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^E^XTE-^Monday,  September  BO,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  Aeourezk, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 


PFAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  R:ve;-;ncl  Edv-rd 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  ofiored  the  following: 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  eternal  rnd  unchange- 
able in  Tliy  holiness,  justice,  and  ti-uth, 
amid  all  the  uncertaiijties  and  insecu- 
rities of  our  f'se,  make  us  f  ure  of  Thee — 
sure  of  Thy  presence,  sure  of  Thy  law, 
.sure  of  Tiiy  judgment.  Grant  us  giace 
and  wisdom  to  know  Tliy  will  and  know- 
ing Thy  will,  help  us  to  cio  it.  May  our 
highest  compen'^ation  bo  the  knowledj^e 
that  we  have  humbly  and  steadfastly 
endeavored  to  do  our  best  iu  service  to 
our  fellow  man  and  iu  advancing  Thy 
kingdom  •  n  Earth. 

We  pra|-  throu^ah  Him  who  c'lmo  to  be 
servant  of  all.  Amen. 


APFOTNTMENT    OF   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFtTCER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  r\os.ident  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Eastland  > . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

if.S.    StNATF. 

•  •  Presice.Wt  pro  tempore. 

"Waahinglon,  D.C.I  September  30, 1974. 
To  the  Sermte:  J 

Being  temporarily  fAiseiit  from  the  Senate 
cm  official  duties.  I'  appoint  Hon.  James 
ABorREzK.  a  Senator  from' the  Etate  of  South 
Dakota,  to  porforin  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  i:;iy  nbfence. 

J>;'.iEs  O.  r:A.srLAND, 
I'reiictent  ;,ro  tempore. 

Mr.  ABOURSZK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  a-  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MAI.^SFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
tiie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, September  26.  1974.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
CXX 2063 -Part  25  - '" 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  3  00TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  CABLE 
CAR    IN    £f\N    FRANCISCO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
arianlr.iouG  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
tr-ed  to  the  considerction  of  Ciilendi^r 
No.  1122,8.4037. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t.:n- 
.r.r>.  The  bill  will  be  .stated  by  title/)- 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fcllcv.s: 
•  A  bi'l  (S.  4037)  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authorization  for  the  sti-iking  cf  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
'.n\crsary  of  tlie  cabla  car  in  San  Francisco. 

The  AClING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Ijoie.  Is  thsre  objection  to  the  pre.~.ent 
c^^.sidcration  cf  the  bill? 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  Senate 
;.rccccded  to  con.iider  the  bill. 

A?:;-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prcrideat,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  irom*  Washington 
I  Mr.  Magnuson;  I  send  an  amtiidment 
to  Lhe  desk. 

Tlk  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ijore.  Tlie  amendment  will  be  .'ttated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  I'iace  In  the  bill  insert 
tlie  following: 

.Sec.  — .  The  last  .-sentence  of  the  fir-t  sec- 
ti^n  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
irr  the  striking  of  medals  comme'Tioratlng 
ti.e  International  Exposition  on  Environment 
at  Spokane,  Wr.shington.  in  1974".  approved 
December  29,  19;3  (PubUc  Law  93-22J),  Is 
amended  by  t.tn'cing  out  ■'Decemtier  31,  1074" 
iuid  ins-3rtin£r  in  lieu  thereof  'March  31, 
1075". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
;;orc.  The  question  is  on  Agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  vrais  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment, ir  there  be  no  further  am.endment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
enTroysment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Th?  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
tiire.  a;  d  passed,  as  foUov.'s: 

S.  4037 

.',n  .^ct  to  pxtend  for  two  years  the  .iitthor- 

izalion    for    the    striking    of    medals    in 

comraemorafion  of  the  one  hunarrdth  ar.- 

nivorsary  oi'  t'-^.e  cuble  car  in  San  Francisco 

TJe  it  enarfed  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

KcpTcsenlatiics    of    the    Un-tcd    States    of 

America    in    Congra;!:    assembled.    That    ttie 

second,  sentence   of  the   first  .section  of  the 

Ai  I  entitled,  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  strik- 

iuy  cf  medals  in  ccmiiieinoration  oi  tlie  one 

hur.dredth   annivei'sary   of   tlie   cable   car   in 

San  Francisco"  (Public  Law  93-114) .  approved 

Oci'jbcr  1,  lb73.  is  amended  bv  sirikn^"  ont 


ecember  61,  1074"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
,ecf  "December  31,  1976". 
c  2.  li'.e  last  sentence  cf  tiie^  first  see- 
on  of  t:!e  Act  entitled  "An  Act  lo  provide 
iLr  t'-e  striliir.:^  of  medal's  commemorating 
ihe  International  Exjjcsition  on  Environ- 
ment tit  Spokane.  V.ashington,  in  1974 ',  ap- 
proved Decembi-r  29,  1973  (Public  Law  93- 
i;ii).  13  amended  by  striking  out  "Decem- 


i-.c.    31.   1J74"  f.id   insert!! 
"AT-,-.  31,  1975". 


ir.  lieti  thereof 


LXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Zlc.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.?iclci"lt.  I  ai 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  Sen.ite  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
liations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  t^e  Senate 
:■  loceedcd  to  the  c  irndc'tion  of  execu- 
i'vc  bu-incs.'.. 

Tije  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
'xjiC.  Tiie  nominations  will  be  stated. 

DEPARTIVTENT  OP  STATE     ' 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  PiO- 
f-eeded  to  read  .-vindry  nominations  in 
lhe  Deijartment  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  J*resident,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  thit  the  nomina- 
tion;  be  considerc!*  en  blor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
!'ore.  Without  obje.tion  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confmned  en  blcr. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.'^  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  lem- 
por;:;.  Without  objection,  it  is  .sj  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.«;ident,  I  a-k 
unanimous  consent  th.-tt  the  .Senate  re- 
."^unte  the  coiuideiatioa  of  lesislaiive 
Lu.'=in?s.s. 

There  being  xio  objecio'i  tlie  Senate 
risi'.med  the  consideraticn  of  l°gi.'-laiivc 
b  isjness. 


CO'.IMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MAfJSriELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ak 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  oi'der-d. 

32821 


32822 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLt)OR 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    Pr 
aslc   unanimous   coii-sent   that 
Switzcr.  a  member  of  Senator  j^Ibocr 
.staff,  be  allowed  the  privilege 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT 
pore.  Witlaout  objection,  it  is 


o: 


!sident.    I 
Rebecca 

EZKS 

the  floor 
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THE  SUMMIT  ON  INFI.A  TION 

Mr.  XL\NSFIELD.  Mr.  Presicciit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hrtve  irinted  in 
the  REcor.D  an  article  by  tie  distin' 
guished  economist  Mr.  WalK  r  Heller, 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  which  was  put  li.shed  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  geptember 
27,  1974,  entitled  -Budget  Cuitii.g  and 
Inflation." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  tiip  KFccnn 
as  f oUow s : 

(From    the    WaU    Street    Jo'unRlJ  S«p(.    27, 
19741 

BODCET   CUTHNC  AND    iKI'I-'i 

(By  Walter  W.  Hc'.lev) 

As  the  month  of  economic  summitry 
draws  to  a  close  and  the  White  H'  >use  draws 
from  it  some  guidelines  for  presii  lenttal  ac- 
tion, budget-chopping  seems  to  1:  e  hlg'.i  on 
the  agenda.  But  before  Mr.  Ford  and  the 
Congress  conclude  that  the  budget  s  tlie  tap- 
root of  today's  inflation  and  deckle  on 
budget-cutting  as  their  choseiMJtth  out  of 
the  Inflationary  wilderness,  they  V  ould  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  "facts"  and\*gunients 

'which  the  budget  hardliners  reili  to  make 
their  case.  A  realistic  reappraisal  wfU  surely 
a.sslgn  btulget  cuts  a  more  modest  iplXin  the 
battle  against  Inflation. 

Under  the  somewhat  incendiari  hAicUng 
of  "myths,"  let  me  examine  son  e  of  the 
misapprehensions,  dubious  assump  tioni  and 
questionable  a.'^sertions  that  seem  to  under- 
lie the  zeal  of  the  budget-cutters.  To Jpem, 
the  term  "mytli"  may  be  a  red  flig.  ait  it 
saves  space  and  may  serve  to  orfanizj  tlie 
mind. 

Myth  No.  1 :  Profligate  budget  ?xp^islon 
has  plunged  us  Into  this  inflation. 

Part  of  thft  answer  to  this  my  h  ife  well 
known:  skyrocketing  food,  fuel,  indl  com- 
modity prices,  coupled  with  exces-  ive /dollar 
devaluation,  accounted  for  the  greai  bulk 
of  our  1973-74  inflation.  Though  !xc^<s  de- 
mand compounded  the  problem  ir  1973.  in- 
flation even  then  was  a.s  much  i  lupply- 
squeeze  and  cost-push  phenomeiioi  as  it 
was  a  product  of  demand-pull.  Tddfv.  it  Is 
rapidly  maturing  into  a. self-propelling  prlce- 
\^'age  spiral. 

Less  well  knowai,  perhaps,  is  tl:  at  recent 
real  budget  Increases  are  being  hel  I  to  mod- 
est levels:  the  real  volume  of  totil  federal 
spending  (in  constant  dollars)  is  somewhat 
loxcer  today  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  1972. 

Two  perspectives  on  the  "huge"  i  30  billion 
spending  increase  (to  $305  billion)  In  the 
curreiit  years  budget  al.so  cut  It  down  to  size: 

— In  high-employment  terms,  leienuos  are 
rising  $33  billion  this  year.  Indeed,  with  nor- 
mal economic  growth  plus  InflaiKn  of  only 
5';>  a  year,  federal  revenue  incressjs  betweeix 
now  and  1980  would  avcr.ige  $44  billion  a 
year,  according  to  Brookings  projec  ions. 

—Of  the  $30  billion  budget  ln(rease  this 
year,  $19  billion  Is  mandated  u«der  open- 
ended  programs,  and  another  $7  billion  is 
earmarked  for  boosts  In  defense  and  federal 
pay,  leaving  only  $4  billion  for  "reli  .tlvely  dls- 
tretlonary  domestic  piogiams."  C  nly  a  2% 


Increase,  far  less  than  the  rates  of  liiflation, 
is  projected  for  social  grant  programs. 

Mylh  No.  2:  Huge  federal  deficits  have 
poured  fuel  on  the  tires  of  Inflation. 

That  sttrely  was  a  valid  view  In  the  Viet- 
nam Inflation,  but  just  as  surely  is  not  the 
case  in  the  1973-74  inflation. 

On  the  contrirry.  After  btmg  very  stimula- 
tive lii  1972,  the  budget  came  hnrd  about  in 
1973-74.  Measured  in  terms  of  a  high-employ- 
ment economy  tand  regardless  of  the 
requiems  being  sung  for  the  high-employ- 
ment budget  concept,  it  remains  the  best 
shorth.TUd  mea  ;ure  of  the  "oudRefs  economic 
impact)  ilie  bud._;et  turned  from  a  $2  billion 
dPiiclt  In  fiscal  1973  to  a  $10  billion  .surplus 
in  fiscal  1974.  And  it's  heaiin'^  for  a  surplu.s 
of  over  $1.5  billion  (.ipmial  i.jei  in  the  iirst 
naif  of  calendar  197."!.  Even  if  one  prefers  to 
use4'2'.  unemployment  rather  than  4',  as 
a  m'*as>ire  oi  hii-'h  employment,  the  ahijl  to- 
worU  rt-svaint — ar.ii  it's  the  shift  that  counts 
most  in  the  impact  en  r.Rgregnte  demand — 
would  still  be  over  $15  billion. 

On  a  iiitionul  incoi-.ie  accounts  bisis.  the 
actual  f'jderal  budr;ec  deficit  hiis  also  been 
shrUikliig  steadily:  from  "^^20  billion  in  fiscal 
1972,  to  $15  billi^ni  in  1971,  to  less  than  $2 
billion  in  f.scal  1974.  Indeed,  .he  NIA  budget 
was  in  balance  by  mid- 1974. 

Granted,  a  surplus  last  year  would  have 
been  even  better.  But  the  key  point  Is  that 
even  after  adjusting  for  the  revenue-boost- 
ing impact  of  inflation,  federal  fiscal  policy 
lias  been  leaning  against  the  inflationary 
wind. 

Mylh  No.  3:  When  you  odd  back  Into  the 
budget  the  net  borrowings  of  "de-budgeted" 
agencies  (federally  sponsored  agencies  like 
Fannie  Mae  and  the  Home  Loan  Banks  and 
wholly  owned  agencies  like  the  Ex-Im  Bank 
and  the  Postal  Service).  The  "total"  federal 
deficit  last  year  was  not  $3.5  billion  but  $21 
billion. 

But  that  surely  mixes  oranges  with  apples. 
The  Commerce  Department  quite  rightly  ex- 
cludes the  credit  operations  even  of  the  on- 
^budget  agencies  from  its  national  Income  ac- 
count calculations  of  the  federal  budget. 
Why?  Because  they  represent  the  trading  of 
one  as.set  (cash)  for  another  asset  (debt  obli- 
gations) rather  than  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services  or  transfers  of  purchasing  power. 

Federal  off-budget  credit  operations  are  an 
important  part  of  total  US.  financial  flows — 
federal  agency  securities  represented  31';  of 
the  net  increase  in  all  money  and  capital 
market  securities  in  1973.  It  Is  obviously 
desirable  to  coordinate  their  borrowing  and 
lending  activities  with  Federal  Reserve 
policy.  And  the  net  Impact  of  their  credit 
operations — along  with  those  of  thrift  In- 
situtlons  and  others — m\iKt  be  weighed  in 
larmulating  US.  fiscal  policy. 
/But  In  effect  to  single  out  one  set  of 
Menders  like  FNMA  and  FHLB  and  imply  that 
their  net  lending  .'hould  be  matched  with 
Increased  taxes  n\ns  counter  to  economic 
logic.  Would  the  advocates  of  tlils  posi- 
tion have  us  boost  taxe.s  hy.  say.  $15  billion 
to  match  their  net  lending  tiilK  year  and 
then.  If  there  were  a  net  repayment  of  $10 
billion  next  year,  cut  taxes  by  $25  billion 
at  that  time? 

Indeed,  if  one  Is  going  to  play  the  budget 
con.iolldatlon  game,  it  would  be  a  good  deal 
less  Illogical  to  combine  state-local  budgets 
with  the  federal  budget.  This  consolidated 
budyet  shows  an  actual  surplus  of  nearly 
S.4  billion  In  1973.  I  say  "less  Illogical,"  be- 
cause recent  state-local  surpluses  are 
directly  related  to  rapidly  growing  federal 
grant.s  that  help  generate  federal  deficits. 
But  I  do  not  press  the  point. 

Myth  No.  4:  Cutting  the  budget  offers  us 
so  much  antl-lnflatlonary  clout  that  we 
should  move  ahead  on  It  and  make  fi.scal 
policy  even  more  restrictive  than  It  Is. 


A  variety  of  econometric  studies  have  all 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  on  this  sub- 
ject :  short  of  brulal  budget-slashing,  budget 
ruts  do  not  oHer  much  in  the  way  of  relief 
from  inflation.  The  University  of  Michigiin, 
IBM  and  Data  lie.^ources  models — as  well  as 
studies  cited  by  OMB  dlr°clor  P.oy  .Ash  last 
June — all  conclude  that  cutting  federal 
.spending  by  5  billion  would  save  only  $0.1'; 
or  less  off  of  the  rate  of  Inflatlo'i.  In  ex- 
chanae  for  this  neglit:lble  benefit,  the  cost 
would  be  in  the  rante  of  lOO.OOO'to  200.000 
jcbs. 

I.'yth  No.  5:  i>ij-.e  budget-cnltlng  would 
j-lie  tlie  eccooiny  p  p-,ychologlcal  unllft,  it 
v.cHild  ccst  far  less  in  lost  jobs  and  lest  otit- 
P'.it   ibnti   il.e   computer   models   inflicate. 

Nothing  we  know  on  the  basis  of  common-' 
;-c;ir.e  economic  analysis  or  past  evicienc^  sup- 
ports the  assertion  that  cutting  the  budget 
\\lll  ^:cM<-rate  a  sudden  sur^e  of  confidence  iu 
I'lc  sto'-k  nidrkei  and  other  financial  markets, 
and  that  the  resuU.iiiy;  contagion  will  In- 
vlcroraie  raiher  than  subdue  the  economy. 
WhMt  a  bnd{;,et  cut  way  do  is  to  free  funcis 
lor  u'>  in  credit-'nungry  private  markets. 
Tltat  inSirert  effect, (jnut  any  psychological 
impact,  might  provide  some  offset  to  the 
t'ircct  dcnmnd-weakenini^  effect  of  the  cut. 

Mylh  No.  6:  In  the  f.ict  of  raging  Infla- 
tion, budget  policy  has  tc  be  a  one-way 
street,  namely,  cut,  cut,  cut.  The  niain  con- 
tribution the  federal  government  can  make 
to  the  battle  agaln.^t  inflation  Is  to  tighten 
its  own  belt.  * 

This  view  falls  to  recoenl?e  that  &  co'.n- 
prehensive  budget  policy  for  "fighting  Infla- 
tion" has  to  embrace  measures  to  compen- 
.sate  the  low  and  moderate  Income  groups 
who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  both  Inflation 
av.d  ieces.slon.  This  requires  bigger  outlays  for 
public  service  Jobs,  unemployment  compen- 
sation. Job  training,  food  stamp.s,  housing 
allowances,  and  the  like.  It  calls  for  payroll 
and  income  tax  relief  for  the  working  poor 
and  those  of  moderate  incomes. 

In  other  words,  the  resources  freed  by 
prtining  unneeded  or  wasteful  expenditures 
from  the  budget — and  or  removing  oil  and 
other  tax  shelters — can  find  ready  and  re- 
sponsible outlets  In  redressing  the  grievances 
of  those  groups  (and  Industries  like  hous- 
ing) that  have  been  ground  under  the  hob- 
nailed boots  of  Inflation  and  monetary  fiscal 
austerity. 

In  passing,  one  should  note  that  a  number 
of  summiteers,  especially  Ui  the  business  and 
financial  community,  seem  to  .support  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  budget  offsets.  They  wave 
the  balanced -budget  banner  and  urge  ex- 
penditure cuts,  yet  In  the  next  breath  press 
for  larger  "tax  expenditures"  in  the  form  of 
tax  cuts  on  investment  Income,  capital  gains, 
savings,  capital  spending,  and  so  on.  Eco- 
nomic summltary  Is  hardly  .synonymous  with 
economic  symmetry. 

Myth  No.  7:  Surely,  out  of  this  year's  $305 
billion  btidget.  one  can  readily  find  savings 
of  $5  billion  to  $16  billion,  a  mere  2'',  or 
3'.  cut. 

Granted,  many  programs  are  marbled  with 
fat  that  makes  them  Jueier  and  tastier  with- 
out makmg  them  more  nourlsing.  Cranted 
also,  some  savings  can  be  achieved  in  the 
proce.ss  of  shifting  budget  priorities,  Bttt 
even  with  Its  improved  procedtires  and  .staff. 
Congress  will  find  this  a  slow  and  painstak- 
ing job.  , 

Quite  apart  from  its  depressing  effect  on  a 
sagging  economy,  a  crash  program  to  cut 
the  current  budget  "below  $300  billion" 
when  we  are  already  one-quarter  into  the 
fiscal  year  Is  likely  to  be  disruptive  a^ 
InefBclent.  It  will  focus  on  those  programs 
that  the  government  cau  gets  its  hands  on 
quickly  rather  than  those  that  are  wasteftil 
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and   of  low  priority.   Equity  and  efficiency 
will  be  poorly  served. 

Myth  No.  8.  Nonetheless,  since  we  must 
balance  the  budget  In  fiscal  1976  and  develop 
.-'.trpluses  thereafter,  it  is  imperative  to  get 
j.-Trted  on  budget-cutting  now. 

-A  balanced  budget  could  be  the  right  eco- 
ijmlc  policy  for  fiscal  1976  If  (a)  the  econ- 
omy i.s  well  on  its  way  to  full  employment 
by  then  and  (b)  the  Federal  Reserve  can  be 
relied,  vipon  to  balance  overly  tight  fiscal 
poliry  with  an  easing  of  monetary  policy. 
But  if  these  conditions  are  not  satisfied,  a 
balanced  Bicentennial  budget  will  be  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp — budget  cuts  that  retard  recov- 
ei'v  and  the  expansion  of  tax  revenues  that 
goes  with  it  would  prove  to  be  self-defeating. 

But  what  of  the  fedrt-al  stirpluses  we  will 
need  later  In  the  1970s  to  Irrigate  the  capital 
markets,  to  help  finance  the  huge  capital 
otitlays  we  will  need  to  meet  our  energy 
needs,  expand  capacity,  and  apply  the  latest 
technology?  The  requisites  of  non-inflation- 
ary capital  spending,  as  now  projected,  clearly 
call  for  those  surpluses.  But  they  do  not.  of 
themselves,  call  for  budget  cvtts.. 

The  Brookings  projections  already  cited 
Indicate  that  revenues  will  grow  so  rapidly 
that,  even  with  only  moderate  restraint  on 
the  expenditure  side,  the  federal  budget  will 
generate  large  surpluses.  Given  present 
bvidget  initiatives  and  only  3';  inflation, 
these  projections  show  a  $39  billion  net  high- 
employment  surplus  by  1980. 

Myth  No.  9:  When  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  fact  Is  that  the  1969-71  "economic  game 
plan" — the  lineal  ancestor  of  today's  "old- 
time  religion" — was  subduing  Inflation  even 
before  Mr.  Nixon  slapped  on  the  wage -price 
freeze.  Inflation  had  already  receded  from 
the  6'»-plus  level  in  1970  "to  the  3'j-4', 
zone  by  tiie  first  half  of  1971," 

Neither  the  coitcluslon  nor  the  nuitibers 
stand  up  under  close  analysis.  Since  the  al- 
leged effectiveness  of  fiscal-monetary  re- 
straints in  1971  Is  so  central  to  the  argument 
for  budgetary  austerity  today,  it  is  important 
to  demonstrate  how  misleading  it  Is: 

Although  the  rise  in  the  CPI  slowed  down 
from  6';  in  1969-70  to  iK';  by  mld-1971, 
two-thirds  of  that  improvement  was  simply  a 
swing  in  mortgage  interest  rates,  up  10',  in 
1969-70  aitd  down  11',  by  mid-1971.  Com- 
modities other  thait  food  kept  rl.slng  at  abotit 
4',    rate  throughout  the  period. 

The  wholesale  price  Index  showed  littl* 
change,  rising  3,7',  from  1969  to  1970  and 
3.5 'r  from  mid-1970  to  mid-1971.  The  con- 
sumption component  of  the  GNP  deflator 
rose  4.3';  in  1969-1970  and  4.4',  from  spring 
1970  to  spring  1971.  with  prices  of  consumer 
services  and   durable  goods  actually  rising. 

The  "chain  price  index  for  gross  private 
product,"  perhaps  the  best  comprehensive 
Index  of  quarterly  price  movements,  rose 
4.8';  (annual  rate)  during  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1971,  actually  a  bit  more  than  the 
1969-70  increase. 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  led  Arthur 
Burns  to  conclude  in  his  statement  to  the 
Joint  Economic  CommltjirfeTh  July  1971,  that 
substantial  progress  had  not  been  made  in 
checking  Inflation. 

The  foregoing  effort  to  separate  fact  from 
fiction  on  the  budget  Is  not  designed  to  .shield 
the  budget  from  its  fair  share  of  belt-tighten- 
ing and  waste-cutting  in  the  face  of  virulent 
inflation.  Rather,  it  seems  to  reduce  the  twin 
danger  that  we  will  vent  our  Inflationary 
frustrations  in  unwise  and  unwarranted 
budget  cuts  and  let  the  zeal  for  flscaj  re- 
straint block  the  tax  and  budget  relief  so 
urgently  needed  to  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb.^. 


THE    ECONOMIC    SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
v-ih  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the 


summit  meeting  which  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  Saturday  last. 

First,  I  commend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  taking  the  time  and 
the  trouble  to  meet  with  the  members 
attending  that  conference  all  day  on 
Friday,  when  he  had  other  pressing 
matters  to  attend  to.  Despite  the  serious 
iline.ss  which  occurred  in  his  family,  he 
returned  to  the  conference  at  the  windup 
on  Saturday  to  make  known  his  reaction 
to  what  had  gone  on  not  only  during  this 
conference,  but  also  during  the  mini- 
conferences  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  preceding  month. 

3My  personal  admiration  for  President 
Ford  has  increased  tremendously,  be- 
cause of  the  active  and  personal  interest 
he  has  tnken  in  dealing  with  what  he  has 
referred  to  r.s  public  enemy  No.  1,  a 
reference  with  vrhich  w'e  would  all  agree. 
I  am  d"ii<fhted  that  he  has  created  a 
number  of  committees  to  begin  work  im- 
mediately on  various  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, that  he  has  indicated  an  interest 
in  the  findings  of  the  various  groups, 
and  that  he  hns  promised  to  submit  legis- 
lation to  Congress  within  10  days. 

Mr.  President,  my  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  President  Ford  has  always  been 
high.  He  is  a  man  of  the  people  who 
listens  to  what  has  to  be  saiti.  'While  we 
differ  on  matters  affecting  the  national 
kiterest,  that,  I  think,  is  also  something 
which  can  be,  should  be.  and  is  under- 
stood by  the  American  people  and  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

There  is  nothing  petty  or  mean  or 
small  about  President  Ford.  He  is  a  lov- 
ing man  in  the  best  sense;  and  what  he 
has  said  and  done  in  relation  to  his 
wife's  affliction  bears  out  that  contention. 

The  summit  itself  showed  the  complex 
and  deeprooted  aspects  of  the  problems 
which  confront  this  Nation  and  the 
Western  world  today.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  an  inflation- 
recession  period.  I  believe  it  is  called 
"stagflation"  by  Professor  Samuelson  of 
MIT,  which  if  I  imderstood  correctly  in- 
dicates that  there  is  stagnation  in  the 
economy  and  inflation  in  the  cm-rency. 
As  far  as  stagnation  in  the  economy  is 
concerned,  even  as  prices  still  continue 
to  go  up,  we  face  a  difiBcult  situation, 
a  situation  which,  unless  attended  to. 
will  continue  for  months  to  come  and 
increase  in  gravity  in  the  meantime. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  is 
meeting  in  Washington  ,oday  to  discuss 
problems  of  the  economic  situation.  I 
am  very  happy  that  the  finance  ministers 
of  the  Big  5 — West  Germany,  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States — have  met  to  consider 
these  problems  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

The  foreign  ministers  from  these  five 
countries  have  likewise  met  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  are 
not  confined  to  economics,  but  are  polit- 
ical to  a  large  extent  as  well. 

But,  all  in  all,  this  national  town  meet- 
ing— the  economic  summit — was  a  good 
thing.  It  showed  the  complexity  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  problems  which  confront 
us. 

As  President  Ford  has  said,  there  are 
no  quick,  no  easy  answers.  There  is  no 
opportunity  for  a  'quick  fix,"  so  to  speak. 


But  there  is  a  need,  now  that  the  ground 
work  has  been  laid,  to  get  down  to 
business  and  for  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  work  together  cooperatively.  This 
is  not  a  time  for  politics  so  far  as  the 
economic  condition  of  the  Nation  is 
concerned. 

Inflation  and  recession  affect  all  of  us, 
regardless  of  our  party  label,  and  if  we 
are  going  to  overcome  it.  we  are  all 
going  to  have  to  work  together.  The 
times  call  for  sacrifice.  People.  I  think, 
will  be  willing  to  accept  sacrifice,  pro- 
vided it  is  equitably  divided  among  all 
groups  and  among  all  people  in  relation 
to  need  and  capacity  in  achieving  equity, 
we  have  to  give,  as  th^  president  himself 
indicated,  special  consideration  to  those 
who  are  unemployed,  those  in  the  low- 
income  groups  and  the  lower  middle- 
income  groups.  For  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed, recession,  if  not  depression,  is 
already  here. 

With  those  few  brief  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that  a 
statement  I  made  before  the  conference 
on  inflation  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel  on  Friday,  September  27,  1974,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  MtiSE  Mansfif.ld,  Dem- 
ocrat OF  Montana,  Ba>QBe  the  Confer- 
ence ON  Inflation,  the  Washington  Hil- 
ton HdTEL,  Friday,  September  27,   1974 
There    fiave    been    mini-meetings    of    this 
Conference   in   'Washington   and   across   the 
land.  These  meetings  have  been  educational 
and  instructive.  They  have  brought  to  light 
many  views  on  the  state  of  the  economy.  But 
what  thing  of  value  to  the  people  of  the  na- 
tion will  come  out  of  these  meetmgs?  That  is 
the  critical  question.  As  one  who  was  among 
the  first  to  welcome  the  President's  call  for 
this  Summit  Conference.  I  must  state  in  all 
candor  that  I  am  not  too  optimistic  abovit 
the  results. 

This  Conference  has  had  the  participation 
of  the  foremost  economists  In  the  country — 
in  and  out  of  government.  They  have  told  us 
what  the  mflation  and  recession  are  all 
about — m  a  hundred  versipixs.  The  talk  has 
been  of  micro-economics,  macro-economics, 
econometrics  and  what  not.  Of  these  things, 
of  Importance  to  economists,  the  public 
knows  nothing.  Of  Inflation,  the  public 
knows  a  great  deal.  Of  recession,  the  public 
is  learning  more  and  more  each  day.  The 
public  knows,  too.  that  little  has  been  done 
to  stem  the  inflation  or  to  halt  the  march  of 
recession,  anywhere  by  anyone. 

Everyone  recognize  that  petroleum  Is  one 
of  tlie  main  sources  of  the  problems  which 
confront  us.  Yet.  today,  we  are  importing 
40',  of  our  petroleum  needs  as  compared 
to  35',  a  year  ago.  The  price  of  crude  has 
sky-rocketed  a:id  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  In 
1972.  $4  7  billion  was  spent  on  imports;  $8,2 
billion  in  1973;  $27  billion  plus  in  1974.  The 
trend  is  up.  up,  un. 

For  America  and  many  other  countries, 
a  major  source  of  inflation  lies  in  these  fig- 
ures, in  the  manipulated  spigot  of  interna- 
tional petroleum  flow.  As  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  the  other  factor  is  Viet 
Nam.  'Viet  Nam  Is  water  under  the  bridge 
only  m  the  sense  that  we  cannot  undo  what 
has  already  been  done.  Its  terrible  cost  will 
extend  far  into  the  first  half  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. It  will  be  paid  by  the  sacrifices  of  sev- 
eral generations. 

Inflation  has  turned  the  world  of  the  past 
two  decades  upside  down.  Things  that  are 
goiag  up  should  be  coming  down  and  tliey 
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are  not.  Retail  prices  are  up  b  r  47';;;  annu- 
ally. Unemployment  Is  up.  Interest  rates  are 
v.p.  Medical  costs  are  up  by  36' t. 

Things  that  are  coming  do^Ti  should  be 

I    ;,oing  up  and  they  are  not.  Theptock  market 

'     i.s  down — $500  billion  In  values  nave  been  lost 

!     .'nd  31  million  people  are  affeoted.  Real  In- 

i  o:no  1.S  down.  Our  InternatioiJal  trade  bal- 

V    i.iices  have  hit  a  record  low.  ^uto  sales  are 

down  22",    from  a  year  ago.  Unemployment 

in   Mlchipau   stands  at   9.3',,   compared   to 

5'i  ',,.  overall  in  the  country.  He  using  la  down 

45'.:    and  yet   In  some  places,  construction 

wages  have  been  lncrea.5ed  by  !  0',  .  How  can 

more  hou.ses  be  built  and  sole    when  prices 

are   higher.    Interest   rates    ar<     liigher   and 

construction  wages  are  higher. 

I  am  not  an  economist  and  make  no  pre- 
tenses. What  is  clear  to  me,  however,  is  that 
the  time  for  words — micro,  miicro  or  what- 
ever is  at  the  end.  Words  will  no  longer  sat- 
•  Isfy  the  nation.  Inflation  Is  soc  tal  dynamite; 
walk  through  any  food  market  in  any  sub- 
urb and  take  not  of  the  comrients.  Reces- 
sion Is  social  dynamite;  walk  through  areas 
of  high  unemployment  in  any  city  and  ask 
what  lies  ahead.  The  divisions  among  people, 
among  societies,  among  nation;,  are  on  the 
rise.  They  will  not  wait  for  the  "self-adjust- 
ing mechanisms"  of  the  econ  )my  to  self- 
adjust. 

What  iS(  the  answer?  Mostly,  we  hear  talk 
about  the  need  for  a  tight  Federal  budget 
and  tight  money.  Of  course,  we  need  to  keep 
rein  on  government  expendlti  res.  In  good 
times  and  bad.  and  especially  o  i  the  extrav- 
agant and  the  irrelevant.  At  best,  however, 
the  Federal  budget  Is  only  a  frr  gment  of  the 
answer  to  our  difficulties. 

It  .is  said,  too,  the  fault  lies  wiih  the 
American  consumer.  Tell  that  ti  >  the  grocerj'- 
shopper  who  feeds  a  family  in  inflation- 
eroded  wages  or  a  fixed  income.  Tell  it  to  the 
home-owner  who  uses  oil  to  keep  out  the  cold 
and  the  worker  who  uses  gasoline  to  get  to 
work.  The  fact  is  that  the  laisicz  /aire  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  deman  1  and  supply 
no  longer  correct  the  economic  Ills  of  a  so- 
ciety already  bound  in  by  a  ma:  slvc  complex 
of  Intervention  built  up  over  lecades.  The 
clock  cannot  be  turned  baclc  to  .^dam  Smith's 
Eighteenth  Century  England. 

The  nation  is  in  an  economib  emergency. 
The  people  expect  government  to  confront 
that  emergency  and  to  act  on  1  In  the  gen- 
eral Interests  of  the  people.  Me  have  not 
done  so  and  even  now,  seem  to  lack  the 
capacity  to  do  so. 

Take  the  problem  of  energy-s 
example.  A  year  ago.  we  talked  <  t  crash  pro 
grams  to  Increase  otir  own  prolttctlon  and 
to  develop  substitutes  to  reduce 
ency  on  imported  oil.  Congress  rias  approprl 
ated  vast  funds  and  stands  ready  to  appro- 
priate more  f .jr  this  purpose.  Bi:  t  what  have 
we  really  achieved  with  this  year  of  grace? 
What  have  we  really  done?  We 
the  self-adjusting  mechanisms 
omy  to  operate  quite  freely  In  pdtroleum.  We 
have  let  prices  find  their  own  l^el.  In  a  so- 
ciety grown  universally  depende 
leum,  that  Is  the  cruelest  form 
The  burden  falls  heaviest  on  th^se  with  the 
least  Income. 

The  need  is  for  a  new  action — ejquitable  ac 
tion — by  this  Administration  In 
with  the  Congress.  It  exists  not  oiily  with  re 
Hard  to  petroleum  but  In  many  otlier  matters. 
As  the  President  has  already  been  Informed 
the  Senate  majority  believes  that  Integrated 
action  in  seven  fields  is  needed  t^  curb  Infla 
tion  and  to  halt  the  reces.sion. 

The.se  fields  are :  ( 1 )  budget 
(2)  wage,  prices  and  profit  con 
lectlve  monetary  credit  easement 
justments.  (5)  positive  action  tfa  deal  with 
shortages  and  supplies  (6)  development  of 
new  employment,  and  (7)  readjustment  of 
international  policies. 
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Credit  curbs  alone  are  not  enough.  Budget 
cutting  alone  Is  not  enough.  Indeed,  the 
budget  has  already  been  cut  by  Congress  and 
will  be  cut  further.  But  how  much  Inflation 
can  really  be  squeezed  out  of  the  economy  by 
this  method  and  at  what  price?  How  much 
will  it  cost  in  lost  jobs,  lost  output,  lost  pub- 
lic services  and  business  failures? 

As  for  the  International  economic  situation, 
particularly  as  It  Involves  petroleum,  the 
Senate  and  all  Americans  welcome  the  call  for 
increased  cooperation  among  consuming  na- 
tions; and.  indeed,  there  Is  no  reason  not  t-o 
extend  the  call  to  the  producing  nations.  We 
v.eicome  joint  policies  designed  to  assure  in- 
ternational distribution  of  essential  com- 
inodiiles.  The  answer  will  not  be  found  In 
confrontation  with  other  nations  but  in  co- 
ripcrntion  by  our  own  people  with  others. 
.Some  countries  like  Italy  and  the  United 
Kingdom  face  bankruptcy.  A  whole  corridor 
of  humanity  spanning  the  African  Continent 
Is  si.»riing.  Along  with  petroleum,  these  and 
countless  other  specific  situations  are  all 
parts  of  a  world-wide  whole.  International 
pttroleum  problems  must  be  dealt  with  in 
!hat  context. 

There  are  many  areas  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed In  reg.ird  to  our  economic  predica- 
ment. We  must  addess  them  candidly  and  act 
on  their  dictates  within  the  framework  of 
this  nation's  basic  tenets.  At  this  time,  I 
offer  on  my  own  behalf,  for  the  consideration 
,  of  this  Conference,  a  nine-point  program  of 
Federal  action.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going" 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  mounting  problems  \ 
of  the  economy  iinle.ss  we  begin  to  move  In 
the  direction  of: 

1.  Establishing,  as  needed,  mandatory  wage, 
price,  rent  and  profit  controls; 

2.  Reviving  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  deal  with  the  credit  needs  of 
ailing  busijiesaes  such  as  Penn  Central,  Lock- 
heed and  Grumman,  Pan  American,  TWA  and 
many  more  headed  In  the  same  direction; 
Congress  is  not  the  proper  forum  for  specific 
decisions  involving  government  bail-outs; 

3.  Restoring  Regulation  W  to  require  larger 
downpayments  on  credit  purchases  and 
shorfer  periods  for  repayment  and  allocating 
ciedit  on  a  priority  basis  in  the  light  of  the 
nation's  critical  needs; 

4.  Beginning  an  equitable  rationing  sys- 
tem for  energy  and  other  scarce  materials  to 
the  end  that  dependency  on  foreign  sources 
of  petroleum  can  be  reduced  and  beginning, 
too,  a  strlngen't  conservation  system  includ- 
ing measures  to  enforce  the  speed  limit  and 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  wastage  in  the 
utility  and  other  industrial  fields; 

.  5.  Developing  a  broader  system  of  Indexing 
\*f  the  end  that  the  real  Incomes  of  wage 
earners  can  be  tied  to  real  living  costs: 

6.  Moving  without  delay  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages, 
legislation  for  which  has  already  passed 
the  Congress; 

7.  Curbing  excessive  profits  and  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  Investments  abroad 
through  the  taxing  power  while  conversely, 
cuttlug  taxes  on  Americans  hardest  hit  by 
inflation,  those  in  lov/  and  moderate  in- 
come categories  and  those  on  modest  fixed 
Incomes; 

8.  Creating,  without  delay,  a  Job-prpgi-am 
which  puts  people  to  work  in  public  serv- 
ices and  elsewhere  as  necessary,  to  keep 
down   the   level  of   unemployment; 

9.  Working  with  all  nations  prepared  to 
wgrk  with  us  to  deal  with  cartel-created 
shortages  in  petroleum  or  other  commodi- 
ties, recognizing  that  petroleum  is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  larger  question  of  the  Inter- 
relationship of  the  economic  well-being  of 
all  nations  and  the  stability  of  the  world. 

SacTlflces  are  needed  across  the  board  if 
we  are  going  to  restore  the  nation's  economy. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  people  of  this  nation 
are  pl-epared  to  make  those  .sacrifices.  They 


will  do  whatever  must  be  done,  so  long  as 
the  burdens  are  borne  equitably.  That  is  the 
job  of  the  President  and  the  Congress — to 
Insure  that  the  sacrifices  are  fairly  distrib- 
uted. It  is  time  to  put  aside  the  evasions 
and  the  circumlocutions.  The  bell  Is  tolling. 
There  is  Ho  need  to  send  to  find  out  for 
whom.  It  is  tolling  for  all  of  us. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Griffin)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  distinguished  majority  leader  • 
has  demonstrated  the  kind  of  statesman- 
ship and  leadership  that  the  Nation 
needs  particularly  in  this  hour.  I  hope 
very  much  that  others  in  both'  polit- 
ical parties  and  around  the  country  will 
follow  the  example  that  the  majority 
leader  has  set  here  in  this  Chamber  to- 
day. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  quarreling  and  fighting — 
there  has  been  so  much  division  in  om- 
country  in  recent  months  and  years — 
that  many  wonder  whether  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  are  capable  of 
working   together,   pulling  togetHjr. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said,  this  I3  no  time  to  be  petty,  or 
small,  or  to  think  in  those  terms.  Our 
Nation  confronts  a  challenge — the  eco- 
nomic challenge— that  requires  the  co- 
operation of  all  of  us.  President  Ford  has 
called  for  that  kind  of  cooperation  and 
support.  Surely,  he  has  demonstrated 
that  his  goal — his  pui-pose — is  to  do  what 
is  right  £ind  necessary  to  win  the  battle 
against  inflation.  He  deserves  and  he 
ought  to  have  the  backing  and  support 
that  will  be  essential  if  as  a  Nation  we 
are  going  to  succeed. 

Again,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  very  significant 
contribution  this  morning  to  that  effort. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  Republican  leader.  I 
must  emphasize  that,  while  there  may  be 
differences,  and  perhaps  there  should  be 
differences,  we  can,  perhaps,  iron  out 
those  differences  In  a  responsible  and  re- 
strained manner  and,  In  that  way,  meet 
our  responsibilities. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  413— EXTEND- 
ING TO  MRS.  BETTY  FORD  THE 
SENATE'S  BEST  WISHES  FOR  A 
FULL,  COMPLETE,  AND  SPEEDY 
RECOVERY  AND  RETURN  TO  HER 
DUTIES  AS  FIRST  LADY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott>,  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majoi-ity  leader,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  tMr.  Robert  C.  Byrd), 
and  the  distinguished  assistant  Repub- 
lican leader,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
<Mr.  Griffin)  ,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  413)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
with  its  preamble,  agi-eed  to  as  follows: 
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S.  Res.  413 

Whereas,  the  Senate  has  learned  of  the 
hospitalization  of  the  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Betty 
Ford,  and  the  emergency  surgery  she  under- 
went last  Saturday,  and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  has  been  informed 
of  the  success  of  the  surgery  and  the  prog- 
nosis for  her  full  recovery,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  extends  to 
Mrs.  Ford  Its  best  wishes  for  a  full,  com- 
plete, and  speedy  recovery  and  return  to  her 
activities  as  First  Lady,  Be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Mrs.  Ford. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  iJro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
1129  and  1131. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordei'ed. 


BILINGUAL  COURT  PROCEEDINGS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1724)  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  effectively 
for  bilingual  proceedings  in  certain  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  on  page  1 ,  beginning 
with  line  4,  strike  out  the  following : 

FACILrriES   AND   PiaSONNEL   FOR    BILINGT;  'L 
PaOCEEDINGS 

Sec.  2.  Section  604(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  duties  of  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  as 
paragraph  (16);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  below  para- 
graph (11)  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(12)  Determine  from  time  to  time,  from 
the  best  and  most  current  data  available, 
each  of  those  judicial  districts  in  which  at 
least  6  per  centum  or  fifty  thousand  of  the 
residents  of  that  district,  whichever  Is  less, 
do  not  speak  or  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage with  reasonable  facility,  and  certify 
each  such  district  as  a  bilingual  judicial  dis- 
trict by  certificate  transmitted  to  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  district  court'for  that  district; 

"(13)  Prescribe,  determine,  and  certify, 
for  each  such  certified  bilingual  judicial  dis- 
trict, the  qualifications  of  persons  to  serve  as 
interpreters  in  bilingual  proceedings  (as  pro- 
vided in  section  1827  of  this  title)  in  that 
district  who  have  a  capacity  (A)  for  accurate 
speech  and  comprehension  of  speech  in  the 
English  language  and  In  the  non-English 
language,  and  (B)  for  the  simultaneous 
translation  from  either  such  language  to  the 
other; 

"(14)  Prescribe  from  time  to  time  a  sched- 
ule of  reasonable  fees,  at  rates  comparable 
to  reasonable  rates  of  compensation  payable 
to  expert  witnesses  of  substantially  the  same 
degree  of  technical  skill  and  experience,  for 
services  rendered  by  such  interpreters; 


"(15)  Provide,  in  each  such  bilingual  judi- 
cial district,  appropriate  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities for  (A)  the  recording  of  proceedings 
before  that  court,  and  (B)  the  simultaneous 
language  translation  of  proceedings  in  such 
court;". 

CONDUCT     OF     BILINGUAL     PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.    (a)    Chapter   119   of  title   28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  1827.  Bilingual  proceedings 

"(a)(1)  Whenever  a  district  judge  deter- 
mines, upon  motion  made  by  a  party  to  a 
proceeding  in  a  judicial  district,  which  has 
been  certified  under  section  601(a)  of  this 
title  to  be  a  bilingual  judicial  district,  that 
(A)  a  party  to  such  proceeding  does  not  speak 
and  understand  the  English  language  with 
reasonable  facUUy,  or  (B)  in  the  course  of 
such  proceeding  testimony  may  be  presented 
by  any  person  who  does  not  so  speak  and 
imderstand  the  English  langtiage.  that  pro- 
ceeding shall  be  conducted  with  the  equip- 
ment and  facilities  authorized  by  section  604 
(a)  (15)  of  this  title.  Any  such  proceeding  or 
portion  of  such  proceeding  (including  any 
translation  relating  to)  shall  be  recorded 
verbatim.  Such  recording  shall  be  made  In 
.addition  to  any  stenographic  transcript  of 
the  proceeding  taken. 

"(2)  After  any  such  determination  has 
been  made,  each  party  to  the  proceeding  shall 
be  entitled  to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
interpreter,  certified  pursuant  to  section 
604(a)  of  this  title,  to  provide  a  simultaneous 
translation  of  the  entire  proceeding  to  any 
party  who  does  not  so  speak  and  understand 
the  English  language  and  who  so  speaks  and 
understands  such  non-English  language,  or 
of  any  portion  of  the  proceeding  relating  to 
such  qualification  and  testimony,  from  such 
non-English  language  to  English  and  from 
English  to  such  non-English  language. 

"(b)  The  party  utilizing  the  services  of  a 
certified  Interpreter  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  pay  for  the  cost  of  such  services 
in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  fees  pre- 
scribed under  section  604(a)  (14)  of  this  title, 
except  that — 

"(1)  If  the  services  of  an  Interpreter  are 
utilized  by  more  than  one  party  to  the 
proceeding,  such  cost  shall  be  apportioned 
as  such  parties  may  agree,  or,  if  those  parties 
i.»t  unable  to  agree,  as  the  court  may  deter- 
mine; 

"(2)  If  the  United  States  (Including  any 
department,  agency.  Instrumentality,  or  of- 
ficer or  employee  thereof)  Is  a  party  utiliz- 
ing the  service  of  an  Interpreter,  the  cost  or 
^^portloned  cost  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  from  funds 
appropriated  to  him  for  that  ptirpose;  and 

"(3)  if  the  services  of  an  interpreter  are 
utilized  by  a  party  determined  by  the  ■court 
to  be  an  indigent,  the  cost  or  apportioned 
cost  of  such  party  shall  be  paid  by  the  Di- 
rector out  of  funds  appropriated  to  him  for 
this  purpose." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  119,  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1827.  Bilingual  proceedings.". 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall   take   effect   on   the   first   day   of   the 
seventh  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 


CONDtrCT    OP    BILINGUAL    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  119  of  title  28.  United 
St.ates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  ih'ereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  1827.  Bilingual  proceedings 

"(a)(1)  In  any  criminal  action,  whenever 
the  judge  determines,  on  his  own  motion  or 
on  the  motion  of  a  party  to  the  proceedings, 
that  (A)  the  defendant  does  not  speak  and 
understand  the  English  language  with  a 
facility  sufficient  for  him  to  comprehend 
either  the  proceedings  or  the  testimony,  or 
(B)  in  the  course  of  such  proceedings,  testi- 
mony may  be  presented  by  any  person  who 
does  not  so  speak  and  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language,  the  court,  in  all  ftirther  pro- 
ceedings in  that  action,  including  arraign- 
ment, hearings,  and  trial,  shall  order  an  oral 
simultaneous  translation  of  the  proceedings, 
or  an  oral  simultaneous  translation  of  that 
testimony,  to  be  furnished  by  an  interpret^' 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  In  any  civil  action,  whenever'  the 
judge  determines  on  his  own  motion  or  on 
the  motion  of  a  party  to  the  proceedings, 
that  (A)  a  party  does  not  speak  and  under- 
stand the  English  language  with  a  facility 
sufficient  for  him  to  comprehend  either  the 
proceedings  or  the  testimony,  or  (B)  in  the 
course  of  such  proceedings,  testimony  may 
be  presented  by  any  person  who  does  not  so 
speak  and  understand  the  English  language, 
in  all  further  proceedings  in  that  action,  in- 
cluding hearings  and  trial,  the  coiu't  shall 
order  an  oral  translation  of  the  proceedings 
to  be  made  by  an  interpreter  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  The  Judge  shall  also  determine,  in 
the  Interests  of  justice,  whether  the  trans- 
lation shall  be  simultaneous,  consecutive,  or 
summary  in  nature,  except  that  if  a  party 
requests  a  simultaneous  translation,  the 
court  shall  give  the  request  special  consid- 
eration. 

"(3)  In  any  criminal  or  civil  action,  the 
judge,  on  his  own  motion  or  on  the  motion 
of  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  may  order  all 
or  part  of  the  non-English  testimony  and  the 
translation  thereof  to  be  electronically  re- 
corded for  us  In  verification  of  the  official 
transcript  of  the  proceedings. 

"(4)  The  defendant  In  any  criminal  ac- 
tion, or  a  party  In  any  civil  action,  who  is 
entitled  to  a  translation  required  under  this 
section,  may  waive  the  translation  In  whole 
or  in  part.  The  waiver  must  be  expressly 
made  by  the  defendant  or  party  upon  the 
record  and  ap>proved  by  his  attorney  and  by 
the  judge.  Ail  interpreter  shall  be  used  to 
explain  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  waiver 
to  the  non-English-speaking  defendant  or 
party. 

"(5)  The  term  'Judge'  as  used  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  a  United  States  magistrate 
and  a  referee  in  bankruptcy. 

"(b)  (1)  The  district  court  in  each  Judicial 
district  shall  maintain  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  court  a  list  of  all  persons 
in  that  district  who  have  been  certified  as 
interpreters  by  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
under  section  604(a)  (12)   of  this  title. 

"(2)  In  any  action  where  the  services  of 
an  interpreter  are  required  to  be  utilized  un- 
der this  section,  the  court  shall  obtain  the 
services  of  a  certified  Interpreter  from  within 
the  judicial  district,  except  that,  where  there 
are  no  certified  interpreters  in  the  Judicial 
district,  the  court,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Administrative  Office  cf  the  United  States 
Coii^.  shrill  determine  the  availability  of 
aaa  utilize  the  services  of  certified  Interpret- 
ers from  nearby  districts.  Where  no  certi- 
fied interpreter  is  available  from  a  nearby  dis- 
trict, the  dourt  shall  obtain  the  services  of 
an  otherwise  competent  Interpreter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  118,  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"1827.  Bllipgual  proceedings.". 
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Sec.  3.  Section  604 (a)   of 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by   redesignating 
paragraph  (13);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immedia 
graph  (11)   the  following  new 

"(12)   Under  section  1827 
prescribe,  determine,  and 
cations  of  persons  who  may 
interpreters  in  bilingual 
BO  doing  shall  consider  the 
Ing.   and  experience  of   tho.? 
maintain  an  updated  master 
preters  certified  by  him.  and 
on  the  frequency  of  requests 
and  effectiveness  of  interpret* 
proceedings  pursuant  to  the 
Act;  (C)  provide,  or  make 
each   district   court,    appropri 
and  facilities  for  the  translat 
ILsh  languages;    (D)   prescribe 
time,  a  schedule  of  reasonable 
rendered  by  such  interpreters 
districts  where  the  Director 
visable  based  op  the  need 
authorize  the  employment  b; 
certified  full-time  or  part-ti 
and  (E)  pay  out  of  moneys 
the  Judiciary  for   the   conduc ; 
proceedings  the  amount  of  in 
or  costs  of  recording  which  i 
particular  proceeding,  unless 
discretion,  directs  fhat  all  or 
fees  or  costs  Incurred  In  a  civil 
which  an  Interpreter  Is  utillzep 
section    1827(a)(2)    of  this 
tioned  between  the  partier,  or 
in  the  action;". 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  There  are  liereby  auUiorLzed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Federal  J  idlclary  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  ^tirry  out  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

EFTECTIVE  DATE 

■     Src.  5.  The  amendment  mact  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  September  1   1975. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Presidi  nt 

sage  by  the  Senate  today  <jf 

gual  Courts  Act  will  mark 

in  the  recognition  by  our  Nfet 

milllDn.s  of  people  who  are 

the  English  language. 

all  proud  of  our  lieritage  a 

pot"  society,  continuing  i 

the  historical  legacy  of 

the  Southwest  and  el.sewher 

that  many  people  in  our 

not  fully  fluent  in  English 

people  are  no  less  a  part  of 

than  any  others,  and  our  soc 

institutions  must  accept  the 

them  fully. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  tlie 

Courts  Act.  There  can  be  n( 
more  frightening  and  disturbing 

most   any   American   than 
courtroom,  as  a  defendant  o 
a  civil  case.  If,  in  addition,  tlie 
ings  are  being  carried  out  in 
which  you  cannot  understand  I 
is  compounded.  Moreover,  it  _ 
violation  of  the  Constitution 
proceedings  to  be  carried  foflw' 
a  defendant  cannot  undei-s 
The  Bilingual  Courts  Act 
that  competent  tran.slation  s 
be  available  to  any  defendant 
party  In  a  Federal  courtroon 
testimony  in  a  case  by  a  nijn 
speaking  witness  will  be 
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a  competent  interpreter.  These  rights 
are  fundamental  and  inescapable  If  true 
justice  is  to  be  done  In  our  courts.  This 
legislation  will  also  provide  administra- 
tive support  for  the  interpreter  services 
through  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  author  of  this 
Important  legislation.  It  received  unani- 
mous support  from  witne.sses  In  our 
hearings,  which  included  judges,  law- 
yers, and  representatives  of  etlinic  com- 
munities. I  hope  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider  and  pass  this  bill  in  this  ses.sion. 
We  haver^aited  too  long  to  secure  the 
rights  of  non-English-speaking  people 
in  our  Nation,  and  I  am  verypleased  that 
the  Senate  has  taken  this  step  in  mak- 
ing the  American  dream  more  real  for 
all  of  our  citizens. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A   bill   to  amend   title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  more  effectively  lor  bilingual 
proceedings    In    all    district    courts    of    the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes." 
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TRANSFER  OF  MADISON  COUNTY, 
FLA..  TO  THE  NORTHERN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  FLORIDA 

The  bill  (S.  3021)  fco  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  Mad- 
i;;on  County,  Fla.,  shall  be  included  in  the 
northern  judicial  district  of  Flprida,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reeling,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
89  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended-:- 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  "Liberty,"  In  the  first 
paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  the  following: 
"Madison,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Madison,"  In  the  first 
(jaragraph  of  subsection  (b). 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  special  orders? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
that  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Weickeri. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President  I  thank 
the  distinguished  assistant  i  linority 
leader  for  granting  me  the  time  assigned 
to  him. 


tr?  nslated 


NET  WORTH  DISCLOSURE 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
.should  like,  if  I  may,  to  spend  a  few  min- 
utes on  things  that  I  think  should  be  of 
some  concern  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate;  specifically,  our  role  as  Senators 
in  relationship  to  the  duty  now  being 
performed  by  our  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  in 
e.xamining     the    qualifications    of     the 


former  Governor  of  New  York,  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  insofar  as  the  nomination 
proceedings  are  concerned. 

A  great  deal  of  time  has  been  spent 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  examining 
the  net  worth  of  Nelson  Rockefeller,  time 
that  I  believe  to  be  well  spent  and  justi- 
fied by  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  all 
the  interests  of  that  particular  individ- 
ual so  that  his  actions  might  be  gaged 
against  those  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  those  examining 
Nelson  Rockefeller  have  no  such  require- 
ment placed  on  them.  We  are  in  a  day 
and  age  when  we  are  trying,  once  again, 
to  reestablish  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  their  elected  and  appointed 
representatives.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  such  a  statement  of  net  worth  is  be- 
ing considered  by  the  conferees  on  the 
compainrn  spending  reform  bill. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  address 
ourselves  to  this  subject  in  a  very  simple 
and  direct  way,  specifically  by  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  would  make  it 
incumbent  upon  each  Representative, 
each  Senator,  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  and  other  high  officials  of 
government  to  once  a  year  disclose  their 
a.ssets  and  liabilities,  in  order  that  their 
constituency,  be  it  the  United  States  of 
America,  any  particular  State,  or  any 
district  within  the  State,  may  be  able  to 
judge  the  actions  of  the  individual  as 
his  financial  interests. 

I,  therefore,  intend  to  introduce  today 
what  I  call  the  net  worth  disclosure  act. 
Let  me  summarize  its  points  very  briefly. 
Those  covered  by  the  act  would  be  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  Members 
of  the  Senate,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  all  employees  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  receiv- 
ing compen-sation  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  $30,000. 

What  do  they  have  to  file?  A  list  of  all 
assets  and  liabilities  over  $1,500,  on  the 
basis  of  fair  market  value  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31  of  the  previous  year. 

The  act  would  become  eflTective  as  of 
January  1975.  The  time  period  covered 
would  be  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Therefore,  Joy  February  15  of  1975,  all 
persons  covered  by  this  legislation  >would 
have  to  indicate  what  their  net  worth  was 
as  of  December  31. 1974.  Aijyone  who  had 
been  appointed  or  elected  in  a  public  elec- 
tion during  the  course  of  1975  would  have 
to  file  such  a  statement  within  45  days  of 
his  election  or  appointment. 

The  statements  would  be  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  any  member 
of  the  public  paying  the  cost  of  such  re- 
port would  have  access  to  the  informa- 
tion. Any  person  who  willfully  failed  to 
file  such  a  report,  or  knowing  and  will- 
fully filed  a  false  report,  would  be  fined 
not  more  than  $2,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

Obviously  we  consider  this  matter  of 
financial  interest  to  be  of  importance, 
otherwise  we  would  not  be  spending  the 
time  spent  already  in  making  such  in- 
quiries of  a  potential  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  not  one  sin- 
gle confirmation  hearing  that  we  conduct 
in  the  Senate  that  this  is  not  a  key  part 
of  the  hearing :  a  statement  of  assets  and 
liabilities,  and  the  elimination  of  any  as- 
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sets  and  liabilities  which  we  demand, 
where  any  conflict  of  interest  might  arise. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  the  public 
to  believe  that  we  mean  business  If  this 
is  what  we  require  for  those  that  we  pass 
uix)n  when  we  do  not  require  it  of  our- 
s^ves?  We  have  some  sort  of  disclosure 
laws;  we  make  certain  disclosures,  some 
of  which  are  filed  in  sealed  envelopes, 
not  available  to  the  public,  and  some 
of  which  are  available  to  the  public.  It 
is  not  a  very  difficult  or  complicated  mat- 
ter to  set  it  all  down  on  paper  and  make 
sure  it  is  available  to  our  constituencies, 
and  I  might  add.  not  only  would  it  in- 
form our  constituents,  but  I  believe  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  protecting 
elected  officials  from  unfair  innuendos 
by  theii'  constituents.  I  have  from  time 
to  time  heard  it  said  here  on  this  floor, 
for  example.  "Well,  you  know  him;  he 
has  a"  big  interest  in  such  an  interven- 
tion." Such  financial  statements  would 
put  such  rumors  to  rest. 

I  think  it  is  expected  of  us  in  this 
day  and  age.  I  tliink  it  will  make  better 
representations  for  those  Presidents,  Vice 
Presidents,  and  high-ranking  officials; 
and  most  importantly  of  all,  it  will  re- 
store faith  in  the  political  process  and 
the  politicians  to  require  that  process, 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people,  in- 
stead of,  m  effect,  saying  there  are  two 
standards,  one  for  us  who  make  the 
laws  and  the  other  for  those  who  have 
to  live  under  the  laws. 

Really,  that  needs  to  be  done  ahead  of 
anything  else.  It  is  more  important  than 
the  disclosure  of  Nelson  Rockefeller's 
stock  and  bond  holdings,  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  we  are  willing  to  go  ahead 
and  make  ourselves  subject  to  what  we 
require  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Net  Worth 
Disclosure  Act  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Mi-.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  to  the  distinguished 
assistant  minority  leader,  and  again 
thank  him  for  his  courtesy  in  extending 
me  the  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
.ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  4059 

A  bill  to  require  th«  disclosure  ot  the  net 

worth  of  public  officials 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Net  Worth  Disclosure 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Each  individual  referred  to  In 
subeectlon  (b)  shall  file  annually  with  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  a 
full  and  complete  statement  of  net  worth  to 
consist  of: 

(1)  A  list  of  the  identity  and  value  of  each 
asset  held  by  him,  or  Jointly  by  him  and  his 
spouse  or  by  him  and  his  child  or  children, 
and  which  has  a  fair  market  value  In  ex- 
cess of  $1,500  as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  prior  to  that  In  which  he  Is  requh-ed  to 
file  a  report  under  this  Act. 

(2)  A  list  of  the  Identity  and  amount  of 
each  liability  owad  by  him,  or  Jointly  by 
him  and  bis  spouse  or  by  him  and  his  child 
or  chOdren,  and  which  Is  In  excess  of  $1,500 
as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  prior  to^ 
that  In  which  he  Is  required  to  file  a  report 
under  this  Act. 


(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  apply  to 
the  President,  the  Vice-President,  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (including  Delegates  and 
the  Resident  Conunlssioner  from  Puerto 
Rico),  and  each  officer  ana  employee  of  the 
United  States  within  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  Government  receiving 
compensation  at  au  annual  rate  in  excess  of 
S.30.000. 

(c)  Report.s  required  by  this  .\ct  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  shall  contain  sufch  in- 
formation in  order  to  meet  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  ad  the  Comptroller  General  may 
prescribe.  All  reports  filed  under  this  Act 
r.hall  be  maintained  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral as  public  records,  open  to  inspection  by 
members  of  the  public,  and  copies  of  such 
records  shall  be  furnishMl  upon  request  at 
a  reasonable  fee.  J 

Sec.  3.  Each  person  to  whorn  this  Act 
applies  on  January  1  of  any  year  shall  file 
t-he  report  required  by  this  on  or  before 
February  15  of  that  year.  Each  person  to 
whom  this  Act  first  applies  during  a  year 
after  January  1  of  that  year  shall  file  the 
report  required  by  this  Act  on  or  before  the 
forty-fifth  day  after  this  Act  first  applies  to 
him  during  that  year. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  falls  to  file  a  report  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  Act,  or  who  knowingly  and 
wUlfully  files  a  false  report  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  Act,  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $2,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1,  1975. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  assistant  minority  leader  has  1 
minute  remaining.  j 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  ord^j:,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (MK  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  Is  i-ecognized  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  7  minutes,  and  he  may  have 
more  time  if  he  needs  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


BIBLE  TRANSLATION  D5VY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
Bible  Translation  Day.  Several  years  ago, 
the  U.S.  Senate  passed  a  resolution  desig- 
nating September  30  of  each  year  as  Bible 
Translation  Day.  Here  in  Washington.  It 
was  observed  on  an  international  level 
yesterday.  There  was  an  appropriate 
meeting  at  the  Lisner  Auditorium  on  the 
campus  of  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, and  individuals  from  many  parts  of 
the  world  were  here  to  obseiTC  Bible 
Translation  Day. 

There  are  a  number  of  groups  that 
have,  over  the  years,  been  Interested 
in  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  has 
been  a  slow  process  in  the  past.  However, 
miraculous  things  have  been  happening 
U(  our  time. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  still 
2,000  tribes  on  Earth  who  do  not  have  a 
written  language.  Someone  will  have  to 
learn  their  languages,  devise  alphabets 


for  them,  compose  a  written  language, 
r.nd  then  trkH§late  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  there  would 
follow  the  translation  of  books  to  provide 
them  with  all  the  learning  of  the  world. 

An  organization  that  has  done  great 
work  in  this  area  is  the  Wycliffe  Bible 
Transiators.  Its  founder  was  Dr.  William 
Cameron  Townsend.  Dr.  Townsend  was 
born  in  the  ye?.v  189ft.  He  was  here  yes- 
terday for  the  celebration,  pnd  rectived 
some  honors  that  he  very  richly  deserved. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  rather  in- 
teiesting  how  the  Wycliffe  Bible  Trans- 
lators came  into  being.  William  Cameron 
Townsend.  who  is  affectionately  known 
as  Uncle  Cam.  left  college  and  went  down 
to  Central  America  selling  Bibles  in  the 
Spanish  language. 

An  Indian  who  did  not  speak  Spanish, 
but  spoke  his  native  tongue,  came  up  to 
young  Mr.  Townsend  and  said,  'If  your 
God  is  so  great,  why  doesn't  He  si}eak  in 
our  tongae?" 

That  was  a  challenge  to  young  Mr. 
Townsend.  His  next  10  or  more  years 
were  spent  in  formulating  the  language, 
reduding  it  to  writing,  and  translating 
the  Holy  Scriptures  for  that  particular 
tribe. 

During  the  lifetime  of  this  man,  thus 
work  that  was  started  then  has  so  pro- 
gressed that  they  have  already  reached 
600  tribes  with  a  written  language  and, 
at  least,  part  of  the  translation  of  the 
Holy  Bible. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  when  triijes 
who  are  without  a  written  language  are 
given  this  much  instruction  that  it  is  like 
lifting  them  out  of  the  stone  age  into  the 
20th  century. 

I  daresay  that  Dr.  Townsend,  in  his 
lifetime,  has  done  more  good  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  among  the  deprived 
people  of  the  world  than  all  the  foreign 
aid  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

We  live  in  a  day  where  this  work  Is 
progressing  at  an  unusual  rate  because 
today  they  are  using  airplanes  and  radio. 
Mechanical  devices,  electronic  devices, 
computers,  every  modern  dertce,  are  be- 
ing used  to  aid  in  this  translation.  They 
are  i-ecruiting  thousands  of  people  in  this 
task,  and  they  expect  to  reach  the  re- 
maining 2,000  tribes  in  this  generation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  news  release  concerning  the  ob- 
servance of  Bible  Translation  Day;  and 
also  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Town- 
send. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease and  the  biographical  sketch  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Bible  Translation  Day 

Bible  Translation  Day,  officially  set  apart 
as  September  30  by  tl^  U.S.  Senate  In  a  Joint 
resolution  seven  years  ago,  was  observed  this 
year  with  special  ceremonies  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol.  National  and  International  digni- 
taries gathered  to  honor  Dr.  Cameron  Town- 
send,  founder  of  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators 
and  pioneer  missionary  statesman.  Addition- 
ally, a  premier  multi-media  presentation  de- 
pleting the  past,  present  and  future  of  Bible 
translation  worldwide  was  premiered  here. 
Churches  throughout  North  America  gave 
recognition  to  the  work  of  Bible  translation 
and  the  need  for  more  Bible  tca^sfators  iu 
services  on  Sunclav.  Septemt)ei''29. 
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•Evf  ry  person  who  possesses  f  Biljle  sliares 
ill  some  degree  lii  the  moral  res  ponslbility  to 
provide  it  lor  everyone  who  ( loesn't,"  says 
cifoige  M.  Cowan,  president  of  Vyclilfe  Bible 
Tninsi:>tors.  Events  and  progr  ims  centered 
:— ciiid  Bible  Translation  Day  were  planned 
t'.  itenuiiistiaie  ways  this  rrsp  mslbllity  can 
i)f  uihilert  throiigh  people  inv  ilvement  and 
t  i  report  vi\  the  progress  ol  Jlble  transla- 
ti  )ii  aroi.nC  the  world. 

i^epiember  30  w.is  chosen  as  Bible  Truns- 
l.;i!on  Day  becaxise  it  is  the  dat ;  of  the  death 
of  Jerome,  the  -father  vl  BiVjle  tran.-lation." 

Today,  many  groups  besides  kV'yclllTe  Bible 
Tranol.itors  are  at  wori:  givii  g  the  Scrip- 
tures to  ethnic  groups  m  thi  ir  vernacular 
language.  Denominalio:ial  soclMies.  s\>ch  as 
Lutheran  Bible  Translators,  hi  ,vc  formed  to 
carry  out  the  unfinished  work  With  the  in- 
creasing Involvement  of  nallor  al  tiaublalors 
working  on  a  language  on  th  lir  homeland, 
Wycliffe  now  enters  a  new  la  iguage  group 
every  two  weeks  to  begin  Ihigiiistic  analysis 
and  eventually.  Bible  translail  in. 

In  mld-1974  Wycliffe  reported  work  In  prog- 
re.ss  In  600  languages  in  26  co  intrles.  After 
17  years  in  Papua  New  Guinea,  the  organiza- 
tion has  assigned  linguisLS  to  ivork  in  more 
than  one  hundred  languages  here  and  al- 
ready, three  New  Testaments  have  been  pub- 
lished for  peoples  of  this  South  Pacific  island. 
The  eighth  revised  edition  ol  Tlic  Ethno- 
logue,  just  published  by  Wycli  Te,  lists  5,687 
languages  in  the  world.  Two  thousand  of 
these  different  language  groups  or  approxi- 
mately 200,000,000  people  do  lot  have  the 
Bible  in  their  own  language, 
.-.^ycllffes  academic  arm,  the  Summer  In- 
stThilM^f  Linguistics  (SIL>  lias  Just  com- 
pleted concentrated  se.ssions  of  linguistic 
training  at  three  universities  and  Gordon 
College  in  the  U.S.  Its  sumner  school  in 
Great  Britain  was  attended  ly  more  than 
200  potential  linguist,s  froir  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  continent  aid  the  covn-se 
In  Germany  attracted  35  i  tudents.  SIL 
courses  In  New  Zealand  and  Alistralia  are  to 
be  held   ater  this  year 

SILs    International    Lingul^-lc    Center    in 
Dallas.  Texas  begins  its  third 
this  fall  and  expects  a  full  enrciUment  of  stu 
dents,  many  of  whom  are  plaining  to  enter 
Bible  traiuslatlon  or  literacy  wfrk  somewhere 
In  the  world. 

Supporting  these  linguisus 
of  churches,  and  indi\idiials 
teachers,  secretaries,  pilots, 
others.  Wycllffe's  technical  aitii,  the  Jtingle 
Aviation  and  Radio  Service,  n  5w  operates  52 
aircraft  and  some  460  two-.wsv  radios  in  13 
stations  around  the  world,  p^viding  trans 
portation  and  communlcatior 
translation  can  be  speeded  ^rther  toward 
a  swift  completion. 

A  practical  and  continuing 
technology   for   this    Bible   Translation   Day 
1974  event  Is  the  commission ipg  to  service  of 
the  professional  nnilti-media 
Yotir  God  Is  So  Great  '.  A  spei 
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are   thousands 

and  a  host  of 

printers     and 


application  of 


jroduction.  "If 
ially  built  and 
equipped  mobile  unit  affectibnately  named 
"Spirit  of  Uncle  Cam"  after  :he  founder  of 
WycllfTe,  will  tour  the  U.S.  ai  d  Canada  pre 
senting  hi  churches,  schools  tud  service  or- 
fianizations  the  challenge  of  Bible  transla 
tion.  This  production  is  designed  to  Inform 
the  public  and  accelerate  recruitment  of  6000 
personnel  needed  to  compete  the  Bible 
translation  task.  Dr.  Townseiid's  vision  and 
clear  purpose  has  brought  pn  gress  and  hope 
to  thousands  of  people  aroun  1  the  world.  He 
coiuiniies  to  enlist  hundred  of  workers  to 
Join  the  family  of  3400  people  in  Wycliffe 
working  in  600  Uxngiiage  groi  ps  in  25  differ- 
ent countrie.s        

There  is  no  doubt   that  D*.  Towii.send   te 
serious  about  rompleiiivg  th«    Bible  transla 
tion  task  in  the  remaining    mreaclied  2000 
language  t;rouj>s  in  tliis  gener  ition. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    DXTA — WttLIAM    CAMERON 
TC'WNSEND 

William  Cainerori  Townsend,  born  on  a 
farm  m  California  In  1896,  has  spent  most 
of  his  adult  life  among  Indian  tribes  In  Latin 
America.  When  Just  •^l  years  of  age  he  left 
Occidental  College  (to  which  he  never  re- 
turned) to  serve  a?  a  Bible  colportetir  lu 
Guatemala.  While  selling  Spanish  Bibles 
he  realized  that  the  large  Indian  popitlatlon 
of  that  land  could  not  understand  the  trade 
Irt'iguaf.c  Scriptures.  Soon  he  felt  God's  call 
to  work  among  the  Indians  and  Joined  the 
Central  Amvrlcan  Mission.  So  convinced  v.as 
be  of  the  need  icr  giving  at  least  one  tribe 
God's  Word  in  its  own  language  that  he  spent 
loin-teen  years  among  the  Cakchlquel  In- 
dians of  that  country,  mastering  their  tongue 
with  its  dlffic\ilt  sounds  and  complicaied 
grammar  and  translating  the  whole  New 
Testament  for  them.  While  In  Guacnmala  he 
had  a  part  in  founding  five  schools,  a  small 
hospital  and  a  small  printing  plant. 

Author  of  the  Pvscho-Pnonemic  Method  of 
leaching  tr>  reaci,  Townsend  organized  a 
number  of  literacy  campaigns  among  the 
Indians.  In  1932,  whl»e  inirodticing  the  re- 
cently finished  Cakchlquel  translation 
through  reading  campaigns  and  Bible  con- 
ferences, Mr.  Townsend  contracted  tubercu- 
losis and  had  to  return  to  the  U.S.,  but  with 
the  vLslon  a".d  desire  to  reach  other  Bible- 
less  trioes.  This  desire  was  fired  by  periodic 
report",  broiight  to  him  by  Mr.-L.  L.  Legters 
whom  he  had  met  at  the  first  Cakchlquel 
Bible  conference.  Mr.  Legters,  burdened  for 
unevangfllzed  tril?es,  made  periodic  trips  to 
Lathi  America 'In  tiie  interest  of  pioneer 
missions.  Photographs  that  Mr.  Legters  look 
of  prlmlllve  Indians  deep  In  the  Jungles  of 
Brazil ^lade  such  an  impression  upon  Towns, 
end  that  he  determined  by  God's  grace  to 
pioneer  again  and  give  the  Word  of  God 
to  at  least  one  tribe  of  Amazonia.  While  re- 
covering his  health  he  learned  that  more 
than  a"^housand  tribes  in  the  world  had  not 
even  one  line  of  the  Scriptures  In  their  lan- 
guage. More  than  ever  he  wanted  to  go  to 
South  America  as  soon  as  his  health  would 
permit. 

Legters  persuaded  him  to  begin  closer  to 
home.  In  November  of  1933  they  went  to- 
gether to  Mexico  at  the  invitation  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Mexican  educatbr.  Professor 
Molscs  Saenz,  who  knew  from  personal  ob- 
servation the  character  of  the  Indian  work 
done  by  Townsend  In  Guatamala.  The  visit 
to  Mexico  srrengthened  Towi^send's  convie- 
lion  that  a  course  In  descriptive  linguistics 
was  sorely  needed  for  training  mis.slonaries 
intending  to  do  trairlation  work. 

They  planned  such  a  course  for  the.  fol- 
lowing summer.  It  began  in  a  very  humble 
way  with  two  students  In  an  abandoned 
farmhouse  near  Sulphur  Spring.  Arkansas. 
From  this  obscure  beginning  grew  the  work 
which  Is  now  known  as  the  Summer  Insti- 
tute of  Linguistics  and  the  Wycliffe  Bible 
Translators.  God  has  honored  the  faith  and 
vision  of  its  founders  so  thfct  the  Summer 
Institute  of  Linguistics  has*rown  to  Include 
nine  linguistic  training  Institutes  in  five 
countries:  United  States,  llngland,  Australia. 
Germany  and  New  Zealand.  The  combined 
enrollment  now  appfoximate#  600  students 
annually.  The  more  than  6,000  graduates  are 
laborhig  In  at  least  25  countries  of  the  world 
under  the  auspices  of  .scftne  25  denomina- 
tional and  Interdenominational  uiiSiilonary 
organizations. 

Since  Mr.  Legters  died  in  -^940  Townsend 
ser\ed  as  General  Director  of  tliC  growing 
organization.^  until  1960  when  he  resigned 
from  all  administrative  and  directive  re- 
sponsibilities within  WBT  and  SIL  so  that 
he  could  dedlcat«  hLs  time  to  promotion 
and  advancement,  oi  the  W;  iiffe  program 
11. to  new  lands. 


The  zeal  and  faith  of  "Uncle  Cam"  (as  Mr. 
Townsend  la  affecUonately  called  by  many 
of  the  WycllfTe  family)  was  contagious.  The 
group  of  12  translators  which  went  to  Mexi- 
co In  1935  has  grown,  under  God.  to  Include 
Bible  translators  and  support  personnel 
working  among  nearly  600  tribes  In  26  coun- 
tries. Traiuilators  iifhalf  of  these  lands  are 
served  by  Wycllffe's  Jungle  Aviation  and 
Radio  Service  which  Townsend  also  founded. 
Wyclitre  workers  have  Joined  together  in  a 
<  ovtnr.ni  of  prayer  tq  God  that  before  the 
iurn  of  the  century  He  will  send  forth  suf- 
ticient  workers  to  complete  the  translation 
tusk  which,  according  to  autliprltative  re- 
ports, incliides  at  least  2  000  Blbleleis  tribes. 

Mr.  Townsend  has  taught  courses  in  lin- 
►•ui.lifs  at  the  two  oldest  universities  of  the 
wciern  hemisphere,  the  National  Univer3l-_ 
ties  of  Mexico  and  Peru.'In  1953  he  was  dec- 
orated for  distinguished  service  by  the  I>resi- 
denl  of  Peru  and  again  In  1962  and  1963.  In 
lKt6  a  Doctorate  Honoris  Causa  was  con- 
ferred upon  Townsend  by  the  University  of 
San  Marcos  of  Lima  and  in  1967  he  received 
ficcorations  from  Brazil  and  Guatemala.  In 
I9.'58  he  was  acclaimed  "Spiritual  Conqueror 
of  the  Jungle  "  when  a  decoration  for  dis- 
tinguished .service  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  Government  of  Ecuador.  In  1972  Mr. 
Towsend  was  proclaimed  "Benefactor  of  the 
LingulsticaUy  Isolated  Populations  of  Ameri- 
ca "  by  the  VII  Inter-American  Indian  Con- 
gress. 

Mo=t  recently  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townsend  have 
nmde  several  extended  visits  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
looking  Into  the  possibilities  of  translation 
work  in  cfertaln  areas  of  that  land. 

The  Town.sends  have  four  children  and 
.several  grijndchlldren. 


appojntme;nt  by  the  president 
pro  tempore 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  pur- 
.siiant  to  Public  Mw  84-689,  appomts  the 
following  Senators  as  delegates  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  to  held  in  Lon- 
don. England.  November  11-16,  1974: 
Senators  Sparkman,  Jackson,  Mansfield, 
Pell.  Kennedy,  Bayh,  Nelson,  Hol- 
LINGS.  Eagleton,  Tunney,  Bentsen, 
Johnston.  Huddleston.  Javits,  Stevens, 
and  BrcKLEY. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator fiom  South  Dakota   (Mr.  McOov- 

ERNI  . 

Then  I  understand  we  have  morning 
business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct.  The  Senator  is 
recognized. 


AGAINST  MANIPULATION  AND 
DELAY   ON    FOREIGN   AID 

Mr.  MrGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent days,  the  execjitive  branch  has 
waged  a  concerted  effort  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  taking  action  on  the  annual 
foreign  aid  bill,  which  Is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate.   Employees  from  the 
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state  Department,  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
.^gency  for  International  Development 
liave  swarmed  about  the  halls  of  Con- 
i'ress  trying  to  induce  Senators  to  put  oS 
at.y  votes  until  after  the  November  elec- 
iion.  In  an  unusual  action.  Secretary 
l^.issinser  has  exhorted  the  Democi'atic 
pnd  Rcpubiican  caucu.scs  to  postpone  ac- 
tion on  foreign  aid  until  after  the 
cl'^'^tion. 

Various  con{»;-es.sicnal  lerdCiS  iiave 
l-.c::'.  .'-ummoncd  to  ti"io  White  Houf^-:  in 
slill  another  effort  to  v;ase  delay. 

Apparently  the  executive  branch  be- 
lieves that  Cor!fiicss  will  deal  less  criti- 
cally with  the  foreign  aid  bill  once  the 
election  is  passed.  Their  assumption 
seems  to  be  that  Senators  them-plve.<M*ec- 
o^nize  the  merits  of  foreign  aid.  but  that 
the  American  jjeople  do  :iot  and.  there- 
fore, when  the  election  ii  passed.  Sen- 
r%tors  will  feel  more  inclined  to  support 
the  progr.nm.  What  executive  officials 
.seem  unaVle  to  comprehend  is  that  a 
very  sizable  body  of  Senators  now  does 
not  believe  that  in  its  present  lorm  the 
foreign  aid  prairram  deserves  sapport 
election  c"  no  election.  I  for  one — and  I 
know  many  otiier  Senators  incHidins  the 
distinsiuished  Sen?  tor  now  presidirg 
share  this  view — believe  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration would  do  very  little  to  serve 
either  the  intereits  of  the  A.moncan  peo- 
ple or  the  interests  of  tiic  world  s  poorest 
people  who  are  most  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. In.stf^ad,  the  program  in  its  present 
desiein  ic  largely  a  concoction  of  long- 
.■^tanding  and  highly  dubious  activities 
which  originated  in  the  cold  war  and 
which  have  been  perpetuated  simply  by 
bureaucratic  inertia  and.  I  nit^t  confess, 
some  i.iertia  here  on  tiie  t-'ait  oC  Con- 
gress. There  v.'as  a  time  when  we  could 
rationalize  our  support  for  corrupt  mili- 
tary diciatorsliips  around  the  world  on 
the  grounds-  that  such  action  was  neces- 
sary to  defend  the  fi'^  ■?.  world.  But  those 
arguments  were  weak  rt  the  time,  and 
they  have  been  proven  to  be  weak  by  the 
lessons  of  the  past  10  years.  What  the 
administration  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand is  that  both  the  American  people 
and  their  elected  representatives  are  fed 
up  with  such  negative,  wasteful  policies, 
regardless  ol  tne  November  election  or 
its  outcome. 

Tills  country.  Mr.  Preridont,  has  a 
strong  humanitarian  tradition,  and  the 
time  has  long  since  come  when  our  for- 
eign aid  activities  should  either  express 
tiiat  tradition  cr  be  brought  to  an  end. 
The  foreign  aid  bill  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
is  pointed  in  that  direction.  It  is  a  bill 
in  whicli  tizable  reductions  have  been 
made  in  military  support  for  repressive 
dictatorships,  but  in  v.hich  worldwide 
economic  and  humanitarian  a.^sistance 
hns  been  provided  for  at  a  level  which 
strikes  a  reasonable  balance  between  the 
needs  of  the  world's  most  impoverished 
reople  abroad  and  our  own  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  here  at  home. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  he  majority  of  Senators  wish  to  pro- 
crastinate on  this  bill.  I  know  that  is  not 
llie  leader's  position.  If  the  election  is 
only  a  month  away  and  Senators  are 
riow  especially  coii'-cious  of  tlieir  constit- 


uents' wishes,  so  much  the  better.  It  Is 
v/hat  we  call  democracy.  President  Ford 
has  said  that  he  intends  to  run  an  open 
odministration.  I  say  let  us  run  an  open 
CongrCiS.  This  bill  is  awaiting  action. 
Many  worthwhile  amendments  have 
been  proposed  which  deserve  considera- 
tion and  an  open  vote  which  I  believe 
v.-iU  materially  strengthen  our  foreign 
aid  urogram.  So  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
tan  act  and  act  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  lead-  ^ 
crsliip  tQ  put  this  bill  before  the  Senate' 
vithout  further  delay,  and  I  object  to 
any  further  motion  to  lay  this  bill  aside, 
except  to  make  way  for  the  most  urgent 
bv.  ineos  in  the  judgment  of  the  leader- 
ship. 

.•'  am,  ri;.^  directins  the?e  resrarks  in 
rny  way,  Mr.  President,  to  be  critical  of 
ihe  ler.aer.'^hip.  but  .simply  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  tlier^has  been 
I'LUvy  pressure  from  the  executive 
bii  nch  who  are  reluctant  to  see  this 
inf/ii.er  come  to  a  vote  before  the  Novem- 
'c^v  election,  and  I  tiiink  we  ought  tc  act. 
r  ^d  act  now. 

?I-.  President.  I  yield  the  Jioor. 


T-OUTXNE  r.TORNTNa  BUSINESS 

VI,o  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
::■:'.■■?..  Undrr  the  previous  order,  there  will 
.;0w  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
:c.tine  maiTiirg  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  v.-nh  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
L^esi,  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
per;'. Ihe  clerk  v.ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei'H  pro- 
"cxdcd  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
(inr.nirnous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quotum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
i'oe.  V^^'ithout  objection,  it  is  lb  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:40  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  readirtg  clerks,  amiounced  that 
the  Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  16032)  to  authorize 
tiic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  change 
the  alloy  and  weight  of  the  1-cent  piece 
and  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  to  authorize  grants 
to  "Eisenhower  College,  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequentlj' 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tcm- 
poi-e  (Mr.  Aeourczki. 


At  2:25  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15301)  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to 
revise  the  retirement  system  for  em- 
ployees of  employers  covered  thereunder, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  LAip  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  group  of  the  North 
Atlantic  As.^einbly.  vice  Miv^Gubser, 
resigned. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the'Kouse  InsLsts  u:  on  its  amendments 


to  the  bill  (S.  3164)  to  provide  for  greater 
disclosure  of  the  nature  and  costs  of  real 
estate  settlement  of  the  nature  and  costs 
of  real  estate  settlement  seiwices;  to 
eliminate  the  pr.ymei-.t  of  kickbac'ics  and 
v.nearned  fees  in  connection  v. ith  settle- 
ment services  rro\-ided  in  fedei-ally  re- 
lated moitgare  transactions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agrees  to  the  conference  requested 
by  the  Senate  on  the  aisagreeing  vote.s 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Suluvan.  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsyhania: 
Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Sx  Germ/jn,  Mr.  Goi;- 
/ALEz.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Blackburn.  Mr. 
Roussklot.  Mr.  Wylie,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania  were  appointed  manag- 
ers of  the  conference  en  the  part  of  the 
House. 


CC.l^^V.UNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TlVi;  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
tiore  (Mr.  Asourezki  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  vhich  were  re- 
ferred as  intJicated: 

Disposal  Plans  for  Ci'ptain  IIatebia!. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Let^islative  Llai- 
."'on  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  correct- 
ing the  date  of  the  commencement  of  dis- 
posal plans  for  139  tons  of  asrent  GB  at 
Rocky  Mottntaln  Arsenal  as  previously  re- 
portedj'rom  September  1976  to  September 
1974.  Freferred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serviv.es. 

IvEPORT  OF    T:iE    r.MFRGENCY    LoAN    GV.'-RANTXE 
BOAKD 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury transmittin-;,  pursuant  to  law,  the  an- 
mial  report  of  the  Emergency  Loan  Gu.tran- 
tee  Board  for  the  period  August  1,  1973. 
through  .July  31. 1974  (with  an  accompanying  . 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank-  ' 
int.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  i 

Heport  of  the  Atiorney  General 
A  Utter  from  the  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  volunt  ry  agreements 
and  progrsm.s  pursuant  to  section  708(e)  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking'. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

REPor.T  OF  Tuz  Small  Business 

AMINISTRATION 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  S.-naU 
Bu«i:-,ess  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1973  report  of  the  S.mall  Business  Adminis- 
tration (7-ith  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
i'erred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Ur'oan  Affairs. 

PRrPOilEO  REGtTLATION   OF  THE   COST   AcCOrNT- 

iNo  Standards  Board 
A  letter  frjm  the  Ch.ilrman  of  the  Cost 
Accountinn  Standards  Board  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  proposed  regulation  en- 
titled '  Accounting  f  j^r  Costs  of  Compensated 
Per.so'.-.al  Absehce"  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers). Referred  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Bank- 
in^^.  Housln:;  and  Urban  Affairs. 

RtPORT    OF    THF    NaTION.U.    RaILROAO 

Passenger  Corpoeation 
A  letter  frcm  the  vice  president  of  the 
N.iiional  Railrc^ad  Passeriger  Corpnratlou 
trarsmiuing.  pursuant  to  law.  Its  operating 
report  fur  the  month  of  June  1974  ( with  an 
prrompanying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cummercp. 
Budget  Estim.nte  foi:   1976  oi*  the  Con- 

St'MER    FBODUCT    SAFETV    COMMISSION 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 

C'->nsumer  Prociuct  Safety  C'-mmlssion  trans- 
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mittinp.  pursuant  to  law,  a  roiiy  of  the  bucli^et 
estimate  lor  1976  for  the  Com  nisslon  (with 
R-.cnmpRnyi:ig  papfs) .  rttterre  1  to  the  Com- 
mit lee  on  Coiiunerte. 

I't'Ci  v..  .M.roN's  or  thk  Ficorii  al  Powch 
•    Commission    | 

letter  from  the  Ch.tirman  Lf  liie  Federal 
..  ^ .-..--.  ^ ''  "'-^  copies  fif  two 

Natural    Gas 

■Volume  V  of 

w\  Reports"  " 

inF) .  Rereirc'd 


Power  CcmmL-sloii  transmit  tin 
p^iblicatlon";  entr.lcd  •,'>Tajor 
Pipelini's.  June  3i>.  1074"';  a\ici 
the  Na':lonal  Gas  Survey,  'Spe 
(Willi  accompanying  Jiuljllcat; 


10  the  Ccimittfo  on  Commerce. 


pEPO.iT  OF  iHK  Bah,  AijEr.-iv  oi 

or    COLVMBIA 

A  letter  from  the  Direc'ov  <if  '.lie  Dis'viit 
of  c'Uur.ibia  Bnil  Agency  trau 
.'.aant  lo  law,  liic  r.nnual  rcpc  rt  of  ihc  Bay 
Afeeiicy  of  the  Disnici  of  (  oifni'iia  Toi  the 
iisual  year  June  1,  ;!)73,  liaoi.i; 
iwith  an  rifcoiiipanyiiii;  report 
the  Commitiee  on  the  District  rf  CoUnubin. 
Rkport  by  the  Sdciat.  sjt  u-  1.  y 
.iDaTi-;isTnArio:< 

A  letter  f'-om  ilie  Secretary  o 
cation,  anrt  Welfare  transmit: 
to  law,  a  rcpovi  of  I'le  ."^oci.-.l 


Ti-K  Di.-.inirr 


1  May  31,  1974 
Referred  to 


ministration    en-:i.!?cl     -Prospi  cti.e    Relm 
hnrseme.nt  Siticiie.s.  Experiment; ,  ar.ti  I>mon- 
■■"tratious'    cvlth   ,\i\  a>';conipar  ying  vepo"-t  > 
Referrefl  to  ti:c  Conimlttec  on  I  Innnre. 

lNTrr.NA.IOr,AL  .\l..<-l  ^MLMTS  Qj  ULR  1  HAN 

Thlaties    . 
A  letttT  from  the  Assi-itim  t-ef^al  Adv  i-ser 
for  Treaty  Allairs  cf  the  Depart|iient  of  SMte 

copie=;  of  iii- 
than  treaties 
'1  days   (With 


transmitting,  pur.suaia  to  I,-x\v, 
icruatlonal  agreements  oih(.r 
entered  into  within  the  t;a.<;t 
accompanying  papers).  Refeire^  to  tne  Com- 
mitiee  oji  Ft, reign  Relations 

PROPOSKD        LEGIt.LATIf>N 


riY    T]  I 


Orriff:  of  the   Prksufnt 


A  letter  from -tlie  Director  ( 


tivo  Ofnce  of  the  Pre;.ideiit  t:  ansmittinf-  a 
("raft  of  proposed  let;i.s:aiion  o  reesiabii^h 
the  i)er!od  \u.hi:i  which  l.'ie  I  .tsidenl  max 
traiLsmit  to  ti.e  Congies.s  plars  fi«r  ilie  re 
organi/iition  of  agenelerf  of  lie  executive 
branch  of  the  Govtrnment.  and  for  other 
purpoied  (With  acuon^.pan- Ing  paper.-;),  de- 
ferred to  the  Commitiee  r:,-'.  GJverinnrnt 
Operations. 

Disposal  or  r,ii!Li(;N  Kx'iss   PRO!'r.nr\ 
A  letter  from  the  Director  ol   liie  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  iransinittinc;   ptnstiani  to 
law,  a  repr.rt  for  tlie  li.scal   v«  ar   IU74  con 
cerniiig  the  di.sposal  of  foreign 
erty    (with    an    pf^fompanv  mg 
ferred    to    the    ComriMttee    on 
Operations. 

Rr.poRT.s  or  ti;e  GEt-'tPAt.  AiffDt  n-tino 

Ol-FIOE 

.K  letter  from  tlie  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  iransmiltlng 


law 

in 


pur.siiant  lo 

Tl-it  of  reports  of  the'Geniral  Account- 


fEce   for   the    month    of 


(with  accompanying;  paper.s) ,  R(  ferred  n  the 
Committee  on  Go-i  ernmeni  Operations. 

REPORTS    C't     THE     Co.MPlROLLE  t     Gt.NEr.M, 

Six  letter.si  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  btatcs.  each  trinsi  nlttlng.  pnr- 
suanl  to  law.  a  report  tilled  as  fellows:  (icn- 
eral  Accounting  OtTice  A.<=si.stnnc«  to  the  Con- 
gres>-3  in  Improving  Ai-ce^s  and  Itsefulnoss  to 
ilie  Conpres  of  Fnral.  BudKCta  y.  and  Prc- 
grsm-Related  Information"':   '"Ti  iprovement^ 


Needed  in  Miking  Benefit-Co^t 


Federal     Water     Resources     Prc)e": 


nierloally  Controlled  Indi;"3t:ial 


Prc.gress  and  Proi.'lems"";  E.r.ploymeni  Op- 
portunities in  the  Federal  Govirnment  for 
llie  Physicti'ly  H.Dtdicappcd";  'The  U.S. 
Magistrates:    How    Their    Servic<  s    Ha'e    As- 

isied  Admiiiislratlon  of  deveal  D.-trlct 
Courts;    More    Improvements    N(  eUed";     ind 

■K\n:n;natlon  of  Fm.iricial  St:  terotnls  of 
Student  Loan  Insviriince  Fund  Fiscal  Year 


He.iUh.  Edu- 

■  g.  pi')".sviaiit 
.SocMritv  Ad- 


r    E\  F 


tiie   Execu- 


e.xce-.s  prop- 
repori).  Re- 
Govcrnnent 


August    1974 


Analysts  fur 
Nu- 


Eqi:lTment: 


1073"  (With  accompanying  reporUs),  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  G«vernment  OpeAtions, 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
Uie  United  States  tran.smilting,  pursuant  to 
la.v,  a  report  entitled  "United  Slates  Eco- 
I'onnc  A.'isi.^tance  to  Turkey"  (with  a:i  ac- 
companying report  > ,  Referred  to  ihe  Com- 
mitter on  Goi  eriinent  Oper.ttions. 
IV.oPosED  Amendmeny.s  TO  CoiNTrSSION  COK- 

TI'ICTS    AT    Hot    SPRIN'CS    MATIONAL    PARlt 

A  Ji-ttcr  from  the  Deputy  A<:sistant  Secre- 
;irv  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursunnt 
!i>  law,  copies  of  proposed  nmor.dmcnts  to 
(■o!..:ess:on  contract i  for  crlsin  pitbllc  ,serv- 
i.."t'3  .",1  Hot  iip'inss  N.t»io:i.'»l  Park- (Willi  ni - 
LO?np;inyiiig  pipers).  It'.lcrrcd  to  the  Com- 
:>il(.e3  on  Jiiieiicr  and  Insu.rtr  Aifair;. 
:  i;r<posf.;<  r\.:\<  f en  LtiiTi'truricN  or  Red  LAi-i: 
.5-.Na  c.    CiiiriEWA  .Tun  .;ji- ■•  t  Fvnus 

A  ieiter  iijixi  tlie  Sp.r.-torv  cl  the  Interior 
.'unsii/Uii.iy.  pursij  nt  to  1*,  a  proputd 
Pi.' II  lor  the  ':se  and  diMriiiuiion  ol  Red  Lake 
Haud  of  Cli'vpev.a  Jvfiigmcnl  lui'.rts  in  docket 
ISO  v^.-'lore  the  Indiiui  Claims  Commi'-«ion 
tviih  arcoinpuliyfui!  paper.S).  RefeiTCd  to 
i.ie  C;'i">ir!iiiife  on  liirtrlor  and  iM.^clar  Af- 
;i.:rs. 

OcioB'  i;  1974  7tnM  of  ihe  .SrrnrME  C>!T'Rr 
A  letter  from  the  Ch.if-i  Justice  of  t!ie 
Unlti'd  States  .-itatlng  vhat  the  Sup'-eme 
("ourc  v.li;  open  the  October  1074  term  on 
October  7,  1974.  Referred  t.i  the  Comniittes 
•■n  Lhe  JutiiciHty. 

Oi:i;l-RS  OF  THr  IMMICFAVION  ant  NArURAI  i/a- 
IION  f.  r.vitE 

.■i  litier  fi-om  tlie  Commisaloiur  of  ti^e 
iiriiiigraiioi  and  Nr.turali^ation  Service 
Tiinsmlttii.rr.  nin.--nant  to  law,  reiiorls  con- 
cc.ii.ng  visa  petitions  which  the  Service  has 
appj'oved  i\\i;h  accompaiiyinc  papers).  Re- 
fe'rrcd  lo  ilie  Committee  on  tiie  J«diciary. 
Ri-.-'RT  t  f  fur.  .Secrft^ry  OF  Hfmt'i,  Edu- 
ca;'ion.  and  Wri  fare 

•\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hsaltb, 
KdtiealioM.  r.nd  Welfare  transmitting,  piir- 
siiajit  to  lnw.  n  report  on  the  administralloii 
t'f  title  Vllf,  nuroe  tr.iinliig,  of  the  Public 
H'liltii  Service  .\c\.  (with  an  iiccompanying 
riiport ).  Referred  to  the  ComMiliice  on  Labor 
aiHt  Ptiblie-  Welf:ire. 

Report  i.r  .;ir  SfTRrrARy  or  Heaith  Eul'- 

r.\TION.  AND  WELFAHE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
E;;ucaiie>n,  ar.d  Weifare  transmitting,  pur- 
suant lo  law.  a  report  for  the  year  1972  of 
activities  recjiiired  by  section  3103  of  Public 
Law  91-G15  (with  an  accompanying  report). 
Referred  to  tiie  Conimittce  Oii  Labor  uiid 
fiibii'.-  WeUire. 

Rl:oi!t  or    the  U..S.  Environmen ial 
i'r-oTEcrioN  Agencv 
.■\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
ior  I'laniiiiiii   and   Managei.ieni   of   the   US. 
Einlroinjicntu;  Frotection  Ardency  repc.ting, 
jnirst)anl    lo    law.    on    the    number    of    em- 
ployee."   in  each  general  schedule  grade,  em- 
ployed    bv    iiie    Enviionmental    rroteclion 
Ai.'ent  V-  Ol   Jtjne  3(1,    1973,   ar.d  on   June   30, 
1974.    R'-lCired    lo    the    Committee    on    Po.-l 
Olfiic  and  Civil  Service. 
RKPn:<T  oM  A  Natto.val  Scenic  Highway 

Svsrr.M 
A  letter  from  (he  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion traiismitting.  pursuant  to  lav.-,  a  report 
c'ltitletl  "hn  Assessmeni  of  the  Feasibility 
ti  Deveiopiiig  a  National  Scenic  Highway 
S'.. em'"  (With  an  accompanying  report). 
Rs^errec!  to  the  CcMnmitiee  on  Public  V.'ori:;;. 


PETITIONS 


PetJiians  were  laid  down  bsfoie  the 
CtiiHte  and  i-eftired  u*:  indic.ued: 

ny     ll-.o     AC'lING     PRESIDEfCI      pro 
t'-'inpore    (i.!r.   AaiJtr.E.'K )  : 
Three  re.solutlons  adopied  by  the  Intrrna- 
lloiial    Alliance    of     fhealrici.l    Stage    Em- 


ployees and  Moving  Pictitre  Machine  Opera- 
tcr6:*one  supporting  the  Kennedy-Grilfith 
health  .seem ity  ^111;  ope-nrginr-  a  tax  reduc- 
tion; and  one  urg,ing  tax  reror'.n.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

.A  re.->oUition  adopted  by  the  City  Conncil 
c  f  East  Orange,  N.J,',  ■  fii  support  of  H.R. 
14449,  to  establish  a  Community  Action  Ad- 
ir.ini.stration  in  the  Dep'triment  of  He.ilth. 
Edi.catlon,  ai:d,WclfCit'e. 


FEPORTS  C  "  COMMITTEES 

T)i?  following  repou.,  of  tommiUecs 
ViM'C  ,subniitt';d: 

Oi\  Siptcniber  27,  u.ider  tlie  order  of  t!'^ 
.-"enate  of  September  26,  1974,  by  Mr.  P.'..store, 
'■cm  the  Coriniiitee  on  Commc  .e,  wii.'i 
i  mt.i.iflienis: 

"•ir:^..  i-lii-:?.  a  bni  to  umcnd  t!:e  Corv.i.'mi- 
.-.t;oi.s  .'.■■.x,  of  )9.i4  to  provide  that  Ilrcns.-s 

■  or  the  oper.\tlon  of  broadcasting  statlors 
;;..-y  V':  :-;^ne.t  "fi  rciie-'wtt!  feir  lrrm9  of  4 
".ear?:,  tind  for  oi.hrr  ourpoiies  (Rept.  No.  93- 

Ili'LM. 

lAv  ;■!;•.  H.'iasKA,  fi.i.n  the  Comwiuee  on 
1  .e  Judiiiiiry.   ,v;tn  an  r.nie.-'drnelit: 

^  "204.  A  bin  to  oliiiiinaLe  dl.rrimh!"  'on 
h.  sfd  on  sex  in  the  youth  prop'-ams  cTcred 
'  ■.    I'-^e   Naval   Sea  Cadei   i.'orps    (Re'.t.   No. 

i".-l)9I|. 

r.y  ,Vr.  M  AGKUSO's;'.  iioin  the  Coinmiitee 
'  "  f.  om'iier,-^p; 

S  4067.  An  ori^.ttif.l  bill  to  I'^gHler?  com- 
rif  cc  by  improving  the  protections  afVorded 

■  >e  public  aKainsr  ri-sKs  connected  witli  the 
tr.insporlation  of  hazardous  material!',  and 
:   r  other  nmpo.se.s   (Rept.  No.  93-1192). 

Ev    Mr.    ERVIN.    from    the    Committee    on 
Oo\ernment    Operation*,    without    an'.c!;d 
:neiu: 

S.  39ri7.  .*  bill  'o  1ermi:iaie  certain  authori- 
ses   with    ;r-.pect    lo    national    emergencies 
till  ill  e;re.  t.  and  to  pro\  ide  lor  orderly  ini- 
plcmei'iutlon    and    tcrminaiion    of    fuiUiC 
"ai'i.na"  e.jK'-gencles  (Kept.  No.  93-11C3). 


i«r<'\UAi,  REPORT  OF  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE Ox\  SEPARATION  OP  POWERS 
iFEPr.  NO.  93-1195' 

.Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Prcc^idpnt.  o-i  behalf 
cf  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary ,,I  ask 
ttnanimous  consent  to  flic  the  annual 
report  of  tlie  Subconiinittee  on  Separa- 
.ion  cf  Powcn^  pursuant  to  Senate 
Reiiolution  56,  i;ection  17.  93d  Congre.ss, 
1st  ses.sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONFERENCE  RE- 
FORT  ON  THE  COMMODITY  FU- 
TURES TRADING  COMMISSION 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  TALMADGE  submitted  a  repoit 
irom  ih  '  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disap-ieeinfj  votes  of  the  two  Houi,es  on 
lhe  ainrndment  of  the  .Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H.R.  I.ril3)  to  amend  the  Commodity 
I^Ntliangc  Act  to  strengthen  the  regula- 
'lOii  of  futures  trading,  to  bring  all  agri- 
cuituij'  tmd  other  commodities  traded 
t;u  exchanges  imder  regulation,  and  for 
oilier  purposes,  tvliioh  was  ordered  lo  be 
prirA-.d  iRcpt,  No.  &3-1194i. 


CRDFR  FOR  doMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE TO  REPORT  TRANSPORTA- 
TION SAFETY  ACT  OF  1974  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT 

M'".  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  khV., 
e-n  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Warhing- 
ton  'Mr.  Magnuson  i,  unanimous  consent 
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for  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  file 
an  original  bill  to  regulate  commei'ce  by 
improving  the  protections  afforded  at 
present  against  risks  connected  with  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials, 
and  for  other  purposes,  together  with  its 
report  thereon  by  midnight  Monday, 
September  30,  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ErtECUTIVE    REPORTS 

COMMITTEES 


OF 


As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE.  from  the  Conxrtlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs: 

Richard  L.  Roudebiish,  of  Indiana,  to  be 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  (Exec. 
Rept.  No.  93-33). 

fThe  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
ination be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominee  s- commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate,! 

nomination     by     THE     COMMISSIONER     OF    THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
301(a)  of  Public  Law  376,  93d  Congress, 
approved  August  14,  1974,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on 
September  30,  1974.  submitted  the  nom- 
ination of  Carl  H.  Mclntyre  to  be  Di- 
rector of  Campaign  Finance,  which  was 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  fir.st  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  FANNIN : 
S.  4054.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross  income 
the  first  $1,000  of  Interest  on  deposits  in 
savings  institutions;  and 

8,  4055.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7275  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  airline  tickets.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.   4056.   A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Sokhom 
Hing.   Referred    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MAGNUSON,   from   the   Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 
S.  4057.  An  original  bill  to  regulate  com- 
merce by  Improving  the  protections  afforded 
the  public  against  risks  connected  with  the 
transpoiaation  of  hazardous  materials,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Placed  on  the  Calendar. 
By    Mr.    TUNNEY     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Cbanston.  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Buck- 
ley) : 
S.  4058.  A  bill  to  promote  the  free  flow  of 
commerce  in  wine  among  the  several  States, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  > 
By  Mr.  ■WEICKER: 
S.  4059.  A  bill  to  require  the  disclosure 
the  net  worth  of  public  officials.  ReferaM  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Op»^tions. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  4060.  A  bill  Vj  amend  section  206  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order 
to  authorize  reimbursement  for  the  construc- 


tion of  certain  sewage  treatment  works.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hathaway)  : 

S.  4061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956  In  order  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  loans  to 
U.S.  fi.shermen  to  cover  the  costs  of  dam- 
ages to  their  ve,s.sels  and  gear  by  foreign  ves- 
sels. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MeTSKiE,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Neison,  and 
Mr.  Mathias)  : 

S.  40S2.  A  bill  to  establish  administrative 
practices,  procedures,  and  standards  under 
which  court  authorization  mvist  be  obtained 
for  any  electronic  surveillance  conducted  on 
grounds  of  national  security  or  on  any  other 
ground,  and  for  other  purpo.^es.  Referred  to 
tiie  Comniiliee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.MONDALE: 

S.  40G3.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benno<fi.'to 
Walle.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  MAGNUSON: 

S.  4064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1966,  as  amended,  to  assure  humane 
treatment  of  certain  animals,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  ihe  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

S.  4065.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  shipment  in 
interstate  commerce  of  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals intended  to  be  used  to  fight  dogs  or 
other  animals  for  purposes  of  sport,  wager- 
ing, or  entertainment.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brooxe) : 

S  J.  Res.  246.  A  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Office  of  Watergate  Special  Prosecu- 
tion Force  to  investigate  and  report  on  While 
Hoeise  crimes  and  conferring  power  to  compel 
testimony  and  subpena  relevant  tapes  and 
documents.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 

S.  4059.  A  bill  to  require  the  disclosure 
of  the  net, worth  of  public  officials.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  Weicker  on  the 
introduction  of  the  above  bill  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record.) 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  4060.  A  bill  to  amend  section  206  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
in  order  to  authorize  reimbursement  for 
the  construction  of  certain  sewage  treat- 
ment works.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  When  Congress 
passed  the  1972  amendments,  it  intended 
that  waste  treatment  projects  initiated 
after  June  30<1966.  were  to  receive  not 
less  than  50  percent  and  as  high  as  75 
percent  Federal  participation.  Despite 
this  intent,  many  qualified  projects  have 
not  and  will  not  receive  this  intended 
Federal  assistance. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  computer  printout  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  listing  those  qualified  proj- 
ects failing  to  receive  the  full  intended 


Federal  pavtidpation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.t 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  better 
understand  my  amartdment,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opporV^^nity  to  review  the 
F'ederal  participation  provisions  for  waste 
treatment  plants,  and  explain  why,  de- 
spite the  clear  intent  of  Congress,  certs  in 
IMojects  have  not  received  the  full  in- 
tended Pcaerrl  participation. 

Section  8(c  i  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  as  amended,  the  legis- 
lation that  preceded  the  1972  amend- 
ments, provided  that  States  and  munici- 
palities were  to  receive  Federal  assistance 
for  waste  treatment  projects.  Many  proj- 
ects received  assistance  imder  this  act. 
However,  because  adequate  funds  were 
not  authorized,  many  qualified  projects 
did  not  receive  the  total  amotmt  allow- 
able under  the  act.  As  a  consequence. 
Congress,  in  the  1972  amendments, 
sought  to  assure  that  those  previously 
constructed  qualified  projects  would  re- 
ceive the  previously  stipulated  Federal 
assistance  and,  second,  that  more  re- 
cently constructed  projects  would  re- 
ceive increased  Federal  participation. 

In  significant  part,  the  1972  amend- 
ments provide  as  follows: 

Section  206' b»  provided  that  projects 
constructed  between  June  30.  1956.  and 
June  30,  1966,  are  to  receive  tlie  30  per- 
cent Federal  participation  autliorized 
under  the  earlier  act. 

Section  206' b)  provides  that  projects 
constructed  between  July  1,  1966,  and 
June  30.  1972,  are  to  receive  50  percent 
Federal   participation. 

Section  202(a)  provides  that  projects 
that  receive  funds  authorized  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  are  to 
receive  75  percent  Federal  participation. 

Section  202ibi  also  provides  75  percent 
Federal  participation,  but  is  not  perti- 
nent to  our  discussion  here,  and  is  men- 
tioned only  because  it  might  tend  to 
confuse.  The  section  is  not  pertinent  here 
because  it  was  directed  at  assisting  only 
a  verytiarrow  special  category  of  proj- 
ects, principally,  if  not  exclusively,  sev- 
eral Long  Island,  N.Y..  projects  t<;ee 
H.  Rept.  92-911,  p.  89-90 1. 

The  congressional  intent  of  the  1972 
amendments  was  to  provide  a  full,  con- 
sistent, and  graduated  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  qualified  projects.  How- 
ever, this  congressional  policy  has  not 
been  fully  implemented. 

Projects  which  received  initial  limited 
participation  prior  to  October  1.  1971, 
under  the  original  legislation,  and  were 
not  under  construction  prior  to  July  1, 
1972,  have,  despite  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, failed  to  qualify  for  any  Federal 
assistance. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  hiatus 
lias,  in  part,  occurred  because  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  did  not 
commence  allocating  fiscal  1972  project 
funds  until  sometime  after  October  1, 
1971.  The  effect  of  this  action  has  re- 
sulted in  many  project^,  on  which  con- 
struction was  initiated  after  July  1,  1972, 
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but  which  did  not  rereive  pastfiscal  1971 
funds,  to  fail  to  qualify  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation. These  projects  da  not  qualify 
for  participation  under  section  202(a) 
since  they  did  not  receive  p>stflscal  1971 
funds,  and  they  do  not  quali[y  for  section 
206'a)  assistance  because  construction 
was  not  initiated  until  alter  June  30, 
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4re  caught  in 
provisions  of 

led  this  un- 


provided by 
)  of  the  1972 


1972.  Thus,  these  projects 
hiatus'  between  the  funding 
sections  202ia)   and  206 1 a 

A  factor  that  has  ampli 
intended  hiatus  has  resulte  i  from  EPA's 
adoption  of  a  narrower  definition  of  the 
t^rm  "c«nstruction"  than 
the  act.  ■ypder  section  2120 
amendments,  "consti-uctioi i"  is  defined 
to  include  any  preliminary'  activity  to 
construction,  including  panning  and 
feasibility  studies.  The  defiiition  in  sec 
tion  212(1)  of  the  act  read;,  as  follows: 

The  term  "construction"  means  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  preliminary  planning 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  treatment 
works,  engineering,  architecti  ral,  legal,  fis- 
cal, or  economic  Investlgatio  is  or  studies, 
surveys,  designs,  plans,  working  drawings, 
specifications,  proce  ^;res.  or  other  neces- 
sary actions,  erection,  buUdln  j,  acquLsltlon, 
alteration,  remodeling.  Improvement,  or  ex- 
tension of  treatment  works,  <  r  the  inspec- 
tion or  supervision  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
Items. 

The  EPA  has,  however,  liarrowcd  the 


definition  of  "construction' 


aced  by  the  term  "initiated."  wljich  is 


not  defined  bj'  the  act.  to 


EPA  MUNICIFM 


State  and  applicant 


Pioj- 
ect 
No. 


Con- 
siruc- 
Sranl  tion 
date        date 


Alabama: 

Clayton,  town  of 

Warrior,  cil/ of 021401 


ToW. 


Arizona: 

Nava(o  Tribal  Utility  A Oil.  01 

Do OlObOl 

Do 010101 

Cold  River  Jt  SS 010301 


ToW ... 

Arkansas:  YellviMe,  rity  of  . 

Calilornra:  Stockton,  city  of 

Colorado:  Denver  Metro  SDO 
Uo.l 

Connecticut:  Conn.  Dept.  Men- 
tal Health 

Delaware:  New  Castle  County. . 


028301 

045401 

0?5501 

014501 
005001 


Florida: 

Rivera  Beach,  City  of .  032801 

Dunedm.  city  of 032201 

South  Bay.  city  of 029501 

Green  Cove  Springs 020101 

Hollywood,  city  of 033301 

Sebring,  tity  of 028901 

Manatee  County 033701 

Jasper,  city  of 020201 


Total 


Georgia: 

Lumpkin,  city  of 021201 

Homefville.  city  of. . .  020901 

St.  Marys,  city  of 020801 

Commerce,  city  of 020401 

Ringgjid,  city  of 020301 

Danen,  city  of 02U201 

Watkinsville.  town  of     ...  030201 

Kingston,  city  of U29901 

Milan,  city  of 029801 

Waycross,  city  of 029*01 

Hamilton,  city  of 029501 

Georgetown,  city  of .  029301 

Whitesburg,  town  of,  029201 


when  pref- 


•equire  "the 


issuance  of  a  notice  to  proceed"  or  the 
"execution  of  a  construction  contract." 
<  40  Code  of  Federal  Regtilatlons,  chapter 
I.  subpart  E,  section  35.905-3),  The  ef- 
fect of  this  action  has  increased  the 
hiatus  between  section  202 ia>  and  206 
tat. 

Specifically,  under  section  206(a), 
Congress  provided  50  percent  Federal 
participation  for  projects  on  which  con- 
.struction  was  initiated  during  fiscal  1967 
through  1972.  As  defined  by  the  amend- 
ment, "construction"  would  We  initiated 
whenever  any  preliminary  activity  to  the 
actual  construction  commenced.  Ac- 
cordingly the  amendments  envisioned 
that  any  project  failing  to  qualify  for 
section  206ia)  a.ssistance  because  con- 
struction was  not  initiated  before  July  1, 
1972,  would  be  receiving  fiscal  1972 
funds,  thus  qyalifying  for  section  202 
lai  assi.stance.  Under  this  anticipated 
procedure,  there  would  exist  no  hiatus 
period  between  section  206(a)  and  sec- 
tion 202(a) .  If  a  project  was  funded  prior 
to  fiscal  1972,  construction  would  neces- 
sarily have  been  initiated  during  the 
same  period,  and  accordingly,  the  proj- 
ect would  qualify  for  50  percent  funding 
under  section  206(a).  If  a  project  was 
funded  after  fiscal  1972,  it  would  qualify 
for  75  percent  participation  under  sec- 
tion 202(a) ,  regardless  when  construction 
was  initiated.  Thus,  as  Congress  envi- 
sioned, there  would  be  no  period  during 
which  a  qualified  project  would  fail  to 
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receive  Federal  participation  under  both 
section  202(a)  and  section  206(a),  as 
has  in  fact  occurred. 

My  bill  will  remedy  this  situation  by 
closing  the  unfortunate  hiatus  between 
section  206(a)  and  section  202(a).  My 
bill  provides  that  qualifed  projects  are 
to  receive  50  percent  Federal  participa- 
tion under  section  206(a)  not  only  if,  as 
the  1972  amendments  now  provide,  con- 
struction was  initiated  during  fiscal  1967 
through  1972,  but.  additionally,  if  the 
project  was  funded  from  authorizations 
from  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971, 
With  this  added  language,  the  hiatus  be- 
tween sections  202(a)  and  206(a)  will 
be  closed,  and  all  qualified  projects  will 
fall  within  one  of  the  two  sections.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  construction  of  these  two 
sections  will  be  as  Congress  originally  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  ofcr  bttlbe  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  RKORd^ 

There  being  no  obj^Pl^ne  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  4060      ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongTeas  assembled.  That  section 
206  (a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "1972." 
the  following:  "or  constructed  with  financial 
assistance  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1966  and  ending  June  30,  1971,". 


EXHIBIT  1 
WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  GRANTS  AWARDED  BEFORE  OU. 


1,  1971,  NOT  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  JULY  1,  1972 


EliRihle 
cost 


EPA 
grant 


Grant 
percent 


020701 
021401 

1  71 

9  71  

20.  000 
208.500 

6  000 
68.  800 

30.00 
32.96 

228.  SCO 


9  71 
9  70 

2  69 

3  10 


.   1.857.000 

10  72  462.  500 

1172  411.100 

173  1,657,729 


74, 800 


557, 100 
152.620 
135,662 
547, 050 


4.388,329      1.392,432 


4  70 
1  71 

3  71 

6  71 

7  71 


5  71 

6  71 

1  70 
6  71 

2  70 
6  71 
4  71 
6  71 


8  72 


4  73 

8  72 


8  72 

8  72 

9  72 

10  72 

11  72 
12/72 

1/73 


336.  000 
178,  682 

64,  500 

227.600 
4.  406  000 


1, 030.  000 

1,  600  000 

586.  700 

655.  300 

7,  250.  000 

1.212.000 

8, 936,  COO 

264,  790 


100,830 
58,  %5 

21,280 

5.000 
1.  193,545 


339,  900 

528  000 
193,610 
216,240 

2,  392,  500 
363, 600 

2,  948, 880 
79,  430 


62.99 


30.00 
32.99 
32.99 
32.99 

128.  97 

30.  00 
32.99 

32.99 

2.19 
27.08 


33.00 
33.00 
32:99 
32.99 
33.00 
30.00 
33.00 
29.99 


State  and  applicant 


Proj- 
ect 
No. 


Grant 
date 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 
date 


Eligible 
cost 


EPA 
grant 


Grant 
percent 


-21,534,790      7.062.160         257.97 


4  71 
0  70 
7  70 
70 


101  000 
116  000 
495.000 
MO  000 

497  oon 

176  000 
239  OfiO 

94  000 

197  000 

2.  344.  OUO 

98.000 
128.000 
114,000 


33,  330 

38.  280 

163,  350 

243,  000 

149,  100 

58.080 

78,  870 

31.020 

65.010 

773,  520 

32  340 

42,  240 

34,200 


33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
30.00 
30. 00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
30.00 


Senoia,  city  of i 029101 

Loganvilie,  city  of C29001 

Lexington,  city  of 028901 

Giennville,  cityof 028401 

Alley,  city  of. 028101 

Abbeville,  city  of ^ 028001 

Talbotton,  city  of 027901 

Helen,  cityof 027501 

Bartlow  County ,j..    027401 

Colbert,  city  of 026701 

Pulaski,  town  of ; 026101 

Lincolntown,  town  of......      025601 

Dallas,  city  of C25401 

Menlo.  cityof  .   ...  C26201 

Woodstock,  city  of 025101 

SmithviMe,  cityof 024501 

Alpharctta,  city  of....  024401 

Ball  Ground,  Cityof 024101 

Willacoocnee,  citytt 024001 

Eastman,  city  of 023901 

Newton,  city  of 023701 

DonaLoiiville,  city  of...  023601 

Rcnt2.  town  of  .   ..  023501 

Sneilville.  town  of 023301 

Centerville,  city  of 022761 

Greenville,  city  of 022501 

Valdosta,  city  of '  022401 

Shellman,  cityof  ..     022301- 

Foit  Oglethorpe,  city  of  .  020101 

Grantville,  city  of 021001 

Augusta,  city  of 025001 

Hazlehuist,  city  of 028301 

Covington,  city  of.       028801 

Warner  Robins,  city  of  028701 

Bibb  County  W.  &  S.A 025901 

■  Fulton  County 025701 

Conyeis,  cify  of 030001 

Macon,  city  of...  030101 

Port  Wentworth,  city  of  019201 

Garden  City,  city  of ...  019301 

McOonough,  city  of 021W1 

Sandersville,  city  of..  029701 

Colquitt,  city  of    026301 

Reidsville.  city  of 028501 

Thomastown,  city  of 022201 

Cairo,  city  of  .       021901 

Brunswick,  city  of 020001 

Slatesboro.  city  Of 028601 


2/71 178,000 

2'71 318,000 

2/71 111,000 

1  71 282,000 

1  71 78.000 

1  71  153,000 

171  166.000 

2  71  117,000 

4  71 322,000 

12/70 103,000 

1  71  31,000 

12/70 537,970 

12  70 250,000 

12  70 137,000 

1/71  139,000 

11  70 54,000 

3  71  258,000 

11/70.: 117,000 

4/71  104.000 

9  70 812,500 

9  70 120.000 

11  70 397,000 

9  70 .  23,200 

4.71  ...;....  477,000 

12  70 304,000 

2  71  247.000 

12/70 247.000 

3  71  47,000 

6,  70   8  72  1, 667, 000 

10  70   8  72  342, 668 

•12  70   9  72  2,479,406 

3  71   9  72  385, 721 

3  71   9  72  1,449,000 

4  71   9  72  3,290,440 

1  71   10  72  474, 120 
3.71"  II  72  5,983,306 

3  71   11  72  1,287,000 
J  3/ 71   11  72  4,063,200 

10  69   1172  272,317 

10  69   12  72  793,385 

8  70   12  72  535,000 

2  71   12  72  1,021.621 
12,70   1/73  374,938 

2/71   2,73  141.000 

4  71   2 '73  573,000 

9  70   2  73  636,850 

11  70   2  73  1,911,000 
3,71   4  73  1,386,000 


53,400 

30.00 

104,940 

33.00 

36, 630 

33.00 

93,060 

33.00 

25,  740 

33.00 

50,  490 

33.00 

49,800 

30.00 

38,610 

33.00 

106, 260 

33.00 

33,990 

33.00 

10,  230 

33.00 

177,530 

32.99 

75, 000 

30.00 

45,210 

33.00 

45, 870 

33.00 

16,200 

30.00 

77,  400 

30.00 

35, 100 

30.00 

34, 320 

.     33.  CO 

268, 120 

^    32.99 

39,  600 

33.00 

131,010 

33.00 

6,700 

28.87 

143, 100 

30.00 

100,  320 

33.00 

62,  400 

25.26 

81,510 

33.00 

15,  510 

33.00 

550, 000 

32.99 

113,080 

32.99 

818,  200 

32.99 

127, 280 

32.99 

478,  170 

33.00 

1, 085, 840 

32.99 

156,450 

32.99 

1, 974,  490 

32.99 

424,  710 

33,00 

1,340,850 

32.99 

89,  860 

32.99 

261,810 

32.99 

160.500 

30.00 

337, 130 

32.99 

123, 720 

32.99 

46,  530 

33.00 

189,090 

33.00 

210, 160 

32.99 

630,630 

33.00 

415,  SCO 

30.00 
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FloydCounty  027201        2  71 

Edison,  city  of 027601        1/71 

East  Dublin,  town  of 029401        5/71 


4  73         422.000         139.260  33.00 

4  73  97,000  32,010  33.00 

6  73         258,480  85,290  32.99 


Total 


41.384,122    13,491,250 


llinois  :Gt  Chicago  Metro  San  D  .  093501        3  71        1/73      4,096,000      1.676,510 


2, 063. 97 
40.93 


Indiana: 

Cedar  Lake,  town  of ...021101  10'65 

Grandvitw,  town  of 029201  5  71 

Ellettsviiie,  town  of 042001  6  71 


8  72   1,853,000    637.200 

9  72    221, 200     79. 090 
3  73    404,300    174,000 


34.38 

35.75 
43.03 


TotH. 


2.478,500    890,290    113.16 


Kentucky: 

Nicholasville,  city  of 028101 

WorthinRton,  city  of.     028801 

Perry  County  San  D  No.  1 .  . .  028501 

Somerset,  city  of.  . .         .  029101 

Russell  Springs,  city  of 023201 

Total 

Louisiana: 

Shreveport,  city  of  .  .  024001 

New  Orleans  S.  &W.  Bd...    .  025601 

Frankljji,  town  of 024301 


9  70 
1  71 
171 

3  71 

4  67 


58.300 

30,013 

297.  500 

8  72      1.  780,  000 

5  73     .     598,000 


19,  230 

32.98 

9,904 

32.99 

98. 170 

32.99 

5E7.  400 

33.00 

179,  400 

30.00 

12  69 
12  70 
12  70 


2,763.813         894,104         161.96 


3. 636, 000 

1,041.200 

27,773 


1. 199.  880 

344.  5S0 
8.330 


Total. 


...    4.707.973      1,552,790 


Maine:  Bango,  city  of. .  .007101 

Maryland  ■  Anne  Arundel  County  019101 
Massachusetts:  Fitchburg,  city 

of 026801 

Minnesota:  Redwood  Falls,  city 

of „ 051701 

Mississippi: 

Sherman,  town  of 019301 

Quitman,  town  ol .020901 

Prentiss,  town  of 029001 

Senatobia,  city  of 028101 

Shelby,  city  of. 029901 

Waveland,  town  of 018001 

Biloxi,  city  of    . 028901 


3  71 

12  68 


7  72 
5  73 


1'68 


2  67 

5  67 
4  70 

U  69 

6  70 
9  65 

12  67 


9  72 
10  72 
10  72 
10  72 
2,73 
6  73 


2.155,100 
3,  5iiO,  300 

476.  800 

355.  S05 


73,  600 

590.  oon 

601.000 

465.  000 

171.000 

1.  838.  000 

3, 986,  000 


539, 020 
1,  570,  3-10 


106,651 


23.  580 
241.000 
210,0111 
153,450 

56.  430 

877,  260 

1.722,900 


33.00 
32.59 
29.99 

.  95. 98 

24.99 

44.  10 

0 
29.99 


33. 00 
4U.84 
34. 94 
33.00 
33.00 
47.72 
43.22 


Total. 


7,729,600     3.284,630         262.72 


Montana: 

Glow  Ind  Develop  Comni 01440!       12  69  439.400 

Havie.cityof 014601        2  70       9  72         850,000 


79.  950 
326,  800 


18.19 
38.44 


Tstal. 


015701 


^'ew  Mexico :  Bernalillo,  town  of. 
North   Caiolina:   Lake  Wacca- 

maw,  town  of 026S01 

North  Dakota:  Standing  Rock 

Sioux  Tib  .   .    .   023501 

Ohio: 

Seneca  County 053101 

Sugaicreek,  village  of 046001 

Wayne  County .048301 

Allen  County 044901 

Knox  County 053901 

Cleveland,  city  of-. 055101 

Marietta,  city  of 055401 

Athens  County 038601 

North  Royalton.  city  of .  029001 


6  70 

12  69 

3  71 


9  71 
9  71 
9  70 
10  70 
9  71 
9  71 
9  71 
3  71 
5  66 


1,289,400  406,750 

~~              82,600  "      27.250" 

11  72          528.872  194,140 

71,800  21.540 


9  n 

10  72 

10  72 

10  72 

12  72 

1/73 

2  73 

6  73 


36.  700 

683. 300 

146. 800 

2,118,400 

1.  008,  400 

40.600,000 

'503.800 

664, 100 

298,  700 


11,010 

185.610 
48.  440 
565.  090 
258.  900 
13.398.000 
113.220 
229. 020 
133.  720 


Total 


.  46,015.200    14.943.010 


Oklahoma: 

Heavener,  U.  A. 

Bartlesvillc,  city  of 

Chickasha,  M.A 

Oklahoma  City,  city  of. 

Total 


Oregon: 
Wheeler,  city  of. 
Echo,  city  of   . .. 
Astoria,  city  of. 
Wallowa,  city  of. 


042301 
046501 
046081 
050401 


7  68 
9  70 
8/70 
2  71 


9  72 


10, 000 

50,  000 

99,  600 

28, 695.  900 


3,300 

16,  500 

29.  880 

.  469. 640 


28,  855,  500      9.  519.  320 


279.  U 


33.00 
33.00 
30.00 
32.99 

128.99 


024301 
031801 
029101 
025901 


6  71 
6  71 
3 '71 
2/70 


278.500 

137,000 

9  72      8.730.000 

U/72         212,000 


83.  550 

41.100 

2, 880, 900 

63,600 


Total 

Pennsylvania: 
New  Eagle,  boro  of 
McDonald,  boro  of . 


9,357,500  3,069,150 


C2820I 
030201 


476/141 

548. 400 


123.00 


Note:  190  records  totaled. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  'limself  and  Mr. 
Hath.away)  :  ' 

S.  4061.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  in  order  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make 
loans  to  U.S.  fishermerv  to  cover  the 
costs  of  damages  to  their  vessels  and 


Con- 

Proj- 

struc- 

ect 

Grant 

tion 

Eligible 

EPA 

Grant 

state  and  applicant 

No. 

date 

date 

cost 

grant 

percent 

Smithon.  boro  of 

...  03*901 

8  68  . 

235,000 

11  710 

4.98 

Zelienople,  boro  of 

...  043301 

5  70  . 

190, 000 

17,  530 

9.22 

Keating,  twp  of... 

...  042301 

9  69  . 

68. 400 

5.270 

7.70 

Center  Twp  S.A  

...  041101 

8  69  . 

1,653,300 

82. 100 

4.99 

Brookhaven  Boro. 

...  038701 

1  69  . 

250. 000 

11.330 

4.53 

Allentown  A 

...  046201 

7  70 

136,876 

65.730 

48.02 

Saegertown  San  0 

...  045201 

3  71   . 

502. 600 

221.140 

43.99 

Ambridge,  Boro  of 

...  044701 

8  70  . 

624.000 

249. 600 

40. 00 

Dalton,  Boro  of 

...  044001 

1  70 

860,  000 

175.160 

20.36 

Coopeislown,  M.A 

...  059601 

3  71 

195  000 

78. 000 

40.00 

Bucks  County  W.  &S.A.. 

...  051401 

6  71 

500, 000 

107. 250 

21.45 

Herndon  M.A 

...  046701 

8  70 

re9,  400 

67,  760 

40.00 

Bethlehem  A.     

...  053701 

6  71 

6^543,  300 

2,879.050 

43.99 

Dolawaie  Twp  M.A 

...  053501 

6  71 

100.000 

40.000 

40.  00 

Lower  Saucon  Twp  A  .    . 

.  053101 

6  71 

1.343,300 

591.  050 

43.99 

Coopersburg  Boro  M.A.. 

...  050701 

4  71 

7  72 

176.  430 

77,610 

43.99 

Qeriin,  Boro  c!    

.    .  049101 

4  71 

8  73 

620, 900 

220,  000 

35.43 

South  Fayelie,  Twp  of 

.  043701 

6  70 

8  72 

2.18i.000 

602.  800 

27.63 

Lemoyne.  Boro  of     . 

053801 

7  71 

8  72 

3. 687.  000 

1.063.420 

28.84 

Orbisonia-Rock  Hill  M.A. 

.   .  029601 

3  68 

P  72 

416.  590 

183  260 

44.00 

Cimbiicige  Springs.  BoiD. 

...  052901 

6  71 

11  72 

667,  700 

287.  500 

43.05 

■    Carrolltov.n.  Boro  of 

.  048901 

2  71 

1  73 

652, 800 

196.060 

30.03 

Bucks  County  W.S.A 

...  051701 

6  71 

1  73 

4,952.000 

1,801.800 

36.38 

Chailici^  Twp  S.A 

...  030301 

9  58 

1  73 

162.600 

6.910 

4.24 

Upper  Allen  Twp  A  ... 

...  051801 

4  71 

5  73 

3.145.400 

793.  050 

25.21 

(klanhei.Ti  Boio  A 

Total 

...  050301 

.  4,71 

5  73 

336.  000 

134,  400 

40.00 

31,383,917 

9, 969, 490 

772. 02 

Soi'lh  faioli'ia: 

■ 

Moncks  Corner,  town  of. 

.  021901 

4/71 

. 

393. SOO 

129,880 

32.99 

L.im.ii.  town  of.    -  - 

. .  019301 

3  70 

8  72 

155. 400 

51.280 

32.99 

Mville  Beacli,  citv  Of 

....  025201 

9  71 

10  72 

800, 000 

264. 000 

33.00 

St.  Ge;i,:e,  ttv.n  of 

...  019201 

169 

2  73 

338. 000 

145  760 

43.12 

Clinton,  i-ily  of  --.  

....  023301 

9  71 

2  73 

294.  500 

124.110- 

42.14 

nranchville.  town  of 

....  025001 

9  71 

3  73 

73.712 

30.560 

41.45 

Mulliiis.  cily  of 

....  023201 

4  71 

5  73 

972, 000 

241,820 

.    24.87 

St.  Stephen,  town  of 

.   .  017601 

2  68 

5/73 

205,000 

61,500 

30.00 

Total  . 

_^^.. 

....... 

3.232.212 

1.048.910 

280.56 

Soi.ih  Dakota: 
Vanklon  Sioux  Tribe.. .    .    ..  020201 

Columbia,  cityof 020101 


8  71 


8  72 
n  72 


122,000 
26, 200 


36  600 
5  430 


30.00 
20.72 


Total 


148.200 


42.030 


50.72 


Tennessee:  Roane  County 027601 

Texas: 

Granper.  city  of ,-....  059901 

Celeste,  city  of. 065101 

Deer  Park,  cily  of •.  078701 


761,000 


4  71 
3  71 
771 


1  73 


42,  400 
22, 900 
93. 800 


12.720 

7.550 

30, 950 


30.00 
32.% 
32.99 


Total 


159. 100 


51.220 


Utah:  Moroni  Cily  Cotp 012001"     3/71        3/73      1.30S.IM         391530 


95.95 
30.00 


Virginia: 

Weber  City,  town  of 023701 

Wakefield,  town  of 029601 


3  h  '    7, 72' 


519,900 
132, 700 


63, 000 


Total 


Washington: 

Washtucna.  fovkn  of.    .              034801  171 

Milton,  town  of.    .              ..    .034101  1170  7,72 

Pieice  County 035801  171  7  72 

Kelso,  city  of.          033101  12  70  7  72 

fon-iete,  town  of ...014601  5  70  10  72 

North  Lake  Washington  S.O..  031601  6  70  12  72 

SedioWooiiey,  cityof.             031701  6  70  12  72 


652,600 


43.000 

822,600 

670, 700 

•    271,900 

290.  335 

1.915  000 

1.118,600 


60,000 


.06 

45.21 

45.21 


12.900 
271  450 
221.331 
89  720 
95,  810 
631.950 
369,138 


30.00 
32.99 
33.00 
32.99 
32  99 
33.00 
33.00 


Total •....., , 

West  Virginia: 

Gassaway,  Town  of..... 012601 

Union,  town  of    ...  / 016601 

W  Va.  Bd.  of  Education 014501 


5.132,135      1,692.299 


r.'anninglon.  city  ot. 

Moorefieki,  town  of 

Granlsville.  town  of  . .  . 
Raleigh  County  Auporl  A 
Greenbrier  P.S.C.  No.  1.. 


013401 
015101 
015201 
016801 
015501 


3-66 
4,71 

3  67 

2  69 

3  69 
C  71 
7  69 


1  73 
1  73 
3  73 


391  000 
376,  500 
100, 000 

1  032,000 
139.400 
387. 100 
312.  000 

1, 063.  000 


117.300 
112,950 

341.  56« 
:i.820 

145  590 
93  600 

313,590 


Total -.^ 3,801.000      1.165.410 


227. 97 


30.00 

30.no 
,00 
33.00 
30.  CO 
37.61 
30.  00 
29.50 

220.11 


Wyoming:  Gillette,  cily  of 
Puerto    Rico:    P.R.    Aqueduct 
Sewer  Auth..   . 

Grand  total    


Er  by  foreign  vessel.';.  Referred  to  the 
amittee  on  Commerce. 
FISHING  CLAIMS   ASSIGNMENT    ACT    OF    1974 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month,  I  met  with  a  group  of  New- 
England  fisherman  in  Kennebunkport. 
Maine,  to  discuss  some  of  the  most  press- 


008401   5/71   10'' 72    835.900    275.«40     32.99 
007601   6'71 ..   791.200    343  7^^   4''. /.I 


i  g  i  t'jb'ems  ii^-.-ing  thj  U.S.  fishi  g  in- 
dustry. There  was  tmanimous  agreement 
am  on?  the  participants  at  tl\e  meeting 
that  American  flshei-tnen  are  rapidly  los- 
ing the  livciihoocJ  of  generations  because 
a-  a  nation  we  have  not  responded  ade- 
ouately  to  glol-.al  developments  in  recent 


( 
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years.  In  their  search  for  food,  an  In- 
cicasing  number  of  foreign  fishermen 
have  appeared  off  our  coass,  and  their 
numbers  now  threaten  <  ur  offshore 
stocks  with  extinction.  Wi  hout  excep- 
tion, the  fishermen  recommended  im- 
mediate enactment  of  legislation  extend- 
ing our  management  jurisdiction  over 
fish  out  to  200  miles  and  1  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  soon  pii^s  S.  1988,  a 
bill  which  would  extend  )ur  fisheries 
jurisdiction  out  to  200  miles. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Hatha- 
way, the  Fishing  Claims  As;  ignment  Act 
of  1974,  is  designed  to  deal  \,ith  a  serious 
problem  resulting  from  this  increasing 
incursion  of  foreign  fleets  Into  our  off- 
shore waters — the  problem  i  tf  reimburse- 
ment of  American  fishermei  for  damage 
to  their  vessels  or  gear  caught  by  foreign 
fishermen.  For  many  years,  fishermen  off 
the  New  England  coast  fls  well  as  the 
west  coast  have  suffered  serious  and 
often  disastrous  economic  1  )sses  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  increasing  intr  ision  by  for- 
eign fishemien.  while  tlie  c  aims  process 
has  been  cumbersome  and  seldom  effec- 
tive. In  many  cases  Americin  fishermen 
do  not  even  file  a  claim,  si  ice  they  feel 
it  will  be  useless.  / 

Mr.  President,  a  Maine  gi  llnetter  com- 
monly makes  daily  trips  t>  his  chosen 
fishing  ground,  often  up  to  30  miles  off- 
shore, in  a  vessel  of  apprjximately  40 
feet  in  length.  He  arrives  i  ometime  be- 
fore sunrise  at  the  spot  wh  ;re  he  placed 
his  nets  the  previous  day.  At  dawn,  he 
confirms  what  his  radar  already  indi- 
cated— that  some  10  or  20  foreign  fishing 
vessels,  three  to  foui*  times  the  length  of 
his  own,  are  in  the  vicinit>  of  where  he 
last  saw  his  nets. 

The  "flag  buoys"  markii  g  his  gear — 
bamboo  poles  with  metal  ic  radar  re- 
flectors rising  some  10-15  f  ?et  out  of  the 
water — are  gone  or  damaged,  and  with 
them,  his  catch  and  sorie  $3,500  of 
equipment.  The  flag  buoys,  two  to  a  net, 
are  not  isolated  markers,  I  am  told. 
Maine's  fi.shermen  generallj  fish  together 
and  the  appearance  of  th<  ir  distinctive 
buoys  is,  in  their  own  wore  s.  a  "bamboo 
forest."  For  this  rieason.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  series  of  gi  ar  incidents, 
taking  place  on  several  con  lecutive  days, 
can  be  the  result  of  anythii  ig  other  than 
a  deliberate  pattern  of  dis  egarding  the 
property  rights  of  American  citizens. 

The  chances  are  that  t  le  individual 
fisherman  has  not  seen  t  le  particular 
vessel  which  caused  the  da;  nage.  Even  if 
he  has,  with  his  smaller  boa  ,  he  is  clearly 
in  no  position  to  take  corn  ctive  or  pre- 
ventive action.  By  the  tir  le  the  Coast 
Guard  can  respond  to  a  ra  lioed  call  for 
assistance,  the  vessels  will  have  moved 
off. 

Second,  this  bill  would  jet  up  within 
the  E>epartment  of  Commerce  a  United 
States  Fishing  Vessel  Claim  i  Commission 
which  would  investigate  and  handle 
claims  filed  by  American  lishermen  for 
destruction  of  the  gear  caused  by  for- 
eign fishermen.  We  have  such  a  board 
for  the  settlement  of  Ui  ited  States-. 
Soviet  fishery  claims  and  r  Ian  to  set  \xa 
soon  a  similar  board  for  tl  le  settlement 
of  United  States-Polish  claims.  I  sm  no 
reason  why  one  such  board  should  not  be 


established  to  handle  all  international 
fishery  claims. 

At  present,  faced  with  a  difHcult  filing 
procedure  and  little  certainty  about  re- 
payment of  claims,  American  fishermen 
frequently  conclude  that  filing  claims  in 
vain  is  hardly  worth  the  time,  money, 
and  trouble.  And  in  those  rare  cases 
where  the  filing  procedure  and  investi- 
gation prove  successful,  the  individual 
fisherman  is  still  forced  to  carry  the  fi- 
nancial burden  for  several  months  or 
longer. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  the  ef- 
fect would  be  to  have  the  U.S.  Govern- 
mmt  stand  in  the  place  of  the  fisherman 
in  presenting  the  claims  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Satisfaction  of  the  claim 
would  go  to  a  fisheries  loan  fund. 

Mr.  President,  a.ssignment  of  these 
claims  to  the  Federal  Government — 
ratlier  than  to  the  individual  fisher- 
man—makes a  great  deal  of  sense  to  me. 
American  fishermen  are  Suffering  enough 
because  the  Congress  has  not  had  the 
wisdom  to  enact  200-mile  fish  limit  leg- 
islation on  an  interim  basis.  This  legis- 
lation will  not  solve  all  of  our  fishermen's 
problems,  but  it  will  certainly  be  a  help- 
ful first  step. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Fishing  Claims  Assignment  Act 
of  1974  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s..  4061 

Ec  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housk 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameru-a  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ••Fishing  Claims  As- 
signment Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the.  Fish  and  'Wildlife 
Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C.  742c)  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■■(f)  (1)  The  Secretary,  xipon  receipt  of  an 
application  filed  with  him  at  any  time  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  by  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  vessel  of  the  tTnited 
Stales  which  is  documented  or  certificated 
as  a  commercial  fishing  vessel,  and  determin- 
ing that  such  ves.sel  or  its  gear  was  damaged 
while  under  the  control  of  such  owner  or 
operator  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  In  the  contiguous  fishery 
zone  by  the  actions  of  a  vessel  or  vessels 
(Including  crew)  of  a  foreign  nation  shall, 
within  30  days,  mak^  a  non-lnterest-bear- 
Ing  loan  to  such  o^roer  or  operator  out  of 
the  fisheries  loan  fun^in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  replacement  vdue  of  the  damaged 
property  and  the  market  value  of  fish  caught 
before  damage  to  such  vessel  or  gear  and  lost 
or  spoiled  as  the  result  of  such  damage.  Any 
such  loan  shall — 

(A)  be  conditional  upon  assignment  to 
the  Secretary  of  any  rights  to  recover  for 
such  damages, 

(B)  be  subject  to  other  requirements  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  loans  which  are 
not  Inconsistent  with  this  subsection,  and 

(C)  be  subject  to  other  terms  and  condl- 
tloi«  wlilch  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

( 2 )  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  estab- 
lish witliln  the  Department  of  Commer*>e  a 
UiUlcd  States  Fishing  Vessel  Claims  Com- 
nils.«!ion  and  through  such  Commission  shall 
within  180  days — 

I  A)  Investigate  each  incident  as  a  result 
of  which  a'  loan  Is  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph  (1) ,  and 

(B)  upon  determining  In  any  such  ca.se 
that  the  damage  Involved  was  not  principally 
attributable  to  the  actions  of  the  owner  or 
operator  receiving  such  loan,  cancel  repay- 


ment of  such  loan  and  refund  any  principal 
paid  thereon  prior  to  such  cancellation 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  28  of  the 
Unltfed  States  Code,  make  a  determination 
on  any  claim  assigned  to  him  under  the  pro- 
visions .  of  clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1). 
Amounts  collected  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph on  any  sijfih  claim  shall  (A)  If  such 
loan  was  cancelled  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2),  be  paid  Into  the  fisheries  loan  fund  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  so  cancelled,  (B) 
if  not  so  cancelled,  be  applied  to  the  repay- 
ment of  such  loan,  and  (C)  to  the  extent 
not  used  pursuant  to  clause  (A)  or  (B),  be 
paid  to  the  owner  or  operator  assigning  such 
claim. 

(4)  This  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
damages  or  destruction  of  vessels  of  the 
United  States  occurring  on  or  after  January 
1,  1972. 

(5)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  this  Section  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. ■' 

Mr.  MUSklE.  This  summer,  there  have 
been  a  series  of  incidents  damaging  the 
fixed  gear  of  fishermen  off  the  Maine 
coast.  Tliese  incidents  of  wanton  and 
apparently  deliberate  destruction  leave 
our  fishermen  with  little  but  uncertain 
claims  against  nameless  perpetrators. 
Under  the  existing  procedures,  the  most 
likely  result  of  recovery  efforts  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  lost  income,  lost  equip- 
ment, and  added  frustration. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  we  are  allowing 
foreign  fishermen  to  deplete  our  offshore 
stocks  and  to  threaten  the  health  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry.  We  must  not  con- 
tinue to  allow  foreign  fishing  vessels  to 
destroy  the  gear  of  American  fishermen 
without  providing  adequate  and  immedi- 
ate financial  reimbursement  for  our 
fishennen. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  meet  this  problem.  Very  sim- 
ply, this  legislation  would  do  two  things. 

Fii-st,  it  would  require  the  Federal 
Government  within  30  days  to  assume 
financial  responsibility  for  losses  to  fish- 
ermencaused  by  foreign  vessels,  pending 
internSttonal  negotiations  to  recover  the 
loss  from  the  foreign  governments  in- 
volved. Government  responsibility  would 
be  retroactive,  covering  damage  caused 
by  foreign  vessels  since  January  1,  1972, 
since  much  of  the  most  serious  damage 
has  been  done  to  fishermen's  gear  in 
Maine  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  3  years. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself, 
Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  4062.  A  bill  to  establish  administra- 
tive practices,  procedures,  and  standards 
under  which  coiul  authorization  must  be 
obtained  for  any  electronic  surveillance 
conducted  on  grounds  of  national  secu- 
rity or  oh  any  other  groimd.  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

FREEDOM    FROM    SimVEtLLANCE    ACT   OF    1974 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  (with  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  the 
Freedom  from  Surveillance  Act  of  1974. 
This  bill  would  require  a  coui-t  order  to 
be  obtained  before  any  wiretapping  or 
electronic  surveillance  could  be  conduct- 
ed on  grounds  of  "national  security"  or 
on  any  other  groimd. 
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Earlier  this  year,  the  Subcommittee  6n 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure, 
which  I  chair,  together  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surveillance,  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constilutional  Rights,  chaired  by  the 
distinffuished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina ^r.  Ervin),  held  6  days  of  joint 
jhearings  on  the  subject  of  warrantless 
wiretapping  and  national  security.  Our 
hearings  imcovered  a  number  of  abuses 
that  have  taken  place  in  this  area  and 
a  number  of  problems  which  we  felt  re- 
quired a  legislative  remedy.  The  bill 
which  I  introduce  today  is  the  product 
of  those  hearings  and  of  the  continuing 
study  which  has  been  made  in  this  area 
by  members  of  both  the  Judiciary  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committees. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  establish 
administrative  practices,  procedures,  and 
standards  imder  which  prior  court  au- 
thorization must  be  obtained  for  any  in- 
terception of  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions conducted  on  grounds  of  national 
security  or  on  any  other  ground.  Our 
hearings  earlier  this  year  demonstrated 
that  far  too  often  the  rubric  of  "national 
security"  has  been  used  as  a  justification 
for  wiretapping  that  often  had  no  rela- 
tion to  legitimate  concerns  of  national 
security  and  which  may  have  violated 
the  constitutional  rights  of  American  cit- 
izens. The  cases  of  the  wiretapping  of  17 
Government  officials  and  newsmen, 
which  we  explored  at  our  hearings,  are 
In  point.  Our  hearings  revealed  that 
there  are  no  written  guidelines  or  regu- 
lations used  by  the  executive  branch  for 
the  conduct  of  warrantless  electronic 
surveillance,  and  there  has  been  no  com- 
prehensive attempt  to  appraise  the  value 
of  the  information  obtained  from  na- 
tional security  surveillances. 

Ever  since  United  States  v.  Katz,  389 
U.S.  347  (1967),  it  has  been  recognized 
that  wiretapping  and  bugging  constitute 
searches  and  seizures  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fourth  amendment.  In  United 
States  V.  United  States  District  Court, 
407  U.S.  297  (1972),  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  electronic  surveillance  of  do- 
mestic organizations  or  Individuals  is 
unconstitutional  unless  the  Government 
first  obtains  a  court  order  piuthorlzing 
such  siu-veillance.  The  Court  expressly 
left  open  the  question  whether  warrant- 
less electronic  surveillance  of  a  foreign 
power  or  a  foreign  agent  may  be  con- 
stitutional. What  is  disturbing  Is  that 
the  Executive  branch  seems  to  have  in- 
terpreted this  decision  to  affirmatively 
authorize  such  wiretapping  and  bugging 
without  a  coi*t  order  on  "national  se- 
curity" groimA.  when  in  fact  the  Court 
left  the  question  open.  The  issue  is  cur- 
rently in  litigation,  and  the  Government 
has  just  announced  that  it  will  not  op- 
pose Supreme  Cou«  review  of  the  ihird 
circuit's  decision  in\the  Ivanov  case. 

Electronic  surveillance  is  a  particular- 
ly intrusive  type  of  search.  The  subject 
of  the  surveillance  does  not  know  that  a 
search  has  taken  place,  as  well  he  might 
if  his  house  had  been  burglarized.  Per- 
haps even  more  disturbing,  the  person 
making  the  search — the  wiretapper  or 
bugger — cannot  restrict  the  search  to 
cetrain  conversation.  He  will  inevitably 


listen  to  many  innocent  conversations 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  infor- 
mation or  evidence  sought.  Moreover,  the 
wiretap  or  bug  may  intercept  the  com- 
munications of  innocent  third  parties 
who  have  no  connection  with  the  activity 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  surveillance. 

For  these  reasons,  even  more  stringent 
safeguards  should  be  placed  upon  the 
conduct  of  electronic  surveillance  than 
upon  other  searches  and  seizures  because 
of  the  particularly  intrusive,  secret,  and 
indiscriminate  nature  of  the  invasion  of 
privacy. 

I  am  pleased  that  among  the  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  are  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin <Mr.  Nelson>,  who  have  previously 
introduced  bills  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  to  require  warrants  for  national 
security  wiretaps. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  would 
make  clear  the  congressional  intent  that 
such  wiretapping  should  take  place  only 
with  prior  court  authorization.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  establishes  rigorous  stand- 
ards and  procedures  to  be  followed  for 
any  electronic  surveillance  conducted  on 
grounds  of  "national  security." 

To  begin  with,  the  bill  would  replace 
the  term  "national  security"  with  the 
term  "mUitary  sectu-ity  or  national  de- 
fense of  the  United  States."  Such  a 
phrase  is  considerably  more  specific  and 
would  indicate  the  congressional  intent 
that  a  court  order  should  be  issued  only 
where  there  is  a  direct  threat  to  the 
military  security  or  national  defense  of 
the  United  States,  rather  than  to  any 
other  security  Interest  of  this  country. 

The  bill  establishes  several  limitations 
on  the  persons  who  can  be  made  targets 
of  such  electronic  surveillance.  Wiretaps 
could  be  authorized  by  a  court  only 
against  a  foreign  power,  a  citizen  of  a 
foreign  nation  who  is  an  employee  of  a 
foreign  power,  or  a  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  activities  that  are  Intended  to 
serve  the  interests  of  a  foreign  power  and 
to  undermine  the  military  security  or  na- 
tional defense  of  the  United  States  and 
that  are  also  substantially  organized, 
directed,  and  financed  by  a  foreign  power. 
In  addition,  the  judge  would  have  to  find 
that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  surveillance  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain Information:  First,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Nation  against  at- 
tack or  other  hostile  acts  of  a  foreign 
power;  second,  which  is  foreign  intel- 
ligence information  that  is  essential  to 
the  military  security  or  nationsd  defense 
of  the  United  States;  or  third,  which  is 
necessary  to  protect  military  security  or 
national  defense  information  against 
foreign  intelligence  activities. 

Moreover,  the  judge  would  have  to  de- 
termine that  a  warrant  based  on  prob- 
able cause  of  a  crime  under  the  existing 
provisions  of  title  in  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  could  not  be  obtained, 

The  President  would  be  required  per- 
sonally to  sign  each  application  for  a 
militai-y  security  or  national  defense 
electronic  surveillance  that  is  presented 
to  the  court.  This  provision  would  cen- 
tralize executive  responsibility  and 
political     accountability     for    national 


security  wiretaps  at  the  highest  level  of 
our  Government  and  would  also  provide 
for  foreign  affairs  expertise  to  be 
brought  to  bear. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  evidence  or 
fruits  derived  from  national  security 
wiretaps  from  being  used  in  any  trial  or 
other  proceeding,  with  limited  excep- 
tions. This  provision,  together  with  tlie 
requirement  that  the  couit  find  that  a 
title  III  warrant  based  on  probable  cause 
of  a  crime  could  not  be  obtained,  would 
insure  that  the  Government  could  not 
use  a  national  security  wiretap  to  gather 
evidence  for  a  criminal  prosecution. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colr.mbia  v.ould  designate  three 
judges,  each  of  whom  would  be  au- 
thorized to  hear  and  rule  on  applications 
for  warrants  for  national  security 
electronic  surveillances.  The  judge  who 
v.ould  hear  a  particular  application 
v.ould  be  selected  at  random  and  would 
not  be  known  to  the  applicant  in  ad- 
vance. The  same  judge  would  hear  ail 
subsequent  proceedings  or  applications 
involving  the  same  target.  "These  pro- 
visions would  centralize  responsibility 
for  ruling  on  these  taps  in  one  district 
court,  which  is  important  for  maintain- 
ing the  secrecy  of  sensitive  materials 
and  for  establishing  a  uniform  body  of 
law.  They  would  also  prevent  "judge- 
shopping"  by  providing  procedures  for 
the  selection  of  a  particular  judge  to 
hear  each  application. 

The  bill  would  allow  the  President 
personally  to  authorize  the  electronic 
surveillance  in  a  case  of  a  serious  emer- 
gency threat  to  the  military  security  or 
national  defense  of  the  Nation,  but  only 
if  a  court  order  is  applied  for  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  in  any  event  within  48 
hours.  If  the  court  does  not  approve  the 
surveillance,  a  full  disclosure  of  the  in- 
terception would  have  to  be  made  to  all 
parties  overheard  within  90  days. 

The  bill  provides  generally  that  all 
identifiable  persons  overheard  would  be 
informed  of  the  surveillance  within  90 
days  after  its  termination  imder  court 
supervision.  However,  the  judge  could 
postpone  the  disclosure  for  90 -day 
periods  if  he  makes  specific  findings  of 
facts  and  circumstances  indicating  that 
such  disclosure  will  endanger  the  mili- 
tary security  or  national  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  bill,  the  judge  would  have  to 
find  that  a  "national  security"  electronic 
surveillance  would  not  \iolate  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  the  United  States. 
Testimony  before  our  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  Subcommittee 
earlier  this  year  raised  questions  regard- 
ing the  application  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  Diplomatic  Relations,  ratified 
by  the  Senate  in  1965,  to  electronic  sur- 
veillance of  foreign  powers  in  this  coim- 
try.  The  bill  would  provide  for  an  au- 
thoritative judicial  resolution  of  this 
issue. 

The  bill  requires  the  judge  to  find  that 
specific  steps  will  be  taken  to  minimize 
the  overhearing  and  disclosure  of  con- 
versations not  of  the  type  authorized  to 
be  intercepted.  Moreover,  if  the  Govern- 
ment applied  for  an  extension  of  a  war- 
rant, it  would  have  to  demonstrate  that 
a    successful    minimization    effort    had 
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taken  place  during  the  prece  iing  term  of 


the  interception,  and  that 
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l-'nce  had  yielded  significant  information 
of  the  type  authorized.  U  the  judge 
denies  an  application  for  an  order  or  for 
a  renewal,  the  Government  j\'ould  have 
to  present  new  and  previously  unavail- 
able information  in  support  c  f  any  subse- 
quent application  for  electr  )nic  surveil- 
lance directed  against  the  sa  me  target. 

The  bill  would  restrict  J 11  "national 
security"  wiretapping  to  he  Federal 
Bui-eau  of  Investigation,  and  the  existing 
criminal  provisions  of  section  2511  of 
title  18  would  apply  to  surv(  illance  con- 
ducted by  an  employee  of  an  r  other  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency.  In  Mfiition. 
the  bill  would  require  a  tek  phonj  com- 
pany or  other  communicati  on  cdmmon 
carrier  to  obtain  and  have  o  i  file  a  copy 
of  a  court  order  a'lthorizir  g  electronic 
surveillance  before  any  oR  cer  or  em- 
ployee could  a.ssist  in  q:wyi  ing  out  the 
surveillance.  It  would,  iirqrire  that  a 
record  be  maintained  of  d  1  assistance 
provided.  The  criminal  provision."?  of  sec- 
tion 2511  of  title  18  would  a;  ply  to  viola- 
tions of  this  provision. 

Several  provisions  in  tin  bill  v.ou!d 
establish  a  framework  for  e  fcctivc  con- 
gressional oversight  of  na  ional  secu- 
rity electronic  surveillance.  The  Attor- 
ney General  would  be  requiied  to  r?port 
det^led  information  cone  ernin?  the 
number,  duration,  and  co.st  of  natijnal 
security  surveillances  every  J  months  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Ji  diciary  and 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judi;  i:ry  .'^nd  on 
Forei.'xn  Affairs  of  the  Houie  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Moreover,  every  occT'itivc  de- 
partment, agency,  or  unit  \  ould  be  re- 
quired to  supply  any  information  cover- 
ing the  electronic  surveillar  ces  covered 
by  the  bill  requested  by  a  ly  of  these 
Committees  within  30  days  These  re- 
quirements are  intended  to  i  nable  Con- 
gress to  exercise  the  effectj'  e  oversight 
Itecessary  to  prevent  future  a  )uses  in  this 
area  and  to  insure  that  sti  tutory  and 
regulatory   guidelines  are   fdllowed. 

The  Attorney  General  W(  luld  be  re- 
quired to  devise  regulation: ,  establish- 
ing standards  and  proccdui  es  covering 
recordkeeping,  filing,  and  irdexing  and 
the  disclosure  or  the  dis.sci  lination  of 
information  derived  from  the;  e  electronic 
surveillances  within  the  C  overnment. 
This  provision  would  establish  uniform 
internal  practices  and  guidelines  in 
these  areas.  I 

Mr.  President,  legislating  increased 
safeguards  in  the  area  of  elet  tronic  sur- 
veillance would  provide  an  im  lortant  re- 
spon.se  to  the  increasing  na'  ional  con- 
cern over  invasions  of  thfe  ri  rht  to  pri- 
vacy. Tlie  degree  of  public  concern  in 
this  area  is  indicated  by  a  ecent  sur- 
vey showing  that  75  perc(  nt  t)f  the 
American  people  feel  that  "'  -iretapping 
and  spying  under  the  excuse  of  national 
security  is  a  serious  threat  to  peoples 
privacy." 

Hearings  on  this  bilfand  jther  wire- 
tap legislation  have  been  sch  iduled  later 
this  week  by  the  Subcommitt<  e  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures.  I  c(  mmend  the 
distinguished  Senator  froni  Arkansas 
'Mr.  McClellan)  for  respording  to  the 


concern  of  the  public  and  the  Congress 
by  scheduling  legislative  hearings  in  this 
area.  As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 

I  intend  to  play  an  active  role  in  the 
hearings.  It  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
provide  the  basis  for  the  speedy  enact- 
ment of  legislation  in  this  vital  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  bill,  together  with  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis,  be  printed  in 
t!  e  Record  at  this  point. 

Tliere  bein^  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analvsis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 
S. 406? 

Be  it  enacted  hy  th?  Senate  and  Howse 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aircrirf.  in  Conr.rrv':  niicmbled.  Tl'.it  this  Act 
nin  •  bo  clfecl  .t?  the  '  Frecciom  from  Survell- 
lr>nce  Act.  ofl974". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congrcfs  liereljy  finds  aiid  d.- 
clnio;!  th'\t: 

(a)  The  coi-.dUi  t  of  electronic  suiveillaiico 
on  erjiinds  of  national  security  wltliout  ade- 
'(iLTe  Bdniinlstrativo  .nnd  juiil'^inl  controls 
li.n.s  hoe.i  .serlotisly  abused  and  Is  S'lbject  to 
further  ahuse  by  persons  acting  under  cover 
of  law. 

(1))  Electronic  surveillance  conducted  on 
gioiindfi  of  nntionil  security  and  undertaken 
Wiihout  court  authorlzatio.i  end.ingers  the 
t  j.i.stltutional  rights  of  American  citizens 
!. ■.>d  of  foreigners  i'l  this  country  guaranteed 
U!it;cr    the    first,    fourth,    fifth,    sixth,    and 

II  Mil h  aiv"iidMPms  to  the  Cors'itulion  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  Ele?tro:'ic  sur\vUlan:e  conducted  on 
/•rounds  of  nntlinal  security  and  undertaken 
wifiout  coii.i,  authorization  constitutes  an 
ivnensoiiahle  search  and  sei7ure  and  in  any 
c  cut  siiouUl  not  lake  place. 

(d)  Any  caiistitutlonal  Aities  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  protect  the  natioi^al  security  of  the 
liiiited  .States  would  not  be  impeded  by  a 
requirement  of  prior  court  authorization  for 
.iny  electronic  surveillance  undertaken  on 
grounds  of  national  sectlrity. 

le)  The  requirement  of  court  authoriza- 
tion would  not  prevent  the  President  from 
e.\erclsinK  any  of  his  constitutional  powers: 
rather,  it  would  insure  thst  any  such  powers 
would  be  exerci.'^ed  with  appropriate  and 
constitutlon.Tlly  mandated  safeguards. 

(f)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
rdniinistrative  practices,  procedures,  and 
st.indards  under  which  prior  court  .luthorlza- 
tion  must  be  obtained  for  any  electronic 
stirvclllance  conducted  on  grounds  of  na- 
tional security  or  on   any  other  ground. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  2510(10)  of  title  18. 
tJnited  States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting 
after  "C6de;"  the  following:   "and". 

(b)  Section  2510(11)  of  title  18,  United 
Stat' s  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"directed"  the  following:   ":   and". 

(c)  Section  2.310  of  title  18.  United  States 
Cede,  is  ametided  by  in-sertin^  immediately 
after  section  (11)  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections; 

"(12)    'foreign  agent'  means — 

"(a)  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation  who  is 
an  employee  of  a  foreign  power:  or 

"(b)  a  person  whe  is  engaged  in  activities 
that  are — 

"(1)  intended  to  serve  the  interests  of  a 
forelcn  power  and  to  undermine  the  military 
security  or  national  defense  of  the  United 
States:  and  I 

"(11)  substa-itially  orpa'ilzed,  di*-ect.ed,  and 
financed  by  afforeign  power. 

"(13)  'target'  means  the  individual  whose 
or  the  place  where  oral  or  wire  communica- 
tions are  sought  to  be  Intercepted." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2511(2)  (a)  (li)  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  ln?ert- 
Ing    the   following:    ":    Provided,  That   said 


communication  common  carreer  shall  first 
have  obtained  and  have  maintained  a  duly 
certified  copy  of  the  court  order  currently 
airthorlzing  or  approving  the  interception 
of  said  wire  or  oral  communication.  Kvery 
such  copy  of  a  court  order  .'■hall  be  main- 
tained Indefinitely  by  such  communication 
common  carrier  following  its  receipt;  Pro- 
7ided  further.  That  a  record  bo  maintained 
indefinitely  by  such  communication  common 
carrier  of  every  instance  of  any  information, 
facilities  cr  technical  assistance  being  pro- 
\  ic'ed  by  or  reque=-ted  of  an  olTicer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  ?;3ici  communication  common  car- 
ri"r  by  or  to  an  investigative  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  aiithori.^ed  to  intercept  a  wire 
or  oral  communication." 

Src.  5.  Sertion  2511(3)  of  title  !",  United 
.Ot.ites  Code,  is  repealed.' 

Sfc.  6.  Section  2515  of  title  18,  United 
.St.'^.te^  Code,  is  amended  by  in-erting  sub- 
section number  "( 1 )  "  immediately  before  the 
vord  "Whenever"  and  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
a'rly  af.ter  the  word  "chapter  "  the  following 
new  subjection: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  no  part  of  the  contents  of 
rny  wire  or  oral  communication  intercepted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  .^,ection  23I8A 
of  thi.s  chapte"-,  and  no  evidence  derived 
therefrom,  may  be  received  in  evidence  or 
oihcrwi>;e  dl-^clo-ed  in  any  trial,  hearing,  or 
other  proceeding  in  or  before  any  federal  or 
str\te  court,  except  in  civil  proceedings 
ar;ain6t  forei.ctn  agents  and  in  civil  suits  au- 
thorised by  section  2520  of  this  chapter  and 
a-  required  pnr.=;uant  to  a  request  made  under 
soction  2519(5)  of  this  chapter." 

Sec.  7,  Chapter  1 10  of  title  18,  United  States 
Co^e,  is  amended  by-  Inserting  Immediately 
after  section  2?^I6  thereof  the  foHowing  new 
section: 

"5  2516A.  Authorization  for  Interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications  re- 
lating to  military  security  or  na- 
tional defense 

•  The  Pi-c'ldent  may.  in  wilting,  authorize 
pii  application  to  a  Judge  of  the  United 
.S;.ite3  District  Court  for  the  Di.-.trlct  of  Co- 
lumbia deripnated  pur-suant  to  .section  2513A 
(i)(a)  01  this  chapter  for,  and  such  Judge 
miy  gr.vnt  in  conformity  with  .section  2518A 
ol"  this  chapter,  an  order  authorizing  or  ap- 
pro^ing  the  Interception  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
m'lnicatlons  of  a  foreign  power  or  a  foreign 
spent  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
wiien  such  interception  will  not  be  incon-  ' 
sistent  with  the  International  obligations  of 
the  United  States  and  when  there  Is  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  such  interception  Is 
necessary  to  obtain  information  which  is — 

"(1)  necessary  to  protect  the  Nation 
again?;t  actual  or  potential  attack  or  other 
hostile  acts  of  a  foreign  power: 

"(2)  foreign  intelligence  information  that 
U  e^ential  to  the  military  security  or  na- 
tion U  defense  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(3)  neces.sary  to  protect  military  security 
rr  national  defense  Information  against  for-;_ 
eign  Intelligence  activities. 
Suc'.i  authorization  of  an  application  to  a 
judge  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be 
made  by  the  President  personally  and  shall 
not  be  delegated." 

Sec.  8.  Chapter  119  of  title  18,  United 
.■Slates  Cod',  is  amended  by  in.serting  im- 
mediately after  section  2518  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"i  2518A.  Proceiiire  for  interception  of  wire 
or  oral  commuvlcatlons  relatlrg  to  military 
scurity  or  natio'ial  defense. 

"(l)(a)  The  U.Uted  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  designate 
three  judges  of  that  court,  each  dt  whom 
shall  be  authorized  to  hear  applications  for 
an  order  authorizing  or  approving  the  Inter- 
ception of  wire  or  oral  communications  made 
pursuant  to  section  2516A  of  this  chapter. 
The   United    States   District    Court    for    the 
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District  of  Columbia  shall  establish  proce- 
dures according  to  jkjblch  each  such  applica- 
tioa  shall  be  hearo^^jy  one  of  the  three 
designated  Judges,  chosen  on  a  random  basis 
and  without  advance  notice  to  the  applicant. 
Such  procedures  shall.  Include  provision  for 
selecting  an  alternate  Judge  at  random  from 
among  t^ie  three  designated  Judges  If  the 
judge  originally  selected  according  to  the 
procedures  Is  unavailable. 

"(b)  As  far  as  is  possible  and  practicable, 
If  an  application  for  an  order  authorizing 
or  approving  the  Interception  of  wire  or  oral 
communications  Is  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2516A  of  this  chapter,  the  same  Judge 
shall  hear  all  subsequent  applications  for 
aa  order  or  an  extension  of  an  order  au- 
thorizing or  approving  the  interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications  against  the 
same  target  made  pursuant  to  section 
2S16A  or  section  2516  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Each  application  for  an  order  au- 
thorizing or  approving  the  interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications  made  pursuant 
to  section  2516A  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
made  In  wriMng  upon  oath  or  affirmation  to 
the  Judge  d»lgnated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(1)  (a)  of  thfc  section.  Each  application  shall 
Include  the  loUowlng  information: 

"(a)  a  full  Vnd  complete  statement  of  the 
facts  and  circmmstances  relied  upon  by  the 
applicant  to  Jilstify  his  belief  than  an  order 
should  be  issued,  including : 

"(1)  a  particular  description  of  the  natut« 
and  location  of  the  facllltlis  from  which  or 
the  place  where  the  communication  is  to  be 
Intercepted: 

"(U)  a  description,  with  as  much  particu- 
larity as  possible,  of  the  communications 
sought  to  be  intercepted;  and 

"(Ul)  the  identity  of  the  person,  if  known, 
whose  communications  are  to  be  Intercepted; 
"(b)  a  full  and  complete  description  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  supporting  the 
applicants  belief  that  the  target  Is  a  for- 
eign agant; 

"(c)"jl  full  and  complete  description,  with 
M  Jnych  particularity  as  possible,  of  the 
communications  likely  to  be  intercepted 
which  are  not  of  the^ype  sought  to  be  ta- 
tercepted,  and  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment <rf  the  procedures  that  will  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  such  communications  wUl  be  in- 
tercepted, disclosed,  and  disseminated  only  to 
the  minimum  degree  possible  and  practi- 
cable; f 

"(d)  a  full  and  complete  statement  as  to 
whether  or  not  other  investigative  proce- 
dures have  been  tried  and  failed  or  why  they 
reasonably  appear  to  be  unlikely  to  succeed 
if  tried  or  to  be  too  dangerous; 

"(e)  a  statement  of  the  period  of  time  for 
which  the  Interception  is  sought  to  be  main- 
tained. If  the  nature  of  the  investigation  Is 
auch  that  the  authorization  for  Interception 
should  not  automatically  terminate  when  the 
described  communications  have  been  first 
obtained,  a  particular  description  of  facts 
establishing  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
additional  communications  of  the  type 
sought  will  occur  thereafter; 

"(f)  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
facts  concernUig  all  previous  applications 
known  to  the  applicant,  made  to  any  Judge 
for  authorization  to  Intercept,  or  for  approval 
of  interceptions  of,  wire  or  oral  communi- 
cations involving  any  of  the  same  persons, 
facilities,  or  places  specified  in  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  action  taken  by  the  Judge  on 
each  such  application; 

"(g)  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
rea^ns  supporting  the  applicant's  belief  that 
an  order  authorizing  or  approving  the  Inter- 
ception of  wire  or  oral  communications  pur- 
suant to  sections  2616  and  2518  of  this  chap- 
ter could  not  be  obtained; 

"(h)  where  the  appUcatlon  is  for  the  ex- 
tension of  an  order,  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment setting  forth — 


"(1)  the  Information  and  results  tlius  far 
obtained  from  the  interception; 

"(11)  the  communications  not  of  the  type 
sought  to  be  Intercepted  that  were  inter- 
cepted and  the  persons  to  whom  such  com- 
munications were  disclosed  or  disseminated; 
"(ill)  the  practices  and  procedures  taken 
to  mtDimlze  the  interception  and  the  dis- 
closure or  dissemination  of  communications 
not  of  the  type  sought  to  be  intercepted; 

"(iv)  the  specific  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  by  the  applicant  to  Justify  his 
belief  that  a  continuation  of  the  Intercep- 
tion for  an  additional  period  of  time  will  yield 
additional  information  of  the  type  sought  to 
be  cbtained  in  the  original  application;  and 
"(1)  a  full  and -complete  statement  of  the 
reasons  supporting  the  applicant's  belief  that 
an  order  authorizing  or  approving  the  inter- 
ception of  wire  or  oral  communications  will 
not  be  Inconsistent  with  the  International 
obligations  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  Judge  may  require  the  applicant 
to  furnish  additional  testimony  or  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  support  of  the  applica- 
tion. 

"(4)  Upon  such  application  the  Judge  may 
enter  an  ex  parte  order,  as  requested  or  as 
modified,  authorizing  or  approving  Intercep- 
tion of  wire  or  oral  communications  of  a 
foreign  power  or  a  foreign  agent  within  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
if  the  Judge  determines  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  submitted  by  the  applicant  that — 

"(a)  there  is  probable  cause  for  belief  that 
such  Interception  is  necessary  to  obtain  in- 
formation serving  one  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  2516A  of  this  chapter; 

"(b)  there  is  probable  cause  for  beUef  that 
particular  communications  yielding  infor- 
mation serving  one  of  the  purposes~sst  forth 
in  section  2S16A  of  this  chapter  will  be  ob- 
tained through  such  interception} 

"(c)  normal  investigative  procedures  have 
been  tried  and  have  failed  or  reasonably  ap- 
pear to  be  unlikely  to  succeed  if  tried  or  to 
be  too  dangerous; 

"(d)  there  is  probable  cause  for  belief 
that  the  facilities  from  which,  or  the  place 
where,  the  wire  or  oral  communications  are 
to  be  Intercepted  are  being  used  or  are  about 
to  be  used  by  the  target  of  the  interception; 
"(e)  specified  procedures  wUl  be  followed 
to  insure  that  wire  or  oral  communications 
which  are  not  of  the  type  authorized  or  ap- 
proved to  be  intercepted  will  be  intercepted, 
disclosed,  and  disseminated  only  to  the  mini- 
mum degree  possible  and  practicable; 

"(f)  an  order  authorizing  or  approving  the 
Interception  of  wire  or  oral  communications 
of  the  same  target  could  not  be  obtained 
pursuant  to  sections  2516  and  2518  of  this 
chapter; 

"(g)  such  Interception  will  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  international  obligations  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"(h)  where  the  application  is  for  the  ex- 
tension of  an  order,  that — 

"(1)  the  interception  has  yielded  signifi- 
cant information  of  the  type  authorized  or 
approved; 

"(11)  there  is  probable  cause  for  belief  that 
a  continuation  of  the  interception  will  yield 
additional  information  serving  one  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  2516A  of  this 
chapter; 

"(lU)  there  has  been  a  successful  effort  to 
minimize,  to  the  degree  possible  and  prac- 
ticable, the  interception  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications not  j>f  the  type  authorized  or 
approved;  ^H^  ''^» 

"(iv)  there  is^^fcformation  that  Justifies 
a  termination  o^Re  Interception. 

"(5)  Each  order  authorizing  or  approving 
the  Interception  of  any  wire  or  oral  commu- 
nication shaU  specify — 

"(a)  the  Identity  of  the  person,  If  known, 

whose  communications  are  to  be  intercepted; 

"(b)  the  nature  and  location  of  the  com- 


munications facilities  as  to  which,  or  the 
place  where,  autbcMrity  to  intercept  la 
granted; 

"(c)  a  description,  with  as  much  par- 
ticularity as  possible,  of  the  type  of 
communication  authorized  or  approved  to 
be  intercepted; 

•(d)  the  period  of  time  during  which  such 
interception  is  authorized,  including  a  state- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  the  Interception 
shall  automatically  terminate  when  the  de- 
scribed communication  has  first  been  ob- 
tained; ana 

"(e)  a  particular  description  of  the  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  to  insure  that  the 
interception  of  communications  not  of  the 
type  authorized  or  approved  to  be  Inter- 
cf  ptcd,  and  the  disclosure  or  dissemination 
of  such  commimlcations.  will  be  minimized. 

•■(6)  No  order  entered  luider  this  section 
may  authorize  or  approve  the  interception  of 
any  wire  or  oral  communication  for  any  pe- 
riod longer  than  is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  the  authorization,  nor  in  any 
event  longer  than  thirty  days.  Extensions  of 
an  order  may  be  granted,  but  only  upon  ap- 
plication for  an  extension  made  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (2)  of  this  section  and 
upon  the  court  making  the  findmgs  required 
by  subsection  (4)  of  this  section.  The  period 
of  extension  shall  be  no  longer  than  the  au- 
thorizing judge  deems  necessary  to  achieve, 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  granted  and 
in  no  event  for  longer  Uian  thirty  days.  Every 
order  and  extension  thereof  shall  contain  a 
provision  that  the  authorization  to  intercept 
shall  be  executed  as  soon  as  practicable,  shall 
be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
the  interception  ol?  communications  not 
otherwise  subject  to' interception  under  this 
chapter,  and  must  terminate  upon  attain- 
ment of  the  authorized  objective,  or  In  any 
event  in  thirty  days. 

"(7)  If  the  court  has  previously  denied  an 
application  made  pursuant  to  section  2516A 
of  this  chapter  for  an  order  or  an  extension 
of  an  order  authorizing  or  approving  the 
interception  of  wire  or  oral  communications, 
the  court  may  not  enter  an  order  directed 
against  the  same  target  In  response  to  a  sub- 
sequent application  made  ptu'suant  to  sec- 
tion 25 16 A  of  this  chapter  unless,  in  addition 
to  the  other  requirements  of  this  section,  the 
court  determines  that  significant  new  in- 
formation In  support  of  the  application, 
which  was  imknown  and  unavaUable  to  the 
applicant  at  the  time  the  previous  applica- 
tion was  made,  is  contained  In  the  applica- 
tion. 

"(8)  Whenever  an  order  authorizing  inter- 
ception is  entered  pursuant  to  this  chapter, 
the  order  shall  require  reports  to  be  made  to 
the  judge  who  issued  the  order  showing  in 
detail  what  progress  has  been  made  toward 
achievement  of  the  authorized  objective  and 
the  need  for  continued  interception.  Such  re- 
ports shall  be  made  at  such  intervals  as  the 
Judge  may  direct,  and  in  any  event  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the  order  or 
extension  thereof. 

"(9)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter.  If  the  President  determines 
that — 

"(a)  an  emergency  situation  exists  with 
respect  to  activities  of  a  foreign  power  or  a 
foreign  agent  which  poses  a  substantial 
threat  to  the  military  security  or  national 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  that  re- 
quires a  wire  or  oral  communication  to  be 
intercepted  before  an  order  authorizing  such 
interception  can  with  due  diligence  be  ob- 
tained, and 

"(b)  there  are  grounds  upon  which  an 
order  could  reasonably  be  entered  under  sec- 
tions 2516A  and  2518A  of  this  chapter  to  au- 
thorize such  Interception,  the  President  may 
in  advance  and  in  writing  authorize  the  in- 
terception of  such  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tion by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
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If  an  application  for  an  order  aj  proving  the 
interception  is  made  in  accordan  :e  with  this 
section  and  section  2516A  as  soor  i  as  possible 
and  in  any  event  witliln  forty- eiglit  liours 


after  tlie  interception  begins  tc 


sucii  authorization  to  Intercept  si  lall  be  made 
by  the  President  personally  and  shall  not  be 
delegated.  In  the  absence  of  an  order,  such 
Interception  shall  immediately  terminate 
when  the  communication  sought  Is  obtained 
or  when  the  application  for  t  le  order  is 
denied,  whichever  is  earlier.  It  the  event 
such  application  for  approval  li  denied,  or 
in  any  other  case  wliere  the  Int  ;rceptlon  Is 
terminated  without  an  order  1  avlng  been 
issued,  the  contents  of  any  wire  <  ir  oral  com- 
munication Intercepted  shall  b«  treated  as 
having  been  obtained  in  violat  loix  of  this 
chapter,  and  an  Inventory  shall  le  served  as 
provided  for  in  subsection  ( 11 )  of  this  section 
on  the  person  named  in  the  app  icatlon  and 

communi- 
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ocurr.  Any 


wire  or  oral 
'  means  au- 


on  all  identifiable  parties  wlios* 
cations  were  intercepted. 

"(10)  (a)  The  contents  of  any 
communication  Intercepted  by  ani 
thorized  by  this  chapter  shall,  if  josslble,  be 
recorded  on  tape  or  wire  or  othe  •  compara- 
ble device.  The  recording  of  the  ontents  of 
any  wire  or  oral  communication  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  done  In  sucl  a  way  as 
will  protect  the  recording  from  editing  or 
other  alterations.  Immediately  up  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  of  the  orde: ,  or  exten- 
sions thereof,  such  recordings  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Judge  Issuing  sucl  order  and 
sealed  under  this  directions.  Cuslody  of  the 
recordings  shall  be  wherever  the  jv  dge  orders. 
They  shall  not  be  destroyed  exce]  t  upon  an 
order  of  the  issuing  or  denying  Judge  and  in 
any  event  shall  be  kept  for  ten  yea  s. 

"(b)  All  applications,  orders  granting  or 
denying  applications,  reports  mad  s  pursuant 
to  Subsection  (8)  of  this  section,  findings, 
rulings,  and  all  other  documents  and  tran- 
scripts of  testimony  furnished  in  connection 
with  any  application  made  pursuint  to  sec- 
tion 2516A  of  this  chapter  shal  be  sealed 
by  the  Judge,  and  custody  of  hem  shall 
be  wherever  the  Judge  directs.  They  shall 
not  be  destroyed  except  upon  a  i  order  of 
the  Issuing  or  denying  Judge  and  i  i  any  event 
shall  be  kept  for  ten  years. 

"(c)  Any  violation  of  the  pr  jvlslons  of 
this  subsectlo.i  may  be  punished  t  s  contempt 
of  the  issuing  or  denying  Judge. 

"(11)  Notwithstanding  any  o  her  provi- 
sion of  this  chapter,  within  a  reasonable 
time  but  not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  filing  of  an  application  for  m  order  of 
approval  under  section  2518A(9i  which  Is 
denied  or  the  termination  of  th  ;  period  of 
an  order  entered  under  this  sec  tion  or  ex- 
tensions thereof,  the  issuing  or  de  lying  Judge 
shall  cause  to  be  served,  on  l  he  persons 
named  In  the  order  or  applicat  on  and  on 
all  reasonably  identifiable  per  orjs  whose 
communications  were  interceptec  .  an  Inven- 
tory which  shall  Include  notice  of  — 

"(a)  the  fact  of  the  entry  o  the  order 
or  the  application: 

"(b)  the  date  of  the  entry  anc  the  period 
of  avithorized,  approved,  or  disa]  iproved  In- 
terception, or  the  denial  of  the  i  ppllcatlon; 
and 

"(c)  the  fact  that  during  the  period  wire 
or  oral  communications  of  such  ;  lerson  were 
or  were  not  Intercepted. 

The  Judge,  upon  the  filing  of  a  m  Dtlon,  shall 
make  available  to  such  person  or  his  counsel 
for  Inspection  a  copy  of  each  CDurt  order. 
extension,  and  application  under  vhlch  such 
Interception  was  authorized  or  ap]  iroved,  and 
a  complete  and  accurate  transcri  )t  or  other 
record  of  the  intercepted  commui  ications  of 
such  person  and  other  parties  to  such  com- 
munications: Provided,  That  upin  applica- 
tion of  the  President,  the  Judge  may  past- 
pone  the  filing  of  an  inventory  a  id  the  dls- 
clasure  of  the  interception  for  i  Inety  days 


If  the  Judge  makes  specific  findings  of  facts 
or  circumstances  Indicating  that  there  Is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  such  disclosure 
win  BJidanger  the  military  security  or  na- 
tional defense  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
Judge  may  grant  additional  postponements 
for  periods  of  ninety  days  upon  making  the 
same  findings:  Provided  further,  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter,  such  filing  of  an  Inventory  and 
'  disclosure  of  ihe  Interception  must  be  made 
if  an  application  for  an  order  of  approval 
for  nil  interception  conducted  under  .section 
2518A(9)  has  been  denied. 

"(12)  (a)  Notwitlistanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  thi.s  chapter,  any  aggrieved  person 
in  any  trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding  in  or 
before  an>4fcourt,  department,  officer,  agency, 
regulatory  body,  or  other  authority  of  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  may  move  to  suppress  the 
contents  of  any  Intercepted  wire  or  oral  com- 
munlc.itlon,  or  evidence  derived  therefrom, 
on  the  grounds  that — 

"(i)  the  communication  was  unlawfully 
intercepted; 

"(11)  the  order  o'  authorisMitidTl  or  approval 
under  which  it  was  intercepted  is  insulticient 
on  Its  face; 

"(Hi)  the  Interception  was  not  made  in 
conformity  with  the  order  of  _aw,thorlzatlon 
or  approval;  or  ' 

"(iv)  such  suppression  is  required  by  sec- 
tion 2515(2)  of  this  chapter. 
Such  motion  shall  be  made  before  the 
trial,  hearing,  or  proceeding  unless  there  was 
no  opportunity  to  make  such  motion  or  the 
person  was  not  aware  of  the  grounds  of  the 
motion.  If  the  motion  is  granted,  the  con- 
tents of  the  Intercepted  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication, or  evidence  derived  therefrom, 
shall  be  treated  as  having  been  obtained  In 
violation  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  right  to  ap- 
peal, the  United  States  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeat  from  an  order  granting  a  motion 
to  suppress  made  under  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  subsection,  or  the  denial  of  an  applica- 
tion for  an  order  of  approval.  If  the  United 
States  attorney  shall  certify  to  the  Judge  or 
other  qfllclal  granting  such  motion  or  deny- 
ing svich  application  that  the  appeal  is  not 
taken  for  purposes  of  delay.  Such  appeal 
shall  be  taken  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  the  order  was  entered  and  shall  be 
diligently  pro.secuted." 

Sec.  9.  Section  2519  of  title  188,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsectlqjis: 

"(4)  In  January, 'X^rll,  July,  and  October 
of  each  year,  the  Attorney  General  shall  re- 
port to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  following  information  with  respect 
to  Interceptions  of  wire  or  oral  communica- 
tions made  during  the  preceding  three 
months  pursuant  to  applications  made  un- 
der section  2516A  and  orders  and  extensions 
granted  or  denied  under  section  2518A  of 
this  chapter: 

"(a)  the  number  of  such  extensions  ap- 
plied for  during  the  preceding  three  months: 

"(b)  the  number  of  such  orders  and  exten- 
sions granted; 

"(c)  the  number  of  such  orders  and  ex- 
tensions denied; 

"(d)  the  maximum  and  minimum  num- 
bers of  such  Interceptions  in  place  at  any 
time   during   the   preceding    three    months; 

"(e)  the  number  of  such  Interceptions 
terminated  during  the  preceedlng  three 
months: 

"(f)  the  duration  of  all  such  interceptions 
in    place   on    the    day   of    the    report; 

•('R)  the  duration  of  all  such  interceptions 
terminated  during  the  preceding  three 
months; 


"(h)  the  status  of  all  Interceptions  made 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2518A(9)  of 
this  ^djapter  within  tht  preceding  three 
monthls;  and 

"(1)  \he  monetary  and  other  costs  of  all 
such  Interceptions  during  the  preceding 
three  months. 

"(5)  The  President,  the  Attorney  General, 
and    all    departments    and    agencies    of    the 
Government  shall  supply  to  any  of  the  Com- 
mittees named  In  subsection  (4)  of  this  sS^r 
tion,  upon  request  of  such  Committee,  anws,,^^ 
Information   regarding   any   Interception   of'  ^N^ 
wire  or  oral  communications  made  or  applied   ->-^^ 
for  pursuant  to  section  2516A  or  section  25l8A~  ' 
of  this  chapter,  within   thirty  days  of  the 
receipt  of  such  request." 

Sec  10.  Chapter  119  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  section  2520  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"^2521.  Standards  for  Record-Keeping  and 
Dissemination 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  within  90  days  after  the  ^ective  date 
of  this  section,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  proposed  regulations  concern- 
ing: 

"(1)  the  maintaining  of  records,  files,  and 
indexes  regarding  ^ire  or  oral  communica- 
tions intercepted  pursuant  to  sections  2516A 
and  2518A  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(21'  the  disclosure,  distribution,  or  dis- 
semination of  information  derived  from  wire 
or  oral  communications  Intercepted  pursuant 
to  sections  2516A  and  2518A  of  this  chapter 
among  employees  of  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  Including: 

"(a)  to  whom,  by  whom,  and  under  what 
MJrocedures  such  Information  may  be  dis- 
closed, distributed  or  disseminated; 

"(b)  what  type  of  such  Information  may  be 
disclosed,  distributed,  or  disseminated;  and 

"(c)  what  use  may  be  made  of  such  in- 
formation. Following  public  hearings,  and 
within  180  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  the  Attorney  General  shall  issue 
and  cause  to  be  publlsTied  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister regulations  concerning  the  subjects  de- 
scribed in  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  analysis  of  chapter  119  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
in.serting  immediately  after  the  item  "2516. 
Authorization  for  Interception  or  wire  or  oral 
communications.",  the  following  new  Item: 

"2516A.  Authorization  for  interception  of 
wire  or  oral  communications  relating  to  mili- 
tary security  or  national  defense.". 

(b)  Such  analysis  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  the  Item  "2518. 
Procedure  for  interception  of  wire  or  oral 
communications.",  the  following  new  item: 

"2518A.  Procedure  for  interception  of  wire 
or  oral  communications  relating  to  military 
security  or  national  defense.". 

(c)  Such  analysis  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  the  Item  "2520. 
Recovery  of  civil  damages  authorized.",  the 
following  new  Item: 

"2521,  Standards  for  Record -Keeping  and 
Dis.seminatlon.". 

S.   4062 — The   Freedom    Prom    Surveii.l.\;<ce 

Act   of   1974_ 

section -dy-section   analysis 

Section  1 — S.  4062  would  be  entitled  the 
"Freedom  from  Surveillance  Act  of  1974." 

Section  2 — Contains  the  findings  and  dec- 
larations of  Congress.  ' 

Subsection  (a)  notes  that  under  present 
law,  the  Interception  of  oral  or  wire  com- 
munications on  the  basis  of  national  security 
is  the  subject  of  little  Judicial  or  admlnistra- 
,  tlve  supervision,  see  18  U.S.C.  §  2511(3),  and 
that  as^a  result  claims  of  national  security 
have  been  used  to  Justify  unlawful  electronic 
surveillances.    See,    e.g.,    United    States    v. 
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Uiiiied  Stated  District  Court,  407  U.S.  207 
(1972). 

Subsection  (b)  leflects  tlie  vlc>v  (hat  ihe 
rii:ht  cf  privacy  and  oiher  ritlits  which  are 
protected  from  governi.ienlal  intrusion  by 
ihe  Fiisti  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Ninth 
.'.inciidments  to  the  United  States  Coji.stitu- 
;.icn,  .V.4.4CP  V.  AUibama.  357  U.3.  4;0  (1358); 
Kutz  V.  Vi'itcd  f^tair.i.  369  U.-S.  ?A1  (ifiC7); 
ilO',&  v.  Ur.itcil  StiUes,  .16  U.,"^:.  616  '1886 1; 
r7,-,.;iro.'rf  V.  Conmctic-ut.  idl  U.S.  473  ( 19o5  ■ ; 
Koc  V.  Wade.  410  U.S.  li:?  ii;(7.3i.  Ma^Mh  v. 
'Cnitcd'Stat€f.''i~n  U.S.  20ii  (190!)  is  a  rifiht 
•.'.  iiich  should  be  arorti.  a  to  all  v.ithin  the 
iciritoria}  jiiriidiction  of  tljc  Urd'.ea  States 
•  ecardle.=s  of  their  nalicn:iUry. 
•  Subsection  (Ci  anicuU.lcs  the  f,  ct  that  lliC 
interception  of  wire  or  oral  comniniilcatiens 
rii  the  grotuids  of  national  security  wiMiout 
jiidiciai  supervision  may  be  contrary  to  tiie 
ciomai:c'3  of  the  Fouvih  .'imenciniciit,  cj.. 
United  Sta'.(;.s  v.  Uiiitcd  Si.itrs  l/iil.ic:  Court. 
^  iitpra:  United  SUitcs  v.  Tiutcn.'iO,  4Pi  P.2d  593 
(3d  Cir.  19741 .  and  Is  <  ontrary  to  L^oiiiid  Ir^is- 
lative  policy. 

Subsectionr  (d)  and  lO  mnke  It  clear  th.it 
CoWgress  has  concluded  thfit  prior  jucUcial 

■  lipproval  for  the  interception  of  wire  or  oral 

communications  conducted  f^r  the  purpose 
of  protecting  national  socurii.-  not  only  does 
not  encumber  the  Cliief  E.tcciiiive  in  tiie  ex- 
ercise of  his  authority  but  negate.s  the  pcs- 
bibllity  that  his  constitutional  pov\er  v.iU  be 
abused  In  the  name  of  iiaiion?.!  security. 
United  States  v.  V-iiilcd  States  District  Court, 
i,iipra:  Young.ttoun  SUcet  A-  Tiit)c  Co.  v.  >:.an- 
ijt'r,  .-iiA  U..S.  579  (1952):  Unittd  S!alcs  \. 
Mion, U.S. (1S74). 

Subsection  tf)  declares  it  to  he  the  iiUen- 
tion  of  Congress  in  enacting  ihe  F/.'edom 
from  Survetllance  Act  of  1974  to  provide  ad- 
iniulstrati;i»-in-actices,  procedures  and  stand- 
ards for  Ihat  narrow  classuication  of  cases 
in  which  tlie  iiuercepiion  of  Avlre  or  oral  com- 
munications by  public  oflicliils  is  permi'ied 
under  Judicial  supervision. 

Section  3— Would  amend  18  U.S.C.  §  2510, 
.fhlch  dciines  the  terms  used  in  the  federal 
st&tuie  which  regulates  the  interception  cf 

■  wire  or  oral  communications,  18  U.S.C. 
Sf  2510-2520,  by  adcang  delinitions  of  ihe 
terms  "foreign  agent"  and  "target."  Tlie  s'g- 
ulficauce  'of  the.se  deSnltions  is  discu.s-^ed  in 
coiinection  with  the  analysis  ol  other  ameiid- 
nients  to  18  U.S.C.  -ii  2510-2520. 

Section  4— Wouid  amend  13  U.S.C.  !'  2511 
'2)  (a)  (ii).  As  presently  woVdcd.  this  .section 
immunizes  communication  carrier  employ- 
ees and  agents  who  assist  law  enforcement 
officials  authorized  'to  intercept  wire  or  oral 
(Jommunications:  Under  existing  law,  com- 
munication carrier  as.=l£tance  to  those  en- 
gaging In  the  interception  of  wire  or  oral 
communications  is  further  encouraged  by  a 
provision  which  permits  thoae  who  secure 
judicial  approval  or  outhori5^niion  for  such 
interceptions  to  ohlaiti  a  co;tri  oj^nr  direct- 
ing the  cooperation  of  llie  communications 
carrier,  18  U.S  C.  s  2518(4>.  Section  4  of  the 
Freedom  from  Surveillance  Act  of  197:4  wotild 
amend  18  US  C.  S  2511  (2)  (a  )  ( ii  i  to  require 
communications  carriers  l;^  obtain  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  court  order  authorizing  or 
approving  the  lnterc-.?piioi*»before  rendering 
any  asiiitance  to  iho.se  .^cc«ang  to  intercept 
Wire  or  oral  commitnications.  It  would  also 
r<-uulre  the  communicanons  carrier  to  main- 
tain a  permanent  record  of  such  as.=istance. 
Failure  to  comp!y  with  either  of  these  re- 
nuirements  would  subject  those  respon.siblc 
to  criminal  and  or  civil  liability  under  the 
provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  §  j  2510-2520.  Ihe  p'lr- 
r^'-e  of  the.se  amendments  is  to  limit  the 
.IV., -lability  of  assl^ance  from  the  communi- 
cations carrier  to  Riose  instances  where  in- 
terception of  wire  or  oral  communications  Is 
To  be  conducted  under  judicial  supervision 
a  Id  to  provide  litigants  with  a  source  of  evl- 
^Jice  of  interception.  It  is  importaiit  to  note 
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t'lat  these  amendmeins  apply  to  all  inter- 
i options  conducted  under  judicial  supervi- 
.-.ion,  including  tlio.'e  which  arc  based  on  na- 
tional security  gi'ov.iiUa  and  iho.se  which  are 
not. 

Section  5 — Would  repeal  i-SlliSi.  ""hac 
sibssciiou  ciirreiiily  provides; 

N.. thing  coiuaincd  in  this  cli.Tpter  or  in 
-•■vtion  605  of  V'.c  Coinnitiiilcations  Act  of 
r-m  (48  Si.it.  114:);  47  US  C.  605)  .shall  limit 
'  ite  cons;  iiutional  power  of  the  President  to 
lake  stich  ineastircs  as  he  deems  necesiary  to 
jjroicct  the  I.ation  against  actual  or  poten- 
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where  ths  communications  to  be  intercepted 
ate  thore  of  a  foreign  pov.-er  or  a  foreign 
ai-ent  as  defined  in  18  U.S.C.  S  2510(12),  (b) 
where  snch  Itiiercepiion  is  not  hicoiisisicnt 
with  the  Intel  national  obligations  of  the 
Juited  Stales,  and  tct  \%hcie  'there  is  prob- 
able cause  to  bciieve  that  such  interception 
is  necessary  to  cblatn  ai;fo;mat;on  which  is 
( 1)  necessary  to  protcci,  the  Nation  against 
actual  or  potential  attack  or  other  hostile 
acts  of'a  foreign  pov.er;  (2)  foreign  inteJli- 
gonce  information  that  is  essential  to  the 
military  security  or  national  defense  of  the 


ilal  r.itack.  or  other  hostile  acts  of  a  foreigiv     United  States;   cr   (3)    necessary  to  protect 


power,  Ij  obi,ain  foreign  intelligence  inloiv 
nation  cieerned  e£.';curial  to  the  iocttrity  of 
the  United  Slotps,  or  to  protect  national  .se- 
c'lrityXitiform.ttion  agf.in-t  foreign  intelli- 
'  ence  actl.itics.  N;ir  shall  an-lhii;3  contaiiicd 
I'.x  this  chapter  be-^tfet^ed  to  limit  tlie  con- 
'  litioiial  power  oi  the  Fresidcnt  to  t.ike 
-  ich  litea.^uips  as  he  deem.s  i.eres.sary  to  pro- 
'^■•ct  the  United  Slate"  agaiJi.-t  ti)c  overtnrow 
OI  the  Government  by  lorce  or  other  uiilaw- 
:  il  means,  or  .h^,*)!:^^  any  other  clear  ..nd 
present  dtnigcr  lo  .he  strucitire  or  existc:tcj 
Ol'  the  Govf.rnmonv.  The  coti  cnt.«  of  any  v.Ue 
or  oral  comniiinkaiioa  imcrccpted  bv  au- 
ihcrity  01  the  it'ri^-idcnt  in  I'ne  e/.oc^i-ic  cf 
tlie  forcgciii!:  pavers  may  be  received  i;i 
e-v:dei;ce  in  any  trial  heariiiir.  or  other  pro- 
i'ceding  only  where  such  interception  was 
reasonable,  and  shall  not  be  otherwise  u.sed 
i-r  diiclosec.  e..cept  a.j  is  necessary. 

U,'i:ed  i:tutrs  v.  Untied  States  rj'.'-.trict 
C.Mirt.  siij.ra.  heid  ihat  this  sub.<ection  was 
ji  :!t  a  Congressional  ^.titltorizaiion  to  conduct 
-uch  activities  Repc.T'.  of  tite  .section  aiid  the 
other  provisio.'is  of  the  Freedom  from  Sur- 
veillance Act  of  1974  would  nraite  it  clear  that 
-■^uch  conduct  is  subject  to  ludlcial  .supcrvi- 
.s:on  under  18  U.S.C. 'i:"S  2510-'2520,  <•/.,  United 
States  Butenko,  supra. 

Section  6— Would  amend  18  U.S.C.  2515 
I  prohibition  of  use  as  evidence  of  intercepted 
wire  or  oral  communications)  by  adding  a 
i;ew  snljsection  (2) .  18  U.S.C.  §  2515(2)  would 
^.prohibit  any  federal  or  state  judicial,  admln- 
r  tVatlve.  or  legislative  proceeding  from  re- 
c.-lvlna:  any  evidence  obtained  directly  or 
indirectly  from  tiie  Interception  of  wire  or 
oral  communications  conducted  under  the 
ruithority  of  18  U.S.C.  ?  2518A  (Procedure  for 
interception  of  wire  or  oral  coinmunications 
relating  to  military  security  or  national  de- 
fense), except  in  a  ci\il  action  authorized 
by  18  U.S.C.  S  2620  (Recovery  of  civil  dam- 
ages authorized)  or  in  civil  proceedings 
against  foreign  agents.  '  Foreign  agent" 
V  ould  only  include  "la)  a  citizen  of  a  for- 
eign i»«llon  who  ip  an  employee  of  a  foreign 
pow;*"  or  "(b)  a  person  who  is  engaged  in 
activities  that  are — d)  intended  t-o  serve 
l}ie  Interests  of  a  foreign  power  a:id  to 
undermine  the  military  security  or  national 
defense  of  the  United  States:  and  dl)  sub- 
stantially organized,  directed,  and  financed 
by  a  foreign  power."  18  U.S.C.  5  2510(  12) .  Evl- 
dffiice  so  secured  would  not  be  admissible  in 
criminal  proceedings,  since  18  U.S.C.  §  2518A 


is  clearly  limited   to  Intelligence  gathering 

a   and   intercep-     i-.iudom  ba.Ms  and  v. itiiout  advance  notice  to 


and   protection    from    altac; 

tions  condticted  as  part  of  kn  investigation — <ji 


military  security  cr  n.aioual  defense  infor- 
mation against  f.'ici^jn  intelligence  activi- 
ties."  Like  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  s  2516 
which  require  lite  personal  attention  of  high 
,7i.istiC3  Dcpartme.it  oflicials  for  authoriza- 
tion of  interceptions  conducted  as  part  of  a" 
frimiiial  inve.sllt;atirn,  18  U.S.C.  §  2516A 
would  require  the  per*oiial  authorisation  of 
the  President  iti  »vi-ii;ng:  l:is  authority  un- 
'icr  this  •section  )■;  not  delegable;  compare 
Vi.itcd  Staiis  v.  Giordano  —  U.S.  --  (19741. 

Interceptions  condi'cied/under  the  atitlior- 
I'y  of  !3  US.C.  ??  251GA.  ^SISA  may  only  be 
ciiiiducied  by  the  FBI:  t^y  may  not  be  con- 
ducted bv  the  Ceiiiral/intelligence  Agency, 
tiie  Secret  Service,  or  any  other  state  or  fed- 
i.ral  law  enforcement  ageitcy.  The  purpose  of 
riiis  restriction  is  two-fold.  First,  It  is  tlie 
belief  of  Congress  that  such  ituerceptions 
conducted  within  the  territtrial  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  mission  of  thoie  agencies.  Second,  it 
is  liie  intent  of  Congress  that  this  type  of 
interception  be  narrowly  cojifined  and  that 
executive  responsibility  should  be  ultimately 
limited  to  the  President. 

Tlie  requiremc;it  that  such  interceptions 
he  consistent  witli  the  international  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  is  impo.sed  in  rec- 
CyUition  of  its  authority  and  responsibility 
with  i-e.-ipect  to  ref;ulatlng  foreign  commerce 
and  to  ru'se  and  support  the  Armed  Forces 
Oi  the  U.'tited  States,  among  others,  see  U.S. 
Const..  Ai-t.  I,  ?  8.  els.  3,  11,  12.  13,  14.  and 
IS:  Youna.tr.icn  Snert  i-  Tube  Co.  v.  Saicifer, 
supra,  and  the  Vienna  Convention  oii  Dipio- 
matic  IieU.tions.  which  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  in  1965.  The  type  of  inforniation 
which  may  be  the  object  of  such  intercep- 
lions  would  be  n-irrowly  confined  lo  prevent 
a  recurrence  cf  past  abuses,  compare,  United 
States  V.  Butcn!:o.  sui)ra.  with,  Zucibon  \. 
M iicli ell ).  363  F.  Sttpp.  936  ^D.D.C.  1973). 
X. Section  8 — Would  amend  chapter  119  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  by  adding 
a  new  section.  18  U.S.C.  S  2518A  (Procedure 
for  interception  of  wire  or  oral  communicac 
iions  relating  lo  military  security  or  naiiorai 
defense) , 

Subsection  1 1  i  would  provide  that  only 
tiiree  Judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Dis- 
trict Court,  specifically  designated  by  that 
court,  could  receive  applications  and  issue 
orders  approving  or  authorizing  the  inter- 
ception of  wire  or  oral  communications  on 
the  basij  of  military  security  or  ^lational 
defence.  The  jtidjes  wotild  be  selected  on  a 


into  acts  of  e.spionage.  .lobotage  and  treason 
can  and  must  be  authorized  under  18  U.S.C. 
S.;  ^516  2518. 

Section  7 — WotiM  a:nenJ  chapter  119  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (Wire  in- 
terception and  interception  of  oral  communi- 
cations) by  adding  a  iiew  section  18  U.S.C. 
S  2516A.  This  new  section  would  permit  the 
President,  under  the  procedures  to  be  estab- 
lished by  18  U.S.C.  j  2518A.  to  authorise  ap- 
plication for  judleiarapproval  of  the  ir.ter- 
ceptlon  of  wire.jat.^al  coniniunicatio:is.  In 
addition  to  the  resirictloiis  that  would  be 
establislied  by  18  U.S.C.  5  2518A,  the  Ji:dge 
to  whom  the  application  Is  made  may  ati- 
liiorize    or    approve    ii'''e!Cfption    oiily    la) 


applicant.  The  Di-rrict  of  Columbia  Dis- 


trict Coitrt  would  be  given  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate regiilatioii-  governing!  the  processing 
of  these  applicttions.  If  at  all  pcsible.  the 
E.tnie  Ind'ie  would,  handle  all  reqttesis  for  or- 
ders and  extensions  under  18  U.S.C.  2ol6.\ 
and  251^  s.ssociated  wi'n  the  same  applica.- 
tio'n.  liie  p''actice  of  permitting  the  c;'urt  to 
desigi  a'c  certain  judces  to  receive  aopllca- 
tions  for  approval  or  at'ihorization  of  the 
i  itsrception  of  wirf  or  cral  commiinications 
is  employed  by  a  number  of  state  statutes 
regulating  wiretapping  and  electronic  sur- 
ve'.llance  by  stale  I^iw  enforcement  officials, 
e.g..  Coiin.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann.  §  54-41a(7);  Del. 
'Corte  Ann.  tit.  11  S  757. a):  N.J.  Stat.  Ann. 
s  2 A:  15CA-21  i ) .  This  method  of  selection  was 
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rhcsen  ta  avoid  the  oppearanct  of  "judge 
-•-.cppiMg"  In  connection  with  i  lUitary  se- 
..iri'v  and  national  dcfepse  Intel  ceptlon  or- 
'  ,!•::  or  of  executive  partlcipatlor    In  the  se- 

-•.l:n.  The  problems  antlcipatcc    under  clr- 

'  ••.-.^l.-UTi   where  an   Inve-^tigat! --n   Involves 

laen:  under  both  §  2518  and  §  251  8A  are  min- 
imized by  the  requirement  tha ;  the  same 
.  -t^c  supervise  all  the  orders  asst  dated  vith 
■Jio  investlgr.tion.  where  at  all  pof  iihle.  These 
i^rncfc'urea  were  also  adopted  to  a  void  Incon- 
.  istent  rulings  on  applications  fc  r  orders  en 
c»s?nliall;'  the  same  matter. 

Subjection  (2)  would  cnumer-i  to  the  nec- 
essary content  of  all  application:  for  rrders 
approving  or  authoriz'ii'i  the  jnti  rceprlon  of 
v.jre  or  oral  communiwations  on  he  b^sls  of 
military  security  on  naticnal  i  ?fcnse  n'^d 
are  generally  comnarr.ble  to  the  provisions 
of '18  use.  5  2518(1)  governlns,'  he  content 
of  similar  applications  sought  in  connection 
with  criminal  lavebtigation?.  y  pplications 
would  have  to  be  submitted  in  i-rit'.ng  and 
under  oath  or  affirmation.  The  lemands  cf 
18  U.S.C.  5  2518A(2)(A)  concern  nj;  the  dc- 
sL-riptioh  cf  the  facilitipr.,  comr  umlcutions 
and  individuals  that  would  he  he  subject 
of  the  ordr^r  are  taken  vcrbati  n  from  18 
U.S.C.  5  2518(1)  (b».  except  that  1  he  require- 
ment of  the  latter  v.ith  re-p  ct  to  the 
crime(s)  under  iuvestigatlOii  voi  Id  be  omit- 
ted as  inapplicable.  Here  and  w  lerever  the 
Freedom  from  Surveillance  hfi  r  f  1974  cm- 
ploys  the  language  of  18  U.S  C.  ?  ?  2510-2520 
the  original  Intent  of  Conci'^-^s  v  ith  re.^pect 
to  the  meai'hig  of  that  lan^uag ;  lias  been 
preserved. 

See.  S.  Rep.  No.  1097,  90tli  nr  Z-.  -<!  Sess. 
101(iriC8).  ^ 

Subsection  2(b)  would  require  "a  fi;'l  and 
complete  description  of  the  fac  s  and  cir- 
cumstances supporting  the  appli<  ant'.s  belief 
that  the  target  is  a  foreign  pow  t  or  a  tor- 
eiga  agent."  As  noted  earlier,  18  1  .R.C.  §  2510 
would  be  amended  to  define  "lor  !ign  agent" 
find  "targei."  For  purposes  ■o\  18  US  C. 
5  2518A.  "target  moans  the  in  lividual  or 
place  whose  oral  or  wire  comm"'  icatiou'^  are 
sought  to  be  intercepted."  13  ISC.  S  2.'''10 
(13). 

Subsection  2(c)  Is  designed  njniml/c  the 
amount  of  conversation  not  suljcct  to  the 
interception  order  but  which  Is  intercepted 
in  execution  of  the  order.  It  pro , -ides  that  a 


slons  of  the  Freedom  from  Surveillance  Act 


full    and   complete   description 


3e   included 


in  the  application  as  to  the  In  locent  con 
versations    that    is   likely    to   be    intercepted 
and  the  steps  taken  to  minimi!;;  the  inter 
ception  cf  such  Inn.ocent  commi  nicallons 

Subsection  2(d)  i.s  Identical  o  18  U.S.C. 
S2518(l)(c). 

See  S.  Rep.  1097.  SOth  Cong.,  fed  Sess.  101 
( 1968).  However,  this  subsection  would  have 
to  be  read  in  cunjiuicticn  wltl  subsection 
Ig).  which  requires  the  applies  nt  to  show 
why  the  use  of  the  more  ordinal  v  order  un- 
der 18  use.  g§2516,  2518  cojuld  not  be 
obtained. 

Subsection  (2)(e)  would  be  ihe  same  as 
18  U.S.C.  §2jl8id),  which  requ  re.^  a  state- 
ment of  the  period  of  time  dvirii  g  v.-hich  the 
Interceptions  are  to  be  made, 
/  See  S.  Rep.  No.  1037.  90Lh  Co}ig.,  2d  Sess. 
301(1938) 

Subsection  (2)  (f  >  woi-.ld  u-e  tie  same  lan- 
guage found  in  18  U.S.C.  S  2513(0),  which 
"requires  a  full  and  complete  statemeiit  of 
il.e  facts  concerning  all  previt  us  applica- 
tions known  to  the  individual  authorizln!» 
and  making  the  application,  n  ade  to  any 
.nidf^e  for  iiiiihorization  to  Intel  cept,  or  lor 
anproval  of  interceptions  cf,  \  ire  or  oral 
communications  involving  any  iif  the  same 
persons,  facilities,  or  places  spe(  Ifled  in  the 
.'.pplication,  and  the  action  ta  ten  by  the 
Judge  on  each  such  application.'  S.  Rep.  No. 
1097,  90th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  102(968).  Com- 
pliance with  this  requirement  would  be 
ea.sler   itnd  more  effective   unde^  the   provi- 


stnce  as  noted  earlier  only  the  President  may 
authorize  an  application,  and  applications 
involving  the  same  matter  will  ordinarily  be 
liled  with  the  same  Judge,  see  18  U.S.C. 
5S  251GA,  2518A(1)  (b). 

As  noted  earlier,  subsection  (2)  (g)  would 
require  the  applicant  to  provide  a  full  and 
cjmplele  statement  as  to  'why  a  more  con- 
ventional Interception  order  under  18  US.C. 
?§  2516.  2518  v.ould  be  unavailable.  This  sec- 
tion would  be  reinforced  by  18  U.S.C.  §  2518A 
(4)  (f),  which  would  prohibit  Issuance  of  an 
crder  authorizing  or  approvfp'^  the  Inter- 
ception of  wire  or  onil  ccinimu.iications  on 
I'le  grounds  of  military  secii"ity  or  national 
dofrnco  in  c.'iO-i  v/hf-re  an  intcrcep'lon 
order  under  18  U.S.C.  S,-251C.  2r>;3  wcx'ld  be 
c.bt,iln.ibl.?. 

Suh'-ectlon  (2i(h)  would  reqtilre  applica- 
tion'; for  exten-!:/.is  of  existing  orders  to  be 
;.  vrmpanied  by  a  f  iill  end  cninplcte  state 
mt-nt  at  ti  the  results  of  the  i:'terc£;-tlo! 
tiio  conversations  not  .sought  wliich  h 
been  Intercepted  and  the  practices  and  pn 
cedi.ne.'}  emoloycd  to  r;ln)mi?;e  inicn'cptlo 
I  f  si;ch  co'T.er:-ai*on5,  and  the  Jusrilicalion 
!■  r  ex'endinf^  tiie  ord^'r.  Tho  requirement  In 
an  ex'enslon  application  as  to  the  prntective 
incnsurc.'>  tukon  to  minimize  the  interception 
of  conversations  wliich  v.ere  not  sought  de- 
m^'.nd.-.  not  only  a  description  of  the  steps 
taV:en  iu  executinf;  the  original  order  but 
ll^.ose  additional  steps  proved  necessary  by 
the  amoi'.nc  cf  Innocent  cjnve/.:.''.tions  lir.er- 
cepted  In  the  execution  of  tliat  order. 

Subsection  (2){h)  would  he  similar  to  18 
X'.S.C.  ^  2518(f)  but  its  provisions  are  more 
demindlrg  with  respect  to  the  interception 
of  communications  not  ;.ought. 

Subsection  2(1)  provides  that  the  applica- 
tion must  deinonsirate  that  the  order  re- 
quested would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
lat=inatiOi.al  obhgations  of  t:ie  United 
States. 

Like  18  US.C.  ii2518(2),  18  U.S.C. 
S2518.A(3)  would  permit  the  judge  consid- 
ering the  application  for  an  order  approvlrg 
or  authorizing  tlie  Interception  of  wire  or 
oral  communications  to  require  that  the  ap- 
plicant support  his  petition  with  additional 
testimonial  or  documentary  evidence.  In 
this  connection,  the  Senate  Report  accom- 
I\iming  the  bill  v,  hich  originally  contained 
!3  U.S.C.  ;  2518(2)  ob'.iervcd.  "The  additional 
te.stiniony  need  not  be  lii  writing,  but  It 
should  be  under  oath  or  afHrmatlon  and  a 
.suitable  record  should  be  made  of  It.  The 
u.se  of  a  court  reporter  would  be  the  beat 
practice."  S.  Rep.  No.  1097,  90th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  102(1968).  In  view  of  the  nature  of 
such  evidence  likely  to  be  found  In  applica- 
tions based  on  mllit.iry  security  or  national 
dcreiij-e,  alternative  methods  of  preserve 
the  record  might  well  be  advisable  in  cases 
under  18  U.S.C.  5  2518A.  Vnited  Stales  v. 
United  Slates  District  Court,  sujtra. 

Sub.sectloa  (4)  provides  the  criteria  to  be 
used  by  the  court  in  issuing  an  order  under 
18  use.  §  2518A  and  reflects  the  lequlre- 
ir.ents  Imposed  on  applications  under  that 
section.  As  In  the  case  of  the  application  re- 
quirements, subsection  (4)  would  use  the 
same  language  as  is  found  In  18  U.S.C.  §  2518, 
with  additional  provisions  to  cover  the  spe- 
cial concern  of  (1)  minimizing  the  intercep- 
tion of  communications  other  than  those 
Sfir.Rht  In  the  order,  (2)  denying- orders 
under  18  U.S.C.  5S  2516A,  2518A  when  orders 
under  18  U.S.C. §§  2516,  2518  would  be  ob- 
tainable, and  (3)  conlinued  recognition  of 
the  International  obllgatioiis  of  the  United 
,States.  „ 

Subdcclion  (5)  would  be  a  verbatim  re- 
production of  18  US.C.  :  2518,  except  that 
the  Identity  of  the  agency  conducting  the 
interception  need  not  t>e  Included  In  the 
order  since  only  the  FBI  can  conduct  Inter- 
ceptions   under    18    U.S  C.  5  2518A.    see    18 
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U.S.C  ?  20;6A,  and  that  special  provision  Is 
made  for  minimizing  the  interception  of 
conversations  other  than  tho.-se  sought. 

See  S.  Rep.  No.  7097,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
102-103  (19M). 

Subsection  (6)  would  bo  the  same  as'  18 
U.slC.  12518(5)  except  that  It  contajns  spe- 
cial provisions  to  minimise  the  llitercep- 
tlon  or  disclosure  or  dissemination  of  cqn- 
vcrsattons  which  were  not  sought  in  the 
order. 

See  S.  Rept.  No.  1097.  00th  Cong..  2d  Stss. 
I  03   (1968>. 

fjubsection  (7»  would  provide  that  where 
an  application  for  an  order  under  either  18 
use.  5  2618  or  18  U.S.C.  5  2518A  had  been 
denied,  a  subsequent  application  could  not 
be  pr.'-nted  a^-.^ilnst  the  same  target,  defined 
ii  18  U.S.C.  §2510(13),  unle."s  the  subse- 
p'tont  application  contained  Information 
unkiiown  and  unavailable  to  the  applicant 
nt  the  time  the  denial  occurred.  This  pro- 
vlrton  is  designed  to  encourage  more  com- 
plete applications  and  to  avoid  repeated  re- 
npplicaiions  once  a  petition  I;  denied. 

18  U.S.C.  §2518(6)  permits  the  Issuing 
Judge  to  reqttire.progre.=s  reports.  Subsection 
(8)  would  require  such  reports.  The  lan- 
pua.'^e  of  18  U.SC.  5  2518A(8)  and  18  U.S.C. 
§  2518(6)    v/ould   otherwise   be   Identical.  . 

Subsection  (9)  would  permit  the  Inter- 
ception of  wire  or  oral  communications  oh 
the  basis  of  military  security  or  national 
de.'tnse  without  prior  court  approval  in 
limited  emergency  situations.  Whore  the 
Piesldcnt  personally  determined'  that 
grounds  for  an  order  under  18  U.S.C. 
!>  i  2ol6A,  2518A  e:a.-ted  and  that  an  emer- 
gency situation  existed  posing  a  substantial 
ihrpat  to  military  iecurity  or  national  de- 
fense and  requiring  Interception  before  an 
order  under  18  U.S.C.  1§2516A,  2518A  could 
be  obtain  Interception  without  prior  court 
rtiproval  would  be  permitted.  Compare 
Unitfd  States  v.  Butcnko,  494  F.2d  593  (3d 
Cir.  1074). 

It  Is  contemplated  that  tb's  provision 
will  not  be  used  unless  none  of  the  three 
designated  judges  Is  available  to  hear  aa  ap- 
plication for  a  court  order. 

With  the  exceptions  for  duplicate  copies 
iii'i  (>ther  dl.sclosure  contained  18  U.S.C. 
.^  2')18(8).  Subsection  (10)  wotdd  be  the 
-  •  ne  as  18  U.S.C.  ?  2518(8)  (a)-(8)  (c).  - 

^-;o''  S.  Rept.  No.  1097,  90th  Cong.,  2d 
Ki  -.  10-4-105  (1068).  Because  of  their  very 
nature,  cases  under  18  U.S.C.  55  2516A, 
25i8.-\.  would  call  for  the  upmo.-t  confiden- 
it%lity.  and  as  a  result  l:now!edge  of  the  fact 
that  an  Interctptlcn  occurred  may  be  necea- 
sary  to  prevent  abuse.  See  section  4  of  this 
A'-t  and  18  U.S.C.  f  5  793,  794,  798. 

While  similar  to  18  U.S.C  §  2518(8)  (d)  In 
many  respects,  subsection  (11)  has  several 
distinctive  features.  The  subsection  pro- 
vides for  post-lnterceptirn  notification  of 
those  mentioned  In  an  application  or  order 
and  those  whose  conversations  were  Inter- 
cepted. It  would  Include  notice  of  entry  of 
the  order,  the  date  of  Its  entry,  the  period 
when  interceptions  were  authorized,  and 
whether  any  Interceptions  took  place.  Notice 
would  be  reqiilred  within  90  days  after  the 
termination  of  an  order  or  e::tenElon  or  the 
denial  of  an  application  following  an  emer- 
gency interception.  It  would  require  that 
the  application  and  any  order  or  extension." 
to  made  available  for  inspection,  Except  in 
the  ca'^e  of  an  emergency  exception,  the  court 
may  postpone  this  notice.  Inventory  ard  In- 
spection lor  ninety-day  Intervals  upon  an 
aprjlication  by  the  President  showing  ^prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  such  dLsclosure 
v.ould  endanger  the  military  security  or  na- 
tional defense  of  the  United  States. 

subsection   (12)    Is  the  same  as  18  U.S.C. 
J  2518(10)   except  that  It  would  provide  for. 
^unprcsion  of  evlde'ice  as  would  be  required 
by  18  U.S.C.  S  2515(2)— see  section  6  of  this 
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Act — and   need   not  provide   for   inspection 
because  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (11). 

See  S.  Rep.  No.  1097,  90th  Con^.  2d  Sess. 
105-107(1968). 

Section  9— Woiad  amend  18  U.S.C.  I  2619 
1  Reports  concerning  intercepted  wire  or  oral 

onimunlcations)  by  addirfg  two  new  sub- 
.-octions,  IB  U.S.C.  §2519(4)  would  require 
'.'13  Attorney  General  to  report  every  three 
■n-ni,hs  to  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
c;omn-.ittees.  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
eonainlttee  and  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Cominlttee  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Uie 
r..;tho?ity  under  18  U.S.C.  !>>;  2516A,  2518A 
was  being  used.  The  report  would  have  to 
1  delude  the  number  of  orders  and  extensions 
granted  and  denied,  the  number  of  intercep- 
tions terminated,  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum number  of  Interceptions  in  place  at 
any  one  time  during  the  reporting  period, 
the  duration  of  interceptions  In  place  on 
the  day  of  the  report  and  of  those  terminated 
durhig  the  reporting  period,  the  status  of 
f\U  interceptions  during  tlie  reporting  period, 
and  the  costs  of  all  interceptions  during  the 
reporting  period. 

Under  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C.  s  2519 
(5).  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees, the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Foreign  AfTairs  Com- 
mittee would  be  entitled  to  any  information 
concerning  the  use  of  18  U.S.C.  ii§2516A. 
2518A  within  30  days  after  it  was  sought 
from  the  President,  Attorney  Ge:;eral  or  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  contemplated  that  such  information 
would  be  supplied  under  conditions  that 
would  protect  the  privacy  of  persons  whose 
communications  were  overheard  to  tlie  maxi- 
mum degree  practicable. 

Section  10— Would  amend  chapter  119  of 
title  18  of  the  United  St^ates  Code  by  adding 
a  new  18  U.S.C.  §  2521  (Standards  for  record- 
keeplqg  and  dissemination).  This  section 
would  require  the  Attorney  General  to  issue 
proposed  regulations  on  the  maintenance 
and  availability  of  records,  files  and  indexes 
regarding  the  Interception  of  wire  or  oral 
communications  under  the  authority  of  18 
U.S.C.  SS  2516A,  2518A,  and  the  disclc^sure  or 
dissemination  of  information  derived  from 
such  l.nterceptions,  within. 90  days  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  Freedom  from  Surveil- 
lance Act  of  1974.  It  would  also  require 
promulgated  regulatioi'is  on  the  .same  subject  ' 
within  180  days  of  the  effective  date  of  the  ' 
Act  and  after  public  hearings. 

Section  11— Wciild  amend  the  table  of 
analysis  appearing  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  to  conform  with  the  new  legislation. 

WARRANT  LFSS    WntETAPPING 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  cosponsor  the  Freedom  From 
Surveillance  Act  of  1974.  Jointly  with 
two  judiciary  subcommittees,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  on  Sur- 
veillance, of  which  I  am  chairman,  held 
hearings  this  spi-ing  and  summer  to  ex- 
plore the  balance  between  our  legitimate 
national  security  needs  and  the  rights  of 
individuals  in  cases  of  wiretapping  for 
national  security  purposes.  As  a  result 
of  our  investigations,  we  foimd  that 
th'.'i  e  was  a  clear  need  to  closely  define 
at^ri  sharply  limit  the  Executive  author- 
ity to  order  wiretaps  or  other  meaiis  of 
electronic  surveillance — both  because  of 
past  abuses  and  because  of  the  potential 
for  future  abuse. 

In  our  democracy,  a  decLsion  to  in\'ade 
the  privacy  of  an  American  citizen  or  of 
anyone  living  in  America  must  be  made 
with  a  full  regard  for  the  constitutional 
1  ights  which  could  thus  be  jeopardized. 


Such  a  decision  should  not  be  made 
lightly  or  arbitrarily  by  the  Executive. 
Three  of  the  first  four  constitutional 
amendments  In  our  Bill  of  Rights  deal 
directly  with  our  freedom  to  be  safe  in 
our  homes,  thoughts,  and  persons.  They 
are  freedoms  from  Government  intru- 
sion into  our  lives. 

Congress  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
domestic  sui^veillance  in  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  But  similar  invasions  of  privacy 
with  a  national  security  justification 
were  not  covered.  And  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  Uie  national  security  argument 
can  be  and  has  been  used  as  a  cloak  for 
actions  far  afield  of  our  legitimate  na- 
tional security  interests. 

As  reasonable  men.  we  had  put  our 
faith  in  the  reasonable  use   of  power. 
That  faith  has  been  abused,  and  we  offe' 
triis  legislation  to  check  the  unreason-  ^__^ 
nble  power  now  vested  in  tlie  President     "^ 
to  order  actions  in  the  name  of  national 
security. 

Essf^ntinlly.  the  bill  forbids  wiretap- 
ping or  other  means  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance without  a  court  order.  And 
tmder  the  warrant  procedure  which 
would  be  established,  there  would  be  very 
strict  safeguards  and  specific  limits  on 
Ihe  wiretaps. 

In  order  to  limit  not  only  the  purposes 
or  wiretaps,  but  also  the  authority  to 
seek  them,  an  application  for  court  order 
would  have  to  be  signed  by  the  President. 
It  would  then  be  heard  by  one  of  three 
ju^es  to  be  selected  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Washington,  D.C..  and  the 
Government  would  not  know  in  advance 
which  judge  would  hear  the  request. 

In  order  to  issue  a  warrant,  the  court 
would  have  to  identify  and  specify  the 
precise  information  sought  by  the  wire- 
tap, make  certain  of  the  national  secu- 
rity justiiication..  and  determine  that 
eavesdropping  on  innocent  conversations 
would  be  minimized. 

National  security  warrants  could  only 
be  obtained  to  intercept  the  communica- 
tions of  a  foreign  power,  or  an  employee 
of  a  foreign  power,  or  a  person  whose 
activities  are  intended  to  benefit  a  for- 
eign power  or  undennine  the  American 
national  defense  or  security. 

Warrants  would  be  limited  to  30  days, 
unless  a  finding  was  made  that  the  wire- 
tap yielded  significant  information  and 
would  continue  to  do  so.  The  information 
obtained  from  the  wiretaps  would  not  be 
admissible  in  any  trial  or  hearing.  Except 
in  civil  suits  challenging  the  legality  of 
the  wiretap  or  in  suits  against  foreign 
agents.  All  agencies  of  Government  ex- 
cept the  FBI  would  be  prohibited  from 
conducting  national  security  wiretaps. 

In  an  extreme  case,  where  a  judge 
could  not  be  located,  the  President  could 
order  a  wiretap  of  48-houre  duration,  but 
a  warrant  must  be  sought  within  that 
period.  If  a  warrant  is  not  issued,  or  if 
the  wiretap  is  terminated,  the  contents 
of  all  overheard  conversations  woifld 
have  to  be  disclosed  to  the  affected  pan- 
ties within  90  days. 
The  bill  would  also  impose  recordkeep 


vides  disclosure  of  the  number,  duration, 
and  cost  of  all  national  security  wiretaps 
evei-y  3  months.  As  an  extra  safeguard, 
all  American  citizens  overheard  on  such 
a  wiretap  would  be  notified  of  the  tap 
witliin  90  days,  unless  a  judge  found  that 
disclosure  would  endanger  oiu'  national 
security. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Government  s  first 
responsibility  to  safeguard  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  its  citizens.  The  bill  we  offer 
today  provides  a  needed  check  on  the 
Government's  power  to  violate  those 
rights. 

And  as  we  continue  the  hearing  process 
on  this  issue,  I  am  certain  a  consensus 
will  emerge  which  will  strike  that  balance 
I  have  spoken  of  between  our  legitimate 
natiqhal  security  interests  and  our  obli- 
n  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
dividuals. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  4064.  A  bill  to  'k^nend  the  act  of 
August  24.  1966.  as  amended,  to  assure 
humane  treatment  treatment  of  certain 
animals,  pnd  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

ANIMAL  WELFARE  ACT  AMENDMFNTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSok.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  similar  to  one 
introduced  in  the  House  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  Fifth  District  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  Representa- 
tive Thomas  Foley.  Known  as  the 
"Animal  Welfare  Act  Amendments  of 
1974.  '  this  legislaton  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  animals  in 
transit.  Mr.  Foley's  bill  also  contains  a 
prohibition  against  the  shipment  of  dogs 
in  commerce  for  use  in  fights  conducted 
for  sport  and  wagering.  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce separate  legislation  today  dealing 
with  this  subject  matter. 

The  need  for  national  Iegi.=lation  to 
protect  animals  in  transit  has  been 
pyoven  during  hearing  conducted  by  sev- 
eral congressional  subcommittees,  most 
recently  at  hearings  held  by  Congressman  ■ 
Foley's  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Witness  after  witness  has  re-* 
counted  the  neglectful  and  inhumane 
handling  of  pets  and  laboratory  animals 
during  commerlcal  shipment.  Durinj 
transit  by  flight,  for  instance,  there  is 
often  no  way  to  control  the  temperature 
or  other  environmental  conditions  of 
the  compartment  in  which  animals  are 
carried.  And  some  have  suggested  that 
the  most  dangerous  time  for  animalsun 
transit  is  not  actually  during  shipmeni 
it-om  one  terminal  to  another,  but  after 
they  have  arrived  at  the  second  terminal 
and  bcfove  they  are  either  picked  up  or 
delivered  to  their  final  destinaticn.  For 
instance,  a  recent  shipment  of  labora- 
tor>-  mice  boiuid  for  NIH.  havint' 
slirvived  the  plane  ride,  was  sub.sequet\tly 
roasted  to  death  when  the  crntes  in 
which  they  were  sfliipped  were  left  out 
on  the  airport  rimway  under  a  bUizing 
.sun  for  several  houi-s.  One  need  oniv 


.k  travel  across  the  Potomac  to  Washing- 
Ing  requirements  on  the  telephone  comJ^ton  National  Airport  to  witness  the 
pany  and  on  the  Goveniment,  and  pre-     crowded    and    sub^andard    conditions 
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which  exist  for  animals  In  transit- 
conditions  common  at  many  ai  ports  and 
other  terminals  throughout  th  ?  countrj'. 

The  present  Federal  Laboratory  Ani- 
mal Welfare  Act  provides  stardards  for 
the  case  and  housing  of  animi  Is  in  Itib- 
oratories  and  other  facilities  through 
regulation  of  animal  dealers,  <xhibitors, 
and  i'esearch  facilities.  That  la'  v  does  not 
provide  standards  for  the  cai  e  of  ani- 
mals by  the  common  carriers  ;  md  inter- 
mediate handlers  who  tranr;poi  t  the  ani- 
mals to  the  dealers  or  researc  hers.  Tlie 
"Animal  Welfare  Act  Amend  ments  of 
1974,"  which  I  Introduce  today  will  rec- 
tify this  situation  and  bring  comnjon 
carriers  and  Intermediate  han  dlers  un- 
der the  purview  of  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act.  To  facilitate  enforcement  (  f  the  act, 
all  comriion  carriers  and  Intsrmediate 
handlers  who  deal  in  animal  shipments 
vriU  be  required  to  register  will  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  are  required  by  the  Jlecretai-y. 
The  act  directs  the  Secretary  t<  promul- 
gate standards  for  the  care  o  animals 
In  transit,  including  standards  for  con- 
tainers, feed,  water,  ventilation  temper- 
ature, and  veterinai-y  care.  Th(  bill  also 
requires  the  issuance  of  a  veteri  tiaiy  cer- 
tificate prior  to  the  shipment  c  f  an  ani- 
mal certifying  that  the  animal  j  3  healthy 
enough  to  withstand  the  shii  ment.  It 
prohibits,  in  most  instances,  1  he  ship- 
ment of  dogs  and  cats  younger  than  8 
weeks,  and  permits  the  Secreta  7  of  Ag- 
riculture to  make  similar  ru  ings  for 
other  animals. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  i  1  obvious. 
Consideration  of  the  Animal  W^  ilf  are  Act 
Amendments  of  1974  will  be  hi  fh  on  the 
list  of  priorities  of  the  Senate  (  ommerce 
Committee  during^he  remainc  er  of  this 
Congress  and  duiing  the  next  Congress. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmot  s  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  ins  ;rtcd  into 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tli  e  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  I  ecord,  as 
follows : 

—  S. 4064 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ant  Hoiiss  cf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Anlm  A  Welfare 
Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Laboratory  Ar  Iniiil  Wel- 
fare Act  of  August  24.  1066  (80  8t  nt.  350.  as 
amended  by  the  Animal  Welfare  A  :t  of  1970, 
8t  Stat.  1560;  7  U.S.C.  2131-2156)  Is  hereby 
further  amended  by  adding  the  fc  tlowlng  at 
the  end  of  the  first  section  thei  eof :  "The 
Congress  hereby  finds  that  anlma  .s  and  ac- 
tivities which  are  regulated  unde  r  this  Act 
are  either  In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  substantially  affect  such  commi  rce  or  the 
free  flow  thereof,  and  that  regulati  >u  of  such 
animals  and  activities  as  provide  d  In  this 
Act  Is  necessary  to  pjrevetit  and  eliminate 
burdens  upon  such  commerce,  to  effectively 
regulate  such  commerce,  and  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2  of  such  Act  ifc  amended 
by  deleting  paragraph  (d)  defining  "affecting 
commerce";  and  by  amending  par  igrapb  (c) 
defining  "commerce"  by  changln  3:  the  Wst 
clause  to  read  "or  within  any  Stat<  /territory, 
possession,  or  the  District  of  Colu:  ubta.". 

Src.  4.  Such  Act  la  further  ai  nended  by 
deleting  the  term  "affectiiig  comm  tree,"  from 
paragraphs  (e)  and  (f )  of  section  2  and  sec- 
tions 4,  11,  and  12,  wherever  the  q  loted  term 


appears  therein,  and  by  Substituting  there- 
for the  term  "in  commerce,";  and  by  deleting, 
Irom  paragraph  (h)  of  section  2,  the  phrase 
"or  the  Intended  distribution  of  which  af- 
fects commerce,  or  wUl  affect  commerce,"  and 
&ubstitutlug  therefor  the  phrase  "or  are  in- 
tended to  be  moved  In  commerce,". 

Src.  5.  Section  2  of  such  Act  l.s  further 
amended  by  adding  thereto  two  n?w  para- 
graphs to  read: 

"(1)  Tlie  term  'Intermediate  handler" 
means  any  person,  other  than  a  dealer,  re-  1 
.search  facility,  exhibitor,  any  person  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  oi"  a  dealer,  re- 
search facility,  or  exhibitor,  an  operator  of 
nil  auction  sale,  or  a  common  c.irrier,  who  is 
engaged  'in  any  businosi  In  which  he  re- 
ceives custody  of  nnlirtals  tn  connection  v.ith 
their  transportation  in  csnimorcc. 

"(J)  The  term  'common  carrier'  niecns  the 
opeial-.)r  of  any  airline,  railroad,  shipping 
line,  or  other  entevprlie.  which  Is  enfeaged 
iu  tlie  bJ.sincss  of  transporiing  uny  auimals 
fur  The  public,  for  hire.". 

Se'J.  6.  Section  6  of  siicli  .^cl  Is  niner.ded 
by  inserting  aftei  •life  term  "research  fa- 
cility", a  comma  and  the  term  "every  inter- 
!.;cd!ale  handler.  e\ery  common  c:>,rrier.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  term  "Section  12  of 
'ibis  Act,",  the  term  "or  an  intermediate  ha)i- 
dler,  or  a  common  carrier,",  and  by  deleting 
the  term  "or  an  operator  of  an  auction  sale 
as  well  as  of  suctt^pcison"  at  the  end  of 
section  9  and  si\>wtltutlng  therefor  the  fol- 
lowing term:  "operator  of  an  auction  sale, 
intermediate  handler,  or  common  carrier, 
HH  uell  as  of  such  person.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  10.  Dealers,  research  facilities.  In- 
termediate handlers,  common  carriers,  and 
exhibitors  shall  make  and  retain  for  such 
reasonable  period  of  time  and  on  such  forms 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  records 
v.'Uh  respect  to  the  purchase,  sale,  transpor- 
tation. Identification,  receiving,  handling,  de- 
livering, and  previous  ownership  of  animals 
aA  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Such  records 
shall  be  made  available  at  all  reasonable 
times  for  Inspection  and  copying  by  the 
Secr^ary.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  designating  the  provisions  thereof  a.s 
paragraph  (a)  and  by  adding,  after  the  sec- 
ond sentence  therein,  a  new  sentence  to 
read:  "The  Secretary  shall  also  promulgate 
standards  to  govern  the  transportation  In 
commerce,  and  the  handling,  care,  and 
treatment  irr  connection  therewith,  by  In- 
termediate handlers,  air  carriers  or  other 
common  carriers,  of  animals  consigned  by 
any  dealer,  research  facility,  exhibitor,  op- 
erator of  an  auction  sale,  or  other  person, 
or  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrtunental- 
Ity  of  the  United  States,  for  transportation 
In  commerce.  The  standards  shall  include 
nuch  requirements  with  respect  to  contain- 
ers, feed,  water,  rest,  ventilation,  tempera- 
ture, handling,  adequate  veterinary  care, 
and  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
are  relevant  in  assuring  humane  treatment 
of  animals  In  Uie  courae  of  their  tran.sporta- 
tion  In  commerce.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  f4irther 
nmended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
Iiaragraphs  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  to  read: 

"(b)  No  animals  shall  be  delivered  ffy 
any  dealer,  research  facility,  exhibitor,  op- 
erator of  an  auction  sate,  or  department, 
ngency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  to  any  Intermediate  handler  or  com- 
mon carrier  for  transportation  in  commerce, 


that  the  animals  when  so  delivered  are 
sound,  healthy,  and  In  such  Condition  that 
they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  with- 
stand the  rigors  of  the  Intended  transpor- 
tation without  adverse  effects.  Such  certifi- 
cates received  by  the  Intermediate  handlers 
and  the  common  carriers  shall  toe  retained  by 
them  as  provided  In  section  10  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  No  dogs  or  cats,  or  additional  kinds 
or  cla«Fes  of  animals  designated  by  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  shall  be  delivered  by 
any  per.-.on  to  any  intermediate  handler  or 
common  carrier  for  transportation  In  com- 
merce if  they  are  less  than  eight  weeks  of 
p.ge,  or  .such  other  ape  as  the  Secretary'  may 
by  regulation  prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall 
Ue-slgnate  additional  kinds  of  classes  of  ani- 
mals and  may  prescribe  ages  different  than 
eight  weeks  lor  particular  kinds  or  classes  of 
flogs,  cats,  or  designated  animals,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  when  he  deter- 
nilucs  that  such  action  is  pecessary  or  ade- 
ciUiite  10  a  ;sxn-e  their  humane  treatment  In 
ronuecticn  vith  their  transpoKation  In  com- 
mtrce. 

"(d)  No  intermediate  handler  or  common 
carrier  involved  in  the  transportation  of  any 
I'.nfmal  in  commercial  shall  participate  In  uny 
arrangement  or  engage  in  any  practice  under 
v.hich  the  cost  of  such,  animal  or  the  cost  of 
the  transportation  of  such  animal  Is  to  be 
p.iid  and  collected  upon  delivery  of  the  anl- 
liial  to  the  consignee.". 

Sec.  H.  Section  15  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
bv  inserting  after  the  term  "exhibition"  In 
tiie  first  sentence,  a  comma  and  the  term 

•  or  administration  of  statutes  regulating  the 
transportation  in  commerce  or  handling  In 
connection  therewith  of  any  animals",  and 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  the 
rentence:  "No  standard  governing  the  air- 
iransportation  and  handling  of  animals  in 
connection  therewith  shall  be  made  effective 
without  the  approval  of  th»  Secretary  of 
Transportation  who  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  disapprove  any  such  standard  if  be 
finds  that  changes  In  its  provisions  are  nec- 
es.sary  in  tne  interest  of  flight  safety.". 

Sec.  12.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  16  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the  term  "inter- 
mediate handler,  common  carrier,"  In  the 
first  sentence  after  the  term  "exhibitor," 
each  time  the  latter  term  appears  in  the 
;entenoe;  by  Itxsertlng  before  the  period  la 
the  third  sentence,  a  comma  and  the  term 
"or  (5)  such  animal  Is  held  by  an  Intermedi- 
ate handler  or  a  common  carrier"  and  by 
deleting  the  term  "or"  before  the  term  "(4)" 
in  the  third  sentence. 

Sec.  13.  Section  19  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
I'ew  paragraph  (d) : 

"(d)  Any  Intermediate  handler  or  com- 
mon carrier  that  violates  any  provision  of 
section  13  of  this  Act  or  any  standard  pro- 
mulgated, thereunder  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than 

*  1,000  for  each  such  violation.  Each  violation 
shall  be  a  separate  offense.  No  penalty  shall 
lie  as.se.ssed  unless  such  person  is  given  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  alleged  violation,  and  the  order 
cif  the  Secretary  as.^esslng  a  penalty  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  unless  the  affected  per- 
."on  files  an  appeal  from  the  Secretary's  or- 
der with  appropriate  United  States  court  of 
.tppoals.  Sxich  court  shall  have  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction to  enjoin,  set  aside,  suspend  (in 
v.liole  or  In  part), -or  to  det^itnine  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Secretary's  order,  and  the  provl- 
;lons  of  -sections  2341,  2343  through  2350  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  such  appeals  and  orders.  Any  such 


or  received  by  any  such  handler  or  carrier**  civil  penalty  may  be  compromised  by  the 


for  such  transportation  from  any  such  per- 
son, department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality, 
tiuless  th*  animals  are  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  Issued  by  a  veterinarian  Uoeiued 

to  practice   veterinary   medicine,   certlfylnj; 


Secretary.  Upon  any  failure  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty assessed  by  a  final  order  under  this  sec- 
tion, tlie  Secretary  shall  request  the  Attor« 
ncy  General  to  Institute  a  civil  action  In  a 
di  trlct  cotirt  of  the  United  States  or  other 
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United  States  court  for  any  district  in  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  to  collect  the  penalty,  and  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
cide any  such  action.". 

Sec.  14.  Section  24  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  a  comma  and  the  term  "Inter- 
mediate handlers,  and  common  carriers"  af- 
ter the  term  "dealers"  In  the  third  sentence; 
and  by  adding  a  comma  and  the  following 
provisions  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence:  "except  that  the  regula- 
tions relating  to  intermediate  handlers  and 
common  carriers  shall  be  pre.'cribed  no  later 
than  nine  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  'Animal  Welfare  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974'  ";  and  by  inserting  ",  except 
section  26,"  Immediately  after  "provisions  of 
this  Act"  in  both  the  second  and  third 
sentences. 

Sec.  15.  Notwitlistanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  to  issue  regulations  to  assure  the 
humane  handling  of  livestock  (as  excluded 
tn  section  2(f)  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1966, 
as  amended)  by  any  person  having  custody 
thereof  in  the  course  of  their  transportation 
by  railroad,  motor  carrier,  airline,  or  other 
common  carrier  from  one  State  or  territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  hito  or  through 
another  State  or  territory  or  tlie  District  of 
CoUimbla.  Such  regttlations  may  impose 
more  stringent  requirements  than  are  other- 
wise prescribed  in  this  or  any  other  Act.  Any 
person  who  violates  any  such  regulation  shall 
be  liable  for  and  forfeii  and  pay  a  penalty 
as  provided  In  .sections  3  and  4  of  the  Act 
of   June   29,    1906    (45   U.S.C.   71-74). 

Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  amendments  made  hereby  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  t^e 
remaUider  of  tlie  Act  and  the  remaining 
amendments  and  of  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  and  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  4065.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce  of  dogs  and 
other  animals  intended  to  be  used  to  fight 
,  dogs  or  other  animals  for  purposes  of 
Asport,  wagering,  or  entertainment.  Re- 
uerreti  to  the  Committee  on  Conimercc. 

AN'n-ANlM\L-FICHlING    BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
i  am  introducing  legislation  to  end  the 
practice  of  using  cocks,  dogs,  and  other 
animals  in  bloody  fights  conducted  for 
purposes  of  sport  and  wagering.  This  is 
a  cruel  and  inhiunane  activity  that  is 
growing  throughout  the  country. 

Dogfighting  was  recently  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  public  by 
two  articles  in  the  New  York  Times,  as 
well  as  by  the  appearance  on  the  NBC 
"Today  Show"  of  Mr.  Roger  Caras, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States— HSUS.  The 
Times  articles,  based  on  investigations 
conducted  by  the  American  Dog  Owners' 
Association — ADOA — and  the  Humane 
Society  indicate  that  the  practice  is 
growing. 

Dogfighting  is  a  terrible  thing.  A  young^ 
puppy  destined  for  a  life  in  the  fight  ring'' 
is  "fed"  a  score  or  more  of  cats  and 
yoimger  dogs  to  hone  its  blood  instincts. 
As  the  puppy  develops  a  trained  appetite 
for  blood  and  killing,  it  is  physically 
attuned  and  "conditioned"  for  fighting. 
The  training  period  ends  and  the  animal 
is  brought  to  the  ring  to  face  other  dogs 


of  similar  size  and  weight.  These  matches 
are  barbaric.  A  match  will  last  anywhere 
from  30  minutes  to  2'/2  hours.  The  dog 
will  attack  various  parts  of  its  opponent's 
body,  such  as  the  ears-,  legs,  or  throat,  and 
chew  incessantly.  The  match  ends  when 
one  dog  dies  or  "curs  out" — turns  a  v.  ay 
and  refuses  to  fight  any  longer. 

Money,  as  well  as  blood,  flows  freel:,  at 
these  matches.  The  Timer,  claims  admis- 
sion  ccsts  run  between  $3  and  SIO,  and 
the  average  bets  at  a  big  fight' equal 
around  $500.  Sometimes  these  fights  are 
turned  into  degrading  family  affairs, 
with  children  as  well  as  adults  attending. 
Lookouts  are  posted  to  watch  for  inter- 
lopers, especially  the  law,  since  these 
activities  are  illegal  in  all  50  States,  gen-' 
erally  under  State  anticriielty  to  animal 
statutes.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the 
Hiunane  Society  and  American  Dog 
Owners  Association  investigators,  pen- 
alties are  often  minimal  and  therefore 
fail  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  against  future 
violations. 

Violence  victimizes  not  only  tlie  dogs, 
but  often  the  observers  at  the?e  matches. 
Investigations  reported  in  the  Times 
have  linked  prostitution  rings,  illegal 
drug  and  liquor  sales,  and  even  sliootings 
and  murders  with  these  matches. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  Senator  Willi.ams, 
has  recently  introduced  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  the  shipment  of  dogs  in 
commerce  for  use  in  these  activities.  I 
support  the  concept  of  that  bill,  and  was 
pleased  to  cosponsor  it.  But  more  com- 
prehensive legislation  is  needed.  Orga- 
nized cockfighting  is  just  as  cruel  and 
even  more  pervasive  than  organized  dog- 
fighting, according  to  ADOA  investiga- 
tors. Other  animals,  such  as  raccoons  and 
bears,  are  also  pitted  against  each  other 
for  sadistic  entertainment.  The  legisla- 
tion which  I  will  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  use  of  all  animals 
in  these  barbaric  affairs.  In  addition,  my 
bill  would  ban  the  manufacture  and 
shipment  of  any  equipment  or  devices 
such  as  spurs  or  gaffs  used  in  these  fights. 
It  would  make  it  illegal  to  organize,  par- 
ticipate in,  or  observe  these  fights.  The 
bill  would  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  would 
have  the  authority  to  draw  up  regula- 
tions imder  the  act,  and  would  be  jointly 
enforced  by  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  our  society  is  subjected 
to  enough  cruelty  and  violence  without 
thesfe  scurrilous  activities.  This  situation 
demands  immediate  national  legislative 
attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  articles  of  September  16  and 
August  15.  as  well  as  the  text  of  my  bill, 
be  inserted  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follow: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  tliat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "-Animal  Fighting  Pro- 
hibition Act.  " 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2  The  Congress  hereby  finds  ( 1  i  that 
the   pranice   oi   promoting,    instigating,   or 


otherwise  conducting,  for  purposes  of  sport, 
wagering,  or  entertainment,  any  show,  exhi- 
bition, program,  or  other  activity  involving 
a  fight  between  animals,  including  animals 
which  were  captured,  bred,  or  trained  for 
such  purpose,  is  cruel  and  inhumane  treai- 
ment  of  such  animals:  and  (2i  that  the 
n'.ovement  in  commerce  of  animals  for  any 
such  nctivity  or  the  movement  In  commerce 
"U"  eqvilpnient  and  devices  used  in  connection 
with  any  such  act  hit  v  adversely  affects  arid 
burc'en,  c-jnim?rcc. 

CrKINIlTONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "commercs"'  means  coir.- 
cerce  between  a  point  in  any  State  or  poses- 
sion  of  the  United  States  ( including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Paco)  and  any  point  outside  thereof, 
cr  between  points  within  the  same  State 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  (includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico)  but  through  anv 
place  outside  thereof,  or  within  the  Distiif t 
of  Columbia,  or  from  any  foreign  country  to 
any  point  within  the  United  States. 

|2 )  the  term  "animal"  means  any  mann:;;'. 
of  the  order  Mammalia  or  any  bird  of  lUt. 
order  Aves. 

PROHIBrTED    .*CTS 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv  pcfioii 
to— 

^(1 »  capture.  breedfSr  train,  for  sale,  shitj- 
niciit,  transport,  delivery,  or  movement  "in 
commerce  any  animal  for  use  in  any  show, 
exhibition,  program,  or  other  activitv  fe.i- 
turing  or  otherwise  invol-.ing  a  fight  between 
such  animal  and  any  other  animal  for  the- 
purpose  of  sport,  v.agering.  or  entert&lnmeni; 

(2)  -sell  or  offer  for  sale,  ship,  transport. 
or  otherwise  move,  or  deliver  or  receive  for 
movement,  in  commerce,  any  animal  whicii 
such  person  knows  or  should  know  has  breo 
captured,  bred,  or  trained,  or  will  be  used, 
to  fijrht  another  animal,  for  the  purpo-se  of 
sport,  wq^Bang.  or  entertainmeiy.: 

(3)  malWfacture  for  sale,  shipment,  trans- 
portation, delivery,  or  movement  In  commer.e 
any  device  or  equipment  for  use  in  anv 
show,  exhibition,  program,  or  other  actlv^iv 
featuring  or  otherwise  involving  a  fight  be- 
tween two  or  more  animals  for  purposes  of 
sport,  wagering,  or  entertainment: 

(4)  sell  or  offer  for  sale.  ship,  transport,  or 
othi?rwise  move,  or  deliver  or  receive  for 
movement,  in  commerce  any  equipment  or 
device  which  such  person  knows  or  should 
know  is  Intended  for  use  in  connection" 
any  show,  exhibition,  prorram.  or  activitv 
featuring  or  otherwise  involving  a  fight  be- 
tween two  or  more  animals  for  purposes  of 
sport,  wagering,  or  entertainment: 

(5)  promote,  conduct,  carry  on,  observe,  fv 
participate  in,  for  purposes  of  sport,  T.ager- 
ing.  or  entertainment,  any  show,  exhibition, 
program,  or  other  activity  involving  a  fight 
between  two  or  more  animals,  if  any  one  or 
more  of  stich  animals,  or  any  equipment  or 
devices  used  in  connection  therewith,  was 
moved  in  commerce:  or 

(6)  make  available  any  site,  structure,  or 
facilitv.  whether  enclosed  or  not.  which  such 
person  knows  or  should  know  Is  Intended  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  any 
show,  exhibition,  program,  or  other  activity 
Involving  a  fight  between  two  or  more  ani- 
mals. If  one  or  more  of  such  animals  or 
such  site,  structure,  or  facility  or  any  pan 
thereof  was  moved  in  commerce. 

REGVl.ATIONS 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
this  Act,  is  authorized  to  promulgate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  553  of  title  V.  United 
Slates  Code,  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  effectively  the  provisions  of 
this  Art. 
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PENALTIES    AND    ENFORCEIfENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)   Any  person  guilty 
any  provision  of  section  4  ol  thl  i 
regulation    Issued   under  this 
;>iinlshable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
or  ImpriJonment  for  not  more 
or  both 

( b )    The  Secretary  of  Agricu^t 
Attorney  General  is  authorized 
any   person   violating   any   of   tl 
lubited  under  section  4  of  this 
regulation  issued  under  this  Act. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  SefJt.  16.  1971 1 
Texas  a  Major  U.S.  Cknter  r-  >r  Iliegxl 

DOCFICHTINC    AND    GA^tBJlNC 

(By  Wayne  King) 

D.\LLAs. — If  It  can  be  said  thsjt  there  ic  a 
capital  of  dogfighting,  the  illegal  usually  or- 
ganized, gamblers'  game  that  is  g  'owing  from 
coast  to  coast,  then  it  Ls  probaby  in   Texas 

On  any  given  weekend,  up  to  a  io7cn  fights 
might  be  held  iji  and  around  Dall.-.s.  Austin 
San  Antonio  or  at  other  wcU-giiarded  lo.'a- 
tions  elsewhere  in  the  state 

A  clandestine  dogfighters'  mic^aji'ic.  Pit 
Dog_Reports,  with  a  secret  mating  list,  is 
publTsh«d  near  Dallas,  several  )ig  pit  dog 
breeders  Mve  in  the  state,  and  ;  ome  of  the 
biggest  matches — called  "conve  itions"  are 
held  here,  an  inquiry  by  The  New|York  Times 
has  found 

Moreover,  dogfighting  here.   a.J  well   as   in 
some  other  areas,  is  not  simply  tie  weekend 
diversion  of  a  handful  of  men  witji  their  own 
speciffl   idea   of   sport.   There   is 
gambling,   prostitution,   illegal    1 
s"ggestions  of  drug  sales  and  al 
a  p:irtlcipant  of  payofTs  to  the  rinfi.\  poUre  for 
protection 

:.1.\NY    SPECTATORS    ARMdO 

Violence  is  not  uncommon;  many  specta- 
tors at   fights  carry  pistols,  and 


been  two  gangland-slyle  nt>,-.as<  [nations  oi 
well-k'iown  dogfighters  within  tl  e  last  year. 

"If  you  con'^ider  the  general  If- -el  of  fight- 
ing itself,  the  number  of  fit/ht":,  the  number 
of  breeders,  the  level  of  peripheial  activities 
such  as  prostitution,  then  Tcxus  vould  prob- 
ably be  No.  1,"  said  Dinican  Wr  ght,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  :  )og  Ovvnrrs 
Association,  which  has  been  i  ivestigating 
dogflghting. 

"Moreover."  Mr.  Wright  adder  .  "ir  would 
probably  be  the  focal  point  of  (his  kind  of 
activity  across  the  entire  s4uth>ve.stcrn 
United  States." 

Frank  McMahon,  chief  Investlgfetor  for  the 
Hiiniane  Society  of  the  United  S  ates,  agrees 
that  the  state  is  an  important  li  ik  in  a  na- 
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tionwide  network  of  dogfighter; 
biers.  Mr.  McMahon  visited  Texas 
look  into  the  situation 

In  Massachxisetts.  Don  Lamllert 
State  Society  for  the  Prevent  ioi 
to  Animals,  noted  that  an  Inve  ligation  in 
the  Boston  area  that  led  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  two  important  dogi  ighters  had 
turned  up  evidence  of  clo.se  llnl  ;s  to  Texas 
breeders  and  fighters. 

Despite  this,  the  majority  of  1  iw-enforce- 
ment  officials  here  seem  for  the  most  part 
unaware  of  the  extent  of  dogfighi  Ing  and  re- 
lated Illegal  activity,  or  not  sarticularly 
hiterested. 

At  the  moment,  according  to 
fidential  sources,  dogflghting  hak  slackened 
considerably  because  of  recent  j  ublic  expo 
sure  of  the  activity  and  because  nt  police  in- 
terest in  the  two  slayings 

The  bodies  of  the  two  men  werfe  foiuid  last 
Dec.  30,  on  the  bank  of  t'.ie  T  Inlty  River 
outside  Dallas  In  the  *town  )f  Farmen 
Branch.  Their  hands  were  tied  I  ehlnd  their 
backs,  and  both  had  been  shot 
head. 


The  two,  Lewis  Richard  HalUburtoti  and 
of  violating     William  Marshall   Reed,  had  appeared  prom- 
Act  or  any      inentUr  in  two  underground  dogflghting  pub- 
shall   be      licatldns.  the  Texas  Pit  Dog  Reports,  and  Pit 
than  $25,000      Dogs,  published  in  Florida, 
n  one  year.  According  to  the  police,  the  two  men  were 

last  seen  attending  a  cockfight   in  Farmers 
ure  or  the     Branch  the  night  before  their  bodies  were 
o  prosecute      found.  Their  hands  had  been  tied  with  neck- 
e  acts  pro-      ties  taken  from  the  house  where  the  fight 
Act  or  any      ^''^s  field.  Many  of  the  participants  in  dog- 
fighting  are  al.so  involved  in  cockfighting. 

Sources  gave  two  reasons  for  the  killings. 
One  version  h.'lcls  that  the  tv^o  men  were 
killed  because  they  had  stolen  someone  el.se's 
fighting  dog;  another  that  oi.e  or  both  had 
provided  ii.formaHon  about  a  dogfight  that 
w.is  raided. 

Vet  another  Tcovnt.  gi-,e-.i  ti  the  police  by 
a  promlnei  t  ri^.pflghter,  was  that  the  men 
wero  in-  rl-,f d  in  a  hilacl-lng  unrcl" ted  to  the 
fl'^bts  and  >■  :tc  killed  in  a  squabble  over  the 
pri)ce:-ls. 

•  SE  iTINGS    DESC.tniED 

Ii'  i'urc".~'.  ;  Ithough  some  matches  or  con- 
ventions are  faimly  aliairs.  with  men.  women 
and  children  present  amid  .something  of  a 
carnival  a'nio-nhere.  participants  say  that 
otl^ers  arc  setlir.^s  for  barely  subdued  vio- 
lence. 

A  vol  c;  .•■^I'sttri  man  w'-<o  htxd  been  in- 
volved In  fu'htints — until  his  winning  dog 
was  mysteriously  fehot  to  death — said  that 
quarrels  were  cc.nmion  and  he  had  been  pres- 
ent at  a  fight  at  which  there  had  been  a. 
shootli'g. 

In  Dallas,  the  owner  of  a  champion  fight- 
ing dog  acreed  to  an' Interview  on  condition 
of  anonymity. 

"I'll  tell  yon  one  thing  that  I  always  see 
at  these  fights,  and  that's  pistols."  he  said. 

Asked  how  fights  were  set  up.  he  said: 
"Well,  the  ftr.st  thlnr;  y^  u  do  i.s  buy  the  law. 
They  give  (a  local  law-enforcement  official | 
$500  to  act  as  a  protector"  to  warn  the  par- 
ticipants if  there  is  to  be  a  raid. 

"If  there  is  going  to  be  a  raid  by  the  state 
cops,"  he  said,  "the  fighters  will  get  the 
word." 

The  <:oiirrt^  s  Irl  thnt  p-^rticinants  In  the 
hCcer  meetings  often  traveled  some  distance 
to  take  part,  with  these  involved  In  the 
fights  themselve^  bringing  from  one  to  10 
dof'S.  He  said  tHey  came  from  California, 
Utah,  Oklahon'.a,  Mississippi,  Wisconsin. 
Maseachus-tts  a',d  Indiana,  among  other 
states,  where  fighting  is  s.T!d  to  be  common. 

Or.GANIZlNG    A    MFFTING 

T'^e  ac2  ov.pr-r  g?.ve  the  following  descrip- 
tion: 

For  the  bigger  meetings,  with  »ip  to  a 
dozen  matches,  pr.rtlcipants  rent  a  block  of 
mctpis  and  arrive  as  a  group  in  campers  and 
in  trucks  with  dog  cages  on  tlie  back. 

Word  of  a  convention  Is  sent  out  by  mail 
from  a  well-guarded  list,  giving  only  the  day 
of  the  meeting  and  the  city  where  it  is  being 
held.  The  precire  time  and  location  could  be 
discovered  only  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  tele- 
phone among  dogfighters.  some  of  whom  use 
code  words  for  identification. 

A  big  fight  might  draw  froni  300  to  400 
persons,  although  many  smaller  ones,  in- 
volving possibly  only  a  few  participants,  ar? 
held  constantly.  OneJight  was  held  in  a  bed- 
room of  a  home.  •' 

At  the  big  fights,  however,  admission  costs, 
collected  by  the  promoter,  range  from  $3  re- 
ported by  the  Texas  sotirce  to  $9  or;  $10  re- 
ported elsewhere. 

The  average  bet  in  the  big  Texas  fights  is 
about  $5oo.  the  source  said,  although  It  some- 
times ranges  much  higher.  Smaller  contests 
might  Involve  bets  as  low  as  $5  or  $10,  "but 
that's  friendly  hometowrj  stuff."  he  said, 
hrough  the  Food  and  l^eer  is  usually  sold  at  the  big- 
ger  fightis — at   $1    a   can — and    occasionally  . 
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whisky,  he  disclosed.  Asked  about  prostitu- 
tion, the  source  said.  "yes.  there  always 
seemed  to  be  a  lot  working  the  crowd." 

However,  he  said,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
drug  sales,  although  Pit  Dogs  magazine,  In 
an  editorial  deploring  the  shootings  of  the 
two  Texas  men.  said  that  drugs  and  related 
activities  were  giving  dogfighting  "a  bad 
name." 

As  for  the  fights  themselves,  the  source 
said  the  dogs  were  weighed  and  then  usually 
w.i.shed  thoroughly  to  nisiire  that  their  coats  / 
had  not  been  treated  with  anything  that 
v.quld  poi.>on  the  opposing  animal  when  It 
hit.  Then,  he  said,  the  do^-s  were  placed  in 
the  pit.  usually  a  portable  plywood  affair,  and 
tlie  lii'ht  conducted  until  one  dog  was  de- 
feated cr  killed,  a  tinaie  thnt  might  take 
frjm  30  minutes  to  more  th;ui  two  hours.  ' 

Normally,  th?  do^'s.  u..ually  specially  bred 
V)!t  bulls,  will  hp'-e  been  f.d  a  high  protein 
diet  that  keeps  their  weight  down  and.  the 
s  )ur:e  said,  given  little  <fr  no  water  before 
the  fight  to  dehydrate  the  animals  some- 
what, this  Is  said  to  reduce  bleeding. 

/■Uhoujh  some  dogs  are  killed,  most  fights 
Ci'd  when  a  dor;  curs  out"  or  "turns"  in  a 
fi'jlit— refuses  to  fight  any  longer. 

"You  can  al'  pvs  til  when  a  dog  is  going  to 
cur  out."  the  sourc?  said,  "because  his  tall 
h;inv.';  dov/n.'  or  he  tucks  it  under.  When  hc'i 
l'::;hting.  it':;  .straight  up." 

Col.  Wilson  E.  Speir,  head  of  the  Texas 
Dc.-artment  of  Public  Safety,  said  th?it  except 
for  a  r.iid  la.:t  year  on  a  fight  In  the  Fort 
Worth  area,  there  'had  been  little  action 
ri  --.nin-.t  dogfighters 

Most  other  lav.  enforcement  officials  said 
they  v.ere  unaware  that  dopfighting  was  go- 
iwx  on.  although  some  said  they  knew  of 
CJ-'lifights. 


I"-  .--n  the  New  York  Time-.   Aug.  15,   19741 

n~s  FiCHTiNc:  Illegal,  Brutal,  Growing  in 

United  States 

(By  Wayne  King) 

C:itcA-o.-  Pat  P.'.dzianowskl  is  a  C3n!  truc- 
tlon  worker  by  trade,  a  Ijurly.  po.".derous  man 
abo^it  40  years  old.  witha  great  stomach.  His 
bare  upper  body,  across  the  chest  and  back 
ani  over  the  arnos,  is  covered  with  tattoo^. 

'1  here  are  two  naked  women  spinning  a 
.<^;  1.  er  web,  a  fiery  serpent  with  a  hiunan 
torso  in  red,  green  and  black,  flaming  fi,Tht- 
l.:?;  cocks  and,  on  one  shoulder,  a  pair  of 
d  '':;.  their  jaws  open,  fighting  witli  fangs 
and  :  training  m.t^cles. 

They  look  very  much  like  those  in  Mr. 
Pcdziiniowski's  back  yard  In  the  Chicago 
suburb  of  Tinley  Park.  Mr.  Podzianow.ski  is 
a  breeder  of  fighting  docs,  Staffordshire  ter- 
riers, one  of  an  estimated  40  to  50  such 
bieeder.s  around  the  CDuntry. 

They  are  part  of  a  collection  of  men — as 
in^iny  as  5,000  by  the  beit-informed  esti- 
mate— who  regularly  meet  clandestinely  at 
locations  across  the  cotmtry  to  take  part  In 
an  Illegal  and  apparently  growing  activity: 
pitting  one  dog  against  another  and  bet- 
tinq;  on  fights  that  l*»t  up  to  several  hours 
and  often  leave  one  or  both  dogs  dying  or 
dead. 

"There  is  no  qiiestir;n  that  thl;  has  gotten 
bigger,"  says  Dimcan  Wright,  executive  di- 
rector of- the  American  Dog  Owners  Associa- 
tion, "In  the  past  few  years  It  has  quad- 
rupled. Ten  years  ago.  you  wouldn't  have 
organized  rings,  now  you  do.  If*  getting 
bi^^-or  and  nobody  Is  noticing." 
1.000    mat?hes   a   year 

Mr.  Wright  said  hi^-  investigators  estimited 
that  1.000  matches  a  year  were  held  in  the 
United  States. 

The  matches  are  held  secretly  i.ot  only 
because  they  are  illegal  tuider  various  state 
humane  laws,  but  also  because  the  fighls 
are  alji'ays  accompanied  by  heavy  betting. 
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There  are  enough  practitioners  to  sup- 
port two  publications.  The  larger  of  the  two 
is  called  "Pit  Dogs,"  which  has  about  30 
pages  per  Issue.  The  magazine  dedicates 
most  of  its  space  to  accounts  and  pictures 
of  fights.  A  subscription  can  be  obtained 
only  upon  the  recommendation  of  an  exist- 
ing subscriber.  It  Is  published  In  Starke.  Fla. 

The  other  publication,  a  nevi-sletter.  Is 
published  in  New  York. 

For  his  own  part.  Mr.  Podzianowskl  pre- 
fers to  advertise  his  dogs  In  a  regular  dog 
fanciers  publication,  and  a  small  ad  simply 
offers  American  Staffordshires  "for  any  pur- 
pose." 

"People  get  the  Idea."  he  says.  "You  do 
get  these  people  who  call  up  and  say.  "You 
fif^htln'  them  dogs?'  I  don't  even  answer.  But 
If  somebody  comes  out  here  and  looks  at  the 
dogs,  all  them  scars  on  'em.  they  know ." 

LONGTIME     breeder 

Mr.  Podzianowskl  says  he  has  been  breed- 
ing fighting  dogs  for  19  years.  He  has  also 
raised  fighting  cocks.  On  a  recent  summer 
Saturday,  however,  the  dogs  commanded  all 
hlP  attention. 

There  are  fights  scheduled  on  this  day. 
two  of  the  dogs  are  out  of  his  line  of  breed- 
ing, and  he  Is  to  be  the  referee  for  the  two 
fights. 

About  half  of  those  who  will  attend  the 
fights  gather  first  at  Mr.  Podzianowski's 
home;  others  will  Join  the  group  later. 

Some  are  local  men  from  around  Chicago, 
others  have  come  some  distance.  There  is  a 
strong  contingent  of  Southerners,  "some 
boys  from  Nashville."  the  only  Introduction 
that  Is  made,  all  that  Is  customary.  A  few- 
are  from  Texas,  one  Is  a  Canadian. 

For  the  most  part,  they  are  in  their  20's 
and  30's.  although  there  aie  a  few  older  men. 
One  Is  a  reporter,  although  the  others  do 
not  know  that. 

Some  matches  are  family  affairs,  men. 
women  and  children,  but  this  meeting  at- 
tracts only  men.  Beer  is  passed  around, 
there  is  reminiscence  about  other  fights,  in 
Texas,  Mississippi.  Florida,  in  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee. Cleveland  and  other  places,  talk  of 
dogs  with  names  like  Raw  Jaw,  Tony  the 
Tiger,  Wild  Woman,  and  Mr.  Podzianowski's 
famous  Casslus  Clay,  a  17-fight  winner. 

One  lanky  man  recalls  a  recent  fight  In 
which  one  of  the  dogs  was  'messed  up 
pretty  bad;  he  passed  his  insldes  after  the 
fight."  The  dog  had  to  be  killed. 

This  generates  talk  of  the  best  way  to 
dispose  of  a  badly  Injured  dog — Mr.  Pod- 
zianowskl says  he  favors  an  Icepick  thrust 
Into  the  heart  as  the  cleanest  way — and 
some  instructions  from  him  to  a  novice  on 
how  to  train  a  puppy  for  fighting,  develop 
Its  blood  Instincts  and  teach  It  to  parry. 

"Now,  you  don't  want  to  throw  a  kitten 
in  there  with  the  puppy  right  away  for  It 
to  kill.  It'll  Just  go  crazy  for  more.  What 
you  want  to  do  is  get  yourself  one  of  thase 
cats  and  put  It  in  an  onion  bag  and  string 
it  up  on  a  rope  from  the  top  of  the  garage. 
Use  a  spring,  you  know,  like  a  front-door 
screen  spring,  and  hang  that  cat  up  there 
so  its  paws  are  out  through  the  onion  bag. 
You  want  to  get  yourself  some  clippers  and 
Clip  the  claws  offs. 

"LET    THE    DOG    KILL  IT" 

"Then  you  let  the  puppy  at  It,  the  cat'll 
bob  up  and  down  and  the  dog'll  go  after  It. 
Pretty  soon,  the  dog  gets  tired  and  sweaty, 
and  you  pull  It  off  and  drag  it  back  to  the 
corner  and  hold  it  against  the  wall.  It'll  be 
hell  to  hold,  but  you  hold  it  and  then  turn 
it  around  and — hvaaaah! — vou  let  it  go  back 
at  It. 

"If  the  cat  gets  pretty  mauled  up  in  the 
bag.  Just  take  It  down  and  keep  It  till  the 
next  day  and  then  throw  It  In  and  let  the 
dog  kUl  it." 

According   to   Mr.   Wright   of   the   Sacra- 


mento-based Dog  Owners  Association,  a  fight- 
ing dog  in  training  might  be  "fed"  a  score 
or  more  of  cats  or  younger  dogs  to  hone  its 
blood  Instincts  before  it  is  pitted  against 
another  dog.  Mr.  Wright  has  been  conduct- 
ing an  investigation  into  dog  fighting  on 
behalf  of  his  association  for  naore  than  two 
years,  during  which  time,  pe  reports,  he 
attended  18  fights  on  an  undercover  basis, 
cr'mplllng  an  extensive  list  of  participants. 

In  some  states,  the  pitting  of  any  anuual 
against  another  Is  specifically  outlawed  by 
statute.  In  others,  it  falls  under  general 
humane  laws  related  to  the  mistreatment  of 
pr.imnls.  In  no  strUe  is  dog  fighting  legal, 
according  to  Mr.  Wright. 

Although  there  have  been  .some  arrests  for 
dog  fighting  In  the  last  18  months — a  total 
of  five  raids  in  California.  Oklahoma.  Massa- 
chusetts and  North  Carolina — most  figlits  are 
liiiown  only  to  the  participants. 

Even  when  arrests  are  made,  fines  are  not 
high — $875  and  probation  In  a  recent  Massa- 
chiLsetts  case — and  only  the  organizers,  not 
the  spectators,  are  normally  booked.  More- 
over, enforcement  is  difficult. 

The  men  attending  the  Chicago  match  met 
first  at  Mr.  Podzianowski's,  then  drove  north 
some  25  miles  to  another  meeting  place  at  a 
skating  rink  in  Brookfield.  where  they  were 
Joined  by  others,  then  south  again  a  few 
miles  to  the  little  exurban  community  of 
Countryside,  the  site  of  the  fight. 

LOOKOtJTS  POSTED 

The  contingent  by  this  time  Includes  52 
men.  who  file  into  a  construction  supply 
warehouse  and  pay  $10  each  to  a  barrel - 
chested  young  man  as  an  admission  fee. 
Lookouts  are  posted  at  the  door.  Once  inside, 
no  one  leaves  until  the  fights  are  over. 

Several  men  quickly  erect  the  15-foot- 
."■quare  "pit."  lajing  down  an  old  red  carpet 
topped  with  a  tarpaulin  and  enclosing  this 
with  blood-.spattered  plywood  walls  some 
three  feet  high. 

All  four  dogs  to  be  pitted  are  Staffordshire 
terriers,  medium-sized  quick  dogs  known  for 
their  staying  power  and  strength  of  Jaw — the 
most  powerful  of  any  breed. 

According  to  Mr.  Wright  of  the  Dog  Owners 
Association,  most  fighting  dogs  are  specially 
bred  "cur  fighters,"  normally  mixed  breeds. 
He  also  reports  use  of  purebreds  such  as 
Dobermans,  German  shepherds.  St.  Bernards. 
Siberian  huskies  and  Alaskan  malamutes. 

For  the  most  part,  drugs  are  not  given  to 
dogs  before  fights.  However,  says  Mr.  Wright, 
"rhere  Is  a  highly  organized  ring  operating  in 
the  six  southwestern  states  arid  u.sing  drugs. 

DRUGS  AND  CATTLE  PRODS 

"They  fight  every  week-end  night,  each 
night  in  a  different  location.  They  fight  only 
mitrained  purebred  dogs  they  acquire  from 
dog  pounds,  killing  about  30  a  weekend.  Be- 
cause the  dogs  are  untrained,  they  use  in- 
jected drugs  and  cattle  prods. 

"Admission  is  $8  and  gambling  Is  against 
the  house.  There  Is  prostitution,  illegal  sell- 
ing of  liquor  and  probably  other  things  as 
well. " 

Mr.  Wright  estimated  that  in  a  weekend 
of  such  activity,  as  much  as  $90,000  changed 
hands. 

At  the  Chicago  match,  the  first  two  dogs 
to  be  pitted  were  females,  a  red  one  called 
Lady  and  a  somewhat  larger  black  and  white 
dog  called  Dolly,  both  leashed  and  wearing 
studded  collars. 

They  appear  emaciated,  ribs  like  wash- 
boards, but  this  Is  deceptive.  The  dogs  are 
not  starved,  they  are  fed  red  meat,  but  are 
exercised  on  treadmills  and  the  like,  sweated 
down  to  fighting  weight. 

They  are  weighed— 35  and  37  pounds— and 
placed  in  the  pit,  held  by  their  owners  in 
opposite  corners. 

A  man  in  sandals  holds  up  a  fi.stful  of 
bills  and  calls  out.   "I  got  a  hundred  and 


fifty  on  the  black-and-white!"  Someone 
shouts.  "I'll  take  a  hundred,"  another  asks 
for  3-to-2  odds,  still  others  mill  about  ar- 
ranging what  are  called  "side  bets."  There  Is 
almost  always  a  prearranged  bet  between  the 
dog  owners,  although  the  exact  amount  in 
ihi.s  case  was  not  learned.  Bets  of  $500  or 
more  are  fairly  common. 

With  the  betting  still  going  on.  the  dogs 
aie  released. 

Without  a  sound,  not  the  faintest  growl. 
;ind  the  dogs  leap  toward  each  other  and 
rear,  lips  rolled  back,  clashing  fangs  in  the 
ce;iter  of  the  pit.  Still  there  is  no  sound 
other  than  the  scratch  of  claws  on  the  tarp. 
crunching  sounds  as  one  dog  or  the  other 
seizes  a  leg.  choked  gurgling  as  a  dog  grabs 
the  throat. 

TACTICS     OF     THE     FIGHTET.S 

In  dog-fighting  parlance,  dogs  are  said  to 
"work  the  stifle"  (favor  throat  hold.s).  or  to 
•■•Aork  the  le^<^."  ci   "work  the  ears." 

"A  pood  ear  dog."  Mr.  Podzianow';ki  oh- 
s-XTves.  'is  hard  to  beat." 

The  fights  normally  last  from  «.bout  3'j 
minutes  to  2!;  hours  and  more,  during  which 
time  the  dogs  Ipflict  continual  punishment 
on  each  other,  sla'^hing.  choking,  chewing 
on  ears  and  legs,  breaking  bones  and  in- 
flicting   Invisible    internal    injuries. 

Some  of  the  dogs  die  not  in  the  pit.  but 
after  the  fight,  dehydrated  from  the  exer- 
tion, suffering  unseen  Injuries. 

In  this  fight,  the  spotted  dog  gains  an 
early  advantage,  throwing  the  smaller  red 
dog  to  the  canvas,  chewing  alternately  at 
the  throat,  the  ear.':,  the  legs. 

The  owners  aie  both  lithe,  well-muscled 
men  fn  their  30's,  remarkably  similar,  al- 
though one  Is  light,  the  other  dark.  One 
wears  a  blackysleeveless  T-shirt,  the  other 
an  Identical  r/d  one.  Each  wears  a  tattoo  of 
fighting  dogs  on  one  shoulder.  In  the  crowd, 
two  or  three  other  men  sport  the  same  tat- 
too. 

Both  owners  are  in  the  pit  with  their 
dogs,  often  down  on  their  hands  and  knees. 
Inches  away  from  the  working  fangs,  whis- 
pering encouragement  with  urgent  intimacy. 
"Come  on  Red  Lady,  come  on  sweetheart,  ' 
"That's  right,  girl,  atta  girl.  .  .  ." 

For  10  minutes,  the  larger  dog  hold.s  the 
red  to  the  mat.  chewing  ears  and  leg».  al- 
though she  has  herself  been  cut  several 
times  on  the  head,  on  both  eyelids  and  on 
the  l>ody. 

Suddenly  the  red  dog  wrenches  free  and  is 
on  her  feet.  She  is  cut  on  the  chest — "Get 
it.  get  it.  there's  blood  "  There  is  a  crunch- 
ing pop  that  sounds  like  breaking  bone.  "Is 
it  a  break."  someone  asks,  "did  she  break  it?  " 

No,  instead  the  dogs  have  clashed  fangs. 
The  man  in  red  picks  up  a  broken  tooth 
from  the  mat.  Before  the  match  is  over 
there  will  be  two  or  three  more  to  pick  up. 

BLACK  AND  PINK 

There  is  new  betting,  new  odds.  Still  the 
two  dogs  fight,  .soundlessly,  never  turning 
away.  There  is  a  strong  odor  of  sweat,  and 
of  blood.  Both  dogs  have  flecked  the  mat 
with  pink  slaver.  The  black  and  white  dog 
ha.s  become  black  and  pink,  smeared  with 
blood  from  nose  to  haunches. 

Suddenly  the  red  dog  whirls  away,  appar- 
ently In  terror,  and  attempts  to  leap  the 
side  of  the  pit. 

Mr.  Podzianowskl  shouts,  "It's  a  ttirn!"  In 
a  turn,  one  dog  turns  away,  running,  re- 
fusing to  fight  any  longer,  and  it  signals 
the  key  Jtmcture  in  the  match,  called  a 
"scratch." 

The  red  dog.  which  has  turned  ior 
".scratched"),  ts  taken  to  a  corner;  the 
black  and  white  Is  held  In  its  corner.  The  red 
is  released  and  mtist  within  a  few  seconds 
redeem  itself  and  show  its  courage  by  again 
attacking  the  other  dog.  The  red  does  not, 
and  the  match  is  over. 
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The  quality  of  ferocity  Is  so 
that  a  losing  owner  Is  entitled 
the  winning  dog  demonstrate 
through  a  "coHrtesy  scratch" — 
the  winning  dog  demonstrate  its 
to  go  on  by  again  attacking  the 
might  be  dead) . 

THE   STORV   OF   PEACHES 

Mr.    Podzianowski   likes    to   te\ 
of  Ills  named  Peaches.  After  a 
sisslppi.   which   Peaches  won  by 
other   dog.   the   loser   a-sked   for 
scratch. 

•Her    front    leg    was    broke    a 
through  the  skin  at  two  places.  II 
holes  in  the  canvas  when  she 
guy  said,  hell,  she  couldn't  make 
lli'.e  again,  so  I  let  her  go.  That 
know  what  was  wrong,  she  tried 
other  dog  and  that  stub  of  a  leg 
the  floor  and  she'd  tumble.  She  fi 
almost    a    flip    Into    the    board 
Luider  that  dog  and  dug  in.  You 
dog  didn't  have  heart?" 

The  .second  fight  of  the  Chi 
continued  for  over  a  half-hou 
ended  with  one  owner  conceding, 
apparently  genuinely  concernea-y 
clog  would  die. 

Not  so  the  owner  of  Lady,  the 
first  fight.  He  would,  he  said 
and  kill  her.  No  use  wasting  food 
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By   Mr.   MONDALE    <fcjr   himself 
and  Mr.  Brooke  > 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  24  ".  A  joint 
lesolution  authorizing  the  Office  of 
Watergate  Special  Proseci'.'ioi  Force  to 
investigate  and  report  on  Wh  ite  Hou.se 
crimes  and  conferring  power  to  romjiel 
testimony  and  subpena  relevant  tat:es 
and  document.s.  Referred  to  Ithe  Com- 
mittee or  the  Judiciar>'. 

Mr.  IMONDALE.  Mr.  IVes*dnht.  I  make 
the  following  statement  on  heh'>lf  of  mv 
self  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  tMr.  Brooke 

Because  of  the  agreement  between 
former  President  Richard  N!X(  n  and  (he 
General  Services  Administratidn  regarri- 
ing  White  House  tapes  and  i  oruments, 
there  is  a  pos.sibility  that  the  ,'\merican 
people  and  the  Congress  m"j  never  be 
able  to  reach  a  final  judgijieit  on  ti>e 
extent  of  the  involvement  of  *Tr.  Nixon 
and  others  in  Wcit?rg  ite  a>id  rebted 
incidents. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  aRrei 
former  President  is  given  t' 
over  the  Presidential  papers 
.<;ubje:t    only    to    ^uhp-^nas 
courts  of  lav,-;  And  he  is  giver 
to  destroy  the  tipes  after  5 
our  .iudgnient  such  an  arran 
irevent  the  full  story  of  Wat 
e''  r  being  told 

We  fuUv  support  legi.slatioki 
come  before  the  Senate  to  ab 
aTreement  between  Mr.  Nixofi 
GSA.  But  even  under  this  leg 
crss  to  crucial  evidence  may 
to  subpenas  obtained  through 
iml  justice  process. 

The  Watergate  cover-up  tri 
vide  some  of  the  fa'^ts.  But  oi  i 
the  story  will  emerge,  for  a  cri 
infclvirg    certain    individual' 
confined  to  those  issues  thai 
the  guilt  or  'nnocence  of  those 
individual".  Thus,  no  matter 
we  learn  from  the  trial,  we 
know  how  much  remains  concealed. 
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And  tliis  would  be  tragic.  Ours  Is.  as 
Lincoln  said,  a  government  "of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
And  for  the  people  to  judge  the  extent 
of  wTongdoing  and  the  measures  needed 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  tliis  tragic 
episode,  they  must  know  all  the  facts. 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  truth 
must  come  out — to  meet  the  people's 
right  to  know,  and  in  a  way  that  allow.s 
the  President  and  the  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  rcfocus  their  energies  and 
attentions  on  the  serious  and  pressing 
problems  that  now  beset  our  Nation. 

And  theret'tire  we  r.re  introducing  to- 
day legislation  atithorizinc  and  directing 
the  Special  Prosecutor  to  conduct  a 
thorouTh  iiive  Mgation  of  the  involve- 
m:>!it  cf  former  President  Riehard  Nixon 
a'ld  oth-^r-  i.i  Watergate  and  related  in- 
cidents and  to  issue  a  public  report  con- 
taining the  material  evidence,  together 
with  :-uch  findings,  conclusions,  and  i-ec- 
cmnirndati^m  a.s  he  finds  appi'opriate. 

In  addition,  our  bill  will  confer  on  the 
Special  Prosecutor  tlie  power,  through 
the  courts,  to  compel  testimony  and  to 
subpena  taties  and  documents  relevant  to 
liis  inquiry.  There  is  ample  authority  for 
such  a  legislative  grant  of  authority. 
Sinii'a::  powei's  were  conferred  on  the 
Warren  Commission — which,  like  the  Of- 
fiee  of  the  Special  Prosecutor,  was  cre- 
ated by  Executive  order — by  Congress. 

We  believe  our  approach  has  distinct 
advantages  over  other  propcsils  that 
have  been  advanced: 

Unlike  proposals  for  congressional  in- 
Qiiiries.  our  approach  removes  the  in- 
vestigation from  the  political  arena,  and 
leaves  Congress  and  the  President  free 
to  concentrate  on  today's  problems; 

Sy  p')ttin°  t]ie  inquiry  in  the  Special 
Prosecutor,  our  approach  avoids  the  risk 
of  jeopardising  trials  with  ill-timed  pub- 
licity, and  takc3  advantage  of  the  exper- 
tise aecuniii-a'rd  by  Mr.  Jaworski  and 
hi-  staff; 

And  filially,  b.-  i:l:cing  this  critical  re- 
sojnsibilitv  in  the  hands  of  the  respected 
Special  Pro.^ecutor  and  his  excellent 
staff,  our  an  roach  avoids  devisive  ar- 
gument over  who  should  serve  on  any 
new  national  commission.  , 

We  applaud  the  efforts  of-fnapibers  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  tha^ufj/tiary 
to  secure  the  kind  of  inquiry*iffTd  final 
report  from  the  Office  of  Special  Prose- 
cutor envisioned  in  the  bill  we  proposed 
tod.iy.  And  v,e  believe  the  additional  le- 
p:-i1  authoritv  to  compel  production  of 
documentary  evidence  and  testimony 
provided  in  our  bill  would  prove  most  im- 
portant to  the  conduct  of  such  an  in- 
quiry and  report. 

It  should  be  made  dear  that,  under 
our  bill,  the  Special  Prosecutor  will  have 
complete  control  over  the  timing  of  the 
investigation  and  report.  Obviously  he 
will  place  his  prosecutorial  responsibili- 
ties first.  And  our  bill  also  pro\ides  for 
additional  staff  so  that,  to  the  extent  he 
considers  it  appropriate,  the  two  func- 
tions can  jiroceed  side-by-side. 

We  hope  that  this  important  legisla- 
tive initiative  will  receive  widespread 
support.  Such  sut:port  would  help  remove 
the  Watergate  debate  from  the  political 


arena  and  place  the  search  for  truth  in 
the  context  of  an  independent  investiga- 
tion— where  it  belongs. 

The  time  has  come,  at  long  last,  to  ex- 
plain fully  the  Watergate  tragedy.,  and  to 
move  the  attention  of  the  Cojigress  and 
the  President  from  Watergate  to  the  ur- 
gent economic  and  other  problems  facing 
the  country. 


AMENDMENTS     SUBMITTED     FOR 
PRINTING 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  FAIR   WORLD 
ECONOMIC  SYSTEM— H.R.  10710 

AMENDMENT    NO.     19.'8 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
tl-,c  Committee  on  Finance.,* 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  10710 1  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  an  open,  nondiscriminatory, 
and  fair  world  economic  system,  to  stim- 
ulate the  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1947 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 

t.''yic.  I 

Mr.  LONG  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
biP.'iH.R.  107101.  supra. 

.\MFNDMENT  TO   PROVIDE  COMMUNITY 
ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment  to  establish  a 
prog'ram  of  adjustment  assistance  for 
communities  adversely  affected  by  import 
competition.  This  amendment  is  offered 
to  the  Trade  Reform  Act  (H.R.  10710>. 
which  is  now^  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Since  1962  our  laws  have  authorized 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  ad- 
justment assistance  to  workers  and  firms 
injured  by  imports.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  there  is  no  comparable  program 
of  assistance  for  communities  whose 
econ-rmies  have  been  injured  by  import 
competition.  The  amendment  I  offer  to- 
day would  create  such  a  program. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  plight  of  workers  and  firms  injured 
because  of  the  negative  side  of  their  gov- 
ernment's trade  policies.  Adjustment  as- 
sistance should  be  made  available  to 
communities  as  well,  for  the  economic 
dislocation  occasioned  by  imports  fre- 
quently falls  heaviest  upon  communities, 
particularly  smaller  communities.  When 
the  Federal  Government  adopts  a  trade 
policy  which  undermines  the  economic 
bases  of  localities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, it  owes  those  communities  a  special 
duty  to  repair  the  damage.  My  amend- 
ment would  fulfill  that  duty  by  author- 
izing the  executive  branch  to  make  avail- 
able specialized  assistance,  both  technical 
and  financial,  to  communities  whos^ocal 
economies  are  dependent  upon  industries 
adversely  affected*  by  imports.  Areas 
which  are  certifi^  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  become  eligible  for  the 
development  assistance  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

In  addition,  mv  amendment  propo53s  a 
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loan  guarantee  pro[;rom  which  is  lin'-ced 
to  general  revenue  sliaring.  The  pro- 
gr; m  would  work  as  foJlow.s:  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  v.or.ld  bo  authorised 
to  ex-'-nd  up  to  $300  niillioji  in  loan 
gura-:tntees  to  qualified  applicants  to 
acquire,  cor.strurt,  cr  modernize  plarit 
facilities  or  for  such  otlier  irurposes  ar- 
the  Secretary  determines  n:e  likely  t-, 
attract  new  inve'tment  and  create  sn-jw 
lor.g-term  employiKent  op'oo:".  uniiies 
v.ithin  tlie  area.  The  loan  f:i':':ra!'!tees 
vouid  be  m?de  available  to  quellfled  ap- 
plicants upon  the  approvai  '"f  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  under  a  joint  .sorurity 
agreement  with  tlie  Governor  o<"  the 
State  in  whose  jiu'isdiction  the  aifectcd 
Icbor  area  lies.  In  order  for  the  }cr,n 
guarantee  to  be  extended,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  would  sign  a  commitment 
pledging  such  a  portion  of  the  Stale's 
next  entitlement  of  general  revenue- 
sharing  funds  a.*^  necessary  to  cover  u)i 
to  50  percent  of  tiie  amount  defaulted. 

In  the  {^vent  of  a  default,  the  S'>ei'e- 
tary  of  Commerce  would  certify  the 
amount  and  circumstances  of  the  defi- 
ciency to  the  Secretary  of  Trea.sury:  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  would  reduce  the 
State's  entitlement  for  the  subsequent 
year  by  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  guaranteed  amount.  The  remaining 
50  percent  of  the  deficieiu  y  would  be  .-sat- 
isfied out  of  I  he  generpl  revenues  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  as  '.re  proceed  with 
trade  legislation,  it  is  essential  that  we 
take  st«ps  to  assist  the  woikers.  firms. 
and  communities  whose  livelihoods  will 
be  injured.  This  amendment  seeks  to 
provide  that  assistance  to  communities. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  on  the  Finance 
Committee. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CATA- 
LYSTS OF  PLATINUTvI  AND  CAR- 
BON—H.R.  13370 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1939 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  18970)  to  suspend  until 
June  30.  1976,  tlie  duty  on  catalysts  of 
platinum  and  carbon  used  in  producing 
caprolactam. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  .ACT  OF 
1974— S.  3394 

AMFNDJ.tENTS   XOS.   194  0    AND    194  1 

■(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  tuo  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SOCIAL       SECURITY       RECIPIENTS 
FAIRNESS  ACT  OP  1974— S.  3952 

AMINDMENT  NO.    194  2 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  3952. 
the  "Social  Security  Recipients  Fahness 
Act  of  1974,"  which  I  cospoj-i.sored  with 
Senator  Pell,  to  include  blark  lung  beo- 
efits  among  those  programs  covered  hy 
the  bill,  providing  for  the  rpeedy  repl-.ce- 
rnent  of  lost,  stolen  or  delayed  benefit 
checks,  and  for  the  reforr.i  of  tiie  dis- 
ability i;-Euiance  anpe-ls  pro:es.s. 

Bcia;\s  in  processing  bLick  lung  beno- 
uD  nninis  are  a  iinti''^n:;l  o:;---;;  are.  Mv. 
President,  the  So:  ip.!  .?eL-tu:'.v  Adminis- 
traticn  must  speed  up  nrcressing  of  black 
iur;g  benefit  c.ises  so  Uie  thousands  of 
eiii'ible.  needy  recipients  can  receive 
their  !onp  ovf  rriiie  fc]nci:  lun.a  benefits.  I 
have  in  my  o.Tice  li.erally  hundreds  of 
cases  from  people  who  l"i;-ve  asked  my 
a-s!siance  in  expediting  ijie  tortuou.sly 
long  procp^s  of  applying  for  black  lung 
benefits.  I",  is  una  tutl  for  a  claim  to  be 
pvocessfcd  in  less  than  4  months,  and 
common  for  a  claimant  to  wait  for  a  full 
year  for  a  final  decision.  Thi.s  is  totally 
unacceptable  to  me.  and  hifilily  mifair  to 
miners,  their  fi^milies.  and  widows  wiio 
hr.ve  been  bui  cieneri  by  ;il'.ici:  lung. 

The  black  luiig  benefit  program  is  one 
cf  our  Nation's  mo>t  deserving  programs, 
but  it  has  become  a  papenvork  niglit- 
mare.  My  amendment  would  speed  up 
black  lung  benefit  procedures  so  that  the 
average  citizen,  who  desperately  needs 
these  benefits,  will  no  longer  be  the  one 
v.ho  gets  hurt. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Amlndiiient  No.   1942 

.^t  the  end  of  the  bill,  ac'd  the  follownig 
new  title: 

TITLE      III— EXPEDITED      P.WME.NfT      OP 
BLACK     LUNG     BENEFITS;      AND     EX- 
PEDITED HEARINGS  AND  DETERMINA- 
TIONS RESPECTING  SUCH  BENEFITS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  413(b)  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  di"  and- in- 
serting  in  iieu  thereof  "(qi,  and  (1)  '.  ' 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  suh.sectioi 
(a)  shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  applica- 
tions filed  and  written  requests  filed,  under 
part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  on  and  after 
Die  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
which  begins  more  than  S)x*y  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  cf  this  Act. 

Snc.  302.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  the  administration  of 
part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  shall,  witli 
re.spect  to  hearings  and  determinations  on 
claims  thereunder,  establish  procedures  for 
the  expeditUig  of  such  hearinjis  and  determi- 
nations which  are,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  patterned  after  and  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  section  1124  of  the  Social 
StoMriiy  Act. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  TELESCOPE 
AT     MAUNA     KEA,     HAWAII— H.R. 

11796  y 

AiMENDMCKT  NO.   If43 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. i 


Mi'.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amcr.ci- 
mciit  intended  to  be  proposed  b:-  hun  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  llTOd  to  provide  for  liie 
duiy-frce  eatrv  of  :i  a.OO-nifctsr  lek-sco.ne 
.".nd  associated  aiticlc-  for  th.'  use  oi  the 
CT.."r'^"4-Frav;ce- Hawaii  telescope  •■'rc/i;''- 
;•  :v:aui\fyCf  n,  Hao.aii. 


"^' 


/'^^-^DMENT  OF  TIIE  JU^V  Sn  •^'■- 
TTCN  A:;D  SERVICE  ACT— &.  Z'^d^ 

'C'dered  to  be  piinted  p.nd  to  U'^  on 
t!ie  tf.ble.)     . 

.Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Pre.^idt  i','.  y>n 
bcha'f  of  Senrlors  IvIltzenb.^vm.  Mos- 
r  ALE  Bi'^EN.  McClt'be,  and  my.self.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  S.  32c5.  to  pre  ide 
Tor  protection  for  jurors.  ^ 

My  amendment  is  idcn1ir:i:  lo  b.  o7'^'^. 
which  I  introduced  on  July  is,  aiid  it 
win  guarantee  every  person  serving  on 
3  .iury  in  tiie  United  States  the  right  to 
retinn  to  his  or  her  prior  en-nloyment 
when  juiy  service  is  completed'.  S.  311^ 
is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Metzfmb.'wm. 
MoNDAi.E.  Btden.  and  McClure. 

My  amendment  has  the  follow'  ing  ir>:- 
.i or  provisions: 

Fir.it.  Any  employee — except  a  tem- 
porary worker — who  applies  for  reem- 
ployment within  15  day.s  after  comple- 
tion of  .iury  duty  njust  be  rehired  with 
liis  former  seniority.'status,  and  pay.  pro- 
vided he  leceives  a  certificate  from  the 
court  verifying  his  senice. 

Second.  Any  employee  so  resto:ed  to 
his  position  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence 
during  his  .iury  service  for  purposes  of 
insurance  and  other  employment  beiie- 
fits.  and  such  employee  cannot  be  dis- 
charged without,  cause  for  a  1-year  pe- 
riod thereafter. 

Third.  Original  jurisdiction  is  created 
in  the  Federal  district  courts  to  grant 
money  dam.ages  under  this  mea.'^ure.  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  contro\'ersy, 
and  the  Federal  district  courts  are  re- 
quired to  give  precedence  to  recovery 
actions  filed  under  this  bill. 

Fourth.  The  U.S.  attorney  is  required 
to  act  as  attorney  for  any  person  seeking 
relief  under  this  measure,  and  no  at- 
torney fees  on:  court  costs  may  be  charged. 
I  comhiend  Senator  Nelson  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  their  promiDt 
action  on  j6.  3265.  and  I  think  the  inclu- 
sion of  my  amendment  would  insure  that 
American  citizens  who  accept  their  civic 
duty  of  jui-y  service  arc  not  penalized 
economically. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FEDERAL 
PRIVACY  BOARD— S.  3418 

AMENDMENT   MO.    1945 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

JOINT  COMMrrTKE   OF  CONGRE.SS   ON    INDIVIDCWL 
RIGHTS    AND    GOVERNMENT    SURVEH-LANCE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  moie 
than  20  years  ago.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Felix  Frankfurter  described  the  evo- 
lution of  tyrannical  power  in  the  execu- 
tive branch: 
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The  accretion  of  dangerous 
conie  In  a  day.  It  does  come, 
froni  the  generative  force  of  un 
rrgard  of  the  restrictions  that  1 
tiS  most  disinterested  as^crtirn 


,er  dees  not 
liovfcver,  slowly, 
heckcd  dis- 
i^ce  In  even 
)f  aithori'.y. 


Uiiforiunalely.  Justice  Fi ankfurtci's 
t.fcjervaticn  does  much  to  e  .plriin  why 
in-..iviflual  liberty  has  been  eioded  by  an 
cver-expandi.i?  web  of  snc  )pins  con- 
j^ducted  at  all  level.';'  of  sovcr  iment.  For 
m.^ny  years  now,  the  Governme'it  h  r, 
used  botli  simple  ;uid  scphisM  :ated  tcch- 
nitiues  to  exeiTi.se  almost  unlimited 
pov'.er  over  the  individual.  T  le  Govern- 
ment installs  wizetaps,  piant  i  electronic 
bugs,  uses  computerized  infcnnntion  to 
a.ssemble  dosi^icis  on  individu  I's,  and  en- 
gages in  other  surveilianc(  activities 
which  make  a  mockery  of  th(  individual 
f-eedoms  tuarantccd  by  oui  ConstiUi- 
tion. 

Such  activities  make  clei  •  the  need 
for  congressional  controls  of  C  overnment 
spying.  To  this  end.  Senator  Jackson 
and  I  are  introducing  an  am  sndment  to 
S.  3418  which  would  e.-tabli;h  a  bipar- 
tisan joint  committee  of  Conare.ss  to 
oversee  all  Government  survi  illance  ac- 
tivities. At  least  once  e.ach  jear,  repre- 
.sentatlves  of  th??  FBI.  the  IRS  .  and  evciy 
governmental  asency  tliat  mgages  in 
riiuveil lance  activities  v.ould  )e  required 
to  testify  before  the  joint  committee 
under  oath  about  the  full  sco  Lie  and  na- 
ture of  their  respective  agency's  spying 
activities. 

The  joint  committee,  morci  iver,  would 
be  entitled  to  all  relevaiit  i  iformation 
concerning  those  activities  an  1  practices. 
There  is  only  one  narrowly  defined  ex- 
ception to  the  committee's  b-oad  juris- 
diction over  Government  si  rveillance : 
those  coses  involving  foreign  ;  )owers  who 
are  engaged  in  unlawful  acti^  ities  which 
endanger  this  country's  secirity. 

As  part  cf  its  responsibilities,  the  joint 
committee  would  be  obligate  I  to  report 
to  the  full  Congress  as  often  ;  is  it  deems 
necessary,  but  in  any  event,  a  i  least  once 
a  year.  The  report  would  iiclude  the 
committee's  findings  as  to  vi  liether  the 
Government  is  complying  ful  y  with  the 
law.  whether  the  courts  are  exercising 
their  review  powers  diligently,  and 
v.hether  additional  legislation  is  needed 
to  protect  the  right  to  privac;  ■  and  other 
fundamental  liberties  from  Qovcrnment 
snooping. 

The  importance  of  this  proposal  can  be 
appreciated  best  by  referenc  e  to  a  few 
recent  abuses  of  Govemmen    snooping 

On  April  14,  1971,  it  was  rci'ealed  that 
the  FBI  had  conducted  gene-al  surveil- 
lance of  those  who  particlpi  ted  In  the 
Eartli  Day  celebrations  in  ]  970.  These 
celebrations  involved  tens  ol  thousands 
of  citizens.  State  officials,  repi  esentatives 
of  the  Nixon  administration,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  As  the  one  w  ho  planned 
that  first  Earth  Day,  I  cam  ot  imagine 
any  valid  reason  for  spying  on  individ- 
uals exercising  theii-  constitut  ional  rights 
of  speech  and  assembly  in  ii  peaceable 
manner.  There  is  still  no  sati;  factory  ex 
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planatlon  of  the  surveillance 
any  guarantee  it  will  not  be 
the  future. 

A   1973   Senate   subcommittee 


detailed  the  extensive  spyi  ig  secretly 


JTor  is  there 
repeated  in 


report 


conducted  by  1.500  agents  of  the  U.S. 
Army  on  more  than  100,000  civilians  in 
the  late  1960's.  This  surveillance  was 
directed  principally  at  tltose  suspected 
cf  engaging  in  political  dissent.  No  one 
i\\  the  Congress  knew  about  this  spying. 
No  cne  in  tlic  executive  branch  would 
accept  rc.>pnnsi!>ility  for  it.  As;ain,  tliere 
ii  no  Buaramec  that  this  sorry  episode 
v.  ill  r,ot  be  reper^ted.  In  fact,  a  Senate 
committee  lea.ned  recently  that  in  the 
l'',<t  3  ye-.rc-  cft?r  the  admintsUation 
ensured  llie  public  that  the  military 
wouM  no  longer  i-py  on  individuals — the 
U.S.  Auny  has  inaintained  numerous  su-- 
veillanco  oi^pvalions  on  civilians  in  the 
I'liited  Gtates.  And  an  article  in  The  New 
Kopublic  mr>gazine  of  March  :;0.  1974, 
dPt^i'ied  the  V.S.  Army's  utie  of  wiretaps, 
infiltrators,  ard  other  surveillance  tech- 
niques to  sijy  on  American  citii:ens  liv- 
in.t(  abroad  who  supported  the  presiden- 
tial candidacy  of  Georc^e  McCovern.  The 
.Army's  spying  w:',s  reportedly  so  exten- 
.si-e  hat  ii  e\ en  intercepted  a  letter  from 
a  college  librarian  in  South  Carolina  who 
requested  information  about  a  German 
l^iihlication. 

Iiuiumerable  Government  officials,  in- 
cluding President  Lyirdon  Jclmson,  Su- 
preme Court  Justire  William  O.  Dout:las, 
Congressman  Hale  Boggs,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  believed  that 
their  private  telephones  had  been  se- 
cretly wiretapped.  These  concciTis  coin- 
cine  with  known  facts  regarding  other 
citizens.  In  May  1969,  for  example,  the 
White  House  secretly  authorized  wire- 
taps on  17  Government  officials  and 
newspapermen  without  first  obtaining  an 
approving  judicial  warrant.  The  pur- 
ported basis  on  these  "taps"  was  a  con- 
cern that  these  individuals  were  involved 
in  "leaks"  of  sensitive  information.  The 
Government  allegedly  believed  that  pub- 
lication of  this  information  did  or  would 
jeopardize  "national  security."  There  is 
still  no  public  evidence  to  justify  that 
belief.  Indeed,  there  is  no  public  evidence 
to  demonstrate  that  all  of  the  individuals 
tapped  even  had  acce.ss  to  the  informa- 
tion leaked. 

The  Justice  Department  still  main- 
tains a  practice  of  installing  warrantless 
wiretaps  on  American  citizens  and 
others  when  it  feels  "national  security" 
is  involved.  This  practice  violates  the 
plain  language  of  the  4th  amendment — 
which  requires  a  judicial  warrant  based 
on  probable  cause  before  the  Govern- 
ment can  Invade  an  individual's  privacy. 
There  is  no  public  information  concern- 
ing the  number  of  warrantless  wiretaps 
installed  in  the  last  year  or  presently 
maintained.  Incredibly  enough,  the  de- 
■  partment  has  refused  to  provide  this  in- 
formation— even  in  executive  session — 
to  legislative  subcommittees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

The  Senate  Watergate  and  Senate 
Judiciary  Committees  received  evidence 
that  in  1969  the  White  House  established 
a  special  unit  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  provide  the  administration 
with  secret  access  to  the  confidential  tax 
records  of  thousands  of  its  "enemies." 
The  release  of  these  private  records  was 
so  flagrant  and  so  widespread  that  one 
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investigating  Senator  likened  the  IRS  to 
a  public  lending  librai'y. 

These  examples  are  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  And  yet  they  are  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  v.hat  should  be  clear  to 
everyone:  uncontrolled  Government 
srrooping  is  a  danscrons  assault  on  the 
constii-utionol  liberties  which  are  the 
cornerstone  of  our  d.?mocratic  system. 
A  .'^ociety  catuiot  remain  free  and  toler- 
pte  a  government  \\hich  cair  invade  an 
individual'^  privacy  at  will. 

Governmprit  .snooping  i.s  piuticulnrly 
f'angerous  because  often  it  is  executed 
witb.out  tlie  knowledf.e  or  approval  of 
tiio.~e  ofTiciiils  who  are  accountable  to  the 
P".bl!c.  Th;'-\  i.r  ti'.rn.,  increases  the  proba- 
bility that  Government  invasions  of  in- 
dividual privaf^v,  as  v.ell  as  other  funda- 
mental con.A  tulional  liberties,  will  be 
accomplished  by  illicit  means  and  for 
illogiti-Tiate  purpo.'^es. 

The  break-in  of  Daniel  Ellsberg's  psy- 
chiatrjst's  office  provides  a  clear  and 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  problem^ 
Tliis  illegal  act  was  perpetrated  In  Sep- 
tember 1971  by  members  of  the  "plumb- 
ers," a  fecial  unit  established  within 
the  Wliite  House  and  ultimately  ac- 
countable to  the  President  himself.  After 
the  break-in  was  publicly  exposed,  the 
"plumbers"  claimed  that  they  were  act- 
ing under  the  explicit  authority  of  the 
President  in  an  effort  to  protect  "na- 
tional security."  But  available  public 
evidence  suggests  that  Mr.  Nixon  did  not 
give  his  approval  to  the  break-in.  Indeed, 
the  White  House  transcripts  indicate 
that  Pi-esident  Nixon  did  not  learn  of  the 
break-in  until  March  1973—18  months 
after  it  occurred. 

He  stated  on  numerous  occasions, 
moreover,  that  he  would  have  disap- 
proved of 'the  break-in  if  Iris  prior  au- 
thorization had  been  requested.  In  short, 
a  blatant  criminal  act — ^T\hich  Included 
the  violation  of  one  doctor's  privacy — 
was  perpetrated  by  Government  agents 
because  those  with  ultimate  responsibil- 
ity had  no  procedure  to  insure  that  Gov- 
ernment activities  be  conducted  by  law- 
ful means  and  for  legitimate  purposes. 

The  central  question  is  how  many 
other  incidents  of  illegal  spying  by  the 
Government  remain  undisclosed?  And 
how  many  more  such 'incidents  must  be 
disclosed  before  Congress  recognizes  the 
need  for  immediate  action? 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that 
those  sensitive  to  civil  liberties  have  long 
understood  the  need  for  congressional 
action  to  end  the  dangers  of  Government 
snooping.  As  early  as  1971  I  introduced 
legislation  for  that  purpose.  Now  the 
public  at  large  has  also  awakened  to  the 
ne^il  for  legislation  to  protect  their 
rights  against  Government  snooping. 
Numerous  opinion  polls  indicate  that  the 
people's  principal  concern  today  is  the 
preservation  of  their  freedom — freedom 
which  is  too  easily  and  too  often  taken 
for  granted.  Tliese  polls,  including  some 
conducted  by  Louis  Harris,  have  made 
the  following  findings: 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  public  believes 
that  "things  have  become  more  repres- 
sive in  this  comitry  In  the  past  few 
years "; 
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Seventy-five  percent  of  the  public  be- 
lieves that  "wiretapping  and  spying 
under  the  excuse  of  national  security  is 
a  serious  threat  to  people's  privsupy" ; 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the,  public 
believes  Congress  should  enact  legisla- 
tion to  curb  government  wiretapping"; 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  public  be- 
lieves Congress  should  make  political 
spying  a  major  offen.se. 

On  the  basis  of  these  and  otlier  fiird- 
ings,  pollster  Harris  drew  two  basic  con- 
clusions. First,  "Government  .secrecy  can 
no  longer  be  excused  as  an  operational 
necessity,  since  it  can  exclude  the  partic- 
ipation of  the  people  in  their  own  Gov- 
ernment, and,  indeed,  can  be  used  as  a 
screen  for  subverting  their  freedom." 
Second,  "The  key  to  any  kind  of  success- 
ful future  leadership  must  be  ironbound 
integrity." 

The  message  of  these  opinion  polls  is 
clear:  Congr-ess  must  eiract  legislation  to 
end  abusive  Government  surveillairce 
practices  which  violate  the  fundamental 
rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution.  The  Government  should 
not  be  able  to  use  wiretaps  and  other 
electronic  devices  to  eavesdrop  on  citi- 
zens without  first  obtaining  a  judicial 
warrant  based  on  probable  cause.  The 
Government  should  irot  be  able  to  use  irr- 
come  tax  returns  and  other  computerized, 
confidential  information  for  political 
purposes.  The  Government  should  not 
be  able  to  conceal  its  illicit  activities  by 
involving  "national  security"  or  the  need 
for  secrecy.  In  a  word,  the  Government 
should  not  be  able  to  escape  its  obligation . 
to  adhere  to  the  Corrstitution  arrd  the 
rule  of  law.  Othei'wise,  we  shall  find  that 
unrestrained  Governmeirt  power  has  re- 
placed liberty  as  the  hallmark  of  our 
.society. 

By  creating  a  joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress to  oversee  all  Go\'ernment  sur\'eil- 
lance  within  the  United  States,  this 
amendment  would  do  much  to  prevent 
the  erosion  of  individual  liberty.  One 
does  not  have  to  attribute  malevolent 
motives  to  Government  officials  in  order 
to  realize  the  need  for  such  legislation. 
Good  inteirtions  are  not  the  criteria  for 
judging  the  lawfulness  or  propriety  of 
Government  action.  In  fact,  the  best  of 
intentions  often  produce  the  greatest 
dangers  to  individual  liberty.  As  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Brandeis  once  observed : 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneficent.  Men  born 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  inva- 
sions of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded  rulers. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  insldi- 
o\is  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning  but  without  understanding. 

Relying  on  this  historical  judgment, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  1972  Keith 
case  that  the  Government  cannot  wire- 
tap American  citizens  for  "domestic  se- 
curity" purpo-ses  without  ccurt  authori- 
zation. In  issuing  tlrrs  decision,  the  court 
declared,  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
law,  that  the  Government's  self-dLsci- 
pliire  is  inadequate  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual fi-eedoms  guaranteed  by  the  fourth 
amendment.  The  Court's  judgment  was 
not  premised  on  the  malicious  disposi- 


tions of  those  who  inhabit  the  executive 
branclv  Rather,  the  judgment  flowed 
from  the  conflicting  Interests  which  the 
Government  is  required  to  serve.  Speak- 
ing for  a  mianimous  Court,  Justice  Lewis 
Powell  examined  the  evolution  and  con- 
tours of  the  freedoms  protected  by  the 
fourth  amendment.  He  then  stated: 

These  Fourth  Amendment  freedoms  caii- 
not  properly  be  guaranteed  if  domestic  secu- 
rity stu'veillances  may  be  conducted  .«olely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  Fourth  .Ampnclm<>ut  does  not 
contemplate  the  executive  ofticers  of  Govern- 
ment as  neutral  and  disinterested  magts- 
irates.  Their  duty  and  responsibility  is  to 
enforce  the  laws,  to  investigate  and  to  prose- 
cute. .  .  .  The  historical  judgment,  which 
the  Povirth  Amendment  accept-s,  is  that  un- 
reviewed  executive  discretion  may  yield  too 
readily  to  pressure  to  obtain  incriminating 
evidence  and  overlook  potential  invasion  of 
privacy  and  protected  speech. 

In  this  contrxt.  a  congressional  over- 
si:4ht  committee  would  be  a  two-edged 
sword  in  the  effort  to  end  the  abuses  of 
Government  snoopiirg.  On  the  oire  hand, 
this  committee  could  provide  assurances 
to  the  public  that  Government  surveil- 
lance activities  are  limited  to  those, con- 
ducted by  lawful  means  and  for  l^^!"^" 
mate  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oversight  committee  could  help  the  exec- 
utive blanch  to  insure  that  Government 
nsents  do  imt  misuse  the  public  author- 
ity eirt rusted  to  them.  Fulfillment  of 
these  two  functions  by  the  oversit;ht 
committee  would  do  much  to  eliminate 
illegal  and  unethical  Government  spying. 

The  need  for  this  congressional  over- 
siyht  committee,  then,  should  not  be  un- 
dt-iestimated.  The  individual's  right  to 
privacy  is  one  of  our  most  cherished  lib- 
erties. It  is  fundamental  to  the  concept 
of  democratic  self-sovci"nment  where 
each  individual's  private  thoughts  and 
beliefs  are  beyond  the  I'each  of  Govern- 
ment. Without  that  right  to  privacy,  the 
individual's  freedom  to  participate  in 
and  guide  his  Government  is  jeopardized. 
Government  then  becomes  a  monster  to 
be  feared  I'ather  than  a  .servant  to  be 
trusted. 

Ari  Justice  Steph'ir  Field  .stated  in 
1888: 

Of  all  the  riLjhts  of  the  eiti/cn,  few  are  of 
greater  importance  or  more  ei,sentlal  to  his 
peace  and  happiness  than  the  right  of  per- 
sonal security,  and  that  involves  not  merely 
protection  of  his  person  from  assault,  bttt 
exemption  of  his  private  affairs,  bboks  and 
papers  from  the  scrutiny  of  others.  Without 
enjoyment  of  this  right,  all  others-  would 
lo.-!e  half  their  value. 

A  riKht  so  vital  to  individual  liberty 
and,  indeed,  to  our  constitutional  system 
deserves  rigorous  protection  by  Con- 
.-Mcss — the  people's  chosen  representa- 
tives. The  amendmerrt  being  offered  to- 
day provides  a  timely  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish that  protection  and  assure  the 
American  publk  that  individual  free- 
dom is  still  the  foundation  of  our  poliii- 
chl  .system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  corr- 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  amendment  I  submit  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ameird- 
metrt  was  ordered  to  be  Tbiinted'  iir  the 
Rfcord.  as  follows: 


Amendment  No.  1943 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 

new  title : 

TITLE  IV— X>1NT  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT SURVEILLANCE  AND  INDI- 
VIDUAL RIGHTS 

ESTABLISH  MENT 

Sfc.  40r.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Government  Surveil- 
lance and  Individual  Rights  i  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  '"joint  committee")  wh:ch 
sJiaU  be  composed  of  fourteen  members  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

1 1 1  seven  Members  of  the  Senate,  four 
to  be  appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  and  three  to  be  appointed  by  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(2)  seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, four  to  be  appointed  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Represent-a- 
tives  and  three  to  be  appoint«d  by  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
i".s  members. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  joint  committee  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  c.t.se 
of  the  original  appointment. 

rUNCTlONS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Joint  committ«e — 

( 1 )  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  ex- 
tent and  the  method  of  investigation  or 
surveillance  of  individuals  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  such 
investigation  or  surveillance  relates  to  the 
right  to  privacy,  the  authority  for,  and  the 
need  for  such  investigation  or  surveillance. 
and  the  standards  and  guidelines  used  to 
I'roiect  the  right  to  privacy  and  other  con- 
stitutional rights  of  individuals; 

(2)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the 
Intergovernmental  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  Insofar  as  that 
relationship  involves  the  area  of  Investiij.i- 
tlon  or  surveillance  of  individuals;  and 

(.3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  tite  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  activities  of  the  United  Stales 
Government  involving  the  area  of  surveil- 
lance, to  file  reports  at  least  annually  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  joint  committee 
deems  appropriate,  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  containing  its 
findings  and  recommendatloiis  with  respect 
to  the  matters  under  study  by  the  Joint 
committee,  and,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
such  other  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  It  deems  advisable;  except  that  nothing 
lit  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  authorize 
the  joint  committee,  or  any  sub":ommiltee 
thereof,  to  examine  lawful  investigative  or 
.surveillance  activities  related  to  the  defense 
or  natiOJial  security  of  the  United  States 
conducted  within  the  territorial  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  citizens.  For  purposes 
of  this  sub.section,  lawful  investigative  or 
surveillance  activities  related  to  the  defen.se 
or  national  security  of  the  United  States 
means:  investigative  or  surveillance  activi- 
ties carried  on  by  duly  authorized  agencies 
to  obtain  information  concerning  unlawful 
activities  directed  against  the  Government  cf 
the  United  ^h^s  which  are  substantially 
financed  by.  directed  by,  sponsored  by.  or 
otherwise  involving  the  direct  collaboration 
of  foreign  powers. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  give  the 
Joint  committee,  or  any  stibcommittee  there- 
of, jurisdiction  to  examine  any  activities  of 
astciicies    and    departments    of    the    United 
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states   Government   eonducte  1  out.side   the 
territorial  boundaries  of  the    Jutted  States 

REPORTS  BY   ACFNCI  !S 

Sfc.  403.  In  carrjlng  out  Us  functions,  the 
jclnt  "ninmlttpe  shnll.  at  leist  once  each 
:oi«r.  reei\e  the  tesUmou;-,  iir  der  oath,  of  "x 
rcpiesentatUe  of  every  department  and 
h  ;^i:cy  of  the  Federal  goxernm^nt  which  en 
sages  in  Invest Itjatlons  or  survillance  of  In 
f''i!duals.  such  lestiiiiony  to  relate  to  the 
lull  scope  and  nature  of  t  tie  respective 
aijciicy's  cr  departineni's  inv  istlgatiuns  or 
.surveillance  of  iiidivlduul.-i.  s  ibject  to  the 
exueptious  provided  for  in  st  bsections  402 
Ci)    (u)  and  402  (b). 

POWKPS 


Sec.  4C1.   (a)   Th^Joiut  com:  nittce.'or  anv 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  auttorized.  in   It' 
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dfscretion  (1)   to  make  expenditures,  (2)   to 
employ  personnel,  (3)  to  adopt  rules  rcspect- 
li'g  Its  organization  and  procedures.   (4)    to 
hold  hearings,  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  anv  time 
or  place.  (6)  to  subpena  wltiies  :es  and  docu- 
ments,   (7)    with    the   prior   cotisent   of   the 
agency  concerned,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel,  information, 
and  facilities  of  any  such  agencr.  (8)  to  pro- 
cure printing  and  binding,   (9)    to  procure 
the  temporary  sertlces  (not  in  excess  of  one 
year)   or  Intermltfent  services   'A  Individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  and  to 
provide   assistance   for   the   trj  Inlng   of    its 
profei.5ional  staft.  in  the  same  manner  and 
imder   the   same   conditions   a.<    a   standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may    )rocure  such 
.services  and  provide  such  asiij  tance  under 
subsections  (1)  and  (Ji,  respectively,  of  sec- 
tion  202   of   the   Legislative  Raorganizatiou 
Act  of  1946.  and  (10)  to  take  deiosltiona  and 
other  testimony.  No  rule  shall   be  adopted 
by   the   Joint   commitcee   undei    clause    (3) 
providing  that  a  finding,  staterieut.  recom- 
mendation, or  report  may  be  m  ide  bv  other 
than  a  nmjority  cf  the  members  of  tlie  joint 
comn^tfixe  then  holding  office. 

(bid)  Subpenas  may  be  1;  sued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairm.in  of  the  com- 
mittee/or  cf  any  subcommittei .  or  by  any 
"  er  designated  by  such  cha  rman,  when 
rized  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
committee,  or  subcommittee,  and  may 
!rved  by  any  person  designated  by  any 
such  chairman  or  member. 

(2)  Each  subpena  shall  cont  iln  a  .stato- 
mrnt  of  the  committee  resolutior  authorizing 
the  particular  investigation  wit  i  respect  to 
which  the  witness  is  summoned  to  testify  or 
to  produce  papers,  and  shall  contain  a  state- 
ment notifying  the  witness  thi  ,t  if  he  de- 
sires a  conference  with  a  representative  of 
the  committee  prior  to  the  date  of  the  hear- 
ing, he  may  call  or  write  to  co  insel  of  tho 
committee. 

(3)  Witnesses  shall  be  subpenned  at  a  rea- 
sonably sufficient  time  in  advj  nee  of  anv 
hearing  In  order  to  give  theS  wl  ness  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  for  the  hei  ,rlng  and  to 
employ  coun.'5el,  should  he  so  desire.  The 
chairman  of  the  Joint  comml  ;tee  or  any 
member  thereof  may  nrtminlst-r  oaths  to 
'.vitnesses. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  Join  ;  committee 
-shall  be  paid  from  the  contlng(  nt  fund  of 
the  Senate  from  funds  approprl  ited  for  the 
Jclnt  committee,  upon  vouchers  s  gited  by  tho 
chairman  of  the  Joint  commltte  i  or  by  any 
member  of  the  Joint  committee  authorized 
by  the  chairman. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Joint  com tnlttce.  and 
it^  personnel,  experts,  and  consultants,  while 
traveling  on  official  business  for  the  Joint 
committee  within  or  outside  ;he  United 
States,  may  receive  either  the  per  aiem  allow- 
ance authorized  to  be  paid  to  Members  of 
the  Congress  or  its  employees,  er  their  ac- 
tual and  neces.sary  expenses  if  t  n  Iteml/Wd 
statement  of  such  expenses  Is  i.ttached  to 
the  voucher.  1 


(e)(1)  The  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
liave  original  Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to 
the  sum  or  value  of  the  matter  in  contro- 
verfy,  of  any  civil  action  heretofore  or  here- 
after brought  by  the  Joint  committee  to  en- 
lorce  or  secure  a  declaration  concerning  the 
Nalldlfv  or  any  subpena  heretofore  or  here- 
:iner  i;isued  by  such  Joint  committee,  and 
the  said  District  Court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enter  anv  such  judgment  or  decree 
in  any  .such  civil  action  as  may  be  neces- 
s<>ry  or  appropriate  to  enforce  obedience  to 
any  such  siibpena. 

(2)  The  joint  commlt'.ee  shall  have  au- 
Diority  to  prosecute  in  Its  own  rame  or  Ui 
ihe  name  of  the  United  State.>  in  the  District 
Curt  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  District  of 
Columbi.i  any  civil  action  heretofore  or 
hfreafter  broi.Khl  hy  the  Joint  committee  to 
ontorce  or  .secure  a  declaration  conrerning 
I  ho  validity  of  any  subpena  heretofore  or 
hirealter  issued  by  such  committee,  and  pray 
the  .said  District  Court  to  enter  such  judg- 
ment or  decree  in  said  civil  action  as  may 
be  nc.-essary  or  appropriate  to  enforce  anv 
oUch  subpena. 

13 1  The  Joint  cummiltee  may  be  represent- 
ed by  such  Bitoriieys  as  it  mav  designate  In 
any  action  prosecuted  by  such  committee  un- 
der this  title. 

On  page  3.  line  23,  after  -Act",- insert 
"(Other  than  title  IV)'. 

On  page  4.  line  6.  affer  "Act  ■,  Insert  "(oth- 
er than  title  IV)". 

On  page  6.  line  i).  Immediatolv  after  "of" 
in.sert  "titles  I    II.  and  III  of". 

On  page  6.  line  12.  after  "under ',  inseri 
"titles  I,  II.  and  III  of  '. 

On  page  7.  Ihie  1.  immediatelv  before  "this" 
Insert  "titles  I,  II,  and  III  of". 

On  page  7.  line  2.  immediately  before 
■  this",  insert  "title  I,  11.  or  III  of"." 

On  page  12.  line  9,  immediately  before 
"this",  in-sert  "title  I.  II,  or  III  of". 

On  page  ifi.  line  13.  immediatelv  before 
"this".  Insert  "titles  I,  II,  and  III  of". 

On  page  18,  line  3,  immediately  before 
"this".  Insert  "title  I.  II.  or  III  of". 

On  page  18.  line  14,  Immediately  before 
"this",  insert  "title  I.  II.  or  III  of". 

On  page  18.  line  23,  Immediately  before 
"this".  Insert  "title  I.  II.  or  III  of". 

On   page    10.    line    1.   Immediately   before 
\  "this".  Insert  "title  I.  II.  or  III  of". 

On  page  19.  line  21.  Immediately  before 
"tills".  Insert  •liiie  I.  II.  or  III  of. 

On  pn<Te  20,  line  2.  immedlaielv  after  "Act" 
insert  "(other  than  title  IV)  ".  ' 

On  page  20.  line  6.  Immedl.^.tely  before 
"this".  In  ert  "titles  I,  II,  and  III  of". 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  an  open  ovei-sight  hearing 
on  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  relating  to 
various  policies  which  have  been  and 
are  being  formulated  to  implement  its 
provisions. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  October 
9.  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  Room  3110. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


.''.DDITIOI-TAL  STATEMENTS 


CASTRO'S  DIATRIBE 

PTr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Stat'i's  ha.?  been  kicked  in  the 
t^eth  again.  The  dictator  of  Cuba  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  visit  by  two  U.S. 
Senators  to  issue  a  diatribe  against  this 
Nation  which  would  have  been  routine  if 
it  had  not  been  showcased  by  their 
pi-esence. 

Castro  undermined  the  alleged  purpose 
or  the  visit,  which  was  the  exploration  of 
improving  relationships  between  the  tv  o 
ccimtries. 

I  .'ay  alleged  because  the  Cub^n  dicta- 
tor could  not  possibly  consider  calling  a 
•coiintiy's  actions  dirty.  Illicit,  and  crimi- 
nal a  prelude  to  friendship.  He  could  not 
think  th.it  blaming  world  inflation  on  our 
Nation's  "deplorable  imperialist  policies" 
v.oulri  be  conducive  to  improving  rela- 
tions, not  even  If  he.  has  read  every  word 
of  detraction  published  about  this  coun- 
try and  its  citizens  both  here  and  abroad. 

His  Foreign  Minister  Raul  Roa  gave 
the  U.S.  Senators  the  clear  idea  that 
Cuba  was  prepared  to  work  toward  aT" 
more  normal  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  Tlie  fact  that  Castro  then 
used  the  opportunity  of  their  visit  to  de- 
liver a  45-mlnute  denunciation  of  our 
country  should  give  us  a  good  notion  of 
what  in  the  Communist  Cuban  mind 
constitutes  normal  relationships. 

I  think  that  one  thing  has  been  made 
clear.  Cuba's  notion  of  cooperation  is  to 
use  the  good  will  of  other  nations  in  an 
effort  to  undermine  them. 

I  v.-ouid  also  like  to  expi-ess  my  concern 
to  those  colleagues  in  this  body.  They 
were  badly  used.  , 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP' 

AMENDMENTS 

.\MENDMF.NT   NO.    1850 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ABornEzK,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
country  should  give  us  a  good  notion  of 
amendment  No.  1850,  cutting  off  aid  to 
Turkey,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  3394).  the  Foreign  A.ssistance 
Act  of  1974. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1922 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aeourezk.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MntE>  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1922,  prohibiting  ase  of 
ftmds  by  any  U.S.  agency  to  violate  or 
encourage  the  violation  of  U.S.  laws  or 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  said 
agency  is  operating.  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (S.  3394  >,  the  Foreign 
A.s.sLstance  Act  of  1974. 


FOREIGN  POLICY;    MEN   OR 
MEASURES? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Atlantic,  Thomas  L 
Hughes,  president  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace,  writes 
an  article  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Foreign  Policy:  Men  or 
Measures?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

IT.  FoBETCN  Policy:   Men  or  Measitrfs? 
(By  Thomas  L.  Hugli'es) 

On  Wedne.sday,  July  17,  President  Nixon 
assured  the  American  people  tjirough  Rabbi 
Baruch  Korft :  "A  resignation  of  the  President 
would.  In  my  view,  have  devastating  con- 
sequences  in   tenn.s   of  our   foreign   policy. 
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would  Jeopardize  the  structure  of  peace  In 
the  world.  ...  I  must,  of  course,  as  everybody 
Kiiows,  refuse  to  resign.  ...  I  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  continue  the  work  that  I  have  begun 
::i  the  field  of  foreign  affairs." 

'lae  next  day.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
■jappened  to  share  the  rostrum  at  a  business- 
cxe-.-utives  conferences  in  VY*shlngton,  and 
bf.id  to  his  platform  colleague:  "In  the  last 
speech  of  yours.  I  remember,  you  proposed 
iliat  I  fire  the  President."  His  Interlocutfir 
replied  that  the  recommendation  had  made 
good  sense  six  months  earlier  and  now  made 
more  sense  than  ever.  "But  I  now  under- 
stand," the  Secretary  continued,  "that  you 
al.so  want  me  to  stay."  He  associate  responded 
that  he  had  never  advocated  Kissinger's  leav- 
ing, and  therefore  could  only  ponder  the 
implications  of  the  Secretary's  own  threaH  s  to 
resign. 

Three  weeks  later  Kissinger  had  withiraw-n 
the  latter  and  had  been  Instrvimental  In  ar- 
ranging the  President's  resignation.  Mr. 
Nixon's  last  historic  first.  It  was  the  de- 
nouncemetit  of  a  breathtaking  succession  of 
events  commingling  foreign  and  domestic 
politics  at  levels  of  Intensity  unique  in 
American  history. 

For  months  the  President's  own  purposes 
had  been  painfully  obvious.  While  the  case 
of  the  United  States  v.  Nixon  consumed  the 
courts  and  the  Congress,  spurious  national- 
security  arguments,  designed  to  excuse 
domestic  illegalities  and  to  thwart  Impeach- 
ment "led  virlth  compulsive  presidential 
Jetting  wherever,  and  however  hastily,  sum- 
mits could  be  contrived. 

"The  President  was  literally  mobbed  day 
and  night  by  thousands  of  French  nationals, 
who  UteraUy  begged  him  with  tears  In  their 
eyes  to  remain  on  the  Job,"  General  Alexan- 
der Halg  told  the  Republican  Women's  Fed- 
eral Forum  following  President  Pompldou's 
funeral.  After  seeing  President  Sadat's  plac- 
ards in  Egypt  saying  "We  Trust  Nixon."  Gen- 
eral Halg  commented  In  Cairo:  "Unques- 
tionably this  will  help  Nixon  In  the  United 
States."  In  Saudi  Arabia  King  Faisal  co- 
operated at  the  airport :  "Anybody  who  stands 
against  you,  Mr.  President,  In  the  United 
States  or  outside,  stands  against  us."  After 
the  Moscow  summit.  General  Halg  again 
voltinteered  that  President  Nixon  had  re- 
turned from  the  Kremlin  "Intellectually  and 
splrltuaUy  invigorated  with  a  reinforced  de- 
termination to  stay." 

The  claims  of  foreign-policy  indispensa- 
blllty  were  shamelessly  thrust  Into  the  fore- 
front of  our  escalating  constitutional  crisis. 
A  summit  a  day  kept  Impeachment  away,' 
especially  if  It  carried  an  extracontlncntal 
dateline.  According  to  this  simple  formula. 
Mr.  Nixon,  clinging  to  office,  kept  his  travel 
agents  busy.  As  late  as  midsummer,  when 
the  gathering  storm  clouds  were  rolling  rap- 
idly toward  Gotterdammerung,  the  Imperial 
President  was  still  trying  to  crank  up  state 
visits  In  the  autumn  to  London  or  Tokyo, 
visits  reportedly  delayed  In  the  end  by  the 
British  Queen  and  the  Japanese  Emperor 
themselves. 

But  Judged  by  what  we  saw  and  heard  of 
Mr.  Kissinger's  behavior,  his  objectives,  ap- 
peared more  complicated  than  Mr.  Nixon's. 
Indeed,  the  summer  of  1974  was  full  of  rich 
material  Illustrating  the  use  and  abuse  of 
foreign  policy  in  the  contrtisting  deportment 
of  what  were  then  our  two-and-only  foreign- 
policy  personalities.  For  WhUe  the  President 
was  struggling  to  stay,  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  threatening  to  leave.  WhUe  the  anti- 
hero  stubbornly  refused  to  resign  untU  he 
actually  did  so.  the  hero  openly  contrived 
various  resignation  options,  only  to  remain 
alter  all.  Whatever  Kissinger's  actual  inten- 
tions, the  objective  realities  in  midsummer 
were  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  staked 
out  for  himself  a  conservative  wav  to  leave 


(press  harassment),  a  liberal  way  to  leave 
(detente) ,  a  pro-Nixon  way  to  leave  (exhaus- 
tion), and  an  antl-Nlxon  way  to  leave  ero- 
sion of  authority) .  As  the  most  sophisticated 
of  public  figures,  however,  Kissinger  knew 
that  no  matter  how  the  cover  stories  might 
have  read,  his  own  volitional  resignation 
would  in  fact  have  been  seen  as  an  anti- 
Nixon  move  with  probable  effects  on  the 
lafter's  own  scramble  to  .stay. 

The  desperate  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  remain  contrasted  with  tho  f^ludied 
iiiae termination  of  the  Secretary.  In  prior 
years,  their  paranoias  had  been  mutually 
reiniorcing;  this  summer,  that  sustenance 
\\  as  no  longer  there.  Mr.  Nixon,  whose  nor- 
mal Instincts,  evervone  knew,  were  flexible 
enough,  was  now  no  longer  free  to  play  across 
the  foreign-policy  field  with  the  agility  and 
surprise  to  which  he  was  once  accustomed. 
Instead  he  was  preoccupied  with  assuring 
the  old-line  co!.'?ervatlve  votes  necessary  for 
his  retention  in  o.lice.  In  the  process  he  de- 
prived the  Secretary,  who  also  gets  A+  for 
flexibility,  of  his  customary  executive-branch 
authority  as  well"  as  hU  normal  room  for 
maneuver.  The  gro'Aing  dichotomy  of  their 
respective  Interests  and  situations  was  botmd 
to  affect  their  relationship.  The  President, 
who  had  feet  of  clay,  was  inelttctably  being 
separated  from  the  Secretary,  who  exhibited 
the  fastest  footwork  in  the  bu.slness. 

So  the  President's  pnti-lmpeachment  tac- 
tics overlapped  and  interacted  with  the  Sec- 
retary's threatened-rer,ignation  tactics.  And 
yet  for  two  reasons  the  latter  were  not  for 
real. 

First,  there  may  have  been  very  good  rea- 
sons for  threatening  resignation  publicly, 
something  which  Kissinger  had  done  re- 
peatedly in  private  throughout  his  career, 
and  they  were  not  to  be  confused  with  rea- 
sons for  actually  resigning.  Second,  consid- 
ering Mr.  Ford's  extravagantly  repeated  guar- 
antees to  reappoint  him  on  opening  day,  a 
Kissinger  resignation  would  never  in  a  sense 
have  been  seen  as  real,  but  as  a  temporary 
Clausewltzian  continuation  of  the  struggle 
by  other  means. 

Kissinger  had  simultaneously  demanded 
that  the  Congress  endorse  his  "integrity*  (an 
ab.solution.  Incidentally,  which  he  would 
surely  want  to  interpret  as  extending  beyond 
wiretapping  to  validate  his  basic  diplomatic 
method,  itself  Increasingly  under  criticism 
for  its  deviousness) .  In  so  doing,  he  was  also 
accomplishing  the  1974  political  equivalent 
of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  by  which  Con- 
gress forbade  President  Andrew  Johnson  to 
tire  Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  the  major  issue 
of  America's  other  impeachment  crisis  a  cen- 
tury .-igo.  The  difference  was  that  while  Stan- 
ton clearly  wanted  to  stay,  Kissinger  might 
on  balance  have  decided  to  leave,  depending 
on  unfolding  impeachment  events. 

At  any  rate  these  two  processes  of  Aianip- 
ulation  were  In  play  for  much  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  rumors  of  conflict  being  amplified 
by  staff  lc;^^s  and  pre^fs  .speculation.  By  any 
ordinary  criieria,  tiie  Secretary  occupied  the 
stronger  position,  the  President  the  weaker 
one,  except  for  his  formal  right  to  fire.  In- 
comprehensible as  Klsslngei''s  dismissal 
might  seem,  it  could  have  happened.  The 
Jangling  effects  of  two  such  concurrent  high- 
wire  performances,  with  all  their  upitacing 
and  cutting  down,  produced  dissonant  vibra- 
t  ions  that  temporarily  made  almost  anything 
possible. 

To  the  outside  observer  Mr.  Kissinger  had 
always  appeared,  like  Job,  to  bear  his  mul- 
tiple burdens  patiently.  Indeed,  unlike  Job. 
he  had  always  appeared  to  enjoy  them  hugely 
until  this  summer,  when  the  strains  began 
to  show.  The  strains  were  understandable. 
This  had  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  rare 
times  in  history  when  the  hero  had  been 
called  upon  to  support  his  antihero  on  an 


hour-by-hour  "basis.  The  Supersecretory  was 
required  to  rescue  the  sinking  President,  and 
admirers  were  >aske<l  to  applaud  the  effort 
that  went  Into  this  capricious  a.ssignment. 
With  all  the  diversiorw,  distortion.-?,  and  de- 
ceptions that  such  arrangements  had  to  en- 
tall,  here  was  a  burden  which  no  heavily 
laden  foreign  poMcy  should  have  been  asked 
to  sustain  and  no  Supersecretary  required 
1 3  serve.  Not  since  Charles  Blondin  walked 
:-.-'rr.-s  the  tightrope  at  Niagara  Palls  with  a 
man  on  his  br.ck  hud  a  high-wire  performer 
had  to  carry  such  an  unnecessary  extra  load. 
It  was'^hard  to  knew  what  to  admire  the 
most:  the  feat  of  skill  which  accepted  Oie 
capacious  morality  which  accepted  the  as- 
sjf^nment. 

In  the  late  spring  Kissinger  had  ordered  a 
trusted  member  of  his  State  Department  en- 
tourage to  prepare  another  one  of  his  dls- 
avowable  secret  studies.  This  one  was  to 
be  an  a.ssessment  of  the  probable  foreign- 
policy  implications  of  a  long  and  Indecisive 
impeachment  crisis — a  comprehensive  run- 
down of  the  likely  International  conse- 
quences of  a  collapse  of  moral  authority  In 
the  White  House,  of  leaderlessness  and  Irres- 
olution In  Washington,  of  the  temptation  to 
fill  vacuums  around  the  world.  It  would  be 
material  of  pos&i'ole  use,  If  needed,  when  the 
time  came. 

In  the  final  weeks  before  the  August  ava- 
lanche, the  Secretary  Introduced  a  new  note. 
In  contrast  to  his  repeated  public  statements 
that  Watergate  had  had  no  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy,  he  now  increas- 
ingly intruded  foreign  policy  Into  the  im- 
peachment debate,  presumably  in  Mr. 
Nixon's  defense.  Thus  in  mid-July  Kissinger 
was  confiding  to  the  press  In  background 
interviews  that  Watergate  had  weakened  the 
United  States  ift  the  strategic  arms  talks 
with  the  Soviets.  By  the  end  of  July  Vice 
President  Ford  was  publlcy  using  the  theme  . 
that  efforts  to  "undercut"  Mr.  Nixon  "could 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  foreign  policy." 
But  the  foreign-policy  argument  this  time 
turned  out  to  be  double-edge.  The  sani^ 
arguments  which  failed  to  deflect  the  Im- 
peachment forces  In  Congress  aided  In  per- 
suading the  President  to  step  aside. 

In  the  end  Mr.  Nixon  was  twice  trapped 
by  forces  which  he  himself  had  set  In  mo- 
tion. Publicly,  his  tapes  brought  him  down. 
Privately,  foreign  policy  helped  provide  the 
coup  de  grace.  The  same  forelgn-poUcy  pri- 
macy whloh,  Nixon  once  argued,  made  it 
Indispensable  for  him  to  stay,  now  helped 
make  It  Indispensable  for  him  to  go.  Literally 
•pending  hour  after  hour  with  Mr.  Nixon 
during  his  last  fotir  days  i!i  office,  Kissinger 
turned  the  forelgn-poUcy  rationale  around  to 
become  one  of  the  final  convincing  argu- 
ments for  the  President's  resignation.  By 
then,  of  course.  Kissinger  was  working  with 
history  and  not  agclnst  it.  Still,  he  knew 
the  Nixon  stubbornness  as  few  others  knew 
It,  and  at  the  end  of  his  round-the-clock 
diplomatic  services  inside  the  beleaguered 
White  House  weighed  heavily  in  the  declElon. 

Ironically,  on  August  6  Kissinger's  and  ' 
Nixon'.s  crosscuttlng  dramas  converged  on 
Cepltal  Hill  with  the  caving  of  Nixon  sup- 
porters on  impeachment  and  the  simultane- 
ous clearing  of  Kissinger's  role  in  the  wire- 
tapping bV  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Overnight  Kissinger  withdrew 
his  own  resignation  threat,  and  within  hours 
Nixon  himself  resigned.  The  king  departed 
and  the  captain  remained.  No  one  with  his 
priorities  and  proportions  In  good  order  ever 
really  wanted  Kissinger  to  leave,  and  Mr. 
Ford,  In  his  televised  remarks  minutes  after 
his  predecessor's  resignation  speech,  not  only 
confirmed  Kissinger's  retention  but  gave 
nearly  equal  billing  to  the  continuing  Sec- 
retary and  the  departing  Prfc4dent. 

■Wlieii  the  es-Presideiit  flew  off  to  C;t!ifor- 
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d  presidency  went 
IIP.  For  ilie  prowing 
;u    policy    had,    by 


nla,    the    ovci-persoiiali<5 
with  hlni.  And  J;i.st  in  tl 

personalisation    of    fore  ;,..    , _,    ,    „, 

then,  become  a  disservlc »  to  rational  policy- 
maUlr.p.  Summitry  war.  becoming  guilty  by 
association  with  Richarc  Nixon.  Just  as  wlre- 
lapplng  was  beco:.iing  a  icepiable  by  as.^ocia- 
tton  with  Henry  Kissin;  er.  Issues  deserving, 
of  close  Inspection  and  ull  debate  had  neen 
obfuscated  by  per.sonalif  m.  An  honest  analy- 
sis of  measures  was  defl(  ctcd  by  iiu  tM-.-.'siic 
attention,  to  men. 

Even  so  grave  a  matte  •  as  di'Tnit-  bud  be- 
come a  prominent  ca-^-e  i  ;i  point.  Con^kuring 
the  conceptual  brealithn  itighs  that  had  I'oni"-- 
to  naught,  the  exce.ssive    laims  that  had  been 
shown    up,    the   mi.ch      ininted   momeniimi 
that  was  no  longer  dete  rtablc.  detente,  too, 
had  had  a  hard  summei    Once  their  mutual 
pride  and  Joy,  detente  1  ad  become  divisive. 
President  Nixon  leaving    t  more  and  moi'e  a.s 
a  slogaTi  without  substai  ce  as  he  retrenched 
to  bolster  his  consorvati  'e  support,  the  Sec- 
retary   suddenly    sotindl  ig.    vuTubile    diet 
like  a  confirmed  arms-t  oniroller.  His  ml 
summer  Idea  of  holding  a  genuine  ntUiuii^l 
debate  on  detente  .in  the  midst  of  the  exist- 
ing impeachment  debate  passed  comprehe 
sioa.   But   the   summer's   cumulative   scns^ 
tions  had  thrown  into  b(  Id  reliff  the  many , 
sided   dilemma  of  perso  lallsm   and   foreign 
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policy  and  the  dlstortloni 
However  much  we  tried  t 
-   the  men  got  hi  the  way. 
persouallsm  became   the 
not  only  In  the  conduct  o 
but  In   the  exaggerated 
behalf  of  foreign  policy 
rationality  of  oiu-  decisioi 
Men  and  measures,  power 
realpolltik    and    personal 
and  old  debates — were  ra 
In  our  democratic  exper 
beginning    of   a    new    Administration 
appropriate  to  r^-exainln  i  them,  to  cotislder 
where  we  are  and  whithei   we  are  tending. 

THE   MISSING   MEASURES   .\N  0   THK   MISSINC   MEN 

Men  or  measures?  It'  i  tis  already  a  cele- 
brated question  a  centur  '  ago,  an  argument 
which  had  erupted  at  tl  e  highest  levels  of 
British  and  American  politics  from  Chester- 
field to  Goldsmith  to  Bur  ce  to  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

The  very  persistence  of  he  argument  is  o!ie 
excuse  for  reviving  It  to<  ay.  Over  the  years 
the  argument  Itself  has  ;alten  many  forms. 
It  haa  pointed  up  the  coi  itrast  betwe<n  per- 
sonalities and  parties,  1  etween  politicians 
and  doctrine.  It  has  dis  Ingulshed  the  bu- 
reaucratic man  of  pract:  ce  from  the  Intel- 
lectual man  of  theory,  [t  has  highlighted 
the  tension  between  oflice  -holders  and  offlce- 
seekers.  It  has  been  used  iflirmatlvely  to  dis- 
tinguish the  supposed  c  >nservatlve  afflnlty 
for  men  from  the  suppo.se  1  liberal  affinity  for 
measures.  But  it  has  also  been  applied  criti- 
cally to  both  con.seTvatlvfS  and  liberals — to 
those  conservatives  who  a  -e  unable  to  articu- 
late their  major  premises  ittractively  or  wish 
^to  hide  them  and  thereto  e  stress  the  appeal 
of  a  prominent  personal!  y:  to  those  liberals 
who  are  adept  at  campai  ;nlng  for  measures 
but  who  forget  them  h  office  or  lack  the 
abiUty  to  carry  them  out.  Sometimes  the 
sloganftas  simply  under  ined  the  difference 
between  men  of  action  a  id  men  of  Ideas. 

At  other  times  the  d  stinctlon  has  em- 
bodied skeptical  propoeit  ous  with  awkward 
moral  overtones.  "Great  nen  are  almost  al- 
ways bad  men,"  said  Lord  Action,  and  he  used 
to  r'efer  to  Walpoles  die  um  that  "no  great 
country  was  ever  saved  by  good  men."  A 
prominent  American  poll  leal  tradition  from 
Jefferson  to  Lincoln  to  Wi  son  always  stressed 
the  opposite.  Wilson  eve  i  presumed  to  ad- 
■  vise  Latin  America  to  "e  ect  good  men,"  by 
which  he  meant  honest  nen  publicly  com- 
mitted to  measures  for  w  ilch  they  could  be 
held  accountable. 

For  "measures"  connote  i  a,  shared  respoa- 


slbllity  for  steps  deliberately  planned,  pro- 
posed, and  dlscu.ssed.  Focusing  on  raeasiues 
suggested  a  purposeful  investment  in  a  per- 
sistent viewpoint,  not  a  blank-check  vote  of 
confidence  in  an  unpredictable  man  with  all 
the  negative  nuances  that  would  carry  for 
institution-building  and  architectural  crea- 
tivity In  foreign  and  domestic  policy  alike. 
An  ongoing  consistency  was  contemplated — 
an  atlinitv  for  certain  means,  as  well  as  an 
ideniificatiim  with  certain  ends.  Men.  cap- 
able of  acting  privately,  perhaps  irrespon- 
sibly, and  alone,  contrasretl  with  )'irasi(rr,«. 
whose  adxocacy  afforded  an  opportunity  and 
obligation  for  coherent  pubUc  under.- lancl- 
ing  and  even  participitiion. 

In  the  lite  cycle  of  ideas  in  action,  thp 
altc!  iMtiiifr  ciirrcits  supporting  first  men  s.nd 
flien  mearui-e.s  persist.  They  tend  to  be  in- 
conclusive and  r.easonal  in  nature.  Never- 
theless, oi'e  ran  stop  shiirt  of  morali/nig 
about  motivp.-..  ami  well  bliori,  of  imputing 
siraiglu-llne  philosophical  or  political  pre- 
suppositions in  aieas  where  they  dont  be- 
long, and  Mill  not  recall  any  tinie  when  the 
gap  between  wi.at  men  in  office  were  saying 
and  what  was  actually  happening— the  gap 
bei-.vcen  tlie  presence  cl  men  and  the  ab- 
.sence  of  nicisures — was  m  great  as  it  lias 
recently  been. 

In  part  tins  i.s  because  we  live  in  a  time 
v.hen  mucli  that  used  to  be  obviou.i  no  long- 
er is.  Landmarks,  borders,  and  sovereignties 
iiave  disappeared.  A  growing  number  of  the 
worlds  new  protale.ns  are  beyoiuj  us  emo- 
tionally.  When  v.e  iliiiik  uhat  Lurbtileiice 
lies  ju.st  uliead  in  the  List  quarter  of  tbls 
century,  it  is  easy  to  ideiitify  the  global  is- 
sues for  v.hich  meAsuics  are  urgently  needed.' 
Y(»t  the  pcrception.s  of  hien  are  changing  on 
ail  of  them:  defen.se.  de*errence.  and 
detente:  money,  markets,  and  innation; 
i-psourccs.  raw  materials,  and  energy:  pol- 
lution, ecology,  and  weather  modification; 
population  atid  urban  conge.->ticn:  inequal- 
ity and  unemployment:  famine  prevention, 
poverty,  and  food  production;  genocide,  dis- 
criminatory violence,  and  human~  degrada- 
tion; drugs  and  terrorism;  thQ  worlds  .3200 
billion  annual  arms  expendituie;  nuclear 
power:    the  oceans  and  outer  space. 

Yet  far  from  focu.sing  on  the  question  of 
how  100  percent  of  the  world's  population 
can  get  at  100  percent  of  the  world's  re- 
.sources,  most  of  us  do  not  e\en  adinlt  the 
legitimacy  of  the  que.stion.  With  one  six- 
teenth of  the  worlds  population,  we  Ameri- 
cans devour  one  third  of  the  world's  re- 
sources. Far  from  lining  up  with  the  ascend- 
ant forces  of  human  history,  we  fitfully  try 
to  apply  the  brakes.  Far  from  addressing  the 
tasks  of  analysis,  allocation,  and  adjudica- 
tion, or  of  the  regulation,  monliorinp:.  and 
management  of  these  enormous  political, 
economic,  and  social  Issues,  we  avert  our 
gaze.  Tlie  actively  Imaginative  actors  among 
us  turn  out  to  be  multinational  corporations 
jumping  national  JurLsdlctlons  to  avoid 
constraints.  We  are  directionless  and  frus- 
trated. J 

Imaginative  measures  await  hnacinative 
men  to  devise,  produce,  expound,  a\id  Im- 
plement them.  Yet  nations  flounder  in  the 
midst  of  a  giant  paradox;  the  conventional 
wisdom  acknowledges  the  need  for  new  meas- 
ures to  ameliorate  the  human  predicament 
at  the  same  time  that  most  of  the  worlds 
recent  leader.';  posture,  pontificate,  and  dis- 
appear. 

For  not  only  are  the  measures  missing,  but 
.so,  increasingly,  arc  the  men.  Not  long  »^;o 
Secretary  Kissinger  created  an  uproar  by 
telling  the  congressional  wives  a  tale  about 
European  governments  being  "very  rarely 
legitimate."  His  statement  would  have  read 
more  accurately  as  "very  rarely  lasting," 
because  recently  the  mortality  rate  of  Eu- 
ropean governments  has  been  staggering. 
Since  May.  1973,  there  has  been  a  new  head 
of  government  in  every  one  of»the  thirteen 


NATO  capitals  in  Western  Europe:  the 
Netherlands  last  May,  Italy  in  July,  Ncrvvay 
ni  October,  Greece  in  November  and  a?aln 
in  July,  Denmark  in  December,  Turkey  in 
January,  Britain  in  March,  Belgium  in  April. 
Portugal.  Germany,  and  France  in  May.  iuid 
L-eland  in  July.  Never  before  bar;  there  been 
such  a  clean  sveep  In  the  Iradeiship  of 
NATO  Europe.  And  thi.s  irend  exi-sts.  or  is 
imminent,  in  the  Easiera  ard  Soutliern 
.>-emispbi,ie.s  a^  well. 

Against  ihi.s  bleak  beckground  of  missing' • 
men  and  mi.s.siii!^  nie.-.suri.s.  the  c'aie  of  pu'o- 
l.iity  has  liirown  into  It. rid  relief  Ams'rica's 
exir.xcrdi-.ary  recent  (liriation  with  person- 
hHku.  Here,  after  ail.  is  a  c-irious  phcno- 
n.eno:!.  Contempovary  America,  the  nation 
wtiith  hud  ju.st  emerged  from  a  decade  of  de- 
mands f  )r  participatory  democracy,  cxpre.<:Kly 
no*^  ex'.-Tnpting  foreign  policy,  had  no\V  para- 
doxif  .Illy  lurched  into  a  love  affair  with  per- 
&jnalism  In  foreign  policy  ov  a  scale  unpar- 
f.'.elcU  m  Its  entire  history.  In  a  total  wodd 
sittiation  which  would  normally  invite  in- 
c  eed  require,  from  200  million  Americans  the 
dedicated  atiplication  of  many  men  .and  many 
.'v,-astir:rs,  we  have  made  Instead  an  excep- 
ts .i.l  overinvestment  in  one  exceptional 
man— Henry  Kissinger— who  has  made  some 
exceptional  gains  of  uncertahi  durability  In 
the  process,  our  national  priorities  have  per- 
force become  hLs  preferences.  Our  national 
interests  have  become  whatever  he  has  time 
for  at  the  moment. 

Meanwhile,  for  months  the  ceremonial  for- 
ti^n-policy  chieftain,  an  uulndicted  co-con- 
splra>or  in  an  other  affair,  lingered  on  In  a 
.strikingly  anomalou.s  situation.  The  public 
'vas  treated  to  the  minimum  possible  dlscus- 
Blon  01  measures  and  the  sti-angest  pos.^lble 
deployment  of  men.  A  foreign -policy  govern- 
ment of  two  consisted  of  a  discredited  ex- 
hero  m  the  White  House  and  an  ascendant 
superhero  in  the  State  Department— when  he 
w.is  there. 

The  conquering  Secretary  and  the  cornered 
President  reversed  all  traditional  notions  of 
ilio  master-servant  relationship.  Mr  Nixon 
said  plaintively  last  spring:  "Poregn'policv 
is  no  longer  made  by  foreign  ministers,  it  i;^ 
made  by  heads  of  state."  But  by  then,  he  was 
the  only  one  who  thought  so.  The  message 
failed  to  get  through.  ' 

It  was  Kissinger  who  topped  the  polls,  and 
whose  popularity  extended  as  far  as  Manila 
where  the  slxty-slx  Miss  Universe  contestants 
recently  named  him  their  runaway  choice  as 
'the  greatest  person  la  the  world  today  "  It 
was  Kissinger  who  was  IdoUzed  as  a  "miracle 
worker"  by  the  Egyptians,  as  a  "magician"  bv 
the  Israelis,  and  as  "Alexander  the  Great  but 
not  so  beautiful"  by  The  Economist.  Every- 
one admired  his  Uitellect,  Irony,  and  artlctt* 
lation,  his  charm  and  wit,  his  energy  dex- 
terity, and,  until  Salzburg,  sure  stage  sense 
He  arou.sed  alarm  in  the  spring  when  he  told 
a  group  of  senators  on  an  aliplane  that  he 
would  resign  if  the  House  voted  impeach-  ' 
ment,  and  relief  when,  after  the  story  reached 
the  press,  he  hastened  to  call  Mr.  Ford  to  say 
that  he  would  not.  after  all,  abandon  the 
country.  He  astounded  the  country  with  his 
Salzburg  ultimatum,  but  public,  press,  and 
Congress  hastened  to  appease  him.  Few  dis- 
agreed that  he  was  the  best  Secretary  of  State 
imaginable  under  the  circumstances  It  was 
the  circumstances  themselvep,  domestic  and 
foreign,  that  were  so  distasteful. 

In  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  ncvvly 
depersonalized  presidency,  Kissinger  survives, 
as  the  world's  leading  personality.  Secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  Is  secure,  perhaps  we 
may  at  last  risk  Inquiring  about  the  rest  of 
iho.se  things  we  have  always  wanted  to  know 
about  personalism  and  foreign  policy  but 
have  been  afraid  to  ask.  It  Is  pertinent  t<; 
recapitulate  where  personalism  has  taken  us 
and  inquire  whether  we  v.  Ich  to  project  these 
recent  aberrations  into  a  long-term  norm. 
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POWER  AND  PREDICTABILrrY:    THE  &IXDS  OF 
THE    SIXTIES 

It  Is  only  fair  to  begin  with  tlie  foreign- 
policy  men  and  measures  of  the  1960s  viewed 
from  a  special  perspective — the  conflict  be- 
tween power  and  predictability  In  our  demo- 
cratic society.  For  the  Ironies  of  the  1060s 
were  poignant:  the  educational  and  commu- 
nications explosion  created  ever  more  insati- 
able public  demands  on  the  official  power- 
holders  for  predictable  behavior  Just  at  the 
time  when  world  realities  seemed  to  them  to 
require  precisely  the  opix)site — that  is,  max- 
imum room  for  maneuver,  anotiier  way  of 
saying  unpredictability. 

From  May,  1960,  when  the  U-2  Incident 
shot  down  both  the  Elsenhower-Khrushchev 
summit  meeting  and  'White  House  credibility. 
to  May,  1970,  when  President  Nixon  ordered 
the  Invasion  of  Cambodia,  the  practicing  in- 
stincts of  all  four  Presidents — perhaps  in  as- 
cending order — regularly  ran  In  the  direction 
of  unpredictability  on  decisive  Issues  of  war 
and  peace.  From  Eisenhower  and  Nixon  plan- 
ning the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  to  Kennedy 
and  ineptly  carrying  it  out;  from  Johnson's 
headstrong  escalations  to  his  frenetic  search 
for  peace;  from  Nixon's  sximmlt  mining  and 
Christmas  bombing  to  his  belated  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam — none  of  these  Presidents 
could  be  said  to  be  following  predictable 
courses  of  action  appropriate,  say,  to  the  pub- 
lic expectations  which  they  themselves  had 
created  in  their  foreign-policy  campaign 
speeches. 

These  instincts  toward  unpredictability 
In  a  foreign-policy  crunch  were  fortified 
throughout  the  sixties  by  a  spate  of  intel- 
lectually coherent  doctrines  which  supported 
presidential  primacy,  open  options,  and  non- 
disclosure patterns,  which  themselves  were 
said  to  protect  security,  tactical  flexibility, 
covert  operations,  and  diplomatic  poker 
hands.  The  predilections  of  presidential  ad- 
visers bolstered  the  behavior  of  the  presiden- 
tial power-holders.  Together  they  made  un- 
predictability another  presidential  preroga- 
tive. Part  of  the  rationale  was  simply  the 
politics  of  surprise.  Another  part  was  the 
techniques  of  bluff  and  brinkmanship.  Still 
another  was  ordinary  cynicism — an  extrapo- 
lation of  Dean  Acheson's  latter-day  phrase: 
"there  are  moral  problems  and^real  prob- 
lems," and  his  prescription  for  dealing  with 
the  latter,  which  featured  the  "moral  auton- 
omy of  the  strategic  appro{u:h."  » 

But  there  were  more  complicated  reasons 
too,  and  sometimes  even  commendable  ones, 
why  unpredictability  became  a  consciously 
valued  asset.  Tlie  more  diabolical  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  President,  the  more  he 
leaned  toward  a  stance  of  unpredictability. 
Often  this  turned  out  to  be  the  same  thing 
aa  being  unpredictable.  Arming  himself  with 
ambiguity  as  successive  occasions  demanded, 
he  went  out  to  confront  his  multiple  domestic 
and  international  audiences,  trusting  to  In- 
consistent nuances — In  effect,  fooling  some 
of  the  people  till  of  the  time  and  most  of  the 
people  some  of  the  thne. 

The  pattern  repeatedly  came  through;  un- 
predictability was  valuable  oi\e  way  or  an- 
other, in  creating  room  for  maneuver  over 
the  Congo,  Berlin,  Cuba,  the  Middle  East, 
Cambodia.  Laos,  and  of  course,  Vietnam. 

The  insiders'  arguments  for  unpredictabil- 
ity were  politically  powerful.  Unpredict- 
ability exerted  an  irresistible  attraction  on 
self-styled  empiricists  and  pragmatists,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  them  around.  And  when 
an  important  insider  like  a  President  was  on 
the  defensive  and  his  policies  under  attack, 
the  gravitational  pull  toward  unpredictabil- 
ity naturally  became  greater  than  ever. 

Inevitably  power  and  unpredlctabUity  be- 
came the  bandmxidens  of  presidential  per- 
souallsm. Many  who  lived  close  to  JFK  and 
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LBJ  have  no  trouble  in  finding  the  seeds  of 
the  cult  of  personality  in  both  those  Admin- 
istrations. (Can  anyone  who  experienced  it 
easily  forget  encounters  like  the  airport  scene 
Ijetween  tiie  President  and  the  stall  sergea'it 
v.-ho,  seeing  LBJ  start  off  toward  the  wrong 
helicopter,  said,  piointing,  "Mr.  President. 
Ihat  is  your  helicopter  over  there."  only  to  be 
embraced  by  the  enormous  Texan  and  ad- 
\i.sed.  "Son,  they  are  ell  my  helicopters."! 
However,  even  the  hyperbolic  Johnson,  domi- 
neering as  he  was,  was  snved  from  sheer  per- 
sonalism by  his  lines  of  communication  to 
the  Congress,  the  Cabinet,  the  bureaucracy, 
pnd  the  press.  Johnson's  foreign  policy  on 
occ.^.sion  was  conducted  by  a  government  of 
tv.o  hundred,  and  rarelv  by  fewer  than  a 
povernment  of  twenty.  It  v..-.o  never  a  gov- 
ernment of  two. 

The  personalism  was  not  unbridled  or  un- 
diluted. Prominent  men  around  the  Presi- 
dent still  jockeyed  for  position,  which  itself 
represented  some  splintering  of  power.  And 
in  the  end  tlie  Johnson  Administration, 
though  weakened  and  wearied  by  Vietnam, 
still  utilized  major  executive-branch  re- 
sources. The  best  and  the  brightest.  v,th  all 
their  well-advertised  favilts.  were  still 
around  the  President  and  represented  some 
semblance  of  corporate  responsibility.  Open- 
ness had  disappeared,  the  barricades  were  up, 
and  hard  lines  were  being  drawn.  But  the 
personalism  was  held  under  control,  albeit 
erratically.  Summits  were  not  available  at 
fhe  time  they  were  desired.  Vain  men  could 
not  dispose  of  event*;  but  were  imprisoned 
by  them.  The  China  overture  was  still  Im- 
practicable, the  Soviet  one  unavailing.  Alli- 
ance relationships,  frayed  though  they  were, 
still  set  the  ambience  within  which  policy 
moved.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  still 
had  responsibilities;  so  did  their  staffs.  The 
civilian  side  of  the  Intelligence  community 
was  relatively  free  to  write  what  it  pleased. 
In  places  in  the  government  even  a  certain 
esprit  de  corps  could  still  be  found.  For  bet- 
ter or  worse,  there  was  no  overlapping  of  the 
bounds  within  which  policy  had  been  set  for 
more  than  a  decade,  and  this  was  often  bene- 
ficial and  limited  damage. 

For  their  successors  In  the  early  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration who  cast  themselves  in  the  role 
of  deescalators  and  extricators,  unpredict- 
ability seemed  even  more  appealing.  In  1969- 
1970,  how  could  one  champion  withdrawals 
and  negotiations  simiUtaneously?  A  serious 
negotlatory  process  could  be  wrecked  by 
clarifying  concessions  along  the  way.  Public 
ambiguity  and  private  manipulation  would 
be  essential  If  negotiations  were  to  succeed. 
The  same  men  would  have  different  measures 
in  mind  "out  front"  (to  use  the  transcript 
phrase)  and  behind  the  scenes. 

This  new  American  thrust  toward  presi- 
dential unpredictability  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  conventional  wisdom  by  tradi- 
tional European  diplomats.  By  contrast,  it 
would  have  been  instinctively  rejected  by 
President  Nixon's  Quaker  mother,  by  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law,  and 
for  that  matter,  by  almost  the  entire  heritage 
of  t!ie  organized,  programmatic,  world-af- 
fairs activity  In  this  country,  whether  Inside 
or  outside  the  government.  Making  a  virtue 
of  unpredictability  w.as  bound  to  be  pro- 
foundly perturbing  for  a  moral,  legal,  and  bu- 
reaucratic tradition  devoted  to  ration.il  dis- 
course, clarity  of  positions,  and  the  orderly 
consideration  and  explicit  elucldBtion  of  na- 
tional Interests.  In  that  tradition  the  more 
given  factors  and  the  less  ambivalence,  the 
better.  There  was  a  high  premium  on  con- 
tinuity and  conslstenji*  on  minimizing  sur- 
prise, ^f 

A  decent  democrutw  dialogue  on  th.e  most 
fateful  foreign  police  Is  always  depended — 
and  still  does — on  gratifying  certain  mini- 
mum expectations  of  greater  policy  reliabil- 
ity. A  decent  Institutional  dialogue  ^t'lthln 
the  executive   branch    IS  desirable   for   the 


same  reasons.  But  both  were  increasingly 
rMrslng  in  the  system.  The  reservation  of 
presidential  power  Implicit  In  keeping  many 
opt.ons  open,  and  most  positions  reversible, 
increasingly  collided  wtih  a  widespread  m- 
sistence  on  a  larger  reliability  factor. 

.*t  some  poiiit  democracy  and  ut. predict- 
able governmc:it  were  fated  to  collide.  Tlie 
.  ".tithetic.I  seeds  of  power  and  predictability 
were  well  sown  in  the  sixties,  and  the  occu- 
pant of  the  presidency,  whoever  he  mig'nt  be, 
W.IS  certain  to  tie  increasingly  crowded  by 
h;s  fellow  countrymen  to  declare  himfelf.  Not 
only  was  this  bound  to  restrict  his  freedom 
to  conduct  nineteenth-century  diplomacy  in 
t!ie  1970s,  but  the  penalties  for  this  noncom- 
pliance were  lurking  close  to  the  surface  of 
events.  All  it  took  was  heavy  new  doses  of 
private  giovernment  to  make  the  situation 
a?ute.  All  it  took  was  Watergate  to  convert 
t:-,;s  concern  over  unpredictability  into  out- 
r.-ige  over  deception. 

RE.\LPOLITlK    AND    PESSONALISM:     TiiE    HAP.VEST 
OF  THE  SFVENXIES 

Power  a.ii^redictabillty,  to  their  mutual 
detriment,  contested  unevenly  m  the  1960s, 
thereby  laying  a  shaky  foundation  for  the 
■J nexpectedly  bountiful  harvest  of  realpolltik 
and  personalism  to  follow: 

The  decade  of  the  seventies  opened  with 
President  Nixon  rather  boldly  comparing 
himself  to  Disraeli.  Certain  flaws  in  this 
comparison  sprang  quickly  to  mind.  Never- 
theless, It  was  clear  that  -the  President 
ycTrned  for  the  kind  of  patriotic  support 
which  the  British  public  often  still  gives  to 
British  foreign  policy.  Count  Sforza,  the  in- 
terwar  Italian  statesman,  once  paid  tribute 
to  this  phenomenon.  "TTie  British,"  he  de- 
clared, "had  a  previous  gift  bestowed  by  dl- 
viiie  grace  .  .  .  the  simultaneous  action  in 
those  islands,  when  a  great  British  Interest  is 
at  stake,  of  statesmen  and  ^diplomats  cooly 
working  to  obtain  some  concrete  political 
.advantage  ai«I  on  the  other  side,  and  without 
previous  base  secret  understanding,  clergy- 
men and  writers  eloquently  busy  showing  the 
highest  moral  reasons  for  supporting  the 
diplomatic  action  which  Is  going  on  In  Down- 
ing Street."  » 

But  Disraeli's  Britain  turned  out  to  be 
light-years  away  from  Nixon's  America.  In 
May,  1970,  having  ordered  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia,  the  President  went  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  at  midnight,  where  he  spoke 
to  some  students  about  Churchill  and  loot- 
ball.  But  to  no  avail.  The  next  day  the  cam- 
puses were  in  flames,  the  clergymen  and 
writers  were  eloquently  busy  showing  the 
highest  moral  reasons  for  not  supporting  the 
White  House,  while  inside  the  latter,  many  of 
Ws  own  best  staffers  were  writing  out  their 
resignations.  His  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense had  opposed  the  invasion.  All  in  all, 
one  could  have  read  the  sltuatl9n  as  an  early 
warnlns  ^the  potential  unrealities  of  real- 
polltik. However,  apparently  undaunted, 
the  President  stonewalled. 

Realpolltik  and  unpredictability  came  to- 
re", her  again  with  full  force  In  Setjiember, 
1970,  with  the  Jordanian  civil  war.  News- 
men were  briefed  on  the  contingent  possi- 
bility of  a  U.S. -Soviet  confrontation,  and 
President  Nixon  personally  and  emphatically 
made  the  pcint  that  Itfl^s  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  Uiitbd  States  should 
a'-oid  giving  the  Soviets  the  Impression  that 
we  would  always  act  rationally.  "The  real 
possibility  of  Irrational  American  action  Is 
e~,sential  to  the  U.S.-Soviet  relationship." 
Mr.  Ni.xon  said  in  Chicago  on  September  16. 
The  other  side  should  not  be  confident  of 
oi'.r  reaction.  Tliey  should  be  kept  guessing 
a'iout  eveii  an  irrational  response.  Success 
on  the  ground  in  Jordan  stifled  the  argu- 
ments between  those  who  accepted  this  prop- 
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•  Quoted  In  Morol  Man  and  Immoral  Society 
by  Reiiihold  Niebuhr  (1932). 
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•vsilion  on  Irs  meri'  •  aiid  '.ho  ;•  who  ;oiii.il  It 
:o  '50  a  seli'-evic'eiit  re-'lpe  lo  •  Ui-i  ability. 

A'-.a.-id  .\?ro  the  trlumphf.  o  '  summiiry  and 
'!'.e  belabored  upgo'-iations  ci  Vlctunm.  Onr.e 
Ti.orc  t;ie  men  niKl  t)je  niea  iir"-  were  ma- 
v.piilai'.'d  with  Uttlc  jva'ofi  aw.irciiess_  oX 
\..o  proc  •*  aiu".  vide  pnb  ic  sAti^fiifiion 
v.ltli  ilio  apparent  iivcee'-s  Rtipt.nni-hlps 
with  Moscovy,  Peip'i  g.  and  I  nuol  wei-p  pre- 

9  coalcl  be  iii- 


tlaely   those   wher?   re.;luolitl 


iiinte 


t;ed  In  with  maxlin'.in>  assi  ronce  of  public 


accoptanco.  becrcc:    w.a;  oei' 
•I'.-n   nnder.-t.Midnblc.   dcvlot 


CONGRtSSlON^  RIXORD  —  SENATE 


Sepfcmher  40,  I'J?:^ 


uciabie.  -c-.tcep- 
iiiess  cxpecttil. 


•I'.-n  nnder^-t.Midntjlc.  dcvioti  iness  cxpecitii. 
ll.e  i.e.td  for  mystery  and  evJn  «toaUl»  could 
be  cNpiaiiied.  The  choice  vf  three  C'oninia- 
!.iit  capitals  as  tho  priori',  i  ;-  for  rniphr.sls 
wa.s  tSHily  congenial;  !io  c  doa'-tecl  iheir 
iiiipcrtauce;  t!;e  tcchnifuc,  of  rcaip^Ulik  " 
were  widely  .  accepted  ai  ippr,.p:ir.cc  for 
*aiein,  ;he  obvious  person.  1  bentllcs  .vould  ; 
ha  well  timed  and  unc'.cnlabl  . 

Per.sonalisr.i  nrr-naiipanied/  -.r.jjoMik.  p;o- 
nioted  it.  and  \^as_sa!d  to  b(  required  by  il, 
RealpoUtilt  mi-.gnifi'cd  to  the  (  xtreme.the  pp'-- 
Miliil  Kali:fact!r.iis  of  its  tv.  5  chlet  p.a-ticl-  •' 
panic.  The  Ni.son  ciuidiiincv  c  r  lUTZ  .as  inex- 
tricably involved  in  the  sui  milt  pageantry 
arranged  by  his  nominal  st  bordina'-e.  The 
time  and  ciclicstration  were  .s'.inerb. 

A.i  the  t'vo  licroes  of  197i— the  l-jesidciit 
and  his  na'.ional  security  adviser — moved 
ironi  triTnr.ph  to  iiiumph,  1  lao  and  Brezh- 
nev and  Le  Due  Tlio  were  tra!T3'.aied  into 
•solid  votes  at  home  by  th(  Commit, 'eo  to*' 
Re-elect.  Ni.son  and  Kis.iln{;c  r  cemented  de- 
tent© with  doses  of  Schrec)  lichkcit  visited 
upon  the  North  Vietnamese  i:  i  order  to  pacify 
our  ally  in  the  South.  Ihu:  Americn  his- 
tory's most  breathr.aking  e.^liibiilon  of  high 
politics  .seemed  to  be  vlndic  ited'  by  tiie  ap- 
parent succesKe.".  in  Peking .  Moscow,  hnd 
Hanoi,  and  by  Nl.xon's  in  Ncvtiaber,  1972. 

Thereafter,  it  was  all  dc  wnhlU  for  the 
President,  while  Xitsi-igcr  co  iMiined  tc  soar, 
nearly  dl?.zy  Willi  su'-ce.ss.  I:  w;u,  p  painful 
paradox  for  t'.io  Fresitieat.  bii  t  Fciuewliere  en 
route.  Americu'.s  chief  rfalpi  llticians  catas- 
trophically  misjudged  the  p  »liilral  realities 
at  home  and  Realpoliiitian  N  umi.er  One  had 
to  confront  tlie  consequences  Hew  thi.i  hap- 
pened is  a  story  which  is  stitl  unfolding.  Why 
realpolitik  was  attempted  in  .tosoow,  Pekini:, 
and  Hanoi  is.  clear  enough.  Why  it  wcw  al- 
lowed to  burst  its  bounds  aid  infect  nearly 
all  of  our  other  relationshif  s  at  home  and 
abroad  is  harder  to  understai  ;d. 

At  first  the  casualties  lay  practically  un- 
noticed: the  almost  compete  noniavolvc- 
ment  of  the  American  peopl '.  the  American  ■ 
Congres.s,  the  executive's  ov  n  bureaucracy, 
and  the  uon£;overnmentiil  foreign-affairs 
community.  Tliese  lo.sses  were  probably 
counted  as  gains  from  the  ( utset.  At  home 
cpposltion  would  be  splinter*  d  or  .■^mothered. 
Realpolitik  would  redtice  for  ;ign  policy  to  a 
spectator  sport  for  nil  those  except  the  two 
chief  players.  Successes  wit  i  the  Commu- 
nists, if  spectacular  enoug  i.  would  carry 
their  own  reward,  tviriiing  th  •  ."spectators  into 
ciieering  fans. 

In  the  meantime,  ptibli  discus&lon  of 
world  aft'airs  and  citizen  di:  logue  with  olts- 
cialdom  would  both  fall  nito  the  pu'illc  rela- 
tions area  which  the  Whi  e  House  called 
■theater."  A  nonaccotuilab:;  loreign-poUcy 
process — Invisible,  unloc.tta  )le,  roiitestlfy- 
uig — would  give  Lrbensraui  I  lor  h.tckstnt'.e 
brilliance!  Dostoevsklan  da;hes  of  miracle, 
mystery,   and   cuthority  v.o  iid  help  d?nect 


injuries  about  what  really 
stage.  If  skeptics  raised  que 
process — about  the  habit  of 
cated  and  the  conspirator 
mind  it  enei'^udered— quiet 
liumorous  tunioft's  v.'ould  do 

The  probable  co.-^ls  of  chof  sing  iiiese  rrior 
iiics  and  ignoring  others  wa;  also  well  known 
in  nd\ance.  Our  oiFicial  lac*  tf  i  it-rest  In 


went  on  back- 
iiions  p.bout  the 
dccei*  it  incul- 
f.\  a''ilude«:  of 
rcoa'-iranci  s  ur 


the  rest  of  tiie  world  wouU 

seen    to   bo   Ju.st   that.   The 

cur  concentration  on  ?io.=c|)*.-,  Pelun^'.  iiiiU 

Hanoi  would  not  bo  loitl  or   olhirs. 


increasingly  be 
impUcaiions  of 


Abroad  th<  re  predictably  would  be  «■;:)? 
imraveUi^g  of  .".lliances  and  a  general  devaUi- 
iitlon  of  America's ^-epnt.yt'.on  as  the  world's 
'.  hlef  en^jipo  for  hii!nanitari:in  policies.  Eut 
Vicuiam  had  already  dlmhii-hcd  those  re'a- 
tions.  Mic'  woutd  be  Dlsraei's  were  never 
invelt  intere?ted  la  Uiem  rnyv.T,.y.  T'le  lo:.- 
.ir.nt  nsw  p'.iblic  rn-,phasis  o;i  America's  na- 
•ionai  interest  would  not  mak?  America  m 

•  Utrcsiing  to  oiliers  :v3  *.l  iiad  alwuy?  'oecn 
hitherto,  but  tlip.t  too  w?s  jtic'^ied  in  r.cceu't- 
:'.)\e  less.  Rheicrical  ccsmetli'-s  cou'.d  Mill  be 
.  ppiied  in  the  oicasioial  spee.ii  at  the  IN. 
j'l  the  moauiiiiie.  cvervor.?  Knev  that  idfcl- 
<'.';y  had  died,  ar.d  U  r..T;ional  in-er-^-s 
;oi;nded  like  l-i.^s  ihp.n  luna-^n  .i.ierei-ti.,  we 
.fuirt  live  with  it. 

Ollmb'nij  dov.-a  from  the  ififi.Tled  Bhrnse. 
rep'- ol"  i'lC  would  giv,-*  Air.eriefi  a  '  prr.g- 
jr.ati'--,  ncTCJiTcre'-Ulatod  rcpuiatlon.  Such  an. 
A'.icr'c- 1  cor.tcl  do  things  wltho'.'t  Us  previ- 
ous em jrrr.^smchl.s — witl|f)ut  iii6r.\l  •on- 
.stralnts.  Anctl!nr)ii  bentflls  for  our  r-Iatlons 
•ah  colo'iialistn  juntas,  fmd  oi'-er  exploiL-i- 
.;Ye  reglMcs  of  ill  repitte  woiUd  be  ea&?d 
!  ridc-r  cover  o'.  tiie  .ne^v  reulisni.  Any  la:c>;t 
tnipuir;  iij'out  Geneial  Pinochet's  executlon.s 
In  c!iU>,  General  K'nuns  genoii'.'e  in  East 
I'ukisiin.  Genera'-  Ioi«inides'  iailiiirs  in 
Greece.  «';•  Oenor  d  Park's  repression  in  Sovith 
'".orea  could  be  stuled  under  the  same  ri-.bi-ic. 
'loo  tou(-h-"n!Udcd  to  be  bothered  bv  Pao- 
licsian  r-clsm  or  Brai'ili;:n  torture,  reaipo'.itik 
would  release  Americaii  loreign  pv.>licy-mak- 
!'iK  from  the  normal  di.sci;)line  of  meeting  or 
iOiimg  lo  meet  external  standards.  i;j  lavor 
td'  the  seli-disoipline,  or  lac'.t  of  it.  of  the 
iprcign-policv  manager  of  the  moment. 

Realpolitik  would  also  iiave  th»  esiin.Abic 
etiect  of  enliur.cing  the  peioonal  roles  of  tiie 
realpoliticians.  Personalism  wottld  infect  the 
■-ubjeet  matter;  t'le  news  would  become  bio- 
i^raphical,  social,  er  stylistic.  As  one  of  my 
roUeagitcs  has  written,  it  would  be  mere  Ui.c 
tovering  Marilyn  Monroe. 

Afriinst  a  background  of  biirgeonlrig  global 
problems,  luorfasii''g  demands  lor  niulil- 
laieral  action,  and  actual  transnational  re- 
l.itionshlps  wnich  iiicre.\.':inKly  bypass  gov- 
e'tnnent.^,  tho'  lar.t  true  believers  in  tiie 
declining  nation-state  would,  of  coarse,  b'- 
t,!ios©  holding  highest  oilice  under  it.  Presi- 
dents in  p;  riicular  have  receiitly  had  a  sup- 
prcme  personal ^stake  in  the  mysteries  of  for- 
eign policy,  ofderinfj  out  the  B-52's  was 
;>lways  tlie  ultimate  evidence  of  actually 
disposable  presidential  power.  Tims  on  De- 
cember 18  1972.  during  the  post-election 
Christmas  bombing,  Mr.  Nixon  said  that  he 

•  did  not  c;-.re  if  the  v. hole  world  thought  he 
v.as  crazy  in  resuming  the  bombing,"  accord- 
iiif?  to  columnist  Richard  Wilson's  notes  after 
a  private  White  House  dinner  that  ni.cht  v.ith 
Nixon,  Kissinger,  and  Admiral  Moorer.  "If  it. 
did,  BO  much  the  better,  llie  Rtisslans  and 
Chinese  mi;/ht  think  they  were  dealln?  with 
a  madman  and  so  had  better  force  North 
Vietnam  Into  sT'settlement  before  the  world 
was  cons.imed  in  a  !arj(er  v.ar.  .  .  .  Kisjinger 
niter lecled  tliat  ho  was  not  among  the  faint- 
iiearted,  as  tiien  reported,  wlio  opposed  the 
bop]bing."  Realpolitik  combined  poVifer  and 
.iiipredicla.5iUiy  in  a  soul-satisfying  w.iy  for 
the  holders  of  high  authority.  Its  pfiyoiis 
wore  undeniable. 

B'li,  hii,h  payofis  Ci'rry  h.igh  risks.  It  would 
•;cem  elementary  for  the  practitioners  of  tcal- 
•lolitik  to  have  taken  care  to  keep  it  care- 
1  lily  coflipartmentalized.  Its  very  definition, 
ui  the  Bismarc'Kian  .sen.se,  meant  the  care- 
ful weighing  of  limltF.  the  balancing  cf  in- 
terests, the  manipulation  of  animosities,  all 
within  recognized  bouudaries  arid  with  due 
proportion.  U.ibridled.  the  .sr'rit  of  realpoli- 
tik can  be  infectious.  Unfortunately,  in  our 
roceiit  foreign  policy  of  two.  we  now  know 
;hat  Number  One  allo^^ed  his  whole  opera- 
lion,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  to  mo\e  be- 
yond realpolitik  to  Realpolitik  Unlimited 
'  Evciituhily,  of  course,  the  assessment  of 
hi.  torv  rn.u  rouv-.ce  the  eticrmotts  '-ulf  v.-hich 
noAT  s)  paratjs  liie  puijlic  rep'i;u::<jns  cf  tliCie 


•■.  '.-  realpoilticlans.  Depending  on  one's  tnste 
Hid  preference,  the  convcntlon.d  wisdom  nvw 
ni'.c^  day    r?grrd    Kissinger   as    a    successful 
.*;i:;o!i.  and  Ni.xoii  as  an  unliuky  Ki:;;i!.  ut: — 
n:en  oi  coiiirastiig  popi)aiii\   and  pciioiiMl- 
;^ppeal.    b.it    whose    cire    aspiralions    and 
iiicf-oft  jloeles   were    •lot   so  tiiLsimilar   after  ^ 
rl!  -  11. Uo  t»Uing  at  fatz  valua  a  claim  they  ' 
'^othhiive  rei»eaiedly  made.  But  life  io  un- 
:,ur,  and  1,.  Is  fur  easier  to  s'ay  with  the  cur- 
eiit  pvtjllc  vcrdlc!^-*tid  ire&t  tlicm  as  they 
:  fs  .low   :ecn — at  th.ej  ne^t,iitl\e  uud  pasitire'' 
p  If.s  of  rieraonalisin.  I 

Wit'i  the  cascr.dtiiK  WatcrT;atc  dicol:.sure=;' 
•.,.  i£.'?,  '.t-:s  rp'AK  i'liiijie  of  America's  top 
-e-.,r.i  began  lo  cany  cor. -tqiicnccs  that  be- 
!  .ir.-,5  devastating  for  one  while  still  c.xhila- 
i.i.i!ij;  for  t'lc  n.her.  In  terms  of  'wheir  diverg- 
i;^3  coac"iitrotions  a.-j  well  as  ieput<-alons.  Die 
1  .•'.■»idcit  ai.d  the  Secretary  were  .seen  it> 
-•prriie  en  ditTevent  levels. 

The  fi.'n.ier  liecanie  earthbound.  compelled 
'..  t. --.e  the  low  road  and  grudging  self-de- 
Iv';i-''  v.i.'Ue  li.e  signposts  of  disclosure^  and 
r>.j:;iwres  pihited  tow.ird  judoment  for  the 
'.jh  c;!m<s  ;ind  misdemeanors  of  Rerdrch' 
•>•-  Unlimited.  The  latter,  rarely  er.rlhbo'ind,* 
".r^iv.tcd  en  ihc  hit'h  roadoi  Fersonalism  Itn- 
l.-iiiu:!.  shuttling  tirelessly  back  and  forth 
i  s  ri'iam-.ster  of  the  gieaicst  show  on  cartii 
i.iTi  aejlrr  in  the  o.ily  wiuu'ng  ^amc  Tii  town. 
:a: ' I  puLiTix  unlimitfd:  wATtnc.-vxr  a^id  the 
water's  roGE 

Ti;3  w:i.cr's  cdj.e  w.is  traditionally  the 
pic'  :•  v.-herc  dt'inestic  poll  ics  was  supposed 
to  stop.  Watergate  will  not  go  down  in  history 
■-■■.  the  symbol  of  realpolitik  overflowing  the 
coniestic  dikes  to  flood  the  Americnn  polit-  • 
;cr«l  svsteni  with  the  techniques,  the  cynl- 
r-'in,  the  fraud,  the  covert  activism,  the  wire- 
■ppplrps.  tlie  forgeries,  even  the  hirelinps 
.,;-niselves— many  o.'  them  imported  from 
'  lie  iiioio  odious  side  of  onr  foreign  opera- 
ions.  Even  with  the  Nixon  Administration's 
-eiisitivity  to  tarlfTs,  nobody's  InRflnct  for 
pr.itectlonlnii  was  up  to  the  task  of  keeping 
iiii.s  forel-^n  import  from  contaminating  tlie 
domestic  irarket.  On  the  contmry,  the  adul- 
:p>-HUon  v.as  ordered  by  highest  autiiority.  As 
J  K.  Galbr.'ulh  recently  wrote: 

Nothlrg  growing  out  of  the  Wateijjate  cpl- 
ode  lias  been  more  salutary  than  its  adver- 
li.^ement  of  the  banality.  Ineptitude  and  gen- 
rial  luiaUrf'.ctlveness  of  the  people  who,  re- 
Irased  from  foreign  employment,  sought  to 
!)iing  liie  darker  arts  nuttu'ed  by  our  recent 
loreign  policy  to  domestic  purposes.  ...  A 
:ovei;;.i  policy  that  need.s  E.  Howard  Kant 
c;  n't  be  right." 

Ironically,  few  have  put  It  better  than  E. 
Howard  Hunt  hlm.self,  ghostwriting  a  book  In 
tiie  early  sixties  for  Allen  Dulles,  The  Cltief 
of  Intelligence: 

"Free  peoples  everj-where  abhor  povern- 
rient  secrecy.  There  is  .comottitng  sinister  and 
f'.uigerous,  they  feel,<  when  governments 
shroud'  their  activities.  It  may  be  an  enter- 
!i'g  wedge  for  the  establishment  of  an  auto- 
iraiic  form  of  rule,  a  cover-up  for  their  mis- 
tikcs." 

In  the  .same  fcoo;c  Dulles  and  Hunt  wa*'! 
iis: 

"Forge;  y  i''  not  avaflablu  to  Western  inlet - 
lluence  in  peacetime,  for,  quite/ apart  from 
c  .nical  consideration'-,  there  is  too  mucji  dnii- 
,  er  of  deceiving  and  misleading  our  own  peo- 
ple. ...  In  totalitaria.i  systems  the  intelli- 
liCnce  function  is  oitcn  comliined  with  Inter- 
ii.al  security  operations.  .  .  .  Tiiere  have  been 
many  inst.uiees  in  which  dictators  have  con- 
verted authentic  intelligence  services  into 
p.iv.ite  gcstapo.s  for  maintaining  their  rule. 
.  .  .  This  country  certainly  wants  no  part  of 
an  organization  like- the  NKVD  of  Stalin  or 
the  KGB  of  Khrushchev.  The  very  nature  of 
o.ir  fjoverni.ient  under  the  Cinstitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  would  outlriw  such  orga- 
r-iratlons  a.s  these.  ...  It  can't  happen  here." 

A  io.v  'years  later  Hunt  was  complalniiiK 
that  John  Dean  simply  c!;d  not  uiidcrslF.nd 
liie  routino  pr.i'.Cite  of  our  f'. .eig.i  clant'';.^- 
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tine  services,  otherwise  he  would  have  feen 
clearly  that  Hunt's  denitUd  lor  $120,000  was 
not  blackmail  but  nojmal  family  support. 

The  glimpse  given  the  American  public, 
through  the  prism  of  Watergate,  of  what  goes 
on  in  tlie  covert  underworld  of  forei|,'n  policy 
carries  its  own  heavy  negative  Implications 
for  American  foreign  policy  generally,  and 
for  realpolitik  in  particular  II  it  can't  keep 
its  manipulutions  outside  the  continental 
limits.  The  di-tinclions  tiiemFClvcs  are  hard 
to  handle:  that  Uin;.'  at  h.onie  is  criminal, 
birt  lying  abroad  is  p.i'rioiio:  that  breaking 
and  entering  is  illegal,  but  not  If  it  is  a  for- 
eign embassy:  that  li.e  same  !<.ct  which  mer- 
its jail  if  "unauthori^.ca"  miglit  win  one  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  if  done  In  the 
name  of  national  security.  In  addition  to  the 
other  reasons  for  the  contemporar.-  disaffec- 
tion frcJhi  foreign  policy,  there  is  this  new 
one:  if  graduates  of  the  seamy  side  of  foreign 
policy  are  now  to  get  early  retirement  and 
pump  their  talents  of  prevarication  back  into 
■  the  mainstream  of  American  domestic  life, 
then  that  is  just  an  additional  reason  for 
copping  out  of  foreign  policy. 

Tlie  revelations  that  nobody  even  tried  to 
keep  these  matters  separate — to  keep  the  Wa- 
tergate mentality  safely  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water's  edge— are  shocking  enough.  But 
then  we  learn  something  worse — that  these 
were  not  sins  of  omission  but  commission. 
Deliberate  efforts  were  made  to  confuse  for- 
eign and  domestic  jurisdictions  well  before 
Mr.  Nixon's  fateful  tape  of  June  23,  1972. 
Again  there  were  seeds  well  planted  in  the 
sixities.  But  this  time  John  Mitchell  himself 
was  appointed  by  the  President  to  serve  on 
Henry  Kissinger's  40  Committee — the  Na- 
tional Security  Council's  foreign  covert  oper- 
ations group.  It  was  there  he  probably  first 
heard  the  phrase  "plausible  deniability."  This 
base  allowed  Mitchell,  the  national  security 
adviser,  the  wiretapping  enthusiast,  the  once- 
and-future  campaign  manager,  and  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer,  to  roam  for  years 
across  all  jurisdictions  with  precautions  and 
/  protections  thrown  to  the  wind.  When  sitting 
down  with  the  same  set  of  ITT  officials,  it  is 
hard  to  espouse  one  set  of  values  at  the  10 
a.m.  meeting  on  Chile,  another  at  the  11  a.m. 
meetilig  on  the  antitrust  merger,  and  still 
another  at  the  12  noon  meeting  on  financing 
the  Republican  convention.  Nobody  expec,ted 
the  Big  Enchilada  lo  behave  differently  from 
the  way  he  did. 

Here  we  confront  the  covert  test  of  presi- 
dential predictability:  the  murky,  protected 
area  where  the  President  is  a  free  agent, 
•where  the  customary  restrictions  on  men  and 
measures  don't  apply,  where  the  man's  inner 
boundaries  are  his  chief  restraint.  Here  Is  the 
ultimate  private  test  of  pi-esidential  account- 
ability: what  covert  measures  the  man  re- 
quests and  what  measures  he  rejects. 

If  realpolitik  has  to  operate  under  a  demo- 
cratic handicap,  so  niufh  the  better  for 
democracy.  If  personalism  carries  penalties 
as  well  as  satisfactions,  tliat's  life.  Our  brief 
experience  indicates  that  men  with  t'-.e  re- 
quisite inner  boundaries  are  hard  to  combine 
■with  Realpolitik  Unlimited.  In  suc^i  a  con- 
text, slippery  men  seek  slippery  measures. 
and  odious  measures  seek  odibus  men — a 
fateful  combination  destructive  of  democ- 
racy. 

THE  PENALTirs  OF  PERSONALISM 

With  debacles  of  personalism  fresh  In  hLs 
mind.  Secretary  Kissinger,  the  Great  Survivor 
of  the  wreckage  of  the  Nixon  Administration, 
might  well  begin  to  contemplate  the  probable 
penalties  of  Personalism  Unlimited  becau.=e 
they  might  prospectively  apply  even  to  his 
ov.n  .spectacular  case.  Last  year  when  he 
joined  the  State  Department,  he  promised 
to  institutionalize  foreign  policy.  He  could 
do  worse  than  review  that  (Tommltment  today 
after  more  than  a  year  of  nonimplementa- 
tion. 

For  here  Is  a  burden  which  is  self-imposed. 
It  requires  only  his  own  thoughtful  deter- 


mination to  resolve.  Unless  he  really  starts 
thinking  about  lessening  his  load,  his  critics 
charge — that  personalism  has  gone  to  his 
head — will  seem  more  and  more  plausible. 
Prom  the  outset  he  has  been  confronted  with 
resignations  and  vacancies  at  the  under- 
secretary and  assistant  secretary  levels  imme- 
diately below  him  in  the  State  Department. 
Those  who  have  departed  have  regularly 
complained  of  luck  of  access  and  of  nothing 
being  left  for  tl-cm  to  do.  Yet  apart  from  his 
proprietary  intercuts  and  the  time  he  has 
available  for  them,  ihere  is  just  about  every- 
thing left  to  do,  if  he  would  only  let  others 
do  it. 

We  krjow  his  dista.stfe  for  the  bureaucracy. 
We  notice  his  apparent  inability  to  free  even 
his  own  major  appointees  from  their  con- 
signment to  fringe  roles.  We  hear  about  the 
deliberate  wheel-spinning,  the  enforced 
inactivity,  and  the  frustrating  waste  of 
talent.  Yet  he  has  surrounded  tiimself  with 
personal  appointees;  Why  not  turn  this  sup- 
porting cast  to  useful  pursuits  in  the  vast 
areas  of  neglect  which  cry  out  for  policy 
attention? 

If  he  Is  bored  by  economics — argu.^bly  our 
most  critical  and  pervasive  priority — why  not 
find  someone  who  likes  It?  If  he  doesnj^  care 
for  Africa,  why  not  put  somebody  in  fliarge 
who  does?  If  he  has  no  time  for  Latin  America 
beyond  Acapulco,  why  not  let  competence 
rise  in  the  field?  If  he  has  no  taste  for  the 
day-to-day  cultivation  of  alliance  relation- 
ships acro.ss  either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific, 
there  are  many  who  can  do  it  well.  If  he 
prefers  to  forget  about  the  frustrations  of  the 
Fourth  World,  they  nevertheless  present  a 
picture  full  of  foreboding  for  the  one  billion 
poor  persons  involved. 

Traveling  and  telephoning  by  the  Secre- 
tary must  be  bolstered  by  persistent  and 
tangible  effort  across  many  networks  in 
Washington  and  around  the  world.  Other- 
wise, someday,  intimidation  will  prove  less 
magnetic  inside  the  State  Department, 
charm  will  prove  less  enduring  to  the  press 
corps,  and  the  next  act  under  the  Big  Tent 
will  cea.se  to  captivate  even  the  fee-payhig 
public  as  much  as  the  last  one.  When  that 
happens,  personalism  will  begin  to  peter  out. 
and  its  fuller  consequences  will  appear. 

Ultimately,  especially  in  a  democracy,  per- 
sonalism carries  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion. Personalism  breeds  fragility  in  rela- 
tionships generally.  The  ties  of  personalism 
begin  to  disappear  when  the  men  themselves 
begin  to  disappear.  Last  year's  Western 
leaders  are  gone  today;  today's  leaders  of 
the  Communist  world  will  be  gone  tomorrow. 
It  is  poignant,  even  now.  to  recall  the 
summer  summit  in  Moscow.  In  his  opening 
toast  at  Brezhnev's  Kremlin  banquet,  Mr. 
Nixon  said:  "Because  of  our  personal  rela- 
tionship .  .  .  there  Is  no  question  about  our 
will  to  keep  these  agreements."  Having  had 
more  experience  than  the  rest  of  us  have 
had  with  the  cult  of  personality,  the  men 
in  Moscow  considered  these  references  un- 
acceptable and  deleted  them  in  the  official 
Russian  translation.  Undeterred.  Mr.  Nixon 
returned  to  the  theme  a  few  days  later  in 
his  closing  toast,  once  more  praising  "the 
personal  relations  and  the  personal  friend- 
ship that  had  been  established."  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev replied  impersonally,  stressing  instead 
the  "feelings  of  respect  and  friendship  of 
Russians  for  Americans." 

If  we  must  take  seriously  the  proposition 
that  incremental  progress  in  U.S. -Soviet  re- 
lations merits  full-time  tending,  and  that 
otherv.i.se  nuclear  war  lies  in  the  balance, 
then  the  shuttle  service  between  Washing- 
ton land  Moscow  Is  all  there  is  to  foreign  pol- 
icy and  all  there  needs  to  be.  But  what  if 
those  Incremental  advances  are  mostly  pub- 
lic relations?  Or  what  If  they  are  reaily  not 
solidly  based  in  mutual  advtw^tage?  Or  what 
if  "arms  control"  agreementssTiH*Hhite  the 
arms  race?  Or  what  If  It  turns  out  tob^true 
that  one  country  le.ss  prepared  than  Ameri- 


ca to  meet  and  come  to  grips  with  the  sig- 
nificant nonstrategic  global  issues  is  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  devotion  to  that 
particular  relationship  conslilute.s  an  easy 
and  mutual  opting  out  of  the  world's  work 
for  the  rest  of  this  century? 

For  pergonal  relationships  can  invite  mis- 
understandings as  well  as  understandings, 
false  expectations  as  well  as  reasonable  ones  - 
The  risks  of  nonperformance  and  subsequent 
retribution  can  mount,  often  In  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  personal  stakes  invested  in 
the  outcome.  Irreversibility  becomes  rever- 
sible. Personalism  breeds  weakness  in  erod- 
ing its  dependable  support.  Major  tradeoffs 
leave  little  room  for  institutionalized  loyal- 
ties in  the  executive  branch,  the  Congre.ss. 
or  the  country.  Foreign  policy  considered 
only  as  a  spectator  sport  may  assure  that- 
cheers  today  sound  hollow  tomorrow.  The 
troops  may  not  be  where  they  are  supposed 
to  be  when  they  are  called. 

Personalism,  therefore,  often  tends  to  pre- 
fer tlie  superficial  and  the  transitory  over 
the  deep  and  fundamental.  Personalism  has 
a  short-term  timetable.  It  is  tempted  to 
take  benefits  now  and  leave  the  unknown 
costs  to  its  successors.  The  more  intractable 
the  problem  and  far-reaching  the  measures 
required  to  meet  It,  the  more  a  narrow  lead- 
ership will  be  tempted  to  Indulge  in  psuedo- 
solutions  for  appearances'  sake.  Personalism 
tends  to  deal  with  the  thin  crust  of  affairs. 
to»concentrate  on  personal  arrangements  for 
the  moment  rather  than  partnership  ar- 
rangements for  the  future. 

Personalism  gives  priority  to  other' person- 
alisms,  often  gravitating  to  personal  counter- 
parts vi'ho  can  always  b«»  found  on  the  au- 
thoritarian side  of  the  East-West  agenda.  It 
tends  to  filter  out  the  larger  galaxy  of  the 
public  issues  of  North-South  and  West-West 
relations.  Thus  our  policy  toward  genocide, 
militarism,  and  self-determUiation  In  the 
vast  Indian  subcontinent  becomes  a  simple 
function  of  a  decrepit  Pakistani  government  s 
willuigness  to  facilitate  our  first  secret  trip 
to  Peking.  Thus  personalism  pulls  us  into 
personal  embraces  with  authoritarian  per- 
sonalities in  Madrid  and  Lisbon  while  prais- 
ing their  "moral  courage"  literally  hours  or 
days  before  they  are  assassinated,  expelled, 
or  overthrown.  Every  sheikM  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  insists  on  nothing  less  thaii  the  Sec- 
retary's personal  attention. 

Consequently,  personalism  has  to  become 
fastidiously  restrictive  in  determining  how 
a  small  entourage  spends  its  time  in  a  nar- 
rowly chosen  field.  Personalism  breeds  selec-. 
tivity  of  an  often  Idiosyncratic  kind.  The 
greater  the  selectivity,  the  greater  the  other 
issues  which  are  Ignored,  short-circuited, 
suppressed,  or  bypassed.  However  vital  the 
Issues  chosen  for  the  great  man's  concen- 
trated attention,  liis  whims  are  determining, 
and  a  host  of  other  issues  pile  up  on  his 
desk  or  enter  the  dustbin  of  history.  Usually 
these  will  be  the  vital  longer-term  global  is- 
sues that  require  many  men  and  measures — 
the  complex  economic,  cultural,  social,  in- 
stitutional issues  which  do  not  lend  them- 
selves easily  to  the  high  drama  of  hi{;h-wire' 
acts. 

Faced  with  unf  ulfillable  requirements,  per- 
sonalism naturally  prefers  the  episodic  over 
the  continuing,  the  .specialized  over  the  com- 
prehensive, the  spasmodic  over  the  consist- 
ent, the  urgent  over  the  pervasive.  Unless 
somehow  compensated  for.  personalism  pro- 
motes a  bureaucratic  reversion  to  sullenness. 
a  political  reversion  to  cynicLsm.  and  a  pop- 
ular reversion  to  isolationism — all  of  them 
penalties  for  noninvolvement  and  manipu- 
lation. 

The  institutional  chaos  left  in  the  wake  of 
Kissinger's  triumphs  of  personalism  has  been 
hidden,  but  it  Is  equally  dazzling.  F^areigners 
want  him  to  be  desk  officer  for  everywhere. 
We  are  left  asking.  Why  do  those  with  con- 
tempt for  institution  feel  compelled  to  seek 
institutional  leadership?  Why  do  they  insist 
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on  pre-empting  control  over  j  oUcles  toward 
nations  and  continents  they  s{te  determined 
to  Ignore? 

It  is  precarious  for  any  society  to  find 
itself  for  long  in  this  fix^  dou  Dly  so  for  the 
United  States  with  its  Constitution  and 
democratic  ethos,  and  triply  lo  considering 
our  philosophic  rejection  of  elitism  and 
widespread  demands  for  gifeatir  public  par- 
ticipation. 

Most  of  us  know  instinctively  that  genuine 
solo  performances,  good  ones  imd  bad  ones 
alike,  eventually  come  to  a  cl  >se.  They  are 
the  least  likely  thing  in  the  world  to  be 
institutionalized.  Meanwhile  millions  of 
Americans  interested  In  foreign  affairs  in  and 
out  of  government  are  unlikel  7  to  have  an 
indefinite  capacity  for  being  manipulated 
as  the  passive  partners  of  real  politlk  They 
will  tire  of  playing  out  the  I  it  parts  and 
nonroles  assigned  them  by  Central  Casting. 
This  is  true  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  Is  true  inside 
the  State  Department.  It  is  true  in  communi- 
ties across  America.  However  ^  lamorous  the 
personality,  and  however  loni ;  the  success 
lasts,  the  self-discipline  of  ei  forced  Indlf- 
fefpnce  will  eventually  be  hare  on  the  spec- 
tators— especially  hard  on  an  /  merican  pub- 
lic already  Impatient  with  the  Insider  men- 
tality. Their  impatience  will  w  Iden  the  per- 
vasive gap  which  already  e  ists  between 
those  few  sitting  uncomfortab  y  in  the  seats 
of  power  and  the  multitude  sitting  equally 
uncomfortably  on  the  sidelir  es  of  events. 
As  the  euphoria  diminishes.  ;he  onlookers 
will  begin  to  distinguish  betveen  our  fof- 
elgn  policy  as  It  has  recently  tfeen  perceived 
and  our  foreign  policy  as  It  has  actxially  been 
pursued.  The  omissions,  costs,  and  contra- 
dictions win  come  to  the  fore. 

When  the  era  of  personalis  m  ends,  the 
search  will  resume  for  rellab  e  new  links 
between  men  and  measures.  I  will  not  be 
easy  to  begin  the  painful  proct  5S  of  restora- 
tion for  a  nation  wrung  dry  a:  id  manipula- 
tion and  the  collapse  of  public  rectitude.  In- 
deed, the  only  route  we  can  taki  is  conscious- 
ness-raising and  confldentjbuilding^ln- 
creaslng  the  proportionate  attention  we  pay 
to  measures  In  our  national  lif !.  while  weav 
ing  them  Into  the  fabric  of  hi  man  commit 
ments,  sympathies,  mandates} 
bureaucracies,  and  legislation 

But  the  test  of  a  people  h  is  often  been 
what    they    will    do    when    tl  ey    are    tired. 
America  is  tired  now.  Beyom 
tboee  who  have  deprived  the 
many  ways  of  Its  reputation, 
and  its  capacity  to  function, 
front  an  issue  more  enduring 
how  to  break  free  from  the  politics  of  exclu 
slon  auid  reinvest  constructively  in  the  poli- 
tics ol  Inclusion  ouce  more. 
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rcd  with  Cuban  Foreign  Minister  Raul 
Roa  and  declared  that  it  was  his  clear 
impression  that  Cuba  was  prepared  to 
discuss  a  more  normal  relationship  with 
the  United  States,  than  Castro  delivered 
a  45-minute  attack  on  President  Ford 
and  almost  all  of  the  policies  of  this  Na- 
tion. While  the  American  Senators 
watched  on  television,  Castro  encouraged 
the  Arab  nations  to  dLrregard  President 
Ford's  appeal  for  a  lowering  of  oil  prices. 
He  also  made  some  of  the  harshest  com- 
ments he  has  delivered  in  recent  years 
in  alluding  to  President  Ford's  recent  de- 
fense of  the  CIA  in  the  affairs  of  Chile. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  con 
vince  myself  that  the  two  evenis-^tlTe 
visit  of  the  U.S.  Senators_fl»<rcastro's 
intemperate  blast — were  unrelated  inci- 
dents. I  beUeve  Castro  wanted  to  demean 
the  United  States  before  the  entu'e  world 
by  making  it  appear  that  the  visit  of  the 
American  Senators  showed  the  United 
States  was  overanxious  to  come  to  terms 
with  his  Communist  government.    ^ 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  how  the 
trip  was  described,  it  still  had  the  effect 
of  placing  this  Government  in  an  em- 
barrassing position.  In  .the  long  run  it 
could  easily  make  trouble  in  the  Middle 
E^Lst  where  the  economic  problems  of 
the  West,  combined  with  Arab  oil  and 
Soviet  meddling  may  easily  place  Israel 
in  a  more  perilous  position  than  she  has 
ever  fenown  before. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  good  intensions 
in  the  world  still  need  a  factor  of  judg- 
ment. In  other  words,  I  believe  no  ^uch* 
trip  should  have  been  undertaken  uiMess 
it  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Kissinger  or 
somebody  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  with  the  expertisQ.to  under- 
stand affairs  in  Communist  Cuba. 

So  long  as  Castro  performs  as  he  is  at 
present,  and  s«  long  as  Cuba  remains 
under  tight  Communist  control,  I  believe 
the  United  States  should  steer  clear.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  easing  of  tension  I 
personally  want  to  see  the  initiative  come 
from  the  man  who  erected  those  tensions 
in  the  first  place — Fidel  Castro.  We 
should  not  be  sending  unofiBcial  delega- 
tions to  Cuba.  If  they  are  so  interested  in 
improving  relations  they  should  be  send- 
ing delogations  to  Washington. 


upon  his  health,  or  referring  him  10 
other  ser\'icc.-'. 

This  program  is  of  )jarticular  impor- 
tance today  because  of  the  stn^utring 
increase  in  food  prices.  The  elderly 
throughout  the  countiy  now  must  skimp 
on  food  as  it  is  the  easiest  item  in  their 
budgets  to  cut.  Rent  and  utilities  must 
be  paid,  and  health  care  is  a  must. 
Therefore,  the  aging  person's  food  budget 
is  reduced  to  its  bare  lipits.  As  a  result, 
many  are  forced  to  live  on  a  "tea  and 
toast "  diet. 

But,  meals-on-wheels  is  proving  to  be 
•very  eflfecti\e.  And  I  only  hope  that  we 
can  extend  its  effectiveness  by  expand- 
ing the  title  VII  program.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the  en- 
deavors and  interest  of  those  volunteers 
all  over  the  counti-y  who  have  put  in 
many  hours  to  sei-ve  those  in  need  of 
such  a  meal.  In  my  own  State  of  Idaho 
many  meals-on-wheels  programs  efifec- 
tively  serve  the  elderly  and  others  from 
a  base  at  a  hospital,  church  or  school. 

With  food  prices  continuing  to  rise, 
the  meals-on-wheels  program  becomes 
all  the  moi-e  important.  It  can  enable 
the  elderly,  blind  and  handicapped  to 
live  independently — instead  of  being  in- 
stitutionalized at  a  much  higher  public 
cost. 

For  these  reasons,  I  reaffirm  my  sup- 
port of  Senate  Resolution  409,  which 
designates  September  23  through  Sep- 
tember 27  as  "Meals-on-Wheels  Week." 


MORE  THAN  A  MEAL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
especially  pleased  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove legislation  on  Tuesday  to  desig- 
nate September  23  through  September  27 
as  "Meals-on-Wheels  Week. ' 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chaiiinan  of  the  Select  Nutrition  Com- 
mittee (Ml-.  McGovERN)  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  effort. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  am  very  familiar 
with  the  many  benefits  of  the  meals-on- 
wheels  progi-am  for  the  homebound  eld- 
erli'.  Under  title  VII  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  many  aging  Americans  have 
been  given  a  nutritional  as  well  as  a 
social  boost  by  the  visiting  volimteer 
who  personally  delivers  the  meal  to  their 
home.  The  visitor  also  performs  many 
other  helpful  services,  including  serving 
the  meal  to  the  elderly  person,  checking 


PIN-STRIPED  DESK  HOPPER 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B-^RD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Farm  Jotimal,  a  publication 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  farmer,  ran  an  excellent 
article  on  a  new  threat  to  the  agiicul- 
tural  economy. 

The  farmer  has  been  hit  by  inflation, 
consumer  boycotts,  drought,  floods,  and 
now  he  faces  an  invasion  of  the  "Pin- 
Striped  Desk  Hopper." 

The  author  of  this  fine  piece  has  his 
tongue  planted  firmly  in  his  cheek,  but 
a  message  of  value  lies  between  the  lines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Farm  Journal,  June-July.  19741 

Pest  Invadfs  Parm_  CorNTET 

(By  Gene  Logsdon) 

The  Pin-Striped  Desk  Hopper  Is  on  the 
loose.  Long  contained  In  its  breeding  areas 
around  Washington,  D.C..  the  two-legged 
parasite  began  migrating  across  the  country 
several  years  ago,  establishing  Itself  first 
around  state  capitols  and  then  spreading  in- 
to the  countryside,  slowing  food  production. 

"We're  not  sure  how  the  parasite  managed 
to  spread  so  fast  into  every  state,"  says  Reg- 
inald Fly^wat,  chief  of  the  Interstate  Pest 
Patrol,  "but  It  seems  highly  likely  the  Hopper 
has  been  pitching  rides  on  the  coattails  of 
governors  returning  from  Washhigton  with 
federal  funds." 

A  versatile  fellow,  the  Pin-Striped  Desk 
Hopper  has  no  particular  life  cycle  like  other 
pests,  although  It  does  spend  Its  entire  larval 
stage  behind  desks.  Once  It  pupates.  It  will 
go  anywhere  a  government  regulation  sends 
It — that's  everywhere. 

"We  can't  get  anything  done,"  complains 
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a  Minnesota  dairyman.  "Yesterday  a  Pin 
Stripe  fell  Into  the  bulk  tank  looking  for 
antibiotics  and  held  up  the  milking  for  an 
hour.  Last  week  two  of  them  landed  on  a 
tractor  my  boy  was  driving,  and  he  had  to 
stop  until  he  could  prove  he  was  my  son 
and  not  affected  by  labor  regulations.  There's 
two  of  them  buzzing  around  ui  iny  f.eld  now. 
trying  to  figure  out  if  I've  got  too  much 
erosion." 

"You  can't  get  rid  of  them,"  says  a  Te.xas 
cattle  feeder.  "We've  redesielted  our  feedlot 
three  times,  and  they  stiiJ^-on't  leave." 

"You  think  that's  bad.  look  at  me,"  moans 
a  local  butcher  in  Speevy,  111.  "A  whole 
swarm  of  them  settled  on  my  shop  last  week 
and  closed  me  down  because  my  floor  was 
wet  where  It  was  supposed  to  be  dry  anc"  dry 
where  it  should  be  wet." 

"That's  nothing,"  responds  a  Wisconsin 
veal  feeder.  "A  bunch  of  them  burrowed 
Into  my  last  load  of  calves  and  regulated 
them  off  tY/  market  because  they  found  a 
residue  in  the  livers  which  they  couldn't 
Identify. 

Like  the  Gypsy  Moth,  the  Pln-Strlped 
Desk  Hopper  is  an  Import  from  Europe  where 
it  was  called  the  Left-Winged  Office  Butterfly 
and.  in  Its  larval  stage,  the  Red-Banded  Bu- 
reau Worm.  Its  amazing  ability  to  consume 
large  amounts  of  paper  and  exude  endless 
webs  of  red  tape  were  long  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  socialist  dicUtorships. 

Then  in  the  193()s,  an  obscure  political 
scientist  in  our  State  Department,  Ellas 
Feathernest,  persuaded  the  government  to 
turn  some  Office  Butterflies  loose  In  Wash- 
ington. His  argument:  If  the  parasite  could 
spin  its  web  efficiently  enough,  all  the  Amer- 
icans who  were  out  of  work,  because  of  the 
depression  could  again  be  employed,  disen- 
tangling, classifying  and  selling  the  red  tape. 
(Lately,  they  even  erase  it.) 

So  complete  was  the  parasite's  acclimation, 
that  the  species  interbred  with  its  native 
(but*  harmless)  cousin,  the  Civil  Service 
Sloth  Bug  and  thus  changed  its  appearance 
by  the  addition  of  a  suit  and  tie  to  become 
the  feareij  Pln-Strlped  Desk  Hopper.  After 
that,  even  its  natural  predators,  the  Blue- 
Beaked  Graftcatcher  and  the  Sharp-Toothed 
Budget  Watcher  couldn't  always  tell  a  Desk 
Hopper  from  an  ordinary  citizen. 

Scientists  are  working  night  and  day  to 
develop  a  pesticide  to  control  the  Desk 
Hopper. 

"We've  tried  a  promising  formulation  ex- 
perimentally for  two  years."  says  Dr.  John 
Workhouse  of  Purdue.  As  a  systemic  or  con- 
tact spray,  it  will  dull  the  abUlty  to  dream 
up  new  rules  and  regulations,  while  at  the 
same  time  activating  the  adrenal  glands  to 
more  productive  work. 

"Trouble  is,  the  Desk  Hopper  develops  Im- 
munity very  fast.  Worse  than  that,  the 
chemical  causes  problems  with  ordinary  citi- 
zens who  get  a  dose  of  It.  It  dulls  their  abil- 
ity to  circumvent  the  rules  and  regulations 
the  Desk  Hoppers  dream  up." 

Continues  Workhouse:  "The  chemical  also 
causes  the  Blue-Beaked  Graftcatchers  to  lay 
infertile  eggs.  And  look  what's  happened  to 
the  Sharp-Toothed  Budget  Watcher — there's 
not  been  one  around  Wa.shington  in  years." 


CUBA 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  past  several  months, 
there  has  been  widespread  speculation 
that  there  would  soon  be  a  major  change 
in  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba.  If  this  possi- 
bility is  real,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  it  is,  then  I  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  any  such  change 
be  arrived  at  only  after  the  most  careful 
examination  and  debate.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  was  delighted  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  Byrd,  Jr.)  , 


contributed  so  thoughtful  a  statement 
on  the  subject  last  week. 

In  my  judgment,  such  an  examination 
should  begin  with  the  firm  understand- 
ing that  a  reversal  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States  of  its  long-standing 
position  in  favor  of  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic embargo  against  Cuba  places  no 
obligation,  moral  or  otherwise,  on  mem- 
ber states  to  change  their  own  policies  in 
this  respect.  In  other  words,  the  debate 
that  should  precede  any  change  in  exist- 
ing U.S.  policy  vis-a-vis  Cuba  should  be 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  our  own  assess- 
ment of  our  security  interests. 

It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset 
that  any  moderation  in  the  attitudes  of 
other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere toward  Cuba  does  not  reflect  a 
moderation  in  the  internal  practices  or 
external  intentions  of  the  Castro  regime. 
After  15  years  under  Fidel  Castro,  Cuba 
continues  to  be  as  despotic  a  state  as  the 
hemisphere  has  known.  The  regime  has 
i  maintained  its  control  over  the  populace 
through  techniques  of  political  repres- 
sion in  the  classic  tradition  of  the  Gulag 
Archipelago.  It  is  a  tyranny  from  which 
800,000  Cubans  have  fled,  often  at  great 
risk  to  their  lives.  This  is  a  rather  awe- 
some statistic,  Mr.  President.  It  means 
that  1  out  of  10  Cubans — the  equivalent 
of  more  than  20  million  Americans — have 
elected  to  abandon  their  homes  and 
families  and  friends  and  possessions — 
all  they  have  known  and  loved — rather 
than  continue  to  live  in  the  workers' 
paradise  imposed  upon  them  by  Fidel 
Castro.  Moreover,  there  has  been  no 
moderation  in  the  police  state  repres- 
sion that  has  caused  so  massive  an  exo- 
dus. According  to  recent  estimates.  Cuba 
today  holds  between  80  and  100.000  polit- 
icrl  prisoners  in  Soviet-style  forced 
labor  camp.?. 

Finally,  when  Fidel  Castro  may  have 
moderated  his  flamboyant  revolutionary 
rhetoric  in  recent  years;  while  he  is  now 
"pragmatically"  concerned  with  the  need 
to  legitimize  his  regime  and  bolster  his 
economy  through  hemispheric  recogni- 
tion and  trade,  he  has  by  no  means 
abandoned  his  interest  in  exporting  rev- 
olution. He  has  merely  turned  down  the 
decibals  while  continuing  to  aid  and  abet 
the  political  disruption  of  other  Latin 
American  states. 

What  I  would  like  to  discuss  today, 
however,  is  not  the  character  of  the  re- 
gime now  in  control  of  Cuba  nor  even 
that  country's  individual  contribution  to 
revolutionary^fcQOvements  and  terrorist 
activities  else\^ere  in  the  hemisphere. 
Rather,  I  would  like  to  discuss  two  as- 
pects of  the  present  Cuban-Soviet  alli- 
ance that  pase  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  any  normalization  of  relationships 
between  the  United  States  an(J  Cuba.  I 
speak  of  the  alliance  between  the  two 
countries  that  has  transformed  Cuba 
from  the  status  of  an  insular  tyranny 
with  a  limited  independent  capacity  for 
trouble  making  into  a  forward  base  avail- 
able for  military  and  political  exploita- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  alliaLce 
with  Cuba,  in  other  words,  provides  the 
Soviets  with  a  foothold  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  designed  to  prevent. 
One  consequence  of  this  alliance  has 


been  the  construction,  with  Soviet  help, 
of  a  d*cp  water  naval  base  at  Cienf  uegos 
that  is  visited  periodically  by  Soviet  sub- 
marine tender§^  As  a  result  of  a  private 
imderstanding  with  the  United  States, 
the  Soviets  have  thus  far  limited  the  use 
of  these  tenders  to  the  support  of  con- 
ventional, diesel  powered  submarines 
rather  than  nuclear  powered  ballistic 
missile  launching  submarines.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  tender  facility,  however, 
provides  the  Soviets  with  the  ability  to 
expand  their  submarine  presence  in  the 
Caribbean  on  very  short  notice,  an  abil- 
ity Whose  strategic  significance — espe- 
cially in  a  period  of  crisis — has  gone  vir- 
tually unnoticed  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  Soviet  nuclear 
powered  submarines,  including  those  of 
the  Yankee  and  Delta  classes,  tend  to 
have  restricted  patrols  because  of  the 
lack  of  convenient  forward  basing.  The 
capacity  necessary  for  the  basing  of  these 
classes  of  submarines  in  the  Caribbean, 
however,  can  be  provided  through  a  rela- 
tively simple  augmentation  of  Soviet 
tendering  facilities  based  in  Cuba.  Tliis 
would  be  achieved  through-the  deploy- 
ment of  Soviet  merchant  vessels  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  facilities  required  for 
reprovisioning  Soviet  nuclear  powered 
submarines.  In  terms  of  military  impact, 
the  effect  of  such  an  augmentation  of 
forward  basing  capacity  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  doubUng  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
submarine  force — which  is  already  larger 
than  that  of  the  United  States — and  this 
could  all  be  accomplished  in  a  pe/iod  of 
less  than  60  days. 

The  threat  to  the  security  intere.st.s  of 
the  United  States  that  would  be  posed 
by  such  an  abrupt  expansion  of  Soviet 
forces  in  the  Western  Atlantic  is  self-evi- 
dent, and  it  is  a  potential  threat  that  is 
tlie  direct  consequence  of  the  special  re- 
lationship now  existing  between  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  second  element  of  this  relation- 
ship that  should  be  of  major  concern  to 
every  nation  of  the  Western  Hemispliere 
is  the  intimate  connection  between  Cu- 
ban intelligence  organizations  and  the 
Soviet  Committee  on  State  Security, 
better  known  to  countless  millions  in  So- 
viet labor  camps  as  the  KGB.  Cuban  in- 
telligence activities  are  largely  financed 
by  the  Soviets,  who  have  converted  the 
Cuban  apparatus  into  a  de  facto  Western 
Hemisphere-  branch  of  the  KGB.  The  in- 
timate link  between  the  two  countries' 
intelligence  organizations  was  formalized 
in  an  agreement  signed  in  1968. 

One  result  of  this  arrangement  has 
been  a  change  in  the  pattern  of  the  .sub- 
versive operations  we  tended  to  associate 
with  Cuba  in  the  1960's.  I  speak  of  such 
things  as  Che  Guevara's  special  brand  of 
personal  diplomacy,  and  the  clandestine 
landings  of  armed  guerrillas  on  isolated 
shores.  Today,  Cuba  is  being  exploited  by 
Soviet  intelligence  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  or  encouraging  polit- 
ical subversion  in  major  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  spate  of  left- 
ist-oriented political  kidnapings  in  Ar- 
gentina and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  and  Mexico,  are  supported  by  So- 
viet intelligence  representatives  in  Ha- 
vana who  operate  through  a  network  of 
Cuban  nationals  in  Latin  America.  Tlie 
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confirmed  presence  of  Soviet-organized 
intelligence  and  subversive  oi  )eratlves  in 
Peru,  Ecuador,  Chile,  and  A-gentina  in 
tha  recent  past  emphasizes  tl  e  extent  of 
the  effort  being  made  by  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence authorities  to  undermir  e  and  over- 
throw constituted  regimes.  '  "his  perva- 
sive "'Cuban  Connection"  y  ras  under- 
scored when  the  13  recentU  captured 
Mexican  guerrillas — who  hal  kidnaped 
the  father-in-law  of  the  Me>  ican  Presi- 
dent— revealed  2  weeks  ago  th  it  they  had 
been  trained  for  their  task  n  Cuba.  It 
might  be  nobed  at  this  point  t  hat  Mexico 
has  been  Castro's  staunches ;  friend  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  haiong  stead- 
fastly refused  to  join  in  an  r  sanctions 
against  his  regime. 

Once  again,  the  intimate  i  elationshlp 
between  the  KGB  and  the  Cu  ban  intelli- 
gence apparatus  is  made  pos  Bible  by  an 
explicit  alliance  between  Cu  >a  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  s«  rious  mat- 
ters. They  directly  affect  the  s  ?curity  and 
stability  of  the  nations  of  tlie  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  Soviet-Cubi  n  partner- 
ship constitutes  a  form  of  "in  erposition" 
In  the  affairs  of  American  states  by  a 
European  power  that  Presi(  ent  James 
Monroe  warned  against  wher  he  formu- 
lated his  famous  doctrine  a  ( entury  and 
a  half  ago.  It  may  well  be  tl  at  the  best 
way  to  remove  the  Russian  pr  isence  from 
Cuba  Is  by  relaxing  existing  s  anctions  so 
that  the  Cubans  can  be  wear  ed  of  their 
economic  dependence  on  he  Soviet 
Union.  It  can  be  argued  that  £  s  the  sanc- 
tions have  failed  to  bring  ab(  ut  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Castro  regime,  and  as  we 
are  not  prepared  to  help  bring  about  that 
collapse  by  force,  we  must  Jaccept  the 
reality  of  a  Communist  enclave  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  accommodate  our  r>oli- 
cies  accordingly. 

These  are  arguments  whose  force  I  can 
understand  and  whose  consequences  I 
am  prepared  to  accept;  but  only  If  we 
condition  any  change  in  our  policy  to- 
ward Cuba  on  a  change  in  Ci  iba's  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  To  be  specific, » 
if  we  are  to  cortsider  any  lift  Ing  of  cur- 
rent economic  and  political  sanctions 
against  the  Castro  regime,  w(  must  as  a 
first  condition  require  that  Cuba  re- 
nounce Its  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, order  the  withdrawal  of  I  loviet  mili- 
tary technicians  and  intelligence  oper- 
atives, and  deny  the  use  of  C  iban  terri- 
torial waters  and  basing  faci:  ities  to  the 
Soviet  navy. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  t  >  cooperate 
in  relieving  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  high 
cost  of  subsidizing  the  Cuban  economy 
without  in  any  way  diminish  ng  the  So- 
viet presence  in  tliis  hemisphe  re.  > 

There  are  other  conditions  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  would  also  impose  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  lifting  of  exlstiig  political 
and  economic  sanctions  again  it  Cuba.  We 
should,  for  example.  Insist  on  he  unham- 
pered movement  of  newsmen  and  infor- 
mation between  our  two  couni  ries.  In  this 
and  perhaps  other  ways,  we  i  nay  be  able 
to  open  small  windows  to  the  free  world, 
pnd  to  that  extent  mitigate  the  effects 
of  a  consolidation  of  Castro  s  Iron  grip 
on  the  Cuban  people  that  v  ould  inevi- 
tably flow  from  a  restoratior  of  normal 
relations  between  our  countrj  es. 


As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  Mr.  President, 
any  change  in  our  existing  policy  should 
be  preceded  by  a  full  examination  of 
every  aspect  of  the  Cuban  situation.  We 
may  have  opportunities  in  the  months 
ahead  to  shape  events  in  the  Caribbean. 
We  cannot  afford  to  squander  them 
through  hasty  or  Ill-considered  conces- 
sions. There  is  too  much  at  stake. 


; 


KEITH  JONES  WINS  BAYLOR  UNI- 
VERSITY NATHAN  BURKE  MEMO- 
RIAL COMPETITION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Composers.  Authors,  and 
Publishers  each  year  sponsors  competi- 
tions at  all  accredited  law  schools  for 
papers  on  the  subject  of  the  copyright 
law  and  related  matters. 

This  year's  winner  at  Baylor  Univer- 
sity is  a  Wyoming  man,  Keith  R.  Jones 
of  Jelm,  Wyo.  Mr.  Jones  wrote  his  paper 
on  the  subject  "Characters  and  the  Copy- 
right Clause — Is  a  Character  a  Writing?" 

For  this  first  place  paper,  Mr.  Jones 
received  a  cash  award  of  $250.  He  also 
received  national  recognition,  both 
through  this  statement  and  the  society's 
own  efforts  to  recognize  these  winners 
across  the  Nation. 

We  in  Wyoming  are  proud  of  this 
young  man.  Keith  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Troy  P.  Jones,  also  of  Jelm.  He  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  In 
political  science  from  Baylor  in  1969.  At 
the  Baylor  University  School  of  Law, 
Keith  was  comments  editor  for  the  Bay- 
lor Law  Review  and  editor-in-chief  of 
the  school  newspaper,  the  Baylor  Bar- 
rister. He  was  a  member  of  both  the  Har- 
vey M.  Richey  Moot  Court  Society  and 
Phi  Delta  Phi  fraternity. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  Keith  Jones  for 
his  achievement,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  informing  me  of 
his  effort  from  Stanley  Adams,  president 
of  the  society,  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

American  Society  op  Composers, 

Authors  and  Ptjblishers, 
New  York.  fTY..  September  10. 1974. 
R«    Keith    R.   Jones,    ^    Rancho   Pequeno, 

Jelm,  Wyo. 
Subject:  Award  of  First  Prize,  Nathan  Burkan 
Memorial    Competition,    Baylor    Unlver- 
elty.  School  of  Law. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  McGee  :  With  ■  the 
thought  that  you  might  like  to  extend  your 
personal  congratulations  to  Mr.  Jones,  we 
take  pleasure  in  advising  you  that  be  has 
been  awarded  the  First  Prize  for  a  paper 
sxibmltted  by  him  In  the  Nathan  Burkan 
Memorial  Competition  held  at  the  Baylor 
University  School  of  Law.  Mr.  Jones'  paper 
Is  entitled  "Characters  and  the  Copyright 
Clause — Is  a  Character  a  Writing?" 

This  Competition,  in  which  the  law  school^ 
of  all  accredited  universities  In  the  country 
are  Invited  to  participate,  Is  sponsored  by 
our  Society  to  enhance  Interest  In  the  Im- 
partial study  and  analysis  of  copyright  and 
related  laws.  Awards  of  $250  and  $100  are 
made  for  the  two  best  papers  submitted  In 
each  of  the  participating  law  schoou. 

The  Competition  Is  conducted  entirely 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Dean  of 
each  law  school  and  under  such  rules  as  he 
may  promulgate. 


lu  1969,  Mr.  Jones  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  Political  Science  from  Baylor 
University.  At  the  Baylor  University  School 
of  Law,  he  was  Comments  Editor  for  the  Bay- 
lor Law  Review  and  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
school  newspaper.  The  Baylor  Barrister.  Mr. 
Jones  was  a  member  of  both  the  Harvey  M. 
Richey  Moot  Court  Society  and  Phi  Delta 
Phi  Fraternity. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Troy  F.  Jones,  also 
of  Jelm.  Mr.  Jones  is  single. 

Desiring  to  give  these  winners  every  pos- 
sible recognition,  in  addition  to  the  mone- 
tary award,  it  Is  our  policy  to  inform  inter- 
ested public  ofiBclals  so  that  In  each  case  the 
student  may  be  impressed  by  the  reaction  of 
leaders  of  a  democracy  toward  scholars  who 
demonstrate  exceptional  ability  lu  their 
studies. 

We  hope  that  you  ^vill  "exteod  your  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  Mr.  Jones. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  Aoams, 

President. 


THE  DEATH  OF  BONY  HAMPTON 
PEACE,  JR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  South  Carolina, 
Bony  Hampton  Peace,  Jr.,  who  spent  his 
life  in  the  newspaper  and  broadcast  busi- 
ness, died  SeptenJber  5,  1974,  at  the  age 
of  68. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  hono- 
rary chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Green- 
ville New  s-Piedinont  of  Greenville,  S.C. 
honorary  chairman  of  Multimedia 
Broadcasting,  and  a  director  of  Multi- 
media, Inc.,  and  the  Asheville  Citizen- 
Times  Co.  of  Asheville,  N.C. 

During  the  past  half  century,  Mr. 
Peace  had  served  neswly  every  depart- 
ment in  the  Greenville  newspaper  orga- 
nization and  was  president  of  WFBC 
Radio  for  many  years.  Throughout  his 
outstanding  career,  he  proved  to  be  an 
astute  businessman  and  civic  leader.  He 
and  his  brothers,  Roger  C.  Peace  and 
Charlie  Peace,  expanded  their  father's 
business.  Peace  Printing  Co.,  into  the 
highly  successful  News-Piedmont  oper- 
ation. Later,  they  developed  radio  and 
television  stations  and  other  newspapers 
as  part  of  their  business  enterprise  and 
merged  their  total  communications  net- 
work into  an  organization  known  as 
Multimedia,  Inc.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Mr.  B.  H.  Peace,  Jr.,  was  the  last  member 
of  his  family  to  hold  ah  ofiBcial  position 
with  the  company,  his  brothers  having 
died  several  years  ago. 

Despite  a  very  busy  business  career,  Mr. 
Peace  devoted  himself  to  a  number  of 
worthwhile  community  activities.  He  was 
always  generous  with  his  time  and  fi- 
nances in  benefiting  educational*  and 
civic  projects  of  merit.  In  recognition  of 
his  exceptional  service  to  those  around 
him,  Purman  University,  his  alma  mater, 
presented  to  him  its  highest  alumni 
award  last  April.  Mr.  Peace  had  rendered 
distinguished  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Purman  Advisory  Council  and  had  long 
been  a  supporter  of  the  institution  and 
its  programs. 

Mr.  Peace  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Greenville  and  was  graduated  from 
Porter  Military  Academy  In  Charleston, 
S.C,  and  Furman  University.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Greenville  and  numerous  civic,  chari- 
table, cultural,  and  social  organizations 
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to  which  he  made  prominent  contribu- 
tions of  time,  energ>',  and  resources.  He 
will  sui-ely  be  missed  by  his  many  friends 
and  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Thui-mond  joins  me  in  e.ttendicg 
deep  sympathy  to  the  family  of  this  emi- 
nent man.  Sui-viving  are  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Julia  Pedrick  Peace;  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Peace  Stall, 
of  Greenville:  Mrs.  Judy  Peace  Hart,  of 
Laurinburg,  N.C;  Mrs.  Estelle  Peace  Mc- 
Clary,  of  Greenw  cod :  a  son,  Bony  Hamp- 
ton Peace  HI,  of  Murrclls  Inlet;  and  12 
giandcluldrea. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
a  number  of  newspaper  accounts  about 
Mr.  Peace  appeared  around  our  State.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  one  such 
representative  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Greenville  News  on  September  6. 
1974,  entitled  "B.  H.  Peace,  Jr.,  Nc.'S- 
Pledmont  E.:ocuUve,  Dies,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

B.  H.  Peace.  Jr.,  News-Piedm.ikt 

'*  •*  ExtctrxrvE,  Dies 

Bouy  Hampton  Peace  Jr.,  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  The  GreenvUle  News- 
Piedmont  Co.  and  long  associated  with  news- 
papers and  the  broadcast  industry,  died 
Thursday  in  a  Georgetown  hospital  after 
undergoing  surgery.  He  was  68. 

Peace  devoted  more  than  a  half  century  to 
the  newspaper  field,  starting  fts  a  carrier 
whUe  still  a  youth,  delivering  The  Greenville 
News  to  soldiers  nt  Crmp  Sevier  disrlng 
World  War  I. 

He  and  his  brothers,  Lhe  late  Roger  C. 
Peace  and  Charlie  Peace,  developed  their  fa- 
ther's commercial  printing  enterprise  into 
The  Greenville  News-Piedmont  Co.,  merging 
the  two  papers  with  other  newspajiers.  radio 
and  television  properties  into  what  is  now 
Multimedia,  Inc.,  a  communications  firm  with 
interests  in  several  states  In  the  Southeast. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Dorothy 
Julia  Pedrick;  four  children,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Peace  Stall  of  Greenville;  Mrs.  Judy  Peace 
Hart  of  Laurinburg.  N.C;  Mrs.  Estelle  Peace 
McClary  of  Greenwood  and  Bony  Hampton 
Peace  ill  of  Murrolls  Inlet;  and  12  grand- 
children. 

Funeral  services  v.iU  be  at  11  a.m.  Satur- 
day at  The  Mackcy  Mortuaiy.  The  body  is  at 
the  mortuary. 

At  one  time  or  another  Peac«  had  been 
connected  with  practically  every  department 
of  The  News.  He  was  the  last  member  of  his 
falnlly  to  ser\e  as  an  official  in  the  company. 
His  newspaper  career  started  in  the  press 
room,  after  serving  as  a  carrier,  and  from 
tljere  he  moved  to  the  circulation  depart- 
ment. Later  Peace  worked  in  the  newsroom, 
the  composing  room,  and  the  advertising  de- 
partment. 

As  a  young  boy  he  worked  as  a  bookbinder 
and  ledger  liner  operator  for  his  father's 
Peace  Printing  Co.  when  B.  H.  Peace  Sr.  be- 
came business  manager  of  The  News  In  1916 
and  purchased  the  paper  a  few  years  later. 

Peace  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  Greenville,  Porter  Military  Academy  tn 
Charleston  and  Furman  University.  During 
stmuner  vacations  he  worked  for  the  news- 
paper company. 

In  the  early  1930s  Peace  became  president 
of  WFBC  Radio,  owned  by  The  News-Pied- 
mont Co.,  and  held  that  position  until  a  new 
company  was  organized  to  include  television 
and  radio  operations.  At  that  time  Peace  was 
in  the  executive  department  of  The  News- 
Piedmont  Co..  where  he  served  as  secretary, 
vice  president  and  executive  vice  president. 
Roger  C.  Peace  succeeded  his  father  and  was 
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publisher  \mtll  his  death  in  i968.  The  other 
brother,  Charlie  Peace,  was  general  manager 
of  the  newspapers  until  his  death  in  1958. 

Furman  UnlTcrsity  last  April  honored  B.  H. 
Peace  Jr.  with  its  highest  alumni  award.  Dr. 
Gordon  Blackwell,  Furman  president,  cited 
him  lor  •'exceptional  achievement  and  meri- 
torious service"  to  the  university  as  he  pre- 
sented Peace  the  Bell  Tower  Award  on  behalf 
of  Furman  trustees.  Peace  was  a  member  of 
the  Furman  Advisory  Council  and  long  sup- 
ported Furn»an  through  personal  service  and 
financial  resources. 

One  of  several  cohtributions  to  Purrnan 
was  a  633,000  fund  given  in  1971  to  per- 
manently endow  an  athletic  sc'nolarship.  He 
made  the  gift  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Laura  Estelle  Chandler  Peace. 

Peace  was  honorary  chairman  of  l!ie  board 
of  Multimedia  Broidcasiing  and  was  a  di- 
rector of  Multimedia,  Inc..  and  the  Asheville 
Citizen-Times  Co. 

Ha  was  a  member  of  vhe  Flr.^t  Baptist 
Church  of  Greenville.  He  was  a  32iid  degree 
Mason  and  an  Elk,  and  was  a  member  of 
numerous  civic,  social  and  culHiral  organiza- 
tions in  the  area. 

Peace,  who  lived  at  119  Byrd  Boulevard, 
Greenville,  was  a  world  traveler.  He  and  Mrs. 
Peace  had  visited  nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe.  He  owned  a  home  at  Pawleys  Island, 
where  he  spent  much  time  during  summer 
mouths. 


SUPERTANKERS 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  some 
months  ago  the  House-passed  legislation 
(H.R.  10701)  which  authorized  construc- 
tion of  deepwater  ports.  These  ports  are 
currently  designed  to  accommodate  the 
so-called  very  large  crude  carriers — 
VLCC,  and  ultimately  ultra  large  crude 
carriers — ULCC.  These  ships  range  in 
.size  from  200,000  deadweight  tons  on  up. 

Recent  experience  with  these  enor- 
mous ships  demonstrates  that  they  are 
extremely  difficult  to  maneuver— "^-^r- 
cially  in  nan-ow  straits — and  that,  oe- 
cause  of  economizing  on  their  construc- 
tion costs,  they  are  also  subject  to  dan- 
gerous structural  and  operational  failure. 

A  few  months  ago  the  New  Yorker 
carried  a  .series  of  two  lengthy  articles 
by  investigative  reporter,  Noel  Mostert. 
Mostert's  articles  point  out  that  these 
giant  supertankers  are  being  constructMi 
without  adequate  operational  and  en- 
vironmental safeguards. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  there  have  been 
some  accidents  involving  these  giant 
supertankers.  One  accident  occurred  in 
mid-August  when  the  209,000-ton  tanker 
Al  Foutas,  in  attempting  to  maneuver 
into  position,  broke  off  a  coupling,  spill- 
ing about  500  tons  of  oil.  According  to 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  accident 
'put  out  of  commission  the  country's — 
Germany's — single  oil  terminal  capable 
of  taking  tankers  of  uotto  250,000  tons." 

On  September  11,  thCWall  Street  Jour- 
nal ran  a  story  about  a  206,000-ton 
tanker  owned  and  operated  by  the  Royal- 
Dutch  Shell  Oil  Co.  The  tanker,  stranded 
in  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  has  already 
leaked  "a  least  9  million  gallons  of  oil." 
The  Coast  Guard  estimates  that  about 
14.3  million  gallons  have  already  been 
spilled. 

Before  the  Senate  considers  legislation 
to  construct  deepwater  ports,  it  might  be 
helpful  to  reflect  on  the  awful  conse- 
qences  of  accidents,  even  far  ofifshort, 
involving  these  giant  ships. 


Mr.f  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent _,  that  the  above-mentioned  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Jour:ial. 

Sept.  11,  1974] 

1  ANK.EB  That  Spiij,ed  Mu-uons  of  Gallons 

OF  Oil  Still  Stranded 

New  York. — An  oil  tanker,  known  to  have 
leaked  at  least  nine  million  gallons  of  oil. 
remains  stranded  in  the  stormy  Strait  oX 
Magellan  at^li»tip  of  Souih  America. 

The  oil  .spillage  from  the  ^ishap  ■poten- 
tially l.s  bigger"  tiian  what  occurred  when 
the  Torrey  Canyon  oil  tanker  broke  up  and 
later  v.a-s  sunk  off  the  coast  of  England  in 
Maich  1967,  according  to  a  consultant  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard.  He  has  Just  reiurued 
from  the  site  of  the  grounded  tanker. 

A  spoliesman  for  a  imlt  of  the  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  Group  said  that  nine  million  to 
11  million  gallons  of  oil  have  leaked  from 
the  206.00CKton  tan'-^cr  Metula,  owned  by  s 
Ciirac?.o,  Netherlands  Antilles,  subsidiary  of 
Shell  Transport  &  Trading  Co.,  London, 
England.  But  U.S.  Coast  Guard  sources  al- 
lege that  by  latest  count  about  14.3  minion 
gallons  of  oil  have  been  ."iniiied  from  the 
ruptured  Metula. 

The  Shell  spokesman  here  sa'.d  that  the 
sniilage  has  occurred  in  a  "virtually  unin- 
habited area"  and  that  Shell's  primp  concern 
is  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  area.  Th"  J;3.5 
million  Metiila  was  st-inded  In  the  strait 
Aug.  9  about  75  miles  from  the  nee.re^t  ttru-n, 
Punta  Arenas.  Chile. 

Shell  says  it  has  many  pollution-control 
experts  at  the  site  and  a  special  environ- 
mental report  will  be  made  by  Shell  Inter-' 
national  Marine  Ltd.  A  Shell  tanker,  the 
18.989-ton  Harvella.  has  unloaded  part  of  the 
0*1  rrom  the  Metula  and  aixither  tanker,  the 
90.000-ton  Bergeland  chartered  by  Sliell.  has 
rrore  recently  began  similar  operations. 

But  snowstorms  and  50-knot  winds  have 
hampered  them.  The  captain  and  eight  key 
crew  members  have  remained  aboard  the 
Metula  but  the  rest  of  the  crew  was  re- 
moved from  the  stricken  vessel  and  r.own 
back  to  the  Netherlands  weeks  ago. 

A  special  eight-member  pollution  control 
'strike  force"  from  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
has  been  on  the  scene  for  several  creeks. 
They  brcnight  with  them,  by  C-130  cargo  jet- 
plane,  special  high-speed  pumT)s  that  were 
tjken  to  the  Metula  by  tugboats. 

A  Shell  spokesman  believes  the  Met'.iln 
can  be  salvaged.  One  obser\'er  said  about 
half  the  Metula's  15  cargo  tanks  and  four 
fuel  oil  tanks  "have  problems.  "  She  was 
hauling  190.000  tons  of  crude  oil. 

There  are  three  Chilean  Navy  tugs  as- 
sisting in  the  operations  plus  three  salvage 
company  tugs  that  hope  to  tow  the  Metula 
free. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Cominero?. 

Aug.  20.  1974) 

G:  P.MAN  Oil  Deuvert  Hindeeeo  by  Tankis 

ACCIITENT 

WiLHELMSHAVEW.  GERMANY — The  rammlBg 
here  In  mld-Atigust  of  a  fixed  discharge  cou- 
pling by  the  209.000  ton  tanker  "Al  Foutas" 
out  of  Kuwait  has  put  a  serious  crtmp  in 
the  delivery  of  oU  to  Germany. 

The  accident  occuired  in  bi-oad  daylight 
while  the  tanker  was  maneuvering  into  po.-J- 
tion  to  discharge  Its  cargo.  It  broke  off  the 
cotipling.  spilling  some  500  tons  of  oil  In  the 
deep  waters  of  the  lower  Jade,  which 
promptly  drifted  ashore,  spoiling,  for  tha 
time  at  least,  the  resort  beaches  of  the  area. 

More  seriously,  for  Germany's  supply  of 
oil.  it  put  out  of  commission  the  country's 
single  oil  terminal  capable  of  taking  tank- 
ers of  up  to  250.000  tons,  from  which  runs 
the   main   nortli-.south    pipeline   connecting 
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,the  North  Sea  with  ihe  bij 
around  Cologne  ai.d  Gelse 
Petroleum,    E'.so.    Veba    an 
Isclie    Braunkohlon    all    ha|i' 
those  areas. 


I.ARer   SHIPS 

'>Vi''.i  this  connection  oui 
tl-!e   iyize  of  ships  now  able 
Wilhehnshaven  Terminal  w 
150.000   tons.   Larger  ships 
helmshaven  will  have  to  be 
terdam.   from  which  the  d 
the   German    refineries   will 
move  expensive.  It  l.s  genei|i 
the    nev.ly   completed    term 
■^ill  be  repaired,   but   the 
lea.st  nine  months  and  will 
million   (.*5.8  million),  inch 
Ing  up  of  the  beaches. 

This  incident  has  reagitp 
the  question  that  is  botlierii 
v.orld  as  to  tjie  largest  prac 
ers  and  in  what  areas  thej 
lowed  to  operate.  Higher  pi 
increased  tiie  pressure  to 
tankers  to  carry  it  at  lower  ^ 
of  the  smaller  ones  are  hard 
profitable  busines.s. 

Following  the  succe.ssful 
the  483,000  ton  'Globtik 
ber.  Shell  ordered  tiiree  ship.s 
ffcm     the     French     shipyarc 
I'Atlantlque   Saint, -Nazaire. 
being  laid  for  ships  in  the  1,0 
which  both  Japanese  and 
capable  of  producing. 

A  technical  analysis  of  su 
pared    by    the    American    in 
Kent  C.  Thronton  .showed 
be  about  1.600  feet  long,  26C 
would  draw  over  loO  feet  < 
15.5  knot  speed,  two  turbines 
power  each  would  be  requlreil 
the   .speed    to    18  5    knots 
doubling  of  the   engine   c.^ 
such  a  monster  wlien  unde'r 
even   more   of   a    problem 
forward. 

Navigation  and  stoering  w 
taken  out  of  human  hands, 
business  entrusted  lo 
fiiost  advanced  fighter  planes 

It  would  be  impractical 
nnwleldly    ships    in    the    ci 
Channel,  and  even  the  deep  . 
terdam  and  the  planned  outpi 
mouth  of  the  Elba  at  Neuwe 
with   only   slightly   more 
water,  would  prove  hazardous 
Added  to  the  problem.s  of  , 
uucongested  enough  for  these 
to  sail  in,  and  harbors  deep 
them.  Insurance  costs  could 
spell  the  end  to  the  whole 
Lloyd's  actuaries  calculated 
mum  premium  would  be  at  ._ 
a  year,  and  estimates  that  It 
trAnely  difficult  to  organize 
take  on  such  a  risk. 

All  these  factors,  plus  the 
logical  risks  of  a  "Torrey 
aster   or   an   explosion   at  sei., 
German  marine  analyst  wrltln  f 
paper,  die  Welt,  to  suggest 
may  soon  be  willing  to  settle 
price  but  greater  convenience 
shipping  oil  in  more  man 
ers. 
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|Pi-om  the  New  Yorker.  Ma|  13.  1974| 

SUPERTAN  KER — I 

Per   most  of  \is,  the  old   r: 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  stUl  prov 
basis  for  comparison  In  Judgidg 
ships.  During  two  generations 
ized  the  ultimate  achievement 
gineerlug.  and  most  seamen 
nothing  bigger  would  ever  be  bt<Ut 
right,  in  a  sense.  In  terms 
nothing  will  ever  equal  the 
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the  days  of  the  pnssenger  liner,  which  as  a 
class  gave  tis  our  towering  ships,  are  fast  com- 
ing to  an  end.  The  Queen  Mary  now  lies  per- 
manently moored  as  a  museum  and  tourist 
l.otcl  at  Long  Beach  Harbor.  In  California; 
the  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  thousand  thirtv- 
one  feet  from  i:ow  to  stern  and  once  the  larg- 
est liner  afloat,  was  apparently  sabotaged  by 
lire  in  Hong  Kong  Harbor  in  1972.  and  Is  now 
being  demolished  where  she  lies  In  any  event, 
wlien  big  ships  such  as  the  Qtteen  Elizabeth  2 
are  built  today,  advanced  technology  allows 
D.em  Lo  carr\  about  the  s.-tnie  mm-.ber  of  pas- 
.  fngers  wi.hin  more  modest  dimension.". 
What  the  marine  prophet.?  f.illed  to  imagine, 
however,  w.is  a  cargo  carrier  on  the  scale  of 
I  lie  old  Queens  And  oil  tatikeis  surpassed 
that  .>!'alf  in  the  early  si.xties. 

To   Compare    a    supertanker    to    the    old 
Cuiiard   Queens  is  a  somewhat   tricky  busi- 
U'-.'-s.  While  a  giant  passenger  liner  mounts 
mlo  the  sky.  an  oil  tanker  spreads  below  the 
v.atcr.  r;Uher  on  the  principle  of  the  Iceberg. 
Eighty  per  cont  of  the  .ship  is  bc'ow  the  sur- 
l:ice  whon  .she  is  fully  loaded  All  ships  desig- 
nate their  size  in  terms  of  totuiage.  and  any 
coinpari'-on  between  the  Q'leens  and  super- 
tankers is  further  confused  by  the  fact  thai 
tankers  alw.^ys  describe  them.selves  !n  dead- 
v.clght  tonnage,  while  passenger  ships  do  so 
;>i  gro-ss  tonr.age.  Gross  tonnage  is  a  ship's 
tncloEed  cubic  capacity,   a  gross  ton  being 
equal  to  a  lunulred  cubic  feet  of  permanenliv 
♦  iKlosed  space:  this  is  the  usual  measure  for 
a  passenger  ship,  whose  gross  tonnage  rises 
rapidlj  with  each  cabined  deck  added  to  her 
,  .superstructure.   Deadweight   tonnage,  which 
excludes  the  weight  of  the  ship  itself,  is  the 
weight  in  tons  of  the  cargo,  fuel,  stores,  and 
ballast   that   a  ship   can   carry   before  sub- 
merging her  load  line,  or  Plimsol  mark.  Since 
fuel,  .stores,  and  ballast  make  only  a  small 
dillerenc©  in  how  deep  a  tanker  sits  in  the 
water,  deadweight  becomes  a  rough  descrip- 
tion- of   hnv.-   much   oi!   she   can   carrv.  Laid 
aloni^sido  the  old  Qtiecn  Eli;^abeth.  the  SS 
Ardshiel.  a  more  or  Irss  typical  British  super- 
lankcr,  on  which  I  have  sailed  from  feuroue 
to    the    Persian    Gulf    and    back,    would    be 
thlvt\ -three  feet  longer  and  thirty-nine  feet 
wider  She  has  a  deadwei{;ht  measurement  of 
:il4.085  tons,  and  her  gross  tonnage  may  be 
reckoned  al   119.678  toi'.s.  against  the  83.673 
tons  of  the  Queen  Ellzab^^th.  The  Elizabeth 
normally  drew  thirty-nine  and  a  half  feet  of 
water:  the  Ardshiel,  fully  laden,  draws  sixty- 
three.  It  Is  when  supertankers  ride  high  in 
ballast,  however,  that  they  truly  match  the 
old  Cunarders.  When  the  Ardshiel  Is  empty  of 
cargo,  her  hull  sides  are  Virtually  as  high  as 
those  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  were:  a  smooth 
steel  clIfT,  the  more  forldable  for  being  un- 
broken by  portholes  and  embarkation  ports. 
And,  big  as  she  is.  the  Ardshiel  is  less  than 
half  the  size  of  the  world's  largest  tnnker,  the 
S  S.  Globtik  London,  which  has  a  deadweight 
inea.surement  of  476.292  tons. 

The  evaluation  of  the  supertankers  has 
proceeded  at  an  a.stonlshlng  pace.  When  the 
Second  World  War  ended,  the  largest  tankers 
had  a  deadweight  measurement  of  18,000 
tons.  In  1950,  a  28.000-ton  ship  was  consid- 
ered Important  enough  to'  be  launched  by 
Princess  Margaret.  By  1956,  tankers  of  45,000 
tons  were  sailing  the  seas,  and  plans  for  a 
100.000-tonuer  had  been  announced.  In  the 
early  sixties,  the  first  ships  In  the  latter 
class  were  being  saluted  with  all  manner 
of  superlatives,  and  these  were  extended, 
in  turn,  to  the  tankers  of  150.000,  170,000, 
200.000,  and  250,000  tons,  which  followed 
fust  upon  each  other.  The  consequence  was 
that  by  1968,  when  the  first  of  six  326,000- 
tonners  entered  service  on  charter  to  Gulf 
Oil,  all  exclamations  of  amazement  had 
grown  weak  from  repetition.  The  novelty 
was  over.  There  was  a  weary  concession  that 
anything  was  now  possible  "at  sea  Moreover, 
public  wonder  had  by  then  turned  to  con- 
sternation as  a  result  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Ton-ey  Canyon,  a  118.285-ton  Llberlan-regls- 
tered   supertanker,  which,   fully  laden,   ran 


heiself  onto  rocks  off  the  Scllly  Isles  early 
in  1967,  with  devastating  results  for  the  ad- 
.iacent  coasts  of  the   English   Channel,   ai.d 
which  has  become  the  .symbol  of  the  envi- 
ronmental threat  .-.11  supertankers  represent. 
Ihe    title   of    bicgest   ship    In    the    world 
l.as  become  as  ephemeral   as   that  of   Miss 
America.  Even  now,  who  of  those  who  e<'er 
fa-v   them   could   forget    the   Aciuitania,    the 
Berengaria.   the  I«viathan,   the   NormanUie. 
the  Rex.  the  Biemen.  and  the  Conte  dl  Savoir. 
as  supremely  bi^  ships,  though  ii  is  decides 
shjce  their  demise?  SupertanKers,  unhappilv. 
have  no  trtie  diiitlnctioi'   to  preserve   tl:eni 
fr.oiii   anonymity   once   tlie   mere   novelty   oi 
liieir  4,ize  has  worn  off.  I  doubt  if  you  would 
tind  any  tanker  s.ijioi   v. ho  could  recite  the 
.successive  titleholders  since  the  tirst  lOO.OoO- 
t.jiiner  hit  the  water.  On  the  other  hand.  1 
would  bet  that  any  able-bodied  seaman  on 
the   Queen  Mary  In   1939  would.   If  pres-sed, 
i.ave   been   aljle    to   give   a    pretty   accurate 
summary   of   competition    lor    the   Atlantic 
Blue  Ribbon— awarded  for  the  fastest  pas- 
saj^e    between    the    Ambrose    Lightship    and 
tn<'  Bishop  Rock— since  1907,  when  the  Lu- 
sit.uiia  and  the  Mauretania  began  the  big- 
Milp  and  high-speed  era.  Be  that  as  it  mav. 
when  the  366.813-ton  Nis-sekl  Maru  succeeded 
the    326,000-ton    Gulf    ships    as    the    big- 
gest vessel  In  the  woild  in  1971,  the  event 
passed    virtually    without    remark,    and    the 
launching  of  the  476,025-ton  Globtik  Tokvo 
a   year  later   was  an  event   noticed   mainlv 
by  the  industry.  The  Globtik  Tokyo  Itself  feU 
back  in  line  when  the  Globrlk  London  was 
launched  the  following  year,  and  It  will  be 
superseded  when  several  540.000-tonners  now 
ordered    are    completed.    Globrlk    London's 
cwiieio    have    announced    that    eventually 
they  Intend  to  build  a  tanker  of  more  thai» 
700.000  tons.  Until  science  provides  an  alter* 
native  souive  of  energy,  or  until  all  heavily 
industrialized  nations  attain  self-sufficiency 
in  oil,  neither  of  which  i.s  inunedlately  In 
prospect,  oil  will  continue  to  be  tl»e  principal 
cargo  on  the  seas,  and  tankers  presumably 
will  continue  to  increase  in  size.  Japanese 
and  British  shipbuilders  have  been  busy  for 
some  time  with  feasibility  studies  and  dock- 
yard preparations  for  a  million-tonner — they 
rail  It  the  megaton  tanker — and  some  ship- 
ping men  already  have  started  talking  about 
a  1.250,000-tonner. 

The  fate  of  mtich  of  mankind  has  often 
been  affected  by  ships  \t  various  kinds,  us- 
ually fighting  ones,  and  the  survival  of  in- 
dividual nations  occasionally  has  been  de- 
pendent upon  shipping  as  a  whole,  ae  Brit- 
ain's was  ior  periods  during  the  Second 
World  War,  taut  never  before  has  the  con. 


tinuailon  of  life  Itself  for  millions  In  every' 
segment  of  the  globe  been  so  Inextricably 
linked  to  the  dally  pas.sage  of  any  one  class  of 
merchantmen.  Without  oil  tankers,  as  recent 
events  have  forced  us  to  realize,  much  of  the 
world  would  simply  stop.  The  world  tanker 
fleet  at  the  end  of  1973  stood  well  over  two 
hundred  million  deadweight  tons.  Ships 
scheduled  for  delivery  In  1974  amount  to 
more  than  forty-flve  million  tons — the  equiv- 
alent of  the  entire  world  oil  fleet  in  1957. 
All  organization  of  the  United  States  ship- 
ping companies  that  register  ships  In  Liberia 
and  Panama  has  estimated  that  an  interna- 
tional fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion tons  deadweight  could  be  necessary  by 
1980  to  handle  the  world's  oil  shipments,  Ui- 
rludlng  those  to  the  United  States.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  new  ships  would  all  be  supertank- 
ers. Not  having  developed  the  necessary  deep- 
water  ports,  the  United  States  has  not  so  far 
hnported  any  petroleum  directly  in  tankers  of 
100.0Q0.tons  or  more.  Each  year,  about  half  of 
theJCnlted  States'  imports  has  consisted  of 
refired  products  brought  In  small  tankers 
from  the  Caribbean,  and  of  the  crude  oil  that 
has  been  Imported  some  ihlrty-elght  per  cent 
ha-s  arrived  by  pipeline  from  Canada.  Now 
that  the  oU  embargo  has  been  lifted,  plans 
are  being  made  for  supertankers   to  crowd 
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Ir.to  North  American  waters  In  large  num- 
bers, and  if  they  do  they  will  surely  bring 
with  them  their  many  special  prcblems, 
•-i'fd.  at  some  poltit,  disaster. 

Supertankers,  by  apd  large,  have  assumed 
n.  hok  of  such  brutal  and  uncompromising 
.':uK-LionHlism  that  they  strike  the  observer 
PS  beinc  not  sc  much  shi;is  designed  to  carry 
r\\  as  mere  tank  barges  fitted  with  engines 
^-nd  a  place  In  which  men  can  bunk  and  steer. 
Vivti!  the  early  sixties,  tankers  as  big  as  100,- 
OOD  tons  still  had  their  bridges  amidships. 
T'le  crew  and  the  engineers  lived  eft,  above 
■  lie  engiiifs,  and  the  master  and  the  other 
navigating  ofHcers  lived  iii  the  midships 
structure  below  the  bridge.  In  efvect,  the  shin 
consisted  cf  two  communit  ■.  ■;  connected  by 
a  catwalk.  Although  being  segregat-ed  aft 
V.  ith  the  crew  meant  being  conveniently  near 
the  machinery,  the  engineerUig  o.licers  on 
the  old  tankers  felt  that  the  living  arraiage- 
ments  simply  enhanced  the  deck  officers' 
traditional  sense  of  higher  caste  and  over-all 
superiority.  It  was  a  quarrel  as  old  as  steam 
proptjlslon.  Then,  in  the  early  sixties,  the 
bridge  and  everythhig  else  in  the  midships 
structure  were  moved  to  the  stern,  and  now 
the  captain  peers  forward  over  a  fif^h  of  a 
mile  of  deck  to  the  v.ater  brerkip.g  on  his 
bow.  \7hatever  the  ail-aft  principle  of  con- 
struction (Introduced  for  economy,  and  be- 
cause it  was  felt  to  be  safer  l;i  the  event  of 
explosions)  hps  done  to  aesthetics,  it  has  en- 
tirely changed  the  ->oclal  structure  of  tankers, 
putting  the  engineers  and  the  navigators 
together,  with  the  chief  engineer  and  the 
ship's  captain  finally  and  unequivocally  ac- 
corded equal  status  and  space  on  the  same 
deck. 

Automation  has  carried  thepe  changes  even 
further.  Where  once  there  were  only  two 
castes  of  officers,  the  navigators  and  the 
engineers,  there  is  now  a  third,  the  elec- 
tronics men.  Only  a  derade  ago.  the  ship's 
electrician  wns  a  petty  officer  who  changed 
the  light  bulbs  and  fixed  the  fuses.  He  is 
now  called  the  electrical -engineer  officer,  and 
approaches  the  master's  and  the  chief  engi- 
neer's level  of  seniority.  There  ''are  super- 
tankers In  operation  today  o.i  which  the 
navigation,  the  carso  loading  and  discharge, 
the  engine  operation,  the  crew's  wages,  and 
even  the  medical  reports  and  histories  are 
handled  by  computer.  The  computer  receives 
a  ship's  position  from  satellites:  the  com- 
puter avoids  collision  by  monitoring  the 
radar's  reports  of  surrounding  ships.  Tliotigh 
such  installations  are  too  costly  to  be  gen- 
eral, they  represent  the  trend.  The  unmanned 
ship  sailing  the  seas  by  remote  control  may 
not  be  seen  for  some  time,  but  within  a 
decade  ships  could  be  run  by  teams  of  tech- 
nician-navigators which  would  be  no  larger 
than  the  flieht  crews  of  747s.  and.  like  flight 
crews,  would  depend  upon  navigational  in- 
_struciions  from  the  terminals  they  are  ap- 
"proaching.  I  have  heard  that  one  British 
company,  whose  ships  are  being  run  by  com- 
mittees consisting  of  narlgation,  engineer- 
ing, and  electrical  officers,  has  alreariy  drop^ 
ped  the  title  of  captain,  and  Is  c-lling  the 
ship's  master  the  manager.  Even  t'.ie  v/ord 
"ship"  seems  to  be  goin:^  out  of  stvle.  Tank- 
ers of  between  200,000  and  400,000  tons  are 
called  V.L.C.C.s,  oi^  Ver>'  Large  Crude  Car- 
riers, and  those  of  more  than  400.000  tons 
U.L.C.Cs,  or  Ultra-Large  Crude  Carriers. 

Offering  so  little  charm  In  their  profile  and 
pra.-tically  no  speculation  about  their  pur- 
P-'^ses.  vhe  supertankers  have  brought  monot- 
ony and  a  feeling  of  loss  to  the  maritime 
h.orizons  as  they  have  come  plodding  past  In 
endless  procesoion:  they  dim  the  seaward 
imagina-.ion.  I  live  above  the  Strait  of  Gi- 
braltar, with  a  view  over  this  nassage  from 
Tangier's  Vieille  Mont.agne.  and'lf  I  sran  the 
.sea  there  through  my  glasses  there  Is  a  good 
--•hance  thr.t  at  any  given  moment  cverv 
vessel  of  the  twelve  to  twe:ity  In  sight  wUl 
be  a  tanker.  I  do  this  many  times  a  dav  when 
I  am  home,  and  I  fi?el  cl.^ted  when  the  sweep 


of  the  deeply  laden  or  ballasted  and  high- 
riding  oil  carriers  reveals  In  Its  midot  an  old 
"tliree-island"  merchantman,  at  least  thirty 
ycai-3  old.  moving  Imperceptibly,  at  eight  or 
ten  knots,  and  blowing  smoke  hi  such  quan- 
tities that  one  knows  ner  to  be  a  coal-burner. 
I. A  three-island  ship  is  one  with  the  tradi- 
tional  balance   cf   a   forecastle,   a  midships 
bridge   and   officers'   living   quarters,   and   a 
poop.)    The   ship   I   might   see   would    very 
likely  be  Spanish,  but  she  could  be  Portu- 
guese.  Greek,   Turkish,   Cypriot,   Maltese,   or 
Algerian — ha'id-me-d-wn  tonnage  that  was 
pro'oably   built   on    the    Clyde   or    the   T\ne, 
holds   five   or   six   changes   of   name   to   her 
credit  at  Lloyd's,  has  tramped  at  one  time  or 
;  siother  tlirottgh  every  trade  in  the  world,  and 
is  n-jw  reduced  to  c6stU;g  at  en  arthritic  pace 
in  the  Mediterranean,  with  Casablanca,  Lis- 
bon, ancL  the  Canaries  as  the  limits  of  her 
endurance  beyond.  Such  a  vessel  does  at  least 
open  every  sort  of  conlecture.  She  /ooA-.s  like 
a  slap,  sits  upon  the  sea  as  though  fitted  to  It, 
and  is  adaptable  to  all  its  caprices,  becatise. 
for  one  thmg,  she  has  siieer,  meaning  tljat 
her  Imes  flow  with  an  upward  slope  at  both 
oLcm  and  stern,  and  she  also  has  rake,  in  the 
nicely  calculated  angle  at  which  her  two  tall 
masts  and  single  funnel  lie  from  the  per- 
pendicular. Rake,  where  it  still  existis  (most 
elderly  passenger  liners  and  freighters  have 
it),  is  tlie  steamship  nge's  last,  lingerinj  in- 
herita.ice  frc-m  sail;   the  rake  of  the  great 
masts  of  a  square-rigger  helped  diminish  the 
tremendous  strains  put  upon  the  hull  b>  full 
canvas  and  the  pitch  and  lurch  of  the  ship. 
In  composing  the  rakod  balance  of  the  masts 
and  funnels  of  the  passenger  liners  of  the 
North     Atlantic,     marine     architects    ofi-en 
achieved  a  memorable  beauty,  and  one  has 
only  to  return  to  photographs  of  ships  such 
as  the  old  Cunarders  Mauretania  (1907)  and 
Aqultanla    (1914)     to    confirm    this.    When 
these  or  any  of  the  big  liners  of  the  thirties 
Used    to   sail    down    the   Hudson  jpnd   then 
.-i-owlv  stand  out  on  their  course  for  the  Nar- 
.•■ows,  they  went  with  a  statelineSs  and  seren- 
ity thtit  seemed  strangely  poignant  for  such 
•- a.t  and  powerful  structures.  Passing  before 
tlie  arrogMnt  uprightness  of  the  rkvscr.^.ners. 
tl'.e  delti-ate  slant  of  their  masts  and  funnel 
implied  a  healthy  ac-jeptance  of  the  essential 
fallibility  of  all  man's  works,  a  graceful  con- 
cession to  their  element.  So  when  I  see  one 
of  these  three-island  relics  dawdling  through 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  what  I  am  really  ad- 
mlrUig  is  the  aesthetic  qualities  that  "were 
po.ssessed  not  so  long  ago  by  practically  all 
ships,  from  the  erandest  to  the  humblest. 

Of  rake  and  sheer  th* .  V.L.C.C.s  and 
U.L.C.Cs  have  almost  none.  Just  about  the 
only  lines  these  ships  have  are  straight  ones. 
The  bow  may  have  a  slight  protective  up- 
ward tilt  for  taking  the  seas,  but  the  hull 
runs  back  to  the  stern  like  a  wide,  s-olid  steel 
pier. 

fae  stern  itself.  Instead  of  gracef-.illv  clos- 
ing olT  the  hull  with  some  form  cf  curve  or 
fold.  Is  often  flattened,  as  though  .sawed  off. 
Ihe  lofty,  slanting  masts  of  yesteryear  are  re- 
placed by  some  type  of  steel  tower  atop  or 
abaft  the  bridge;  it  is  intended  nwinly  for 
aerials  and  rad.ir  scan.;ers,  which  do  the  Job 
once  left  to  the  man  in  the  crow's  nest,  that 
lotiely  lookotit  barrel  thra  w?.s  set  halfway  up 
tlie  mainmast. 

D-.e  VvV  »  routes  for  whl;h  supertankers  were 
principally  designed — between  Eurooe  ard 
the  Eeislan  Gulf  via  the  Cape  of  Gooi:!  Hope, 
and  octwecn  tlie  Per.'^ian  Gulf  and  Japan, 
ij-.rcuph  tha  Strait  of  Malacca — are  long  ones. 
The  distance  betvv-een  Rotterdam  and  Ras  Ta- 
nura.  in  the  Gulf,  Is  11.170  miles,  so  fetching 
a  cargo  from  there  means  a  r-iund  trip 
nughly  equal  to  tT  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe.  It  is.  moreover,  a  painfully  slow  trip. 
becaiuse  a  mode.-;t  speed— usuallv  sDmelhing 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  knots— is  the 
most  economical  one  for  these  s'nips.  (The 
most  illustrious  clipper  of  all,  Cutty  Sark. 
often  ran  Eevci.ieen  knots  and  did  fifteen. 


f.nd  could  have  outflown  a  V.L.C.C..  as  she 
occasionally  did  some  steamships  of  her  dav;. 
most  modern  freighters  average  eighteen  to" 
twenty  knots,  and  the  last  Blue  Riband 
holder,  the  S.S.  United  States,  has  been  said 
to  be  capable  of  forty  knots  and  possl:*.- 
more.  She  won  the  Blue  Riband  by  hitting  an 
average  of  oc.o9  knots.)  For  a  supenanker. 
a  round-trip  voyage  between  Europe  and  the 
Gulf  requires  at  leabt  two  months,  sometime i 
more.  The  voyage  to  North  America  is  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  duration. 

During  the  voyage,  supertankers  stoo  nn- 
where.  Mail  and  fresh  supplies  are  taken 
a  j.^&rd  at  the  Cape,  but  either  lliey  are  de- 
livered by  a  helicopter,  v.hlch  drops  its  pa-rk- 
ages  onto  the  deck  whiie  the  ships  sieams  p: 
slow  speed,  or  th.ey  are  i;rou^ht  by  launch  to  x 
rendezvous  poi-it  twelve  miles  off  Cape 
Town  Harbor.  When  a  ship  reaches  the  GuU. 
the  loading  usually  takes  place  from  s-ea  ries 
miles  offshore.  It  is  all  done  In  twelve  to 
iweriiy-four  hours,  and  the  shia  starts  tlie 
lotig  haul  back  to  its  European  de.-tinalion.^ 
which  may  change  several  limes  during  the 
voyage,  depending  upon  the  prevaliii.g  pat- 
tern of  European  demand.  Such  changes  ol 
orders  are  of  only  brief  interest  to  the  ere'* , 
for  it  scarcely  makes  any  diJTerence  to  those 
on  board  v.hether  they  wind  up  in  Bantr;- 
Bay,  Eire,  or  Taranto,  Italy — unless,  of  coy.rse. 
they  ars  getthig  off  and  goinj  home  on  leave. 
If  ihey  are  net,  the  activity  of  discharge  is 
too  brief  and  intense  to  ofier  much  cha.  c? 
of  cett.ng  ashore.  There  wovJd  proba'oly  'oo 
nowliere  to  go  anyway,  the  tanker  berths  Le- 
Incr.  ^s  a  rule,  the  farthest  reach  of  anv  port. 
An  Increasingly  common  practice,  i;:  Europe 
as  well  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  to  moor  tani;- 
ers  to  offshore  pipeline  buoys,  fifteen  or 
tv.enty  miles  out.  so  that  a  ship  travelling 
constantly  between  these  two  areas  is  forever 
a;  sea  and  removed  from  the  shore. 

Sipertaukcrs.  like  jet  aircraft,  arc  ir.-^  ex- 
pensive to  keep  idle.  Until  recentlv,  there 
vas  a  rou-il;!  a-sumptisn  that  a  slMp'spert  a 
third  of^  her  time  in  port,  loaditw  or  d.^- 
rharging'  or  waiting,  and  the  rest  at  sea.  A 
tniiker  spends  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  her 
t'ine  in  port.  (Estimated  costs  of  tanirer 
operation  are  based  on  the  ship's  being  a- 
tea  three  huadied  and  forty  to  three  -.undred 
„nd  fifty  days  a  .vear.)  Strenuous  effort.,  are 
made  to  increase  even  this  where  it  Is  ps- 
sible.  and  tanker  masters  must  aocr-unt  'rr 
literally  every  'minute  cf  delay:  Shell  Inter- 
national Marine  once  calculated  thst  cutlintr 
one  hour  in  p?,rt  from  the  fourteen  thousand 
or  so  port  calls  made  by  Its  tankers  c.-'.itd 
save  five  million  dollars  a  year.  It  costs  from 
thirty  t-.i  fifty  thous?nd  d<iilars  a  day  vo 
operate  a  V.L.C.C,  whose  profit  can  be  as 
much  as  three  or  four  miMlon  dollars  on  n 
voyage:  such  profitability  aIo-;e  mike-:  iry 
ici'-.'uess  an  anxious  matter. 

What  all  this  me:^ns  as  far  ss  the  ta  .'cr 
Eai!or  is  concerned  is  that  once  aboard  I'lf 
ship  he  seldom  rets  cfr  until  his  imme^;;i'e 
period  of  service  on  the  vessel  is  ever:  r':-n 
have  stayed  on  board  ship  for  a  year  vir>-- 
out  setting  foot  oi^  land,  and  I  hice  l-ear.i 
of  even  longer  periods.  The  chief  engineer 
aboard  a  Shell  tanker  en  which  1  .<^^ljcd  j;; 
t?6S  t'ld  me  that  he  had  beeti  twice  .iroMtt-u 
t'-.?  world — throu-h  the  Mediterrtn^- v  Vj 
the  F.ir  E.tsr.  across  t)-.e  Pacific  to  V'-^\ 
through  Psnp.ma  to  Curacao.  South  America, 
nitd  t3  all  sorts  of  o'.aer  exotic  a-d  intereii- 
in'.!  places — nnd  "rcen  nowt  of  the  lot  .-f  \\n. 
nov.i  but  the  bloody  engines  and  the  blooSv 
bi'lklteads  of  me  cabin,  and  the  bnck  of  tt  • 
eld  mill's  gin  bottle."  On  some  sh:;j.<.  o.r.?c:-. 
msy  have  their  wiv?s  and  children  rboard. 
and  all  scrupv.lous  trinker  operators  ViaUe  a 
great  ePort  to  rive  their  supertanker  new", 
a  fixed  rotation  of  service  and  leare.  But  few 
r'nilrrs  evpect  to  do  less  than  two  crnserut;-,*- 
voyages,  and  that  means  fnur  and  possibly 
six  months  on  baard.  The  leave  period  1-  froin 
six  v.eeks  to  tv.o  months— then  back  fcr  a:i- 
other   bout.    In    1971,   three   younj   British 
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■•^..ikcr  s.il'i.is  wore  .sent  to  Ja 
wt  lire   to  their  ship,   the 
"  hiie  she  was  dischaiyiiii?  a 
-.^cre  foid  bv  the  prnr.eciiKr 
vi.Ui  ,U'c  on  the  s'lip  that  tlia 
\.'  3i't  iicr  on  tire  in  the  ;iope 
v.auifi  be  paid  osT  and  flown  i 
I^^Tv.  rtt  least,  got  their  wish. 

.Xaviaptiou  oi  tue:;e  huge  ?'■ 
{•>  r.pvv  skill.  Coniiln^'   them 
i.-ed  set  of  reile.iies  nud  Judfji 
i    g  v.j-.at  such  a  lonj:.  wide 
f.iMJiot   c!o  ju  harbor  or  In 
ic-'.ii  nad  cTlier  cuii;;-).nUcs  trai 
r.'id  pi.ots  aljoard  r.iiiil-.vTre 
e;-.  of  V.L.C.C.3  on  .-'.n  elsht 
Crcnobic.  France;  the  faclUtle  ; 
n.odela  of  pic:s.  sea  berth.';. 
i^:'d  typical  nariow  chr,'  irc"s. 
i.iid.  tanker  senior  m.-isiers  en  I 
irr.ired  In  a  slriiuLitor.  which 
ci"  the  simulators  lised  for 
J:i  '.his  ca.ie  Ui  the  f.-icsimlle  bit: 
HuO-ton  ship.  It  i.s  siipposed  to 
e\''Ct  e.xperlencp  of  taking  a  .si: 
.•-hallcw  coastal  vir^rs  while  p 
tor  a  harbor  in  all  soit.s  oi  w 
canditious,  as  well  i^  rf  copln 
.■-;Li.;niir,n3  tCat  mi:;lii  arise  on 
Usually,  on^  mnffiTs  wno 
ril,  comnanie.^  r.'e   -ox.  to  Gre 
to  train'  Other  VX.CC.  mast?!-! 
ir.  the  job. 

Even   on    thf?   optn    wate-s 
r.cd  p!en-r  o:  bsa  roo:>i.  It 
•  t'-'ee   nautical  milps  and  tW' 
v,..-3  to  stop  a  2o0.000-ton  tai 
teen  kiiot,^.  and  there  Is  a  s 
.-Up  icr  a  :ai.l:er  thai  Is  « 
d3A  t  £Cop   the.se  sJi,p3;    wher 
r-.?rchantm.tn  ',vonld  drop  Its 
;:.•. tempt  to  hold   lis  motion. 
r  ut  hors  to  stop  a  supertanker 
.•-;;s'''-*i.v  unJcr  way  would  sin 
cables  to  be  wreiicVed  from 
;.-er!men'..'5  wUh  'oiakhig  liap'?. 
i:;tderwa'.('i:    br.<Kiiig    paiachu 
produ:ed  ..;;v  pra-.^ioal  solutloi 
Ir 

~  or  ^n^nell^  er 

open  re.i  is 
ijut  lu  confined,  iTO'.\c;ed,  or  s 
lore  so,  and  Ls 
Superumicers,    li':e 
according  to  an  liuernatloiial 
liie  road  which  are  substantia 
t.inco  fiom  the  Jijneteenth   ci 
rules  served  siiippins  well  uni 
era,  but  for  tankc-rs  thev  £re 
■  txcal,    or    even    d: wjuight    d 
master    of    a    2O0.0U0-t'.)n    tp 
tl; rough   ihe  S.iait  of   Dover 
ccntly  happer.ed)  find  that  no 
scribed  procedures  do  him  pny 
iisiou    situation,    because    iie 
stop  in  iin;e  and  the  only  a.i 
ting  Tj'.e  helm  over  '  -aula  take 
»ut  of  its  depth  and  put  it  hai 
]?o    ij    dependent    upon    tiie 
'.  ;_il.^iice  of  the  oiicoining  ve<;' 
iiion.  regulaUoiis  i  ;'\e  bcf<a  rev 
v.iU   help  sui>.i-iankers,   but 
R:e  i';ol  to  btconic  e:^^:^.Jl:■u  iin 
iti75,  JI-.   ih.^  ea;..':.s..  Ihere  a 
new      r-;g.iia  lions      concerning 
1  shts.  wh'ch  idt;.  !iy  a  icsbel 
rt  nijht.  Many  mstaii  ffs  hi'-o 
r.f  .'rnjBller  snips  trying  to  klcci 
itrwpid  and  r.iter  l.ghis  ot   a 
till  tht;  i;?.tnru;  i^iiiinplioii  iha 
l^.wpcn    tl.e    twu    :Jbi..'aL>?d 

.■Jvir.eriO'.l'ers  en'cr  ah.Tllc.'. 
r    k.  lully  laden.  U.I.C.C.s  cai 
B^l'lc  at  all,  and  V  L.C.Cs  ha 
v.'A'n  ex;  rcme  delinry  along  .' 
.'.,!2«.'s  tjiey  most  fretiuenUy  u.si 
Kor;h  Sea,  the  Strait  of 
."=t.-^!',  of  Dover.  These  and  &»h 
tir.s  have  alway:  been  a  worry 
i:.c  deep  halls  of  Die  big  stipa 
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extended  .su'3.--i.iri":'ce  iviv'c'a'.ional  re'^uiie- 
ment.'i  to  depths  that  had  previously ' been 
the  concern  only  of  submarine  captains.  Ill 
.some  areas,  particularly  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
supertankers  sometimes  sail  with  a  clearance- 
of  as  little  as  two  feet  above  the  sea  flo'^r. 
The  dapper  Ls  ^'ompotindcd  by  the  incl  that 
supcrt.nKtvs  tc!>.d  to  .squai  b;.  the  hov/,  and 
i;i  shlpr.  over  20,'),000  tons  the  difference  cnn 
nmooiit  tr>  .14  much  a-  fc'r  iret  even  at  re- 
duced !:pv-fd:  m  ireuve:*,  the  squat  is  Increased 
hv  tiulie  ordinary  wave  effects,  tic'a!  surges, 
or  currei.i-;. 

S.ht.-U  I'lt^nftional  >tn!lne.  tne  sL-'^le 
Iprtest  ov.ncr  r.nd  chanerer  cT  tinkers,  de- 
clared ill  1057  that  Its  policy  v.-as  to  allow  a 
minimum  cleri-ance  of  two  feet  for  its  F'llps. 
Commentine  on  this  In  an  arllcle  written  for 
the  jTine.  ij'Tl.  issue  oi"  a  m-iriUme  monthly, 
Snicti/  at  .Sea  lT7tcrnnti  }nul.  Coron'aiider 
JI.  a.  P.  K.\nken.  a  British  nlarine  engineer 
aiic?  maiitune  cou.su!ta;it,  remarked.  •Whllo 
this  may  be  sufficient  la  well-maintained 
dredged  cli'' .npl:;  with  a  Faiid  '.-r  mtid  b"ttom, 
it,  certainly  is  not  In  open  sea  coi^dilions, 
'more  e--pecij!l:-  If  the  bMtom  is  i-ock  or  cnra'. 
ii  there  are  any  wrecks  in  the  area,  if  t;'!o 
weather  Is  .stornn,  or  K  ihere  ha^e  been  few 
CKaiice.';  for  .".ccurate  posit  ion -fi.ving," 

Tlio  ITvdr  "rrph'.c  n?parTm-!ur.  of  th? 
Brit'sh  i;a'. r  o.  timates  thnt  there  r.rs  -.hlrty- 
fu  >  htiridicii  ::no-.vn  wrecks  ii;  the  Ei^jilish 
t.  I'.aiinel  alcne.  Seabra.s  are  also  w?ll  sir;-'  n 
■wHh  submarine  co.bJes.  Put  the  most  dis- 
tur':i;«g  new  elerpput  In  tlie  situat'on  Is  the 
dl.=co.>'r}-.  1  ;  a  result  of  a  c!o,ser  Evr.itiny  oi 
the  sc.'t.pd.  of  huge  fsnd  v.avefe  moviii;: 
along  the  bottom  ia  ctrtaiii  aeao;  they  itc 
Oitcn  as  hij;-;  a.,  twenty  fret,  and  can  even 
reach  liftv  icct.  Larpe  expanses  of  mobile 
uudt.jf.'--ea  dviiici;  have  been  found  in  the  £.11- 
!,iish  Chaiii-.pT  r.nd  the  North  S'^a,  at  least 
il.ree  of  them  nthwart  the  n..Tin  tanker 
routes:  Ih"  master  of  a  2or).0jo-tonner  has 
repirried  to  tiio  .^.dmirr.lty  that  his  ship 
touched  b:i.tom  where  the  charts  Indfcat.id 
that  he  had  ivveniy  feet  of  v.'ater  below  hin\ 
Mvrely  gcttiticf  these  h  155  shijis  into  port 
AViti  alci.^'side  r.  pier  has  be:.ome  a  scrioii--, 
p.oolum  l;t  so '.nir.nshlp.  The  novniai  pro- 
cedure in  .",  p  u-t  is  to  pr.t  n  .ship  parallel  tn 
the  pier  an  :i  then  to  nurse  It  alongside  with 
tugs  and  tiie  \ise  of  tiie  vessel's  engines.  This 
icguir/s  the  minimum  mol.on.  v.h'nh  Is  ex- 
tremtly+ard  lor  a  master  or  a  pilot  to  Indne 
v.ii.n  he  is  standiuR  a  liui'.dred  feet  above  the 
v%;uer  and  a  fifth  of  r.  mile  from  the  bow  oi 
the  .'ihip.  If  a  V.L.C.C.  hiis  a  pier  with  an 
iinpaci,  spec  J  o:  only  a  ounrtcr  of  a  knot — 
tl'.ut  is,_  twenty-six  and  a  hall  feet  per  min- 
ute— bo'tii  ship  !;'id  pier  arc  ceitatn  to  be 
badly  kiiocked  about,  with  the  cliance  of 
either  oi'.  leakage  or  an  explosion.  Some 
taiikci,;  hnv'.-  boen  etpiipped  with  lateral 
ihriister.s  to  help  niuiicuver  liicm.  and  some 
plirrs  have  bsrn  banded  with  .s'ro'.g  .shck- 
absorber  devices  to  cotch  and  deflect  the 
weight  of  the  ship.  In  some  ports,  sonic  moor- 
ing devices  have  been  installed,  These  meas- 
ure iiiovement  down  to  lour  leet  a  minute 
and  n-.r-asiire  the  distB'ice  oiT  the  j.'l'-r  down 
to  two  feet.  At  aotiertinm,  tralTi?  .signals  of 
red,  amljcr.  and  piepu  help  give  iirr,nrd;ate 
visual  warning  of  the  dlmin'siiln;?  or  acceler- 
ating ppprDjich  speed  of  a  supertanker. 

When  thev  v.erc  fiisr.  einei;;'iv;  fri-m  '.!.o 
;-ard'<  V.I.C.C.'s  were  ships  virtually  wit' out 
havciis.  Kveii  I'ov.',  fewer  than  a  dozen  p^rts  ' 
in  the  "iiajor  oii-con,su;nn;^  n.p'ions  of  the 
•.'.•Olid  'Ml  accommodate  ships  drawing  more 
tha;'.  b'.-t.y  fert.  as  is  reo'ilred  f  r  a  loufied 
200.0,JC-ioniicr.  .SupertaukPis  forced  a  new 
pattern  of  poii,  dcvelopmeiit  wherever  they 
siilJe-.l.  Thp  Cut-h  liove  spehl  many  liundrcd;; 
t.f  mll:'o;i'^  of  dr.Uars  de^P'  nini?  the  Nor'.h 
Sea  and  puvidmg  fanilltie.i  at  RottcrdTin, 
ynlfh^lr,  touii;.-  th'r  biRg^'t  oil  pert  in  the 
wor:iJ<  Oiicc  undertaken  such  eH'ort  bcomes 
viijaially  ca'-olr. :;.s  as  i}-,e  "iVe  of  s'lpertt'iikers 
iiHiorse.-.,  Af'vr  The  D'l'oh  prep'ired  for 
uiaiio  'f  lea-Iy  sl.xiy  feet  and  thci  of  slxtv- 


t-'-o,  rhan!irl<:  h-.d  to  be  deep.»ncd  to  accom- 
modate ships  Lira  wing  .'-•Ixty-five  fee:,  a>»d 
work  Is  now  under  wr.y  to  allow  ships 
drawing  sevcuty-flve  :eet  to  enter  Rotter- 
dam. This  must  be  tlie  limit,  because  iite 
North  Sc.i's  apnrnacl-.cs  to  Pottevdam  v. oi.'t 
accommodate  .'hir>3  sitting  much  dce;,or  in 
I'le  wa;cr.  .^,s  it  is,  vessels  of  this  dmft  i.r.isl 
po  all  the  v.ay  orourd  Britain,  passing  north 
oi  Sc'--t:.i»ij,  to  make  their  approach.  Ti.e 
PrPiKh  undci-trok  to  deepen  chan  .!  Is  at  I.e 
Ha',  re.  and  they  ar."  no-.v  diggir.g  and  dredg- 
hig  to  bring  In  the  iicv  race  of  500.0i,'0-ton- 
'5C13.  .-Vi-oil.cr  scli'.iion  ha.:  been  to  build 
nev/  ports  pt  p' iccj  where  sea  commcce 
voiild  never  otherwise  have  been  expected. 
Deep  watf»r  influences  the  choice  of  site,  and 
.shi:»  in  Puropc  deep  insiVore'.vater  often  goe.; 
viVr.  foiiie  of  the,mo!--t  spectacular  scenerv — 
1'-.?  b.iys  of  Ireland,  tlie  lochs  of  Scotland, 
the  fjords  of  Korwa-j— that  is  where  oitc  must 
now  expect  (•>  see  the  •upcrftunker.';.  Gui." 
c';o?e  Bantrv  Bay,  one  if  the  mc-^t  be;-,;;!- 
f'ol  pl.'Cts  iii'ireiarU.  as  a  terminal  fcr  iLs 
si«c  :;26.00C-t.inncrs.  Pantry  Bay  Ik.  hi  effect, 
PI  oil-Tansit  pon:  from  T.heie  tiie  cv.Klf?  is 
r'Shlpped  in  100,0U0-i;onneis  to  reflncvles  in 
V.alcs,  Litiimark,  HolLmd,  and  Spain.  ThLs 
tniitj.ot  concept  has  become  ceutv^l  lo  all 
plaiia  ior  hr.udling  the  very  bigge-l  ships — 
■  nythinjt  nbove  300,000  ton-;.  It  ;;a?  ulso  been 
cpplied  to  the  inlth-l  l:iitai:..t'i.ii';  for 
V  L.C.C.'s  in  North  An:ci  lean  w.iters.  Supcr- 
Miker.-^  of  V.L.CC.  sl>.e  liave  been  bmU  in 
'he  UiUtca  States,  but  at  present  no  U  ilted 
Slates  p^t  can  handle  V.L.C.C. 's  v  hen 
loadec'.  Bh  the  east  c'>afci,  deep  inshore 
waters  starts  at  Maine  and  i.s  amply  providert 
I'long  the  sh;>rct-  of  The  Canidi.in  pru\  inces  of 
Np'.v  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  and 
^rewfoundl.'-rul.  As  iii  Europe., these  deeps  lie 
beside  some  of  the  Imcc  scenery  an  J  mo,c 
un.spoilod  country.  The  first  sizaole  tanker 
cU  .spill  in  North  Jimerican  waters  came  ;  n 
February  1,  1970,  v,hen  the  Liberia.)  taiker 
.\rrow,  c'.av.iing  tinouf.h  poor  wcmher  tj- 
•vard  tt.c  V.L.C.C,  teri>:,aajL^  Pori.  Hawke-i- 
bury.  Nova  Scotia.'  ran  kgioijTT^i  1  Cheaa- 
'u-.cto  13ay  and  lost  ten  iViusaiiU  lon.s  of  0,1. 
Th.e  Ar.-ow  was  a  .sma;i.  old>fathioncd  li^iiker. 
■^tit  the  spillage  I'rom  her  wreck  gave  a  cluh'- 
'.■■^C:  lnd:c,4iion  of  what  mi(Aht  ha\e  been  nad 
:•  ;.!ij;ppncd  to  one  01  ihe  V  i  .C.C.'o  for  which 
'he  Port  of  HawkeE'oni,'  iustallidioii  .^ns 
oii.U. 

Attempts  to  build  V.I..C.C.  poitb  at  P<.r,- 
IiiPd  ar.d  Easvport.  Aiaiae,  »iuve  lun  into 
-Li-oiig  rrji-stance  so  far.  In  the  latter  cn.^e, 
.'le  Cijnadian  government  has  opposed  the 
riroji-ct.  becau.se  the  approaciies  are  ihrbujTh 
narrow,  tricky  waters  that  lie  mainly  within 
Canatlum  juri.sdlction.  Bn;  if  America  is  'o 
meet  its  energy  rcquiremtius  diir'ng  the  re.s' 
.'f  the  deca^3.  tiiere  is  sure  to  be  greai. 
ijressure  to  atCo.nr.iodaio  these  hu[.'e  .sliips. 
By  European  slr.ndaids.  the  United  St.ttes 
is  aircad,-  ei^ht  or  ten  yeais  bchiiKl  m  plan- 
ning f  ir  t'-e  ici'cpiion  unti  handling  of  mper- 
';.nkers.  Juhn  I.  Jaco'os  ,V  Compauv,  L:d  s, 
Eil'i.=h  tirm  that  publishes  .speclalii^i  ai.idi.-s 
r.nd  stati  .'Ics  .m  tanker  oncrr.tlon.s,  has  jire- 
dict:-d  that  the  lack  of  dcepwater  f.'iCllititR 
'jii  tie  United  States  Aliantic  Se<,boi,id  will 
com|;r,und  the  pi-.iblci-is  of  "unpieccdeuird 
'.rafiie  cDngestion  '  by*the  ir.iieteen-eii;htie-, 
with  .til  the  fcn.st-queiit  eiu  i.o'iiiuiitr.I  ri.-ks. 
,'joo  iii-.iuy  .•iiiips  w.ll  be  lighting  for  berths 
I'l  '.uo  few  po.ls  or  Oirwlng  uimie.-.slv,  and 
'icnr.erou.-.ly,  uutll  tiiey  can  get  In.  ThV  pat- 
ern  of  nio.-,l  new  port  Taeiiiiies  in  the  Pcr- 
.^ian  Gulf  may  bs  adon'i-ecl  A,r  Norch  Am-.-ri- 
can  •.  ateri-a  ta-tng  of  aian-maJe  .slngie- 
polnt  mourlng;;  co.ild  be  e.stabllbhed  in  deep 
..at?r  far  off-shore,  prob.ibly  abcui  ilftctn 
•iiilcs  ()!T,  v.haie  the  dc.n'i  run;;  to  a  hundred 
!tci  or  mere  T:ie:p  wiailrl  keep  tlia  tankers 
.iwuy  ironi  the  coast  -uid  lacil'luie  ('isti'bu- 
ilon.  tlnre  ih.e  moorings  could  be  : potted 
off-horc  at  interval-  dov.n  tii."  .-•ust  const. 

6ui.  wherever  the  terminals  are  to  be.  0112 
pr.'bltm  that  cannot   be  -ol,,-cd  1.-.  the  t'fijn- 
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age  that  any  form  of  tanker-unloading  is 
bound  to  cause.  A  three-year  research  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  an  oil-pollution  research 
unit  of  Britain's  Field  Studies  Council  found 
that  small  quantities  of  oil  escaping  from  re- 
fineries   during    normal     operations    cause 


of    the    shipping    world,    including    other 
tanker  owners. 

The  temporary  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
after  the  Anglo-French  landings  of  Novem- 
ber,   1956,   demonstrated  the  risk   to  Euro- 
pean economies   of  their  total   dependence 
t^reater  long-term  damage  to  the  ecology  of     ft,  getting  oil  from  the  Middle  East  through 
tne  shore  than  one  major  inundation  from  a     the  canal.   But  sending  a  vears  supnlv  of 


wrecked  tanker.  The  main  trouble,  the  re- 
port .said,  comes  from  apparently  in.significant 
traces  of  oil  discharge  in  refinery  effluent  and 
from  small  amounts  splashed  overboard 
from  time  to  time  during  loading  and  un- 
loading. This  chronic  pollution  causes  long- 
term  damage  to  marine  life,  and  even  causes 
deterioration  of  the  sand  and  silt  in  which 
marine  organisms  live.  The  deepwater  ports 
where  supertankers  tie  up  will  Inevitably  be 
the  most  severely  affected,  but  the  persist- 
ence of  slicks  around  any  man-made  moor- 
ings will  certainly  harm  sea  life  in  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  or  upon  adjacent  shores. 

The  limited  access  of  supertankers  to  the 
shore  has  complicated  the  business  of  repair- 
ing them  when  they  break  down.  An  ordi- 
nary ship  simply  goes  Into  drydock,  but  there 
are  only  seventeen  drydocks  in  the  world  that 
can  accommodate  a  300.000-ton  ship,  and 
most  of  these  are  the  ones  In  which  such 
ships  were  actually  built.  On  the  long  haul 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Europe, 
crippled  supertankers  haye  practically  no 
refuge.  Cape  Town,  the  principal  point  of 
succor  on  that  route,  can  handle  only 
V.L.C.C.s  riding  light — and,  in  any  event, 
can't  take  in  anything  bigger  than  260.000 
tons.  Even  where  there  are  drydocks,  ports     hand,  one  25.()00-tonner  out  of  four  being 


sending  a  year's  supplv  of 
oil  around  the  Cape  meant  almost  doubling 
tanker  capacity,  because  the  distance  was 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  route  through  the 
canal.  The  choice  was  to  build  a  gi'eat  many 
more  sm.all  ships  or  a  few  big  ones,  on  the 
model  provided  by  Ona?sis,  Niarchos.  aiul 
Ludwig.  A  100.000-ton  shop  woviid  he  far 
cheaper  to  build  and  to  run  than  four  25.000- 
tonners  or  three  33.000-tonners,  but  the  ship- 
ping world  was  still  dubioi-s.  In  March, 
1957,  five  months  after  the  Suez  closing  the 
shipping  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
commenting  on  the  advent  of  the  100.000- 
touners,  wrote,  "These  vessels  will  never  form 
more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  world 
ship-building  programme,  and,  with  perhaps 
three  or  four  exceptions,  British  yards'  might 
be  wiser  to  leave  them  to  others  to  build." 
Basin  Mavroleon,  chairman  and  managing 
director  of  London  &  Overseas  Freii^htcrs, 
Ltd.,  a  major  independent  company,  con- 
curred in  this  view  in  a  subsequent  letter 
to  the  Times:  "Quite  apart  from  the  scarcitv 
of  dry  docking  facilities  .  .  .  the  potential 
cost  and  loss  of  earning  time  could  be 
enormous  if  a  long  tow  proved  necessarv 
from  the  scene  of  a  major  breakdown  or 
mishap  to  the  nearest  dry  dock.  On  the  other 


often  refuse  to  let  tankers  in  if  they  are  leak 
ing.  Damagec.  tankers  can  find  themselves 
knocking  at  door  after  door,  begging  to  be 
let  Ui.  and  dirtying  the  sea  as  they  go.  In 
1971.  a  200,000-toner  suffered  collision  dam- 
age in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  had  to  be  towed 
to  the  Far  East.  The  po.-t  to  which  she  was 
towed  refused  to  let  her  in,  becau.se  of  her 
leaking  tanks,  and  she  jpent  more  than  sixty 
days  being  dragged  from  place  to  place  before 
she  finally  found  a  haven.  What  will  happen 
when  a  deep-laden  V,L.C.C.  is  crippled  off 
Maine  or  Nova  Scotia  in  winter?  No  drydock 
foil  the  east  coast  will  be  able  to  take  her  in. 
If  she  remains  afloat,  •■he  may  have  to  be 
lightened  at  sea  and  then  towed  across  the 
North  .Atlantic,  which  is  famous  for  its  bat- 
tering winter  gales. 

The  richest  men  in  the  world  these  days, 
^starting  with  J,  Paul  Getty,  are  nearly  all 
operators  of  oil  tinkers  And  the  biggest  for- 
tunes have  been  made  in  supertankers  since 
the  Middle  East  Six-Day  War,  in  June.  1967, 
when  the  Suez  Canal  closed  down.  The  new 
tycoons  include  the  Hong  Kong  magnates 
C.  Y.  Tung  (who  owned  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth when  she  burned)  and  y.  K.  Pao.  the 
Norwegian  liilinar  Reksten.  and  the  Indian 
Ravi  Tikkoo.  But  it  was  primarily  three  men 
who  pushed  the  oil  business  into  supertank- 
ers. These  were  the  Greek  Aristotle  Onassis-, 
Stavros  Niarchos,  another  Greek,  who  has 
been  Onassts's  fierce  rival  in  the  business: 
and  the  American  Daniel  K.  Ludwig,  founder 
and  owner  of  National  Bulk  Carriers,  who 
probably  has  more  tanker  tonnage  thrm  any 
Other  individual  in  the  worid. 

All  three  men  w?re  operjitiuf'  shlpi  of  from 
AO-  to  50,0M  tons  in  1955,  but  in  tMt  ve;ir 
Ludwii;  or*red  an  85  515tonner,  the  Uni- 
verse Leadfr,  which,  as  the  true  prototype  of 
the  supertankers,  gives  him  reasonable  claim 
to  be  the  real  pioneer  of  the  very  big  tank- 
ers. The  Universe  Leader  was  scarcely  in  the 
water  when,  in  mid-1956.  Onassis  ordered 
the  first  two  lOOOdO-tonncrs.  Niarchos  topoed 
this  by  ordering  a  106.000-tonner.  and  Lti'dwig 
outdid  them  both  by  asking  for  five  100.000- 
tonners.  They  might  ha\e  remained  a  trio  of 
eccentric  gam.blers  on  big  ships  if  it  had  not 
Dcen  for  the  first  Suez  crisis,  in   1956,  and 


put  of  action  in  similar  circumstances  could 
be  more  quickly  restored  to  service  at  a  port 
near  by,  and  while  the  ship  was  tmder  re- 
pair the  other  three  ships  would  continue 
trading."  Furthermore,  the  biggest  super- 
tankers could  not  get  through  the  Suez 
Canal  at  all  unless  it  was  greatlv  widened 
and  deepened.  But  the  closing  of  the  canal 
after  the  Six-Day  War  in  1967  settled  the 
qtiestion  once  and  for  all. 

While    the    economic    advantages    of    one 
lOO.OOO-toiiner  over  a   fleet   of  four  25,000- 
tonners   were   considerable,   the   bcit    result 
of  all  appeared  when  designers  beyan  work- 
ing with  multiples  of  100,000  tons,  ihe  model 
that  most  operators  settled  for  was  one  in 
the    200,000-to-250,000-ton    range.     This     is 
what  tankermen  and  oil  companies  now  re- 
fer  to  as  the  plateau   In  supertanker  con- 
struction. In  recent  years,  more  supertankers 
have  been  built  in  this  class  than  in  any 
other:   they  now  accounnt  for  more  than  a 
quarter    of    the    tanker    tonnage    afloat.    I:i 
1967.  it  cost  three  dollars  and  twentv-nine 
cents  per  ton  of  oil  in  an  80.000-tonner  to 
make    the    round    trip    from    Rotterdam    to 
Kuwait,   at   the   head   of   the   Persian   Gulf, 
going    through    the   Suez   Canal    both    wavs! 
I A  200,000-tonner  could  carry  the  same  oil 
between  the  same  points  but  via  the  Cape 
for  less  than  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  a 
ton.  making   fiie   longer  route  considerably 
cheaper    than    the    traditional    shorter    one. 
and   r;tising   questions   about    the   future   of 
the  Suez  Canal  even  when  it  does  reopen.) 
Shi'ibuilding    costs   don't   ri.se    in    piopor- 
tion  to  size.  An  ip.creaso  of  twenty-five  rer 
cent   in  dimensions  provides  an   increase   in 
capacuy   of   something   like    ninetv-live    per 
cent,    and    the    sixty-three-foot    ciiafi    of    a 
200,P00-ton   .^hio   is  ouly   ten  tn  fifteen  feet 
moie  than  the  draft  of  a  100,000-tonner.  so 
.the   weight   of   steel    used   for  each    to!i   of 
cargo  carried  is  much  less  with  the  big-er 
ship.  The  capital  cost  of  m.ichincry  falls'as 
well.  And  because  of  the  hydrodynamics  of 
the   bigger  shin,   which   moves   more   easily 
through  tlie  water,  it  requires  relatively  less 
propulsive  power.   A  bia   tar.ker  requires  no 
more  crew   tha-i  a  small  tanker,  sometlni's 
less.  On   top  of  it  all,  one  ship   instead  of 
the  general  political  instability  of  the  Mid-   ^i>^'"  f""   three   saves   on   port   charsrcs.   pilot- 
die  East  in  the  ye.irs  that  followed,  for  their  *i»!;e.  and  general  administration, 
experiment  was  regarded  skeptically  by  much         It  i.s  nonetheless  doubtful  whether  s'lper- 


tankers  would  have  become  tlie  phenomenon 
they  now  are  without  the  promotion  and 
almost  frenzied  dedication  of  the  Japanese, 
whose  commitment  to  these  ships  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  factors  in'their  devel- 
opment. Tankers  would  certainly  have  got 
bigger,  but  at  a  far  more  modest  pace,  and 
they  might  well  have  settled  down  to  a 
range  of  from-^O.OOO  (the  largest  ship  able  to 
navigate  the  Suez  fully  loaded  in  the  niiie- 
teen-sixties)  to  100.000  tons,  with  an  oc- 
casional .  giantv.buUt-  by  one  of  the  inde- 
pendents. The  Japanese,  howevet.  shared 
with  Onassis.  Niarchos.  and  Ludwig — all  of 
whom  had  built  small  supertankers  in  Ja- 
pan befor^  1956 — a  conviction  that  ever 
Irirger  ships  were  inevitable.  The  growing 
Japanese,  dependence  upon  oil  and  the  long 
route  between  Japan  and  the  principal 
source  naturally  helped  convince  them,  but 
they  had  also  beeii  searching,  as  they  re- 
covered from  the  war.  for  major  technological 
and  industrial  opportunities,  and  had  settled 
upon  shipbuilding  as  one,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  supertankers.  Some  of  the  early 
lOO.OOO-tonners  were  built  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  Japanese  thereafter  made 
the  construction  of  supertankers  practically 
a  national  skill  ai;d  resource.  Since  the  late 
sixties.  Japan  has  accounted  for  abou(  half 
the  new  tonnage  built  every  year  throughout 
the  v%orld.  In  an  ordinary  year,  the  yards 
of  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industrie's  and  IshikawA- 
jima-Harmia  Heavy  Industries  together  biurd 
more  tlian  the  combined  output  of  sucli 
heavy-shipbuilding  nations  as  Sweden.  West- 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  Japan  built  the 
first  200,000-tonner  and  most  of  its  sisters. 
and  it  built  the.326.000-tonners,  the  370.000- 
tonners,  and  the  470,000-tonners — thoueh 
France  is  building  the  first  540,000-tonners. 

To  build  the  big  ships  at  the  speed  and  the 
price  at  which  they  were  offered  required 
new  formulas  and  a  new  technology.  .ai«l 
these  were  produced  under  great  pr'ess'.ue. 
For  the  actual  creation  of  the  ships,  the 
Japanese  shipbuilders  adapted  the  prefabri- 
cation  and  welding  techniques  that  they  had 
devised  under  pressure  during  the  war,  'These 
were  advanced  by  what  the  Americans  had 
titught  them  during  the  Occupation— tech- 
niques that  had  been  developed  in  the  United 
.States  during  the  war.  vhen  ve-ssels  such  as 
the  Liberty  ships  were  dell'.ered  with  steam 
up  ten  days  after  their  keels  were  laid.  The 
Japanese  method  is  to  build  the  vessel  in 
iiuge  welded  sections — such  as  ihe  whole  of 
f-e  stern,  the  v  hole  superstructure,  and  va- 
rious w'licle  tanks— which  are  then  assemb:?.! 
inside  a  drydock.  having  been  placed  there 
by  giant  cranes;  after  the  sections  are  welded 
together,  the  dock  is  filled  and  the  .ship  floats 
out  for  her  outfitting  and  trials.  It  tco'i 
twent'--one  months  and  about  eleven  miir.ni 
rivets  to  build  the  basic,  unequipped  steel 
shell  of  the  Normandie:  Mitsubishi  Heavy  in- 
d','..-trics  takes  se\en  mo'.Mlis  from  layiiia  ••e 
keel  to  produce  a  260.000-toa  superrai  ;^er 
ready  for  her  maiden  voyage. 

A'-  other  nations  followed  Japan  int"  giant 
tankers,  they  introduced  their  own  variations 
on  these  principles  of  prefabrication.  The 
Idea  was  always  to  turn  a  ship  out  as  fa-.  \i 
possible  and  as  cheaply  as  poisible,  and.  us 
might  have  l:*en  expected,  supei tar.kpr.-.  no 
matter  where  they  were  built  or  by  wh  m. 
bejiau  to  reveal  unusual  stresses  and  stra  i;s 
and  a  hi,!4h  and  dangerous  rate  of  structura". 
failure.  For  one  thing,  the  ieng  hulls  s:.o-.'.e.t 
a  great  deal  less  than  their  estiniated 
strongtji.  They  had  a  propciisiiv  for  buckling 
and  cracking  under  certain  pressures,  some- 
times even  in  dock  or  on  the  slipway  while 
tv.ey  were  still  under  constructi.-ii.  sJme  ;.i- 
curred  seriovis  damage  when  they  were 
launchc:i.  and  others  have  returned  fr..m 
I'leir  trials  or  their  first  commercial  vovar.es 
v.ith  then-  internal  strengthening  menioers 
bucked.  Numbers  ot  tankers  have  simply  torn 
ap.^rt  i:i  heavy  seas— a  misfortune  renii  •ts- 
cent  of  the  teiuiency  of  some  mass-orodiu-fd 
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American  ships  travelling  In  the 
of  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
up  during -the  Second  World  War 

■  >metlmes  cracked  their  hulls  i 
live  thousand  feet  per  second 
as  swiftly  as  though  expunged 
About  two  millions  tons  of  sh 
111   this   manner.   It   was   the 
ivAste  auid  Innovation  in  an 

■  cei|te  XQ  have  made  no  impression 
aroUltdcts    and    builders    of    the 
nuimmoth   tankers,   even   thougt 
'Iraltng   with    a   grossly   enlarge 
more  complex  version  of  the 
Produced  those  wartime  ships 

Haste  and  Innovation,  so 
'  he  development  of  supertankers 
been   alien   to  the  seagoing 
fore  the  advent  of  the  su 
ovolved  at  such  a  gradual  pace 
mained  recognizably  the  same 
^2,e.  century  after  century:  vessel  i 
■.<Iy  shaped  to  sit  upon  or  between 
The  ships  of  Trafalgar  were  not  so 
c  nt  from  those  of  the  Armada.  Th(  ■ 
.sail  to  steam  was  so  gradual  that 
Brunei's  Great  Eastern,  which  w 
freak — there  was  no  point  during 
epochal  century  of  maritime  tra 
overlap  when  anyone  could  say  th 
of  his  generation  were  remarkab 
in  appearance  or  behavior  from 
■.^•eneration  before.  The  Queen  Mai^f 
'he   drawing   boards   in    tlie    lat 
iwentles,    was    the    natural 
Samuel  Cunard's  Britannia,  of 
beginning  of  this  century — six 
the   first  steam   crossing  of  the 
quite   sizable   steamers   were   stl 
with  sail-bearing  yards  on  their 
m   case  of  engine   breakdown 
nineleen-twentles,  there  were 
ilarly   fitted,   and   commercial   sq 
vessels  were  still  being  launched 
that  until  quite  recently  the 
oteam    were    still    largely   sail-tri 
kept  their  old  cautions  and 
in  their  Juniors,  who  form  our 
generation  of  mariners.  Steam  thi<s 
extended  the  sea's  continuity  of 
habits.  Ships,  however  massive  a 
were   still   vulnerable,   and    the 
meaner  before  his  element  could 
only  the  abiding  one  of  humility 
tion  from  this,  any  scornful  ov 
the    sort    indispensable    to    the 
vi.sion   of   progress,   would   soon 
roirlbutive   balance,   as   Captain 
Smith  of  the  Titanic  might  have 
he  regarded  the  sudden  fateful  i 
warmly  llghtect  and  apparently 
decks.  The  Titanic  was  probably 
than  mo.st  ships  afloat  today,  but 
presumptions  of  her  shorebound 
operators,  who  were  responsible 
yign  and  routing,  she  was  not  uns 
sfamen.  her  loss  demonstrated  wl 
vijjor  the  need  for  deference  and 
facing   the    teiiiper   and    iinprcditjt 
the  .sea. 

Tliat  these  precepts  remained 
f.ir  the  Titanic's  mighty  succes.=or 
ton   Queen  Elizabeth  was  made 
she  came  close  to  an  appalling 
ing  the  Second   World   War.  Off 
■.vith  ihousand.s  of  troops  on  boai(d 
von-  aearly  overwhelmed  by  seas 
all  t«o  reminiscent  of  the  days  of 
\\hich  ships  were  simply  swept 
inimen.se  .solid  masses  of  water  fell 
liiem.  The  Queen  Elizabeth  Inc 
ii'strative  a.s  anything  can   be  of 
.1.  d  surprise  of  the  sea    As  .she 
'.trough  a  bad  storm,  her  bows 
ti'.e  trough  belo'.v  a  gigantic  wave, 
ii;:on    them,    burying   them   deep 
huge  wave  piled  atop  the  first, 
>jM-,vs  even  deeper,  .so  that  the  .shij 
be  set  virtually  upon  her  no,se-   to 
i;ree.  Indeed,  that  an  officer  start 
oridge  toward   where   the  bow 
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been  foimd  himself  gazing  obliquely  doun 
toward  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Such  an  experi- 
ence upon  what  was  the  biggest  ship  In  th« 
w  orld  might  have  been  considered  beyond  be- 
lief If  it  were  not  that  the  thick  plate-glaa* 
V.  indows  of  the  bridge,  ninety  feet  above  th« 
waterline,  were  shattered  by  th©  torrent, 
v.hlch  washed  the  quartermaster  from  the 
wheel  as  though  he  had  been  on  th^  open 
poop  of  a  wool  clipper  rounding  the  Horn, 
and  washed  another  sailor  from  the  wheel- 
house  Itself  otit  to  the  wing  of  the  bridge.  The 
Queen  Elizabeth's  staff  captain,  shaving  in 
his  cabin,  immediately  below  the  bridge,  was 
knocked  down  by  a  block  of  plate  glass  from 
his  own  shattered  window,  and,  dazed,  found 
himself  sltthig  waist-deep  in  water.  The 
-ship's  foredeck  had  been  hammered  six 
inches  below  its  normal  level,  and  all  equip- 
ment there  was  out  of  action;  her  anchors 
were  Jammed. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  hasty 
evolution  of  the  supertankers  must  be  con- 
sidered. Sixteen  months  of  tests  with  models 
in  tanks  were  undertaken  merely  to  deter- 
mine the  hull  form  of  the  Normandie.  Eor  the 
Queen  Mary,  there  were  more  than-  eight 
thousand  tests,  using  twenty-two  and  mod- 
els, which  travelled  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  up  and  down  the  testing  tank 
of  her  builders — John  Brown's  yard,  on  the 
Clyde.  The  stresses  upon  the  huge  super- 
tanker hulls  were  at  first  calculated  theoret- 
ically, on  the  basis  of  the  measurements  and 
the  basic  hull  design  that  had  sened  reli- 
ably for  tankers  .since  the  construction  of  the 
Gluckauf,  In  1886.  (Furthermorr  '  efore  the 
behavior  of  the  ships  was  fully  experienced  or 
understood,  widespread  attempts  were  made 
to  economize  even  on  the.se  hulls  by  build- 
ing lighter  structures,  in  order  to  use  less 
steel,  which  Is  the  costliest  Item  in  such  enor- 
mous craft.) 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  building  a  big- 
ger ship  by  .simply  enlarging  the  dimensions 
of  a  smaller  one  wasn't  good  enough:  to  have 
structural  integrliy.  it  had  to  be  a  different 
ship  altogether,  with  compensation  for  the 
■vonk  pclJits  created  by  new  stresses.  Struc- 
ttiral  analy.'^ls  carried  out  by  computer  has 
helped  strengthen  succeeding  generations  of 
tankers,  but  the  sea  has  no  pattern  to  its 
moods,  and  Its  caprice  Is  generally  so  variable 
that  the  fullest  strain  and  stress  upon  a  new 
iorm  of  hull  or  gear  may  not  be  properly 
as.sessed  for  many  years.  It  took  ten  years 
of  Intensive  postwar  research  to  discover  why 
the  American  war-built  ships  cracked.  It  may 
take  much  longer,  despite  computer  analysis, 
to  know  the  true  limits  of  the  biggest  of 
the  supertankers.  The  total  bending  stress  of 
the  Queen  Elizabeth's  hull  had  been  designed 
for  the  worst  conditions  possible  for  her  an- 
ticipated route.  The  chances  of  the  ships 
meeting  such  seas  as  those  which  nearly 
swamped  her  had  been  considered  remote, 
out  from  time  to  time  wartime  precautions 
.sent  the  Cunard  Queens  along  northerly 
tracks  that  they  would  not  normally  have 
used.  They  also  carried  a  human  load  more 
than  five  tlm?s  that  for  which  they  were 
designed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  ship 
of  lesser  strength  would  have  fared  very 
much  worse,  and.  Indeed,  might  not  have 
.survived  the  huge  wave. 

Supertankers  arc  now  laying  course 
llirough  the  one  area  of  the  World's  seas 
where  such  huge  waves  are  endemic.  These 
waters,  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  along 
the  South  African  coast,  are  among  the  most 
dangerous  In  the  world,  and  they  have  taken 
a  di.smal  toll  of  tankers  since  the  1967  clos- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal.  Ships  cracked;  some 
vanished  without  a  trace.  One  of  those  that 
broke  apart  and  sank  was  the  46,434-toii 
World  Glory,  once  the  pride  of  the  NiarchOo 
(leeet:  when  built,  in  1954,  by  the  Bethlehem 
Slecl  Corporation  at  Quincy.  Massachu.sett':. 
her  principal  dimensions  were  exceeded  by 
on'y  five  pa;..seugcr  Uners  in  the  world — the 
t  '-u  QurenF.  the  United  States    the  Llber-f. 


and  the  lie  d©  Prance.  She  snapped  In  two 
In  a  storm  off  the  South  African  coast  In 
June,  1988;  sparks  from  the  splintering  steel 
touched  off  an  explosion,  which  further 
shattered  the  vessel  and  left  her  remnants 
blazing.  She  was  only  one  of  many  tankers 
either  lost  or  severely  damaged  In  those 
waters  dtirlng  the  first  seasons  of  navigating 
the  Cape;  countless  tankers  have  since  been 
smashed,  disabled,  or  lost. 

Possibly  the  most  astonishing  {ftpect  of  all 
this  Is  that  during  the  southern  winter  ever^ 
fully  loaded  tanker  rounding  the  Cape  Is  vio- 
lating one  of  the  oldest  and.  In  all  other  cir- 
cumstances, most  rigorously  applied  pre- 
cepts of  marine  safety:  that  a  ship  should 
bo  loaded  according  to  the  climate  of  the 
seas  through  which  she  will  sail.  If  she  :s 
I  CO  heavily  loaded  for  winter  seas,  a  vessel 
can  strain  her  plates  and  frames,  spring  a 
leak,  and  start  to  sink,  break  up,  or  capsize. 
TTie  world's  seas,  accordingly,  are  divided  into 
tropical,  summer,  and  winter  load  zones,  the 
tropical  .seas  allcwing  the  heaviest  loads,  the 
winter  ones  the  least  heavy. 

On  a  voyage  from  the  Persian  Oulf  to 
Europe  starting  In  the  northern  summer,  a 
tanker  would  pa.ss  into  tropical  conditions, 
then  into  winter  ones,  back  to  tropical,  and 
on  back  to  summer.  The  winter  passage  Is  a 
matter  of  five  days  or  so,  as  the  ship  rounds 
South  Africa,  and,  technically,  for  this  brief 
portion  of  the  Journey  any  vessel  should  be 
down  only  to  her  winter  marks.  In  the  case 
of  a  tanker,  this  would  mean  that  she  would 
have  to  load  less  at  the  outset  to  comply.  In 
the  case  of  a  200,000-ton  supertanker,  for 
example,  this  could  mean  loading  about  five 
thousand  tons  of  oil  less — a  lot  of  oil  and  a 
lot  of  profit  to  sacrifice.  In  July,  1968,  one 
year  after  Suez  closed.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sotithern  winter,  a  crucial  regulation  was 
amended  by  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  to  permit  tanker.s 
to  rovind  the  Cape  on  their  summer  marks; 
moreover,  it  was  done  after  big  tankers  had 
already  been  given  sanction  to  load  deeper 
than  had  formerly  been  considered  safe.  In 
this  state  they  have  sailed  ever  since  and. 
because  the  sucpenslon  was  put  into  effect 
by  International  law,  will  continue  to  sail 
indefinitely,  thereby  offering  the  alarming 
paradox  of  a  load-line  convention  suspended 
at  the  point  of  greatest  danger.  South  Afri- 
can marine  surveyors,  knowing  their  waters, 
have  protested  strongly.  They,  at  least,  are 
convinced  that  many  of  the  accidents  to 
loaded  tankers  during  winter  weather  are 
attributable  to  the  su.spenslon  of  the  rule 
concerning  winter  load  lines,  and  that  some 
very  bad  slicks  In  the  area  are  caused  by 
ships  dumping  oil  to  lighten  themselves  whe:) 
they  appear  to  be  losing  buoyancy  In  bad 
weather. 

Ships  have  always  been  liable  to  break 
down,  either  from  the  shattering  force  of  the 
weather  upon  their  hulls  and  means  of  pro- 
pulsion or  because  of  mechanical  failure,  bu',. 
probably  no  class  of  ship  since  the  age  cf 
steam  began  has  been  more  systematically 
prone  to  breakdown  than  supertankers.  Nor 
has  any  class  of  vessel,  whether  In  the  age  cf 
sfdl  or  of  steam,  been  less  able  In  the  face  of 
disaster  to  make  do,  mend  Itself  a  little,  and 
get  to  where  it  is  going  through  patchwork 
and  Improvisation, 

In  the  days  of  sail,  artifice  could  alway.v 
make  something  new  of  what  was  available 
III  effect,  the  sallmaker  and  the  carpenter 
v.ere  the  most  Important  men  aboard  afiei- 
the  master  and  the  mate.  The  sallmaker  had 
to  patch  or  remake  sails  torn  and  shredded 
by  the  winds.  On  a  bad  voyage,  the  ship 
might  ^ave  to  have  an  entirely  new  suit  of 
sails,  and  Just  one  of  those  sails  of  brutally 
heavy  canvas  could  hold  as  many  as  two  mil- 
lion stitches.  If  his  ship  was  dismasted  o:: 
otherwise  damaged,  a  carpenter  could  ham- 
mer a  manageable  rig  or  steering  gear  from 
splinters,  so  to  speak:  Improvisation  wa.s 
navigation's  complementary  art.  It  had  to  be. 
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for  such  a  vessel  was  entirely  cut  off,  alone 
in  Its  own  unbeseechable  eternity. 

The  age  of  steam  and  its  mechanical 
treakdowns  often  required  even  greater  re- 
sourcefulness from  sailors.  Lacking  radio, 
early  steamships  sometimes  drifted  for  days, 
e.en  weeks,  while  repairs  were  made  to  en- 
g  lies  or  steering  gear.  When,  for  example. 
I'le  5,000-ton  British  tramp  steamer  Tltania 
last  her  propeller  during  heavy  gales  in  the 
Sjuth  Atlantic  in  1900,  the  ship's  head  was 
held  to  the  wind  apd  sea  by  a  sea  anchor, 
the  forward  holds  were  flooded  to  raise  the 
stern,  and.  with  the  ship  lurching  and 
pounding  in  this  dangerous  position,  the 
spare  propeller  was  swung  outboard  by 
cargo  winches,  guided  onto  the  wildly  gyrat- 
ing tall  shaft,  threaded  onto  It,  and  then 
sealed  in  place  by  a  locknut.  The  whole  busi- 
ness took  several  days,  and  wcs  supervised  by 
the  ship's  master,  suspended  outboard  in  a 
bos'n's  chair,  which  alternately  swung  him 
across  the  skies  and  plunged  him  into  the 
crests.  Uoyd's  awarded  him  Its  Medal  for 
Meritorious  Service. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  many  such 
feats,  or  even  opportunities  for  resourceful- 
ness, on  the  part  of  the  crews  of  supertank- 
ers. The  mere  size  of  the  ship  always  emerges 
as  one  of  the  main  restrictions  upon  the  in- 
genuity of  ^y  supertanker  sailor,  however 
good  he  might  be  in  an  old-fashioned  sense. 
If  a  supertanker  loses  a  propeller,  for  ex- 
ample. It  is  virtually  inconceivable  that  the 
spare,  which  Is  carried  forward  on  tKe  main 
deck,  could  be  maneuvered  aft,  as  it  was  on 
th©  Titania,  and  set  In  place.  It  weighs  thirty 
tons.  There  Is  no  practical  means  of  handling 
such  a  weight  for  a  distance  of  a  fifth  of  a 
mile  outboard  along  the  ship's  side,  or  even 
over  the  decks.  It  Is  there  simply  to  avoid 
delay  In  a  dockyard  If  a  replacement  should 
be  necessary.  On  a  loaded  V.LC.C.  in  any 
event,  the  propeller  shaft  i?  about  forty  feet 
under  the  water.  Diving  gear,  not  a  bos'n's 
chair,  would  be  required  for  any  master  who 
wished  to  supervise  the  t;\.sk.    v 

The  mere  fact  that  supertankers  were  so 
big  and  different  and  unmanageable  in  con- 
ventional terms,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  actual  vulnerabilities  of  size  remained 
unknown,  might  suggest  that  their  design 
would  have  employed  the  fullest  compensa- 
tion where  It  was  possible  to  do  so — that  no 
penny  would  have  been  spared  to  render 
them  safe  and  dependable.  For  one  thing, 
nearly  all  ships  of  V.LC.C. .  size  have  been 
built  with  single  screws.  (No  passenger  liner 
would  be  without  twin,  triple,  or  quadruple 
screw^s,  and  modern  cargo  liners  are,  by  and 
large,  considered  inadequate  without  twin 
screws.) 

Multiple  propeller  shafts  are  naturally 
more  expensive  to  buy,  install,  and  maintain. 
but  they  insure  command  of  the  hull  as  well 
as  extra  thrust.  No  single-screw  supertanker 
having  rudder  trouble  at  sea— and  this  has 
happened  often — can  get  herself  out  of 
trouble  In  a  hurry  or  into  port  by  steering 
with  her  engines.  Such  an  outlandish  hull 
maneuvered  by  one  propeller  and  a  single 
rudder  Is.  on  the  face  of  it.  ludicrous.  Rela- 
tively low  drag  allows  supertanker  hulls  to 
slip  easily  through  the  water,  so  the  system 
is  adequate  for  thrust,  but  Is  wholly  inade- 
quate for  emergencies,  for  braking  the  con- 
siderable momentum  of  the  ship  by  taking 
her  astern  in  a  hurry.  The  advantage^  of  a 
stronger  system  were  proved  by  the  Gulf 
:i26.000-tonners.  which  were  given  twin  rud- 
tkrs  and  twin  screws.  As  a  resiilt,  according 
to  a  Gulf  official,  these  ships  shov.ed  on  their 
trials  that  they  could  crash-.stop  from  full 
power  ahead  to  full  astern  In  about  the 
.same  distance  as  a  50,000-tonner — some  two 
miles— and  that  their  maneuverability  and 
directional  stability  using  twin  rudders  and 
t  vin  screws  were  certainly  as  good  as  those 
of  the  smaller  tankers,  and  possibly  better. 
Yet  these  ships  are  almost  alone  among 
V.L.C.Cs  In  being  thus  equipped. 

There   is  an  accepted   life  sp.^n  for  every 


ship,  a  period  at  the  end  of  which  the  vessel 
is  consTdered  to  have  no  further  commercial 
usefulness — to  have  paid  for  itsi^lf,  earned 
profits,  and  contributed  to  the  cofporate-tax 
position  ai-d  Its  own  replacement  value 
through  depreciation — and  may  finally  bring 
in  some  money  through  Its  scrap  or  re- 
sale value.  The  write-off  life  of  most  super- 
tankers Is  ten  years.  This  is  about  half 
of  what  was  considered  normal  for  tankers 
in  the  past,  and  most  ships  have  gone  on 
for  much  longer.  It  Is  not  uncommon 
for  passenger  liners  to  go  on  v,  cil  beyond 
their  fortieth  birthday.  The  record  is  prob- 
ably held  by  the  3.167-groas-tcn  Cunard 
liner  Parthia.  of  1870,  whose  passenger  ac- 
commodations were  finally  removed  in  1941. 
although  the  ship  continued  sailing  along 
the  Alaskan  coast  until  1952.  In  1954.  its  hull 
was  converted  into  a  barge,  which  may  well 
still  be  plodding  faithfully  up  and  down  in 
those  parts  In  1963,  I  sailed  along  the  North 
African  coast  in  a  sixty-seven-year-old 
Spanish  liner,  the  J.  J.  Sister,  which  had  been 
built  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
for  the  Italians  as  the  Galileo  Galilei.  At  the 
time  I  boarded  her,  she  was  undoubtedly  the 
oldest  passenger  ship  in  the  world,  and  her 
master  was  Justifiably  proud  of  her. 
"Hombre!  Todaviafuerte!"  he  protested  when 
we  set  off  from  Ceuta  and  I  expressed  misgiv- 
ings about  the  power  of  the  engines  against 
the  strength  of  the  Levanter  eale  outside.  He 
was  right,  of  course:  she  was  "still  strong." 
and  we  reached  Mehlla  and.  finally.  Almeria. 
on  the  Spanish  coast  opposite,  at  precisely 
the  hours  the  schedule  had  said  we  would. 

Cargo  ships  u.«ed  to  go  on  even  longer 
than  pas.'enger  ships,  and  until  recently  It 
was  not  unusual  tj  find  steamships  of 
seventy  or  eighty  years  still  trading  around 
Europcin  coasts.  It  was  superb  engineering 
and  the  marvelous  engines  it  created,  with 
lniiiincu!at<?  workmanship,  sound  materials 
and  no  cutting  of  corners,  that  gave  that 
sort  of  .stalwart  service.  Endurance  and  de- 
pendability were  the  qualities  presupposed 
for  ship's  machinery.  Tlie  shell  and  the  fab- 
ric of  the  ship  had  to  be  sound  enough  to 
deal  with  all  that  sea  strain  might  Impose 
upon  them,  and  the  engines  had  to  be  built 
for  performance  as  well  as  strain.  They  had 
to  give  the  maximum  efficiency  under  the 
worst  conditions,  and  they  had  to  be  able 
to  do  it  for  years,  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible. 

Fnpines  are  the  single  most  expensive  in- 
stallation In  a  ship,  and  for  shipowners  the 
choice  of  machinery  for  their  vessels  has  al- 
ways been  a-dlfficult  one.  In  practical  terms, 
the  choice  is  between  motor  ships  and 
steamships,  rhe  dlesel  internal-combustion 
engines  used  in  motor  ships  are  by  far  the 
most  economical  form  of  marine  propulsion 
to  Install,  but  they  can  prove  less  attractive 
in  other  ways.  They  require  a  ereat  deal 
more  maintenance  than  steam,  wnich  Is  not 
only  more  compact  but  le.ss  fu.ssy.  and  there- 
fore easier  to  look  after,  and  also  be  auto- 
mate. For  supertankers,  these  were  the  econ- 
omies that  seemed  to  matter. 

Steamships  make  steam  in  their  boilers, 
f :  jm  which  It  Is  delivered  to  the  propul- 
.sion  unit — the  turbines,  which  drive  the 
ships — and  to  the  alternators,  which  provide 
the  ship's  electrical  power.  The  whole  appa- 
ratus depends  upon  two  water  systems,  salt 
and  fresh.  The  boilers  use  fresh  water  of  abso- 
lute purity.  A  particular  quantity  of  this 
water  Is  continuously  circulated  through  an 
arrangement  of  pipes.  The  furnaces  In  the 
boilers  turn  this  water  to  steam,  which  goes 
Into  the  turbines,  propels  them,  and  then, 
exhausted.  Is  delivered  to  the  condensers, 
where  it  becomes  water  again,  and  the  water 
is  delivered  back  to  the  boilers  for  another 
cycle.  The  cooling  process  in  the  condensers 
Is  achieved  by  cold  salt  water,  which  is 
drawn  into  the  ship  through  an  injection 
Inlet  well  below  the  waterline  and  Is  circu- 
lated in  tubes  enclosed  In  a  large  condenser 


chamber.  After  the  steam  to  be  conden.'=ed 
has  passed  through  this  chamber,  the  salt 
water  is  ejected.  It  Is  often  when  leaks  or 
troubles  occur  in  ane  o^  both  of  these  two 
closed  water  circiMts  that  tankers  get  into 
serious  mechanical  difficulty. 

In  Fe'Druary.r^^l,  off  Cape  Agulhas.  a  con- 
denser Intake  pipe  began  to  leak  aboard  the 
70.000-ton  American-owned  Libeirian  tanker 
Wafra,  and  as  the  leak  grew  worsf  all  control 
of  the  incoming  salt  water  was  lost.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  outside  the  \iull  forced 
seawater  In  through  the  broken  'pipe  at  a 
rate  faster  than  the  ship's  pumps  could 
handle  it.  It  was  the  equivalent  of  a  hole 
suddenly  punctured  in  the  ship's  side  below 
the  waterline.  In  this  type  of  accident,  water 
can  rush  in  so  fast  that  by  the  time  the  leak 
is  noticed  the  area  around  it  is  flooded  to 
the  point  where  the  task  of  sealing  the 
break,  or  even  finding  it.  is  difficult,  if  not 
Impossible.  Abroad  tlie  Wafra.  mattresses 
and  planks  were  brought  from  all  over  the 
ship  and  piled  against  the  break  but  the 
water  rose  steadily,  and  as  it  did  it  drowred 
the  ship's  propulsion  and  power,  and.  helo- 
less,  she  drifted  onto  a  reef.  If  a  ship's  tanks 
are  empty,  she  will  stay  afioat,  because  of 
the  great  buoyance  of  the  hull,  but  if  they 
are  full  she  can  sink;  salt  water  is  heavier 
than  oil,  and  a  large  engine  room  filled  with 
seawater  may  constitute  sufficient  weight  tc 
drag  the  vessel  down.  If  the  ship  is  itT  deeo 
watet  off  a  sjjore,  sinking  is  probably  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen:  otherwise, 
as  occurred  with  the  Wafra,  she's  likely  to 
po  aground,  rupture  tanks,  and  pollute  the 
coast.  Half  her  cargo  was  spilled.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1972.  the  50.000-ton  Greek  tsnker 
G.^llant  Colocotronis  similarly  flooded  her 
engine  room  north  of  Durban  and  went 
aground  on  the  Mozambique  coast.  Such 
flooding  Is  a  particularly  frightening  acci- 
de-it — sudden,  unexpected,  and  inexplioaolo: 
like  a  heart  attack  in  a  man  apparently  fit 
and  well,  it  cripples  swiftly,  and  often,  as  in 
these  two  instances,  fatally.  The  main  cai.se 
of  it  is  believed  to  be  the  vibrations  srt  m 
by  the  long  hull,  which  may  not  be  at  'lie 
same  frequency  as  the  vibrations  of  the 
engines. 

Serious  trouble  with  the  pure-water  sys- 
tem of  the  boilers  is  far  more  frequent 
than  injection-pipe  failure,  and  cripples  far 
more  tankers.  Boiler  failure  is  an  ailment 
.IS  old  as  steam  ItEClf,  but  in  supertankers 
it  Is  a  new  and  special  tribulation,  quite  ter- 
rifying during  its  occurrence  and  in  Us  con- 
sequences. In  the  past  few  years.  It  has  dis- 
abled dozens  of  V.L.C.C.'s  In  the  200.000-to- 
250.000-ton  class,  not  to  speak  of  scores  tf 
lesser  vessels,  and  time  after  time  nas  put 
large  oil  cargoes  in  peril,  especially  In  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  It  w,.ul.l 
be  a  very  r^re  occasion  at  Cape  Town  or 
Durban  these  days  when  there  was  not  a 
cluster  of  tankers  of  various  size? — alwavs 
Including  some  of  the  biggest — underroing 
boiler  repairs  of  suffering  some  damage  re- 
sulting from  boiler  failure. 

(Over  the  years,  boilers  have  become  in- 
creasingly complex,  but  insurance  8e<;l  st 
trouble  always  used  to  be  provided  by  hav- 
ing .several  boilers  In  a  ship,  so  that  if  one 
'failed  there  was  another  to  keep  the  shin 
and  its  systems  going. i  Ordinary  merchant- 
men have  seldom  been  fitted  with  fewer  than 
two  ixiilers.  and  they  have  often  hac^  six  or 
eight.  Passenger  liners,  with  their  demand 
for  spaed  and  their  huge  domestic  pow.^r 
requirements,  carry  many  more.  The  Queen 
Mary  had  twenty-four  boUerg  for  her  main 
engines  and  three  auxiliaries  for  her  domestic 
services.  Until  the  mid-fifties,  most  tankers 
had  two  boilers  and  sometimes  three,  but 
many  giant  tankers,  especially  Japanese- 
built  ones,  have  only  one  high  pre.ssure  boil- 
er. (Tills  practice  is  one  of  the  economies 
that  helped  make  the  original  price  of  these 
ships  so  attractive  to  their  buvers  )  But  if 
that  one  boiler  starts  to  fail,  tiie  ship  is  in 
A   desperate   situation.    Without    steam,    the 
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engines  go,  and  all  electrical  bower  as  well. 
The  electronic  complexity  of  fe  supertanker 
is    wholly   depei'.dent   upon    tke   main    pro- 
pttlsive    unit.    As   steam    dwindles    and    the 
propeller  stops  turning,  the  11  [htB  fall,  and 
so   do  radar,   echo  sounders,  and  the  other 
modern  navigating  paraphernalia  that  deter- 
mines the  course  and  prevents  sollision.  The 
arrows  flicker  to  zero,  and  the   screens,  one 
by  one,  gather  their  intelligence  into  a  single, 
fast -receding  pinpoint  of  light  and  go  dark. 
The     fundamental     precautic  n     necessary 
aboard  a  superUnker  to  preve  it   this  state 
of  affairs  is  to  insure  that  the  b)iler  is  never 
short  of  its  fixed  supply  of  di  rtilled   water 
for  making  steam.  Without  this  water,  the 
ship  ftops.  The  battle  to  maiiita  n  the  supply 
is  a  ceaseless  one.  even  In  comp  iratively  new 
ships:  In  older  vessels  it  is  a  he  rculean  task, 
for  the  development  of  steam  1«  aks  is  steady 
and  insidious.  I  have  been  told  ;hat  it  is  the 
practice  aboard  some  ships  to  st  )p  once  every 
four  months  and  lie  idle  at  set    for  a  whole 
day  simply  to  repair  accumulaed  leaks.  In 
ships  whose  masters  are  less  c  3n.scientious, 
the  leaks  after  a  while  become  so  numerous 
that  the  atmosphere  in  the  en»ine  room  Is 
one    of    permanent    steam    fog     There    are 
evaporators  to  distill  fresh  wat  t  from  sea- 
water,  but  sometimes  they  cannot  keep   up 
with  leaks  and  a  ship's  other  needs  for  water. 
"If  you  can't  distill  enough  wate :  to  make  up 
for  what  you're  losing,  then  there's  nowhere 
else  you  can  get  it."  a  supertanker  engineer 
told  n:e.  "If  you  haven't  got  th  f  water,  you 
cant  flash  the  boiler.  If  you  ca  it  Hash  the 
boiler,   you   haven't   got    the   st  am    for   the 
engines,  or  for  the  alternators,  which  make 
the  electricity.  This  is  th^  chain  :  eaction  that 
leads    to    complete    disaster.    If    there's    not 
enough  water  on  this  ship,  the  ship  stops.  It 
must  stop.  You've  got  no  power,  because  you 
can't  make  steam,  and  that's  tlie  end  of  it. 
You  end  up  with  a  tug  towlnf    you  in.  Or 
worse.'" 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  hat  can  be 
done  with  a  supertanker  in  which  every  flick- 
er of  mechanical  life  has  died.  Sot  is  there 
much  that  can  be  done  with  a  vessel  whose 
weakening  mechanical  pulse  Is  Insufficient 
to  control  the  vast  Inertial  force  ;  of  its  hull. 
The  one-boiler  ships  often  have  ;  i  small  aux- 
iliary for  emergencies,  but  Its  po\  er  Is  laugh- 
able, considering  what  it  may  be  called  upon 
to  do.  It  Is  J\ist  strong  enough  to  give  the 
.ship  headway  In  fine  weather,  but  incapable 
of  doing  so  in  the  vile  gales  it  might  meet 
off  Good  Hope  or  in  the  North  Ulantic.  An 
offlclal  at  Lloyd's  Register  of  SI  ipplng  told 
me  that  he'd  received  a  letter  fiom  a  .ship's 
master  Informing  him  that  his  vessel  had 
actually  been  blown  backward  vhlle  using 
Iier  auxiliary.  At  least  oue  of  tie  major  oil 
mmpafiies,  British  Petroleum.  h«s  resolutely 
refused  to  have  oHe-boiler  ships  in  its  fleet. 
"I  wouldn't  have/u.  It's  not  woi  th  the  risk, 
for  such  a  relatively  small  adc  ed  cost."  a 
senior  executivel  told   me  recent  y. 

Such  vulnerability  is  ironic  wh  jn  one  con- 
.'=iders  the  appai'ent  u!tra-.sophl  iticatlon  of 
tiie  supertankers'  automated  technology. 
Their  wonderful  unmanned  en  ;ine  rooms, 
with,  self-driving  devices,  vigilan  ;,  all-.seelng 
electric  eyes,  and  in.stantly  trlgg(  red  alarms, 
are  often  held  to  be  great  advance  i,  as  though 
this  informational  equipment  could  of  Itself 
niake  a  ve.ssel  intrinsically  bett(  r,  sounder. 
This  automation  is  another  ecc  lomy.  "Al- 
though the  shipowner  Is  going  to  spend  a  lot 
of  money  putting  the  equipment  :  n.  he  hopes 
to  get  some  of  It  back  by  cutting  down  on 
manpower,  which  Is  what  automrtion  is  for, 
e.s.sentially,"  another  engineering  officer  told 
me.  From  the  point  of  view  of  .saf  tv.  all  that 
the  automation  can  do  Ls  to  .soun  i  an  alarm, 
and  it  often  does  that  too  late,  aid  without 
indicating  precisely  what  has  g  )ne  wrong. 
TTie  same  engineer  described  to  i  ne  an  inci- 
dent that  had  occurred  aboard  a  200.000-ton 
.supertanker  on  Its  first  night  tt  sea  out- 
bound   from   Japan    after   the  ship   was   ac- 
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cepted  from  Its  buUders.  "The  engine  room 
waa  switched  to  automatic  control,  and 
everyone  went  to  bed.  About  two  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  general  alarm  went.  AU  the  engineers 
bounded  down  there.  The  failure  that  the 
signals  recorder  had  printed  out  was  that  the 
main  boiler  had  tripped— which,  in  turn, 
trips  the  main  engine.  When  the  boiler  trips, 
the  fires  go  out,  so  It's  not  generating  any 
more  steam.  Whatever  steam  is  left  Is  used 
for  the  alternators,  and  gives  them  about 
twenty  minutes  of  running  time — of  provid- 
ing electrical  power.  That  means  you've  got 
about  twenty  minutes  before  a  blackout.  The 
boiler  had  gone  aud  the  main  engine  had 
gone,  and  we  hunted  high  and  low  to  find 
out  why  the  boiler  had  tripped,  but  we 
couldn'^t  find  anything.  We  got  the  boiler 
tla.shed  again,  so  we  had  steam,  and  we  had 
the  engines  back  and  no  blackout. 

But  we  still  hadn't  found  out  what  had 
actually  caused  the  boiler  to  trip.  After  six 
hours,  we  eventually  found  the  reason.  It 
turned  out  that  a  half-inch-wide  rubber 
diaphragm  on  a  forced-draft  fan  had  split, 
which  dropped  the  pressure  Just  momentarily 
off  the  outlet  dampers,  as  we  call  them.  This, 
in  turn,  signalled  to  the  boUer  that  the 
forced-draft  fans  had  stopped,  which  im- 
mediately put  the  fires  out,  which  stopped 
the  engine,  and  the  ship.  A  half-inch  rubber 
diaphragm  had  immobilized  us.  No  one  could 
have  foreseen  that  happening,  and  the  com- 
puter couldn't  tell  us  what  had  actually 
happened,  or  where  It  had  happened.  All  it 
could  do  was  to  stop  the  ship  and  leave  It 
up  to  us  to  find  out  for  ourselves.  It  took 
.•^ix  hours  of  hard  detective  work.  If  we  had 
not  been  able  to  flash  the  boiler  before  an 
electrical  blackout,  we'd  have  been  help- 
le.ss.  If  you're  in  bu.sy  waters,  or  off  some 
coast,  a  situation  like  that  is  horrible." 

It  Is,  of  course,  far  more  horrible  if  auto- 
mation soiuids  its  alarm  too  late,  or  not  at 
all.  In  November.  1972,  the  226.579-ton  Brit- 
ish tanker  Flna  Britannia  broke  down  off 
the  East  African  coast  while  returning  to 
Europe  fully  laden  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  alarms  had  failed  to'Varn  of  various 
electrical  and  mechanical  defects  that  had 
occurred.  A  chain  of  overlappUig  faults  led 
to  a  furnace  explosion  that  damaged  the 
boiler,  and  the  ship  eventually  had  to  be 
towed  down  to  Cape  Town  for  extensive  re- 
pairs. Fortunately,  the  Flna  Britannia  was 
well  off  the  coast  aud  could  safely  drift  un- 
til a  salvage  tug  arrived. 

At  five  years  old.  many  supertankers  are' 
at  the  halfway,  point  of  their  writeoff  lives. 
The  first  generation  of  very  big  ships,  the 
early  200.000-  and  250,000-tonners,  is  either 
already  at  that  stage  or  about  to  reach  it.  It 
is  mainly  these  ships  that  are  now  travelling<- 
across  the  Bay  of  Pundy  to  the  Canadian 
terminals  that  already  serve  them  in  these 
waters  and  it  is  these  .ships  that  will  domi- 
nate the  American  terminals  If  they  are  built. 
Holding  such  a  ship  together  beyond  the  five- 
year  point  can  be  onerous,  but  doing  so  after 
ten  years  could  be  nightmarish.  That  Is  when 
the  supertankers  will  start  changing  hands. 
Inevitably,  they  will  pass  on  to  some  flag-of- 
convenlence  owner,  who  would  not  be  buying 
them  If  his  standards  wei*  strict.  As  the 
present  generation  of  tankers  deteriorates, 
there  will  be  an  accelerating  rate  of  Injec- 
tlon-pipe  failure  and  of  boiler  and  power  fail- 
ure. The  accidents  that  are  already  common- 
place wherever  these  ships  sail  will  become 
even  mure  frequent  off  Maine  and  the  Marl- 
time  Provinces  of  Canada,  whose  waters  are 
not  ho-spltable  either  to  bad  navigation  or  :o 
helpless,  drifting  ships. 

The  means  that  tankers  have  of  causing 
havoc  upon  the  sea  are  many,  and  range 
from  spectacular  mishaps  such  as  the  Torrey 
Canyon's  to  the  Insidious  cumulative  effect 
of  constant  leaks,  spills,  and  Irresponsible 
dumping  of  lank  slops  at  sea.  Every  tanker, 
however  well  managed,  drops  some  of  Its  oil 
into  the  .-sea  In  .some  form  or  other;   badly 


managed  ships  are  ceaseless  polluters,  and, 
like  garden  snails,  can  often  be  followed 
by  the  long  iridescent  trail  of  their  waste. 
The  seas  are  poisoned,  of  course,  by  an  enor- 
mous variety  of  effluents  going  into  them 
from  rivers  and  from  coastal  towns  and 
cities,  which  Indiscriminately  dump  all  sorts 
of  noxious  commodities,  including  munici- 
pal garbage  and  Industrial  chemicals.  Oil. 
however,  remains  the  single  biggest  pollut- 
ant of  the  seas,  and  tankers  are  the  single 
biggest  dispenser  of  it. 

There  have  been  many  warnings  during 
the  last  few  years  about  the  depletion  and 
ruin  of  the  oceans,  and  among  the  most 
forceful  was  one  Issued  by  Jacques  Plccard, 
the  Swiss  oceanographer,  on  the  eve  of  the 
first  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment,  held  at  Stockholm  in 
1972.  Plccard  said  that  many  experts  now 
believe  life  in  the  seas  can  be  extinguished 
within  the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
unless  man  stops  polluting  them.  His  esti- 
mate was  that  five  to  ten  million  tons  of 
petroleum  products  were  going  Into  the 
oceans  every  year,  with  tanker  dumping 
responsible  for  more  than  a  million  tons. 
Phytoplankton.  the  marine  plants  that  re- 
cycle at  least  three-quarters  of  the  world's 
oxygen,  floats  near  the  surface.  "All  you 
need  to  do  to  fatally  disrupt  the  marine 
cycle, '  Plccard  said,  "is  to  knock  out  the 
phytoplankton  with  oil  Skin."  Considering 
how  badly  the  Atlantic  plankton  is  polluted 
already,  the  process  appears  to  be  well  under 
way. 

The  salt  seas  have  always  seemed  to  offer 
assurance  of  an  accessible  freshness  and 
cleanness,  and  I  suppo8e\»re  is  In  this  the 
remnants  of  an  atavistic  mstlnct  defensive 
of  our  remote  origins,  a  much  needed  con- 
viction that  whatever  other  havoc  we  wreak, 
however  deeply  we  pile  the  ashes,  the  seas 
will  still  rise  and  fall  and  safely  breathe  In 
their  depths.  But  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
area  where  I  live  deteriorates  perceptibly  sea- 
Fon  after  season.  There  are  whole  stretches 
of  the  shore  where  I  will  no  longer  enter 
the  water.  The  Moroccan  coastline  east  of 
Point  Malabata  has  some  of  the  best  beaches 
in  the  world,  but  now  I  often  find  the  sands 
and  rocks  blackened  by  oU,  or  see  a  miles- 
long  slick  moving  on  the  currents  like  an 
endless  loathsome  serpent  seeking  a  place 
to  slip  ashore  and  leave  its  offal.  These  slicks 
usually  come  from  a  new  Spanish  refinery 
near  Gibraltar.  There  are  times  when  the 
water  appears  to  be  of  that  full  blackness 
which  promises  to  be  our  ultimate  reward:  a 
viscous  shroud  spread  along  ever>-  shore  and 
reaching  to  all  horizons.  If  this  seems  far- 
fetched, consider  that  when  a  mllllon-ton- 
ner  is  built  one  ship  could  spill  in  one  place 
within  a  few  hours  what  Plccard  now  esti- 
mates the  world's  tankers  and  other  ves.sels 
spill  throughout  the  oceans  over  an  entire 
year. 

The  Norwegian  explorer  Thor  Heyerdahl 
reported  by  radio  in  1970  from  his  papyrus- 
reed  boat  Ra  II  that  "at  least  a  continuous 
stretch  of  fourteen  hundred  mUes  of  the  open 
Atlantic  is  polluted  by  floating  lumps  of 
solidified,  asphalt-like  oU."  In  1970.  the  Brit- 
ish yachtsman  Sir  Francis  Chichester  wrote 
this  letter  to  the  London  Times:  "I  have  Just 
returned  from  a  4.600-mlle  cry-out  sail  in  my 
Gipsy  Moth  V  to  the  Mediterranean  and  back. 
Time  after  time,  we  sailed  through  patches 
or  slKks  of  oil  film  on  the  surface.  Seas  com- 
ing aboard  the  yacht  left  clots  of  black  oil 
on  the  deck  and  stained  the  sails.  I  noticed 
signs  or  effects  of  oil  at  intervals  all  the  way 
from  the  Solent  to  Gibraltar  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean itself  between  Gibraltar  and  Ma- 
jorca. I  mention  this  because  I  think  It  is 
probably  more  noticeable  from  a  small  low 
yacht  than, from  a  steamer.  Does  it  mean  that 
in  time,  if  it  continues  to  increase,  the  oil 
effect  will  kill  life  In  the  sea?" 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Oil  Polhition 
of  the  Sea  reported  In  1973  that  in  the  pre- 
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vlous  year  tha  proportion  of  the  British 
coastline  pollutM  by  oil  had  increased  by  a 
quarter.  Twenty-one  slicks  came  ashore  In 
the  ares  neuthe  Strait  of  Dover  In  1971. 
Lancashire's  *3Bstllne  was  hit  by  thirty-one 
slicks  in  1972.  Probably  most  such  slicks  come 
from  the  flushing  out  of  ships'  tanks  as  they 
iiead  east  to  fetch  another  cargo.  Some  ships 
wait  until  they  get  to  the  deeper  ocean. 
Many  don't.  One  might  well  ask  what  dif- 
ference it  makes  in  the  long  run.  After  the 
Torrey  Canyon  disaster,  there  was  a  sharp 
increase  In  reports  of  ships  seen  discharging 
oil  in  the  English  Channel  off  the  British 
and  French  coasts,  even  though  it  was  an 
offense  punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  a 
thousand  pounds  (the  amount  has  since  been 
raised  to  fifty  thousand  pounds) ;  at  the  time, 
the  British  coastal  authorities  believed  that 
these  were  all  ships  taking  advantage  of  the 
disaster,  in  the  hope  that  the  Torrey  Cai;yon 
would  be  blamed  for  their  sludge.  There  is  no 
effective  international,  or  even  national, 
means  of  dealing  with  such  a  problem. 
Enough  crude  oU  can  cling  to  the  sides  and 
gather  in  pools  on  the  bottom  of  a  ship's 
tanks  after  they  have  been  emptied  to  form 
a  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  cargo — in  the 
case  of  a  200,000-tonner,  one  thousand  tons 
of  oil.  When  the  tanks  are  washed,  this  oil 
shoiild  go  into  so-called  slop  tanks  with  the 
water  that  cleaned  it  off.  But  unscrupulous 
masters  might  flush  all  this  into  the  sea,  and 
without  question  they  often  do. 

The  steady  dumping  of  oil  in  British  off- 
shore waters  has  caused  great  anxiety  over 
the  future  of  British  seabirds;  a  breeding 
survey  financed  in  1970  by  the  Torrey  Can- 
yon Appeal  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  and 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds 
found  that  guillemots,  razorbills,  and  puffins 
•-  are  threatened  by  extinction  around  British 
'  coasts  unless  something  is  done  to  prevent 
further  oil  pollution.  The  steady  pollution  of 
the  southern  seas  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
since  tankers  stopped  using  the  €uez  Canal 
has  threatened  the  extinction  df  at  least  one 
species  of  penguin,  the  Jackass  penguin. 
(Tens  of  thousands  of  penguins  and  seals 
and  seabirds  belonging  to  species  that  breed 
in  the  rich  feeding  grounds  off  the  South 
African  coasts  have  been  wiped  out  by  steady 
oil  spillage.) 

There  Is  no  enforceable  International  law 
against  dumping  oil  at  sea,  although  there 
Is  one  against  pumping  it  out  off  coastlines. 
The  only  International  organization  with 
any  sort  of  maritime  Jurisdiction  is  the  In- 
tergovernmental Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization, generally  known  as  IMCO,  which 
is  a  United  Nations  agency  with  headquar- 
ters In  London.  Achieving  internatipnal  law 
on  these  matters  is  complex  and  confusing. 
A  diplomatic  conference  Is  called,  usually 
of  IMCO  members.  AU  U.N.  states  can  ask  for 
membership,  although  not  all  do.  Nor  do  all 
IMCO  members  attend  the  conferences  that 
make  the  laws,  which  are  the  work  of  those 
who  do;  for  their  decision  to  become  Interna- 
tional law,  it  must  be  ratified  by  domestic 
legislation  in  their  respective  countries — 
a  painfully  slow  process.  And  even  when 
such  a  law  Is  finally  passed,  there  is  no  effec- 
tive means  of  enforcing  it  upon  the  seas. 
Any  strength  ft  possesses  depends  upon  the 
zeal  of  individual  members.  In  1954.  IMCO 
suggested  to  Its  members  that  a  ban  be  Im- 
posed upon  the  dumping  of  sludge  or  any 
other  form  of  oil  •within  fifty  miles  of  any 
coast.  It  took  eight  years  t©  get  this  ratified. 
By  that  time,  the  major  oil  companies  had 
voluntarily  introduced  a  simple  system 
called  "load  on  top"  to  eliminate  most  of 
the  oily  sludge  left  In  their  ships'  tanks 
without  emptying  It  into  the  sea.  In  this 
system,  the  seawater  that  has  been  used  for 
washing  all  the  tanks  is  pumped  into  slop 
tanks,  where  the  oil  eventually  rises  to  the 
surface.  The  residual  water  Is  pumped  out 
to  sea,  and  a  new  cargo  of  oil  is  loaded  on 
top  of  the  old  oil.  Even  thU  residual  water. 


of  course,  will  contain  some  oil.  A  proposal 
has  been  madejby  IMCO  that  It  should  never 
be  of  a  s^en^tb  greater  than  one  hundred 
parts  of  oil  to  one  million  parte  of  water, 
and  that  it  should  never  be  dumped  at  a 
rate  of  more  than.^lxty  litres  of  oil  per  mile 
or  contain  oil  constituting  more  than  a  fixed 
fraction  of  a  ship's  cargo-carrying  capacity. 
Given  the  rate  of  increase  lii-world  oil  con- 
sumption, IMCO  officials  feel  that  even  this 
proposal  Is  Inadequate,  and  they  hope  by 
the  end  of  the  decade  to  have  in  effect  a 
complete  ban  on  putting  any  oil  whatever 
into  the  sea.  So  far,  only  twenty  of  IMCO's 
members  have  ratified  the  residual-water 
proposal. 

All  British  ships  keep  an  oil-record  book. 
In  which  every  bit  of  oil  on  board,  whether 
fviel  or  cargo,  must  be  fully  accounted  for  to 
Etepartment  of  Trade  inspectors.  The  United 
States  Coast  Guard  runs  air  patrols  off  the 
coast  to  watch  for  offenders,  whom  they  can 
easily  trace  by  following  a  slick  right  up  to 
the  wake  of  the  ship.  If  an -offender  puts  into 
port,  it  can  be  penalized  under  national  laws, 
but  if  It  is  spotted  dumping  oil  at  sea  and 
moves  on  into  International  waters  the  only 
recourse  is  to  make  a  complaint -to  the  nation 
whose  flag  it  flies.  IMCO  rules  specify  that 
the  owner  nation  must  levy  penalties.  But  a 
large  proportion  of  the  world's  tankers  fly 
one  or  another  of  the  so-called  flags  of  con- 
venience, and  the  masters  of  any  of  these 
ships  who  choose  to  dump  oil  sludge  are 
probably  not  much  concerned  about  punish- 
ment at  their  home  ports — In  Panama,  Hon- 
duras, Lebanon,  or  Cyprus.  Their  tankers 
probably  never  put  into  their  home  ports 
anyway. 

Most  oil  spillage  In  the  seas  of  the  world  is 
deliberate,  but  there  Is  always  the  danger  of 
catastrophic  accidents.  So  far,  tbe  world  has 
seen  no  bigger  tanker  spill  than  the  Torrey 
Canyon's,  although  there  have  been  many 
devastating  smaller  ones.  The  VX.C.C.s  and 
U.L.C.C.S  have  escaped  Involvement  In  a  ma- 
jor pollution  disaster  despite  their  unhappy 
record  of  breakdowns  and  accidents,  at  least 
one  of  which  came  very  close  to  creating  the 
terrible  precedent  that  everyone  fears.  In  the 
fall  of  1970,  the  British  Vi.C.C.  Esso  Cam- 
bria, with  241,045  tons  of  crude  oil  In  her 
tanks,  ran  ashore  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a 
resiUt  of  negligent  navigation  by  her  chief 
officer.  She  fortunately  ran  onto  a  sandy 
shoal  Instead  of  rocks;  even  so,  two  of  her 
tanks  were  broken  and  she  spilled  fifteen 
hundred  tons  of  oil. 

Most  of  the  accidental  oil  spills  that  have 
occurred  since  the  loss  of  the  Torrey  Canyon 
have  come  from  ships  that  have  collided  or 
gone  aground.  EJvery  year,  roughly  fifteen 
hundred  seagoing  ships,  or  about  seven  per 
cent  of  the  world's  total,  are  involved  in  col- 
lisions. In  a  detailed  study  of  fifty  ship  acci- 
dents which  was  published  at  the  end  of 
1972,  the  British  Chamber  of  Shipping  found 
.that  most  of  the  collisions  among  these  were 
attributable  to  appalling  seamanship  and 
could  have  been  avoided  if  alertness  and 
prudence  had  been  shown,  and  that  all  the 
groundings  were  directly  attributable  to  bad 
navigation.  Shell  International  Marine,  Jn  a 
detailed  study  of  forty  serious  tanker  acci- 
dents that  Involved  pollution,  found  one 
common  link — that  "people  madeailly  mis- 
takes." 

A  very  large  number  of  mistakes  seem  to 
be  made  by  ships  flying  one  or  other  of  the 
flags  of  convenience.  Thirty-five  to  forty  per 
cent  of  Llberlan  tonnage  is  American-owned, 
and  an  additional  ten  per  cent  Is  American- 
financed — a  situation  that  helps  explain  the 
steady  decline  of  the  American  merchant 
fleet  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
According  to  law,  ships  flying  the  American 
flag  must  be  built  in  the  United  States,  and 
If  American  seamen  ire  available  must  be 
manned  by  Americans,  whose  wages  are  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  those  elsewhere. 
(American   oil   companies   that   fly   flags   of 


convenience — and  they  Include  Oulf,  Exxon, 
Texaco,  Getty,  and  Union — have  argued  that 
they  do  so  npt  for  convenience  but  from 
necessity.) 

Flag-of-convenlence  operators  often  say 
that  their  ships,  and  especially  many  of  those 
flying  the  ^Iberian  flag,  are  am(^g  the  larg- 
est, best-equ:pped,  and  most  modern  In  the 
world.  This  may  be  true.  But  ships  are  only 
as  good  as  the  men  who  run  them,  and  here 
the  record  is  not  Impressive.  Throughout  the 
world,  oil  cargoes  are  being  delivered  by  im- 
properly trained  and  uncertified  olBcers 
aboard  ships  navigating  with  defective 
equipment.  After  the  Llberlan  tanker  Arrow 
ran  ashore 4ii  Chedabucto  Bay,  a  three-mem- 
ber commission  of  inquiry,  led  by  Dr.  P.  D. 
McTaggart-Cowan.  executive  director  of  the 
Science  Council  of  Canada,  found  that  the 
ship,  which  was  owned  by  Aristotle  Onassis. 
had  been  "operating  with  almost  none  of  its 
navigation  equipment  serviceable."  The  radar 
had  ceased  to  function  about  an  hour  before 
the  ship  struck,  the  echo  sounder  had  not 
been  in  worlting  condition  for  at  least  two 
moiiths.  and  the  gyro  compass  had  a  perma- 
nent error  of  three  degrees  w^est.  The  officer 
on  watch  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  the 
ship's  third  officer,  had  no  license.  The  com- 
mission of  inquiry  said  none  of  the  crew  had 
any  navigational  skills  except  the  master — 
"and  there  are  even  doubts  about  his  ability." 
In  its  report,  the  commission  said,  "We  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  form  of  trans- 
portation can  be  100  per  cent  safe  but  frohi 
the  record  available  to  us  the  standard  of 
operation  of  the  world's  tanker  fleets,  partic- 
ularly those  under  flags  of  convenience,  Is 
so  appalling  and  so  far  from  the  kind  of 
safety  which  science,  engineering,  and  tech- 
nology can  bring  to  those  who  care,  that  the 
people  of  the  world  should  demand  imnje- 
dlate  action." 

Even  where  well-qualified  men  are  com- 
manding ships  of  the  highest  standard,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Torrey  Canyon,  the 
masters'  Judgment,  responsibility,  and  sea- 
manship can  be  Impaired  in  the  long  run  bv 
terms  of  service  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
on  any  ship  flying  the  American  flag  or  the 
flag  of  any  of  the  other  major  maritime 
powers.  When  the  Torrey  Canyon  was  dri-.  en 
aground  off  tlie  ScUly  Isles,  the  ships  master, 
an  Italian,  who  had  an  outstanding  record 
and  reputation  as  a  seaman,  had  already 
served  an  unbroken  period  of  three  hundred 
and  slxty-slx  days  on  board.  As  the  Brltisli 
and  French  governments  discovered  uhea 
they  sought  to  find  someone  who  could  be 
held  responsible  for  the  accident,  the  task  of 
trying  to  pin  down  a  flag-of-convenle:ice 
ship  within  any  accessible  frame  of  legal  ji;- 
risdiction  Is  well-nigh  Impossible.  (The  Tor- 
rey Canyon  was  owned  by  the  Barraiida 
Tanker  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Un- 
ion Oil  Company  of  California,  which  leased 
the  ship  aud  had,  In  turn,  subleased  it  tj 
British  Petroleum  Trading,  Ltd..  a  subsidi- 
ary of  the  British  Petroleum  Company.  The 
ship,  built  in  the  United  States  and  rebuat 
in  Japan,  was  registered  In  Liberia,  insured 
in  London,  and  crewed  by  Italians.)  For  an 
uiternational  lawyer,  any  suit  Involving  su  li 
a  vessel  must,  one  assumes,  be  the  stuff  th.it 
dreams  of  eternal  litigation  are  made  <.n.  The 
British  and  the  French,  however,  took  a  siiu- 
p!e  course.  They  pretended  they  weren't 
looking,  and  as  soon  as  one  of  the  Torrey 
Canyons  sister  ships,  tlie  Lake  Palourde,  ' 
ambled  Into  a  port  where  the  law  was  held 
to  be  firm,  they  pounced  and  had  her  de- 
tained until  the  Insurers,  the  only  accessible 
body  with  responsibility,  paid  up  seven  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  a  set- 
tlement for  damage. 

In  addition  to  deliberate  dumping  and  ac-  * 
cidcatal  crashing  Into  the  shore,  oil  tankers 
liave  been  involved  in  the  two  biggest  ship 
collisions   in  history.  In   October.    1970.   two 
fully    laden     svpertankers.     the    77.648-toii 
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flag  and  car- 


rying 170.215  tons  of  crude  oil  I  etween  them, 
ran  into  each  other  off  the  Isle  >f  Wight.  Tlie 
Pacific  Glory  suffered  three  '  iolent  explo- 
sions and  was  burned  o\it;  fo  irteen  of  her 
crew  died.  Most  of  the  tanks  sf  both  ships 
fortunately  renialned  intact.  Dn  both,  the 
third  officers  were  on  watch  at  the  time:  the 
Allegro's  third  officer,  a,  Greek  had  no  cer- 
tificate whatever.  Two  of  her  (  nglneers.  also 
Greek,  had  no  certificates,  an  1  neither  did 
two  of  the  Pacific  Glory's  engin  lers.  This  was. 
at  the  time,  the  biggest  marl  ;ime  collision 
on  record,  but  It  lost  this  llstiuction  in 
August.  1972,  when  two  Liberi  m-flng  super- 
tankers, the  95,608-ton  Ar  erican-owned 
Oswego  Guardian,  fully  lad  en.  and  the 
100,613-ton  Greek-owned  Texinlta  collided 
east  of  cape  Town,  in  the  Indi  m  Ocean.  The 
Texanita,  which  was  empty,  e>ploded  with  a 
violence  that  rocked  buildlr  %a  and  woke 
people  forty  miles  inland  fn  m  the  coast, 
which  was  twenty-three  naut  cal  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  accident.  The  ihip  broke  in 
two  and  vanished  within  mil  utes.  Thirty- 
two  men  died  with  the  Texa  lita.  and  0!ie 
man  was  killed  aboard  the  Oswjgo  Guardian. 
Both  ships  were  travelling  i  ,t  full  speed 
through  fog  so  dense  that  the  master  of  the 
Texanita,  who  survived  to  re  >ort  the  fact, 
couldn't  see  the  masts  of  his  3wn  ship.  Al- 
though the  two  vessels  had  (bserved  each 
other  on  radar,  neither  reduc  :d  speed.  The 
Texanita  made  only  two  attem;  >ts  to  plot  the 
course  of  the  approaching  shi » — the  second 
when  it  was  only  four  miles  off — and  the 
Oswego  Guardian  made  no  attempt  what- 
ever to  plot  the  other  ship's  co  iirse.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  collision,  tlie  naster  of  the 
Oswego  Guardian  ordered  ,J-is  ship  away 
from  the  scene  at  full  speed.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  pick  up  survivors;  t  ley  owed  their 
lives  to  other  vessels  in  the  f  rca.  The  first 
SOS  call  gave  a  wrong  position  and  the  error 
was  not  discovered  until  six  h  jura  after  the 
accident:  and,  at  that,  no  cirrertlon  was 
ever  sent  out.  The  Texanitn's  i  laster  had  his 
license  suspended  for  eighteen  months,  while 
the  master  of  the  Oswego  Cu.  rdian  had  ins 
revoked. 

Nearly  half  the  ship  colUsiors  in  the  world 
take  place  in  the  area  bounded  by  the  Elbe 
and  the  English  Channel.  /  majority  of 
them  are  head-on,  and  a  very  jreat  majority 
of  them  occur  in  or  near  the  S  :rait  of  Dover, 
where  at  any  given  moment  so  ne  forty  ships 
are  usually  moving.  Dodging  about  among 
the  ships,  as  well  as  among  th(  many  wrecks 
and  sandbanks  in  the  area,  h;  s  been  one  of 
the  worst  nightmares  for  al  I  supertanker 
masters.  Between  October.  19  70.  and  April, 
1971,  ten  tankers  carrying  sorre  300.000  tons 
of  crude  oil  among  them  we:  e  involved  in 
serious  accidents  in  the  Chan  nel  area.  Half 
of  them — Including  the  Pacific  Glory  and  the 
Allegro — were  Liberian.  On  ^  :arch  2,  1971, 
the  Liberlan-reglstered  tanker  Trinity  Navi- 
gator, carrying  32,000  tons  of  crude  oil,  ran 
aground  off  Berry  Head,  Eng  and.  and  was 
refloated  after  five  hours  by  a  British  Chan- 
nel pilot,  who  later  said  the  si  ip's  radar  was 
out  of  order  and  that  she  had  no  Very  High 
Frequency  radio  for  local  cc  mmunlcation. 
The  Chinese  crew,  in  any  ev;nt,  spoke  no 
English — the  International  language  of  the 
sea,  as  of  the  air.  Coastguarc  s  and  a  pilot 
boat  had  signaled  to  the  ship  1  ly  lamp  to  In- 
form her  that  "she  was  on  a  dangerous  course 
and  got  no  reply.  On  March  3( ,  1971,  the  Li- 
berian tanker  Panther,  carryi:  ig  25,000  tons 
of  oil.  grounded  on  the  Goodvln  Sand.s  and 
was  freed  five  days  later  by  t  igs.  Her  radar 
was  reported  defective  by  t  le  pilot  who 
boarded  her.  A  Trinity  HousBfcUot.  Master 
Mariner  W.  L.  D.  Bayley,  wrilBg  in  the  No- 
vember-December, 1969  issue  6Ksa/ety  at  "Sea 


International,  said  that  tankers  with  faulty 
VHP  or  radar  were  so  numerous  that  Chan- 
nel pilots  had  ceased  to  report  them. 

The  menace  of  such  vessels  and  their  sub- 
standard operation  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  Introduction  of  traffic  lanes 
in  sixty-six  busy  maritime  areas  throughout 
the  world  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade. 
Ships  are  now  expected  to  move  in  one  of 
two  laneii  when  laying  a  course  through 
areas  such  as  the  English  Cliannel,  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  Harbors,  the  Baltic, 
and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  felt  that 
this  system  would  at  least  help  decrease  the 
risks  to  heavily  laden  supertankers.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  lanes  are  ignored  by  many 
ships,  and  the  results  can  be  tragic.  On  Jan- 
uary 11,  1971,  a  12,000-ton  Peruvian  freighter, 
the  Paracas,  entered  the  English  Channel 
and,  instead  of  using  the  northbound  lane 
off  the  French  coast,  took  the  shorter  and 
more  convenient  southbound  lane  along  the 
English  coast.  She  struck  the  Panamanian 
tanker  Texaco  Caribbean,  and  the  resulting 
explosion  shattered  windows  in  Folkestone, 
five  miles  away.  The  only  fortunate  thing 
about  the  accident  was  that  the  Texaco  Car- 
ibbean, which  went  down  with  nine  men, 
was  a  small  ship.  The  British  coastal  au- 
thorities immediaieiw-nrarked  the  spot  with 
two  lighted  buoys  and  anchored  a  lightship 
nearby  which  displayed  three  vertical  green 
lights  as  a  wreck  warning. 

Tlie  following  day,  a  German  freighter,  the 
Brandenburg,  outbound  for  South  America, 
hit  the  wreck  and  sank,  with  the  loss  of  all 
but  eleven  of  her  thirty-two-man  crew  The 
British  added  three  more  light  buoys  to  the 
site,  but  on  February  28th  a  Greek  freighter, 
the  Nikl,  struck  one  of  the  two  ships  and 
went  down,  taking  her  entire  crew  of  twenty- 
three.  A  .second  lightship  and  nine  more 
buoys  were  added  to  tJie  collection  over  the 
wrecks,  yet  on  March  16th  an  tinidentified 
tanker  ignored  a  barrage  of  rockets  and 
flashing  lamps  from  the  guard  ships,  ran 
through  two  rows  of  buoys,  and,  to  every- 
one's surprise,  got  away  with  It  and  vanished. 
Within  a  two-month  period,  sixteen  ships 
were  rrporteci  by  British  coastal  authorities 
for  having  ignored  the  elaborate  arrangement 
of  lights  and  signals  and  entered  the  area  of 
the  wreclrs 

One  ol  the  most  terrifying  tanker  accidents 
involved  the  Polycommarider.  a  50.380-ton 
Norwegian  vessel.  In  May,  1970,  carrying  a  full 
cargo  of  crucJe  oil,  she  ran  aground  and  burst 
into  flames  at  Mexico  Point,  near  Vigo,  on  the 
Spanish  Atlantic  coast.  The  oil  spiUagie 
amounted  to  about  sixteen  thousand  ton.s.  or 
a  third  of  her  cargo;  it  started  burning  on 
the  sea.  and  the  flames  were  so  fierce  that 
they  caused  a  fire  storm — a  heat  disturbance 
of  such  intensity  that  It  raised  winds  of  hur- 
ricane force  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
stricken  ship.  The  winds  whirled  aloft  a  huge 
amount  of  oil  as  a  fine  mist,  and  bore  it  up 
to  high  altitudes.  The  mist  condensed  into 
droi;s,  and  some  days  later  a  black  rain  began 
to  fall  upon  farmlands  and  upon  the  villages 
of  Panjon  and  Bayona,  on  the  coast.  The 
damage  to  homes,  garderLs,  and  crops  was  ex- 
tensive, and  cattle  died  of  eating  oil-covered 
gctiEs  Fortunately,  most  of  the  black  rain  fell 
on  uninhabited  bush  and  hill  country.  The 
Polycommancier  was  a  small  ship  compared 
to  the  general, run  of  tankers  these  days,  and 
the  damage,  conservatively  calculated  to  be 
In  the  region  of  fotir  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  was  scarcely  comparable  to 
the  devastation  caused  by  the  Torrey  Canyon 
three  jears  earlier,  but  the  fire  added  a  new 
dimension  to  the  general  concern  about 
tanker  disasters.  We  must  now  try  to  visual- 
ize the  consequences  of  a  fire  storm  rising 
from  a  broken  ship  ten,  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  times  larger  than  the  Polycommander. 
The  risks  can  only  get  worse  as  the  size  and 
tonnage  of  tankers  increase. — Noel  Mostert. 
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Supertankers — II 

Supertankers  are  the  biggest  self-propelled 
vehicles  ever  built  by  man,  and  also  the  moit 
dangerous.  A  fully  laden  200,000-ton  oil 
tanker  has  aboard  as  much  hydrogen 
thermal  energy  as  a  two-megaton  hydrogen 
bomb,  and  to  most  people  the  ships  seem 
dangerous  because  of  their  inflammable 
cargo.  But  an  experienced  sailor  feels  quite 
safe  when  he  is  on  a  tanker  brimming  with 
oil.  If  its  cargo  tanks  aren't  breached  and 
remain  securely  sealed,  flames  could  actually 
sweep  a  laden  tanker  and  gut  its  living  and 
work  areas  without  touching  off  the  carpo. 
A  notable  instance  was  the  spectacular  colli- 
sion between  the  77.648-ton  Pacific  Glory 
and  the  100.108-ton  Allegro  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  Octot>er.  1970:  the  Pacific  Glory 
was  torn  by  engine-room  explosions  and  rav- 
aged by  a  fire  that  destroyed  her  superstruc- 
ture and  spread  across  the  surrounding  sea, 
yet  she  kept  nearly  all  of  her  cargo  of  crude 
oil  intact,  and  it  eventually  reached  its  des- 
tination in  Europe. 

What  explodes  is  not  the  oil  but  the  vapor 
given  off  by  it.  This  Is  hydrocarbon  vapor, 
which  has  a  very  low  flash  point:  it  will  burn 
or  explode  at  temperatures  as  low  as  fortv 
degrees  below  zero.  It  lies  In  dense  pos-ses- 
sion  of  the  tanks  after  the  oil  cargo  has  been 
discharged,  and  tankers  are  most  dangerous 
to  their  crews  when  they  are  empty,  travel- 
ling in  balla-t.  The  hydrocarbon  vapor  is  not 
easily  controlled  or  got  rid  of.  It  is  so  potent 
that  mere  pviddles  of  oil  can  generate  ^a 
hazardous  atmosphere,  and  an  empty  super- 
tanker has  a  great  deal  more  than  puddles 
inside  her  hull.  After  the  cargo  has  been 
discharged,  pools  of  thick  residue  lie  at  the 
bottom,  where  the  main  pumps  can't  reach, 
like  dregs  in  a  gigantic  cup,  and  the  walls  of 
llie  tanks  «re  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  an 
oil-wax  mixture.  If  a  film  one  millimetre 
tliick  covered  all  the  steelwork  In  the  tanks 
c'f  a  200,000-tanner,  it  could  amount  to  some 
two  thousand  tons:  norinally,  tank  cleaning 
retrieves  at  least  twelve  hundred  tons  of  oil. 
(Tanks  have  to  be  cleaned  not  only  to  free 
them  from  tlie  dangers  of  vapors  but  also  to 
pre'-ent  the  buildup  of  sltidge  and  to  allow 
maintenance  of  valves  and  fittings.)  Until 
the  tanks  are  cleaned,  all  of  the  residue  con- 
tinues to  exude  vapor,  which  can  be  touched 
off  by  the  faintest  spark,  the  risk  naturally 
being  greatest  when  any  sort  of  activity  oc- 
curs in  or  near  the  tanks.  Cleaning  itself 
involves  Innumerable  po.sslbllities  of  spark- 
ing the  vapor  and  blowing  the  ship  apart. 
The  tanks  are  sealed  and  fiercely  hosed  by 
high-pressure  water  jets.  Like  immense  gar- 
den sprays,  they  spurt  water  with  an  ec- 
centric motion,  flinging  lumps  of  water  tlie 
size  of  buckets  against  every  surface,  crevice, 
beam,  and  strut.  It  takes  about  eight  hours 
for  these  jets  to  clean  one  of  the  main  cen- 
tral tanks. 

A  nonexplosive  atmosphere  would  obvi- 
ously eliminate  most  of  the  risks  that  attend 
empty  tankers  before  and  during  the  clean- 
ing jrocess.  Hydrocarbon  vapor  can't  explode 
If  it  is  "overrlch" — that  is,  so  dense  that 
there  is  insufliclent  oxygen  present  to  sus- 
tain combustion.  Nor  can  it  explode  if  It  is 
too  "lean  " — the  vapor  having  been  so  widely 
dissipated  by  air  that  it  cannot  ignite.  In 
the  ifist.  tanker  operators  have  assumed  that 
an  overrlch  atmosphere  persisted  naturally 
for  several  days  after  a  cargo  had  toeen  dis- 
charged. A  lean  atmosphere  can  be  created 
by  blowing  air  into  the  tanks.  Unfortunately, 
no  equipment  has  yet  been  devised  to  Insure 
the  stability  of  either  of  these  atmo.spheres. 
In  each  case,  there  is  constant  danger  that 
somehow  the  balance  will  be  upset  and  the 
atmosphere  will  become  explosive.  Cleaning-, 
liievltably  reduces  the  density  of  an  overrlch 
atmosphere,  and  as  the  oil  is  washed  away 
there  is  always  a  moment  when  the  vapor 
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level  inside  the  tanks  falls  Into  the  upper 
exploelve  range.  The  overrlch  atmosphere 
makes  empty  tankers  doubly  vulnerable  in 
a  collision,  for  the  Impact  may  tear  open 
an  overrlch  tank,  upsetting  its  atmosphere  by 
an  inflow  of  air,  and  then  sparks  from  the 
crash  may  touch  off  an  explosion.  The  sta- 
bility of  a  lean  atmosphere  can  be  equally 
unpredictable,  because  if  an  unsuspectedly 
large  amount  of  oil  has  been  left  behind 
from  the  cargo,  the  high-velocity  washing 
jets  could  chiu-n  loose  sutficlent  vapor  to  raise 
the  atmosphere  into  the  dangerous  range. 
A  third  atmosphere,  which  can  be  created 
for  cleaning  tanks  if  the  right  equipment 
is  available.  Is  now  generally  regarded  as 
the  safest.  It  Involves  use  of  the  flue  gases 
from  the  ship's  engines.  These  are  the  so- 
called  Inert  gases,  such  as  nitrogen  and  car- 
bon dioxide,  which  are  noncombustible. 
They  are  drawn  from  the  ship's  funnel,  cooled 
and  purified,  and  pimiped  Into  the  tanks 
as  the  oil  Is  being  piunped  out,  so  that, 
theoretically,  there  should  at  no  stage  be 
an  explosive  mixture  In  the  tanks.  The  sys- 
tem is  costly  to  install,  and  In  the  past  it 
was  the  least  commonly  used  In  cleaning 
tanks,  but  It  is  now  being  put  into  most 
new  tankers  with  a  capacity  of  more  than 
200.000  deadweight  tons. 

Whatever  system  is  used,  it  is  clear  that  an 
explosion  needs  a  source  of  ignition,  and 
the  art  of  tanker  safety,  therefore,  lies  not 
only  in  maintaining  an  atmospheric  bal- 
ance at  a  safe  level  in  the  tanks  but  also 
m  avoiding  any  chance  of  a  spark's  reach- 
ing the  tanks  if  the  level  should  become 
unsafe.  It  seems  on  the  face  of  it  implaus- 
ible that  a  spark  so  faint  as  to  be  all  but 
invisible  could  blow  up  a  200,000-ton  ship, 
but  I  have  heard  tankermen  say  that  they 
have  nightmares  about  a  worn  wire  rubbing 
against  anotjier,  or  the  switch  of  an  ordinary 
flashlight,  or  even  the  static  of  a  nylon  shirt. 
No  smoking  Is  ever  allowed  on  deck,  of 
course.  On  at  least  one  line  I  know,  decks 
are  chipped  only  when  a  ship  is  loaded,  and 
even  then  only  when  all  sand  and  grit  have 
been  washed  off  them  and  there  is  a  wind 
of  at  least  five  miles  an  hovir. 

Despite  all  precautions,  oil  tankers  have 
been  blowing  up  since  the  earliest  days  of 
their  existence.  The  first  major  inquiry  into 
a  ship  lost  by  presumed  tank  explosion  was 
held  in  1905.  During  the  last  fifteen  years, 
there  have  been  fourteen  explosions  a' year, 
on  the  average,  many  of  them  fatal  to  both 
ship   and   crew    Most  of  them  have  passed 
without  notice,  but  during  one  seventeen- 
day  period   in  December.    1969,   a,  chain  of 
three  tanker  disasters,  all  of  which  took  place 
while  tanks  were  being  cleaned,  drew  wlde- 
.•=pread  attention  to  the  dangers  of  hydrocar- 
bon vapor.  On  December  12,  1969.  the  206,000- 
ton  Shell  tanker  Marpessa,  travelling  in  bal- 
last, sank  off  Senegal  on  her  maiden  voyage, 
after  a  tank  explosion  that  killed  two  men. 
She  was  the  biggest  ship  that  had  ever  foun- 
dered. On  December  29th.  a  sister  ship,  the 
Mactra,  206,885  tons,  also  owned  by  Shell, 
.-suffered  an  equally  violent  tank  explosion  in 
ihe  Mozambique  Channel,  again  killing  two 
men.  And  the  same  day,  off  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  the  219,000-ton  Norwegian  tanker 
King  Haakon  VII  was  torn  open  by  a  tank 
explosion.  The  Mactra  and  the  King  Haakon 
managed  to  reach  port,  having  suffered  less 
critical  weakening  of  their  structures  than 
the  Marpessa.  One  such  explosion  might  have 
l:een  accepted  aS  just  a  deplorable  accident, 
two  might  have  passed  for  coincidence,  but 
three   suggested   something  more,   and   the 
maritime   world   has   always   regarded    thl» 
sequence  as  one  disaster,  especially  since  the 
consequences  Includeh  Increases  of  twenty- 
live  per  cent  and  more  on   hisurance  pre- 
miums   for    supertankers.    Insurance    pre- 
miums amount  to  about  a  third  of  the  costs 
of  operating  an  average  s'.-.pertanker. 

The      explosions      affected      hiternatlonal 
^:hIpplng  as  a  collective  trauma— the  more 


severe  because  tn  the  six  months  before  the 
triple  disaster  two  lOCOOO-tonners  had  ex- 
ploded at  sea  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  possibility  that  these  huge  ships  had 
been  pushed  too  far  too  fast,  technologically 
speaking,  had  already  been  ominously  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  had  ex- 
perienced serious  buckltog  before  or  after 
launching  or  on  sea  trials.  Now  a  suspicion 
began  to  grow  that  an  entirely  new  and  In- 
calculable set  of  fire-and-exploslon  hazards 
made  them  fatally  flawed  as  a  type.  Shell 
called  an  international  symposium  in  London 
in  January,  1970,  to  dlscu-ss  the  accidents  on 
Its  ships  and  to  canvass  Ideas  and  specula- 
tion, and  the  meeting  was  attended  by  the 
chief  executives  and  technical  experts  of 
practically  every  major  supertanker-operat- 
ing management  in  Europe,  America,  and 
Asia.  It  was  apparent  to  all  those  present  that 
profound  gaps  remained  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  hydrocarbon  vapor  and 
the  mechanics  of  tank  cleaning  inside  such 
vast  structures.  And  that  conviction  grew 
throughout  the  shipping  world.  At  a  special 
meeting  convened  by  Lloyd's  In  1970,  Andrew 
Sinclair,  semor  technical  adviser  to  the  Sal- 
vage Association  (which  advises  underwrit- 
ers), declared  himself  skeptical  of  the  big 
ships'  safety  and  expressed  his  own  belief 
that  there  was  a  direct  link  between  size 
and  the  explosions. 

But  It  was  unthinkable  that  the  new  su- 
pertankers could  be  written  off.  Sixty-three 
tankers  of  200,000  tons  and  over  were  al- 
ready In  service,  and,  in  the  biggest  ship- 
building boom  in  history,  at  least  three  hun- 
dred were  under  construction  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  most  notably  Japan,  A 
htmdred  or  so  more  were  in  the  planning 
stage.  Three  ships,  furthermore,  represented 
the  economic  equation  whereby  Europe, 
Japan,  and  other  places  dependent  upon 
large,  long-range  Imports  would  get  oil 
In  the  future  and  not  only  at  a  pace  com- 
mensurate with  their  needs  but  at  low  and 
stable  delivery  prices.  There  was  no  practical 
alternative  to  supertankers  that  anyone  could 
imagine — or,  rather,  was  prepared  to  imag- 
ine— yet  every  supertanker  afloat,  under  con- 
struction, or  projected  had  to  be  recognized 
ns  a  potential  bomb  of  terrifying  power.  (In 
the  Mactras  case,  it  was  estimated  that 
about  4,400,000  cubic  feet  of  vapor  exploded, 
to  wrench  the  deck  open  almost  the  width 
of  the  ship  for  a  distance  of  nearly  half  her 
length.)  If  supertankers  were  going  to  con- 
tinue blowing  up  at  such  a, rate,  no  one 
would  be  prepared  to  finance  them,  insure 
them,  or  even  have  them  in  port.  No  one 
would  wish  to  serve  on  them,  and,  alas,  the 
brightest  prospects  of  maritime  profit  ever 
entertained  would  be  shattered. 

Probably  far  more  cash  and  time  were  sub- 
sequently sftent  on  unravelling  the  mystery 
of  the  explosions  than  had  been  6i}ent  on 
models,  experiments,  and  general  research 
before  the  prototype  supertankers  were  built. 
It  was  the  first  serious  attempt  ever  made 
to  understand  the  nature  and  character  of 
these  ships.  Elaborate  experiments  were  con- 
ducted aslAre  and  afloat;  research  programs 
were  sponsored  at  universities  in  Japan  and 
the  United  States:  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  provided  data  on 
static  electricity  by  shooting  rockets  tlirough 
clouds;  international  conferences  and  sym- 
posiums were  held,  including  one,  in  Swe- 
den, that  brought  together  the  world's  lead- 
ing experts  on  static  electricity.  Huge  sums 
were  spent  by  the  big  oil  companies  as  well 
as  by  individual  governments  and  ship- 
ping organizations.  Shell  alone  has  spent 
about  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  on  its 
supertanker  research.  The  official  British  in- 
quiry Into  the  Mactra  explosion,  which  ran 
from  October  11,  1971,  to  Marclj  23,  1972,  was 
eleven  days  longer  than  the  Titauic's,  the 
longest  oii  record  up  to  then. 

The  origin  of  the  fatal  spark  was  dlscttssed 
at  great  length.  The  most  popular  theory  was 


that  the  spark  originated  with  the  cleaning 
process,  and  Shell,  which  used  several  super- 
tankers for  experiments,  studied  two  main 
possIbUitles — that  the  strength  of  the  water 
jets  forced  parts  of  the  giant  nozzles  to  break 
loose  and  fall  to  the  tank  bottom,  causing  a 
spark,  or  that  the  jets  of  water  themselves 
cause  ati  electrostatic  field.  According  to  this 
second  theory,  what  had  happened  inside  the 
tanks  of  the  Marpessa  and  the  Mactra  Was 
rather  similar  to  the  creation  of  thunder- 
storm conditions.  The  idea  was  that  the  lumps 
of  water,  in  their  brief  fiight  from  nozzles  to 
tank  sides,  cotild  become  as  highly  charged  as 
thunderclouds  and,  striking  some  metal  pro- 
jection, were  capable  of  producing  a  flash 
somewhat  like  lightning.  This  theory  is  now 
widely  accepted  by  supertanker  operators, 
but  it  Is  by  no  means  conclusive. 

While  practically  everybody  else  searched 
for  a  spark.  Gulf  Oil  sought  to  study  the 
nature  of  an  explosive  atmosphere  inside 
tanks.  It  tised  Its  own  fleet  of  326.000-ton  su- 
pertankers for  its  investigat  ons,  and  what  It 
found  was  a  shock  to  its  personnel,  for  the 
experiments  showed  that  a  safely  overrlch 
atmosphere,  which  Gulf  had  assumed  existed 
in  the  tanks  after  cargo  discharge,  was  pres- 
ent in  only  about  a  third  of  the  tanks,  while 
another  third  were  actually  lean  and  the  re- 
mainder were  explosive.  As  a  result  of  these 
studies.  Gulf  now  uses  the  inert-gas  svstem 
whUe  tank  cleaning  on  all  of  i,ts  ships.  Thfere 
have  been  no  explosions  on  ships  equipped 
with  this  system.  Nmety  per  cent  of  all  new 
supertankers  are  being  equipped  with  It.  and 
insurers  are  offering  reduced  rates  on  the 
vessels  that  have  It. 

The  three  supertanker  explosions  were  a 
frequent  subject  of  conversation  aboard  the 
SS.  Ardshlel,  a  British  supertanker  »-ith  a 
capacity  of  more  tlian  200.000  tons  of  crude 
oU,  on  which  I  once  saUed  from  Europe  to 
the  Persian  GiUf  and  back.  After  unloading 
her  cargo  at  Rotterdam  and  the  Gironde 
estuary,  in  France.  Ardshlel  cleaned  her 
tanks,  by  the  inert-gas  method,  as  we  slipped 
down  toward  and  into  the  tropics.  The  work 
took  six  days:  it  began  off  the  Canaries,  and 
it  finished  the  day  we  crossed  the  equator. 

After  each  tank  was  cleaned,  it  had  to  be 
inspected,  and  this  task,  rather  than  the 
cleaning  itself,  is  the  one  in  which  tanker- 
men  feel  the  most  acute  sense  of  personal 
danger.  Although  vapor  may  not  remain  in 
explosive  quantltles^after  a  tank  has  been 
cleaned,  enough  of  It  may  styi  be  present  to 
kill  people.  Even  in  a  scoured  and  ventUated 
tank,  pockets  of  vapor  can  be  floating  around 
the  bottom,  like  invisible  balloons,  and  if 
they  should  be  punctured  by  a  man's  passsg" 
they  could  overcome  him:  or  he  might  stir  a 
lethal  cloud  of  hydrocarbon  vapor  into  the 
atmosphere  merely  by  walking  through 
sludge  that  hadn't  been  washed  away.  If  the 
concentration  of  vapor  is  very  high,  only 
two  or  three  inhalations  will  render  a  man 
unconscious.  Sensations  are  blunted:  the 
skin  becomes  numb  and  movements  clumsy. 
\  feeling  of  elation  follows,  and  then,  as  the 
vital  centers  of  the  brain  become  affected, 
drowsiness  and  sleep.  It  Is  all  horribly  swift. 
Once  a  man  is  overcome,  he  Ijas  to  receive 
oxygen  within  about  four  minutes  or  his 
brain  will  be  permanently  damaged.  A  min- 
ute or  so  more  and  he  could  be  dead.  If  a 
man  is  overcome  at  the  bottom  of  a  tank  • 
ninety  feet  deep,  he  \i1ll  not  have  much 
chance  unless  a  warning  is  sounded  the  mo- 
ment he  Is  seen  to  stumble,  and  a  rescue 
party  Is  waiting  with  full  equipment  on  the 
deck  immediately  above. 

On  Ardshiel's  previous  voyage,  a  group  of 
men  had  been  briefly  lost  and  presumed 
missing  at  the  bottom  of  Center  Tank  No.  4. 
one  of  the  largest  tanks  tn  the  ship.  The 
group  had  consisted  of  the  first  officer,  an 
engineering  officer,  a  cadet,  and  a  Pakistani 
seaman.  Alter  an  accident  was  suspected  and 
the  alarm  sounded,  the  rescue  attempt  was 
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delayed,  for  a  luiniber  of 
weien't  where  they  should 
misunderstanding  compoiiii|ded  the  trouble 
The  first  officer's  wife  was  0:1  board,  and  her 
a^roay.  livough  brief,  was  i  ntense  and  ter- 
rible— tl»(U  of  a  coal  miner  5  wife,  seaborne 
Sumnioned.to  the  bridge  b  ,• 
signals,  she  saw  the  rescuer 
long  deck  toward  the  aperture  through  which 
her  husband  had  descended  Just  a  short 
while  before;  she  knew  iha 
gassed  he  was  almost  certainly  dead,  or 
beyond  recovery.  The  miseiiy  over  tlie  cor 
fusions  that  had  delayed 
their  attempt  to  reach  thPir 
bitterness  and  guilt  they  f 
struggled  to  carry  out  the 
that  in  all  likelihood  their 
late;  their  shame  In  knowlig  that  the  fir^t 
officer's  wife  was  desperate!  y  watching  and 
depending  upon  them;  and 
fears  about  descending  intd  the  fumes — all 
these  things  still  obsessed  tl  e  rescuers  many 
months  after  the  men  they 
were  seen  emerging  from 
talked  about  it  often.  Whajt  they  were  ex- 
pressing. I  sensed,  was  the  t  ue  dread  aboard 
these  ships:  that,  viiisuspeci 
of  moments,  one  could  b« 
vegetable  or  snuffed  out.  Tl 
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reasons.   Things 
have  been,  and 


the  emergency 
running  up  the 


tlic  rescuers  in 
companions;  the 
'.\t  even  as  they 
rescue,  reallzlnp 
efforts  were  too 


had  feared  lost 
the    lank.    They 


ticular  fear  of  the  ship  itself,  or  even  of  the 
gas    as    an    explosive    powe  • 
spectre  lurkijig  in  its  cavies. 

The  mate  and  his  small 
dott-n   into   the   tank    (whicl 
ward)    to   inspect   various 
men  made  the  long  descent 


ing.  in  a  matirr 

turned   Into   a 

ere  was  no  par- 


only    of    this 

party  had  gone 
was  right   for- 

alves.  The  four 
together  as  far 


as  a  last  ladder,  near  the  tant  bottom,  which 
was  ninety  feet  down.  There  the  engineering 
officer  was  to  stay  with  a  p  )rtable  VHF  ra- 
dio. A  system  of  whistle  signals  had  been 
arranged  between  the  mate  s  nd  the  engineer 
to  Indicate  when  valves  weie  to  be  opened 
and  shut  in  the  cargo  control  room,  and  the 
engineer  was  to  relay  these  orders  by  radio 
to  the  control  room.  Another  cadei  was  to  be 
on  watch  on  the  deck  immediately  above  the 
tank.  The  first  ofTicer  and  Jiis  ;wo  companions 
continued  down  the  last  ladd;r  and  vanished 
Into  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  tank.  Re- 
counting the  experience  lai«r,  the  engineer 
said,  "The  cadet  who  had  be  ^n  left  on  deck, 
William  Roscoe.  had  orders  ti  i  keep  the  chief 
officers  party  in  sight  by  'oUowing  them 
from  manhole  to  manhole.  I  ut  after  they'd 
gone  I  smelled  gas  and  got  a  bit  worried, 
so  I  radioed  Roscbe  to  loi  c'i-  a  fresh-air 
breathing  apparatus.  He  die  so,  and  then 
wei^t  back  along  the  deck  tc  spot  the  chief 
officer's  BOT«ir,  but  he  radioed  back  to  me  to 
say  that  he  couldn't  see  the  n  tlirough  any 
of  the  manholes.  Then  I  l.eard  a  lot  of 
whistling  and  shouting  in;  ide  the  tank. 
Wlaen  you're  inside  one  o;  those  tanks, 
sound  gets  distorted  out  of  all  proportion. 
I  couldn't  make  out  wliat  It  was  aboiit.  It 
didn't  sound  like  the  signa  s  we'd  agreed 
upon.  I  couldn't  see  them.  )f  course,  and 
I  couldn't  move,  because  rr  y  oxygen  line 
v.asn't  ling  enoug!:.  Those  tanks  are  £0 
huge  and  inaccessible  anyi  ay  that  you 
Just  cui't  e^t  around  them.  I  always  feel 
fear     dawn     there,     and     I     did      then— a 


lot — :3ecause  I  couldn't  under; 'and  their 


nals.  and  because  of  the  gas 


ill  around  ine. 


So  I  sounded  the  alarm.  It  vas  one  of  the 


wor-t  moments  of  mv  life.  I 


;ould  hear  the 


alr.rm  going  on  the  ship's  ho  -n  and  on  the 


VHP.   I   moved  down   to   the 


Dot  torn  of   the 


tank  to  be  out  of  the  way  w:ien  the  enicr 
gency  party  came  down.  I  kr  ew  thav  those 
people  were  going  to  have  tc  run  from  aft 
all  the  way  up  forward  and  tl-at  by  the  time 
they  got  to  the  tank  top  the;  would  be  out 
of  breath.  And  the  men  they 
re.scue  weren't  at  the  bottom 


were  going  to 

of  the  ladder 

with  me — they  were  way  ovc^  in  .some  silly 

party  was  go- 
that    ladder. 


corner  of  the  tank.  The  rescuf 

Ing    to    come    hurtling    dowr 

ninety  feet,  and  then  go  searching  through 

all  those  halls  and  bays,  and  over  all  those 
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girders,  to  wherever  the  men  were.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  me  how  hopeless  the  whole 
business  really  was.  The  worst  feeling  was  to 
stand  there  thinking  all  this  and  not  be  able 
to  help  those  blokes  in  the  same  tank.  It  was 
a  terrible  feeling  of  helplessness.  I  got  an 
awful  feeling  in  my  stomach.  I  was  alone  In 
that  big  t:tnk,  all  alone  witii  three  dead  men, 
or  dying  men,  waiting  for  the  emergency 
party  to  come — waiting  and  waiting." 

The  man  who  led  tlie  emergency  party  had 
been  in  the  engine-room  control  room  when 
the  alarm  went  off.     I  was  the  second  one 
into  the  emergency  hr;Hlquarters.  after  Alfie 
Hattrell,"  he  said.  "Hattrell  was  Just  shoot- 
ing out  the  door,  and  I  said.  'What's  the  mat- 
ter, Alt.''  He  said,  -I  think  the  mate's  gassed 
down  in  the  tank."  There  was  no  contact  on 
the  VHF  sets,  and  the  panic  started  then.  We 
didn't  know  what  the  hell  was  going  on  down 
there.  I  ran.  up  to  the  tank  top  and  looked 
down.  Hattrell  was  shouting  down.  There  was 
no  answer,  just  cchoe.s.  It  was  bloody  awful. 
You  knew  for  a  fact  that  you  just  weren't 
going  to  get  anybody  out  of  that  tank  alive. 
Wliat  made  it  worse  was  that  there  was  n 
fearful  bloody  tangle  in  trying  to  get  the  nec- 
cs.sary  gear.  I  had   told  a  cadet   to  get   out 
the   Draeger   gear,   which   Is   tlie   large-pack 
breathing  apparatus  the  emergency  team  uses 
for  going  down  into  a  gas-filled  area.  It  was 
down  in   tlie  pump  room.  un!ortunately.  So 
v,e  had  to  go  all  the  way  aft  for  it.  When 
'.' e  eventually  got  the  Draeger  gear  to  the 
link  top.  we  couldn't  get  the  darn  thing  con- 
nected up.  There  was  an  extension  piece  miss- 
liifj.  I  ran  back  to  get  a  bi-eathlng  appara- 
tus— one  you  can  strap  on  your  back.  I  was 
goinc;  to  go  down  myself  with  the  resuscita- 
tor.  I  was  thinking  all  the  time  how  hopeless 
it  all  was.  Even  If  I'd  had  a  portable  breath- 
ing apparatus  right  at  the  tank  and  gone 
djwn  at  once,  it  would  have  been  a  hopeless 
try.  Ill  the  tank  it^elf.  the  transverse  .sections 
are  so  hupe  that  you  can't  get  over  them — 
you  have  to  crawl  through  a  hole  a  foot  and  a 
half  high  and  a  little  bit  le.ss  wide.  You  can 
get  thmiiL'h  by  yourself  wearing  a  boiler  suit, 
but  that's  all— not  with  a  breathing  appara- 
tus on  your  back.  You've  got  to  take  it  off  and 
throw  it  tlir,,uph  or  drag  it  throujih  and  then 
put   it   on   a^ain.   and   all    that    time   you're 
bieathing  the  lank  atmosphere,  which  might 
be  all  gas.  Th.pu.  if  you  fmd  your  man,  you've 
got  to  hrinr/  liim  back  the  same  way.  "There's 
about  twenty  huge  bays  in  a  lank  like  that, 
and  you  inlf;ht  have  to  go  through  half  of 
them  before  you  found  the  gas^^ed  man,  and 
then   back   again   dragging  or  pushing  him 
through.   Anyway,   when   I   got   back    to   the 
taiiji  top  with  my  portable  breathing  appa- 
ratus. I  found  it  was  all  over.  Wliat  had  hap- 
pened was  that  the  mate  had  wanted  a  piece 
of  equipment  lowered  to  him  from  the  deck 
and  had  been  trving  to  attract  the  ailentiMi 
of  the  man  on  the  deck.  The  mate  was  very 
upset    wh^n    he    realized    the    panic    they'd 
caused   But  it  was  a  good  thir.'.'.  in  a  way.  We 
had  a  full   Inquiry  on  the  ship.  The  epi.-ode 
had  exno-ed  the  wcakne.=s  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem.  Wed  done  a  lot  of  iraininp  for  tank 
re.scues  and  that  stuff,  but  it  had  all  fallen 
down  when  it  cnme  to  the  real  thing.  Now  tlio 
equipment  is  alway-  at  the  tank  top.  thor- 
oughly cherked.  before  any  men  go  down.  We 
never  have  two  working  parties  in  gas  areas, 
as  we  had  that  day.  And  when  a  partv  goes 
do^vn  we  have  somebody  at  eveiy  manhoie — 
or  Butterworth  plate,  as  wo  call  it— keeping 
them  In  sigiit  all  the  tin.e   B'lt  I  t'ulnk  it's  a 
terrible   thlny;   mvsclf.  on  thee  ships,  to  go 
down    there-    that    they    nnke    us    I'o    down 
when  thpy  know  for  a  fact  thev  can't  puar- 
antee  that  a  tiuik's  gas-free,  and   that  they 
on't  I'et  anybody  out  of  one.  For  us.  that  day. 
there  were  lour  corpses  down  in  that  tani:. 
and  that's  the  way  we  still  remember  it." 

Approiichtnf;  the  equator,  v.e  were  r.t  the 
."-nine  point  In  the  voyr.ge  at  whl.h  the  In- 
cident had  occurred.  As  each  great  tank  was 
cleaned,  it  was  cleared  of  It--  inert  gas,  and 


an  inspection  party,  led  by  the  first  officer— 
a  new  man  on  this  voyage,  named  Alnn 
Ewart-James — went  down  to  exainine  the 
equipment  and  the  steelwork.  As  soon  as  an 
inspection  was  finished  and  the  partv  had 
returned  to  the  deck  the  tank  was  refilled 
with  Inert  gas.  Ardshiel's  owner,  the  Penin- 
sular &  Orientnl  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
better  known  as  the  P.  &  O.  Line,  had  been 
one  of  the  pioneer  users  of  inert  gas.  well 
before  the  triple  supertanker  explosions,  and 
this,  of  cour.se.  was  one  reason  the  explo- 
sive power  of  the  tanks  aroused  compara- 
tively little  coricern  among  my  companions. 
"We  feel  it  Is  absolutely  safe — well,  at  any 
r,ile,  safer  than  anything  else  available." 
Ewart-James  said  on  the  morning  he  was  to 
make  his  final  tank  Inspection,  on  which  I 
V..TS  going  to  accompany  hii-n.  "As  soon  as  we 
start  discharging  cargo,  the  inert-gas  system 
goes  into  operation;  it  blows  into  the  tank, 
as  the  oil  goes  out.  The  only  time  that  an  •' 
empty  tank  is  not  Inerted  Is  when  we  go*-, 
down  to  have  a  look,  as  we  are  now  about 
to  do." 

I  had  met  him  in  his  office,  where  he  had 
laid  out  a  boiler  suit,  Wellington  boots,  and 
gloves  for  me.  When  I  was  dres.sed,  we  went 
down  to  the  cargo  control  room,  and  were 
Jrined  by  the  other  members  of  the  party. 
Chief  Engineer  James  Jackson  and  Second 
tngineer  Harvey  Phillips.  As  the  four  of  us 
walked  up  the  main  deck,  Ewart-James  ra- 
marked  that  one  of  the  things  he  looked 
forward  to  was  the  day  when,  as  master  of  a 
ship,  he  would  no  longer  have  to  go  down  * 
into  the  tanks.  It  was  a  job  he  detested  as 
much  as  everybody  else  did,  he  said,  and  he 
could  not  understand  why  anyone  had  to  po 
down  at  all.  since  he  couldn't  "see  that  much 
was  accomplished  by  It:  It  was  Impossible  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  a  place 
the  size  of  a  cathedral  on  such  a  cursory 
visit.  On  some  siiperta,nkers.  he  said,   they 

le  tanks 
inspection  • 
teams  rowed  around  Inside  examining  the 
steelwork.  (That  made  better  sense,  he  said. 
And  one  n«iJor  oil  company.  British  Petro- 
leum, did  not  send  anyone  into  the  tank.s 
Ui;loss  maintenance  was  required.) 

it  was  a  warm,  sunny  tropical  d.iy.  wiih 
t'lc  wind  fresh  across  the  main  deck,  and  we 
had  a  long,  pleasant  walk  forward  to  Center  ' 
T.ink  No.  1,  into  which  the  descent  was  to  be 
made.  When  we  got  there,  the  fumes  rising 
from  the  open  tank  struck  me  as  unpleasant- 
ly strong,  but  the  apprehension  I  felt— and  it 
was  considerable— was  mostly  for  the  actual 
journsy  ds^vn  to  the  bottom;  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  gas  seemed  decidedly  less  intimi- 
dating than  the  height,  for  which  I've  never 
had  a  strong  head.  The  tank  opening  was 
large  enouge  to  take  only  one  person  nt  a 
time  Ew«rt-James  went  first.  1  followed,  then 
Harvey  Phillips.  James  Jackson  remained  on 
deck,  watching  us.  A  short  ladder  took  one 
down  throu[;h  the  constricted  opening  to  a 
small  platform,  ninety  feel  aboie  tl'e  ship's.  . 
bottom,  and  from  there  a  narrow  ladder  with 
handrails  flew  out  across  space  and  then 
f'o-vn.  the  narrowness  of  the  ladder  and  the 
lack  of  protection  bet'een  the  steps  and  th"  t 
ihln  handrail,  all  of  It  hanging  in  the  air. 
I  found  terrifying. 

y>ichite.nurally.  the  tank  wps  a  surprl'c.  \ 
h.ullo.v  steel  compartment  capable  of  hokiiPT 
eiiihtcpn  thousand  tons  of  oil.  it  w.is  full  of 
rtrr.nge  and  interesting  composition^  -  a 
place  for  imagists.  Illumination  was  provided 
by  tlie  open  Butterworth  plate-:,  neat  p-rt- 
holes  of  ni'tural  light,  dimini-ihlng  in  ri-n 
p-s  v.e  descended  until  they  .'lioiie  far  a')"e 
the  lower  darkness  like  a  firnS^icnt  of 
moons.  Tn  this  faint  light,  v.e  bcuan  passing 
the  washing  machines,  which  rose  twenty 
feet  from  the  bottom,  like  weird  pyrami''i-»!  • 
stalagmites.  From  the  bottom  itself,  with  the 
Itfeiii  f.^lling  In  shafts  from  above,  the  im- 
pression of  height  and  si/e  was  far  greater 
than  it  had  been  fi-om  the  entrance  at  the 


^■irricd   a  rub'jer  dinghy,  and  as  the 
'  were  slowly  filled  with  water  the  ins] 
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lop.  I  hadn't  expected  such  a  mass  of  dctril, 
i.f  elaborate  patti^ms  of  pipes  and  valves,  so 
many  flights  of  other  Indder.s,  r,o  many  beams 
'  d  .■:trr.ts.  platforms,  nooks,  crrnnics.  and 
1  •r'vice^.  Most  iinpre.s£lvo  of  all  were  the 
upper  tri.nsvcrse  beams  thrusting  out  into 
■"ne  huge  emptiness  above  our  heads  halfway 
.'P  :o  the  deck,  crei'^tin.';  ti-ansepts. 

Ther^  hafl  beci  a  slight  sea  movement:  on 
i!e:k,  but  here  at  the  bottom  It  was  dead 
..till  an.1— •.'-•hat-  wns  eerier — dead  quiet,  jjo 
ihip  so-.'nd-,  no  faint  nolss  of  sea  strain  or 
■•'"?.%  or  crrr.king — jus,'-  the  cU-ar,  m:itler-of. 
.'.■ict  voices  of  the  two  men  and  the  unhMiTied 
.=ciiff  of  our  boo's  on  the  steehvork  AU'-iough 
v.-e  were  virtually  at  the  bo*^tom.  the  pipes 
rrd  trpM^'-erre  frames  v.c-e  rci  hree  that  our 
path,  which  lay  across  the  top  of  them,  still 
ca'^ied  us  at  a  conridernble  heiyht — perhaps 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet — above  the  ship's  plates. 
Huge  bays  were  fTincd  by  the  frames  of  *ho 
ship's  huil. 

When  we  reached  the  center  of  r,  par- 
ticular bay,  the  two  mp:i  climbed  rii)v,n  a 
merles  of  handfrip-  to  the  lowe:t  leve',  wliere 
they  worked  quickly  by  the  light  of  sne- 
.:ial  gas-tight  flashllglMp.  SiantUnr  on  v.-hat 
I  Pt.suincd  to  be  the  rider  plaie  of  the  sMp's 
keelson — the  relnforciiifr  sieel  ttrin^er  t":iat 
.lormally  ru!is  the  length  of  a  ship's  keel — 
I  could  understand  the  imni^nsc  difTievltijs 
of  trying  to  reach  a  mr.n  lyhK;  posset'  some- 
where in  this  complc'A  ."^loom.  An  oxygeii 
maiik  had  been  lowered  tnrough  one  of  the 
Butterwoith  plates,  and  I  had  been  told  to 
st.md  as  close  to  it  as  po.'^siole — an  inju.'.c- 
lion  that  I  seUtPhly  pporeciated  and  unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed.  AcUia!ly.  ve  were  at  a  poiiit 
ea-ily  visible  from  above  and  wrio  bcng 
closely  watched,  but  it  was  ciuite  evident 
that  to  save  someone  lyins;  unconscious  in 
c-ne  of  the  re'no'er  lepion;;  of  the  tank,  lost 
'torn  sij^iit.  would  be  like  siartlnp  from  t'ne 
{"onie  of  a  darkened  cathedral  land  descend- 
ing an  ei^hteen-inch-wide  ladder  pinned  to 
it.s  wr.Us  to  find,  sc'mewhere  at  tlio  bottom. 
r.moiig  the  hi'vs.  clmpels.  cnloimr.des,  and 
!ip.ses.  a  senseless  forn:  that  had  to  be  brought 
oack  up  to  ".'ne  dome,  nil  within  four  min- 
utes. 

Returnini.'  up  ilu-  laddoj;  to  the  main  deck. 
.T  -,vn>'  struck  by  the  ai c.maly  that  in  these 
-•eel  .ships  I'le  a'^ceni  ,Tiid  descent  of  great 
heights  on  foot  is  a  recurrent  routine  to  a 
iiegree  thai  hadn't  been  known  since  the 
days  of  sail.  (On  ordinary  ships,  masthead 
painting  or  repair  is  usually  doiie  with  the 
aid  of  a  bos'n's  chair,  and  most  modern 
.'hips  dispen.se  with  a  niaintnast  In  favor  of 
a  steel  structure  for  radar,  ratlio  aerials, 
HUd  signal  halyards  abaft  the  bridge  or  fini- 
iiei.)  The  ladders  we  descended  into  Cen- 
ter Tank  No.  I  r.m  in  sta;;es,  angled  at 
varying  degrees,  all  of  them  steep.  a:id  lii 
some  tanks  the  descent  is  perpendicular. 
There  the  comi)arL'=on  ends.  The  sailing:  men 
went  aloft  into  the  sky,  v.iih  exhiiaratic.n  in 
line  weather  and  with  a  fierce  sense  of  ele- 
r.ieiital  combat  during  bad.  Tank  descent,  on 
'he  other  hand,  involves  removal  from  r'l 
lliat,  Into  a  black  ho'e  in  tiie  sea. 

The  tropics'  vanirhed  oveiiiitOif.  av.it  ^TTie 
ship  entered  a  difierenl  n-.oort,  amother  se.i. 
The  time  was  late  June.  We  were  i-.npi.-.lv 
moving  irao  the  soathern  v.  int*r.  The  wind 
>va.s  rising,  and  we  began  to  roll.  An  order 
I'/OOk  had  been  set  out  in  V\e  v.  ardro.om 
for  those  who  wnnted  soinethinf;  or  other 
'rom  Cape  Towv.  Ti'.e  ci'df  ra  were  to  be  lele- 
trriohed  to  th.e  P.  1>-  O.  ai  efti  at  the  Cape, 
and  the  goods  v.ouU'  oe  sent  out  liy  tender 
rogeil.er  with  the  mail  and  the  ship's  sup- 
jMes.  Ardr.lnel's  own  shop  was  t'lorouiihl- 
-rocked  with  a'nios'.  evcrythii-g  a  tnan  C'.-.ilo 
want.,  and  the  oitter  pai;e  had  renialned 
•}I...fli.  Now.  suddenly,  everyone  wa.itv-d 
:oinetl>inG.  Men  huitp  c.-er  the  bork  iViOU'.Ut- 
f'lUy,  pencil  in  hur.d.  reflecting  upon  v.h'in. 
};one  of  what-  they  fina'ly  ordered  seen-.ed 
truly  necessary.  Ihe  list  lor  choiolaic  cakes 
".'3S  a  long  on^  oven  iho'.;gh  tne  .ship';  ';:i};er 
U 


;-iia:le  cakes  a.s  gnod  n.s  any;    but   this  was 
contact  with  the  shore. 

The  master  of  the  ship,  Ba.=;l  Thomson,  a 
;.ir?e  nirn  in  hl<;  mid-fifties  wiio  had  risen 

hrougli  the  raniw  over  nearly  four  decades 
of  s-^rvieo  with  the  P.  &  O.  Line,  s;-.t  talking 
ill  the  '.vardrccm  af.er  dinner  one  evening; 
a'.^out  an  incident  on  a  recent  voyage  when 
.\rd3hicl  '..2^  broken  down  arsd  drifted  help- 
Ici'ly  oft  t';£  So^u:i  African  ro.-'  it.  The  break- 
dovn  iecmeJ  to  be  much  on  Tlionison's 
ralnd  r>s  his  ah;p  a;;piorchcd  th'se  wp'ers 
a.;a*;:,  ..^rJ.hiel  hud  been  on  !;c-r  v.uy  to  ti:e 
l'cr.si.-.n  Gulf  to  load.  C;T  Port  Elizabeth,  ilic 
.  "■ip'o  po'iverbc^ijen  to  fall,  because  of  selt- 
•vater  contaniii'.-.ition  hi  her  boilers.  She  was 
n..ie  miles  oil  the  coast,  and  Thc-jitou  had 
p/omoily  v,arne;i  all  .shipping  that  his  vessel 
■.v.;s  lia,!.!;,'  difiic iiltics  and  aAcd  everyone  to 
air^v  clear ^cf  her.  For  lour  ija\s,  she  .stru:,- 
-I-ii  to  cover  tiie  distance  io  Durban.  Ard- 
■  I'.iel.s  engineers  managed  to  keep  tLe  en- 
^i.iies  tiimliig,  Willi  ji;=t  t,ii.7iclcnt  po-vver  lu 
iieop  l.er  moving  iliruiigh  the  water.  It  was 
CiPiir  that  if  che  bi-oke  clown  cciapletEly,  her 
j)'.-iiion  would  be  piiilaus,  and  Tnonison 
nad  tal.eu  care  also  to  wa.-u  the  South  A.ri- 
Ci>n  p i;'  horilics  of  hii  d-.fficuKIe.;. 

iiie  iiigh  iiicidfciice  of  trtn'r.er  bieaKdcn 
"T  the  Sout'n  African  ccast  since  the  closing 
if  the  Suez  Canal  iips  made  it  worfnv.hilc 
fur  sah'ege  tugs  lo  station  iheniaelvci  perma- 
;ie;ui'-    in    tno=e   waters,   v.'iih    cheir   radios 

'.ned  to  liie  passing  traffic.  The  only  tug 
iTdir-ble  lo  t'ae  Aici.shlel  in  the  event,  that; 
she  broke  do-AU  completely  wi's  then  lying  in 
Durban  Harbor,  and  after  listening  to  tlie 
.Xrdshiel'E  j-eporls  of  distress,  she  c-.licd 
Thomson  rnd  asked  w'neiher  he  wanted  her 
r'srvice.s.  CommLssioning  salvace  tugs  Is  a 
cosily  bitsiness,  and  is  iisuaUy  regarded  by 
o'vners  as  a  final,  desperate  resort;  the  sal- 
•■n:.e  r.w.-ird.j,  calcu'.ued  on  the  velue  of  the 
sh.p  as  well  as  her  cargo,  can  be  eno'-mcus. 
\  master  ii!U.<;t  ti-iCrc-fcre  have  good  reason 
:or  sunimonintj  a  tutr.  Thomson,  on  the  as- 
suntpiion  that  '.he  tug  wold  still  be  a*^  her 
po.-t  if  he  fiii.^'ly  did  need  her.  declined  t'le 
o^cr.  To  Ms  surpri'ie,  1  ov.ever.  ili^^  tug  sud-. 
i-enly  lice  iu  sigh  some  -iiim-?  hxte'*,  and  as 
^Ite  nas.^ed  v.iihin  haijiut;  di'  ance  of  tne 
crippled  tanker  t'.-ie  tug  mester  adv;■^''d 
Titomsen  that  he  was  steaminj  sr-uili  to 
nnd-rnake  a  convni=-sirn  on  the  coast  below 
and  lita:  if  the  Ardtehiel  required  iiis  assist- 
■\a!ice  :io-.v  -was  the  time  to  s?y  so.  Bluff  or 
T.tct'.'  The  Ardshiel's  chr.'.-.ces  of  m.-skih;:  Dur- 
ban under  her  own  power  seemed  reasonable, 
alt;-.ou,.;h  she  had  been  stopping  a;;d  starting. 
If  th.e  weatlitr  got  bad.  how-evcr,  the  .sh.p 
would  not  ha^e  euo-ugh  power  agnii;si  a 
l-.eavy  sea,  and  if  she  broke  down  completely 
nnyv.ay,  as  she  mi^ht  yet  do.  'ihe  wjtild  be 
:;-r'.p!osB. 

Thoni-on'.;  dilemma  was  whether  to  take  a 
e:an;b]e  on  the  fr.-ill  engines  snd  the  weather 
c,:,  accept  a  tow  that  might  involve  a  claim 
for  eigiity  per  cent  of  the  \alue  of  the  ship. 
Wnat  was  1  to  do'.'"  Thomson  dsked  bl-'&Liy. 
"Tlie  'jvcatiier  wr.-,  detcrioi'at'ng,  and  liicre, 
i!;-;appear!iig  over  Die  hoi  iron,  was  il-c  unly 
:ug  tjiat  could  liclp  nie  if  I  needed  help. 
Perhaos  that  tug  niasicr  was  b'.ur.ing.  b'..t 
n:i-.v  was  I  to  knov,'.'  If  !'d  let  him  go  and 
ihen  fcniiH'  that  I  needed  him,  I  would  have 
bei'.i  blamed.  As  i-  v  a.=,  I  was  cen?ured  for 
f.iliing  h'ln  ba-k.  But  v.hat  cUo  could  I  hava 
do''e?" 

;'rorn:;\l!y  at  -Ijir  Viour.  over  co'^'ee.  Thorn- 
roll  niii-hi  ha-,  e  been  telling  an  a;:erdote 
nbi^iUt  life  in  the  P  .",  O.  in  th.-  old  dr.ys,  and 
/•s  v.e  aid  so  h.e  wotjld  have  been  le.tning  v.-"ell 
b-^ck  l:i  his  chr.ir,  satisi'ied.  w-jtli  hi.?  hand'? 
s'.p.r.i!  linjT  the  arm-  of  'he  chair  for  emphr.-'is. 
But-  PO'-'  he  held  his  hands  fc'.ded  over  hU 
c.ip.  hi:  pjbows  re-ting  ot5  It's  knees,  and  lie 
?r^-e  siowly  ar.d  heavily,  as  though  his  Vs-j^rus 
h?;a  a  V, eight  n I'  opprcs.-ion.  "I  wa.?  prejudfed 
>-efoio  I  fcot  to  London,"  he  said.  "I  .;ot  a  let- 
ter '<:  e\i..U':-.ition  l.t'ir.  b.tt   it  dir'.n't  r.i  ike 


up  for  what  I  felt  when  I  got  to  the  office 
kno'.vi'tg  t'tnt  the  issue  had  been  decided 
pgainst  me  in  most  people's  minds.  How  c.tn 
anybody  rially  know  the  pressures  and  the 
circumstances  of  a  thing  like  that  If  -he; 
iiren't  there  at  ihe  time?  I  ve  never  fo/^otteii 
a  bo?-.-d  of  Inquiry  on  which  I  once  sat.  A 
Briti.sh  Ii-idia  Line  ni-asler  was  up  '.;9fore  :;. 
His  ship  h;id  been  in  a  colUE.ien.  They  asked 
him  why  hed  given  the  orders  he  d-ii  v..  en 
he  ^aw  tlie  danger  he  was  in.  and  he  s.ir.piy 
-aid.  'I  ha:?  thirtv  seconds  in  which  to  make 
■ip  niv  mind,  and  I  did  at  tl.ai  niomci.:  \vii::t 
i  thought  '.vas  best.'  There  was  no  answer  lo 

hat.  and  they  let  hini  go.  Witen  you  ve  %c\ 
li;ilf  a  minute,  you  can  c  ■we\g\\  up  alie-n.a- 
■J'.-e  cour.ses  of  actioti — you  jus:  do  there  and 

iien  what  you  think  Is  'oest,  and  yen  prcij- 
abiy  know  that  wiiatever  you  do  isn  t  gijiiig 
to  !iiake  much  difference" in  ail  likcUhood. 
"vv'e:i,  I  my-elf  i-iad  longer  than  iliiriy  seroncs, 
"j'lt  it  CU1U2S  to  the  itanie  tiiliig.  lib  ai'.va^.s 
easier  la^er,  Vneu  you  ve  tot  all  t;;e  facts  stid 
-Ife.ires  and  c.^n  c'lecide  ut  ieit  i;-e  dtiriiii;  i.n 
iniiuijy  What  should  hii.e  "i>eeii  doi.e.  ti  t'; 
\.heu  the  iliiiig^is  aci'iaily  happening— well, 
.I's  a'.l  very  diffetent. ' 

i'  v.r.s  winter  when  I  cii;n"oed  to  i'..e  bricipe 
froju  the  daiknc3s  of  the  lov.er  decks  at 
da  vu  the  relieving  dav.  Alan  Ewart-:  .rnies 
and  a  cadet  named  Da'-.is  stood  on  the  p.-.ri, 
'..int'.  liieir  throats  mui/;sd  agaiiiai  ihe  tiul!. 
liiP  sea  lowktd  ".sry  wide  and  cold  and  b^:e. 
ui;d  its  surface  -was  mnsii-.cly  creased  by  .i 
hu^e  re!-!;'.ar  .sv.ell,  whose  violent  eiTe.-:  't^-on 
the  ship  iiad  awakened  nic.  Around  us  '.»- 
n-.oiinta,;is  oi   clcud  bank;    -.he   t-lout'.a  rose 

roni  the  dcrk  base  of  i4ie  sea  at  the  hi :  ito.i. 
o.'.t  their  pea'Ks  touched  a  clear  ^nd  un- 
i:Jemished  sky.  Davis  -.vaWaking  a  teariiig 
on  a  small  poin.  of  ll^ht  that  shotiOjiaintly 
ill  a  t-tUl  black  corner  of  the  sea.  "S;-ie'3  p'.^ 
o  1  co-..;r;e  for  the  Cape,"  Ewart-James  saiiT! 
".'.f  jUt  the  same  speed,  so  v.^'ll^be  keeu-ing 
each  other  company  for  a  while."  .".;  -;-.e 
dav.n  si'ieed  over  the- water,  i;-.e  single  I'.^'r.X 
beoam?  a  ship,  which,  a£  so  often  h?pp?.  ^, 
..eomed  far  lets  of  a  prese  ice  i-pon  ih?  ''3i- 
'ule  sc-  clian  her  il^it  Ziad  been  v.pon  i::s 
derk.  We  held  steaciy,  c  t^'iipani-^n-blc  cca:.-?- 
t;^ct;-.er,  i.nd  sa'Ied  pist  ti;e  foct  c:  V..t 
r:uige  of  cloud's,  as  though  i;iidev  the  le«  of 
.■>n  I'^lund,  and  on  into  a  powerfuUy  diffcro'it 
c;;e;i".. 

The  q'.tr.iity  of  Ili-ht.  the  sni^ll  and  to  >£-  o' 
tlte  air,  the  dense  flocits  of  ;?.-ibii'd.i.  ;i:.  !  :he 
C(^'d.  hlfh-mcving  look  of  the  sea  ItseU  v.ci." 
•.Iready  indisputably  "Cape."  thou.Th  we  still 
were  fourteen  h'uidrcd  miles  northv.rit  of 
Good  Hope.  Wie  were  in  the  greac  So'tth  A-;- 
Ir.niic,  which  has  a  charcctc-r  all  It?  otJii  .^s 
vou  sail  south,  the  impact  of  the  South  At- 
lartlc  is  al-ways  pronouticed,  because  ycu 
enter  It  ."^o  s-adder.l-y  from  the  tropics,  v  here 
.=ea  and  s;;v  r.ielt  together  for  days,  with  no 
clea.-]y  defined  horijoti:  vlien  yet.  wake  ct^.e 
i.iorning  to  this  fresj-.er  air.  the  sudden  defi- 
nition cf  .sea  and  sky  mskes  '.'-.e  c:ean  !ot:: 
:;nmenseiy  wider.  It  is  widened,  stlil  further 
by  ih?  swell,  whi.th,  like  dt;::es  iti  the  desert, 
tives  liie  •,yc  its  rhythm'  ?  :j-.eaS'trs  o;  =p:i-ed 
rii-.d  InSnite  distance. 

The.=:c  waves  are  kncv,-n  as  "Crpe  r:.:ur;  '" 
rnd  they  gain  the'r  sl^e  and  nicuriCi.ir.m  d  r- 
ipg  their  lo!-.-  let  r:tey  up  from  tiie  s.'as  of 
Anturctica— the  Sout;.ern  Ocean,  -.vhtch  is 
tne  mai'i  iitflucnce  upon  the  South  ^'U-j-.ur. 
""'c  Sotthern  0:er.n  not  only  '-ends  riV:''ers 
i'lto  the  Scuth  Atlantic  but  folds  inui  it  its 
own  !ey  citrtents.  riakir.e  t'.ie  Soitih  A;t...--  e 
a  cc!d  sert  -under  a  ho',  sun.  ai.i  .^o  addtnc 
to  iis  perrersfty  ?nd  rfch'ies.-:  en.tbli:.'  *" 
to  briv.5  ri^ht  to  il>e  iropi-^s  niaay  cf  the 
c  tri.-.us  crcatuies  of  the  Antrtrctic  '.vattrs, 
i-.tc':'.-.alng  s-ul.  pciisuin.  and  a  host  of  co'.;'.- 
sea  biiJs.  along  with  the  whale  aiid  the  al- 
bairosr.  which  were  so  much  of  the  svnt't^olrc 
preocc-.ipt!  ion  of  the  early  sailors  .a  u.eie 
;."at-?rs. 

Hundreds  <  :  soabird:*  rcdc;  the  w!..J  ^,  i: 
fl -wcci    -llr-titly    A'.iC   f;;iei-    aro.i:  d    i.s.   A'.i 
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like  a  stutred  bird  inexplicably 
uio  living  sky — so  close  to  the 
i-ould  re.id  the  color  of  his  fle 
His  rin^s,  stretched  to  their 
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albatross  floated  motionless  beside  ihi?  ship,     tm  intervening  lundmaM.  The  florce 


v.eittr- 


pinued  upon  lies   that  coiiStantly   blow  over  it   provided 

rail  that  one  the  legendary  gales  that  punished  the  nine- 

ce  pink  eyes,  tccnth-ceutury  grain  and  wool  clippers.  Tlie 

fullest  span,  ''-'as  ol  the  Southern  Ocean  have  unrestricted 


or  ten  feet,  cast  long  shac ows  upon  thd     f iccdom  to  build  their  power  and  size,  and 


iiaa  the  largestV  i-re  the  most  terrible  on  earth,  with  reported 
kjiigdom.  often  -storm  hsiyhts  south  of  the  Ca;5e  ol  Good 
et.  The  body  Hope  of  sixty-five  Xeet,  against  forty-eight 
f^ct  la  the  Korlh  Atlantic.  Farther  south, 
wa\es  as  hiih  as  a  hundred  feet  have  been 
reported.  Cutty  'r'ark  encountered  such  cor.- 
dltlons,  and  her  master.  Captain  Wocdget, 
\\  roie  in  his  1o;t,  "An  Immense  sea  rolled  up 
light  aft.  When  I  looked  at  it,  towering  up 
n  steep,  in  fact,  like  a  cliff,  it  looked  as  if  it 
was  about  to  drop  do'.vn  over  our  sfrn  ard 
rompletoly  bvuy  the  ship."  Captain  Wocdget 
later  told  Basil  Lubbock,  the  £.htp's  historian, 
v.-ho  gives  nu  account  of  the  incident  In  "The 
Losof  the  Cutty  Sark,"  that  the  ship  ran 
do'vn  the  advancing  wall  of  water  with  her 
Kterti  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  "whilst 
her  bows  split  the  side  of  the  monstrous  wave 
wi-h  a  roaring  hiss;  the  Cutty  Sark  .  .  .  prob- 
able never  v.ent  faster  in  her  life  t*ian  she 
ctid  on  that  .sea." 

Nowhere  else  Is  there  .such  a  sense  of  the 
primordial  rage  of  the  earth  when  all  is  cov- 
ered by  a  rushing  sea.  Nowhere  else  could  tho 
legend  of  the  Plying  Dutchman  be  q"lte  ns 
credible.  Captain  Vanderdecke'i  cursed  that 
d(>ean  and,  in  punishment  for  his  blasphemy, 
was  damned  to  §ail  eternally  the  waters  off 
the  Cape.  Whether  Vandcrdecken  existed  or 
not,  he  was  real  enough  to  sailors  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years,  the  martyr  and  symbol 
of  their  Inexpressible  experience.  The  ghost 
slMp  has  been  described  by  many.  Including 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  s  grandfather  king  George 
V,  who,  in  his  published  diary  of  a  cruise 
aboard  H.M.S.  Bacchante  in  July.  1881,  wrote, 
"The  lookout  man  on  the  forecastle  reported 
her  as  clo.se  to  the  port  bow,  where  also  the 
officer  of  the  watch  clearly  saw  her  ...  a 
otran;^e  red  light  as  of  a  phantom  ship  all 
aglow,  in  the  midst  of  which  light  the  mast, 
s;)ars,  and  sails  of  a  brig  two  hundred  yards 
dlstait  slord  out  In  strong  relief  as  s''.e  cpme 
up."  Tlie  vallcJily  of  the  apparition  was  con- 
lii-Mied  for  those  on  boaf;!  by  the  .fate  of  the 
ordinary  sc.iman  who  had  fir.^t  .sit;inert  it  .Tiid 
hailed  the  officer  of  the  watch:  hcf  fell  to  his 
death  from  the  crosstrecs  twelve  hours  later. 
If  I  have  dlsgressed.  It  Is,  in  the  first  place, 
because  I  spent  my  boyhood  and  adolescence 
at  the  Cape,  often  under  sail  on  the  South 
Atlantic,  aiid  especially  that  Cape  fringe  of  it 
which  lies  brother  to  the  Southern  Ocean.  I 
knew  the  Indian  Ocean  coasts  northeast  of 
Cape  Point  equally  well,  and  regarded  them 
far  more  joyously,  because  of  their  white 
sands,  their  sensual  warmer  waters,  and  their 
buoyant  mood.  But  where  the  Indian  Ocean 
was  pleasure,  the  South  Atlantic  was  experi- 
ence. I  am  therefore  concerned  that  its  ex- 
traordinary qualities  should  remain  Intact, 
tiiid  by  that  I  really  mean  its  rich  bird  and 
marine  life.  T>ie  oil  ships  have  already  done 
great  damage — in  some  instances,  perhaps. 
Irremediable  damage — and  In  doing  it  they 
may  be  damaging  the  resources  of  the  Ant- 
arctic seas'  to  a  degree  that  we  do  not  yet 
ui'-dcrtlaiicl 

Mere  oil  has  probably  been  leaked,  rpilled. 
dumped,  and  slopped  into  the  waters  oil' 
a. id  uroui.d  the  Cape  than  in  aay  other 
single  areu  of  the  world.  If  maii  were  to  as- 
ses=  nil  U\e  point.s  In  all  the  oceans  that  are 
upon  this  earth  to  decide  which  might  be 
tiie  one  to  y  lard  with  all  liis  might  from 
pollution  and  damage  becau.se  (jf  tiie  l.irger 
ccn?oquences  to  man  himself,  then  this  one 
siiould  be  It-  or,  if  not.  then  only  Cape 
Hor.i,  I  am  prepared  to  s.;y,  could  tie  with 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ai  such  a  poir.t. 
The  modern  curje  of  Good  Hope  is  tiiat  every 
tTnker  that  gees  from  the  west  to  the  Per- 
.sian  Gulf  must  pa.si  that  way  twice.  lielcr© 
Pr.ez  dot-ed,  an  average  of  sixiy-two  tarkcrs 
rouufted  t!ic  Cape  every  monfn.  T!  e  avei'oiie 


The  wandering  albatross 
5:.pan  in  the  entire  bird  k 
-^i^'asuilug  more  than  eleven 
.s  iour  feet  long,  but  the  ^-hole  bird  is 
m^rveloiisly  light,  usually  weighing  about 
fifteen  pounds,  and  tills  help:  him  stay  In 
the  air  day  after  day:  the  alb  itross  doesn't 
.ly  so  much  as  float  upon  the  updrafts  cre- 
ated by  wind  striking  the  surf;  ce  of  the  sea. 
He  glides  from  one  airwa^  to  the  next,  and 
gots  sutBcient  buoyancy  to  m almoin  flight 
wllh  minimal  effort.  The  albi  tross  belongs 
to  neither  land  nor  sea,  really  he  is  In  the 
air  ninety  per  cent  of  the  tii  le,  settles  on 
shore  only  long  enough  to  brted.  and  stays 
otl  the  water  for  days  on  end.  Dr.  William 
Beebe  has  told  of  one  bird,  specifically 
watched,  that  was  known  to  have  stayed  in 
the  air  at  least  six  days  without  landing 
on  the  water,  and  has  also  given  an  Instance 
C'f  a  bird  that  followed  one  a  rtlp  for  three 
thousand  miles.  It  Is  said  ths  t  the  coming 
of  the  steamship  saved  the  albatross  from 
extir.cticn.  since  ships  no  loager  lay  be- 
calmed for  days,  their  sailors  bored,  Idle,  and 
wanting  diversion.  .Toward  th  »  end  of  the 
days  of  sail,  the  birds  were  killed  In  parlic- 
'ilarly  large  numbers  by  sailor;,  who  caught 
them  cruelly  on  baited  hoots,  sometimes 
just  for  sport  but  also  for  g.iln  the  webbing 
of  the  feet  was  used  for  ma  clng  pouches 
then,  the  bones  were  sold  for  f  ipestems,  the 
down  was  sold  in  Europe,  aid  the  meat, 
though  tough,  provided  a  chanj  e  of  diet.  The 
beauty  of  these  birds  Is  so  moUng  that  It  is 
lard  to  believe  that  anyone  co  ild  ever  have 
wished  to  kill  them,  or  mock  an  d  tease  them. 
But  this  Is  the  cruelty  that  Baudelaire 
oljserved  on  his  voyage  around  he  C*pe,  and 
put  into  his  poem  on  the  allaati  ass.  True,  the 
bird,  as  one  watches  hhn,  sei  ms  eas'er  to 
admire  than  to  love.  One  fe;ls  a  shlv^: 
tiiose  pink  eyes,  so  Ir.rge,  steal  fastly  along- 
side and  eflortlessly  suspend)  d  above  the 
sea,  unceasingly  watching!  Foj  those  earlier 
.^amen,  the  perpetual  balefu  scrutiny  of 
their  bn-.tal  struggles  with  coil  and  canvas 
upon  precarious  decks  from  s  iich  an  aloof 
point  of  ease  must  sometimes  have  touched 
DfT  rase  and  resentment.  Perha  >s  that's  why, 
when  they  got  an  albatross  on  deck  and  saw 
its  helplessness  there  (It  couU  not  take  oil 
from  a  ship's  deck),  they  felt  moved  to  do 
what  Baudelaire  saw  them  do  "One  of  the 
tailors  torments  his  beak  with  a  pipe, 
another  mimics,  limping,  the  cripple  who 
used  to  fly."  At  least  when  It  was  helpless 
and  floundering  on  deck,  the  bird  had  no 
supernatural  power,  aud  got  v  eary  like  the 
re.^t  of  them. 

Frigid  currents  lu.der  a  hot  sun  also  .ac- 
count for  dense  fogs  that  unocpectedly  de- 
scend upon  a  day  whose  fierce  s  an  hu.';  healed 
all  the  surfaces  of  tlie  sea  tud  <ky  to  a  cop- 
pery brightness.  Steaming  through  such  an 
ostensibly  Inviolate  light,  a  ship  suddenly 
finds  herself  In  an  impenetra  Die  lulst;  her 
Cccks  grow  v.-et,  and  the  deep  cl  ill  of  the  E,ea- 
v.ater  rls-s  alf  around.  It  Is  an  uncanny  c.\- 
periei-.ce,  even  ou  a  large  pass;  ugcr  liner,  tof 
stand  peering  Into  such  a  thlik  fog  for  the 
\anLihed  sea  and  sunlight.  How  easy  it  is, 
thsrefore,  to  understand  the  i  upact  of  this 
oe;an  upon  the  Imaj^inallou  ct  the  earliest 
eamen,  credulous  and  bupei  stitijus  men 
groping  their  way  toward  A-.ia.  v  bo  k..ew  only 
that  these  smooth  rollers  they  met  io  sooti 
after  crosilng  the  lii:o  v.ere  the  iiessrngers  of 
gale-driven  se.is  farther  south,  t  irough  which 
they  .shortly  had  to  pa.ss  to  "rut  their  easting 
down."  Once  they  had  rouudeil  Good  Hope, 
their  course  took  them  straight  on  Into  the 
Soiuliern  Ocean,  tlie  only  oce;  m  that  com- 
pletely  encircles   the  globe   tir  li;impered   by 


nc \v  ib  between  five  hundred  and  sis  hundred 
a  month — half  of  them  fully  loaded,  of 
course.  A  total  of  more  than  two  thousa-id 
ships  pass  the  Cape  every  month,  and  ordi- 
nary merchantmen  make  their  own  contri- 
bution to  the  pollution  of  Its  teas  by  dump- 
ing their  bilge  sediments  and  oily  ballasts, 
but  the  major  havoc  is  created  by  tankcri, 
and  it  Is  an  appalling  story  of  wreck,  break- 
down, collision,  torn  and  leaking  tanks, 
foundering,  and  wanton  dumping.  The  worst 
nitschlef ,  naturally,  bcctirs  during  the  south- 
ern wli.ter,  when  tankers  are  bashed  and 
battered  by  the  Cape  seas.  Every  winter  sea- 
.son  has  its  one  o-  two  major  accidents,  bvit 
tiie  persistency  of  unaccountable  slicks  is 
iiiore  fearsome  than  the  known  accidents. 
Every  year  sees  some  further  conspicuotis  dl- 
minishmeut  of  the  sea  life  there,  and  this 
cannot  be  regarded  as  aVocal  matter,  because 
all  of  it  Is  Intimately  involved  and  interde- 
pendent with  the  still  largely  unknown  ecol- 
ogy of  Antarctica,  whose  seas  are  the  richest 
on  earth  in  marlite  flora  and  favuia. 

The  world's  oceans  are  no*  uniformly  pro- 
ductive. The  major  portion  of  the  deeps,  like 
teirestrlal  savanna,  is  relatively  unproduc- 
tive. The  true  richness  of  the  sea's  life  Li 
concentrated  in  a  very  few  areas — nourishing 
pastures,  if  you  like — where  the  density  a.id 
variety  of  living  matter  are  hugely  in  excess 
of  what  they  are  elsewhere.  The  Southern 
Ocean  contains  some  of  the  biggest,  luasi. 
abundant,  and  most  important  of  these  pas- 
tures. And  the  biological  riches  of  tiie  Soutii 
Po^r  region  extend  up  tiie  west  coast  of 
South  America  in  the  Humboldt  Current  and 
along  the  southwest  African  coast  In  the 
Benguela  Current.  Those  currents  are  so  lav- 
ishly fruitful  that  they  make  it  worthwhile 
for  trawler  fleets  to  steam  trom  as  far  as 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan'Tb  the  fishing 
grounds  off  Peru  and  South-West  Africa. 
Most  of  the  catch  taken  from  the  Humboldt 
and  Benguela  Currents  is  processed  into  fis'i 
meal,  for  use  In  fertilizers  and  animal  feed. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  of  r'/C 
world's  millions  depend,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
upon  these  lisheries,  but  it  Ls  easy  to  see 
il^at  there  would  be  serious  consec^.t-ncer;  iJ 
they  began  to  fail.  If,  as  we  are  Irequentiy 
told,  the  seas  are  earth's  last  untouched  re- 
fjurce,  its  final  frontier  and  a  po;-isiUlo 
source  of  mucii  of  tne  food  and  nourishment 
that  our  overcrowded  planet  will  need,  tiien 
It  would  be  unfortunate  Indeed  if  v/e  al- 
lowed what  is  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  and 
important  sea  of  all  to  be  irreparably  dam- 
aged, or  even  destroyed,  in  lis  biological  fune- 
tions. 

Nature  herself  has  facilitated  pollution  of 
the  Southern  Ocean  through  an  unusually 
strong  current,  the  Mozambique,  whic'i 
flows  down  the  east  cosst  of  Africa.  For  one 
♦hing,  savage  weather  Is  norinr.l  'n  the  v.-siIlm-j 
that  run  parallel  to  the  coast  between  Caps 
Tow  and  Durban.  It  can  break  the  strongest 
ships,  and,  needless  to  say,  tankers  have  been 
the*  prlnclprl  vl."tims  In  recent  years  Another 
pertinent  characteristic  of  the  Mozambiqu? 
Current  is  that  after  flowing  down  the  c^'-t 
coast  alonj?  a  line  that  brings  It  close  inshore 
rs  far  as  C.ipe  Agulhas  It  suddenly  turns 
r.way  from  tlie  const,  virtually  doubles  bpc't 
on  Itself,  and  stands  out  to  sea.  eastward.  At 
this  point,  it  becomes  known  as  the  Agulhas 
Current,  ar.d  its  cour'^e  takes  it  toward  the 
Southern  Ocean's  circulating  eastward  cour.sj 
of  wind  and  current.  The  speed  of  the  Mo- 
rainbique-Agtilhas  Current,  up  to  five  kncts, 
is  also  important.  What  it  grips  it  tends  to 
Vio'-d.  all  the  way  south.  The  current  Ir  effect 
"  ris  a.s  a  funnel  down  to  the  Southern  Oeean, 
;Mid  swirls  aiiy  oil  flung  liito  the  sra  otf  tlie 
ea.st  coast  of  soulhein  Africa  straitht  Into 
the  larger  circuit  of  the  West  Wind  Dri.'^t. 
"'l.tee  the  oil  stares  navigating  the  .^'^tr^rctlc 
CirLiumpolar  Current.  About  half  the  food 
manufactured  by  the  earth's  plants  occur.-i  in 
t'-.e  sc?3.  ar.d  one  of  the  richest  sources  is  in 
ulie  >■<  Maier!!  Oce;n.  Oil  damage  to  such  an 
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area  and  to  its  lole  In  the  interdependent 
association  of  fauna  and  flora  in  the  south 
coijld  obviously  be  critical. 

The  wort.',  damage  to  those  waters,  how- 
i-.bv,  is  doi'e  by  le.-is  speeiacular  spills.  Diere 
r,re  le.iks  from  ships  whose  hulls  liave 
cr.'icked  or  whose  tanks  have  ruptured  for 
oiic  reason  or  another,  perhaps  as  tne  re  uit 
of  che  ships'  Kolng  aground  or  striking  sub- 
nter^ed  ,-bjeci^.  There  is  callous  dumping  by 
ships  whose  masters  belie. a  that  the  swht 
eurreiits  will  renia.e  any  cha'iee  of  their 
being  found  out.  or  by  slilps  that  lighten 
iheir  cargoes  in  an  emtigeney.  (After  espe- 
ciully  bad  weather  off  the  Cape.  It  is  common 
to  fli.d  large  oil  slicks,  many  of  which  are 
assimied  to  have  come  from  ships  wno.se 
i.'iasters  feared  for  tlie  safety  of  their  \es.sels 
and,  to  provide  better  buoyancy  or  to  pre- 
vent the  hulls  from  cracking,  simply  ditclicd 
portions  of  theii-  cargoes.)  Finally,  and  by 
no  means  least,  there  is  the  genera!  dump- 
ing by  all  shipping,  ordinary  merchantmen 
as  well  as  tankers,  of  oily  ijuge  water  and 
oily  ballast  water. 

Oil  leakage  goes  on  all  the  time  inside  uiiy 
sliip's  hjachinery  and  bunkering  spaces.  Lub- 
rlealing  and  hydraulic  oll:i  drip  from  veorn 
).a.skets  and  areas  of  iieavy  lubrication.  Fuel 
oil  can  leak  from  valves  and  connections  of 
ihe  lines  that  carry  it  from  ihe  bunkers  to 
'he  machinery.  All  this  accumulates  in  the 
uiiges,  along  with  wliate\er  water  has  leaked 
into  the  ship,  oi.d  the  lot  has  to  be  pumped 
out  from  time  to  time.  Any  master  wliose 
ship  is  sluggish,  and  perhaps  even  hazardous, 
from  heavy  bilges  and  who  has  been  putting 
off  the  job  of  clearuig  iliem  is  inclined  to 
wait  no  longer  if  he  is  faeiug  Uie  prospeci  of 
lieavy  weather  oil  ihe  Cape.  So  out  it  e<ies — 
at  iiiglit.  becnu.se  thero  now  are  heavy  pen- 
al ties-  Into  the  Mozanibiriue.  Agulhas,  and 
Benguela  Currents. 

It  is  the  same  story  with  tlie  seawater 
balla.st  taken  in  alter 'fuel  tanks  have  'oeeii 
drained  of  I'.ieir  i-ontenT,s  on  a  \,ovage.  The 
fuel  itself  serves  as  ballast  at  the  or.tset; 
is  the  voyage  progresses  and  tank  after  tank 
is  emptied  of  its  bunker  oil,  salt  water  is 
brought  in  as  substitute  ballast.  This  means 
ihat  when  a  ship  approaches  a  port  where 
she  must  binilicr.  the  .seawater  ballast,  which 
has  meanwhile  jni.ved  'with  the  .sludge  and 
cleaned  oiT  the  residue  from  the  sides  of  the 
tanks,  is  discharged  into  the  .sea.  On  the  long 
voyage  to  the  Gulf,  Southeast  Asi.-i,  tlie  Far 
Fast,  or  the  Antipodes  via  the  Cape,  the 
Soutli  African  ports  have  become  a  natural 
inuikering  point,  and,  inevitably,  their  ap- 
proaches have  become  a  plHce  of  discharge 
lor  these  tliousand.>  of  tons  of  oily  balla.st 
water. 

The  United  States  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  estimated  that  half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  bunker  fuel  reinains  in  a  fuel 
lank  after  it  has  been  emptied.  A  lafge  mod- 
ern freighter  ml>fht  easily  bunker  two  ihou- 
^and  tons  at  the  Cape,  so  if  it  dump-,  It.s 
ballast  It  has  put  some  ten  tons  of  oil  into 
the  sea.  If,  making  a  conservative  estimate, 
one  tigured  that  in  any  given  month  a  hun- 
dred callers  at  Sovii'.i  Afrlcaii  ports  took  this 
amount  of  bunker  fuel  and  made  the  equiv- 
alent discharge  ofl  the  coasts,  it  would  mean 
a  thousand  tons  of  oil  a  month.  A  United 
Nations  estimate  published  in' 1970  said  tliat 
one  and  a  half  million  metric  tons  of  oil  were 
g'/lng  into  the  sea  every  year  as  a  result  of 
bilge  and  ballast  operations,  and  that  two 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  it  came  from  gen- 
era! shipping,  the  rest  from  tankers.  With 
more  than  two  thou.sand  ships  rounding  the 
Cape  every  month,  it  cannot  be  idle  specula- 
tion that  Good  Hope's  waters  see  a  very 
handsome  share  of  this. 

The  International  regulations  framed  and 
a  .pro\'ed  by  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consulatlve  Organization  (IMCO)  make  it  a 
punishable  offense  to  discharge  oil  in  any 
area  within  fifty  miles  of  land,  or  within  a 
hundred   miles  of  .special  areas  particularly 


vuiaerable  to  pollution  (the  South  Atlantic 
and  the  Southern  Ocean  are  not  among 
these).  But  prosecution  can  be  carried  out 
only  iu  the  country  of  tlie  sliip's  registry — 
unless,  of  course,  shd  pues  in  at  a  port  of  the 
country  whose  seas  she  has  polluted.  In 
August,  1970,  a  British  ship,  the  11. 281 -ton 
Huntingdon,  carrying  cargo  from  Quebec  to 
N'ew  ■^ori-t,  V.  a.s  insiU;.'  liie  Canadian  fifty-mile 
^iwiio  when  a  slick  lour  ihousand  yards  long 
trailing  in  her  wal:e  was  spotted  by  a  Ca- 
nadian patrol  aircraf' .  Her  master  was  sub.se- 
quentlv  piosecuted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  di.s- 
cher,-:  ij.i  a  nii\-.i  le  ol  bilge  water  and  oil. 
and  was  fined  iwo  hundred  and  fifty  potu;d.s: 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  v.ere  lined  twenty- 
five  hundred  pounds,  the  maximum  penalty 
iicing  fifty  thotisan'i  pounds.  The  defense 
fouiisel  y.\  the  case  said  that  there  ha  J  bu-en 

no  deliberate  dosire"  to  pollute.  The  cap- 
tain had  assumed  that  he  was  outside  the 
pniiibited  rtrea  because  a  Ijuoy  marking  liie 
-ra  l.uies  hr.d  been  i^rmoved.  The  H'.intii.g- 
doii'.s  captain  ivas  simply  tniliicky.  in  that  he 
.v.'!.,  .spotted.  Even  if  the  entire  sea  were  to 
ijccome  a  prohibited  area,  thee  would  be 
little  chance  of  stopping  this  sort  of  thing. 
To  police  all  merchantmen  in  a  busy  seaway 
;:uch  as  that  off  the  Cape  is  imposs.ble:  iii 
the  end,  all  that  one  can  cotinc  on  is  ton- 
-"'pnce.  and,  t,o  judge  from  the  amount  of 
.'iick  ill  tho.su  waters,  there  has  not  been 
very  ii..icii  of  iliat  since  Suez  closed. 

Several  tankers  have  gone  down  in  the  area 
Ol"  the  Morambique-Agulhas  CuriJiil.  the 
largest  of  v/h.eh  have  been  the  46.434-ton 
World  Glury,  owned  by  Stat  ros  Niarchos  and 
rc:^^isteied  in  Liberia;  the  70.000-ton  Getiy 
ship  Wairat  and  the  100.613-ton  Greek- 
owned.  Llberian-registered  Texanlta.  When 
the  World  Glory  broke  tip.  she  was  loaded 
with  46.000  tons  of  crude  from  Iraq  en  route 
^to  Spain,  and  she  created  a  slick  six  y  miles 
long  and  sixty  miles  wide,  which  travelled 
steadily 'down  the  coast  and,  since  it  didn't 
come  ash'.ie.  presumably  funnelled  straight 
imc  the  Agulhas  Current  and  contie-ted 
:0'.'th.  The  Wafra  spilled  more  oil;  its  slick, 
thotigii  only  thirty-five  miles  long  and  five 
miles  Wide,  was  denser  than  World  Glory's, 
and  it.  too.  was  brrne  away  by  the  Arulhas 
Curre.it.  Aftc^r  the  Texanlta  cuilided  with  the 
Oswes:o  Guardian,  also  registered  in  Liber.a. 
the  latttr  jettisoned  about  seven  thousand 
tons  of  her  cargo,  which,  togeher  with  four 
thousand  tons  of  bunker  oil  that  had  bee,i 
lost,  and  oil  from  the  sunken  Texanlta, 
formed  a  slick  sixty-five  miles  long  and  about 
ten  miles  wide  at  its  widest;  the  slick 
eventually  broke  Into  a  number  of  smaller 
Kli.-ks,  and  most  of  them  also  vanished,  like 
muck  down  a  drain,  into  the  Agulhas  Current. 

Apart  from  the  immediate  damage  done 
to  the  sea's  surface  at  the  time  of  accident, 
sunken  ship.s.  if  they  take  a  lot  of  oil  down 
with  them  (and  the  Wafra  still  has  more 
than  thirty  thousand  tons  inside  her),  do 
far  more  in  the  long  run  by  slowly  leaking 
irom  tiie  seabed  as  they  break  up  from  the 
action  of  currents  and  .sea  movement  or 
disintegrate  with  time.  The  German  cruiser 
Blucher.  sunk  in  the  Oslo  Fjord  in  April, 
iP40,  for  example,  began  leakmg  oil  from  her 
huge  bunkers  only  in  June.  1969,  After  the 
Wafra  had  been  hauled  off  a  reef,  she  was 
sunk  by  South  African  bombers  In  deep  water 
off  the  coast;  as  her  tanks  gradually  collapse, 
slicks  win  be  fed  steadily  into  the  Agulhas 
Current,  flowing  directly  above  her.  The  Tex- 
anlta. which  also  lies  under  the  Agulhas  Cur- 
rent, was  empty  when  she  went  down,  but 
she  had  several  thousand  tons  of  bunker  fuel 
aboard.  Slicks  have  been  consistently  form- 
ing on  the  .surface  above  her. 

A  slick  kills  as  it  goes,  often  doing  some  of 
its  worst  damage  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  Oil  from  the  Arrow,  which  went 
aground  in  Chedabucto  Bay,  off  Nova  Scotia, 
in  February.  1970,  killed  seabirds — ^fortj-- 
eight  hundred  of  them — as  far  away  as  Sable 
Island,  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  out  in  Uie 


Atlantic  from  the  wreck.  The  dam.tge  a 
slick  does  as  it  trateJs  is  compreiieiioive.  de- 
stroying, ooth  the  very  foundation  of  sea 
life,  the  plankton,  and  the  highest  reach  of 
it,  the  birds  in  the  p,\T.  Phytopiankion.  the 
imy  plants  re.spou.'ilble  for  piict/osvnthesis 
and  for  the  primary  production  ol  more  than 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  living  material  in  the 
seas,  must  function  in  the  upjjer  levels  of  U.e 
o.cans.  where  light  peretrnies.  Fi?li  fetd  on 
It,  and  the  iisii  attract  the  birds,  bccj.tije  of 
this  cycle,  all  these  creatures  are  M'tiins  of 
oil  spais;  also  destroyed  are  t!;e  suriace- 
Moating  ilsh  eggs  and  iry. 

Soruetunes  one  sees  sciioois  of  discolored 
fi.sh  in  polluted  areas,  but  the  most  visibia 
horror  of  oil  on  ihe  .sea  is  wnat  it  does  to 
birds.  The  smotiiering  of  the  oxygen-recycl- 
ing phytoplankton  ai^d  wf  the  t:ooplankton 
upon  which  multitudes  of  fish  feed  I.--,  of 
course.  iu\lsible.  but  the  cycles  of  the  fea  are 
so  interdependent  tl?at  the  destruction  of 
pianktoi.  kills  birds  just  a.s  sjrely  as  an  ac- 
tual coating  of  oil  upon  Indivldtials.  Withoi.t 
sustenance,  they  die  in  great  numbers,  ancT 
as  in  famine  on  land,  whole  generralon.-  can 
be  destroyed  and  the  breeding  cycle  se\eiely 
shrken. 

In  tiie  wild,   inacoessible   waters  of  Sotitij 
Africa  and  sub-^ntareiica.  a  census  of  ;ea- 
bird  populations'  is  difficult  to  take,  bi  '   the 
ilestruction  that  has  been  visible  is  dieadful. 
and  its  Implications  are  alarming.  There  are 
good  grounds  for  supposing  .that  the  roie  of 
the  sub-Antarctic  birds  in  the  balance  of  life 
is   a   significait   one:    by   depredation,   they 
maintain  various  ecoloijical  checks  and  bal- 
ances within  the  fish  iiid  mari'ie  life  there, 
and  through  sheer  numljers  their  fertilizing 
of  the  sea  is  believed  to  be  vital.  The  world 
seems  to  have  forgotten   that  the  Southern 
Ocean  has  been.  Indirectly,  an  indispens.-hle 
sottrce  of  fertilizers  for  more  than  a  century. 
Guano  is  the  dried  excrement  left  by  milUors 
of  guano  birds  (mainly  penguins,  corinorarts, 
and    grnnets)    on    their    brefdins:    grounds, 
most  of   which   are   tiny   rocic  outcroppin^s 
and  islets  scattered  aloiig  the  west  coasts  cf 
South  .Africa  and  South  America.  Guano  prcT- 
vided  the  oase  for  tlie  mass  manufacture  of 
the  fertilizers  that  nineteenth-centt:rv  tgri- 
culture  required   in   order   to   improve  pro- 
duction and  feed  the  rising  populations  cf 
Europe  and   America.  Thotigii   whaling   and 
.sealing  were  the  first  big  plunder  that  West- 
ern n:an  drew  from  the  Southern  Ocean  and 
its  related   waters,   guano  probably   brou'rht 
the  most  profit.  At  the  time  the  guai:o  de- 
posits on  tiiose  various  rocky  Islets  were  dis- 
covered, they  often  laj   twenty-five  feet  deep. 
Claims   to   the  guano  on   South   Atlantic 
islands  were  .^laked  like  gold  claims  in  the 
Klondike.   Otl'   Ichaboe    Island,   six   hundred 
-miles  iiorthwest  of  Cape  Town,  as  manv  as 
four  hundred  ships  were  recorded  riding  to 
anchor  on  &  single  day  in  the  elgh teen-for- 
ties.  Their   crews  fought   deadly   skirmishes 
ever  claims,  and  their  bodies,  mummified  bv 
the  guano,  are  found  in  a  perfect  state  when 
.-t>metimes  expo.sed  in  their  coffins  by  gales 
and    high    winds.    In    the    nineteen-lhirties, 
Ichaboe 's  gannet  population  wa.s  roughlv  es- 
timated at  lorty  million.  The  birds  still  ar- 
rive in  minions,  and  siiil  provide  the  guano, 
the   recove.-y  of   which   is  now  regulated   by 
t.le   South  African    government.    iThe   deep 
deposits  have  long  since  be°n  borne  awsy.) 
The   excreta   of    the   jackass   penguin    has 
been   a   particularly  rich   fertillTer   in    in;  se 
waters;    plankton  thrived  on   it    The  whole 
penguin  family,  however,  may  be  the  lirst, 
the  biggest,  and  the  most  distinguished  crs- 
ualty  of  the  southern  oil  slicks.  Already  yie 
jacka.ss  penguin  (so  named  because  its  call 
sounds  like  the  bray  of  a  jackass)  is  threat- 
ened by  extinction  in  the  waters  off  South 
Africa,  to  which  it  is  unique.  Before  the  war. 
it  was  found  in  millions  in   the  area.  The 
numbers  are  now  down  to  an  estimated  I'orty 
thousand,   and    the   majority   of   tliese   pen- 
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gulns  breed  on  Dnssen  Islaticl.  a  spot  thnt 
has  been  hit  repeatedly  by  bl(  slicks  and  U 
constantly  assaulted  by  smal  er  bUge  and 
ballast  slicks.  The  Jackass,  In  ;ommon  with 
other  penguins,  ranges  far.  swimming  In 
s^ar..-h  of  food,  and  is  thus  doubly 
vulnerable,  becau.so  It  is  likely  to  encounter 
iravelling  slicks  upon  the  ope  i  sea.  In  any 
e\erit.  oil-crippled  penguins  f  re  consfantly 
i.omliig  a.shore  along  the  Capi  ^  coa.?ls.  even 
when  no  n^.ajor  oil  Uiundatloi 
have  taken  place  on  or  niT  the 
>hares. 

The  inlensive  a.s.sault  upon 
.>^eabirds  began  as  soon  as  Silez  closed,  In 
1967.  and  it  soon  reached  critici  1  proportions. 
A  sequence  of  major  tanker  d 
in  February  of  19(58,  when 
French  tanker  Slvella  ran  agrolind  outside  a 
Cape  Town  suburb,  a  lew  m  les  from  the 
harl>or  and  practically  in  fron  of  the  prin- 
cipal lighthouse  in  the  area.  Nir  e  weeks  later, 
the  50.897-ton  German  tanker  Es.so  Essen 
struck  a  submerged  object  near  Cape  Tov/n. 
Her  tanks  were  pierced,  and  tw<  Ive  thotisand 
to  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  ol  I  flooded  out 
onto  the  sea.  This  Is  estimated  to  have  cost 
the  lives  of  between  fourteen  ind  nineteen 
thousand  penguins  of  various  i  pedes — espe- 
cially Dassea  Island  birds.  1  housands  of 
other  seabirds  died.  Even  as  th«  Esso  Essen's 
oil  was  floating  a.siiure.  a  fully  adeu  16.222- 
ion  Greek  tanker,  the  Audroi  ,  fighting  a 
storm  off  the  Cape,  began  to  eak  severely 
from  cracks  in  her  hull.  She  flua  ly  foundered 
seven  hundred  miles  north  of  Cape  Town, 
Hnd  continued  to  release  large  slicks  fronri 
ihe  point  where  rhe  lay,  in  t:  le  middle  of 
the  South-West  African  fishing  ;rounds.  And 
while  the  Esso  Essen's  oil  was  c  tusing  a  dis- 
turbance in  Cape  Town  and  thi  Andron  was 
lighting  for  her  life  to  the  north,  a  third 
tanker,  unidentified,  was  spot  :ed  pumping 
oil  upon  the  sea  off  Dassen  Isl  ind,  presum- 
ably to  lighten  her  overloaded  :auks.  Thou- 
sands more  penguli:.s  and  other  birds  died  on 
Das.5en  Island  as  a  result.  Five  weeks  later, 
the  World  Glory  broke  up  and  went  down 
northeast  of  Durban,  end  sent  ler  own  slick 
south  to  the  Agulhfs  Ciirrent. 

In  that  same  year,  a  tauke)  silck  wiped 
out  the  entire  penguin  population  of  Dyer 
Island,  near  Cape  Agulhas,  e^tln  ated  at  eight 
thousand;  like  Da."5sen  Island,  I  lyer  Island  is 
an  Important  pengiihi  breeding  area.  Thou- 
sands more  penguins  and  oth(  r  birds  were 
killed  by  sludge  from  the  46.76J-ton  Kuwaiti 
tanker  Kaztmah  when  she  went  aground  In 
Table  Bay  In  November.  1970  The  Wafra, 
three  months  later,  killed  fever  penguins 
than  had  at  first  been  expected,  because  the 
South  African  authorities  evacuated  about  a 
thousand  of  them  that  had  reassembled  at 
Dyer  Island.  The  loss  to  Dyer  Island  and  the 
.specle.s  must  nevertheless  have  been  severe. 
for  the  Wafra  disaster  occurrel  during  the 
breeding  season;  although  comj  aratlvely  few 
adult  birds  died,  their  eggs  i  nd  hatching 
chicks  were  abandoned.  By  the  time  the 
Texanita-Oswego  Guardian  dlsa  iter  occurred, 
in  the  same  area,  in  1972.  the  S<iuth  Africans 
had  built  fences  around  Dytr  and  other 
penguin  islands  off  the  coast,  vith  gates  to 
allor  the  birds  acce.ss  to  the  sea.  After  the 
collision,  gates  on  all  the  islands  were  hur- 
riedly closed,  but  the  thousa  ids  of  birds 
foraging  in  the  sea  were  hit.  an<  hundreds  of 
them  came  ashore,  oil-.soaked.  a  ong  a  stretch 
of  coast  several  hundred  miles   ong. 

After  the  first  round  of  hai-oo.  1t\  1S18, 
women  In  Cape  Town  formed  an  organiza- 
tion they  called  the  South  Afrcan  National 
Foundation  for  the  Conservatlc  n  of  Constal 
Birds,  which  established  rescue  'enters  along 
the  Cape  coast  where  birds  co  ild  be  deliv- 
ered. The  constant  pollution  of  those  waters 
means  that  birds  arrive  continui  illy,  but  dur- 
ing major  disasters  the  numb'ra  are  over- 
whelming. The  rescue  stations  i  re  patterned 
after  the  ones  that  were  e^tal  lished  along 
the  British  coasts  after  the  T<  rrey  Canyon 
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disaster,  and  they  have  at  least  provided  first- 
class  observation  posts  for  studying  the  ef- 
fects of  oil  on  seabirds.  Penguins  suffer 
dreadfully  from  the  oil.  It  affects  the  sense 
of  balance  when  It  enters  their  ears,  and  they 
stagger  drunkenly  or  find  It  impossible  to 
stand  at  all.  Their  eyes  are  infected  or 
blinded.  The  dicsel  and  other  refined  oils 
that  are  thrown  out  with  the  bilge  water 
burn  the  penguins'  skin  and  their  stoinach 
lining  and  also  affect  their  lives.  There  Is 
usually  little  that  can  be  done  for  them  when 
thev  are  In  this  state.  Oil  destroys  the  natural 
waterproofing  on  the  skin  and  feather  of  all 
seabirds  which  Insulates  then  from  the  cold 
and  wet.  The  birds'  ability  to  float  properly 
and  to  catch  flsh  Is  therefore  affected;  If 
they  aren't  poisoned  by  swallowing  oil  when 
they  preen  themselves,  they  are  likely  to  die 
of  pneumonia  In  those  cold  seas. 

Tl;ousands  of  penguins  and  other  seabirds 
have  been  restored  to  health  by  these  rescue 
centers,  but  the  usefulness  of  rescuing  the 
birds,  cleaning  them,  and  returning  them  to 
the  environment  has  been  questioned  by 
.some  British  ornithologists.  In  1971,  Dr.  K. 
O.  Gregory,  director  of  the  Oiled  Seablrd 
Research  Unit  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  Uni- 
versity's Department  of  Zoology,  said.  In  an- 
nouncing the  development  of  an  effective 
method  of  cleaning  oil  from  seabirds  with- 
out d.imaging  their  feathers,  that  his  unit 
still  had  to  establish  thnt  the  cleaned  birds 
were  able  to  return  to  a  normal  life;  there 
wa.s  a  possibility  that  the  oil  they  had  swal- 
lowed could  still  poison  them  or  have  long- 
term  effects  on  their  breeding.  Doubtless 
this  is  also  the  late  of  penguins  of  the  Cape. 
After  the  Toriey  Canyon  wreck,  many  Brit- 
ish bird  experts  concluded  that  the  best 
course  in  the  event  of  oil  pollution  was  to 
discard  sentiment  and  kill  all  badly  oiled 
birds  outright,  because  they  had  little  chance 
of  surviving  when  they  were  returned  to  their 
environment.  John  Barrett,  of  the  Dale  Port 
Field  Centre,  In  Pembrokeshire,  told  the  Lon- 
don Sunday  Timci.  "These  bird-rescue  cen- 
tres have  been  established  because  we  have 
not  had  the  guts  to  say  there  is  nothing  we 
c.-in  do.  It  Is  only  n  public-relations  exer- 
cise." 

International  concern  about  pollution  at 
sep  is  already  fifty  years  old.  The  contamlna- 
tloTi  of  the  seas  by  oil  during  the  First  World 
War  disturbed  the  United  States  government 
.so  much  that.it  proposed  an  International 
conference,  which  was  held  in  1926.  The 
Torrey  Canyon  disaster  may  have  Initiated 
the  first  Intensive  study  and  concern  about 
the  effects  of  oil  pollution,  but  it  also  brought 
confusion  to  the  matter,  because  tlie 
detergents  used  for  cleaning  tip  the  iseas  and 
coasts  on  the  British  side  of  the  Channel 
may  have  caused  as  much  damage  as  the 
oil  Itself.  There  Is  not  e*jough  data  to  permit 
accurate  asses.sment  of  the  effects  of  pollu- 
tion, because  we  haven't  yet  beg^im  to  ex- 
plore the  full  range  of  Us  Interactions  In  the 
i.ea.  We  do  know  that  all' crude  oils  are 
poisonous  to  all  marine  organisms,  but  we 
need  to  get  better  Information  about  the 
degree  to  v.hich  they  are  poisonous  to  various 
flora  and  fauna,  and.  above  all,  about  their 
lo-i;:-term  consequences. 

A  number  of  studies  of  oil  pollution  have 
bc?n  ni.ide  in  recent  years,  but  the  results, 
some  predicting  worldwide  ecological 
cataclysms  and  some  managing  to  be  com- 
paratively optimistic,  are  conflicting  and  in- 
determlne.  Crttde  oil  Is  one  of  the  most 
complicated  natural  chemical  mixtures  on 
earth;  moreover.  Its  components  vary  from 
locality  to  locality.  It  has  so  many  chemical 
at'.d  physic;-!  properties,  so  many  agents  of 
solubility,  volatility,  rind  toxicity,  that  its 
interactions  with  the  sea's  own  abundant 
range  of  .salinity,  temperature,  and  other 
variables  pose  seemingly  llmltle.ss  possibil- 
ities. What  we  do  know  13  bad  enough.  OH 
co.^ts.  taints,  poisons,  smothers,  burns.  It  Is 
also     suspected     of     starting     carcinogenic 


processes  In  sea  animals,  affecting  reproduc- 
tion and  causing  genetic  change;  It  affects 
the  respiratory  organs  and  clogs  the  filter- 
ing mechanisms  of  fish;  It  affects,  as  we  have 
seen  at  the  Cape,  the  equilibrium  of  a  bird 
such  as  the  penguin;  it  causes  Imbalance  in 
the  cycles  of  plant  life,  when  it  doesn't  kill 
plant  life  altogether;  Its  degrading  process 
con.'umes  large  quantities  of  dissolved 
oxygen,  which  Is  vital  to  the  life  in  the  .sea. 

No  methods  that  could  be  called  truly 
effective  have  been  f()u:id  for  dealing  with 
s'.lcks  at  sea.  Practically  all  attempts  to  deal 
with  oil  spillage  have  concentrated  on  han- 
dling it  on  beaches,  offshore,  or  on  reason- 
ably accessible  areas  of  the  sea.  None  of  these 
are  fully  effective,  either.  When  the  Can- 
adians were  working  on  the  Arrow  spill,  they 
found  that  on  the  oeaches  and  In  the  shal- 
lows peat  moss  served  as  the  best  and  safest 
absorbent.  On  the  water,  the  device  they 
found  most  useful  was  what  they  called  the 
Slick  Llcker,  a  sort  of  conveyor  belt  that 
literally  licks  up  the  oil  from  the  surface. 
The  use  of  these  contraptions  is  limited  by 
weather  and  circumstances,  and  it  would  take 
an  awful  lot  of  licking  to  remove  from  the 
.seas  surface  a  slick  such  as  the  Wafra's 
which  was  thirty-five  miles  long,  five  miles 
wide,  and  several  Inches  thick.  All  manner 
of  other  devices  have  been  Invented  or  im- 
provised for  damming,  scooping,  or  other- 
wise getting  rid  of  spilled  oil,  but  each  ha-! 
its  limitations,  and  none  would  be  of  any 
practical  use  on  a  major  slick  on  the  open 
soa,  least,  of  all  on  a  troubled  sea  like  that 
around  the  Cape,  or  off  Nova  Scoiia  and 
Maine  in  winter. 

One  technlqiie  Is  to  burn  a  .«;ltck,  but  oil 
floating  on  rough  or  choppy  water  picks  up 
large  quantities  of  seawater,  and  there  is 
little  hope  of  burning  slicks  that  have  been 
exposed  to  weather  for  more  than  a  f c  v 
hours.  Another  idea  now  under  Investigation 
is  to  provide  bacteria  that  feed  on  oil  and 
die  when  they  have  consumed  it  all.  Until 
some  effective  means  of  dealing  with  oil  on 
the  se^  Is  developed,  no  one  can  afford  to 
feel  grateful  that  a  polluting  slick  has 
vanished  seaward  under  propulsion  of  wind 
and  tide.  If  the  beaches  are  .saved,  what  else 
is  doomed? 

Of  the  whole  range  of  maritime  follies  th?t 
have  attended  the  development  of  super- 
tankers, the  one  that  emerges  paramotint 
seems  unquestionably  to  be  the  decision  by 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization  to  allow  oil  tankers  to  load 
deeper  than  was  formerly  thought  .safe,  and 
to  change  the  traditional  winter  load  limits 
in  Cape  waters.  The  new  rule  became  effec- 
tive In  July,  1968,  Just  as  -ships.diverted  from 
Stiez  encountered  their  first  full  sotUhern 
winter. 

Every  ship  has  its  Plimsoll  mark,  or  load- 
ing line.  As  a  ship  dlschar^ies  her  cargo,  the 
line  rl.ses  until — especially  in  the  c.ise  of 
tankers,  which  when  loaded  lie  deeper  than 
other  ships — It  stands  h!gh  above  the  sea. 
The  ship  is  riding  high,  as  .sailors  say.  This 
line  was  largely  the  result  of  efforts  by  Sam- 
uel Plimsoll,  an  Englishman  born  Iri  18:?4, 
v.-ho  made  improvement  of  conditions  at  sea 
his  llfework.  HI?  principal  target  was  the 
flagrant  nineteenth-century  habit  of  sending 
unseaworthy  and  overloaded  but  heavily  ii>- 
sured  ships  to  sea  lii  the  hope  that  jkhey . 
would  sink  and  the  ov.ners  could  coUec*  on 
them.  But  even  when  owners  were  r:oi  hop- 
ing for  disaster,  their  ships  wci-e  likely  tc 
lie  ^ost  because  of  overloading,  so  common 
was  the  practice.  Plimsoll.  whqi  was  elected 
to  Parliament  In  1868.  fought  a  long  hard, 
and  frustrating  campaign  there  for  letlala- 
tlon  establishing  the  mark  that  eve-ituaiiy 
took  his  name,  and  it  was  enacted  in  187.5. 
This  was  subsequently  Incorporated  in  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1890,  which  still 
largely  .sets  the  standards  for  the  British 
merchant  marine;  it  penalized  unseaworthy 
vessels  and  declared  that  every  British  ship 
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must  have  a  permanent  load  line  painted  on 
the  hull  to  indicate  the  depth  to  which  it 
could  be  loaded.    , 

The  original  load  lines  were  worked  out 
from  tables  provided  by  the  chief  surveyor  of 
Lloyd's  Register.  British  shipowners  had 
feared  that  the  mark  wotUd  put  them  at  a 
disadvantage  with  foreign  competitors,  but 
the  requirement  was  so  sensible  and  so  des- 
perately needed  that  by  the  time  Plimsoll 
died,  in  1898,  It  had  become  universal.  It 
enables  every  marine  Inspector  in  every  port 
in  the  world  to  tell  whether  a  ship  Is  abus- 
ing its  stability  and  whether  Its  freeboard 
'is  .safe  In  the  sea  into  which  It  will  be  ven- 
turing. The  points  for  winter  and  summer 
loading  are  dlagrammatically  marked  on 
every  ship.  In  1930,  Pllmsoll's  line  and  other 
safety  measures  were  Incorporated  into  an 
International  Load  Line  Convention,  and, 
vrtth  periodic  additional  modifications,  these 
have  served  as  the  International  guide  for 
the  safe  management  of  ships  at  sea.  It 
seemed  unthinkable  that  responsible  mari- 
time powers  would  ever  do  anything  but 
strengthen  them.  In  1966,  however,  confront- 
ed with  the  age  of  the  supertankers,  which 
would  use  the  Cape  route  Instead  of  Suez, 
the  responsible  maritime  nations  proceeded 
to  amend  the  Convention  to  allow  heavier 
loading.  The  argument,  in  effect,  was  that 
it  was  really  unreasonable  to  demand  that  a 
ship  carry  a  lot  less  oil  than  It  could  Jusi 
because  five  days  out  of  a  thlrty-five-to- 
forty-day  passage  might  require  a  lighter 
load.  '^ 

Among  the  shipping  men  whose  advice 
IMCO  accepted,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  no  risk  was  involved.  Yet  the  sort  of 
weather  these  five  days  might  bring  was  pre- 
cisely what  made  the  rules  necessary.  To  toss 
them  away  at  the  Cape,  the  point  of  greatest 
danger,  has  made  a  mockery  of  the  very  idea 
of  marine  safety.  Many  of  the  Independent 
and  flag-of-convenience  operators  break 
enough  rules  as  It  is.  without  being  given 
official  license  to  break  one  of  the  most 
vital.  Yet  the  request  that  the  rules  be 
amended  was  swiftly  acceded  to.  not  only 
by  the  governments  of  principal  maritime 
nations  but  by  the  Insurers,  the  classifica- 
tion societies,  and  the  seamen's  unions  as 
well.  (Formal  approval  took  only  one  year, 
whereas  the  adoption  of  any  measure  to 
reduce  oU  pollution  seems  to  take  IMCO 
from  four  to  six  years.  I 

At  that  point,  no  one  really  knew  the 
handling  characteristics  and  the  response 
of  big  tankers  In  the  sort  of  weather  that  Is 
normally  encountered  off  South  Africa  In 
the  bad  season.  The  closing  of  Suez  brought 
to  the  Cape  route  hundreds  of  tanker  mas- 
ters who  were  accustomed  to  the  fair-weather 
route  through  the  canal  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Many  of  them  had  passed  round  the 
Cape  during  the  first  Suez  crisis.  In  1956, 
but  that  had  been  brief  and  had  occurred 
during  the  southern  summer.  The  ships  that 
came  after  1967  Included  the  new  and  bigger 
generation  of  tankers  that  had  begun  re- 
placing the  old  tanker  fleets  during  the  fif- 
ties. The  captains  may  have  thought  that 
their  occasional  encounters  with  Atlantic  or 
Biscay  storms  had  provided  them  with  suf- 
ficient Judgment  of  the  soundness  of  their 
ships,  but  they  soon  learned  otherwise. 

The  Africa  Pilot,  an  Admiralty  guide  that 
every  ship  navigating  along  that  continent's 
coasts  should  have  aboard,  describes  the 
serious  trouble  that  waits  for  shipping  south 
of  Durban,  on  the  east  coast.  "In  the  event 
of  meeting  a  south-westerly  gale  off  this 
part  of  the  coast,  a  very  dangerous  sea  will 
be  experienced  at  or  outside  the  edge  of  the 
lOO-fatbom  line."  the  Pilot  says.  Even  ships 
sailing  quite  close  in  to  the  shore  suddenly 
find  themselves  flung  at  the  foot  of  an 
apparent  tidal  wave  of  anything  from  forty- 
five  to  sixty  feet  In  height.  The  wave  effect 
Is  precisely  that  which  threatened  to  bear 
down  the  Qtieen  Elizabeth  off  Greenland 
during  the   war— and   did  flood  her   bridge 


ninety  feet  above  the  sea.  But  a  wave  con- 
dition that  elsewhere  might  be  considered 
a  once-in-twenty-five-years  stress  is  conunon 
in  the  African  waters. 

It  was  undoubtedly  tfils  sort  of  wave  that 
broke  up  the  World  Glory.  Just  a  few  weeks 
before  we  in  the  Ardshiel  passed  up  from 
Cape  Town  toward  Durban,  a  British  pa.ssen- 
ger  liner,  the  13.345-gross-ton  City  of  Exeter, 
had  met  such  a  sea.  The  impact  w-as  so 
violent  that,  apart  from  damage  to  the 
ship,  twenty  passengers  received  Injuries, 
ranging  from  severe  lacerations  to  broken 
ribs  and  a  broken  collarbone.  In  the  south- 
ern winter  of  1973,  a  large  and  powerful 
British  refrigerated  cargo  carrier,  the  14.650- 
ton  Bencruachan.  was  nearly  lost  when  one 
of  those  freak  waves  broke  her  back.  The 
ship  suddenly  tilted  forward,  as  though  over 
an  aby&s,  and  the  wave  that  loomed  above 
this  trough  smashed  down  upon  her  decks 
with  such  force  that  It  broke  the  hull  near 
the  bow.  The  Bencruachan  fortunately 
didn't  sink,  and  was  taken  In  tow  to  Durban. 
Back  In  1909.  the  9.0q0-ton  British  liner 
Waratah  disappeared  in 'this  area.  She  sailed 
from  Durban,  and  that  evening,  within  sight 
of  the  South  African  coast,  spoke  by  lanip 
to  a  pa-ssing  freighter.  A  violent  southwest- 
erly gale  was  rising,  and  the  liner  vanished 
Into  Its  murk.  No  trace  of  the  ship  or  of  her 
two  hundred  and  eleven  passengers  and  crew 
was  found,  but  it  seems  most  probable  that 
she  was  overwhelmed  by  a  wave  like  the  one 
that  descended  upvon  the  Bencruachan. 

These  monstrous  waves  are  created  by  the 
peculiar  combination  of  winds,  currents,  and 
seabed  in  that  area.  The'  continental  shelf 
ends  abruptly  a  short  distance  offshore  with 
a  cliff-like  edge  above  great  deeps.  The  Agul- 
has Current  passes  along  the  edge  of  this 
undersea  escarpment  and.  with  Its  speed  of 
between  Jour  and  five  knots,  creates  a  surge 
similar  to  that  of  a  gigantic  flow  of  rapids. 
During  the  winter,  the  westerlies  from  the 
far  south  blow  around  the  corner  of  Good 
Hop^and  become  southwesterly  up  the  const, 
sending  their  own  huge  seas,  with  a  force 
accumulated  over  the  long  distance  they 
have  travelled,  onto  the  continental  shelf 
and  Into  the  surge  of  the  Agulhas  Current. 
This  powerful  collision  frequently  creates  a 
wave  of  extraordinary  height  and  power  at 
whose  ba.se  lies  an  abrupt  deep  gulf,  A  ship 
lurches  into  this,  and  then  receives  upon 
Its  back  the  Immensity  of  water  towering 
above. 

These  waves  are  at  their  worst  along  the 
hundred-fathom  line,  which  generally  co- 
incides with  the  edge  of  the  offshore  shelf 
and  with  the  main  flood  of  the  current.  The 
hundred-fathom  line  runs  offshore  at  a  dis- 
tance varying  from  eleven  to  twenty-two 
miles,  which  means  that  vessels  getting  into 
difficulties  In  the  maelstrom  there  find  them- 
selves confronted  as  well  by  a  perilous  shore., 
"The  wild  coast"  is  the  phrase  that  local 
sailors  use  In  describing  the  peculiar  malevo- 
lence of  the  seas  there;  the  original  name 
was  Cape  of  Storms. 

For  a  time,  ships  travelling  along  that 
coast  were  separated  into  two  traffic  lanes, 
as  they  are  in  other  busy  waters  of  the 
world.  This  traffic-separation  scheme  was 
provisionally  Introduced  by  IMCO  early  in 
1971.  Because  it  put  loaded  tankers  on  the 
Inside  lane,  closer  to  the  coast.  It  caused  a 
lot  of  unhapplness  at  the  Cape  after  the 
Wafra  accident.  The  loaded  ships,  it  was  felt, 
should  be  running  farther  out  to  sea.  What 
especially  alarmed  the  South  African  mari- 
time authorities  was  the  fact  that  the  lane 
for  loaded  ships  ran  close  to  the  hundred- 
fathom  line.  It  is,  unhappily,  the  route  that 
the  shipowners  themselves  prefer.  The  Agul- 
has Current  represents  a  major  economy 
lor  loaded  ships:  extra  speed  for  two  or  three 
days  at  no  extra  cost.  The  two  ship- 
ping lanes  were  between  one  and  two  miles 
apart,  but,  bad  as  that  whole  stretch  of  water 
is,  the  seas  at  the  heart  of  the  race  of  the 


current  are  always  visibly  worse.  Professor 
J.  K.  Mallory,  the  head  of  the  Oceanographlc 
Department  of  the  University  of  Cape  Town, 
told  a  local  newspaper,  the  Argufy,  in  an  in- 
terview published  In  April.  1.971.  two  months 
after  the  Wafra  disaster.  "By  standing  farther 
offshore  tankers  would  stili  benefit  from  the 
Agulhas  Current;  they  would  be  less  likel' 
to  encounter  freak  seas  and  would  have  liiile 
extra  mileage  to  cover."  The  South  African 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs.  S.  L.  Muller, 
responding  to  sigitation  about  tanker  routing, 
said  that  South  Africa  had  accepted  the 
zoning  with  reluctance,  having,  according 
to  the  Argus,  "had  little  choice  in  the  matter 
in  view  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
ships  in  favor  of  this  rezoning."  In  the  past 
two  years,  however,  the  South  Africans  hf.ve 
taken  a  much  stronger  stand  in  trying  to 
keep  tankers  away  from  the  hundred-fathnm 
line. 

Storms  in  those  waters  do  not  come  only 
in  winter.  In  December.  1969,  the  middle  of 
the  southern  summer.  Captain  L.  J.  lY.ip 
brought  the  96,000-ton  Swedish  tanker 
Artemis  through  a  storm  while  she  was 
travelling,  loaded,  down  the  wild  coast.  One 
wave,  he  later  told  the  Argiis,  struck  the 
ship  and  came  rolling  down  the  deck  at 
such  a  height  that  It  hit  the  wheelhousc. 
five  decks  up.  and  flooded  it.  "A  ship  of  this 
size  acts  like  a  pear,  unable  to  ride  the 
swells.  '  he  said  '  "There  are  tremendous 
pressures." 

A  few  weeks  later  on  January  9.  1970. 
George  Young,  the  shippitig  editor  of  the 
Cape  Times,  wrote.  "Two  tankers  have  had 
to  make  a  South  African  port  with  grave 
risk  of  their  bows  collapsing.  In  strong  head- 
.seas.  the  buff-bowed  ships  suffered  failure  of 
frames  in  the  forcpeak  which  were  proved  bv 
the  elements  to  be  entirely  Inadequate  to 
withstand  strain  Inflicted  upon  them.  Longi- 
tttdinals  either  fractured  at  the  Junction  with 
verticals  or  buckled.  And  since  strength  of  a 
i;ull  Is  composed  of  the  composite  frar.iine 
throughout  Its  lenpih.  one  weak  sector  tan 
imperil  a  ship.  A  big  Swedish  tanker  winch 
put  into  Durban  not  only  had  internals 
buckled  and  broken  by  pounding  into  a  head- 
sea,  but  the  shell  plating,  after  parting  to 
the  weight  of  the  sea.  disintegrated  and  fell 
off  so  that  the  watertight  bulkhead  separat- 
ing the  first  oil  tajik  was  withstandinp  full 
weight  of  the  sea.  Another  Liberian  tanker, 
rounding  the  Cape  in  a  gale,  had  the  bovs 
fall  In  a  similar  way.  Tliere  was  an  empty 
space  between  the  stem  plating  and  the  first 
tank,  so  that  45  ft.  depth  of  water  was  con- 
sistently being  thrown  against  a  blunt  struc- 
ture behind  which  was  nothUig  but  a  series 
of  steel  frames." 

Characteristically,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  done  about  such  an  accident  aboard 
a  supertanker,  no  way  in  which  the  damage 
can  be  temporarily  repaired  or  shored  tip 
Even  getting  to  the  bow  is  impossible.  There 
Is  no  int^ior  access,  and  no  man  would  sur- 
vive the  journey  forward  over  the  deck  in 
bad  weather.  The  officers  may  not  even  be 
aware  that  their  ship  has  been  badly  dam- 
aged. "You  never  know  what's  happening." 
Alan  Ewart-James  told  me.  'I  was  in  a  60.000- 
ton  sliip  that  suffered  severe  structural  dam- 
age off  Durban.  She  mtist  have  hit  a  freak 
wave,  but  we  didn't  know  it.  We  didnt  real- 
ize the  damage  until  mayl)e  two  days  later. 
Quite  considerable  damage.  The  bow  wa.s 
pushed  in  by  about  four  inches,  and  the  deck 
was  set  down  The  bow  was  concertinaed  up- 
ward. I  believe  that  when  she  went  to  dry- 
dock  at  the  end  of  that  trip,  they  dismantled 
the  bow  and  rebuilt  it.  '  Part  of  the  trouble 
with  supertankers  is  that  they  cannot  ride 
a  hugh  wave  and  must  slam  through  It.  and 
this  is  often  done  at  full  speed,  with  a  few 
knots  added  by  the  Agulhas  Currwit.  "We 
were  doing  about  twelve  to  thirteen  knots  at 
the  time  we  hit  that  wave,"  Ewart-James 
said.  "In  any  ship  in  very  heavy  seas,  its 
always  advi.--able  to  slow  down.  A  lot  of  mas- 
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ters  and  officers  don't.  Tliey  Just  push 
through  these  Cape  waves,  sitting  all  the 
way  back  here,  about  a  fifth  of  a  mile  from 
where  the  waves  are  brealtlni;  over  the  bow, 
t!-ey  feel  as  though  nothir  g's  happening, 
t'lat  everything's  all  right.  But  you  can't 
push  through  these  waves  li  :e  that" 

The  day  the  Ardshiel  sall&l  from  Rotter- 
dam. I  had  sat  in  my  cabin   -eadlng  George 
'j'oungs  latest  batch  of  repoits.  which  were 
no  more  than  a  few  days  old  and  concerned  a 
storm    that   had    been    ragini ;   off    tlie   east 
coast  of  South  Africa.  "The  weither  along  the 
South .  African   coast   has   not    changed,   but 
the  rules  governmg  loading  o  '  vessels  have," 
he  wrote.  In  the  gale  that  h;  id  just  passed, 
the  61,464-ton  Texaco  Venezuela  had  been 
totally  disabled  south  of  Duiban.  Electrical 
blackout  had  immobilized  thi    ship,  Jnd  she 
had  been  battered  by  the  weither  until  she 
was  taken  in  tow  by  a  salvage  tug.  A  P.  &  O. 
bulk  carrier,  the  Grafton,  ha  I  suffered  hull 
damage  and  was  making  foi    Durban.   The 
19.695-ton  British  tanker  Blj  th  Adventurer 
had  had  a  particularly  harrov  ing  time  of  it. 
She  had  been  in  the  same  aea  as  the  two 
other  ships,  and  the  storm,  wl  en  it  appeared 
oo  radar,  had  seemed  to  be  a  rain  squall. 
Wlien  It  struck,  "the  wind  in  rea.sed  rapidly 
to  hurricane  force,  and  enorn  ous  cross  seas 
and  swell  thundered  down   en   the   heavily 
burdened  tanker."  Speed   was    reduced,   but 
"even  at  three-quarters  power  the  ship  could 
make  only  steerageway  of  fou:    knots."  Elec- 
trical cables  were  ripped  from  their  mount- 
ings by  the  force  of  water,  anc   half  the  ship 
was  plunged  into  darkness.  "The  living  ac- 
commodation was  without  pow  ;r  or  light,  and 
the  navigation  bridge  had  to  rij ;  oil  lamps.  .  .  . 
The    forecastle    deck    fractur*  i    under    the 
weight  of  sea,  and  pipeguarcf$  were  buckled 
and  r.wept  away,"  and  so  were  the  covers  on 
ventilators.   "Two   important   f  ictors  emerge 
from  the  e^^erience  of  the  Blytl  Adventurer," 
Young  contluded.  "Firstly,  thi    ship  was  on 
the  recommended  route  along  the  seaboard 
wh:ch  took  her  between  15  ar  d  20  miles  off 
the  land  which,  some  mariners  feel,  puts  her 
right  into  the  wildest  weather.  Secondly,  tlie 
winter    load    line    having    be  'n    suspended 
round  these  parts,  the  tanker  \ras  a  half-tide 
rock  in  the  wild  weather.  If  tte  ship's  steer- 
ing had  failed  through  electric  al  failure  and 
slie  had  turned  beam-on  to  the  seaway,  it  is 
conceivable   that  she   would   I  ave   been   lost 
from    mountainous   stas    presi  ing    down    on 
her." 
The  world's  seas  are  going  t  j  suffer  vastly 


more  damage   if   the   majoritj 


continue  to  be  built  and  opera!  ;ed  and  sailed 


by  standards  of  the  sort  that  i 
supertankers  have  been  built 
faults  that  could  have  been  fo 
be  because  the  rapid  amortiziition  of  these 
ships  appears  to  make  them.nore  expend- 
able than  any  other  merchant 
tory — even  when  they  cost, 
tonner  now  does,  something  llde  seventy-*five 
million  dollars.  As  for  the  '  iray  they  are 
operated,  one  is  inclined  to  pla  :e  most  of  the 
blame  on  the  flags  of  convenlei 
nig  themselves  from  accountf  bility,  opera- 
tors who  register  their  ships  under  flags  of 
convenience  have  virtually  put  them.selves 
beyond  the  law  of  the  sea,  at  d  diminished 
the  oldest  concep;  of  uiternatio  iial  collabora- 
tiDn  and  responsibility  In  the  world. 

Any  British,  American.  Japaiese,  or  Scan- 


ow  prevail.  If 

with  design 

eseen,  it  may 


vessels  in  his- 
is    a    410,000- 


dinavian   seaman  knows  that 
they  have  resulted  in  mishap, 


counted  for  to  a  formal  boa  d  of  Inquiry 
and  that  they  could  cost  him  his  ticket,  or 
put  a  permanent  stain  upon  i(  ;  but  he  also 
knows  that  that  inquiry  will  he  impartial 
and  incorruptible.  Liberia,  afte  ■  years  of  flag 
operation  during  which  many  si  lips  vanished, 
sank,  or  Incurred  .serious  mishap  with  few 
consequent  inquiries,  has  fina  ly  Instituted 
courts  of  inquiry,  at  least  for  .  ts  major  dis- 
asters, where  public  accountability  is  un- 
avoidable. And   In   1971   Llberii  established 


of   oil   ships 


his  errors,   if 
must  be  ac- 


Its  own  marlne-survey-and-^ispectlon  serv- 
ice to  check  on  vessels  flylHg  its  flag.  This 
was  the  first  practical  gestur*  it  had  made 
toward  the  sort  of  legal  stringency  that  gov- 
erns safety,  maintenance,  crew  training,  offi- 
cer certification,  and  working  and  living  con- 
ditions in  American,  British,  Japanese,  and 
most  European  merchant  fleets.  What  the 
effect  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  But  within 
a  year  of  the  announcement  a  Llberlan 
tanker,  the  18.750-ton  Tien  Chee,  collided 
in  the  estuary  of  the  River  Plate  with  the 
'i',113-gross-ton  Royston  Grange,  a  British 
passenger  Jind  refrigerated-cargo  ship,  which 
was  incinerated  In  a  blaze  similar  to  the  one 
that  made  black  rain  fall  upon  the  Spanish 
towns  of  Panjon  and  Bayona  after  the  small 
Norwegian  tanker  Polycommander  caught 
fire  and  created  a  fire  storm  In  1970.  Eighty- 
one  persons  died  In  the  Tien  Chee-Royston 
Orange  disaster,  and.  because  of  the  heavy 
loss  of  life,  the  circumstances  were  never 
completely  clear;  among  the  facts  the  Ll- 
berlan Inquiry  did  reveal,  however,  was  that 
four  officers  aboard  the  Tien  Chee  lacked 
Liberiau  licenses. 

These  questions  become  of  Increasing  con- 
cern as  the  Liberian  and  other  flag-of- 
convenlence  fleets  continue  to  grow;  the 
Japanese,  with  the  second-largest  merchant 
fleet  In  existence,  have  begun  to  advance  the 
sime  arguments  as  the  Americans  for  putting 
their  ships  under  the  Liberian  flag.  More- 
over, the  danger  that  oil  tankers  have 
brought  to  the  seas  is  now  being  enlarged 
by  ships  carrying  poisonous  substances  and 
liquefled  gas  of  various  kinds.  There  would 
.si?em  to  be  an  obvious  need  for  some  inter- 
national authority  to  which  all  tankers,  re- 
girdless  of  what  flag  they  fly,  are  accountable. 
If  any  ship  breaks  existing  laws  of  the  sea 
a.-j  established  by  IMCO,  which  Is  the  only 
International  organization  now  dealing  with 
matters  of  the  sea.  It  is  reported  to  the  gov- 
ernment who.":e  flag  it  flies.  Accountability  Is 
still  a  national  concern,  and  punishment  de- 
pends entirely  on  local  law  and  local  zeal 
In  enforcing  It.  This  arr.mgeinent,  as  far  as 
one's  fears  for  the  present  ai.d  future  of  the 
saa  are  concerned,  is  next  to  useless.  There 
IS  no  law  on  e.irth  at  present  that  can  be 
e;Tective  In  preventing  pollution  and  destruc- 
tion out  upon  the  deep  sea.» 

Before  It  Is  too  late,  some  way  must  be 
found  to  insure  that  the  men  who  profit  from 
tlie  big  ships  are  held  accountable  for  making 
them  as  safe  as  possible,  that  they  are  also 
liold  accovuit.ible  for  the  health  and  stand- 
ards and  efficiency  of  the  crews,  and  that  they 
are  held  accountable  for  every  drop  of  oil  that 
goes  on  board.  No  future  supertanker  of  as 
much  as  200,000  tons  should  be  built  without 
twill  screws,  twin  rudders,  a  double  bottom, 
seyrt gated  ballast  tanks,  and  a  major  aux-  , 
iliary  boiler  of  sufficient  power  and  Inde- 
pendence to  handle  the  ship's  entire  electri- 
cal and  automatic  system  as  well  as  its  en- 
pines.  I  No  supertanker  of  the  present  gen- 
eration should  be  allowed  to  change  hands  in 
l^e  future  (the  very  act  of  sale  can  be  assum- 
ed to  be  an  admission  of  advanced  deteriora- 
tion and  costly  upkeep)  and  then  be  accepted 
in  operation  on  the  .seas  unless  it  has  been 
surveyed  by  the  most  exacting  standards,  es- 
pe.-laily  for  hull  corrosion  and  the  condition 
of  its  engines.  I  No  master  should  take  com- 
mand of  a  supertanker  without  Intensive 
simulator  training  of  the  sort  airline  pilots 
are  given.  And  if  airline  pilots  are  compelled 
to  undergo  health  examinations,  why  not  the 
officers  of  supertankers? 

Some  of  the  people  who  have  become  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  supertankers 
have  pleaded  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational court  of  marfne  justice,  with 
jurisdiction  over  standards  and  codes  In  all 
marine  matters.  Such  a  court,  they  believe, 
should  be  founded  under  the  auspices  of 
IMCO.  The  plan  is  a  worthy  one,  but  It  Is  a 
pine  dream.  Only  somebody  supremely  wish- 
ful could  believe  In  the  establishment  of  an 


effective  international  authority  within  the 
foreseeable  future.  Time  Is  running  out.  Only 
ruthless  and  arbitrary  imilateral  action  can 
save  the  seas.  Nothing  else  can  possibly  be 
effective.  Such  unilateral  action  would  be  rel- 
atively simple,  because  the  major  tanker  ter- 
minals are  In  comparatively^  few  countries, 
and  principally  in  the  mffln  coiisur,\lng 
areas — North  America.  Europe,  and  Japan.  If 
tankers  were  required  by  the  nations  that  buy 
their  cargoes  to  maintain  rigorous"  standards 
of  safety,  operation,  ana  crew  health,  al  ri.sk 
of  being  severely  penalized,  or  even  shut  out 
of  the  ports  they  serve,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  comply.  Tankers  could  be 
made  subject  to  scrupulous  examination 
upon  their  arrival  to  unload  their  cargoes. 
They  should  then  be  compelled  to  discharge 
their  tank  washings  under  superylslon,  as 
tankers  using  th»>  west-coast  route  from 
Alaska  will  do  when  Alaskan  oil  starts  being 
shipped  south  In  a  few  years'  time. 

Inspectors  for  the  United  States  or  Cana- 
dian Coast  Guard,  or  the  British  Department 
of  Trade,  or  eqviivalent,  should  check  the 
survey  and  safety  certificates  of  the  ships, 
the  state  of  all  essential  equipment,  and  the 
certification  and  the  conditions  of  service  of 
the  crew,  with  authority  to  Impose  sum- 
mary fines  or  other  penalties  for  obvious 
delinquencies  and  shortcomings.  We  already 
insist  upon  such  examinations  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  human,  animal,  and  agricultural 
dlsea-se  that  may  damage  the  national 
health,  livestock,  or  crops.  Why  not  do  so 
as  well  for  the  prevention  of  damage  to  the 
cossts  and  coastal  waters,  arid  their  wealth 
of  vegjtatlon? 

There  Is  another  powerful  precedent  for 
this  sort  of  unilateral  action.  At  the  urging 
of  the  United  States,  IMCO  approved  a  new 
and  severe  code  of  structural  and  safety  re- 
quirements for  the  prevention  of  fire  aboard 
passenge  liners  a  few  years  ago.  Without 
waiting  for  other  natloi^  to  ratify  the 
amendments,  the  United,  States  passed  a  law 
requiring  that  a  liner  calUng  at  an  Ameri- 
ca a  port  to  pick  up  American  passengers 
liad  to  conform  to  tbe  IMCO  standards. 
There  was  much  consternation  among  for- 
ej(;n  ship  operators,  but  it  was  a  question  of 
either  complying  or  pulling  their  ships  off 
the  North  American  run.  In  effect,  because 
the  American  market  Is  so  Important  to  pas- 
senger tonnage,  the  United  States  forced 
worldwide  compliance  with  IMCO  .standards. 
Every  new  passenger  ship  that  was  built  fully 
Incorporated  the  new  standards.  Tankers,  like 
cruise  liners,  are  switched  from  route  to 
route  as  business  requires.  Any  code  Imposed 
by  one  major  oil  Importer  would  soon  m.ike 
Its  fmpact  felt  upon  all  new  tankers,  and 
upon  all  older  tankers  that  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  reconstruction.  If  the  United  States 
could  make  such  a  demand  from  shipping  on 
behalf  of  American  tourists — a  comparatively 
small  grotip — then  the  same  demand  on  bo- 
half  of  its  coastal  populatlo/i  would  surely 
be  warranted. 

The  Canadians  have  already  embarked 
upon  such  a  unilateral  course.  Their  Arctic 
Waters  Pollution  Prevention  Act  set  a  prece- 
dent in  extending  Canadian  regulations  to 
the  waters  of  the  Arctic,  'where  ships  are 
being  required  to  offer  thehiselves  and  their 
standards  of  operation  for  examination  ac- 
cording .to  Canadian  regulations.  Nothing 
less  than  such  action  on  a  broad  scale  will  * 
make  the  tanker  operators  part  with  some 
of  their  profits  to  give  their  ships  the  sort  of 
over-all  safety  and  seaworthiness  that  tliev 
should  have  had  In  the  first  place  And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  if  such  measures, 
strenuously  enforced,  can  bring  a  resplf?  for 
the  coasts  and  inshore  waters,  then  they  will 
help  save  the  deeps  as  well  , 

The  oil  Is  running  out;  as  a  resource.  It  Is 
finite,  and  always  was.  The  seas  were  infinite, 
and  should  have  remained  so.  We  may  fint% 
an  alternative  to  oil  for  lighting  our  lamps    . 
and   turning  our  wheels.  The  se.\s  we  shall   ^ 
not  replace.  Over  the  past  two  decade^,  we 
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have  undone  much  of  the  structural  work  of 
the  aeons;  the  present  decade  may  destroy 
a  great  deal  more — perhaps  more  than  we 
can  possibly  susp>ect  at  present.  Why  should 
vve  allow  this  unspeakable  depredation,  when 
so  much  of  It  Is  necessary  only  to  the  dedi- 
cated greed  of  a  few  men  and  corporations? 
There  Is  no  rea.son.  For  those  on  shore,  shlp- 
.vreck  was  once  a  not  unwelcome  event;  It 
drew  plunderers  from  far  and  near.  It  was 
'alked  about  for  generations,  with  wistful 
recollection  of  the  drama  and  the  spoils, 
3ut  shipwreck,  once  feared  principally  by 
those  on  board,  has  become  In  our  own  time 
a  dread  more  solemn  for  those  on  shore. 
Helicopters  get  the  sailors  off,  we  clean  up 
the  muck.  For  the  first  time,  we  on  land 
have  more  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain.  That 
is  why  the  responsibility  for  ships  Is  no 
longer  the  sailor's  alone,  and  has  become 
ours. — Noel  Mostert. 


IN  MEMORIAM:    BILL  JOHNSON 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ■word 
has  reached  us  from  Honolulu  of  the 
death  of  William  Summers  Johnson,  who 
served  Government  well. 

I  knew  him  when  he  was  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Congressfonal  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

His  long  service  to  the  executive  and 
to  the  Congress  made  him  valuable  as  an 
advisor  to  State  and  local  government  in 
Hawaii. 

Bill  Johnson  had  a  prolonged  illness 
and  imtimely  death.  He  Is  missed  here. 
rHe  will  be  missed  in  Hawaii.  He  was  a 
professional. 

.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  and  obituaries 
from  Honolulu  newspapers  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Bv  THE  Wat  Collected  Notes  and  Comment 

CUB  POUnCAL  LETTERS  CUTOFF 

(By  John  Grlffln) 

This  coming  Saturday,  a  week  before  the 
election.  Is  the  last  day  we'll  be  printing  pre- 
prlmary  political  letters  In  The  Advertiser. 

Naturally,  well  resume  prlntmg  political 
letters  right  after  the  primary.  But  for  now 
It's  felt  a  week's  hiatus  will  help  everyone's 
head  to  clear. 

Any  exceptional  communication — points 
making  corrections,  etc. — wUl  be  bandied  by 
the  Ombudsman  or  In  news  stories. 

Meanwhile.  Dick  Larsh,  who  handles  most 
of  our  letters,  enjoys  reading  many  and  suf- 
fers through  others,  asks  a  reminder  of  some 
of  the  rules: 

All  letters  must  be  signed  with  the  writer's 
real  name.  Pen  names  are  allowed  when  the 
writer  Indicates  a  reason  for  not  using  his 
or  her  correct  name.  No  pen  names  are  al- 
lowed on  letters  that  attack  or  praise  any- 
one— and  that's  especially  so  with  political 
letters  now. 

We  don't  require  writers  to  use  typewriters. 
But  It  should  be  obvious  that  staff  limita- 
tions mean  priority  will  go  to  those  letters 
that  arrive  typed  or  neatly  printed,  double- 
spaced  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  uncluttered 
•with  capitalized  words,  underlining  or  ex- 
clamation— and  which  try  to  stay  well  under 
•  he  suggested  250-word  limit. 

We  ^y  to  make  the  above  the  only  way  we 
cliscrliftinate  in  which  letters  get  used  fastest. 

He  Saw  Today's  Issttes 
It's   always   sad   when   someone   you   like  . 
dies,  but  that's  all  the  more  so  when  you 
iiaven't  told  him  of  your  feelings  dtirlng  his 
long  illness. 


That's  the  way  I  feel  about  William  Sum- 
mers Johnson,  the  former  City  finance  direc- 
tor and  onetime  State  economist  who  died 
Thursday.  While  he  wasn't  a  close  friend,  I 
admired  him  as  a  straight -shooter  and  an  old 
pro  who  came  here  In  the  mid  1960s  after 
some  big  jobs  In  Washington  and  proceeded 
TO  do  a  lot  toward  getting  many  of  us  think- 
ing about  the  problems  facing  Hawaii. 

Bill  was  knocked  out  of  action  by  a  stroke 
over  two  years  ago.  But  at  times  since  I  have 
thought  how  ntiht  he  was  long  before  that 
when  he  talked  about  the  danger  of  Hawaii 
growing  too  fast,  about  being  more  selective 
111  our  development,  about  quality  instead  of 
just  quantity  tourism,  about  a  tourist  tax 
to  help  such  ends. 

Now  some  who  crltlci^ed  him  then  are,  In 
effect,  running  for  office  on  his  platform. 
Which  Is  probably  something  Johnson  would 
have  noted,  since.  If  nothing  else,  he  called 
em  as  he  sav  'em. 

Former  Finance  Director  Johnson  Dies 

Former  City  Finance  Director  WUllam 
Summers  Johnson,  an  outspoken,  tough- 
minded  economist  respected  as  a  "pro"  by 
others  in  his  profession,  died  today  in  the 
Convalescent  Center  of  Honolulu,  1900 
Bachelot  St.  He  was  61. 

Mr.  Johnsot  suffered  a  stroke  July  30.  1972. 
and  was  in  Kaiser  Hospital  until  Oct.  10  that 
year,  when  he  was  moved  to  the  Convalescent 
Center.  He  died  of  complications  resulting 
from  the  stroke. 

He  had  been  able  to  sit  In  a  wheelchair, 
and  attended  a  political  rally  at  the  center 
Sept.  4,  according  to  a  nurse  there.  Although 
he  was  unable  to  speak,  she  said  "he  was 
quite  aware  of  what  was  going  on." 

Mrs.  Ruth  Johnson  said  her  husband's 
body  will  be  cremated  and  the  ashes  scat- 
tered at  Waimanalo  Beach  "because  he  loved 
that  beach  so  much." 

Borthwick  Mortuary  has  charge  of  funeral 
arrangements,  to  be  announced  later. 

Mrs.  Johnson  asked  that  flowers  be 
omitted,  but  said  contributions  may  be 
made  to  the  American  Cancer  Society  or  the 
Heart  Association. 

City  Budget  Director  James  Sakal  took 
over  Mr.  Johnsons  duties  as  City  finance  di- 
rector when  he  was  stricken  two  years  ago. 

Johnson  came  to  Hawaii  In  1965  to  become 
State  economist  In  the  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Economic  Development,  and  the 
department  director,  Shelley  Mark,  called 
him  a  "pro." 

He  served  In  that  $16,800-a-year  position 
on  a  contract  through  October  1968,  survey- 
ing the  State's  economy  and  Its  trends. 

He  never  hesitated  to  say  what  he  saw  in 
the  future,  despite  the  fact  that  bank  and 
university  economists,  as  well  as  business- 
men and  government  officials,  often  refused 
to  believe  him. 

He  resigned  the  State  post  In  1968  when 
Mayor  Frank  F.  Pasl  appointed  him  City 
finance  director.  On  June  10  last  year,  he 
submitted  his  resignation  from  the  (23,500- 
a-year  post  ever  apparent  disagreements  with 
the  Mayor.  He  changed  his  mind  and  rejoined 
the  City  the  next  day. 

Despite  the  fact  that  bis  economic  views 
were  often  discounted,  time  proved  him 
correct  or  led  others  to  agree  with  him. 

For  example: 

In  1967  when  tourism  was  riding  the  waves 
of  prosperity,  Johnson  said  that  increased 
tourism  would  create  a  serious  strain  on  rev- 
enues to  pay  for  such  capital  Improvements 
as  expansion  at  the  airport,  streets  and  sew- 
ers. 

He  told  a  1967  meeting  of  the  Hawaii  State 
rederatlon  of  Labor,  AFlr-CIO,  that  labor 
should  work  for  the  reinstatement  of  wage 
and  price  guideposts  because  labor  has  great 
power.  With  this  great  power  came  the  re- 
.sponsibilitv  for  curbing  hiflatlon,  Johnson 
said. 

Again  in  1967,  he  told  residents  that  they 


ought  to  buy  Insurance  policies  from  com- 
panies which  invest  the  premiums  in  Hawaii 
Industry  rather  than  on  the  Mainland. 

In  January  1967.  he  said  hotel  room  tsxes, 
a  control  of  land  through  zoning  and  limit- 
ing unrestricted  resort  growth  by  imposing 
permit  controls  could  achieve  selectivity  in 
resort  development  and  on  the  kinds  of  tour- 
ist commg  here.  He  warned  against  the 
"cracker-and-cheese  "  tounsis  as  opposed  to 
the  middle  and  upper  Inoome  visitors,  the 
"carriage  trade." 

In  February  1968.  he  .suggested  tax  reforms 
which  would  encourage  the  use  of  open  space 
and  good  urban  design. 

Johnson  was  born  in  Thomasvllle.  Ga.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Universltv  of  Georgia. 
From  1956  until  he  came  to  Hawaii,  he  was 
frequently  a  lecturer  In  graduate  economics 
at  George  Washington  University. 

His  career  was  based  In  the  nation's  capi- 
tal untU  he  moved^to  Hawaii.  Prom  1940  to 
1944,  he  was  an  economist  and  statistician 
for  the  War  Production  Board.  He  was  staff 
economist  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  seven  years.  During  the  Korean  War  he 
was  on  loan  for  five  months  to  the  Small 
Defense  Plants  Administration  as  acting  dep- 
uty administrator. 

Prom  1955  to  1959,  he  was  chief  economist 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Durmg  the  1961-62  congressional 
sessions,  he  was  executive  director  of  the  U.S. 
House-Senate  Jomt  Economic  Committee — 
Congress'  chief  economic  adviser.  Then  he 
was  staff  director  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  where  he  directed 
a  nationwide  survey  of  conimercial  banking 
problems. 

Always  active  In  Democratic  party  politics. 
Johnson  advised  then-Sen.  John  P.  Kennedy 
on  economic  matters  during  the  latter's  suc- 
cessful presidential  campaign  In  1960. 

lu  1964.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sent 
the  economist  to  Pennsylvania  to  coordinate 
the  presidential  campaign  In  that  key  state. 

Because  of  his  years  in  Congress,  Johnson 
was  on  a  first-name  basis  with  the  Democratic 
leaders  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Although  long  associated  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party's  establishment,  in  1972  he 
backed  Sen.  George  S.  McGovem  for^he  pres- 
idential nomination. 

Johnson  is  survived  by  his  widow,  his 
mother  of  Atlanta,  Oa..  and  three  brothen^. 
all  living  on  the  Mainland.  • 

I  Prom    the   Honolulu   Advertiser.   Sept    20. 
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Ex-Pinance    Director    Dies 

William  Summers  Johnson,  former  Citv 
finance  director  and  former  State  economist, 
died  yesterday  in  the  Honolulu  Convalescent 
Home.  He  was  61. 

The  family  home  Is  at  240  Makee  Read. 

Private  services,  by  invitation.  wUl  be  held 
over  the  ashes  tomorrow  In  Waimanalo.  The 
ashes  will  be  scattered  at  sea  afterward. 

The  family  suggests  that.  Instead  of 
flowers,  contribution  J^e  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  or  the  Heart  Fund.   ' 

A  doctor  said  Mr.  Johnson  died  of  com- 
plications resulting  from  a  stroke  in  Augu^^t 
1972.  Mr.  Johnson  had  never  full-  recovered 
from  the  stroke. 

Mayor  Prank  P.  Fasi.  who  appointed  Mr. 
Johnson  fiiiance  director  w  hen  he  took  office 
in  1969.  said  "The  people  of  Honolulu  have 
lost  one  of  their  quiet  champions — a  mp.n 
who  worked  vigorously  and  etlectively  behind 
the  scenes  on  their  behalf.  " 

Fosl  said  Mr.  Johnson  "will  be  sorely  mit-^td 
and  warmly  remembered." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  a  highly  respected  iii'd' 
sometimes  controversial  economist. 

He  came  to  Hawaii  in  19G5  after  serving  in 
Federal  posts  in  Washington.  After  word- 
ing with  the  War  Production  Board  durlnp 
World  War  II  and  the  Federal  Tr.:de  Com- 
mission, he  .serveii  as  chief  eccnomlsi  of  the 
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House  Select  Committee  oi 
from  1955  to  19C0. 

He  also  served  as  a  starf  director  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Bankikig  and  Currency 
and  during  1961  and  19ii2  vas  the  executive 
director  of  the  House-Senut  ■ 
Committee. 

VVlion  he  was  named  SlaJte  economist  for 
Hawaii    in    1965.    he    \,v:i.=    dsscribed 
bcrtie  otlicial  as    •one  ol  the 
business.    He    is    knowledge  ible. 
t\iK'ricnced  and  personaijle.  ' 

Mr.  Joliii.son's  cautioxts  ^  iew  of  Hawaii': 
loiuift  gro\vrt>.  liowever  ma  le  him  an  occa- 
sional center  of  controversy. 

In   tlie    lyt*  Lc(;iLilature, 


Joint  Economic 


by   one 
real  pros  in  the 
competent. 


10  ciiar';ed   thi.t 


the  Hawaii  yisitors  Bureau|  wab  constantly 

inidcrcstimating    the   visitor 

and  its  effects  on  tlie  Islan 

ciiticism  of  HVB   testimony 

demand  for  his  resignation 

William    E.    Fernandes.    win  > 

of  the  Committee  on  Econoriic  Development. 

Tourism  and  Transportatioif. 

In   recent   years  Mr.   Joh 
cated     a     hotel     tax     to 
improvements. 

•We  can  turn  totirists  awdy  and  still  have 
them  running  otit  of  our  ears."  he  told  legis 
lators.  He  added  that  tourls 
ing  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

In  January  1969,  Mr.  Jo  inson  accepted 
appointment  as  City  Fmanc;  Director. 

In  May  1971.  Mr.  Johns 5n  became  In- 
directly involved  when  it  wis  learned  that 
H.I.C.  box  office  manager  Elr  :>y  Rininels  was 
$Cj.000  short  of  the  ampunt  owed  to 
promoters. 

Immediately  after  the  H.I. 
Johnson's  relationship  wltli 
istration     and     e.specially 
counsel   became   Increasingl' 


Industry   boom 

I  Is'  economy.  His 

drew  an  angry 

from  then  Sen. 

was    chairman 


ison   had   advo- 
slipport     Waikikl 


s  "are  not  pay- 


C.  incident.  Mr. 
1  he  City  Admin- 
tjie     corporation 
strained. 


During  a  misunderst.^ndni;  involving  per 


sonnel    assignments    in    his 

June  1971.  he  resimied.  But 

witli  Fast  the  next  day.  he  dfcided  to  remain 

on  the  Job. 

Johnson  is  survived  by  hit  wif.v  Rutlj  F.: 
mother.    Eleanor    S.    of    Geargia: 
Albert  of   Raleigh.   N.C..   Frink   of   Cordele. 
La.,    and   Joseph   of   AlexanSria.    Va. 


department    in 
after  conferring 


CHILE  AND  THE  CIA 


the 


Sal  ^ador 


hief ; 


Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr 
recent  day.s  there  has 
eiable  controversy  over  t 
Central  Intelligence  Age 
played  in  Chile  during  th€ 
and  the  downfall  of 
Criticism  ha.s  been  leveled 
can  Government  and  its  c 
operation. 

There  have  been  cries 
the   United   States   intellfee 
and  its  concern  with  eveift 
borders.  However,  history 
folly  of  such  critif^s.  We 
where  outside  events  do 
own  welfare  and  future 

Mr.  President,  an 
Washington  Star-News  of 
1974,  entitled  "The  CIA's 
nection,"  makes  a  solid  c 
can  concern  over  Chile 
gence  mi.ssion  in  that  nat 
the  world. 


President,   in 

dev|cloped  consid- 

role  that  the 

might  have 

rise,  the  reign 

AUende. 

at  the  Ameii- 

intelligence 


a  1 


In  these  times  of  1 
wiiich  can  be  exported  to 
of  the  world,  America  mi 
interested  in  world  events 
add  its  influence  within 
flobal  political  limits.  Pos 
ihis  Government  can,  indeed 
the  events  of  other  nation;  i 

Mr.     President,    the 


for  abolishing 

jice  mission 

s  outside  our 

teaches  us  the 

ive  in  a  world 

weii;h  on  our 

,ell-being. 

editorial    in    the 

September  19, 

Chilean  Con- 

ise  for  Ameri- 

d  our  inteiy- 

ibn  and  around 


ntei-kiational  strife 
ill  the  nations 
it  not  only  be 
but  also  must 
the  bounds  of 
tive  actions  by 
influen;le 


editorial  makes  the  point  quite  well  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  db.jection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  CIA's  Chilean  Connection 

In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  nations 
would  not  inter\ene  in  the  domestic  aiTair.? 
of  other  nations.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
live  hi  such  a  world,  our  ancestoi's  did  not 
ai-d  it  is  highly  uiilikelv  that  our  riepcendants 
will.  "  '      '  . 

Indeed.  In  the  lnterde;)endent  world  In 
which  wc  live  the  distinction  between  do- 
mestic affairs  and  foreign  policy  is  blurred. 
And  it.  can  be  argued  that.'lliere  Is  no  such 
thing  as  nonintervention,  since  the  failure 
to  intervene  is  itself  a  form  of  intervention 
with  its  own  probable  consequences. 

Intervention  has  two  faces,  positive  and 
negative.  Did  we  not  intervene  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  India,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  opposition  parties,  when  we  poured  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  aid  into  the  govern- 
ments controlled  by  the  ruling  Congress 
Party?  Is  not  West  Germany  intervening  In 
the  domestic  affairs  of  Italy  by  granting  a 
S2-billion  loan  that  is  perhaps  the  last  chance 
of  preserving  democracy  in  Italy? 

In  tlie  Chilean  affair,  there  has  been  a 
leak  of  secret  testimony  from  CIA  Director 
WiUlam  Colby  to  the  effect  that  th«  agency 
pou'red  $11  million  into  Chile  to  prevent  the 
election  of  Marxist  President  Salvador  Al- 
Icnde  and  to  •"destabilize"  his  government 
alter  he  became  president. 

One  does  not  have  to  approve  of  the  mili- 
tary regime  that  seized  power  in  Santiago 
last  year — and  we  do  not — to  recognize  that 
Allenrie  was  a  friend  neither  of  this  country 
nor  of  democracy.  Nor  has  much  been  said 
by  Harrington  or  other  foes  of  the  CIA  about 
the  arms  and  money  Cuba  was  pouring  into 
Chile  with  the  apparent  intention  of  ulti- 
mately K'ib\er'.i!ig  that  country's  democratic 
institutions. 

Nor  was  there  any  obligation  on  the  United 
Slates  to  provide  a  regime  inimical  to  its 
iiuere>ta  with  soft  loans  from  the  World 
B:ink.  tlie  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  fall  of  the 
Allcnde  government  was  due  as  much  to  its 
narrow  political  base,  incompetence  and  ex- 
ce.s.ses  as  to  any  covert  American  political 
actioit  ta'tcen  against  it. 

This  does  not  mean  that  tlie  procedures 
for  congressional  ovcrsiglit  of  the  CIA  do 
u'lt  require  overhauling  and  strengthening. 
It  does  not  mean  t!-.at  agency  officials  have 
a  right  to  lie  to  or  mislead  congressional 
committees,  althougii  the  leaking  of  secret 
testimony  by  congressmen  can  only  encour- 
age such  officials  to  be  something  les.s  than 
candici. 

But  we  ha\c  to  recognize  that  we  li\e  in  a 
tough  ncigliborhood  and  that  the  gang  down 
the  street  is  not  exactly  squeamish  In  the 
means  it  u.~es  to  attain  its  ends  and  to  frus- 
trate ours. 

The  present  regime  in  Cliile  is  an  au- 
thoritarian o'.ie.  But  it  is  not  totalitarian  in 
the  sen.se  lliat  Castro's  Cuba  is:  the  possi- 
bility and  the  means  of  a  retiun  to  democ- 
racy still  exists  in  Chile.  Had  Allende  and  his 
foreign  backers  had  their  way.  that  option 
might  have  been  foreclosed.  Over  the  long 
term,  that  $11  million  may  turn  out  to  have 
been  a  good  Investment  not  for  the  copper 
companies  or  even  for  the  United  States  but 
for  the  Chilean  people  and  llie  cau.-.c  of 
democracy. 


c  f  orementioned 


SENATOR    SYMINGTONS    POSITION 
ON  S.  3585 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  this  year  I  am  a  delegate  to  the 


United  Nations  General  Assembly,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  miss  a  vote  on  the 
Beall  amendment  which  was  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  bill,  S.  3585,  the  Health 
Professionals  Educational  Assistance  Act. 
If  here,  I  would  Jiave  voted  for  said 
amendment,  also  for  final  approval  by 
the  Senate,  which  pa.sscd  81  to  7. 


FARMERS  AND  RANCHERS  DO  NOT 
SELL  FOOD:  THEY  SELL  WHEAT, 
NOT  BREAD:  CATTLE.  NOT  HAM- 
BURGER 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Washington  Star-News  newspaper 
ran  a  series  of  three  articles  on  the  cur- 
rent difficulties  of  several  segments  of 
the  agriculture  industry.  I  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues  as  an  excellent 
and  informative  commentary  on  the 
price-cost  squeeze  that  many  farmers 
and  ranchers  are  presently  experiencing. 

It  is  encouraging  to  this  Senator  to 
see  this  series  of  articles  appear  in  a 
Washington,  DC,  newspaper.  Too  often 
the  eastern  press  and  news  media  focus 
only  on  the  problems  of  the  urban  con- 
sumer and  rising  prices  in  the  super- 
market. But  we  are  all  consumers — city- 
dwellers  and  rural  Americans  alike.  The 
problems  of  the  food-producing  industry 
of  this  country  affect  us  all. 

Constant  reminder  is  in  order  that  tho 
farmer  and  rancher  do  not  sell  food  or 
meat.  Tliey  produce  and  sell  grain,  cot- 
ton, livestock  on  the  hoof,  and  so  forth. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  prod- 
uct in  its  original  form  and  the  fnal 
product  resulting  from  procesning.  which 
is  ready  for  the  consumer. 

The  series  of  articles  point  to  a  number 
of  specific  and  documented  events  in  the 
past  year  which  ha\e  contributed  to  ris- 
ing food  costs  and  also  to  the  financial 
difficulties  of  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
other  producers.  Most  of  the.=;e  problems 
are  outside  the  control  of  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

For  example,  the  drought  conditions 
of  this  past  summer  in  many  parts  of 
the  Midwest  and  Southwest  United 
States,  including  my  home  State  of  Ne- 
braska, reduced  available  feed  grains  and 
.sent  the  price  of  hay  to  $50  a  ton  and 
higher.  The  prices  of  fuel.  seed,  barbwiie. 
fence  posts,  and  so  forth,  soared 

The   price   of   foi'tilizer   doubled   and 
nearly  tripled  due  to  natural  gas  short- 
ages. In  short,  production  costs  soared, 
and  consumer  demand  dropped  as  pro 
duction  decreased  and  prices  rose. 

In  addition,  there  were  many  condi- 
tions, man-made  in  character,  and  prin- 
cipally Government -made  which  in.iected 
llieniiielvcs  into  the  picture. 

There  were  new  limits  imposed  on  the 
price  the  cattleman  could  get  for  his 
fattened  cattle. 

The  consumer  beef  boycott  imposed 
one  ceiling.  Then  the  Cost  of  Living 
Cf  uncil  imposed  another. 

When  the  price  was  right,  the  truck 
strike  prevented  the  feeder  from  getting 
his  product  to  market. 

Then  the  Food  and  Diug  Administra- 
tion decided  tliat  DES  sho'iild  be  banned . 
and  ordered  it  to  be  removed  from  the 
market.  The  drug  is  a  known  cancer- 
causing   agent   and   e.x!:)crimenlal   data 
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.>;''.owed  th':it  traces  had  begun  .-  howii-g 
up  in  meat,  the  agency  reported. 

Tlie  rulinii  v>as  l-i'uer  withdrawn  ailer 
;'  court  chalierge  and  the  FDA  wa-s  sent 
back  to  gather  mere  evidence.  Troubles 
galore. 

Mr.  PrcsideiU,  it  is  i';ain  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  i^ast  vear  iiavc  h.id  r.  .'uddc  i 
and  adverse  impact  on  Aii'icrica".'!  agri- 
tu!tur.:l  production.  T)icse  problems  will 
continue  to  be  with  us  in  the  coming 
months  in  the  foim  of  higher  prices  to 
ronsumers.  This  i.s  n'lost  unfortunate.  But, 
I  believe  these  articles  succeed  in  j)ar'. 
to  explain  to  the  urban  cor-umer  vdiy 
prices  are  up  and  why  the  f.iVmer  a  •id 
rancher  hive  their  backs  to  liie  a  ail  in 
an  effort  to  continue  to  produce  hifth- 
qujlity  foods  at  a  rea£o:;a':'.e  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tile  tliree  articles  from  the 
Washington  S.?r-N?\\.'-  oi  Stpleniber  Ic- 
18,  1974  on  the  proulchis  of  farmer,-,  and 
ranchers  be  printed  in  the  ErcosiJ. 

There  being  rio  objection,  tli-;  Hi-Lide:; 
,  v,ere  ordered  to  be  primed  in  ilit  EECor.D, 
as  follows: 

MoTUUR  Natui'I  Kii.:.s  Hopes  .".  :•  Ri 'i-"!.? 

Corn  Crop 

(By  John  F'alka) 

Otoe  Couniv,  Nebb. — Tiie  secml  iglj  eud- 
less  rovvs  of  corn  tiiut  line  the  country  roads 
here  have  a  he:;Uhy  t^reeii  color.  Bulging  ears 
protiude  here  and  there,  ^•ivtng  tlic  casual 
obsM'ver  tiie  impre.iSiou  oi  anotiier  buinper 
crdp. 

It  Is  anotlier  Ivcny  i!i  what  mav  be  p.  year 
of  terrible  ironies  for  .some  Mid-.vest  lariners 
and  most  .'Vmeri'-an  con  .uniers:  there  are  no 
kernels  oil  the  coin  cobs  ln?lde  the  ear';. 

The     miclsunimer     dioui,ht     cooked     the 
pollen-fiUed  taciels  on  the  corn  brfore  the 
*  plant    could   fertilize    itc^elf.   Ths    fielt's   are 
really  almost  barren. 

A  failure  in  what  'vps  supposed  *o  have 
been  a  record  corn  crop  is  no  smaM  "hlng. 
Together,  the  people  in  American  ayiictiltrre 
represent  the  nation's  largest,  and  most  effi- 
cient industry. 

Their  biggest  product  line  Is  corn;  thny 
produce  more  of  it  than  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
world's  farmers  combined.  The  corn  becomes 
a  major  component  of  our  food  dial  a.  It  is 
the  principal  livestock  feed  and  is  used  in 
hundreds  of  thousr.nds  of  food  produc^s. 

Falling  .=;hort  of  corn,  then,  Is  to  the  fcod 
chain  something  like  General  Motors  running 
'  low  on  steel. 

Here,  if  it  is  any  consolation,  America's 
vaunted  farm  technology  almost  made  it. 
The  eerie,  life-like  green  comes  from  expen- 
sive, high-powered  fertilizer.  The  impeccably 
weed-free  fields  are  a  product  of  licrbicides. 
The  den=e  stands  of  corn,  plan'-s  growing 
sometimes  less  than  nine  inches  apart,  are  a 
result  of  new,  super  hybrids. 

But  mother  nature  wa^  .still  needed  to 
complete  this  chain  of  technology  and,  for 
once,  she  did  not  cooperate, 

••It  wouldn't  help  this  corn  if  i"  rained 
from  now  till  Christmas,"  said  Marvev  J. 
Harms  Jr.  as  he  bounced  alji-g.^ide  his  f;f!ds 
in  a  pickup  truck. 

The  rains  that  broke  the  drought  in  tiie 
corn  belt  last  month  have  cut  the  dust  and 
have  even  produced  mudholes  where  the  !?nd 
h.->.d  cracked  open  in  July.  But  by  then,  the 
damage  was  done,  damage  that  will  rever- 
berate for  months  and  play  havoc  with  gov- 
ernment plans  to  coi'tain  inflation. 

So  Harms  has  alreac'y  cut  iXc^wn  30 
acres  of  his  corn  and  buried  it  in  a  -cui  tiiat 
i.s  covered  by  a  black  plastic  sheet  wei^jhed 
dcwn  by  old  automobile  tires.  It  1.^  a  home- 
mac'e  silo  and  there  will  be  fl.ousands  of 
he.^e  burial  pit.s  in  Nc'ora-^ka  and  v..^stv.Tn 
I'..wa  this  fall. 


Harms  v.  ill  use  the  ri.\sultjng  sweet-smelling 
silage  to  feed  his  cattle,  but  it  will  not  do 
nivich  toward  protec-vUig  him  from  the  losses 
i.:used  by  the  drought. 

Like  most  cf  a  dozen  farmer.'-;  interviewed 
recencly.  Hr.rms  hr.d  lin'e  idea  how  much 
l^is  final  losdcs  might  be  because,  like  the 
nation's  consumers,  he  may  be  looking  a^ 
only  a  glininier'oi  ilie  damage  ti-.u  is  \e'.  to 
:.ome. 

Altho'ii;h  tiie  Agrlcultnro  Department  has 
stid  iitilc  about  i.,  it  is  lae  frost  that  will 
bi-  ;he  final  ar'oiter  of  dam.'>ge  In  t'als  c^alami- 
iio^us  year  in  agriculture. 

The  lateri  20-d:vy  forecast  ■calls  for  abnur- 
i.ially  cool  -veather  over  most  of  the  Mid- 
west throui!l!  Septcinber./For  Harms,  who 
iia.i  already  ^.k-u  one  bloA-  from  the  weath- 
er, it  is  a  bad  omen. 

'•Tliai  frost  lias'goi  'o  \\q\'X  ofT,"  lie  says 
•IS  the  pickt'p  truck  jounces  pa^t  his  OLher 
i-oldi-.  planted  in  soybeaiu:,  and  past  some 
i.r  his  neighbors  grain  fjrghum.  These  crops 
survi.cd  thr.  heal  and  are  being  revived  'uj 
tile  rains. 

Ejth  plants  hi. e  a  c.'^.pabiiUy  of  protect- 
ing tlieu-.sclics  t" tiling  it  se-.erc  tiry  .spell  bv 
!;,oirg  dormant,  stopping  growth  for  a  whiie 
to  wait  for  mois'ure.  As  a  result,  su'ostan- 
'.  lal  areas  of  as  yet  undama|;ed  crops  in 
Nebraska,  loii-a,  South  Dakola  aid  Kansas 
ars  no  much  as  two  weeks  late  a.id  thus 
vulner.tb'.e  to  an  early  killinr,  frost. 

Unu.suary  cool  iiigh'-.s  early  this  month 
have  already  brought  a  V.zVW  frost  to  parts 
I'f  lotta,  Miiuiesota,  South  Pakoca  and  Ne- 
braska. The  damage  >v.is  bellevcj  to  bo  slight. 
but  it  was  not  a  good  omen. 

"The  specter  of  froot  damr.fe?  .tIso  hangs 
over  the  more  fertile  eastern  end  of  the 
corn  belt.  In  Indiana  and  Illinois  as  much 
rs  20  lercent  of  the  corn  crop  was  washed  out 
1  y  ho.fty  spring  rai;;s  and  had  to  be  replant- 
ed, delaying  it  for  several  weeks. 

In  the  middle  cf  leva,  where  fanners  go'; 
both  the  spring  rains  and  the  drought,  the 
-oil  fist  became  soupy  and  t'len  v.as  baked  to 
a  brichiike  hardne,~.?,  strengli'.p;  the  corn. 

That  rosuUed  in  n  queer  nci.iUon  on  some 
of  the  thousands  of  d'tniapc  estimate  forms 
that  are  now  making  their  v.ny  io-.vard  Wash- 
ington: "Damr.gc  due  to  e::c€-s  moi>ture 
and  drought." 

Last  montli.  .».i;ricuiinrc's  AcrlLUitural 
Siabili.ation  and  Conservr.tion  Service,  v.hlch 
receives  the  damage  reporis  cciiducted  a 
survey  of  the  drought  damaged  areas  and 
cr.rre  up  with  an  estimate  of  S5C0  mlilion. 

More  recently.  ASC3  oSTiCials  have  admitted 
'hp.t  the  pc.??ibiUty  of  frost  damage  and 
other  imponderables  mny  make  the  S500  mil- 
lion estimate  a  premature  figure.  •That  esti- 
mate was  very  shallow  on  facts, "  said  Glenn 
A.  Weir,  associate  administrator  of  ASCS. 
'V.'e  may  have  missed  it  by  a  coiintry  mile." 

All  of  this  is  unsettling  to  both  Agiicv.l- 
ture  and  the  Oflice  of  Maiiagcnieiit  and 
Budget.  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  eii^ 
rourag'd  farmers  to  plant  heavily  this  year 
111  order  to  reduce  major  crop  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  zero  for  the  first  tiiiie  in  many 
vears.  OM3,  currently  givsping  for  ways  to 
reduce  federal  spending  to  ease  inflation, 
must  find  money  to  pay  farmers  lor  a  portioii 
of  their  losses  under  a  law  pasted  last  year. 

Hit  the  disaster  payments  arc  only  one 
tv.xrt  of  a  triple  wha:amy  that  the  crop  dam- 
ape  •jfill  deliver  to  the  anti-inflatioii  e.Tort. 

Last  .spring  Agriculture  aiino.Kiced  thai 
'his  year.s  corn  crop  could  be  as  much  as 
12  percent  biyuer  thin  our  biggest  previous 
bumper  crop.  It  would  be  big  enough,  Butz 
leaKcjncd,  to  koto  food  prices  low.  Using  their 
.-ilide  rules,  food  marketeis  had  visions  of 
<.o;n  tithing  for    '-2  a  bu.shel. 

After  the  drought,  A,rriculture's  estimators 
rii-cided  that  the  rorii  crop  was  goiiig  the 
u'lher  way.  It  would  be  12  percent  eiiialler 
than  last  year's  iiuirp.-'r  crop.  Corn  hit  an  un- 
iies  rd  of  $4.00-a-bv,shel  price  in  ^ome  cash 
nifrkets  during  August. 


The  plan  for  lower  food  prices  w:is  tlien 
Jettisoned  by  AgricuUnre,  whicli  had  pr"- 
ciict«"d  food  co^ts  woi'ld  •flatten  out"  hi  the 
f.vll  and  begin  declining  by  early  winter.  Ii,- 
siead,  consumer  food  pncts  woulU  climb 
aiiotiier  three  or  four  percentage  poihis,  the 
department  advised. 

Agriculture  had  also  projected  a  "oia-b.-it- 
ing  crop  as  the  prime  way  to  sol'-e  the  na- 
tion's bsl.iiiee  of  trade  problems.  Tiie  oricin:  ! 
scenario  vas  to  offset  tlic  iua^.tior.aiy  o.i 
bills  by  laistUng  mure  iiiternatiunai  gram 
vieali..  ' 

By  late  Aiigust  thouth,  S-crctary  Butz  v  rt  = 
hUbtUup  In  the  other  direction,  tryimj  -^.c 
:  :nvlnee  Conin-icn  Market  b'.'yers  rot  to  b-v  >• 
a  :  much  ui"  our  corn  as  they  •ft-auted. 

It  \%as  tie  sLurt  of  a  strange,  new  game 
for  Anie:i;an  agriculture.  The  .surplu-;  e/jps. 
which  represented  a  hiif:e  cushion  agai>v  t 
pott'iti.il  acZvcr.se  weather  conditions  in  Le 
3  9i-Cs.  ha.ri-^>een  sold.  The  nation's  slo' .if; 
'jf  feed  grain  icorn,  and  grain  sorghum)  XvaX 
«<''iv.-.p';d  to  tiie  lowest  point  in  over  20  yeii--. 

Th--s.  this  year's  cfcrn  crop  was  not  gon'ir> 
to  be  jiisi  anotiier  bumper  crop,  it  had  to  be 
.  record  crop  to  nirkc  Agrlciiltttre's  pl-ns 
ccnie  out  ri^nt. 

Tiie  failure  of  si.;h  grind  strategy  enie^'jec' 
s'owly  o'l  of  aa  almosi  eup.icric  spring  in 
"Cebrarka.  farmers  in  other  states  had  liacl 
i-.:ie:r  problems  with  lieavy  rain,  liui  the 
v.-e.".thcr  in  this  southeastern  corner  of  iin- 
t^uKte  was  ideal  for  plantlntr. 

There  would  be  a  bu-nper  crop,  said  'AhM>- 
ir.^ton.  and  Ke'orasi--a  iainiers  were  plantinr: 
htavily.  They  could  see  the  market  for  til 
t:-;at  corn  woulct  be  there.  The  steel  str-rage 
bins  that  once  do  ted  the  Nebraska  lai.ci- 
scape  were  gone. 

The  "oins  were  onrc  the  government's  viiy 
of  housing  surplus  corn.  Early  this  spnu,- 
the  government  emptied  the  last  ot  them 
here.  They  contained  corn  that  v.as  17  tea's 
old.  B-at  it  was  still  good  and  found  rc^itc'y 
buyers. 

Then  tlie  bins  were  sold  at  auciian.  Ne- 
braska corn  iarir.ers  engaged  la  some  sliarp 
buiding  lor  them  because  they  would  be 
needed  to  liouse  tlie  enormous  fall  har.'e-ii 

Corn  planters  were  adjusted  to  plant  t::e 
corn  closer  together  and,  although  feitih^.!-'- 
'vas  in  short  supply  and  high  priced,  prn- 
<:ig;ous  quantities  wre  applied. 

"Vou  iiad  to  shoot  for  all  out,"  .-aid  Harr' .. 
who  as.?evted  that  farmers  faced  witli  i-i- 
creitslngly  high  prices  for  their  supplies  ai  d 
equipment  hid  to  gamble  that  corn  •Rould 
be  this  ycar,'s  bU;  money  crop. 

And  in  early  June,  when  tlie  sea  of  youn  : 
tureen  plants  appeared  on  the  land,  it  was  a 
heady  sight  indeed.  Floyd  W.  Bohlken  uf 
ne:irby  Nemaha  County  has  farmed  since  the 
dust  bowl  in  the  1930s.  He  remembers  getting 
oft  his  cultfvat.u'  one  da}-  in  June  and  lool:ii  ■< 
at  Ills  fields. 

If  Eohlken  l«id  been  fortunate  enou;  h  to 
prcduce  a  corn  yield  eouai  to  the  projectc.i 
n.itional  average,  he  wo-uld  have  made  some- 
where around  ?3.60  a  btishel,  or  about  $3-j.'5 
an  acre. 

As  it  stands,  he  v,il1  make  a'jout  930  :.'■■ 
acre  under  the  Federal  Crop  li;surance  pi  - 
gram  and  prcbablv  a  ."Similar  amount  under 
Agiicultures  crop  disaster  p.-^yment  p^^o- 
gram  Tlie  combuied  pavmeiiLs  will  probi'bly 
not  cover  tiie  costs  of  the  seed,  fertilizer  an  • 
herbicide  he  lias  pit'  in  the  ground. 

Still  Bohlken  is  one  of  the  lucky  or.es. 
Only  about  o'te  in  11  farmers  paid  nrcir.j  r.ni'; 
for  Federal  Crop  In  urance.  Most  Nebra-ka 
farmers  will  oniv  'oe  eligible  for  the  sec- 
ond program,  t'e  crop  disaster  aid  prograi".. 
which  will  pav  farmers  in  this  area  aboul  4fi 
cents  u  bushel  for  their  losses,  based  on  tin'ir 
average  yields  from  past  years. 

As  yet,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  the  extent  -co 
'xhieh  the  fr.K-.crs'  losses  will  impact  en  il-.e 
economy  of  Hcb.-aska,  or  on  the  natior  a.-  .. 
whole. 
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According  lo  local  ASCS  oflT.ci  ils,  the  losses 
will  have  a  geometric  Impnct  c  n  farm  com- 
munities because  eacir  dollar  created  in  In- 
come by  the  farmer  Umiates  a'*)Ut  $8  worth 
of  business  before  it  leaves  th^  state. 

"Fanners  are  famous  for  sp^eiidlng  what 
they  make,"  he  adds,  noting  thsit  Jhe  average 
Nebraska  farmer  must  have  aiout  $250,000 
v^orth  of  land  and*  capital  equipment  to 
farm.  "This  year  they  will  havf  no  Income, 
some  of  them,  but  there  are  still  bills  to  pay 
and   mortgage   payments   to   make." 

Farm  equipment  docs  not  ccme  cheap.  A 
■small  tractor  can  cost  $16,000.  ,l  small  com- 
bine con  -un  $10,000.  A  rear  tire  L.n  .".  tractor 
;s  a  S300  l.em. 

After  the  drought  of  the  li  30s.  farmei''S' 
li.xd  to  cut  their  seared  coni  wl  h  tneir  corn 
knives  and  bring  it  into  the  barn  to  be 
chopped  into  feed.  Thi.-s  year  t  ley  will  pull 
chopping  mpchlne-i  into  the  fi  >ld  that  can 
cjuickly  reduce  whole  acres  o  promising- 
looking  corn  Into  green  musl  to  feed  to 
I  he  cows. 

"I  s.iia  to  myself  that  I've  never  seen 
thinjTs  look  so  good,"  he  recall:  .  "It  was  so 
good  I  besan  to  wonder  If  ;jome:hlrg  wasn't 
.yoinj  to  happen. ' 

By  that  time  the  drought  hac  already  be- 
gun. The  T^ia.i  had  stopped  in  May,  but  the 
d.\ma3e  did  not  become  obviou  ;  until  mH- 
July  when  the  temperature  ro3«  to  o^cr  100 
degrees  for  a  do^en  days  in  a  row 

During  the  day  the  heat  Mas  :  ccompanied 
by  searing,  dry  winds.  At  night  tne  humidity 
drftpfted  so  low  that  not  even  the  dew  was 
there  to  aid  the  scorched  fields  1  ;i  the  morn- 
ing. • 

Ministers  in  country  church*  s  all  rcross 
eastern  Nebraska  and  western  Iowa  beyau 
praying  for  rain  every  Sunday  *Mrt  farmers 
like  Bnhlken  be^an  hoping  "well,  maybe  it 
will  rain  tomorrow."  v 

But  corn  does  not  h5ld  up  under  such 
stress,  e-^peciuliy  if  It  comes  during  the 
crucial  time  v{  polliaatlon..  B^ihlken  knew 
this,  but  he  kept  on  hoping  until  one  day 
in  late  July  when  he  went  out  to  dij  some 
potftoes.        •"  » 

The  ground  wa.s  too  hard  to  [lig.  Bohlkcn 
discovered  he  could  stick  the  IB-lnc-h  blada 
of  his  corn  knife  into  some  oT  the  cracks 
that  had  opened  between  ilie  coi  a  vows  with- 
out touching  bottom. 

The  time  had  come  to  loo^   St 'the  coin. 

•I    alway.-,    thought    it    looked    nice    'till    I 

got  to  walking  around.  There  were  so  many 

of   those  ears   with   nothing   oi    them,"   he 

recalls. 

One  night  in  early  August  It  rained.  It 
poured  as  much  as  three  Inches  in  the  fields 
*,iin  a  few  hours  Farmers  can  almost  pinpoint 
tlie  moment  the  droupht  was  brcken  because 
'i'e  rain  came  the  same  evijjili  g  Pre;-.idciit 
.N'ixon  gave  his  resignation  F,pee;h. 

B\it  by  tliat  time  nothing  cculd  he'o  or 
hurt  much  of  the  eastern  Net  raska  corn. 
Thousands  of  Nebraska  farmers  uere  already 
applying  for  lederal  crop  disaster  )ayments. 

Paul  Holecheck  heaas  one  oi  the  many 
tenms  of  federal  crop  adjusters  v  ho  are  now- 
walking  the  corn  fields,  estimating  dan:ai;c. 
Often,  as  the  late  summer  turns  nrreaslngly 
wet  and  cool,  the  men  have  had  lo  don  wad- 
lug  hoots  to  get  through  the  ruddy  black 
numbosoU. 

Holechek  believes  that  this  year  the  heavy 
fertilization  and  dense  planting  may  have 
aggrpvated  the  d.image.  "Some  corn  fields 
that  weren't  fertilized  and  are  planted  on 
tlie  thin  side,  they've  got  .<5ome  corn." 

Holechek,  who  work.*  for  the  F  ?deral  Crop 
Insurance  Crrp.,  spends  his  diys  picking 
corn  in  small,  measured  sample  areas  of  a 
£ii\en  field.  Then  he  weighs  the  corn  on  a 
device  that  looks  much  like  a  bi  Ijy  scale  to 
dtirrmine  how  many  bu.shels  the  atjd  might 
yield  per  acre. 

At  one  point  tliLs  .spring,  Agrlc  ilture  esti- 
mated that  the  nation'.s  average  -leld  would 
b'^  97  bushels  of  corii  per  acre.  Some  parts 
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of  Bohlkcn's  fields  will  now  produce  about 
5  hushclj  per  acre,  a  yield  that  Holechek 
says  Is  relatively  good  compared  to  many 
fields  he  has  seen  which  have  had  to  be 
written  off  as  total  losses. 

High  technology  farming  may  ma.sk  some 
of  tlie  hardship  of  the  drought.  Secretary 
Butz  and  ctlier  Agriculture  o;Hcla's  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  may  c.ise  some  of  the  apprehension 
by  pol,.iing  cut  that  "there  is  no  need  for 
pas-.Jc."  and  that  this  year's  crop  may  still 
bo  the  fourth  largest  on  record. 

But  nobody  denies  t^at  the  weather  is  now 
m,\.'5ter  of  tl.e  men  who  farm  on  the  plains. 
T".-ierc  ar?  a  number  of  people  v;po  feel  that. 
despite  tlie  continued,  .sringvilne  predictions, 
the  fu'i  damage  has  3-ct  to  suiface. 

"Vo  r:ian  living  toc'.ay  can  predict  within 
500  million  bushels  how  large  the  actual  1974 
corn  crip  \<i\\  be."  a.^.^erts  Walter  Goepplnger, 
b:inrd  chalrinan^of  the  National  Corn  Grow- 
ers .^s.•'ociatlon. ' 

"It  all  depends  on  the  timing  of  the  fii-at 
J-'llln^;  fiost." 

Goepping':r's  group  believ?s  V..e  probable 
sl:Te  of  the  crop  will  be  In  a  range  running 
frrm  just  slt;;htly  above  Ajirirulturt's  most 
recent  4.99  billion  btishel  estimate  to  a  pas- 
i^ihle  lo'v  of  4.5  billion. 

Ard  Gceppingor.  whose  group  has  Rn  in- 
r.-".ebt  In  .sustaining  high  corn  prices.  ass.->rt3 
t'lat  Bxit:^  is  putting  a  "rosy"  plct'irc  on  the 
situation  because  he  Is  trying  to  "Jawbone" 
his  way  out  of  a  problem. 

Pointing  out  there  are  now  believed  to  be 
no  inajor  surplus  grain  .supplies  anywhere 
In  the  world.  Goeppingcr  argues  further  that 
"any  new  uae\pected  demand  or  shrinkage 
of  output  anywhere  in  the  world  could 
change  the  picture  overnight,  putting  much 
more  pressure  on  the  American  crop. 

"We're  not  the  oi:ly  coimtry  that  could 
hive  an  c.nriy  fro't."  he  added.  "Canada  and 
Kussla  have  planted  grain  l-.\te  this  year." 

Frost  is  just  one  of  the  tiireats  the  weather 
pose??,  now  tiiat  the  long  era  of  crop  surpluses 
i."!  over  and.  as  Goepninj.er  puis  it.  "the  aip- 
rly  string  Is  p'w  .stretched  to  the- limit." 

-According  to  Lyle  Denny,  a  nietcoroloplst 
for  Agrictilturt's  v.pather  service,  the  mid- 
sum,,icr  dryness  has  robbed  the  f-oil  of  the 
moistire  U  wi'l  i.ecd  to  .curtain  a  winter 
wleat  crjp. 

Planti'i':  cf  the  crop  wMl  soon  be  under 
way  m  Nebraska  and  ether  Plains  states.  If 
there  Is  a  major  deficit  In  this  crop.  It  will 
he  kJiown  by  December  and  put  still  further 
upward  pre.ssttre  on  basic  food  prices. 

Prospects  for  winter  wheat  are.  according 
to  Denny,  a  "tossup  aflalr."  Rains  have  re- 
stored moisture  to  the  fields  cf  the  Texas 
panhandle,  v. here  the  drought  started,  but 
the  fields  of  central  and  soi'lhwe.=;t  Kansas 
hjve  not  recovered. 

If  the  frcst  holds  off  and  the  winter  wheat 
crop  come.s  throvyh.  there  is  still  t'.ie  knotty 
quest  ion  of  whether  the  dn-ness  of  the  sum- 
iier  of  1974  was  the  st:irt  of  another  drought 
cyc'e. 

Fof  the  last  100  years,  droughts  have  re- 
curred in  the  high  plains  area  west  of  the 
Miss-nirl  River  and  east  of  the  Rockies  evei-y 
20  year.s. 

It  Is  a  stunning  phenomenon  to  the  no- 
tion's meteorologl.'^ts  wiio  are  now  divided 
i-ver  whether  the  cjcle  Is  reasserting  itself 
again.  If  it  is,  it  means  that  the  nation  may 
lock  f'>i\vBrd  to  not  just  one  dry  year,  but 
probably  four  in  a  row. 

Derny  a.-^serts  that  this  year's  drvness 
does  not  vet  qualify  as  a  drought  and  be- 
lives  that  the  20-year  patterns  h»ve  been 
largely  coincidence.  "We  feel  from  the  out- 
set that  such  things  are  of  random  occur-  ^ 
reiiia." 

Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  senior  research  cli- 
mat'>loi;L!t  ior  the  Department  of  Commerce's 
Environmental  Data  Service.  Is  more  Im- 
pressed with  the  evidence  of  a  drought  cycle. 

The  dust  bowl  ran  from  1932  to  1936  and 
extended   from   the   nioimtains   as   far  east 
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as  Ohio.  Droughts  recurred  In  19D2,  begin- 
ning in  Arizona  and  extending  over  wlde- 
."^^nread  areas  In  the  Midwest,  he  pointed  out. 

Since  then,  he  notes  "we  have  had  an 
e\i,raordinary  run  of  good  crop  weather  in 
tlie  U.Sj  It's  been  about  16  years  runnint,. 
N.rmal  weather  is  much  more  variable." 

"Ilie  odds  against  such  a  string  contin- 
I'ing,  he  believes,  are  now  "very  high." 
"Frankly  It  makes  me  very  nervous,"  hs 
adds. 

But  the  mc-hanics  of  American  agricul- 
ture in  this  new  age  of  low-surplus,  high 
lechnolo.qy  farming  must  p,o  on.  Bills  must 
he  paid.  Mouths  must  be  fed. 

Recently  Secretary  Butz  urged  fnrnicrs  to 
"go  all  out"  next  year  and  plant  another 
lecorti  crop. 

Soon  Harvey  Harms  will  clear  flie  corn 
stubble  from  his  land  and  prepare  the  fields 
Tor  winter  wheat. 

Last  year  was  a  good  year  and  next  year 
•  nght   be   another,   reasons   Harms. 

"Gamblln","  he  shrugs.  "Always  gambllr.'." 


r.>un  Di.Li.ir  Corn  Hits  Broileh  Chop 
(By  JohnFlalka) 

Easton,  Md. — Willie  news  of  the  drought's 
Impa.t  en  the  l574  corn  crop  has  sent  trem- 
ors through  the  nation's  entire  food  produc- 
ii'>n  chain,  the  first  real  earthquake  is  hap- 
pening here. 

Tills  is  chicken  country.  The  Deln:  iJ^va 
peninsula  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Americ-»n 
broiler  chicken,  believed  to  be  the  world's 
most  aut.^mated  animal.  He  is  a  creature  of 
our  technology — fed  by  comptiters.  raised 
bv  machinery  and  protected  by  wonder 
(irugs  and  vitamins  in  climate-controlled 
hou.-os. 

But  he  Is  vulnerable  to  one  natural  pred- 
ator: high-priced  corn.  And  when  the  eco- 
nomic turmoil  is  over  out  here,  this  vulner- 
ability will  have  besn  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  foi-m  of  a  shorter  supply  of 
hl?h-priced  poul'ry  products. 

Raiding  poultry  has  been  an  Increasingly 
rhi.ky  busUioss  since  the  summer  of  1972, 
when  ilie  Russian  wheat  deal  sent  the  price 
of  clilcken  feed,  upward. 

So  t'nis  year,  when  the  Agriculture  Deport - 
r;  ecu  preciieled  that  the  nation  was  about  t:> 
I)roduce  a  record  corn  crop,  poultry  men 
thought  they  saw  an  end  to  their  difficulties. 

"We  thought  at  one  point  we  were  looking 
at  a  6.7  billion  bushel  corn  crop  and  maybe 
f-2  a  bushel  corn."  says  Ed  Covell  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  Bayshore  Foods,  Inc..  a  company 
winch  normally  has  about  7  million  beaki,  to 
feed. 

Now.  largely  .because  of  the  drovght  In 
the  Midwc:,t.  A|rlcultiu-e  has  had  to  revise 
its  estimate  downward  to  4.9  billion  bushels 
and  Covell  and  the  rest  cf  his  Industry  arc 
j.>okl!i3  at  a  new  phenomenon  In  the  chicken 
business:  the  $4  busiiel  of  corn. 

Com  at  that  pi  ice  Is  a  kind  of  economic 
monster.  It  Is  about  three  times  what  live- 
stock men  have  bf-en  used  to  paying  for  It. 
Ad  the  nioinent.  the  entire  American  meat 
i'ldusiry  is  grasphig  ior  new  ways  to  use  leis 
corn. 

ijimiQ  producers  have  options.  Cattler>ifn, 
for  initanie,  aie  feeding  their  animals  lots 
more  grass  and  arc  even  experimenting  with 
su'li  things  as  treated  chicken  manure  as  a 
new.  low-cost  feed  ingredient. 

B;it  chickens  cannot  be  put  out  to  pas- 
ture. Their  reglinen  is  fixed  by  automation. 
It  begins  with  corn  from  day  one.  Since  the 
market  price  for  brolleis  is,  according  to 
pcnltry  men.  not  high  enough  to  pay  for  hi.'* 
feed.  t!ie  n'dustry  Is  stuck.  It  has  no  option 
ot;  er  than  to  cut  its  flocks. 

The  diminution  of  the  nation's  chicken 
population  lo  now  under  way  and  it  will 
continue  until  the  market  pi-.ce  goes  high 
enough  to  pay  for  th*  cam. 

Covells  company  is  in  tlic  process  of  cnt- 
tin^,'    uack    its    riock    by    a.Kiut    15   percent, 
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roughly  a  million  birds.  Its  huge,  three-story 
growing  hoiises,  where  one  man  can  grow  up 
to  100,000  birds  at  a  time,  will  be  vacant  for 
longer  periods  of  time. 

The  number  of  eggs  set  to  become  broilers 
dropped  last  month  by  12  percent,  mea.sxired 
against  a  year  ago.  "There  has  never  been  a 
drop  like  that  that  I  can  think  of.'  com- 
mented one  government  poultry  expert. 

The  number  of  egg-la\ing  hens  now  being 
cu.led  out  and  targeted  for  chicken  soup  is 
up  by  a  whopping  17  percent.  Eggs  that  might 
have  been  hatched  into  broilers  are  now  be- 
ing sent  to  "breaker  plants."  where  they 
wind  up  as  ingredients  in  cake  mi.xes  and 
other  processed  foods.  Breaker  plant  activ- 
ity, according  to  a  AgricuU\:re  spokesman.  Is 
"up  sharply." 

All  of  this  is  being  closely  watched  by 
hog  and  cattlemen  because  they.  too.  will 
soon  face  the  same  problem.  The  growing 
cycles  of  their  animals  are  longer,  however, 
so  the  impact  of  cuts  in  production  will  take 
longer  to  reach  the  supermarket. 

But  a  fuzzy  chick  takes  only  eight  weeks 
to  turn  Into  drumsUcks,  so  w-hat  t'ne  poultry 
men  are  doing  Is  likely  to  hit  the  consumer 
sometime  this  fall. 

The  price  of  eggs,  which  have  a  still  shorter 
production  cycle,  already  l.as  Jumped  a 
dime  a  dozen  during  August  on  the  key  New 
'S'ork  wholesale  markets. 

The  broiler  Industry  has  never  had  a  ma- 
jor cutback  in  production  since  it  began 
booming  shortly  after  World  War  II.  It  has 
always  tried  to  solve  its  economic  problem.^  by 
scaling  up.  Bigger  is  better.  If  a  two-story 
chicken  house  won't  pay,  build  a  three-story 
one. 

Recently  one  major  Maryland  broiler  pro- 
duction facility,  owned  by  Otis  Esham  of  Par- 
sonsburg,  Md..  went  Into  bankruptcy.  Esham 
does  not  want  to  talk  about  It.  "It  all  hap- 
pened so  quickly  that  I'm  not  sure  what 
went  wrong,"  he  told  a  reporter. 

According  to  George  B.  Watts,  president 
of  the  Industry's  major  trade  association,  the 
National  Broiler  Council,  three  other  major 
companies  have  had  to  clo.se  down  major 
parts  of  their  plants  for  lack  of  operating 
funds. 

Watts  calls  the  sudden  decline  in  Agri- 
culture's estimate  of  the  corn  crop  a  "ca- 
tastrophe" that  the  Industry  had  not  been 
prepared  for  and  one  that  gives  it  almost 
no  room  to  maneuver. 

Paul  Davis,  president  of  Empire  Farms,  a 
major  egg  production  facility  near  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  put  It  another  way: 

"Corn  Is  the  basic,  it  Is  the  meat  and  po- 
tatoes of  chickens.  I  don't  know  of  anything 
in  the  world  we  could  substitute  to  any 
greater  extent." 

The  vulnerability  of  the  business  to  price 
fluctuation  is  Illustrated  by  the  scale  of 
Davis's  Operation,  which  Is  in  the  upper  me- 
dium range  of  egg  production  plants. 

He  has  half  a  million  laying  hens.  Every 
week,  rain  or  shine,  drought  or  no  drought, 
Davis"  machinery  Is  programmed  to  deliver 
them  a  small  mountain  of  corn,  10,500 
bushels.  And  every  week  his  completely 
automated  equipment  picks  up  1,160,000  eggs 
in  tribute. 

The  hens  are  packed  four  to  a  cage  In 
gigantic  laying  houses,  one  cf  which  con- 
tains 120,000  birds.  Food  and  water  auto- 
matically appear  In  front  of  the  cages,  so 
the  hens  never  leave  diulng  their  year-long 
laying  cycle. 

It  takes  four  pounds  of  feed  to  make  a 
dozen  eggs.  Roughly  60  percent  of  the  feed 
must  be  corn,  the  other  ingredients  may  be 
fishmeal  Or  soybean  meal  or  other  types  of 
feed,  depending  on  market  prices.  Davis, 
like  most  high  volume  operators,  depends 
on  a  computer  that  remembers  market  prices 
and  programs  a  ration  that  will  produce  eggs 
at  the  least  possible  cost. 

Tlie  feed  is  made  up  in  the  farm's  own 
mill.  The  eggs,  when  they  appear,  slide  down 


a  chute  onto  a  belt.  The  belt  moves  the  eggs 
onto  a  cross  belt  which  takes  them  to  a 
machine  that  packs  them  and  crates  them. 
"Nobody  touches  them  unless  there's 
something  wrong  with  a  machine  or  some- 
thing." said  Davis. 

Each  of  his  hens  will  lay  up  to  240  eggs 
a  year.  No  part  of  the  operation  can  be  cut 
back  very  much.  "You've  got  to  keep  the  feed 
mill  and  the  egg  plant  moving  at  a  high 
volume  because  you've  got  everything  geared 
up  to  do  a  certain  job.'' 

Bigness  creates  leverage.  "Vou  can  drive 
ail  over  the  country  around  here  and  you'll 
very  seldom  see  a  farm  hou.so  that's  got 
chickens  any  mere.  They  can  i  do  it.  It'll  cost 
them  more  to  produce  those  eggs  if  they 
keep  up  wi'h  it  than  they  can  go  to  the 
store  and  buy  'em.'  Davis  asserted. 

But  leverat'e  can  also  work  against  you. 
Four  weeks  ago  Davis  began  buying  $4  03  a 
bushel  corn,  the  highest  priee  he  has  ever 
seen  in  22  years  of  busines.s.  Every  dozen 
eggs  that  came  rolling  out  cost  him  over 
50  cents  to  produce,  he  estimates,  while  the 
wholesale  market  price  for  them  was  43  cents 
a  dozen. 

By  the  first  week  In  September  the  market 
price  had  reached  an  average  of  55  cents  a 
dozen,  about  the  point  wliere  Davis  believes 
he  can  begin  breaking  even.  "We're  going  to 
have  to  get  that  kind  of  average  from  now 
on."  he  said.  Davis"  operation  is  relatively 
simple  compared  to  a  broiler  operation. 

Covell's  Bayshore  Foods  is  one  of  175  "fac- 
tories" that  produce  the  3  billion  broilers 
that  America  eats  every  year.  They  too  suf- 
fer from  rever.se  leverage. 

It  all  began  with  a  Delaware  woman,  Mrs. 
Wilmer  Steele,  whom  the  industry  reveres 
as  the  "Henry  Ford  of  chickens."  In  1923, 
when  she  began  her  experiments,  chicken 
was  a  luxury  item,  selling  for  as  much  as 
$1  a  pound. 

They  were  traditionally  raised  in  the 
barnyard  in  liie  spring  and  hit  the  market 
around  the  Fourth  of  Ju^y,  hence  iheir 
name:  ".spring  ciiicken." 

Mrs.  Steele  ordered  50  chicks,  but  the 
hatchery  sent  her  500  by  mistake.  She  was 
a  determined  w-oman,  however,  and  found 
that  with  the  right  feed  you  could  raise 
chickens  Indoors  on  a  year-round  basis. 

That  called  for  corn,  which  supplies  some 
of  the  nutrients  that  the  chickens  got  from 
sunlight.  Later  feed  companies  enhanced 
the  mixture  with  such  things  as  artificial 
amino  acids,  antibiotics  and  vitamin  D. 

Feed  prices  went  up,  but  the  growers 
always  stayed  ahead  of  the  costs  by  finding 
ways  to  reduce  costs  through  automation. 
As  a  result,  the  price  of  the  broiler  kept 
going  down. 

By  the  late  1950s,  the  industry  seemed  to 
hit  Its  stride.  Growing  houses  contained 
acres  of  chickens,  packed  together  so  they 
didn't  waste  calories  running  around. 

Automatic  feeders  supplied  water  and 
feed.  Use  of  hybrid  birds  cut-  the  growing 
cycle  from  13  weeks  to  8  weeks.  High-pow- 
ered feed  meant  that  where  It  formerly  took 
4  pounds  of  feed  for  a  pound  of  chicken,  It 
now  took  2  p>ounds  of  feed. 

All  of  this  added  up  to  chicken  at  29 
cents  a  pound.  Covell  grows  wistfully  when 
he  thinks  about  It.  "Gee,  that  was  kind  of 
magic  number.  We  sold  chickens  at  that 
during  the  late  1950s  and  all  through  the 
sixties.  But  you  can  see  those  days  are 
over." 

It  now  costs  Bayshore  45  cents  a  pound  to 
grow  a  chicken  and  send  it  to  New  York, 
where  the  wholesale  price  on  the  day  Covell 
was  interviewed  was  39  cents  a  pound. 

When  you  deal  in  7  mllllon*chlckens  at 
a  crack,  a  loss  of  18  cents  per  bird  Is  nothing 
to  sneeze  at.  And,  for  once,  there  seems  to 
be  now  new  technical  innovations  on  the 
horizon. 

"We've  gotten  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
now  and  our  costs  are  accelerating  faster 


than  we  can  increa-e  our  efficiency.  You  see 
you  get  so  efficient  after  a  triiile  where 
tliere's  not  much  more  you  can  get  and 
we're  at  that  point,"  asserts  Covell. 

A  12  percent  reduction  in  eggs  that  are 
hatched  to  become  broilers  means  23  milllnn 
pounds  of  chicken  iha;  will  not  Be  comii  g 
to  market  each  week,  according  to  Walts. 

A'.-cording  to  Agrii-ulture  figures,  the  cnt- 
ba -k  has  been  at  that  level  throughout  .«u- 
t-ust  And  the  cutbaek  in  the  flecks  th.tt  Uy 
;he  eggs  for  haiching  has  Ijeen  even  sharper. 
Once  tiie  laving  flocks  are  cut.  it  takes  aboxit 
18  months  to  re-establish  the  cycjle. 

Tlius,  a  drought  over  eastern  Nebraska  \n 
quickly  translated  into  smaller  chicken 
flocks.  It  is  delivering  a  jolt  that  will  ihiow 
the  nation's  most  automated  animal  food 
business  ou'.  of  its  normal  cycle  for  mon  hs. 

That  will,  in  uvn.  probably  mean  tiiat 
ilie  consumer  will  pay  more  for  his  chicken 
and  eggs,  but  the  farmer,  the  man  who  {;re>v 
the  i»4  bushel  of  corn,  may  have  to  pay  too. 

When  it  is  running  at  full  tilt,  the  chicken 
industry  consumes  a  prodigious  amount  of 
corn.  As  one  poultry  man  ruefully  put  it: 
"If  they  grow  a  "ouniper  crop  next  year, 
ihere  ain't  going  to  be  a  whole  iot  of  birds 
aiound  to  eat  it." 

Lean  Ye.vrs  Ahe.^d  for  Steak  Lo-.'-ts 
(By  John  Fialka) 
KiiNER,  Colo. — Tliere  are  lean  years  alc'?d 
lor   ioveivs  of   that  most  venerated  item   o: 
American  cuisine,  the  tender,  juicy  steak. 

The  people  who  developed  the  a\ve.some 
technology  that  stands  behind  tlie  Ameri- 
can steak  are  preparing  for  a  basic  jolt  to 
their  business,  a  jolt  that  eventually  will 
transform  the  average  consumer's  dinner 
menu  wUh  smaller  portions  of  his  favorite 
meat  at  increa.singly  higher  prices. 

Kuner  Is  the  site  of  a  "steak  factory."  one 
of  two  enormous  feed  lots  operated  by  Mo:i- 
fort  of  Colorado,  a  company  which,  in  norma! 
times,  can  turn  500,000  scrawny  yearlings 
into  delicious  beefy  animals  each  year  by 
stuffing  them  with  cornbased  feed. 

The  cattle  are  here,  as  always,  standing 
patiently  In  pens  extending  about  a  half 
mile  in  all  directions  from  this  pungent- 
smelling  crossroads  about  an  hour  northea.st 
of  Denver.  They  are  wailing  for  the  trucks 
to  come  by  with  their  next  computer-pre- 
pared meal. 

But  these  are  not  normal  times  for  Mon- 
fort  or  anyone  else  In  the  cattle  feeding  busi-- 
ness,  which  claims  to  have  lost  as  much  as 
$2  billion  during  the  turmoil  of  recejit 
months,  turmoil  capped  off  by  a  drought 
which  cut  about  1.8  billion  biishels  out  of 
this  year's  expected  corn  crop. 

The  drought  has  sent  the  price  of  cattle 
feed  soaring.  It  is  completing  a  grim  scenario 
of  events  that  beef  people  have  been  antici- 
pating for  some  weeks. 

The  scenario  begins  with  an  Illusion  for 
the  nation's  shoppers.  A  htige  supply  of 
cheaper  beef,  primarily  hamburger,  cold  cuts, 
wieners  and  the  like  will  begin  appearing 
in  supermarkets  this  fall. 

The  deluge  of  cheap  beef  probably  wju 
drive  the  natiojj's  per  capita  consumption 
of  beef — hlghenthan  for  any  other  meat 
and  highest  In  the  world — still  higher.  The 
supply  will  give  the  impression  that  the  age 
of  the  cheap  hamburger  will  be  with  us 
forever. 

But  that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 

Market?  forces  already  at  work  will  end 
the  wave  of  plenty  sometime  in  1976.  Beef 
prices,  may  then  begin  to  escalate  to  unheard- 
of  levels  and  supplies  will  suddenly  drop 
sharply.  Both  movements  probably  will  con- 
tinue for  at  least  two  years  after  that. 

The  first  signs  of  this  scenario  are  already 
apparent.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's 
meat  experts,  looking  at  preliminary  data 
from  the  month  of  August,  believe  that  more 
cattle  were  killed  last  month  than  in  any 
other  month  in  the  nation's  historv. 
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Included  In  the  data,  which 
iiounced  at  the  end  of  thla  month,  are  Indl- 
rations  that  the  slaughter  of  calves  may  be 
r.p  as  much  as  70  percent  over  la^t  year.  The 
slaughter  of  cows  also  Is  believdd  to  be  up 
.■-li.-.rply. 

The  cows  and  their  calves  of 
!if>vl   been   a   continuing  ai;e  oJ 
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tjoef  consumers  are  coming  to  irarket  early 

The  impact  of  this  slaughter  will  be  de- 
layed because  about  two  years  i  re  required 
to  bi'ing  a  steer  to  marlcet — the  longest  giow- 
in^j  cycle  of  any  mujor  food  products. 

The  cycle  used  to  take  lougerlthan  tliat, 
but  In  the  late  19ii0s.  Warren  H.  ilonfort  hit 
LHi  an  idea  that  probably  has  cha  iged  Amer- 
ican life  as  profoundly  as  have  <ome  oi  its 
technological  inventions. 

Cattle  used  to  be  fed  entirel  ■  on  grass. 
Animals  that  were  rovuided  vip  jy  cowboys 
for  the  trip  to  market  were  of ter  over  three 
years  old,  and  tHelr  meat  was  oi  ten  stringy 
and  tough.  There  were  some  good  steaks,  but 
cattlemen  could  not  produce  Ithem  with 
ma.ss-production  consistency.        I 

Younger  consumers  might  find  it  hard  to 
believe,  but  people  used  to  bef  willing  to 
pay  more  for  pork  than  lor  beef,  pven  chick- 
en sold  at  a  premium  compared  ^>  beof. 

Monfort  and  other  pioneer  I  cattlemen, 
however,  saw  the  flaw  in  the  old  system  and 
turned  the  market  completely  atound.  Cat- 
tle spent  too  much  time  running  ground,  the 
cattlemen  decided,  and  could  be  broiipht  to 
market  sooner  at  a  heavier  wct|;ht  If  they 
were  confined  in  pens. 

During  their  confinement,  their  diet 
should  consist  not  of  grass  or  h  ly  but  pri- 
marily of  corn,  Monfort  decided  Corn  pro- 
duces the  marbling,  the  fat  and  !the  texture 
of  what  we  recognize  today  as  thet  steak. 

TTie  winters  here.  Just  east  of  tjlie  Rockies, 
are  mild.  And  Monfort  was  able  to  take  the 
seasonal  element  out  of  the  marjket  by  fat- 
tening cattle  year-round.  J 

By  World  War  II.  he  had  .'.ca^ed  up  to  a 
size  that  amazed  the  industry,  fdedin;'  3.500 
animals  at  one  time.  By  1960,  hq  could  feed 
33.000  head.  I 

The  new  1.200  pound  animal  o4  his  way  to 
m,irketi«^va.s  barely  an  adolescent)  24-months 
old.  Sometimes  It  was  Just  a  cajf.  weighing 
about  400  lbs  when  it  was  put  ^n  a  feedlot 
to  be  stuffed  with  a  mixtuie  of  jcorn.  sugar 
beets,  soybean  meal  and  othef'  delicacies 
never  found  out  on  the  range.    | 

But  the  cattle  feeding  business  had  Just 
begun  to  scale  up.  Somebody  cafne  up  with 
the  astounding  discovery  that  ^  synthetic 
hormone,  diethylstilbestrol,  wttuld  make 
penned  cattle  gain  weight  faster  dn  less  com. 

Cattlemen  began  mixing  the  qrug,  known 
familiarly  as  DES.  with  an  anlnikl's  feed  or 
implanting  It  as  a  tiny  pellet  in  Its  ear.  The 
upshot  was  that  the  feeding  cycH  was  short- 
ened by  as  much  as  20  days,  saving  all  that 
corn  for  the  next  batch  of  anlrfials. 

At  present,  the  average  feedlot  stay  for 
an  animal  is  150  days.  In  new|  automated 
feedlots,  such  as  the  one  here  o^d  another 
being  built  nearby  Farr  Farms  I>ic..  a  Mon- 
fort competitor,  these  are  days  o^  leisure. 

.\nflblotlcs  placed  In  cattle  fefd  have  r.-^- 
duced  the  animals'  mortality  rate  and  there 
is  little  for  them  to  do  except  to  (nill  around 
the  crowded  pens  until  the  next}  feed  truck 
rolls  by.  dumping  its  heated,  spetially  mixed 
ration  Into  the  concrete  troughs  ks  it  goes. 

E.ich  pen's  ration  and  feeding)  time  is  re- 
membered by  a  computer,  which  blso  remem- 
bers feed  prices  and  mixes  the  ration  accord- 
ing to  the  least  cost  for  a  glveij  amount  of 
nutrition.  Machinery  has.  by  aiid  large,  re- 
placed the  cowboy.  The  Parr  Fariis  lot.  when 
full,  will  have  35  einployees  fe»dini;  40.000 
cattle.  1 

This  method  has  meant  mon^y  for  Mon- 
fort, which  drew  up  plans  to  feed  2OT.000 
cattle  at  a  time  and  added  its  Own  packing 
house  on  the  end  of  the  production  line. 

Monfort  of  Colorado  now  sits  at  the  apex 


of  an  industry  that  feeds  as  much  as  75 
percent  of  all  the  cattle  that  are  slaughtered. 
About  a  third  of  the  industry  Is  composed 
of  big  companies  with  feeding  units  of  16,000 
head  or  more. 

Bigtipss  begat  blgr.ess.  The  tremendous  de- 
mand for  beef  set  the  plans  two  years  ago 
for  the  country's  largest  cattle  herd  in  his- 
tory. Approximately  1J8.3  nillilon.  cattle  are 
walking  the  nation's  ranges  or  ite  feedlois. 

And  blgnes.s  often  has  been  its  own  reward. 
Fftclers  who  feed  ar.lmals  by  the  thousands 
have  been  able  to  buy  cheaper  feed — only 
the  beginning  of  the  bencfit.s  of  scale. 

Consider  the  example  of  Just  one  of  Mon- 
fort s  feed  lots.  It  producei  500.000  tons  of 
mnnure  a  year.  / 

That  small  mountain  of  manure  is  scraped 
from  tiie  pens  by  highway-sized  road  scrap- 
ers and  piled  and  compacted  by  buUaozers. 
Ihe  manure  Is  sold  to  farmers  for  fertilizer. 
Soon,  however.  Monfort  and  a  group  of  scien- 
tists will  build  a  $5  million  plant  to  convert 
the  manure  to  methane,  or  pipeline  quality 
iiutural   ga;^.   by   bacterial   action. 

The  gas  from  the  manure  will  be  fed  into 
a  nearby  pipeline  owned  by  a  company  which 
will  pay  Hie  going  market  rate.  Carbon  dl- 
'  oxide,  a  byproduct,  will  be  compressed  into 
dry -ice  pellets  which  are  used  by  Monfort  In 
the  packaging  of  Its  frozen  stealcs.  The 
manure  residue  left  over  from  the  process 
will,  according  to  experimental  data,  have 
bcUer  fertilizer  properties  than  the  original. 
But  something  happened  in  the  last  few 
months  that  began  to  tarnish  what  had  been 
a  continually  biightenUig  picture  for  cattle 
feeders.  Some  cattlemen  say  it  was  the  Rus- 
sian wheat  deal  that  caused  basic  cattle  feed 
prices  to  begin  moving  upward. 

Others  blame  a  tax  loophole  which  allowed 
outside  investors  to  take  a  shot  at  the  big 
money  in  cattle  feeding. 

Some  cattle  feeding  operatlnns  thrived  on 
this  type  of  busUiess.  An  outside  investor 
would  become  a  paper  partner  in  a  feeding 
business.  Even  if  he  lost  money,  he  could 
come  out  ahe.icl  by  paying  for  large  amounts 
of  feed  in  advivnce,  thus  shiftUig  taxable 
income  from  one  year  to  anothrt-. 

La.sl  year,  according  to  cattle  feeders,  was 
a  year  of  grief.  The  price  of  feed,  barbed 
wire,  fence  poits  and  fuel  began  to  send 
the  overhead  of  the  business  soaring.  And 
there  wore  new  limits  imposed  on  the  price 
he  could  get  for  his  fattened  cattle. 

The  consumer  beef  boycott  imposed  one 
ceiling.  Tiien  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  im- 
posed another.  When  the  price  was  right, 
the  truck  strike  prevented  the  feeder  from 
get,tin(;  ills  product  to  market. 

Then  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
decided  that  DES  should  be  banned  and 
ordered  It  to  be  removed  from  the  market. 
The  drug,  the  agency  pointed  out.  is  a  known 
cancer-causing  agent  and  experimental  data 
showed  that  traces  had  begun  showing  up 
in  meat,  (llie  ruling  wus  later  withdrawn 
after  a  court  challenge  and  the  FDA  was 
sent  back  to  gather  more  evidence.) 

Curiously,  the  basic  cost  of  the  industry, 
thp  market  price  of  feeder  cattle,  the  young 
animals  the  feeders  bought  for  their  pens, 
did  not  reflect  these  fluctuating  forces.  It 
moved  steadily  upward,  from  $50  per  hun- 
dredweight in  January  of  1973  to  an  un- 
precedented $74.72  in  August. 

Some  people  think  that  the  scale  of  the 
buslne.ss  demanded  mass  produ.ction  at  any 
cost.  Some  cattle  feeders  argue  that  It  was 
not  the  scale  but  the  Influx  of  outside 
money — the  dentist  from  New  Jersey  who 
had  discovered  cattle  feeding  as  a  tax  shelter 
and  bought  cattle  regardless. 

"Amazingly,  the  feeder  cattle  price  did 
not  drop  for  a  long  time,"  explained  Kenuetli 
Monfort,  who  has  now  ttkeu  over  the  reins 
of  the  company  from  his  father. 

"You  see  there  was  so  mtich  'outside 
money,"  Wall  Street  Investors,  tax  gimmick 


people  in  the  business,  that  It  Just  couldn't 
drop.  They  simply  had  to  own  a  lot  of  cattle 
on  January  1,  1974  .  .  .  that  bad  to  havs 
prepaid  feed  and  Interest,  they  had  made 
money  feeding  cattle  or  knew  someone  els© 
that  had  and  where  else  in  town  could  you 
find  a  game  like  this  .  .  .?" 

The  forces  drlvlug  the  co.«ts  up  coincided 
v.lth  the  mass  of  beef  hitting  supermar'Kets 
at  the  end  of  the  price  freeze,  driving  down, 
the  retail  price. 

Then,  cattle  feeders  say,  they  began  losing 
8100  a  head.  Small  operators  went  under.  Out- 
side investors  withdrew  what  money  they 
had  left  and  looked  for  tax  shelters  else- 
where. (The  Internal  Revenue  Service  at- 
tempted to  close  this  loophole,  but  was  later 
forced  to  withhold  the  ruling  by  a  court  chal- 
lenge, which  is  stlU  pending.) 

But  It  was  difficult  for  cattlemen  to  go 
elsewhere  or  even  to  slow  down.  They  had 
built  huge,  capital-intensive  plants,  complete 
with  cement  feeding  troughs  and  automatic 
feeding  systems. 

WUllam  D.  Farr.  of  Parr  Farms  Inc.,  feeds 
about  100.000  cattle  a  year,  and  is  second  iu 
siise  only  to  Monfort  In  Colorado. 

He  put  his  problems  to  a  reporter  this  way: 
"So  I  subsidized  you  as  a  consumer  for  eight 
months  to  the  tune  of  about  $100  a  head  .  .  . 
Now  then  I'm  damn  near  broke.  I've  had  to 
mortgage  farms  which  I've  never  done  in  my 
life  in  order  to  stay  in  the  business." 

Currently,  Farr,  Monfort  and  a  ntmaber  of 
other  feeders  are  doing  what  might  have  been 
unthinkable  in  the  business  up  to  a  year 
ago.  They've  stopped  buying  cattle.  Parr's 
feedlots  arc  two-thirds  empty  and  Monfort  s 
are  clown  by  about  a  third. 

"We're  being  stubborn.  We've  lost  so  much 
money  for  so  many  months  that  we  cannot 
atford  to  take  the  extra  risk  at  the  moment 
until  we  can  buy  cattle  and  be  sure  we  can 
make  sozne  money,  so  we're  Just  going  to 
quit  feeding  cattle.  We'll  let  the  plant  sit 
idle.  It's  cheaper  to  pay  the  overhead  and 
taxes."  Farr  explained. 

This  non -buying  is  designed  to  sHift  the 
losses  to  sellers  of  feeder  cattle,  ranchers 
who  normally  shift  animals  off  the  range  and 
into  the  feedlots  before  winter. 

Prices  for  feeder  animals  suddenly  have 
^■one  into  a  tailspln,  down  $40  from  tiie  high 
of  $72  a  hundredweight  and  may  go  lower 
before  winter. 

The  ranchers.  Farr  believe«.  will  have  to 
sell  yearlings  at  a  loss  or  rent  space  In  feed- 
lots  and  pay  for  the  high-priced  feed  them- 
rielves.  The  result,  lie  believes,  will  fill  up 
the  feedlots  once  again. 

Referring  to  the  record  number  of  animals 
now  "out  there  in  the  sagebrush."  Parr  adds. 
They're   either   going   to  have   to  stay  out 
there  and  wait  their  turn  or  die  In  the  win- 
ter, one  of  the  two." 

Sam  Addoms,  vice  president  In  charge  of 
finance  for  Monfort.  claims  the  company  has 
lost  almost  $5  millllon  during  the  last  9-, 
month  period  by  buying  high  and  selling  low. 
He  sees  the  future  In  equally  cold-blooded 
terms : 

"The  ranchers  Is  next  In  line  to  get  the 
shaft  and  he  is  going  to  respond  by  being  a 
reluctant  seller.  First  he's  going  to  cull  his 
cow  herd.  He's  going  to  cull  older  cows.  Then 
he'll  have  to  decide  whether  he  will  sell  his 
heifers  or  his  remaining  cows  and  my  guess 
is  it'll  be  some  of  both." 

Cow  meat,  according  to  Addoms.  is  touglier 
because  it  is  older  and  it  does  not  look  good 
under  cellophane  in  supermarket  meat  cases. 
"Hamburger  prices  will  really  be  depressed 
and  should  really  be  a  bargain.  You'll  be 
buying  hamburger  made  o\it  of  cow." 

Thus,  according  to  the  scenario,  cow  ham- 
burger will  soon  be  raining  on  consumers  as 
a  result  of  the  bloody  economic  battle  be- 
tween cattle  feeders  and  ranchers. 

The  younger  liquidated  cattle,  being  sent 
to  slaughter  by  the  ranchers  right  from  the 


laiige.'i.  V  111  probably  be  sotd  ns  veal  or  "baby 
hcei." 

Sometlmf-.  perhaps  b.r  late  1976  or  1977,  the 
iiP.'io'is  great  record  cattle  herd  v.-ill  be  cut 
:o  a  Iraction  of  Its  former  siJie. 

What  happens  next?  "In  1977  aiid  1973  the 
price  V.  i?l  begin  to  escalate  dramatically," 
exp'alns  Addoin.',  "and  nobody  will  be  able 
■o  do  a  tianm  thini^  about  It  beca\-'e  there '.^ 
no  way  to  respond  immediately." 

Ranchers  will  bee  the  price  moving  rapidly 
upward  ai'.d  hold  back  som?  of  their  young 
cows  to  rPbuUd  their  herds.  "That'll  acceler- 
ate the  price  even  more.  O.K.?  And  then 
•ive're  Into  another  cycle."  Addoms  says. 

How  the  consumer  will  respond  to  the 
cycle  Is  a  part  which  Addonw  finds  "really 
interesting." 

"I  don't  know  liow  he's  i,^iy.i,  (o  come  out. 
lii  he  going  to  cut  out  potato  chips  and  con- 
\enlence  foods  and  go  back  to  the  old-fas'a- 
iimed  concept  of  can  your  own  foods? 

"You're  certainly  going  to  .^oe  the  coiis'.-.m- 
ei's  ejtpenditures  for  food  exceed  the  16  or 
17  percent  Mr.  Butz  (Secre*^ary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  Butz)  has  predicted.  It's  going  to  go  to 
20  and  21  and  22  percent  and,  more  than 
that,  you're  going  to  see  consumer  pricing  be 
mvtch  more  volatile  than  we  ha'.e  seen  it 
in  the  pa?;,  much  more  cycllc:il,"  Adtlom.s 
tays. 

Farr  see  the  American-"  por  Ciipiia  hcji 
consufiaptlon  dropping  from  around  116 
pounds  per  year  to  somewhere  in  the  90s  as 
part  of  the  "new  ballcaine"  tftking  .shape  for 
1976. 

"The  ptibiic  Just  hasn't  paid  the  tost  of  it. 
What  the  market  says  is  that  the  desire  1^ 
'here  bv.t  not  enou;-,h  to  gel  ps.iple  to  products 
it." 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  beef  feeding  move- 
ment has  ttu'ned  around.  It's  back  to  grass  for 
ihose  animals  who  ?re  nc;r  culled  out  of  tlie 
herds  this  fall. 

A  proposed  new  I>epartmeut  of  Agriculture 
meat  grading  system,  favored  and  cham- 
pioned by  the  cattle  feeders,  places  less  em- 
phasis on  corn-produced  fat  In  the  meat.  Tlic 
sj^tem  will  shorten  the  feedlot  cycle. . 

Cattle  feeders  also  have  turned  to  buying 
range-fed  animals  at  700  pounds  or  heavier 
to  shorten  further  the  animals"  feeding  time 
on  expensive  corn. 

According  to  Farr,  once  the  consumer  gets 
over  the  dent  the  new  beef  will  take  out  of 
his  pocketbook,  he  will  find  no  taste  differ- 
ence. Steaks  will  still  be  Juicy  and  rare  If 
the  animal  from  which  they  are  cut  haa  spent 
some  time  lounging  In  a  feed  lot. 

And  so  It  ■will  be,  according  to  men  who 
know  the  nation's  beef  business  as  well  as 
anyone,  that  the  Impact  of  the  drought  of 
the  summer  of  1974  and  other  events  will 
not  reach  the  "queen  of  meats "  tmtU  1976. 

But  by  that  time,  If  Inflation  has  not  been 
mastered,  a  lot  of  the  other  "fat"  will  have 
been  removed  from  the  American  lifestyle 
and  the  lean,  new  beef  In  meat  cpses  may 
fit  Into  it  more  neatly. 

"Qod  put  a  cow  on  this  earth  with  his 
four  stomachs  to  eat  leaves  and  grass  and 
hay,"  Parr  points  out,  "and  we've  got  to 
utilize  the  animal  for  what  It  was  meant  for 
and  put  on  as  little  weight  a-;  po.ssible  with 
this  high-priced  grain." 


HONORING  L.  B.  J.  AND  THE  lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1964 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  last  Friday  for  the 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Memorial 
Grove  on  the  Potomac. 

This  beautiful  grove  oL  trees,  flowers 
and  shrubs,  located  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Potomac  in  the  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
Park,  Is  more  than  Just  a  memorial  to  a 
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Kieat  Pre&ideut.  Totally  lundea  by  pii- 
vate  contributioii-s,  the  gi-ove  is  designed 
for  public  use.  When  finished,  it  -n  ill  in- 
clude hike  and  bike  trails,  picnic  tables 
and  benches.  It  will  be  a  living  monu- 
ment, not  only  to  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  the  late?  President  Johnson 
but  also  to  the  continuing  good  worVis  of 
liis  wonderful  wife.  Lady  Biid. 

The  L.  B.  J.  Young  Democratic  Club  of 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C.,  has  asked  me  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  resolution  whicli 
V, as  introduced  by  Col.  Robert  Maikliam 
Pace  before  the  Durham  County  Demo- 
cratic Convention  and  passed  by  accla- 
mation. The  resolution  honors  Lyndon 
Baines  Jolinson  and  commemorates  the 
lOth  a«niversary  of  his  landmark  legis- 
lation, the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  President>  at  this  time  when  we 
are  appropriately  paying  tribute  to  the 
legacy  of  this  great  man  and  liis  initia- 
tives on  behalf  of  all  Americans,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Durham  Coimty  Demo- 
cratic Convention  be  included  at  thi.s 
})cint  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Re  CORD,  OS  folic".  ^•: 

A  Resollticn  Cj:.iiifmop..\iixg  PRr=ii[,i;N-T 
Ltmdon  B.Mxrs  Johnson  and  ihe  IOth 
.^NNivrp.s.AaY  ci  th:.  Civil  Hiriixo  Ait  or 
U164 

aulrodi'ted    jy  nobcii  Markham  Pacei 

Wherea-:  the  pledge  and  the  affirmation  of 
America  Is  "one  nation,  under  God.  Indivisi- 
ble, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all ',  and 

Whereas:  this  noble  ideal  is  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  Deel^ation  of  Indcpentlcnce 
cud  the  JudaiC-ChilJ^fian  heritage  of  the 
Common  Law.  and 

Whereas;  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  set  forth  and  guarantees  this  Ideal 
with  its  rights  :iad  privileges  to  .'ill  citizens, 
and 

WTieroas;  imperfection  and  error  belong 
lo  mankind  and  to  governments  composed 
of  men,  even  the  best  of  men  and  of  govern- 
ments, and 

Whereas;  this  the  greatest  of  nations  and 
governments  has  advanced  oftentimes  too 
slowly  toward  the  fulfillment  of  equal  rights 
and  opportunities  for  all  Americans,  and 

Whereas;  while  many  names  brighten  the 
pages  of  American  history — the  names  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Harry  S  Truman,  and  John  F.  Kennedy  to 
cite  a  few — one  name  shines  brightest  along 
the  pathway  of  equality  for  all  Americans, 
the  name  of  L'STNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON, 
and 

Whereas;  a  landmark  and  a  highlight  of 
this  pathway  was  and  Is  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  enacted  under  the  leadership  of 
and  signed  Into  the  law  of  the  land  by  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson,  and 

Whereas;  President  Johnson  now  serves  in 
the  higher  calling  of  the  God  of  men  and  of 
liatlons,  and 

Whereas:  Lady  Bird  Johnson  continues  to 
hold  forth  the  example  and  ideals  of  her 
late  husband  with  whom  she  truly  worked  as 
a  co-partner,  and 

Whereas;  it  is  appropriate  that  American.^!. 
r.nd  especially  Democrats,  should  take  due 
recognition  of  this  the  Tenth  Anniversary 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Presi- 
dent whose  courage  and  leadership  brought 
t  ii  is  Act  to  fruition :  Therefore,  Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Democrats  of  Dui'ham 
County  in  Convention  Assembled: 

That  we  express  appreciation  for  the  life 
and  service  of  Presldeiit  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson. 

Tli.it  v.c  ackno  '.'.edge  tlie  Civil  Rl:.:hts  Act 


of  ;9ui  «.s  one  of  the  grcplest  aihievemeuis 
<■:  the  .Tol.iu-on  Administration. 

That  v.o  extend  and  convey  to  our  former 
Fii'fal  Lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  Baii.es  Juhufjou.  our 
aiTsctionate  greetings. 

iuat  this  Resolution  be  p.eseuted  to  the 
I')tn-,'X"a;s  r.f  North  Carolina  in  Conventiou 
•n<s<.'u.bleti  and  distributed  lo  appropriate  in- 
di'.iti'a!'  iivd  to  iht.-  pies'.. 


:milk  hearings 


Mi".  IILTiIPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Produc- 
tion, Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foresti-y  conducted  hearings 
on  the  dairy  industr>-  and  milk  pilce  sup- 
port levels  on  September  30. 

The  list-of-^tnesses  consisted  mainly 
of  dairs'  fai-mers.  Their  storj-  was  one 
of  wildly  escalating  costs  of  pi-oduction 
while  the  prices  they  receive  for  milk 
have  dropped  sharply  over  the  last  half 
year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  wit- 
nesses appeared  to  be  aware  of  these 
conditions  and  the  likely  prospect  that 
many  farmers  will  be  facing  liquidation 
becaui,e  of  severe  losses.  It  was  equally 
clear  that  the  Department  is  not  willing 
to  t'rtke  any  action  to  improve  tte  mar- 
ket, at  least  for  manufacturing  milk. 

It  also  was  evident  that  the  Depart- 
ment Is  not  taking  a  long-range  view  of 
tlie  steps  needed  to  keep  dairj'  produc- 
tion at  a  level  adequate  to  meet  antici- 
pated future  needs.  The  1973  law  re- 
quired that  the  Department  of  Agri«||^- 
ture,  in  setting  price  supports  and  estab- 
lishing milk  marketing  orders,  must  set 
a  level  which  would  "meet  current  needs, 
reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  production, 
and  a.ssure  a  level  of  farm  Income  ade- 
quate to  maintain  productive  capacity 
sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  future 
needs." 

There*  is  no  one  who  denies  the  rapid 
cost  Increases  of  producing  milk,  and 
yet  the  administration  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  act  imtil  its  recent  armouncement 
of  hearings  on  fluid  milk. 

It  also  was  noted  in  the  hearings  that 
*$?  paid  to  the  dairy  fanner  for  his  milk 
■translates  into  $50  at  the  consumer  level. 
The  witnesses  and  subcommittee  mem- 
bers agreed  that  the  PTC  study  on  this 
price  spread  should  be  mo^ed  ahead  more 
quicklj-. 

The  same  stoi-j'  was  told  time  and  time 
again.  Action  is  needed  now  to  recognize 
the  costs  of  production  so  that  our  farm- 
ers can  continue  to  produce. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  and  that  of  two 
Minnesota  producers,  Don  Slinden  and 
Jifii  Lefebore  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  HusntT  tl.  HuMPur.rY 
ON  Dairt  Price  Svpport  Hearings 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  for 
calling  these  hearings.  I  have  been  pointing 
out  for  some  time  the  pUght  of  our  dairy 
farmers  In  trying  to  stay  In  business. 

Hearings  hare  already  been  held  by  the 
House  on  September  24-25,  and  thi  Depart- 
iTtent  has  announced  that  bearings  on  price 
supports  for  fluid  milk  will  be  held  on 
October  8. 

I  am  hopeful  that  constructive  steps  can 
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be  taken  to  save  our  dair^  Industry.  And 
these  steps  should  Inciud^  maiiuracturing 
i.s  well  as  fluid  milk. 

Our  urban  consumers  h^ve  taken  Inex- 
pen-^ive  food  and  dairy  products  for  grafted 
f<.r  many  years.  The  recent  Increases  In  food 
costs  are  not  understood  g03ierally.  and  the 
American  farmer,  unfortui'iately,  hae  been 
lu.ked  by  the  Administratioh  to  the  oil  pro- 
aucing  countries  as  a  majcr  villain  in  the 
struggle  against  inflation. 

The  dairy  farmer  has  been  fighting  to  meet 
increased  production  costs  while  his  milk 
prices  li.'vve  been  going  dois,  i.  It  is  not  gen- 
eTf.lly  known,  6ut?iue  agriculture,  how  se- 
:  loiis  the  problem  has  becon  le. 

One  young  Clearv.ater.  ] Minnesota  dairy 
farmer  stated  recently.  "Where  are  you  going 
to  be  able  to  buy  milk,  burtor.  cheese  and 
ice  cream,  and  what  will  b{ :  the  price  if  it 
is  available,  when  all  of  us  dairy  farmers 
have  been  driven  out  of  business"?  The 
.•rame  fanner  also  iridicated.  I  am  pav:ng  14 
cents  per  pound  lor  the  f«  ed  I  must  give 
my  cows,  and  I  am  receiving  only  6.7  cents 
per  pound  for  the  milk  the  r  produce  and  I 
sell." 

I  am  told  by  dairy  people  that  more  dairy 
farmers  would  be  selling  of  their  herds  if 
the  present  slaxighter  prices  were  not  so  low. 
Recent  reports  from  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  inllcate  that  tlie 
slaughter  of  cows  is  10  perceiit  above  normal, 
and  the  slaughter  of  sc^ws  i:  7  to  9  percent 
above  normal. 

There  are  =0  many  thing!  wrong  for  the 
dr.lry  farmer  today  ihat  on ;  linrdly  knows 
where  to  start  in  detailing  them.  Usually, 
one  can  fiiid  one  or  two  blight  spots,  bai 
thi.";  year  there  just  aren't  an  . 

Even  the  weather  hasn't  co  'pcrated. 
Last  spring,  for  example.  1 7SDA  projected 
a  cr-rn  crop  of  6.7  billion  bu=;hEls.  By  Septem- 
ber 1  this  had  been  redticeci  to  Just  under 
f:ve  billion  bushels.  And  that  projection  was 
a  little  bit  "IR'y."  If  certahi  londitions  con- 
tinued, production  would  staj  at  that  le-.el. 

Since  then,  however,  c(  nditions  hc.c 
changed — pnd  for  the  worse.  On  September  2 
we  had  a  bad  frc^r  in  Min  lesota.  and  on 
September  21  and  22  there  was  a  killing 
frost  through  most  of  the  upper  midwest. 
This  is  going  to  hit  particularly  hard  be- 
catise  corn  was  late  being  planted  la?t  spring 
(due  to  wet  weather)  in  mu  ;h  of  that  area, 
and  It  needed  a  late  fall  to  mature.  But  it 
didn't  get  It. 

So,  t.he  next  corn  production  figtire  is 
going  to  be  down  even  more. 

The  result  is  that  feed  coits  will  go  even 
higher.  Private  estimates  of  the  corn  crop 
are  now  coming  in  at  the  4  6  to  4.8  billion 
bushel  level. 

Thl|  is  fine  for  the  fanner  who  raises 
feed,  and  I'm  all  for  his  gettliig  a  good  returxi 
for  his  product.  But  if  the  dairy  farmer  is 
to  buy  that  feed,  he  needs  a^^ood  return  too. 
And  he's  Just  not  getting  It.^ 
According  to  USDA  figures,  all  tj-pes  of 
milk  sold  in  the  United  Slates  this  past 
August  averaged  $7.57  a  hindred  pounds. 
L.TSt  March  it  aver.-ged  $8.94. 

By  contrast,  tJio  dairy  fai  raer's  costs  are 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Everything  the  dairy 
farmer  buys  is  up — .some  items  as  much  as 
300  percent  and  400  percen  .  Costs  of  pro- 
duction for  agriculture  in  gjneral  are  esti- 
mated toiiave  gone  up  from  15  to  20  perceiit 
in  the  last  year.  For  dairy  farners.  the  Minn- 
esota Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  production  costs  have  gone  up  39  per- 
cent in  the  past  year.  j 

Tlie  N,itlonal  ?Iilk  Producers  Federation 
ha.s  asked  farmers  from  throughout  t.'ie 
United  States  to  give  them  [comparisons  of 
fnrm    Cftsts.    While    figures   differed    slightly 


around   the   country,   there 
pattern    among    all    of    th^ra 
from   last   year,   and   they  a 
e\  en  higher  in  1075. 

Superphosphate  fertilizer 


vas  a  common 
Costs  are  up 
e   going  to   be 

which  sold   for 


$125  a  year  ago  is  now  around  $170  (if  one 
can  find  any)  and  is  expected  to  hit  $250 
next  year. 

Baler  twine  cost  $7-$8  a  bale  in  1973,  is 
now  $33,  and  is  expected  to  be  $50  in  1975. 

Diesel  fuel  cost  23  cents  In  October  1973. 
Today  it  Is  39  cents  and  may  reach  60  cents 
by  this  time  next  year. 

Tractors  which  "cost  $11,000-$! 2,000  last 
liill  now  command  $15.000-$16,000. 

labor,  according  to  one  of  these  farm 
sources,  is  15.5  percent  above  a  year  ago. 

Sixteen  percent  dairy  ration  feed  has  gone 
'rem  170  in  September  1972.  to  $120  in  Sep- 
tember  1973.   to   $170   this  month. 

Let's  take  a  further  look  at  that  dairy 
rni.on  co.'^t.  BtcauFe  it  Is  sucli  an  important 
part  of  the  cost  of  prodiic Ing  milk,  tlici-e  is 
a  definite  relationship  between  what  a 
farmer  shovild  get  for  his  m!lk  and  what  he 
.sliould  pay  for  his  feed.  It  is  known  as  tiie 
n-,,ir-!eed  price  ratio  and  is  ptiblished  each 
rr.f-i.'h  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

For  ft  farmer  to  operate  profitabjy,  it  is 
ipt.eialiy  accepted  that  he  should  be  able 
t>  ti.y  170  pounds  of  feed  from  the  sale  of 
:00  pcunds  of  milk  Some  contend  that  just 
to  break  even,  he  should  be  able  to  buy  150 
po.:;.ds  of  feed. 

In  August  (according  to  official  USDA  fip- 
i;re'  i.  the  ratio  is  l.i  to  1.0.  He  can  buy  only 
110  pounds  of  feed  with  tliat  100  pounds  of 
milk.  This  is  the  worst  it  has  been  since 
Auv.ist,  1947. 

And  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  includ- 
in';  my  own  state  of  ^Tinnesota,  farmers  tell 
.lie  that  they  can't  even  buy  a  100-pounrt 
bar  of  feed  from  100  pounds  of  milk.  The 
ratio  is  less  than  even. 

I'l  providing  the  material  to  the  National 
IlS'.k  Producers  Federation,  some  of  the  pro- 
ducers provided  cost  figures  to  produce  100 
poiii.ds  of  milk  as  determined  from  official 
records  in  their  .';tate  or  from  records  kept  for 
fiieir  own  farms.  Bccimse  of  different  ac- 
ccunti.ig  methods,  thei=e  are  not  completely 
romp.^rable  one  with  another,  but  they  are 
cjofe  enough  to  siiow  a  i:as!c  pattern. 

Here  arc  some  current  cost  production 
figuies  for  all  classes  of  milk: 

South  Carolina , $11.45 

V/a.<:hington   9.66 

Colorado   9.71 

Texas-Oklahoma 10.08 

Wisconsin 8.61 

California 8.41 

North  Central  Minnesota 8.00 

lov.-a  -- 10.77 

Though  the  figures  differ  from  area  to  area, 
there  was  a  common  conclusion  among  them. 
Farmers  in  that  area  are  receiving  $1.50  to 
$2  00  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  less  than 
the.se  cost  of  production  figures. 

Tiie  California  farmer — with  an  $8  41 
cost — received  $6.84.  The  Minnesota  fanner 
received   $(;.25   against  his  $8.00  cost. 

I  mention  these  two  specifically  becau.se 
the  situation  reported  by  farmers  in  those 
states  was  so  bad  that  even  their  local  bank- 
ers were  commenting  about  it.»  The  Bank 
of  America  out  in  California  concurred.  In 
a  sampling  they  made  very  recently  of  182 
dairy  accounts  it  was  Indicated  that  "ap- 
proximately CO  percent  of  the  Grade  B  and 
25  percent  of  the  Grade  A  producers  In  our 
area  will  be  unable  to  continue  in  business 
another   12  months  if  trends  continue." 

Farmers  are  selling  out.  Wisconsin  lost 
3.200  dairy  f.irms  last  year.  It  Is  estimated 
that  Minnesota  has  lost  1,500  so  far  thi.s 
year.  .'\MPI.  the  nation's  largest  dairy  co- 
operative, had  916  of  their  members  sell  out 
in  their  North  Central  region,  which  is 
ba.slr.illy  Iowa  nnd  Minnesota,  this  past  year. 

But  even  with  all  of  those  negative  factors 
(poor  crcps.  greatly  increased  costs,  reduced 
null;  income),  a  farmer  must  still  make  a 
hard  deci.sion  if  he  wants  to  sell  out  because 
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of  the  great  decline  in  what  he  can  get  for 
his  cattle.  He  has  a  Hobsons  choice  of  keep- 
ing on  milking  and  losing  money  or  selling 
out  and  losing  money  on  his  sale.  Cull  cows 
which  a  year  ago  were  bringing  40  cents  a 
pound  are  today  returning  about  half  of  that. 
Veal  calves  whi'-h  broug!-t  68  cents  a  pound 
in  July  1973  are  today  sellii^g  at  27  cents  a 
pound.  . 

Dv.riiig  the  course  of  this  hearing!  I  am 
sure  we  will  be  hearing  similar  statements 
from  the  farmers  who  will  be  testifying. 

This  cost-price  problem  isn't  the  only  one 
we  are  caring  to  USD.'V's  attention.  Let's 
t.'.:<e  a  look,  too,  at  dairy  imports. 

Let  me  tell  you  what's  happened  to  those 
imports.  Remember  how  we  kept  pointing 
out  that  ail  of  tliese  imports  weren't  needf^d 
— that  in  tlie  end  they  werp  substitviting  for 
our  own  US -produced  milk  and  that  even- 
tvally  some  of  our  production  would  end  u-i 
in  stcrate?  That's  exactly  what  happened. 
And  U.?DAs  own  figures  prove  it. 

This  year  they  tell  us  that  they  will  im- 
port about  tj^.ree  billion  pounds  of  milk  in 
the  form  of  manuf.ictured  dairy  products. 
.'Vs  far  as  imports  are  concerned  1972  was  a 
fnirly  representative  year,  wlien  we  imported 
1.7  billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent.  £0 
t'lis  year  we  are  going  to  import  1.3  billlcn 
more  pcurds  than  two  years  ago. 

USDA  estimates  that   this  year  CCC  v.  il' 

acquire  1.2  billicn  pounds  of  milk  products. 

It    mear.s   un   almost   perfect   trade-cff:    In- 

^•ease  imports  by  1.3  billion  pounds  so  that 

"'The  Itoverrment   can    take    over    1.2    billion 

pounds. 

And.  as  if  that  isn't  bod  enough,  after  do- 
ing that  they  tell  the  American  dairy  fan,.er 
that  they  can't  raise  support  prices  because 
the  goveri.ii-ient  is  buying  dairy  products! 

Prior  to  1973,  the  law  said  that  dairy  sup- 
pert  prices  were  to  'oe  established  b.ised  on 
an  adequ.r."  supply  of  dairy  products  en  the 
day    they    set    the    support    level    (norniiiUv 

A)  Till). 

But  in  197.'',  when  we  wrote  the  new  fsim 
act,  v.e  cl.angcd  tliat.  When  it  came  to  prite 
Svipports  and  to  milk  ma-kcting  orders,  v,c 
required  that  the  level  be  set  at  a  point 
where  it  would  "meet  current  needs,  reflect 
changes  iij  the  cost  of  production,  and  as- 
sure a  level  of  farm  income  adequate  to  main- 
tain productive  capacity  sufficient  to  met  t 
anticipated  fiituTe  veeds." 

Its  about  time  they  live  up  to  that  law 
over  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tl.ev 
haven't  adjusted  the  price  support  level  since 
last  April  1.  Based  on  changes  in  co.st  of  prc- 
duction,  they  should  do  so  immediately. 

The  statement  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture that  they  do  not  need  to  adjust 
these  figures  now  because  we  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk  will  not  sufgce.  It's 
time  USDA  started  to  listen  to  the  farmers 
and  recognize  what  will  happen  unle.ss  the 
Department  acts  promptly,  v 

I  have  recommended  that  the  price  sup- 
port levels  be  raised  to  90  percent  of  pprit-, 
anri  I  continue  to  support  that  position. 

I  also  suggest  that  consideration  be  given 
to  having  hearings  on  a  quarterly  schedule 
or  the  establisliment  of  an  escalator  clause 
relating  prices  paid  to  fr.rmei's  to  produc- 
tion costs. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  rapid  production 
cost  increases  and  assume  that  our  dairy 
farmers  can  continue  to  absorb  them.  I  ha'.e 
attached  further  tables  to  show  what  has 
been  happening  on  the  production  cost?. 
Mr.  Chairman, 
part  of  tlie  record 


I  ask  that  they  be  ma^e  a 
d  of  this  hearing. 


Attachmei.t  1 
CiTizFNs  Bank  op  New  Uim, 

New  Ulm,  J.jinn. 

^Tr.  RoBIRi   P.  G.^.IEEEL 

R~2,  New  Ulm,  Minn. 

Dear  Bob:  We  in  the  agrioulti  ra!  setrment 
of  banking  have  become  iiicreastngly  con- 
cerned with  the  dairy  cost-price  squeeze. 


September  30,  V)U 
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We  find  it  very  diffictiU  to  '.vork  with  the 
\  oung  farmer  who  needs  to  borrow  to  start 
a  dairy  operation  or  who  needs  to  purchase 
replacement  cows.  Operating  costs  have  gone 
up  rapidly,  his  dairy  Income  has  gone  down; 
placiiig  liim  In  the  untenable  position  of 
lia'.lng  nothing  left  to  service  his  loan.  In 
many  cases  his  costs  are  higher  than  his 
j-'ros3  return,  at  the  present  time. 

He  need':  an  operating  profit  or  the  youing 
dairyman  is  going  to  be  out  of  business.  I 
believe  that  the  older  small  herd  operator, 
who  owns  his  herd,  will  al>o  be  forced  out 
'inder  exl-ting  conditions.  Too  high  an  over- 
head for  the  size  of  his  present  operation 
will  force  him  out  rather  than  to  make  ad- 
ditional inve-^tment,  whicli  would  not  be 
profitable  at  present. 
Suicc-reiv, 

Dick  P^^oI^LV, 

.\g.  Rrp. 

?-.:tachmeut  2 

r/iLft  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  f  AR.'.URS 
|ln  dollars  per  hundredAeightj 


All  sold  to 
plants 


Manufacluiiii, 
grade 


1972    1973    19/1    1972    1973     1974 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
t^ovember. 
Oe..  ember. 


6.12 
6.13 


:::::;:i:::: 


6.38 
6.52 
6.54 


-6.5G 
6.59 
6.55 
6.43 
6.40 
6.40 
6.56 
7.17 
7.84 
8.30 
8.65 
8.81 


8.89 
8.92 
8.94 
8.86 
8.25 
7.83 
7.55 
7.57 


5,10 

5.40 

8.09 

5.09 

5.49 

8.14 

5.06 

5.53 

8.11 

4.99 

5.57 

/.95 

4.93 

5.58 

6.93 

4.89 

5.60 

e.bu 

4.92 

5.»17 

6.33 

5.00 

6.24 

6.41 

.  5.10 

6.86 

.  5.28 

7.42 

.  5.44 

7.70 

.  5.53 

7.97 

Annuilaveraa*.-- 6.07    7.13.. 


5.08    6.16 


Source-  "JSD*  0..;i.  Silua'ion,  M,.;  1'7'.  USOA  Sgrlciil'.unt 

P(ices. 


laiiuaiy. 

February 

March , 

April , 

May 

June 

luly 

AuBust 

September 

October 

•lovember.. 

Pecember 

Annul!  average 


attachme(;t  3 

ILK-FFEO  PRICE  RATIO 

1972       ([, 

1973 
lunds) 

1971 

1.81 

l.SO 

1.55 

1.54 

1.5^ 

\.bi. 

1.37 

1.22 

1.20 

1.18 

1.47  . 

1.54  .... 

1.61  .... 

1.48 
1.46 

1.77 

1.49 

1.71 

1.5(. 

l.f.9 

1.48 

l.fS 
i.rs 

1.7? 

l.M 
l.?S 
l.IO 

1.75 

V.7? 

1.75 

1.64 

1.53  .... 

1.73 

1.44  ... 

, 

Source:  liSD'^  Poiiv  Situation.  May  1974.  USDA  Aic.i-ullui:! 

piiccs. 

ATTACHMCtfT  't 
fEEO  COSTS-  11  PERCEI.'T  DAIRY  FEED 


January . 

februarv 

i.'arch..' 

April 

May .\.._. 

June 

July 

Ougust 

September 

Oftober 

November 

December 

Animal  a.-ersj?. 


1972 

1973 

isr« 

73. 1" 

S8. 00 

127.00 

;'  3.  ()(' 

90.00 

l?7.00 

72.  Of. 

9i.  (1.' 

ni.ou 

73. 00 

9I;00 

■29.(1^ 

73.  Ot 

91.  Cn 

i2fvfn 

73.00 

99.  on 

123.00 

73.00 

98.  on 

125.00 

73.  Oil 

112.  on 

143.00 

74.00 

113.00 

76.0? 

116.00 

78.00 

118.00.. 

83.00 

122.00... 

74.59 


102.75 


Source:  USO.A  Agricultural  Prices. 


ATTACHMENT  5 
FEED  COSTS— ALFALFA  HAY 

[DoRar:  per  ton] 


1972 


1973 


1974 


January 

February 

March 

April. 

May :. 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Cecember 

A.iiiual  average. 


Souite.  USDA  Agiicul'.ur:!  Prices. 


40.00 

45.80 

65.20 

41.40 

46.90 

C4.90 

41.10 

48.70 

65.10 

40.70 

47.70 

65.50 

40.20 

45.60 

62.40 

39.10 

45.20 

60.70 

38.  OU 

48.10 

60.80 

38.10 

51.70 

£1.90 

39.40 

55.5?  .... 

...     -- 

39.60 

59.10  .... 



40.70 

62.60  .... 

43.50 

62.90 

40.15 

51.65 

, 

AHACHMENT  8 
PRICES  RECEIVLD  BY  FAR 
[Dollars  r^er  bushel) 

Soybeans 
1972    1973 

/ 

Corn 
1972    1973    1974 

1S74 

1.09    1.39    2.59 

.- 1.09    1.35    2.76 

1.10    1.37    2.68 

1.13    1.42    2.41 

1.15    1.61    2.45 

, 1.13    1.99    2.57 

1  14    2.C3    2.91 

1.15    2.68    3.37 

2  92    4  10 
3.00    5.49 
3.20    6.05 
3.37    6.14 

3.35  8.27 
3.32  10.00 
3.34    6.69 

3.36  8.99 

5.87 
6.07 
5.96 
5.15 
5.21 
5.13 
5.10 
7.55 

ATTACHMENT  to 
FEED  COSTS-SOYCEAN  MEAt 
IDollais  per  hundred  pounds] 


Ji.-ijiry.. 

February 

March 

April 

i.'jy 

June 

Julv 

August 

September... 

O.tober 

Iioveinber . 

December.. 

Annual  avefge. 


1972 


1972 
5.71 
5.79 
5.95 
6.  U 
6.27 
6.32 
6.53 
6.  (.'■. 
5.80 
6.91 
7.39 
8.95 

e.62 


1973 


1973 
10.40 
11.50 
12.60 
12.10 
15.40 
19  60 

17.  oa 

18.  && 
IV  90 
13.30 
U.  20 
11.90 


1974 


1974 
11.90 
11.40 
10.60 
9.80 
8.75 
8.33 
8.29 
11.40 


14.04 


.Source:  USDA  AsricjUural  Price-;. 

.\Tr.\CHMENT    7 

Ind'C,  0/  prices  paid  by  fanner?  for 
varicyus  items 
^910-14  =  100) 

Comniodltie.s  and  Service  interest  ta-:es  aad 
wage  rates: 

',072: 

Janxiary  .., 420 

February 422 

March - 423 

.'Vprll    -  427 

Mav    428 

June 432 

July --  433 

-\Ugust    433 

September   437 

October 440 

N'ovcmber  443 

Docembtr   449 


1972  Average .. -  433 

1M73: 

January    458 

Febmary 465 

March   I 472 

.-Vpril    —  480 

M.iy    488 

,Tune _ 499 

July   499 

.\ugust 516 

September .- 512 

October 514 

November  .-..   518 

December        .  524 

1973  Averrij'e.  4!>."i 

1074: 

Jniiaary...   .   ,.   ._ .S38 

February • o45 

M.-.ich   1 . 54& 

.April 562 

-May   -.-   564 

June , Sd7 

.July .-   -  57d 

.\ugu,.t -_  5S<0 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

Way 

June 

July 

August 

September 1.22    2. 1^ 3.26    5.81 

October 1.19    2.17 3.13    5.63 

fJo,;eniher 1.17    2.18 3.38    5.14 

December ..  1.42    2.39 3.95   5.65 

Annual  averaee...  1.17    1.89 3.30    6.50 


Source:  USDA  Agricultural  Prices. 


ST.\TEMOfT  or  Don  Slinden',  Dmp.ym.^n  .*nd 
DaiECTOii  Land  O'LAKrs,  Inc.,  Presentfi> 
BEForE  THE  Senate  StTcoMJirrrEi  on  .^GRI- 
cvLTURAL  Production,  Markettnc,  &  Sta- 
riLi2.\noN  of  Prices,  Septembfr  30,  1973 

My  name  is  Donald  Sllndeh  and  I  am  a 
dairyman  from  Grove  City.  Mmnesota  where 
1  farm  with  my  two  son.--,  and  I  have  been 
farming  my  entire  life.  • 

1  am  also  Secretary-Treasurer  of  our  local 
creamery  at  Xtwater  and  a  director  of  both 
the  First  District  Association  of  Litchfield, 
Minnesota,  and  Land  C  Lakes,  Inc.  wliich 
iias  its  main  office  in  MiiineapoUs. 

Tlie  three  Co-ops  that  I  mentioned,  han- 
dle. prcKess,  and  market  our  dairy  products 
and  also  s\iiy)ly  us  with  related  agricultural 
inputs. 

Our  farm  is  a  diversified  operation,  but  we 
rely  heavily  on  the  dairy  to  take  care  of  our 
living  and  operating  expenses.  We  sell  manu- 
facturing grade,  or  B  milk.  This  is  the  pre- 
dominant type  of  dairy  operation  in  my  area 
and  in  the  entire  State  of  Minnesota.  Of  the 
•34  thousand  dairymen  hi  Minnesota,  about 
three-fourths  are  Grade  B  producers,  and 
one -fourth  are  Grade  A. 

With  this  brief  background,  I  will  now  tell 
why  I  came  to  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
incidentally  is  my  £rst  time  before  a  con- 
gressional committee. 

The  ecauomlc  climate  for  daii-y  farmers 
is  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  afiaiis  at  this 
time,  and  there  are  three  apparent  causes 
for  this. 

1.  Lar,"?e  dairy  imports  at  tlie  time  the 
normal  production  cycle  »vas  rising. 

2  High  feed  costs. 

3.  Low  support  prices. 

None  of  these  problems  were  brought  on 
by  dairy  farmers  themselves.  We  did  not  ask 
that  a  flood  of  subsidized  dairy  products  be 
bro\'gl|t  into  this  opuntry.  In  fact,  we  ha\e 
been  guying  for  years  that  loreign  bubsidies 
.'imouiit  to  unfair  competi'^ion  for  Amtrican 
dairj"men,  and  that  the  law  on  couuteivail- 
iug  duties,  should  l>e  enforced.  We  e'.pecially 
didn  t  need  these  imports  a^  a  time  when 
runaway  ^iflaiion  was  driving  up  our  costs 
(.1  prodfytion.  Last  year  we  badly  needed^ 
liigiier  n^lk  prices,  bi't  millions  oi  pounds 
of  imports:  \Ai.Te  brou^iht  in  to  liold  tlv  price 
down 

D3ir\  farmers  dirt  not  cau.-.e  liigh  feed 
prices.  In  fact,  many  of  us^re  .buyi;;t:  less 
ff;ed  Than  usual  ljecaii.se  we  cut  back  on  the 
number  of  cows  being -milked  or  cut  down 
on  tlic  amount  of  fjf-d  wc  ^.ve  each  cow 
Tiie  bit'tjest  factor  in  liigli  leed  prices,  i.p 
lO  ncnv.  ha.?  been  big  exp'^ri.-  i>ale.-..  which  we 
bar;lly  iieed.  wuli  help  and  eiicouragemeiii 
from  i'-.e  government.  I  am  in  la\or  ot  these 
oxp'-.rt  b:ile.<  becir.oe  griiii  farmers  need  » 
rt^'-eni  tr.iumc.  .nut  our  country  certaiiilv 
need.s  fl:e  e.xpart  b\is;:iess.  Now.  however, 
leed  s;.-ck.s  are  dangerously  lov>  with  a  pcvjr 
Iv'i-.cs'.  wetiiug 'u:;dcrvva.v^  •F< -d  piico  tiro 
in..t  giiiiij!  10  come  diT'^oi.-  \    .    --•,.' 
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for  low  support 


en  and  to  the 
the  d«?perate 
feel  that  tf  the 


pjices.  A  lot  of  dairymen  havp  written  letters 

tj    Se.'.ators    and    Congresbn 

Administration     explaining 

reed  for  hiflier  supports.  Wd 

export  sales  that  ov.r  econ<  my   needs  were 

helping  to  increase  feed  pric  er,  and  the  gov 

crnment   was   holding   down 

e;-panding   iniportp.   it  shou 

Furvive  financially  by  settind  the  dairy  sup 

I'.rt  J  rice  at  a  decent  level. 

What  dairymen  did  do  ov<  r  the  p.ist  two 
•"ears  as  things  have  gone  fro:n  bad  to  worse 
is  cut  back.  In  August,  Mli  nesota  had  42 
thousand  less  dairy  cows  thai  two  years  ago. 
thax  is  a  drop  of  more  than  one  cow  for 
each  dairyman  in  the  it  ate.  If  milk  prices 
stay  down  and  production  cotts  stay  up.  we 
hs.ve  to  cut  our  losses  as  beit  we  can,  and 
that  means  more  cows  going  po  market,  less 
production  per  cow,  some  farmers  getting 
out  of  dairying,  and  less  mill^  production. 

Let  me  give  you  some  exin'ples  of  how 
my  costs  have  gone  up.  In  one!  year,  the  price 
I  pay  for  gasoline  has  gone  uplsi  percent  and 
diesel  fuel  Is  up  71  percent.  Fefed  has  doubled. 
Machinery  prices  are  rising  s^  fast  that  it  is 
difTicult  to  get  a  dealer  to  even  quote  a  price. 

My  operating  expenses  on  the  farm  have 
gone  up,  but  I  also  know  th;it  the  operating 
t:;penses  of  the  cooperatives  \?ho  process  and 
market  my  miik  have  gone  up.  For  example, 
one  of  our  plants  reports  that  operating 
coijis  are  up  23  percent  over  a  year  ago.  That 
means  that  unless  we  can  pe  t  more  out  of 
the  n^arket  for  butter,  pyowdrred  milk  and 
chce.se.  I  get  le?s  money  on  tJ  e  farm  for  my 
milk.  Tlie  same  Is  true  of  hauling.  My  hauler 
hr.s  to  pay  the  same  high  fuel,  e<)uipment, 
iind  labor  costs  that  I  do.  so  he  needs  more 
to  stay  In  business.  I  pay  16  percent  more  for 
haiilirg  this  year  than  la-^t  tear.  I  end  up 
Wit*  less  money  for  my  ml  k  wUh  which 
lo  pay  my  farm  expenses. 

All'this  would  be  bad  enou  rh  if  las;  win- 
ters milk  price  had  held  at  m  sre  than  S-8  00. 
But  as  you  kno'.v.  the  bottom  ell  out  of  n'.ilk 
prices  during  April,  May,  and  June,  and 
there  !s  little  hope  of  anv  bij  Improvement. 
In  July,  Minnesota  Grade  B  producers  av- 
eraged only  $6.24  per  hundiedweight.  Last 
March  they  got  $3.01.  All  of  tiat  drop  come.s 
out  of  my  pocket. 

This  set  of  circumstances  i  dds  up  to  one 
thing — no  profits  and  big  los;  es.  The  econo- 
mists at  Land  OLaV.es  estimt  te  the  average 
Grade  B  producer  is  losing  slmost  a  dollar 
a  hundredweight  at  August  c(  .sts  and  prices, 
and  that  is  before  he  pays  hinself  a  cent  for 
his  own  labor  and  manaeeme  it. 

A  lot  of  thhigs  have  workei  I  against  daln,' 
farmers  over  the  past  year  oi  two.  but  now 
It  seems  that  Mother  Nat  ire  herself  Is 
against  us.  Mo.st  of  the  Midvesc  hart  a  bad 
crop  year  due  to  a  wet  spring ,  late  planting, 
and  summer  drought.  Minneiota  had  these 
same  things,  but  not  quite  a.  i  br.d  as  places 
like  Iowa  or  Illinois.  Wet  w  jf.ther  delayed 
spring  planting  in  my  srea  1  o  some  extent. 
Then  a  hot,  dry  July  left  a  si  ort  hay  supply 
i.ad  a  poor  qusliiy  cats  crop  Corn  was  not 
hurt  too  badly,  but  it  \v»»-yow  to  develop. 
Then,  on  September  2  we  nad  a  killing  frost 
over  a  large  area  of  the  Mid. -est.  .According 
to  the  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service, 
the  chance  of  such  an  early  f  'ost  In  my  area 
Is  zero.  But  we  did  get  frost  and  it  did  kill 
the  growing  corn,  soybeans,  j  and  other  fall 
crops.  The  Crop  and  Lives  ock  Reporting 
Service  estimates  that  over  3(  percent  of  the 
crops  were  damriged  in  CentrU  Minnesota. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  disc  juraged  and  so 
ore  my  neighbors  who  hope  ta  make  a  living 
In  the  milk  business.  We  know  that  v.e  are 
In  trouble,  and  we  know  tl  at  the  govern 
ment  has  the  means  to  helj: 
looks  to  us  as  t|ioueh  nobod; 
cures  what  happen-s  to  us.  1  lope  that  is  the 
wrong  impression. 

The  main  form  of  help  v.fc  need  Is  relief 
under    the    dairy    price    su  )port    program. 


us  out.  But  it 
in  go\ernment 


Ninety  percent  of  parity  would  help  and 
would  not  generate  huge  profits  to  dairy- 
men. This  Is  true  because  the  parity  index 
represents  the  combination  of  costs  experi- 
enced by  all  farmers.  Dalrj  farmers  experi- 
ence a  different  combination  of  costs.  The 
main  difference  Is  feed  which  represents  only 
about  12'V  of  the  parity  Index  but  accounts 
Irr  over  half  a  dairyman's  production  costs. 

Ninety  percent  of  parity  will  benefit  all 
milk  producers — Ornde  A  and  B  producers. 
Thli  form  of  relief  could  be  granted  immedl- 
btely  by  the  Administration. 

Also  dairy  farmers  would  like  some  guar- 
antee that  dairy  imports  do  not  hang  over 
t!.em,  like  a  dark  threatening  cloud,  to  be 
allowed  Into  this  country  again  If  prices 
fl;ould  rise  to  profitable  levels. 

We  need  the  help  of  you  gentlemen  to  get 
these  things  done.  So  far  our  appeals  to  the 
Adii.li.istration  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  keep  the  dairy 
Industry  in  a  healthy  economic  climate,  so 
that  we  keep  and  attract  young  farm  boys 
Into  It.  Dairy  farming  Is  hard,  demanding 
work  with  long  hours.  There  must  be  a  profit 
incentive  or  at  least  enough  to  cover  our 
cost  of  production  so  as  to  provide  some 
stability  to  the  industry  In  order  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  milk  to  con- 
sumers.  • 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
vou  have  given  me  to  present  our  problems, 
i  know  I  speak  for  thousands  of  dairy  farm- 
ers as  I  Eliare  these  concerns  with  you.  I 
Kte  the  picture  very  plainly  and  clearly  In 
my  community,  and  I  hope  that  you  have 
1  eVn  able  to  understand  me  and  can  help  us 
wjlh  the  solution. 

^    (Testimony  of  Mr.  Jim  Lefebvre) 

TTr.  Chairman.  I  em  Jim  lefebvre  of  Route 
2.  Box  355,  Elk  River,  Minnesota.  When  I 
returned  from  the  service  In  1958  my  wife 
Rita  and  I  formed  a  partnership  with  my 
lather  in  his  farm.  I  purchased  his  share 
in  lOea  when  he  retired,  in  fact,  I  repre- 
sent the  third  generatioa  of  farming.  My 
great-grandfather  movecL  here  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  I  am  farming  the  farm 
mv  grandfather  moved  oh  in  1900. 

We  presently  own  200  acres  and  rent 
ai  other  500  acres  of  crop  land.  Our  dairy 
herd  presently  has  56  cows  of  which  48  are 
milking.  We  have  50  additional  head  of 
calves  and  heifers.  We  have  a  family  of 
£  boys  and  1  girl.  The  three  oldest  boys  are 
doing  the  chores  and  milking  so  I  would  be 
r.  Tie  to  be  here  today.  We  live  cbotit  30 
mile?;  northwest  of  Minneapolis. 

Dairying  In  our  area  has  been  declining 
l.i  the  number  of  dairy  l&rms  for  the  last 
several  years  so  that  today  on  the  road  past 
our  place  there  are  only  two  farms  with 
cows  where  not  too  long  ago  there  were 
seven.  And  only  two  of  the.ie  farms  have 
changed  hands.  It  seems  that  we  dairymen 
are  not  doing  a  very  good  Job  of  replacing 
ourselves.  I'm  not  s\n-e  that  this  is  relevant 
to  what  we  are  here  for  tod.'-.y  but  I  feel  It  Is 
important  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  conMnue 
to  supply  tlie  consumer  with  the  volume  and 
quality  of  dairy  products  he  is  accustomed  to. 

The  year  of  1974  started  out  as  a  very 
bright  year  for  dr.irymen  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin.  Wo  had  Just  harvested  a  bumper 
crop  and  milk  prices  were  good.  Most  dalry- 
rrieii  in  our  area  produce  all  or  rncst  of  the 
feed  for  their  cows.  But  as  we  started  to 
prepare  for  the  new  crop  year  we  found 
prices  for  fertilizers  and  seeds  had  dou- 
bled and  In  some  cases  tripled.  After  a  cold 
wit  sprisig  oar  crops  were  off  to  a  very  late 
•tart.  With  a  drier  than  normal  July,  the 
crcips  were  even  more  delated  so  that  by 
Labor  Day  most  of  the  corn  was  two  to 
three  weeks  from  maturity.  At  that  time 
we  were  hit  with  a  severe  frost  throughout 
most  of  Jillnnesota  and  Western  Wisconsin. 
A  great  deal  of  the  corn  w  ill  not  be  able  to 
be  u?ie!i  for  grain  bv.t  only  silage.  I  estimate 


my  loss  of  crop  at  from  20  to  30';  .  I  will 
not  really  know  until  I  have  finished  harvest. 
This  means  then  that  a  dairyman  who 
normally  raises  enough  corn  for  grain  to  feed 
his  cows  will  be  forced  to  buy  corn  which 
wUl  probably  be  very  high.  At  any  rate  It 
looks  as  if  we've  been  dealt  a  double  blow 
of  high  imput  cost  In  our  crops  which  re- 
turned us  a  poor  crop  as  a  result  of  bad 
weather  f-^rcing  us  to  buy  high-priced  feed. 
Aiioiiier  possibility  we  have,  and  I  know 
many  dairy  farmers  are  considering.  Is  to  sell 
ov.r  cows  and  market  the  grain  rather  than 
to  feed  the  grain  to  the  cows  and  sell  milk. 
In  recent  days,  since  our  record  frost,  the 
Minneapolis  market  has  moved  up  steadi'y 
until  now  the  current  price  for  corn  deliv- 
ered to  the  farm  is  about  W  50  per  bushel. 
Soybean  prices  have  followed  about  the 
same  pattern  causing  the  price  of  soybean 
meal  to  Increase  In  price  very  rapidly.  Soy- 
bean meal  Is  a  basic  source  of  protein  for 
dairy  cows. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  better  how  our 
imputs  increased  from  J  973  to  1974  with  some 
price  comparisons.  FertUlzer  In  1973  cost 
.^92.00  per  ten.  In  1974  the  same  analysis  cost 
$163.00  per  ton.  Nitrogen  fertilizer  of  which 
corn  is  a  big  user  In  1973  cost  5.75  cents  t>er 
lb.;  in  1974  it  cost  14  cents  per  lb.  Alfa'lfa 
seed,  in  50  lb.  bags,  cost  $49.50  In  197.  and  in 
1974  it  cost  $93.00.  Diesel  fuel  In  July  of  1973 
was  19.2  cents  per  gallon  and  In  19'74  It  cost 
34.2  cents  per  gallon.  Dlcalclum  phosphate,  a 
feed  Ingredient  I  use  in  mv  cow  feed,  went 
from  $6.70  per  100  lb.  in  i973  to  $10.20  In 
1974.  Hay  price  In  our  area  went  up  during 
the  summer  from  $40  to  $60  per  ton  when 
•normally  it  should  go  down.  "Vou  can  easily 
see  the  squeeze  that  we  are  In  with  milk 
prices  declining  so  rapidly. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Dairy  Herd  Im- 
provement Association  gives  me  access  to  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  my  herd.  One 
point  of  information  Is  feed  cost  per  100  lbs. 
of  milk.  In  July  of  1973  feed  cost  per  100  lb.';, 
of  milk  was  S2.ll.  By  July  of  1974  It  had  risen 
to  $4.27.  .-it  the  .same  time  the  price  of  milk 
per  100  lbs.  had  decrea.sed  5  cents  from  $6  75 
to  $6,70  In  1974.  This  left  me  with  only  $2.';3 
per  100  lbs.  to  pay  all  my  other  expenses  such 
as  electricity,  taxes.  Interest,  veterinary  and 
maintenance.  I  had  very  little  left  to  pay  my- 
self any  wages  or  receive  any  return  on  niy 
investment. 

Many  dairymen  usfe  the  sale  of  btill  cbItcs 
as  a  source  of  additional  Income.  Last  year 
a  ?25  lb.  calf  would  bring  $100.00  and  rnore 
£t  a  local  sales  barn.  Today  this  same  cnlf 
would  have  a  hard  time  to  bring  $15.00.  Per- 
haps one  thing  that  kept  milk  production  up 
through  the  summer  as  prices  fell  was  the 
cheap  price  dairymen  received  for  cull  ccv.s. 
Many  dairymen  kept  these  cows  in  the  milk- 
ing herd.  However,  with  the  cows  coming  off 
p.istf.re  this  fall  and  a  short  supply  of  feed 
nit  St  of  these  cows  will  be  sold  and  probably 
a  few  extra,  linless  milk  prices  improve  very 
soon. 

n.'.IRV    FAIMrnS    in    .^!INI^ESOTA   WHO    H.*Vi;   Qtxr 
DAIRYING    IN     1974 

Darren  Shequen,  Bertha.  Minn.,  Dorothy 
Wells.  Verndale.  Minn.,  Russell  Shequen, 
Leader.  Minn.,  William  Lehman,  Eagle  EsMd, 
Minn.,  John  Talbott,  Bertha,  Minn.,  Piul 
Van  Buren,  Staples.  Minn. 

Caroline  Swiontek.  Breckenrldge,  Minn., 
Bernard  Loeks,  Campbell,  Minn.,  Raymrrid 
Aas,  Fergus  Palls,  Minn.,  Richard  Swiontek, 
Wahpeton,  Minn..  George  Mikulecky,  Uien, 
Minn  .  Chester  A.  Less,  Benson,  Minn.,  Wes- 
ley ^!•er6i:lg,  Elbow  Lake,  Minn. 

Cli.Tord  Nordby,  Elbow  Lake,  Minn.,  T  and 
H  Dairies.  Minneapolis.  Minn..  Perry  Rcorda, 
Ypsi'.antl,  Minn..  James  Schtiltz,  Fergus  Falls, 
MIr.n.,  Robert  Ilol/heirner,  Fergus  Falls, 
Minn..  Mrs.  Orvin  Hiide,  Ulen,  Minn.,  Tdwin 
Putikka.  .Sebeka.  Minn. 

Bi'd  Wallenberg,  Bertha,  Minn.,  Kenneth 
Kugltr,  Frhard,   Minn.,  James  Bej'er,  Kent, 
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Minn.,  Elmer  Olson,  Benson,  Mlun.,  Donald 
Lambert,  Clinton,  Minn.,  Oscar  Swenson, 
Ponsford,  Minn.,  Delroy  Schultz,  Appleton, 
Minn. 

Frank  &-  E.  Salic,  Winnebago,  Minn.,  How- 
ard Simmering.  Welcome,  Minn.,  Clifford  P. 
.J.ihn.soii,  Sherbuia,  Minn.,  Arnold  Dsleske, 
Woicome,  Minn..  Roland  Tletje,  Ceylon, 
Mlun.,  Donald  Tietje,  Fairmont,  Minn.,  Les 
ijvoboda  and  Sons,  Jackson,  Minn.,  C.  J. 
Fieseii.  Mountain  Lake.  Minn. 

Harold  Conlm,  Jackson,  IMinn..  Robert  Ol- 
.-on.  Alpha.  Minn..  Larry  Bortvit,  Dunne!!, 
Minn.,  Robert  E.  Voss,  St.  James.  Minn.. 
Arthur  W.  Bremer.  Fairmont,  Minn.,  Norman 
Odegaard,  Cevlon.  Minn..  Sell  F,"irm  Acct.. 
St.  James,  Minn  ,  Steven  K.  Teksten.  Odin, 
Minn. 

Gerald  Mceller.  V.'elcome.  Mi-.m  .  Dor.aM 
Vagle,  Sherburn.  Miun..  John  L.  Reineking. 
Winnebago.  Minn  ,  Raymond  Hcrrr.dicUson, 
Winnebago,  Minn.,  Connie  &  Peir.son.  St. 
James,  Minn..  Vii cent  I-latau.  St.  James, 
Minn.,  Richard  lomlinson,  Granada.   Minn. 

Marland  Stru.sse,  Sherburn.  Minn.,  W'. 
Eisenmenger,  Welcome,  Minn..  Dietrich 
Detert,  Duiiiiell.  Minn..  Elmer  Koehler. 
Ceylon,  Minn.,  Lawrence  Wehner.  Fairmnnt. 
Minn.,  Richard  Tietje.  Ceylon.  Minn..  Ltiella 
Fischer,  Granada.  Minn. 

Adolph  Brekken,  St.  James,  Minn..  Arthur 
Fischer,  Sleepy  Eye.  Minn..  Mrs.  R.  Hilles- 
heim,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.,  Meinrad  Domeier, 
New  Ulm,  Mirn..  Edwin  A.  Boeder,  Gibbon, 
Minn.,  Joseph  Hauscr.  Sleepy  F>e.  Minn. 

Wallace  Meckleiiberg.  New  Ului.  Minn., 
Tlieo  Fluegge.  New  Ulm.  Minn  Joseph  Dum- 
mer,  Gibbon,  Minn.,  Wlllard  Gluth.  Nev.- 
Ulm,  Minn..  Emly  I  nrsen.  Wii»i''.rop.  Minn., 
Mark  Sandag.  New  Ulm,  Minn..  J(>hn  Sondag. 
New  Ulm.  Minn. 

Ray  Holm.  New  Ulm.  Mini..  Myron  Berg. 
Wlnthrop.  Minn..  N<irbert  Hauser,  Winthrop, 
Minn.,  Marvin  Karau.  St.  James.  Minn.. 
Elmer  Besemer.  New  Clm.  Minn..  Peter  Meyer. 
New  Ulm,  Minn.,  Pete  De  Vlaemir.ck,  Wln- 
throp, Minn..  Edwin  Braulick.  Sleepy  E.ve, 
Mir.n.,  Bernard  Lr«i;g.  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

Ben  Sullivan,  Morton,  Minn..  Mar\  in  Weg- 
ner,  Lewisvi!le.  Minn.,  Pi-anklin  Wirih, 
Claieniont.  Minn..  Ronald  Ros.s,  Clareniont. 
Minn..  Schlroo  Bros.  Dairy.  Cosmos.  Minn.. 
Russell  Olson,  Becker.  Minn.,  Ben  Wunn, 
Clia.ska,  Minn. 

Glen  Beiiike.  Glcmro.  Minn..  Richard  ^• 
J.  Knoll.  Cokato.  Minn..  Reuben  Luebke.  New 
Germany,  Minn.,  A  and  B  Soren.son.  Norih- 
fleld.  Minn..  Eva  &  Leo  Gralf.  Diii.das.  Minn.. 
Arthur  Grotli.  Hastings,  Miim.,  Mrs.  Marie 
Dlcke,  Red  Wing.  Minn. 

Ray  Berning.  St.  Michael.  Minn  .  W  or  C 
Giese.  Loretto.  Minn..  Edmund  Gold.  Minne- 
apolls.  Minn..  Ronald  .V  H  Zr.nimach,  Htttch- 
inson.  Minn..  Leroy  Bahrke.  I/ester  Prairie. 
Minn.,  Donald  Sturge.^.  Hutchin.son.  Minn.. 
Edwin  Henir.ng.  Maple  Plain.  Minn..  Milan 
Hlavacek,.Kiitcliinsoii.  Mitiii..  Edwin  Kohls. 
Hutchinson.  Mum.  E  or  G  ScliuU/.  Belle 
Plaiiie.  Minn. 

L  or  D  Grambart.  C-.seo.  Minn..  Walter 
Hawkins.  Rogers.  Minn..  J  and  L  Bull.  Dun- 
das,  Minn..  Waller  Sorenson.  DennLson,  Minn  . 
Martin  or  R.  Eberlu-.rd.  St.  Pai'l.  Min!i..  Bi^r- 
lon  Bode,  GcoUhue.  Mmii.,  Elmer  Jnlnuson, 
Goodhue,  Minn. 

Blanche  Kallis.  Little  Fnl!'.  Minn..  Allen 
Stritesky,  Hutchii-.son.  Minn..  H  and  L  Hein- 
ccke,  Buffalo  Lake,  Minn..  Lulu  Va^^ar.  How- 
ard Lake,  Minn.,  John  Mosf..  Maple  Lake. 
Minn..  W  or  M  Neumann.  Buffulo.  Minn.. 
Catherine  Rother,  Hampton.  Minn..  Allen 
Sorteberg.  Anoka.  Minn..  Raymond  Keiu-.en. 
I?ush  City.  Minn..  F.  M.  or  F.  Vcelker.  Still- 
vater.  Minn..  A  »v  H  Cr.^upma.i  Clencoe. 
Minn..  Ronald  Suanson.  Browerville.  Minn.. 
Clarence  Kittleson.  Gofxlhue.  Minn..  Eldon 
Hoth,  Stewart.  Minn..  Clarence  Bodin,  Wav- 
erly.  Minn..  Mclrcv   Olson,  Zumbrota,  Minn. 

David  Buck.  Zumbrota.  Minn..  Leonard 
Bleck.  Rockford.  Minn..  Harvey  Etelilheiiner. 
Anoka.  Minn  .  Donald  LudomT;n.  Buffalo, 
Mliui.,  Donald  .\nuei'.-o!i.  Hutchinson.  Minn. 


Stanley  Piasecki,  Brainerd,  Minn.,  Wm. 
Bertlilaume,  Montrose,  Minn.,  Ernst  Pulkra- 
bek,  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  A  and  M  Schutte, 
Osseo,  Minn.,  A  or  D  Graff,  Northfield,  Minn., 
P  or  'V  Strand,  Lindstrom,  Minn.,  Edward 
Schiltgen,  Lake  Elmo.  Minn. 

Frank  Altrichter,  Randal!,  Minn.,  Harold 
Schroeder,  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  Clayton  Fobbe. 
Buffalo,  Minn.,  Palmer  Flaaen,  Zumbrota, 
Minn.,  Ma.  W.  Splllman,  Dennlson,  Minn., 
Wallace  Her.iy,  Lakeville,  Minn.,  Robert  Tor- 
ben.son.  Northfield.  Minn.,  Fred  C.  Lau, 
Princeton.  Minn  .  Mrs.  A.  Senlycki,  Little 
Fall.s.  Minn.,  Donald  Lowe,  Little  Falls, 
Minn..  Wm.  Kurowski.  Little  Falls,  Minit., 
Alex  S.ay,  Little  Falls.  Minn. 

Harlan  Harries  Sherburn.  Minn..  Kent  .Mil- 
son,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  Gary  E.  Johnaon. 
Hayv.-ard,  Minn..  W'illiam  Walton,  GlenvlUe, 
Minn.,  C.  D.  Jones.  Hollandale.  Minn..  Ben 
1  ukua.  Alden.  Miun  .  Alek  G.  Broskoff,  Albert 
Lea.  Minn. 

Mariln  T.  Har.-son.  Hayvvard.  Minn..  La- 
n-.oyne  Hiedomann.  Albert  Lea.  Minn.,  Homer 
C.  Johnson,  Austii»  Minn.,  Albert  Ebsen,  Al- 
bert Lea.  Minn.,  Bowman,  Degn  *.-  Bowman, 
HoUaiKiale,  Mmn...  Arnold  Banger:.  Glenville, 
Min... 


U£;PRE?SED  DAIRY  AND  LIVESTOCK 
PRICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presidrnt,  I 
h;i\e  become  e.xtiemely  concerned  over 
ihe  plight  of  our  dair.v  and  livestock 
larmers  in  trying  to  make  a  living  and 
.<!imoly  stay  in  busine.ss. 

Our  urban  consumers  have  taken  in- 
ex'pen.sive  food  for  granted  for  many 
year.s.  The  recent  iiicreases  in  food  cost.s 
are  not  understood  generally,  and  the 
American  farmer,  unfortunately,  has 
been  linked  by  the  administration  to  the 
oil  producing  coimtries  as  a  major  vil- 
lain in  the  inflation  struggle. 

Meanwhile,  the  costs  of  production  for 
the  farmer  have  increased  on  a  rough 
average  from  15  to  20  percent  during 
tlie  past  .vear.  For  dairy  farmers,  the  per- 
centage increase  has  been  estimated  at 
39  percent  during  the  past  year. 

Hearings  have  been  held  by  the  Kou.se 
this  veek  on  dairy  price  supports,  the 
Senate  will  hold  hearings  on  September 
30.  and  the  Department  has  announced 
ii :aiin;'.s  for  October  8. 

We  need  price  relief  for  our  farmers 
width  takes  account  of  their  increased 
costs  of  production.  As  one  young  Clear- 
wtitev.  Minn.,  dairy  farmer  stated  re- 
cently: 

Where  are  you  going  to  be  able  to  buy 
milk,  butter,  cjieese  and  ice  cream,  and  what 
will  be  the  price  If  It  is  available,  when  all 
of  us  dairy  farmers  have  been  dri\eu  out  ol 
bii;-iness? 

The  same  farmer  also  indicated: 
I  am  paying    14  cents  per  pound   lor    ilie 
feed  I  must  give  my  cows,  and  I  am  receiv- 
ing,' only  6.7  cents  per  pound  for  the  milk 
they  produce  and  I  sell. 

I  am  told  by  dairy  J.-'eople  that  moie 
dairy  farmers  would  be  selling  oiT  their 
herds  if  the  prices  for  beef  were  not  .so 
low. 

Reports  from  tlie  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  that  tiie 
.slau,ghter  of  cows  is  10  percent  above 
normal,  and  the  slaughter  of  sow.s  i.s  7 
to  9  percent  above  normal. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  not  gen- 
erally known,  and  we  must  do  a  better 
.iob  of  educating  the  public  on  the.se  is- 
.sues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
news  releases  from  the  Minnesota  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  and  an  article 
from  Minnesota  Agriculture,  "Milk  Pi'o- 
ductlon  Drops  to  26- Year  Low:  Milk 
Feed  Ratio  Worst  in  Years,"  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  bebig  no  ob.iectior.  tlie  mateiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

N;  v.s  RELrASE  on  Tnn  Dairy  Indvstrv.  Min- 
nesota Dtpartmeni  of  AcEicfLTt-R- 
The  problems  of  America's  dairy  induitrv 
have  been  far  more  filsastrons  for  Minnesota's 
$1.5-billlon  dairy  industry  than  earlier  esti- 
mated, and  combined  with  recent  weather 
disasters  of  I'lprecedented  scope,  threatens 
calamity  for  that  vi'al  industry.  Agriculture 
Commi.'fsioncT  Jon  V.efald  charged  todfiy. 

He  reported  that  an  oRici.-il  mid-year  inven- 
tory of  Minne.'iL't.i  driiry  farms  just  completed 
sliowed  ih^t  t!ie  state  was  down  to  an  all- 
time  low  of  34.198  milk  producing  farms  and 
revealed  the  loss  of  3.188  such  farm^  in  the 
past  fiscal  year,  h  month  a^o  Conimi  .-ioner 
Wci'ald  had  unoflicially  estimated  the  loss  of 
dairy  farms  at  1.500. 

The  stirvey  was  iv.o  months  in  process  by 
the  State-Federal  Crop  and  Livestock  Report - 
in<;  Service,  based  en  actual  producer  record? 
oi  every  dairy  firm  buying  milk  during  June 
Irom  Minnesota  farmers. 

Coinmiasioner  Wcfald  said  the  numerical 
lot.=;  ol  dairy  farms  in  fiscal  1974  was  the  worst 
since  1971  and  the  8.5','  loss  it  represented 
was  the  worst  ratio  since  fiscal  1969.  Since 
ntid-1965 — just  nine  yt&rs — Minnesota  has 
lo.st  nearly  half  its  dairy  farms. 

He  pointed  out  tliat  the  record  date  for  the 
inventory  miniinizes  the  impact  of  the  sum- 
mer drought  and  hail  damage  on  dairy  farmer 
decisions  to  quit  operation.  Evaluation  of 
crop  losses  did  not  begin  until  mid-July  and 
have  mounted  since. 

"With  the  exception  of  abovU  si.N  months, 
the  last  quarter  of  1973  and  first  quarter  of 
1974.  the  price  farmers  have  been  rcceivlnt' 
for  milk  production  has  been  tao  low  to  make 
a  decent  living  for  most  of  the  past  25  years." 

"Production  cost.s  are  skyrocketing  out  of 
sight  for  the  dairy  farmer  right  now.  b^anse 
of  significant  midwest  wide  weather  damage 
to  feed  grains  and  other  crops.  Reports  we 
are  recei\ing  currently  from  all  o\er  Min- 
nesota reflect  the  sad  personal  traged"  that 
is  taking  place." 

"One  most  recent  graphic  example."  Com- 
niis.5ioner  Wcfald  cited,  "was  the  bitter  letter 
irom  a  21 -year  old  Clearw.iter  dairy  farmer 
whose  case  is  unfortunately  typical  of  prac- 
tically every  young  dairy  larmer  getting 
started  under  hea\y  debt.  .  .  .  "He  wrote, 
'where  are  you  going  to  be  able  to  buy  milk, 
hiMier,  cheese  pnd  ice  cream,  ar.d  v.hat  will 
oe  the  price  If  it  is  available,  whei:  all  of  us 
dairy  farmers  have  been  driven  out  of  b'usi- 
ne.s.s'.' ■ 

Commissioner  Wefald  .said  that  al'.  con- 
sumers should  give  that  youu;;  farmer'.*  chal- 
lenging question  .serious  consideration.  Every 
urban  resident  who.se  Job  is  related  to  the 
transportation,  processing,  packaaing  and 
di.sl  ri'oution  of  dairy  products  should  give  the 
question  strong  consideration,  too.  he  added. 

The  young  Clearv.ater  farmer  also  provideJ 
a  graphic  insight  into  his  problem  and  that 
of  mo.st  other  Minnesota  dairy  farmers  at  tin 
bottom  of  tl'.e  notion's  federal  milk  price 
index:  "I  am  paying  14  cents  per  pound  for 
the  feed  I  must  give  my  cow.'--,  and  I  Pin  re- 
cpiving  onlv  6.7  cent'-;  per  pound  for  the  milk 
tliey  produce  and  I  sell." 

('oinmissioner  Wefald  said  that  even  un- 
der normal  conditions  the  dairy  farmer  is 
looi-ting  at  increa;-.ing  "feed  costs  to  maintain 
ii:i!k  production  tiirough  the  winter  .sea.soii. 

"But  the  weather  has  made  this  fall  any- 
tiiiiis  bvt  a  normal  situation.  Between  niid- 
Ji.lv  and  mid-August  the  average  Minnesota 
pri'-e  for  dairy  ration  jumped  25'-.  the  price 
tlio  farmer  t^eis  for  his  milk  a  feeble  1 ' .  ." 

"Durin;/  the  first  eight  months  of  1974  the 
price  of  corn  increased  40'.  ,  oats  by  23 ' ,   and 
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d    oriic  iai    sUite 


;sloner  Jon  Vfe- 


the  cost  of  hay  by  42^; ,  wHle  the  price  the 
rarmer  received  Tor  milk  dr  ppcd  by  21.5',  , 
Comn.ii.sloner    Wefald    que: 
pri'^e  average  stitiElics, 

A  shni-p  and  still  devplojjlng  incrcnae  In 
.  c.-i-.inercial  ?laughler  of  vit 
Frochiction  resources  Is  wrl  Ing  a  new  chap- 
ter in  tiio  1971  disaster  story  of  livestock  pro- 
t'u-.'crs.  AcrlcultiTre  Coin:n'i 
f.^i.d  reported  today. 

Ke  said  thf.t  a  special  sdrvey  oi   liidu.stry 
unU  icdcr.'.l  ofSc  als  revcilci 
Jiesc.a  cow  slauglifcr  l.s   10 
oud  sow  slaughter  Ij  7  to  f>  ; 
"Co'.vs  and  sov.s  by  r.ucT  lar 
stoc!:  for  future  production, 
addlii:;,  "this  iell-oll  is  no' 
forced.by  the  unbearable  lot 

•'These  examples  of  the  eo( 
livestock  Industry  is  cxperie 
to  have  some  fulure  impact 
supplies  a!id  prices  for  milk 
ucts."  Co;umissiorer  Wefald 

"Dairy  and  beef  cov.-  kill  li 


moved  Just  In  two  weeks  fror  i  a  normal  aver- 


age of  about  30  ^'  of  the  total 


to  about  '10';,.  Sow  slaughterjfor  pork  for  the 

week  ended  September  lllh 

total  hog  kill,  compared  to  a 

1*50.  according  to  actur>l  fectral  slatliitics 


"However,  the  .sow  kill  a  tually  is  much 
stronger  than  that,  accord;  11  ;  fo  c..c  fcclernl 
spokesman — realistically  pro!  ably  about  22' 
of  the  total  hog  slaughter,  b  >:T.use  a  .signif- 
icant volume  of  light  scw.<  acttial^v  were 
counted  as  butc'icr  hops.  "Th  s  is  0  real  prob- 
lem," Commissioner  Wefald  s  iggested,  "when 
you  oons,ider  that  each  sow  Is  ncnnally  cnpa 
ble  of  producing  10  Vj  12  p'^s  per  litter  for 
fucure  pork  prtjducHo:i.' 

Commissioner  WefflUi  crldlthat  one  of  t'le 


slnughter  of  dain,"  cow.<^  too  1 
comrnerci:;!  plar.ts — generf 
vised  that  the  increased  slaug 
of  dairy  cows  is  "sharp". 
Published    federal    slau-h.t 


that  the  -Min- 
above  norra.xl 
"above  normal. 
'  are  tiie  Ijrcod 
he  cmijhasi.-^cd. 
ly  c'-!oloe,  but  is 
1  situation." 
ncmlc  crisis  our 
iring  are  bound 
up.)n  consun^er 
and  meat  prod- 
atateci. 
;  M;nn:;Oi.a  has 


cattle  ?Ia"ghter 


uas  20':    of  the 
13';  rhtio  a  yenr 


Roy  Holmflr.,  Pres.  of  Utah -Idaho  Farmers 
Union;  Jack  Rose,  President  of  the  Ohio 
Farmers  tJnloa;  and  Vincent  Rltten  vice 
President  of  Minnesota  Farmers  Union. 

Earlier  in  the  day.  the  Minnesota  rro"? 
met  v.ith  members  of  the  U.S.  House  from 
Minne.-iota  and  at  separate  sessions  at  the 
offices  of  Senator  Hut>ert  K.  H'umphrey  and 
Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Armed  \iith  profit-and-!oss  fisures  from 
their  own  operations,  the  NFU  member-s 
siresoCd  t.'ie  diif.culties  they  are  h:iving  due 
to  iiiitut-ion  aiid  h.'^.h  Input  costs. 

On  llio  dairy  side,  they  posed  the  re-U 
jrcspe::.  of  milk  s:>.ortaees  in  the  months 
aiiead  as  tiair;.  iv.on  are  driven  out  of  opera- 
tion. 

Already,  it  Ls  apparent  that  US.  milk  pro- 
duction fcr  the  year  will  drop  below  114  bil- 
lion pounds  and  will  be  the  lowest  in  25 
years — since  1948. 

At  the  same  time  th.at  mi'.k  prices  ha\-e 
uijpL^r),  feed  costs  have  advan.sd  and  milV:- 
lec;l  ratio  has  become  stii;  more  unfavorable. 

For  Av^u'-t.  the  return  to  dcirymcn  on  a 
pound  of  r.Aik  ■»;il  buy  oi.Iy  1.1  "pounds  ol 
leod  concen irate,  down  from  a  ligurc  of  1.29 
in    July    a:id    the    wor.,t    in   .sjveva!    ytavs. 

Minnesot  ins  on  the  Fly-In  are: 

Jerry  Knnlon,  Belle  Plalp-s;  Merle  Ji!i.lc=, 
Sa.ik  Coiitre:  B.Tt  S  hwinj'liammer,  Albany; 
Tom  tienri'-h.  Erowerville;  Knuto  Nclr.on. 
MiUca;  Jim  Hofir.i'-n,  Milaca;  Dcnnld  Pat- 
r.odt;  MHac.i;  J.  R.  Larson;  Milaca:  Ed  R-'dok, 
Little  Falls:  Chailes  Waldo.  Winona;  Vince' 
nitior,  Chokio:  Dennis  Larsp:i,  Randall.  Gor- 
aou  .MacVey,  nLrnum;  Vcrner  Anderson.  New 
Yoil;  All  \%  and  Arlan  Kenyon,  New  York 
.'lihs. 


midwest's  m.-jor  packers  sm  :iali;'in;;  in  the      TTIi:  Dr'-.TK  CI-'  DR.  S.^M  OKR  BLACK 


irirc  for  average 
Holstvltis  ad- 
iter  miirkeiings 

r   .statistics   do 


not  provU'e  breakouts  of  sen  r.ne  figinps  for 


dair;  cov.s,  but  combine  dair 
in  the  same  trtal. 


atid  oeef  cov,^ 


Mn.K   Prcduction   D:;ope   to    26- Year   Low; 

RTilk-Fted  Prici:  R.-^ticm  W  3r<:t  i>;  Yeais 

Sixteen  Minne.sota  dairy  {  'rmers  are  part 
of  the  National  Pampers  U*:  ion  Fly-In  this 
week  seeking  to  impress  Was  .im;ton  otiiclals 
v.iih  the  urgency  of  the  sil  nation  01  dairy 
producers  and  cattle  raisers. 

The  Mlnncsotans  bourde  I  tlie  Fanners 
Union  plane  at  Rochester  \  oi'daj  ir.orning 
and  are  returnin^t  this  afterni  loh  (Thursday). 

Altogether.  SDnie  ire  dAir.mcn  a:;d  live- 
stock producers  from  12  stale  i  arc  in  the  r.n- 
tional  capital. 

In  a  session  at  the  U.S.  Dep  irtment  of  Af  rl- 
culiure  TucL^day  after-iocn.  tl  le  Flv-fn  Group 
met  with  J.  Dawson  Ahalt.  of  the  U.S.D.A. 
staff,  economists  group.  Kf  stcr  .■Vdains  of 
ASCS,  Herbert  L.  Forest  of  tl*  U.S. DA.  Dairy 
Division:  Robert  R.  Miller.  Bairv'  Fcrnomls't 
in  the  Economic  ne.se.irch  S  rvice.  and  Bob 
Mc^tillan  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Lial  on  staff. 

Just  prlrr  to  the  U  S.O.A  session,  it  bo- 
came  l.ncwn  that  the  depa:  tment  h,is  an- 
nounced that  a  nstiOiVide  heamg  to  re- 
view Class  I  milk  prices  v.-oi^  I  be  h.cid  in  the 
near  utuie.  This  wa.s  regaid  ;d  by  observers 
as  p,  diversionary  tactic  to  sh(  w  that  U.S.D.A. 
v.as  doing  something  about  1  he  dairy  situa- 
tion. One  U.S.D.A.  oOlclal  a  t  the  Farmers 
Union  session  said  it  was  r.ioie  than  a  coln- 
cidc'ice  that  the  ai;nouncericnt  happened 
at  a  time  when  the  Farmers  t  nicn  d^l;  vincn 
were  in  the  city 

At  press  time.  Wednesday]  afternofn,  a 
'elect   group   of    14   farmers   vas   prenentlng 


the  case  at  the  White  House 


Dr.  Norman  E  Rcss.  Jr.,  Ass(  elate  Director 
for  Agriculture  and  Human  ^flairs  on  the 
U  S    Domestic  Council. 

Leading  the  White  House  delegation  wrro 


meeting  with 


Mi-.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Sam  Or.'  Biack  ci/Sp^rtanburg,  S.C.  an 
eminent  man  ol  medicine  and  a  distin- 
Ciiishcd  South  Cardiniar..  died  July  23, 
iy74,  at  the  ape  of  84. 

His  loijg  and  oui..'.t.inding  .service  to  his 
cr.inmunity  and  to  liis  fellow  man  has 
benefited  the  thoiisand.s  who  have  sought 
his  help  and  the  rewards  of  his  v.ork  and 
vision  will  survive  for  generations  vet  to 
come.  He  and  his  fatiier  and  his  brother 
built  and  operated  the  Mary  Black  Hos- 
pital iii  Spartanburg  which  is  today  one 
of  the  i:n;-o;Uuu  medical  institutions  of 
ti'f^  iirea. 

Wiiile  Ur.  B.'ack  was  v.idely  known  for 
Lis  hkill  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  and 
as  a  great  humanitarian,  he  ?lso  was 
nctod  civic  leader  and  devoted  .sports- 
invr..  As  a  dedicated  alumni;;,  of  W&fTord 
Coilege  he  served  that  fine  institution  in 
numeroui  v.-ay.s.  However,  one  cf  his 
most  mer«Ti>?.l)le  services  to  WofTnrd  was 
his  anntjft/ position  as  teran  physician  to 
the  football  squad.  In  tnat  capacity,  he 
is  well  remembered  for  his  sideline  duties 
duiing  gsm.es  and  his  demonstrated  en- 
Uvasia.sm  lor  the  success  of  his  players. 

•'Dr.  Sam,"  as  he  w^  affectionately 
kr.own.  w  as  long  rccogniL'ed  for  his  inter- 
est in  bird  dogs  and  the  field  trial  com- 
petitior^i  whicii  he  won  throughout  this 
country  and  in  Canada.  In  that  capacity 
he  was  recognized  among  outdoorsmen 
all  over  America  for  the  quality  of  the 
bird  dog.s  wliich  he  iiMsed.  trained,  and 
handled  in  larflung  competition. 

Althoue^h  his  interests  in  life  were 
many,  he  v.as  chicfiy  a  physician  who 
practiced  the  healinc  .'.rts  and  sciences 
with  consunimat*  skill.  He  was  an  active. 
member  of  the  South.  Carolina  Medical 
A.-ssociation,   Amcric.in  College  cf   Sur- 


geons. American  Medical  Association; 
and  he  v  as  a  past  first  vice  president  of 
the  Southern  Medical  Association  and 
was  a  past  president  of  both  the  Tri- 
State  Medical  Association  and  Surgeons 
of  the  Southern  Railway. 

Since  1971,  he  had  served  as  president- 
emeritus  of  the  Mary  Black  Memorial 
.Hospital  medical  staflf,  after  his  many 
^veai's  of  active  direction  of  that  out- 
standiiiK  staff.     • 

Dr.  EJack  vas  born  at  Wellford,  non- 
Spartanburg,  a  .'son  of  the  late  Dr.  Hugh 
Ratchford  Bi.Tc!:  and  Mrs.  Mary  Louisa 
Snoddy  EJa?!-,  After  .tiraduatlrn  from 
V/cfcid  Coilege  in  iCll.  he  was  gr.id- 
uated  with  lienors  from  Jefferson  Med- 
ical Schoji  in  Philadelphia.  Sub.sc- 
q'uently.  he  did  po.stgraduate  work  at  Je.'- 
fei'ocn  Ho.-^pjtal  and  at  the  Mayo  C'iiiio  m 
Rorhcjter.  Minn.  , 

Afier  n-Jiitai-y  service  in  World  Wr.r  T, 
Di-.  Blacl;  returned  to  Spartanburg  to 
be:  in  the  medical  practice  which  wxs  to 
Hitr.n  ?c  much  to  so  many.  In  joining  Mie 
family  m.edical  team  which  inclrdec  Is 
rather  and  b-other,  tlic  late  Dr.  Hugh  S. 
Eiiack.  thr'  foitndation  wrs  laid  for  tlie 
outstandinff  hc^pital  they  were  to 
develop. 

Ml*.  President,  this  was  a  man  of  dodi- 
caticn,  tilcnt,  and  compassion.  All  wiio 
knew  him  or  sought  his  medical  service 
prospcied  b.v  hi.-,  expert ii-e  in  matters  of 
health  and  in  the  human  understanding 
wi'.'i  which  he  conducted  himself.  He  was 
a  man  who  enjoyed  life  and  partiripat:'!d 
i!i  it  to  tlie  fullest  while  aiming  for  the 
rods  cf  worthy  achievement.  It  is  an 
CN  ample  for  ea.?h  of  as  to  follow. 

It  is  loo  se!d-)!n  that  people  of  Dr. 
Biacks  caliber  and  character  come  t'lcng. 
Ke  will  be  sorely  mirsed. 

Mr.s.  'riiui-mo>id  jciiis  m?  in  e^ttei-'ding 
d-ep  svnipathy  to  the  family.  Survi\ins 
i^.re  hi.s  wife.  Mrs.  Salli?  Marvil  Black:  a 
son.  Dr.  Sa;n  Orr  Black,  Jr.  of  S]3arjan- 
bui'g;  a  daugliter.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Barre,  if 
Campobello.S.C;  a  brother,  Paul  Black 
of  Spaxtanbui-g:  and  tv.'o  sisters.  Miss 
Ro-sa  Black  cf  Spartanburg,  ar.d  Mr.s.  'G. 
Phillips  of  Dallnt,  Tex. 

IvTr.  President,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
-.1  numl'er  of  articles  ard  editorials  ap- 
i  .eared  in  many  publications.  I  &£;k  unani- 
mous consent  tb.T  '  four  .such  representa- 
tive accounts  be  printed  in  th?  Recof.d  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  rem^rics,  as  fol- 
lows: "  -Dr.  Sam'  Is  Dead:  Senices  Here 
Today.'  the  Spartanburg  Herrld,  Sr.ar- 
tanbunr.  S.C.  July  24,  1974;  "Dr  Sar-n 
Orr  Black  It-  Dr^ad."  the  American  Field 
mag37'i;ie.  Au?uct  3,  1974:  "Dr.  Snm  Orr 
BUick.  Sr."  V/SPA-TV.  Spartanbt:rg. 
S.C  July  25.  ]j74;  and  "Dr.  Black.  Sr  . 
An  Institutioti.'  the  Spartanburg  Herald. 
Spr.rtanburg  S.C  July  24.  1S74. 

Tliore  beins;  no  obiection,  the  material 
was  ordere.i  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrro.-^i. 
as  follow.^ : 

I  From  the  Spartanburg  Herald.  Jfly  24,  1074  ] 
"Dr.  Sam'  Is  Dead;  Services  Hkri:  Tod^y 
Dr.  Sam  Orr  Black,  Sr..  84,  of  516  Sherwo-.d 
Circle,  a  practicing  physicinn-s.irgeon  in 
Sparlanbviig  County  since  ItllO,  died  Tues- 
day morning  at  4  in  Mary  Black  MemnrlHl 
Hospital   after   a   long   Illness. 

A  Dative  of  Wellford,  Dr.  Black  was  the 
.son  of  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Ratchford  Elaclt 
and  Mary  Loul.<-a  Suoddy  Black. 

He    was    educated    at    Sewanee    Military 
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Academy  and  the  WofTord  Fitting  School, 
graduated  from  Woflord  College  In  1911;  and 
ill  1915  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
JeiTerson  Medical  School  in  Piiiladelphia. 

He  received  a  gold  medal  for  his  work  in 
tonito-urinary  dii-eafes,  and  another  in 
suraery. 

He  did  post-gvaduate  work  at  Jefferson 
Ko.spital  and  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  where  he 
was  personal  assistant  to  Dr.  Charlie  Mayo. 

Dr.  Black  left  the  Mayo  Clinic  to  enter 
military  service  m  World  War  I.  and  after 
the  war  returned  to  Spartanburg  and  began 
private  practice  with  his  father  and  his 
brother,  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Black. 

"Dr.  Sam,"  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
to  his  colleagues  and  patients,  served  as 
medical  director  of  the  Spai  tanijurg  General 
Hospital  until  1925  when,  with  his  father 
end  brother,  he  built  and  operated  the  Mary 
Black  Hospital  on  £.  Main  Street  at  Oakland 
Avenue. 

The  hospital  remained  In  operation  there 
tintil  May  1,  1968,  when  patients  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Mary  Black  Memorial  Hos- 
pital on  Skylyn  Drive.  He  served  as  a  lifetime 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  hos- 
pital. » 

In  1934,  Dp  Black  v,as  appointed  to  the 
City  Board/€f  Health  where  he  served  as 
chairman.  "He  was  a  member  of  First  Pres- 
byterian Chtirch.  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Wofford 
Alumni  Association.  S.  C.  Medical  Association, 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association. 

He  was  co-founder  and  past  president  of 
the  Wofford  Eleven  Club;  past  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wofford;  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Wofford  AUmmi  Association;  past 
first  vice  president  of  the  Southern  Medical 
Association;  past  president  of  Tri-State  Med- 
ical Association  and  Surgeons  of  Southern 
Railway. 

In  1971,  Dr.  Black  was  named  president 
emeritus  of  the  Mary  Black  Memorial  Hos- 
pital medical  staff. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ssllie  Marvil 
Black;  Dr.  Sam  Orr  Black  Jr.  of  Spartan- 
burg; daughter,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Barre  of  Canipo- 
bello;  brother.  Paul  Black  of  Spartanburg: 
sisters.  Miss  Rosa  Black  of  Spartanbtirg  and 
Mrs.  John  G.  Phillips  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

Services  4  today  at  First  Presbyterian 
Church  by  Dr.  Fred  Poag  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Keating;  burial  in  Greenlawn  Memorial  Gar- 
dens. 

Pallbearers:  Lou  Cagglano,  Henry  Mitchell 
Sr.,  Richard  E.  Mitchell,  Dr.  William  Bonner, 
Elton  Dixon  Crenshaw  Jr.,  Conley  Snidow, 
Bernells  Demo.  Earle  Hormell;  honorary  es- 
cort will  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Mary  Black  Memorial  Hospital,  and 
Johnny  Epps,  Johnny  Beatty  and  Arnette 
Jackson. 

Body  in  church  at  3. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  niemorlal.s  may  be  made 
to  Mary  Black   Memorial   Hospital. 

Floyd's  Greenlav.n  Chapel. 


[From  the  American  Field  maga7ine. 

Aug.  3.  19741 

Dr.  Sam  Orr   Black  Is  Dfad 

Dr.  Sam  Orr  Black,  85.  of  Spartanburg. 
S.C,  died  at  4:00  A.M.  on  Tuesday,  July  23, 
Th»  celebrated  medico  and  eminent  sport.s- 
man  bad  suffered  spells  of  Illness,  but  his 
passing  will  be  mourned  deeply  by  a  com->i 
munity  he  advanced  In  many  ways  aitd  by 
all  his  Innumerable  friends. 

Dr.  Black,  distinguished  in  appearance,  e.x- 
uding  a  physical  attractiveness  and  mental 
alertness,  had  the  gratification  of  having  his 
son  follow  In  his  M.D.  footsteps,  and  the 
Mary  Black  Memorial  Hospital,  a  monument 
to  Dr.  Sam's  mother,  will  continue  to  serve 
Spartanburg  as  it  has  for  many  years.  Some 
readers  may  recall  that  there  was  a  big  ren- 
ovation and  expansion  program  for  th©  hos- 
pital a  few  years  ago.  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  medical  centers  In  the  South- 
ea.st. 


Dr.  Black  was  a  dyed-in-the-wool  field 
trialer,  prominent  In  the  bird  dog  game  over 
a  long  span  of  years.  His  fellow  townsmen, 
Robert  Z.  Cates,  also  played  a  big  role  over 
several  decades,  though  not  so  active 
recently. 

Dr.  Sam.  n?  he  was  affectionately  known, 
was  an  outstanding  figure  in  AFTCA  affairs, 
not  so  much  from  an  official  standpoint  as 
tompetlng  In  the  leading  events,  wherein  he 
enjoyed  a  share  of  success.  It  is  recalled  that 
he  won  the  National  Amateur  Quail  Cham- 
pionship in  1945  with  Dr.  Sams  Titania.  She 
was  from  the  famous  Air  Pilot  Sammy — 
Titan's  Girl  Utter.  He  bred  and  owned  a 
goodly  num'oer  of  winners  and  enjoyed  han- 
dling them  himself  in  amateur  competition. 

Safari  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
noted  performers  which  Dr.  Black  owned.  He 
^old  her  as  a  Derby  to  S.  H.  Vredenburgh 
and,  as  all  know.  Safari  went  on  to  win  ten 
Open  championships.  Dr.  Black  was  fond  of 
telling  why  he  decided  to  let  Mr.  Vredeu- 
bergh  have  "Judy."  Bscause  tlie  full  details 
v.ere  published  previously,  it  may  be  said 
briefly  that  because  Dr.  Black  had  the  ill 
fortune  to  lose  several  extraordinary  pros- 
pects at  an  early  age.  he  was  afraid  that  his 
ownership  might  jinx  Safari  in  one  way  or 
another  and  reluctantly  agreed  with  John  S. 
Gates  to  let  Mr.  Vredenburgh  have  her.  But 
the  Spartanburg  surgeon  never  lost  his  keen 
interest  in  and  fondness  for  "Judy." 

Deepest  condolences  are  extended  to  the 
bereaved  family.  Funeral  services  were  from 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Spartan- 
burg at  4:00  P.M.  on  Wednesday.  July  24. 
Kcijiiiescat  in  pace. 


of  hi.s  devotion.  He  was  a  past  member  of  its 
Board  of  Trtisiecs  and  served  as  pre.^ident  of 
the  Wofford  Alumni  A^oniatlon. 

Dr.  Black  was  appointed  to  the  City  Bosrd 
of  Health  in  1934  and  became  it.s  long-time 
chairman  and  guiding  light.  He  remained 
chairman  until  changed  needs  and  functioa.s 
brought  abotit  a  merger  into  the  Cotinty 
Health    Department    in   the    1950's. 

Through  such  m.5titiitions  he  served — and. 
In  a  real  sense.  Dr.  Black  was  himself  an 
institution. 

Many  Wo.fford  football  fans  wi'.l  remember 
hi--  pacing  the  .sidelines,  year  after  year,  min- 
istering to  the  players  with  fatherly  gentle- 
ness and  urging  them  to  victory. 

Countless  patients  and  many  others  knew 
him    ■with    affection    as    "Dr.   Sam." 

He  was  a  man  firmly  faithfiU  to  his  beliefs 
and  dedicated  to  their  fulfillment. 


Da.  S.\r.i  Orr  Black.  Sr. 

The  passing  of  Dr.  Sam  Oir  Black,  Senior, 
removes  from  tiie  Spartanbiu'g  scene  one  of 
its  most  gifted  citizens  and  one  ■who  made 
many  contributions  to  the  betterment  of  lUe 
in  the  Piedmont  area. 

'T!ie  Mary  Black  Memorial  Hospital  stands 
as  a  monument  to  his  foresight  and  to  his 
dedication  in  providing  medical  service. 
Without  federal  aid  he  and  his  associates 
built  a  modern  facility  designed  to  provide 
the  best  and  most  efficient  hospitalization 
facility  available.  It  was  his  crowning 
achievement  that  he  could  do  this  without 
taxpayers'  money. 

Next  to  the  hospital,  Woflord  College  was 
his  greatest  love.  Those  who  attended  the 
football  games  at  Snyder  Field  will  always 
remember  Dr.  Sam  on  the  sidelines  admin- 
istering to  the  Wofford  players  who  had  been 
hurt  and  cheering  those  on  the  field. 

Dr.  Sam  was  a  sportsman  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  Bird  hunters  far  and  wide  knew 
of  his  bird  dogs  who  won  him  many  fiel^    SMITH  AND  PEWTER  CRAFTSMAN 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  not  a  move  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  or  any 
factions  within  the  U.N.  at  the  expen.se 
of  sovereign,  legitimate  governments.  It 
is  a  humane  move  by  decent  men  and 
women  who  cherish  humanity  and  want 
to  provide  the  necessary  protection  and 
safeguards  so  that  all  racial,  religious, 
and  etl-mic  groups  may  exist  free  of  Nazi- 
type  aggression. 

The  use  of  genocide  by  leaders  deter- 
mined to  destroy  a  gi'oup  of  people  is  a 
clear  threat  to  world  peace.  Hitler's  at- 
tempted exterminatioiT  of  the  Jewish 
people  led  to  a  devastating  world  war. 
More  recently,  the  alai-ming  starvation 
tactics  of  the  Nigerian  goveiiiment  in 
Biafra  again  challenged  world  stability, 
although  without  actually  leading  to 
wide-scale  warfare  involving  other  na- 
tions. 

The  absence  of  laws  to  prevent  the  im- 
moral conduct  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Ni- 
geria was  strikingly  apparent.  Unless  we 
support  legislation  outlawing,  such  bar- 
barous conduct,  Mr.  President,  what  re- 
course shall  we  have  in  the  future? 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
act  now.  before  it  is  too  late,  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  Accords  of  1949. 


JOHN  J.  STARVISH.  MASTER  SILVER - 


trials  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  Canada. 

David  Lawrence,  the  noted  columnist  and 
publisher  spent  some  time  in  Spartanburg 
with  his  wife  whose  mother  was  at  the  Mary 
Black  Memorial  Hospital.  Upon  returning  to 
Wa.shington,  Mr.  LawTcnce  had  this  to  say: 

"Dr.  Sam  Black  made  my  stay  in  Spartan- 
burg a  most  enjoyable  one  despite  the  sad- 
ness of  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  his  kindness,  his  friendliness, 
and  his  broad  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  ■world,  all  of  which  along  ■with  his 
engaging  personality,  made  him  a  most  en- 
joyable person  to  visit." 

Those  who  knew  Sam  Black  kne^\v  w'hat 
David  Lawrence  was  talking  abotit. 

[From  the  Sparlanburg  Herald.  July  24.  1974) 
Dr.  Bi..\cK  Sr.,  an  Insiitution 

Dr.  Sam  Orr  Black  Sr.'s  name  Is  clo.seV  as- 
sociated with  Important  institutions  In  this 
community. 

He,  his  father  and  his  brother  established 
and  nurtured  Mary  Bluck  Memorial  Hospital. 
Its  inipreasive  new  facilities  are  testimony  to 
his  vlalon  and  dedication. 

V/offord   College   was   another  beneficiary 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing this  era  of  commuters  and  computers 
we  often  forget  that  our  modern  busi- 
ness technology  has  not  always  been  with 
us.  In  contrast  to  today's  white  collar 
world  our  United  States  has  relied  on 
the  common  working  man  for  its 
strength.  Our  early  history  is  a  tribute 
to  the  small  businessman  and  the  indi- 
vidual craftsman. 

Their  dedication  to  quality  and  hard 
work,  and  their  love  of  God  and  country 
have  helped  to  make  America  strong 
throughout  its  200  year  history.  It  is  al- 
ways beneficial  to  stop  and  look  back  on 
these  more  simple  beginnings  and  honor 
the  men  who  still  cherish  this  ethic. 

I  am  taking  this  occasion  today  to 
recognize  one  of  these  American  crafts- 
men— Mr.  John  J.  Starvish,  of  Hampton 
Falls,  N.H.  Mr.  Starvish  is  a  renowned 
master  silvertmith  and  pewter  crafts- 
man. 

Since  ai;e  14.  Mr.  Star\nsh  has  been 
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developing  and  learning  Ihis  craft.  And 
now  alter  50  years  his  skills  have  won  for 
him  the  deserved  acclaiih  as  "the  Na- 
tion's foremost  authority  Jjn  the  restora- 
tion of  antique  pewter"  by  tlie  Pev.ter 
Collectors  Club  of  Aniericp. 

John  Starvish  holds  a  fniquc  position 
ill  New  Hampsliire's  andj  our  country's 
heritage.  He  is  an  Ameriian  craftsman. 
Tlie  artistry  and  workmin.ship  he  dis- 
plays simply  as  a  matter  of  personal 
pride  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  Amer- 
ica's earlier  pioneer  spirit. 

This  life  style  he  profesrcs  and  repre- 
sents Is  a  glorious  and  honorable  one. 
New  Hampshire  is  prouc  to  recognize 
him  as  a  native  son. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  honor 
this  gentle  and  God-fearihg  man. 

Mr.  President,  in  honoij  of  Mr.  Star- 
vish I  ask  unanimous  conint  to  print  In 
the  Record  tliece  two  artjicles  found  in 
the  September  25,  1974.  Himipton  Union, 
and  the  September  21,  1969,  New  Hamp- 
shire Sunday  News. 

There  being  no  objecticn,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Master  Pewterer — Hampt<  n  Falls  Man 
Proven    Expti  t 
(By  Bruce  Stolt) 
Hampton  Falls. — tTp  a  dlr'   lane  ofT  Dri-ik- 
water  Road  is  an  oM  white   farmhouse  be- 
cluttered    with    artifacts    of    days    Rone    by. 
Old  cars,  rusting  farm  machli  ery,  agetl  chlclt- 
ea   coops,   sheep,   cats,   an.l    \  half   a  dozen 
barking  German  shepherds  tc  scare  the  brav- 
est. Ii's  the  obscure   aitd  fr  scinatins  home 
of  master  pewter  and  silve  ;  repairer  John 
Star\-lsh. 

John  Starvish  invi'cd  me  In  and  vas  a 
friendly  man  of  67  with  .i  hiimijle  "out  talk- 
ative air.  I  wandered  in  and  vas  lost  in  arti- 
facts and  antiques.  The  room;  were  filled,  the 
shelves  were  filled  and  the  c  ascs  were  filled 
with  pewter  ^iilvcr  and  copp  srpiecei.  It  was 
the  repair  shop  and  retail  si  are  for  the  mi- 
raculous Starvish.  The  shop  appeared  clut- 
tered, but  Starvish  with  niore  work  than 
he  can  handle  knew  where  [eai-h   piece  was 


and  what  had  to  be  done  tc 


In    his   shop   there   are   si Aer   candlestick 


holders,    goblet-s,    flagrjonr 
pewter  church  wine  mug  to 


repair  it. 


100    year    old 
hold  about  two 


H'.iarts.  cruets,  spoors,  pUlteri,  creamers  and 
porringers  in  gla.=;s  cases  all  pver  the  sliclves 
ar.d  rnbinc's. 

He  mostly  repairs  and  rifinlshe.s  pewl_«r 
and  silver.  V/he;i  there  Is  lin  e  he  v,-i:i  ".,pln" 
many  a  lovely  pewter  .-.tein,  .s  jcon  or  pltrh'er. 
.Inside  the  dimly  lit  shop  is  i  ma^e  of  ham- 
mers to  tap  the  metal,  oddl  j  shaped  hand- 
made Eticks  to  re:no-.  e  dc^ti,  anvils  and 
more  thlnp'  than  I'co\'ld  nan 

"Money    Irn't    everything.' 
Just  the  riches  of  knowledge 


he    Fnld,    "If-, 
thar,  come  first 
p.rd  then  the  rest  com>;s  aloiig  but  remem- 


ber live  good,  do  the  besv  you 
passion  and  charity  and  you 
of  mind." 

St.Trvish  receives  letters  aii 
fi-O'U  collectors,  or  someone 


can.  have  com- 
will  have  peace 

1  pewter  pieces 
wiih  a  family 


heirloom,  musnums  ni\d  h'.stjrians  from  all 


over  the  wf<rld.  Lecilie  Lau 
ronnolsseur  who  has  writter 
the  sub.lect.  sent  his  collect 
for  identification  and  ropair. 
Jaim  as  does  the  Pewter  Collectors  of  Amer- 
ioo"^  the  mast  knowleageable  ni.in  on  pew- 
ter i-estoralion  available  lu  t  le  nation. 

iSie  mlraculouj  Starvish  4 bo  lives  there 
with  hLs  wife  Tcssie  and  ha? 
ter  and  John  Jr.,  has  been  In  the  bu<=lne?j 
for  45  ye«rs  Pewter  and  silvir  from  any  era 
is  not  Ijoyond  his  capability,  pis  vast  knowl- 


hUn,    a    noted 

two  books  on 

on   to  Starvish 

Laughlin  halls 


edge  of  tlie  art  combined  with  literature  en- 
able him  to  work  on  any  piece.  He  said  he 
had  Just  finished  dating  and  repairing  some 
pewter  from  1710  by  Samuel  Ellis  end  that 
In  the  past  he  had  worked  on  pieces  by  Paul 
Revere. 

One  fascinating,  ornate  200  year  old  Span- 
ish galleon  captured  my  eye.  The  silver  ship 
was  complete  with  mast.-,  crew,  cannon,  hal- 
yards and  wheels  to  roll  on.  He  said  It  took 
the  unknown  craftsman  years  to  complete. 
Besides  making  all  of  his  tools  with  spiall 
exceptions,  Starvi^h's  other  trades  are  plater. 
Jeweler,  clock  repairer,  shoemaker,  and  a 
smith  of  pewter,  brass,  copper,  silver  .ind  gold. 
"I'm  from  the  old  school,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause I  mal^e  all  my  own  tools  and  have  all 
jny  life.  Anyone  could  do  my  trade  if  they 
set  their  mind  tj  it,  but  there  Isn't  a  piece 
1  cant  do." 

At  the  age  of  12  he  was  using  dynamite 
with  his  father  to  cle;»r  rocky  laud  or  cutting 
cord  on  cord  of  oak  with  a  two  man  cro.ss- 
cut  &;iw;  certainly  a  m.>n's  ta-:k  not  to  be 
scoffed  at." 

"in  1921.  I  left  school  at  14  years  old," 
he  said.  "That  was  to  clean  and  fill  a  Cromp- 
loii  and  Knov.les  nine  shuttle  loom  for  $18 
a  wee'ic.  Six  weeks  later  I  was  weaving  12 
shuttle  ci.rrtijn  cloth  for  the  goodly  salary 
of  $28  to  $32  aWeek." 

Sl.jrvi.sh  hafl  always  wanted  to  be  a  sUver- 
smlih  and  ^t^l5  he  left  weaving  for  his 
lirst  chance  to  be  a  silversmith  for  15  cents 
an  hour  or  $4.85  a  week.  He  went  to  the 
H.  L..  Rogers  Company  for  his  first  chance 
and  Ills  speed  and  cleverness  won  him  a  $2.50 
ral.se  a  month  for  the  next  six  months.  He 
weitrhcd  122  pou::d.^,  and  had  to  learn  qulchly 
•.  hile  w^i•kii■|g  amia.:t  bigger  rier. 

Starvisii  was  a  "90  day  wonder"  even  be- 
fore the  term  wrx-  coined.  After  leaving  the 
Rogers  Company  ho  v.ent  to  work  between 
two  of  the  best  European  silversmiths  for 
tiie  Gorhani  Silver  Co.  At  the  end  of  90  days 
he  cotil'J  ao  pracLJcally  everything  they 
could  dc. 

He  related  a  story  about  a  race  he  v.'on 
Folderlng  If^'l  bottoms  on  "su^arers"  per 
hour.  The  bets  were  going  back  and  forth  In 
the  gallery  behind  him  and  he  was  the  under- 
dog being  snif.ller.  By  hour's  end  he  had  beat 
the  competition  by  seven  and  won  a  five 
dollar  bet. 

Right  c.T,  lie  led  .T«e  through  the  long  his- 
tory of  pewter  and  I  found  my  imagination 
marching  wl'h  tiie  Roman  ljCc;lons  to  the 
mines  of  C  jrnwall  In  early  England  to  dl?;- 
cover  tin  for  pewter.  Or  I  became  a  guild 
appKia-ice  in  the  13  lOs  guarding  the  "mys- 
t.^rv  a.;d  weil  kept  .secret  of  pewter." 

'ih"  m:.s.cr  v.ouid  live  iip^v^ii-.-s  ovi  r  ti.e 
p'.irti  with  hi5  apprentices  and  work  lu  the 
back  o;  ft.'^  shop  during  the  day  with  the 
curtains  closed. 

Six  varieties  of  workers  perfcc+eu  their 
rrr.de  in  the  guilds  then.  A  hammerer  to 
hammer  and  haiden  a  cast  piece,  a  h'ollow 
ware  man  to  worl;  and  shape  vessels  and  gob- 
lei.i.  a  sadv. are  man  to  make  plates  and  a 
trifle  ni.i;i  wiio  oy  the  sense  of  the  libord 
made  liule  items  like  buttons  and  buckles. 
La:>tly  there  was  the  spoon  maker  who  made 
spoons  and  I!  en  fuiks  wM(.h  evolved  in  1380. 
Accordint;  to  Starvloh,  .^cwtcr  was  80  per- 
cent tin  and  20  percent  lead  lu  the  oU  d^ys. 
The  lead  was  usod  to  darken  and  harden  a 
piece.  In  1^e  Ciirly  Cays  pewter  was  Ifeavy 
cast  and  soft,  and  tui  old  piece  today  would 
be  thin  with  v,ear. 

Pontcrers  i^sed  to  cast  the  pewter  In  sand 
auJ  wood  and  even  melted  c.-.nnon  balls  for 
mo.rid?.  With  .v  wclth  of  knowledge,  Star- 
vish t;>lked  of  Sliakespearian  tmies  when 
le;\d  bubsiituied  with  'urass  or  copper  to  mix 
with  tin.  Pewter  made  by  the  giiilds  In  the 
1200s  was  pioiesilonal  and  was  never  below 
80  percent  tin.  Today  pewter  is  00  percent 
tin  and  10  percent  lead  or  all  tin  and  hard- 
ened with  antimony. 


If  I  wasn't  traveimg  through  history  of 
pewter,  I  was  laughing  and  enjoying  his 
vivacious  talk. 

"I  had  platinum  gold  hair  and  all  the  girl.s 
were  after  me  and  my  hair,"  he  said.  "I 
couldn't  take  that  for  long  so  I  prayed  to 
God  to  change  the  hair  color  and  stop  the 
pestering.  Sure  enough,  it  started  to  change 
and  I  was  safe." 

The  saving  grace  for  him.  he  says  Is  his 
undying  belief  and  faith  in  God.  He  claims 
to  have  seen  many  miracles  m  his  life. 

"There  are  miracles  in  God,  young  man, 
and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  he  said. 

As  I  left  thinking  over  the  whole  Intrigu- 
ing conversation  he  waved  saying  "keep  the 
faith." 

T_EAr.Nin>  35  I'RA'JES  8V  AcE  19:— NK  Man 
Is  Mastt.r  Crafte.vian  in  Silver  akd 
Pewi-er 

(By  George  Michael) 
'  •  Tuclred  away  on  a  side  road  In  Hampton 
Falls  Is  perhaps  one  of  New  Hampshire's  most 
competent  craftcmen.  His  work  is  done  on 
a  national  scr.le  In  the  fields  of  pewter  and 
silver,  both  in  the  repair  and  cleaning  oX 
it,  and  also  in  the  making  of  It.  John  Starviah 
is  a  native  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  where  as  a 
boy,  one  in  a  family  of  12  children,  he  socn 
learned  he  was  clever  with  his  hands  and 
turned  tills  talent  to  the  profession  he  enjoys 
today. 

John  Siirted  out  to  earn  his  living  as  a 
young  lad  as  a  weaver  of  cloth  as  this  w.'.s 
the  work  that  paid  best  at  that  time.  He 
earned  $25  a  v.eek,  due  to  his  ability  to 
wcik  much  faster  than  those  around  him. 
One  iiight  after  a  trip  to  a  theatre  to  see 
oae  of  our  early  Westerns  he  stopped  at  the 
front,  of  a  jewelry  store  on  the  way  home. 
Faselnated  by  wliat  be  saw  in  the  windows 
he  determined  tlien  to  give  up  his  loom  Ir 
favor  of  a  hamnier  and  soldering  iron:  r 
flecl'ion  v. iiich  has  led  him  to  do  work  fo'- 
some  of  this  country's  best  known  coUeclor' 
•v-id  antiquarians. 

lie  was  a  ma.sler  of  3S  tratf'es  before  aj« 
19,  and  says  he  could  earn  his  living  at  sny 
one  of  them  today.  In  1921,  he  approached  ihe 
Ropers  Silver  Co.  in  Taunton  and  did  bis 
fir^c  coDunercial  work  there  in  the  field  of 
metals.  Later,  he  went  to  the  Gorham  Silver 
Co.  in  search  of  more  pay.  During  his  firs; 
six  months  at  Pogers  he  wfiS  pale?  at  the 
rate  of  15c  an  hour  or  $1.85  per  v.ee'K,  qui'e 
.1  coj.u=.Jc .'.  ii  from  his  weaving  dnys.  At 
Crrham.  they  chalk-nged  his  ability  to  pro- 
duce, so  he  .Tsked  to  be  put  between  their 
two  r>e2t  silver  workers  to  le.irn  v.hr.t  i;e 
hfid  lo  do,  aurt  he  would  show  them,  lie 
did:  in  CO  d.^ys  he  was  outprodncUig  "oo.U  of 
ihiiii;  wiih  wo'k  on  a  par.  if  net  bettor. 

As  a  kid  in  itnce  p.ints.  sta'idii>g  just  ^'\", 
.i:  u^o.  19,  \\i  bOcird'^d  the  Fail  River  Lino 
Steamer  one  iiight  and  vc^^ir^  his  v.-.-iy  to  Y.c\-i 
York  to  work  for  Bcri^ard  Pice  and  Zor^. 
Sii.ei-smiihs.  Cocktail  shakers  were  a  big 
Item,  liien,  and  he  was  langht  to  scldrr  on 
the  spouts  and  handles.  The  regular  rate  for 
workers  wis  to  finiih  35  to  37  shal.crs  in 
an  hour.  .To'in  soon  was  tunilng  oiit  mor; 
than  40  an  hour.  For  this  effort,  they  pnid 
him  10c  an  ho-.tr  more  th.in  the  other  work- 
ers. wltiTh  was  n  company  serret 

Eveniuallv,  he  worked  for  33  difA-renr  com- 
panies, experimenting  with  new  techniques, 
making  Jewelry,  and  still  working  with  his 
first  l,o.o.  silver  and  pewter.  He  Ijecame  an 
exoert  in  plating,  sand  bobbing,  hand  raising, 
flnishirg  and  rebuilding.  Soon"  he  worked 
for  the  love  of  hl.s  craft  with  les.s  thoupht 
to  the  money  he  made  from  it.  The  day 
when  he  finally  v.'ent  on  his  own,  and  began 
dolnt;  private,  work  for  such  collectors  as 
Ledlie  Laughlin,  who  has  written  a  two-vol- 
ume treatise  on  pewter,  and  Carl  Jacobs  who 
was  considered  at  one  time  to  be  the  biggest 
peter  collec'or  lu  our  country. 
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The  oldest  piece  on  whlcli  he  has  worked 
is  H  piec^  niHde  by  Dolbert.  in  this  country; 
it  was  dated  1690.  It  was  brought  from 
Cljicaso  for  rcitoration  and  cleaning.  An- 
other important  piece  on  which  he  has 
worked  is  n  teapot  which  has  been  owned 
by  John  H."iico?k.  Its  restoration  took  three 
days,  as  it  was  engraved,  and  In  cleaning, 
all  the  sham  lines  miist  be  left  :nta<"t.  so 
great  crre  "ms  tnkcu.  s 

MET.\L    COWrtJCT 

The  o'.d  p?"  ter  was  coniposetl  gonei-iiliy  of 
90  per  cent  tin;  5  to  7  percent  lead  and  the 
remainder  in  other  alloys,  i^uch  as  copijer 
and  antimony.  The  French  and  Dutch  used 
moi-e  lead,  hence  the  duller  color  t^f  the 
metal.  In  repairing  a  piece.  John  has  to  Judge 
the  quality  and  content  of  the  old  metal  and 
make  some  up  according  to  his  e-.:mnteU 
formula,  so  it  will  look  Uke  the  old. 

As  the  piece  i.i  neglected  through  tiie  vcavs. 
it  will  pit  and  corrode,  and  it  Is  In  this  con- 
dition that  he  often  receives  it  for  'ais  ex- 
pert care.  He  recommends  If  a  piece  Is  old 
and  valuable  that  It  be  cared  for  profession- 
ally. Certain  hnrsh  acids  and  other  ingredi- 
ents are  necessary  for  proper  cleaning,  and 
It  ts  not  advisable  for  Ju.st  anyone  to  ii.se 
them.  Regular  pewter  cleaning  compoui^ds 
do  nothing  for  the  old  scale  and  corrosion. 

His  feeling  is  that  the  pewter  of  today  is 
not  of  a«  good  quality  as  it  was  years  ago. 
and  caittlons,  as  long  time  collectors  know, 
that  If  the  v.ord  pewter  Is  spelled  out  on  a' 
piece  It  Is  not  old  enough  to  be  an  nntiqtie 
collectible 

r*  vTiN-c  xrrHous 

Mr.  Starvii,h  does  his  own  plati'i.:;  of  silver, 
and  revealed  some  inteie.^ting  .sidelights 
about  this  craft.  The  triple  and  quadi'uple 
plating  v.hJch  wao  done  year.-,  ago  i.s  no  longer 
a  practice  of  the  profes.sion.  Hits  was  done 
years  ago  before  sophisticated  electric  plating 
equipment  was  Invented. 

Roberts  Brothers  pioneered  in  elecUoplat- 
ing  between  1815  and  1850;  the  technique 
having  been  learned  in  England.  This  v.-ould 
have  to  be  dipped  hi  to  the  electrified  solution 
several  times  to  build  up  the  sliver  coating 
on  a  plec€  slowly,  as  leaving  it  in  toft  long 
would  create  an  Improper  buildup,  so  It  had 
to  b«  taJcen  out  three  or  four  times  and 
scratch  brushed  between  each  plating.  Today, 
as  during  the  1880-1885  period  when  rheo- 
st,at8  came  Into  use.  sUvermakers  dip  tlie 
piece  la  but  once,  controlling  the  flow  of 
electricity  which  in  titrn  controls  the  buildup 
of  sUverplate. 

Some  thlnl;  that  only  white  metal  was 
.sllter  plated,  but  Mr.  Starvish  disproves  this 
by  saying  that  many  pieces  were  brass  or 
copper  which  were  flrst  nickel  plated  and 
then  done  with  silver.  For  documentation,  he 
suggests  good  books  which  have  the  hall- 
marks and  touchmarks  whicli  ma'Ke  indent i- 
fication  fairly  easy. 

BUS    AS    WORKSJIOH 

Uacli  la  1956.  Mr.  Starvish  experienced  a 
disastrous  fire,  which  nearly  put  hUn  out  oi 
business  as  he  had  no  Insurance.  Needing  a 
building  \i\  which  he  could  work  he  pur- 
chased an  old  biii  at  auction,  and  converted 
It  to  »  workshop.  Gradually,  other  buildings 
followed,  and  now  he  Is  very  much  In  busi- 
ness taking  care  of  the  nation's  best  pewter. 
He  is  busy  making  his  own  Items  and  has 
developed  his  own  touchmark  for  future 
antiquarians  to  study. 

Though  this  is  a  craft  with  not  too  much 
monetary  reward.  It  Is  one  which  will  keep 
anyone  XuUy  employed  at  aU  times,  which 
might  serve  as  iui^piration  to  younger  people 
■ftho  feel  there  are  too  few  fields  of  personal 
endeavor  v.hicli  tliey  can  m.asler.  The  world 
will  beat  a  pnth  to  the  door  of  a  fine  crafts- 
man — ^Mr.  Starvish  is  li-.ing  proof  of  that. 


ANNUAL  BLESSING  OF  THE  FLEET: 
ST.  CLEMENTS  ISLAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  St. 
Clements  Island  in  the  Potomac  River  is 
the  place  •where  the  founders  of  Mar>'land 
first  landed  in  1634  after  their  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  in  the  Arl:  and  the 
Dove.  Yesterday,  September  29.  it  was 
my  pleas'jre  to  visit  St.  Clements  with 
Mr.s.  Mathias  and  our  ."^ons.  Charlie  and 
Rob,  in  company  with  Grovernov  and  Mrs. 
Mai-vin  Mandel,  Representative  and  Mr^. 
Robert  BAUM.^N  and  Attorney  General 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Burch. 

The  occasion  was  the  annual  ble;«>ing 
cf  the  fleet  which  v.  as  prec  eded  by  a  Mass 
celebrated  by  the  Most  Reverend  Thome  •; 
V/.  Lyons.  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Wasiiing- 
ton.  The  program  featured  an  historical 
prc.-entation  recalling  the  landing  of  the 
colonists.  The  proceedings  were  con- 
duct*;d  by  Mr.  William  Kemp,  president 
of  the  Optimist  Club  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict. The  invocation  was  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Joseph  McDowell,  Rector  of  All 
Saints'  Episcopal  Church  in  Oaklej',  Md. 
Music  for  the  occasion  was  provided  by 
the  Chopticon  High  School  and  the  Es- 
peranza  Middle  School. 

The  credit  for  the  arrant'ements  must 
be  given  to  the  Optimist  Club  of  the 
Seventh  District  which  has  undertaken 
the  sponsorship  of  the  ceremony  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  carrj'ing  out  this  re- 
sponsibility, the  Optimist  Club  has  ac- 
complished several  important  goals.  It 
has  brought  n.nional  attention  to  tlie 
history  of  St.  Mary's  County  which  is 
not  only  the  mother  comity  of  ^Jar^•Iand 
but  also  the  first  home  of  religious  tol- 
eration in  America.  The  Optimist  Club 
has  also  provided  an  opportunity  for 
thotisands  to  enjoy  a  unique  experience 
at  this  historic  spot. 

Beyond  all  that,  the  ceremony  on  St. 
Clement's  Island  has  given  the  Island 
itself  a  new  lease  on  life.  After  being 
inhabited  for  300  years,  the  island  is  seri- 
ously tlireatened  with  erosion.  Through 
their  efforts  the  Optimists  are  helping  to 
renew  interest  in  the  island  and  in  the» 
fight  to  protect  it  against  the  effects  of^ 
weather  and  of  erosion. 

St.  Clement's  Ls  a  place  of  beginnings. 
It  was  there  that  the  State  of  Marj-land 
began.  The  Mass  celebrated  there  Sun- 
day' carried  the  message,  as  does  all  re- 
hgion,  of  course,  that  man  is  given  the 
privilege  of  makuig  new  beginnings 
wherever  he  Ls  prepai-ed  to  do  so.  Just  as 
this  is  true  of  the  fishing  vessels  assem- 
bled at  St.  Cl«nent's  which  make  a  new 
beginning  with  each  voyage,  so  it  is  tme 
of  both  our  State  and  oui-  Nation  v.hich 
just  now  seemed  to  be  in  need  of  a  new 
beginning.  The  lessons  learned  at  St. 
Clement's  Island  are  valuable  eveir- 
where. 

I  ask  unfinimou.s  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  "A  History  of  St. 
Clement's  Island"  by  Edwin  W.  Beltzell, 
which  was  included  as  part  of  the  pro- 
j^ram  published  by  the  Optimist  Club  of 
tho  Seventh  District. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rf.cord, 
ns  follows: 


.\    Hl-,rt>R\-    OF    St.    ClEVlNT'S    1.SI.AND 

iBy  Kdwin  \V.  BeUzcll; 
■*.....   Then   on   the   3   of  ili.rch.    1634 
we  v.rtii.e  into  Chesapeake  bay,  at  the  mojth 
of  Patomevke  Ihia  baye  iii  uie  mubt  delight- 
ful!   water  I  e.?r   saw,   between   two  sweet 
landes.    with     a    channell    4:5:6:7:     and    8 
fathoi.Ls   deep-',   suir.e   10   leayties   broad,   r.i 
time  of  yeare  fi;ll  of  fi.-h,  ^et  1l  doth  yeelci 
to  rutonieckc.  wen  we  have  made  St.  Creg- 
orici-.  Thi»  is  the  sv.i;ete;t  and  greatest  rlvtr 
I  have  fseue.  :.o  ii>at  the  Th.imea  hi  EnglaOid 
is  but   a  littie  finger  to  it,  but  solid  firme 
ground,    witli    ^reat    v.arietx    of    vi-oode.    not 
chs^nkid  up  witli  undci-Jirub.s.  but  common- 
ly  i-o   liUie   distant   fi-om   each   other  as   .» 
coaeh  and  fov.er  hoj.^es  u-.ay  iiaxale  without 
molest  a  tion'.'     T'.iv.ii    wrote    Father    Andrew 
White,  S.  J.,  in  iiLs  •Eeleiio  Iliueris  in  Mary- 
landiam"   (vommonly  called  F.iiher  White's 
Brief  Relaaon  i  of  the  .settlement  of  Maryland 
in   1634.  In   tiiis  relation  Father  White  de- 
scribed  the  fir.-t   voy.tge  of  .settlers  coming 
from  Eaglr.nd   uito  Lord   Baltimore's  newly 
established  colony,  Terre  Mariac,  which   142 
years  waa  to  become  the  state  &I  Maryland 
In   1034,   the  Potomac  River  had  been  ex- 
plored by  only  a  few  v.hite  men  and  no  set- 
tlement of  colonists  had  yet  been  made  wpov. 
its  shores.  Into  the  great  river  sailed  two 
.shlpr.,  the  Ark  and  the  Dove,  carrjlng  abour 
tv.euty  gentlemen,  some  three  hundred  lab- 
oring men,  and  two  Jesuit  priests  and  a  lay- 
brother  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  Father  Wliite'.^ 
nelatLon  continues  a.s  follows:  "At  our  first 
comelng  we  fcund   (as  we  were  told)   all  in 
•irmes:  the  king  of  Pnscatoway  had  drawnc 
toget'ner  500  bov.-men.  great  fires  were  made 
by    night    o\er    all    the    Country,    and    the 
blggne.s.-e  of  our  ship  made  the  reporte,  we 
came  in  a  C.^now  its  bigg  as  an  Island,  with 
^o  many  meii.  as  trees  were  In  a  wood,  wlt!T 
;_,reat  terrqur  unto  them  all.  Thus  we  sailed 
some  20  leagues  up  the  river  to  Heme-Island. 
io  c.illcd  for  Infinite  swarmes  of  hemes  (hci  - 
ons)    theron.  TliLs  we  called  St.  Clements, 
here  v.e  fi»rt  came  a.-ihoare:  here  by  tho  over- 
turnlr.g  of  a  .shallop  we  had  allmost  lost  otir 
madp.5  which  wee  brought  along.  The  llnnen 
they  went  to  wash  was  much  of  It  lost,  which 
is   ro  small   matter   in   these   partes.   The 
grotind  Is  heare,  as  In  very  many  places,  cov- 
ered with  poklberrles  (a  little  wUde  walnut 
hard  of  shell,  but  with  a  sweet  kemell) ,  with 
ackhornes,    black    walntit,    cedar,    saxafras. 
vines,  sallad-herbes.  and  such  like.  It  Is  not 
above  400  acres.   (Due  to  erosion  over  the 
years,  the  Island  now  contains  only  abotit  40 
acres  1,  and  therefore  too  little  to  "seat  upon 
for  us:  therefore  they  have  designed  It  for  n 
fort  to  Command  the  river,  meaning  to  raise 
another  on  the  malne  land  against  It,  and 
soe  to  keep  the  river  from  forelgne  trade,  here 
being  the  narrowest  of  the  river.  In  this  plae*- 
on  our  b:    (lessedi    Ladies  day   (March  25. 
1634),  in  lent,  we  first  offered  (the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass),  erected  a  crosse.  and  with  de- 
votion tooke  solemne  possession  of  the  Coun- 
try." 

Undoubtedly  a-s  part  of  the  ceremonies  i  . 
taking  formal  pnssesstlon  of  the  land,  and 
f.s  was  the  custom  of  the  times.  Lord  Balti- 
more's instructions  dated  Novemljer  13,  1633, 
were  read  to  the  colomsts  at  this  tlnie.  The 
fli-st  article  reads:  (Narratives  of  Early  Marv- 
land  by  Clayton  C.  Hall.) 

"His  Lopn  requires  his  said  Governor 
(Leonard  Calvert;  r.nd  Commissioners 
(Jerome  Hawley  and  Thomas  Comwmlevs) 
that  in  their  voyage  to  Maryland  they  be 
verj'  careful!  to  presene  unity  and  peace 
amongst  all  the  pa»<sengers  on  Shlpp-board, 
and  ih.ii,  tliey  suffer  no  scandal!  nor  offence 
\'->  'oe  given  to  any  c^t  the  Prote.stants.  where- 
by   any   Jn.st    complaint   may    heereafier    be 

made  by  them and  that  for  that  end, 

(hey  c -use  ail  Ai;t«i  of  Roniane  Catholique 
Reliijion  n  be  done  .ts  privaiely  as  may  be. 
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end    that    they     Instruct    all 
CathoUques  to  be  silent  upon 
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the    Romane 
all  occasions 


oi  discourse  concerning  matterfe  of  Religion; 
t  i,d  that  the  said  Governor  md  Commls- 
fioncTs  treate  the  Protestants  ifith  as  much 
;uildneas  and  favor  as  Justice  will  permitt. 
."nd  this  to  be.o'oserved  at  Land  as  well  as  at 
Pea." 

In  a  pamphlet.  "A  Relation  (f  iTfiryland," 
published  in  Londo.".  !n  16;5  (also  atrributed 
TO  Father  White  or  ba?ed  on  hi  i  original  nc- 
i-ount),  the  fir.-t  landing  on  J  t.  Clement's 
Island  is  described  in  the  folic  wing  wordr-: 
••.  .  .  They  sr.yled  up  the  (Patow  v.eci;  River), 
till  they  came  to  Heron  Islai  d.  which  is 
a'ijo'.it  14  leagues,  p,nd  there  cane  to  .tu  An- 
fiior  under  an  Island  neere  'ir  to  it.  vi.ich 
:l;ey  called  S.  Cleme;;ts  where  they  set  tip  a 
Crosse,  and  took  possession  of  his  Co'intry 
ioT  ox;r  Saviour,  and  for  OLir  Soveralgne  Lord 
tl^e  King  of  England.  Heere  tie  Governor 
thought  fit  for  the  ship  to  stay,  until  hee  had 
discovered  more  of  the  Cou:  itrey.  .  .  . 
Vi'hllest  the  Governor  was  abroa^  I,  the  neigh- 
bouring Indians,  where  the  ship  lay, 
began  to  cast  off  fears,  an  i  to  come 
to  their  Court  of  gu.'ird,  whic  i  they  kept 
night  and  day  upon  Saint  Clements  lie, 
partis  to  defend  their  ^arge,  which  was 
brought  in  pieces  out  of  Englard,  an'l  there 
made  up;  and  partly  to  defer  I  their  men 
which  were  imployed  in  felling  pf  trees  ai;d 
cieavlng  pales  for  a  PalizadcMand  at  last 
tl-ey  ventured  to  come  abo:iiJ(JBfcf^hip." 

In  Father  White's  Relatiq^Bhis  passnge 
reads:  "Whllest  our  governor  w^ abroad,  the 
Indians  began  to  loose  feare  and  come  to  our 
ccart  of  guarde  and  sometimes  aboard  cur 
shipp,  wondering  where  that  tree  should 
grow,  out  of  which  so  great  a  c  mow  shoi.ld 
be  hewen,  supposing  it  all  of  c  \\b  peeec.  as 
their  cftuows  used  to  be.  They  trcnitled  to 
heare  our  ordinance  thinking  Iheni  feare- 
f  uUer  then  any  thunder  they  had  ever  heard." 

After  the  permanent  seitlemert  was  estab- 
lished on  the  St.  Mary's  River,  Lord  Balti- 
more, under  the  date  of  Aug  ist  8,  ie:^6. 
granted  St.  Clement's  Island  to  riionias  Ge- 
rard as  a  part  of  a  1.030  acre  Manor  of  St. 
Clement's  on  the  mainland.  Tl  e  tloec.  was 
confirmed  and  issued  on  November  3,  1639, 
and  reads  in  part  as  follows:  "[^ecilius — By 
the  Grant  of  our  Sovereign  L4rd.  Charles, 
...  do  Grant  and  Confirm  uiito  the  said 
Thomas  Gerard,  his  heirs  and  afesignees  for- 
ever, all  that  tract  of  land  lylng|over  against 
St.  Clement's  Island,  in  the  Rijier  Potomac 
and  enclosed  by  the  said  river  An  tiie  south 
side,  St.  Patrick's  Creek  on  thie  north.  St. 
Catherines  Creek  (White's  Nect  Creek)  on 
the  west,  and  all  the  line  dravyn  from  the 
head  of  St.  Catherines  Creek,  Ihrovigli  the 
woods  to  the  nearest  bank  of  fet.  Patrick's 
Creek  and  likewise  'the  said  lsla;.d,  over 
against  the  said  creek,  called  ^.  Clement.? 
Island.  The  said  neck  and  Islanc  containing 
1,030  acres.  .  .  .  (See  genealogy  of  the 
Gerard  and  Cheseldine  Families  )v  Edwin  W. 
Beltzell.)        ^^ 

Thomas  GoBd.  a  physician,  jecame  very 
prominent  in^^^Iaryland  colt  ny  and  was 
a  member  of  LC^^^altlmore's  ^Council  for 
many  years.  He  ^^inued  to  afcqulre  land 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  fn  1673,  his 
Manor  of  St.  Clement's  extended  from  the 


head  of  St.  Clement's  Bay  over 
mico  River  and  comprised  aboutf: 
of  land.  In  addition  he  owned 
■V/estwood  Manors  in  St.  Mary's 
a  3,500-acre  estate  in  the  Northiern  Neck  of 
■Virginia.  Three  of  his  daughters  married 
prominent  Marylanders  and  fo 
married  prominent  Virginians  ir  the  North- 
ern Neck. 

In  1669,  Gerard's  daughter 
married  Nehemlah  Blackistone 
given  as  Dowry  St.  Clement's  liland.  Long- 
worth  Point  (now  known  as  C  ilton  Point) 
and  Dare's  Neck   (about  400  aci  es  of  land). 

On  March  20,  1C39,  Lord  Haiti  nore  erected 


;o  the  Wico- 
20.000  acres 
Basford  and 
County  and 


Elizabeth, 
ind  she  was 


St.  Clement's  Hundred  and  appointed 
Thomas  Gerard  the  Conservator  of  the 
Peach  within  the  K'jndred.  Included  In  his 
powers  was  the  provision  to  punish  ".  .  .  any 
oflendors  agauist  our  said  rights  and  specially 
?uch  as  shall  destroy  or  disturb  ovtr  game  of 
hero:"iS  upon  Heron  Itland,  by  unlawful  tak- 
.i.g  either  of  the  fowl  or  eggs  or  by  shooting 
upor.  cr  near  the  ssid  Island."  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  firtt  game  conservation  law 
in  Maryland. 

There  are  many  descendants  of  Thomas 
Gerard  still  living  on  b'.th  sides  of  the  Poto- 
mac River.  He  had  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  a;  least  seven  daughters  and  the  family 
wf  3  independent,  prolific,  active  and  noisy — 
so  much  so  that  St.  Clemer.t's  .Mn:ior  became 
known  as  "Bedlam  Neck,"  an  appellation 
tiiat  continues  even  today,  with  good  reason. 

East  of  St.  Clement's  Island  lies  Heron 
Island,  a  i^and  bar.  mentioned  together  with 
St.  Clement's  I.?land  by  Father  White.  Heron 
Island  continvies  to  be  about  a.s  it  was  in 
1634.  Most  of  it  Is  Invisible  at  high  tide.  It 
is  a  favorite  spot  for  herons,  swan,  geese, 
ducks  and  gulls.  It  is  a  good  clam,  oyster 
and  fishing  ground. 

Father  White  mentioned  in  his  Relation 
that  the  ".  .  .  men  were  employed  In  felling 
trees  and  cleaving  pales  for  a  pallLsade  .  .  ." 
and  that  they  had  ".  .  .  designed  It  (the 
Island)  for  a  fort  to  command  the  ri^er  .  .  ." 
If  the  fort  was  completed,  the  same  fate 
overtook  tills  fort  as  happened  in  St.  Mary's 
River  and  any  guns  left  there  must  now  be 
in  fairly  deep  water,  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
an  ancient  record  In  the  Maryland  Jesuit 
archives  states  that  Father  White  estab- 
lished a  ml.'-slon  at  While's  Neck  (probably 
r.aiTied  for  him)  whicli  is  northwest  of  St. 
Clement's  Island  in  St.  Katherine's  Sound, 
a  few  miles  away.  It  was  from  here,  and  the 
nearby  creeks  of  St.  Patrick's  and  Canoe 
Neck,  that  tlie  Indians  first  came  to  visit 
the  Pilgrims  on  the  Island.  All  of  this  area 
is  now  in  the  confines  of  Holy  Angels  Parish. 

Although  one  cannnot  be  certain.  It  Is 
likely  that  St.  Clement's  Island  .was  inhab- 
ited from  early  times  and  It  has  been  in- 
cluded In  the  tax  records  since  1793  and 
perhaps  earlier.  Richard  Ingle  and  his  free- 
booters were  anchored  at  the  Island  at  the 
time  of  his  traitorlous  utterances  against 
the  King  durmg  the  time  of  Cromwell  and 
the  CivH  War  In  England.  Thomas  Gerard 
and  his  son-in-law,  William  Hardldge,  testi- 
fied aganst  him.  Gerard  was  amply  repaid  by 
Intr)e  later  when  he  burned  Gerard's  home 
at  Longworth  Point  and  made  off  with  most 
of  his  po'^sessions.  The  Island  xindoubtedly 
provided  Ingle  with  an  excellent  base  of  op- 
erations until  he  had  completely  subdued 
the  colony. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Island 
was  \ised  by  the  Britl.sh  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions. One  account  of  the  British  depreda- 
tions along  the  Potomac  River  w^aterfront 
states  that  on  June  13,  1731,  a  Brig  with 
tv.o  schooners  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  St. 
Clement's  Bay,  and  laiaded  two  barges 
loaded  with  men  at  J^Ir.  Nehemlah  Herbert 
BlarklKl one's  House  (at  Longworth  Point) 
which  they  burned,  and  that  they  carried 
Mr.  Blackistone  away  with  them.  In  this  war, 
as  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  British  blockaded 
tjie  Chesapeake,  the  Paiuxent  and  the  Poto- 
ma3  and  continued  to  burn,  sack  and  loot 
the  waterfront  plantations  to  feed  their 
crews  and  enrich  themselves.  These  seamen, 
the  scum  of  the  European  waterfronts,  who 
often  could  not  be  controlled  by  their  of- 
ficers, gave  our  Tidewater  people  a  very 
miserable  time,  to  say  the  least. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  a  uew.spaper  of 
the  times  (Dally  National  Intelligence)  re- 
ports that  on  July  21,  1813,  several  Biiti.sh 
ships  had  taken  possession  of  Blacklstone's 
and  Cheseldlne's  (St.  Katherine's)  Islands 
vvhi^re  they  had  sunk  wells  for  water.  There 
Is  little  doubt  that  they  continued  to  use 


these  natural  fortresses  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  was  from  here  on  August  27,  1814, 
that  Admiral  Cockburn,  with  1.200  marines 
and  40  sailors  landed  on  the  farm  of  John 
Kilgour  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Clement's  Bay 
and   systematically,  tacked   the   whole   area. 

Admiral  Cockburn  recorded  In  the  ship's 
leg  that  he  proceeded  up  St.  Clement's 
Bay  and  at  one  point  v.as  fired  upon  from 
a  farm  hcuse.  He  returned  the  fire,  landed 
fiid  burned  the  place.  The  writer  has  In 
i\  '  pcisession  a  small  cannonball  which  was 
foxi.id  several  years  a^'o  on  his  place  abotit  3 
iiilles  up  St.  Clement's  Bay.  It  is  believed  that 
:l.is  was  one  of  Admiral  Corkburn's  cannon- 
balls.  These  barges,  used  for  landing,  were 
armed  v  ith  small  carinon  which  could  out- 
£;hoot  the  Militia's  muskets  .so  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  hf.le  difficulty  in  landing  where  ihey 
pleased. 

St.  Clement's  Island  remained  In  possession 
of  the  Blackistone  Family  lor  162  years  v.hen 
John  Blackistone  sold  it  to  Richard  H.  Miles 
en  August  2,  1831,  who  in  turn  sold  It  to 
John  M.  Goldsmith  on  April  27,  1836.  Gold- 
smith remained  in  possession  of  the  Island 
until  1850  when  it  was  sold  on  February  6 
to  satisfy  his  debts.  Tlie  purchaser  was  Ben- 
jamin G.  Harris,  who  was  In  possession  for 
only  a  month  when  he  traded  It  to  Dr.  Joseph 
L.  McWiiiiams  on  March  7,  1850  for  a  tract 
of  land  called  White  Plains,  In  lower  St. 
Marys  County.  Over  the  many  years  that 
tlie  Island  was  owned  by  generations  of  the 
Blackistone  Family  It  came  generally  to  be 
called  Bia'Kistone  Island,  but  about  1^60  the 
L^.S.  Ccr,st  and  Geodetic  Survey  restored  the 
original  name  of  St.  Clement's  on  the  charts 
of  the  Potomac  River  (Deed  Records,  Court 
House.  leonr.rdtown  Maryland  Libers  J.  H. 
No.  P  f  119:  and  No.  10  f.  482;  W.  J.  M.  No. 
2  f.  206,  209.) 

Dr.  McWilliamE  married  Eliza  Susanna  Al- 
vey  Eld  ra:'.ed  a  family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren He  seems  to  have  practiced  medicine 
very  linie  after  coming  to  the  Island  except 
for  handling  an  emergency  case  now  and 
then.  He  kept  a  very  complete  diary  during 
the  years  1868  to  1875  which  gives  an  ex- 
cellent "picture  of  life  In  St.  Mary's  County 
after  the  Civil  War  (published  In  the  Chron- 
icles of  St.  Mary's,  the  official  monthly  of 
the   St.   Mary's  County  Historical  Society). 

On  Atigust  14,  1848,  the  U.S.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $3,500  to  erect  a  lighthouse  on 
the  south  'end«of  the  Island  and  on  April  25, 
1850  Dr.  McWilllams  sold  2  3/6  acres  of 
ground  for  the  site.  (See  Deed  Record,  W.  J. 
M.  No.  2,  f.  211).  The  lighthouse  was  com- 
pleted and  the  light  first  shown  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1851.  The  Keepers  of  the  St.  Clement's 
Island  lighthovise  were  as  follows: 

1851— Isaac  Wood. 

1853 — George  Goddard.      . 

1855 — George  Hackett. 

1859 — Jerome  L.  McWilllams. 

1868— Dr.  Jos.  L.  McWilllams. 

1875 — Mrs.  Josephine  McW.  Freeman. 

1912 — William  M.  Freeman,  Jr. 

1913 — Leonard  H.  Staubly. 

1917— F.  E.  Butterfleld,  Jr. 

1918 — Wm.  Simpson. 

1919 — Wm.  "Veatman. 

1920-1932— Leonard  H.  Staubly. 

Jerome  McWilllams  and  Mrs.  Josephine 
Freeman  were  the  son  and  daughter  of  Dr. 
McWilllams.  It  appears  that  while  Jerome 
and  the  Doctor  drew  the  pay  checks  (9140 
per  quarter  in  1870) ,  the  ladles  of  the  house- 
hold did  most  of  the  light-keeping  and  the 
men  were  busy  on  other  matters.  Josephine 
Freeman  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  few  lady  lighthouse  keepers  on  the  Po- 
tomac and  perhaps  had  the  longest  tenure  in 
the  service,  some  37  years.  She  also  kept  an 
interesting  diary  during  the  years  1903-1905 
and  1910-1911. 

Mrs.  Mary  Butterfleld,  wife  of  Prank  E. 
(John)  Butterfleld,  has  said  she  loved  her 
life  on  the  Island  (1916-1928)  but  her  year 
of  living  in  the  lighthouse  was  one  of  her 
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less  desirable  experiences  as  the  ij.iarters 
were  cold  and  drafty  In  v.-intcr  ;aid  .-ome- 
what  noisy  when  the  fog  bell  was  in  opera- 
tion. She.  like  otlier  wives  did  quiic  a  bit  ol 
.lie  keeper'.;  chores. 

ilr.  Leonard  H.  StaubJy,  durlnrr  his  service 
on  the  Island  In  1917  and  in  the  abseiice  of 
his  family,  v.hlled  away  some  of  the  hours 
by  writing  the  words  to  the  soivg  "111  Go 
Back  With  You,  My  Loved  One,  To  'Y'oiu'  Dear 
Old  Southern  Home",  which  were  sot  to  mu- 
sic by  E.  S.  S.  Huntingto;!.  K  copy  of  the 
song  Is  in  the  Archives  ol  Uie  7th"  District 
Ortlmlst  Club. 

During  the  War  Between  the  St.itea  the 
Confederates  raided  the  Island  on  May  19. 
1865  with  the  intent  of  destroying  the  light- 
house. There  Is  considerable  variance  be- 
tween the  stories  of  Captain  John  W.  Gold- 
smith, a  former  owner  of  the  Island,  who 
led  the  raid  and  Commander  Foxhall  A, 
Parker  of  the  Federal  Potomac  Flotilla.  Com- 
mander Parker,  of  course,  minimized  the 
damage  and  probably  Captain  Goldsmith 
maximized 'a  bit  so  that  the  truth  Is  awne 
where  In  between.  In  any  event,  Goldsm., 
who  was  a  St.  Mary's  Countlan.  and  whoi 
home.  Enfield,  was  located  on  St.  Patrick's 
Creek  (now  owned  by  the  Kopel  Marina) 
had  crossed  tlie  Potomac  and  joined  the  Con- 
federate Service. 

On  the  night  of  May  19.  1864.  in  a  30  foot 
sailboat,  "The  Swan".  Goldsmith  Ipndcd  on 
the  Island,  destroyed  the  lens  and  the  lamp 
and  made  off  with  the  oil.  It  had  been  his 
Intention  to  dynamite  the  lighthouse,  but 
the  keeper's  wife.  Mrs.  Jertme  McWilllams, 
w  as  expecting  a  babv  and  her  time  was  near. 
Jerome,  who  knew  Goldsmith,  pleaded  his 
^vife•s  condition  and  that  her  life  would  be 
endangered  if  moved,  so  Co!d?mirh  aban- 
doned this  part  of  the  plan. 

A  story  Is  told  that  Goldsmith  proposed  to 
take  McWilllams  away  as  a  prLsoner  of  war 
but  was  frustrated  by  Mrs.  McWlUlcms,  who 
Insisted  that  he  t-ike  her  too.  The  story  goes 
on  to  relate  that  after  the  Confederates  had 
left  tha  Island,  Mrs.  McWilllams,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  slSter-ln-law.  Emllv  McWU- 
Uama,  placed  a  lamp  m  the  tower  until  the 
FMeral  forces  were  able  to  repair  the  light. 
Mr.  Boy  McWilllams,  a  grandson  of  the  Doc- 
tor, states  that  Emily  was  the  real  keeper 
of  the  Ught  during  the  years  that  lusr  fater 
WM  In  charge.  He  also  says  that  aftfc  Gold- 
smith wrecked  the  light,  several  while  Union 
guardsmen  were  put  on  the  Island,  but  they 
were  so  unruly  and  troublesome,  thev  were 
replaced  by  a  guard  unit  cf  blacks. 

Times  were  difficult  In  St.  Mary's  County 
following  the  Civil  War,  when  most  of  the 
Planters  were  bankrupt  and  without  slaves 
to  work  the  land.  Dr.  McWilllams  was  hard 
put  to  support  his  household  of  about  20, 
l>eople  including  grandchildren,  a  house- 
keeper, a  nurse,  and  .several  black  workers. 
In  1868  with  the  aid  of  his  sons,  Jerome, 
Eckllstore  and  Clinton,  he  built  a  steamboat 
uharf  on  the  north  end  of  the  Island  and 
several  of  the  River  Steameis  stopped  there. 
notaWy  the  Express  which  was  lost  In  the 
"utrrlcane  of  1878  near  Point  Lookout,  v.-lth 
considerable  loss  of  life  (see  Chronlclas  of 
St.  Marys,  Vol.  13,  No.  10).  with  the  steam- 
boats  be  soon  had  a  number  of  "summer 
i>oaniers".  enlarged  his  home,  built  a  bath 
•lOuse,  dining  hall  and  several  cottages  and 
this  business  thrived.  He  also  entertained 
•nany  hunters  durhig  tlie  winter  months  and 
had  duck  blinds  on  both  ends  of  Heron  Island 
Bar.  He  and  his  sons  farmed  the  Island  rais- 
ing tobacco,  com,  oats,  sweet  and  Irish  pota- 
toes and  they  had  a  peach  orchard  of  over 
1 .000  trees.  Much  of  this  produce  was  shipped 
out  by  steamer.  Each  of  the  spns  had  a  sail 
ijoat  and  Jerome,  a  sloop,  the  Mary  Ann. 
I'hey  oystered  and  often  would  saU  a  sloop 
■oad  of  oysters  to  Washington.  In  season,  tliey 
fished  gill  nets  and  hauled  a  seine  and  shot 
-eese,  swan  and  ducks  for  market,  again 
iitilL^lng  the  steamers  to  get  their  products  to 


market  in  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Jerome 
^ot  an  occasional  Job  as  a  River  pilot  and 
completed  h*s  own  home  on  the  Island  In 

:H74. 

In  1883  Doctor  McWllliams  su'idlvided  the 
Ic-Lind  into  34  sections  of  about  7  lots  eac'n 
.-^iKl  put  them  up  for  sale  through  Charles  C. 
Lai-icaster,  an  attorney  In  Washington,  DC. 
The  plan  was  quite  pretentious — streets  were 
laid  out  runnir.g  from  West  to  East  with  such 
nnmos  as  Dukehart,  St.  George.  McWllliams. 
Lancaster,   Plowden,   Bretton,   Morgan,   ana 
riiiUips.  The  center  of  the  I.sland  was  Oesig- 
natod  as  Washington  Park,  aud  the  avenues, 
running  from  North  to  Sjutli,  v.ere  na:rei 
Wicomico.  St.  Clement's,  Paluxeiu.  St.  Mnry's 
Totomac,  and  Patapsco.  A  brick  hotel  v.  ns 
iiuilt,  run  by  a  T.fr.  Delahay  (who  later  lived 
on  Bretton   Bayt,   and   more  co;:a?es   were 
built  and  peopls  from  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington flocked  to  the  Island  for  some  years. 
The  Abner  Drury  Brewing  Coaipany  operi'.ted 
;)ei-hiips  In  'Washiuglou  Park.  The  Bre'.'.iag 
1  beer  garden  there  (plecfs  oi  china  bearii:g 
liic  u.inie  hive  beca  lound  on  the  vest  shore 
Copinanr  promoted  excursions  from  Wn:^'i- 
li-ai  and  beer,  boa'.ine.  sv.itnmlng.  fi~n;n;.. 
ste;^med  crabs  and  oyster  scalds  were  enjoyed. 
Although  Dr.  McWilllams  rented  a  number 
of  concessions  on  the  Island  and  sold  off  a 
few  lots  his  efforts  to  develop   the   Island 
were    unsuccessful    and    the    properly  wis 
mortgaged.  Some  years  after  his  death.  Rob- 
ert C.  Combs,  Mortgagee,  sold  the  Island  on 
default  to  Fer.ton  A.  Dennison  of  Washing- 
ton, DC.  for  $3,200  In  1896.  At  this  time  a 
survey   showed   that    the   Island    contamed 
something  over   100  acres,  although  earlier 
tax  record.s  had  shown  oixly  90  acres.'  Ex- 
cepting some  lots,  the  main  portion  of  the 
I.sland,  91  Ij  acrco,  was  cwr.ed  successively  by 
Mary  E.,  and  Charles  A.  S-;\-ann  from  1S08 
to  1903,  ar.d  by  Edward  S.  and  Annie  Chase 
of  Rahway.  N.J.  from  1904  to  1909,  who  sold 
the  Island  to  Mrs.  Katie  E.  Butterfleld,  wife 
of  Frank  E.  Butterfleld  Sr.  of  Washington. 
D.C.  The  Island  contained  some  97 '.i   acres 
at  this  time. 

Because  the  old  McWilllams'  homes  and 
cottages  had  deteriorated  Mr.  Frank  E.  But- 
terfleld built  a  new  home  and  three  new  cot- 
tages on  the  Northeast  end  of  the  Island.  A 
new  barn  and  outbuildings  also  were  built 
and  a  small  tomato  canning  factory  near 
the  wharf  was  operated  by  the  Butterfleld 
Family,  (see  sketch)  In  between  the  Butter- 
fleld home  and  the  houses  of  Dr.  Rauter- 
berg  stood  the  home  cf  the  Edgertons,  whose 
son,  James  C.  Edgerton.  flew  the  first  airmail 
from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  on  Mav  15 
1918. 

The  Island  was  sold  to  the  United  States  In 
1919.  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress  dated 
April  26,  1918.  Capt.  "John"  (F.  E.)  Butter- 
fleld, Jr.,  had  farmed  the  Island  and  ran 
a  very  fine  machine  shop  there  for  many 
years.  His  services  were  always  In  great  de- 
mand by  the  Rlvermen.  After  tl>e  sale  of  the 
Island  to  the  Ckivemment,  Capt.  Butterfleld 
became  an  employee  of  the  Navy  Department 
!Uid  part  of  his  duties  Included  looking  after 
the  Island.  He  and  his  family  continued  to 
live  on  the  Island  tmtll  1928  when  they  moved 
to  the  mainland  on  Colton  Point.  During  the 
later  years  he  maintained  a  flock  of  sheep 
on  the  Island,  Mrs.  Mary  Butterfleld  states  * 
that  when  she  went  to  live  on  the  Island  as  a 
bride  In  1916  the  foimdatlon  of  the  old  hotel 
was  clearly  discernible  and  an  old  house, 
perhaps  one  of  the  McWilllams  homes,  was 
then  partly  over  the  east  bank  and  later  dis- 
appeared. Wlien  the  Government  took  over 
they  destroyed  the  fine  fruit  orchard  of  the 
Butterflelds,  and  many  other  trees  and  filled 
the  pond  in  order  to  make  a  landing  field 
on  the  Island.  This,  undoubtedly  hastened 
the  erosion  that  so  greatly  reduced  the  size 
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of  tie  Islai.d  in  a  i::\\  yc.i'-d:.  She  has  verv 
kindly  f:irnu>hed  a  picture  cf  some  old  houses 
on  the  east  bank  and  dr:wn  a  skstch  cf  thi- 
bulldings  on  the  IslD.iid  about  ni6. 

Dr.  McV.'illlams  recorded  In  his  diary  the 
making  cf  gravel  and  oyster  shell  road;  li: 
1P70.  Today  not  a  trace  of  these  roads  or  any 
of  the  many  buildings  remains.  Tl-.ere  ar".? 
many  entries  in  the  di:.ry  of  Mrs.  Jcseph'a-ic 
McWilllams  Freem.'^n  in  1905  In  which  she 
records  walking  vp  to  the  old  home  from  the 
Light  House.  ro:;slbly  one  of  the  houses  pic- 
tured on  this  page  wiis  her  old  home,  built 
by  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Mc'W'llliams. 

In  19C4  on  the  300th  Annivers,'^  ry  of  the 
founding  of  Miirylaad,  Governor  Albert  C. 
Ritchie.  dedicaiC'd  the  40  foot  commemora- 
tive cross  on  the  Island.  The  event  was  ap- 
propriately ob=ervcd  r.t  St.  Mary's  City  and 
in  Baltimore. 

DurUig  both  Wor'.d  Wars  I  and  II  the  Navy 
Department  utilised  the  Island  for  Naval 
purposes  In  protecting  the  Potomac  River  cp- 
proach  to  Washington,  and  also  In  connection 
with  the  gun  testing  program  conducted  by 
the  Dahlgren  Naval  ProvUig  Grounds.  Mr. 
Robert  D.  Blackistone.  a  direct  descendai;L 
of  the  first  Nehemiah  Blackistone,  leased  old 
St.  Clement's  from  the  Navy  for  several  years 
after  World  War  II.  Mr.  Blackistone  wa^ 
motivated  In  .securing  the  lease  to  preserve 
this.  OUT  ma-^t  historic  landmark,  until  action 
could  'be  taken  to  assure  lis  continued 
preservation. 

At  the  time  of  the  sule,  iu  1919,  the  l^laud. 
iiicluding  the  lighthouse  site,  totaled  6o 
acres.  Ic  is  doubtful  tliat  more  than  40  acres 
romaln  today.  Iu  1932  the  Government  di£- 
contl'.iued  the  use  of  the  lighthouse.  On 
July  IS.  1056,  the  old  lighthouse  was  de- 
sroycd  'oy  fli».  Some  say  that  lightning 
caused  the  fire  but  others  say  It  was  tlie 
deliberate  act  of  a  vandal.  Later,  because  of 
the  hazard  to  picnickers  on  the  Island,  the 
Navy  dynamited  the  bricks  walls  of  the 
charred  shell,  which  was  a  great  pity  since 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  restore  It. 

For  almost  twenty  years.  Interested  mem- 
ij^re  of  the  St.  ^iary■s  County  HistorlCH'. 
Society  endeavored  to  sftve  historic  St.  Clem- 
ent's I::land  {.'om  disappearing  through  ero- 
sion. In  March  1962,  tiieir  eflorts  were  re- 
warded when  the  VS.  Government  returned 
the  Island  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 

On  July  24,  1963  representatives  of  the  St. 
Mary's  County  Historical  Society  and  of  tlie 
Maryl.ind  Department  of  Inland  Fish  and 
Game  met  on  the  Island  and  it  was  agreed 
that  approxlmatelv  twelve  acres  of  ground 
surrounding  the  Cross  would  be  set  aside  for 
the  memorial  area  under  the  temporary  Juris- 
diction of  the  Historical  Society.  A  path,  ap- 
proximatffly  30  feet  iu  width  aL,o  is  provided 
irom  the  wh.arf  and  landing  on  the  nort'u 
side  of  the  Island,  extending  along  the  east 
bank  to  the  memorial  area  on  the  south.  Oi; 
this  visit  an  Indian  burial  site  was  discovered 
on  the  eroded  east  bank.  Subsequent  Invest  i- 
g:ition  by  scientists  from  the  Smithsonian 
lustitutiou  disclased  that  tliis  duriai  was 
"pre-Colom'oian' .  The  remains  had  been  pro- 
tected by  several  feet  of  oviter  shells  placed 
in  the  grave.  The  b^nes.  potsherds  and  other 
relic^^  were  removed  to  the  Smithsonian.  It  is 
probable  that  tbe:e  are  other  Indluji  burial* 
on  the  Island.  , 

In  1964,  through  the  continued  efforts  of 
the  Historical  Society  the  Slate sp.nt  $101,00ij 
on  erosion  control  on  tiie  south  and  soutli- 
vcst  shores  of  tli«  Itland  in  the  vicinity  oi 
the  40  foot  commemorative  cross  held  onthe 
Island  to  honor  the  foitndlng  of  Maryland 
wnd  the  e;rabllshment  of  religious  toleration 
in  .America.  When  the  work  of  erosion  control 
was  begun  In  19&1,  the  great  cross  was  only 
30  paces  from  the  south  bank.  In  1966  an 
additional  9101.000  was  spent  by  the  State 
to  prevent  further  erosion  on  the  east  ahore. 

In  IOCS,  .'igaiii  due  to  tlie  efforts  of  the  Hls- 
'orica!    Soc-etv.    ♦SO  OOO    v.  :is    voted    bv    th» 
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IVT.Trylr.nd    Assembly    for    worl 
fhore.  On  October  8,   1068,   t 
•■Blessing   of   the   Fieet,"   spo 
'Optimist  Club  of  the  Seven 
hc;d  on  St.  Clements  Island 
:  fter  the  Optimist  Club  of  th  ! 
trict  joliieci  in  the  flght  to  s  , 
since   no  further  action  had 
» top  the  erosion  since  the  wor  : 
During    the    1970   sfesion    of 
Assembly,  a  delegation  from 
vo:or-slide    preseutation    of 
the   Importance   of   the    Islai 
Assembly's  Environmental  M 
tee.    The    Honorable    John 
Delegate  from  St.  Mar5''s 
Chairman  of  tiiis  comir.ittee 

this  action  over  S200,000  in 

■.vas  appropriated  and  the  pro 
pleted  in  1970. 

Today,  good  Father  White,  .. 
the  Maryland  settlement  wou 
by  the  fact  that  historic  St.  CI< 
has  been  reduced  to  '  ,oth  of  its 
first  saw  it  and  was  in  danger 
Irjg:   that  although  a  great   .. 
cross  has  been  ereced.  the  I^la 
yet.  been  made  Maiyland's  firs 
the  great  virgin  forests  he  so 
titsappeared,    with    little   or 
perpetuating  a  few  trees  for 
tlons,  and  that  the  "sweetest 
river,"  In  its  upper  reaches  is 
to  become  a  ces.spool.  and  is 
becoming    likewise    thro-ighou^ 
and  the  silted  channel  will  no 
our  great  ships  to  reach  its  tld£ 
He  would  be  pleased,  however, 
the  great  blue  heron  contin 
to  mp.ke  his  home  in  the  area. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CALiFORKIA 
CONFERENCE  ON  INTToATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President,  in 
preparation  for  tlie  National  Conference 
on  Inflation  held  this  past  weekend  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  I  convened  earlier  this 
month  a  California  confereiice  on  Infla- 
tion. 

I  held  the  conference  as  i  member  of 
the  Senate  committee  on  I  the  budget 
after  consulting  with  Chfairman  Ed 
MusKiE  and  my  States  two  Representa- 
tives on  the  House  committee  on  the 
budget.  Bob  Leggett  and  D<l  Clawson. 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  ithe  support 
Ed  Muskie  gave  to  the  confej-ence.  I  also 
wish  to  thank  the  California}economists. 
labor  leaders,  buslnessmeni  and  con- 
cerned citizens  who  gave  o4  their  time 
to  participate  in  the  conferience. 

Tlie  conference  proved  highly  informa- 
tive. Over  th^coui-se  of  3  dajis  of  discus- 
sion on  the  economic  situatin  we  face, 
I  heard  much  that  was  deeply  disturbing 
Califoi-nia  has  one  of  the  hjghest  rates 
of  unemployment  in  the  Natlf  n.  The  rate 
of  unemployment  In  Califctnia  is  ex- 
pected to  be  well  above  8  peijcent  for  all 
of  next  year.  This  rate  will|  be  from  1 
percent  to  2  percent  hlghej-  than  the 
national  rate  projected  for  n^xt  year. 

Inflation  has  wiped  out  thfe  $10.5  bil- 
lion gain  in  personal  incoi^e  of  Cali- 
fornians  made  during  1974.  Vfhen  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  real  buying  power, 
Californlans  have  actually  Ijst  income 
this  year. 

While  inflation  can  be  coni  rolled  only 
through  a  long  range  polic*  aimed  at 
restoring  confidence  and  certainty  to  the 
economy,  we  must  take  immediate  steps 
to  alleviate  the  hardships  brought  on  by 


the  recession-inducing  policies  of  tight 
money  and  the  erratic  responses  from 
the  Nixon  administration.  Tliese  policies 
have  hit  hardest  those  least  able  to  bear 
the  burden,  the  poor  and  the  elderly  liv- 
ing on  fixed  income.^;,  and  have  fallen 
disproportionately  on  certain  sectors  of 
the  economy,  stjclv  as  housing  and  small 
business. 

My  recommendations  for  these  prob- 
lems are  detailed  in  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Ford,  which  I  .shall  ask  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rrconp. 

Briefly,  I  urge  prompt  enactment  of 
an  expanded  public  service  emj)loyment 
program  to  provide  at  least  405. 000  new 
job.s.  The  costs  of  this  program  will  be 
offset  in  large  part  by  reduced  welfare 
and  unemployment  payments,  increased 
tax  revenues  and  the  stimulation  of 
more  jobs  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

The  hou-sing  indastry  mu^t  be  roscued 
fiom  its  depres.sion-sized  slump.  I  am 
liiost  pleased  that  S.  3979.  The  Home 
Purchase  Assistance  Act.  which  I  have 
introduced  with  Senator  Brooke,  has 
been  ordered  reported  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  The  bill  will 
encourage  the  sale  of  350,000  more  homes 
by  providing  $io  billion  In  S^^-percent 
mortgages  through  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Re- 
vitalizing the  housing  industry  will  re- 
sult in  300.000  more  jobs  in  an  industry 
hit  hard  by  unemployment. 

It  is  aho  clear  to  me  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  control  inflation  until  we  sohe 
tiie  energy  problem.  I  have  urged  the 
President  to  implement  a  national  ener- 
gy conservation  program  with  an  im- 
mediate goal  of  cutting  the  annual  rise 
in  the  rate  of  fuel  consumption  by  at 
least  50  percent. 

The  impact  of  the  energj'  problem  is 
not  limited  to  the  high,  administered, 
prices  of  oil.  Of  equal  impact  will  be  the 
capital  requirements  of  the  energy  in- 
dastry. Planned  expansion  programs  of 
electric  utilities  to  meet  the  projected  re- 
quirements of  customers  will  require  over 
S300  billion  in  tlie  next  10  years.  The  im- 
pact of  this  borrowing  activity  by  utili- 
ties wUl  keep  interest  rates  high  no  mat- 
ter what  the  Federal  Reserve  does  to 
ease  monetai-j'  restraints  or  Congress 
c!oes  to  balance  the  budget.  In  addition 
the  estimates  of  the  capital  needs  of 
Project  Independence  run  as  high  as  a 
trillion  dollars. 

Lastly,  I  support  cuts  in  the  budget.  It 
appears  that  we  can  balance  this  year's 
budget  if  we  reduce  spending  to  $297 
billion.  This  money  can  be  taken  from 
the  billions  we  spend  to  maintain  troops 
overseas  not  essential  to  our  defense  and 
from  aid  to  foreign  dictatorship. 

Some  savings  must  be  achieved  in  the 
delivery  of  social  programs,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  cuts  in  social  programs 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  be  true  savings  to  the  taxpayer.  The 
California  government  administrators 
who  talked  with  me  at  the  California 
Conference  on  Inflation  explained  that 
cuts  by  the  Federal  Government  in  social 
programs  merely  result  in  those  costs  be- 
ing transferred  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments where  the  programs  must  be 
financed  by  the  regressive  property  tax. 


My  t"  e^'test  disappointment  during  the 
day  arid  a  ;:alf  I  spent  attending  the  ses- 
sions of  the  National  Conference  on  In- 
flation was  the  failure  of  participants  to 
focus  on  unnecessary  military  spending 
as  a  target  for  substantial  reductions  in 
the  Federal  budget  this  year  as  well  as 
next. 

Mr.  Pre-icient.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-•  nt  that  copies  of  my  letter  to  President 
Ford  rransmitting  the  Report  on  the  Cal- 
iij.ria  Ccnferencp  on  Inflation  and  the 
report  oe  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fcllov.'s: 

us.  Senate. 
Washinglon.  DC  ,  September  26,  197*. 
Hon.  CiLRALp  R.  Ford, 
T)'e  White  House, 
Wa'^hinpton,  V.C. 

Dfar  Mr.  Prfsident:  As  part  of  mv  respon- 
sibilities as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  end  in  anticipation  of 
the  uproming  summit  conference  on  InJla- 
:ion,  I  have  prepared  the  enclosed  report  of 
the  California  Conference  on  Inflation  which 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  you. 

I  convened  the  California  Conference  on 
Inflation  to  discuss  with  California  econo- 
mists, labor  leaders,  businessmen,  consumers 
and  concerned  citizens  possible  ways  of  meet- 
ing the  problems  afflicting  our  economy  to- 
day. Six  sessions  of  the  conference  were  held 
in  Los  Angeles  on  September  3  and  4  and  one 
in  San  Francisco  on  September  7. 

The  conference  proved  highly  informative. 
Over  the  course  of  three  days  of  discussion  on 
the  economic  situation  we  face,  I  heard  much 
that  was  deeply  disturbing.  The  cost  of  living 
continues  to  climb.  High  Interest  rates  and 
lack  of  capital  have  virtually  halted  the  con- 
struction industry  in  California.  Second-tier 
corporations  and  small  businesses  are  liter- 
ally without  sources  of  capital  except  at  ex- 
orbitant rates  or  by  selling  out  to  major  for- 
eign and  domestic  corporations — as  a  result, 
a  vital  well-spring  of  creativity  and  compeU- 
tion  In  our  economy  is  in  great  danger  of 
drying  up.  Commodities  continue  In  short 
supply  and  the  summer  drought  has  frus- 
trated our  hopes  that  plentiful  harvest  this 
year  would  bring  about  a  lowering  of  food 
prices. 

California  has  one  of  the  highest  rates  of 
unemployment  In  the  nation,  so  we  aro 
deep'.y  concerned  about  national  economic 
policies  which  affect  employment.  The  rate 
of  unemployment  In  California  Is  projected 
to  be  v.ell  above  8  percent  for  all  of  1975— a 
rate  which  is  from  i  percent  to  2  percent 
higher  than  the  national  estimated  unem- 
ployment next  year.  I  strongly  oppose  any 
proposal?  which  would  fight  Inflation  simply 
by  increasing  unemplojTuent.  That  Idea  Is  not 
acceptable  to  most  Califcrnians  and  espe- 
cially the  700,000  who  already  are  out  of 
work . 

Inflat-on.  however.  Is  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic problem  facing  California.  Total  per- 
sonal Income  of  Californlans  Is  expected  to 
reach  $122.1  billion  in  1974,  a  gain  of  $10.5 
billion,  or  9.4  percent,  from  1973.  This  gain 
has  been  wiped  out.  Real  buying  power  of 
individuals  has  been  reduced  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  1974's  personal  Income  gain  will  be 
translated  Into  a  loss  after  adjusting  for  price 
increases. 

I  came  away  from  the  conference  with  a 
clearer  picture  of  what  we  must  do  to  combat 
inflation.  Vt'hUe  Inflation  can  be  controlled 
only  through  a  long  term  policy  based  on  ac- 
tions that  will  restore  confidence  and  cer- 
tainty to  the  economy,  there  are  several  Im- 
mediate steps  which  i  believe  must  be  taken 
now  to  alleviate  some  of  the  hardships 
brought  about  by  the  present  recession-caus- 
ing policies  now  being  used  to  fight  inflation 
o:i  certain  sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as 
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housing,  and  on  those  groups  of  people  least 
able  to  bear  tho  burden  of  Inflation.  These 
steps  will  cost,  monpvT-but  I  believe  the  In- 
vestment willvimprove  our  capability  for 
dealing  with  inflation. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
control  inflation  tuitil  we  sohe  the  energy 
problem.  I  completely  agree  with  your  warn- 
ings to  the  OPtC  niembers  that  pur.suing  the 
present  OPEC  pricing  and  production  policies 
distort  the  world  euconoaiy.  run  the  rihk  of 
worldwide  depression  and  threuiea  tlie 
breakdown  of  world  order  and  safety. 

I  urge  that  yoa  back  tip  your  warning  to 
the  OPEC  raeinbers  by  e.ierling  the  full 
power  .and  persuasion  Oi  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  cut  the  annual  ris-e  in  the  rate  of 
fuel  consumption  in  the  United  Siaies  by  SO 
percent.  We  can  save  340.000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day,  which  at  current  inflated  prices  come-; 
to  nearly  $4  million  a  day,  by  using  oil,  gab 
and  electricity  inoie  wisely. 

I  urge  you  to  use  your  influence  to  prompt 
action  in  the  House  of  Repre.-eatatives  on 
the  Senates  $20  billion.  10-year  energy  ve- 
sciirch  and  Ucvelopment  bill. 

A  National  Conservation  Program  to  .s:\ve 
energy  and  re -ycle  Ecavcc  resoitrccs  must  be 
implemented.  Key  eienienio  of  siKh  a  pro- 
gram should  include : 

1.  Eflorts  to  cut  down  on  use  of  eleciricily. 
Planned  expansion  programs  of  public  titii- 
Ities  to  meet  projected  needs  of  consumers 
w  ill  require  over  $300  billion,  most  of  which 
will  have  to  be  borrowed.  The  impact  of  this 
borrowing  will  keep  interest  rates,  as  well  as 
utility  rates,  high  no  matter  what  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  accomplishes  in  rasing  monetary 
restraints  or  Congress  does  to  balance  the 
budget. 

A  major  effort  to  achieve  a  permanent  re- 
duction In  the  t'.iili/ation  oi  electricity  will 
enable  utilities  to  stretch  otit  their  planned 
expansion  programs  at  great  savings  to  the 
consumer,  and  the  general  economy.  Demand 
for  electric  power  already  has  been  reduced 
measurably  during  the  past  jear.  This  effort 
should  be  continued.  In  addition,  utilities 
must  be  encouraged  or  required  to  shift  away 
from -promotional  pricing  (lower  unit  .rates 
for  greater  volume  >  to  a  cost-based  peak- 
load  system  of  pricing  electricity.  Such  a 
shift  In  pricing  would  provide  stimulus  to 
large  Industrial  users  to  Install  proven,  suc- 
cessful, power  m.inagemcnt  systems  to  cut 
back  on  the  use  of  the  electricity. 

2.  Reinstitute  last  winter's  fuel  savings 
programs. 

Our  gains  in  reducing  consumption  of 
gasoline,  petrolenm,  and  gas  have  slipped 
during  the  .spring  and  summer  months.  The 
55  mph  speed  limit  must  be  enforced.  This 
one  measure  not  onVy  has  saved  gasoline  but 
thousands  of  lives  as  well.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  continue  lo  carry  out  a  policy  of 
reducing  reliance  on  the  private  motor 
vehicle  for  unnecessary  forms  of  car  travel, 
suchlis  short  shopping  trips  and  commuting, 
through  graduated  excise  taxes  on  automo- 
biles based  on  gas  consumption,  and  efficient 
public  transportation  systems. 

3.  Review  existing  government  powers  to 
ctit  down  on  wasteful  consumption  of  energy. 

Regulations   l.ssued   by   FHA   and   VA   on 
minimum  property  standards  siiould  include 
stricter  insulation  requirements.  GSA  should-- 
step  up  Its  electricity-fuel  savings  pro^^^^ts^ 
in  the  federal  facilities  it  ov.ns  and  manages. 

4.  Recycle  non-renewable  commodities. 
Recycling  non-renewable  commodities  can 

ease  shortages  and  reduce  costs.  Rather  than 
attempt  a  massive  and  expensive  recycling 
program  of  all  items,  we  should  select  two 
or  three  which  will  return  substantial  sav- 
ings to  the  economy  and  which  are  easv  for 
the  public  to  recycle.  Newspapers  and  alumi- 
mun  cans  are  two  examples. 

I  was  repeatedly  urged  by  business,  labor 
and  bankers  to  ask  for  prompt  Administr.t- 
tion  action  to  rescue  the  housing  Industrv 
from  its  depre.ssiou-si.'.ed  slump  and  to  h'-In 


thottsands  of  faiv.llles  who  liave  been  priced 
out  of  liome  ownership  by  inflation,  tight 
n-.oiicy  and  high  interest  rates. 

Two  actions  which  can  be  taken  now  are 
prompt  enactment  of  the  Home  Purchase 
Assistance  Act.  which  I  have  introduced  with 
Senator  Brooke,  to  encourage  the  sale  of 
350.000  more  homes  over  ilie  next  12  months. 
The  bill  directs  the  Depaiiinent  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  lend  5>10  billicin 
in  8',  percent  mortgages.  RevitaU>^ir.c  the 
housing  indu.siiy  will  result  in  300.000  more 
jobs  in  an  indi^stry  t-uifering  irom  heavy 
u    o'uployment. 

I  aloo  reqtiest  that  you  commit  as  soon  as 
4)0i-iblL'  $1.2  billion  in  housiiii;  assistance  for 
lower  income  Inniilies  provided  l)y  Coiigro-^-. 
ill  ihe  Housing  ?nd  Conijnunitv  Developiii&iu 
A   t  of  1974. 

Such  a  program  ."Should  also  Include  the 
following  items,  some  of  which  slioiild  be 
immediate  Congressional  initiatives: 

Brii-.ging  the  fiscal  1975  btidger  into 
bolance  and  cutting  federal  expenditures 
down  to  .?i297  billion  from  the  record  $305.4 
billion  originally  reqtietted  by  President 
Nixon. 

Ws"  can  cttt  the  budget  without  unfairly 
reducing  domestic  programs  or  Jeopardizing 
natioiial  defense.  Congress  this  "S>e4f^has 
sla.shed  S<4.5  billion  from  the  bloated  defense 
bnd^;et  without  cutting  into  the  muscle  of 
America's  military. 

Further  easing  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  tight  money  policy  which  can  drive 
us  into  a  depre.sciion  in  a  fiuile  ellort  to  atem 
inflation  by  high  interest  rates. 

Boosting  tax  revenues  to  cotuiter-balance 
increased  spending  of  tax  relief  that  may 
be  necessary  to  help  the  liardest-hit  vic"- 
tim.s  of  inflation-recession:  the  unemployed, 
the  elderly,  people  on  fixed  inconies  and 
young  veterans. 

We  could  rai;H>  at  least  $4  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenues  by  plugging  unfair  tax  loop- 
holes for  special  interests  like  the  oil  in- 
dustry, raising  taxes  on  large  corporations 
and  setting  a  minimum  tax  for  the  very  rich. 
Granting  tax  relief  to  tho.se  in  tlie  low 
pnd  middle  income  brackets  through  larger 
personal  exemptions,  enactment  of  a  "worl'. 
bonus"  to  reduce  Social  Security  payroll  de- 
ductions for  low-income  workers,  and  in- 
creasing retirement' income  credit. 

Bringing  down  prices  by  iiicreasing  pro- 
duction and  competition. 

I  agree  with  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Arthur  J.  Burns  that  there  should  be 
tougher  anti-trust  enforcement  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Federal  Trade  Corn- 
mission,  and  liarsher  penalties  for  oiTenders. 
We  should  review  every  agency  and  e^ery 
law  that  drives  up  prices  by  artiflcally  re- 
sui'jiing  competition  and  production: 

Helping  those  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
inflation-rece.ssion  crunch  by  extending  and 
increasing  unemployment  benefits,  and  bv 
tripling  the  current  $1  billion  emergency 
public  service  employment  program. 

The  emergency  public  service  employment 
program,  which  will  provide  about  155.000 
additional  state  and  local  government  Jobs 
by  this  winter,  is  grossly  inadequate  in  a 
nation  with  4.9  mUlion  people  out  of  work. 
With  a  national  unemployment  rate  of  5,4 
percent,  we  should  have  $3  billion  going  into 
this  program  right  now.  enough  to  provide 
at  least  465,000  Jobs  in  such  fields  as  health, 
public  safety,  education,  pollution  control 
and  veterans  counseling. 

The  program  cost  is  largely  offset  by  re- 
duced welfare  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation payments,  increased  tnx  revenuesand 
the  stimulation  of  higher  employment  iu 
private  industry. 

]\Iy  list  doe.-  not  cover  all  possible  reconi- 
niendations  which  ought  to  be  considered 
.<nich  as  major  tax  reform  and  replacement  of 
our  costly  health  ser\  ices  system  with  com- 
prehfUMve  Health  In.  urance.  Our  nation  aliO 


stands  to  f^ain  greatly  from  le^^lslation  to 
promote  lowtr  public  transportation  costs  by 
taxing  lar^e  avitomobiles.  reenacting  the 
automobile  excise  tax  and  shiiting  funds- 
from  the  highway  trust  f>uid  to  pay  for 
public  tran-portation  system-.  Tlie  list  dres 
outline  th^  basic  .si eps  which  I  believe  ve 
otijiht  to  take  now  and  are  feasible  to  take 
now. 

f  ii..Tlly.  wc  &lio\;Ul  emphasize  th»  opjjor- 
ti-.iniles  vhirh  emerRo  Irom  our  prcstr.t  eco- 
nomic crisis.  We  pos.-ic.ss  great  capacity  for 
ch.innre.  Insterd  o'.  merely  finoriui:  oat'v^-a;. -. 
of  kecDliiy:  the  old  niriLhinery  clanking  alon:; 
a  li':le  bit  better,  v.e  should  concentrate  our 
etier^ies  on  releasing  the  stored-up  vitality 
and  innovative  stren';ths  of  our  people  to 
ij\ci;iaul  and  sirpan-ilino  the  entile  system 
for  the  betterment  c!  I'll. 

During  the  conference.  I  was  stroi)'.^lv  im- 
l)ressed  by  th.*.^ desire  of  Celifornians  to 
part:  ipp.te  in  the  fight  against  inflation. 
Both  the  impfuding  national  summit  con- 
lerence  and  the  newly  con.stituted  budget 
committees  of  Cc<\\%rcif.  must  seek  wavs  to 
invoUe  poople  dirt-cily  in  developing  solu- 
tions to  inflatioii 

When  I  asked  citizens  and  consumers 
what  they  wonted  me  io  say  to  \ou.  thoy 
said,  -Do  something  about  the  totallv  nega- 
tive attitudes.  We  need  a  dificrent  kind'^o; 
.spirit.  Things  can  be  done." 

Id  like  to  end  on  that  note.  I  look  forward 
to  participating  in  the  White  House  Coirer- 
f..ce  on  Inflation.  You  will  have  mv  full 
cooperation  in  working  to  bring  "about 
si.ibility  and  lairues^  in  oiu-  economy. 
Sinccrcl; . 

ALAX    CRAN.S10N. 

Hi  I'OP.r    OF   Tur    Pr.ofxEDiNCs   oir   the    Caii- 

lr»KNlA    COlMJtRF-.CE    ON    iNfl.ATION 

(By  Senator  Alan  Cranston  i 

The  California  Conference  on  Inflation  was 
c.'.lled  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  California  economists,  labor  leaders, 
businessmen,  consumer  groups  and  con- 
cented  citizens  on  the  problems  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  Three  sessions  of  the  con- 
lerence  were  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  Septem- 
ber 3  and  4  and  one  in  San  Francisco  on 
September  7. 

The  conference  proved  highly  productive. 
Over  the  course  ot  three  days,  I  heard  much 
discussion  on  the  causes  of  inflation  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  economic  situation  we  cur- 
rently face.  Much  of  what  I  heard  was  deeply 
disturbing.  The  cost  of  living  continues  to 
.soar,  high  interest  rates  have  virtually  stop- 
ped the  construction  industry  dead  iu  its, 
tracks  and  threaten  to  dry  up  sources  of  cap.^ 
ital  for  business.  Commodities  continue  ijj 
short  supply.  The  summer  drought  has  frus- 
trated otir  hopes  that  heavy  harvests  th»s 
year  would  bring  about  a  lowering  of  food 
prices.  Unemployment  threatens  to  reach  ex- 
tremely serious  proportions  in  California 
early  next  year.  The  list  of  maladies  of  car 
economy  is  long  and  complex. 

I  came  away  from  the  confercufe  wah  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  factors  which  mn-st  lie 
considered  in  de.-igning  a  national  policy  to 
combat  inflation.  More  importantly,  I  came 
away  with  an  increased  conviction  that  we 
can  indeed  make  subbtant  ial  inroads  into  the 
problem,  if  our  efforts  are  focused  on  the  long, 
run,  rather  than  the  short  run.  and  tiiat  the' 
Senate  Budget  Committee  should  pla;.  a  key 
role  in  devcloijlng  any  total  solution  to  the 
problem  of  inflation. 

I  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  desire  oi 
people  to  participate  in  the  soUuioii  to  in- 
flation, instead  of  merely  sitting  in  W-.e 
bleachers.  The  nat  lonal  summit  conference 
on  inflation  Is  an  important  part  of  the 
problem-solving  process.  I  think,  ho-.vever. 
that  members  of  the  Senate's  Biidyci  Com- 
niitiee  also  can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  tlie  solution  of  our  luaion':  economic 
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troubles.  It  would  be  a  distinc 


nation   if  the  Committee   inc  mbcrs  period 


Ical'y  met  in  local  regions  of 
hear  the  vleAS  of  economic 
experts,    businessmen,    labor 


Eumer  groups  and  concerned  (  itizens  on  the 
vital  isiiies  before  the  Bi'dget  Committee  and 
tlic  siiminit  conference. 

I  r.^:.ed  participraiis  in  tlie  (ipUiornla  Con 
fcrence  on   Inflation   to  aiidr|is  themselves 
to  si::  quootions: 

1.  Should  we  cut  the  bucljcl,  unci  If  so, 
by  how  much  nad  wh«'ie? 

2.  Kow  shoi'ld  ve  hold  the  Hie  en  rising 
un?inployment? 

3.  Hovv  can  v^e  as.s"re  eco^cf.ilc  fairness 
so  that  the  burrtcn  of  fightin;;  inflation  docs 
not  fall  une'.enly  on  certain  sertors  cf  the 
economy  and  on  those  pt;i'son  i  least  uble  to 
bear  the  burden? 

4.  What  shonM  Conpress  dc 
products  lly  and  to  ease  &ho:  tages? 

6.   Should   monetary  restral  ns  be  eased? 
Arc    there   any   step.s   Congresi 
in  this  area? 

6.  Kow  should  ve  conduct 
tion^l  trade  and  I'yriculiurnl  p 
trol  inflation? 

BOI>'~.ET     CUTS 

A    majority    of    efnnomlstr, 
leaders   who   met   with   me   st:  ongly   reconir 
mended  cuts  in  the  federal  buc%et.  All  agreed 
that   cutting   the   bi'.dgct,   eve 
lion,  will  not  have  much  eC'ec 
the  rate  of  Inflation  In  the  e1 
those  who  urged  buc!{><  t  cuts 
were  necessary  in  order  to  roi 
cral  debt  on  whii^h  the  pfymc 
now  running  $31   billion.  Vepr 
stantial    transfer   of   Income 
payers   into  the  h?nc!s  ol"  a 
and  Institutions. 

They  feel,  too.  tiiat  federal  c 
the  money  market  to  finance  t! 
up  interest  rates  and  ducrls  a 
from  productive  purpore<;  il|»^l^  privata  ecc- 
tor. 

All   agreed    that  cuttinrr   the 


budcet    will 
Increase  unemployment  in  escis  of  the  na- 

975   and   the 
1S65. 


tional  estimates  of  6.5';    for 
California  estimate  of  8.3';  for 


Virtually  all  agreed  that  buds  Et  cuts  alone 


win  not  prove  to  be  a  suc.e.ssfu 
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trolling inflation.  Wilhoi.r  exc  ption.  those 
chief  economists  of  major  Ca'i  'ornla  banks 
who  participated  in  the  conf  rence  in-god 
that  budget  cuts  be  accomp  icd  by  c.n 
ea<;lng  of  monetary  policy. 

Cutting  the  bud;.ret.  it  was  Ipointed  out. 
by  slowing  down  economic  acti'  ity  generally 
has  the  conseCiUence  of  redv  ring  federal 
revenues.  If  revenues  decline  ii  ;  a  result  of 
budget  cuts,  our  efforts  to  balance  the 
budget  could  fall  short 

State  and  local  government  budget  ex- 
perts advised  against  an  ac:-^s-the-board 
cut  In  the  federal  budget. 

They  believe  this  v.ould  relult  only  in 
front-end  savings,  not  permanei  t  reductions 
In  federal  spending  v.hlch  can  be  brought 
aboist  only  by  reordering  priori  Ic.?  thro.igh 
selective  cuts. 

Stroiig  support  was  e.vprePsedJ  for  cuts  In 
the  $30  billion  we  now  spend  overseas  to 
maintain  troop.s  which  are  not  es.sential  to 
our^ational  defen.'?e  and  for  ar  end  to  the 
$5.7  billion  In  aid  to  foreign  t  :ctatorshlps. 
Thcpe  expenditures,  it  was  a^'r  'ed.  a^  In- 
fla'.ionary.  are  a  drain  of  dollars,  i  weakening 
of  our  balnnce  of  payments  an  1  hertce  the 
di>llar.  and  do  not  represent  (  prciductive 
expenditure  of  .'American  taxpaye  -s"  money 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Caliicniians  expressed  sericlis  concern 
about  the  rate  of  unemployment  forecast  for 
1075.  California's  present  unerap  >ynient  rate 


of  7.8';    Is  well  above  the  natl< 


6.3',;.  Dr.  Robert  Pairy,  Vice  P  esident  and 


nal  rate  of 


Chief  Economist  of  Security  Pacific  Banh  In 
Los  Angeles,  projects  an  unemployment  rate 
of  8.:>',   for  California  in  1975. 

I.abor  leaders  and  citizens  groups  told  lue 
tliat  people  appear  to  lack  confidence  that 
thin.'s  will  work  out.  Many  fear  a  severe  re- 
ce^.sion  or  a  1930s  type  depression.  There  is 
a  desire  to  ree  tr.ngicle  plans  by  government 
I'l  combat  i;nea-.ployment  which  may  result 
from  deflating  the  economy. 

'..s  one  participant  put  "the  Issue,  "people 
want  to  know  v.hat  t.'ieir  (UAernment  plans 
ti  do  about  unemp!oy;iK'T>.t." 

L'.bor  Ivp.clcrs  v.aintd  cf  "m^re  and  lor.gor" 
s':il-es  if  vcrkcrs  do  not  ^-t  wage  ino-caocs 
to  offset  th!?  rice  In  tl-e  co^t  cf  living.  Work- 
l:;g  people  P'  :  siuTering  the  most  from  infla- 
tion and  are  belnt-  m -.de  the  scapegoat  for 
high  pr;.;,'.'5.  L^ibor  leader.;  were  opposert  to 
m'lntenarco  cf  hifh  in;rrest  rates.  They 
urged  Ccn.reesicnal  acti^m  fig.->.in.<;t  "tiuc^n- 
sMOnao'e"  profiteeri-ig  by  oil  compa'iies  and 
ot'-.evs  rrapiiig  windf.il!  profitr;. 

One  lab  r  .  pok'^.smr.n  snggest^d  that  vor''- 
rrr,  might  r"-ce.,;t  wage  rc-'raints  If.  -ind  only 
f.  prices  were  he'd  dcwn  firmly,  even  rolled 
-rcl:  In  '-eit-in  area;.  P!.d  if  ba.  hicasp.'?  were 
-Ciulred  'o  plow  bac?:  tr>rn)r.g^s  h'.to  copUal 
ir-esiments  to  create  mr^re  Jobs  and  any 
evi-  '.s  profil<c  sever.->ly  ta::ed.  « 

The  brv-lc  sMutlo'is  for  unomplovment 
o.  3ied  by  pr.rii'-lpants  were: 

1.  Ea.a  mon'-iiuy  re.=;lr.'ints  and  taire  other 
«^ens,  incUidi-r'T  exempting  Intcrcn  en  sri%'- 
in';s  -irconts  frL-m  taxation  and  enpftn-.cnt 
rf  priicram^  to  arsin  honrjbuyers  to  cbt.iln 
"iip-nci!:?;  at  in*?:c't  rates  "nelow  the  market 
r?.te,  to  get  *'-c  l-otisinr;  indv^'fy  bac!:  on  Its 
1-et.  .*  Ino'c'iTij  of  i.'.terest  rates  also  would 
nrlf!  .smri:  b-slne'^.^es  win  ."ic  the  nrlncipal 
e:-^plnyer-;  p:  per",,  ns  llvin-  in  bar)l;s  and 
int)'".r-^;ty  r.r  u-^ 

2.  r:-rprnd  public  u'nrUs  .ind  pu'Mc  em- 
"I'T^'ient  pr  r-nni'-,  f,.!  provide  Pddit!onal 
-standby  authoritv  reactv  for  lmplenT>ntntion 
If  'iTiniployment  r.^.tes  rt-e. 

3.  Pi-ovicte  in^rntires  to  ^ndu'try  li  ni.p.ln- 
taiM  y.'h-i  and  to  create  more  Jobs. 

IMCUEASING  rRoi>i,crrv:iY 

To  increase  productivity  and  ersc  short- 
;icres,  the  following  actions  were  recommend- 
ed to  me  by  participants: 

1.  Abu.se  of  monopoly  power  should  be 
stopped  promptly  by  vigorous  enforcement  of 
antl-tru.'-t  laws.  Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  a  major  corporation  pointed  out  that  some 
corporaiio'.is  are  too  birr  and  abuse  their 
■-cono  nic  power. 

•2.  Anti-competitive  regulations  promul- 
eated  by  federal  regulatory  aeencies  should 
be  reviewed  and,  wherever  possible,  rescinded. 

3.  Tax  policy  should  be  directed  toward 
encouraging  greater  capital  Investment 
through  personal  savings,  the  securities 
markets  and  other  means. 

Certain  sectors  of  the  economy  are  In  a 
state  of  severe  recession  due  to  lack  of  cap- 
ital. Most  prominent  l.s  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  housing  Industry  which.  It  Is 
predicted  by  participants  in  the  conference, 
will  be  In  a  state  of  "depression"  in  California 
by  next  spri!.g.  Sm.all  business  also  has  been 
hit  severely  by  high  borrowing  costs  and 
dlsappeai-ance  of  ventura  capital.  Partici- 
pants recommended  easing  of  high  interest 
rates  by  the  P'ederal  Reserve,  subsidizing 
middle  Income  rnoitgage  rates,  exempting 
from  taxation  the  first  $1,000  In  Interest 
oiirntd  from  pcr.sonal  savings,  and  providing 
a  tax  credit  for  home  loans  made  below  the 
federal  di-scount  rate  in  the  amount  of  the 
int?rest  difierence. 

Tliere  was  general  agreement  that  mone- 
t.uy  policy  should  be  loosened  to  give  the 
business  community  a  sign  that  Interest  rates 
wUl  not  soar  even  higher.  Thia  action  woiUd 
have  tlie  effect  of  encouraging  long-term  In- 
vestments so  necessary  to  prhate  enterprise 
and  to  the  gcneial  health  of  the  ecoiiomy. 


JtONETARV   POLICY 

The  views  of  econc mists  participating  in 
the  Caiirornia  Conference  on  Inflation'  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  monetary  pr,li-:y 
are  similar  to  tho;e  cf  the  economists  taking 
part  in  Die  prc-s-,i.mmit  meelirg  in  Wash- 
ington. Se;  tember  5. 

1.  Fourteen  of  the  IG  economl.'-ts  and 
bankers  who  par'lcip:,ted  in  the  Caliiornia 
Coniercnce  on  inflation  fe:t  that  the  Federal 
Reserve's  policies  were  too  reslri;t've  and  had 
pu-^hcd  intere  ;t  rates  too  high. 

W,-.l.er  Hoadley.  Vice  President  and  Chief 
Ejoiioini.st  of  tl;2  Lank  ol  America,  argued 
that  h.igh  intcre:..  rt-tcs  v.'cre  haSiPf  the 
exact  opposite  en?ct  from  the  one  c'e  ircd 
by  the  Federal  r.e-xrve.  Me  .msgo  ted  the 
businf.ss  coinmuniiy  anel  the  pu!>:i:  have  de- 
cided that  the  need  to  have  moi.ev  i.':  a  more 
Important  considevatii".!  than  the  cost  cf 
money.  Consrquenriy,  the  higher  the  Federal 
rvcvrvc  iorips  interest  rates,  liic  {-reatcr  thft 
jiresuire  on  pec-i.le  to  pay  mere  for  '.oa'is. 
Borro-ving  cor.ts  continue  to  be  bid  up.  tha 
F'dera!  Reserve  a.-ts  to  raise  the  dljrrunt 
rpt?.  and  the  upw.ird  spiral  continues. 

2.  Former  Fec>ral  Reserve  Board  member 
Sherm.in  Mpi.r'i  rrgued  for  credit  controls. 
It  Is  his  view  that  contro's  ind  allocation  of 
credit  wo\iUi  direct  investment  h'.to  critical 
aicas  cf  need  more  efficiently  than  an  overall 
levering  of  iiitero-.i,  rates. 

3.  ProfC!.-3or  G.  L.  Bach  cf  Stanff-rd  Unlvc'-- 
sity,  ho'.'-evcr.  argued  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve should  eon'inue  Us  present  course  of 
action.  He  felt  that  It  Is  not  clear  that  prctcit 

nierrst  rate:  r.re  inhlbitir.g  producti\i;". 
All  particir-nt=.  while  disr^rrocing  aboxit 
the  elTects  of  monetary  poller,  did  cfree  tliat 
the  Feelcral  Reserve  had  rrone  abou*  as  fpr  as 
It  could  in  carrying  the  burden  of  control- 
ling inflation  and  that  other  tools— fiscal  re- 
sirair.t,  tax  pojicy.  monltcriiig  of  the  c-o'x- 
om'-,  rfoomp;nled  by  govc-nment  action-  to 
hold  do-.vn  unemployment  and  to  incrcnte 
P'-oduci iv!*y —  are  necescnry. 

l.-fT.T.NAlIONAL     TRAPE     ANJ     A:aiCULTe:n.-.I. 
rOLICY 

Tl:_»  California  Jionomy  is  distlngulsled  bv 
the  slrongth  <5f  Us  participation  in  two  sec- 
tors of  the  nation's  economy — trade  and 
aj/riculturc.  Agriculture,  which  earned  $7.2 
"oiUion  for  Caliiornia  in  1973.  is  still  tlie  lead- 
in,  iiidus'viy  In  California.  The  prosperi.y  of 
agriculture  is  lied  directly  to  a  favora'ole 
cUniate  for  the  tremendous  amount  of  trade 
with  ether  r.ations— up  71 '^L  over  last  year 
i.\  CiUifornla— that  takes  place  in  our  stale. 

Tiie  San  Franchco  session  of  the  California 
Conference  of  Inflation  focused  on  the  pr.r- 
licular  problems  of  interuation.al  trade  Mi.d 
tlioir  relation  to  inflation.  A  consensus  on  tjie 
Xoilowing  points  was  produced: 

1.  Strong  support  was  given  for  enactment 
of  the  TraJe  Reform  Act  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate Ccmniiitee  on  Finance. 

2.  Trade  experts  suggested  that  our  for- 
eign and  trade  policies  should  be  more  close- 
ly coordinated. 

3.  T!  e  U.S.  balance  of  payments  should 
not  be  Improved  at  the  expense  of  our  fcr- 
elt^n  trading  partners,  suf-h  as  Italy,  who  ere 
In  grave  danger  of  financial  collapse  under 
the  pressure  of  oil  payments  being  out  of 
balance  and  severe  inflation. 

PE  rP.OI.Etr:.!  and  international  INTLATION 

The  trade  experts  and  representative.^  of 
the  oil  industry  v.-ho  participated  In  the  San 
Francisco  sesrion  of  the  California  Confer- 
ence on  Inflation  agreed  that  oil  payments 
represent  a  very  serious  problem  In  the  field 
of  International  finance,  but  they  warned 
against  an  efl'ort  by  the  U.S.  to  go  It  alone. 

These  major  points  v.-ere  brought  out  in 
di.scusslon: 

1.  The  world  has  ample  supplies  of  oil.  Tlie 
Issues  of  price  and  distribution  are  political 
questions,  not  ones  of  production  and  uat- 
lu'al  resour'  es  reserves. 
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2.  The-  OPEC  cartel  has  successfully  frus- 
trated the  bargaining  efforts  of  private  oil 
companies  to  obtain  lower  prices  for  oil.  It 
is  no  longer  feasible  to  attempt  to  persuade 
OPEC  members  that  a  worldwide  glut  of 
Oil  will  force  prices  down.  The  environmental 
and  economic  obstacles  to  Project  Independ- 
ence virtually  a.ssure  that  the  U.S.  will  not 
become  self-stifficient  In  energy  for  many 
years,  if  at  all. 

3.  Opinion  was  e\pre.s.sed  by  .some  trade 
experts  that  the  U..S.  lias  failed  to  bring  in 
third  world  nations  with  other  oil  consuming 
nations  In  dealing  with  OPEC  members. 

4.  The  U.S.  should  encougrage  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  oil  financing 
facility  to  protect  OPEC  members  against 
currency  devaluation  by  oil-cojisuming  na- 
tions. The  facility  also  would  offer  invest- 
ment opportunities  for  OPEC  members. 

5.  Emphasis  was  given  to  Project  Independ- 
ence. But  the  capital  requirements  of  pe- 
trojeum  and  otlier  eiiergy  producers  arc 
great  and  will  exceed  $450  billion  in  the  next 
10  j'ears.  B^  bidding  up  the  price  of  money, 
energy  producers  are  contributing  to  higher 
interest  rates  and  corresponding  price  in- 
creases across  the  board.  Although  the  con- 
ference did  not  give  detailed  attention  to 
ways  of  reducing  the  capital  requirements 
of  energy  producers,  one  suggestion  was 
offered  with  respect  to  bidding  procedures 
for  drilling  rights  on  public  lands.  If  bids 
emphasized  royalty  payments  rather  than 
front-end  bids,  the  amount  of  capital  tied- 
up  in  lease  costs  as  well  as  drilling  costs 
could  be  reduced  considerably.  This  ciiange 
also  would  enable  smaller  companies  to  com- 
pete for  drilling  rights  on  public  lands. 

COKSVMERS  GROUPS  AND  CiriZENS 

The  mcKKi  of  consumers  groeips  and  con- 
cerned citizens  expressed  at  the  conference 
was  one  of  frustration  and  anger.  One  con- 
sumer group  representative  commented  that 
there  should  be  an  equality  of  sacrifice  and 
people  feel  there  is  none. 

Consumers  express  the  following  points: 

1.  Controllling  prices  Is  the  only  way  to  do 
something  about  inflation. 

2.  Monopoly  Interests  should  be  curljed  by 
strict  enforcement  of  anti-trust  laws. 

3.  The  public  should  not  be  urged  to  take 
energy  and  commodity  conservation  meas- 
ures unless  pricing  structures  are  revised  so 

-that  actual  savings  are  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

One  spokesperson  stated.  "What  is  the  point 
of  using  candles  if  you  only  receive  a  larger 
electric  bill  at  the  end  of  the  month?" 

4.  Wherever  possible  gasoline  and  energy 
prices  should  be  rolled  back. 

6.  State  and. federal  agricuUiiral  policies 
which  encourage  food  dumping  practices  as 
a  quality  control  or  price-maintenance  de- 
vice should  be  repealed  or  changed. 

6.  National  leadership  should  emphasize 
what  can  be  done  to  hold  the  line  on  unem- 
■  ployment  and  to  solve  our  economic  prob- 
lems. 

SUMMARY 

Despite  the  constructive  contribuaons  of 
partlcipants,ln  the  conference,  there  remains 
a  depressing  view  of  the  economy.  All  econ- 
omists participating  predict  things  will  get 
worse  before  they  get  better.  Seven  of  the 
economists  and  business  leaders  participat- 
ing In  the  San  Francisco  session  think  we 
are  threatened  with  the  worst  recession  of 
the  post-war  era. 

They  believe  the  Federal  Reserve  must  ease 
monetary  policy  promptly.  The  consenstis 
was  the  budget  should  be  cut,  but  selectively. 
The  Senate  Budget  Committee  should  em- 
phasize shifting  our  priorities,  by  defining 
what  we  can  afford  to  do  without,  rather 
than  recommending  across-the-board  budget 
cuts.  Necessary  legislation  to  assure  adequate 
public  employment  programs  and  to  put  a 


floor  under  the  housing  intfiistry  should   be 
enacted  this  session,  if  possible. 

PANELIST.?    AND    P.\R"I1CIPANTS 

Tuesday.  September  3 — Los  Angeles 
Panel  No.  1  -Economists 

Dr.  Larry  J.  Kimbell,  School  of  Man.tge- 
nieiit.  UCLA.    . 

\ir.'Neil  H.  Jacobv,  School  of  Mpjiagement. 
f JCLA,  former  member  of  Council  of  Economic 
Aflvi.sers  during  President  Eisenhower's  Ad- 
min i;-t  rat  ion. 

Dr.  Roger  Noil  Economies  Depart jnent.  C'vl 
Tech. 

Dr.  Robert  Clov.er.  Economics  Dspartment. 
UCLA. 

Dr.  Robert  Rus.sell,  Economics  Department, 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 

Dr.  Robert  Parry.  Vice  President  and  Chief 
Economist.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank. 

Dr.  Michael  Inirilligaior,  Economics  De- 
partment. UCLA. 

Mr.  William  Ahem,  Rand  Corporatioit. 

Dr.  James  Quirx,  Economics  Dcpartmetit, 
Ca!  Tech. 

Panel  No.  2  —Labor 

Mr.  J.  J.  Rodrigue?:,  President,  Lo.s  Angeles 
County  Federation  of  Labor,  APL-CIO. 

Mr.  Sigmund  Arywitz,  Los  Angeles  County 
Federation  of  Labor.  APL-CIO. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Cinquemanl,  Los  Angeles  Coiuity 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Council. 

Mr,  James  Peck,  Joint  Council  No.  42. 
Teamsters. 

Mr.  Hal  Shean.  International  Association  of 
Machinists.    - 

Mr.   Henry   Fierlng.   Director.   Los   Angeles 
County    Council,     American    Federation    of 
State.  County,  and  Municipal  Employees. 
Panel  No.  3 — Business 

Mr.  Bun  F.  Raynes,  President,  Rolir  Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Watt,  Chaii-mon  of  the 
Board.  Watt  Industries  Inc. 

Mr.  Stuart  Davis,  Chairman  of  the  Bo?rd 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  Great  Western 
Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

Dr.  Raymond  Jallow.  Senior  Vice  President 
and  Chief  Economist,  United  California  Bank. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Booth,  Senior  Vice  President  for 
Finance  and  Administration,  Rockwell  In- 
ternational Corporation. 

Mr.  Ernest  Loebbccke,  California  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

P;^nel  No.  4 — Government  Administrators 

Dr.  Jarvey  Gilbert,  City  Councilman,  City 
of  Burbank. 

Mr.  John  L.  Vickerman,  Chief  Deputy 
Analyst,  Legislative  Budget  Committee,  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  Sacramento. 

Mr.  William  R.  McCarley,  Office  of  Los 
Angeles  City  Administrative  Officer. 

Messrs.  Chapman  L.  Bone  and  Lynn  Kirk- 
h.ofer.  Administrative  Office,  County  of  Los 
Angeles. 

WedneHhiy,  September  4 — Los  Angeles 
Panel  No.  5 — Consumer  and  Citizen  Groups 

Mr.  John  W.  Abbott,  Executive  Director, 
California  Tomorrow,  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Yang-Ping  Chen,  Economics  Depart- 
ment, UCLA. 

Ms.  Lucy  Fried,  Committee  for  Economic 
Stirvival,  Los  Angeles.  '' 

Ms.  Shirley  Goldinger,  Cosisumer  Federa- 
tion of  California. 

Panel  No.  6— Small  Business 

Mr.  George  J.  Burger,  Jr..  A.ssistant  to  the 
President,  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Businesses,  Inc.,  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  Renard  Vine,  President,  Minority  Con- 
tractors Association  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Mr.  Robert  Verala,  Executive/Director,  Lin- 
coln Heights  Ecauomic  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

Mr.  Gil  Va.eque?;,  Pre.'ldent.  Spanish-speali- 
Ing   Certified   Public  Accountants,  Member, 


Board  of  Directors,  Fast  National  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Charles  Herl/beig,  Assistant  Regioai.l 
Director  for  Finance  and  Investment.  SU.\. 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Clifford  Rvan.  As-sisipni  Re^iional  Di- 
rector for  Procurement.  SBA.  San  Frnnci<;  i 

Mr.  George  Qiiiist.  Partner,  Han.bre>.nt  u:.i.i 
Quiht  Company.  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  James  J.  Gibbons.  E.xecutive  Director. 
National  Ar^sociation  of  Manu'facturets' 
Auents. 

Mr.  Clarence  Lofton.  Presjr'enr.  Blacl:  B.t'l- 
jic-jsnicn's  Associaiinn  of  Los  Angeles. 
Suliimat/,  Scpterjibi^r  7- -Sun  f'rancUco 
International  Trade  and  Agricultine 

Mr.  William  M.  Roth,  former  Ambassador 
to  tiie  Kennedy  Adnnnistration  to  the 
general  agreement  on  trade  and  tariffs 
negotiations. 

Dr.  Sherman  Mai.sel,  former  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Director  of  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research  West  at 
University  of  California  at  Berkele;-. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Bach.  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Stanford  Univer.sity.  Author  of  several  books 
on  the  economics  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Walter  Hoadley.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Economiai  of  the  Bank  of 
America. 

Dr.  Ezra  Soloman,  Profestor  of  Business  at 
Stanford  University  and  former  member  of 
I  he  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  under  Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

Dr.  James  N.  Boles.  Dean  of  the  Gianninl 
School  of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  John  J.  Balles,  President  of  the  Federal 
Re.-er\e  Boiird  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  George  Ballou.  Senior  Vice  Plesidem 
of  Standard  Oil  of  California  for  Public 
Arfairs. 

Mr.  Dornian  Commons.  President  of  Nato- 
mas  Corporation. 

Mr.  Henn-  Schact,  Presidetit  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Canners  and  Growers  Association. 

Dr.  Harold  Carter,  Dean  of'  the  VC  Agri- 
cviltural  Economics  Depaitment. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Gompertz.  President  of  the 
Caliiornia  Cotincil  on  Intenratlonal  Trade. 

Mr.  Martm  Drobac,  Vice  President  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  for  Kaiser^ndustries. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Crispin,  Vice  PresiSent  and  Man- 
ager of  Investment  for  Bechtel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Adolpli  P.  Schuinan,  President  of  LllU 
Ann  Corporation.  Former  advisor  to  the 
John.son  Administration  on  international 
trade. 

Dr.  Al  Fishlow.  Profes=;or  of  Economics  at 
UC  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Johii  Parkany,  Vice  President  and 
Seiiior  International  Economist'  at  Wells 
Pavgo  Bank. 


CATTLE  FACTS  SPEAK  TOR 
-""■^^       THEMSELVES  ^ 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  plight  of  our  caXtle  producei-s 
is  pathetic.  In  this  period  Of  rapidly  in- 
creasing costs,  they  have  experienced 
sharp  price  declines  for  th^ir  cattle,  cre- 
ating a  vicious  price-cost  squeeze  that 
threatens  the  economic  viability  of  the 
industry. 

I  know  all  sectors  of  our  economy  ha\e 
suffered  serious  problems  over  the  past 
couple  years,  but  for  most  sectors  the 
problem  is  relative  as  incomes  ha\e  been 
rising  slower  than  costs.  Cattlemen,  how- 
ever, have  seen  their  incomes  fall  while 
their  costs  have  gone  up,  making  their 
problems  even  more  severe. 

Mr.  Sam  Hopkins,  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  has  clearly  il- 
lustrated the  problems  cattle  producers 
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face.  In  addition,  he  relates  tiie^e  prob- 
lems to  people,  reminding  js  that  we 
must  look  beyond  the  statis  ics  to  indi- 
viduals. It  also  points  out  tl  at  we  must 
bo  aware  of  what  policies  and  trends 
mean  to  people,  not  just  nati  nal  income 
accounts. 

Mr.  PiC-^idont.  I  ask  unanirr  nis  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recorc  this  excel- 
lent article  from  the  At'ant  ,  Constitu- 
tion of  September  2G,  1974. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  aiLicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i  i  tJi3  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

CATiLE  Si;Li-i;r.s'  LAr^iLNr:"  Ir's    RoBonr.-.  " 
(By  Sam  Hopkins) 

Jackso.v. — It  was  a  buyer's  rr  Tkct  .nt  the 
big  cattle  auction  here  \Vettnc.5(  ly.  And  the 
buyers  were  hanging  loo,3e,  feeli  <;  condiient. 
laughing  and  Joking  wlih  eacl  cthor  and 
generally  enjoying  tliemsclves. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  facr-.s  of  the 
nearly  300  people  packed  arour  J  tho  small 
sawdust-covered  arena  told  a  d;   rrer.t  story. 

They  were  t'r.e  sellers.  They  v.e  p  quiet  and 
dejected.   Many   of   them   were   1 


UCT.   ThPir 
mood    matched    the    dismally    \|et    ovi.rcaft 


weather  outside  the  Middle  Gri  r; 
Co.'.s  auction  barn. 

The  reason  was  simple 

The  cattle  farmer  was  pcttln 


half  the  price  he  was  geting  f'  r  the  t-me 


tj-pe  animal  a  year  ago.  But  th 


whole  story.  Since  lust  year  the  \  rice  of  fer 
tilizer  has  more  than  doubled,      attlp  can't 
grow  fat  on  grass  If  there's  net  tertillzer  to 
make  the  grasa  grow. 

Charles  Rivers,  a  young  farme  from  FciV- 
ettvUIe.  was  typical  of  many  unh  ppy  people 
who  had  to  walcH  their  catl'e  ■  ell  V  r  ■  ridicu- 
lous" prices  Wednesday. 

"Somebody's  Just  robbing  he  cattle 
farmer,"  he  declared. 

"Last  year  I  was  getting};  53  to  G2  ceiits  .a 
pound  for  my  cpitle,"  Rivers  sail  .  "Day  fae- 

id  of  only 


fore  yesterday  I  g,it  »n  average 

26  cents  a  pourid  for  58  head.  Tfat's  giving 

them  av,-ay.  Just  about." 

"And  fertiliser's  gone  so  hl-,h  I 
ho'.v  any  of  us  are  going  to  mak  a  living," 
he  added.  "Last  year  I  was  payin  ;  S55  a  ton 
and  now  it's  $115  a  ton." 

He  h8s  600  acres  of  pasture  Ir  id — ICO  of 
which  are  leased — and  if  he  had 
he  ought  to  be  putting  400  to  50( 
fertlUicer  per  year  on  cacli  acv' 

That  amounts  to  a  minimum  r  quiremcnt 
of  $13,800  a  year  for  fertilizer  for  h  s  pastures. 


"I  didn't  use  much  fertilizer  tl 


Livestock 


less   than 


fs  not  the 


lon't  know 


the  money 
pov'.ncl.s  of 


s  year  bo- 


cause  I  couldn't  aiford  It."  Rivers  aid 


uede  from 
tl.cni  for 
e.iderFon, 


"This  year  is  tlie  least  I've  evor 
cattle  and  I've  be.?n  fooling   wit! 
more  than  30  yenrs."  said  Eucll 
74,  of  Rte.  4,  Rome.  "I  don't  know   t-hat  we're 
going  to  do." 

Auctioneer  J.  B.  Armistend.  wl  i  ;e  rapid- 
fire  chant  was  dl^^posing  of  blj  healthy- 
looking  catile  for  as  little  as  20  ai  d  22  cents 
a  pound  Wednesday,  shook  his  he  d  m  sym- 
pathy for  the  cattle  farmers. 

"It's  really  getting  pitiful,"  he  ai;l.  "This 
Is  the  cheapest  c.itlie  I've  ever,!  )ld  in  my 
life.  Some  of  the  cattle  selling  la  t  year  for 
S45C  and  $475  are  going  for  as  lit  le  as  f200 
today.  .  . . 

"And  a  lot  3f  the  farmers  can  ;  hold  off 
and  hope  the  price  will  go  up.  The  need  the 
money  nov.'." 

Mr.  Prances  Ezaard  of  Atlanta  '  as  one  of 
the  angry  sellers. 

"I  don't  know  who's  m-iking  tl  •  money," 
she  declared,  "but  someone  bet  -een  here 
and  the  grocery  stares  Is  really  mlpping  up. 
I  Just  can't  understand  bow  you  jean  go  in 
the  grocery  stores  and  see  somi  beef  for 
more  than  $3  a  pound  and  then  ring  your 
cattle  to  auction  and  get  only  9)  cents  a 
pound." 


?Irs.  E7.zard  was  .imong  .some  of  the  sellers 
who  refused  \o  let  their  cattle  go  for  tiie  low 
bid"?. 

"I  brought  12  head  and  only  sold  five,"  she 
said.  "I'm  going  to  tp.ke  tiie  others  back 
home  and  hold  on  to  them.  You  rant  m;.ke 
a  profit  oa  these  pric&s." 

Bill  WhcciCT.  president  of  tho  Middle 
Georgia  L1-,  e.-t>>ck  Co.,  agreed  with  the  cattle 
farmers. 

"Prices  arc  rou.-^hcr  thaji  a  cob,"  he  said. 
"I  c;;.i  reme.nbPi'  '.hft  ^omc  ojttle  were  pcii:'/ 
for  as  high  as  00  cents  a  pound  last  year. 
Now  if  you  pet  orer  CO  centj  you're  lucky." 

Wheeler  eaid  one  problem  Is  th.nt  the  bi^ 
fccdlots  i  1  tMC  Mid.yost — which  buy  young 
cattle  to  ftii'.fn  t'p — ha-e  cut  back  drastl- 
c:lly  on  the  number  of  animals  they're 
Viu\iiig. 

"Corn  and  ether  feed  price.?  arc  so  high 
the  feedlot  people  can't  afi'ord  to  pay  for  it," 
Whcelnr  s;;id.  "Eveii  if  you  gave  thein  a  400- 
pound  calf  to  fatten  up  in  the  feedlcts  until 
it  weighed  1.100  pounces,  tlicy'd  lose  money 
on  it." 

He  added.  "So  there's  an  oversuppiy  of 
those  you:ig  cattle  on  tlie  market  and  it's 
fcr'ed  the  pi\co  down." 

*  One  buyer  from  out  of  ttate,  who  did  not 
want  to  be  quoted  by  name,  charged  that 
tue  'cliain  stor&s  have  got  a  little  monopoly 
goi..g  that's  keeping  the  retail  price  on  beef 
■.i;>.  Tiicy'i'e  got  tne  customer  over  a  barrel." 


L.NFOr.C  ER  SHOULD  BE  TESTED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  .'^ig- 
ni.'irf.nt  seiUimcnt  has  developed  for  a 
fii'jht  test  of  the  Enforcer  aircraft 

Late  in  July,  fi.e  Senators  sent  a  letter 
to  Socretury  of  Dcftii.se  James  R. 
Schle.einfier  r skins  that  the  Enforcer  be 
tested.  That  letter  noted  that  the  En- 
forcer VT.s  a  clieap,  reliable  aircraft  de- 
veloped without  a  dime  of  taxpayers" 
money.  It  appears  lo  be  a  very  effective 
close  support  plane. 

A  recent  article  in  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology  deoling  with  the  En- 
forcer pro\idcs  details  about  the  air- 
craft's technologj'  and  capabilities.  It 
."-hows  just  how  versatile  the  Enforcer 
can  be  in  varying  environments. 

Mr.  Pre.sidcnt,  I  again  call  on  Secretary 
Schlcsinger  to  take  immediate  stcp.^  to 
test  fly  th?  Eiiforcer  and  clear  av.ay» 
bureaucratic  and  parochial  service  op- 
position. The  time  has  come  to  think  of 
li-?  Natior.'s  needs  before  service  biases. 

Mr.  Prtjident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.■:cnt  that  the  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord. 

'Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
v.ore  ordered  to  fce  printed  in  the  Rec- 
opn,  as  follows: 

Fliuiit  Test  Program  SotrcHx  roa 

ENFORCtn 

(By  Clarence  A.  Robinson,  Jr.) 
\.'AsnixGroN. — Flight  test  program  ar.d 
new  military  evaluation  .of  the  Cavalier/ 
Piper  Enforcer  derivation  of  the  World  War  2 
North  American  Mustang  fighter  Is  being 
sought  by  the  developer  of  the  aircraft,  who 
claims  it  to  be  an  eflfectlve  close-support  air- 
craft available  at  a  reduced  cost.  The  En- 
forcer previously  was  studied  by  the  Defense 
Dept. 

Tho  Defense  Dept.  completed  its  study  of 
the  Enforcer  in  February,  concluding  the 
aircrait'3  performance  characteristics  were 
as  claimed  by  Its  developer,  David  B.  Lind- 
say. The  Peiitagon  estimated  the  aircraft 
unit  cost  at  $1.13  million,  but  Lind.say  said 


It  would  c.'wt  '7CO,000  per  copy  ^ffsci  on  pro- 
duction of  250  aircraft. 

The  Pentagon's  study  incluiied  the  per- 
centage of  the  aircrait  Siif-ceplible  to  a  kill 
by  e,iemy  fire  from  six  angles  and  was  based 
on  Soviet-wade  weapons  fired  directly  at  It. 
The  weapons  Included: 

14.5-miii.  anti-a:rcrafi   gun  sy.s^cm. 

23-mm.  Z<5U-23-SP  v.uh  fo-irguns  mount- 
ed o.-.  an  armored  veiilrlc  and  fired  together.      1 

57-mm.  lowed  rrdar-controlled  S-60,  and 
t!ic  ZSU  FClf-propelled  version  with  two  guns 
in  tho  turret.  Fire  power  is  240  rounds,  min. 

SA-7  heat  seeking  Grail  Missile. 

rcfense  offl.-ials  emphasize  the  study  as- 
sc.-scd  Individual  areas  of  the  Enforcer  to 
c'rtermlnc  how  nirth  of  the  nircraft's  area 
is  vulnerable  to  a  .singlc-rovmd  kill.  On  this 
basis,  the  pircraft  with  the  smallest  overall 
aicA  is  the  least  vulnerable.  The  study  did 
not  Investigate  survivability — the  capability 
of  the  aircraft  to  take  a  number  of  hits  and 
return  to  base. 

Two  key  sellng  points  Ltndsry  use-  on  the 
EiiTorcer  are  its  small  profile  and  low  in- 
fiight  noise  level,  permitting  high-speed,  low- 
l'?vel  approachea  v.ith  littls  warning  to  en- 
emy forces. 

Plying  low  altitude  for  weapons  dtllvery 
^' ould  help  the  aircraft  avoid  radar  detec- 
tion, lie  claims. 

The  Enforcer  us  propo.s'ed  to  the  Pentagon 
vould  bp  powered  by  an  Avco  Corp.  Ly- 
coming Div.  T55-L  9  gas  turbine  engine  now 
in  production  for  Iran's  prcy;urement  of  Boe- 
ing Vertol  CH-47  Chinook  helicopters.  The 
engine  develops  2.445  eshp. 

Lockheed-denrgia  had  a  production  oDtion 
on  the  Enforcer  that  expired  Au;^.  2,  but 
Lindsay,  who  h:is  been  serving  as  an  unpaid 
consultant,  said  he  has  company  assurances 
tiie  option  will  be  extended. 

Bccau-a  of  government  loa'.i  gtiarcntee.s  to 
Ijcckl-.eed,  the  company  has  been  precluded 
from  acquiring  the  Enforcer  from  Piper  Air- 
craft Corp.,  which  bought  the  rights  from 
l.inds^'.y.  Lockheed  instead  signed  an  option  , 
to  produce  the  aircraft  if  orders  malei  laliL-ed 
from  the  Pentagon  or  from  several  foreign 
governments  that  have  expressed  an  interest 
1  1  the  aircraft  for  the  attack/ieconnalrsai'.ce 
rol'i. 

Lindsay  became  interested  in  thi  Mustarg 
when  ha  purchased  his  first  F-51D.  He 
formed  his  own  company,  Cavalier  Aircraft, 
and  be?an  rebuilding  and  Improving  the 
Mustang  for  tl:e  civilian  aviation  market. 
Lindsay  said  that  at  Air  Force's  request  he 
built  a  number  of  advanced  F-5Js  known  as 
Cavalier  Mustangs  for  tho  military  assist- 
ance program.  He  mentlcned  Indonesia  as  an 
ex-n-.ple,  and  snid  that  nation  1-.  still  flying 
the  Cavalier  I'ustan.'^s  provided  by  the  Air 
Force. 

Lindslftv  said  other  Aslnn  na'^io'^s  h".ve 
f'-pies'^cd  nn  Interest  in  procuring  the  Fr- 
fcrcer  with  Its  new  turbonrcp  engine  and 
expanded  o^-dnance  capability.  In  addition 
to  Indcnesia.  the  nations  of  Malaysia  and 
the  Philippines  and  several  South  Amcricnn 
countries  are  seeking  Information  en  the 
aircraft.  Lindsay  said  the  Philippines  would 
like  to  produce  the  aircraft  or  components 
in  that  country. 

Pentagon  officlrls  charge  the  Enforcer  Is 
a  step  backward  In  aircraft  development  be- 
cause the  military  services  want  a  pure  Jet 
attack  aircraft  for  the  close-support  mission. 
Beth  the  Air  Force,  which  Is  now  testing 
the  Falrchild  Industries  A- 10  aircraft  for 
close  air  support,  and  the  Marine  Corps, 
which  uses  the  forward-losated  Hawker 
Siddeley  AV-8A  Harrier  vertical  short  take- 
off and  landing  aircraft,  oppose  test  flying 
the  Enforcer. 

Tlie  technical  nnaly.=ls  of  the  Enforcer  by 
the  Pentagon  was  the  same  as  for  any  air- 
craft propased  by  a  contractor,  a  Defense 
omcial  said.  He  added  that  In  this  case  It 
meets  the  contractor's  claims,  but  there  Is 
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no  service  v.Ulliig  to  sponsor  the  aircraft  for 
testing  and  possible  development.  "The 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  aircraft  has 
any  military  utility  and  cj'n  survive  against 
armor.  It  looks  attractive  to  the  Congress 
becatise  oi"  the  costs  r.s  compared  to  other 
attack  aircraft,"  the  ofRcial  added. 

Ilie  services  believe  the  aircr.".ft  is  of  no 
u:e  to  ihej.i  a.:d  tocr,  not  have  the  Ic'.iiality 
needed  for  t}'.e  attack  nilsslcp,  a  Pentagon 
efflclal  said,  a  rcfcreiice  to  claims  by  the  A'r 
Fcrce  tliat  th.o  E'lforcor  ca;n-.ct  carry  enough 
ordnance  ou  Us  stations  and  provide  suf- 
ficient loiter  ilnie  to  be  as  eircc'vive  as  the 
A-IO. 

Lindsay  said  the  E.iforcer  has  been  cleared 
by  the  Air  Force's  Armament  Development 
and  Tebt  Center,  Eglln  AFB,  Fla.,  to  carry 
up  to  six  Hughes  AGM-35.^  Maveriv;k  missiles 
\  used  by  USAF  to  destroy  tanks  and  otiier 
armored  vehicles.  Lindsay  has  a  wiring  dia- 
gram for  acIf.pLing  the  aircraft  for  Maverick 
u;e  and  plans  for  cockpit  avionics  for  the 
missile  system. 

'ihe  aircraft  has  30  ordnance  stations  un- 
der the  wings  aid  a  maximum  tross  takeoff 
weight  of  15,500  lb.  The  Enforcer  can  carrv 
5,840  lb.  of  ordnance  under  Its  wing,  plus 
six  .50-cal.  Internal  guns  and  2,000  rounds  of 
ammunition  Internally,  Lindsay  said. 

Tlie  Enforcer,  Lindsay  said,  has  been  quali- 
fied In  both  daylight  and  night  operr^tions 
during  US.\F's  Pave  Coin  tests  (AW&ST 
May  24,  1971,  p.  23)  fcr  a  variety  of  weapons 
that  would  te  u.seel  In  the  clo.se-sup;iort  role. 
These  Include : 

Two  1,000-ro.  cani.-ters  of  thiniied  rapalm. 
Two  flare  pods,  each  coiitainiii^r  IG  lliires. 
Mk.  62  general  purpo.'-e  od  Snakeye  "oombs. 
LAtr-3A  19-round  rocket  Ir.ur.cher  pods. 
,  £GO-lb.  category  cluster  bomb  uni;£  located 
on  the  si."  inbot^rd  slaticns. 

In  addition  to  having  the  aircraft  tjuai:- 
fied  for  a  variety  of  USAF  ord-iance,  Lind- 
say holds  a  patent  for  pt?.-l,ig  a  rccoilless 
rlKe  on  the  aircraft.  He  tiled  about  three 
years  ago  on  his  idea  for  firing  a  lOC-mm. 
rccoilless  rifle  from  the  aircraft,  and  a  Wing- 
tlp  plate  used  to  mount  tiic  weapon  and 
avoid  Its  back  blast. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  bjf^n  test-fylng  an 
Army  Mustang  used  at  Edwards  AFB,  Calif., 
as  a  chase  plane  for  the  canceled  Lockheed 
Cheyenne  helicopter  program  and  has  suc- 
cessfully fired  the  lOG-mm.  recoilless  rifle 
from  the  aircraft.  The  aircraft  the  Marines 
are  testing  has  a  piston  engine  and  was 
modified  and  repaired  by  L::id..ay's  company. 
Marine  officials  stress  it  1=  not  an  Enforcer 
and  that  the  106-mm.  test  firing  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Linelsav's  aircraft  (aw^^st  Auet.  5 
p.  18). 

The  project  at  China  Lake's  Na\  al  Weapons 
Center  is  to  develop  a  new  repeating  recoil- 
less  rifle  that  can  be  fired  from  the  center 
line  station  on  an  aircraft,  not  to  perfect  use 
of  the  106-mm.  rccoilless  rifle.  The  test  firing 
with  the  rifle  is  only  to  determine  accuracy 
with  a  recollless  flat-trajectory  weapon.  Ma- 
rine officials  said. 

Lindsay  said  he  can  see  why  the  Marine 
Corps  and  Navy  would  want  to  disa.ssociate 
their  services  from  the  Enforcer  because  it 
has  become  politically  sensitive. 

Tiie  wings  on  the  aircraft  the  Marines  are 
using  to  test  fire  the  recoilless  rlHe  are  not 
as  rigid  as  those  proposed  for  the  Eaforcer 
according  to  Lindsay.  He  put  two  spars  and 
extra  stringers  Into  the  wing  when  over- 
hauling the  Mustang  fcr  Marine  use.  The 
modifications  v,-ere  made  to  accommodate 
120-gal.  wlngtlp  tanks  and  provide  the  cap- 
ability for  mounting  the  recolllcss  rifle. 

The  main  spar  and  secondafy  rear  spar 
go  through  the  tip  tanks,  and  they  are 
bolted  on  the  edge  of  the  wing  outboard. 
This  system  enables  an  attachment  plate  to 
be  bolted  onto  the  wing  and  recoilless  rifles 
or  missiles  can  be  mounted. 


"My  pateiit,"  Llnds^'"  said,  "encompasses 
a  rigid  wing  which  won't  flex  In  turbulence 
and  in  extending  It  you  can  point  the  gun 
(recoilless  rif!e)  at  the  tip  of  the  spars  or 
mount  a  wlngtlp  tank  spar  through  the  tank 
and  mount  the  gun  outboard." 

Lindsay  claims  to  have  obtained  the  .\rmy 
F-51  Mustang  circraft  the  Marines  are  flying 
with  tne  recoilless  rifle  and  the  iCCmm.  rifles 
from  tite  Army,  and  because  ho  holds  tlie 
patent,  he  has  been  to  China  Lake  to  confer 
with  pr\;ect  ofxials  at  h.is  own  crpense,  he 
said. 

The  Marine  Corps  viev.-  on  fllg'it-test  of 
the  Enforcer  v  as  e.\prez-ed  by  the  Marine 
Commandant,  Gen.  Uo^c-t  E.  Ci'.shman,  who 
told  Congress  during  Fiscal  1975  budget 
I'.eariiigs  that  an  earlier  oaer  to  test-fly  the 
aircraft  v.as  cor.tingent  o'l  the  Enforcer  be- 
ing in  fiviibic  condition  and  that  the  flight 
ttst  v.ould  be  at  no  cest  to  the  Government. 

CrMONSTRAlION  VRuCnZ-.M  COST 

The  minimum  flight  demonstration  pro- 
Er.\m  recommended  to  the  Navy  by  Lcckhced 
would  cost  $4.47  million,  Gen.  Ci'.shman  said, 
and  tliat  would  provide  only  80 'i  of  the 
aircraf IS  flight  envelope.  The  figure  now  esti- 
mateu  fcr  a  full  flii^ht  test  is  about  $G  mil- 
lion,  according  to  Le)ckhecd  officials.  The 
rciitiigon  believes  i'.  to  be  closer,  to  &3  mil- 
lion. 

The  Enf..<!-oi?r  prototype  aircraft  used  in  the 
Pave  Coin  tt-sts  is  hangared  by  Lockheed 
ar.d  would  need  to  be  refurbished  after 
being  stored  tor  two  years. 

"Wl-.iie  the  c>:isting  Enforcer  was  reported 
to  be  in  flying  condition."  Gen.  Cnshman 
s?id,  "Lockhced-Goorgia  h.'.s  ttated  that  the 
existing  E'lforccr  prototype  cannot  safely 
demonstrate  t::e  full  mis-sion  performance 
cjpa'ijlity  of  the  aircraft  as  a  Marine  Corps 
'•.capons  system  due  to  Inadequate  longl- 
tudin.il  stabiliuV  and  control  characteristics. 
Tiie  aircraft  is  not  .si.fe  and  v.ould  require 
redesign." 

Ccn.  CufhniF.n  said  the  Marine  Corps  does 
r.ct  hive  a  requirement  for  t'le  aircraft  In 
the  close-air-support  system.  "In  fact,  v.'e 
have  gone  the  V/STOL  route,  and  I  believe 
we  should  continue  that  way,"  he  said.  The 
commandant  said  he  estimated  a  full- 
fledr.ed.  full-fliglit  envelope,  preprod-action 
program  would  coit  $30  million. 

"We  feel  It  is  tew  slow,  too  vulnerable  and 
It  vould  have  to  be  made  compatible  with 
rircraft  carriers  and  tactical  airfields  ashore, 
ar.d  it  really  does  not  warrant  the  expcr.se," 
Gen.  Cushm.in  said. 

SPClD  .\Ii\'.'.:ST.\OF. 

Lmdsay  pcir.ted  out  the  Pentagon  agrees 
with  his  claim  the  top  speed  of  the  En;orcer 
is  over  400  kt.,  faster  than  the  maximum 
.'peed  of  U.3AF's  A-IO.  He  also  claimed  the 
M'.iiitang  of  World  Wur  2  was  carrlec  qualified 
diuing  the  Okina'A-a  campaign,  and  the  En- 
forcer v.ould  have  over  twice  the  engine 
hor  epov.cr  and  a  new  beefed  up  landing 
c'car.  As  for  operating  from  small  unimproved 
airfields  ashore,  Lindsay  said  the  Enforcer 
with  a  14,000-lb.  gross  weight  on  a  standard 
day  at  sea  level  can  take  off  in  1,100  ft.  With 
a  50-ft.  obstacle  at  the  end  of  the  runway  it 
can  take  off  and  clear  it  in  1,680  ft. 

One  reason  Lindsay  has  proposed  using  th.e 
rccoilless  rifle  is  its  armor  piercing  capability. 
Another  Ls  that  a  106-mm.  round  ceists  about 
$75  10  kill  a  tank  as  opposed  to  missiles  that 
range  In  casts  from  $22,000  to  SIOO.OOO  per 
unit.  AdmittecUy,  the  recoiUess  rifle  is  a  single 
shot  weapon  under  present  conditions,  Lind- 
say said,  but  so  Is  a  missile.  Lindsay  proposes 
landing  tlie  Enforcer  near  front  line  units 
to  pick  tip  extra  rounds  for  the  recollle.:^^s 
rifle. 

STANDARD    WEAPONS    SYSTEM 

The  106-mm.  recoilless  rifle  is  a  standard 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  anti-tank  weapons 
svstem. 


Lindsay  believes  that  he  has  been  treated 
shabbily  by  the  Pentajon  in  not  getting  ap- 
proval for  flight-testing  the  Enforcer.  He 
claims  ho  was  assured  by  Deputy  Defence 
Secretary  William  P.  Clements.  Jr.,  that  to 
completely  evaluate  the  aircraft  it  would 
have  to  be  flight-tested.  "Clements  told  me 
'computers  can  only  go  so  f.ar,'  indicating  to 
me  that  the  aircraft  v.ould  be  £iven  a  Rigl-.t 
test,"  Lindsay  said. 

Clements  in  £.n  AprL  letter  said  his  staff 
■uid  tlie  services  ha  1  undertaken  a  study  to 
determine  what  tlie  Enforcers  utili':y  mitht 
be.  "Its  findings  slrow  .that  there  is  litf.e 
^  question  that  the  Enforcer  aircraft  can  meet 
the  g<--.icrai  pcrforn..ince  claims  made  by  its 
oiTcrer,"  Clements  said. 

He  adJed  that  cc&t  estimates  cf  the  a  r- 
craft  are  within  25 '.^  of  tliese  Lockheed 
postulated. 

Clements  rdUtd  that  neither  the  Air  Fcrce 
ncr  Marli.e  Corps  has  a  r;le  fur  the  Enforcer 
in  combat.  "Tliere  reports  clearly  ^tite  tiiat 
neither  service  qtiestlons  the  performance 
claimed  for  tho  aircraft  .  .  .,"  Clements  said. 

Lindsay  has  been  propc^ing  the  Enforcer 
for  use  es  a  helicopter  escort  aircraft  for 
Army  Invenlcry,  tut  the  service,  wiiich  has 
backed  the  Air  Force's  procurement  of  the 
A  10,  has  yet  to  express  any  official  interest 
in  tiie  aircraft.  Tlie  Army  would  like  to 
avoid  any  roJes-and-misslons  squabble  wifa 
the  Air  Force  over  the  Enforcer  even  though 
it  could  get  the  Army  back  into  the  fixed- 
wing,  closc-.iupport  business,  a  Defense  offi- 
cial said. 

The  official  adelod  the  Army  Cliicf  of  Sta.T. 
Gon.  Creightan  Abran:s.  has  taken  tlis  posi- 
tion that  the  Arnij's  close-support  will  be. 
provided  "oy  the  Air  Force.  The  .Army  does  not 
even  refer  to  its  helicopter  gun.ships  in  c'.ose 
air  support  terms  to  avoid  rankling  USAP. 

One  Deitike  oificial  said  that,  if  for  no 
ether  rei.£3n.  tiie  Pentagon  sliould  prijcuie 
atid  lest  fly  four  of  the  Enforcer  aircraft  to 
determine  fuel  savings  from  a  turboprop  air- 
craft operitiug  in  close-support  at  low 
tltitudcs,  an  area  Defense  Dept.  is  in- 
vestigating because  of  the  fuel  crisis. 

Ihe*  armor  that  Lindsay  proposes  could 
also  be  a  beneficial  fallout  from  the  Enforcer 
flight  tests,  one  official  said,  assuming  the 
armor  is  evaluated  against  Soviet  weapons 
In  tests  similar  to  those  ceuducted  with  the 
A-lO's  titanium  armor  system,  firing  multiple 
shots  Into  it  at  point  blank  range. 

Ceramic  glass  fiber  composite  melded 
armor  plate  developed  by  Bristol  Composite 
Materials  Engineering,  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Rolls-Royce,  would  be  used  to  protect  the 
pilot,  engine  and  other  critical  areas  cf  the 
Enforcer  from  heavy  automatic  weapons  fiic. 
Lindsay  claims  that  the  armor  can  with- 
stand hits  from  Soviet-built  57-mm.  shells 
without  a  spalding  effect,  and  also  that  the 
armor  used  In  plates  can  be  repaired  la  the 
field  by  unskilled  personnel  in  a  short  time. 

CERAMIC    ARMOR    PR.\ISED 

The  ceramic  armor.  In  the  estimation  of 
some  Defense  officials,  is  one  of  the  btrt 
features  of  the  Enforcer,  and  it  could  be 
used  with  ether  US.  aircraft. 

The  armor  as  presently  envli?'oned  for  the 
standard  Enforcer  use  would  weigh  abou' 
1.5001b. 

The  armor  t»as  been  extensivelv  tested 
againbt  a  variety  of  proJectMes  at  the  com- 
pany's range  as  well  as  the  British  navy, 
army  and  airforce  ranges  against  rounds 
from  small  caliber  to  38-mm.  armor  piercing. 
2.5-in.  and  57-mm.  high-explosive  anti-tank 
ammunition. 

The  Bristol  armor  Is  about  hplf  the  weight 
of  conventional  steeTirmor  and  much  lighter 
than  aluminum  or  titanium  alloy  armors 
with  the  same  level  of  protection,  according 
to  Bristol  officials.  It  has  multl-hlt  capability 
and  can  withstand  closely  spaced  hits  with- 
out degradUig  its  ballistic  performance,  they 
said. 


32900 

Little  degradation  In  strength 
Is   experienced    after   ballistic 
i.,dded.  and  unlike  metals,  the  cei 
experiences  no  plastic  dcformatii 
i:ot  distort  under  excessive  loadsj 

The  Enforcer  would  have  mor^ 
pound   of   airframe   weight   thanj|any   other 
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U.S.  aircrafi.  Lindsay  said,  addi 
air  survivability  study  completed 
year  by  the  Joint  Test  Coordina 
rates  the  Enforcer  one  of  the  tw 
nerable  aircraft  In  the  world.  The 
A- 10. 

The  Air  Force  and  Falrchlld 
Defense     Dept.'s     position     that 
claims  are  accurate,  have  respon 
of  Lindsay's  claims  for  the  Enfo; 
billties,  stating  they  are  not  ace 

Lindsay  has  long  talked  again 
and  believes  his  aircraft  could  b 
flyoflf.  The  last  thing  USAR  o 
naw — after  winning  a  flyoff 
Northrop  A-9  and  LTV  Aerosp 
another  flyoIT. 

Congress  would  like  to  see  the  \ 
least   flight-tested.    "We    do    not 
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could  ever  replace  the  A-10  for  clo|  e-support, 
but  It  might  be  able  to  offer  ati  attractive 
mix  In  the  low  end  of  the  forci  structure 
similar  to  the  high-low,  (cost)  mi:  In  fighter 
aircraft,"  one  senior  senator  salq 

Right  now  the  Enforcer  is  an  aivi  raft  who.'« 
performance  characteristics  thai  Pentagon 
agrees  to  but  a  weapons  system  lo  service 
really  wants. 

MoDlFlc.\TiONs  Planned  for 

Washington. — Lockheed-Geordja  plans  to 
enlarge  the  span  of  the  horizontil  stabilizer 
on  the  Cavalier,  Piper  Enforcer  aiftraft  being 
proposed  to  Defense  Dept.  for  cli 
port  from  its  present  12.6  ft.  to 

The  company  also  plans  to  ad 
aileron  boost  system.  An  Army 
lean  P-51  Mustang,  a  fighter 
Cavalier  Aircraft  for  te.it-firin 
recollless  rifle,  developed  some 
tural  problems  after  firing  the 
airborne  over  China  Lake,  Calii. 

Cracks  occurred  where  the  Bidder  points 
attach  to  the  vertical  stabilizef.  Marine  of- 
ficers said.  They  added  that  thq|  damage  was 
slight,  similar  damage  has  o<^urred  when 
firing  weapons  from  other  aircpft  and  that 
it  Is  not  considered  a  major  pioblem. 

The  Enforcer  beUig  proposed|by  David  B. 
Lindsay,  who  represents  Lockheed-Georgia, 
would  be  produced  from  entireli  new  tooling 
and  much  of  the  aircraft  has  be«i  redesigned 
by  Lindsay,  who  holds  some  pAents  on  the 
changes.  They  Include:  | 

All  aluminum  alloy  constriictjin. 

Stretched  acrylic  windshield  a 

Self-aeallng  foam-protected  f 
gine  hot  section  is  forward  of 
.-Uqulds.  No  fuel  is  carried  in  the 
engine  offers  a  low  infrared  sigr 

Solid  state  avionics. 

Zero/zero  pilot  extraction  sys 

Automatic  fuel  and  power  co 
Avco  Lycomhig  TS5-L-9  gas  tu 
which  weighs  795  lb. 

Power  and  pitch  control  lever^ 

Fuel    system    with    selective  |sequenclng, 
.  hiverted  stand  pipe,  tip  tank  du4p.  Jettison- 
able  drops,  empty  warning  llgh#  and  tanks 
that  all  use  gravity  feed.  | 

Redundant  controls.  | 

According  to  Lindsay  and  If)ckheed  of- 
ficials, the  Enforcer's  turn  radiia^at  9,100-lb. 
combat  weight  at  sea  level  Is  >      I  ' 

800  ft.  at  150  kt.  with  2.  g.         I 

1,200  ft.  at  250  kt.  with  4.1  g.    | 

2,000  ft.  at  300  kt.  pulling  3.8  g|  » 

Average  bank  angle  for  the  tirn  radius  is 
75  deg.  f 

Strike  response  for  the  Enfoi|cer  Includes 
a  drag  Index  of  150  wth  a  grcis  weight  of 
13,170  lb.  Including  1,336  lb.  |f  fuel  and 
4,100  lb.  of  ordnance.  Responses  i»re : 

150  naut.  mi.  In  26  min.  f 


d  stiffness         100  naut.  ml.  in  17.4  min. 

tack,    they  50  naut.  ml.  In  9  min. 

mic  armor         The  design  load  factor  is  8  g  at  11 .500  lb, 

1  and  will     and  6  g  at  14,000  lb.,  according  to  Lindsay 
and  Piper  Aircraft,  The  wing  area  for  the  En- 

arnior  per      forcer  ie  252  sq.  ft. 

Maximum  speed  at  15.000  ft.  with  11.000 
lb.  is  403  kt.  Speed  range  begins  at  78  kt.  The 
aircraft's  time  of  climb  from  sea  level  to 
20,000  ft.  at  a  weight  of  14.000  lb.  is  8.5  min. 
Rale  of  climb  from  sea  level  weighing  11,000 
lb.  is  4,792  rpni. 

Mission  radius  is  based  on  taking  off  with 
a  f;ross  weight  of  14.000  lb.,  includirg  3,106 
lb.  of  fuel  wlih  a  10' c  reserve  and  3.120  lb. 
of  ordnance.  The  aircraft  could  fiy  579  naut. 
mi.,  and  loiter  on  target  for  15  min.  at  130  kt., 
and  provide  combat  runs  for  10  min.  at  .-ea 
Icvr-l  before  breaking  off.  The  outbound  leg 
of  the  mission  would  be  Mown  at  25.000  ft. 
at  281  kt.,  and  the  return  at  liic  same  alll- 
ludeat  267  ki. 

House  U.vrr  To   Urge   Enforccr   Fliotit 
Tfst 

\V.\siiiNGToN.— House  Armed  Servict\s  re- 
searcli  and  development  subcommittee  will 
meet  this  week  to  consider  pressing  ili"  Pen- 
tagon to  test  fly  the  Cavalier  Enforcer  based 
on  the  North  American  Mvistang  fighter. 
There  are  growing  signs  that  the  ^.sue  could 
prompt  reopening  of  the  roles  and  mi.ssions 
agreements  between  the  Army  and  US.-VF. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  and  a  ninn- 
ber  of  other  House  members  are  ready  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  Defense  Dept.  demand- 
ing that  the  Enforcer  aircraft  be  flight  tested 
either  by  the  Directorate  of  Defense  Re.search 
and  Engineering  (DDR&Ei  with  support  of 
all  the  .^^ervlces  or  by  the  Air  Force.  David  B. 
Lindsay  is  the  developer  of  the  aircraft 
wiUch  Lockheed-Georgia  v.or.ld  produce 
(AW&ST  Aug.  12.  p.  50). 

A  similar  letter  by  five  ranking  members 
of  the  Senate  went  to  the  Pentagon  request- 
ing flight  tests  in  July  for  the  close-support 
Enforcer. 

In  addition  to  House  interest  in  testing  the 
aircraft,  menbers  of  the  White  House  staff 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
have  been  delving  into  Mndsay's  claims  for 
the  aircraft.  The  President's  assistant  for 
legislative  affairs,  William  E.  Tlmmons,  has 
been  gathering  material  on  the  Enforcer. 

The  Air  Force  in  the  past  several  weeks  has 
reversed  an  earlier  position  it  had  taken  on 
the  aircraft  and  has  established  a  team  to  re- 
examine Lindsay's  claims  for  the  Enforcer. 
USAP  officials  earlier  told  Congress  the  En- 
forcer could  not  perform  as  a  previous 
Pentagon  study  said  It  could.    , 

The  USAP  team  to  investigate  the  Enforcer 
was  formed  at  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Div., 
Wright-Patterson  APB,  Ohio,  and  is  headed 
by  Fred  T.  Rail,  technical  director  for  ASD 
engineering.  The  team  visited  Lockheed- 
Georgia  Sept.  9  to  study  engineering  designs. 

Some  members  of  the  team  later  traveled 
to  Vero  Beach,  Fla.,  where  a  prototype  En- 
forcer Is  hangared. 

The  team  Is  scheduled  to  report  Its  find- 
ings by  mid-October  to  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  David  C.  Jones.  Gen.  Jones  formed 
the  team  after  an  Aug.  17  meeting  In  the 
Pentagon  with  Lindsay. 

Defense  Dept.  officials  said  that  the  team, 
which  USAP  officials  have  told  House  mem- 
bers Ls  taking  a  fresh  approach  in  looking 
at  the  Enforcer,  is  really  seeking  to  deter- 
mine facts  about  the  aircraft  in  relation 
to  testimony  earlier  to  Congress  by  USAP's 
Gen.  W.  J.  Evans,  who  was  then  head  of  re- 
search and  development. 

Rep.  William  L.  Dlckin.son  (R.-Ala.K  a 
member  of  the  R&D  subcommittee,  told  Avi- 
ation Week  cS:  Space  Technology  that  he  has 
talked  to  Air  Force  officials  about  the  En- 
forcer and  that  he  believes  that  the  Air 
Force  will  flight  test  the  aircraft. 

Rep.   Dickinson   said   USAP  officials    told 
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him  the  prototype  may  not  be  in  flightwor- 
thy  condition.  He  said  that  he  and  other 
representatives  believe  tiiat  it  it  is  not,  addi- 
tional prototype  aircraft  should  be  productd 
and  test  flown. 

Unless  the  Air  Force  is  willing  to  test  fly 
the  Eiiiorcer,  Rep.  Dickinson  said,  he  intends 
to  conirtct  the  Army  about  testing  it.  He 
rdded  that  he  and  otlier  members  cf  the 
Hovire  will  delve  into  roles  and  missions  ba- 
tv.cen  tlic  Army  and  .Air  Force. 

It  could  meaai  putting  the  Army  baol:  into 
the  fixed  whig  bUL-iness  again.  Congressional 
:-;iiiiiers  said. 

Rep.  Melvin  Price  (D.-Ill.),  chairman  of 
tl'.e  RiScD  subcommitLee.  said  member.^  of  the 
.subcommittee  are  urging  a  letter  calling  for 
fll^;hl  tests.  He  said  he  has  been  in  touch 
with  the  services  and  that  no  requirement 
for  the  aircraft  exists.  Rep.  Price  said  he  be- 
lieves it  Is  harct  to  support  a  letter  asking 
for  flight  tests  when  no  requirement  exists. 
He  is  holding  back,' he  said,  waiting  to  hear 
irom  the  Air  Force  team  on  its  study. 

Rep.  Otis  G.  Pike  (D.-N.Y.)  said  he  will 
support  a  House  letter  to  the  Pentagon  ask- 
ing for  tests  of  the  Enforcer. 

Pentagon  officials  believe  that  the  Defen.se 
Dept.  already  has  decided  that  if  enough 
House  members  ask  for  flight  testing  the  En- 
forcer In  addition  to  earlier  Senate  pressure, 
the  tests  will  be  conducted. 

"Congress  believes  that  there  Is  a  mission 
for  the  aircraft  and  that  it  Is  not  viewed 
as  a  competitor  for  the  A-10  (Pairchild  In- 
dustries close-support  aircraft),"  a  Defense 
Dept.  official  said,  "and  It  looks  like  we  will 
test  it,  dragging  our  feet  all  the  way." 


NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  DEAF  TO  BE  DEDICATED 
ON  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1974— 
SENATOR  RANDOLPH  EXPLAINS 
VALUABLE  WORK  BEING  CARRIED 
FORWARD 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
dedication  of  the  new"  National  Techni- 
cal Institute  for  the  Deaf  will  occur  on 
October  5. 1974.  It  is  appropriate  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building  complex  on 
tlie  campus  at  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  in  upstate  New  York. 

Those  of  us  who  share  sponsorship  of 
the  bill  introduced  on  April  1,  1965,  have 
personal  satisfaction  in  noting  that  the 
legislation  has  come  to  fruition.  We  are 
•delighted  that  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
wife  of  the  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies.  It  was  President  John- 
son who  signed  the  law  that  created  the 
Institute. 

I  am  gratified  that  President  Paul  Mil- 
ler, of  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  sponsoring  institution,  and  formerly 
of  West  Virginia  University  will  be  work- 
ing with  Dr.  Robert  Frisina,  Director  of 
the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf.  They  will  labor  to  carry  forward 
the  provisions  of  the  law  that  established 
this  unique  technical  and  vocational  pro- 
gram. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  an  overview 
of  the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf.  Congress,  in  an  attempt  to  up- 
date prospects  for  deaf  employment  in 
the  United  States,  established  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf  in  1965.  It  was  the  first 
major  assault  on  deaf  employment  which 
historically  had  been  characterized  by 
underemployment  and  unemployment. 

The  postsecondary  program  was  placed 
on  the  upstate  New  York  campus  of 
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Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  a  col- 
lege that  had  a  Ions  history  of  success  In 
technical  education.  As  the  only  national 
postsecondary  technical  and  vocational 
program,  NTID  also  represents  an  at- 
tempt to  educate  a  large  number  of  deaf 
students  on  the  same  college  cami3us  with 
hearing  students. 

Since  NTID  opened  its  doors  in  1968,  It 
has  sent  some  300  deaf  graduates  to  pro- 
ductive technical  jobs  in  31  States.  "Our 
mission  is  to  pro\ide  deaf  students  with 
the  technical,  personal,  social,  and  com- 
mimication  skills  needed  to  compete  in 
the  hearing  world  of  work,"  said  Dr. 
Robert  Frisina,  director  of  NTID. 

The  enrollment  of  deaf  students  has 
grown  from  70  in  1968  to  450  students  in 
1974.  With  completion  of  a  new  $27.5 
million  complex  this  past  summer,  en- 
rollment v'iil  expand  to  7.50  de.af  stu- 
dents, representing  every  State  in  the 
Nation. 

NTID  offers  special  training  leading  to 
certificates,  diplomas  and  associate  de- 
grees in  business  technologies — office 
practice  and  procedures,  data  proc- 
essing, accounting — visual  communlda- 
tlons,  technologies — applied  photog- 
raphy, printing  technology,  applied  art — 
engineering  technologies — architectural 
technology,  civil  technology,  electrome- 
chanical technology — and  technical  sci- 
ence— ^medical  lab  technician,  medical 
record  technician — and  baccalaureate 
degrees  through  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology.  ^ 

Advisory  committees,  comprised  pri- 
marily of  representatives  from  business 
and  industry,  help  keep  NTID  programs 
in  concert  with  the  needs  of  industry. 
"Many  NTID  staff  members  come  from 
Industry  and  bring  a  wealth  of  prac- 
tical experience,"  Dr.  Frisina  states. 

The  educational  programs  are  estab- 
lished at  the  certificate,  diploma  and 
associate  degree  level  to  allow  multiple 
exit  points  to  direct  employment.  "We 
place  our  emphasis  on  the  student,"  said 
Dr.  Jack  Clarcq,  assistant  dean  for  tech- 
nical education.  "We  attempt  to  mold 
our  training  programs  to  the  needs  of 
the  particular  student,  more  tlian  con- 
ventional educational  goals  which  cater 
to  the  average  student." 

For  the  deaf  student  who  has  an  in- 
terest and  qualifies,  all  of  the  other  eight 
colleges  within  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  are  accessible  through  cross- 
registration.  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology has  Internationally  reknowned 
programs  In  its  College  of  Graphic  Arts 
and  Photography  and  College  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts. 

^Unlike  the  conventional  educational 
programs,  extensive  support  services  of 
Interpreting,  tutoring  and  notetaking 
help  deaf  students  succeed.  In  addition, 
there  are  preparatory  programs  in  Eng- 
lish, math  and  science  that  help  deaf 
y  students  overcome  the  educational  lags 
caused  by  deafness.  Since  NTID  also  is 
accountable  for  placing  its  graduates  on 
jobs,  it  has  an  extensive  job  placement 
program. 
Dr.  Frisina  said: 

Unlike  most  colleges  and  universities, 
NTID  cannot  afford  to  leave  employment  to 
chance,  but  our  placement  will  only  be  as 
good  as  our  preparation.  Job  history  of  the 
deaf  and  other  disadvantaged  groups  asserts 


that  anything  short  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram will  not  succeed. 

NTID  has  a  highly  Individualized  job 
placement  program.  It  means  matching 
tlie  right  student  to  the  right  job  based 
on  Ills  or  her  personal  skills.  The  office 
of  occupational  liaison  and  research  de- 
velops a  detailed  skills  profile  on  each 
student  prior  to  graduation. 

NTID  employment  specialists  then 
work  closely  with  the  employer  in  the 
iiiitial  stages  of  cmploymeik  and  main- 
tain a  liaison  with  the  company  there- 
after. 

Dr.  Frisina  states : 

Since  our  students  come  from  virtually 
every  Stale,  our  placement  contacts  are  both 
broad  and  complex.  We  feel  we  have  a  valu- 
able resource  In  our  skilled  deaf  students, 
'out  business  and  industry  must  m.ake  a  per- 
sonal commitment  to  hire  our  graduates. 
Someone  must  open  the  door. 

Mr.  President,  the  doors  of  industry 
are  being  opened.  Of  the  193  graduates 
through  1973,  96  percent  seeking  jobs 
v»ere  employed,  and  94  percent  of  those 
were  hired  in  their  area  of  training  and 
paid  at  a  level  commensurate  with  their 
skills,  Ms.  Buller,  who  graduated  from 
the  medical  record  technician  program, 
is  the  first  known  deaf  pei-son  to  pass 
the  national  art  accreditation  examina- 
tion. Ann  Daltry.  who  graduated  from 
the  medical  lab  technician  program,  is 
employed  at  the  Manatee  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in-Bradenton,  Fla.,  and  is  the  first 
deaf  person  to  pass  a  State  medical  lab- 
oratory technician  examination.  Other 
NTID  graduates  are  on  the  tax  rolls  as 
draftsmen,  engineers,  accountants,  and 
photographic  and  printing  technicians. 

We  congratulate  President  Miller,  Dr. 
Frisina.  and  his  staff  on  an  excellent  be- 
ginning. It  Is  our  hope  that  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  will  be- 
come a  model  of  excellence  in  technical 
and  vocational  training  and  opportunity 
for  deaf  Americans. 


INDEPENDENCE   DAY   IN 
BOTSWANA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
September  30,  we  salute  the  Republic 
of  Botswana,  a  country  in  Southern 
Africa  celebrating  their  Independence 
Day. 

Botswana  has  a  population  of  600,000 
and  a  portilation  density  of  2,9  people 
per  square  mile,  which  makes  it  one  of 
the  least  populated  areas  of  the  world. 

In  the  early  19th  century,  the  Euro- 
peans made  contact  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  area  now  known  as  Botswana.  The 
ancestors  of  these  inhabitants  had  set- 
tled the  land  around  1700  A.D. 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  Inter- 
mitting wars  with  Boers  from  South 
Africa  caused  the  Botswanas  to  appeal 
to  the  British  for  assistance.  In  1885,  the 
British  declared  the  whole  of  Bechvana- 
land  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government. 

In  1966,  the  colony  of  Bechvanaland 
became  Botswana,  a  free  and  independ- 
ent country. 

The  economy  of  Botswana  has  been 
based  on  agriculture  until  very  recently 
when  the  mineral  resources  began  to  be 
exploited.  Two  large  mining  companies. 


the  Anglo-American  and  American  Metal 
Climax,  are  spearheading  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mining  areas.  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans  diamond  mine  at  Orapa  Ls  produc- 
ing about  2.4  million  carats  o£  diamonds 
per  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  President,  Sir  Seretse 
Kliama,  the  Government,  and  the  people 
of  Botswana  on  their  Independence  Day. 


1  KE  SOLT.CES  OF  CHROME 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  House  of  Representatives  is  ex- 
pected to  take  up  the  issue  of  Rhodcsian 
chrome  in  the  near  future. 

This  question  was  debated  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  1971,  1972.  and  1973. 

In  1971  the  Senate  and  the  House 
both  approved  the  Byrd  amendment — 
section  503  of  Public  Law  92-156— which 
provided  that  there  could  be  no  ban  on 
the  importation  of  a  strategic  material 
from  a  free  woild  coimtry  if  the  same 
commodity  were  being  imported  from  a 
Communist  country. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  legislation 
was  to  exempt  Rhodesian  chrome  from 
the  across-the-board  sanctions  on  trade 
with  Rhodesia.  These  sanctions  had  been 
imposed  by  miilateral  action  of  fonner 
President  Johnson  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  tiie  United  Nations  Security 
Council. 

In  1972  an  effort  was  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  repeal  the  Byrd  amendment.  It 
was  defeated.       , 

Last  year  a  luither  attempt  was  made, 
in  the  form  of  S.  1868,  a  bill  which  in 
effect  would  reimpose  the  sanctions  on  , 
Rhodesian  chrome.  This  effort  was  sue-  I 
cessful,  and  S.  1868  is  the  legislation 
which  tlie  House  is  expected  to  act  upon 
in  the  near  future. 

Throughout  the  debates  on  Rhodesian 
chrome,  one  of  the  questions  most  ex- 
tensively debated  has  been  the  Impor- 
tance of  Rhodesian  chrome  to  essential 
Amei-ican  industry. 

The  most  important  single  fact  to  bear 
in  mind  in  this  controversy  is  that  Rho- 
desia has  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
reser\es  of  metallurgical  chrome  ore. 

Tlie     distribution     of     reserves.     In 
rounded-out  percentages,  is  as  follows: 
Rhodesia,  67. 
South  Africa,  22. 

U.S.S.R.  and  other'  Communist  coun-- 
tries,  6. 
Turkey,  2. 
Rest  of  world,  3. 

Metallurgical  grade  chrome  ore  is  the 
ore  which  Is  used  in  production  of  stain- 
less steel.  It  is  the  need  for  stainless  steel, 
vital  for  defense  and  essential  industries, 
■which  ma^es  chrome  a  strategic  com- 
modity,   i 

Therefore  in  reimposing  the  embargo 
on  Rhodesian  chrome,  we  would  be  tak- 
ing a  most  serious  step:  Cutting  off  the 
United  States  from  two-thirds  of  tlie 
world's  known  metallurgical  chrom.e  ore 
reserves. 

Advocates  of  reinstituting  the  Rhode- 
sian chrome  sanction  maintain  that 
Rhodesia  is  not  a  major  source  of  chrome 
for  the  United  States  because  only  about 
11  percent  of  our  Imports  of  metallur- 
gical grade  chrcmite — ore — come  from 
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that  country.  Tills  is  a  misleading  state- 
ment, because  much  of  the  chiome  com- 
ing into  the  United  states  today  comes 
not  as  ore  but  as  a  processed  attloy  called 
lerrochronie.  [ 

Rhodesia  has  become  a  majoi'  exporter 
cf  ferrochrome.  Like  other  developing 
rations  with  rich  mineral  'resources, 
Rhodesia  is  anxious  to  earn  judditional 
foreign  exchange  by  processi 
materials  on  its  own  shores, 
hancing  the  value  of  its  export. 

This  trend  is  reflected  in  t 
port   figures.   Betv.een    1970 
American  imports  of  clnomiti 
nearly  in  half — from  703,000  t 
000  tons — while  imports  of  fetrochiome 
almost  quadrupled — from  26,000  tons  to 
100.000  tons. 

If  we  look  at  local  chromiu 
including  both  chrome  ore 
chrome,  the  percentage  com 
United  States  from  Rhodesia 
11  to  19  percent — nearly  one- 

Moreover.  Rhodesia's  sharal  is  bound 
to  lncrea.se  if  sanctions  are  pot  reim 
posed.  The  reason  for  this  is  taat  indus- 
trial nations  which  have  histoi^cally  im- 
ported ore  and  processed  it  fori  export  to 
others  as  ferrochrome  are  gettbig  out  of 
this  business — partly  because  fflie  source 
countries  are  doing  their  own  Erocessing, 
and  partly  because  the  domestii  demands 
of  the  industrial  countries  are  rising 
rapidly.  | 

From  all  of  this  it  is  clear  |hat  Rho- 
desia's importance  to  the  Unfted  States 
as  a  supplier  of  chrome  is  *igniflcant 
and  increasing.  / 

Advocates  of  reimposing  tl%  Rhodesia 
embargo  claim  that  as.sured  .ipplies  are 
available  from  other  natlons.^et  as  look 
at  the  alternate  sources  of  sv]|j)ply. 

South  Africa,  like  Rhodesil,  i.=;  increas- 
ing ferrochrome  exports  an!  decree-^lng 
exports  of  ore.  Its  grade  ofbre  Is  lower 
than  that  of  Rhodesia,  aitfl  In  fact  It 
makes  use  of  Rhodeslan  oreSor  process- 
ing. And  from  a  foreign  policy  stand- 
point. It  Is  doubtful  that  theVaclal  poli- 
cies of  the  South  African  (government 
are  more  acceptable  than  thofee  of  Rho- 
desia. I 

Russia  has  the  next  largest' supi^ly  of 
chrome,  after  South  Africa. 

Surely  no  one  will  assert  that  Russia  is 
a  reliable  source  or  a  friendly  cqmntry. 

As  to  reliability,  we  need  onl^  fo  recall 
that  the  Soviets  doubled  the  price  of 
chrome  exports  when  the  Unlt^ed  States 
was  observing  the  Rhodesian  chl'ome  em- 
bargo. And  just  last  year,  for  af 5-month 
period,  the  Soviet  Union  embtigoed  Its 
own  chrome  exports  in  an  effom  to  drive 
up  the  price. 

More  fundamentally:  What  kind  of 
logic  can  support  increasing!  the  de- 
pendence of  the  United  States  Upon  Rus- 
sia for  a  commodity  vital  to  national  de- 
fense? The  great  bulk  of  ou^  defense 
budget— $82  billion  this  yea i— is  Im- 
posed upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  policies  off  the  So- 
\  iet  Union. 


Furthermore,  if  one  wishes  to  ^ouch  the 
argument  in  moral  terms.  It  wpuld  cer- 
tainly be  absurd  to  cut  off  thft  flow  of 
chrome  from  Rhodesia  because!  of  Rho- 
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desla's  racial  policies  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  and  encouraging  trade 
with  Russia,  which  may  very  well  have 
the  most  repressive  government  In  the 
world. 

Russian  justice?  Russian  freedom?  Ask 
Solzhenitsyn.  Ask  Sakharov.  Ask  the  So- 
viet Jews.  Ask  anyone  who  dares  to  speak 
out  asainst  the  all-powerful  regime  in 
the  Kremlin. 

After  Russia,  in  the  list  of  chrome 
souicct;,  we  come  to  Turkey. 

Turkey  has  smaller  reserves  than  Rus- 
.sia.  and  far  smaller  than  Rhodesia  or 
Soutli  Africa,  and  much  of  Its  output  Is 
tied  up  in  long-term  contracts  for  deliv- 
ery to  Japan. 

Finland.  Brazil,  and  Pakistan  have 
re.serves  fur  too  small  to  replace  the 
amounts  imported  from  Rhodesia. 

So  it  is  clear  that  if  we  are  to  be  able 
to  produce  suflicient  stainless  steel  for 
American  defense  and  industry,  we  must 
have  access  to  the  reserves  of  Rhodesia. 

Some  have  contended  that  we  must 
cut  off  all  trade  contacts  with  Rhodesia 
for  fear  of  offending  her  black  African 
neighbors.  It  has  been  contended  that  if 
the  Byrd  amendment  stands,  the  nations 
of  black  Africa  will  deny  us  their  min- 
eral resources. 

I  think  this  Is  a  gross  underestimation 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  black  African 
leaders.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
cut  their  own  countries  off  from  the 
world's  richest  market  because  of  their 
di.slike  of  Premier  Ian  Smith. 

This  view  of  mine  is  shared  by  an  ex- 
pert observer.  Mx.  Bruce  Otis,  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  African  Report 
magazine. 

During  an  interview  on  WETA  radio 
in  Washington,  on  September  9,  1974, 
Mr.  Otis  was  asked  about  the  possibility 
of  a  boycott  of  the  United  States  by  the 
black  African  nations. 

This  was  his  reply: 

You  raise  the  speotre  of  some  kind  of 
boycott,  perhaps,  by  Africa  or  the  third 
world  of  the  United  States,  in  terms  of  min- 
erals exports,  over  some  Southern  African 
i.-s-sue  such  as  the  current  Rhodeslan  thing.  It 
is  tlieoretically  possible,  but  the  U.S.  will 
have  to  really  be  quite  Neanderthal  to  drive 
il  to  that  extreme.  Most  African  governments 
are  quite  pragmatic  in  terms  of  their  own 
exports. 

Quite  pragmatic,  indeed.  Of  course 
they  are.  They  are  developing  countries. 
They  need  foreign  exchange.  They  need 
foreign  sales.  They  are  not  going  to  com- 
mit economic  suicide. 

Moreover,  the  black  African  leaders 
should  realize  that  the  sale  of  chrome 
to  the  United  States  provides  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  Rhodesia's  Income  from  for- 
eign trade.  Most  of  Rhodesia's  Income  is 
derived  from  a  burgeoning  trade  with 
sanction-busting  nations  all  over  the 
world,  including  Great  Britain— the  in- 
stigator of  the  U.N.  boycott — Japan,  and 
West  Germany. 

One  fuial  point  needs  to  be  made  with 
regard  to  sources  of  chrome  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  that  the 
American  stockpile  cannot  be  both  a 
.strategic  reserve  and  a  substitute  for 
Rhodeslan  ore  and  ferrochrome. 

If  the  stockpile  is  used  to  implement 


a  dubious  foreign  policy,  obviously  It  will 
not  be  there  when  a  real  emergency 
arises. 

In  addition,  there  can  be  no  further 
releases  from  the  stockpile  without  the 
assent  of  the  Congress — and  neither 
Senator  Howard  Cannon  of  Nevada  nor 
Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett  of 
Florida,  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees 
which  pass  on  stockpile  releases,  has  in- 
dicated approval  of  the  chrome  release 
or  scheduled  hearings  on  the  subject. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  opposition  to  re- 
leases from  the  stockpile  will  be  even 
stronger  if  the  United  States  cuts  itself 
off  from  Rhode.sian  chrome.  And  well  it 
should  be.  for  combining  a  Rhodesian 
bovcott  with  a  stockpile  release  would  be 
like  trying  to  have  one's  cake  and  eat 
it,  too — and  burning  down  the  bak6iy. 

The  commonsense  of  this  should  be 
obvious :  if  you  consume  most  of  an 
emergency  reserve,  it  is  not  an  emergency 
reserve  any  more. 

No  combination  of  non-Rhodesian  for- 
eign sources  and  stockiiile  releases  is  go- 
ing to  give  the  United  States  a  secure 
source  of  chrome.  We  must  have  access 
to  the  Rhodesian  source — and  that 
means  we  must  keep  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment on  the  books. 


THE  FRANCHISE  GAME— VI 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  fran- 
chise arrangement  has  proven  most  bene- 
ficial to  many  small  businessmen  who 
wished  to  operate  their  own  enterprise. 
Indeed,  many  franchise  operations  have 
returned  sizable  profits  on  Investments 
to  people  who  successfully  turned  a  serv- 
ice or  a  product  into  a  well-known  en- 
tity. 

The  sixth  article  in  an  investigative 
series  published  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
discusses  the  many  positive  aspects  of  the 
franchise  business.  The  essence  of  the 
franchise  idea  as  the  general  manager 
of  one  major  franchising  company  dis- 
cussed it  is,  "We  want  owner-operators, 
not  Investors."  The  series  indicates  that 
those  who  have  been  lucky  enough  to  be 
associated  with  an  interested  parent 
company  have  found  success  with  hard 
work.  For  many,  the  franchise  has  meant 
access  to  opportunities  which  would 
otherwise  not  have  been  within  their 
grasp. 

But  ventures  with  such  appealing 
prospects  for  success  are  also  fair  game 
for  unscrupulous  manipulators,  as  shown 
by  the  earlier  articles  in  the  Tribune  se- 
ries which  I  have  Inserted  in  the  Record. 

It  is  to  protect  the  legitimate  opera- 
tions while  guarding  against  abuses  that 
I  have  introduced  legislation.  S.  2467. 
that  would  provide  for  regulation  of 
business  franchises,  require  full  disclo- 
sure to  prospective  buyers  and  ensure  fair 
competition  in  the  negotiation  of  fran- 
cliise  agreements.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  agree  that  this  excellent  series  of 
investigative  reports  clearly  points  up 
the  need  for  early  hearings  on  my  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sixth  and  final  article  in 
the  Tribune  series  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Easy  Money,  But  Lots  of  Work 

JN  FKANCHISnCG 

"It's  better  than  McDonald's,"  the  promise 
goes. 

To  hear  the  shady  franchise  salesmen  of 
this  country  tell  it,  every  two-bit  scheme  is 
going  to  be  better  than  the  most  successful 
Iranchlsing  venture  in  America's  history. 

But  even  tho  that  hollow  promise  has  be- 
come the  big  lie  of  franchise  sales.  It  holds  a 
humorous  irony.  And  no  one  feels  that  irony 
more  than  the  owner-operator  behind  the 
hamburger  stand's  counter. 

The  fact  Is,  it's  Just  not  all  that  eaty.  even 
when  you  invest  your  money  with  the  more 
solid  companies  in  the  franchising  field. 

"With  a  McDonald's  you  have  the  vehicle 
to  take  you  where  you  want  to  go.  but  you 
cant  Just  stand  back  and  watch  It  go.  It 
won't  go  alone." 

The  speaker  was  John  Perry,  38,  who  has 
learned  there  is  ;'no  fast  money,  no  quick 
honest  buck"  In  the  McDonald's  franchise  at 
550  E.  103rd  St.  that  has  taken  most  of  his 
time  and  all  of  his  concentration  for  the  last 
two  years. 

"I  went  to  McDonald's  because  I  wanted  to 
go  with  a  winner,"  he  said.  "But  I'll  never 
forget  how  disappointed  I  was  when  1  drove 
up." 

The  franchise  Perry  was  being  offered  was 
"one  of  those  small  carry-out  stores  more 
than  10  years  old"  in  a  changing  neighbor- 
hood. But  Perry,  a  black  man,  thought  that 
the  restaurant  could  be  built  into  a  thriving 
business,  and  was  willing  to  put  in  the  time 
to  do  It. 

"That  was  two  years  ago.  and  I  still  have  a 
lot  of  work  to  do,"  he  said.  "The  building  and 
lot  are  now  in  perfect  condition,  and  we  have 
added  a  dining  room." 

Perry  worked  14-  to  IS-hour  days  six  or 
seven  days  a  week  on  his  new  enterprise.  He 
pot  a  loan  from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  help  get  the  franchise  and  repair 
the  parking  lot  and  building. 

"Now  a  field  representative  stops  by  once  a 
•week,  and  if  there's  any  need  I  call  him.  and 
he's  here  day  or  night,"  Perry  said.  "They 
keep  trying  to  service  their  franchises;  they 
■want  us  to  succeed." 

Perry  reflects  the  feelings  of  many  men  and 
•women  who  have  prospered,  tho  they  certain- 
ly haven't  become  rich,  from  America's  fran- 
chising boom.  Most  tell  a  story  of  hard  work, 
lots  of  worries,  and  perseverance. 

And  In  most  cases  the  work  began  long 
before  the  franchise  was  even  purchased. 
William  Strickland,  for  example,  worked 
without  pay  during  evenings  and  on  week- 
ends for  months  so  that  he  would  know  v.hat 
he  was  doing  when  the  Midas  Muffler  Shop 
he  wanted  became  available. 

"By  then  I  had  no  illusions  that  going 
Into  business  was  easy,"  he  said.  "I  had 
studied  the  franchise  for  about  8  to  10 
months." 

And  Strickland.  39,  had  saved  his  money, 
built  a  solid  background  as  a  research  engi- 
neer In  stress  analysis,  and  knew  he  would  be 
able  to  convince  Midas  he  could  handle  the 
Job. 

He  already  knew  that,  unlike  the  shady 
franchisers  who  will  take  money  from  any- 
o:ie,  Midas  would  take  a  long  look  at  him  aiid 
his  ability. 

"We  want  to  be  sure  they  are  the  kind  of 
person  we  want,"  said  William  R.  Strahan. 
peneral  manager  of  Midas  Franchise  Opera- 
tions. "We  want  owner-operators,  not  in- 
vestors." 

But  Strickland  had  done  his  homework 
and  was  convinced  the  effort  would  pay  off. 
His  preparation  and  his  Investment  gave  him 
a  partnership  with  a  company  that  can  offer 


more  th«n  Just  a  good  product  and  sound 
advice. 

"It  would  have  taken  three  times  as  long 
for  a  man  starting  out  in  this  business  If  he 
didn't  have  the  Midas  name,"  he  said.  "We 
are  dealing  with  an  apprehensive  public,  es- 
pecially when  it  Involves  their  automobiles. 
They  are  careful  about  putting  their  car  in 
Just  anyone's  hands,  so  the  Midas  trademark 
mecr.s  much  to  them." 

And  the  same  is  true  about  a  certain  qual- 
ity of  hamburger  or  crispy  chicken  the  buyer 
can  expect  from  any  franchise  shop  In  the 
country. 

"The  owner  of  a  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken 
franchise  will  do  $10,000  to  $15,000  in  volume 
the  first  week,"  Col.  Harland  Sanders  said 
about  the  chain  he  started  years  ago.  "I  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  mistakes  when  I  started  out. 
and  the  new  fella  now  can  take  advantage  of 
that." 

Tliat  uniform.ity  of  product  and  service  is 
the  franchiser's  bread  and  butter,  and  the 
franchise  buyer  finds  himself  pressed  to  great 
lengths  to  Insure  he  will  not  drop  the  ball. 

Perry  spends  more  than  the  required  250 
hours  at  McDonald's  Hamburger  University 
and  in  on-the-job  training  in  other  restau- 
rants. Others  have  had  the  benefit  of  similar 
schools  for  everything  from  root  beer  stands 
to  industrial  cleaning  biisinesses. 

But  despite  the  variety  of  help  the  major 
franchisers  offer,  everything  does  not  always 
go  well  for  the  fledgling  franchisee.  Some- 
times he  finds  himself  alone  and  must  de- 
pei:d  on  his  ingenuity  to  get  out  of  a  tight 
spot. 

Hfllph  Gormon,  44,  bought  an  Alfie's 
franchise  to  sell  fish  and  chips  In  Downers 
Grove,  but  found  the  parent  companv 
bankrupt  within  two  years  after  he  went 
into  business.  Other  Alfie's  franchisees  took 
the  financial  loss.  Gormen  chose  to  go  it 
alone. 

"I  started  to  add  a  new  menu,"  he  said. 
"I  added  good  chicken  and  specialties  like 
oysters  and  lobster.  I  worked  80  hours  a 
week,  and  I've  never  taken  a  vacation. 

"We  finally  started  making  money  last 
year." 

Still,  Gormon  has  no  Illusions  about  how 
well  he  could  have  done  In  the  business  if 
he  simply  had  started  from  scratch. 

"Franchising  is  a  good  vehicle  to  get  Into 
business,"  he  said.  "I  left  a  good  Job  and 
took  a  chance,  but  It  was  worth  It.  I  doubt 
I  had  the  awaieness  of  the  business  to  start 
cut  alone." 

So,  he  concluded,  he  learned  enough  to 
gei  started,  even  tho  the  company  eventually 
leit  him  to  his  own  devices.  In  the  franchls- 
liig  world,  even  the  soundest  companies  get 
atandoned  by  franchisees. 

Franchisers  argue  that  their  greatest 
service  is  In  getting  the  business  off  the 
ground,  and  complain  that  the  franchisee 
may  stop  being  grateful  after  a  while. 

"The  trouble  Is,"  said  Frank  Crowlev,  pres- 
ident of  the  Dog  'n'  Suds  franchise  chain, 
"we  set  a  guy  in  a  business,  he's  making  It 
big  the  first  year  or  so,  and  then  he  says: 
"Hey,  what  do  I  need  you  guys  for?'  You 
build  the  business  for  him,  and  then  he  tells 
you  to  go  scratch." 

Anthony  Mango,  for  one,  has  told  Dog  'n' 
Suds  to  "go  scratch."  Mango  simply  has 
taken  down  his  Dog  'n'  Suds  sign  over  his 
Joliet  restaiu^nt  and  named  It  after  his  wife: 
its  now  Shirley's  West  Side  Drive-In.  And 
he  refuses  to  pay  royalty  fees  or  advertising 
fees. 

Other  franchise  holders,  however,  don't 
share  his  view.  They  see  the  advertising  done 
by  the  national  organization  as  one  of  their 
greatest  assets. 

One  franchisee  Joined  the  organization 
long  before  the  advertising  fee  was  first 
assessed,  and  therefore  never  has  been  re- 


quired to  pay  it.  Still,  he  pays  it  voluntarily, 
because  he  thinks  the  money  is  well  spent. 
".^i;ci  the  company  doesn't  require  me  to 
buy  supplies  from  them,  either,"  he  said. 
•J  do  it  anyway.  t-ec.T'.se  I  want  to  help  the 
conipanj ." 

It  is  ihat  attitude  that  the  franchiser  lil.es 
to  see  develop  within  his  organization — the 
feeling  that  the  franchisee  and  the  franchis- 
er are  in  it  together. 

"Franchising  is  a  p.-irtnership,"  Crcwi.'^y 
said  about  his  Dog  'n'  Suds  chain.  "Like  a 
partnership,  it  has  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. It's  awkward,  but  not  impossible." 

On  the  contrary,  the  system  has  become 
so  possible  and  so  lucrative  that  the  world 
of  so) id  franchises  now  ranges  from  the 
corner  Beji  Franklin  store  in  a  small  mid- 
western  town  to  the  Chicken  Unlimited  fatt- 
food  store  on  a  city  bjock,  altbo  each  has,  its 
unique  chaj-acterlstics. 

The  Ben  Franklin  chain,  for  Instance, 
started  in  1927  calling  itself  a  "voluntary 
chain"  of  sm?.ll  stores  affiliated  so  that  they 
could  compete  with  the  bigger  chains  u\ 
buying  power.  It  was  built  from  a  core  of  al- 
ready  Independent  businessmen. 

The  fact  is  that  scores  of  legitimate  busi- 
nesses are  being  f ranch Ised,  and  the  buyer 
can  find  them  and  recognize  them  if  he 
moves  carefully  aiad  slowly.  And  they  do  not 
all  go  for  prices  out  of  reach  for  the  small 
investor. 

Tlio  a  big  name  hamburger  franchise  might 
cost  $150,000  and  a  steak  shop  might  cost 
$30,000.  there  are  others  In  franchising  on 
sound  financial  footing  and  selling  for  a  lot 
less.  The  careful  Investor  can  find  a  solid 
cleaning  business  for  $1,195  or  a  franchised 
tax  service  for  $1,000. 

"There  are  good  and  bad  opportunities  at 
high  prices,  and  there  are  good  and  bad  op- 
portunities at  low  prices."  said  A.  L.  Tunick, 
founder  of  Chicken  Delight  and  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  International 
Franchise  Association.  "You  Just  have  to 
look  beyond  the  price." 

But  in  any  discussion  of  franchising,  the 
men  who  built  the  concept  and  made  it  work 
will  come  back  to  the  same  point — a  sort  of 
creed  of  franchising. 

"Without  franchising,"  said  Jerry  H. 
Opack,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Franchise  Association,  "thousands 
of  sniall  businessmen  would  never  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  owning  their  own  busi- 
ness." 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  ANNUAL  MEET- 
INGS OF  THE  IMF^  AND  NJTHE 
WORLD  BANK 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  plan  to 
Introduce  tomorrow  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution  expressing  suppyort  for  the 
efiforts  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  World  Bank,  and  others  to 
promote  international  approaches  of 
minimizing  world  economic  disruption 
caused  by  the  dramatic  transfer  of 
wealth  to  oil-producing  countries.  My  ac- 
tion coincides  with  the  extremely  impor- 
tant 1974  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  World  Bank  group,  which 
are  likely  to  be  dominated  by  concerns  of 
this  nature. 

More  specifically,  the  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
present  economic  situation  demands  in- 
creased international  economic  cooper- 
ation; that  the  IMF  should  continue  its 
efforts  to  discourage  protectionist  eco- 
nomic actions  detrimental  to  the  world 
economy,   through   such  means   as   Its 
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guidelines  for  govern.  \ent  ma*agen\er.t 
of  floating  cun-encics  and  its  aromotion 
of  a  voluntaiy  agreement  not!  to  take 
actions  distort  in?  trade  unless  IMP  de- 
termines that  tliey  ha'.e  balnnce-of- 
payments  justification;  that  IMjF  should 
make  an  urgent  review  of  tlie  jidequacy 
of  present  and  proposed  facihtiis  for  re- 
cycling funds  to  financially  tran'oled  oil 
deficit  countries:  that  the  ineeCingb 
should  recognize  the  devastaled  eco- 
nomic situation  of  some  of  thej  less  de- 
veloped countries;  and  that  pllrsuit  of 
other  means  to  alleviate  the  pra  lent  eco- 
nomic upheaval  through  international 
cooperation  should  continue  vl  porously. 

Tomorrov.- 1  understand  that  Ihe  Sen- 
ate will  consider  a  resolution  ottered  by 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Senalior  Met- 
ZENBAUM.  In  support  of  Piesldeikt  Ford's 
efforts  to  negotiate  lower  oil  prj  ies.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  that  resolution  |nd  I  be- 
lieve that  this  soal,  however  diflicult. 
should  remain  p,  ci"ucial  objective  of  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy. 

However,  in  view  of  both  thfe  iionsider- 
able  disruption  caused  by  the  $lo  billion 
transfer  of  wealth  already  effetted  and 
the  probability  that  the  impacf  of  high 
oil  prices  will  continue  to  be  ievere,  it 
is  necessaiy  to  supplement  thia  strategy 
immediately  with  all  reasonablt  steps  to 
facilitate  necessary  financtna  by  oil 
deficit  countries  and  thus  min  mlze  the 
oil  deficit-related  threat  to  inte  national 
economic  stability.  i 

More  generally  spealdng.  oi  e  of  ihe 
most  important  lessons  of  the  i  }30's.was 
the  necessity  for  international  i  jconoraic 
cooperation  rather  than  trade-fcstrictive 
or  distortive  protectionist  poll Jes  during 
times  of  economic  stress.  Effcrts  by  a 
coimtry  to  shift  imemplojrmegl  or  infla- 
tion to  its  trading  partners  through  re- 
strictive or  distortive  actions  bf ten  hare 
resulted  in  detrimental  eflats  to  the 
countries  Involved.  Yet.  it  is  freclsely  in 
troubled  economic  times  thai  coilntries 
are  most  likely  to  be  tempte I  to  Invoke 
such  fwlicles.  The  imprecedeiied  magni- 
tude of  today's  balance-oi-pajTnents 
problems  unavoidably  creates  tuch  temp- 
tations. 1 

The  two  major  steps  I  mentiAied  which 
the  IMF  has  taken  to  discou|age  such 
actions,  its  guidelines  for  givemment 
management  of  floating  currAicles  and 
its  promotion  of  the  voluntary  declara- 
tion on  trade  measures,  deserve  our 
wholehearted  support.  Howev«,  hi  addi- 
tion to  discouragement  of  actlcai  likely  to 
have  negative  effects  on  the  Intf  matlonal 
economy,  positive  action  Is  ieeded  to 
assure  that  the  financing  of  opl  deficits 
occurs  with  the  minimum  pojfeible  dls- 
iTjption  and  hardship  .  I 

The  adequacy  of  the  present  financial 
institutional  framework  for  aofompllsh- 
ing  this  goal  is  certainly  deba^ble.  The 


first  "investments"  of  surplus  cfl  profits 
in  European  banks  were  of  an  dfetremely 
short-term  nature,  while  the  prevailing 
financir.g  needs  require  medmm-term 
and  long-term  lending.  ObvlaBsly;  the 
banks  cannot  maintain  that  leniing  pat- 
rern  for  long  without  greatly  ibicreased 
risk  or  a  sizable  curtallmentica  lending 
\  olume  relative  to  a.ssets  on  hand. 

It  is  argued  that  increased  longer-term 
i)ivestmcnt  of  oil  profits  and  adoption  of 
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more  innovative  financing  techniques  will  growth, 
improve  the  situation  and  alleviate  strain 
on  the  banks.  However,  it  is  impossible 
to  state  with  certainty  that  these  devel- 
opments v.ill  occur  promptly  enough  and 
in  great  enough  magnitude  to  overt  se- 
rious financing  problems  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, or  that  the  locatiwis  of  the  invest- 
ments made  will  correspond  closely  with 
countries'  urgent  needs  for  capital. 

At  first  glance  it  may  appear  that  the 
International  Monetary  Fund-ielated  fa- 
cilities for  assisting  countries  with  bal- 
an'.e-of-payments  diflQculties  are  ade- 
quate with  $3.4  billion  in  borrowings 
from  the  oil  exporting  countries;  the  IMF 
lia<!  already  created  a  Fmall  "oil  facility" 
to  provide  7  percent  lonns  of  up  to  7 
>cara'  duration  for  defraying  the  initial 
impact  of  oil  deficits.  An  "extended  fimd 
facility,"  in  which  the  fund  would  lend 
its  resenes  at  slightly  lower  interest 
rates  and  longer  terms  than  usual  to 
countries  with  "structural"  balance-of- 
payments  problems,  has  also  been  ap- 
proved. Tlie  Treasury  Department  argues 
further  that  sizable  amounts  are  avail- 
able tlirough  the  Fmid's  regular  borrow- 
ing facilities — which  were  meant  for 
more  short-term  needs  than  the  present 
fituation  requires — and  swap  agrec- 
inents. 

Those  who  are  skeptical  of  the  imme- 
diate need  for  additional  financing  facil- 
ities, notably  the  Treasuiy  Department, 
point  to  these  resources  and  the  fact  that 
not  aU  oil  faciUty  funds  have  been  com- 
mitted— during  its  .short  life  thus  far 
although  iiidications  are  that  tliese  funds 
will  be  committed  in  the  next  several 
:nonths.  Their  case  shotild,  of  course,  be 
evaluated  fully.  However,  in  light  of  the 
transfer  of  resomces  so  staggering  that 
oil  producing  nations'  reserves  will  be  In 
the  magnitude  of  approximately  $200 
billion  by  the  end  of  1976,  we  should  not 
be  complacent  about  the  adequacy  of  the 
facilities. 

Furthermore,  the  apparent  magnitude 
of  resources  available  is  exti-emely  de- 
ceptive, since  neither  the  fimds'  regular 
lending  facilities  nor  the  swap  agree- 
ments can  be  utilized  at  nearly  the  maxi- 
mum volumes  sometimes  quoted. 

The  question  immediately  arises  as  to 
the  source  of  any  additional  financing 
deemed  necessary.  Whether  the  oil  ex- 
porting coimtries  would  support  a  higher 
level  of  oil  facility  funding  through  bor- 
rowing at  interes^t  rates  anywhere  near 
7  percent  Is  unknown  and  there  may  be 
valid  foreign  policy  reasons  for  minimiz- 
ing financial  reliance  on  these  countries, 
although  their  fmids  obviously  are 
desperately  needed.  The  capability  of 
the  oil  Importers  to  improve  tlie  recycling 
of  funds  among  themselves  tluough 
better  executed  and  innovative  financing 
techniques  must  be  examined  fully,  but 
tills  capability  may  be  limited. 

My  resolution  draws  special  attention 
to  the  needs  of  some  of  the  worlds  poor- 
est countries  because  the  oil  price  explo- 
sion, the  explosion  hi  the  price  of  neces- 
saiy food  commodities  such  as  rice  and 
wheat,  the  fertilizer  price  explosion  and 
the  fertilizer  shortage  have  combined  to 
have  a  devastating  effect.  Tlie  World 
Bank  now  estimates  that  to  ac'nleve  even 
a  modestly  acceptable  rate  of  economic 
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these  countries  will  need  an 
additional  $2.6  billion  in  long-term  ex- 
ternal capital  in  1974,  $6.8  billion  In  1975. 
$10  billion  in  1978  and  $27  billion  in  1980. 
We  must  come  to  grins  with  the  extent  to 
which  without  further  assistance,  some 
of  these  countries  will  not  be  able  to  ful- 
fill the  most  basic  needs  of  their  citizens. 
In  view  of  their  huge  surpluses,  the  oil 
producers  i.aturaily  appear  to  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  further  assistance. 

As  I  liave  indicated  and  as  the  resolu- 
tion emphasizes,  efforts  to  ease  the  im- 
mea!ate  financial  Impact  of  the  oil  defi- 
cits must  not  detract  fit>m  pursuit  of 
otlier  forms  of  international  cooperation 
which  would  improve  the  world  eco- 
itomic  situation  significantly.  Let  me  em- 
phasize again  that  the  most  important 
goal  in  this  regard  is  a  negotiated  major 
decrease  in  oil  prices.  In  addition,  the 
recent  agreement  upon  a  plan  for  shar- 
ing of  oil  resources  during  emergency 
periods  is  a  positive  example  of  interna- 
tional economic  cooperation-  With  pas- 
sage of  the  Trade  Refonn  Act,  intense 
negotiations  could  begin  with  the  aim 
of  establishing  further  safeguards 
against  protectionist  and  self-sei-ving 
governmental  actions  which  would  result 
in  International  economic  shrinkage. 

In  view  of  this  resolution's  timeliness 
and  the  overwhelming  Importance  of  the 
problems  it  addresses,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  act  upon  it  quickly.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

E.tpresslng  the  sense  of  the  Senate  regard- 
ing the  1974  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Boards  of 
Governors  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  World  Bank  Group. 

Whereas  world  "economic  stability  Is  pres- 
ently threatened  by  the  drastically  Increased 
transfer  of  wealth  to  oU  producing  nations 
and  by  other  international  economic  devel- 
opments: 

Whereas  these  developments  cotild  have 
devastating  effects  on  some  of  the  world's 
lea  developed  nations; 

Wliereas  disruptive  flows  of  monetary 
reserves  threaten  to  imperil  world  financial 
institutions  and  to  overwhelm  international 
capital  markets; 

Whereas  the  present  governmental  and 
private  financial  Instltntlons  may  not  be  able 
to  recycle  funds  to  oil  Importing  nations  In 
a  manner  which  minimizes  the  economic  im- 
pact of  increased  oil  Import  prices; 

Whei-eas  government  policies  designed  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  International  eco- 
nomic problems  In  a  particular  nation  often 
worsen  the  economic  situation  in  other  na- 
tions, ultimately  to  the  detriment  of  the 
nations  involved;  and 

Whereas  possible  methods  of  alleviating 
these  problems  will  be  a  major  topic  of  the 
1U74  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank  Group:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that: 

(1)  "Ilie  present  economic  situation  de- 
mands greatly  Increased  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation  among  nations; 

(2i  The  International  Monetary  Finid  be 
supported  in  its  efforts  to  discourage  unilat- 
erul  economic  actions  which  could  affect 
other  nations'  economic  situations  adversely, 
including  its  gtildellnes  for  government  man- 
abenien*  of  floating  exchange  rates  and  its 
promotion  of  the  Voluntary  Declaration  on 
'ira-le  Measure,,;  S 
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(3)  The  Annual  Meetings  shouici  give 
tu-gent  and  detailed  consideration  to  the 
adequacy  of  present  and  proposed  interna- 
tional facilities  for  providing  necessary 
financing  to  oil  importing  nations,  in  view 
cf  both  the  short-term  and  long-ierni  eco- 
nomc  prospects  of  these  nations; 

(4)  The  Annual  Meetings  should  recog- 
nize fully  the  emergency  needs  of  the  poorest 
oil  importing  nations; 

(5)  Other  types  of  international  coopera- 
tion to  help  alleviate  the  prese.it  economic 
situation  shoxild  continue  to  be  pursued 
vigorously. 


CURRENT  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
attention  of  the  Nation  is  now  focused 
on  the  economic  problems  of  inflation 
and  unemployment  which  pre  steadily 
eroding  our  sti-ength  as  a  sovereicri  state 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  people.  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  taken  a  very  wise  course 
of  action,  I  think,  in  convening  a  series 
of  siunmit  conferences  in  which  knov.l- 
edgeable  leaders  from  all  segments  of 
our  economy  v.ill  address  these  most 
serious  probelms. 

Many  skeptics  have  ridiculed  th?!=e 
economic  .summit  meetings  as  nothing 
more  than  pohtical  gimmickry  and 
rhetoric.  However,  I  think  it  is  imperr- 
tive  that  we  recognize  the  need  for  a 
thorough  airing  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems and  a  full  exchanging  of  ideas  on 
how  to  confront  our  economic  dilemma. 
These  meetings  alone  will  not  hplt  the 
inflationary  spiral,  but.  hopefully,  out  of 
these  discussions  will  come  proposals 
that  are  effective  in  bringing  in  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  without  inflation. 

Any  reasonable  suggestion  that  might 
be  effective  in  helping  our  Nation  out  of 
the  current  economic  dilemma  should 
be  thoroughly  and  thoughtfully  consid- 
ered. Recently,  a  small  tov.n  newspaper 
In  South  Carolina  carried  an  excellent 
editorial  dealing  with  shortages  of 
goods.  This  editorial,  published  in  the 
September  16  issue  of  the  Union  Daily 
Times  of  Union,  S.C,  is  certainly  not 
small  in  its  thinking.  I  would  commend 
its  message  to  all  of  rs  v/ho  are  con- 
cerned about  our  economic  problem??, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Prenident.  the 
editorial  clearly  points  out  one  of  the 
real  dangers  of  the  expanded  Govern- 
ment welfare  and  related  social  pro- 
grams. Granted  these  programs  do  help 
many  truly  needy  Americans.  However, 
many  of  these  Government  handout  pro- 
grams are  also  highly  infiationai-y. 

When  Government  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  the  total  economic  welfare  of 
individuals  without  receiving  any  pro- 
ductive contribution  from  those  individ- 
^  uals  in  return,  then  the  long-rmi  eco- 
nomic consequences  are  problematic. 
Persons  who  are  receiving  their  basic 
needs  from  the  taxpayers  do  create  an 
expanded  demand  for  goods.  However,  .so 
long  as  these  persons  are  imemployed, 
they  add  nothing  to  productivity.  In- 
deed, the  more  individuals  who  depend 


on  Government  handouts,  the  less  there 
are  available  for  productive  jobs  in  busi- 
ness and  industiT.  Increased  buying  pow- 
er, v.hen  not  Eiccompanied  by  increased 
productivity,  inevitably  leads  to  short- 
pges  of  goods,  thus  resulting  in  higher 
prices  and  further  compounding  the 
pi-oblems  of  infiation. 

Mr.  President,  as  our  Nation  reassesses 
our  economic  problems,  I  v.ould  urge  that 
we  strongly  consider  the  impact  of  ex- 
panded social  welfare  programs.  If  we 
continue  down  the  road  we  are  presently 
Traveling,  we  wiil  find  our  Nation's 
strerig^^h  coritinually  undermined  by  the 
problems  of  inflation.  Even  vor.se,  we 
:::r.y  come  to  the  point  th.-it  v,e  simply 
do  not  have  enough  persons  in  cur  pro- 
ductive work  force  to  pay  the  taxes  to 
support  all  those  v.-ho  are  living  on  Gov- 
errur.ent  handou'cs. 

Exhibit  1 
One  A::swrR  fop.  Skchtaces  of  Gcoos 
Ti;e  bewiJcered  consumer,  in  addition  to 
having  lo  pay  inflationary  prices  for  the 
Koc^ls  he  must  buy  for  survival,  lacf .s  a  num- 
ber of  other  problems.  One  -.vhich  it  more 
ai:C  more  co.nnmonp'.ace  is  .shortage — a -id  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  know  whether  cer- 
tain slTor'.apc-s  are  genuine  cr  created. 

Whatever  the  ref.scn.  it  is  often  difficult 
for  tiie  consumer  to  tinci.rstand  wliy  prcd- 
vtcts  cannot  be  pitrchaseci  or.  if  they  are  rot 
on  the  shelf,  why  th£y  cant  be  orcertd  in  a 
re.-^.sonrible  period  o'  iin;c. 

Consefiucuiiy,  merchants  are  fincing  it 
;r.ore  r.nd  more  diffiou.t  tc  oper.^te  \}i'=\r  bu>i- 
neises  for  they  are  at  c  'oss  to  exriain  the 
whys.  And  the  cuitor.ier.  perplexed  by  it  all, 
more  cfien  than  not  unloads  h's  u'iath  en 
the  bu.=ine::iman  who  in  fact  ha--  no  more 
coKirol  ever  the  situation  then  t:ie  person 
desiring  to  make  the  purchase. 

One  businessa-.cn,  wiio  experienced  difTi- 
culty  in  obtaining  a  certain  product  for 
which  there  was  no  ob\ious  rerson  for  its 
being  in  shore  supply,  finally  wrote  the  man- 
ufacturer and  asked  for  an  explana.ion. 

The  ansv.er  he  received  perhaps  gets  down 
to  the  ba.sic  root  of  the  cancer  that  is  eating 
viciously  at  the  economy  of  this  country. 

In  the  answer,  the  manufacturer  first  rec- 
ognizes that  the  demand  for  the  particular 
product  is  heavy — "far  greater  than  any  time 
we  have  seen  in  some  40  years.  ..." 

This,  by  itself,  v^-ould  indicate  that  things 
are  pretty  good.  Demand  is  what  has  made 
this  system  of  free  enterprise  what  it  is,  be- 
cause demand  brings  about  productivity  and 
productivity  turns  the  wheels  of  business 
and  industry. 

But  the  manufacturer  didn't  Eton  there. 
He  added  this:  "I  wUl  also  add,  I  hope 
our  new  president  wUl  stop  feeding  people 
without  work.  We  are  simply  unable  to  get 
enough  labor  to  operate  our  plant." 

The  more  that  Join  the  ranks  of  the  gov- 
ernment's titoplan  society  of  getting  all  our 
basic  needs  fulfilled  witiiout  labor,  the  less 
there  are  to  turn  the  wheels  of  business  and 
industry.  When  there  are  no  workers,  there 
is  no  production.  Soon  there  are  shortages. 

We're  seeing  this  demonstrated  now— and 
it's  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  ultimate  step  is  for  everybody  to  V.ave 
free  living— but.  alas,  this  is  only  a  pipe 
dream  of  some  in  Washington  who  have  been 
so  carried  away  by  their  visions  of  Utopia 
that  they  haven't  realized  who'll  pay  the  bill 
if  nobody  works. 

Shortages  and  high  prices  ought  to  be 
warning  signals  that  this  sickness  needs  im- 
mediate treatment.  And  if  it  is  not  in  the 
makLng  soon,  our  economic  conditions  are 
headed  for  destruction. 


WATER  SUPPLY  CONTRACTS  FROM 
NAVAJO  RESERVOIR  FOR  PRO- 
POSED COAL  GASIFICATION 
PLANTS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Federal  Power  Commission  will  soon 
make  a  decision  on  two  petitions  sub- 
mitted by  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  These 
companies  are  seeking  approval  to  trans- 
port and  sell  in  interstate  commerce 
volumes  of  synthetic — coal — gas  for  re- 
.sale  which  has  been  commingled  with 
nplural  gas  already  flowing  in  the  system. 
Tlie  proposals  have  been  approved  by 
the  Administrative  Law  judge,  and  Sen- 
■  ators  McGovERN  and  Metcalf.  along 
with  rnysc-if,  have  ac-ked  for  right  o{Jin- 
tervention  in  this  decision  before  at 
reaches  the  full  Conimission. 

Tills  deci<-ion  wiil  be  a  landmark  de- 
cision for  all  coal  gasification  pro.^ects  in 
the  United  States  in  that  it  will  fix  pro- 
cedural practices  for  consumer  pricing, 
contracting  for  resources,  and  water  use 
patterns  for  tiie  lower  Colorado  Ri\er 
Basin.  Therefore,  I  think  that  before  this 
cese  reaches  the  full  Conimiision,  cer- 
tain issues  which  will  have  long-reaching 
effects  on  the  consumer  ar^d  the  enviroi'- 
mcnt  must  be  addre.ssed. 

The  firsi  issue  ccncems  the  FPCs  de- 
cision to  certify  coal  gasification  c&.ses 
only  at  the  point  where  synthetic — coal — 
gas  is  mixed  with  natural  gas.  This  will 
allow  companies  to  substitute  high  prifed 
synthetic  gas  for  available  and  cheaper 
natural  gas.  In  a  pre\ious  decision  the 
Comnii.'^s^on  ruled  that  under  provisions 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  it  did  not  have 
jurisdiction  over  luimixed  synthetic  gas, 
the  transportation  of  this  gas  prior  to 
being  mixed  with  natural  gas,  or  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  facilities  need- 
ed for  ti-ansportation.  In  other  words,  the 
FPC  defined  its  authority  over  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  synthetic  gas  in  the 
most  narrow  manner.  This  apparently 
arbitrary  decision  is  beginning  to  have 
adverse  effects  on  the  Nation's  gas  con- 
sumers— namely  by  forcing  the  con- 
sumer to  pay  costly  synthetic  gas  pro- 
duced by  wholly  ovv-ned  nonjurisdictional 
subsidiaries  who  are  opposed  to  Federal 
re.':'ulation. 

Furthermore,  in  these  two  cases  the 
companies  have  requested  tliat  the  costs 
of  this  synthetic  gas  be  rolled  Into  the 
consumer  base  rate  despite  the  fact  that 
it  should  be  marketed  on  a  full  incre- 
mental basis:  the  home  user  must  pay  a 
higher  rate  and  is  forced  to  subsidize  the 
bulk  user  who  can  take  advantage  of  a 
lower  rate. 

Tlie  second  issue  concerns  the  pro- 
posed technology.  Currently,  the  liigh 
Btu  coal  gasification  process — Methan?- 
tion — is  inefficient  and  has  not  yet  been 
proven.  Yet.  if  the  FPC  approves  ■:he£e 
proposals,  consmners  will  be  saddled  with 
an  excess  of  $600  million  in  costs  whether 
or  not  a  single  million  cubic  feet  of  pipe- 
line gas  is  ever  produced.  The  consumer 
will  have  to  pay  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  a  project  with  an  unknown 
price  tag.  which  has  no  history  of  success. 

Another  issue  not  adequately  dealt 
v.'ith  is  the  load  factor — production  effi- 
ciency. For  example,  if  the  proposed 
plants  are  only  able  to  achieAe  an  ove:- 
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all  lead  factor  of  50  percent,  t 
synthetic  gas  will  increaf*  lOi 
ThirdLv.  there  is  the  questioi 
ciher  alternatives  theiie  compi 
available  to  them.  It  apijears 
only  do  they  have  alternativc.-jl  but  the 
fi'teinativcs  v.ould  be  far  less  espensivc. 
Currently,  the  intrastate  marjiet  is  re- 
ceiving anywhere  from  70  cents  to  80 
rents  per  thousand  cubic  icet  fflr  natural 
^  <?.  There  gasification  propo-siiLs  wocild 
•sell  gas  for  $1.51  per  thousand  cubic  feet, 
a  price  clearly  exceosive  and  unreason- 
able within  the  standards  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Act.  There  is  every  reason. to  believe 
that  there  wiU  be  a  substantiuJprice  in- 
crease even  before  the  completim  of  Llie 
project.  For  example,  the  per  unit  co.'t  oi 
tlie  proposed  gasified  c-al  har  already 
jncrewised  by  over  2.3  percent;  ;|i  ;oe  tlio 
original  filing.  || 

And  finally,  there  :«  the  qufe-siion  of 
water  avaUability  from  the  inn  Juan 
River.  There  i.";  strong  evider.c<i  to  indi- 
cate that  this  river  is  alreadj  olerappro- 
priated.  And  yet  the  FPC  in  theft-  v.  i.sdom 
chose  not  to  require  environmintal  im- 
pact statements  prior  to  ap^n-oval  of 
these  petitions,  as  they  are  rc^|Uired  by 
the  Emironmental  Policy  Act  [of  1963. 
The  tribes  wlio  depend  on  this 
their  veiT  llfeblcod  may  very  wi 
v.ith  ne.xt  to  m  water  to  even 
these  pro.iects  are  implementei 
commissioned  a  .'•tudy  by  the 
Congres.s  which  raises  a  nunibe' 
tions  jbout  the  future  cf  the  ei 
Colorado  sy5>tem  if  the'^c  pr.'vj: 
lowed  to  go  on.  I  ask  unanimoii 
that  a  paper  prepared  by  CR 
tng  water  supply  contracts  fo: 
gasification  plants  be  in.'^erte 

There  being  no  objection,  tf  c  inr.tcrial 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  /he  Rrror.o, 
as  follows: 
Watkb  SiPPiT  Contracts  Feo>JN.\vajo  IIes- 

EBVOI*     FOR     Phoposed     Coai.s  OASinr.\TION' 

Plants  f 

(By  Howard  A.  Brown.  f^iRly^t  in 
emironcient.ll  pet  icy) 

3H.\Y  17.  J 974. 
To  Koii.  J.vMrs  AaomtczK.  i 

Attention:   Bob  AlvBU-ez,  Sherv^n  Brodhead. 
From;   KoxaiC  A.  Browu,  Anal|.st.  Environ- 

raer.tnl  Policy  Division. 
Subject:      Water     Supply     Cou' 
Navajo    Re.servolr     for 
Gaalflcatlon  Plants 

llio  enclosed  paper  ha.s  been 
meet  your  interest  in  the  water  s' 
tion  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
cttUon  plants  near  Farmlngton,  V 
Alter  you  have  bad  a  cluuice  to 
report,  I  would  be  happy  to  pn 
tional  as.slstanoe,  if  needed.  I  hav 
.'iddltlonal  material  from  the  Uppir  Colorado 
River  Commission  which  may  pro-vl  i  useful 

At  the  present  time,  two  corpa  aflons  are 
planning  to  buUd  coal  gaslficatiol  plants  In 
■ulie  vicinity  of  Farnilngton,  New  »l  e.Mco.  One 
of  the  problems  relating  to  lh<  proposed 
plants  is  water  supply.  As  plained  both 
plants  would  draw  their  water  si  pply  from 
tlio  Navajo  Rc^rvolr  on  the  San  J  ,iau  River. 
On»  of  tlie  firms  has  a  contract)  for  water 
from  Navajo  Re.servolr,  the  other*  ha.i  made 
rppUcatlon.  The  authorizing  legi)  latlon  for 
tlie  Navajo  Reservoir  (PX.  87-483  }\  stipulated 
that  no  long-term  contracts  for  ^ater  from 
the  Reservoir  could  he  made  tinlj^  approved 
by  Congress:.  This  approval  is  t<  be  nuide 
\ipon  determination  by  the  Sccrei  »ry  of  the 
Interior  that  sufficient  water  woul  1  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  State  of  New  M(i  ;ico  under 
t!ie  terms  of  tie  Upper  Colorndo  I  r.cr  Basin 
Compact.    De!  ?rinin.ition    oi    Nev     Me.xico'o 
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entitlement  to  water  from  the  Upper  Col- 
orado River  system  Is  a  complex  procedure 
based  on  legal  interpretations  and  hydrologic 
assumptions.  The  case  Is  strong  however,  for 
;k  finding  that  there  Is  not  sufficient  water  to 
permit  the  gr.anting  of  contracts  for  the  coal 
:.'i.-.lflcatfon  plants. 

TftE    P.tOPOSrD    PLANiS 

The  El  P.iiO  Natural  Ca.s  Company  iiolds  a 
4.'>,ooo  acre  coal  len^e  on  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation  in  S..n  Ju.in  Coimtv.  New  Mexico. 
'nif»  Company  has  :>pplled  to  the  Federal 
Power  CommUs'.on  for  a  llccii.<!e  to  operate  a 
coril  t:aiiiicaiica  p'ant  of  2.'50.0<JO  million  cubic 
C.'c:.  per  day  ci;ji;clty  and  to  tii^  Bureau  or 
r;ecl.i'.r.a'ion  :or  water  svipp!"'  Irom  Navajo 
Rf  <T->o:r.  Tlie  ■pi'ipo;;ed  plam  v  ou!d  require 
'?8.L'.90  If  re  feft  of  waier  aunu-.illy.  Coiisuiap- 
lion  nonid  be  tnite  l'.*oh.  on  the  o'der  of  yo 
verr' lit.  'llilj  i-  "iilv  tor  the  pla-it  process 
ii-elf  and  dc^"'^  not  in.  lude  vater  r.Oi-jed  lor 
iissix'iitei  i;  <?ili'.i's  or  for  reclanimion  m  the 

lill'ie  sic;".. 

A  second  plR:il  is  piuuned  joinily  by  the 
■'■ranswcstern.  P.-tciac  trnd  Western  Coal  Gu.'^i- 
fication  Companies,  ir  would  be  of  similar 
sire  and  have  .'iimllar  water  requirements  as 
the  El  Piiso  plant.  The  coal  v.ould  come  from 
ixparsion  of  the  Navajo  Mine  which  now 
si.pplies  tiic  P.ur  Corners  Poverplant.  Both 
the  mine  and  the  required  water  supply 
lor  the  gasllication  plant  are  held  by  Utah 
Tnternational.  Inc.  The  water  rights  are  by 
contract  from  Navajo  reservoir  and  were 
obtained  by  tiah  Construction  and  Mining 
Company  for  use  at  planned  additional  units 
oi"  the  Pour  Corners  Powerplant.  (Utah  Con- 
iitructlon  niKl  Mining  Is  presumably  a  sub- 
iiiciiary  ol  Utah  Iiiternatioiutl.) 

Botii  El  Paso  and  Transwestern  have  es- 
pres.sed  inlereKt  in  eventually  building  three 
addliioiK'il  units  each.  This  would  mean  n 
r...'iiplex  f;f  2  (X)0.000  MCP  Day  gns  prr>duc- 
lion  capiu-ity  requirins  abom  ":.'5.000  acrf 
ftet  of  water  i)tr  year. 

\i  i.or\i;i  ;;  or  toi.or.ADO   rrvr.T    \\\rf 

T\\e  1928  Colorado  River  Compact  appor- 
tioned to  e.-xcli  the  Upper  and  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basins  a  consitmptlve  use  of  7,500,000 
acre  feet  annually.  The  Upper  Basin  was 
required  to  allow  7.5.000,000  acre  feet  to  flow 
to  the  Lower  Basin  for  every  10  year  period. 
The  Lower  Basin  was  given  the  right  to  In- 
crease its  consumption  by  1.000.000  acre  feet 
(If  available).  If  obligations  were  made  to 
Mexico  and  they  could  not  be  met  by  sur- 
plus waters  the  obligation  was  to  be  shared 
by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Basins. 

The  1944  Rfexlcan  Water  Treaty  gunr!»ntecd 
1.. 500.000  acre  feet  of  water  annually  to  Mex- 
ico. Under  extreme  conditions,  Mexico  would 
share  shortages  proportionately  with  U.S. 
users.  This  would  seem  to  increase  the  Up- 
per Ba.'-in's  obligation  at  the  compact  point 
to  an  average  flow  of  8.250,000  arte  feet  per 
year  though  there  seem.s  to  be  some  lack  of 
aijreement  on  this. 

The  1949  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
C"oiiipacL  ppportioncd  among  the  Upper  Basin 
states  the  use  of  water  remaining-  after  m.eet- 
Ing  obligations  to  the  Lower  Basin  and 
Mtxlco.  Arizona  is  to  receive  50,000  acre 
feet  per  year  and  the  other  states  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  the  remainder:  Colo- 
rado—61.75.  New  Mexico— 11.25,  Utah  23.  and 
Wyoming  14.  The  consumptive  use  of  the 
San  Juan  River  wus  apportioned  In  such  a 
way  that  New  Mexico  could  obtain  its  lull 
entitlement  under  the  Compact  from  the 
San  Juan  River. 

In  1056  ConiiLi't'Ss  authori/ed  construciion 
of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project,  in- 
cluding Navajo  Reservoir  on  the  San  Juan 
River.  In  1962  Congress  authorized  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  and  San 
Juan-Chama  Project,  Inilial  Stage,  as  par- 
ticipating units  of  the  Colorado  Storage 
Pioject.  508,000  ncre  feet  per  year  woiUd  be 
drawn  from  Navajo  Reservoir  tor  the  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  Project  and  an  average  of 
135.000  ncre  feet  per  yea*  for  the  San  Juun- 


Charua  Project,  Initial  Stage  would  be  di- 
verted upstream  from  the  Re.servolr.  The  leg- 
islation made  provision  for  sharing  shortages 
and  restricted  long-term  contracts  for  de- 
livery of  water  from  Navajo  Reservoir  Or  the 
San  Juan  River  for  purposes  other  than 
Navajo  Irrigation  or  San  Jtian-Chania  proj- 
ects. Such  contracts  could  not  be  made  until 
the  Secretary  of  tho  Interior  ha.^  determinn; 
tiiat  s;'.f:c:cnt  water  is  re.<\sonabIy  lil:cly  to  bt 
available  for  use  In  New  Mexico  under  Itt. 
allotinctu  by  the  Upper  Colorado  Plvt-r  Ba.sln 
Cninpar:. 

190!)    CONIKAC  IS 

The  ^riiniiiig  of  vatrr  Mipply  coim  racls 
from  tlie  NR'aJo  Reservoir  for  use  in  Njv 
MeMi^^o  (the  plann.^d  gaslhcatlou  plant.- 
would  be  In  Ne»v  Mexico)  votild  .»eem  to  be 
contlnge;tt  \ipon  determination  of  New 
Me.cicos  allotment  of  Upper  Colorado  wnter 
and  deiivmination  oi  how  much  of  that  al- 
lotniciu  is  already  being  used.  In  1067  the 
Department,  of  the  Interior  transmitted  to 
Congress  th:-ee  contracts  for  water  supply 
freni  Navnjo  Reservoir  together  v,Uh  deter- 
mination that  sufficient  water  w.as  available 
and  recommended  approval.  Tlie  followint; 
contracts  were  approved  bv  Public  law  $)0 
L'72,  enacted  22  March  1968: 
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The  determination  that  sufficieni  water 
V.  a.^  available  a.s  follows: 

HYDROLOCIC    DCTERMI.NATIONS  '■ 

Deteiminatlons  as  to  the  availability  of 
v.ater  under  long-term  service  contracts  for 
uuinicipal  and  Industrial  uses  from  Navajo 
Reservoir  Involve  a  proJecUon  Into  the  futme 
of  estimated  water  uses  and  water  suppUe.s. 
On  the  basis  of  such  hydrologic  studies, 
water  depletions  under  municipal  and  indus- 
trial contracts  could  reasonably  be  allowed 
to  use  to  100,000  acre-feet  annually  through 
the  year  2005. 

To  avoid  a  critical  compact  Interpretation. 
v,e  assume  that  the  upper  basin  wUl  be  obli- 
gated to  deliver  75  million  acre-feet  of  water 
every  10  years  at  Lee  Ferry,  plus  750.000  acre- 
I'eet  annually  toward  Mexican  treaty  de- 
liveries. Tills  would  require  an  average  an- 
imal water  delivery  at  Lee  Ferry  of  at  least 
8,250.000  acre-feet.  This  assumption  Is  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  Interpretation  of  tlio 
upper  basin  obligation  for  water  deUvery 
at  Lee  Perry  under  tlie  Colorado  River  com- 
pact. It  represents,  rather,  a  practlcaland 
conservative  approach  for  the  purpose  of  tlie 
present  determination  requh-ed  by  section 
11(a). 

In  August  1065,  we  provided  the  Congress 
v.;th  the  following  water  data  In  connection 
with  the  proposed  Lower  Colorado  River 
projec  t : 


Year  ef  development 


200O 


2030 


r  !;,-.i!eil  i-.nrmal  annual  depielion 
iiup.e,  ba»m i,130.OU0       5.800,000 

I  iirtivert  amual  lee  Feriy  regu- 
lated ddiver/ 3.GQO.M0       8,?30,00O 


■Senate    Bill    Report    Numb,  r    821,    90th 
Congiess  on  S.J.  Res.  123. 
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Wr.rer  dclive'ios  at  Lee  Perry,  ii^  tho  ab- 
St  ica  of  depletions  under  propo.sed  long- 
term  municipal  and  industrial  contracts, 
vvi^uid  in  n'l  probability  be  at  leust  8.500.- 
OCO  acre-feet  annu.-iliy  through  year  2005. 
Contracts  invoi.inp  a  depletion  of  up  to 
lOO.OCO  acre-feet  would  leave  n  ore  than 
enough  v.-azcr  to  meet  the  8.2.5C,0C0 
acre-feet  estimated  annual  delivery  re- 
qiiireiiieiit  even  in  jear  2<)'j().  On  this 
bn.'Je,'  we  conclode  that  the  expansion 
of  water  u^es  now  envisicued  in  ti'e  up- 
per basin  by  2005,  includi  ig  deliveries  under 
long-term  contracts  involving  100,000  acre- 
feet  depletions,  would  not  impair  the  upper 
basni's  ability  to  meet  its  water  delivery  ob- 
:ig  'tion  at  Les  Ferry. 

As  to  water  use  in  the  '  ppr:"  basin,  s'.ib.^ec- 
tion  (b)  of  article  III  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact  permits  New  Mexico  or 
any  otlier  upper  basin  State  to  u.=e  waters  in 
excess  of  its  percentage  allotment,  providc^i 
such  exceso  use  does  not  prohibit  any  of  the 
remaining  Etai-es  from  utilizing  its  respec- 
tive allotment.  Thus,  the  availability  of  Na- 
•.ajo  Reservoir  water  for  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial purpoECS  in  Nww  Mexico  through 
year  2005  depends  upon  the  e:^tent  of  water 
use  in  the  entire  upper  basin  dvtrinrr  that 
period  as  well  a.s  upon  the  physical  availabil- 
ity of  water  in  Navajo  Ee.-ervoir. 

HyJrologiC  studies  based  on  repetition  of 
the  1928-65  water  runolf  period,  which  in- 
cludes the  severest  drought  period  of  record. 
and  with  water  depletions  anticipated  dur- 
ing the  38  years  prior  to  the  year  2005.  indi- 
cate with  reasonable  certainty  the  availabil- 
ity of  a  stifficient  amount  of  water  from  Na- 
vajo Reservoir  for  the  proposed  municipal 
and  industrial  water  delivery  contructs,  with 
reasonable  shorta^^eo  to  be  borne  ct  times  by 
all  diverters  from  Navajo  Re.-crvoir.  Perti- 
nent data  from  the  operation  study  on  the 
short.'>.gcs  are  sumni?.r;zed  below. 
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We.  therefore,  conclude  that  water  deliver- 
ies specified  in  the  proposed  municipal  and 
Industrial  contracts  can  be  provided  from 
Navajo  Ecservoir  w;th  reasonable  shortages. 

CRlrlQUE 

Tlie  determination  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retaxy  of  the  Interior  for  approving  the  1969 
contracts  can  be  criticized  for  several  rea- 
sons. First  of  all,  projections  of  future  Up- 
per Basin  depletions  is  tenuous.  In  a  water 
scarce  region  such  as  the  Southwest,  expected 
future  water  use  is  very  highly  Influenced 
by  anticipated  supply.  If  there  Is  excess  de- 
pendable supply,  there  will  almost  certainly 
be  demand  for  its  use.  In  June  1971,  a  com- 
prehensive framework  study  of  water  re- 
sources of  the  Upper  Colorado  Region  was 
published.  The  study  was  prepared  at  the 
direction  of  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
which  Is  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  framework  study  made  projec- 
tions to  the  year  2020.  In  addition  to  the 
framework  plan  three  "State  Alternativei" 
for  on  site  water  depletions  were  identified: 
(1)  If  allowed  6.5  million  acre  feet  depletion, 
tiie  same  as  the  fraznework  plan  and  tlie 
maximum  allowable  to  meet  obligations  to 
the  Lower  Basin,  (2)  If  allowed  8.16  million 
acre  feet,  the  amount  which  would  be  al- 
lowable if  the  Upper  Basin  were  relieved  of 
its  obligation  to  Mexico,  and  (3)   if  allowed 


:\ill  usa  of  water  physically  available  at  the 
project  site  without  regard  to  political  or 
legal  restrictions.  Under  the  first  two  restrlc- 
tions,  the  States'  projections  were  for  the 
full  allowable  depletions  6.5  and  8.16  mil- 
lieu  acre  feet  respectively.  Limited  only  by 
water  physically  available  a*  project  site,  the 
projected  depiction  was  9.44  million  acre 
feet.  Clearly  tlien  the  use  of  5.8  million  acre 
feet  in  2030  (6.40  million  acre  feet  if  G60.000 
.'•cie  fcfct  projected  main  stem  reservoir  evap- 
oration is  a.lded  so  as  to  be  comparable  to 
the  frr.niov.ork  study  prcjecl.onsi  projected 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interi(>r  in  deterrai:iing 
water  avaiiahiUty  for  the  1PG8  conir.\ct.s  did 
not  reject  full  demand  for  v.ater  in  the 
ba.':n.  Rather  it  renect.ed  institulicnal  I'mi- 
tatioiis  o:.  v.aicr  supply.  It  ij  alsc  der.r  that 
on  the  bass  of  projected  demand  for  water 
to  2020  or  2030  there  would  not  be  a  surplus 
if  ICCCiQ  acre  feet.  Rather  there  would  r:i 
i\  dercit  on  the  order  of  3  million  acre  feet 
or  more. 

ir.G.'.i.  rf:ql'Ik:  ;,tt:>-t 
The  yf-cond  problem  with  the  dctern-!'.ia- 
;  ;:mi  sub:nlltra  for  th.e  1968  contr^.cts  is  that 
it  did  not  address  the  legally  retiUired  cri- 
teria. The  law  (PL.  87-i33)"  requires  that 
".  .  .  sufficient  water  to  fulfill  said  conira  a 
!3  reasonably  likely  to  be  available  r^'  v.^o 
in  the  State  of  New  ^^exi'o  during  th6  term 
thereof  under  ti.e  uilof  aiioi  ■;  made  In  arii- 
cics  ITI  end  XIV  o;  the  Upper  Coiirado  River 
E.tsin  Compact.  .  .  ."  ihe  detenniration 
.'submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte'-ior 
does  not  calculate  Nev.-  Mexico's  alloc.i'ion. 
Instead  s-.bse'.iion  (b|  o:  article  III  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basi",  Compac';,  1 ;  cited 
as  I'llov.ing  a  slate  to  Uie  m, re  than  tleir 
r.:!i~cation  ro  long  a.-;  that  u;.e  d.-cs  not  pre- 
\oii.,  i>noLnci-  .-:'.r,;e  from  tiding  it:  allocution. 
Thert.'cre,  it  i.-5  reasoned.  New  JTcxicc's  allo- 
cation decs  not  limi':  wa'.7r  use  for  tiie  short 
term  :40  years;,  fo  lon^  as  tota:  Unper  Bp?in 
ttsaga  docs  not  rea--h  the  limit  of  the  toi:.: 
b-.Tin  all. -nirnt.  The  detrrn>in;'tiou  simply 
asscris  that.  "Water  deliveries  at  Lee  Ferry. 
In  the  absence  of  depletions  under  proposed 
long  term  mttnicipal  and  industrial '  con- 
tracts, would  in  all  probability  be  at  least 
8,500,000  acre  feet  annually  through  year 
2005."  This  is,  of  course,  the  same  circular 
argument  of  water  use  projections  which  are 
r.:tected  by  the  lack  of  supply. 

Something  the  determination  did  not  cite 
was  Article  IV  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Ccm- 
pp.ct  which  provides  for  the  apportionment 
of  shortages.  Section  B  of  tiial  article  reads 
as  follows: 

•  •  «  »  » 

r^r  New  Mexico  to  e;-.;eed  11  j  allocatijn 
v.ou'd  be-  cf  jnore  con.'^cquenco  than  the  de- 
tcrminriMon  seemed  to  attach.  If  New  Mexico 
were  to  build  up  an  acctmiulation  of  u.se 
beyond  Its  allocation  the  state  could  be 
.severely  taxed  in  the  event  of  a  drou(?ht 
year  or  by  the  other  Upper  Basin  states 
using   their  full   allocations. 

REASONABLENESS  OF  SHORT,^^.FS 

The  Secretary's  determination  we.it  on  to 
project  shortages  for  Navajo  Reservoir  users 
bsscd  upon  repetition  of  previous  water  sun- 
ply  patterns.  Shortages  would  have  occurred 
in  three  of  the  thirty  eight  ^ears;  the  extent 
would  have  been  10,  40,  and  26  percent.  Tliere 
Is  a  good  possibility  that  users  of  Hammond 
and  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  water 
would  not  consider  40  percent  a  reasonable 
.shortage.  Damage  to  an  Irrigated  crop  would 
likely  be  quite  severe.  Again  these  shortages 
<Tre  based  on  projections  of  use  which  neces- 
sarily refVsct  the  shortajo  of  supp'y. 

W.\TEE  SUPPLY 

The  first  step  in  determining  New  Mexico's 
entitlement  to  use  of  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  water  is  assessment  of  the  water  re- 
source of  the  Upper  Colorado.  The  19G7  sub- 
mission of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  im- 
plies that  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin  has  a 
depen-.'.able  supply  of  14  million  a'-re  feet    of 


water  per  year,  to  leave  5.3  mil!;ou  Oi'-re  feet 
of  water  for  use  after  meeting  obligations  to 
the  Lower  Basin.  Using  the.se  figures  would 
result  in  an  allocation  to  New  Mexico  of  just 
under  650.000  acre  feet  per  year.  There  seems 
to  be  some  room  for  dispute  on  the:  e  figures, 
however.  In  1968,  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular AiTalrs  Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
proposed  contracts.  |22  .January,  5,  22  Fe'i:rv- 
p.ry:  there  hearings  were  not  publish  -d  ar.* 
similar  hearings  were  not  held  en  the  Senate 
side}  During  the  House  hearing.=.  Chairmn'-. 
As{-,;nnll  disD.ited  the  figures  submitted  bv 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Inicrior.He  contraste.. 
t'lose  figurrrs  wiiich  l-.riicated  >>w  Me.\icos 
allccalKn  to  be  671.000  acre  feei  per  yer.r  to 
those  of  the  Tipion  Repcrt  wiiich  indicated 
yew  Mexico's  allegation  to  be  only  ol'L'.UOO 
acre  feet  per  year.  The  llpton  Report  v.as  a 
consultant  study  prepared  in  1965  for  the 
Upper  Ccjlorudo  Illver  Commission.  The  pn- 
mary  difference  between  the  Interior  da' a 
and  the  Tipton  Report  is  the  period  ol  a-ral- 
y&ls.  The  Interior  data  starts  in  1906  while 
the  Tipton  Report  does  not  start  until  1922. 
The  gage  at  lee  Ferry  did  not  begai  opera- 
tion until  1922  taut  on  the  l.'asis  of  other  gage 
rscord.s,  flow  at  Lee  Ferry  can  be  est*niated 
for  the  period  1906-1922  as  the  Interior 
Depart.nient  did.  Runoff  for  that  -1900-191^2 
period,  howe- er.  was  much  higher  than  It 
has  been  since.  Assuming  the  estimates  maie 
Jor  llie  early  time  period  to  'oe  reliable,  t..- 
question  beccines  wliether  cr  not  they  shotild 
be  used.  As  a  general  rule,  the  longer  the  pe- 
riod Oi'  analysis  ihe  belter;  and  this  is  ihe 
way  the  Department  of  the  Interior  reasoned. 
In  this  case  however,  a  very  clear  patfr  . 
exists  rather  than  random  variation.  Runo.r 
.since  1922.  or  even  more  clearly  since  1930, 
has  been  consistently  less  than  the  early 
period.  Conceivably  a  periou  of  heavv  rainfall 
such  as  1900-1922  could  occur  in  tlie  nc-ar 
future,  but  having  had  a  30  or  40  year  pattern 
of  lov.-er  runoff  it  would  seem  unrealistic  to 
expect  any  dirfereat.  Inclurion  of  th.e  1906- 
1922  data  mahe.^  the  average  rtinoH  reflect 
condit',->ns  which  do  not  seem  le  exist  in  the 
present  time  period. 

INDL^N   V/ATES   EIGHTS 

A  cri.ical  issue  relating  to  waiei  supp].  for 
the  Upper  Colorado  Basin,  which  was  net  ad- 
dressed by  the  determination  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  1863 
contracts  (nor  apparently  ty  any  other 
study)  l3  the  significance"  of  Indian  water 
rights.  The  1908  Supremo  Court  case.  Winters 
V.  United  States  established  that  the  creation 
of  Indian  reservations  could  have  carried 
with  it  the  creation  of  water  rights.  Sire; 
these  water  rights  would  date  to  the  creation 
of  the  various  reservations,  they  w^ould  have 
priority  over  most  water  rights  under  state 
laws.  Before  any  definitive  determination  of 
water  availability  can  be  made  it  would  b? 
necessary  to  a?sess  the  extent  cf  Indian  water 
rights  under  the  Winters  doctrine.  Since 
these  rights  are  separate  from  and  prior  to 
those  under  state  laws,  they  should  probafclv 
be  subtracted  from  the  tot«I  Upper  Basin 
supply  before  allocation  among  the  state.-. 
rather  than  being  taken  from  the  indlviduul 
srates'  allocation*. 

CONCLUSION 

or  the  two  proposed  coal  gasification 
plants,  one  has  a  water  supply  from  Navajo 
Reservoir  sectircd  under  a  1968  contract  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  other  plant 
has  applied  for  a  contract  for  water  supply 
fro.m  Navajo  Reservoir.  Such  a  contract 
would  require  Congressional  approval:  that 
approval  would  have  to  be  based  upon  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tliat  sufficient  water  would  be  available  tu 
New  Mexico  under  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Compact.  At  the  present  tlme,,t:je  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  a  moratorium  on  in- 
dustrial water  supply  contracts.  Because  c:' 
the  high  priority  granted  to  coal  gaslficaticn 
under   "Operation   Independence/'   however. 
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there  nif»y  be  considerable  prcssiile  for  con- 
ir.icr.  approval.  Analysis  of  th»  detfrmlnatlon 
.stibmltted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
the  1968  contracts,  indicates  tha 
determination  would  be  inadequ 
proval  of  new  water  supply  con 
N:<vaJo    Reservoir    and    that    In 
naght  be  sufficient  groiuids  to 
contracts  made  In  19G8. 
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CONCLUSION    OF   MORjUNG 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piaiider.L.  i.s 
there  further  morniiig  busiue.-i  V 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixjre.  Is  there  lurther  morning  jusiness? 
If  tliere  be  no  further  morning^ft)iisine-s. 
the  period  for  the  transaction  nf  routine 
jnorning  bu.sme.'^.'^  i.'-  now  clo.'=;ec 


ro  tem- 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  AP<fROPRI- 
ATIONS.   1975 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'^I 
iwre.  Under  the  previou.s  order Ithe  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  con^dcration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  lldl.  which 
the  clerk  will  state  by  title.        | 

The  assistant  iegi-ilative  clerlflj  read,  as 
follows :  I 

A  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1131 1  making 
further  coniinuiiit;  approprlatioiii  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  pxirpose.^. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  collider  the 
resolution  which  had  been  jreported 
from  the  Committee  on  Appr*)riations 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  li^  4,  after 
"Turkey",  strike  out  "until  thePresident 
certifies  to  tlie  Congress  that  sibstantial 
progress  toward  agreement  jias  been 
made  regarding  military  iprces  in 
Cyprus"  and  insert  in  lieu  tlKjeof  'un- 
less and  until  the  President  Atermines 
and  certifies  to  the  Congres^that  the 
Government  of  Turkey  is  maling  good 
faith  efforts  to  reach  a  negotiaf ed  settle- 
ment with  respect  to  Cyprus'. 

On  page  2.  beginning  wi^i  line  10, 
insert :  I 

Sec.  4.  The  fourth  inuunnbeiS>d  clause  of 
section  101  lb)  ol  such  jouit  rcEulution,  re- 
lating to  foreign  a.ssistance  knd  related 
•programs  appropriations,  is  ^niended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  "if,  amended" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  *nncolon. 

Sec.  5.  Such  Joint  resoluttonlis  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tl|e  following 
new  section:  | 

•'Stc.  112.  Notwithstanding  anf  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  c$  any  other 
Act,  the  President  is  authorized  4>  use  funds 
made  available  for  foreign  assistance  by  this 
Joint  resolution  but  not  to  exceed|$15.000,000, 
to  provide,  on  such  terms  andf  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  relief,  reiabilltation, 
:ind  reconstruction  assistance  Ini  connection 
with  the  damage  caused  by  flo<3|[ls  in  Hon- 
dur.is  and  Bangladesh  and  by  th4  civil  strife 
in  Cyprus".  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Prefdent,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  j4eld  to  me 
w  ithout  losing  his  right  to  the|floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAi  .  I  yield.     I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quolum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENTI  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  rbll. 

The  assistant  legislative  <ilerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  tlie  roll.  I 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  I  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  I 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  the  floor  un- 
der the  agreement. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  Senator  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  A  unanimous-con- 
sent request  for  staff. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  ob.jection. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consont  that  Ellen  Frost. 
Eveictt  Engstrom.  and  Murray  Flander 
of  my  staff  n\ay  have  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  ton-iderafton  of  continuiiig 
appruinialioiis. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. VVitliout  objection,  it  is  sj  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  to  mc  without  lo.sing  his 
rikht  to  tlio  floor? 

Mr.  I.IcCLELLAN.  I  yield. 


SFN.^TE  RESOLUTION  414  — SALUTE 
TO  AL  K ALINE  FOR  HIS  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
BASEBALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Hart  >  and  myself,  I  send  a  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poio.  liie  lesolution  will  be  .stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

\  re.olution  (S.  Res.  414)  .s;ilutlne  A!  Ka- 
l;t)c  lor  his  achievements  and  contributions 
to  baseball. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  theie  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pi'oceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  recognize  a  milestone  in 
baseball  history  achieved  last  week  by 
Al  Kaline  of  the  Detroit  Tigers,  who  was 
hailed  and  saluted  yesterday  in  Detroit 
at  a  special  Al  Kaline  Day.  Senator  Hart 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  most  appropri- 
ate for  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  41 4  >  was  unan- 
imously agreed  to. 

Tlie  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  reads 
as  follows. 

S.  Res.  414 

Whereas  on  September  24,  3974,  in  hi.'; 
home  town  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Albert 
William  Kaline  of  the  Detroit  Tigers  achieved 
hi.'!  career  goal  of  3,000  hits;  and 

Wliercas  Al  Kaline  thus  became  the  first 
American  Lesigue  player  in  49  years  and  only 
the  12th  player  In  major  league  history  to 
acliieve  this  milestone:  and 

Whereas  Al  Kaline  during  his  distinguished 
career  received  12  Golden  Glove  awards  for 
excellence  In  fielding,  was  the  youngest  player 
In  baseljall  hi;>tory  to  win  a  batting  cham- 
pionship, was  a  member  of  14  All-Star  teams 
and  ranks  16th  among  all  players  In  hl:,tory 
In  career  home  runs:  and 

Whereas  Al  Kaline  has  exemplified  out- 
standing sportsmanship  In  his  22  years  with 
the  Detroit  Tigers  and  has  been  a  'team 
player"  for  the  Tlyers  and  for  his  commiuiity 
throughout  his  llUi'^trlous  career,  motlv.itlng 


youth  to  personal  fulfillment  and  leadership: 
Therefore  be  it 

Repaired.  That  tlie  United  States  Senate 
salutes  Albert  William  Kaline  for  his  ju*- 
standing  achievements  on  and  off  the  base- 
Ijall  field  and  extends  to  him  the  congrat.a- 
lations,  esteem  and  attection  of  the  Sotuite. 

Mr.  GRTFFIN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
feest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
same  stipulation  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  retains  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objet'tion.  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quomm  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, ISTd 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1131)  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  today  a  further  continuing  . 
resoltition  iH.J.  Res.  1131)  to  extend  the  ^ 
current    continuing    resolution    (Public 
Law  93-324)   which  expires  today,  Sep- 
tember 30.  1974. 

Immediate  pa.'-sage  of  this  resolution 
without  delay  or  crippling  amendments 
thereto  is  absolutely  essential  to  avoid 
interruption  of  continuing  governmental 
functions  pending  final  approval  of  cer- 
tain appropriations  acts  for  fiscal  1975. 

Tlie  pending  joint  resolution  extends 
the  current  continuing  resolution  until 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  93d  Congress. 

As  of  today,  9  of  the  13  annual  appro- 
priations bills,  plus  the  special  energy  re- 
search and  development  appropriation 
bill,  have  cleared  Congress  and  have  been 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

Of  the  remaining  four  bills!  Labor- 
HEW  is  now  in  conference.  Agriculture- 
environment  and  consumer  protection 
was  vetoed  and  a  new  bill  is  expected  to 
pass  the  House  this  week.  Appropriations 
hearings  have  been  concluded  on  the  for- 
eign assistance  and  military  construction 
bills  but  action  on  these  measui'es  has 
been  delayed  due  to  a  lack  of  legislative 
authorization. 

It  is  expected  that  the  military  con- 
struction bill  will  be  reported  to  the 
House  in  the  near  futuie.  In  addition,  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  that  is 
composed  largely  of  Items  deferred,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  authorization  at  the 
time  tlie  regular  bills  were  considered,  is 
expected  to  also  pass  the  House  this 
week.  In  the  absence  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation, however,  the  outlook  for  a  for- 
eign assistance  appropriation  bill  is  veiy 
uncertain  at  this  time. 

I  am  sui'e  that  the  Members  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  provisions  of  the  pending 
resolution  which  are  explained  in  detail 
in  the  committee  report. 

The    committee    has    recommended' 
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three  amendments  to  the  pending  joint 
resolution  as  passed  by  the  House. 

One  Is  a  modification  of  a  House- 
pdopted  amendment  suspending  military 
aid  to  Turkey  "until  the  President  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  substantial 
L-rogress  toward  agreement  has  been 
made  regarding  military  forces  in  Cy- 
prus." The  committee  recommends  that 
the  House  language  be  amended  to  read 
that  militaiy  aid  to  Turkey  be  suspended 
"unlc-s  and  until  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  to  the  Connrcss  that 
the  Government  of  Tur!:cy  is  making 
good  faith  efTovts  to  achieve  a  negotiated 
settlement  with  respect  to  C^rru.'^." 

In  another  amendment,  the  committee 
recommends  a  reduction  in  the  annur.l 
rate  for  grant  cf  military  assi'^tancs 
funded  in  the  foreign  a-isistance  appro- 
priation bill  from  $800  to  $450  million. 
T.he  rate  proposed  by  the  committee 
equals  the  amount  of  new  cblisational 
authority  voted  last  year.  The?  reduction 
of  $350  million  equals  the  so-called  draw- 
dov.Ti  authority — $250  millicn,  and  the 
Laotian  assistance  procram — $100  mil- 
lion— which  was  funded  in  the  Depart- 
ment cf  Defense  bill  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
This  reduction  v.ill  prevent  a  rate  of 
s;:ending  under  the  continuing  resolution 
thrt  would  "box  in"  bc*h  the  authorizing 
and  appropriatins  committees  in  estab- 
lishing a  final  fiscal  year  1975  appropria- 
t'on  level  for  tlie  miJHray  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

In  this  regard,  I  v.ould  like  to  recall 
that  in  fiscr.l  j-ear  197:"!,  arlir.c,  under 
?uthcrity  of  c.  similar  contln-.iing  resolu- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defen.se,  by  De- 
cember 18  drew  from  ths  Treasurv  and 
obligated  $500  million  for  the  military 
assistance  program — $150  million  more 
than  the  Senate  ultimately  appicvcd  in 
the  annual  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cc^n- 
sent  to  have  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  table  illustrating  how  this 
abuse  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  continuing 
resolution  thwarted  the  judgment  and 
will  of  the  Se;i3te  in  the  annual  bill. 

There  bciiig  no  ob.ii^ction.  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  prr.tcd  in  the  Record, 
as  f  0II0V.S : 

STATUS  or  FISCAL  YE^R  1972  MILITARY  '.SflSTANCE 

FUNDI  ;4G 

|!n  millions  of  dolldfij  ^ 


Oat* 


Stsite 

Oer.il!- 

criA 

MAP 

rnent 

Treasii'v 

O'ltei 

approval 

w„i  rants 

funding 

(tu'nula- 

(turnu!.^- 

(i;.'tiula- 

tire) 

Iive) 

live) 

July  1,1971 

July  9,  1971 250.3 

July  26,  1971 

Aug.  3,  1971.. 322.3 

Auf.  30.  1971 

Sfc,jl.  27,  1971 

Oct.  25, 1971 ■; 

Nov.  4.  1971 ■<32."0 

No».  f,.  1971 

Noi.25,  1971 "."■" 

Dec.  18.1971 

Dec.  2f,  1971 

Jan.  31,1972  .... 

Feb.  1M972 5M.3' 

Feb.  15,  1S72 


374 


16S.2 

2W.  7 
268.5 
279.7 


432 

500' 


431.2 

42'.  5 
431.5 

499.4 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Our  action  on  the 
current  continuing  resolution  is  designed 
to  prevent  reoccurrence  of  such  an  in- 


cident,  the   recurrence  of  disregarding 
the  will  of  Congress. 

The  third  amendment  by  the  com- 
mittee that  I  shall  mention  authorizes 
the  President  to  use  $15  million  of  funds 
made  available  under  this  resolution  for 
emergency  disaster  relief  and  recon- 
struction in  Honduras.  Barglade.'^h,  and 
Cyprus, 

In  conclusion,  Mr,  President.  I  wi  h 
to  stress  the  compelling  need  for  immedi- 
ate action  upon  this  resolution.  We  mu.-:t 
refrain  from  impoiing  new  legislation 
or  initiating  new  programs  on  tliis  meas- 
ui'e  nor  should  we  attempt  to  use  it  to 
halt  ongoing  progi-ams.  We  must  refrr.in 
from  turning  it  into  a  \chicle  for  a  host 
of  am.endments — although  they  may  be 
good  and  desirable — that  properly  be- 
long on  other  legislation  or  on  the  reg- 
ular appropriations  bills. 

We  must  refrain  from  byrassing  or 
shortciicuiting  the  authorizing  commit- 
tcos  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  hope  that  no  amendments 
other  than  perfecting  amendments  would 
be  offered  to  this  resolution.  It  is  urgent 
that  we  do  not  get  bogged  down  in  con- 
t»-oversial  amendments  which  should  be 
given  thorough  committee  study  and 
cor.sideration  hcfore  being  brou.r;ht  to 
the  floor  for  action. 

3p.  Mr.  P/e-.ident.  I  urge  th-nt  we  laove 
i:rcmptly  on  this  resolution,  and  I  most 
respectfully  appeal  to  all  Members  to 
wiihho'd  amendments  until  the  time 
wh-^n  tie  proper  legi.-^l-dtive  vehicie  is 
being  corsidf-reri  ci  the  floor  under  reg- 
ular ri"ccni!'-c. 

Mr.  President,  ?s.  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
pi'orriations  Committee,  I  wish  to  im- 
press upon  my  colleagues  the  urgency, 
tlie  urgent  necessity,  of  getting  this  joint 
resolution  enacted  into  law,  thereby  ex- 
tending certain  appropriations  until  en- 
actment of  the  pendir.g  appropriation 
measures  or  until  sine  die  adjournment 
of  tlris  Congress.  If  it  is  loaded  down 
with  amendments  that  are  highly  con- 
troversial, even  as  the  measure  is  passed, 
it  will  be  impossible — certainly,  imprac- 
tical, and  I  would  think  impossible — to 
have  a  conference  on  tliis  mcasu'e  laie 
this  afternoon  with  tlie  Hcu.se  and  reach 
agreement  on  all  these  controversial 
i.ssues. 

So  v.hat  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  let 
the  expenditure  of  funds  in  sjch  depart- 
ments as  Labor  and  HSW  expire  as  of 
midnight  tonight,  and  theie  will  be  no 
authority  for  dispensing  those  funds  after 
midnight  tonight  unless  this  resolution 
is  enacted  into  lav>'.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  keep  that  in  mind  as  we  consider 
this  measure. 

There  are  tilings  we  would  like  to  do; 
sometimes  it  may  be  right  thai  we  do 
them.  But  it  makes  it  very  diffivjult  and 
works  a  haidship  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  try  to  insist,  thet  these 
things  be  done  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
on  a  continuing  resolution,  at  the  11th 
hour  of  the  time  for  action  to  carry  on 
the  normal  functions  of  Gc'ernment. 

^Tr.  Pre..ident,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
ijiy  fiiend,  tlie  ranking  member  of  the 
Ccmmittee  on  Appropriations,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  "North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Young  > . 

Mr  YOUNG  I  thank  the  Pcnator. 


Mr.  President,  I  concur  in  the  re- 
marks of  tlie  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropi-iations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkan.sas  (Mr.  McClellan). 

We  have  always  attempted  to  pass 
these  continuing  resolutions  "without 
amendments,  without  major  amend- 
ments. \  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
w-m  be  corning  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
shortly,  en  which  almost  any  amendment 
coi'ld  be  attached:  so  I  do  not  see  any  ur- 
gency with  respect  to  atiiaching  amend- 
ments to  this  continuing  resolution. 

The  Hou'^e  did  adopt  an  amcndmer.t 
corcrr.".ing  Turkey.  Greece,  and  Cypms 
under  which,  acrording  to  the  State  De- 
partment, it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
tliat  Dep.Trtment  to  operate.  The  ameno- 
m.ent  adapted  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  Ihink  v.ould  resolve  tb< 
problem.  At  Ica.st,  it  can  be  taken  to  con- 
ference, where  new  language,  if  neces- 
siiry,  can  be  adopted.  That  er.lire  issue 
v.iil  be  in  conference  when  this  me;>.surc 
goes  to  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  again  thit  v.o 
amendments — certainly  no  far-reochiiig 
amendment.s — be  adopted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  sc  that  we  can  take  this  con- 
tinuing rc.-oluiion  to  conference  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

Ivlr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a-k 
unanimfous  co'vent  that  the  commiitce 
.•tinendments  bo  agreed  tc  en  bloc  sr.d 
inai  the  joint  lesolution  c.^  amended  Le 
rCo^arded  for  tlie  pui'posc  of  ar.iondmor.t 
;".s  o)-i:;in:il  text,  pro-i-'drd  thut  no  pcini 
of  ordc»-  GhCvll  be  waived  by  reastju  of 
agreemcin  to  this  reiue^t. 

The  PRESIDDnG  OFFICEH,  'Mr 
IIaihwvay  ■ .  Is  there  ob.ie.lion? 

hh:  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  rc- 
sen  ing  the  right  to  object,  I  should  like 
to  ::sii  tlie  chairman  of  the  commit* ce 
this  question:  Is  the  committee  aniend- 
ment  on  wh.ich  he  is  a:^kin!:  for  agree- 
ment the  so-called  Brooke  \eiT,icn  of  tlie 
T'jikey  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  request  I  have 
mode  i'lcludes  all  rmendments  in  the 
rending  joint  resolution — thei-e  sie 
three  Emendments,  I  believe — as  re- 
ported by  the  Appropiiations  Commit- 
tes,  and  they  appear  in  italic  in  the 
printed  joint  resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  A-EOIREZK.  Mr.  Pre.sidc-nt.  I 
su,"gest  the  absence  of  a  quci'um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '^Tr. 
.S-L-NN'is'.  The  Senator  from  .Arlranscs 
has  the  floor.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ark"ns..s  yield  for  the  pui-pose  of  the 
Sensttor  from  South  Dakota  suggesting 
tile  ab.-ence  of  .i  quorum? 

Mr.  McCLFLL.4„\'.  I  yield  foj  tliat  r'lr- 
rose. 

The  PKE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
.?..nator  from  Arkan.sas  still  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
geit  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  CFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assi-.tant  legi:;lr.t:\  e  clerk 
.  r'ctedtd  to  call  th?  roll. 

>'Ir.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
u'lanimous  consent  that  die  order  for  the 
qiorum  call  be  ixscinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICSR.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  .'O  ordeicd. 
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fearded  for 
^s  origmal 
order  shall 


Mr.    ABOUREZK.    Mr 
\\  ithdra'A'  my  objection. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Mr.   Ptesident,   I 
vonew  my  request.  I  ask  unan  mous  con 
sent  that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  thf  joint  reso- 
lution as  thus  amended  be  r 
tlic  purpose  or  amendment 
text,  provided  that  no  point  oi 
he  waived  oy  re?..";on  of  agreeipent  to  this 
u  quest. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEjIl.  Is  there 
oblcction?  The  Cliair  hear.s  ijjone,  and  it 
i.;  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHUFCH.  Mr.  Presidlnt.  I  send 
an  amendmein>;-nt  to  the  de;  c. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFIFER. 
;.  lueudmt^nt  v.  ill  be  stated. 

The  leei^lative  clerk  read 

■»t  lUe  end  U  tlir  ^lill.  insert  tj 
Sr.c.  G.  None  oi  t;-.e  funds  herein 
;t'jle  slKill   be  obh^.ut-d  or  expel  ded  lor  aid 
or    as.sl.stance    ol    f;i'v    kind    (whether    on    a 
^.•nnl.    loan,   or    reimljiirsable 
•  snips  of  atjriciiluiral   commodit 
U'li.se  •\rticles  and  scrvice.s  (whe 
n-  by  credli.  gii.irnnty,  or  any 
to   ih?  Oovt-r.'i.opiits  of  Abxi   Dl 
KLuador.  Onboii.  Indonesia.  Ira 
\^.  It.  I.ibyp.  Nigeria.  Qatar.  Sau^ 
\'.>iie^iiela.  Tlii.s  re^irictiun  may 
Willi    re.s")ect    to   Tiny    enmner 
wl>en  tlie  President  has  certifl 
;jrpss  ni  writniy  that  such  conn 
a  good  faiili  cticri  to  substnntl 
•Aorlr".  nip.rket  price  of  petroleum 
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ler  for  cash 

her  means) 

bi.  Algeria, 

Iraq,  Ku- 

Arabia,  and 

"|e  suspended 

ed    country 

to  the  Con- 

y  is  mHklnK 

V  lower  the 


(Mr. 


igreeing  to 
ent,  I  am 


The      PRESIDING      OFFIfER 
MiGee>.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presif 
niirtdfiil  of  the  problem  thai  faces  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  tl  e  Commit- 
tee on  Appiopriations  with  respect  to 
many  amendments  that  mig^  b  be  offered 
t'l  this  continuinp,  re.solutiori  I  have  lis- 
tened carefully  to  hi.s  admonfion  against 
amendments.  I  am  acquainjfcd  with  the 
deadline  we  f:ue  in  pa.ssing  liis  particu- 
lar continums  resolution. 

Neverthele.ss.  Mr.  Presid(  tit,  I  would 
argue  that  the  amendment  am  ofifering 
is  one  that  is  likely  to  attrac    strong  sup- 


the  Senate 
its  adoption 
:  of  problem 
amendments 
ason.  I  am 
sion  of  this 
ible  for  the 
manager  of 

dment  and 
it  is  pos- 
it 


port,  I  should* tliink,  both 

and  in  the  House,  and  tha 

would  not  occasion  the  kit 

in  conference  that  other 

might   entail.   For   that   r 

hopeful  that,  upon  a  disc 

amendment,  it  may  be  po: 

distinguished  chairman  an 

the  bill  to  accept  this  am^ 

take  it  to  conference.  Indei 

sible  that   the  House  wotfld   accept 

without  the  need  for  confers  ice. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Preside  it,  I  .submit 
tiiat  the  argument  for  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  is  a  very  col  ipelling  one. 

It  was  a  week  ago  today  {when  Presi- 
dent Ford  and  Secretarf  of  State 
Kissinger,  in  speeches  made.respectively, 
at  the  World  Energy  Conference  in  De- 
troit and  at  the  United  Natiors,  delivered 
a  double-barreled  warning  to  the  oil- 
producing  and  exporting 
known  In  common  parlance 


that  the  global  economic  str<  in  caused  by 
the  extortionist  price  of  oil,  is  mandated 
by  OPEC,  threatens  to  engu|f  us  all  in  a 
general  depression. 

In  the  3-month  period  b*ween  OctO' 
ber  1,   1973.  and  January  \,   1974,  the 


countries — 
as  OPEC — 


OPEC  cartel  increased  the  posted  price 
of  crude  oil  from  $3.02  to  $11.65  per  bar- 
rel, or  a  300-percent  increase.  Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Richard  Cooper  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, the  fourfold  increavse  in  the  price 
of  oil  'is  probably  the  most  severe  single 
economic  .>-hock  tJiat  tlie  world  economy 
has  had  to  absorb  since  the  Second  World 
War."  And.  slates  Hobart  Rowcn: 

III  the  United  tf'ale.s  alone,  the  oil  bi!!  this 
year  will  be  $!.">  ijilima  Vii^her  than  iasi  year. 
the  equivalent  oi'  a  10  percf-m  personal  in- 
come rax  siirc-'har,.;c  —ail  oi  \\:ich  go^.s  out  of 
the  country. 

But  if  the  f.'-^;ncial  consequences  for 
tlio  United  States  oi  these  extortionate 
prices  imposed  b>  the  OPEC  are  serious, 
they  are  shatteiin?^  for  tlie  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  Japan  and  the  de\elop- 
ing  countries,  tliose  without  rich  natural 
re.somces  of  their  own.  Thus,  assuming 
austerity  in  oil  consumption  by  the.se 
countries,  between  1972  and  1975.  the  cost 
of  imported  oil  for  Western  Europe  is 
estimated  to  rise  from  $11  and  $')5  billion, 
lor  Japan  from  $4  to  $18  billion  and  for 
the  other  non-Communist  oil  importing 
countries  from  $2  to  $12  billion. 

The  development  consequences  of  this 
financial  incapacity  are  devavStating: 
Thus.  Lewis  M.  Simons  observed  in  an 
article  published  in  tlie  Washington  Post 
Outlook  section  that  India's  Green  Rev- 
olution" was  fading,  primarily  because 
India  no  longer  has  the  ability  to  pay  for 
imports  of  necessary  crude  oil: 

Perhaps  nothi'i?  i.s  more  crncja;  than  die- 
.sel  fuel.  Farmers  rely  on  it  to  power  the 
pumps  which  draw  water  out  oi  wells  needed 
to  irrigate  the  fields  of  Een.sitive  hj'jrUI  wheat 
plants.  It  powers  tractor^,  threshers  and  com- 
bines which  harvest  the  crops. 

A  half  dozen  \enrs  ngo  the  progre.=-sive 
farmers  of  the  Punjab  gave  up  iheir  bul- 
lock-powered irrigation  systems,  and  put 
their  beasts  of  burc:e:i  out  to  pasture. 

Now  India  canii"t  arlord  to  pay  for  enough 
imported  crude. 

Tlie  coiiver.se,  of  course,  of  this  massive 
financial  hemorrhage  from  the  oil  im- 
porting non-Communist  world  is  a  mas- 
sive buildup  of  financial  resources  in  the 
OPEC  countries.  Using  the  same  assump- 
tions as  above  for  the  Middle  Eatt  pro- 
ducers alone,  revenues  are  estimated  to 
climb  between  1972  and  1975  from  S9  to 
SCO  billion:  loi  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait  and 
Abu  Dhabi,  alone,  the  inrvease  is  from 
S5  to  $23  billion. 

In  other  words,  we  ar^-  in  the 
midst  of  revolutionary — not  evolution- 
ary— changes  in  international  fin;mcial 
relationships.  The  admini.stiation  was 
tardy  in  recognizing  this  basic  fact.  Tlie 
sudden  expression  of  alarm  by  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  about  the  economic 
consequences  of  OPEC- imposed  .jacked- 
up  crude  oil  prices  is  a  confession  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  iia.st  policy.  As  late  as 
August  5.  in  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  Mul- 
tinational Corporations,  which  I  chair. 
SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury  Simon  assured 
us  that  the  operation  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  the  emergence  of  a  crude  oil 
surplus  of  2  to  4  million  barrels  a  day 
would  bring  down  the  price  of  crude  oil; 
that  the  end  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
would  contribute  to  a  resolution  of  the 
problem:  that  Saudi  Arabia  would  evi- 


dence its  moderation  by  maintaining  pro- 
duction at  a  high  level  and  auctioning 
crude  oil  at  "market"  prices  which  would 
be  lower  tlian  the  artificially  rigged 
posted  prices. 

The  adniinistrution  now  confesse.s, 
l-.owever.  Mr.  President,  that  the  oP/eri:- 
tion.  of  supply  and  demand  cannot  begin 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  artificially 
rigged  OPEC  cartel  imposed  prices:  that 
the  United  SUies  was  far  too  complacent 
in  believing  that  the  end  of  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  and  progress  in  a  Middle  East 
settlement  would  be  directly  translated 
into  reduced  oil  prices:  and  that  de- 
pendence upon  Saudi  Arabian  "modera- 
tion" was  no  more  substantial  than  a 
desert  miraf;e. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  tlie  immediate 
response  of  the  OPEC  countries  to  Presi- 
dent Ford's  strong  words  in  Chicago  r.nd 
the  Secretary  of  State's  warning  at  the 
Uiiited  Nations  was  simply  to  throw  those 
words  back  in  tlieir  faces.  This  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  response  of  the  OPEC 
countries,  as  long  as  they  are  convinced 
that  such  strong  words  are  for  the  do- 
mestic consumption  of  the  American 
people  and  are  not  intended  seriously  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  have  been  more  than  willing; 
to  forget  the  skepticism  expressed  by  my- 
self and  members  of  the  subcommittee  at 
the  time  Secretary  Simon  revealed  the 
administration's  so  called  oil  "strategy," 
and  welcome  the  new  realism  represented 
by  the  speeches  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State.  But  this  would  be  pre- 
mature. For  when  we  seek  the  substance 
behind  the  rhetoric  of  the  administration 
pronouncements,  we  search  in  vain.  We 
now  have  before  us  a  pix)posed  joint 
resolution  to  continue  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram which  includes  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
in  excess  of  $270  million  In  foreign  as- 
sistance for  the  countries  which  are 
members  of  this  OPEC  cartel.  Thus,  not 
only  does  OPEC  pick  our  pockets  thi'ough 
extortionate  oil  pricing  but  we  prDpose 
to  reward  them  with  a  cornucopia  of 
economic  and  military  assistance,  mili- 
tary sales,  and  Public  Law  480  agricul- 
tural sales.  Indeed,  on  Thursday  of  last 
week  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger 
is  reported  as  having  said,  "it  would  seem 
to  be  inappropriate  to  use  the  extent  of 
militaiy  sales  as  a  lever  in  negotiations" 
with  the  oil  producing  countries.  In  other 
words.  Secretary  Schlesinger  was  arguing 
against  any  possible  cutback  in  military 
sales  to  those  nations  at  this  time. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
amendment  would  not  affect  ordinary 
commercial  sales  or  cash  sales  of  military 
equipment  to  any  of  these  countries  if 
these  sales  are  not  subsidized  by  appro- 
priated fmids  contained  in  this  bill.  In 
other  words,  the  object  of  my  amendment 
is  simply  to  bring  an  end  to  further 
American  aid.  financed  by  the  American 
taxpayer,  and  directed  towards  those 
countries  that  have  rigged  the  price  of 
oil,  that  have  increased  it  by  300  per- 
cent, with  wildly  inflationary  conse- 
quences on  the  economies  of  the  Western 
world,  consequences  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  "threaten  to 
bring  lis  to  the  brink  of  depression." 

It  makes  no  more  sense  to  me  that,  in 
these  circumstances,  we  should  continue 
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to  allocate  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  our  money  to  these  countries  than 
it  would  make  for  one  to  be  caught  by 
the  throat  by  an  assailant  and  stuff 
money  in  his  pocket  while  being  choked 
to  death. 

I  agree  with  President  Ford  that  sov- 
ereign nations  cannot  allow  their  fate  to 
be  decided  by  artificial  rigging  of  world 
commodity  markets.  But  if  these  are  to 
be  more  than  empty  words,  they  must 
be  backed  up  by  action.  Based  upon  the 
hearings  that  we  have  held,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Multinational  Corporations 
now  has  under  consideration  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  proposals  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  However,  it  requires  no  exten- 
sive consideration  to  see  that  there  is  no 
logic  in  continuing  to  appropriate  for- 
eign assistance  funds,  or  to  subsidize 
military  and  agricultural  sales  to  pre- 
cisely those  countries  which  have  brought 
the  world  economy  to  the  brink  of 
disaster. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  amounts 
Involved  in  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams to  these  OPEC  countries  are  of 
such  a  magnitude  that,  by  themselves, 
they  constitute  sufficient  leverage  to 
lower  the  price  of  crude  oil.  Yet  I  must 
point  out  that  $270  million  is  not  an 
inconsequential  sum,  particularly  when 
one  considers  the  state  of  the  present 
Federal  deficit  and  the  double-digit  in- 
flation with  which  we  are  presently  faced. 

Rather,  the  significance  of  this  cutoff 
Is  in  the  message  we  would  be  sending 
to  OPEC:  "The  U.S.  Government  means 
what  it  says." 

That  is  the  message  that  would  be 
broadcast  to  the  OPEC  countries  if  this 
amendment  were  actopted.  "The  U^S. 
Government  means  what  it  says,  and  this 
action  will  be  followed  by  other  measures 
If  the  price  of  crude  oil  does  not  begin 
to  come  down." 

Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
time  for  plain  speaking  to  the  oil-im- 
porting countries.  They  have  uncritically 
endorsed  the  political  ambitions  of  the 
Arab  States.  I  refer  here,  Mr.  President, 
not  only  to  the  large  industrial  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  but  to  the  pwor,  the 
Impoverislied  countries  of  the  third 
•world,  that  lack  any  rich  deposits  of  raw- 
materials  of  their  own.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Castro's  address  of  yesterday,  about 
which  we  read  in  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing, as  typical  of  an  attitude  being 
adopted  by  the  poorest  countries  of  the 
world,  the  very  countries  that  are  the 
most  victimized  by  the  consequences  of 
these  extortionist  prices — prices,  inci- 
dentally, that  bear  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  economics  of  oil,  but  are  imposed 
for  political  purposes  by  this  cartel  of 
oil-producing  governments. 

Nevertheless,  many  of  these  poor  coun- 
tries, which  are  the  most  victimized  by 
this  action,  have  uncritically  endorsed 
the  political  ambitions  of  the  Arab 
States,  and  that  endorsement  has  con- 
tributed to  the  conviction  on  the  part  of 
these  states  that  they  can  get  away  with 
anything.  Yet  these  countries,  even 
though  they  have  embraced  Arab  ambi- 
tions, have  not  received  any  special  price 
consideration  from  the  Arab  oil  export- 
ing nations.  Why,  then,  should  the  OPEC 
countries  not  feel  secure  in  their  belief 


that  the  world  is  their  oyster,  when  both 
the  spokesmen  for  the  industrialized 
countries  and  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries assiduously  avoid  coming  to  grips 
with  the  new  realities  created  since  Oc- 
tober 1973  by  the  OPEC  price? 

Mr.  P.'esident.  I  was  encouraged  to 
read  that  France  took  the  lead  in  fight- 
ing soaring  fuel  prices,  cutting  back  oil 
imports  by  10  percent  in  the  strongest 
action  so  far  by  a  Weidern  ipdustrial 
country  to  reduce  energy  bills.  I  say  it 
is  time  for  the  United  States  to  begin  to 
do  something,  too.  Here  is  a  place  we 
could  begin. 

If  we  do  not,  these  OPEC  countries  w  ill 
know  that  our  words  are  empty  and  we 
tlack  the  resolve  to  take  the  kind  of  action 
that  would  back  up  those  words. 

Ill  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  germane  to  the  proposed 
continuing  resolution.  Under  the  various 
applicable  rules  and  precedents,  it  seeks 
to  tenninate  expenditures  provided  for 
under  the  previously  passed  continuing 
resolution,  to  which  the  present  resolu- 
tion is  an  amendment. 

As  Senators  know.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1131  contains  a  provision  terminat- 
ing military  aid  to  Turkey,  until  and  un- 
less the  President  determines  and  cer- 
tifies to  the  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey  is  making  good  faith 
efforts  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement 
with  respect  to  Cyprus.  So.  as  this  resolu- 
tion comes  to  us.  it  is  amended  with  legis- 
Istive  Irnguage.  That  is  the  condition  of 
the  resolution  on  which  we  are  now- 
asked  to  act.  My  amendment  is  equally 
germane,  when  compared  w-ith  the  lan- 
guage already  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion. And  I  would  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  so  hold  it  germane,  in  view  of  the 
legislative  language  that  me  resolution 
already  contains.  In  my  opinion,  there  is 
every  piecedent  for  holding  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered  germane,  and  I 
would  hope  that  for  t-Lat  reason  it  would 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  stop  sub- 
sidizing the  very  countries  which  today 
pose  the  most  serious  immediate  threat 
to  the  security  and  stability  of  all  the 
Western  World,  as  well  as  to  the  poorest 
nations  of  the  third  world.  Indeed,  the 
present  price  of  petroleum  makes  a 
mockeiT  of  the  whole  aid  effort,  because 
that  price  in  itself  wipes  out  the  develop- 
mental impact  of  the  money  that  we  are 
asked  to  continue  to  appropriate  for  the 
aid  program. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  would  see  fit  to  support  this 
amendment,  and  that  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriatiors  Committee,  would  see  fit 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  ani  in 
agreement  with  the  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  offered  with  re- 
spect to  pro\id:ng  U.S.  taxpa>-ers'  mon- 
ey to  any  country  that  has  no  need  for 
our  money,  f.nd  th.'it  is  producing  enouch 
re\enue  of  it.'^  own  to  provide  it5  people 
V  ith  hunia'.ntarian  assistance,  disa'^tcr 
relie:  assistance,  or  whatever  they  ,*nicht 
need.  I  am  one  of  those  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  belj«^ves  that  U.S.  foreign  aid 


mone.v  ought  to  go  oniy  to  those  people 
in  any  country  who  are  in  desperate  reed 
of  that  kind  of  assistance. 

I  do  not  think  that  f  ny  countrv  thttt 
■  Is  producing  oil  and  selling  it  at  any 
price  and  is  making  a  profit  on  it  ought 
to  receive  U.S.  taxpa;.ers'  money,  and  I 
want  to  indicate  my  support  of  that 
concept. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  frcm  Idaho  in  order 
to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  about  the 
amendment.  I  have  fi  concern  that  many 
Members  of  Congress,  both  in  the  Sen-  • 
ate  and  House  are  rushing  to  stand  up 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  to  denounce 
the  Arab  countries.  I  have  a  concern  that 
what  we  might  be  doing  is  not  just  do- 
ing the  sensible  thing  by  merely  shutting 
off  money  to||ations  that  do  not  need  it, 
but  what  we  might  be  doing  is  worsen- 
ing our  ovn  situation — operating  against 
the  interests  of  the  American  people  by, 
virtue  of  either  proposing  or  trying  to 
enact  a  food  embargo  against  the  Arab 
countries*  or  by  using  inflammatory 
rhetoric  for  the  benefit  of  .some  of  our 
constituencies  which  might,  in  the  long 
run.  injure  the  United  States  by  either 
initiating  another  oil  embargo  or  for 
political  reasons,  as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  said,  drive  imported  oil  prices  up 
further  in  an  effort  by  the  oil  exporting 
nations  to  retaliate  against  this  kind  of 
inflammatory  rhetoric. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  first 
of  all,  does  this  amendment  apply  to  the 
sale  of  food  products  or  agricultural 
commodities  to  any  of  these  countries 
mentioned  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  of  all.  let  me  sny 
to  the  Senator  that  this  amendment  does 
not  select  out  the  Arab  governments 
alone.  This  amendment  applies  to  all  oil- 
producing  governments  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  OPEC  organization.  It  is 
through  their  agreement  within  the 
OPEC  organization  ihat  the  price  has 
been  elevated  400  percent,  and  it  is 
through  their  agreement  that  the  price 
is  maintained  at  that  level. 

It  has  been  made  clear  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  not  be  permitted 
to  operate.  If  the  present  production 
levels  tliat  the  members  of  OPEC  haie 
set  exceed  demand  to  the  point  where  the 
normal  market  would  bring  down  the 
price.  ti:en  by  common  agreement  among 
them,  they  will  cut  back  on  production 
to  maintain  the  price  at  this  rigged  level.    , 

So  we  are  faced,  let  no  one  misjudge 
the  situation,  by  what  we  would  nor- 
mally call,  here  in  the  United  Stales. 
?  monopoly.  It  is  a  cartel  of  goveri-ments 
that  determines  the  price  for  political 
reasons,  and  maintains  the  price  re- 
gardless of  the  normal  functioning  of 
the  free  market. 

I  mention  that  to  the  Senator  simply 
to  underscore  the  fact  that  my  purpose  is 
not  to  single  out  Arab  countries. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Excuse  me.  if  the 
amendment  does  not.  the  Senator's 
statement  does,  and  that  is  tlie^eason  I 
m<-';nioned  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  it  did  then,  let  me 
clarify  that  I  meant  my  remarks  to  apply 
to  all  members  of  OPEC,  because  all 
raenibers  of  OPEC  fe  presently  conspir- 
ing within  the  cartel  to  maintain  tJiis 
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price     ;f     artificial    Ic'el 
higl:— in  fact,  extortionate— 

So  I  ri'.itilc  ilie  Senator 
th's  up  CO  me  T  intend  tor 
"lert  to  Hpply  evenhanac'dl- 
K  rs  of  rl>e  O^EC  cartel. 

3cconc'.  witli  respect  to 
'•^.ler.dmcnt  docs  not  ;n  au> 
i:;c  con-.intrc'iiil  .--iile  of  u^fil 


artiilfiallv 

VfclS. 

•  pointinR 
ic  amend - 
>  all  moni- 


l"i 


ei-:n  country,  nor  doe";  it  in  a  ly  way  im- 
pose an  embrtr-:o  again;*^  a:  y  country, 
iprludinrt  the  OPEC  countri  «.  All  that 
Die  amerdn-ont  doe--  l=?  to  el  ninnfe  out 
ubsidv.  the  use  of  our  luoney  in  aid  pro- 
•Tramsto  tbebe  countii?';.  a^  1  iw,  as  tiiey 
refuse  to  cooperate  in  tiie  ii  -ei 
effort  to  brins  down  th^  prl'-e   if  ( 

Mr  ABOUKE7.K.  I  think  t!  ?  Sonntor  :* 
iTncndrient  ousht  to  be  rUrd  iKer.  then, 
in  that  respect  becati.se  I  b^lii  ve  that  we 
ought    not    to   provide   U.S. 


money  to  any  country,  v,  ithot  t  regard  to 
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iood  the 
way  affect 
o  any  for- 


taxpayers' 


,iu.st  ought 
t  not  to  be 
ice. 


I  cannot  be 

fd  to  be  the 

State.':.  I  am 

Sre.sently  ad- 

;  this  rc^olu- 

lo  brin«?  the 

the  rosplu- 

I  ha'-e  for 


whether  or  not  they  are  lo  i-ering  the 
price  of  oil.  In  effect,  what  '  e  ounht  to 
do.  is  not  just  .say  that  thi=  i?  ioing  to  be 
conditioned  on  anything.  W( 
to  shut  it  off  because  we  otig 
providing  that  kind  of  assists 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  the  Sena  or  knov  s.  I 
think  that  most  of  the  assistaice  we  con 
tinue  to  provide  through  the  foreign  aid 
proiiram.  whether  it  be  econoiiic  or  mill 
tary,  Is  no  longer  ,iu.=tified.  a 
reconciled  with  what  I  reg 
best  interests  ol  the  United 
against  this  prograin  as  it  i.' 
ministered.  I  will  vote  a;;air 
tion,  and  should  the  Sena 
foreign  aid  bill  up  follnv  in 
tion.  I  will  vote  asininst  it 
the  past  4  years. 

But  I  recognize  that  thele  ;u-e  severe 
limitations  en  the  kind  of  a|  amcndmr-nt 
that  can  be  proposed  to  an  Appropriation 
measure.  This  pmendmcntfhas  been  de- 
signed simply  to  reach  th^e  fvnds  that 
wotild  be  appropriated  betiveen  now  and 
the  end  of  the  session,  aspthey  relate  to 
the  countries  that  are  mcnibeiv:  of  OPEC. 
as  long  as  those  governments  conlinuc  to 
refuse  to  cooperate  in  a  botia  fide  v.ay  in 
an  effort  to  bring  down  t&e  price  of  oil. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  woniBcr  if  I  might 
further  just  make  a  conimcnt  or  two 
about  the  Senator's  statcinent.  Part  of 
what  I  see  Is  a  sort  of  hesidlong  rush  In 
Congress,  as  the  Senator  f i-^m  Idaho  said, 
for  political  reasons,  for  political  pur- 
poses, to  curry  favor  with  Supporters  of 
Israel  by  taking  a  gratuitojis  poke  at  the 
Arabs  Natolns 

The  Senator  is  a  raukir 
the  Foreign  Relations  Com 
kiiows  very  well  that  the  in 
Arab  oil  embargo  and  the 

crease  in  prices  of  oil  fro^_ 

countries,  including  the  Arlb  countries. 
was  precipitated  by  the  uifimited,  un- 
hindered Amei-ican  aid  to 
lime  when  the  Arab  couutrie 
ing  v.ith  the  United  States 
less  tilting  toward  Israel,  ar 
.^ome  kind  of  even-handcc'.r. 
t^i!;n  polL-y 

Of  course,  v  e  knew,  we  \hA  warniiiB-'. 
v.ell  ahead  of  time.  The  s|it«  Depart - 
mcnt  had  been  warned  by  tli  Arabs,  and 
tlie  oil  compai:iies  that  ext*ct  oil  from 
ihe  ground  over  there  hi>ve  i^^tified  thai 


member  on 

littee  and  he 

Bption  of  the 

flramatic  In- 

the  OPEC 


Israel  at  a 

were  plead - 

do  a  little 

to  provide 

in  our  for- 


lliey  liad  also  warned  our  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  offlclals  of  our  Govem- 
jiitrt.  The  warnings  and  the  pleadings 
neie  unheeded:  and  so.  for  political  rea- 
sons, we.  in  effect,  tumed  our  own  oil 
'!  i;^<)t  oa.  knowing  well  in  advance  that 
:  •  cactlv  what  we  v,  ould  accomplish. 

Now.  my  renditic  of  the  situation  is 
.Lis:  Thitt  while  the  oil  embargo  was 
iMPcipitatcd  by  our  unven  card  unbal- 
noced  fnip'gn  iiolicy  v'.s-a-vis  I.rael  and 
ih'»  A'Pb  countries,  the  inciea'  e  in  prices 
;  i'pie  as  a  result  of  the  sudden  jiwareness 
(Ml  the  part  of  the  Arab  countries  of  the 
•r»-;it  tici;cr.ilc!>re  upon  their  oil  by  the 
;>o'vers  of  the  West.  I  do  not  knovc  of  any 
evi.ienre  tha'  vould  show  ihat  there  had 
bron  p  |)Ian  to  incrpy-ft  oi"  al  i  liis  )e\el.  at 
'  i.'.i  pror  to  tho  Oaot.ir  wfr  of  107."^. 
So.  ir.  effect,  whfit  we  did— v.  hen  I  said  we 
iurnfd  off  oim'  av.n  spigot- -we  also  pro- 
'ided  the  knowledge,  the  wherewithal, 
■iy\c\  the  information  to  the  Arab  coun- 
t:  i>."-  of  how  to  hold  back  production.  Our 
nuiHini'tional  oil  companies,  our  domes- 
'  ic  oil  monopniv,  the  majors,  taught  them 
how  lo  do  thdt.  Tliey  learned  how  to  raise 
::iHir  prices  by  virtue  of-  either  cuffing 
1  .^ck.  or  sh lit tin2_offj>n  production  total. 
In  addition  lo  that,  the  Senator  com- 
nrnded  Presi<^ent  Ford.  Secretai-y  Kiss- 
iivTer  and  Sef'retary  Simon  on  their 
.tHtements.  which  were  interpreted  in 
I  he  Middle  East  as  a  threat  of  war— in 
.'om**  prirts  ol  the  Middle  East  as  a 
tiircat — and  I  .last  want  to  ask  now.  in 
;n^t  regard   one  more  question. 

In  'ho  Senator's  statement  he  said  that 
iiu>  Hnit*^d  States  is  goin-.;  to  have  to  do 
.--  xurthiiK'.  to  tako  some  action — I  can- 
I'o'  read  br\ik  tiie  exact  word<=  to  the 
S'-nator.  Now  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  does  not  mean  that 
the  United  States  should  go  to  war  to  gel 
oil  prices  down,  and  1  know  that  he  does 
.'■'.ot  want  to  do  that,  but  his  statement 
V  ould  ver^'  easily  be  misread 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  Senator  would 
read  my  statement  the  action  I  call  for 
is  pa<.-age  of  this  amendment  not  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  not  intervention  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States. 

We  face  an  economic  attack  or,  if  you 
please,  an  economic  offensive  on  the  part 
.if  these  OPEC  cotmtrics  against  the 
Westpm  world  and,  indeed,  tigalnst  the 
fhiid  world,  the  poorest  countries,  which 
;ire  suffering  very  severely  as  a  result  of 
this  jacked-up  price  of  oil. 

Facing  this  oconomlQ  offensive,  I  am 
I  'llir.g  lor  some  economic  measures  of 
our  own  for  the  purpose  of  backing  up 
our  words. 

This  is  .such  a  serious  matter  to  the 
"conomic  stability  and  well-being  of  the 
Western  World,  and  of  the  poorest 
countries  that  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
third  world,  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  .iawboning  alone. 

If  Congress  lacks  the  resolution  lo 
t.ike  some  action  backing  up  these  words 
to  sii^nal  the  OPEC  countries  that  we  are 
determined  to  bring  down  these  extor- 
tionist prices,  then  tlie  words  will  fall  on 
deaf  ears,  as  indeed  they  have  thus  far. 
:or  then  the  OPEC  countries  will  know 
that  we  are  iiot  serious  and  the  words 
;ire  rcall\-  meant  only  for  Amoricau  ears. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yts.  but  let  me  say  one 
word  further  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

1  do  iiot  want  to  cr^ac^j  iu  :n  argu- 
ment here  on  t!ie  floor  today  as  to  wh.at 
fill  the  causes  may  have  been  for  the 
action  that  the  Arab  governments  took 
in  imuosinn  an  eiabarpo  against  the 
Uiited  States  in  the  period  following  the 
-c-'^Hlled  Yom  Kijipur  v.rr. 

However.  I  would  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  my  Sirwommittee  on  Multina- 
tional Coriicrations  has  conducted  the 
most  extensive  inquiry  into  international 
oi!  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  in 
Coiicress.  r.nd  Diis  inquiry  established 
vitltout— as  the  saying  goes — a  perad- 
venture  of  doubt  that  the  price  of  oil  was 
going  up  prior  to  the  war  and  that  the 
OPEC  cartel  had  been  formed  years  be- 
fore the  v.ar  itself  broke  out,  that  the 
ciiitcl  was  learning  how  to  function  ef- 
ler lively  to  boost  the  price  of  oil;  and 
that  it  had  actually  reached  the  point 
where  it  was  in  the  dominai\t  ixisition 
with  re.^pect  to  the  gient  oil  companies. 

The  price  of  oil  was  going  up  very  sig- 
nificantly in  the  months  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  Egypt  and 
Syria  on  the  one  hand  and  Israel  on  the 
other. 

So  1  do  not  afiee  with  the  Senator  that 
the  war  itself  Is  the  single  cause  of  the 
Arab  oil-producing  exporting  coimtrles' 
;""tions. 

I  am  ronvincetl.  based  upon  the  record 
prior  to  the  war.  that,  even  had  that 
conflict  not  occurred,  we  would  today 
be  faced  with  substantially  hiyh.er  petro- 
leum prices, 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  may  be  truo. 
i;ut  not  to  the  extent 

Mr  CHURCH.  Now.  I  'uant  the  Sen- 
ator the  war  had  an  exacerbating  effect 
iind  pricps  went  even  higirer  than  they 
ir.ight  otherwise  have  gone,  but  never- 
tireless,  whatever  the  reasoas  or  com- 
bination of  reasons,  we  are  faced  toda\ 
with  a  crisis. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  speak 
in  terms  of  being  drawn  to  the  brink  of 
a  depression,  they  are  talking  about  the 
terrible  collap.se  of  1929  and  1930,  and 
we  must  take  an  equally  serious  view  of 
this  crisis. 

My  amendment  is  the  first  step  toward 
implementing  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
by  broadcasting  a  message  to  the  OPEC 
countries  that  we  are  serious. 

Furthermore.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can 
possibly  .iiustify  pouring  out  another  $270 
million  of  our  own  aid  money  to  the 
countries  that  are  imposing  these  inflated 
prices  and  putting  the  whole  prosperity 
of  the  Western  world  in  .ieopardy. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Now  the  obiective 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  as  I  take  it 
from  his  statement  and  his  further  re- 
marks, is  to  trj-  to  bring  down  the  price 
of  oil  v.ith  this  amendment,  is  that  es- 
.sentially  coirect? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  h-a^e  two  objecti\eP. 
Mr.  President.  One  is  that  it  would  give 
some  backing  to  the  ^\ords  of  the  Presi- 
c'ent  iind  the  Secretai?  of  State  and  thus 
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I  think,  lead  the  OPEC  countries  to  view 
more  seriously  the  intentions  of  this 
Government,  all  of  which  I  believe  would 
have  a  salutary  effect.  The  other  objec- 
tive is  just  the  commonsense  objective 
of  stopping  the  giving  of  our  money  to 
coimtries  that  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Well,  I  agree  with 
for.t.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  that,  no  mat- 
ter what. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  No  matter  what. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Then  on  the  basis  of 
one  objective  or  the  ether.  I  would  hope 
the   distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakot-a  would  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ABdUREZK.  Well,  I  have  already 
indicated  I  would  support  that  concept. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  But  I  just  want  to 
try  to  clarify,  really,  what  else  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  and  what  he  is  getting  at 
because  if  the  Senator's  objective  Is 
truly  to  bring  down  the  price  of  oil, 
which  I  think  should  be  brought  down, 
of  course,  it  has  not  really  that  much  ef- 
fect on  the  United  States  itself  because 
we  import  from  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  OPEC  and  non-OPEC,  a  total  of 
only  15  percent  of  our  total  energy  needs. 
I  know  the  Senator  is  aware  of  that 
fact.  Part  of  that,  one-third  of  the  15 
percent,  about  5  percent  of  our  total 
energy  needs,  comes  from  Canada 
which   is   a   r.on-OPEC   country. 

So  it  really  does  not  have  that  much 
direct  effect  on  the  United  States  it.self. 
That  is  what  really  disturbs  me  about 
all  the  rhetoric  we  hear,  that  I  am  con- 
danced  is  aimed  toward  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, simply  because  there  are  an  awful 
lot  of  supporters  of  Israel,  who  would 
just  as  soon  see  the  United  States  have 
only  one  friend  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
that  would  be  Israel. 

I  tliink  v.e  are,  once  again,  shutting 
off  our  own  oil  spigot  in  engaging  in  this 
kind  of  rhetoric,  by  taking  actions  that 
are  intended  not  to  serve  the  interest  of 
the  United  States,  as  I  think  this  kind 
of  amendment  would,  but  the  rhetoric 
that  goes  along  as  we  have  heard  it  in 
the  past  few  weeks,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  rhetoric  that  is  directed,  real- 
ly, toward  a  certain  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can audience. 

That  is  doing  us  no  good  at  all,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  eventually 
what  that  will  do  is  bring  about  more  of 
the  kind  of  threats  we  heard  from  Pres- 
ident Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger. 

It  is  not  only  a  rule  of  diplomacy,  but 
a  rule  of  everything  in  everyday  life,  if 
one  is  going  to  threaten  somebody,  one 
had  better  make  sure  that  one  can  back 
it  up. 

To  be  very  honest  with  the  Senator,  I 
am  not  sure  we  want  to  back  up  the  kind 
of  thi'eats  that  were  implied  in  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  and  in  the  Secretary's 
statement,  because  eventually  what  it 
will  do  is  result  in  American  troops  land- 
ing in  the  Middle  East  to  protect  what 
we  believe  is  our  best  interest  in  bring- 
ing down  the  price  of  oil,  and  it  may  very 
well  bring  about  another  nuclear  con- 
frontation with  Soviet  Russia  simply  be- 
cause if  Soviet  Russia  feels  itself  threat- 
ened, as  it  did  in  October,  we  would  come 


a  lot  closer  to  confrontation  than  we  did 
in  October.  Who  can  predict  how  the 
leaders  of  our  Nation,  the  people  who 
handle  our  security  affairs,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  security  affairs  of  Rus.sia,  will 
react  when  that  time  comes  about?  I 
^  think  it  is  a  very,  verj"  dangerous  thing. 
'  I  believe  we  ought  to  try  in  some  other 
way  to  bring  the  price  of  oil  down.  We 
truly  do  need  to  reduce  the  price  of  oil, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  coun- 
tries that  are  exporting  to  this  Nation, 

I  believe  that  perhaps  the  best  signal 
we  could  give  to  the  Arabs  that  we  mean 
business,  instead  of  negotiating  stale- 
mates as  we  liave  done  in  1973  and  1974, 
is  to  negotiate  a  durable  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  To  me.  that  would  be  the 
best  message  we  could  send  to  the  Arab 
countries. 

In  addition.  I  wotild  suggest  that  that 
would  do  m.ore  than  any  other  singje 
thing  to  bring  down  the  price  of  world 
oil. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota,  As 
he  understands,  this  amendment  does 
not  single  out  the  Arab  countries.  It  re- 
fers to  the  OPEC  cartel  and  the  members 
thereof.  I  believe  it  would  not  have  apoc- 
alyptic consequences  and  can  be  easily 
justified  on  the  grcimds  alone  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  giving 
fiu-ther  aid  money  to  countries  that  do 
not  need  it,  especially  in  view  of  our  own 
economic  condition. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mi;  CHURCH.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
'  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  express  my  support 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

I  attended  the  conference  on  the  econ- 
omy convened  by  President  Ford  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday.  It  was  apparent  that 
there  is  great  confidence  that  if  the 
President.  Congress,  and  the  countrj^  will 
nov.-  unite  upon  a  series  of  agreed  steps 
to  deal  with  inflation,  unemployment, 
and  recession,  v.e  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  slowly  turn  the  economy 
around.  It  is  understood  that  there  is 
no  single  answer.  It  Is  understood  that 
t'nere  is  no  immediate  answer.  But  it  was 
the  consensus  of  the  conference  that  if 
we  take  decisive  action,  we  can  prevent 
a  decline  into  a  depression. 

However,  the  view  was  widely  ex- 
pressed and  felt  in  the  conference  that 
there  is  one  wild  card  that  makes  tiie 
whole  situation  utterly  unpredictable 
and  virtually  out  of  control.  That  is  the 
situation  imposed  upon  our  economy  and 
the  world  economy  by  the  OPEC  nations, 
and  what  they  have  done  to  the  price 
of  oil. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  providing  leadership  on  one  of 
the  most  important  economic  problems 
confronting  our  counti-j-  and  confronting 
the  ^\orld.  a  problem  which,  if  not  dealt 
with  effectively  and  swiftly,  can  plunge 
us  into  a  nightmarish  depression  the 
results  of  which  are  frightening  to 
contemplate. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  also  deal- 
irg  with  another  very  important  aspect 


of  our  economic  difficulties.  That  relates 
to  the  excessive  sums  that  we  are  spend- 
ing on  foreign  expenditures  of  one  sort 
or  another,  sums  which  unbalance  our 
budget,  provide  an  inflationary  impact 
upon  our  econo.my,  and  divert  money 
from  long-neglected  domestic  progrfima. 
I,  therefore,  stronpiy  support  the  Sen- 
fctors  initiatives,  and  I  hope  that  will 
a  ho  be  tlie  response  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FUI.BRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  First  of  all,  I  thank 
the  cistincuished  Senator  from  Cfli- 
fornia  for  liis  support.  I  f.eree  with  hini 
that  ve  must  somehow  become  aware  of 
the  enormous  and  catastrophic  conse- 
quences that  we  are  like'.y  to  face  in  tJic 
Western  World  if  so.nething  is  not  do.ie 
about  moderating  the  price  of  cU.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  thinking  of  forei'ia 
relations  in  terms  of  geopolitics  and  tiie 
br.ifj-)ce  of  power,  that  we  sometimes 
blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  by  fsr 
the  more  serious  dimension  of  our  fo:- 
eign  poiicy  today  is  ecoromic. 

I  caroiot  think  of  anvthing  that  woukl  , 
be  more  devastating  to  ihe  stability  ul ' 
the  political  system,  a-;  well  as  to  tiie 
livelihood  of  people  in  the  Western 
World,  than  a  runaway  inflation  or  an- 
other economic  collapse  of  the  kind  we 
e.-cperifnced  in  1929  and  1930. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  excc:it  po."- 
sibly  a  full-blown  nuclear  war  t'nat  coaid 
be  more  disastrous. 

So  we  mu,st  begin  to  recognize  that 
eccnoniics  has  a  lot  to  do  with  foreign 
policy  and  that  the  men  who  ran  foreitn 
policy  better  face  up  to  this  scon. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield  so  that  I  may  ask  one 
question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  totally  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  the  only  worse  disaster 
than  that  which  we  potentially  face  in 
our  economy  would  be  the  utter  cat£.j- 
trcphe  of  atomic  warfare. 

I  v.ould  like  to  ask  one  question:  How 
much  money  is  in  the  present  plan,  un- 
less the  Senators  amendment  is  suc- 
cessful, for  Iran? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  For  Iran  there  is  $1.- 
56S.000.  It  is  not  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  it  net  tiTie  that 
the  Shah  of  Iran,  who  is  increctiblv 
wealthy,  presently  owes  us  far  more 
than  that  amount? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Eased  upon  previous  aid  programs, 
there  is  a  large  obligation  due  the  United 
States  from  the  Government  of  Iran. 
But,  of  course,  that  money  will  be  re-> 
paid  over>_along  period  of  vears. 
Mr.  CRANSton.  Perhaps. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  assu.ne  that  it  will  be- 
cause Iran  has  so  much  money  now.  as 
a  result  of  these  new  prices,  that  it  has 
purchased  a  quarter  interest  in  Krupp  in 
Germany  and  has  lent  $1,400,000,000  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  enable  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  buy  more  of  their  oil. 

Mr.  CRANSTON^  Tliat  is  exactly  why 
I  wonder  why  they  need  more  from  the 
American  taxpaypr. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Tiiis  kind  of  recycling 
which  is  presently  being  advcca'od  b" 
our  o\a\  Goveinrnsnt  leaders  can  only 
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diji   th?   \\v\e.    deeper   for 
V.n'M  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  CR.XNSTON.  Thp.t  i.«;  (*rrect. 

Mr.  CHLRCII.  I  yield  to  fie  Senator 
[;-om  Aikr.r.sas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  reg|rd  to  what 
t'le  Senator  is  talking  f.boi^ 
tliink  there  is  a  miiiapprehen 
:■-  nothing  but  token  sums  ii 

Are  we  speaking  now  of  ttfe  proposed 
program  Tor  fi.=;cal  1975"  Is  tlfbt  what  we 
.'re  speaking  of'.' 

Mr.  CHITRCH  We  r,rc  spc^ 
the  propo.^ed  progi'auis  thai 
covered  by  this  resolution, 
fid  progi'ams  for  fiscal  year 

That  would  include,  I  say  t< 
lor.  the  bilateral  progrnnis.  bdh  militarj' 
:iud  economic,  and  it  would  iiclude  the 
Public  Law  480  programs.  ;  the  Peace 
Corps,  all  of  those  differ*  it  spigots 
through  wliicli  we  give  aid.  1  i  one  form 
or  another. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  E.xceptj  for  Indo- 
nesia, there  is  no  substantial!  aid  of  any 
kind  here,  and  I  do  not  coi  isidcr  that 
aid.  These  cash  sales  of  mlli  ary  equip- 
ment, which  have  been  vigor  >usly  solic- 
ited by  our  Defense  Depaftmcnt  for 
reasons  of  our  own  In  Iran.  In  Kuwait, 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  are  the  only 
amounts. 

Take  coantries  like  Abu  Dl^ 
is  not  one  penny,  if  my  itifc 
correct,  In  any  categorj'. 

In  Algeria  there  is  $1.4  of 
480,  in  an  ongoing  program 
think  that  the  Algerians  woild  miss  it 
at  all.  We  did  It  for  humani^rlan  pur- 
lX)ses  originally,   and  it  is 
program. 

The  o'-.ly  or.e  of  con-cqueii 
ue.sia. 

In  Iran,  there  is  $613  mill 
^ales  to  benefit  our  arms  max 
I  do  not  approve  of  the  oi 
of  arming  all  these  people  In^ 
Gulf,  but  they  are  responc 
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\t  Is  Indo- 

an  of  cash 
facturers. 
trail  policy 
the  Persian 
Ing  to  very 
vigorous  solicitation  by  otrf  own  arms 
sales  to  purchase  from  us.  yhey  are  go- 
ing to  take  cash.  There  is  i^  aid. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  Senator's  observation — :^- 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  fini..h  and 
then  respond.  i 

In  Iran  there  Is  not  one  jienny  of  any 
kind.  In  Kuwait  there  Is  not  one  penny 
of  any  kind,  again,  except  for  the  sale 
of  arms  for  cash. 

In  Lybla  there  is  not  a  penny  of  any- 
tlilng  from  anybody  for  acb^  pui-pose. 

In  Nigeria  there  are  i  Just  token 
amounts  of  $3.7  and  $2.3i  This  grows 
largely  out  of  the  trouble  Algeria  had 
before  In  tlieir  internal  revc^utlon.  Great 
sympathy  was  developed  In  this  country. 
To  cut  that  off  I  think  would  be  cutting 
\°our  no&e  off  to  spite  youf  face.  I  do 
not  believe  Nigeria  would  miad. 

In  Ghana  tliere  Is  not  oiie  penny.  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  Is  th^  main  and 
most  important  of  all  the  countries,  there 
is  nothing  but  $395  of  arms,  t  grant  that 
tiie  Senator's  purpose  Is  ifght.  Every- 
body agrees  we  ought  to  biiiig  down  the 
in-icc.  I  would  say  what  he  is  doing  would 
make  it  more  difficult  rather  than  easier 
to  negotiate  a  reduction  in  i^ce.  or  even 
a  stabilisation  of  price.  c 


I  think  his  amendment  would  be 
coiuiterproductlve.  or  against  the  inter- 
ests of  reducing  prices,  if  that  can  at  all 
be  brought  about  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago  that  the  one 
precondition  to  negotiation!?  is  the  set- 
tlement of  the  war.  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  iniijlementation  of  Resolution 
:.M3. 

The  Senator  says  that  v.e  have  to  live 
up  to  our  words.  Our  words  were  repeated 
time  and  again,  that  it  was  our  policy. 

I  think  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
simply  v.-ould  be  a  .slap  in  the  face,  with- 
out any  substantial  flnrincial  problem  to 
anyone  except  Indonesia.  Indonesia  Is  in 
n  cla.ss  by  itself.  We  went  all-out  in  aid 
to  Indonesia.  Th(^  biggest  item  there  is 
Public  Law  480.  I  am  against  this  whole 
aid  bill  bccouse  of  the  di.stortions  it  has 
brought  about.  However,  so  long  as  we 
are  going  to  have  one,  I  think  that  to  put 
in  this  amendment  would  make  it  much 
n-.ore  diCRcult  for  our  Government  to  ne- 
gotiate any  reasonable  settlement  of  the 
w.Tr  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  loweiing  the  prices. 

I  do  not  see  what  substantive  harm  tlie 
Senator  is  going  to  do  to  anybody  by  cut- 
ting off  ca.sh  sales.  It  only  deprives  our 
own  manufacturers  of  the  opportunity  to 
ipll  them.  Granted,  I  do  not  approve  of 
this  itcicat  aiTns  program  all  over  (he 
voild. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Fiisr,  in  response  to  the 
Senators  ob.servation,  I  think  that  he 
and  I  share  a  common  skepticism  about 
tlie  .lid  program  as  a  whole.  As  I  said 
earlier,  I  will  vote  against  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  as  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  because  I  think  it  has 
become  a  monstrous  dktoition  of  what 
it  was  orisinally  mtended  to  be,  and  I 
think  that,  in  the  main.  It  can  no  longer 
be  justified. 

However,  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
in  his  remarks  about  the  amendment  I 
have  offered.  First  of  all.  It  will  not  affect 
ca.sh  sales. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  shall  yield  In  a 
moment. 

Cash  sales  that  are  unsubsldized  would 
not  be  affected.  It  would  only  relate  to 
denying  ftmds  In  the  bill— appropriated 
money — Insofar  as  that  money  Is  used  to 
-subsidize  these  sales.  Cash  sales  that 
stand  on  their  own,  that  do  not  Involve 
an  element  of  public  subsidy,  would  not 
be  covered  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Except  for  Indo- 
nesia, there  Is  nothing  but  token  amoimts 
or  almost  nothing  at  all.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor have  any  special  reason  to  cut  o'ff 
Indonesia? 

Mr.  CHURCIL  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
agree with  that  assessment.  I  do  not 
regard  $20  million  to  Venezuela  as  a 
token  amount,  nor  do  I  think  we  can 
afford  to  dismiss  It  as  Inconsequential. 
There  is  nearly  $11  million  here  for 
Ecuador,  and  there  in.  $221  million  for 
Indonesia. 

Tlie  Senator  Is  correct  in  observin;; 
that  the  aid  to  Indonesia  takes  the  form 
of  food,  to  a  large  degree.  Bat  Indonesia, 
like  the  other  members  of  this  OPEC 


cartel,  i§  now  acquiring  a  source  of 
enormously  lucrative  Income  from  the 
sale  of  oil  at  tiiese  artificial,  politically 
imposed  price  levels. 

I  cannot  see  how  we  can  .iustify  con- 
tiniiing  to  extend  our  aid  in  face  of  the 
terrible  tlireat  posed  bs'  this  OPEC  cartel. 

Our  previous  heatines  before  the  Sub- 
commi'tce  on  Mutinational  Corporations 
revealed  that  the  only  way  you  can  brc:ik 
a  carrel  is  to  begin  to  reach  individual 
members.  That  is  how  this  cartel  broke 
the  oil  companies — by  reaching  one  com- 
twny  and  then  another,  forcing  higher 
ijrices  on  one  company,  and  then  the 
others  li.^d  to  break  and  accept  those 
prices. 

Unless  ve  begin  to  deal  with  this 
OPEC  c.atcl  in  a  similar  way,  we  will 
not  break  it. 

So  far  as  the  President's  words  and 
hi^  possibilities  for  negotiating  a  price 
are  coii?erned,  I  should  think  tliat  reac- 
tion to  those  words  that  we  liave  read 
in  the  newspapers  in  the  last  2  or  3  days 
indicate  how  feeble  that  hope  is. 

The  only  thing  that  I  believe  will  help 
is  an  indication  that  tills  country  is  suf- 
ficiently concerned  and  suflBciently  seri- 
ous about  the  challenge  posed  to  the 
stability  and.  Indeed,  the  solvency  of  the 
economics  of  the  Western  world  to  back 
up  these  Presidential  words  and  these 
Secretarial  words  with  some  indication 
of  action  in  Congress.  This  would  be  the 
first  indication  of  action,  and  It  could 
be  followed  by  other  actions,  if  neces- 
sary. Surely,  it  would  demonstrate  our 
seriou.'ness  of  pun>ose. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  the  Senator  has  not  included  Cana- 
da? They  are  selling  oil  to  us  at  the 
same  price  as  the  OPES  cartel. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  reason  Is  that  Can- 
ada is  not  a  member  of  the  OPEC  cartel. 
The  price  level  of  oil  today  has  been 
same  price  as  the  OPEC  cartel. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  But  Canada  Is 
charging  the  same  price,  so  I  think 
Canada  probably  ought  to  be  Included 
in  the  amendment — as  well  as  any  other 
non-OPEC  country. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  reach  beyond  OPEC, 
because  the  price  level  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  OPEC  countries.  Other  oil- 
producing  countries  fall  into  line  with 
the  OPEC  countries. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Could  not  Canada 
reduce  its  price  unilaterally? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Government  could 
reduce  its  price  unilaterally,  but  then  it 
would  be  forced  to  explain  to  the  Cana- 
dian people  why  it  was  not  getting  the 
world  price  for  oil.  It  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  political  action  for  the 
Canadian  GoTemment  to  take. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Would  that  not  be 
true  for  Venezuela,  in  the  same  regard? 
The  Senator  has  said  that  Canada  would 
have  a  hard  time  explaining  to  the  Cana- 
dians wliy  it  reduced  its  oil  price  uni- 
laterally. Would  not  the  same  thing  be 
true  for  Venezuela? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  difference  Is  that 
Venezuela  is  a  member  of  the  OPEC 
cartel.  Venezuela's  vote  and  Influence 
within  the  cartel  has  contributed  to  the 
est»»)lishment  of  this  price. 
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I  am  recognizing  the  facts  of  life.  We 
are  faced  with  a  political  price.  The 
\arious  member.s  of  OPEC  have  joined, 
have  united,  to  forge  that  price,  and  they 
intend  to  hold  it  against  the  operation 
of  the  marketplace.  They  have  said 
that,  even  tliougii  production  may  ex- 
ceed demand  so  that,  under  normal  rules 
of  the  free  market,  the  price  v.ould  come 
up.  tlicy  will  combine  together  to  pre- 
vent this  from  happening  by  reducing 
their  level  of  production  in  oidcr  to 
maintain  the  price. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  we  .should 
confine  this  amendment  to  tiiose  who 
are  responsible  for  establishing  the 
price,  those  who  actually  participate  as 
members  of  this  cartel. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  By  keeping  its  price 
up,  Canada,  in  effect,  has  voted  to  keep 
the  price  high.  I  am  convinced  that  if 
Canada  or  any  other  nation  decided 
unilaterally  to  lower  its  price,  it  would 
have  a  tren-iendous  impact  on  the  other 
nations. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  to  tlie  Senator 
that  the  second  reason  for  not  including 
Canada  is  that  Canada  does  not  leceive 
any  aid  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Well,  it  should  not. 
Neither  do  most  of  the  other  countries  on 
the  Senator's  list. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Oh,  yes.  $270  million 
worth  is  not  inconsequential. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  There  is  a  discrep- 
ancy between  what  the  Senator  says  and 
what  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  said. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No,  there  is  no  discrep- 
ancy. The  largest  amount  goes  to  Indo- 
nesia, $221  million.  But  altogether,  there 
is  $270  million  worth  of  aid  going  to 
these  ver>'  countries  that  have  lifted  the 
price  of  oil  400  percent,  that  have  com- 
bined together  in  a  conspiracy  against 
'he  free  market,  and  have  done  it  bla- 
tantly and  openly,  regardless  of  the  dire 
consequences  it  may  have  on  ihe  solvency 
of  the  industrialized  nations  and  the  dis- 
astrous impact  it  is  Iwund  to  liave  on  the 
poorest  nations  in  the  world. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  this  and  then, 
at  the  same  time,  pay  out  another  $270 
million  of  our  money  in  the  coming  year 
to  these  very  countries,  well,  go  ahead 
and  do  it.  and  go  back  and  explain  it  to 
the  people  of  your  States.  But  I  do  net 
think  that  the  American  people  would 
ever  approve  or  .such  an  action  on  our 
part. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  As  I  sn:d.  I  agroe  that 
none  of  the  countries,  as  far  as  I  know, 
really  need  the  taxpayers'  money  from 
this  counti-y.  The  only  ix)int  that  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  if  our  objcrtive 
IS  really  to  lower  world  oil  prices.  I  am 
not  S1.UD  that  the  rhetoric  that  accom- 
panies this  amendment  is  going  to  be 
'.ery  beneficial  in  regard  to  achieving 
•hat  ob  ective.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senator  and  ol!  of  our  coileanues  and  the 
administration  might  do  .something  that 
will  really  be  effective  in  lowering  those 
'irices. 

ir  tl'.e  Senator  will  permit  nie  just  to 
repeat  myself  briefly,  I  do  not  think  that 
threats  and  Inflammotory  rhetoric, 
threats  of  the  nature  that  the  Piesident 
:uid  part  of  his  Cabinet  have  delivered. 


are  gonig  to  do  any  feood  in  t'.iat  regard. 
I  think  it  is  going  to  make  thing.s  tougher. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
v^oreign  Relations  said,  we  really  do  need 
to  try  to  combi-.t  higher  oil  prices,  botii 
for  domestic  and  imported  oil.  by  doing 
.something  beneficial  and  sensible.  I  am 
.ir.st  not  sure  that  the  language  that  the 
Senator  has  u.-ed  will  accomplish  tliat. 
I  wi.sh  there  were  some  other  way  to  do 
that  and  still  pa.ss  his  amendment.  I  want 
to  do  that.  But  if  there  were  some  other 
way  to  do  that,  rather  than  further  in- 
furiate the  exporting  nations  against  this 
country.  I  would  much  prefer  that. 

Tlie  Senator  is  a  student  of  history. 
He  knows  the  ^ery  distasteful  colomal 
experience  with  the  West  that  all  of 
tiio.se  nations  have  had  at  one  point  or 
anotlier.  The  kind  of  rhetoric  that  has 
been  coming  out  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  both  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  bi-anches.  really  does 
nothing  to  mollify  their  feelings  in  that 
regard.  It  is'  more  of  a  psychological 
problem — I  think  tlie  Senator  realizes 
that — than  it  is  political  or  economical. 
It  is  just  that  they  have  had  very  bad 
experience  with  the  colonial  pov  ers  c^ 
the  West,  and  now  they  see  there  are 
more  and  more  efforts  to  try  to  muscle 
ond  threaten  and  so  on. 

I  just  do  not  think  it  is  good  ^r  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  want  to  be  responsible  for 
higher  oil  prices  and  for  another  Arab 
oil  embargo.  I  know  he  does  not  want 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Of  course,  I  have  no  desire  to  see  another 
oil  embargo  imposed  on  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time  I  recognize  that 
it  is  within  the  power  of  these  go\em- 
ments  to  impose  an  embargo  whenever  it 
suits  their  pleasure. 

As  far  as  Inflammatory  rhetoric  is  con- 
avoided,  or  tried  to  avoid, 
than  those  that  accu- 
iy  tiosciiDC  the  present  cartel.  If  we 
cannot  speak  of  the  facts  without  offend- 
ing feelings,  then  we  are  muzzled,  in- 
deed. If  one  wants  to  look  at  inflamma- 
tory rhetoric.  I  suggest  that  he  look  at 
some  of  the  words  that  have  been  used  in 
castigating  the  United  States  by  the 
lieads  of  the  gov-jrnments  in  the  Middle 
r]ast.  They  are  not  at  all  reluctant  to 
condemn  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is 
time  for  this  Government  to  begin  to  look 
out  for  the  intere.'^ts  of  the  American 
pcmMe. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wi.sh  to  complete  my 
respcnse  to  the  Senator's  remarks. 

It  may  be  that  we  may  have  to  face 
.niiother  embargo.  I  do  not  know.  1  hope 
that  that  does  not  occur.  But  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  make  some  choices,  hard 
rhoices,  and  this  is  wliat  I  do  not  tliink 
is  appreciated  fully  in  thLs  Chamber:  un- 
le.ss  something  is  done  to  cope  witli  this 
present  situation  by  measures  much 
tougher  than  anything  that  has  been  sug- 
gested today — I  mean  economic  meas- 
L-ves.  let  me  make  that  clear — we  may,  6 
•nonths  from  now,  face  a  collapse  of  the 
largest  banks  in  Europe  and  some  of  the 
Irr^Mst  in  this  country,  as  well.  We  may 
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see  iuna\vay  inflation  displaced  by  an- 
other economic  collapse  ss  sericcus  os  the 
Great  Depres.sicn  in  1929  and  1930. 

Now.  to  the  extent  that  the  inflated 
oil  price  contribute.-  to  this  danger,  we 
'lad  better  laro  t^p  to  it  now  and  begin 
10  make  oiir_  choice -.  The  last  emba  go 
impo.sed  on  its  was  not  plea-ant.  but  wc 
lived  tiirough  it.  We  can  live  through  an- 
otlier  one.  However.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  can  live  through  the  disastrous  con- 
.  equences  of  another  economic  collapse 
in  this  country,  knowing  what  such  dis- 
aster:i^iave  done  to  other  countries.  Nor 
am  I  certain  that  our  institutions  of  free 
govenmicnt  could  withstand  the  con.'^e- 
nuences  of  such  an  economic  disaster. 

Thus,  we  are  foing  to  have  to  make 
soitjc  choices.  Here  is  a  place.  ri!,ht  here, 
right  now.  for  us  to  pass  an  amcndineni 
that,  at  least,  for  the  first  time,  says  that 
the  Congress  is  willing  to  back  up  the 
words  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  that  they  were  not  really 
just  meant  fcr  domestic  consumption; 
and  that  we  are  prepared  to  follow 
through,  in  order  to  find  an  answer  to 
!  hi.",  problem. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  very  salutary 
thing  to  do.  and  I  believe  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate fails  to  adopt  this  amendment,  the 
inessi'.ge  will  go  out  that  we  are  really  not 
serious  at  all,  despite  the  brave  words  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  With  regard  to  what 
the  Senator  said,  that  It  Is  time  that  we 
did  something  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  I  should  like  to 
make  just  a  brief  comment.  Last  October. 
v  hen  our  Government  had  forewarning 
of  an  Arab  oil  embargo,  which  certainly 
is  against  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  i^  proceeded  anyhov.-. 
?nd  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  United 
States  voted  almost  overwhelmingly  to 
provide  $2.2  billion  in  mihtary  aid  to 
Israel,  in  suite  of  the  fact  that  we  knew 
w'nat  the  consequences  would  be  so  far 
as  shutting  off  oil  to  this  country. 

I  wonder  if  that  might  not  be  ton- 
.'idered  as  being  against  the  interests  of 
The  United  States.  I  certainly,  for  one. 
think  that  is  what  happened. 

Second,  if  we  want  to  tiw  to  resurrect 
something  that  might  be  in  the  interests  , 
of  the  United  States,  would  It  not  be  bet- 
ter to  use  our  tremendous  influence  on 
Israel  to  reach  some  kind  of  an  accom- 
modation in  the  Middle  East,  ■so  that  ve 
v.ould  be  over  tliis  hump  of  political  oil 
embargoes,  political  price  increases,  and 
so  on?  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  the 
most  \^  ii>e  thing  we  could  do,  and  would 
truly  be  in  the  interests  of  tiie  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  tlie  Sena- 
tor wholeheartedly,  and  I  do  b- lie\e  that 
V, e  ai'c  milking  a  genuine  eiTort  at  using 
tiie  good  offices  of  tiie  United  Slates  to 
orhievc  a  diplomatic  settlement  of  this 
struggle  betv.  een  the  people  of  Israel  and 
their  Arab  neighbors  wliich  has  brought 
on  four  wars  within  the  past  25  years. 

Yes.  I  concui-  wholeheartedly  that  this 
could  be  extremely  helpful.  But  I  pomt 
out  10  tlie  Senator  that  there  are  coun- 
tries presently  members  of  OPEC,  that 
liavc  liud  niuvli  to  do  with  inflating  the 
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price  of  oil  to  the  presentitevel,  that  are 
not  directly  connected  wi^  the  problem 
that  exists  between  the  A^ab  countries 
and  Israel.  i 

I  am  speaking  of  Iranf  for  example, 
vhich  is  not  an  Arab  naticii.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Venezuela,  here  iij  tlie  Western 
Hemisphere.  These  are  cov^tries  that  are 
not  directly  concerned  witji  the  outcome 
of  present  negotiations  ih  the  Middle 
East,  and  yet  they  hrae  hsid  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  lifting  the  piife  of  oil  to  its 
firesent  height.  | 

I  simply  suggest  to  thsf  Senator  that 
these  problems  are  sepai^bie,  and  al- 
though a  settlement  in  tb*  Middle  East 
vould  be  extremely  helpiul  for  many 
reasons,  including  such  anieliorating  ef- 
fect as  it  might  have  on  tae  price  of  oil. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  OPEg  countries  as 
a  whole  have  now  taste&lthe  fruits  of 
profiteering.  They  have  fccreased  the 
price  out  of  reach,  and  they  have  gotten 
away  with  it.  They  have  c^ked  it  down 
cur  thioats;  and  they  nci\'  know  that 
the  Western  v.orld  is  so  pependent  on 
their  oil  that  they  can  getfeway  with  it. 
They  have  formed  a  cart(^  that  enables 
them  to  do  it.  We  have  tp  wake  up  to 
this  reality,  because  if  we  <^  not,  we  will 
be  badly  disappointed  in  our  expectation 
that  the  price  of  oil  will  ccMie  down  once 
a  settlement  is  reached  in  the  Middle 
Ea.st.  I 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  fresldcnt,  the 
Church  amendment  uses  f,  shotgun  ap- 
proach for  a  situation  tfat  requires  a 
rifle.  In  the  first  place,  tHe  major  pro- 
ducers who  have  forced  ^le  price  of  oil 
to  present  levels  should  4ot  be  receiving 
foreign  aid  imder  any  ^circumstances. 
They  certainly  are  not  i^  need  and  are 
not  in  fact  recipients.  Tl^  principal  vic- 
tim of  the  Church  approach  would  be 
Indonesia  who  in  fact  relisted  the  price 
increases.  Tliis  is  not  tl*  way  to  apply 
pressures,  as  those  most  vulnerable  have 
lost  influence.  ^ 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  president,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arl^nsas,  who  has 
been  waiting  patiently.     I 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  .^President,  first 
I  ask  unanimous  consentrto  have  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part^of  my  remarks 
a  table  prepared  by  the  staff,  setting  out 
the  amount  of  foreign  aid,  military  sales, 
and  Public  Law  480  assistance  programs 
lor  OPEC  countries  for  fi.<:cal  year  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  prirtted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  [ 

FOREIGN    AID,    MILITARY   SALES,   |rjD    PUBL'C    LAW  H?.0 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMED  FOR  TK  OPEC  COUNTRIES- 
FISCAL  YEAR  :975  S 
|ln  millions]  $ 


Country 
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Military  sales 


Cast)     Credit 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  again  point  out 
that  the  principal  countries  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  received  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence whatever,  other  than  the  right  to 
buy.  for  cash.  arms.  As  a  matter  of  face, 
we  have  ourselves  solicited  them  to  buy 
liiose  arms. 

One  counti-y  that  is  involved  in  a  sub- 
stantial way  is  Indonesia.  The  program 
of  continuing  Public  Law  480  aid  and 
economic  aid  to  that  country  is  really  the 
consec^uence  of  a  distortion  that  was  de- 
veloped at  the  time  of  the  transition  from 
the  old  Sukarno  regime  to  the  Suharto 
regime,  when  v.e  and  other  countries 
were  concerned  about  the  stability  of 
Indonesia. 

Venezuela  has  some  credit  scles  of  $17 
million,  although  there  were  $10  million 
in  cash  sales  there,  and  there  is  no  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  no  AID,  and  the  military 
grant  is  only  $700,000,  which  I  believe  Is 
primarily  for  training. 

That  is  at  oui"  own  request.  This  i.<;  a 
part  of  the  ongoing  program  of  our  own 
military  to  try  to  bring  to  this  coimtry 
cfTicers  from  oiher  countries.  This  gives 
them  the  feeling  chat  they  can  help  con- 
trol and  influence  the  policies  of  the 
other  countries.  Really,  it  is  more  for  our 
benefit  than  it  is  that  of  the  recipient 
countries,  in  my  opinion. 

What  the  Senator  s  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted,  v.  ould  do  would  be  nothing  sub- 
stantially to  in.iure  any  of  the  countries 
in  the  Middle  Ea.^^t.  It  would  only  serve 
to  throw  fuel  on  the  fire  of  their  re.^ent- 
ment  at  our  "unwillingness  to  bring  to  a 
(lore  the  policy  which  we  are  now  im- 
plementing. Reioluticn  242  of  1967. 

Ever  since  the  war  last  fall,  those  who 
feel  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  ap- 
parently feels  about  the  relative  merits 
of  the  controversj'  between  the  Arab 
states  of  the  Middle  East  and  Israel,  sim- 
ply divert  attention  from  the  real  cause, 
tlie  principal  and  No.  1  cause  of  the 
failure  to  settle  that  conflict,  which  is 
the  unwillingness  of  Israel  to  abide  by 
resoli:tion  242,  which  she  subscribed  to, 
which  we  subscribed  to.  and  which  all 
during  last  winter,  during  the  negotia- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  an- 
nounced as  the  policy  of  tins  country. 

The  Senator  speaks  of  the  words  of 
the  United  States  being  lived  up  to.  that 
oui'  actions  should  be  consistent  with  our 
words.  Clearly  our  actions  have  not  been 
con-vistent  in  many  respects  with  our 
words  with  regard  to  that  implementa- 
tion. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  be  effective 
about  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the 
war,  he  should  offer  an  amendment  to 
witliliold  any  aid  to  Israel  until  she  has 
agreed  to  return  Jera-salem  to  the  same 
status  it  was,  or  to  the  status  provided 
for  them  by  the  original  resolution 
which  created  Israel  in  1948,  and  to  make 
adjustments  to  her  borders. 


That  involves  a  substantial  amount  of 
grant  aid.  It  runs  into  many  billions  of 
dollars — far  more,  more  than  10  times 
as  much  as  contemplated  by  all  of  the 
figures  involved  in  this  aid.  If  the  Sen- 
ator is  serious  about  promoting  a  settle- 
ment of  the  war  and  bringing  down  prices 
through  negotiation,  he  ought  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  cut  off  the  aid  there  un- 
less they  make  a  settlement. 

Of  coui-se,  I  am  quite  sure  the  Senator 
is  not  about  to  do  that.  But  that  is  the 
sticking  point  at  the  moment,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  negotiations,  particularly 
with  the  largest  of  the  oil  producers, 
which  is  Saudi  Arabia. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  not  receiving  any 
assistance  of  any  consccjuence  whatever 
under  the  military  aid  program.  Its  sales 
of  $395  million  are  cash  sales,  and  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  call  off  our  military 
from  doing  it,  they  are  quite  able  and 
v,illing  to  buy  from  the  French,  the 
British,  tiie  Russians,  or  anyone  else  who 
is  willing  to  sell  it  to  them.  Any  day  they 
could  buy  it  in  commercial  channels  for 
money.  They  do  not  need  the  assistance 
of  the  military. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  own  military 
establishment  is  very  anxious  to  supervise 
and  conduct  these  sales.  Tliey  go  about 
with  the  most  effective  and  persuasive 
arms  salesmen  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  peddle  these  arms  all  around  the 
world,  particularly  to  Saudi  Arabia,  be- 
cause they  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
them. 

But  it  is  no  favor  to  Saudi  Arabia  to 
accept  their  money  in  payment  for  those 
arms.  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  one  of  the 
long-term  friends  of  this  country,  is 
probablj  more  anxioas  than  any  of  the 
jest  of  those  countries  to  be  friendly  with 
this  country,  for  its  own  reasons,  and  is 
extremely  interested  in  settling  the  war. 

The  main  consideration  in  the  mind 
of  the  king  of  Saudi  Arabia  is  the  status 
of  Jerusalem.  I  am  speaking  of  Old  Jeru- 
salem. He  has  made  this  very  clear  on 
many  occasions,  and  all  he  is  a;sking.  in 
effect,  is  that  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  which 
the  good  Mohammedans  believe  Is  the 
place  from  which  Mohammed  ascended 
to  Heaven,  and  which  is  sacred  to  them, 
should  not  be  under  the  exclusive  sover- 
eignty of  Israel. 

That  is  not  of  strategic  importance.  It 
is  an  emotional  matter.  It  is  emotional 
on  both  sides,  of  course.  It  is  true  that 
the  Israehs  have  a  highly  emotional  atti- 
tude toward  it,  too. 

But  the  resolution  creating  Israel  in 
the  United  Nations  provided  for  a  special 
status  for  Jerusalem,  and  they  antici- 
pated tills  could  be  a  problem  of  great 
difficulty,  because  of  its  deep  religious 
significance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  verj'  little  to  a.sk 
of  Israel  as  a  price  to  begin  negotiations 
to  bring  down  the  price  of  oil  which,  with 
all  of  its  consequences,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  already  outlined. 

I  agree  with  him  we  are  in  a  serious 
situation.  I  disagree  with  him  as  to  the 
rigiit  way  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  there  be 
no  misapprehension,  it  would  be  my  pur- 
pose, if  I  am  allowed  to  do  so,  at  the 
proper  tame  to  move  to  table  this  amend- 
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ment  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment  and  it  should  not  be  on  this 
continuing  resolution  because  I  think  It 
IS  grossly  misunderstood.  I  think  many 
of  the  people  of  the  Senate  will  believe 
that  it  actually  does  do  some  harm  to  the 
Arab  countries  against  whom  the  Sena- 
ior  from  Idaho  directs  most  of  his  criti- 
cism. It  will  in  no  way  seriously  injuie 
any  of  them,  and  yet  it  has  enough  emo- 
tion involved  that  it  might  pass,  and  it 
voiUd  create  a  further  serious  hindrance 
to  the  Secretai-y  of  State's  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  negotiated  ."^cttlement  in 
ihe  Middle  East. 

So  I  think  it  would  have  a  bad  effert, 
iuid  I  would  like  to  move  to  table  it.  I 
understand  tliat  under  the  agreemcit 
we  cannot  vote  on  anything  oelore  4 
o'clock. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
Che  Senator  withhold  th^t  motion  at  the 
present  time.  There  may  be  other 
amendments  offered  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  I  would 
lilie  to  have  considered  before  any 
tabling  motion  is  offered,  if  the  Senator 
will  agiee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Ye... 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  tabling  motion. 
'A  course,  can  be  made  at  4  o'clock  when 
we  go  to  vote  on  whatever  condition  the 
amendment  will  be  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  ju.->t  giving 
notice  fo  that  the  Senator  from  Idnho 
will  not  be  caught  bv  surprise. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Veiy  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  table 
by  the  Senator  from  Arka  usas  w  ill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  votes  to  be  taken  after  .4 
o'clock, 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
.ui  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vdUreport. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a.s 
lollows: 

Ou  page  1.  line  7,  after  "Qatar."  in&ert  the 
following:  "Israel,"  and  beglunlng  with  "This 
restriction"  on  line  8  scrike  t'.ie  rest  of  tl.e 
l.iaguage  to  be  Inserted.  •• 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pifsident,  by 
way  of  very  brief  explanation.  I  want  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  not  only  stop  spending 
U.S.  taxpayers'  money  unnecessarily,  but, 
I  think,  we  ought  to  try  to  bring  the  price 
of  oil  dov.n,  and  I  think  the  best  way  to 
do  that  Is  to,  first  of  all,  include  Israel  as 
part  of  this  amendment,  and  keep  all  the 
other  countries  in  the  list:  and.  secondly. 
I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  pro- 
\lso  in  the  amendment  with  regard  to 
bringing  down  world  oil  prices. 

I  think  we  can  try  to  do  that  best  by 
negotiation  and  through  the  best  efforts 
of  cooperation  that  we  can  muster.  But 
I  think  primarily  we  ought  to  bo  con- 
cerned about  saving  the  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money,  and  that  Is  the  rea.son  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment  as  I  have. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciiite  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  in  offering  this  .imend- 
meiit. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  As  I  just  said.  I 
v.anted  to  help  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  we  have 


already  covered  the  ground  earlier  in  cur 
debate  when  the  Senator  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  why  I  had  not  included  Canada 
in  the  amendment.  I  said  to  him  with 
respect  to  Canada  what  I  will  now  say  to 
him  with  respect  to  Israel.  The  objective 
of  the  amendment  i.s  to  reach  those  coun- 
tries t'nat  are  members  of  the  oil-piOduc- 
ing  cartel  that  have  con.'pired  together 
to  rai.se  the  present  price  ot  oil  way  abo.i^- 
economic  levels,  with  all  the  dis;,stiou.> 
consequences  tnis  has  entailed  to  tl  e 
ei-.;r«omy  of  the  Weste.a  Vv'cild. 

If  the  Senator  s  purpose  is  simply  to 
■.':'.  back  on  the  co.=t  of  foreign  aid.  the;: 
I  should  iugciest  to  him  that  he  should 
r  ..'.  cah-  add  Israel  but  he  .should  add  all 
ot  t  he  other  60  or  70  foreign  go-,  eminent  • 
I    'vhi.h  we  rre  now  giving  aid. 

I  would  suggest  to  him  that  he  oppo.>e 
the  resolution  and  the  foreign  aid  bill 
when  it  comes  before  the  Senate  later 
this  week. 

But  the  purpose  of  my  amtnc'ir.ent  is 
to  deal  with  those  countries  that  have 
formed  a  cartel,  that  have  rai.sed  the 
price  of  oil  to  these  extortionate  levels. 
and  that  have  told  us  that  they  intend  to 
i-.eep  it  that  v.  ay  rcsardlc.-sfof  the  action 
.'  e  may  take.  '' 

They  have  alrc.idy  replied  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  languac'e  that 
nvakes  it  clear  that  they  do  not  believe 
t!ie  United  States  is  prepared  to  back  up 
Hie  words  of  its  Chief  Exei-utive. 

f'avtlie?-more,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
•vay  to  those  who  believe  thp.t  a  settlement 
of  the  war  or  the  struggle  betv.een  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors  in  the  Middle 
East  would  bring  down  the  price  of  oil.  I 
•  iusc  suggest  to  them  to  wait  and  see,  be- 
cause they  are  in  store  for  a  tig  surprise. 
That  price  has  gone  up  with  staggering 
result  so  that  a  transfer  of  inteniatior.d 
capital  in  monumental  proportions  is 
now  taking  place.  Tlicse  cotuitries  have 
become  instantly  rich.  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait  are  the  tv.o  richest  countries  in 
the  world  today.  We  can  scarcely  cal- 
culate the  billions  of  dollars  they  will  ac- 
cumulate in  this  coming  year  in  surplus 
revenues. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  in  fair  shape  to  choke 
to  death  on  its  profits.  It  is  struggling 
now  with  the  best  experts  it  can  hire 
from  the  Western  world  to  find  out  where 
it  can  invest,  what  big  chunks  of  the 
Western  world 'it  can  buy  v.ith  these 
profits,  and  our  govoiTimental  leaders  are 
meeting  in  emergency  sessions  tiding  to 
figure  out  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
it.  how  we  can  absorb  thece  huge  profits, 
liow  we  can  rotate  them  around  in  vari- 
ous banks  so  th.at  the  banks  do  not  be- 
i-in  to  collapse,  orie  after  another. 

Our  ov.n  Government  leaders  arc  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  about  the  infla- 
tionary con.sequences  of  these  acts  that 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  OPEC. 
So  this  amendment  would  make  no 
sense  whatever,  were  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  adopted. 

Tlie  amendment  must  be  confined 
to  the  OPEC  that  have  caused  this  prob- 
lem. It  must  be  a  message  to  them 
that  we  are  prepared  to  back  up  our 
words,  and  this  Is  the  first  of  a  whole 
.series  of  steps  that  could  be  taken,  if 


nece^saiy,  to  cupe  with  the  economic 
problems  that  have  been  dumped  in  our 
laps  by  what  some  historian5  have  called 
the  mo.st  irresponsible  single  decision  to 
occur  in  this  cen«^ury  with  respect  to  the 
economy  of  the  world. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  o-ily  have  one  com- 
ment in  rcspon^e  to  the  Senator  from 
Iri.iho.  He  said  that,  with  regard  to 
whether  a  settlement  of  the  Middle  East 
var  vou'd  bring  oil  prices  down,  his  re- 
.'por.  e  was  wait  and  sec:  and  the  only 
comment  I  have  is  that,  with  regard  to 
this  amendment,  if  all  he  wants  to  do 
is  bring  oil  prices  rtown.  then  he  should 
.wait  and  see.  becaa.se  I  believe  that  the 
settlement  of  the  v  .  r  in  the  Middle  East 
would  ha\e  a  hiuch  greater  effect  on  the 
lowering  oi  world  oil  prices  than  this 
amendment,  and  the  accompanying  rhet- 
oric, which  will  have  only  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  countries  that  he  is  talk- 
ing about  in  the  Middle  East  that  were 
involved  in  the  war  with  Israel,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaitLmous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  this  amendment  be 
put  off  until  4  o'clock,  just  prior  to  the 
tabling  motion. 

Ml-.  CiiURCH  Mr.  President,  in  that 
connection,  if  I  could  have  the  attention 
of  the  floor  managers  of  the  bill — and 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

r^Tr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  not  averse  to 
cutting  off  the  vote  until  4  o'cloci:.  but 
T  want  to  do  it 

:.!:•.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  we  have  to 
d)  that  under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  hope  to  do  it  under 
a  u'.iatiimous-consent  a'greerient  that 
\\ould  fully  protect  my  right  to  get  a 
■  ote  on  the  merits. 

i-Tow.  I  understand  if  a  motion  to  table 
is  made  that  that  would  be  in  order.  If 
that  motion  were  to  fail,  then  I  would 
hope  we  could  u,o  to  a  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  amendment  itself. 

But  I  ask  the  disinguished  chairman 
of  the  .\iopropriationa  Committee  this, 
ooiild  Vie  have  a  unanimouivconsent 
rgreement  that  woidd  eliminate  points 
of  order  or  other  procedural  questions 
that  might  be  raised? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know  how 
I  could  bind  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  thrt.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
am  trying  to  expedite  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. I  am  not  advocating  or  opposing  a 
motion  to  table.  A;?  the  Senator  may 
);now-.  that  is  a  preiogati\e  of  my  col- 
leagues, or  any  other  .Senator  who  may 
dc-  ire  to  do  it. 

I  v.ould  assume,  if  the  motion  is  made 
to  table  at  4  o'clock  and  the  motion  is 
delcated.  then  the  resolution  is  still  open 
to  further  amendments  and  discu&.sion. 
I  o.mnot  do  anything  about  that. 

At  this  time,  I  do  not  wa?it  to  agree 
on  any  limitations  because  I  do  not  know 
what  is  goin?  to  be  offered  to  this  joint 
resolution. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  ara  trying  to 
expedite  it.  but  we  cotild  get  something 
:ip  here  tliat  would  be  fatal. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Lot  me  ask  tlie  Senator 
thi.s,  I  do  not  v.  ant  to  pre^-s  unreasonable 
requests  upon  him,  I  appreciate  his.  po- 
.siiion.  but 

Mr.  McCIELLAN.  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
obstinate. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes,  fut  I  want  to  be 
assured  of  this,  that  (  the  motion  to 
table  fails  and  if  a  poiaf  of  order  is  then 
rr'sed 


vc  no  intention, 
r.  of  raising  a 
natcr's  amend- 


nd. 

nnot  speak  for 

nate. 
stand. 

rsonally,  I   am 
or  have  a  vote. 


[rstand  the  Sen- 
iiie  Senate  itself 
the  event  some 
[rai.se  a  point  of 
id\i.se  the  Chair 
ition  under  rule 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  1 1 
I  can  say  to  the  Sen 
point  of  order  to  tiie 
ment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  undei 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I 
other  Members  of  the 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  unde 

Mr.  McCLELLAN. 
willing  to  let  the  Sen 
and  anyone  who  \va.nts|to  move  to  table 
have  a  vote  on  that,  q  that  fails  then 
have  a  vote  on  tlie  l^nators  amend- 
ment up  and  down. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  un 
ator's  position.  I  hope 
will  support  me.  But  i 
other  Senalfor  were  t 
order,  then  I  want  to 
that  it  will  be  my  int 
XVI  to  raise  the  quesjfion  of  germane- 
ness. I  advise  the  Clia»  and  a."Lk  for  the 
opportunity,  in  the  evelt  that  a  point  of 
order  is  raised  againstlhis  amendment, 
to  raise  the  question  Ipf  germaneness, 
which  uiider  the  rulelmay  be  raised 
prior  to  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  a  point 
of  order  and  Vvhich,  if  raised,  goes  to  the 
Senate  without  debate  |fcr  decision  by 
majority  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  tl 
matter,  really. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And 
have  no  objection  to  p  tting  o\er  the 
vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Verj|wcll 

Is     this     amendment 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFF 
ator,  may  ask  unanimoiJ  consent,  to  be 
recognized  at  that  point.! 

Mr.  CHURCH.  For  whft  purpose? 

The  PRESIDING  OF  ICER.  To  raise 
the  germaneness  questio  i. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Tlien     ask  unariimous 
consent  that,  if  a  point  (  [  order  is  raised. 


ider.>.tanf^. 

^i  to  protect  the 

derstand. 
iderstandinr:.  I 


the     pending 
CER.  The  Sen- 


rai.^e  the  ques- 

provided  under 

procedure. 


I  may  be  recognized  to 
tion  of  germaneness  as 
rule  XVI  of  the  rules  q 

The  PRESIDING  OE  "ICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  h  ne  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  M  .  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  cb.  ;ct.  I  have  a  re- 
quest pending  that  net  Is  to  be  decided 
fir.'^t. 

The  PRESIDING  OF  ICER.  The  Sen- 
ator h&s  an  amendment! 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    1 
po?nt  of  inquiry  on  the  i 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Tha 
amendment  come  up  at 


any  motion,  vote  on  tlie  notion  to  table, 
I  intend  at  that  time  to  :sk  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  The  Chair 
v>-i]l  inform  tlie  Senatoi  ,  the  Senate  is 
voting  on  a  treaty  at  4  o'<  lock. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr. :  'resident,  a  ;  ar- 
liar>ientary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CER.  T>.e  Sen- 
atrr  will  .state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Thi  ve  is  no  arree- 
ment  as  to  when  any  vot    w  ill  take  place 


'.  President,  a 
nators  request, 
the  vote  on  my 
o'clock  prior  to 


or.  anything  in  connection  with  this  joint 
resolution  except  that  no  rollcall  vote  on 
it,  or  any  amendment  thereto,  or  motion 
thereon,  shall  occur  before  4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  corre::. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  clears  everj'- 
tliing. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  there  can 
he  no  rolicall  vote  until  4  o'clock. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
frhfvll  be  no  rclJcall  vot3,  the  Senator  is 
correct". 

Mr.  McCLELLAI^.  Wc  will  have  to  have 
a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  the 
rollcall  vote  that  is  pending 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
p?  rlianienlarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  After  the  question  of 
gennanene.^s  is  rai^jed,  is  the  amendment 
.s^ubipct  to  furtlier  amendment? 

The  PRESIDIiNG  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  amendment  p.=^nding  to  the  amend- 
ment ?rmte  present  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand,  but 
thsi  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  can 
be  furtiier  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  rejected  or 
pdo)ncd.  the  amendment  can  be  open  to 
further  amendment? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  will  be  open  to 
further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  at 
points  not  touched  by  the  pi-icr  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 
to  getting  a  vote  on  the  gemianeness  of 
il,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  precluded  from 
offering  anv  ether  amendments  to  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Tlien,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tl'?at  when  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  lias  been  disposed  of  by  a 
vote  of  the  Senate,  I  may  then  raise  a 
fiueslion  of  germaneness  on  my  am.end- 
nient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
o'.jection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
solving the  richt  to  obiect 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wonder  why- 


Mr-  McCLELLAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  have  a  question. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion has  been  heard  to  the  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator,  he  dees  not  intend  to  bar  or 
preclude  ca.-^h.  sales  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed here  by  my  colleague  with  refer- 
ence to 

?.:.-.  CHURCH.  With  reference  to  the 
OPLC  countries,  that  -s  correct. 

I^'r.  McCLELLAN.  Ye?.,  countries 
named  in  the  Senator  s  amendment. 

I  had  it  here  before  me  awhile  ago  and 
Ihen  my  tollea^'ue  from  Arkansas  dia- 
cu.'-se^;  w.th'lhe  Senator  certain  sales- 


J.rr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  These  sales,  mili- 
tary cash  sales,  identified  in  the  table 
that  Senator  Fulbright,  my  colleague, 
placed  in  the  Record  awhile  ago,  total 
some  $1,200,000,000. 

Theie  are  cash  niilitnry  sales.  Seme 
countiits  are  not  mcluried  in  the  Sen- 
ator's amendments,  some  countries  are 
not  involved,  but  there  are  four  coun- 
tries lii-t  are  mentioned,  has  the  Senator 
added  Ecuador  to  hi:,  hst? 

^U■.  CHURCH.  Yes.  Ecuador  is  one. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  are  $4.1  mil- 
lion to  Indoncjii,  SCi3  million  to  Iran, 
S268.7  million  to  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia 
$395  million.  Venezuela  $10  naillon,  and 
Ecuador  $400,000  apparently. 

These  .sales,  as  I  have  said,  add  up  to 
some  $1.2  billion.  Will  the  Senator  modify 
his  amendment  so  as  to  make  certain 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  these  cash 
sales?  I  suggested  an  amendment  to  the 
Senator  a  while  ago.  I  do  not  have  it 
before  me,  but  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
it  before  him. 

Mr.  CHLTICH.  I  would  be  amenable  to 
amending  tlie  language  so  as  to  ex- 
pressly exclude  cash  sales.  Tlie  only  pu:  - 
pose  of  the  amendment,  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator,  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  aid 
money  in  one  form  or  another,  it  would 
not  be  covered  as  the  amendment  now 
stands.  But  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  some  additional 
language  would  be  desirable  to  make  that 
plain,  I  would  not  be  adverse  to  including 
that  lanruage. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  have  expressed 
earlier,  I  had  hoped  that  we  could  get 
this  joint  resolution  disposed  of  without 
having  a  lot  of  amendments  added  to  it 
that  will  hinder  us  in  reaching  agreement 
in  conference  and  possibly  delaying  it  to 
the  point  where  we  stop  the  functioning 
of  Government  and  certain  agencies  of 
Government  that  have  not  yet  been 
funded  but  are  operating  under  the  cur- 
rent cor.tinuing  re.solution  which  expires 
today. 

I  would  not  want  to  support  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  want  to  protest  it  and 
oppose  it  in  every  way  I  could,  which 
would  prevent  this  country  from  making 
cash  sales  to  any  of  these  countries,  even 
of  military  goods.  These  oil  comit-.ies 
have  the  money.  They  are  going  to  get 
the  goods  somewhere.  We  would  simply 
be  doing  something  to  spite  our  own 
countiy. 

We  would  be  further  impairing  the  bal- 
ance of  paym.enis.  We  would  be  putting 
people  out  of  jobs  in  this  country,  and 
so  forth.  In  other  words,  it  wouJd  do  us 
more  harm  than  the  countries  named  in 
this  amendment.  I  want  to  make  certain, 
I  say  to  my  good  friend,  that  we  do  have 
language  which  makes  it  clear  and  un- 
equi\'ocal  that  such  cash  sales  can  be 
made. 

I\lr.  CHURCH.  I  am  perfectly  amenab'le 
to  the  Senator  s  .suggestion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Will  the  Senator 
mind  if  we  work  on  language  to  that 
effect? 

Ml-.  CHURCH.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  also  like 
us  to  be  able  to  continue  our  Public  Law 
4C0  program.  I  would  hate  to  have  that 
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jeopardized  by  this  amendment.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  I  think  he  knows  that 
I  have  not  voted  for  any  of  thLs  foreign 
aid  since  1954.  This  is  not  a  new  posi- 
tion I  am  taking.  My  attitude  i.s  not 
being  changed.  I  am  being  consistent  with 
the  position  I  have  had.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  would  consider  the 
amendment  that  I  have  suggested,  and 
we  will  talk  about  it  a  little  later. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Senator  has  the 
floor, 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  been  discussing  ^lilitary  sale.^ 
to  these  countries  and  to  the  world  in 
general.  I  am  more  familiar  with  the 
agricultural  sales  than  I  am  the  other 
type. 

Last  year  we  sold  to  other  countries 
something  over  $21  billion  worth  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  of  which  only 
about  $1  billion  cpme  under  the  Pubhc 
Law  480.  The  rest  of  .t  v.ent  for  cash  or 
for  short-term  payments.  There  was  $21 
billion  in  exports  and  Western  Europe 
was  our  best  customer,  and  Canada  and 
Japan  the  next  best  cu.-.tomers.  Beyond 
that,  of  the  countries  involved  which  are 
named  in  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
sales  to  those  countries  amounted  to,  but 
I  am  sure  they  ran  into  the  billion  dollar 
bracket,  and  well  above  that,  too. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  some  of  the 
covmtries  paid  cash,  and  we  can  use  the 
cash. 

Of  course  we  are  displeased  because 
the  price  of  oil  went  up.  We  used  to  get 
it  for  $5  a  barrel,  and  then  it  went  up  to 
$7,  $8,  and  I  guess  now  it  is  higher  than 
that. 

We  also  used  to  sell  them  wheat  for 
$1.80  a  bushel.  Tiie  price  of  wheat  has 
gone  up,  up.  until  I  am  sure  last  year 
many  countries  mu.st  have  paid  us  $5  or 
more  per  bushel  for  the  wheat.  w:hich  is 
about  the  same  percentage  of  increase  as 
the  Arab  States  increased  the  price  of 
oil.  I  think  we  would  make  a  very  griev- 
ous mistake  if  we  try  to  use  this  method 
as  a  way  to  try  to  reduce  foreign  oil 
prices. 

I  know  that  not  all  States  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  cutting  down  r.gri- 
cultural  sales  or  exports. 

My  own  State  of  Vermont  does  not 
export  much  in  the  v.ay  of  agriculture.  I 
know  the  State  of  Idaho  only  exports 
about  $165  million  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities  a  year.  But  if  you  take  the 
Dakotas.  lov.a,  Nebraska.  Kansas,  Illi- 
nois, and  otiier  States,  it  runs  into  a  tre- 
mendous amount. 

I^r.    McCLELLAN.    V/ill    the   Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  State  cf  Ar- 
ki'.nsas  last  year  exported  over  SI  billion 
in  agricultural  products,  practically  dou- 
ble what  it  had  been  exporting.  That  i.s 
due  largely  to  the  increased  demand  for 
rice  and  soybeans,  and  the  increased 
!  vice  of  those  products. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  right.  It  is  the 
s-  me  all  through  tlie  Middle  West  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  When  you  got  to 


the  Mountain  States  it  does  not  amount 
to  much,  $100  million  or  so.  It  Is  less 
than  $1  biUion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  I  think  we  are  con- 
fronted, too,  are  we  not,  with  a  deficit 
in  payments,  and  an  imbalance  in  pay- 
ments this  year,  running  at  the  rate  nov.- 
of  about  $7  billion  or  $8  billion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Except  for  the  argicul- 
tural  exports  from  this  country,  we  would 
be  in  disastrous  financial  straits.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  cut  down  on  them. 
Mr.  McCLELLA.rT.  Those  are  the  two 
tiling.^.  Other  than  that,  so  far  as  giving 
them  aid,  giving  them  assistance  and 
sub.«ldizing  them  in  any  way,  other  than 
for  cr.sh  sales  and  for  the  public  law  480 
program,  I  am  willing  to  cut  it  all  out. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  far  as  military  supplies 
go.  we  might  consider  denying  sales  to 
pall  countries,  particularly  in  the  Eastern 
I'-Ieriitorranean  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  only  trouble 
with  that  is — and  I  do  not  like  it  a  bit  to 
even  .sell  to  them — that  they  are  going 
to  get  it.  They  will  go  .somewhere. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  v.  ill  go  to  some  of  the 
more,  shall  we  sjy.  "  peace-loving"  coun- 
tries and  get  it. 

Mr.  AIcCLELLAN.  The  .-o-called 
jieo ce-Io ving  countri-is. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know.  That  is  wiiat  they 
call  them. 

The  approval  cf  this  amendment 
would  be  a  classic  example  of  cutting  off 
our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  I 
w  anted  to  try  to  make  sure  of. 

The  Senator's  amendment  in  lurge  de- 
gree appeals  to  me  because  I  have  never 
favored  the  giveaway  program  very 
much.  I  just  want  to  make  certain  that 
we  get  the  wording  of  tliis  amendment 
changed  so  it  will  not  do  these  things 
that  we  should  not  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  After  we  established  pub- 
lic law  480  in  the  mid-1950"s  it  used  to 
cost  u.s  about  $2  billion  for  the  first  year 
or  two.  Our  sales  to  other  countries 
amounted  to  only  about  S3  billion.  Now 
the  cost  of  Public  Law  480  is  approxi- 
mately SI  biUion  a  year  and  our  sales 
went  up  last  year  to  something  over  $21 
billion.  I  expect  they  will  be  equally  high 
this  year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  an  amer.dment  pending  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
t'.vo  amendments  pending. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
pinliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OEFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator v.'ill  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  fact  that 
amendm.ents  are  pending  does  not  pre- 
clude other  amendments  from  being  dis- 
cussed, as  I  understand  it.  but  there  can 
be  no  vote  before  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  from 
a  parliamentary  point  of  view,  would  it 
be  permissible  to  move  that  the  Church 
amendment  with  the  Abourezk  amend- 
ment pending  thereto  be  temporarily 
laid  aside,  to  be  called  up  at  4  o'clock, 
subject  to  the  yeas  and  nays  being  re- 
quested, so  that  I  can  call  uP  for  di'^- 
cussion  my  s.m.endment  at  this  time.  It, 


too,  will  be  laid  aside  ond  a  vote  there- 
on will  occur  after  the  Church-Abourezk 
votes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reservine  the  right  to 
object,  as  I  understand  it,  first  of  all  a 
4  o'clock  agreement  has  already  been 
entered  into  that  a  \ote  on  the  treat:' 
V.  ill  take  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  further  want  it 
understood  that  if  this  matter  were  laid 
aside  and  we  returned*  to  it  following 
the  vote  on  that  treaty,  tlie  agreement 
v,ould  not  preclude  any  other  amend- 
ments or  motions  or  points  of  order  that 
might  otherwi.se  be  raised,  if  we  continue 
with  the  debate  at  this  lime. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Together  v.itii  fur- 
ther debate  thereon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Together  with  fuuher 
debate  thereon. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  would  be  m:: 
understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Roth  ' .  As  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  stated,  it  would  not  preclude 
nny  of  the  matters  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Micliigan  referred. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  that  understand  ■ 
i;-g.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

?'Ir.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unani.mous  concent  that  Steven  Bryan  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during 
the  eorsideration  of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  L'.JGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
r.ii  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  cieik  read  as  follows: 
In  Ueii  of  the  committee  amendment   tri 
s<>t-tiou  3  Oi"  the  bill,  insert  The  following: 

On  pagp  2  line  3.  beginning  with  "to  the 
Ciovenimenf  strike  out  all  down  through 
the  neriod  in  line  9.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  tlie  lollowing:  'or  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  military  equipment  or  supplies 
to  any  country  which  uses  such  defense 
artirles  or  services  in  violation  of  the  For- 
eign Aysistanre  Act  of  1961  or  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.  or  any  asieement  eniered 
into  under  such  Acts." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
later  time,  more  proximate  to  4  p.m..  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  certain  Senators  be  added  us 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment.  The  offlcc! 
of  se\eral  Senators  have  indicated  that 
as^on  as  the  Senatois  arrive  in  Wash- 
iniron.  they  v.ish  their  names  to  be 
adWd  as  cosponsors.  I  will  postpone  that 
request  until  later  today. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  ccrnmittoe  am.end- 
mcnt  regarding  mihtarv  aid  to  Tuikey 
represents  an  effort  to  write  into  law  a 
major  exceiition  to  the  provisions  which 
govern  tli?  use  of  American  arms  by  for- 
eign countries.  As  sj*ch  the  language  con- 
tri'ied  in  the  bill  has  far-reaching  im- 
plications. It  is  clearly  new  legislatim 
wiiich.  i.'  beii^  imi)roporly  tacked  on  to 
an  appropriations  bill  without  the  bene- 
fit of  c  -leful  deliberation. 

If  Congress  enacts  this  language — 
meaning  the  committee  language — tying 
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ment,"  we  will  ovemde  tlfe  provisions  of 

current  law.  We  will  be  creating  a  special 

exception  for  Turkey  w 

country  receiving  Amerilan  arms  en 

joys.  And  we  will  effectiv  !ly  negate  tlie 

legal  controls  Congress  h  is  placed  over 

the  use  of  American  weaipns  by  foreign 

countries. 

That  is  a  daiigerous 
dent-setting  decision.  It 
which  sacrifices  tlie  collec 
this  body  for  the  policy 
single  man.  In  tliat  sense 
tentlally  the  most  dangertus  delegation 
of  authority  by  Congi'es.'^  in  the  post 
Vietnam  era. 

Mr.  President,  we  find 
diCBcult  position  today,  n4t  because  we 
have  a  statute  requiring  t  lat  we  take  a 
certain  action,  but  becaui  e  our  policy- 
makers have  airogantly  placed  them- 
selves above  the  law.  Theptate  Depart- 
ment's deliberate  procrastination  in  ful- 
filling a  legal  requiiement^as  placed  the 
United  States  in  a  most  ragrettable  posi- 
tion. It  will  now  be  excemingly  difficult 
to  avoid  the  appearance  ojchoosmg  sides 
between  two  NATO  aflies,  whatever 
course  we  follow.  \ 

But  now  that  our  law  s  very  mucli  a 
part  of  the  Cj'pnis  equation,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  Ignore  tie  legal  obliga- 
tions ^f  our  Government^  If  wc  seek  to 
get  around  our  obligationdby  making  ex- 
ceptions to  oiu:  laws,  thin  we  ventui-e 
onto  new  and  evermore-cfangerous  turf 
Such  action  will  li;pvitab 
as  provocative — by  Greec 
or  both. 

The  substitute  amen 
should  not  even  be  neo 
simply  a  restatement  of 
lean  law.  But  since  that  llw  is  not  being 
applied  In  the  case  of  liirkey,  there  is 
not  other  recourse  but  toltie  the  statutes 
governing  American  miliary  assistance 
to  a  strict  prohibition 
available  by  this  contlnu: 

This  amendment  Is  s; 
tlon  of  a  statutory  penal 
any  nation  using  Amerlc 
er  than  the  purposes  for  ^liich  they  have 
been  granted.  Today  thafl  penalty  would 
clearly  apply  to  Turkey,  tut  if  Greece — 
or  Jordan — or  Paklstara  were  to  use 
American  weapons  In  vljlation  of  the 
provisions  governing 
those  nations,  too,  would 
ineligible  for  further  ass 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  If 
the  requirements  of  law  fare  diplomat 
ically  explained  and  disaensed,  we  can 
avoid  the  emotional  re  ictions  which 
sometimes  accompany  dis  iretionary  pol- 
icy choices.  We  clearly  d)  not  want  to 
lose  a  close  ally,  but  it  \s,  unrealistic  to 
assume  that  the  Turkisl  i  Government 
would  fail  to  understand  a  nondiscre- 
tionary  legal  obligation  ol  the  U.S.  Gov- 
tmment.  Turkey  may  no  like  what  we 
have  to  do,  but  I  cannot  1  elieve  that  an 
obviously  reluctant  cutof  of  aid  to  a 
NATO  ally  would  be  tak»n  as  positive 
provocation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  equip  the 
President  today  with  discretional^  au- 
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thority  he  does  not  now  have— authority 
to  decide  when  a  nation  Is  or  ir  not 
acting  in  good  faith — then  we  risk  tlie 
emotional  reaction  of  both  sides.  If  he 
allows  military  aid  while  Turkey  remains 
on  Cyprus,  we  will  provoke  the  retalia- 
tion of  Greece.  And  if  the  President  cuts 
off  military  aid  because  he.  President 
Ford,  does  not  believe  Turkey  is  acting 
in  good  faith,  we  will  only  provoke  an 
emotional  response  from  Turkey. 

There  is  simply  no  need  to  venture  into 
that  gray  area  of  executive  discretion. 
Certainly,  the  judgment  demonstrated  to 
dale  in  handling  the  Cypru-s  situation 
does  not  inspire  sufficient  confidence  to 
warrant  a  change  in  existing  law. 

By  far,  the  safest  course  to  fellow,  for 
Congress  and  the  Nation,  is  to  adopt  a 
Cyprus  policy  which  follows  the  letter  of 
the  law.  Witliin  the  bounds  of  that  law, 
our  diplomats  will  have  considerable  flex- 
ibility to  utilize  their  negotiating  skills. 
And  I  am  confident  that  when  their 
talent  is  finally  directed  fully  toward  a 
solution  on  Cyprus  rather  than  at  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  progress 
will  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conclude  my 
remarks  today  without  acknowledging 
the  person  whose  unrelenting  persistence 
has  instigated  this  debate — Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger. 

Secretary  Kissinger  is  one  of  the  most 
able  negotiators  the  world  has  known. 
History  may  well  rank  him  as  one  of  the 
great  Secretaries  of  State. 

Mr.  Kissinger,  quite  naturally,  desires 
maximum  flexibility  to  deal  with  the 
Cyprus  matter.  But  in  a  democratic  sys- 
tem, it  is  not  always  possible  to  give 
carte  blanche  to  our  diplomats.  Those 
who  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
bargaining  table  must  operate  within 
framework  of  the  Con.stitution  and  with- 
in the  constraints  of  American  law. 

For  more  than  a  month  now.  Secretary 
Kissinger  has  seen  fit  to  Ignore  the  advice 
of  his  State  Department  legal  staff  and, 
as  a  result,  he  has  Ignored  the  dictates  of 
law.  The  Secretary  has  been  warned  that 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  American  law 
require  an  irrunediate  cutoff  of  military 
assistance  to  Turkey,  which  nation,  more 
than  2  months  ago.  violated  Its  bilateral 
arms  agreement  with  the  United  States 
by  using  American  weaiwns  to  intervene 
in  Cyprus. 

We  are  here  today  debating  a  prohibi- 
tion on  aid  to  Tiu-key  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  told  the  President  and 
the  leaders  of  Congress  that  following  the 
law  in  tills  Instance  would  be  inimical  to 
American  interests.  And  because  Mr. 
Ki-ssinger  is  revered,  he  is  believed. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  his  stature,  as 
great  as  it  1.^,  can  never  place  him  above 
the  law. 

We  mast  bear  in  mind  that  a  good 
many  of  the  problems  we  experience  to- 
day in  Cyprus  stem  from  unimaginative 
and  erroneous  policies. 

We  must,  therefore,  ask  ourselves 
whether  it  is  wise  to  change  a  law  simply 
to  accommodate  Dr.  Kissinger  s  personal 
plan  for  finding  a  solution. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
going    to    fulfill    Its   responsibilities,   It 


must  withstand  the  temptation  to  mold 
the  law  to  fit  the  moment.  There  are  bad 
laws,  but  we  cannot  perfect  them  by 
creating,  willy  nilly,  a  series  of  excep- 
tions. Such  an  approacli  can  only  under- 
mine the  entire  legal  process. 

Mr.  E>resident,  the  principle  behind  the 
laws  governing  our  military  assistance 
progisuns  Is  one  of  control.  Recipient 
nations  must  understand  that  American 
weapons  cannot  be  used  to  wage  war 
with  American  allies.  If  we  waver  here 
and  fail  to  demonstrate  this  point,  tlien 
we  can  expect  Uiat  the  proliferation  of 
conventional  arms  will  be  matched  by  a 
jjrolLferation  of  conflicts  wherein  the 
United  States  will  constantly  occupy  tlie 
uncomfortable  middle-man  role  trying 
to  arbitrate  between  friends.  I  lu-ge  my 
colleagues  to  support  my  amendment 
and  thereby  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  precipi- 
tously tonipcring  with  our  laws. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  California, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  wish  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  leadership  which  the 
Senator  has  offered  to  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  countiy  In  introducing  this  ex- 
tremely important  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  outrageous  that  the  law  is,  once  again, 
being  ignored  by  the  executive  branch 
in  dispensing  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  foreign  lands. 

I  have  very  grave  reservations  about 
nil  the  military  aid,  which  we  distribute 
to  so  many  nations  around  the  world, 
with  such  lack  of  concern  for  the  impact 
upon  the  American  economy  and  the 
American  taxpayer.  I  am  very  concerned, 
and  I  know  countless  other  people  are 
equally  concerned,  that  the  United  States 
by  giving  such  vast  amounts  of  military 
aid  to  so  many  nations,  serves  no  one's 
best  interest,  certainly  not  our  own. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we 
have  given  military  aid  to  both  sides  In  a 
niunber  of  conflicts.  Such  is  the  case  with 
Greece  and  Turkey.  That  Is  an  Intoler- 
able situation,  and  must  be  changed. 

Existing  law  is  absolutely  clear — the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Foreign  Militai-y  Sales  Act  declare  that 
defense  articles  sold  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  used  solely  for  Internal  security 
and  for  legitimate  self-defense,  and  that 
any  government  which  uses  American- 
supplied  defense  articles  for  other  pur- 
poses, "sliall  be  immediately  ineligible 
for  further  assistance." 

Majorities  in  the  House  and  here  in 
the  Senate  have  clearly  indicated  by 
their  votes  that  in  the  view  of  Congrei^s, 
Turkey  is  guilty  of  using  American  aid 
for  improper  purposes — first,  by  launch- 
ing an  invasion  of  the  sovereign  state  of 
Cyprus,  and  now  by  continuing  their 
military  occupation  of  the  Island.  Aid 
should  be  stopped.  Tlie  law  demands  it. 

Yet  the  committee  language  allows  the 
administration  to  skirt  the  law  simply 
by  certifying  that  the  Turks  are  making 
"good  faitli"  efforts  to  negotiate  a  Cypiois 
settlement. 

That  language  does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  law  is  unequivocal — the  improper 
use  of  American  supplies  by  Turkey  Is 
clear. 
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To  opt  for  language  which  allows  the 
law  to  be  skirted — simply  because  Secre- 
tary Kissinger  wants  It  that  way — is  to 
weaken  the  law  itself. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  demanded  that 
the  administration  obey  the  law  with 
regard  to  military  assistance  to  Turkey. 
I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
Eaglelon-Abourezk  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
iiiuch  thank  mv  distinguished  colleuge 
fioin  California,  because,  in  but  a  few 
but  well-cho.<!en  words,  and  in  but  a  few 
but  important  minutes,  he  has  suc- 
cinctly summed  up  my.  and  thus  oiu'. 
position. 

The  law  is  eternal,  Mr.  President,  until 
changad  by  the  duly  constituted  legit^la- 
lne  process.  Tlie  law^  is  above  us  all  and 
is  to  be  applied  with  evenhandedness 
across  the  board.  It  is  not  subject  to  the 
whim  or  the  caprice  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual, however  prestigious  that  individ- 
ual may  be.  or  lio\^e\'er  prestigious  the 
title  he  may  hold,  even  including  tlie  title 
of  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Appropiiatior.s  Committee  h.-^s  modified 
language  aire  ^dy  passed  by  the  House  on 
continued  U.S.  inilitar>-  assistance  to 
Turkey.  The  purpose  of  that  modifica- 
tion was  and  vj.  to  give  the  President 
adequate  fleMibiliiy  to  work,  along  with 
our  NATO  allies,  toward  a  fair  resolu- 
tion to  the  Cyprus  crisis. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Missouri  to- 
day offers  substitute  language  that  would 
restate  the  substance  of  the  1961  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  have  the  effect  of 
immediately  termiuating  military  aid  to 
Turkey  and.  possibly  Greece — if  it  1?  con- 
ceded that  Greek  military  forces,  how- 
ever few,  acted  to  overthrow  the  legiti- 
mate Cyprus  Government  and  led  to  the 
Cyprus  crisis. 

The  Senator  criticizes  both  the  Hou":e 
and  Senate  rc.'^olutions  in  a  letter  to  his 
colleagues,  saying  that  "Congress  will  be 
venturing  onto  new  ground — onto  dan- 
gerous policymaking  ground — if  we  un- 
dermine the  lav.-  by  trying  to  nioM  it  to 
fit  the  current  situation." 

There  are  two  questions  at  hand:  First. 
to  what  extent  does  the  House  proposal 
and  the  Senate  proposal  differ  in  respect 
to  the  laws  currently  on  the  books:  sec- 
ond, what  is  the  appropriate  policy  to 
follow  both  to  as.sure  progress  in  reach- 
ing a  settlement  on  the  Cyprus  situation 
and  to  safeguard  American  interest-^ — 
ap.d  European  inlerest.s — in  NATO. 

Without  a  doubt  it  is  within  the  ixtwer 
of  Congress  to  interpret  the  law  by  new 
lawmaking  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

It  appears  to  mo  that  neither  the 
Senate  resolution  nor  the  House  resolu- 
tion in  the  continuing  appropriation 
l:-ave  the  la\"  as  it  is  untouched  or 
r.nravished. 

Under  the  existing  law  s^id  should  have 
been  cut  off  to  Turkey  "immediately." 
and  in  my  own  opinion,  it  should  ha\e 
been  cut  off  to  Greece  as  well,  for  it  was 
■-•'.e  Greek  military  government  and  its 
?3;ents   on    Cyprus    that   provoked    this 

The  Congress  as  a  whole  has  not 
!'i=-srd  any  binding  act  requiring  that 
the  President  immediately  terminate  as- 
si  tance  either  to  Greece  or  Turkey.  The 
llouse-pa&sed  resolution,  itself,  cuts  off 


aid  to  Tmkey  until  the  President  'certi- 
fies to  Congress  that  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  regarding  miUtary  forces 
in  Cyprus."  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  resolution  wotild  halt  military 
aid  to  Turkey  "unless  and  until  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Government  of  Turkey 
is  making  a  good  faith  effort  to  reach  a 
negotiated  :-ettlcment."  Both  resolutions 
skirt  the  direct  strictures  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  good  rea- 
son. Each  resolution  seeks  to  give  the 
President  some  freedom  of  action,  al- 
tlioufh  the  Senate  resolution,  in  my 
Mcw.  is  the  move  realistic  in  liyht  of 
events  and  circum..stances. 

So  I  doubt  very  much,  as  regards  the 
1961  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  that  the 
Hoive  of  Representatives  or.  I  hope,  the 
Senate,  would  require  "immediate  ter- 
mination" of  rr.ihtary  a.ssistance  without 
qualification. 

In  any  case,  legal  problems  aside,  there 
remains  the  question  of  what  is  the  ap- 
propriate American  nolic."  to  follow  to- 
vard  Greece.  Turkey  and  Cyprus.  I  be- 
lieve we  all  agree  that  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible a  Cyprus  not  occupied  by  foreign 
troops  or  agents  of  any  kind — except  for 
HATO  related  delense  acti\  ities— is  the 
ideal,  provided  that  the  rights  of  all  peo- 
ple on  Cyprus,  whate\er  their  national 
o.'iRin.  are  safeguarded.  It  was.  after  all. 
the  direct,  threat  that  rights  w'ould  be 
violated  that  led  to  the  present  crisis. 

Thfiv  has  been  some  small  progress 
between  the  adversaries  in  working  to- 
ward a  solvtion.  But  trust  between  the 
parties  adequate  for  a  complete  settle- 
ment comes  hard.  Both  the  new  Greek 
Government — and  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment— have  a  long  road  to  travel  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  even  their  own  \)eople 
in  a  settlement  acceptable  to  all.  espe- 
cially to  the  Cypiiot  people. 

Ic  is  my  hope  that  the  United  States 
c-in,  with  its  NATO  allies,  provide  what- 
ever assistance  it  can  in  developing  the 
neces.sary  trust  and  confidence. 

Obviously  it  w  ill  take  time  to  get  things 
right  on  Cyprus.  Meanwhile  it  is  ap- 
p^'rent  to  me  that  tiie  displaced  people 
of  Cyprius  cannot  wait  for  a  solution. 
They  need  immediate  help.  In  this  regard 
the  United  States  should  not  be  a  neutral 
party.  Our  Government  should  do  what 
it  can  directly  and  in  concert  with  its 
allies  and  with,  the  United  Nations  to 
relieve  the  human  sufferini^  and  ansuish 
on  tlie  island  of  Cyprus. 

The  Secretary  of  State  sliould  make  it 
l.is  stated  purpose  to  provide  whatever 
humanitarian  relief  is  needed  as  quickly 
as  posi>ible.  Tliousands  need  help — un- 
derstandably thousands  of  Greek  and 
Turkish  Americans  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  plight  of  their  families  and 
friends  on  the  island. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress  will  act 
promptlj  to  provide  whatever  assistance 
is  necessary  as  requested  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  authorized  and  funded  the 
various  milii.ny  assistance  programs,  it 
established  unambiguous  statutory 
guidelines  for  the  implementation  of 
thase  programs  by  the  President.  The 
Senate,    in    supporting    the    Eagleton 


amendment  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
reauthorization  legislation,  expressed  its 
view  that  continued  militai-y  assistance 
to  Turkey  was  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  law  when  this  assistance  is  used  foi 
military  intervention  in  Cyprus. 

Since  that  vote  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, it  has  become  clear  that  tlie  ex- 
ecutive branch  still  wishes  to  evade  its 
legal  responsibilities,  seeking  not  to  en- 
force the  law.  but  devising,  instead,  elab- 
orate verbal  formulas  to  allow  the  ad- 
ministration to  get  around  it.  Today. 
Senator  Eagleton's  amendment  to  the 
foreign  assistance  continuing  resolution 
is  a  necessity,  and  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  people  of  Cyprus,  who  have  Ion? 
had  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  Turkish 
military  power,  are  today  paying  the 
price  for  the  failure  to  restrain  Turkisli 
military  adventurism..  Even  as  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  ignoring  the  ur- 
t'ent  situation  on  Cyprus,  people  are 
being  displaced  from  tiieir  homes,  com- 
munal relations  are  being  poisoned,  and 
years  of  effort  at  economic  developme'.it 
are  being  swept  away.  The  damage  is 
already  too  great  and  no  further  delay — 
at  least  as  far  as  American  policy  is  con- 
cerned— can  be  w  arranted. 

At  this  late  date — when  the  obliga- 
tions impo'^ed  on  the  President  by  the 
statutes  are  plain  for  everyone  to  see — 
it  is  disappointing  that  we  are  asked  to 
consider  pioi)os3iS  ■s'hich  would  in  effect 
negate  the  lavss  governing  this  matter. 
Tile  basic  law  does  not  state  that  aid 
can  be  provided  for  agsressive  purposes 
so  long  as  the  President  thinks  a  "good 
faiih"  effort  is  beh:g  made  to  correct  the 
error.  Nor  does  the  basic  lav,-  empower 
the  President  to  continue  such  program-- 
wiien  he  detects  "^substantial  progress" 
toward  ending  the  use  of  American  mili- 
tary equipment  for  aagre&sive  purposes. 

We  ought  not  to  be  drawn  into  an 
elaborate  debate  as  to  the  proper  extent 
of  Presidential  discretion  in  matters  oi 
lliis  sort.  If  in  fact  the  Congress  wishes 
to  grant  the  President  the  authority  to 
waive  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  stat- 
utes, it  should  do  so  straightforwardly:  it 
should  change  the  basic  law  in  question, 
rather  than  allowing  the  law  to  be  re- 
pealed by  seme  de  facto  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Eagleton  amendment  is  the  sound- 
est approach  to  this  problem.  It  is  a  clear 
rejection  of  administration  doubletalk.  It 
Is  an  amendment  which  reinforces  boUi 
the  rule  of  law  and  Congress"  lawmaking 
vesponsibility.  I  know  of  no  respon.'iible 
legal  authority  who  maintains  that  the 
use  of  American  military  assistance  in 
niilita.y  adventures  which  pit  one  ally 
against  another  is  allowable  under  the 
basic  law.  But  if  any  such  ambiguity  ex- 
ists in  anyone's  mind,  the  clear  and  suc- 
cinct language  of  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment will  clear  up  all  doubts. 

The  administration  seeks  to  compound 
a  fundamentally  unwise  policy  by  per- 
verting the  laws  governing  the  adminis- 
tration Ol  American  military  assistance. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  supiwrt  the  Eagle- 
ton amendment,  so  that  American  pohcy 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  Is  placed 
on  a  sounder  strategic  and  legal  fcwting. 

Mr.    EAGLETON.    Mr.    President.    I 


Y 
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know  not  whether  uny  oi  her  Senator  de 


fires  to  speak,  either  foi 


amendment.    I    know    r  at    what    other 


amendments  may  be  pen 

Ei:t  I  am  prepared,  it  n 

cle.'ihes  to  speak,  either  fhr  or  against  it 

to  reque'^t   that   it   Le   t  niporarily  laid 

aside    and.    pursuant    ti     ilie    previous 

imanimoas-ccn.«:ent  oide  •.  be  taken  up 

again  some  time  after  4  ( 'clocl-: 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  M 
under.=t?,nd  that  tlie'e  w 
v.ill  want  to  speak  agaii 
ment.  I  probably  sho.!' 


mark.^.  about  it  at  the  pr  )per  time,  aftrr 


others  have  di.'^c  us.-,ed  it 
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or  against  this 


lin-  to  thi.s  bill, 
oilier  Senator 


President.  I 
11  be  tho&c  V\ho 
;;t  this  amend- 
hav?  some  re- 


in tlic  mean- 


CER.  That  v,  ill 

-.e  mftmlime,  I 
c  and  .see  how 


Who 


time,  I  hope  that  if  it  i  >  laid  aside,  of 
course,  it  will  be  subject  to  beinij  railed 
up  and  fuither  diccussio  i  and  all  right.s 
of  amendment  and  parli  (ment."".y  ques- 
tions about  it  will  be  re  ierved 

The  PRESIDING  OFF 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  McCLr;LLAI>.  In  \ 
should  like  to  move  aloi 
many  amendments  v,  e  d  m  pet. 

The     PRESroiNG     Q?nCER. 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  d(  that,  and  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  thai  it  be  tempor- 
arily set  aside,  subject  t^  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELL/^J.  I  sh»u!d  like  to  as- 
certain if  there  are  ariyi  other  anier.d- 
ments.  V/e  might  get  thcr.  all  before  us 
and  have  them  avanr.b'a  ro  that,  at  4 
o'clock  we  can  take  therr  up  .'^omewhat 
in  order,  I  attumc,  and  ti  f  to  dispose  of 
them. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pi  ?sidcnt,  I  .send 
to  the  desk  an  amendmei  t  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideratic  n. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol  I-TCLR.  The 
amendment  will  be  ttatei !. 

The  legislative  clerk  re  id  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  i  ;solutlon  Insert 
the  follovvltig   new  section: 

Sec.  6.  Sucjj  Joint  re.'iolt  lion  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  'iid  thereof  tlie 
following  new  sectloji: 

"Sec.  113.  The  amounts  which  may  be 
obligated  imder  this  Joiut  resolution  dur- 
ing any  month  Ueghinins  a  tcr  October  31, 
1974.  are  hereby  reduced  1 1-  a  percentage 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount  which 
would  apply  under  this  Join  resolution  but 
for  the  provisions  of  this  sec  Lion,  multiplied 


by  the  number  of  calendai 
lia\c  elapsed  after  Septemlw 


mom  lis   whlcli 
1-  30,  1974. ■• 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  dre.>:dent.  I  am 
delighted  that  the   Sena 
souri  (Mr.  Eagleton>  has 
cospon.sor  of   this   amen^  Iment.   I   shall 


or   from  Mis- 
joined  me  as  a 


nd  hoi7e  there 
later  for  fur- 


speak  verj'  briefly  row  £ 
v;ill  be  an  opportunity  ' 
ther  discussion.  Let  me  ■  explain  briefly 
what  this  amendment  do  s.  It  impo.ses  a 
10-percent  reduction  per  moonth,  com- 
mencing in  the  month  Df  October,  In 
overall  foreign  aid  spen(  ling  under  the 
continuing  resolution.  1  liis  10-percent 
reduction  will  apply  lor -as  long  as  the 
Senate  does  not  act  on  :,he  foreign  aid 
bill. 

The  administration.  ( iipo.~>ed  to  the 
more  restvictix  e  provisic  ns  of  ilie  new 
foreign  aid  bill  reported  1  y  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  las  deliberately 
decided  to  .stall  for  tim  ;  and  to  delay 
action  on  tlie  bid.  Tills  amendment  to 
the  continuing  resolutlor  is  designed  to 


thwart  that  maneuver.  We  should  not 
allow  delay  after  delay  to  fioistrate  the 
enactment  of  the  many  reforms  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreisn  Relations  has 
wisely  put  into  the  bill  it  ha.s  reported. 
The  effect  of  any  prolonged  delay,  will  be 
to  reduce  steadily  the  amount  made 
available  lor  foreign  aid  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  It  will  provide  con- 
siderable incentive  to  those  who  might 
be  inclined  to  delay  action  on  tlie  foreign 
aid  bill,  to  resolve  the  entire  matter  by 
inompt  con.sideiation  of  the  bill  reported 
nut  by  ti  e  Coainiitiec  on  Foreism  Hela- 
tions. 

Tiie;  e  '••^ov.v:  to  be  som;-  s'jggestion  lli--^ 
both  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.=e,  mifeht 
vote  differently  after  the  election  than 
befoie.  I  question  th.-it  veiy  deeply.  I 
Ihini'-  it  is  rather  iusuiving  to  the  f  ioni- 
ber.s  of  ihis  body  and  the  other  body  to 
sue:ge';t  ihat  thov  will  vote  in  differently 
before  an  election  th.rn  arter.  At  any  rate. 
this  amendment  will,  if  aclonted,  insure 
that  there  will  not  be  a  long  delay  and 
that  wo  shall  quickly  come  to  grips  with 
the  real  issues  involved  in  foreisn  eco- 
nomic and  military  ahi.istance. 

The  Senate  .«.hould  vote  on  the  Com- 
mittee's bill  v.itiiout  further  lenethy 
delay.  If  adopted,  this  amendment  will 
assure,  I  believe,  tizat  tlios-e  who  fa\or 
and  thr.-e  who  do  not  favor  v.hat  the 
Cotnmiitee  has  lecomniendcd,  will  at 
lea  t  agree  to  come  to  grips  witli  the 
matter,  and  lUc^ke  our  decision^  in  lul 
^  lev;  of  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  did  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  that  the  amend- 
ment may  now  be  laid  aside  for  coii- 
sideration  and  debate  at  a  later  and  more 
appropriate  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
oidered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  will  send  ii,  right 
down. 

Mr.  McCIiCLLAN.  I  have  had  no  op- 
ponunily  to  study  it.  The  matter  v.as 
not  before  the  committee,  and  I  simply, 
for  the  moment,  ask  that  it  be  accorded 
the  some  treatment  as  the  other  two 
amcndmeiits  that  have  been  offered  this 
afternoon,  and  let  it  take  its  course,  and 
that  after  4  o'clock,  wiien  the  vote  on  the 
treaty  v,  ill  start,  there  be  further  discus- 
sion of  and  possibly  some  votes  on 
amendments  to  thi.s  mea.sure. 

But  in  the  nicai'.time,  I  would  have  to 
give  this  amendment  by  Senator  Cran- 
ston and  Senator  Eaglfton  some  scru- 
tiny and  study  before  I  would  be  In  a 
po.sition  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  supgert  the  absence  of 
a  qiioruin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

I'he  second  8<^si.stant  legislative  clerk 
piocecded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett'.  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 


REVISING      AND     AMENDING     THE 
PRICE-ANDERSON  INDEMNITY 

PROVISIONS  OP  THE  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY ACT  OF  1954— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  >.Tr.  President.  I  .=;ub- 
mit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  15323.  and  a.sl:  for  i.s 
immrdi'-te  con.^ideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatit.uvav  ' .  The  report  will  he  "^trAed  by 
title. 

The  Rssi-ti'nt  lesisl-ilive  c'erk  reed  a'; 
follows: 

The  criiuniUce  of  conffnep.'e  on  the  Ui.«:- 
iigreeUiir  vof.s  of  the  two  Kor^^os  on  the 
amendiTionls  of  the  Senate  to  l?i»  bill  (U.K. 
15;>2:>)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Eiiergy  Act  of 
J 954,  a.i  ionended,  to  revise  the  meihod  of 
providing  for  public  remuneration  In  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  incident,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  alter  full  and  free  con- 
ipreiiLO.  hsne  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
rerrnimend  10  their  re.spectlve  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  corifcree". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(Tlie  conference  report  is  printed  iii 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congrls- 
.'iiONAL  Record  of  August  20,  1S74,  at  p. 
i:93e3.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  liave 
discussed  thi.s  matter  v.ith  Mr.  Aiki;;.-. 
who  is  agreeable  to  this  action  being 
taken  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  conference  essentially  as 
it  pa.ssed  the  Senate  on  Augujt  8.  Ihere 
is  only  one  change  of  any  significance. 
That  is  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Serator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBiccFF).  I  have  explained  to  Mr. 
RiBicoFF  why  that  is  so.  I  agreed  to  take 
tnat  amendment  to  conference  and  see 
v.hat  could  be  worked  out,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  views  of  ll^.e  irisur- 
ance  industry  v^ould  be  sought  by  Sena- 
tor llruicoFF  Ijefcre  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  was  determined. 

Tlie  nuclear  insurance  pools  expressed 
leserA ittions  about  the  feasibility  of  tlie 
provision,  as  did  the  AEC.  Their  opinion 
was  that  detailed  study  was  required.  Ac- 
cordingly the  conferees  agreed  tp  delete 
the  amendment  and  to  call  for  a  study  of 
the  subject  with  a  report  to  Congress  by 
e.'.rly  next  year. 

No  other  .luLstantive  cliancxes  were 
made  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  this  body. 
The  Hou.^e  conferees  accepted  the  other 
nmendmenis  we  made,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  technical  wordin.?  change 
which  has  no  substantive  impact. 

Tlie  House  has  now  adopted  the  con- 
ference report.  By  our  action  in  doi':^' 
likewise  we  can  complete  the  lesislative 
process  on  thi.'-  important  measure.  We 
will  have  extended  the  essential  puLhc 
protection  provisions  of  the  Price-Ande  .- 
.son  Act,  including  the  no-fault  manda- 
toi-j'  insurance,  tlie  prompt  payment  fea- 
tures, and  others  which  make  up  Uii^ 
comprehensive  regulatory  structure.  At 
the  same  time  we  will  have  provided  fc  r 
the  orderly  tiansfer  of  respon;sibility  to 
tlie  nuclear  industry,  in  a  manner  wiiich 
does    not    create    uncertainties    which 
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might  hinder  the  further  development  of 
that  Industry.  And  finally,  we  will  have 
l)rovided  niunerous  assiu:anccs  to  those 
V.  ho  have  doubts  regarding  tJie  safety  of 
rxuclear  reactors  that  that  issue  will  be 
fully  examined  in  the  next  few  months. 

The  draft  of  the  Ra^mussen  study  is 
tow  available.  We  held  briefings  on  the 
study  to  VThich  all  Mem.bcrs  of  Congress 
^  ere  invited.  Public  comment  ha?  been 
solicited.  The  fmal  leport  should  be  is- 
sued early  next  year,  and  will  bo  the 
subject  of  hearings  and  a  rejxjrt  to  Con- 
giess  by  the  joint  committee. 

A  full  airing  of  the  conclusions  of  this 
important  study  will,  I  believe,  establish 
that  the  remarkable  safety  record  of  the 
nuclear  industry  is  no  fluke,  but  the  prod- 
uct of  tlie  extreme  care  that  has  been 
exercised  by  the  industry  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  joint  committee. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  so  that  the  extension  and  reform 
of  Federal  nuclear  Insurance  law  can  go 
foi-ward  as  the  dialog  on  th.e  Rasmussca 
study  progresses. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  me  to  the  chairlady  of  the 
Commission,  letters  from  me  to  Mr.  Ribi- 
corr.  and  a  letter  to  me  from  the  chair- 
lady  of  the  commission. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  letter;^ 
v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorii. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Ato.mic  Enercv  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  77, 197-1. 
I 'on.  John  O.  Pastore, 

Vice  Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energs/,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

DrAR  Srx.\TOR  Pastore:  Thank  you  for  year 
letter  of  September  4,  1974,  concerning  a 
projected  evamiiiation  of  the  problems  in- 
\oU-ed  in  the  inclusion  under  the  Prlce- 
.»ndersan  Act  of  nucleai  Incidents  resulting 
f'om  dlver.~!on  of  nuclear  materials  from 
.•\EC  licensed  or  contractor  nctlvUles  that  are 
(  overed  by  the  Act.  As  you  noted,  the  Com- 
missioti  suggested,  in  Its  comments  on  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  15323  offered  by  Senator 
RiUlcolT,  that  the  problem  should  be  exam- 
ined and  a  report  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  by  early  next  year. 

The  matter  of  timing  has  been  considered 
iiMd  we  have  concluded  that  a  Commission 
report  on  the  subject  could  be  provided  to 
the  Joint  Cominiitee  by  M.irch  1.  197o. 
Sill  p:elk-. 

Duv  Lit;  Pav. 

Cliairnian. 

Sf.Tir.xiiirR  23.  1974 
Hon.  Abrmiwi  RiKicoi-. 
U.S.  Semite, 
niiasetl  Offiie  Building. 
v.' ^.1.^11  in p ton.  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.mor  Riuirorf :  You  recently 
•-liould  lifi\e  received  your  copy  of  Dr.  Dixy 
Lee  Rays  let  ler  of  September  13  to  me.  which 
confirms  that  the  AEC  will  examine  the  Is- 
suea  of  coiiipcnsation  for  nuclear  iuclden:., 
iii.siny  from  Ulrjial  divei>;^n  of  .special  i.u- 
'  leiir  materials. 

1  coj.vidcr  tlie  .March  1.  1S75  date  .-«t  by 
Di  Ray  for  the  Commission's  report  to  be 
!L:iHstic  and  acceptable,  and  wish  to  reas- 
Mire  you  of  the  Joint  Committee's  unentlon 
lo  afford  you  a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
I. net-  we  all  h.tve  digested  the  report. 
Sincerely. 

Jf>Hs-  O.  Pastore, 

Vive  CItt'lrvuni. 


SEPTETiiiirr.  4.  1974. 
Hon.  Abraham  PreieoFF, 
U.S.  Senate. 
\jjfsh  ington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Ribicoff:  As  we  discussed 
prior  to  the  Senate-House  conference  on  H.R. 
15323.  I  have  asked  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  study  of  the  problem 
of  Insurance  and  indemnity  protection  for 
nuclear  lucideiit.5  resulting  from  the  diver- 
sion of  nuclear  materials,  and  to  report  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  with 
recommendations  by  early  next  year.  I  am 
forwarding  a  copy  of  my  "letter  tci  the  Com- 
mission for  your  information. 

I  will  keep  you  Informed  as  the  studv  cie- 
\  clops  With  hipl.e'-t  regards, 
."sincerely. 

J.jHN'  O.  Pastore. 

Vice  Chc'TmcT} . 


SEPTEMP.IiP.  4.  Ift74. 
Dr.  Dixi  lAt;R.vv, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission . 
Vv'ashinglon,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Rav:  A^  a  restUt  of  comments  by 
the  Commission  and  by  the  tw-o  nuclear  hR- 
bUily  Insurance  pools  to  the  effect  that  the 
Cjuestion  of  Uicluslon  under  the  Prlce-An- 
dersou  Act  of  nuclear  Incidents  resulting 
from  illegal  di'.erslon  of  nuclear  material.-* 
was  a  complex  one  that  requires  careful 
.'itudy.  the  Sei.ate-House  Committee  of  Con- 
leience  on  H.R.  15323  agreed  to  delete  the 
nmendment  to  that  bUl  offered  by  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff  and  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  intended  to  provide  for  such 
Inclusiou.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee that  this  problem  should  be  examined  by 
the  Comini.ssioa  and  a  report  shotUd  be  sub- 
mitted to  the^Joint  Committee,  together 
vith  recommendations,  by  early  next  year. 

I  wotUd  appreciate  it  If  you  would  pro- 
t  ide  me  in  the  near  future  with  yotir  e.^ti- 
mate  as  to  when  the  report  could  lie  cr;\>- 
pleted. 

Sincerelv 

Jnt'.v  O.  P«sT-'Rr. 
Vice  ChairvHi'i. 

Air.  RISICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
disappointed  that  this  biU  has  been  re- 
ported before  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  had  an  opportimity  to  consider 
a  compromise  proposal  which  I  trans- 
mitted in  a  letter  on  August  21  to  the 
distinguished  Senate  cochairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energj-. 

This  compromise  would  have  de- 
layed for  3  years  Implementation  of  my 
amendment,  which  e.xtends  the  no-fault 
liability  provisions  of  Price-Anderson  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  financial 
consequences  of  nuclear  theft  as  well  as 
from  those  of  a  nuclear  powerplant  ac- 
lident. 

Right  now.  according  to  a  study  per- 
formed for  the  AEC  by  a  team  of  outside 
con.sultants.  safeguards  are  '"entirely 
inadequate"  to  prevent  the  theft  of  Plu- 
tonium and  vveapons-grade  uianitmi 
from  the  nuclear  power  industry,  and 
the  subsequent  fashioning  of  terronsts" 
atomic  bombs.  Tliis  finding  in  the  Rosen- 
baum  report  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
Regulatory  Division  of  the  AEC.  a  higli 
official  of  which  has  termed  the  innde- 
f;uacy  of  nuclear  safeguards  a  clear 
and  present  danger." 

While  there  are  not  .vet  enormous 
quantities  of  weapons-grade  materials 
in  the  nuclear  power  industr>'.  there  are 
still  1  million  twunds  of  Plutonium  and 
enriched  uranium  presently  authorized 
by  th.e  .\EC— r-boitt  half  of  it  of  "capons 


grade.  By  1980,  nuclear  powerplants  will 
be  generating  66,000  pounds  of  Plu- 
tonium each  year,  and  by  the  year  2000 
the  annual  output  v,ill  reach  660,000 
i.ounds — enough  to  produce  thousands 
of  crude  btit  devastating  atomic  bomb.s 
or  deadly  dispersal  devices. 

The  point  is  that  if  the  public  is  to  be 
r-ife  from  all  potential  consequences  of 
nuclear  power,  it  must  be  adequately  pro- 
tected from  nuclear  thefts  as  well  as  from 
nuclear  accidents.  My  amendment  would 
havf  made  the  nuclear  Industry  finan- 
cially accountable,  within  the  dollar 
limits  set  in  Price -Anderson,  for  nuclear 
thefts  as  well  as  nuclear  accidents.  It 
provides  a  real  incentive  for  the  nuclear 
industry  to  upgiade  safeguards  because 
insurance  companies  will  vrrite  policies 
covering  nuclear  theft  only  if  safeguards 
to  prevent  theft  are  adequate. 

The  tv,-o  pools  of  nuclear  insvu-ers  split 
o'.cr  my  amendment — each  expressing 
concern  that  it  may  not  be  possible  for 
tliem  to  assume  any  of  the  risk  of  nuclear 
theft  at  the  present  lime.  As  it  turns  out. 
one  group,  which  writes  75  percent  ol 
nuclear  accident  insurance,  supported 
my  amendment,  and  the  other,  smaller 
group  opposed  it— both  for  essentially 
the  same  reasons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
coiiclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  letter.*; 
from  the  two  groups  explaining  their 
respective  positions  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  followed  by  the  text  of  my  letter 
to  Senator  Pastore,  his  letter  of  response 
to  me — including  a  copy  of  his  letter 
to  'AEC  Chairman  Ray,  and  Chainnan 
Ray's  response  to  Senator  Pastore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

*  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  AEC 
recently  released  the  long-awaited  draft 
of  the  Rasmirsen  report,  which  found 
nuclear  power  reactors  to  be  safe  and 
(he  chances  of  death  or  injur^'  from  an 
accident  to  be  negligible.  Assuming ^hat 
these  findings  withstand  scmtiny  by  out- 
side experts  and  appear  in  the  final  draft 
of  the  report,  they  represent  reassuring 
news  to  my  constituents  and  those  of  all 
Senators  whose  States  now  have  a  henvy 
commitment  to  nuclear  power. 

But  the  Rosenbaum  report  finds  that 
the  present  chances  of  nuclear  theft  are 
high  and  warns  that  an  explosion  oi 
stolen  nuclear  material  would  cause  far 
greater  harm  than  any  plausible  nuclear 
powerplant  accident.  ThLs  is  very  dis- 
turbing news  because  it  represents  the 
Archillcs  heel  of  what  may  be  an  otlyr- 
wise  safe  nuclear  industry. 

I  appreciate  the  joint  committees  de- 
cision to  order  a  study  by  the  AEC  of  tin- 
safeguards  insurance  problem  and  then 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  results.  I  wonder 
whether  the  distinguished  cochainnan 
uould  also  agree  to  arrange  for  the 
study  to  be  completed  by  January  1. 
1975,  with  hearings  to  promptly  follow, 
and  for  submission  of  all  drafts  of  the 
AEC  study  to  the  joint  committee,  where 
ihey  can  be  reviewed  by  interested  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  and  of  the 
general  public.  Such  an  arrangement,  in 
lieu  of  my  amendn:ent.  v.ould  go  far 
toward  marshaling  the  high-priority  at- 
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tfntion  that  nuclear  safeguards  now  re- 
quires. 

Of  course,  the  study  mjy  very  hkely 
te  carried  out  by  the  AECs  successor 
i.:rgulatory  agency,  the  N  iclear  Saltty 
hid  Licensing  Commissior,  as  pica  ided 
in  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act.  which 
li  is  passed  both  Houses  ai  d  is  awaiting 
f  Senate-House  conferen  e.  I  assume 
that  the  reorganization  v  ill  not  delay 
tie  study,  because  the  individuals  who 
v ill  conduct  it  are  now  in  t  le  AEC  s  ieg 
i:!atory  division  and  will  qc  transferred 
t    the  NSLC. 

I  commend  the  distinguillied  cocliair- 
n.un  for  his  untiring  effor  s  to  promote 
tiiC  safety  and  security  of  ti  le  nuclear  ir.- 
iiustry  and  to  make  all  apFj'opriate  facts 
av&Hable  to  the  public. 

Exhibit  1 
The  HARrroRD  iNsi-'KANcfc  Grotp 

Alt  just  14.1 07-i 
T.I.  Ribicoff  Amenrlment — Pricf  Anrier:--)n  Ex- 
tension. 
Kon.  .Abraham  Ribicoff. 
t'.5.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Ru:\(}uw. 
Vathington,  D.C. 

De-.r  Senator  Ribicojf:  V 
bad  the  opportunity  to  bring 
r-.iEed    In    vour   letter    forn 


t.hout    having 
the  c,ucs.tio;is 
!y    belore    the 
Guvernlng  Committee  of  the    Unclear  Energy 


Liability  Insurance    Associat: 


believe  on  the  basis  of  cnnve  sation?  •'.  ith  a 


laimber  of  its  members   that 
vould  be  representative  of 
KEUA's  membership. 

Iniiirer.s  would  generally  sifljpoyt 


r  at  the  public  should  be  prctecicU  r.^ainst 
the  financial  consequences  ol  e\:r.>.crdinary 
rnclear  occurrences  a'-isinf-  p|t  of  the  ihf  ft 
of  nuclear  material. 

he  amei-.dmeju  does  ral*.  however,  a 
F-. rious  public  policy  question.  Bhovilri  private 
i  idustry  be  held  liable  wltl  cut  fault  for 
t';^'ts  which  might  require  t  le  mrr.^.ia'.iiug 
'iI  substantial  private  protect  ve  forces  tiial 
ii.ight.  even  then,  not  be  .sufl  cicnt  to  puar- 

woiilti    be    in- 

lent  should  be 

recp'ir.sibility 

ccii&n   against 


in    (NFLIA),   I 


the   foTowin/ 
le  f.ttitiide  cf 


-.he  idea 


!  li'.ee  '=afe  passage'*   Insiirers 

clined  to  feel  that  the  Govern: 

;-repsred  to  assume  the  maio 

l''r  affording  the  public  pro 

tl.eits.  Including   indemnificf  tier,  from  any 

it'juUing  Injury  or  damage. 

Answering  yotir  questions  n^i^  re  ?pecif.cally. 
w'  believe  that  our  members  rould  co:isider 
the  amendment  acceptable  \v  ith  the  iinuer- 
^tf.ndlng  that  it  does  not  (  :,mpel  tne  in- 
surance industry  to  write  exp  asurcs  It  wotild 
rot  otherwise  write  and  thai  the  substance 
if  yo.ir  remarks  in  the  Conet  r^sional  Record 
' '.  Ai'pust  8  would  apply;  ih  it  Is  "The  AEC 
.■■hculd  not  read  this  amendi  lent  to  requiie 
tne  Irsurance  induttTy  to  wr  te  prJiries  cov- 
frin^r  both  risks,  cr  no  polici  's  at  all." 

jOur  members  would  give  v  iry  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  possibility  of  cohering  the 
f.rict  liabiliiy  which  would  be  imposed  by 
ih:E  amendment,  but  we  cai  not  sTp.te  po.-i- 
tlvely  that  Itisurance  woiild  lie  a\a'la'jle.  In- 
s.-,rers  would  have  to  be  satisfied  r.s  to  the 
f-oerial  precautions  taken  ^  ith  respect  to 
shipments  of  nuclear  mateiials  and  might 
thtn  find  I*  'lecessary  to  att'  ch  special  iiml- 
tations  on  the  amount  of  th  -ir  liability  .i^.d 
ti>eclai  conditions  for  the  coi-erp.pt. 

In  the  absence  of  full  avillab'Uty  of  prl- 
\aie  insurance,  we  would  lator  an  ar  ;-'-'>ach 
•■vhich  would  provide  for  govfrnme'^.t  iiidem- 
>.ir/Catlon  of  private  indust:  y  tipou  compli- 
ance v^ith  reasonable  safegus  rd  regvi'.ations, 

I  ur.deritand  Mutual  Atom  c  Enerpy  Liabil- 
ity Underwriters  will  respni  d  separately  to 
your  cuestions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

KiCKAJiD  A.  Sci:m/.lz. 


American  Mutual 
iNsi'RANCE  Alliance, 
tC(/^7iin(7fon,  DC,  Augwt  14,  1974. 
Rt  HR    15323. 

Serjator  Abraham  A.  RiBicorr, 
Old  Srnate  Ogice  Building, 
Washnigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  The  Alliance  is  the 
voUinrnry  a&«)Clatlon  representing  the  mu- 
tual insurance  companies  In  the  properly 
and  c.isualty  insurance  buslnes-s.  In  this  In- 
st p.nco.  we  write  on  behalf  of  our  members 
wno  are  organized  as  "Mutual  Aiomic  En- 
ergy  Liability  Underwriters". 

\Vt  a'e  oppo.scd  to  your  amendment  w  hich 
«.a.s  adopted  when  i;nis  bill  was  p.i.ssed  by 
the  t^enate  on  August  8.  Although  we  f.p- 
pre^  .'lie  your  very  prop'^r  coijcrn  \*ith  tlif> 
prob'.f.ns  arising  from  tiie  theft  of  nuclear 
naieri-ils  which  you  have  grapiilcaliy  tie- 
icrlbed,  we  believe  the  su'oject  as  embodied 
ir.  yc'.ir  tvniendment  is  extremely  complex 
.T.id  v.Mll  require  dcloileU  cor.iiderati'!!  by 
ti.e  ijisu'an-e  industry  before  It  ci.n  con- 
s.cier  iniiirinc  P4:a;nst  the  hazard  involved. 
For  examplo.  sii't\v  u.u^t  be  given  t<^  the 
rnagnit'.ide  of  the  risk,  the  potential  losses 
•!ivolvei1  file  security  requirements  to  be 
borne  by  i insured,  in.^urers  or  the  go^ern- 
mert.  tlic  legislative  an'-l  insurpiice  policy 
language  to  be  employed  and  the  j-reci.se 
extent  of  ihe  insurance  coverage  ciestret' 

Cc-'rcauently.  we  hope  vour  ame'ic'mei.t 
will  ^ '  dropped  in  conference,  and  that  the 
cnmr  ttee  wl'l  consider  this  f^ubject  afier 
lie   is'  Lies  have  been  fully  developed. 

Kov  ever,  s'lice  the  prolMcni  you  ha<e  pre- 
sc-ijted  inerit.s  studv.  giving  consider.iiion  to 
the  rp'-pecti\e  roies  c!  go^'ernment  and  pr:- 
v:»tf  :  idusiry.  we  are  v.illij'g  to  mret  wi'h 
;'j..  »•>'  vrur  srafr  to  discuS--.  the  matter. 
Your.-  very  truly. 

Bfrt   M.   THOMP.SrN. 

Gcnrm:  .iirorr.eii.  Federal  Affnirs. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wr.fhincton.  f  .C,  Aiigual  21,  1974. 
H.r.  John  O.  PastcjRE, 
L  'Si  iicte. 

DtAH  John  :  I  am  plctised  to  forward  to  you 
ihe  comment.t  and  petitions  of  the  two  pools 
ff  nuclear  insurers  on  my  amendment  to 
the  Pr.ce-.^iidei'son  Act.  I  ask  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  consider  the 
eiiclostd  letters  as  \x  resumes  retcivlng  the 
difference-:  '.ictweer.  the  Senate-  j.nrt  Kouie- 
pasfect'  bills. 

A,«  ;  'ju  c"!!  sc".  the  two  lns-ir.\nce  ertjups 
are  s.'-'.lt  on  the  issue  of  whether  the  con- 
^c-qve  oes  cf  nuclear  theft  should  be  covered 
'.y  the  strict  liabiliiy  requirements  of  Price- 
Anders   :,. 

The  Nuclear  Energy  Liabilii."  Iii.surance 
A-sofi&iion  c'n<:id?rs  the  amemlnie.'t  ac- 
tepiable  wlih  t!ie  ui;dersta!id!ng  th'it  ii  decs 
not  co.''ipel  insurers  to  write  expo- u res  it 
would  not  otherwi-e  wiile.  The  group  ?j-rees 
ihj^t  "the  public  should  be  protected  agaln.st 
the  ftiiHUCial  ccnEcq.iences  arLsing  out  of  the 
theft  '  f  nuclear  raa'erlals".  It  a!so  slates: 
"In  t!  c  Absence  ol  full  availability  of  private 
i;.<-Mrf- ;.ce.  wf  would  t.T\or  an  uppiaach  which 
■votild  provide  fcr  f.overnriieni  innemnir.ca- 
licn  cf  private  inc'usiry  upon  compliance 
with  rta.'-onable  safetiuard  reg-iations".  I,  of 
I V  ursc.  ngrec  with  the  .^ssoci  it  ion's  pcsl- 
;;?n  a* id  be'ieve  that  it  i*  present*  persua- 
•:.•. e  .'upport  of  the  amendment 

The  Mutual  Atomic  Energy  I.,iability  Cnder- 
vrlters  states  Its  oppo-ltion  to  ihe  amend- 
;neiit  .nd  recommends  that  It  be  arcpped 
111  coi.lereiice.  It  explains  that  "the  sub- 
ject .  .  i.s  extremely  complex  ana  will  re- 
<  uire  det'iiled  consideration  by  the  l:isurance 
industrv  befcre  it  cui  consider  insuring 
against  the  hazard  involved".  I  agree  th.-it  the 
(luection  of  whethei  to  write  no-fault  Insur- 
ance covering  nuclear  theft  will  require  an 


extensive  review  of  safeguard  problems,  but 
I  disagree  ilxat  the  need  for  such  a  review 
jiistifies  opposition  to  an  amendment  that 
compels'^the  Insurers  to  do  nothing  but  con-- 
sider  •writing  such  a  policy — and  then  only 
If  risks  are  acceptably  low. 

As  you  know,  the  br.slc  intent  behind  my 
amendment  is  to  ensure  that  the  nuclear 
industry  pays  its  fair  .share  of  protecting  the 
public  from  the  financial  consequences  of 
nucle.ir  theft.  If  safeguards  are  adequate,  the 
nuclear  industry  would  have  only  to  pay  a 
premium  comparable  to  the  modest  one  ^t 
r.">w  p.iys  for  nc-failt  r.ccident  coverape 
(the  industry-wide  premium  is  about  $8  mil- 
li^jii.  If  safeguards  are  in.-.dequate,  the  nu-  . 
clear  indu;lr\  will  ha. e  to  upbrade  them  to 
a  level  acceptable  to  insurers  or  be  financially 
accDunnble  for  the  private  .share  of  in- 
d'^miilty  required   in  Price-Anderson. 

I  urge  Die  Joint  Committee  to  consider 
t"-.e  indemnirication  requirements  of  Prlce- 
Aiifierso"  as  a  iegltirr.ate  incentive  for  the 
niicler.r  Industry  to  upcrade  commercial 
safc£uan:.s  beyond  their  present  level,  which 
the  R.'-enlvium  Report  found  to  be  "en- 
tirely ir.tdequate".  Ol  cor.rse.  tlie  govcrn- 
mTt.  is  the  ultimate  iiisurer  against  a  serious 
m.clear  incident  stem".'iiiig  from  a  theft  or 
an  accidciit.  I  believe  it  is  In  the  public 
ii.ierest  t:  make  the  nv.iear  industry  finan- 
cirlly  Rccoiint.tble  for  a  rea.sonable  portion  of 
ench  rLsk.  in  the  interest  ol  both  equity  and 
vig.'lence. 

The  e:i-;osed  letters  indicate  that  Insuiers 
may  no',  te  prepared  to  write  no-fault,  nu- 
cle.-r  then  li.suran.-e  tiven  the  present  levri 
of  safccuard^  If  so.  thi"-  is  the  most  im- 
porlaiu  reason  fcr  retaining  my  amenclineni 
ni  coi'ferei.re.  I  cnn  think  of  no  better  wpv 
tj  ir.sure  the  upgrading  of  sufegitards  than 
to  hold  t^.e  industry  partially  accountable 
f"r  che'r  adequacy. 

If  it  is  felt  th-.t  a  reasonable  time  is 
needed  lo  nicdiiy  the  present  safeguards  sys- 
tem i:i  keeping  with  tlio  needs  of  insurers.  • 
I  em  agreeable  to  making  my  B.mciidmeiM 
etTe-tl\e  on  Aupust  j.  ifTV — the  date  when 
tl  e  present  Price-Andericir  provisions  would 
otherw  .se  expire. 

I  appreciate  your  thoughtful  consideia:ton 
cf  my  .imtndmenr.  1  trust  you  will  furnl.s>. 
tiiPse  \iew£  i-nd  the  att.iciied  correspondence 
to  the  other  members  of  :ht  Joiiit  Committee. 

V.'it?i  .-.;i  (.'ocd  wishes, 
Pinrerely, 

Abe  Ribicoff. 

C^  JvuRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Washington,  D.C.  Sentcuiber  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Ar.RAKAM  Ribiccft, 
V.S.  Senate. 

OlrJ  Si'iciie  Office  Builaing, 
W<"'h:iititov.  DC. 

Dc.r.  ScN.'TOu  Ruiccff:  As  we  discus.'^ed 
prior  to  the  Senate  House  co'jference  on  HR. 
If323.  I  have  asked  the  Atonilc  Energy  Coin- 
!.ils-=ion  to  ccuiduct  a  s;udy  of  the  problem  of 
i'lsurance  and  indemnity  protection  for  nu- 
clear Ir.ddent:-  resiilt::>g  f.om  the  diverpicii 
of  nuc-".ear  materials,  and  lo  report  to  the 
Joint  Cr.r.imittee  o;»  At.->mi"  Energy  with  rec-,, 
or.iiviF-n.iations  by  early  next  ye.ir.  I  am  fcr- 
warali:.!;;  u  crny  of  my  ".titer  to  the  Comniii- 
.s!-in  fcr  your  information. 

I    will    keep    you    Informed   as   the   study 
devfo; .-  Wit''  higlitit  regards. 
.Si'icercly, 

JoH--  O.  Pastore. 

I'ire  Chairman . 

CoNr.hF..'=s  OF  THr  Tnitld  .States. 
W'nshinaton.  D.C,  September  4,  1974. 
Dr.  Dixy  Lte  Rav. 
U.S.  AtCjrriic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De«.r  Drv  Ray:  As  a  result  of  comments 
by  the  Commission  and  bv  the  two  nuclear 
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liability  Insurance  pools  to  the  efTect  that 
the  question  of  inclusion  under  the  Price - 
Anderson  Act  of  nuclear  Incidents  resulting 
from  illegal  diversion  of  nuclear  materials 
•.vr«  a  complex  one  that  requires  careful 
s*udy.  the  Senate-House  Committee  of  Con- 
crence  on  HR.  15323  agreed  to  delete  the 
.'.mendment  to  that  bill  offered  by  Senator 
.\b!aliam  Ribicoff  and  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, which  was  Intended  to  provide  for  such 
inclu.slon.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mlitee  that  this  problem  should  be  exantined 
'ly  the  Commission  and  a  report  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee,  together 
V.  1th  recommendations,  by  early  next  year. 
I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  l^ould  provide 
:ne  In  the  near  future  with  your  estimate 
os  to  when  the  ixpori  could  be  completed. 
Sincerely. 

John  O.  Pastorc. 

Vice  Chairman. 

U.S.  Atomic  Enhrct  Cotimission'. 
Washington,  D.C,  Sfpfrviber  13,  l'*74. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastorf. 

Vice  Chairman,  Joint  Comtiiittee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Deax  Senator  Pastor  e:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  4,  1974,  concerning  a 
projected  examination  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  inclusion  under  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act  of  nuclear  Incidents  resulting 
from  diversion  of  nuclear  materials  from 
AEC  licensed  or  contractor  activities  that 
are  covered  by  tiie  Act.  As  you  noted,  the 
Commission  suggested,  in  Us  comments  on 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  15323  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff,  that  the  problem  .=hotild  be 
examined  and  a  report  tnibmitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  by  early  ne:tt  year. 

The  matter  of  timing  ha.s  been  considered 
and  we  have  concluded  that  a  Comml.-sion 
report  on  the  subject  coi:ld  be  provided  to 
•  h?  Joint  Comn^.lttee  by  March  1,  1975. 
Sincerely. 

LiijiY  Lee  Ray, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
be  happy  to  an:-v,er  any  questions,  if 
there  are  any. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  usual, 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland  Is  correct.  This  report  should  be 
approved  without  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Tlie  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  EMERGENCY 
DAYLIGHT  SAVING  TIME  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan^a.s  to 
liear  v.hat  I  have  to  say. 

It  is  my  imder.^tanding  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached,  and  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California  in 
the  Chamber,  by  means  of  which  Senator 
Cranston  and  Senator  Tunney,  who  are 
interested  In  the  amendment  on  Thurs- 
day last,  have  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
their  amendment  can  be  handled  in  an- 
other way,  and  therefore,  the  agreement 
made  should  be  abnegated,  and  I  would 
liope  with  the  approval  of  the  Senators 
concerned  to  call  up  H.R.  16102  at  this 
time  and  pass  It. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  the  daylight 
saving  bill? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  it  is  just  day- 
light saving. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  I  am  delighted 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  Senator  Tunney  and  I 
have  agreed  to  withdraw  tlie  amendment 
so  iliat  there  will  be  no  blockage  of  tlie 
decision  on  the  merits  of  a  different  mat- 
ter, daylight  saving,  and  we  will  seek  in 
another  way  to  deal  with  our  problems 
concerning  California  wine  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection 
if  the  amendment  is  ■witlidiawn  to  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  16102, 
the  Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time 
Energy  ConseiTatlon  Act  cf  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follov..s: 

A  bill  (HR.  16102)  to  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Con- 
facrvation  Act  of  1973  to  exempt  from  lis  pro- 
visions the  period  from  the  last  Sunday  in 
October  1974  through  the  last  Sunday  in 
February  1975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  wine 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Tunney 
and  myself  be  withdiawn  from  the  day- 
light saving  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suppoit 
the  amending  of  the  Emergency  Day- 
light Saving  Time  Energy  Conser\-atlon 
Act  of  1973  to  provide  relief  from  year- 
roimd  daylight  saving  time  during  the 
4  darkest  months  of  winter:  November, 
December,  January,  and  February. 

As  I  indicated  previously,  I  would  pre- 
fer that  6  months  be  exempted  from 
year-round  DST,  but  feel  that  any  short- 
ening is  better  than  keeping  it  year- 
round. 

The  recent  Departanent  of  Transpor- 
tation study  indicated  that  vei-y  little 
energy  was  saved  by  the  Imposition  of 
year-round  DST. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  it  is  in- 
herently dangerous  to  have  so  maui' 
young  childi-en  going  to  school  in  tlie 
dark  of  winter,  I  am  happy  to  support 
this  compromise  measure  of  eliminating 
the  4  darkest  months  from  daylight  sav- 
ing time.  However  I  continue  to  suppoi-t 
legislation  I  cosponsored  earlier  this  year 
that  would  impose  DST  only  between  Me- 
morial Day  and  September  30. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  acting 
on  this  4 -month  exemption  before  the 
winter  months  arrive  tuid  thousands  of 
school-age  childi-en  are  forced  to  wait 
In  the  dark  for  buses  that  will  take  them 
to  school.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be    no    am?r.dment    to    be    ppDiosed. 


the  queaiion  is  on  the  Ihiid  reading  and 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  16102>  was  ordered  to 
a  thiad  reading,  was  read  the  tliird  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Ml-.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Prei;Ident,  I 
move  to  lay  tliat  motion  en  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  W45 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
buegett  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.icciion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1975 

The  Senate  continued  w  ith  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1131)  making  fui-ther  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

UN'ANi:.I0CS-C0N3EJ<T  REQUESTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propoimd  a  series  of  unanimous- 
consent  requests.  • 

Pending  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk>  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
his  amendment  be  voted  on  immediately 
after  the  vote  on  the  trraty.  the  vote  on, 
which  shall  occur  approximately  at  4 
o'clock,  or  a  little  thereafter. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  that  would  preclude, 
as  I  imderstand  it,  a  motion  to  table  the 
Abomezk  amendment?  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  not  pre- 
clude a  motion  to  table  any  amendment 
on  the  basis  of  the  unanimous-consent 
request  I  am  making.  That  Is  in  order. 
That  is  a  prerogative  of  any  individual 
Senator.  "'        / 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  Uke  to  be  sui-e 
that  that  is  understood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  observe,  as  stated,  it  would  pre- 
clude a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  motions  to  tabic  be  considered  in 
the  asi'eement. 

J?.Ir.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
ser\ing  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  v.ant  to  suggest  that  it  might 
be  appropriate  to  allocate  5  minutes  to  a 
side  so  that  the  people  here  will  know 
exactlv  what  the  amendment  does. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  limit  of  10  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
the  Abourezk  amendment  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  prior  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  how  do  we 
know  we  have  an  agreement  or  not,  when 
we  say,  subject  to  the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  trying  to  get 
things  going  rather  than  have  a  recess 
and  wa.^te  tune  After  all,  we  are  looking 
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o.^po.-e  the  cmencnient  o 
f  fr'i  South  DaV.otc-. . 

Ivir.  MANSriELD.  Ma 
Sanaior  will  yield,  thr.t  £ 
p.:id  Senator  Pell  nrc  tot 
City.  I  understand. 

Iv'r.  GPvIFFIN.  Yer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Beca 
has  been  called  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
at  4  o'clock. 

rir.  JIcCLELLAN.  They  ^rc  here 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now 
I  repeat  my  request,  with 
the  distinguished  Senatod  from  South 
Dakota:  That  in  addition,  tlicre  be  a  10- 
rj:inute  period  for  explanations,  tlie  time 
to  be  equally  divided  bet v\  sen  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  tVie  s  jon.sor  of  the 
omendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  m  ijority  leader 
v.il!  perm.it  me.  I  still  am  not  satisfied 
thPt  I  am  adeo.uately  piotectii.g  the 
r  ghts  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Javits'  in  allowing  oily  5  minutes 
to  oppose  tlie  Abourer:,k  amendment, 
which  would  cut  off  aid  t^  Israel,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Does 
ha"'  e  a  suggestion' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Since  we 
the  a&.rcenient  subject  to 
of  the  Senator  from  Sc^th  Dakota 
eirlier.  I  wonder  if  we  could  ^lot  allow  the 
Senator  from  New  York  s4me  time,  20 
minutes,  or  .something,  which  he  could 
waive  if  lie  did  not  u.se  it  dr  desire  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  o  exceed  20 
minutes  to  the  Senator  fron  New  York, 
and  5  minutes  to  tiie  Senate  r  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  ]  l^ave  5  min- 
utes over  here? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  5  minutes  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Resening  the  right 
to  object 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  only  v.&nt  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  do  n  )t  need  more. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Se  iator  Javits 
might  want  to  talk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  No  objection  is  heard,  and  it 
i?  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Jr.  President. 
I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
licm  Arkansas  <Mr.  McCl  tllan  • ,- if  the 
Acjure.k  amendment  is  dt.  er.ted  intends 
tj  cJI^'r  f-n  amendment  t(  the  Church 
r-r-'cndment,  I  ask  una  limous  con- 
sent-  

l/ir.  McCLELLAN.  Whether  it  is  de- 
fer.ted  or  not.  It  is  not  ccnnected  with 
it,  L^ut  I  do  have  an  amendment  If  the 
Ci.:irch  amendment  is  not  abled.  then  I 
wii:  want  to  offer  an  arne  idment  to  It. 


I'lr.  P'ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ur..''ninious  consent  that  there  be  a  lime 
limit  of  40  minutes  attached  thereto,  to 
t;:c  upcominp  McClellan  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  ciVided  between  the 
manrgcr  of  the  bill  and  the  minority 
icadcr.  or  v.ho!''iever  he  may  desigiiate. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
se:\irg  the  right  to  object,  if  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  motion  to  table,  and  I  am.  ad- 
vised that  there  will  be — I  do  not  knovv 
if  the  request  includes  thi.s  cr  not — it 
might  be  belt?''  i'  the  motion  to  table 
vere  voted  upon  before  my  amerdment 
were  ^oted  upon,  to  sa'.e  tl;o  time  of  the 
Senate.  Then  if  the  Church  amendment 
is  tabled,  there  is  no  need 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  ripht  to  object,  I  would  like  also 
to  sjjeak  to  the  same  point.  Earlier.  I 
raised  the  cv!°stion  v,-hether  or  not  the 
agree ;".ienis  we  we'-e  entering  into  v.ould 
in  aiiy  way  affect  the  right  to  make  a 
motion  to  table.  Of  covrse.  if  a  motion 
were  iviadc  to  table  the  Church  amend- 
ment ?t  any  point,  it  would  take  with  it, 
as  I  understand  it.  the  Abourezk  amend- 
ment, if  it  were  pending  at  that  time. 

I  would  like  to  be  sure  that  in  this 
atreemcnt  '.\  e  are  not  tailing  away  or  pre- 
cluding a  Senator  from  making  a  motion 
to  table  the  Church  amendment  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  cooper- 
ate in  every  way  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  working  out  a  unani- 
mous consent.  I  am  not  asking  for  any 
inordinate  length  of  time,  but  I  would 
want  to  be  protected  in  my  right  to  de- 
fend the  amendment  against  a  tabling 
motion.  Any  time  reserved  for  that  pur- 
pose .should  be  done  so  in  such  a  fashion 
tliat  tlie  tabling  motion  would  not  cut 
off  that  right. 

In  other  words.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
preempted  from  such  time  as  is  allocated 
to  a  discussion  of  my  amendment  by  a 
premature  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  it  is  understood 
tiiat  the  tabling  motion  would  come  at 
the  end  of  the  period  of  debate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  that  is  understood.  I 
ha-e  no  objection  to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  i.-*  the  usual 
procediu-c.  LTnder  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
once  an  agreement  is  reached,  before  a 
final  vote,  tabling  or  otherwise  occurred, 
all  time  has  to  be  used  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  Chair 
what  is  being  requested,  or  ask  the  major- 
ity leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Go  ahead.  That  is 
what  you  are  paid  for.  [Laughter.! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  unani- 
mous-conscnt  request  has  been  made  by 
the  majority  leader  on  the  amendment 
by  Senator  McClella.n  to  the  Church 
amendment  that  the  time  be  limited  to 
40  minutes,  20  minutes  en  each  side.  The 
question  was  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
might  preclude  a  tabling  motion  at  that 
point.  The  majority  leader  said  it  would 
not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  tabling  motion  is  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEBr-A4«Wing 
motion  would  be  in  order. 
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Mr.  JAv^TS.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tiio  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atcr  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  tlie  rule  of  germ.ano- 
n^r.-s  applicable  to  thc-^e  amendments?  Is 
iliis  an  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.  I  do  not  care  v.hether  they  are  cr 
not  because  I  will  vote  a£.ain?t  the  biil 
ai.vwa}-. 

T:-.e  PRUSICZNG  officer.  The  rule 
of  eermrncniss  can  alwr.ys  be  raised. 

I.ir.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
c;u:i-t-  a^  to  the  attitude  ol  the  Appropiia- 
.ions  Committee  on  the  Church  amer.d- 
r^ienl  ? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  It  is  not  tabled.  I 
vil;  L."  seeki.ig  f.r.  amendment  to  it.  Ivly 
attitut'e  will  be  c.cie:';vi:i:.ed  somewhat  b.v 
th.-.t.  My  original  attitude  is  that  I  di'd 
not  want  this  joint  resolution  amended. 
I  vould  like  to  go  into  conference  with  a 
comparatively  clean  resolution  so  we 
could  6.\^  pose  of  this  matter.  But  I  cannot 
c  r.trol  Senators  offering  amendments. 

Mr.  JA\^TS.  Vve  do  not  know  at  this 
time  whether  the  committee  is  SE^ainst 
the  Ci.incir  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  It  was  not  before 
the  committee.  There  is  no  way  for  me 
to  know.  I  can  say  this,  that  I  certainly 
cannot  vote  for  it  in  its  present  form.  I 
do  not  intend  to  vote  for  it,  frankly,  be- 
cause I  want  to  try  to  keep  a  clean 
resolution. 

If  there  are  no  other  amendments,  and 
I  conid  get  it  am.ended  like  I  want  to,  I 
would  be  villing  to  tfke  it  to  conference. 
But  if  there  are  a  lot  of  other  amend- 
ment-:. I  v.tll  not  open  up  a  floodgate  to 
amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment to  the  Church  amendment  of 
knowledge  to  us? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  can  advi.se  the 
Senator  what  it  is.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  <Mr.  Churck*  would  preclude  in 
I'is  amendment  any  forna  of  aid,  includ- 
nig  cash  sales  to  certain  countries  he  has 
named,  oil  producing  countries.  I  would 
want  to  amend  that  so  as  to  exclude  cash 
5  ales,  where  we  have  $1,200,000,000  in 
contemplation  in  cash  sales  in  military 
supplies  to  these  countries.  I  would  want 
to  exclude  also  Public  Law  480  .seles,  be- 
cause that  means  a  great  deal  to  our 
economy.  Those  two  things  I  would  want 
excluded. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  first  as  to  the  cash  sales  to  the 
military,  but  does  not  want  to  accept 
a  pro\'ision  with  respect  to  Public  Law 
480. 

Did  I  state  it  correctly? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  just  v.  anted  to  advi.  for 
the  information  of  tlie  Senator  from  New 
York,  that  my  amendment  goes  to  all 
forms  of  aid.  As  presently  written  it  does 
not.  in  my  opinion,  exclude  cash  sales, 
but  it  would  include  subsidy  sales  or  any 
other  form  of  aid  for  which  appropriated 
funds  would  be  used.  With  that  clarifica- 
tion, I  agree  with  the   Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  IDakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  If  I  could  express  the 
views  of  the  minority  of  the  Appropria- 
tions   Committee,    I    believe    they    are 
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against  adding  amendments  to  the  bill. 
We  are  trying  to  get  a  clean  bill 
if  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So,  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
unlikely  that  this  amendment  would  be 
accepted  by  tlie  committee,  even  if 
amended,  if  the  minority  objected,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Docs  this  in  any  way  deal 
with  the  Abourezk  amendment,  v>luch  i ; 
to  a  special  country? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thot  is  the  first 
amendment  as  to  which  a§reeriicnt  has 
aheady  been  reached,  20  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  South.Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  have  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  I  mig'.it  respond  *i 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  the  Abou- 
rezk amendment  to  the  Church  am.end- 
ment  is  to  include  Isiael  and  tr.ke  our 
the  proviso  that  thii  aid  ?hall  lioL  go  to 
countries  uuless  they  are  lowering  tiie 
price  of  oil. 

Mr..JAVITS.  And  that  amendment  has 
been  agreed  to?  A  unaitimotis  consent 
has  already  been  agreed  to? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  On  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  gather  the  allocation  to 
me  of  the  time  is  simply  V\hat  th-,-  ma- 
jority leader  is  doing  right  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  The  Senator  hrs 
20  minutes  at  the  instisation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  Republican  le.ider.  who 
was  looking  after  his  interest  v.liile  he 
was  elsewhere. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  v.ns  just  clcvp.,>tt:i'.s. 

Then  with  the  understanding  that  on 
the  Church  amendment,  which  would 
carry  with  it  the  Abourezk  amcndm.ent, 
a  motion  to  table  will  be  in  order,  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  President.  I  inquiied  earlier 
about  the  right  to  move  to  table  the 
Church  amendment  some  time  ago,  about 
12  o'clock,  and  I  v.as  told  that  I  would 
have  that  right.  I  belie\e  I  was  told  by 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct,  ar.d 
it  has  been  reiterated  since. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  understand 
that  that  meant  alter  all  kinds  of  other 
amendments  had  been  put  on  it.  I 
thought  I  would  have  the  right  to  move 
to  table  the  Church  amendment  in  the 
beginning,  when  it  was  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  Senator  eould 
wove  to  table  the  Cliurch  amendment 
between  non'  and  4  o'clock,  if  he  desired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  all  these 
amendments  being  threatened  on  it,  I 
w.^nt  to  move  lo  table  the  Church 
a.n^ndment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  re.^erv- 
in?  the  right  to  object.  I  point  out  to  tiie 
Senatjr  that  my  amendment  is  not 
tin  pending  amendment.  The  pending 
amendment  is  the  Abourezk  amendment 
to  the  Church  amendment.  Therefore.  I 
question  that  a  motion  to  table  would  lie 
until  after  the  Senate  has  di.^posed  of 
the  Abourezk  amendment. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  a  parlimentary  in- 
quiry, 1.S  it  possible  for  the  Abourezk 
amendment,  which  Is  an  amendment  to 
the  church  amendment,  to  be  pending  il 
the  church  amendment  is  not  pending? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Church  amend- 
ment is  pending,  but  the  Abourezk 
amendment  has  been  offered  to  it. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  A  motion  to  table  is  in 
order  at  any  time.  Is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Church  amendment  v.-otild  be  pending. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  it  is  in  order.  I 
move  to  table  the  Church  amcndmen':. 

IvTr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidevit.  I 
0 -k  for  th.e  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  th.e 
t-tbling  motion  occur  afier  the  vote  on 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlio  Ciiair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  50  ordered. 


LEGISLA  riViJ  FROCRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  nvke  an  announcement  to  the  Senate. 

I  had  anticipated  that  it  might,  be 
poi.sir.'.e  to  biing  up  Calendar  No.  1123, 
Senate  Resolution  399;  Calendar  No. 
1125.  S.  4016;  and  Calendar  No.  1126. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  240  immediately 
following  the  disposition  cf  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  However.  I  find  that 
that  is  not  po.ssibie  because  of  circum- 
stances over  which  I  have  r.o  control.  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  in 
view  of  this,  as  soon  as  the  continuing 
resolution  is  disiJosed  of.  the  Senate  will 
return  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1083.  S.  3394,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Me.y  I  say,  further,  that  the  Senate 
may  well  face  a  Saturday  se.ssion. 

Mjv  I  ;ay.  fuither.  that  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  will  depend  upon  clearing  the 
calendar  of  the  three  tape  measures,  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution— because  I  think  all  those  are 
pertinent  and  should  be  attended  to — 
and.  hopefully,  the  nomination  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  State,  if  it  is  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Could  the  distinguished  acting  Repub- 
lican leader  give  the  Senate  some  infor- 
mal t  ion  on  that? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  moie  appropriate,  as  the  majority 
leader  realises,  if  the  question  were  ad- 
dre.s.ed  to  the  iiiajority  whip,  who  ai.-«o 
serves  on  the  committe  and  perhaps 
could  speak  for  tiie  chairman  of  liie 
committee,  Mr.  Cannon. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee has  completed  its  hearings,  tiiat 
the  FBI  report  is  in,  and  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  audit  is  in.  But  cer- 
tain income  tax  information  has  been 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
Would  lake  a  long  time  for  that  joint 
committee  of  Congress  to  send  up  its  re- 
port. We  are  awaiting  the  leporl,  as  I 
undeivstand  it.  Perhaps  the  majority  wnip 
can  add  to  tliat. 


Mr.  .^lOBERT  C.  BVRD.  I  cannot  add 
anvthinc. 

Mr.  J. WITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  j-ield, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  With  r^^speca  to  S.  4016, 
"hich  is  the  tapes  and  Presidentinl  pa- 
per.s  bill,  which  the  majority  leader  men- 
tioned, quit-  properly,  as  being  an  urgent 
matter — I  believe  that  I  am  the  only 
mem.ber  cf  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  in  the  Ciiamber  at  the  mo- 
ment— v,ou!d  the  majority  le:ider  have 
any  idea  where  it  would  foi'ow?  Is  that 
one  of  the  mensiuc^  that  Is  bog:..td  down 
for  an;,  reavon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-e.<iden*.  o-.i 
the  ba^is  ci  the  situation  v  inch  has  de- 
veloped. It  will  be  imoossiblt  to  brin?  it 
up  before  Ihursrtay.  It  would  be  my  in- 
tention at  the  first  opportunity  to  brir< 
it  up.  onre  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  dis- 
posed of. 

I  wish  there  wculd  be  no  de'!ay  in  the 
consideration  of  foreign  aid:  but  if  there 
Ls,  it  wculd  be  my  intention  to  go  on  a 
two-tvack  system,  and  in  that  way  take 
foreign  aid  ef>rly  in  the  morninp.  early 
afternoon,  and  then  take  up  the  tapes 
mea<;ure. 

We  are  £,oini;  to  have  to  face  up  to 
tliis.  aiid  v.?  miglit  as  ^^•ell  do  it  now.   ■ 


FURTHER  CONTINCING  APPRCPRI- 
ATION.S,   ICTJ 

Tlie  Senate  continued  v,  ith  the  consid- 
eration  of  the  Joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res. 
1131'  miakina;  further  contimiin;;  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1975.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  cr?AKSTON.  Mr.  Presidenr.  in 
order  to  expedite  the  business  of  the 
Senate  Senator  E.\gleton  and  I  are  eager 
to  a^rce  to  unanimous-consent  ajTec- 
mcnts  on  our  .nmenc'ments  at  this  lim.^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Senator  Encletok's 
am.endment  is  first. 

Mr.  E.A.GLETON.  A  half  hour— 15  min- 
utes to  a  side. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  resra-v- 
int^  the  rigiit  to  object,  as  Senators  real- 
ize. Senator  Brooke  has  a  strong  interest 
in  the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Eagleton.  Unfortunately,  he  cannot  be 
here  tcday.  He  is  on  the  committee.  The 
language  in  the  resolution  as  reported  Js 
tl:e  language,  as  I  understand  it.  or 
tiie  Senator  from  ?.Iassachu.setts  <Mf. 
Bbooke '  . 

It  would  be  acceptubic  if  wc  could  go 
Phead  wit'n  some  agreement  '•oricerniuT 
^otin.i;  on  the  am.jndment  oi  Senitjr 
C.RANSi  o.v  tonicht  and.  hopeft.llv.  hold 
over  the  Eagletcn  ^-mendmcnt  voce  uncil 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  faced  with  a  deadline  oh  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  May  I  say  that  nhen 
a  Senator  submits  an  amendment  and 
he  knows  that  it  v.ill  be  a  subject  for 
discussion  and  debate,  when  he  has  had 
plenty  of  notice.  I  think  that  the  institu- 
tion of  tlie  Senate  collectively  ought  to 
go  ahead. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  oppose  the  Eaglcton  amendment 
and  to  do  what  I  can  in  behalf  of  the 
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Brooke  amendment.  Thlsl  Is  the  issue 
which  I  think  should  be  faced  up  to  to- 
day, not  tomorrow;  because  beginning 
tomorrow  we  will  have  a  Idpse  so  far  as 
all  Government  payments,  salaries,  and 
tlie  like  are  concerned. 

We  have  a  very  sizable  representation 
of  Uie  Senate  in  attendance  today.  Many 
Senators  came  back  becauce  they  knew 
there  were  going  to  be  votas,  and  It  was 
stated  publicly  that  the  fir$t  vote  would 
not  occur  before  4  oclocl^.  So  nobody 
really  has  any  excuse. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  Presi^enL,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  goiiig  lo  defer  to 
tlie  ranking  member  on  tiie  full  com- 
mittee and  on  the  subcomniittce  to  make 
the  judgment  which  I  thiik  should  be 
made. 

Mr.  IvIANSriELD.  Whc  likewise,  I 
think,  supported  and  pu.shcd  that  par- 
ticular amendment,  if  I  ira  not  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Presidem ,  I  iiave  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  our  ranking 
member  on  the  full  committee.  Senator 
Young,  and  he  and  I  feel  that  in  all 
the  circumstances,  while  wc(  would  Like  to 
have  the  Senator  fiom  Massachusetts 
here,  we  did  join  him  in  tlie  committee, 
as  did  the  majority  leader. Iwe  feel  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  and  the 
requirements  of  passing  tlxs  resolution 
before  the  previous  one  exiires  override 


other  considerations,  and 
prepared  to  go  ahead  witli 
agreement  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would 
care  to  set  a  reasonable  period  of  time? 

Mr.    YOUNG.    A    half    h^ur    on    oiu' 
tide. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  nit  knov. 
much  time  anyone  wants. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  is^e  is  pretty 
clear. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    I    thfck    Senator 
Eagleton  suggested  15  mini  tes  on  each 


e  would  be 
reasonable 

the  Senator 


how 


minutes  to- 


be  amend- 


not  sure  I 

minutes  on 
Ten  minutes 


.side,  but  he  talked  about  15 

day.  I  suggest  that  the  opro|it.ion  sliould 

have  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  There  might 
nients.  J 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Ten  |  minutes  on 
any  amendment  thereto,    j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  haifl  hour  on  the 
amendment  and  10  minutes  on  an 
amendiTient  to  the  amcndrient. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    I   an 
understand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Thirt 
the  Eagleton  amendment, 
on  any  an.endments  to  fcmcndments 
motions,  or  appeals  thereto,  the  time 
lo  be  equally  divided  betw(  en  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  s]  onsor  of  the 
^amendment  or  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hud 
minuies  to  a  side,  and  I  wi^  compromise 
on  20. 

Mr.  ?>f.^NSFIELD.  I  chaise  it.  On  the 
L&5letcn  amendment- 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Ten  nr 
amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  chanfee  my  unanl- 
mouG-consent  request  accordingly.  Forty 


suggested  30 


nutcs  on  any 


minutes  on  the  Eagleton  amendment  and 
10  minutes  on  motions,  appeals,  and 
amendments  to  the  amendment,  tlie  time 
to  be  equally  divided  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing tlie  right  to  object,  Is  it  understood, 
as  it  was  with  regard  to  the  previous 
agreement,  that  motions  to  table  are  not 
precluded? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  Included  in 
all  my  unanimous-consent  requests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFlfcLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  same  agree- 
ment apply  to  the  Cranston  amendment, 
on  the  same  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  1  hour 
on  the  Kennedy  amendment,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  with  a  minimum  of  10  min- 
utes, equally  divided,  on  the  same  basis, 
for  any  amendments  to  the  amendment, 
motions,  or  appeals. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  know 
why  that  amendment  should  be  given 
.special  favor  over  the  others. 

Mr.  MANSFIEL©.  I  will  change  that, 
aiid  I  will  try  to  convince  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  it  be  40  min- 
utes and  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  merely  wish  to  make  sure  of 
what  the  rules  are. 

We  have,  by  unanimous  consent,  al- 
ready agreed  to  handle  various  amend- 
ments to  these  continuing  resolutions. 
Some  of  us  are  very  frank  to  say  that 
v.e  do  not  want  any  amendments  or  con- 
tinuing resolutions. 

We  have  always  been  told  that  the 
Senate  can  do  anything  it  wants  to  by 
unanimous  consent.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  quite  understood  the  majority  leader 
whether  he  said  tl'.at  under  the  rules,  a 
motion  to  table  would  be  out  of  oi'der 
until  the  time  had  been  used  or  surren- 
dered, or  whether  he  v.as  simply  saying 
that  customarily,  that  is  done  and  his 
unanimous-consent  request  was  made 
v.:»h  thnt  contemplation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thought  that  under 
the  rules,  any  Member  of  the  Senate, 
regardless  of  time  limitation  or  anything 
else,  could  move  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, except  that  if  unanimous  consent  is 
agreed  to,  covering  the  time  limitation, 
the  Chair  has  ruled  time  and  again  that 
that  time  has  to  be  used  up  or  given  bock 
before  a  vote  may  take  place. 

Tlie  motion  to  table  is  in  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Eventually,  but  it  can- 
not be  exercised  until  all  the  time  has 
been  either  used  or  surrendered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right,  except 
that  I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr.  FuiBricHT) 


is  going  to  offer  a  motion  to  table  the 
amendment,  which  has  been  held  in 
abeyance  temporarily. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  already  of- 
fered the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  has  been  held 
in  abeyance,  temporarily. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Apparently  there  will  be 
no  time  given  to  the  Church  Amend- 
ment owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  lias  already  made 
the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  will  make  the 
motion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thhik  he  has  made  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  he  had  made  the 
motion,  we  could  not  be  talking  about  it, 
so  it  is  being  held  in  abeyance. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  it  is  bein-  held  in 
abeyance,  then  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  at  least  give  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Church  amendment  an 
opportunity,  as  has  already  been  given 
on  other  amendments,  for  a  reasonable 
time  for  discussion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Wo  debated  it  at 
length  this  morning.  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  thinks  any  more  people  will 
be  here. 

I  am  ready  to  vote  now. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  all  I  am 
asking  is  the  same  length  of  time  that 
others  have  been  given  in  connection 
Willi  their  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  just  temporarily,  I  a-^k 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  half 
hour  on  the  Chmch  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiciiT  > .  or  whoever  tliey  may  desig- 
nate, and  that  debate  on  the  Church 
a:r»endme:it  conclude  at  not  later  than 
10  minutes  to  4,  so  that  a  quonam  call 
may  occur  to  prepare  for  a  vote  c:i  the 
Licaty. 

Then,  after  that  vote  is  concluded,  the 
'.  ote  will  immediately  occur  on  the  tablhig 
motion  of  ihe  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
tiie  Ciiuicli  amendment. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  the 
acting  Republican  leader,  I  ask  if  it  is 
possible  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  votes 
which  might  be  piling  up,  to  have,  after 
the  first  15-rainute  vote,  a  10-minute 
limitation?  There  is  one  Senator  he 
.•hould  contact,  but  if  he  will  get  that, 
we  shall  try  to  make  that  request  later. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  can  go  ahead. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
con-sent  thac,  after  the  first  lominute 
vote  beginning  at  4  o'clock  or  there- 
abouts, all  votes  thereafter  be  limited  to 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
WcicKEP).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Reserving  the  right 
10  object,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  parlia- 
mentary question. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  10-minute 
vote,  and  I  shall  so  state.  I  should  like  to 
inquire  of  the  Chair  if  I  am  con-ect  that 
we  have  already  agreed  upon  3  hours 
and  40  minutes  of  debate  on  the  reso- 
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lution  and  the  amendment  thereto? 
There  is  no  agreement  on  the  resolution 
itself  as  to  time  as  yet,  but  3  hours  and 
40  minutes,  if  I  am  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  reply- 
ir.g  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  there  is.  of  course,  no  time 
limit  on  the  bill.  We  have  a  definite  120 
minutes  allocated  to  three  amendments, 
but,  of  course,  ue  do  not  know  what  mo- 
tions or  appeals  will  occur.  Therefore.  I 
do  not  agree  that  there  are  definitely  3 
hours  and  40  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  the  Chair 
omitted  one  40-2ninute  agreement.  Was 
the  Kennedy  amendment  included? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
one  of  the  3  40-minute  periods  to  which 
the  Chair  has  referred. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  I  have  four  45- 
minute  periods  here. 

According  to  my  figmes,  we  have  3 
hours  and  40  minutes,  which  does  not 
include  any  voting  time,  nor  does  it 
Include  any  10-minute  limits  on  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  we  have  sonie- 
tlilng  over  4  hours  here  at  least. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  is  agreed 
to  on  the  matter  of  10-minute  votes 
after  the  vote  of  15  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  In 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock 
tomoiTow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 


VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS'  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1974 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  12628. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Weicker)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  12628)  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  edu- 
cational assistance,  and  special  train- 
ing allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  other  persons;  to  make  improve- 
ments In  the  educational  assistance  pro- 
grams; and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propo.seci  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  engrossed  amendment 
to  the  text  of  the  bill,  insert:  That  this  Act 
nKiy  be  cited  as  the  "Vienam  Era  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1974". 

TITLE  1— VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
AND      EDUCATIONAL      AND      TRAINING 
ASSISTANCE     ALLOWANCE     RATE     AD- 
JUSTMENTS 
Sec.    101.    Chapter   31    of   title   38.   United 

States  Code,  is  aiueiided  as  follows: 


(1)  by  inserting  in  section  1501(2)  a 
comma  and  "all  appropriate  Individual  i;^ed 
tutorial   assistance,"  after  "counseling"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  section  1502(a)  all 
after  "If  such  disability"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "arose  out  of  service  during 
World  War  II  or  thereafter.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  table  contaUi»"d  in 
sec'.iKjn  1504(b)   to  read  as  follo\v£; 


"Column  I 


Tvpenf 

trai'ii  £ 


Column  Column  Column 
II  ;il  iV 


Coliimii 

V 


Mo  (li"-  One  tie-  T.vo(!e-    Moteth.n 

penrt-      peiKl-     pend-        twode- 

enU         e:i       e^'ts      pendents 


The 

" 

amouiK  in 

column 

IV.  plus 

the  fol- 

lowing 

for  eacfi 

dependent 

iM  excess 

of  two: 

Institute  ,ial; 

■*      Full-time   -     - 

$?01 

5.243 

$293 

$n 

Th.ee-q'j.^tler-tiiiie 

151 

183 

221 

17 

Half-time _. 

100 

Vci 

147 

11 

F J  ni  cooperative,  ap- 

(irentice.  o.'  other 

on-job  training: 

Full-time _   . 

175 

212 

2)5 

17  •. 

Sec  102.  Chapter  34  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence  of 
section  1677(b)  "$220"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$260"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
section  1682(a)  (1)  to  read  as  follows: 


"Column  I 


T>pe  of  program 


Column  Column  Column 
II  III  IV 


Column 
V 


tlo  de-  One  de-  Two  de-    More  than 

pend-     pend-     pend-        tv;o  de- 

ents         enf        en'.s      pendents 


Inslilutional: 

Full-time J?70  J321  $365 

Three-quarter- 
time 203  240  275 

Half-time 135  160  182 

Cooperative 217  255  289 


The 

amount  in 

column 

IV,  plus 

the  tol- 

lowing 

for  each 

dependent 

in  exces: 

of  two: 

$22 


17 
11 
17" 


(3)  by  striking   out   in  section   1682ib) 
"$220"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$260  '; 

(4)  by  amending  the  table  contained   in 
section  1682(c)  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 


"Column  I 


Basis 


Column  06!umn  Column 


mn  06l 


III 


IV 


Column 
V 


Fjll-!ime...      

Thiee-quarler-time. 
Half-time 


Mo  de-  One  de-  Two  de-    More  than 

pend-     pend-     pend-        two  de- 

ents         eot       ei<ts     pendents 


The 
amouni  in 
column 
IV,  plus 
the  fol- 
lowing 
for  each 
dependent 
ii'  excess 
ol  tAo: 
$17 
n 


$217 
163 
109 


$255 
19! 
128 


$289 
218 
lib 


and 

(,5)  by  striking  cut  in  section  l6P6i'jj 
■■$220"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  therof  "$260". 

Sfc.  103.  Chapter  35  of  title  38.  Uui  ed 
S'.aiCo  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows; 


(1)  by  amending  section  1732(a)(1)  to 
read  us  fellows: 

"(aid)  The  educational  allowance  on  be- 
h;".lf  of  an  eligible  person  who  is  pnr.suing  a 
program  of  education  con-sistlng  ot  institii- 
Itonai  courses  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate 
prescribed  in  section  1682ia»(l)  of  thij  title 
for  tull-time.  three-quarter-time,  or  hall- 
time  pursuit,  as  appropriate,  o:  an  iiistltu- 
lioual  program  hy  an  eligible  veteran  with 
no  dependents. ': 

(2)  by  strii;ing  out  in  .section  1732ia)(2) 
a'l  r.fter  and  including  "of  (A)"  and  inserc- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "prescribed.  In  section 
1682(b;(2)  of  This  title  for  less-tha'.i-hai;- 
tlme  pursuit  of  an  in.-,tuutional  program  by 
an  eligible  veteran."; 

i3)  by  striking  out  in  section  1732(bi 
"$177  ■  and  insertHig  lu  lieu  thereof  "$209"; 
and 

(4)  by  amending  section  1742(a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a>  While  the  eligible  person  k  enrolled 
in  and  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  special 
restorative  trainhig.  the  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  behalf  of  such 
person  a  special  training  allowance  computed 
at  the  basic  rate  of  $260  per  month.  If  the 
cltarges  for  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to  any 
such  course  are  more  than  $82  per  calendpr 
month,  the  basic  monthly  allowance  may  be 
increased  by  the  amount  that  such  charges 
e:iceed  $82  a  month,  upon  election  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  tlie  eligible  person  to 
have  such  person's  period  of  entitlement 
reduced  by  one  day  for  each  $8.69  that  the 
special  training  allowance  paid  e.vceeds  the 
basic  monthly  allowance.". 

Slc.  104.  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  section  1786(a)  (2i 
"$220"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$260"; 

(2)  by  am.ending  the  table  contained  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1787(b)  to  r^ad  as 
follows : 


"Column  I 


Column  Column  Column 
II  III  IV 


Column 
V 


•  Periods  Of  frainiiig 


No  de-  O.ie  de-  Two  de-    More  than 

pend-     pend-     pend-       two  de- 

ents         ent       ents     pendents 


Fir:l  6  mo  iths $139 

Second  6  months H2 

Third  5  months S5 

Fourth  and  any 

succeeding  6-rriOnt!) 

periods J? 


$:i2 
164 
117 


70 


The 

amount  in 

column 

IV.  plus 

the  tol- 

lovving 

for  each 

dependent 

in  excess 

of  t  AG . 

$232  $9 

18<  9 

n?         s 


9-1 


an-f 


(3i  h\-  amendiits  .sec.lon  I787(bi(2.  to 
read  as  loUovs: 

"(2i  The  monthly  training  assistance  al- 
lowance of  an  eligible  person  pursuing  a  pro- 
prar\  described  under  subsection  (a)  snail 
be  computed  at  the  rate  prescribed  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  for  an  eli;iible 
veteran  with  lio  dependents  pvirsuing  such 
a  cotirse.". 

Sec-.  105.  (a)  Th.?  Administrator  shall  carry 
out  directly  a  thorovigh  study  and  investigr,- 
tion  of  the  administrative  dilTiculties  and 
opportunities  or  abuse  thut  would  be  oc- 
casior.ed  by  enactment  of  some  form  of  vari- 
able tuition  assistance  allowance  program. 
WTih  reference  to  such  difficulties  ai:d  abi:ses 
e.xpevienceti  by  the  Veterans"  Administration 
after  the  cud  of  World  War  II  in  carrying  out 
tlie  provisions  of  Veterans'  Retjulation  Num- 
bered 1(a),  relating  lo  the  payment  of  tui- 
tion atid  related  expenses  lor  v?tera:is  of 
World  War  II  pursuii;g  a  program  of  educa- 
tion or  trainijiig  tuider  the  Seivicemeu's  Re- 
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adjustiTient  Act  of  1944.  and  ts  any  such  dif- 
JicuUlPs  and  abuses  presentl  '  being  experi- 
enced by  the  Veterans'  Adi  ilnlstratlou  In 
carrying  out  existing  tuition  asslstaiic*  pro- 
erams  under  title  38,  Unite  1  States  Code, 
including  chapter  31  vocatlc  nal  rehabilita- 
tion, coriefpondence  courses,  flight  training 
and  PREP,  and  of  ways  in  v,  liich  any  such 
difficulties  and  abuses  could  be  avoided  or 
mHiimlzed  through  legislative  or  administra- 
tive p.ctii..n  so  as  to  ensure  I  n  e.vpeditlous, 
orderly,  and  effective  implcmc  titation  of  any 
tuition  assistance  allowance    irogram. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  stu  ly  and  Investi- 
gation required  by  subsectlo:  i  (a),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consult  with  and  solicit  the 
views  and  suggestions  of  intt:  ?sted  veterans" 
organization-s.  education,ii  gn  up.s  and  asro- 
cllktlon.s,  persons  receiving  as  ilstance  ut\der 
chapters  31,  3t.  35  and  36  of  ■  Ule  38,  United 
States  Code,  other  Federal  de  jnrtments  and 
agencies,  and  other  Interestec    parties. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shal  report  to  the 
Congresa  and  the  President  lot  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  ens  ctment  of  this 
Act  on  the  results  of  the  studj  and  investiga- 
tion carried  out  under  this  sec  tlon.  including 
any  recommendations  lor  leg  Islative  or  ad- 
ministrative action. 

)     TITLE  ir— EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE 
•  PROGRAM  ADJUETJ  :eNTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  lC52(a)  (  [)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  iz  ament  ed  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  c  '  such  section 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '  unless  at  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  comj  letion  of  .si'ch 
period  of  active  duty  for  tra  ning  such  In- 
dividual served  on  active  duty  for  a  conoccu- 
tlve  period  of  one  year  or  moi«  (not  Includ- 
ing any  service  as  a  cadet  or  r»id:.hlpman  at 
one  of  the  ser\-!ce  academies)  ". 

Sec.  202.  Section  1673  of  tl  le  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  folI(  ws: 

(1)  by  amending:  subsectic  i  (a)  (2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

•'(2)  any  sales  or  sales  manas  ement  course 
which  does  not  provide  specia  Ized  training 
Within  a  specific  vocational  fit  id.  or  in  any 
other  course  with  a  vocational  ibjectlve,  un- 
less the  eligible  veteran  or  tie  institution 
offering  such  course  submits  Justification 
showing  that  at  least  one-half  If  the  persons 
who  completed  such  covirse  ov|r  the  preced- 
ing two-year  pcrlcd.  and  wh<J  are  not  un- 
avillable  for  employment,  have  been  em- 
ployed la  the  occupatiomil  J  c.Ttc^ory  for 
which  the  course  was  de.^igiid  to  provide 
training  (but  iji  computing  Ae  number  of 
persons  who  completed  such  <iur.--e  over  any 
such  two-year  period,  there  slall  not  be  in- 
cluded the  niunber  of  pcrs(  ns  who  com- 
pleted such  course  with  as!  Istance  under 
this  title  while  sening  en  act  ve  duty);  or"; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  srbnecti  3n  (a)(3)  "(or 
the  advertising  for  which  he  finds  contains 
significant  avocational  or  recreational 
themes)"  after  'character";   !  nd 

(3)  by  amc?\ding  ri."osec.i<:  i  (i!)  ti  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Admin';,trat  ir  .sh;  11  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  any  eligib  s  veteran,  not 
already  enrolled,  in  any  cour  e  (other  than 
one  offered  pursuant  to  subch;  pier  V  or  sub- 
chapter VI  of  this  chapter)  \  hich  does  not 
lead  to  a  standard  college  dcg  rce  and  which 
Is  ollertd  by  a  proprietary  >roflt  or  pro- 
prietary nonpn,nt  educatior  U  institution 
fci-  any  period  durlns  which  t:  le  Administra- 
tor finds  that  more  than  85  )er  centum  of 
tlie  students  enrc'lcd  in  the  <  surse  are  hav- 
ing all  or  part  of  their  tuiilo!; ,  fee.;,  or  other 
c'-iargcs  paid  to  cr  for  them  by  the  etiuca- 
t:onal  Institution  cr  the  Vete  a.-o'  Admlnis- 
Iratlca  under  this  title.". 

Slj.  203.  Section  1632  of  t  tie  38,  United 
Statt's  Couc,  is  amciiiied  by  adding  at  the 
taci  thereof  ihe  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  NotAiihstaudiiig  tie  prohibition 
In  section  1671  of  this  tiiie  p  lohibiting  en- 
rollment of  an  eligible  vcterai  in  a  program 
bX  education  in  which  such  v  teran  has  'al- 


ready qualified,'  a  veteran  shall  be  allowed 
up  to  six  months  of  educational  assistance 
(or  the  equivalent  thereof  In  parttlme  asslst- 
r.nce)  for  th©  pursuit  of  refresher  training 
to  permit  such  veteran  to  update  such  vet- 
eran's knowledge  and  skills  and  to  be  In- 
structed in  the  tochnologlcal  advances  which 
hr.ve  occ'.irrcd  in  such  veteran's  field  of  em- 
ployment during  and  since  the  period  of 
such  veteran's  active  military  service. 

"(2)  a  Veter.in  pursuing  re"fresher  tminliig 
under  this  subjection  shall  be  paid  on  edu- 
cational as^l5tance  a'lowiince  bnsed  upon  the 
rale  prPEcribed  in  the  table  in  sub.sectlon 
(a)(1)  or  in  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, whichever  is  applitable. 

"(3)  The  educational  a-^sistance  allowance 
paid  und'.r  the  r.uthority  of  this  .subsection 
E'uiII  be  chnrjod  against  the  period  of  en- 
titlement the  veteran  has  earned  pursuan,. 
to  section  leei(n)   of  this  title.". 

Ser.  204.  Section  1665  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  aniciided  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  Eubyection  (a)  all 
of  that  portion  of  the  second  sentence  pre- 
ceding "di'.iing  a  semester"  and  In.scrting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Such  work-study  allowance 
f^hall  be  paid  in  the-  amount  of  $625  In  return 
for  such  veloran-studenfa  agreement  to 
perform  tervlcps,  during  or  between  periods 
of  enrollment,  aggregating  two  hundred  and 
l»fty  hours"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  eentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  follov.iiig:  "An  agreement  may  be  en- 
tered Into  for  the  performance  of  services 
for  periods  cf  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  liour.-:.  In  which  case  the  amount  of  the 
work-study  allowance  to  be  paid  shall  bear 
the  .--ame  ratio  to  the  number  of  hours  cf 
w.jrk  asreef.  to  be  performed  as  $'325  bears 
to  tv.'o  hundred  and  fifty  hours.  In  the  case 
of  any  agreement  providing  for  the  perform- 
nv.ce  of  services  for  one  htindred  hours  or 
more,  the  veteran  student  shall  be  paid  $250 
In  advance,  and  In  the  case  of  any  agreement 
for  the  performance  of  services  for  less  than 
one  hundred  hours,  the  amount  of  the  ad- 
vance payment  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  number  of  hours  of  work  agreed  to  be 
performed  as  $625  bears  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  hours.";  and 

(3)  by  Etriklnir  out  In  snb.section  (c)  "(not 
to  exceed  cif,'ht  hundred  man-years  or  their 
eqalvalcnt  in  man-hours  during  any  fiscal 
year)". 

Sec.  205.  S-ction  1692(b)  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  K.rikint;  out  "$50"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "jeo"; 

(2)  by  .striking  out  "nine  months"  and  In- 
s.-rtlng  in  lieu  thereof  "tv.-elve  montlis";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",H50"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$720". 

Sec.  206.  Section  1723  of  tlUe  38.  United 
Slates  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  by  amending  subsection  (a)  (2)  to  read 
f»s  foIlo;V5: 

"(2)  any  srile^  or  sr!-.'-,  management  cour."e 
V.  hich  does  not  provide  spocLilizcd  training 
v.lthi'i  a  specific  vocational  field,  or  in  any 
other  course  with  a  vocational  objective,  un- 
lets the  eligible  person  or  the  institution 
offering  such  course  submits  Justification 
shov.'lng  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  persons 
who  completed  such  course  over  the  preced- 


'  Total   salary  cost  relmbui-&ble  under  this 
section: 
$5,000  or  less 

Over  $5,000  but  not  exceeding  $10,000 

Over  $10,000  but  not  exceeding  $35,000 


Over  .$35  000  but  not  exceeding  $40,000. 
Over  $40,000  but  not  exceeding  $75,000. 


Over  $75,000  but  not  exceeding  $80,000. 
Over    $80,000 


Ing  two-year  pericd,  and  who  are  not  un- 
available for  employment,  have  been  em- 
ployed In  the  occupational  category  for  which 
the  course  was  designed  to  provide  training 
(but  in  computing  the  number  of  persons 
who  completed  such  course  over  any  such 
two-year  period,  there  shall  not  be  Included 
the  number  of  persons  who  completed  such 
course  with  assistance  under  this  title  while 
serving  on  active  duty) ;  or '; 

(2l  by  inacrtiiig  in  subsection  (a)(3)  "(or 
the  advertising  for  which  he  finds  con- 
tains significant  avocational  or  recreational 
themes) "  after  "character"; 

(3)  by  striking  oat  in  .subsection  (c)  "any 
course  of  iiiJtitUvional  on-farm  training"; 
and 

(4)  by  .«(rikiiig  out  in  subsection  (d)  "to 
be  pursi'.cd  below  the  college  level"  and  iii- 
Ecrting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  leading  to  a 
staiidavd  coUi'^'it:  degree". 

Src.  207.  Section  1732  of  tilie  38,  United 
States  Code,  ii  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  in- 
serting after  stibsection  (b)  the  following 
itew  sul>seciion: 

"(c)  (I)  An  eligible  person  who  Is  enrolled 
in  an  cduca'tional  Institution  for  a  "farm 
cooperative'  progrm  consisting  of  Institu- 
tional agricultural  covirses  prescheduled  to 
fall  within  forty-four  weeks  of  any  period  of 
twelve  consecutive  months  and  who  pursues 
such  program  on — 

"(A»  a  full-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  ten 
clock  hours  per  week  or  four  hundred  and 
forty  clock  hours  in  such  year  prescheduled 
to  provide  not  less  than  eighty  clock  hours 
In  any  three-inouth  period), 

"(B)  a  three-quarter-time  basis  (a  mini- 
mum of  seven  clock  hours  per  week) ,  or 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  an  educational 
assistance  allowance  at  the  appropriate  rate 
rrovlded  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
if  such  eligible  person  is  concurrently  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  employment  which  i.s 
relevant  to  such  Institutional  agricultural 
courses  as  determined  under  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator.  In  computing 
the  foregoing  clock  hour  requirements  there 
shall  be  included  the  time  Involved  In  field 
trips  and  Individual  and  group  Instruction 
sponsored  and  conducted  by  the  educational 
Institution  through  a  duly  authorized  In- 
structor of  such  Institution  In  which  the 
person  Is  enrolled. 

"(2)  The  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowance  to  be  paid  on  behalf  of  an  ell.i?lblc 
person  pursuing  a  farm  cooperative  program 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  computed  at  the 
rate  prescribed  In  section  1682(c)  (2)  of  this 
title  for  full-time,  three-quarter  time,  cr 
half-time  pursuit,  as  appropriate,  of  a  farm 
coopeiative  program  by  an  eligible  veteran 
v/lth  no  dependents." 

Sec.  208.  Section  1780(a)  (2)  Is  amended  by 
insert iiig  "(or  cusiomary  vacation  periods 
connected  tlierewitii)"  pfter  "holidays". 

Sec.  209.  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  Unife.l 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  section  1774(a)  to  rer.d 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  allowance  for  admlrastratlve  ex- 
penses Incurred  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  pcld  in  accord.-.ii'c 
with  the  following  formula: 

Allcv.  ..b'o  fur  adKiiuittra'.ive  expe.isD 


ffiso. 

$1,C00. 

$1,000  for   the   first   $30,000   plu: 

each      additional 

thereof. 
$6,050. 
$6,050  U:r  Vic  firit 

each      additional 

thereof. 
$12  000. 
$12,000  for  thf-  fir.-t   $8'J000  plus 

each     additicual      $5,000     or 

thetccf."; 


JE.OOO      or 


«4n,000  pl'is 
$5,000      or 


$325  for 
fraction 


$800   frr 
fraction 


$700  for 
fraction 
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and 

(2)  by  amending  section  1784ib)  to  rend 
as  follow:}: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  mr.y  pay  to  any 
educational  Institution,  or  to  any  Joint  ap- 
prenticeship training  committee  acting  as  a 
training  establishment,  furnishing  education 
or  training  under  either  this  chapter  or 
chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title,  a  reporting 
fee  which  will  be  in  Uevi  of  a'ly  other  com- 
pensation cr  reimbursement  for  reports  or 
certifications  which  such  educational  Insti- 
tution or  JoUit  appreiiticet..h!p  training  com- 
mittee Is  required  to  submit  to  him  by  law 
or  regulation.  Such  reporting  fee  shall  be 
computed  for  each  calendar  year  by  multi- 
plying $3  by  the  number  of  eligible  veterans 
or  eligible  persons  enrolled  under  this  chap- 
ter or  chapter  34  or  35  of  this  tlt-le.  or  $4  in 
the  case  of  those  eligible  veterans  and  eligi- 
ble persons  whose  educational  assistance 
checKs  are  directed  In  care  of  each  Institu- 
tion for  temporary  custody  and  delivery  and 
are  delivered  at  the  time  of  registration  as 
provided  under  section  1780(d)  (5)  of  this 
title,  on  October  31  of  that  yecj;  except  that 
the  Administrator  may,  where  It  is  estab- 
lished by  such  educational  lubtitutlon  or 
Joint  {^jprentlceship  training  committee  that 
eligible  veteran  plus  eligible  person  enroll- 
ment on  such  date  varies  more  than  15  per 
centum  from  the  peak  eligible  veteran  en- 
rollment plus  eligible  person  eurollmetit  In 
such  educational  institution  or  Joint  ap- 
prenticeship training  committee  during  such 
calendar  year,  establish  such  other  date  as 
representative  of  the  peak  enrollment  as  may 
be  Justified  for  such  educational  Uistitutlou 
or  Joint  apprenticeship  tralnhxg  committee. 
The  reporting  fee  shall  be  paid  to  such  edu- 
cational Institution  or  Joint  apprenticeship 
training  committee  as  soon  a.s  feasible  after 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  It  is 
applicable." 

.Sec.  210.  Section  1788<a)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  18  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  clau.se  (1)  "below 
the  college  level"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  "not  leading  to  a  standard 
college  degree."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  "below 
the  college  level"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  "not  leading  to  a  standard 
college  degree."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (6)  "below 
the  college  level"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "not  leading  to  a  standard  college  degree"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  e:id  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  follow  mg: 

"Notwithstandhig  the  provisions  of  clause 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  an  educational 
Institution  offering  courses  not  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree  may  measure  such 
coiirses  on  a  quarter-  or  semester-hour  basis 
(with  full  time  measured  on  the  same  basis 
as  provided  by  clau.se  (4)  of  this  subsection) ; 
but  (A)  the  academic  portions  of.  such 
courses  must  require  outside  preparation  and 
be  measured  on  not  less  than  one  quarter  or 
one  semester  hovir  for  each  fiity  minutes  net 
of  Instruction  per  week  or  quarter  or  se- 
mester; (B)  the  laboratory  portions  of  such 
courses  must  be  measured  on  not  less  than 
one  quarter  or  one  semester  hour  for  each 
two  hours  of  attendance  per  week  per  quar- 
ter or  semester;  and  (C)  the  shop  portions 
of  such  courses  must  be  measured  on  not 
less  than  one  quarter  or  one  semester  hour 
for  each  three  hours  of  attendance  per  week 
per  quarter  or  semester.  In  no  event  shall 
such  course  be  considered  a  full-time  course 
when  less  than  twenti'-two  hours  prr  week 
cf  attendance  Is  reqtilred.". 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Chapter  3G  of  title  38.  United 
states  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserlins  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  ^-ection : 
"§  1796.  Limitation    on    certain    advertising, 
sales,  and  enrollment  practices 
"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the    enrollment   of    an   eligible    veteran   or 
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eligible  person  In  any  course  offered  by  an 
institution  which  utilizes  advertising,  sales 
or  enrollment  practices  of  any  type  which  are 
erroneous,  deceptive,  or  misleading  either  by 
actual  statement,  omission,  or  intimation. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  pursuant  to 
section  1794  of  this  title,  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
utilize,  where  appropriate.  Its  rervlces  and 
fBcilllies,  consistent  with  Its  available  re- 
soiirces,  in  carrying  out  investigations  and 
making  his  determinations  under  subsection 
(a)  ot  tins  section.  Svtch  agreement  shall 
provide  that  cases  arising  under  subsection 
la)  oi  this  .section  or  any  similar  matters 
wiih  respect  to  any  of  the  requirements  of 
this  chanter  or  chr.plers  34  and  35  of  this 
title  sliall  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Trade 
t\-?mn-.is-~ion  which  in  its  discretion  wUl  con- 
uuct  an  investiFjation  and  make  preliminary 
lindinx-;.  The  findings  and  results  of  any  such 
invosiigaiions  shall  be  referred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator who  shall  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion m  sucli  cases  within  ninety  days  after 
.sucij  referral. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  tlie  Administrator  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  the  nr.ture  and  disposi- 
tion of  all  cases  arising  under  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3G  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
inserting 

■1790.  limitation     on     certain     advertising 

sales,  a:iC  enroUment  practices." 
Uc'.ov 

"I'/'J?.  Limitation  on  period  of  a.ssistancc  un- 
der two  or  more  Brop:rams.". 

£iv.  212.    I  a)    Subchapter  II  of  chapter  3 
oi   title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
hy  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the  following 
ne7.'  sections: 
"5  219.  E.-a!uation  and  data  collection 

"(al  The  Administrator,  pursuant  to  gen- 
eral standards  which  he  shall  pre.'HCribe  In 
regulations,  shall  measure  and  evaluate  on 
a  continuing  basis  the  Impact  of  all  programs 
authcri?cd  under  this  title,  In  order  to  de- 
termine their  effectivene.ss  in  achieving 
stated  goals  in  general,  and  In  achieving  such 
goals  in  relation  to  their  cost,  their  Impact 
en  related  pro£rams,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services.  Such  in- 
formation as  tl.e  Administrator  may  deem 
necessary  for  purposes  of  such  evaluations 
than  be  made  available  to  him,  upon  request, 
by  all  departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumen- 
t?.Iities  of  the  executive  branch. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  collect,  collate,  and  analyze 
on  a  continuing  basis  full  statistical  data  "re- 
garding participation  (Including  the  dura- 
tion thereof) .  provision  of  services,  categories 
of  beneficiaries,  planning  and  construction  of 
facilities,  acquisition  of  real  property,  pro- 
posed cxcessing  of  land,  accretion  and  attri- 
tion of  personnel,  and,  categorized  expendi- 
tures attributable  thl^reto,  under  all  pro- 
•ir;'.ms  carried  out  under  this  title. 
'  "(c)  The  Administrator  shall  make  avall- 
a;.->ie  to  the  public  and  on  a  regular  basis  pro- 
vide to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  copies  of  all  completed  ev.iluative 
research  studies  and  summaries  of  evalua- 
tions of  program  Imprct  and  effectiveness 
carried  otit,  and  tr.btilatlons  and  analy.ses  of 
all  dat.%  collected,  under  this  section. 
"S'  ?20.  Ccordlnr.tion  cf  other  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  veterans  and  their 
dependents 

"The  Administrator  shall  seek  to  achieve 
the  maximum  feasible  effectiveness,  coordi- 
lu.ilon,  and  Interrelationship  of  services 
among  all  programs  and  activities  affecting 
veterans  and  their  dependents  carried  out 
byand  under  all  other  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentaUtles  of  the  executive 
branch  and  .shall  .seek  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  coordination  of  such  programs 
with  prciiran-.3  carried  out  under  this  title.' 


(b)  The  t<ible  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  such  title  is  amended  by  add- 
ing 

"219.  Evaluation  and  data  collection. 

"220.  Coordination  of  other  Federal  programs 
affecting  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents." 

Ijelow 

"218.  Stp.ndards  of  conduct  and  arrests  for 
crimes     at     hospitals,     domlciliarie.s, 
cemeteries,  and  other  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reservations.". 
Src.   213.  Subchapter  IV  cf  chapter  3  of 

title  38,  United  S-ates  Code,  is  amended  as 

follows: 

(1)  by  inserting  in  section  241  "in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  tbls  subchapter  (in- 
cluding the  provision,  to  the  maximum  feas- 
ible exten*,  of  such  services.  In  areas  where  a 
.tlgnificant  number  of  eligible  veterans  and 
eligible  dependents  speak  a  language  other 
than  English  as  their  principal  language,  in 
the  principal  language  of  such  persons)" 
after  "outreach  services"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  clau.se  (2)  "to  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  dependents"  after  "in- 
lormatlon''  the  first  time  it  appears; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  section  242(b)  "may 
Implement  such  special  telephone  service" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  establish 
and  carry  out  all  possible  programs  and  serv- 
ices, hicluding  special  telephone  facilities."; 

(4)  redesignating  sections  243  and  244  a.s 
244   and   245.   respectively,   and   adding   the 
following   new   section   after  section   242: 
"§243.  Veterans' representatives 

•'(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  assign,  with  appropriate 
clerical  secretarial  suppon,  to  each  educa- 
tional mstltutlon  (as  defined  In  section  1652 
(c)  except  for  correspondence  schools) 
where  at  least  five  hundred  persons  are  en- 
rolled under  chapters  31,  34.  35.  and  36  of 
this  title  such  number  of  full-time  veter- 
ans' representatives  as  will  provide  at  least 
one  such  veterans'  representative  per  each 
five  hundred  such  persons  so  enrolled  at  each 
such  Institution;  and  the  AdmUilstrator  sliall 
also  assign  to  other  such  veterans'  represent- 
atives responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
functions  set  forth  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  groups  of  Institu- 
tions with  less  than  five  hundred  such  per- 
sons enrolled,  on  the  basis  of  such  proportion 
of  such  veterans'  representatives'  time  to 
such  persons  so  enrolled  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  be  adequate  to  perform  such  func- 
tions at  such  institutions. 

"(2)  In  se!ccti:;g  and  appoi.-^.tin^  veterans' 
representatives  under  this  subsection,  pref- 
erence shall  be  given  to  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  with  experience  In  veteraiis'  affairs 
counseling,  outreach,  and  other  related  vet- 
erans' services. 

"(3)  The  functions  of  such  vfelerans"  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  to — 

"(A)  answer  all  Inquiries  related  to  Vet- 
erans' Administration  edu.catlonal  assista-.ice 
and  other  benefits,  and  take  all  necessary  ac- 
tion to  resolve  such  Inquiries  expeditiously, 
especially  those  relating  to  payments  of  ed- 
ucational assistance  benefits; 

"(B)  assure  correctness  and  proper  han- 
dling of  applications,  completion  of  certifi- 
cations of  attendance,  and  submission  of  all 
neces.sary  information  (including  changes  In 
status  or  program  affecting  payments)  in 
support  of  benefit  claims  submitted; 

"(C)  maintain  active  liaison,  communica- 
tion, and  cooperation  w-ith  the  officials  of  the 
educational  institution  to  which  assigned,  In 
order  to  alert  veterans  to  changes  In  law  and 
Veterans'  Administration  policies  cr  proce- 
dures; 

"(D)  sf.perviie  and  expeditiously  re.'-olve 
all  difficulties  relating  to  the  delivery  of  ad- 
vance educational  assistance  payments  au- 
thorized under  this  title; 

"(E)  coordinate  Veterans'  Adml;il.=tratlon 
matters  with,  and  provide  appropirate  brief- 
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iUBS  to,  all  on-cnmpus  veterans'  groups,  work- 
ing particularly  closely  with  \  eterans'  coor- 
dinators at  educational  Institu  ions  receiving 
veierans'  casl -of -Instruction  layments  un- 
der section  420  of  the  Higher  education  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended  (hereiuai  er  reierred  to 

'V'.C.I.  institutions' )-, 

■•(B')  provide  necessary  guidiiice  and  sup- 
nort  to  veteran-student  servi  les  personnel 
assigned  to  tlie  campus  undei  fccction  1685 
of  this  tlUe: 

••(G)  where  siicli  functions  ire  not  heing 
adequately  carried  out  by  exist  ne;  programs 
fit  such  institutions  til  provid  •  appropriate 
motivational  and  other  cotinse  iiig  to  veter- 
ans )  inl'orniiiig  Diem  of  all  aval  :p.ble  benefits 
and  services,  b:-  provided  for  i  nder  section 
241  of  this  title)  and  (ii)  carry  out  outreach 
activities  under  this  subchapti  r;  and 

'•(H)  carry  out  such  other  acL  viiies  as  may 
be  assigned  by  tlie  director  of  he  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  office  est?bllshed 
under  section  230  of  this  title. 

■•(4)  Based  on  the  extent  \j  vhitli  the 
functions  set  forth  In  paragrap  i  (3)  of  this 
subsection  are  being  ndequatel  •  c.'-.rried  out 
at  a  particular  educational  institution  or  in 
consideration  of  other  factors  indicating  the 
laappropriateness  of  assignmen  of  veterans' 
representatives  to  a  particulai  educational 
institution,  the  director  of  thi  appropriate 
Veterans'  Administration  regioni  ,1  oifice,  shall, 
notwithstanding  the  formula  set  forth  in 
piiragraph  (1)  of  this  subsectii  n.  eitiier  re- 
«llocate  such  veterans'  reprci  entutives  to 
otlier  educational  institutions  i  i  such  region 
'.'here  he  determines  tliat  su(  t\  additional 
veterans'  representatives  are  i  ecessary,  or, 
Willi  the  approval  of  llie  chief  b  Mit-fits  officer 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  assign  such 
veterans'  representatives  to  ca  ry  otu  such 
iunctions  or  related  activities  at  ihe  icgional 
ottice  in  question,  with  special  :  esponstbility 
for  one  or  more  tlian  one  paril  rular  educa- 
tional institution. 

"(5)  The  functi.'ins  of  a  vet  Tans'  repre- 
M-ntative  assigned  under  this.sul  section  sh'ill 
1)6  carried  out  in  such  a  way  a  •  to  comple- 
ment and  not  ji»t,erfere  witli  t  >e  statutory 
reiponsibiliiies  and  diiiles  of  p«  rsoiis  c.irry- 
iiig  out  veteran.^  affairs'  functii  ns  at  V'.C.I. 
i..stiiiitlons. 

"(b)  The  Adn\inistrator  sh  .11  e.stablish 
rules  and  procedures  to  guide  v  sterans'  rep- 
resentatives in  carrying  out  th  'ir  functions 
tinder  this  section.  Such  rules  ai  d  procedures 
shall  contain  provisions  direct  ;d  cspef  ially 
'o  assuring  that  the  activities  oi  veterans' 
repre.sentativcs  carried  out  unde  r  tliis  section 
complement,  and  do  not  interfjre  v.iih.  Ilie 
established  responsibilities  of  re  aresentatives 
recognized  by  the  Adminlstrati  ir  under  sec- 
tion 3402  of  this  title. ';  and 


(5)  amending  section  244  (ai 


(4)    of   this  subsect  oil)    o(   such 


RuC    inserting  in 


he  fccgU.ning 


li"-   clause 
title  by — 

(A)  striking  out   "may 
"leu  thereof  •■.■ilian":  and 

(B)  inserting  •and  proviiic  Tr^"  after  "con- 
tl'rc't  '  in  paragraph  (.^). 

lb)  The  table  of  sections  .-it 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  Y>i  striking  out 
■•243.  Utilization  of  other  agenci  ?s. 
"244.  Report  to  Congress." 
and  inserting  in  lie -a  thereof 
"240.  Veterans'  representatives 
■  l!44.  Utilization  of  other  age  icies. 
'\ii5.  Report  to  Congress. 

TITLE  in— VETERANS,  'WIV^,  AND  WID- 
OWS   EMPLOYMENT    ASSliTANCE 
PREFERENCE     AND    VETERANS' 
PLOYMENT  RIGHTS 

Sec.   301.   Chapter   41    of   ti|!e   38,   United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  as  f  Hows 

(a)  Section  '2001  is  amended 
Ing  paragraph  (2)  as  paragrapA  (3)  and  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (1)  new  ]  laragraph  (2) 
as  follows 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  perstn'  means- 


rccle.-.ignated 


AND 

REEM- 


3y  redesignat- 


"(A)  the  spouse  of  any  person  who  died 
of  a  service-connected  disability, 

"(B)  the  spouse  of  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty  who, 
at  the  time  of  application  for  assistance  un- 
der this  chapter,  is  listed,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 556  of  title  37  and  regulations  Issued 
hereunder,  by  the  Secretary  concerned  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  categories  and  has 
been  so  listed  for  a  total  of  more  than  ninety 
days:  (ii  missing  in  action,  (ii)  captured 
ii\  line  of  duty  by  a  hostile  force,  or  (ili) 
forcibly  detained  or  interned  in  line  of  duty 
by  a   foreign  government  or  power,  or 

'•(C»  the  spoir,e  of  any  person  who  has 
a  total  disability  permanent  in  nature  re- 
sulting from  a  service-conr.ccied  disabiliiy  or 
the  spouse  of  a  veteran  who  died  wliile  a 
disability   .so   evaluated    was    in    existence.". 

(b)  Section  2002  is  amended  by  (1)  in- 
sc^ing  "and  eligible  persons"  tifter  'eligible 
veterans"  and  t2i  inserting  "and  persons" 
lifter  "such  veierans  ". 

ici   Section  2003  is  amended  bv — 

( 1)  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "250,- 
(100  veterans"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•'2'iO.ooO  veterans  and  eligible  persons"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  tl^e  fourth  sentence 
'veterans' "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"veterans'  and  eligible  persons'  ": 

(3)  iiLserllng  in  clauses  (I).  (2»,  (4),  (5), 
and  (6)  of  tlie  fifth  sentence  'and  tligible 
persons  '  after  'eligible  veterans"  each  time 
the   latter   term   appears   in  sttch   clauses; 

(4)  Inserting  in  clause  (3)  of  the  fifth 
sentence  "or  an  eligible  person's"  after 
"eligible  veteran's":  and 

(5)  inserting  in  clau.^e  (4)  of  the  fifth 
sentence  "and  persons"  after  "such  vet- 
erans". 

(di  Section  2005  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  eligible  persons"  after  "eligible  vet- 
erans.". 

le)  The  last  sentence  of  section  200G(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "veterans"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persoiis"'. 

(1)  Section  2007  is  amended  Ijy — 

(1)  inserting  in  subsection  (a)(1)  "and 
ench   eligible   per.'jon  "  aft«r  "active  duty,"; 

(J)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  iiKserting  the  foUov, ing  new 
Kubsecriou  ( b) : 

•(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  esinb- 
'ish  dermltive  performance  standards  for 
dcierniinlng  compliance  by  the  State  public 
iniployment  service  agencies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  chapter  42  of 
this  title.  A  full  report  as  to  the  extent  and 
reasons  for  any  noncc>nipliance  by  any  such 
State  agency  during  any  fiscal  year,  together 
\vith  tlie  agency's  plan  for  corrective  action 
during  the  succeeding  jear.  shall  be  included 
in  the  annual  report  cf  the  Secietarv  of  La- 
bor required  by  subsection  tf)  of  this  sec- 
tion.": and 

(3)  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
of  sub.section  (o  (as  rtdesignated  by  clause 
(•21  of  t!Us  subsection)  "and  oMier  eligible 
veierans"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "other 
eligible  veterans,  and  eligible  persons  '. 

Sec  302.  Chapter  42  of  tide  38.  Uniied 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
sfction  2012  (a)  "'in  the  amount  of  $10,000 
or  more"  after  "contract  "  where  it  first  ap- 
pears, by  striking  o\it  ",  in  employing  persons 
to  carry  out  such  contract."  in  such  sentence, 
and  by  striking  out  "give  special  emphasis 
to  the  employment  of"  and  in.sertii''.g  in  lieu 
thereof  "talfc  affirmative  aciion  to  employ 
and  advance  in  employmem"  in  such  sen- 
tence: 

(2l  by  striking  out  In  the  third  seiilence 
of  section  2012(a)  "The"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "In  addition  to  requiring  af- 
firmative action  to  employ  such  veterans 
under  such  contracts  and  subcontracts  and 
In  order  to  promote  the  lmplementatloi\  cf 
sfch  requirement,  the";  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence 
of  section  2012(b)  "giving  special  emphasis 
In  employment  to"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   "the  employment  of". 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Chapter  42  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  2014.     Employment     within     tlie     Federal 
Governrneni; 

"(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  promote 
tlie  maximum  of  employment  and  Job  ad- 
vancement opportunities  within  the  Federal 
Government  tor  (luaiitied  disabled  veterans' 
and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era. 

"(b)  To  further  this  policy.  \ eterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  shall  be  eligible,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  which  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  sh.nll  prescribe,  for  veterans  re- 
adjustment pppointments  tip  to  and  in- 
cluding the  level  CiS~d.  as  specified  in  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  51  of  title  5.  and  sub- 
sequent career-conditional  appoinimeuts. 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  specified  in 
Executive  Order  Numbered  11521  (March  26, 
1970),  except  thtt  iu  applying  the  one-year 
period  of  eligibility  specified  in  section  2(a) 
of  sucli  order  to  a  veteran  or  disabled  veteran 
who  enrolls,  within  one  year  following  sep- 
aration from  the  Armed  Forces  or  following 
release  from  hospitalization  or  treatment  im- 
mediately followin;;  .separation  from  tlie 
Armed  Forces,  in  a  program  of  education 
(as  defined  In  section  1652  of  this  title)  on 
riiore  than  a  half-time  basis  (as  defined  in 
section  1788  of  this  title),  the  time  spent  iu 
such  program  of  education  (incluciing  cus- 
tomary periods  of  vacation  and  permissible 
absences)  shall  not  be  counted.  The  eligibil- 
ity of  such  a  veteran  for  a  readjustment  ap- 
pointment shall  continue  for  not  less  than 
sis  mouths  after  suc'ii  veteran  first  ceases 
to  be  enrolled  therein  on  more  than  a  half- 
time  basis.  No  vettraf.s  readjustment  ap- 
pointment muy  be  made  under  autliority  of 
this  sub.sectioii  after  June  30,  1978. 

"(c)  Faclt  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality in  the  executive  branch  shall 
include  in  its  affirmative  action  plan  for  the 
hiring,  placement,  and  advancement  of 
h:tndicapped  Individuals  in  suclt  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  as  required  by 
section  501(b)  of  Public  Law  93-112  (87 
5t.1t.  391),  a  separate  specification  of  plans 
(in  accordance  with  regulations  which  tlie 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  prescribe  in 
consuUation  with  the  Administrator,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Ilealtli,  Education,  and  Welfare,  consistent 
v.lth  tlte  purposes,  provisions,  and  prioritie. 
of  such  Act )  to  promote  and  carry  ou^^uch 
atllrmative  action  with  respect  to  Hlsabled 
veterans  in  order  to  acijieve  tlie  purpose  of 
this  section. 

"(d)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  review  and  evaluation 
of  the  implementation  of  this  section  and 
'-he  activities  of  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  insirumentality  to  carry  out  the 
ptu'pose  and  provisions  of  tliis  section,  liie 
Commission  sltaii  periodically  obt:iin  and 
publish  (on  at  least  a  semiannual  basis)  re- 
porLs  on  such  implementation  and  activiiles 
from  each  such  department,  agency,  and 
instrumentality,  including  specification  oi 
the  use  and  extent  of  appoinlmenis  made 
\indcr  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  the 
results  of  the  plans  required  under  sub- 
section (c)  thereof. 

'•(e)  The  Civil  Ser.ice  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  annually  a  repwrt  on 
activities  carried  out  tinder  this  section,  ex- 
lept  that,  with  respect  to  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  Commission  may  include 
a  report  of  such  activities  separately  in  the 
report  required  to  be  submitted  by  section 
501(d)  of  such  Public  Law  93-112,  regard- 
ing the  employment  of  handicapped  In- 
dividuals by  each  department,  agency,  and 
instrumentality. 
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"(f)  Notwithstanding  section  2011  of  thU 
title,  the  terms  'veteran'  and  "disabled  vet- 
eran' as  used  In  this  section  shall  have  the 
meaning  provided  for  tuider  generally  ap- 
plicable civil  service  law  and  regulations.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof 

"2014     Employment     within     the     Federal 
Government.". 
Sec.  304.   (a)    Part  XH  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 
"Chapter  43 — Veterans'  Reemployment 
Rights 
Sec. 

"2021.  Right  to  reemployment  of  inducted 

persons;  benefits  protected. 
"2022.  Enforcement  procedures. 
•"2023.  Reemployment  by  the  United  States, 
territory,  possession,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
"2024.  Rights  of  persons  who  enlist  or  are 

called  to  active  duty.  Reserves. 
"2025.  Afisisrtance  In  obtaining  reemployment. 
"2026.  Prior  rights  for  reemployment. 
"i  2021.  Right  to  reenyjloj-ment  of  Inducted 
persons;  benefits  protected 
"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  Is  in- 
ducted Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  (or  under  any  prior  or  sub.sequent  cor- 
responding law)  for  training  and  service  and 
who  leaves  a  position  (other  than  a  tempo- 
rary position)  In  the  employ  of  any  employer 
in  order  to  perform  such  training  and  serv- 
ice, and  (1)  receives  a  certificate  described 
In  section  9(a)  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  (relating  to  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  military  service),  and  (2)  makes  ap- 
plication for  reemployment  within  ninety 
days  after  such  person  is  relieved  from  such 
training  and  service  or  from  hospitalization 
continuing  after  discharge  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  one  year — 

"(A)  If  such  position  was  In  the  employ 
of  the  United  States  Government,  Its  terri- 
tories, or  possessions,  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  of  the  District  of  Columbis,  such 
person  shall — 

"(1)  if  still  qualified  to  perform  the  dutios 
of  such  position,  be  restored  to  such  pcsition 
or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status,  and 
pay;  or 

"(11)  If  not  quplified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  by  rea.son  of  dl?ablllty  sus- 
tained during  such  service,  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  in 
the  employ  of  the  employer,  be  offered  em- 
ployment and,  if  such  person  so  requests,  be 
employed  In  such  other  position  the  duties 
of  which  such  person  is  qualified  to  perform 
as  •will  provide  such  person  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion thereof  consistent  with  the  circum- 
stances In  such  person's  case; 

"(B)  If  such  position  was  In  the  employ 
of  a  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
a  private  employer,  such  person  shall — 

"(i)  if  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  rerjtored  by  such  employer 
or  his  successor  in  interest  to  such  nositlon  or 
to  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status,  and 
ray:  or 

"(ii)  If  not  qiftlified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained d-.iring  .such  service,  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  iu 
the  employ  of  such  employer  or  his  successor 
In  interest,  be  offered  employment  and,  if 
such  person  so  requests,  be  employed  by  such 
enployer  or  his  succe.ssor  in  interest  in  such 
other  position  the  duties  of  which  such  per- 
son Is  qualified  to  perform  as  v.lll  provide 
such  person  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay, 
or  the  nearest  approximation  thereof  con- 
sistent with  the  circumstances  in  such  per- 
son's case, 

unless  the  eiuployci's  circumslanrcs  have  so 


changed  as  to  make  it  Itnpoeslole  or  unrea- 
sonable to  do  so.  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall 
excuse  noncompliance  with  any  statute  or 
ordinance  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  establishing  greater  or  additional 
rights  or  protections  than  the  rights  and 
protections  established  pursuant  to  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  person  who  Is  restored  t«  or 
employed  in  a  position  in  accordance  v.-^.th  the 
provisions  of  clatise  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence 
during  such  person's  period  of  training  and 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces,  shall  be  so  re- 
stored or  reemployed  without  loss  of  senior- 
ity, shaH  be  entitled  to  participate  In  Instir- 
ance  or  other  benefits  offered  by  the  employer 
pursuant  to  established  rules  and  practices 
relating  to  employees  on  furlough  or  leave 
of  ab.sence  in  effect  with  the  employer  at  the 
time  such  person  ^-as  inducted  into  such 
forces,  <nd  shall  not  be  discharged  from  such 
position  without  cause  within  one  year  after 
such  restoration  or  reemployment. 

"(2)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  person  who  is  re- 
stored to  or  employed  in  a  position  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  clause  (A)  or 
(B)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  should 
be  so  restored  or  reemployed  in  such  manner 
as  to  give  such  person  such  status  In  his  em- 
ployment as  he  would  have  enjoyed  If  such 
person  had  continued  in  such  emplojTuent 
continuously  from  the  time  of  such  person's 
entering  the  Armed  Forces  until  the  time  of 
su.?h  person's  restoratioit  to  such  employ- 
ment, or  reemployment. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  holds  a  no^Ition  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  denied  reten- 
tion in  employm.ent  or  any  promotion  or 
other  incident  or  advantage  of  employment 
because  of  any  obligation  as  a  member  of  a 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

"(c)  The  rights  granted  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  to  persons  who  left 
th©  employ  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  were  Inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  not  dimltiish  any  rights  such 
perions  may  have  pursuant  to  any  statute  or 
ordinance  of  such  Slate  or  political  s'jbdivi- 
sion  establishmg  greater  or  additional  rights 
or  protectlo:is. 
"5  2022.  Enforcement  procedures 

"If  any  employer,  who  Is  a  private  employer 
or  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
fails  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2021(a),  (b)(1),  or  (b)(3),  or 
section  2024,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  In  which  such  private 
employer  maintains  a  pl.ace  of  buEiness,  or  in 
which  such  State  or  political  s-abdlvlslon 
thereof  exercises  authority  or  carriers  out  its 
functions,  shall  have  the  power,  upon  the 
filing  of  a  motion,  petition,  or  other  appro- 
priate pleading  by  the  person  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  such  provisions,  specifically  to 
require  such  employer  to  comply  with  such 
provisions  and  to  compensate  such  person 
for  any  loss  of  wages  or  benefits  suffered  by 
reason  of  such  employer's  unlawful  action. 
Any  such  compensation  shall  be  in  addition 
to  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  diminish  any 
cf  the  benefits  provided  for  m  such  provi- 
sions. The  court  shall  order  speedy  hearing 
in  any  such  case  and  shall  advance  it  on  the 
calendar.  Upon  application  to  the  United 
States  attorney  or  comparable  oJicial  for  any 
district  In  which  such  private  employer  main- 
tains a  p!ac3  of  business,  or  in  -vihlch  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  exer- 
cises authority  or  carries  out  its  functions, 
by  any  person  daimhig  to  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  provided  for  in  such  provisions, 
such  United  States  attorney  cr  official,  if 
reasonably  satisfied  that  the  person  so  ap- 
plyuig  is  entitled  to  such  benefits,  shall  ap- 
pear and  act  as  attorney  for  such  person  In 
the  ami'.able  adjustment  of  the  claim  or  In 
the  filing  of  any  motion,  petition,  or  other 


appropriate  pleading  and  the  prosecution 
thereof  specifically  to  require  such  employer 
to  comply  with  such  provisions.  No  fees  or 
coturt  costs  shall  be  taxed  against  any  person 
Who  may  i^ply  for  such  benefits.  In  any  such 
action  only  the  employer  shall  be  deemed  a 
necessary  party  respondent.  No  State  statute 
of  limitations  shall  apply  to  any  proceedings 
tinder  this  chapter. 

*  §  2023.  Reemployment  by  the  United  States, 
territory,  possession,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 
"(a)  Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  or  employed  In  a  position  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  clause  (A)  of 
section  2021(a)  and  who  was  employed.  Im- 
mediately before  entering  the  Armed  Forces, 
by  any  agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  or  by  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion, or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by 
the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  so  restored 
or  reemployed  by  such  agency  or  the  succes- 
sor to  its  functions,  or  by  such  territory,  pos- 
session, political  subdivision,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  any  case  In  which,  upon 
appeal  of  any  person  who  was  employed.  Im- 
mediately before  entering  the  Armed  Forces, 
by  any  agency  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  or  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  iJnited  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion finds  that — 

"(1)  such  agency  Is  no  longer  In  existence 
and  its  functions  have  not  been  transferred 
to  any  other  agency;  or 

"(2)  for  any  reason  it  is  not  feasible  for 
such  person  to  be  resixsred  to  employment 
by  such  agency  or  by  the  District  of  Co- 
I'ombia, 

the  Commission  shall  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  position  in  any  other  agency 
m  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
or  in  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumoia  for  which  such  person  is  quaUfied 
and  which  is  either  vacant  or  held  by  a  per- 
son having  a  temporary  appointment  thereto. 
In  any  case  tn  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  there  is  such  a  position,  such  per- 
son sliali  be  offered  employment  and,  if  such 
person  so  requests,  lie  employed  m  such  po- 
sition by  the  agency  in  which  such  position 
exists  or  by  the  goveriunent  cf  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  the  case  may  be.  Ihe  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  and  directed  to  i.^sue  reg- 
ulations giving  full  force  and  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  insofar  as  tiiey  re- 
late to  persons  entitled  to  be  restored  to  or 
employed    in    positions    in    the    executive 
braneii  of  the  Government  or  in  the  govem- 
msnt  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Including 
persons  entitled  to  be  reemployed  tmder  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)   of  this  sec- 
tion. The  agencies  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  comply  with  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  Issued  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  this  subsection.  The 
Commission     Is    authorized     and     directed 
whenever  it  finds,  upon  appeal  of  the  per- 
son concerned,  that  any  agency  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  or  the  gov- 
ernment   of    the    District    of    Columbia    has 
failed  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions cf  this  section,  to  Issue  an  order  spe- 
cifically requiring  such  agency  or  the  ^'o.- 
ernment  cf  the  District  of  Columbia  to  com- 
ply with  such  provisions  and  to  compensate 
such  per.jon  for  any  loss  of  salary  or  wapes 
suffered  by  reason  of  failure  to  comply  with 
suc'.i  provisions,  less  any  amounts  rc:'eived 
by  such  person  through"  otlier  emplcymert, 
unemployment    compensation,    or    readjust- 
ment allowances.  Any  sv.ch  compenEniion  or- 
dered to  be  paid  by  the  Commission  sliall  be 
in  addition  to  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
diminish  any  of  the  benefits  provided  for  in 
such  provisions,  and  shall   be  paid   by  the 
head  of  the  agency  concerned  or  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  out  of 
appropriations  cirrently  available  for  salarv 
and  expenses  of  such  ager.cy  or  government, 
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for  such  purpose.  As  used  1  i  this  chapter, 
the-  term  agency  in  the  exec  itive  branch  of 
the  GovernmeiU'  means  any  «  epnrtment,  la- 
dependent  establishment,  agi 
ra'ion  in  the  executive  branc: 

States    Oovcrnmetit    (inchicUJ>„    « 

States  Postal  Service  ard   tpe   Postal  Rate 
Commission  I . 

'•(b)  Any  pevf^oii  who  is  ei:  titled  to  be  re- 
stored to  ov  employed  in  a  position  la  ac- 
cordance with  the  provision  of  clause  (Ai 
of  section  2021(a).  and  whc  was  emplojed. 
iamiediatcly  before  eiiteri  g  the  Armed 
Forces,  in  the  legislative  broi  loh  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, shall  be  so  rcstor  d  or  employed 
by  the  oiticer  who  appointed  su-.-h  person  to 
the  position  which  such  per  on  Icld  imme- 
diately before  entering  the  A  -ined  Forces.  In 
any  case  In  which  it  is  not  ]  ossitMe  for  any 
.such  person  to  be  restored  to  or  employed  in 
a  position  in  tlie  legislative  brnnch  of  the 
Government  and  such  perse  n  is  otherwise 
eligible  to  acquire  a  status  fi  r  transfer  to  a 
position  in  the  competitive  se  vice  In  accord- 
ance with  .section  3.'?04{c)  )f  title  5,  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Co  nmitsion  shall, 
upon  appeal  of  such  per  on,  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  pos  tion  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Govern  nent  for  which 
such  person  Is  cjualified  and  .vhich  is  either 
vacant  or  held  by  a  person  having  a  tem- 
porary appointment  thereto.  In  any  case  In 
which  the  Commission  detern  ines  tiiat  there 
is  such  a  position,  such  per":  m  shall  be  of- 
fered employment  and,  if  s  ich  person  so 
requests,  be  employed  in  su  h  position  by 
the  agency  in  which  such  poitlon  exists. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  is  ent  tied  to  be  re- 
Stored  to  or  employed  In  a  posi  ion  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  -lauEe  (A)  of 
section  2021(a)  and  whs  was  ;mployed,  im- 
mediately before  entering  the  Armed  Forces, 
in  the  Judicial  branch  of  th<  Government, 
shall  be  so  restored  or  reemplo  ^ed  by  the  of- 
ficer who  appointed  such  persc  \  to  the  posi- 
tion which  such  person  helc  Immediately 
before  entering  the  Armed  F  noes. 
"§  2024.  Rights  of  persons  wh  i  enlist  or  are 
called  to  active  dut  <;:  Reserves 
"(a)  Any  person  who.  after  entering  the 
employment  on  the  basis  of  wt  ich  such  per- 
son claims  restoration  or  reem  iloyment,  en- 
listo  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  In  a  Reterve  compo- 
nent) shall  be  entitled  uponj  release  from 
seiTice  under  honorable  conditions  to  all 
of  the  reemployment  rights  anpd  other  bene- 
fits provided  for  by  this  section  in  the  case 
of  persons  Inducted  under  thi  provisions  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  (or  prior 
or  subsequent  legislation  pro  iding  for  the 
involuntary  Induction  of  pei  5ons  Into  the 
Armed  Forces) ,  If  the  total  ol  such  person's 
service  performed  between  .  une  24.  1948, 
and  August  1,  1961.  did  net  exceed  four 
years  and  the  total  of  any  ser'  ice,  additional 
or  otherwise,  performed  by  su  h  person  after 
August  1.  1961.  does  not  exc  sed  five  years, 
and  If  the  service  in  excess  of  four  years 
after  August  1,  1961,  is  at  tie  request  and 
for  the  convenience  of  the  F  deral  Govern- 
ment (plus  in  each  case  any    leriod  of  addi- 


tional service  imposed  pursua: 
"(b)(1)  Any  person  who, 
the  employment  on  the  basis 
person  claims  restoration  or  reemplovment, 
enters  upon  active  duty  (oth(  r  than  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  physi  ;al  fitness  and 
other  than  for  training),  whel  her  or  not  vol- 
xiatarily,  in  the  Armed  Forces 
States  or  the  Public  Health 

spon.se  to  an   order  or  call     _    , 

shall,  upon  such  person's  relief  from  active 
duty  under  honorable  condltii  ns,  be  entitled 
to  all  of  the  reemployment  rl  ;hts  and  bene- 
fits provided  for  by  this  chap  ;er  In  the  case 
of  persons  inducted  under  th  s  provisions  of 
tlie  Military  Selective  Servlcf  Act  (or  prior 


t  to  luw). 
after  entering 
of  which  such 


of  the  United 
Service  in  re- 
o  active   duty 


or  subsequent  legislation  proivdlng  for  the 
Involuntarily  Induction  of  persons  into  the 
Armed  Forces),  If  the  total  of  such  active 
duty  performed  betv.cea-  June  24,  1948,  and 
August  1,  1961.  did  not  exceed  four  years. 
and  the  total  of  any  such  active  duty,  adcii- 
tioiial  or  otherwise,  performed  after  August  1. 
1061.  docs  not  exceed  four  years  (plus  in 
each  case  any  additional  perioti  in  which  such 
person  was  unable  to  obtain  orders  rellevlnj; 
fcuch  person  from  actl ,  e  dut> ) . 

"(2)  Any  member  or  a  Reserve  coniponent 
of  ilie  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  w!io 
voluntarily  or  involui.tiri'.y  eiiterj  upon  ac- 
tive duty  (other  than  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tcrmiiiinf;  pliy.sical  fitness  and  other  than 
Xcr  training)  or  wliose  active  duty  is  vol- 
u'l.arily  or  iiivoluatarlly  extended  durim; 
a  pciiud  when  the  Pie^idtnl  is  autl»orii:ecl 
to  ordor  units  of  the  Rendy  Resei  ve  or  mem- 
btira  of  a  Reserve  component  to  active  duty 
sl>all  have  the  service  Ihiiitatlnu  fioveriii;;.; 
cligibiliiy  for  reemployment  rights  under 
subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  s.ection  extended 
by  such  members  period  of  such  active  duty, 
but  not  to  exceed  that  period  of  active  duty 
to  which  the  President  is  aulhorirced  to  order 
units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  members  of  a 
Reserve  component.  With  respect  to  a  mem- 
ber who  voluiitarily  enters  upon  active  duty 
or  whose  active  duty  is  voluntarily  extended, 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  apply 
only  when  such  additional  active  duty  Is  at 
the  request  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(c)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  is  ordered  to  an  Initial  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  three  con- 
secutive months  shall,  upon  application  for 
reemployment  within  thirty-one  days  after 
(1)  such  member's  release  from  such  active 
duty  for  training  after  satisfactory  service, 
or  (2)  such  members  discharge  from  hos- 
pitalization incident  to  such  active  duty  for 
training,  or  one  j'ear  after  such  member's 
scheduled  release  from  such  training,  which- 
ever Is  earlier,  be  entitled  to  all  reemploy- 
ment rights  and  benefits  provided  by  tliis 
chapter  for  persons  inducted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
(or  prior  or  subsequent  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  Involuntary  Induction  of  per- 
sons into  the  Armed  Forces),  except  that 
(A)  any  person  restored  to  or  employed  In 
a  position  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  discharged 
from  such  position  without  cause  within  six 
months  after  that  restoration,  and  (B)  no 
reemployment  rights  granted  by  this  sub- 
section shall  entitle  any  person  to  reten- 
tion, preference,  or  displacement  rights  over 
any  veteran  with  a  superior  claim  under 
those  provisions  of  title  5  relating  to  vet- 
erans and  other  preference  eligible.^. 

"(d)  Any  employee  not  covered  bv  .sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  who  holds  a  po- 
sition described  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 2021(a)  shall  upon  request  be  granted 
s  leave  of  absence  by  such  persons  em- 
ployer for  the  period  required  to  perform 
active  duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty 
training  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  such  employee's  release  from, 
a  period  of  such  active  duty  for  training  or' 
Inactive  duty  training,  or  "upon  such  cm- ' 
ployee's  discharge  from  hospitalization  in- 
cident to  that  training,  such  emplovee  shall 
be  permitted  to  return  to  such  eniployees 
position  with  such  seniority,  status,  pay,  and 
vacation  as  such  employee  would  have  had 
If  such  employee  had  not  been  absent  for 
such  purposes.  Such  emplojee  .shall  report 
lor  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  regu- 
larly scheduled  working  period  after  expira- 
tion of  the  last  calendar  day  necessary  to 
travel  from  the  place  of  training  to  "the 
place  of  employment  following  such  em- 
ployee's release,  or  within  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter  If  delayed  return  is  due  to  factors 


beyond  the  employee's  control.  Failure  to 
report  for  work  ot  such  next  regularly 
scheduled  working  period  shall  mal:e  tiie 
employee  subject  to  the  couduci  rules  oi 
the  employer  pertaining  to  explanations  ana 
discipline  with  respect  to  ab.sence  froin 
scheduled  work.  If  such  an  emplnvee  io  ho.i- 
pitali-ed  incident  to  active  d.iiy  ior  tiuhi- 
ing  or  inactive  duty  training.  su"h  enipJoye.- 
shall  be  required  to  report  for  work  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  regularlv  schedul-d 
work  period  after  expiration  of  the  time  nec- 
es.van-  to  iraTel  from  the  place  oi  !lioC'.;artie 
from  hospitalization  to  the  place  of  ev.:- 
plov^nent.  or  within  a  reasonable  time  the;-.-- 
after  )f  delnyed  return  is  due  to  fr.ctors  l>e- 
yond  the  employee's  control,  or  vithin  one 
year  after  .such  employee's  release  from  a' - 
live  cUity  for  training  or  inactive  duiv  train- 
ing, whichever  is  earlier.  If  an  emplovee  cov- 
ered by  this  subsection  is  not  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  such  employee's  po.-i- 
lion  by  reason  of  disability  sustained  dur- 
ing active  duty  for  training  or  inactive  dutv 
trainir.g.  but  is  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  any  other  position  in  the  employ  of 
ti.e  employer  or  his  succes.sor  in  interest 
sucl'.  employee  shall  be  offered  employmen'^ 
Pi'.d.  if  such  pei.ion  so  requests,  ba  employed 
by  that  employer  or  his  successor  in  interest 
in  :iuch  other  position  the  duties  of  which 
such  employee  Is  qualified  to  perform  as  will 
provide  such  employee  like  seniority,  status, 
and  pay,  or  the  nearest  approximation  there- 
of consistent  with  the  circumstances  in  such 
employee's  case. 

"(e)  Any  employee  not  covered  bv  sab.'cc- 
t'Mi  (c)  of  thLs  section  who  holds  a  position 
clf>cribed  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 
T^'ilia)  shall  be  considered  as  having  betn 
fill  leave  of  absence  during  the  period  re- 
rjMired  to  report  for  the  purpose  of  being  in- 
diu:ted  into,  entering,  or  determming.  by  a 
piei'.iduction  or  other  examination,  physical 
fitness  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces.  Upon  such 
employee's  rejection,  upon  completion  ot 
."uch  employee's  preinduction  or  other  ex- 
amination, or  upon  such  employee's  dis- 
charge from  hospitalization  hicident  to  such 
rejection  or  examination,  such  employee 
shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  such  em- 
ployees position  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  of  thU  section,  full-time  trahilng  or 
other  full-tune  duty  performed  by  a  member 
of  the  National  Guard  under  section  316.  503, 
504,  or  505  of  title  32,  U  considered  active 
duty  for  trahilng;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Inactive  duty 
trahilng  performed  by  that  member  under 
section  502  of  title  32  or  section  206  301, 
309.  402,  or  1002  of  title  37,  is  considered 
inactive  duty  framing. 

';  2025.  Assistance  in  obtahiing  reemploy- 
ment 
'  Tlie  Secretary  of  Labor,  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights,  shall 
rr-nder  aid  In  the  replacement  in  their  for- 
mer positions  or  reemployment  of  persons 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  any  period 
of  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  the 
Public  Health  Service.  In  rendering  such  aid. 
the  Secretary  shall  tise  existmg  Federal  and 
Ktate  agencies  engaged  hi  i>miilar  or  related 
activities  and  shall  utilize  the  assistance  of 
voltmteers. 

"ii  2026.  Prior  riglUs  for  reemplojment 

"In  any  case  in  which  two  o»^iore  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  be  restored  to  or  em- 
ployed in  a  position  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  of  any  otlier  law  relating  to 
similar  reemployment  benefits  left  the  same 
position  in  order  to  enter  the  Anned  Forces, 
the  person  who  left  such  position  first  shall 
ha-.e  tlie  prior  right  to  be  restored  thereto 
or  reemployed  on  the  basis  thereof,  without 
prejudice  to  the  reemployme.'it  rights  of  the 
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other   person  or  persons  to  be  restored   or 
reemployed." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  bc-ginning 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  the  table 
of  chapters  at  the  beghmmg  of  part  in  of 
^nch  tit'.e  are  each  anie.idcd  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof 
"42.  Veterans'  Re cmpltyivient  Right-..  2021". 

Sec.  306.  Section  9  of  the  Military  Selective 
•Service  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  repealing  subsections  (b)  throtiiih  (h); 
and 

(2)  redeslgnatUig  subsections  (1)  avid  (j) 
as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  respectively. 

TITLE  IV — EFPfiCTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  401.  Title  I  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  September  1,  1974. 

Sec.  402.  Title  II  and  III  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  their  enact- 
ment. 

Resolved,  That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  title  of  the  bill,  and  concur  in 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  House  bill,  insert:  "An  Act 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  vocational  rehabihtation  assistance 
allowances,  educational  and  training  assist- 
ance allowances,  and  special  allowances  paid 
to  eligible  veterans  and  persons  under  chap- 
ters 31,  34,  and  35  of  such  title;  to  improve 
and  expand  the  special  programs  for  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  veterans  and  service- 
men under  chapter  34  of  such  title;  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  veteran-student 
services  program;  to  make  other  improve- 
ments in  the  educational  assistance  program 
and  m  the  administration  of  educational 
benefits;  to  promote  the  employment  of  vet- 
erans and  the  wives  and  widows  of  certain 
veterans  by  improving  and  expanding  the 
pro%isions  governing  the  operation  of  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service,  by  increasing 
the  employment  of  veterans  by  Federal  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors,  and  by  provid- 
ing for  ail  action  plan  for  the  employment 
of  disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans  within 
the  Federal  Government;  to  codify  and  ex- 
pand veterans  reemployment  rights;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  request  a  fiu'ther  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr.  McClure 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1131)  malcing  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  revert  to  debate  on  the 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  and  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Ai'kansas    <Mr. 


ri-iErr.:  HT ' ,  the  chairman  of  the  corn- 
rrittee,  or  whomever  he  may  desienale. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  vie  have  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Tlie  PRES.'DIKG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

raor  from  Arkansas  has  15  minutes  on 

]:•:;  r:de.  c?id  15  minutes  to  tlie  proponent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  if  I  cfitr  my 

c-'^n  amendment.  I  will  l-.r.ve  10  minutes 

on  tiiat;  am  I  coireci? 

I.rr.  Pre^kle.it.  a  parliamentary  inouirj'. 

The  FRESIDIisG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

i.tor  v.:il  ."rtate  it. 

Mr.  McCLEIIjAN.  What  is  the  p?nd- 
ing  business,  and  vhat  time  is  allocated 
foi  it? 

T!ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing Q'^estion  i.=  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senr.tor  from  Idaho,  to  which 
3"  rr.inr.tes  ha=  been  allocated.  15  min- 
•atcs  10  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
15  minutes  to  the  Senz^iov  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  IvTcCLELLAN.  A  further  parlia- 
mentarv  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OJTICER.  The  Sen- 
atA>r  will  state  it. 

Mv.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  offer  an  ajncnd- 
ment  to  it,  will  I  have  IC  minutes  on 
that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weickfk  t .  Will  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas susperid  for  a  moment,  while  the 
Chair  discusses  the  matter  with  the 
Parhcimentarian  ? 

The  Chair  responds  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  the  time 
e Hotted  for  debate  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  include 
in  it  the  time  for  debat-e  on  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  because  tlie  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  will  be  voted  on  im- 
mediately after  the  vote  on  the  treaty. 
Therefore,  the  present  time  limitation 
of  30  minutes  would  include  all  debate 
on  this  matter,  the  debate  on  the 
amendment,  and  the  debate  on  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table.  That  is  the  time 
that  is  allotted. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  I  really  do  not 
know  where  we  are.  Does  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  wish  to  speak  on  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table? 

Mr.  FULBRIGKT.  Mr.  Pic'^ident,  ev- 
eryone to  whom  I  spoke  with  this  morn- 
ing is  here  new.  I  have  already  told  ev- 
eryone that  I  think  this  amendment 
ousrht  to  be  tabled,  including  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

The  amendment,  as  the  Senator  de- 
scribed this  morning,  is  intended  to 
b'/ing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  OPEC 
counti-ies  that  produce  the  oil.  The  trou- 
ble is,  it  does  not  affect  any  of  the  im- 
pc.rt^.nt  ones  except  Indonesia.  It  has 
no  effect  on  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Abu 
Dhabi.  Iran,  or  Libya.  It  affects  Vene- 
zuela slightly,  and  only  slighti:.-.  The 
only  important  effect  would  be  on  Indo- 
nesia, and  the  Indonesia  program  grew 
out  of  a  consortium  years  ago.  during  the 
transition  from  the  Sukarno  to  the  Su- 
harto government.  This  is  an  old  matter, 
which  has  implications  far  beyond  the 
cil  crisis. 

I  simply  make  the  point  that  I  think  It 
is  a  very  ill-advised  amendment.  It  would 
interfere  with  the  opportunity  of  the  ad- 


Inil■'i^tration,  if  there  thoi'ld  be  any  op- 
portunity, to  bring  rbo'Jt  a  negotiated 
settlement  y\  the  Midile  East.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  unwise  for  us  to  agree  to 
this  amendment.  It  wouici  have  no  sub- 
slanti?.:  elTect,  but  wou;d  be  a  slap  in  the 
lace  Ol  tho  people  with  whom  we  would 
liiie  tc  negotiate  a  settlement  in  tiie  Mid- 
dle Esst.  incUiding,  of  course,  tho.se  who 
do  produce  oil,  but  do  net  take  aid  from 
us  ro-iv.  I  think  it  is  a  ve:y  iil-advised 
an:enc".r-;cnt,  and  that  it  v.ould  clear  tlie 
air  if  the  matter  were  laid  on  the  tabic. 
If  it  is  not  tabled,  and  other  amend- 
ments are  attaciied  to  it,  it  would  invojve 
rreat  confusion  tiiat  v.ould  be  very  difB- 
cult  for  us  to  expi£.in  to  any  of  the  for- 
eign people. 

Mr.  CASS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

yir.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  concur  with  the  statem.ent 
of  the  Sen?;tor  from  Arkansas  I  think  it 
would  be  unlortunate  on  every  ground 
tc  adcJ^t  this  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  a  continuing 
resulution  and  ought  to  be  kept  as  clean 
and  simple  as  pcssible.  Tnere  are  a  thou- 
sand tilings  that  could  be  added  to  any 
contin'aing  resolution.  All  the  desirable 
legislation  in  the  world  could  be  put  on 
it.  and  there  is  every  reason,  therefcre. 
to  take  a  general  position  against  ex- 
trat.eous  amendments  of  this  sort. 

Then,  on  the  substance  of  it,  this  is  a 
ver:<'  partial,  very  limited,  very  unbal- 
anced kind  of  attack  on  the  oil  problem, 
and  really  it  is  no  attack  at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  it  would  do  no 
harm. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  would  do  harm,  and  it 
would  clutter  up  the  situation  it  would 
seek  to  remedy,  pro  tanto;  not  much, 
oerhaps,  but  to  some  extent.  As  far  as 
it  had  any  effect  at  all.  it  would  unbal- 
ance our  attack  on  t.ie  problem,  and  give 
some  people  the  false  feeling  that  some- 
thing had  been  done  v.hen,  in  fact,  it  had 
not. 

I  tliink  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  amend- 
m.ent.  and  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  Tiie  only  reason  I  wanted  it  voted 
on  before  we  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  a  lot 
of  otlier  amendments  to  it,  is  that  ve 
would  finally  have  to  table  it  anyway,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  be  tabled.  It  needs 
to  be  understood.  Unfortunately,  theie 
are  not  many  here  to  understand  it  at 
tlie  moment,  but  I  depend  on  the  lead- 
ership to  in.struct  them  as  to  what  it 
means. 

I  can  see  no  rer.son  why  the  amena- 
m.ent  should  be  agreed  to.  and  I  shall 
move  to  table  it  at  the  right  time,  wliich 
is  at  4  o'clock,  as  I  imderstand  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
very  much  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas;  we  have  covered  this 
groui-!d  earlier  today,  and  those  who  were 
in  attendance  at  that  time  are  still  in 
attendance  now.  So  my  remarks  will  be 
relatively  short. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senate,  as  a 
whole,  will  vote  on  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  but  I  do  know  in  my  bones 
how  the  American  people  would  vote  if 
they  had  the  opportunity.  They  would 
not  be  moved  by  these  arguments  made 
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against  tlie  an^endment.  Tlily  would  vote 
over'vhelmlngly  for  it,  bec3ii*;e  it  simply 
make?  rjood  coinmonsense. 

There  is  no  possible  ai  sriimcnt  that 
anyone  rcuM  make  to  the  A  merican  peo- 
ple that  would  justify  pare*}  ing  out  some 
$270  million  worth  of  aid  i  i  the  coming 
,\  car  to  members  of  the  OF  EC  organiza- 
tion vhich  has  ron-spired  t(  increase  the 
price  of  petroleum  400  pel  ?ent.  No  one 
argues  that  this  is  anythiri  but  a  politl- 
i'ai  price  imposed  upon  fee  \Ve^t  as  a 
puni^hm.ent.  No  one  argues^  that  the  con- 
.-;eciu?nce>  of  tliis  pi  ice  arp  not  so  grave 
that  wo  fire  todav  fp.ced  \  ith  nmaway 
inflation  in  everj'  Western  country,  and 
our  Secretary  of  State  v  rns  that  we 
may  be  piest;ed  over  tiie  b  ink  of  a  de- 
pression as  serioas  and  as  d  stabilizing  to 
the  Western  World  as  th  t  v.hich  oc- 
cu'ied  in^929  and  1930. 

The  President  of  the  Unit  'd  States  and 
his  Secretary  of  State  h.a  .'e  made  the 
most  forceful  demands  upo:  i  these  OPEC 
coimtries  to  reduce  the  pri  'e  of  oil.  The 
finance  ministers  of  the  n«jor  industri- 
alized countries  sit  in  er  lergency  ses- 
sions behind  closed  doors,  t:  ying  to  deter- 
mine how  the  banks  of  the  Western 
World  can  be  fortified  agai  ist  the  short- 
term  deposits  that  are  no^ '  being  made 
by  these  OPEC  countries.  £t:d  the  possi- 
bility that  the  witlidrawaliof  tliese  de- 
posits will  bring  these  baitcs  down. 

Ml*.  Piesident,  nothing  ntuch  is  being 
accomplished  in  these  urgint  meetings 
behind  closed  doors,  and  nothing  much 
will,  be  accomplished,  becaose  everyone 
knows  that  the  only  answer  to  the  pres- 
ent crisis  is  to  bring  tl'  J  price  of 
crude  oil  down.  Yet  the  OPI  C  countries 
ha\e  made  it  plain  that  the  1  arces  of  the 
free  market  will  not  be  permit  ted  towork. 
We  can  sit  here  and  talk  n  ccties  from 
now  until  the  end  of  the  ses  >lon,  but  as 
long  as  the  OPEC  countrl^  are  con- 
vinced that  this  Congress  is  jinwilling  to 
back  up  the  statements  ct  President 
Ford  and  the  Secretary  of  Stiite,  with  ac- 
tions consistent  with  them/  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  OPEC  countries  should 
take  these  statements  seriously. 

It  is  plain  already  that  tl*y  have  flung 
the  words  of  the  President  light  back  in 
the  President  s  face.  j 

I  do  not  contend,  Mr.  Pjesident.  that 
this  amendment  alone  v.-fl  force  the 
OPEC  natloiis  to  lower  crude  oil  prices. 
Of  course,  it  will  not.  Butit  will  be  the 
first  legislative  action  taPfen  consistent 
with  the  demands  tliat  haie  been  made 
by  the  President  and  the^  Secretary  of 
State.  It  will  be  the  first  m  jssage  broad- 
cast to  the  OPEC  countries  hat  Congress 
is  prepared  to  take  leg  slative  steps 
demonstrating  the  seriousni  ss  of  p\irpose 
of  our  own  Government. 

I.  therefore,  believe  thai  ihe  pa.ssage 
of  this  amendment  will  be  ,  good  signal, 
and  one  that  will  prove  hel]  ful  In  bring- 
ing about  further  steps  thr  ;  can  lead  to 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  ci  ude  oil 

The  otlier  reason  v.hy  I  support  the 
amendment,  and  strongly  i  rge  its  adop- 
tion. Is  the  commonsense  r«  ason  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  giving  $270  million  of  our 
aid  to  countries  that  have  la  ted  the  price 
of  oil  so  high  that  they  ara  no  longer  In 
need  of  aid.  I  do  not  knowjby  what  rea- 


soning we  can  Jastify  any  amount  of  aid 
to  these  particular  countries  even  if  we 
were  to  lay  aside  the  question  of  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  this  amendment  upon  the 
icduction  of  the  price  of  oil.  There  is  no 
CNca^o  for  conlinuincr  to  permit  Ameri- 
can aid  money  to  flow  into  these  coun- 
tiies  under  the  present  circumstances, 
and  everybody  knows  that. 

II  may  be  that  there  are  certain  on 
;:oin.;  piognuns  that  v  ill  be  interrupted. 
f.o  be  it.  It  i.<  :ibout  time  ve  inten-uptcri 
lliem.  It  is  time  we  made  plain  that  \\c 
jive  prepared  to  ar-t  in  the  CongrCiS.  tliat 
ilio  ox'iortatioiis  n[  the  President  and 
the  S<  V  retary  of  Stale  are  not  meant  for 
I  lie  American  people  i^ut  tiiat  tiiey  arc 
scno'is'y  intenceci  for.  und  tliey  ought 
to  be  heeded  bv.  the  OPEC  governments. 
This  amendment  will  broadcast  that 
niPS'^n-'e  and,  I  think,  it  will  have  a 
hitihh  •  •Uitary  effect. 

lastly.  Mr.  President,  the  am.endment. 
n:  drafted,  is  not  meant  to  include,  nor 
do  I  think  it  does  include,  cash  sales.  The 
amendment  relates  to  the  money  appro- 
priated uiider  the  continuing  resolution 
in  the  various  categories  of  aid  that  we 
are  here  concerned  with.  That  includes 
economic  aid,  military  aid,  both  the  grant 
and  the  credit  sales  under  our  bilateral 
foreign  aid  program.  It  includes  Public 
Law  480  aid  to  the  extent  that  it  is  sub- 
sidized by  congressionally  appropriated 
funds.  Finally,  the  amendment  would 
cover  Peace  Corps  aid  for  which  public 
funds  are  also  used.  However,  it  v/ould 
rot  include  commercial  cash  sales  which 
do  not  involve  any  element  of  public  sub- 
sidy. I  think  that  should  be  made  plain 
before  the  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  those  who 
believe  that  the  price  of  oil  will  come 
tnmbling  down  once  a  settlement  has 
been  reached  in  the  Middle  East  are,  in 
mv  judgment,  engaging  in  purely  wish- 
ful thinking.  The  countries  that  com- 
po.se  the  OPEC  cartel  are  not  confined  to 
those  Arab  nations  immediately  con- 
i  crn'xl  with  a  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East.  Iran  and  Venezuela  are  far  re- 
moved from  that  particular  conflict,  and 
they  have  tasted,  as  have  tlie  other  mem- 
bers of  tlie  OPEC  cartel,  the  fruits  of 
the.se  high  prii  es. 

FurtheiTOore,  because  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  cartel  and  its  capacity  to  ob- 
sti-uct  the  free  market,  its  demonstrated 
ability  to  set  and  maintain  a  purely 
political  price  for  oil,  vast  quantities  of 
surplus  earnings  are  now  pouring  Into 
the  treasuries  of  these  countries.  Having 
once  become  accustomed  to  revenues  of 
such  magnitude,  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  the  OPEC  countries  are  go- 
ing to  willingly  lower  tlie  price  of  oil 
even  if  a  settlement  is  reached  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  other  actions  must  be 
taken  by  the  western  world  in  order  to 
bring  home  to  the  OPEC  countries  the 
necessity  of  reducing  crude  oil  prices,  lest 
OPEC  bring  on  a  catastrophe  so  great 
that  the  OPEC  countries  themselves  will 
be  coiisumed  in  it. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  for  us  to 
take  some  action.  Failure  to  do  so  will 
signal  to  these  countries  that  the  word.s 
of  our  own  President  and  our  own  Secre- 


tary of  State  are  not  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously because  Congress  is  unprepared  to 
back  them  up  with  legislative  action. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  motion 
to  table  this  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OPriCEH.  Wiio 
yicldc  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  does-  an.- 
body  like  to  have  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield.  Mr.  Presid'-rt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wl:o 
..  ields  tim3? 

Mr.  CASF  Tlip  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  said  I  could  have  a  little  timf\ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nev/  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  pains  me  to  find  mys'^l.' 
in  disugreenient  v.itli  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  It  is  my  cuiitom  to  agree  willi 
him,  my  custom  to  collaborate  with  him 
in  matters  of  importance,  and  I  know- 
that  this  temporary  deviation  from  the 
noi-m  is  going  to  be  only  temporary.  We 
.share  the  objective  that  he  urges  here, 
that  he  holds  high.  He  does  not  hold  it 
as  high  this  afternoon  as  in  some  of  his 
higher  oratoiical  efforts.  Tire  reason  L-; 
because  it  is  a  rather  poor  tiring,  this 
amendment,  and  this  is  said  without  in 
any  way  implying  that  the  author  is  a 
poor  person.  He  is  a  great  person.  Some- 
times he  is  running  for  election  and 
sometimes  he  is  not,  and  this  has  nothing 
to  do,  of  course,  with  his  activities  en  ) 
the  floor.  } 

But.  seriously,  as  I  indicated  before. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
get  at  the  oil  problem.  We  will  succeed 
in  meeting  the  crisis  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  oil  and  its  availability  when 
we  have  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
we  really  mean  business. 

By  tliat  I  mean  just  one  simple  thing, 
that  is,  that  we  are  not  going  to  bu>' 
any  more  oil  at  these  prices,  and  I  mean 
not  buy  any  more  oil  at  these  prices. 

We  can  only  do  it  by  putting  behind 
these  verbal  statements  we  are  now  mak- 
ing clear  evidence  by  action  of  limitation 
of  our  cou-sumption.  Once  that  is  done, 
iliis  whole  thing  is  going  to  be  over,  and 
it  caimot  be  done  slrort  of  tlrat. 

I  do  believe  that  it  may  take  a  little 
time  for  the  people  of  this  country  to 
accept  the  necessity  few  that,  and  for 
the  administration  and  for  Congre^. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  to  ac- 
cept that  necessity  and  then  to  act  on 
it,  but  until  that  is  done  we  are  going 
to  continue  with  the  problem. 

My  main  objection  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  that  it  may 
encourage  even  a  few  people  to  tiiink 
that  drastic  action  of  the  sort  I  have 
indicated  is  not  necessary  and  it  would, 
therefore,  postpone  om*  realization  of  the 
needs  of  the  situation,  and  if  it  only 
VKJstpones  it  for  a  day,  tliat  is  too  long. 

So  I  am  most  hopeful  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  tabled  because  it  is,  I  think, 
positively  injurious  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objective  which  it  seeks  and 
wliich  all  of  us  aspire  to  accomplish. 

If  my  chairman  would  like  to  say  an- 
other word  or  two  in  his  most  inimitable 
style,  we  have  too  few  days  left  In  which 
we  can  hear  from  the  gentleman  from 
Arlian.^as.  will  he  not  speak  for  the  next 
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10  minutes  or  so  and  fill  the  time  until 
the  quorum  call  which  is  scheduled  at  10 
minutes  of  4? 

I  am  happy  to  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  I  do  not  wish 
to  occupy  the  time  if  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  wishes  to  talk. 

I  said  earlier  this  morning  most  of 
what  I  wish  to  say  about  it.  I  think  the 
amendment  would  be  provocative  with- 
out being  productive  in  any  way. 

It  would  provoke  those  people  who  are 
EO  greatly  interested  in  this,  but  it  would 
not  in  any  way  substantially  injure  any 
of  them,  other  than  Indonesia,  which  is 
j»ot  the  one  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
believes  is  the  principal  mover  in  the 
OPEC  organization. 

While  they  are  members,  they  do  not 
play  a  leading  role,  they  are  not  one  of 
the  major  producers,  such  as  the  Middle 
East. 

I  have  said  this  morning.  I  will  say 
again,  that  I  think  the  implementation 
of  i-esolution  242  is  still,  in  the  minds  of 
the  Middle  East  countries,  of  great  im- 
portance and  they  believed  as  a  result 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  negotiations 
that  that  was  our  objective. 

He  stated  as  our  objective  that  resolu- 
tion was  signed  by  practically  all  the 
members,  if  not  all  the  members,  perhaps 
not  Syria  but  all  the  other  members  who 
were  involved  in  the  controversy  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  if  that  resolution  could 
be  implemented  fully  with  only,  as  the 
Secretary  said,  unsubstantial  alterations, 
there  would  be  a  good  chance  for  some 
negotiations. 

I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  automati- 
cally the  price  of  oil  will  drop  back  to 
what  it  was  before  the  war.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  thinjr  that  will  ever  happen. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  long 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  price 
of  oil  was  gradually  working  up  because 
oil  had  been  out  of  relation  to  the  price 
of  other  fuel,  such  as  coal  and  natural 
gas. 

Natural  gas  was  held  artificially  at  a 
lower  price  in  this  country  by  law  than 
it  should  have  been  and  it  caused  great 
distortion  in  our  economy,  it  caused 
many  people  to  use  natural  gas  that 
should  not  have  used  it,  that  should  have 
been  using  coal  all  along,  but  by  law  and 
certainly  against  my  views  and  against 
nfiy  efforts  we  held  this  price  of  natural 
gas  so  low  that  many  people  became 
dependent  upon  it. 

Now  we  are  running  out  of  gas,  now 
oil  is  coming  in,  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  energy,  the  price  of  our  energy  is 
going  to  remain  high. 

The  dii'ficulty  has  been  this  enormous 
increase  over  such  a  sliort  period  that 
it  has  dislocated  the  economies  of  all 
countries,  all  industrialized  coimtries,  in- 
cluding our  own.  What  we  need  is  a 
period  of  adjustment  at  the  very  least. 

What  I  think  might  be  possible,  I  do 
not  say  it  is  by  any  sense  assured,  is  that 
if  the  terms  of  the  resolution  242  were 
implemented,  and  above  all  if  Israel 
would  be  willing  to  allow  old  Jerusalem 
to  be  given  the  status  which  was  men- 
tioned in  the  original  resolution  which 
created  Israel,  this  would  go  a  long  way 


toward  enabling  our  negotiators  to  per- 
suade the  leading  members  of  the  OPEC 
countries  to  at  least  give  time  for  the 
adjustment  to  higher  prices  for  oil. 

That  is  what  we  need.  If  we  had  5 
or  8  or  10  years,  we  could  make  the 
trauiition  to  coal  and  other  alternative 
fuels  without  disrupting  our  economies, 
the  world's  economies. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  riding 
\;pon  this  solution  and  I  have  verj'  much 
regretted  that  the  Secretary  had  been 
unable  to  make  any  progress  whatever 
1.1  dealing  with  the  problem  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

It  is  .«uch  a  highly  sensitive  question 
no  one  likes  to  raise  it,  but  since  this 
debate  precipitated  this,  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  a  proper  time  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject, at  least,  that  while  we  have  done 
a  great  deal,  we  have  certainly  given 
Israel  enormous  amovmts  of  money  and 
£rms.  that  it  is  rot  too  much  to  exi:>ect 
of  her  to  be  willing  to  return  Old  Je- 
rusalem to  some  fonn  of  international 
status. 

There  have  been  many  ways  to  de- 
scribe that.  I  am  not  dogmatic  about  it 
t-eing  an  international  city.  Some  have 
suggested  it  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  Nations,  some  said  it  should 
be  similar  to  the  Vatican  where  all  people 
have  equal  access  to  it,  but  it  would  not 
be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

I  merely  throw  that  in  as  a  subject 
which  I  think  deserves  attention  and  is 
much  more  likely  to  bring  about  negotia- 
tions that  are  useful  than  the  kind  of 
resolution  that  is  submitted  here  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
maining time  belongs  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  conclude,  I  do 
not  think  it  will  do  anything  to  promote 
our  objectives. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  say  to  my  gracious  friend 
from  New  Jersey  that  I  think  he  is  quite 
right  that  before  we  are  finished,  very 
strenuous  measures  will  have  to  be  taken 
to  deal  w  ith  the  problems  created  by  t^  ^ 
extortionist  level  of  the  present  price  ioT^^ 
oil. 

His  own  suggestion  may  very  well  be 
the  final  action  required.  But  if  we  can- 
not muster  enough  votes  to  take  a  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  making  it  clear  to 
tlie  OPEC  countries  that  we  are  serious 
in  our  demand  that  the  present  price  of 
crude  oil  be  brought  down,  if  we  carmot 
pass  an  amendment  which  simply  cuts 
off  further  aid  to  these  coimtries — 
countries  which  are  precipitating  an 
economic  catastrophe — then  I  doubt  very 
much  that  we  v/ill  ever  reach  the  point 
where  Congress  would  be  willing  to  sup- 
port much  more  emphatic  measures. 

Indeed,  we  have  serious  troubles  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  get  a  bill 
moving  which  would  give  the  Govern- 
ment authority  to  pass  judgment  upon 
long-term  oil  contracts  which  establish 
new  price  levels  between  multinational 
oil  companies  and  the  governments  of 
these  OPEC  countries.  I  anticipate  that 
hearings  on  this  bill  will  be  part  of  a 
long,  drawn-out  legislative  process. 


So  I  say,  here  is  the  place  to  start.  If 
we  do  not  start  here,  there  is  really  no 
expectation  that  we  will  ever  get  the 
job  done  on  more  strenuous  measures 
later  en. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
TREATY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  tiie  yeas  and  nays  on  the  treaty  to 
be  voted  on  at  4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  vote 
will  be  on  Calendar  No.  4,  Executive  A 
1 93d  Congress,  2d  Session*  the  Consular 
Convention  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Czechoslovak  So- 
cialist Republic. 


REFERRAL  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  OF  S.  1988. 
EMERGENCY  MARINE  FISHERIES 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
talking  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Calendar  No.  1115,  S.  1988,  the 
Emergency  Marine  Fisheries  Protection 
Act,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port back  not  later  than  November  15. 

■fhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
working  out  this  matter  by  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

I  have  already  invited  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  to  appear 
before  our  committee  as  the  first  witness. 
We  will  get  these  hearings  moving. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— CONSULAR 
CON\"ENTION  BET'WEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 
THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  4  p.m.  having  arrived,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  will  go  into 
executive  session  for  the  purpose  of  vot- 
ing on  Executive  A,  93d  Congress,  2d 
session.  Consular  Convention  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 

The  question  is,  will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion on  Executive  A.  93d  Congress,  2d  ses- 
.sion,  the  Consular  Convention  between 
tile  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Czeciioslovak  Socialist  Republic?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called,  tjie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"iTlD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Bavhi.  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsln*,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
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the  Sena  or  fiom  Alaska 
i  >r  from  South 


I.  the  Senator 
iBicoFF*.  the 

Jr.  Spahk-mani  , 
(Mr.  Steven- 

m  New  Jersey 


'Mr.  Eastland  < 
I  Mr.  Gravel  >  the  Seni; 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holling*.  t'.ie  Senator 
from  Hawaii  iMr.  Inoxts  :',  the  Senator 
Ivom  Ohio  <Mr.  Metzeni  \rMi,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  iMr.  Mof 
from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Alabama 
the  Senator  from  Illinoi 
soN>.  and  the  Senator  f 
I  Mr.  WiLLiAM.s  > .  are  ne(  ^.'isarily  absent. 

I  further  aniiounce  tliji  .  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senr.tor  from;  )hio  <Mr.  Met- 
7,Ei^At'M\  the  Senator  fi  >m  Co'.inectlcut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF  > .  the  Sena  or  froin  Illinois 
<  Mr.  Stevenson  > .  and  tt  ;  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  <Mr.  H  n  lings  >  would 
each  vote  "yea."'  i 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  anniur.ce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma;  Mr.  Bellmon>, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock > ,  the  Senator  froii|  Ma.ssachusetts 
•  Mr.  Brooke  ' .  the  Sen|tor  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooK>,  the 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole»,  th 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominici 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatf| 
ator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Senator  from  Kansas 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  j 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  t| 
and  voting,   the  Senator! 
'Mr.  Dole;  and  the  Senalor  from  Ore- 
gon   (Mr.   Hatfieldi    woiid  each   vote 
'yea." 

The  yeas  and  na.vs  resul\etl-  yf^a.s  78, 
u.i:..s  0  as  follows: 

[No.  427  Ex 
YEAS— 78 


Senator  from 
Senator  from 
the  Senator 

ELD»,  the  Sen- 

»CK\vooD),  the 
Ir.   Pearson), 

fMr.  Stevens', 

it,   if   present 
ifrom  Kansas 


.Abourev-i; 

.Mkea 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlc:- 

Ueall 

r;'>r.n€f 

Blb'.e 

Biden 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Hyrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
yvrd.  Rohint  C. 
Cannon 
CHse 
Chiles 
church 
Clark 
cotton 
C'ranstoi; 
Curtis 
Domenlc! 
Eaglet/0}; 
Ervln 

V'BUUlrt 
Foils 


F-ulbrleht 
Goldwater 
Grlffln 

Gurnev 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Tiaskel! 

Hathnw.iy 

Ht'lms 

Hniska 

Huddlebtoti 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Lor.;; 

Masnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlu 

McClell.-iu 

MfiClure 

MrOee 

McGovern 

Mcimyre 


-V  etc-alf 
\  ondale 
J  ontoja 
^  uskle 
N>leirn 
N  lun 
F  istoie 

V  '11 

P  rcj- 
f  oxniire 

V  nndolph 
Iloth 

'  chwclker 
acott.  Hugh 
5  cott, 

WUllain  L. 

i  afford 
!  tennis 
f  ymington 

iifr 

Umadge 

hurmond 

OA'cr 

unnry 
1  r'elcker 

cung 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING—? 


B.  >  !• 

Bellnici. 

Bintseu 

Brock 

n."ooke 

<jfxik 

Dole 

Cou.in.'  ' 


Eiistlftiirt 

Gravel 

Hulfield 

Hollingi. 

Tno'iye 

Metzenbai 

Moss 

P.ickwood 


The  PRESIDING  OFJ  ICER  (Mr. 
^.IcCll'be  ' .  On  this  vote  th  *  yeas  are  78 
and  the  nays  are  0.  Two-  hlrds  of  the 
Senatoi"s  present  and  votir  ?  have  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  the  resoljition  of  latl- 
licatlon  \s  agreed  to. 


rson 

dibicoff 

i  pariiinaii 

.-  ovens 

tPvrnson 

I'liiiiiin.s 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  tlie  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  biisincss. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRC- 
PPwIATIONS,  1975 

The  Senate  continued  witli  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1131  >  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiMirU  ye?r  197:5. 
a-^d  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI'ICiLR  (Mr. 
McClurf.».  Tlie  question  i.;  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  tr^  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church  » .  On  thb  question,  the  ye&s 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh",  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<Mr.  Eastland'  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<  Mr.  Gravel  t ,  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  (Mr.  Hollings*,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNoiryE),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum>,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  iMr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  f  ui'ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Met- 
7ENBAUM).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  iMr.  Hollincs'  would  each  vote 
•nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooK).  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mi-.  HATFreLD),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  Kan.sas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  and 
ilie  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste\ens) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36. 
nays  43.  as  follows: 


AliOiirP/k 

Aikrn 

Baker 

Bartleit 

Beall 

Bennett 

t'-ase 

cot  ten 

curtl.s 

Domeni'i 

Fuuniii 

Foug 


.\llen 
Bible 

Blc'.eu 
Biirklc-y 


\^So.  4^8  Leg  I 

VEAS— 3>j 

Falbrijht 

Goldwater 

Oriflin 

Hiiilbvii 

Hr.rt 

Hathnwsy 

Hruska 

Hughes 

!fumphre.\ 

J.n'.ts 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

NAYS  -43 

Burdlck 
BjTd, 
Harr-  F..  Jr. 


McCUIlnu 

McOec 

Miiiik'.e 

Percy 

Roih 

Scott.  Hu?h 

St  en  n  is 

Tait 

Thurnion<l 

Tower 

Tunney 

Young 


Cannon 

Chiles 

Church 


B\  rd,  Robert  C.  OmX 


Cranston 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Eagleton 

Mathlas 

Proxmlr^ 

Ervln 

McClure 

Randolph 

Gurnev 

McGoverii 

Riblcoff 

Hartke 

Mcintyre 

Schwelker 

Haskell 

Metcalf 

Scott, 

Helms 

Mondale 

WiUiam  U 

Huddleston 

Monto\a 

Slaaorrt 

Jackson 

Nelson 

.Symington 

John.'.tc  11 

Nunn 

Tr.lmadfe 

LOUS 

l-astoic 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

fiiivh 

Dominick 

Mco.^ 

Epllnioi; 

Eastlpud 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Brock 

•ffltfield 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

HoUlrgs 

Stevens 

fook 

inouye 

Stevenson 

Dole 

Uetzcnbauiu 

WUliams 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Question  now  occurs  on  the  amendment 
cSered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Adourezk^  upon  which  there 
i.  a  time  limitation  of  30  minute-v 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
will  not  proceed  until  there  is  order  in 
the  Chamber.  Senators  conducting  con- 
versations will  please  refrain.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator will  not  proceed  until  the  Senate  is 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Ml-.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  my 
omendmcnt  will  strengthen  the  Church 
amendment  in  the  sen.se  that  it  will 
achieve  more  quickly  the  objective  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  Is  attempting  to 
acliicve,  and  that  is  to  lower  oil  prices. 

The  amendment  cuts  off  any  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  to  all  of  the  OPEC  countries,  as 
well  OS  Israel.  It  says  nothing — it  puts 
no  inecondition  on  it — with  regard  to 
whether  or  not  they  make  a  good  faith 
effort  to  lower  oil  prices,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  not  to  be  using  the 
U.S.  taxpayers'  money  to  give  any  of 
these  coiuitries  for  the  reason  that  most 
of  them  do  not  need  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money. 

So  far  a.s  aid  to  Israel  is  concerned,  the 
more  military  aid  we  give  to  Israel,  the 
less  chance  there  Is  of  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and.  therefore,  the  more  chance 
that  oil  prices  will  go  higher  and  higher 
and  higher. 

I  wish  to  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time.  The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
indicated  he  would  like  to  speak  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  believe  I 
control  time  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  20  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  may  we 
I:ave  order? 

The  PRESIDING  ori'ICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
a tor  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  because  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  understand  just  exactly 
what  Is  going  on  here  In  order  to  vote 
appropriately  in  respect  of  this  partlcu- 
l.ir  amendment. 

The  amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
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posed  by  Senator  Abourezk  really,  in 
part,  deals  with  the  Church  amendment 
and,  in  part,  does  not.  It  deals  with  the 
Church  amendment  insofar  as  it  elim- 
inates the  authority  to  suspend  the  re- 
striction if  the  President  tells  Congress 
that  a  good  faith  effort  is  being  made  to 
lower  the  world  market  price  of  petro- 
leum. That  is  one-half  of  it,  and  that  is 
a  very  clear  modification  of  Senator 
Church's  idea.  Personally  I  am  against 
it.  I  shall  vote  against  it.  But  that  part  of 
it  is  very  understandable. 

As  to  the  other  part,  our  colleagtie 
seeks  to  throw  Israel  into  the  category 
of  the  Arab  States  which  produce  and 
sell  oil  and  materially  affect  the  i  world 
price. 

That  is  not  true  of  Israel.  It  does  not 
produce,  it  is  not  that  kind  of  oil  pro- 
ducer. Indeed,  it  does  not  have  enough 
for  its  own  requirements,  and  it  imports 
oil.  So  the  only  justification  for  includ- 
ing Israel  in  this  prohibition  is  simply  to 
include  an  area  and  not  just  a  given 
number  of  Arab  States  in  an  area. 

To  Include  Israel  obviously  in  this  way 
simply  abrogates  a  long-standing  policy 
of  tile  United  States,  reiterated  time  and 
again,  sustained  by  enormous  majorities 
here  and  in  the  House,  that  we  beheve 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  the  State  of 
Israel.  That  has  been  argued  very  ex- 
tensively in  really  a  great  series  of  de- 
bates which  took  place  in  this  Chamber 
with  Senator  Flanders  of  Vermont,  one 
of  our  very  distinguished  Members  who, 
in  a  long  series  of  analyses  sought  to 
bring  us  to  that  view,  which  we  then  re- 
jected, after  very  studious  and  very  care- 
ful debate  on  both  sides. 

We  have  had  this  debate  on  other  oc- 
casions. No  more  distinguished  Senator 
In  this  Chamber  than  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  has  also  raised  those  issues, 
which  have  been  very,  very  sei-Iously  de- 
bated. 

To  throw  It  in  with  this  particular 
proposition  is,  in  my  opinion,  really  try- 
ing to  deal  in  rather  the  most  short- 
handed  way — I  was  going  to  say  super- 
ficial, but  I  do  not  wish — I  greatly  respect 
my  colleague — in  any  way  to  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  architecture  of  this 
amendment — but  really  to  try  to  deal 
with  that  issue  on  a  continuing  reso- 
lution In  this  fashion  within  the  context 
of  our  deep  feeling  about  the  OPEC  coma- 
tries  and  the  trust  which  they  orga- 
nized, which  could  very  well  break  the 
world,  which  is  what  I  gather  Senator 
Church  ha:  'n  mind,  I  think  is  really 
not  the  way  we  would  wish  to  legislate 
with  the  deliberation  and  respect  for  an 
Issue  of  this  consequence,  which  we  have 
all  shown  since  1948. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  make  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiiy:  Is  this  amendment  divis- 
ible? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendment  is  di- 
visible. The  first  part  seeks  to  add  the 
word  to  the  amendment,  and  the  second 
part  seeks  to  strike  a  portion  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Resident,  before 
the  Senator  makes  that  request  would  he 
hear  my  argtiment  against  it? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Against  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Against  dividing  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  yield 
a  few  minutes  to  Senator  Church. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  very  much 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  would  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
urge  a  division  of  this  amendment.  It  Is 
within  his  rights  to  do  it,  but  the  amend- 
ment has  been  carefully  drawn  to  ac- 
complish two  purposes. 

First  of  all,  as  the  Senator  has  cor- 
rectly pointed  out,  it  is  addressed  to 
those  countries  who  belong  to  the  OPEC 
organization.  Earlier  in  the  day,  when 
Senator  Abourezk  first  raised  the  issue 
of  including  Canada,  Canada  being  a 
big  oil-producing  coimtry,  I  replied  that 
the  amendment  was  properly  confined 
to  those  oil  producers  which  were  mem- 
bers of  this  OPEC  cartel,  because  it  has 
been  through  the  collaboration  of  the 
members  of  this  cartel  that  the  price 
of  petroleum  has  been  Increased  400  per- 
cent in  the  course  of  a  little  less  than  a 
year's  time. 

Without  the  cartel,  we  would  not  be 
faced  with  these  jacked-up  oil  prices  to- 
day. The  price  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  workings  of  the  free  market.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  economics  of 
oil.  It  is  presently  possible  to  raise  a 
barrel  of  oil  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  25  cents, 
but  the  posted  price  under  the  OPEC 
arrangement  is  now  $11.65. 

We  ha\'e  had  extensive  hearings  on  oil 
before  my  Subcommittee  on  Multina- 
tional Corporations  and  evei-y  witness 
agreed  this  price  is  unrelated  to  the 
economics  of  oil.  It  is  made  possible  be- 
cause of  the  combination  represented  by 
the  OPEC  cartel. 

That  is  the  reason  that  the  amend- 
ment is  designed  in  this  fashion,  other- 
wise we  would  Include  other  oil-produc- 
ing coimtries,  but  they  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  price  of  oil  today. 

Second,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  rightly  points  out,  Israel  Is  not  an 
oil-producing  coimtry  in  this  sense.  It 
does  not  export  oil,  it  does  not  belong 
In  the  group,  it  would  make  no  sense  to 
include  it  in  the  group. 

Finally,  the  amendment  has  been 
drafted  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  tie  the 
President's  hands.  It  would  give  him 
some  flexibility,  and  if  he  certifies  that 
a  given  country  that  is  a  member  of 
OPEC  is,  in  his  judgment,  making  a 
good  faith  effort  to  bring  down  the  price 
of  oil,  then  the  restriction  would  not 
apply  to  that  country. 

I  think  this  gives  the  President  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  deal  with  his  prob- 
lems in  negotiating  with  these  coim- 
tries. It  does  not  tie  his  hands.  It  is 
limited  to  the  countries  that  have  joined 
this  cartel  and  boosted  these  prices  to  the 
present  extortionate  level. 

The  President,  himself,  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  have  said  these  prices  are 
leading  the  Westei-n  World  to  the  thresh- 
old of  depression. 


So  this  amendment  would  accomplish 
the  objective  of  cutting  off  aid  to  the 
coimtries  that  are  re.sponsible  for  this 
political  price,  this  extortionate  price 
for  oil,  but  it  would  do  so  in  such  fiorm 
as  to  give  the  President  the  necescary 
flGxibiiity  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

I  would  hope,  for  that  reason,  that  the 
Senator  would  not  in.-ist  on  di\iding  the 
amendment  into  two  parts. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment  ai-.d 
that  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakots. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  do  not  think  Senator  Church  has 
understood  me.  I  do  not  intend  to  divide 
his  amendment.  I  intend  to  divide  the 
A.bourezk  amendment.  I  am  not  actually 
doing  it  yet,  and  I  respect  my  colleague, 
but  that  is  what  I  intend  to  do,  to  divide 
the  Abourezk  amendment  because  it  does 
deal  with  two  very  separate  issues  and 
Members  may  have  different  views  on 
these  issues. 

I  voted  to  table  the  Church  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  we  still  ought  to 
afford  the  administration  yet  another 
chance  to  trj'  to  negotiate  this  thing  with 
many  factors,  not  just  this  factor,  and  I 
thought  that  was  a  stronger  position,  but 
I  would  find  it  very  hard  if  we  vote,  sub- 
stantively, to  vote  against  the  Church 
amendment,  but  I  certainly  would  find 
it  very  easy,  to  vote  against  it  if  we 
struck  out  this  particular  saving  claure. 
But  as  to  Israel,  that  is  really  way  out 
in  left  field. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  the  appropriate 
moment,  and  again  I  respect  Senator 
Abourezek,  in  the  interest  of  hearing  his 
argimient,  I  shall  insist  on  division  of 
the  question. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  conceded 
in  earlier  colloquy  that  his  intention  is 
to  bring  down  oil  prices;  secondly,  he  has 
conceded  that  the  intent  of  his  amend- 
ment is  not  to  insult  the  oil-producing 
nations;  and  thirdly,  he  concedes  that 
the  only  nation  that  is  really  affected  is 
Indonesia. 

Now,  the  Arab  oil-producing  states 
of  comse,  neither  get  very  much  of  our 
money  nor  do  they  need  any  of  our 
money.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  give 
them  any  of  our  taxpayers'  money. 

If  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  has 
proposed  the  original  amendment,  con- 
cedes these  things,  then  there  really  is 
no  reason  for  that  amendment  so  far  as 
with  direct  reference,  at  least,  to  the 
bringing  down  of  oil  prices. 

I  have  offered  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  in  shutting  off  all  U.S.  aid  to  these 
countries,  but  minus  the  gratuitous  slap 
in  the  face  that  I  sincerely  believe  will 
make  it  tougher  for  the  United  States  to 
lower  oil  prices.  If  the  Senate  wants  to 
lower  oil  prices,  we  ought  to  do  it  in  the 
proper  w  ay.  We  ought  to  do  It  with  nego- 
tiation, with  cooperation,  but  we  ought 
not  do  it  with  gratuitous  pokes  in  the 
nose,  and  that  is  exactly  what  that 
amendment  does. 

If  v.e  really  want  to  lower  oil  prices, 
I  would  s'jgrsrest  that  what  we  do  is  first 
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of  all,  take  care  of  this  shutj)ff  of  aid. 
think  we  ought  to  do  that. 

Second,  we  ought  to  do  si^mething  to 
itifluence  Israel  to  make  a  ;ompromise 
setriement  in  the  Middle  Ei  st,  which  I 
am  convinced  will  do  more  tl  an  any  one 
single  thing  to  bring  oil  pric  (s  down  be- 
cause the  Arab  countries  re  illy  are  the 
majority  voices  in  that  ca  rtel,  and  I 
think  we  will  get  them  dc  ,vn  at  that 
point,  but  certainly  not  if  we  itart  poking 
them  in  the  nose  gratuitous  y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mi .  Presidei  t.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  f  roi  \  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Preside  lit.  the  de- 
bate going  on.  ti.e  amendme  it  proposed. 
I  think  undei-ricores  the  fool  lardiness  of 
our  trying  to  intrude  oursel  es  into  the 
conduct  of  diplomacy. 

Certainly,  the  aim  of  tiie  S  ;nator  from 
South  Dakota  is  farfetched  but  in  my 
view,  so  is  the  aim  of  the  S^  nator  from 
Idaho. 

If  the  Scni'tcr  really  wants  an  hone.st 
amendment  aimed  ai  doinj  something 
about  Arab  countrie.s.  why  lot  include 
no  trade  as  well  as  no  aid  with  Arab 
countries,  not  sell  them  an;  thing,  and 
then  we  can  really  cut  off  c  ur  noses  to 
spite  our  faces  because  Lher  is  $80  bil- 
lion overhanging  in  petro  i  ollars  that 
has  to  be  recycled  and  we  i  re  going  to 
get  absolutely  nowhere  by  pi  blicly  slap- 
ping the  Arabs  ni  the  teethlWe  do  not 
liurt  them.  \ 

Should  we  proscribe  aid\to  OPEC 
countries,  wlio  would  be  hurtl  Venezue- 
la. Indonesia,  that  is  about  i\:  not  the 
Arab  countricrs.  A 

Let  us  understand  what  we  are  doing 
here.  We  are  acting  on  a  vvhii  i  of  emo- 
tion, in  my  estimation,  and  I  ca  imot  con- 
ceive of  this  as  responsible  acti  jn  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  I  do  not  mind 
saying  so. 

I  know  that  we  are  not  su  iposed  to 
say  that  the  Senate  ever  acts  irrespon- 
sibly, because,  of  course,  it  n<  ver  does, 
but  it  will  in  this  instance,  in  my  esti- 
mation, if  the  amendment  of  th  z  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  agreed  to,  and  even  more 
so  if  the  amendment  of  the  Seimtor  from 
South  Dakota  is  agreed  to.         i 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr. /President!  ^  '^'^^^^  ^ 
minutes  to  the  Senator  froraj  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  are  in  a  com- 
petition as  to  what  is  farfeiched  and 
what  is  father  fetched.  That  merely  il- 
I'lstrates,  I  think,  how  far  afi?ld  we  are 
in  a  simple  continuing  resolition.  As  I 
understood  the  distinguishe(  1  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  he  was  niaking  the 
point  that  Israel  is  to  be  blambd  for  the 
'ncreased  price  of  oil.  I  think  B  will  leave 
it  there.  I  think  the  statem*nt,  itself, 
oitght  to  be  sufficient  evidence  as  to  why 
a  vote  sliould  be  cast  ag;ainst  tie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Soul  h  Dakota, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidert,  I  yield 
nivself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  having  cons  dered  the 
matter  and  consulted  with  )ther  col- 
leagues, it  would  be  my  purpose,  when 
tl:e  time  has  expired  or  has  b(  en  yielded 
back,  to  move  to  table  the,  Abourezk 
amendment  to  the  Church  amendment 
lather  than  to  seek  a  vote. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  if  the  Senator  f  om  South 
Dakota  is. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  How  much  time  do 

1  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining.  TTie 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  5  minutes  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  He  has  10  fninutes. 
He  has  not  used  anv  vet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
rdvises  it  was  10  minutes  total,  equally 
di'idcd. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright'. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
li.Tvo  aheady  said  that  I  thought  the 
oiieinal  Church  amendment  was  the 
same  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
said.  I  think  it  is  a  very  ill-advised 
amendment.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  also  said  he 
voted  to  table  it.  because  it  injects  into 
this  coiUinuint;  resolution  suggestions 
that  I  think  will  be  inimical  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  would  hoiic  that  we  will  have  an  op- 
poi  tunity.  ui)on  reconsideration,  while  it 
was  not  tabled,  maybe  to  defeat  it  when 
it  comes  to  tlie  vote.  I  know  that  many 
Members  were  not  here  when  the  merits 
of  the  amendment  were  argued  this 
morning.  Howe^■er,  the  vote  was  passed 
and  it  was  not  tabled. 

With  regard  to  this  amendment,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  to  be  adopted,  and  if  it  is  taken  seri- 
ously as  a  serious  means  to  bring  about 
a  settlement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  Senator 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  Then  I  think  the 
Abourezk  amendment,  at  least  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  brings  back  into  it  this  even- 
handedness  with  which  our  Goverim:ent 
and  many  other  governments  have  said 
we  should  approach  this  question  of  the 
Middle  Ea,st.  So  it  has  that  merit. 

I  hope,  I  still  hope,  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  Senate  understands  the  full 
implication  of  the  church  amendment 
with  or  without  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  (Mr.  Abourezk •  and  that  it  will 
be  defeated. 

I  submit  that  if  you  are  going  to  serl- 
ou.sly  consider  taking  this  position  on  the 
Middle  Eastern  coimtries,  none  of  whom 
receive  any  substantial  aid,  this  is  simply 
a  statement  which  would  be  very  pro- 
vocative to  them.  It  has  a  material  effect 
only  upon  Indonesia.  As  has  been  said, 
it  does  not  affect  Canada,  which  also  gets 
the  same  price  for  oil  as  others,  and  any 
other  exporting  nation  that  is  not  a 
member  of  OPEC. 

This  has  gotten  us  into.  I  think,  a 
rather  ridiculou.^  situation.  I  shall  sup- 
port it  not  because  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
Ija.ssed,  but  because  I  also  think  the 
Church  amendment  should  not  be 
passed.  If  it  should  be  passed,  there 
should  be  at  least  something  to  take  the 
edge  off  the  insulting  character  of  the 
Church  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


opposed  to  this  amendment,  as  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Church  amendment.  This 
gives  the  indication  of  being  even- 
handed.  There  is  no  oil  in  Israel  that  I 
know  of.  As  far  as  this  amendment  and 
the  Church  amendment  are  concerned, 
it  will  not  bring  one  more  drop  of  oil 
into  this  country,  and  may  well  bring 
about  a  decrease  in  production,  and  an 
increase  in  problems.  I  hope  both  amend- 
ments are  defeated. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
for  the  yeas  nnd  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
1  sufncient  second?  Thsre  is  a  sufficient 
serond. 

The  yeps  p.nd  nr.ys  are  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vole  be  limited  to  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  has 
nher.dy  been  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  will  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  It  does  not 
belong  in  this  particular  bill.  This  is  a 
CLintinuing  resolution. 

While  I  can  understand  the  deep  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  on  his 
amendment,  it  was  originally  intended 
for  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  was 
reported  by  the  committee.  In  that  act 
there  is  aid  that  is  directed  towards  the 
cau!-itries  of  the  Middle  East. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
said,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  there  is  very 
little  or  no  aid  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion insofar  as  the  Arab  countries  are 
concerned.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  com- 
plicates the  diplomacy,  as  has  been  said. 

Second,  if  there  are  any  two  coun- 
tries that  we  ought  to  be  showing  some 
interest  in,  one  Is  Indonesia  and  the  other 
is  Nigeria.  Indonesia  is  one  of  the  larger 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  a  friendly 
counti-y  to  the  United  States.  It  is  des- 
perately trying  to  make  a  comeback 
irom  the  days  of  Sukarno.  Its  govern- 
ment has  shown  great  friendship  for  the 
United  States.  For  us  to  single  them  out 
I  think  is  a  tragedy. 

Nigeria  is  one  of  the  great  countries 
of  Africa.  We  need  the  resources  from 
that  counti-y.  We  need  their  friendship. 
\ye  need  their  friendship  as  much  as  an.\ 
other  country  in  the  world  today. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  realize 
that  we  may  very  well  be  putting  a  dag- 
ger, literally,  into  the  hearts  of  potential 
friends.  We  cannot  afford  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Also  include  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  country  is 
missed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Venezuela  has  been 
a  friend  of  this  country  for  years  and 
years,  and  is  one  of  om-  great  customers 
in  Latin  America.  As  has  been  said,  this 
will  be  interpreted  in  that  part  of  the 
world  as  a  slap  at  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  aque.stion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  everything 
that  has  been  said,  but  I  have  one  ques- 
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tion  that  concerns  me.  It  has  just  been 
said  tliat  they  have  $90  billion  in  recycle. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  $80  billion. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  do  we  give  foreign 
aid  to  countries  that  have  $80  billion  in 
recycle? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  for  giving 
them  any  foreign  aid.  They  do  not  need 
it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  he  is  try- 
ing to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  countries 
involved  in  foreign  aid  are  Indonesia  and 
one  other  country  that  was  really  in- 
\'olved  in  foreign  assistance  under  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nigeria  .^cr  a  sir.all 
amount. 

Mr.  HU:>^PHREY.  What  is  it? 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Indonesia   Is   the 
only  one  with  a  substantial  amount,  and 
Nigeria  a  little  amount  of  $3.7  million 
of  aid  and  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  much  of  that 
v.'as  technical  assistance. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
The  rest  do  not  get  any. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  in  the 
foreign  assistance  bill  there  is  some  $250 
million  for  Egypt,  which  is  not  an  OPEC 
country;  and  there  is  $100  million  set 
aside,  or  some  sum  in  that  bill,  in  the 
Presidents  discretion  that  cculd  relate 
to  Syria.  But  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  there  is  basically  no  foreign 
assistance,  as  such,  to  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries. There  are,  however,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  loans, 
which  are  repayable,  and  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  loans. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  explain  that. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  there  time  en  the 
bill  during  which  I  could  respond  to 
these  charges? 

Mr.  MANSI'IELD.  There  is  no  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  and  I  ask  for  the 
ycfis  and  nays. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Will   the   Senator 
withhold  that  for  a  half  minute? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  have  time. 
Ivlr.    McCLELLAN.    I    yield     to    the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  point  out 
what  we  are  doing,  in  effect,  is  declaring 
economic  war  ngainst  the  oil-producing 
countries,  tind  if  you  really  want  to  get 
involved  in  something  which  would  put 
\iry  in  a  morass,  vote  for  the  Abourezk 
r.mendment,  vote  for  the  Church  amend- 
ment, and  I  shall  vote  against  both. 

Mr.  CFIURCH.  I  object,  Mr.  Presidoit, 
ir  debate  is  to  continue,  while  I  have  no 
chance  to  enter  the  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
ccnsei.t  that,  as  long  as  I  have  had  a 
h.ilf  mir-ute.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
It  AC  a  half  minute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Have  I  time  left? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  repeat  my  request 
for  a  half  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  This  amendment  relates 
just  to  the  cartel  countries.  It  is  based 
on  the  statements  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  prices  must 
come  down. 

There  is  $20  million  in  this  continuing 
resolution  for  Venezuela  and  $11  million 
for  Ecuador.  As  for  Indonesia,  there  is 
c221  million,  and  that  coimtrys  revenues 
have  gone  up  400  percent.  The  cost  of 
Indonesian  oil  to  the  United  States  is 
$741  million  this  year  alone  under  the 
new  pricing  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion to  table.  The  yeas  and  nnys  have 
been  crdered,  and  the  clerl;  will  "call  the 
roll. 

The  m.sistant  l-?rislr.tivc  «erk  caU^d 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Missis.^ippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  <Mr.  Hollii;gs),  the  .Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzene.aum)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the 
oenator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sievei-,'son • 
f  re  nece.'sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  prefPi.t  .^n.d 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzinbaum),  the  Senator  from  IndL-\na 
(Mr.  Bayh),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holltngs)  would 
;  ach  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr'. 
Eho'jk*  .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke ),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Kan.?as  (Mr.  Dole),  tlie  Senator  from 
Colorado  "Mr.  Dominick),  tl:e  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annotmce  that,  if  prpsen.t 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  H.ATriELD)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  wa'^  announced—j  eas  75, 
na:;;5,  .is  follows: 


Abourezk 
Fulbright 


Bayh 

Eeliinou 

Benticn 

Brock 

Brccl-e 

Cook 

Dole 


NATS— 5 

MoCIure 
Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Dominick 
Has  tl  and 
Grave; 

Hatfield 
Ilcllings 
mouye 
Mtt^cnt.u;rji 


S-ott. 
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PackwoocJ 

Pearson 

Sperkman 

Stevens 
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Al'eii 

Eakcr 

Hartleit 

Beau 

Eenr.etl 

Biljle 

Ti  iden 

Buckley 
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Harry  F,,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
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Clark 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Domcnicl 
Eagleton 
Ervln 
Fannin 
Fens 
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Ooiuvarer 

Ciriffin 

Gurney 

Han  Ft  n 

Hart 

Hr.itke 

Ka^kcll 

Hathaway 

Helms 

Hr  jbka 

Huddletton 

Huphes 

Humphrey 
Jackson 
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Johnfton 

Kennedy 

Long 

r.IasnuEon 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclatyre 

Mondaie 


Monioya 

Musk.e 

XtlEcn 

I.'unn 

Pastorc 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxrr.irs 

Randolph 

Hibicoar 

P.oth 

Schweiker 

Scott.  Hush 

Stafford 

Stennis 

.Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurnnond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Wcicker 

Wt'lir.ms 

Young 


So  the  motion  to  tatle  Mr.  Abousezks 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOIvIINICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Bruce  Pas- 
ternak of  my  Eta.ff  be  granted  floor  priv- 
ileges for  the  remainder  of  the  deliber- 
ations on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi  dered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  m.ove  to 
icconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  t.o  lay  on  the  .able  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  what 

is  the  pending  order  of  business  pursu- 

rnt  to  the  unanirnous-con.'jent  request? 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President.    I 

h-cve  an  r.mendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNN-Y>.  Ihe  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McCLFtL.iN)  has  an  amendment  to  « 
the  Church  amendment.  There  are  40 
minutes  equally  divided,  en  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
railir.r-ieniG] y  inquir.v. 

The  PRESIDING  OrTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Ivlr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  a  motion  la  table 
the  Church  amendment  again  in  ord:r 
al  tliis  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFJCEr.  Under 
the  precedents,  a  second  motion  to  table 
cor.ld  occur  after  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  According  to  the  precedpnts.  a 
rea.sonable  length  of  time  has  not  yet 
elapsed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  asked  th?l  q  ks- 
tion  because  some  lied  inquired  of  me 
about  it.  I  have  an  a.T.cndment  thpt  I  wish 
to  ofler.  but  I  shall  defer  to  them,  if  it 
is  in  order,  and  if  it  would  not  preclude 
me  from  offering  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  so 
that  I  may  make  tiiis  motion  and  asl: 
the  Chair  wliether  it  is  in  orde:  ? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to  find 
out  bcfoi ehaiid. 

Mr.  Pre'^ident,  I  do  not  care  what  ar- 
rangement is  made:  I  do  not  want  to 
lo.se  the  opportunity  to  cfler  this  anjcnd- 
ir;ent,  pioviding  it  is  not  tabled. 

M'-.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  I  undcr- 
stcod  that  the  Chair  had  alreadi"  mled 
that  another  motion  to  table  will  not  be 
in  order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  UnlPss 
the  amen-lment  is  amended.  Then  a  mo- 
tion to  tatle  would  lie.  because  it  would 
not  be  the  same  amendment.  It  would 
be  a  different  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  a.k 
unanimous    con,;ent    that    this   not    be 
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taken  out  of  any  time.  Lei 
parliamentary  situation 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand  that  the   Chair 
ruled  that  the  next  time 


us  t-ettle  the 


has   already 
a  motion  to 


table  would  be  in  order  w  ould  be  once 


s  adopted,  if 
Prps'dcnt; 


Which 


;  ve  been  here 
PreHidcnt,    I 


lerk  road  as 


the  McClellan  amendment 
it  i-i  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHRF.V.  No.  IVji 
that  ii  not  my  undevstr.i  ding  of  the 
1  uiin;;.  The  ruling,  under  t  le  precedent, 
a-  I  recall,  is  tiiat  a  motii  n  to  table  is 
in  order  following  a  reason  ible  period  of 
tune  between  the  lir.st  inqtion  and  the 
t^econd. 

Js  that  correct? 

The   PRESIDING    OPP'O^ER. 
urecedents  define  a.s  3  day 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wliic  i  the  prece- 
dents define  as  3  days?  Wl  icn  was  that 
precedent  established?  Eve^  in  the  Sen- 
r.te.  that  is  unreasonable. 

I  Laughter.  1 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  v.e  h; 
a  month. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr. 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendujent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIctR.  The  clerk 
V.  ill  state  it. 

Tiie  assistant  legi.ilative 
follows:  i 

At  the  end  of  Uae  4  after  the  word 
'Services"  insert  tlie  lollowlit: 

".  except  such  .'ales  as  maf  be  made  for 
ca---h  aaci  also  such  sales  asViiu  he  maUe 
xincier  the  P.L.  480  program."    I 

.And  strike  tl:e  foU'Jwhif;|  on  tine  S 
'  iwlicther  for  casii  or  hy  credil.  gurtr.iiity.  or 
puy  oiher  m';>ans) ". 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre<  ident.  I  yield 
iiiysolf  10  minutes.  I  want  t  )  know  what 
I  think  we  are  doing,  if  w 
aiMendment  in  its  present  fc  rm. 

I  am  offering  tiiis  amendfient  to  cor 
rect  what  I  think  is  a  fatal 
Church  amendment  as  it  is 
me  as  I  rer.d  this. 

First,  let  me  point  out  to  fhe  Senators 
that  there  is  $1,200,000,000  vA)rth  of  sales, 
mintary  .'-^ales.  projected  foi  these  coun- 
tries within  the  next  fiscjtl  year.  The 
question  is.  do  we  want  ti  make  those 
sales?  I  do  not  care,  e.xceptjto  say  that  if 
we  do  not  make  them,  sompone  else  will. 
They  are  going  to  get  tl 
They  can  get  them  somewh 
effect  will  that  have,  then, 
of  payments  it  we  do  not 

Another  thing:  We  cannkt.  under  this 
amendment,  furtiier  operate  the  Public 
Law  480  program  i:i  any  cf  these  coun- 
tries. I  wi.sh  to  read  the  original  amend- 
ment to  Senators.  This  is  w 
table,  and  this  is  what  we 
vote  on,  whethci  we  are  g< 
as  it  is  or  amend  it  as  I  hi 

None  of  the  funds  licrcin 
hhall  be  obligated  or  expcndej 
sistauce  of  any  kind  (whetlvr  on  a  grant, 
loan  or  reimbursable  basis)  lor  for  sales  of 
a'.;;icultural  commodities  or  df  defense  artl- 
i  li-'o  and  services  (whether  lor  -ash  or  by 
credit,  guaranty,  or  by  any  ot^er  means). 

I  contend  that  that  absolutely  ive- 
cludes  these  sales  and  will  stop  com- 
pletely the  Public  Law  4ab  program  in 
these  countries.  \ 

Therefore,  I  propose  thU  amendment: 
:•>  state,  after  the  word,  "services"  In  line 
^.  'except  such  sftles  as  m*/  be  made  for 


adopt  this 


lefect  in  the 
now.  I^ollow 


leir  weapons. 
bre  else.  What 
[n  the  balance 
kake  them? 


fcat  wc  did  not 

aie  going  to 

Ing  to  keep  it 

ke  suggested: 

liiade  a',  ailable 
for  aid  or  as- 


cash  and  also  such  sales  as  may  be  made 
under  the  Public  Law  480  program." 

Do  we  want  to  cut  out  these  sales? 
The  author  of  the  amendment,  I  think, 
argues  that  it  would  not,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  make  it  more  siieclflc 
than  he  does  in  his  amendment,  when 
he  states: 

E.xcendcd  for  aid  or  fis^lst.-ince  of  any 
kind  ...  or  for  sales  of  asiiicuUnral  com- 
modiiics  or  of  defense  articles  and  services 
(whetlier  for  ca.'^h  or  by  credit,  giinranty,  or 
jitiy  other  me.in.'-) . 

I  simply  wish  to  make  it  possible  for 
those  sales  that  are  anlicijjated  to  go  for- 
ward. If  they  do  not.  it  will  have  that 
much  impact  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which  are  already  ninniiig  at  a 
heavy  deficit. 

It  will  have  a  further  impact  on  unem- 
ployment in  this  country,  and,  as  some 
have  said  already,  this  whole  thing  is 
cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face.  Do 
we  want  to  do  it.  the  people  who  represent 
the  farming  sections  in  this  country?  Do 
we  want  to  cut  out  the  Public  Law  480 
program  in  these  countries?  If  we  do, 
here  is  the  opiX)rtunity  to  do  it.  But  un- 
less this  amendment  is  amended  some- 
what, at  least  as  I  have  suggested,  these 
sales  will  be  prohibited.  If  that  is  what 
we  want  to  do,  let  us  know  what  we  are 
d')h\g. 

I  yield  back  tlie  remainder  of  my  tinte. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  re.spect- 
fully  disagree  with  the  interpretation 
laid  upon  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  The  amendment  re- 
lates only  CO  the  funds  made  available 
through  the  passage  of  this  continuing 
resolution.  The  opening  words  of  the 
amendment  make  that  clear: 

None  of  tlie  funds  herein  in.vis  fivaihib'.o 
.shaU  be  oWigiited  or  exj^cnded  for  aid  or 
a-.-.;>>  uiice.  .  . 

I  concur  that  there  is  a  questioia 
whether  or  not  the  policy  of  selling  large 
quantities  of  modern,  sophisticated  arms 
to  this  part  of  the  world  is  wise.  How- 
ever, these  countries  are  going  to  obtain 
these  weapons  from  Western  Europe  or 
from  other  sources,  if  they  do  not  obtain 
them  from  the  United  States. 

I  have  not  sought  in  that  amendment 
to  cut  off  ca.sh  sales.  Cash  sales  do  not 
involve  any  funds  "herein  made  avail- 
able for  a'd  and  as.sistance." 

Cash  sales  entail  no  sub'^idies  and  no 
utilisation  of  public  inoney  appropriated 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  Therefore, 
v.hilo  I  ain  not  in  disaf^reement  with  the 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Aikansas  that  we  ousht  not  to  preclude 
ra^h  sales,  I  submit,  on  the  basis  of  the 
laufiuage  of  this  amendment,  that  it 
does  not  do  so.  It  relates  only  to  aid.  to 
the  money  that  we  put  out  in  assistance, 
in  one  form  or  another,  under  the  cate- 
gories of  aid  that  are  covered  by  the  con- 
tiiuiing  resolution. 

This  is  the  real  question,  whether  we 
want  to  cut  off  this  aid  to  these  coun- 
tries that  have  combined  together  to 
impose  this  disastroius  price  upon  the 
western  woild,  or  whether  we  do  not. 
This  is  the  question. 

The  money  in  this  program  for  the 
OPEC  countries  comes  to  $270  million. 


That  is  not  an  Insubstantial  sum.  It  Is 
true  that  Indonesia  would  receive  the 
largest  part  of  this  money.  It  is  also  time 
that  under  the  new  price,  we  will  be 
paying  Indonesia  four  times  as  much  for 
oil,  already  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  this  year  alone,  and  that  before 
the  year  is  over  we  will  likely  be  paying 
Indonesia  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
for  oil  because  of  this  contrived  price. 

There  is  no  man  in  this  Ciiambcr  for 
whom  I  have  greater  resiDect  than  the 
majority  leader.  He  said  that  by  passing 
this  amendment  we  would  be  declaring 
cconoinic  wor. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  cconoiv.ic  v.ar  has 
been  declared.  It  was  not  declaied  by  us. 
Ic  was  declared  by  the  OPEC  countries 
ar:ain£,t  us,  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  the 
con.^:QU?nces  of  this  OPEC  war,  or  this 
economic  wur,  have  already  been 
heralded  by  none  other  than  the  Presi- 
der;t  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tniy  of  State,  who  say  that  unless  these 
oil  prices  come  down,  the  Western  World 
is  being  pushed  toward  the  chasm  of 
economic  collapse. 

By  what  token  is  war  measured?  By 
v.hat  standard  is  it  judged?  Do  we  sit 
here  with  our  eyes  closed,  and  not  recog- 
nize that  a  serious  ecoiroinic  war  has 
been  declared  upon  the  Western  World, 
and  indeed  upon  the  poorest  countries 
of  tiie  world  besides,  by  the  decision 
t.iken  by  this  cartel?  Is  our  response  to 
.say  v.e  shall  do  nothing,  that  we  shall 
net  even  lend  substance  to  the  words 
of  our  own  President  by  follo\\ing  up 
with  api)ropriate  legislative  action? 

I  iiope  we  do  not  send  out  any  such 
message.  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
message  is  broadcast  loud  and  clear  to 
the  OPEC  countries,  that  we  are  serious, 
that  we  are  prepared  to  wage  whatever 
defense  is  necessary  as  long  as  they 
insist  upon  waging  economic  war  against 
us.  Uiitil  we  are  ready  to  take  that  step, 
vc  will  not  bring  down  the  price  of  in- 
ternational oil. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleague  from  Idaho,  if 
I  understand  this  tforreclly,  what  the 
totals  are  with  which  we  are  fighting 
this  war?  If  we  do  leave  out  Indonesia, 
which  gets  most  of  it.  as  just  noted  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  or  if  we  leave 
out  Nigeria,  which  has  not  been  accused 
of  increasing  oil  prices,  what  goes  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Abu  Dhabi,  Iran, 
and  Libya? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Approximately  $50  mil- 
lion goes  to  OPEC  countries  apart  from 
Indonesia. 

Mr.  McGEE.  How  much  of  that  goes  to 
the  particular  governments  who  have 
had  the  most  to  do  with  the  pricins  of 
oil? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  but  I  first  must  tell  him 
that  the  question  itself  suggests  a  propo- 
sition that  I  cannot  accept. 

I  have  been  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee   that   has   conducted   the   most 
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thorough  investigation  of  international 
oil  that  has  ever  been  conducted  in  Con- 
gress. We  have  looked  into  the  methods 
cf  the  big  global  oil  companies  as  they 
i.ave  dealt  with  the  various  producing 
tcuntrics  in  years  past. 

When  the  companies  had  the  upper 
.  i.and,  they  were  able  to  play  off  one  i)ro- 
diicing  government  against  another. 
Vv'hen  the  producing  governments  cot  the 
upper  hand,  they  were  able  to  r^ay  off 
one  company  against  the  other.  If  we  aie 
ever  going  to  deal  with  this  cartel,  we 
h.ave  got  to  be  prepared  to  move  ag.'^inst 
those  indi\idual  countries  v.ith  which  we 
have  the  most  leverage  to  try  to  break 
up  their  unity. 

I  suspect  that  if  we  deny  Indonesia  its 
$220  million,  other  large  oil-producing 
countries  like  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
may  very  well  make  up  that  amount  in 
order  to  maintain  a  united  front,  but  at 
least  if  they  do  that,  the  money  will  be 
coming  from  them  and  not  from  us.  In 
the  long  run,  if  we  take  this  step  and 
follow  it  up  with  others  that  may  be  nec- 
essary, we  may  be  able  to  bring  enough 
pressure  to  bear  to  break  this  cartel. 
Until  we  do,  we  are  tiie  victims  of  the 
most  serious  economic  war  that  has  been 
declared  in  this  century.  That  is  why  I 
say  this  is  a  most  important  first  step  in 
a  course  of  action  for  dealing  with  the 
cartel  that  has  set  these  prices  and 
maintains  them,  regardless  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  oil,  and  tells  the  world  every 
day  it  intends  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  I  have  not  received  an  answer  to  my 
question.  Again  m.y  question  is:  What  are 
we  giving  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  and  the 
other  larger  oil  producing  countries  in 
the  cartel? 

I  am  concerned  lest  we  really  spite 
ourselves  in  Indonesia,  Nigeria,  or  Vene- 
Luela,  or  in  the  parts  of  the  world  which 
still  make  a  great  deal  of  diffeience  to  ns. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  I  said  before,  there 
is  about  $50  million  given  to  variors 
OPEC  countries  outside  of  Indonesia.  It 
is  true  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  not  getting 
much  money — $220,000;  it  is  true  that 
Iran  is  not  getting  much  money — $1.5 
million.  But  this  is  a  first-step  amend- 
ment. When  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes 
up,  I  would  hope  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  the  multilateral  banks,  to  which 
we  have  given  the  major  portion  of  their 
crpital. 

Let  us  look  at  them,  to  see  v.liere  we 
p.re  going. 

From  the  International  Bank.  Iran  hv% 
received  $414.5  million  between  1972  and 
1974.  Other  major  producers  have  also 
received  very  substantial  sums  of  money. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
\.:sh  he  would  not  judge  this  effort  solely 
en  the  basis  of  what  is  contained  hi  this 
a:nendment.  This  amendment  will  send 
a  message  that  ncds  to  be  sent,  but  I 
ir.jnk  v.e  should  follow  up,  if  nere.«:.sary, 
V.  i:h  the  multilateral  agencies  that  have 
iC-ned  such  substantial  sums  to  the.se 
C'lntries. 

.*=everal  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JIcGEE.  I  would  feel  much  oetter 
f'bout  the  Senator  s  answer  if  he  did  not 
keep  shifting  to  some  other  progi am  and 
some  other  bill  at  some  other  time. 


We  are  concerned  about  this  continu- 
ing resolution. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming-.  I  would  be  glad 
to  address  that  point  if  It  were  possible 
to  do  so.  We  have  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion before  us.  I  can  only  address  the 
amendment  to  the  funds  contained  in 
the  continuing  resolution.  When  the 
foreign  aid  biil  co:mes  up.  I  will  expand 
the  amendment  still  further,  but  I  can- 
not do  so  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
because  we  h?>.ve  here  a  continuing 
resolution,  and  I  have  to  confine  tiie 
amendment  within  the  limits  of  that 
continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  if  the  &en- 
ator  will  yield  on  that  point,  let  me  .say 
to  the  Senator  that  we  on  the  Finance 
Commiilee  have  already  voted  to  say 
that  the  assistance  we  give  to  the  less- 
developed  nations  does  not  apply  to  any- 
one who  is  a  memljer  of  a  cartel  ard 
tliakes  the  rest  of  the  woi'ld  down.  So 
tiie  Finance  Ccmmittee  has  already 
taken  that  position. 

So.  while  we  do  not  intend  to  be  the 
aggressor,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
let  tho.se  people  feel  a  little  less  secivre 
that  the  U.S.  Navj'  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  are  prepared  to  defend  th^t  oil 
for  them,  if  we  have  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Believe  me,  if  we  do  not  take  this  action 
today,  a  vei-y  different  message  will  go 
out.    / 

Mr.  LONG.  Othei-wise,  they  will  think 
we  do  not  mean  business,  we  are  just 
talking. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Exactly:  that  is  what 
they  think  ri^ht  now.  Did  the  Senator 
see  the  scomul  words  they  used  to  reply 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States? 
They  are  not  taking  him  seriously.  They 
think  he  is  talking  to  Americans,  not 
them.  Unless  we  back  those  words  with 
action,  they  will  continue  to  think  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  do  not  send 
anything  to  Iran,  other  than  the  Peace 
Coips. 

We  do  not  give  anything  at  all  to  Abu 
Dl^abi,  and  nothing  whatever  to  Kuwait, 
to  Qatar,  to  Saudi  Arabia;  to  all  of  the 
important  ones  it  does  not  apply  at 
all. 

Libya  gets  not  a  penny.  We  are  only 
penalising  Indonesia  and  Nigeria,  and 
a  very  small  amount  to  Ecuador,  which 
is  just  now  becoming  an  oil-producing 
.state. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  What  is  the  Senator's 
fiuestion? 

Mr.  FUT.BRIGHT.  I  m.ean  the  Sen- 
ator says  S50  million,  he  keeps  on  say- 
i;'ig  $50  million.  But  I  do  not  know  where 
the  Senator  saves  the  $50  million  if  we 
.  xclude  these  and  do  not  exclude  the 
Peace  Corps  or  any  of  these;  they  are 
not  really  aid  in  the  normal  sense. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Well,  this  includes  all 
fo'm.s  cf  aid  that  v.;!!  be  covered  by  the 


resolution.  That  includes  the  Peace 
Corps,  it  includes  Public  Law  480.  It 
includes  economic  and  milila-.y  aid  in  its 
vahous  fom-js. 

Mr.  JITLERIGKT.  I  uv.derstand  the 
Eii^.r^tor  to  say  that  if  we  exclude  Ir.dc- 
nesia  there  would  still  be  350  million  of 
noncasi-.  or  non-Pubiic  Law  480  savings. 
I  do  not  see  where  the  Senator  gets  that 
figure. 

]\Tr.  CHURCH.  Ko,  I  do  not  exclude 
Fu'olic  L?.w  480. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment offered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  tlie  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
But  under  my  amendment  even  if  we 
exclude  Indonesia  theie  is  still  $50  mil- 
lion of  aid  in  this  bill  tiiat  goes  to  otlier 
CFEC  countries. 

:!r.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  find  thcit  If 
we  exclude  also  the  cash,  all  the  cash. 
well,  that  credit  account  to  Venezuela 
w:ll  certainly  ppv  for  those  credit  sales, 
and  so  will  Ecuador.  Tliose  are  not  grants 
by  anv  means. 

Ml-.  CHURCH.  There  is  a  little  df- 
ference  between  the  commercial  cash 
sales  and  concesjional  credit  sales.  There 
is  an  element  of  public  subsidy  in  the 
latter  but  not  in  the  former. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  May  I  ask  for  the 
time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  hov/ 
mucii  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  remaining. 

I>Ir.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ^TANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  follow  up  v  hat  the  distinguished 
chairmnn  cf  tiie  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  said. 

Abu  Dhabi — who  knows  where  Abu 
Dhabi  is?  It  is  not  getting  one  thin  dime 
of  aid.  but  :t  is  still  listed  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Algeria.  $1.4  million  under  Public  Isw 
480.  and  tliat  is  humanitarian  aid. 

Gabon,  a  little  count; y  down  on  the 
west  coast  of  Af;ica,  is  getting  $500,000 
in  aid. 

Indonesia,  a  total  of  something  arour-d 
$230  million,  including  aid.  Public  Law 
480,  military  grants,  and  military  cash 
sales. 

Iran,  not  a  thin  dime  in  aid,  not  a  dime 
in  Public  Law  480.  not  a  dime  in  militar\' 
grants,  but  $613  million  in  military  cash 
sales. 

Iraq,  r.othing.  not  r.  dime. 

Kuwait,  notliing  under  aid:  Public  L:iw 
480  nothing,  military  grant.s  nothing,  but 
m.ilitary  ca.sh  sales  r"268  million. 

Libya  not  a  thin  dime  unde-  any  cr.ie- 
gory. 

Niceria.  $3.7  million  under  aid.  f2.3 
million  ur.der  Public  Law  480.  notliing 
else,  $6  miJlion  for  one  of  the  largest 
countries  in  Africa. 

Qatar  not  a  dime  in  any  categorv . 

Saudi  Arabia.  $200,000  in  the  mihtary 
trarits,  for  training,  and  $395  million 
.''or  military  cFsh  sales. 

Venezuela,  aid  nothing:  Public  Law 
480  nothing:  military  grants  $700,000; 
and  the  ca.sii  sales  $10  million;  credit 
sales  $^17  million. 

We  are  picking  out  counttnes  in  Asia, 
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Africa,  in  South  Ajiieiica,  afid  tiiis  cer- 
tainly Ls  economic  warlare.  J\nd  if  Sen- 
ators think  that  the  President  in  his 
.si)eech  to  tlie  United  Nationa  and  at  De- 
troit was  talking  about  warfare,  I  thtnk 
tliey  misread  the  President's  speech. 

What  he  was  laying  out  was  the  whole 
oroad  picture  of  what  confrofits  not  onlj- 
us  but  the  rest  of  tlie  world  al  well  unless 
Dint  thing  is  done.  i 

If  Senators  think  they  flan  acliieve 
their  aim  by  economic  wanare  or  any 
oilier  kiiid  of  warfare  they  ate  mistaken. 
I  hor,e  both  the  McClellan  amendment 
and  tUe  Ciiurcli  amcndmehi  arc  do- 
leated.  ;' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  PriiidenU  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  jlleld  to  me? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  i  raiinite.s  to 
ihe  Senator  from  Vermont.   \ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  not  ijake  o\er  a 
minute.  ! 

I  was  just  reading  the  A0  news,  and 
r.oied  that  President  RobertJMcNamara 
iias  asked  the  oil-producini;  countries. 
these  same  countries  at  whi<h  thl.s  pro- 
posed amendment  Is  aimed,  ta provide  $36 
billion  to  aid  the  World  Banlt  in  lielping 
I  he  underdeveloped  countries  pf  the  w  orld 
over  the  next  5  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  .ve  approve  this 
.''mendment  we  are  not  supporting  aid  to 
liie  developing  coimtries  o|  the  world 
\ery  much.  Besides  tliat.  I  c; 
we  want  to  inteifere  with  or 
any  part  cf  the  $20  to  $30  b 
of  agricultural  commodities  w 
port  to  other  countries  c\er. 

That  is  all  l,have. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre! 
the  Senator  yield  to  rae? 

Mi-.  McCLELLAN.  I  yitld  3  kuinutcs. 

Mr.  HUMPHRE-X.  Mr.  Resident.  I 
want  to  say  the  majority  lead  jr.  I  think, 
has  soimded  the  note  that  \  e  need  to 
lake  seriously,  namely,  that  economic 
v.arfare  is  what  we  ought  noi  to  be  en- 
'.aged  in. 

I  understand  fully  what  file  disthi- 
guislied  Senator  from  Idaho  is  concerned 
Libout.  namely,  tlie  jacking  u?  of  these 
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oil  prices,  which  does  brhig 
'..orld  a  ."^erious  financial  sitiia 
could  be  cata.strophlc. 

Tiio  Senator's  concern  Is  td  be 
\ery  ; eriously  because  it  Is  the 
ous  problem  before  us.  But  let 
for  the  minute  that  we  are  goihg  to  have 
;i  little  economic  warfare.  I  sue  gest  we  do 
not  send  a  boy  scout  troop  agi  inst  a  nu 
clear  force,  and  that  is  really  what  we 
are  doing  here. 

What  kind  cf  v.arfare  is  th  s?  First  of 
all.  we  have  not  liad  any  plani  ing.  There 
are  other  nations  In  the  word  that  are 
involved  in  this  that  are  muchUnore  seri- 
ously ii.rolved  tlian  we  are — all  Western 
Europe.  Japan,  other  countries;  Indeed 
many  of  the  under-  or  the  le.^- developed 
or  the-  dtveloping  or  underdeveloped 
•roiintiic..  call  them  what  welmay.  if  we 
iuc  soing  to  declare  an  economic  strug- 
■!e.  let  us  put  it  that  way.  wfe  are  golDg 
10  got  economic  power  and.  at  the  most. 
V.  '^  arc  1,'oing  to  put  in  $50  million  against 
wiiat.  against  billions  and  Millions  and 
tnllicns  That  is  no  way.  If  x^  are  going 
10  have  a  struggle  we  oughd  to  plan  It. 
We  I  uaht  to  be  talking  to  somebody  about 


Over  this  weekend  there  was  a  meet- 
ing at  Camp  David  with  the  ministers, 
foreign  ministers  and  finance  ministers, 
and  our  Secretary  of  State,  our  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  at  the  instructions 
of  the  President. 

I  do  not  know  what  progress  they  made, 
but  I  know  that  is  more  sensible  than 
trying  to  legislate  from  the  floor  today 
sometliing  as  sensitive  and  as  critical  as 
tills. 

I  liappen  to  think  we  liave  got  to  do 
something  about  this  oil  situation,  in- 
cluding severe  conservation.  We  may 
very  well  ha\e  to  enter  into  a  rationing 
.'system.  We  may  very  well  have  to  do 
many  things,  but  we  ousht  to  do  it  In 
concert  T^itli  others,  and  not  trj-  to  do  it 
this  way. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  made 
it  clear  that  what  we  are  really  doing, 
even  where  we  cut  off  tlie  aid,  if  we  leave 
out  Indonesia,  Is  really  cutting  off  tech- 
nical assistance  and  cutting  off  htunani- 
tarinn  assistance. 

I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  way 
we  show  ovur  strength.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  the  strength  of  a  moase.  and 
surely  not  even  the  roar  of  a  lion.  Maybe 
we  ought  to  do  like  Teddy  Roosevelt  said, 
speak  softly  and  carry  the  big  stick.  What 
we  are  doiii?  here  is  speaking  loudly,  a 
$50  million  bang,  and  no  stick.  I  do  not 
think  it  leads  us  anyplace. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  tlie  Senator 
from  Idaho  can  come  in  here  with  a  pro- 
gram from  the  results  of  his  hearing.s.  as 
a  re.'^^ult  of  his  hearings,  that  can  tell  us 
a.  ?reat  deal. 

HLs  effort  is  s'ncere.  it  is  directed  to- 
ward the  proper  objective  of  trying  to 
do  .something  about  the  oil  cartel. 

But  really,  I  ask  my  collea.?ues  what 
are  we  doing?  The  most  that  we  are 
doins  is  e>."pres.sipT  a  Senate  resolution. 
We  pass  them  and  they  are  a  dime  a 
dozen  aromid  here,  and  we  pass  a  Senate 
resolution  that  says  we  aie  not  polng  to 
E;ive  any  aid  to  Iraq. 

Well,  they  have  not  had  any.  Nobody 
is  plamiing  on  giving  any.  We  are  not 
going  to  give  any  aid  to  Libya.  They  have 
not  had  any.  We  are  not  going  to  give 
aid  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Listen,  we  need 
their  aid.  We  are  trying  to  get  them  to 
deposit  money  in  our  banks.  We  are  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  pick  up  the  tab  in  the 
World  Bank,  and  we  are  saying  we  are 
not  going  to  ^^ive  them  any  aid.  Well,  the 
last  thing  they  did  for  us  was  to  buy 
£33.5  million  from  us  of  militai-y  supplies. 

We  are  not  going  to  give  any  aid  to 
Iran  we  say.  Well,  we  have  not  given 
them  any.  The  la.st  thing  tliey  did  for  us 
was  to  buy  $613  million  of  materials  from 
the  United  States.  So  we  are  not  hurting 
anybody,  and  if  wo  are  going  to  hurt  any- 
body I  suggest  that  we  plan  it  a  little 
i-otttr  llian  tliat  rather  than  ju-l  hoping 
'  ;:at  it  works. 

llie  FHE3.LUNG  OF*'^ICr;T?.  Who 
>  ields  1  ime '.' 

Mr.  MtCLfcXLAN.  Do  we  h  .-e  anv 
trore  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  ihe 
Souiitor  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yipld  bick  tlie  re- 
mainder of  mv  time 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  wck  :he  ro- 
maiiitler  ot  my  time. 


Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
ciuestion  is  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  caU  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  very  important  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
.<^econd.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
!lie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McCLELLAN)  to  the 
rnicndicent  of  tlie  Senator  frcan  Idaho 
'Mr.  Chvrch'.  The  clerk  will  call  tlie 
roll. 

The  a.s.'.istont  Icgi-slative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
B.\YH».  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bektsen),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'  M.-.  ErtiTLAND » .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Ml-.  Cravkl>,  the  Senator  from  South 
Ccjolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoitte).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mi-.  MExzEireAtrM).  the  Sen- 
:;tor  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator 
irom  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ste\t:i»son>, 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  <Mr.  Hollincs)  would  vote 
■yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  1  announce  that  the 
Ser.ntor  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon^  . 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Beknett'. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock  I.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooki).  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook\  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson  •. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
STLVENSt  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  tlie  Senator  from  Ci-e^on 
■  Mr.  Hatfield  I  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  5C, 
Mr.  H.\TriELD>  woidd  vote  "nay." 
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YEA.?-  56 

.\:ken 

Ourney 

Nunn 

.YiJeii 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Haker 

Hart 

Pell 

Biir:;cit 

Hartke 

Percy 

Bfall 

HafckeU 

RaniUV.ph 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Roth 

i;.vr(l. 

Helms 

Scoit.  Hugh 

HsrrrP,  Jr. 

Hrusk.i 

Scott. 

P.vrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

William  L 

Cannon 

Humphrty 

S*  afford 

Ci.se 

Javlts 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Symington 

rottoii 

Keimetty 

Tart 

Curtis 

Magnu-son 

Talmadge 

Doiiiemci 

UcCieUaii 

Thurmond 

Fc.nnlu 

McOee 

Tower 

Kone 

Mflntyr? 

lunnev 

Kiilbnglit 

Metcalf 

YO'.ins 

Oolftwai-r 

Men  toy* 

C.r!  Tiu 

Mubkie 

NA"jrs  -2.J 

-.bciiiv-'r: 

F.ivin 

Mor.dai* 

Woie 

Hj;,h<-s 

;.>:3ou 

Biden 

Jackson 

Prosmtre 

Bnrltrk 

l.onR 

Kiblcoff 

CburcU 

Mansflelci 

.Schwelker 

Clfi:i: 

Mathias 

Weicker 

(•t.''n'--fon 

McClure 

Williams 

I. ■;-•.>  I  on 

McOovern 
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Bayh 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Bellmon 

Dominick 

Moss 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

Hollings 

fc;ovens 

Cook 

Inouye 

Stevenson 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v.as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  Church  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  Tliere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  Church  amendment,  as 
amended.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cierk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland  p,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sp.'^rkman), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Stevenson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fi-om  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Beock  » , 
I  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  '  Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  CooK),  tlie  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNiCK",  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood ),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46. 
n.sys  33,  as  follows: 
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YE.\S— 46 

A'  oiiretk 

Kannin 

Kruska 

AiKen 

Pong 

KudUleiton 

Baker 

Ful  bright 

Hughes 

Bartiett 

Griffin 

Humphrey 

Beall 

Ourney 

Javits 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Johnston 

Chte 

Hart 

Kennedy 

Cetion 

H&rtke 

Mansfield 

Curtis 

HEskeil 

i'.TcClcllan 

Domenlcl 

Hathaway 

McCliire 

McGee 

Scott.  Hugh 

Tower 

Mu.-^kle 

.Stafford 

Tunr.ey 

Pa.store 

Stennis 

Williams 

Pell 

Symington 

Young 

Percy 

Taft 

Roth 

Thurn-yond 
NAYS— 33 

A'ltn 

Eatleton 

Montoya 

B.ble 

Ervin 

Nelson 

Bidcn 

Gold  water 

"•Hmn 

Burdick 

Helms 

Froxrr  ire 

Evrd. 

Jackson 

i;andolph 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    I.onp 

Ribicoff 

Byrc^.  HCie 

rt  C   Ma?nu?on 

Sciiweiker 

CMinon 

Mfthlas 

Scott. 

Chiie.s 

McGovtrn 

William  L. 

Church 

Mcliu-.  re 

Tainiadge 

C'ark 

Me'calf 

Weicker 

Cia..ston 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

F.-'.yh 

T>o:e 

MetFenbaum 

Ee;i.-non 

Doninick 

Moss 

Efi.nett 

EristlRijd 

Packwood 

Ber.tsen 

OT!>\e: 

Pearson 

Hrr'-k 

Ilatfifld 

!S;n.rkn:?.n 

Brooke 

Hoilinps 

Stevens 

Cook 

inouye 

Sie%'enson 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Church's  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
afrreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pre-^ident.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  v.as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  Eagleton  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  01  the  Eagleton  amendment: 
Senators  Abourezk.  Stevenson,  Allen, 
Bayh.  Cranston,  McGovern,  McIntyre, 
Randoifh.  Ribicoff.  Mondale.  Mcntoya, 
Tunney.  Pastore.  and  Goldwater. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oL.'ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  brief. 

This  amendment  ir  the  logical  follow- 
on  to  the  vote  of  the  Senate  a  week  or  so 
a^o  on  the  .sense  of  Congress  resolution 
cutting  off  further  mihtary  aid  to  Tur- 
key. Under  existing  law.  Turkey  has  been 
in  violation  of  the  Foreign  MiUtarj'  Sales 
Act  from  the  time  it  used  American  mili- 
tary eQuiprnent  in  its  invasion  of  a  neu- 
tral nation;  to  wit.  Cyprus.  The  Foreign 
?f!litary  Sale^  Act  is  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal. It  leaves  no  alternative  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  State  to  term.i- 
nate  any  further  military  aid  to  the  of- 
fending nation;  to  wit.  Turkey. 

This  amendment  would  ratify  that  act, 
v.ould  make  the  rule  of  law  supreme, 
would  make  no  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
law.  and  would  terminate  aid  to  Turkey 
since  it  is  in  violation  of  that  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  jield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
seems  to  be  a  madness  throughout  the 
land.  We  are  looking  for  short  answers, 
ruick  answers.  We  think  that  by  doing 
certain  things,  we  can  establish  a  quick 
fix  to  a  problem  which  will  take  a  long 
time  to  heal. 

I  point  out.  in  all  candor,  that  the  sit- 
uation which  developed  in  Cyprus  was 


because  of  a  corrupt,  dictatorial  govern- 
ment which  we  supported,  on  the  Greek 
mainland — the  .so-called  Colonels 
Clique.  Then  they  ran  up  against  a 
proposition  with  which  they  could  not 
cope.  They  tried  to  put  in  an  ex-gangsier 
as  the  chie.f  of  state  of  what  remained 
of  th,e  Republic  o:'  Cvpru>.  It  did  not 
wor'K. 

In  retaliation,  the  Turks  came  in. 
They  overreacted,  in  my  opinion,  and 
they  took  over  much  of  the  territory  of 
the  Repviblic  of  Cyprus  and  carried  their 
reaction  to  an  extreme. 

So  I  would  hope  tliat  we  would  look  at 
the  broad  picture  of  what  the  situation 
is  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Aegean. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendmeni  is  not 
going  to  force  the  Turks  out  of  Cyprus, 
in  v.hole  or  in  part.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  is  going  to  undermine  the 
efTorls  qf  Secretary  Ki.ssinger.  if  he  is 
called  upon  to  do  so.  to  act  as  a  mediator 
betv.een  the  Greeks  and  Uie  Turks. 

May  I  say,  parenthetically,  t>iat  I 
think  the  policy  followed  by  this  admin- 
istration in  relation  to  the  situation 
which  has  developed  in  Cyprus  has  been 
the  right  one.  For  once,  we  did  not  try 
to  intei-vene.  For  once,  we  did  not  try  to 
interfere,  as  we  did  in  Vietnam,  as  we 
came  pietty  close  to  doing  in  the  Middle 
East. 

We  have  enough  to  do  to  look  after 
our  own  affairs.  It  is  not  up  to  us  to  be- 
come involved,  with  our  manpov.er  and 
our  treasure — what  remains  of  it — in 
every  conflagration  which  .starts  in  anv 
place  throughout  the  globe.  Maybe  \/e 
hav?  learned  our  le.>son. 

There  is  a  treaty,  signed  in  1960,  and 
t!ie  fjuarantors  of  tlie  Republic  of  Cyprus 
are  the  United  Kingdom.  Greece,  and 
Turkey— not  the  United  States.  If  v.? 
adont  an  amendment  ai'r.ed  directly  and 
specifically  at  Turkey,  what  might  be 
the  re.=u!t?  For  one  thuig.  v.e  might  see 
a  tilt  on  the  part  of  Turkey  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  have  a  thousand- 
mile  frontier,  and  within  that  area  thev 
have  nuclear  warheads  and  U.S.  In.'.talla'- 
tion.- — our  warheads  and  our  installa- 
tions. 

Up  to  now.  Turkey  lias  mahitained  a 
hands-off  attitude  .so  fr.r  as  the  Middle 
East  is  concerned.  But  the  Turks  are  a 
Moslem  people.  Perhaps  tliere  might  be 
a  tilt  en  the  part  of  Turkev  toward  wha- 
we  cfill  tlie  Middle  East.  Perhaps  that 
will  have  f  decided  effect,  too. 

What  about  NATO?  I  have  wanted  to 
cut  down  NATO  concentrations  of  U.S 
troops  and  dependent  personnel  for 
years.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  NATO,  because  I  do  I 
think  it  is  our  first  line  of  defense.  Eui 
Greece  is  cut  of  NATO  now.  Are  we  go- 
ing to  ^o  ahead  and  force  Turkey  out 
o^N.-'-.TC 

Think  fbout  it.  Think  what  it  means  to 
this  countrj-  in  car  relationship  with  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
and  th.ink  of  what  it  will  mean  to  Greece! 
If  we  are  going  to  bring  about  a  set- 
tlement, we  have  to  find  some  way  to  get 
Turkey  tc  v\Jthdraw  from  parts  of  the 
Republic  of  Cj-prus.  If  we  think  th's 
amendment  is  going  to  force  the  Turks 
out  o'  Cyprus,  we  liad  better  take  an- 
other  cv^b'-^   because    it    will,    perhaps, 
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:»j  riiicl  they  oc- 
afid  already. 
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lere  Is  the 

lis — a     ?,o(x\ 

Id  have  been 

in  vvliom  we 

lom  we  pi.p- 

e.  but  a  man 

land  by  the 

eir  group — 

and  on  the 


mianlis  gov- 
i=;  see  it  re- 

to  come  In 
[colonels,  the 

jeople;  and  I 
»me  in  again, 
le  left  which 
laupiirate  the 

program    in 

Senator.-;,  is  if 
kece  at  heart, 
Iration  in  the 


;-;jUdiiy  ti.eir  position  tliere 
ciipy  too  mucli  of  that  ifla 

What    about   Greece? 
fco\  enunent     of     Karama 
m.in.  a  man  who  never  sh 
.'reed  out  of  Greece,  a  nia 
h.ive  ever>  confidence  and 

on  fi.5  do  tl:p  G;eek  peoi. 
vIkI'  i.s  ot'.sct  on  llie  one 
r'g'it.  he  old  colorels.  and 
tiiey  \^T,nt  lo  come  back 
!.^fl  by  th?  far  left,  the  ono-^who  v  ant  to 
^o  tile  ■^•ny  of  the  Commr.:  il.sts 

IIc.c  '.-e  iia*.  e  a  man  fg  iiing  for  his 
cxis'.?n'.e.  and  vdiat  v.e  ar  '  doing  if  v.e 
pa.ss  thir  resolution  i-  v  akoning  the 
:-'osition  of  Karamanlis.  i  do  not  rare 
how  many  telegrams  v  e  u^  t  from  orga- 
ni?ations  in  this  country  asking  us  to 
vote  for  the  Eagleton  amen  Ir.icnt.  What 
I  am  telling  you  is  the  facf.  and  what  I 
want  to  do  is  lielp  the  Ka 
rrnment.  What  I  wajit  to 
main  in  power. 

I  do  not  want  the  rigl 
again — the  dictatoi-s.  the 
people  who  never  think  of 
do  not  v.'ant  the  left  to  ci 
either,  because  it  wa.s  t 
caused  th:5  country  to  i 
Grcek-Turki.^h  j'ssistanc 
1D48. 

So  mj  advito.  my  fellow 
we  have  the  welfare  of  Qi 
we  v.ill  si'.pport  the  admini 
position  of  Kis.singer,  wholis  tiTing  to 
undertake  a  procedure  whicl  w  ill  benefit 
Greere  in  the  long  run;  wliiili  v.ill  bring 
about  a  withdrawal,  at  leasl  partial,  of 
the  Tuikisli  force  J  from  Cyprus;  which 
will  give  .some  sustenance,  some  sub 
stance,  and  some  strength  to  Kara  man- 
lis,  who  faces  elections,  I  bPlipve,  around 
October  10. 

Do  we  want  to  strengthen 
liis  o'ATi  countiy,  or  do  we  wan 
it? 

Do  re  want  to  allov.'  th  ) 
which  has  developed  to  con 
ihe  Turks  occupying  the  gi-eiter  portion 
of  tlie  Isle  of  Cyprus?  Or  Jo  we  want 
something  done  to  get  the  Tiiks  to  w ith- 
draw.  to  give  the  Cypriots.fboth  Greek 
and  Turkish,  a  chance  t 
ovai  affairs? 

This  has  been  a  horrible  if  esi.  out  this 
is  a  time.  I  think,  for  sta*smanship — 
not  that  I  am  exhibiting  fny — .so  that 
people  downtown,  Mr.  Kissinger  and 
c-ihers.  can  do  .something  ti  bring  about 
a  vectifioation  of  tlie  diffidilt  situation, 
with  bad  blood  on  both  sid  ;s.  to  the  end 
that  C:.piits  will  once  agaii  be  reborn  as 
a  reptiblic;  so  that  Karai  lanlis  can  be 
retained  in  office;  and  so  ill  it  Greece  can 
achieve  some  of  what  it  las  lost— not 
through  its  own  fault,  no  through  the 
fault  of  Kai-amanlis  or 
Greiff  e  but  tiirough  tiie  fai 
tatorial  colonel.s'  clique,  v 
it  could  do  anything  and 
it.  lunfcrtunatcly  all  too  oi 
suppt^rt  of  the  United  Sta<  ^s 

1  hope  weVhall  look  at  r  ahty.  I  hope 
this  aniendment  will  be  de  ealed,  and  I 
hoix"  tliat  out  of  it  will  cc  no  a  trium 
!>har,t  Greece,  a  democrati<  Greece,  and 
tiiat  vse  shall  continue  tO:  have  a  man 
like  Karamaulis— a  man  ol  iireat  integ- 
rit;  .  great  ability,  grvat  u|do;si;,ndin!a 


lis  hand  In 
to  weaken 

situation 
inue.  with 


[settle  their 


e  people  of 
t  (-f  the  dic- 
ich  thought 
t  away  with 
en  with  the 


;'nd  great  statesmanship — remaining  as 
liie  head  of  state  in  Athens. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
\iclds  time? 

Ml .  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
J  minutes  to  the  distingushed  Senator 
I'oin  Hhode  Itland  <Mr.  PASTonE>. 

.Mr  PASTOKE.  Mr.  President  and  col- 
ic.i;,ue.s,  01  course,  the  majority  leader  is 
.1  very  persua'ri\e  man.  for  whom  I  have 
the  lughcst  rope.  I.  not  only  for  his  In- 
iLi'.rhy  but  for  his  good  judgment  and 
wisdom.  The  fac:  .^till  remains  that  here 
v  c  a.p  dealing  wiUi  a  very  deluatc  fitiia- 
tion. 

iiie  American  ijeop<le  are  a  little  led  up 
with  taxpayers'  money  b:ing  used  to  feed 
bullets  OK  both  .4des  to  people  who  are 
ii-ir.g  the.se  bullt^.-^  to  VAW  one  another.  I 
riiink  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
luivc  lo  put  a  'lop  lo  it.  We  went  through 
tins  with  Pakistan  r.nd  India  and  had 
ilie  same  thing  happ*  n. 

All  v.e  are  j-ayins  here  is  Ihwt,  for  the 
time  being,  what  ve  oui'ht  to  do  is  stop 
giving  gujis  and  bullets  to  people  who 
arc  killing  allies  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  That  is  all  it  amomits  to.  I 
liiink  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  call  a 
halt,  and  that  it  what  this  amendment  is 
all  about. 

We  are  not  anii-Ta.key.  We  are  not 
anli-Greece.  We  are  not  pro-Tiu'key.  We 
ire  not  pro-Greece.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
telegrams  aiid  how  many  art  being  re- 
ceived or  how  many  Hellenic  people  live 
in  the  United  States  or  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  That  is  not  the  question 
at  all.  The  time  has  come  when  America 
has  to  stop  giviiig  bullets  to  two  adver- 
.•=aries  who  are  using  American  bullets 
to  kill  one  another.  I  understand  that 
that  is  the  intent  of  tliis  amendment — 
not  for  the  past,  but  for  the  futiu'e. 

I  think  we  ought  to  negotiate  tliis  and 
bring  about  peace  in  Cyprus.  I  under- 
stand that.  But  I  tliink  that  sometimes 
we  get  a  little  bit  too  excited  about  the 
sensitivity  of  other  people.  I  am  afraid 
that  American  taxpayers'  dollars  cannot 
be  iLscd  to  ally  those  sensitivities. 

I  hope  that  tliis  amendment  will  carry. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OIPICER.  Who 
>ield.s  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguislicd  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Ml.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  no 
one  could  add  anything  to  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  said  earlier.  His  speech 
embraced  a  historical  situation:  it  cov- 
ered tile  present  situation.  He  Ls  abso- 
lutely right. 

I  think  that  true  friendship  for  Greece 
.-Mid  true  friendship  for  Turkey  indicate 
tliat  this  amendment  ougiit  not  to  be 
passed.  If  we  want  to  keep  rea.sonable 
prowestern  elements  in  control  of  the 
Situation  in  Tmkey.  as  we  do.  we  will  not 
do  wliat  this  amcadmcnt  would  do;  put 
tljein  at  a  di.sadvant;»ge  in  their  o>.^n 
( uuntry. 

Tliis  is  tile  kind  of  Intetfcrtnce  in  in- 
fernal affair.N  v.hicii  is  deeply  rcented. 
and  for  us  to  take  tl^3  action  at  this 
"me  would  be  most  unfortiuiate. 

Til.!  same  ':'-  true  as  fi'r  ;.s  t!ie  Greeks 
.'i:e  tonieriicfi.  Naturally,  they  aie  con- 
itracd.    Tbf'io    .»re    relatives    ol    many 


Americans,  Greek -Americans,  on  the  is- 
land of  Cyprus,  and  they  fear  for  their 
safety.  And  we  fear  for  their  safety. 

But  are  we  doing  the  wise  and  right 
and  useful  thing  by  adopting  this 
amendment?  Mr.  President.  I  say  "No,"  a 
thousand  tiires.  v\e  are  not  doing  the 
right  thing. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  in- 
dicated ju.st  now.  the  only  wav  lo  end 
thi.s  situalion  is  by  negotiation  av.d  oy 
r>Rreement. 

We  can  help  agreement  o;ily  ii  wc-  do 
cur  best  to  keep  the  reasonable  elements 
in  both  the  Turkish  and  Greek  Govem- 
menis  in  control  of  their  governments 
in  r-ontrol  of  the  negotiations  with  our 
hell).  I  hope  th.e  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pi-osident,  I 
:  icld  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  has  all 
b.^en  said  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  will  just  add  one  note  by  saying 
v.e  would  seriously  weaken  the  defense 
perimeters  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
would  not  be  acting  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Greeks  in  Q-prus,  if  we  parsed  this 
amendment. 

Furthermore,  why  does  not  thi.s  sanc- 
ti.m  apply  to  Israel,  when  Israel  makes 
v.hat  we  consider  to  be  illegal  attacks 
on  Jordan?  If  we  are  insisting  on  con- 
forming with  the  law,  we  should  insist 
that  this  sanction  be  imiversally  applied. 
I  think  the  majority  leader  is  eminently 
right  in  his  .statement  when  he  says  that 
the  times  dictate  a  flexible  response.  Let 
us  u.<e  a  flexible  response  here  today. 

Mr.  TAPP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Semtor  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  think  i\\u 
io  a  very  difBcult  issue.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  policies  of  Turkey.  I 
voted  on  the  drug  question  against  them. 
But  I  feel  I  ought  to  raise  a  question 
v%  ith  the  majority  leader  and  others  as  to 
w  he 'her  the  best  interests  of  the  Greeks 
and  others  would  be  served  by  the  pass- 
.T?e  of  this  amendment.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  going  to  happen  either  way.  because  I 
do  not  believe  the  amendment  does  what 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  thinks  it 
would  do.  I  think  the  amendment  needs 
a  gi-eat  deal  more  study  if  it  is  to  be 
brought  up. 

The  only  reference  to  aggression.  v\  hich 
is  what  the  Senator  is  talking  abcur. 
that  I  have  been  able  to  come  acro.^^s  in 
our  research  is  to  be  found  in  title  XXII. 
section  2370.  of  the  United  States  Code 
annotated,  in  stibsection  M".  The  pro- 
hibition there  applies  only  when  the 
aggressive  action  is  taken,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  against  another  nation  receiv- 
ing aid  from  the  United  States.  That  is 
not  the  action  that  was  taken  in  this 
case.  I  have  consulted  with  the  State 
Department,  and  they  do  not  believe  it 
vsould  apply  in  this  case  m  any  event. 
The  action  was  taken  on  the  island  of 
C\ prus.  which  is  no  recipient  ot  any  aid 
irom  the  United  States  whatever. 

I  think  the  amendment  should  be  dc- 
ft-ated.  becau.se  it  would  be  totally  in- 
cfTcotivc.  and  wou'd  jtist  alienate  and 
agiiravate  a  situation  that  is  dilficult  as 
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it  is.  and  we  would  be  enacting  a  mean- 
ingless amendment.  I  cannot  see  any 
purpose  at  all  to  be  sen'ed  by  passing  It. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ijpaninious  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment:  Messrs. 
J.^CKSON,  Cl.vrk,  Moss,  Proxmire,  Roth, 

METZEN3AUM,   SCHWEIKER.   and  CHILES. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  v  ill  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  * 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  record  ought 
to  be  made  clear  as  to  the  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Tower)  ,  becau.se  It  is  a  fact  that  hereto- 
fore this  issue  has  been  decided  on  a 
named-country  basis,  to  wit.  Turkey. 
This  amendment  is  generic. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  explain  to  the  Senate  whom  it 
will  affect,  as  he  understands  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  poses  a  very  good  question. 
The  amendment  is  generic;  it  is  not  spe- 
cific and  aimed  by  name  at  Turkey. 
Being  generic.  It  does  nothing  more  than 
enforce  what  is  already  on  the  books,  a 
generic  law  that  prohibits  American 
military  aid  from  being  used  for  the 
invasion  of  a  neutral  country. 

I  must  disagree  T\ith  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  becaxise  he  is  disagreeing  v.ith  the 
pi-edominant  opinion  of  the  legal  di- 
vision of  the  State  Department.  The  legal 
division  advised  Secretary  Kissinger  that 
he  is  in  violation  of  the  law  and  has  been 
in  \iolatlon  of  the  law  for  2  months 
because  he  continues  to  give  American 
military  aid  to  Turkey. 

That  Is  the  advice  of  his  own  attorneys. 
Tliat  is  the  predominant  view,  to  use  Dr. 
Kissinger's  words,  of  hLs  legal  advisers. 
Yet  he  desires  to  continue  to  be.  as  It 
were,  above  the  law. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  says 
this  is  a  time  for  statesmanship,  and  in 
most  instances  I  agree  with  the  foreign 
policy  attitudes  of  the  majority  leader; 
but  first  and  always,  this  is  a  time  for 
the  rule  of  law.  The  rule  of  law  is  always 
statesmanship,  Mr.  President.  When  the 
law  is  enforced,  that  is  statesmanship. 

If  we  are  worried  amout  Mr.  Karaman- 
li>.  let  us  tell  Mr.  Karamanlis  that  the 
United  States,  Greece's  long  time  ally,  is 
not  going  to  create  an  exception  for  Tur- 
key. If  we  had  it  the  way  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  Turkey  violates  the  law  with 
our  consent,  will  that  strengthen  Mr. 
Karamanlis?  By  continuing  to  give  mili- 
tary aid  to  his  adversarj',  the  Turkish 
Government,  for  terrorizing  the  Cypriots. 
V/ill  that  strengthen  this  freedom - 
loving  man  Karamanlis? 

NeverX^Mr.  President.  We  will  bring 
down  the  Karamanlis  government  if  this 
U.S.  Government  goes  on  record  in  favor 
01  continuing  aid  for  Turkey,  in  violation 
of  existing  American  statutes. 

Back  In  1964,  when  Turkey  threatened 
the  invasion  of  Cyprus,  President  John- 
son said  to  the  Turks,  "If  you  use  Ameri- 
can military  equipment  to  invade  Cyprus . 
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we  will  Invoke,  as  we  must,  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  and  terminate  forth- 
with all  aid  to  Turkey." 

What  happened?  Tiu-key  did  not  in- 
vade. They  backed  off.  This  time  we  are 
going  on  giving  more  aid,  and  more  peo- 
ple are  being  slaughtered  and  subjugated. 
Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  back  the 
rule  of  the  law  to  Turkey,  what  are  w? 
saying  to  other  countries  receiving  Amer- 
ican aid?  V/ould  the  law  apply  to  Jordan 
if  they  used  American  military  equip- 
ment to  invade  Israel? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pre^idenf.  will  tlie 
Sf'nator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOAVER.  What  if  JvauoI  invades 
Jordanian  country? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  will  apply  to  any 
country. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Lsrael  has  already  broken 
that  law:  so  the  Senator  would  Impose 
.sanctions  against  Israel? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  As  the  Senator  from 
Texas  knows,  I  believe  in  the  rule  of  law, 
as  does  he. 
Several  Senators  addi-essed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  State  Department  over  congressional 
action  requiring  a  termination  of  U.S. 
military  aid  to  Tui-key  while  Turkish 
troops  occupy  a  substantial  portion  of 
Cyprus,  I  can  understand  the  fact  that 
the  art  of  diplomacy  requires  some  room 
for  maneuver,  for  adjustment,  for 
accommodation. 

Tlie  facts  remain,  however,  that  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  aid  in  the  first 
instance  contained  conditions  that  were 
clear  and  explicit,  and  that  must  have 
been  understood  by  both  the  Tmklsh  au- 
thorities and  oui-  own  State  and  Defense 
Departments.  Perhaps  these  restrictions 
and  conditions  were  ill  advised,  perliaps 
they  should  have  been  less  explicit. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  the  law  and  it  is 
incumbent  upon  this  and  any  other  ad- 
ministration to  obey  the  law. 

In  this  context,  the  action  now  being 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  imderscoring  its 
intention  to  see  that  the  law  is  In  fact 
obeyed  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
hostile  act  or  one  designed  to  embarrass 
the  administration  in  its  efforts  to  use  its 
good  ofiBces  to  help  the  Interested  parties 
resolve  the  Cyprus  situation  while  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. 

If  the  restrictions  in  existing  law  are 
inappropriate  to  the  ciu*rent  demands  of 
international  diplomacy,  then  let  the  ad- 
ministration send  recommendations  to 
tlie  Congress  for  amending  the  operative 
foreign  aid  statutes.  I  will  examine  the 
administration's  arguments  for  a  les.s 
rigid  approach  with  a  completely  open 
mind.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  will 
cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  Eagleton 
amendment  requiring  compliance  with 
existing  law. 

Mr.  E.\GLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  .\ield 
back  th.e  remainder  oi  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  J  ield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Perhaiis   I   should 


have  used  the  word  •diplomacy"  instead 
of   "statesmanship." 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Diplomacy  cannot  be 
equated  with  violation  of  the  law.  That 
might  have  been  the  kind  of  diplomacy 
we  t-\erci.sed  in  Chile.  Was  that  diplo- 
macy .• 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  the  Senator  Is 
feoin:;  far  afield.  I  was  talking  about  the 
Aegean. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  both  situuiions  it 
seems  iliat  Dr.  Kissinger  believed  the 
law  should  not  apply  to  him.  If  the  rule 
of  law  is  to  be  applied,  it  should  apply 
equally  to  212  million  American  citizens. 
Dr.  Kissinger  is  to  be  treated  no 
differently. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  further  question  on  the 
;jo;iit  made  by  the  Senator  from  Texa^? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Does  tlie  Senator  from 
Missoiu-i  tliink  the  law  as  written  now 
applies  to  Israel  imder  present  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  to  both  Jordan  and 
Egypt? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  No.  it  does  not  ap- 
ply to  Israel. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  explain 
why  it  does  not? 

Ml-.  EAGLETON.  The  law  that  is  on 
the  books  only  applies  when  a  sovereign 
nation  that  is  a  recipient  of  our  military 
largess  uses  that  largess  to  subjugate 
and  invade  a  third  nation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Did  not  Israel  occupy  a 
lliird  nation? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Only  after  an  ag- 
gressive act  agahist  them.  As  the  law- 
states  'for  legitimate  self-defense." 

Mr.  NUNN.  Have  we  not  had  a  lot  oi 
aggressive  acts  between  Israel  and 
Jordan? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Piu-suant  to  an  ag- 
gressive action,  by  the  same  token  as 
that  which  applies  to  the  Cambodian 
situation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  seems  to  me  exactlj  tlie 
same  situation  the  Senator  is  describing 
with  reference  to  Turkey.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor explain  why  it  does  not  applv  to 
Israel? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  does  not  apply 
when  another  nation  invades  Israel  and 
Israel  retaliates,  any  more  than  it  would 
apply  to  the  interpretation  of  the  State 
Department  at  the  time  we  went  into 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Who  makes  the  determina- 
tion of  what  is  retaliation?  Do  we  have 
some  kind  of  world  court  that  makes  this 
determination?  -^^ 

How  can  we  deteimine  whether  it  is 
retaliation? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  By  the  same  detei- 
mination  Lyndon  Johnson  made  in  1961. 
when  he  said  to  Turkey,  "If  you  invade 
Cyprus,  your  aid  will  be  terminated 
forthwith." 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  made  a  telling  point.  I  thinl: 
this  v.ould  aijply  to  Israel  right  now. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.    PASTORE.    Regular   order,    Mr. 
President. 
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l>resident.  I  ask 


e  ordered. 


Cagleton).  The 

lalled   the  roll. 
r  having  voted 


he  would  vote 
to  vote,  I  would 
thhold  my  vote, 
ing  voted  in  the 

I  have  a  pair 
junior   Senator 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Dots  anyone  wish 
time  in  opposition  to  thejamendment  be- 
fore we  vote? 

The  Chair  hears  no  Aquest  for  time 
and,  therefore,  I  yield  ba<|c  the  remainder 
of  the  comiiiittee  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr. 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  we 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  Tl  ?  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  'Mr. 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (attfi 
in  the  negative*.  On  thi  >  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguish  'd  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  'Mr.  St  •venson)  .  If  he 
were  present  and  voting 
"yea";  if  I  were  at  libertj 
vote  "nay."  I  therefore 

Mr.  BAKER  ( after  hai 
negative ) .  On  this  vott 
with  the  distinguished 
from  Oregon  <  Mr.  PackwIjod  > .  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  lie  w  uld  vote  "yea"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vo  e.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  witlihold  m.y  vo  e. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  'after  laving  voted  in 
the  negative" .  On  this  v(  te  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  i  Mr.  Hatfi  -ld  V  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  v.-  )uld  vote  ":,ea '; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vo  ;e.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vo  c. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYIID.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  fromi  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  > ,  the  Senator  f  rol 
Bentsen»,  the  Senator  fn 
'Mr.  Eastland*  .  the  SenatI 
( Mr.  Gravel  ) ,  the  Senate  from  Hawaii 
•  Mr.  iNouYEi,  the  Senar  )r  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum).  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen;  tor  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr.  Sparkman),  an  1  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  SiEVENcaN",  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoiiice  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  '^r.  Bellmon>. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (llr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Teiinessee  (Mr. 
Brock  > ,  the  Senator  fromJMassachusetts 
<  Mr.  Brooke  > .  the  Senajor  from  Ken- 


Texas  (Mr. 
pm  Mississippi 
ir  from  Alaska 


tucky    (Mr.    Cook»,    the 
Kansas   ( Mr.  Dole  ) ,  the 
Colorado   <  Mr.  Dominick  i 
from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfii  ldi.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  'Mr.  If\cKwooD>,  the 
Senator   from   Kansas 
and    the    Senator    from 
Stevens'   are  necessarily 

The  result  was  annoiticed 
nays  20.  as  follov.s: 

I  No.  432  Lej 
YEAS — 57 


Senator  from 
Senator  from 
the  Senator 


^  Mr.    Pearson) 
Alaska     (Mr 
absent. 

yeas 


Abcvre/k  F'Ubright 

Allen  Goidwater 

Bartiett  Han 

Eeall  Hartke 

B'ble  Hathaway 

Bitien  Helms 

Bnckiey  HoKings 

Burdlclc  Hucidleston 

Byrd,  Hiighes 

Hr.rry  F  ,  Jr.  Humphrey 

Byrd.  Robort  C.  .Jackson 


Cannon 

Chiles 

Church 

Clark 

Cotion 

Cranston 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 

Fannin 


Javlts 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 


57, 


Montoya 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pel! 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schwclker 

Sccit. 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Symlncton 
Talmadge 
Txinney 
Welcker 
\ViII:ams 


NATS— 20 

Easkell 

Scott,  Hugh 

Hruska 

Stennls 

McCIellan 

Taft 

McClxire 

Thurmond 

McGce 

Tower 

Metcalf 

Young 

Xunn 

Aikrn 

Case 

Curtis 

Ervin 

Fong 

Gurney 

Hansen 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    UVE    PAIRS, 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 
Baker,  ngain.st. 
GriiTin,  against. 
Mansfield,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 20 


AS 


Br.yh 

Dole 

Moss 

Bellmon 

Dcniinlck 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Ei.s-Jand 

Pearson 

Dmtsen 

Graye: 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

Brooke 

!r,ou.\e 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Mtiicnbaum 

So   Mr. 

E.'.cleton's 

amendment 

was 
a  ^' feed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  mcve 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  mcve 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v.as 
agieed  to. 

Mr.  FULERIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations amended  the  continuing 
resolution  to  reduce  the  spending  level 
allowed  for  foreign  militaiy  aid  to  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

Under  the  current  continuing  resolu- 
tion rpending  for  foreign  militai-y  aid 
had  been  allowed  at  an  annual  rate  of 
S802  million.  But  Congress  only  appro- 
priated $450  million  for  this  progrrm 
for  the  1974  fiscal  year.  Thus,  the  cur- 
rent rate  is  80  percent  more  than  Con- 
gress appiopiiated  last  year.  This  dis- 
tortion of  the  traditional  criteria  fol- 
lowed in  continuing  resolutions  came 
about  by  including  two  items  in  the  cal- 
culation of  the  militar>'  aid  rate  which 
should  not  have  been  included. 

First,  the  current  rate  includes  $250 
million,  which  the  value  of  military  ma- 
terials taken  from  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  stocks  imder  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 506  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
and  given  to  Cambodia.  Section  506  is 
not  spending  authority.  It  is  merely  au- 
thority to  draw  on  Defense  stocks  for 
supplemental  military  aid  in  emergency 
situations.  The  cost  of  the  stocks  that 
are  drawn,  using  the  authority,  must 
then  be  paid  back  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  out  of  subsequent  appropria- 
tions for  military  aid.  The  authority  to 
draw  from  the  Defense  stocks  has  in  the 
pa.'it  normally  been  extended  by  Congress 
in  the  annual  foreign  aid  authorization 
bills.  It  is  not  permanent  authority  but 
must  be  extended  from  year  to  year.  Be- 
cause there  was  no  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill  for  the  1973  fiscal  year,  the 
drawdowTi  authority  was  not  available  in 
that  year. 

For  the  fiscal  yerr  1974  Congress  au- 
thorized tiie  drawdown  of  up  to  $250  mil- 
lion. All  of  that  authority  was  used 
to  provide  additional  aid  to  Cambodia. 
There  is  no  authority  to  drnw  on  defense 
slock.s  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  executive  branch's  foreign  aid  bill 
rec,uestcd  authority  to  draw  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  stocks  under  506  pend- 
ing congressional  action  en  an  authori- 


zation bill.  If  approved,  this  would  have 
automatically  extended  the  drawdown 
authority  into  the  new  fiscal  year  while 
Congress  was  still  working  on  a  foreign 
aid  authorization  bOl  for  that  year.  This, 
in  effect,  is  what  the  old  continuing  res- 
olution allowed. 

The  Comnvittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
not  only  rejected  the  executive  branch 
request  for  automatic  exteiision  of  the 
drawdown  during  the  period  when  the 
fortign  aid  program  was  covered  by  a 
continuing  resolution  but  it  also  voted 
to  repeal  the  basic  authority  of  section 
506.  This  entire  section  will  be  repealed 
by  section  8  of  S.  3394,  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  To  allow  an  additional 
S250  million  in  annual  spending  for  mili- 
tarj-  aid,  based  on  expired  transfer,  not 
spending,  authority  which  is  being  re- 
per.led  in  pending  legislation  would  un- 
dercut both  the  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating processes.  By  eliminating  this 
it-em  from  the  calculation  for  military 
aid,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  again  upheld  the  traditional  leg- 
islative process. 

The  second  item  eliminated  by  the 
committee  was  that  for  $111,700,000  in 
miiitary  aid  to  Laos  which  was  funded 
oi«t  of  Department  of  Defense  appropri- 
ations during  the  1974  fiscal  year.  It 
V  ould  not  be  proper,  in  my  view,  to  allow 
;.  program  conducted  under  funds  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  last  year  to  be 
n;iluded  ir.  the  calculation  of  stop-g..p 
s!»end;ng  r.llov.'ed  imder  an  entirely  c-iT- 
fereht  appropriations  category. 

lai  addition,  the  spending  rate  of  $11 '  - 
700  000  which  l,as  been  allowed  so  ff^r  is 
$26,500,000  more  than  the  administration 
requested  for  military  aid  to  Laos  in  the 
foreii^n  aid  program  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. And  it  is  $56,700,000  more  than  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Foreign 
Reiations  Committee  in  S.  3394. 

Mr.  President,  foreign  aid  legislation 
faces  an  uncertain  future.  We  do  not 
know  whether  an  authorization  bill  will 
pass  or  not.  Or,  if  it  does,  what  author- 
ization and  appropriation  levels  will  ulti- 
mately be  agreed  upon.  The  use  of  con- 
tinuing resolutions  to  keep  this  con- 
troversial program  alive  when  Congre^:? 
v.iU  not  fund  it  through  the  regular  leg- 
islative process  has,  in  the  past,  s.;b- 
verted  riormal  legislative  procedure  and 
has  undermined  one  of  the  major  role? 
Congress  carries  out  in  the  formulation 
of  foreign  policy,  control  of  the  purse 
strings.  Through  continuing  resolutions 
the  executive  branch  has  gotten  the 
money  it  wanted  for  a  highly  controver- 
sial piopiam  without  being  subjected  to 
the  restraints  that  Congress  normally 
imposes  through  these  bills. 

I  would  personally  like  to  see  only 
salaries  and  necessary  expenses  allowed 
under  tlie  contintiing  resolution.  But  I 
realize  that  this  may  not  be  possible,  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Tlie  committee's  amendments  help  to 
hold  the  executive  branch's  feet  to  the 
fire  and  discourage  any  temptation  for 
the  administration  to  undercut  the  Con- 
gress further  by  pushing  for  a  continuing 
resolution  into  the  next  Congress.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
again  acted  to  .support  the  traditional 
le^'i&lative  process. 

I    ask    imanimous    consent    to    have 
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printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  dated 
September  23.  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
".as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   SSNATf 

Committee  ok  I'"c>reion  Rliations. 
Washington.  D.C..  Sepiemhcr  33,  Vj7i. 
lion.  John  L.  McCleul-vn, 
Chalman,  Covimittec  on  Appropriation.^. 
V  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.«  Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  come  to  my 
ntieution  tliat  the  speuding  level  aUovvcd  for 
'he  foreign  military  assistance  prosrrain  under 
the  continuing  resolution  Is  ai  an  annuHt 
r..;eof  $803,100,000. 

As  you  know,  Coiigress  appvopitated  only 
*450,000,000  lor  this  program  for  FY  1974. 
The  foreign  assistance  anthorization  bill, 
S.  3394,  due  to  come  up  for  debate  In  the 
Senate  this  week,  contains  an  authorlsaiion 
of  $550,000,000  for  the  program.  Under  the 
criteria  usually  followed  in  continuing  reso- 
lutions, the  amount  appropriated  last  year 
should  be  the  rate  allowed,  since  it  i-;  lo.ver 
liian  the  budget  request. 

The  additional  $352,100,000  in  aunual 
^pending  authority,  above  the  FY  1974  appro- 
priation, results  from  Incliidlnt?  In  the  spend- 
ing level  $250,000,000  lu  Depaatment  of  De- 
fense stocks  provided  to  Cambodia  in  FY  1974 
"i'.der  the  "drawdown"  RUthoriiv  of  Section 
iJOd  of  che  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
> 1 1 1 .700.000  in  military  aid  piovided  to  Laos 
lii.«t  year  fiom  Department  of  Defense  ftmds. 
Secilr.n  EOG,  which  e.xplred  on  June  30.  1974, 
did  not  provide  for  spending  atiihority  bin 
fiiilv  authority  to  draw  materials  from  De- 
fense stocks  ior  foreign  aid  purposes.  TliP 
pending  foreign  assistance  bill  repeals  ihis 
sec'ion  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  in- 
.siire  that  all  foreign  military  aid  is  auihor- 
i/ed  and  app''opriated  in  the  re{;ular  way.  To 
allow  the  value  of  the  mateiials  iibed  nncior 
'.he  expired  authority  of  Section  506  to  be 
included  In  calculating  the  rate  of  oi>eratlous 
allowed  under  the  continuing  re.snlujiou  sub- 
verts the  nuthorlty  of  both  the  authorizing 
;u\d  the  appropriations  coiuinittee-j.  AUri.  I 
lu'pe  that  your  Committee  will  not  allow 
iiifUision  of  the  Laos  item  from  the  FV  1074. 
DefeiLse  program  In  the  coiitlnnii;!:  rp-olu- 
uou  rate  for  foreign  military  aid. 

Foreign  aid  legislation  still  face.-^  on  \in- 
rertain  future  in  Congress.  It  is  impossible  to 
p.edict  the  amount  that  may  be  linally  ap- 
propriated for  the  militarv  assistance  pro- 
yr.'un.  if  authorization  autl  appropriations 
bills  are  approved.  The  rate  allowed  for  this 
program  under  the  continuing  resolution 
should  be  the  lowest  under  normal  criteria 
for  Kuch  stop-gap  measure's  in  order  to 
preserve  maximum  tlexibllity  for  tlip  regular 
iippropriatlons  process.  You  know  how  the 
Congress  has  often  been  faced  vitli  argu- 
ments that  Items  in  the  ri-j^ular  appropria- 
tion bills  cnniiot  be  cut  Ijecr.use  lii^li  level.s 
of  .spending  have  been  permit  led  under  a 
tontiuuing  resolution.  Tiie  Executive  Branch 
;.ets  CougrtoS  over  a  barrel  by  these  tactics. 

There  are  signs  that  the  E.-.ec«tive  Branch 
■.■.iHV  be  i'iming  for  a  cont  inning  resolution 
tor  the  entire  fiscal  year  in  order  to  avoid 
tue  policy  restrictions  and  niont  y  levels  in 
the  peviding  authorization  bill.  The  -pendlnu 
raie  allowed  under  ths  continuing  resolutlois 
siu.nld  be  kept  at  a  lo»^  Ipvl  in  order  to 
avdit!  any  such  temptation. 

I'he  Senate  Appropnai  ion---  Commit  iee  has 

"radiiionaliy   acted    to  support   the  normal 

;c<i.--l.iLr.e  process.  I  hope  that   it  «ill  aiiuin 

.  till  so  by  fiaiypting  the  encio.secl  Muendineut 

l'.>  delete  these   tvo  iiems  from  ilie  ra1«?  rd- 

*".i>.  .■:!  for  the  military  asKlsisnre  ijro^"*i;m. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  Fn  BKU'.HT. 

Cliti'i  imin. 

H.J.    Rfs.    1131 
.\'.  (lie  sua  of  the  joint  resoUitio-.i.  I'.dd  the 
folio. vm>  i»e\\  aectioii: 


Sti  .  3.  The  fourth  unnumbered  cUtuse  of 
section  10(bi  of  such  Joint  resolution,  relat- 
ing to  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
gram.; appropriations.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  foilowB  "as  amended"  and  in- 
;erting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
w  ill  be  no  further  votes  or  action  tonight, 
but  if  I  am  con-ect,  the  pending  biusiness 
is  the  Cranston  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  there  is  a  40- 
minute  time  limitation  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  PR?:SIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
coiTect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  be  followed  by 
the  Kennedy  amendment  on  which  there 
is  a  simi'.ar  limitation. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
conect. 

AVENDMFNT  NO.   194B 

Miv  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  ,iu.«:t  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Jon  Steinberg  may  have  the 
pri\ilege  of  the  floor  tomorrow  during 
the  consideration  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiec  tion.  it  is  so  ordei^ed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  conocnt  that  I  may  .send 
to  the  desk  a  motlified  \ersion  of  my 
originiil  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cbjeciion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

M  a\o  end  of  Joint  rp«^lutlon  in.'^rt  the 
following  new  .section: 

Sf.c.  6.  Such  Joint  resolution  is  ftirther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  .section: 

"Sfc.  113.  The  amounts  which  may  be  ob- 
;igat<'d  under  this  Joint  resoltitlon  for  activ- 
ities, progrtans,  project.?,  or  other  opera- 
lion.s  funded  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
ReUited  Progiams  Appropriations  Act  of  1974 
during  any  mouth  beginning  alter  October 
31,  1974.  arc  hereby  reduced  by  10  percent 
of  the  monthly  amount  which  would  apply 
under  this  Joint  resolution  but  for  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  multiplied  by  tlie 
number  of  calendar  months  which  have 
eiapsod  rtf'.cr  J'lly  31,  l'.)7!."' 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  just  briefly  to  state  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  not  feel,  as 
he  hus  iclt  in  regard  to  .some  othci- 
amendments,  that  my  amendment  is  not 
relevant  to  tlie  continuing  resolution. 

It  is  only  relevant  to  the  continuing 
resolution  in  that  it  is  designed  to  cut 
by  increasing  amounts  the  sums  avail- 
able each  month  for  military  and  foreign 
assistance  as  long  as  we  operate  under 
a  continuing  resolution. 

The  cut  would  start  with  30  percen: 
in  November,  ond  the  formula  would  add 
10  percent  to  the  amount  cut  each 
month. 

Spending'  .uithority  for  October  1974 
would  not  bf  affected,  so  as;  to  allow  .some 
leadiime  for  liianning  the  cuts  in  the 
fii-st  moiitii. 

These  montlily  reductions  will  apply 
as  long  as  Congros.-;  docs  not  act  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

Tlie  rea.son  loi  this  amendment  ii^  tliis. 
those  who  oppose  the  more  restrictive 
provisions  of  the  new  foreign  aid  bill 
have.  appart'iul\,  tl;.'libeiately  decided  tu 


stall  foi-  time  and  to  delay  action  on  uic 
bill. 

Ajjparently  they  think  that  some  Sen- 
atoi-s  and  Representatives  will  vote  one 
way  before  the  election,  but  a  different 
way  after  the  election. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  thwart 
this  maneuver  by  placing  increasing 
pressiue  on  tiiose  opposed  to  pro\isions 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill  so  as  to  Induce 
them  to  com.c  to  grips  with  and  resohe 
the  issues  in  that  bill  by  joining  in  con- 
sidering that  bill  on  the  Senate  floe/. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  will  follow  the 
pending  continuing  resolution  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Tlie  Senate  should  vote  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  as  .soon  as  pt>ssible. 

My  omendment  would  make  that 
possible. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR..  AND 
SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TO- 
MORROW AND  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROLTTNE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.Vresident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  tlie  Joint 
leadership  has  been  recognized  tcmor- 
row,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.>  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  mlnutc-s; 
that  the  distinguished  assistant  major- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  and 
that  there  then  be  a  15-minute  period  fci- 
the  conduct  of  morning  business  with  a 
time  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  state- 
ments therein. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cb:eciion.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre^^ident.  I 
would  anticipate  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility tliat  the  fiist  vote  may  occur  some- 
where around  the  hour  of  10:1.5.  so  Sen- 
ators would  be  on  notice. 

After  the  Senate  disposes  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  tomorrow,  it  is  tlie  in  - 
tenlion  of  the  leader.ship  to  then  go  baik 
to  the  luifinished  business.  wlJch  vill  be 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

It  is  anticipated  tliat  on  Wedne.sda;. 
there  will  be  thi"ee  conference  re;)ori.s 
having  to  do  with  tiie  Big  Thicket,  the 
Little  Cyprus,  or  the  Cyprus  refuge,  and 
one  other  to  be  taken  up. 

For  the  infoiTuation  of  the  Senate,  the 
leadership  on  this  side,  at  least,  serves 
r.otice  that  it  is  very  likely  that  we  will 
begin  to  consider  the  three  resolutions 
dealing  with  the  tapes  on  a  two-traci: 
basis  beginning;  tomouov,'  or  Wedne.-day 
ci'  Thursday. 

So  I  give  that  iiotioe  .just  to  put  the 
Stiiate  on  notice  and  also  to  rai.se  tin- 
possibility  that  there  may  well  be  a  Sat- 
urday .session  this  week  because  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  joint  leadership  to  do 
everytliing  in  its  iwwer  to  bring  aboui 
a  recess  beginning  at  the  close  of  busi- 
nes.s  P'riday.  October  11. 
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UNFINISHED     BUSIIfESS     TEMPO- 
RARILY LAID  ASIDJi!  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSF'IELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  aside  ^  >n  a  temporary 
hasis  tomorrow,  as  was;  the  case  today, 
until  we  dispose  of  ihe  lontinuing  reso 
lution  on  appropriations; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidere 


'     PENDING  EUSIXESS^TOMORROW 

Mr.  HT.^NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  that  fit  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  busines  .  the  continu- 
ing resolution  of  the  appropriations 
again  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFiCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGF.EEMENT 
ON  CALENDAR  NO.  1  21,  H.R.  10337 
RELATING  TO  SLT^F  ACE  RIGHTS 
IN  THE  JOINT  USE  I  REA  OF  THE 
1882  EXECUTIVE  C  RDER  HOPI 
RESERVATION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr. 
discussing  the  agreemi 
about  to  propound  with 
Senator  from  Arizona  ' 
and  the  distinguished 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Aeov 
the  distinguished  actii 
leader,  the  Senator  fromlMichisan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  I  ask  unanimois  consent  that 
when  Calendar  No.  112iJh.R.  10337,  is 
called  up.  which  will  be  alter  the  recesgi^ 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2  hours 
on  the  bill.  1  hour  on  amelidments;  one- 
half  hour  on  amendmeris  to  amend- 


'resident,  after 
It  which  I  am 
le  distinguished 

Ir.  GOLDWATER) 

Senator  from 
ttzK  > .  <is  well  as 
fg     Republican 


mcnts,  motions  and  appeals;  that  the 
time  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Jlr.  Goldwater)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  and  that  rule  XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  would  want  it  understood,  of 
.course,  that  while  the  time  arrangements 
are  agreeable  when  the  bill  is  brought 
up.  tiiere  is  disappointment,  of  course, 
that  this  maiter  is  not  being  called  up 
earlier,  and  that  it  cannot  be  before  the 
recess.  But  insofar  as  the  limitations  on 
debate,  it  is  my  understanding  that  they 
are  agreeable  with  Mr.  Goldwater,  and  I 
nssome  they  would  be  agreeable  with  Mr. 
Fannin,  who  also  has  an  hiterest  in  this 
as  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  discussed  It. 

I  would  change  the  control  of  the  time 
from  Mr.  Goldwater  to  his  colleague 
(Mr.  Fannin  >. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  know  if  he  has 
been  consulted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  by  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
riuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  fmther  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  tiie  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

Tlie  mction  wa.s  agreed  to;  and  at  7:05 
l^.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  to:/iOr- 
row,  Tuesday,  October  1,  1974,  at  9  a  in. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COMMIS- 
SIONER NOMINATION 

Nomination   received   by   the   Senate 
September  30,  1974,  from  the  Comiais- 
sior.er  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
DiF.ccTOR  OP  Campaign  Finance 

Piirs'.mnt  to  the  provisions  of  section  301 
(a)  of  Public  Law  376,  93a  Congress,  ap- 
proved August  14,  1974,  the  followlng-nr.iiipd 
person  for  appointment  as  Director  of  Cam- 
paifu  Fi'-ance: 

Carl  K.  McIntjTe,  Esc;ulre,  effective  Im- 
mediately upon  appointmc-.it. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  30, 1974: 
Dlpahtment  of  State 

William  D.  Rogers,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Edward  S.  Little,  of  Ohio,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  cf 
Chad. 

(The  abo\e  nominatlon.s  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  te'^tify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  o! 
tlie  Senate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Ed\lard  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

AsJ:  and  it  shall  be  givei  you:  seek  and 
ye  shall  find;  knock  a;  d  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you. — Mattli  ;w  7:  7. 

O  God,  from  whom  all  loly  desires,  all 
good  counsels,  and  all  jut  works  do  pro- 
ceed, give  to  us  that  pe  \ce  which  the 
world  cannot  give  and  w  lich  the  world 
cannot  take  away  that  c  ir  hearts  may 
be  set  to  obey  Thy  comi  fiandments,  to 
live  in  Thy  love,  and  to  ws  k  in  Thy  ways. 

Help  us  to  keep  open  '  he  windows  of 
our  souls  to  Thee  that  w;  :  may  find  our 
strength  renewed  and  through  the 
clamor  and  complexity  ol  daily  lile  may 
po-ssess  something  of  the  peace  of  those 
whose  mind  is  stayed  o:  Thee.  Grant 
that  we  the  people  may  lii  c  in  the  sphere 
of  the  Spirit  and  by  bc;in  ;  faithful  may 
bear  fruit  in  gracious  livi  ig  for  the  good 
of  all. 

May  Thy  Spirit  f.c\:  t!  rough  the  be- 
loved wife  of  our  Pi-eside  it.  healing  her 
and  giving  her  strength  f(  r  the^e  days. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  play.  Amen. 


ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Tliere  w  as  no  objection. 


THE  JOLT?Ni  1, 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Ch  lir  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  ol  the  li^t  days  pro- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.ssrge  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title; 

H  R.  16032.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trerisury  to  change  the  alloy 
and  wejght  of  the  one-cent  piece  and  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Act  Amendments 
of  1970  to  authorize  grants  to  Elsenhower 
College,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
vhich  the  Loncurronce  of  the  House  is 
requ.-^sted.  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lov. :ng  tiilc: 

KR.  10301.  r.n  act  to  .Tmend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  revise  the  retire- 
meiit  system  lor  employees  of  employers 
coveretl  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  me.«.sage  ?.l,~o  annotij^ced  thnt  the 
Se.iato  h.d  p*  <5yed  bilis  of  the  following 
title,  i:-.  which  the  concurrence  of  tlie 
House  is  requested: 


S.  2233.  An  act  to  establish  the  HpjIp  Can- 
yon National  Recreation  Area  In  the  States  cf 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  2752.  Ar.  act  for  the  relief  of  North 
Central  Educational  Television.  Inc. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Hughes  was  appointed  as  an  additional 
conferee  on  H.R.  14214,  Health  Reverut 
£hr<r:ng  and  Health  Services  Act  of  19'i4. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3164,  RELIEF  FOR  CONSU?.IERS 
IN  REAL  ESTATE  SETTLEMENl 
CHARGES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  tlie  Senate  bill  (S.  31G4) 
to  provide  for  greater  disclosure  of  tiiC 
r.r.i  ire  and  costs  of  real  estate  settle- 
ment .services,  to  eliminate  the  paymc/it 
of  kivKbacks  and  unearned  fees  in  Con- 
ner tion  with  settlement  services  pro- 
\:J.ed  in  federally  related  mortgage 
'.ions£:ctioris,  and  for  other  purposes, 
v.it;:  House  -mendments  thereto,  irjsi.^t 
;..i  tlie  House  amendments,  and  agree 
to  the  confe -ence  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t!-e  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texab?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
i-0':iis  the  following  conferees;  Messrs. 
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Patman,  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  Messrs. 
Ashley,  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania, 
Stephens,  St  Germain.  Gonzalez, 
Reuss,  Widnall,  Brown  of  Michigan, 
Blackburn,  Rousselot,  Wylie,  and 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
ACT  OF   1937 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  15301)  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  revise  the  retirement  sy.stem  for 
employees  of  employers  covered  thereun- 
der, and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  15,  line  2.  strike  om  •  mouth.s."  and 
insert  "months — ". 

Page  41,  line  24.  alter  ••increase"  insert 
•■(converted  to  a  decimal  fraction)". 

Page  53,  line  7,  strike  out  "of"  and  In- 
sert "on". 

Page  61.  line  3.  strike  out  "  'coMPrNSA- 
TioN"  and  insert  "  'computation". 

Page  64,  line  12,  after  •'tions"  insert  •in". 

Page  65,  line  6,  strike  out  •subsection  '  and 
in.sert  "subsections". 

Page  75,  line  1,  strike  out  •months."  and' 
insert  "month,". 

Page  80.  line  9.  strike  out  ••payment.s  '  and 
insert  "payment". 

Page  93.  line  21.  aftfr  •'Disability"  insert 
"insurance". 

Page  93.  line  24.  strike  out  "II,"  and  insert 
'If. 

Page  103.  line  21.  after  •'tho.se"'  insert  "of". 

Page  113,  line  22.  strike  out  •'4(  1  i "  and  in- 
sert "4(1) ". 

Page  114.  line  14.  strike  out  "(f)  "  and  in- 
sert "(g)". 

Page  115.  line  7.  strike  out  "4iir'  and 
insert  "4(1)". 

Page  116,  line  11,  strike  out  '^OBia)  (3) ," 
and  Insert  "206(3).". 

Page  116,  line  13,  after  '•(Ci"  insert  •'such 
amoiuit  as  the  Board  determines,  on  an  esti- 
mated basis,  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  (ii 
the  Interest  which  such  account  v.  ill  actu- 
allv  earn  In  the  fiscal  years  1976  tlirougli 
2000  over  (ii)  the  interest  which  such  ac- 
count would  have  earned  in  such  fiscal  years 
if  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  were  identical  to  the  provisions  of 
section  15(c)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937.". 

Page  116,  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out  "one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  taxable  payroll  for  eacli 
.•^uch  fiscal  year.". 

Paue  116.  line  15.  after  'shall,"  iii.«crt  "at 
tlie  time  of  eacii  acttiarial  valuation  made 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  2000  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section". 

Page  116.  lines  15  and  16.  .strike  out  "dur- 
ing fiscal  vears  1979,  1984.  1989.  1994.  and 
1999". 

Page  121.  line  6.  strike  out  "subsection" 
.•tnd  in.sert  "section  ". 

Page  125.  line  8.  strike  out  "206ia)(3(." 
and  insert    '206(3).". 

P.t^'O  130,  line  17.  strike  cut  "as"  and  in- 
."-crt    "or". 

Page   133.  line  22.  strike  oi-.t   "(a>". 

Page  134.  line  6.  strike  out  "sub.'-ecLlon — ' 
<"n  I  insert  ""section — ". 

P.ige  135.  line  11.  strike  otit  "sulx'iection." 
;">i  iu.-ert  "section.". 

Page  136.  line  12.  strike  otu  "'subsection"" 
r"d  insert  "section". 

Pa'?e  13f..  line  11.  sirilic  o.;'  ""subsection. "" 
;:'id  Insert  ""section". 

Page  137.  line  11.  strike  out  •subsection"' 
.ii^d  insert  "section". 

Page  137.  line  21.  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  Insert  ••section". 


Page  141.  line  9,  strike  out  "206(a),"  and 
in.sert  ••206,". 

Page  142,  line  9,  strike  out  "206(a),"  and 
insert  "206,". 

Page  142,  line  16,  strike  out  "206(a)"  and 
insert  "206". 

Page  143,  line  6,  strike  out  "202(1)"'  and 
inert  "202(1)". 

Page  144,  strike  out  lines  17  and  18. 

Page  144.  line  19,  strike  out  "'(21"  .nnd 
insert  "(1)". 

Page  144.  line  22,  strike  out  "(3)'"  and 
insert  "(2) "'. 

Page  145,  line  1.  strike  out  "(4)"  and  in- 
.sert "(3)". 

Page  147.  strike  out  line.>  1   ai'.d  2. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  <  during  the  reading  > . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  They  are  purely  technical. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
"Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  DEATH  OF 
THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  R.  HAN- 
SEN OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  request  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  announce  with  re- 
gret the  passing  on  September  23,  of  my 
predecessor,  the  Honorable  John  R.  Han- 
sen. I  also  request  permission  for  all 
Members  to  have  5  legislative  days  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life 
and  service  of  the  late  Representative 
Hansen. 

Born  in  1901.  John  Hansen  was  a  na- 
tive of  Manning.  Iowa.  He  attended  the 
town  grade  school  and  high  school,  and 
in  1919  he  left  to  further  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  Iowa  City. 
Before  coming  to  Washington.  DC.  he 
served  with  distinction  on  the  Iowa  Board 
of  Control  of  State  Institutions,  the  Gov- 
ernor's Executive  Council  on  Alcoholism, 
the  Manninf^  General  Hospital  Board, 
and  the  Iowa  Commission  for  Intrastate 
Affairs.  He  also  headed  the  Dultmeier 
Manufacturing  Co.  in  his  hometown  as 
its  president  and  general  manager  for 
many  years.  From  1962  to  1964.  he  held 
the  post  of  western  Iowa  manager  of  the 
Savings  Bond  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

John  was  elected  in  1964  to  represent 
the  old  Seventh  Congressional  District 
which  stretched  through  19  counties  in 
southwestern  Iowa.  After  one-  term,  in 
which  he  served  on  the  House  Banking 
and  Cuirency  Committee,  he  ret  uned  to 
Iowa  and  was  appointed  to  the  State 
highway  commission.  He  retired  in  1969 
aft?r  2  years  of  meritorious  service.  He 
lived  in  Winter.set.  lov.a.  until  he  pafs.'-d 
away  in  Des  Moines'  Mercy  Hospital  last 
Monday  night.  Funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  LTnited  Methodist  Church  cf  Man- 
ning 0:\  Thuisday  moi"nLi"!g. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  wai:t  to  joir. 
me  in  mourning  the  passing  of  John  Han- 
sen who  devoted  so  much  of  his  life  to 


the  service  of  his  State  and  his  countrj-. 
Our  sympathies  are  sincerely  extended  to 
his  wife.  Dorothy,  his  sons.  Robert  and 
Jack,  and  the  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. We  can  assure  them  that  his  years  of 
hard  work,  his  industriousness  and  his 
fine  contributions  to  his  Government  and 
his  community  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  CUL'VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Iowa  lost  one  of  its  most  beloved  senior 
public  figtues.  John  R.  Hansen,  our  col- 
league in  the  8Sth  Congress,  died  Monday 
at  the  age  of  73.  A  native  of  Manning  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 
John  Hansen  v.as  a  successful  business- 
man before  he  retired  in  1962  to  devote 
most  of  his  remaining  career  to  public 
service.  In  addition  to  his  term  from  what 
was  then  the  Seventh  District  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  also  served 
the  State  of  Iowa  on  its  board  of  control 
and  on  the  highv.ay  com.mission.  He  also 
participated  in  a  multitude  of  voluntary 
and  community  activities. 

There  are  still  many  in  the  House  who 
remember  John  Hansen  with  affection 
and  respect.  His  sturdy  character  and 
convictions,  his  devotion  to  his  constitu- 
ents, friends,  and  family,  and  his  clear 
vision  and  eternal  freshness  of  outlook 
leave  all  who  shared  his  friendship  with 
a  sense  of  loss  but  also  of  a  life  filled  with 
accomplishment. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  public  service  of  the  late  John  R. 
Hansen. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tire  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  G.'^S  TAX 
WILL  PLACE  BURDEN  ON  WORK- 
ING POOR 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hotise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ' 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  economic  summit  some  ad- 
m.inistration  officials  again  are  seriously 
suggesting  a  10-cent-per-gallon  tax  on 
gasoline  as  a  means  of  curbing  inflation 
and  conserving  fuel. 

At  least  one  spokesman  has  even  sug- 
gested a  20-cent-per-gallon  tax. 

Such  a  plan  would  be  harshly  ineqiiit- 
ablc.  It  would  place  the  heaviest  butden 
upon  ib.ose  least  able  to  pay  it— ui:on 
those  who  simply  mtist  use  their  cars 
daily  to  get  to  work  or  to  perform  their 
business  responsibilities.  The  cost  would 
be  borne  principally  by  wage  earners  and 
small  business  people. 

These  are  the  people  who  already  have 
been  most  cruelly  ravaged  by  inflation. 
To  ask  them  now  to  bear  a  high  addi- 
tional cost  seems  almost  unthinkable. 

Such  a  plan  would  not  deter  the 
wealthiest  among  us  from  wasting  gaso- 
line in  pleasui-e  yachts  and  high  horse- 
power automobiles. 

But  it  would  place  a  btirden  of  con- 
sidera^.'lc  dimansions  upon  the  working 
poor — those  who  already  have  suffered 
the  most  from  high  prices. 
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For  most  Amcricani  infiation  is  no- 
tliing  more  nor  less  tlan  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Assuiedly  wjdo  not  cure  it  by 
deliberately  adding  flt»  their  cost  of 
living. 


lOPOSED  COMMI':trEE 
AMENDMENT! 


REFORM 
OF  1974 


'Mr.  DINGELL  askei  and  v.as  given 
ivrmlssion  to  address  ■  he  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  ar  d  extend  his  re- 
mark?.) 

Mr.  PINGFLTj.  Mr.  i  ipcaker.  the  so- 
called  Boiling  proposd  will  be  before 
this  body  today.  By  vf  ly  adroit  public 
relations  the  members  d  that  panel  have 
had  the  meniber.<;hip  b  !lieving  that  a!! 
righteousness  and  justi  :e  belongs  upon 
their  side. 

The  hard  farts  of  the  matter  are  that 
there  are  a  large  numfer  of  iiubllc  In- 
terest organizations  wl  ich  are  strongly 
opposed.  I  sent  to  the  i  lembership  by  a 
"dear  colleague"  letter  thi.s  morning  a 
letter  signed  by  represel  tativcs  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Sierr  Club;  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Ce  iter:  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  A  lerlca;  the  En- 
vironmental Action;  th(  Public  Citizen's 
Congress  Watch,  whid  i  is  the  Ralph 
Nader  organization;  an  I  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  In  strong  oppos  tion  to  the  so- 
called  Boiling  proposal;  House  Resolu- 
tion 988,  which  we  wil  be  con-^iidering 
today.  I 

I  would  point  out  theraare  many  pub- 
lic interest  groups  whicl  are  violently 
opposed  to  this  outi-ageoas  pioposal  be- 
cause it  is  unwise  in  its  conception  and 


extremely  destructive  of 


tlon  and  environmental  v;  lue. 


16  as  follow.'^: 


The  letter  to  the  Srcak 
Hon.  Carl  ALrnRT, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  We  wlsl  to  c.\press  our 
concern  over  the  present  sti  te  of  efTorts  to 
achieve  House  reform  in  the  93rd  Congress. 
We  endorse  many  of  the  s;rv  nural  and  pro 
cedural  Changes  recommend  id  by  both  the 
•Select  Committee  and  the  Hjin.sen  Commit- 
tee. But  as  representatives 
ganizations  cuncerned  with 
latlng  to  the  issues  of  heal 
sources,  environmental  prote 
tion,  and  consumer  protecti< 
late  to  national  energy  polic 
energy  and  environment  comi  littee  proposed 
in  H.  Res.  988  as  a  dcvastati  ig  blow  to  the 
public  lntere.?t. 

The   creation  of  a   monolKtilc   committee 
with  Jurisdiction  over  all  enerj  y  and  environ- 
ment  issues    (except  researcl 
meiit)    will  not  facilitate  th« 


lod  conserva- 


f  national  or- 
let:islation  re- 
h,  natural  re- 
tion,  competl- 
n,  as  they  re- 
we  view  the 


and  develop- 
rational  con- 
sideration of  national  energy  policy  so  much 


as  it  will  enable  the  oil-coal 

to    capture    one  committee 

proposes.   Public  interest   adv 

other  hand,  will  t>e  deprived 


utilliy  lobbies 
a  serve  their 
cp.tes,  on  the 
of  the  oppor- 


tunity of  apnealing  to  the  br(  ad-based  con- 


who   are   now 
Moreover,   be- 


stituency  of  Representatives 
involved  with  energy  issues, 
c.u  the  energy  and  envlroiAnent  commit- 
tee will  oe  an  exclusive  membi  rship  commit- 
te?.  it  will  be  suaceptlble  to  loniinatlon  by 
members  who  represent  enet  ;y 
interests,  particularly  If  the  W  »ys  and  Means 
Committee  continues  to  double  as  the  Com- 
inutee   on   Committees. 

An  early  draft  by  the  Hansen  Committee 
Included  an  approach  to  ener  y  jurisdiction 
that  made  substantial  Improve  nents  over  the 
e:;isting  arrangement  and  at 
avoided  the  dangers  of  H.  Res. 
Hansen  Committee  proposal,  h  jwever,  essen- 
tially maintains  the  status  qu  i  with  respect 


he  snme  time 
988.  The  final 


to  energy  Jurisdiction.  While  this  is  not  re- 
form, Jt  is  preferable  to  H.  Res.  988.  Tet  the 
early  work  of  the  Hansen  Committee  tllus- 
trates  that  Improvements  are  possible  In  tlie 
energy  area. 

BecauFe  of  the  complexity  of  committee 
Jurisdiction  and  also  because  of  tlie  Ui- 
flamed  state  of  the  House  over  this  Issue,  we 
arc  not  optimistic  about  improving  either 
H.  Re.5.  9a8  or  the  Han.sen  proposal  on  the 
ili.or  of  tlie  Hou."^.  Ir.deeJ,  we  fear  that  a 
llocr  baiJ?  at  this  time  will  result  in  the 
v.or.st  pos-^iblo  configuration  of  energy  Juris- 
diction. Conscqvently,  we  believe  that  the 
public  interest  will  best  be  served  if  an  op-' 
rort-.:i.i!y  fr.r  f;;rlher  study  and  a:commoda- 
lion  on  il-'C  energy  l^siic  is  provided  before 
brineing  the  Usue  of  reform  to  the  floor  of 
the  Koiise. 

Sincerely, 
I.inda  M.  Billings,  W.iohington  Kcpre- 
Eentative,  Sierra  Club;  Joe  Browder, 
E-n-lronmental  Policy  Center;  Carol 
Tnckpr  Foreman,  Execi;ti%-e  Director, 
Consumer  Federation  of  America; 
Peter  Hurnilc,  Coordinator.  Environ- 
mental Action:  Mark  H.  Lynch,  Pub- 
He  Citizen's  Congress  Watch:  Ann 
Roo.scveIt.  Legi.slalive  Director,  Friends 
t.J  tlie  Earth. 


COMMITTEE  REFOFiM  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

iMr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
peimisfcion  to  address  tlia  House  for  1 
minute  aiid  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. • 

Mr.  KOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boiling  resolution  which  will  be  before 
us  today  affects  in  a  very  damaging  way 
two  committees  on  which  I  serve.  It  ab- 
solutely guts  the  House  side  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  It  ignores 
the  basic  atomic  energy  statute  that  was 
pa.';sed  by  both  the  House  and  the  other 
body  and  which  by  virtue  of  that  fact 
became  joined  together  .ike  Siamese 
twins  into  the  statute,  and  under  the  ex- 
cuse that  the  Constitution  permits  the 
House  to  change  its  rules  the  legislation 
ab.solutely  changes  the  function  of  tlte 
Ilou.'-e  .side  of  the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  might  be  by  inter- 
pretation considered  a  constitutional 
right,  but  I  want  to  say  this:  That  it  is 
a  slap  in  the  face  at  the  other  body  and 
thair  committee  which  is  also  estabiished 
by  the  same  statute  as  the  House.  It 
leaves  dangling  in  the  wind  many  im- 
portant things  not  related  to  atomit 
energy  directly  but  related  to  interna- 
tional arrangements  and  other  types  of 
legislation  where  the  statute  plainly  says 
that  the  matter  has  to  be  referred  to  the 
joint  committee  of  the  Hou^e  and  the 
Senate. 

In  the  ca?e  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
loads  it  down  with  extraneous  duties 
which  will  make  it  incapable  of  action 
and  puts  embarrassing  duties  of  over- 
.sight  over  the  other  committees  of  the 
House  in  their  attempts  to  oversee, 
which  is  impractical.  It  would  be  ob- 
noxious to  any  committee  chairman  and 
the  Members  of  any  other  committee  in 
the  House.  If  one  committeee  of  the 
House  were  to  be  given  power  to  interfere 
with  the  procedures  and  functions  of  its 
sister  committees  to  oversee  their  man- 
dated oversight  duties — to  have  the  right 
to  intrude  into  the  text  of  their  reports 
and   to   receive   a   priority   in   offering 


amendments.   They  would  become  the 
most  hated  committee  in  the  House. 


THE  55-MILE-PER-KOUR  LIMIT 

(Mr.  VANIK  a."^kcd  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minuLe  and  to  revise  and  e:;tend  his 
rcmark.s.t 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Spo.iker,  yesterday  in 
c'riving  down  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
turnpikes  and  trying  to  maintain  the 
55-mile-pcr-h?ur  speed  limit,  I  was  a!- 
u*ost  pushed  into  the  city  of  Washington. 

I  franjf.y  think  there  are  some  ways 
'..o  can  enfor>.e  the  53-mile-an-hour 
:peed  limit,  particularly  on  the  turnpikes, 
ii  the  coupons  which  iirdicate  the  time  of 
entry  on  the  tiu-npike  and  the  time  of 
dop.xrtiu-e  were  simply  divided  into  the 
milos  trave'.ed.  It  would  instantly  point 
or.t  the  host  of  violators  of  the  55-mile- 
rt-r  hour  rule.  I  would  say  that  of  the 
232,000  people  yesterday  who  drove  both 
tun. pikes,  I  would  estimate  that  over 
200,000  were  people  who  completely  ig- 
nored the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 

If  we  are  to  provide  for  fuel  economy, 
if  we  are  to  reduce  the  demand  for  im- 
ported fuel,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
we  enforce  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  in  the  various  States. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Na- 
lions  turnpikes  adopt  a  speeding  sur- 
charge at  the  tollgate  exits  on  all  who 
disregard  the  55-mile3-per-hour  speed ' 
limit.  Of  the  223.408  motorists  who  yes- 
terday used  the  Oiiio  and  Pennsylvania 
Turnpikes,  I  would  estimate  that  200,000 
exceeded  the  posted  limit.  A  $5  speeders 
tax  would  produce  slower  driving  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  added  revenue  for 
the  turnpike  system  while  substantially 
reducing  our  gasoline  consumption.  This 
lax  on  speeders-  should  amplify  but  not 
.^ubili'u'e  for  enforcing  highway  safety. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTIOi>I  1248  OFPERED  BY  MR. 
BENNETT 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
matter  of  reform  in  the  House,  there  is 
an  amendment  which  I  have  suggested 
before  and  which  I  plan  to  offer  to  the 
Boiling  resolution  and  also  to  the  Han- 
sen of  Washington  resolution. 

It  provides : 

No  Member  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  any 
standing  committee  for  more  than  three 
full  terms:  Provided,  That  this  prohibition 
shall  not  apply  to  any  chairman  serving  as 
such  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
House  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  case  of  the  Boiling 
amendment  this  comes  at  page  39,  line 
18. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hansen  of  Wa.sh- 
inpton  amendment,  it  occurs  at  page 
14,  line  4. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  extension  of  re- 
marks that  I  have  already  asked  for  in 
the  Extensions  Remarks  of  the  Record,  I 
will  give  my  reasons  behind  this  amend- 
ment. 


September  30,  19 
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RESIGNATION  OF  MEMBER  OF 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly; 

Washington.  DC, 

September  26, 1974. 
Hon.  C.^RL  Albert. 
Speaker's  Office. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  regret  that  I  find  It 
necessary  to  resign  from  the  delegation  to 
the  NATO  Assembly  to  which  you  so  kindly 
appointed  me. 

Thanking  you.  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  S.  Gvbser, 
Mcinbcr  of  Congress. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  689,  84th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  a  member 
of  the  U.S  group  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta>  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond; 

[Roll   No.   543) 

."Vbdnor  Fisher  Moorhead.  Pa. 

Addabbo  Fraser  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Anderson.  111.  Gett.vs  Podell 

Andrews.  N.C.  Giaimo  Powell.  Ohio 

Aspin  Gibbons  Price,  Tex. 

Badillo  Gray  Ran^el 

Barrett  Griffiths  Rarick 

Beard  Gubser  Rees 

Blatnik  Guyer  Reid 

Biasco  Hanua  Rhodes 

Broomfield  Hansen,  Idaho  Riegle 

Burke,  Calif.  Hawkins  Roncalio,  Wj-o. 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hubert  Roncalio,  N.Y. 

Chisholm  Heckler,  Mass.  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Clark  Hillls  Roy 

Clay  Huber  Runnels 

Conyers  Jarman  Sandman 

Crane  Johnson.  Colo.  Shipley 

Davis.  Ga.  Jones.  Okla.  Snyder 

de  la  Garza  Ketchum  Spence 

Delaney  Kyros  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Dellenback  Lent  Stokes 

Dellums  McClory  Symms 

Deiiholm  McCHoskey  Tiernan 

Derwinski  McKinney  Towell.  Nov. 

Dickinson  McSpadden  Treen 

Donohue  Madiyan  Ware 

Dorn  Mann  Whitten 

Druian  Mayne  Yonnf?.  Alaska 

Eckhardt  Mills  Younn.  Ga. 

Bidwards.  Ala.  Minshall.  Ohio  Youny.  S.C. 

Evaus.  Colo.  Mollohan  Zion 

Fish  Moorhead.  Caif. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  336 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimoiLS  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dLspensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  REFORM  AMEND- 
~     MENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1395  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows ; 

H.  Res.  1395 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoxise  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideratloniof  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  988)  to  reform  the  structure.  Juris- 
diction, and  procedures  of  the  committees  of 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  by  amending 
rules  X  and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  resolution  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees,  the  reso- 
lution shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  Immediately  after  the 
reaUmg  of  the  first  paragraph  of  H.  Res.  988. 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  text  of 
the  resolution  H.  Res.  1248  if  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nattire  of  a  substitute  for 
H  Res.  988.  At  the  conclxislon  of  the  con- 
sideration of  H.  Res.  988  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  hi  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  resolution  or  to  the  amend- 
ment in  tnc  nature  of  a  substitute  made  in 
order  by  this  resolution.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
resolution  end.  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out  instructions. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Tire  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin)  ,  and  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  House  Resolution  988,  which  is  the 
resolution  reported  out  of  the  select 
committee,  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
chairing,  a  bipartisan  10-member  select 
committee,  which  made  its  report  in 
March. 

After  the  first  paragraph  of  that  reso- 
lution is  read,  the  resolution  reported  out 
by  the  Hansen  committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  will  be  in  order  as  a 
substitute.  That  is  the  rule  which  was 
directed  by  the  Democratic  Caucus,  and 
that  is  the  rule  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  granted,  with  five  Republicans  vot- 
ing for  the  rule  and  three  Democrats 
voting  for  the  rule,  and  with  five  Demo- 
crats voting  against  it  and  two  Demo- 
crats not  present. 

This  is  a  resolution  which  will  give 
every  Member  of  the  House,  regardless 
of  his  views,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
on  all  the  subject  matter.  It  is  a  v\ide 
open  rule.  It  will  make  it  possible  for 
every  person  who  is  interested  to  ex- 
press his  or  her  views,  and  it  will  treat 
fairly  everybody  who  has  a  view. 

I  had  thought  that  there  might  be 
very  serious  opposition  to  the  adoption  of 
this  rule,  and  I  had  planned  to  go  into 
the  matter  exten-sively.  I  still  will  if  op- 
position develops,  but  at  the  moment  I 
find  myself  with  only  one  request  for 


time.  Since  it  seems  to  me  unthinkable 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
not  consider  this  matter,  1  do  not  pro- 
pose to  debate  it  more  fully.  A  vote 
against  the  rule  is  a  vote  to  say  that  we 
will  not  even  consider  a  matter  which 
has  not  been  treated  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  28  years.  Twenty- 
eight  years  ago  is  the  last  time  that  the 
House  reorganized  itself.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  Member  here,  no  matter 
how  much  he  may  disagree  with  the 
content  of  this  resolution,  who  does  not 
agree  that  there  needs  to  be  a  reorgani- 
zation. Consequentlj-  I  shall  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time,  and  will  speak  later 
if  there  are  additional  requests  for  time 
on  my  side  by  Members  who  wish  to  op- 
pose the  rule.  I  urge  that  the  rule  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  explained.  House  Resolution 
1395  provides  for  a  completely  open  rule 
with  4  hours  of  general  debate  on  House 
Resolution  988,  the  resolution  reported 
out  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees in  regard  to  revising  rules  10  and 
11  of  the  House. 

In  addition,  it  makes  in  order  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
House  Resolution  1248.  a  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen*. 

This  resolution  was  reported  out  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees  over 
6  months  ago.  We  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  delay  that  has  been  brought  about  to 
the  consideration  of  this  resolution  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and,  in  fact,  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  primarily  by 
the  actions  of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  by 
the  actions  of  outside  influences  outside 
of  the  Congress  itself,  and  also  it  is  due 
to  the  work  of  some  of  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

When  we  were  able  finally  to  hold 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
this  matter — and  they  extended  over  the 
past  2  weeks — it  seemed  strange  but  true 
that  the  number  of  witnesses  continued 
to  increase  day  by  day.  I  think  we  had 
a  total  of  between  20  and  25,  and  of 
com-se  they  all  did  not  show  up,  but  it 
continued  to  increase  nonetheless.  Some 
stated  very  frankly  that  it  was  their  pur- 
pose in  testifying  before  us  to  hold  up 
any  action  on  this  resolution  in  this  Con- 
gress. Some  were  very  frank  about  it  in 
their  statements.  Others  called  obviously 
were  attempting  to  do  the  same  thing, 
but  did  not  so  state. 

Let  me  quote  some  of  the  arguments 
that  these  people  made  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  as  to  why  this  should  not 
be  considered;  Fir^,  that  by  changing 
the  jurisdiction  of  some  of  our  commit- 
tees that  we  would  lose  the  expertise  that 
has  been  built  up  over  a  number  of  years 
by  the  Members  of  Congress  who  serve 
on  those  committees  presently.  Second, 
we  would  lose  the  expertise  acquired  by 
the  staff  over  the  yeai-s.  • 

Back  in  1946,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  48 
committees  in  the  House,  and  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  reduced  that 
to  19  Hou.se  committees.  The  same  argu- 
ment was  made  back  in  1946.  A  good 
many  committee  chairmen'  lost  their 
committee  chairmanships  in  1946  when 
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there  was  a  reduction  irdfa  48  commit- 
tees to  19. 

We  arc  going  to  maintain  the  same 
number  of  committees,  ac  :ording  to  the 
recommendations  of  Hov  se  Resolution 
908.  This  is  simply  a  falla(  ious  argument 
to  postpone  any  action  an  I  continue  op- 
erating as  we  are  today. 

Then  the  argument  wa  ;  made  by  the 
chairman  of  one  comm:  ,tee  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  hai  not  had  ade- 
quate time  to  consider  t  lis  resolution. 
Let  me  point  out  to  the  VIerabers  that 
when  this  committee  w;  s  created  on 
January  31,  1973,  the  10  rr  embers  of  this 
bipartisan  committee  whc  were  selected 
by  the  Speaker  met.  and  (  ach  of  us  took 
approximately  42  or  43  r  imes  of  other 
Members  of  the  House,  an<  we  attempted 
to  visit  informally  with  eai  h  one  of  those 
on  our  list  to  get  informal  y  any  sugges- 
tions or  ideas  that  the  N  pmbers  might 
have  in  regard  to  the  pro  ilems  and  the 
work  that  confronted  is  in  future 
months.  We  did  not  pet  veryonc  seen, 
but  we  attempted  to  do  tl  at  and  .«:aw  a 
vast  majority  of  the  M4nbers  of  the 
House. 

Then  a  letter  was  sent  but  to  all  435 
Members  of  this  body  inv  ting  them  to 
come  In  and  testify  bef(  re  us.  Evei-y 
single  Member  received  tl  at  letter. 

We  had  lengthy  testim  )ny  5  day.^  a 
week  for  many  weeks,  anc  many  of  the 
Members  did  come  and  te  tify. 


Then  on  December  7 
repoiled   out   in   capsule 


t  le  conimittce 
[orm   a   brief 


statement — a  preliminary  :  tatement,  not 


a  final  statement — of  som 
that  we  had  promulgated 
together  for  the  benefit  of 
them-selves    to    know    the 


of  the  ideas 
and  brought 
the  Members 

channels    in 


which  our  thinking  was  rro  ng.  This  went 
out  on  December  7  of  last  year. 

Then  early  this  year  tl  e  select  com- 
mittee sent  out  a  letter  to  very  Member 
of  the  House  inviting  eac  i  Member  to 
submit  a  statement  as  to  v  hat  should  or 
should  not  be  included  i  i  our  recom- 
mendations. Not  too  man^  Members  an- 
swered that  reo.uest  for  ii  formation. 

So  the  Members  have  1  ad  ample  op- 
portunity to  include  their  i  inut  and  their 
thinking,  along  with  the  work  of  Mie 
select  committee,  into  ou  •  final  report. 

One  other  item  I  want  t  mention  that 
was  brought  up  in  the  tei  timony  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  )y  one  or  two 
Members  is  in  regard  to  he  amount  of 
money  that  was  authorize  1  in  the  orig- 
inal resolution  adopted  o  i  January  30, 
1973.  of  $1'-  million.  I  cai  report  to  the 
Members — this  is  public  in  orm^tion  and 
I  get  the=e  figures  every  month  which 
the  chairman  sends  over  to  me— as  to 
how  much  money  has  b  en  spent  and 
how  much  is  still  to  be  ^:  pended. 

Let  me  give  the  Memb  rs  the  fi'.^urcs 
up  to  September  1  of  this  y  ?ar.  We  do  not 
have  them  yet  for  Septem  jer.  The  com- 
mittee still  ha',  of  $1'2  n  illion  author- 
ized, $896,807.25.  This  is  f  ir  about  19  or 
20  months  of  operation.  l;o  the  Mem- 
bers can  see  that  the  seact  committee 
has  b?en  frugal  and  earful  in  the  ex 
renditure  of  their  funds 

There  will  be  a  sutastan 
this   SI' 2    million    that 


ir.l  amount  of 
ill   be   turned 


back  and  will  not  be  expen  led. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
explained.  Every  Membei 


)pen  rule,  as  I 
will  have  an 


opportunity  to  work  his  or  her  will  as  to 
the  final  package  to  be  adopted.  It  is  of 
tremendous  significance  and  importance 
that  we  should  adopt  a  resolution  to 
change  rules  X  and  XI  of  the  House  as 
outlined  by  the  select  committee's  work. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  I-Tebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  type  of  jurisdictional  ad- 
justment envisioned  in  this  reform  legis- 
lation is  long  overdue.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  feeling  by  some  Members  that 
they  want  to  opi>Dre  as  eminently  fair  a 
rule  as  this. 

The  proposed  rule  wo'ild  permit  tlie 
House  to  work  its  will.  I  think  most  of 
us  htive  reservations  about  one  or  an- 
other jurisdictional  matters  embodied 
in  the  legislation.  This  is  part  of  the 
process  of  our  working  our  will,  tliat  we 
try  to  bring  about  adjustments  in  that 
respect.  Tl'.e  rule  in  no  way  prevents  this. 

It  seems  to  me  the  work  of  the  distin- 
guithed  gentleman  in  the  well  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
lias  been  long  and  diligent.  I  compliment 
them  on  their  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  strong  support 
of  this  rule  today. 

?.Ir.  MARTIN  of  Nebra.'^ka.  Mr.  Speak- 
e:',  I  yield  myself  I  additional  minute, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
fiom  New  York  for  his  remarks. 

I  wou'd  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  the  report  of  the  Lcuis  Harris 
poll  which  wa3  published  tliis  morning  in 
the  Wa.shington  Post  in  regard  to  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
regard  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Harris  reports  that  as  of  a 
week  ago  when  this  jjoU  was  taken  confi- 
dence was  at  an  all-time  low.  Only  18 
percent  have  confidence  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  drop  from 
Inst  year  when  it  was  29  percent,  in  1972 
it  was  down  to  21  percent,  and  in  1934  it 
was  at  a  higli  of  42  percent. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  the  lowest 
percentage,  18  percent,  according  to 
Mr.  Harris'  poll,  of  those  wlio  have  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  makes  it  doubly  impera- 
tive that  the  House,  this  body,  take  ac- 
tion on  reform. 

Mrs,  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Spenker,  I  would 
like  to  tnire  j  j.st  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
my  views  with  respect  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 988,  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittee's reform  proposal,  and  House 
Resolution  1248,  the  proposal  from  the 
Committee  on  Organization,  Study,  and 
Review.  This  di.scussion  will  explain  my 
oopo.'ition  to  the  rule  granted  by  House 
Resolution  13S5,  which  is  now  up  for 
CDnsideration. 

In  its  original  proposal  on  December  7, 
1973,  the  select  committee  recommended 
that  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  be  abolished.  V/e,  of  course, 
opposed  tlie  elimination  of  our  commit- 
tee with  all  the  weapons  at  our  com- 
mand. We  were  joined  in  this  opposition 
by  the  constituent  interests  served  by  our 
committee,  such  as  the  spokesmen  for 
the  merchant  marine,  the  oceanography 
and  Panama  Canal  interests,  the  con- 
servationists, and  the  environmenlalists. 


The  select  committee  in  House  Re.solu- 
tion  988,  introduced  on  March  19,  1974, 
reversed  to  a  certain  extent  its  previous 
impopular  recommendation  and  partially 
retained  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  with  its  juridisction 
over  merchant  marine,  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  the  fisheries.  It  stripped  away  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  important  and 
contemporary  jurisdictions.  In  fact,  the 
select  committee  recommendation  took 
away  our  jurisdiction  over  oceanography 
Panama  and  interoceanic  canals,  deep 
water  ports,  coastal  zone  management 
wildlife  and  wildlife  refuges,  and  ou; 
responsibility  over  national  envi- 
ronmental policy.  This  stripping  away  of 
approximately  60  percent  of  our  historic 
and  traditional  jurisdictional  responsi- 
bilities was  totally  unacceptable  and  we 
continued  the  fight  against  this  recom- 
mendation. We  have  not  wavered  in  our 
belief  that  the  transfer  of  these  responsi- 
bilities from  our  committee  is  a  grave  er- 
rcr  and  certainly  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  v.ork  of  the  Congress,  or 
th?  Nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  fracturing 
of  the  integrated  juri.sdiction  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  is 
wrong.  In  this  same  vein.  I  am  as  equal- 
ly convinced  that  the  decisions  of  the  se- 
lect committee  with  respect  to  the  other 
jurisdictional  committee  areas  are  mis- 
conceived and  incorrect.  I  am  totally  op- 
posed to  the  splitting  of  tlie  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  I  do  not  i  gree  wii  h 
taking  the  traditional  transportation  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
to  eliminate  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittees, and  I  do  not  understand  the 
emasculation  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  by  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  988. 

Aside  from  the  committee  jurisdic- 
tional a.'spects  of  House  Resolution  933, 
I  found  many  problems  and  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  proposed  procedural 
changes  in  House  Resolution  988  in  many 
instances.  For  example,  it  appears  to  be 
a  subtle  instrument  to  transfer  power  in 
the  House,  and  there  are  many  other  ob- 
jpctionablc  features,  such  as  the  so-called 
one-track  system  which  would  require 
one  Member,  one  major  committee  mem- 
bership. I  do  not  agree  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  proxy  voting  and  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  staffing  as  required 
by  both  reform  proposals.  Also,  I  h.-^ve 
que.jtioias  and  misgivings  v.ith  respect  to 
tlie  new  oversight  provisions  which 
would  be  required  by  House  Keioiution 
988. 

On  May  17,  1974,  I  sent  a  i3-page 
memorandum  to  the  Honorable  Julia 
Butler  Hansen,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization,  Study,  and  Re- 
view. In  this  memorandum,  I  set  out 
dearly  my  objections  to  the  jurisdiction- 
al changes  and  the  procedural  aspects 
of  House  Resolution  988.  I  do  not  want 
to  take  the  time  to  go  into  all  of  those 
\ iev.s  set  out  in  that  memorandum,  and 
I  have  already  indicated  some  of  the 
areas  of  concern  in  House  Resolution  988. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  had  questions  and 
misgivings  concerning  almost  every 
change  recommended  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees. 

I  think  all  the  Members  realize  that 
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I  have  spoken  out  against  House  Resolu- 
tion 988  in  every  forum  available  to  me 
and  I  have  submitted  a  series  of  articles 
iu  the  Congressional  Record  setting  out 
my  objections  to  this  dangerous  attempt 
to  change  in  the  House  raider  the  gi.iife 
of  reform. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  tliat  many, 
many  of  the  provisions  of  House  Reso- 
lution 988  are  not  well  thought-out  and 
are  niisconceived,  I  am  convinced  that 
if  House  Resolution  988  were  to  prevail 
in  its  present  form,  or  in  any  state  re- 
scmblinir  its  present  fonn,  it  would  be 
a  disaster  to  the  operations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  would  tear  the 
membership  of  the  House  apart,  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  alike,  because  the 
Members,  as  well  as  the  stafifs  and  the 
constituent  interests  of  the  committee.'^, 
all  will  be  at  sea  and  not  know  where 
to  go.  I  think  this  change,  masquerading 
as  reform,  will  result  in  one  huge  mixup 
operationally  In  the  House  to  ruch  an 
extent  that  we  will  not  be  a'ole  to  letiii- 
late,  not  only  properly,  but  at  all,  in 
many  areas.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  operating  in  the  context  of 
this  legislative  confusion  will  be  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  Members  who 
certainly  will  be  confused  and  disad- 
vantaged by  the  chaos  resulting  from 
ill-conceived  House  reform. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  op- 
iiose  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
988.  If  we  must  have  reform  at  this  time, 
I  would  support  something  along  the 
lines  of  House  Resolution  1248,  wliich  i.'s 
certainly  a  much  more  moderate  and 
sensible  reform  proposal. 

In  light  of  the  position  I  have  just 
stated  on  this  general  attempt  to  change 
in  the  jmisdictions  and  procedures  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  will  vote 
against  House  Resolution  1395  and  hope 
that  the  rule  is  defeated. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  open  nile  so  the 
House  can  begin  work  on  the  ncces.sary 
job  of  jurisdictional  reform. 

A  vote  against  this  rule  is  a  vote  for 
no  reform  at  all,  or  rather  its  a  vote  in 
support  of  otir  obsolete  stiaicture  in 
which  both  we  and  the  general  public, 
if  polls  ai-e  to  be  believed,  have  little 
confidence. 

A  vote  for  the  rule  lets  as  begin  the 
vital  debate  on  reform.  I  strongly  sup- 
!>ort  House  ResoUition  988  as  essential 
reorganization,  but  I  even  more  strongly 
support  the  rule  which  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  begin  the  debate  and  be  re- 
corded as  to  our  enthusiasm  to  improve 
our  structure  and  capabilities. 

Mr,  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  adoption  of  the  Rule  to 
House  Resolution  988,  the  reform  and  re- 
organization plan  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives proposed  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees. 

This  is  a  long  day  coming. 

But  it  is  a  day  when  we  will  take  that 
final  step  to  answer  a  question  I  have 
heai-d  many  times  iu  the  past  5-ear-and- 
a-half:  "Just  how  serious  is  Congress 
about  reform?" 

There  have  been  good  signs  from  the 
93d  Congress. 

It  now  takes  a  majoiitj'  vote  of  Mem- 


hex's  ;jie..eni  to  close  committee  meet- 
ings. 

We  have  strengthened  the  roll  of  the 
caticus  on  matters  of  committee  assign- 
ments and  policy  positions. 

And.  most  importantly,  we  have  cre- 
ated a  new  Budget  Committee  and  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  which  is  an  his- 
toric step  toward  a  return  to  fiscal  re- 
.'.ponsibility  by  the  Congress. 

The  93d  Congress  has.  in  effect,  taken 
actions  which  may  one  day  give  it  the 
reputation  as  the  Congress  that  reformed. 

But  we  must  complete  that  task. 

What  we  do  in  the  debate  today  and 
in  tlie  days  ahead  will  decide  such  fmida- 
mental  questions  as  whether  this  House 
is  more  concerned  with  preserving  legis- 
lative fiefdoms  than  organizing  itself  in 
human  needs. 

I  trust,  therefore,  tliat  those  who  sup- 
port tlie  other  two  main  alternatives  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  CMn- 
mittee  v.  ill  nonetheless  support  the 
granting  on  this  inile  lest  its  rejection  be 
interpreted  as  a  vote  against  reform. 

I,  too,  have  some  questions  regarding 
aspects  of  the  bill  i-eported  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  RICH.^RD  Bolling, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  staff  wliich  worked  with  dedication 
to  report  its  recommendations. 

For  example.  I  am  not  certain  that  vvc 
need  or  want  to  split  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Many  useful  programs, 
such  as  vocational  education  and  train- 
ing, cross  both  ways. 

Nor  do  I  want  to  tee,  as  soniv?  environ- 
mental groups  seem  to  fear,  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Energy  and  Environment 
Committee  that  could  become  dominated 
by  the  big  oil  companies. 

It  is  my  own  intention  to  offer  two 
amendments. 

The  first,  the  "Suashine  amendment," 
tiattemed  after  legislation  adopted  and 
successfully  implemented  in  Florida, 
would  proliibit  secret  meetings  where 
public  business  is  discussed.  My  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  all  such  committee 
meetings  except  in  narrowly  defined  in- 
stances involving  national  defense  or  in- 
div  idual  privacy.  Even  in  those  few  ca.ses, 
a  majority  vote  of  Members  present 
would  be  required. 

A  .second  amendment  v.  ill  be  to  create 
a  Select  Committee  To  Investigate  the 
Oil  and  Gas  Industries.  People  in  my 
State  and  throughout  the  comitn',  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  outraged  by  two  statistics 
that  seem  to  rise  in  tandem:  F^lel  prices 
and  oil  profits.  A  long,  hard  congres- 
sional investigation  is  overdue. 

My  point  is  that  the.se  amendments, 
changes,  and  modifications  can  all  be 
discussed  and  approved  or  rejected  dur- 
ing consideration  of  House  Resolution 
988.  If  a  majority  of  the  House  then  finds 
that  it  disagrees  with  the  amended  bill, 
wo  might  then  consider  a  substitute. 

We  have  come  too  far  dov.n  the  read 
to  congressioni:!  reform  to  reject  a  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Let  us  adopt  the  lulo  and  get  down  to 
busiue^, 

Mr,  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Si^aker.  as  a 
long-time  supporter  of  procedural  and 
structural  reforms  to  strengthen  the 
Corgress  and  to  improve  our  ability  to 


do  the  job  entrusted  to  us,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  rule. 

A  vote  to  clear  the  way  for  debate, 
amendment,  and  action  on  both  the 
Boiling-Martin  and  Hansen  resolutions 
offers  this  body  at  long  last  an  oppor- 
tunity to  undertake  a  critically  urgent 
piece  cf  unfinished  business. 

We  haxe  opened  our  proceadiugs  by 
restricting  closed  rules  and  providing  for 
open  markup  of  legislation.  We  liave 
curbed  tlie  warmakiiig  powers  of  the 
executive  branch.  We  have  establi^ed 
a  long  overdue  process  for  development 
of  a  congressional  budget.  W^  have  histi- 
tuted  an  impeachment  inquii-y  which  led 
to  the  resignation  of  a  President,  partly 
on  grounds  of  abuse  of  power.  And  we 
liave  passed  a  version  of  campaign 
liiiaiice  legislation,  to  reform  the  procc-s 
V  hereby  Members  are  elected  to  office 
in  the  fust  place. 

This  has  been  done  in  the  name  cf 
as^erting  congressional  authority  and 
jpsi)onsibility.  curbing  abuses  and  re- 
building public  confidence  in  our  insti- 
tutions. But  their  total  effect  will  be 
.severely  imdercut  if  we  balk  at  the  final, 
most  painful  act  of  putting  our  owii 
hou.-;e  in  order. 

ir  we  defeat  this  rule,  we  tlirottle 
further  progress  toward  reform.  And  it 
the  reform  proposals  are  blocked,  not 
on  tiieir  own  merits  but  by  a  procedural 
de\ ice,  v.e  will  negate  the  effects  of  some 
cf  our  earlier  reforms.  Thus  by  this  votf 
wc  either  move  forward  or  backward. 
There  is  no  in-between. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  fci- 
defeating  this  rule.  The  Boiling-Martin 
refoiTO  package  has  been  developed  over 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  through  an 
open  process.  Members  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  contribute  and  make 
their  views  known.  It  has  been  aired  ex- 
tensively before  the  Committee  on  Rtiles 
and  in  the  Democratic  Caucus. 

The  opponents  bear  a  special  biu-den. 
particulaiiy  in  view  of  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  in  delaying  consider- 
ation of  the  BoUing-Martin  package  and 
referring  it  to  an  unsympathetic  sub- 
committee for  the  drafting  of  a  watered - 
down  alternative.  In  the  process,  the  op- 
position has  deprived  itself  of  any  argu- 
ment for  a  defeat  of  the  rule. 

Those  who  are  aware  of  our  actions 
here  today — alas  not  many — won't  be 
deceived  by  any  strategem  or  subterfuge, 
business  as  usual  or  politics  as  usual. 

Tlie  contintiing  energy  crisis  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  Inability  of  tin- 
Congress  to  deal  with  major  problems. 
We  still  are  forced  to  deal  with  inflaiioi: 
piecemeal.  Recommendations  will  come 
before  us  demanding  rational  construc- 
tive and  doubtless  controversial  action 
We  are  not  equipped  to  deal  with  them 
in  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive 
fashion.  WJiat  is  more,  we  lack  the  pub- 
lic confidence  to  generate  the  nation- 
wide support  an:'  successful  attack  on 
inflation  will  demand. 

The  Harris  survey  reported  todav 
tliat— 

r  )iigres.s  !ias  now  fallen  in  public  con- 
f.Uejice  to  n  new  lovs-.  despite  public  ap- 
pr?  ifition  for  the  way  it  handled  the  ini- 
•'(  .iciiTne'it  pru. pcd't'.jR. 

The    Supreme    Court,    the    academic 
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community,  the  Military  ] 
the  media  and  business  n 
in  public  esteem. 

There  is  great  need  for 


reform,  as  has  been  appare  :it  to  me  from 
my  .service  on  the  Republi  an  task  force 
c n  the  subject  in  the  ir  d-1960s  and 
y.nce  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
t  ressional  Operations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  tl  support  the 
rule  and  move  on  to  <  nactment  of 
meaningful  reforms.  Any  (  ther  outcome 
vould  be  a  disgraceful  sp€  :tacle  of  dog- 
in-the-manger  obstructi'  nism  which 
v.ould  further  erode  public  confidence  in 
tile  Congress  as  an  institu  ion 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  S  eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legslative  da:  5  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  renjarks  on  House 
Resolution  1395 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  therl  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenjan  from  Mis 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  SpeAer,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time,  a  id  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  i  evolution. 

Tho  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  order  d. 

There  was  no  objection 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  qu(  stion  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  tal  en;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  thatlthe  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  I 
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stablishment, 
w  outrank  us 

congressional 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  nat  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evident:  ,'  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  ^  ill  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clei  i  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  lectronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  326,  nays  25, 
not  voting  83,  as  follows: 

(Ron  No.  644 
YEAS— 326 


Abzug 
Adams 
AnderFOn, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
AiiniiDzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Afpln 
Badlllo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Bauman 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
EcvUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Eoggs 
Boland 
Belling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Erecklnrldge 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Erown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlH.  N  C. 
BroyhiU,  Vs. 


Buchanan 
Burgencr 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 


Burton,  Philli  i  DIpgs 


Buller 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Ciai'.sen. 

Don  H, 
Ciawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  111. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robei 

W.,  Jr. 


Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Danlelson 
D.-ivls.  Wis. 
Delhims 
Dtnnls 
Dent 
Devinc 


Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Edwards.  Calif. 

E:!bcrg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

FasceU 

Fir.dley 

Flood 

Flowers 

Fiynt 

Folfv 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frtnzel 

Frey 

Froehlich 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Giiin 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Coodllng 


Orasso 
Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Orover 
Glide 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
mnrahan 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler.  \V.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HInshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 

Holtznian 
Horion 
Howard 
Hudniit 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastennieier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
King 

KliK-xynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 

I  ai:omar»  no 
Laiidrum 
Latta 
Leggrtt 
Lehman 
I^ent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lott. 
Lujan 
Luken 
Mccollister 
MoCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McKay 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Marpzitl 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  NC 
Mathlas,  caiif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 


Ale.xander 
A;  hbrook 
Brooks 
Chan-.ber'iBln 
Clark 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dingell 
Daman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 


,  N.Y. 


.III. 


MatsiTnaga 

M.-izzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mczvinsky 

Michel 

Ml!  ford 

Miller 

Minish 

M.tchell. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moshtr 

Murphy. 

I-Iuriha 

Myt  rs 

Xstcher 

Nedzl 

N'elsen 

N.chols 

Obey 

OBrien 

ONeill 

Owens 

Psrrls 

Patman 

Patten 

PEPper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

P.ckle 

Pke 

PC  age 

Preyer 

Pr.ce.  111. 

Pr;t  chard 

Qule 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Bangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Pf./tSE 

Rii-jaldo 

iioberts 

Rcbinson.  Va. 

Rot:  son,  NY. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rcush 

Rou.sselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Rjth 

R>an 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

fcarbanes 

Eatterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schroec:er 

Sebelltis 

St'iberling 

NAYS— 25 

Ford 

Gross 

Hfbert 

Hoiifield 

K  lykeniiall 

Landgrebe 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Mink 


Shoup 

Shriver 

Khuster 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
S'eele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
.Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  NC. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

Yatron  _y'^^ 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  S.C. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


MOES 

O'Hara 

Passman 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Waggonner 

Young,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING— 83 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Anderson.  111. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Barrett 

Beard 

Blatnik 

Brasco 

Carey.  NY. 

Chisholm 

Crane 

Davis.  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dcnholm 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

ucrn 

Eckhardt 


Egv  ards,  Ala. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fish 

Fisher 

Cttys 

Giaimo 

Gray 

Griffiths 

G'.it).%er 

Guver 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hiilis 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Ketchuni 

McClory 


McCloskey 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madigan  . 

Mann 

Mayne 

Mills 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Murphy,  NY. 
Nix 
Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 
Price,  Tex. 
Rarlck 
Reld 
Rhodes 


Rlegle  Sandman 

Rogers  Shipley 

Roncalio.  Wyo.  Snyder 

Roncallo.  N.Y.  Spence 

Rooney,  N.Y.  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Roy  Stuckey 

Runnels  S.vmms 


Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Whltten 

Wyatt 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Ga. 

Zlon 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  amiounced  the  following 
pairs: 

I.Ir.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  RhcdCs  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
D^-rn. 

Mr.  Roosiey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Podell. 

Kr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Cf.rey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Zion. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

I.Ir.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Denholm  w  1th  Mr.  Roy. 

J'r  Delaney  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

^:r.•:.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  RcncBlio  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mrs.  Grifflths. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Douohue  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  rvtns  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  HUlls. 

Mr.  Whit  ten  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Eobcr. 

V.r.  Getl;-s  with  M*-  Madigan. 

Mr.  Mar.n  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  California. 

Mr.  McClory  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada  with  Mr.  Spence. 

I.Ir.  Roncallo  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Steiger 
ol  Arizona. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Symmfl. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  tlie  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  988)  to  reform 
the  sti-uctuie,  jurisdiction,  and  proce- 
dures of  the  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  amending  rules  X 
and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  DIlxGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  consideration 
of  Hou.se  Re.solution  988  and  against  the 
report.  At  this  point  It  Is  being  viola- 
tive of  the  provisions  of  rule  XIII,  clause 
3,  also  known  as  the  Ramseyer  rule, 
which  reads,  in  part,  in  the  following 
way : 

3.  Whenever  a  committee  reports  a  bill  or 
a  joint  resolution  repealing  or  amending 
any  statute  or  part  thereof  It  shall  Include 
in  its  report  or  in  an  accompanying  docu- 
ment— 

(i)  The  text  of  the  statute  or  part  thereof 
which  is  proposed  to  be  repealed;  and 

(2)  A  comparative  print  of  that  part  of 
the    bill    or    Joint    resolution    making    the 
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aiiiendmeiit  and  of  the  statute  or  pan  there- 
of proposed  to  be  amended,  showing  by 
'Stricken-through  type  and  Italics,  parallel 
coltimns.  or  other  impropriate  typographical 
devices  the  omibsions  .ind  insertions  proposed 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  referring  no\v  to  the 
Ramseyer  portions  of  the  rule,  I  read 
7.ith  regard  to  the  one  Committee  on 
Energy  and  En\ironment  ?nd  I  come  on 
do\^Ti  and  read: 

Tlie  legislative  Jiirl:;dicticn  of  which  i-hall 
include  (1)  energy  and  resotirces,  including 
energy  regttlation,  energy  conservation,  and 
allocation,  non-military  pspects  of  nuclear 
energy,  other  than  research  and  develop- 
ment and  energy  power  adniinisiiutioii. 

I  refer  most  specifically  to  tlie  con- 
ferring of  jurisdiction  over  "non -mili- 
tary aspects  of  nuclear  energy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  provisions 
of  the  United  States  Code,  title  42,  sec- 
tions 2251.  2252,  2253.  2254.  2255,  2258, 
and  2257. 

In  the  case  of  section  2251:  There 
is  established  by  statute  still  in  force 
and  effect,  and  I  read  as  follows : 

"There  is  established  a  Joint  Couunlttee 
on  Atomic  Energy  to  be  composed  of  nine 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  nine  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Pepresen  tatives. 

Coming  down  to  section  2252.  I  quote: 

.\uthority  and  duty. 

The  Joint  Committee  shall  make  continu- 
ing sttidles  of  the  activities  of  tlie  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  of  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  development,  u^o.  and  control  of 
atomic  energy. 

Gomg  further  down  in  the  same  sec- 
tion, I  find  this  language: 

All  bUls,  resolutions,  and  other  matters 
In  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea  relaUng  primarily  to  the  (Dommlsslon 
or  to  tbe  derelopment,  use,  or  control  of 
atomic  energy  shall  t>e  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee.  The  members  of  the  Joint  (com- 
mittee who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall 
from  time  tt  time  report  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  who 
are  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  House, 
by  bill  or  otherwise,  their  recommendations 
with  respect  to  matters  wltliln  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  their  respective  Houses  which  are 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  or  other- 
wise within  the  Jurisdiction  of  tlie  Joint 
Committee. 

Coming  down  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  sec- 
tion 2254, 1  find  the  following  language: 

In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
chapter,  the  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  stibcommlttee  thereof  Is  author- 
ized to  hold  such  hearings  or  investigations, 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to 
require,  by  stibpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion cf  such  books,  papers,  ar.d  docunient."!.  to 
ndiniulst«r  such  oaths." 

And  so  forth  and  so  on. 

Coming  on  down,  \\e  find  the  pro- 
visions witli  respect  to  the  power  of  sub- 
pena.  the  utilization  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  armed  protection, 
classification  of  information,  and  rec- 
ords. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  tlie  Chair  has  be- 
fore him  a  copy  of  the  committee  report 
and  the  Ramseyer  rule.  I  note,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Chair,  that  nowhere  in  the 
Ranxseyer  report  or  the  Ramseyer  sec- 
tion, referring  most  specifically  to  pages 


148  and  149,  can  we  find  any  reference  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  nor  can  we  find 
aiij'  reference  to  the  sections  cited  which 
would  be  amended  by  the  language  which 
I  have  referred  to  in  the  Ramseyer  por- 
tion of  the  proposed  rules,  but,  rather,  on 
the  otlier  side  of  tlie  page  we  find  ref- 
erence to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  No  reference  do  we  find 
whatsoever  to  tlie  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

These  proposed  rules  would  set  up 
sections  whicli  contravene  the  require- 
ments of  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Act  and 
v.hich  do  not  comply  with  the  statutes  or. 
ratlier,  v.hich  do  not  comply  with  the 
Ramseyer  rule  which  I  have  cited,  which 
is  rule  XIII,  clause  3. 

It  is  very  plain,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a 
reading  of  tlie  report  and  from  a  reading 
of  the  language  of  the  resolution  before 
us,  tliat  nowhere  does  the  resolution  refer 
in  any  fashion  to  the  Atomic  Energj 
Act.  nor  in  any  fasliion  does  it  refer  to 
repeal,  alteration,  or  amendment — and 
I  leave  that  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Chaii- — of  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Act  or  the 
changes,  amendments,  alterations,  re- 
peals, or  impingements  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  as  set  forth  by  statute. 

So  here  we  iiave  the  provisions  of  the 
resolution  before  us.  House  Resolution 
988.  actually  amending  a  statute  duly 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  properly  signed 
by  the  President,  duly  published  in  the 
revised  statutes  in  the  United  States 
Code,  which  has  been  cited  by  me,  and 
wliidi  would  be  amended  by  the  proposed 
i-ules,  since  it  v.ould  purport  to  set  up 
a  committee  which  would  have  respon- 
sibilities which  would  compete  wlUi  and 
which  might  subtract  fi-om  the  powers 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

It.  therefore,  is  an  attempt  in  point 
of  fact.  If  not  in  language,  to  alter  or 
amend  or  repeal  a  statute  of  the  United 
States. 

Ml-.  Speaker.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Boiling  committee,  after  a  million  and 
a  halfiQollars  expended  and  untold  num- 
bers of  staff  personnel  hired,  has  not 
been  able  to  comply  with  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

The  Ramseyer  rule  requires  auto- 
matic and  inimedlate  recommittal  to 
tlie  committee  of  Jurisdiction,  and  it 
would  be  my  prayer  that  in  recommit- 
ting that,  the  committee  might  then 
read  the  Ramseyer  rule,  comply  there- 
witli,  and  bring  us  a  bill  indicating 
clearly  the  statutes  which  are  amended, 
altered,  or  changed  In  conformity  and 
in  accordance  witli  the  requirements  of 
rule  xni,  clause  3. 

I,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  demand  and 
insist  upon  my  point  of  order,  since  the 
committee  with  legislation  before  us  has 
not  cited  the  statutes  which  are  being 
altered,  repealed,  or  amended  by  the 
lesolution  before  us. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  gentleman's  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  lipar 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule 
cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  E>iNGELL '  Is  rule  Xm.  clause  3.  and 
I  '.vould  like  simply  to  read  the  first  fe^v 
words  of  that:  '"Whenever  a  committee 


leporta  k  bill  or  a  joint  resolution  repeal- 
ing or  apicnding"  and  so  fonh. 

What\ls  before  the  House  is  a  .simple 
resolutioi>r-*t«4-tbefefore.  the  nile  dees 
not  applj-  to  it. 

Ill  further  explanation  of  the  proce- 
dure liursued  by  the  Select  Committee. 
VvC  '.cry  carefully  relied  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  says: 

Eiicli  Hou.se  may  determine  IV.e  Rtile^  of 
:•-.  Proceeding.-. 

We  recogni/e  tliat  we  did  not  deal 
neatly  with  the  problem  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  but  we 
thought  we  dealt  witli  it  effectivelj'  in 
terms  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready  to 
rule. 

The  clause  to  which  the  gentleman 
relates  is  clau.se  3  of  nile  XIII,  and  it 
read.s : 

Whenever  a  couunitiee  reports  a  biU  or  a 
Joint  recolutiou  repealing  or  amending  any 
statute  or  part  thereof  It  shall  include  in  li.-. 
:-epon  or  In  an  accompanying  document— 

The  specific  language  of  clause  3  of 
rule  XIII  pertaiiLs  to  a  bill  or  to  a  joint 
resolution  which  must  be  acted  uix>n 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

The  pending  matter  before  the  House 
is  House  Resolution  988.  It  Is  neither  a 
joint  resolution  nor  a  statute.  Theref oi  e 
the  provisions  of  clause  3.  rule  Xlll  are 
inapplicable  and  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  oflered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  '2.1;-. 
Bolling) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMiiUTTEE    OF   THE    WliOLf. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  968  > , 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Missoiu-i  (Mr.  Bollzng  > 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Maktin  > 
will  be  recognized  for  2  horns. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mi-.  Chaiimau,  before 
taking  the  floor  to  discuss  the  resolution 
I  would  Uke  to  work  out  a  problem  that 
we  have,  or  tliat  I  liave.  and  it  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  an  informal  arrangement. 

In  the  Committee  on  Rules,  when  we 
were  discussing  the  rule,  some  point  wa.<; 
made  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mi-s.  Hansen)  should  be  given 
some  time.  It  was  agreed  that  Mis.  Han- 
sen would  be  allocated  1  hour,  one-half 
hour  from  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska.  Mr.  Martin's  2  hour.«. 
and  one-half  hour  from  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  now  speaking. 

Subsequent  to  that  I  learned  that  Mrs. 
Hansen's  committee  sougiit  one-half  of 
the  full  time.  In  other  words.  2  hours. 

I  tliought  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska wa.s  doing  nobly  by  the  Demo- 
crat causes  when  he  yielded  half  an  hour, 
and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  in  any 
position  to  call  on  him  for  much  more 
time.  But  that  left  me  in  a  position,  in 
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pentle  woman 
Hansen)  half 
hour  and  a 
ed  to  the  ma- 
o  that  if  nec- 
cme  informal 
lewoman  from 
ille woman    is 

airanpement. 

we  can  work 


)  >ield  to  ina- 
I  intend  to 
ccmpnt  if  the 
cur  and  a  half 
Members  will 
I   intend   to 


Older   to   guarantee    tint 

f/om  Washington    (Mrs. 

the  time,  of  reiving  up 

l;alf  of  the  2  hours  allcctv 

.lority.  I  am  prepared  to 

fisary,  but  I  gather  from 

conversation  with  Die  pen 

■".'.'ashineton    that   the    g 

^^ii]:ng  to  agiee  to  anoihe 

I  would  like  to  know  whii 

o  it  so  that  I  will  kno  v  1"  )w  much  time 

the  chairman  of  the  coifmittee  repre 

senting  the  majority  ha.s 

.lority    Members,    betaus 

Jionor  the  .spirit  of  the  ai 

ftntlewoman  reouwes  an ; 

irom  me.  I  am  sure  r.^an: 

Ye   unhappy  with   me.  b' 

linnor  that  hour  and  a  liall 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Wa  hinrton.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentle  nan  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  b<  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  fron  Washington. 
Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wa  hington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  ;rom  Missouri 
roses  a  very  difficult  pn  blem  because 
literally  the  only  opposi  ion  to  House 
Resolution  988.  per  .«e.  is  i  i  House  Reso- 
lution 1248.  which  will  be  offered  as  an 
amendment   and.   automj  [ically,   under 

take  an  end- 
hat.  However, 
be  reasonable 
ut  that  there 
that  are  be- 
lution    1321. 
the    distin- 
braska  i^Tr. 
988.  which 
and   House 
prepared  at 
of  the  Con- 
and  other 


the  5-minute  rule,  it  coul< 
less  amount  of  time  upon 
in  the  interest  of  trjing  t< 
I  would  ju.st  like  to  point 
are  really  three  resolutioi 
i/ic    discussed.    House   R< 
which    was    introduced    h\ 
tuichcd  gentleman  from 
Martin)  .   House  Re.solutio] 
'  as   the   major   resolutioi 
Resolution  1248.  which  wai 
the  direction  of  a  majoritj^ 
press,  introduced  by  myself 
Members  of  the  House. 

It  would  seem  reasonab*  that  since 
we  are  split  three  ways  tl  at  there  be 
approximately  one-third  of  i  lie  time  used 
fc  r  the  presentation  of  Hou;  e  Resolution 
1248. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  unreasi  nable  or  de- 
nianding.  However,  I  unde  -stand  there 
will  be  a  great  many  questic»is  asked,  and 
t'lie  debate  may  be  rathen  strenuous,  I 
imagine,  at  certain  points.  M  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  understands 
exactly  what  I  am  talking  about,  so  this 
is  the  reason,  in  the  inter  st  of  fairness, 
that  we  have  at  least  app  oximately  the 
proper  amount  of  time  t^  it  the  opposi- 
tion has  within  the  maj  irily  party  to 
some  portions  of  House  Re  olution  988. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  I  v.ould 
say  to  the  committee  and  to  the  gentle- 
V. oman  that  that  .seems  t(  me  a  reason- 
able request.  The  gentlei  lan  from  Ne- 
braska has  agreed  to  ma  e  available  to 
the  gentlewoman  30  minu  es:  in  order  to 
spe  to  it  that  she  has  a  th:  -d  of  the  time, 
I  will  make  available  50  ninutes.  That 
'vill  leave  the  majority  .^^id  approximate- 
Iv  1  liour  and  5  minutes  rom  this  mo- 
ment on.  I  tlunk  that  we  an  adequately 
nivide  that  up.  That  seem  to  me  a  reas- 
onable arr.Tiyement  whic  i  I  can  make 
v'ithout  calling  on  my  distinguished 
frit-nd  from  Nebraska  foil  further  vacri- 
t:r:es.  So  vc  will  proceed 
rangement. 

I  will  .see  to  it  that  tl^  fentlc woman 
frtin  Washington  (Mrs. 
niiiiUtes  from  this  sidCi 


li.der  th.1t  ar- 


P  ANSEN) ,  has  50 
'he  gentleman 


from  Nebraska  has  agreed  to  30  minutes, 
and  tlipt  will  leave  me  a  little  bit  less 
than  1  hour  and  10  minutes,  and  the 
f.entleman  from  Nebraska  will  have  1 
hour,  30  minutes.  We  will  allocate  the 
ti.ne  in  accordance  with  that  agreement. 

Mr.  Chnirman,  I  now  yield  myself 
15  miniues. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  a  long  time  getting  here,  but  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  House  and  to  tlie 
Democratic  Caucus  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  for  giving  us  an  opportunity 
on  behalf  of  the  House  to  present  a  prop- 
osition which  is  ver>'  controversial. 

There  arc  three  different  kinds  of  op- 
j-osition.  I  am  not  going  to  name  any 
names  cr  mention  any  people  or  any 
groups.  But  there  are  r.cme  people  v.ho 
honestly  and  sincerely  believe  tliat  thif.> 
product  of  the  select  committee  is  in 
serious  error  and  is  a  gross  mistake.  On 
the  ba.sis  of  listening  patiently  to  those 
who  have  criticized  the  proposal,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclu.?ion  that  that  group 
ropresents  a  relatively  small  nimiber. 

The  one  that  disturbs  me  most  of  all 
of  that  group,  and  the  one  who  gives  me 
the  most  pause — and  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion one  name  because  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  to  him  and  to  the  committee 
that  I  believe  absolutely  in  his  sincerity — 
is  my  ve^-  old  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Holifielpi.  I  know  his 
opposition  is  absolutely  based  on  his  con- 
viction that  it  is  not  the  best  thing  for 
the  country.  There  are  others  who  fall  in 
that  category. 

Then  there  is  a  second  group  whoso 
attitude  is  perfectly  imderstandable. 
They  are  people  who  feel  very  strongly 
that  what  is  done  is  unwise,  but  they 
have,  at  least  to  a  degree,  a  considerable 
amount  of  that  normal  human  concern 
for  their  own  fate  and  their  own  futures. 
And  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
We  all  have  a  concern  about  our  political 
careers  and  our  places  in  this  institution 
but  it  is  in  a  different  category  of  con- 
cern. It  is  conceivable  that  those  tv.o 
kinds  of  concerns  can  be  mixed.  I  have 
no  aigumer.t  with  anybody  who  has  that 
feeling. 

But  there  is  vec  clearly  a  third  ele- 
ment involved  in  this,  and  it  is  neither 
particularly  concerned  about  what  is 
£.^od  for  the  country  except  as  that  ele- 
ment sees  what  is  good  for  the  countrj' 
as  what  is  good  for  the  element,  nor  is  it 
concerned  about  its  own  career. 

There  are  people  with  whom  I  have 
worked  for  iv.any  years  in  many  good 
causes  who  for  some  reason  or  another 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right 
to  decide  or  who  have  sought  to  arrogate 
to  themsehes  the  right  to  decide  what 
the  institution  was  going  to  do  about  Its 
own  internal  affairs.  They  are  vorioils. 
They  come  from  all  segments  of  the 
society  but  the  largest  effort  has  come 
from  a  part  of  the  labor  movement. 

I  thjiik  it  is  terribly  important  to  rec- 
ognize the  different  elements  of  oppo- 
sition because  none  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee has  the  arrcgance  to  suggest  that  we 
have  produced  a  p-rfect  product.  We 
ha\e  aiought  sine?  March  that  we  have 
produced  a  good  eiiough  product  that 
It  deserved  consideration  and  that  is  all 
we  have  thought.  We  are  now  for  the 
fust    lime    liavirito    ii^e    opportunity    to 


begin  to  present  our  case.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  here. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  all  the  details. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time.  I  am  v.ell  aware  that  I  have  become 
the  lightning  rod  in  this  matter.  I  am 
veil  av>are  thct  this  has  become  some- 
thing lh:.t  it  is  not:  the  Boiling  rcsoJu- 
tion.  Kotl:ing  couid  be  further  from  the 
truth.  This  is  a  rtsolution  of  a  committee 
of  ten  Eiipporied  by  a  staff  of  great 
cjualificaions  and  even  brilliance  which 
did.  as  did  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, come  together  and  become  a  com- 
mittee. We  smarted  out  as  a  group  of  10 
men,  5  Republicans,  some  of  them 
ccnseivativc,  and  5  Democrats,  some  oi 
them  liberal.  We  ended  up  with  a  unsni- 
r.ous  report,  with  not  any  detail  of 
which  all  ten  of  us  agree,  but  we  ended 
up  with  a  proposal  on  which  there  was 
a  decision  to  report  something  we  con- 
sidered worthy  of  going  to  the  House. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  details. 
I  was  not  on  the  drafting  committee.  The 
drafting  committee  consisted  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sakbanes) 
and  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Siticrr.i . 

The  result  of  their  effort  was  presented 
to  the  full  committee  in  open  session,  in 
open  markup,  which  I  believe  lasted 
about  135  hours,  after  we  had  prelimi- 
narily made  a  tentative  proposal  to  the 
Hou-e  on  the  7th  cf  December.  The  open 
markup  concluded  in  the  middle  of 
March  and  the  report  became  available 
to  every  Member  on  the  19th  and  21st 
of  March. 

All  we  sought  to  do  was  to  give  every 
Ivlember  of  this  institution  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  what  we  did  and  make 
up  ti.cir  own  minds.  I  have  never  sought 
to  speed  the  process  up  until  the  very 
last  weeks.  When  Members  wanted  more 
time  for  the  caucus,  I  acquiesced.  When 
they  wanted  later  caucuses,  I  acquiesced. 
When  Members  wanted  to  postpone 
scheduled  meetings  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  acquiesced.  It  was  only  in  the 
later  stages  when  we  either  had  the  op- 
portunity for  it  to  be  considered  or  not 
tiiai  I  began  to  press. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  House  carefully  consider 
for  the  first  time  in  28  years  a  serious 
proposal  to  reorganize  its  work.  I,  least 
of  fill,  expect  the  Members  of  this  insti- 
tution to  rubberstamp  any  committee's 
proposal  vhich  affects  this  institution, 
which  effects  their  careers,  which  affects 
the  welfa-e  of  the  country,  casually.  I 
would  not  want  to  take  the  full  responsi- 
bilit:--  for  any  mistakes.  I  want  the  full 
responsibility  to  be  shared  by  us  all, 
as  the  Constitution  requires  that  it  be. 

New.  what  did  we  do,  in  very,  very 
general  terms?  We  sought  to  find  a  way 
in  which  the  Members  of  this  institution 
might  be  better  able  to  perform  their 
duties  under  the  Constitution.  We  an- 
ticipated the  value  of  a  group  of  Mem- 
bers constituted  in  committee  inundat- 
ing themselves  in  an  issue. 

We  sought  to  set  up  a  one-track  sys- 
tem. That  has  been  one  of  the  most 
ccntrcver^iai  of  cur  proposals.  V.'hat  we 
hcpe  !.T:?mbers  will  understand  is  that 
we  came  to  that  after  a  very  bitter  dis- 
cussion— bitttr  is  the  right  word,  the 
ieelingt,   were  vc-ry  strong.   It  is  much 
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easier  to  propose  a  two-track  system, 
then  everybody  can  have  all  the  commit- 
tees they  want.  Everybody  can  have 
whatever  they  have  got. 

The  one-track  system  has  the  unique 
virtue  of  saying  to  a  Member.  "You  are 
not  going  to  be  interrupted.  You  are  not 
going  to  have  triple  and  quadruple  de- 
mands on  your  time.  You  are  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  on  this 
great  issue,  whatever  it  may  be." 

The  effect  of  that  kind  of  an  oppor- 
tunity given  to  a  group  of  conscientious 
men  of  utterly  different  views,  the  38 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, works.  Maybe  that  is  the  only 
time  it  will  work  in  American  history, 
but  it  also  worked  in  the  select  commit- 
tee. When  men  and  women  have  a  com- 
mon experience  in  knowledge,  they 
change  in  their  attitudes  toward  issues. 
I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  see  that 
happen  a  number  of  times. 

I  think  it  is  terribly  important  that 
it  happen  in  our  committees:  but  in  or- 
der to  make  that  possible  we  have  to 
try  to  equalize  among  the  committees, 
so  that  each  Member  would  have  an 
honorable  assignment. 

We  set  up  15  A-track  committees — 
not  important  committees,  because  the 
B-track  includes  the  all-important  Budg- 
et Committee  as  well  as  many  others. 
Then,  we  tried  to  do  four  or  five  other 
things  of  very  great  importance. 

We  tried  to  concentrate  four  jurisdic- 
tions: Environmental,  energy,  health, 
and  transportation,  all  critical  issues 
that  need  to  be  considered  as  a  whole. 
Fifth,  we  proposed  to  move  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  tax 
committee,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  foreign  affairs  commit- 
tee, the  foreign  economic  policies  of  the 
Nation — trade.  In  very  broad  brush,  that 
is  the  thrust. 

There  are  dozens,  if  not  hundreds  and 
perhaps  thousands,  of  relatively  small 
shifts  of  great  importance  to  individuals. 
There  is  going  to  be  adequate  oppor- 
tunity, if  I  have  my  way,  to  see  that 
everybody  is  heard  for  a  reasonable  time 
so  that  we  corae  to  the  very  best  con- 
clusion, because  what  we  do  here  today 
and  in  the  few  days  in  the  future  may 
make  the  difference  between  whether 
the  process  itself  survives. 

Tliere  was  in  the  paper  today  a  poll 
shoW'ing  the  low  repute,  still,  in  which 
the  people  hold  the  Congress.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  deserve  better  now.  I 
know'  we  can  do  a  better  job  than  we 
have.  I  hope  that  we  will  cautiously, 
energetically,  and  sincerely  undertake 
this  common  task.  The  end  result  that 
I  care  about  is  that  it  be.  not  a  con- 
sensus, but  a  majority  view  of  the  House, 
and  that  it  be  taken  now;  not  with  some 
excuse  that  we  will  do  better  in  another 
time.  This  kind  of  task  is  never  timely. 
One  always  wants  to  postpone  the  su- 
premely difficult. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sine  the  committee  gave  very  serious 
thought  to  one  thing,  but  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  take  one  minute  to 
comment  on  the  grandfather  clause.  It 


seems  to  me  that  If  we  adopt  anything, 
whatever  we  adopt,  the  grandfather 
clause  would   ctire  so  many   ills. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tell 
my  friend  from  Texas  reluctantly  tliat 
we  spent  a  vast  amount  of  time  on  that, 
in  private  and  in  public,  and  we  finally 
concluded  that  it  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  But.  we  always  were  aware  of 
how  much  it  w  ould  ease  the  personal  pain 
and  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  legisla- 
tion. I  have  always  had  mixed  feelings 
about  it,  but  I  concluded,  with  the  ma- 
jority, that  it  would  do  so  much  damage 
to  the  result  that  we  had  in  mind  that 
it  probably  would  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  following 
additional  material  which  I  feel  should 
be  of  help  to  the  Members : 
Hir.i'iicHTS  OF  HOT.-SE  Rfsoi.vtion  088:  Com- 
mittee Reform  Amendments  of  1974 

House  Resolution  988.  the  Committee  Re- 
form Amendments  of  1974.  was  reported 
unanimoii.sly  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  in  March  1974.  The  bipartisan 
package — often  called  the  Boiling  Committee 
report — was  then  considered  in  the  Hotise 
Democratic  Caucus  which  sent  it  to  a  Caucus 
luiir  (the  Hansen  Committee)  for  further 
study.  The  Hansen  group  reported  its  recom- 
mendations back  to  the  Caucus  in  July.  After 
two  days  of  discussion,  the  Caucus  instructed 
the  Rules  Committee  Democrats  to  provide 
an  open  rule  moving  H.  Res.  988  to  the  floor 
with  the  Hansen  proposal  to  be  offered  as 
a  svibstituie. 

H.  Res.  988  marks  the  first  effort  to  re- 
structure committee  jurisdiction  since  1946. 
In  the  intervening  period,  committee  align- 
ment has  become  obsolete.  As  a  result,  in 
1973,  Speaker  Carl  Albert  and  then  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  Ford  backed  the  establishment 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  committee  system. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  of  study 
and  deliberation,  the  Select  Committee  rec- 
ommendations were  presented  to  the  House 
in  H.  Res.  988. 

This  summary  highlights  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  Select  Committee  report  de- 
signed to  make  the  House  a  more  effective 
legislative  body. 

committee  jurisdiction 
Agriculture  and  Forestry 

This  committee  will  play  the  major  role  in 
developing  agricultural  policy.  In  addition, 
all  forest  jurisdiction  is  grouped  here  so  that 
decisions  about  this  important  natural  re- 
source can  be  made  by  one  committee. 

Appropriations 
No  real  change  to  this  committee  is  made 
by  H.  Res.  988.  However,  its  role  will  be  modi- 
fied somewhat  by  the  newly  enacted  budget 
control  bill. 

Armed  Services 

National  defense  matters  will  continue  to 
be  referred  to  this  committee.  Special  over- 
sight functions  for  military  and  foreign  In- 
telligence and  military  R&D  woiUd.  however, 
be  shared  w'ith  other  committees. 

Banking.  Currency  and  Housing 

Banking,  currency  and  housing  are  the 
main  focus  of  this  committee.  Its  traditional 
role  in  setting  national  economic  policy  as 
well  as  in  decisions  affecting  housing  and 
tirb.ni  development  i.s  maintained. 
Budget 

Tliis  committee  was  recsntly  created  by 
the  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1974  Technical 
amendments  may  be  ottered  to  incorporate 
its  provisions  with  respect  to  the  Hntise  com- 
mittees uhcii  H   Res.  986  is  considered. 


Commerce  and  HeaUh 

H.  Res.  988  recognizes  the  critical  need  to 
coordinate  better  health  matters  and  creates 
a  powerful  committee  able  to  handle  both 
comjnerce  and  health  matters  effectively.  It.s 
role  in  health  is  enhanced  by  significant  new 
Jurisdiction  while  its  position  as  the  focus 
for  commercial  matters  is  maintained  with 
jurisdiction  over  securities  and  exchaiiges. 
insurance,  consumer  protection  and  commu- 
nications. 

District  of  Columbia 

This  committee's  jurisdiction  is  praciciUy 
unchanged. 

Education 

National  education  needs  require  one 
committee  where  educational  policy  can  be 
decided  and  assessed  on  a  full  time  basis. 
Tills  Committee  will  also  be  responsible  for 
provisions  relating  to  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties and  the  elderly. 

Euerg;i  and  Environment 
Energy  and  environment  are  two  areas  of 
public  policy  that  have  received  major  at- 
tention in  recent  years.  H.  Res.  988  providt^s 
that  these  areas,  presently  fragmented  in 
numerous  committees,  will  iae  handled  in  ore 
committee.  The  proposal  adds  the  scattered 
clement.s  to  the  Interior  Committee  which 
has  experience  and  present  jurisdictioit  for 
the  public  lands  where  many  questions  of 
resotirce  use  and  environmental  proteciion 
arise.  By  putting  energy  resources,  unde- 
^eloped  petroIeiuTi  and  oil  shale  reserves,  en- 
ergy regulation,  pnd  energy  conservation  to- 
gether with  environmental  protection  and 
otlier  key  environmentally  related  jurisdic- 
tion, an  attractive  major  committee  is  cre- 
ated whicii  has  the  balance  to  propo.se  legis- 
lation cwi  the.se  issues. 

Foreign  Affairs 

Highly  important  trade  jurisdictton  has 
been  added  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  thLs  com- 
mittee under  H.  Res.  988.  This  change  places 
international  economic  affairs,  a  cornerstone 
of  foreign  policy,  in  the  committee  which  al- 
ready has  expertise  in  international  political 
affairs,  thereby  greatly  Increasing  the  power, 
prestige  and  responsibility  of  the  committee. 
Government  Operations 

The  committee  will  gain  new  powers 
equipping  it  for  an  active  and  exciting  role 
as  the  watchdog  for  federal  programs.  Over- 
sight will  thereby  be  elevated  to  a  major 
concern  in  the  House.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee acquires  internal  security  jurisdic- 
tion. H.  Res.  988  gives  the  initiative  to  this 
committee  to  examine  any  program  area  and 
puts  teeth  into  its  recommendations. 
House  Administration 

Major  matters  affecting  the  internal  ad- 
ministration and  organization  of  the  House 
are  consolidated  in  this  committee.  Legisla- 
tive matters  Involving  campaign  finaticin^ 
and  elections  are  transferred  el.sewhcre. 
Judiciary 

This  committee  continues  its  responsibil- 
ities for  the  federal  Judicial  system  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  H.  Res.  988  give,s 
the  committee  specific  Jurisdiction  over  im- 
peachment and  vice  presidential  confirma- 
tions under  the  2oth  Amendment.  In  the 
main,  however,  tlie  Committee's  jurisdiction 
would  remain  much  as  at  present. 
Labor 

In  response  to  testimony  that  the  jun.sdic- 
tion  of  this  committee  not  be  too  narrow, 
the  broad  new  Jurisdiction  proposed  goes  far 
beyond  labor-management  relations.  It  in- 
clude.s  unemployment  conipeitsation  (non- 
tax aspects),  the  pastal  service  and  civil 
.service,  pensions,  job  safety,  and  manpower. 
In  this  way  an  important  committee  with 
broad  gauge  Jurisdiction  is  created. 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Maritime  affairs  remain  the  prime  concern 
of  this  committee.  Fishinc  matters  become  a 
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principal    focus   with    the    flln   of    Interna- 
tioiial  fishing  agreement  Jur  icJictlon. 

Public  Works  and  Tran.  jortation 
For  the  first  time,  all  trails  lortatlon  juris- 
diction, with  the  except Icpi  c  the  merchant 
niPTine,  Is  placed  togetlier'ln  Dne  committee. 
This  placement  of  new  Jurist  iction  with  the 
present  public  works  juilsdic  ion  over  high- 
ways and  reads  makes  it  pos  ibie  to  develop 
overall  public  policy  la  a  field  which  has  been 
sorely  lacking  in  coordinalioi  Also,  the  coni- 
mitlce  retains  its  tradition*  role  of  legis- 
lating for  constructicn  r.nd  icvclc;5mcnt  cf 
public  workn. 

i:ulcs 
Thr  commiaee  keeps  its  pi 
and  is  also  ai'iliorired  to 


i  :. 


bill  referrals  from  other  com  littces.  It  loses 


Jurisdiction  for  investigative 
new  referral  procedure  is  des 


CEoUUions.  The 
;ned  to  provide 


a  way  to  work  out  jurisdi(  ;ional  disputes 
before  committees  perform  extensive  work 
cr  move  into  new  Jurlsdlctlc  lal  areas  with- 
out coordinating  policjmakii  ig  for  the  Ions; 
run. 

Science  and  Tech^logii 
This  committee  ass'.imes  ;  mijor  policy- 
making role  for  research  ai  d  development 
across  the  board.  IncUiding  ii  in-military  nil 
clear  energy.  The  proposal:  builds  on  the 
committee's  present  e.xperti;  ;  in  R.VD  and 
scientific  matters 

Small  Duslnci 
This  new  committee  gives 
Its  own  legislative  committe 
assures  more  attention  for  t^s  \  ital  area  in 
our  economy. 

Slandardi  o,  Offic  ul 
The   committee   is  strengilfcned   with   the 
additicn    of    campa'gu    finan  ing    and    elec 
tions.  Created  to  protect  the 
against  unethical  conduct,  it 
sibilities    are    further    guari 
public  Interest  ratiier  tiian  p 
are  protected. 

Veterans 
The  committee  is  retained 
form. 

Ways  and  Mean. 
Tlie  propo.sal  unburdens  the 
mittee  of  its  peripheral  chores 


soiit  f  .mcllons 


appeals  on 


sinnll  busiaess 
The  proposal 


onduct 


ubiic  interest 
added  respon- 
ecs  that  the 
vate  interests 


it.s  Diesent 


taxing  com- 
o  that  it  cati 


devote  full  attenica  to  tax  pol  -y.  Social  Se- 
curity and  welfare  and  relate  I  matters  of 
financing.  These  subject  areas  ieniand  full- 
time  attention  and  siiould  not   la'.e  to  com- 


pete for  consideration  \silh 
as  trade  and  health. 

REFERR.\L     OF    LE;GISLA 

At  present,  the  Speaker  refe 
resolutions  in  accord  with  es 
mittee  Jurisdictions  and  precei 
not  split  bills  or  refer  thern  l 
tee  after  the  other  in  sequencf 
to  legislation  aie  always  referr  d  to  the  com- 
mittee which  authored   the  o  Iginal  legisla 
tion    even    if    another    commi  tee    would    be 
more    competent    to    deal    wit  i    the    subject 


uc  I  other  i.s.sues 


ON 

all  bills  nnd 

hllshecl  v.om- 
ents.  He  can- 
one  commit- 
Amendments 


H.  Res.  988 

Rfta'ns   most   of   its   presen 
Lo.=;es    food    stamps,    school 
agricviltural  colleges  and  nondcfnestlc 
of  P.L.  480. 

Gains  new  public  lands  an 
dicUoii  and  the  Commodity  C 


Cains  rescission  authority  fir  previous  fis- 
cal years  and  transfer  authorlt  . 


Retains  its  present  Jurisdli  tlon  with  the 
exception  of  losing  naval  pet  oleum  reserve 
.^^4  and  oil  shale  reserves  ai^  military  de- 
pendent's  education. 

Gains  special  oversight  fof  arms  control 
and  disarm,.«.ment. 


jurisdiction. 

od    programs, 

aspects 


Id  f 


orestry  Juris- 
dit  Corp. 


matter.    Floor   appeals   are    limited    to   cases 
where  there  is  a  clear  error  in  reference. 

H.  Res.  988  remedies  -.his  situation  by  en- 
hancing the  discretion  of  the  Speaker  in  the 
bill  referral  process  and  specifically  author- 
izing joint,  split  and  sequential  referrals.  It 
also  provides  that  the  Speaker  may  ask  the 
Rules  Committee  to  make  a  determination  In 
complicaied  referral  cases  that  may  require 
a  hearing  cr  thorough  review.  Additionally, 
t::e  various  committees  may  appeal  a  refer- 
ral ruling  by  the  Speaker  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Final  appeal  would  be  to  the  House 
floor. 

OVERSIGHT 

The  Select  Committee  devoted  con'^idera- 
b!e  attention  to  the  present  Inability  of  the 
Cjagrtcs  ta  do  effective  oversight.  It  there- 
fore proposes  a  Fignificant  number  of  pro- 
cedural and  jurisdictional  steps  to  further 
the  potential  for  review  of  governmental  pro- 
grams and  policies.  Among  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Go"rr7iT,u- » t  Operations  role:  Tliis  commit- 
tee would  be  upa-raded  to  a  major  responsi- 
bility for  its  Membei-s  In  addition  to  the 
role  in  preparation  of  oversight  agendas, 
Government  Oiiorations  would  be  able  to  in- 
clude its  findings  in  the  reports  of  the  other 
committee.'^.  It  would  have  privileged  status 
for  floor  amtjiuments  derived  from  Its  in- 
vestigations. 

Increased  oversight  funding:  Costs  of  over- 
sight hearings  and  moetlntjs.  Including  trans- 
scripts  niid  Eti-nographic  services,  would  be 
paid  by  the  House  and  not  charged  against 
the  conin-if.ce  bud  et  r.s  r.t  prt-ent.  This  will 
end  the  current  situation  where  committees 
c&nnot  retp  rd  to  oversitrht  needs  which 
develop  ditrii.g  a  Congress  because  all  com- 
mittee fut.tis  have  bj^n  committed  to  other 
projects. 

Increased  oversight  jurist'iction:  Each 
committee  wnild  be  permitted  to  conduct 
oversight  he;.r.ngs  and  investigations  of  any 
matter  v.ithin  their  legislative  jurisdiction 
e.en  if  apolii.r  commit' ec  is  F'.udyin.^  the 
same  or  a  similar  matter  At  present,  a  com- 
mittee may  rot  investigate  an  area  if  another 
committee  is  doing  even  the  most  casual 
investigation  of  its  own. 

Tax  poliry  oiersigftt:  Each  committee  is 
granted  new  power  to  conduct  studies  and 
investlgaticns  of  the  way  tax  policy  affects 
subjects  within  their  jurisdiction.  This  can 
make  cccrdiiiatlon  of  tax  and  nontax  policy 
issues  relating  to  the  same  area  of  national 
policy  a  reality. 

Orrrtiplit  siibco'ninittees:  Each  committee 
(Other  than  Appropriations)  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish  a  separate  subcommittee 
to  conduct  o\er.sight  and  futures  research. 

COMMITTEE    SIZE 

The  Select  Committee  proposes  committees 
of  not  more  than  35  Members,  except  for  Ap- 
propriations. The  exact  number  of  Members 
per  committee  would  be  left  to  negotiation 
between  the  Party  leaderships,  as  is  now  the 
case.  H.  Res.  988  provides  that  the  commit- 
tees, in  so  far  as  practical,  should  be  of  equal 


H.  Res.  1248  {Hansen  Resolutiok) 

ACr.ICt-'I.TVRE  AND  FORESTRY 

Would  remain  Agriculture  Committee; 
v.ould  gain  Commodity  Credit  but  would  not 
pain  new  ptiblic  lands  jurisdiciion.  A'so 
would  kce  :  f .od  stamps. 


APPnOPRIATIONS 

Same  af  H.  Res.  988. 


At.MED  snavicES 
Same  as  H.  Res.  988,  except  would  not  lose 
naval  petroleum   reserve  Hi:    would  receive 
oversight   over   military   dependents'   educa- 
tion. 


size.  This  Wuvild  help  to  equalize  each  Mem- 
bers role  and  opportunity  for  participation 
in  committee  work. 

A  key  factor  In  holding  down  committee 
."■i  e  is  the  number  of  assignments  each 
Member  is  authorized  to  hold.  Under  H.  Res. 
PBS,  earh  Mer.;ber  would  be  limited  to  onecf 
15  major  committees.  Only  seven  additional 
committees  could  bo  taken  on  rs  a  second  as- 
tignment.  By  tlitis  rcducii,g  the  number  cf 
nsMgnmert";  a'allable,  comiVilttee  size  can  be 
held  down  to  a  manageable  num.ber. 

COMMITXrE  PP.OCEDVRE   CHANCES 

H.  Res.  988  adjusts  various  procedural  pro- 
vl-ions  of  existing  rules  to  make  the  com- 
mittees sublect  to  equal  treatment  Insofar 
as  possible.  It  aKo  makes  important  changes 
w'th  respect  to  proxies  and  subpena  power 
as  follows : 

Proxies:  At  present,  limited  proxies  are 
permitted  at  tlie  discretion  of  each  commit- 
tee. H.  Res.  988  would  ban  the  use  of  proxies 
entirely  so  that  only  those  members  att2i»d- 
mj  a  meetinjT  cotild  vote. 

Stibpenas:  The  Select  Committee  was  con- 
c::;.f  a  about  protecting  Individuals  from  un- 
w.trranted  use  of  subpenas  while  assuring 
that  committees  have  the  information  they 
need  to  conduct  their  inquiries.  It  there- 
fore propo.ses  new  rules  for  the  issuance  of 
subpenas  which  require  a  majority  vote  of 
a  committee  before  any  stibpena  can  be  is- 
s  'ed.  Appropriation^:,  Government  Opera- 
tions and  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
would  not  have  to  seek  House  approval  to 
Ksue  their  subpenas  as  at  present,  but  other 
committees  would  have  to  present  subj>ena 
resolutions  in  the  House  providing  author- 
ity for  cno  or  more  investigations  to  iDe  un- 
dertaken by  the  committee  in  the  course  of 
a  Co:trre~:;. 

CCMMIITET:   STAFFS 

rrr;eat  rules  limit  permanent  committee 
:  tufl  to  six  professionals  and  six  clericals 
with  the  minority  party  entitled  to  select 
two  of  tl-.e  profe.ssionals  and  one  clerical. 
This  small  number  of  permanent  staff  is  sup- 
plemented by  'investigative"  staff  funded  by 
resolutions  which  must  be  reported  to  the 
House  from  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee each  year.  This  method  of  funding  ac- 
coants  for  more  tiian  one-half  of  the  present 
committee  staff. 

H.  Res.  988  seeks  to  put  more  committee 
staff  on  a  permanent  basis  while  allowing 
adequate  staff  support  to  the  minority  party. 
It  proposes  18  professionals  and  12  clericals 
for  each  committee,  with  the  minority  eii- 
t.tled  to  up  to  one-third  of  those  staffers. 
/additional  -investigative"  staff  could  still  be 
authorized  by  House  Administration  resolu- 
tions, but  the  lncrea.se  In  permanent  staff 
positions  to  reflect  more  accurately  current 
needs  should  severely  curtail  this  practice. 
Since  investigative  staff  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions  as  permanent  staff  in 
such  important  areas  as  restrictions  on  out- 
side employment,  the  Select  Committee  con- 
sidered a  shift  to  more  permatient  positions 
desirable. 


H.  Res.  1321    (Martin  Resolution) 
SiiiiD  jte.  H.  Kej.  988. 


Same  as  H.  Res.  988  (except  technical 
amendments  contained  in  Budget  Act  of  1974 
arc  added.) 

Same  as  H.  Res.  988  except  Armed  Services 
retaij.s  Naval  petroleum  reserve  #4. 
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H.  Res.  988— Con 


Retains  most  of  its  present  jurisdiction  but 
loses  (1)  urban  mass  transit  (2(  export  con- 
trols and  International  trade,  (3)  Commodity 
Credit  Corp.,  (4)  nursing  home  construction 
and  (5)  small  business. 

Gains  renegotiation. 


Retains  its  jurisdiction  over  securities  and 
exchanges,  insurance,  constimer  protection, 
health  and  communications.  It  loses  trans- 
portation, environment  and  enei-gy  jurisdic- 
tion as  part  of  the  realignment. 

Gains  new  Jurisdiction  for  health  care,  in- 
cluding non-tax  aspects  of  medicare,  bio- 
medical research,  and  nur^sing  home  con- 
struction. 

Retains  its  present  jurisdiction 
Gains  St.  Elizabeths  hospital   and   Robert 
F.  Kennedy  Stadium. 


Splits  the  present  committee  into  t\'.  o  com- 
mittees and  aggregates  most  education  Juris- 
diction as  well  as  food  programs  for  children. 
Also  gains  college  housing.  For  education 
programs  not  aggregated,  the  committee  is 
given  special  oversight. 

Legal  services  and  St.  Elizabeth's  hospital 
are  transferred  to  other  committees. 

No  similar  provision  (statutory  provision 
in  Legislative  Reorgaiazation  Act    jf   1970). 


House  members  of  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  charged  with  job 
of  updating. 

Parts  of  resolution  dealing  with  commit- 
tees. Jurisdiction,  procedures,  effective  before 
noon  on  Jan.  3.  1975,  most  of  remainder  ef- 
fective on  passage. 


Retains  its  present  jurisdiction  including 
public  lands  Jurisdiction  of  resource  develop- 
ment and  management  and  loses  Indians  and 
Indian  education.  Territories,  and  forests, 
grazing  and  farming. 

Gains  new  Jurisdiction  for  environmental 
policy  including  clean  air,  clean  water,  coas- 
tal zones,  and  solid  waste  disposal.  Gains  all 
of  energy  Jurisdiction  including  regulation 
licensing  except  for  R&D  and  military  nu- 
clear energy.  Also  gains  parks  in  D.C.  and  spe- 
cial oversight  for  energy  and  environmental 
R&D,  flood  control  and  T'VA. 

Retains  its  present  jurisdiction  except  for 
international  fishing  agreements  and  inter- 
national financial  and  monetary  organiza- 
tions. 

Gains  important  trade  and  international 
trade  Jurisdiction  as  well  as  export  controls 
and  international  commodity  agreements,  in- 
teroceanlc  canals,  and  foreign  aspects  of 
P.L.  480.  It  also  receives  legislative  review  of 
tariffs  and  customs  measures  reported  from 
Ways  and  Means. 

Retains  all  Its  present  jurisdiction. 

Gains  (1)  general  revenue  sharing.  (2)  ter- 
ritories, (3)  the  Hatch  Act.  (4|  census.  (5( 
National  Archives,  (6)  Indians,  and  \1)  Holi- 
days and  Celebrations. 

Retains  matters  affecting  internal  admin- 
i'-tration  and  organization,  but  loses  cam- 
paign finance,  elections  and  the  Hatch  Act. 

Gains  select  committees  on  restaurant, 
parking  and  beauty  shop. 


H.    Res.    1248    (Hansen    Resolution)— Con.      H.    Res.    1321     (Martin    Resolution  i— Con. 

BANKING,   CUKBENCY    AI»D    HOTTSINC 
(FORMERLY    BANKING    i    CURRENCY) 

Similar  to  H.  Res.  988  but  retains  small  Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 

business  legislative  jurisdiction. 


COMMERCE    AND    HEALTH     (FORMERLY    INTLR- 
STATE    AND    FOREIGN    COMMERCE) 

Differs  from  H.  Res.  988  in  that  Commerce 
wotild  not  lose  railroads,  energy  regulation 
or  environmental  matters.  Splits  medical 
care  by  transferring  medicaid,  but  not  Medi- 
care or  health  insurance,  from  Ways  and 
Means. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Same  as  H.  Res.  988.  except  does  not  gain 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Stadium. 

KDUCATION     (FORMERLY    PART    OF    EDUCATION 
AND    LABOR  I 

Education  and  Labor  would  not  be  split. 
In  education  area  would  gain  .some  items 
transferred  under  H.  Res.  988,  including  food 
for  children  in  schools,  Indian  education  and 
education  for  dependents  of  military  and 
civilian  employees.  Also  gets  "coordination" 
of  education  programs. 

Precedents 
Speaker  directed  to  complete  compilation 
of   precedents   by   Jan.    1,    1977,   and   update 
every  2  years. 

Updating  committee  jurisdiction 
Same  as  H.  Res.  988.  except  House  mem- 
bers would  be  instructed  to  work  with  Sen- 
ate. 

Effective  date 
Would   be   effective   at   beginning  of   94th 
Congress,  except  for  early  organization  which 
would  be  effective  upon  passage.  This  dif- 
fers from  H.  Res.  988. 

ENERGY  AND  ENVIRONMENT  (FORMERLY  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS ) 

Would  remain  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  Jurisdiction  basically  as  at  present. 
Would  receive  parks  in  D.C.  and  special  over- 
sight but  not  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
Indian  programs  and  over  non-military  nu- 
clear energy  and  R&D. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Same  as  H.  Res.  988,  except  would  not  re- 
ceive trade  or  legislative  review  over  tariffs 
and  customs,  interoceanic  canals,  or  over- 
sight over  Intelligence.  Would  receive  inter- 
national education. 


GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Would  retain  its  present  Jurisdiction  .  .  . 
gain  general  revenue  sharing,  and  the  Na- 
tional Archives. 


HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Keeps    Federal    elections    and    campaign 
financing. 


Retains  railroads,  the  ICC,  and  air  trans- 
portation. Would  not  gain  health  care  juris- 
diction from  Ways  and  Means.  Would  gam 
oversight  over  health  care. 


Sime  as  H  Res.  988. 


Same  as  H  Res  988. 


S.ime  as  H.  Res    1248.  except  that  respon 
sibility  placed  on  Parliamentarian. 


Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 


Same  a.s  H.  Res.  988. 


Same  as  H.  Res.  988.  except  would  not  re- 
ceive naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  4. 


Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 


Same   as  H.   Res.  988. 


Same   as   H.   Res.   988   but   keeps   federal 
elections  and  campaign  financing. 
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H.  Res.  988 — C  m. 


Committee  disbanded,  jii 
ferred  to  Government 


Isdlction  trans- 


Opera  ions 


Retains  almost  all  Its  pre 
but  loses  OCS  leasing, 


nt  jurisdiction 
holidiys  and  celebra- 


tions, and  working  conditicfis  under  public 
supply  contracts. 

Gains  specific  jurisdictio: 
nient     and     confirmation 
amendment,  as  well  as  legal 


Labor  gets  the  labor  Judls 
predeces.sor  committee.  Incl: 
and  vocational  education. 

Gains  the  non-tax  aspec 
ment  compens.ition,  post: 
service  and  work  incentive 


Retains  all  merchant  marl  le  matters  while 
lofiing  environmental  jiixl  llction,  ocean- 
ography and  the  Panama  C  nal. 

Gaiixs  International  fishii;  ;  agreements 

Committee  disl)anded.  Jui  i.<diction  trans 
ferrcd  to  Labor,  Governmen!   Operations  and 
Standards. 
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over   impeach- 
the     25th 
lervlces. 


nder 


lotion  frofn  the 
ding  n.anpower 

of  unemploy- 
servlce,    civil 
rograms. 


Retains  its  present  jurisd 
exception  of  water  quality 
parks  within  D.C. 


Retains   its  pre.';er.t  Jurisd 
Investigative  resolutions. 

Gains   Jurisdiction   over 
appeal. 


H.    Res.    1248     (Hansen    Resolution) 

INTERNAL    SECURITY 

Would  shift  Internal  security  jurisdiction 
to  Judiciary. 

JUDICIARY 

Would  gain   Internal   security;    would  not 
lose    outer    continental    shelf    minerals    and 

leasing,  nor  receive  specific  jurisdiction  over 
impeachments  or  Vice  Presidential  confirma- 
tions. 


i.ABon  (formerly  part  of  education 

AND  labor) 

Ln"3or  would  remain  part  of  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  with  labor  jurisdic- 
tion substantially  the  same.  The  committee 
would  receive  the  work  incentive  program 
(WIN)  and  working  conditions  under  public 
contr.icts,  and  lose  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital. 

MLRC'IANT  MARIiNS  AIJD  FISHEP.IES 

Would  retain  its  present  Jurisdiction  and 
receive  international  fjshing  agreements. 


POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Would  retain  its  Jurisdiction  and  receive 
the  Hatch  Act.  holidays,  population  and  dem- 
opraphy,  iutergovernment?.!  ptrsoiaiel. 
Would  lose  national  archives. 


on.      H.    Res.    1321     (Martin    Resolution) — Con. 


Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 


Same  as  H.  Res.  938. 


Same   as   H.   Res.   988,   except  would   not 
receive    non-tax    aspects    of    unemployment 

compensation. 


Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 


Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 


I'lBLIC  WORK.'l  A.ND  1 RANSPORTATION   (FORMERLY    PUBLIC  WORKS) 


ction   With   the  Same   as   II.   Res.    988,   except   Commerce 

ater  power  and  would  keep  railroads,  and  railroad  pensions 
(ICC  portion  dealing  with  railroads  and  Am- 
trak)  and  w  juI-1  retain  its  clean  water  Juris- 
diction, 

RULES 

[ction  but  loses  Loses  rlE'it   to  report  out  legislation  re- 

ferred to  another  committee  avid  not  yet  re- 
referral  and  ported  by  it.  Rules  Committee  bypass  pro- 
vision allov.i  fcpeaker  to  call  up  matters  with- 
out a  rule.  Also  loses  investigative  resolu- 
tlon.s. 


Would  not  receive  aviation  and  surface 
transportation.  Would  suffer  same  losses  as 
under  H.  Res.  98J. 


Same  ss  H.  Res.  988  (except  does  not  In- 
cl ade  related  section  coi\cerning  Rules  Juris- 
diction to  deal  with  anxendments  reported 
Uy  other  committees  which  may  encroach  on 
other  committees'  Jurisdiction). 


SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOOV      (FORMERLY     SCIENCE     AND     ASTRONAUTICS) 


Receives  almost  all  noi;-mi 
oceanography. 

Gains  special  oversight  for 
culture,  bio-medical,  military 


ot  ler 


tary  R<S:D  and 


R&D:  agri- 
and  water. 


Gains  legislative  Jurtsdicti  n  over  small 
busines.s  financial  assistance,  ind  its  role  In 
federal  procurement  and  gcjeriiment  con- 
tracts. 

Gains  federal  elections,  frjAking  a'.d  cam- 
paign financing,  and  expeni  iturcs. 


No  change  frcm  present 


arisdlctlon. 


Loses  trade,  non-tax  aspeo  s  of  health  and 
unemployment  compensatlQ  ,  general  reve- 
nue sharing,  WIN  and  rene  ;otiation. 

Gains  food  stamps. 


To  be  added  by  technical 
Torming    to    the    Congresslo: 
Impoundment  Control  Act. 


nendment  con- 
»1    Budget   and 


< 


15  exclushe,  7  nonexclusl 


Committees  limited  to  35 
Appropriations)  and  sliould 
so  far  a.s  practical. 


Members  limited  to  memb^shlp  on  one  ex- 
clusive committee. 


e  committees. 


r  embers  (except 
e  equal  in  size. 


Similar  to  H.  Res.  988,  but  would  not  re- 
ceive nuclear  energy  R&D,  oceanic  and  at- 
mospheric .sciences,  sea  prant  programs,  or 
oversigiit  over  military  R&D. 

SMALL   BUSINESS 

Would  retain  a  Select  Committee  on  Small 
B\!.siiieEs  without  any  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

STANDARDS  OF   OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

No  change  in  JurLsdiction. 


VETERANS     AFFAIRS 

Samo  ai  H.  Res.  988. 

WAYS  AND    MEANS 

Loses  general  revenue  sharing,  WTN,  re- 
negotiation and  health  care  supported  from 
general  revenues. 

BUDGET 

Language  to  create  Budget  Committee  con- 
tain in  resolution;  other  modifications  need- 
ed as  result  of  creation  of  Budget  Committee 
not  Included. 

Comtnittce  structure 
No  similar  provision. 

CorriTnittee  size 
No  similar  provision. 


Cmnniittce  viembersMp 

No  similar  provision. 

Adds  requirement  that  House  selects  com- 
mittees from  nominations  submitted  by 
party  caucuses. 


Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 


Sr.me  as  H.  Res.  988. 


Would  not  receive  federal  elections  or  cam- 
paign financing  as  under  H.  Res.  988;  would 
receive  franking. 

Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 

Loses  trade,  general  revenue  shaalng,  WIN, 
renegotiation. 

Gains  food  stamps. 


Contained  In  H.  Res.  1321  as  established 
by  Budget  Act  of  1974.  Not  In  H.  Res.  988 
since  Budget  Act  approved  after  H.  Res.  988 
was  reported. 

Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 

Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 


Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 
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H.  Res.  988 — Con. 


Expresses  sense  of  House  that  Members 
should  be  able  to  continue  serving  on  an  ex- 
clusive committee  they  now  serve,  even  U 
size  would  temporarily  be  more  than  35,  or 
should  be  able  to  follow  Jurisdiction  to  an- 
otlier  committee. 


No  similar  provision. 


Speaker  to  refer  bills  to  more  than  one 
committee  jointly,  in  parts,  or  sequentially; 
or  to  ad  hoc  conunittee  with  approval  of  the 
House. 

Allows  Speaker  to  request  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  refer;  allows  appeals  to  Rules  Com- 
mittee over  Speaker  referrals;  allows  final 
appeals  to  House;  allows  point  of  order 
against  amendments  based  on  lack  of  com- 
mittee  jurisdiction. 

Requires  factual  description  up  to  100 
words  to  accompany  bills  Introduced,  to  be 
printed  on  first  page  and  In  Record. 

Each  committee  (except  Appropriations), 
would  be  required  to  create  an  oversight 
subcommittee. 

Committees  would  Include  in  reports  on 
legislation  any  timely  Government  Opera- 
tions and  oversight  subcommittee  findings 
and  recommendations. 

Government  Operations  may  offer  privi- 
leged amendments  on  legislation  where  Us 
findings  and  recommendations  are  included 
la  report  on  legislation. 

Increases  permanent  commlUce  profes- 
sional staff  from  6  to  18,  clerical  stsff  from 
6  to  12,  and  provides  that  one-third  the 
statutory  staff  may  be  appointed  by  the 
minority.  One-third  of  the  funds  for  inves- 
tigative staff  would  also  be  reserved  for 
minority. 

Requires  majority  of  House  conferees  be 
those  who  support  House  position,  as  de- 
termined on  principal  Issues  in  disagreement. 


No  siniilar  provision. 


Bans  proxy  voting  in  coniinittces  and  sub- 
committees. 

Creates  2  Commissions  with  specific  man- 
dates for  the  study  of  House  needs  for  In- 
formation and  for  Administrative  Services 
and  Facilities. 


Creates  a  procedure  to  link  authorizatioiis 
and  appropriations  to  program  data. 

Subpena  po-ver  re'.ai.icd  for  Approprin- 
tlons.  Government  Operations,  and  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  as  at  present. 


Provides  procedures  for  c^.rly  orjjanization 
after  election  during  period  Nov.  15  to  Dec. 
20. 


H.    Res.    1248    (Hansen   Resoltjtion) — Con.     H.   Res.    1321    (Martin    Resolution) — Con. 
Transitional  provisions 
No  similar  provision.  Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 


Subcommittees 
Requires  committees  with  membership  of 
over  15  to  establish  4  subcommittees. 
Bill  referral 
Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 


No  sinvilar  provisions. 


Requires  description  not  over  100  words 
prepared  after  Introduction,  to  be  printed  In 
Record  and  Digest  of  Public  Bills. 

Oversight 
No  ilmi'ar  provision. 

Permits  a  Finmnary  of  Government  Opera- 
licns  findings  in  report. 


Nc  simHar  provision. 


Sta.^.ng 

CJ'iti:i;;es  prvscnt  practice  of  very  small 
professional  staffing  with  bvUk  of  funds  com- 
ing for  staff  via  House  Administration  in- 
vestigative resolutions;  would  provide  each 
subcommittee  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  a  staff  position  (up  to  $27,000) 
for  up  to  6  subcommittees  per  committee. 
Conferences 

Requires  majority  of  conferees  support 
House  position,  but  omits  stipulation  that 
supporters  be  determined  on  principal  issues 
in  alsagreement. 

Pro'ides  that  Resident  Commissioners  and 
Delegates  may  be  named  conferees. 
Proxy  voting 

Allows  proxy  voting  under  limited  circum- 
stances. 

Commissions 
Creates  a  Commission  on  Information  and 
Administrative    Services    controlled    by    the 
House  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations. 

Legislative  classification  system 
Game  as  H.  Res.  988. 

Suhpcnas 
Provides  cQ!r.mittees  have  subpena  author- 
ity across-the-board  under  House  Rules.  To 
issue  subpena,  must  be  authorized  by  majori- 
ty of  committee. 

Early  oryani^aiion 
Same  as  H.  Res.  988,  except  perlcd  for  early 
organization  meetings  would  be  between  Dec. 
1  to  Dec.  20. 


Requires  committees  with  membership  ol 
over  15  to  establish  3  subcommittees. 

Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 


Similar  to  H.  Res.  988,  but  leaves  out  points 
of  order  which  can  be  raised  against  amend- 
ments based  on  lack  of  committee  Jurisdic- 
tion. 


Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 

Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 
Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 

Same  as  H.  Res.  983. 

Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 


Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 


No  similar  provision. 


Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 


Same  as  Hansen. 


Same  as  H.  Res.  988. 


Adopts  H.  Res.  1248  approach,  adds  require- 
ment tliat  chairman  or  committee  designee 
must  sign. 


Same  as  K.  Res.  983. 


The  CH.^IRMAN.  The  Chair  nrw  rcc- 
o.?niz3s  the  gentlcnir,n  from  Nci:r?.=;ka 
'Mr.  K.'.RTiNt. 

M:'.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolutions  which 
tliis  committee  are  considerin  r  today  are 
probably  of  greater  signi.f:c.tnce  and 
tnore  .mportance  than  anything  that  the 
?3d  Congress  has  done  or  accomplished, 
CXX 2078— Part  25 


except  perhaps  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
work  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  legisla- 
tion v.-hlch  estr.blishcd  a  budget  commit- 
tee to  set  up  a  legislative  budget,  versus 
the  budget  from  downtown,  in  regard  to 
fvliii-e  ex;:ei-.dltures  cf  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


Ihe  resolution  that  we  have  before 
us  is  roughly  composed  of  two  parts :  the 
jurisdictional  realinement  of  committees 
and  the  nonjurisdictional  sections.  I  am 
not  going  into  all  the  details  of  the  jui-is- 
dictional  realinement.  That  will  be  han- 
dled by  another  speaker  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  in  a  few 
moment'5. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself,  how- 
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ever,  for  just  a  moment,  to  one  jurisdic- 
tional change  that  has  bee  proposed  in 
House  Resolution  988  and  i  vlth  which  I 
agree,  and  which  has  brcnght  forth  a 
great  deal  of  comment,  at  ftast  from  the 
\\itnesses  who  appeared  beffl)re  the  Rules 
Committee  in  the  last  ^  years,  and 
that  is  concerning  the  woposed  new 
Committee  on  Energy*  and  invironment. 
It  is  pretty  much  the  pre  ent  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Commii  ;ee. 

The  last  time  that  the  K  mse  was  re- 
organized was  in  1946,  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  Energy  and  jnvironment 
were  not  a  problem.  It  was  r  >t  a  national 
problem  at  that  time.  At  cast,  it  was 
not  recognized  as  such.  Th  i  space  pro- 
gram was  not  recognized.  W(  had  no  Ink- 
ling of  atomic  energj'  and  he  develop- 
ments in  this  field. 

As  a  consequence,  we  n<  w  find  our- 
having  set  up  any  jurisdic  ion  in  1946 
because  we  were  not  aware  3f  the  prob- 
lems at  that  time — we  nc  v  find  our- 
selves with  at  leEist  a  dojen  different 
committees  of  the  House  cmiming  some 
sort  of  jurisdiction  over  enlrgy  environ- 
ment problems.  We  in  the  I^es  Commit- 
tee, particularly,  are  aware«)f  this  prob- 
lem, not  only  in  this  arealbut  in  other 
areas  because  of  conflict  ifetween  com- 
mittees in  regard  to  who  haj  jurisdiction. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  fhe  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  remark  of  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  in  addresang  the  Eco- 
nomic Conference  on  Satumay  morning, 
in  which  he  called  for  a  "niional  energy 
policy."  Shortly  thereafter  after  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  spoke  and  made  that 
statement.  President  Ford  jmdressed  the 
conference,  and  President  Fmd  called  for 
a  "coherent  national  energwplan." 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  of  tli ;  leaders  of 
our  great  parties  in  this  cd  intry  called 
for  concentrating  on  this  gi  >at  problem 
which  exists  today  and  wh  ch  must  be 
solved  in  the  interest  of  o  r  taxpayers 
and  of  our  economy  in  luti  re  years.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  that ;  ve  set  up  a 
committee  in  regard  to  ene  gy  and  en- 
vironment to  which  these  p  oblems  can 
be  addressed. 

In  regard  to  transitiona  provisions, 
which  was  brought  up  by  th  gentleman 
from  Texas  in  the  coUoqu  ;  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  Select 
Committee  recommends  tha  any  Mem- 
ber— I  am  reading  from  th  report — of 
the  93d  Congress  who  serve  on  two  or 
more  committees  considered  as  exclusive 
under  the  select  committee  s  proposals 
should  be  permitted  to  reta  n  member- 
ship on  whichever  committ  e  he  or  she 
chooses.  Temporary  deviatic  is  would  be 
allowed  from  the  recomme  ded  size  of 
exclusive  committees  of  35  i  lembers  ex- 
cept for  Appropriations. 

And,  second,  any  Member  who  served 
during  the  93d  Congress  on  he  commit- 
tee, a  significant  portion  of  those  juris- 
diction is  transferred  to  anot  ler  commit- 
tee, should  be  permitted  to  j(  in  the  other 
committee  if  he  or  she  choog  ;s. 

In  the  transfer,  recognitii  ti  should  be 
given  to  the  length  of  the  M«  nber's  serv- 
ice on  the  former  committee^  as  well  as  in 
the  House,  and  any  form*  r  status  as 
chairman  or  ranking  minor  ty  member. 

It  has  been  charged,  inco  rectly,  that 
all  committees  would  have  to  have  35 
members.  This  is  completely  :  illacious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolut  >n  provides. 


except  for  the  Appropriation  Committee, 
that  the  committee  shall  have  not  more 
than  35  members. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
could  still  have  25;  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  15:  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  12.  It  does  not  state 
that  the  committee  must  have  35  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Does  it  not  also  say  that 
they  shall  be  of  equal  size? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  do  not 
have  the  resolution  in  front  of  me.  I 
did  not  bring  it  before  me,  but  I  am  read- 
ing from  a  summary  of  the  resolution, 
and  I  believe  that  is  correct.  It  states: 
"Not  more  than  35  members." 

Mr.  O'HARA.  On  page  405  of  this  re- 
port, page  39  of  the  bill,  it  states: 

Insofar  a.s  practicable  the  standir.g  com- 
mittees shall  be  of  equal  size. 

Ahead  of  it  it  says: 

No  standing  committee  .  .  .  shall  have 
more  than  35  members. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is  cor- 
rect. It  says:  "Not  more  than  35,"  as  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  explained.  That 
means  not  more  than  35  members,  but 
it  does  not  say  that  every  committee  has 
to  have  35  members. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  It  says  that  they  shall  be 
of  equal  size. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  Select  Committee  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  the  Committee 
on  Standards  for  Official  Conduct  and 
other  committees  which  do  not  have 
that  number  of  members  continue  to 
operate  with  the  same  number. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  for  a  moment  in 
regard  to  another  nonjurisdictional 
area  of  the  Select  Committee's  report, 
and  that  is  in  regard  to  oversight. 

Every  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  in  this  regard,  in 
tlie  nonjurisdictional  areas,  came  about 
after  listening  very,  very  carefully  to  all 
the  witnesses,  the  Members  of  the  House 
themselves,  the  outside  witnesses  from 
the  labor  organizations,  from  business 
and  management,  from  the  academic 
world,  and  from  additional  papers  and 
testimony  from  other  House  Members 
later  on.  It  was  pointed  out  time  and 
time  again  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  our  committee  structure  was  not 
functioning  properly  in  regard  to  over- 
sight, in  regard  to  following  up  programs 
that  had  been  enacted  by  the  Congress 
to  see  how  the  programs  are  operating 
downtown,  whether  or  not  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
whether  they  should  be  expanded, 
whether  they  should  be  contracted,  or 
done  away  with. 

The  committees  literally  fall  on  their 
face  in  this  area,  and  it  was  emphasized 
time  and  time  again,  that  every  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  except  for  Appropria- 
tions, should  have  at  least  one  subcom- 
mittee to  function  in  the  area  of 
oversight.  Also,  we  greatly  strengthened 
Government  Operations  in  regard  to 
oversight. 

In  regard  to  staffing,  it  was  also 
brought  out  time  and  time  again  that 


our  committees  did  not  have  sufficient 
professional  staffs  with  which  to  do  an 
adequate  job.  Therefore,  after  a  great 
deal  of  deliberation,  thought,  and  dis- 
cussion among  the  Members  of  the  Select 
Committee,  we  have  recommended  that 
the  professional  staff  of  our  committees 
be  increased  from  6  to  18  and  the  clerical 
staff,  from  6  to  12.  with  the  minority 
having  one-tliird  of  the  entire  staff. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  will  be 
plad  to  yield  briefly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  my-- 
self  2  additional  minutes  and  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  honor  of  being  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics.  I 
think  we  have  a  great  staff. 

Of  that  staff.  I  know  the  politics  of 
only  one  man.  and  that  Is  the  staff  direc- 
tor. On  the  day  he  was  hired,  he  came 
into  my  office  and  said:  "There  is  some- 
thmg  you  ought  to  know  before  you  hire 
me. "  He  said.  "I  am  a  registered  Re- 
publican." 

There  is  not  any  other  member  of  that 
staff,  that  I  know  of,  who  has  ever  asked 
or  tried  to  find  out  the  politics  of  other 
staff  members.  How  would  the  gentleman 
divide  that  up  or  work  it  out? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  would  be  up  to  the  gentleman's 
committee  and  in  the  framework  of  the 
agreement  between  the  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  committee  as  to 
how  this  would  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  mandatory? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  would 
be  sometliing  for  the  committee  itself  to 
work  out. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  But  it  is  not  mandatory 
in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  As  it  is 
written,  yes.  it  is,  that  the  minority  have 
one-third  of  the  staff  funds,  if  they  so 
desire. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  provision  is  wrong.  I  say  that  it  does 
the  committees  a  great  disservice.  There 
has  never  been  any  politics  in  this  com- 
mittee, and  there  never  have  been  any 
in  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
To  make  this  provision  mandatoi-y  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  might  be  incorrect  in  my  state- 
ment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
minority  does  not  want  a  partisan  staff, 
it  does  not  have  to  ask  for  it.  They  can 
have  a  staff  that  is  completely  nonparti- 
san. If  a  majority  of  the  minority  asks 
for  a  share  of  the  staff,  then  it  would  be 
required  that  the  majority  let  them  have 
it. 

However,  there  is  no  compulsion  on 
the  minority  to  demand  a  staff.  Obvi- 
ously that  is  the  situation  that  prevails 
in  the  gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   Wisconsin. 

Ml-.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  resolution,  as 
found  on  pages  C5  and  66.  It  says  on  page 
65,  ns  follows: 

"The  minority  party  on  any  such 
standing  committee  is  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  such  minoriiy, 
*   *   *"  and  so  fortii. 

On  page  66  of  the  resolution,  it  says: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph ( 1 ) .  a  conuKittee  may  employ  non- 
partisan staff,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
committee  staff  designated  exclusively  for 
the  majority  or  minority  party  •  •  •. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
quite  clear  to  this  committee,  and  specifi- 
cally to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  that 
it  is  not  a  mandatory  requirement,  and 
that  in  fact  there  are  staffs — the  staffs 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, and  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services  are  two  that  come  to  mind  with 
which  we  dealt — that  are  not  divided 
along  partisan  lines.  They  are  nonparti- 
san staffs,  by  agreement  between  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority. 

So  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  would  not  in  any  way  read  the 
requirements  of  H.  Res.  938  as  mandating 
a  requirement  on  his  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
to  have  a  majority  staff  and  a  minority 
staff.  They  do  not  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  will  yield 
very  briefly.  I  would  like  to  have  time  to 
complete  my  statement,  however. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  an  additional  2  min- 
utes, and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
ply to  the  gentleman  from  Wii,consin  and 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  that  since  I  have  been  chair- 
man of  my  committee,  I  have  never  asked 
any  man  I  have  brought  in  as  to  what 
his  politics  is.  I  have  asked  if  they  are 
competent  and  if  they  will  serve  both 
parties. 

I  think,  as  t'ne  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  said,  if  we  divide  tliis  up  and  do  this 
on  the  basis  of  politics,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  split  in  oui*  committees,  and  that 
will  never  work. 

I  have  never  had  one  complaint  from 
the  minority  members  on  my  committee, 
not  one  complaint  from  any  member.  I 
have  had  compliments  at  all  times  for 
all  the  staffs  we  have  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  making 
a  political  issue  to  our  committees  that 
ought  not  to  be  there.  The  gentleman 
talks  about  reform,  but  in  this  way  we 
are  going  to  take  us  back  a  himdred  years 
ir  we  do  this. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  There  is 
another  point  I  would  like  to  make.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  nonjuris- 
dictional areas  of  the  organization  of  the 
House. 
The  select  committee  reports  a  provi- 


sion, with  the  approval  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  majority  and  the  minority  lead- 
ers, that  the  leaders  may  call  the  newly 
elected  and  reelected  Members  of  the 
House  back  sometime  between  Novem- 
ber 15  and  December  20  for  earli'  organi- 
zation on  a  party  basis. 

This  is  tremendously  important.  It  is 
done  to  speed  up  the  work  of  the  House 
by  at  least  60  days,  in  getting  underway 
in  the  new  Congress.  The  Hansen  com- 
mittee recommended  from  Decern "oer  I 
until  December  20.  This  was  at  first 
considered  by  the  select  committee,  but 
it  was  called  to  our  attention  by  one  of 
the  Democrats  on  the  select  committee 
tliat  their  party  is  going  to  have  in  the 
off'-Presidential  election  year  a  mini- 
national  convention  in  the  first  week  of 
December. 

So  in  deference  to  that,  we  extended 
the  date  and  made  it  between  Novem- 
ber 15  and  December  20,  rather  than  the 
December  1  date,  as  included  in  the  Han- 
.'^en  committee  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myseif  I  additional  minute. 
Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
further  discussion  and  debate  on  this  is- 
sue other  Members  will  go  into  detail 
on  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee.  I 
intend  also  to  go  into  some  of  the  details 
of  House  Resolution  1321,  a  resolution 
which  I  have  introduced  as  a  compro- 
mise between  the  resolution  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  and  the  Hansen  commit- 
tee resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  very  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen)  which  is  all  she  has  requested 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  yield  to 
Mie  for  one  question,  and  then  I  will  try 
to  keep  my  mouth  shut? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last 
gentleman  who  spoke  mentioned  over- 
sight. I  think  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant responsibilities  of  every  com- 
mittee of  this  Congress  is  oversight.  I 
think  we  have  a  number  that  do  not  do 
their  job.  but  in  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  the  committee 
staff  does  10  times  the  work  they  do 
olhenvi.se  on  cversight,  and  the  same  is 
true  with  the  Veterans  Committee.  I  do 
not  believe  we  need  to  have  such  an  over- 
sight committee  to  do  our  work  on  over- 
sight. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  ? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  WasliingUm.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
der Hotise  Resolution  988  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  is  not  only 
given  the  oversight  authority  over  all 
of  the  committees  of  the  House,  but  it 
is  mandated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
to  come  jn  with  a  com.mittee  report  upon 
what  the  ether  committees  are  doing 
or  going  to  do  on  overseeing.  So.  if  t)iey 
o'o  that  it  will  become  the  mcst  hated 
committee  in  the  House. 

Just  imagine  me  going  to  any  com- 
mittee or  committee  chairman  of  the 
House,  and  saying  that  I  want  to  look 


into  what  they  are  doing  on  oversight. 
And  also  I  want  to  have  a  right,  which 
is  given  imder  House  Resolution  988,  to 
have  their  agenda  for  the  year.  I  also 
want  to  be  given  the  right  to  put  my  rec- 
ommendation in  their  repwrt  on  legisla- 
tion. I  also  want  to  have  the  right  to 
have  my  amendments — and  listen  to 
this — to  have  my  amendments  given 
priority  over  all  of  the  other  Membeis 
of  the  Hou.se,  when  it  comes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

Now.  that  is  what  it  is.  and  I  will 
stand  on  this.  I  have  h.ad  it  analyzed 
very  carefully.  That  'is  what  it  does  on 
oversight.  They  have  a  proposal  on  over- 
sight, and  they  are  trjing  to  create  a 
situation  that  if  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  tries  to  do  what  the 
Boiling  resolution  tells  it  to  do  it  will 
as  I  said  become  the  most  hated  com- 
mittee in  the  House,  and  I  will  not  be 
here  to  be  the  hated  chairman  of  that 
most-hated  committee  in  the  Hoase. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quoinim  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  "Si  ill 
count. 

Sevenly-cight  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORUM    CALL    V.'iCATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen)  is  now  recognized,  and 
the  gentlewoman  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  get  something  clear  in  my  mind.  As  I 
understand  the  matter  now,  the  over- 
sight jurisdiction  will  be  taken  away 
from  the  legislative  subcommittees  of  a 
committee  and  all  the  oversight  will  be 
put  into  one  oversight  subcommittee. 
Does  anyone  in  this  Hou^e  believe  we  ever 
would  have  had  a  reform  of  pensions  if 
this  had  been  the  situation?  My  com- 
mittee studied  7  years  formally  and  4 
years  infoi-mally  and  it  has  brought  re- 
lief in  the  matter  of  pensions  with  this 
legLslation  to  the  workers  of  America  and 
the  executives  of  this  country'.  Does  any- 
one believe  that  imder  the  proposed  sys- 
tem the  subcommittee  on  oversight  could 
take  over  all  the  issues  that  have  come 
before  the  most  controversial  committee 
in  this  Conrrress,  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor, and  could  take  those  issues  on  wages 
and  rension  reforms  and  hourly  pav  and 
all  the  dozens  of  other  jurisdictional 
questions  in  this  matter  and  handle  that 
r.cieouately  ;> 

The  con.sumption  of  time  in  the  com- 
mittee on  oversight  is  just  exactly  as  the 
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gentleman  from  Texas  haf  £ 
most  serious  part  and  it 
of  much  of  our  legislatio;  . 
when  the  Congress  exerc  >ed  the  over- 
sight authority  through  i  5  subcommit- 
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said.  It  is  the  1248  is  a  product  of  many  minds,  and  is 

s  at  the  seat  a  bill  which  will  add  to  the  quality  of 

.  It  was  only  this  House  discussion. 

Without   question.   House   Resolution 
1248  also  reflects  the  diligent  work  of  the 

tees  that  we  started  to  mc  e  forward  on  Select  Committee  on  Committees    The 

legislation  that  had  been    >ing  back  for  basic  research  and  findings  of  the  Select 

a  long  time  because  ther    was  no  way  Committee  are  part  and  parcel  of  our 

to  tackle  it.  conclusions. 

Oversight  io  not  only  (  ler.sight  over  i  would  like  to  commend  the  splendid 

the  departments  that  ha^  ;  .jurisdiction  leadership  in  this  field  of  the  gentleman 

but  It  IS  also  oversight  de  iling  with  all  from  Missouri   (Mr.  Bolling"     He  and 

the  matters  and  methods  h  ■  which  legis-  his  members  laid   the   groundwork  for 

lation  is  dealt  with  and  (fi  all  matters  meaningful  improvements  and  provided  a 


which  come  before  this  Ho  ise 

Does  the  Hansen  comm  ttce  proposal 
have  anything  along  ih£  ;  line  in  its 
provisions? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wat  lington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentlem  n  will  yield, 
may  I  say  this  is  one  of  i  the  sharpest 
contrasts  in  our  report.  1  he  so-called 
Hansen  committee  and  I  realize  that 
oversight  is  necessaiT.  but  we  feel  that 
within  the  standing  legisl^  ;ive  commit 


an  oversight 

!  Libcommittee 

jurisdiction 

lit  responsi- 

one  further 


tees  there  should  be  either 
.'subcommittee     or     the 
charged     with     legislative 
should  be  given  that  oversi 
bility. 

In  addition,  we  provide 
step,  that  the  chairman  of  Ihe  Commit 
tee  on  Government  Operatid  is  or  his  des- 
ignate should  come  to  the  I hairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  d  r  the  chair- 
man of  the  oversight  subco  iniittee  and 
work  out  a  program  for  ovi  rsight  to  be 
done  by  the  Committee  on  \  jovernment 
Operations,  if  it  is  mutually  Igreed  upon. 

We  think  in  this  way  waifeel  to  put 
that  impact  on  one  committle  alone  and 
that  we  do  make  our  committees  more 
responsible.  1 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  g  ntlewoman 
very  kindly.  With  the  pro  ision,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  oversight  i  uthority  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and!  Means  and 
the  oversight  authority  of  o  ir  subcom- 
mittee combined  to  iron  out  t  .obably  the 
most  difiScult  problem  of  thei  entire  ses- 
sion of  this  year,  that  is  1  le  pension 
reform. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  WaslAigton.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first,  I  would  life  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  those  fcoauthors  of 
House  Resolution  1248,  ^#licll  will  be 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  Bouse  Resolu- 
tion 988.  I 

At  the  direction  of  thfe  Democratic 
Caucus,  members  of  the  toaucus  Com- 
mittee on  Organization.  Study  and  Re- 
view worked  extremely  liard  and  in  a 
relatively  short  time  to  feview  House 
Resolution  988  and  to  preisare  our  alter- 
nate draft.  House  Resolution  1248. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  members  who 
views  the  Democratic  paiticipation  as 
subversive.  I  think  it  is  etitirely  proper 
for  all  Members  of  this  House  to  dis- 
cuss and  participate  in  di^ussions  rela- 
tive to  any  bill  before  tfie  House.  It 
makes  for  a  more  knowledgeable  debate. 

Members  of  our  cauciis  committee 
talked  personally  with  ir^eresled  col- 
leagues and  carried  theie  impressions 
into  our  deliberations.  Eai'|j'  in  our  re- 
view we  solicited  comment.^  and  sugges- 
tions from  all  Democratic  Jiembers  and 
had  communications  from  cfizens  of  peo- 
ple who  represent  the  g^ieral  public. 
Some  of  these  were  groups  fend  some  in- 
dividuals. As  a  result,  Hou|e  Resolution 


hearing  lecord  of  excellence.  Because 
there  is  a  disagreement  among  Members 
does  not  signify  that  this  select  commit- 
tee did  not  indeed  contribute  to  the  over- 
all knowledge  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives' operations.  The  caucus  com- 
mittee, using  this  preparatory  material 
as  a  base,  began  their  discussions  in  a 
thoughtful  and  constiiictive  way. 

As  we  approached  the  material  we  used 
two  concepts: 

First,  change  is  not  necessarily  reform : 
and 

Second,  change  to  be  effective  must  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  House,  open 
the  public  operation  of  Congress,  and  ex- 
pedite legislative  and  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. 

Even  after  we  reported  out  House  Reso- 
lution 1248 — exactly  within  the  time 
frame  which  the  caucus  allowed — the 
Committee  on  Organization,  Study  and 
Review  continued  to  evaluate  the  rule 
changes.  We  recognize  that  our  country 
is  a  rapidly  changing  society  and  that 
Congre.ss  also  must  be  dynamic:  what 
was  applicable  last  spring  may  not  be 
needed  today.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
advent  of  the  new  Budget  Committee — 
which  is  recognized  in  House  Resolution 
1248,  but  was  not  in  existence  when 
House  Resolution  988  was  introduced. 

House  Resolution  1248,  as  it  stands, 
makes  changes  which  are  true  reform.  It 
meets  the  tests  of  openness  in  Govern- 
ment and  strengthens  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. House  Resolution  1248  cer- 
tainly includes  many  of  the  valid  strong 
points  of  House  Resolution  988  such  as: 

First,  early  organization;  , 

Second,  increased  oversight: 

Third,  a  strengthening  of  committee 
s^  'tTs: 

j'ourth,  a  commission  to  study  future 
administrative  and  informational  needs 
of  Congress: 

Fifth,  the  publication  of  factual.  100- 
word  descriptions  of  bills;  and 

Sixth,  increased  flexibility  by  the 
Speaker  for  bill  assignments  allowing 
even  multiple  referral  of  legislation. 

However,  neither  of  our  committees 
came  to  grips  with  one  of  the  most  thorny 
problems  facing  Congress.  That  is  the 
matter  of  absenteeism  during  even-num- 
bered years  because  of  the  great  variance 
in  primary  election  dates  among  the 
States.  From  the  March  19  primary  in 
Illinois  to  the  October  1  primary  runoff 
in  Florida — Members  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  campaigning  for  reelection  at 
staggered  periods  of  time.  Ii  we  are  to 
truly  increase  the  efficiency  of  Congress 
during  election  years — then  this  Nation 
must  move  toward  standard  primary 
election  dates,  at  least  on  a  regional 
basis.  In  effect,  there  are  8  months  of 


every  other  year  when  it  is  entirelj*  im- 
practical to  expect  full  attendance.  If  we 
had  standard  primary  dates,  timely  re- 
cesses would  allow  Members  to  effectively 
campaign  without  detracting  from  at- 
tendance and  the  efficiency  of  the  House. 
The  very  good  and  progressive  parts  of 
House  Resolution  988 — which  are  in- 
cluded in  House  Resolution  1248 — are 
worthy  of  enactment  by  this  House,  and 
will  improve  the  operation  of  the  94tli 
and  succeeding  Congresses.  Additionally. 
House  Resolution  1248  adds  important 
new  procedural  element;-;  and  improves 
upon  several  aspects  of  House  Resolution 
988. 

As  to  committee  realinemcnt.  House 
Resolution  1243  does  not  recommend  the 
massive  and  sweeping  changes  contained 
in  House  Resolution  988.  We  believe 
strongly  that  there  must  be  continuing 
review  of  jurisdictions  and  make  changes 
when  necessary.  However,  this  must  be 
coordinated  with  the  Senate  and  care- 
fully designed  to  correspond  rationally 
with  executive  organization.  While  the 
House  certainly  has  the  power  and  right 
to  organize  in  any  fashion  it  desires — 
there  should  be  a  sense  of  rational  co- 
ordination with  the  rest  of  Government. 
Therefore,  we  have  directed  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Oper- 
ations undertake  a  study  and  report  to 
both  Houses  on  committee  jurisdiction. 
With  the  new  Budget  Committees  now 
coming  into  play,  we  feel  that  the  need 
for  stability  among  other  committees  is 
underscored.  The  94th  Congress  will  open 
with  a  budget  which  will  fund  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  15-month  "fiscal  year."  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  other  decisive  and 
mandatory  actions  provided  under  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1973. 

Beyond  question,  the  first  session  of 
the  94th  Congress  stands  to  rank  among 
the  most  tumultuous  in  history.  The 
sheer  burdens  of  meeting  and  under- 
standing the  new  obligations  of  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
will  test  the  patience  and  understanding 
of  every  Member  of  the  new  Congress. 
This  legislation  is  major  refonn  and 
deserves  an  opportunity  to  be  brought 
into  play  without  other  massive  new  ju- 
risdictional realinements.  The  timing  is 
,  poor  for  a  major  revamping  of  commit- 
tees. 

In  reviewing  committee  alinements  in 
House  Resolution  988.  I  am  puzzled  by 
the  infu.sion  of  health  into  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  One  of  the  great  is- 
sues remaining  before  this  Congress  and 
this  Nation  is  national  health  insurance. 
While  there  are  great  problems  in  health 
care  delivery,  the  greater  challenge  is  fi- 
nancing health  care.  I  believe  this  ques- 
tion will  be  prudently  solved  within  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  form  subcommittees  under 
House  Resolution  1248,  certainly  will 
ha\  e  a  subcommittee  on  health — because 
the  question  of  health  insurance  is  an 
is.sue  of  finance  and  taxation. 

Our  committee  has  taken  a  strong 
position  against  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Environment 
because  that  is  a  rase  of  throw- 
ing the  sheep  in  with  the  wolves.  This 
Nation  has  made  great  environmental 
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strides  during  the  pa.->t  decade  under  the 
liresent  alinement  of  committees.  With 
the  bulk  of  energy  decisions  being  made 
in  the  private  sector.  Congress  can  have 
only  limited  Influence  on  the  matters 
'nost  crucial  to  the  energy  needs  of  our 
Nation.  And,  as  I  listen  to  the  oil  lobby, 
they  seem  to  believe  that  tax  credits 
and  depletion  allowance  are  the  matters 
most  basic  to  their  needs.  As  for  energy 
research,  I  believe  this  Congress  had 
act«d  responsibly  and  effectively  under 
current  committee  arrangements. 

We  also  are  opposed  to  reducing  the 
jurisdiction  ai.d  fine  ability  that  now 
exists  in  our  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  Nations  of  the  world 
have  just  concluded  the  Law  of  the  Seas 
Conference  in  Caracas — seeking  global 
an.swers  to  the  challenges  and  problems 
of  the  oceans.  It  is  extremely  untimely 
for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
strike  out  in  the  other  direction — and 
virtually  destroy  the  committee  most  ex- 
perienced In  maritime  affairs  and  op- 
portunities of  the  ocean.  Also,  our  Nation 
has  the  longest  coastline  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  Our  merchant  marine, 
oceanic,  fisheries,  and  related  problems 
and  challenges  deserve  the  attention  of 
a  top-flight  committee.  Having  seen  the 
great  job  just  completed  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
as  related  to  deep  water  ports — I  am 
deeply  puzzled  by  the  Select  Committee's 
decision  to  tear  apart  such  a  fine  con- 
gressional arm. 

With  the  great  problems  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  even  the  prospect  of  a  total 
breakdown  in  U.S.  mail  deliveries — the 
time  is  improper  to  abolish  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee.  In  fact, 
under  House  Resolution  1248,  we  properly 
increase  that  committee  s  jurisdiction  to 
include  the  Hatch  Act.  holidays,  popu- 
lation and  demography,  and  intergovern- 
mental personnel. 

The  paradox  of  House  Resolution  988 
is  that  certain  subjects  are  rounded  up 
and  placed  into  a  cluster — while  existing 
committees  serving  a  common  interest 
are  ripped  apart — their  jurisdiction 
reread  across  the  ether  committees. 
There  is  rational  sense  in  developing  ex- 
pertise and  having  monolithic  commit- 
tees. However,  the  alinements  we  reach 
today  should  have  the  flexibility  to  meet 
the  rising  and  unpredictable  issues  of  to- 
morrow. Our  committee  unanimously 
agreed  that  House  Resolution  988  failed 
to  meet  that  criteria  of  flexibility.  Rather 
than  improve — it  simply  changed  juris- 
dictions and  often  for  little  apparent 
reason. 

And,  may  I  add.  Indians  and  territories 
have  no  place  in  Gtovernment  Operations. 
While  Congress'  perfonnance  in  these 
areas  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  Government  Opera- 
tions would  do  any  better. 

Also,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  moving 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  and 
the  Naval  oil  shale  reserves  away  from 
the  Armed  SeiTices  Committee.  This 
could  well  be  the  first  step  toward  open- 
ing up  those  reserves  for  use  by  Sunday 
afternoon  drivers— at  tlie  peril  of  future 
national  defense  needs. 

Of  course,  a  main  thrust  of  House 
Resolution  9S8  is  to  split  Education  and 
Labor.  Those  of  us  v^ho  pie  interested 


in  developing  the  human  resources  of  our 
Nation — and  offering  quality  education 
and  good  jobs  for  Americans — should  re- 
main steadfast  behind  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Of  course,  as  I  said.  House  Resolution 
988  effects  n-;a.ssive  changes  in  all  com- 
iniitee  jurisdictions.  House  Resolution 
1248,  under  a  test  of  logic  in  revamping, 
would  switch  fewer  jurisdictions  and  call 
for  all  future  changes  to  be  coordinated 
with  the  Senate. 

Far  le.'^s  controversial — yet  most  im- 
porta:it — are  procedural  changes  in  the 
bills. 

Our  committee  report  contains  a  24- 
pcint  i;unimary  of  procedural  changes. 
Highly  important  in  both  House  Resolu- 
tion 988  and  House  Resolution  1248  is  in- 
creased oversight — Congress  exercising 
its  power  to  review  and  look  ahead  into 
the  various  arms  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  two  bills  take  different  ap- 
proaches to  gain  that  objective — I  believe 
ours  is  clearly  superior. 

House  Resolution  988  requires  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  oversight  subcommit- 
tee in  each  standing  committee.  Our  pro- 
posal recommends  that  the  oversight  re- 
sponsibility of  the  standing  committees 
be  upgraded  but  allows  flexibility  so  that 
each  standing  committee  can  either  es- 
tablish a  special  subcommittee  or  requii-e 
each  subcommittee  to  fulfill  that  respon- 
sibility. Additionally,  each  committee 
must  have  the  power  to  subi^ena  wit- 
nesses, when  necessary. 

House  Resolution  988  requires  that 
each  committee  come  to  the  House  to  be 
granted  subpena  power  for  each  investi- 
gation or  series  of  investigations.  This 
would  substantially  reduce  the  ability  of 
committees  to  secure  information  in  a 
timely  manner  or  at  least  permit  the 
executive  branch  or  other  to  cause  a 
delay  in  the  proceedings.  We  recommend 
that  the  subpena  power  be  granted  to 
each  committee  upon  adoption  of  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  that  the  subpena 
be  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  committee. 

House  Resolution  988  recommends  that 
the  oversight  findings  of  the  oversight 
subcommittees  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  be  included  in 
any  report  on  legislation  submitted  by  a 
standing  committee  of  the  House.  Our 
committee  requires  that  a  summaiT  of 
such  findings  and  recommendations  be 
included  when  those  findings  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittee in  a  timely  fashion  to  allow  con- 
sideration during  the  committee's  delib- 
eration on  the  matter  but  does  not  permit 
use  of  this  rule  to  delay  registration. 

House  Resolution  938  grants  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  a  priv- 
ileged status  to  o.Ter  amendments  imple- 
menting the  oversight  findings  when  the 
legislation  of  oiiier  committees  was  on 
the  floor  of  the  Hou.se.  Our  bill  deletes 
this  provision. 

Our  committee  felt  that  the  legislative 
ie\  iew  functions  reconmiended  by  House 
Re.soluiion  988.  which  would  give  a  privi- 
leged stctus  to  certain  amendments  from 
other  ccmmJttoes  than  the  committee  re- 
porting the  bill,  would  result  in  so  manv 
delays  and  so  much  confi'.'^ion  as  to  offset 
ar.y  advpntage.^  and  therefore  deleted  it. 
House   R-?or.i:ion  988  givmts  .special 


over^ifcht  responsibility  to  certain  com- 
mittees v.here  jurisdictional  shifts  v.ere 
re:ommendc-d.  Our  bill  recommends  this 
procedure  and  adds  additional  special 
o\ersight  responsibility  lor  the  Interior 
Committee  with  regard  to  Indians  and 
nonmf.itary  nuclear  energy  and  R.  k  D., 
ini.luc.ii;g  disposal  of  nuclear  waste. 

Our  committee,  in  general,  attenipttd 
to  increase  tiie  power  of  the  Speaker 
while  the  Committee  on  Coinmlttees 
moved  tovNard  a  more  powerful  Rules 
Committee.  This  includes  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  Speaker,  at  his  discretion, 
to  recogni/e  the  chairman  or  a  member 
at  the  direction  of  a  committee,  to  con- 
sider any  bill  or  resolution  pending  en 
the  House  or  Union  Calendar.  In  order  to 
make  this  request,  our  rule  required  that 
a  full  committee  vote  on  bypassing  the 
Rules  Committee  be  taken  on  a  day  .scca- 
rate  from  the  day  the  bill  v.as  reported. 
The  House  certainly  should  accept  thic; 
change. 

Our  proposal  prohibits  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee from  reporting  a  rule  which  re- 
quires the  consideration  of  business  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  rule  or  which  re- 
quires the  Speaker  to  recognize  a  mem- 
ber for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  such 
business,  an  issue  ignored  by  House  Res- 
olution 988. 

House  Resolution  988  grants  to  the 
Speaker  discretionary  power  with  regard 
to  the  referral  of  legislation  to  the  vari- 
ous committees  in  the  House.  We  concur 
in  this  recommendation  but  do  not  con- 
cur v.ith  the  suggestion  that  the  Co.m- 
mittee  on  Rules  also  have  the  auihc-ity 
to  arbitrate  this  bill  referral  process.  This 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  House  and 
there  are  methods  which  have  worked. 
We  simply  strike  the  authority  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  arbitrate  jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

We  also  modify  the  restriction  of  ap- 
poiiitment  of  conferees  by  clarifying  the 
Speakers  authority.  Additionally,  v.e 
make  clear  that  the  Speaker  may  ap- 
point the  Resident  Commissioner  fiO'n 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Delegates  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam  to  any  conference  committee 
that  is  considering  legislation  repoMtd 
from  a  committee  on  which  they  serve. 

V/e  add  the  requirement  that  the 
Speaker  shall  complete  the  compiIa'vio:i 
of  the  Precedents  of  the  House  by  Ja::a- 
ary  1,  1977.  and  shall  updai.e  .such  prcc- 
dents  e-.ery  2  years  thereafter. 

In  several  places  throughout  Hoi-.'-e 
Resolution  988.  the  Com.mittee  on  Stand- 
ards 01  Official  Conduct  was  given  piivi- 
leged  status  to  deal  with  the  rigius  ol  a 
Member  to  his  or  her  seat.  There  was 
almost  a  universal  opoosition  to  this 
shift  and  we  recommend  that  thcce 
matters  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administratjo}!. 

We  recommend  that  the  rules  of  the 
House  reflect  the  current  practice  that 
elections  of  membership  to  committees 
be  based  on  nominations  submitted  by 
the  respective  party  caucuses  and  deletes 
the  requirement  of  House  Resolution  ££'3 
that  no  ma.lor  committee  except  Appro- 
priarions  should  exceed  35  members  and 
that  .t^uch  standing  committees  be  of 
ec;i!al  size.  These  matters  are  properly  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  cau:uses  and  not 
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t!;e  Rules  of  the  House  ana  dpi;eud  upon 
the  ratio  of  Republicans  S-eisus  Demo- 
crats In  the  House.  Also,  ft  was  not  felt 
that  the  Rules  Committee  fehould  be  the 
psme  size  as  other  major  cfjmmlttee'?. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  ke  added  the 
requirement  that  each  stariJing  commit- 
tee of  the  House  with  more  jhan  15  mem- 
bers must  establish  at  le|?t  four  sub- 
committees. I 

House  Resolution  983  leq^re.-,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  tliat  a  100-word  factual  description 
prepared  or  approved  by  ithe  Congi-es- 
.sional  Research  Ser\ice  aci'ompaiii'  tlus 
bill.  Tills  would  Inevitably  lead  to  delays 
in  introduction  of  bills  andicould  be  used 
to  cause  a  log  jam  at  a  crufclal  time.  We 
modify  this  requirement  so  jthat  the  sum- 
nuiry  will  be  prepared  as  *on  after  in- 
troduction as  possible  and  j^cli  summary 
shall  be  published  In  the  B^^cord  and  in 
the  Digest  of  Public  Bills.     | 

House  Resolution  988  presides  an  early 
organizational  meeting  beginning  on  or 
after  the  15th  of  Novembef,  Wo  .suggest 
this  date  be  on  or  after  t^e  1st  of  De- 
cember as  some  contested  Sections  may 
not  be  settled  by  November  IjB. 

House  Resolution  988  crc-ied  tv,  o  com- 
nu.ssions.  one  on  infonnatic4i  and  one  on 
Administrative  Services  an^  Facilities  to 
be  composed  of  both  Men^iers  of  Con- 
gress and  members  of  the  gincral  public. 
We  recommend  a  single  comiii.ssion  com- 
posed of  Members  of  the  C|ngress  to  be 
augmented  by  an  advisoo'l council  ap- 
pointed from  experts  outsidi  of  ilie  Con- 
gress. The  functions  of  thi.*!  single  com- 
mission are  substantially  siinilar  'o  the 
two  commissions  established 
Resolution  988. 

There  is  considerable  cortt  crn  about 
th.e  i.ssue  of  staffing.  Repujlicans  now 
have  about  20  percent  off  committee 
staff.s,  I  believe  that  our  long 
should  be  towai-d  fully 
staffs — such  as  exist  in  An 
and  Appropriations.  Ideolc 
and  vie^^s  should  be  rcsenc 
beis  and  tlieir  pei-sonal  stal 
tee  staffs  should  handle  i 
search  technicalities  and  sfn angcments 
for  witnes-ses  and  membei*s.  Experience 
reflects  that  wl>en  staffs  are  split  into 
ideological  propoition^  there  is  less 
haiinony  and  progress. 

Hou.se  Resolution  988  grimis  the  mi- 
noriiv  up  to  one-third  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  the  investigatin>i  reso- 
lution. We  recommend  that  in  lieu  of 
cliis  piovision  each  subcommittee  ch:^:r- 
man  and  each  ranking  minority  party 
member  be  given  the  authority  to  hire 
;ind  conipensale  one  .<;taff  pei-son.  but  this 
pro'.ision  would  apply  to  a  nia.\in-.um  ol 
.--ix  s'lbcommitTees  on  each  committee. 
Ai-clitional  staffing  would^  remain  as  in 
the  past. 

Hou.sp  Resolution  988  incion^-"';  the 
statutory  staff  members  for  committees 
rroin  6  to  18  and  increases  the  minority 
.sh:ue  from  2  io.6.  We  recommend  that 
the  rules  do  not  chantie  witli  tegaul  to 
slututury  staff. 

House  Resolution  98tt^  retonnncnds 
lltat  the  clerical  staff  be  6icrea.sed  from 
tj  lo   IJ  and  tlie  minority  receive  4  of 
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those  instead  of  1.  We  keep  the  existing 
nile. 

Some  have  argued  that  minority  staff 
members  would  then  work  solely  on  ide- 
ology and  politics  while  the  main  func- 
tions of  arraiigcments,  correspondence 
and  other  yeoman  chores  would  be  in- 
herited by  the  majority  staffers.  In  ef- 
fect, under  tliis  view,  the  minority  would 
actually  be  tlie  philosophical  majority. 

House  Resolution  1248  provides  that— 
in  addition  to  present  coimnittec  staffs — 
each  subconmiittee  chairman  and 
each  ranking  minority  member  of  some 
132  subcommittees  be  allowed  to  person- 
aUi"  liirc  a  comraitteo  staff  assistant.  Our 
committee  feels  that  much  of  the  hard 
Viork  of  the  House  Ls  performed  by  the 
subcommittees.  Therefore,  it  is  logical 
that  additional  help  be  provided  for 
these  majoi'ity  and  minority  members. 
By  simple  arithmetic,  we  fuid  that  such 
staffing  has  nearlj'  tiie  same  dollar- for- 
doUar  impact  as  the  one-third  staffing 
provisions  of  House  Eesolution  988. 

However,  our  committee  certainly 
wants  minority  Members  of  Congress  to 
have  sufficient  staff,  and  we  would  enter- 
tain complete  discussion  of  the  problem. 
Our  committee  has  an  open-minded  ap- 
proach to  developing  iinpi-ovements  to 
House  Resolution  1248  in  this  respect. 

House  Resolution  983  prohibits  proxy 
voting  by  committee  m.embers.  The  right 
of  tlie  proxy — like  the  absentee  ballot — 
is  basic  throughout  representative  de- 
mocracy. Lilcp  the  absentee  ballot — the 
mechanics  of  pro.xy  voting  must  be 
closely  guarded  and  strictly  enforced. 
But  the  plight  of  the  busy  Conpressman 
is  no  different  from  the  voting  citizen 
who  may  be  overseas  in  military  .service 
or  a  biisinessman  traveling  away  from 
home.  Any  past  abuses  do  not  justify 
abolition  of  either  the  proxy  or  the  ab- 
sentee ballot — only  better  safeguards  are 
justified,  ^^^lcn  Members  of  Congress 
vote  absentee,  it  must  be  noted  In  the 
record,  ns  our  bill  provides.  Under  teiTns 
of  our  committee  recommendation,  the 
privilege  is  carefully  defined  and  abuses 
are  only  remotely  possible.  It  is  a  fallacy 
to  believe  that — because  c  person  is  ab- 
sent— he  is  iminformed  or  indifferent. 
Quito  tlie  opposite,  often  times,  many 
who  are  so  busy  that  thr^y  are  absent 
aie  '-jr^atly  concerned,  and  may  have 
staked  out  n  thoughtful  position  long  in 
3d'  ance  of  tli"  vote.  The  proxy  is  a  basic 
privilege  of  all  Members.  To  deny  the 
proxy  denies  that  Member  an  important 
tool  in  rei^rpsenting  his  constituents  and 
hLs  views.  Tlierefore.  House  Resolution 
1248  provides  a  strictly  controlled  proxy. 

Since  House  Resolution  1248  was 
diuited  by  n  caucus  commi'tce.  we  are 
xmretognized  as  a  committee  and  are 
without  the  privilege  of  offeiintr  commit- 
tee amendments. 

HowevfT  certain  t;!rlnvcal  ron'cctions 
will  bt*  otTe!>'d  bv  niembeis  oi  our  com- 
mittee to  correct  cross  i-eferences  and 
ririn'iiig  fvxorn.  These  repre'sent  no  ."^uta- 
stani've  chHii^e  in  House  Resolution 
1248  and  si'.ould  be  considered  mcre!.\-  as 
techr.ical  amendment^.  I  am  placing 
these  technical  amendmcnt.s  in  the  Rec- 
or.i)  ;'l  ;his  ix;int. 


I  hope  the  House  will  enact  House  Res- 
olution 1248,  and  I  believe  the  94th  Con- 
gress will  be  enriched  by  this  compro- 
mised version  of  House  reform  made  pos- 
sible tlu'ough  House  Resoltition  1243. 

The  amendments  follow : 

Ai't>JDaitNTS  TO  House  ntsoLL'Ti^N  1248 

Tlie  following  aniendmeiiLs  are  teilmlcul 
correcUous.  cbttiig«^  of  Internal  cross  refer- 
ences aud  tbe  correction  of  printing  erroj.s 
that  occurred  when  H.  Res.  1348  was  Initially 
introduced.  Tlier  represent  no  substantive 
change  In  the  resolution  and  shotitd  be  con- 
sidered merely  technical  amendments. 

Oil  page  3.  line  10.  after  the  word  "siib- 
comniIttee.s"  Insert  '■,". 

On  page  3  at  the  ejid  of  line  li>  add  the 
follov. iiig:  •tlio  e.si,abli£hiueut  of  oversiiibi 
subcommittees  sliall  in  no  way  limit  the  re- 
sno.L..;bIlity  of  the  subcommittees  with  le;;- 
Islntive  Jurisdiction  from  carrjing  ont  their 
ovei-Pight  I'esponslblHtles." 

On  page  4,  lino  7,  (ttrike  the  word.s  "aloni; 
villi"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "and". 

On  page  4,  liiip  14  after  tlie  «ords  "clause 
1  ■  add  'and  3" 

Ou  page  5.  liut  i»  strike  the  uord.i  '  Eueigy 
and  Natural"  and  on  line  10  strike  the  wcij 
"Re.-ources"  .nnd  in<;ert  in  'ieu  thpieof:  "nvid 
T!'«i\!fir  Affairs". 

On  page  7.  line  1«.  strike  the  words  Vlavise 
1.  2.  3.  or  4"  and  insert  in  lieu  therer.i : 
■  clause  1,  2,  or  3". 

On  page  8.  line  22,  niter  tlie  word  au- 
ihoii/'ed"   insert   in   Uou    thereof:    ";  '. 

On  page  12.  line  17,  after  the  words  'para- 
griph  (a)  iii.d  in.sert  in  lii-u  thereof:  "r«Md 
(bi- 

On  pnye  14.  line  22.  strike  "rule  XI  '  and 
insert  in  lieu  ihere..f :  "Rule  XI.". 

On  p.ige  Vi.  line  2-!.  after  the  word  "Ap- 
proprtS' lion.s"   insert  in  lieu   thereof:   ".". 

Ou  page  24,  line  24.  after  the  word  "tlaubc" 
.^trik-   -^2;  •  and  In.iert  in  lieu  UieieoX:  "2". 

On  page  'la,  line  3.  after  the  word  "clans?  " 
.stri\e  "Ci)"  nnd  Insert  In  lieu  therenf:  '-Z" 

On  paee  2fi  strike  line  15  and  insert  in 
lieu    thereof   "ni«asure  or   matter." 

On  page  •?»  .strike  the  period  a.  tiie  c;.d 
of  iitie  3. 

Ou  pagu  52.  hne  5.  uiici  the  word  "clause" 
SI 'ike  ";2)  '■  and  in.M-rt  in  lieu  thereof:  "(2i  ". 

On  page  5'.'.  line  7,  after  Ihe  \vord  "tinv  ' 
irisert  in  lieu  thereof:  ",". 

r>'.\  pane  52.  line  9  after  llie  word  "theiv- 
in."  insert  In  llo\i  thereof  the  wv>rd  "ancr'. 

Ou  pat:e  53.  line  15.  strike  "4.  and  .*>  an'J 
::isert  In  lieu   thereof:    "and  4". 

On  pagf  5:J  strike  line  18  and  in-^eit  m 
lieu  llieieoi  the  foUowlu^:  "lo  cliiu-se  ili  iy 
refer!-eU   to   such   commiitee.s,   aa  follow.?:". 

On  page  57  strike  line  14  and  insert  in 
!'pu  thereof  the  following:  "(tither  than 
irH!'>p<^'riationt. 

'  >i\  InternatioiiHl  Pinrtiii  tnl  .iiij  Mii..-- 
lar.   orgaui?aiions!." 

On  nage  59,  line  10.  strike  "let  '  inid  ins-.-ri 
la  iioii  tliereof :  "(f  i  ". 

On  }>age  CO.  line  8.  .slnke  (f  i  '  and  in.j.'rt 
ip  1i'  t!  thereof:  "igi  '. 

Oil  papc  61.  line  1.  .strike  "'Ki"  :  nd  ii'seri 
i;:  lieu  thereof:  "ihi  ". 

On  page  62.  line  6.  .'.irikc-  "ihi"  and  iii- 
=.ert  iii  lieu  thereof:  "til". 

On  page  62.  beginninc  on  line  24.  strike 
all  that  follov  ■>  thi-ougli  line  25  and  in.stri 
in  lieu  UieiOvif:  ■\12)  Uuiied  Nations  Orga- 
nizntion.sv" 

On  p.T;e  6.S.  after  line  5,  Insert: 

"(16 1    1  fading  with   the  enemy." 

■<  17)   InU>rnational  education." 

Oil  pa«e  62.  line  16.  strike  •  lii "  and  insert 
in  lien  thereof:   "( ji  ". 

On  page  04,  lii>e  10,  strike  "(j)"  and  in- 
ocri  in  lieu  theieof:  "(k)". 

On  page  04,  line  17,  strike  ■•16.;di"  and  In- 
-.er*^^  in  lien  th?rt"f:  "Hp^  (4i". 
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On  page  64,  line  24,  strike  "16(d)"  and  In- 
sert iu  lieu  thereof:  "1  (p)  (4) ". 

On  page  66,  line  3,  strike  "(k)"  an.  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof:  "(1)". 

On  page  66,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  "Ha- 
waii, Alaska,  and". 

On  page  67,  line  23,  strike  "(1)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof:  "(m)". 

On  page  69,  line  3,  strike  "(m)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "(n)". 

On  page  70,  line  4,  insert  after  "Acade- 
mies" the  following:  ",  and  Stat©  Marl- 
time  Academies '. 

On  page  70.  line  9.  strike  "(n)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "(o)". 

On  page  71,  line  1,  strike  "(o>"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "(p)". 

On  page  72,  line  14,  strike  "(p)"  and  ln.sert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "(q)". 

On  page  73,  line  1,  strike  "(q)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "(r)". 

On  page  73,  line  23,  after  the  words  "re- 
spect to  all"  Insert  "non-mUitary". 

On  page  74.  line  3,  strike  "(r)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "(s)". 

On  page  74,  line  10,  strike  "(s)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "(t)". 

On  page  75,  line  9,  strike  "(t)"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof:  "(u)". 

On  page  76,  line  3.  strike  "(u)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof :  "  ( y ) ". 

On  page  76,  after  Hne  12.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "(8)  Tax  exempt  foundations  and 
charitable  trusts." 

On  page  76.  line  13,  strike  "8"  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof:  "9". 

On  page  84,  line  4,  strike  "seven"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof:  "two". 

On  page  86,  line  15,  after  the  word  "effec- 
tive" strike  all  that  follows  through  line  16 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "just  prior  to 
noon  on  January  3,  1S75." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  liighlight 
the  differences  between  House  Resolu- 
tion 988  and  House  Resolution  1248, 1  am 
today  inserting  in  the  Record  a  series  of 
amendments  to  House  Resolution  988 
which  would  bring  that  legislation  into 
conformity  with  House  Resolution  1248. 

With  this  publication,  each  of  these 
amendments  then  would  become  eligible 
for  consideration  as  amendments  to 
House  Resolution  988. 

While  I  am  confident  that  the  House 
will  enact  House  Resolution  1248,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  of  value  to  the  membership  to 
understand  the  areas  of  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills. 

The  amendments  follow: 
Amendments  to  House  Resolution  988 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  conform 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  reflect  only 
those  changes  made  by  the  Hansen  Resolu- 
tion: 

On  page  2,  line  12  delet«  "and  Forestry". 
•  On  page  2,  line  16  after  the  word  "chemi- 
cals,"   Insert    "education". 

Page  3  beginning  on  line  7  strike  all  that 
follows  through  line  10  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(8)  Forestry  in  general  and  forest  reserves 
other  than  those  created  from  the  public 
domain. 

"(9)  Commodities  exchanges." 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  by  restoring 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  jurisdic- 
tion over  naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  4: 

On  page  4,  line  20  strike  "reserves  1,  2, 
and  3."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  oil 
shale  reserves." 

Page  4,  line  25,  after  the  word  "disarm- 
ament" Insert  the  following:  "and  military 
dependents  education". 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  conform 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
the  Hansen  Resolution: 

Page  5,  after  line  16  Insert  the  following: 


"(8)  International  financial  and  monetary 
organizations." 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  conform 
the  Commerce  and  Health  Committee  to  the 
Hansen  Resolution: 

On  page  6  beginning  on  line  1  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  9  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(4)  Railroad  labor  and  raUroad  retire- 
ment and  employment,  except  revenue  meas- 
ures relating  thereto. 

"(5)  Civil  aeronautics. 

"(6)     Related    transportation    regulatory 
agencies. 

"(7)    Public  health  and  quarantine. 

"(8)  Health  and  health  facilities  except 
.supported  by  payroll  deductions  and  in- 
cidciing  ct.'ner  lieaith  care,  health  insurance 
and  medical  assistance  programs;  health 
service  training:  health  standards  for  drink- 
ing water:  and  biomedical  research  and 
development. 

"(9)  Consumer  affairs  and  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

"i  10)  Travel  and  tourism." 

Amends  Hcuse  Resolution  988  to  combine 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  the 
same  fashion  as  does  the  Hansen  Resolution: 

On  page  7,  line  1  after  the  word  "Educa- 
tior. '  insert  the  following:  "and  Labor". 

Page  7.  line  6.  strike  "agriculture". 

Page  7,  line  7,  strike  "colleges;". 

Page  7,  line  13,  strike  "(except  age  discrim- 
ination) ". 

Page  7,  after  line  17  Insert  the  following: 

"(9 1  Labor  and  employment  generally  In- 
cluding labor  standards,  wages  and  hours, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  pensions. 

"(10)  Employment  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities and  employment  practices  unclud- 
ing  equal  employment  j . 

"(11)  Manpower,  including  work  incentive 
programs. 

"(12)  Occupational  safety  and  health  (in- 
cluding health  and  safety  of  miners) . 

"(13)  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes. 

"(14)  Labor  statistics. 

"[\bf  Regulation  or  prevention  of  lmp>or- 
tation  of  foreign  laborers  under  contract;  the 
entry  of  goods  made  by  convicts  into  Inter- 
state commerce." 

Page  7,  line  22,  after  the  words  "respect  to" 
Insert  "domestic" 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  eliminate 
the  Energy  and  Environment  Committee: 

On  page  8  beginning  on  line  1  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  4  on  page  9. 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  conform 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  that  granted  by  the  Hansen  Reso- 
lution: 

On  page  9  beginning  on  line  20  strike  all 
that;  follows  through  line  22  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"(4)  International  education". 

On  page  10  tieginning  on  line  8  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  9  and  Insert  in  lieu 
tiiereof:  "(11)  trading  with  the  enemies." 

On  page  10,  line  14  strike  "tariffs  and  cus- 
toms administrations,  foreign  and". 

On  page  10,  line  15  strike  the  words  "mil- 
itary intelligence,"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of: "customs  administration,". 

On  page  10,  line  13  strike  "clause  3(d)" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof:  "clause  3(ci" 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  conform 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  to  that  granted  in  the  Han- 
sen Resolution: 

On  page  11  beginning  on  line  3  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  17  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"(5)  National  Archives." 

On  page  11,  line  22  strike  "clause  5(b) "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "clause  4(b)". 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  conform 
the  jurisdiction  granted  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  with  that  granted 
under  the  Hansen  Resolution: 


On  page  11  beginning  on  line  25  strike  aU 
that  follows  through  page  12,  line  20  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Appropriations  from  the  contingent 
fu;  d. 

"(2)  Auditing  and  settling  of  all  accounts 
which  mav  be  charged  to  the  contingent 
lu:id. 

"'3)  Emplcyment  of  persons  by  the  House, 
including  clerks  for  Members  and  commit- 
tees, and  reporters  of  debates. 

"i4i  Except  as  provided  In  clause  l(p)(4), 
r-.att*rs  relating  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  House  Library;  statuary  and  pic- 
tures: acceptance  or  purchase  of  works  of  art 
for  the  Capitol:  the  Botanic  Gardens:  m.in- 
agement  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  pur- 
cJir-se  o5  bcoks  and  manuscripts;  erection  of 
monuments  to  tiie  memory  of  Individuals 

"(5)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  l(p)(4), 
r.i?.tters  relating  to  the  Smithsonian  InsLi- 
tution  and  the  incorporation  of  similar  in- 
stitutions. 

"(6i  Expejiditure  of  contingent  fund  of 
the  House. 

"(7i  Matters  relating  to  printing  and  cor- 
rection of  the  Congressional  Record. 

"(8)   Measures  relating  to  accounts  of  tl 
House  generally. 

"i9i  Measures  relating  to  assignment/of 
office  space  for  Members  and  committees 

"(10)  Measures  relating  to  the  dispiisi 
tion  of  useless  executive  papers. 

"(11)  Measures  relating  to  the  election  of 
the  President,  Vice  President,  or  Members 
of  Congress;  corrupt  practices;  contes?ie'i 
elections:  credentials  and  qualifications;  and 
Federal  elections  generally. 

"(12)  Measures  relating  to  services  to  the 
Hcuse.  including  the  House  Restaurant, 
parking  facilities  and  administration  of  the 
Ho  use  Office  Buildings  and  of  the  House  wing 
of  the  Capitol. 

"!;?.)  Measures  relating  to  the  travel  o.' 
Members  of  the  House. 

I)-,  adtiiiion  to  its  legLslative  jurisdiction  tin- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  functioji 
under  clause  2(b)(1)),  the  committee  shr.'l 
have  the  function  of  performing  the  duties 
which  are  provided  for  in  clause  4(c) ." 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  conform 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
w:th  thai  granted  under  the  Hansen  Re'-c.hi- 
tlor.: 

On  page  13  beginning  on  line  20  strike  "(in- 
clud::ig  confirmation  of  Vice  Presidential 
nominees  under  the  Twenty-fifth  Amend- 
ment I ". 

Page  13.  line  23,  strike  "(12)  Impeach- 
ments" and  renumber  the  succeeding  sub- 
paragraphs accordingly. 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  establish 
a  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
v.ith  the  same  jurisdiction  as  granted  to  the 
Hansen  Resolution: 

On  page  12,  after  line  25,  msert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(Ml  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSUL.'iR  AFFAIRS,  the  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  shall  include — 

"(1)  Forest  reserves  and  national  parks 
created  from  the  public  domain. 

"(2)  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien 
ownership,  including  alien  ownership  of  min- 
eral lands. 

"!3  I  Geological  Survey. 

"(4 1  Interstate  compacts  relating  to  ap- 
portionment of  waters  for  irrigation  purposes 

"(5)  Irrigation  and  reclamation,  includi.,.,c 
v.ater  supply  for  reclamation  projects,  and 
easemen-us  of  public  lands  for  Irrigation  proi- 
ects,  and  acquisition  of  private  lands  when 
necessary  to  complete  irrigation  projects. 

"(6)  Measures  relating  to  the  care,  ed'ica- 
tion,  and  management  of  Indians,  including 
the  care  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands  and 
general  and  special  measures  relating  to 
claims  which  are  paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 
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•  ^7>  ^:easll^es  r^'lating tge»erally  to  the 
in:n;lar  possession  of  the  Raited  States,  ex- 
cept those  afferthig  the  rereuue  mid  appro- 
prmiioi'iij.  ^ 

■•:H;  Milltan-  parks  anc£  battleflelds;  u«- 
(loaal.  ceraet«riea  admliilstfred  by  the  Secre- 
tary oi'  the  Interior,  and  i>nrks  wUhln  the 
Di.'-irict  of  ColumbiH.  J 

f    "1 9)    Mmentl   laud    Inw^aiul   claims   and 
'  M.irie.s  t.icreuuder.  f 

■••I'll  Mineral  resoiivcef  ci  the  public 
taiids.  I 

"ill)    Miiiiiig  interests  ienerally. 

":t2i     Mluing    :><'hools    ^id    expcniiuouui! 

.SlBliOUd.  f 

■■(l'i>  I'euoltuin  constn^  io!i  ou  the  pub- 
lic luiida  suii  conaervatioa  ol  llic  radiiiiu 
supply  in  the  United  StatesJ 

'\H)  Presen-atiuu  ot  prehistoric  luins  and 
objects  ol  interest  on  the  public  domain. 

"(15)  Public  lauds  geiftrally,  including 
en;!'y,  easements,  and   graij^g   ttiereon. 

••(16i  Relations  of  the  Ui^lted  States  with 
the  Indians  and  the  Indiaii|trii><:s. 
In  addition  to  its  legi»laj\e  jurisdictions 
luider  the  preceding  provi&^ns  of  this  para- 
graph (and  Its  general  o^r sight  function 
under  clause  2(b)  (I)),  th^committce  i^hall 
lia'  e  the  special  oversight  functions  provided 
i'or  in  clause  3(di  with  r^peci  to  all  prc>- 
gniins  affectiii^  ludlajis  aut^noniniiitary  nu- 
clear energy  and  research  |nd  developmeni 
incUiduig  the  disposal  of  ^clear  vvaiitc." 

Amends  House  Besolutioi^9iifi  tu  tlimiuait- 
a  separ^tte  Labor  Committed 

On  page  14  beginning  oi^liue  8  ::trikL  itli 
that  foUott's  tiuough  line  9^n  page  13. 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  conliinie 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Sft-vice  Committee 
Willi  the  same  Jurisdiction  ^anie.l  iiiider  tlit- 
Ha:isen  Resolution:  | 

Page  IS,  after  line  2  niscgi.  the  following: 

"loi    Committee  on  Poi;t|Oflli:o  and  Civil 
Ser\  ice,  the  legislative  juriji 
shall  include — 

'■(  1 )  Census  and  the  collecli'-'i  of  stiitistic.s 
grneraUy. 

••(2)  AU  Federal  Civil  Scj 
Intergovernmental  personnel 

"(3)  Postal -savings  banks 

"(4)  Postal  service  generall; 
railway  mail  service,  and  nx' 
to  ocean  mall  and  pneumat 
but  excUiding  po.5t  roads. 

"(5)    Status  of  offlcers  an 
the  United  States,  incltiding 
tlon,   classification,   and   rctl 

••(6)  Hatcli  Act. 

"(7)  Holidays  and  celebrnil 

"(8)  Population  and  demoj 

.Amends  House  Resolution 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  F 
tee   with   the   same   Jvirlsdl 
tinder  the  Hansen  Resolutlo 

On  page  15  l)eglnnlng  onjtnc  10  strike  all 
that  lol'oxTS  through  line  Igon  page  10  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  ftflowlng: 

"(n)  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  legislative  jiir^fdiciion  of  which 
sliall  Include —  i 

"(H   Merchant  marine  g«icrally. 

"(2)  Oceanography  and  ^i»rlne  Affairs,  in- 
dudinp  coastal  zone  manafcment. 

■'(3)  Coast  Guard,  Incljding  lifcsavlng 
service,  lighthouses,  lightsfips,  and  ocean 
dcrell'it.'i. 

"(4)  Fisheries  and  wildlit.  including  re- 
search, rfciluralion,  refuge.^  and  conrerva- 
tion. 

"(5 1  Jfen.stires  relating  to  Ihe  regulation  of 
rommon  carriers  by  water  Ifexcept  matters 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  if  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conimla«lon)  anl  to  the  Inspec- 
tion cf  merchant  marine  v&sels.  lights  and 
si  tn-ils,  lifesaving  equlpmeiji.  and  fire  pro- 
tect loa  on  such  vessels.  I 

"(6)  Merchant  marine  offf  ers  and  seamen. 

'  (7»  Navigation  and  tl^  laws  relating 
tliereto.  Including  pilotage.  ; 

''(8)  Paoiuna  Canal  and  jthe  maiiiU-iiHiice 
and  tiperation  of  (lie  Panaijja  C.i:i;il.  invlud- 
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log  Uie  aduUnlstratlon.  sanitation,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Canal  Zone;  and  inter- 
ooeanic  canala  generally. 

"(9)  Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels 
and  small  boats. 

"(10^  Rules  and  international  arrange- 
men;.s  to  prevent  collisions  at  sea. 

"(11)  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academies  and  State  Maritln.e 
Acadeoiies. 

"(12)  Iiitei',;atioi,ftl  fishing  agreements." 

Amends  Hou^e  Resolution  98)8  to  conforni 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
niittee  to  tiie  juiisdiction  granted  imder  the 
H,.n-eu  Resolution: 

On  page  16,  beginnliifj  on  line  14.  strike 
nil  tliat  loliows  through  line  l'.»  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thertoi  tiie  I'oUowing: 

"•(31  Measures  relating  to  tl>e  conatnictlon 
or  mamteiiance  of  roads  other  than  appropri- 
ations therefor:  but  it  shall  not  be  in  order 
for  any  bill  providuig  general  legislation  in 
relation  to  roads  to  contain  any  provision 
for  any  specific  road  nor  for  any  bill  In  rela- 
t  Ion  to  a  specific  road  to  embrace  a  provision 
in  relation  to  any  other  specific  road." 

Page  17.  after  line  6  Insert  the  following: 

"t8(  Oil  and  other  pollution  of  navigable 
w  iters. 

'  i9)  Water  power. 

•  1  10)   Roads  and  the  safety  iliereof. 

••(II )  Water  transportation  subject  to  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commeno 
fomml.s.-.lon. 

"(la)  Urban  ma&s  transit. 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  conform 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
tliat  gTEUited  under  the  Hansen  Resolution: 

On  i)age  17.  beginning  on  line  14,  strike  all 
tnat  lollows  through  line  21  :nid  insert  in 
i.ou   tlieiec'l   the  following: 

"(3)  The  Committee  on  Rules  is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  ."ct  whether  or  not  the  House 
is  U\  session."' 

Amends  House  Resolution  088  to  grant  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  the  same 
Jurlhdirtlon  as  is  granted  under  the  Hansen 
RcsoUitior. : 

On  page  17  beginning  on  line  24  strike  all 
that  follows  tlirough  page  IS,  line  18,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(li  Astronantlcal  research  and  develop- 
ment. Including  resources,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities. 

'■{'J)  Bureau  of  Standards,  standardiza- 
tion of  weights  and  measures  and  the  metric 
syt  tern . 

■'(3>  National  Aeronatitlcs  and  Space 
.Adralnibtratlon. 

•■(4)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Counrii. 

"(o)    Nat  lonnl  Science  Pmuidation. 

'■(6)  Outer  space,  Inclnrtlns  e.xplorati.jn 
and  control  thereof. 

■•(7t  .Science  Scholarships. 

•■(8)   Scientific  research  and  develtipment 

"()»(  Civil  aviation  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

'•(10)  En-,  ironmental  resenrch  anddevelop- 
mei'.t. 

"(11)  All  energy  research  and  development 
except  nuclear  research  and  development. 

"il'J)   Natloral  Weather  Service. 

In  addition  to  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  Its  general  oversight  function 
under  clatuse  2(b)(1)),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  .special  oversight  ftmctlons  pro- 
vided for  in  clatise  3(e)  with  respect  to  all 
noninilitar-  research  and  development." 

Ameiids  House  Resolution  988  to  delete  tlio 
lei;lslatl'e  Jurlsdttion  of  the  Select  Com- 
mit lee  on  Small  Business: 

Oa  page  18  beginning  on  line  19  strike  all 
tliat  follow  i  through  line  4  on  page  19  and 
insert  in  lieu   thereof  the  follov.Ing: 

"(S)  The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busl- 
ueu  is  a  permanent  select  committee  of  tlie 
Hou:-e  wlthotjl  legislative  jurisdiction  except 
Ij   make    jnve.- ligations    and    report-^." 


Anicnda  Hou"e  Resolution  988  to  conform 
liie  j'lrisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  to  that  granted 
under  the  Han.sen  Resolution: 

On  page  19  beginning  on  line  17  strike  o'l 
that  follows  throui^h  line  20. 

Page  19,  line  23,  .strike  ",  and  Investiga- 
•;cii  ol   canipait;n  experditures". 

C>n  page  19.  line  25  strike  "'(61  Measun-.^ 
rr''.iti;'.i:  to  tlie  iranking  privilege. '• 

.Amends  House  Resolution  988  by  niakiiu', 
a  technical  amendment  to  tlie  VcterHiis 
Committee  jurisdiction: 

On  page  20,  ihie  5  strike  all  that  fol- 
low.-, tlie  word  •  clan^c■■  through  line  6  and 
Insert  in    lieu  thereof  ••4(d)  •'. 

Ani'.'iid.,  House  Resolution  988  to  restore 
the  Ways. «fid  Means  Committee  jurisdictk'ii 
to  that  [vaiuccl  under  the  Haii-sen  Resolu- 
tion: 

C>n  pasjc  20  beginning  on  line  22  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  16  on  page  21  and 
n-sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Customs,  collection  districts,  aii'l 
port>  of  entry  and  delivery. 

"(21  Reciprocal  trade  agreeiiients. 

•■.:l»   Revenue  measures  generally. 

'■(4)  Revenue  measures  relating  to  the 
ii'siilnr  po.s.^es.sions. 

"(5)  Tlie  bonded  debt  or  tlie  Uniiecl 
.States. 

■■(«)   I'he  deposit  of  public  moneys. 

••(7)    Transportation  of  dutiable  good.s. 

"(8)  Tax-e\emi;t  fouiiilatioas  and  char- 
itable trusts. 

•■(9)  National  social  security,  except  (Ai 
liealiii  care  and  facilitie.s  programs  that  aif 
:.iipported  from  general  revenues  as  oppo~sed 
10  payroll  deductions  and  (B)  work  incen- 
tl'e  programs." 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  Allow 
Com  mil  tees  Flexibility  In  the  Way  They  Carry 
Out  Their  Oversight  Responsibility: 

On  page  23.  line  7,  strike  the  sentence  bt- 
fili^ning  with  the  word  "Each"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  '•Each  such  com- 
mittee having  fifteen  or  more  members  shall 
establish  an  oversight  subcommittee,  or  re- 
quire its  subcommittees,  if  any,  to  cotiduci 
ovei'aiglit  in  the  area  of  their  respective  Juri->- 
diction,  to  a.!>slst  Ui  carrying  out  Its  responsi  - 
blllties  under  thts  subparagraph.  The  estab- 
lishment of  such  oversight  BuboommUtep 
shall  in  no  way  limit  the  responsibility  ol 
rubconimiilefs  with  legislative  Jurisdiction 
from  carrying  out  their  oversight  responsibil- 
ities." 

Ou  page  23.  line  21,  after  the  word  "Con- 
gresK."  lucert  "an  .ippropriate  represcnt.it Ivc 
thereof. 

Amends  HoMse  Resolution  988  to  grant  the 
.\imed  Services  Committee  special  oversighi 
over  programs  involving  education  of  mili- 
tary dependents: 

Ou  page  24,  line  13,  iivsert  after  "disarnia- 
:nent"  tlie  following:  ••and  the  eduiation  01 
military  dependents  in  fichools". 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  clariry  tlie 
.•.pcclal  oversitjht  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor: 

On  page  24.  beginning  on  line  Ifi.  .'Strike  pii 
that  follows  through  line  21  and  Insert  in 
lien  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor  sh.^11  have  the  function  of  reviewing, 
studying,  and  coordinating,  on  a  contlnuin;-: 
basis,  all  laws,  programs,  and  Covernmeni 
activities  dealing  with  or  involving  domestic 
educational  programs  and  institutions,  and 
programs  "of  student  assistance,  which  are 
vMihiii  the  Jurisdiction  of  oilier  conamii,tees." 

.\mends  House  Resolution  988  to  conform 
with  the  elimination  of  the  Energy  and  En- 
\  ironment  Committee: 

On  page  24  Ijeglnnlng  on  line  22  strike 
all  that  follows  throitgh  line  2  on  page  25 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  delete 
from   'he  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  special 
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oversight  over  foreign  and  military  Intelli- 
gence: 

On  page  25,  line  6  beginning  with  the  word 
"or^"  strike  all  that  follows  through  the  word 
••agreements."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
involving  customs  administration,  interna- 
tional financial  and  monetary  organizations, 
and  international  fishing  agreements." 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  grant  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  special 
oversight  over  nonmilitary  research  and  de- 
velopment: 

On  page  25.  line  12  after  the  word  "involv- 
ing" strike  all  that  follows  through  the  word 
■development"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•'non-military  research  and  development". 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  provide 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs special  oversight  over  Indians  and  non- 
military,  non-nuclear  energy  research  and 
development : 

On  page  25  beginning  on  line  14  strike 
all  that  follows  through  line  16  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  shall  have  the  function  of  re- 
viewing and  studying,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
all  laws,  programs,  and  government  activities 
dealing  with  Indians  and  nonmilitary  nu- 
clear energy  and  research  and  development 
Including  the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste." 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  eliminate 
the  provision  for  legislative  review  among 
committees  of  the  House : 

On  page  25  beginning  on  line  17  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  8  on  page  27  and 
renumber  the  succeeding  clauses. 

Amends  Hou.se  Resolution  988  to  delete  a 
new  point  of  order  against  a  reported  bill, 
that  being  lack  of  jurisdiction: 

On  page  30  beginning  on  line  9  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  23  and  renumber 
the  succeeding  sectloiis  accordingly. 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  eliminate 
the  authority  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
arbitrate  jurisdictional  disputes  and  also 
eliminates  the  rea.uiieme:it  that  a  100-word 
description  accompany  every  bill  upon  its 
introduction: 

On  page  33  beginnl'ig  on  line  13  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  16  and  renumber 
the  succeeding  subparagraphs  accordingly. 

On  page  35  beginning  on  line  13  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  19  on  page  38  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  After  the  introduction  in  the  House 
of  each  bill  or  resolution  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
shall  prepare  a  factual  description  of  the 
subject  Involved  therein  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  words;  such  description  .shall  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
the  Digest  of  Public  General  Bills  and  Reso- 
lutions as  soon  as  possible  after  introduc- 
tion." 

Amends  Hon.se  Resolution  988  to  delete 
the  re:;nireme;it  that  c!l  committees  have 
thirt"  five  members  and  the  requirement 
th.-.t  fifteen  members  be  exclusive  commit- 
t?-s: 

On  page  3R.  line  21  strike  "Limitation  on 
CDmmitlee  Service; ". 

On  page  39.  beginning  o:i  line  1  strike 
an  that  fonows  through  line  7  and  renumber 
the  succeeding  subparagraphs. 

On  paee  39,  beginning  on  line  19  strike 
all  that  follows  through  line  2  on  page  40. 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  require 
e.-tch  standing  committee  of  the  House  with 
more  than  fifteen  mem'oers  to  establish  at 
least  four  subcommittees: 

Pate  40,  aft;r  lir.e  2  insert  the  following: 

"(C)  Eacli  standing  committee  of  t!;e 
Ho-L'.se  of  Representatives  that  has  more  than 
fifteen  members  shall  establish  at  least  four 
subcommittees." 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Speaker  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  conferees : 


On  page  40,  line  9  after  the  word  "who" 
strike  all  that  follows  through  the  word 
"disagreement"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "generally  supported  the  House 
position  as  determined  by  the  Speaker". 

Page  40,  after  line  10  insert  the  following: 

"(f)  The  Speaker  may  appoint  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  'Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  Guam  to  any  conference 
committee  that  is  considering  legislation  re- 
ported from  a  committee  on  which  they  serve. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (j)  of 
clause  6  of  Rule  XI  (1)  there  shall  be  no 
more  than  six  standing  subcommittees  of 
each  standing  committee  of  the  House,  ex- 
cept for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  (2)  no  Member  shall  appoint  more  than 
one  staff  person  pursuant  to  such  provisions." 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  require 
all  select  and  Joint  committees  to  publish 
their  rules  in  the  Record: 

On  page  42,  line  7,  after  "year."  insert  the 
following:  "Each  select  or  joint  committee 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph unless  specifically  prohibited  by  law." 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  allow 
proxy  voting  in  committees  under  a  strictly 
worded,  tightly  controlled  authority: 

On  page  44,  line  21  strike  the  word  "pro- 
hibited". 

On  page  44.  line  24  before  the  period  in- 
sert the  following: 

■•unless  the  committee,  by  written  nle 
adopted  by  the  committee,  permits  voting  by 
proxy  and  rcq-.iires  that  the  proxy  authori- 
riition  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  designate  the 
person  who  is  to  execute  the  proxy  authori- 
j^ation.  and  s':all  be  limited  to  a  speciSo 
me:isnrj  or  matter  and  any  amendme:us  or 
motions  pertaining  thereto;  except  that  a 
member  may  authorize  a  general  proxy  only 
for  niotioiis  to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  pro- 
cedural matters.  Each  proxy  to  be  eflfective 
shall  be  signed  by  the  member  assigning  his 
vote  and  shall  contain  the  date  and  time  of 
day  that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies  may  not 
be  counted  for  a  quorum.  The  records  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  on  all  roll- 
call  votes  shall  indicate  when  a  member^s 
vote  has  been  cast  by  proxy" 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  by  dsletin:; 
the  requirement  that  witnesses  pjiy  for  the 
copy  of  their  transcript: 

On  page  48,  line  11,  delete  "upon  pavment 
of  the  cost  thereof,  a"  and  insert  iii  lieu 
thereof  "A". 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  conform 
to  the  oversight  changes  made  by  the  Han- 
sen resolution: 

On  page  49.  line  20,  delete  'of  tiie  over- 
sight subcommittee  cf  such  committee  estab- 
lished"' and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'required". 

Amends  House  Resolution  938  by  requiring 
that  a  summary  of  oversight  findings  be  in- 
serted In  a  committee  report  only  if  they 
iiave  been  submitted  in  a  timely  fashion  to 
the  legi'lative  committee: 

On  pa.^A-lO,  line  23,  after  the  word  "the" 
insert  thqjfollowing:  "a  summary  of". 

On  page  50  strike  lines  l  through  3  and 
inseit  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  •'whe'i- 
ever  such  findings  and  recommencJalions 
have  been  submitted  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittee in  a  timely  fashion  to  allow  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  such  findings  and  recom- 
mendations during  the  committee  s  delibera- 
tions on  the  measure." 

Amends  House  Resolution  C';8  by  deleting 
the  autiiority  that  the  Rule:  Committee  may 
file  at  any  time  a  reso'ution  making  In  order 
the  consideration  of  a  bill: 

On  page  51  beginning  on  line  9,  strilte  all 
that  follows  throi-gh  line  11. 

Conforms    House    Resolution    988    to    the 

Hansen    Resolution    by    deleting    from    the 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 

the  right  to  resolve  election  disputes: 

On  page  51  beginning  on  li:ic  15,  strike  all 


that  follows  through  line  17  and  Insert   in 
lieu  thereof  "other  order  of  business)  chnir^. 

On  page  60,  line  22.  strike  "the  right 
of  a  member  to  his  or  her  seat.  and". 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  grant 
each  standing  committee  of  the  House  power 
to  issue  a  subpoena  when  authorized  by  a 
majority  of  that  committee: 

On  pag^  o2,  line  23.  strike  '•paragraph  (i) 
of    this   cause    and". 

On  page  53.  beginning  on  line  14.  strike 
all  that  follows  through  line  23  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "activities,  only  when  author- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee." 

On  page  54.  beginning  on  line  3.  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  8. 

On  page  61  beginning  on  line  4.  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  8  and  renumber 
the  succeeding  clauses. 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  prohibit 
the  Rules  Committee  from  granting  a  rule 
that  requires  the  Immediate  consideration 
of  a  bill  or  resolution: 

On  page  61,  line  25,  insert  before  the  pe- 
riod  the   following: 

":  nor  .shall  It  report  any  rule  or  order 
which  shall  require  the  consideration  of  the 
business  which  is  the  subject  of  tlie  rule  or 
order  or  which  shall  require  the  Speaker  to 
recognize  a  Memijer  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing up  such  business"'. 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  delete 
the  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  from  offering  privileged 
amendments  to  in-.plerr.eni  their  oversight 
findings: 

On  pa!?e  62,  beginning  on  line  24.  strike 
all  that  follows  through  line  8  on  page  63 
and  renumber  the  succeeding  paragranh. 

.\mends  House  R'>solution  988  to  delete  the 
requirement  that  the  minority  be  provided 
upon  their  request  one-third  of  the  funds 
provided  in  each  Investigating  resolution: 

On  page  Co  beginning  on  line  18.  strike  .^11 
tlif.t  follows  through  Une  13  on  page  6(3. 

Amends  House  Resolution  98G  to  return  tlie 
numbers  of  professional  and  clerical  staff  to 
those  granted  under  the  current  Rules: 

On  page  67.  line  13  strike  "eighteen"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••six". 

On  Page  67.  line  21,  strike  "six  "  and  inset 
in  lieu  thereof  •'two". 

P.ige  69.  line  2,  strike  "twelve"  and  insert 
in  lieu  tliereof  •'six^'. 

Page  69,  line  17.  strike  "four  persons"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    'one  person'". 

Page  69.  line  19.  strike  'pcisitlons^  and  iv.- 
sert  in  lieu  thereof   •a  pcsition^'. 

Page  70.  line  1,  strike  "other  persons'^  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    •any  other  person". 

Page  71.  line  23.  strike  •seven^  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "two". 

P.tge  72.  line  16,  strike  "si;.'"  and  in.'^ert  in 
lieu  thereof    •two". 

Page  72.  line  17.  strike  'four  cr  mcre^  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •cne'^. 

Amends  House  Resolution  93C  to  provic'e 
each  ch-.irman  of  a  standing  subcommtte? 
and  each  ranking  minority  member  on  a 
standing  subcommittee  the  right  to  appoint 
one  EtaCf  person : 

On  page  73.  after  line  2.  I::sert  the  fo'l-w- 
Inf: 

"(j)  In  addition  to  the  staff  p.ppo!i.t?d 
pursuant  to  par.igraph  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
clause — 

•'(1)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House  is  r.uthorized  to  appoint  one  staff 
member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  or 
tne  subcommittee  chairman. 

"(2)  The  ranking  minority  party  member 
of  each  standing  subcommittee  on  each 
Et-inding  committee  of  the  House  shall  ap- 
point one  staff  person  who  shall  serve  at  the 
p;3a.;ure  of  tiie  ranking  minority  party  mem- 
ber. 

"(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subparr.graphs  1 1 ) 
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and  (2)  shall  be  compensated  e|t  a  rate  deter- 
n>iued  by  the  subcommittee  cb|«irman  not  to 
c\c',>ed  (A)  75  per  centum  of  |he  maximum 
0-' .i.bhslied  in  paragrapli  (c)  i)f  this  clause 
or  (B)  the  rate  paid  the  sta^  member  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subpar^rapli  (li  of 
li' is  paragraph."  i 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  paragraplis. 

Amends  House  Resolution  |88  to  cliange 
i\ic  beginning  of  the  early  orgiiizatlon  from 
November  15  to  December  1:     | 

On  page  73  beginning  on  lin^  18  strike  "the 
lifieenth  day  of  November"  And  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  first  day  of  iJecember". 

Amends  House  Resolution  %\iH  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  House  that  i%e  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Opefeitions  should 
work  to  rationalize  the  jurisiicnon  ot  the 
committees  of  both  House  and genate 

On  page  87.  line  16.  insert  jifier  the  peritid 
tiie  following:  "It  is  the  sensffi  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  thetHouse  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operationii  shotUd  worklwith  the  Sen- 
ate members  of  such  joint  coqimittee  in  an 
effort  to  rationalize  the  comm|ttie  jurisdic- 
tion between  the  Houses.  '         j. 

Amends  House  Resolution  SSB8  to  consoli- 
date the  two  commissions  cfeated  therein 
Into  a  single  commission  with  ts.senlially  the 
same  function:  | 

On  page  79  beginning  on  llge  3  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  13  c^  page  83  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"THE  HOUSE  COMMISSION  OM  INffllRMATION  AND 
FACILITIES         I 

"Sec.  403.  (al  There  shall  bff  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  CommlssioSi  on  Informa- 
tion and  Facilities  (hereinaft«|'  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Commission") .  which 
shall  be  composed  of  nine  M|mbers  of  the 
House  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  including 
the  House  Members  ot  the  Joliit  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations,  So  more  than 
hve  being  members  of  the  sitme  political 
party.  | 

"(b(  To  assist  the  Commissidii  in  carrying 
out  its  functions,  the  SpeakerlshaU  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Council  com»osed  of  si.\ 
members  as  follows:  l 

"(1 )  Two  members  who  are  remresentatives 
of  pvibltc  affairs  institutions  or  woups. 

"(2)  Two  members  who  have  dlmonstrated 
ability  in  space  utilization,  and    I 

"(3 1  Two  members  of  the  genewl  public. 
The  members  of  such  Advi.sory  djiuncil  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  dai||i'  rate  pro- 
vided by  law  for  persons  in  grade  GS-  18.  for 
each  day  actually  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  the  Commission's  functions:  «nd  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  actual  and  neifessary  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  inllieu  of  sitb- 
sistence.  f 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  funciionlof  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  thorough  Ind  complete 
study  of —  f 

( 1 )  the  Information  prohleni^of  the  House 
ol  Representatives  against  thf  background 
of  the  existing  institutions  and  fcrvices  avail- 
able to  the  House,  and  to  makssuch  recom- 
mendations with  respect  therelD  as  may  be 
appropriate,  and  f 

"(2)  with  respect  to  the  j|icilities  and 
space  requirements  of  the  Mem^rs  and  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  Including fpace  utiliza- 
tion, parking  and  the  organizwion.  respon- 
sibility, and  supervision  to  provide  adequate, 
etiicieut,  and  economical  spac|  utilization, 
and  i 

"(3)  the  staff  required  to  |proviUe  the 
Hou.se  legislative  counsel  with  me  capability 
to  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  h^n^'^crs  of  the 
Housse. 

"(d)  The  study  conducted  bylhe  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  subsection  (bBl)  shall  in- 
clude (but  need  not  be  limited*©)  — 

"(1)  House  resources  for  infi-mation,  in- 
clucUng  the  Congressional  ResArch  Service, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  mid  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment,  and  jhe  organiza- 


tional framework  that  makes  them  effective 
or  ineffective; 

"(2)  Information  management,  collection, 
and  dlssemhiation  for  the  House; 

"(3)  resources  outside  the  Congress  for 
information  and  their  utilization; 

"(4)  methods  for  setting  up  and  organiz- 
ing the  flow  of  information  from  and  to  the 
Executive; 

"i5)  experinienlal  or  pilot  approaches  to 
information  problems,  such  as  the  creaiion  of 
mechanisms  for  outside  groitps.  or  for  pool- 
ing of  resources;  and 

"(6i  the  creation  of  a  congressional  staff 
journal  or  other  process  for  communication. 

"(6)  The  Commission  shall  make  an  an- 
nual progress  report  to  the  Speaker,  and  shall 
make  such  additional  reports  as  may  appear 
appri)priate  or  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
Speaker,  incorporating  interim  and  final 
recommendations  and  drafts  of  legislation  to 
carry  out  such  recommendations.  The  final 
report  of  The  Commission  shall  be  submitted 
no  later  than  January  2,  1977.  The  study 
conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)(3) 
shall  be  completed  no  later  thaii  January  1, 
1976. 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the 
Commission  may  meet  at  such  times  and 
place.s  as  it  deems  necessary.  A  ma.iority  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  ^hall  con- 
stitute H  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

"(g)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  entitled  to  receive  actual  and 
necessary  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
'n  lieu  of  subsistence. 

"(h)  The  Commission  shall  utillce  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  to  the  maximum  extent 
pos.?ihle  and  shall  appoint  and  provide  for 
the  compensation  of  such  other  stuff  as  may 
be  ncessary  for  the  performance  of  its 
functions. 

"(1)  The  contingent  fund  of  the  Houfe  is 
made  available  to  carry  out  the  purpose.s  of 
this  .section." 

And  renumber  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly. 

TKrHNKAI.    AND     CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

TO   HoirsE   Resolution 

On  page  84.  line  8  insert  after  "form,"  the 
following:   "separately  stated,". 

On  page  88  beginning  on  line  1  strike 
"clause  6  of  Rule  X  (as  amended  by  Section 
201  of  this  resolution)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "clause  5  of  Rule  X 
(as  amended  by  Section  102  of  this  resolu- 
tion) '. 

On  pRi^e  88.  line  4  strike  "301"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "401". 

Amends  House  Document  988  to  allow  the 
Speaker  to  recognize  the  Chairman  of  a 
standing  committee  to  bring  up  a  bill  or  re.'-o- 
lution  that  has  been  reported  from  his  com- 
mittee without  going  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee: 

Page  StO.  after  line  14  insert  the  follow- 
ing : 

"Sec.  —  Rule  XVI.  clause  9,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'At 
any  time  after  the  reading  of  the  Jotirnal 
but  not  before  the  consideration  of  motions 
permitted  by  the  first  sentence  of  this  clause, 
the  Speaker  may.  in  his  discretion,  recog- 
nize the  chairman  of  a  standing  committee 
or  a  member  of  such  committee  if  either  is 
acting  at  the  direction  of  that  committee 
(such  direction  having  been  given  by  a  -sepa- 
rate vote  on  a  day  following  the  day  the 
measure  was  ordered  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee) to  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the 
purpo.se  of  considering  a  bill  or  resolution 
reported  by  the  chalrmaii's  committee  and 
on  the  House  or  Union  Calendar  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  (2)(1)(5)  of  Rule 
XI.  Such  motion  shall  specify  the  number 
of  hours,  and  the  division  and  control  of  such 
time    lor   general    deba'e   in   the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  or  resolution  to  be 
con.'^ldered  therein,  Is  not  debatable  and  may 
not  be  amended.  If  such  motion  Is  adopted, 
at  the  conclusion  of  consideration  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  bill  or  reso- 
lution specified  in  the  motion,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  to  the  bill  or  resolution.  The 
previous  question  .shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  or  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions."  " 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  author- 
ize the  Speaker  to  complete  the  Compilation 
of  Precedents  of  the  House  by  January  1, 
1977: 

Page  90,  after  line  14  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  —  The  Speaker  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  complete  the  Compilation  of  the 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives 
by  Janviary  1.  1977,  and  prepare  an  updated 
compilation  of  such  precedents  every  two 
years  thereafter.  Copies  of  the  Compilation 
of  Precedents  shall  be  printed  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  available  to  every  Member  and 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives." 

Amends  House  Resolution  988  to  conform 
the  Rules  of  the  House  to  the  current  prac- 
tice that  membership  of  committees  are 
elected  based  on  the  respective  party  nomi- 
nations: 

On  page  38.  line  25  Insert  after  the  word 
"Congress"  the  following  ",  from  nominations 
submitted  by  the  respective  party  caucuses". 

On  page  39.  line  12  after  the  word  "House" 
Insert  the  following:  "from  nominations 
submitted  by  the  majority  party  caucus," 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Resolution  1321 
has  been  introduced  as  a  separate  form 
of  revising  the  procedures  and  committee 
jurisdictions  of  the  House.  Since  this 
could  be  considered  as  an  alternative  to 
House  Resolution  1248,  I  am  today  in- 
cludmg  in  the  Record  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  House  Resolution  1321  which, 
if  enacted,  would  bring  the  two  resolu- 
tions into  agreement. 

With  this  publication,  each  of  these 
amendments  become  eligible  for  consid- 
eration as  an  amendment  to  House 
Resolution  1321  should  House  Resolution 
1321  be  introduced  as  a  substitute  for 
House  Resolution  1248  or  House  Resolu- 
tion 988. 

While  I  am  confident  that  the  House 
will  enact  House  Resolution  1248.  I  be- 
lieve the  membership  is  entitled  to  know 
the  differences  between  the  bills  and  it 
should  be  in  order  for  each  point  of  dif- 
ference to  be  considered  as  an  amend- 
ment should  House  Resolution  1321  come 
before  this  House. 

The  amendments  follow: 

Amend.ments  to  House  Rp.solution  1321 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  conform 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  reflect  only 
tho.se  changes  made  by  the  Hansen  Resolu- 
t  ion : 

On  page  2.  line  12  delete  "and  Forestry". 

On  page  2.  line  16  after  the  word  "chem- 
icals," Insert  "education". 

Page  3  beginning  on  line  7  strike  all  that 
fallows  through  line  10  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  Forestry  in  general  and  forest  re- 
serves other  than  those  created  from  the 
public  domain. 

"(9)    Commodities  exchanges." 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  by  restor- 
ing to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  Juris- 
diction over  n.ival  oil  shale  reserves; 

On   page   5,   line   4,   after   the   word    "re- 
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serves"  insert  the  following:   "and  oil  shale 
reserves". 

Page  5,  line  9  after  the  word  "disarma- 
ment" Insert  the  following:  "and  military 
dependents  education". 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  conform 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
the  Hansen  Resolution: 

Page  5,  after  line  25  Insert  the  following: 

"(8)  International  financial  and  monetary 
organizations." 

Amends  House  ResolutiJii  1321  to  con- 
form the  Commerce  and  Health  Committee 
t3  the  Han.se n  Resolution; 

On  page  7  beginning  on  line  6  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  8  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Health  and  health  facilities  except 
s-vipporied  by  payroll  deductions  and  includ- 
ing other  health  care,  health  Insurance  and 
medical  as.sistance  programs;  health  service 
training;  health  standards  for  drinking 
water;  ai'.d  biomedical  research  and  devel- 
opment." 

On  page  7  beginning  on  line  12,  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line   17. 

Amends  Hou.se  Resolution  1321  to  com- 
bine the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
In  the  same  fashion  as  does  the  Hansen 
Resolution: 

On  page  7.  line  1,  after  the  word  "Educa- 
tion" insert  the  following;   "and  Labor." 

Page  8.  line  16.  strike  "agriculture". 

Page   8,   line   17,   strike   "colleges;". 

Page  8,  line  23,  strike  "(except  age  dis- 
crimination)". 

Page  9,  after  line  3  Ijisert  the  following: 

"(9)  Labor  and  employment  generally.  In- 
cluding labor  standards,  wages  and  hours, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  pensions. 

"(10)  Employment  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities and  employment  practices  (includ- 
ing equal  employment ) . 

"(11)  Manpower,  Including  work  Incentive 
programs. 

"(12)  Occupational  safety  and  health  (In- 
cluding  health   and   safety   of   miners) . 

"(13)  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes. 

"(14)  Labor  statistics. 

"(15)  Regulation  or  prevention  of  impor- 
tation of  foreign  laborers  under  contract; 
the  entry  of  goods  made  by  convicts  into 
interstate  commerce." 

Page  9,  line  8,  after  the  words  "respect  to" 
insert  "domestic". 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  elim- 
inate the  Energy  and  Environment  Com- 
mitter: 

On  page  9,  beginning  on  line  11.  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  14  on  page  10. 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  conform 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  that  granted  by  the  Hansen 
Resolution : 

On  page  11,  beginning  on  line  5,  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  7  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof;  "(4)   International  education". 

On  page  11,  beginning  on  line  18,  strike 
all  that  follows  through  line  19  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof;  "(11)  trading  with  the 
enemies." 

On  page  12,  line  1,  strike  the  words  "mili- 
tary intelligence,"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof; 
"customs  administration,". 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  conform 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  to  that  granted  In  the  Han- 
sen Resolution: 

On  page  12  beginning  on  line  15  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  4,  page  13  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "(5)  National 
Archives." 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  conform 
the  jurisdiction  granted  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  with  that  granted 
under  the  Hansen  Resolution: 

On  page  13,  beginning  on  lie  12,  strike 
all  that  follows  through  page  14,  Hue  20, 
ajid  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(1)  Appropriations  from  the  contingent 
fund. 

"(2)  Auditing  and  settling  of  all  accounts 
Which  may  be  cliarged  to  the  contingent 
fund. 

"(3)  Employment  of  perrons  by  the  Kovtse, 
including  clerks  for  Members  and  commit- 
tees, and  reporters  of  debates. 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  l(p)  (4). 
matters  relating  to  the  Library  of  Congre.-s 
and  the  House  Library;  statutory  and  pic- 
tures; acceptance  or  purchase  of  works  of 
art  for  the  Capitol;  the  Botanic  Gardens; 
management  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 
purchase  of  books  r.nd  manv.sciipts;  erec- 
tion of  monuments  to  the  memory  of  In- 
dlvic' vials. 

"(5)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  l(p)(4), 
matters  relating  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  the  incorporation  of  similar 
institutions. 

"(6)  Expenditure  of  contingent  Tvind  of 
the  House. 

"(7)  Matters  relating  to  printing  and  cor- 
rection  of   the  Congiessional   Record. 

"(8)  Measures  relating  to  accounts  of  the 
H'.-ase  generally. 

"(9)  Measures  relatmg  to  assignment  of 
office  space  for  Members  and  committees. 

"(10)  Measures  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  useless  executive  papers. 

"(11)  Measures  relating  to  the  election  of 
the  President,  "Vice  President,  or  Members 
of  Congress;  corrupt  practices;  contested 
elections;  credentials  and  quaUfic;#tions:  and 
Federal  elections  generally. 

"(12)  Measures  relating  to  services  to  th.e 
House,  including  the  House  Restaurant, 
paiking  facilities  and  admini'-tr.,tion  of  the 
Kousa  Office  Buildings  and  of  the  Hou.se 
wing  of  the  Capitol. 

"(13)  Measures  relating  to  the  travel  of 
Members  of  the  House. 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  jurisdiction 
undt>r  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)(1),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  function  of  performing  the  duties 
which  are  provided  for  in  clause  4(c)." 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  establish 
a  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  the  same  Jurisdiction  as  granted  to  the 
Hansen  Resolution: 

On  page  14.  after  line  20  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(m)  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Afkairs. — The  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
which  shall  include — 

"(1)  Forest  reserves  and  national  parks 
created  from  the  public  domain. 

"(2)  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien 
ownership.  Including  alien  ownership  of  min- 
eral lands. 

"  ( 3 )  Geological  Survey. 

"(4)  Interstate  compacts  relating  to  ap- 
portionment of  waters  for  Irrigation  pur- 
poses. 

"(5)  Irrigation  and  reclamation.  Including 
water  supply  for  reclamation  projects,  and 
easements  of  public  lands  for  irrigation  proj- 
ects, and  acquisition  of  private  lands  when 
necessary  to  complete  Irrigation  projects. 

"(6)  Measures  relating  to  the  care,  educa- 
tion, and  management  of  Indians,  including 
the  care  and  allotment  of  Indian  lands  and 
general  and  special  measures  relating  to 
claims  which  are  paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 

"(7)  Measures  relating  generally  to  the  in- 
sular possession  of  the  United  States,  except 
those  affecting  the  revenue  and  appropria- 
tions. 

"(8)  Military  parks  an-1  battlefields;  na- 
tional cemeteries  administered  by  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  of  the  Interior,  and  parks  within  the 
District  of  Colum'oia. 

"(9)  Mineral  land  laws  and  claims  and  en- 
tries thereunder. 

"(10)  Miner.il  resources  of  the  public 
lands. 


"  ( U )  Mining  interests  generally. 

"(12)  r.Tining  schools  and  experimental 
Etalicns. 

"(13)  Petroleum  conservation  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  conservation  of  the  radium 
supply  in  the  United  States. 

"i  14)  Presenation  of  prehistoric  ruins  p.-d 
objects  of  interest  on  the  public  domain. 

"(15)  Public  lands  generally.  Including 
entiv,  easements,  and  grazing  thereon. 

"(16)  Re'.ations  of  the  United  States  vvi'h 
tlie  Irdians  and  the  Indian  tribes. 
I:i  addition  to  Its  legislative  jurisdiction  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  pnra- 
graph  (a';d  its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)(1)).  the  committee  shall 
have  the  soerial  oversight  functions  pro- 
vided for  in  clause  3ld)  with  respect  to  all 
programs  affecting  Indians  and  nonmilit.iry  • 
nucle.ar  energy  and  re;ea»-ch  and  develop- 
n^ent  including  the  disposal  of  n-.iclcar 
waste." 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  conform 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  that  gr.inted  under  the  Hansen  Reso- 
lution; 

On  pnge  15.  beginning  rn  line  15,  strike 
"(including  confirmation  of  Vice  Presidentinl 
nominees  under  the  Twenty-Fifth  Ame:^.d- 
nv;nt )  ". 

Page  15,  line  18,  strike  "(12)  Impeach- 
ments" and  renumber  the  succeeding  sub- 
paragraphs accordingly. 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  elinii- 
i-.ate  a   separate  Labor  Committee. 

On  page  16  beginning  on  line  3  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  23. 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  cortinu? 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com.mit-       « 
tee   with   the   same   jurisdiction   as   grrn^cd 
upd.^r  the  Hansen  Resolution: 

On  p.ifc  16.  beginning  on  li-.ie  24.  siriVe 
nil  that  follows  throvigh  line  16  on  page  37 
aid  Insert  i;i  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(n)  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  a'  d 
Fibhsries,  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
which  shall  Include — 

"il)   ^Terchant  marine  generally. 

"(2)  Oceanography  and  Marine  Affair?,  in- 
cluding coastal  zone  management. 

"(3)  Coast  Guard,  including  lifesaving 
ser\'ice,  lighthouses,  lightships,  and  ocer;n 
derelicts. 

"(4)  Fisheries  and  wildlife.  Including  re- 
searclL  restoration,  refuges,  and  conserva- 
tion. 

"(5|  Measures  relating  to  the  regnlatior.  o: 
common  c:irrlers  by  water  (except  rnattei-. 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstat? 
Commerce  Commission)  and  to  the  Inspec- 
tion of  merchant  marine  vessels,  lights  an-l 
signals,  lifesaving  equipment,  and  fire  pro- 
tection on  such  vessels. 

"(6)  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seamrn. 

"(7)  Navigation  and  the  laws  relating 
thereto,  including  pilotage. 

"(8)  Panama  Canal  and  the  maintenance 
f-nd  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Inclnd- 
Ing  the  administration,  sanitation,  and  gov- 
er:ment  of  the  Canal  Zone;  and  the  liiter- 
ooeanic  canals  generally. 

"(9)  Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels 
and  small  boats. 

"(10)  Rules  and  international  arrange- 
ments to  prevent  collisions  at  sea. 

"(11)  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 
Merchant  M.-'.rlne  Academies  and  State  M:.ri- 
time  Academies. 

"(12)    International    fishing   agreements." 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  con- 
tinue the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee with  the  same  Jurisdiction  granted 
under  the  Hansen  Resolution: 

Page  17,  after  line  16  Insert  the  following: 

"(o)  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  which 
shall  include — 

•'(1)  Census  and  the  collection  of  statis- 
tl:s  generally. 
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\e  followine: 
o;  naviguble 


Jibject  to  lUe 
Commerce 

to  conform 

ommlttee  to 

Resolution : 


1^)  All  Federal  Civil  Servpe.  including 
intergovernmental  personnel. 

•■i 31  Postal-savings  banks,      i 

••i4)  Postal  service  generaly,  including 
the  railway  mall  service,  and  Jneasures  re- 
h>.ii..(4  to  ocer.n  mail  and  pri  iim.itic-tube 
.srriiLc;  biu;  excluding  post  road  >. 

"(5 1  Status  of  officers  and  mployees  ol 
the  U!uted  States,  including  tl  eir  compen- 
.-  .tion.   clHKsiflcaiion.  and   retir  mrnt. 

••,fi)  Hatch  Act. 

•  7i  Holidays  and  celebration! 
i8i  Population  and  demograj  iiy." 

Anicncis  Hoi!se  Resolution  131  .  to  conform 
i!:c  r>!bllc  Works  and  Transpc  tation  Com- 
niliu'e  to  the  jurisdiction  graii  ;d  under  the 
ai;...-ei.   Rcaoliition: 

Pii.;e  18,  after  line  16.  ir.sert 

■  '8'    Oil  and  other  polliitioi 
wu'ers. 

•  ,  ;'i  \V;iter  power. 

•  (  ID)    Waier  traii.-.,<ort.uion 
Jtirii^iction     ol     the     Intersta 
C"imnisslon 

.\i.iends  Horse  Resolution  13 
i:-'    iiirisdiction  of  the  Rules 
tiiai  ijranted  under  the  Hause 

On  piige  IR.  beginning  on  llie  25.  strike 
ail  thai  follows  through  line  5.'  page  19.  a;id 
li.SiTl  ill  lieu  thereof  the  follow  ng: 

"(3)  The  C<  innuttee  on  Rules  sauthoiized 
t.>  .<ii  and  act  whether  or  not  he  House  is 
111   session." 

Arrer.ds  House  Resolution  I  121  to  grant 
;  e  S.'ienre  and  Technology  C'  inmittee  the 
s  vac  junsaictiiin  as  Is  grants  1  mider  the 
H.tu'en  Resolution: 

On  page  19.  beginning  on  lui  8.  strike  all 
that  follows  through  page  20j  line  2,  and 
I  .  '.rl   in  lieu   thereof  the  folldLing: 

■•(  1  I  Astiouautical  research  *nd  develop- 
uisiu.  including  resources,  per»nnel,  equip- 
rii   '.:\ .  iind  facilities.  1 

,i\  Bureau  of  Standards,  stlndardization 
oi  weisihts  and  measures  and  tnfe  metric  sys- 
tem. Vl 

"i3i  National  Aeronautics  ai:  1  Space  Ad- 
nuni.stration. 

'■|4»  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil. 

"(5)  National  Science  Founda  Ion. 

"(6»  Outer  space,  including  exploration 
:i!id  control  thereof. 

■■(7)  Science  Scliolarships. 

•■(8)  Scientific  research  and  d<  lelopment. 

"(9)  Ci\il  aviation  research  i  ntl  develop- 
n^ent. 

"(lOi  Environmental  researcl  find  devel- 
opment. J 

'■(11)  All  energy  resc.irch  an*development 
except  nuclear  research  and  <4velopnient. 

"(12)   National  Weather  SeE\ ice. 

In  addition  to  its  legislatfte  jurisdiction 
tuider  the  preceding  provisioss  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)(1)),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  functions  provided 
for  in  clause  3(e)  with  respect  to  all  non- 
military  research  and  develoi»nent  " 

Amends  House  Resolution  =1321  to  delete 
the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business:       I 

On  page  20,  beginning  ort  line  3,  strike 
a'.l  that  follow.s  through  line  &  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:       | 

■(SI  The  Select  Committee  ^n  Small  Busi- 
ne.<s  is  a  permanent  selectioij  committee  of 
the  Hou?e  without  legislatiiFe  jurisdiction 
except   to  make  investlgationj  and  reports." 

Amends  House  Resolution  1J821  to  couiorm 
'he  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ard;- of  Official  Conduct  to  thai  granted  under 
the  Hansen  Resolution:  J. 

On  page  21.  line  1,  strike?"(6»  Measures 
relating  to  the  franking  privilege  " 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  restore 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  jurisdiction 
to  that  granted  under  the  Hansen  Resolu- 
tion: ~ 


On  page  21.  beginning  on  line  22.  strike 
all  that  follows  through  Une  12  on  page  23 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Customs,  collection  districts,  and  ports 
of  entry  and  delivery, 

"(2)  Reciprocal  trade  agreements, 

"(3)  Revenue  measures  generally, 

"(4)  Reveiiiie  measures  relating  to  the 
insular  possessions. 

"(5)  The  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States, 

"(6)  Tlie  deposit  of  public  moneys. 

"(7)    Transportation  of  dutiable  goods. 

"(8)  Tax-exempt  foundations  and  chari- 
table trusts. 

"(9)  National  social  security,  except  (Ai 
health  care  and  facilities  programs  that  are 
supported  from  jieneral  revenues  as  opposed 
to  payroll  deductions  and  (B)  work  Incentive 
programs." 

Amends  Houye  Resolution  1321  to  Allow 
Committee  Flexibility  in  the  Way  they  Carry 
Out   Their  Oversight   Responsibility: 

On  page  24,  \me  6  strike  the  .sentence  be- 
ginning with  the  word  "Each  '  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  fo!lov;ing:  "Each  such  com- 
mittee having  fifteen  or  more  members  slinll 
establish  an  oversight  subrornmlttee.  or  re- 
quire its  subcommittees,  if  any,  to  conduct 
oversight  in  tiie  area  of  tlielr  respective  ju- 
risdiction, tf)  assist  in  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibUitics  under  this  subparagraph.  The 
establishment  of  such  oversight  subcommit- 
tee shall  in  no  way  limit  the  responsibility 
of  subcommittees  with  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion from  currying  out  their  oversight  re- 
sp<iii.sibllitie.-.  " 

On  p.ige  24.  line  24  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress, '  insert  "an  appropriate  represeutntive 
thereof". 

Amends  Hoi;?e  Resolution  1321  to  grant 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  special  over- 
sight over  programs  involving  education  ol 
military  dependents: 

On  page  25.  line  18  insert  after  "disarma- 
ment" the  following:  "and  the  education  of 
military  dependents  \\\  schools '. 

Amends  House  Resolution  l.>:21  to  strike 
special  oversight  over  Heal'h  fr..m  Com- 
merce and  He:ilth: 

On  page  26  beginning  on  line  1  strike  ;iU 
that  follows  through  line  6. 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  clarify 
the  special  oversight  re.spouslbility  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 

On  page  2(1,  line  7  s'rike  all  that  follows 
through  line  12  and  insert  in  lieu  thereot 
the  fnllowlny : 

"(b)  The  C'Unmiitee  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  hnve  the  function  of  reviewing, 
study inir,  h:k1  coordinating,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  all  laws,  programs,  and  Government 
activities  doaluig  Willi  or  involving  dcuneslic 
educational  pr.igram-  and  institutions,  and 
pr':gr.ims  of  student  assistance,  which  are 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees." 

Amends  House  Res.-.lutlon  1321  to  conform 
with  the  elimination  of  the  Energy  and  En- 
vironment Coniinit'.ee 

On  page  26  beginning  on  li':e  l:i  .-irike  all 
that  follows  ihrou^ih  line  18. 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  delete 
from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  special 
oversighi  over  foreign  and  military  intelli- 
gence: 

On  page  26  line  22  beginning  with  the 
word  "or"  strike  all  thr;t  follows  through  the 
word  "agreements."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"or  Involving  customs  administration,  inter- 
natlo:!al  financial  and  monetary  organiza- 
tions, and  liiiei'.iational  fishing  agreements," 
Amends  FIousp  Resolution  1321  to  grant 
the  Science  and  Tei  hnology  Committee  spe- 
cial oversight  over  nonniilitary  research  and 
development : 

On  page  27,  lino  3  after  the  word  "iinol    - 

ing"  strike  all  that  follows  throvigh  the  word 

"development"    and    Insert    In    lieu    thereof 

"lion-military  research  and  development". 

Amends  Houss  Resolution  1321  to  provide 


the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs special  oversight  over  Indians  and  non- 
nUlltary.  non-nuclear  energy  research  and 
development : 

On  pase  27  beginning  on  line  5  s'rike  all 
that  follows  through  line  7  and  huert  In 
lieu   thereof  the  following; 

"(di  The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  shall  have  the  function  of  re- 
viewing and  stvidylng.  on  a  continuing  basis, 
all  laws,  programs,  and  Government  activi- 
ties dealing  with  Indians  and  nonmilitary 
nuclear  energy  and  research  and  develop- 
ment including  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste." 

Amends  House  Resolution  n21  to  elimi- 
nate the  provisio!'.  for  legislative  review 
among  committees  of  the  House: 

On  page  27  beginning  on  line  8  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  3  on  page  28  and 
renumber  the  succeeding  clauses. 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  elimi- 
nate the  authority  of  the  Rules  Committee 
to  arbitrate  jurisdictional  disputes  and  also 
eliminates  the  requirement  that  a  100-word 
de.scriptlon  accompany  every  bill  upon  its 
Introduction: 

On  page  36  beginning  on  line  1  strilre  all 
that  follows  through  line  17  on  page  39  iind 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  After  the  introduction  In  the  House 
of  each  bill  or  resolution  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
shall  prepare  a  factual  description  of  the 
subject  involved  therein  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  words:  such  description  shall  be 
published  In  the  Congressional  Record  and 
the  Digest  of  Public  General  Bills  and  Reso- 
lutions as  soon  as  possible  after  introduc- 
tion." 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  delete 
the  requirement  that  all  committees  have 
thirty-five  members  and  the  requirement 
that  fifteen  committees  be  exclusive  com- 
initlees: 

On  page  39.  line  9  strike  "Limitation  on 
Committee  Service;". 

On  page  39  beginning  on  line  14  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  20  and  renumber 
the  succeeding  subparagraphs. 

On  page  41  beginning  on  line  1  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  8 

Ainends  House  Resolution  1321  to  require 
each  -Standing  committee  ol  the  House  with 
more  than  fifteen  members  to  establish  at 
least  four  subcommittees: 

Page  41,  line  13  strike  "three"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "lour" 

AineiKls  House  Resolution  1321  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Speaker  with  regard  to 
tlie  appointment  of  conferees: 

On  page  41  line  18  after  the  word  "who" 
strike  all  that  follows  tlirongh  the  word 
"disagreement"  and  ln.sert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "generally  supported  the  House 
position  as  determined  by  the  Speaker". 

Page  41,  after  line  19  insert  the  following: 

"(f)  The  Speaker  may  appoint  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  to  any  conference 
committee  that  Is  considering  legislation  re- 
ported from  a  committee  on  which  they 
serve. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (j)  of 
clause  6  of  Rule  XI  ( 1 )  there  shall  be  no 
more  than  six  standing  subcommittees  of 
each  standing  committee  of  the  House,  ex- 
cept for  the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations 
and  (2)  no  Member  shall  appoint  more  tlian 
one  staff  person  pursuant  to  such  provi- 
sions" 

Ainends  House  ResoUition  1:321  to  require 
all  select  and  joining  comnmiees  to  pu'ili.'-h 
their  rules  In  the  Record: 

On  page  43.  line  24.  after  "year."  insert  the 
following:  "Each  select  or  joint  committee 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  thl.s  par- 
agraph unless  specifically  prohibited  by  law." 
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Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  allow 
prxiy  voting  in  coi:in.ittees  unc'.er  a  strictly 
worded,  tightly  comrolled  authority. 

On  page  46,  line  12  strike  the  word  "pro- 
kibded-. 

On  page  46.  line  15  before  the  period  insert 
the  follow  in-; ;  "tinle.«s  the  con^.miitee,  by 
written  rule  adopted  by  the  '.c-n-.mittte,  per- 
ni-ts  voting  by  proxy  and  r3Cij;res  that  the 
proxy  authorizatic>n  shall  be  in  v.ritlng.  shall 
c'litfignate  the  person  who  Is  to  execute  tJie 
proxy  authorization,  ant',  sho;'.  be  limited  to 
p  specific  measure  or  matter  anci  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertainine  thereto:  e.xcept 
'i-ijcvt  a  member  may  auihorii:*  a  general 
proxy  only  for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or 
ether  procedural  n,a:iers.  Et^ch  i''ro:-..»  to  be 
elective  shall  be  signet;,  by  the  n-.embcr  as- 
signing his  vote  and  shr.Il  contf.in  the  date 
arid  time  of  day  that  the  proxy  Is  siijued. 
Proxies  may  not  be  counted  for  a  quorum. 
The  records  of  the  committee  or  any  sub- 
committee on  all  rollcall  votes  shall  indicate 
when  a  member's  vole  has  been  cast  by 
proxy." 

Amend.s  Huuse  Re:;o!;ticn  1321  by  deleting 
the  requirement  that  ■witnes^ies  pay  for  the 
coriy  of  their  transcript: 

On  page  50.  line  8.  delete  "tipon  payment 
of  the  cost  thereof,  a"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "A". 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  conform 
to  the  oversight  clusnges  made  by  the  Han- 
sen resolution: 

On  page  51,  line  18,  delete  "of  such  com- 
niittee  established"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "required". 

Amends  House  Rrsolution  1321  by  requir- 
ing that  a  summary  ol  overs:s:ht  findings  be 
Inserted  In  a  committee  report  only  if  they 
have  been  submitted  in  a  timely  fasliion  to 
the  legislative  commiltCE: 

On  page  51,  line  20.  strike  the  word  "the" 
and  Insert  the  following:  "a  summary  of". 

On  page  51  strike  lines  23  through  25  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followin.c:  "when- 
ever such  findings  and  recommendations 
have  been  submitted  to  tlie  legislative  com- 
mittee in  a  timely  fashion  to  allow  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  such  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations duriijg  the  committee's  de- 
liberations en  the  measure." 

Amends  House  Rj^solution  1321  by  deletlnrr 
the  authority  that  the  Rules  C'lmmittee  may 
file  at  any  time  a  resolution  making  in  order 
the  consideration  of  a  bill :  ♦ 

On  page  53  beginning  on  line  8,  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  10. 

Conforms  House  Resolution  1321  to  the 
Hansen  ResoUition  by  deleting  from  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Ccnducl 
the  right  to  resolve  election  di.sputes: 

On  page  53  beginning  on  line  15.  strike 
the  word  "the  "  and  all  that  fo.'lows  through 
"Rule  X)"  on  line  17  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "other  order  of  business)" 

Amends  Hou.se  Resolution  1321  to  prohibit 
the  Rules  Committee  from  granting  a  rule 
thp.t  requires  the  lmmcr.;ate  consideration 
of  a  bill  or  resolution: 

On  page  63.  line  20,  Insert  before  the  pe- 
riod the  following:  ":  nor  sJiall  it  report  any 
rule  or  order  which  shall  require  the  con- 
sideration of  the  business  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rule  or  order  or  which  shall  re- 
quire the  Speaker  to  recognize  a  Member 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  such  busi- 
ness". 

Amends  Hot-.se  Resolution  :a2l  to  delete 
the  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Go'  ern- 
meiit  Operations  from  cJTerinj;  privileged 
amendments  to  implement  their  oversight 
findings: 

On  page  64  bet'innir.f  on  line  19.  strike 
all  that  follows  through  line  3  on  page  Co 
and  renumber  the  succeeciing  paragraph. 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  delete 
the  requirement  that  the  minority  be  pro- 
vided  upon   their   request   cne-Jiird   of   tlie 


funds  proviced  in  each  investigctijig  lesolu- 

tion: 

On  page  67  beginning  on  line  14.  strike 
all  that  follows  thro'iigh  line  9  on  page  68. 

Ainends  Hoiise  Resolution  1321  to  return 
the  numbers  of  prcfessicnal  and  clerical  staff 
to   those  i^ivirted   tinder  the  current  Rules: 

On  pc.jje  9,  line  9  strii.e  "eighteen  '  anci 
insert  ;i.  lieu  thereof  ".j»x". 

On  page  of.  I'ne  17,  strike  "six"  and  Insert 
in  ilcu  thereof  "two". 

On  pife  70.  line  24.  slrike  "twelve"  and 
inw  rt  in  lieu  thereof  "six". 

On  page  71.  line  14.  strike  "four  persc.ns" 
riid   ;nse'-t  :;i  lieu  thereof  "one  person". 

On  page  71.  line  iC,  sinke  "j'OSition.s"  and 
insert  in  lieit  tiiereoi  "a  positicn". 

On.  pa^e  7;.  line  23.  strike  '•uthc:-  person.-i" 
anci  ii.sert  l:i  lieu  thtr.of  "any  othci-  i>cr.'on". 

On  pare  73.  line  22,  strike  ".seven"  ?nd 
iii.-=ert  in  lic-u  there:<f  "two". 

On  p.ite  74.  line  16.  strike  "six"  and  in.sert 
in  ;if u  therjof  ■'t-..-o". 

On  ptt'e  74.  line  17.  strike  "lOur  or  more" 
ana  uisert  in  lieu  thereof  "one  ". 

Antends  Hovise  Resolution  1321  to  pro\ ide 
each  chairman  of  a  standing  subcommittee 
and  each  ranking  minority  member  on  a 
standing  su'oconmlttee  the  right  to  appoint 
one  staff  person: 

On  page  75.  line  2.  insert  the  following: 

"(j)  In  addition  to  the  staff  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (a)  and  ("o)  of  this 
clause — 

"(1)  The  chairnif.!-.  of  each  standing  sub- 
corimlttee  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Hou.=e  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  staff 
member  who  shall  .serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  stibccinmitt^e  chairman. 

"(2 1  The  ranking  minority  party  member 
of  each  standing  sx'bcommittee  on  each 
standing  cc.m.nittce  of  the  House  shall  ap- 
point one  .stafl"  perso'i  who  siiS'I  serve  at  t!.e 
pleasure  of  the  r£.;ikiiig  minority  partj-  mem- 
ber. 

"(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (1  ) 
and  (2)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  chairman  not 
to  exceed  (A)  75  per  centtim  of  the  maxi- 
mum established  in  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
clause  or  (B)  the  rate  paid  the  staff  member 
appointed  pursi:ant  to  subparagraph  (1)  of 
this  paragraph." 

And  renumber  the  sticceeding  paragraphs. 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  change 
the  beginning  of  the  early  organization  from 
November  15  to  December  1: 

On  page  75  beginning  on  laie  18  strike 
"the  fifteenth  day  of  NovemLer  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  first  day  of  December". 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  House  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations  fhotdd 
work  to  rationalize  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committees  of  both  House  and  Senate: 

On  page  88,  line  14.  insert  after  the  period 
the  following:  'It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  House  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations should  work  with  the  Senate  mem- 
bers of  such  joint  committee  In  an  effort 
to  rationalize  the  committee  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  Houses." 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  allow 
the  Speaker  to  recognize  tiie  Chairman  cf  a 
standing  conirr.ittee  to  bring  up  a  bill  cr 
resolution  that  hr.s  beei*  reported  frna  his 
committee  v.-itliout  going  to  the  P.'.:'.e 
Committee. 

Page  91,  alter  line  20  insert  the  fcllow- 

"Skc. —  HMle  XVI,  clause  9.  is  amended  by 
i..lding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"At  any  time  after  the  reading  cf  the  Jour- 
nal hv\  not  befo-^e  the  consideration  of  mo- 
tions permitted  oy  the  first  sentence  of  this 
clause,  the  .Spe^;  er  may.  in  his  di.screticn, 
recognize  the  cli.^.;:-.-i-'an  of  a  stanriinf:  coin- 
niHtee   or   r.   ni«-;n"r)er  of   ?  ich   committee   If 


e.'taer  .^  aciing  at  the  diicotion  of  that  com- 
rni:*ee  (such  direction  having  been  given  bv 
a  sei.arate  vote  on  a  day  following  the  day 
the  measure  was  ordered  reported  from  ih-' 
cc:..:ni:teei  t-  move  that  the  Hr.i:  e 
resolve  itself  i-i'o  a  Committee  o:  the  \M-.o:e 
for  the  pjipose  of  considering  a  bill  cr  re'-o- 
Ivition  reported  by  the  chairman's  conuriit- 
tce  and  on  tlie  House  cr  Union  C.-^lenrii-.r 
subject  t«  the  provisions  of  clau^^e  (2)  ( 1 )  i5) 
of  Rt;le  XI.  Such  mollcn  shail  specify  tho 
ni'moer  of  hcnrs.  and  the  divl-ion  and  co:.- 
trol  of  such  time  for  general  debate  in  tiie 
Committee  cf  the  Whole  on  the  bill  or  tv^n- 
iution  to  be  considered  therein,  is  not  Ce- 
ui:F.':>le  ana  may  not  be  amended.  If  ."^^h 
tiiction  is  adopted,  at  the  conclusion  cf  co/- 
.•=:Jer£:wlo:r  i;i  tVo  CoT.rnitteo  of  the  ^"a-.'.e 
c.:'  the  bill  or  r??o!ution  specified  in  the  ni  ">- 
tier.,  The  Committee  shall  rise  ai.d  report  liie 
bill  or  refoiution  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  ni 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  blil  or 
re?-:lut;^n.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
cii.iicicrcd  as  cidered  on  the  b:li  or  re>^r- 
!;n;:,n  and  amendments  thereto  to  finnl  pr.^- 
«ai'e  without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  w  ithout  instruc- 
tion?." 

Amends  House  Resolution  1321  to  conform 
the  Rr.Jes  of  the  Hou.se  to  the  current  prac- 
tice that  membership  of  committees  are 
elecied  ba.sed  on  the  respective  party  n.-.n;:- 
nations. 

On  pnge  30.  line  13  insert  after  the  ^.ord 
"C'";rgress''  <he  following  ".  from  nomlna'K.-  s 
s   bri.tted  by  the  respective  party  caucuses  '. 

On  pr.:e  40.  line  19  after  the  word  "Hcue-e  ' 
insert  the  f.j'.iowing:  "from  noniinr.tions  .--ub- 
rnnted  by  the  majority  party  caucus,". 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
mai-:.  I  'ieJci  10  minutes  to  the  gentlemrn 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Steigef  < ,  a  meniber 
ol  the  con'imitt''e. 

^rr.  STEIGFJR  of  Wir.consin.  M'-. 
Chairnia:..  it  has  beeii  a  long  time  while 
the  House  has  waited  and  waited  to  ?>- 
certf.m  whe'iher  or  not  a  rule  could  ever 
be  granted  to  debate  Hou.se  Resolutioi 
a88  and  the  various  proposals  whi-'n 
v.-ould  be  corning  to  it.  May  I  say  at  the 
cutset  that  I  want  to  pay  particular  trib- 
ute to  both  the  distinguished  chairm;.;"!. 
ti'ie  gentleman  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Boll- 
iKG  I ,  and  the  distinguished  vice  ciiair- 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
M.'iRTiro .  lor  the  intelligence,  persever- 
ance, patience,  and  int^rity  with  whirh 
they  have  approached  this  select  com- 
ir.ittee's  im.portant  recommendations, 
and  also  lo  pay  tribute  to  what  I  th'n^: 
has  been  an  extraordinai  ily  capable  stall, 
seme  of  whom,  like  Spencer  Beres?o>d 
and  Roger  Davidson,  are  no  longer  W'tii 
us.  Tr.e  staff  o"id  a  superb  job. 

The  procedure  through  which  the  se- 
lect committee  has  gone  and  tlie  proc-  - 
dure  with  wliich  each  of  us.  as  Mem  be;  s 
of  th:s  institution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  now  view  the  work  o.  Die 
select  committee,  is  important. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  in  hi> 
opei.ing  statement,  bru.shed  briefly  over 
what.  V  ith  the  permission  of  the  chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  deal  with  somewhat 
more  e>:p^;ti^iy. 

How  did  the  .select  committee  airive  at 
its  deCiSioi.s.  in  terms  of  jurisdiction? 
■'Viint  kinds  of  processes  did  we  y_o 
throu'gh  in  r-tte.mpting  to  make  an  anal- 
ys;.';  oi  how  we  were  doing,  where  we 
were  arcing,  where  we  were  v.Tong  and 
how  better  ccuid  the  House  as  an  insti- 
tUTion  rtspDnd? 
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I  iliiiik  it  would  be  fiiir  to  say  there 
'.VI  re  a  number  of  steps  through  which 
UP  v.ent.  and  those  steps,  ui  my  jutJg- 
iieMt.  are  important  in  terms  of  the  views 
ih?  House  must  have  as  it  attempts  to 
I  -lineate  the  work  of  the  select  commit- 
;r-  Atid  may  I  say.  A\ith  all  due  regard 
,nd  re^pert  for  the  gentlewoman  Irom 
■vV.i-.!ungton  tMis.  HANstN',  if  we  look 
;;l.-..i  at  the  work  product  of  tlie  Hansen 
ijinnmtee.  it  fulls  so  appallingly  .short 
in  terms  of  any  meaningful  change  oi 
iurisrtiction.  I  .=;ay  that  not  as  a  Republi- 
(jn.  but  one  simply  interested  in  major 
riiorm  in  the  committees  of  the  House. 

Basically,  the  process  wf^  went 
liuough — there  were  soiueUiiiig  like  12 
distinct  plans  that  wore  given  to  u.-. 
eith?r  by  the  staff  or  by  the  mem!x>rs. 
Those  12  plans  ranged  from  one  and  tliat 
had  basically  about  8  major  committees. 
with  no  minor  committees  at  all,  on 
wluch  every  Member  of  tlie  House  w  ould 
.serve  on  any  one  of  the  8,  and  the  8  com- 
mittees would  iiave  incredibly  complex 
jurisdiction,  all  the  way  up  to  a  two- 
ti-jick  system,  one  that  the  scntleman 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Sarb.\nf.s^  and  I 
wrestled  with  at  some  length  as 
to  whether  or  not  instead  of  a  single 
track  you  ought  to  have,  in  effect. 
l<i-t  as  say.  30  conunittees  of  the  House, 
each  of  which  have  .some  substantive 
jurisdiction.  Some  recommend  that  the 
Hf>use  .should  structure  committees 
parallel  to  the  other  body  or  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Both  concepts  were  rejected. 

When  we  got  all  through  with  ill  of 
ti>u^e  plans,  all  of  liio.se  proposals,  and 
uil  of  those  ideas,  we  bixsically  had  a  coni- 
mui;ient  saying  tliai  the  committees  of 
the  Hoase  could  .serve  tftc  institution 
belter  if,  one.  they  were  o  oaie-track  sys- 
tem: secondly,  that  tlieyi  were  broad 
enough  in  tlieir  range  so  a.4io  be  mean- 
ingful to  tlie  Members  \\\-»  serve  in  a 
single-track  system,  on  thJlj  .so-called 
A-tiack  committees.  | 

Hard,  we  thought  it  wsls  important 
I  hut  the  House  also  be  abie.kvithin  those 
lonimitiees.  to  have  diverafty  oi  geog- 
raphy, diversity  of  ideolo*-,  and,  ye^-. 
diversity  of  interests  in  ferms  of  the 
viev. point  and  the  perspective  with  which 
cacn  Member  approaches  the  task  that 
lu;  or  ^he  is  a.sked  to  do  a 4  a  member  of 
that  committee  g 

V/e  thought  thi.t  it  ma^^  no  .sense  for 
the  House  of  Representaiives  to  liave  the 
kii  d  of  fragmentation  that  exists  now  in 
H"use  committees,  lo  have  manijowcr. 
lieal'.h.  energy,  environment,  transporta- 
tion, and  any  one  of  a  nimiber  of  li-sts 
of  major  Mibsiantive  items  be  considered 
on  a  fragmented  basis  .so  that  the  Hou.^e 
would  not  be  able  lo  come  up  with  any- 
tl.iiig  which  could  be  called  a  compre- 
hensive, cohesive,  rational  public  policy 
diMius.sion  and  debate  about  the  issues 
facing  each  of  us  a.s  Members  i>f  (his 
House  of  Representatives. 

Wi.'  also  thouglil  that  the  committee 
iuriiUiccioiis  ought  to  try  to  be  dtsigned 
••)  at  tract  diilerences.  not  .ULst  tnc  t,eo- 
■;:apiuc  or  ideological  differences,  but  the 
differences  in  view  that  come  from  taking 
s  l«x)k  at  a  subject  other  Uran  nust  with 
ie>po<-t  to  a  single  aopcct.  The  Clean  Air 
Aci  of  1970  is  a  rlassac  ixample  of  the 
■n\s5ni  :ayopia. 


Thu.s.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  find  in 
the  work  product  of  House  Resolution 
988,  as  it  came  tlirough  is,  first,  the  tenta- 
tive proposals,  then  what  modificatioas 
of  those  tentative  proposals  there  are. 
and  then  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  this 
committee,  a'^  presented  to  the  Hou.se  in 
March  of  1974.  we  have  what  I  think 
could  be  fairly  characterized  as  the  most 
hi  toric  effort  since  1946  to  deal  with  the 
iJioblcms  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
u.^  they  exist  today,  problems  which 
would  clearly  demand  and  deserve  this 
Jiou.se  to  vork  its  will. 

The  vote  on  the  rule  is  a  tribute.  I 
think,  at  least  on  the  surface,  to  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
debate  this  thorny,  tough,  complex  issue. 
I  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  that 
rule  was  adopted  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  that  it  was. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  went 
through  each  of  these  15  committees,  the 
A-track  committees,  I  think  you  wotild 
find  witlun  them  the  basic  ingredients  of 
what  we  tried  to  do.  Each  of  them  is  sub- 
stanti'.e.  Ecch  of  them  Ls  vR,-ithin  the 
characteristic  of  balance  and  a  diawintr 
from  different  segments  and  sectors  of 
our  society  ar»d  different  interests  on  the 
pait  of  the  Members  within  tliis  society. 

Each  of  thoje  15  coimnittees  is  im- 
portant enough  and  meaningful,  enough 
to  attract  and  to  hold  the  kind  of  talent 
and  e.\petci.-e  tiiat  we  as  legislators 
should  be  abl*»  lo  give  and,  yes,  each  of 
them  diaries  and  modifies  and  shapes 
slgniflcai-.tly  the  exl.sting  committee 
.'structure,  with  at  least  two  specific  goals 
in  mind:  oiif*.  to  make  it  possible  for  this 
House  to  deal  with  at  least  some  of  the 
issues  on  a  rational,  cohesive  basis.  Those 
issues.  Mr.  Chairman,  were  energy,  en- 
vironment, transportation,  health,  man- 
power, and  trade,  and  our  foreign  policy. 

Secjiid.  I  think  we  also  'ried  to  make 
sme  that  the  Hou.se  knew,  in  what  it  did. 
that  no  mat'"r  what  chani;es  we  made  in 
juri-sdjction.  no  matter  what  package 
the  Members  adopt,  be  it  the  Hansen 
or  Mnrtin  or  Boiling-Martin,  modified  or 
as  i. .  no  matter  what  we  did  nothing  will 
u.ake  sure  that  we  have  done  it  correctly 
unle-ss  there  is  a  mechanism  to  correct 
om-  jurisdictions  in  the  future. 

1  tliink  it  is  fairly  clear  that  with  all 
of  tlie  attention  and  all  of  the  argument 
and  with  all  of  the  debate  about  the  spe- 
nflc  aspe<  ts  o:  House  Resolution  988  to- 
day, the  most  important  part  of  this 
r.'solution  is  not  in  the  jurisdictional 
changes  at  all.  but  in  whal  we  have  done 
to  ci  eate  a  mechanism  to  make  sure  that 
future  Congresses,  future  Houses,  are 
not  as  hidebound  as  we  ar-  today. 

WMien  I  uel  all  said  and  done.  Mr. 
Chairman,  then  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
quife  clear  lo  the  Members  of  this  Hou.se 
that  I  supuort  House  Resolution  988,  not 
in  every  asp.'cl,  of  course.  But  I  think 
i.he  work  pruducl  \>  one  tliat  we  can  bp 
proud  of  and  I  think  it  does  what  w '^ 
.set  out  to  ;M.ek  lo  do:  to  rationalize  the 
present  tota'ly  irrational  jurisdiction  of 
tlie  Hou.-e  m  Rc-proaeniatives.  to  make  it 
pc3.si:<le  for  Men»bers  io  co!ue  touether  on 
substantive  rommittccs.  lo  devote  tlieir 
lull  artcntinn  to  tho.-e  committees  in 
tfitn.    jf  ■.'.  ■if  jo»;.-i  a-  lciM.slntois.  ar.d  to 


know  that  instead  of  the  present  system 
where  there  are  some  five  committees 
which  have  major  environmental  legis- 
lation, where  there  are  some  12  Hou«e 
committees  that  have  responsibility  for 
energy  legislation,  where  there  are  at 
least  two  major  committees  in  the  man- 
power field  today,  and  where  there  are  at 
least  four  or  possibly  five  major  commit- 
tees on  transportation,  we  would  have  the 
opportmiity  as  an  institution  to  bring 
tliese  together  in  terms  of  the  kind  of 
A-track  comnuttees  that  are  involved  in 
House  Resolution  988. 

I  recognize.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
are  some  aspects  of  this  which  I  do  not 
agree  with.  We  kept  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Maiine  and  Fisheries,  and  I 
tliink,  frankly,  that  is  absurd.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  me  to  do  what  we  have  done 
in  creating  a  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  and  then  to  pick 
out  of  it  the  merchant  marme  aspects. 
However,  the  politics  of  Uie  House  as  an 
institution  and  the  pressure  of  those  out- 
side this  institution  made  it  imijossible 
for  tlrat  pcsition  to  be  retained. 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  sense.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  us  to  be  arguing,  as  the 
Hansen  committee  does,  that  we  ought  to 
keep  a  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  w  rong 
with  the  Hansen  committee,  if  I  were  to 
pick  only  one  part  of  its  work  out.  than 
to  say  that  there  is  no  justification  in 
1974  for  retainin^r  a  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

When  we  created  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  out  of  a  Committee 
on  Education  and  a  Conmiittee  on  Labor 
in  1946,  which  was  somewhat  before  m.\ 
time,  we  did  so  because  the  House  ol 
Representatives  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  almast  no  programs  in  exist- 
ence on  education.  Now  we  are  dealing: 
with  something  like  $5  billion  worth  ol 
educational  autliorizations  that  come  out 
of  the  Coinmiitee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Thus.  I  think  it  makes  no  sense  to 
retain  that  kind  of  a  joint  committco. 
ill  contrast  to  what  has  been  dor.e  with 
a]l  the  other  committees. 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  .sen.-c.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  do  what  the  Hansen  com- 
mittee does  or  vvhat  the  resolution  of  tnc 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  <  Mr.  M.\ktin 
would  do,  to  continue  the  fragmentation 
of  manpower.  That  is  the  reason  the  se- 
lect committee's  recommendations  sa- 
that  manpower  legislation,  includiii!' 
the  important  Icjji.slation  on  employtne!.''. 
service  that  came  out  of  the  Comnjiitcc 
on  Ways  and  Means,  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  a  Committee  on  Laboi".  so  that  then 
we  would  have  the  opportunity  to  deal 
with  the  whole  realm  of  manpower  leei-^- 
lation.  And  clearly  the  employment  serv- 
ice is  an  integral  part  of  our  service  tf> 
the  unemploved.  That  is  not  now  an  in- 
tegral part  of  what  the  House  can  do 
vvlien  it  deals  with  the  Comprehensive 
Eaiployment  and  Trainiug  Act  -CETA. 
as  we  call  it — that  was  just  pas.sed  b-. 
this  House  and  by  the  other  body  iud 
signed  by  the  President  not  long  ago. 

rNEMPLOTMFNT  OOMPENS.MION 

The  select  committee's  proposal  giv«'> 
the  new   Inbor  Ccmmittop  juri.^dictioi' 
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over  "labor  and  employment  generally," 
"manpower,"  and  "the  nontax  aspects 
of  unemployment  compensation."  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  retains 
jurisdiction  over  the  "tax  aspects  of  un- 
employment compensation."  and,  in 
addition,  is  referred  any  legislation  re- 
ported from  the  Labor  Committee  relat- 
ing to  unemployment  compensation  "for 
a  time  certain"  which  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Speaker  in  his  referral. 

In  my  view  the  committee  has  accom- 
plished its  goal  of  rationalizing  man- 
power policy  by  placing  the  employment 
service  and  the  policy  issues  relating  to 
unemployment  insurance  together  in  the 
Labor  Committee.  Under  this  proposal, 
the  taxing  function  is  continued  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  that  is, 
the  employer  tax  and  unemployment 
compensation  trust  fund. 

A  basic  element  in  understanding  the 
select  committee  proposals  is  considering 
how  "tax  aspects"  are  to  be  treated.  All 
revenue-raising  jurisdiction  is  retained 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  under 
the  Boiling  proposal.  Tax  programs 
found  in  the  code  which  are  not  revenue 
raising  do  not  have  to  be  retained  in  that 
committee  for  it  to  have  all  its  revenue- 
raising  jurisdiction.  There  are  a  number 
of  requirements  in  the  tax  code  and  in 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  relate  to 
the  employment  program,  even  though 
they  do  not  relate  directly  to  the  level 
of  the  Federal  tax. 

The  select  committee,  after  careful 
study,  feels  that  it  has  clarified  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  field  of  unemployment 
compensation.  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  cannot,  imder  the  proposal, 
take  the  tax  code  which  they  rightly  and 
properly  retain  jurisdiction  over,  and  use 
it  to  achieve  nontax  objectives  in  the 
field  of  manpower  and  employment. 

The  unemployment  compensation  trust 
fund  is  financed  entirely  by  user  taxes; 
that  is,  taxes  paid  by  the  employer,  and 
the  benefits  are  presently  determined  by 
the  States.  The  UI  fund  and  its  operation 
to  make  benefit  payments  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  jurisdictional  realinement,  but 
rather  the  employment  service  which  is 
funded  by  the  Federal  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

Under  House  Resolution  988.  the  un- 
employment compensation  jurisdiction  in 
the  Labor  Committee  will  permit  it  to 
view  this  aspect  of  manpower  services  as 
part  of  the  total  package,  something  that 
is  very  hard  to  get  a  handle  on  at  the 
present  time. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Labor  Committee 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  manpower 
and  employment  generally.  At  this  point 
let  me  say  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
the  extended  benefits  which  have  been 
added  to  the  UI  program  and  are  paid 
from  State  accoimts  and  the  emergency 
employment  act  which  was  also  added  to 
the  UI  program.  The  extended  benefits 
program  is  50  percent  federally  financed, 
while  the  emergency  unemploymnt  com- 
pensation program  is  100  percent  feder- 
ally financed. 

The  gmergency  unemployment  legisla- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  House  in  1971. 
In  debate  Mr.  Byrnes  took  the  floor  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report  be- 
cause the  general  funds  were  tapped  for 


an  "advance  '  on  the  imemployment  trust 
fund.  He  said: 

I  am  amazed  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  is  supporting  this  proposal.  I  have 
heard  him  say  time  after  time  that  he  would 
never  agree  to  paying  money  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  Kithout  a  needs  test. 

If  the  select  committee's  jurisdictional 
proposals  were  adopted  it  would  be  clear 
that  money  out  of  the  general  fund, 
W'Ould.  in  all  foreseeable  matters,  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee for  employment  purposes. 

Under  the  select  committee's  plan  the 
tax  code  and  the  power  to  change  the 
levels  of  Federal  revenue  very  properly 
rest  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  policy  which  is  related 
to  labor  and  manpower,  including  un- 
employment compensation,  rests  with 
the  Labor  Committee.  Thus,  if  there  is 
the  need  to  create  a  new  emergency  em- 
ployment program,  which  would  not  use 
the  tax  code  as  the  method  of  financing, 
that  jurisdiction  would  rest  with  the 
Labor  Committee.  If  conditions  and 
changes  in  operational  standards  are 
proposed  which  do  not  raise  or  lower  the 
level  of  Federal  tax,  they  too  would  be 
in  the  Labor  Committee. 

Moreover,  the  select  committee  has 
provided  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  which  may  wish  to  look  to 
the  benefit  side  of  the  equation,  can  do  so 
under  our  proposals  for  "legislative  re- 
view." We  have  written  the  rule  so  that 
they  can  consider  the  reported  legisla- 
tion from  the  Labor  Committee  for  a 
time  certain,  which  permits  them  time 
to  review-  nontax  legislation  without 
bottling  it  up,  and  then  to  make  their 
views  known.  The  charge  has  been  made 
that  this  is  creating  confusion  and  chaos, 
but  I  take  the  opposite  view.  We  have 
proposed  a  workable  solution  in  an  area 
that  is  now  highly  confused  and  murky 
because  of  the  legislative  ingenuity  which 
has  kept  legislators  and  others  from  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  interrelated  prob- 
lems of  manpow^er  and  unemployment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Steiger  ) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  might  give 
the  House  at  least  this  one  Member's 
perspective  of  the  kind  of  work  we  went 
through  and  the  kinds  oi  thoughts  that 
the  select  committee  hadriis  it  attempted 
to  deal  with  this  problem  of  jurisdiction. 

There  are  three  other  matters  that  I 
might  mention  just  briefly,  because  I 
think  they  deserve  some  consideration  by 
the  House.  - 

Mr,  Chau:jrtflfi,  I  will  include  with  my 
remarks  £v«!aitional  material  as  a  part  of 
my_j»ai*rt-ks,  a  more  complete  discus- 
sion of  unemployment  compensation  and 
its  role  in  manpower. 

Second.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  section  405  of  House 
Resolution  988,  which  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Law  Revision  Counsel.  I  might 
note.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  American 
Bar  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  August 


of  1974,  adopted  a  resolution,  and  I  will 
read  that  resolution,  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  American  Bar 
Association  express  its  approval  in  an  ap- 
propriate manner  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Section  405  of  House 
Resolution  988,  93rd  Congress,  2nd  Session 
to  establish  the  office  of  Law  Revision  Coun- 
sel designed  lo  develop  and  keep  current  an 
ofScial  and  positive  codification  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  Slates. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  president 
or  his  cjesignee  is  authorized  to  present  the 
substance  of  the  foregoing  resolution  to  t!;e 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
appropriate  committees  of  congress  or  both. 

Tiiat  resolution  of  approval  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  establish  a 
Law  Revision  Counsel  is  deeply  gratify- 
ing to  me  as  one  Member  who  has  been 
most  deeply  involved  in  this  aspect  of 
House  Resolution  988 : 

Law  Revision  Counsel 

An  office  of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  with 
a  proJesfional  staff  to  revise  and  codify  the 
U.S.  Code  is  recommended  in  the  resolution. 
The  principal  function  of  the  office  is  to  un- 
dertake ttie  massive  task  of  completing  the 
positive  codification  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  To  accomplish  this  function  the  oRlce 
is  to  work  on  the  U.S.  Statutes,  title  by  tiile. 
with  the  goal  ef  enacting  the  entire  body  of 
Federal  statutes  as  positive  law.  After  a  title 
is  preparer  Jor  enactment  it  will  be  presented 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  retains  the 
lepisjative  jurisdiction  for  the  revision  and 
coclification  of  laws. 

The  office  will  also  have  the  additional 
functions  of:  (1)  Examining  the  public  laws 
and  making  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  the  repeal  of 
obsolete,  superfluous,  and  superseded  pro- 
visioi:is,  (2)  preparing  and  publlchujg  pe- 
rloc.cally  a  new  edition  of  the  U.S.  Code  and 
the  D.C.  Code,  with  annual  cumulative  sup- 
plements, (3)  placing  new  enactments  in 
their  proper  place  in  the  code,  and  (4)  keep- 
ing the  codified  titles  updated  and  current 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  placed  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Revision  of  Laws  in  an  enlarged  Judicia.v 
Committee  where  the  Jurisdiction  remaiM? 
today.  Since  1946  a  specialized  staff  of  two 
men  has  worked  on  revision  of  the  laws,  gen- 
erally under  Subcommittee  No.  3.  Under  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  1973  reorganization, 
the  staff  is  not  assigned  to  a  subcommittee. 

Under  its  jurisdiction  for  "revision  and 
codification  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Unitea 
States"'  the  Judiciary  Committee  has: 
(1 )  Prepared  a  new  edition  of  the  U.S.  Cede 
every  6  years.-  (2)  prepared  annual  cumula- 
tive supplements  to  code  for  newly  enacted 
laws,=  (3)  determined  publication  of  the 
statutes  at  large  ^  and  where  the  newly  en- 
acted slip  laws  go  in  the  persent  code; 
(4»  prepared  drafts  of  a  bill  to  enact  a  title 
of  the  Code  into  positive  law;  as,  for  example. 
"Transportation":  (5)  prepared  revision  bills 
to  clear  up  the  codified  titles;  and  (6)  pre- 
pared the  DC.  Code  and  annual  cumulative 
supplements.-"  The  committee  also  states  that 
it  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
brochures  on  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure,  as  well 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Ti-.e  above  description  of  committee  work 
under  its  revision  Jurisdiction  is  tq  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  work  of  the  Judiciary 
Stibcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice  which  is 
working  on  an  update  to  the  criminal  code. 
Tliis  subcommittee's  work  is  more  than  codi- 


•  1  U.S.  Code  ?  202 (cl. 
=  1  U.S.  Code,  f  202(a). 
-  1  US.  Code  5  203. 

*  1  U.S.  Code  ?  201. 
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lication  or  revision— it  Ls  a  subsluiUive  re- 
vamping and  rethinking  of  what  exists  In 
i!ie  present  criminal  laws. 

To  assist  In  tlie  Judiciary  Committee  3  cod- 
ification and  revision  work  th«  Wert  Pub- 
lishing Company  has,  for  some  50  years,  more 
or  less  donated  It-s  services  to  the  committee. 
It  works  to  help  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the 
toi'.e  every  six  years  and  the  annual  supple- 
ti'ents.  and  assist  in  assigning  code  sections 
lo  the  already  enacted  slip  laws  and  other 
f!ean-up  work  (the  cost  to  the  committee  is 
$1,500  per  year  for  the  cumulative  supple- 
ments and  $33,000  every  six  years  for  the 
new  additions). 

The  basic  law  is  found  in  the  statutes  at 
large  In  which  the  public  laws  :ire  set  forth 
cluonologically.  The  job  01  the  revLslou  of 
staff  is  to  take  those  public  aci.s  which  are 
permanent  and  general  and  cla'^-'^iry  them  by 
title  and  section  in  the  U.S.  C^e. 

Therefore,  although  the  lis.  Code  repre- 
sents itself  to  be  a  logical  Classified  state- 
ment of  the  luw  of  the  Unit»^  State.s  it  is  n 
reorganized  presentation  of 
large  except  for  the  19  voUi||ies  which  are 
codified. 

There  is  a  need  for  ai>  offlc< 
ccidlflcatlon  of  the  laws  of  the 
A--,  Judge  John  Pnul  of  the 
of  Virginia  said  in  1945.  "The  \ 


ll  and  positive 
United  States. 
Astern  District 
lii-sk  of  codify- 
ing the  Federal  statutes  andjl keeping  such 
codification  up-to-date  is,  ofl  coiirse.  much 
more  comprehensive  than  exis'  i  in  anv  .Stat«, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  done 
and  the  need  for  It  is  very  gn 
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examining  the  1946  hearings  a  id  report 

Is  tlu-Tc  a  problem  tilth  Vic  p\  'sent  syslcn-:' 

Only  19  of  the  49  titles  of 
'.'uacted  as  (K>siti\'e  law  (codlljfed).  Many  of 
the  lai'ger  titles  have  not  be<^  i  codified.  At 
the  present  time  litle  49,  Tra:  sportation,  is 
l)eing  worked  on  under  tlie  stip  rvisiou  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  Law  Re>§.sion  Counsel. 
The  Transportation  title  codl 
in  liiQ"  after  the  Transportatl 
up  llie  Department  of  Tran 
quired  it. 

Why  7;r(t  .to  Utile  uork  hi 

The  committees  with  jurisdi|tion  over  tlie 
subject  matter  found  in  the  t  ties  generally 
do  not  regard  revision  work  as  t 
Their  hea\-y  agendas  and  other  pressing  mat 
lers  usually  precede  work  on  cc  lification  and 
revision.  One  title  was  codified 
effort  by  the  Defen.se  Departui 
together  a  team  of  52  lawj-e« 
more  than  20  were  working  at;  any  one  time 
.•ind  budgeted  roughly  $3  mill  )n  to  prepare 
the  bill  for  the  codification  of  ' 
Forces. 
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to  initiate  any  product.  It  relies  on  what  the 
Hou.se  has  done. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
call  special  attention  to  the  selection  of 
members  to  conference  commitees  proce- 
dures contained  in  HoiLse  Resolution  988 : 

SxttAiioN  or  Members  to  Conference 
COMMrrxEES 

A  bicameral  legislature  requires  som? 
means  10  resolve  disagreemente;  over  legis- 
lat'on.  Conference  committee  serve  tlial 
i  unction  lor  the  Congress.  Their  importance 
stems  fr(im  two  other  factors:  d)  decisions 
reached  In  ciiifcrenrp  are  usually  accepted 
by  each  hou  c:  and  (2)  the  most  Importaiu 
bills  I  for  example,  appropriations,  taxes,  and 
defense]   tisually  involve  conferences. 

Since  the  Firrt  Congress,  the  Speaker  has 
appointed  Members  lo  conierence  commit - 
lees.  The  first  rules  oi  the  House  provided 
that  the  "Speaker  shall  appoint  lall]  com- 
mittees. v.nlc?s  it  be  determined  by  the 
House  that  the  committee  shall  consist  of 
more  than  tliree  members,  in  which  case  the 
appointment,  shall  be  by  ballot  at  the 
Hou.se "  '  Later,  on  January  13.  1790,  llie 
Hou:e  adopted  a  rule  'that  all  committees 
shall  be  appointed  by  ihb  Speaker,  unless 
otherulse  directed  by  the  House.  ..."  In 
;890.  the  appointment  of  conferees  by  the 
<^ppa!cer  was  iormaliv;ed  in  Section  2  of  House 
Rule  X:  He  |the  Speaker)  shall  also  ap- 
polni  all  selp''t  and  conference  committees 
which  shall  be  ordered  by  tlie  House  from 
time  i'>  tlm'>."  rhe  rtiport  presented  by  tlie 
Commit i^e  on  Kuies  in  retard  to  this  change 
^i,(in»a.  '.A.,  11  •conference  j:onimlttee'  i.s 
r.el'hrr  a  .v:a:  diiig  nor  select  committee,  'he 
Commit. "e  dt^piu  this  provision  ncce.ssMrv 
and  pvoppr."  In  the  52nd  and  .SSrd  Congre^- 
he  piTv.lsion  authorl/imj;  the  Speaker  lo 
iinnie  confertts  was  deleted  from  this  rule 
No  explanacinn  >.vas  provided  lor  this  action. 
Tlie  Spealcer,  huwevn .  still  iianiod  conferees. 
£n  the  ft4ih  Congres.-,  1 1895  97 1 .  the  provi- 
sion viOii  rebtox-ed  to  Section  2  of  Rule  X. 
rnd  no  cliange  regarding  the  Speakers 
formal  authority  to  appoint  conferees  has 
t/ccurred  since  that  time. 

Althoutrh  the  Speaker  formally  appoints 
conferees  under  Rule  X,  in  actual  practice 
the  cliairman  of  eacli  committee,  usually  in 
consultation  with  tlie  ranltlng  minority 
member,  selects  them.  Several  committees 
have  f(jrm.il!7ed  this  practice  hi  their  com- 
'nltlce  rules.  For  example.  Rule  20  of  Mn- 
Committee  on  Edu.'alloii  and  Labor  pro- 
vides: 

•■vVlienc'. IT  ia  the  legislative  process  it 
t>ecome8  nei:es.sary  to  appoint  conferees,  tlie 
chairman  shall  recommend  to  the  Speaker 
as  conferees  the  names  of  those  members 
of  the  subcommittee  which  handled  the  leg- 
islation In  order  of  their  seniority  upon  sucii 
.subcommittee  and  stjch  other  committee 
memljors  as  the  chairman  may  designate. 
In  making  assignments  of  minority  mem- 
t)ers  as  conferees  the  chairman  .shall  consult 
with  the  lanksiig  minority  member  of  the 
committee." 

Three  other  practice^  guide  the  conferee 
selection  process.  Fir.-;t,  conferees  are  usually 
named  from  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
of  Jurisdiction;  second,  both  major  partlc- 
are  represented  on  conference  committees; 
and,  third,  at  least  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees are  e:<pected  to  represent  the  majority 
will  of  the  chamber.  In  most  cases,  the  ap- 
pointment of  conferees  is  a  routine  matter. 
Occasionally,  however,  differences  develop, 
particularly  on  controversial  measures,  be- 
cause a  majority  of  the  conferees  may  not 


'Annuls,  1st    Conijrc-i;.    1st   session,  p     !  i;» 
(  \pril  7,  1 789 1 . 

-Ibid  .  \>    Kwi    (Jsnuary   i:v  1790). 
Rules   0/    ihe    Houxe    oj    Rei>rei<c>Ualiir:- , 
Fi/tfi-FiT^i  CoHcircsst .  House  Repi.  No.  2:1,  51:  , 
Congre.ss,  1st.  .session,  p.  24.. 


actually  reflect  tlic  majority  view  of  tVie 
House. 

Long-.stardlng  precedents  of  the  House  in- 
dicate that  conferees  are  expected  to  repre- 
sent their  chamber's  position  m  conference. 
As  an  example,  on  AprU  28,  1900,  the  Chair 
said  in  response  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
concenilug  the  probable  results  of  a  confer- 
ence between  the  tv.o  houses: 

•Tlie  practice  of  the  House  is  to  appoint 
conference  committees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  uphold  its  position.  That  has  been 
repeatedly  done  in  this  House — notably  in 
the  case,  which  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
will  remember,  of  the  library  question.  In 
tiie  present  case,  if  the  House  should  amend 
the  Se  late  bill  so  as  to  .send  this  whole  busi- 
ness to  'he  Court  of  Claims.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chair,  being  bound  by  no  rule 
except  <ourte.^y  and  the  practice  of  the  House, 
to  i^ppc'lni  a  committee  of  conference  which 
would  stai.d  by  the  action  of  the  House." 

Two  years  later,  Speaker  David  Henderson 
il)w;ii  responded  to  an  hiquiry  about  the 
principles  governing  the  appointment  of  coii- 
ferf-es  thi.s  v.-ay:  "Tlie  Chair  will  say.  In  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  Ihe  Chair,  the  [conference]  committee 
;,hijuld  be  made  up  to  represent  the  views  of 
llie  House  on  this  question."  '  Later  prece- 
dem.s  reiterate  tliis  view.  However,  contro- 
lersy  h,'is  somelimes  arisen  a»  lo  wiictiier 
these  precedents  are  behig  followed. 

Diirii'.g  Its  hearings  the  Select  Ccrmmine? 
1  ;•  Committees  received  testimony  on  this 
partlc'ilar  isstie.  One  Representative  siatetl 
that  'too  often  I  feel  that  the  Members  vho 
are  appointed  |as  conferees!  by  the  Speaker 
do  not  -hare  the  position  of  the  House  in  it« 
Qiiiil  determination,"  and  recommended 
f.liHi  tbe  Rules  of  the  House  be  changed  lo 
lequiie  conferees  to  repre.ient  the  will  rf 
the  H.ou:'-.  A  question,  however,  that  lui-; 
lever  bCL-n  fully  answered  is  what  trlterln 
slirtll  detennine  whether  a  Representaiive 
has  F'.pported  the  majority  position  of  ni.«^ 
chamber? 

The  usual  practice  has  been  that  a  Mem- 
ber s  vote  on  final  p.-».s.sage  i.-^  indicative  of  li;s 
overall  position  on  a  measure.  Heme,  a 
Meni"oer's  position  on  final  passage  out- 
weighs any  antecedent  vote  on  a  particular 
amendinent(s) .  Often,  however,  the  kev 
issues  in  dispute  are  reflected  In  votes  on 
amendments  rather  than  on  final  pa.ssage; 
'hus.  a  Representative's  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage may  not  actually  reflect  his  overall  po- 
sition on  the  bill  lu  question.  To  help  re- 
.solve  this  problem,  the  select  committee 
lecominends  that  the  following  italicized 
hinguage  be  added  to  Section  2  of  Pule  X 

■The  Speaker  shall  appoint  all  select  and 
(oiji'eience  committees  which  shall  be  or- 
dered by  the  House  from  time  to  time.  /." 
appointing  Members  to  conference  commit- 
tees, Ihe  Speaker  shall  appoint  no  less  than 
tl  majority  of  Members  who  supported  the 
Uouic  position,  as  determined  by  the  Spedhcr 
on  the  principal  issues  in  disagreentcvt." 

This  language  formalizes  the  practice  th«i 
a  iiiHjority  01  conferees  should  support  the 
House  position,  and  authorizes  the  Spealiir 
to  select  confeix-es  according  to  their  stand 
on  the  principal  matters  of  disagi-eement  be- 
tween llie  ^wo  houses.  In  effect,  a  Member's 
vote  on  final  passage  need  not  be  determina- 
tite  of  Ills  or  her  support  for  a  measure  as 
adopted  by  the  House,  The  Speaker  may 
a.sse.ss  how  Members  voted  on  diSTerent  parts 
of  a  hill  and  determine  which  parts  of  a 
meaM'.re  are  the  most  crucial.  Thus,  this  rule 
change  reflects  the  following  sentimeni  • 
"S<^.me  day  the  House  rules  ought  to  be 
rhanted,  and  I  hope  that  will  be  soon,  to  pro- 
vidt;  tiiai  a  niajorltj  of  the  House  conferees 


■  f/inrfs-  Precedents.  V,  Sec    6338. 
Cmrviittee    OrgnniLation    in    the.    Ileus,'. 
•^?,iA  Congres..;.  1st  session.  Volume  3,  Pari  1, 
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ousli'  to  be  those  who  are  in  fav<!i-  of  the 
House  position  and  will  try  to  su:itain  the 
House  position  la  conference."  > 

Tliere  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  la.st  point 
tliat  I  might  make.  As  we  go  down  the 
!ond  and  we  begin  the  amending  proc- 
ess on  this  resolution  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  keep  in  mind 
tiiat  each  of  us  can  have  a  different  per- 
spective on  the  substance  of  any  single 
■imendment  that  may  be  offered  but,  on 
balance — and  I  repeat,  on  balance,  Mr. 
Chairman — the  work  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 988,  the  work  of  the  select  commit- 
tee can  be  taken  as  a  major  and  historic 
effort  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
undertake  the  most  difficult  and  com- 
prehensive job  of  attempting  to  brit^g  the 
House  Into  the  20th  century. 

I  hope  It  is  adopted. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbaites  < . 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman.  Jeflf- 
ei'.son,  who  drafted  the  original  set  of 
rules  by  which  the  House  conducts  its 
business,  also  believed  very  strongly,  as 
the  Members  well  know,  that  penodic 
institutional  renewal  was  a  necc.s.sity.  He 
stressed  that  in  his  writings.  And  I  wnnt 
to  stress  here  thi.s  afternoon  at  Xhc  out- 
set of  the  debate  that  the  House  has  v.ot 
made  significant  changes  in  committee 
alinements  and  jurisdictions  .since  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ol'  1946. 
soine  28  veal's  ago.  This  is  tine  ca.se  de- 
.si)ite  Jeffertion's  admonishment  and  de- 
spite the  fact  thnt  today  we  face  new 
pi'oblems  which  require  new  perspectives 
to  be  fovemn.st  in  tl'.e  miiidt;  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body;  perspectives  which 
ought  to  be  reflected  in  ilic  committee 
stiiicture  of  this  House. 

I  do  not  think  there  i.s  much  ar."u- 
jiient  over  the  proposition  tiiat  Con?rt5s 
does  i'i  basic  legislative  work  in  its  tom- 
iDittecs.  I  doubt,  very  much  tliat  any 
Member  of  this  body  wotild  quarrel  with 
iliat.  It  is  as  true  today  a.s  it  was  wlien 
WoodiO'vV  Wilson  wrote  l;ite  in  the  19tli 
century  that  "Congress  m  session  is  Con- 
gress on  pu^Jlic  exhibition,  whilst  Ccn- 
t'.ress  in  it.s  committei?-j'oom.s  i.s  Congxess 
at  work." 

Tlierefore  the  committee  structiue  and 
iurisdictioiis  and  committee  procedures 
are  central  to  tlie  ability  of  the  Congress 
to  fimclion  tfTectively.  It  is  imperative 
to  recognize  tliat  better  organisation  will 
atrengthen  tlie  abilit.\  of  Congress  to  ful- 
fill itfc  constitutional  duties. 

Let  us  look  lor  a  moment  at  Llic  charge 
wiiich  the  selrct  coinimttee  was  given  by 
^h\b-  House  in  House  Resolution  132.  In- 
cluded m  that  charge  v. is  the  respon- 
sibility to  examine  the  .iLuisdictions  of 
I  he  <.  or ihi.itiees;  to  consider  whetlier  they 
were  oppr:;priate  to  today  s  needs,  what 
changes  ought  to  be  made,  and  in  what 
resijocts  the  jurisdictions  made  it  more 
ilifiicult  Icr  this  body  to  come  to  grips 
'.  lUi  the  substantive  problems  lacing;  the 
country.  We  undeilook  to  carry  ojt  ihat 
ic.^ixiiisibility. 

I  would  a^k  each  Member  of  tlii.-,  body 
ill  judging  the  work  of  tlie  select  commit- 
tee to  examine  carefully  the  juri.^dic- 
tion.'i]  proposals  lli:u  have  bi-eii  i'>ut  fctth. 


■  IbUL 


p.i'.t  Cf,n 


Tiiey  liave  been  set  out  in  flou  charts  to 
enable  Members  to  follov.-  better  the  pro- 
pojHl.s  and  their  interrelations.  Tlie  select 
committee  leviev. ed  carefully  the  numer- 
ous i^roblems  of  j'arisdiction.  analyzed 
tliem.  and  Uiea  developed  a  comprehen- 
siie  pioixisal  for  the  rational  reorganiza- 
ti;)'.!  of  the  House  committee  .sti'ucture. 

I  regret  that  some  have  perceived  this 
propoiiil  in  personal  tei-ms.  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  House  that  the  farthest  thing 
from  the  mirds  of  the  members  of  the 
select  oom:nittee  in  considering  the  mat- 
ter of  comniittee  jurisdiction  was  an  ap- 
proacli  on  per.sonal  terms.  The  select 
."^ elect  committee  rather  .sought  to  develop 
an  interrelated  structure  that  would  im- 
prove present  jurisdictional  arrange- 
inent.>  for  dealing  with  substitnti'.e  iwlicy 
i.ssues. 

It  is  im^crati.e.  of  cour.se.  to  iccogiiize 
that  when  you  undertake  to  revit-e  juris- 
diction.=  ■  "U  are  faced  with  a  difficult 
problem  of  inte"relalionship.s.  There  arp 
certain  jurisdictional  areas  which  can  be 
moved  from  one  committee  to  anotlier 
without  upseiting  the  overall  balance. 
Hov.e'/er.  generally  speaking,  when  yon 
rearran;.:e  juri.sdictirnai  area.--  ycu  mi:.:t 
fit  tliem  lO{;ellirr  accordmg  to  certain 
critei-.!  riiu.li  like  the  pieces  of  a  pu.^-zls?. 
If  you  iejeci  a  pai  liculnr  arrangeir.ei.:  it 
is  U:?ii  r.ete.^sary  to  put  the  juilsdittioni'l 
?,reas  togetl:;e:'  in  a  different  way,  one  that 
makes  seiise.  again  according  to  criteria 
tiiat  are  reasonable  and  logical. 

W^e  tried  to  develop  a  committee  ar- 
rangement whereby  each  Member  of  the 
Hou.'e  v.ould  have  a  major  committee 
a.ssignment,  and  in  which  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  major  committees  would 
comprise  the  -sis-nifiicaiii  iub.^tantive  pol- 
icy areas. 

The  select  rcnmiittee  thought  that  this 
Hpovoacli  would  achieve  a  responsible  as- 
signment cf  rouglily  equal  importance 
and  equal  workload  for  each  Member, 
that  it  Vvould  concentrate  and  focus 
Members"  energies  and  attention  thereby 
enabling  them  to  '>vork  m  a  significant 
way  on  important  .substantive  problems. 
and  that  it  would  minimize  the  schedul- 
ing; conflicLs  about  wliich  we  have  heard 
complaint  alter  complaint. 

Tl'.ese  complaints  arc  familiiir:  Fiom 
Mem-lx-rs  stating  it  is  impossible  lo  be 
in  tAo  or  three  plticcs  at  one  time:  from 
oubiouimittee  and  committee  chaiimen 
.stating  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  quo- 
rum. More  importtint  than  these  com- 
-.ilaints  01"  the  Members'  efficiency  how- 
ever i.•^  tl;e  Que.ition  v.hether  we  can  in 
a  .-^eri  ible  maimer  bring  together  under 
■'he  cominSttee  tent.s--!ind  it  is  there  that 
the  ba.sic  legislative  work  is  done — the 
jur1:>Jiciicual  grouping.s  that  are  a  nec- 
cfsa.y  iyrfre^uiMte  to  focusing  squarely 
r-ome  ot  our  most  .significant  noliciial 
p^oble'U.-. 

^Lei  mc  tive  a  few  specific  examples.  I 
will  not  try  to  comment  on  all  the  i3»c- 
posed  jurisdiciicnal  changes.  That  h>  not 
Ijcsaible  in  the  time  allocated  to  me  and 
I  there/ore  commend  to  the  Members  a 
caitfiil  examination  of  the  charts  ia  the 
ieiKut  ivliicii  '.e(  the  jurisdictional  i;ro- 
iKJiai-.  in  full  deiail. 

Woulci  iii?yone  disagree  with  the  prop- 
o;ifion  :2;ac  the  Congress  ol  the  Uniteu 
States  ought  to  be  able  to  come  to  gr:p.s 


:.i  a  incaiiuigful  manner  at  the  commit- 
tee level,  where  the  basic  legislative  'Aoik 
;s  done,  v.itli  the  national  problem  of 
iraiv ncrtation,  and  to  utilize  tJiat  stnic- 
ti'.ral  arrangement  to  develop  a  national 
*ranspritation  policy?  Yet  \Uiat  Ao  we 
'lave  today?  We  liave  one  conunittee 
with  jurisdiction  over  urban  mass  tran- 
sit; another  committee  with  jurisdiction 
o\cr  highways  and  roads;  and  yet  a  third 
committee  with  Jumdiction  over  rail  and 
air.  Wliere  are  these  component-  of  a 
national  transportation  policy  to  be  cori- 
.-idered  together  so  that  Membeis  can 
face  the  diflicult  substantive  is.>ues  in- 
volved in  rationalizing  competing  forms 
•:f  tra  Importation?  It  is  for  this  i.^ason 
tliat  ilie  select  ccmraittec  recoiimiended 
,1  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Iiaii.  portatiou  to  grouu  together  th<^ 
ccmpcnent  elements  of  u  national  trans- 
pcrtaticn  polic;-. 

I  v.'iuld  hope  Memfcer.s  \%culd  turn  and 
look  at  the  chart  for  the  Committt-e  on 
Energy  and  Environment  and  carefully 
exatnine  the  jurisdiction  tliat  is  drawn 
into  what  v,as  formerly  tlie  Committee 
;n  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Examine 
in  prirlicular  from  whence  comes  the  i:n- 
ergy  jurisdiction  and  tlie  enviionmental 
'li --diction. 

Tlio  first  thin-  tliat  will  be  iinmedi- 
titcly  apparent  is  tliat  both  of  those  sub- 
ject r.ieas  arc  drawn  from  a  number  of 
different  committees  and  subcommittees. 
Tho.se  two  policy  areas,  energy  and  en- 
'.iroiiment — and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
in  "Jiis  body  would  diCer  with  the  propo- 
sition that  they  ai-e  of  enormous  national 
imponance — those  two  jurisdictions  are 
ciurently  fragmented  throughout  the 
committees  ol  this  House  preveiiting  aix\ 
Gverail  policy  consideration.  The  com- 
mittee v.ent  a  step  fuitlier  and  grcaped 
f^ncrgy  and  envu'onment  tcgetlier  in  tne 
belief  tliat  tlie  conflict  between  U'.as'-* 
interests  within  a  committee's  delibera- 
tions would  result  in  the  development  of 
pioper  and  balanced  .subotaiitive  legi>- 
la'ioii. 

Let  me  ,iive  a  couple  of  otlier  exam- 
ples. I  tWnk  that  the  com.mittee  sti'jc- 
tuie  of  this  House  ought  to  permit  tiie 
-imul'aiicous  consideration  of  a  number 
of  important  naLional  Lssucn — tax  jxilicy. 
social  jecuiity.  welfare  policy,  trade. 
l:eaiiii  care,  and  uiieinployinent  com- 
pensation— rather  than  having  sucii  sub- 
jects all  grouped  in  one  conimitfee  v  i-.o;e 
they  are  considered  seriatum. 

Tiic.^e  are  all  matters  which  under  ilif 
iirp'ent  arrangomei:ls  come  under  tiie 
,;ui'i.L:diction  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committ.^.  I  would  like  to  suggest  lo  the 
Memb'Ts  that  what  has  hap;)ened  is  ihe 
copiinit'ffe's  jurisdiction  over  taxes  has 
W"?n  v.:<°d  PS  the  ba.si.s  for  expanding  ii.io 
njntax  =^;ibstantive  nrea.^  ci  ;:olicy  about 
« liich  .iuiisdiction  a  very  good  argumert 
'  \\  be  nade  that  it  more  proi^erly  1k- 
1oni,'s  vvJth  some  other  comtr.ittee  It  is 
iof  this  reafion  That  House  Resolution 
918  iecomiKeiiri.s  that  trade  be  placed 
ur.der  Uie  jurisdiction  ol  the  Committee 
on  I  oreien  Aflairs  so  that  the  committee 
vill  iiaie  not  only  lO.'eign  political  con- 
■ider.'i'cns  i)i!i  also  foreign  economic 
<  oi:side;.iaons  under  iis  jurisdiction.  For 
the  same  rtason  it  is  sought  to  create  a 
'""'');:  liiittc.'   en   Ccir.meice   and   Health 
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into  wliich  would  be  dra\  n  all  the  sub- 


stantive health  policy 


m 


there  would  be  a  comm  ttee  that  was 
really  responsible  for  c  ;veloping  na- 
tional health  poUcy. 

There  have  been  other 
risdictions   which   are   m 


Research    and    developmi  nt    has    been 


brought   together   in   thi 


Technology  Committee  in  recognition  of 


tae  importance  of  that  n 
tare  of  this  country.  I  ?n" 
say  that  I  believe  many 
e.'-timate  the  siijnificance 


Ciiction  and  what  a  prop  'rly  strength 


fey  Committee 

_   the  problems 

are  facing  the  Nafon  down   the 

ng  this  point. 
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tters,  so  that 


hanges  in  ju- 
st important 


Science   and 


a  for  the  fu- 
vei->-  frank  to 
really  under- 
cf  that  juris- 


^. 


ened  Science  and  Technol 
could  do  in  anticipating 
that 
road 

Let  me  conclude  by  ma 
There  is  a  great  deal  ofl apprehension 
about  some  of  these  propo  als  and  I  can 
appreciate  such  feelings  be  -ause  the  rec- 
ommendations do  changt  exi.sting  ar- 
rangements. They  change  the  arrange- 
ments within  this  inst  iv.tion.  They 
change  the  afrangements  between  the 
Members  of  this  institutic  n  and  groups 
outside  of  the  institution.  But  I  implore 
Members  to  consider  the  r  -essing  neces- 


sity    for     jurisdictional 

which   will   enable   this 

sc.'uarely    the   substantive 

which  the  American  peopl* 

concerned.    In    the   last    i  nalysis   what 

House  Resolution  988  is  se  king  to  do  is 

to  provide  the  tools,  to  pjf)vide  the  ii 

struments  with  which  this 

its  work. 

This  proposal  alone  will  lot  guarantee 
to  the  American  people  tha  we  will  meet 
and    solve    those    substant  ve    problems 


arrangements 
qouse  to  face 
Issues    about 
are  so  deeply 


'ouse  can  do 


about  which  we  hear  ever 
home.  But  this  proposal  in 
will  give  to  this  House  ar 

structure,     institutional        „....^. , 

and  institutional  procedur  s  which  wili 
enable  us  to  move  foi-ward|to  face  those 
problems  squarely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C 
ognizes   the   gentleman   fr|m   Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  NebraslA.  ?.Tr.  Chair- 
man,  in  accordance  with 
agreement  I  yield  10  minut  s 
tleman  from  Missouri  (Mi 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Cha 

cordance  with  the  same     „,,. 

yield  5  minutes  to  the  ge^tfeman  from 
Missouri  ( Mr.  Ichord  • , 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ge 
Missouri  is  recognized  for 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ChairL. .  „.„._ 

the  point  of  order  that  a  q  lorum  is  not 
present. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The 
count. 

Forty-one  Members  are 
a  quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  thA  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  th^ 
quorum  of  the  Committee 

Members  will  record  thei 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM     CALL     VACAtCD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hi  ndred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  qu  irum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is    iresent.  Pur- 


time  we  go 
ny  judgment 
institutional 
•rangements. 


iu-  now  rec- 


the  previous 
's  (o  the  gen- 

ICHORD). 

man.  in  ac- 
agreement   I 


tleman  from 
5  minutes, 
lan,  I  make 


Chair    will 
present,  not 


call  when  a 
ippears. 
presence  by 


suant  to  rule  XXIII,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise 
in  .support  of  House  Resolution  988  and 
the  amendment  that  will  be  offered  bv 
the  gentlen:an  in  the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  Congress— as  well 
as  others  before  us — has  been  criticized 
for  .slow,  awkward  motion.  Frequently  we 
have  been  criticized  for  no  motion.  Too 
often  the  criticism  is  brought  about  by 
asinine  jurisdicticnal  disputes  between 
committees. 

We  cannot  blame  the  administration 
for  everything  that  is  wrong  with  our 
Goveniment  today.  Some  of  it  rightfully 
can  be  directed  toward  the  Congress. 

With  nev.-  leadership  now  in  the  White 
House,  the  focus  of  the  people  of  the 
country  and  the  media  of  the  country 
may  well  tiu-n  on  this  legislative  body  for 
scrutiny. 

Certainly,  no  one  seriously  doubts  the 
need  for  reform  of  our  committee  struc- 
tures. If  we  are  gut -honest  with  our- 
selves, it  is  undeniable. 

Furthermore,  this  Congi-ess  can  be  the 
first  Congress  to  move  beyond  the  talk- 
ing stage  and  do  something  about  it. 
The  Boiling  bill  is  a  good  bill. 
With  the  new  committee  structures, 
wc  will  eliminate  the  comingling  lines  of 
authority  which  now  exist.  We  can 
estabith  a  .sensible  system  of  coping  with 
this  Nation's  problems. 

With  the  new  committee  structures, 
v.e  will  eliminate  duplication  of  effort — 
a  multitude  of  old  political-feudal 
squabbles — and  break  up  some  personal 
powerhouses  that  have  stymied  needed 
legislation  for  years. 

And  with  the  new  committee  struc- 
tures, we  will  have  one  committee  to  deal 
with  transix)i-tation— another  for  sci- 
ence— another  for  foreign  relations — an- 
other for  energy — all  vital  to  the  interest 
of  this  Nation. 

Naturally,  lobbyists  do  not  like  this  bill 
because  it  is  going  to  cause  them  more 
work.  Old  connections  will  be  broken. 
They  will  have  to  meet  with  a  new  com- 
mittee, learn  new  people.  They  will  be 
dealing  with  new  organisations. 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  convince  new  people 
who  are  not  handicapped  by  old  ideas  or 
old  ties. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  feel  they  will  be 
hurt.  As  a  low-ranking  freshman,  I  may 
be  one  of  them.  Some  committees  will 
have  some  of  their  "sacred  cows"  taken 
away  in  the  reform.  Some  will  have  their 
power  lessened.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
power  may  also  simply  be  shifted  to  a 
new  area.  Tliey  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  taking  a  new  look — with  no  old  ties. 
If  we  are  responsible  legislators,  we 
are  also  responsible  representatives  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  Therefore.' ve 
must  put  aside  our  personal  selfish  inter- 


ests. We  must  pursue  what  is  best  for  the 
United  States,  for  the  people  in  our  dis- 
tricts, and  for  the  governmental  system 
under  wliich  we  operate. 

My  colleagues — we  need  this  reform. 
If  we  are  to  try  to  do  business  in  the  20th 
century— then  we  need  to  reform— to  re- 
fine our  .system  of  dealing  wiUi  legisla- 
tion. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  with  the  ap- 
pro.ich  taken  by  my  distinguished  col- 
le;-sue  from  Missouri,  we  will  have  a 
practical  and  sensible  system  of  tackling 
lliis  Nations  problems. 

By  broadenirg  coverage,  but  narrow- 
ing the  generiil  area  of  interest,  com- 
n.ittee  staffs  can  work  more  eflBciently. 

Our  people  at  home  complain  about 
bi:reaucratic  redtape.  Indeed,  they 
should.  But,  as  v.e  all  know,  the  admin- 
istrative bureaucrats  have  nothing  on  us. 
Tlie  juri.sdictional  lines  of  authority 
within  t'.iis  House  are  nothing  short  of 
chaos. 

'>A'hen  we  have  to  go  through  five  or 
six  committees  to  deal  witli  a  transpor- 
tation problem  or  an  energy  problem, 
that  is  not  at  all  unlike  the  "redtape" 
found  in  our  administrative  bureaucracy. 
Indeed — our  own  chaos  is  often  the  e::- 
planation  for  administrative  redtape. 

To  cut  through  this  tangle — I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Boi- 
ling bin. 

I  would  urge  this  House  to  put  its  own 
affairs  in  order. 

I  would  urge  this  93d  Congress  to  be 
the  first  Congress  since  the  1940's  to 
practice  what  it  preaches — committee  re- 
form. To  quit  talking  and  do  something 
about  it. 

I  believe  tliere  are  many  of  us  who 
V  ould  be  delighted  to  go  home  to  our  con- 
stituents and  be  able  to  tell  them.  "Vv'e 
have  moved  from  the  age  of  antiquity 
into  the  age  of  modem  legislation.  We 
have  taken  the  first  step  toward  practic- 
ins  Irwmaking  20th-century  style. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  "yea"  for  the  Boil- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  re- 
marks will  relate  to  those  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  988.  at  page  11,  which 
assig!!  jurisdiction  to  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  over  "Communist 
arid  other  subversive  activities  affecting 
ihe  internal  security  of  the  United 
States."  They  also  apply  to  those  provi- 
."-ions  of  House  Resolution  1248,  at  page 
28.  which  would  assign  "internal  secj- 
rity"  functions  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
te^.  Both  resolutions  are  silent  ccnccrr- 
ing  the  existing  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  of  which  I  am  chairman  .^nd 
wou!d.  therefore,  have  the  obvious  effect 
of  abclishing  it. 

I  have  studied  the  proposals  as  objec- 
tively as  I  can  to  determine  if  the  provi- 
sions of  either  resolution  would  actually 
satisfy  the  stated  goal  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  namely,  "to  insure 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  the  com- 
mittee structure  in  the  Hoase."  If  they 
did  so,  I  would  not  oppose  them,  but  they 
do  not,  as  far  as  the  work  In  Internal 
Sec-.r-;ty  i.<:  concerned. 

K^cp  in  mind  that  House  Resolution 
&fi3  and  House  Resolution  1248  do  not 
provide  th?t  the  House  should  abandon 
intern..!  sei^urity  work.  To  the  contrary, 
tliev  Sv.y  that  the  work  should  be  con- 
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tinued  but  tliat  either  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  or  the  Judiciary 
Conunittee  should  do  it.  The  only  con- 
cluiion  one  can  draw  which  is  consistent 
\\V^\  the  stated  goal  of  the  select  com- 
Sntee  is  that  this  would  result  in  more 
efTicient  work — a  laudable  objective  but 
one  which  needs  further  examination. 

Fust,  there  is  no  guarantee  wliatso- 
ever  that  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  would,  if  assigned  the  juris- 
diction, do  anything  positive  with  it. 
Ir.deed,  as  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction 
I'ltaches  no  other  obligation,  it  need  do 
no  more  than  accept  any  bills  relating  to 
internal  security. 

The  select  committee  report  ^ays  it  is 
•likely'*  that  the  Investigative  role  ot  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Scciuity  would 
ho  continvied  by  the  Conimittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  I  say  it  is  "unlikely" 
nnd  I  say  so  becau>c  the  leadership  of 
Ihe  Committee  on  Go\ernmc'nt  Opera- 
tions has  not  indicated  any  interest  in 
receiving  the  jurisdiction.  Hoitse  Rcso- 
hition  988  contains  no  as.st:rance  that  the 
work  will  be  done.  In  fact.  Mr.  Holifield. 
chairmnn  of  the  Ccmmitte"  on  CrO'"prn- 
ment  O;>eiations.  strongly  opposed  the 
transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  Hou.se 
Committee  en  Internal  Security  to  the 
Coi^mittee  on  Government  Operations  in 
ihis  testimony  before  the  R-.'.les  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Ihe  frentleman yield'' 

Mr.  ICHOFD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
vnished  gentleman  from  Califoinia  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  stated  correctly  my  atti- 
tude on  this  matter. 

I  Aiiut  to  say,  of  cour.se.  that  I  will  not 
be  the  chairman  of  that  committee  next 
vear:  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mi-. 
Brooks  I  will  be  tlie  chaiiman.  However. 
I  have  talked  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Brooks'  about  this  matter, 
and  neither  that  gentleman  nor  I  feels 
that  the  Conunittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations could  take  this  jurisdiction  over. 
ill  addition  to  the  other  duties  involved. 

It  is  not  that  the  work  Ls  not  neces.sar>' 
or  anytliing  like  that,  but  as  a  matter  of 
lact  the  loading  do.vn  oi  th.e  Committee 
on  Government  Operations^,  with  matters 
of  revenue  sliariug  and  the  othci  im- 
portant functions  of  the  gentleman's 
committee  puts  an  additional  load  on  the 
committee,  with  no  assignment  ot  staff. 
It  would  almost  double  the  requirements 
lor  tlie  staff  we  liave  no>v.  and  v.e  have 
aoou^  56  on  the  .staff  now.  If  we  lake  over 
tiie  conunitiee's  stall  and  the  staff  tliat  is 
devoted  to  revenue  sharing,  to  Indian 
aiTairs.  juid  to  all  the  otlier  luntrions  that 
would  be  given  to  us,  I  will  say  tills: 
They  vvould  be  unuelcome  guests  in  our 
iiouse.  We  do  not  have  the  time  noi  Uie 
.sjjace  for  it.  If  we  had  the  time,  we  do 
not  liave  tiie  space  for  an  additional  staff 
;'t  this  time. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Ml .  Chainnan,  I  will  .say 
to  tlie  gentleman  from  California  that 
il  tlie  Conunittee  on  Govenunent  Opera- 
lions  were  to  take  over  the  work,  that 
committee  in  order  to  do  the  work  effec- 
tively would  reiiuire  at  least  40  additional 
staff  niembei-s. 


Of  course.  I  %vill  point  out  also,  as 
did  the  distinguislied  gentleman  from 
Missomi  (Mr.  Bolung*.  that  the  gentle- 
man frofu  California  and  I  do  have  dif- 
ferent views  on  this  matter.  They  are, 
of  coui'se,  honest  differences  of  opinion. 

I  oppose  both  resolutions,  but  my  pref- 
erence would  be,  coming  from  my  ex- 
perience with  the  work  in  the  field  of 
internal  seem  ity.  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  would  be  a  bet- 
ter committee  than  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciaiy  for  this  pu'pose  if  the 
transfer  had  to  be  made. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
}4etitlemau  v.Ul  yield  further,  I  am  willing 
to  confirm  what  the  gentleman  has  said, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  his  time 
further.  We  could  proceed  to  engage  in 

I  long  discussion  on  this  matter,  but  I 
v>  ill  nut  presume  to  do  that. 

Ivlr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  lurtiicr 
evidence  of  at  least  partial  sentiment  in 
the  Govenunent  Operations  Committee 
tov.ard  receipt  of  the  internal  security 
.imisdiction  is  the  fact  that  9  of  the  41 
laembeis  of  that  committee  have  intro- 
ditced  resolutions  iu  tlie  93d  CoJigress  to 
abolisii  Ihe  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. In  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
wiiich  Hoi'.se  Res(3lution  124e  says  shoi:Id 
icceive  tl-.e  int-irnal  security  jurisdiction. 

II  01  the  38  members  of  that  committee 
introduced  resolutions  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress to  aboUsh  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security. 

Let  me  ask  if  yon  r eiiourlv  boliove  that 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions— which  does  not  want  the  jiuis- 
diction — would  liave  produced  the  hear- 
iiig.s.  studies,  and  reports  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  has  produced 
iu  tliis  Congie^s5.  I  cite  its  report  on  tlie 
involvement  of  revolutionary  groups  in 
prLson  unrest.  iU.  study  on  ix)litical  kid- 
iiaping.s.  it.s  study  on  tlie  Symbionese 
Liljeration  Army — hundreds  of  copias  ol 
which  were  e:<gerlj  .sought  by  Members 
ot  the  Houof- — and  a  study  just  produced 
on  workV.vide  teriorism  rnd  it.,  effects  in 
the  United  States. 

And  do  you  really  think  that  any  other 
committee  would  have  had  the  foresight, 
expeitise,  iuteipsl,  i;nd  ability  to  produce 
what  has  uecori)"  a  landmark  study  on 
tlie  statutory  jiuLsdiction  ot  the  FBI  in 
tlie  domestic  inteliigence  field  and  gone 
forward,  as  v\e  have,  with  hearings  in- 
voiviug  the  internal  security  work  of  the 
FBI  and  othei'  Ftderal  agencies — not 
irom  the  standpoint  of  chilling  these  ef- 
f  )its  but  f  lom  the  stand^ioint  of  insuiing 
iliat  'his  work  is  oeuig  continued  in  the 
exectu  :vf  branch  vigorously,  inteili- 
sv.Muly.  .'iid  legally,  thus  insuring  the 
continued  iiiteiiml  >eciuity  of  the  United 
States'?  I  seriously  doubt  it  they  would 
have  been  produced  and  this  House,  this 
Government,  and  the  iieople  v\ould  have 
been  tlie  losers. 

I  say  to  you  that  based  uiion  m^ 
lengthy  experience  the  internal  security 
work  in  the  Hoiise  cannot  be  done  with- 
out adequate  staff,  numbering  at  least  4(1 
pci-sons.  This  is  so  because  there  are  no 
experts  on  the  staff  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  or  available  from  the  executive 
branclt,  to  prepare  studies  and  report,« 
such  a.s  tliose  prepared  for  other  congres- 


sional committees.  The  Internal  Security 
Comn^attee  mttst  can-y  its  own  experts,  do 
its  ov'.ni  research,  and  conduct  its  own 
field  investigations.  Is  it  realistic  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  Operations 
Con-.mittee.  which  now  operates  with 
seven  subccininittees— none  of  which  has 
i^iore  than  seven  employee.^ — is  willing  to 
staff  a  new  Internal  Secmity  Subcom- 
nijltee  with  at  least  40  emrlcyees"  I 
think  not. 

Tlie  Boliij;g  Committee  report  based 
its  decision  to  propose  ti-ansfer  of  in- 
ternal security  jurisdiction  to  Govern- 
ment OiJeiations  on  tlie  beUef  that  "the 
rt'atively  small  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  liitei-nal  Security  does  net 
w&rraut  fall  committee  statas"  and  en 
the  fact  that  the  rom;niitee's  "legiala- 
live  workload  is  light."  Now  ccmpaie 
the  relatively  small  jurisdiction  of  the 
Coi.unittee  on  Internal  Sectuity  with  tne 
equally  small  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. District  of  Columbia.  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  Small  Business  arid 
VeteraiLs  Affairs  which  House  Resolu- 
tion 988  provides  should  be  retained  as 
standing  committees.  Ls  there  not  seme 
inconsLitcncy  here? 

Is  it  true  that  the  Committee  on  hi- 
teiiial  Security  legLsialive  wcikload  is 
light?  Yes.  in  terms  of  num.beis  of  bills. 
but  nothing  is  said  of  the  complexity  of 
liie  subject  matter.  I  expect,  for  example, 
to  move  ahead  wilii  two  bills  in  the  94th 
Congress  to  strengthen  the  Federal  civil- 
ian employees  loyalty -security  prograuis. 
These  will  be  the  result  of  seveial  jears 
of  involvr^d  hearings  which  would  hard- 
ly have  been  described  as  light  by  those 
committee  meml)ers  who  heard  t'ue  testi- 
mony. Furthcnnore.  the  Speaker  cau- 
tioned the  select  committee  rai  the  first 
day  of  its  healings  that  rearrangement 
of  the  ji'risdiciion  of  committees  is  ? 
matter  which  he  does  not  consider  '.siis- 
ceptible  to  pure  statistical  analysis  based 
upon  the  number  of  bills,  pages  of  tesn- 
mony. '  etc.  We  need  quaiiiy.  not  quan- 
tity, in  internal  security  legislation. 

To  expand  further  on  this  point,  let 
iue  mention  that  in  June  this  .vear  I  had 
occasion  to  review  the  legislative  efforts 
of  the  House  related  to  prison  inform.  I 
found  that  about  40  bills  on  thLs  subject 
iiad  been  intioduced  in  the  House  in 
the  33d  Congress  to  that  date,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Oiiiv  two  pieces  of  legLslaiioji  resulieo 
Or.e  !)erni!is  Fedenil  jMison  aulhoritie.- 
to  grant  furlough.s  ibr  huinanitariar 
reasons  to  Federal  prisoners  and  the 
other  amends  the  Omnibns  Crime  Con- 
ti-cl  aid  Safe  Streets  Act  to  imlud"  •  re- 
habilitation" as  one  of  it.^  pm poses  end 
to  provide  for  grants  to  aid  in  narcotif  > 
and  alcoholism  treatment  piogranis.  Now 
tiie  woik  tlie  Conunittee  on  Internal  Se- 
ciuity  did  in  this  field  did  not  i-esult  in 
legislation  but  it  did  result  in  a  positive 
prcgvam  Ijeing  establi."=hcd  b>  tne  FBI 
which  will  aid  in  reducing  the  causes  ot 
prison  unrest.  It  is  possible  we  could  have 
contrived  s.om<^  legj'lation  to  accotnplish 
this  pinpoi^e  but  legislation  was  not  nec- 
essary as  the  objective  could  be  accom- 
pli'-hed  by  firm  oversight  action.  I  think 
the  work  the  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
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curity  did  on  this  subj(  ct  Is  of  equal 
value,  at  least,  with  the  a  x)ve  legislative 
V  01  k. 

Tiiis  emphasis  of  the  select  conunit- 
tee  on  legislative  produ  tivity  misrep- 
iL-sents  the  legislative  f;  mction  of  the 
committee  by  comparing  It  with  other 
committees  which  have  i  o  investigative 
authority  and  conduct  nc  Investigations. 
IL  ignores  the  fact  that  a  >rincipal  func- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  [ntemal  Secu- 
rity is  its  investigative  1  mction  which 
is  intended  to  £pr\'e  all  committees  of 
the  House.  These  investi  ations  occupy 
a  substantial  portion  of  t  le  committee's 
time. 

Then,  too,  great  empli  isis  has  prop- 
erly been  placed  in  the  9  d  Congress  on 
the  oversight  work  of  t  le  committees 
which  is  certainly  an  aspc  ct  of  the  legis- 
lative function.  In  tiiis  ]  jspect  I  tliink 
the  Committee  on  Intern  .1  Security  has 
a  respectable  record  so  tl  at  I  am  not  at 
all  embarrassed  by  what  ippears  sujjer- 
ficially  as  a  light  legisls  live  workload. 

I  note  that  a  public  op:  nion  survey  of 
voting  age  citizens  in  Ap  il  1974  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  c  i  the  question 
of  the  proposed  abolitior  of  tlie  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Se  :urity  and  tlie 
transfer  of  its  jurisdictio  i  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Comi  nttee  resulted 
in  45  percent  of  those  p-  Hed  disagree- 
ing, 26  percent  agreeing  i  nd  29  percent 
being  undecided.  This  is  j  mple  evidence 
of  the  existing  committ  es  credibility 
and  ability  to  reach  tho.'je  vlio  need  to  be 
alerted  concerning  the  act  ivities  of  revo- 
lutionaiT  groups  in  the  U  lited  States. 

Internal  security  probl  'ms  have  not 
abated.  They  change  cl  aracter  from 
time  to  time  but  they  do  rot  disappear. 
They  are  indeed  increasin  :.  FBI  annual 
reports  .'^how  continued  ac  ivity  by  revo- 
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louse  Appro- 
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lutlonai-y  groups  requirinf 
investigation,  and  I  think  . 
able  to  say  tliat  the  pubL  r 
House   not   to    downgrade 
security   work,   particular! 
have  sliown  no  cliange  in 
titude  on  comn:uni."5m  and 
the  past  20  ye?rs. 

On  March  6,  1974,  Dire 
the  FBI  testified  before  a 
priations  Subcommittee 

1975  fiscal  year  funding  foi  .... ^„^ 

following  is  a  summary  of  his  testimony 
in  connection  with  inte  iial  security 
matters  anci  demonstrptes  the  coiitinued 
existence  of  problems  in  Jliis  field.  Mr. 
Kelley  said: 

Contributing  to  the  hea'  f  ■.<-,ik"oa<is  in 
the  internsl  security  fie)d  Is  tae  continuing 
rise  in  the  number  of  Sovlet-b  oc  and  People's 
Republic  of  China  official  p<  rsonnel  in  the 
United  States  There  has  alv  :;ys  been  a  di- 
rect relationship  between  t  le  number  of 
communist-bloc  ofTicia!  per  onnel  ia  the 
United  States  and  the  num  j"  of  communist 
Intelligence  Egents  here.  .  .  .  Alro  cc.trib- 
uting  to  the  FBIs  work  an  Fabot.-'.ge  and 
vjoieiice  related  to  an  increas  in  activity  by 
Puerto  Rican  pro-independen  -e  groups:  the 
ica:  thrt-at  of  violence  bv  ten  .irists  ami  dis- 
sident elements;  and  t!:c  con  inui.ig  activi- 
ties of  revolutionary  acti. ist^ar.d  raciH'  ex- 
•  r'  'ni'ts. 


In  tiie  course  of  his  testi: 
Kelley  specifically  named 
rovoluiionary   and    ec:trcn 
tinns  as  presently  in  exisLei 
r.ctive  invc-stisation  by  the 


ny  Direr. tor 
he  following 
st  orgaiiiza- 
ce  antl  U'.der 
FEl: 


August  Seventh  Guerrilla  Movement; 

Black  Liberation  Army; 

Blank  Panther  Party; 

Black  Panther  Party-Cleaver  Faction; 

Nation  of  Islam; 

African  People's  National  Liberation 
Front — umbrella-type  group; 

Slokely  Carmichael's  attempts  to  or- 
ganize blacks  in  the  United  States  into 
an  international  political  party  to  de- 
stroy capitalism  and  liberate  Africa; 

United  Klans  of  America  and  other 
Klan  groups: 

National  Socialist  White  People's  Par- 
ty— American  Nazi  Party; 

National  States  Rights  Party; 

Worker  Student  Alliance; 

The  Weatherman; 

Socialist  Workers  Party; 

Workers  League: 

Spartacist  League; 

Workers  World  Party; 

Venceremos  Brigade; 

Progressive  Labor  Party;  and 

Puerto  Rican  Independence  Move- 
ment. 

It  is  popular  now  to  describe  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.,  as  no  longer  a 
threat  to  the  internal  security  of  the 
countrj'.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  Director  Kelley's  observa- 
tion: 

As  long  as  the  CPUSA  is  subservient  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  supports  Its  policies  an^ 
international  activities,  It  will  constituta/^ 
threat  to  the  iiitcrna;  security  of  the  Uu^ed 
States. 

Remember  al.'-o  that  the  House  has  no 
reliable  source  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  internal  security  other  than  its 
own  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
Detailed  information  from  the  files  of 
the  FBI  are  not  available  to  the  House. 
For  example,  the  FBI  recently  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity that  52  organizations  of  a  subversive 
nature  were  then  under  investigation  by 
that  agency  and  that  21  of  them  were 
considered  terrorist  groups  by  the  FBI. 
Tlie  FBI  could  not,  however,  in  order  to 
protect  tiie  confidentiality  of  its  inves- 
tigations, identify  all  of  those  groups  to 
the  committee  and  this  work  must  be 
done  independently  by  the  committee 
staff.  Public  disclosure  by  the  FBI  of  its 
inve.stigatixe  activities  in  the  internal 
security  field  has  always  been  limited  to 
the  general  information  furni.shed  to  the 
Apjiropriations  Subcommittee,  such  as 
that  cited  above. 

IL  goes  without  saying  that  you  do  not 
ntvO  a  standing  committee,  or  even  a 
suhcommittee,  on  internal  security  if  you 
do  not  liave  probltms  of  sufTicient  mag- 
nitude to  justify  its  exi.'^tenre. 

Later  in  these  reniaiks  I  will  address 
myself  in  detail  to  the  legislative  prob- 
lems in  th?  intern;-.!  .security  field  which 
need  attention  but  first  I  will  note  some 
of  the  problems  which  require  the  at- 
tention of  the  Inienial  Eecuiity  Com- 
mittee under  its  responsibility  to  iavesti- 
gfvle  the  activities  of  revolutionary 
groups  a;:d  inform  tlic  Congress. 

"Issue  exploitation '  on  the  part  of 
re\olut:onary  groups  k<  of  course  a  peren- 
ni.^l  proolem  and  one  about  which  the 
Coiifcie.rs  and  the  public  need  to  be  in- 
formed. Tiie  Commiltee  on  Internal 
Hecurily.  p.:  a  result  of  its  constant  review 
of  i!ic  aLiirities  of  revolutionary  groups, 


is  singularly  equipped  to  respond  to  the 
demand  for  such  information.  For  ex- 
ample, some  of  the  issues  currently  being 
exploited  by  revolutionai'y  organizations 
are  those  involving  U.S.  veterans,  the 
American  Indian  movement,  and  am- 
nesty for  de-serters  and  Selective  Service 
Act  fugitives.  There  are  continued  ef- 
forts by  the  People's  Bicentennial  Com- 
mittee, in  collaboration  with  Marxist- 
Leninist  groups,  to  discredit  the  oflQcial 
U.S.  Bicentennial  celebration. 

The  National  Caucus  of  Labor  Com- 
mittees, an  especially  violent  Marxist- 
Leninist  organization,  has  made  Vice 
Presidential  nominee  Rockefeller  a  prin- 
cipal target  of  its  virialent  propaganda. 
This  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  be- 
cause, as  I  have  often  noted,  there  is  a 
causal  relationship  between  words  of  in- 
citement and  action  and  if  a  public  figure 
is  constantly  portrayed  in  the  propagan- 
da of  a  re\olutionary  group  as  an  enemy 
of  the  people,  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility tliat  a  fanatical  adherent  of  the 
group  could  commit  an  act  of  terrorism 
directed  at  him. 

Attempts  are  being  made  by  revolu- 
tionary_groups  and  their  ^pporters  to 
expose  1  ederal  domestic  and  foreign  in- 
telligence efforts  which  in  the  national 
interest  must  remain  confidential. 

Taking  advantage  of  diplomatic  move- 
ments to  improve  relations  between  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  tlie 
United  States,  domestic  Marxist-Lenin- 
ists of  the  Maoist  persuasion  are  active 
to  improve  the  image  of  Maoism  in  the 
United  States,  principally  through  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  United  States- 
China  Fiiendship  Association  and  vari- 
cu:^  China  study  groups. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  CPUSA  ac'os 
:n  tile  United  States  as  the  official  arm 
of  the  CPSU.  which  is  in  fact  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  continued 
study  of  the  activities  of  the  CPUSA  are, 
of  cour.'^e.  necessary. 

Directr^r  Kelley  of  the  FBI  has  ex- 
pressed his  concern  over  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  and  other 
Cominunist  go\ernments  in  the  United 
States  and  has  noted  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  known  to  be  intel- 
ligence agents.  The  question  the  Cong:  ess 
and  the  public  should  have  answered, 
v.hat  are  they  after?  Should  not  the 
Congress  and  the  public  know  at  least 
their  primary  military,  industrial,  and 
political  targets? 

A  matter  of  special  concern  to  me  is 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  as  it  is  being  applied  to 
disclosure  of  executive  branch  internal 
security  information.  The  trend  toward 
cis:los\'re  of  internal  security  matters, 
wliic)!  in  tlie  interests  of  the  counti-v 
sliciild  not  be  disclosed,  is  a  .subject 
which  I  daresay  could  by  itself  occupy 
t.'ie  attention  of  the  Internal  Security 
Commnttee  for  so:ne  time. 

There  is  an  increase  in  activity  and 
membership  of  paramilitary,  neo-fascist 
Vigilante  groups  intent  on  u.sing  their  in- 
fiuence  and,  in  some  instances,  violence 
to  "proteci"  the  U.S.  Government  and 
its  citizenship  from  alleged  external  and 
ii:ter:.al  threat.'  to  the  or>erjiion  of  the 
Government,  according  to  thp'r  ideals 
anci  .';tanda:ds. 
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Established  extremist  organizations 
have  been  attempting  to  contact  urban 
gangs  to  exploit  and  utilize  the  potential 
force  they  possess.  Membership  in  some 
gangs  is  in  the  thousands,  and  these 
gangs  are  well  armed,  well  organized,  and 
fully  capable  of  terrorizing  any  com- 
munity when  they  decide  to  mobilize. 
These  gangs  frequently  engage  in 
violence  purely  for  thrills  and  status. 

Recently  tlrere  have  been  several  large 
thefts  of  automatic,  semiautomatic  and 
crew-served  weapons  from  U.S.  armories 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  are 
strong  indications  these  weapons  are 
being  stolen  and  stockpiled  by  urban 
guerrilla  elements  for  distribution  and 
u?;e  at  the  "opportune  time." 

Anti-U.S.  revolutionary  Pan-African 
doctrine  is  being  disseminated  widely 
among  U.S.  black  communities  and 
student  groups  by  dedicated  black  rev- 
olutionaries with  international  ties. 
These  revolutionaries  have  also  been 
establishing  contacts  and  cadres 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Although  Klan  membership  has  de- 
clined, Klan  members  and  leaders  have 
in  the  recent  past  been  involved  in  vio- 
lence and  atrocities,  and  have  engaged 
in  activities  seeking  to  deny  others  tlieir 
constitutional  rights.  Some  efforts  have 
been,  and  are  being  made,  to  unify  Klan 
groups. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  subject 
matters  to  which  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  will  give  its  attention. 

As  I  told  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
<Mr.  BoLLiNG),  I  had  been  hopeful  that 
his  select  committee  could  find  a  better 
way  to  do  internal  security  v.ork  in  the 
House  because  I  am  not  foolish  enough 
to  believe  that  the  way  we  are  doing  it 
now  is  the  only  way  or  the  best  way,  but 
the  select  committee  has  not  even  come 
close  to  suggesting  a  practical  improve- 
ment. The  alternative  it  does  suggest 
would  result  in  abolition  of  the  work  for 
all  practical  purposes.  This  is  not  the 
will  of  the  House  which  has  repeatedly 
voted  3  to  1  to  fund  the  Internal  Security 
Committee.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  is  the 
will  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens. 
It  is  not  my  view  either  and  I  therefore 
oppose  most  vigorously  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  988  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 1248  affecting  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  and  I  will  offer  when 
the  resolutions  are  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule  amendments 
to  either  or  both  resolutions  which  will 
restore  to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  a  standing  with  precisely 
tlie  same  authority  and  jurisdiction  it 
now  has. 

I  propose  these  amendments  to  con- 
tinue the  existence  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  for  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that  this  is  not  the  appi-opriate  time 
for  the  Congress  to  abandon  the  impor- 
tant work  in  which  the  committee  is  en- 
gaged and  which  it  performs  as  an  agent 
of  the  House.  The  protection  of  our  Na- 
tion against  intei-nal  subversion  remains 
a  continuing,  and  indeed  an  increasingly 
pressing,  problem. 

Thus  at  the  beginning,  with  a  view  to- 
ward the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  Nation  and  its  constitutional  sys- 
tem, there  was  necessarily  imposed  upon 


the  Government  a  duty  and  authority  to 
provide  for  the  "common  defense,"  and 
we  were  explicitly  charged  in  the  terms 
of  our  oath  of  office  with  a  duty  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  Constitution.  And  so 
today,  because  of  this  continuing  neces- 
sity, the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  performs  the  duties  committed 
to  it  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  in  light  of  the  related  but  separa- 
ble concepts  of  Nation  and  Constitution 
that  the  committee's  particular  role  may 
be  best  understood.  A  nation  compre- 
hends a  union  of  persons  sharing  a  com- 
mon historj-,  and  common  interests  and 
ideals,  and  is  conceived  as  maintaining 
an  identity  distinct  from,  and  in  many 
respects  independent  of,  other  social  or 
sovereign  units.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
constitution,  which  reflecting  in  great  de- 
gree the  character  of  a  nation,  is  essen- 
tially a  political  arrangement  which  es- 
tablishes the  ground  rules  for  regulating 
an  individuals  intercourse  with  others 
V.  ithin  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  with  his  government.  Both 
evolved  from  the  perennial  struggle  of 
man  in  society  and  in  the  continuing  ten- 
sion between  concepts  of  individual  free- 
dom and  totalitarian  control. 

Vv''ith  the  recognition  that  changes  take 
place  in  the  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal institutions  of  mankind,  oui'  Fomiding 
Fathers,  in  the  creation  of  our  constitu- 
tional system,  have  established  a  prag- 
matic base  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
processes  of  change  by  the  rule  of  a  ma- 
jority. It  was  thus  clearly  not  the  intent 
of  our  founders  to  fasten  upon  posterity 
such  social  and  economic  institutions  as 
were  to  admit  of  no  change.  But  it  is 
equally  clear  that  all  change  is  not  prog- 
ress. In  any  event,  the  Constitution  by 
which  we  are  imited  has  provided  that 
such  changes  as  are  to  take  place  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity: that  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
process  of  change  must  be  orderly  and 
peaceful  within  a  framework  of  a  system 
of  majority  rule  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  our  forebears.  It  is  with  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  this  proc- 
ess that  the  Committee  on  Intei-nal  Se- 
curity is  uniquely  and  principally  con- 
cerned. 

Over  the  course  of  our  history,  the 
threats  to  our  national  institutions  have 
taken  different  forms.  In  this  historic  pe- 
riod the  character  of  the  threat  is  in 
great  degree  unique.  It  stems  principally 
from  what  may  be  broadly  and  loosely 
described  as  the  revolutionary  Socialist 
movement  of  which  the  Communist  is  a 
part.  Having  its  origin  abroad  in  the  in- 
dustrial revolution,  its  impact  upon  world 
society  was  earlier  manifested  in  Europe. 
Within  the  United  States  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  movement  and  the  dangers  it 
posed  to  our  constitutional  system  be- 
came more  apparent  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  common  thread  binding 
the  movement's  adherents  is  a  belief  in 
the  necessity  for  the  desti-uction  of  the 
system  of  private  property.  A  substantial 
and  increasing  number  of  our  citizens  in 
diverse  ways  and  means  participate  in.  or 
give  support  to,  this  movement.  Other 
ideologies,  some  not  unaffected  by  the 
Marxist,  advancing  variable  concepts, 
and  others  having  racial  overtones,  have 


also  within  recent  years  been  a  subject 
of  concern. 

While  under  our  constitutional  system 
social,  economic,  and  political  issues  are 
freely  debatable,  it  is  the  methodology — 
that  is.  the  means — evolved  and  applied 
by  individuals  and  groups  seeking  to  ac- 
complish their  ultimate  purposes  that 
can  and  must  be  of  concern  to  us.  Many 
of  the  diverse  groups  and  individuals 
witliin  the  Marxist-Socialist  movement. 
as  well  as  in  other  ideological  systems. 
arc  committed  to  achieving  a  transfor- 
mation of  our  .society  by  means  which 
are  in  opposition  to  our  concept  of  ma- 
jority rule  and  in  defiance  of  our  con- 
stitutional processes.  It  is  with  this 
methodology  and  such  ideological  doc- 
trines that  we  are  properly  concerned. 

Within  recent  decades  this  revolution- 
ary threat  to  our  constitutional  system 
and  its  peaceful  processes  has  excited  the 
interest  both  of  the  State  legislatures  and 
of  Congress,  and  has  led  to  extensive  in- 
quiry. It  was  such  inquiry  which,  when 
challenged,  had  prompted  Judge  Pretty- 
man  to  say: 

We  think  that  inquiry  into  threats  to  the 
existing  form  of  government  by  extra-con- 
.stitutional  processes  of  change  is  a  power  of 
Cr.ngress  under  its  prime  obligation  to  pro- 
toet  for  the  people  that  machinery  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  and  inquiry  into  the  desirability 
rcl  non  of  other  forms  of  government  is  a 
power  of  Congress  under  its  mandat*  to  ini- 
tiate amendments  if  such  become  advisable. 
\Baril:y  v.  United  States;,  167  F.  2d  241 
(1948).  cert,  denied,  334  U.S.  843.  rehearing 
denied,  339  U.S.  971  U950)  .| 

Curiously  enough  it  was  not  the  Con- 
gress but  the  State  legislatures  which 
earlier  addressed  themselves  to  the  ques- 
tion of  meeting  this  revolutionary  threat 
to  our  national  institutions,  both  by  way 
of  investigation  and  legislations.  In  some 
respects  this  is  not  surprising.  In  our 
constitutional  system  the  police  power 
has  been  largely  reserved  to  the  States, 
and  only  that  was  committed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  was  considered 
essential  to  its  Federal  responsibilities. 
It  was  only  when  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  threat  as  an  international  move- 
ment was  more  clearly  understood,  and 
when  its  essential  character  as  an  attack 
upon  the  Nation  and  its  constitutional 
system  was  more  fully  perceived,  that 
Congress  became  later  and  more  deeply 
involved.  No  doubt  rapidly  developing 
facilities  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation have  also  made  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  expanding  Federal  interest. 
The  already  increasing  involvement  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  more 
traditional  aspects  of  the  exercise  of  tlie 
police  power  had  earlier  in  this  cenlui-y 
been  reflected  in  Hoke  v.  United  States, 
227  U.S.  308,  322  (1913 1.  which  had  sus- 
tained the  familiar  "White  Slave  Act. " 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  1940,  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Smith  Act,  that  the 
Federal  Grovernment  in  this  period  first 
sought  to  penalize  individuals  "advocat- 
ing" the  overthrow  of  Government  by 
force  or  \  iolcnce  or  by  the  assassination 
of  public  olTicers.  The  three  initial  para- 
graphs of  the  Smith  Act  were,  in  fact, 
modeled  upon  a  New  York  statute  which 
had  long  before,  in  1902,  been  adopted 
following  the  assassination  of  President 
McKinley  by  an  anarchist.  It  was  typi- 
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Iting  advocates. 
Necessity  or  pro- 
priety of  overthrowing  or  o  rertiirnlng  orga 
nlzed  government  by  force  i  r  violence,  or  by 
assassination  of  the  executi'  e  head  or  of  any 
of  the  executive  officials  of  g  ivernment,  or  by 
any  unlawful  means;  or 

2.  Prints,  publishes,  edltsJ  issues  or  know- 
ingly circulates,  sells,  dlstrll  utes  or  publicly 
displays  any  book,  paper,  dc  ;ument,  or  writ- 
ten or  printed  matter  In  any  rorm,  containing 
or  advocating,  advising  or  t  aching  the  doc- 
trine that  organized  goveri  ment  should   be 

or  any  unlaw- 


overlhrown  by  force,  violen 
ful  means;  or 


cal  of  the  host  of  simi:  ir  statutes  en- 
acted subsequently  thro  ighout  the  Na- 
tion. This  statute,  reenac  ed  in  1919  upon 
the  codiflcatlon  of  the  la  s  of  New  York, 
contained  the  following  c  )mparable  pro- 
visions: 

Sec.  160.  Criminal  anarch  '  defined.  Crlml- 
n:.l  anarchy  Is  the  doctrin  that  organized 
government  should  be  overt!  rown  by  force  or 
violence,  or  by  assassination  of  the  executive 
head  or  of  any  of  the  exe(  jtlve  officials  of 
government,  or  by  any  unls  wful  means.  The 
advocacy  of  such  doctrine  <  ,ther  by  word  of 
mouth  or  writing  Is  a  felon  r. 

Sec.    161.    Advocacy   oj   c 
Ary  person  who: 

1.  By  word  of  mouth  or 
advises  or  reaches  the  duty. 
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iminal   anarchy. 


4.  Organizes  or  helps  to  oi  ^anize  or  become 


a  member  of  or  voluntaril 


such  doctrine, 
inlshable  by  Im- 
an  ten  years,  or 


any  society,   group   or  asse  nbly   of  persons 
formed  to  teach  or  advocate 
Is  guilty  of  a  felony  and  r 
prlsonment  for  not  more  t 
by  a  tine  of  not  more  than  f  le  thoi-sand  del 
lars.  or  both 

Similarly,  in  1919.  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia enacted  its  "Crimi  lal  Syndicalism 
Act"  which  contained  :  provisions  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  th(  =e  contained  in 
the  New  York  statute  an  I  later  adopted 
in  the  Federal  Smith  A  :t  of  1940 
pertinent  provisions  were 

Section  1.  The  term  "crim 
as  used  In  this  act  is  hereb 


assembles  with 


Its 
as  follows: 
lal  syndicalism" 
defined  as  any 


doctrine  or  precept  advocat  ng;,  teaching  or 
aiding  and  abetting  the  com  ilssion  of  crime, 
sabotage  (which  word  Ls  h  reby  defined  as 
meaning  willful  and  malicio  s  physical  dam- 
age or  injury  to  physical  p  opcrty),  or  un- 
lawful acts  of  force  and  viol  nee  or  unlawful 
methods  of  terrorism  as  a  i  ,eans  of  accom- 
plishing a  change  in  Industi  al  ownership  cr 
control,  or  effecting  any  poli  leal  ch.inge. 
Sec.   2.   Any   person   who     ...   4.   Orga- 


nizes or  a.ssist5  in  organizln 


ingly  becomes  a  member  of,  i  ny  organization 
society,  group  or  assemblag  i  of  per.'-.ons  or- 
ganized or  assembled  to  ac  •ocatc.  teach  or 
aid  and  abet  criminal  syndl  alism 
Is  guilty  of  a  felony. 

It  thus  appears  that  t  le  e?r'v  mani- 
festations of  the  revolut:  )nary  Socialist 
movement  wilh  whi^h  such  st.itutes 
were  designed  to  cope,  w  .ne  then  chai 


acterized  princinaDy  in 
inal  "anarchy"  or  crim 
ism."   They   ware  oiigini 


erms  of  crim- 
nal  "syndicr.l- 
Uy   d-Tvised   to 


combat  a  waive  of  "ana  -chist"  terror 


ism  which  plagued  this 
turn  of  tho  last  centui> 
H?.ymarkct  riots  of  1886 


murder  of   the  industri,  liot  Frick,   at- 
I'.cks  on  State  officials,   bombings  and 
violent  strike  activity  fo     the  advance 
mcnt  of  the  iwlitical  ol  ectives  of  an 
nrchist  doctrine,  appeal    to  have  been 
the  Iiuits  of  its  tcachin  s.  culminating 
in  the  assa^siiiation  of  Pif  sident  McKin 
ley  in  1901. 


or  Is  or  know- 


lountry  at  the 
The  Chicago 
the  attempted 


Leon  F.  Czolgosz,  the  assassin  of 
President  McKinley,  had  joined  a  Social- 
ist group  and  is  known  to  have  met  with 
anarchist  leaders  in  Cleveland  and  Chi- 
cago. He  admitted  that  he  was  influ- 
enced by  the  teachings  of  Emma  Gold- 
man, a  leader  of  the  anarchist  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  who  was  ulti- 
mately deported  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1919,  but  who,  disliking  the  Soviet 
Union,  left  it  and  died  in  Toronto  in 
1940.  In  the  confession  which  was  ex- 
tracted from  him  following  his  arrest, 
he  declared  that  the  President  was  "an 
enemy  of  the  good  working  people." 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  an  anarchist  at  the  time 
he  shot  the  President. 

Similar  beliefs  apparently  prompted 
Giuseppe  Zangara's  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. He  actually  succeeded  in  killing 
Mayor  Cermak  of  Chicago  who  rode 
with  the  President.  That  Zangara  voiced 
definitely  recognizable  anarchist  or  ni- 
hilist attitudes  is  implicit  in  his  remarks 
when,  following  his  arrest,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said: 

I'm  sorry  I  didn't  kill  him.  I  want  to  kill 
all  presidents— all  officers. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  shot  Mr.  Roose- 
velt or  not  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear.  I 
do  not  hale  him  personally.  I  hate  all  Pres- 
idents, no  matter  where  they  come  from. 
Just  like  I  hate  all  officers  and  evcrvbody 
who's  rich. 

I  am  sore  at  government — because  as  a 
kid  I  had  to  work  Instead  of  going  to  school, 
and  I'm  sick  now  bec:uise  I  had  to  work. 

I  am  a  member  of  no  party.  I  believe 
bolshevism  is  all  right. 

I  have  done  my  own  thinking  and  I 
reached  this  decision  by  myself. 

I  have  always  hated  the  rich  and  power- 
ful. When  I  read  .  .  .  the  President-elect  v/as 
coming  to  Miami  I  determined  to  kill  him. 
I  hoped  I  would  have  better  luck  than  I  had 
ten  years  ago.  when  in  Italy  I  bought  a 
pistol  to  kill  King  Emmanuel. 

While  in  prison,  he  concluded  his 
bioKi-aphy.  which  he  had  scribbled  in 
three  notebooks,  by  saying: 

I  go  content  because  I  go  for  my  Idea.  I 
salute  all  the  poor  of  the  world. 

Then,  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  he 
c.;pressed  disappointment  that  there 
were  r.o  new.^paptr  photographers  to 
record  the  event.  He  is  reported  to  have 
.said; 

Lousy  capiUUsts!  No  picture!  Capitalists! 
No  one  here  to  take  my  picture.  All  capital- 
ists lousy  bunch  of  crooks. 

More  recently,  Torresola  and  Callazo, 
v.ho  a'itcmpted  to  assassinate  Fre:^ident 
Truman,  were  associated  with  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Nationrlist  F.^rty.  led  by 
Albizu  Cr.mpos,  who  appears  to  hive 
directed  the  a.'^sasrination  attempt.  This 
organization  was  .-supported  by  Com- 
munists in  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  recorted, 
moreover,  that  the  two  Blair  House  as- 
sassins had  worked  rloscly  wiLh  a  Com- 
munist cell  in  Me.xico  and  viith  Com- 
muri;!,  clemrnts  in  the  New  York  Puerto 
Rican  colony.  Similarly,  Oswald,  the 
a.'- -„ssin  of  Pre-ident  Kennedy,  h^d  been 
involved  vitli  Communist  organizations 
W'<.hin  this  country  and  had  contacts 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  .5u;h  episodes  led 
to  the  enactment  in  19G5  and  1971.  re- 
:;peclivcl.  .    of    statutes    making    Presi- 


dential and  congressional  assassination 
kidnaping  and  assault  punishable  as 
Federal  offenses. 

Assassinations,  conspiracies,  plots, 
bombings,  sabotage,  insurrections,  and 
violent  demonstrations  are  thus  con- 
ceived in  large  part  as  propaganda 
weapons,  a  means  of  directing  atteotion 
to  what  socialist  revolutionaries  con- 
ceive as  the  "truth"  and  for  the  purpose 
of  recruiting  adherents  to  their  cause. 
Normally  such  aggressive  acts  are  ac- 
companied by  statements  descrying 
"exploitation"  by  the  "capitalist"  sys- 
tem, concepts  which  are  essentially  so- 
cialist in  origin,  derogatory  in  impUca- 
tion,  and  which  flow  from,  and  are  in- 
herent in.  the  basic  ideological  concept 
cf  class  strufegle.  Effectively  enunciated 
by  Fiscane,  a  Proudhonian  socialist,  who 
said  that  "the  propaganda  of  the  idea 
i'?  a  chimera,"  and  that  "ideas  result 
from  deeds,"  the  concept  of  "propaganda 
by  deed,"  introduced  into  the  interna- 
tional ai:archist  movement  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  passed  into  the 
literature  of  subversion.  Its  principal 
proponents  were  Caflero  and  Malatesta. 
Succinctly  stated  by  Malatesta.  who  ob- 
served that  "the  insurrectionary  deed, 
destined  to  affirm  socialist  principles  by 
act,  is  the  most  efHcacious  means  of 
propaganda,"  its  product  was  a  rash  of 
assassinations  and  bombings  through- 
out Europe  which  were  later  reflected  in 
the  imitative  practices  of  groups  and 
individuals  within  the  United  States. 

Having  their  origin  in  the  peculiar  his- 
toric, political,  and  social  context  of 
Europe,  such  ideological  concepts  v.era 
implanted  initially  within  the  United 
States  largely  by  immigrants  who  had 
been  cither  associated  with,  or  sympa- 
thetic to,  radical  groups  abroad  or  were 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  persons  or 
groups  advocating  such  doctrines.  They 
are  said  to  have  come  into  prominenca 
v.ithin  the  United  States  following  the 
1880  split  betv.ecn  revolutionaries  and 
reformists  in  the  Socialist  Labor  Party, 
a  party  which  consisted  mostly  of  theo- 
retical Marxists.  The  socialist  revolu- 
tionaries in  this  grciip  entered  the  an- 
archist camp. 

The  strength  of  the  m  ovement  is  large- 
ly attributed  to  the  leadership  of  Johann 
Most,  the  publisher  of  Die  Freiheit,  an 
anarchist  publication  which  had  its  base 
in  New  York,  who  was  committed  to  the 
advocacy  of  violence  to  a  degree  that 
rivaled  the  Russian  nihilist,  Nechayev. 
So  committed,  he  secretly  founded  an 
explosives  factory  in  Jersey  City  and 
published  a  manual  c::  the  m:  :u;!g  and 
use  of  bombs. 

In  this  period  the  total  Ani3rican 
membership  in  the  international  an- 
archist movement  reportedly  numbered 
about  6,000.  Chicago  was  the  center  of 
immigr,">nt  anarchism  in  the  United 
States  with  adherents  there  numbering 
about  3,900  whose  strength  and  influence 
is  surecsted  by  the  circulation  of  an- 
archist journals  to  subscribers  in  excess 
of  30,000.  At  the  second  congress  of  the 
Anarchist  International  which  was  held 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1883,  Chicago  sent 
more  delegates  than  any  other  city.  The 
widespread  acceptance  of  anarchist  doc- 
trine is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
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revolutionary  syndicalist — anarchist — 
congress  held  in  Berlin  in  1922  was  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  12  countries 
representing  organizations  claiming 
more  than  1  million  members. 

Among  the  larger  groups  there  repre- 
sented were  the  Unione  Sindicale  Itali- 
ana,  with  500.000  members;  the  Federa- 
rion  Obrera  Regional  Argentina,  with 
200.000  members;  the  Portuguese  Con- 
icderacao  General  de  Trabalho.  with 
150.000  members;  and  the  German  Freie 
Arbeiter  Union,  with  120.000  members. 
Smaller  organizations  in  attendance  had 
their  bases  in  Chile,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Mexico,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  whose 
Sveriges  Arbetares  Central,  claimed 
more  than  30,000  members.  The  French 
Comite  de  Defense  Syndicaliste  Revolu- 
tionnaire,  representing  100.000  anarcho- 
syndicalists,  and  the  30.000  Paris  build- 
ing workers,  which  sent  a  separate  dele- 
gation, were  also  in  attendance,  together 
with  representatives  of  exiled  Russian 
anarcho-syndicalists.  (George  Woodcock, 
i»narchism.  the  World  Publishing  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1962,  page  271.  > 

Thus  having  possibly  reached  its  high 
point,  the  anarchist  movement  later  fell 
away,  although  some  of  its  appendages 
have  remained.  Many  of  its  adherents 
moved  into  the  Communist  movement, 
with  which  we  are  now  principally  pre- 
occupied. Unlike  the  anarchists,  com- 
munists had  recognized  that  an  estab- 
lished government  in  control  of  modern 
technology  cannot  be  overthrown  by 
force  until  it  is  about  ready  to  fall  of 
its  own  weight.  To  Communists,  con- 
certed uprising  is  to  await  that  con- 
tingency and,  hence,  revolution  is  viewed 
by  them  not  as  a  sudden  episode,  but  as 
the  consummation  of  a  long  proce.ss  of 
prepai-ation. 

Although  a  doctrine  of  extreme  indi- 
vidualism, anarchist  doctrine  shared 
much  with  the  Marxist,  and  was  the 
product  of  the  same  ferment  which  led 
to  the  promulgation  of  Marx's  Com- 
munist Manifesto  of  1848.  The  underly- 
ing nature  and  contents  of  its  doctrines, 
and  its  various  schools,  whether  syndi- 
calist or  communo-anarchist.  had  evolved 
in  that  period  when  nihilists,  and  many 
socialists  and  Marxists,  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that  violence  v  as  the  neces- 
sary means  of  overcoming  'class  rule" 
and  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the 
so-called  "capitalist"  system.  Having 
reached  that  conclusion,  their  basic 
weakness,  later  remedied  by  the  Com- 
munists, was  a  failure  of  devising  ap- 
propriate organizational  doctrines  and 
techniques  for  accomplishing  this  ob.iec- 
live. 

While  anarchists  had  frequently  col- 
laborated with  socialists  and  other  Marx- 
ists, with  whom  they  had  met  to  estab- 
lish the  First  International  in  the  1860's 
under  the  program  authored  by  Karl 
Marx,  they  broke  with  the  Marxists  af- 
ter the  Hague  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional in  1872.  in  a  split  over  issues  be- 
tween Marx  and  Bakunin.  who  held  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  anarchist 
movement.  Seeking  to  gain  a  footing  in 
the  socialist  Second  International,  the 
anarchists  were  ejected  in  1896.  Tlieir  ef- 
forts to  form  a  purely  anarchist  inter- 
national were  ultimately  frustrated,  al- 


though for  a  short  time  they  found  an 
alliance  with  commimists  and  other  rev- 
olutionary socialists  in  the  Red  Interna- 
tional of  Labor  Unions,  a  "united  front" 
or  "mass"  organization  known  as  the 
"Profintern",  which  was  formed  by  the 
Bolshevik-controlled  Central  Alliance  of 
Russian  Trade  Unions  at  a  Congress 
which  met  at  Moscow  in  1921. 

It  was  indeed  the  seizure  of  power  in 
Russia  by  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  had  the  result  of 
bringing  some  unity  to  the  radical  move- 
ment. While  Marx  had  developed  the 
basic  ideology  of  class  stniggle.  it  was 
Lenin  who  had  later  evolved  organiza- 
tional doctrines  which  the  anarchists 
and  other  revolutionary  socialists  had 
lacked.  The  conception  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  as  a  secret  conspiratorial 
group  of  professional  revolutionaries 
who  will  lead  the  struggle  toward  achiev- 
ing the  socialist  transformation  of  so- 
ciety was  Lenin's  particular  contribution 
and  by  which  was  accomplished  the  ini- 
tial seizure  of  the  powers  of  government 
in  Russia  in  1917. 

From  this  base  the  Communist  Party 
cf  the  Soviet  Union  succeeded  in  orga- 
nizing the  movement  throughout  the 
world  and  early  established  satellite  or 
liaternal  parties  in  over  80-odd  states 
of  the  world,  imiting  them  under  its  con- 
trol through  the  Third  or  Commimist 
International  which  it  established  in 
1919.  A  section  of  this  International,  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
was  formed  in  that  year.  Brought  into  it 
were  diverse  groups  of  radicals  within 
the  United  States.  Notably  among  them 
were  the  later  chairmen  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
munist Party,  Willam  Z.  Foster.  Earl 
Browder,  and  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn. 
who  had  previously  been  members  of. 
and  active  participants  in,  anarchist  or 
syndicalist  organizations. 

It  was  following  this  period  of  organi- 
zation that  the  movement  more  particu- 
larly stimulated  extensive  State  and  con- 
gressional interest.  The  investigation  of 
the  joint  legislative  committee  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  report  it 
published  in  1920.  entitled  "Revolution- 
ary Radicalism."  is  one  of  our  earliest 
and  most  significant  contributions  to  an 
understanding  of  the  subject.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  Congress  did  not  commence  the 
.systematic  study  of  subversive  activities 
and  the  means  of  controlling  them  until 
the  1930's.  By  this  time  it  had  become  in- 
creasingly evident  that  extreme  elements 
in  the  socialist  movement  had  largely 
organized  and  brought  within  their  con- 
trol a  Substantial  segment  of  hitherto 
loosely  organized  socialist  and  anarcliist 
groups  within  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world,  with  a  most  pow- 
erful base  in  the  state  whose  government 
they  had  first  captured  in  1917.  A  spe- 
cial committee,  chaired  by  Hamilton 
Fish,  was  thus  established  by  the  House 
in  1930  to  inquire  into  the  American  sec- 
tion of  this  international  apparatus,  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  which  had 
some  years  before  explicitly  affiliated  it- 
self with  the  Commmiist  International. 

While  necessarily  retaining  its  interest 
in  the  serious  threats  which  the  Com- 
munist movement  continues  to  pose, 
both  to  our  national  and  internal  secu- 


rity, the  Congress  from  time  to  time  has 
been  impelled  to  divide  its  energies  in  the 
examination  of  other  movements  equally 
at  war  with  cur  constitutional  system 
which  have  made  their  appearance.  The 
investigations  of  the  McCormack-Dick- 
stein  Committee,  created  in  1934  as  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  "Nazi 
and  subversive  propaganda"  activities, 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  two  prin- 
cipal statutes  based  upon  the  recommen- 
dations which  that  committee  had 
made — the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  of  1938  and  the  Smith  Act  of  1940. 

Investigations  on  these  subjects  were 
resumed  in  1938  on  the  creation  of  the 
Dies  Committee,  also  a  special  commit- 
tee whose  mandate  was  renewed  in  each 
Congress  thereafter.  Perhaps  its  most 
notable  achievements  were  tlie  thorough 
exposure  of  the  existence  of  subversive 
movements  within  the  United  States  and 
a  i-esulting  enactment  in  1939  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Hatch  Act.  This 
amendment,  v.hich  prohibited  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  having  membership 
in  organizations  advocating  th'3  over- 
throw of  our  constitutional  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment, is  generally  regarded  as  the  in- 
ception of  the  present  Federal"  civilian 
employee  loyalty-security  program. 

In  recognition  of  the  continuing  need 
for  inquiry,  the  Dies  Special  Committee 
was  ultimately,  in  1945,  established  as  a 
standing  committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. The  enactment  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  which  sought  to 
establish  a  system  for  the  public  dis- 
closure of  Communist  organizations,  re- 
flects the  first  effort  by  the  Congress  to 
legislate  in  a  more  comprehensive  way 
upon  the  subject  of  Communist  subver- 
sion. That  committee,  as  you  may  know, 
was  dissolved  in  1969  when  the  present 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  took  its 
place. 

Doubtless,  both  State  and  congres- 
sional investigations  have  contributed  to 
a  more  widespread  understanding  and 
recognition  of  the  issue-s  which,  in  turn, 
has  stimulated  action  both  in  the  govern- 
mental and  private  sectors.  Not  the  least 
important  of  the  beneficial  results  flow- 
ing from  such  State  and  congressional 
investigation  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
exposure  of  the  threat  has  in  substantial 
degree  laid  the  basis  for  the  recognition 
of  the  need  for.  and  the  public  accept- 
ance of.  a  large  body  of  legislation  and 
executive  orders  underlying  the  develop- 
ment, expansion,  and  orgai'.ization  cf 
undertakings  by  the  State  and  national 
govenuiients  commensurate  with  the  at- 
tainment of  the  Nation's  security  inter- 
ests, both  in  their  national  defense  and 
internal  security  aspects. 

Over  the  years,  there  was  consequently 
enacted  a  large  body  of  both  penal  and 
regulatory  statutes  intended  to  cope 
with  the  multiplicity  of  threats  which 
subversive  movements  have  posed  to  the 
public  safety  and  to  what  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  described  as  "the  effective, 
free  fuiictioning  of  our  national  insti- 
tutions." I  Communist  Party  v.  SACB,  367 
U.S.  1.  97  (1961).>  Accordingly,  we  see 
upon  the  statute  books  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  enactments  to  secure  the  loy- 
alty of  State  officers  and  employees, 
teachers"  loyalty,  the  exclusion  of  sub- 
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versives  from  the  bar  an( 


tive  process,  the  disclosu  e  and  registra 


nd     in    many 

of  "the  Com- 

the   Federal 

a  large  body 


tion  of  subversives 
instances  the  "outlawing 
munist  Party."  Similarl  ', 
Government  has  enactei 
of  legislation,  both  penal  ind  regulatory, 
to  which  I  have  already  1  riefly  adverted 
Without  doubt  the  wide  z  rray  of  Federal 
statutes  and  executive  or  lers  enacted  on 
this  subject,  covering  sue  i  areas  as  sedi- 
tion, sabotage,  espionage  ,  immigration 
the  loyalty  of  public  of  cars  and  em- 
ployees, industrial,  port,  and  vessel  se- 
curity, passports,  labo  .  the  postal 
service,  communications,  social  benefit 
programs,  and  the  intellii  ence  program, 
have  been  influenced  anc  stimulated  by 
congressional  investigati(  ns 

Now  I  do  not  suggest  tl  at  this  legisla 
tion  has  been  enacted   ' 
controversy  or  that  all 
stood  judicial  scrutiny,  i 


holly   without 
it  has  with- 
lome  of  it,  ill- 
conceived  or  hastily  enai  ted  in  periods 


of  crisis,  has  proved  imp 
been  struck  down  when 


actical  or  has 
t  came  under 


attack  in  the  courts.  Muc  i  of  it  has  not 


been  adequately  enforcec 
neither  the  propriety  oj 
inquiry,  nor  the  basic  ob 
to  be  achieved  by  such 
been  questioned  or  deniec 
It  is  moreover  clear  tha 


means— inquiry  and  legis!  ition— that  we 


have  hitherto, 
lieve,    served 


to 

to 


a  larg( 


brought  within  controlJ  those  deter- 
mined and  continuing  at  acks  upon  our 
constitutional  system  an  I  our  national 
institutions  which  have  t  ireatened  both 
the  domestic  tranquilUty  ind  their  con- 
tinued existence.  Thus,  o  r  failures  and 
our  successes  have  their  le  isons.  We  were 
accordingly  led  to  recogni:  b  the  necessity 
for  continuing  exertions  :  i  this  difficult 
and  vital  field  of  endeav(  r 

Each  generation,  as  I  hj  ve  said  before 
must  embark  anew  upon  t  le  educational 
process.  This  process  is  an  intensely 
personal  and  individual  c  immitment.  A 
democracy  is  not  preservef  solely  by  the 
enactment  of  penal  or  eve 
measures.  The  stability 
tions  must  rest  on  the  fi 


of  an  enlightened  self-df cipline.  This 
in  turn,  is  in  great  mcasu 
of  the  informing  process, 
wliich  also  lays  the  basis 
support  and  acceptance  of  jnecessary  leg 
islation  which  is  essential 
ment. 
In  the  field  of  subver^io 


0  its  enforce - 

as  in  others, 
the    Congress    is    thcrefo  e    necessarily 

)r  educational 
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from  the  elec- 


Nevertheless, 
congressional 
ectives  sought 
igislation,  has 
by  the  courts, 
it  is  by  such 


extent,  I  be- 


minim  '.e.    and    have 


of  regulatory 
our  institu- 
•n  foundation 


e  the  product 
t  is  a  process 
Dr  that  public 


involved  in  the  informing 
process  which  must  contiliue  50  long  as 
the  threat  rftmains.  Laws,  moreover,  be- 
come obsolete  or  inapplicj  bic  to  exi<;ting 
circumstances.  Their  r  tention  may 
prove  unwi.se.  or  even  da  igerou^.  Some 


are   struck   down   because 
deficiencies  or  by  reason 
personnel  in  our  judicial 
are   not   duly   enforced. 


of  technical 
Df  changes  in 
ystem.  Others 
'rogram.«;   pre- 


viously established  may  1  lus  be  inade- 


nuate  to  respond  to  the 


threats  which 


they  v.ere  designed  to  coi  trol,  or  to  the 


changing  njtture  of  the 
T  shall  note,  has  occm-re 


field  of  legislation,  our  in\  ;stigative,  leg- 


rcat.  This,  as 
Thus  in  the 


islative,   and   oversight   functions   con- 
tinue to  be  pertinent. 

It  now  appears  that  our  reliance  upon 
State  action  In  the  field  of  subversion 
must  undergo  reexamination.  The  sig- 
nificant contribution,  both  investigative 
and  legislative,  which  the  States  had 
made  in  partnership  with  the  Federal 
Government,  has  been  seriously  under- 
cut. This  followed  particularly  upon  a 
19.56  decision  of  the  Warren  Court  in 
Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson,  350  U.S.  497,  by 
which  the  States  have  been  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  put  out  of  this  important  busi- 
ness. In  reversing  a  State  court  convic- 
tion of  Steve  Nelson — an  admitted  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  and,  in 
World  War  II,  deeply  involved  in  atomic 
espionage — for  violation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Sedition  Act,  an  act  which  con- 
tained provisions  similar  to  the  Federal 
Smith  Act  of  1940,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  took  the  position  that  the 
F'ederal  Government  had  preempted  the 
field.  Noting  that  Nel.-:on  was  convicted 
on  evidence  demonstrating  an  alleged 
sedition  against  the  United  States,  it 
was  held  that  the  scheme  of  Federal  reg- 
ulation was  so  pervasive  as  'to  make 
reasonable  the  inference"  tliat  Congress 
left  no  room  for  the  States  to  supple- 
ment it.  Following  that,  and  subsequent 
lower  Federal  court  decisions  which  took 
that  lead.  Stata  investigation  and  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  subver.'^ion  has 
wiMiin  recent  years  notably  atrophied, 
if  it  has  not,  in  most  States,  been  alto- 
gether abandoned.  This  interest  must  be 
revived. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
States  have  obviously  an  identity  of  in- 
terest with  the  national  government  in 
the  continued  maintenance,  and  in  the 
protection  and  preservation.  01  our  con- 
stitutional system.  The  threat  which  se- 
ditious activities  po.se  are  necessarily  to 
institutions  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  was.  moreover, 
the  conception  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
that  the  police  power  be  largely  reserved 
to  the  States.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  it  is 
within  their  boundaries  that  both  crim- 
inal and  seditious  activities  mu.^t  largely 
take  place.  It  has  long  been  our  policy 
and  our  fondest  hope  that  any  expansion 
of  the  Federal  police  forces  Le  confined 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  evident  *hat  if  tliis 
objective  is  to  be  sec'.rcd,  St.itc  coopera- 
tion in  thii.  a-  in  ot!  .i-  fields  of  criminal 
activity,  must  be  encouraged.  This  is  one 
of  the  serious  i.'^sues  with  uhich  wo  rre 
faced  today  and  to  which  ive  liopefully 
proDoso  to  give  the  increasing  attention 
it  deserves. 

Having  talcen  the  Slat??  cut  of  the 
Irusinejs  of  enforcing  Smith  Act-type 
statutes  by  its  decision  in  Nelson,  it  was 
only  a  year  later,  in  Yates  v  United 
Stales.  354  U.S.  298.  that  the  Court  again 
departed  from  prior  holdinrs  and  severe- 
ly restricted  Federal  action  in  such  ca^es 
by  enunciating  more  rigid  standards  in 
tho  prosecution  of  Communi.-^ts  for 
Smith  Act  violations.  In  the  ;ieriocl  fr]- 
lowing  the  enactment  of  the  Smith  Act 
in  1940  until  the  time  of  this  1057  deci- 
sion, the  Department  of  Justice  had 
prosecuted  14G  leadin.fr  Communi.st  Parly 
functionaries   for   alleged   violations   of 


the  act.  Of  this  number,  109  party  mem- 
bers were  convicted  at  trial  in  the  U.S. 
district  courts  of  the  Nation,  but  of  this 
total,  only  38  convictions  were  tustained 
on  appeal  or  certiorari.  The  bulk  of  the 
convictions  were  later  reversed  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  principles  enimciated  in 
this  case,  and  there  has  been  no  Smith 
Act  prosecutions. 

If  anything  v.as  thought  to  have  been 
left  of  the  Smith  Act  after  this  decision 
in  Yates,  any  such  optimism  was,  in  1969, 
finally  exploded  in  Brandenburg  v.  Ohio, 
395  U.S.  444,  by  which  the  Court  now  ex- 
plicitly oven-uled  the  decision  in  Whitney 
V.  California.  274  U.S.  357  (1927),  a  prior 
landmark  decision  in  which  the  Court 
had  earlier  and  unanimously  upheld  the 
California  Criminal  Syndicalism  Act  to 
Vvhich  I  have  previously  referred.  Now 
reversing  itself,  the  Court  struck  down 
tlie  State  court  conviction  of  a  leader  of  a 
Ku  Kiux  Klan  group  who  had  been  con- 
victed under  the  Oluo  Criminal  Syndical- 
ism Act  of  "advocating"  the  duty,  neces- 
sity, or  propriety  of  unlawful  methods  of 
terrorism  as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
industrial  or  political  reform,  and  of  vol- 
untarily assembling  with  a  group  of  per- 
sons formed  to  teach  or  advocate  the  doc- 
trines of  criminal  syndicalism.  In  doing 
so.  the  Court  now  held  that  a  State  may 
not  forbid  or  proscribe  "advocacy"  of  the 
use  of  force  or  of  law  violation  except 
where  such  advocacy,  as  it  said,  "is  di- 
rected to  inciting  or  produces  imminent 
lawless  action  and  is  lik2ly  to  incite  or 
produce  such  action." 

Previously  in  Whitney,  both  Holmes 
and  Brandeis  had  made  the  point  that 
tiie  concept  of  "incitement"  to  imminent 
or  i  resent  action  may  be  discarded  when 
th^  conduct  aimed  at  by  the  statute  is 
l.rti;rrtilion.  Miss  Whitncys  conviction 
had  bee-i  sastained  on  the  following  op- 
erative facts  which  had  been  established 
at  her  trial :  She  had  been  a  member  of 
tiie  Socialist  Party  and  a  delegate  to  its 
National  Convention  in  1919,  a  meeting 
at  which  the  split  occurred  between  left 
and  right  wing  socialists  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  pre.sent  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  to  which  I 
have  pre\  iou";]y  adverted.  Adhering  to  the 
left-wing  group,  she  went  into  another 
liall.  Ther^  v.es  formed  the  Communist 
Labor  Party  01  America  v.  liich  adopted  a 
constitution  ar.d  set  forth  a  party  pro- 
gram by  which  it  was  declared  that  tlus 
group  adhered  to  principles  of  commu- 
nism as  laid  down  in  the  Manifesto  of  the 
Second  International  in  Mjjcow;  that  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  }.arty  to  organize 
the  v.orkers  in  a  "rc\olutionary  cln^s 
Etrug?le,'  to  conquer  the  "capitalist" 
siale,  and  to  establish  the  dictatorslii;) 
oi  th2  proletariat.  To  this  end  tlie  piat- 
f  jrm  advocated  ■'mass  action"  in  tiie  or- 
ganization of  "revolutionary  Industrial 
unions,"  recommended  strikes  as  political 
\\ea!;on3,  and  ur^ed  that  propagandists 
.7.id  orcinizors  should  be  mobilized  to 
ter.ch  and  put  into  practice  "t'lo  princi- 
rler  of  r?volutionary  i..dustrial  unionism 
and  communism."  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis, 
iji  a  concurring  opinion  in  v.hich  he  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Justice  Kolmos,  made  clear 
that  "the  accused  is  to  be  punished,  not 
for  attem.pt,  incitement,  or  consniracy 
tut  for  a  step  in  preparation,  which,  if  it 
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tlueatened  the  public  order  at  all,  does 
so  only  remotely." 

In  wholly  departing  from  principles 
V  liich  it  liad  also  only  recently  asserted 
iu  Dennis  v.  United  States,  341  U.S.  494 
'19511,  in  which  the  Court  had  upheld 
the  conviction  of  top  Communist  leaders 
cliarged  with  con.spiracy  to  advo.ate  the 
\iolent  overthrow  of  the  Government  as 
speedily  a&  cirtunistanccs  would  permit, 
the  Couit  has  now  by  its  latent  pro- 
nouncement literally  nullified  any  at- 
tempt to  apply  the  Smith  Act  towiird 
controlling  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  related  groups 
vho  are  preparing  and  ornanizins  tliem- 
sclvcs  for  future  unlawful  action  when 
the  circumstances  are  deemed  propi- 
tious. If  tlie  Court  now  means,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  say.  that  it  is  confining  tlie  ex- 
pression, "advocacy,"  to  words  of  incite- 
ment iu  the  nature  of  a  passionate  ap- 
peal to  a  milling  mob  ;^atliercd  on  some 
street  corner  to  undertake  an  immediate 
assault  on  the  White  House,  any  such 
limitation  on  the  construction  of  the 
Smith  Act  would  make  it,  clearly  inap- 
plicable to  groups  formed  or  forming  to 
gi\e  effect  to  tlie  basic  program  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Communist  movement 
arid  those  associated  wit!i  it.  Hence  it 
must  be  said  of  this  test  of  •advov;ac> ." 
v.hat  Ml'.  Justice  Jackson  had  said  In 
Dennis  of  tlie  "clear  and  present  dan.^er  ' 
'est.  that — 

If  applifd  as  it  is  proposed  here,  it  meaus 
th-.t  tlie  Commiuilst  ploitliig  is  protected 
during  \U  period  of  incubation;  its  pieliml- 
n;<ry  stages  of  organlziatlon  and  preparation 
are  Immune  from  the  law;  the  Government 
(?!»  move  only  after  Immiueut  action  is 
;iii.iiiiefit,  when  it  would,  of  tour.se.  be  too 
laic. 

With  the  demi,-;e  of  the  Smitli  Act. 
now  laid  at  rest  not  b\  the  Congress 
which  had  enacted  it  but  by  the  Judici- 
ai-y  which  an  eminent  jurist — Judge 
Hand — ^has  described,  perhaps  aptly,  as 
the  "third  chamber"  of  the  Congress,  we 
liave  been  deprived  of  one  of  our  major 
"Capons  in  the  armory  of  law  enforce- 
ment for  copmg  with  that  threat  to  our 
constitutional  system  which  is  posed,  not 
by  the  lone  agitator  in  the  public  square, 
but  by  the  vast  organizational  apparatus 
of  an  international  movement  avowedly 
ho.'-tlle  to  our  Nation  and  to  its  insti- 
tutions. As  a  consequence  of  the  forego- 
ing decisions,  ihei-e  is  nothing  now  on 

I  he  statute  books  which  would  piovide 
a  compreiiensive  base  for  the  application 
of  ihe  strong,  punitive  arm  of  the  crim- 
inal law  or  whicii  would  serve  materially 
to  ii-event  or  deter  the  growth  of  viiat 
iirc  es.5entially  paramilitary  eroup.*;  in 
the  .service  of  a  mo\ement  which  has  ht- 

II  ally  declared  war  upon  our  .society. 
Such  groups  may  now  freely  recruit, 

indoctrinate,  organize,  and  prepare  their 
cohorts  for  wliat  they  regard  as  the  ulti- 
mate confrontation.  AccoMingly.  within 
recent  years  we  liave  seen  the  disturb- 
ing signs,  here  and  abroad,  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  groups  in  the  movement  and 
the  emergence  of  a  vast  array  of  ultra- 
re\  olutionarj-  organizations  united  hi 
pin  suit  of  the  common  Marxist  goal  of 
achieving  a  revolutionary  transforma- 
tion of  our  own  and  other  scx^ieties  of  the 
world.  If  we  c:^nnot  overcome  tho  hurdle 


which  the  court  interposes  towaid  the 
application  of  penal  statutes  of  the  Smith 
Act-type  in  our  effort  to  curb  the 
preparatory  activities  of  such  revolution- 
aries, it  may  well  be  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we  sliall  be  obliged  to  give 
consideration  to  appropriate  constitu- 
tional amendments.  Ceitainly  if  we  are 
to  fuifiU  the  urgent  expectations  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  om*  citizens, 
which  canr.ot  be  ignored  without  grave 
damage  to  our  political  and  social  fabric, 
we  shall  have  to  give  serious  attention 
toward  strengthening  this  :  spert  of  tJie 
Federal  program. 

Some  years  ago  perhaps  out  of  a  sense 
of  frustration,  and  in  the  face  of  a  de- 
termine<i  public  outcry  lor  action  follow- 
uig  the  Communist  incursion  in  Korea, 
and  as  an  atteimath  of  serious  public  dis- 
closures of  an  alleged  penetration  by 
Communists  of  the  Federal  Govermnent 
itself,  the  Congress  had  rather  naively 
approached  lliese  issues  by  what  appears 
as  an  efToi  l  to  apply  a  long  obsolute  con- 
cept of  "ouilawry  '  resun-ected  from  the 
early  common  law.  With  the  ovei-whelm- 
ing  vote  of  the  Congress,  and  with  sup- 
port from  sources  which  in  light  of  sub.se- 
quent  events  must  now  appear  quite  sur- 
prising, the  Congress  then,  on  the  basis 
of  a  bill  which  had  its  orighi  in  the  Sen- 
ate, enacted  the  Communist  Control  Act 
of  1954  by  vhich  it  purportedly  sought 
to  "outlaw"  the  "  Communist  Party." 
Finding  and  declaring  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  to  be  in  fact 
an  instriunentality  of  a  conspiracy  to 
overtlirow  the  Govei-nment  of  the  United 
States,  tlie  act  declared  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  'should  be  outlawed,"  and 
to  that  end  it  was  provided  that — 

The  Communist  Party  of  tlie  UintCKl  State-, 
or  any  svicc-essors  of  such  party  .  .  .  are  noi 
entitled  to  .i:iy  of  tlie  rights,  jjrivileges  and 
inimviniiiet)  attendant  upon  legal  bodies  cre- 
ated under  the  JuriMllcviou  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  Stales  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  nnd  whatever  I'lghts,  privileges  and 
immunities  wliich  have  hithcrtofore  been 
granted  to  said  parties  and  any  siibsldiaTV 
organization  by  rea.son  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  are  hereby  terminated.  .  .  . 

It  appeared  to  .some,  as  it  did  to  Mi-. 
Celler.  who  for  the  majority  then  led  the 
floor  debate  -n  the  House  on  the  measure, 
that  r.ne  effect  of  the  bill  was  to  den:, 
the  CommuruM  Paity  ?  standiing  on  the 
ballot,  but  it  i"  apparent  that  what!?ver 
oth.or  effect  the  niear.ure  was  to  heve 
wa.'  not  then  nor  has  it  since,  become 
clear.  Altiio'.'gh  the  Supreme  Court  has 
had  two  Dpixirtunities  to  respond  to  Con- 
stitutional challenges  made  to  the  act.  it 
has  thus  far  avoided  passing  on  tlie  issue 
while  adverting  to  the  "vr?gucness"  of  the 
act. 

Fust  coming  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Covunu'ii'it  Party  v.  Catheruood .  367 
U.S.  389  <1961'.  the  Court  was  called 
u^on  to  review  the  judgment  of  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  v.'hich  had  upheld 
the  action  cf  'he  State  cf  New  York  in 
tenninating.  upon  the  basit  of  this  Fed- 
era!  enactment,  the  present  paii:\  s  regis- 
tration as  nn  employer  under  the  Nc'- 
York  Statu  unemployment  ir.surarre 
lav.-.s.  FoUo.ving  what  the  Court  aptly  re- 
fer; ed  to  ns  'the  familinr  rule"  that  de- 
cisions 01  eonstittitional  que.-;tions  should 


be  u.oided,  when  "fairly  possible,"  it  de- 
tei-mined  that  tiie  language  of  the  stat- 
ute fell  "far  short  of  compelling'  an  in- 
teriiietation  that  the  Communist  Party 
should  be  barred  from  the  coverage  oi 
State  and  Federal  unemplo^-ment  insur- 
ance systems.  Then,  in  1970.  in  the  case 
of  Mitchell  V.  Donovan.  398  U.S.  427. 
when  calleci  upon  to  review  the  action 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  which  had  ap  - 
plied  the  Ccmmimi.<-t  Control  Act  of  195  i 
as  a  basis  for  its  refusal  to  place  Commu- 
nist Party  candidates  on  the  ballot,  the 
Court  again  avoided  the  is- ue  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  b-ecome  mo  )t  ir.  viev.- 
of  the  fact  thai  the  lower  Federal  Court, 
pending  disposition  of  the  contest,  had 
ordered  the  names  of  the  party's  candi- 
dates to  be  placed  on  the  ballot  for  the 
yrar  in  que.- tion. 

Since  tiiat  time  the  act  has  been  large- 
ly ignored,  and  for  all  practicable  pur- 
poses has  had  no  other  effect  than  as  a 
showpiece  and  must  be  regarded  as  a 
nullity.  Wliile  the  passage  of  the  measure 
undoubtedly  demonstrated  commendable 
zeal  in  the  effort  to  cope  v.ith  a  serious 
evil  it  also  seems  to  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment of  what  was  generallj  a  condition 
tisen  existing  in  some  quartern,  and 
which  may  now  pei-sist,  of  the  failure  to 
understand  the  precise  nature  and  orga- 
nization of  the  i-evolutionary  movement 
and  even  perhaps  of  that  specialized 
body  of  constitutional  law  which  has 
evol'eu  in  this  esoteric  field  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Wliile  then  tiie  most  prominent  organ- 
ization within  the  Communist  move- 
ment, tlie  "Commimist  Party  of  the 
United  States,"  whicli  the  act  alone  em- 
braced within  its  terms,  was  not  the  only 
'Comraurast  Party"  in  existence.  It  was 
but  one  tip  or  one  ridge  of  the  exposed 
part  of  an  iceberg.  Moreover,  from  the 
constitutional  standpoint,  it  should  also 
have  been  apparent  that  thi.s  was  a  pro- 
.sciiption  of  a  specifically  named  and 
identified  organization  which  was  but  a 
part  of  a  movement,  and  thus,  at  the  out- 
set, contained  the  seeds  of  its  own  in- 
vaUdation  as  a  "bill  of  attainder."  Hence 
later,  in  United  States  v.  Brow.i.  381  U.S. 
437  il965>.  it  was  this  ixiint  which  wa.s 
.grasped  by  the  Comt  to  invalidate  those 
provisions  of  the  Labor -Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959.  by 
which  the  Conpress.  faUing  into  the  same 
triip  as  in  19.')4.  had  made  it  a  ci-ime  fpv 
"a  member  of  the  Conumuiist  Party"  to 
ser'ic  as  an  officer  or.  except  in  cleiical 
or  custodial  positions,  as  an  employee 
OI  a  Inboi  union. 

It  r-liould  be  emphasized  tjuit  witli- 
iii  lire  CommunLst  movement  iiseli  there 
are  a  multiplicity  of  communist  parties. 
In  recent  testimony  beiore  the  Commil- 
tef'  on  Internal  Security,  the  FBI  has  in- 
foniied  us  that  there  are  piesently 
operating  Piid  in  existence  at  least  1:3 
separately  identified  Communist  parties. 
Pursuing  Leninist  forms  and  doctrines, 
the*,  also  maintain  a  number  of  "iionts." 
Tile  FBI  has  further  infoiuicd  ILS  that 
tile  -Vlnscow-coiitioUed  Communist  Party, 
USA.  ivliit h  is  but  one  such  parly  in  the 
"movon.tnt.  '  t;re.sently  operate <  not  le^s 
tti::ii  100  -^u-eii  front  organizatioi.s.  While 
the  •splinlerir';  ■  of  The  Communist 
mo  tinent  iiss  become  more  nc;t::blc  in 
rec^n'  yeois.  iruticuiarlv  foll'n' ing  ths 
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In  enacting  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  19.')0,  the  Congress  evolved  a  more  so- 
phisti'^ated  approach  and  endeavored  to 
cope  on  a  more  comprehensive  basis  with 
what  it  correctly  described  as  the  "world 
Communist  movement."  When  enacted 
at  thf;  inception  of  the  Korean  war,  it 
consisted  of  two  titles,  each  separately 
cited,  title  I,  as  the  Subversive  Activities 
Contiol  Act  of  1950,  and  title  II.  as  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950.  It  Is 
only  with  the  first  that  we  are  concerned. 
Iho  ;atter,  as  you  knov.-.  was  repealed  by 
the  r.oc^vess  in  1971.  and  I  shall  not  now 
d-.vt  1  ):pon  it.  Nor  shall  I  refer  to  the 
Dro\'i.'.ions  of  title  II  which  were  enacted 
in  19f4.  following  our  predecessor  com- 
mittees investigation  into  the  circum- 
stances .surrounding  the  defection  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  tv.o  employees  of  the 
highly  secret  National  Security  Agency. 
'Ihis  impmrtant  measure,  which  regulates 
and  strengthens  personnel  security  pro- 
cedures in  that  critical  agency,  is  still  in 
eifect. 

It  was  in  the  provisions  of  title  I  that 
Congress  addressed  itself  toward  coping 
with  the  then  predominant  Moscow-con- 
trolled movement  and  evolved  novel  con- 
cepts 10  that  end.  Departing  from  the  ex- 
clusi'.oly  penal  approach  of  the  Smith 
Act  of  1940.  which,  if  fully  applied  and 
enforced,  would  more  effectively  have 
"outlawed  '  the  Communist  Party.  USA. 
and  si.'Jlar  groups,  the  proponents  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  appear  to  have 
taken  a  position  inconsistent  with  the 
former  and  earlier  enactment  by  accept- 
ing the  "coexistence"  of  such  parties 
within  our  system,  while  at  the  same 
time  applying  a  limited  concept  of  "out- 
lanry'  in  the  acts  regulatory  aepects  bv 
which  certain  disabilities  were  imposed 
upon  ij-.embership  in  Communist  orga- 
nizations. 

Conceived  essentially  as  a  regulatory 
act.  it  principally  established  a  systern 
of  public  disclosure  and  Identification  of 
Communist  organizations  categorized  as 
"action"  and  "front."  By  a  1954  amend- 
ment the  act  was  extended  to  embrace 
Comn  unisi  "infiltrated"  organizations. 
The  S  ibversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
a  quasi-judicial  agency  created  by  the 
act,  was  assigned  the  function  of  making 
determinations,  on  petition  of  the  At- 
torney General,  of  the  character  of  or- 
ganizations so  cat e.s-'or ized.  and  whose 
dctern^inations  would  vitalize  the  acfs 
regulatory  provisions,  which  vvere  but- 
tressed by  penal  sanctions. 

It  w  13  a  theory  of  the  act  that  the  pub- 
lic hearings  of  the  Board  and  the  public 
record  of  organizations  which  it  deter- 
mined to  be  Communi-st  v.ould  serve  a 
dual  purpose.  The  first  was  to  mform 
the  public  of  the  ideniity.  purpose,  and 
mode  of  operation  of  Communist  groups 
and  by  this  means  to  cope  with  the 
Communist  strategy  of  secrecy  and  de- 
ceit which  was  fundamental  to  the  suc- 
cessful attainment  of  the  Commimist 
Party's  recruitment  and  propaganda  ob- 
jectives. At  the  same  time  the  act's  reg- 
ulatory provisions,  which  would  be  trig- 
gered by  the  Board's  determinations, 
were  designed  to  forestall  the  penetra- 
tion by  Communists  of  sensitive  areas  of 
our  society.  The   act   accordingly   con- 


tained provisions  regulating  the  em- 
ploymer.t  of  Communists  by  the  Federal 
Government,  with  labor  organizations, 
and  In  industrial  defense  facilities.  It 
regulated  the  issuance  of  passports  to 
tliem.  It  denied  tax  deductions  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  purposes  for  contri'ou- 
tions  to  Communist  organizations,  and 
d"n  ^ed  to  such  organizations  any  exemp- 
tion fri!n  Federal  Income  tax.  It  re- 
quired a  disclo.sure  by  such  organiza- 
tions of  the  fact  of  their  determination 
as  comn:!uni.st  in  publications  trans- 
natted  by  tlicm  in  the  mails,  and  in 
b'oadcasts  over  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. It  made  punishable  the  communi- 
cation of  classified  information  to  mem- 
bers of  such  organizations. 

Indeed,  by  subsequent  amendments  to 
oilier  laws,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
Board's  determinations  imder  the  act, 
tliJ.s  regulatory  technique  was  expanded 
to  embrace  other  areas  of  activity.  Thus, 
t;^e  c'.eterminations  of  the  Board  were 
made  applicable  to  the  purpose  of  deny- 
ing the  admission  of  aliens  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  the  application  for  pty- 
n-.erts  or  loans  from  funds  available  un- 
c':r  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
the  receipt  of  gratuitous  benefits  under 
the  Veterans'  Administration  eligibility 
for  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  r^nd  the  availability  of  scholarships 
cr  fellowships  imder  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation  Act. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  know,  whatever 
was  left  of  this  elaborate  structure  after 
years  of  litigation  caine  tumbling  down 
when  liltimately  the  President,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1974.  failed  to  include  the  Sub- 
versive A'-tivities  Control  Board  in  his 
proposed  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1974. 
Although  the  act  has  never  been  re- 
pealed, by  thus  removing  the  keystone 
upon  which  the  entire  structure  of  the 
act  was  reposed,  that  result  was  by  indi- 
rection effectively  accomplished.  This 
history  is  fresh  in  your  minds;  more- 
over, it  has  only  recently  been  thorough- 
ly reviewed  in  the  extensive  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Secm-ity. 
I  shall  therefore  not  reiterate  the  un- 
happy litany  of  failures  to  which  the 
administration  of  the  act  was  exposed, 
variously  because  of  deficiencies  in  its 
technical  composition,  as  a  result  of  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  which  punched 
holes  in  it.  and  in  the  failure  of  enforce- 
ment of  its  provisions  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Conjointly  they  led  to  the  re- 
duction and  limitation  by  Congress  of 
the  appropriations  necessary  for  the 
act'"^  continued  enforcement  and  finally 
to  the  Presidential  action  in  totally  ex- 
cluding the  Board  from  the  budget. 

This  nullification  of  the  product  of 
many  years  of  extensive  inquiry  and 
consideration  has  created  a  lepi<^lative 
V  acuum  which  must  invite  the  continued 
attention  of  Congress.  The  failure,  how- 
f  "er.  is  instructive.  It  seems  obvious  that 
in  the  evolution  of  a  more  comprehen- 
s.ve.  effective,  and  relevant  program,  the 
Con!:;ress  will  have  to  enlarge  its  horizon. 
rlirherto  both  State  and  Federal  legisla- 
tion has  in  large  part  appeared  to  focus 
principally  upon  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  and  its  controlled  organizations. 
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This  has  undoubtedly  proved  a  serious 
point  of  weaKness  in  the  legislative  ba.se. 
This  weakness,  which  was  shared  by  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  although 
in  lesser  degree,  was  a  consequence  of 
the  findings  and  definitions  of  this  act. 

Having  correctly  found  and  declared 
the  existence  of  a  "world  Communist 
movement."  the  Congress  defined  a 
■Communist-action  oraanization"  as  any 
organization  within  the  United  States 
controlled  by  the  foreign  trivcrament  or 
organization  controllins  the  •world 
Communist  movement"  In  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  on  petition  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, with  a  view  toward  determining 
initially  the  chaiacter  of  the  Communist 
Party.  USA.  as  a  Communist-action  or- 
ganization which  the  Attorney  General 
had  alleged  it  to  be.  the  foreign  power 
controlling  the  "world  Communist  move- 
ment" was  identified  as  th  >  Soviet  Union, 
a  determination  whicli  was  upheld  in 
Coiiuminist  Party  v.  SACB  367  U.S.  1 
(1961  >.  A  "Comm.imist-fron*  organiza- 
tion" was  defined  as  an  organization 
controlled  by  the  aforesaid  action  or.jani- 
zation  and  operated  for  f.he  purpose  ot 
siving  aid  and  support  to  it.  or  tn  a  Com- 
munist foreiaa  f^overnment  or  to  the 
v  irld  Communist  movement.  I'  vns  tints 
a  neccssar>'  con.';eo.uonce  that  the  crvcr- 
•o'-e  of  the  act  and  its  re  ulatory  provi- 
sions, which  I  have  hereinbefore  briefly 
looted,  v.ere  confined  onlv  to  present 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  and  its  fronts.  Since  the 
Moscow -controlled  movement,  maintains 
but  one  Commutiist  Party  within  each 
Nation — for  by  Leninist  theory  the  Part.v 
is  conceived  as  the  leadinji  and  control- 
ling force  of  tho  rnoveniir-iit  within  the 
national  social  unit — it  later  became  ob- 
vious that  wli.it  we  \ver6>  covering  by  the 
act  was  essentially  the  operation  of  one 
;y.Hrty.  its  members,  and  fronts — thus 
coveriii'j  one  party  among  .several  ^vhic^. 
wero  r.ot  covcjed. 

V.'h'le     tlcartr     today     than     previ- 
ously,    we     mii^t     recogrjize     that     the 
Communijt    Party.    USA.    and    its    nu- 
merous  fronts   do   not   stand    alone   in 
ndvancing     th?    revolutionary    Socialist 
n.ovemcpt,   Tneir   numbers    and   efforts 
.Tve    swelled   with    the   broad    spectrum 
of  other  Mtnxist-I.eninist    parties,   and 
nuditicnr.lly  with  other  Marxist  Social- 
ists— leftwiiii;  groups,   which   while  not 
iilvays  operating  strictly  throuph  Len- 
inist  fornis.   ere  nevertheless   in  agree - 
r:e!it     on.     issut-.s    consistent     with     the 
attainment    of   Marxist   goals,    and    are 
committed    to     the    propriety     of     the 
ultimate    use   of   force   or   violence    for 
t!ie  attainment  of  the  Marxist  objective. 
Tlie   threat  is   thus   that  of   combined 
action  wiiich  presents  a  formidable  force 
lor  disruption.  This  has  hitherto  been  a 
neglected  but  dangerous  fact.  It  is  hence 
too  simplistic  to  speak  of  the  Commu- 
nist thi-eat,  or  to  isolate  but  one  party 
embraced  within  the  Commimist  move- 
ir.ent.   or  to  isolate  either  from   other 
uroups    -\ithin    the    leftwing    Socialist 
movement.  The  validity  of  this  observa- 
tion. I  believe,  is  becoming  increasingly 
elf  ay. 

Illustrative  of  the  diverse  involvement 
^•.  ithin    the    overall    Ifftwinjjr    Socialist 


movement  is  the  so-called  New  Ameri- 
can Movement.  Recently  (in  a  theoreti- 
cal journal  titled,  "Socialist  Revolution," 
with  reported  subscribei-s  in  excess  of 
5,000,  the  authors  of  a  leading  article. 
titled  'Revolution  and  Democracy,"  m-ge 
the  development  of  organizational  forms 
whicli  they  thiuk  appropriate  to  achieve 
revolution  in  the  United  States.  Critical 
of  Socialists  who  seek  to  apply,  as  they 
say,  Leninist  organizational  fortns  and 
practices  within  the  United  States — 
that  is,  a  tightly  controlled,  secret,  cell- 
type,  highly  disciplined,  and  selective 
revolutionary  groui] — they  advocate  for 
present  conditions  a  looser  form  of  or- 
uanization  which  they  describe  as  col- 
lectives lo  gain  a  broader  base  of  public 
.support.  But  like  Communists,  they  re- 
ject the  strategy  of  a  purely  electoral 
route  to  socialism,  although  they  con- 
cede thet  Socialist  electoral  activity 
shcuid  be  seen  as  a  tactic  that  can  fur- 
ther their  concept  of  a  po;)ular  non- 
electoral  movement. 

Thus,  abo  like  Communists,  they  dis- 
tinguish between  "strategy"  and  "tac- 
tics." Strategy  is  related  to  the  "main 
blows"  to  be  delivered  at  a  given  stage  of 
the  revolution,  while  taclic:>  regulate  the 
choice  of  targets  and  the  disposal  of 
forces  in  tho  preliminaiT  or  less  decisive 
stage.s  oi  the  struggle.  Tlius.  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  tliey  clearly  rule  out  tactics  ol 
violence  but  reserve  such  violence  for  the 
strategic  or  main  blows,  and  make  clear 
that  any  such  organization  as  they  en- 
visage must  ultimately  be  prepared  lo 
appl}'  violence.  Accordingly,  in  their  as- 
sessment, the  amount  cf  violence  that 
will  be  involved  in  the  revolution  is  im- 
possible to  predict  In  advance,  but  will 
largely  depend  on  tiie  extent  of  popular 
support  before  any  final  "confrontation" 
lakes  place. 

Now  Mo.scow.  of  course,  .seem.s  cleaily 
to  have  a  purix)se  of  manipulating  the 
world  CommunLst  and  socialist  move- 
ments in  support  of  its  own  expanding 
hiterests.  They  have  recognized  the 
strong  bases  for  cooi)erative  action  be- 
tv^een  them  and  other  Socialists.  At  the 
last  World  Congress  of  Communist  Par- 
ties. hel<l  ill  M0.SCOW  in  1969,  the  national 
Comniiuii>r  iiarties  there  represented,  in- 
cluding the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.. 
subscribed  to  the  main  document  in 
w hich  was  memoiialized  the  adoption  for 
the  period  enduing  of  a  'united  front"' 
rartic  of  cooperative  action  with  Social- 
ifts  and  social  democrats  to  achieve  their 
ultim.Hte  levolutionaiT  purpose.  Their 
succe.ss  in  apolyinsj  this  tactic  durinfc 
the  co'irse  of  tiie  Vietnam  war  is  no.v 
a  matter  of  history.  This  taftic.  a:. 
applied  in  the  conduct  of  agitational 
activities  niiiiin  the  United  States, 
v  as  clearly  revealed  in  this  committee'.-> 
investigation  of  the  National  Peace  Ac- 
tion Coalition.  We  have  seon  this  tactir 
also  applied  as  an  electoral  path  to  iiower 
of  Ahende  in  Chile.  It  was  employed  by 
Communists  :i\  the  recent  French  elec- 
tion. Today  >\e  see  t'nis  tactic  unfold'i.< 
in  Portuea!. 

R?cent  reports,  indeed,  bring  to  our 
attention  evidence  of  the  existence  with- 
in the  Portuguese  Army  of  active  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  collectives  which 
seek  to  rapture  control  of  the  Portugue.-e 


Government  in  contention  with  the 
army's  more  moderate  leadersh.ip.  We 
are  thus  reminded  of  the  process  applied 
toward  the  almost  total  disintegration 
of  the  Czarist  forces  which  preceded  the 
initial  seizure  of  power  by  the  provisional 
Keren&ky  goverrmient — Socialist — whicli 
Vi  a.s  accomplished  by  a  coalition  of  Com- 
mtuiLst  and  Socialist  forces.  Prior  to  this 
seizure,  tiie  Bolsheviks — Commimist — 
liad  early  realized  the  importance  of 
creating  an  organization  inside  the 
Czarist  army.  By  Jime  of  1917,  a  wide 
network  of  Communist  and  Socialist  col- 
lectives had  been  developed  by  them  and 
the  Menshcviks — Socialists — both  in 
front  and  rear  units  of  the  Imperial 
Armv.  Their  effort  was  first  directed  to- 
ward undermining  army  discipline  by 
encouraging  insubordination  througii 
•democratic"  demands  of  the  most  ex- 
treme nature,  a  tactic  reminiscent  of  that 
now  applied  by  Communists  and  revolu- 
tionary socialists  in  their  effort  to  in- 
fluence and  penetrate  our  own  Armed 
Forces  duiing  the  current  period. 

Indeed.  I  should  further  pause  to  ob- 
serve that  considerable  evidence  of  the 
application  of  this  tactic  was  adduced  111 
the  committee's  investigation  of  subver- 
.sive  effoi-ts  within  our  own  Armed  Forces 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  During  the 
Kerensky  regime,  the  Bolsheviks  had  also 
organized  a  parallel  militarj'  apparatus — 
the  Red  Guards,  which  the  Provisional 
Government  was  unable  to  disarm  and 
which  was  the  armed  might  behind  the 
Bolshevik  coup  d'etat.  The  Red  Guaids. 
numbering  about  20.000,  which  were 
organized  through  factory  and  .shop  com- 
mittees, and  under  the  control  ot  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party,  thu.-  wrested  power  from  the  So- 
cialists. 

Within  the  United  States  today,  as 
throughout  the  world,  one  mu>^t  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  deep  ferment  withni 
the  Marxist-Socialist  movement,  which 
is  reflected  in  what  one  may  ob'ierve  as 
an  increasing  fluidity  in  the  movement 
of  persons  and  concepts  within  the  broad 
spectrum  of  the  Socialist  Right  and 
Left.  This  will  continue  to  pose  serious 
is.sues.  not  onl.v  to  our  domestic  security 
but  in  our  relations  with  foreign  nations 
and  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  ix»licy.  It 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  also  some 
convincing  evidence  within  the  United 
States  01  the  increasing  rndicalization  ol 
the  Socialist  Right- Wing,  which  has 
generally  rejected  doctrines  of  cla.ss 
struji'-;le.  Likewise  abroad,  there  is  por- 
tentous evidence  of  the  increising  jx-ne- 
traiion  of  Righi.-Wing  Socialist  go'ern- 
ir.cnts  by  I.<;ft-Wiiii.  elements.  Iv>  reports 
from  Britain,  to:  e.\Hm':le.  the  growing 
infiijpce  of  Left-Wiiig  element*  within 
the  Right-Wing  socialist  government 
headed  by  Wil.snn.  appeared  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  and  is  fran.kly  discussed 
in  SL^.nenls  of  the  press.  This  problem 
exists  in  West  Germany  and  among  the 
leading  countries  o!  Europe.  The  poten- 
tial ccasequences  of  .such  developments 
are  frightening  to  contemplate. 

Here  at  home  one  must  also  observe 
tiie  increasing  and  serious  involvemer.t 
oi  a  substantial  number  of  our  youth, 
many  of  \vliom.  under  the  spell  oi  sucli 
doctrines  and  ideologies,  have  become 
ini;'atient  witJi  the  more  cnutiotis  tactics 
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employed  by  many  old-!: 
parties  and  socialist 
and  inexperienced,  they 
ency  to  move  into  more  _ 
t'ons  and  to  employ  mor 
f  edures  to  hasten  what 
the  ultimate  confrontatio 
:nv:s  adopted  tactics  of  . 
i'^m.  It  is  one  of  the  mosi 
lems  of  our  day.  Our  comi 
is  involved  in  extensive  hi 
subject. 

The  most  highly   publ 
tarrorist  groups  is,  of  cou 
bionese  Liberation  Army 
volved    in    tlie   Hearst    k 
scribing  itself  as  a  feeder 
members  of  different  races 
socialist  political  parties, 
one  of  its  programmr.tic  s 
frankly  avowed   that  its 
"c'eclaie  revolutionary  w 
Pasri.st  capitalist  class," 
j?ctive  is  to  achieve  "by  f 
the  "self-determination  a 
cnce  within  the  United  Stf 
calJed  oppressed  peoples  . 
semantics  are  obv.ously  I. 
Ir-rly  the  Weathermen,  a 
the  initially  formed  rip 
ist  Students  for  a  Domoc 
ha\e  claimed  credit  for  i._. 
c'ents  of  violence  and  bomb  i 
describes  itself  as  "Comn 
c:)urse  of  our  recent  inquiry 
r.uacy  of  the  Government 's 
telllgcnce  operations,  we  wi 
learn  that  there  are  novv- 
and  under  investigation  bj 
less   than   21   separate   te 
with  whom  are  associated 
persons. 

As  an  indication  of  the  e; 
violent  activities  are  unric 
the    United    States    by 
fcroups  for  so-called  pcliti 
Assistant  Director.  Intell 
FBI,  has  informed  us  in 
that  during  the  years  1971 
there  was  a  total  of  573 
lence  attributed  to  terroris 
was  broken  down  into  114 
21  arsons,  45  snipings,  114 
?mbushes,  27  other  phyt 
incidents    of    v.eapons    sto 
rriminal  acts  in  support  of 
cleavers,  nnd   127  bombing 
firebombings.  During  this 
police  officers  contir.ued  to 
tarret  of  terrorist  and 
me:its  engaged  in  urban 
activity    during    which    tei 
known  to  be  responsible 
vouridings  and  43  deaths, 
( ivilian     woundings     rnd 
deaihs. 

Traditionally  we  hrve  a 
layalty  principally  with  a  p 
pnother  country  over  our 
in   d'^'iiling   with   tne   con\ 
;  alrot^ur,  and  traitor  v.-ith 
V e  ;)a-,e  been  accustomed 
vw.ti  uitderlying  facwrs  auc 
i  *=  i'i?ed,  debt,  dr.ir.kennes 
'    -.1    mental  imbalanco.  ai 
fiiavr.cter  and  perso.nalUy  c 
f'T  m  individual  vulnerab 
rion.   influence,  blacirniaji. 
""••""s"  problems  v. ill  remain 
as  the  world  retpins  Lis  pr 
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of  state  systems  traditional  concepts  of 
loyalty  to  the  "country"  will  remain 
highly  relevant.  However,  the  Marxist 
i'icology  has  introduced  antithetical  con- 
cepts which  teach  loyalty  to  an  interna- 
tional or  nonnational  class,  described  by 
Communists  as  the  proletarian,  however 
artificial  the  concept  may  be.  In  the 
present-day  ideological,  systemic  strug- 
gle, we  must  thu'^  be  prepared  to  cope 
with  more  sc>phi.sticated  concepts.  It  is 
indeed  a  question  the  comnuttee  has 
recently  fully  explored  in  connection 
with  its  inquiry  into  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  Federal  civilian 
employee  loyalty  anc!  .security  program. 
The  nttack  is  thus  also  essentially  in- 
ternal. It  is  directed  against  our  national 
Institutions,  against  our  system  of  free- 
dom. But  to  the  extent  that  the  move- 
ment is  foreign  controlled  or  influenced, 
the  threat  of  conventional  cr  interstate 
V  arfare  must  remain  over  our  heads  like 
the  sv.ord  of  Damocles.  To  the  extent 
that  the  movement  has  or  gains  adher- 
ents within  the  United  States,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  pose  a  serious  threat  of  revolu- 
tionary or  what  is  sometimes  dc-scribed 
as  unconventional  warfare  and  intra- 
state confiict.  in  all  of  its  forms,  includ- 
ing guerrilla  and  partisan  warfare. 

Now  it  is  aj^parent  that  I  have  barelv 
skimmed  the  surface  of  this  vast  and 
complex  .subject.  Having  observed  and 
.'-tudied  lI^cse  subversive  movements  over 
the  years,  both  as  chairman  of  this  and  as 
a  .nember  of  the  predecessor  committee, 
I  .-juist  confess  that  I  am  deeply  alarmed. 
I  am  not.  however.  pes.simistic.  Our  most 
formidable  enemy  from  within  can  be  in- 
difference and  igrorance,  and  indeed,  ig- 
norance is  often  the  father  of  indiffer- 
ence. In  my  view  we  ha\e  the  capacity — 
moral,  ir.tellectual.  and  material— to 
wrestle  witli  this  threat  and  to  down  it.  I 
believe  that  congressional  investigations, 
and  particularly  those  of  this  conmiiitee, 
can  continue  to  n.ake  a  material  contri- 
bution toward  dispelling  that  Ignorance 
and.  hence,  that  indifference,  which,  in 
th?  long  run  could  prove  fatal  to  our  in- 
stitutions. 

NOlJr-E      OF      FROPOSED      A.MrNDMENTS      BV      MS, 
ICHORD  ON  CONSIDER.'STION  OF  HOUSE  RESOLU- 

Mr.  Cliairn:nn,  in  accordance  with  the 
I^rovisions  of  House  rule  XXIII,  clause  6, 
I  hereby  give  notice  of  amendments 
\  hich  I  propo.^e  to  offer  in  debate  on  the 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  988. 
Ti.ese  include  a  -nendments  to  House  Res- 
olution 9S3;  to  the  text  of  the  resolution, 
Hou.se  Resolution  1248,  if  offered  as  an 
s.niendmcnt  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  House  R  ;s:;lution  988;  and  to  the  pro- 
vi'Joiis  of  House  Resolution  1321  if  offered 
as  a  substitute  They  are  ps  follows : 

A:.:emdments  to  Hoi-se  Resolution  938 
Offftied  bv  Mr.  Ichord 

F:.,(?  II,  strike  cut  Hnes  12  and  13. 

Pace  11,  n.'ie  14.  striJ-e  out  "O)"  a-.^  i:;- 
sen  in  Ueu  thereof  "(8)  ". 

Pape  11,  line  15.  strike  oxit  "(10)"  and 
li.'iert  in  lieu  tiiereof  "(«)". 

Pafee  1!.  line  16,  strike  out  ••(11)"  and 
!;i&cu  in  lieu  thereof  •'(10)". 

Pa;.e  12,  imn-.ediately  sifter  line  2C-,  insert 
the  fc.llo\v:"g: 

•■(m)  Committee  on  Internal  Sec-.;rlty, 
the  leglslEtl-.e  purit-iiction  of  which  sha!l 
li-.c!uie— 


"(1)  Communist  and  other  subversive 
activities  atlectlng  the  Internal  security  of 
tiie  United  States. 

•'(2)  Tile  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is 
authorised  to  make  investigations  from  time 
to  time  of  (A)  the  extent,  character,  objec- 
tives, aiid  activities  within  the  United  States 
of  organizations  or  groups,  whether  of  for- 
eign or  domestic  origin,  their  members, 
agents,  and  affiliates,  which  seek  to  estab- 
lish, or  assist  in  the  establishment  of.  a 
totalitaiian  dictatorship  within  the  United 
Si.'ites,  or  to  overthrow  or  alter,  cr  as.-i£t 
ir;  the  overthrow  or  alteration  of,  the  form 
of  government  of  tiie  United  States  or  of 
ai'^y  St.ite  thereof,  by  force,  violence,  treach- 
ery, espionage,  sabotage,  insurrection,  or 
any  unlawful  means,  (B)  .the  extent,  char- 
acter, oojectlves,  ond  activities  within  the 
United  States  of  organizations  or  groups, 
their  memters,  aj-ents,  and  affiliates,  which 
incite  or  enipioy  acts  of  force,  violence,  ter- 
rorism, or  any  unlav/ful,  means,  to  obstruct 
or  oppose  the  lawlul  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  or  policv  affecting  the  In- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States,  aijd 
(C)  all  other  questions,  including  the  ad- 
rniuist ration  and  exeeuUon  of  any  law  of 
the  Un;tec!  Slates,  or  any  portion  of  law, 
relating  to  the  foregoing  that  would  aid  the 
CL.:igress  or  any  committee  of  the  House  in 
ftny  necessary  remedial  legislation.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ir.ternal  Security  shall  report  to 
tiie  House  tor  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if 
tlie  H^use  is  not  In  session)  the  rcsiUis  of 
any  such  investigation,  together  with  such 
recomme:-.d:.ticns  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Page  13  line  1,  strikeout  "(m)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  therecf  "inf. 

Page  14,  line  8.  strike  out  "(n)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  ••(©)  ". 

Fat'e  15.  line  10.  strike  out  "(o)  ••  and  iJtsert 
In  lieii  thereof  •'ip)". 

Page  16,  line  3.  strike  out  "(p)"  and  insert 
:n  lie.-,  thereof  "(q)". 

Page  17.  line  6.  strike  o\it  "(q)"  and  Insert 
in  l.eu  thereof  "(r)". 

Page  17,  line  22,  strihe  out  "(r)"  and  Insert 
Ir.  lieu  thereof  •'(s)". 

Page  le,  line  19,  strike  cut  •'{s)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereot  "(tj "'. 

Pate  JG.  line  5,  striJce  out  "(t)"  and  insert 
i:\  l.tu  thtrerf  "(xi)  ". 

Fafe  iO.  l!;;e  7.  strike  out  '•(u)  •'  and  insert 
in  lieu  there: f  "(v)". 

Pace  2P.  lip?  20.  strike  out  "  (v)  "  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(w)". 

Page  as.  line  22,  immediately  after  "the 
Committee  on  House  Admini.stration,"  insert 
"the  Committee  on  Internal  Sectirity.". 

Page  53.  li;'e  20.  immediately  after  "Opera- 
tions." Insert  'the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security.". 

ATkCENTMrNr    CrFEBT-D    BY    Mr.    IcHORD    TO    THE 

SuPSTiriTE,  Hot'SB  RESOLtrrioN  1243 

Page  67,  immediately  after  line  19,  insert 
the  lollowint;: 

Sic.  314.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  cf  the  Mouse 
cf  Represe:itati\eF,  as  amended  by  the  pre- 
vious iections,  is  f\iriher  amended  by  adoing 
at  the  end  thereof  the  lollov.ing: 

"{'.)  Co:nn-,ittee  on  liilcrnal  Securitv. 

"(1)  C3mr:^f.n!.'t  arrl  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities aTecting  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States. 

••(C)  The  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcomi.iittee.  Is 
liuthcri^ed  to  nnke  invertigations  from  time 
to  lime  of  (A)  the  extent.  rhr.racter.  objec- 
tives, and  activities  v.ithin  the  United  States 
of  org.ini£.ati-.ns  or  groups,  whether  of  for- 
e-fn  or  don.estic  origin,  their  members, 
figents,  and  affiliates,  which  see!:  to  establish, 
or  ft.-sist  in  the  esrabll'-hmein  of,  a  f-tahtar- 
San  Jictr.tor&hip  within  tJie  United  States,  or 
i->  ovtrthrr.w  or  alter,  cr  arslrt  in  the  over- 
i;-r3w  or  alter.ntlon  of,  the  fcim  of  eoveni- 
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ment  of  the  United  States  or  of  .any  State 
thereof,  by  force,  violence,  treachery,  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  Insurrection,  or  any  unlawful 
means,  (B)  the  extent,  character,  objectives, 
and  activities  within  the  United  States  of 
organizations  or  groups,  their  members, 
SRents,  and  afTiliates.  which  incite  or  cm- 
ploy  ac;.s  of  fijrce,  violence,  terrorism,  or  any 
unlawrul  means,  to  obstrtict  or  oppose  the 
inwful  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  In  the  execution  of  anv  law  or 
policy  affecting  the  inlernul  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  (C)  all  other  questions, 
including  the  administr.ition  and  exectition 
of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  por- 
tion of  law,  relating  to  the  foregoing  that 
would  aid  the  Congress  or  any  conmiittee  of 
the  House  in  any  necessary  remcdi.il  legisla- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
shall  report  to  the  House  (or  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  if  the  House  is  not  in  session) 
the  results  of  any  such  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recomnii'ndations  as  it 
deems  advisable." 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  67,  line  23,  strike  otit  "(H"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(m)". 

Page  68,  strike  out  lir.o  24 

Page  69,  line  3.  strike  out  'im)  '  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  •'(n)". 

Page  70,  line  9,  strike  out  "(n)  "  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(o)". 

Page  71,  line  1.  strike  out  ••(O)"^  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(pr". 

Page  72,  line  14,  strike  out  ■ipr'  a:;d  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(q)". 

Page  73,  line  1,  strike  out  ••iqi  '  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '•(r)". 

Page  74,  line  3.  strike  out  ••(r("  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(s)". 

Page  74.  line  10,  strike  out  '{i,)  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '•(t)". 

Page  75,  line  9.  strike  out  "(IT'  and  In.sert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(u)". 

Page  76,  line  3,  strike  out  •(iii"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(v)". 

Amendment  Offered  bv  Mr.  Ic  woro  to  the 
Substitute.  House  Resolution  1321,  Or- 
FtRED  BY  Mr.  Martin 

Page  12,  strike  out  lines  24  and  25. 

Page  13,  line  1,  strike  out  '•(9)'  and  insert 
in    lieu    thereof    "(8)". 

Page  13,  line  2,  strike  out  '  iior'  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(9)". 

Page  13.  line  3,  strike  out  -(lir^  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(lO)^'. 

Page  14,  Immediately  after  line  20.  insert 
the  following: 

"(m)  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  which  shall 
include — 

"(1)  Communist  and  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States. 

••|2)  The  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  .subcommittee,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  investigations  from  time 
to  time  of  (A)  the  extent,  character,  objec- 
tives, and  activities  within  the  United  States 
of  organizations  or  groups,  v.hether  of 
foreign  or  domestic  origin,  their  members. 
af^ents.  and  affiliates,  which  seek  to  establish, 
or  a.ssist  in  the  establishment  of.  a  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  within  the  United 
States,  or  to  overthrow  or  alter,  or  ai.sist  in 
tlie  overthrow  or  alteration  of.  the  form  of 
go\ernment  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
Stute  thereof,  by  force,  violence,  treachery, 
espionage,  sa'jotage.  Insurrection,  or  any  uii- 
Huful  means,  (B)  the  extent,  character,  ob- 
jectives, and  activities  within  the  United 
States  of  organizations  or  groups,  their 
members,  agents,  and  affiliates,  which  Incite 
or  employ  acts  of  force,  violence,  terrorism, 
or  any  unlawful  means,  to  obstruct  or  op- 
pose the  lawful  authority  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  the  e.xecution  of  any 
lav.  or  policy  affecting  the  internal  .security 


of  the  United  States,  and  (C)  all  other  ques- 
tions, including  the  administration  and 
execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  portion  of  law,  relating  to  the  fore- 
going that  would  aid  the  Congress  or  any 
committee  of  the  House  In  any  necessary 
remedial  legislation.  The  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  shall  report  to  the  House  (or 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  Is  not 
in  spssion)  the  results  of  any  such  investiga- 
tion, together  with  sttch  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

Page  14.  line  21,  strike  out  •'(m)"  and  in- 
sert iii  lieu  thereof  ••(n)". 

Page  Id.  line  3.  strike  out  "(nj^'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  •"(o) ", 

Page  16,  line  24,  strike  out  ••(oi"  and  in- 
sert in  lie\i  thereof  '•(pi". 

Page  17.  line  17,  strike  out  '  ipi  "  and 
in.'^ert  in  lieu  thereof  '•(q)". 

Page  18.  line  17.  strike  out  •(q)"'  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(r)". 

Page  19.  line  6.  strike  out  ""(rj^"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof   "(s)". 

Page  20.  line  3,  strike  out  "•(sT'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ••(t) ". 

Page  20.  line  14.  strike  out  '•(ti"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  '•(ui". 

P.Tge  21,  line  7,  strike  out  '  (U)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '•(v)". 

Page  21,  line  20.  strike  out  ••(V)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  •'(  w)  ". 

Page  41.  line  4,  immediately  after  "the 
CcmmiHee  on  Hotise  Administration."  in- 
sert •'the  Committee  on  Internal  Security,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Ch^airnian.  at  the 
proper  time  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  the  amendments  which  I  will 
offer. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kuykendall  • . 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  oeen  a  great  deal  of  very  high 
level,  very  thoughtful,  very  intelligent 
debate  thus  far  toda.y  and  in  previous 
committee  sessions  about  the  different 
choices  of  reform  legislation.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  placed  on 
the  way  this  committee  is  to  be  restruc- 
tured, the  way  this  particular  activity  is 
to  be  either  combined  or  divided,  and  so 
forth.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  rhetoric  about  organization 
and  not  enough  rhetoric  about  people. 
Nothing  works  if  there  is  not  someone 
responsible  to  make  it  work,  as  we  have 
all  found  out  in  either  short  or  long  ca- 
reers in  this  body.  And  there  is  no  plan 
that  the  wrong  man  cannot  foul  up 
either  by  action  or  inaction. 

I  am  not  even  going  to  try  to  make  a 
statesmanlike  speech  because  I  am  not 
here  to  be  a  statesman.  I  am  here  to 
talk  to  the  Members  about  something 
very  specific  and.  if  I  may,  very  per.sonal. 
and  that  is  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation end  Aeronautics  of  which  I  am 
a  ranking  member  and  on  which  I  served 
for  8  years. 

This  committee  will  be  either  partially 
or  totally  aboli.shed.  as  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce if  the  Boiling  resolution  is  passed 
unamended,  and  partially  abolished  by 
the  Hansen  amendment  if  not  amended. 

The  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
United  States  was  the  first  of  the  legisla- 
tive committees  to  be  formed  in  the  late 
1700's  that  still  exists  and  the  first  thing 
placed  in  the  Commerce  Committee  was 


transportation.  I  could  see  some  sense — 
in  fact,  I  would  have  encouraged  the 
idea — had  the  select  committee  created 
an  entirely  separate  committee  on  trans- 
portation. This  would  have  been  fully  jus- 
tified, by  the  fact  that  the  third  largest 
department  of  the  executive  branch,  so 
far  as  civilian  employees  are  concerned 
and  so  far  as  budget  is  concerned,  is  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  But  no. 
The  select  committee  chose  to  ignore  tlie 
size  and  magnitude  of  this  great  ta.^k  of 
transportation  and  chose  to  put  this  en- 
tire function  in  a  committee  with  lim- 
ited, if  any.  experience  in  practicaUy  ail 
of  the  fields  involved. 

Certainly  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  done  a  commendable  job  dur- 
ing its  histoi-y.  It  is  responsible  for  mo.'^t 
cf  the  inland  watervays  on  which  the 
barge  lines  ply  their  trade.  It  built  the 
highways  of  the  great  Interstate  High- 
way System.  It  struggled  from  time  to 
time  to  try  to  decide  how  long  and  how 
wide  and  how  fast  and  how  heavy  the 
trucks  in  this  country  are  going  to  go  and 
be  and  weigh,  but  the  committee  does  net 
seem  to  have  had  much  success  in  rccom- 
plishing  any  of  those  things. 

So  to  take  away  the  function  of  tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  and  Trans- 
portation, a  subcommittee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  has  brought  to  this  floor  and 
has  had  passed  with  an  absolute  mini- 
mum of  amendments  some  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  complex  legislation  of 
this  decade,  such  as  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment bill;  the  Aircraft  Antihijacking  bill, 
whicli  in  conjunction  with  the  Justice 
Department  reinstitutes  what  we  think 
will  be  a  constitutional  death  penalty; 
the  entire  Northeastern  Railroad  Re- 
organization: the  Airport  and  Airways 
Trust  Fund,  in  which  we  jointly  pre- 
sented a  bill  with  Ways  and  Means;  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act  which  was 
just  parsed  from  the  full  committee  and 
which  tlie  Rules  Committee  will  be  hear- 
ing shortly ;  the  Barge  Mixing  Rule ;  and 
Amtrak.  when  most  people  thought  sur- 
face rail  transportation  was  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  marks 
of  a  good  committee  and  a  good  subcom- 
mittee is  whether  or  not  the  legislation 
it  brings  out  has  to  be  rewritten  on  the 
floor.  I  suggest  the  Members  go  back  and 
check  the  minimum  number  of  amend- 
ments. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  .sometimes  the  other 
body  in  conference  will  bring  a  whole 
staff  to  conference,  as  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers know,  and  one  Member  with  a 
pocketful  of  proxies  in  order  to  have  a 
conference.  But  not  so  the  House  because 
the  individual  House  Members  along 
witli  their  staff  provide  the  expertise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  every  member  of 
this  committee  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment that  I  shall  offer  to  the  Hansen 
amendment,  and  if  that  is  not  successful 
then  the  amendment  I  shall  offer  to  the 
Boiling  resolution  which  will  reestablish 
the  Committee  en  Aviation  and  Trans- 
portation so  that  the  combined  expertise 
of  men  such  as  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  t  Mr.  Jarman  > .  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  'Mr. 
Adams  < .  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan »Mr.  DiNCELL^  and  the  gentleman 
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from  Illinois   (Mr.  Metc 
gentleman  from  Kansas 
and  the  gentleman  from 
Shoup)  ,  as  well  as  others, 
accumulated  all  these  ye 


LFE>,  and  the 
Mr.  Skubitz)  , 
Montana  (Mr. 
vhich  has  been 
rs  will  not  be 


lost  or  dispersed.  And  r  >  matter  how 


.n,  tliere  is  no 
expertise  can 


hard  we  try,  Mr.  Chairm 
way  tlaat  the  Members 
be  accumulated  in  any  otier  committee 
that  will  be  up  to  the  nei  ds  of  this  Na- 
tion's transportation  syst  m  for  at  least 
a  decade.  We  will  be  w  isting  our  re- 
sources in  a  most  wastefu  way. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nchrai  ca.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, will  the  gentleman 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  y 

tieman  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraj 


yield? 

eld  to  the  gen- 

a.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  thank  the  gentlemi  n  for  yielding. 

The     resolution,     Hou:  e     Resolution 

1321,  which  I  have  intn  cluced,  as  the 


gentleman   knows,   restor 


s   Jurisdiction 


to  the  Conmiittee  on  Inter  ;tatc  and  For 
eign  Commerce  in  regard  lo  surface  and 
air  transportation. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  \^ 
pardon  of  the  gentleman 
for  not  having  mentioncc 
definitely  support  the  Ma 
because  it  does  again  reeslabllsh  the  use 
of  this  resource  for  this  ^  ition.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  in|erjection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Ch 
10  minutes  to  the  g9ntlemr|i  from  Wash 
inpton  (Mr.  Meeds*  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chr.irr 
b€rs  of  the  Committee.  I 
to  iterate  the  length  of  tinje  spent  in  the 
committee  in  the  con-idef-ation  of  the 
markup  hearings  of  the 
many  of  the  other  mr>tter: 
covered  by  other  Members.  I  vill  sr.y  that 
I  think  this  is  a  comprehe  \^i\c  and  val- 
uable piece  of  legislatior  in  terms  of 
making  this  House  more  i  levant  to  the 
problems  of  today.  These  )ther  matters 
will  be  covered  by  other  I  rembers. 


I  intend  to  apply  myself 


areas:  refen-al  of  leglslati  m.  solving  of 
jurisdictional  disputes,  th;  .^^pccial  com- 
missions, the  staff  provis  ans.  and  the 
continuing  review  rrovid|d  by  House 
Resolution  988. 

The  maicr  problem  of  tie  present  re 
ferral  of  legislation  is  th:  t  there  Is  no 
pro^'ision  for  referral  to  r  ore  than  one 
committee.  Thi.s  results  ii  limiting  the 
scope  of  legislation,  in  fn  gmenting  the 
approach  to  major  proble  is  of  the  day 
and  in  limiting  the  expert!  3  of  the  House 
on  certain  matters  before  t  le  House. 

As  much  as  v.-e  might  w  v. 
t'le  problems  of  the  Nat  3n  do  not  fit 
them.selves  into  the  neat  lit  le  niches  that 
we  have  made  in  our  jurisc 
ments.  There  is  no  provisii  n  under  jjre:- 
ent  rules  for  taking  a  cor  rlcx  piece  of 
legislation  and  a?:signing  i 
mittee  becaure  it  infringe^ 
isdiction  of  other  committi  es.  Therefore, 
we  ro  on  in  oiu*  piecemeal  aoprcach. 

fin  illustration  of  the  1  iiiting  of  the 
r^  pjitise  is  a  matter  befon  us  u?ht  now. 
A  very  comprehensive  Indi  in  Health  Bill 
is  before  the  Committee  o  \  Interior  and 
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ish  to  ask  the 
rom  Nebraska 
that.  I  shall 
tin  substitute 


rman,  I  yield 


nn  and  Mem- 
3o  not  intend 


oongress  and 
Vthirh  will  be 


0  five  sneciflr 


nt  to  believe. 


to  one  com- 
upon  the  jur- 


Insular  Affairs,  the  India 


committee.  I  think  it  woul  I  be  an  excel- 


lont  situation  if  the  expert 
tieman  from  Florida  (Mr 


Affairs  Sub- 


.se  of  the  gen- 
RccERs)  and 


others  could  also  be  applied  to  that  same 
legislation;  but  under  the  present  rules 
of  the  House,  that  Is  impossible. 

Once  legislation  has  been  referred, 
there  Is  no  formal  method  for  rectifying 
Improper  referral  of  bills. 

Now,  it  Is  true  that  there  is  a  method 
of  resolving  jurisdictional  disputes  imder 
a  rule  called  erroneous  referral,  but  that 
takes  unanimous  consent.  This  is  almost 
never  used.  Instead,  we  go  about,  as  the 
Speaker  testified  before  the  committee 
dealing  with  this  problem  on  a  piece- 
meal basis,  the  Speaker  in  testifying  said, 
'Committee  chairmen  generally  who 
want  bills  in  their  committees  try  to 
bring  the  bills  in  a  manner  that  would 
cause  them  to  be  referred  to  their  com- 
mittee, even  though  other  committees 
might  have  some  jurisdiction.  We  get  a 
lot  of  complaints  about  that." 

So  we  ha\e  the  spectacle  of  drafting 
bills  to  fit  committees,  rather  than  trying 
to  shape  the  committees  and  shape  re- 
ferrals to  fit  the  problems  of  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  this  Commit- 
tee about  the  problem  of  the  deep-water 
port  siting  bill  in  which  jurisdiction  was 
lodged  in  three  different  committees 
through  tlais  Congress. 

In  the  93d  Congress  alone,  peu-ion  re- 
form was  probably  delayed  for  almost  2 
years  because  of  a  jurisdictional  conflict. 
We  have  tlie  same  problem  with  energy 
policy. 

So  the  testimony,  the  evidence  before 
th:  Committee  on  Committees,  was  rc- 
I  lete  with  illustrations  such  as  those  I 
have  given. 

We  ai'opted  and  we  have  before  us  in 
the  form  of  this  re.':olution  a  method 
whoreby  the  Speaker  c?n  refer  to  more 
Ihnn  one  committee. 

He  could  refer  simultaneously  to  two 
or  more  cuuimiitees  for  concurrent  or 
sequential  consideration  by  those  com- 
mittees. He  could  divide  the  bill  and 
refer  parts  to  different  committees.  He 
could  refer  legislation  to  special  ad  hoc 
committees  composed  of  the  members 
of  the  committees  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  specific  legislation;  this  with  the  ex- 
jness  approval  of  the  House.  He  can  take 
such  other  methods  of  assignment  as  he 
derm-  appropriate. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  the  same 
power  if  the  Speaker  does  not  wish  to 
exercise  it.  Let  us  not  make  any  mist^.ke, 
that  power  does  not  ledge  in  the  Rules 
rommittee  unless  th.e  Speaker  docs  not 
v.ant  to  e.\erclse  it.  In  the  procedure  we 
adopted  and  which  is  before  the  House 
for  resolving  conflicts  of  the  jurisdiction, 
the  committee  chairman  or  porson  desig- 
noted  by  the  majority  may  request  a  re- 
view of  the  assignment  made  by  the 
S|.'t.'tiker.  lie  does  this  within  7  days  of 
the  assignment. 

The  Rules  Committee,  after  givi^-j  an 
opportunity  to  those  interested  to  be 
heard— and  they  must  act  v.ithin  5  days 
of  the  reciuest — then  deeidf.  the  juris- 
dictional question,  and  the  same  or  other 
persons  may  then  appesl  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  by  resolution,  the  decision  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  That.  then,  is  re- 
."^olvcd  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

What  this  really  does  is  allow  u>^.  in  a 
rational  manner,  to  consider  jurisdic- 


tional conflicts  before  they  arise,  rather 
than  afterwards.  The  Rules  Committee 
today  is  really  resolving  these  jurisdic- 
tional conflicts  after  the  fact. 

After  days  and  days  of  markup  and 
witnesses  and  much  of  the  energy  and  re- 
sources of  the  House  being  expended,  the 
committee  comes  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  asks  for  a  rule,  and  that  rule 
might  be  refused  because  of  the  jurisdic- 
tional impact  on  other  committees. 
Therefore,  all  of  that  work  is  for  naught. 

What  we  are  really  saying  now  is  that 
this  dispute  can  be  resolved  beforehand 
rather  than  after  the  fact.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  upon  that  question  if  it  is 
raised  by  the  persons  having  the  direct 
interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  now  to  staffmg. 
The  proposal  before  the  Members  will 
increase  the  professional  staff  of  the  com- 
mittees from  6  to  18,  and  the  clerical 
staff  from  6  to  12.  It  will  raise  the  ceilins 
to  level  5.  which  I  think  represents  about 
a  $2,000  increase  in  the  ceiling,  but  the 
ceiling  is  also  now  affected  by  the  prob- 
lems of  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress. 

It  allows — does  not  require — allows  the 
minority  party  to  select  one-third  of  the 
clerical  staff,  one-third  of  the  profes- 
sional slaiT,  and  to  have  control  cf 
one-third  of  the  funds  on  the  commit- 
tee expenditure  resolutions,  the  special 
reich'tions  which  we  consider  for 
inve!;tigative  staff. 

Again,  this  is  not  mandatory.  If  the 
gentleman  frcm  Texas  were  here,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  tell  him,  as  I  will  tell  tlie 
Members,  that  if  the  minority  does  not 
wish  to  exercise  tliis,  if  it  v.  ishes  to 
enter  into  the  type  of  agreement  he  has 
on  his  ccmmittee,  that  is  peifectly  per- 
missible. This  docs  not  mandate  one- 
third  of  the  staff. 

We  also  undertook  a  study  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  House.  The  problems  are 
known  by  all  the  Members.  Tiie  Hou':^. 

1  think,  depends  in  terms  of  research 
and  information  on  several  groups  and 
many  sources  for  information;  the  Con- 
gressional Reference  Service,  the  GAO, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  many  oth- 
ers. Information  gathering  and  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  work,  the 
staffs,  how  we  work,  are  some  of  the 
most  important  matters  facing  this  body. 
We  get  a  lot  of  information,  as  we  all 
know;  we  are  deluged  with  it  daijy,  but 
it  is  often  not  in  the  form  we  can  use. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  i.i  too  much. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
briefly,  we  felt  that  this  was  almost  as 
complex  as  the  entire  matter  with  which 
we  were  charged,  and  therefore  we  pro- 
posed selection  of  two  commissions,  one 
to  study  the  matter  of  information  and 
one  to  study  the  matter  of  space  and  en- 
viromnent  in  which  we  work. 

We  fj'nally  provided  for  a  review  of 
comnittee  jurisdiction.  The  jurisdiction 
of  1946  is  not  relevant  today,  and  we  do 
not  expect  that  the  proposal  we  are  mak- 
incr,  if  it  is  adopted  in  1974,  will  be  rel- 
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evant  in  2008.  Therefore,  we  request 
there  be  a  continuing  review  by  the 
House  Members  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Congressional  Operations. 

The  matters  I  have  mentioned  are  just 
a  small  part  of  the  overall  proposal  of 
the  select  committee,  but  they  are  mat- 
ters which  improve  the  ability  of  the 
House  to  be  more  responsive  and  respon- 
.sible  to  this  Nation  and  to  ourselves.  We. 
above  all.  recognize  tliat  they  are  not 
perfect.  But  they  do  contain  the  me- 
chanics for  a  continuing  change  and  up- 
dating. As  we  undertake  the  transition 
from  the  relevancy  of  1946  to  the  rel- 
evancy of  1974,  institutionalizing  change 
is  particularly  essential.  These  proposals 
are  the  vehicle  of  change  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world.  Reform  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  proposal  is  painful  and  dif- 
ficult. Indeed,  it  strikes  at  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  whether  democratic  institutions 
can  evolutionize  rationally. 

This  bill  represents  an  honest  effort  to 
do  that.  The  ultimate  question  must  be 
answered  honestly  by  all  of  the  Members 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chaiinian.  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Hansen.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield'  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing my  service  in  Congress,  commencing 
in  1942,  I  have  been  a  member  of  vari- 
ous committees,  but  on  each  of  two  com- 
mittees I  have  served  continuously  for 
28  years.  One  is  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  formerly  called  the 
Conmiittee  on  Expendituies  in  the  Exec- 
utive Departments.  The  other  is  tlie  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  In  each 
case,  I  am  a  charter  member,  so  to  speak, 
having  served  on  the  Joint  Committee 
since  its  inception  in  1946,  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  received  its  current  charter  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
The  present  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  Congressman  Mel  Price.  He  is  the 
only  other  charter  member.  Therefore.  I 
can  speak  with  some  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience about  these  committees  and 
what  would  happen  to  them  if  the  pend- 
ing resolution— House  Resolution  988 — 
is  passed. 

In  these  remarks.  I  will  not  address 
every  issue  which  concerns  me.  My  posi- 
tion on  the  pending  resolution,  reported 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  Committees, 
is  well  known.  I  have  appeared  laefore 
the  Democratic  Caucus  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  have  presented  materials 
to  the  Committee  on  Organization. 
Study,  and  Review  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  known  as  the  Hansen  committee. 
I  have  made  statements  on  the  subject 
which  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

First.  I  will  refer  to  the  problems  which 
House  Resolution  988  creates  for  the 
Committee  on  Govemment  Operations. 

i;)VERXMENT    OPERATIONS    BEt'O.MlS    A    CATCH 
BASIN' 

Under  the  select  committee's  reorga- 
nization scheme,  our  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  loses  no  jurisdiction 
but  gains  numerous  legislative  respon- 
sibilities. In  fact,  our  committee  becomes 
a  sort  of  catch  basin  for  jurisdictional 


odds  and  ends  which  fall  out  of  the  pro- 
posed committee  reorganization.  It  seems 
as  though  there  were  jurisdictional  left- 
overs which  had  to  be  put  somewhere, 
and  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations became  the  receptacle. 

Thus,  the  conunittee  gains  census  and 
national  archives  from  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee — which  is 
to  be  abolished  under  the  select  commit- 
tees' resolution;  holidays  and  celebra- 
tions from  the  Judiciary  Committee ;  the 
Hatch  Act  from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration;  territories  and  Indians 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  general  revenue  sharing 
from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means;  and  all  the  functions  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security — which 
again,  is  to  be  abolished  imder  the  reso- 
lution. 

In  referring  to  .some  of  tliese  incre- 
ments as  odds  and  ends,  I  do  not  mean 
to  Giminish  their  importance.  Certainly, 
general  revenue  sharing  is  a  very  impor- 
tan:  .nibjert.  Certainly,  the  administra- 
tion of  01"  r  teiritories  and  the  whole 
range  of  problems  associated  with  In- 
dian affaiis  are  very  important.  And  in- 
ternal security,  whether  or  not  it  justi- 
fies separate  committee  status,  is  some- 
thing that  always  must  concern  the 
Congress. 

DOUBLING  OF  SirBCOMMITTFFS  AND  STAFF 
EEQl  I«ED 

But.  taken  together,  the  jurisdictional 
add  ons  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  probably  will  require 
a  doubling  of  staff  and  of  subcommittees, 
so  that  the  committee  will  need  to  have 
on  its  payroll  approximately  130  persons 
and  12  or  14  subcommittees.  We  have 
serious  problems  of  members'  attendance 
now  in  our  committee,  with  its  seven  sub- 
committees, so  you  can  imagine  what 
will  happen  were  the  committee  to  as- 
.similate  all  these  additional  functions, 
which  collectively  .generate  between  500 
and   1,000  bills  each   session. 

If  this  doubling  of  subcommittees  and 
staff  do?s  not  take  place,  then  the  com- 
mittee resources  and  membership  will 
be  stretched  so  thin  that  the  committee 
will  not  be  able  to  perform  effectively. 
If  this  doub!in<?  does  take  place,  then 
of  cour.se  ve  will  have  a  massive  com- 
mittee op;nation.  with  .so  many  new  les- 
islatlv,'  chores  that  our  investigation  and 
oversight  functions  necessarily  will 
suffer. 

OVERSIGHT  COORDINATION  IS  UNWORKABLE 

The  select  committee's  resolution  is 
helpful  in  making  clear  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  as  the 
general  investigative  agency  of  this 
House,  ought  not  to  be  challenged  by 
other  committees  on  jm-isdictional 
grounds  whenever  it  undertakes  an  in- 
vestigation. However,  the  resolution 
burdens  the  committee  with  what  I  be- 
lieve is  an  unworkable  requirement :  That 
it  have  meetings  and  consultations  with 
other  committees  and  develop  an  over- 
sight agenda  for  submittal  to  the  House 
early  in  each  new  Congress 

I  recognize  that  oversight  is  the  big 
thing  these  days,  but  my  belief  is  that 
each  committee  will  tend  to  resent  out- 
side  direction   or   suggestions   and   will 


tend  to  include  everything  it  can  think  of 
in  its  oversight  agendas  to  discourage 
other  committees  from  invading  its  field. 
The  consequence  will  be  inflated  com- 
mittee agendas,  with  actual  oversight 
limited  to  what  any  given  committees 
decide  to  do  as  the  congressional  session 
develops. 

It  is  very  difficult,  in  any  case,  to  stick 
to  agendas  prepared  2  years  in  advance. 
The  committees'  oversight  interests  in- 
evitably will  gravitate  to  what  emerges 
and  becomes  politically  interesting.  I 
fear  that  the  oversight  coordination  rols 
proposed  for  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  will  lead  to  much  paper- 
work and  possibly  much  resentment  but 
v.ill  not  make  much  difference  to  the 
ways  the  committees  go  about  their  busi- 
ness. This  language  in  Hou.<=e  Resolu- 
tion 988  should  be  eliminated. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    AVOr.:lC 
ENERGY 

I  will  comment  on  a  serious  problem  in 
this  legislation  which  affects  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  That 
committee,  by  law,  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  matters  affecting  nuclear  energy.  It.> 
statutory  charter  mandates  it  to  "make 
continuing  studies  of  the  activities  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  development,  use. 
and  control  of  atomic  energy."  Further, 
the  law  states  specifically : 

All  bill.s.  resolutions,  and  other  matters 
in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
relating'  primarily  to  the  Commission  or 
to  the  development,  use.  or  control  of  atomic 
energy  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

And  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
required,  by  the  same  law,  to  keep  the 
Joint  Committee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed of  its  activities. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  exercised, 
through  the  years,  a  continuous  moni- 
toring function  and  has  held  important 
hearings  and  investigations.  It  also  au- 
thorizes, on  an  amiual  basis,  the  military 
and  civilian  nuclear  programs;  and  re- 
views, for  the  Congress,  proposed  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  other  nations  or 
international  bodies  relating  to  nuclear 
technology. 

One  of  my  book  cabinets  is  filled  with 
the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
nearly  200  bound  volumes;  and  I  can  say, 
without  exaggeration,  that  I  sat  in  com- 
mittee peihaps  70  or  80  percent  of  the 
time  devoted  to  those  hearings.  The  Joint 
Committee  has  been  one  of  the  most 
productive  and  constructive  instrumen- 
talities in  our  Congress,  not  only  for  re- 
curring functions  of  authorization  ard 
oversight,  but  in  helping  to  shape  broad 
national  policies  of  nuclear  development 
both  in  the  «  eapons  field  and  in  civilian 
applications — power,  medical,  industrial, 
and  others. 

JOINT    COMMITTEE    JURISDICTION    IS    TJNDERfT  T 

What  sorely  troubles  and.  frankly,  dis- 
pleases me  is  that  the  pending  resolution 
undercuts  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  If  you 
look  at  House  Resolution  988.  you  will 
find  no  mention  of  the  Joint  Committee. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Committees 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  joint  commit- 
tees, wliich  are  a  joint  creation  of  the 
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Hoase  and  Senate.  That  fa  :t  or  circum- 
stance did  not  prevent  thi  select  com- 
mittee from  recommendini  ,  through  its 
resolution,  the  transfer  If  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  nonmiljtary  nuclear 
program  activities  from  t 
mittee  to  two  new  House 
the  Committee  on  Energy 
ment  and  tlie  Committee 
Technolog>'.  The  Commitlce  on  Energy 
and  Environment  would  ac  juire  nonmlli- 
tary  aspects  of  nuclear  ene 
research  and  developmen 


Joint  Com- 
ommittees — 
nd  Environ- 
Science  and 


?y  other  than 
whereas  the 
Committee  on  Science  aifc  Technology 
would  acquire  the  researcl  and  develop- 
ment aspects  of  nuclear  |nergy  in  the 
civilian  sector. 

In  the  select  committel  scheme,  the 
Armed  Services  Committe  ■  acquires  ju- 
risdiction over  "scientific  research  and 
development"  in  support  )f  the  armed 
services.  One  could  make  ;he  argument 
that  since  military  nucle  ir  energy,  in 


large  part,  is  encompasse 
"scientific   research  and 
the  Committee  on  Armec 
quires  jurisdiction  over  th( 


in  the  term 

levelopment." 

Services  ac- 

military  part 


of  nuclear  energy,  in  which  case  the  Joint 
Committee  would  remain  a  completely 
hollow  shell.  I  do  not  asj  ame  that  the 
select  committee  intendejl  any  trans- 
fer of  nuclear  energy  t 
Services  Committee,  but 
tion  could  be  drawn  and  afcued.  It  illus- 
trates the  general  fuz2ine|s  of  some  of 
the  select  committee'.^ 
transfers.  One  cannot  tell 
functions  go,  and  which  rAiain. 

JtmisDicnoNAL  sPLrr  cheat  :s  prodlems 

Let  me    cite    an    exam  )le 
Rickover's  naval  reactor  pi  ogram.  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Atomic  En  'rsy  Commis 
sion,  essentially  consists  c  '.  two  catcgo 
ries:  One,  oriented  to  the  advancement 
of  nuclear  propulsion  sys  ems  and  fuel 
for  nuclear  submarines;  i  nd  the  other 


the   Armed 
hat  Implica- 


juiisdi(  tional 
clearly  which 


Admiral 


concerned  with  research 
ment  on  civilian  nuclear 
and  related  nuclear  fuels. 
Resolution  988,  the  secon 
this  naval  program  presJmably  would 
become  subject  to  the  leg  slative  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  o  i  Science  and 
Technology.  Legislative  j  irisdiction  of 
tlie  first  category,  related 
mon  defense  and  security 
not  be  intended  to  remain 
Committee  on  Atomic  l^erey;  House 
Re.'^olution  9C8  is  obscure  n  this  regard. 
If  one  were  to  try  to  eparate  mili- 
tary and  nonmilitary  nucl  ar  energy  de- 
velopments, he  would  ha  e  great  diffi- 
culty, becau.'^e  many  such  activities  are 
supported  and  conducted  without  that 
kind  of  distinction  in  the  /  EC's  national 


laboratories.  Tliis  distincti 
ticularly  useful  where  the 


research   and    developmei  t   have    both 


military  and  civilian  anp 


even  more  difficult  to  dis  ineuish  non- 
military  nuclear  energy  as  between  that 
which  is  research  and  dei  jlopment  and 
that  which  is  not.  Tlie  A  IC  is  preemi- 
nently a  research  and  development 
asency.  Consequently,  I  (  innot  under- 
stand how  nonmilitary  n  iclear  energy 
would  be  divided  between  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Env  ronment  and 
Science  and  Technology,  ji  st  as  I  cannot 


and  develop- 
power  plants 
Under  House 
I  category  of 


to  the  com- 

may  or  may 

vith  the  Joint 


n  is  not  par- 
results  of  the 


ication.  It  is 


conceive  how  the  separation  between  so- 
called  military  and  nonmilitary  nuclear 
functions  could  be  made  without  serious 
adverse  consequences. 

NO       EXPLANATION       OP       SELrcT       COMMnTEE"S 
MANEUVER 

Now,  on  what  basis  does  the  select 
committee  justify  the  proposed  transfer 
of  nonmilitary  nuclear  energy  from  the 
Joint  Committee  to  these  two  new  com- 
mittees? You  will  find  no  discussion  of 
this  matter  in  the  committee  report  be- 
yond two  passing  references.  One  is  that: 

Under  the  select  committee's  plan,  the 
Energy  and  Environment  Committee  assumes 
Jnrl.sdlction  over  .  .  .  the  non-military  nu- 
clear p'Ogram  activities  previously  in  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Ato.nilc  Energy. 

The  other  reference  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technolofry  over 
scientific  research  and  development  will 
include  "nonmilitary  uses  of  atomic 
power" — House  Report  No.  93-916.  part 
II,  pages  36.  44. 

How  can  the  select  committee  sidestep 
an  act  of  Congress — the  Atomic  Energy 
Act — and  truncate  or  destroy  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  when  it  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  joint  committees? 
Tlie  answer  must  be  that  the  select  com- 
niittce  consulted  v.ith  its  legal  counsel 
end  was  advised  that  under  article  I, 
.section  5,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution, 
■Each  Hjuse  may  determine  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings ';  and  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  superior  to  statutory  law.  The 
Constitulicn  is  the  higher  law. 

Now,  I  am  not  one  to  dispute  that  self- 
evident  and  generally  accepted  proposi- 
tion. Whether  it  applies  squarely  in  this 
instance  as  a  legal  or  parliamentary 
proposition,  I  very  much  doubt.  Whereas 
the  House  precedents  suggest  that  the 
i:'owcr  of  the  House  to  make  it  own  rules 
may  not  be  impaired  or  controlled  by  a 
statute  of  a  prior  Congress,  there  is  also 
precedent  for  the  proposition  that  a  joint 
committee,  created  by  statute,  is  not 
s'l.sceptiLle  to  control  by  one  House,  and 
its  duties  may  not  be  enlarged  or  dimin- 
ished by  either  House  acting  independ- 
ently— Hinds  Precedents,  volume  VII, 
section  2164. 

That  is  exactly  what  his  happened 
here.  The  pending  resolution  would  di- 
minish the  functions  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. And,  apart  from  the  legal  or  par- 
liamentary status  of  the  proposition,  the 
seloct  committee  can  be  criticized  for  the 
manner  in  which  this  issue  is  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House — no  explanation 
as  to  the  consequences  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  a  committee 
estab;i.<^hed  by  law;  no  consideration  of 
whether  the  split  of  the  non-military 
nuclear  energy  functions  between  two 
committees  is  workable  or  aseful;  and 
certainly  no  consideration  as  to  the  prob- 
lem that  will  confront  the  Speaker  in  de- 
ciding how  to  refer  bills  dccilinc  with 
nuclear  energy. 

The  select  committee  would  give  the 
Speaker  authority  to  split  bills  and  make 
multiple  referrals — a  practice  which  can 
lead  to  much  mischief  if  not  used  with 
restraint.  In  any  case,  this  authority,  if 
conferred,  hardly  would  help  the  pre- 
siding officer  decide  when  a  bill  on  nu- 


clear energy  should  go  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Environment  or  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology; 
and  if  the  Committee  on  Rules  acquires 
the  jurisdiction  to  arbitrate  jurisdiction- 
al conflicts,  as  the  select  committee  also 
proposes,  it  will  find  no  easier  path  than 
the  Speaker  in  resolving  bill  referrals  in 
the  nuclear  energy  field  under  the  pro- 
po.<--ed  jurisdictional  splits. 

NO  CONSIDEr.ATION  FOR  OTHEr.  BODY 

If  the  select  committee  gives  no  con- 
sideration in  its  report  to  the  matters 
I  have  mentioned,  what  shall  we  say  with 
respect  to  the  impact  on  the  other  body? 
A  joint  committee,  like  Siamese  twins, 
means  that  the  House  and  Senate  are 
joined  together  in  a  single  committee 
for  the  purposes  assigned  by  law.  The 
select  committee  would  perform  a  sur- 
gical operation  leaving  the  Senate  half 
of  the  committee,  and  some  remains 
from  the  House  half,  just  hanging  there 
and  bleeding  without  any  assurance  of 
continued  vitality. 

In  our  rules  and  practices,  we  give 
proper  deference  to  the  other  body, 
whatever  our  personal  thoughts  and 
feelings  about  some  of  its  legislative 
practices.  For  this  House  by  unilateral 
action  to  split  a  joint  committee  without 
amending  the  organic  law,  which  is  a 
product  of  both  houses,  is  an  insult  to 
the  other  body.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  pro- 
cedure we  should  follow. 

THERE  IS  A  BETTER  ALTERNATIVE 

I  fail,  for  the  life  of  me.  to  see  how  any 
reform  is  effected  by  undercutting  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  If 
the  select  committee  supposes,  or  repre- 
sents to  this  House,  that  its  objective  is 
to  establish  a  primary  committee  to  cen- 
tralize energy  affairs  largely  in  a  single 
committee,  it  has  failed  of  this  purpose. 
As  I  have  explained,  energy  functions, 
in  the  select  committee's  scheme,  are  dis- 
tributed among  several  committees;  and 
nonmilitary  nuclear  energy  is  divided  in 
an  unworkable,  if  not  an  incomprehen- 
sible, way. 

A  better  rationale  for  giving  more  co- 
herence to  energy  affairs  in  the  Congress 
would  be  to  broaden  the  base  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  change  it  to  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Energy.  This  would  be  in  keeping 
with  pending  legislation  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  energy  functions  in  the 
executive  branch,  whereby  an  Energy 
Re.search  and  Development  Administra- 
tion is  to  be  created,  encompassing  b.^Hi 
nuclear  and  nonnuclrar  energy  fur.c- 
tions.  Since  that  legislation — H.R. 
11510 — now  in  conference,  would  trans- 
form the  AEC  into  a  broad-based  en- 
ergy agency,  the  logical  counterpart  ac- 
tion in  Congress  would  be  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Energj'.  That  could 
be  accomplished  by  separate  legislation, 
not  before  us  today. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  CC  OFFERrO 

I  intend  to  offer  or  support  amend- 
ments to  House  Resolution  988  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy.  If  and  when  the 
Hansen  substitute — House  Resolution 
1248 — becomes  the  order  of  business,  I 
will  offer  or  support  a  minor  amendment 
for  the  same  purpose. 
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It  is  miy  intention  to  support  and  vote 
for  the  Hansen  substitute — House  Reso- 
lution 1248.  If  the  substitute  is  voted 
down,  I  will  offer  or  support  an  amend- 
ment to  House  Resolution  988  to  roll  back 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ghjvemment  Operations  to  its  present 
status  and  to  relieve  it  of  the  burden  of 
coordinating  the  oversight  functions  of 
all  the  standing  committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  tlirough  the  years  I 
have  been  an  advocate  of  congi-essional 
reform.  There  are  always  better  ways  to 
do  things,  and  I  have  always  championed 
more  efficient  and  more  effective  proce- 
dures and  practices  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Every  change  is  not  a  re- 
form, of  course,  and  in  deciding  how  the 
House  should  conduct  its  business — the 
vital  business  of  our  democracy — in  the 
years  to  come,  we  must  distinguish  what 
is  change  for  the  better  and  ciiange  for 
the  worse. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  v.  ant  to  say  this :  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  in 
the  28  years  of  its  existence — and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price >  and 
I  are  the  two  charter  members  left — has 
done  a  magnificent  job.  We  took  an  in- 
fant nuclear  technology  for  weapons, 
and  we  developed  it  into  the  most  power- 
ful force  for  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  and  tlie  free  world  that  exists. 

We  developed  the  peacetime  applica- 
tion of  atomic  energy,  and  we  have  some- 
tliing  between  2,000  and  3,000  peacetime 
applications. 

We  have  over  1,000  industrial  applica- 
tions. We  have  over  100  medical,  thera- 
peutic, and  diagnostic  methods  wiiich  we 
have  developed  under  that  committee. 
One  person  out  of  four  who  goes  into  a 
hospital  today  gets  either  diagnostic 
treatment  with  radioactive  isotoiics  or 
therapeutic  treatment. 

Does  tills  committee  stand  charged 
v.ith  dereliction  of  its  duty?  I  cliallenge 
any  committee  in  the  House  to  show  a 
greater  record  of  accomplislunent.  This 
House  has,  by  overwhelming  votes  in  each 
instance,  corifirmed  by  the  House  in  dif- 
ferent appropriation  bills  and  author- 
ization bills  produced  by  this  committee. 

There  have  never  been  charges  brought 
against  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  which  have  been  sustained  or 
which  v.ould  discredit  this  committee.  It 
Ls  a  creature  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  by  virtue  of  the  McMahon  Act 
and  the  1954  Atomic  Energy  Art.  as 
amended.  It  is  a  "Siamese  twin,"  from 
the  standpoint  of  committee  structure 
and  juii'^diction  with  the  Senate  counter- 
I  art. 

Kow  can  v.c  cut  oiT  one-half  of  that 
twin?  How  can  we  scatter — and  I  do  say, 
"scatter" — the  functions  of  the  Joint 
Commit  L?e  on  Atomic  Energy  which  we 
r.ouUl  do,  both  in  the  inten:a tional  field, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  so  in- 
t'^rested  in  the  international  field,  and  in 
the  civilian  field,  as  well  as  in  the  core- 
]:;l€d  fields  of  rteesrch  ard  de/elopment 
of  atcmic  energy. 

So  we  have  done  a  good  job.  Was  there 
cny  thought  given  to  strengtiiening  the 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  and  making  it 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Energy?  No,  there 
v.a-  not.  At  l;ai;t  we  heard  nothing  about 
it. 
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But  they  have  taken  two  committees 
which  have  done  practically  nothing  in 
the  field  of  energy  and  given  them  the 
jurisdiction.  I  am  going  to  document  that 
statement  by  saying  tbaX  over  $500  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  coal 
research,  put  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
in  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  and  they 
have  not  yet  found  out  how  to  bum  coal 
without  throwing  300  pounds  of  pollut- 
ants to  the  ton  into  the  air. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  the  Commit- 
tee on  Space  and  Technology.  We  might 
just  like  to  put  this  all  on  the  table. 
What  work  in  energy  have  they  done? 

They  have  done  some  work  on  solar 
energy  and  geothermal  energy.  And  God 
save  the  mark  if  either  one  of  those  two 
functions  gives  to  this  country  \»  ithin  the 
next  10  years  1  percent  of  its  needs.  If  it 
does,  and  if  I  am  still  here,  I  will  buy  a 
steak  dinner  for  every  Member  of  the 
House.  Yet  we  are  giving  research  and 
development  in  the  nuclear  field  to  them, 
and  they  know  nothing  about  nuclear 
energy. 

We  are  givins  legislative  jui'isdiction 
on  atomic  energy  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Interior,  renamed  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Environment,  and  tliey  know 
nothing  about  it.  This  is  the  horrible 
tiling  that  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  tlie  Members  know 
that  every  estimate  that  has  been  made 
by  a  reputable  authority  on  energy  has 
been  to  the  effect  that  by  the  year  2000, 
this  coimtry  will  have  to  have  50  percent 
of  its  electrical  energy  derived  from  nu- 
clear energy?  Illinois  today  has  about  30 
percent  of  its  State  requirements  in  nu- 
clear energy.  They  are  producing  elec- 
tricity from  the  atom  cheaper  than  any 
fossil  fuel  fired  plant. 

Nuclear  energy  production  from  the 
atom  is  far  ahead  of  any  official  estimate 
that  the  Joint  Comm.ittee  has  ever  made. 
Nuclear  energy  grnd  coal  are  the  two 
greatest  domestic  fuel  resources.  Yet  this 
jurisdiction  is  being  taken  away  from  the 
Joint  Committee,  the  committee  has  the 
expertise  to  do  it  and  it  is  being  put 
into  two  commillees  tliat  do  not  i-.now 
how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  .-■:  Nebia:ka.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  £  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  FRELiNGHtJYSEN). 

T.fr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
m?,Ti.  I  begin  with  some  trepidation  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  IIoLiFiELD> ,  a  cenior  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  has 
given  a  very  eloquent  defense  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  that  committee.  The 
Select  Committee's  recommendations 
surely  should  not  be  taken  as  any  dero- 
gation of  the  achievements  of  that  joint 
committee.  The  gentleman's  remarks, 
however,  do  demonstrate  the  difficulty 
of  trying  to  modernize  the  jurisdiction 
of  House  committees. 

I  might  say  thai  Uie  jurisdiction  of  the 
Select  Committee  did  not  include  the 
creation,  strengthening  or  modification 
of  joint  committees.  Our  suggestions  re- 
garding atomic  energy  were  an  attempt 
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to  spell  out  certain  responsibilities  to  be 
assumed  by  House  committees. 

Admittedly  these  responsibilities  until 
now  have  been  the  concern  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  It  may  be 
that  the  device  of  a  joint  committee 
would  be  appropriate  to  help  Congress  to 
focus  on  national  problems  to  a  greater 
degree  than  it  presently  does.  I  would 
have  thought,  as  a  normal  rule,  that  joint 
committees  would  be  unlikely  to  get  re- 
sults, and  yet  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  proves  that  a  lot  can  be 
accomplished  by  that  device. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  HoLiFiELD )  I  will  not  be  a  Member 
of  the  94tli  Congress.  I  liavs  no  ax  to 
grind. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  saying  tliat  I 
liave  served  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees  with  great 
pride.  I  have  found  it  an  exciting,  and  I 
hope  a  significant,  experience.  We  have 
been  dealing  with  a  need  which  I  would 
guess  every  Member  of  this  House  recog- 
liiies  is  real.  That  is.  when  the  select 
committee  was  set  up.  we  recognized  we 
needed  to  take  a  look  at  the  way  in  which 
the  House  does  its  business.  Alternative- 
ly I  might  say  we  decided  at  tliat  time  to 
explore  the  way  in  which  Congress  some- 
times fails  to  do  its  business,  because  of 
the  lack  of  an  appropriate  focus  of  re- 
sponsibility in  certain  major  areas. 

This  year  I  have  also,  by  coincidence, 
the  responsibility  of  serving  on  a  com- 
mis.'^ionra-hich  iias  even  broader  respon- 
sibiliiies.^his  experience  lies  also  pro- 
vided me  with  per.spective  on  the  nature 
of  the  problebts  which  Congress  faces 
with  respect  to  national  problems.  The 
commission  I  serve  on  is  the  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Government 
for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy.  That 
commission  lias  the  responsibility  of  tak- 
ing a  look  at  the  way  in  which  the  whcle 
Government  faces  tiie  pro'i-'lenis  of  for- 
eign policy,  the  oi-ganization  of  the  exec- 
utive branch,  the  organization  of  the 
legislative  branch,  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
relationships  'oetween  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch.  This  is  an  av.e- 
sonie  task,  and  I  have  no  idea  wliat  ve 
are  going  to  come  up  with.  All  I  know  i- 
that  it  is  good  for  us  botii  in  Congress 
and  in  Government  generally,  to  take 
a  look  at  oursehes.  We  need  to  search 
for  what  might  be  done  to.  improve  the 
way  in  v.hich  things  get  done,  or  do  not 
get  done. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  who  has  been 
most  unhappy  about  tlie  delay  of  over  6 
montlir,  in  giving  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  pros  and  ccns 
of  any  reorganisation  prgposal.  The  in- 
jfclion  of  v.hat  looked  like  z.  partisan 
rote  developed  when  the  majority  party 
in  rhe  Kouse  decided  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  of  the  recommendations  by  a 
bipDrtisan  committee  to  a  subcomniiitee 
01  tlie  Dcmocratie  caucus.  Tl:e  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (^frs.  Hansen) 
sn\s  that  there  was  no  intention  in  her 
subcommittee  to  be  subversive  in  their 
recommendations.  I  do  not  know  anyone 
who  has  made  such  a  suggestion.  But 
why  was  the  Hansen  committee  needed 
at  all?  I  v.ould  have   thought  that  it 
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would  have  been  possible  to  c 


the  kinds  of  recommendatic  ns  that  the 
Hansen  committee  is  mak  ng  without 
waiting  for  6  long  months. 

In  any  event,  I  hope  we  s  II  recognize 
tliat  the  need  for  reform  and  reorganiza- 
tion is  real  and  that  time  is  i  unning  out. 
I  hope  also  that  we  resist  t  e  tendency 
to  say  let  us  do  nothing.  I  i  too  many 
cases,  it  seems  to  me,  Congn  ss  gives  the 
appearance,  and  maybe  ti"  Me  is  sub- 
stance behind  the  appearar  ^e.  of  being 
imv  illing  or  unable  to  focu  on  impor- 
tant problems. 

What  our  select  commii  Lc"  recom- 
mendations seek  to  do  is  t  i  develop  a 
focus  in  two  areas.  One  rea  is  the 
machinery  of  the  House.  Ve  propose 
modifications  in  the  jurisdic  ion  of  com- 
mittees and  the  eliminatioi  of  certain 
committees. 

■There  has  been  disagreer  lent  among 
tlie  select  committee  on  \  hat  should 
be  done  in  that  area.  This  vas  natural 
enough.  For  example.  I  agi  ?e  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  there 
really  is  no  basic  justifical  ion  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Commitfee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries 
cision  was  made  not  to  reclmmend  its 
elimination 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  timSof  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired.  I 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraski.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  |  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  ll  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  addi  ional  time. 
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We  did  decide  that  it  wa 
to    make    changes    in    the 


important 
riouse    ma- 


chinery, changes  that  wouh    affect  not 
only  the  existing  jurisdiction 
tees  but  to  develop  a  more  eqi  itable  shar 
ing  of  responsibility  to  get  committees 
of     relatively     equal     impoi  tance.     We 
sought  also  to  propose  comm  ttees  which 
are  diverse  in  their  responsil  ilities.  That 
was  the  basic  rationale,  for  ^ample,  be 
hind  the  establishment  of 
on  Energy  and  Environmen 
derstandably  there  may  be  Ame  instant 
reaction  against  a  proposal    -hich  seems 
to  put  together  two  quite  diferent  kinds 
of    responsibilities.   Howeve 
hope  that  we  will  develop 
which  will  have  not  only  maJor  responsi- 
bility, but  which  will  gain  st  ength  from 
the   fact  that   the  individiil 
will  have  a  variety  of  respor 

The   gentleman   from   Ca 
suggested    that    a    transfer 
jurisdiction   away   from   hi, 
may  give  responsibility  to 
that  may  not  be  capable  of 
problems.  It  is  our  hope  thai 
ing  the  responsibility  of  cert 
tees  and  making  them  mor 
that  we  will  develop  a 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  M 
they  can  make  a  signiflcai  t 
tion.  In  many  cases  today 
tion  over  a  major  problem 
that  there  is  a  distribution 
bility  over  a  great  many  comjnittees  with 
no  primary  responsibility  ai  ywhere 

In  addition — and  I  thizik  tliis  is  im- 
portant— we  have  tried  to  m£  ce  proposals 


which  will  make  better  use 
time.  I  say  this  with  some 
cause  I  served  when  I  first  c|me  to  Con- 
gress as  a  member  of  the  O 


me  up  with  Veterans'  Affaii-s  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  in  10  years' 
time  I  was  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  should 
say,  I  never  saw  any  basic  reason  why 
those  two  legislative  responsibilities 
should  be  joined,  and  I  had  assumed 
that  there  was  general  recognition  that 
there  would  be  substantial  benefits  to  be 
developed  if  there  should  be  a  split  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

When  I  was  a  senior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  I  be- 
came also  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  learned  then  that  it 
is  difficult  for  a  Member  to  be  serving 
conscientiously  on  two  major,  active  com- 
mittees. Because  of  that  experience  I 
personally  came  down  strongly  on  the 
side  of  the  so-called  one-track  system, 
where  the  focus  is  on  a  Member  devot- 
ing his  time  and  responsibility  to  a  single 
committee.  I  think  this  is  important. 

On  another  subject — this  is  somewhat 
controversial,  and  I  say  this,  of  course, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
but  the  de-  eign  Affairs— I  should  like  to  discuss 
bx-iefly  the  merit  of  the  proposal  to  trans- 
fer responsibility  for  trade  policy  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  these  last 
few  years,  we  have  learned  that  sub- 
jects as  energy  and  minerals  policy  and 
food  policy  have  a  direct  bearing  on  our 
relationship  with  foreign  powers.  Quite 
understandably,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are  re- 
luctant to  lose  jurisdiction  in  any  direc- 
tion. They  are  an  important  committee, 
of  commit-  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  accustomed  to  their  way  of 
doing  things.  But  I  do  not  think  I  am  ex- 
ac;gerating  when  I  suggest  that  there  is 
at  least  occasionally  some  constipation 
of  results  so  far  as  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  concerned.  This  is 
not  only  because  they  have  no  subcom- 
mittees but  because  they  physically  do 
not  have  the  time  to  engage  their  full 
attention  on  such  widely  disparate  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  addition,  I  think  it  would  be  good 
for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
be  given  what  is  a  thoroughly  logical  re- 
sjwnsibility.  It  would  enhance  our  pres- 
tige. It  would  make  us  do  more  home- 
work than,  perhaps,  we  feel  obliged  to 
do  now.  I  should  think  that  most  Mem- 
bers, although  perhaps  not  members 
of  th:;  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
would  see  there  would  be  real  value  in 
divesting  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  theii-  present  responsibility. 

This  does  not  mean  that  committees 
do  not  share  an  interest  in  many  of  these 
major  subjects.  In  the  case  of  trade,  it 
is  appropriate  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  should  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  necessarily  will  have  second- 
ary responsibility. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Mr.   DENNIS.   I  am   generally   sym- 
if  Members'     pathetic,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gen- 
feeling  be-     tleman,  with  what  the  committee  is  at- 
tempting to  do.  I  am  a  little  bit  con- 
mmiltee  on     cerned  philosophically  about  the  idea  of 
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writing  it  in  as  an  ironclad  rule  of  the 
House  that  no  Member  could  ever  serve 
on  two  major  committees.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  Members,  or  there  ought  to  be 
Members,  who  have  broad  interests  and 
who  might  even  like  to  be  generalists  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  wonder  if  it  is  right  to 
write  it  down  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  the  Persians  that  election  to  this 
Hou.se  has  got  to  mean  that,  as  time  goes 
on,  one  will  know  more  and  more  about 
less  and  less  and  will  be  completely  un- 
able to  take  any  intelligent  or  active  part 
in  some  other  field  in  which  he  may  be 
concerned. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  might 
say  I  wish  he  had  been  successful  in  his 
effort  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man would  have  been  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  that  committee.  However,  I  think 
the  problem  basically  for  most  Members 
is  tliat  we  are  too  often  grasshoppers. 
We  tend  to  jump  from  one  thing  to 
another  and  as  a  re.sult  we  often  do  not 
have  expertise  in  any  one  area. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  recognize  a  Member  but  in  the 
meantime  I  yield  myself  a  minute  be- 
fore I  do  so. 

The  gentleman  I  am  about  to  recognize 
I  think  probably  has  as  early  as  any 
Member  of  this  House  felt  very  strong- 
ly the  jurisdiction  of  the  committees  of 
the  House  needed  to  be  examined  and 
I  am  sure  the  select  committee  came 
into  being  because  of  his  very  real  efforts. 
He  sent  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  and  mads 
it  very  clear  and  very  succinctly  clear 
that  it  was  urgent  the  jurisdictions  of 
tne  House  be  reexamined  and  re- 
organized. 

Therefore  it  gives  me  a  very  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  recognize  a  man  wlio  mad? 
cireat  contributions  to  the  .select  com- 
mittee's work,  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from    Iowa    "Mr.    Culver*.  c 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  the  gentleman  yields,  may 
I  ask  a  question.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
additional  time  to  the  spokesmen  for 
Mrs.  Hansen's  committee,  but  other  than 
tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent  > ,  whom  I  do  not  see  on  the  floor, 
I  do  not  have  any  other  names,  so  if  the 
gentleman  will  provide  me  with  them  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  the  time  as  soon 
as  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Culver  •    has  expired. 

Mv.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  >ield 
5  minutes  to  the  pcntlcman  fro''-.  lov  a 
I  Mr.  Culver  > . 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Ch^irm-^n.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  very  kind  remarks  cf 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  debate  wc  tegin 
tliis  afternoon  we  are  setting  the  stage 
for  an  historic  decision  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  week  the  House 
has  a  rare  opportunity  for  self-renewal 
and  for  accommodating  its  processes  to 
the  surge  and  shock  of  change  which 
we  have  been  undergoinr,  at  an  ever 
accelerating  pace.  In  the  lifetime  of 
many  of  u.s — indeed  during  the  period  of 
service  of  some  in  this  body — there  has 
been  more  change,  more  technological 
de' elopment.  more  invention  and  dis- 
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covery  than  in  all  previous  recorded  his- 
tory. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  Ooc^ress  for 
10  years.  In  that  span  alone  a  whole  new 
array  of  issues  have  come  into  promi- 
nence and  more  are  becoming  visible 
on  the  horizon.  All  of  us  have  an  aware- 
ness of  issues  such  as  the  environment, 
energy,  national  growth  policy  which 
lacked  a  clear  profile  a  decade  ago".  Yet 
during  that  time — and  for  some  years  be- 
fore that — Congress  has  made  only  mar- 
ginal accommodations  to  that  sweep  of 
change.  Structurally  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  little  different  from  what 
it  was  after  the  adoption  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  Duplications  and 
overlap  have  spread;  important  new- 
areas  of  public  pohcy  have  not  been 
brought  into  the  mainstream  of  congres- 
sional activity  and  attention.  While 
many  other  institutions  of  society  such 
as  universities,  churches,  local  govern- 
ments have  been  trj'ing  to  meet  the  im- 
peratives of  change,  the  House  has  al- 
lowed itself  to  sit  for  a  still-hfe  portrait. 
Improvisation  has  triumphed  over  rea- 
soned reform. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  administra- 
tive structme  of  the  executive  branch 
has  grown  and  as  a  medley  of  new  public 
polioies  have  been  set  in  motion,  we  have 
done  little  to  modernize  and  adapt  the 
mechanisms  of  oversight  and  institu- 
tional foresight.  Few  outside  observers 
and  few  Members  truly  believe  that  the 
Congress  is  fulfilling  this  primary  aspect 
of  its  legislative  role.  Instead  we  too  of- 
ten fasten  our  attention  or.  the  role  of 
particular  personalities  and  on  frozen 
accommodations  so  that  the  broader 
public  interest  becomes  obscured  and  our 
larger  purposes  diluted. 

In  my  judgment,  the  proposals  made 
by  the  select  committee  on  oversight 
and  foresight  constitute  some  of  its  most 
significant  recommendations.  I  should 
like  to  elaborate  tlieir  importance  for  a 
few  moments. 

In  testimony  before  the  select  com- 
mittee, Member  after  Member  stated 
that  inadequate  oversight  was  being  done 
by  most  congressional  committees.  They 
pointed  out  that  very  often  committees 
do  not  systematically  oversee  the  pro- 
grams and  agencies  under  their  jmisdic- 
tion.  Moreover,  they  often  lack  the  abil- 
ity to  evaluate  and  relate  their  review 
activities  to  an  overall  national  policy 
or  program.  Finally,  there  are  numerous 
occasions  where,  although  excellent 
oversight  work  is  done,  tlie  findings  and 
recommendations  aie  not  effectivelv  in- 
tegrated into  the  legislrtive  work  prod- 
uct cf  the  House, 

The  select  committee  took  h?cd  of 
Member  observations  regarding  the  im- 
):crtance  of  oversight  and  has,  through 
a  series  of  related  and  coordinr.ted  pro- 
l-c^als,  attempted  to  underscore  and  ele- 
v.-tte  the  importance  of  the  oversiuht 
function.  After  all,  committees  nm-^t 
iv,ake  oversight  an  integral  part  of  their 
activities  if  they  are  to  review  in  any 
meaningful  way  the  administrative,  fis- 
cal, futures,  and  program  conssriucnces 
of  their  legislation. 

Toward  this  end.  the  selei-t  comnut- 
tee  has  proposed  that  committee  over- 
sight be  strengthened  by: 


First.  ReqtUring  each  standing  com- 
mittee other  than  Appropriations  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  suiioommittee  on  over- 
sight. 

Seconci.  Enhancing  the  role  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
by:  Requiring  the  committee  to  assemble 
an  oversight  agenda  for  tlie  House  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year;  permitting  the 
committee  to  conduct  investigations  In 
areas  wiiere  other  committees  are  study- 
ing similar  subjects,  a  practice  not  now 
permitted;  granting  privileged  status  on 
the  floor  to  those  amendments  offered 
by  Government  Operations  that  are 
based  on  their  oversight  findings;  and 
requiring  other  committees  to  include 
in  their  reports  pertinent  oversight  find- 
ines  of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. 

Tliird.  Authorizing  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  to  review  and  study 
the  impact  of  tax  policy  affecting  sub- 
jects within  their  jurisdiction. 

Fourth.  Permitting  six  standing  com- 
mittees to  conduct  nonlegislative  special 
oversight,  that  is,  oversight  of  policy 
arca-s  for  which  they  have  a  logical  re- 
sponsibility but  which  in  part  and  by 
neoersity  are  found  within  the  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  cf  other  committees. 

Fifth.  Authorizing  that  each  standing 
committee  have  a  "foresight"  responsi- 
bility, which  function  will  probably  be 
assigned  to  the  oversight  subcommittee. 
By  providing  that  committees  should  en- 
gage in  the  long-range  study  of  our  na- 
tional and  international  problems,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  House  will  become  more 
responsive  to  national  needs,  anticipat- 
ing problems  before  they  become  crises. 
In  the  time  allotted  me,  let  me  speak 
to  several  of  these  points,  starting  first 
with  oversight  subcom.mittees.  Oversight 
subcommittees  are  not  meant  to  preclude 
that  oversight  which  is  already  done  by 
the  committees  and  subcommittees  in 
the  normal  conduct  of  their  legislative 
business.  Review  'subcommittees  are 
meant  to  supplement  and  complement 
the  ovei-sight  that  has  traditionally  been 
the  responsibility  of  every  standing  com- 
mittee. More  specifically,  I  foresee  the 
following  beneficial  results  from  their 
creation ; 

First.  They  will  provide  on  each  com.- 
mittee  a  specific  entity  to  give  consistent 
attention  to  legislative  review.  No  longer 
will  committees  be  able  to  say  they  lack 
the  time  for  oversight  if  re\'iew  subcom- 
mittees ha^e  this  as  their  fir.st  and  only 
priority. 

Second.  They  will  facilitate  the  shar- 
ing of  review  information  among  com- 
mittees, for  each  committee  would  have 
a  specific  entry  that  would  scrv-e  p.s  a 
fociis  for  receiving  and  evaluating  stud- 
ies that  affect  programs  and  agencies 
under  their  committee's  jurisdiction. 

Third.  They  can  h:li5  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  standing  committees  and 
help  establish  with  their  colleagues  re- 
new rriorities  within  and  among  them. 
Fou'th.  Th?y  could  assist  the  fore- 
.^ifeht  v.oik  of  the  cori-:niittee3,  and  there- 
by helij  avoid  the  too  often  recurring 
situ.itirn-,  wh^re  problems,  such  as  the 
recent  energy  shortage,  appear  almost 
overr.ijht  to  overwhelm  our  legislative 
and  e:<ccu:ivc  i-olicymakers. 


And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  obsen^e 
that  with  members  from  the  legislative 
subcommittees  Eerving  on  the  oversight 
unit,  the  cross-fertiiization  of  ideas  and 
approaches  would  help  insure  that  all 
committee  members  would  be  aware  of 
the  oversight  subcommittee's  investiga- 
tive findings  and  that  those  findings 
would  be  considered  by  other  legislative 
subcommittees . 

We  have  also  heard  from  various 
Members,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  there  is  a 
lack  of  adequate  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination among  the  committees  and  sub- 
committees as  they  carry  out  their  over- 
sight activities.  Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  also  know  that  the  House  has  never 
established  in  a  systematic  and  coordi- 
nated fashion  what  the  review  priorities 
ought  to  be.  TJie  select  committee  has 
attempted  to  deal  with  those  problems 
by  directing  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  prepare  an  oversight 
report  to  be  submitted  within  60  calen- 
dir  days  following  the  convening  of  a 
i.ew  Congress. 

Some  Members,  Mr.  Chainnan.  have 
stated  that  this  responsibility  would 
make  Government  Operations  a  "czar " 
over  other  standing  committees,  dictat- 
ing to  them  what  oversight  they  shall 
do.  Tiiat,  however,  is  an  inaccurate  per- 
ception of  what  this  new  function  in- 
volves. Le  me  be  specific.  The  oversight 
report  would  be  developed — not  in  a 
vacuum  as  some  people  seem  to  assume — 
but  only  after  consultation  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Government  Ojaerations 
Committee  with  appropriate  committee 
and  subcommitte  leaders.  Moreover,  the 
Speaker  and  minority  leader  would  also 
be  consulted  as  to  their  views  en  the 
oversight  priorities  of  the  House.  Con- 
sultation and  coordination.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, not  dictation,  is  the  hallmark  of 
this  process. 

The  oversight  report  is  a  minimal  rec- 
ommendation only,  and  would  represent 
an  important  effort  to  see  priority  prob- 
lems in  their  totality.  It  would  be  a  co- 
operative undertaking  to  insure  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  House  resources 
in  this  critical  responsibility. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  Repre- 
sentatives have  said  that  House  Resolu- 
tion 988  attempts  to  pit  one  committee 
against  another,  with  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion in  one  committee  and  oversight  au- 
thority in  another.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  All  standinr: 
committees  have  review  responsibility  of 
those  programs  and  agencies  under  their 
jurisdiction.  House  Resolution  988  does 
not  chrnge  that.  Oversight  is  and  ah.says 
has  teen  a  continuing  function  of  the 
standing  committees. 

I  should  note,  Mr.  Cliairman,  that  six 
standing  committees  are  authorized  un- 
der House  Resolution  988  to  exercise 
•special"  oversight  of  matters  of  direct 
concern  to  their  responsibilit:es.  but  v.ere 
w  ithin  the  jurisdictions  of  other  standing 
committees.  Special  oversight  involves  no 
grant  of  legislative  authority.  It  only  in- 
volves the  review  and  study  of  programs 
and  agencies  that  cut  across  tlie  juris- 
dictijiial  lines  of  several  committees. 
Hence,  legislative  committees  are  not 
pitted  against  each  other  or  are  programs 
and  agencies  subject  to  special  review 
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exempt  from  oversight  by 
of  primary  jui'isdiction.  Speciil 
simply  grants  six  committees 
consider  matters  that  fall 
legislative  mandate  but  w 
less  impact  on  the  ability  of 
mittees  to  conduct  compreh 
sight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  relall  what  a 
colleague  said  several  years  a;  o  about  the 
House's  capacity  to  conduct  (  versight: 

At  times,  one  feels  a  sense  o;  desperation 
that  we  are  not  reaUy  doing  o  ir  duty.  We 
vote  all  these  programs  and  we  lote  aU  this 
money  and  we  do  not  follow  t  rovigh  care- 
fully enough  to  see  what  the  ij  ipact  of  our 
actions  is 

Given  the  adoption  of  tit  oversight 


proposals  of  the  select  comn 
confident  that  the  House  and 


tees  will  better  exercise  critic  il  review  of 
a  Federal  biu-eaucracy  thatlaffects  the 
lives  of  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  he  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Gullivan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chai:  man,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolutic  n  1248,  the 
reform  package  coming  fron  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization,  Stu(  y,  and  Re- 
view, chaired  by  the  Hono  able  Julia 
Butler  Hansen.  I  realize  tha  Mrs.  Han- 
sen's time  is  severely  limit  d  in  com 
menting  on  House  Rcsolutio  i  1248,  es 
pecially  in  relation  to  the  tin  e  available 
to  the  opposition,  so  I  will  iily  take  a 
few  minutes. 

As  everyone  must  know.  I  h^e  opposed 
the  recommendations  of  the  £  ?lect  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  in  e\  ?ry  forum 
available  to  me  over  the  las  ,  almost  2 
years.  I  have  done  so  because  I  felt  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  elect  com- 
mittee would  tear  asunder  the  fabric 
of  the  House  and  lead  to  cor  'usion  and 
a  great  deal  of  lasting  bittei  less.  I  did 
not  agree  with  most  of  the  procediu'al 
changes  recommended  by  the  elect  com- 
mittee and  I  did  not  agree  wit  i  the  select 
committee's  recommendation!  regarding 
committee  jurisdiction. 

I  was,  of  course,  most  concerned  with 
their  recommendations  whicl  originally 
would  have  abolished  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit!  ;e,  and  the 
subsequent  provisions  of  Hot  ;e  Resolu- 
tion 988,  which  would  leave  i  truncated 
committee  having  jurisdiction  solely  over 
the  merchant  marine,  the  Cc  ist  Guard, 
and  the  fisheries.  House  Res  ilution  988 
would  divest  our  committee  c  f  its  juris- 
diction over  oceanography,  w  Idlife  con- 
sei-vation,  deepwater  ports.  Pi  nania  and 
interoceanic  canals,  and  ou  environ- 
mental responsibility.  I  believ  ;  that  this 
stripping  of  our  committee  j  irisdiction 
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is  misconceived  and  incorrect 
Jurisdictions  originated  in  the 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Comni 
traditionally  been  there,  and  f  )i  m  a  uni 
fied,  interrelated,  interacting  ocean- 
oriented  jurisdiction.  I  believe 
to  fracture  this  cohesive  ocesli-oriented 
jurisdiction,  as  House  Reso  ution  988 
would  do,  and  disperse  these  ii  terrelated 
jurisdictions  to  a  number  of  i  ther  com- 
mittees where  they  would  op<  rate  apart 
from  their  related  ocean-ori  nted  sub- 
ject matters.  I  have  pressed  this  point 
continually  in  every  forum  a  mailable  to 


me  and  in  a  series  of  articles  set  out  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

It  Is,  of  course,  a  critical  fact  that  all 
the  ocean-oriented  jurisdictions  of  our 
committee  tie  In  together  to  form  a  iml- 
fied  whole.  For  example,  the  merchant 
marine  jurisdiction  relates  to  marine 
safety  and  to  marine  vessel  and  person- 
nel safety  responsibilities  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  as  well  as  to  the  Coast  Guard's 
vessel  traffic  safety  and  pollution  respon- 
sibilities. Tlie  Panama  Canal  is  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  worldwide  marine 
transportation  network  and  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  marine  traffic,  pilotage  and 
safety  responsibilities  of  tiie  committee. 
The  fisheries  stocks  spend  70  percent 
of  their  time  in  tlic  coastal  zone  regions, 
indicating  the  integration  of  the  fisher- 
ies to  tlie  coastal  zone  aspects  of  ocean- 
ography. Tied  in  with  the  coastal  zone 
and  oceanography  aspects  are  the  com- 
mittee's fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
responsibilities. 

Tliis  interrelationship  is  further  dem- 
onstrated by  the  committees  considera- 
tion in  the  last  Congress  of  the  problem 
of  ocean  pollution.  To  regulate  and  con- 
trol ocean  pollution  it  is  fundamentally 
nece.ssary  to  understand  ocean  phe- 
nomena, including  the  impact  of  winds 
and  currents,  the  biological  food  chain  of 
the  ocean,  the  inteiTnixing  of  water  and 
atmosphere,  and  bottom  topography  as  it 
affects  water  movements  along  the  ocean 
floor.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  pollutants  on  the 
fisheries  resources  themselves.  Because 
of  this  intertwined  relationship,  the 
problem  was  jointly  considered  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment,  and 
the  legislation,  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972, 
resulted  from  that  joint  consideration 
under  the  parent  Merchant  Maiine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

Oceanograpliy  concerns  itself  gener- 
ally with  the  oceans  and  their  phe- 
nomena. It  isolates  problem  areas  which 
need  attention  and  seeks  solutions  based 
on  ocean  understanding.  It  deals  with 
ocean  components,  ocean  movements, 
the  ocean's  role  in  weather  effects,  and  its 
status  as  the  last  frontier  to  which  man- 
kind may  look  both  for  knowledge  and  as 
a  means  to  insure  mankind's  future  sur- 
vival. An  understanding  of  ocean  phe- 
nomena is  necessary  for  the  best  utiliza- 
tion of  marine  transportation,  reliance 
upon  which  made  this  country  great  and 
the  future  support  of  which  is  absolutely 
necessai-y  for  the  Nation's  continued 
existence.  Such  an  understanding  is  also 
necessary  for  the  proper  development 
and  utilization  of  the  nonliving  resources 
which  are  so  abmidant  in  the  oceans,  but 
which  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  utilize. 
And  finally,  such  an  understanding  is  ab- 
solutely mandatory  if  we  are  rationally 
and  fullj'  to  develop  and  manage  one  of 
the  major  sources  of  food  proteins  which 
the  world  so  desperately  needs,  its 
fisheries. 

By  whatever  name  we  cill  it,  ocean- 
ography plays  a  mandatory  part  in  our 
total  need  to  protect,  to  utilize,  and  to 
manage  the  abundance  of  resource  op- 
portimities  which  the  oceans  represent. 
As  such,  it  belongs  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 


rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  together 
with  its  counterparts,  concerned  with 
ocean  and  marine  affairs  and  resources 
generally. 

Impacting  on  all  the  jurisdictions  of 
the  committee,  such  as  merchant  marine, 
the  Coast  Guard,  oceanography,  deep- 
water  ports,  and  canals,  is  the  environ- 
mental work  and  responsibility  of  the 
committee.  I  refer  to  the  ocean  integra- 
tion of  our  committee  responsibilities  to 
show  iiow  they  all  exist  together  and 
form  one  unified  ocean  jurisdiction.  You 
cannot  separate  out  the  various  parts, 
such  as  the  reform  proposals  do,  so  that 
coastal  zone  management  is  divorced 
from  the  fi.sheries  and  marine  mammals 
sep?'ated  from  the  merchant  marine 
and  Coast  Guard,  and  coastal  zone  man- 
agement and  marine  mammals  separated 
from  oceanography  itself. 

As  I  am  sure  the  Members  understand, 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
:nittee  is  one  unified  ocean-oriented  jui- 
isdiction,  with  all  the  various  marine  and 
maritime  jurisdictional  entities  superim- 
posed one  on  the  other  and  interacting 
on  cacii  other.  It  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  tear  apart  this  ocean-oriented 
fabric  which  already  exists  and  replace 
it  with  disparate  ocean-related  jurisdic- 
tional responsibilities  which  can  only 
lead  to  chaos  and  confusion  as  far  as  the 
iiicreasingly  important  ocean  interests  of 
the  Nation  are  concerned. 

I  have  supported  House  Resolution 
1248,  the  so-called  Hansen  reform 
package,  which  originated  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization,  Study,  and  Re- 
vie\v.  House  Resolution  1248,  of  course, 
retains  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  with  all  its  present  his- 
toric and  traditional  jurisdictions  and 
adds  international  fishing  agreements. 
This  is  a  sound  and  sensible  position 
witii  respect  to  the  jurisdictions  of  our 
committee.  In  addition,  House  Resolution 
1248  is  obviously  a  much  more  sensible 
raid  moderate  reform  package. 

The  recommendations  of  the  select 
committee  embodied  in  House  Resolution 
988  and  the  resolution  introduced  by  Mr. 
Martin  will  result  in  considerable  bit- 
terness between  the  Members  of  the 
House.  It  is  my  belief  that  provisions  of 
these  reform  proposals  will  lead  to  leg- 
islative chaos  and  confusion  since  Mem- 
bers will  not  know^  where  they  will  end 
up.  and  since  the  formal,  logical  lines 
of  legislative  and  jurisdictional  conti- 
nuity will  be  broken  and  dislocated. 
Above  all  else,  though,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  very  essence  of 
this  attempt  at  House  change,  or  relorni. 
if  you  will,  is  divisive.  Long  after  we  are 
into  the  94th  Congress,  there  \sill  be  a 
legacy  of  bitterness  and  acrimony  affect- 
ing our  work. 

I  wish  that  this  would  not  be  so,  but  too 
many  of  lus  have  put  too  many  years  into 
this  institution  to  have  it  all  torn  apart 
and  upset  by  so-called  reformers,  some  of 
whom  will  not  even  be  with  us  in  the 
rext  Congress. 

If  the  Members  ao  feel  that  we  must 
have  some  House  reform,  for  whatever 
reasons,  I  urge  that  we  not  act  in  haste 
here  oa  the  floor,  that  we  consider  care- 
fully oiu-  actions,  and  that  we  attempt  to 
come  up  with  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
set  of  proposals  which  will  allow  us  to 
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continue  to  fvuiction  without  rancor,  con- 
flict and  confusion,  but  in  harmony,  and 
responsibly.  With  these  ends  In  mind.  I 
urge  the  support  of  House  Resolution 
1248,  or  some  other  acceptable,  moderate 
und  sensible  proposal. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
liian,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent'  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
stf-rt  out  by  saying  that  none  of  us,  I 
believe,  ever  really  proposes  reform.  The 
trouble  with  reform  Is  that  it  takes  on 
the  character  of  those  that  propose  it  and 
very  seldom  do  we  respect  the  opinion  of 
tliose  who  may  oppose  that  particular 
type  of  reform.  Reform  of  i'self,  of 
course,  always  has  to  have  some  re- 
formers behind  it.  It  is  good  for  the  Na- 
tion and  good  for  any  business  or  other 
endeavor  to  have  reform  every  now  and 
then;  but  the  question  of  how  do  we  re- 
form, do  we  reform  on  what  might  be 
considered  the  best  for  the  common 
cause,  as  such,  or  the  best  for  those  who 
have  special  interests? 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  just  can- 
not understand  how  anyone  could  con- 
ceive of  a  worse  feature  at  this  time  than 
creating  a  special,  or  having  it  manda- 
tory that  there  be  special  oversight  com- 
mittees which  would  have  the  authority, 
jurisdictional,  over  the  oversight  of  the 
whole  full  committee. 

No  Member  who  has  ever  had  the 
meaningful  landmark  type  of  legislation 
which  comes  under  certain  committees 
hei'e  would  ever  hope  to  be  able,  during 
a  single  session  of  Congress,  to  work  out 
all  of  the  problems  that  are  entailed  in 
such  legislation  as  minimum  wage,  aid  to 
education,  general  aid  to  education,  pen- 
sion reform  legislation,  mine  safety  law 
and  all  these  things.  Many  of  them  took 
yeai-s.  I  started  first  on  the  pension  mat- 
ter in  1961  with  tlie  first  bill  introduced, 
and  it  took  13  years  to  get  to  it. 

Now,  if  it  is  reform,  then  it  has  to  go 
all  the  way  to  reform.  For  instance,  I 
noticed  something  in  the  legislation 
which  goes  contrary  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for;  that  is,  we  have  all 
got  to  tighten  our  belts.  If  we  pass  this 
legislation  the  way  it  is  written,  the 
headlines  would  have  to  read,  "Congress 
Wants  Tightening  of  Belts  for  Everybody 
but  the  Congress  Itself." 

When  we  start  putting  up  the  possibil- 
ity of  $1,140,000  for  each  committee  of 
this  House  to  spend,  with  30  members  of 
tiie  so-called  permanent  staff  at  $38,C00 
a  year  each,  and  then  that  same  com- 
mittee has  to  ccnie  before  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  and  ask  for 
those  funds  for  the  clerical  work  to  serv'- 
iiC  these  specialty  permanent  employees, 
Lecause  we  all  know  the  permanent  em- 
ployees in  very  few  cases  can  tap  a  type- 
writer or  write  shorthand — they  are  the 
ones  that  have  to  do  the  thinking,  and 
the  slave  girls  and  the  rest  have  to  do 
the  work  on  the  typewriter. 

If  we  increase  that  from  12  to  a  com- 
miitee  to  30,  no  matter  how  v.e  have 
d*\i(i£d  it  up.  tills  just  increases  the  staff 
in  proportion  to  whatever  it  has  now.  If 
1  ;iyone  thinks  the  ciialrnian  of  a  sub- 
(ommiltee  today  has  a  v.orthwhile  jur- 
isdiction, if  they  are  going  to  be  able  to 
RnC  that  by  goir.g  before  the  Ilciise  Ad- 


ministration Committee  and  asking 
money  for  their  subcommittees  over  and 
above  what  is  given  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, they  are  out  of  their  heads,  because 
tlie  House  Administration  Committee 
cannot  possibly  add  another  $1,027,000,- 
COO  either,  because  that  is  what  it  is  go- 
ing to  cost. 

Whether  that  is  handed  as  a  sop  to  the 
chairmen  in  order  that  they  would  fall 
in  line  with  this  legislation.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  reform  becatise  I  like 
employment  in  my  oflBce  as  much  as  any- 
one else,  and  as  many  people  as  I  can 
get. 

But,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  committee 
chairman  who  can  honestly  say — if  there 
is  and  he  can  prove  it.  I  will  apologize — 
ve  are  understaffed  in  tiie  Congress. 

We  liave  not  got  room  for  them  to  sit. 
no  room  for  them  to  park,  and  hardly 
r'lom  to  walk  arotmd  spelling  each  other 
while  they  go  to  Itmch  downstairs  or  to 
a  coffee  break.  This  is  what  we  are  going 
to  add.  5'jO-some-odd  people  in  the  high- 
est bracket  who  will  be  pushing  the  little 
people  out  of  the  offices,  and  there  will 
be  stenographers  sitting  in  the  hall  as 
they  did  at  one  time  when  I  came  here. 

So.  what  reform  are  we  talking  about? 
I  like  reform,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  <Mr.  Bollingi  likes  it, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  would  go  for  any 
bill  I  would  probably  introduce  as  re- 
form, because  the  first  thing  I  would  re- 
form is  the  Rules  Comm.ittee. 

I  would  say  that  it  must  give  eoual 
time  to  the  pros  and  cons  on  legislation 
on  this  floor  to  come  down  here.  They 
did  at  one  time  give  me  an  hour,  but  I 
should  have  had  more  because  tiiey  had 
six  more  against  me. 

A  Member  cannot  come  on  this  floor 
and  oppose  a  piece  of  legislation  when 
both  sides  divide  the  time  equally  and 
both  are  either  pro  or  con,  and  anyone 
who  opposes  that  has  to  beg  for  5  min- 
utes or  get  up  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
Most  of  the  time,  there  is  no  one  on  the 
floor.  If  they  pay  .ttention  at  all.  they 
pay  attention  only  during  the  time  there 
is  general  debate.  We  are  talking  about 
one  of  the  major  pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  tlie  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephens'. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  select  committee.  I  have 
v.orkcd  with  these  gentlemen  tiiat  have 
brought  to  the  House  the  recommenda- 
tions that  we  have  been  listening  to  here. 
As  I  .said  before,  when  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  in  the  Democratic 
caucus,  this  Lill  is  not  the  product  of  one 
mind,  it  has  not  been  dominated  by  one 
person.  It  is  the  composite  workman- 
ship of  10  members  of  the  committee. 
Every  single  one  of  us  liad  an  opportunity 
and  took  advantage  of  rhat  opportunity, 
to  make  some  input  into  tliis  measure.  I 
would  like  to  ;;;k  the  Members  to  consider 
that  we  are  not  legislating  to  take  care 
of  next  year  rJone.  r.or  are  we  supposed 
to  be  legiolailnsi  to  take  care  of  tlie 
prei^eat  membership  of  the  House  on  this 
and  various  .sundry  coniniitlecs.  What  we 
are  supposed  to  be  doing,  and  what  I 
think  v.e  have  done  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  select  committee,  is  to  pro- 
por^e  legislation  that  will  last  for  the  i:txt 


2  years,  the  next  4  years,  the  next  6  years, 
the  next  10  years.  This  kind  of  legisla- 
tion we  are  proposing  is  not  like  the  au- 
thorization of  an  appropriation  which  we 
know  should  be  for  a  short  term.  This  is 
the  way  that  the  House  is  supposed  to  do 
its  work.  We  are  trying  to  get  it  done 
so  that  the  House  can  do  its  w'ork  more 
efficiently. 

Everyone  who  is  opposed  to  this  bill, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc>  , 
.<:aid.  has  a  good  reason  in  their  mind.  But 
let  me  point  out  to  you  that  all  of  the 
people  who  are  affected  by  this  bill,  all  of 
the  people  who  would  lose  a  subcom- 
mittee chairmanship  or  who  would  lose 
membership  on  two  committees,  are  not 
opposed  to  this  bill.  I  know  of  two  Mem- 
bers— I  am  one  of  the  two — on  the  select 
committee  itself  that,  under  the  proposal, 
will  have  to  get  off  of  a  committee  and 
will  hrve  to  lose  a  subcommittee  chair- 
manship. 

'When  I  say  we  are  proposing  legisla- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  future  and  net 
for  people  who  are  presently  here,  let 
me  give  the  Members  an  idea  that  they 
can  turn  over  in  their  mind.  We  are  ap- 
proaching in  the  Congress  an  era  when 
Members  are  not  going  to  be  here  for 
ver>-  long  terms  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
I  will  give  an  explanation.  I  have  been 
ill  the  House  now  for  14  years.  Out  of 
the  435  Members  who  came  in  Januarx 
1961,  there  are  less  than  100  Members 
who  are  here  now.  At  the  s?me  time, 
ir.  the  U.S.  Senate  there  are  less  than 
25  out  of  the  100  who  were  here  in  1961. 
So  we  lia-  e  to  consider  that  we  are  legis- 
lating for  the  future,  not  necessarily 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  sitting  Mem- 
bers. 

Let  nie  point  out  another  thing  to  the 
Members.  I  think  that  this  is  genuinely 
a  reform  bill.  To  show  that  tlic  refon.i 
bill  of  1946  was  a  genuine  reform  bill,  we 
have  not  really  and  truly,  in  our  recom- 
mendation, damaged  whatsoever  those 
1946  reforms  thf.t  have  been  in  effect 
and  have  ijeen  the  rules  of  the  Hou'-e 
for  many  years,  since  1946.  We  take  away 
from  iome  of  the  coirunittees  that  ha\e 
been  long  established  some  of  their  jur:-- 
diction.  We  add  .some  jurisdiction.  There 
are  bound  to  be  changes  that  need  to  I>e 
made  tiiat  are  necessary  because  cf 
changes  in  time  and  demands  fror,:  our 
constituents. 

Let  .Tie  point  out  something  else  to  you. 
Tiiere  are -a  lot  of  people  who  sf.y  that 
this  Congress  has  not  been  doing  any- 
thing. The  Watergate  hc-arings  and  the 
inipeaciiraent  hearings  on  television 
have  given  the  American  public  the  idea 
that  all  we  have  been  doing  is  sitting  i:p 
heie  for  the  last  year  and  looking  ru 
television  and  seeing  wliat  seven  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  been  doing:  that 
all  we  have  been  doing  up  here  is  listen- 
ing to  35  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  la'diciary  on  impeachment  and  that 
we  lisve  not  been  doing  anything  else. 

Let  mc  give  you  come  figures  that  bear 
out  the  fact  that  v.e  have  been  working 
and  that  v.e  need  to  do  something  for 
oinseive?  to  sliov.-  tlie  American  pubhc 
thr.t  ve  knov.-  that  we  might  not  h.ive 
bee::  operating  ?s  effici'?>:tly  as  we  "--hoi.Id, 
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and  tills  bill  would  be  one  4^  those  that 
'.ve  could  poiut  to  with  pride, 

Let  me  point  out  sometliiiig  to  tiie 
MeiiiL«r!>  that  is  important  o  far  as  our 
1  ec'OinmetKlatioa  thai  each  If  ember  have 
o]\!y  one  oomiuittec. 

I  had  oompiled  the  figuioJ  lor  the  two 
couiuiittees  and  evght  &ubcoii  ruitlees  that 
I  .served  on  during  the  first  part  of  this 
year  from  January  until  J  ily  31.  The 
Committee  on  luteiior  a:id  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Uie  four  subconniillees  I  am 
on.  iiive  met  168  hours  and  5 


minutes  up 
to  Jul:.'  31.  Thii  select  cciimittee  tlus 

Committee 
on  Banking!  and  Cmuci'.cy,  Aid  tlie  four 
subcommittees  tliat  I  belong  o,  liiive  met 
134  hours  and  45  minutes.  1  le  House  of 
Representatives,  from  Janu  iiy  to  July 
31.  lias  met  481  horns  and  1    minutes. 

That  is  936  horns  and  54  i  linutes  that 
I  was  supposed  to  be  cither  >n  the  floor 
oi  the  House  or  at  the  varit  u.s  commit- 
lees.  It  was  impo^.^iblo  for  r  le  to  attend 
every  subcommittee  nipetiug  because  al- 
moi.t  every  time  v.e  lii:d  a  s)  bcommitlee 


met'tuig.  I  had  a  conllul  \ 
subcommittee  meeting. 

Tliercfoi-e,  Ui:  Chaimian, 
highly  impoilant  for  us  to 


.subconmiiltee  system  and  to  revamp  the 
conuiiittee  system  and  to  iC'  uire  a  per- 
son to  be  on  one  committee  >nly  so  that 
he  can  concentrate  on  that  mid  do  an 
efficient  ,iob  without  lia'.intj  o  he  called 
back  and  forth  from  one  si  bconiniitteo 
to  another  or  being  asked  to  ivc-  a  proxy 
here  cr  a  pro:v.v  there  an(  not  know 
what  Uie  .^subcommittee  is  i  oin;; 

It  is  iiard  enougii  to  find  c  at  whit  the 
House  is  dohis.  and  it  is  ( \cn  harder 
sometime*  to  fbid  out  what  ei  ;ht  subcom 
miltees  aie  doing,  when  on  ■  has  a  re- 
spcnsibilit.v  to  discharge  to  the  people 
who  elected  him  to  be  here  n  ihc  Con- 
are."y5. 

TTierefoie.  I  think  it  is  n.  (.essaiT  for 
i!s  to  forget  our  individaal  pe  sonal  king- 
doms. I  think  it  is  importai  t  for  u.s  to 
.streamline  the  v. oik  of  th  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  r»ss  he  bill  that 
li:>s  been  recommended  b^  the  select 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ihaiik  thi 

Mr.  M.\RTIN  of  Nebraska 
man.  I  >ield  5  minutes  to  th 
from  California   'Mr 

Mr.  PHH-LIP  BURTON 
man.  I  would  like  to  read 
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ith  another 

I  think  it  is 
rp'.amp  the 


from 


Mtmbers. 
Mr.  Chair- 
gentlemr.n 
PhiiiJp  Bcrton>. 
Mr    Chair- 
part,  and 

will  submit  in  the  Record  khe  balance 
if  I  do  not  complete  the  rca  Jing  of  it,  a 
letter   addressed   to   the   Sijeaker 
Ralph  Nader. 

However,  before  I  read 
would  like  to  have  my  own  \ 
matter  noted. 

I  think  the  chairman  of 
Committee  (Mr.  Bolmng*  ar  1  che  mem 
bers  of  his  committee  deser'  e  tlie  com 
mendation  of  all  of  us  becaiu  e  tliey  were 
ceitcinlj-  handed  a  charter  hat  at  best 
Ls  a  very  difficult  one  to  fu  fill.  I  think 
liiey  have  made  a  number  oi  useful  sug- 
gestions in  tlie  aiea  of  chai  ging  juris- 
dictions and  a  number  of  su  igestions  in 
Lliat  respect  with  which  I 
clLsfi^ree. 

I  lament  to  note  that  in  all  too  many 
re.-pects  their  procedural  sug 
•  M.lv  iVll  wide  of  the  mark. 


t  lis  letter,  I 
ews  on  this 


the  Select 


thoroughly' 


[estions  not 
Hit  lamont- 


ai>ly.  represent  great  steps  backwaid  in 
the  democratlzini;  of  the  processes  of  the 
Houie. 

In  any  eveat,  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  would 
like  to  reed  this  letter  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
from  Mr.  Nader.  The  letter  is  as  f oUow  s : 

Septe.mbeh  30.  J 974. 
The  Houoiable  Cabl  Ai.aEBT. 
V .S.  House  of  ncprcsentatiTs, 
Wisitirpton,  DC. 

Dfah  Mr.  Sp^akfr:  .\s  the  House  prepares 
to  a*  t  on  rerorm  of  tt?  organteatton  and  pro- 
cedures. Jt  should  be  clear  tUat  wlih  respect 
to  energy  aad  enviroument  jurisdiciion,  the 
>{aiiseti  Coinnilttpe  proposal  wlU  serve  the 
puulic  iiiueieit  belter  than  the  Select  Com- 
luittee  prnposiil.  Both  plans  suffer  from  an 
undprlvlrg  Tailurc  to  nrtrpk  the  wnlorltv 
s'-.'^^em  by  ?.dopttnj?  Tn.Midotory  rct^ation  be- 
f.veen  comnitttee.s.  Gi-.'en  this  iimitation.  the 
esbenliiUly  s'aiu:-  quo  approach  to  energy 
.lurisdietioii  rt  ti:e  Uauben  Coninilttee  ii> 
preferable  :o  the  Select,  Coiamutee's  pr-j- 
pasa!  lur  n  niouoUthlc  energy  committee. 

Under  a  rule  of  exclusive  member.'-h'p  oi; 
Tiajor  conimUtees  and  witho-^u  mandator)' 
rotatton.  the  f-\te  of  a  consolidated  energj 
romtntt'.ep  will  be  domination  by  represent- 
HttTes  of  energv  production  imeresis  »ho 
arp  contfuiptuous  of  the  issues  o:"  pu'olic 
liealih,  euviroumemal  pruteclion,  re^oul'ce 
coi.itrvatiou,  free  conipeUtjou.  and  cor.- 
sumer  protection  that  ace  luteitwUied  with 
energy  poli.^y.  Thts  probl?m  is  particularly 
ae-ite  In  vie  v  of  the  fact  that  the  majority 
membert;  of  tlie  Way.s  aud  Means  Committee 
•will  coi.tiniie  to  function  as  the  Committee 
on  Commine«-s  and  thus  determine  coni- 
nilit<,e  assignments  foi-  iiew  members.  The 
Hansen  propo.sal.  ou  llie  otlier  hand,  allows 
the  forni-HtiC'i:  of  coalirion^s  to  protect  tlie 
public  hiteres;  on  an  Issvie  by  i^-ue  ba.sls 
from  iitiio'ig  ttie  wide  number  of  Represent- 
BtlveR  on  the  .icversl  commit rees  dealinu 
with  energy  relsted  niatierR.  If  jurlsdlciioii 
Is  con,soliclated.  this  adVMMtikge  will  t>c  la^t, 
and  the  lever.if;e  of  the  (.li.  tua:  and  iitilif. 
loLihies  increased. 

The  overrid!n<;  emT^iy  i.sit'c  is.  of  course, 
nticlear  power  The  Select  Commlltee  pro- 
poseK  to  strip  the  Joint  Conimlttee  on  Atomic 
Fnerpy  of  all  Jtirisdlction  over  nonmllltari 
nuclear  energy.  But  it  is  doubtful  that  this 
recxilt  c«n  t>e  achieved  without  an  act  of 
llie  whole  Conbres.s  to  lepeal  Chapter  17  o( 
Uie  Alomlc  Eueisy  Act  of  1954  which  re 
quires  !.hat  all  aton.ic  energy  matters  be  re- 
ferred to  t^e  3CAV.  The  Hansen  Committee 
propope«  to  itjtve  special  oversight  over  noii- 
mim-tr;  nuclear  energy  to  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. Tliis  is  a  modest  be«;trnlng  to  the 
'  e'llstribution  of  respoasloiliiy  over  uucleai 
energv  and  appears  to  be  a.s  far  as  the  Hoti^f 
c.nn  to  wiiiiout  action  by  the  Senate. 

II  is  retireltable  that  the  current  ruitnd 
r.t  House  reorirnnizailon  ac'ivlT--  h.ts  nrt 
hrouKht  fortl;  more  fundhnitntal  reform.^  to 
the  operation  of  the  committee  -,ystem.  Yet 
many  of  the  structural  and  prcwclura!  pro- 
posals by  both  the  Select  t:omraittee  and 
the  Ilaiu^en  Coimnlttee  will  be  useful  Itn- 
pro.etiierts  However,  th?  Select  CommitteeV 
proposed  energv  and  cnviroinnont  commit- 
tee presens  a  srave  danger  to  the  public 
I'lt-rest  and  should  be  reje<tex1  by  the  Houfe. 
Sincerely, 

Rau'M  N.».iFit. 

Mr.  Chairiniin,  I  iiii;e  my  colleagnes, 
rot  only  tho.^^^e  who  are  here  thi<5  after- 
noon but  those  who  h;)pefiilly  will  res'ri 
the  RcroRD  before  our  delibPi-dtions  to- 
moiro",-.  to  li.sten  with  preat  rare  to  th, 
moi-e  explicit  and  detailed  discussion; 
with  reference  to  the  Han.sen  rommittce 
proposals.  I  think  the  Han<:en  .-ommit- 
t«e  proposals  benefit  fix-m  building  upon 
.some  of  the  suggestions  in  th.-  Honini; 


report.  I  think  the  Hansen  committee 
proposal  Is  relevant  to  the  changes  that 
this  House  should  consider.  I  think  it 
wiscb*  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  extsess 
where  caution  Is  in  order.  I  think  with 
its  adoption  we  will  build  a  soimd 
foundation  to  improve  the  processes  of 
this  House  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
deliberate  and  deal  with  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  particular 
point  in  the  Boiling  report  that  par- 
ticularly concerns  me,  "Hiat  pmrtictilar 
suggestion  is  taking  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  which  in  my  view  has  entirely  too 
much  pow;Tr.  and  turning  it  into  a  "com- 
mittee of  czars,"  a  trommittee  that,  if  it 
impi-op?r]y  utilizes  its  new  authority 
will  literally  have  the  power  to  .strangle* 
legislation  which  comes  out  of  any  of  a 
variety  of  our  policy  committees, 

I  submit  that,  that  one  suggestion  of 
it's  o\'T»  will  do  much  to  render  any  hojie- 
f ■.!'  reform  ronl  air.ed  in  the  Boiling  pro- 
po.-al  nusatoiy  by  tlie  tmjustlfied  re- 
po;:'tyig  of  exceiisive  influence  and 
i'.tithority  in  one  committee  of  the  House 

Mr,  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  be- 
lialf  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Washinc- 
ton  Mrs.  Hansen^  .  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
th^  distinguished  gentleman  fiom  Mich- 
i'^an    Mr.  OHara>. 

Mr.  0*H.ARA,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
f>  ntitnber  of  features  in  the  Hansen  pro- 
IX)sal  which  I  think  are  clearly  superio:- 
to  tiie  Boiling-Martin  proposal. 

One  of  them  has  to  do  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  which  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  «Mr.  Phulii- 
Burton'  .  just  mentioned. 

Can  yott  imagine  a  'refonn"  of  the 
House  committee  structure  th<\t  doe^ 
nothing  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  ex- 
cept to  give  it  more  power?  Yet  that 
comes  to  us  in  the  BoHiiig-Martin  resolu- 
tion in  the  gtiise  of  a  reform  of  the  coir- 
mittee  structure. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  aspects 
of  the  Boiling-Martin  proposal  that  not 
only  do  not  i-epresent  piogre-^s  but  are 
steps  backward. 

However.  Mr,  Chairman,  mcst  of  aU. 
I  rather  resent — and  I  would  imagine- 
that  other  Members  of  this  body  also  re- 
sent— the  patronizing  way  in  which  some 
proiwnents  of  the  report  have  treated 
those  of  us  who  oppose  it  for  one  reason 
or  aiiotlier.  Our  motives  are  character- 
ized as  being  guided  by  self-interest. 

We  are  treat€d  as  willful  children  w^i  > 
do  not  really  know  whiH  is  goo<1  :'or  ti'-. 
■■P;;pa  knows  b?st'  we  are  ?<ssi;i»v1. 

Mr,  Chairman,  .self-inteiest  did  !sut 
2et  into  this  operation  when  pecp'? 
stai-tcd  opposing  it.  Whatever  <e!i-inter 
est  there  is  was  there  from  tlie  begin- 
ning. I  think  that  there  is  no  more  self- 
interest  being  demonstrated  by  the  oiji>o- 
nents  of  the  report  than  there  is  by  tho-e 
wi'.a  liave  sponsored  and  are  t^ixjixinents 
of  the  rejx)rt.  I  would  hope  thut  the  fu- 
ture debate  can  take  place  without  sut;- 
ecs,ting  thrt  those  who  oppose  the  repon 
:ue  doing  so  for  selfish  reasons,  or  that 
The  outside  gixnips  who  are  opixjsing  tb." 
re^KJits  .-ire  doing  .so  for  .selfisli  rea.sons, 
while  not  questioning  the  motives  oi 
tha=e  inside  Congress  or  outf;ide.  who  ar«^ 
for  tiw  reiJort. 

Mr.    Chaii-mf-i.    I    would    hoi>e    very 
pi'.ich  that  when  we  mt-et  to  consider  the 
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bill  imder  the  5-minute  rule  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  carefully  examine 
the  two  principle  proposals.  I  believe 
that  when  they  do  they  will  agree  with 
ijiose  of  us  who  worked  very  hard  to 
bring  forth  the  Hansen  proposal.  I  con- 
sider it  a  very  definite  improvement  on 
the  proposal  that  came  to  us  from  the  se- 
1  :t  committee. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
rjinutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
■^ork  (Mr  Badilloi. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  com- 
niittee  reform  is  one  of  the  long  overdue 
p:  iorities  of  the  House.  Since  our  com- 
mittee structure  was  last  realined  in 
1946,  there  have  been  major  changes  in 
the  patterns  of  American  life,  changes 
wliich  the  Congress  in  many  instances 
has  recognized  by  creating  new  executive 
agenices,  but  m  many  others  has  taken 
no  action  at  all  to  recognize. 

It  seems  to  me  the  urbanization  of 
America  is  the  predominant  social  devel- 
opment in  this  coimtry  in  modern  times 
with  fully  74  percent  of  our  population 
now  considered  to  be  urban  dwellers. 

The  pattern  is  strikingly  demonstrated 
in  a  breakdown  of  congressional  districts 
by  types  of  constituencies. 

Today  104  Congressmen  represent 
Largely  constituencies  which  are  50  to 
100  percent  urban;  131  districts  are  more 
tlian  50  percent  suburban,  and  65  others 
exceed  50  percent  urban  and  suburban 
combined.  Only  135  of  the  435  memoers 
of  the  House  now  represent  districts 
that  are  more  than  50  percent  nonmet- 
ropolitan.  or  rural. 

Recognizing  that  the  urban  centers 
are  becoming  the  focus  of  their  success 
or  failure  in  office.  Governors  of  many 
States  have  established  urban  depart- 
ments, and  urban  policy  offices  as  part 
cf  their  staffs.  Congress  itself  in  1965 
created  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  oversee  and  co- 
ordinate the  increasingly  complex  Fed- 
eral involvement  with  the  country's  ma- 
jor cities.  Yet  despite  the  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  ur- 
ban concerns  at  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment, the  House  of  Representatives  has 
no  permanent  conunitiee  addressing  it- 
self on  a  fimctional  basis  to  the  impor- 
tant urban  centers  of  America. 

It  is  my  conviction,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  creation  of  a  standing  Committee  on 
Urban  Affairs  in  the  House  would  be  a 
rational  and  meaningful  reform  that 
Vvould  attune  our  deliberations  to  the  re- 
j.iities  of  contemporary  American  soci- 
ety. Consequently  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  create  such  a  committee 
to  whichever  committee  reform  proposal 
tlie  House  adopts  during  this  debate. 

My  amendment  would  give  the  new 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  jurisdiction 
over  private  and  public  housing,  urban 
development,  urban  m.ass  transporta- 
tion, relocation  assistance,  and,  most 
ijnportantly,  for  regional  planning  for 
matters  of  major  concern  to  the  cities 
i'!-iich  also  impact  en  neighboring  sub- 
urbs and  towns,  or  reach  across  State 
boundaries. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  would 

ignore  the  problems  of  the  rural  areas, 

^     but  I  think  the  Members  kr.ow  that  in 

the  area  of  housing,  for  example,  .some  of 

the  technicjues  that  have  been  developed 


in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency have  been  found  to  have  applica- 
tion to  rural  America  as  well.  Similarly, 
the  initiative  of  an  urban-based  commit- 
tee would  tmdoubtedly  be  applicable  to 
many  of  the  problems  of  rural  America 
as  well. 

What  I  do  mean  to  point  cut  is  that  a 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  which  could 
begin  the  necessary  task  of  developing 
regional  solutions  to  the  overlapping 
problems  of  the  cities  and  their  neigh- 
boring jurisdictions,  is  an  important 
committee  to  have  as  part  of  this  com- 
mittee reform.  I  think  that  we  can  see 
this  when  we  consider,  for  example,  the 
question  of  controlling  air  pollution  in 
New  York  City.  It  makes  no  sense  for 
us  to  have  in  the  city  of  New  York  a 
very  comprehensive  air  pollution  control 
program  wiien  we  cannot  control  the  air 
that  comes  over  from  New  Jersey  in  the 
morning,  and  which  may  return  to  them 
in  the  afternoon.  Unless  we  can  find  a 
way  to  insure  tliat  nature  is  willing  to 
follow  political  boundaries,  the  solution 
to  this  kind  of  problem  requires  a  com- 
mittee which  will  be  able  to  function  on 
a  regional  basis.  An  urban  committee 
examinirg  regional  problems  in  ca.ses 
such  as  transportation  and  eimronment 
on  a  geographical  basis  rather  than  by 
categories  as  proposed  in  the  committee 
reform  resolution,  could  address  itself  as 
well  to  the  problems  of  ui-ban  and  subur- 
ban sprawl  which  are  so  desperately  in 
need  of  regional  solutions. 

But  most  importantly,  a  major  con- 
gressional committee  such  as  I  propose 
could  begin  the  formulation  of  a  na- 
tional urban  policy,  something  which 
does  not  exist  today  in  either  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  despite  the  pervasive  prob- 
lems of  bhght  and  economic  decline  af- 
flicting our  metropohtan  centers. 

Nobody  is  more  aware  of  the  absence 
of  a  national  urban  policy  than  the  local 
and  State  officials  who  must  wrestle  with 
the  problems  of  the  cities  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  In  seeking  support  for  my  pro- 
posed Urban  Affairs  Committee,  I  have 
received  an  enthusiastic  response  from 
mayors  of  such  diverse  cities  as  Hono- 
lulu, Rochester,  Omaha,  New  Haven, 
Louisville,  and  Denver,  as  well  as  from 
Governors  of  Arkansas,  Delaware,  New- 
Mexico,  and  Utah.  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  Ho-ose  to  provide  a 
forum  for  the  development  of  that  policy 
and  for  the  airing  of  those  concerns.  A 
coalition  of  metropolitan  Congressmen, 
working  through  the  committee  structure 
as  rural  Members  do  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  their  national 
constituency,  would  give  fresh  urgency 
to  the  task  of  restoring  America's  urban 
centers  and  improve  the  quality  of  life 
from  tlie  city  to  the  countryside.  Ours 
is  an  increasingly  urban  world.  The  pro- 
cedures 01  the  House  should  reflect  that 
reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  text  of  my  amend- 
ment is  as  f ollow'S : 

Page  20,  after  line  6.  irisen  tiie  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  succeed- 
i.ig  paragraphs  iiC.-crdingly)  : 

"(u)  Cot>in-.itee  on  Urban  Afl.".irs,  the  leg- 
islative jurLsdiction  of  which  shall  inclMue — 

"  ( 1 1  Public  and  private  housing. 

••^2J  Urban  development. 


•'(3)  Urban  mass  transportation. 

"(4)  Relocation  assistance. 

"(5)  Regional  planning  for  urban  affai:s, 
incl-ading  environmental  protection,  eco- 
nomic development,  residential  patterns,  and 
other  matters  which  have  a  related  or  sin-;ul- 
tanecu.s  impact  on  a  large  metropolitan  cen- 
ter and  adjoining  suburbs  or  nearby  cities 
and  towns," 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  Jurisdiction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  p:ira- 
granh  (and  its  general  oversight  functioi.s 
unoer  clause  2(b)(1)).  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  functions  provided 
for  in  clause  3(g)  with  respect  to  urb.-in 
planning  and  the  Impact  of  government  pio- 
granis  o.i  major  urban  centers. 

Pafe  5,  line  1,  strike  out  '•Banking.  Cr.r- 
rtnc:-.  and  Housing"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "Banking  and  Currency". 

Page  5,  strike  out  lines  9  and  10  (and  le- 
desif.-ija-..e  tiie  succeeding  subparagraphs  &:- 
cordingivl . 

Page  16,  line  16,  strike  cut  "urban  mass 
tiaiiiportation.". 

Page  16,  strike  out  line  20  (and  redesit.'- 
ns,te  the  succeeding  subparagraphs  accord- 
higiy). 

P.ige  25,  add  a  new  section  beginning  on 
line  17: 

"(g)  The  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  shall 
have  the  function  of  reviewing  and  stud;  - 
inp,  on  a  continuing  basts,  all  laws,  pro- 
grams, and  Government  activities  havinp  a 
sui..rjtantial  impact  on  major  urban  centers. 

Mr,  BOLLING.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Thompson  >. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
should  hke  to  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairni.-,... 
my  admiration  for  and  gratitude  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I.Mr.  BoLLiNO  and  the  members  of  tue 
select  committee  on  both  sides.  I  studied 
very,  very  carefully  their  proposals  a;-id 
find  in  theni  considerable  merit. 

I  arn  in  a  rather  unique  position,  s.^- 
summg  that  my  party  retains  control  of 
the  House.  If  this  proposition  is  adopted. 
should  my  peers  in  caucus  elect  me,  I 
would  become  chairman  of  a  major  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Labor.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  education  community  or  the  labor 
community  to  divide  the  two  because  of 
my  deep  conviction  of  their  interrela- 
tionship. 

I  should  like  to  devote  the  rest  of  the 
time  that  I  have  to  a  discussion  of  the 
question  of  minority  staffing.  I  doubt 
th.li  any  Member  in  the  Hou.se  has  h^d 
more  experience  with  it  than  I,  havi.ag 
been  on  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministralion  for  20  years,  and  havi.ng 
beei.  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Accounts  for  4  years.  In  every  in- 
stance when  the  committees  appear 
with  tV.eir  money  reciuest  before  the  sub- 
committee, tiie  majority  and  minority 
mi?r.ibf :s.  the  chairmen  and  the  rankiug 
inembers  appear,  and  in  every  instance 
they  have  been  satisfied,  although  th^y 
hu-  e  not  demanded,  nor  have  they  got- 
ten one-third  of  the  staffing. 

Tiie  Hansen  proposal  would  work  o-.!t 
to  Virtually  tlie  sam.e  percentage  but  in 
a  m--ic.h  more  constructive  way  in  that  it 
would  provioe  the  statutory  staff  person 
to  each  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  ol  each  subcommittee 
at  a  top  rat:-  of  S28.0C0.  The  mass  of  the 
work  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
we  ail  know,  is  in  the  subcommittees, 
and  if  there  is  to  be  beefing-up  cf  the 
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staff  of  the  minority,  it  ccAainiy  bliould 
be  done  iu  a  professional  wjy  at  the  sub- 


committee level  with  the  i;  resent  statu 


toiy  arrangement  of  9  and 


I  for  the  ma- 


jority and  the  minority.  )  lus  such  in 
vestigative  staff  as  they  iaji  e.-<tHblLsli 
t  hey  need. 

Tliis  is  re;iiiy  and  trul^.  f  we  want  to 

in  a  re- 
the  Ixsit 


iv.oceed  to  man  the  mine;  ity 

,ay 


sponcible  and  professional 
way  to  do  it.  Otherwise  und^i  thf  Boiling 
proposition  the  chairman  a  id  the  r?nk 
ing  minority  member  ^ill  1  nve  in  many 
in.slaiu.es.   iii   most   instam  es   complete 
control  over  the  hiring  and  fuing  of  Uie 


fctatutoiT  staff  members  wi 
to  come  to  the  Committee  cli  Hoa'^e  Ad 
ir.iiii.^tration  for  that  monly.  Tlie  fact 
that    committees    are   not 
come  to  the  House  Adminisli-ation  Com- 
mittee for  tile  existing  stj^utory  staff 
does  not  bother  me  in  the 

I  might  point  out  tliat  koine  of  the 
committees   over    Wie    yea;  s    liave    iii- 
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hoiio  having 


.so  that  one 
las  not  les: 


creased  their  statutory  staf 
committee  I  can  think  of 
tlian  24  members  on  the  stfctutory  sti 
right  now.  It  certainly  seem  ;  to  me  to 
infinitely  more  fair,  and  if  Members 
please,  to  spread  the  respo  isibillty  and 
authority  evenly  and  faiiij  to  give  tlie 
subcommittee  chairmen  ai3 1  tlie  rank 
Ing  minority  members  the  r  ght  to  select 
their  orm  staff  persons  at  !  rate  not  to 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  r  laximum  al 
lowatole  for  a  top  professfjnal  on  tlic 
staff. 

I  will  address  myself  fujtlier  to  this 
subject  at  a  later  time. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  gci|tleman  irom. 
Michigan  irtiose  remarks  rtlated  to  the 
power  of  the  Committee  on :  tules.  I  think 
they  are  reasonable.  I  tlilnl  also  that  we 
might  reconsider  or  take  r  second  look 
at  that  which  the  Hansen  c  )mmlttee  did 
on  the  subject  of  rules,  bi  t  others  will 
bear  that  burden  and  not   '.. 

I  hope  Members  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  proposlt  an  that  the 
Commtttee  on  Education  i  id  Labor  be 
rpWX  because  It  Is  my  since  c  conviction 
it  should  \x. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebrask  i.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  ♦  le  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Sci  neebeli)  . 

Mr.  SCHNEKBELI.  Mr.  C  balrman,  for 
my  criticism  of  the  BoUii  g  resolution, 
while  I  win  not  be  partlcula  -ly  parochial, 
I  will  limit  to  tAie  concerns  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  anc  particularly 
two  areas:  they  are  the  aj  fa  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  anc  the  transfer 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  benefit «  and  the  tax 
jjowers  relating  to  nationf  I  health  in- 
surance. 

I  think  the  Martin  .substi  ute.  in  com- 
menting on  the  transfer  c  '  the  uncm- 
plojTnent  jurisdiction,  sums  it  up  well  by 
saying  to  attempt  to  divid  <:  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  I  etv.-een  two 
committees  or  between  tas  and  nontax 
aspects  Is  like  trying  to  unsi  ramble  eggs. 
It  Is  not  only  difficult  coni  eptually  but 
as  a  practical  matter  will  se  erely  under- 
mine the  program  that  has  succcssfullj- 
provided  protection  against  the  risks  of 
unemployment  for  American  workers  for 
nearly  four  decade.';. 

e  same  ap- 


Tlie  same  tlirust  and  t. 


preach  applies  as  to  the  di\  i  aon  of  power 


on  national  liealtii  insurance  between 
the  benefits  and  the  tax  functions. 

The  Boiling  committee  report  pur- 
t>orta  to  have  a  one-stop  procedure  nlth 
reference  to  the  nonfragmentaUon  of 
jurisdiction.  Now.  this  jurisdiction  oi 
po^\  er,  of  fiscal  responsibility,  by  making 
one  gioup  of  Indhiduals  rc.spon.sible  for 
meeting  the  demands  for  tlie  benefits, 
while  leqiiiiing  anoUier  committee  to 
impose  a  payroll  lax.  il  necessary,  to  fi- 
nance these  benefits,  further  compUcates 
our  whole  approach  to  the  problem. 
Tliere  will  be  no  fi.scal  rein  or  r<»straint 
in  detormiuini'  the  limits  of  future 
benefits. 

My  vei\  serioas  rontern  in  this  area, 
us  far  as  the  Boiling  (ommittee  report 
g'les.  is  limited  largely  to  these  two  prob- 
lems. At  some  time  tomorrow  I  ho'ie  at 
the  proper  time  amendments  will  be  pro- 
posed with  regard  to  these  two  issues  so 
lliat  we  may  act  in  tJiesc  tv.o  areas  in  a 
responsible  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman lias  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute  and  ask  that  he  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  \ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  point  out  that  House  Resolution 
1321,  the  resolution  which  I  introduced 
as  a  compromise,  does  restore  completely 
the  jurisdiction  which  the  committee  of 
the  gentleman  has  at  the  present  time 
in  regard  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  in  regard  to  health  and  research. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Yes,  it  does,  I  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraka.  He  has 
brought  forth  a  very  thoughtful  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  and  I  agree  with 
him  wholeheartedly.  In  this  area  the 
Martin  report  has  the  proper  approach. 
I  hope  the  House  tomorrow  will  sustain 
this  approach  insofar  as  it  applies  to 
these  particular  two  areas.  I  think  these 
should  be  retained  within  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  where  they  have 
been  dealt  with  properly.  I  think  a  divi- 
sion would  provide  additional  problems. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  ttie  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qitie). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  these  mo- 
ments I  will  address  myself  primarily  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
I  favor  the  split  of  education  and  labor. 
I  have  for  a  long  time.  I  recognize  It 
would  take  some  jurisdiction  away  from 
our  committee  and,  therefore,  I  suppose 
power  from  a  Member  who  has  reached 
a  senior  position;  however.  In  the  times 
since  1946  when  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  was  established,  the  workload 
on  the  education  side  has  dramatically 
-wcreased.  The  Federal  Gtovemment's  In- 
volvement in  education  has  dramatical^' 
increased.  If  my  crystal  ball  is  any  good, 
it  is  going  to  increase  even  further  In 
the  years  ahead.  I  think  this  kind  of 
consolidation  of  some  education  pro- 
grams into  an  education  committee 
would  be  wise  on  our  part.  A  separation 
Into  two  committees  would.  I  believe,  be 
better  for  education. 

Now,  just  as  it  is  with  many  other 
people  here,  the  Boiling-Martin  recom- 
mendation is  not  perfect  from  my  point 


of  \iew.  I  V  ould  like  to  see  us  reform  even 
further.  I  noticed  in  the  comments  niadi' 
earlier  that  that  rtew  was  expressed  by 
Members  of  the  select  committee  that  it 
was  not  exactly  100  perecnt  to  their 
likinp.  either:  but  Uwy  got  together  and 
unanimous^'  agreed  to  it.  I  think,  on  bal- 
ance, it  is  a  flood  reform  step  we  ought 
to  laUe  nov. 

There  would  be  one  ciiau^e  I  would 
like  to  see  us  make  in  the  language  e.-- 
tabli.^hing  the  Committee  on  Labor.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  manpower  ought  to 
be  over  on  the  eciucation  side,  but  I  rec- 
ognize that  was  also  the  position  of  a 
minority  on  the  select  committee,  but 
it  v.as  not  tlie  majority  point  of  \1ew: 
however,  there  is  a  pix)nsion  in  the  bill 
as  it  regards  unemployment  insurance 
that  provides  that  the  bill  would  then 
go  over  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  jmisdiction  affectins 
taxation. 

May  I  quickly  tm-n  to  the  labor  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  It  says  on  page  15.  line  ti : 
Any  bUl  or  resolutloa  relating  to  unemploy- 
laenc  oompensktlon,  upon  being  repcHted  by 
tl:e  committee,  cbsll  be  referred  (lu  acoord- 
auce  wlUi  clause  6(a) )  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  >Ieaii.s  for  review  as  provided  iJi 
cl.Ause  4(b). 

Since  manpower  programs  do  inter- 
relate with  education  programs,  espe- 
cially as  the  training  part  of  mauipower 
relates  to  vocational  education.  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  if  that  same  specific 
provision  was  made  for  manpower  legis- 
lation, to  have  that  joint  referral,  au- 
thority for  which  is  given  broadly  in  the 
Bolling-Marthi  proposal  anyway,  which 
I  think  is  good. 

Evidence  of  the  need  for  reform  of  this 
nature  was  the  difficulty  we  had  of  get- 
ting out  a  pension  bill  this  year.  If  we 
liad  the  rules  to  operate  tmder  that  are 
now  being  proposed.  It  would  have  been 
much  easier  for  this  Congress  to  write 
pension  legislation  and  It  would  have 
come  much  earlier. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
ranking  member  of  the  Ways  and  Metois 
Committee  was  indicating  some  oppml- 
tion  to  what  Is  being  proposed  here.  How- 
ever, we  should  bear  in  mind  presently 
that  the  Public  Works  Committee  has 
the  jui'isdictlon  of  highway  legislation 
financed  by  the  ti-ust  fund,  but  the  tax 
portions  of  that  program  go  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  they  make  the  decisions  with  regard 
to  that. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  Interstate 
and  Poielgn  Commerce  Committee  and 
Airjx)rts  and  Airways  Tiiist  Fund.  That 
is  jointly  dealt  with  by  the  two  com- 
mittees, so  that  proves  It  Is  possible  In  a 
more  straightforward  manner  under  the 
specific  old  rules  and  I  believe  it  would  be 
wise  for  us  to  give  the  broad  authority  of 
House  Resolution  988  and  the  specific 
language  I  just  referred  to. 

When  we  look  at  some  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Committee  on  Education, 
wise  transfers  are  proposed.  We  handle 
some  of  the  school  food  programs  hi  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  now  and  the  Agricul- 
tiu-e  Committee  handles  some  of  them; 
we  ought  to  have  them  together  under 
one  committee.  International  education 
ihoiild    be    all    within    our    committee. 
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Prisoner  education.  Government  depend- 
ents, agricultural  colleges,  these  are  pro- 
grams that  we  keep  moving  into  and  are 
always  so  concerned  that  we  are  stepping 
on  the  toes  of  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
committee.  I  believe  that  the  main  edu- 
cation policy  ought  to  be  determined  by 
one  committee,  the  Education  Commit- 
tee, to  do  that.  I  think  that  the  respon- 
sibilities could  be  handled  in  a  much 
more  effective  and  efficient  way  as  pro- 
posed by  House  Resolution  988. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  last  point,  and 
that  is  the  oversight  responsibilities.  We 
have,  as  a  Congress,  neglected  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  oversight.  The  require- 
ments on  the  Education  Committee  to 
conduct  oversight  not  only  over  pro- 
grams which  we  have  jurisdiction  over 
but  all  other  education  programs  as  well, 
I  think  will  enable  this  Congress  to  much 
more  effectively  conduct  the  business  of 
this  Government  and  keep  the  executive 
branch  in  line. 

We  just  have  not  done  our  work  in 
keeping  track  of  the  executive  branch 
and  seeing  that  they  follow  the  intent  of 
the  Congress.  If  we  are  going  to  fulfill 
our  responsibilities  as  Congressmen,  we 
need  the  adequate  staff  to  assume  that 
responsibiUty  to  provide  timely  oversight 
that  v^ill  be  required  of  us  under  House 
Resolution  988. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me.  I  remember  so  well  that 
as  we  began  our  hearings,  two  Members, 
particularly  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QtnE),  and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
a  former  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  both  of  who  made 
really  extensive  presentations  to  tlie  se- 
lect committee  about  the  problem  of  the 
present  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  both  recommended  that  it  be 
split. 

Part  of  what  we  tried  to  do,  as  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  knows,  is  to  estab- 
lish something  which  we  have  not  up  to 
now  had,  and  that  is  special  oversight.  I 
welcome  the  support  of  the  gentleman . 
from  Minnesota  for  House  Resolution 
988  and  what  it  has  done. 

If  I  might  indicate,  his  concern  was 
about  two  things,  one,  the  review  of  tax 
policy  oversight  contained  in  House 
Resolution  988,  and  also  the  special  over- 
sight committees  contained  in  House 
Resolution  988  on  educational  programs 
and  conclusions  and  programs  of  student 
assistance  not  found  within  the  juris- 
diction the  Education  Committee  recom- 
mended under  House  Resolution  988. 

As  I  recall,  two  of  the  biggest  pro- 
grams in  education  are  social  security 
system  for  dependents  and  veterans'  edu- 
cation, neither  of  which  are  recom- 
mended to  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  but  both  of  which 
pretty  clearly  play  a  profound  role  in 
terms  of  education. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct.  When  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  was  enacted,  we  tried  to  do 
om-  best  with  student  assistance.  One  of 


the  things  we  really  did  not  have  a  good 
grip  on  was  education  assistance  made 
available  for  veterans  coming  out  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

It  has  been  of  tremendous  importance 
to  veterans  ever  since  World  War  II. 
The  other  education  program  was  the 
social  security  benefits  that  are  made 
available  to  a  family  if  a  dependent  goes 
on  to  school  beyond  18  years  of  age. 

If  our  committee  had  been  doing  its 
work  on  oversight  and  had  been  com- 
pletely knowledgeble  of  all  of  these 
other  aspects  of  education  outside  the 
responsibility  of  our  committee,  I  think 
we  would  perform  our  duty  better  and 
I  think  the  policy  that  must  be  set  for 
the  United  States,  the  education  policy, 
could  be  better  established  even  in  the 
other  committees,  as  well. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Annunzio*  . 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  1248,  the 
Hansen  proposal,  but  I  also  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  BoUing 
committee  for  the  job  they  have  done. 
Tlie  Members  of  this  House  appropriated 
some  $1.5  million  in  order  to  get  this  job 
done.  As  I  talk  to  the  Members  this  after- 
noon, I  would  like  the  Record  to  show 
that,  on  this  Earth-shaking  reform  we 
are  all  talking  about,  there  are  less  than 
100  Members  on  the  floor,  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  the  1974  elections,  and  that 
as  we  go  back  home  every  weekend  we 
find  that  our  people  are  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  inflation,  we  find  that 
our  people  are  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  housing  market,  where  in  1 
year  housing  starts  have  dropped  50  per- 
cent, we  find  that  our  people  are  con- 
cerned about  the  high  interest  rates,  and 
less  than  100  Members  are  di'  cussing  an 
issue  that  does  not  concern  the  welfare, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  of  the  people 
that  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  the 
11th  District  of  Illinois. 

We  have  wasted  so  much  time  in  this 
body  on  emotional  issues.  Every  time 
busing  comes  up  we  take  up  five  or  six 
votes  on  every  bill  we  can  attach  a  bus- 
ing amendment,  or  an  abortion  amend- 
ment. I  am  hoping,  at  least,  that  by  to- 
morrow when  we  begin  to  amend  these 
resolutions,  that  the  Members  who  are 
not  here  will  read  the  Record  of  this 
debate. 

I  want  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Bolling,  some  questions 
that  I  have  been  asked.  As  I  understand, 
under  the  Bolling  provision,  a  Member  of 
Congress  can  serve  on  only  one  major 
committee;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  We  have  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  several 
members  who  are  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  Nov>-, 
must  these  members  leave  one  of  these 
committee  assignments? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  U  House  Resolution  988 
Is  adopted,  the  Government  Operations 
•would  be  an  A-track  committee   and 


■would  be  exclusive,  as  would  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Therefore,  they  must 
leave  one  of  the  other  committees. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  these  menikers 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency are  senior  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  who 
are  now  subcommittee  chairmen  oi  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

I  have  not  talked  to  each  of  these 
membens,  but  I  know  that  if  the  particu- 
lar resolution  can-ies,  they  will  come 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  am  sure  they  will  have  ques- 
tions when  they  do  come  back. 

Will  they  be  eligible  for  a  subcomnnt- 
tee  chairmanship  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, because  they  have  the  seniority? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  That,  of  course,  l.s  a 
(iuestion  I  cannot  answer;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
knows  that  I  cannot  answer  it.  That 
would  be  a  matter  for  a  variety  of  other 
places  to  decide  rather  than  the  House; 
first,  the  Democratic  Caucus,  I  assume, 
and  then  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  every  Member  of  the  House  to  lock 
into  his  own  situation  since  I  am  talk- 
ing about  practical  organizational  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ack  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  what  hap- 
pens to  those  members  who  presently 
are  subcommittee  chairmeii^and  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Stephens)  is  one?  Does  he  lose  his 
subcommittee  chairmanship  on  Banking 
and  Currency?  Further,  if  these  other 
members  retain  their  .seat  on  Banking 
and  Currency  who  are  senior  to  him.  and 
if  they  gave  up  their  subcommittee 
chairmanship  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, what  happens? 

Under  the  Hansen  committee  propos- 
als as  adopted  by  our  caucus,  one  can 
only  become  chairman  of  one  subcom- 
mittee. I  want  all  the  Members  to  listen 
carefully  as  to  what  is  in  store  for  them. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thmk  veiT  clearly 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Stephens)  would  be  a  better  person  to 
answer  that  than  can  I,  because  no  one 
would  accuse  him  of  any  lack  of  self- 
interest  in  the  situation.  In  any  case, 
clearly,  that  would  not  be  a  matter  that 
the  House  could  control. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr.  Bol- 
ling >,  v.  here  do  the  people  from  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  get  placed?  On 
the  new  Committee  on  Labor,  how  will 
seniority  be  determined  when  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  people  go  overSo 
the  Committee  on  Labor? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  that  the 
gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Hansen 
committee,  since  he  has  a;  ked  me  thee 
questions,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  very  interesting  that  the  Hansen  com- 
mittee, which  is  the  committee  of  cau- 
cus, did  not  bring  back  recommendations 
on  this  .specific  matter.  Because  only 
the  caucus  can  deal  with  them,  obviously, 
the  House  could  not,  and  the  caucus 
would  have  to. 
Mr.   ANNUNZIO.   Under  the   Hansen 
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proposal,  the  Committee  oil  Labor  and 
Education  remains  the  sami :  and  we  do 
not  abolish  it  by  establishir  g  two  com- 
mittees. Therefore,  we  wou 
the  senior  members  being  fn  strated. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chjiirman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  tc 
man  from  California  i  Mr.  H(  ltfield  > . 

Mr.    HOLIFIELD.    Mr.    Chairman, 
would  like  the  gentleman  to 
publican  Members   of   this 


their  Members  are  going  ti  i  be  appor- 


tioned next  year  when  tliey 


jerhaps  will 


have  a  few  less  here  than  th{  y  have  now. 
How  are  they  going  to  apportion  tliem 
between  the  As  and  B's.  whqn  the  num- 
ber iS  restricted  to  35? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska   Mr.  Chair- 
man, w  ill  the  gentleman  yielq? 

the  gentle- 
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d  not  have 


the  gentle- 


a.sk  tiie  Re- 
House   how 


I   think 
is  ?elf-evi- 


cooperative 

ers  and  tlie 

ai.sle.  Then 

,\igns    their 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  t( 
nian  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.    MARTIN   of   Nebraska 
the  answer  to  that  qr.cslior 
dent,  but  the  numbers  on  I  le  majority 
and  minority  sides  are  det4''>'liiccl  pri- 
marily by   the  Speaker,  in 
work  with  the  minority  leac 
Members  on  each  side  of  th( 
tlie    Democratic    Caucus    a 
members   and   the   Republidan   Confer 
ence  mav  assign  their  merab  'r 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  th  i  fc-.i.'ntleman 
nom  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Fp.ens  :l > . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairn  an.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Rc:  olution  988. 
the  Boiling-Martin  resoluti  »n  embody- 
ing the  recommendations  o  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees.  House  Re- 
solution 988  brings  to  the  Ho  ise  the  min- 
imum in  reorganizationul  rtcommenda- 
tions.  I 

The  jurisdictional  change  ;  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  critici  m.  particu- 
larly from  committees  whic  i  will  have 
reduced  jurisdiction  if  Hous(  Resolution 
988  is  passed.  It  is  true  that  committees 
r.  ill  lose  some  jurisdictioi  i.  but  the 
changes  are  absolutely  essen  ial. 

Many  private  interests  obj  ct  to  House 
Resolution  988  for  perfectly  mderstand- 
able  reasons.  Environment!  list  .c;roups 
do  not  like  their  special  it  terest  area 
to  be  included  with  energy.  I  ig  labor,  by 
opposite  reasoning,  does  n«  t  want  its 
special  interest  area  sepa  ated  from 
education.  Chairmen  of  com  niltces  and 
subcommittees,  members  of  more  than 
one  committee,  and  member.s  of  commit- 
tees which  lose  jurisdictio  i  aie  also 
understandably  opposed.  N  me  of  this 
opposition  need  be  suspect,  jr  harmful. 
Resfonsible  opposition  will  clarify  the 
i^sue.  and  present  the  cf  Dices  more 
^ividly. 

For  me  the  choices  are  v  vid  enough 
no'.v.  Our  structure  and  org  mization  is 
sj  confused  and  our  jurisdid  ion  so  scat- 
tered, that  the  House's  eff«  :ti\eness  is 
sharply  reduced.  It  would  be  ;erriblv  un- 
ioitunate  if  the  House  hrd  to  continue 
working  under  its  outmoded  i  nc'  obsolete 
s'sleni  of  jurisdiction,  whicl  right  now 
r.Atises  multiple  jurisdictions  in  terribly 
important  areas  like  health  c  lie.  energy, 
environment,  and  foreign  trj  de.    • 

Congress  must  organize  it  elf  so  that 
it  can  unify  its  programs  ani    policies  in 


these  important  areas  rathe 


than  con- 


tinue to  work  on  these  problems  in  an 
uncoordinated  and  often  counterproduc- 
tive way. 

Besides  jurisdictional  reform,  the  most 
important  feature  of  House  Resolution 
988  is  the  establishment  of  a  single-track 
system:  that  is.  a  committee  system  in 
which  each  Member  has  but  one  commit- 
tee assignment.  We  have  all  seen  the 
difficulties  caused  when  quorums  cannot 
be  achieved  In  so-called  minor  commit- 
tees. It  is  acknowledged  that  the  single- 
track  system  will  mean  that  some  Mem- 
bers will  have  to  uivc  up  committee 
assignments  which  they  handle  very 
well,  and  which  the^^  deem,  important  to 
their  constituencies.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
more  important  to  the  overall  effective 
functioning  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  we  each  iccept  cne  piimary 
committer  assignment  and  carry  it  out 
well.  A  single-track  system  with 
balanced  committee  jiuMsdiction  will  be 
more  effective,  more  fair,  and  it  will  use 
the  personnel  resources  of  the  Hou.se 
better. 

J  am  one  Member  v.  ho  suffers  under 
both  of  thr'ic  Chan '.cs.  My  principal  com- 
mittie  loses  jurisdiction  which  I  enjoy, 
and  on  whir-h  I  have  worked  hard.  I  will, 
in  addition,  lose  a  second  committee  as- 
sitrnment  which  I  value  most  hi.ghly.  But 
I  believe  that  House  Resolution  988  will 
give  tlie  House  a  more  effective  organiza- 
tion for  itself  and.  therefore.  I  .support 
it  wholeheartedly  despite  personal  dis- 
appointments. 

I  also  am  enthusiastic  about  the  man- 
date for  one-third  staffing  for  the  mi- 
mrity  party.  This  feature  was  guaran- 
t.^cd  by  tho  Reorganization  Act  and  un- 
fairly withheld  by  tlie  rules  adopted  by 
the  majority  group  here.  Minority  staff- 
ini;  is  an  important  concept  of  any  demo- 
cratic assembly  and  .should  be  a  part  of 
any  reorganization  bill.  I  am  also  en- 
tliusiastic  about  the  oversight  emphasis 

Other  reforms  are  also  important, 
some  of  which  are  included  in  the  bill, 
:ind  some  absent  from  it.  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  Bollin'„'-Martin  resolution  is 
perfect,  but  I  do  intend  to  -support  it, 
because  it  is  the  best  of  the  two  and  pos- 
sibly three  alternatives  that  will  be  be- 
fore us.  One  conspicuously  absent  reform 
is  a  provision  which  would  allow  Mem- 
bers to  return  to  their  districts  for  1  week 
of  each  month,  making  up  the  lost  work 
week  by  a  full  schedule  on  the  other 
Mondays  and  Friday.s  of  the  montli.  This 
is  a  .simple  thing  that  could  he  done 
meiely  by  roarraniiiny  our  schedules, 
but.  like  other  chanaes  that  threaten  to 
inprove  the  House,  has  been  avoided 
like  the  pla-jue  by  our  leadership. 

On  the  vote  between  House  Resolu- 
tion 988  and  the  so-called  Hansen  sub- 
stitute, which  I  believe  can  be  more 
eptly  described  as  the  •'harmless  sub- 
stitute." this  House  is  goiii"  to  be  meas- 
ured for  size.  We  have  a  chance  to  show 
the  people  of  this  country  whether  we 
want  to  structure  this  body  for  business- 
lik".  effective  work,  or  whether  we  want 
to  protect  the  private  domains,  private 
juiisdictions.  and  personal  assi'-jnments 
of  a  number  of  our  Members.  I  believe 
Ih  it  those  Members  who  vote  to  protect 
the  status  quo  or  to  protect  their  own 
committee  assignments  are  going  to  have 


great  difficulty  in  explaining  that  vote 
to  their  constituents. 

There  has  not  often  been  as  clearcut 
a  choice  between  progress  and  self- 
interest  since  I  have  become  a  Member 
of  the  House. 

A  vote  for  House  Resolution  988  is  a 
vote  for  a  structure  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  a  select  committee  to  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  Congress  in 
the  area  of  jurisdiction  where  we  have 
been  shown  glaringly  to  be  weak  and  in- 
effective. A  vote  for  the  "Harmless  sub- 
stitute" or  against  House  Resolution  988 
is  a  vote  to  continue  down  the  old  calf- 
path  of  personal  privilege  and  ineffec- 
tiveness. 

A  vote  for  House  Resolution  988  is  a 
vote  for  responsiveness  and  responsibil- 
ity. Should  the  select  committee's  report 
not  b:-  adopted,  this  Hou.se  will  be  judged 
to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  refoimin^: 
itself. 

Let  us  prove  thnt  those  who  say  Con- 
gress cannot  reform  itself  or  that  the 
svstcm  cannot  work  are  wrong.  I  urge 
that   House  Resolution  988  be  adopted. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Conablei. 

Mr.  CONAELE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
pOit  the  thrust  of  this  legislation.  I  rise 
in  some  sorrow  because  of  the  fact  that 
I  cannot  support  it  in  complete  detail. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  have  had  a  per- 
sonal experience  in  this  House  that  has 
led  us  to  conclusions  about  the  juris- 
dictions of  our  own  committees.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  a  matter  of  self-interest 
as  much  as  it  is  a  matter  of  expertise 
in  most  cases,  because  in  the  case  of  my 
own  committee,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I  would  be  frank  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  has  too  much  jurisdiction 
and  that  its  jurisdiction  probably  should 
be  reduced  in  some  way. 

However,  as  I  read  the  Bollin-Martin 
committee  report  as  it  affects  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  think  the 
approach  of  the  jurisdictional  change 
has  been  quite  unfortunate.  It  would  be 
far  preferable  in  my  view  either  to  re- 
move elements  of  that  jurisdiction  or 
leave  them  alone.  To  compromise  them 
results  not  only  in  confusion  but  com- 
prises. I  believe,  a  blueprint  for  a  juris- 
dictional dispute  in  the  future  where 
there  was  none  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairm?in.  let  me  give  specific 
examples  of  what  has  occurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  examples  thct 
I  think  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  whatever  jurisdictional  fomi  legisla- 
tion finally  passes  this  House.  With  re- 
spect to  the  issue  of  trade,  which  I  thin'N 
is  quite  properly  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at 
this  point  and  which  I  would  like  to  see 
left  there.  v\e  have  had  in  fact  a  division 
of  the  jurisdiction.  International  trade 
agreements  are  given  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  tariffs  are  re- 
tained in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Now.  one  might  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
obstacles  are  nontariff  barriers  in  world 
trade  today,  that  it  was  considered  that 
such  obstacles  would  be  dealt  with  mere 
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appropriately  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  However,  the  way  that  we 
deal  with  nontariff  barriers  is  that  we 
normally  convert  them  to  their  economic 
equivalent  on  the  tariff  side  and  then  try 
to  negotiate  a  mutual  withdrawal  with 
our  trading  partner,  whoever  has  the 
original  nontariff  baiTier.  This  clearly 
is  going  to  result  in  a  sharing  of  the  ju- 
risdiction which  previously  was  handled 
entirely  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Now,  I  say  that  I  would  like  to  see  that 
left  In  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  primarily  because  I  think  some- 
body should  have  jurisdiction  over  such 
a  central  economic  responsibility  as  in- 
ternational trade,  and  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  probably 
the  best  equipped  by  experience  and  by 
its  other  jurisdictions  to  handle  economic 
matters. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  would 
cheerfully  accept  a  decision  to  eliminate 
all  trade  responsibility  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  compromise  of  it  in  the  manner 
which  the  Boiling-Martin  committee  re- 
port recommends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  thing  can  be 
said  about  health  programs,  where  the 
benefits  have  been  in  effect  shifted  to  an- 
other committee  while  the  payroll  taxes 
on  which  they  are  based  are  left  with 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  can  af- 
ford to  load  up  payroll  taxes  any  more. 
Perhaps  that  is  part  of  the  reason  why 
this  has  been  done.  As  long  as  we  have 
substantial  medical  programs  based  on 
payroll  taxes,  I  think  it  is  inviting  a  ju- 
risdictional dispute  to  give  the  benefits 
to  one  committee  and  the  manner  of 
financing  them  to  another. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  about  un- 
employment insurance,  where  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  will  have  the  benefits, 
but  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
retains  once  again  the  financing  mech- 
anism, which  gives  that  committee  the 
last  say  and  which  insures  that  there 
will  be  a  division  of  jurisdiction  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  jurisdictional  dispute 
and,  I  am  afraid,  trouble  where  there 
was  no  trouble  before.  I  assume  there 
will  be  efforts  to  correct  this  condition  as 
we  go  along,  as  well  they  should  be. 

I  hope  the  House  as  a  whole  will  pay 
close  attention  to  these  matters,  and  will 
use  as  its  criterion  for  accepting  or  re- 
jecting amendments  the  elimination  of 
jurisdictional  disputes  and  jurisdictional 
overlapping,  and  not  changes  which  in- 
sure increased  controversy  among  the 
committees  of  the  House.  It  seems  to  me 
unceeming  that  we  spend  our  time  in 
jurisdictional  disputes  more  and  more. 
I  feel  quite  strongly  that  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  should  be  to  reduce  ju- 
risdictional disputes  and  not  otherwise. 
Tlie  CHAIRNLAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Wac CONNER).  I  understand 
that  that  will  fulfill  my  commitment  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen).  I  also  understand  that 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Mar- 
tin) will  yield  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  undei-stand  that 
that  fulfills  my  commitment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  9  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  seem  not  to  have  learned  the 
one  necessary  lesson :  To  be  successful  as 
legislators  requires  that  we  practice  the 
art  of  gradualism. 

The  Boiling  proposal.  House  Resolu- 
tion 988,  is  far  too  drastic,  and  far  too 
abrupt.  It  is  going  to  produce  disruption 
in  this  House  wliich  defies  description. 

Some  of  the  Members  think  that  peo- 
ple are  interested  hi  reform,  and  yet  who 
is  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  right 
now  except  the  members  of  the  Boiling 
committee  and  the  members  of  the  Han- 
sen committee  and  several  others?  Tliis 
is  not  the  issue  with  the  people  of  this 
counti-y  that  some  Members  think  it  is. 
Oh,  you  can  get  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  to  send  a  telegram,  and  say  that 
we  should  support  this  or  that,  but,  by 
and  large,  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  the  other  groups  who  usually  re- 
spond to  these  kinds  of  things  have  no 
idea  what  they  are  asking  us  to  support 
with  regard  to  detail. 

If  any  reform  proposal  is  going  to  suc- 
ceed, if  we  are  going  to  produce  legis- 
lation that  benefits  this  country,  then  we 
have  got  to  coordinate  what  is  done  with 
the  body  on  the  other  side  of  this  Capitol. 
There  is  absolutely  no  way  that  we  can 
provide  for  a  coordinated  legislative  ef- 
fort and  not  coordinate  significantly  and 
jurisdictionally  with  what  we  do  with  the 
other  body;  with  the  U.S.  Senate.  We 
cannot  have  successful  conferences  un- 
less we  do  this. 

The  Speaker  himself  has  said  over  and 
over  again— and  the  Speaker  will  admit 
that  time  does  not  remain  betw-een  now 
and  the  convening  of  the  94th  Congress 
to  make  this  transition  to  this  proposal. 
It  cannot  be  done.  So  it  is  foolish  for  us 
to  try  it. 

Without  any  idea  of  any  priority  order, 
just  with  the  little  time  that  remains,  I 
just  want  to  go  through  the  bill  and  pick 
out  portions  of  the  proposal  and  I  will 
tell  you  more  about  them  in  detail  when 
we  reach  the  amending  stage. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
just  got  through  saying  that  it  does  not 
make  any  sense  for  us  to  do  this  unless 
we  relate  it  to  the  other  body. 
Whj'? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  How  are  we  going 
to  hold  a  successful  conference  if  we  do 
not  have  counterpart  committees? 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Well,  may 

I  say  to  my  friend 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Just  answer  that 
question.  If  we  do  not  have  counterpart 
committees  over  there  doing  the  same 
thing,  how  can  we  have  a  successful 
conference? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  We  do  not 
have  them  now. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  We  do  for  the  most 


part  and  we  have  several  years  to  worn 
out  the  details  as  major  problem  areas. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  On  what 
basis? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  1946  Reorga- 
nization Act  provided  for  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  any.  more 
about  it.  I  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
time  telling  the  Members  how  bad  this 
resolution  is  in  fact. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
waiting  for  an  answer,  ajid  a  response. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  do  not  yield  any 
further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  refuses  to  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  jurisdictionally  is  left 
the  burden  of  providing  for  increased 
taxes  for  social  security,  for  medical  care, 
for  other  health  taxes,  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  but  somebody  else 
deals  out  the  benefits.  You  have  got  a 
Santa  Claus,  and  you  have  got  the  bad 
guys  in  the  black  hats  who  have  to  raise 
the  taxes.  Who  is  foolish  enough  to  think 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
or  any  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
is  going  to  accept  the  burden  of  raising 
taxes  to  pay  for  all  these  goodies,  and 
somebody  else  is  going  to  decide  v%hat 
people  ought  to  have,  and  they  do  not 
have  to  shoulder  the  burden  for  paying 
for  them? 

These  are  the  facts  of  life.  That  is  the 
way  human  nature  works,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  this  Congress  is  going  to  work. 
Then  let  us  just  turn  over  here  to  an- 
other little  item,  which  is  probably  the 
worst  thing  in  the  resolution  if  one  wants 
orderly  legislation.  It  is  the  language 
which  has  to  do  with  the  referral  of  bills, 
resolutions,  and  other  matters,  to  com- 
mittee. The  Committee  on  Rules  will 
have  the  authority  to  review  and  modify 
referrals  by  the  Speaker,  and  any  com- 
mittee chairman  upon  his  or  her  request, 
or  on  motion,  or  at  the  direction  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  can  request  a 
review  of  the  referral  made  by  the 
Speaker,  and  do  you  know  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  then  can  concur  in  the 
original  referral?  They  can  separate  that 
legislation,  they  can  divide  that  legisla- 
tion, they  can  send  that  legislation  to 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  committees  If 
they  so  wish. 

Does  anyone  think  that  is  going  to 
produce  orderly  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress? Certainly  not. 

Let  us  look  at  another  aspect  of  it.  Let 
us  look  over  at  proxies  as  an  example. 
How  many  Members  truthfully  believe 
tliat  they  can  operate  on  a  two-track 
system — and  this  legislation  provides 
for  a  two-track  system?  How  many 
Members  believe  that  they  can  get  at- 
tendance and  operate  without  proxies? 
It  just  depends  on  which  foot  the  shoe 
is  on,  I  suppose,  when  this  question  oc- 
curs. The  Members  know  we  have  got  to 
have  proxies.  What  is  wrong  with  a  man 
stating  iiis  opinion  for  action  in  one 
committee  if  he  is  in  another? 

Now  let  us  think  about  some  other  as- 
pects of  this  legislation.  The  people 
elected  the  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  to  make  decisions  with 
r^ard  to  the  actions  of  this  Hoi;se  of 
Representatives.  But  House  Resolution 
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938  provides  for  a  House  Cor  imission  on 
Information  and  for  a  Hou  e  Commis- 
sion on  Administrative  Servi  es  and  Fa- 
cilities, and  tlie  membership   n  part  Is  to 
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be  from  the  public,  those  pu  he  interest 
ppctois  who  are  to  have  a  vo  e  to  teU  us 
what  wc  are  supposed  to  d<  about  our 
nrtions  liere. 

If  one  is  not  big  enough  o  shoulder 
responsibility,  if  he  canno  do  what 
Hairy  Truman  said,  if  he  (  snnot  take 
tlie  heat,  then  get  out  of  the  Itchen  and 
let  somebody  else  have  this  e  ective  seat. 

I  do  not  think  wc  iiave  i  cached  the 
point  where  we  want  our  d  jf-isions  on 
information,  on  administratis  ?  practices, 
to  in  part  at  least  be  made  b^  represent- 
atives of  the  public  sector.  B  it  the  situ- 
ation is  worse  than  thi.«.  T  link  about 
committee  sizes,  for  example  The  reso- 
lution says  no  standing  con  mittee  ex- 
cept the  Committee  on  App  -opriations 
shall  have  more  than  35  me  tiber.s,  and 
insofar  as  practicable  the  stai  ding  com- 
mittees shall  be  of  equal  size  xcept  that 
this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  another 
subparagraph,  and  they  list  T  ack  B.  the 
secondai-y  committees  ?o  to  s  leak. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  rr  ;ans,  if  we 
follow  it.  that  every  comr  ittee.  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  any  (  ther  num- 
ber of  committees — the  Cor  mittee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Condu  t  or  any- 
thing else:  if  we  restore  int<  rnal  secu- 
rity— would  have  35  membt  s  on  the 
committees.  It  is  not  workabll.  It  simply 
is  not  workable.  There  is  not  :'ny  way  to 
provide  35  members  for  all  hese  com- 
mittees. There  is  not  any  waj  to  provide 
35  members  for  all  commit  ees  of  the 
House.  But  it  says  "insofar  as  practi- 
cable." Who  is  going  to  make  the  deter- 
mination about  what  i.s  pract  -able?  The 
only  exception  is  the  Commit  :ee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

I  guess  I  should  not  do  it  ight  now. 
but  there  is  one  real  potentia  for  stop- 
ping Government  in  this  leg  slation.  If 
we  look  over  on  page  5  of  Hoi  se  Resolu- 
tion 988,  line  17.  makes  pn  vision  for 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  does  r  )t  get  the 
debt  ceiling.  That  is  left  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Aid  anyone 
ever  stop  to  think  about  whei  s  we  could 
be  in  this  country  if  we  had  ust  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Wa.vs  and 
Means  who  said.  No.  we  art  not  going 
to  raise  taxes:  we  are  not  go  ig  to  raise 
debt  ceilings? 

''We  are  not  going  to  do  a:  y  of  these 
things  any  more.  You  people  lave  spent 
the  money.  We  are  going  to  bring  this 
Government  to  a  screeching  1  alt."  That 
is  the  way  to  stop  spending,  t  ;cause  the 
debt  ceiling  is  left  with  the  :ommittee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  It  is  no  ;  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  vvhe  e  it  ought 
to  be. 

Do  Members  think  the  Con  mittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  going  to  t  ike  direc- 
tions from  the  Committee  on  t  le  Budget 
when  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  at 
the  end  of  the  year  is  requii  pd  as  the 
legislation  specifies  to  make  soi  le  adjust- 
ments for  variances  with  tl-  ?ir  initial 
projects  about  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures? Do  Members  think  th*'  (  ommittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  is  going  to  say  "OK" 


if  ViWy  are  told  to  laLse  the 


ye-ir   to  pay   the  deficit  we   i  rejected? 


axes  this 


No.  they  probably  are  not  going  to  do 
roll  over  and  i-ubberstamp  anything. 
But  that  committee  is  not  going  to  work 
anyhow,  because  that  committee  cannot 
function. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  issues  that 
cieate  problems  for  this  House.  Why 
should  we  in  the  closing  days  of  this 
Congress  engage  in  this  self-inflicted 
disaster? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  o  minute>. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  legislation  is  a  mat- 
\".x  of  compromise.  The  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Committees  reported  out  House 
Rcsolutio!!  988  over  6  months  ago.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  both 
formally  and  informally  in  regard  to  the 
provi.-ions  of  House  Resolution  988.  After 
taking  a  careful  reading  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  in  regard 
to  House  Resolution  988,  I  thought  that 
.some  compromises  should  be  included  in 
another  resolution.  As  a  consequence  of 
that  determination  I  introduced  House 
Re.-oiution  1321  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so 
ago. 

Let  me  very  quickly  outline  some  of  the 
di/Terences  between  my  resolution,  tlie 
committee  resolution,  and  the  Hansen 
committee  resolution.  I  have  taken  some 
of  the  sections  from  the  Hansen  com- 
mittee resolution  and  have  retained  most 
of  the  provisions  and  the  sections  of  the 
committee  resolution: 

first.  In  regard  lo  Ways  and  Means 
and  its  jurisdiction,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  under  House  Resolution  1321 
would  retain  the  nontax  aspects  of  both 
health  care  and  unemployment  compen- 
.satioii  which  House  Resolution  988  re- 
moves from  that  committee: 

Second.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conmierce  Committee  would  not  lose 
jurisdiction  over  aviation  nor  surface 
transportation.  They  would  lie  retained 
by  that  committee.  It  is  lost  to  them  in 
House  Resolution  988: 

Third.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  not  lose  jurisdiction  over  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Unit  No.  4  in  Alaska. 
The  other  three  naval  petroleum  reserve 
areas  that  they  have  had  for  a  long  time 
would  remain  witliin  their  jurisdiction. 
In  order  to  make  this  logical  I  have  re- 
stored from  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  988  back  to  the  Armed  Sen- 
ices  Committee  the  Petroleum  Resei-ve 
No.  4  in  Alaska:  and 

Fourth.  The  House  Administration 
Committee  would  not  lose  jurisdiction 
over  the  Federal  elections  and  campaign 
financing  as  is  set  forth  in  House  Re:-iO- 
lution  988. 

Many  of  the.se  provisicni  ate  also  in 
the  Hansel!  committee  resolution. 

flow  for  four  other  points  I  have  taken 
from  the  Hansen  committee  resolution 
and  included  tlicm  in  House  Resolution 
1321. 

Fir.st  of  all.  we  would  require  all  com- 
mjltces  with  over  15  members  to  estab- 
lish at  least  three  subcommittees.  We 
debated  this  at  some  length  in  the  select 
committee.  The  Hansen  commitee  has 
reported  out  this  feature  except  they 
would  require  four  subcommittees.  I 
stayed  with  the  three  subcommittees 
which  we  had  initially  debated  in  our 
select  committee. 
Second,   my   resolution   v.ould   create 


one  Commission  on  Information  and 
Administrative  Servites,  instead  of  the 
two  as  reported  out  in  House  Resolution 
988. 

Third,  my  resolution  would  grant  to  all 
committees  of  the  House  subpena  pow- 
er, the  same  as  the  Hanson  committee 
resolution. 

Fourth,  the  Parliamentarian  is  di- 
rected to  complete  compilation  of  prec- 
edents by  January  1,  1977,  and  there- 
after to  update  everything  he  has.  This 
is  not  included  in  House  Resolution  988. 
It  is  slightly  different  from  the  Hansen 
resolution,  because  under  the  Hansen 
resolution  wording  it  provides  what  the 
SiJeaker  shall  update  the  precedents  of 
the  House.  The  Parliamentarian  is  the 
one  tliat  does  the  work  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence, I  assigned  this  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Parliamentarian.  I 
simply  wanted  to  call  attention  of  the 
Members  this  afternoon  to  some  of  these 
changes  in  House  Resolution  1321  as  they 
relate  to  House  Resolution  988. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time  dur- 
ing consideration  of  House  Resolution 
988,  the  Committee  Reform  Amendments 
of  1974.  I  intend  to  ofler  two  amend- 
ments to  broaden  public  access  to  rec- 
ords of  committee  action  and  permit  any 
member  in  a  committee  to  demand  a 
rollcall  vote  on  any  question.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  include  the  text  of 
a  "dear  colleague"  letter  I  am  sending 
out  tonight  along  with  the  texts  of  each 
of  these  amendments  as  they  would  ap- 
ply to  each  of  the  three  pending  reso- 
lutions. Boiling.  Martin,  and  Hansen. 
The  materials  follow: 

October  1.  1574. 

Uscent:  Committee  Reform  Amendments 

Dear  Colleague:  At  the  appropriate  time 
during  consideration  of  the  "Committee  Re- 
f&rm  Amindments"  (H.  Res.  988)  I  intend 
to  ojfer  two  amendments  to  increase  cam- 
mitiee  vl.sibillty  and  accountabUity. 

My  first  amendment  Is  aimed  at  provid- 
ing greater  public  access  to  the  records  of 
committee  action.  At  present,  clause  27(b) 
of  Rule  XI  (which  is  clause  2(e)(1)  in  H. 
Res.  938  and  the  Martin  and  Hansen  sub- 
stitutes), requires  that  committees  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  committee  action,  and 
thiit  the  rollcall  votes  portion  of  the  record 
be  available  for  public  inspection.  My 
amendment  would  broaden  this  to  require 
that  tlie  entire  record  of  committee  action 
be  open  for  public  Inspection,  except  for 
such  information  which  tlie  committee  de- 
termines should  not  be  made  public  for  na- 
tional security  or  personal  rights  rea.'?ons. 
Moreover,  my  ameiidme'.it  furtner  specifier 
that  the  record  .'■-hall  Include  information 
on  bU   votes  taken   (not  ji'.st  rollcall  vot-s'. 

My  second  amendment  would  insert  a  new 
subparagrapli  2(f)  in  H.  Res.  938  (or  the 
substitutes)  on  "roU  call  votes."  Ihis 
amendment  would  require  that  a  rollcall 
vote  on  any  question  In  committee  may  be 
eiemanded  by  any  Member  of  the  commit- 
tee. At  present,  only  five  of  our  21  stnndlng; 
committees  provide  in  ihelr  rules  thtit  a 
.single  Member  may  demand  a  rollcall;  most 
others  require  a  rollcall  demand  by  one-fifth 
of  tho.«e  present,  or  one-fifth  of  a  quorum. 

As  most  of  the  work  in  tne  House  is  done 
by  the  committees,  the  people  sliould  be  en- 
Mtled  to  know  just  what  transpires  during 
these  iniDortant  deliberations  and  ho'v  their 
representatives  vote  on  key  Issues.  Public 
access  to  the  records  of  such  action  should 
bo  guaranteed,  regardless  of  whether  the 
sessioas  were  open  or  closed  (and  in  this 
regard.  I  urge  your  support  of  the  Brown- 
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Gunter  amen(?.ment  to  rec;Uire  open  com- 
mittee "meetings"  as  is  now  the  case  with 
■hearings").  When  you  consider  that  v.e 
guarantetd  public  access  to  the  records  of 
(.overnmeat  a^enrics  with  the  enactment  cf 
the  Freedom  cf  Ir.fornipticn  Act  back  in 
If-ee,  t;:ere  can  be  no  .lustii: cation  for  main- 
tainlr.g  a  double  st.andard  with  respect  to 
our  own  committee  deliberations.  I  urge  your 
support  for  these  tv.o  com:m;ttee  "sunshine" 
Hmendments. 

V'ery  truly  yours. 

JOV.<    E.    AVDERSON, 

Member  o;  Congress. 

An  amendment  offered  by  M;-.  Anderson  of 
IDlnois  to  House  Resolution  988:  On  page  44, 
beginning  at  line  3.  strike  all  of  subpara- 
graph (e)(1)  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  subparjifraph    (e)(1): 

"COMMITirE  RECORDS 

"(e)(1)  Each  committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  ccmmitt«c  acticJn  which 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  committee  for 
Inspection  by  the  puolic  at  rea.-^onable  times 
In  the  offices  of  the  committee,  except  for 
such  Information,  the  disclosure  of  which,  the 
committee  determines  would  endanger  the 
national  security  or  wouid  violate  any  law  or 
rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Such 
record  shall  include  a  record  of  eveiy  vote 
on  any  question,  whether  by  voice,  division 
or  rollcall.  Information  on  any  vote  on  any 
question  shall  include  a  dcrcription  of  the 
amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  preposi- 
tion, and,  In  the  case  of  rollcall  votes,  the 
name  of  each  Member  voting  for  and  each 
Member  votmg  against  y\ich  amendment,  mo- 
tion, order  or  proposition,  and  the  names  of 
those  Members  present  but  not  voting." 

Technical,  conforming  amendment:  on 
page  48,  subparagraph  (k)  (7)  Ls  amended  by 
striking  the  period  and  adding  the  following: 
"consistent  with  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (e)  (1)  of  this  clause." 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  to  the  Hansen  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  House  Resolution 
988:  On  page  18,  beginning  at  line  2.3,  strike 
all  of  subparagraph  (e)(1)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph  (e) 
(1): 

"COMMriTEE  RECOP.t'S 

"(e)  (1)  Each  committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  committee  action  which 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  committee  for 
Inspection  by  the  public  at  reasonable  tim.es 
In  the  offices  of  the  committee,  except  for 
such  Information,  the  disclosure  of  which, 
the  committee  determines  v.ould  endanger 
the  national  security  or  would  violate  any 
law  or  rule  of  the  House  oi  Representatives. 
Such  record  shall  include  a  record  of  every 
vote  on  any  question,  whether  by  voice, 
division  or  rollcall.  Information  on  any  vote 
on  any  question  shall  Include  a  description 
of  the  amendment,  motion,  order  or  other 
proposition,  and,  in  the  case  of  rollcall  votes, 
the  name  of  each  Member  voting  for  and 
each  Member  voting  against  such  amend- 
ment, motic^n,  crtler  or  proposition,  and  the 
names  of  those  Members  present  but  not 
voting." 

Technical,  cor.forn<lng  a:;iencln:ent:  en 
page  23,  at  line  8,  subparagraph  (k)(7)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  and  adding 
the  following:  "consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subparagraph  (e)  (1)  of  this  clause." 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  to  the  M.Ttrin  substitute  to  the 
Hansen  amendment  in  the  nattire  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  House  Resolution  988:  On  page  45, 
beginning  at  line  19.  strike  all  of  subpara- 
graph (e)(1)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph  (e)(1): 

"COMMITTEE  RrxOROS 

"(e)  (1)  Each  committee  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  con-.mittee  action  which 
shall  be  njade  available  by  the  committee  for 
Inspection  "jy  the  public  at  reasonable  times 
in  the  offices  of  the  committee,  except  for 


such  Informatron,  the  disclosure  of  which. 
Vie  committee  determines  would  endanger 
the  national  security  or  would  violate  any 
law  or  rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  reccrd  shall  Include  a  record  of  every 
vote  on  any  question,  whether  by  voice,  divi- 
sion or  rollcall.  Information  on  any  vote  on 
any  question  shall  include  a  de.scription  of 
the  amendment,  motion,  order  or  other  prep- 
osition, and,  in  the  case  of  rollcall  vote;,  the 
name  of  each  MemD»r  voting  for  and  each 
Member  voting  againtt  such  amendment, 
motion,  order  or  proposition,  and  the  names 
of  those  Members  present  but  not  voting." 

Technical,  conforming  amendment:  on 
p.~ge  50.  sub-:tragraph  (k)  (7)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  and  adding  thevfollowirig': 
"consistent  with  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
prapn  (cm  1  ;  of  this  clause." 

An  ame;iuir.ent  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois  to  Houte  Resolution  988:  On  pa^e 
44.  n'tcr  lire  20  insert  the  following  }ie  ; 
p.^rag.r?ph  (f)  and  redesignate  succeeding 
paragraphs  f.^rordingly: 

"ROLLCALL  VOTES 

"(f)  A  rollcall  vote  on  ary  question  in 
committee  may  be  demanded  by  any  Mem- 
ber cf  the  committee." 

An  a.T.endment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois,  to  the  ;.Tarlin  substitute  to  the  Han- 
sen amend!nent  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
ti  te  to  He  vise  Resolution  988:  0;i  page  46, 
after  line  11,  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph (f)  and  redesignate  succeeding  para- 
graphs t.cccrdirigly: 

"ROi.L;AI,L  VOTES 

"(f)  A  rollcal!  vote  on  any  question  iu 
committee  n-,ry  be  demanded  by  any  M-  r,-.- 
ber  of  the  committee." 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  to  the  Hansen  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  House  Resolution 
988:  On  page  19,  after  line  15,  insert  the 
following  new  paragraph  (f)  and  redesitr.ate 
succeeding  paragraphs  accordingly: 

"BOLLCALL  VOTES 

"(f)  A  rollcall  vote  on  any  queition  in 
committee  may  be  demanded  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  committee." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rule  in  support  of  House  Re.solution 
988.  the  Boiling-Martin  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Corrmittees'  resolution  for  re- 
structuring committee  jurisdictions  and 
other  p'cedural  changes,  as  the  one 
genuine  refomi  package  before  us. 

No  combination  of  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  reforms  of  this  nature,  pro- 
duced by  an  open  process  of  compromise, 
can  be  perfect  or  even  wholly  satisfac- 
tory to  a  ma,jority  of  Members  in  every 
respect.  I,  for  one,  have  cosponsored 
amendments  which  will  be  offered,  and 
intend  to  offer  one  with  my  friend  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel).  At  the  same  time, 
the  Boiling-Martin  resolution  is  far  pref- 
erable as  a  point  of  departure  than  the 
product  of  the  Democratic  Caucus. 

l*»ow  is  not  the  time  for  half-way  meas- 
ures, which  unfortunately  is  the  only 
way  to  characterize  the  caucus  version. 
We  shovild  draw  a  lesson  from  campaign 
reform,  enacted  only  3  years  ago  and 
dramatically  demonstrated  to  be  inade- 
quate in  the  first  campaign  to  which  it 
applied.  It  was  back  to  the  drawing 
boards. 

Of  course,  this  year  we  have  acted  in 
tlie  aftermath  of  Watergate  in  the  area 
of  campaign  reform.  Do  we  need  a  disas- 
ter of  comparable  magnitude  in  the  area 
of  congres5ional  operations  as  a  similar 
spur  to  action?  If  so,  let  me  suggest  that 
we  have  already  come  pretty  close.  The 
inability  of  the  Congress  to  deal  with 


energy  alone  in  a  comprehensive  ar.d  co- 
ordinated way  is  at  the  root  of  the  con- 
tinuing cri.«is  in  tliis  area.  While  this  re.'- 
resents  sins  of  omission  rather  than  co:;t- 
missioi:,  the  results  are  pretty  much  the 
same. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  a  principal 
committee.  Public  Works.  I  can  readily 
recognize  the  reluctance  of  senior  Mem- 
bers cf  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  relin- 
quish jurisdiction  over  critical  and  com- 
plex areas  of  public  policy. 

By  years  of  work  and  study  we  ha^e 
achieved  a  grasp  of  \'ast  volumes  of  i;i- 
fc-nnation  and  some  degree  of  influence 
and  hence  an  ability  to  shape  legislation 
as  the  facts  seem  to  dictate.  A  good  ex- 
f'-jole  ;s  tlie  area  of  water  pollution 
u^pdf^r  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
en  Public  Works.  It  can  legitimately  be 
argred  that  only  a  long  and  continuJny 
a.s.s,:,ciation  with  an  area  of  federal  activ- 
ity, backed  by  continuing  legislative  over- 
sight, can  equip  a  committee  and  its 
me.Tibers  to  legislate  wisely  and  a.ssure 
that  the  \z\v  is  being  carried  out  as  tiie 
Ccngress  intended.  Yet.  in  the  interests 
of  thorough  restructuring  of  the  entire 
House  committee  system,  I  would  yield 
jurisdiction  in  this  area. 

Boiling-Martin  would  vest  jurisdiction 
over  ail  environmental  matters  in  tlie 
same  committee  in  charge  of  energy. 
While  there  are  arguments  for  giving 
separate  committees  responsibility  for 
enerey  and  the  environment,  I  see  mc  st 
merit  in  a  focusing  of  responsibility  for 
both  in  the  same  committee.  Meanwhile, 
total  transportation  jurisdiction  except 
for  maritime  affairs  would  shift  to  Public 
Works,  which  is  equally  logical. 

In  .sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest 
that  similar  rationalization  of  committee 
jurisdictions  is  a  guiding  principle  of 
BoJhng-Martin.  One  proposal  with  wiii'  ]i 
I  take  exception  is  the  abolition  of  the 
Cnir.mittee  on  Internal  Security  and 
transfer  of  its  jurisdiction  to  the  Com- 
mutee  on  Government  Operations. 

As  to  procedure,  I  find  that  Boiling- 
Martin  is  superior  to  the  Hansen  substi- 
tute also  in  the  area  of  legislative  over- 
sight, calling  again  and  more  loudly  lor 
establishment  of  an  oversight  or  investi- 
gating subcommittee  on  each  standing 
committee  and  a  strengtened  role  fcr 
Government  Operations.  This  is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  performance  ol  the 
basic  function  of  assuruig  that  cur  lavs 
are  carried  out  as  intended.  Less  glam- 
orous than  enactment  of  new  legislation, 
it  is  nonetheless  of  equal  importance. 

Regarding  staffing,  Boiling-Martin  ap- 
pears preferable  in  its  provision  for  ex- 
panded statutorj'  staffing  for  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority.  The  Hansen 
subcommittee  reconimendction  for  mi- 
nority staffing  would  be  a  welcome  Lni- 
pro\ei»ient.  however,  over  the  current 
siiortchanging  of  the  minority  under  cur- 
rent rules  and  practice. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  ha\ing 
exanined  the  proposals  put  forth  by  ilie 
Select  Committee  on  Committees,  lh3 
Han.sen  Committee,  and  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martini,  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  Hansen  committee  report. 

Numerous  substantive  modificatic:is 
are  contained  in  all  three  reports,  and  I 
won't  take  the  time  of  my  colleagues  in 
listing   all   of   my   specific   preferences 
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V  Duld  like  to 
Jiese  dlffer- 


ainong  them.  However.  I 
jddrcss  m^&clf  to  a  few  of 
cares. 

Fii&t.  only  tiie  Kaasen  ifeport  would 
maintaiu  the  Education  and 
ni'.tee  as  a  single  body.  Botl  the  BoUln^ 
reix)rt  and  tlie  Martin  subs  itute  would 
.>l»lit  the  committee  in  two.  I  stiongly  be- 
lieve that  education  and  lab  r  ai-e  not  a^ 
.-cpai  able  as  the  Boiling  and  Martin  .^ug 
^estions  would  make  it  appe)  r 

Ihe  line  between  educatic  n  and  labor 
is  beconuiig  ijicreasmgly  bli  ired.  Laljor 
piograais  include  training  inpiany  cases. 
For  example,  according  to  a  recent  stalu> 
report  on  the  Compi-ehensiye  Kmploy- 
liient  and  Training  Act.  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Lalx)r.  title  I  prime 
spoivsors  ai-e  using  approxims  tely  'ii)  per- 
cent of  their  fimds  for  class  oom  traui- 
nig.  Similarly,  the  Job  Corps,  .licewise  ad- 
ministered by  DOL.  has  ji  5t  awarded 
more  than  $3.25  million  in  ontracts  to 
train  Job  Coips  youths. 

Adult  education,  vocations  1  education. 
\ocatior.al  rehabilitation,  manpower 
training — all  of  these  pro  uams  over 
which  the  Education  and  LaJ  or  Comnnt- 
tee  lias  jurisdiction  are  a  t  lend  of  the 
concepts  of  education  and  laior. 

Second.  I  approve  of  tiie  ]Han.<<en  re- 
lK)it  requiremcat  that  eacil  committee 
form  at  lea.st  four  sut>tomniit  .ees.  It  is  no 
secret  to  which  committee  ;his  recom- 
mendation particularly  appli  !s.  I  am  dis- 
apix)inted  that  we  srill  liave  no  national 
insurance  program,  and  thai  the  time  is 
growing  late  for  a  tax  refo  m  measure 
to  be  enacted  before  the  i  nd  of  thi.s 
Congress.  I  believe  this  equirement 
would  re.^ult  in  lefeis^lation  m  jving  alonp 
more  quickly. 

Third,  the  Hansen  repoi  i  does  not 
move  all  energy  and  all  <  iivironment 
iurisdiction  to  one  super  Inergy  and 
Environment  Committee.  M ;  objection 
to  the  Boiling  and  Martin  reports  In 
this  respect  Is  the  underlyi:  ig  assump- 
tion that  energy  and  envirc  ament  are. 
in  a  sense,  natural  enemies.  T  he  creation 
of  such  a  committee  would  tend.  I  be- 
lieve, to  put  too  great  an  e  nphasLs  on 
the  compromises  net  essary  be  ween  ener- 
gy and  environment  considei  jtions.  and 
at  the  same  time  deempliasi? ;  the  other 
ramification."!  of  energy  poli  nes  in  the 
econonvv.  employment,  pate  it  iwliries, 
and  the  like. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  :  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  only  thre  (  modifica- 
tions suggested  by  these  rei  orts.  there 
are.  of  course,  others  that  ieserve  at- 
tention. However,  in  the  inter  st.s  of  time. 
I  w  ould  simply  like  to  reiten  te  my  .sup- 
port for  the  Hansen  committ*  ?  reix>rt. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  order  to  correct  what  I  coi  sider  to  be 
a  deficiency  In  the  Hansen  committee 
resolution.  I  am  today  intrc  iucing  two 
amendments  to  that  resoluti<  n  that  will 
provide  for  recognition  of  tl  e  needs  of 
the  small  basiness  sector  of  ot  r  economy. 

Small  basiness  is  often  1*1  ;rred  to  as 
thf  backbone  of  our  count  y  and  the 
toundation  of  our  system  of  free  enter- 
P'.ise.  It  constitutes  over  96  percent  of 
cu/-  bu&mess  coinmiuiity.  si  pports  the 
...illy  lives  of  o»er  100  million  Americans 
iMici  accounts  for  almost  40  peixient  of 
f:r  ^ross  national  product.  Yi  t.  its  needs 


and  latere:>ts  are  not  properlj'  or  ade- 
quately represented  In  the  House. 

The  BolUn?  committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  reorganization  and 
reform.  House  Resolution  988,  recognize 
tills  inequity  and  make  provision  for  Its 
elimination;  tliose  contained  In  tlie  Han- 
sen substitute.  House  Resolution  1248,  do 
not.  To  insure  that  this  much-needed  re- 
form is  part  of  whatever  package  passes 
the  Houpc.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
amend  Hon  ;c  Resolution  1248  to  Include 
language  scttiiig  up  a  lc;;i.slalive  Small 
Busiiie.-.-:  Committee. 

^v.^v  DOES  THr  hoi  fk  nfi:d  .\  coV-MUTEt 
or.  s.m.m:.  ur-.iNi-s;  a.»d  i;jr-aopcK  tr.apk 
■•r\   XI- 1 

Tl-.e  most  compelling  reason  for  tlie 
crcHtion  of  this  committee  is  the  massive 
siae  aiid  economic  impart  of  the  small 
hu:->inei.T  comintuiity — 96  percent  of  all 
U  S.  bu:.incs.s  establishments,  60  percent 
of  all  private,  aonagriculluial  employ- 
ment, 43  percent  of  our  GNP  and  over 
120  percent  of  all  business  taxes. 

Small  business  is  a  .'separate,  distinct 
catiiy  whose  unique  need^  are  smoth- 
ered bv  the  present  committee  system.  Its 
special  problems  can  only  be  solved  by  di- 
rect access  to  the  system.  Nothing  but  a 
standing!  committee  can  possibly  treat  it. 
a??ds  adccjiialely  and  equitably. 

Member  iiiterest  Ls  the  liey  to  .^solving 
ti.c  .small  business  dileninia.  A  standiiyi 
coimnittce  i.^  the  oaly  way  to  create  the 
level  of  itUeresi  needed  to  actompiish 
tills. 

Creatiun  of  a  standins  committee 
would  be  the  successful  culmination  of 
an  unmistakable  consressional  effort  to 
give  more  and  more  recognition  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  small  business. 

A  Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
Improper  Trade  Practices  is  needed  to 
protect  both  tlie  small  busine.ssman  and 
tiie  consiunei  from  the  evils  of  economic 
concentration.  Monopolistic  power  used 
to  restrain  trade  is  a  danger  to  society 
in  general,  but  it  can  mean  the  loss  of 
saviiifis,  livelihood,  and  future  to  the 
saiuU  businessman. 

The  House  must  generate  more  acti\  - 
ity  and  interest  in  antitrust  enforce- 
mciil  and  related  areas.  A  Standing 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  Im- 
proper Trade  Practices  would  accom- 
plish this.  The  two  jiu'i&dictions  are 
complementary — they  go  hand  In  glove 
togetlicr — and  they  would  generate  in- 
tere.st  in  each  other. 

wjiv    woiia   b<  9CO.MMiTrF.E:  ST.\rrs   not  be 

ACCtriABtX? 

It  would  be  inequitable.  .A  subcommit- 
tee would  be  completely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  massive  economic  impact  of 
the  small  business  community. 

It  would  be  inadequate.  Small  business 
has  diverse  interests  and  needs.  They 
are  too  broad  for  the  narrow  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  subcommittee. 

It  would  completely  ignore  tlie  e\i- 
dence  of  hibtory,  and  the  rationale  be- 
hind the  creation  of  the  select  committee 
and  SBA,  which  were  purposefully  sepa- 
rated from  Commerce. 

It  wotdd  do«-ngrade  the  status  of  small 
business  in  the  House  and  reverse  the 
coDKressionai  trend  toward  greater  rec- 
ognition of  its  uniaueness. 

It  would  .strip  small  business  of  its 


separate  Identity  and  lump  its  special 
problems  with  uncomplementarj'  or  even 
antagonistic  jurisdictions. 

It  would  waste  the  valuable  experience. 
talent  and  expeitiie  of  those  most  famil- 
iar with  small  busincsr.. 

WHT    WOl'LD    NOT    THE    CONTINUAl '.UN    OF   TJir 

sFixc'T   coMMirTEe   BE   pbcfoiable:   to   TSI^ 

CEE.\TION    OF    A    STANDING    COMMIT] E£? 

It  v.ould  lack  the  legislative  authority 
needed  to  maintain  Member  interest  and 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  small  bust- 
ar'.ss. 

It  would  mean  the  unneces.sary  con- 
tinuation of  tlie  jun.sdictional  split  that 
hf«s  cause  duplication  and  confu-sion. 

It  ".ould  mean  the  continuation  of  n 
.'"Stem  that  hp.";  simply  failed  to  fun-"- 
ticiii  properly. 

Congress  has  long  recojrnized  that  the 
small  business  community  is  a  sepaiTitc 
and  distinct  economic  entity  with  its 
own  special  problems  and  needs,  and  it 
created  the  Sinall  Business  Administra- 
tion aiid  its  own  select  committees  to 
look  after  these  interests.  It  has  even 
made  special  provisions  for  small  firms 
in  insny  of  its  recent  enactments. 

When  the  economic  health  and  well- 
being  of  small  business  has  been  seriouii- 
ly  threatened.  Congress  lias  moved  via- 
oiousli-,  if  sometimes  belatedly,  to  iu*^ 
a.ssistance.  Unfortmiately,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  impact  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
.\ct,  this  aid  was  too  late  for  man:, 
aiai-ginal  firms,  causing  unnecessary  eco- 
nomic dislocation  and  job  destruction. 

I  believe  that  a  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee with  legislative  authority  could 
have  pievented  this  wasteful  destruction 
and  that  a  standing  committee  is  needed 
to  guard  aga'.nst  a  recurrence  of  this  in 
tlie  future. 

ii ONOMic  i..ip\ci  \j;iisc.5  aErp.tstM.iTi(j.\ 

Tiie  slieer  size  and  impact  of  the  Amer- 
ican small  business  community  is  stag- 
gering. This,  by  Itself,  would  seem  to 
merit  greater  recognition  by  Congiess. 

Many  argue  that  small  business  is  ade- 
n.uately  represented  wltlihi  the  present 
toimnittec  system.  Yet.  It  is  fairly  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  most  important 
committees,  from  the  small  business 
viewpoint,  are  dominated  by  the  interests 
of  either  labor  or  big  business.  If  the  lat- 
ter were  not  true,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  continued  existence  of  the  select 
committee 

Small,  independent  busiiiesi  needi.  more 
effective  representation  in  the  House.  Ir 
should  be  accorded  the  same  degree  of 
attention  ns  agriculture,  labor,  and 
ijanking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  econ- 
omy aj  a  whole  is  troubled,  the  small 
business  sector  is  particularly  vulnerable 
to  pertiu-bation  and  economic  trauma. 
Tiiis,  sector  needs  and  deserves  the  rep- 
i«sentation  that  would  result  irom  the 
adoption  of  my  am.endments  to  the  Han- 
sen substitute. 

The  text  of  my  amendments  follows: 

.\    ILNUilfNr    OfFtaia    TO    THE    ScUSf  ri  CTE    BY 

Mu.  UAN&I.N  OF  Ida  MO 

Piib'e  74.  strike  out  liJQ«s  3  through  6  and 
•  n.sen  ill  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(ri  C'onxmlttee  on  Small  Biisiiie^.s. 

'•(1)  Assistance  to  and  protection  of  siuall 
bismesa.  including  financial  aid. 

"1.2)  P;u"ti»'ip«fion  of  small -business  enter- 
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prises  In  Federal  procurement  and  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

In  addition  to  Its  legislative  jurisdiction  un- 
der  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
prcph  (and  Its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)(1)).  the  commtitee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  function  provided 
for  in  clau.se  ,T(f)  wltli  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business." 

AMrNDMENT    OfFTHED    TO    THE    StTBETrTlTr    BY 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 

On  page  5,  after  line  18,  insfrt  the  fcllow- 
ing  new  paragraph: 

"(f)  The  Committee  on  Srnf.ll  Business 
shall  have  the  function  of  studying  and 
investigating,  on  a  continuing  basis,  tiie 
problems  of  all  types  of  small  business. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend 
to  offer  some  amendments  to  Hou.se  Res- 
olution 988  for  the  purpose  of  deleting 
certain  jurisdiction  that  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  under  that  proposal.  These 
amendments  would  give  jurisdiction  over 
Indian  afifaii-s  and  territories  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  arid  Environment, 
which  was  formerly  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  political  acti\ities  by  Federal 
employees  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration : 

Amendment  to  Hou^  Resolution  988 
offered  by  Mr.  Brooks:  Page  11.  strike  out 
lines  5  through  11;  and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding subparagrapiis  accordingly. 

Amendment  to  House  Resolution  988 
offered  by  Mr.  Brooks:  Page  8.  after  line  23, 
insert  the  following  new  subparagraphs : 

"(7)  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Indians  and  Indian  tribes  generally;  meas- 
ures relating  to  Indians.  Indian  lands,  and 
claims  which  are  paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 

"(8)  Measures  relating  generally  to  the 
Urritories  and  insular  poses.sions  of  the 
United  States,  exxept  taote  involving  reve- 
nues and  appropriations. 

Amendment  to  House  Resolution  988 
offered  by  Mr.  Brooks:  Page  7.  line  C.  strike 
out  the  words  "Indian  education  and". 

Amendment  to  House  Resolution  988 
ofiered  by  Mr.  Brooks:  Page  11,  strike  out 
lines  16  and  17. 

Amendment  to  House  Resolution  988 
offered  by  Mr.  Brooks:  Page  12,  after  line  20, 
Insert  the  following  new  siibparagraph: 

"(6)  Political  activities  by  Federal  officers 
and  employees. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  a:n  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  988,  the 
Committee  Reform  Amendments  of  1S74. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Committees, 
ably  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Rolling  » ,  held  exleiisive  hear- 
ings in  reviewing  the  ccnimittee  juris- 
diction and  procedures  of  the  House  of 
Representati'.es.  In  is.suing  tiieir  recom- 
mendations, the  Boiling  committee  pro- 
posed widespread  changes  which  amount 
to  the  most  major  committee  I'ealine- 
rnent  since  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  While  some  of  the 
changes  suggested  have  been  criticized 
by  some  Members  of  the  House,  I  feel 
that  the  select  committee's  resolution 
represents  a  major  step  forward  in  at- 
tempting to  streamline  the  workings  of 
this  body,  and  the  committee  should  be 
congratulated  for  its  efforts  and  dili- 
gence. 

Since  1946,  Mr.  Chairman,  m.iny 
changes  and  shifts  in  congressional  pri- 
orities have  occurred  to  make  the  pres- 
ent committee  system  obsolete.  In  a 
number  of  vitr.l  fieids,  the  subject  mat- 


ter jurisdiction  of  committees  is  confus- 
ing and  illogical.  In  areas  such  as  energy 
and  transportation,  for  example,  juris- 
diction is  fractured  among  numerous 
committees  and  subcommittees,  with  the 
result  that  conflicting  legislation  nnd 
progran.s  emerge  on  the  House  floor.  An- 
other problem  is  that  the  major  legisla- 
tion before  the  Congress  is  not  evenly 
distributed  among  committees,  but 
rather,  is  often  concentrated  in  several 
overworked  bodies.  The  Ways  and 
Me?.ns  Coir.mittee  represents  a  panel 
whose  broad  responsibilities  encompass- 
ing tax,  health,  social  security,  v.eifare, 
and  trade  matters  have  prevented 
prompt  consideration  of  many  timely 
bills.  With  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  committee  responsibilities,  this  prob- 
lem could  be  avcfded. 

Wliile  I  am  generally  in  support  of 
House  Rfrsolution  S88,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  aie  certain  areas  in  the  re.solution 
proposals  wJiich  I  find  troublesome.  The 
select  committee  has  formed  a  new  En- 
ergy and  Environment  Committee,  and 
thouf-ii  the  rationale  for  such  a  juiis- 
diction  is  persuasive.  I  can  foresee  defi- 
nit-'  problems  arising.  I  fear  that  placing 
all  energy  jurisdiction  in  the  same  cor.i- 
mliiee  that  also  deals  with  the  environ- 
ment could  bring  about  adverse  conse- 
quences for  environmental  considera- 
tions. At  the  present  time  we  are  already 
witnessing  how  the  energy  interests  are 
dominating  at  the  expense  of  the  envi- 
ronment, and  it  is  certainly  conceivable 
that  the  present  proposal  for  a  com- 
bined Energj-  and  Environment  Commit- 
tee would  further  exacerbate  the  prob- 
lem. 

There  are  other  diflBculties  which  exists 
with  respect  to  the  Boiling  committee 
reforms,  but  on  the  whole.  I  do  feel  that 
House  Resolution  988  presents  a  mean- 
ingful step  in  the  right  direction.  All  leg- 
islative bodies  like  the  Congress  must 
periodica]ly  review  their  rules,  proce- 
dures and  committee  jurisdictions  to  in- 
sure the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
their  operations,  and  the  time  has  now 
come  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  world  has  changed  greatly  since 
1946.  and  basic  structural  changes  which 
are  prcpo.sed  in  House  Resolution  988 
should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  have 
no  further  requesUs  for  time. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordinglj-  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  tiie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  tlie 
resolution  iH.  Res.  988)  to  reform  the 
structure,  iurisdi.tion,  and  propedurcs  of 
the  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  amending  rules  X  and  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Hou.se  of  RejJresenta- 
tives,  hsd  come  to  no  resolution  tliTeca. 


revise  and  exttnd  their  remarks  in  the 
tciieral  debate  on  this  resolution. 

TJie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemr.n  from  Ivlis- 
souri? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob.e(t. 
under  the  gentleman's  request  do  a]l 
>Tenibers  have  the  right  to  incli.de 
extraneous  material? 

Mr.  EOLLING.  No;  the  gpiitlenian  did 
not  make  so  broad  a  request. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Would 
the  gentleman  be  willing  to  do  that? 

*:r.  EOLLING.  I  would  be  delichled 
to  CO  that  if  the  gentleman  sc  wishes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  do.  and 
I  V  ithdraw  my  reservation  of  cbiertinn. 

:-.'r.  EOLLING.  IMr.  Speaker.  I  nov,  cM 
a->:  unanimous  consent  tliat  all  Merr.bc:  s 
may  include  extraneous  material  in  their 
siaienients  on  the  resolution  .iu.-.t 
deljated. 

T.;e  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objr  tion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fro;n 
'\iissoun? 

Tnere  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  mcs.sage  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  corronuni- 
caled  to  tlie  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-k 
tmanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


C.\LL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  EALTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
t;:e  point  of  order  thr.t  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rncve  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  re.spond: 

(Roll  No.  545) 
AbJncr  Guyer  Reid 

Adams  Hansen.  Idaho    Rhodes 

Ance.'scn.  Til.     Harsha  Riegie 

Andrews,  N.C.     Hawkins  Roberts 

Aspm  Hebert  Konc*:io,  Wvo. 

Blcckbuin  Heinz  Roncallo.  K.V. 

Elatr.jk  Ilolifield  Rooner, ,  N.Y. 

Bra^co  Horton  Rov 

Br.-^o;nfic;(J  Hunt  Runnels 

Erotzmai!  Jarman  Shipley 

Burke.  Cf.lif.       John.ion.  Colo.    ShusttT 
Carey,  N.Y.  Jones,  OKla.         Snyder 

Chis^hohn  Ketch  vim  Spence 

CaT's  Kuykeno.-'Il         Steele 

Conyers  l.ong.  Mti.  Sleiger.  Ari.-:. 

Cr.jne  McClorv  Stuckey 

Davis  Ga.  McCloEiiey  Symnis 

Der,h-.im  Madigan  league 

Dcrwir;!:ki  iviaun  Thom<:..n,  V.'is. 

Dickinscn  Jiathis.  Ga.  '      Tiernan 

ri;r=s  Mayne  ToweM,  Ne'-. 

Dc'za  Mills  Tieen 

Drinan  MinshPlI.  <~'fio   Udal! 

Ec!:!;arUt  Mollohan  t'llman 

Edw;.:us.  Ala.      MoorheaU,  Vr.nderJast 

EvBr,s,  CciO.  Calif.  Whitehi-.rs-t 

Pi^h  Mcorhead.  P.i.     Whitlen 

FiShtr  Murphy,  N.Y.      Wilson, 

riaser  ONeill  Chare:;  H.. 

TT-:ry  Pi^ssmsn  Cal:f. 

F. lit  on  Patman  Wyatt 

Getxvs  Podell  Young.  Alaska 

GLiQv.atHr  Pu well.  Ohio        Youtu;.  Oa. 

Or;;y  tiUe.  Tex.  Zion 

Griff.th?  Rancel  Zwach 

Gubsei  RprJLk 


Th°  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  330 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  ei-'ct'-orir-  dr\ice  a  quorum. 

Br  unanimoas  consent,  furtlier  pro- 
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repdiiig'*  under  the  call  wer 

with. 


PrOFOSAL   TO    CONSroEI 
MENTAL  APPROPRI 


SUPPLE- 
ATIClNS  BILL 


t  ic 
t  ) 


01  se 


Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
jKimipsion  to  address  the  1  [oa'^e  for  1 
ir.inutf.  ar.d  to  revise  and  extend  his 
u'lnurk-;  an-.l  include  extrjneoiis  ma- 
tf";  ial. ' 

Mr.    MAHON.    Mr.    Si>ea 
t.iUen  this  time  lo  .slite  to 
thfi.t  I  Hm  ;;oing  t<»  propose 
the   Hou-e  resoUe  it.^lf  in 
miitec  of  the  Whole  House 
of    the   Union  for   c<insidera 
snp"leMicnt;il    appropriation 
bill  totals  $f5.2  biUion.  Most  ( 
are  for  housing,  health.  an< 
item.4  which  were  deferred  ir 
jippropriation  bills  due  to  a 
tliorization. 

The  other  body  i^  supposfd 
thi.s  bill  up  tWs  week.  If  v^e 
tiie  bill  handled  in  th^  H 
w  eek  there  seems  to  be  no 
it  could  pa.s  the  Senate 
encc.  and  be  sent  to  the  Pres 
the  nth  of  October.  So  I 
proceed  with  the  bill  lor  a 
general  debate,  and  probat 
a  little  fui-ther.  not  beyond 
order  that  we  may  make 
on  this  bill.  Tlien  we  could 
sometime  tomorrow  or  the 
Othei-vvise  we  will  probably 
to  send  this  bill  to  the  Whi 
October   11.   the   date   of    tl 
recess. 

That  is  what  I  am  going 
to  do.  There  is  no  hope  t 
finish  the  bill  tonight.  The 
controversial  items  in  it,  on 
do  with  education  and  one 
with  transition  funds  foi 
Ni.xon;  otherwise  the  bill  c 
items  of  ma.ior  controversy. 


yiOi  sibilit\ 
c  2 


w  )uld 


so  II 


fo  low 


PROPOSED  CONSIDERAriON  OF 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROiRIATIONS 
BILL 


hat 


h  us 


le 


(Mr.    CEDERBERG    aske< 
i;iven  pennlssion  to  addrcs.= 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr. 
my  understanding  from  w 
linguished    chairman,     the 
from  Texas,  (Mr.  Mahon^ 
that  we  would  dispose  of  ge 
today,  and  not  vote  on  any 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.   MAHON.    It    would 
that  we  could  go  into  the  r 
bill.  Actually,  what  I  am  tr; 
to  get  this  important  bill  mo 
it  can  be  passed  by  the 
upon  by  Uie  Senate  and  aer 
fercnce  so  tliat  it  can  be 
President  before  the  electio 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  When 
n-.;ui  from  Texas  says  we  w 
reading  of  the  bill,  do  I  unc 
rectly  that  we  will  not  be 
any  amendments;  but  just 
reading  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  v.ould  lik 
the   amendment   .stage.   Th< 
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think  we  must  begin  consideration  oi  tlie 
bUl. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  .situation  Ls  that  we  have  a  very 
complex  bill  iiere.  Some  sections,  of 
couise,  are  not  controversial  at  all,  but 
there  are  some  sectioiis  that  are  ver.\ 
contro\ersial.  First  of  all.  the  elementary 
and  se<ondary  education  package  is  in 
here,  and  iiistoiy  siiows  that  thui  takes 
tt  lung  tin.e  itself. 

I  Irave  s* iiuu.<:  re.serva lions  ;iboul  goinu 
into  Ihi."-  kind  of  le'^islalion  at  this  time 
of  r,iKhi  Piobablv  it  would  have  been 
better  u  we  could  have  gout;  along  witli 
a  rouple  ol  more  hour--  of  iui  tlier  dcbatf- 
on  the  lefovin  bill  whicli  hy,  been  pciui- 
wig  for  .some  H  monihs 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Sp^iikcr,  will  Hie 
{..er.fleinnn  yield? 

Mr.  CLDFRBEKG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
ilenian  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  I  wonder 
•1  we  could  have  a  meeting  of  the  mind^, 
so  iliat  we  could  handle  as  much  of  the 
bill  a-  we  ean  by  7:30.  and  move  that  the 
Committee  rise  at  7:30.  Would  it  be  sat- 
istactoiy  to  do  what  business  we  can  in 
thai  lime? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  I  would  ask  the 
gentk'ti.an  from  Texas  how  much  time 
the  gentleman  is  goiiig  to  ask  for  general 
debate? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  esk  Tor  1  hour 
of  general  debate,  but  1  do  not  antici- 
pate the  wliole  Iwur  would  be  taken. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  would  respectf uily 
say  that  such  a  limitation  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  imndle  the  number  of  re- 
ciuests  that  I  have  for  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
.roni  Te.Kas  desire  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  recjuest  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ihe  gen- 
tleman will  yield  furtlier,  in  view  of  the 
problem  before  the  House,  I  beUeve  tliat 
we  can  go  into  the  consideration  of  tliis 
measure,  but  I  v.  Ul  agree  not  to  proceed 
beyond  general  debate.  Therefore,  we 
would  ant Jclpate  finishing  general  debate 
by  about  7  o'clock. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BELL,  1975 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  tlie  consideration 
of  the  bill  «H.R.  16900)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suik  imanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  continue  not  to  exceed 
1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  CEDERBERG'  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  w  as  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  tlie  gentlcmr.n 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  lo. 

:n  THr  coM^rrrrEE  or  thi.  wholp 

Accoidingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Coimnittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


.^ideraiion  of  the  bill  H.R.   16900,  with 
Mr.  Wnji.HT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
B.v  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  imani- 
moas  con.sent  agreement,  the  gentlemar. 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Mahon  >  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  "Mr.  Cederbero > 
V  lU  be  rccot-iiii^d  lor  30  minutes. 

The  Clrair  ;eccgp.i;ses  the  gcr.tleinnn 
f'o:u  Tcxi'\ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaair.an.  I  :  icU! 
myst!i  such  time  as  I  maj   lequire. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  the  supplemental  ap- 
piop'iation  bill  for  1375  that  is  before 
us  tonight  totals  $8.2  billion,  and  it  is 
comtu.sed  nearly  entirely  of  education, 
iiealth.  and  housing  items  which  tlie 
Membeis  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  at  home  feel  are  very  important 
Items.  These  items  would  have  been  ap- 
pix)priaied  in  the  regular  appropriation 
bills  at  an  earlier  date,  but  they  were  de- 
ferred due  to  a  lack  of  authorization 
wiien  we  passed  the  regular  bills.  The 
authorization  bills  for  the  appropriation 
items  I  refer  to  in  this  bill  have  now  been 
pa.s.sed.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  the 
bill  was  scheduled  for  consideration  this 
week,  and  it  was  for  tliat  reason  tliat  we 
are  undertaking  to  spend  some  time  con- 
.-idering  it  here  this  evening. 

In  fact,  what  could  be  termed  the 
"ordinary"  supplemental  items  compri.se 
only  6  percent  of  the  total  of  the  bill  and 
most  of  this  is  retirement. 

The  major  items  in  the  bill  include  the 
following:  $2,179,625,000  for  the  new 
comniiinity  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram: $1,800,000,000  in  1975  and  $1,900.- 
000.000  in  advance  funding  for  1976  for 
disadvantaged  student  grants— title  I, 
ESEA;  $70,000,000  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion; $593,416,000  for  school  assistance 
in  federally  affected  ai-eas,  impacted  aid; 
$159,609,000  in  1975  and  $70,000,000  in 
advance  1976  funding  for  education  for 
tlie  handicapped;  $63,319,000  in  1975  and 
$63,319,000  for  1976  for  adult  education; 
.S99. 600.000  for  nutrition  for  the  elderly; 
$56,775,000  for  economic  development  as- 
sistance programs;  $73,576,000  for  re- 
tirement funds  for  the  Civil  Service 
Commission;  $285,000,000  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  retirement  fund  for  the 
Postal  Service  Corporation;  $1,000,000 
for  operation  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability;  $398,000  for  transition 
expenses  and  pension  and  allowances  for 
fomier  President  Nixon;  $50,569  661  to 
pay  claims  and  judgments  against  the 
United  States. 

Tlie  bill  contains  a  net  increase  in  new 
budget  authority  in  the  bill  of  $78,061.- 
000.  This  figure  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  increases  of  $253  million  for  the  '•B" 
part  of  the  impacted  school  aid  program 
and  $32  million  for  the  State  grant  pro- 
gram for  handicapped  education  and  by 
various  decreases  throughout  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  this  bill  is 
slightly  above  the  budget,  the  overall 
total  of  appropriation  bills  will  be  imder 
the  budget  by  between  $5  and  .'f!6  billion 
in  new  budget  authority. 

SI.*TU»  OF  RFMAININC  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Ma  action  on  appro- 
priaticm   bills   to  date,    the   House   lias 


Sci'tember 
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lin:-sed  U  of  the  13  regular  appropriation 
bills  and  the  special  energy  research  and 
d';velopment  bill.  Remaining  to  be  con- 
sidered are  military  construction  and 
foreign  assistance,  both  of  which  have 
been  delayed  due  to  a  lack  of  legislative 
authorization.  The  committee  currently 
!3lans  to  report  the  military  constmctlon 
bill  on  Thursday. 
In  addition  the  committee  has  reported 


to  the  House  a  revised  version  of  the 
vetoed  agriculture-environmental  and 
consumer  protection  bill  which  should 
be  considered  this  week. 

The  conference  committee  on  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  is  meet- 
ing today  and  may  conclude  its  work 
then. 

Also  today,  the  Senate  has  before  it  the 
continuing  resolution.  It  wUl  be  essential 


to  go  to  conference  as  qidckly  as  j)osiib;^ 
on  tills  measure,  as  the  current  continu- 
ing resolution  expires  tonight~3t-siiicl- 
night. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  and  under 
leave  to  extend,  I  offer  a  summary  table 
by  chapters  reflecting  the  budget  le- 
quests  and  amoimts  recommended  by  the 
committee  in  the  bill : 


COt'PARATIVt  STATCMCT  OF  NEW  BUDGET    (OBLIGATIODAL)  AUTHORITr  ESTIMATES  AND  Ai\«OU:.TS  HrCOMf/fNDEO  IN  THE  Bill 

SUMMARY 


Chspter 
No. 


I Housinja.id  U.han  Oevsioppent,  Space,  Science,  and  Vetn^nr;  'lew  bu,l£et(abl?«;itional) authority 

II ..     .  laUnr,  and  Health.  Efluc^tion.  and  Welfare: 

l«e«  budget  (okli.?at;onjl)  juthority: 

1975 

1976 ,.   

Total _ 

HI legiilaii.e:  New  budget  (obligation-ilj.iulhonty 

PuDtk  Works:  New  budget  (obljgational)  authority 

•v.... Stite.JBStJce,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary:  Hew  budget  (obtisjt-onDl)aulhoiity 

v.. Transporlatjon;  New  budget  (nbligational)  authority 

VI Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Government:  Hew  bu(lg.»l  (cbligational)  autliu'ily '.. 

VII Claimsindjudgr^ent:  New  budget  (0bli2ati0M.il)3u1hOTitv- 

Total:  'lew  budget  (ubliMtional)  authority: 
1375 

19/6 ..  ;. 

Grand  total:  N«.vtiud;el(obi'£ational)authoiily .  


Budget  estimates    Recommended  in   Bill  compared  v.ith 
MM  estimate'- 


12, 179.  625, 000       $2. 179, 625, 000  . 


'  Authorization  had  not  be»n  provided  (or  this  let'iest  at  tho  tim»  i!  va?  o  >sii!eie'J  by  tlie  comnritfee. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml*.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  is  takir.g  money 
from  the  handicapped  to  use  for  im- 
pacted school  aid? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  committee  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  House  would  not 
tolerate  a  reduction  below  last  year  for 
impacted  aid  and  the  funds  were  added 
lor  the  B  part  of  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram. We  are  hoping  that  this  bill  will  be 
5  ufSciently  moderate  that  it  will  not  en- 
counter a  veto.  No  funds  were  cut  in  the 
education  for  the  handicapped  pro- 
gram: in  fact,  $12.5  million  was  .added 
for  :975  and  $20  million  for  1976. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the, 
gentleman  yield  for  a  short  clarification? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  .\  ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  asked  about  whether  or 
not  funds  for  the  handicapped  had  been 
taken  to  provide  money  for  i.mimcted  aid. 
Tliat  is  not  quite  correct.  The  subcom- 
mittee cut  funds  for  title  I  which  is  for 
the  disadvantaged.  In  the  amei;dment 
vliich  will  be  coming  up  later  whioh  I 
will  offer  I  will  sr^k  to  restore  it.  The 
subcommittee  cut  $85  million  from  the 
disadvantaged  and  added  that  to  the 
amount  which  the  subcommittee  added 
for  impact  aid.  What  my  amendment 
will  seek  to  do  will  be  to  take  $65  million 
out  of  that  money  which  was  taken  from 
title  I  for  the  disadvantaged  and  put 
it  in  impact  aid  and  put  it  back  in  title 
I  and  put  $20  million  into  the  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man we  Increased  the  budget  estimate 
by  about  $12.5  mUlion  in  1975  and  $20 
million  In  1976  for  the  handicapped,  so 
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we  did  not  cut  the  handicapped  educa- 
tion progiam  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
someone  else. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  yield  further 
at  the  moment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Robison>  . 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mi-. 
Chairman,  this  supplemental  appropria- 
lion  bill  carries  a  total  in  new  budget 
authority  of  over  $8.2  billion. 

The  two  included  items  which  I  am 
required  to  speak  to — because  of  their 
controversy— add  up  to  only  $398,000;  in 
the  bill  before  us  and.  clearly,  we  will 
neither  sink  the  economic  .ship-of-state 
by  accepting  that  figtire  in  full,  not- 
steady  it  very  much  by  rejecting  it  even 
in  its  entirety. 

Thus,  the  amount  of  time  I  am  ic- 
quii-ed  to  devote  to  these  two  items — ai^d 
the  amount  of  time  the  committee  will 
no'A-  devote  to  them  tomorrow — Is  in- 
dicative of  one  thing:  The  near  total  ob- 
ves=ion  we  still  have  with  Watergate, 
fnd  with  the  tragic  figure  of  its  ma.'or 
victim.  Richard  Nixon. 

To  summcu-izc.  again,  the  two  author- 
ities :;pon  which  the  subcommitlee's 
ten;  a  five  recommendation  of  $398,000  i*- 
ba.'^ed  are:  The  Former  Presidents  Act 
of  1958 — to  which  I  will  hereafter  refer  as 
"FPA" — and  the  Pre.sidenlial  Transition 
\Qi  of  1963— to  which  I  will  .'■imilarly 
hereafter  refer  as  "PTA." 

Benefits  in  the  form  of  office  space, 
staff  and  equipment,  plus  whate\cr  Con- 
grets  deems  necessary  in  the  wa^•  of 
tiavel  and  commimications  expenses, 
are  extended  to  an  out-going  President 
by  the  PT.A,  who.se  purpose  is  "to  pro- 
mote the  orderly  transfer  of  executive 
ixts< er"  wlien  a  Piesident  has  left  office 
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and  a  new  President  has  taken  over, 
Sucli  a  transition  has  now  taken  place — 
and  the  so-called  transition  period  of  6 
months  during  which  benefits  under  the 
PTA  may  be  extended  for  the  use  of 
Richa'-d  Nixon,  as  an  outgoing  Presi- 
dent, will  expire  on  next  Februarj-  9. 

The  PTA  authorizes  a  maximum  of 
$900,000  in  such  benefits,  on  a  shared 
basis  as  between  an  outgoing  and  an  in- 
coming President.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever. President  Ford  waived  any  part  of 
ills  such  share  and  requested,  instead,  the 
lUll  $450,000  in  benefits  for  Mr.  Nixcn. 

For  reasons  already  touched  upon,  our 
subcommittee  has  reduced  that  request — 
again  on  a  tentative  basis— to  $245,000 
and,  although  I  know  full  well  that  the 
force  of  what  seems  to  be  public  opinion 
is  running  strongly  against  even  tliai 
amount,  I  urge  my  colleagues'  ob.iective 
and  favorable  consideration  of  tliat 
amount. 

A  number  of  questions  occur. 

In  light  of  the  imprecedcnted  manner 
of  Rich.ard  Nixon's  leaving  office,  is  he 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  PTA? 

On  the  strength  of  an  opinion  ren- 
dered by  the  A.ttoniey  General  s  office,  in 
whicli  the  Comptroller  General  concui-s. 
the  r.nsw-?r  would  seem  to  be  'Yes." 

Neveithelc.'^^.-,  some  Members  ar;4uo 
that  it  mast  have  been  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, in  this  regard,  to  extend  such  ben- 
efits only  to  cut -going  Pre.<--i dents  who 
have  served  honorably. 

The  same  argument  can — raid  prob- 
ably will— be  made  a:;  to  benefit,;-;  which 
-mi^ht  be  extended  to  Mr.  Nixon  under 
tlie  I"PA.  to  a  discussion  of  which  I  will 
procr-ed  in  a  moment. 

However,  while  it  seem:-  clear  that,  in 
enacting  both  the  PTA  and  the  FPA. 
ConTress  gave  no  thought  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Presidential  resignation,  par- 
ticulfirly  under  the  thi-eat  of  impeach- 


ment,  it  is  a  fact  that  bol  h  statutes  are 
silent  when  it  comes  to  t  le  question  of 
ehgibility  as  between  good  or  bad  former 
Presidents. 

We  can.  of  course,  inc  irectly  amend 
both  such  acts  by  attempt  ng  to  so  eval- 
uate the  Nixon  Presiden(  y  in  deciding 
how  much,  if  anything,  n  the  way  of 
benefits  thereunder  we  w:  ^h  to  vote  for 
his  use. 

We  can — and  perhaps  w  ;  will — do  just 
that  despite  our  a'.varenes ;  that  there  is 
good  and  bad  in  each  of  u  ,  and  not  just 
in  those  chosen  few  who  se  ve  us  as  Pres- 
idents; plus  enough  that  '.^  as  good  in  the 
Nixon  Pieiidency  to  at  I  asi  weigh  off 
against  some  of  that  w  hi(  li,  in  the  end, 
appeared  evil  enough  in  h  s  record  as  to 
merit,  if  need  be,  his  remo  'al  from  office 
through  the  process  of  im;  eachment. 

We  can.  Mr.  Chairman-  -and  perliaps 
we  will — decide  to  go  tha  ;  route.  From 
the  immediate  political  ]  oint  of  view, 
that  is  the  easiest — and  s£  [est — route  to 
follow. 

But  I,  for  one,  would  I  ope  that,  in- 
stead, we  would  consider  a'  objectively  as 
possible  how  mucli  assists  nee  both  Mr. 
Nixon  and,  indirectly  at  1<  ast,  President 
Ford  need  under  the  aut  lority  of  the 
PTA  between  now  and  F  >biuary  9,  as 
well  as  how  much  a.s.sistar  :e  Mr.  Nixon, 
alone,  may  need  under  the  FPA  between 
next  February  9  anii  Jun  (  30,  the  end 
of  the  present  fi.scal  year. 

What  is  President  Ford'  .stake  in  the 
Nixon  benefits  under  the  P'  A — since  this 
is  a  matter  that  has  been  h  irdly  tpuched 
upon  in  such  public  discu  sions  of  this 
issue  as  there  have  been  to   late? 

Briefly,  a^  I  understand  it,  while  the 
'Nixon  papers"  as  they  m:  iht  be  called 
are  in  the  custody — for  nov  ,  at  least — of 
the  Ford  administration,  i  i  accordance 
with  the  longstanding  his  orical  tradi- 
tion they  are  still  subject  t  >  Mr.  Nixon's 
ownership  and  control.  Pn  sidcnt  Ford's 
access  to  such  of  those  pap  ;rs  as  may  be 
important  in  assuring  con  inuity  of  our 
government  during  this  t  ransition  pe- 
riod thus  depends,  to  a  c  rtain  extent, 
on  the  work  of  certain  individuals — 
Miss  Rose  Mary  Woods,  1  )r  one — who, 
though  carried  on  the  Ford  payroll,  have 
been  detailed  to  the  service  of  Mr.  Nixon 
under  the  authority  of  sec  :ion  4  of  the 
PTA.  Although  I  .seriousl:  doubt  that 
there  is  similar  authority  !o  detail  Mr. 
Nixon's  former  valet  and  r  laid.  or  mili- 
tai-y  drivers,  to  his  service,  to  the  extent 
noted  many,  if  not  most,Jof  the  other 
temporary  details — wheth«  r  still  here  in 
Washington  or  at  San  Cle  lente — would 
seem  to  be  provided  not  ju;  ;  for  Mr.  Nix- 
on's comfort  and  conven  ence,  as  has 
been  alleged,  but  to  serv(  a  valid  na- 
tional purpose  recognized  )y  enactment 
of  the  PTA. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  G  ^O,  whatever 
the  cost  of  such,  proper  "  lonreimburs- 
able  detailees,"  it  is  not  s  ibject  to  the 
monetai-y  limitation — the  $4,50.000  for 
an  outgoing  President — sel  by  the  PTA. 
Nevertheless,  in  considerin  ;  the  original 
request,  our  subcommittee  look  notice  of 
the  substantial  number  of  petails  made 
available  to  the  former  Pr«ident  in  ar- 
riving at  our  recommendanon  of  $245,- 
000 — a  reduction  of  $205, olo  below  the 
request.  I 

Is  that  still  too  much?       I 
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Is  it  an  unreasonable  amoimt? 

Our  colleagues,  Messrs.  Addabbo,  and 
RoYEAL,  say  "Yes,"  and  will  probably  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  reduce  the  recom- 
mendation to  $100,000. 

But  remember,  please,  whatever  the 
final  figure  that — apart  from  the  services 
provided  by  detailees — it  is  all  the  help 
Mr.  Nixon  will  have,  under  existing  au- 
thorities, by  way  of  staff,  travel,  postage 
and  communications  in  winding-up  his 
Presidential  affairs  between  now  and 
next  February  9th. 

If  you  Vvi.sh  to  leave  him  high  end  dry. 
so  to  speak,  that  is  your  pri\ilege;  and.  at 
$100,000  you  would  be  doing  just  about 
that,  since  postage,  alone,  needed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  seme  400.000  ccmmunica- 
tions  ne  has  received  .since  leaving  office 
will  cost  an  estimated  $40,000. 

What  about  comparisons? 

Obviously,  only  one  other  out-going 
President— Lyndon  Johnson — received 
benefits  under  the  PTA. 

Whereas  Mr.  Johnson  had  some  9 
months  to  prepare  for  leaving  the  White 
House,  Mr.  Nixon's  departure  therefrom 
was  as  precipitate  as  it  was  unprece- 
dented. 

Whereas  Mr.  Johnson  drew  upon  the 
services  of  White  House  staff  and  other 
agencies  during  that  9-montii  span — 
receivi)ig  Archives  lia'^ion  services  valued 
at  $244,000 — and  had  most  of  his  records 
sorttd,  crated,  and  shipped  to  Austin, 
Tex.,  before  he  left  office,  the  greater 
sliare  of  that  task  still  confronts  M-. 
Nixon,  or  someone  in  his,  or  the  Nation's 
behalf. 

Nonetheless,  the  sum  of  $375,000  was 
appropriated  for  Mr.  Johnson's  use  under 
authority  of  the  PTA  after  he  left  office; 
and  another  $75,000  was  provided  Hubert 
Humphrey,  as  outgoing  Vice  President, 
under  the  same  authority  and  for  the 
same  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  subcom- 
mittee's recommendation  of  $245,000  is 
both  justified,  and  reasonable,  under  the 
circumstances. 

Now,  briefly,  as  to  the  second  item,  no 
benefits  can  become  available  to  Mr. 
Nixon  under  authority  of  the  FPA  until 
next  Februai-y  9 — or  6  months  after  he 
left  office. 

President  Ford  requested  $400,000  for 
Mr.  Nixon — including  the  maximum 
$96,000  allowable  for  staff  under  the 
FPA,  and  eleven-twelftlis  of  the  former 
President's  annual  pension,  or  $55,000. 

The  subcommittee's  recommendation  is 
$153.000— a  reduction  of  $247,000  below 
the  request,  the  subcommittee  having 
disallowed  in  its  entirety  the  sum  of 
$110,000  that  had  been  included  toward 
constiuction  by  GSA  of  a  vault,  and 
guard  services  for  the  same,  at  a  Federal 
facility  near  San  Clemente.  to  temporar- 
ily house  the  classified  portion  of  the 
Nixon  papers. 

We  deleted  that  item  because,  as  the 
report  indicates,  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee almost  unanimously  .shared  many 
of  the  same  concerns  that  have  been 
elsewhere  expressed  about  the  effect — 
and  justification — of  the  agreement 
dated  September  6,  1974,  as  between  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Arthur  Sampson,  as  Admin- 
istrator of  GSA.  As  the  report  further 
indicates,  the  subcommittee — and  now 
the  full  committee— directs  that  at  least 


the  "sensitive"'  portion  of  the  Nixon  pa- 
pers and  tapes  shall  be  maintained  at 
their  present  locations  here  in  Wa."-h- 
ington  until  the  Special  Prosecutor  and 
the  courts  have  concluded  their  inquiijes 
relative  to  Watergate. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  proper  area 
for  legislative  correction — and  I  am  a 
sponsor  of  one  of  the  several  bills  now 
pending  which  would  make  Presidential, 
and  other  "official"  papers  public,  rather 
than  private,  property. 

Having  said  tliat,  though.  I  would  ar- 
gue that  the  aforementioned  agreement 
between  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Sampson  is 
no:  really  at  is.'^^ue  in  considering,  now, 
h.ow  much  to  allot  the  former  President 
under  tlie  FPA. 

Our  recommendation  of  $153,000  in- 
cludes Mr.  Nixon's  pro  rata  pension,  this 
year,  of  S55.000.  It  therefore  leaves  him 
with  only  $98,000  for  staff,  postage  and 
other  expenses  as  contemplated  by  the 
FPA  for  tne  period  between  next  Febru- 
ary &th  and  the  following  June  30th. 

That,  surely,  is  not  much.  By  compari- 
son, in  fiscal  1972— his  last  full  year  of 
benefits  luider  the  FPA — Lyndon  John- 
son received  in  FPA  benefits  a  total  of 
$2C6  599.  So  I  would  argue  it  is  a  reason- 
able figure,  under  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances, unless  this  body  wishes  to  fur- 
tlier  "punish"  Mr.  Nixon  for  his  alleged 
sins  by  reducing  our  figure  still  further, 
or  even  by  eliminating  all  funds  but  his 
S55  000  pension. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
these  words  from  columnist  'Vermont 
Royster,  on  that  question  of  "punish- 
ment"  of  Richard  Nixon.  As  Royster  re- 
cently wrote: 

The  simple  truth  is  that  Richard  Nixon 
has  been  punished  for  his  transgressions, 
with  a  punishment  no  man  can  feel  who  has 
not  been  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
did  not  merely  lose  an  office.  His  life  has  beer, 
destroyed,  his  place  In  history  sullied,  his  40 
years  of  public  service  smashed.  He  wears 
already  the  stigma  of  the  outcast;  the  shame 
must  haunt  him  forever.  That  he  brought 
It  on  himself  makes  It  no  less  a  punishment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  further  "pun- 
ish '  this  man,  if  we  wish  to  so  bow  in 
the  direction  of  a  certain  segment  of 
public  opinion,  by  our  action  on  these  two 
items. 

I  am  a  realist,  so  I  know  that.  In  the 
end,  that  may  be  what  we  will  decide  to 
do. 

But,  if  that  is  the  result,  in  my  judg- 
ment we  will  not  thus  have  brought 
credit  to  this  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  RoYBAL)  a  memOfer  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  RO'irBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
intention  to  offer  an  amendment  at  the 
proper  time  that  would  increase  the  total 
amount  reconamended  by  the  commit- 
tee by  $198.6  million.  The  largest  por- 
tion of  the  full  amount,  or  $76  million, 
would  be  added  to  title  I.  The  $48  mil- 
lion of  total  restoration  would  go  to  part 
A  to  extend  State  formula  grants.  The 
remaining  $28  million  would  reinstate 
in  part  special  grants  to  lu-ban  and  rural 
schools  serving  highly  concentrated  low 
income  areas. 

The  second  addition  to  be  i?roposed  is 
$5  million  more  than  provided  by  the 
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committee  for  title  II  of  the  Flcmetitary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  as 
amended  in  fiscal  year  1975.  This  pro- 
gi-am  is  designed  to  serve  all  children  In 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  coiintrj'  by  providing  an  essential 
tool  to  every  school  in  the  form  of  a  li- 
brary and  media  center.  It  costs  an  aver- 
age of  $400,000  to  set  up  an  elementary 
school  libraiy  media  center  serving  up 
to  1,000  students.  The  $5  million  we  ask 
be  added,  therefoie.  would  permit  the 
establishment  of  12 '2  libraries  more  than 
would  the  committee  figure.  In  1973,  the 
Congress  appropriated  $100  million  for 
title  II.  The  committee,  however,  rec- 
ommended $90,250  million,  the  same  as 
provided  in  1974.  We  are  requesting 
:$95.250  million  which  is  $5  million  less 
than  appropriated  by  the  Congies.':  in 
1973. 

My  amendment  would  further  provide 
$62.6  million  more  than  the  committee 
recommended  for  Public  Law  874  "B" 
pupil  funding,  thus  bringing  payments 
on  behalf  of  children  whose  parents  live 
or  work  on  Federal  property  up  to  about 
69  percent  of  the  amounts  they  are  en- 
titled to  under  the  authorizing  statute 
as  recently  amended  and  reformed  by 
the  enactment  of  HJl.  69.  The  commit- 
tee amoimt  would  provide  about  58  per- 
cent of  entitlement  under  the  law. 

The  fourth  category  in  which  we  seek 
:;u  increase  over  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation is  in  the  State  grant  program 
serving  the  special  and  costly  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  children. 
The  budget  recommendation  was  for 
$47.5  million  and  the  committee  raised 
this  by  $60  million.  Our  amendment 
would  increase  it  by  $25  million,  bring- 
ing the  total  amount  to  $85  million  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  We  are  also  requesting 
an  increase  of  $30  million  above  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  of  $70  million 
tor  1976,  which  would  bring  the  program 
for  1976  to  the  full  funding  level. 

The  full  amount  requested  in  the 
amendment  is  $198.6  million  above  the 
jMuounts  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee. As  to  the  inflationary  effects  of 
either  the  committee  amounts  or  the 
additions  we  propose  in  our  trillion  dol- 
lar economy,  we  must  take  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  has  stated  that  to 
reduce  the  inflationary  rate  two-tenths 
of  1  percent  would  require  a  reduction  of 
.<6  billion  in  Government  ^^pending.  If 
ve  were  to  reduce  in  its  entirety-  all  of 
the  education  programs  of  HEW  from 
tills  budget,  that  is  what  the  inflationary 
iniijact  of  a  tut  of  that  maf^nitude  would 
entail. 

The  tiuth  cf  the  matter  is  that  one 
would  have  to  use  Q.\e  economic  equiva- 
lent of  an  electron  microscope  to  measure 
tiie  inflationary  impact  of  the  increase 
to  tiii.s  budget  which  I  am  proiwsing. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
the  bipartisan  support  liere  in  the  peo- 
iJles'  House.  It  is  supported  also  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  Na- 
tional School  Board  A-ssociation.  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the 
AFL-CIO.  UAW.  the  American  Library 
A.<.sociation.  American  As.sociation  of 
Srhool  Administrators.  Council  for  Ex- 
ceptional Children,  th--'  Committee  for 


Full  Fimding  of  Educational  Programs, 
the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools, 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
and  the  Association  of  American  Pub- 
lishers. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  'VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  am  very  happy  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  in  offering  this 
amendment  to  the  bill  before  us. 

I  think  he  has  very  correctly  identified 
the  areas  in  education  which  appro- 
priately need  additional  funding  at  this 
time.  Ke  has  correctly  pointed  out  the 
impact  of  inflation  in  eroding  the  sub- 
stance froi;i  our  schools,  and  we  have 
a  vcty  real  responsibility  to  provide  relief 
in  thra  matter. 

Also.  I  think  he  has  correctly  identified 
that  additions  of  this  type  in  the  educa- 
tional program  cannot  be  considered 
inflationary.  They  do  not  consume  scarce 
fuel  or  iteel  or  copper  or  aluminum  or 
food.  It  is  cost-push  pres.sures  on  these 
scarce  commodiiies  which  is  causing  over 
inflation,  and  we  should  look  most  care- 
fully at  appropriations  which  con'^umc 
tlioie  scarce  commodities. 

I  certainly  join  in  support  of  the 
atiierdiucnt,   which    follows: 

HOYB.\V-VeVSV.  •.■     AMtNDMrN  r 

0;i  page  5,  strike  out  the  paragraph  begin- 
ning on  line  17  extending  down  through  line 

II  on  page  6  and  substittite  In  lieu  thereof: 
•For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 

wl.<;e  provided.  Part  A  of  title  I  ($3,743.- 
3()0.0<X)>,  Part  C  of  title  I  ($28,000,000),  title 

III  ($125,000,000),  title  IV,  Parts  B  ($137.- 
330.000)  and  C  ($172,888,000),  title  V,  Parts 
A  and  C  (Si39.425.000),  and  title  VII  of  the 
jbiemeiiliuy  and  Secondary  Education  Acl : 
sections  822  and  823  of  Public  Law  93  380; 
section  417ia)(2)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act;  title  IV  of  the  Civil  RightR 
Act  of  1964  and  title  III- A  ($15,000,000)  oi 
the  Nation.ll  Defen-se  Education  Act  of  1958, 
$4,264,643,000:  P.ovide'f,  That  of  tlie 
amounts  shall  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion on  July  1.  1975,  and  .->Uall  remain  avail- 
able until  June  30,  1976:  tUIe  I,  Part  A  ($1,- 
898.750.000 1  and  title  IV  Part  B  ($137.- 
330.0001.  and  Part  C  ($172,888,000)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  section  417  (a)  (2)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  i»l. 260.000).  For  carry- 
ing out  title  I  of  the  .\ct  oi  September  30. 
ly.W.  as  amended  (20  V  H.C.  cl\.  13).  and 
ilie  Act  ol  Septeml>er  23.  1950.  a.s  amended 
(20  U.^^.C..  i-h.  19).  $65(),016.0t)0.  of  which 
^573416000.  ircUidlusr  $43,000,000  for 
HUioiui's  payable  under  section  6  shull  be  tor 
ll;e  ruaiiitcriaiice  and  operation  of  sctYools 
a'i  »uthr.ri/»»d  by  s.-ilci  title  I  ol  the  Act  ol 
setitnJiiber  30.  IiS-"'0.  as  anieiuled.  and  $20.- 
OOO.'.OO.  which  sl'all  remain  available  until 
expended,  shall  be  lor  providiag  sclioi'l  fa- 
cilities as  authorized  by  said  A.:t  of  Septe:n- 
bcr  23.  1960;  Pioiidtd.  That  none  of  the 
liMid.s  contained  herein  slial!  be  available  t-i 
pav  any  !o<'al  educational  agenrv  in  exi.e.-~.s  oi 
70  per  centum  of  the  amoun's  to  -Ahlch  ^rcn 
jiyeii'  y  v/ould  otUnwls';  bf  ei. titled  pursviaiu 
to  sec;jon  3tb'i  of  title  1:  Prorided  Jur'.'iicr. 
That  tvono  of  the  funds  contained  herein 
shall  be  available-  to  pay  any  local  educa- 
tional atiency  In  e.\cet.-.  ol  HO  per  reniuni  of 
the  aiuouuts.  to  which  .-uch  Agency  wottld 
o'herH'ise  oe  entUlPd  pursunr.l  to  section 
3(,it  ot  .■:;i:d  title  I  if  the  luuuber  of  childreii 


in  average  daily  attendatice  In  schools  of 
that  agency  eligible  tinder  said  section  3(a) 
13  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  children  in  such  schools:  Pro- 
rided further,  That,  with  the  exception  of 
up  to  $1.000,0<X)  for  repairs  for  faciliUes  con- 
structed under  section  10,  none  of  the  ftmds 
contained  herein  for  providing  i;chool  fa- 
cilities shall  be  available  to  pay  for  any 
other  section  of  the  Act  of  September  23. 
:950.  until  payment  has  been  made  of  100 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  payable  under 
section  5  and  subsections  14tai  and  14(bt  : 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  for  carrying  out  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1950.  no  more  than  47.5  per  centum  may 
be  \ised  to  fund  section  5  of  said  Act.  For 
carrying  out,  to  the  e.\tent  not  otherwise 
provided,  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act.  $284,609.0(X);  Provided,  That  of  this 
amount  .jiiOCOOO.noo  for  part  B  shall  become 
available  July  1,  1975.  and  shall  remain 
availaijle  ihrough  June  30,  1976.  For  carrying; 
out.  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided, 
the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,  except  sei- 
tion  309A,  $12o.638,000:  Prorided.  That  of 
this  amount  $63,319,000  shall  become  avail- 
able for  obligation  on  July  1.  1975  and  shall 
carrying  out  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and 
remain  available  through  June  30,  1976.  For 
Secondary    Education    Act.    $95,250,000.' 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia <Mr.  TalcottK 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter 
I  of  this  bill  has  three  provisions.  The 
first  is  important  because  of  the  urgency 
involved. 

Recently  we  passed  the  new  Housing 
Act  tvhich  completely  revises  the  grant 
program  for  the  local  communities.  The 
new  grant  program  goes  into  effect  on 
Taii'iai-v  1.  less  than  100  days  from  to- 
day. We  have  included  $2.129.62.5,000 
which  when  added  to  funds  already  ap- 
propriated equals  the  budget  request  for 
$2.5  billion  for  grants  to  the  communi- 
ties and  for  the  .special  transitional  fund 
i-eqtiired  by  the  Secretary  of  Housini^  and 
Urban  Development. 

Only  last  Friday  the  Secretary  assured 
good  news,  because  the  influx  of  the.*.e 
the  Nation  at  the  Economic  Summit  that 
he  will  have  this  new  grant  program  in 
operation  before  January  1.  That  is 
funds  will  help  boost  the  economy  in  the 
already  distressed  housing  industry. 

Oiu-  committee  has  vei-y  carefully  ex- 
amined the  budget  request  and  we  ha\e 
determined  that  we  cannot  cut  this  re- 
quest without  harming  the  smaller  com- 
munities across  America.  This  is  becausp 
the  statutory  "hold-harmless"  entitle- 
merts  and  the  formula  grants  for  urban 
areas  and  communities  within  SMSA's 
comes  right  off  of  the  top  ot  the  ai)- 
propriation. 

Ttte  first  .^1.8  billion  appropriated  goes 
to  liie  uiban  areas  and  only  what  is  left 
O'er  after  that  can  be  split  arriDrg  the 
.'•nm'.ler  commtinitics.  Thereforf,  the  bii; 
citiei;.  V.  liich  have  long  since  been  re- 
newed, and  in  many  cases  rc-ret>ev.ed, 
will  es'-apc  any  ciiti  v>hich  might  be  mtide 
ill  this  appropriation.  But  the  .-^niailer 
communities,  and  p.-tt ticularly  the  niial 
coinnnutities  which  nia^t  need  the  iiuids. 
w  ill  have  to  bear  the  full  suffering  of  any 
cuts  which  are  made, 

T^e  second  provision  in  chaptei  I  doe.s 
not  appropriate  any  new  funds,  but  it  is 
very  important  to  one  of  the  segments 
of  cur  pr^pulation  hardest  hit  by  infla- 
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lion.  The  elderly,  most  ( f  whom  are 
living  on  fixed  incomes,  have  found 
the:r  buying  power  erodt  :1,  and  their 
.standard  of  living  lowered  by  inflation. 
Or.e  of  the  most  serious  i  roMems  they 
face  is  finding  adequate  he  using  at  rea- 
sonable cost.  We  have  provi  led  authority 
f  Dr  the  Secretary  of  Housi:  ig  and  Urban 
Jjevelopment  to  use  remai  ling  balances 
to  continue  section  202  h(  using  for  the 
flderly  or  handicapped.  We  estimate 
that  this  will  make  nearl  $115,000,000 
available  for  loans  in  tlie  current  fiscal 
year  under  the  revised  se^  tion  202  pro- 
tram. 

Section  202  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
ffTective  housing  prograr  s  ever  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress.  :  t  is  aimed  at 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped,  an  1  it  has  done 
remarkably  well  in  meet  ig  that  goal. 
Unlike  many  discontinued  housing  pro- 
grams, section  202  has  bee  ii  remarkably 
free  of  scandal  and  default  It  is  our  most 
appreciated  Federal  housii  g  program 
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This  program,  which 
loans  to  nonprofit  organiz 
construction  of  housing  f«  r  the  elderly, 
has  been  revised  to  meen  current  eco- 
nomic pressures.  The  old  1-percent  rate 
on  loans  is  gone,  and  thelnew  rate  will 
be  based  on  the  current  Treasury  bor- 
rowing rate  plus  the  admir^strative  costs. 
Through  the  years  this  pri 
a  first  class  investment  of 
Our  Nation  must  meet  i 
the  elderly  to  provide  thi 
safe  housing,  and  this  pn 
the  best  means  of  meeti 
tion. 

The  final  provision  in 
not  make  any  new  a; 
merely  allows  the  N; 
Foimdation  to  transfer 
in  already  appropriated  t 
tional  Aeronautics  and 
tration  and  the  Departn 
and  Urban  Development, 
is  necessary  for  developi 
stration  projects  of  sola 
cooling  systems,  and  for  tie  preparation 
of  comprehensive  plans  au  horized  by  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Coolir  j  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1974. 

Many  of  those  who  part  :ipated  in  the 
economic  summit  pointed  out  that  the 
energy  crisis  the  Nation  is  facing  has 
had  a  major  effect  on  c\  rrent  double- 
digit  inflation.  Until  we  a  -e  truly  inde- 
pendent of  energy  import ;  to  meet  our 
own  domestic  needs  we  w ill  face  the  pros- 
pect of  inflationary  pr  ssures 
brought  on  by  price  change  s  fhSCTe  at  the 
wiiims  of  foreign  export(  rs.  When  we 
successfully  harness  sola  • 
United  States  \\:\\  have 
step  toward  the  era  of  en^^gy 
ence. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  title  I, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chair  nan.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  chairman  o  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Treasury.  Post  O  See.  and  Gen- 
eral GoA'ernment.  the  ge 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairjfian, 
make  some  comment  on 
the  very  controversial  Pre 
sition  items  that  are  conta:  -led  in  the  bill 
It  happened  that  the  SLf^t-oniinittee  of 
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wliich  I  am  chairman  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  this  matter. 

I  want  the  Hoase  to  know  that  I  am 
eternally  grateful  to  every  member  of 
that  subcommittee  for  the  fact  that  they 
all  attended  all  .sessions,  and  they  all 
participated  in  the  very  detailed  hear- 
ijigs.  I  am  immensely  proud  of  the  rec- 
ord we  made  on  this  subject.  That  record 
is  in  the  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  that  any 
Member  who  really  wants  to  hear  the 
whole  story  of  the  PTA  and  the  FPA 
items  in  this  bill,  I  am  sure,  can  find  all 
the  pertinent  information  he  wants  in 
our  hearings  and  in  the  report  on  this 
bill,  'fhis  was  made  possible  because  of 
the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  I  enjoyed 
from  all  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  especially  from  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Robisoni,  who  addres.sed  the 
House  a  few  moments  ago. 

I  v.ant  to  express  my  appreciation  pub- 
licly to  all  of  them  for  working  so  faith- 
fully and  so  well,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  very  bitter  and  controversial  mat- 
ter involved.  It  is  one  that  is  highly  emo- 
tional. It  is  connected  with  a  public  opin- 
ion angle  that  could  mean  some  penalties 
to  be  invoked  on  some  of  the  members  in 
the  election  that  is  to  come  up  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  controversy  was 
not  one  of  our  making.  I  think  we  have 
dealt  with  it  in  the  fairest  and  most  ob- 
jective way  possible.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  sacrifices  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  cooperation  I  was  able  to  receive 
from  my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  present  this  matter 
here  today  in  this  form — and  this  is  a 
credit.  I  think,  to  the  House — and  makes 
it  possible  for  the  House  to  work  its  will 
on  this  matter. 

We  think  we  have  complied  with  the 
mandate  of  the  two  acts  of  Congress  im- 
der  which  tliese  items  are  presented. 

I  think  one  of  the  proudest  things  that 
has  happened  to  the  country  during  all 
the  years  I  have  been  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  has  been  the  treatment 
we  have  given  in  the  matter  of  Presiden- 
tial ti-ansition.  Presidential  libraries,  and 
national  archives  for  the  preservation  of 
the  historic  and  priceless  records  of  our 
many  Presidents.  I  think  that  anybody 
who  has  ever  visited  a  Presidential  li- 
brary or  who  has  ever  had  occasion  to 
search  its  records  and  the  files  of  former 
Presidents  will  say  that  this  has  been  a 
wonderful  and  fine  investment  in  the 
public  well  are,  and  that  the  Congress 
was  ver»'  wise  and  very  farsighted  when 
it  passed  the  laws  that  made  this  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  very  fact 
that  the  President  we  are  now  discussing 
in  a  matter  of  such  controversy  will  make 
the  papers  that  he  leaves  behind  prob- 
ably more  important,  more  valuable,  and 
more  to  be  sought  after  than  those  of 
some  other  Presidents. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  here  really 
basically  dealing  with  not  a  matter  in- 
volving the  man,  but  a  matter  that  in- 
volves a  public  equity  in  a  period  of  his- 
tory. It  was  estimated  that  there  are 


about  42  million  pages  of  material  to  be 
treated  if  this  matter  is  to  be  properly 
dealt  with.  There  is  no  way  that  the  true 
value  of  these  documents  can  be  pre- 
served for  posterity  unless  we  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  man  who  created 
them. 

There  are  a  nvmiber  of  other  items 
tliat  are  being  legislated  on  in  this  sup- 
plemental bill,  and  all  of  these  things 
will  be  answered  in  due  time,  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  best  way  to  make  sure  that 
all  of  this  works  in  a  way  that  all  of 
my  colleasues  in  the  House  would  pre- 
fer would  be  to  approve  what  the  com- 
mittee has  suggested  here  today.  I  think 
that  this  will  be  the  fairest  answer  w  ith 
which  to  live,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
one  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
can  live  with.  It  is  one  that  I  believe  will 
take  care  of  the  public  equity  and  need 
in  a  very  diflRcult  situation. 

I  have  no  election  problems  m.yself, 
and  if  I  could  I  would  shoulder  all  of  the 
burden  and  penalty  of  this  controversy 
that  must  be  borne  by  any  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  would  do  so  gladly  because 
I  think  that  this  is  a  correct  and  equita- 
ble way  for  the  American  people  to  deal 
with  these  items.  To  do  otherwi.se,  I 
thiiik,  would  be  to  make  a  serious  mis- 
take, and  one  that  might  hiuniliate  us, 
and  our  remembrances  in  the  future,  if 
we  were  to  fail  to  understand  and  see 
what  is  involved  here. 

I  think,  too,  that  the  recent  publicity 
throughout  the  country  resulting  from 
the  public  hearings  of  the  committees  in 
tiie  House  and  Senate  has  straightened 
out  a  lot  of  these  issues  in  the  minds  of 
the  public.  I  think  my  colleagues  can 
take  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the 
whole  Nation  has  highly  appreciated 
wnat  we  are  doing  in  dealing  with  an 
individual  so  that  they  will  better  react 
to  our  actions  if  we  do  what  is  suggested 
here. 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  on  his  re- 
marks concerning  this  very  controversial 
matter. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  agree  on 
wiiat  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  and  I  urge 
that  they  adopt  the  course  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  might  be 
helpful  to  Members  of  the  Congress  as 
well  as  to  the  general  public,  to  include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the  language 
contained  in  the  committee's  report 
which  summarizes  the  basis  of  the  com- 
inittees  recommendation  to  the  House 
on  this  highly  emotional  and  controver- 
si.il  matter: 

Genlral  Services  Administration 
e.xpenses,  presidential  transition 
The  Committee  recommer.ds  an  appropria- 
tion of  $245,000.  a  reduction  of  $205,000  below 
the  request.  These  funds  were  requested 
under  authority  of  the  Presidential  Transi- 
tion Act  of  1963   (3  U.S.C.  102  note.) 

The  funds  under  the  Presidential  TVansl- 
tion  Act  of  1963  were  requested  for  an  11- 
month  period  rather  ihan  the  6-month 
period  speci.led  in  the  Art.  The  Committee 
pro-rated  this  request  and  limited  the  avail- 
ability of  the  fvmds  to  six  months  (to  remain 
available  until  February  9.  1975),  and  al- 
lowed six-elevenths  of  the  amount  requested. 
The  Committee  took  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  the  Presidential  Transition  Act  of  1963 
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H'-.thorizes  the  detail  (for  not  e\ceed  six 
n>onths)  of  personnel  from  any  agency  of 
government  to  a  former  President,  with  or 
without  relmbuisemeut  to  such  pgency.  The 
Cifmmittee  was  iiaormed  that  twenty-one 
•;cisr>ns  are  now  on  detail  to  former  President 
Nixon  and  that  no  an'angt-menis  have  been 
iiareed  upon  concerning  ieimbur.;ement  to 
rle  delalii'ig  agencies.  While  the  Coinmitteo 
is  not  aware  of  the  length  of  ihese  details, 
ii  is  understood  that  the  total  annual  .«al- 
I'lifs  of  these  per.sons  is  in  excess  of  $440,000. 

The  Committee  understands  that  the  fol- 
ivving  agencies  have  detailed  to  former 
Prei^ident  Nixon  the  numbers  of  personnel 
indicated:  White  House  Office — V<:  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — 5;  Department  of  tlie  In- 
terior— 2;  General  Services  Aciniinisira- 
tion — 1. 

Funds  appropriated  to  this  a'-'^ount  will 
not  be  available  to  the  former  Pre.sideJit  for 
his  personal  use.  These  funds  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  General  Services  Ac  a'.iniPtrallon 
and  that  organization  -vill  provide  servlco^. 
Kud  facilities  to  the  former  Presidfiit  for  the 
pui-pose  of  winding  down  the  afin:.-s  of  his 
office. 

The  principal  items  authori:'ed  by  the 
Presidential  Tiansition  .^ct  of  19*^1  to  be 
made  available  to  a  former  President  by  tlie 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration are  listed  below: 

( 1 )  Suitable  office  .>;pace,  appropriately 
equipped  and  f  urni.shed; 

(2)  Compensation  o:  me  ubor-  cf  ofTce 
staff; 

(3)  Payment  of  expenses  for  tirociirement 
of  services  of  experts  and  coiisallai'*^-: 

(4)  Payment  of  travel  expenses  and  ;iiib- 
sistence  allowances; 

(5)  Payment  of  communicati'riis,  postage, 
printing  and  binding  cxpeiLses 

The  Committee  was  informed  Uv  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  lliai  all  funds 
obligated  tinder  this  appropriation  v  ould  be 
reviewed  by  a  GSA  certifying  officer  to  In- 
sure that  such  expendltiu-es  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  and  such  e  rpenditures 
would  again  be  reviewed  by  the  Adniinistra- 
lor  of  General  Services  hime.slf.  AU  expenses 
v.ill  be  subject  to  further  review  by  tiio  Gen- 
eral Accoiuiting  Office  and  r.  detailed  ac- 
counting of  all  obligations  will  be  reported 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

These  funds  will  be  used  in  sorUn<;  out  the 
former  President's  papers,  and  handling  the 
correspondence  and  other  communications 
following  him  from  the  White  House.  The 
papers  of  the  former  Prasident  nuust  be 
.screened  for  confidentiality  and  Hiiio'ial  se- 
curity, classified,  cataloged,  and  decisions 
made  concerning  historical  value.  Tlie  Com- 
mittee was  Informed  that  approximately 
forty-two  million  pages  of  such  material  must 
be  processed.  In  addition.  tiie.Committee  was 
also  informed  that  over  350.000  le iters  are 
awaiting  response. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  this  appro- 
priation is  on  a  one-time  basis  and  the  funds 
available  under  this  appropriatiun  are  avail- 
able for  a  period  of  only  six  months  follow- 
ing the  ei:d  of  a  President's  term  oi  office. 

ALLOWANCES   AND   OFFICE   Si  \f  K   FOR   F^R^rER 
PRESIDENTS 

The  Committee  recommends  r.n  appropri- 
a-ion  of  $153,000,  a  reduction  of  5.247.000  be- 
low tiie  request. 

These  fluids  were  requested  uiider  ilie  au- 
■uiurity  of  the  Former  Presidents  Act  ^'f  1958 
as  amended  (3  U.S.C.  102) . 

This  appropriation  provides  .$55,000  for  the 
pen.sion  for  former  Pre.sldent  Nixon  for  the 
I'cinanilng  11  months  of  this  fiscal  year.  Thts 
amount  will  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Treasury  who  is  responsible  for  making 
payments  under  the  law. 

The  Committee  disallowed  in  its  entirety 
t!ie  $110,000  reciucsted  for  coiutruction  of  a 


vault  and  related  security.  The  Coinmittee 
felt  tliat  the  circumstances  surrounding  tlie 
papers  and  tapes  have  not  at  this  time  been 
clarified  sufficiently  to  determine  what  should 
be  done  by  way  of  providing  permanent  stor- 
age and  security.  When  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor and  the  courts  have  concluded  their  re- 
quirements for  and  interest  in  the  tapes  and 
papers  of  former  President  Ni.xon.  the  CVm- 
gre-ss  could  at  that  time  determine  rhe  ques- 
tion of  storaf.e  and  security.  The  Committee 
feels  that  the  papers  and  tapes  should  be 
niainlained  at  their  pi-esent  locations  witii 
oiich  security  as  may  be  appropriate  until 
the  Special  Prosecutor  and  ilie  courts  have 
concluded  their  inquiries. 

Tlie  Cor.imiiiee  was  i;s.5urfd  thst  none  of 
the  lunds  appropriated  under  this  aei  would 
be  uted  to  pay  for  legal  represeiitEition  in  any 
legal  proceedings  in  which  the  former  Pies- 
ident  may  be  involved. 

The  funds  provided  und?r  this  authority 
will  become  availpble  under  the  F.jrnier 
Presidents  Act  of  1958  six  months  alter  the 
President  left  office  on  August  9.  1974,  and 
vill  remain  avi-ilible  until  June  30.  197.'v  — 
|H.  Report  No.  1378.  September  2.'^,  19741 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minute.'^  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
ioi-nia  I  Mr.  Vevseyi. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gcntlei:ian  from  Illinois  for  yieSding 
to  me.  I  take  this  time  to  engage  in  a 
brief  colloquv  with  the  distinguished 
chairinati  cl  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penns.vlvania  <Mr.  Floods, 
relating  to  language  in  ihe  report  on 
I'.ige  11  where  it  refers  to  funds  in  title 
I.  ESEA,  included  for  evaluation  and 
speiial  studies  required  by  the  new  law. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood",  will  recall 
tiiat  one  portion  of  the  new  law  added 
by  an  amendment  which  I  proposed,  in- 
cluded a  set-aside  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  title  I  funds  for  evaluation 
purpoi>es.  I  want  to  make  that  matter 
entirely,  clear,  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  in  this  language  to 
set  aside  funds  within  this  appropria- 
tion for  the  evaluation  required  in  sec- 
tion 151  and  other  sections  of  Public 
Law  93-380. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  what  the  gentleman 
says  is  true.  We  thought  the  language 
that  was  inserted  in  the  report  would 
make  that  clear,  but  if  the  gentleman  out 
of  an  overabundance  of  caution  wants 
that  to  be  clarified,  let  me  say  that  that 
is  the  intention;  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  have  the 
evaluation  studies. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  for  that  clanficfltion. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  very 
quickly  direct  attention  to  two  very  sig- 
nif  cant  and  commendable  points  in  this 
bill  v.iLh  respect  to  education,  the  com- 
mittee has  forward-funded  the  educa- 
tional funding  for  next  year.  I  am  sure 
this  will  bring  relief  and  much  rejoicing 
on  tlie  part  pf  every  local  educational 
agency  in  the  public  schools  in  the 
United  States.  These  institutions  have 
labored  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  past 
in  trying  to  outguess  us  in  the  Congress 
to  determine  what  their  appropriations 
would  in  fact  be  as  the  year  wore  on 
without  an  appropriation  offer.  We  did 
not  get  an  appropriation  for  education 
Into  law  until  midyear  or  later.  This 


vill  make  it  possible  for  schools  to  use 
the  money  more  effectively  and  more 
rationallj'. 

Arid  then  last.  I  would  like  to  commend 
tiie  subcommittee  for  including  S11.6 
million  additional  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  very  important  program 
in  my  portion  of  the  country  where  the 
numbers  of  Spanish  sijeaking  run  high. 
I  iiave  been  involved  in  bilingual  educa- 
tion since  its  inception.  I  think  it  is  a 
magnificent  program  with  fine  results.  I 
appreciate  very  n'luch  the  committee 
funding  it  in  that  additional  way. 

Mr.  MICHFL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yiekl 
L'  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  3owa 
I  Mr.  Gross  > . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  I  tf  ke  this 
cinie  to  ask  the  c!iairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriaiions  about  the  item 
on  page  3  under  the  title  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  tiie  transfer  of 
St  million  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Act  of  1974.  Wliere  did  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  get  $5  million 
that  could  be  grabbed  and  put  into  an- 
other program? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  t'le  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
e.-^.i-ly  in  the  year  the  gentleman  will  re- 
member v.e  passed  a  special  Energy  Ap- 
propriation bill.  We  put  together  the  en- 
ergy items  that  were  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  put  them 
in  a  single  bill.  The  total  was  in  excess 
of  $2  billion.  This  provides  that  $5  mil- 
lion from  those  funds,  which  we  pro- 
vided in  the  earlier  appropriation  bill, 
may  be  utilized  for  solar  energy'  demon- 
strations that  are  authorized  by  the  So- 
lar Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974. 

As  the  gentleman  ki:ows,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland), 
is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mending this  item. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Before  my  time  rm\s 
out.  what  did  the  committee  do — just 
overstuff  by  $5  million  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  all  research  money, 
and  this  makes  it  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  new  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference what  the  puriJose.  What  did  the 
committee  do — i::ve  them  55  million  too 
mucli? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Evidently  they  did,  if  the 
gentleman  can  justify  reathing  in  and 
giving  $5  million  awa.v . 

Mr.  ^L\HON.  The  purpose  of  thesp 
funds  is  to  tieveicp  solar  and  other  forms 
of  encigy.  The  language  in  the  bill  en- 
ables ii;nds  to  be  uiilized  as  authorized 
by  nc'.v  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference:  tlie  committee  gave  them  S5 
million.  Obviously  they  gave  tliem  $5 
million  more  than  they  needed  because 
the  gentleman  is  reaching  in  now  taking 
So  million  away. 

Mr.  IVIAHON.  It  is  a  matter  of  prior- 
ities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  transfer  is  not  au- 
thori/^ed:  is  it? 
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Mr.  ROD3H.  Mr.  Cha 
gentLcnian  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to 
irom  Indiana. 

Mr.  EOUSH    I  tliank 
fur  yielding. 

The     Solar 


the  gentleman 
and     Cooling 


Heatin? 

liemon.stration  Act  of  l674  speciflcally 
authori::es  the  use  of  $5  i  liilion  by  HUD 
and  $5  million  by  riASA  fjr  .<50lar  de»non 
.stration  purposes.  This  1 
implements  that  partici 
that  law.  We  are  not  prov 
fuiid.s;  we  are  providing 
of  $5  million  to  NASA  an( 
$50   million   provided   e 


energy  research.  This  \\i  1  facililaie  the 


mobt  efficient  usa^e  of  a 
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nnan,  will  the 
tlie  gentleman 


rfeuage  merely 
Iftr  .section  of 
dinsadditionnl 
or  the  tran.^ler 
HUD  from  ihc 
riier   for   solar 


think  I  am  a  realist  and  beinj  a  realist 
I  recognize  if  this  bill  goes  $2  billion  or 
$3  billicn  above  the  budget  this  year  it 
\^ill  not  get  a  Presidential  signature,  and 
I  think  it  i^  more  important  to  get  real 
dollars  out  for  local  school  districts  than 
for  lis  to  pass  a  bill  which  we  might  pre- 
fer but  which  will  not  .see  the  light  of 
d.-'y. 

Mr.  MICKEY.  T/r.  Chiiirji&n.  I  j-icld 
my.'-eir  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  remprks  of  the  gentltnian  from 
lew  York  iMr.  RoniFON)  at  the  be- 
•;inijirg  of  ihis  debate  hr.vinfr  to  do  with 
th?  .$398,000  of  n:o;-,ey  invol-.od  in  the 
t!-ansition  of  the  fcmicT  Fre.Idcnt  and 


='en- 


irman,  I  yield 
New  York  (Ms. 


Mr.  GROSS.  That  ni  ly  be,  but  ob 
viouily  they  hr.ve  55  mil  ion  r.iore  than 
they  needed,  or  tiie  ge  itiem:in  would 
not  reach  in  and  take  it  a  lay  from  Uiem. 

I'he  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  f  nic  of  the 
tleman  hat;  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Ch; 
to  the  gentlewoman  from 
lIoLTZMAN*  for  a  qutstion 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  apt  leciare  the  dis 
tingruishcd  chairman's  coi  riesy.  I  \,ioh  to 
ask  him  at  this  time  wh  iLher  there  arc 
any  funds  in  this  supp!(  me'.itnl  appro 
priation  bill  dealing  witii  or  for  the  use 
of  the  CIA. 

Mr.  MAKCN.  There  ale  no  fuuds  in 
this    bill    for    tiic    Centj^i    laLelligetuc 
Agency.  Tho:e  f\iads  are 
legislation. 

Ms.  HOLTZRTAN.  I  tl, 
m^n. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Ch^rman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gcntlcina  i  from  Wiscou 
sin  (Mr.  Oe:;v\  a  iVieml 
mittee. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Cha: 
that  I  will  take  the  3  min 
to  outline  very  biiefiy  the 
amendment  I  will  offer 


ailable  funds.       tl.e    rclptioishiu    of    thr.t    very    small 


man.  I  doubt 
tcs.  1  just  want 
contents  of  the 
morrow.  The 
gentleman  fro;n  Cr.hfornfc.  'Mr.  Roybad 
has  already  outlined  i  n  amendment 
which  he  v.ill  cffe/  v,hi.:h  is  similar  to 
mine,  with  a  couple  of  e.xi  jptif^is. 

Let  me  juit  explain  wh  st  the  commit- 
tee did.  The  committee  i  ecided  to  rai<;e 
Impact  B  funding  to  ty  ?  time  of  $153 


n  part  b\  tak- 
5Udget. 
two  very  sim- 


million.  Thpv  financed  it 
in.s;  $85  miihon  out  of  the 
My  amendment  will  di 
pie  things.  I;,  will  take  S8  >  million  of  the 
increase  for  Impact  B  ai  d  put  $65  mil- 
lion of  thai  rigiit  br.ck  ii^o  title  I  arrain 
v.here  it  came  fro.n  in 
title  I.  for  disadvanta^pc 
tion  we  will  r.dd  $20  miHi  m  in  Ihi.^  fiscal 
year  for  State  grant  pro  rrnms  for  cdu- 
catiuR  handicapped  kid  and  in  fiscal 
year  1D7G  we  will  add  ai  additiuiuM  $30 
million  for  handicapped  i  ids. 


The  difiercuce  bcf.vec  i 
Re;,  '.y.il  a:n.?ndnient  i,s  th 


th'j  fiscal  1975  budget.  I  e  docs  not.  He 


will  add,  as  I  understand 
above  the  corr.iniitee  leve 
I  reduce  it  somewhat  anc 
tion  of  the  money  back  t 


taged  and  handicapped  cl  ildrcn. 


I  would  say  I  would 
\\'ith  the  gentleman  from 
RoYBAi )  and  those  who 


amendment   at   any  oth  r   time,   but  I 


airied  in  other 
uik  the  chair- 


of  the  corn- 


he  first  place, 
kid".  In  addi- 


this  and  the 
t  I  stay  within 


it.  more  money 

for  impact  aic'.. 

give  that  por- 

the  disadvan- 


perhaps  agree 
raliforriia  (Mr. 
ire  offering  his 


amoiiut  to  the  totol  $B  bUlion  or  more  we 
a'e  rGi-u.idcring  here  in  a  surp'cmc!ntr.l 
appropriation  bill.  It  is  rather  ridiculous 
to  be  m;iki.:,g  any  comment.'--  her^  becau  .a 
they  vill  get  so  little  publicity  in  toincr- 
rov  s  rev.spppirs.  I  r-in  reminded  earlier 
in  the  year  that  when  we  had  $32  billion 
in  the  HEW  appropriation  hill  on  the 
Vn:^v  hcr.\  theio  was  not  c;.o  line  in  tl;c^ 
Washington  Pest  the  fcUowinc;  ruorning 
abo'.:t  the  expenditure  of  S32  billion, 
but  the  second  day  there  was  a  story  with 
respect  to  the  abortion  nmendmeut  an^! 
busing  and  nothing  about  money.  So  it  i". 
a  liii'.e  bit  c'iscourc^ing  when  one  really 
goes  to  il.e  heart  of  v.  hat  we  are  talking 
about,  the  $8  billion  v,hrn  wo  know  lull 
well  the  geneiTl  An:cricJ?n  public  will  jeL 
nothing  by  way  of  publicity  other  tJian 
v\iiut  tiicj'  read  in  the  CoNcnEs6iD?;''.L 
liicor.D. 

I  would  like  to  addiosG  myself  to  a  few 
ot  those  item';  that  do  have  something 
to  do  with  Cihcr  than  the  tran.^ition 
money  and  a  few  other  extraneous  issues. 

Vve  have  mone^  for  health  rurpose.s 
and  provisio'i.'?,  student  loan;,  and  we 
added  $J  million  in  tiiat  iti^m  and  in  nurs- 
ing student  loans  we  added  $3  million. 
cfT.-et  with  $3  million  reductions  in  two 
items,  so  that  we  held  pretty  well  to  our 
bur.set  level  r.\  tiie  heauh  services  area. 

'ihc  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Vei^.=!ey)  in  his  remarii.-  a  few  moments 
ago  made  mention  of  the  forv^ard  fund- 
ing provided  for  iii  this  bill,  and  the  other 
day  in  a  coiloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross',  who  is  f.Iarmed 
at  the  size  and  magnitude  of  this  supple- 
mrnr.al.  I  made  the  point  that  we  were  in 
this  supplemental  funding  all  of  the  it?n\s 
in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  that  were  not  authorized  by 
law  until  the  President  signed  the  nf:W 
law.  and  the  new  law  did  provide,  a.';  did 
the  budget,  for  not  only  appropriations 
for  this  coming  year  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  field  but  also  a 
.vear  advanced  fujiding.  I  think  that  Is 
good. 

There  .ire  .some  who  have  advanced  the 
argiunent  that  maybe  to  make  their 
budget  picture  look  better  this  year  we 
ouglit  to  defer  that  item  and  go  through 
the  traces  again  next  year,  but  that  would 
be  false  economy.  My  own  jiersonal  feel- 
ing would  be  if  we  had  our  "druthers"  we 
ought  to  be  voting  out  on  education  bills 
SCI  arately  earlier  in  the  year,  apart  from 
the  health  and  welfare  and  other  activi- 
ties, so  the  ediKatlon  community  would 
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know  how  much  money  they  are  going  to 
have  further  in  advance  of  the  fall  ses- 
sion just  beginning. 

Tills  supplemental  now  does  proviu? 
for  funding  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
plus  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  have  a  prob- 
lem p€:5L^nally  with  the  additional 
amount  of  mcne^-  v/e  put  in  horc  for  im- 
pacted aid,  because  my  personal  fcel'njj.'-, 
'rtould  be  againfit  £..ddiiig  any  money  for 
impacted  aid  and  if  there  were  any  in- 
tieases  maybe  deserving,  it  would  be  iji 
tiic  arer>  of  title  I. 

I  wo'ild  have  honed,  'or  exrmF>.  that 
v.iih  t^-e  nvw  legislation  we  wculd  have 
liad  a  t;  insition  kind  of  fieure  phas- 
ing cut  il\^.  irui-.aoLed  aid  and  tiien  tak- 
iijj.;  up  -A here  iha  new  legislation  goes 
! -i;  but  iliat  v.as  not  tiie  case. 

I  tlank  the  subcommittee,  supported 
by  the  f u  1  committee,  was  ju-t  bdng 
ve:y  practical,  knov.'ins'  of  the  many 
^I-:mcc>rs  in  th's  House  who  themselves 
ha-.'c  itrpacted  aid  districts  and  func's 
coiv.'ns  to  tiKJr  districts,  who  v»-ould  roll 
up  on  the  floor  hei-e  if  we  held  to  tliac 
bud  ^;t  fijnire:  so  notwith.=;tanding  thei  • 
being  srveval  himdred  millions  of  dollars 
over  Ihc  bud.-^et,  I  think  it  is  ju<:tifiab).^ 
i-1  v;cv.-  of  the  practical  situation  that 
c jnCrcn^s  u-. 

J.  mljiht  say,  too,  that  when  we  eel  f  j 
thiv  ari»i  of  education.  let  us  not  forget 
what  t'i.e  States  and  local  communiiirs 
fl'e  d-ii.g  by  way  of  general  rt^venue 
."iianiig  junds  Ihat  have  gone  out  to  llie 

I  checked  just,  recently  and  in  th?  fir^t 
year  and  a  half  State  and  l'x;al  com- 
munities l.avo  obligated  S687  m.ilhon 
from  their  general  revenue-sharing 
funds  in  t'le  fitld  of  education  and  this 
oi'pht  to  0?  trken  into  account. 

Somj  liav  expressed  .^om.e  concern 
ov»r  th-^  (e^fl  of  bihn'ual  education  ci" 
$70  mi'licu:  but  do  not  be  too  distressed 
about  t*-.at  figure  of  ?70  million  as  being 
too  low.  I  ha'  e  r-.ade  the  point  time  and 
ii;i  e  again  when  the  regular  bill  was  c:i 
Uie  floor  of  the  House,  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  other  programs  rll  written 
throueliout  this  hill  that  have  to  do  in 
some  form  with  bilingual  education 

T'le  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  ti^e 
gen'lcman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  will 
yield  my.seir  whatever  balance  of  time  I 
li&ve. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  .rsntloman  frcm 
Il!inu;.i  h."-?  4  additional  minutes  rrr-iaii;- 
Ing. 

Mr.  ATICifEL.  Mr.  Chairinm.  I  v^m 
iiold  myself  tiiat  am.ount  of  time. 

i.Ir.  Chaiunan.  as  I  recall,  we  have  as 
ot  last  year  in  the  diiicrent  items  ai  'is 
bill  .some  .SIOS  million  or  $109  mtii;rn 
huvxng  to  do  with  bilingual  education,  so 
I  am  not  too  concerned  about  the  fact  in 

is  particulr.r  bill  under  that  title  it 
only  shows  an  item  of  $70  mUlion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  via  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yisld  to  the  gentlsman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Histoiv  tel's  us  thr.t  in 
the  years  gone  by  in  this  country  when 
it  v>as  open  for  develoiiment,  the  im- 
migrants came  to  this  country,  rolled  up 
their  .sleeves  and  went  out  and  developed 
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this  coimtry,  or  at  least  contributed  vei-y 
largely  and  substantially  to  it.  I  do  not 
suppose  there  was  one  single  dime  ap- 
propriated by  the  Federal  Government 
OP.  bilingual  programs,  yet  they  learned 
to  speak  English. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  I  know  exactly 
niiat  the  gentleman  is  talking  about.  I 
came  from  a  family  in  which  both  Ger- 
man and  French  were  spoken;  one  of 
my  parents  having  come  to  this  country 
from  the  old  country  and  making  the 
point  time  and  time  again  that  if  he 
wanted  to  be  an  American,  he  would 
have  to  learn  English,  the  language  that 
was  accepted  in  this  country. 

We  have  had  a  spirited  argument  in 
the  committee,  particularly  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  tMr.  Conte' 
inquiring  as  to  why  if  bilingual  educa- 
tion has  to  be  taught,  why  do  we  not 
treat  the  Italians  the  same  and  the  Mex- 
icans and  the  Spanish.  Now  we  have 
courii  decisions  having  to  do  with  those 
of  Chinese  ancestry. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  good 
point,  but  we  are  just  at  that  stae,e  in 
this  country-  where  we  look  at  tlie  figures 
and  many  of  those  find  themselves  in 
low-income  brackets  because  they  liave 
not  been  able  to  a.ssimilate  the  language. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  program  that  the 
Congress  has  authorized,  and  I  guess 
v.e  are  going  to  have  to  fund  it  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

In  the  area  of  education  for  the  hand- 
icapped, I  think  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  we  have  a  significant  increase  here 
of  $12>,2  million,  and  that  for  the  future 
funding  aspect  of  this  item,  we  will  be 
increa-sing  the  budget  amoimt  by  an- 
other $ie  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several 
unique  factors  which  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  the  requests 
for  funds  to  cover  expenses  associated 
with  the  unprecedented  nature  of  the 
transition. 

First,  Nixon's  resignation  was  sudden 
and  unplanned  in  contrast  to  President 
Johnson's  termination  from  office  in 
which  he  had  9  months — March  1968- 
January  1969 — to  prepare  for  an  orderly 
transition. 

Before  leaving  office,  L.  B.  J.  had  an 
office  especially  designed  and  fully 
equipped  at  a  cost  of  $776,000.  Nixon's 
office  at  San  Clemente  cost  $723,000. 

Most  of  Mr.  Johnson's  records  were 
sorted,  packaged,  crated,  and  trans- 
lX)rted  to  Austin  before  he  left  office. 
Archives  liaison  costs  during  the  9- 
month  period  are  estimated  at  $244,000, 
compared  to  about  $102,000  for  the  9 
months  before  President  Nixon  s  resig- 
nation. 

Johnson  was  able  to  draw  on  resources 
of  White  House  staff  and  the  agencies 
within  his  administration. 

With  all  this,  Johnson  still  received 
$375,000  in  Presidential  transition  funds. 

Second,  there  were  numerous  expendi- 
tures for  former  President  Johnson 
which  were  covered  in  other  accounts, 
but  were  requested  in  the  $850,000 
amount  prepared  by  GSA  for  former 
President  Nixon. 

In  the  first  18  months  of  Pi-esident 
Joluison's  transition,  $136,000  was  for 


supplies,  equipment,  and  communica- 
tions expenses  which  was  budgeted  un- 
der the  now  defunct  appropriation  for 
"Operating  Expenses,  Public  Buildings 
Service." 

President  Joh.nson  was  provided  use  of 
military  aircraft  which  were  assigned  at 
Bergstrong  AFB  and  included  a  small 
jetstar-type  aircraft,  a  Convair  jet,  and 
helicopter  support. 

Third,  the  unprecedented  circum- 
stances concerning  President  Nixon's 
termination  from  office  have  created 
many  additional  requirements  above 
those  faced  by  former  President  John- 
son. While  the  full  dimensions  of  these 
requirements  have  yet  to  be  determined, 
the  evidence  to  date  suggests  substan- 
tial! increases — even  setting  aside  in- 
creased prices. 

Durin.^  Johnson's  18-month  transition 
period,  about  115,000  pieces  of  incomins 
mail  wt.'re  received,  compared  to  500. OCO 
alre-.idy  on  hand  for  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  Johnson  papers  totaled  about  31 
niillion  pages,  compared  to  42  million  for 
Mr.  Nixon. 

Tiie  workload,  both  in  terms  of  quan- 
tity of  papers  and  mail  and  the  need  for 
imm.ediate  attention,  is  well  above  that 
faced  by  former  President  Jolinson.  For 
example,  mail  received  by  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  already  considerably  above 
that  received  during  the  entire  18 
months  of  the  Johnson  transition.  The 
volume  of  records  is  up  30  percent. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  that  just  about 
covers  the  remarks  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  to  make. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  educators  In  North  Dakota 
are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  reduction 
in  fiuiding  for  title  m  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  They  are  at  a 
point  now  in  the  acquisition  of  audio- 
visual equipment  an<l  materials  where 
schools  need  more  money  to  improve  in- 
structional methods — not  less. 

To  demonstrate  the  dimension  of  those 
needs,  here  is  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
North  Dakota  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction deploring  the  proposed  $13.5 
million  reduction  in  title  III  funding  for 
fiscal  1975: 

Willie  all  are  in  accord  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  support  the  President's 
efforts  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  inflation,  the 
approaches,  measures,  and  actions  should 
be  fair  and  equitable.  Action  such  as  proposed 
by  the  (House  Labor-HEW)  Subcommittee 
at  this  time  is  in  no  manner  justifiable. 

The  letter  points  out  that  if  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  appropriation  to  $15  million 
is  permitted  to  stand.  North  Dakota  will 
receive  only  $64,236  in  fiscal  1975.  This 
compares  with  a  1974  allotment  of  $122,- 
043.  Moreover,  the  Department  of  Public 
Instiniction  has  projected  a  need  for  a 
Federal  allotment  of  $340,000  in  fiscal 
1975 — almost  five  times  what  it  will  re- 
ceive if  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee version  of  H.R.  16900  is  enacted 
into  law. 

I  regard  the  reduction  in  funding  to 
be  a  very  serious  blow  to  the  educational 
requirements  of  North  Dakota,  if  not  to 
the  schools  of  the  entire  Nation.  I  support 
all  efforts  to  fimd  the  program  at  $28.5 
million  as  proposed  in  the  recently  sub- 


mitted fi.^cal  year  1975  budget  by  Presi- 
dent Ford. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Waldie  I . 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
address  a  point  that  really  has  not  been 
touched  upon  in  terms  of  the  moneys  in- 
volving the  Presidential  Ti-ansition  Act. 
Most  of  the  efforts  to  reduce  those  sums 
have  been  directed  at  moneys  other  than 
the  pension  that  is  to  be  paid  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  service  as  the  President. 

I  will  introduce  an  amendment  di- 
rec'Led  only  at  tl;e  money.';  that  have  been 
set  aside  to  reward  the  President  for  liis 
service  during  the  years  he  served  as  the 
.President.  A  pension,  in  my  understand- 
ing, is  to  be  a  .varded  as  a  result  of  a  rec- 
ognition of  meritorious  and  honorable 
service.  I  would  ask  every  Member  of  this 
Houte,  if  he  or  she  had  been  confronted 
with  a  vote  upon  impeachment,  how  he 
or  she  would  have  voted.  Those  who  would 
have  said  that  they  would  have  voted  to 
impeach  tlie  Pre.sident.  I  would  think, 
.should  they  have  come  to  a  judgment 
that  his  service  was  not  meritorious, 
neulier  was  it  honorable,  and  therefore 
the  condition  precedent  to  a  pension  did 
not  exist. 

I  would  further  ask.  would  the  Mem- 
bers in  fact  vote  a  pension  for  honorable 
service  to  a  President  who  had  committed 
felonious  criminal  acts  during  the  terms 
of  his  presidency?  I  would  tliink  the 
answer  would  universally  be,  "No.  of 
course  we  would  not  vote  a  pension  to  a 
President  who  had  committed  criminal 
acts  while  a  President  of  tlie  United 
States." 

Yet,  there  is  no  question  that  tliis 
President  committed  criminal  conduct 
while  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  v.as  for  tliat  reason  that 
the  present  President  extended  him  a 
pardon  and  that  he  accepted  it.  There 
was  a  recognition  on  both  of  those  par- 
ties' part  that  criminal  conduct  had  been 
committed  by  Richard  Nixon  while  he 
was  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
would  seem  to  me  to  preclude  his  being 
aw  arded  a  pension. 

We  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
will  be  accorded  only  this  one  opportunity 
to  present  our  judgment  on  record  as  to 
what  we  think  of  the  nature  of  the  serv- 
ice that  Richard  Nixon  rendered  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  There  will  be 
no  other  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  on 
that  subject  unless  someone  introduces  a 
resolution  of  impeachment. 

It  is  my  belief  that  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  this  President  should  have 
been  impeached,  and  that  those  of  us  w  ho 
agree  that  the  pardon  was  an  unwar- 
ranted act.  are  to  be  almost  committed 
to  a  vote  to  deny  the  President  a  pension 
for  meritorious  and  honorable  service 
as  a  President  of  the  United  States.  His 
conduct  and  his  service  was  not  meri- 
torious. It  w  as  unworthy.  It  was  not  hon- 
orable; it  was  dishonorable,  and  we  ought 
to  reflect  om-  judgment  on  that  aspect  by 
this  vote,  because  history  will  record  the 
President  s  judgment  as  his  not  having 
been  involved  in  such  conduct.  I  think 
our  opinion  would  only  be  given  in  tliis 
one  irLstance. 
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program  to  schools  serving  areas  with 
the  highest  concentration  of  children 
from  low-income  families.  The  commit- 
tee bill  provides  no  funds  for  the  part  C 
program.  Part  B  impact  aid.  whose  en- 
titleincnt  was  di-astically  reduced  by  the 
committee,  is  increased  by  $62.6  million 
to  brin5  funding  up  to  69.9  percent  of 
the  entitlement  level.  Title  II  school  h- 
brLUT  .'jcrvi'T.-  are  ircreased  by  $5  million. 
Finally,  tbe  State  grant  progrnm  of  edu- 
CL.;i'jn  lor  the  handicapped  is  increased 
by  $6.i  million,  v.ith  $25  million  ear- 
m/irkcd  f'lr  fiscal  ye."r  1970  and  $':0  mil- 
lion for  hsci-J  ye?'-  Ifc76. 

U.S.  Office  of  Educe.tion  .'tati'itic.^  :  how 
that  althoi'^h  there  has  been  a  400,000 
decline  ia  student  enrollment  since  last 
yea'-,  inflation  ba:  d'iven  up  the  tv-^tal 
co;  t  oi  ri:np.!ii5  the  Nation's  schools  by 
.$11  billion.  These  skyrooketin'j  co.st?  are 
forcing  i.i.-.iiy  district.^  to  cvt  baci;  en 
.--tudent-f.icuUy  ratios  and  teacher  sal- 
arie  :,  pijgrams  for  students  \.  itii  special 
needs,  book  purcha.^.es,  and  even  hcatin'.j-. 
Willi  our  sciiooLs  in  such,  straits,  we  can- 
)iot  renege  on  our  re.'.cn'l  CGinmitmcnt 
to  assist  odueaticn. 

I  VvOiild  lilve  to  brinj  to  isy  eolIca^;ues 
f.ltention  tiie  following  Newsweek  article 
which  des.- •  bcs  the  bleak  situation  faeed 
by  school  distiict.s  throujhout  fr)e 
co'L'nt:-:'. 

irioi?  Cost  or  Schooling 
U  .'.liy  r.istr  pipes  far-;  up  1".  tl;e  pub)i~ 
-c'.ior-ls  of  Los  J^nc;?les  this  yesr.  ihey  j::ir.ply 
won't  be  r.~p!aya.  "w  're  on  n  fcrt-.Tl-down 
program,"  ri^-hs  Georf;?  McMulIen.  tUrector 
of  Uie  ritj'a  sc^Gol  i-.n'Jt.' I.  "We'll  count  on 
tho.ss  rusty  pipes  not  leaking  for  anolhtr 
t-.%-cl.-e  mo-.ths."'  Education  officials  lii  jMk- 
■;on,  Mi, 3.,  wlM  go  fti^ead  with  repair',  on 
laiilty  building  roofs,  but  it  wUl  cr.st  thorn 
$100,000— nearly  doul'e  the  e-'imates  tley 
were  nrlven  last  ;.  tar.  Shoppers  ni  Chica- o- 
i'vea  ret.-,il  stores  aro  ti-..Uing  that  the  prices 
of  school  supplies  have  risen  as  much  as  50 
I'tr  cent  s!ii<.2  last  September;  even  a  uiun- 
cJ.ine  pla.'^tlc  protractor  now  cost.-.  29  cents, 
11:^  a  fu'l  dime.  In  P?mbr-.ke,  Mass.,  Mary 
Teevcn's  nine  children  all  wanted  new 
school  clothes  this  y.'.ir,  hvx  they — like 
t;io:-,au(Js  tf  others —  will  live  with  thrift- 
fcJiop  bar^ialnG.  "Theyve  just  had  lo  do  with- 
out," snys  Mr^3.  Toeven  sidly. 

As  mill;oi-.s  of  children  i-,cro.=s  the  nation 
v.e  :t  b.-i.ck  to  school  l?.st  v.cek,  admiuiitra- 
tws,  parents — and  tr.xjT.yers — were  con- 
fronted in  \ivld  terir.s  with  the  i^kjTccJietlng 
cost  of  education.  Sch.  ol  districts  every- 
where face  w'ioppii;g  incrca;;es  In  their  most 
b.TsIc  cotts — from  m.-'lnfennncc  Lcrvlces  to 
teachers'  falarlcc.  For  p.Trent.'?,  the  price  of 
.r!iooUnor  jiiirrors  with  disturbi"g  accuracy 
ti:3  Etetn.'y  sur^e  in  th?  ccst  of  living;  tl^.e 
barest  r.er°-5:lt;es  of  a  scl-.oolchUd's  fxi.t- 
ence — cl.'thes,  pencils  and  paper — ire  av.d- 
fient'y  far  tnore  expensive  thi  i  c-er  ksfoie. 
Ihli  'vesk,  the  U.".  Cdice  of  T-.duc.\  1  jr^  re- 
l. asfrt  sti'tistics  that  should  confirm  the 
luo.n  pessi;rJiUa  t.-Jiparpx-'s  worst  .suspljiun.?: 
cvta  tiioua,'!  enrolluvni.  la  ihe  na-Jon's 
scliouLs  his  dcclii^.ed  by  4CC,000  si'.ics  laot 
renr.  the  tL-tal  co:t  of  e'.'.ac.v  Uig  the  ia,6 
million  new  !n  cl.-..ss  will  come  to  $:i  U'llioii 
•■i.-?re  (graiih). 

Vlrtur.Uy  everytv.lng  is  more  e-cpAnpive 
till;  yeur.  The  A-.nerlcan  P.id  :<v.(X  Paper  Co. 
/ep-il.T  that  last  year's  fiO-cert  notebcols 
njw  cost  $1.C0  e.ich,  and  tliat  ruled  lii:er 
paper  ir,  up  ij  $i,7o  from  f.1.02.  School  cf- 
nclals  In  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  la\o 
foTind  that  the  price  of  the'r  heating  oil  has 
rlKcn  fr.;ii  13  cents  to  31  cenU;  a  gallon.  The 
Wagner  Elementary  School  In  suburban 
ChlcAso  v.ill  pny  $10.50  for  lis  daily  f.fteen 
df,/.rii  ;..:lf  X'V.iXa  of  mliic  this  year— as  ccni- 


pared  to  $6  last  year.  In  McComb,  I.Iiss., 
where  the  school  district  purchases  paper 
In  bulk  for  Its  classrooms,  last  year's  supply 
co.st  $3,000;  this  year,  the  same  amount  cos'ts 
?9,400. 

Pninliip:  In  a  desperate  effoit  to  reduce 
their  costs  without  cutting  quality,  some 
districts  arc  pruning  school  "frillV' — and 
even  some  basic  services.  Los  Angeles  cHiclals 
have  cut  back  janitorial  functions  .<;o  far. 
.'uvs  budget  chief  McMuUen,  "that  the  halls 
uiay  not  Le  so  clean  and  the  .slxtli-'<ja.t'e 
c!..'sroom  Just  miy  not  ntt  swept  out  at  tlje 
e.id  of  e.tcii  day — it's  very  sr.d."  T'he  AUant.'t 
;  -ho  .1  board  has  simply  merged  one  cf  Its 
five  di-.tricts  liito  the  oi'iers— saving  an  e-'l. 
i-nat.d  $100,000  in  admln'stratlvc  pnd  staif 
sjiari'.i.  And  untU  New  York  City  came  up 
w!th  5-4".  8  n-.illion  in  d.-'ergency  funds  for  its 
schools  l.-.st  wetk.  authorities  were  Eeriously 
consldari ng  clinnnitlon  of  the  .lo'os  of  ij!.-i..y 
r^-istpnt  principals,  a  curtailment  of  after- 
.vr'ooM  activities  and  ?.  drastic  cutback  in  tlic 
niim'jer  of  rsniedlal  reading  teachers,  pi'id- 
ance  counselos  aud  gym  tecchcvs  on  their 
p.-yrolld. 

Othir  schriol  districts  hare  been  less 
1  ••'kw  F^uc?.t--n  officials  in  Detroit,  for  cx- 
air.ple,  frankly  describe  this  year's  finpnc-s 
as  8  "liulcide  budcet."  They  are  unable  to 
f  fid  a;;y  eTperinontal  prognms  at  all.  and 
they  hav?  had  to  cut  their  book-buying 
brdj;et  from  a  1C71  high  of  $7.2  million  to 
only  ;54.5  riilll&n  this  year.  In  Wnshln'rto'i. 
D.C.,  where  the  averacre  cost  of  educatl'tg  a 
public-school  pupil  hm  risen  by  $110  7fi 
$l,33(i)  since  last  year,  the  sr(ueeze  hf.s 
m2ant  the  end  of  special  education  f-r 
harllc-np-id  children.  The  drop  in  stude.its 
:  li^ht  hive  bc-en  expected  to  free  exlr.-, 
— >oney.  .«?ys  biult^et  director  Ed  "VVir.tr'-, 
"  ;t:c  as  fast  ss  we  get  p'nead  on  stulentp,  r  ■» 
f.':ll  behind  on  costs." 

Many  of  the  schoolj'  flnsnclal  officers  are 
convinced  !h.<>t  c.sts  v.^ll  bo  e.'c.i  higher 
!-.9Xt  year.  So.ne  districts  are  reluctantl.' 
plpni-inj  to  close  down  neighb'^rl.ood 
o'.'hools  v/hcra  declining  enrollment  l^nr, 
'i-.td?  trcrper  feasible;  ethers  are  Sim.;;ly 
tryin;?  to  f;nd  more  money.  The  Mllwr.ukeo 
board  of  ediiration  is  currently  at  v/crk  on 
iij  fcud;^et  for  nsxt  ye^ir,  and  e.ipcct.s  to  .seclv 
a  t;.x  I  icreasc  r.csr  30  percent'to  keep  tie 
.-clont.s  vi'b:.;.  "This."  sny-:  board  i.reside»-t 
iloaald  Sau  Fjlippo,  "is  simply  the  woi.  t 
f! -cal  ciuhclc  wc  h.i.vc  Cvor  faced." 

Mr.  DI.N'GELL.  Mr.  Chairmen,  •with  re- 
gard to  the  es'.ablishment  of  an  appro- 
priation k-.el  for  the  202  pro.Tram  for 
elderly  housing.  I  have  read  the  com- 
mittee report  with  great  interest.  I  a  - 
sume  fi-om  Uiis  that  loans  from  this 
previously  appropriated  revohing  fiuid 
c'e  to  be  made  at  3  pci-ccnt,  the  statutoiy 
interest  rate  which  v.as  ai?pli.\T,ble  al  the 
time  this  money  was  appropriat'-d. 

Csriainl:.-  it  was  net  the  intent  of  Con- 
press  to  affect  the  alroady  appropriated 
revolving  fund  when  it  auihorized  addi- 
ticnal  appvopriations  of  $800  million  for 
ihe  2'J2  hcuslrg  program.  Corgi-ess  in- 
t.nded  fcr  HUD  to  lend  t.ho  cxi.^ting  re- 
volving fund,  which  contains  at  least  $1 1  i 
miliion.  at  2  percent  interest  per  annum 
wilhr.t  env  .'^itrther  appropria' ion  action 
bv  Congiess.  This  interpretation  of  tl-.c 
:S74  Housing  Act  is  further  b'ittrepsed 
by  Judge  Waddy's  recent  decision  in  C-"- 
operativc  Services,  Inc.  against  HUD  in 
iJie  U.S.  distiict  court  here  in  th?  District 
of  CulumbJa  where  he  rejected  HUD's 
argumc::t  tliat  the  1971  Housing  Act  pre- 
cluded HUD  from  spending  this  pre- 
vioasly  appropriated  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  insert  in  the  Reoopt 
at  thii  poi.it.  Judge  'v\'addy's  c.der  of 
Eoptt.iK'  r  20;  HUD's  motion  to  aismis.T 
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and    Cooperative    Ser\ices,    Iiic's    op- 
position to  It: 

[VS.    District    Court   for    the    District    of 
Colnmbta,  Civil  Action  No.  74^-891] 

COOPERATIVE  SERVICBS,  IlfC.  et  al.. 
Plaintiffs  T«T«w  U.S.  DEPARTMKfT  of 
HOTTSmCr  AND  rRBAN  DEVELOPMENT,  et 
al..  Defendfcnts. 

Otesxa 

Upon  consldoratlon  of  defendaiit*'  motion 
to  dismiss,  and  the  memontncU  at  points  and 
au'.horlUes  In  ftupport  thereof  azid  In  oppoel- 
lion  thereto,  and  It  appearing  that  the  euaet- 
meut  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974.  Pablle  Law  93-383  (An- 
gust  22,  1974)  does  not  moot  or  otherwise 
foreclose  this  Court's  duty  to  determine  the 
merits  of  plantlffs'  claims  and  that  plaintiffs' 
complmlat  states  a  claim  upon  which  relief 
can  be  granted,  it  is  by  tiie  Court  this  20tii 
day  ot  September,  1974, 

ORDER£D  that  defendants'  motion  to  dis- 
miss be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  denied. 
Joseph  C.  Waddy, 
U.S.  DUitrict  Jiidyc. 


[US.    District    Court    for    the    District     <.>! 
OolumblK.  Civil  Action  No.  74-8311 
CooptmUve  Senlces.  Inc..  et  al.  Plaintiff'^. 
versus  XT.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  et  aL.  DeXendants. 

IktoTioir  To  Dismiss 
Come  nov  the  defendants  by  and  ihrougli 
their  attorney,  the  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  move  the 
Court  to  dismiss  this  complaint  fur  its  fail- 
ure to  state  a  claim  upon  which  relief  can 
be  granted  in  that  plaintiff  seeks  relief  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  recently  enacted  Hous- 
litg  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974,  Public  law  93-383,  signed  Into  law  by 
tlie  President  on  Augrtist  22,  1974. 

A  copy  of  the  Act,  pertinent  pages  of  the 
Conference  Report,  a  memorandum  of  points 
and  authorities  In  support  of  this  motion, 
and  a  proposed  order  are  attached  hereto. 
Earl  J.  SitBERT, 

U.S.  Attornep. 
Arnold  T.  Aikfns, 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorv.f.i. 

PAVL  M.  TSCHUiHART. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attonn'i:. 

I  U.y.    District    Court    for    the    District    of 

Columbia.  ClvU  Action  No.  74-831] 

Mlmoranduji  of  Points  and  Authorities  i.n 

SCPPORT  or  Motion  To  Dismiss 

Cooperative  Services,  Inc.,  et  al..  Plain- 
tiffs, verstis  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Derelopment,  et  al..  Defendants. 

Defendants'  motion  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint for  the  failure  to  state  a  claim,  filed 
pursuant  to  Rule  12(bi  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  should  lie  granted  for  the 
toUowlng  reasons: 

I.  Defendants  Are  Prohibit.od  By  L.iw 
From  Making  Lcar;s  Under  Section  202  Of 
T.ie  Housing  At  t. 

PLalutiSs  herein  txek  declaratory  and  in- 
jvinctlre  relief  against  defendants'  alleged 
refusal  to  process,  Rpprove,  Implement  and 
fund  applicat'ions  for  section  203  •  of  tlie 
Housing  Act  ( "the  Act").  Plaintiffs  acknowl- 
edge the  limitation  imposed  by  Congress  as 
to  "the  full  amount  of  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  the  Congre.s.s."  (Com- 
IJlaiut,  prayer  for  relief  p.  14) 

Section  202(a)(4)(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959,  as  amended  by  .section  210(d)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Act  of  1974, 
Public  Law  93-383,  signed  by  the  President 
en  August  22,  1974,  reads: 

"Amounts  in  the  fund  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  making 


'  FtslntiOa  Also  seek  relief  ai^ainst  supposed 
recTlmtn&tl(»ss  against  any  of  their  number, 
a  comiAetely  speculath-e  pr.ayer  without 
basis  la  fact  or  law 


loans  u'.ider  this  section  nn'J  f^r  pa\;'it;  in- 
terest on  obligations  Issued  under  sub- 
paragraph (B).  The  aggregate  loans  made 
imder  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
uot  exceed  the  Umita  on  su«h  lending  a\i- 
thortty  established  for  such  year  to  appro- 
priation Acts."  -' 

Thu.s  the  Department  of  Housing  and- 
Urban  Derelopmwit  (HUD)  is  prohibited 
from  making  loans  under  section  203  until 
the  HUD  appropriation  act  for  fiscal  year 
1975  is  enacted  atMl  the  limit  on  HUD's  lend- 
ing a'.ithority  under  section  202  Is  estab- 
lished. Since  neither  of  these  events  has 
occurred,  HUD  Is  without  authority  to  n.aUe 
the  loans  ';ihlch  plalntitTs  seek." 

Further  illustration  of  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  amount  of  loans  In  HUD's 
appropriations  acts  is  provided  by  the  perti- 
nent section  of  the  Conference  Report,  H. 
Rep.  No.  93-1279,  93d  Cong.  2d  Sess.  (Au- 
gust 12.  1&7})  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  as 
Defendants'  Exhibit  2.  Congress  must  ru- 
ihorize  an  aggregate  amor.nt  for  loans  made 
in  any  fii^^-al  year  under  the  revised  Act.  Thus 
irresf>ective  ot  the  merits  ov  lack  thereof  in 
plaintiffs'  -suit,  the  Cotirt  should  not  compel 
defendant-,  to  ti\ke  action  in  excess  of  tlieir 
Co;\gres.siona;iy  delegated  authority. 

II,  The  Court  Should  Apply  The  Law  In 
Effect  At  The  Time  Of  Its  Decision. 

Ihat  pUiiniiffs  filed  suit  prior  to  the  A^t's 
ajaendinent  d<,*s  not  affect  the  duty  of  the 
Coiu't  to  apply  the  law  now  in  effect.  It  is 
weil-estiiblished  that  Congress'  intent  is  to 
be  carried  out  in  pending  cases  absent  statu- 
tory tilrcctioii  or  legislative  history  to  the 
contrai".  Pradlcy  v.  S<'hool  Board  of  City  of 
Richmond.  42  L.'W.  4703  (M<ty  15,  1974): 
Thorpe  v.  Hov.^ing  Authority  of  the  City  of 
Durham.  293  U.S.  268,  281"  (1968):  United 
States  V.  La  Franca.  282  U.S.  568,  676  (1931) . 
This  rule  was  first  enunciated  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  in  United  States  v.  Schooner 
Peggy.  (Branch  103,  110  (1801),  as  follows: 

"{If]  subsequent  to  the  Judgment  and  be- 
fore the  decision  of  the  appellate  court,  a 
law  intervenes  and  positively  changes  the 
rule  which  governs,  the  law  must  be  obeyed, 
or  its  obligation  denied.  If  the  law  be  con- 
stitutional ...  I  know  of  no  court  which  can 
contest  its  obligation." 

Another  exception  to  the  rule  requiring 
new  Acts  to  be  given  Immediate  effect  on 
pending  cases  arises  when  such  application 
would  work  a  manifest  Injustice.  This  ex- 
ception has  been  construed  to  obtam  only 
where  a  right  to  benefits  under  prior  law 
had  matured  or  become  unconditional.  Thus, 
in  Bradley,  supra,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  an  award  of  attorney's  fees  would  be 
based  mi  a  statute  enacted  after  services  were 
rendered  and  while  the  propriety  of  the 
award  was  pending  in  the  appellate  court. 
The  Court  iu  considering  whether  retrospec- 
tive application  of  the  statute  would  con- 
stitute "manifest  injustice"  stated  nt  paee 
47J0: 

"The  second  aspect  of  the  Court's  concern 
that  injustice  may  arise  from  retrospective 
application  of  a  change  in  law  relates  to  the 
nature  of  the  rights  affected  by  the  change. 
The  Court  has  refused  to  apply  an  interven- 
ing change  to  a  pending  action  where  it  has 
concluded  that  to  do  so  would  infringe  upon 
or  deprive  a  prr.son  of  a  right  that  had  ma- 
tured or  become  unconditional,  (citations 
omitted ) .  We  find  here  no  siich  mattired  or 
•unconditional  right  affected  by  the  appllca- 
tlou  of  i  718.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the 


-A  copy  of  this  .section  of  the  .Act  is  en- 
closed asDefendant.s'  Exhibit  1. 

■The  HUD  1975  appropriation  bill,  HP 
l,'i573.  was  passed  by  Congress  on  .AugUaL  Ti'. 
1974  but  as  of  this  date  has  not  been  signed 
by  the  President.  The  bill  contains  no  addi- 
tional appropriatioti  for  section  202.  Also, 
si!\ce  the  letiding  limit  prescribed  by  Public 
Law  93  383  is  not  contained  in  this  bill,  HUD 
remains  without  authority  to  make  loans 
viKler  the  Act. 


pnb^itiy  elected  School  Board  had  such  a 
right  In  the  funds  allocated  to  It  by  the  tax- 
payers. These  funds  were  essentially  held  in 
trtist  for  the  public,  and  at  all  times  tl.o 
Board  was  sttbject  to  such  conditions  or  in- 
structions on  the  use  of  the  funds  as  the 
public  wished  to  make  throiigh  its  elected 
representatives." 

An  applicant  for  a  lean  under  Section  2ff2 
of  the  Hcrusing  Act  of  1959  llkewtee  has  nu 
matured  or  unconditional  right  to  fnnds 
appropriated  fcr  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Accordingly,  there  is  no  manifest  lnjt«stlce 
in  applying  the  amended  act  In  the  tastatit 
case.  In  addition,  since  plaintiffs  do  not  have 
any  matured  or  unconditional  rights  to  be 
affected,  application  of  the  amended  act  t.-i 
pending  applications  does  not  even  consti- 
tute retrospective  application  of  the  statute. 
See  Lohf  v.  Casev,  330  P.  Supp,  356  (D.  CoJo 
]o7i>  atfd.  46€  P.  2d  618  (10th  Or.  1973). 

Wherefore,  defendants  pray  that  their  mo- 
tjon  10  di-r-ii.ss  }>e  granted. 

E.\BL  J.  SiLBFirr. 

U.S.  Attorney 

Arnold  T.  Aikens, 
At^sistant  U.S.  Attorncfj. 

Paul  M.  Tschirhart, 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 

lU  ."    District  Court  for  the  District  of  C- 
lumbia,  ClvU  Action  No.  74-831 ) 

Ccjoperative  Services.  Inc.,  et  al.,  Plalntifif. 
V,  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  et  al..  Defendants. 

Pi..uNTiKrs'  Opposition  to  DLJENDANia' 
Motion  To  Dismiss 

Thu  suit  was  brought  to  challenge  vhc 
itnpoundmeut  of  funds  for  the  Section  202 
program  (to  house  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped). At  the  time  the  suit  was  brought. 
the  Section  202  revolving  fund  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  was  credited  with  more  tliau 
100  million  dollars — all  of  which  had  been 
made  availa'ole  by  the  Congress  for  Sts.- 
liou  202. 

In  August  1974,  the  Congress  passed  aud 
the  President  signed  Into  law  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  19^74, 
which  makes  some  changee  in  Sectkm  2CC 
The  1974  Act  eliminates  the  need  for  futun 
aniu.Hl  apprc^riatlo&s  for  Section  301;  it 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  HUD  U>  borrow. 
$800,000,000  from  the  Treasury  to  create  n 
new  fund  from  which  to  make  Section  202 
loans.  The  1974  Act  specifies  that  loans  madr 
from  the  $800,000,000  fund  "in  any  fiscal 
year  e-hall  not  exceed  the  limits  .  .  .  estab- 
lished for  such  year  In  Appropriation  Acts." 

Using  these  facts,  defendants  argue  that 
this  suit  should  be  dismissed.  That  arfii- 
ment  Ls  entirely  without  merit. 

Defendants'  argument  assumes  tlka'>  the 
only  money  now  available  for  Section  20-J 
is  the  $800,000,000  and  urges  that  the  siui 
is  premature  as  to  that  becaitae  Congret^ 
has  not  established  a  limit  on  the  autbortt. 
to  lend  that  money.  Even  If  delendajits  -Aetc 
Tight  in  focusing  on  the  $800,000,000.  the-' 
woti'.d  be  wrong  in  considering  this  stii' 
prein.'iture.  Tlie  first  stumbling  Mock  In  th.' 
path  of  anyone  seeking  a  202  loan  is  nVD  - 
expressed  refusal  to  make  203  loans;  tlii~ 
suit  asks  the  Court  to  rule  on  the  legality 
of  that  refusal.  In  similar  situations,  courts 
hate  detrrmlned  the  Illegality  of  a  refttsal  t« 
spend  even  where  subsequent  action  would 
be  required  to  make  the  spending  posiible. 


•In  this  respect,  this  case  is  naiich  like 
local  2677.  AJ.G.E.  v,  PhiUips,  358  F,  Supp 
Co,  ca  87  (197o).  where  Judge  Jones  held: 

"Courts  do  not  require  tha*  an  injury  be- 
complete  before  they  will  adjudicate  the 
issttes,  Tlie  present  case  Is  no  abetract  dis- 
iigterment  over  policies  which  have  not  ^y^ 
yet  f'Pected  the  plamtifis  in  a  cMicrete  way. 
The  controversy  is  so  coiicrete  that  a  delay 
in  judicial  consideration  wovUd  wx>rk  ex- 
treme hardship  on  plaintiffs." 
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ena  e 


Tin.s.  even   If  this  suit  conce 
1:  74  Act  fund  it  would  not  b« 

But  the  shortest  answer  to 
diMuiss   l8   that   the   1974  Act 
vased  is  irrelevant  to  tho  $100 
;,;e-e.\isting   Section   202   Loai 

It  is  probable  that  this  la 
ended  in  the  Act  because  of 
(J  ngressioniil   Budget  Act  of 
1*3  344  (July  12,  1974),  which 

"It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  el 
of  Representative?  or  the  Se 
any   bill  .  .  .  which   provides 
i..ithority  is  to  be  effective  fc.r 
only  to  such  extent  or  in  sue 
are  provided  in  appropiiation 
money  had  accumulated  in   t: 
1!'74  because  of  HUD's  refusal 
:'02   loans.   We  ask   the  Court 
lilepality  of  that  refusal,  and 
fund  be  used  In  accordance  w 
tion  of  Congress,   to  provide 
the  elderly  desperately  need.' 

For  the  foregoing  reasons, 

tion  to  dismiss  should  be  deni 

Florence  Wacmax  R( 

Attorney  f 

Arnold  C.  SrrRNBER 
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de  endants'  mo- 

i. 

ICMAN',  , 

Plaintiffs. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairm  n,  with  re- 
gard to  the  establishment  ( f  sn  appro 
priation  level  for  the  202  »rogram  for 
elderly  housing,  I  agree  v.itV  the  eentle- 
rnan  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Di  tgell*  .  I  as- 
sume from  the  report  that  loans  from 
previously  appropriated  rc-v  Iving  funds 
v.ill  continue  to  be  made  at  3  percent,  the 
statutoi-y  interest  rate  v.hic:  was  appli- 
cable at  the  time  this  nio!  ey  was  ap- 
propriated 

Certainly  it  was  not  the  inlent  of  Con- 
gress to  affect  the  already  i  prrooriated 
revolving  fund  when  it  authorized  addi 

million  for 


tionr.l  appropriations  of  S80i 
the  202  housing  program.  (  oncress  in- 
tended for  HUD  to  lend  the  existing  re- 
volving fimd,  which  contains  it  least  $115 
million,  at  3  percent  interes  per  rainum 
without  any  furtiier  appropr  ation  action 
by  Congress.  This  inteipret  ition  of  the 
1974  Housing  Act  is  further  I  uttressed  by 
Judge  Waddy's  recent  decisi  )n  in  Coop- 
erative Services.  Inc.  v.  HUl  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  here  in  DC.  '  here  he  re- 
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■f  Counsel. 


it   the   1974 
rom  spend- 


am 


jected  HUD's  argument  th 
Housing  Act  precluded  HUD 
iiig  this  previously  appropri|ited  rcvolv 
ing  fund. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chailman,  I 
pleased  to  note  the  $70  mi  lion  for  bi- 
lingual education,  double  t  le  adminis- 
tration's original  budget  re  uest,  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

After  having  advocated  o  er  the  years 
a  vastly  expanded  Federal  role  in  this 
important  program,  I  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed when  the  adminis  ration  sub- 
mitted its  budget  for  fisca  1975  with 
only  $35  million  in  bilingu  1  education 
funds.  That  same  level  of  Uinding  al- 
lowed only  110.000  childrer  to  partici- 
pate in  federally  supportt  1  title  VII 
classes  in  1973  out  of  an  est  mated  total 


=  The  critical  language  of  52  0  id)  of  the 
1974  Act  Is: 

•'The  aggregate  loans  made  linder  section 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exc  ed  the  limits 
on  such  lending  authority  e  tablished  for 
such  year  In  appropriation  Ac  s 

'This  need  is  illustrated  by  the  attached 
aSidavits  of  the  mdividual  pl4ntifTs. 


of  5  million  children  in  this  countrj's 
schools  with  serious  deficiencies  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Hoping  to  focus  attention  on  this  abys- 
mally inadequate  budget  request,  we  held 
oversight  hearings  In  the  general  Sub- 
committee on  Education  in  March  during 
which  a  succession  of  witnesses  testified 
to  the  plight  of  those  children  who  fail 
in  .school — and  often  in  life — because  of 
inability  to  understand  the  language  of 
instruction.  After  5  days  of  persuasive 
testimony,  KEW  Under  Secretai^  Car- 
lucci  testified  on  the  final  day  of  the 
hearings  that  tiie  Department  would  seek 
to  double  its  original  budget  and  that 
it  would  also  attempt  to  obtain  $5  million 
for  civil  rights  enforcement  and  advisory 
services  in  connection  with  implementa- 
tion of  bilingual  education  programs. 

Though  $70  million  for  the  program 
and  $5  million  for  enforcement  still  fall 
far  sliort  of  the  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
significant  thr.t  we  were  able  to  reverse 
an  executive  tendency  to  downgrade  the 
program  and  begin  to  work  for  an  annual 
expan.sion  of  Federal  support  for  bilin- 
gual/bicultural  education  in  the  interests 
of  equal  opportunity  for  all  of  America's 
young  people. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to 
vole  for  fne  Obey  amendment  but  if  that 
does  not  prevail  indicating  that  this 
body  wants  to  r.dd  S190.6  million  to  the 
suijpleinental  aprropriation  bill  by  sup- 
porting tlie  Roybal-Veysey  amendment. 
I  si;all  offer  aai  amendment  which  would 
transfer  the  S62.6  million  proposed  for 
import  aid  o\  er  find  above  last  year's  ap- 
propriation to  pai"t  B  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  far 
greater  need  exists  for  increased  appro- 
pi  iations  for  those  suffering  from  phys- 
ical, mcn'r.l.  and  emotional  handicaps 
than  for  the  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees who  pay  taxes  in  their  local  com- 
munities— the  category  B  students. 

Tiie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  OrrERED  By  Mr.  Quie 

CHAPTER  II 

On  pace  6  line  16.  amend  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: ••$593  416,000.  of  which  $573,416,000, 
including  $43.000.000' 

On  page  7.  lines  2!  ar^d  22,  amend  to  read 
as  follows: 

"the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
$318,109,000:  Pro\  ided.  That  of  the  amount 
$1 '.0.000,000  for  part  B  shall" 

Mr.  EOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
chapter  contains  $2,179,625,000  for  the 
new  commimity  development  grant  pro- 
pram  authorized  by  the  recently  passed 
Housing  Act.  When  this  amount  is  added 
to  the  $320,375,000  provided  in  the  1975 
HUD  appropiiation  bill  for  model  cities 
and  urban  renewal  programs,  a  total  of 
$2,500,000,000  will  be  available  to  im- 
plement the  new  community  develop- 
ment program. 

This  is  the  full  amount  requested  for 
both  comrnimity  development  grants 
nnd  special  transition  funds.  It  is  our 
hope  that  v.hen  the  new  block  grant  pro- 
gram gets  imder  way  next  January  1,  it 
will  meet  the  legislative  objective  of  pro- 
viding communities  with  a  flexible  fund- 
ing mechanism  to  put  this  money  to  work 
where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  new  housing  bill  also  reestab- 
lished the  section  202  housing  for  the 
elderly  program.  The  new  law  requires 
the  approval  of  lending  limits  in  an  ap- 


propriation act.  To  meet  this  require- 
ment, the  committee  has  recommended 
language  that  will,  in  effect,  authorize 
previoasly  appropriated  funds  to  be  used 
to  implement  the  new  legislation.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped fund  currently  has  approxi- 
mately $115,000,000  available  for  lend- 
ing purposes. 

The  section  202  housing  for  the  elderly 
program  has  always  been  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  this  committee.  We  have  re- 
pe?t€dly  urged  that  it  be  resumed.  The 
language  recommended  in  this  bill  will 
permit  HUD  to  go  ahead  with  a  revised 
program  without  further  delay. 

Finally,  the  committee  lias  recom- 
mended language  in  this  chapter  au- 
thorizing the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  transfer  up  to  $5,000,000  to  NASA 
and  HUD  to  implement  the  recently  en- 
acted Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  TDeva- 
onstration  Act.  The  special  ener.t;y  ap- 
propriation bill  provided  $101,800,000  for 
a  KSF-sponsored  direct  energy  research 
program,  including  $50,000,000  for  solar 
rcsearth.  These  funds  are  suflBcient  to 
inpML'urate  the  early  work  required  to 
get  this  vital  solar  demonstration  pro- 
gram under  way,  and  the  language  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill  provides  the  nec- 
essary ^  ehicle  to  make  use  of  the  special 
energy  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  move  that  the  Comrriit- 
teo  dc  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tii2  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wright.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  ^^'hoie  House  on  the  State  of  tlie 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iHR.  16900'  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purpo.ses, 
hati  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem'iieis 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude tables  and  other  extraneous  ma- 
terial OR  the  bill  just  debated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  DOOR- 
KEEPER—SUBPEN  A  DUCES  TECUM 
IX  CASE  OF  COMMON  CAUSE,  ET 
AI...  VERSUS  E.  T.  KLASSEN,  ET  AL. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  and  sub- 
jjcna  frcjn  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House, 
which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be 
pri?ited ; 

Washington,  D.C,  September  12, 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
7  lie  Speaker. 
U.S.  Hcu^e  of  R€;iTe!<en>atiier. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  A  subpoena  duces 
tecum  issued  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  naming 
Mr.  Eli  S.  Bjellos,  Chief,  House  Publications 
Distribution  Service,  of  the  Office  of  the 
Door"Keeper  of  the  VS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  received  by  certified  mail 
^No.    773579)    on    September    10,    1974    and 
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signed  for  by  Mr.  Frank  Bechtel,  :n\  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  oT  the  Doorkeeper  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  commanding 
Mr.  Bjellos  to  appear  In  the  office  of  Mr. 
Kenneth  J.  Guldo,  Jr.,  Common  Cause,  2030 
M  Street,  Wasmngton,  D.C.  20036  on  October 
■3.  1974  at  1:00  p.m.  to  testify  in  the  case 
ti  Common  Cause  et  al.,  v.  E.  T.  Klassen, 
pt  »1.  In  CivU  Action  No.  1887-73  and  to 
biir.g  all  documents,  correspondence,  mem- 
oranda, worksheets  and  other  writings,  or 
copies  thereof,  which  reflect  or  relate  to  the 
iKonthly  work  units  of  the  Publications  Dis- 
tribution SerTice  from  January  1,  1967 
ilvrough  the  date  of  this  subpoena.  Also  to 
bring  all  documents,  correspondence,  mem- 
oranda, and  other  writings,  or  copies  thereof, 
including  but  not  limited  to  books,  records 
i;>r  receipts,  which  relate  to  or  reflect  a  bill 
cr  payment  for  services  provided  by  the 
I'libUcatlons  Distribution  Service  for  the 
period  from  December  1,  1973  to  the  date 
ot  this  subpoena,  and  to  bring  all  documents, 
corresponderkce,  memomnda,  and  other  writ- 
in^.s  or  copies  thereof,  which  relate  to  or  re- 
flect the  manlier  erf.  or  handling  of  mass 
mailed  xuatter,  includmg.  but  not  limited 
to  instructloivs  on  the  handling  of  Con- 
gressional newsletters  for  the  period  from 
December  1.  1973  to  the  date  of  this  stib- 
poena.  Tlie  subpoena  was  Issued  on  appli- 
cation of  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Guldo,  Jr.,  for 
plaintiff.  Common  Cause. 

■nie  subpoenaed  material  that  Mr.  Bjellos 
is  commanded  to  bring  are  records  of  the 
tJ.S.  HoTise  of  Representatives. 

The  subpoena  in  question  !:>  forwarded 
herewith  and  the  matter  presented  tor  such 
action  as  the  House  In  its  wisdom  wishes  to 
take. 

Sincerely, 

Wn-i-iAM  M.  Jfiixin, 

Doorkeeper, 
VS.  IloiL^e  of  Representative.-. 


I  Lf.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dl.'Jtrlct  of  Co- 
limibla.  Civil  Action  No.  1887-73 1 

Common  Cause,  rr  At.,  PurNTTFF,  VrRsvs 
E.  T.  Ku^ssEM,  ET  AL.,  Defendant 

To:  Eli  a  BJelloA,  Chief,  Hou.«e  Publica- 
tiou3  Distribution  Service.  B-241  Longworth 
House  OHce  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20515 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  iu 
( tills  court)  (the  office  of  Kenneth  J.  Guldo, 
Jr..  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036)  to  give  testimony  lu 
the  abore-entltled  cause  on  the  3  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1974,  At  1:00  o'clock  p.m.  (and  bring 
with  you)  all  letters,  records,  correspondence, 
documents,  communications  or  other  writ- 
ings described  in  the  attachment  to  tbis  stib- 
poena  duces  tecum,  unless  turned  over  to 
PlaintifTs"  counsel  prior  to  deposition. 
James  R  Davev. 

Cleric. 

AlTACHMENi' 

1.  All  document's,  correspondence,  mem- 
oranda, worksheets  and  other  wrliiugs,  or 
copies  tnereof,  which  reSect  or  relate  to  the 
monthly  work  units  of  the  Publications  Dia- 
iribution  Service  from  January  i,  1967 
ilirougb  the  date  of  Uils  i>ubpoena. 

2.  All  doeumeuls,  correspondence,  njem- 
oi^anda.  and  other  writings,  or  copies  there- 
of, iiicluding  but  not  limited  to  books,  rec- 
ordH  or  receipts,  which  relate  to  or  reflect  a 
bill  or  payment  for  sen-ices  provided  by  the 
Publication.s  Distribtition  Service  for  the 
period  from  December  1.  1P73  to  the  date  of 
iViis  subpoena. 

3.  All  documents,  ccwrrespondence,  memo- 
randa, and  other  writinfips  or  copies  thereof, 
which  relate  to  or  reflect  the  mamier  of,  or 
Uandiing  of  mass  maUed  matter,  including, 
but  not  limited  to  instnictions  on  •Jic  han- 
dling of  Congressional  ne'*'sletters  for  the 
period  from  December  1.  1973  to  tlic  d.ue  of 
thLs  subpoena. 


COMML'NICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  STANDARDS  OP  OFFICIAL  CON- 
DUCT—SUBPENA  DUCES  TECUM 
IN  CASE  OF  COMMON  CAUSE,  ET 
AL.  VERSUS  E.  T.  KLASSEN  ET  AL. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  and  sub- 
pena  from  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
which  v.as  read  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Washitcctot.  DC,  September  12,  1974. 
Hon.  Cakl  Albert, 
The  Speaker. 
VS.  House  oj  Representatiies. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  A  subpena  duces  tecum 
i<:sued  by  the  United  States  District  Cottn 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  naming  Mr. 
Johii  M.  S-.vanner,  Staff  Director,  Committee 
on  Stardards  of  Official  Conduct  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  was  received  by 
cerafied  mail  (ii773584)  on  September  10. 
1P7*  and  signed  for  by  Mr.  William  r.  Arbo- 
gast,  an  employee  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  OfflcUl  Conduct  of  the  U.S. 
HotLse  of  rtepresentatives  commanding  Mr. 
Swanr.er  to  appear  In  the  office  of  Mr.  Ken- 
neth J.  Guido,  Jr.,  Common  Cause,  2030  M 
Street.  Washington,  DC.  20030  on  October 
10,  1974  at  1:00  p.m.  to  testify  In  the  case 
of  Common  Cattse  et  al..  ▼.  E.  T.  Klassen.  et 
itI.  hi  Civil  Action  No.  1887-73  and  to  bring: 

All  complaints  concerning  possible  viola- 
tion ot  the  franking  statute,  and  attach- 
ments thereto,  or  copies  thereof,  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  and  all  mem- 
oranda or  other  writings  or  copies  thereof 
which  relate  to  or  reflect  the  disposition  of 
these  complaints. 

AU  advisory  opLulous  and  attachments 
thereto,  or  copies  thereof,  which  relate  to  the 
mailing  or  contemplated  mailing  of  franked 
Laail.  tsstied  to  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  Member-elect,  surviving 
spouse  of  any  of  the  foregoing  persons,  or 
other  House  of  Representatives  officials, 
their  agents  or  employees. 

All  letters,  memoranda  or  other  writings, 
and  attachments  thereto,  or  copies  thereof, 
which  relate  to  or  reflect  information,  guid- 
ance, assistance,  advice  or  counsel  given  In 
connection  with  the  mailing  or  contemplated 
mailing  of  franked  mail. 

All  formal  or  InfOTmal  correspondence,  or 
copies  thereof  received  by  the  Committee 
requesting  Information,  gitldance,  assistance, 
advice  or  counsel  In  connection  with  the 
mailing  or  contemplated  mailing  of  franked 
mall. 

Ail  iufornxal  opinions  and  attachments 
thereto,  or  copies  thereof,  issued  by  the 
COBamlttee  concerning  use  of  the  fi-anking 
privilege. 

AU  regtUations  or  proposed  regulations  or 
copies  thereof,  governing  tlie  proper  use  of 
the  franking  privilege  by  any  Member  of 
the  House  of  Rejwesentatlves  or  Member - 
elect,  sivrvirhig  spouse  of  any  of  the  forego- 
ing, or  other  House  of  Representatives  of- 
ficial, entitled  to  send  mail  as  franked,  oi 
any  employee  or  agent  of  any  and  all  of  the 
foregoing  persons. 

The  materia!  subpc^euaed  uonstitutti  the 
official  records  and  papers  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  a  duly 
constittJted  standing  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Hottse  of  Representatives. 

The  subpoena  in  question  is  forwarded 
herev.  iih  and  the  matter  presented  for  such 
action  ;is  the  Wviise  in  it-  \>i-do:n  v.-ii,l-es 
TO  ta'-;.^. 

Siiii-erely, 

Melvin  Price, 
Ci-airinan.  Comniittct-  >>t> 
.S'i/!rf.('-f/v  o  ■  Ofticivl  Cone! ■!>■[. 


lUS.     District    Court    for    the    District    of 

Columbia,  ClvU  Action  No.  1887-73] 
CoMvoK  Cavse,  et  Ai^  PiAiwnrr,  'Ve»svs 

E.   T.   KI.ASSOI,    rr   AL..    DlTENDAKT 

To:  John  M.  Swanner.  Staff  Director,  Hot??* 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
2380  Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, be.  20515. 

Ton  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  iTi 
(this  coQTt)  (the  ofllce  of  Kenneth  J.  Gttldo, 
Jr.  Common  Cause,  2030  M\Street,  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036)  to  gira  teetlmony  iu 
the  above-entitled  cause  on  the  lOth  day  of 
October,  1974.  at  1:00  o'clock  p.m.  (and  brin,; 
•Kith  you)  all  letters,  records,  correspondence, 
documents,  commtmicatlons  or  other  writ- 
ings described  In  the  attachment  to  this  sub- 
poena duces  tecum,  unless  turned  over  to 
Plpinttff.s"  ccnsel  prior  to  deposition. 

J.AMFS  F    D.WET. 

C/c/7.-. 

ATr.\LHMENTS 

1.  All  (omplaints  concerning  possible  >-ioi»i- 
ilon  of  the  f ranking  statute.  »ud  attach- 
ments thereto,  or  copies  ihereof.  brought  to 
the  attention  of  tiie  Committee  moA  »il 
memoranda  or  other  'writlnga  or  oopieiN 
thereof  which  rel&te  to  or  reflect  the  dis- 
position of  these  complaints. 

2.  All  advisory  opinions  and  aitaclimenij 
thereto,  or  copies  thereof,  which  relate  to  tl;- 
malUng  or  contemplated  mailing  of  franked 
mail,  issued  to  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  Member-elect,  survlvinf; 
spouse  of  any  <rf  tlM  foregoing  penoui.  or 
other  House  of  Representatives  oflicia's  their 
agents  or  employees. 

3.  AU  letters,  memoranda  or  other  writings. 
and  attachments  thereto,  or  copies  thereof. 
which  relate  to  or  reflect  hiforniation.  guid- 
ance, assistance,  adrtce  or  counsel  given  in 
connection  with  the  maihng  or  contemplated 
inailUig  of  franked  mail. 

4.  AU  formal  or  informal  correspondence, 
or  copies  thereof  received  by  the  Cctnmittee 
requesting  infonnatioD.  guidance,  assistance, 
advice  or  counsel  in  connection  with  the 
mallii'.g  or  contemplated  mailing  of  franked 
mall. 

5.  Ail  informal  oplnlo.u>  and  attachments 
thereto,  or  copies  thereof.  Issued  by  the  Ct«n- 
mittee  concerning  use  of  the  frankiii?  privi- 
lege. 

6.  a:i  regulations  or  proposed  regiilation.^ 
or  copies  thereof,  governing  the  proper  use  oi 
the  franking  privilege  by  any  Member  of  th» 
House  of  Representatives  or  Member-elect, 
stirvlving  spouse  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or 
other  House  of  Representatives  oOtcial.  en- 
titled to  send  mail  as  franked,  or  any  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  any  and  all  of  the  fore- 
going persons. 


COMAIUNICATION         PROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  CONGRESSIONAL  MAILING 
STANDARDS— SUBPENA  DUCES 
TECUM  IN  CASE  OF  COMMON 
CAUSE.  ET  AL.  VERSUS  E.  T.  KI.AS- 
SEN.  ETAL. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  communication  and  .sub- 
pen.'*  irom  the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Concressional  Mailing  Stand- 
ards, '.vhich  nas  read  and  ordered  eo  be 
priiiicd: 

\V.\»>iINCTON.  D.C  . 

SeftLeiiOHr  IS.  i:t7 i. 
Koii      C  AKL   AluiJiX. 

T'lc  Speaker.  U.S.  Horse  oj  Heprebeniutiiei, 
Washirigton.  D.C. 
Dfar  Mr.  Speaker:  A  subpoena  duce< 
teciun  io.sued  bv  the  United  States  District 
Coui :  for  the  District  of  Columbia  namirii; 
Mr.  Victor  C.  Smlroldo.  StnfT  Director  ar.cl 
Counsel  House  Commission  on  Conpres- 
.^tov..il    Aiailiii!'    Srsiidi»rd.s.    •n-a.-.    rcieivcrl    hv 
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certiflcd  mail  (No.  773587)  on 
]n74.  and  signed  for  by  Mrs. 
h.i  employee  of  the  Committee 
Riul  Civil  Service  of  the  U.S. 
rtsentatlves    commanding    Mr. 
.'!  .>pear  In  the  office  of  Mr.  Keni 
Jr.,    Common    Cause.    2030    M 
V.a.shington.  DC.  20036.  on 
at  1:00  p.m.  to  testify  in  the 
iiiou  Cause,  et  al.   v.   E.  T 
in  Civil  Action  No.  1887-73  an< 

All  complaints  concerning  pi 
tijn  of  the  franking  statute, 
liient.s  thereto,  or  copies  the; 
to  the  attention  of  the  Comm 
mcmoranUa  or  other  v.Titin 
thereof  which  relate  to  or  re.'iec 
tion  of  these  complaints. 

All  advi.?oiy  opinions  and 
t'.creto,  or  copies  thereof,  '.vh 
l'<e  mailinp  or  coi-templated 
5'-an!:ed  mail,  issued  to  any  ?! 
H.- use  of  Representatives  or 
surviving  spou.se  of  any  of  the  f 
sons,  or  other  Hovise  of  Re 
o:iii"ial"'.  their  agents  or  employ 

All  letters,  memoranda  or 
aiKl  attachments  thereto,  or 
vhlch  relate  to  or  reflect  ir.fon 
rnce,  a.ssl.stance.  advice  or  con 
c-nnectlon    with    the    mallincr 
I.!Ri^d  mailing  of  franked  rial 

All  formal  or  Informal 
copies  thereof  received  by  the 
requesting  information,  r:uidan 
adv'.ce   or   counsel   In   counecti 
r-j.TJling  or  contemplated  maili 
]<.nil. 

All    informal    opinions    and 
thereto,  or  copies  thereof 
mission    concerning    use    of 
privilege. 

All  regulations  or  propoeed 
copies  thereof,  governing  the 
tiie  franking  privilege  by  any 
House   of   Represent  at  Ives   or 
surviving  spouse  of  aa;  of  the 
ether  Hou;e  of   Representative 
tjtled  to  send  mail  as  franked 
]iloyee  or  agent  of  any  and  all 
(.r.ing  persons. 

The  material  subpoenaed 
o'ficial  records  and  papers  of  tht 
mi.ision  on  Congressional  Maih 
:<  duly  constituted  special  Conn 
U  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Tiie  subpoena  in  question  a 
representing  statutory  fees 
warded  herewith  and   the 
X.ir  such  action  as  the  House  i 
V  ishes  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

Morris  K. 
CliairmiTn,  Comnittee  on 
.Vailing  Standards. 
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1  US.  District  Court  for  the  Dli  trict  of  Co 

lumbia.  Civil  Action  No.  1   87-73) 
Common  Cause,  et  al.,  Plmntu  \  Vebsus  E. 
T.   Klassen,  et  al.,   Def£  jdant 
To:    Victor   C.  Smiroldo.  Hot  ie  Commis- 
sion   on    Congressional    Majlinj     Standards, 

2  17  Cannon  House  Office  Buildli  g,  Washing- 
t  .n.   D.C.   20515. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  fc  appear  in 
tlie  office  of  Kenneth  J.  3uldo,  Jr., 
common  Cause.  2030  M  S  -eet,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036,  to  giv  r  testimony 
In  the  above-entitled  cause  on  the  17  tiay 
of  October,  1974,  at  1:00  o'cloc  :  p.m.  (and 
hring  v,lth  you)  all  letters,  re  ards,  corre 
Kj'Oi.dence,  documents,  commu 
f-.her  WTitings  described  In  the 
to  this  subpoena  duces  tcn'um,  v 
<  .-er  to  Plaintifls'  counsel  prii. 
t.on. 
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September  30,  1974. 
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Attachment 

1.  All  complaints  concerning' 

latioii  of  the  friinking  statute. 


tcations  or 
.^  attachment 
imless  turned 
i'»  to  deposi- 

JI^VTY, 

I        Clerk. 


ossible  vio- 
id  attach- 


ments thereto,  or  copies  thereof,  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  and  all 
memoranda  or  other  writings  or  copies 
thereof  which  relate  to  or  reflect  the  dis- 
position of  these  complaints. 

2.  All  advisory  opinions  and  attachments 
thereto,  or  copies  thereof,  which  relate  to 
t;ie  mailing  or  contemplated  mailing  of 
franked  mail.  Issued  to  aiiy  Member  of  the 
House  of  Rtprerentatives  or  Member-elect, 
stu-vlvlng  spouse  of  any  of  the  foregoing  per- 
tor.s,  or  other  House  of  Representatives  of- 
ficials, their  at.er.ts  or  employees, 

3.  All  letters,  memoranda  or  other  writ- 
ing";, i.nd  altachnitiits  thereto,  or  cople:; 
thereof,  which  relate  to  or  reflect  informa- 
tion, griciante,  aiiistnnce,  advice  or  coun- 
sel gi.c-n  in  connection  with  the  mailing  or 
ccitemplateci  m.Mling  of  Ir.'-.nkcd  mail. 

4.  All  forma;  or  in.'crmal  correspondence, 
oi-  coji^es  thereof  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion recjuesting  inforniatlcn,  guidance,  as- 
sisiaiice,  ntiviee  or  cctUiScl  in  connection 
with  the  mailing  or  contemph-.ied  mailing  of 
flanked  mail. 

5.  All  informal  opinions  and  attachmciits 
tlieroto,  or  copies  thereof,  issued  by  the 
Conmiis.^ion  concerning  use  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege. 

3.  /Jl  regttlatioiis  or  propo.";ed  regulations 
or  copies  thereof,  governing  the  proper  u.-ie 
of  the  flanking  privilege  by  any  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  Memt)er- 
elect,  surviving  spouse  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going, or  other  House  of  Representatives  offi- 
cial, entitled  to  send  mail  as  franked,  or  any 
employee  or  agent  cf  any  and  nil  of  the  fore- 
going persons. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  OF- 
FICE OF  THE  MAJORITY  LEADER— 
SUEPENA  DUCES  TECUM  IN  CASE 
OF  COMMON  CAUSE,  ET  AL.  VER- 
SUS E.  T.  KLASSEN,  ET  AL. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  comniuiiication  and  sub- 
pena  from  the  0£Qce  of  the  Majority 
Leader,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

Washington,  DC,  September  16,  1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

TUe  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinyton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speakhr:  A  subpoena  duces  te- 
cum issued  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  lor  the  District,  of  Columbia  naming 
Dr.  David  Ramage,  House  Majority  Clerk, 
House  Majority  Room  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  was  received  by  certified 
mall  (rr773589)  on  September  10,  1974  and 
signed  for  by  Mr.  P^n^age,  commanding  him 
to  appear  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Kenneth  J. 
OuiUo.  Jr.,  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street. 
Washington,  DC.  20036  on  October  23.  1974 
at  1:00  p.m.  to  testify  in  the  case  of  Com- 
mon Cause,  et  ai.,  v.  ET.  Klasseii,  et  al ,  in 
Civil  Action  No.  1887-73  and  to  bring  all 
dc^cuments,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
worksheets  and  other  writings,  or  copies 
tiiereof,  which  reflect  or  relate  to  the  print- 
ing or  preparation  of  Congressional  Newslet- 
ters or  News  Releases  by  the  House  Majority 
Room  from  December  31,  1973  through  the 
date  of  tills  subpoena.  Also,  to  bring  all  doc- 
uments, correspondence,  memoranda,  and 
other  writif.ps,  or  copies  thereof,  Including 
but  not  limited  t<3  books,  records  or  receipts, 
^^hlch  relate  to  or  reflect  a  bill  or  payment 
for  services  provided  by  the  House  Majority 
Room  in  prititinp  or  preparing  Congre.ssional 
Newsletters  or  News  Releases  provided  be- 
tween December  31.  1973  and  the  date  of  this 
subpoeiifi.  T!ie  subpoena  w.is  issued  on  ap- 
plication of  Mr.  Kf-nneth  J.  Guido,  Jr.,  for 
plaintiff.  Common  Caut.e. 

The  subix.e;p.p<l  material  that  Mr.  Ramage 
Is  comr.nr.iideci  to  bring  p.re  records  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


The  subpoena  In  question  Is  forwarded 
herewith  and  the  matter  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  Hotise  In  Its  wisdom  wishes  to 
take. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  O'Neit.l,  Jr. 

[US.    District    Court    for    the    District    of 

Columbia,    Civil   Action   No.    1887-731 

CoMiMON  Cause,  et  al,,  PLAiNTrrr  vs.  E.  T. 

Klassen,  et  al..  Defendant 

To:  David  Ramage,  House  Majority  Clerk, 
House  Majority  Room.  Raybura  House  Office 
Building,  New  Garage  WA29,  Washington. 
DC. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
(this  court)  (the  office  of  Kt'ineth  J.  Guido, 
Jr.,  Common  Cau^e,  2020  M  Street.  N.W., 
Washincton,  DC.  20036)  to  give  testimony  in 
the  above-entitled  cavise  on  the  23  day  c' 
October,  1074.  at  1:00  o'clock  p.m.  (and  bring 
v\iih  you)  all  letters,  records,  correspondence, 
documents,  commiuiications  or  other  writ- 
ings described  in  the  attachment  to  this  sub- 
poena duces  tecum,  unless  turned  over  to 
FlaintiJIs"  counsel  prior  to  deposition. 
James  P.  Davey. 

Clerk. 


ATT.'VCHMENT 

1.  A;i  documents,  correspondence,  mem- 
oranda, worksheets  and  other  writings,  or 
copies  thereof,  which  reflect  or  relate  to  the 
printinp  or  preparation  of  Congressional 
Ncwsle.ters  or  News  Releases  by  the  House 
Majority  Room  from  December  31,  1973 
through  the  date  of  this  subpoena. 

2.  All  documents,  correspondence,  mem- 
oranda, and  other  writings,  or  copies  thereof, 
including  but  i.ot  limited  to  books,  records  or 
receipts,  which  relate  to  or  reflect  a  bill  or 
payment  for  services  provided  by  the  House 
Majority  Room  in  printing  or  preparing  Con- 
gressional Newsletters  or  News  Releases  pro- 
vided between  December  31,  1973  and  the  date 
of  this  subpoena. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  MI- 
NORITY LEADER  OF  THE  HOUSE — 
SUBPENA  DUCES  TECUM  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  COMMON  CAUSE,  ET  AL., 
VERSUS  E.  T.  KLASSEN,  ET  AL. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  HoiLse 
the  following  communication  and  sub- 
pc-na  from  the  office  of  the  minority 
leader  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be 

printed : 

V.'askincton,  DC,  September  18. 1974. 
Hon,  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker. 
HouiiC  of  Representative!). 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  A  Subpoena  duces 
tecum  issued  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  lor  tiie  District  of  Columbia  naming 
^ir.  Thomas  J[.  Lankford,  House  Minority 
Clerk,  He  >ise  Min-irl'y  Room  of  the  U.S. 
Hotise  of  Representatives,  was  received  by  cer- 
tified mail  (;r773588)  on  September  12,  1974 
and  signed  for  by  Mr.  Russell  J.  Fillion.  a-u 
employee  of  the  House  Minority  Room  of  the 
U.S.  Hou.se  cf  Representatives,  commanding 
Mr.  Lanivford  to  appear  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Kenneth  J.  Guido.  Jr.,  Common  Cause,  2030 
M  Street.  Washington,  DC.  20036  on  October 
25.  1974  at  1  :G0  p.m.  to  testify  in  the  case  of 
Common  Cause,  et  al.  vs.  E,  T.  Klassen,  et  al., 
in  Civil  Action  No.  1687-73  and  to  bring  all 
documents,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
worksheets  and  other  writings,  or  copies 
tlierecf,  v.'hich  reflect  or  relate  to  the  print- 
ing or  preparation  of  Congressional  News- 
letters or  Neu-s  Releases  by  the  House  Minor- 
ity Rcorn  from  December  31,  1973  through  the 
date  of  this  subpoena.  Also,  to  bring  all  docu- 
me.its,  correspondence,  memoranda,  and 
other  writings,  or  copies  thereof.  Including 
b\3t  iiot  limited  to  books,  records  or  re- 
ceipts,   which    relate    to    or    reflect    a    bill 


September  33,  1974 
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or  payment  for  services  provided  by  tlie 
House  Minority  Room  in  printing  or  prepar- 
ir,g  Congressional  Newsletters  or  News  Re- 
lea.^es  provided  between  December  31,  1973 
and  the  date  of  this  subpoena.  Tiie  subpoena 
was  issued  on  application  of  Mr.  Kenneth  J. 
Guido,  Jr.,  for  plaintiff,  Cornmoi;  Cauie. 

The  subpoenaed  material  that  ^Tr.  Lanl;- 
ford  is  commanded  to  bring  niv  records  wiilch 
are  under  the  control  of  ihe  U.S.  House  ol 
Representatives. 

The  subpoena  in  question  is  iorw.irded 
h€'iewith  and  the  matter  p.'cser.ted  fur  sifh 
action  as  the  House  in  it:-,  wisrfum  ftiFhes  t.i 
take. 

Sincerely, 

JOU.V  ,J.  RHOi-f* 

M'rtoritii  Lpad'^r, 
U.S.  Hoit^e  or  Rjprt'^eiltaiiici. 


|U.S.  District   Cou.rt  for  the  Di^trirt   ••." 
Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  1887-73 1 

Common  Caus-£.  et  al.,  r^AiNriFr  vep-sis 
E.  T.  Klassen,  et  ai..  DrrrNOANf 

To:  Thomas  J.  Lankfoid.  Hon.  c  Muionty 
Clerk,  House  Minority  Ro'jm,  Ra;,  '..urn  Hou>e 
Office  Building.  New  Gaiay«  \VA26,  'Wo.shing- 
ton,  D,C, 

You  are  hereby  comma iidcd  'o  appear  in 
(this  court)  (the  office  ol  Kennetii  J,  GuiUo, 
.)r„  Common  Cau;-e,  2030  M  Street.  N.'VV.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20035)  lo  gi'e  testimony 
in  the  above-entitled  cause  on  the  25th  day 
of  October,  1974,  at  1:00  ociook  pm.  (and 
bring  with  you)  all  leltii-.<.  records,  corre- 
spondence, documents,  communications  or 
other  writings  described  in  the  attachment 
to  thi.s  subpoena  d iters  tecum,  unle.ss  turned 
over  to  Plaiuiitf':,  coiuisel  yrior  to  deposition. 
James  F.  Dave  v. 

Clcr!:. 

ATTACHMrNT 

1.  All  documents,  corre:<pondcricc,  memo- 
randa, worksheets  and  other  v/ritings,  or 
copies  thereof,  which  reflect  or  relate  to  the 
printing  or  preparation  of  Congressional 
Newsletters  or  News  Releases  by  the  House 
Majority  Boom  from  December  31,  1973 
through  the  date  of  this  subpoena. 

2.  All  documents,  correspondence,  memo- 
randa, and  other  writings,  or  copies  thereof, 
including  but  not  limited  to  books,  records 
or  receipts,  which  relate  to  or  reflect  a  bUl 
or  payment  for  services  provided  by  the 
House  Majority  Room  in  printing  or  prepar- 
ing Congressional  Newsletters  or  News  Re- 
leases provided  between  December  31,  1973 
and  the  date  of  this  subpoena. 


CONVEYING  PHOSPHATE  INTER- 
ESTS IN  LAND  IN  POLK  COUNTY. 
FLA.,  TO  JOHN  CARTER  AND 
MARTHA  B.  CARTER— VETO  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO. 
93-363) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.^^e 
the  foUov.ing  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  State.>: 

To  the  House  oi  Representatives : 

I  return  here\^1th.  without  my  ap- 
proval, H.R.  10626,  a  bill  that  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
all  phosphate  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  approximately  40  acres  in  Polk 
County,  Florida  to  John  Carter  and 
Martha  B.  Carter  upon  payment  of  ad- 
ministrative costs  aiid  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  phosphate  interests. 

Present  law  provides  that  phosphate 
interests  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
disposed  of  under  a  leasing  system.  The 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  have 
developed  an  alternative  policy  of  ."telling 


phosphate  and  other  mineral  interests 
when  the  siurface  is  not  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  when  at  least  one  ol 
two  criteria  is  met.  The  criteria  aie  that 
the  mineral  intere.sts  have  no  value  or 
that  they  interfere  with  developmeiit  of 
the  iiui'Iace  that  is  mote  beneficial  than 
mineral  development.  This  policy  is  car- 
ried out  through  private  legislation  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  and  it  is  solelj'  for 
tne  benefit  and  convenience  of  surface 
O'.vners. 

The  instant  ca:;e  insets  r.either  of  the 
two  Ciiteria.  The  land  is  prospectively 
valuable  for  pliosphaves,  and  we  knov. 
of  no  proposed  u.^e  of  the  surface  with 
v\hich  ilie  mineral  interest  would  intei- 
fere.  The  land  is  pieseutly  being  u.sed  lor 
gracing  cattle. 

A.t  Itast  si?;  inivale  bills  ha\'e  been  en- 
acted to  convey  reserved  mineral  intei- 
e,'  is  m  ihe  93rd  Con'jrres.s,  and  every  one 
of  thtm  has  met  one  of  the  criteria. 
There  are  presently  several  private  bills 
still  pending  before  tlas  Congrcs.-:.  Also 
pending  is  the  Administrations  proposed 
"National  Resource  Lands  Management 
A.cf.  and  a  Minilar  Senate-passed  pvo- 
l>03al.  S.  424.  which  '.vould  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  general  authority 
to  convey  mineral  interests  to  surface 
onners  when  one  of  tiie  criteria  is  met. 
It  is  tlierefore  clear  that  enactment  into 
law  of  H.R.  10326  would  conflict  wilii 
established  policy  and  would  confuse  our 
action  on  similar  proposals  in  the  future. 

For  these  reasons  I  feel  that  the  ap- 
proval of  H.R.  10626  v.ould  not  be  de- 
sirable. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  Sepiemher  30, 1V74. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  NorUi  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  message,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying bill,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  as  a  House 
doctiment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  PIISTORICAL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS ON  PRESIDENTIAL  AND 
OTHER  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 

<  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
meeting  on  Friday,  September  20.  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission, of  which  I  am  a  member, 
adopted  two  resolutions  concerning  the 
disposition  of  official  records  and  papers, 
including  those  of  Presidents. 

The  NHPC,  which  is  composed  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States — who  is 
a  nonvoting  member — the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  one  Senator,  one  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, one  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  two  members  of  the  American 


Historical  A.^sociation.  and  two  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  cf 
the  United  Stales,  was  established  for 
the  purposes  of  jn'omoting  the  collet - 
lioit  and  publication  of  papei-s  of  oul- 
st?nciing  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  and 
other  docun;cnt.';  which  may  be  imi.-ortant 
for  the  under.-ilanding  and  appreciation 
of  tlie  history  of  the  United  Sltttes. 

Ml.  Speaker,  this  morning.  Seplei.iber 
30,  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Priiiting  of  th? 
Committee  oa  House  Administration 
held  hcaiin^.s  on  H.R.  1G902.  a  mea-sure 
I  iiitroduccd  v.iih  the  di.-tiaguished  gen- 
tleni:Hii  from  Idaho  <  Mr.  Hansen  >  en 
Sepiembev  26.  1974,  v  hich  would  estab- 
lish a  special  Comnu.-sion  to  undertake 
a  cotnprchen.'jive  siudj-  of  the  disposition 
and  preservation  of  records  and  docu- 
ments of  bo;h  elected  aii'l  appointed 
Federal  oificiyls. 

During  his  testimony  this  morning.  Dr. 
James  B.  Rhoads,  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  was  a.sked  to  include  the 
text  of  these  resolutions  in  the  hearing 
rerorri.  Becaasp  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
intcti  .^t  to  all  of  us.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  thi.-.  poiii't.  the  text  of  these  resolutions: 

The  first  resolution  adopted  by  the 
NHPC  is  as  follows: 

I'lie  Commission  urges  tiie  e.'-tablisiimc;:t 
by  law  of  p,n  itidepcndent  national  commis- 
sion to  make  a  careful  and  ob.iective  study 
of  the  disposition  of  the  records  and  papei-. 
of  elected  and  appointed  oincials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  make  appropriate 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  this  subject. 

The  second  resolution  reads : 

The  National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
niLssiou  states  and  affirms  Its  contimiing  po- 
sition that  the  other  governmental  units 
and  the  papers  of  present  and  former  govern- 
ment officials  having  continuing  value  for 
research  should  be  retained  and  maintained 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  study  the  history 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Commis:-;ion  holds  that  official  records 
and  papers  Include  handwritten  and  type- 
written documents,  motion  plcttu-es,  teievi- 
fcion  tapes  and  recordings,  magnetic  tapes, 
atitomated  data  processing  documeutatiou 
in  various  forms,  and  other  records  that  re- 
veal the  history  of  the  nation. 

In  this  regard,  the  Commission  vjew,=  with 
alarm  the  unprecedented  provision  con- 
tained in  the  agreement  announced  bv  the 
President  on  September  8,  1974,  which  re- 
quires the  destruction  cf  magnetic  tapes  or 
other  materials  of  value  for  historical  rt- 
search,  and  calls  for  remedial  action  wi'.ii 
respect    to   llie   aforementioned   agreement. 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  FOR  OUR  LADY  OF 
POMPEI  PARISH 

*Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  giv«:n 
l)ermission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y..  this  weekend,  a  Catholic 
parish  will  celebrate  its  golden  jubilee — 
50  years  of  involvement  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  community.  Our  Lady  of  Pom- 
pei  Parish,  in  the  center  of  the  city's 
largely  Italian  north  side,  is  noted  among 
other  tilings  for  the  enthusiastic  theatri- 
cal productions  of  the  "Pompeian  Play- 
ers'" and  for  its  Irish  pastor  of  42  years, 
Msgr.  William  L.  Walsh. 

Few  milestones  in  life  are  as  significant 
as  a  golden  anni\'ersary.  It  imparts  a 
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feeling  cf  niatu:  ity  and  a 
a  firm  conflc?er.ce  to  face 
The  buildings  thnt  com; 
rf  Pcmpci  Church  arc  a  ti 
three  generations  of  par; 
on  Ap;il  19.  1924,  that  1 
Itahan  ancestry  were  org 
tlie  original  pnri'^h.  The 
Rev.  John  B.  Robctti,  led 
constructed  a  combinatio 
rrrammar  school.  coslii-!g 
la  1026.  Fatlier  rilomeno 
to  orgonize  th.?  social  and 
the  yoiuig  parish  nntil  t 
in  1929,  wh.Mi  even  the  h-J 
on  the  mortgare  %vere  diffi 

This  period  r.lso  caw  th; 
a   parish    entertainment 
has  evolved  into  one  of 
vating  amateur  theatei 
Northeast,   tlie   Pcmpeiar] 
signed  as  an  assistant  2 
Father  V/illiam  L.  Walsh 
graduate  study  in  Wa 
assume  the  pastorale  in  1 
Italian,  his  sjinpp.thy  and 
instilled  in  the  pari-  hionc 
of  pride. 

A  highlight  of  his  tenur* 
banquet   attended   by   mo 
parishioner.^  in  1945  t 
of  the  original  mortgage. 

In   recognizUig   Uie   ac 
tliis  vital  religious  commur  t 
deserves  special  mention 
thony  Society.  Actually,  th 
ecessor  of  the  pari.sh 
group  of  concerned  Catho 
teachers  took  a  .«;pecial 
children  of  the  newly  ai 
immigrants.  With  the  Pa 
Padua  as  their  guide,  th 
women  volunteered  their 
schooling  and  athletic  acti 
children,  relinquiiihijig  lliis 
school  was  built,  but  rtill 
parish  functions. 

And  through  it  all 
continued  his  quiet, 
leadership   with   the   aid 
memorable  assistants.  Reg 
long  their  tenure  at 
that  special  feeling  of  tog 
oneness  witli  the  |)€ople. 
pletely  at  home  tliere.  Th 
been  that  kind  of  parisli 
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LEGION    COMAIANDER 
ISSUES 

The  SPFAKER  pro  tern 
previous  order  of  the  Hou: 
man  from  Ohio  iMr.  Mil 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Spe 
commander  of  the  Ame 
James  M.  Wagonsellcr 
Ohio,  recently  delivered  a 
fore  the  New  Jeisey  Am 
Convention  which  dealt  wi' 
is.sues  faring  our  Nation 

Commander  Wa.gonselle 
are  timely  and  thought 
speech  includes  comments 
legislative  actions  of  the 
and  it  spells  out  the  positicji 
million-mpmber  .'\merlcan 
sues  relevant  to  tlip  concfi-ns 
we  represent. 

I  enter  this  address  int     th?  Record 
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so  that  we  might  have  the  opportunity 
to  draw  upon  the  American  Legions 
tho'.ights  while  we  debate  legislation  be- 
fore the  Congress: 

AroEKss  Bv  James  M.  Wagonsixler 

My  leUow  American  Lcsloiinalres  of  the 
(iro.a  d2partAr.eiit  of  New  Jersey.  It  Is  good 
to  be  ttith  you  here  In  the  Garden  State  at 
I'O'ivpntion  tlnie  for  your  new  dopartinent 
Iradfrshlp  nnd  the  nntlonnl  commander  seem 
to  start  oil.'-  yepr  of  America'i  legion  Sfrvlcc 
r.imo?t  topp'her. 

Th;\,t  f',irU  i.f  toeeti-.crnc- s  '.-.  what  I  want 
in  see  thro'-i^hrut  the  Amci  lean  tegicn  this 
.' c.»r  aa  wc  .'•ee';  to  piiU  lOf-etf>"r,  to  work  to- 
l;*;iL.er  an-.l  to  k'-mk.!  to  "be  co-nc^d  Eifiiii  for 
AmciJc-i,"  and  for  the  Amerlcrii  Lefiou. 

I  thlj.k  fll!  cf  Air.erlc.-i  rcid.T  to  pill  t;.'- 
!'( tl'T  at  th's  TTomont  Ir.  orr  Nation's  his- 
tory for  we  hsve  been  divided  for  fill  tr>o  long. 
.•"lI•^t  o'.'T  'he  Irviic  find  cri:,t;y  v.-^r  in  liotiiam 
and  more  recertlv  ever  the  scandals,  revela- 
tloi-.!,  ...id  aaocatloii.-?  that  ."^hook  the  Govcrn- 

:';hal.en  tho.ii,'h  our  Ci>veriimr-  t  w&z.  it  did 
not  topple.  There  wr.s  im  rlotlr.;;  id  tlie 
streets,  no  bloodrhcd,  r^o  .alrrtins  of  the 
nr;ned  f^Te"-.  rin  piUitary  co  '.->.  In  short  there 
■.vos  8  dl -nified  and  ord^rl^•  trnnsttlon  cf 
power  as  provided  by  thp  Con.stitntioti  b'm! 
hy  the  law  of  the  land.  This  transition  took 
jilnce  under  nnpreceicnted  clrr-.imsiance."? 
and  11  involved  the  highest  oilice  in  the  land 
r.id  prchably  •-'ac  most  pov.^rful  nosilion  in 
the  vorld 

To  th-'-e.  nt  home  and  abrj-id,  who  belitile 
o-ir  ."iystem  cf  gorernmciit  and  tuestfoii  Irs 
>\'^»-Kabl!lty,  T  spy  take  a  look  at  the  events 
of  the  pntt  sever.il  montlis  end  .<=hn>.v  us  a 
.system  that  works  better. 

Tco  u.any  people  In  these  great  Unite;' 
Stales  seem  bent  on  tc.iring  do-"-!!  rather  than 
bnllLli'i,',  up.  ;i)-.d  I  I'rel  it  high  lime  we  came 
to  a  turning  point  and  put  the?.e  wonderful 
United  State?  of  America  bad:  on  ;he  path 
of  greatness.  I  believe  It  Is  a  part  of  the 
destiny  of  the  American  Legion  to  help  pro- 
vide Icadcriliip  for  this  resrrgciice  of  pnirl- 
o.i.3ri  and  of  love  of  cjvnury,  which  io  so 
cs.'^ciitlal  to  Anvrica  tcdiy. 

F  rmer  So'i'-t  Premier  N:kit-\  Khr\>Michev 
once  told  I's.  the  United  Stat°s  of  America, 
that  oiir  grandchildren  wo\ild  live  tinder 
communism.  An  underminlnr;  of  American 
morale  and  the  sapping  of  America's  eco- 
nomic sueng'h  could  be  Just  as  deadly  a-s  the 
de:  liTclicn  of  America's  armed  might  In 
iii.ikiMt;  .su.'h  a  predlcLicn  come  true. 

■the  Ameriran  legion  1.-,  dedicated  to  the 
nropo«=itlon  that  this  shall  never  happen. 
We  proi)o.=-,c  to  be  In  th?  forefront  of  these 
who  labor  to  bring  this  great  Nation  out  of 
the  darki'e'j.s  of  de.spalr  Into  the  bright  new- 
nes.s  of  Icniorrcw.  We  call  not  only  upon 
American  Legionnaires  and  a.ixillary  ^lem- 
bem.  bit  upon  all  Americans,  to  unite  tlrmlv 
behind  our  new  President — not  In  any  parti- 
san polltltal  endeavor,  but  In  an  all-Ameri- 
ran  endeavor — to  restore  the  faith  ai»d  confi- 
de i.ce  of  America's  friends  throughout  the 
world  and  to  reriew  the  respect  of  our  poten- 
tial eneniie? 

As  I  told  the  delei;ales  to  our  i-'iioiio! 
cunviiition  in  Miami  Beach.  pos.slbly  tlie 
most  impor"!int  element  of  rational  siirvival 
IS  (he  need  to  restore  the  natlonnl  spirit  of 
America.  T  see  this  as  one  of  the  American 
I.ryicns  greatest  challenges  4n  the  year 
ahead.  I  see  the  American  Legion  a-S  being 
equal  to  llie  task. 

Tins  rebirih  of  the  spirit  of  Americanism 
and  of  patriotism  is  not  going  to  be  accom- 
pli-hed  by  any  one  great  dramatic  stroke 
from  the  national  level.  Tlie  problem  Is  far 
too  complex  for  that  and  If  It  were  to  be 
accompllsJied  that  way.  It  would  have  been 
done  long  ago.  This  is  going  to  have  to  be 
a  grass  roots  movement  that  begins  In  the 
home  comnniultles  served  by  local  pctts. 
This  Is  not  A  probtcni  of  today  alone.  It 


is  a  problem  that  has  been  with  us  since  the 
founding  days  of  the  republic.  The  answer 
lies  v.-ith  the  people,  and  patriots  are  made, 
not  born. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  wl^ose  prcsldeu'-y  was 
during  the  most  troubled  period  of  Amcii- 
can  :-.istoiy,  and  a^  he  tollod  with  the  prob- 
lems of  his  day  and  sought  the  answer  to 
the  quesvicn  jui;t  who  Is  the  custodian  o: 
fieeuom  and  "what  coastilutes  tlie  buiwask 
oi"  our  il'oeriy  and  independence,"  he 
aribWJieJ  himself  this  way: 

"It  U  not  our  frowning  hattlemeats,  cur 
brid^Uiig  £f  ar.oa-.t".— our  reliance  Is  In  the 
iovc  rT  11  e; f..-  v  Vlrh  Ccd  has  planted  in  tis. 
C'.ir  deien?"  h  r■^  tl-.e  rnirit  which  pi.^td 
li'jcrty  a-.,  the  licvitago  of  nil  men." 

Aiid  so  I  say  to  you  today  that  th?  col- 
lective spiiit  cf  thi",  country  is  the  cxistodliMi 
of  our  nres.-'nt  a-;d  of  c-jr  fuaire  as  a  nation. 
Car  President  and  our  Government  are  only 
.••  iitctlona  o;  tiir.t  spirit.  It  Is  you  and  mv. 
I"  is  our  r.ext  door  neighbor.  It  is  the  coupis 
iicroso  the  s'rret.  It  Is  t!ie  sum  toUI  of  wh:.t 
;  ou  and  I.  and  h:  and  she.  and  they,  c-e 
doing  by  way  of  personal  stewardahlo  of 
the  "p'.rlt  of  patrio*i.«m  and  love  of  country. 
I  have  great  faith  In  that  future  for  I  am 
.lUirouncied  by  Amerlc.tn  Legionnaires  and 
at!  clii.iry  me^nbers  whom  I  know  to  be  nri 
and  women  v.ho  love  this  land  and  who  da-e 
to  llvii  ''or  It — as  we  and  our  comrades  onie 
dared  to  c'ie  for  It.  Take  this  spirit  Into  yo".r 
home  commanitles  and  make  It  live.  F^-om 
16  000  -pBrks.  that  represent  the  16.000  loc.d 
posts  of  the  American  Legion,  there  will  be 
rekindled  the  bright  flame  of  patriotism  that 
win  Insure  the  future  of  America— her  idc.-.ls 
and  hfr  Institutions — not  Just  for  our  life- ■ 
times,  but  for  those  of  our  children  and  oi.r 
ci-ildrei'.'.s  children. 

-^s  you  know,  we  have  Just  recently  con- 
cludi-d  our  56th  annual  national  convention, 
u!id  by  convention  resolution,  more  than  5,  0 
of  then}  In  various  areas  of  American  Logic. i 
interest  and  concern,  we  have  reaffirmed  our 
lalih  to  the  basic  principle  lor  which  the 
American  Legion  was  founded-  for  service  to 
God  B  id  country. 

We  noted  from  the  platform  of  that  con- 
vention that  another  of  the  great  challepgcs 
facing  America  and  the  American  Legion  in 
tlie  peilod  immediately  ahead  is  that  of 
mr.intalnlnij  the  military  strength  of  this 
couut:-y. 

Ihe  clamor  for  cutting  national  defence 
spending  comes  from  all  sides,  as  does  the 
call  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  We  of  the 
American  Legion  believe  these  cries,  comlne 
i;om  the  .same  quarters,  to  be  somewhat 
paradoxical.  We  who  *ava  known  war,  ar.d 
v.e  who  are  guided  by  the  lessons  cf  his- 
tory, believe  the  best  method  of  achieving 
peace  Is  by  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  preparedness.  Our  convention  ad- 
dresse«l  iu-*If  to  that  problem  in  no  unceriaia 
terms. 

W.-  reaffirmed  our  support  of  the  triad  con- 
cept which  deals  specmcr.:'.y  with  the  mtd- 
cr-.;i;-ation  aad  readiness  of  oi;r  strategic 
forces  and  v.hich,  in  brief,  calls  for  the  rapia 
development  j:nd  pro:urement  of  the  E-1 
bomoer.  the  Improvement  of  Minuttmci 
ini.s'-iie  i!y  replacement  of  Mlnuteman  I  end 
MimiternHii  H  with  Mlnuteman  III,  and  de- 
v^'lopniein.  and  p:oduction  of  the  T.-ideit 
.^ubrnarlt..'  system. 

Ihiti  total  f.y£tc-tn  we  belie.e  to  be  ne-rej- 
sary  to  provide  jm  adequate  American  re- 
.-pon.se  ti;  Soviet  strategic  arms  developments, 
and  we  need  ihem  now. 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  the  American 
Legion  to  see  the  S-blPlon  dollar  slash  in 
the  defense  budget  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  We  heartily  agree  with  the  com- 
ment of  Senator  John  McClellan,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
when  ill  protesting  further  proposed  cutting 
of  dersnse  .spending,  he  said,  "the  $S-bUlion 
cut  we've  alrrady  made  Is  not  modest  and 
not  in.sutucient  unless  we're  entered  Into  a 
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process   of   disarmament    where   well    be   a 
second  rate  power. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  of  reality.  The 
drr.gcrs  are  real,  not  fancied,"  the  senator 
added. 

We  trust  there  will  be  n.o  more  cutting  of 
d.»fense  expendittires  and  would  e.-en  dare 
IO  hope  that  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee  might  restore  some  of  the  funds 
already  deleted  from  the  defense  proposals 
which"  started  from  the  administration  as 
an  $87.1-billion  request,  was  pared  by  the 
House  to  $83.4-bilUon  and  more  receiitly  was 
reduced  by  the  Senate  to  SS'.l-billion. 

If  we  can't  afford  to  defend  ourselves,  and 
I  mean  against  any  eveniuBlity.  we  cii.t 
iiiiord  anything. 

We  would  be  the  first  to  concede  that  ex- 
penditures in  all  arens.  liom  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  to  our  own  t.'.rnilv  iDiidgets. 
are  practically  out  of  sight.  Yei.  there  Ju--;'- 
has  to  be  some  "musts"  on  our  shopping  li^i 
and  while  these  are  fi'od  and  shelter  for 
the  family,  national  sacuritv  .'^liould.  in  our 
lievv,  command  equal  priority  on  the  Gov- 
t  rnment's  shopping  list. 

If  we  don't  have  our  ireeUom.  my  fritads. 
nothing  else  is  worth  havnr.;.  America  .sim- 
ply cannot  aflord  to  becinne  a  .second  riue 
power  and  the  American  Legion  i.->  as  cua- 
cprned  as  anyone  about  the  rising  cests  of 
defense  and  everything  el.se. 

We  see  iiicreasing  manpower  ims.s  ;or  tl'P 
armed  forces  as  being  oi'.2  of  liie  ar'-as  oi 
sharpest  increase  and  we  have  endorsed  the 
total  force  policy  and  urge  ciie  armed  foues 
of  the  United  S'Jates  to  fui'v  implcineu!  thai 
policy,  not  merely  to  pay  lip  ser"  ice  to  it. 

The  total  force  concept  visualize^  making 
the  reserve  aiid  national  guard  forces  a  pan 
of  our  total  combat  readv  force  in  beiiij;.  and 
to  do  that  wc  must  .«ee  that  tlie  Jorce  is  luliy 
manned,  completely  equipped  with  modern 
weaponry,  and  trained  to  take  t'neir  place 
along  with  elements  oi  the  acuve  ffices  ai 
n  moment's  notice. 

This  Is  one  way  w"  ca'.i  retli/e  a  real 
economy  in  tl>c  maimenance  ol  oiir  a'-nied 
forces  paid  every  economy  is  c;  -:ential  to  in- 
.-.ure  that  we  are  gettit.i:  a  dollar'.s  worth 
of  defense  for  every  defense  dcV.ar  expended. 

I^ooking  further  to  the  mai-.i'enance  of  our 
prmcd  forces  should  the  present  sy.stem 
prove  incapable  of  keeping  the  manpower  of 
the  services  at  authorized  levels,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  calls  for  the  rotention  ot  the 
selective  service  system  so  that  it  tnieht  be 
immediately  available  in  time  oi  iiaiional 
need. 

The  all-volunteer  armed  tores  is  an  ideal 
objective,  but  we  don't  want  to  be  caught 
short  with  an  ideal  that  didn't  materialise  In 
the  event  the  need  shou'd  ever  ayain 
materialize. 

While  we  eoncern  ourselves  wilh  .\tiierica's 
needs  for  adequate  defense>:.  we  also  concern 
ourselves  wiUi  the  needs  of  America's  de- 
fenders. We  always  have,  and  v.c  al".ays  will 
be.  concerned  with  a  program  of  adequate 
benefits  for  America's  veterans. 

We  were  disappointed  in  the  tuciics  u.sed 
hv  ihe  House  of  Repre-->enta lives  in  uti!i/'.in^' 
a  technicality  to  set  aside  tlie.  Sena lO-Houc* 
conference  committee  version  oi  a  revised 
G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Vietnam  era  vet- 
eran. This  new  bill  would  have  provided  the 
nearest  thing  to  comparable  benefits  to  th.ose 
oi  World  War  II  veterans  for  Vietnam  era 
•.  e'erans  seeking  to  further  their  education. 

Our  1974  national  convention  adopted  a 
resolution  pledging  our  continuing  support 
of  the  concept  of  tuition  assistance  for  the 
Vietnam  era  veteran  which  we  believe  to  be 
justified  on  the  ba.sis  of  experience  with  the 
original  G.I.  bill.  That  bill,  as  you  will  recall, 
has  seen  the  cost  of  edticational  benefits 
returned  to  the  Ooveriiment  many  t  imes  over 
In  Increased  taxation  derived  from  the 
yreater  earning  power  of  World  War  II  vet- 
erans who  had  ad',  anced  educational 
i.i>pnrl  unity. 


We  will  continue  to  seek  an  equitable 
solution  to  the  problem  of  tlie  older  veteran 
on  a  tixed  Income  and  caught  up  in  the  iii- 
flalionary  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

We  .s'nall  continue  our  all  out  effort  to  in- 
stire  that  the  Veterans  Administration  will 
be  held  inviolate  "to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  burden  of  battle  and  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphan."  We  will,  and  yoti 
have  my  solemn  pledge,  continue  to  serve 
the  cause  of  the  American  veteran  as  eflec- 
tively  in  the  days  ahead  as  we  have  in  dajs 
gone  by. 

We  v.ill  bend  every  effort  this  yeur  to  re- 
establita-i  tlie  pattern  ol  American  Legion 
membership  growth  so  we  niav  maintain 
and  imnrove  upon  the  rumerical  streitgtli  we 
need  to  arcon-.plish  our  objectives.  Certainly 
we  are  not  now  wea!:  but,  as  wilh  every  other 
oryan'zHiion  wliich  seeks  to  serve,  wc  can 
alwa's  use  added  strength. 

As  yon  probably  ki.ow  from  tiie  exiensi'e 
press  coverage.  I  visited  PresideiK  Ford  at 
the  Wliite  House  tjie  other  day.  The  Prc=;i- 
dent  wiiiited  to  know  where  tiie  American 
Legion  •■tancls  today  on  the  subject  oi 
amnesty  for  deserters  and  dr.ift  evaders, 
and  said  that  our  advice  wa;"  soug'nt  to  help 
him  J.  rmulate  a  nalional  policy  concerning 
these  individuals.  I  told  the  President  that 
the  American  Legion  dce.s  not  .seek  revenge 
What  we  do  want  is  Justice.  We  will  no: 
accept  proposals  for  blanket  amnesty  beii.g 
advocated  in  some  quarters.  We  want  a  ca^e 
by  CHse  dcterm.ination  by  the  appropriate 
military  or  civilian  court  concerning  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  tl-,osc  who  viouid  return  to 
the  mainstream  of  American  life,  and  the 
penalties  decreed  by  law  meted  out  accord- 
ingly. Tivis  is  our  stand  on  amnesty — and 
'.o  settle  for  anything  less  would  be  a  gro.ss 
insult  to  those  who  served. 

As  I  a.-^ked  the  delegates  in  Miami.  I  now 
ask  you  to  stand  v.iih  me  and  "be  counted 
again  for  America"  in  these  and  other  wh\.s 
in  the  year  ahead. 

Let  us  enter  into  this  American  Legion 
'•ear.  veterans  of  fctir  wars  united  under  the 
b.i'ncr  of  the  American  Legion,  pledged  that 
toi^ether  ve  shall  have  concern  where  there 
is  lack  of  concern.  We  .shall  be  committed 
V  'lere  there  is  no  commitment.  We  shall  lead 
wheiv  there  i.;  no  leadership. 


AMKNDMENT  TO  COMMITTLE 
REFORM  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Under  a 
previous  order  the  Hou.se,  tlie  gentleman 
iroin  Florida  i?.Ii-.  Yocxr.i  is  recognized 
for  .5  minutes. 

M".  YOUNG  ot  Florida.  Mr.  Si:>ea!cei'. 
on  July  23  of  tliis  ypar.  I  announced  on 
page  24809  of  the  Congressional 
Rctoi^D  that  I  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Penn.sylvania, 
Mr.  Hlin',  will  ottpr  an  amendment  to 
House  Resolution  988  to  estabh.sh  a 
i:ei'mancnl  Seiei^t  Coni;niitPe  on  Agmg 
in  the  House. 

In  order  to  refresh  my  colleague=;' 
memories  a.s  to  the  nature  and  .'iubstance 
oi'  tliis  amendment.  I  am  once  again 
publishing  it,  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
receive  the  support  of  the  Houi-e.  The 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  the  Han- 
.■icn  substitute.  House  Resolution  1248. 
the  Martin  substitute,  and  to  the  select 
committee  bill,  House  Resolution  988, 
a.s  follows ; 

Aaif Nr>.Mf,Nis  Ofh;p.eo  t:v  Mr.  "\'ofNc,  to 
H.  Res   988 

Page  40.  immediately  after  line  10.  iu.sert 
ti'e  following  new  paragraph: 

"(f)  Tliere  shall  be  in  the  House  tiie  per- 
manent Select  Committee  c>n  Atrint;.  which 


sV.all  not  have  legislative  jurisdiction  but 
which  shall  have  jurisdiction — 

"(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehen- 
sive .'^tudy  and  review  of  the  problems  of  the 
older  American,  including  bttt  not  limited  to 
inco-.ne  maiutenaiice.  housing,  health  (in- 
cluding medi'-al  research*,  welfare,  emploj - 
ment,  education,  recreation,  and  participa- 
tion in  family  and  community  lite  as  self- 
respecting  citizens: 

"(2 1  to  stttdy  the  use  of  all  practicable 
meaii.j  and  methods  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment cf  ptiblic  and  private  programs 
and  policies  which  will  assist  the  older  Amer- 
ican in  talcing  a  full  part  in  national  life  and 
which  will  encourajje  the  utilization  of  the 
knowledge,  skills,  special  aptitudes,  and  abil- 
ities; of  older  An^.ericans  to  coin-ribute  to  a 
bedor  quail' y  oi  life  f<-r  all  Americans; 

" ( 3 1  to  develop  policies  that  would  eiicou:- 
age  tl;P  coordiiiai  ion  of  both  governmental 
and  jjri.ate  programs  designed-  to  deal  -.vitii 
proh'Tv-  of  aging:  and 

"ill  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  f-'.e  Pri^sideiu  or  by  the  White  House  Con- 
lerencc  on  Aging  relating  to  programs  or  poi- 
icis.,  atfeciing  older  Ain.ericans." 


CCNCERMNG  FACILITIES  AND  PAY- 
MENTS APPARENTLY  BEING 
MADE    AVAILABLE    TO    RICHARD 

NIXON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmjiore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tiie  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  <Ms.  Holtzman  i 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion directing  President  Ford  to  inform 
tiie  Congress  about  tlie  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  governmental  services,  facilities 
and  payments  that  are  currently  being 
made  available  to  Richard  Nixon,  our 
ex-President,  at  taxpayers  expense. 

President  Ford  has  asked  the  Con- 
gre^^s  to  appropriate  $8.50.000  to  permit 
Richard  Nixon  to  accomplish  his  transi- 
tion to  private  life  with  a  minimum  cf 
per.sonal  hardsltip  and  discomfort,  and  to 
enjoy  the  perquisites  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent. Despite  tlie  fact  that  Congress  has 
liot  yet  approved  any  appropriation  for 
Mr.  Nixon,  we  have  been  receiving  v.ide- 
spiead  and  continuous  reports  from  the 
pre.ss  tliat  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  the  bene- 
ficiary of  substantial  and  costly  govern- 
mental largesse  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers. 

In  evaluatiiig  Pie;-.idcnt  Ford's  request 
lor  $850,000  for  Mr.  Nixon,  it  seems  to 
me  imperative  that  the  Congress  know 
lire  nature  and  extent  ol  all  otlier  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  tliat  have  been 
ntade  and  are  being  made  for  Mr.  Nixon  s 
benefit.  It  is  my  understanding  tliat 
complete  iniorination  has  not  been  made 
available  to  li.-N. 

For  ins-tance.  v.  c  ought  to  know  wheth- 
er the  White  House,  as  lias  been  re- 
ported, is  donati  ig  personnel  to  Mr.  Nix- 
on wlio.-e  salaries  at  an  annualized  rate 
amount  to  3340  000. 

We  ouuht  to  know  whether  the  Oov- 
emmpni  is  payiii'.;  Mr.  Nixon's  top  aides 
an  additiontsl  $40  per  d;<y  in  expenses. 

We  ougltt  (0  know  whether  a  personal 
maid  and  vulet  have  been  put  at  Mr. 
Nixon's  disposiil  tlirotigh  the  courtesy 
of  tlie  National  Park  Service. 

We  ought  to  know  the  extent  to  which 
Government  planes  and  vehicles  are  be- 
ing made  available  at  no  cost  to  Mi-. 
Nixon  or  his  family  for  personal  use. 
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We  ought,  to  Inio'v  wi  ;ther  our  Tic- 
fense  Doi;:irlinent  is  pr<  .fidinfT  chauf- 
itu;-  for  Mr.  Nixons  pe  sonal  use. 

Wa  omihl  to  know  whi  Lher  the  offico 
complex  on  Coast  Gua  d  property — 
lomierly  knovsii  as  tlie  "  r'estern  White 
liouse" — is  b'jiiig  mads  available  to 
Iiic);ard  Nixon  for  his  per  t):ial  u^e  \,  itl 
out  ?::y  cliargc  iaid  whetl  r  the  mai'ite- 
nr;nco  and  opcratiorial  e.'  -.qv-cCs  oi  this 
oflicc  complsx  are  being  rfiid  for  by  the 
taxpayers. 

My  resoiuUcm  silso  osl:;    for  iiuu.'nia- 
tion  regarding  deci-sicns  f>  tontirue  or 
to  ciiicoiiliiiue  any  of  Ihc 
las   or   farilit'es   present! 


'  VlCf" 

bein£ 


benc- 
irade 
nvailable  to  Ricliard  NixAi  at  t:;e  ti 
payers'   exprnso   and   vitpout   congres- 
sional approval. 

My  resolution  aloo  iTCif^sts  irilorma- 
ticn  as  to  whether  the  G>  i eminent  will 


£eck  the  return  of  t!ie  il 
items  belonging  to  the 
uiiich  Mr.   Nixon  utilise 


wliile  President  and  which  rvj  slii!  in  his 


liossei^oion.  For  example : 
ernmont  p-iid  ap;-:o:::in.it 


for   im;jrcveni(.'nts   to   Ri  bard   ITixon's 


proi^ertics  at  Key  Ciscayn 


mentc.  Many  of  these  impi  v.nier.to  nijy 
be  removable.  There  are  i  so  recent  re- 
ports that  t'ifts  fjoiii  fo:-i  'gn  countries 
enhance  the  rocnir.  of  Mr. '  ixon't;  lioines. 
lo  the  Government  groins  ^  seek  the  :e 
tuin  of  these  siltr^? 

We  are  ail  concerned  aJ 
Ir.m  of  inf  ation  and  the  n 


ut  the  prcb- 
d  to  trim  ex- 
cessive cr  unneccssiiry  Fe*-  il  expendi- 


tures.  PiCGJdcnt  rord   hr 
strolls'  desire  to  cut  Lack  t! 


ticul.^rly  in  the  area  of  so  ia'  prcprams 


Tl.e  Amori.  an  tpxpayer  i.s 
dor  tlie  burden  of  inflatiov 
try  our  hcrde.st  to  nnprop 
full  kno\vl?d5e  of  how  m. 
prs^'sently  being  spent. 
In  li?ht  of  the  fact  (hat 
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any   valuable 

nited  etate5^. 

or  rof.nired 


he  U.S.  Gov- 
h-  $17,000,000 


and  Sr.n  Clo- 


expresscd  a 
budg'.  t,  par- 


.rL'cr?lins  un- 
t.nd  ve  inn:t 
ate  wisely  in 
vh  money  is 

Ir.  Nixon  left 


office  in  disgrace  rnd  unc  r  t'le  threat 
of  certain  imneacliment,  I  do  not  (hhik 
thcit  he  ."^hould  be  rllowed  to  benefit  at 
the  e.^rpense  of  the  cverbur  encd  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  except  to  the  ninimum  ex- 
tent ab.so!utcly  required  by  aw.  T,  there- 
fore, think  it  arpropriat^e  t  lat  r,  e  direct 
President  Ford  lo  make  all  he  informa- 
tion reciuc  ted  avai'able  tc  CorRross  as 
scon  as  possible  so  thot  w:  mny  take  it 
Into  account  in  conslderir  r  ppprcpiia- 
ticns  for  Mr.  Nixon.  *^ 


THIFcTY  YEAr?G  OP  OUZ  5TA^1^!^:1 
SERVrCS 

Th?  Sr-HAKEr.  ivro  ter  pcie.  XJnddv 
a  previous  order  of  tiie  1J.<  o;?,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
is  recognized  for  5  minute  . 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I.'r.  Speak  r,  thi ;  San- 
day,  October  6,  cne  of  tl  ;  moct  out- 
stanfiliiig;  clergymen  in  my  ongresiior.al 
cjLtrict  v.ill  l:o  honored  bj  hi;-  congre- 
gation for  CO  yea; 3  of  im,  r  iiive  cCivitc 
to  his  church  ard  ccnimuu:  y. 

I  have  I-.nov.n  Rev.  Julo  A:  21:  lor  mr.ny 
years  and  I  can  iattc:-,t  to  tl  ;  many  con- 
tributions he  has  made  0  both  hi., 
church  and  the  Wyoming  Valley  area. 
H?  has  been  a  great  he!  )  to  i\:s  on 
numerous  occasions.  I  cons  Icr  him  a.s  a 
friend  and  a  leader  in  our   '-jniinuiuty. 


All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  Dr.  Ayers 
because  it  is  people  Uke  him  that  cement 
and  bring  a  community  together  in 
search  of  better  and  more  constructive 
lives. 

I  fully  expect  to  join  with  liis  congre- 
gation tills  Sunday  in  honoring  thio  fine 
gentleman  and  I  also  join  with  them 
and  our  community  in  wishing  Dr.  Ayers 
many  more  years  of  .service  in  his  minis- 
tr:-'  and  to  continue  his  fine  v.or'i.s  for 
Ihe  !.ctter:ient  of  hi';  fcllov-mcn.  At  this 
point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  uiclude  ca  aniclo 
oil  Dr.  A.Nois  that  appeared  in  the 
WilKcs-Bane  Times  Lender  and  Record 
ci  September  26,  1974: 
rr>Nrcr  rcA-ncM  To  Kohor  Rev.  Dr.  Jvle  Avius 

He  .  nv.  Jule  Ayers.  p.w^tor  of  F;i",t  Presby- 
tvri.in  Cl.urch,  wJ!  be  lior.oied  by  the  con- 
trc^aiio'i  s-t  a  reception  October  6  at  11:30 
u.»;i.  Imu.^i'.iately  following  tl;c  Sunday 
i/.r.iiiint  v.,  .-.ship  SCI .  loe. 

McmV'trs  Qi  tl^e  congrcs-itlon  awd  Dr. 
'.jC.r.;'s  frisn^Js  hi  the  community  are  Invited 
to  ait«.:id  Viiv  t  ithering  to  celebr-te  lUs  30th 
r.unl'ei.-a'.i'  In  t'le  churv.-h  and  In  the  com- 
Pivnlty. 

D.-.  "Aycf-.  car-e  to  WllUc-.-B.-ne  In  l?U 
af'.cr  .-ervi'ig  as  un  Army  Air  Force  chaplain 
in  \V\.i-!d  V.'r.r  2.  He  has  distinguished  him- 
t'.li  by  hii,  se;  »'lce  to  the  c!:urch  and  the  coir.- 
ii:iinily,  i^.icJ  to  the  state  and  national  gov- 
irnln^  br^dics  c;  the  Prcibyleriaa  Church.  He 
^K'.5  h^.e^  a  Iciid^r  in  ti:e  ecumenical  n'.o'.e- 
nicnl  in  Wyoming  Va'.'.cy  e.iiJL  rccslved  the 
lirotherliood  Award  oI  Nalioial  Cjn'e.cnce 
of  Ci'rlslians  and  Jevs. 

His  pc-isor.id  mli-lstry  extends  tnr  beyond 
Ivs  o.vn  churcli  and  hr.s  CTrned  hlni  a  vide 
rv^A-u.-lin  U.S  friend  end  adviser.  Ko  gave 
!.:iai'.red.s  of  iijurj  of  work  to  th.c  flood  relief 
f.TorL  in  Wyoming  Valley  after  ths  1972  flood 
ii;  whicl;  1;U  o\. n  chiir.h  and  home  wde  in- 
i;,^idiiU.'(l.  Througli  his  "Dialogue"  progiam 
on  lo.rl  i.-?lcvUion  Lc  La  known  ru:d  Ustcncd 
to  by  r,  wic'o  audience. 

Durl.ig  tiie  CO  ycar^  of  hi.s  niiiilotry  be  l:,-,s 
Buided  the  church  in  an  ejilargiiig  and  cocp- 
cra'.tve  role  In  denominational  and  ccumeni- 
f.iil  a;. -ivity.  iie  serves  actively  on  a  nuniber 
of  (hur.n  and  cciinmuuity  boards  sucli  as 
Ecu.aenic;il  Enterprises.  Inc.,  of  which  he  Is 
ciialrnian:  Osterhoiit  Free  Library,  Meald  on 
Wheels  and  Dial-A-Drlver,  and  Is  vice  mod- 
crai  .r  ci  Kynod  of  the  Itinity  (Pennsyl- 
V.  .va  and  W&st  'Virginl:^). 

He  has  served  as  president  of  Pr>mlly  Serv- 
1 -c  As^Tjc'.ation  of  Wyo.Tiing  Valley,  president 
of  Wilkos-Bane  Kiwanis  Club,  chairman  of 
Citlze.,:'.  Advi-<f  ly  Coinmittce  for  the  Selec- 
tion of  a  City  Manager,  and  president  ot 
\.'i0irilU3  Valley  Coiuicil  oi  Churches. 


CONGriESSMAN  BRADt'MAS  TRAISPS 
J.^r;NATE  VOTE  TO  HALT  ILLKGAL 
U.S.  AID  TO  TURKEY 

<!•:.•.  BT:.\:-ZEZ1AS  .\-  k:d  an  J  was  given 
pcrn.isoiDn  to  c:.ti:nd  his  remarks  ft  thi.s 
point  in  the  E,EC0!.r)  unti  to  incluJa  ex- 
trancji-:  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMA3.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
S2ptcr.-/uer  21,  by  an  over  v.  helming  bi- 
••artisaa  vote  of  3f.7  to  SO,  the  House  of 
I\cprecentr.li\'cs  .approved  an  ainencl- 
tiznt  ta  ci;t  oil  all  U.S.  niilitary  aid  cr 
.'.de:  lo  Tui-k^^y  until  "substantial  prog- 
rrss  towerd  an  acTeemrnt  haa  bc?n 
■->.■.  ^lied  r?.;?.ruhiLJ  military  forces  in 
C:prv." 

Tiic  aincrc'.r.ent  to  the  continuing 
f'Pprcpviot'ons  resolution,  was  offered 
by  Cui-  dioti:-i£;iishcd  colleagues,  the  gen- 
ilemrn   from   Ne.v   York    «Mi-.   Eosen- 


THAL>  and  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
•  Mr.  Du  Pont). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hiphly  r:*atifird  to 
rote  that  today,  September  30,  1974,  the 
Senate,  by  a  similarly  overv.helminK  bi- 
partisan vote,  approved  a  siniiL^r 
amendment  to  halt  all  U.S.  military  aid 
or  militai-y  sales  to  any  country  whicii 
uses  s'jch  supplies  or  services  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Pcreign  Asjistance  Act  of 
1931  or  the  Foreign  ^T:iIitary  Sales  Act. 
or  ai:y  a;,rfement  entered  into  under 
.sucli  acts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpo.sfe  of  the  SsJx- 
:''.e  amendment,  which  v:az  offered  by  the 
diiiinsuished  Senator  from  Mi.ssou,i, 
Senator  EACi.EToy,  I.,.  li::3  the  Rosenthrl- 
du  Port  amendment,  to  make  clear  to 
the  Department  of  etate.  v.ith  respect 
to  its  present  i:o::cy  of  continuing  U.S. 
nJJitr.x-y  aid  and  sales  to  Tur':ey,  whi:h 
hcz  used  svc'i  supplies  and  services  fcr 
apjressive  puri_o;;cs  in  Cypiiis,  that  the 
lew  ;.]iould  be  obeyed. 

AL  the  present  time,  the  Deportment 
oi  State  i.-^  in  violation  of  those  i)rovi- 
.'ions  of  the  Foreign  A.-^sistance  Act  and 
t!-.e  I-^ovc'en  Miiitixi-y  Sales  Act  which 
nia'.Te  immediately  ineligible  for  further 
U.S.  military  aid  cr  sales  countries 
which  u«e  such  materials  and  .services 
for  other  than  defensive  piu'pcsts,  as 
Turkey  is  now  doinir  in  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  qi:cr,tion  before  th'^ 
TIou.se  and  Senate  on  this  matter  has 
been  whetlier  or  not  Congress  will  per- 
mit th'i  law  of  the  land  to  be  violated 
by  the  Departm.ent  of  State. 

I  t.m  confident  that  when  this  mrtltor 
coi:.iej  back  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  further  consideration  th.e  Hours 
v.ill  a;,'ain  insist  on  the  lule  of  law,  v,ill 
again  insist  that  tiie  law,  even  if  incon- 
venient to  th3  Secretaiy  of  State, 
te  obeyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  T  conjr.-'tuiate  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  significant  action  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  several  editcriiils  on  the 
subject  of  my  remarks : 
IFrom  the  Washlj-.gton  Poi,t,  Sept.  20,  1974  1 
E:;io:icijTc  the  Law  on  Aid  to  Tukket 

The  Ford  i-.dministraticn  is  In  nn  atsoltitely 
Intoleratle  posilion  in  refu.sing  10  cut  off  niil- 
itary aid  to  Turl.oy.  The  Foreign  Ar-stsfince 
Act  req'iircs  r;vich  a  cutoff  i:  aid  Is  used  fr,r 
ether  than  clefcrEivc  purpo-os.  Mrjrrlties  In 
both  Houses  cf  Congress  belle'. r.  correctly, 
that  T\!rV:ey  h.is  used  American  r.'d  for  Im- 
proper purposes  in  condi^ctir.j  an  lnrr.."'t'5n 
of  Cyprus  and  In  continuiu'j  a  military  oc- 
Ciipation  there,  and  that  aid  sliould  there- 
fore be  halted.  By  Secretary  of  Stata  Henry 
Kisshi^or's  ov.'n  admission.  S*:r,te  Depp.rt- 
n-.c:it  l:'-,vyer3  accept  tMs  reading'.  Vet  the 
F^'tA  r.dralnljtr.iticn  refuse.^  to  enforce  t'je 
lt:-.v.  "It  ^ill  have  very  advor.se  foreign  rel?- 
'.lor->  conseqi'erces  for  an  important  pily," 
Dr.  Kissinger  hitcly  explains,  as  thoujh  l;e 
V  ore  fiee  to  pick  ard  choose  a:nong  h^.ws  be- 
fore deciding  which  of  them  it  was  crin\ en- 
lent  to  ob.-'crve  at  any  given  lime. 

The  ridminlrtratlon  nrf^nes.  of  oour.-e.  that 
v.hatcver  tlie  leral  merits.  It  woiild  be  a 
poll.-y  dhattcr  to  cut  aid  oT.  B\it  hcie  its 
ca«e  U-econics  so^jjler  by  the  dry.  When  the 
Turkish  landing  force  finally  rolled  to  a  htUt 
loaie  .six  weeks  ago,  it  may  iiave  made  some 
!.ense  to  hope  that  the  mere  implied  threat 
Ci  .a  aid  cutol  would  puth  tha-e  troops 
LhlIj.  There  lo  r.o  Ei^n,  ho.vevcr,  that  tlie  ud- 
1  ilnlairatlon  wielded  su:h  a  threat,  or  that 
I  lie  TViiks  understood  one.  Kather,  the  Turks 
.  i  i:.n  10  hr,(  L-  gotten  the  idea  that  they  could 
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threw  their  weight  around  on  Cyprus  v.'itl:- 
out  fer.r  of  Incv.rrlng  ai:y  real  American  chal- 
lenge. Th:\t  is  pre^iwly  why  things  have 
come  to  the  present  In-iposse.  Dr.  Klsilnger 
.eald  Monday  at  the  Vrll'ed  N;;tioi.s  that  the 
:o-  1  need  0:1  Cypru-  io  fur  a  rs-.:nctinn  cf 
•  prmcd  forces."  Quirp  true.  He  neglected 
only  tc  add  th".t  ere  food  way  to  brln^  thi; 
about  Is  to  follow  U.S.  law  and  turn  oli  the 
.'.id  with  winch  thise  "xirn-.ed  forces"  are 
sn.;taine(1, 

Ha\lns;  l-.cnrd  Dr.  F;.?rlngpr's  de'ense  o~ 
.Timlr!  ;trEtion  l"\v-v.-iiik!ii.!?,  t'i°  House  voted 
307  to  P8  to  sr.spcnd  n'd  until  "sv.bstp.ntlal 
prof'ress"'  toward  a  C/prus  settlement  has 
•been  mad?.  'Ihe  vote  car.-.e  on  an  am.endment 
to  IX  vet^o-proof  appropriations  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate, where  sentiment  is  equally  shr.rp  on  the 
is'-ne,  i"?  about  to  vote  on  the  same  amend- 
mer.t.  Dr.  Kissin/er  prote.'-ls  that  a  man- 
doted  ?'<•'.  cut^fT  will  I'ndercxit  li^e  Ameiican 
effort  to  facilitate  a  r.e:;otlated  sott'ement. 
Ho  would  do  bctt ?r  to  turn  the  cntoT  to  dip- 
lomatic use  as  G  lever  !•■;  h's  convcrsation.s 
with  the  TiiiZ".  He  should  e>::'lrin  fi.-it  the 
Corgvess  regards  Turkey  as  a  valuable  ally 
arid  NATO  partner,  and  sympathizes  with 
Turkey's  legitimate  interest  !n  safeguardinf^: 
the  rights  of  the  Turki-,!!  n-.lnrjrity  on  Cyprn.':! 
but  that  the  CotitreES  cannot  rllow  it*;  own 
duly  enacted  !e;?lsl3tfnn  to  be  l2!iored  at  the 
whim  of  tljp  Kecretpry  cf  S.-i'e  fi.d  cr  the 
President. 

[Prom  the  New  y-rk  7jtj»s    S-b^'-  2S.  ) : :-;  j 

Tj\.-ard  Cypr.cs  Pr /.cr 

The  overwhelming  (307-to-&8)  t-ppro'-al  by 

the  House  of  a  biasing  lUlo.T  1?.  military  aid 

•to    TuiUey    uniil    •'sutotantiiU    prcgre:.*,"    i.; 

n^ade    toward    a    Cyprus   wrttieniont    dr.  nia- 

tlzes  American  revulsicn  uiii'.lrsL  a.e  nia.?3lve 

Turkish  cggre.^sion  en  the  island.  Tiiis  action 

was   alio   aimed   at   forcing   Adrainistratian 

ccmpliance  v.ith  l^.ws  that  r^andate  sucii  a 

eutoll    when    a    recipient    ccu.-.iry    misosv.': 

American  millUry  a-sistarce. 

Secretary  of  Sr.ito  Kibiinger  warned  Ccii- 
gress  that  this  move  v.ould  bf  "clcatrucUvo" 
of  his  elTori.s  to  adir.nco  a  srlutl.n  for 
Cypru.^.  bn'  the  exact  C;>Dosile  seems  mere 
plausible.  W..shlngton  will  now  f;ud  It  v^ry 
difficult  to  maintain  anything  llUe  the  ucr- 
mal  flow  of  military  aid  i^nless  Turiiey — cur- 
rently the  strongest  paity  by  far  in  the  dl:^- 
pute — -.vill  t'emcnstrate  greater  v.ilU-igue^s 
to  order  the  troop  p.i:d  territerir.l  wi'.hdrr,..-- 
a's  th.it  will  make  fruilful  nejo.iatlons  pOo- 
slble.  Mr.  Kissinger  is  row  In  a  stronger 
position  to  make  th.-t  point  i:,f.n  he  was  be- 
fore the  House  voted. 

One  hopeful  d?vrlo:.-nent  Is  on  indication 
from  the  Tuii.s  that  the  nee:otiations  be- 
tween lenders  of  the  two  Cyprus  communi- 
ties should  r.ove  on  from  li^e  agreement  on 
prisoner  e-clL-ngo  and  stiictly  h'.nnanitp.riau 
matters  to  issues  cf  political  substance. 
These  tal!:s  cin  con<in.;e  even  v.  hile  Greece 
and  Turkey  i.rc  preoccrpicd  witii  their  elec- 
tion campaigvis. 

Prospecis  fi,r  a  Cypv.is  seniemcnt  p;id 
solutions  for  o.her  combustible  Gree!.- 
Turkish  qucii  c:is — includ'n.-j  those  invol.-- 
ing  oil  drilling  rlf,hts.  territorial  w.it'-s  and 
f.ir  space  in  the  Aegean — will  be  greatlv 
enhanced  If  boih  cou^itrlcs  emerge  from 
the  elect  0:15  with  Ftrong  majortivtoveiU- 
rasnis.  Each  wi:i  then  be  in  b-:tter  pcsition 
to  mr^lte  e:-reni:.Li  ccnce^-ions. 

i;r.  Ki.'slnrer  !.s  again  oflferins  ";  ny  direct 
involve.nent. '  if  necessary,  to  htlo  Fr^dv!ce  a 
Cyprus  scluticn.  But  XYr.  i.irst  useful  func- 
tion he  can  i>e:fc.-m  at  present  is  net  that 
of  mediaticn.  GTetco  could  not  accept  him 
in  that  rclc.  Ir.jtead,  he  shotilU  trv.  ouietlv 
but  incessantly,  to  jrersuade  Turkey  not 
merely  to  nvcld  i-ny  fiuther  provo-^ation.  but 
to  make  a  start  toward  leooncUiation  by 
pidiing  out  .sonic  irooj.  s  and  by  ordering;  al 
Itast  a  limited  \Niihd.awal  frc.n  the  4o'per 
ceut  cf  Cyprus  ii  uoa  occupie.". 
CXX 2U82  -Part  25 


[Prom  the  >:ew  York  Tlme~,,  Sept.  Zi,  1974] 
Tu.nitEr  Is  Inemcible 
Cutting  oC"  American  mUitary  aid  to  Tur- 
key may,  as  Secretary  of  State  Klssmger  con- 
tends, be  "Uieffective  and  counterproductive" 
so  far  as  getting  the  Turks  to  roll  back  their 
occupation  of  Cyprus  Is  concerned:  but  it  Is 
mandatory  under  the  law.  In  pretending  for 
Jiearly  a  month  to  be  studying  this  ques- 
lion,  the  State  Department  is  clearly  itill- 
ing,  as  it  has  stalled  at  every  point  since  the 
outset  of  t}:e  Cyprus  tragedy  wlien  action  was 
called  fcr  to  demonstrate  this  country'.-;  dis- 
apirovHl  of  figgression. 

The  relevant  laws  cite  specific  purpos?.-.  fo' 
which  Ar.ierican  military  as.si.;t,ance  m.-.v  be 
used  by  recipient  countries,  including"  In- 
ternal sec  iritv.  ieq;;timatc  soU -dcfen.se.  re- 
gional and  collective  dcf.-n.se  a-^tiviiir.s  con- 
si>teut  \\\:h  the  Unitid  Nations  Chai-ier  or 
'.;ndcriaken  luider  U.-V.  r.-ii-iorizatlci?.-,.  They 
provide  thai  r.r.y  coimtjy  cmp;c-n:c  a'd  f-.r 
other  pu  pce.s  -shall  ho  immedii>te!y  ineli- 
gible i.ir  further  assistance." 

A  Libr:-.ry  o;'  Conr^rcss  anal v  .is  cf  prrti^er' 
legls'.a-.i.-n.  in.-.ertcd  in  the  Conerosrion:.;  Rec- 
ord by  lieprcfenl.-.tiie  John  Erademas  of  In- 
di.-.nr.,  aupporis  tlie  touie.'iUon  of  Mr.  Prade- 
i.^as  a;.d  throe  c:.-;iet.'jue.-;  in  a  Utter  lo  Mr. 
Ki'.s:ji-;?r  t!i..t  the  cutoff  in  aid  t >  Turkty  '  is 
"■ot  dls'.re:ior..ary  i.s  a  matter  of  puilcy,  but 
1^  manduu^ry  under  the  terms  r."  tie  ror.^lcn 
Assistance  .*ci,.  ..." 

Se'^ator  Tiioma-s  F.  F.glcton  cf  Mlc-sourl 
charj-cs  liiat  Pre.sldent  I'ord  is  :3ri;-i;  dellh::-- 
i  ely  kept  "uninformed"  of  the  mandaicry 
cuioiT  fcr  Tnrlicy  "in  o-J-:r  to  prcif.t  cj-". 
rc-".eoi:s  pol'-y  Jndgn-.Gnrr.  m.'-Of  bv  the  for- 
el.cu  affairs  bureaucracy."  Bnt  it  has  b-  en  not 
fco  naich  me  State  Drpartmeni  b-irea-Kr-'cv 
that  has  so  burgled  American  policy  in  'he 
Cypros  crisis  as  Mr.  Kissinger  himself. 

The  stalUn;5  on  the  aid  cutoff,  in  violr.iion 
cf  the  laws,  is  of  a  piece  with  Washin-.to;.'-; 
earlier  unwi!ling:iess  to  conde;.-..i  Greece's 
Uislnteprating  junta  for  the  c-^up  against  the 
le-'al  Government  of  Cyprtis— a  r.-Tuctance 
thp.t  encouraged  Turhey'to  intervene  on  the 
It 'and.  It  Is  al.so  consistent  with  Washin?- 
I'ju's  refosul  to  condemn  Tni-krv'.-;  subse- 
quent massive  occupation  of  a  third  of  Cv- 
prus  ill  flagrnnt  breach  cf  solcm.i  ceast-fire 
pledges. 

Senr.U.r  EplIcIo?!.  Frprese"lativc  Drac".?- 
nms  and  iheir  coliepT-u'-F  n^e  tc  '.n  aprjl.ivded 
for  persisting  in  their  d::mand  for  rA  end  to 
>"r.  Kissingers  illtsal  apoe.vscment  of  Tuvh- 
j.sh  aggression. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  27,  '97-1] 

How  To    I.C'tE    .'.V    Al.T.Y 

I  By  Graham  Hovey) 
Seerefr.ry  of  State  Kissmgei-  still  seims 
oblivious  to  the  dimensions  of  the  disaster 
o.istained  by  Uuii-cd  States  foreign  policy  ui 
Ihe  Cyprui  Uagedy  and  in.sensitive  to  the 
hurt  ol  people  v/hj  feel  Icw  dov.n  l^y  W^oli- 
ington. 

llcw  else  c>i:!ahi  his  ill-uinied  o.^er  to 
incdlato  ihs  C..pn4s  cri.^is  and  liis  bland  ia- 
-.  itation  lo  a  haiTied  Greek  Premier  to  come 
to  WiiShingtcn  to  talk  thuigs  over — at  a  time 
N '-en  Turkey  v  a"  grab'oing  the  northern 
tliird  cf  C.vpru.s  and  drawing  only  a  wi  itt  tap 
n^m  the  .S'.atj  Dspartiueac? 

Did  Mr.  Kissinger  really  belie  e  that 
Greece's  Premier  Caramanlis  cr  Forel-n  Min- 
ister Mdvros  could  rcuept  a  s'immors  t) 
Washington  a*;  th.nt  pouit  and  sunive?  As 
former  United  St.aes  tnd.r  .Secretary  of 
State  George  Ball  .said,  the  Kissinger  media- 
tion offer  in  ih-it  context  exhibited  "rtn  in- 
sensiiivity  beyond  belief." 

And  at  whom  was  Mr.  Kissinger  aiming  his 
warning  of  la.st  w'-ek  that  "a  foreign  gov- 
ennnent  must  not  expect  that  every  time 
there  is  a  crisis,  the  Secretary  of  State  will 
com:  rushii-.g  Into  the  area  and  .spend  all  liis 


time  settling  tbat  particular  crisis"?  Vw.s 
anyone  asking  for  wiiat  he  grandly  calls  'the 
personal  s'iut'Je  diplomacy  of  the  Secret.'-.ry 
of  S".aie"? 

Mr.  KijSinger  did  promise  that  in  iiny 
negotiation.  \\'^ashins!on  would  "take  into 
full  p.ccount  Greek  honor  and  dignity."  but 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  add  a  warning  that 
this  country  would  "not  be  pressured  by 
threat  of  withdrawal  from  the  INATO)  alli- 
ance" nor  by  unjustified  anti-American  dem- 
on stratioiis. 

But  the  Secretary  surely  misreads  tiie  jro- 
litical  signals  from  Athens  if  he  regards  the 
pullout  of  Greek  forces  from  NATO  and  the 
anti-American  dorr!o:istrntlons  merely  a'' 
ploys  by  the  Caram^vnlis  Government,  rat'-^'- 
than  resections  of  utter  dloUhisionment 
with  pji  alliance  and  a  superpower  wily  that 
could  not  prevent  Tm-key'.s  'olltz  and 
G''cece"s  hiuniiiuilon  on  Cyprus. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Kissuiger'j  trouble  from  i,he 
cnstt  of  the  Cyprus  cri;  is  has  been  a  Inck. 
in  de;-.ling  with  allies,  of  the  sensitivity  that 
was  ?;i  inrrcdient  of  his  success  In  the 
APddle  East  r.nd  Vietnam  negotiations,  as 
W.-II  ft.s  in  the  initiatives  that  led  to  Pre.-i- 
cleat  Nixon  s  visits  to  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  United  States  is  not  omnipotent  and. 
as  :..r.  Kissinger  reminds  us.  cannot  slod 
'tverv  local  war  between  smaller  nations." 
No  one  ran  prove  that  anv  feasible  Washing- 
ton eTcrt  th^sAjme  would  have  halted  Tur- 
kc-v's  invasion  r.^cyprus. 

One  is  forced  to  recall,  however,  rhp.t  Pre-- 
Ident  Johnson  twice  got  Turkey  to  call  oil 
a  .scheduled  invasion  of  C>-prur.:  in  1964. 
with  a  tough  letter  to  Premier  Inonu:  hi 
19G7,  through  a  skillful,  even-handed  nego- 
tiating job  by  envoy  Cjtus  Vance. 

Once  a  shaky  military  regime  In  Athei.s 
had  staged  a  putsch  against  Freside;it  Ma- 
karius,  clerirly  aimed  at  enosls — the  unio't  of 
C.vpr.-.s  with  Greece — there  was  only  o;ie 
wuy  to  prevent  Turkish  intsrvention:  to 
dtmonst:at»  that  Greece  would  not  be 
allov.ed  10  get  by  with  it.  Washington  could 
ha-,  e  ni-de  the  p.iint  by  backing  Britain  hi 
icf using  to  recognize  tlie  new  Cyprus  regime 
and  in  demanding  that  Alliens  recall  the 
C::elt  omccr:  who  had  diioctcd  tlie  coup. 

Ti:stead.  the  United  Stales  gave  Turkc 
f.-.'d  the  world  every  rc.-.son  to  bche"e  it  ac- 
cepted the  coup.  Washington  refused  to  pin 
responsibility  for  it  on  the  Greek  dictatcr- 
Ehip  nnd  even  hinted  that  on  Cypius  it  pre- 
ferred the  swaggering  murderer,  Nikcs 
.Sampson,  to  the  devious  Makarlos. 

Ttirhey's  initial  Invasion  of  July  20  v  jz  the 
inevitable  result.  This  at  Icr-.t  accomplished 
the  s.^lntni-y  secondary  results  of  blasting  ov.t 
of  power  both  Sampson  and  the  Athers 
junta.  At  that  point  the  Imperative  was  lo 
persuade  Turkey  to  go  no  furthe-. 

Anka"a  i>sd  made  its  point:  it  would  rot 
accept  cnosi3  and  it  intended  at  any  cott  to 
prctect  the  TurkUh  Cypriote  minorltv.  The 
Turks  cnvlri  r.nv:  nrrc.ir.te  fr-ni  ttrenglh. 
They  cou'i  e?rpect  A-r.crlcan  and  Er'tiih 
bachhi!!:  for  co-islltut;onal  revisions  to  ::ive 
the  Turkish  Cypriotes  r.  large  3nep<'\.rc"  of 
aatoujm;-. 

Bat  the  inv.-!5ion  hr.a  been  heady  wine  for 
Turkey  aj»a  Washington  again  seemed  to  blow 
a  timid  tiomiiet.  At  the  showdown  in  Ccjierp. 
'rvr>;ey  pr;_jeniea  a  Ura-stic  plan  f i  r  di-.i';'on 
of  Cj-prus  £3  an  ultimAtuiVi,  rcfusiiig  10  give 
the  Greeks  an.-I  G-eek  Cypriotes  exen  a  OJ- 
h...'.:r  rc-cK   to  consult. 

T';'key"s  bli'..;  killed  liv.ndred-,  e!.=plp.fed 
some  20c  ^"00,  sTr^d  new  secd^  f  ^r  pro'lactcd 
intercommunity  strife,  provoked  C*'ec?e  Into 
pulling  its  force.s  out  of  "k.\TO.  and  I'lcreascc: 
i-istabiiity  ia  the  eastern  Mediten-anean  and 
the  Middle  East.  It  also  dealt  a  heavy  blow 
at  United  States  credibility  and  Uie  reputa- 
tion of  Kcm-y  A.  Kissinger.  More's  the  pity 
th't  he  reems  not  lo  under.star.d  why. 
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CANCER  RESEARCH 


I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  vva 
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FOREV— A 
FOR 


given  per- 


jni.-sion  to  extend  his  rem£  Ics  at  this 
Pd.nt  iu  the  RECor.o  and  to  nclude  ex- 
iianeous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  with 
particular  .sadness  tliat  I  liea  d  the  news 
on  Saturday  that  Betty  Ford  lad  cancer. 
I  know  that  my  feelings  wer  shared  by 
many  Americans  throughout  le  covmtry 
In  the  few  short  weeks  she  h  is  been  our 
First  Lady,  Betty  Ford  has  c  plured  the 
affection  of  the  Nation's  pec  Ae.  During 
the  course  of  the  weekend,  r  any  people 
came  up  to  me  and  articulaiel  a  common 
feehng:  "I  feel  so  bad  about  Itrs.  Ford." 

Betty  Ford  exliibited  grelt  .spirit  in 
going  into  her  operation,  anJ  I  am  sure 
that  that  same  spirit  will  i  jntinue  to 
reign  and  see  her  through  1  >  recovery. 
She  surely  will  have  the  praje  s  and  sup- 
port of  Americans  throughoi  tliis  land 
m  the  coming  weeks  and  mon  :is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  liould  also 
take  thi.s  time  to  redouble  its  letennina- 
tion  and  efforts  to  solve  the  c;  ticer  prob- 
lem. In  1970,  a  National  Pai  ;1  of  Con- 
sultants on  the  Conquest  of  C<  iicer  urged 
that  we  undertake  a  ma.ior  royram  to 
identify  the  cau.ses  and  cure  of  cancer. 
As  a  result,  the  National  Cai  cer  Act  of 
1971  was  passed.  VVliile  the  p  ogr<im  did 
increase  expenditures  in  canc(  r  lesearch, 
appropriations  since  1971  ha  e  not  met 
authorizations.  For  instance.  in.->tead  of 
spending  the  authorized  $64(  million  in 
fi.scal  year  1974,  we  spent  onl  $551  mil- 
lion: similarly,  the  appropriat  ons  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  probably  will  I  e  approxi- 
mately $100  million  less  thi  a  the  au- 
thorization. It  is  my  hope  th  t  the  con- 
ference committee  now  meet  ng  on  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  >ill.  which 
includes  the  budget  for  th  National 
Cancer  Institute  and  its  pro  rams,  will 
be  moved  to  fully  fund  the  rogram  to 
the  $803.5  million  authorized  level. 

TWO-CENT    CANC-ER   RESEARCH     TA.X    ON 
CIGARETTES 

In  addition,  I  would  prop'  se  that  we 
tap  an  additional  .source  oi  revenue — 
that  which  can  be  raised  bj  increasing 
tlie  Federal  tax  on  cigaretd  s.  In  1973. 
some  29.2  billion  packs  of  cigi  rettes  were 
sold  in  the  United  States.  Cux  ently.  they 
are  taxed  by  the  Federal  Gov  'inment  at 
a  rate  of  8  cents  per  pack. 

If  we  were  to  place  an  ai  :litional  2- 
cent  tax  on  cigarette  pack.s,  this  would 
provide  an  additional  $500  fp  $600  mil- 
lion a  year.  I  would  propose  fiat  this  tax 
be  levied  and  specitically  eafciarked  for 
a  centrally  coordinated  canfer  research 
project  similar  to  what  wa.sjdone  by  the 
Manhattan  Project  over  30  lears  ago  for 
the  development  of  the  atcri  bomb.  This 
funding  would  supplement.lnot  replace, 
wliat  is  already  appropriatid  under  the 
I."bor-HEWbill.  | 

Cigarette  smoking  is  a  ftadiiig  cause 
of  cancer.  The  National  Pinel  of  Con- 
>ultants  on  the  Conquest  oflCancer  esti- 
mated that  15  percent  ol  all  cancer 
c'.eatlis  could  be  eliminatm  if  people 
stopped  smoking.  Even  i  ).  cigarette 
smoking  continues  to  incrfl  ise.  as  does 


the  incidence  of  hmg  cancei* 
additional  excise  tax  on  ci 


Perhaps  an 
ettes  would 


help  to  discourage  people  from  smoking; 
and  at  least  those  most  immediately  af- 
fected would  be  supporting  research  on 
ways  to  combat  cancer.  I  am  forwarding 
my  recommendations  to  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills  for  inclusion  in  the  commit- 
tee's consideration  on  tax  reform. 

Most  every  American  has  known  the 
tragedy  of  cancer  personally  or  through 
a  family  member  or  close  friend.  It  is  a 
disease  that  we  have  let  baffle  us  for  too 
long.  Admittedly,  the  cancer  riddle  can- 
not be  .solved  by  inoneif  alone.  But,  money 
can  enable  us  to  put  together  a  massive, 
coordinated  effort  in  which  the  best 
brains  in  the  field  are  put  to  work  in  an- 
swering the  questions  posed  by  cancer. 
This  is  not  being  done  at  this  time.  While 
we  have  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
we  have  yet  to  put  into  motion  a  cen- 
trally directed  project  giving  national 
coordinatio'i  and  impetus  to  our  cancer 
research.  As  a  nation  that  over  30  years 
ago  undertook  the  Manhattan  Project 
and  successfully  unleashed  the  secrets 
and  power  of  the  atom,  surely  today  we 
can  undertake  a  similar  project  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  cancer. 


WAITING   AND  WAITING,  BUT  NOT 
FOR  NAUGHT 

(Mr.  KOCH  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
I)0Jnt  in  the  Record  and  to  iuf^ludc  ex- 
traneous m.atter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constituent 
and  friend,  Dorothy  Rodgers.  has  written 
an  article  which  appeared  recently  on  the 
"op  ed"  page  of  the  New  York  Times.  The 
article  describes  in  beautiful  detail  and 
with  great  insight,  one  person's  contact 
with  a  medicare  office — the  kindne.ss  and 
callousness  therein.  I  would  like  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Wahing  AND  Waiting,  Bvt  Not  for  Naught 
(By  Dorothy  Rodgers ) 

Knowing  tl;at  I  would  have  to  apply  for 
Medicare  three  months  before  I  reached  the 
maivelous  date  of  becoming  63  years  old,  I 
telephoned  the  Social  Security  ortice  for  in- 
formation. 

I  learned  thai  I  would  liave  io  produce  my- 
.self  In  person  together  with  some  documents: 
a  photostat  of  my  birth  certificate,  a  W-2 
tax  form  showing  Social  Sectu-ity  payments 
made  by  me  and  my  employer,  and  an  appli- 
cation form  which  they  agreed  to  mall. 

Since  I'm  self-employed  (no  one  pays  any 
Social  Security  for  me).  I  didn't  have  a  W-2 
form,  but  I  did  have  two  1099  miscellaneous 
forms  -sent  me  by  McCalls  and  The  Ideal  Toy 
Company  showing  t'ne  amount  of  income  I 
had  earned  in  1973.  I  hoped  that  would  do. 
especially  as  I  wasn't  applying  for  Social  Se- 
curity for  the  excellent  reason  tii,\t  I  doii't 
qualifv  for  It. 

Armed  with  these  o.Hficial  doctiments  and 
a  book  to  help  pass  the  t!:i!:>.  I  set  off  on  a 
lerrioly  cold  morning  for  t'^e  mldtown 
branch  of  our  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
Utni  and  Welfare  where  applications  for  wel- 
fare. Soci.ll  Security  and  Medicare  are  proc- 
cs.sed. 

The  office  is  at  16&7  Broadway,  a  building 
i.hat  looks  as  If  it  shouldn't  be  aUowed  out  In 
davUght. 

Next  to  the  entranoe  was  .'»t  empLy  store 
With  double  gates  stretched  across  its  front, 
p.^dlocked  to  protect  God  knows  what  inside. 

The  sidewalk  was  littered  with  remnants 
(•f  stuff  people  it:s*^when  they  watt  a  lot: 
clijarette    butts,    chewint-giini,    and    candy 


wTiipper.s  and  crushed  paper  cups.  People 
were  milling  around  the  entrance  and  I  soon 
found  out  why.  Three  polite  but  firm  cops 
just  In.side  the  doors  wouldn't  let  anyone  up- 
stairs. 

"Social  Security?"  one  of  them  asked  me. 

"Xo."  I  .said,  "Medicare." 

■■.Same  thing."  he  said.  "Get  on  the  bus." 

•■"vVhat  bus?  I'm  not  going  an>wherc!' 

"Lady,"  he  said,  "go  sit  in  the  bus.  It's  a 
\\-:\iting  room,  ■^'ou'll  get  a  number." 

I  turned  and  looked  where  he  was  point- 
ing and  there  were  three  buses  lined  up 
a';tiin3t  the  curb  right  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing, so  I  cli.iihed  aboard  the  fir.st  one,  which 
w.xs  almost  empty. 

I  took  the  aisle  seat  in  the  second  row  and 
watclied  the  bus  fill  up  r.^pidly  with  all 
kinds  of  people:  young,  old.  mothers  with 
cr.i.uky  children,  children  wilh  cranky  moth- 
er-,, people  who  were  obviously  ill.  blacks, 
whiteo,  one  stoned  and  at  least  a  fe-*v  eccen- 
trics. 

The  bus  was  .soon  totally  filled  and  people 
were  being  directed  to  the  olher  bnset;. 
Everyone  waited  unquestioningly  and  witli  ■ 
complete  resignation.  At  last,  one  of  the  po- 
licemen approached  the  bus.  He  gave  us  all 
slips  of  paper  with  numbers  oii  them  and 
told  us  to  wait. 

'Waif  was  clearly  the  name  of  the  game. 
However,  after  only  a  few  minutes,  the  cop 
came  back  and  told  ten  people  In  the  front  of 
the  bus  to  get  off  and  go  to  the  second  floor. 

Tiie  second  floor  was  enormous.  A  whole 
open  space  was  covered  by  desks  at  which 
applicants  were  being  interviewed.  Fluores- 
cent lights  in  the  ceiling  provided  the  only 
relief  from  the  vast  gray  p.reas  Immediately 
la  front  of  the  elevators  there  were  two  wait- 
ing room-s.  A  frlrl  sat  at  a  desk  between  them. 
Wo  were  told  to  find  seats  In  the  left  .section 
atid  wait  for  the  guard  to  call  our  nimibor;,. 
Mine  was  297  and  number  258  had  ji'.st  been 
called. 

Although  I  caine  expecting  to  valt.  an 
lioiir  and  a  half  had  already  passed  and  1 
realized  I  was  going  to  be  late  for  my  next 
appointment.  I  certainly  didn't  want  to  leave 
and  have  to  go  through  the  whole  perform- 
ance all  over  again  another  day,  so  I  decided 
to  ntakc  a  phone  call  and  explain  why  I'd  be 
late.  I  got  up,  tripped  over  a  ch  lir  and  landed 
flat  on  the  floor. 

People  were  extraordinarily  coi-.cerned. 
"Did  you  hurt  yourself?"  come  at  me  front 
applicants  and  officials  in  varying  accents. 
Fortunately.  I  hadn't  and,  gathering  my 
book,  bag,  gloves,  coat  and  dignity.  I  went 
up  Io  a  v.oman  who  seemed  to  be  in  charge 
and  asked  her  where  the  phone  booth  was. 
'Downstairs,"  she  atiswered. 

"But  il  I  go  dowi;staii'3,  I  might  lose  my 
place." 

"I'm  so  ghid  you  didn't  hurt  yoiu'self '  U=,e 
my  phone.'  It  was  kind  and  iin'jureaucratic, 
and  I  was  grateful.  Having  completed  tfie 
phone  call.  I  returned  to  my  old  sent  and 
moved  my  legs  to  make  way  for  a  small  bl^ck 
woman  of  indeterminate  age  who  sunk  into 
Die  chair  next  to  mine  and  gave  a  great  sigh. 

I  looked  at  her  face:  it  wisn^t  black,  it 
was  green.  She  ?p.id:  "I  like  to  drop  dead  out 
tliere  in  the  cold  — bu.ses  all  filled  up.  'ihe 
policeman  said  for  me  to  come  up  and  sit 
wliere  it's  warm.  I  got  asthma  and  I  got  sugar. 
I  can't  work  and  I'm  sick.  I  cant  wcrk — Im 
93 — oh.  I  mean  63." 

Site  talked  on  unintelligibly  for  a  w'nile.  All 
I  could  do  was  to  make  sympathetic  sounds. 
I  foil  desper;ii,ely  sorry  for  her.  but  there  was 
no  way  I  could  help  solve  her  overwhelming 
problems. 

Just  then  the  cop  called  out  279  and  I 
jumped  tip.  dropping  my  gloves  on  the  floor. 
Somebody  cried:  "Lady,  -wyu'cha  put  'em  in 
;,niir  pocket  so  you  don't  lose  'em?" 

I  felt  like  six  going  on  65 — especially  as  my 
number  was  297,  not  279. 

I  went  back  to  my  chair  and  the  woman 
re.^iimed  her  talk  until  at  last  my  number 
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was  called.  I  wished  her  luck  and  tcld  her 
that  I  hoped  thin[;s  would  ■work  out  for  her. 

The  next  step  took  me  to  the  girl  at  the 
de.sk.  .She  asked  my  name,  why  I  was  tliere, 
and  waved  me  In  the  direction  of  the  other 
waiting  room  wliere  I  was  to  wait  uutU  my 
nan-'s  was  called.  Aitvr  a  rc'.ati-.cly  .short  time, 
someone  called  my  ikamo  and  I  wa.s  led  to  a 
Mr.  Wolfe's  desk. 

He  w;"s  young  and.  like  c\eryuiie  else,  plea-s- 
aiit  and  courte.:)us.  He  went  over  iny  paper.s, 
tcck  them  to  be  phcirslated  and  rctu/ned — 
an  In  a  matter  of  about  ii\e  minut'^s.  That 
vas  it.  I  could  ler>ve. 

1  k  jkcci  :'iou>-1  r.t  rvr^rvj.ie — tiie  people 
b»jng  quiitly  interviewed  at  the  desli.s,  the 
applicants  sittlnf:  .ind  ■waiting,  v.-aulng  with 
irtinlte  patience. 

tJadenianding  and  su'umls&i-.e,  conf;i.sed 
and  afraid  to  ask  questions,  sick  or  desti- 
tute— or  merely  o-'er  65 — tliey  wait,  in  the 
cold  or  on  the  bus  or  in  tiie  dreary  waiting 
rooms.  Walt  for  Lady  Bountiful  to  hand  out 
our  Tlianksgivlpg  turkey.  Onlv  it  isn't  Lady 
Bountiful.  It's  our  own  friendly  Uncle  Sam 
and  it's  not  a  Iwndout.  It's  a  right  pii.'d  for 
by  the  s-ame  people,  ever  many  years. 

No  one  had  been  pushed  aroi'id;  n:-.  one 
had  been  rucje  cr  unkind.  I  wer.:  o; er  to  the 
woman  who  had  allowed  i.ie  to  use  her  phone 
to  tell  her  how  remarkable  I  ihoufiht  it  w.^^:. 
She  said,   "We  try." 


AU'lX)MOBILES   VER&Ud   IvIAS.3 
TRANSIT 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  o'.id  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  inchide  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  KOCH.  Mr.  Spckcr,  the  Council 
on  the  Environment  of  New  York  City 
has  issued  a  paper  entitled  "Automobiles 
versus  Mass  Transit"  which  is  an  ex- 
tremely lucid  and  concise  explanation  of 
the  advantages  of  mass  transit.  I  offer 
it  for  the  review  of  my  colleagues,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
stronger  mass  transit  legislation  llian  it 
has  to  date. 

The  paper  follows: 

AtrroMOBiLEs  Versus  Ma  s  T!i\ns.it:  A 
PoLT.t  rioN--E.VEp.Gv  Pac.    Sheet 

AIR   POLLUTION 

Tran:^portatlon  contributes  77  ^'  of  the 
carbon  monoxide,  55',  of  the  hydrocarbons, 
51":;  of  the  nitrogen  oxides,  4';  of  the  par- 
ticulates, and  3^i  of  the  s\;lfur  oxides  emitted 
Into  the  nation's  air.  The  great  bulk  of  tills 
comes  from  private  automobiles.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  of  the  transportation- 
caused  carbon  monoxide,  83 'r  is  from  pri- 
vate cars,  1':,.  from  taxis,  &r,  from  trucks, 
and  4'r  from  buses.  Buses  do  emit  IS';  of 
the  nitrogen  oxides,  bi;t  when  their  high 
occupancy  rates  are  considered  they  are  not 
much  worse  thr.n  aiUos  for  this  pollutant — 
and  far  better  for  all  the  others. 

Sub-.-ays  pollute  Int'.irectly.  throtigh  sulfur 
oxides  and  particulates  from  electric  power 
plants.  Th»  New  "Vork  City  subways  consume 
about  6';  of  Consolidated  Edison's  power 
sales.  But  the  plants  tend  to  be  located  away 
from  the  most  conj-ested  parts  of  cities,  un- 
like auto  tipffic;  and  the  poUiuion  is  emitted 
from  tall  stacks,  while  motor  vehicles  emit 
at  ground  level  and  hence  have  more  effect 
on  people.  Even  though  motor  vehicles  are 
not  noted  for  these  tj-pes  of  pollutants,  sul- 
fur dioxide  from  motor  vehicles  is  still  20 
times  that  attributable  to  subways,  and  for 
particulates  it  is  260  times,  according  to 
Con  Ed, 

Subways  also  release  tiny  metal  filings  into 
the  underground  atmosphere,  but  this  prob- 
lem does  not  appear  to  be  worse  than  the 
rubber  and  asbestos  particles  emitted  from 


thd  v.'tariug  down  of  auto  tires  and  brakes 
(and  wliich  often  make  their  way  ir.l  i  sub- 
way \enalalion  systems). 

Cities  with  litlie  cr  no  mass  trau&it  liave 
higii  per  cuplta  pollution  emis-sicns.  For  car- 
'oou  monoxide  emissions  from  transportation, 
for  e  <ariple,  t;-!e  St.  Louis  metropolitan  are.^ 
has  a  ycr.rly  per  capita  emisiion  rate  of  .44 
tons  per  yer>r;  I.cs  Angele?.  .41;  Ean  Francisco, 
.40;  V.'ashiagto  1,  D.C..  .36;  Boston.  .35;  New 
Yoik.  .34:  ;>nd  Chicago.  32.  This  is  also  re- 
ilocted  in  iilg'o:;!  levels  of  carbon  monoxide  in 
tie  blood,  wli-.h  aggravates  heart  and  other 
c'.iseaseo.  Some  76',;  of  all  aon.imckers  i,es„sd 
hi  Los  Angeles  l-.ad  excessive  carbon  monoxide 
levi.I->.  in  l!:t::r  blood,  compared  to  35'  for 
r;c-,v  York. 

LiJKROY  EFFICIENCY 

^^j^f  lri>.  !:ilt  !3  a  mBJ'-r  energ"  coriserier. 
Tn  a  l.^"ge  ci'y  liUe  Ne->v  York,  a  bus  rtqulrcs 
2.300  .Britisli  Thermal  Units  (Btu)  per  pas- 
-en^er  mile  tr-.ivelled.  a  comm^.ter  railiccd 
>\S00  B  ;!.  and  a  si'bway  3,100.  Bti*  a  private 
a'.ttom..bile  recf-ilres  C,?uO  Btj.  or  2.1  times 
.1  ii'ib..'^'..  s  eiitrgy  reqiiiremenis;  a  t.-i>;i  i'.>r- 
caute  cf  time  ipent  cruising  without  passen- 
gers i  recures  15,000  Btti  per  passenger  mile, 
cr  4.C  ti!  les  a  subway;  aad  an  airline  takes 
11.300  Etu  or  3.6  tin.es.  Due  mostly  to  its 
mi'^ss  ^raritlt  system,  New  York  City  has  a 
pi'T  capita  energy  consuir.ption  45';,  below 
the  national  average,  even  thorgh  per  capita 
i.iLome  is  liigher;  for  il-.e  same  reaso.i,  New 
■5o.k  wa-,  able  to  survive  \.ue  v. inter  1973- 
1974  energy  .shorliige  -with  le.^-;  di.sriiption 
ih-iii  most  citie::. 

Cor>M:are:l  to  •,'".e  nun^ijcr  of  person,  miles 
moved  in  the  New  York  region,  buses  con- 
sume o-\;-  Oi' ■  of  their  L.'.iare  of  the  energy; 
railroads,  ii'c,  and  subways,  46';,.  In  con- 
trast, automobiles  cojisume  97'/;;  of  their 
share  of  energy  for  tiie  travel  tliey  serve, 
taxis  221' r,  and  airlines  169'";. 

Since  transportatiea^directly  cons-anies 
about  o::e-quarter  of  tlife  nation's  ei:srgy 
demand,  savings  tlarough  mass  transit  are 
vital.  Their  importance  is  further  increased 
by  the  fact  that  electric  subways  and  rail- 
roads within  a  few  decades  may  be  operated 
'uy  stich  alternative  energy  sources  as  solar, 
cli  shale,  or  fiision  power  (via  electric  gen- 
cratii.'g  s',.Mtions)  wliile  the  day  that  motor 
vehicles  will  be  able  to  operate  on  substitute? 
for  petroleum  seems  much  further  away. 

NON-FtJEL    ENERGY    AND    RESOURCE 
CONSUMPTION 

For  every  10  gallons  of  gasoline  that  go  into 
an  automobile  gas  tank,  tlie  energy  equiva- 
lent of  another  6.8  gallons  is  required  indi- 
rectly— for  producing  and  refining  the  gaso- 
line: building  and  maintaining  the  car;  pro- 
viding roads  and  parking:  and  other  neces- 
sary services  and  materials.  Motor  vehicles 
consume  15.9 ';'o  of  total  U.S.  steel  consump- 
tion, 51.2',o  of  the  malleable  iron,  29.0'^  of 
the  zinc,  69.2 '7  of  the  natural  rubber,  and 
62.1';;   of  the  synthetic  rubber. 

Cities  with  extensive  public  transit  sys- 
tems save  the  nation  this  enormous  drain 
on  scarce  resources.  In  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area,  where  47';'c  of  the  work- 
ers Uie  transit  to  get  to  work,  only  55 ',i  oi 
the  households  have  atitos;  in  Los  Aiigcles 
wr.ere  6'.,  u«e  tran.slt  to  get  to  work,  85 'r 
r.f  the  hou^,!ho;ds  own  cars. 

THE    EFFECT    OF    HICHER    FAKES 

F.i.re  increases  have  been  demonstrated  to 
reduce  transit  ridershlp.  When  the  New  York 
transit  fare  went  from  20c  to  30c  In  1970,  bus 
ridership  dropped  6.7':^.  A  small  decrease  In 
transit  ridership  can  lead  to  a  major  incrca.'^e 
in  traffic  congestion,  because  a  few  sparsely 
occupied  buses  and  trains  lead  to  hundreds 
of  additional  cars  on  the  road.  At  rush  iiours, 
an  express  bus  lane  carries  35,000  people  an 
hour  and  a  subway  more  than  50,000  people 
an  hour;  but  a  single  lane  of  limited  high- 
way with  only  private  cars  can  carr>-  less 
tiian  3,500  at  current  occupai:cy  rates. 


The  e.Tcct  of  loss  o:  transit  service  was 
shcv.n  drajcatically  in  the  paralysis  New- 
York  cr.y  s'..ffered' during  its  19G6  subway 
at:i'..o.  and  movo  recent!/  'n  August,  1974, 
when  a  buj  strike  in  Lg3  Angeles — ^T\hich  re- 
lies very  little  en  buses — led  to  rnajor  ir.- 
creaes  in  liiQhwjy  congest  lor..  Convercely. 
W.if.-:.  i.e-.v  <\pre;s  t).:s  o:r\ice  Wii  Instltut'-d 
on  I  4!>5  from  New  Jersey  into  the  Llncchi 
tunnel,  the  veh:c'es-can-ying  capacity  of  t}<.c 
road  was  increased  by  40'':  .  a  new  bv-s  zo';e 
on  Mii/Jiactaix's  Third  Ave.it:e  led  to  a  24'. 
reduction  in  travel  time  for  all  traffic. 

SAFETY 

Some  33.500  people  riding  ta  passenger  r.i;- 
tomoblles  were  lillled  ia  accidents  in  lr"3 
in  the  Ui^itert  St-acs.  This  compares  to  5.700 
cccui:;;nts  oi  tr.xks,  1  lO  of  taxis,  1  ("O  (' 
biise:.,  3,130  of  moLorcjclas  ;.nd  usotor'uike.;. 
2C0  of  commercial  aircraft,  1,340  of  piivrtte 
aircrfc't,  a:id  1,600  of  bc-ts  and  iiiins  \iv.- 
cluding  inany  recrea'^lon-related  drowiiing;) . 
For  a'.l  railroads  and  for  •„ho.'3e  subway  sy^- 
ten-s  for  which  ."tafstici  are  compiled,  only 
six  passengers  died  (not  counting  suicices 
and  trcspusseib) :  if  all  the  systems  were  ir.- 
cluded,  the  j.umbtr  wotild  still  not  exceed  io. 
or  0.04 'r  of  those  killed  In  auto.  In  Ncv 
Vo.-k  City  in  1972.  930  people  \.ere  killed 
(and  248,4r!4  l:.jurcd)  in  or  by  automobil?:', 
vhile  only  one  subway  pacienger  was  killed. 
More  than  57'",  of  all  people  killed  In  New 
Yo.'k  Ira/'ic  accidents  in  1972  were  pede.-tr;- 
an:;. 

EMr'LoyMrNT 
A  shift  to  mass  transit  would  create  Jobs. 
Economists  at  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Computatioii  at  the  University  cf  Illinois  a'. 
Urbana-Champaign,  using  input-output 
analyses,  have  calculated  that  divertii:g  the 
projected  1975  lilghway  trust  fund  ($5  bi'- 
llon)  to  railroad  and  mass  transit  develop- 
ment would  create  a  net  0|f  8.250  jobs  natioi- 
v.'ide. 

Mass  transit  also  saves  localities  the  high 
costs  of  building  and  maintaining  highways. 
Per  capita  expenditures  for  this  purpose  in 
the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area  ere 
52067,  compared  to  S33  17  each  for  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  $33.20  for  Chicago.  $39.83 
for  Detroit,  $41.83  for  Los  Angeles,  and  $45.40 
for  St.  Lo.is,  and  $46.67  for  San  Francisco. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  988,  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  1248,  AND  OR  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  1321  TO  BE  OFFERI-D 
BY  MR.  HOLIFIELD 

<Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mi-.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  series 
of  amendments  which  I  propose  to  offer, 
as  indicated  in  each  case,  to  House  Reso- 
lution £88  and  House  Resolution  124C 
and  or  House  Resolution  1321,  at  the  ap- 
propriate lime  when  the  aforcmcnlione<i 
House  resolutions  are  considered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Kou-;e  on  the 
State  of  tlie  Union: 

Av.-jxr.-.iiNiE  TO  HorsE  Resolution  988  Of- 
Ftr.FD  uY  Mr.  Hoi,ifield 

Pa^e  e.  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "nonirilii- 
t3ry  aspects  of  m-.clear  energy-  (other  than 
research  and  development),". 

Page  18.  line  6,  strike  out  '  noumllitary 
i:i;c!etr  encrg^y.". 

Page  21,  after  line  16,  insert  the  fcllowlng 
;iew  section: 

Sfc.  102.  Nothing  in  this  resolution,  or  in 
riule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  as  amended 
by  this  title  or  title  II,  shall  alter  or  affect 
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the  Jurisdiction,  memberslilp 
tlons,  or  procedures  ol  the  Joi 
On   Atomic   Energj-. 


Amendments  Offered  by  Mr  #{olifi£ld  to 
THE  Hansen   SuBSTrrnE,  Hfi^'^G  Resolu 
riu:;  1248 

Paye  5,  lines  12  through  14,  s 
<ioumiIUary  nuclear  energy  anc 
iievelopment  including  the  ui 
clear  w  aste". 

Fu^e  67,  lines   17   tlaout''   f.  "^'rike  out 
"and    nontniUtary    nuclear   en 
senrch  and  development  iucl;' 
posal  of  nuclear  waste". 

Page  76,  after  Hue  16.  in.pn 
new  .section: 

Sec.  324.  Nothing  in  this  resile  lion,  or  In 
rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  Hous 
bv  title  I  and  this  title,  shall  a 
the  Jurisdiction.  :nf'mbership 
tions.  or  procedured  oi  the  Join 
on  Atomic  Energy. 
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Amendments  Offereo  by  Mr. 
THE    Martin    Svbstttute.    Ho 
tion   1321 

Page  9,  lines  15  and  16.  strl* 
nilliihry    aspects    of    nut-lfar    e 
lUan  research  and  developnien 

Page  19,  line   14.  strike  out 
nuclear  energy,". 

Page  22,  after  line  12.  insert 
new  section: 

Sec.  102.  Nothing  in  this  resc 
rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  Hous( 
by  this  title  or  title  II.  shall  a 
the  Jurisdiction,  membpr.ship.  j 
Tlop.s.  or  procediire.s  oi  the  Jon 
on  Atumlc  Energy. 


1  'O.V 

:d 

out 


9B8 
',  and 


A^  ENDMENTS    TO    HoUSE    RtSOl 

Offered    by  Mr.  Hoi.i 
Page   11,  lines  1   and  2.  strik« 
general  revenue  sharing". 

Page  11,  strike  out  lines  5   tlrou^h   1.5. 

Piige  11,  line  14.  strike  oi:t  "§»)  and  in- 
sert "(6)". 

Page  11,  strike  out  Hups  15  tfrouk<h  17. 

Page  8,  after  line  23.  insert  t  ,€•  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

"(7)  Relations  of  the  Unitcdfctates  with 
Indiana  and  Indian  tribes  gene  ally;  niea.s- 
\ires  relathig  to  Indians  (except  ndtan  edu- 
cation), Indian  lands,  aru!  cUi.n#  whn.h  are 
paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 

"(8)  Measures  relating  j-eneillly  to  the 
territories  and  insular  pKj.sses.'^i  ins  of  the 
United  States,  except  tho-.t  aivolvUig 
revenues  and  appropriations 

Page  12,  after  line  20,  iu-sert  tie  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"CJ)  Political  activUieo  by  Fe  eiul  oBicers 
.T'.d  employees. 

Page  14,  after  line  7,  insert  \  \e  follcving 
new  subparapraphs: 

"(19t  Communist  and  othe  .^i»bver«;ive 
activities  atfecting  the  intern?,  security  of 
:he  UniLCd  States. 

■  (20>   Holidays  and  celei^ratif  ;3. 

Pass  21.  after  line  12.  insert  l  :c  i.-.IIov.ing 
!.cw  subparagraph:  J 

"(7)   General  re\'^nue  fcharlnl. 

Page  23,  strike,  out  line  21  Jiiul  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  24.  ^le  G:  and  re- 
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tj:e   Martin   SuasmriK 
tton  1321 

Pa(;c  12.  lires  13  and  14.  strlco  c 
Kf^nerdl  revenue  sharing". 
Pa^e  12,  strike  out  lines  17  th 
Page  13.  line  1,  strike  out  "( 


H   rsk.    Resoli;- 


and 


r.ugl.  25. 

and  insert 


r-i^ge  13.  ?trlke  out  lines  2  thn 
Page  10.  ofter  line  8.  insert 

n-'w  stibparagraphs: 
"i7i   Relations  of  the  VvMc 

Indians  and   Indian  tribes  gc 


iiph  4. 

he  following 

Strtfeo  wi'h 
Tally,  meas- 


ures relating  to  Indians  (except  Indian  edu- 
cation). Indian  lands,  and  claims  which  are 
paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 

"(8)  Measures  relating  generally  to  the  ter- 
ritories and  Insular  possessions  of  th»  United 
States,  except  those  Involving  revenues  and 
appropriations. 

Page  13,  after  line  15  insert  the  following 
new  Kubparagraph: 

"(8)  Political  activities  by  Federal  officers 
and  employees. 

Page  16,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraplis: 

"( 19)  Communist  and  other  subversive  ac- 
tivilicK  alTecting  the  ititcrnal  i.rcuriiy  ol  the 
United  states. 

"(20)  Holidnvs  p.nd  calibrations. 

Paf,c  22.  ofter  line  8,  Insert  the  following 
i  evv  Huoparapraph: 

"(7)  General  revenue  sharing. 

P:>Ke  24,  strike  out  line  24.  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  25.  line  9;  and  re- 
designate the  succeeding  pai'agraph  accord- 
ingly. 


Amendments     io     Hoirss    Re.soi.uiion     988 

OlFERED    DV  Mt.   HOLIFIEID 

Pi'ije  65,  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  G6.  line  13,  and  in- 
."■ert  In  lieu   (hereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  At  least  one-half  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  committee  staff 
pursuant  to  a  primary  or  additional  expense 
resolution  adopted  for  any  standing  commit- 
tee shall  be  ijsed  for  nonpartisan  staff  to  be 
FPlcoted  and  appointed  by  majority  vole  of 
th»  committee. 

"(2)  Of  the  remainder  of  funds  so  pro- 
vided— 

"(A)  up  to  two-third3  may  be  used  for  staff 
to  be  selected  by  p.  niajority  of  the  majority 
party  on  the  committee  and  assijjued  to  such 
committee  business  as  the  majority  parly 
members  of  the  committee  consider  advis- 
afjle,  and 

"(B)  up  to  one-third  nip.v  he  used  for  staff 
to  be  selected  by  a  majority  of  the  minority 
parly  on  the  committee  and  assigned  to  such 
committee  busliiess  as  the  minority  party 
members  of  the  committee  consider  advl.s- 
able. 

The  comnil*  ^f.-^  thfill  appoint  any  perr.on  se- 
lected under  the  preceding  sentence  whtise 
character  and  f(ual1ficatlons  are  acceptable 
to  H  nuijorlty  of  the  committee.  If  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  the  rharacter  i-iid 
qualifications  of  any  person  .''o  .-iclected  are 
unacceptable  to  the  committee,  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  .^electing  party  may 
select  other  persons  for  apponitment  by  the 
committee  to  the  staff  until  such  appoint- 
ment is  made. 

Page  G7,  strike  otit  line  18  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  68.  line  10,  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  At  least  one-half  of  the  prr>rp=- 
slonal  staff  members  of  any  standlii;;  com- 
mittee .shall  be  nonpartisan  statf,  to  be  .sp- 
lected  and  appointed  by  'najority  vote  of  the 
committee. 

"'E)  .Subjoit  to  paragraph  (f>  of  this 
clrxj-^e,  of  the  remainder  of  ih.e  professlonrl 
staff  members  of  th?  c^inmltte"  (except  in 
the  case  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  cl 
Official  Conduct)  — 

"(i)  up  to  two-third-,  may  be  selected  by 
a  majority  oi  the  majority  party  on  the  com- 
nUltee  snd  a.-signed  to  such  comnUttee  bu.'ii- 
ne.«s  »A  the  majority  party  membera  of  tl.c 
c.Tsnmitite  ft  nsider  advisable,  and 

"Hi)  up  to  one-third  may  be  selected  by 
.1  majority  of  i'.ie  mlaorify  party  on  the  com- 
udttee  a:^d  a^d^ned  to  st:ch  ciiniiittee  bu.'i- 
re-s  a."  th,->  n.tnority  party  mcn-.bjrs  of  ihc 
committee  co:'sidcr  adtiuable. 
The  comnii't??  shall  appoint  any  per.son  .'-e- 
lected  u'ider  t'^e  oreiedlng  senteiice  whose 
chaiiicter  and  rinalitic&tior.s  are  aciepi?.blc 
to  .%  majcrii\  of  f'e  ccmmltiee.  Tf  the  ccm- 
•nUtee  detprmines  that  the  .-huracii  r  and 
qua! ilictit Ions  of  auy  person  "j  selected  are 
Uiia.:cep:ab;e   to    tiie   coainilti,ee,   a   n-.ajorliy 


of  the  members  of  the  selecting  party  may  .■se- 
lect other  persons  for  appointment  by  the 
committee  to  the  staff  until  sucii  appoint- 
ment is  made. 

Page  69,  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  70,  line  9,  and 
insert    In    lieu    thereof   the   following: 

"(2>(A)  At  least  one-half  of  the  clerical 
.staff  members  of  any  .standing  commiitee 
.shall  be  nonpartisan  staff,  to  be  selected  and 
appointed  by  majority  vote  of  the  comnutt^e. 
"(B)  Of  the  remainder  of  the  clerical  staff 
of  the  coi.nnuiee  (except  in  the  ra-^e  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  O.fficial  Con- 
duct)—  ' 

"(i)  up  t'l  two-thirds  may  be  selectod  by  a 
malorlty  of  the  majority  party  on  the  com- 
mi'tee.  to  handle  coinmi'lee  correspondence 
and  Mei\ographic  work  for  tlie  members  oi 
that  party  on  the  connnitiee  and  for  any 
members  of  the  profe?:-ional  .staff  selected  bv 
that  party  under  paragraph  (a)(2)(B)  cu 
matters   related   to   cojr.inittee   work,   and 

"(11)  up  to  one-third  may  be  .selected  b-- 
a  majority  of  the  minority  party  on  the  com- 
miitfc.  to  hc.ndle  committee  correspondence 
ui:d  stenograiihic  work  for  the  members  ol 
that  p;'rty  on  the  committee  and  for  any 
members  of  ihe  professional  slafl  .selected  by 
that  party  under  paragraph  (a)(2i(B)  on 
m-itter.s  related  to  committee  work. 
The  committee  shall  appoint  any  person  se- 
lected under  the  preceding  sentence  whose 
character  and  qualifications  are  acceptable 
to  a  niajonts  of  the  committee.  If  the  com- 
mit tee  aeiermines  that  the  character  and 
qua!lrii-;.tioiis  oi  any  per.son  so  selected  ars 
unacjeptable  to  the  committee,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  .selecting  party  may  sclera 
other  persons  for  appointment  by  the  coni- 
niiitee  to  the  staff  until  such  appoincinen.t  U 
made. 

Page  71,  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning 
in  line  8  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

If  a  .select  ion  and  request  for  the  appoin:- 
ment  of  a  majority  or  minority  profes.sion*il 
or  clerical  staff'  member  under  paragrapit  )ai 
(2)(B)  or  (bi(2)(B)  is  made  when  no  va- 
cincy  exUts  to  which  that  appointment  mf.y 
be  made,  tha  committee  nevertheless  shall 
appoint,  under  .■  uch  paragraph,  the  person 
oO  selected  ar.d  acceptable  to  the  committee 

Page  71.  strike  out  the  .sentence  begiiuiui  ; 
on  liiie  22  (and  ending  on  page  72.  line  -i 
i'.nd   insert   in  lieu   thereof  the  fol!owin^: 
Ii   when  such   vacancy  occitrs  more  persoi 
have    been    selected    lor    atid    appointed 
the  position  involved  than  the  number  ar- 
thori'^ed  for  such  appointniejits  by  the  al 
plicable  provisions  oi   paragraph    (a)(2)(^Ji 
or  (b)  (2)  (Bi.  a  majority  of  the  mcmbeni  lo 
the    selecting    party    shall    designate    which 
o;   those  persons  shall  fill  that  vacancy. 

Pago  72.  strike  out  lines  3  through  7  ar.d 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  Each  majority  or  minority  staff  nisns- 
h?T  Rijponued  under  paragraph  (a)i2)<Bi 
or  io)(2)(B^  of  this  clause,  or  under  p.i'a- 
grapli  (c>(2i  of  clause  5. 

Page  72.  .strike  out  b;, "  in  line  If.  and  Fll 
ll'.Hi  follows  down,  tiirou^.h  hue  21  and  ii.t?rt 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

by  tie  majority  or  ininoriiy  tr.eml-'e-o  of  ri^at 
cojinnuttc  if  llie  fi'U  nunitjtr  of  such  Fta  7 
ii<embers  atithorl7ed  by  para^'rauh  (a)  i."?)  (B) 
or  (b)(2)(B)  who  are  satisfactory  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  inembers  ci  the  rcqucstin.; 
parly  on  the  comnilttee  aie  otherwi.se  as- 
signed to  asiii.st  the  members  oi  such  party. 

P;^ees  72  and  73.  strike  out  paragraph  (i). 

Page  73.  line  3.  strike  oiu  '(J)"  ai:d  insert 
in  'ic'.i  vherc-i  "(  1 , '  . 


THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
.'^NERGY— 28  YEARS  OF  LEGIS- 
LATIVE EXPERIENCE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  a.sked  and  was 
j;iveii  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  In- 
clurit  extraneous  matter.  < 


September  JQ,  1974. 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Illii-iois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Members  of  this  body  kno%v  well  the 
true  meaning  of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's remarks  made  many  years  ago — 

Congress  in  its  committee  rooms  is  Con- 
t;ress  ai  work. 

Tlie  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
represent  the  American  public  in  this 
modern,  industrial  age  calls  for  spe- 
cialized studj-  in  the  many  arens  of  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  social  activity. 
The  entire  Congress  does  and  should 
act  finally  on  the  creation  of  new  laws 
and  the  modification  of  existing  laws. 
But  the  intensive  study  of  the  merits 
of  proposed  legislation  can  only  be  done 
effectively  by  the  committees  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Those  members  pcrticipate  in  com- 
prehensive hearings,  question  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  of  the  bill, 
and  ultimately  render  the  committee  re- 
port which  explains  the  need  for  the 
legislation,  recommends  its  substance 
and  form,  and  provides  tiie  cogent  in- 
formation upon  which  the  Congress 
ba-ses  its  iinal  action. 

In  1946,  the  full  Ccngress  saw  fit  to 
create  a  committee  v.ith  unparalleled 
legislative  responsibility — the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Tliis  ac- 
tion was  part  of  the  same  action  which 
created  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, an  executive  agency  intended  to 
provide  civilian  rather  than  military 
control  over  the  newly  discovered  force 
of  the  atom.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  is  the  only  joint  com- 
mittee in  Congress  ha\ing  legislative 
responsibility,  as  well  as  oversight  func- 
tions. 

In  1953,  this  committee  foresaw  the 
need  to  restructure  tire  organization  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  order  that  this  country 
might  exploit  the  potential  of  the  peace- 
ful iises  of  atomic  energy — applications 
in  electric  power,  medicine,  agriculture, 
space,  and  other  fields.  The  )>roposed 
changes  were  debated  extensively,  both 
within  the  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
both  Houses.  The  Atomie  Energy  Act  of 
1954  emerged.  Since  that  time,  "our  nu- 
clear arsenal  has  grown,  a  nuclear  Navy 
has  been  built — and  thereby  our  national 
defense  posture  strengthened — v.e  have 
also  seen  tremendous  advances  in  re- 
search, development,  and  de'-iionstration 
in  nuclear  electric  power,  nuclear  space 
activities,  and  n  field  unrecognized  by 
many  until  their  jier-onal  lives  are  af- 
fected—nuclear tnedicine.  All  of  these 
developments  have  l-een  studied,  funded 
and  encouiaged  under  tlie  watcliXul  eye 
of  this  congres.<;ional  committee. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  beei',  told  many 
times  by  Members,  some  of  tJieni  now 
participating  in  today  s  debate — 

I'm  glad  you  fellows  are  handling  atomic 
energy  legislation  and  oversight— its  too 
complicated  a  field  unless  one  devotes  100% 
of  his  time  to  it. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Chet 
HoLiPiELD,  like  myself,  has  served  on  this 
committee  since  its  inception.  For  many 
years,  Craig  Hosmer,  John  Anderson,  and 
n-.any  others  have  given  unstintingly  of 
their  time  to  this  work— with  little  or  no 
expectation  that  their  efforts  would  gain 
any  direct  political  advantage. 

From  time  to  time,  many  Me.-nbers  of 
tlie  House  have  taken  greater  dctai'ed 


interest  in.  and  been  quite  vocal  regard- 
ing .special  aspects  of  nuclear  pi-ograms. 
They  have  raised  questions  concerning 
committee  recommendations.  This  is 
their  right  and  privilege,  inherent  in  the 
iesponsibility  of  the  office  they  hold.  They 
represent  the  people.  And  they  mu.'^t  do 
their  utmost  to  a.^sure  that  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  this  body  are  in  the  best 
interest  o!  our  rational  welfare. 

Well,  let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the 
stewardship  of  this  committee.  How  has 
the  Joint  Committee  performed?  Would 
it  be  in  the  national  interest  to  reassign 
or  iragiiient  its  resnoiLsibilities? 

The  record  shows  that  in  Its  28  years  of 
exi'^tence.  this  committee  has  held  over 
1,900  committee  meetings.  It  has  pub- 
lisiied  inforn-atif  n  in  over  400  volumes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public.  Fifteen  more  volumes  will  soon  be 
inibli.shed  as  a  result  of  tliis  session's 
f.etivities. 

We  have  alv.ri-s  sought  tlie  testimony, 
advice,  and  counsel  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable persons  In  the  fields  or  activities 
under  review.  We  have  listened  to  and 
i.uestioned  any  and  all  persons  v.  ho,  it 
appeared,  couici  contribute  to  a  fuller 
u.  deistanding  of  the  issues  before  us. 

All  of  America,  has  been  kept  informed 
of  the  principal  issues— such  as  the 
H-bonib,  tJie  nuclear  submarine — later 
nuclear  surface  ships — the  demonstra- 
tion of  nuclear  electric  power,  and  bene- 
ficial applications  of  radioisotopes.  We 
are  receiving  scientific  data  right  now 
from  the  Moon  by  radio  powered  by  nu- 
clear energy.  Issues  In  these  and  many 
other  areas  were  exhaustively  examined 
by  the  Joint  Committee,  and  in  a  number 
of  key  areas  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee was  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  executive  branch;  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  were  largely 
endorsed  by  the  Congress.  At  various 
times  this  committee  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  cutting  off  fmiding  for  ongoing 
research  and  development  programs 
when  it  became  evident  that  this  was  the 
responsible  action  to  take.  Examples  are 
a  special  liquid  metal  cooled  nuclear  re- 
actor for  space  power,  the  nuclear  ram- 
jet, various  reactor  concepts  such  as 
sodium  graphite,  organic  cooled  and 
moderated,  a  nuclear  superheat  reactor 
concept,  et  cetera.  The  committee  also 
canceled  certain  mihtary  projects,  in- 
cluding nuclear  warhead  projects. 

What  are  the  decisions  of  the  present 
and  the  future?  The  breeder  reactor, 
safeguards  and  diversion  of  fissionable 
materials,  development  of  fusion  reactor 
systems  and  beyond. 

Do  my  colleagues  in  this  body  wish  to 
dissipate  the  expertise  which  has  been 
acquired  and  dilute  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibilities now  defined  by  stat-ute?  It 
is  within  your  power.  But  would  it  be  in 
the  interest  of  this  body  and  our  Nation 
to  choose  this  course?  It  Is  your  deci.?ion; 
I  urge  you  to  consider  it  carefully. 

I  include  in  this  REConn.  subject  to  ob- 
jection. .<^cme  detailed  comments  on  the 
Joint  Committee's  consideration  of  im- 
portant is.sues  reviev.ed,  including  the 
Qevclopn;er.t  of  a  completely  new  source 
cf  energy,  naticiuj  security,  health,  and 
safety,  et  cetera 

I  am  a'.'.'j  providing  coiJies  of  the 
amendments  I  wijl  introduce  to  assure 
that    the    statutory    provision    of    the 


Atomic  Energy-  Act  pertaining  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  are 
not  affected  by  House  Resolution  988  and 
the  altoniative  House  resolutions. 

l;VCLEAP.  POWER  PROGP..M.1 

The  jcint  committee  has  actively 
v.r.kecl  tov.ard  bringing  in  a  wholly  r^v.- 
source  of  energy — nuclear  power.  In  the 
early  !960's.  the  committee  conducted  a 
compre-hensive  reviev,'  of  our  energy 
needs  and  potential  resources;  deter- 
mined that  our  domestic  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources were  limited:  and  concluded  that 
nuclear  pci\.  er  had  to  be  develop?d  to 
supplement  our  larte  coal  resources.  In 
lis;ht  of  this  conclusion,  the  committee. 
in  cooperation  v  ith  the  executive  bran.^h. 
developed  a  well-laid  out  progrcra  ot 
piJot  plants  and  citrnonst ration  plan's 
aicng  with  supportJi'.t?  R.  &  D.  to  n-.cve 
this  tTchnolooy  from  scientific  feasibility 
to  commercial  viability.  This  was  a  long 
and  Ciiiflcuit  effort — i  equiring  substantial 
sums  ol  money.  But  the  effort  was  we^l 
worth  if  the  basic  technology  for  com- 
mercial nuclear  power  plants — which  are 
safe,  reliable,  and  economic — is  ncv.- 
available  to  this  country.  Such  plants  are 
now  providing  about  6  percent  of  tli'^ 
Na- ion's  elsrctrlcity.  By  the  year  2000, 
nvclear  power  will  be  providins  over  50 
percent  of  the  electricity.  With  breeder^, 
r.uciear  pov.er  offers  an  essentially  un- 
l;:n:ted  source  of  clean  energy.  The  u.-e 
o:  nuclear  power  is  essential  to  our  Na- 
tion's program  to  achieve  domestic  en- 
ergy self-sufficiency.  Eaxih  nuclear  pov.er 
plant  saves  a'oout  12  million  barrels  cf 
precious  oil  each  year.  By  the  year  1980, 
nuclear  power  plants  will  be  saving  about 
1  billion  barrels  of  oil  per  year — worth 
about  SIO  billion  at  the  current  price. 

It  Is.  in  my  opinion,  very  unlikely  that 
this  accomplishment  could  have  be«=n 
realized  if  the  Congress  had  not  been 
organized  on  the  special  basis  of  a  joint 
committee.  Only  in  this  v.ay  was  it  pos- 
sVrAe  to  pro^  ide  the  direct  leadership  and 
continuous  support  such  an  effort  re- 
quires to  be  successful. 

NVCLEAR  POWER  FOR  NAVAI.  WARSHIP 
PROPULSION 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  mili- 
tary in  numerous  instances,  insisted  on 
the  development  of  nuclear  power  plants 
for  naval  v  arships.  The  joint  commitue 
throughout  the  years  added  fundin.j  au- 
thorizations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's request  to  carry  out  the  nfvnl 
reactor  development  program.  Wh^n  the 
Defense  ucpartment  would  not  fund  t:-.e 
f.r.st  scac-'oing  nuclear  propulsion  war- 
.ships.  the  joint  committee  added  funds 
for  Ihc  construction  of  the  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion  sy.stem  for  the  first  two  nuclear 
submarines  to  the  AEC's  program.  As  a 
con.sequence.  the  United  States  became 
first  in  the  use  of  nuclear  power  for  v  ar- 
ships. Il  is  now  well  recognized  that  no 
first-line  Navy  io  possible  without  nu- 
clear propulsion.  Without  the  joint  com- 
m;ttc-e's  efforts  and  the  actions  of  Vie 
Ccniress.  the  United  States  wouU"  not 
have  had  leadership  in  this  critical  field. 

SAFETY  OF  NVCIEAR  PROGRAM 

The  joint  committee  has  alwavs  in- 
si.'^ted  that  the  health  and  safetv  of 
workers  and  the  general  public  be  the 
foremost  consideration  in  the  nuclefir 
program — both  In  the  Government  and 


private  sectors.  As  a  result,  i  ickor  tcch- 
nologj'  has  been  almost  mii  uc  with  re- 
spect to  tias  planning  and  efforts  that 
Jia^e  gone  into  pro^-iding  for  public 
safety.  Unlike  most  other  echnologles. 
the  nuclear  program  did  i  ot  wait  for 
.serious  accidents  to  occur  b  fore  impos- 
ing rigid  safety  controls.  T  is  is  not  to 
say  that  the  record  has  be  n  perfect — 

1  every  en- 
effort  has 


since  men  make  mistakes 

deavor.   But  certainly  ever 

been  made  to  minimize  tl*  pti->ibility 

and  consequences  of  acciile;  ts. 

The  Atomic  Energv  Comn  ission.  smcc 
its  inception,  has  conducted  comprehen- 
sive progi'ams  of  research  o  i  safety  and 
envirorunental  effects.  The  e  programs 
have  been  actively  siip>x)rte<  snd  funded 
by  the  committee.  For  re  ctor  safety 
alone,  it  is  estimated  that  he  commit- 
tee has  authorized  over  $60C  million  over 
the  last  20  or  so  years.  E  c  tensive  i*e- 
search  ha.s  been  conducted 
of  radiation  r.nd  its  effects 
the  biosphere.  Radiation  is 


in  the  field 
n  man  and 
thus  by  far 
the   mast   widely   undei-sto  d    environ- 


mental effect.  As  a  byprod 


velopreent  of  nuclear  techn<  osrv  lips  re- 
sulted in  a  sub.stantial  g  lin  in  our 
understanding  of  such  imp(  itant  envi- 
ronmental fields  a:i  ecolop>  ffolo^'v  hy- 
dorlogj-,  and  meteorology. 

To  govern  activities  in  thelprivaie  nu- 
clear field,  the  committee  established 
a  compreheiLsive  regulatory  :  ystem.  This 
system  provides  for  cxtensiv  ;  paitlcipa 


tlon  by  the  public  through 


ings  and  other  meetings.  Th  ■  ( onnnittee 


also  specifically  established 
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ct.  the  de- 


ublic  hear- 


a  .<i<'parate 


AdvisoiT  Committee  on  Re  utoi-  Safe- 
guards—ACRS— to  provide  an  inde- 
pendent review  of  reactor  ^iafety.  The 
committee  has  authorized  e;  ^entially  all 
the  funds  requested  by  the  .  lEC  to  con- 
duct its  regulatory  activities:  all  told  this 
has  amounted  to  about  $300  i  lillion.  Ovei- 
the  past  5  years,  this  suppoi  ;  ha.s  grown 
from  a  level  of  about  $10  to  $70  million, 
and  AEC  regulatory  staff  haf  grown  from 
about  500  to  1.80O— reflectini  the  growth 
in  the  Industry.  The  commiitee  has  also 
actively  encoiu-aged  the  VmC  and  in- 
dustry to  place  greater  emplpsis  on  qual- 
ity assurance  and  standariization  as  a 
means  of  impro\ing  the  salety.  reliabil- 
ity, and  economics  of  nullear  power- 
plunUs.  I 

To  help  the  public  betle-  understand 
tlic  safety  considerations  of  nuclear 
pover,  the  committee  in  1  tc  1971  re- 
quested that  the  AEC  prepa  e  a  compre- 
liensive  report.  This  i-ei  ort— WASH 
1350 — was  published  in  Jul;  1973.  More 
recently,  the  Commission  llis  published 
a  draft  report — WASH  140(»-v,  hich  pro- 
vides a  quantitative  ass<»sanent  of  the 
probabilities  and  consequeaces  of  major 
powerplants.  This  study  cfncludes  that 
the  consequences  of  potentml  reactor  ac- 
cidents are  no  larger,  and  m  many  cases 
nuicli  smaller,  than  those  it  nomiuclear 
accidents.  This  study,  whic  i  is  now  un- 
dergoing e.xtensive  re\iew  y  the  scien 
lific  community,  is  anoth«  •  pioneering 
eilort  in  terms  of  trjing  to  et  down  the 
risk.s  of  a  new  teclmology.  [t  should  be 
noted  that  the  committee  hs  s  had  exten- 
sive hearinss  on  these  two  re  >oits.  as  well 
as  on  otiier  safety  and  ejvironinental 
matters. 

I'iirally.    wiiile    concerns    liave    been 
iai.sed  by  tJune,  the  actual  r  ford  to  date 


of  the  AEC  and  the  nuclear  industiy 
from  a  safety  standpoint  has  been  ex- 
cellent—far superior  to  other  activities. 
While  there  have  been  minor  incidents, 
so  far  uo  member  of  the  public  has  been 
killed  or  Injured  as  a  result  of  an  acci- 
dent with  a  commercial  nuclear  power- 
plant.  Tills  can  be  attributed  to  the  great 
care  taken — which  has  been  insisted 
upon  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

I  am  suliuutting  with  my  remarks  a 
group  of  amendments  I  v;iU  offer  during 
consideration  of  tius  legislation  tomor- 
row : 
.■\iiEfJO.\u.vr  Intended  To  Bt  Proposiu  by  At>'. 

Price   ok   Ilmwois   to    H-  x'se   HEsot."TioN 

Ou  pn^'C  8.  ill  liiili.  strike  •noiiinilUHr.- 
iu«petL.-i  of  uuclear  euertv  (other  than  re- 
spHrch  JVii'1  devflopnit  ut  I ."  in  lines  ."i  and  6. 
and  at  the  end  of  the  pre.soiit  text  iii  Une  7 
.strike  the  period  r.nd  add  "cxcludlrg  n'tct'-ar 
in;i  iters." 

.\.\fFr?:DMENT  lNTtNt)FU  To  Ek  PROPOS-LD  BY  Mr 
PKKT.     of     iM.tNOIS     TO     H<'l-*F     RFSOLn?' i.. 

yas 

Oil  pfige  17.  ill  (D.  insert  •icxcludiup  iiu- 
cle.-xr  matte:-.-.,  ufter  the  \sord  ■iiKlude"  iii 
llf.e  23. 

Am:  Nj-.irN  r  iNTFNDtoTo  Be  Proposed  by  Mr. 
Piirri:  of  Illinois  to  KofSE  Rk.si.ill-iio.-' 
988 

Oil  pag.?  ;«.  in  in.  s-rik'-  '  notiaillii.ary  ;ui- 
ciifir  energi ."  \:-.  line  6. 

.». :jrNDMr:.:T  iMTyNUEoTo  Bv  Proposed  bv  Mr. 

PMCJ      of     iLLIXOIS    Ti>     Kof'E     RESOinUiN 

On  fiA^p  j4,  in  II-!.  in -«r-i  the  wor^i  •'nrt'i- 
iiuclenr"  ^jofoi-e  the  vrnrd  -encr^v"  in  Iltie 
25. 

.AME.NOMXNr  INTLMOED  To  Bi  PllOPO.'*.D  BV  Ma. 

Pmo:    or    It  r.t.voxs    to    Hovsj:    RrsoLL-TinN 
988 

On  page  2o.  in  tei .  delete  ilie  period  ui  ilie 
end  of  the  present  text  In  line  13.  and  in- 
sert '■,  Cither  tJinn  nuclear  airns." 

A.\iF.>;j\iE.M  I^.■TEND^D  To  Be  Peoccs^u  bi' 
Mr.  Price  ok  Ilitnoi's  to  Hovse  REsonrriON 
988 

AM  the  foMOiVint;  new  section  202,  on 
p<\g»  40: 

"Sec.  202.  Nothing  in  tills  resolntlon.  or  in 
th©  Rules  of  the  Hou.se  as  amended  herein  or 
in  other  Titles  of  thia  Resolutioji.  shall  alter 
or  wtlecl  the  jiirisdictlon,  membership,  pow- 
ers, f auctions,  or  procedures  o:  the  Joliu 
Cuuiniltiee  on  Atoxnic  EUiergy."' 

Ame.mjment  I^rrtNDFn  To  Be  P.HOPO»-r:i  f.y 
Mr.  Fbii  f,  of  l!  LrNois  ro  HocrsF  RrstiLnrioN 

1  ;i-j  1  I 

On  page  9.  in  uiili.  strike  '•jionniilitnry 
s«&p«ct.s  ot  unclear  energy  lotlier  than  re- 
search and  develojjment."  in  lines  15  and  18, 
atid  at  the  end  of  tlie  preoeni  text  in  Une  17 
strike  the  period  and  add  exdudiii?;  niicle.ir 
natter- '. 

.AMrnjiniLNr     I.MENOCD     To     Be     PuOlVSi.0     B'.' 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  to  House  Resolvtic.n 
]3"J1 

On  page  19.  In  (r).  Insert  •'(excUtUing  nn- 
c!e«r  t^.atter.s)'  after  the  word  "IncUtclc"  in 
line  7. 

AMLNt.-VtrNT     I\TEtJDED     TO     BF.     PrOIXJSFO     H: 

Mr.  Pntc  r  of  Illinois  to  Hoi-se  Rrsoi.r-rioN 
1321 

On  page  19,  In  (n,  sirlke  •  nonn-iilitary 
unclear  energy,"  in  line  14. 


AiiENuJtENr    Intended   To   Be   Pboposed   by 
Mb.  Price  of  Illinois  to  House  Re.soi.viio.. 
IMl 
On  page  26.  in   (ei.  iiiojrt   the  ".sord  "n-~>n- 

iitirl>*nr"  before  'he  word  "energj-"  in  line  16. 

.Amendment  Intended  To  Be  Prop^jsfd  by 
Mr.  Price  of  Illi>:ois  to  House  Resolujion 
1^21 

On  p;ige  27.  in  (g),  dtlett  the  pei-iud  at  the 
er.d  of  the  present  text  In  line  4,  r.nd  inser' 
'-,  other  th:^'!  micle.tr  areas."' 

.•..MEA-oMEirr   Ixtended  To   Be   Pboposeb   a-: 

Mrt.  PEftE  OF  ll,HNt»IS  TO  HoCS>:  RESOLUTION 

1248 

On  p.-tge  J!.  :irld  the  lollowLug  lie-w  section 
202: 

•  3kc-.  202.  Noihiiig  in.  this  reaoluiion.  or  t'l 
the  rules  of  the  Hotise  as  amended  hereui 
or  In  other  titles  of  this  resolution,  shall 
alttT  or  p.ifect  the  Jiirtsdictlon,  membership, 
jiowers.  functions,  or  procedures  o:  the  Joint 
CoinuiitLee  on  Atomic  Energy." 

A.-'jENoxiEN-:  iNTENUEo  To  Be  l-TtorostB  av 
-Me.  Pru  t:  or  Illinois  to  Hc>vse  RESot-UTloN 

On  piiyo  3  in  (lit.  ttrike  cAit  -aud  non- 
military  nticlear  energy  and  research  f.nd 
development  inclndtng  the  dlspo.saI  of  mt- 
<-!e^r  -.Tast-"  in  lines  12  through  14. 

A:t'ENi>JU>:NT    Intended  To   Be   Profvsto   ft-.- 
Mr.  Pwce  of  Iixn^oci  ro  Hor^t  Risoi.c:ti>>n 
1248 
On  pifif  ?.  in  tei,  insert    -iind  niMin'!c-'.e;ir- 

be;.;re  '  reaearch  '  in  line  18. 

Amendment  Intended  To  Bi,  Pboposed  uv 
Mb.  Price  of  Illtnois  to  House  RrsoLviiox 
1248 

On  page  67,  .-strike  "and  noumilitai;,  i;ii- 
rlear  energy  and  research  and  development 
itii'Kiding    tlic    disposal    of    nucleitr    waste". 

Avi  NnMENv  iNrcNDiD  To  Bf  Pnopofiiu  av 
.Via.  Price  of  Ilhivois  to  Horsi  Re.solvtion 
1248 

On  piige  76.  alter  line  16.  insert  tiie  fol- 
lowing new  sectiou  324: 

''Sec.  324.  Nothing  iu  this  resolution,  or  in 
the  rules  of  the  House  as  amended  herein 
or  in  other  titles  of  this  resolution,  shall 
alter  or  affect  the  Jurisdiction,  memtjership. 
powers,  functions,  or  procedures  of  the  Join' 
Committee  on  .Atomic  Energy." 


CXDNyEREKCE     REPORT     ON     CO\f- 
MODITY  FUTURES  TR.'\DING  COAf - 

^^ssION  ACT  op  1974 

Ml-.  POAGE  submitted  the  foUowiiii; 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bm  1  H.R.  13113)  to  amend  tlie  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act  to  strengthen  tlie  reg- 
ulation of  futiues  trading  to  bring  all 
afeiicultural  and  other  commocUlie^ 
traded  on  exchanges  under  regulation, 
and  ior  other  purposes: 

CoNrKSr-NCK  Rkport  ( H.  Reit.  No.  D3-1383I 
T!ie  committee  of  conference  on  !he  di;- 
asreenig  votes  ol  the  two  House.s  on  tlif 
ampiulmeni  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
11113  1  to  amend  the  Commodity  E.vchang*- 
.\t-i  ti>  strengthen  the  regulation  of  ftitnrc> 
tr:idin<r.  to  bring  all  agriculturHl  and  otlier 
commodities  traded  on  exchan^.s  tmder  reg- 
nlRiion.  tuid  for  other  purposes,  having  me:, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agTec.l 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
re-pective  House.s  as  follows: 

Iliiu,  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  thi!  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
as4ree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  a'^ 
follows:  In  lit- ii  of  t>\e  uiaiier  prc>po.sed  to  bo 
in.v-rtad  by  the  Senate  aniei-dmeut  iiv.sert  the 
fo'.Iov.ing: 
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That  this  Act  may  be  cited  ae  the  "Ccm- 
niodlty  Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of 
1974". 

TITLE    I— COMMODITY    FUTURES 
TRADING   COMMISSION 
Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2,  4), 
is  amended — 

(1)  By  Inserting  "tl)"  after  the  stjbsec- 
tion  designation. 

(2)  By  striking  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowmg  new  sentence:  "The  words  "the 
Commission'  shall  mean  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Comnii.ssicn  established 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection." 

(3)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
low! ng  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  There  is  hereby  establiihed.  as  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, a  Commodity  F-ntures  Tr.idlng 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  a  Chairman  and  lour  other  Com- 
missioners, -who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  In  nominatiiiE  pei-.'^ons 
for  appointment,  the  President  shall  seek  to 
establish  and  maUitam  a  balanced  Commis- 
sion, including,  but  not  limited  to,  persons 
of  demonstrated  knowledge  in  futures  trad- 
ing or  its  regulation  and  persons  oJ  demon- 
strated knowledge  in  the  production,  mer- 
chandising, processing  or  distri'oiition  of  one 
or  more  of  the  comnaodities  or  other  goods 
and  articles,  services,  rights  and  interests 
covered  by  this  Act.  Not  more  than  three  of 
the  members  of  tlie  Commission  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party.  Each 
Commissioner  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
five  years  and  until  his  successrr  is  appointed 
and  has  qualified,  except  that  he  shall  not 
so  continue  to  serve  beyond  the  expiration 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress  subsequent  to 
the  expiration  of  said  fixed  term  of  office, 
and  except  (A)  any  Conunissioner  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor -was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (B)  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  Commissioners  first 
taking  office  after  the  enactment  of  this 
paragraph  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  nomination,  one  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  one  at  the  end  of  three  years,  one  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of 
five  years. 

"(3)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  Com- 
missioners to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the 
Commission. 

••(4)  The  Commission  shall  have  a  General 
Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Commission.  The  General  Counsel  shall  re- 
port directly  to  the  Commission  and  serve 
as  its  legal  advisor.  The  Commission  shall 
appoint  such  other  attorneys  as  may  be 
necessary.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
to  assist  the  General  Counsel,  represent  the 
Commission  in  all  disciplinary  proceedings 
pending  before  it,  represent  the  Commission 
in  courts  of  law  whenever  appropriate,  assist 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  handling  litiga- 
tion concerning  the  Commission  in  courts  of 
law,  and  perform  such  other  legal  duties  and 
functions  as  the  Commission  may  direct. 

"(5)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Commission.  The  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  report  directly  to  the  Com- 
mission and  perform  such  functions  and 
duties  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

"(6)  (A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph  and  In  paragraphs  (4)  and 
(5)  of  this  subsection,  the  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  Commission, 
including  functions  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  and  supervision 


of  personnel  employed  under  the  <X>mmis- 
.sion,  the  distribution  of  business  among  such 
personnel  and  among  administrative  units 
of  the  Comiaission,  and  the  use  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  shall  be  exercised  solely 
by  the  Chair.man. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  functions 
undT  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Chairman  shall  be  governed  by  general  pol- 
icies of  the  Ccmmission  and  by  such  regu- 
latory deciFions,  fndings.  and  determina- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  by  law  be  au- 
thorized to  make. 

"(C)  Tlie  appointment  by  the  Chairman 
of  heads  of  major  administrative  units  un- 
der the  Coinmissien  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commission. 

"(D)  Personnel  employed  regularly  and 
full  time  in  the  immediate  offices  of  Com- 
missioners other  than  the  Chairman  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of  tliis  para- 
graph. 

"(E)  There  are  hereby  reserved  to  the 
Commission  its  functions  with  respect  to 
revi'-ing  budget  estimates  and  with  respect 
lo  determining  tlie  distribution  of  appro- 
priated funds  according  to  major  programs 
and  purposes. 

"(F)  The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time 
make  such  provisions  as  he  shall  deem  ap- 
propriate authorizing  the  performance  by 
any  officer,  employee,  or  administrative  xinit 
u:ic;er  his  jurisdiction  of  any  functions  of 
the   Chairman  viiider  this  paragraph. 

"(7)  No  Commissioner  or  employee  of  the 
Commission  shall  accept  employment  or 
compensation  from  any  person,  exchange,  or 
clearinchouse  sttbject  to  regulation  by  the 
Commission  under  this  Act  during  his  term 
of  office,  nor  shall  he  participate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  contract  market  opera- 
tions or  transactions  of  a  character  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Commission. 

"(8)  The  Commission  shall,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  establish 
a  separate  office  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  staffed  with  employees  of 
the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  liaison  between  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  siiall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
o'^tain  information  and  utilize  such  services 
and  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain effectively  such  liaison.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  shall  appoint  a  liaison  officer,  who 
shall  be  an  employee  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
liaison  between  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
shall  furnish  such  liaison  officer  appropriate 
office  space  within  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mission and  shall  allow  such  liaison  officer 
to  attend  and  observe  all  deliberations  and 
proceedings  of  the  Commission. 

"(9)  (A)  'Whenever  the  Commission  sub- 
mits any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  transmit  copies 
of  that  estimate  or  request  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

"(B)  Whenever  the  Commission  transmits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation  to  the 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  transmit 
copies  thereof  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  No  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  StAtes  shall  have  any 
authority  to  require  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit its  legislative  recommendations,  or 
testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation  to 
any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
for  approval,  comments,  or  review,  prior  to 
the  submission  of  such  recommendations, 
testimony,  or  comments  to  the  Congress.  In 
instances  In  which  the  Commission  volun- 
tarily seeks  to  obtain  the  comments  or  re- 


view of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commission  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  such  actions  in  its  legislative 
recommendations,  testimony,  or  comments 
o)i  legislation  which  it  transmits  to  the 
Congress. 

••(10)  The  Commission  sh&li  have  an  of- 
ficial seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

•■(Ill  The  Coi-nmission  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  sucn  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  govern  the  operating  pro- 
ced-iucs  and  conduct  of  the  business  ol  the 
ConiK.'itsion." 

(bi  Section  12  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
A:t,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  16).  is  amended 
by  striking  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  follow  ii;g : 

"oLc.  12.  (a  I  The  Commission  may  cooper- 
ate wiin  any  Department  or  agency  of  the 
Government,  any  State,  territory,  district, 
or  possession,  or  department,  agency,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person. 

"(fc)  The  Commission  shall  l^ave  the  au- 
thority to  employ  such  investigators,  special 
e:;perts.  Administrative  Law  Judges,  clerks, 
and  c.tl'.er  employees  as  it  may  from  tiirie  to 
lime  fiv.c;  neceisary  for  the  proper  perfr.rm- 
ance  of  iti  duties  and  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  appropriated  for  by  Congress.  Tlie 
Ccirm'.i^sion  may  employ  experts  and  con- 
stkitar.ts  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of 
title  0  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  com- 
pensate such  persons  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  ij.e  mr.yirnitm  daily  rate  p'.escribed  for 
GS-ie  u:ider  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  Commission  shall 
a'.so  have  authority  to  make  and  enter  irto 
contracts  with  respect  to  all  matters  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  are  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses" and  provisions  of  this  Act,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  rental  of  necessary 
spa..e  at  the  seat  of  Government  and  else- 
where. 

•\c\  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sioners,, including  all  necessary  expenses  for 
tiar.sportation  incurred  by  them  v%-hile  on  of- 
ficial business  of  the  Commission,  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  on  the  presentation  cf 
item.iied  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for  the 
fiscal  year  "end  mg  June  30,  1976,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1978." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5  cf  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"  ( 60 )  Chairman,  Commodity  Futvues  Trad- 
ing Commission." 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  ( 100)  Members,  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission." 

,c)  Section  5316  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"^135)  General  Counsels,  Commodity  Fu- 
tisrcs  Trading  Commission. 

"(136)  Executive  Director,  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission." 

Sec.  103.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
aaiendeu,  is  amended —  y' 

tai  By  strikmg  the  word  "SeCisjtaxj'''  and 
the  words  ■•Secretary  of  Agriculture"  where- 
ever  s'.ich  words  appear  therein  (except  where 
the  words  "Secretary  of  Agriculture"  first  ap- 
pear in  section  5(a)  (7  U.S.C.  7)  or  whe:-e 
said  words  would  be  stricken  by  subsection 
(b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  section)  and  by  In- 
serting iii  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Commis- 
Eion  ". 

(b)  By  striking  the  words  "the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or"  wherever  they  appear  in 
the  phrase  "the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Commission". 

(c)  By  striking  the  words  "tlie  Secretarj- 
cf  Agriculture,  who  shall  thereupon  notify 
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tl;p   other   members  ol"  fro|ii   ■ectlon   6(a) 
thereof  (7  DJ3.C.  8). 

cii  By  striking  "the  Secrelnry  of  Agrlcul- 

I    re   (or  any  person  designated  by  him)," 

fropi  section  6(b)  thereof  (7 

lei    By  striking  the  word 

He"  wherever  such  v/ord  Is 


tfier  to  the  Secretary  of  Agr  :uUnre,  nnd  by 
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PS.C.  16) 
he",  "his-,  or 
i^ed  therein  to 


'.ord  "It" 


"its- 


ui<;ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
or  "It",  respectlTely. 

(f>  By  striking  "the  word;; 
Department  of  Agrlcult«re|  and  "Depart- 
mexit  of  Agrleiilture"  whereier  they  appear 
therein  and  by  Inserting  in  lien  th'.-reof  the 
word  "Commission". 

'g)  By  Inserting  Ja  sectio 
7)  after  the  words  "Secretarj 
where  the  same  first  nppear  t 
"or  the  Commission". 

Sec.    104.    All    of    the    pelsonnel 
Commodity    Exchange    Aiith  )rlty 
records,  and  xtnexpended  ba 


prlatlons,  •Uocatlons,  and  o  her  funds  em 


ployed,  used,  held,  available 
available  In  connection  with 
of   th9   Commodity   E.xchan 
transferred  to  the  Commodlt 
ing  Commission  npon  the 
this  Act. 
Sec.  105.  Section  8  of  the 


or  to  be  made 
adnnnlstratlon 
•  Act  .shall  be 
'  Futures  Trad- 
feet  ive  d;ite  of 

rnn-m.iditv  £;•:- 


"United  States 


I  Siai  1 7  U.S.C 
of  AgricTiltiire" 
•^rein  the  word.. 


<-f    the 

property 

ance  of  appro- 


change  Act,  as  amended  (7    r.s.C.  12.  12  1 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the|fncl  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"Tlie  Commission  shall  stiAiit  ro  ihe  Con- 
gress a  n-rltten  report  v.ith  i  one  l-.uadrcd 
and  twenty  days  after  the  e:  A  of  oah  fiscal 
year  detalltPg  the  operations  )f  the  Commi.s- 
bion  during  such  fiscal  year.  '  lie  ComniioSion 
.^hall  include  in  ."^nch  report  sncli  informa- 
tion, data,  and  recoinn-.endat  ans  for  further 
leglsl.ntion  as  it  may  deem  ad  i.».iii:p  with  t9- 
■spect  to  the  admini.stration  f  this  Act  and 
iDs  posters  and  functions  undi  r  this  .\ct. 

"The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  t;liaU  conduct  ievic\>s  imd  Mudits  of 
the  Commlsiion  and  make  i  -poi-ts  thereon. 
For  the  pnrpo.'^e  of  conduct  u  >^  such  review"^ 
and  audita  the  Comptroller  <  eneral  shall  be 
furnished  snch  Information  rogarding  the 
powers,  duties,  org.inlzatlon  i.  iraasactious, 
operations,  and  activities  of  iie  Commission 
as  hs  may  require  and  he  and  his  duly 
i\ntharlzed  representatives  slill.  for  the  ptu-- 
pose  of  securing  such  Inforulation,  have  ac- 
cess to  arid  the  right  to  exaAlne  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  or  recon  s  of  the  Com- 
mission except  that  iu  Ills  rei  arts  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  not  In  lude  data  and 
iiJonuatiou  which  would  sej:  irately  disclose 
rhe  business  transactions  of  my  peraon  and 
trade  secrets  or  names  of  customers,  al- 
though such  data  shall  be  pr  ivLded  upon  re- 
quest by  any  committee  of  Ither  House  of 
Contjress  acting  \^•ithin  tli  scope  of  lt» 
Jurisdiction." 

Sec.  IP6.  The  Commodity  E  ciianfc  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  add  ,ng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  s(  rtlon: 

"Sec,  14,  (a)  Any  person  omplaining  of 
any  Tlolation  of  any  provisl  m  of  this  Act 
or  any  rule,  rpgnlation,  or  oi  ler  thereunder 
by  any  person  registered  itn  Jer  section  4d, 
4e,  4k,  or  4m  of  this  Act  m;  r,  at  any  time 
within  two  years  after  the  Jau.«e  cf  action 
accrues,  apply  to  the  ComrJlssion  by  peti- 
tion, which  shall  briefly  *ate  the  fac»s. 
whereupon,  if  in  the  optiia>n  of  the  Com- 
mlsiion, the  facts  therein  Icontained  war- 
runt  such  action,  a  copy  fJ  the  roniplahil 
thii.H  n-.ade  shall  be  forwartAd  by  the  Com- 
mi.s.sion  to  the  respondent!  wno  shall  be 
ealled  upon  to  satisfy  the  c  )mplaint,  or  to 
answer  it  hi  writing,  with!  i  a  rea.sonablo 
ti.T.p  to  Ik-  prescribed  by  the   Commission . 

•■(b)  If  there  appear  to  be  fa  the  opinion 
of  the  Commls.slon.  any  rew  r>na))le  grounds 
for  investigating  any  compla  nt  made  under 
this  section,  the  OommLssic«i  hall  Inr^stlgatc 
such  complaint  and  may.  If  ii  Its  opinion  the 
farts  warrant  stich  action.  !  ave  .said  com- 
plaint served  by  registered  i  lafl  or  by  cer- 
tifled  mall  or  other-vise  on     he  respondent 


and  afford  such  per.son  an  oppor1i;r.ity  for  a 
hearing  thereon  before  an  Administrative- 
Law  Judge  designated  by  the  Commission  In 
any  place  In  which  the  said  person  In  en- 
gaged  In  business:  Provided,  That  in  c-m- 
plaints  wherein  the  amount  claimed  as  dam- 
ages does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $2,500.  a 
hearing  need  not  be  held  and  proof  in  sup- 
port of  the  complaint  and  in  support  of  the 
respondent's  answer  may  be  supplied  in  the 
form  of  rtcjx>£ition-;  or  verified  statements  of 
fact. 

"(c)  After  opportunity  for  hearing  on 
mmplaiut';  where  the  dam.iges  claimed  ex- 
ceed the  'Ttm  of  $2.5PO  has  been  provided  or 
waived  r.nd  on  complaints  where  damages 
clr-.imcd  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $2,500  noi 
requir'n;;  hearing  as  provided  herein,  the 
Commission  .shall  determine  whether  or  not 
the  respnntleni  has  violated  any  proiision 
of  t!il-s  Act  or  liny  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
tliereni.der. 

"idi  In  ca.'ie  a  complaint  ii-,  made  by  a  non- 
resident of  the  Unitetl  .St.itPs,  the  com- 
plainant shall  be  required,  before  any  for- 
mal action  is  taken  on  hi.s  complaint,  to  fur- 
nish a  bond  in  double  the  amount  of  the 
claim  conditioned  upon  the  payment  ol 
costs,  including  a  rea.soiiable  attorney's  fe:- 
for  the  respondent  if  the  respondent  shall 
prevail,  and  any  reparation  award  that  mny 
be  Is.sued  by  the  Commi.ssion  against  the 
complainant  on  any  counterclaim  bj'  re- 
spondent: PioHdea,  That  the  Commi.s-ion 
.sliall  have  authority  to  waive  the  furnisl-.ing 
of  a  bond  by  a  complainant  who  is  p  resident 
of  a  country  which  permits  the  filing  of  a 
eompl.ilnt  by  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
wit  hout  the  furnishing  of  a  bond. 

"(e»  If  afrer  a  hearing  on  a  compl.iin' 
made  by  any  person  under  .subsection  la)  of 
this  section,  or  without  hearing  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  .Tnd  tc)  of  this  section. 
or  upon  failure  of  the  party  complained 
.•<^^alnst  to  answer  a  complaint  dttly  servt-d 
within  tiie  time  prescribed,  or  to  appear  ai 
»  hearing  after  being  duly  notified,  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  respondent  ha.s 
violated  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  thereunder,  the 
Commission  shall,  luiless  the  offender  ha.s 
already  made  reparation  to  the  person  com- 
plulning.  determine  tlie  amoi-.nt  of  damage, 
if  aiiv,  to  which  such  person  is  entitled  as  a 
result  of  such  violation  and  shall  make  an 
order  directing  the  offender  to  pny  to  such 
person  complaining  such  amount  on  or  be- 
fore the  date  fixed  in  tlie  order.  If,  after  the 
respondent  has  filed  his  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint. It  appears  therein  that  the  respond- 
ent ha.^  admitted  liability  for  a  portion  of 
the  amount  claimed  in  "the  complaint  as 
damages,  the  Commission  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  It  shall  prescribe,  unless 
the  respondent  has  already  made  reparation 
TO  the  person  complaining,  may  IsTiie  an  or- 
der directing  the  respondent  to  pay  to  tl»e 
complainant  the  trndlsptited  amoimt  on  or 
before  the  date  fixed  in  the  order,  leaving 
the  re.spondent's  liability  for  the  dl.spnted 
amount  for  .stib-sequcnt  dftermluation.  Tl'.e 
rem.-^lnlng  disputed  amount  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manr.er  and  under  the 
s.inie  piovediure  as  ii,  would  have  been  deter- 
mined if  no  order  had  been  l.-.sued  by  tbe 
Couuntssion  with  respect  to  ihe  undit-pute.i 
siuu. 

■■(f)  If  any  pt-rsou  asainsi,  whom  an  award 
has  been  made  does  not  pay  tlie  reparation 
award  within  the  time  speciJOert  in  lUe  Com- 
mLseOon's  order,  the  complaic-tnt.  or  any  per- 
son for  whc-e  benefit  snch  order  was  made, 
within  three  years  of  the  date  of  the  order, 
may  file  a  certified  copy  of  tiie  ordrr  of  the 
Commission,  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  tho  district  in  which  he 
resides  or  in  wtdch  is  located  the  piincip.tl 
place  of  business  of  the  respondent,  for  en- 
forcement of  such  reparation  award  bv  ap- 
propriate crders.  The  orders,  writ.';  and  proc- 
es.>e.~  of  such  district  court  luay  in  such  cs^e 
run,  be  ser.ed,  and  be  returned  anywhere  in 


the  Cnii^-d  States.  Tlie  petitioner  shall  not  be 
liable  for  costs  In  the  district  court,  nor  for 
cost.s  lit  any  stibsequent  state  of  the  proceeJ- 
Ings,  \inle.ss  they  accrue  upon  his  appeal,  Ii 
the  petitioner  finally  prevails,  he  shall  be  al- 
lowed a  reasonable  atiorney's  fee,  to  be  tn\p;l 
and  collected  as  a  part  of  the  costs  of  the 
suit.  Subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  \tnder 
subsection  ii;)  of  this  section,  an  order  of  the 
Commission  awarding  reparations  shall  hf- 
final  and  conclusive. 

"I  g)  Any  order  of  the  Commission  cntert  ti 
heron nder  shall  be  reviewable  on  petition  or 
any  party  aggrieved  thereby,  the  United 
Stales  Court  of  Appeals  for  any  circuit  In 
which  a  hearing  was  held,  or  if  no  heariiig 
w,is  held  anv  circttlt  In  which  the  appellee 
w  located,  under  the  procedui-e  provided  in 
paruyraph  lb)  of  section  6  oi  ti-.is  Act.  Such 
appeal  shall  not  be  effective  unless  within  30 
clays  from  und  after  the  date  of  the  repara- 
tion order  the  anpellant  also  files  with  the 
cleric  of  the  court  a  bond  in  double  the 
amount  of  the  reparation  awarded  ikgainst 
the  appellant  conditioned  upon  the  payment 
of  liie  Judgment  entered  by  the  court,  plus 
i'uerest  and  costs,  including  a  reasonable  j»t- 
ton\ey's  fee  for  tlie  appellee.  If  tlie  appcileie 
shall  prevail.  Snch  bond  shall  >^  in  the  form 
of  cash,  negotiable  securilies  having  a  mar- 
ket value  at  least  equivalent  to  the  aiuouni 
of  bond  prescribed,  or  tbe  uadertalciiig  of  n 
s'.u^ety  company  oa  the  a{H>*'oved  list  ol  s;ii-e- 
Ues  k>sued  by  the  Treasury  Depattnieui  uf 
the  United  States.  The  appellee  shall  not  Ue 
liable  for  cust.i  in  said  coiut.  If  the  appellee 
prevails,  he  sliall  be  aUo-ied  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  to  be  taxed  aud  collected  us  .i 
part  oi  his  cotits. 

"(h)  Unles.-i  the  regi.si.raui,  agaiJist  wl-.oiu  -•. 
reparation  order  lias  been  twiued  show.s  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Ccmmisiiou  witiiii! 
fif  :cou  days  from  the  e.Kpiratiou  of  the  period 
allowed  for  compliance  with  such  order  iliu. 
he  has  eiiiier  taken  an  appeal  a.s  herein  au- 
thorized or  has  made  payment  in.  full  xs 
requl»-ed  by  such  order,  he  sliall  be  prohibit- 
ed from  trading  ou  all  contract  markets  and 
Ills  registration  sliall  be  suspended  automat- 
ically at  the  expU-utiou  of  such  fifteen-daj 
peilod  luitil  he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commission  that  he  has  paid  the  anionni 
therein  .specified  with  interest  thereon  to 
date  of  payment:  Pro'.ided.  Tliat  if  on  ap- 
peal the  appellee  prevails  or  if  the  appeal 
ir.  dismissed  the  automatic  proliibliion 
against  trading  and  suspension  of  registra- 
tion shall  become  effective  at  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days  from  the  date  ol  judgment  on 
the  appeal,  but  if  the  judgment  is  staj-ed  by 
a  court  of  competent  jtrrtsdictlon  the  sit.s- 
penslon  shall  become  effective  ten  days  afrer 
the  e:<piration  of  such  stay,  unless  prior 
thereto  the  judgment  of  the  court  has  been 
satisfied, 

"(1)  Ihe  provis'ons  of  thi.s  .section  shall 
riot  become  effective  until  one  year  after  thr 
drtte  of  Its  enactment:  Frorided.  That  ilifms 
which  ari-se  within  nir.e  months  fmmedfatelT 
prior  to  the  efTectire  date  of  this  settion  m»' 
be  heard  by  the  Commi.-slon  after  -tich  nuo 
year  period," 

Sfc.  107.  Tlje  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  a.= 
sn-»end»?d.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  er.«! 
rhe-e  >f   the    following   new   section: 

■  Sfc.  15.  TTie  Commission  shall  talr-»  ir;tf. 
con.sideration  the  public  interest  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  .intltrust  laws  and  endeavor 
lo  tafc,»  the  least  antieompetitive  means  ot 
achietine  the  .>b)ectives  of  this  Act.  as  v.e'! 
ivs  the  pdlcie.s  and  purpoee*  of  this  Act,  in 
issuing  any  order  or  adopting  any  Commis- 
sion rule  or  regulation,  or  in  requiring  or 
apprt'Ving  any  bylaw.  niJe,  or  regulation  of 
a  contract  market  or  registered  futures  as- 
.-cK-iation  esrftblisl>ed  pursuant  to  section  17 
of  this  Act" 

Tl  n.E  If   -RKGULATION  OP  TRADING  AND 
EXCHANGE  ACTT/ITIES 

Sec.  201.  Secliou  2(a)  of  the  Commodity 
Excliant;e  Act.  as  luiiended  c7  U.S.C.  3.  4  i ,  is 
amended- 
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(a)  By  striking  after  the  word  "ezx^,"  the 
word  "cnloiLs,". 

(b)  By  striking  the  period  at  the  ctid  of 
tae  third  seu'^cnce  of  the  scc-lou  and  substi- 
tuting thcrtlor  the  following:  ",  and  all  other 
gcods  and  articles,  e:ccept  onions  as  provided 
in  Public  La.v  85-830,  and  all  services,  rights, 
a'ld  intere.-ito  ia  which  contracts  for  futuie 
delivery  are  presently  or  in  the  future  dealt 
in:  Provided,  Tliat  the  Conv.iii^sion  shall  have 
exclusive  Jurl.-^i;iion  v.ilh  re;>pett  to  ac- 
counts, agreements  (inclut'.ii.g  any  transac- 
ticu  wliich  Is  of  the  character  of,  or  is  com 
monly  kno'A-ii  to  the  trade  as.  an  'optioii', 
■privilege',  'Indeinnity',  "bid",  'ofTi  r',  'put', 
'call',  'advance  guaranty',  or  'decline  guar- 
anty'), and  tran.saction.-.  in-v(,lving  contracts 
of  sale  of  a  commodity  for  future  delivery, 
traded  or  exet.-uted  on  a  contract  in.irket  de.s- 
igUHbed  pursuant  to  section  5  of  tlits  Act  cr 
any  other  board  of  trade,  exchange,  or  mai"- 
ket,  and  tran.saciions  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Commission  p-ursuant  to  section  217  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
Act  of  1974:  And  provided  further,  That,  ex- 
cept as  hereiiiH'oove  provided,  notiiing  con- 
tained hi  this  section  sl»all  (1)  supersede  cr 
limit  the  jurisdiction  at  any  time  conferred 
on  the  S2curities  and  E;ichanf?e  Conunission 
or  other  regulatory  aulhorities  under  tlie  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  cf  any  State,  or  (ii) 
restrict  the  Securities  an-i  ExcLa  :ge  Commis- 
sion and  such  other  auihorliles  frcm  carry- 
ing out  their  duties;  and  ref;ion -abilities  in 
accordance  with  suc'a  U.v.s.  Ni.thing  in  this 
section  sliall  supersede  or  limit  the  jurisdic- 
tion conferred  on  cciu'ui  of  tiie  United  States 
or  any  State.  Noiiiing  in  this  Act  fc'.iali  be 
deemed  to  govern  or  in  any  \^.'iy  be  a^jpll- 
cable  to  tran-acaous  in  foreitu  curre;icy,  se- 
curity warrant;;,  security  ri^litJ.  lesales  of  in- 
stallment loRii  coniraci. ..  rcpurli:i-c  options, 
government  sccuriLie-,  Lr  r.icrtgages  and 
mortgage  purc'nase  commiinieiiti,  ttnle53  such 
transact ioiis  involva  tlie  sale  thereof  f jr  fu- 
ture delivery  conducted  on  a  bo.ad  cf  tr.ide.' 

Sec.  202.  Section  2(4.)  of  tlie  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.SC.  2.  4),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  cud  of  paraferaph 
(1)  the  fo'lo-.ving  new  semcnces:  'Ihe  term 
'conmiodity  trading  ad.isor'  shr.U  inciu  any 
person  v  ho,  for  conipf  n'lo'ion  or  profit,  en- 
gages In  the  biuiness  of  advising  other.?, 
either  directly  or  through  p-.j'olicatioiis  or 
writings,  c?  to  the  valro  of  commoditie,:;  or  as 
to  the  advisability  of  trading  in  any  com- 
modity for  future  delivery  on  or  fiibjcct  to 
the  rules  of  any  conu-act  in.irkct,  or  who  for 
compensation  or  prolit,  and  r.s  pr.rt  of  a  reg- 
ular business.  ii.-;ues  or  proniui?at»^s  aiir,".;,.s.-s 
or  reports  concerning  comrucJii-lei,  but  docs 
not  Include  li)  any  banlc  or  tn:  t  compiuy, 
(ii)  any  nev-.spaper  repo-iter,  Jiew.'^paper  col- 
umnist, nev,.5p.rpjred.tv.r,  l;;-vvyor,  accountant. 
cr  tescher,  (Hi)  any  floor  troV.er  or  futures 
commissioTi  merchant,  (iv)  the  p-.tb'i-her  of 
any  bona  fic'c  newspaper,  ne.vs  magazine,  or 
business  or  financial  publication  of  gen-Ci-.-.l 
and  regular  circalatioti  Incluaint;  their  em- 
ployees, (v)  any  coiitr.-..-;t  ir..iri:et,  aiv-i  (vi) 
s'ach  other  per.^ons  not  within  the  inten;  of 
this  definition  as  tlie  Co-:iini-;,;ion  may  sre- 
cify  by  rule,  rc~'-':i  '".  rr  order:  Pro- id^'l. 
That  the  furnishing'  of  such  servic-.s  by  the 
foregoing  persons  is  sole'y  incidental  to  the 
conduct  c!  ihcir  b'l.-inoss  or  prof£"^.siT.^  The 
term  'ccmmodity  pool  operator'  shall  mean 
a"v  per'-^n  eiir'-^ed  in  i  'cr,=in?sr  w^ic!l  ir: 
of  the  natu'-e  of  an  InviUraent  tru^t,  syndi- 
c?.te,  or  ri:-;iijr  lonn  of  enterprise,  and  who, 
in  conrection  therewith,  solicit^,  accep.s.  or 
receives  frcm  other.?,  funds,  securitie-:,  or 
property,  either  directly  cr  through  c?r>ital 
co'atrlbutlors.  the  sale  of  stock  or  other 
form=  of  sec^uvitie-i,  or  oiherv.i-p,  'or  th?  pur- 
po-e  of  trading  In  any  commodltv  for  future 
(delivery  on  or  subject  to  th?  mles  of  any 
contract  niirket,  but  doe?:  not  Include  ruch 
persons  not  wlti.in  the  intent  of  this  defini- 
tion as  the  Comml'.slon  may  .specify  by  ruio 
or  reg\Uatlon  cr  by  order." 

Sec.  203.  Tlie  C-innnodlty  Exchange  Act,  as 


amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 41  (7  U.S.C.  61),  the  follo-Aing  new  sec- 
tion: 

'-Sec.  4J.  (l)k  The  Ccmmissiou  shall  within 
six  months  aitt*^  the  effective  date  of  the 
Commodity  Fufares  Trading  Commission  Act 
of  1974,  and  subaeq-aently  when  it  deter- 
mines ths,t  changes  are  required,  make  a 
clttcnnlnation,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  whether  or  not  a  floor  broker 
i.i.sy  traae  l.jr  his  o-,vn  ^.ccount  or  any  ac- 
count in  which  .•such  broker  has  trading  dis- 
cretion, aad  ali-o  ei^ecute  a  c-.;storr,?r  s  order 
fi-r  future  dtii-.-ery  and,  if  the  Commis.-i'in 
uetiimine-  that  s.tcV.  trac'cs  and  ;  .^ch  evecr- 
■  lori  shall  be  p'.-imitled,  the  Con-.njission 
shall  further  dete-mino  t::e  tcrais.  cjn.-I'- 
licn,';,  PvHd  circun:htances  ;rii-.ltr  v.hich  r.v.ch 
iiudes  a:id  such  execullaits  .shall  be  con- 
C;  jtod:  Pr..iUlcd,  That  any  suc'n  d^toruii- 
nriti.,u  sha.ll,  at  a  niinr.iiuni,  t.-ike  Into  ac- 
count the  elect  upcu  t)ic  iiquic'iity  of  tr<id- 
.':;g  of  each  r-.-'r^iici :  And  ]tr^vid':d  /-.inker, 
T'-.a'  iiLih/.ig  herein  sh.i'J  be  con-z-rued  to 
;■>  ■  ihi'oit  the  Coumii  sioi.  iiry.n  -^lakiiig  .sop- 
f.r  .10  dctei^nii..! lions  f-sr  di-.'^ri-ut  c:Oi:tr;»„t 
markets  A'ua  such  aie  w..T.;.ted  iu  ti;e 
judiini-;;it  of  the  C^iiiJ;iiSiic":i.  or  to  pr^U!b;i; 
cmii-'i,  :-:rr.^.et-  f:o:a  sciti:-s:  tern.s  and 
cr.ndiiScn.-.  a-oic  rc-tr-i  ,""  t;.- .i  t;;0-i  set 
lij  ;.ho  Conini':  .on. 

"(2)  The  CommU.s'-iu  siiall  within  si:< 
aioiiUis  ;if-ei-  the  elective  date  of  the  Com- 
niodiiy  rutvics  Tr.  dmt^  Coniniis^.!oii  Aci.  of 
i"74,  and  .'-.•^bscqijeutly  .,h.ea  it  d.tcrraines 
that  cha^tes  r.ie  reqalied,  raakc  a  dcterml- 
natii,n,  after  noti-.e  aad  oppo.  l ;•.  .lity  for  lic,*r- 
ins.  whether  cr  not  a  fut'/Trc:  commi-sto  i 
mor..ha>.t  n.ny  frade  for  its  ov.-n  accoiiit  or 
r.'iy  proprieiaiy  accoi.at,  as  defi;ied  by  the 
Ci>nit.ilsfeion.  and  If  tiic  C  >>niiiii.''sio:i  ij-'- 
tcn-ii'xs  ilict  such  i.auc  shr-Il  be  perniitier'. 
the  Cjiiuuissiou  sliall  f<;rther  rie  erir.ine  tUo 
tevir.-,,  conCitior.j,  .-.nd  circunittanccs  undtr 
v.hic'n  sucli  trades  shall  be  courtucted:  F,'o- 
ilded,  Th:.t  any  such  d»tiCrainatlou,  at  a 
nirnuiiV  m.  shall  take  i.iio  ac.cunt  the  e.^ect 
tinor.  Llie  iiijuidity  of  trading  of  Cich  market: 
i4rtd  provided  furiucr.  That  nol'aiiig  herel-. 
i'lall  be  construed  to  prohii:;t  t':;  Comn.i.':- 
-1.11  fijin  niriKiiig  se-iaiate  de.^^.- rJnrr  i  ^t^ 
for  difltrent  ccniract  niErkets  whoa  Fuch 
are  warra.ited  in  tlie  judgment  of  the  Coni- 
mlss'jn.  cr  to  prohibit  contract  ni.irkets 
from  sett  tug  terms  and  co..dit!ons  moro  re- 
strictive than  tliose  set  by  the  CommiiSion." 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commodity  Exchanga 
A-t,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  {.cidiiig  Uie 
fcllov. Ir.f  ne>v  section: 

"Si-c.  4;c.  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  :-.ny 
pcricn  to  be  associated  Vvltli  any  futures 
c■^nlllliision  merchant  or  with  any  a_:.-iit  of  a 
lotures  Cf  mciission  niert-hant  PS  a  partner, 
c.uoor.  or  ein;;loyee  (or  any  p^^r.son  occupy- 
lit;;-  a  slr.j  lar  s'^atvi  or  peifornilas  similar 
rri.rtioiis) ,  ia  any  ca-pacity  wh'cii  involves 
(1)  the  .solicii,atlon  or  acccpf-nce  of  cv.stt:.i- 
tiS  orderr.  (otl-,er  l!nn  in  a  cl<rr;c;il  capacity) 
or  (ill  the  sui>ervis;'jn  of  any  pe-...c;i  or  per- 
sons to  engngcd,  unle-'s  s-.ch  person  shall 
h£ve  regi.=:;ered.  under  th.s  .".ct,  with  the 
romraltsioii  t;nd  k,-ch  registta'ion  sha'd  not 
iir.vo  expired  nor  cccn  susnen  ltd  (-nd  the 
l-frii'Ml  of  suspension  hr,c  not  expire.  )  cr  t  ?- 
\  :;.ed,  and  it  shall  !>e  urlav.-ful  for  any  Ii.- 
liu-»s  cDr»imis<^icn  merchant  cr  any  e;^eut  C 
a  futures  corainission  merci.snt  lo  pojmit 
f.'.ioh  a  pc--3cn  to  fccccme  cr  remata  ass"?- 
ci.itcd  Willi  lii;.i  in  any  s'Jch  ccpacity  if  such 
fi-ture<;  con.misstou  merchant  or  age;..t  kne.v 
cr  should  have  known  that  such  person  wr.,j 
net  so  rcjiSLcrcd  or  that  such  reai-^tration 
I'ld  expired,  been  .susoendcd  (at.d  tiie  yerird 
ct  •5u-.pc.i'=)on  has  not  expired)  or  revoked: 
Proiidrd.  That  any  Individual  who  is  regis- 
i.»rod  as  a  floor  broker  or  future;;  commission 
nierch.mt  (^nd  such  ret; ;.  tr'itior  is  not  sui- 
pended  cr  revoked)  need  not  ni'^a  r.^gister 
vider  these  provisions. 

■■|2)  Any  such  per.":on  d''.>irin2  to  be  rfgn- 
tered  shail  make  application  to  the  Commls- 
siou  In  thr  fr.rni  and  n-'finnev  prc;:;ribed  by 


the  Com.mlssion,  giving  such  infcraiation  ii:-.d 
facts  as  the  Commission  may  dceai  aeccss..-y 
co;iccruing  the  applicant.  Such  person,  wi.c.i 
legistcred  hereunder,  shall  likCAlfe  coiitin'.ie 
to  report  and  furnish  to  the  Ccmmiscion  such 
information  as  the  Connnlsrion  may  require. 
Such  registration  shall  expire  two  yc^;  -  ^..'k  r 
fne  cfTecti.'e  date  thereof,  and  Fholl  be  re- 
ne-v.e-i  upon  appU;i,tlon  thc:-eror  unlc~^^  I'lC 
registration  has  been  suspended  (f.nd  the 
peri-Md  c'  tuch  ruspen.-ion  has  rot  esplrc"-!) 
rr  revoV-ed  att^r  notice  and  heiring  as  j;ie- 
c?:-;bed  in  section  6(b)  of  this  Act:  ProiiccJ, 
ihat  I'pon  initial  reg:-trat!on,  the  efl'ective 
period  of  stirh  registration  shall  be  set  by 
tVic  Comn.js'ion,  not  to  exceed  two  years 
fr  .m  the  ctTectire  date  thc-eol  and  not  to  be 
if.:?  1^.■^^l  cn3  year  ircm  the  effective  c'.ate 
thereof." 

tb)  ."ection  Pib)  of  t!-.?  Comnodity  Ex- 
cfcRntic  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  9),  is 
a". -Ml Jed  by  inserting  after  the  words  "fu- 
tiirc-  co;nmif2ion  merchant"'  eiich  time  thore 
>vorr:r  sppc."-,  the  following:  "cr  any  per.'on 
ii  .-c::;atel  th''>-cv.ith  as  dcscri'aed  in  rectioii 
■i;:  of  this  Act,". 

'•.)  Se-tioi  Sad)  of  the  Cc-rmodity  V\- 
c'-^nc  •'-ft  as  amcpaed  (7  U.S,C.  12a(l)>,  is 
tmended  by  In'-erting  jtfter  the  words  "ft-.- 
t-.'rc--  commis-3loa  morchsnt?"  tb?  followinc: 
•■and  persons  associated  therov.lfh  a~.  tc- 
.-;-'bc-t  in  ssctioi  4ic  of  this  Act.". 

Slc.  205.  (p)  TheComnodlty  Exchpuge  Act. 
a-  .Tnendef!.  is  amended  by  adding  the  ''ol- 
!v  .in;^:  ne-jv  sections: 

■■.'jf  r.  4!.  It  i-.  hereby  found  that  the  nct'vi- 
t'c-  "'  conmcdity  traf'ing  advi.=ors  and  com- 
nio-.li  V  po-")l  opera'crs  arj  alfectcd  with  n 
•"■tt:r-ia'.  ]  v.btc  interest  in  thh',  r.r.ior.;x  oTh^"! 

TV  lr]t  .-  _ 

"(1)  their  ad\i??,  cf'unsp!,  publications, 
writings,  analyses,  and  reports  are  furnished 
a'ld  distributed,  and  their  contrr-cts.  soiic'- 
tat(o:is  subscription:;,  sereemer.ts.  and  other 
prrancf  melius  with  clients  t:.ke  place  and  are 
nc-r.otl:  ♦od  and  performed  by  the  use  of  the 
matl'-.  and  other  mcnrs  and  inMrumeu-'aliri':-! 
cf  intTotnte  comn.  erce: 

"(2)  their  advice,  counsel.  pubU'^Rt  ions, 
writings,  anaU-ses.  and  reports  customarily 
relate  to  and  their  onsr-^Jions  rre  directed 
tc-.rard  and  cause  the  purchase  and  sale  cf 
comviioditles  f'?r  future  deli'.-cry  on  cr  -subjei  t 
to  the  rules  of  contract  markets:  and 

"(3)  the  forecroir:'  transactions  o-Tur  I:i 
F;-,ch  vclume  ps  to  affect  substantif.Uy  tr?r\:- 
pctions  f-n  contract  niar'.cets. 

"Sec.  4m.  It  shall  be  unl.-.vful  for  any  c!-in- 
r.iot'i'y  trading  r.dvlsor  cr  cop-imodity  pool 
oprralor.  urle"^*:  registered  un'^er  this  Ac*. 
1-1  mal-e  u^^?  of  the  ma'ls  c  ?i;y  mea-is  r- 
instr.-.iiieiitnllty  of  interstate  commerce  i'l 
'■rnnecticn  with  his  business  r.s  such  c-rt- 
modity  tr-rtirp^  adviser  or  commodity  lie-  1 
rperrto-:  Proiidec^.  T'ls.t  tie  yrovis<c-i.':  rf 
this  .secMoa  shall  net  app'y  to  any  c."-n.- 
niodity  trading  e.dvis-r  who,  durii-::  tlip 
ro  ■>:  p  o'  th»  p-recs-'^iTig  twelve  mcr.thr.  h;s 
net  fuini-hPd  commodity  tradine  advi.-e  "> 
more  than  fifteen  pc-^ons  snd  who  c!o«s  net 
holi  himself  out  p^neral'y  to  the  pt-.Hic 
as  a  coT-Tiodity  trirlji-.g  adv.-srr. 

"Skc.  4t>..  (1)  >?iy  cor-'n-.'^di'T  traC:ciT  ?d- 
vi  rr  or  c-c^nuvodity  po'  1  opTator,  cr  any 
nev:-oa  who  (?on-.ci:rT)Ia*es  becon-iin;^  a  com- 
modity tr^diny  p.d-  isor  or  commodity  pool 
C'-K-rator,  ni-.iy  re°i<:ter  tender  this  Act  by  filirfr 
E.T  appl:c,'.ti,ori  with  the  Comml'^slon.  Such 
anniif-f  tVon  shall  conta'n  such  lnfo:Tm?.tipn. 
in  :-vtch  fcrni  .'>nd  detail,  as  th"?  Commission 
mry.  by  rules  and  rcfflatloiis.  prescribe  rs 
nece.^=?ry  or  appropriate  In  the  public  i  - 
terest.  including  the  following: 

"(A)  the  nnne  and  f-rm  cf  or^s^ils-Mici. 
includ  n^r  cipitc.l  stritc'ur?,  un-lcr  which  *!  c 
appllc-nc  cng:<i'ie»  cr  int-?r.55  to  enjrge  i.i 
ly.ii.i-'^-.f,  the  nrtmc  of  the  State  under  the 
Ir.w-^  of  which  he  i;  cr;rc».iz?d;  the  Icc-tion 
of  h;:i  prlnc'pal  ini^ine-s  cf.!"!  .Td  "oru'-!'!! 
offices-,  if  any;  the  nsiaes  snd  address??  of 
all  partners,  oflicers,  di-ectcr.s.  and  pernors 
•;;;r:  :rrti;ng  similar  functio;!.-;  o.-,  if  the  ap- 


:i:J036 


( h  iudi-  idual: 


pl'.oant  be  an  Individunl.  of  .-^w 

aiid  the  numijer  of  employees; 

"iBi    rhe   eduratlon.    the   bxfcinef.s   afniia- 
■IIS  lor  the  past  ten  years,  an  1  thf  present 


'jas!'.!e.=s  affiliations  of  'he  app 
nis-  partners,  officer.s.   directors 
^  -r'  -.irning  .'iimilar  iiinr:;o'.is  a 
■    Siiiig  person  thereof: 

■  <Ci  the  nature  of  r!-.o  "ou-ii: 
y  :.:ant.  including  thj  n'.e.:insr 
ii  •-  and  rendering  of  analyses  o 

■|D>  ii\e  nature  and  sioyf  c  i  the  itiuh.ir- 
■.•;  of  the  applicant  virh  rc;j>i  f.  to  ol!eni;s' 
f  iiiit'.'^  Piiid  accouiits: 

■■<Ei    f.ie  basis  upon   which 
is  oi'  will  be  compensated:  t;r.d 

"iF)  "^nch  other  inforniation|..s  'h'.'  fom- 
nii.^iicM  may  require  to  r;F':eri  lin*-  vihethei 
tie  applicant  Is  qualified  f^.r  i  j^i-naticn. 

■■|2i  Except  as  heremafii-r  p'ovlded.  sucli 
registration    .shall     become    eff'cii'.e     thi::v 


cam  :ind  of 
f.nd  per.sons 
d  of  h;\v  con- 
ns of  tho  ap- 
of  gi'  Ing  ac"- 
•  report- 


:.c  rppli'-.int 


tl/.vs  after  the  receipt  of  duch 


jplicatitiM  by 


ihe  Commission,  or  within  .=iic:  i  ihorli-r  pe 
tind  of  lime  as  the  CummiT.-ii.>li  ii\ay  tlcter- 
iiiine. 

"i3i  All  registratlon.s  under!  c'ms  seC^ion 
slip-ll  e.Kpire  on  the  30ih  day  of  June  o:"  rnch 
y^Ar.  nud  shall  be  renewed  upn  i  .-ppLca'ton 
theveior  subject  to  tiie  same  re<  uh-etncncs  ;<s 
in  the  case  of  an  original  appl  .-atlon. 

'■|4)(A)   Every  coinniodiiy  rr  cling  advi.-.or 


and     commodity 
under   this   Act 
re.ords  and  file 
and   manner   as 


pool     operat 
shall    ntaintal  i 
such  reports 
may    be   presc 


Commission.  All  .such  booka  and 

oe  kept  for  a  per.od  of  at  lea.s 

f.r  longer  if  me  Commis.sion  .si 

.■-hall    bs   open   to   inspection    1 

sen!ati\e  of  llie  Comn'i.-i-ion  o 

ment   ot   Justice.   Upon   the   vi  cjue.-t   of   the 

Commission,  a  registered  f:omti|ndi' <•  tradin'; 

adviaor    or    commodity    pro; 

lurnish  the  name  and  addre.~ 

s.tbscri'icr.     or     parti'.ipant 

samples  or  copies  of  all  report 

cu;ars,     memorandums,    publir  »tirjns.     wrl'.- 

mijs.  or  other  literature  c>r  ad\  i|e  di=iribu'ed 

to    clients,    subscribers,    tir   pa 

pro.spective    clients,    suijscribei 

ipants. 

"iBi  Unless  otherwise  a'.ith<|n/,ed 
C"mmis^ion  by  rule  or  re£;ula*  on, 
ii.'idity  iradluf;  advisor.-  and  coiiniodity  pool 
operators  shall  make  a  full  i-  iid  complete 
dkiclosurc  to  their  siib.icriherl  cUeiiUs.  or 
p'.rticipaius  of  all  futures  irurli';  positions 
taken  or  held  by  the  indi  Idualliriiuipals  of 
lielr  urj4niiiz.it ion.  I 

■  l5»  BV.-ery  commcKlily  poul  (.leraiur  shall 
rctpilnrly  furnish  staiemeiits  f.ll  aTiouut  to 
cr.ch  participant  in  his  operalions  Such 
..i.atements  sr.ali-^Jtnvi  .scK'h  forili  and  man- 
lier as  may  be  prcscriOed  by  t!;e    .'ninmi.-sii.n 
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r  registered 
b(X»kK  and 
:t  such  form 
ibcd  by  the 
ro.'orda  sh:<ll 

^liree  vears. 

directs,  and 
•    anv   rep/e- 

the  lOepnr'- 


cJjerLitor    sliall 
eacii  client, 
and     submit 
lerers.  cir- 


ticipants.    or 
or    panic- 


b'    I  he 
ail  com- 


aiid  shall  include  compleio  inf 
lu  the  current  status  of  :tll  triuli 
i.i  which  such  parti^ipaiv  ha.-,  ai 


nnatiou  as 
ig  accom.ts 
in! crest 


"(6)  liie  Commisblon  is  au'hc  -l/ed.  vnh- 
f.'.it  hearing,  to  deny  registration  to  any  per- 
.soii  as  a  commodity  iiddins;  adv  'or  or  com- 
ni'Xiiiy  pool  operator  If  such  pe  son  is  .,ub- 
^L-'-t  to  an  outstanding  order  uiiifr  this  Act 
c.^nying  to  such  person  trading  irlvtlecies  on 
anv  contract  market,  or  suspeading  or  re- 
v(t;ciiig  the  registration  of  sucliJper.son  a.s  a 
C'..mmodlty  trading  advLsor.  cor  imodity  pool 
operator,  futures  cominission  nercliaut,  or 
lioor  broker,  or  siLspendini;  or  e  cpellini;  such 
person  from  membership  on  i  mv  contract 
market.  , 

■■i7i  Tiie  Commission  after;  liennut,  may 
by  order  deny  let'stratiou,  re\o  e  or  suspend 
:'ie  reiiislratioii  of  any  comm  dity  tradini; 
advi.^or  or  commodity  pool  op  ira'or  if  the 
Ciiijin]ls.sion  finds  that  such  Oi  iiiai,  reuna- 

•  ii.'.i.  or  .-suspension  is  hi  the  pt  bile  interest. 
.  i-d  that — 

■  (Ai    the   operatioiss  of   siicl     ptr=oii   dus- 

•  iipt  or  tend  to  disrupt  ordei  y  !i!ar;<etinK 
conditions,  or  cause  or  tend  to  'aiue  suddeii 
o!-  unreasonable  fluctuations  oaunwarraiited 
ciiiUi^es  In  the  prices  of  comti^xli'ies 


"iBi  such  commodity  trading  advisor  or 
commodity  pfxil  operator,  or  any  partner, 
orticer.  director,  person  performing  similar 
function  or  controlling  person  thereof — 

"(1)  lias  v.  ithin  ten  years  of  the  isstiance  of 
such  order  been  .-onvtcted  of  any  felony  or 
misdemeanor  iiivi  Ivln^  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  any  commodity  or  .security,  or  arising  out 
of  any  conduct  or  practice  of  such  com- 
modity tradliK?  advisor  or  commodi'.y  pool 
opt-ratiT  or  aliihared  person  as  a  commodity 
trading  advisor  or  comii'.odiiy  pool  operator: 
or 

"lilt  at  tlie  t '.-..''  of  'he  issuance  o'  such 
orilcr.  i.s  reinia:-.e'.ii.!v  or  t?mp,^rarjly  c-niottted 
by  or.ler,  judgmer.l  tir  decree  of  »ny  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  from  actinj^  as  a 
commodliy  trading  afUlsor.  ommodiiy  pool 
operator,  futtirc.s  commLsston  meichftiit.  or 
floor  brokpr.  or  as  rn  afniiat?d  person  or  em- 
ployee of  RUN  of  the  foregoing,  or  from  en- 
gaging in  or  cor.iimiiiii;  any  conduct  ta- 
practice  In  connection  witii  any  such  activity 
or  in  conneciion  v.lth  the  purchase  or  sale 
tif  coni.nodiilf ;  or  securities;  or 

"  iC)  a:iy  p.-iriuer.  officer,  or  director  of 
sui'h  runitnrdt'y  tridlr.g  sdv.sor  or  com- 
ic.odiiy  pool  opera'or.  or  uny  person  per- 
formlni;  a  similar  function  or  any  control- 
ling person  th-r?of  Ls  subjei  t  to  an  out- 
Rlaiidnift  order  .i.  thf  Commission  denying 
tradiiiy  p'ivileRPs  on  niy  c:,'iitrait  market 
t">  such  person,  or  suspending  or  revoking 
ii'.e  reglstratioii  of  such  person  as  a  com- 
morticy  t-adtiiK  advisor,  commodity  pool  op- 
cra'cr.  futures  comntlssion  ner'i-hant,  or 
fl)or  broker,  or  .'suspending  or  expelling  such 
per.->on  from  hjembevship  on  any  contract 
nii'rhef. 

•■S::f.  4o.  il)  It  shall  be  in.lawlul  for  any 
crjinmodily  trading  advisor  or  ctMuniodity 
pi.ol  operator  reijistereu  under  this  Act,  by 
Use  of  the  mails  or  any  ni-'>ans  or  instru- 
mentality of  Interstate  commerce,  directly  or 
Indirectly  -- 

■■(A)  to  employ  anv  device,  scheme,  or 
::rLir)ce  to  defraud  any  client  or  particlpaur 
or  pro.spective  client   or  participant;  or 

"Bi  to  engatte  in  any  transaction,  prac- 
ti  e.  or  course  of  business  v.hich  operates  as 
.1  fraud  or  deceit  upon  any  client  or  par- 
li'ippnt  or  prt)sp.s,-tive  client  or  pariicipani,. 
•■(31  I'  shall  be  i:nlawful  for  any  com- 
modity Tiidiig  adMsor  or  commodity  pool 
c.pcrHtor  regL-te.'ed  under  this  Act  to  repre- 
s»'it  or  imph  in  an-  manner  wtiatsoever  that 
he  has  been  :;pousorcd.  recommended,  or  ap- 
1. roved,  or  that  hLs  abilities  or  qnnlilicaiiin.s 
iia\e  in  any  rcsjiect  been  pa't.ed  upon,  by 
fiie  United  S'ttes  or  any  agency  or  officer 
tl  ereof :  Pro'  idrci.  'ihat  this  .-ectioii  shall  not 
be  coiistrurcl  to  pn.liibit  a  statement  that  a 
person  is  rejristered  under  this  Act  a.s  a 
(■i>m  nodiiy  trading  advisor  or  conimodiiy 
pool  operator,  it  such  sialement  is  true  in 
fn<  and  If  ihe  efte'-t  of  .sucli  reyi.-.tritl io'i 
Is  not  mi.sreprcsPiilf ct.  " 

ibi  Section  6ib)  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
cliaiii;!  .'Vc:.  a.s  amended  |7  U.S.C.  i»l.  is 
anieni'cd  bv  :nsertin.t;  immediatel'.  before 
the  words  'or  as  floor  broker"  each  time 
those  V.  ords  appear,  ire  follow  inj;:  "(oin- 
niodity  tradM.t;  ad/i  ■(.••■.  cominodiiy  pcKjl  op- 
erator.". 

••(c)  Section  8a(l)  of  Ihe  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  as  antended  (7  U.S  C  12n(  1 1  i .  1-! 
amended  bv  inscrtin.g  imniediatelv  bt:fore 
thd  words  "and  floor  brokers  "  the  following: 
"commodity  tradii.g  advisors,  commodity 
poo!  operators. •■. 

Skc.  206.  Ihe  CommodUy  E-vhanfie  Act, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowins;  i.ew  .section: 

•tjEC.  4p.  The  Commi.ssion  may  specify  by 
rules  and  regulations  appropriate  standards 
V. ith  respei  c  to  training,  e.^perieiice.  and 
such  other  (lualilications  as  the  Commission 
hnd.s  nei:es-sury  or  desirable  to  insure  the  iit- 
ness  of  futures  coiuniissioii  merchants,  floor 
brokers,  and  those  pe.  sous  associated  with 
futures  comiiils.sion  merchants  <;r  lloor 
brokers.  lu  connection  therewith,  the  Com- 
mission ina\    prescrilw  by  rules  ai.d  regula- 


tions the  adoption  of  written  proficiency 
c.\ami.iations  to  be  given  to  applicants  lor 
registrauon  as  futures  commission  mer- 
chants, floor  brokers,  and  those  per.sons  asso- 
ciated with  futures  commission  merthant.s 
or  floor  brokers,  and  the  establishment  of 
reasonable  fees  to  be  charged  to  such  ap- 
plicants to  cover  the  adininisiration  of  such 
examinations.  The  Commission  may  furtiiev 
prescribe  by  rules  and  regulatioiis  that  in 
lieu  of  examinatio):s  administered  by  the 
Commission,  futures  assnciations  regis'»red 
under  section  17  of  this  Act  cr  contract 
markets  may  aclop'  vrltten  proticler.cy  ex- 
aminations to  be  given  to  applicants  for 
registration  as  Ititures  commission  mer- 
chants, floor  brokers,  and  those  persons  as- 
sociated with  lut'iies  commission  mtrchanls 
I  ••  ficor  'orokers.  and  charge  reasonable  fees 
to  such  appl;c:'nis  to  cover  the  administra- 
tion of  such  examinations.  Notwithstandl;  tC 
fi:iy  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission may  specify  by  rtiles  and  regulations 
.such  terms  and  conditioits  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate to  p.-otect  tiie  public  interest 
wherein  cxc-eption  to  any  written  proficiency 
examination  shall  be  made  with  respect  to 
Individuals  wlio  have  demonstrated,  througli 
training  atid  experience,  the  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency and  skill  neces.sary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  tiie  customers  of  futures  coni- 
misslon  inerchnnt.s  ai'd  floor  brokers. •• 

Sec.  207.  Section  5  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change A'-t,  as  amended  t7  U.S.C.  7).  Is 
rmendcd  by  adding  after  subsection  (f) 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'•(g»  Wlien  such  board  of  trade  dc.non- 
.strates  that  transactions  for  future  delivery 
In  the  commodity  for  v.hich  desigua.ion  as  m 
contract  market  Is  sought  will  not  be  con- 
trai-j-  to  the  public  interest." 

Sec.  208.  Section  5a  of  the  Commoditv  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.b.C.  7a),  is 
amended — 

(a)  By  inserting  after  the  word  'purposes^' 
ill  .subsection  i")  the  following:  ••.•  And  prO' 
fffffd  fiirthCT,  Tnat  this  subsection  shall  a(:- 
ply  only  to  futtires  contracts  for  those  com- 
modities v.hich  may  be  delivered  from  a 
warehouse  subject  to  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Acf. 

lb)  By  striking  out  '  and'^  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (8). 

(C)  By  striking  out  the  period  a<  the  end 
of  subsectloji  (9i  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon 

id)  By  adding  at  tlie  end  of  stib.=ection  (Ji) 
thereof  the  follovviug  new  siibsection: 

"(101  perinit  the  delivery  of  any  coinmcn-i- 
it;r.  on  contracts  of  sale  thereof  for  future 
delivery,  of  such  grade  or  grades,  at  stic'n 
point  or  points  and  at  such  quality  and 
locational  price  ditferenllals  as  will  tend  to 
prevent  or  diinini.sh  price  manlptilatlon, 
market  congest  ion.  or  the  abnormal  move- 
ment of  su(  It  commodity  in  interstate  com- 
merce. If  the  Commission  after  investigation 
finds  that  the  rules  and  rfgulations  adopted 
by  a  contract  market  permitting  delivery 
of  any  commodity  on  contracts  of  sale 
thereof  for  future  delivery,  do  not  accom- 
plish tlie  objectives  of  this  subsection,  then 
the  Commission  shall  notify  the  contract 
market  of  its  finding  and  affoid  the  contract 
market  an  opportunity  to  make  appropriate 
chanj-es  In  such  rules  and  rc^iulatlons.  If 
Inc  cohtvact  market  within  Feveiiiy-five 
da...  of  .such  notification  fails  to  make  the 
<hanges  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
iiiission  pre  necessary  to  accomjilish  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  sub.<:ect!on.  tiieu  the  Com- 
mission afler  granting  the  contract  market 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  may  change  or 
.supplement  such  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  rotitiacf  market  to  achieve  the  above  ob- 
jectives: Prorirted.  That  any  order  issued 
under  tln.s  para!,'raplt  shall  not  appl*"  to  con- 
tract:; of  sale  lor  future  delivery  in  any 
month;;  in  winch  contracts  are  curreittly  out- 
standing ami  open:  And  proiidcd  fur  liter. 
That  no  ret|uiiement  lor  an  additional  de- 
li-, ery  point  or  points  shall  be  promulgated 
following  hearlncs   until   the  contract   mur- 
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ket  affected  has  had  notice  and  opportunity 
to  file  exceptions  to  the  proposed  order  de- 
termining the  location  and  number  of  such 
delivery  point  or  points;". 

Sec.  209.  Section  6a  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  7a),  t<-. 
n"!iended  by  pldhiij  a  ".cv  sulise  tion  ill) 
as  follows: 

•'111)  provide  a  ici\~  anil  eq^oitabU  proce- 
dure through  arbitration  or  otherwise  for  the 
settlement  of  elastomers'  tlal-iv;  a';d  griev- 
ances aga!i:.st  any  member  or  employee 
t-'erecf:  I'-o'tdet?,  That  (i)  the  i-:-e  i,i  such 
rrocodiire  b;'  a  customer  tiipll  be  volurtary, 
(li)  the  proced.;rc  shp'l  not  be  applicable  to 
any  claim  in  excess  of  $15,000.  ();i)  the  pro- 
ceditre  shall  not  result  In  ai!y  ccmi.-nlsory 
payment  except  as  agreed  upon  i.-et"  etn  the 
parties,  and  (iv)  the  term  'customer  as  used 
in  this  subsection  shall  not  include  a  fiittTPs 
c^)mmitsion  merchant  era  floor  broker;  and'^. 
Sec.  210.  Section  Sa  cf  ti.e  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  ar,  amended  (7  U.S.C.  7a),  Is 
amended  by  inser'ang  the  follov.'in^  new  E-..b- 
.section  ( 12 )  as  follow  s : 

••(12)  e::cept  iS  otherwise  Drcided  in  thf"; 
s'.i'osectlon,  submit  to  the  Commission  for 
its  approval  all  bylaw?^.  rules,  regulations,  aivJ 
resolutions  made  or  Isst  ed  by  sacli  contract 
market,  or  by  the  [:o'»er-.  in;-  bo.ncl  thereof  oi 
any  committee  thereof  -Ahich  relate  to  terms 
and  conditions  in  contracts  of  sale  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  or  stibject  to  the  rules  of  such 
contract  market  or  relate  to  other  trading 
requirements  except  fnose  relattr>g  to  the 
netting  of  levels  of  margin.  The  Comrri.=slon 
shall  approve,  within  thirty  days  of  their 
receipt  unless  the  Conirniss^ou  i^ctines  the 
contract  market  of  its  Inability  to  make  sucii 
detennlnatlon  within  such  pc-iod  of  time, 
such  bylaws,  ruir.s,  regulations,  astd  resolu- 
tions upo.i  a  determination  that  such  by- 
laws, rules,  re^tulations,  and  resolutions  are 
not  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  regttlatlons  of  the  Ccnimis.~ion  and 
therr after  the  Commlss'.or.  shall  disapprove, 
after  appropriate  notice  and  opportt'nlty  for 
hearing,  any  bylaw,  rtile,  reFrtiifjiion,  or  resij- 
lution  which  the  Contmission  finds  at  any 
time  Is  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  thi<: 
Act  or  the  re:3rulr,tions  of  the  Commisslor. 
The  Commission  shall  specify  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  a  coT)*ra<-t  market 
may.  In  an  emergency,  as  nefine<i  by  the  Com- 
mission, cdopt  a  temporary  rule  dcallns;  with 
trading  requirements  w  ithout  prior  Commis- 
sion approval.  In  the  event  cf  su'  h  nn  emer- 
gency, as  defined  by  the  Commi.ssion,  requir- 
ing immediate  action,  the  contract  market 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  govtrning  board 
may  place  Into  immediate  effect  without 
prior  Comml";sion  approval  a  temporary  rule 
dealing  with  such  emergency  if  it  notifies  the 
Commission  of  svtch  action  wi.h  a  conpletc- 
explanation  of  the  eiiieri:eitcy  involved.  The 
Commis.'-lon  may  adopt  a  regulation  exenii-t- 
ing  enunicratsd  types  of  contract  market  op- 
erational and  administrative  rules  from  tho 
reqttirement  that  they  be  suhmittcd  to  the 
Commission  for  its  approval." 

Src.  211.  The  Commodity  Exchant,c  Act.  as 
amended,  Ir  amended  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
!o:\1ng  new  sectiC'U  Iminedtatel-.-  after  sec- 
tion 6b  (7  U.SC.  13a  1  : 

"Sec.  6c.  Whenever  it  shr;ll  appear  to  the 
Cri-nn-lssion  that  a':y  contract  market  cr 
ether  person  h.-.i  engaged,  is  engaging,  or  Is 
p.bout  to  engage  In  any  act  or  practice  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  eny  provision  of  thh- 
Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
".nder.  or  is  retralnine:  trading  in  any  com- 
modity fv^r  future  delivery,  the  Commission 
may  bring  an  f.ction  In  the  proper  district 
c'uirt  of  the  United  States  or  the  proper 
United  States  court  of  any  territory  or  other 
pl."ce  subjf-ct  to  the  Jtrlsdictlcn  of  the 
United  States,  to  enj'^i'i  such  act  or  prac- 
tice, or  to  enforce  compliance  with  thi^  Act. 
or  any  rule,  reculation  or  ordor  thereunder 
6'-.d  said  courts  shall  have  J-.irisdictlon  to 
fnt»rtain  si:ch  actions:  Proviaed.  TixnX  no 
"^straining  order  cr  injunction  for  violation 


of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  issued 
ex  parte  by  said  court.  Upon  a  proper  show- 
ing, a  permanent  or  temporary  injimctlou 
or  restraining  cwder  siiail  tie  granted  witnout 
bond.  Upon  application  of  the  Ccnunlssion. 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  courts  of  any  territory  or 
other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  also  have  .iurinlloilou  to 
iss:ue  writs  of  niandamc.s,  cr  ■  rd^is  a.r-jrd- 
iag  i:ke  leticf,  corr.LoanfU.'ig  any  por^jn  to 
<  '^■ii!p;y  -V  ith  the  provisions  oi'  thl.s  Act  or 
any  rale.  rc;jttl?.tio:i,  :r  oi-der  oC  the  Ctiit- 
i'-M--';;ou  li  ere.inrter.  iuclitdin^  -he  require- 
irtat  toat-  such  per. -on  take  s-ucn  acLioit  Cs 
I-.  ne:-'..s;=.Ary  to  jemovc  tl'e  danger  oi  vioia.ic;t 
' .'  this  Act  nr  any  sucn  rule.  rc-Sttlhllon.  or 
'■'••ler:  Proiidcd.  'Ihat  no  suc'n  writ  of  man- 
damu.^,  or  order  alordlng  like  rc'ilef,  shall 
be  is:;uetl  ey.  parte.  Any  actio.i  ur-.der  this 
section  :i-i:i;-  \ie  brouc'nt  lu  the  d..-trict 
wh.err.:-.  f.-'-  dc-lenaaT^t  is  fotirid  or  is  an  in- 
hablttint  or  ti-ans.ncts  business  or  In  the  dis- 
trict where  tiie  af-t  tr  practice  occurred,  i-. 
occurring,  cr  is  about  to  occiir.  and  process 
ill  such  case.--  may  be  served  ;n  a.;y  district 
in  which  t!-.e  defendant  1;  an  inhabitant  or 
wuerever  the  d'>fendant  nay  be  fcUiid.  In 
lieu  of  bringing  actions  itself  r.iriuant  to 
this  section,  ths  Comm:s.ston  may  request 
the  Attorney  Cenertil  to  brii:;.-;  the  action. 
Where  the  Commission  elects  in  bring  the 
action.  It  shall  htform  tiie  Altiri^ey  General 
of  such  suit  an>.l  advise  him  of  s'abstnu'.-iit 
developments." 

StC.  2:2.  (a)  S°'-llijii  C  Of  t'e  Coraniod  ty 
Kxchan|,e  Act,  as  amended  i  i  U.S.C.  8  9,  lOb. 
15 1 .  i.";  amended — 

1 1 1  By  substituting  a  ron\ma  for  tiie  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  fourth  scnteu'-e  in 
p;'.r.at;raph  (b)  and  adding  tiserecfter  the 
lGllt:\vlng:  "and  mfiv  assess  such  person  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  nicre  than  SICO.OOO  for 
each  such  violation." 

12)  By  aclding  In  the  slxtli  sentence  In  par- 
3gr.iph  (b).  a  comma  after  the  word  'petl- 
tioi.^'  and  lii^trtijig  f.ierei.ite/  and  befoio 
the  word  '•pi^ayp'g  '  the  fcUowing  phrase; 
■•witliin  fifteen  days  a'"ter  the  notice  cf  sir  h 
order  is  given  to  the  offenri;:ig  t^erson. '. 

(3)  By  adding  after  pria.'jraoh  ic)  iheie- 
I'f  th.s  fol'owl.ig  ne-A-  paraQii-ph: 

•  td)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
money  penalty  assessed  t:ndcr  paragraph 
lb)  cf  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
consider.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who-e  pri- 
mary busine.ss  Involves  the  u.-e  of  the  com- 
modity futures  market. — the  apr.ropriateriesi 
of  such  penalty  to  the  si'.e  of  the  business 
of  tiie  person  charged,  the  extent  cf  such 
person's  ability  to  continr.e  in  business,  and 
the  gravity  of  the  violation:  and  in  tlie  case 
of  a  person  whose  prinir.ry  business  dots  i.ol 
l.f>o!ve  the  use  cf  the  commodity  futtires 
mar'^.et- -the  appropriateness  of  such  pen- 
alty to  the  net  wortli  of  the  person  charged, 
and  the  grr.viiy  cf  the  \iola;io:i.  If  the  of- 
fending person  upon  whom  such  penalty  is 
imposed,  after  the  lapse  cf  the  period  al- 
lowed for  appeal  cr  after  the  affirmance  cf 
such  penalty,  shall  fall  to  pay  such  {jenalty 
the  Gomriiisslon  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  Gencr.tl  who  shall  recover  stich 
peaal'y  by  action  In  the  appr.p-Ui-e  Unitec! 
States  district  court.  ' 

(b)  Section  Cb  of  the  Couiinoditv  Exchau;  e 
Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  13:4),  is  amended 
to  rv  Id  at  follovv-s: 

•'Slc.  Cb.  If  any  contract  market  is  not 
enforcing  or  ha.s  not  enforced  its  r.tles  o: 
goverameni  made  a  condition  of  ks  desig- 
nation :vs  set  forth  in  .section  5  of  t'li;;  Act. 
or  if  any  conlraci,  marke-,  or  t.ny  tiii^ector. 
Oil.cer,  airent,  or  employee  of  any  contract 
marktt  otherwise  is  violating  or  ha^  violated 
any  cf  the  p.-o\  islcns  of  this  Act  or  any  of 
the  rule-,  reg-alations,  or  orders  of  i;ie  Com- 
mission thereunder,  the  Ccmrris.-iou  may, 
upon  rctlce  and  hearing  p.;d  sub  ect  to  ap- 
pca'  as  in  other  cases  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (ai  of  section  G  of  this  Act.  make  and 
oiitei  ail  Older  directing  that  such  contract 
market,  directnr,  officer,  agent,  cr  einplc\ee 


s.hall  cea-'>  an.',  desist  from  such  violation. 
u,ii  asse.-s  a  civil  penalty  of  not  raore  than 
$100,000  for  e&ch  such  violation.  If  such  con- 
f.u  t  m.irke:,  director,  olTicer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee, p.Her  the  entry  of  such  a  cease  a:id 
dc'ist  cricv  and  the  la-pse  of  ii;e  period  a;- 
lo-A'p-i  for  appeal  cf  such  order  or  after  i:  e 
uffi*inaiicc  of  such  order,  shall  fail  cr  ref  vise 
to  'ji>3  ■  or  c.^rap'v  wiT'T  such  order,  Sf.ch  c-i,.- 
tm.'t  m-ir'-ct,  dlirector,  officer,  agent,  or  en.- 
pKvf  e  shall  b"  g'lilty  of  a  misdemeanor  :  i  Ci. 
i;p  n  c.'jnv;:nioii  tliere-f.  shall  be  finedi  luy 
!  :sre  i,iia  1  ."i'OO.Of.'D  o-  i;npi.suned  for  n -t 
;-s:j  \-?\  si.:  mo.ith.s  :i(  r  m-.>re  th  .n  one  year. 
Of  b:,t '  Each  -jay  d-^rinj;  iTiiich  such  fiDlii.-e 
D"  rc'tt.il  t  -  f.l:'*y  su  li  ceafo  .'iiil  desi.--t  o'de-r 
'iti:iLT»s  shti!  be  dce"ied  a  sc-a-s'e  o'frn'*. 
.':  tho  cUendinj  contract  market  o7  ether 
person  iiDon  wbon  such  penalty  is  impc:eJ, 
after  the  l<»p=e  oi  the  period  allowed  for  ap- 
peal or  after  the  attirrr.ance  of  such  p?'aKy. 
^■lall  <'itil  tc  pay  such  pen:-.lty.  the  Commis- 
fton  .h,"!!  refer  the  rtatter  to  the  Attorney 
G'-i^etal  wiio  shall  re~over  such  penalty  by 
r.ctlon  in  the  anpropriatj  U"i:cd  States  d's- 
tvict  c: v.'.rt.  I.,  deiern.iaing  the  amount  of 
thr<  mitri<;\-  penalty  ts  ;es.;ed  under  this  sec- 
tiji..  tue  Commission  siiail  consider  the  rp- 
rropr;.a'jeness  of  such  penalty  to  ti-.e  net 
.'V:'it  of  the  otte.ndlno'  nerson  .'.nd  tiie  &mv- 
i.^  o!"  tiie  offense,  and  'a  the  case  oi  a  coa- 
:ract  market  s'nall  further  consider  whether 
the  aii-.o-ant  of  the  penalty  will  maierisli;' 
nnpnir  the  contract  mrrket's  ability  to  C3:ry 
on  it.';  operations  and  duties." 

(c)  S'sct'on  6(c)  of  the  Commodity  rx- 
chaage  Act  ?s  amended  t7  U.S.C.  13b).  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  v.ords  "not  less 
t:  an  .$600  n'-r  more  t-ian  $10,000  '  and  sv.b- 
stitutii-e  therefor  the  ords  "not  more  i  haJi 
■.  l:;0.f,'JO". 

(d)  Sc-ticn  C  of  the  Commo-Uty  Exchan^ie 
Act.  &i  aijiencJed  (7  U-SC.  IJi,  Is  ame!>d>^<i  as 

iOi'-OWKt 

1 1 1  15-.ibrectif  n  ?a)  r-  amended  by  striking 
•  $ '. t- 0',''0  '  and  substituting  therefor  "SICO,- 
OOO". 

(2;  bubsection  (b)  ii  amended  by  strikiu;; 

jjiO.oijij'  aul  s'lbotitutia^  therefor  •■»1'j«»,- 
O-W. 

toj  *^.-il>settion  (■;)  is  !«"i«»naed  by  strikiiis 
":<■>. ?00"  a!td  ftubstitutlrs  therefor  ••>.•»■),- 
000-. 

Sec.  2.';-!.  &E..tion  8a  cf  the  Commoditv  i..-- 
change  Act,  as  ameiide<.i  t?  U.SC.  12ui.  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (7)  and  In- 
sen,iag  in  Leu  thereof  the  loilo-A-ing  ,ie-.> 
svQ.se-:tio  i: 

"tV)  to  alfr  or  s\tpplement  th;  riies  of  -i 
cr.nT»ct  market  Insofar  as  necei-sary  oi  t-.p- 
P'-'.priate  bv  rule  or  regulation  or  ty  order. 
i:  after  making  the  appropriate  request  in 
writing  to  ft  contract  market  ti-at  such  coi:- 
tioct  market  effect  on  its  own  behalf  speti- 
fifd  chasiges  In  its  iv\er.  ard  prteticee.  and 
.■■.fter  ..pproprlafe  noti<  e  and  oppo:t'anltv  for 
liearing.  the  Commissiou  6etc-:inli-:ea  tni.t 
such  co';tract  market  h.^s  not  made  thc- 
ciL:u^<  so  required  and  that  stich  chp-i-^e? 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  fr r  the  prouc- 
lioii  o*'  persojjs  producing,  handling,  pnxesi- 
iag.  or  coMsumLrg  any  corameidity  traded  fo'- 
f-'ture  dellvc-fy  on  such  contrRct  market,  or 
cl:e  pr.-duct  or  b-  prod-jct  thereof,  or  fc;-  the 
:;jot'.-i-rlon  of  traders  or  to  Insure  fair  deahni-- 
in  commodities  traded  for  future  dell>eiv  o't 
such  contrwt  market  Such  rules,  regtl.i- 
tion.'-.  or  e  rdtTs  may  specify  chfages  v.itii  re- 
spect TO  such  matters  as: 

"i.A)  terms  or  oonditions  in  contracts  oJ 
sale  to  be  executed  on  or  subject  to  the  rates 
of  stKh  ccn tract  marke' : 

"IB)  tbe  form  or  manner  of  excctioii  of 
purchases  and  salt>s  for  future  delivery; 

"iC)  other  trading  requireme-tts,  exoept- 
i:i,i-  th"  .setting  of  level;  of  niarg;ii; 

"(D)  safeguards  with  respect  to  the  flnsii- 
c'al  responsibility  of  members: 

••(E;  the  manner,  method,  and  place  cf 
soliciting  business.  Including  the  content  of 
such  solicitations:  and 

■■\F)    the  fonn  and  manner  oi  haullii.f. 
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reciTdlrg,    and    arcnim'inc; 
ovrlprs.  transactions,  and  acco 


>r    customers' 
nts;  and  ". 


Slc.  214.  Section  8a  of  tlie  (  ommodity  Ex 


cyiangp  Act.  as  amended  (7  J.S.C.  12a),  Is 
iMii'M-.dt'd  b.v  adding  the  fc'.lo  ing;  new  sii'j- 
••e:tion  <8i :  ■ 

•■(fli  to  make  nnd  proirnlg  Ae  snrh  rules 
an^  :i't,i;lat  loiis  with  vc-ipect  to  those  ner- 
sous  resistcrt-'rt  under  !hi=  Ac  .  who  are  not 


I'lpmbrra   of 
.'■Kl'.;ment  of 


a   contrai.'t    riarJ  c,   as   in   the 


tfie  Comnission 


to  pro'.ect  the  publ,  :  in'erest  and 


in(  cs-'tir.'. 

P'<nn'"-le    ji's^     and    eq-.ii'.'.blo-   principles    oi 
li-ad'".  Infi.idinj;  bnt  not  liiiiir<  1  to  the  niKU 
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re  reasonahiv 


iitr  method,  find  place  -if  solic 
incl.uiii'.'^  the  content  of  siu 
a!:d  • 

bK     IM.T  Section  8r  of  the  C^mmodirv  Ex- 
chna^"   Act.  as   ameiuiPd    i7 
:iiiie'KlPd  b.v  adding  the  folio 
-f.-llon  (9t  : 

•■(«)    to  dh-ect  the  contrail 
e'er  li  has  reason  to  belie'e 
yo'vy  exists,   io  take  ^uch  r^c 
C'nnimi.ssiuii  ;»     Jrdr/ment      i:. 
jnrtiiitahi    rir    restore    orderly 
liqi'.ic.'aLlon    oi.    any    futures 
i.r.n  "einergoncN '  as  used  here 
ill    aldition   to  threatened  ov 
niampnlatU'na  and   ••ornor-;.  a 
L..1  ea  States  or  ii  toreitn  >,ove 
iiiji  a  conmiodity  or  an.v  other 
d^.^i  irbar.ce  wMcli  prevents  th 
ii' --.rrt'ely  retiectlnp  the  forces 
o  niind  lor  snch  ccnnnodry:  provided.  Ihat 
i.;i''ilng  hereii!  shall  be  deeiae' I  to  limit  the 
meanUi;;  or  Inierpretatnn  i;ivei' 
mu'lcet    to    ihe    terms     niarke 
e.aeriie.iicy".   or  equivalent   la 


Mng  business, 
soliL-itation: 


SC.   12a).  is 
my  new  sub- 

larket  when- 

t  lat  an  enier- 
Dn  as,  in  the 
necessary     to 

t  Mding  m.  or 
ontract.  The 
\  shall  mean. 

i  cUtal  market 
y  act  of  tlie 

f  mient  arTect- 
najor  market 
market  ivom 
>f  supply  and 


or  the 
Is  to  act.  may 
iscipline  any 
exchange,  or 
xchange.  Aiiy 
Iv  in  accord- 


;o  the  per.-on 
isciplined.  or 


by  a  contract 
emergency". 
1  giiage   in   its 
own    hvlaws.   rules,    regnlailoiip.    or   resolu- 
l  ions.  ■ 

iKo.  '216    "r;.e   C')mrnodi!\    F  tchanije    Act, 

?nipnded  Is  -.nnended  by  \i\M  rtuij;  tl\e  tol- 
lov  Ml':  new  .^i^ctlon  immediatclj  af  cer  section 
Kb  (7  U  S.C   12b) 

'Sfc.  8c.     i1>(Ai     Any    exclfar.ce 
ComIn^s^io^^  if  tho  cxchdiije  iv. 
suspend,   expol     or   otheiwi.se 
r.er.son  who  Is  a  member  of  tlia 
deiu  uny  person  ncce.s.s  to  the 
such  .xcllon  shall  be  ta^cen  .sol  ? 
.Tiicp  with  the  rules  of  that  exi  hange 

•(Bi  Any  suspension,  expu  slon,  discipll 
nary,  or  access  dental  procodt  "e  e.-tablished 
by  an  c\chani;p  rule  .shall  prov  le  for  written 
noMce  to  Ihe  Comnnsslon  and 
who  is  suspended,  expelled,  or 
dejiicd  access,  within  thirty  c;.4s  which  in 
chides  the  reasons  for  Die  exehf  :ige  action  in 
the  form  and  manner  the  Con  mission  pre- 
scribes. Otherwise  the  notice 
shall  be  kept  confidential. 

"(2»  The  Commission  may. 
tir.n  and  in  accordance  with  sifch  standards 
ni:d  procedures  as  it  deems  ap  ropriate.  re 
view  any  decision  by  an  exchan 
person  is  suspended,  expelled,  clhcrwise  dis- 
ciplined, or  denied  access  to  the  sxchanpe.  Tn 
addition,  the  Commission  may  in  it^  dis- 
cretion and  upon  application  o  any  per.sou 
who  is  adversely  affected  by  a  y  other  ex- 
change action,  review  such  acti  n. 

"(3)  Tlie  Commission  may  a  irm  modi i v. 
F  't  aside,  or  remand  any  exchi  nge  decisio^i 
It  reviews  pursuant  to  subsectio  »  (2) ,  after  a 
dctermir.ation  on  the  record  wY.  ither  the  ac- 
t  ion  of  the  exchange  was  In  ace  >rdance  with 
the  policies  of  this  Act.  Subj»  t  to  Judicial 
review,  any  order  of  the  Commi  sion  entered 
pursuant  to  subsection  (2)  sha  1  govern  the 
evchaiiKe  in  its  further  treatJnent  of  the 
matter. 

"(4)   The   Conunisslon,    in    i 
may  order  a  stay  of  any  actiot  'aken  pur 
suant    to    subsection     (1»     pel  diuu    ic'ievv 
thereof. 

Sec.  217(a).  No  person  shall 
into,  or  confirm  the  execution 
action  for  the  delivery  of  silver 
bullion,   or  bulk  silver  coins    >r  bnU:   gold 
coins,  pursuant  to  a  standard  ised  contract 
commonly  known  to  the  trade 


and    reasons 


1   its  dl-oie- 


ch-.cretton. 


itfer  IO  enter 
i  any  i runs- 
bull  ion.  i^old 


as  A  margin 


account,  margin  contract,  leverage  account, 
or  leverage  contract  contrary  to  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  designed  to  in- 
sure the  fii.anci.il  solvency  of  the  transaction 
or  prevent  manipulation  or  fraud:  Provid-ed, 
That  iiuch  rule.  icguls^^Hr.ii.  or  oider  mr.y  be 
ni.i  ip  only  afit-r  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearint;.  If  the  Comm!s-:ion  determines  that 
any  .'?i!ch  trunsactlon  is  a  contract  for  future 
delivery  wlthi.i  the  meaning  of  the  Co'nmod- 
Itv  Exchant;e  Act  a':  a:neaded.  such  iransp.c- 
tion  shall  be  r>>^';-il'>'-t;d  '"  arcordance  with 
ihe  provlsio'us  oi  si'cli  Act. 

(b)  The  provisio'.is  oi  ricclio".  Uio  of  the 
C'oin.nunity  ExchanjiB  Act.  a>  u-iended.  shall 
bj  appli'fble  with,  respe^'t  :o  persons  v  i.o 
violiUe   the   provi  ions   of   this  section 

TITLE  III-  EN.\BLI>:0  AUTilORHV  FOR 
CRB..\TION  OF  N.MIOW.AL  FlITLHEC:.  AS - 
SO^i.VlIO^'S 

Stf  ai»l.  The  C'fuiun'.dity  Exchange  Act.  a" 
i.iue:idPd.  Is  i.meii>'.cit  bv  aclUhig  the  foUowiUfe 
ii'j'v  fectlon: 

•  S*:c.  17.  (a)  Any  us-'oeia' ion  of  persons 
mf.y  be  ret^lstercd  with  the  Con!mls.sion  as  » 
regis! cred  futiiies  a.s<ociutlon  pursuant  to 
Si'bseftloti  ib>  1)1  thiv!  beclion.  under  the 
terms  and  co.uiitions  hereinafter  provided  in 
this  section,  bv  filing  -tith  the  Commission 
for  review  a'-d  approvt-.l  a  registration  state- 
ment i'l  such  form  rts  the  Commission  may 
p' escribe,  setting  fortii  the  imormation.  and 
ii'xonipanied  by  t!ie  documents,  below 
sipi-llled: 

"111  Data  ns  to  its  organization,  niember- 
s'.'lp.  and  riih's  of  procediiie.  and  Kuch  taher 
information  as  the  Commlssloit  may  hv  vries 
and  regulatif'iis  require  as  neceosai;-  or  ap- 
proi)rlate  In  tl'.e  public  intere.st;  and 

"1 2)  Copies  of  it,s  constUutii.>ij.  charier,  c^r 
articles  of  Incorporation  or  association,  with 
bU  amcndmenl.s  thereto,  and  of  its  bylaws. 
and  of  any  rules  or  instruments  corre.-pond- 
Ing  to  the  foregoing,  wliatever  the  name, 
hereinafter  in  this  section  collectively  re- 
forerd  to  as  the  'rules  of  the  as.soclatlon'. 

"(b)  An  applicant  ah.sociation  .shall  not  )>e 
registered  as  u  futures  a.ssoclation  unless  the 
Comml-s.slon  finds,  under  standards  t-siMb- 
lished  by  the  Commi^sior..  tlia' — 

"(I)  such  arsoclation  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  that  it  will  be  able  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  t.f  this  section  and  the  rule.s 
and  regulations  thereunder  and  Iv  cany  out 
the  i)iirpose.-i  of  this  ..action; 

"12)  the  rules  of  the  assorlation  provide 
that  any  per.soii  rc^Lsterecl  under  this  Act. 
contract  market,  or  any  other  person  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Commlo- 
.sion  as  eligible  fi^r  membership  may  become 
a  m:"mber  of  iurh  a.ssoclation.  except  such 
as  are  excl'tded  ptirsut.nt  to  paiagraph  (.'t) 
or  (4)  of  this  subsection,  cr  a  rule  of  the 
p  isociallon  permitted  under  this  paragraph. 
The  rule;;  of  the  a.ssoclation  may  restrict 
member.sh.ip  In  .such  association  on  such 
specified  ba.si5  relatiUit  to  the  I;,  pe  of  busine.ss 
done  by  its  members,  or  on  aucn  c.th?r  speci- 
fied and  apr-opriaie  basis,  as  appears  to  the 
Commission  to  be  necessa'-y  or  appropriate 
In  the  public  interest  and  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  .section.  Rules  udopted  by  the 
assoclalion  may  provide  that  the  a.-s.  elation 
may.  unless  the  Commission  directs  other- 
wi.se  in  cases  in  v'.  ich  the  Commission  finds 
lis  appropriiUe  in  the  public  interest  so  to 
direct,  deny  admissl-.^n  to,  or  refuse  to  con- 
tinue in  such  association  any  person  if  (1) 
such  per.=fon.  whether  prior  or  sub.sequent  to 
becoming  re^'i.-tered  a.^  such,  cr  (11)  any  per- 
son Rssoclntid  within  the  meaning  of  'as- 
tocialed  per.^on'  as  set  fortli  in  .section  4k 
It  appriji)riat3  iii  the  public  interest  so  to 
bcoming  so  a.-sr.tiatcd,  has  been  and  i.s  sus- 
pended or  e:;pelled  from  a  contract  market 
or  i-.as  been  and  n  u.irred  or  suspended  from 
being  associatc-d  witii  all  members  of  such 
contract  market,  for  violution  of  any  rule  of 
such  contract  markei: 

"(3)   the  rules  of  the  Ttusociation  provide 


that,  evrept  with  the  approval  or  at  tlie 
direction  of  the  Commi.sslon  in  cases  In  which 
the  Commission  finds  it  appropriate  in  ihe 
public  interest  .so  to  approve  or  direct,  no 
person  shall  be  admitted  to  or  continuad  in 
membevsh-ip  in  such  association.  If  tnicii 
pc-sor. — 

"I  \)  lias  hern  a'>d  Is  s'lscfciiC^.e-l  or  expelled 
from  A  repi.stered  fuiares  .-issoclatipn  or  ;r'.n".i 
a  contraT  m.irket  or  has  been  and  is  barred 
or  suspended  Iroin  being  e-s<iclR»ed  with  PM 
members  of  sucii  asso'-lritlo!!  or  from  bsin^ 
r.ssociaiei  wlf.i  all  memher.s  <>!  such  con- 
tract niAikC.  lur  •- tolati->n  of  nnv  i\\\<!  '  : 
bucn  as.sociutlon  or  eontr'":t  mar'et  which 
proiiiiiits  any  act  or  tratih.Rction  covsticutlng 
conduct  iuco'islstei'.t  with  just  ar.d  equitable 
principles  of  trade,  or  requires  any  act  the 
omission  of  wiilch  constltults  conduct  in- 
consistent wllh  Juit  and  equitable  princi- 
ples of  trade:  or 

"(B)  is  subject  tc-  an  order  of  the  Commlr- 
sjon  dc'iy'ng.  suspending,  or  re'Oklns  li*''  rcg- 
Istration  pursu.<nt  to  section  6(b)  of  this 
Act  (7  U.SC.  9).  or  expelling  or  suspendtn^; 
him  from  meinbersliip  in  a  retiistered  fu- 
tures association  or  a  conirai^t  market,  or 
bariing  or  suspending  him  from  being  as.so- 
claied  V. ;th  a  futures  commission  merchani: 

Of 

"iCi  whether  prior  or  sub.sequent  to  be- 
coming a  'neiiiber.  by  his  conduct  wlille  as- 
.socidted  with  a  m"ml>er.  was  a  cause  of  any 
suspension,  expulsion,  or  order  of  the  char- 
act  f>r  described  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  which 
is  tn  etiect  with  respect  to  such  member,  and 
In  entering  tvich  a  suspension,  expulsion,  or 
order,  the  Commission  or  any  such  contract 
market  or  association  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  determine  whether  or  not  any  person  was 
a  cau.se  thereof;  or 

••(D)  has  associated  with  him  any  person 
who  is  known,  or  in  the  exercise  ol  reason- 
able care  should  be  known,  to  him  to  be  a 
person  who  would  be  ineligible  for  admission 
to  or  continuance  in  membership  under 
clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph. 

■•(4)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that,  except  with  the  approval  or  at  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  in  ca-ses  in  which 
the  Commission  finds  it  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  so  to  approve  or  direct,  no 
per.'ion  shall  become  a  member  and  no  nat- 
ural person  shall  become  associated  with,  a 
member,  unless  such  person  is  quallfled  to 
iiecome  a  member  or  a  person  associated  with 
a  member  In  conformity  wUh  specified  and 
appropriate  standard.'*  with  respect  to  the 
trainlntr.  experience,  and  such  other  qualifi- 
cations of  such  person  as  the  a-ssoclation 
finds  necessary  or  desirable,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  member,  the  financial  responsibility  of 
such  a  member.  For  the  purposes  of  defining 
such  standards  and  the  application  thereof, 
such  rules  may — 

••(A)  appropriately  classify  prospective 
members  (talcing  into  account  relevant  mat- 
ters, including  tv'pe  or  nature  of  busUiess 
done)  and  persons  proposed  to  be  as.sociated 
wih  members, 

••(B)  specUy  that  all  or  any  portion  of 
such  standard  shall  be  applica))le  to  any 
su?h  cla?s. 

"(C)  require  persons  in  any  such  class  to 
pa.ss  examinations  prescribed  iu  accordance 
with  such  rules. 

•■(D)  provide  that  persons  in  any  .'■lUch 
class  other  than  prospective  members  and 
partners,  oiucers  and  supervisory  employees 
(which  latter  term  may  be  defined  by  such 
rules  and  as  .so  defined  shall  Include  branch 
managers  of  members)  of  members,  may  be 
qualified  solely  on  the  basLs  of  compliance 
v.'ith  specified  standards  of  training  and  such 
other  qualifications  as  the  association  finds 
appropriate. 

•■(E)  provide  that  applications  to  become 
a  memi>er  or  a  person  associated  with  a  mem- 
ber sliall  set  forth  such  facts  as  the  asso- 
ciation may  prescribe  as  to  the  training 
exnerience,  and  other  qualifications  (includ- 
ing, in  the  caso  of  an  applicant  for  member- 
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ship,  financial  responsibility)  of  the  appli- 
cant and  that  the  association  rhall  adopt 
procedures  for  verification  of  qualifications 
of  the  applicant. 

"(P)  require  any  class  of  persons  associated 
Willi  a  member  to  be  reelstered  with  the  as- 
sociatloti  in  accordance  with  procedures  spec- 
iued  by  such  rules  (and  any  application  or 
document  supplemental  thereto  required  by 
such  rtiles  of  a  person  scekitig  to  be  registered 
with  suOi  association  shr.il,  for  the  ptnprse; 
"I  subsectirn  (bj  of  section  6  of  the  Art,  be 
deemed  an  applicc.ti  ni  rtcuired  to  It  filed 
under  this  section). 

••(5)  the  rules  of  the  asjccif.tion  6!=Si!re  a 
fair  represerstation  of  its  motvbers  in  the 
adoption  of  any  rule  of  the  a^soclr-tion  or 
amendment  thereto,  the  selection  of  its  of- 
ficers and  directors,  aiid  in  all  other  phrf  :s 
of  the  administration  of  its  aPairs. 

•■(6)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
for  the  equltr.ble  allocation  of  dues  among 
its  members,  to  defray  reasonable  expenses 
of  administration. 

"(7)  the  rules  cf  Vne  sssociaiion  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  frattdtiler.t  and  mrtiiipula- 
tive  acts  and  practices,  to  promote  Just  and 
cqtiitable  principles  of  trade,  in  general,  to 
protect  the  public  interest,  and  to  remove 
impediments  to  and  perfect  th.e  mechanism 
of  free  and  open  futures  trading. 

"(8)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that  its  members  and  per.sons  as.sociated  with 
Its  members  shall  be  appropriately  dlscl- 
plii»ed,  by  expulsion,  su.spenslon,  fine,  cen- 
sure-, or  being  suspended  or  barred  from  being 
associated  with  all  members,  or  any  other  fit- 
ting penalty,  for  any  violation  of  its  rules. 

"(9)  the  rules  of  the  a'-sotiatlon  provide  a 
fair  and  orderly  procedure  -A'tth  respect  to 
the  disciplining  of  members  and  per.sons  as- 
sociated with  members  and  the  denial  of 
membership  to  any  person  seeking  member- 
ship therein  or  the  barring  of  any  person 
from  being  associated  with  a  member.  In 
any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  any 
member  or  other  person  shall  be  disciplined, 
such  rules  shall  require  that  specific  charges 
be  brought;  that  s-tich  member  or  person  shall 
be  notified  of.  and  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  defend  against,  such  charges;  that  a  record 
shall  be  kept;  and  that  the  determhiatlon 
shall  include — 

"(A)  a  statement  setting  forth  any  act 
or  practice  in  which  such  member  or  other 
person  may  be  found  to  have  engaged,  or 
which  such  member  or  other  person  may  be 
found  to  have  omitted. 

"(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  specific 
rule  or  rules  of  the  association  of  which  any 
such  act  or  practice,  or  omission  to  act,  is 
deemed  to  be  in  violation. 

"(C)  a  statement  whether  the  acts  or 
practices  prohibited  by  such  rule  or  rules, 
or  the  omission  of  any  act  required  thereby, 
are  deemed  to  constitute  conduct  incon- 
sistent with  Just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade. 

"(D)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  penalty 
Imposed. 

In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a 
person  shall  be  denied  membership  or 
whether  any  person  shall  be  barred  from  be- 
ing associated  with  a  member,  such  rules 
shall  provide  that  the  person  shall  be  notified 
of,  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
upon,  the  specific  grounds  for  denial  or  bar 
which  are  under  consideration;  that  a  record 
shall  be  kept;  and  that  the  determination 
shall  set  forth  the  specific  groundS  upon 
which  the  denial  or  bar  is  based. 

"(10)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
for  a  fair  and  equitable  procedure  through 
arbitration  or  otherwise  loi  the  settlement 
of  a  customer's  claims  and  giievances  against 
any  member  or  employee  thereof:  Provided, 
That  (1)  the  use  of  such  procedure  by  a 
customer  shall  be  voluntary,  (ii)  the  proce- 
dure shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  claim  in 
excess  of  $5,000,  (iiii  the  procedure  shall  not 
result  In  any  compulsory  payment  except  as 


agreed  upon  bet'ween  the  parties,  and  (iv)  the 
term  'cvistomer'  as  used  In  this  stibsectlon 
shall  not  include  a  futures  commission 
mercl^'ant  or  a  floor  broker. 

"(c)  The  Comm.lESion  may,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  susper.d  the 
registration  of  any  futures  associatior.  if  it 
finds  that  the  rules  thereof  do  not  conform 
to  I'nc  requirements  of  the  Commissicn.  and 
any  sitch  suspension  shall  remain  in  etTeot 
until  tl'ie  Commis':io-i  issues  an  order  deter- 
miiilng  iliat  svch  rules  have  :eeri  modified 
to  conform  •/.jth  .s-.;;-h  requirements. 

"(d)  In  iid'uiit.n  vo  the  fees  i-.i:d  ch.".rg,es 
authorized  by  .section  Sr.i4i  oi"  this  Act.  e.^ch 
persrn  registered  under  this  aci,  who  is  not 
a  n^.ember  of  a  futures  association  lecistered 
pursuJint  to  this  section,  shell  ppy  to  the 
Cc'ianiissjon  such  leascn.'.bie  t'er s  a7:d  charpes 
as  may  be  neresspry  to  defray  lire  ccsts  of 
additional  rttridatory  difies  required  to  be 
performer  by  the  Commission  because  such 
person  is  not  a  member  of  a  registered  fu- 
tures as.sociation.  The  commission  shall  es- 
tablish Fv.ch  additional  fees  and  charges  by 
rules  and  regulations. 

"(e)  Any  person  registered  under  this  Act. 
who  is  not  a  member  of  a  futures  association 
registered  pursuant  to  this  section,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ether  requirements  and  obliga- 
tions of  tills  Act  and  the  regulations  there- 
under shall  be  subject  to  such  other  rules 
and  regulatiojis  as  the  Commission  may  find 
necess.iry  to  protect  the  public  Interest  and 
promote  Just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade. 

••(fi  Upon  filing  of  an  application  for 
registration  pars\;ant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  may  by  order  grant  stich  regis- 
tration if  tiie  requirements  of  this  section 
are  satisfied.  If,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  it  appears  to  the 
Commission  that  any  requirement  of  this 
section  is  not  satisfied,  the  Commission  shall 
by  order  deny  such  registration. 

"(g)  A  registered  futures  a.ssociation  may, 
upon  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  neces.sary  in  the  public 
interest,  withdraw  from  registration  by  filing 
with  the  Commission  a  written  notice  of 
withdrawal  .n  such  form  as  the  Commission 
may  by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe. 

'•(h)  If  any  registered  futures  association 
trtkes  any  disciplinary  action  against  any 
mtmber  thereof  or  any  person  associated 
with  stich  a  member  or  denies  admission  to 
any  person  seeking  membership  therein,  or 
'oars  any  person  from  being  associated  with  a 
member,  such  action  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Coiiimission,  on  its  own  motion, 
or  upon  application  by  any  person  aggrieved 
thereby  filed  within  thirty  days  after  such 
action  has  been  taken  or  within  such  longer 
period  as  the  Comimission  may  determine. 
Application  to  the  Commission  for  review,  or 
the  institution  of  review  by  the  Commission 
on  Its  own  motion,  shall  operate  as  a  stay  of 
such  action  until  an  order  is  issued  upon 
such  review  purstiant  to  subsection  (k)  of 
this  section  tinless  the  Commis.'^ior,  other \vise 
orders,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing on  the  question  of  a  stay  (which  hearing 
may  consist  solely  of  affidavits  and  oral  argu- 
ments) . 

••(11(1)  In  a  proceeding  to  review  disci- 
plinary action  taken  by  a  registered  futures 
association  against  a  member  thereof  or  a 
person  associated  ■with  a  member.  If  the  Com- 
mission, after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  upon  consideration  of  the 
record  before  the  association  and  such  other 
evidence  as  it  may  deem  relevant — 

"  ( A )  finds  fiat  such  member  or  person  has 
engaged  in  such  acts  or  practices,  or  has 
omitted  such  act.  as  the  association  has  found 
him  to  have  engaged  in  or  emitted,  and 

"(B)  determines  that  sich  acts  or  prac- 
tices, or  omi.ssion  to  act,  are  in  violation  of 
such  rules  of  the  association  as  have  been 
designated  in  the  determination  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  Commission  shall  by  order  dis- 
miss the  proceeding,  unless  it  appears  to  the 


Comm.i.siou  that  such  action  should  be  moJi- 
fitci  in  accoid.'.iif  e  with  paragraph  i2i  of 
this  subsection.  The  Commission  shall  like- 
wise determtne  '.vi.ether  the  acts  or  practices 
prohibited,  or  the  omission  of  any  act  re- 
quired, by  a'.iy  such  rule  constittite  conduct 
inc->r:,ihteni  with  lust  r.nd  equitable  prir.:- 
pies  of  tr  idc.  and  shall  so  declare.  11  it  ar- 
petirt;  to  the  Connnissicn  that  tnc  eviaer.e 
do'-s  liCit  vja'-'-art  the  finding  required  ;.". 
Cii'Ke  (A.),  tr  if  the  Commission  dete-mir.^  ; 
that  sucii  acts  cr  practices  as  are  found  to 
h>\\s  f.<fi.'.  r'ij;.;ged  in  a.e  in.t  proh-ibii*'i  -^  ■ 
the  designated  tttle  or  rules  ol  the  a-isocia- 
T;on.  or  tirat  s.ich  act  i^s  is  found  to  have  been 
O'.nitterl  is  not  reouired  by  such  desiei.stej 
r-t-ic  or  rules,  the  Commission  shall  by  order 
set  -s:'ae  the  action  ol  the  as.socl'ition. 

'■(2i  IX,  after  appropriate  notice  and  on- 
port.;;;ity  f'^r  hearn.g,  the  Commission  fiijdi 
thiit  any  penalty  hnposed  upon  a  member  ex 
pe.son  associated  with  a  member  is  excessive 
or  oppressive,  hat  ing  due  regaid  to  tiie  public 
interest,  the  Commission  shall  by  order  C8;i- 
cel,  reduce,  or  lequne  the  remission  of  stich 
penalty. 

•■(3  I  If  any  proceeding  to  review  the  deritjl 
of  irie;nbership  in  a  registered  futures  asso- 
ciation or  the  barring  of  any  person  from 
bt-nc  a^socir.tod  with  a  member,  if  the  Com- 
mission, after  appropriate  notice  and  hear- 
ing, and  upon  consideration  of  the  record  be- 
fore the  association  and  such  other  evidei,tc 
as  it  may  deem  relevant,  determines  that  tliC 
specific  grounds  on  which  such  denial  or  bar 
is  based  exist  in  fact  and  are  valid  ur,tier 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  by  older 
dismiss  the  proceeding;  otherwise,  the  Com- 
mission shall  by  order  set  aside  the  actim 
of  the  association  and  require  it  to  admit 
the  applicant  to  membership  therein,  or  to 
permit  such  person  to  be  associated  with  a 
member. 

••(J)  Every  registered  futures  associatici 
shall  file  with  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate In  the  public  interest,  copies  of  any 
changes  in  or  additions  to  the  rules  of  the 
association,  and  such  other  information  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  may  require  to 
keep  current  or  to  supplement  the  regi^itta- 
tion  statement  and  documents  filed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Any  chanee 
i!i  or  addition  to  the  rules  of  a  registered 
futures  association  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  for  approval  and  shall  take  ef- 
fect upon  the  thirtieth  day  after  such  ap- 
proval by  the  Commission,  or  upon  stich 
earlier  date  as  the  Commission  may  deter- 
mine, unless  the  Commission  shall  enter  an 
order  disapproving  such  change  or  additlor: 
and  the  Commission  shall  e.iter  such  an 
order  t:i:Iess  such  change  or  addition  appef.rs 
to  the  Commission  to  be  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

"(k)  (1)  The  Commission  is  authorized  by 
order  to  abrogate  any  rule  of  a  registered 
futures  association,  if  after  appropriate 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Commission  that  such  abro^a- 
ticii  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  assure  fair 
dealing  by  the  members  of  such  association, 
to  assr.re  a  fair  representation  of  its  mem- 
bers in  the  administration  of  its  afiairs  or 
e.Tectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  in  writing  re- 
quest any  registered  futures  association  to 
adopt  any  specified  alteration  or  supplement 
to  its  rules  with  respect  to  any  of  the  mat- 
ters hereinafter  enumerated.  If  such  asso- 
ciation fails  tc  adept  such  alteration  or  sup- 
plement within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  by  order  to  alter  or 
s'.ipplement  the  rules  of  such  a'ssociatlon  in 
the  manner  theretofore  requested,  or  with 
such  mcdifications  of  such  alteration  or  sup- 
plement as  it  deems  necessary  if.  after  ap- 
propriate notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
int.  it  appears  to  the  Commission  that  such 
alteration  or  supplement  is  necessary  to  ap- 
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proprlat*  In  the  public  InS  rest  or  to  effec- 
tuat©  til©  purposes  of  ttla  section,  with 
rt-^pect  to — 

"(A)  th»  basU  tar,  and  p  oredure  In  con> 
r.ec'.ion  with,  the  denial  ol  membership  or 
the  t>airlng  from  being  ta  soclAted  with  a 
member  or  the  disciplining  of  mpnibers  or 
pctsons  associated  with  n  embers,  or  the 
niiuiiticatlona  required  for  i  lembers  or  nat- 
ural persons  associated  with  mcml^ers  <.r  -^.ny 
cluss  thereof: 

■  (B)  the  method  for  aloption  of  any 
change  in  or  addition  to  tie  rules  of  the 
:vsscciatlon;  1 

"(C(  the  method  of  clioaJna  ofl'irors  aiul 
Uirectors.  I 

■  il)  The  Commission  l'  anliorizecl.  If  such 
action  appears  to  It  to  be  n  cessarv  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  public  intei  ;st  or  \o  ciirry 
oiu  the  purposes  of  this  scciio  i — 

"(i)  after  appropriate  not  ?e  m\iX  oppor- 
tunity for  bearing,  by  order  t  su.^pend  for  a 
period  not  ezcee<llng  twelre  n  :>uthB  or  to  re- 
voke the  registration  of  a  ref  istered  futures 
association,  if  the  Commlss  on  finds  that 
such  association  has  violated  any  provisions 
(if  this  title  or  any  rule  or  rei  ulation  there- 
under, or  has  failed  to  enfo  re  con:pllance 
with  Its  own  riiles,  or  has  e  igaged  In  any 
other  activity  tending  to  defet  t  t>ie  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

•"(2)  after  appropriate  noiile  aiid  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order  i  [■>  .suspend  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  to 
e.xpe!  from  a  registered  futii)  !"s  ii.saociation 


any  member   thereof,  or  to 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  nv 
any    person    from    being   a.MO 
member    thereof,    if    the    Con  missii.n 
-hat  sxich  member  or  per.son-  - 

"(A)  has  violated  any  pro 
title  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
has  effected  any  transaction 
person  v.ho.  he  had  reason  t 
violaUng  with  respect  to  .sue 
nny  provision  of  this  ti'le  o 
regulation  thereimder;  or 

•■(B)   has  willfully  violated  \\v-  provision 

Act,     n.s 
or  order 


of      the      Commodity      Exchaipe 
nmended,  cr  tiny  rule,  regula 


nrpend  for  a 
nth ,  or  to  bar 
latrd  v.ith  i> 
finds 

.lion    of    tills 

here'.nider,  or 

or  any  other 

oclleve,  v.'as 

tran.sactlon 

I    aiir   riile   or 


lo- 


thereunder,  or  has  effected  ai  y  transaction 
for  any  otlier  person  who,  he  lad  reason  to 
believe,  was  willfully  violating  with  respect 
to  such  transaction  any  proislnn  of  sttcli 
Act  or  rule.  regt:latlon,  or  orier, 

■■(3)  after  appropriate  noti  c  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearhig.  by  order  t(  remove  from 
oft.cc  any  officer  or  director  <  f  a  registered 
lut'.ie.s  association  who.  tlx  Commission 
ar.ds,  has  willfully  failed  to  en  brce  the  rules 
of  the  assocl'\tlon,  or  has  '.vilift  !1\  abu.~od  his 
a'.ithority. 

"(m)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  it.^ 
.uui'.ir.l  reports  to  Congress  inf  irn-.iition  con- 
ocrniiig  any  futures  associati  as  regl.stered 
puroUHUt  to  this  section  and  tl;  ;  efTectivenes-s 
of  sii'.h  a.ssocl&tions  in  regula  iiig  the  prac- 
tices of  the  meml>ers." 
1IT1.E    IV— MISCELLANEOUS    PROM.SIONS 

Skc.  401.  Section  9  of  the  C  imuiociity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.5C.  13>,  Is 
.••menaed  by  adding  the  folloming  new  siib- 
hecilons:  J 

"(dl  It  shall  be  a  felony  plmi.shable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  flvaArear.-..  or  both. 
ioKe(her  with  th«  costs  of  aroeecutlon,  for 
any  Commissioner  of  the  Coimmission  or  any 
employee  or  agent  thereof,  to  participate, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  in  anj  transaction  in 
commodity  futures  or  any  tnvn.sactlon  oi 
the  character  of  or  whlcl  is  commonly 
k::o.va  to  the  trade  as  an  "op  ion',  privilege', 
inilemnlty',  'bid',  'oHer',  'put 
>-;".uiranty',  'decline  guaranty", 
pt-rsou  to  participate,  dlre<i 
111  Uiiy  investment  Uunsacticki  in  an  actual 
roiiiiiiodily;  Provided.  Tiial  s  icii  prohibitHJii 
.igiiiu.si  Htiy  invebiuitiit  'i.ra 
tu-tuKi  commodiiy  siiall  iu. 
lU'llon  ill  *iiich  hucii  per.sol 
c.iUu:iil  (.omm'-diiv  or  ] 


call',  'advance 

or  lor  any  such 

)r  indireciiv. 


s;K'ti')n  in  uii 
ply  Lo  a  iran.>- 
ijuys  till  agri- 
"k  for  u.-je  in 


his  o  vn  faniilr.g  or  ranching  operations  or 
sells  an  agricultural  commodity  which  h»  has 
produced  in  connection  with  his  own  farm- 
ing or  ranching  operatloiu  nor  to  any  trans- 
action In  which  he  sells  livestock  which  h* 
has  o'ATied  at  least  three  months.  With  re- 
spect to  such  excepted  transactions,  the 
Commission  shall  require  any  Commissioner 
of  the  C'ommls.>^lon  or  any  employee  or  agent 
tliereof  who  participates  In  any  such  trans- 
action to  notify  the  Commission  thereof  in 
accordance  with  sucli  regulations  es  the 
Commls;-;iou  ;^liail  prescribe  and  the  Com- 
iiiU.~irin  shall  make  .-uch  inf(jrn)atlon  a'-.-ill- 
able  to  the  public. 

"le)  It  shall  Ih^  u  lelonv  puni-hable  by  a 
nne  of  not  mere  than  $10,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
together  w;th  the  casts  of  prosecution — (1) 
for  any  CommU-sloner  of  the  Commission  or 
any  employee  or  agent  thereof  who.  by  virlue 
of  hi?)  employment  or  posirlon.  acquires  in- 
formarlon  which  may  affect  or  tend  to  affect 
the  price  of  any  commodity  futures  or  com- 
modity ;,nd  which  Information  has  not  been 
made  piiblx  to  impart  such  information  with 
intent  to  a;.-.ist  ano'hor  person,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  participate  in  any  transaction 
In  commodity  fuiureB.  any  transaction  In 
an  at  tual  com.Tiodity.  f)r  In  any  transaction 
ot  the  cha'-acter  of  or  which  is  commonly 
known  to  the  trade  a.s  an  'option',  'privilege', 
•indeiinitv'.  'bid',  'olfer'  'put',  'call',  'advance 
■iiiaranty',  or  "decline  guaranty';  and  (3)  for 
any  person  to  acquire  such  information  from 
any  CommLs.^ioner  of  the  Commi-ssion  or  any 
employee  or  ;igent  thereof  and  to  use  stich 
Information  In  any  transaction  in  commodity 
futures,  any  transaction  In  an  actual  com- 
modity, or  in  any  transaction  of  the 
character  oi  or  which  is  commonly  known 
to  the  trade  as  an  'option',  "privilege',  In- 
demnity', 'bid',  'offer',  'put',  'call',  'advance 
xuaraiity'.  or  'decline  guaranty'." 

Sec.  402.  Section  4c  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
fhaii(4C  Alt.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  6c i.  is 
»  mended — 

lai  by  ;;..=ertini:  "la)  "  after  "Sec  4c.". 
(bt  By    s'-'.klner  paragraph   (B)   In  Its  en- 
Mretv    and     ln<erti;ig    in    l;eu    thereof    the 
following; 

"(B)  ifsivh  transaction  Invokes  any  com- 
nitidlty  .specifically  set  forth  in  section  2(a) 
f-f  this  Act,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Commodi'y  Putttres  Trading  Commission  Act 
<>f  1974,  and  If  such  tran.saction  Is  of  the 
character  of.  cr  Is  commonly  known  to  the 
trade  as.  an  'option',  'privilege',  •indemnity'. 
'5!ci'.  offer',  'put',  'call',  'ad". mice  guaranty", 
or  diTUne  ^uarantv",  or". 

(<•)  By  atlding  at  the  end  lUerenf  the  Tol- 
lowiiig  ne  A  subsection; 

'  (bi  No  per.son  shall  oiler  to  enter  into, 
t-mer  mlo.  or  conhim  the  execution  of,  any 
iraiisi'cUon  s.LbJect  to  the  provLsions  of  siib- 
.'>ectlon  la)  of  tills  section  involving  any 
commodity  reguiated  under  this  Act,  but  not 
specifically  bei  forth  in  section  2(a)  of  this 
Act.  prior  to  the  enactment  of  ilie  Commod- 
ity Futuroa  TradUig  Commission  Act  of 
1974,  whicii  is  of  the  character  of,  or  is  com- 
monly known  to  the  trade  a<.  an  'option', 
•privilege",  aidemnily".  'bid',  'offer',  'put', 
'call',  'ad\a'K-e  guaranty",  or  decline  g'.iiU"au- 
ty',  contrary  to  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
of  the  Commission  prohibiting  any  such 
transaction  (>r  allowing  any  such  transac- 
tion under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Coniini.-<.sion  siiall  prescribe  'A'ithln  one  year 
alter  the  etfecuve  date  of  the  Commodity 
Futures  Triailng  Commission  Act  of  1974 
tiiile-s  liie  Cuminission  determines  and  noti- 
faes  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  tlie  House  Couuniltee  on 
Agriculture  that  it  is  unable  to  prescribe 
s'.'.ch  terms  and  'X>i:dltion8  within  such  period 
ot  tiiiip;  Pio!  ided.  Tiiat  any  such  order,  rule, 
or  ret'ulnti'.n  ;uay  be  made  only  after  notice 
<iiid  opporiuiia\  for  lieariug:  And  i)roiided 
jurtli^r.  That  the  ComnU^ion  may  wt 
different  i»t!iis  and  tundltiuus  lor  dinerent 
ni.irkf  I-.." 


(t!)  By  strililng  the  la-^t  sentence  of  sub- 
sectloa  (a)  as  designated  by  this  section. 

Sbc.  403.  Section  4a(l)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.3.C.  6a),  is 
amended  by  inserting,  following  the  word 
"straddles"  In  the  last  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph the  v.'ords  "or  'arbltage' "  and  by  ad- 
ing  the  following  new  sentences  at  the  end 
of  such  paragraph:  "The  word  'arbitrage'  In 
domestic  markets  shall  Ije  defined  to  mean 
the  same  as  a  'spread'  or  "straddle".  Tlie 
Commission  Is  authorl2ed  to  dehuc  the  term 
•international  arbitrage". " 

Sec.  404.  Section  4ai3)  of  the  Commodltv 
K.\c;ni:ige  A'.:.  i>s  amended  (7  U.S.C.  6a),  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
(if  the  first  sentence  and  adding  "as  such 
terms  shall  be  defined  by  the  Commission 
within  ninety  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion  Act  of  1974  by  order  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.'";  and  by  deleting,  effec- 
tive immediately  on  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  remainder  of  paragraph  (3):  Provided. 
Tliat  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Imme- 
ciiately  upon  the  enactment  of  the  Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of  1974. 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  promulgate 
iegnlalions  deSning  tx>na  fide  hedging  trans- 
actions and  positions:  And  provided  further. 
T'lat  until  the  Secretary  issues  such  regu- 
lations deanhig  bona  flde  hedging  transac- 
tions and  positions  and  such  regulations  arc 
in  full  force  and  effect,  such  terms  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  defined  as  set  forth  in  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  prior  to  its  amend- 
ment by  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commi.ssion  Act  of  1974. 

Sec.  405.  Section  4b  of  the  Commodity 
E.-cchange  Act,  ns  amended  (7  U.S.C.  6b),  Ls 
amended — 

(a)  By  deleting  the  word  "cotton""  where 
it  appears  in  the  last  full  paragraph  of  such 
section,  and  inserthig  in  lieu  thereof  tho 
word.s  "a  commodity". 

(b)  By  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  section  and  adding  the  following:  '•; 
And  provided  further.  That  such  transa.'- 
tion.';  shall  he  made  In  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commission 
may  promtilgate  regarding  the  manner  of 
the  execiitlon  of  such  transactions." 

Sec.  406.  Section  6a(C)  of  the  Commodity 
Exch.<nge  Act,  as  amended  (7  t73.C.  7a ».  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  sjdd  subsection  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  Adopted  by  the 
Commtsslon;^^. 

Sfc.  407.  Sc-ciicii  5a(8l  of  the  Commodity 
E'tchange  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  7ri,  is 
amended— 

(a)  By  deleting  the  words  "not  been  dis- 
appro\ed  by  the  Secretarj-  cf  AgrJcultttre 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  of  section  a**  ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  '•been 
approved  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (12)  of  section  5a". 

(b)  By  deleting  the  word  "so",  and  Insert- 
in?  tlie  words  •by  the  Commission"'  imme- 
diately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  oi 
such  subsection. 

Sec.  408.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Cotmnodiiy 
E.ichange  Aci,  as  amended  (7  USC  9),  i.s 
amended — 

tai  By  striking  in  ilie  second  sentenc  'a 
referee"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereo'  an 
AUinlnistrative  Law  JudHC'. 

(b)  By  striking  the  word  'referee'  ea<li 
o'.lier  place  it  appears  and  iiu>ertlng  m  !:eu 
ihereot  "Administrative  Law  J'ldge  ". 

Si.c.  409.  Section  9(c)  of  the  Connuodity 
E:;chant;c  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  13),  is 
amended  by  uibeiting  ailur  ".sei  tion  41"  the 
following;  "section  41i.  section  4m.  .'ection 
4o,  . 

Si-.i  .  410.  Section  5i08(C)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
Hii-er  i>iiragrApli  (11)  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

'  (12)  Tlie  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Coimiiiislon,  subject  to  the  standards  and 
l>r'>ce(,lures  jiresci  itied   by   this  chapter,  may 
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place  an  additional  twenty  positions  in  GS- 
16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  its  functions." 

Sec.  411.  All  operations  of  the  Commodity 
E:;change  Commission  and  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  Including  all  pending  adminis- 
trative proceedings,  si-'all  be  transferred  to 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  con- 
tinue to  completion.  All  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  heretofore  issued  by  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Commission  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  tl:e  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  to  the  extent  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provlsicns  of  tlib  Act 
shall  continue  In  fuM  force  and  effect  unless 
and  until  termiiiated.  modified,  or  suspended 
by  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Coin- 
mis.sion. 

Sec.  412.  Pending  proceedings  under  exist- 
ing law  shall  not  be  abated  by  reason  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act  but  shall  be  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  in  ef- 
fect prior  to  the  elective  date  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  413.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  tiie  Act  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
Sec.  414.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section  at  the  end  thereof; 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Commission  may  conduct 
regular  Investigations  of  the  markets  for 
goods,  articles,  services,  rights,  and  Interests 
which  are  the  subject  of  futures  contracts, 
and  furnish  reports  of  the  findings  of  these 
Investigations  to  the  ptiblic  on  a  regular 
basis.  These  market  reports  siiall .  where  ap- 
propriate, include  information  on  the  sup- 
ply, demand,  prices,  and  other  conditions  in 
the  United  States  ar.d  other  covmtries  with 
respect  to  such  goods,  articles,  services, 
rights.  Interests,  and  Information  respecting 
the  futures  markets. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  any  other 
Department  or  Federal  agency  which  makes 
market  Investigations  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  of  information-gathering  activi- 
ties. 

"(c)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
any  other  Department  or  Federal  agency 
which  has  market  information  sought  by  the 
Commission  shall  furnish  it  to  the  Commis- 
sion upon  the  request  of  any  authorized  em- 
ployee of  the  Commission.  Tlie  Commission 
shall  abide  by  any  rules  of  confidentiality 
applying  to  such  Information. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  not  disclose 
In  such  reports  data  and  information  which 
would  separately  disclose  the  business  trans- 
actions of  any  person  and  trade  secrets  or 
names  of  customers  except  as  provided  In 
section  8  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  415.  Section  4g  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(1)"  after  the  section  designation 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(2)  Every  clearinghouse  and  contract 
market  shall  maintain  daily  trading  records. 
The  dally  trading  records  shall  include  such 
Information  as  the  CommLssion  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule. 

"(3)  Brokers  and  futures  commission  mer- 
chants shall  maintain  dally  trading  records 
for  each  customer  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  to  be  identifiable  with  the  trades  referred 
to  in  subsection  (2). 

"(4)  DaUy  trading  records  shall  be  maUi- 
tained  In  a  form  suitable  to  the  Commission 
for  such  period  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Commission.  Reports  shall  be  made  from  the 
records  maintained  at  such  times  and  at 
such  places  and  in  such  form  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  by  rule,  order,  or  reg- 
ulation In  order  to  protect  the  public  Inter- 


est and   the   interest  of  persons  trading  in 
commodity  futures. 

'•(5)  Before  the  beginning  of  trading  each 
day,  tlie  exchange  shall,  insofar  as  Is  prac- 
ticable and  uiider  terms  and  conditions  spec- 
ified by  the  Commission,  make  public  the 
volume  of  trading  on  each  type  of  contract 
for  the  previous  day  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  tlie  Commission  deems  necessary  In 
the  public  interest  and  prescribes  by  rule, 
order,  or  regulation. 

"(6)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  Commis- 
sion from  making  separate  determinations 
for  different  Clearinghouses,  contract  mar- 
kets, and  exchanges  when  such  determina- 
t:ons  are  v.-an anted  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission.' 

Src.  416.  T'le  Commodity  E.v;cha:;ge  Act.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end 
thereof  the  following  new  .section; 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Tlie  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain,  as  part  of  its  ongoing  op- 
erations, research  and  information  programs 
to  (1)  determine  the  feasibility  of  trading  by 
computer,  and  the  expanded  use  of  modern 
information  system  technology,  electronic 
data  processing,  and  modern  communica- 
tion systems  by  commociity  exchanges, 
boards  of  trade,  and  by  the  Commission  it- 
self for  purposes  of  improving,  strengthen- 
ing, facilitating,  or  regulating  futures  trad- 
ing operations;  (2)  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  educatlona:  and  other  infcnnational 
materials  regarding  futures  trading  for  dis- 
semination and  use  among  producers,  market 
users,  and  the  general  public;  and  (3)  carry 
out  the  general  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  its 
annual  reports  to  Congress  plans  and  find- 
ings with  re-spect  to  Implementing  this  sec- 
tion." 

Sec.  417.  The  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  June  30,  1976,  a  report  re- 
specting the  need  for  legislation  Insuring 
owners  of  commodity  futures  accounts  and 
persons  handling  or  clearing  trades  In  such 
accounts  against  loss  by  reason  of  the  insol- 
vency or  financial  faUure  of  a  futures  com- 
mission merchant  carrying  such  accounts. 
The  report  shall  contain  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  concerning  the  form 
and  nature  of  any  such  legislation. 

Sec.  418.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
specifically  in  this  Act,  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  the  180th  day  after  enact- 
ment. The  Commission  referred  to  in  section 
101  is  hereby  established  effective  immedi- 
ately on  enactment  of  this  Act.  Section  102 
and  410  shall  be  effective  immediately  on 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Activities  necessary  to 
implement  the  changes  effected  by  this  Act 
may  be  carried  out  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  before  as  well  as  after  the  180th 
day  thereafter.  Activities  to  be  carried  out 
after  the  date  of  enactment  and  before  the 
180th  day  thereafter  may  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to  the  following:  designation  of 
boards  of  trade  as  contract  markets,  registra- 
tion of  futures  commission  merchants,  floor 
brokers,  and  other  persons  required  to  be 
registered  under  the  Act,  approval  or  modifi- 
cation of  bylaws,  rules,  regulations,  and  reso- 
lutions of  contract  markets,  and  issuance  of 
regulations  effective  on  or  after  the  180th 
day  after  enactment;  appointment  and  com- 
pensation of  the  members  of  the  Commission; 
hiring  and  compensation  of  st-aff;  and  con- 
ducting of  investigations  and  hearings.  Noth- 
ing In  this  Act  shall  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultvire  or  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Commission  under  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  prior  to 
the  180th  day  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 
lb)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended,  may  be  used  to  implement  this  Act 
immediately  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


And  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  same. 

W.  R.  POAGE. 

Frank  A.  Sttjeelefield, 
Thomas  S.  Foley, 
EOB  Bergland, 
William  C.  Wampler, 
Robert  Price, 
Charles  Thone, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Herman  E.  Talmadce, 

GroRGE  McGOVEi'N. 
HnSERT  H.  Hdmphrey, 
"■icic  Clark, 
Carl  T.  Curtis, 
R'iBERT  Dole. 
Henry  Bellmon. 
Mancgers  on  tlie  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explaj'atory  Statement  or  the  Com- 
siiTTEE  or  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
anC   the   Senate   at   the   conference   on    the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   ;H.R. 
13113)    to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  to  strengthen  the  regulation  of  futures 
trading,  to  bring  all  agricultural  and  other 
commodities  traded  on  exchanges  under  rer- 
ulstion,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in   explanation   of  the  effect  of 
the    action    agreed    upon    by    the    managers 
and  rfcommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report.  The  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to   in  conference  are 
noted   in   the  following   outline,   except   for 
conforming,       clarifying,       and       technical 
changes: 

(1)  N.ircr.E  or  commission 
The  Hou>e  bill  creates  a  five-man  regulp- 
tory  Commission  with  certain  ties  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Commission 
would  consist  of  four  public  members  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  designee. 
The  fcur  public  members  of  the  Commission 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  from 
the  general  public  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Any  of  the  five  members  of  the'co.m- 
missicn  could  be  separately  nominated  by  the 
President  as  Chairman  of  the  Commissirn. 
although  such  nomination  would  be  subject 
to  separate  Senate  approval.  The  four  public 
members  would  serve  on  a  part-time  basis. 
They  would  be  compensated  at  Executive 
Level  IV  op  a  per  diem  basis  for  the  time 
they  spend  in  the  performance  of  their  of- 
ficial activities.  The  Commission  would  be 
allowed  to  utilize  the  facilities  and  services 
of  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture,  at  cost. 
Including  adequate  office  space  if  available. 
The  Commission  would  be  required  to  meet 
as  often  as  nece.sEary.  but  not  less  than  one 
regular  meeting  per  month.  Additional  meet- 
ings could  be  called  by  the  Chairman  or 
any  two  members  of  the  Commission.  "Ihe 
Commission  would  have  a  General  Coun.^tl, 
an  Executive  Director,  and  a  Secretary. 

The  Senate  amendment  creates  a  five-ma.i 
independent  reguiaton"  Commission  consist- 
ing of  a  Ch.->.irmpn  and  four  other  Ccnnu:  - 
sicners.  In  nominating  persons  for  appoint- 
ment, the  President  is  to  seek  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  balanced  Commission  that 
wc:  include — but  not  he  limited  to — persons 
of  demonstrated  knowledge  in  fvitures  trad- 
ing- or  its  regulation  und  persons  of  demon- 
strated knowledge  in  the  production,  mer- 
cliandisiiig,  processing,  or  distribution  of  the 
goods,  articles,  services,  rights,  and  interests 
covered  by  fne  Act.  The  Chairman  would  be 
the  chief  administrative  officer  and  compen- 
sated at  Exe<:utive  Level  III.  The  other  Com- 
missioners would  be  compensated  at  Le\el 
IV.  The  Commission  would  have  a  General 
Counsel  and  an  Executive  Director,  but  no 
Secretary.  Both  the  General  Counsel  and  the 
Executive  Director  would  be  subject  to  Sen- 
ate air.rmation.  They  would  be  compensated 
at  Executive  Level  V. 

"Hie  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate pro\isioii  witli  an  amendment.  Under  tho 
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Confcren'^e  su»>stlt«te.  the  $cciT;ary  of  Ag- 
riculture Vi-iU  appoint  a  11a  son  oSlcer,  who 
shp.U  be  on  employee  of  tli«  D<>ptvrtment  of 
A(?riculture,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
lUusou  between  the  Commlsi  ion  and  the  De- 
pm-tmcnr.  The  OommLsslon  !  hall  furnish  the 
itiiUon  officer  with  appropr  ate  office  space 
md  clerical  help,  and  he  shp  11  have  the  right 
;  '  attend  and  observe  all  d  »libemi  ions  and 
proceedings  of  the  Conxml&sl  )n.  Likewise,  the 
C'.mmisslon  shall  est-ablish  \  scparale  office 
wi.liln  the  Department  of  ;"  a;rkuUiire  to  be 
.siailed  with  emploj-ees  of  he  Coniinis.'iion 
for  the  purpose  of  maintal  ling  liaison  be- 
tween the  Department  and  1  lie  Commission. 
The  Secretary  shall  take  sui  h  sreps  as  ninv 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
obtain  Information  and  xitili  'e  such  .services 
and  facilities  of  the  Departi  icnu  na  may  be 
necessary  In  order  to  main  L.iiu  ilUciivoly 
.--ui'h  Ilal^n. 

Under  the  Con/croit  r  .subs  itute.  the  Com- 
mis-slon  would  appoint  the  <  enpr-.il  Counsel 
and  the  Executive  Director.  <  inly  the  Execu- 
tive Director  would  be  siibjec  to  .Senate  con- 
finr.atlon.  Both  would  ferve  M  the  pleaJUiL- 
of  the  Commission. 

The  Confereneo  substitut  >  include.^  the 
House  provision  that  vacancy  In  the  Commis- 
sion would  not  impair  the  ;  Ight  of  the  re- 
maining Commissioners  t<  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Commission.  1  iiiis.  during  the 
period  of  transition  betwcon  the  date  of 
enactment  and  the  effective  Hate  of  the  bill. 
It  will  be  possible  for  the  Commission  to 
function  when  three  of  the  Commissioners 
have  been  appointed  and  hi  ve  qualiSed. 

The  Conterencc  substitut ;  also  provides 
that  whenever  the  Commlss  uii  ."iubmlts  any 
burlget  estimate  or  request  o  the  Pre.sldenl 
or  the  Office  of  Mnntigameni  and  Budget,  li 
.-hall  concurrently  transmit  conies  of  that 
estimate  or  request  to  the  H  >ose  and  Senate 
.Agriculture  Coniminees  and  the  House  and 
Sei<at«  Appropriations  Comn  lttee«  Likewise, 
whenever  the  Commission  -iV  jnilis  any  legis- 
lative refX)romendatlon.  or  te  ilinony.  or  com- 
mei.ts  on  legislation  to  the  'resident  or  the 
Omce  of  Management  and  Jucjeet.  It  shall 
rotici'rreiitly  transmit  cople  thereof  to  the 
H.'iise  and  bcnate  AgricuUnr  •  Comnil;  tees. 

(2.    P.EP.\R.^TIONS  mC  :EDI  RF. 

Ciider  the  Senate  amend  neni.  a  person 
v.uiild  liiwe  tluoe  year.s  i  isteacl  ol  nine 
monihi,  83  provided  in  th«  House  bill,  to 
maV.e  a  cjmplalnt  to  the  Coi  milsbion. 

Judicial  review  of  the  Cot  tmissiou'.s  iinU- 
ings  and  order  would  under  t  le  House  bill  be 
de  novo,  e-i^cept  that  the  hnd  iigs  of  fact  aud 
orders  of   the  Commis.->iou  i  ouid  be  prima 

therein  stated. 
t,  the  findlngri 
purposes  of  de- 
ed bv  subslan- 
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iod  ol  i  line  lor 


the  period  of 


lacie  evidence  of  the  facts 
Under  the  Senate  ameudmei 
would  be  reviewable  only  for 
tcrnuulng  If  they  are  siippor 
tial  evidence. 

Uiidertlje  Ho\f*e  h\\\.  the  pi 
■I  person  to  comply  with  or  al>peal  a  repara 
tioiis  order  entered  against  h  ni  is  live  days 
Under  tlie  Senate  amendmei 
liu:o  i£  extended  to  todays. 

Under  tiie  Conference  sub.s|:; utp.  .i  person 
v.o.ild  have  two  years  to  ma  ce  a  (.omplaiut 
to  th^f  Commission.  In  lieu  ol  the  Home  and 
Senate  provisions,  judicial  rev  ew  of  ilie  Com- 
mission's findings  and  order  '  ould  on  appeal 
be  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  i  ursuant  to  the 
procedure  provided  in  sectl  n  6(b)  of  tbe 
Conunodity  Exchange  Act.]  Under  section 
6(b)  of  the  Act.  the  hnd 
inLssion.  as  to  the  facts,  wo' 
by  the  weight  of  the  evident 
The  Con/eretice  substitute 
ute  provitilon  that  the  perl 
person  to  comply  w  ith  or 
lions  oriier  entered  agains 
(a)    ANirrRV'si- 

Vti.-tov  the  Hmi'c  hi!!,  ;li 
i-suii'.g  any  order,  rule,  o. 
requiring  or  approving  ar 
r.'gulalion  of  a  contract 
into  consideration  the  pu' 
protected  by  the  anfitrus 


ks  of  the  Com- 

pd,  if  supported 

be  conclusive. 

etain.T  the  Sev- 

of  time  for  a 

Ippeal   a  repurn- 

fhim   '.-.   !0  davs. 


I  Conuni,ii(in      '  ; 

[rcgulaiiou  or  In 
bylaw,  rule,  or 

srket— Is  to  take 
Jlc  Jnteve::t  to  be 
11  aw.-. 


Tlie  Senate  amendment  retains  this  provi- 
sion, and.  In  addition,  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  endeavor  to  take  the  least  anticom- 
petitive means  of  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  SrtJ- 
atr  amendment  with  only  a  technical  change. 
However,  the  requirement  that  the  Commis- 
sion endeavor  to  take  the  least  anticompeti- 
tive means  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  tlie 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  Is  not  Intended  to 
constitute  any  procedural  roadblock  to  the 
Commission  in  regulatmg  the  futures  trndinR 
industry,  and  separate  proceedings  to  con- 
sider nniitru?-.  and  anticompetitive  matter^ 
are  not  req-.ired  by  the  Commission  In  L- 
sulnc  any  ovdpr.  adopting  any  Commlsslrn 
rule  or  regulation,  or  in  requiring  or  appro-.  - 
ing  any  bylav,  rule,  or  ret;u!..tion  cT  a  oc.i>- 
tract  market. 

■  •1  1    Jl"RlSliI'  HON  or  TlIF  <  O 'IMISMoN 

'flic  Hoi  r  bill  provides  lor  exclusive  JiuLs- 
dlction  of  the  Commission  over  all  futures 
transactions.  However,  it  is  provided  that 
such  e.xclusiie  Jurisdiction  woiUd  not  super- 
sede or  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secur.- 
ues  and  Exchange  Commission  or  other  reg- 
ulatory authorities. 

The  Senate  amendmeMt  retains  the  pro- 
vision of  the  //OH  e  bill  but  adds  three  clar- 
ifyint:  tt!ntndment.s.  The  clarifying  amend- 
jiienis  maV.f  clear  that  lai  the  Commission  .■< 
Jurisdiction  over  fuii'res  contract  markets 
cr  other  exchanges  is  exclusive  and  Includes 
the  regulation  of  commodity  accounts,  com- 
modity trading  agreements,  and  commoditv 
opHnns:  (b)  the  Commission's  jurisdiction. 
whcr»'  applicable,  supersedes  State  as  well  ? 
toderal  ageiuies;  and  (c)  Federal  and  .Sti".' 
courts  retain  their  respective  Jurisdiction.^. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
■.  idt.s  that  int(;bar.k  trading  of  foreign  cur- 
rtuLies  and  specified  financial  Instrument.';  i.- 
not  subject  to  Commis;  Ion  regulation. 

Also,  the  Senate  amendment  provides  tha' 
the  Commls.'^ious  authority  In  section  217  of 
the  bill  to  regulate  transactions  for  the  de- 
livi-rv  of  silver  bullion,  gold  bullion,  or  bulk 
sSKer  coins  or  bulk  gold  coins  pursuant  to 
-.taiuiarUliiccl  ;.iargin  or  leverage  contracts  is 
er.cluslve. 

The  Conjerence  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ute  smer.dment.  Including  the  provision  In 
.'■■ectit/n  402(di  of  Uie  bill  vvhich  strikes  thr 
last  .'.eiuence  of  section  4c  of  liie  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act.  The  language  being  strucl; 
provide.-?  that  '  Kothlrg  in  this  section  (sec- 
tion 4c|  or  section  4b  shall  be  construed  to 
impair  any  State  lav.-  applicable  to  any  trans- 
actions enumerated  or  de-crloed  in  such  sec- 
tions." 

Under  the  exclusive  grant  of  Jurisdiction 
to  the  Commission,  the  authority  In  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  (and  the  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Commission)  would  preempt 
the  field  Insofar  as  futures  regulation  is 
concerned.  Therefore,  If  any  substantive 
State  law  regulating  futures  trading  was 
contrary  to  or  Inconsistent  with  Federal  law. 
the  Federal  law  would  govern.  In  vl^w  of  the 
broad  grant  of  authority  to  the  CoinmUslon 
to  regulate  the  futures  trading  Industry, 
the  Conferees  do  not  contemplate  that  there 
will  be  a  need  for  any  supplementary  regu- 
lation by  the  States. 

(51  HI'NrSS  REOUIREMS.NTS  FOR  FLOOR  BROK- 
ERS, FtrrUTRKS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  AND 
PUISONS    A&SOCUTED    WITH    THEVI 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  in  section 
206  that  the  Commission  may  exempt  floor 
brokers,  futures  commission  merchants,  and 
persons  associated  wUh  them,  from  any  wtU- 
;t-n  proficiency  examinations,  if  they  have 
previously  deraonstrated  the  required  pro- 
f.cieucy  and  skill  necci.'-ary  to  protect  the 
interest-,  cf  cu.-;tomers. 

Tlie  Se:!:i!f  omeuanient  .strikes  a  similar 
]>rovisJon  in  section  204  of  the  House  bill 
which  would  be  applicable  only  with  rcspec" 
to  persons  asscclat"d  with  futures  coru- 
mi?  ton  nie.-Lhnnt.s. 


T.\c  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Scit- 
ate  provision. 

<0)   tON-TT.VCr  M.^RKET  DCSICVATION    (E^o^•o^^' 
J  l'STIFICATION  ) 

The  HouiC  bill  requires  a  board  of  trudf-. 
before  designation  as  a  contract  market,  t  i 
demonstrate  (a)  that  the  prices  Involved  In 
transactions  for  future  delivery  In  the  com- 
modity for  which  such  designation  Is  sough). 
ai-e.  or  reasonably  can  be  expected  to  be,  gen- 
erally quoted  and  dls:^e;iiiuated  as  a  bails  fcr 
determining  prices  to  producers,  merchants, 
or  consumers  of  such  commodity  or  the  proJ  - 
lu  is  or  byproducts  thereof  or  (b)  that  such 
iraiisacllons  aje,  or  rca.sonably  can  be  ex- 
pected lo  be,  utilized  by  producers,  mer- 
chants, or  consumers  engaged  In  handling 
such  coiiiinodlty  or  the  products  or  byprod- 
ucts thereof  In  interstate  commerce  as  a 
meai'.-i  of  hedging;  themselves  against  po  sible 
lo.-s  through  i'.uctaatlons  lu  price. 

The  Senate  auiendment  strikes  the  Wot.sc 
i-iovision  aud  substitutes  therefor  the  rc- 
miirement  that  the  board  of  trade  demon- 
strate that  transactions  for  futiure  delivery 
iu  tlie  commodity  for  which  designation  as 
a  contract  market  Is  sought  will  not  be  con- 
irarv  to  the  public  Interest. 

The  Confdrnee  substltUvC  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision.  The  Conferees  note  that  ih*" 
broader  language  of  the  Senate  provision 
'..or.ld  Include  the  concept  of  the  "economic 
purpose'  lest  provided  In  Uie  Hou.^e  bill  sul<- 
}ei  t  lo  the  final  test  of  the  -'publii-  iatcresi". 

(7)    DEUVrRV   POINTS 

J  ill-  Senate  amendment  vi-ould  give  con- 
triu-t  markets  75  days,  instead  of  60  days  as 
specified  In  the  Houne  bill,  to  make  change.s 
in  delivery  points  as  deemed  necessflry  by  the 
Commission. 

In  addition,  the  Srnufr  amendment  elimi- 
nates any  requirement  that  warehouse  re- 
ceipts Issued  under  the  United  States  W.->re- 
house  Act  be  accepted  In  satisfaction  of  fu- 
tures contracts  where  such  a  requirement  is 
totally  Inappropriate. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  ilie  .<?.•:(- 
ute  provision. 

.3'    vii.rNTA-^Y   .•■.';r.iTr..vrir.N  of  ci:src.Mi:.-..s' 
CLAIMS 

Under  the  House  bill,  a  coiitruct  market's 
voluntary  arbitration  procedure  is  limited 
to  clHlms  not  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

Till-  Semite  amendment  increa.^es  tliis 
iiinouiit  to  $15,000. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  liie 
'!rnute  provision. 

.»■      COMMISSION    APi-KOVML    OF    EXCHAN(;E     BY- 
LAWS, KCTLES,  REGULATIONS,  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  retain*  the  pro- 
visicn  of  the  House  bill  that  a  contract  mar- 
ket submit  for  Commission  approval  by- 
laws, rules,  regulations,  and  resolutions 
which  relate  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
futures  contracts  or  other  trading  require- 
ments. 

Tiie  Senate  amendment  provides  titat  the 
Commission  i."!  to  approve  or  disapprove  stich 
bviav.s.  rules,  regulations,  and  resolutions 
wltliln  30  days  unless  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  a  longer  period  of  time  Ls  nece,-- 
sary  for  such  determination  nnd  so  notifies 
the  contract  market.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
amendment  (a)  authorizes  contract  markets 
to  adopt  rules  In  an  emergency  without 
prior  approval  by  tbe  Commissi c»i.  and  (bi 
permits  the  Commission  to  exempt  contract 
market  operational  and  administrative  mles 
from  the  reqiUrement  tbat  they  be  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  CommlssloD  for  appro  v-al. 

The  Conference  substitute  retains  tli? 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  pro- 
\iding  that  the  Commission  shall  specify 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  a 
contract  market  may.  In  an  emergency, 
adopt  a  temporary  rule  dealing  vrith  trading 
requirements  without  prior  Commission 
approval. 

U.ic'.er  sec'ion  213  of  the  bill,  tlw  Commis- 
sion retains  lt«  authority  and  flexibility  to 
aUer  or  supi»lemcnt  previotL'<ly -approved  ex- 
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chfuige  bylaws,  rules,  regulations,  and  reso- 
lutions. 

(10'     RESTKAINrNC    ORDERS,    INjrN"CTTON!»,    AND 

WRITS  or  MAt^Aarns 

The  House  bill  provides  that  whenever  it 
-iia'l  appear  to  the  Commission  tiiat  any  con- 
tract market  or  other  person  has  engaged,  l^ 
ei-.taging,  or  is  about  to  engage  In  any  act 
or  practice  constituting  a  violation  of  auy 
provision  of  the  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  thereunder,  or  Is  In  a  po-^ition  to  ef- 
fectuate a  .squeeze  or  comer  or  oherwl.se  re- 
.straia  trading  In  any  commodity  fcr  future 
delivery,  the  Commission  is  permif.ed  tn  no- 
tify the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Attorney 
General  Is  permitted  to  briiig  a  court  ac- 
tion to  enjoin  such  act  or  practice,  or  to  en- 
join the  continued  maintenance  of  such  a 
position,  or  to  enforce  compliance  with  tlie 
Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
under. 

The  Senate  amcridment  authorizes  the 
Coramlssiou  to  go  directly  ir.lo  covirt  iti-elf-- 
vvitl-.out  going  throtigh  the  Attoriuy  Gen- 
eral— to  enjoin  any  contract  market  or  other 
person  from  violating  the  Act  or  resi  raining 
trading  in  any  commodity  for  future  deliv- 
ery. The  Senate  amendment  retains  the  au- 
thority for  the  Commission  to  seek  injunc- 
tions with  respect  to  persoivs  -about  lo  en- 
gage" in  violations  of  the  Act.  but  deleter  tlu- 
faithorlty  to  seel:  Injunctions  witii  respect  to 
persons  "in  a  position  lo"  cifectuate  a 
squeeze  or  corner.  Under  both  the  Senate 
uineiidmeni  aud  the  IIoui'c  hill,  no  rt-.'.irain- 
ins  order,  injunction,  or  writ  o:  rnH-dHmu-. 
will  be  isstied  ex  parte. 

The  Conference  sutetitute  adopts  tiie  Scn- 
ntc  provision  with  an  amendment  providing 
that,  in  lieu  of  bringing  acrious  itself,  the 
Comml.sslon  may  request;  tlie  Attoruey  Gen- 
eral to  bring  action.  Where  the  Commissiou 
elects  to  bring  the  action.  It  sh.iU  inrorm  the 
Attorney  General  and  advi.se  him  oi  stibse- 
quent  de-,  elopment-s. 

Ul>    EMERGEN*  Y     PO\   FRS 

Tlie  House  bill  atithorizes  the  Conim.o.sior 
to  direct  any  contract  market,  -whenever 
[the  Commission]  has  reason  to  belipre  that 
the  amount  of  deliverable  supplies,  the  nimi- 
ber  of  open  contract?,  the  relative  .-^l/e  of  in- 
dividual traders'  positions,  the  amount  and 
direction  of  price  movements  in  cash  and  fu- 
I'lres  markets,  the  Impact  ct  government 
edicts  and  reg'tlations.  tiie  existence  of  a 
ijiarket  emergency,  or  any  other  such  mar- 
Set  factor  creates  a  condition  which  threat- 
ens orderiy  trading  in,  or  liquidation  of.  any 
futures  contract,  to  teke  such  action  as  In 
the  Commission's  Judgment  i.s  necessary  to 
maintain  or  restore  orderly  trading  in,  or 
liqtiidation  of,  any  futures  contract."  The 
House  bin  specifies  examples  ni  actlo;i.s  that 
tiie  Commission  may  take. 

Under  the  Senate  amendtr.ent.  the  Com- 
mission will  hare  authority  to  act  only  in 
"emergency"  .situations  and  diret't  .i  contract 
market  to  take  such  action  .-^s  is  neoe?;ary 
to  maintain  or  restore  order!;>  irading.  The 
'pnn  "emergency"  is  detlned  as  menning — in 
a:ldltlon  to  threatened  or  :ic»;iu!  market  ma- 
nipulations and  ccmeri  -  .",nv  a;t  of  go;eru- 
:r.t-nt  affccring  a  commodity  or  aiy  other 
major  market  dlsturbani-e  wliicii  prevents 
flie  n'.-.rket  from  accurately  rofleoilng  the 
forces  01  supply  and  demand.  In  adai'.ion. 
the  ■emergency"  ir^elf  must  — iu  the  Com- 
mission's judgnient-have  a  greater  .id'erse 
■■■.npp.ri  on  the  mniket  than  the  action  the 
Crjtnniisslor.  proposes  to  take. 

The  Conference  substitvue  adopt:,  the  Scn- 
eir  provision  with  an  amendmeni  ripieting 
»he  language  that  the  "emergency"  must.  In 
•he  Commission's  judgment,  have  a  greater 
adverse  Impact  on  the  market  thati  the  ac- 
tion the  Commission  proposes  to  t^.kc.  At  the 
■...ii>-.'t  of  an  emergency,  it  mijiht  not  be 
pra'-ticpble  for  the  Commi'..'?:oii  t..  reach  .such 
:•  iudgment. 

HoAever,  the  Conferee"!  do  tio'  inieiul  t-ia^ 
tiip  emergency  pL>wers  section  be  u.-:i'il  to  pre- 
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scribe  a  remedy  more  se-,  ere  tlian  the  malady 
.sought  to  be  cured.  The  effective  tise  of  the 
emergency  powers  requires  the  careful  exer- 
cise of  expert  and  impartial  Judgment  by  the 
Commission. 

Under  the  Conference  substitute,  the  Com- 
mission may  take,  but  is  not  limited  to,  all 
of  the  emergency  actions  ^jeclfled  in  the 
Hc-v*e  bill. 


(i: 


PisriT'tvArr  PROcrorREs 


Ilie  Senate  amendment  (a)  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  discipline  exchange  members 
if  the  exchant-.e  fails  to  act  and  (b)  permits 
a  member  wlio  is  disciplined  by  an  exchange 
to  appeal  to  the  Commissio'i.  Tlie  provision 
does  not  reqttirpmiy  person  to  submit  to  the 
appeal  procedtircttf  the  Commission  and  It 
does  not  deny  any  person  the  right  to  seek 
relief  in  the  courts.  Nor  does  It  limit  the 
liability  of  any  person  lu  any  suit  by  a  State 
or  Federal  agency. 

Tl'.e  Home  bill  coiitaios  no  comparable 
provi.-ion. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  pro",  isioii  with  an  amendment  under 
which  re-,  iew  by  the  Commls,sion  of  exchange 
disciplinary  action  v.ould  be  discretionary 
and,  if  allowec'i,  in  accordance  with  such 
standards  and  procedures  as  the  Commissioi.i 
deem',  appropriate,  Tlie  Cofifercncc  substi- 
tute deletes  'i^he  Senate  provision  stating 
lhi.t  nothing  thereiti  la)  requires  any  rif-r- 
roti  to  sufcmi'^  lo  the  ;:ptn:i'  pro-:edarc  o;  tlie 
C'jiiuniv-ioi:,  (Ol  proliiijit-s  any  person  from 
.seekint;  relief  in  the  ro.ins,  or  ici  limttj  the 
liability  of  a'ly  per.son  in  ai:;.'  suit  by  -.i  .State 
or  Fedei-al  agency.  The  appeal  procedure 
'tnder  the  Conference,  sti'ostitute.  is  discre- 
tionary. While  as  a  matter  of  primary  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction,  cotirts  may  defer  to 
any  review  afforded  by  the  Commission,  the 
availability  of  such  review  procedure  \rtU 
not  affect  rights  that  are  otherwise  avail- 
able to  persons  adversely  aifectecl  by  exchange 
action. 

;i:j-     IXVF.R.V.E    CONIBACT    rtE<;t'L\  rio> 

Tlie  Senate  nmendmen'  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  regulate  leverage  transactions  for 
the  deli-ery  of  silver  bulliou,  gold  bullion,  or 
bttlk  silver  coins  or  btiHt  gold  coins.  Under 
the  S^-note  amendment.  If  the  Commission 
determines  at  any  time  that  such  tmn.sac- 
tior.g  are  future?  contracts  within  the  mean- 
l;;g  of  the  Act,  they  would  be  regtilated 
accordingly. 

The  House  bill  contain:,  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

Ih"  Conference  sti'ostitute  adopts  the  Scn- 
Pte  provision.  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  any  leverage  transaction  is  a  contract 
for  future  delivery  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  all  of  the  neqttlre- 
ments  in  the  Act  would  be  applicable  to  trad- 
ing in  such  tran?aetioii. 

(14/    FITT;RE.S    ASSCrt  iations 

Title  III  of  the  House  bill  provides  enabling 
authority  at  tiie  discretion  of  the  Commission 
for  persons  registered  under  the  Commodity 
E\i  "iianj-e  Act  and  lu  the  commodity  trad- 
ing bnstiioss  to  establish  voluntary  as.soc;-'- 
tions  r.)r  retitilating  the  practices  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

The  ?r»fi'.-  .imendment  strikes  title  IIT  of 
the  Horse  hill  and  requires  the  Commission 
to  investigate  the  need  for  legislation  provid- 
ing f-jr  the  registration  of  futures  associa- 
tions. The  Cotn;iiission  is  to  report  Us  find- 
ings to  Congre.ss  within  two  years. 

The  Confereer\'  substiltue  adepts  ilie 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  provid- 
ii'g  mtiT  lie  Commissions  annual  reports  Ui 
the  Congiees  are  to  mclnde  information  con- 
reniing  I'ae  futures  assoc-iatioiis  registered 
pursuaiit  to  title  III  and  the  effectiveness  o; 
M.:cli  assocl.'.tions  in  regulatUig  the  prai  tices 
of  the  members.  Tatis.  Congress  v.lll  be  in  a 
pos:tlr-Ti  tn  rnn'ite  a  rontinnfrp  revie*^  of  the 


eJfc>.- od.e.ss  of  any  futures  association  reg- 
;.=iferert  h\  the  Commission. 

(13)     INSIDER   TRADT.NC 

The  Senate  amendment  maket;  tccliiiictil 
changes  in  the  House  section  on  Insider  trad- 
ing. In  addition.  It  modifies  the  House  prohi- 
bition against  Insider  trading  in  actual  com- 
modities. The  Senate  amendment  prt^lbits 
trading  In  atttial  commodities  only  if  the 
ijtsider  Is  using  "Information  acqtilred  by 
virtue  of  his  emplojTncnt  or  po.sltlon"  to  do 
;  uch  trading. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  also  make 
it  a  felony  for  any  person  to  acquire  infor- 
niation  from  an  Insider  and  use  such  in- 
fonnatlon  for  futures  trading,  oijtlons  trad- 
ing, and  tradhig  In  actual  commodities. 

The  House  bill  does  not  Impose  any  sar.r- 
tions  agaiust  person  acquiring  Inforutatlon 
from  insiders. 

ITie  Confe  -enee  substittite  delete.'^  the 
.^cnuti"  provision  requiring  that,  for  a  crime 
to  be  committed  under  the  new  .section  9(d). 
a  Conimis;?ioner  of  the  Commission  or  em- 
ployee or  agent  thereof  engaging  in  a  trori=;- 
actic-n  In  an  actttal  comm(5dlty  must  be 
proven  to  ha'.e  used  "information  acquired 
by  virtue  of  his  employment  or  position", 
liie  Conferees  wisJied  to  make  It  clear  tliai 
'he  deletion  of  this  requirement  should  not 
'.)e  coi^strued  to  mean  that  a  Commission  or 
other  employee  or  agent  of  the  Commissior 
v.culd  be  prohibited  from  engaging  in  an^ 
I iai:.^actiou  iu  an  actual  commodity  (e.g. 
toe  purchase  of  btitter  or  other  commodities 
tor  his  own  use).  The  Conference  sul)stit-jfe. 
Therefore,  adds  the  word  "investment"  to 
define  ilie  type  of  actual  transaction  sought 
to  be  prohibited.  This  makes  clear  tliat  the 
purchase  of  commodities  for  one's  own  f.se 
aud  constimpllon  Is  not  prohibited.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Conferees  added  language  reCuint 
the  'excepted  transactions"  language  to  per- 
mit •  p-ircliase"  as  well  as  :-iile  of  actttal  com- 
modities tiud  livestock  in  counectiou  '^'th 
farming  and  ranching  operations  of  a  Com- 
uiissiouer.  employee  or  ageut. 

Tlie  Confen  iicc  sub.stitute  retains  the  Sc- 
ale provision  making  it  a  felony  for  auy 
ptrMJu  to  acqiure  aud  use  iusiUer  iu:or:r..i- 
:ion. 

'.  1'.       OPIIOXS    V  «.\DII.(: 

The  hoiiae  bUl  continues  the  ban  iio-v  con- 
tained in  section  4c  of  tbe  Act  on  trariinn  in 
optiioiis  ( privileges,  iudemulties,  bids,  offers. 
puts,  calls,  advance  guaranties,  and  decline 
{;ua.-autie«|  in  the  now-regulated  coinmt'd- 
ities.  but  permits  trading  in  opUous  in  all 
other  commodities  if  not  done  contrarj  to 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  tiie  Comnns- 
siou  prohibiting  any  such  trausitction  or  al- 
lowing any  such  transaction  under  sr.cli 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commission  mar 
prescribe.  The  Comtuiselon  could  promulgat.^ 
such  ar  order,  rule,  or  regulation  only  aiier 
notice  and  opportimliy  for  heaiing  Thf 
Comnii-.'Sion  may  set  different  terms  ana  cr<n- 
ditions   for  different   market.s. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  the  Hot,  ■■ 
pro-ision.  hut  pro-rides  that  the  Commission 
is  ro  prescribe  the  regulations  goventing  sucti 
options  trading  within  one  yea:  nfter  tlie  et- 
leccive  date  of  Che  bill. 

The  Conference  .subsiltu'e  adopts  the  Sen- 
ute  pr»;.iiiou  with  an  ameudmcut  picividiii^ 
that  tlie  period  for  kssulug  regulations  go-.  - 
eruinji  such  options  iiadiug  may  be  extended 
if  the  Commis.slon  determines,  and  notifies 
;l:e  &ei'a-.,e  Ccnimitteo  on  .^ijrlcu'tnre  ar.l 
Forestrv  and  the  Hc'.ise  Committee  on  Agri- 
ture  that  it  will  be  luiable  to  promu'ente 
such  regulations  >vithln  'he  oi.v?-ye«r  period 

(17'     .\REIT.-J\CI. 

Ilif  Ho:ise  bill  authorizes  liie  Commission, 
iu  fLviiij:  Iradiug  and  positloti  limits,  to 
e.xempt  "arbitrage"  tran.<;actioni-,  and  defiues 
■he  .-.ord  arbitrage"  ay  nieaiting  Uie  same  as 
a  '-.-jprTad'  or  "straddle". 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  such  e.-v- 
eniption  but  It^nits  'he  definition  lo  arbitriitp 
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in  domestic  markets  anti  Aithorizes  the  Com- 
mission to  define  "interBatlcnal  arbitrage". 
The  Conference  s-.ibstitste  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision.  | 

(IP)    HEOG^G 

Tlie  Houip  bill  c!eletef  the  definition  of 
"bona  fld©  hedging  tra»sacti:.ns  or  poel- 
i;o2is"  now  contained  in  Jhe  Act  and  allows 
the  Commission  to  defir.^  that  Ttrm  "by  or- 
der consistent  with  the  p jrpotes  of  this  Act." 
However,  iinill  the  ComrgisTion  irsnes  res-ti- 
lations  defining  what  cqpslitiitei?  bona  fide 
hedging  transactions  argl  posit  oiis  vinder 
tne  Act  and  such  regulat^ni  are  m  lull  lorce 
pnd  effect,  such  terms  ^ill  continue  to  be 
deuned  as  set  forth  in  q[ie  Act  prior  to  its 
amendment  by  the  bill.     | 

Tlie  Senate  f.mendmei^  allows  the  Com- 
mission to  define  hedc^g,  as  wouUi  the 
House  bill,  but  requires  tMRt  the  Cominission 
allow  the  hedging  of  "ccitr.\;t"  busiiels  of 
seed  and  extend  anticipajory  hedging  priv- 
ileges to  persons  such  {v  bakers  who  us© 
p>roducis  (for  example,  fiolri  of  traded  com- 
modities rather  than  the* co:nmodity  lt?elf. 
Uader  the  Senate  amcndraent.  the  new  defi 
nition  must  be  issued  b 
within  90  davs  after  th 
the  bill. 

The  Conference  Fuhst 
House  provision,  v.ith  a 
Conferees  recognize  that 
House  bill  accommodates 
sion  requiring  the  Coi 
hedging  by  users  of  produ|ts  of  traded  com- 
modities as  well  as  hedgvig  by  seed  com- 
I'anlcs  of  the  contract  bvahel  equivalent  of 
anticipated  seed  productlin.  The  Conferees 
Intend  that  such  hedgirglje  allowed  by  the 
Commission.  Further,  wlt»  respect  to  tills 
change  In  existing  law  wMch  allows  bakers 
to  be  deemed  legitimatejhedgers  for  pur- 
pose of  exceeding  the  speculative  limits  pro- 
vided under  the  Act.  th^  Conferees  intend 
that  the  right  of  such  h^ging  on  products 
of  traded  commodities  be  «lended  to  all  per- 
sons similarly  situated — i.4,  to  all  legitimate 
businessmen  seeking  to  JfTret  an  exi.stlng 
cash  risk  in  a  product  ff  a  traded  com- 
modity— unless  otherwls^  provided  by  the 
Commission.  Therefore,  t 
tains  control  over  poten 
of  this  provision  through 
Ity  to  refine  the  mandat 
Conferees  by  order  consls 
poses  of  the  Act. 

Immediately  upon  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agrllulture  Is  to  Issue 
regulations  defining  bona  flpe  hedging  trans 
actions  to  allow  hedging 
scribed    above.   Such   regu 
course,  only  be  appllcabl 
the    now-regulated    comm 
Commission  would  issue  h 
for   the   other   commodities' 


the   Commission 
eRc::tive   date   of 

fute  adopts  the 
jaincndment.  The 
pe  language  of  the 
the  Senate  provl- 
lission    to    allow 


Commission  re- 
»1   abuse.   If   any, 
Js  general  author- 
intended   by  the 
Int  with  the  pur- 

fcnactment  of  the 


the  persons  de- 
fitions  would,  of 
[  with  respect  to 
lltles.  The  new 
Iplnrc  definitions 
Iwlthln   90  days 


after  the  effective  date  of  tlfc  bill. 

(19)     SEPARABlrlrT 

Both  the  House  bill  and  thASenate  amend- 
ment preserve  the  validity  ol  the  remainder 
of  the  bUl  If  any  portion  Is  Aid  Invalid. 

The  Senate  amendment  stlikes  that  part 
of  the  Hoifse  bill  which  would  preserve  any 
section  of  the  Commodity  E:  change  Act  In 
its  applicability  to  any  pers  3n  or  circum- 
stance If  such  section  is  ai  ended  by  any 
provision  of  the  bill  which     ;  held   invplld. 

The  Conference  substitute  dotts  the  Sen- 
ate provision.  ' 

(20)     MARKET    REPI  RTS 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  investlgat<  markets  for 
goods,  articles,  services,  rlgh  s,  and  inlereits 
which  are  the  subject  of  fu  ures  contracts, 
and  publish  regtilar  markc  t  reports.  The 
Commission  would  be  reqnli  ?d  to  cooperate 
with  ether  Federal  agencic  to  avoid  un- 
necessary duplication  of  Info  mat  Ion -gather- 
ing activities.  Other  agencle  5  would  be  re- 
(;uired  to  furnLsh  market  inf  irmatlon  to  the 
Commi.'ssion,  which  would  i  i  turn  be  sub- 
ject to  any  rules  of  confidci:  ;lality  applying 


to  the  information.  The  Commission  could 
not  disclose  the  names  of  mdivldual  com- 
panies. 

.  The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
proviflon. 

The  Conference  substittite  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  providing 
that,  except  as  provided  In  section  8  of  the 
Act,  the  Commission  shall  not  disclose  in  the 
market  reports  data  and  information  which 
■would  separately  disclose  the  bif.iness  trans- 
actions of  any  person  and  trade  secrets  or 
names  of  customers. 

(21)  DAILV  TRADING  REPORTS 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  requires  every 
clearinghouse  to  deliver  a  daily  report  to  the 
Commission,  tpecirying  fcr  encli  trade  made 
on  the  exchange  that  day.  tlie  time,  t\ie  sub- 
ject, the  nuii.ber  of  coiUracts,  the  price,  the 
delivery  month,  and  the  identification  of  the 
trauers.  The  Commission  would  be  author- 
ized to  require  additional  Information  In 
such  reports,  and  to  prc.=cribe  the  form  and 
mani-.er  of  such  reports.  Tlie  Commission 
would  be  permit '.cd  to  disclose  such  reports 
or  Information  from  them  if  it  determines 
that  disclosure  furthers  the  regulation  of 
futures  trading.  Exchanges  would  be  required 
to  publish  dally  reports  of  the  volume  of 
trading  on  each  type  of  contract.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  authorized  to  require  ex- 
changes to  Include  additional  Information  in 
such  dally  reports. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  authoriz- 
ing the  Commission  to  determine  the  type  of 
trading  records  and  the  type  and  frequency 
ol  trading  reports  to  be  required  of  clearlng- 
housts  and  contract  markets.  In  carrying  out 
the  Conference  substitute,  the  Commission 
m.-.y  obtain  whatever  information  is  needed 
for  the  eirective  enforcement  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  Uicluding— but  not 
limited  to — the  items  specified  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  If.  for  example,  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  it  needs  the  time  of 
each  trade  made  on  the  exchanges  and  the 
Identification  of  the  traders  involved  in  each 
trade,  it  can  require  that  a  record  be  kept  of 
this  Information  and  that  It  be  reported  to 
tlie  Commission  by  the  clearinghouse  and 
contract  market.  In  lieu  of  the  dally  report- 
ing requirement  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
If  the  Commission  requires  that  reports  be 
made,  the  frequency  of  such  reports  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commission.  However,  re- 
ports shall  be  submitted  on  a  dally  basis.  If 
In  the  Commission's  Judgment,  this  Is  nec- 
essary. Whatever  records  are  required  by  the 
Commission  sliall  be  maintained  by  the 
clearinghouses  and  contract  markets  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  Commission  go- 
ing to  the  individual  clearing  members  to 
obtain  such  information.  Under  the  Confcr- 
erue  substitute,  the  Commission's  authoritv 
to  make  the  reports  available  to  the  public 
would  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

(22)  INVESTOR    PROTECTION 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  it  unlawful 
for  a  futures  commission  merchant  to  accept 
a  futures  contract  order  from  any  person,  or 
for  a  commodity  trading  advisor  to  advise 
any  person  to  buy  or  sell  a  futures  contract, 
without  first  obtaining  a  statement  from 
such  person  that  he  understands  the  risks 
Involved. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

(23)      RESEARCH     AND     INFORIVIATION     PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  establish  and  maintain  research 
and  Information  programs  to  Investigjite 
new  technology  and  the  feasibility  of  its  use 
for  Improving,  strengthening,  facilitating  or 
regulating  futures  trading;  to  assist  In  devel- 
oping   materials    for    educating    producers. 


mari.et  users,  and  the  general  public  about 
futures  trading:  and  to  carry  out  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Act.  Annual  reports  of  such 
programs  would  he  required. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  ccmparabie 
provision. 

The  Conference  .'ubEtitute  adopts  the  Sr?i- 
Ci/c  piovision. 

<  24  )    FORWARD  CONTRACTING  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  Ccrn- 
mlsslon  to  en.?ouraf,e  and  assist  private  l:t- 
i  urer.'s  to  establish  a  pool  to  provide  Insur- 
aiice  to  jirotect  the  parties  to  any  forward 
contract  from  financial  loss  resultmg  from 
failure  of  the  other  party  to  comply  with  the 
tc/ms  of  the  contract  for  future  delivery. 

The  Hciuac  bill  contains  no  comparaV  le 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

(23)    COMMODITY  FUTURES  ACCOVNT  INSURANCE 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  wivcstlgate  and  report  to  Congress, 
not  later  than  June  30.  1976,  on  the  need  for 
letisiation  providing  insurance  against  losses 
caused  by  the  financial  failure  of  futures 
commission  merchants. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  compara'ole 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

(86)    ErrECTIVE   DATE 

Ecth  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provide  that  the  bill  Is  effective  180 
days  after  eiiactment.  Activities  necessary  to 
implement  the  changes  made  by  the  bill  may, 
however,  be  carried  out  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment and  before  the  effective  date. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Items  specified  In  the  House  bill, 
that  activities  to  be  carried  out  after  the 
date  of  enactment  and  before  the  effective 
date  shall  include  the  necessary  steps  to 
regulate  futures  trading  In  silver  Imraedi- 
atrly  on  the  elTective  date  of  the  bill. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  new 
language  relating  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  Act  for  that  contained  in  section 
414  of  the  House  bill  and  section  321  of  the 
Scncte  amendment.  This  language  is  In- 
tended to  clarify  the  Interim  authority  be- 
tween the  date  of  enactment  and  180  days 
after  enactment,  the  date  on  which  the  new 
law   v.ill   become  fully  operational. 

In  order  that  It  may  be  prepared  to  begin 
fi'll  operation  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act,  the  Commission  may,  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date,  make  such  studies,  conduct 
such  her.rings,  and  require  such  reports  as 
are  authorized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  and  may  issue  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  such  proposed  regulations 
and  notices  as  it  deems  appropriate.  The 
fact  that  the  detailed  activities  specified  in 
this  provision  remain  permissive  as  provided 
In  the  House  bill  Is  not  intended  to  deter 
their  Implementation.  The  Conferees  fullv 
expect  that  implementing  activities  under 
this  Act  shall  begin  as  soon  as  practicable 
In  order  that  the  Commission  is  fully  opcr- 
a'.ii>nal  at  the  end  of  180  days. 

In  addition,  the  Conferees  Intend  that  the 
neiv  Commission  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
regulate  effectively  futures  trading  in  all 
crmmodities.  Including  silver,  Immediately 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  The  Confer- 
ees believe  that  current  conditions  on  the 
silver  fixtures  market  particularly  require 
the  most  eCectlve  and  Informed  regulation 
as  soon  as  feasible  but  are  persuaded  that 
the  earliest  feasible  time  Is  the  effective  date. 

"W.  R.  POACE, 

;f«'.a.vk    a.    stubblefreld, 
Thomas  S.  Foley, 
EOB   Bercland, 
William  C.  Wamfler, 
Robert  Price, 
Charles  Thone, 
]i7ar,agcrs  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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hcp.man  e.  t.vlmadce, 
George  McGovebic, 

HTTBERT  H.  HCMPnREY, 

Dick  Clap.k, 
C.WL  T.  CtntTis.  ■ 
RoBiHT  Dole, 
Henry  BEI.L^t.)^^ 
ytaficaers  on  the  Part  o;  f'f  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Ej"  unaiiin'ious  consent,  leave  of  f.b- 
:-ence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  ^at  Uie  request 
of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  thi.s  week,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Mann  tat  the  reque.st  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  ofTi- 
cial  business. 

Mr.  DsnwTKSKi  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AncNDs) ,  for  today  and  t!ie  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  official  busiiiess. 

Mr.  GuYBR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
.\RENi>sK  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
bu-siness. 

Mr.  Kbtchum  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abends*  ,  for  today,  on  ar-count  cf  ofHcial 
business. 

Mr.  YouNc.  of  AIa.-.ka  1  at  tlic  request  ul 
Mr.  ABENDS),  for  today,  on  account  oi 
official  bu.siue.^s. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  conseul.  yermissiou  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legiiJa- 
tive  program  and  any  special  ordei-s 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sarasi:»>  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material :  • 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  20  niiuutes,  tociay. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Miller,  for  5  minut*^,  tofiay. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  foi'  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckinrioce  •  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ml-.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Yatron,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Seiberling.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mar>Iand.  for  GO  mi'.i- 
utes,  on  October  2. 


EXTENSION  OP"  REM.ARKS 

By  unanimous  consent.  pe:-mission  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiits  was 
;.; ranted  to: 

Mr.  Brooks  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  during  general  debate  on 
House  Resolution  988. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  to  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
iiave  printed  there^nth  a  series  of 
amendments  which  he  proposes  to  offer 
to  House  Resolution  988  and  House  Re- 
solution 1248  and  House  Resolution  1321. 

Mr.  Bennett,  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
two  instances  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


Mr.  Peukins  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Dincell  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HoLHTELD  to  revi.se  and  extend  hi."* 
I'tmaiks  in  the  body  of  the  Record  and 
to  include  a  series  of  amendments  to  Le 
offered  to  House  Resolution  988.  House 
IlCi>olution  1321,  and  or  House  Resolu- 
tion 1248  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
icmarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
during  general  debate  on  Hoii^c  Re.-ol'i- 
tion  988  and  related  proposal.s. 

Mr.  BotLiNG,  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  made  in  Commit- 
tee today. 

Ml".  Vkvsey.  to  iiisert  the  tf:<t  oi  'J.e 

Roybal-"Ve,vsey  amendment  immediately 

after  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Roybal  and 

Mr.  Veysey  on  general  debate  on  H.R. 

IGOOO.  iv.  (he  Com-nit^po  cf  the  Who:? 

today. 

'The  following  2»lenibc:s  -at  tlic  re- 
q.iec-t  of  Mr  Sarasin>  and  lo  incU'de  €\- 
iianeous  material: » 

Mr.  GiLMAM  in  two  instance.N. 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

y.v.  Bno'.VN  of  Ohio  in  two  instinrc-. 

Mr.  KsMP  in  two  instances. 

•Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  SxEiiin  oi  Wisron.si.i  in  t.-.o  in- 
st.-^nces. 

Mr.  BrasTEP. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Shoi'p  in  two  irsrances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mri.  Holt  in  tv.'o  iiistanccs. 

Mr.  Bauman. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Brooxficli;. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GUDF. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Yoi-N-  of  Florida  in  two  it. stances. 

Mr.  Quit. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  O'BfTEN. 

Mr.  Andepson  cf  Illi-iois. 

Mr.  Froehlich  in  five  iui Lances. 

(Tlie  foUcving  Membejs  <at  tlie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breckiseioge)  and  to  h\- 
cl>ide  extraneous  matter:  ► 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tenne&'^ee. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Edwards  cf  California. 
Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  HjVMrLTON. 

Mr.  Morgan. 

Mi'.  Leggeti  in  t'>vo  iiist*aices. 

Ml  ,s,  Sulljvan  in  thiee  instances. 

Mr.  Annvnzio  in  six  instances. 

-Mr  R.\RicK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  GuNTER  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Dincell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.s.  Grasso. 

Mr.  BiAGci  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  RODINO. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Beinkley. 

Mr.  EiLBERc  in  10  instances. 

Mr,  Bingham  In  five  instancM. 


Mr.  Stokes  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Owens  in  five  instances. 

Ms.  Abzuc. 
Mr.  Brademas. 
Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Andehson  of  California  in  t'.vo  in- 

btar.ces. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tit!e:<  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble and.  under  the  rule  referred  a;  fol- 
lows : 

S.  2233.  Au  I'ct  10  establish  tlie  Hells  C«u- 
yoii  National  Recrealion  Area  In  tlie  States 
01  Idaho,  Oi-egoii.  ard  Washington,  and  lor 
oiher  ptirposes;  to  tlic  Committee  on  la- 
leiior  and  Insular  ACau's. 

S.    2752.    An    act    lor    the    rr'.Ief   of   North 
Central  EducaUon^l  Televisioi:.  Inc.:   to  ;h 
Co-.i.mittee  ou  the  Judiciary. 


ENItOLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  IL\YS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Kou.se  Administration,  reported  that  th  it 
tor.imiltee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  emolled  a  bUl  of  the  Hout*  of  the 
ioUcwing  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  16032.  An  act  to  p.utborlze  the  Sem- 
tprj-  of  the  TTPOifiry  to  change  the  alloy  a.nd 
■  eight  of  the  one-cent  piece  and  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Act  Amendments  of  J970  to 
authorize  grnnts  to  ELsenhover  College.  S-^u- 
^••n  Fa!!5   New  YorlT. 


BILI^   PRESE>rrED   TO 
PRESIDENT 


THE 


Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
ilouse  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  September  26.  1974, 
!n-e<;ent  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  tlie  House  of  the  following  titles : 

HH.  5507.  An  act  to  ai'.tlicwii'.e  the  cciiTcv- 
auce  to  the  cir,'  of  Salem,  Illincis,  oi  <i  statir.c 
of  Wlllium  Jennings  Brjan; 

HJi.  11559.  Au  act  to  place  certain  st-:)- 
niergetl  lauds  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  li.e 
^overuiuenid  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
American  S.-cnoa,  and  for  other  purpo^eb; 

H.R.  15404.  An  act  making  appropria '.  ion.- 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juue  30.  1975,  nnd 
for  other  purpose*;  and 

n.R.  16243.  An  .'id  niaknig  i;;)proprijiii<jUS 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  3C.  1975.  and  for  omer 
p||rpo^c^.. 


.'iD.JOL'RI^rENT 


Mr  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
.n:ove  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 

T"he  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
'at  7  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.i.  tho 
H(j;ise  adjourned  tuitil  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. October  1.  1974.  at  12  o'clock  I'iOon. 


EXECU1 IVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Ui.cler  clau.^  2  of  itili  XXIY.  executive 
communications  we;re  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  refen-ed  as  follows: 

2798.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Log- 
istic.';), transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated 
contracts  for  experimental,  developnier.tal. 
test  or  research  work,  or  industrial  mobiliza- 
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September  30,  197. 


a 


the  Federal  Civil 

lended   |50  U.S.C. 

mmlttce  on  Armed 

Director,  Defense 
transmitting  a  re- 


tion  in  the  interest  of  naflonal  defense,  co\-- 
ei'.ng  the  period  Januar|-Jiine,  1974.  pur- 
suant to  10  United  Statei  Code  2304 (e);  to 
tiie  Comni'ttee  on  Armed  Services. 

2799.  A  letter  from  thJ  Administrator  of 
General  Senlces  transmiaing  drafts  of  pro- 
pcsed  legislation  (1)  tojiuthorize  the  dis- 
posal of  tin  from  the  naional  stockpile  and 
ti'e  supplemental  stockpJ  e;  (2)  to  authorize 
ti.e  disposal  of  lead  from  ihe  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplements  stockpile:  and  (3) 
to  authorize  the  disposal  of  silver  from  the 
national  stocfcpile;  to  \  he  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services. 

2800.  A  letter  from  tl]  Director.  Defense 
Civil  Preparedneiss  Ager.fi  tran'-.mitting  a  re- 
port on  Federal  financial  u^fi^tauce  to  States 
for  civil  defense  equipr  eat  and  facilities 
during  the  quarter  ende<^June  30,  ll»74.  pur- 
siiant  to  section  201(1) 
Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
App.  2281(1)  1;  to  the  C^ 
Strvices. 

2801.  A  letter  from  tl| 
Civil  Preparedness  Agenc 

port  on  Federal  contribfitions  to  States  for 
tlvil  defense  personnel  find  administrative 
e.<pen,ses  during  fiscal  yefr  1974,  pursuant  to 
section  205(f)  of  the  F^era!  CivU  Defense 
Act  of  1950,  ns  amended  150  U.S.C.  App. 
2286(f)  I;  to  the  Coiiinufeee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I 

2602.  A  letter  from  tfe  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Department  cf  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  transniittijg  proposed  modifi- 
catious  In  the  previous*  submitted  sched- 
ule of  family  contribuaons  for  use  in  the 
basic  educational  opportunity  grants  pro- 
gram during  the  1975-71  academic  year;  to 
the  Committee  on  EuucJtion  and  Labor. 

2803.  A  letter  from  thAissisiant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congres*ion|l  Relatioi.s,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proAsed  legislation  to 
authorize  certain  officer4aad  employees  of 
the  Department  of  State  »nd  of  the  Foreign 
Service  to  carry  firearms  lor  tlie  purpose  of 
protecting  designated  iniJivitluals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2804.  A  letter  from  tie  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  repirt  on  loan,  guar- 
antee and  Insurance  tranictions  supported 
by  Eximbank  to  Yugoslavia,  Romania,  the 
USSR.,  and  Poland  dur^g  July  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  Forelgq  Affairs. 

2805.  A  letter  from  the  jAssistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for 
International  Developmenl  Department  of 
Stat«,  transmitting  the  Aglncy's  annual  re- 
port for  fiscal  year  1974  c*  its  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property,  pufcuant  to  section 
404(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  |40  U.S.C. 
514(d)  1;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2806.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Energy  AdmlnistratK  n.  transmitting 
a  report  on  hydroelectric  g(  ncrating  facili- 
ties, pursuant  to  section  24  ol  Ptibllc  Law  93- 
275;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov  ;rnment  Opera- 
tions. 

2807.  A  letter  from   the  /ftlng  Assistant 
Secretary    of    the    Ir.terior, 
drr.ft  of  proposed  legislation 
fstiiblishment  of  the  Father 
ticnal  Memorial  In  St.  Ignac|, 
other  ptirposes:  to  the  Coinrit 
and  Insular  AfTairs.  J 

2808.  A  letter  from  the  IPresldent,  Com- 
r.ii-.rications  Satel'ite  Coiuration.  trans- 
mitting the  11th  annual  riiort  of  the  Cor- 
jor.'ition,  pursuant  to  .sectin  404(b)  of  th© 
Communications  Satellite  ^t  of  1962;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate 
iMtrre 

SiJ09.  A  letter  from  the 
PX1-.-11C  ar.d  Government 
Pr.ilroad    Passenger    Corp^ 


transmitting    a 

to  provide  for 

Marquette  Na- 

,  Mich.,  and  for 

ittee  on  Interior 


td  Foreign  Com- 

fite  President  for 
Iffairs,    National 
Nation,    transmit- 
ting a  report  for  the  moiJh  of  August  1974, 


cf  each  train  operated,  by  route  and  by  rail- 
road, pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the 
Railroad  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended  |45  US  C,  548(a)  (2) );  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  PV)relgn  Com- 
merce, 

2810.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  in  which  the  author- 
ity contained  In  section  212(d)(3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)(6)  of  the  Act  [8  U.S.C. 
n82(d)(6)l;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. .^ 

2811.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  lease  acciuisition  of  space  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration in  Washington.  DC;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

28!2.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  reports 
on  the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
trr.tion  during  fiscal  year  1974  for  programs 
of  exchange  of  medical  information  and 
sliarinp  of  medical  resources,  pursuant  to  38 
use.  5057;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Keceivkd  From  the  Comptroller  General 
2813.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Generp.l 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  problems  in  providing  education  overseas 
for  dependents  of  U.S.  military  personnel: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


cm    the   average    number 


if   passengers   per 


day  on  board  each  train   operated,  and  toe 


oa-time  performance  to  t 


e  final  dcjti;iaiSon 


E.EPOPTS  OF  CO^TMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a;s  follows: 

\Omitted  Irovi  the  Record  of  Sept.  26.  1974] 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Sept. 

26,  1974  the  following  report  uas  filed  on 

September  27.  1974] 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  13113  (Rept.  No. 
93-1383).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

[Submitted  September  30, 1974] 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  15067.  A  bUl  to 
prevent  reductions  in  pay  for  any  officer  or 
employee  who  would  be  adversely  affected  as 
a  result  of  Implementing  Executive  Order 
11777;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1384). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  871.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
1124(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
remove  the  restriction  that  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  must  be  on  active  duty  to  be 
eligible  for  the  payment  of  a  cash  award  for 
a  stiggestion,  invention,  or  scientific  achieve- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-1385).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H  B.  5056.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
crediting  service  as  an  a\iation  midship- 
man for  ptirposes  of  retirement  for  nonregu- 
lar  service  under  chapter  67  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  for  pay  purposes  under  title 
37.  United  States  Code"  (Rept.  No,  93-138C). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiise  on  t!ie  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Committee  on  Armed 
Strvice.-i.  H.R.  12860.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Cede  In  order  to  clfcrify 
w.'ien  claims  must  be  presented  for  reim- 
bursement of  memorial  .service  expenses  in 
itie  case  of  memt:?rs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
v.ii  >e  remri'iis  are  not  recovered  (Rept.  No. 
;'3  :387).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
V.";-io;e  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  S.  3906.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  by  repealing  the  require- 
ment that  only  certain  officers  with  aeio- 
nautical  ratings  may  command  flying  units 
of  the  Air  Force  (Rept.  No.  93-1388).  Re- 
ferred tc  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Ji;diciary.  H.R.  13364.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  to  remove  the 
expiration  date  provided  In  Public  Law  92- 
140  which  authorized  the  creation  of  a  lim- 
ited copyright  in  sound  recordings  for  the 
parpose  of  protecting  against  unauthorized 
di-.blication  and  piracy  of  sound  recordings; 
to  increase  the  criminal  penalties  for  piracy 
and  counterfeiting  of  sound  recordings;  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-1389).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ol 
t:ie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

:.''s.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Ilariie  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  13791.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  2  of  title  14.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  icebreaking  operations  in 
foreif-n  wafers  ptirsuant  to  international 
agreements,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-1390).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  Sullivan:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.B.  15972.  A  bUl  to 
amend  title  14,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide a  subsistence  allowance  for  members  of 
the  Coast  Guard  officer  candidate  program 
(Rept,  No  93-1391).  Referred  to  the  Co>ii- 
mitree  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
tile  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  1353.  An  act  to  de- 
duct from  gross  tonnage  in  determining  net 
tonnage  tho.se  spaces  on  board  vessels  used 
f'^r  waste  materials;  with  amendment.  (Rer.t. 
No.  93-13921.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dices. 
Mr.  F-RASER.  Mr.  Dellcms,  Mr.  Patjnt- 
Roy,    Mr.   Breckinridge,   Mr.   Stark, 
Mr.  GuDE.  and  Mr.  McKinney)  : 
HR.    16919.   A   bill   to  amend   the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  provide  a  Peo- 
ple's Counsel  in  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
HJl.  16920.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  first  $1,000  of  Interest  received 
from  savings  account  deposits  in  home  lend- 
ing Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HJt.  16921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reveinie  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
a  limited  exclusion  from  gross  income  for  in- 
terest on  deposits  in  certain  savings  Institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me.ins. 
H.R.  16922.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free entry  of  softwood  barrels  made  in  Canada 
for  use  in  processing  or  shipping  salmon;  to 
the  Committee  en  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  DOMINICK  V,   DANIELS    (for 
himself.  Mr.   Perkiks,   Mr.   Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr. 
Hav.'kins.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 
Gaydos.   Mrs.   Grasso.   Mr.   Sarasin, 
Mr.    Anderson    of    California,    Mr. 
BADtLLo.  Mr.  BuRGENER.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Cronin, 
Mr.  DoNOHfE.  Mr,  Edwap.ds  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  EiLBERC,  Mr,  Harrington, 
RTr.  Kelstoski,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr,  Lukt.n, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  ^fr.  Moakley)  : 
H  R.  16923.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehc  n- 
sive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of   1973 
to  proviue   additional   jobs   fc;    uneniplo;.'  J 
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per.sons  through  programs  of  public  service 
employment;  to  the  Committee  on  Edticatioii 
Hid  Labor. 

By  Mr.   DOMINICK  V.   DANIELS    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Mitrpiiy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  O'Neil,  Mr,  Pepper,  Mr,  Pike,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr,  RODiNO,  Mr,  Roe,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL.   Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr.   James   V. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Mr. 
Winn,  and  Mr.  yoiiNo  of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.  16924.  A  bill    to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensinve  Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973,  to  provide  additional  jo'os  for  unem- 
ployed persons  through  programs  of  public 
service   employment;    to   the  Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  16925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia     Self-Goveriiment     and     Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  provide  for  a 
Peoples  Counsel  at  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, to  make  technical  jimenctnicnts  to 
th©  act  relating  to  police  and  firemen's  sal- 
aries, and  for  other  pui  poses;  to  tlic  Commit- 
lee  on  the  District  of  Coluai'jia. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  16926.  A  bill  to  e.mend  tiie  Compre- 
hensive  Employment    and    Training    Act    of 
1973,  to  authorize  an  addiiional  program  of 
public  service  employment   for  unemployed 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  1C927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  in.  Huntington's 
disease;  to  the  Committee  o.i  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PREY: 
H.R.  16928.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come the  first  $1,000  of  Interest  on  deposits 
In  savings  Institutions;  to  the  Conimiitee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.  16929.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  increase 
In  the  price  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
by  any  retailer  once  a  price  is  placed  on  any 
such  commodity  by  such  retailer,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16930.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protection 
of  franchlsed  dealers  in  petroleum  prodttcts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GROVER : 
H.R.  I693I,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  discrimi- 
natory and  unfair  competitive  practices  In 
international  air  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  GUNTER: 
H.R.  16932.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Foreign 
Investment  Regulatory  CommLssion  to  moni- 
tor and  regulate  certain  foreign  Investments 
in  the  United  States  and  for  activities  having 
significant  impact  on  the  Integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16933.  A  b  11  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Indlvldual.s 
a  limited  exclusion  from  gioss  income  for 
interest  on  deposits  In  certain  savings  in- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  16934.  A  bill  providing  that  certain 
State  medical  officers  and  employees  are 
deemed  to  be  Federal  officers  or  employees 
for  purposes  of  section  1346(b)  and  chapter 
171  of  title  28,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
ByMr.  KINO: 
H.R.  16935.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  change 
in  the  status  of  any  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  is  in  a  missing  status 
under  chapter  10  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  until  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Accord  of  January  27,  1973,  have  been  fully 
complied  with,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 


By     Mr.     KYROS     (for     himself.     Mr, 
AsPiN,    Mr.    Reitss.    Mr.    Yates.    Mr. 
Derwinski,     Mr.    Brown    of    Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  FuQUA,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Dui.sKi.    Mr.    Gt-NTER.    Mr.    Grover. 
Mr.  HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Gie- 
CONS,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr.    Slack,    Mr. 
Ch.iri.es     Wilson     of     Texas,     Mr. 
Martin     of     North     Carolina,     Mr. 
—P'raser.  Mr.  Dt  NCAN,  Mrs.  Grefn  of 
^Qregon.      Mr.      Gayoos.      and      Mr. 
Prfnzel)  : 
H.R.    169'36.   A   bill    to   amend   the   act    of 
August  24.  196G.  for  purposes  of  prohibiting 
the  shipment    in    interstate    commerce     of 
dogs  intended  to  be  used  to  fight  other  dogs 
for   purposes   of   sport,   wagering,   or  enter- 
tainment: Tb  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By     Mr.     KYROo     (for    himself,     Mr. 
FiNDLKY.    Mr.    Winn,    Mr.    Collier, 
Mr.  CEornBERG.  Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Beni- 
TEZ.   Mr.   Steicer  of   Wisconsin,   Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Sarbanee, 
Mr.    Caret    of    New   York,   and    Mr. 
Haruinctoni  : 
H.R.    16937.   A   bill   to  amend   the   act   of 
August  24.  1966,  for  purposes  of  prohibitins 
the  shipment  in  intersiate  coimnerce  of  dogs 
intended  to  be  used  to  fight  other  dfcgs  for 
purposes   of   sport,    wagering,   or  entertain- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculttire. 

By    Mr.   LEGGETT    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Br.owN  of  California.  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.     Eilberg.    Ms.     Holtzman,     Mr. 
Moss.   Mr.   RiEULE.   Mr.   Rosekihal, 
?.!r.  Stark,  Mr.  Won   Pat,  and  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California)  : 
H.R     16938.    A    bill    to    define    the    terms 
"former  President"  and  "former  Vice  Presi- 
dent"  to  exclude  those  who  have  not  faith- 
fully discharged  the  obligations  and  duties 
of  their  offices;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H  R.  16939.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  increase 
in  the  price  of  certain  consumer  "commodi- 
ties  by  any  retailer  once  a  price  is  placed 
on   any  such   commodity  by  such   retailer, 
and   for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
ByMr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  16940.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which    an    individual    may    earn    while    re- 
ceiving   benefits   thereunder;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bekcl.<vnd)  : 
H.R.  16941.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  border  period  and  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows  and  children  to 
pension  on  the  sam«  basis  as  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  their  widows 
and  children,  respectively,  and  to  increase 
pension  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Aflairs. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  16942.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  individuals  be 
apprised   of   records   concerning   them    that 
are  maintained  by  Govsrnment  agencies;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
H  R.  16943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  an  additional  exemp- 
tion for  taxpayer  who  is  deaf,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COHEN: 
H.R.  16944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fi,sh  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  in  order  to  authorize 
tlw  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  loans 
to  U.S.  fishermen  to  cover  the  costs  of  dam- 
ages to  their  vessels  and  gear  by  foreign 
vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 
H.R.    16945.   A   bill  to  exclude   from   gross 
income  tbe  first  $1,000  of  interest  on  de- 


posit.5  ill  savings  Institutions;   to  the  C'om- 
niiiiee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.H.   16946.  A  bill  relating   lo  intervening 
in    and    influencing    the   political    affairs   of 
foreign    countries    or    political    subdivisions 
tlicieof:  to  th>»  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KYROS; 
HR.  i'J947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife   Act  of   1950  in  order  to  autliori^^e 
t'ne   Secretary  of   Commerce   to  make  loans 
to  U.S.  fishermen  to  cover  the  costs  of  dam- 
ages to  their  vessels  and  gear  by  foreign  ve.s- 
seli;    to  the   Committee  on   Merchant   Ma- 
rino and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO: 
HP.  16948.  .\  bill  to  protect  and  pre.-erve 
tape  recordings  of  conversations  involving 
former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
made  during  his  tenure  as  President  and  for 
other  purposes:  tj  the  Committee  on  ficuse 
Admiiiir.tratioii. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HR.  16949.  A  bill  to  ame:ul  the  Federal 
.Avialion  Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  discrimi- 
natory and  unfair  competitive  practices  in 
international  air  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Int;r- 
state  and  Foreien  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  16950.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  conduct  special  educational 
programs  and  activities  designed  to  achieve 
conservation  and  nonuse  of  energy  and  ma- 
terials, and  for  other  related  educational 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

.  By  Mr,  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (for 
himself,  Ms.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Howard, 
Ms,  Boccs,  Mr,  Stokes,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Ms.  Aezuc,  Mr.  Fulton,  and  Mr.  Ho- 

CAN)  : 

H.R.  16951.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  month- 
ly  publication   of  a   Consumer   Price  Inde;< 
for  the  Elderly  and  to  provide  for  studies  to 
be  made  with  regard  to  utilizing  such  Index 
in    determhilng    cost-of-living    adjustments 
authorized   in  certain  Federal  programs  for 
Individuals  who  are  at  least  62  years  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOSHER : 
H.R.  16952.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
MarUie  Act   of   1936   to  establish  a  nuclear 
vessel  construction  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 
H.R.  16953.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  a.ssist- 
ance   for  rural   health   and   sanitation   pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.  16954.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation  of   ptiblic   records   received,    held, 
prepared,  or  originated  by  or  for  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By    Mr.    STEIGER   of    Wisconsin    (for 
himself.  Miss  Holtzman,  Mr.  Mayne. 
and  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota)  : 
H.R.   16955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.J.  Res.  1149.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  favor  of  con- 
tinued legal  action  against  Richard  M.  Nixon 
and  in  favor  cf  a  test  of  the  legality  of  the 
pardon  granted  him;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  1150.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  Piesident  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation desi.'^natlng  October  6-12,   1974  as 
"Newspaper- Week"  and  also  designating  Oc- 
tober 12.  1974.  as  "Newspaper  Carrier  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Jlr.  TALCOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  1151.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Special  Prosecution  Force  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  a  report  on  all  admissible 
evidence  it  has  involving  Richard  M.  Nixou  m 
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offenses  against  the  Umted  States;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclty. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSOm  of  New  Jersey: 
H.J.  Res.  1152.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Watergate  Special  Pi  osecutlon  Force  to 
make  avall&ble  to  the  pu  >Uc  a  report  on  all 
Inrormatlon  It  has  cone  :rning  Richard  M. 
Nixon  In  offenses  against  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DON  H.  CL:  lUSEN: 
n.  Con.  Res.  651.  Cor  :urrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  ■  lie  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  banning  o:  high  seas  netting 
for  salmon:  to  the  Comn|lltce  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FROKHUC^  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Derwinski.  and 
H.  Res.  1397.  Resolutt>n  to  amend  the 
House  rules  to  require  '  hat  the  report  of 
each  House  conunlttee  on  t 
Joint  resolution  reported  ' 
shall  contain  a  statement 
ary  Impact  on  the  natios  al  economy  of  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rule^. 

By  Ma.  HOLTZM/,t 
H.    Res.    1398.    Resolu 
President  to  proWde  to 
sentatives    information 
services,  facilities,  and  pa; 
the  United  States  to  Ric:  ard 
members  of   bis   immedli  te 
Conunlttee  on  Governmet  t 


each  public  bill  or 
by  the  committee 
as  to  the  Inflatloii- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

541.  By  the  SPELAKKR:  A  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  rapid  transit  financing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriation.-;. 

542.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  gasoline 
allocatlo-.i.<;:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Forci'-'u  Commerce. 
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Ruiz  de  Vargas;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  16960.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carl  B. 
Malcolm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  16961.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Dl  Maria;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16062.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
P.  Mahady;  to  the  Committee  en  the 
Judiciary. 


tl  e 


on    directing    the 

House  of  Repre- 

i^latlng    to    certain 

ments  provided  by 

M.  Nixon  and 

family;    to   the 

Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ms.  AB55UG: 

H.R.  16956.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
Alston  Dindial.  his  wife  Berniee.  and  their 
children  Nell  Michael,  Myrtle  Sharon,  and 
Jill  Carol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cir.vy. 

By    Mr.    PHILLIP    BURTON: 

H.R.  16957.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Divid 
M.  Recalde-Martorella;  to  the  C.:niiiiittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1C958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paz  A. 
Noma;   to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 

Hit.  1695a.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luz  A. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

521.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Appalachian  Regional 
Center  for  the  Healing  Arts,  Johnson  City, 
Tenn..  relative  to  local  health  planning;  to 
t^e  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ccnimerce. 

522.  Alco,  petition  of  Michael  A.  Turley  and 
Chnrles  Hudson,  Reldsyllle,  Ga.,  relative  to 
redrc-js  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

523.  Also,  petition  of  the  Council  of  the 
California  Library  Association,  Sacramento, 
relative  to  the  use  of  the  new  Library  of 
Congress  building;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  HAN- 
SEN SUBSTITUTE]  FOR  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  988 


HON.  HAROLD  V. 


OF    WISCONi  I> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P^P  lE3E:-n  Al  IVE; 

JfOT'av,  September  30.  1974 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Ml ,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  -eniarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  f  )llowing  amend- 
ments proposed  to  be  ( ffered  by  me  to 
the  Hansen  substitute  f4r  House  Re.^olu 
tion  988: 
Amendme.nt  Offered  by 

THE    HvNoEN    EUiETIiUT] 
OLUTION    tSS 

On  Page  25,  immcdlatel; 
InsierC  the  following  pa 

"(4)   Each  report  or  a  c 
bUl  or  Joiuc  resolution  of 
reported  by  such  commit 
detailed  analstical  stai«m 
the  enactment  of  such  bil 
tion  Into  law  mav  liave  an 


FROEHLICH 


Ik.   Fkoehui  h  to 
Toa  House  RiiS- 


fuJlowhig  line  8, 
ph: 

m  it  tee  on  each 
public  character 

shall  contain  a 
t  as  to  whether 
or  joint  resolu- 
itiaationary  im- 
the  oppration  of 

following  line  5, 


pact  on  prices  and  costs  isi 
the  natiaur.l  economy." 

Oa  p;ige  50,  Immediately 
Insert  tiie  fo'.lowins  new  se<]tioji: 

•'205.(n)  T-icre  is  hereby 
e^mmittce  to  be  coinpoiicd 
ters  of  the  House  tf  liapriscntallvcs  to  be      '^ 


mittto  tl'.crc-oX  autl-orized  by  the  committee 
to  hold  hearings,  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  94th  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  Including 
any  Commonwealth  or  posses.-ion  thereof, 
V.  lieiher  the  House  is  in  .session,  has  recessed, 
cr  h;id  adjourned,  to  hold  surh  hearhigs, 
and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attenriance  and  testimony  of  s  ich  witi-'essc-- 
and  the  production  of  such  bo.^ks,  records, 
correspondence,  niemcrandiims,  papers,  and 
documents,  a.s  it  deems  necessary;  except 
tiiai  ncitlicr  the  ccn-miltee  nor  any  subcom- 
mitlee  there, f  may  sit  while  the  House  is 
meeting  unless  sp^cinl  leave  to  sit  shall  have 
been  oljt<i!ned  frt-m  the  House.  Subpenas  may 
be  L^ued  under  the  s)gn.nture  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  dcsipnated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  committee  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  authorized  by  the 
committee  to  hold  hearings  shall  publish 
reports  of  the  hearings,  and  sh^ll  have  au- 
tliority  to  report  legislation  to  the  Congress, 
"(d)  The  committee  shall  repwrt  to  the 
House  within  nine  months  after  January  3, 
1975,  the  results  of  its  study,  together  with 
such  recommendation  a.s  It  deems  advisable. 
Any  such  report  which  is  ui^.de  when  the 
>ious'i  is  not  in  ses.:ion  shall  be  filed  witii 
t'.ie  Clerk  cf  the  House. 


created  a  select 
cl  eleven  Mem- 


appointed  by  the  Speaker,  by.e  of  whom  he 
shall   desiijnate    aj    chairnu  n.   Any    vacancy 
ccourring  in  the  mcmUershll  of  the  com;mi. 
tee  sha'l  he  fllltd   In   the  |ame  m-^nncr  lit 
which  the  original  rpnoin 

"(6)   The  comnii.tea  Is  a 
rr ?tcd  to  conduct  a  full  a 
of   the   constitutional   bps 
22.  1B73.  Ui,ited  States  S' 
sions  ou  abortion,  the  ra 
decisions  on  the  power  o 
to  c:iact  ab.ort'on  lecisla 
lor  remedial  action  by  O 
Jett  of  abortions. 

■■|C»   PvT  the  piirprse  n 
res-'liitlon   the   coramitie 


THE  4-H  FROGRAM  CONTINl.r£3  TO 
SERVE 


aient  was  made. 
Ithorizcd  aiid  di- 
complcte  htudy 
of  the  January 
Ireme  Court  dcci- 
llflcptions  of  ?uch 
the  teveral  Rtateo 
3ii.  and  the  need 
kgre.ss  on  the  tiiij- 


c.-irr>  in?  cut  tMs 
or  an'    su'ofom- 


KON.  W^LlfAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KEIITUCivV 

I."/  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  Scvtemher  30,  1074 

T'.Ii-.  NAICIIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  4-11 
Ciuh.s  Uiioughout  this  country  have  set 
.aside  the  week  of  October  6  to  October  12 
as  their  national  week  and  have  adopted 
03  this  year's  theme,  '^-H — We  Can 
Ivfako  It  Happen." 


Mr.  Si.eaker.  I  know  the  4-H  mcnibers 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Kentucky.  I  know  what  they  have  ac- 
complished and  I  would  not  question 
tlieir  theme  for  1  minute.  When  our  4- 
H'ers  tell  us  that  they  can  make  seme- 
thins  hoppen,  \xs  know  that  they  will. 
Tlieir  record  speaks  for  itself. 

4-H  has  made  it  happen  since  the 
early  1900s.  As  our  Nation  faced  peiiods 
of  varying  needs  and  priorities  so.  too. 
did  the  4-H  program.  Perceived  origi- 
nally as  r.n  organization  to  serve  rural 
youth,  today  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
5  million  4-H  participants  reside  in  ur- 
ban Picas.  Members  of  4-H  and  their 
leaders  accepted  the  challenge  cf  cliangc. 
Realizing  that  today  a  single  farmer  can 
producs  enough  food  to  feed  50  people, 
projects  of  interest  to  the  young  people 
on  our  farms  were  not  shunted  aside. 
Rather  they  v.eio  strengthened  and  un- 
dated CIS  new  projects  to  involve  the 
young  women  and  young  men  in  the 
townr,  were  initiated. 

In  Kentucky  we  are  proud  of  our  3  6?7 
4-H  Clubs  and  ppecinl  4-H  groups.  La<;t 
year  over  147  000  youth  and  35.000  vcl- 
untecr  ieadeis  took  part  in  the  4-H  pro- 
gram. Projects  such  as  animal  science 
iind  prctiuction,  foods  and  nutrition. 
clothing,  and  personal  development  were 
popular  choices.  Other  Kentucky  mem- 
bers chose  ornamental  horticulture, 
home  furnishing."!,  or  conservation  while 
with  other  4-H'ers  the  preference  v.  as  for 
fruit  and  vegetable  gardening  or  career 
exploration. 

Tills  year  more  young  people  will  be 
drawn  to  4-H.  bringing  with  them  new 
ideas  and  interests.  The  program  as  it 
has  done  in  the  past,  will  expand  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Last  year,  in  the  bluagrass  and  Mam- 
moth Cave  areas  of  our  State,  the  exten- 
sion agent  for  4-H  set  up  an  oppor- 
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tunity  camp  for  deservhig  youngsters. 
T]iis  remarkable  undertaking  not  only 
^ave  100  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  10  to  13  a  chance  they  might  not  have 
had  otlierwise  to  enjoy  organized  group 
i-'mp:  it  brought  officials  and  residents 
f)f  the  area  together  in  a  common  experi- 
-nce.  Opportunity  camp  is  but  one  ex- 
t'.'nrUe  of  responsible  citizenshiii — a 
V  mie  goal  for  all  4-H'ers.  young  and  old. 

There  were  other  examples:  4-H'er.s 
.-lived  on  local  and  Slate  community 
de.elopment  committees;  4-H'ers  stud- 
ud.  campaigned,  and  organized  projects 
.'luch  as  sanitary  landfills,  and  paper  and 
)3iass  recycling;  4-H'ers  worked  to  estab- 
lij-h  community  centers  and  lielpcd  in 
the  restoration  of  historical  sites:  4-H'ers 
it,  seems,  were  everywhere — serving  in 
tlie  tradition  of  4-H. 

'ihus  for  most  of  this  century  the  4-H 
opportunity  to  learn  by  doing.  It  has 
giten  a  like  opportunity  to  practice  what 
has  been  learned.  That  we  have  been  well 
served  by  the  results  of  this  training  is 
UJiauestioned  for  33  miliion  altimni  re- 
flect the  influence  of  4-K  principles.  To- 
d.Tv.  as  4-Hers  move  toward  their  na- 
tional week.  I  offer  not  only  my  con- 
frratulations,  but  my  respect  and  my  best 
wi.shes  for  continued  .surce.ss. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  988 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESbFF 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATI'v  ES 

Monday,  September  30.  1974 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  bill.  House  Resolution  988,  I  plan  to 
introduce  the  following  amendment: 

Page  6.  Immediately  after  line  9.  insert  the 
lollowing: 

"(8)  Civil  aeronautics. 

"(9|  Railroad  labor  and  r;uiro.<d  reiirenient 
and  unemployment,  except  rever. iie  ir.eastires 
relating  thereto. 

••(10)  Regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign 
rruisportatlon,  ex':ept  transportation  by 
water  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commi-^sion, 

Page  16.  line  3.  strike  o'.it  'and  Tians- 
|K)rtatlon". 

Page  16,  strike  out  lines  14  throtigh  in. 

Page  16.  line  20.  strike  out  ••(4i"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(3)  ". 

Pogp  16,  line  21.  strike  out  -yb)"  and  in- 
sert lu  Ueu  thereof  "(4)  ". 

Page  16.  line  22.  strikeout  '(Gi^  and  insert 
in  l*eti  thereof  "(S)  ". 

Page  16.  line  24.  strike  oui  'iTi  •  and  Insert 
ill  lieu  thereof  "(fj)". 

Should  Hou.'se  Resolution  1248  be 
iiuopted.  I  will  offer  the  lollowing  amend- 
ment : 

P.Hge  59.  strike  out  lijies  15  thiouah  17. 
r'!d  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following': 

'■(4i  Civil  aeronautics. 

■•(5»  Railroad  labor  and  railroad  retirc- 
ri'i^nt  and  unemploymen: .  except  revenue 
I'l  •ii'~iii'es  relating  thereto. 

■•(6)  Regulation  of  interstate  ai'd  foreit^n 
ir.^n=portat:on.  except  Iransporlation  by 
wattr  not  subject  to  tlie  Itirisdiction  of  the 
li-'(-rstat€  Commerce  Coinn<is'*loi'.. 

Kage  59.  line  18,  strike  out  *(5)'  and  in- 
^:r<  in  lieu  thereof  "(71  ". 

Page  59.  liiie  20.  strike  ou'.  •('jT'  and  In- 
^'•:l  in  lieu  thereof  '(S)' . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Page  59.  line  23,  strike  out  "(7)  "  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(9)  ". 

Page  59,  line  24,  strike  out  "(8) "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "  ( 10 )  ". 

Page  59,  line  25,  strike  out  "(9> "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(IIT'. 

Page  60,  line  1.  strike  out  "(10)  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

Page  60.  line  2,  strike  out  "(11)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(13)". 

Page  60.  line  4.  strike  out  "(12)  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(14)". 

Page  71,  line  1,  strike  out  "and  Tran.sporl ? - 
tion". 

Page  7:2,  strike  out  lines  2  through  10. 


DON 


JUST  DO  SOMETHING, 
STAND  THERE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTROi^G 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrATlVES 
Monday.  September  30,  1974 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Mobil  Oil  Coip.  has  recently  published  a 
s«>ries  of  ad'/ert  isements  underscoring  the 
basic  absurdit,.  of  this  Nations  energy 
1  -olicies. 

One  of  the  mo.st  interesting  of  these 

ads  is  the  following  ejsay  entitled.  "Don't 

Just  Do  Something,  Stand  There."  I  coni- 

niciid  it  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 

I>in"t  Just  Do  Something, 

Stand  There 

The  story  goes  that  a  movie  director  coined 
tliis  maiapropism  in  exasperation  with  an 
actor  who  didn't  understand  his  scene  and 
tried  to  hide  his  confusion  by  walking  around 
i!ie  .set.  Today,  many  people  are  confused,  btu 
they  want  to  do  nomething.  anything  so 
energy  problems  won^t  recur. 

Congress  Is  a  good  example.  Leiiislators  are 
proposing  all  manner  of  "answers"  to  the 
U.S.  energy  problem.  Trouble  is.  many  of  the 
energy  bills  under  consideration  wouldn't  in- 
crease domestic  energy  supply,  which  is  what 
ve  really  need.  And  .some  of  Congress'  ideo.s 
V  ould  worsen  the  pro'olem.  which  U  v.hat  we 
dour  need. 

Here  are  a  fev,  • 

■•Answer  ".  F:xt*nd  natural  ga.>  price  regu- 
l;:tioii  to  crude  oil. 

Result.  Shortages  of  gasoline  and  heating 
cil  as  bad  as  today's  severe  and  worsening 
shortage  of  natural  gas.  'When  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  began  setting  natnral  gas 
price.s  in  1954.  the  United  States  had  22  years 
oi  natural  gas  reserves.  Now  we  have  11.  be- 
catise  the  FPC  s  very  low  prices  have  stimti- 
lated  demand  wiiile  discouraging  investment 
lo  lind  new  re.serves.  The  policy  that  made  tis 
shoil  of  ga.s  is  liaraly  the  answer  to  increas- 
In?  oil  stipplies. 

•Ansv.er".  Roll  back  US.  crude  oil  prices. 

Rp.sult.  Thi>  would  briiig  down  profits,  all 
lifilit.  But  it  would  increa.se  our  dei)endence 
Oil  inioorted  oil.  Is  that  what  people  really- 
uant? 

•Ans'-vev^'.  Create  a  federal  oil  ai'd  g,»s 
cornoration. 

Result.  Expenditure  of  billions  In  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  and  almost  certainly  a  lengthen- 
!!!g  of  the  energy  shortage.  The  proposed 
government  company  wotild  have  first  choice, 
free  of  charge,  of  20  percent  of  all  federal 
lands  put  up  for  lease,  though  this  land  cer- 
tainly could  be  developed  faster  and  more 
etficiently  by  private  producers.  It  would  need 
two  or  three  years  to  start  up  and  it  would 
drain  talent  and  drilling  equipment  from  the 
private  companies,  hampering  their  produc- 
tion. Because  it  wov.ld  be  subsidized  by  tax 
dollars,  it  would  l>e  meaningless  as  a  yard- 
slick  for  the  private  .sector. 

".■\nswer'.  Expatid  government  regulation 
of  pipe!  Hies. 
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Result,  ThL?  needless  regulation  is  based 
on  the  false  premise  that  small  producers 
are  being  squeezed  out  of  the  nations  pipe- 
lines by  the  major  producers,  who  built  and 
own  most  of  the  lines.  The  fact  Is  that  909 
companies  shipped  petroleum  products 
through  51  of  the  country's  55  product  pipe- 
lines last  year.  And  803  of  the<;e  shippers  had 
no  ownership  In  the  lines. 

"Answer  ".  Refuse  to  allow  any  but  small 
producers  to  bid  jointly  for  exploration  rights 
to  government  lands. 

Result.  Less  competitioi^  and  lov.-er  bonuses 
to  the  government.  The  premise  here  is 
wrong,  too.  In  three  recent  federal  oSshore 
lease  sales,  non-majors  were  successful  iu 
obtaining  In.terests  in  about  63  percent  of  the 
tracts  offered.  By  bidding  Jointly  with  larger 
companies  they  can  participate  In  every 
e"per,si\e  acreage  they  couldn't  otherwise 
atlord. 

Think  we're  reaching  for  some  of  these 
fcx.amples?  Bcliexe  it  or  nc*. .  they  were  all 
contained  in  tiiat  one  of  over  3000  bills  row 
before  the  Congre.ss  which  would  adversely 
atteoi  the  oil  industry.  It's  called  the  Con- 
sumer Energy  Act  of  1974.  btit  anyone  can 
see  it  is  intfi;ded  more  to  ptinish  oil  ccin- 
paiiic-i  than  to  help  the  ccr.sumer.  If  passed 
as  written,  this  bill  could  hobble  the  entire 
industry,  but  the  real  victim  would  be  cii- 
ergy  supplies — and  the  consumer. 

We  think  there's  a  lot  to  the  .sayiiig.  If 
there  s  no  need  to  legislate,  there's  a  need 
not  to  legislate."  \Vc  also  think  there  are  ac- 
tions Congress  can  take  to  help  solve  the 
enert;y  ahoi  ta^e.  But  tliey  demand  coo!  Iliink- 
iiitj--not  acti'in  for  actions  sake.  And  tiie 
end  should  be  to  produce  n,.  re  ei.etgy- not 
ie.s.s. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  BRASCO 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGG! 

OF    NEW    YORK 

:n  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Scpt<.mhcr  30.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  Frank  Br.^sco  symbolizes  nioie 
than  the  loss  of  a  distinguished  colleague 
to  me  but  the  departure  of  a  good  and 
loyal  friend  as  well. 

Frank  Bbasco  ha.s  .served  the  residents 
of  the  11th  Congres!^ional  District  in 
Brooklyn  for  the  last  8  >eais.  During  his 
years  in  Congress,  he  has  served  at,  oi:e 
of  the  ranking  members  of  both  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
as  well  as  the  House  Banking  and  Cui- 
rency  Committee. 

Frank  Brasco  will  be  remembered  as  a 
true  friend  of  the  Government  and  Postal 
employee.  He  was  one  of  their  foremost 
spokesmen  on  the  commiUee  and  his  ef- 
forts havf  helped  bring  about  signilit  ant 
improvement..s  in  wages  and  working  con- 
diiions  that  tiie.se  millions  cf  American 
V, orkois  enjo.\  today. 

While  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Fpank  Bpasco  becan:e  one  of 
the  first  advocates  of  pi-ovidii;g  citifs 
wir.li  ma.so  transit  operatii:g  subsiclie.^.  It 
is  fitting  that  in  I'r.'Vnk  Brasco's  final 
year  in  the  House  a  comprehensive  mass 
ttansit  bill  has  been  prssed  and  w ill  ,;con 
be  signed  iiito  lav,- 

Frank  Brasco  loved  Brooklyn  and  its 
people,  and  chose  a  career  in  service  to 
them.  Prior  to  being  elected  to  Congress. 
Brasco  had  been  a  noted  attorney  and 
civic  leader  in  Brooklyn,  and  despite  his 
many  time  consuming  duiies  in  Congress., 
he  kept  active  in  the  allairr  of  his  beloved 
Efooklyn. 


ClOf 
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Willi  liis  disliiigiK.s 
KfjiLse  coming  to  a 
that  v.c  liis  friends  a 
the  time  to  pay  tributi 
for  his  years  of  dedica 

As  a  friend.  I  willes 
Brasco.  He  was  a  fi 
sen:>e  of  the  word,  a 
kind  word,  or  a  i>icce  o 
was   a   warm    and   r 
dedicated  to  serving  t 
constituents. 

The  people  of  the  1 
Di.itrict  are  gi-ateful 
Jiis  years  of  ser\  ice  to 
gi-ateful  for  the  pri*.  i 
Frank  Brasco. 


td 
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ed  caret r  in  the 

it  Is  only  fitting 

coJleagiies  take 

to  Ff.ank  Beasco 

ed  service. 

i:^ially  miss  Frank 

in  the  truest 

•s  handy  with  a 

sound  advice.  He 

.i^passionate  man, 

lie  needs  »f  all  his 


th  Co!;sres.sionaI 

to  FrANK  Brasco  for 

t  em.  and  I  too  am 

l(^e  cl  serving  v»ith 
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HON.  BILL  (  UNTER 

OF   ILOKJ 

IN  THE  HOU'^Z  OF  RE  RES'j:Nr»Ji\  T  S 
Monday,  5cp/r;.'t|rr  30,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr 
event  the  text  of  Hous 
is  oiTered  as  a  substitu 
lutlon  988.  the  followi 
intended  to  be  offered  t; 
Brown  of  Ohio: 
An  AmendMi^nt  To  Ke 

1.321    BV   Mr.   GUNT7.R,   o] 

Brown  a  Ok  to 

On  pap.e  46,  -wil-.e  ou 
25.  and  on  pa^'e  47.  strike 
24.  and  inserc  In  lieu  the: 

■■(g)(1)    Each  meeting 
select,  or  special  conunlttei 
Including  meetlnfrs  to  conAct  hcarlng.s,    liall 
be  open  to  the  pxiblic:  Pro   ided.  That  a  por- 
tion or  portions  of  such 
closed  to  the  pubHc  If  the 
committee,  a":  the  CR«e  n 
by  vot«  of  a  majority  of  t 
committee  or  subcommltt 
matters  to  be  di.;cussed  o: 
be  takeii  at  such  portion 

■■(.A)  will  probably  disci 
sary  ta  be  kept  .secret  in  t 
tioiial  security  or  the  con 
of  thB  foreign  relations  of  t 

■'(B)  win  relate  solely  to 
mlttee 'Staff  per-^nnel  or  in 
figem&nt  or  procedure; 

"(C)  Will  tend  to  jeopar  lize  tlie  pre.sent 
or  future  legal  right.s  of  ar  y  person  or  will 
represeivt  a  clearly  uuwarra  iled  lavaaion  of 
the  privacy  of  any  Individua  ." 
'  "(-D)  w-ill  probably  dlsclo.s  '  the  iden'.ity  of 
a'ly  Informer  or  law  enfort  Mnent  agent  or 
any  informatlo'i  relating  to  i  lie  liiVi'sllgation 
or  proeecuilon  of  a  criinlna  offense  tliat  i* 
required  to  Le  lc«pt  secret  in  the  ictereats  of 
eile.'tive  I.^w  ••.irorcement;  c  ' 

"(E^JsWai  lUscloae  inform!  Mo'i  r-.-lating  tu 
traSe  jcfiet;  or  financial  oj  co.  imerclal  in- 
formaiir!!  pcutittnli>j  speiiacially  to  a  given 
persoi!  wherfT—  J 

"(1)  the  Information  h*  bem  obtalucd 
by  the  federal  tovernmeii'  pursuant  to  an 
ngree.Tient  to  ir.alnti.in  <  >nfidentlality  of 
saclj  Information. ■" 

"(li)  aPedcral  st.-'v!ile  r<  qu!re.«:  ll'e  iiiior- 
niation  to  be  kept  couiide  itial  by  Govern- 
ment otTicers  and  employees   or 

"(111)  rhe  Information  i  ;  required  to  be 
kept  secret  hi  order  to  prei  ent  undue  Injviry 
to  the  competitive  posltlo  i  of  such  person. 
A  separate  vot«  of  the  c<  Timittee  shall  b« 
taken  wltlv  i;e.«pect   to   e(  ?h   committee   or 
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l>eaker,   in   the 
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t;i  House  Rcso- 

amcndmcnt  is 

niy.;plf  and  Mr. 

FFfRfD    if)    II.    Re*. 

Florid.-.,  and  .Mh. 

lines  17  throujjli 
ut  lines  1  th'.o-jgh 
cf  the  fo'lo'vin;; : 
<i  each  standing. 
cr  stibcoinmitit'e. 


meci-ings  may  bf 
ommlttee  or  sub- 
y  he,  determine: 
members  of  the 
present  that  the 
the  testimony  to 
r  portlon.s — 
e  matters  neccs- 
Inlerpsls  of  na- 
dential  conducl 
e  United  .State.s; 
atters  of  com- 
vnul  s(.an  man- 
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EXTKNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fcubi  I'liunit  Ice  meeting  that  is  closed  to  tb* 
public  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and  the 
committee  shall  make  available  within  cue 
day  of  such  meeting,  a  written  explanation 
of  its  action.  The  vole  of  each  committee 
member  parllolpatlng  In  each  such  vote  sliall 
be  recorded  and  publlbhed. 

■■(2)  Each  RtanUlug,  select,  or  special  coiu- 
mi(tee  or  subcomnUtte*  shall  make  public 
Miuiuuncement  of  tiie  date,  place,  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  each  meetUig  (whether  open 
•  ■r  t'loied  to  the  public)  at  leaot  one  week 
hciore  .-.nch  meeting  unless  the  conimlLtee 
or  .Mil>connnltiet-  detenniiics  by  a  vote  of  a 
iiiaJoril\  of  tlie  committee  that  committee 
hiisliitsi,  <<  q  .ires  that  s^m  h  meeting  be  called 
:.i  an  carlli^r  date.  In  which  c:.ifi  the  com- 
iiiiltee  .sh.ill  nia'Ke  public  announcenienl  of 
The  dale,  place  and  subject  metier  of  .svich 
mecihiK   at    the   earlie'il   practicable   oppor- 

t'UllK-. 

"(.J)  A  coiiipleu  tiaiL-cripi,  l>icluding  a 
list  ol  all  persons  nttt-i:d!ng  and  their  ai- 
liiiation.  .->haU  lie  made  of  each  meetliv.  of 
caih  sttiiidtni^;,  select,  or  .special  comniittne 
o"  .siiheoii^niliice  mt'.. Jnf;  (whclher  open  or 
1  .o.;cd  to  the  public)  in  addition  to  the 
record  rp,;iiire<.i  b>  pai-agruph  (e)(1).  Except 
.IS  proviiitd  in  paragraph  iD) .  a  copy  of  ciich 
Ktich  transcript  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  i'l'ipectlon  wiihin  se\en  days  of  each 
siich  mi'eiing,  and  additional  copies  uf  any 
tri'iiscript  shall  be  furnished  to  aay  pcron 
at  the  actual  cost  of  duplication. 

■•(4)  In  the  ca.^e  of  meetings  closed  to  the 
pi.biic  pt.rcuaat  to  subparagraph  d).  the 
coiJimlltLe  or  subcomuiltLee  may  delete  from 
iliC  ct'iJlcs  if  tr;-,nscrlpts  tiiat  are  required 
'■I  be  n)ade  available  or  furnished  to  the 
pallic  p'.  r.«i,a:it  to  suhpitraj^rapii  (.4|  ai.y 
portion!,  v.liich  It  determines  by  vote  of  the 
maJorKy  of  the  conimlitee  or  srbcommittee 
i(-n.si-t  of  maierlat  speclCitd  In  .stibdivlslon 
lA),  (bt.  (C),  (D)  or  (E)  of  subparagraph 
(11.  A  Keparate  vote  of  t)ie  committee  cr 
.Mibcommlttec  shall  t>e  tiikcn  with  respect  to 
eiich  traij-scnpt.  Tlie  vote  of  each  committee 
or  siibct.mmiti.ee  memijer  participating  in 
each  siirh  vote  shall  bo  recorded  and  pub- 
lished. Jn  pl:^e  of  each  portion  deleted  from 
copir-.  of  th"  tr.inscrlpt  m^do  available  tc 
the  ptil)lic.  tiie  commitlce  shall  supply  a 
wrltt.tn  explanation  of  why  such  portion  was 
delisted  and  a  summary  of  the  substance  of 
■'.,'.■  doleisd  portion  that  does  not  Itself  dls- 
(Ic.'ju  iijfrrniaiion  specliied  In  &ubdlvl.«lcn 
tA),  (B>,  (C).  (D),  or  (E)  of  subparagraph 
(I).  The  ciiuimUtte  or  subcommittee  shall 
nuiintaUi  a  complete  copy  of  the  transcript 
of  each  meeting  (Including  those  portions 
deleted  from  copies  made  available  to  the 
public)  for  a  period  cf  at  least  one  year  after 
snch  nieetln.^s. 

'■(C)  A  point  of  ordpr  may  be  raised  af'Riast 
any  committer  or  subcon'mi'lee  vote  to  close 
a  meeting  to  the  piibiSc  pv.rsuant  to  sub- 
pai*a(!;rapli  (li,  or  a^aln-t  any  committee  or 
.«;ubcommltlce  vtjte  to  delete  from  the  pub- 
licly avail. .ijle  copy  a  portion  of  a  meeting 
transcript  pursuant  to  .■^tibpirar'raph  {'i) ,  by 
commltleee  or  .'ubcommillee  mem'iers  com- 
prising one-fourth  or  more  of  the  total  mem- 
ber^hip  of  the  eiuhe  committee  or  s.ib- 
connnlitee.  Any  such  point  of  oi  aer  must  be 
r,..l.«-cd  before  the  entlrs  Kou.'vO  within  fue 
le^!:.IiUhv  days  ;iftfr  the  vtjie  against  wlilch 
the  pot  it  cf  order  l.s  raised,  and  such  point 
of  order  .shn'.l  be  a  matter  of  highest  p:ivl- 
lene.  Each  such  point  of  order  shall  Im- 
mediately be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
on  MccHiipt,  consisting  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hoti  .e  of  Representatives,  the  majority 
loader.  ai'.J  the  minority  leader.  The  select 
committee  sh,iU  report  to  the  House  within 
five  calendar  days  (excluding  days  when  the 
House  Is  not  lu  session)  a  resolution  con- 
taining its  findings.  If  tlie  House  adepts  a 
resolution  finding  that  the  committee  vote 
in  que.'ition  was  not  In  accordance  \^lth  the 
relev.-»nt  pro-. islon  of  bubparaiiraph    (1),   it 
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shall  direct  that  there  be  made  publicly 
available  the  entire  transcript  of  the  meeting 
Improperly  closed  to  the  public  or  the  por- 
tion or  portions  of  any  meeting  transcript 
Improperly  deleted  from  the  publicly  avail- 
able copy. 

"(6)  The  Select  Committee  on  Meetint.;; 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provLsloii.-,  n 
subparagraph  (li.  (2).  (3).  or  {i\ . 


WILL  FORDS  FOREIGN  FOLIC-y 
FOLLOW  THE  MUDDY  TRACKS  OF 
^^XON  AND  JOHNSON? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

of     CALIFORNIA 

l.N'  1  HI.  HCL'SE  OF  REPRESENrATIVE6 

Monday,  September  30.  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  Pre.'.idcnt  Ford  has,  witliin  the  pai.t 
10  days,  taken  two  steps  which  bode  ii! 
for  the  future  of  his  administration. 

On  September  8,  he  pardoned  Richard 
Ni.xcn  in  advaJice  of  indictment,  tliereby 
disfiguring  the  Nation's  achievement  in 
returning  to  constitutional  Govermiient 
despite  Richard  Nixon's  determined  ei- 
fori3  to  the  contrary.  But  while  the  par- 
don was  wrong,  ill-advi.sed,  and  badly 
received,  at  least  v\e  could  say  it  wa.'  t; 
case  of  gocxl  hcnest  intentions  marred  by 
bad  judgnient. 

But  just  as  liis  Soptember  8  pardon 
noised  Questions  about  l;is  judgment,  so 
his  .September  16  pre.ss  conference  h.-it; 
cast  a  shadow  over  the  reputation  for 
directness  and  honesty  he  had  previously 
ir.aiiitained. 

This  is  the  o.uestion  and  answer  thai,  is 
di.^t'irbiiig: 

Q.  Mr.  President,  recent  Congressional  tes- 
timony has  Indicated  thst  the  CI. A.,  under 
tlie  direction  of  a  committee  headed  by  Dr. 
Kissinger,  attejnpted  to  destabilize  the  Gov- 
ernn-.ciu  of  Chile  under  former  President 
AUeiide.  Is  it  the  policy  of  your  Administra- 
tion to  attempt  to  destabilize  the  govern- 
ments of  other  democracies? 

A.  Let  me  ansv.-er  in  general — 1  thhik  this 
is  a  very  important  question. 

Our  Guvernment,  like  otlicr  governmentE, 
does  take  certain  actions  in  the  Uitelligence 
field  to  help  Implement  foreign  policy  and 
protect  national  security. 

I  am  Informed  reliably  that  Communist 
nations  sp>cnd  vastly  more  money  than  *e  do 
for  the  same  kind  of  purposes. 

N'l.  V.  in  this  particular  case,  as  I  under- 
stand it  and  tliere's  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
our  Govcniment  had  no  involvement  in  any 
wty  whatsoever  in  the  coup  itself. 

In  a  period  of  time,  three  or  four  years  i'^'O, 
there  was  an  effort  being  made  by  the  Allendc 
Government  lo  destroy  opposition  news 
K.edia.  both  the  writing  press  &?.  well  as  t;;c 
electronic  press.  And  to  destroy  cppositV.  n 
political  parties. 

And  the  eJort  that  was  made  i.i  th's  case 
Was  to  help  and  assist  the  preservation  c' 
ipprsitlon  newspapers  and  electron! i:  media 
and  to  prespr\e  opposition  political  parties. 

I  think  this  Is  In  the  best  L-.tercst  of  the 
people  l.T  Chile,  .'>.nd  certainly  i)i  our  best 
Interest. 

President  Ford's  answer  contnincd  one 
statement  that  cannot  be  construed  fis 
anythinp;  but  an  outriglit  and  deliberate 
falochood. 

We   were  niii  responding   to   ■■cUorts 
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being  made  by  tlie  Allende  government 
to  destroy  opposition  n;-.-s  media,  both 
the  writing  press  as  well  as  the  electronic 
;)ccss.  And  to  destroy  opposition  parties." 

While  Allende  did  exercise  c<Kislder- 
nble  and  deplorable  economic  pressure 
a-ainst  the  leading  opposition  news- 
paper, and  in  fact  closed  it  down  for  6 
day.;,  it  was  reopened  by  an  appeal.^  couy . 
und  Chile  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  free 
,iid  uninliibited  presses  in  tlie  world 
I  ight  up  to  tlie  day  of  the  coup. 

While  there  may  have  been  some 
attempt  to  throttle  opposition  parties, 
they  must  have  been  so  subtle  as  to  be 
invisible.  Tlie  Cliristian  Democrats  con- 
trolled the  Congress  during  the  Allende 
regime,  and  both  they  and  the  Conserva- 
tives freely  opposed  and  criticized  Al- 
lende. There  was  a  congressional  elec- 
tion a  fewr  months  before  the  coup  in 
which  all  parties  participated  freely  and 
honestly. 

If  it  was  om^  policy  to  support  freedom 
of  the  press  and  of  political  opposition 
in  Chile,  our  failxire  lias  been  .spectacular. 
Freedom  of  the  press  is  no  longer  ques- 
tionable; it  is  outlawed.  Opposition 
papers  are  permanently  closed  and  all 
others  are  censored  in  the  best  Soviet 
style.  No  political  parties  or  political  ac- 
tivity of  any  kind  is  allowed.  The  Con- 
gress, which  as  I  have  pointed  out  did 
not  .''upport  Allende,  has  been  abolished. 
S-J  it  the  purpose  of  our  covert  operations 
is  to  preserve  freedom  and  democracy  we 
should  now  be  working  10  times  as  hard 
to  overthrow  the  present  dictatoi-ship. 

Of  course  we  are  not,  because  our  op- 
t-rations  bad  notliing  to  do  with  suppoit- 
ir.g  a  free  press.  CIA  Director  William 
Colby  has  bluntly  told  us  his  efforts  w  ere 
directed  toward  "destabilizing"  the  Al- 
lende government.  He  has  told  us  money 
was  authorized  not  to  support  opposition 
parties  but  to  bribe  Chilean  congress- 
men. 

After  the  press  conference,  when  re- 
porters attempted  to  learn  more  about 
our  Jeffersonian  efforts,  neither  the 
Wliite  House  nor  the  State  Department 
could  offer  a  shred  of  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  President  Ford's  claim.  It  ap- 
pears we  are  once  again  following  the 
.sad  sick  pattern  of  Presidents  Jolmsoii 
and  Nixon,  who  also  resorted  to  fabrica- 
tions as  they  attempted  to  defend  in- 
defensible policies. 

The  offenses  have  not  stopped  with 
Uie  act  itself.  Tlie  dehberate  deception  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
by  former  CIA  Duector  Richard  Helms 
( nnstitutes  a  major  a.ssault  on  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Consider  the  following  tes- 
timony given  by  Helms  under  question- 
ing bv  Senator  Symington  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  1973: 

SviiiNcroN".  Did  you  have  an:  mo.^.cy 
IjiiSoed  to  the  opponen'.s  of  Allende^' 

Helms.  No,  sir. 

Sv^rtNGTON•.  So  that  the  storii  s  that  you 
^•  ere  involved  In  that  are  wrong  entirely? 

Hruns.  Yes,  sir. . . . 

Now  we  find,  according  to  Mr.  Helms' 
successor,  William  Colby,  that  we  did 
pass  large  stims  of  money  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  Allende  for  the  specific  purpose 
ol  bringing  rbout  his  do^iifall.  This  ob- 
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vious  ca^e  c>r  perjury  should  be  pursued 
to  conclusion. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point  a 
column  by  Tom  Wicker,  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  20.  1974. 

\V.\s  Foan  Connm  on  Chile? 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

\V.\sHi:<GTOS'. — The  dlsclOPtire  that  tlie 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  flnancod  the  se- 
ries of  .strike.';  Uiat  preceded  the  overthrew 
of  President  Allende  in  Chile  ought  to  make 
Gerald  Ford  hide  his  face.  Either  he  has  been 
conned  by  the  C.I.^.  into  grossly  mislead- 
ing the  American  people  and  giving  his  ap- 
proval ii>  internal  ional  gangsterLsni.  or  he 
did  it  on  iiis  o'.vii. 

Mr.  Ford.  confirn:!ng  at  his  i-ecent  news 
conference  that  the  C.I..\.  had  carried  out 
covert  operatioiis  in  Chile,  suggested  that  it 
happened  '  tiiree  or  four  years  ago"  and  that 
It  was  meiely  an  attempt  to  "assist  the 
pre.«er^"atiori  of  opposition  newspapers  and 
electronic  media  and  to  preserve  opposition 
IKilUlcftl  parties. ' 

The  facts  are  that  the  .nllende  Govern- 
ment did  iiu'^  try,  a.s  Mr.  Ford  charged  It  did, 
"to  destroy  opposition  news  media  .  .  .  and 
to  destroy  opposition  political  parties."  Tlie 
parties  continued  to  function  throughout  the 
Allende  regime.  No  Government  censorship 
of  the  press  v."as  established.  A  one-day  shut- 
down of  an  opposition  paper.  El  Mercurio. 
was  made  possible  by  a  libel  law  passed  In 
the  previous  regime  of  Eduardo  Prel.  wh" 
was  supported  by  the  C.I.A. 

Even  that  one-day  shutdown  did  not  occur 
untu  June  22,  1973,  Just  a  few  months  before 
the  military  coup  that  overthrew  Mr.  Allende. 
Tho  Interamerlcan  Press  Association  said 
then  that  the  shutdown  was  the  "first  de- 
liberate attempt  to  silence  or  intimidate"  Ei 
Mercurio.  Mr.  Allende  had  been  elected  in 
1!>70. 

The  Ford  .stateme'.it  wa^  misleading  in 
every  particular.  Whatever  pressures  Mr. 
Allende  occasionally  brought  on  the  oppc- 
si'ion  press,  he  Itnp'ised  no  censorship  and 
made  no  attempt  to  "destroy ■'  It.  He  did  not 
try  to  destroy  oppoticton  parties.  The  C.I.A. 
intervention  was  not  "three  or  four  year.> 
ago."  It  was  by  no  means  limited  to  support 
tor  opposition  prest  and  parties,  as  the  latest 
disclosures  make  clear. 

Even  if  any  part  of  Mr.  Fo*-d's  statement 
hud  been  true,  the  plain  fact  is  that  the 
United  States  supports  any  number  of  re- 
gimes where  press  and  politics  are  harshly 
repre.^sed — South  Vietnam,  South  Korea,  un- 
til recently  Greece,  just  to  name  a  few.  But 
when  the  Chilean  military  junta,  its  patli 
paved  by  the  "destabillzation"  paid  for  and 
fomented  by  the  CJ.A.,  took  power.  It  Imme- 
diately silenced  both  tb«  press  and  Vm  po- 
litical parties,  murdered  thousands  of 
Ciiileaiij  and  Jailed  thousands  more. 

.\side  from  misleading  the  American  peo- 
ple, Mr.  Ford's  statement  was  oue  of  the 
most  unfortunate  ever  made  by  the  bend  of 
a  .'^••.pposedly  law-abiding  government.  It 
claimed  ilie  right  of  this  nation  to  go  cia::- 
destineiy  into  others  and  "take  certain  ac- 
Uoiks  iu  the  uitelligence  field  to  help  Imple- 
nien'.  fureign  policy  and  protect  national 
secttrity.''  That  is  a  beautltled  way  of  sf>\- 
jiig  •ij  subvert  legitimate  governments  by 
briljery,  trickery  and  violence." 

Mr.  Ford  ilien  justiiied  hLs  claim  by  .sayhig 
Commiuiisl  governments  did  the  same  thing, 
and  that  other  coiuitrles  did  too.  He  took 
this  to  the  intimate  length  of  saying  that,  in 
the  case  of  Chile,  the  subversion  had  been 
in  the  •■■jest  interest"  of  the  Chilean  people. 
Who  guve  the  United  States  the  right  to 
make  such  a  judgment  1;\  opposition  to  u 
free  Chilean  election? 

Tlie  "candor"  of  Mr.  Ford's  remarks,  far 
from  beiitg  prai.sov.orihy.  had  the  etfects  not 
just    ,,f   admittinj:   that    niternationtil   mi'i- 
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'.(•:•:■. r.  goes  on,  but  of  giving  it  public,  offi- 
cial approval,  and  from  the  President  of  U.e 
United  States,  What  does  this  tell  us  about 
a  man  who  in  pardoning  Richard  Klxou  said 
he  believed  that  "right  makes  might"  ci'id 
who  has  Just  called  In  the  United  Natioi.^ 
for  a  cooperative  world  order  based  on  "ac- 
commodation, moderation  and  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  others"? 

It  probably  tells  us  that  Gerald  Ford  ha- 
been  sold  a  "bill  of  goods  by  the  C.I..*,  and 
Secretary  of  St.''te  Kissinger,  who  presided 
over  tlie  national  security  body  that  attthot- 
l7ed  t'i.e  C.I.A.  interventions  in  Chile.  Inex- 
perienced  in  foreign  affairs,  no  doubt  Intimi- 
dated by  the  "experts"  at  his  elbow,  itii- 
v.llllng  io  reverse  long-standing  policies  £■:' 
pi-evious  Presidents,  politically  dependent  on 
Mr.  Kissinger  at  home  and  abroad,  Mr. 
Ford — an  Instinctive  hawk  anyway— ^-.o 
doubt  said  what  they  wanted  him  to  say  in 
their  best  Interest. 

.*nd  that  tells  us  further  that  if  the  wings 
of  the  C  J-A.  ar»  to  be  dipped  any  time  Boon. 
and  If  Mr.  Kissinger's  responsibility  for  U.<' 
reprehensible  events  in  Chile  Is  to  be  clnn- 
fled.  Congress  will  have  to  do  it.  with  no  l.el;» 
fro:ii  the  Wlilte  Hou.se. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  HOUSE  JUDICIARY 
SUBCOMIVUTTEE  AEM3RESSES  F1=X)- 
ERAL  LAWYERS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    KEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septe^nber  20,  litTi 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 3-7,  the  Fedei-al  Bar  Ai;soclation. 
representing  over  14,000  lawyers  hi  the 
Federal  Govei-nmeiit,  met  in  conveniicn 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the  week  v  a.s 
an  address  by  om*  colleague  Bill  Httk- 
G.^TE  of  Missouri,  chali-man  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  wlio  spoke 
on  the  new  rules  of  ciimiual  ^Mocedui  l" 
promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiu  t 
in  April  1973. 

Representative  Hung.\te  has  demon - 
sti-ated  his  legal  scholar.ship  by  researtli 
for  the  American  Bar  Foundation  on 
criminal  justice,  and  by  his  authonJiip 
of  the  lead  article  in  the  Federal  Bpi 
Jotunal  in  autimin  1972  on  the  ne.\ 
criminal  rules.  His  leadership  in  the  leeal 
prcrfession  is  evidenced  by  a  Bicentennial 
Award  fi"om  the  Bar  Association  of  Si 
Louis  and  a  Distinguished  Sei^vice  Af.ai d 
from  the  Capitol  Hill  Chapter  cf  thL- 
Federal  Bar  Association.  He  seived  a.- 
that  association's  president  in  1971-72 

The  forum  waa  airanged  by  the  Cap- 
itol Hill  Chapter  of  tiie  FBA.  under  it- 
Piesident  Mariwi  Herring,  formerly  ci 
the  Libra rv-  of  Congress,  and  the  program 
chairman.  Herbert  Spira  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Senate.  Lawyers  from 
across  the  country  gained  tlie  benefit  cl 
hearing  Representative  Hi^NtAiES  anal- 
ysis ol  the  new  i-ules  wliich  change  about 
20  percent  of  the  content  of  the  Pederel 
criminal  rules.  Those  rules  affect  not 
only  judges,  prosecutors,  and  defendants 
but  improve  the  overall  quality  of  our 
.system  of  crimhial  justice. 

In  ordci-  that  Repret>fcntaii\e  Hln- 
C.4TC3  remarks  leteive  wider  ciiculalion. 


at  this 


las    resohed    by 

as  President. 
(■Oress  myself  to 
tt  between  Con- 
sit  nation,  hap- 
rclcrly  function- 
act,  the  conflict 
The  issues  re- 
rules  of  "plead- 

le   Court,   with 
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I  am  inserting  them  in  tie  Record 
point:  I 

R^^TAp.Ks  OF  Hon.  Wii-|iam  L.  Hi'ngate 

We've  all  been  very  awaj-e  recently  of  con- 
flict between  the  brancl^s  cf  our  Govern- 
ment. The  inipeachmPiif  inquiry  brought 
iuto  focus  a  conflict  between  Congre.ss  and 
tJie  President,  and  a  pa|sibl?  conflict  be- 
tween the  courts  end  tqfe  President.  For- 
tunately, the  latter  couflicSwas  avoided  Vvhen 
the  President  agreed  to  cofcpiy  with  the  8-0 
rilirg  of  the  U.S.  Supren^  Court.  The  leg- 
islative-executive conflict 
Kichard   Nixon's  resignatioj 

Today,  I  would  like  to 
what  appears  to  be  a  confli 
(tress  and  the  Judiciary.  Thi 
pily,  does  not  threaten  the 
ing  of  our  Government.  In 
is  more  apparent  than  real 
volve  around  the  making  of' 
5ng.  practice  and  procedure."' 

I-ast  April  22.  the  Suprei 
Mr.  Justice  Douglas  diasentiig.  promulgated 
a  series  of  amendments  to  tl  le  Federal  rules 
rif  criminal  procedure.  Tiiei  were  promul- 
t;ated  pursuant  to  Federal  sti  tutes  knov  n  ns 
the  "Rules  Enabling  Act,"  v  hkh  empowers 
the  Supreme  Court  to  prorr  iilpate  rules  of 
"pleading,  practice  and  proc  dure." 

The  Supreme  Court's  r.mer  Inients  were  In 
reality  the  work  of  the  two  committees  of 
the  Judicial  coiifcrence:  nti  mely,  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Crimir  al  Rules,  pres- 
ently chaired  by  Judge  J.  Ed  ivard  Lumbard, 
and  the  Standing  Coinmltt  e  on  Rules  of 
Practice  and  Procedr.re,  pres«n;iy  chaired  by 
Judge  Albert  B.  Marls.  Th  ise  committees 
submitted  their  final  prrciuct  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  then  proinulgat  ;d  the  proposed 
amendments.  This  procedur  ;  in  part  gave 
Tise  to  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'"  aLssent.  Justice 
Douglas  also  dissented  beca  ii'e  he  bc-Iieves 
the  Supreme  Court  is  not  constitutionally 
r.uthorized  to  design  such  i  ules.  I  will  re- 
turn to  these  considerations  ;  ater  on. 

The  Judicial  Conference  i  Committees  are 
composed  of  outstanding  ai  id  able  Judges, 
practitioners  and  law  profes;  ors.  Tlie.se  peo- 
ple put  In  many,  many  houi  >  of  hard  work. 
Some  of  the  proposed  amend  nents  were  un- 
der consideration  for  over  1  ?ur  years.  The 
people  who  served  on  these  ;ommlttees  de- 
serve commendation  for  theii  public  service. 

In  their  final  form  as  pron  ulgated  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  ameiidments  make 
changes  In  ten  presently  exljting  rules  and 
add  three  new  rules  to  the  Hederal  rules  of 
criminal  procedure.  In  purenc-  quantitative 
terms,  the  amendments  change  approximate- 
ly 20  per  cent  of  the  present  rules,  Some  of 
the  amendments  are  relativelvpninor  or  non- 
controverstal,  while  others  1  ave  provoked 
some  criticism.  Hearings  on  the  proposed 
rules  will  begin  September  n  th,  and  with- 
out giving  any  indication  of  ny  own  views 
because  the  subcommittee  co  isists  of  able 
and  Independent-minded  men  bers  who  will 
reach  their  own  conclusions, 
point  out  some  comment.?  we  h 
the  hope  of  drawing  more  widespread  at- 
tention to  these  propo.sals  for  change  In  an 
Important  area  of  the  law. 

I  Just  returned  from  my  rura  Missotirl  dis- 
trict, and  was  reminded  of  the  study  of 
criminal  law  and  criminal  r  lies  of  proce- 
dure while  there.  I  even  saw  a  >umper  sticker 
which  said  "crime  doesn't  pa; — and  neither 
does  farming." 

A  good  part  of  the  controv  Tsy  surrounds 
sf-ntencing  practices. 

The  membership  of  the  subcommittee  on 
criminal  Justice  consists  of  lepresentatlves 
Edwards,  Kastenmeier,  Mann.  Holtzman;  and 
Smith,  Dennis,  Mayne,  ane  Hogan.  This 
membership  as.sures  thoroug!  i  delibei-ation. 

As   to  the   substance   of   1  he   new   rules 
Rule   11   provides  the  defendant  may  plead         Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


I  do  wish   to 
ve  received  In 
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not  guilty,  guilty,  or  nolo  contendere.  To 
p.lead  nolo  contendere  he  must  have  the 
court's  consent.  The  coxirt  must  advise  the 
defeiKlant  cf  the  nature  of  the  charge.  Its 
mandatory  minimum  and  possible  maximum, 
and  insure  the  plea  is  voluntary.  The  de- 
fendant may  plead  guilty  to  a  lesser  or  re- 
lated OiTeiise.  The  prosecutor  may  dismiss 
other  charges  without  the  Judge's  participa- 
tion. The  prosecutor  may  also  agree  net  to 
opi  ohe  a  certain  sentei'ce. 

However,  If  tiie  prosecution  and  defense 
ag'te  on  a  plea  of  guilty  with  the  under- 
sta^iding  tiiat  a  specific  sentence  is  to  be 
impeded,  they  wcwld  have  to  notify  the  court 
ai:  !  the  court  may  accept  or  reject  this  in 
op,  tl  court.  Tlie  court  may  accept  it  or  im- 
po: -c  a  lesser  sentence:  however,  if  the  court 
wishes  to  impose  a  more  severe  sentence,  the 
judge  must  atTord  the  defendant  a  chance  to 
chanfc  his  plea  to  not  guilty.  If  he  wishes, 
the  judge  may  defer  the  original  sentencing 
until  he  sees  a  pre-sentence  report,  where  it 
can  be  made  ava:laC)le.  And  if  a  plea  of  guilty 
is  withdrav.  !-i.  then  the  plea  discussions  are 
inadmissible. 

Some  critical  comments  are:  the  U.S.  at- 
torney—actually  h^s  assistants,  some  of 
whom  are  not  career  civil  servant.s — would 
not  have  'oencfit  of  a  pre-sentence  report, 
nor  .'or  tliat  matter  the  experience  and  ex- 
pert l.c  of  district  Judges.  Often  U.S.  attor- 
ney.s  are  conceri.ed  with  statistics,  or  the 
number  of  co.ivictions,  rather  than  proper 
se.'Ucnces  in  liglit  of  all  circumstances. 

A  U.S.  attorney  in  a  Metropolitan  area 
m.T,y  have  time  only  for  a  superficial  review, 
lea'. ing  the  task  to  young  assistaitt  U.S.  at- 
torneys with  1  to  4  years  of  experience  (and 
perhaps  no  particular  expertise,  experience, 
or  Judgmeiit)  to  make  reasonable  recom- 
menclations.  In  fact,  he  may  have  alre.^dy 
red'!-  ed  the  charged  offense  to  a  lesser  or  re- 
lated offense  with  a  lesser  penalty.  This 
should  be  sufficient  bargaining  power  for  any 
U.-G.  attorney  seeking  to  Induce  a  guilty  plea. 

The  administration  of  Justice  is  more  Im- 
porta.-it  than  the  accumulation  of  statistics 
on  convictions.  Tlie  Judge  may  become  a 
party  to  plea  agreements  and,  if  so,  critical 
comment  and  public  misunderstanding  will 
increase.  Tliis  practice  occasionally  is  O.K., 
but  generally  it  has  odious  connotations. 

First  the  Judge  will  be  unwilling  in  most 
cases  to  accept  a  plea  agreement  at  the  time 
it  is  offered  because  of  in.suflicient  knowledge 
of  the  defendant  and  his  prior  history.  A  con- 
ditioiml  acceptance  may  be  possible  on  de- 
fend: nfs  agreement  to  waive  his  rights 
undtr  rule  32C.  so  the  court  may  obtain  and 
r*ad  the  pre-sentence  report  before  deciding 
to  accept  the  plea,  probably  6-8  weeks  later. 
If  the  Judge  rejects  the  plea  agreement  then 
allows  a  plea  withdrawal,  the  defendant  may 
request  the  reassignment  of  another  Judge, 
or  the  Judge  may  oe  di.squalified.  This  pro- 
vides a  ready  means  of  Judge  shopping,  to 
assure  the  defendant  won't  receive  a  sen- 
tence in  excess  of  that  negotiated. 

About  the  only  legitinate  argument  is  that 
it  helps  the  prosecution  dispose  of  more 
cases,  but  the  cost  in  the  form  of  human  suf- 
fering bothers  some.  "A  lousy  way  to  run  a 
railroad,"  says  one  Federal  Judge,' 

If  adopted  as  drafted  now,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  district  Judge  would  not  often  re- 
ject disposition  of  a  case  negotiated  by  the 
government.  The  Judge  would  be  under  heavy 
pressure  not  to  add  to  heavy  dockets.  A 
practical  result  is  the  transfer  of  sentencing 
power  in  large  part  to  the  US.  attorney  and 
removal  from  district  Judges.  The  wisdom  of 
such  policy  is  debatable,  and  some  Jtidges 
consider  it  an  invasion  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Judicial  function.  In  a  ntim- 
ber  of  districts  the  Judges  will  not  permit 
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t:-.e  r.S  attorney  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  disposition  of  a  case  except  In  rare  In- 
stances when  the  court  might  request  such 
recommendations. - 

If  the  results  of  plea  bargaining  must  be 
made  itnown  in  open  court  where  news  media 
are  present  to  publicise  it,  its  acceptance  or 
rejec'.ion  ir.ay  put  the  Judge  in  a  difficult 
position.  The  U.S.  attorney  may  recommend 
a  heavier  penalty  than  the  Judge  wishes  to 
lmpo5:e.  If  the  judge  reduces  the  sentence, 
he  is  then  considered  a  "soft  judge."  If  \-° 
rcfus-es  to  accept  the  sentence,  then  he  is  in 
a  bad  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  defendant,  who 
considers  the  Judge  most  luifair  since  even 
the  prosecution  recommended  a  l8.':.-er  sen- 
tence. 

Lnstly,  publicity  of  the  rejection  cf  the 
les=er  sentence  m'ght  make  it  difficult  to  se- 
lect Juries  when  a  plea  is  refused  in  open 
court  nnd  the  defendant  is  forced  to  go  to 
trial.  One  judge  urges  plea  bargaining  only 
by  coruent  of  the  court,  to  be  presented  to 
the  court  only  in  chambers. 

It  i<:  unwii^e  for  a  US.  attorney  to  ma'"e 
any  promises  to  a  defendant  as  to  what  sen- 
te:-ce  will  be  imposed.  Proposed  rule  1 1 
would  appear  to  permit  the  U.S.  attorney  to 
Invade  the  province  of  the  court  and  dictate 
sentences  without  the  benefit  of  pre-sentence 
reports  or  otlier  sentencing  tools  available  to 
the  court.  Some  believe  It  will  only  cause  an 
unneeded  delay  In  sentencing.^ 

Some  U.S.  attorneys  believe  It  will  rrak'^ 
tjie  prosecution  of  a  crime  more  difficult  and 
time  consuming,  with  no  Improvement  what- 
soexer  in  the  administration  of  justice  i:i 
their  district.*  A  simple  example  is  a  ca'e 
where  disposition  apparently  heavllv  favor- 
ing a  defendant  may  be  welcomed  by  tl:e 
pro.'ecr,tion  because  It  eliminates  the  neeU 
to  disclose  the  Identity  of  an  informant,  yet 
fie  trial  judge  will  not  know  this,  and  for 
the  prosecution  to  explain  It  to  the  court 
will  result  in  the  very  thing  which  the  pros- 
ecution seeks  to  avoid.'' 

Some  public  defenders  tirge  adding  a  pro- 
vision that  a  court  may  not  reject  a  plea  <f 
guilty  solely  because  the  defendant  does  not 
admit  his  guilt."  Most  pleas  of  guilty  consist 
of  both  a  waiver  of  trial  and  the  express  ad- 
mission of  guilt.  The  latter  may  not  be  a 
constitutional  requirement  to  the  Imposition 
of  criminal  penalties.  An  individual  accused 
of  crime  may  voluntarily,  knowingly  and 
urderstandinely  consent  to  the  Imposition  of 
a  prison  sentence,  even  if  he  is  unwilling  or 
tn;ible  to  admit  his  participation  in  the  act 
con'JtItuting  the  crime.' 

Neither  the  defendant,  whose  sole  interest 
Is  in  petting  off  lightly,  nor  the  prosecution, 
whose  principal  Interest  Is  in  obtaining  a 
conviction,  has  the  objectivity  of  the  Judre 
in  appraising  how  society's  Interest  in'  re- 
habilitation and  or  deterrence  can  best  be 
served.  "Ihe  proposed  rule  re  plea  bargaining, 
while  veil  Intentloned,  is  philosophically  in 
error,'  In  medicine,  one  does  not  permit"  the 
patiei-.t  to  prescribe  his  cure.  No  less  In  lav/ 
should  the  defendant  have  a  say  in  his  pun- 
ishment, even  by  plea  bargaining.' 

Rule  32  provides  that  subject  to  certain 
e.Kceptions,  a  pre-sentence  report  may  be 
m.ide  nvailable  to  a  defendant,  his  attorney, 
and  the  prosecutor.  Some  suggest  this  is  un- 
wise, and  would  destroy  the  confidential 
nature  of  the  pre-sentence  report,  which  is 
its  principal  advantage:  and  where  the  court 
declines  to  reveal  the  pre-sentence  report, 
this  may  be  a  source  of  further  litigation. 

The  pre-sentence  lnve.stlgation  report  on 
the  request  of  the  defendant  or  his  counsel 
may  be  read  by  the  defendant  or  his  coun- 
sel unless  It  contains  diagnostic  opinions 
which  might  seriously  disrupt  certain  situ- 
ations. This  exception  will  not  be  easy  to 
determine,  nor  will  the  rule  of  disclosure  be 
ea.sy  to  apply.  Some  suggest  It  Is  better  to 
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permit  reading  by  counsel  or  the  defendant 
when  In  the  Judge's  discretion  such  a  read- 
ing is  Justifiable, 

Rule  16  on  discovery  may  add  a  host  of 
unnecessary  pretrial  issues  and  procedures 
(o  federal  criminal  prosecutions,  increasing 
the  demands  on  prosecutorial  and  judicial, 
resources  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  legtt- 
imate  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  defend- 
ants.^ 

The  Department  of  Justice  (through  thf 
attorney  general)  has  objections  to  nile  IG 
which  would  mandate  disclosure  of  name."; 
pud  addresses  or  government  witues.ses  and 
riako  discovery  mandatory  upon  request, 
rather  than  controlled  by  courf.^  discretion 
invoked  by  motion." 

Rule  15  gives  th©  prosecution  the  right  to 
use  depositions  in  criminal  cases.  It  may  seri- 
ou.jly  Impair  a  defendant's  right  to  a  jiuy 
rial,  since  the  mere  reading  of  a  deposition 
inio  evidence  thwarts  a  Jury's  ability  to  pass 
on  the  credibility  of  a  witness,  his  demeanor 
:.nd  appearance  as  he  testifies.  The  right  cf 
confrontation  under  the  6th  and  14th  amend- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Constitution  may  be  in- 
fringed. The  triftl  could  evolve  into  simply 
reading  to  the  Jivy  a  cold,  flat  statement 
wiihout  any  means  to  eviiiuate  credibility. 
P'ssibly  an  ciMir^-  cai>^  prcseriieU  by 
v'.cpositioiis. 

Rule  12  require.-;  ai;i'.  t\c.'p;  •  fo.  j;cod 
fnise  shown"  a  dc'endant  nm--!.  notify  ihc 
f>.-osecution  before  trial  it  he  seek.';  to  trie  a 
motion  to  suppress  or  to  reiv  on  alibi  or 
mental  condition  as  a  defense.  Doe-i  recjuir- 
i.isi  a  defendant  claiming  p.n  aiibi  di-ien>e  to 
iioj.iiy  the  goveiiimevit  wlit-re  he  wii.s  whei; 
the  triine  vas  commltied  vioUte  the  pri'.  ilege 
agi>.ii:st  self-iiicriiiuiiaiion?  It  mav  nlbblf 
iivav  PC  p.drersaiT  theory  o:'  !.".w  rr,  a  de- 
fendant's disadvant.ipe"- 

if  (he  defenrtaiu  notiPes  Vne  prost'.-utior. 
of  an  alibi  defen.-e,  ihe  governnif  nt  .<;h<ill  In- 
rorin  the  defciidaii!  of  the  rime,  place.  .•»ni' 
xl!  le  where  theaiie^i-'d  otle!.-*  «a.s  conimif.fi,!. 
If  a  'Okinlc  robbery,  peri;  avxb  no  prcWem.  Prob- 
iibly  in  a  conspiracy  (.ar.e,  tiie  deiccd.'^ni 
'vo'.'.'.d  get  a  good  Idea  oi  who  the  to^crn- 
ine.1t  witnesses  arc.  when  aiTl  <vhero  he  par- 
ticipated In  the  conspira"-.  soniFihing  he 
does  not  get  now.  For  example,  in  a  bank 
robbery  case,  the  time,  date  and  pi-^ce  re- 
•iuirenieut  equals  what?  \  bank  robberx 
ca.se,  defeud&uis  A  and  B,  10  A.M..  }  2  74, 
D.C.  A  defendant  gives  notice  of  .»li:>i.  Query: 
J.fust  the  government  show  3  was  at:  the 
bank?  Perhaps  jes.  But  the  evidence  on  A  is 
that  he  bought  a  mask  and  (inn  on  Jatui- 
rry  1,  1974,  which  w.ns  used  by  B  ou  Janu- 
ary 2ud.  and  A  is  thereby  responsii>I»  a.-> 
alder  and  abbetor?  As  to  ihe  alibi  defense 
rule,  both  government  and  defense  ji'.torneys 
iiave  expressed  dis^atislaftion.' 

Rule  4  would  bring  about  a  Unidamenta! 
c'linge  in  the  law  of  arrest.  On  finding  prob- 
able cause  that  an  offense  wa?  committed, 
a  summons  wottld  issue.  unlc.«  a  "valid  rc.i- 
son"  Is  shown  for  issuance  of  an  ari-e--t  war- 
rant rather  than  a  summon."?,  or  tuilesa  the 
defendant  flrst  falls  to  answer  a  siunmons. 
Would  tills  procedure  foster  fugltivlty  by 
warning  a  defendant  the  law  has  clcsed  in 
(It  him?  Would  profeusioual  criniinal.-i  hide, 
<ir  destroy  evidence?  There  may  be  problems 
of  valid  reason"  determinations  by  the  judge 
and  not  the  police.  For  e.Tample,  would  arrest 
not  for  "valid  reason"  bar  proseCTitton  and 
suppress  a  defendant's  presence  in  court? 
Should  "valid  reason"  definition  be  vritteu 
into  the  statute? 

Rule  43  ^eclfies  defendant  shall  be  treated 
as  having  waived  his  right  to  be  present  at 
a  trial  whenever  he  engages  In  conduct  such 
as  to  lustUy  bis  being  excluded  from  tbe 
>.ourtroom.'°  Should  the  rule  provide  "U  the 
defendant  persists  In  behavior  which  ob- 
.-'rtirt.«  the  progress  of  the  trial  after  having 
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been  warned  tliat  such  disruptive  coiidv.ct 
will  cause  him  to  be  removed  from  the 
courtroom"? 

And  should  defendants,  at  least  In  mis- 
demeanor and  petbapa  In  felony  cases  as 
vk-ell,  not  be  granted  a  right  through  counsel 
to  waive  appearance  at  arraignment,  at  least 
where  arraignment  Is  only  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  a  not  guilty  plea?  For  e.Kample, 
an  attorney  cited  a  case  where  he  repre- 
sented an  Impectinlotis  defendant  from  Nov,i 
Scotia  who  would  have  significantly  bene- 
fited had  counsel  been  able  to  enter  a  not 
guilty  plea  ior  him  at  arraigrunent,  wtthotit 
Ills  having  to  appear.  - 

It  is  not  very  often  that  a  crowd  gather'- 
to  hear  pn  address  on  federal  rules  of  pro- 
redtire.  I  a-.n  pleased  to  be  able  to  talk  with 
you  on  this  subject  of  Importance  not  only 
to  fede'ral  lawyers  but  to  otir  criminal  J\»s- 
tice  system  which  affects  every  citizen  cf 
our  Nation, 

FOOTNO^I^S 

-  "  CoiTi.nentary:     Proposed     Amendments, 
Federal  Rules  oi  Criminal   rrn.edure"  at   3 
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•  'Cordmemavy"  at  22-2:i, 
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at  ,51. 
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R'ESOI.UTION  983 

iiON.  BILL  GUNTER 

of     FI,ORID.\ 
TV  -.MK  Troi.yi:  OP  REPRFSFNTfl  rVKS 

^^c■nd{ll/.  Scpfrmh:)-  30,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTEH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  this  week  to  estab- 
lish a  Ko-iire  select  committee  to  invei.t,i- 
gate  the  oil  iiidustrj'.  lu  order  to  afford 
timely  notice.  I  lieretvith  publish  the  text 
of  the  amendment  I  intend  ff>  offer  to 
Hoase  ResoUitiou  988: 

Ou  page  40.  Immediately  ^ller  line  in.  in- 
sert the  lollowir.g  new  Eectlon: 
SLLEcr  1  DMMrrrrr:  to  r?rvESTic.\TE  ih«.  o'l  .^vu 

r..\S   INUUSTRV 

8,  I  a  1  There  Is  hereby  cs'eated  a  select 
c-umiiiitvee  to  be  compoeed  of  seven  iiieiTil>er5 
of  ttkO  Hoii.-^  of  Repre^ieuiAiives  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall 
designate  a*;  chairman.  Any  rac.iiioy  occur- 
ring ill  the  nieiiibership  of  the  committee 
ihnll  be  iii!cd  m  the  sr^me  manner  in  which 
the   original   appointment  was  made. 

(b>  Ttie  committee  is  autnorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  role  of  Uie  oil 
and  ga&  industry  iu  couti'ibutiiig  to  the  re- 
cent energy  crisis,  in  determining  the  cur- 
rent availability,  allocation  and  pricing  o' 
energy,  and  in  determining  the  ftiture  avail- 
ability, allocation  and  pricing  ot  energy. 

(c)  Ptw  the  purpose  ot  carrying  out  this 
section  the  committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to 
hold  hearinps.  to  awthorlaed  to  sit  and  act 
durit^2  the  present  Conj^ress  at  such  times 
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aad  places  witlila  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing any  Commonwealth  or  possession  there- 
of, whether  the  Hotise  is  in  aesalckn,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  to  bold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wtse,  the  attendance  and  testUnouy  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  t>ooks. 
recorid,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
per.'-', and  doctuneuts,  as  it  deems  necessary . 
Subpen.ij?  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  t'lie  chairman  of  the  committee  or  aii.v 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  hint. 
Hi>d  may  be  served  by  any  per.son  designated 
by  suc'n  chairman  or  member. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  report  ta  the 
Hot'se  as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress  the  results  of  Its  Investigation 
and  .study,  together  with  such  recommei.da- 
tioiiE  as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  repor: 
which  is  made  when  the  House  is  not  in 
session  -hall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hcu-^e. 


sucr 


DIME   BOX  ACTS 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Scfiicmbcr  30,  197i 

-Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  banker 
•v  lio  believe-s  "it  i.s  time  to  do  somethin  ■ 
const!  uctive  and  creative  rather  thati 
.tiist  sit  back  and  lament"  lias  receivev: 
the  national  recognition  l;e  deser-y'es. 

Mr  Frunk  Head.  ot^Tier  of  the  Fir.-c 
Sti.le  Bank  of  Dime  Box.  Tex.,  lowerctl 
it:-;  prime  intercut  rate  from  12  to  H..t 
ijerrent  a  lull  weeis  before  ma.'or  Icndiiu 
in.stitttiion.s  follov.ed  suit  last  Tuesda'' , 
liinie  Box  is  a  jnci-'dresque  coirmiunity  in 
Jiiy  fongies.^ional  disliict  and  it  is  as 
coloilul  and  delightful  a:s  it>  nair.e 
iiuplJcs. 

Ili.s  leadei-Jiip  and  ioitiiriiihi  ap- 
or&acli  to  one  ol  the  to'ughest  naiiona: 
i.>sue.s  fiicing  us  toda.v  wa.s  noted  la  a 
special  article  iu  ihc  Sunday  New  Ye;  k 
Time:;  >t*terday. 

Alltiough  Mr.  Head's  bank  i.s  -j.  miicM. 
one,  vith  a.sfttt,  of  about  S2  iruilion.  hi- 
aclicns  have  siiOv^-u  his  spirit  nnd  hi- 
coiapreheivio;;  of  our  ua'vional  piobiems 
a;e  lurgc. 

While  oihois  pcnderetl.  Mr.  Htiiicl  b.. 
tlie  bi'iiet.  It  i.s  time  for  .:U  o;"  u,-.  to  '.aUr 
lit:  thi;-,  action  calx. 

I  comnieud  Mr.  Ht^d  for  Iils  a.-^lLii-  i.t;-.- 
imd  would  like  to  veprinc  tlie  cru^le  m 
the  Record  at  tlii^  time: 

I  From  the  Xe.v  York  Tiiuci.  t>tpl.  ;-:9.  l'.*7-l| 
Tt\.»&  B,iNK  Scis  E,iLAMn.z  ».^«  Uj«ti-ei)  s>i.Ar».- 

Dim:.  Box.  Tlx.,  Sepuinber  28  —The  31 J 
ciiiicivs  here  are  pleaded  thai  the  big  banl:.- 
iu  NtjA-  York  aiid  across  the  country  ^oi  iheir 
nics.ige  about  lighting  inflation. 

'ihe  message  was  tiiat  the  prin.c  it.icve--, 
rate  should  be  dropped. 

The  First  State  Bank  of  Dime  B-.x,  vritli 
assets  of  about  $2  million,  lowered  its  prime 
rate  fiom  12  to  11.5  per  cent  a  week  before 
major  lending  Institutions  followed  suit  last 
Tuesday.  Most  smaller  banks  followed  the 
lead  of  New  York  banks  on  Wednesday. 

Prank  W.  Head,  who  owns  the  bank  here 
and  six  other  mrkl  Texas  banks  as  well,  de- 
cided two  weeks  ago  that  his  Dime  Box  finan- 
cial house  GhotUd  set  an  example  for  other 
batiks  to  follow. 

Mr.  Head,  a  conservative  Hotistonlan,  sel- 
dom makes  rash  moves.  Ttte  ratio  of  loans  tr. 
depcwlts  In  his  Dtme  Box  bank  Is  only  5?  per 
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cent,  while  many  lending 
\ip  to  100  per  cent  of  deposit 

He  concluded  that  "it  Is  , 
to  do  something  construct  v 
lather  than  Just  sit  back 

Although  many  bankers 
tiifiy  not  have  known   that 
r-ank  of  Dime  Box  set  a  n 
trend  Involving  billions  of 
was  certain  his  message  v.o 
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me  for  bankers 
e  and  creative 

lament." 

Es  the  country 
the  First  State 
tlcnal   financial 

lars.  Mr.  Head 
Id  t'et  throueli. 


ROBISON 


OF    NF.W    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  5ENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septcvibcr  30,  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  1 1  good  deal  of 
my  legislative  effort  has  f oi  used  on  meet- 
ing our  continuing  need  f(ir  a  clean  and 
plentiful  supply  of  drinkiiig  water.  I  am 
by  no  means  alone  in  se*  king  this  ob- 
jective, since  the  country's  public  and 
private  drinking  water  systems  have  long 
worked  toward  the  same  goal  and,  in 
large  measure,  today's  wide  y  shared  con- 
fidence in  our  drinking  v  f.ter  is  testi- 
mony to  the  conscientiou:  ne.^s  of  those 
who  plan,  manage  and  opt  rate  our  local 
drinking  water  systems.  "Iliey  have  put 
away  the  fear  of  water-bor|rie  epidemic — 
still  prevalent  in  some 
world — and  they  have  sucjcessfully  met 
the  water  needs  of  our  grj>wing  metro- 
politan areas. 

In  fact,  drinking  water  Uas  become  so 
plentiful,  and  so  cheap,  f(|r  most  of  us 
that  it  has  been  easy  to 
everyone  is  equally  served  ^y  good  water. 
So  complete  is  this  belief  tthat  our  for- 
eign aid  program  has  attemjjted  to  export 
our  good  fortune  by  devoting  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  water  siipply  needs  of 
less-developed  nations.       I 

Yet,  at  the  high  water  4^ark  of  these 
foreign  aid  expenditures,  in  the  summer 
of  1970,  national  confidenle  in  drinking 
water  was  challenged  by  the  federally- 
sponsored  "community  water  supply 
study,"  which  surveyed  966  commimity 
water  systems  throughout! the  country 
and  found  that  41  percentlof  them  fell 
short  of  the  \evy  rudime;  itary  set  of 
Federal  drinking  water  star  dards  estab- 
lished in  1962.  Further,  2  P'  rcent  of  the 
study  population  was  found  to  be  drink- 
ing potentially  dangerous  v.  ater.  On  the 
basis  of  that  sampling,  it  ca  i  be  project- 
ed that  up  to  3.2  million  per.sons  use 
contaminated  water,  out  of  i ,  total  of  160 
million  consumers  served  W'  public  sys- 
tems. I 

Recent  Federal  census  (^ta  and  sur- 
veys conducted  by  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration  and  the  environmental 
Protection  Agency  indica  e  that  more 
than  35  million  Americans,  ire  not  served 
by  organized  public  or  priv  ite  water  sys- 
tems. By  far.  the  largest  percentage  of 
this  group  use  individual 
wells  for  their  household 


many  cases — as  many  as  • 

cording  to  EPA — these  wel  s  are  contani 


r  multifamily 
water,  but  in 
0  percent  ac- 
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inated.  The  remainder  of  those  who  do 
not  have  access  to  public  or  private  sys- 
tems use  cisterns,  springs  or  any  other 
available  water  source;  1970  census  data 
indicated  that  there  were  1.3  million 
households  in  this  category. 

In  1970,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration e.'-tiinated  tliat  there  were  17,476 
communities  which  needed  a  central  wa- 
ter-supply .system.  All  of  these  commu- 
nities had  less  than  5.500  population,  and 
most  were  under  1,000.  FHA  is  able  to 
assist  many  of  these  localities  through 
its  gi-ant  and  loan  program— when  funds 
are  made  available — yei  some  small  com- 
munities have  found  themselves  ineligi- 
ble for  FHA  support  because  they  do  not 
possess  sufficient  collateral,  or  they  can- 
not demonstrate  satisfactorily  the  capa- 
bility to  operate  and  maintain  a  central 
water  system  over  the  working  life  of  the 
system. 

Where  S;at«  and  local  government 
cannot  direct  financial  or  technical  sui5- 
port,  small  communities  have  .sought  to 
organi.^e  thein<=ei\'es  ijito  v.ater  develop- 
ment corporations  with  the  help  of  fed- 
erally funded  health  and  development 
lirograms.  One  piivateJy  operated  devel- 
opment organisation,  the  National  Dem- 
onstration Water  Project,  has  been  par- 
ticularly effective  in  providing  technical 
Jissistance  to  such  communities,  while 
helping  the  community  to  seek  State  and 
Federal  funding  support. 

My  Rural  Drinking  Water  Assistance 
Act  introduced  early  in  this  Congress, 
was  aimed  at  these  communities  with  its 
l)roposed  incentive  funding  for  commu- 
nity development  corporations  and  Its 
."■uggestion  that  increased  FHA  construc- 
tion funds  be  made  available  to  such 
communities.  Another  section  of  tliat  bill 
calls  for  a  "lural  water  survey" — a  pro- 
posal since  made  part  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act — to  determine  how  many 
Americans  have  no  household  water  sup- 
ply at  all. 

Without  such  a  rural  water  survey,  we 
have  only  educated  gues.swork  on  the 
number  of  citizens  who  cany  their  drink- 
ing-water home.  These  persons  may 
number  3  million  or  more,  but  the  fact 
that  they  often  live  beyond  the  pale  of 
community  services  and  Federal  census 
takers  makes  that  figm-e  highly  specula- 
tive. Sufficient  on-the-ground  investiga- 
tion has  been  done  in  enough  locales, 
however,  to  verify  that  there  are  an  un- 
conscionable number  of  families  in  this 
category.  Like  the  populations  of  those 
nations  which  were  the  recipients  of  the 
billion  dollar  aid  program  for  water  sup- 
ply, these  Ameiicans  use  whatever  water 
is  close  enough  to  be  carried.  For  such 
families,  the  proximity  of  water  is  a  more 
fundamental  consideration  than  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  contamination. 

To  quote  from  one  study  of  a  five- 
county  area  where  such  conditions  were 
found: 

Yet  the  facts  are  that  a  siyable  percentage 
of  the  citizens  of  this  county  cannot  so 
operate.  The  facts  are  that  many  of  oiur 
people  cannot  do  the  simple  routine  acts 
listed  above.  The  facts  are  that  many  people 
cannot  clean  their  food  adeq\iat«ly,  cannot 
flush  tlielr  wastee,  cannot  clean  their  homes 
or    their    bodies,    cannot    prevent    chronic 
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gastro-lntestlnal  disorders.  These  people  do 
not  have  hdequate  supplies  of  safe,  potable 
water. 

It  Is  clear  from  such  reports  that  a 
lack  of  adequate  drinking  water  is 
frequently  linked  to  serious  health  and 
sanitation,  problems.  The  end  result  is 
that  those'who  have  the  greatest  distance 
to  go  to  improve  their  living  conditions 
are  often  the  least  fit  to  do  so.  Bad  or 
insufficient  water  frequently  translates 
into  sickness  and  disease.  And.  in  a 
vicious  circle,  illness  translates  into  ioss 
of  motivation  and  wages,  and  leaves  its 
victims  helpless  and  without  hope. 

Through  my  work  on  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  and  the  Rural  Drinking 
Water  Assistance  Act,  I  have  been  con- 
fronted with  the  pathetic  reality  that 
significant  nimibers  of  Americans  live  in 
conditions  most  often  associated  with 
undeveloped  countries.  Just  as  it  is  hard 
for  a  lot  of  us  to  believe  that  there  are 
those  who  exist  in  this  country  without  '^ 
what  the  rest  of  us  would  tenn  "the  basic 
necessities  of  life,"  it  is  also  hard  to 
i-solate  many  of  the  relevant  facts.  For 
instance,  it  seems  that  most  of  the  peo- 
ple I  refer  to  live  in  rural  areas— al- 
though certainly  these  conditions  exist 
in  major  metropolitan  areas.  Many  of 
us  are  familiar  with  ui-ban  problems  o.r 
this  nature,  but  I  seriously  doubt  that 
the  great  majority  of  us  who  have  never 
lived  without  interior  plumbing  can 
imagine  that  there  are  pockets  of  Ameri- 
cans— some  within  a  few  miles  of  us 
here — who  still  do  not  even  have  their 
own  drinking  water. 

If  the  rural  water  survey  portion  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  carried 
out,  we  will  ultimately  know  how  many 
people  live  in  such  a  condition  and  where 
they  are  located.  For  now,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  serious  loophole  exists 
in  the  "American  promise."  There  is  a 
population  of  lost  Americans,  spread 
throughout  the  country,  who  have  never 
seen  what  we  like  to  call  American  pros- 
l?erity,  and  who  are  never  likely  to  see 
it  unless  a  commitment  is  made  to  them. 
For  the  past  few  years,  I  have  talked 
with  many  individuals  and  officials  who 
are  concerned  with  the  situation  I  de- 
scribe, and  I  have  sought  ways  In  which 
effective  response  can  be  made.  I  do  not 
believe  the  answer  necessarily  lies  here 
in  Washington,  and  many  who  are 
actively  working  to  help  the  lost  Ameri- 
cans I  speak  of  insist  that  it  does  not. 
What  is  needed  in  Washington,  how- 
ever, is  a  far  better  understanding  that 
we  do  have  such  a  problem  on  a  nation- 
wide scale. 

As  a  legislator,  I  have  naturally  looked 
for  a  legislative  solution.  And,  for  the 
past  few  months,  I  have  circulated  the 
outline  of  an  Intended  bill  to  a  number 
of  health  professionals,  university  ex- 
perts, and  local  health  workers  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  some  consensus  on  how 
the  Federal  Government  might  bes;t 
participate  in  meeting  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  without  sufficient  drinking 
water.  The  many  thoughtful  responses 
have  not  been  unanimous  on  the  solu- 
tion, but  nearly  so  in  commenting  on 
the  extent  of  the  problem.  For  the  most 
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part,  I  have  been  encouraged  to  continue 
my  present  course;  and  so  today  I  will 
introduce  the  Rural  Health  Assistance 
Act.  which  I  hope  will  focus  new  atten- 
tion on  water  and  sanitation  needs  still 
v.aiting  to  be  addressed. 

Just  as  the  problem  i.s  so  b.T.sk.  the 
.'rolutions  may  be  very  stiaightfo-ward. 
There  is  some  agreement  among  rural 
health  workers  that  better  dii; gnostic 
tools  are  needed,  particularly  for  allied 
health  workers  whose  training  'ar.d  ex- 
perience may  be  limited.  This  .<;eems 
particularly  true  when  si.  erkins  of  pesti- 
cide-related illness,  both  ns  con '■•eyed 
through  water  .supplis^s.  end  as  experi- 
enced by  tho.se  who  mu^t  come  into 
direct  contact  wtih  pesticides. 

Although  my  primary  concern  lierc 
has  been  v.ith  inadequate  water  sup- 
plic.s,  I  have  necessarily  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  health  effects  oi  i;esticides 
in  v.ater.  From  discu.'.sions  with  those 
who  work  in  migrant  labor  hcaltli  pro- 
grams, and  from  a  few  readings,  I  find 
there  ha^  been  frequent  mi-dia.?nosis 
of  pesticide -induced  illness,  v  jiich  can 
.sometimes  resemble  l^u  or  a  -old.  Al- 
though by  no  mfan.i  the  comukfe  solu- 
tion, it  appeals  that  this  arc.T  of  medi- 
cine might  particularly  benefit  from  a 
diagnositc  manual  written  fnr  those 
doctors  ajid  healtli  workers  -.vho  are 
likely  to  treat  pesticir'.e-related  sitkne^-s. 

There  is  a  new  agency  of  tl^e  Federal 
Government  which  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  look  into  the  health  considerations  of 
water  and  pesticide  related  health  prob- 
lems. The  National  Institute  oi"  Envnon- 
mental  Sciences  of  the  Department  of 
HEW  possesses  a  specific  competence  h\ 
sucli  problems;  and  I  have  proposed  in 
the  Rural  Health  Assistance  Act  that  the 
Institute  be  charged  with  autiicring  two 
new  diagnostic  manuals.  One  of  these 
would  identify  water-borne  diseases 
commonly  found  in  the  nirul  areas  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  otiier  would 
similarly  compile  known  pesticide-in- 
duced illnesses.  These  manuals  would  be 
written  for  the  readership  of  both  phy- 
sicians and  allied  health  workers  and 
would  be  revised  on  a  yearly  basis. 

Second,  the  Rural  Health  Assistance 
Act  proposes  a  small,  new  block-grant 
piogram  for  public  health,  which  would 
allow  State  agencies  to  conduct  a  va- 
riety of  local  health  and  .sanitation  ac- 
tivities. Among  these  guidelines  offered 
in  the  bill  is  the  suggestion  that  States 
devote  their  funding  to  a  Rural  Health 
Vclunteer  Corps,  whicli  miiiht  assist 
State  and  local  health  agencies  in  per- 
forming a  variety  of  treatment  and  sur- 
vey functions. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  the  block-grant 
funding  be  used  for  statewide  surveys 
of  the  prevalence  and  location  of  water- 
bonie  and  pesticide-related  illness:  and 
that  the  States  sponsor  their  own  train- 
ing programs  for  paraprofessional  rural 
health  workers  who  might  bolster  the  re- 
sources of  local  agencies. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  ilie  design  of 
my  proposal  needs  to  be  improved  or, 
perhaps,  even  completely  revised.  How- 
ever. I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  a 
serious  need  here  to  which  most  of  us 
have  managed  to  remain  oblivious.  Since 
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I  am  soon  to  retire  as  the  representative 
of  the  27th  District  of  New  York,  my  ef- 
fort today  can  only  frame  a  discussion 
wlrich  might  proceed  during  the  next 
Congress. 

It  may  be  that  the  galloping  laowth 
of  Federiil  programs  during  the  la.->t  two 
decades,  and  the  increases  in  Federal 
spending  caused  by  those  programs,  have 
now  bia.sed  my  colleagues  against  any 
nrw  attempt  to  involve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmciii  in  seeking  solutions  to  local 
problems.  Yet.  the  failure  of  some  of  the 
"Gvetit  Society"  progiams  to  deliver 
tJieir  initicl  promise  should  not  preclude 
fair  con'^ideration  of  die  successes 
achieved  by  otlier  federally  siwnsored 
programs — t)ie  Rur-al  Eiectrificaiion  Ad- 
mini'-tration  is  one  good  example — nor 
an  appreciation  of  the  wide  areas  of 
competence  ond  expeaise  foitnd  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Whatever  the  federal  Governmont's 
role  in  meeting  needs,  we  should  not 
squander  the  tapabiiiiies  of  Federal 
agencies  when  they  can  make  a  contri- 
bution to  pressing  social  problems.  In 
the  Rural  Health  Assistance  Act.  I  pro- 
pose tliat  the  expertise  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Sciences  can 
l^  directly  apphed  to  e.'-isthia  water  and 
.■sanitation  need.s.  I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  mv  suggestion  w:ll  prod  others  to 
seek  out  belter  answers  thar»  are  pres- 
er.tl'    a\ailab^e. 


FO^EJON  INVE3TME:nT  REGU- 
LATORY COMMISSION 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF    FMJftXD-. 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENIAT'-VLb 
Monde ]i,  Sevteinbcr  30,  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in 
ifcognitJon  of  the  alarming  prospect  of 
a  staggering  amount  of  investments  into 
the  U.S.  economy  by  the  oil  producing 
nations  of  the  world  at  any  early  date.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  establish  a 
Foreign  Investment  Regulator-  Comm.is- 
sion  witli  immediate  power  to  regulate 
certain  foreign  investments  having  sig- 
niflcate  impact  on  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  legi.slation  I  introduced  is  a  draft 
under  discu-ssion  and  preparation  tor 
so.me  months.  While  many  improvements 
in  detail  are  no  doubt  pos.sible.  tlie  key 
clement  is  the  establiuhment  of  such  a 
ccnmrission  with  immediate  power  to  act 
where  U.S.  interests  are  required. 

It  has  been  introduced  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  scale  of  investments 
by  foreign  oil  producing  nations  now  con- 
templated for  both  the  immediate  and 
long-range  future  are  of  such  monumen- 
tal proportions  that  previous  legislation 
recently  before  Congress  to  establish  a 
2-  to  3-year  "study"  of  foreign  invest- 
ments in  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
adequate  to  protect  American  economic 
interests.  So  vast  are  the  amoui.ts  ex- 
pected to  be  invested  within  that  time. 
and  before  such  a  study  could  pjoperl\- 
be  conchided.  and  tJien  iicled  upcn.  tliat 
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it  is  es.sential  an  earlier  and  more  effec- 
tive mechanism  be  created  to  exercise 
prompt  scrutiny  and,  where  necessaiy  in 
the  national  interest,  exercise  regulatory 
power.  Badly  needed,  well-conceived  and 
an  ifnportant  step  at  the  time  it  was 
nri';inaily  conceived,  lepii.slation  callinr; 
for  a  siudy  of  such  investments  lias  been 
as. quickly  r.iu-passed  by  e;ents  as  have 
foreign  oil  prolits  growir. 

Accovdin.g  to  the  World  Bank,  the 
Aviih  cil-nrodi'.cing  nations  could  have 
more  vii^ii  SI  trillion  to  invest  in  the 
United  States  raid  other  countries  by 
1985.  As  has  ceen  noted,  tiiat  amouiit 
exceeds  by  10  times  the  total  SI 00  bil- 
lion bock  va'.ue  of  current  U.S.  invcst- 
laents  overseas  and  100  times  the  value 
of  all  the  gold  held  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

More  irnmediatelr.  Ccrcinmcnt  c*"- 
ficials  have  recently  noted  that  the  oil 
producing  bloc's  net  trade  balance  by 
1980  could  be  something  on  the  order  of 
3435  billion— sufficient  to  own  80  per- 
cent oi"  the  companies  in  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  The  impact  i.-  expectci 
to  be  felt  long  before  1980,  however, 
given  tl;e  biUion.s  oi  dollars  aheady  a;- 
cumulr.ted  by  the  oil  powcis  for  inve.'-t- 
ment.  and  tiie  energetic  efforts  of  Secre- 
tary Simon  and  oLher.s  to  lure  them  into 
investments  in  the  United  States.  The 
implications  for  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  U.S.  economic,  and  ultimate- 
ly foreign  pciic:-.  arc  too  momentous  to 
ignore. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  as  r.  ;- 
sijonsors  ox  this  legislation,  which  I  in- 
tend to  reintroduce  shortlv.  in  Iropes  that 
widespread,  bipartisan  support  by  all  i.n 
the  House  who  share  my  concern  can 
?uarau!;ec  early,  thorough  and  pronint 
Jiearings  on  this  critical  matter,  and 
early  action  to  create  a  mechanism  to 
preserve  control  over  foreign  oil  country 
investments  in  the  economy  of  tlie 
United  States. 


AMENDMENT   ON   TENURE   OF  ' 
CHAIRMEN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    TLORIDA 

::;  niE  house  op  nEPRESFNTATiVL'.s 

Mojidap.  Sivi-'-.ibcr  DO.  1974 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  previous- 
ly today.  I  spoke  briefly  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Boiling  and  Ha>.isen  leform 
propo.sals  now  before  the  House  At  that 
time  I  did  not  aniicipate  that  Hpute 
Resolution  1.321  might  be  the  veliicle  for 
House  reform.  Smce  VrAs  may  well  be 
the  case.  I  give  notice  that  I  plon  to  offer 
the  following  amendment  to  House  Res- 
olution 1321: 

AM-KDMrNlS    T'l    HoUSF    K:  .-^OLf-.-lON    1321    TO 

Be  OF.'tRLo  Bv  Ms.  Bennett 

Pcre  40.  line  18.  insert  "(1>"  after  •('))". 

Page  40.  after  lir.e  25.  ii;.«ert  the  fol loving 
new  suparagraph : 

;2)  No  Member  shall  sc-ve  as  chuirmait 
oi  any  standing  committee  for  more  thaix 
ihroe  full  terms:  Prcrided.  That  this  ;)rohi- 
bition  shall  not  apply  to  anv  chairman  serv- 
ing as  suoh  r,i\  Tiie  dme  of  the  eiiactinciit 
of  t;;;s  Ho'Use  rs-oi'.iTiou. 
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AMENDMENTS  T  D 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  DAVID  N.  f  ENDERSON 


OF    NCnXH    CAR<  LINA 


THS  HOUSE  OF  RED 

Monday,  Septemht  r 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mi   Si^caker,  I  was 


HOUSE 
1321 


FSENTATU'ES 
30.  Vjli. 


the  'Dear  Col- 
■ent   out   last 


one  of  the  co-signers  of 
league"'  letter  that  \va' 
rridaj-,  September  27,  \  rgins  the  sup- 
port of  Members  to  reta  n  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  C  vil  Ecrvicc  as  a 
f  landing  committee  of  th  \  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives v.'ien  the  -eform  resolu- 
tions are  open  for  amendi  lent. 

As  pointed  out  in  that :  etter.  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  legislation  .  ind  the  legisla- 
tive oversight  involved  n  civil  .service 
and  postal  service  matte  rs  justifies  the 
retention  of  the  Post  C  fuce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  as  a  s  ai.ding  legisla- 
tive committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ame  .d.mcnts  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  v.-ill  retain  the  Post  OfSce 
and  Ci\11  Servic^^ommi  tee  as  p  stand- 
ing committee  with  the'  identical  juris- 
diction it  has  under  the  current  House 
rules,  plus  jurisdiction  iver  the  Hatch 
Act  matters. 

In  order  to  be  assuj-e  \  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  apprcpria  te  amendments 
to  be  offered.  I  am  offer  \'.\i  for  printing 
in  the  Concressioxal  R^  :onD,  ia  accord- 
ance with  cirai  ?  6  Cl  Houso  Rule 
XXin,  the  amendments  \\\\c\\  I  propose 
to  offer,  either  to  the  Be  ling  resolution, 
Hou^e  Resolution  988,  or  to  any  amend- 
ment to  the  Boiling  n  solution  which 
may  propose  to  include  t  le  provisions  of 
the  Martin  resolution,  H  (Use  Resolution 
1321. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  ame=  idmeats  pre  as 
follows: 

Housl:   REEOnnicr   083-  -Sectio:;    ICl 
(Co:.::.ir;rEE  Jur.is  iIction) 

Section  101  cf  K.  nes.  o;  3  is  amended  as 
follcws : 

(1)  On  page  11,  strike  oVt  subpara:Taph.i 
(5),  relating  to  the  censu*  (9),  lelatlng  to 
National  Archives,  and  (111,  relating  to  po- 
litical activities,  cr  paragrJ 
number  the  remaining  su| 
cordlngly: 

(2)  On  page  14,  strike  ou^ 
(5),  relating  to  civil  service, 
to  the  Postal  Service,  of  par^ 
ren\imber  tht   rcmai-inrj  sut 
cordingly : 

(3)  On  page  16,  inunediatel'  below  line  2 
In-ert.  a  new  paragraph  to  re  id  os  follow.s: 

"(p)    Committee  on  Post  O  Hce  and  Civil 
Service,  the  legiolative  j'j.rlsdl- 
thai!  Include — 

■•[1)  Postal  Service. 

'•(2)  Postr.l  Rate  Commli:-lor 

"(3)    Measures    relating    ic 
privilege. 

"(4)    Federal  Civil  Service/generally. 

•■(£)  Status  of  officers  aijU  employees  of 
t!ie  United  States,  Includlii*  their  compen- 
cation,  insurance  programs,/ 
sififntion,  and  other  benefii 

•■(6)  Political  activities 
ployets. 

"(7)  Census  and  the  cojecliun  of  btatis- 
tiCis  generally. 

"(8)  National  Archl.cs.' 

(4)  Redesignate  paragra*is  (p),  (q),  (r), 
(s;.  It),  (u),&nd  (v)  as  pafigraphs  (q),  (r), 
(s),    (t),    (u),    (v).   and 
a:.d 


:)h    (k)    and  rc- 
Ip-ragraphs    ac- 

stibpr.ragrp.phs 

lid  (6),  relating 

jraph  (n)  aiid 

f.ri'.^/raphs  ac- 


iion  of  vhlth 


the   franking 


I'etirement,  clas- 

and  privileges. 

oflicers  and  em- 


V),    respectively; 
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(5)   On  page  19,  strike  out  subparagraph 
(6),  relating  to  the  franking  privilege. 


HoTTSE  REsoLtmoN  988 — Sectiow  201 

•  SERVICE    ON    MORE   THAN   ONE   COMMTTrSE) 

On  page  39,  line  23,  amend  clause  7(c)  by 
In.scrting  "the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service,"  Immediately  before  the  words 
"the  Committee". 


HoDKE   RESOLtrriON   988 — Section   201 

(COMMmEE    JURISDICTION) 

.Section  101  of  H.  Res.  1321  is  amended  as 
follow.-: 

(1)  On  pages  12  and  lo.  strike  out  sub- 
paragraphs (5),  relating  to  the  cen.^us,  (9), 
rclatinf;  to  National  Archives,  and  (11).  re- 
latlut;  to  political  actlvitie.",  of  paragraph  (k) 
find  rentmibcr  the  remaining  subparagraphs 
accordingly; 

(2)  On  pivt;e  Ifi.  strike  out  subparagraphs 
(5),  relating  lo  civil  service,  and  (C),  relat- 
li.;;  t':>  tlie  Po.tal  Service,  of  paragraph  (n) 
a!id  remimber  the  remaining  subparagraphs 
accordingly: 

(3)  On  p.ise  17.  immediately  below  line 
lb  in.sert  a  n^w  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(p)  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Scr'.icc,  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  which 
shall  include — 

(1)  The  Postal  Service. 

"i£)    The  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

"(3)  Msa'sures  relating  to  the  franking 
n'-|vllet;e. 

"(4)   The  Federal  Civil  Service  generally. 

"(5)  The  Eiatus  of  officers  and  employees 
ol  Ih3  United  States,  Including  their  com- 
pensation, insurance  programs,  retirement, 
classification,  and  other  benefits  and  priv- 
iU-;.es 

"(6)  Political  activities  of  officers  and 
CMployecs. 

"(7)  Census  and  the  collection  of  stntls- 
ticf  generally. 

■•(8)  The  National  Archives."; 

(1)  Redesignate  paragraphs  (p),  (q),  (r), 
r3).  (t),  (u),  and  (v)  as  paragraphs  (q), 
(r).  (s).  (t;,  (u),  (v),  and  (w),  respectively; 
and 

(0/  On  pige  21,  strike  out  subparagraph 
(4;  relating  to  the  franking  privilege. 

House  liESOLUTioN   1321 — Section  201 

'CER\^Ct:   OTT   MORE   7H.\?:   OXE   COMMirrEE) 

On  page  41,  line  5,  amend  clau.e  7(c)  by 
Insertlny  '■the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service."  Immediately  before  the  words 
"the  Committee". 


CLEARING  THE  INNOCENT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVE?.,  JR. 

OF    N!.\V    VOR;i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPPj;sEN lATXVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1974 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  jurists  have  noted  a  dangerous 
deterioration  of  due  process  in  our 
American  jurisprudence.  The  historic 
protection  of  tlie  accused  by  the  secrecy 
of  grand  jury  proceedings  ha;;  bov.ed  to 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  it  is  common 
knov.Icdge  among  lawyers  that  a  prosecu- 
tor can  bring  an  indictment  out  of  a 
I'rnnd  jur>-  without  supporting  e\idenco. 

Often  i-j  the  ca.se  in  which  characters 
are  bosmudgcd  and  careers  ruined  by 
abuse  of  judicial  procets.  But  a  dramatic 
revereal  of  thi.s  unjust  and  inequitable 
ftatc  of  is.n"air.s  has  been  undeitaken  by 
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the  district  attorney  of  Suffolk  County, 
the  Honorable  Henry  G.  Wenzel. 

District  Attorney  Wenzel  points  out 
that  the  Canons  of  Ethics  require  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney  to  work  to  clear  the 
Innocent  with  the  same  professional  zeal 
with  wliich  he  must  work  to  indict  and 
convict  the  guilty.  His  commendable  pro- 
gram to  achieve  even-handed  justice  in- 
cludes publicalion  of  findings  of  in- 
nocence which  too  often  have  been 
sealed  av.ay  in  giand  jury  minutes  and 
letters  to  those  found  innocent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  to  privacy,  the 
freedoms  from  search  and  seizure,  the 
constitutional  protections  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  suggest  that  Mr.  Wenzel 's  project 
not  be  just  a  good  example  for  other 
prosecutors  to  follow,  but  rather  that  it 
be  legislated  in  this  Congress  and  in  every 
Stat?  House  in  the  land. 


FROPCSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  988 


liON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1974 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R-c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  amendments 
proposed  to  be  offered  by  me  to  House 
Resolution  988 : 

AriENCMENT    OFFET.ED    BY    MR.    FROIHLICH    TO 

House  Resolution  938 

On  page  40,  Immediately  following  line  10, 
add  the  following  new  suljsectlon : 

"(f)(1)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  select 
committee  to  be  composed  of  eleven  Mem- 
bers of  tl-.a  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
cccuriing  in  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  fiUed  In  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"(2)  The  committee  is  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  "study 
of  the  constitutional  basis  of  the  January  22. 
1973,  United  States  Supreme  Couit  decisions 
on  abortion,  the  ramifications  of  such  deci- 
El';ns  on  the  power  of  the  several  States  to 
enact  abortion  legislation,  and  the  i-.eed  for 
remedial  action  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
abortions. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrylne:  out  this 
les-'^luilon  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  authorized  by  the  committee 
to  hold  hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  aci. 
during  the  94!  h  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  Stp.tes,  Including,' 
p.ny  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  Is  in  cession,  has  recessed, 
or  had  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearing*;,  and 
to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  bt- 
tendance  and  testimony  of  si-.ch  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary;  except 
tl-.at  neither  the  committee  nor  any  sub- 
committee therecf  may  sit  while  the  House 
Is  meeting  unless  special  leave  to  .sit  shall 
have  been  obtained  from  the  House.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
licr  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  cl'.alrman  or  member.  The  commit- 
tee or  any  hubtoinmitLee  thereof  authorized 
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bv  liie  committee  to  hold  hearings  shall  pub- 
lisli  reports  of  the  hearings,  and  shall  have 
authority  to  report  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

■  (4)  The  committee  shall  repcri  to  the 
Hoa^  witiiin  nine  moi\ihs  alter  January  :>. 
:;J75.  th.e  results  of  its  si"dy.  u>getl:er  wiih 
sucli  recommendation,  as  It  deems  advisable. 
.\!iy  such  report  which  is  made  when  tiie 
Horse  is  not  in  session  shull  be  iiiod  virh  the 
C'ierk  of  the  Hou.se. 

On  page  50.  immediately  followi:;';:  'ine  .'i, 
insert  the  following  paragraph: 

"(4)  Each  report  of  a  coniniiltei?  on  each 
bill  or  joUit  resolution  of  a  public  charac- 
ter reported  by  such  committee  shall  contain 
a  detailed  analytical  statement  as  to  whetiier 
ihe  enactment  of  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
into  law  may  ha\e  an  infla'.ionaiy  impact  Oii 
prices  ai'.d  costs  in  the  oi^eraiio.i  of  tue  na- 
lionul  ec(:!iomv." 


POW-MI\S 


HON.  ED  JONES 

ot    rcNNt.-.sij. 
a.S  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATIVtS 

Monday,  Septetnber  30.  l-)74 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tenne.'^.see.  Mr.  Siieaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opporiiinity  to 
include  in  the  Record,  an  article  from 
the  Paris,  Tenn.,  Post-Intelligencer.  The 
article  concerns  the  more  tlian  1,300 
Americans,  prisoners  of  war  cr  missing 
in  action,  who  are  still  unaccounted  lor 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mrs.  Janice  Wood  of  Paris.  Tenn.,  re- 
cently spoke  to  the  Civitan  Club  of  Paris 
on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Woods  husband.  Air 
Force  Capt.  William  C.  Wood.  Jr..  has 
been  missing  for  2  years.  Jan  is  very 
active  in  POW-MIA  organizations,  and 
is  regional  coordinator  of  Dallas  Cares,  a 
national  organization  of  concerned  citi- 
zens. The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

POW-MIAS 

More  than  1,300  Americans-  prisoners  of 
r.ar  or  missing  In  action— are  still  unac- 
counted for  in  Southeast  Asia  and  appear 
to  have  been  "virtually  forgotten"  by  their 
government,  the  Civitan  Club  wa:,  told  Tues- 
day. 

The  speaker  was  Mrs.  Janice  Wood,  whose 
husband.  Air  Force  Capt.  William  C,  (Bilii 
Wood  Jr.  of  Paris,  has  been  missiiig  in  Asia 
for  two  years. 

Mrs.  Wood,  who  has  become  active  in 
POW-MIA  organizations  since  her  husband's 
plane  was  reported  shot  down  over  Laos,  is 
regional  coordinator  for  Dallas  Cares,  a  na- 
tional organization  of  concerned  citizens. 
The  group  is  currently  conducting  a  four- 
inonth  campaign  to  promote  pxiblic  aware- 
ness,  entitled   "We   Think  Its   Important." 

Addressing  a  Civitan  ladies'  night  audience 
at  the  Avalon  Restaurant,  Mrs.  Wood  urged 
lier  audience  to  write  letters  to  congressmen 
and  ask  their  friends  to  do  the  same. 

"The  concern  of  the  Ameiican  people  must 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  eovern- 
nieut."  she  said.  "Most  Americans  currently 
hold  the  misconception  that  the  Mis-'ing  in 
Action-Pri-soner  of  War  situation  In  North 
Vietnam  was  resolved  on  March  29.  1973, 
when  the  POWs  were  returned  by  North  Viet- 
nam. 

"Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true.  Some 
1  300  servicemen  did  not  come  home,  and 
even  worse,  no  one  knows  what  happened  to 
them    Hanoi  has  repeatedly  ignored  all  re- 
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quests  for  information  pertaining  to  missing 
Americans." 

As  part  of  the  "We  Think  It's  Important  ' 
campaign,  the  group  is  suggesting  that  cui- 
zens  mail  a  pinch  of  American  soil  to  Hanoi 
to  aemonstrate  that  Americar.s  want  an  ac- 
counting. 

0..1y  .%  few  grains  of  soil  should  be  used, 
the  group  Siijs.  Postal  rei;ahaions  reqiuie 
thav  ihe  envelope  of  soil  be  placed  i aside  a 
second  envelope  and  thai  both  be  sealed 
witli  tape.  The  addres.s:  MinLsUy  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Democratic  Republic  ol  Vieiiiuin. 
Hanoi.  N;)rtli  Vietnam.  The  pc-tasie  r.ite  ij 
26  cents  per  hali-Oiuice. 

Under  the  Pans  peace  agreen-.er.t  of  n<7,i. 
a  Po\\x  Party  Joint  Military  Team  with  dele- 
i;dtions  Iro.n  (he  United  Stales.  Somh  Viet- 
nam, North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cong  was 
established  to  ariange  Tor  exi'haiige  oi  infor- 
mation  oa  MIAa  and  the  leoovery  of  remains 
of  the  deceased. 

But  afler  18  montlis,  tite  negotiations  are 
at  a  standstill  because  of  a  boycott  by  North 
Vietii:ime.se  and  Viet  Cong  over  side  i-ssues. 

Tiie  chief  of  the  U.S.  delegaiion.  Col.  Wil- 
liam W.  fombaufe.h,  r,a\s  tlif  boycott  con- 
cerns "i.ssues  that  p.re  not  wuhin  the  pur- 
view of  the  FPJMT." 

"We  have  been  informed  by  the  DRV 
(North  Vietnam)  as  well  as  liie  PRG  (Viet 
Congi  tiiat  tiiey  have  iiiformation  about  tiie 
U.S.  dead  and  inissing  on  many  occasions — 
but  they  totally  and  abjecily  reiused  to  gi\e 
us  any  of  this  inforniation."  lie  said. 

After  ?Irs.  Wood's  presemalion.  Civiiai.s 
voted  unanimoui-!y  to  send  a  letter,  over  tlie 
.5:gnatvire  of  ail  club  members,  to  Tennessee 
.Senators  Howard  Buker  and  Bill  Brock  and 
to  Rep.  Ed  Jone.s.  Tiie  dub  urged  olher  civic 
oiganii-alions  here  to  do  the  same  and  point- 
ed out  that,  Mrs.  VV'jod  is  available  to  s-peak 
to  any  in'tcrested  group. 

At  the  meeting  Mr.  and  IvU-s.  Jerry  Scar- 
brough  were  guests  and  club  members  sang 
•'Happy  Birthday"  to  Alfred  Mathenla.  The 
ixexl  Civitan  mettii!g  date  is  Oct.  1. 


SENIORITY  REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORID.^ 

ir.   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN'l  ATIVi-..-S 
Monday,  September  30,  1974 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 

I  expect  to  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  Boiling  resolution  (House 
Resolution  988^  and  to  the  Hansen  sub- 
stitute (House  Resolution  1248'  : 

No  member  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  an'- 
standine  committee  for  more  Uian  three  full 
terms:  Provided,  That  this  prohibition  shall 
not  apply  to  any  chairman  serving  as  such  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Hout>e 
resolution. 

Specifically  the  amendment  to  House 
Resolution  988  to  be  offered  by  me  would 
read : 

Page  39.  line  11.  insert  "(I)"  after  "ibi". 

Page  3y.  after  line  18,  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(2)  No  Member  shall  serve  as  chairman  of 
any  standing  committee  for  more  than  three 
full  terms:  Provided,  That  this  prohibition 
shall  not  apply  to  any  chairman  serving  a.s 
such  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
House  resolution. 

Specifically  the  amendment  to  Hou.se 
Resolution  1248  to  be  offered  by  me  would 
read : 

Pat;r  ':>.  line  2'..  insert  ■ill"  after  'tbi  '. 
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Page  14,  after  line  4.  insert  the  foliov-ing 
new  subparagraph: 

•  (2)  No  Member  shall  serve  as  fhal-n'.an  of 
nny  standing  committee  for  more  than  three 
full  terms:  Provided.  That  this  prohibition 
shall  not  applv  to  any  chairman  ser\  ing  as 
such  on  the  date  of  the  enacinient  cl  this 
Hoiise  >esoliiLion 

Tins  amendment  is  designed  to  elin;:- 
nnte  delects  in  the  system  of  al\i>ays  giv- 
ing tlie  ciiainnan^hip  to  the  .-^onior  mem- 
ber. At  tiie  .same  time  it  would  pi-eclude 
objoctionaDle  features  to  be  exiiected  in 
electing  chairmen  h\  aiiy  real  pclilicwl 
contest. 

I'he  wcist  drjf^ct  of  the  pre.^nt  system 
is  Uiat  it  fails  to  pi-ovide  the  Amtrican 
l>eople  with  tlie  fve.'h  and  new  leadership 
needed  to  produce  constructive  changes 
in  changing  times.  The  next  worst  thing 
about  ihe  present  sy^-tem  is  that  it  dis- 
courages many  eble  persons  from  stay- 
ing in  Congres.s  or  fiom  coming  here  in 
the  first  place. 

Election  of  chairmen  has  been  sug* 
gested  as  a  rea.sonabie  alternative  to 
strict  seniority,  but  this  has  been  avail- 
able now  lor  several  years  and  it  has  had 
no  resulus  lor  various  reasons. 

First  among  the  rea.sons  is  th:.t  to  de- 
prive a  chairman  of  his  chair  would  be 
almo.st  tantamount  to  impeachment  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  public  and  ia 
Congress.  With  such  a  heavy  implication 
cf  wrongdoing  or  incompetence.  Con- 
gressmen can  be  expected  to  go  on  re- 
electing the  most  senior  members  witliout 
exception  except  in  cases  of  wrongdoing 
or  incompetence.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, reform  by  election  offers  no  real 
refoi^m  at  all. 

Even  if  real  elections  became  feasible 
in  fact,  it  might  well  be  that  palace  guard 
politics  and  log  rolling  might  bring  about 
wor.se  results  than  anything  we  now  ex- 
perience. Lobbying  interests  might  see 
an  opening  here  they  have  not  had  before 
and  the  defects  of  such  a  system  might 
far  exceed  anything  now  thought  of  or 
presently  experienced. 

I  think  I  have  offered  a  reform  pro- 
posal that  is  practical  and  helpful.  It 
v.ould  hurt  nobody.  It  would  strengthen 
Congress  as  a  tool  and  servant  of  the 
American  public. 

In  limiting  the  term  of  a  chairman  to 
6  years,  this  would  give  each  cliairman 
a  reasonable  time  and  a  concrete  chal- 
lenge to  use  these  6  years  for  construc- 
tive leadership. 

It  would  give  otliers.  ju.st  less  senior, 
adequate  time  to  prepare  for  such  lead- 
eiship  in  the  future. 

It  would  tend  to  retain  able  men  in 
Congress  because  of  giving  them  a  rea- 
sonable chance  for  futuie  effective  lead- 
ership oiiporttmities. 


PUBLIC  LAW  480— UP  IN  SMOKE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YOSK 
IN    1  KE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Sfptember  30,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  appropriations  bill  for  the  apricul- 
ture-enviroimiental  and  consumer  pro- 
tection programs  will  be  on  the  floor.  I 
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will  be  oflfering  an  amet  rtment  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  tobacco  under 
tiie  tood  for  peace  prograi  i. 

The  Public  Law  480  pn  gram,  since  its 
iiiceinion  '20  years  ago,  las  aided  poor 
iiiid  starving  nations  of  tl  e  world.  While 
providing  food  and  other  e^^'oi-.tiul  com- 
modities to  these  arca.s,  th  ■  United  States 
h'.s  also  attempted  to  cstkblish  market;; 
!(';•  domestic  tobacco  in  trie:  e  impover- 
irjiied  parts  of  the  world,  ifriave  attached 
s>^veral  facts  for  the  consifcration  of  my 
colleagues  anci  hope  you  will  support  my 
effort.s  to  tenninato  tiic  iu(!a?:;eous  to- 
bacco c.'cports  under  the  1  u'olic  Law  4C0 
irogram. 

First.  In  addition  to  •  upplying  food 
to  needy  areas,  one  of  tl  e  goals  of  the 
Public  Law  480  prog^ram  is  to  develop  and 
exi)and  export  niarkjts  "or  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Second.  In  the  past  20  y  ars  the  United 
States  has  exported  over  (.500,000.000  of 
tobacco  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grani.  The  recipient  o  the  lavsest 
amoinit  of  this  commodit  '  has  been  the 
Far  East  specifically  Vieti  am  which  has 
received  almost  200  000,00  )  pounds  since 
1954. 

TiTird.  This  year  it  is  ai  1 
$30  million  of  tobacco  wi 
under   Public    Law   480. 
count'ics    wil".     probably 


ticinated  that 
1  he  pyported 
The  recii'if.nt 
be    Vietnam, 


Egypt,   and  Korec.   C?m^|>d.a   srd   the 
P'lilippines. 

Fourth.  Tobacco  is  the  fcrl"  :  oniri-Ui- 
c'iltural  commodity  e.xpor  ed  a^,  part  of 
thr  food  for  peace  I'Tograi*. 

My  amendmrnt  vill  r°|d  c-^  follow 
On  x."ge  19  line  two  after  (he  period  add 
th:  following: 

"Nene  of  t'ne  fiiTids  oontaS-rd  in  thi&  ap- 
propriation shnU  bo  irm<1e  n  p.llnble  to  pur- 
chase or  export  tobiicco  unc  er  the  Agricul- 


niral  Trade  Uevelopir.ent  an( 

of  T'^j'!,  tus  anicjideci 


RESERVE  FvETIHEM  Zl^T  BJUj 

HON.  JACK  BRISKLHY 

or    CCORr.iA 
ir  THE  HOUSE  O:"  nKPrF^KVTATn'FS 

Monday,  3cptf'-nb<:rho.  1974 

Mr.  BRINK!  EY.  Mr.  S.i4:.';ker.  I  !  avc 
.iust  been  given  a  le'ter  ra'ating  to  th'i 
proposed   new  Re.serve   reliremcnt   bill. 


Assi'itanre  Act 


The  writer  !•>  n  thou;^htful 
rc:ervi.->t  and  I  suVmiL  his 


considcation  of  our  coHe?  ?uas: 

iaE'R:KVE    Rf.rlRr.S-ENT 

Ti.c-  ;••  ..irV.tc  "rtlcle  concprjilr! 
haul  of  Title  ni  retirpm°!it 
some    long   overdue    inp.-ovet 
Ji0ii-a<  live    duty    reservist    aril    guardsmen 


r.d  dedicated 
ctter  for  the 


ly.p  c'""r- 
law,  co»'-taliis 
leiitii    for   the 


la  lump  sum 

;omp;etio:!    or 
arly   (age  SO) 


pi'.rticvi'.urlv  '.he  vested  lutere^ 
payment   itr   s\iivi\or.i   allor 
iv.'enty  years  as  v.c'l  a.s  the 
cptionr.l  retliTment. 

As  a  L'Pierr  reseivl^'.  wli'n  ."J)  y»-irs  sprvU« 
It  1--.  my  couflrmec;  tjl'tl  ih 
DOD  propo.?al  Ur,ve-;  much  J  t:)  be  desired 
r.r.i  V.:^.*  '■•oth  iht  Hc.u.S3  biiJ  Senate  .should 
>■?  •..".•are  of  iacc^uiii--:  thall  still  c\;rr3.r;- 
c\!'*.  I  voTtlrt  Ilki  to  y>Tft  -e  by  nrintin.^, 
ont  the  mcst  important  nequhies  ihat 
Rht  I'M  bo  laV.en  ir.to  co:r.,it1  ir.Uion  prioi-  to 
nrrl'lf.g  at  a  finalized  ve-r?  an  of  Title  IH 
retirement  benefits.  Tlxi.s  1  tttr  r,»presents 
A  consensus  of  opinion  of  fnany  other  re- 
cei  vLs't:;  here   at  P.obiris. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ReservLsts  have  sacrificed  their  time  both 
from  their  civilian  positions,  and  their 
families  to  t-'oetlrate  themselves  to  being  pre- 
pared to  defend  our  country  at  any  time, 
imder  any  circumstances  on  minimal  no- 
tice. Partlcipr.tion  in  reserves  often  involves 
losing  employment  status  and  althoxigh  al- 
lej-'d'y  protection  is  given  under  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act,  this  does  not  always  work 
to  tb.r  itullviduils  benefit  had  he  stayed 
on  the  lob  tn-^tead  of  fivi-ig  himself  In  total 
to  the  defense  of  his  coun*r>  .  In  many  cases 
.1  lo>;s  In  pfty  occtirreH  while  in  .service.  Many 
have  lost  businesses  \'pon  being  rf'callcd 
pnd  had  to  start  over  Vi?in^  .'evera!  years 
older.  Tlirlr  personal  and  busipcs.':  life  suf- 
fered, not  only  monetnrlly,  but  peracnnlly 
:'.  r  seme  did  not  veturr. 

Receiitly  the  I>OD  made  ten-,  of  thousands 
r.t  mailing-,  of  a  program  called  Employer 
Kupport  Program.  Tills  was  uiidcr  the  able 
guidance  of  Mr.  Roch",  Chairmnn  of  General 
Motors  Corporiitlon.  This  rJone  lllu."^trates 
that  employers  hsve  rot  in  past  yeirs  EXin- 
jjcrtcd  eniployces  In  reserve  participation, 
and  In  fact  have  di  •couriiged  It,  and  have 
penall'/.ed  persons  taking  p?rt  In  It,  primarily 
by  not  promoting  them.  Sot!>p  reservists  (this 
trrni  Includes  guardsmen)  have  served  most 
of  il.eir  careers  without  pay,  and  traveled 
many  miie.*  to  asslgr.rrent*,  .spent  many 
'lours  doing  covrcfpondence  school  work  to 
kf-ep  currrnt  and  improve  ihe-r  value  to  a 
p.'irtici^lar  service.  These  are  dedicated,  un- 
telfish,  loy;<.!  Ameri^'-ans  who  tr^aly  feel  their 
obHgrition  to  ov.r  great  country  an<!  have 
uone  thi'i  recalls,  family  up  -it.^,  bvisine^s 
.■et-backs  to  ser-.'e  their  country,  and  if  they 
died  prior  to  age  60  their  dependents  iTdd 
ab-.ro'.iitcly  iHilhing  for  their  loyal  efforts. 

PlnaPy"  U  Is  recopnlz-^d  that  Title  III 
should  be  changed,  and  I  wish  to  point  cv* 
■what  I  rnd  others  still  c-insider  gross  in- 
ocnltlf  ■,  that  both  the  house  and  the  Senpte 
A'^rned  Forces  Committees  should  con.=!ld.->r  k.- 
iciiendments  to  the  current  proposed  bill: 

'.  Retirement  should  be  full  benefits  nt 
!•■  V    ccmbination    toti'.liug    80    I.e..    50    plMs 

2.  O^t'.'-ial  retli^empn'  :\t  nee  5<1  shoul.J 
li?  aPowrd  at  r.  reduced  annuity,  but  -.vhy 
I  I  ..  ll-^e  these  people  'iO  ,  id  re'tue  at  age 
&'•.  While  1.11  ;;ct.vt  duiy  you  only  a.'-cumulate 
22'  per  year,  i.e  20  >e*rsrr50',,  and  30 
J  ears— 75'  of  ba'-e  pay.  \Vliy  should  a  :e'er- 
vl,t  huve  t  )  Elve  uii  f.ir  v.r.  et^rly  re:.ic'.moijt 
more  than  he  ca'ns  If  recalled  for  p»i  emer- 
gency? If  a  civil  servant  retires  early  he 
ijlvcr.  up  2  per  year.  This  high  prnali.''aLioii 
ligure  will  not  accomplish  what  enrly  it-tlre- 
inunt  is  Intended  to  do.  in  ike  room  nt  the 
trp  J\  r  ycuiit,er  people  to  mo'.e  tip.  and  i.eep 
our  Keserv^e  Forces,  v,hkli  is  higlily  praned, 
.i:id  for  V, hich  such  an  xirgcm  reed  exists, 
■>  uh  ycu!;gi.r  people,  coir.iruA'.Iy  progressing 
:  •)  mnl;e  a  n-.orc  vl  ib!c  f.gh.tiiig  fi  r.-.e.  A  fairer 
pcrcenia'.;p  .seems  to  be  2'  '"  per  yenr  whl-.^h 
v.ould  give  IR' ■  of  poy  Et  aee  50,  ST/-'',  at 
.~g^  .T?',  etc. 

3.  Finally,  the  ve-ted  intere"--..  for  iiie  tie- 
pndeat  should  not  neces.=arily  be  In  a  lump 
stim,  but  they  should  have  fre  optiojt  of 
taking  it  ia  monthly  l;i.it:.llmcii' s  If  they 
wish,  thus  the  governmpnt  v.ould  pay  ou.t 
less  money  in  many  hiEtan""s  If  the  tlppen- 
rient  op'.iiined  for  a  n'Cithly  fi.urc  and 
passed  on  prior  receivinp  the  full  amount. 
a  savings  would  rcult.  But  the  survivor 
should  have  this  opilon. 

I  urge  you  to  review  this  propo.>.il  Vt^o-plng 
thc-e  poiiils  in  mind,  a^id  try  to  give  to  the 
reservist  st me  of  the  rewards  I^e  eo  richly 
de?erves,  rather  than  simply  fee  hew  much 
money  can  we  save.  This  program  v.-ill  save 
moni'y  over.".!!,  bui  ccrtaliiiy  every  reasonable 
eifo;  t  should  be  made  *o  give  Eufticlei-'t  beiio- 
flis  to  achieve  both  DOD  and  the  indivlt'uals 
goals,  as  well  as  cvir  country's  g'~'al  cf  a 
strong,  young,  wc'l  trair.td,  vlrible  fightng 
force. 
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GREENE  URGES  AUSTERITY 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  noRiDA 
)  V  TKE  HOUSE  OP  REPRr.SENTATIVK.S 

Monday,  Septembfr  30,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  cf  Florida.  Mr.  Spoakor, 
one  of  my  constituents  has  delivered 
some  telling  vvarniugs  of  the  lesuUb  o' 
inflation,  and  I  would  like  to  bring  hij. 
statements  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Mr.  Raleigh  W.  Grerne,  piesident  of 
the  Florida  Fedfal  Savings  &  Loan  /As- 
sociation of  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  na- 
tional savings  and  loan  industiy  leader, 
£poke  recently  oi  the  sad  plight  of  the 
U.S.  housing  industry  caused  by  infla- 
tion. He  strongly  recommended  serious 
cur.s  in  the  Federal  budget  as  a  mcims 
of  .stemming  inflation,  a  move  which 
I  lave  repeatedly  supported. 

I  drav.'  the  attention  of  my  colljagur>3 

to  an  article  from  the  St.  Petersburg 

Times  i-tportiut,'  Mr.  Greene's  thouglitlul 

icroiiimcndations  on  fighting  inflation: 

Cpfene  URcrs  Ar'^TEsiTy 

I  By  Clayton  UEi:ul 

Ti:c  U.S.  housing  Industry  is  in  a  si.i'e  r.;' 
.  .'' xf^isc  „i;(i  feces  ■  llquicia; ioii"  as  ft  rciul . 
iC  go->ernmer.t  anti-lnfiatlon  cflorls  that 
Mnve  not  worked,  R.aleigh  W.  Gvetne  di - 
.■lo.red  Thursday. 

Gie<  :e.  who  is  pi-'iiuen:  of  Fl'iricia  Fe;'- 
tr.^l  Saving;,  &  Loan  As.^ocisition  In  ."^t. 
1'e-i.ersburg  a:id  a  nat'onel  S&L-lndustry 
U.Tdc-.-.  .said  In  t',\.^  speeches  5C0  miles  tprrt 
li'.at  SJkLs  as  well  as  honiebuild;^r^  -.ire 
iiir^iavCned  as  things  st,and. 

Fiirthermore.  "Unless  tl.  d  houcir.g  no.  is 
of  2iK)  million  Ar"crlcans  are  glver>  top-level 
p-loii'"  in  the  eoonorric  '.'^uminlt'  mri'lln^.'s 
currently  being  held,  there  cant^ot  be  an" 
Icng-.erm  solution  cf  our  ero.iomiL-  prob- 
icn..--,"  Greene  said. 

Tlie  St.  Petersb-org  executive  addi'Ci&ed  ilie 
Nutioiial  Aeiociation  of  Building  Manufac- 
turt-r.s  In  Ili!ior.  Head.  K.C.  Thur.s.'.iiy  a-ul 
then  lie  .'  home  to  deliver  sitniiar  wariii:;  - 
i-.i  a  Clearwater  meeting  of  the  Florida  Wp' 
C.jast  Producers'  Couiici'.  Tiiu^sday  night. 

If  the  government  Is  serious  ai>out  li'"klng 
inflation,  Greene  saki.  It  must  cut  the  ♦?Co- 
billlon  federal  budget  rot  by  $5  bllllrin.  as 
li.-i  bcc:<  proposed,  but  by  $20  billlO'i. 

•"vVc  have  Increased  our  national  de'oi.  i"i 
:he  la'*  five  yerrs  by  $6B  M'hon."  he  s.-.'d. 
'The  lii'erost  paid  hy  you  and  me —by  the 
lh\pa;  eis  ci"  /»i»iericp. — Ju  .,  10  sustain  this 
debt  v.-ts  ."ipprcximately  Sll.'i  billion  du'- 
ing  that  tame  fivc-yiar  period.' 

'Ihat  lni.ere--i-pav:iient  sum  /V'or>e.  he  sii ', 
■•would  have  built  2  million  $-?n.O0O  hom'-s 
i.vcr  tlie  r.ve  ycar.i."  An'^  intpres!  pnvnients, 
already  ihe  rccond-iargei.t  Iteni  in  the  fed- 
eral buJ|.ct.  ar."  due  to  nr.e  25  per  ce.i*  mere 
'.  hi-s  year,  iie  added. 

Ir.ilciio'.i  stemming  from  deficit  .spcndlti" 
hi«s  driven  ti;e  price  of  homes  higher  a 'd 
ihe  Federal  Reserve  Bc.vrd's  attempt  to  s.ib- 
due  i.if!alion  by  means  of  srarce  loa.i  moiie" 
ui'd  high  iiuerc.:L  rates  have  crippK-d  the 
tii^L  and  liouslng  i.'idustries,  sairi  Greene. 

'Housing  became  tluj  whippiuy;  bo-.  We 
v,bi^  ;he  red  meat  icd  to  the  hun^jry  wolves 
oi  iaRr..ior..  Yet  the  vvolvcj  continued  huu- 
u:y.  T"nls  conroliing  a^iici,  vhich  hai  vo- 
(•ay  pro;U'.jcd  a  lO  per  cent  reduction  la 
h.^^'.islrg  .starts,  fid  not  dca.ite  deflation.  To 
■i!c  romr,'>.ry  ii  »  ■■ed,  ironically,  as  an 
Impe.'vs." 

I.'everthelES:-.  Groe.nf  sAld  that  con  Idcr- 
'!ig  political  realities  be  wasn't  oplimls-lc 
thai  the  budget  will  be  balanced. 
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But  if  It  isn't,  the  nation  faces  the  need 
for  an  austerity  progi'um  such  as  It  ha.sn't 
seen  lu  many  jetrs,  he  warned.  As  starters 
he  proposed: 

A  return  to  excess  profit  taxes  on  all  bus- 
iness and  a  surcharge  on  Individual  incoine 
taxes. 

The  reinsi,ltu;ioii  of  cor.siimer  restrictions 
used  in  earlier  emergencies  that  required 
high  dowii-payments  on  auto.-*,  washing 
machines.  TV  se^s  and  other  majr.r  house- 
hold items. 

As  en  immediate  step,  he  said,  the  govern- 
ment sl-.ould  stop  issuing  $1,000  Ireasury 
notes  at  9  per  ceut  rates — these  liave  served 
to  drain  S^-L.=;  of  savings  needed  to  finance 
ho-o.si'js. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  988 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or-    ILORIDA 

IN  THE  KCUSE  OP  P.EPRESEN TATIVES 

Monday,  September  30.  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  afford  timely  notice  of  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  this  week  by  myself  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  providing  for  man- 
datory open  committee  meclJiigs  except 
in  narrowly  defined  circumstances,  I  am 
publisliing  tlie  text  of  the  amendment  to 
be  offered  to  HouoC  Reso'.u-Licn  988.  The 
ter^t  follows: 

fiit   Amendur.t    to    bl    OnrEiD    to    Houle 

Resolution  088  by  Mr.  GuNriR,  orFixminA, 

AND  Mb.  Brown  op  Ohio 

On  pate  4.S.  strike  out  hue;.  2  through  ?^. 
and  ou  page  40,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2, 
und  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)(1)  Each  meeting  of  each  standing, 
.select,  or  special  committee  or  subcommittee, 
including  meetings  to  conduct  hearings, 
shall  be  open  to  the  public:  Prorirfed,  That 
a  portion  or  portions  of  such  riieetiugs  may 
toe  closed  to  the  public  if  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  deter- 
mines by  vote  of  a  matority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  present 
that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the 
testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or 
portions^ 

"(A)  will  probably  di.'H;lo£e  n.-.'.tters  nece^- 
sary  to  be  kept  .secret  in  the  interesto  cf 
national  .security  or  the  confidential  con- 
duct of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States; 

"(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  pi-ocetiure; 

••(C)  Will  tend  to  jeopardize  the  present 
or  lutvac  legal  rights  Oi  any  person  or  -wUl 
represeijt  a  clearly  unv.arranted  Invu^ion  of 
the  privacy  of  ar.y  individual." 

•'(D)  will  probably  disclose  the  identity  of 
any  Informer  cr  lav/  enforcement  agent  or 
any  information  relating  to  the  Investigation 
or  prosecution  of  a  ciiminal  oiTense  that  Is 
required  to  be  kepx,  secret  In  tlie  interests 
of  effective  law  euXorcemeut;  or 

"(E)  Will  disclose  information  relating  to 
trade  s?rrets  cr  financial  cr  commercial  In- 
formation pcrtai'iinc:  specifically  to  a  given 
person  v  here — 

"(1)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
tlie  fedeial  government  pursuant  to  aii 
cgrtcment  to  maiutaiii  confidentiality  of 
such  information." 

"(ii)  a  Federal  statute  requires  the  Infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment oflicers  and  employees;  or 

"(111)  the  Information  Is  required  to  be 
kept  secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury 
to  the  competitive  position  o;  .s,:ch  person. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  separate  vote  of  the  committee  shall  be 
taken  with  respect  to  each  committee  or  sub- 
committee meeting  that  Is  cloeed  to  the  pub- 
lie  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and  the  com- 
mittee sliall  make  available  w^ithln  one  day  of 
sucii  meeting,  a  written  explanation  of  Its 
action.  The  vote  of  each  committee  member 
participating  in  each  such  vote  shall  be  re- 
corded and  published. 

"(2)  Each  standing,  select,  or  ^pec•ial  com- 
iTiliteo  or  subcommittee  shall  ma.'ce  public 
annou-iv^-ment  of  the  d:d€,  place,  aiid  sr.b- 
Ject  iM.itter  of  each  m.eetiiig  (whether  open 
or  closed  to  the  public)  at  le.^st  one  v.-ee'.v 
b'.i'ore  s-.t-jh  meeting  unless  the  committee 
or  tubronimutee  determines  by  a  vote  of  a 
n:.aJoritj  of  the  committee  that  com-nlttecs 
b-js:u:;s.'-  rc:;uires  that  such  meeting  be  called 
rit  RU  e.-.rUer  date,  in  w-hich  case  the  commit- 
ise  shall  make  public  r,:i:iou-ice.>rient  of  the 
cai.e.  pi<!L-e  a. Id  subject  matter  of  .•:uch  meet- 
ii'S  at    the  eail!e;.-t  practicrbic   opport-aniiy. 

"(C)  A  complete  trans:rlp:,  including  a 
list  of  aii  person.s  attcntling  a-id  their  aflfilia- 
tion  sli.'>ll  be  made  of  each  meeting  cf  each 
s'andlug.  stieci.  or  .special  comrrittee  or  E'.ib- 
commii^ee  meeting  (wheiher  open  or  closed 
lo  the  public)  in  addition  to  the  record  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (e)(1).  Except  as  pro- 
vided ia  paragraph  (D),  a  copy  of  each  such 
transcript  ihall  be  made  available  for  public 
itispeciicu  within  seven  days  of  each  such 
meeting,  and  additional  copies  of  any  tran- 
script shall  be  luri'-ished  to  any  per.-.j:i  ai  the 
actual  ca:-V  of  d-.iplicalion. 

"(4!  In  the  cr>-;e  of  meetings  closed  to  the 
pubMc  pursuaii:  to  subparagraph  (1).  the 
coniinif.tcr!  cr  subjommittee  may  delete  from 
tlie  c.'pic-s  of  traiiscripts  that  arc  required  to 
ii.-r  ir.ade  avai'..;ble  or  furnished  to  the  public 
^ur.su.in;  to  s.ibparagraph  (3j  any  portions 
V  hic'i  1:  cicve.m'tie.s  by  vote  of  the  majority 
of  tlie  c  >m:T!;it,pe  or  subcomp-'iltee  consi't  of 
ma-i.eTi-!  specific^  hi  subdivision  (A),  (B), 
(C;,  !D)  or  (E)  of  subparagraph  (1).  A  sep- 
arate v,.'te  of  the  committee  or  su'ocommit- 
tce  shall  be  taken  w  ith  respect  to  each  tran- 
s^^rlpt.  Ihe  \G.e  of  each  committee  or  sub- 
co.;iiiiittee  member  particlpati-ag  in  eacii 
such  vote  siiall  be  recoi^ded  and  published. 
In  j-i.tce  of  each  portion  deleted  from  copies 
of  t!-?  t-anscript  m.ide  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  committee  shall  supply  a  written  ex- 
planation of  why  such  portion  was  deleted 
and  a  summary-  of  the  substance  of  the  de- 
leted portion  that  does  not  itself  disclose 
iaioviitation  specified  in  subdivision  (A), 
iBl,  (C),  (Dp,  or  (E)  of  subparagraph  (1). 
'the  commit; ee  or  subccmmittee  shall  main- 
tain a  complete  copy  of  the  transcript  of  each 
meeting  lir.cluding  those  portions  deleted 
from  copies  made  available  to  the  public)  for 
a  peiiod  of  at  loa.st  one  year  after  such  meet- 

Ui/S. 

"(5)  A  paint  of  order  may  be  raised  against 
a.i;.-  committee  or  subcom.mittee  vote  to  clo.se 
a  nieetiiig  to  the  public  pursuant  to  sub- 
par.it;r.ipli  (I),  or  against  any  committee  or 
^ii'ico..-;i'-iitc.-ie  vote  to  delete  from  the  pub- 
licly livail.-.ble  copv  a  portion  of  a  meeting 
traur-c-ipt  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (4),  by 
c^r.i.rii- Its  or  sub.-'omniiitee  members  com- 
pilsiiig  oiie-foin-Lh  or  more  of  the  total  mem- 
boi.ship  of  the  entire  committee  or  subconi- 
iiiitLee.  Any  such  point  of  order  must  be 
raised  before  the  entire  House  within  five 
legi>latne  dajs  after  the  vote  against  which 
the  point  of  order  is  raised,  and  such  point 
of  order  shall  be  a  matter  of  highest  priv- 
ilege. Each  such  point  of  order  shall  Im.me- 
diately  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  on 
Meethtgs  consisting  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  majority  lead- 
er, and  the  minority  leader.  The  select  com.- 
mlttee  shall  report  to  the  House  within  five 
calendiir  days  (excluding  days  when  the 
House  is  not  In  session)  a  resolution  con- 
taining Its  findings.  If  the  House  adopts  a 
re-olutiiUi  fi  irii>i;j  that  the  co'iim.ttec  vote 
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in  Question  was  not  In  accordance  witli  the 
relevant  provision  of  subparagraph  ( 1 ) .  it 
shall  direct  that  there  be  made  publiclv 
avallable  the  entire  tran-script  of  the  meet- 
ing Improperly  closed  to  the  public  or  the 
portion  or  portions  of  any  meeting  transcript 
improperly  deleted  fiora  the  publicly  avail- 
able copy. 

"(6)  The  Select  Comnalitee  on  Meetings 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  cu'o- 
parafraph  (1),  (2),  (.■?).  or  iI). 


SO.NNY'    USILTON:    THE    PASSIKG 
OP  A  1  .-MJE  EASTERN  SHOREMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF    J-ARYLAND 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIiiEN lATIVEo 

Monday ,  September  30.  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  larg- 
ect  part  of  my  congressional  district  is 
composed  of  nine  counties  knowm  as  "the 
Eastern  Shore  "  of  Maiyland.  Because  of 
the  Shore's  geographic  separation  from 
the  remainder  of  the  State  there  has 
always  been  a  special  breed  of  independ- 
ent and  self-reliant  individual  known 
as  the  "Eastern  Shoreman."  The  traits 
of  the  Eastern  Shoreman  since  colonial 
times  have  included  a  strong  individua!- 
i.;m,  a  hearty  skepticism  of  anything  cr 
anyone  not  from  the  Ea:-tern  Shore,  and 
a  great  love  of  nature  v.hich  abounds  in 
its  most  perfect  forms  in  our  area. 

In  recent  years  a  new  breed  of  Ea^-teru 
Shoreman  has  arisen  embodying  most 
of  these  older  qualities,  but  also  a  pro- 
cressive  spirit  willing  to  change  with  the 
times  and  offf^r  leadership  in  our  local 
communities. 

Such  a  young  man  was  Ralph  H.  Usi'.- 
ton.  known  to  me  and  his  many  friends 
i^.s  "Sonny."  On  September  24,  Sonny  died 
in  an  accident  while  on  assignment  in 
hi:;  capacity  r.s  editor  of  the  Kent  Count v 
Ncw.s. 

Kis  tragic  passing  is  lamsnted  by  ri;e. 
Lis  many  friends,  and  certainly,  most  of 
all  by  his  wife  and  young  children.  Tj 
them  and  to  his  mother  and  family.  Mrs. 
Bauman  and  I  v.ish  to  extend  our  great- 
est sympathies.  Sonny  will  be  missed,  but 
his  life  and  work  vrill  be  re:r.c-mbcred. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
several  articles  from  newspapers  on  th-: 
Eastern  Shors  which  embody  the 
thoughts  of  many  of  those  who  la-;ew 
Sonny : 

(Article   from   t!;e   Ecnt  C-.unly  New-;] 

FjITOB     RAT.PH     H.     USILTON^     KiLIXO     ON     A.S- 

sicnment;  FL-NEP.A1.  Held  Tor'AY 
Fu;jcral  service.s  were  hel.i  today  for  Ralph 
Hates  Uoilion.  Editor  of  the  Kent  County 
News,  from  Emmanuel  P.E.  Church,  Cheste.-- 
town,  at  2  p.m.  Interment  was  at  Chester 
Cemetery. 

Ralph  U.-iltou  was  born  January  5,  1937 
at  the  Kent  and  Quceii  Anne's  Hospital,  the 
son  of  the  late  Ralph  H.  UsUton.  and  Mrs. 
William  S.  Coilins.  Mr.  Usilton  died  when  his 
son  was  18  months  old.  His  wife  married 
William  S.  Collin<^,  Editor  of  the  Kent  Couiiv 
News,  in  1951. 

Known  by  everyone  as  "Sonny,"  he  at- 
tended Chestertown  Elementary  School  In 
the  buildinp  that  has  become  "the  Countv 
Office   builc;:nij  on  Hi^li  Street,  from   19};'- 
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1943.  That  September  he  cuter<  rt  McDonogh 


School.  Six  year.s  later,  in  1954, 
from  the  Baltimore  military 


He   entered    Washington   Col  ege   In   Sep- 


tember and  was  a  member  of 


»e  graduated 
s  hool. 


Lambda  Chi 


AlpliH  fraternity,  the  Eim  and  Pegasus  staff 
•  :id  earned  his  varsity  letter  n  track  as  a 
luird'.er.  In  early  1058  he  Interr  pted  his  col- 
lege career  entering  the  U.S.  t  riny.  He  be- 
came a  lab  technician  ard  wa4  ^••^r'.tloned  in 
tills  country  and  in  Gerinnnv 

He  was  released  from  active  buty  in  19(30 
■md  returned  to  Wushinfe-'on  C  lle^e.  where 
lie  received  a  B.A.  dojjree  ai  hir  ory  in  June 
19CI. 

In  the  summer  of  1962  he  belamc  a  run- 
time employee  of  the  Kent  Cniiii^-  News. 
He  had  worked  there  during  theliiimnver  and 
cu  a  part-time  basis  since  1954. 

He  was  appointed  Associate  Keus  Editor 
under  the  late  Harry  S.  Russell  in  1964  njid 
in  19*J7  when  Harry  Russell  bef  ame  Editor 
of  the  Kent  County  News,  he 
Associate  Editor.  In  December 
Harry  Russell  died  suddeiily 
pointed  editor. 

Ralph  Usilton'B  contributions 
were    many    and    varied.    He 
sailor,  racing  Jersey  Crickets  an 
while  in  his  teens. 

He  later  became  Commodore  o 
River  Yacht  and  Country  and 
was  also  Vice  Commodore  of  th 
Yacht  Club.  He  was  active  on 
committees,  helped  to  establish 
trophy    for    the    annual    Down 


was  named 
1972  when 
:e    was    ap- 

to  the  area 
wfks    an    avid 
i  Hamptons 

the  Chester 
It  oi'.e  time 
(  Rock  Hall 

many  race 
a  perpetual 
River    Riice, 


and  created  the  Chesapeake  Ba:  Log  Canoe 
races  sponsored  by  the  Chester  fliver  Yacht 
and  Council  Club. 

He   was   a   past   member   <•£   i 
Governors  of  the  Chester  Pavei 
Country  Club.   He   held   an   set 
ship    in   the   Chestertown   Lions 
1965  and   was   a   director   in    inn -72 

In   1966  he  took  over  the  ret  ponsibiUties 
of  recording  secretary  oi   the  Historical 
ciety  of  Kent  Ooxmty.   He   was 
president  In  1972  and  wa.'^  serv 
term,   having   twice   turned  do 
presiUent. 

Ralph  was  a  member  of  the 
Kent  and  Queen  Anne's  Hospital 

In  1967  he  helped  launch  the 
town  Tea  Party  Festival  as  pu 


,e    Board    of 
Yaclu  and 
»<•   member- 
Club   since 


^-:o- 

elected   vice 

i  ig  h..s  third 

11   becoming 

>oiird  of  the 

irst  Chester- 
lie  I  ty  chair- 
man and  as  a  member  of  the  e!*ciuive  com- 
mittee. This  past  May  he  was  ro-cha'.rnum 
of  the  event  and  had  been  elecl  fd  chairman 
for  1976.  He  was  also  vice  chai  -mati  ci"  the 
Kent  County  Bicentennial  Con  mutt-f 


survived 
Fishbach.  a 
Lewin 
icle, 


beth.  4,  and  m  >on.  Lev 
o  survived    ny  an   iui( 
'  Baltimore.  J 
rs  were   Rionaicl    S    B 


la  addition  to  his  mother,  h 
by  his  wife,  the  former  Darlcne 
daughter,  Heidi  Lisbeth.  4,  and 
Willis.  3.  He   is  also 
H.  Willis  Usilton  of 

The   active  bearers  were   RioHarcl    S    Bur 
rol.  H.  Hurtt  Deringer,  W.  TortfT  Ellington 
Allen    L.    Grimes.    W.    Tliomas 
Kent  S.  Price.  Honorary  bearers 
M.    Connolley,    David    Blackibt 
B.   Russell.   L.    Dudley 
in.  Charles  W.  White 

ton.   and   members   of  tho   Keijt   Publishing 
Company. 

Services  were  coi>du 
Robert  Kurtz. 


Reed.   J  i' 
and  \V:1 


'.ed  bv 


Patrick  and 
were  Francis 
n.  Laurence 
ha  P.  Spry, 
i'lm  B.  Usil- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

An  accomplished  photographer,  his  camera 
was  at  his  side.  His  parting  words  were  'I'll 
cover  It." 

"Sonny"  Usilton  died  15  minutes  later,  the 
victim  of  what  only  can  be  termed  a  bizarre 
accident. 

Why,  one  asks  himself?  Why  one  so  full  of 
life,  bouiiding  with  enthusiasms,  ready  to 
tackle  anv  chore,  especially  when  It  dealt 
with  one  great  love— the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Mar;  land.  Whether  it  be  Chesapeake  Bay  Log 
Canoe"^.  the  Chestertown  Tea  Party  Festival, 
the  Candlelight  Tour,  Sonny  Usilton 's  affec- 
tion for  this  one  small  place,  the  ".Sliore."  in 
tills  Immense  universe  was  great.  He  v.-as 
concerned  that  change  and  progress  not  alter 
tlie  flavor  and  character  of  this  special  world. 

To  describe  him  only  In  terms  of  his  man; 
projects  and  accomplishmeiits.  however,  i.s  to 
nUtis  the  point  of  the  man.  We  were  con- 
s'niitl;.  affected,  often  awed  by  his  sheer  en- 
ergy, natural  exnberauce.  and  talent  for  fac- 
ing u  person  or  a  problem  head-on. 

New  leadCLs  can  be  found,  but  Soni^.y"s 
humor   and  energy   will   never  be   replaced. 

None  will  replace  Sonny  Usilton  in  the 
heart ;  of  those  that  knew  Jiim.  whether  it  be 
hore  at  the  Keuty  CouiUy  Newi.  in  a  goo.se 
pi'.,  ^tiling  on  the  Chester  River,  or  on  tlic 
streets  of  Chfstcrtown. 

His  loss  came  at  a  tim.e  when  he  was  be- 
rcinliig  accu.'tomed  to  the  respouslbllitics 
ihal  come  with  being  an  editor  of  a  nev..^- 
puprr  He  joined  the  Kent  County  Nev.s  in 
H162  and  assumed  the  editorship  ten  years 
later  a'  35  upi'ii  the  death  of  mentor  Hany 
d.  Ru.ssell. 

Monday,  September  23rd.  one  of  the  longe.'-^t 
and  saddest  days  in  the  history  of  the  Kent 
C<junly  News  began  in  the  morning  witii  an 
editor.  >oun'j  and  alive  at  37. 

At  midday  tragedy  struck  In  the  life  of  a 
newspaperman. 

Ht-  would  have  wanted  us  to  .=ay  simply  -he 
was  on  an  assigiiment"  and  to  carry  on. 

We  win,  but  before  ve  go — we  bid  a  hearty 
farewell  and  pledge  that  we  will  do  our  best. 

j Editorial    from    the   Queen   Anne"3   County 

Record  Ob.servcr,  CentrevUle,  Md  | 

A  Great  LooS 

Ralph  H.  Usilton  was  a  giant  of  a  'nan. 
Vou  couldn't  miss  him  in  a  crowd,  and  he 
WHS  uotially  .surrotinded  by  a  crowd,  whether 
It  be  at  a  party,  a  political  gathermg.  or  a 
meeting  of  one  of  the  many  civic  organiza- 
tions with  whom  he  worked. 

A  career  Journalist,  •'Sonny"  had  a  down- 
to-earth  touch  that  made  him  a  succe.ssful 
county  new.'.p.Tper  editor.  Witty  and  at  times 
unpredictable  at  social  gatherings,  he  never 
failed  to  bring  a  smile  to  your  face.  Where 
modern  man  is  known  to  reject  non-con- 
formity. "Sonny"  stepped  right  in.  donning 
colonial  garb  for  the  Chestertown  Tea  Party, 
acting  the  old  shU  at  regattas,  rounding  <ip 
support  for  cultural  e\ents  .such  as  t'-.e 
annual  Candlelight  Tour  and  the  town  band 
foncerts  in  the  park. 

We  are  deeply  saddened  by  his  death,  and 
e.xtend  sincere  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
clo.se  associates. 
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fered  a  big  loss  and  the  whole  Eastern  Shore 
will  miss  a  lot  for  his  not  being  here. 

But  ••Sonny"  was  a  big  man  and  his  spirit 
will  far  outlive  the  life  he  might  have  lived 
under  more  normal  clrc  unistaiices. 


ne  Reverend 


lEditorlal  from  the  Kent  Coi  n.ty  News) 
U>37-74:    Ralph    Mines    Vswihti — '•Sonny' 

The  good  humor,  en'husiaan  and  spirit 
that  marked  Ralph  Hines  Ui;ilt(jn  i>  no  longer 
with  us. 

•'Sonny"  Usilton  died  Mondlv  doiiig  what 
*.'.e  liked  best — being  a  newspanennan. 

An  early  riser,  he  had  beonnn  his  editor's 
seat  f.ve  hours — stories  writlen.  headlines 
fashioned,  cutllnes  honed— *hen  he  re- 
sponded to  a  rush  assignmew:  at  the  scene 
of  an  automobile  accident  n^r  ChCotertown. 


[Editorial  From  the  Bay  Times, 
Stevensvllle,  Md.| 
Loss  TO  Shore 
The    editor    of    the    Kent    County    News, 
Ralph  H.  'Sonny"  UsUton.  was  a  big  happy 
man    who    was    whisked   out    of   life   at   the 
time  when  he  was  coming  to  enjoy  it  com- 
pletely. 

Ho  was  always  as  much  a  part  of  a  party 
as  the  eye  is  of  a  hurricane.  And  he  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  an  accurate  reflection 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  qualities  that  we  all  en- 
joy. 
Chestertown   and  Kent  County  have  suf- 


BURN  PREVENTION 
TREATMENT 


AND 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

Oi     MIOHX";*N 
IN  TIIF  HOUSir  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1374 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  t^ike  this  opportunity  to  briefly  com- 
niert  on  burn  pi-cvention  and  treattnent. 
osptembcr  has  been  proclaimed  "State 
Burn  Prevention— Burn  Treatment 
Month"  by  the  Miciiig^m  State  Legi.'^la- 
ture. 

The  bui.n  problem  has  long  been  one 
of  the  couiitry's  large,  but  hidden,  prob- 
lems. More  than  2  million  Americans  are 
buiTied  every  year,  75.000  of  them  se- 
verely enoufeh  to  require  hospitalizaticn. 
Burn.s  kill  and  cripple  more  children 
every  year  than  polio  did  at  its  peak  in 
1954. 

In  Michipaii  alone,  the  people  suffering 
f!-orn  burns  e\'ery  year  ■would  fill  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  f(X)tball  .staditim 
There  are  100.000  of  Ihcm.  :i.'-»00  (>f  ineiu 
must  be  hospitalized,  and  almost  haU 
of  the  400  people  in  Michigan  that  die  of 
bums  every  year  an;  children. 

Currently,  only  5  of  200  hospittls  in 
the  State  offer  spc/i^alized  burn  tre.n- 
ment — hardl.,  a  number  adequate  to  the 
States  burn  problem.  Those  five  simply 
caimct  admit  and  treat  the  3.200  burn 
accident  victims  requiring  hospitalisation 
each  year. 

To  solve  this  problem,  -fte  must  improve 
burn  prevention  education  and  burn 
nifdicine. 

Currently,  tlie  National  Institute  for 
Buin  Medicine  is  working  to  resolve  the 
1  ;u'.i  problem.  Dr.  Irving  Feller,  presi- 
dfnL  of  the  National  Institute  for  Burn 
Medicine,  also  foimder  and  director  oI 
the  University  of  Michigan  Burn  Center, 
believes  resolution  of  the  pioblem  can  be 
achieved  through  NIMB  programs  within 
10  years. 

Tlie  Michigan  effort  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  10-year.  S125  million  NIMB 
canipf'iKii.  Many  civic  proups  throughout 
Mitliigan  will  be  raising  money  for  the 
campaign,  including  the  Gibraltar  Jay- 
cees  wno  have  proclaimed  September  23 
through  28  as  Burns  Awareness  Week  hi 
Gibraltar.  A  goal  of  $3,000  has  been  set 
to  donate  lo  the  National  Institute  for 
Burn  Medicine  in  Ann  Arbor. 

Another  ma.ior  effort  in  treating  burn 
victims,  particularly  children,  has  been 
made  for  a  number  of  years  by  the 
Shriners,  who  maintain  tluee  burn  in- 
stitutes in  North  America. 

Treatment  is  free  for  all  children  un- 
der 15.  Results  of  their  research  are 
available  to  other  facilities  and  to  physi- 
cians tliroughout  the  world. 

The  Shriner-spoiisored  institute  m 
Boston  has  maugurated  a  frozen  skin 
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bank  for  emergency  treatment  and  has 
pioneered  in  the  development  of  burn 
seriun. 

All  the  Sliriners'  facilities — with  a  $30 
ivtillion  annual  budget— are  operated 
V.  ithout  Government  subsidy,  and  are  fi- 
nanced by  voluntary  contributions  from 
Shrine  members  throughout  the  world. 

-  rLie  in  support  of  actions  taken  by 
toe:  3  organizations  and  tlirough  their 
contributions  v.e  will  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  burn  medicine  and  provide  ade- 
quate treatment  for  the  2  million  persons 
ai-inually  in  the  United  States. 


TOM  FRAWLEY,  PRESIDENT,  RADIO- 
TELEVISION  NEWS  DIRECTORS 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Tom  Frawley,  vice  president  for  news  of 
Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.,  wa-  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Radio  Television 
News  Directors  Afsociation  during  the 
association's  annual  convention  in  Mon- 
treal. 

I  have  known  Tom  for  many  year.".  At 
one  time  we  were  competitors  in  the  nev.-s 
busine.'^s— he  as  news  director  of  WHIO 
Radio-TV  in  Dayton,  Oliio.  and  I  as  a 
newspaper  editor.  A  tougher  competitor 
than  was  Tom  is  hard  to  find.  But  it  is 
also  difKcuIt  to  recaU  a  fellow  journalist 
who  displayed  greater  fairness,  honesty, 
and  sense  of  true  public  service  and  re- 
sponsibility in  seeing  the  fact.'-  dug  out, 
put  torrether  and  accurately  dfilivered  to 
th"  public.  Those  qualitie-.  stand  out  in 
Tom  Frawley  today  and  will  serve  the 
membership  of  the  RTI>fDA  well  under 
his  leadership  in  the  comii-g  year.  I  com- 
mend tlie  association  for  its  selection  of 
Tom  RS  president  and  ofter  my  sincere 
congratulations  and  be.^t  wishes  to  him 
in  his  new  office. 

Tom's  impact  on  jburnaii:>m  is  not  lim- 
ited to  liis  new  office,  however.  He  is 
al.so  president-elect  of  the  Associated 
Press  Broadcasters  Association,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Washington  Journahrm  Center,  and  a 
member  of  the  Senatc-Kor.sc  Radio-TV 
Gallery,  the  White  Koti=;e  Correspondents 
Association,  and  Sigma  Delta  f  hi.  It  was 
my  plea-ure  to  administer  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  oath  to  him.  v.hen  I  w.^.s  the 
president  of  the  Central  Ohio  Profes- 
sional Chapter. 

He  is  alro  past  president  of  the  Ohio 
A.^sccir.ted  Prc-i.s  Broadcast  Association. 
Ke  has  in  the  past,  and  ciirrently,  served 
oa  vaiicus  boards  and  committees  of 
mcst  of  these  groups  and  has  been  a 
thoughtrui  and  respected  spokes.man  for 
li^.e  news  profession.  His  activities  have 
al.o  included  terms  as  president  of  the 
D&j  ton  President "s  Club  and  Dayton  Ex- 
change Club,  and  secretary'  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County,  Ohio,  Chapter  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 
Tom  Is  a  native  of  Stillv-T" tc,  Minn., 
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and  attended  Winona  State  College. 
While  still  in  high  school  at  the  age  of  16, 
he  got  his  first  job  In  radio  at  a  small  sta- 
tion in  Winona,  Minn.  The  pay  T^-as  not 
the  attraction — the  manager  told  him : 

I'U  pay  you  fl  an  hour,  45  cents  in  cash 
»nd  Go  cents  in  experience. 

But  it  was  an  opportimity  to  get  into 
broadcasting  and  fulfill  a  boyhood  dream 
and  Tom  took  it. 

In  1951,  Tom  joined  the  Air  Force  and 
served  for  the  following  4  years  as  a  mo- 
tion-picture writer-director.  It  was  that 
ser\ice  which  first  took  him  to  Dayton, 
where  he  left  active  Air  Force  service  In 
1955  and  became  assistant  chief  of  Air 
Force  motion-picture  production  at 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  In 
1957,  he  went  to  work  for  WHIO  Radio- 
TV  in  Dayton,  where  he  served  as  news 
director  until  1969,  building  one  of  the 
highest-rated  and  respected  local  radio- 
TV  news  operations  in  the  Nation — a 
position  it  still  retains. 

The  Cf>.x  Broadcasting  Corp.,  however, 
had  decided  that  its  audiences  through- 
cu'.  the  Nation  would  be  even  better 
served  by  establishing  r.  Washington 
news  bureau,  and  Tom  was  selected  in 
196D  t3  come  to  Washington  to  open  it. 
Under  his  direction,  the  bureau  has  pro- 
vided millions  of  Cox  station  viewers 
EJid  listeners  with  a  new  insight  into 
events  i'l  yv'ashington  that  have  local  im- 
pact on  their  own  lives. 

In  1370,  Toms  duties  with  Cox  Broad- 
casting were  expanded,  with  his  election 
as  vice  president  for  news,  wliile  continu- 
uig  as  Washington  bureau  chief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  that  Tom  Fraw- 
ley will  continue  to  have  an  impact  cu 
the  journalism  profession  for  many  years, 
and  as  sucii,  will  influence  many  of  our 
lives  as  public  officials  and  those  of  many 
c  tizcns  who  demand  the  highest  form  of 
responsibility  and  service  from  our  free 
press  in  the  public's  need  to  know  what 
G  jvernment  is  doing  and  how  it  is  doing 
it.  As  prLsident  oI  P.TNDA  and  tluough 
hLi  other  offlcei  and  activities  within  iris 
profession,  I  am  cciifid'rnt  tho  Nation  will 
be  weil-L-crvcd. 


.\MENDMEirr  TO  HOUSE 
ItESCLUTIOiSr  1321 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

or  rroain.'. 
IN  Tlii:  irOUCE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Monday,  Septanber  5C,  1S74 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Hou'=;e 
Resolution  1321  is  offered  as  a  .substitute 
to  House  Resolution  988  this  v.eek,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  the  following  amendment 
establishing  a  House  select  committee  to 
investigate  the  oil  and  gas  industry: 

On  page  41,  immedlr.tely  after  line  19,  Jn- 
.=t"';  the  following  i.£w  .section: 

SELr.T  COMTUrriLS  to  INVT'-.TiGATi:  THE 
OIL   AN3   C.\3   IN.nUSTRV 

"S.  (a  There  Is  hereby  created  a  select 
committee  to  be  composed  of  .seven  iiiember.j 
or  the  Hou'^s  oi  Represer.tative.s  to  be  ap- 
pc'lntert  by  the  .Speaker.  o:'.e  of  whom  he 
shaU  desifrnate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
ccc'.rring  Iri   the  membership  cf   the  com- 
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mittee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  rr.a-.ner  In 
which  the  original  appclntment  wns  made. 

(b)  The  committee  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  fiUl  and  complete  In- 
vestigation and  study  cf  the  role  of  the  c;' 
and  gTis  Industry  In  contributing  to  Che  re- 
cent energy  crisis.  In  determining  the  cur- 
rent availability,  allocation  and  pricing  of 
energy,  and  In  determining  the  future  avull- 
abiUt;-,  allocation  and  pricing  of  energy. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carryiiig  out  this 
section  the  committee,  or  any  subcomnUtice 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  at  such  times  arU 
places  within  the  United  States.  Including 
any  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  Is  in  session,  ha-s  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  ax  <,; 
to  require,  by  subpesia  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  v.itnesvs. 
and  the  production  of  such  boo!-s.  records, 
correspcndence.  meinoranciuin.=  ,  papers,  o'-.d 
docviments.  as  It  deems  ne:-e.isary.  Subnen,; s 
may  be  Isnied  under  the  signature  cf  the 
chairman  of  the  commiitee  cr  any  member 
r,(  the  committee  designated  by  him.  a;  d 
n.ay  be  served  by  any  person  designated  b; 
such  chairman  or  member. 

(d)  The  concimlttee  shall  report  to  th" 
House  as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  pres- 
ent Congiess  the  results  of  it*  liwestlgation 
and  study,  together  with  such  recoinnunda- 
tlons  a-s  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report 
which  is  made  when  the  House  is  net  In  se<;- 
•slon  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 


HACIAL  DlSCRLMINATiON 


FON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF    MA.^wVL-^XD 
IS  THE  HCUSS  OF  Ri:r'RE2i::NTATI\-E.S 

Monday,  September  30,  1974 

Mr-.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rece'.L 
months,  the  Federal  Office  of  Civil  Ri^hf  r 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  has  undertaker  an  irve.ti- 
gatiou  of  broad  allegations  of  rarial  dis- 
crimination witliin  Ihe  Anne  Aiimdvl 
Coimty,  Md.,  school  system. 

The  investigation  started  on  three  spe- 
cifie  complaiiits  of  racial  discrimination 
in  the  application  of  discipline,  which 
".sas  the  excuse,  but  not  tiie  reason  lor  the 
exerci'.e. 

Anne  Ai-'.inde!  County  liar,  in  fact,  be- 
come a  target  for  an  inveftig.-'.tlon  c.r 
'vliat  Federal  bureaucrats  describe  o'- 
"second  generation  discrlmirati^r.  ' 
which  apparently  refers  to  what  hrppens 
in  schools  aft«r  thpy  are  d-;segres?ted. 

With  the  a.s.sistance  of  my  staff  ard  *].o 
full  cooperation  of  Dr.  Edward  J.  AnOr. 
sen,  .superintendent  oT  .Anne  Arundel 
Couiity  sf"hool5,  I  have  been  kept  in- 
formed Oi  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
ogtncy  and  tlio  information  it  was  re 
Cciving  from  the  school  admijiistration. 
A;-  for  the  three  specific  complaints. 
Dr.  Ai-:dcrion  v. as  anxio'us  to  re\i,w  LI:: 
cp':3s  personally  to  detcnnine  whctlier 
racial  discrimination  had.  In  fact,  been 
ijresenl  in  tlie  application  of  diseicline. 
He  is  totally  committed  to  the  caiise  cf 
fair  and  im;>artial  treatment  of  all  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  race. 

After  his  personal  review  of  tlie  spe- 
cific cases,  he  has  concluded  that  the 
complaints    can    only   be    described    at 
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'•vaRue.  superficial,  and  iia;j|ig  no  basis 
in   fact." 

Formal  charges  have  not 
against  the  Anne  Arundel  Cc|unty 
system.    The    investigators 
jr.any  hours  conducting  inte 
persons  whose  cliief  problem 
ity  to  perceive  the  justice 
regulations  that  all  must  live 

The  staff  of  the  school 
been  questioned  at  great  len^h 
ductd  several  pounds  of  r 
tics,  regulations,  and  other 
for  the  perusal  of  the  inves 
Anderson  and  his  staff  have 
to  the  vei-y  limits  of  tolera 

On  September  16,  Dr. 
to  Peter  E.  Holmes,  Director 
of  Civil  Rights  in  Washing 
that- 
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In  the  absence  of  any  lorma 
consider  the  matters  referred  t< 
ter  now  clos?d. 

Dr.  Anderson  said  that — 

The  facts  do  not  justify  tint 
tlon   of   the   day-to-day   operal 
scliool  system,  nor  the  further 
\aluable  staff  time  by  your  agei 

If  I  thought  that  racial  dis 
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rimination 
w  as  being  practiced  by  the  Ar  lie  Ariuidel 
County  school  system  in  any  4f  its  activ- 
ities, I  would  tell  you  so. 

To  the  contrary,  theic  i.^  abundant 
evidence  that  the  Anne  Arm-  del  County 
school  system  labors  diligen  :ly  to  pro 
vide  equal  educational  opport  .ii-.itv  to  all 
children.  The  Anne  Arunt  el  County 
school  system  has  an  excellei  t  record  of 
desegregation  and  full  comp  iance  with 
all  Federal  mandates  again.;t  f  iscrimina- 
tory  practices. 

Desegregation  was  effected 
ago  without  trouble.  The  scliool  system 
has  been  committed  to  good  ec  ucation  for 
all,  and  the  discipline  necess  »ry  to  pro- 
vide an  environment  for  edu<  atlon. 

But  the  Office  of  Civil  Rlgh  ;s  is  appar- 
ently not  interested  in  that  e>  cellent  rec- 
ord. It  is  interested  in  makinf  some  kind 
of  case. 

I  refer  you  to  testimony  g|\en  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  the  Director,  last  M£ 
the  Subcommittee  on  Equal  (Opportunity 
of  the  House  Education  and  iabor  Com- 
mittee. 

He  emphasized  discipline  cif 
refeiTCd  to  a  school  system 
percentage  of  black  students  involved  in 
serious  discipline  cases  was  1  igher  than 
the  black  percentage  of  the  school  popu- 
lation. 

Holmes  spoke  of  "pilot"  in\|Eytigations. 
He  said : 

The  purpose  of  the  reviews  p  to  develop 
techniques  of  investigation  thia  will  lead  to 
making  cases  ba&ed  on  sound  e* idei'.ce. 

Holmes  said:  I 

Wo  need  to  learn  for  our.stuis  just  hov.  lo 
m.-ike  a  case.  j 

Anne  Arundel  Coimty  is  (t\e  of  the  tar- 
get areas.  The  investigator  are  here  to 
lea  in  how  to  make  a  caseJand  they  in- 
tend to  stay  until  they  fine  something  to 
hang  a  case  on.  It  is  a  fishi  ig  expedition. 

Tlielr  Investigation  is  ni  t  an  exercise 
directed  at  finding  the  tr  ith.  It  Is  the 
tactic  of  a  bureaucracy  determined  to 
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perpetuate  itself  and  expand  its  juris- 
diction. 

At  a  meeting  with  ranking  administra- 
tors of  Dr.  Anderson's  staff  on  September 
12.  one  of  the  Federal  investigators  con- 
tinually badgered  the  staff  membei-s  with 
accusatory  questions  and  statements  that 
expo<ied  his  preconceptions  and  his 
intent. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  serious  con- 
sequences that  can  result  from  this  kind 
of  situation.  If  any  school  system  finds 
that  it  cannot  discipline  the  students  ot 
one  race  Avithout  harassment  from  Fed- 
eral invesdeators,  then  good  order  in  the 
schools  will  coUap.'^e  and  education  will 
become  impo'Jsible. 

D>-.  Anderson  will  not  let  that  happen, 
raid  we  should  all  fight  like  fury  in  the 
Congress  to  prevent  that  from  happen- 
iv'j. 

Ccnsrress  n^ver  authorized  the  OfT:oe  of 
Civil  Rights  to  manulactiue  cases,  and 
it  is  lim.e  that  we  started  to  investigate 
the  investigators. 

If  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  has  one 
bona  fide  case  of  racial  discrimination  in 
Anne  Arundel  County  schools,  then  let 
ur.  hear  about  it  now  so  that  justice  may 
be  done. 

Continuin;,'  linrassment  of  the  school 
system  cannot  be  tolerated.  Dr.  Anderson 
and  his  staff  must  be  free  to  get  on  v.itli 
the  business  of  education. 

Tlieie  is  more  to  this  situation  tlian 
discipline.  There  have  been  allusions  to 
racially  identifiable  classes  and  racially 
identifiable  course  enrollments. 

The  Office  of  Civil  Rights  recently  sub- 
mitted a  form  to  the  superintendent  s 
office.  It  asks  for  elaborate  racial  statis- 
tics on  a  variety  of  functions  of  each 
school  in  Anne  Arundel  County.  Many 
days  of  staff  work  will  be  required  to 
complete  this  form  for  every  school. 

Dr.  Anderson  advises  me  that  the  Anne 
Arundel  Coimty  school  system  spends  at 
least  $500,000  every  year  to  conduct  sur- 
veys and  make  reports  required  by  the 
Federal  and  State  education  bureaucra- 
cies. Bureaucracy  is  consiuning  education 
at  great  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Education  should  be  a  local  responsi- 
bility, and  secondarily  a  State  responsi- 
bility. The  Federal  Government  should 
have  no  authority  for  school  or  class  or 
course  assignments,  or  for  discipline  in 
local  .school  systems. 

The  immediate  issue  in  Anne  Arundel 
County  is  whether  the  Federal  Office  of 
Civil  Rights  is  running  our  schools,  or  is 
Dr.  Anderson  rimning  our  schools?  It  is 
an  issue  that  should  concern  the  whole 
Nation,  for  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  has 
identified  Anne  Arundel  County  as  the 
test  area. 

I  am  standing  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  I 
will  be  fighting  by  his  side  until  the  abuse 
of  Federal  power  is  stopijed. 


NEUTRALIZE  INDIAN  OCEAN 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  among  those  Members  of  Congress 
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who  have  suggested  that  the  Shah  of 
Iran  has  been  tuiwise  in  espousing 
OPEC's  oil  price  increase  policy  which 
today  threatens  much  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world  with  economic  disaster. 

Our  difference  with  the  Sh-ih  in  the 
matter  of  oil  prices,  however,  should  not 
prevent  us  from  looking  favorably  on 
other  proposals  the  Shah  may  have  cc- 
cr>.sion  to  make  from  time  to  time. 

Last  week,  while  in  Australia,  the 
Shoh  suggested  that  nations  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  area  agree  on  a  collective 
security  arrangement  for  the  area.  This, 
the  Shah  indicated,  vv'ould  permit  these 
nations  to  a^k  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  keep  their  ships 
oat  of  the  area. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  most  promising 
idea.  If  such  an  agreement  could  be  ar- 
'  ived  at,  nn  expensive  and  destabilizir^ 
vacr:  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  for  naval  superiority  or 
jj.trity  in  the  area  could  be  avoided.  What 
a  rri'cf  for  all  concerned  that  would  be! 

Foliowing  i.s  the  New  York  Times  ai  ti- 
de reporting  on  the  Shah's  initiative: 
Sh.ah  OrrERS  Plan  for  Indian  Ocean 

Tl-hf-ran,  Iran,  September  28. — The  Shall 
c.t  IraTi  has  proposed  some  kind  of  military 
I'udsrsianding  among  the  nations  in  tho 
liidian  Ocean  area,  including  Iran  and 
Australia. 

Tlie  proposal  marked  the  first  time  Shah 
Mohauinied  Riza  Pahlevi  has  suggested  a  col- 
lective-security arrangement  among  the 
countries  of  the  area.  Previously  he  had  pro- 
posed only  that  the  area  be  declared  a  "zone 
of  peace"  and  tlmt  nations  Jn  It  consider 
economic  cooperation  that  could  lead  to  a 
Common-Markct-style  arrangement. 

The  Shahs  proposal  was  made  In  Canberra. 
.Australia,  which  he  visited  in  the  middle  of 
the  most  extensive  tour  he  has  ever  made  to 
nations  east  of  his  kingdom.  In  Canberra, 
the  Shah  attracted  attention  with  his  refusal 
to  lower  oil  prices  unless  oil-consuming  na- 
tions reduced  prices  on  their  exports  to  Iran 
and  other  oil-producing  nations. 

The  full  text  of  the  Shah's  Canberr.i  re- 
marks was  published  here  today. 

VIEWED  AS  IM.\CE-BtnU)INC 

Tlie  collective-security  proposal,  though 
the  Shah  gave  few  details  of  how  It  would  be 
carried  out,  seemed  designed  to  btiild  Iran's 
image  as  a  nation  whose  growing  military 
strength  and  new  economic  power  were  lead- 
ing her  to  seek  more  Influence  in  an  ever- 
widening  geographical  area. 

The  Shah  has  said  he  expecto  Iran  to  be- 
come a  world  power  of  the  stature  perhaps  of 
West  Germany  within  25  years. 

The  Shah  made  it  clear  that  the  purpose 
of  a  "military  understanding"  would  be  to 
reduce  the  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  re- 
placing their  naval  power  with  that  of 
such  nations  as  Iran  at  id  Autstralla. 

The  Shah  gave  no  timetable  for  reacliing 
.such  an  uiider.standing,  but  said  that  India.! 
Oce.Tn  nations  should  meet  and  discuss  his 
idea  with  a  view  toward  askinp  Wa.shington 
and  Moscow  t.i  withdraw  their  ships  from 
tlie  area. 

ECONOMIC  AND   POLITICAL  FIRST 

A.sked  what  .sort  of  organization  of  Indian 
Ocean  area  countries  he  forsaw,  the  monarch 
said.  "Well,  the  easiest  one  is  the  economic 
and  eventually  the  political,  but  it  must  be 
followed  up  by  some  kind  of  military  under- 
.standlng. 

"Ill  the  sector  of  security.  I  think  that 
we  have  got  to  do  that  before  we  have  world 
disarmament  in  order  to  keep  outside  coun- 
tries from  pretending  that  they  have  got  to 
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be  here  because  their  interests  are  threatened 
by  the  region  being  Insecure." 

Tlie  Shah  reiterated  his  acquiescence  to 
United  States  plans  to  enlarge  its  naval  pres- 
ence in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  compete  with 
t'le  Soviet  presence  there. 

Asserting  that  there  was  considerable  So- 
viet naval  activity  in  the  ocean,  he  said,  "How 
could  we  tell  tlie  Americans  to  keep  away? 
But  we  could  ask  both  of  them  to  keep  away 
from  the  Indian   Ocean  simultaneously." 

"But  ua  my  opinion,  he  continued,  "we 
could  ask  this  if  beforehand  we  had  met,  dis- 
cussed and  come  to  an  agreement  among  the 
riparian  states  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Aus- 
tralia." 

Referring  to  his  economic  and  political  pro- 
posals for  the  area,  the  Shah  said  that  "if  we 
have  a  zone  of  peace  and  collaboration — I  am 
not  going  to  put  a  name  on  that  collabora- 
tion, such  as  Common  Market  or  common- 
wealth of  nations  of  that  part  of  the  world — 
If  we  have  that  kind  of  collaboration,  we 
shall  have  stability,  peace  and  security." 

The  Shah,  who  has  been  seeking  to  expand 
Iran's  influence  In  the  Middle  East  and  South 
Asia,  as  well  as  the  broader  Indian  Ocean- 
southeastern  Pacific  area,  added  that  "prob- 
ably peace  could  best  be  estabhshed  in  the 
world  if  all  countries  kept  their  influence, 
their  power,  within  the  limits  cf  tbe.r  terri- 
torj'." 

"That  Is  one  way,"  he  said,  "of  marching 
towards  world  disarmament.  ThLs  is  one  way 
of  making  people  understand  that  to  live 
better  in  this  present  world,  not  only  do  you 
not  have  to  fight,  not  only  do  yon  not  have  to 
transgress  over  other  people's  independence 
and  interests,  but  you  have  to  confront  the 
very  grave  dangers  menachig  the  world  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  century:  that  is,  fam- 
ine, malnutrition,  illiteracy,  "lack  of  medical 
care  and  so  on." 


USDA  RULE  WOULD  BAR  FOOD 
STAMPS  FOR  UNDESERVING 
COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  30,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz,  com- 
mending his  department  on  proposing  a 
new  regulation  banning  food  stamps  for 
undeserving  college  students. 

The  proposed  regulation,  published  In 
the  September  16  Federal  Register,  would 
disqualify  from  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  any  student  claimed  by 
his  parents  as  a  tax  dependent — that  is, 
dependent  on  his  parents  for  over  half 
his  support — provided  the  parent  house- 
hold is  ineligible  for  food  stamps. 

This  rule  is  identical  to  an  amendment 
I  offered  to  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  last  June.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  195  to  123  House 
vote  and  was  retained  in  the  final  ver- 
sion which  was  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon. 

In  my  letter  t-o  Secretary  Butz  I  com- 
mended the  USD.^  on  taking  this  rule- 
making initiative  before  being  recuired 
to  do  so  by  law.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  the  decisive  action  taken  by  the 
Congress  in  eliminating  this  abuse  of  the 
food  stamp  program  v,as  instrumental  in 
prompting  this  action  by  USDA.  I  have 
endorsed  the  rule  as  proposed  by  USDA 
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and  hope  it  is  finally  approved  and  im- 
plemented in  its  present  form  after  com- 
ments have  been  received  and  evaluated. 
Whether  future  congressional  action 
may  be  necessary  to  address  such  abuses 
will  depend  both  on  the  final  form  of  the 
regulation  and  how  effective  it  is  in  elim- 
inating these  abuses. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Butz  along  with  a 
description  and  text  of  the  proposed  rule : 

Septewber  19,  1974. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Butz. 
St'cretart/  of  AgTictilture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  read  with  interest 
in  the  September  16  Federal  Register  USDA's 
proposed  new  fC'Od  stamp  eligibility  regula- 
tions for  college  students. 

As  the  author  of  a  nearly  identical  amend- 
ment to  the  FY  '75  Agricultvire  Appropria- 
tions bill,  I  v.'ish  to  commend  your  depart- 
nier.t  on  e.\erc:sing  its  rulemaking  authority 
to  eliminate  abuse  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
t-THin  by  undeservnng  college  students. 

The  proposed  USDA  rule,  like  my  amend- 
ment, would  make  ineligible  for  food  stamp 
benefits  tho.se  students  whose  parents  claim 
them  as  tax  dependents — that,  is.  students 
wjio  are  still  dependent  on  their  parents  for 
more  than  half  their  support — provided  the 
parent  household  is  not  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  food  stamp  program. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  USDA 
had  decided  to  take  action  against  student 
food  stamp  abusers  before  being  required  to 
do  so  by  law.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  extent  to  which  the  food  stamp 
program  is  tightened  administratively  lo 
eliminate  such  abuses,  the  greater  the  op- 
portunites  for  assisting  the  most  deserving 
families  and  for  realizing  a  reduction  in  pro- 
gram costs.  I  commend  you  on  this  initia- 
tive and  would  ask  that  you  file  tliis  letter 
with  the  Pood  Stamp  Division  as  my  official 
letter  of  endorsement  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. 

With  all  best  wishes,  1  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  Anderson, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

1 7  CFR  Part  271) 

[Amdt.  No.  34] 

FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

Eligibility  of  Households  for  Participation 
Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (78  Stat. 
703,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  2011-2026),  notice 
is  hereby  given  that  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture,  intends  to 
amend  Part  271  of  its  regulations  governing 
eligibility  of  households  for  participation  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  (7  CFR  271).  The 
proposed  amenament  would  make  ineligible 
an  individual  who:  (1)  is  at  least  18  years 
old;  (2)  is  enrolled  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education;  and  (3)  is  a  properly 
claimed  tax  dependent  of  a  person  who  is 
not  a  member  of  an  eligible  household.  Only 
the  individual  would  be  ineligible;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  household  in  which  he  ;e;  ides 
may  participate  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
if  otherwise  eligible.  In  addition,  the  indi- 
vidual would  have  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate that  he  is  not  a  "properly  claimed"  tax 
dependent  and,  therefore,  may  be  eligible. 

Interested  persons  may  submit  written 
comments,  suggestions,  or  objections  regard- 
ing the  proposed  amendment  to  P.  Roval 
Shipp,  Acting  Director,  Food  Stamp  Division, 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Washington.  DC.  20250  not 
later  than  October  16,  1974.  All  comments, 
suggestions,  or  objections  received  by  this 
date  will  be  considered  before  the  final  regu- 
laticu  is  issued. 
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Comment?,  suggestions,  or  objections  will 
be  open  to  public  inspection  pursuant  to 
7  CFR  1.27(b)  at  the  Off-ce  of  the  Director 
during  regular  business  hours  (8:30  a.m.- 
5  p  m  )  at  500  lath  S'.reet  SW.,  Washington, 
D.C..  Room  050. 

Tlie  proposed  revision  is: 

P.AKT     271 P.'iRTItlPATIGN     OF     STATE     AGENCIES 

AND     ELIGIBLE     HOUSEHOLDS 

?  271 .3  is  amended  to  add  a  new  paragraph 
(e)  reading  as  follows: 
?  271.3     Household  eligibiUty. 

*  *  •  •  • 

(e)  Tax  dependency.  (!)  No  Individual 
shall  be  considered  a  household  member  for 
Food  Stamp  Program  purposes  if  such  indi- 
vidual: (i)  has  reached  his  18th  birthday 
(ii)  is  enrolled  in  an  institution  of  hlgiier 
eoucation;  and  (iii)  is  properly  claimed  as  a 
dependent  child  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses by  a  taxpayer  who  is  not  a  member  of 
an  eligible  household. 

(2)  Dcf.ntions.  For  the  purpose  of  This 
paragraph,  the  following  definitions  shall 
appl-j : 

(i)  "Institution  of  higher  education" 
means  an  institution  providing  post-high 
school  education  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  colleges,  universities,  and  vocational  and 
technical  schools  at  the  post-high  school 
level. 

(il)  "Property  claimed"  means  that  the 
dependent  child  is  claimed  by  a  taxpayer  who 
provides  such  child  with  more  than  half  of 
his  or  her  support  during  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
b€f;in3. 

(iii)  "EMeible  household"  means  a  house- 
hold certified  as  being  eligible  for  participa- 
tion in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  or  Food 
Distribution  Program;  or  one  which  can  dem- 
onstrate that  it  would  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate hi  the  Food  Stamp  Program  based  on 
the  income  a:id  resource  standards  applicable 
to  noiiassistance  households. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  subchapter,  the  Income  aiid  resources 
of  an  individual  who  is  not  considered  a 
househoid  member  under  paragraph  (e)(1) 
above  and  who  resides  with  eligible  household 
members  or  elderly  persons,  shall  not  be 
considered  available  to  the  household  mem- 
bers or  elderly  persons,  nor  shall  his  pres- 
ence be  considered  in  determinhig  the  house- 
hold coupon  allotment. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subchapter,  verification  of  whether 
or  not  the  household  of  the  taxpaver  is  an 
eligible  household  will  be  required  for  .ill 
applicant  households  containing  a  tax  de- 
pendent meeting  the  criteria  in  paragraph 
(e)(1)  (i)  and  (ii)  above.  In  addition,  veri- 
fication oi  the  tax  dependency  status  of  a 
member  or  me:nbers  of  an  applicant  house- 
hold will  be  reouired  whenever  such  status 
is  questionable.  Because  the  household  of  the 
taxpayer  is  ordinarily  the  best  source  of  tiiis 
i:iformation.  the  failure  of  the  taxpayer  to 
respond  to  the  request  for  verification  will  be 
grounds  for  co:isidering  the  tax  dependent 
as  not  being  a  iiousehold  member,  r.lthough 
the  remainder  of  the  household  in  which  the 
tax  dependent  resides  may  be  certified,  if 
otiicrv.ise  eligible.  However,  the  tax  deper.d- 
e;:t  .^^hall,  through  the  fair  hearing  proce- 
dures u:ider  5  271. l(o),  have  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  he  is  not  properly 
claimed  and  many,  therefore,  be  eligible  to 
participate  as  a  household  member. 

(78  Stat.  7C3,  as  amended:  7  USC  2011- 
2026) 

(Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance 
Programs,  No.  10.551,  National  Archives 
Reference  Ser-.Jces) 

Richard  L.  Feltneh. 

Assiitant  Secretary. 
Septemeer  11,  1974. 

[FR  DOC.74-2134C  Filed  9 -13-74;8:45  ar:] 
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KILLED  IN  THE 
L  S    HISTORY 


LIN  i 


TO  OPFICE31  GAIL  COBB, 

POLICEWOflAN      TO     BE 

OF  DUTY  IN 


HON.  MARIO  llAGGI 


or  r.-rw  to] 

I^.    :  ME  HOUSE  OP  RKPl! 

Monday,  Scptcmbe 


Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Spca  :er.  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  in  our  Nations  C  I'pilol.  a  tragic 
niilesLone  iu  the  annals :  »i  law  enforce- 
ment history  was  reachec  witli  the  death 
ot  Patrolwoiuau  Gail  Cot  >  of  the  Mctro- 
!X)htan  Police  Deimrtmei  i.  the  iuiX  po- 
iiccwoman  In  US.  histor:  to  be  killed  in 
the  line  of  dutv. 

According  to  pccotint  .  Officer  Cobb 
obserred  two  fellow  office  r.-  in  pursuit  of 
two  individuals  who  ha(  earlier  pulled 
a  gun  on  tlie  officers.  M  bs  Cobb  joined 
ilic  pu'suit  and  chased  t  e  su'^jK^rts  into 
a  parking  {,ar2ge.  rnd  cl  se  to  the  pomt 
ol  apprehension,  one  c  '  the  suspects 
pulled  a  ?un  and  fired  tv  o  .shots  ot  Offi- 
cer Cobb  before  she  cvel  had  a  chance 
to  pull  her  sua.  Slie  died  e.ss  lluin  1  hour 
'.aler. 

PatrolwoniiUi  Cobb's  ij  orai.-.iug  taieer 
in  police  work  came  to  a  brutal  and  ab- 
rupt end.  She  was  only  '  \  yeai-s  old  and 
had  been  a  member  of  t  lo  Washington 
Police  Dcpaitmeni  for  le  is  thun  1  year. 
She  had  only  recently  be  un  her  on-theT 
.-treet  training,  r  ftcr  com  iletin^  '.;er  tevm 
at  the  Polite  Academy. 

In  recent  years  the  re  e  ai  v.anen  in 
.r>ollce  departments  has  I  een  expanding. 
While  women  have  bee  >  employed  by 
depa-t  ncnts  sinre  1911.  ;  hi».<  only  been 
in  the  ?a'-t  10  yenrs  thot  ;hey  have  been 
iiccorded  more  Importar.i  e  and  recogni- 
tion, and  ai  a  result.  Ui  re  are  close  to 
7.000  women  currently  !  jrving  our  law 
en.'orcements   units  aero  ;s  thi;    Nation. 

Patrolwoman  Cobb's  d  ath  iJoints  out 
cnce  again  the  precamous  existence 
which  police  oificers  fnce  fcaily  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  duties.  Thus  far  in  1974. 
more  than  90  law  enforaemcnt  officers 
liave  been  killed  in  the  lirie  of  duty,  and 
U  the  present  pace  contiiues.  the  1974 
figures  are  likely  to  eclipse  the  old  rec- 
ord of  126  officers  killetl  4hich  wfis  es- 
tab1'..^hed  iust  last  year. 

I  have  spoken  oi't  on  anmercns  oc- 
c'v^ions  on  the  phs'ht  whi(ii  poUce  men 
and  women  fuce  in  this  ITation  tcday. 
While  representing  thi-  s4rnbol  of  au- 
thorit.''  in  ihis  Nation.  11:  'V  have  also 
lipcou'.e  the  targets  oi  th  i  anarchistic 
eleniPuis  in  cur  society  wh  iuive  no  re- 
spect for  tiie  law.  and  inst(  ad  know  the 
lan^ua^e  ol  violence.  Law  enforcement 
nrficers  deserve  and  urgen  ly  need  the 
best  protection  which  thi.<  Nation  can 
provide.  Cilme  caimot  be  eflpctively  con- 
t  rolled  w  hen  those  w  hn  ar  >  rer.ponsible 
for  its  control  aie  in.?tead /becoming  its 
victims. 

The  Coiiferc- :;  of  the  Uniletl  Slates  has 
been  urossly  deficient  in  i*s.-,int;  mean- 
ingful legislation  to  aid  our  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  Their  nceus  are  equally 
ns  important  a.=;  any  otheij  group  In  this 
Naiion.  yet  the  legislative  ncrcmplish- 
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mcuts  on  their  behalf  are  fai-  less  numer- 
ous or  notlcable.  One  prime  example  Is 
the  continuing  dilemma  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  over  the  public 
safety  ofiBcers  death  benefits  bllL  This 
legislation  has  been  tied  up  somewhere 
in  tlie  Senate  for  the  past  4  months  and 
now  threatens  to  be  ignored  until  next 
year.  On  behalf  of  Officer  Cobb's  sur- 
vivors as  well  as  the  hundreds  of  other 
survivors  of  police  killed  in  action,  I  call 
again  on  the  House  and  Senate  leader- 
ship to  pa.-^s  this  vitally  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  a  promising  yomig  ca- 
reer in  law  enforcement  has  been  snuf- 
fed out.  I  join  with  the  membera  of  the 
Wa.shington.  D.C.,  Police  Department  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  one  of  their  col- 
leagues, and  I  pledge  to  them  as  well  as 
all  other  police  officers  that  my  efforts  in 
the  Congress  will  contijiue  toward  bring- 
ing about  better  protection  for  all  men 
and  women  who  seiTe  our  Nation  in  llie 
law  enforcement  field. 


Sepiemher  JO^  19} 


^^TXED-UP  FLYER  PROVES  \  ALUE 
OP  CONTROLLER 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

tiF  MC)N^.\^.^ 
I\    I  HE  HOUSE  Ot'  REPRt'9i:NTATl\  E-; 

Monday.  September  20.  1974 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  thi.^ 
year  Congress  In  its  wisdom  continued 
the  operation  of  this  flight  .sert^ce  sta- 
tion. Without  a  doubt  if  the  station  had 
been  automated,  a  deatli  would  have 
occvured.  I  am  very  proud  of  Glenn 
Raney,  the  fiight  controllei  jnentioned  in 
tills  article. 

Tlie  article  follows: 

IFYom  the  Llving.stoii  Eai"ipii.=e. 

Aug.  14,  1974 ! 

Mr.:  o-vi-  V:  ver  Proves  Value  of  Conthoii  'r 

(By  Mike  Peluso) 

Tho  Fllylu  Service  Station  at  Mission  Field 
east  ol  Livingston  has  been  hanging  in  limbo 
ever  since  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion started  proposing  to  close  the  facility. 

Under  the  proposal,  flight  services  proTldecl 
at  the  local  FSS  would  be  re-routed  to  Boze- 
man'd  Oallatln  Field  throti^jh  a  "remotlng" 
system,  the  idea  being  to  cut  costa  by  elimi- 
nating vhtually  all  per.sonnel  Ui  Livingston. 
Congress  lind  disallowed  use  of  Department 
of  Transportation  fundn  for  the  program  for 
the  present  fiscal  year,  but  the  FAA  c<>iild 
propose  tlie  plan  again  next  year. 

One  of  tiie  main  objections  to  the  plan 
h&H  bceu  wiif.t  critics  say  would  ije  a  slg- 
nlQcant  drop  in  aviation  saiety.  Flight  con- 
trollers must  i>e  on  the  ground  here,  they 
say.  to  handle  flight  emergencies  in  this  .area. 

An  hipxperienced  pilot  proved  early  last 
week  In  Livingston  ^hat  flight  controllers  on 
the  ground  can  do. 

Late  last  Monday  evening.  Federal  Avia- 
tion Adniinlsiratlon  flight  controller  Glen 
Raney  received  an  urgent  rndlo  message  ad- 
dressed to  "anyone."  Raney  made  contact 
with  the  plane,  a  single-engine  Piper  Cher.j- 
l;ee,  and  withUi  "a  matter  of  a  few  seconds' 
determined  the  pilot  was  hopelessly  lost. 

The  pilot.  Raney  recalled  later,  said  he  was 
ou  h\3  way  from  Oreat  Falls  to  BUllngs,  anal- 
ly railing  lor  help  when  he  was  somewhere 
lietAeeu  Big  limber  aiul  LI-.ing5!ton. 


'J'  Wiis  his  first  mountain  flying."  Raney 
."nld  of  the  South  Dattotan.  "and  It  was  the 
first  time  he'd  flown  at  night." 

No  cause  for  alarm  yet.  Raney  said  Living- 
ston flight  controllers  frequently  get  call;; 
from  errant  planes,  flx  the  position  of  the 
craft,  and  quickly  send  the  pilot  off  in  the 
right  direction.  Besides,  the  Piper  had  three 
hours  of  fuel  on  board. 

Btit  the  pilot,  Raney  .«aid.  vouldn't  listen 
to  Instructions. 

Tlie  pilot's  speech  and  halting  responses 
to  Raney's  questions  betrayed  the  onset  oi 
panic. 

"Either  that  or  he  was  unfamiliar  with  hl.<; 
aircraft  and  his  Instruments."  Raney  said 

Raney  placed  quick  calls  to  BllUngs  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  but  neither  were  able  to  plc'.^ 
up  the  plane  on  radar.  Raney  was  able  to  fi.r 
the  plane's  position  himself,  though,  usln;r 
the  radio  strength  of  the  pilot's  calls  and  the 
position  of  the  setting  sun  and  the  moon 
relultve  to  the  aircraft. 

"I  was  able  to  establish  his  position  as  ir> 
to  25  nUles  north-northeast  of  Llvlngstou." 
Raney  said.  He  gave  the  pilot  a  compas;. 
headlat:  to  get  to  the  LlvUigston  airport  a* 
-Mission  Field. 

But  the  pilot  brcair.c  move  conruscrt  and 
;:i;;hlened. 

••The  pilot  was  certain  his  instruiuenU 
•.•ere  inoperative,"  Raney  said,  "and  his  mag- 
netic compasis  was  of  no  use  becaiu.e  appai  - 
ently  he  couldn't  read  It." 

The  flyer  was  able  to  describe  some  of  the 
landmarks  iu  the  gathering  dark,  but  "hl^ 
Uescriptlous  were  useless."  Raney  said.  "He 
could  only  say  he  was  surrounded  by  mouii- 
t;Alns.  and  e'very  cUister  of  lights  wa:^  an 
airport." 

By  this  time  Raney  would  have  liked  to  let 
tiie  pilot  land  almost  anywhere,  just  to  gei 
!uin  out  of  the  air. 

'I  had  to  keep  him  away  from  the  ci'y. 
thout;h.  so  he  wouldn't  think  11  was  the 
airport." 

The  pilot  \>.as  extremely  paiiitlcy.  arcusiMC 
R.'iney  of  trying  to  kill  him  by  crossing  him 
up  with  instructions.  "All  I  could  do  v.a* 
keep  h.im  talking  and  assure  him  I  kne.^ 
wliere  he  wa.s  and  that  he  was  okay. 

"I  felt  by  this  time  he  had  passed  Livius;.-  - 
ton.  .so  using  the  moon  as  a  reference,  I  gave 
iiim  a  heading  to  get  to  Bozeman."  Raney 
said.  He  in&tructeil  the  pilot  to  switch  his 
landing  lights  off  and  on.  at  the  ."ame  tinii 
advising  Bozeman  flight  controllers  to  •.viitcii 
lor  the  plane. 

Bozeman  officials  sa'A*  the  plane  a>id  coaxed 
the  pilot  Into  coming  below  his  17,000-foot 
perch  to  land. 

Tlie  pilot  eot  down  In  one  piece,  Pnrey 
said,  but  not  before  giving  Bozeman  flteh' 
cuiuri'liers  a  scare  by  using  the  entire  run- 
way on  his  landing. 

•  II  he  hadn't  lauded  at  Bozeinan  he  would 
have  just  llown  in  circles  until  he  ran  out  oi 
foel  and  crashed  Into  a  inountaiii."  Uauey 

T.rm  the  tir-'e  R.\ncy  plckerl  up  tlie  r''>*''f 
ecot  of  Livingston  itntil  the  pUot  Innded  r' 
Bozeman.  just  over  an  hour  had  elapsed 
Much  ot  that  time  the  pilot  spent  flying  in 
circles  in   the  Livingston  area.  Ransy   si.;cl 

'It  was  the  hardest  Oiie  I've  e\^er  had  t.> 
handle. "  he  said  "The  only  thing  the  guy  dirt 
righ.  was  get  altitude  because  he  wri>  alr8!i 
<<f  the  mountains. •' 

Federal  A%-ltlon  Administration  oBIcIhIs  hi 
Helena  hurried  to  Bozeman  the  next  mcnlnv; 
to  investigate  the  Incident,  but  the  un- 
tiapped  flyer  had  already  climbed  back  Into 
the  sky  to  continue  bis  trip  east. 

"They'll  catch  up  to  talm  when  he  gets  back 
to  South  Dakota,  though."  Baney  predicted 
He  said  the  pilot  would  probably  get  his 
license  vank.'d,"  if  he  had  one  i.i  the  first 
p1a.-7. 
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^Ir.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
interested  in  how  best  to  spend  our 
miney  to  provide  the  best  health  care. 
J "ie  problems  presented  in  the  different 
v.jlys  of  treating  disease  are  very  lucidly 
e/plained   in   the   following   article   by 

;wis  Thomas. 

I  think  we  should  all  remember  that, 
I'  liile  modern  medicine  is  making  great 
fsrrides,  a  lot  of  these  accomplishments 
are  fomided  on  basic  research  origlnat- 
i!"ig  in  the  quiet  laboratories  of  our  great 
universities.  Hopefully,  these  laboratories 
will  ^continue  to  have  breakthroughs  that 
contribute  to  what  Mr.  Thomas  calls  the 
"third  type  of  technology"' — the  technol- 
ogy of  medicine  that  is  able  to  provide 
lor  immunization. 

Considered  by  Thomas  the  highest 
form,  or  goal,  of  medical  technology, 
iinmunization  has  meant  that  diptheria, 
pertussis,  and  the  childhood  virus  dis- 
eases are  really  under  control.  The  ca- 
pacity to  deal  effectively  with  syphilis 
and  tuberculosis,  as  a  result  of  antibiotics 
for  bacterial  infections,  has  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  our  tuberculosis  hospi- 
tals— not  to  mention  the  saving  in  the 
lives  of  potential  victims. 

The  compelling  argument  for  basic  re- 
search is  that  it  will  continue  to  provide 
us  with  the  decisive  technology  of  mod- 
ern medicine — it  is  ultimately  the  least 
expensive  way  to  conquer  disease. 

I  would  like  to  reprint  this  exerpt  from 
the  book.  "The  Lives  of  a  Cell,"  by  Lewis 
Thomas,  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
The  Technology  of  Medicine 

Technology  assessment  has  become  a  rou- 
tine exercise  for  the  scientific  enterprises  on 
v.hlch  the  country  is  obliged  to  spend  vast 
sum.s  for  Its  need';.  Brainy  committees  are 
continually  evaluating  the  effectiveness  and 
cost  of  doing  various  things  in  space,  defense, 
ei-.ergy,  tran.sportation,  and  tlie  like,  to  give 
ail  vice  about  prudent  Investments  for  the 
future. 

Somehow  medicine,  for  all  the  $80-cdd  bil- 
lion that  It  Is  said  to  cost  the  nation,  has 
not  yet  come  in  for  much  of  this  analytical 
treatment.  It  seems  taken  for  granted  that 
the  technology  of  medicine  simply  exists, 
take  It  or  leave  it.  and  the  only  major  tech- 
liolcgic  problem  which  policy-makers  are  In- 
terested in  is  how  to  deliver  today's  kind 
or  health  care,'  with  equity,  to  all  the  people. 

When,  as  is  bound  to  happen  .sooner  or 
Inter,  the  analyst,s  get  around  to  the  tech- 
nology of  medicine  itself,  they  will  have  to 
f.ice  the  problem  of  mea.?uring  the  relative 
tost  and  effectiveness  of  all  the  things  that 
rtre  done  in  the  management  of  disease. 
They  make  their  living  at  this  kind  of  thing, 
f.nri  I  wish  them  well,  but  I  imagine  they 
V  ill  have  a  bewildering  time.  For  one  thing, 
car  methods  of  managing  disea.se  are  co.i- 
i-tantly  changing — partly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  new  bits  of  information  brought  in 
fioni  all  corners  of  biologic  .science.  At  the 
!-ame  time,  a  great  many  things  are  done 
that  are  not  so  closely  related  to  science, 
.'iome  not  related  at  all. 

In  fact,  there  are  three  quite  different  levels 
of  technology  in  medicine,  so  unlike  each 
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other  as  to  seem  altogether  different  under- 
takings. Practitioners  of  medicine  and  the 
analysts  will  be  In  trouble  if  they  are  not 
kept  separate. 

1.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  large  body  of 
what  might  be  termed  "nontechnology."  Im- 
possible to  measure  in  terms  of  its  capacity 
to  alter  either  the  natural  course  of  disease 
or  its  eventual  outcome.  A  great  deal  of 
money  is  spent  on  this.  It  is  valued  highly 
by  the  professionals  as  well  as  the  patients. 
It  consists  of  what  is  .sometimes  called  "sup- 
portive therapy."  It  tides  patients  over 
through  diseases  that  are  not,  by  and  large, 
understood.  It  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
phra-ses  "caring  for"  and  "standing  by."  It 
Is  Indispensable.  It  Is  not.  however,  a  tech- 
nology in  any  real  sense,  since  it  does  not 
involve  mea.sures  directed  at  the  underlying 
mechanism  of  disease. 

It  Includes  the  large  part  of  any  good 
doctor's  time  that  is  taken  up  with  simply 
providing  reassurance,  explaining  to  patients 
who  fear  that  they  have  contracted  ore  or 
another  lethal  disea.se  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
ciulte  healtliv. 

It  is  what  physicians  used  to  be  engpged 
In  at  the  bedside  of  patients  with  diphtheria, 
meningitis,  poliomyelitis,  lobar  pneumonia, 
end  all  the  rc=t  of  the  infectious  diseases 
tiiat  have  since  come  under  control. 

It  Is  what  physicians  must  now  do  for 
patients  with  intractable  cancer,  severe 
rheumatoid  arfnritis.  multiple  sclerosis, 
stroke,  arid  advanced  cirrhosis.  One  can  think 
of  at  least  twenty  major  diseases  that  re- 
ouire  this  kind  of  supportive  medical  care 
because  of  the  absence  of  an  effective  tech- 
nology. I  would  include  a  large  amount  of 
what  is  called  mental  disease,  and  most  vari- 
eties of  cancer,  in  this  category. 

Tlie  cost  of  this  nontechnology  is  vei^y 
high,  and  getting  higher  all  the  tune.  It 
requires  not  only  a  great  deal  of  time  but 
also  very  hard  effort  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  physicians;  only  the  very  best  of  doctors 
are  good  at  coping  with  this  kind  of  defeat. 
It  also  Involves  long  periods  of  hospitaliza- 
tion, lots  of  nursing,  lots  of  Involvement  of 
nonmedical  professionals  in  and  out  of  the 
hospital.  It  represents,  in  short,  a  substan- 
tial segmerit  of  today's  expenditures  for 
health. 

2.  At  the  next  level  up  Is  a  kind  of  tech- 
nology best  termed  "halfwav  technologv." 
This  represents  the  kinds  of  things  that 
must  be  done  after  the  fact,  in  efforts  to 
compensate  for  the  incapacitating  effects  of 
certain  dif^eases  whose  course  one  Is  unable 
to  do  very  much  about.  It  Is  a  technology 
designed  to  make  up  for  disease,  or  to  post- 
pone death. 

The  outstanding  examples  in  recent  years 
are  the  transplantations  of  hearts,  kldnevs, 
livers,  and  other  organs,  and  the  equally 
spectacular  inventions  of  artificial  organs. 
In  the  public  mind,  this  kind  of  technology 
has  come  to  seem  like  the  equivalent  of  the 
high  technologies  of  the  physical  sciences. 
The  media  tend  to  present  each  new  proce- 
dure as  though  it  represented  a  break- 
through and  therape.;tic  triumph,  instead  of 
the  makeshift  that  it  really  is. 

In  fact,  this  level  of  technology  is.  by  i;s 
nature,  m  the  same  thne  highly  sophisti- 
cated and  profoundly  primitive.  It  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  one  must  continue  to  do 
until  there  is  a  genuine  understanding  of 
the  mechanisms  involved  in  disease.  In 
chronic  glomerulonephritis,  for  example,  a 
n-iUch  clearer  insight  will  be  needed  into  the 
events  leading  to  the  destruction  of  glom- 
eruli by  the  immunologic  reaciants  that  now 
appear  to  govern  this  disease,  before  one  will 
know  ho-A^  to  intervene  Intelligently  to  pre- 
vent the  process,  or  turn  it  round.  But  v.hen 
this  level  of  understanding  has  been 
reached,  the  technology  of  kidney  replace- 
ment will  not  be  much  needed  and  sl-ould 
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no  longer  pose  the  huge  problems  of  logis- 
tics, cast,  and  ethics  that  it  poses  today. 

An  e:itremely  complex  and  costly  tech- 
nology for  the  management  of  coronary 
heart  disease  has  evolved — involving  special- 
ized ambulances  and  hospital  units,  all 
kinds  of  electronic  gadgetry,  and  whole  pla- 
toons of  new  professional  personnel — to  deal 
with  tiie  ci-id  results  of  coronary  thrombosis. 
Almost  everything  offered  today  for  ihe 
treatment  of  heart  disease  is  at  this  level  of 
technology,  with  the  transplanted  and  arti- 
ficial hearts  as  ultimate  examples.  When 
enough  has  been  learned  to  know  what 
really  goes  wTong  in  heart  disease,  one  ought 
to  be  In  a  position  to  figure  out  ways  to  pre- 
vent or  reverse  the  process,  and  when  this 
happens  the  current  elaborate  technology 
will  probably  be  set  to  one  side. 

Mucli  of  what  L$  done  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer,  by  surgery,  irradiation,  and  chemo- 
therapy, represents  halfway  technology,  in 
the  sense  that  these  measures  are  directed 
at  the  existence  of  already  established  can- 
cer celk,  but  not  at  the  mechanisms  by  which 
ce^Js  become  neoplastic. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  tech- 
nology that  it  costs  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  and  requires  a  continuing  expansion 
of  hospital  facilities.  Tiiere  is  no  end  to  the 
need  for  new,  highly  trained  people  to  run 
the  enterprise.  And  there  is  really  no  wsy  cr.t 
of  this,  at  the  pre.'^ent  state  of  knowledge.  If 
the  Installation  of  specialized  coronary-care 
units  can  result  in  the  extension  of  life  for 
only  a  few  patients  with  coronary  disease 
(and  there  is  no  question  that  this  technol- 
ogy is  effective  in  a  few  cases) ,  it  seems  to  me 
an  inevitable  fact  of  life  that  as  maiiy  of 
these  as  c.in  be  will  be  put  together,  and  as 
m.uch  money  as  can  be  found  will  be  rpe-n. 
I  do  not  see  that  anyone  has  much  choice 
in  this.  The  only  thing  that  can  .move  medi- 
cine a.-sy  from  this  level  of  technology  is 
new  information,  and  the  only  imaginable 
source  of  this  information  is  research. 

3.  T)ie  third  tj-pe  of  technology  is  the  kind 
that  is  so  effective  that  it  seems  to  attract  the 
least  public  notice:  it  has  come  to  be  taken 
for  granted.  This  Ls  the  genuinely  decbive 
technology  of  modern  medicine,  exemplified 
best  by  modern  methods  for  immunization 
against  diphtheria,  pertussis,  and  the  child- 
hood virus  diseases,  and  the  contemporary 
use  of  antibiotics  and  chemotherapy  for  b.->c- 
terial  infections.  The  capacity  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  repre- 
sents a  milestone  in  human  endeavor,  even 
tiiough  full  use  of  this  potential  has  not  yet 
been  made.  And  there  are,  of  course,  other 
examples:  the  treatment  of  endocrinolctic 
disorders  with  appropriate  hormones,  the  pie- 
venton  of  hemolytic  disease  of  the  newborn, 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  various  nu- 
tntio..al  disordtrs.  and  perhaps  just  arcund 
the  corner  the  management  of  Parkinsonism 
and  sickle-cell  anemia.  There  are  ot'ner  ex- 
atnples.  and  everyone  will  have  his  favorite 
oarididates  for  the  li^t,  but  the  truth  is  that 
there  a:e  ;.o:h:ng  like  as  many  as  the  pu'olic 
has  been  led  to  believe. 

The  print  to  be  made  about  this  kind  of 
technology— th'^  real  high  technology  of  med- 
icine— is  that  it  comes  as  the  result  of  a 
gen-:i;ne  understr,rding  of  disease  mecha- 
nisms, a-.-.u  v.hcn  it  becomes  available,  it  is 
relatively  i.iexpensive,  relatively  simple,  and 
relatively  easy  to  deliver. 

O^hand,  I  ca:mot  think  of  any  Important 
human  disease  for  which  medicine  possesses 
the  cuiright  capacity  to  prevent  or  cure  where 
the  cost  of  tiie  technology  is  itself  a  major 
r.robier,!.  The  price  is  ne^er  as  high  as  the 
cost  of  managing  the  same  diseases  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  no-technclogy  cr  half- 
way technology. 

If  z  case  of  typhoid  fever  had  to  be  man- 
p-ed  tocsy  by  the  l)est  methods  of  1935,  it 
would  run  to  a  stnggering  expense.  At,  say. 


I'cT   nb- 
thiiik   $10,- 
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ftroiind  flfty  days  o(  hospi  ali/ation.  requlr- 
int;  the  most  demanding:  kind  of  nursing 
ri're.  with  the  obsessive  d  ncern  for  details 
of  diet  that  characterized  tl  ic  therapy  of  that 
^^.•.^M'.  with  dally  laboratorj  monltoriii<r.  and 
on  orracloti,  svrglcal  iiitf  Tention 
Uoniiiial   catnsrrophe.  I  si  suld 

000  woi'ld  be  a  conservaMv  estimate  for  the 
illu£"s>..  as  contrasted  with  today's  cost  of  a 
bcttle  of  chloramphenicol  nd  a  clay  or  two 
of  fever.  The  halfway  tec]  nology  ihat  was 
e-.olviiig  for  poliomyelitis  1  t'.ie  enrly  lOiJOs. 
just  before  the  emerjience  of  tlic  bn^ic  re- 
searcli  that  made  the  vacc  ;i»?  pos.-,ible.  pro- 

1  irter.  another  illustratina  if  '.he  poliii  Do 
you  remember  SL-ter  Kenn'  ,  and  the  cost  of 
those  institutes  for  rthabi  i'liMon,  with  all 
those  ceremouiaily  applie  hot  lomenia- 
lions,  and  the  debates  ah  ul  whtiher  the 
affected  limbs  siiould  be  tu  ally  Innuobllizcd 
or  i;ept  iu  passive  motion:  is  frequently  as 
pcsiible.  and  the  masses  of  statistically  tor- 
mented data  mobilized  to  iipport  one  view 
or  the  other?  It  la  the  cosl  of  that  kmd  of 
teclniolofry,  and  its  relat 
that  must  be  compared  w 
eilectiveaess  of  the  vaccine. 

Pulmomiry  tuberculosis 
sodes  In  its  history.  There 
thtiiilAsm  for  tlie  surgical  re: 
lung  tissue  In  the  early  195 
plans  were  being  made  for 
slve  installations  for  major 
gery  In  tuberculosis  hospi  taA,  and  then  INH 
and  streptomycin  came  aloi  g  and  the  hos 
pitals  themselves  were  clo£  id  up 

It  is  when  physicians  are 
tl\elr  incomplete  tecbnologii 


effCL'iivenc'jS, 
the  cost   and 

.M  :;iiiil:ir  eyi- 
s  a  .sudden  en- 
oval  of  infected 
and  elaborate 
lew  and  espen- 
pulmonary  sur- 


Kvggcd  down  by 
by  the  Imiu- 


mcrable  things  they  are  obllg  !d  to  do  in  med- 
icine when  they  lack  a  clea  understanding 
of  disease  mechanisms,  that  the  deficiencies 
of  the  bealth'care  system  ai  >  most  conspic- 
uous. If  I  were  a  poUcymak  r,  interested  In 
saving  money  for  health  cai  e  over  the  long 
haul.  I  would  regard  it  as  an  »ct  of  high  pru- 
dence to  give  high  priority  to  a  lot  more  basic 


research  in  biologic  science. 


way  to  get  the  full  mileage  tl  .at  biology  owes 
to  the  science  of  medicine,  even  though  it 
seems,  as  used  to  be  said  iu  the  days  when 
the  phrase  still  had  some  m«  auing.  like  asU- 
Lilt;  for  the  moon. 


PREPARE     IN     TIME 

FOR  MANKIND— TdM 
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Ml-.  CLAY.  Ml*.  Speakerl  as  this  coun- 
try approaches  Its  200th  siinlversary  we 
all  tend  to  reflect  on  our  liginnlngs.  Er- 
nest Calloway,  an  asslstaot  professor  of 
lu-ban  affairs  at  St.  Louis  oniver.sity.  has 
•written  a  series  of  articles  for  the  St. 
Louis  American  newspaper  on  the  "Ar- 
chitects of  an  Unfinished JDreain."  The 
one  I  would  like  to  sliare|>*ith  my  col- 
leagues is  about  the  life  anfe  accomplish- 
ments of  an  itinerant  British  immigrant. 
Tliomas  Paine.  We  all  kndw  him  well  as 
the  author  of  "Commoi  Sen.se" — the 
radical  publication  which  paved  the  way 
:'or  our  Independence.  B  it  mo.'-t  of  us 
probably  do  not  know  mi  ch  more  than 
that  about  Paine.  Callov  ay  s  article  is 
detailed  and  enlightening  tracmg  Paine 
from  his  arrival  in  tlie  American  colonies 
to  1809  when  he  died  anjalmost  forgot- 
ten man.  The  article,  "Pjepare  in  Time 
an  Asylum  for  Mankincf— Tom  Paine," 
follows : 
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ARCurrECTS  or  an  UMnNisHtD  Dream:  Pri- 

PARB  IK  TiMB  FOR  .\ti    ASTLUM  FOR  Ma.V- 

KiNi>^ToM  Paine 

(By  Ernest  Calloway  i 

Very  .«ieldom  in  history  has  one  .small  pam- 
phlet ciiiuiged  the  whole  course  of  human 
events  so  quickly  and  fundamentally  as  ti\e 
18th  century'  American  Manifesto  "Common 
Sense"  by  Tom  Paine,  sn  itinerant  English 
inunlgraut  o(  two  years. 

Written  in  the  white  heal  of  the  impend- 
ing American  Revolution — six  mouths  before 
the  Declaration  of  InU'jpendeuce  -the  hi.i- 
torlc  timing  oi  Conimou  Sense"  was  pcrferi. 
Its  wisdom  was  sharp  and  in  full  focvis,  its 
langus'ge  was  mo'.iug  and  liispiring.  its  to..c 
was  angn-  and  evangelical,  its  denunclatio':  > 
cut  deep  into  ihe  flesh  of  British  coloiiinl 
rule,  and  its  central  idea  struck  a  mighty  re- 
.sponsive  chord  in  the  henrl.*  of  the  colonial 
Olspoesessed  and  quickly  dissolved  all  doubt 
as  to  the  course  the  American  colonies  mu-'^i 
take  in  striking  the  chains  of  imperial  Eng- 
lish rule. 

Tu  pleading  ihe  cause  of  mieqiilvocal  in- 
dependence and  freedom  lhi^  early  Americnn 
Manifesto  s<tld: 

•The  sun  never  shlned  on  a  cause  of  great- 
er worth  .  .  .  Ti3  not  the  concern  of  a  day,  a 
year  or  an  Bge;  posterity  are  vlrtuaUy  in  the 
contest,  and  wUl  be  more  or  less  affected  to 
the  end  of  time  .  .  .  Freedom  hath  been  hurt 
iiround  the  glot>e.  Asia  and  Africa  long  ex- 
pelled her.  Eurc^>e  regards  her  like  a 
.strangler.  and  England  hath  given  her 
warning  to  dejMirt.  O!  receive  the  fugitive  and 
prepare  in  time  an  asylum  for  mankhid  ' 

CALt.   TO    ACTIOK 

Tlie  pamphlet  becnmo  the  trumpet  caP. 
ft)r  the  Radicals  of  the  American  Revolution. 
It  shifted  Immeasurable  popular  support  be- 
hind the  radical  mhiorlty  led  by  Sam  Adams, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Patrick  Henry,  Tom  Jef- 
ferson and  John  Hancock.  In  August  of  1775 
the  British  Crown  had  issxied  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  colonies  to  be  In  a  state  of 
rebellion,  and  In  December.  1775  Parliament 
forbad©  all  trade  with  the  colonies. 

The  British  had  played  Into  the  hands  of 
the  colonial  Radicals,  and  the  pamphlet 
"CoHunon  Sense",  released  one  month  after 
Parliament  had  forbidden  all  trade,  called 
on  all  Americana  to  proclaim  theh:  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  read  throughout  the  col- 
onies, and  In  the  mlnda  of  the  small  mer- 
chants, artisans,  worklngmen  and  frontiers- 
men. Independence  became  the  noble  and 
challenging  alternative  to  the  arrogance  of 
the  colonial  Tories  or  the  timid  notlona  of 
colonial  reform  and  reconcUlatlon  with  Eng- 
land as  pursued  by  the  colonial  Whigs  and 
other  moderates  In  this  crtsls. 

THE    DECLARATION 

The  new  and  Invigorating  mood  of  free- 
dom and  independence  created  by  the  pam- 
phlet reached  such  an  Intense  point  that  In 
June  In  1776  the  Radical  Richard  Henry  Lee 
of  Virginia  arose  In  the  Continental  Con- 
grecs  and  proposed  that  "these  United  Col- 
onies, are,  and  of  right  otight  to  be  free  and 
independent  states:  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown:  and 
that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  Is,  and  mipht 
to  be  totally  dissolved." 

His  motion  faUed  to  be  adopted,  but  time 
and  the  new  mood  working  furiously.  One 
month  later,  a  quickly  written  Declaration 
by  Jefferson  rooted  in  the  "natural  right" 
philosophy  of  John  Locke  was  adc^ted  by 
the  Continental  Congress  on  July  4,  1776. 
The  Radicals  had  prevailed,  the  colonies  had 
declared  their  Independence,  and  "Common 
Sense",  the  small  thin  pamphlet  written  by 
a  labor  agitator  from  England,  had  fulfilled 
its  hlst-ortc  and  enduring  mLs>sion. 

TOM  PAINE 

While  this  could  easily  be  Just  the  story  ol 
an   American  document  that  has  secured  a 
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li;<ilcwed  niche  iu  our  history  of  political 
idea.'!,  it  Is  also  the  .story  of  a  nioj-t  imique. 
controversial,  most  haled  in  his  time,  most 
Ignored  in  other  times  personality  In  Ameri- 
can history.  Tom  Paine  is  a  personality  that 
has  not  faied  well  Iu  the  hands  of  American 
hlbtoriaivs  and  politicians.  We  have  absorbed 
most  of  his  contributions,  but  in  oiu-  nn- 
tlonul  guilt  we  have  rejected  this  unique 
per'^ouAllty. 

Pnine  wa.'  dcvot.vi  to  the  iv.v.'se  of  Ai;>err- 
ran  Independence.  He  was  so  deeply  Involved 
that  he  refused  to  accept  pay  for  "Common 
Sen.se"  which  was  being  sold  in  great  vol- 
umes thioughont  the  colonies.  \ 

.TOIVS    WASHINGTON 

\\  lii'n  hghrtng  broke  out  he  joired  Geurr.^1 
neorije  Wiishington  at  a  time  when  the 
Ameruans  were  ac  their  lowest  after  suffei- 
ing  a  number  of  defeats.  He  inarched  and 
.shared  the  misery  and  came  to  know  the 
Aineriean.s.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  lasing 
ccnfidenco  and  returning  home  to  their 
plows  and  other  occupations. 

At  tlie  reqxtest  of  General  Washington. 
Tom  Paine  went  back  to  the  pen.  Again  he 
gave  meaning  to  freedom.  He  gave  meaning 
to  the  sacrifices,  the  misery  and  the  dying. 
This  V  as  the  beginning  of  the  historic  Crisis 
papers,  which  exceeded  "Conunon  Sense"  in 
its  popularity.  Again  from  the  heart  of  one 
common  man  It  makes  Its  appeal  to  other 
common  men.  The  first  Crisis  paper,  written 
in  the  early  winter  of  1776  when  all  was  ap- 
parently lost  in  the  face  of  the  superior 
British  might.  Palue  exhorted  the  tired,  de- 
lea  i.ed.  rag-tall  colonial  armies: 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  sc\il^. 
Tlie  rimimer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot 
will.  !n  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of 
their  country;  but  he  that  stands  it  NOW. 
dese.".'e.s  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  ar.U 
woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell.  U  not  easily  con- 
quered; yet  we  have  this  couaolldatlon  with 
us,  that  the  harder  the  conOict.  the  more 
glorious  the  trtvunplx  What  we  obtain  too 
cheap,  we  esteem  too  lightly;  It  is  clearne.=;i; 
only  that  gives  everything  its  value.  Heaven 
knows  how  to  put  a  proper  price  tipon  Its 
goods:  and  It  would  be  strange  Indeed  If  so 
cele.Mlal  an  article  as  PREEIX)M  shotUd  »■>■. 
l>e  highly  rated." 

These  Crisis  pcnnphlets  became  another 
call  to  acUou.  A  week  later,  after  the  £Lrsl. 
colonial  forces  won  the  needed  victory  at 
Trenton.  It  is  reported  that  General  Wash- 
ington had  the  Crisis  pi4>ers  read  regtilarly  to 
his  troops  and  in  other  cases  they  were 
placed  on  trees  for  all  to  read.  They  were 
magnificent  morale  builders  among  the 
soldiers  and  played  a  slgnificlent  role  iu  win- 
ning the  Revolutionary  War. 

PAINE  THE  AGITATOR 

Tom  Paine  was  bom  In  England  in  1737  at 
Tedford.  His  father  was  a  Quaker  and  In  his 
early  rears  Tom  became  a  Quaker.  Paine 
went  to  work  at  13  and  his  schooling  was 
somewhat  meager.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
and  a  corsetmaker.  Yottng  Paine  also  worked 
.IS  a  corset-maker,  but  he  found  it  not  to 
his  liking.  He  became  an  exciseman.  Here  he 
was  chosen  by  the  excisemen  to  represent 
them  In  their  agitation  for  higher  wages.  He 
was  finally  discharged  for  "unloniz.'itlon".  It 
is  said  by  many  historians  that  Paine  lacked 
an  education,  but  he  was  once  offered  a  pa-ii- 
lion  in  an  English  school. 

A  chance  meeting  between  Paine  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  In  England  changed  Palne's 
whole  life.  Franklin  suggested  to  Paine  that 
he  go  to  America.  He  wrote  a  letter  of  rec- 
ommendation to  a  friend  suggesting  Paine 
for  a  position  te;v:hlng  In  a  girl's  seminary. 

PAINE  COMES  TO   AMERICA 

Pair.e  came  to  America  on  the  e»e  of  the 
American  Revolution.  He  came  to  these  sliore^ 
as  a  failure,  but  was  transformed  Into  a  prop- 
aganda genius  as  a  refsult  of  the  pi-egnan; 
times  and  opportunity.  Tom  Paine  em'^rges 
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In  our  history  as  an  exhorter,  a  pam.phletcer 
and  revolutionary  propagandist. 

Tom  Paine,  the  author  of  "Common  Sense," 
the  Crisis  Papers,  "The  Rights  Of  Man"  and 
the  Age  of  Reaion"  was  an  Intlnerant  hunt- 
er of  18  Lh  century  social  revolutions.  He  was 
a  restless  nomad  who  thrived  on  social  con- 
troveisy.  Upon  his  arrival  In  America,  PiUne 
quickly  pickcvl  up  the  scent  of  change  In  the 
colonies.  Jfe  Immediately  fned  in  on  the 
deepening  crisis  between  the  colonies  and 
England.  Paine  possibly  could  have  ended  up 
a  third-rate  educator,  but  he  went  to  work 
on  a  political  document  shaping  the  Issues 
and  Uiarshalling  the  arguments  for  Independ- 
ence. He  attiicked  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
ridiculed  the  principles  of  a  hereditary  mon- 
archy, attr.cked  the  British  constitutional 
system  and  made  the  notion  of  an  American 
Revolution  both  a  practical  and  meaningful 
enterprise.  No  other  pen  approached  tlie 
power  ot  Piiine's.  Ills  pamphlets  had  be'^u  as 
mij'niy  as  aimies  In  the  field. 

RE^URN.S  TO   CNGLAI^U 

Paine,  like  many  of  the  other  Radicals  oi 
the  Revolution  maintained  convictions  that 
went  deeper  than  political  separation  from 
England.  He  saw  the  Issue  al.;o  In  terms  of 
up-rooting  the  structure  of  colonial  society 
which  denied  fundament. il  rights  to  large 
sections  of  the  population.  These  attitudes 
put  him — along  with  Sam  Adar.is — among 
the  most  hated  by  the  Tories  of  America  as 
well  as  Europe. 

After  the  American  Revolutions  Tom  Taine 
returned  to  England.  He  continued  his  at- 
tacks upon  the  monarchy  and  the  "aristo- 
crat lc;il  tyranny  of  the  King  ar.d  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  great  deal  of  this  Is  done  through  his 
new  political  treatise,  ■  The  Rights  of  Man." 
Here  he  charged  the  British  government  and 
Its  rulinif  clas>er,  wit'n  corruption  and  pro- 
posed nuiny  charges. 

Paine  considered  hlmsc'.f  a  ciiizen  of  the 
world,  a  tribune  for  those  in  search  of  social 
change.  He  :.•;  perhaps  our  first  true  interna- 
tionalist. In  England  Paine  finally  was 
charged  with  seditious  libel  again.st  the  Brit- 
ish government.  He  was  brought  to  trial  and 
convicted — but  in  absentia — for  at  the  time 
he  had  moved  on  to  a  new  social  and  pol'tical 
crisis— the  French  Revolution. 

JOINS  FRENCH   RLVOLUTION 

Durlng  the  French  Revolution,  Paine  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Convention.  He  was  %^  IN  lliE  liOtJSE  OF  KEPREsEIsTATIv 
not  a  Jacobin,  but  rather  a  Girondist  and 
strongly  supported  the  idea  of  a  French  Re- 
public. However,  when  he  pleaded  for  the  life 
of  the  FYench  kinc;  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
by  Robespierre.  Gouvernetir  Morris,  then  U.S. 
Mmister  in  Paris,  who  despised  democracy 
and  had  an  equal  hatred  for  the  author  of 
"Common  Sense",  refused  to  liit  a  finger  iu 
Palne's  behalf  wlUi  the  Freiuh  revolutionary 
leaders. 

It  was  whl!c  w.-.itinjj  to  face  the  guillotine 
that  Paine  wrote  'The  Age  of  ReasoTi,"  a 
treatise  on  Dpis:i-.  He  was  finally  released 
from  prison  through  the  work  of  James  Mon- 
roe, who  succeeded  Gouverneur  Morris  as 
ambassador  to  France.  Faine  left  prison 
wrecked  tliysically  and  to  ea"?e  the  pain  he 
took  to  iiie  iiabit  of  brandy-drlni'.ing.  Conie- 
quontly,  \r.?,  old  bitter  enemlrs — the  Tories 
and  now  the  Fcdrrallsis — denounced  him  as 
a  "sot". 

AIPJ:n   BV    JFFFERSCN 

Presidsi.t  Thomas  Jefler.'^on.  when  he 
learned  tiiat  Pain.-  had  a  de:ilre  to  return  to 
Am.erlca,  extended  him  an  invitation  to  re- 
turn on  one  of  the  nation  s  siiips.  This  act 
oi  offering  sanctuary  to  the  man  whose  pen 
had  galvanized  the  colonial  armies  into  ac- 
tion, brought  a  deluge  of  poison  pen  letters 
and  iu.sulting  editorials  from  the  conserva- 
tive Federalists  upon  Je.Ter.son. 

The  Federiill.'^ts  (Tories  of  the  RevoUi- 
tion)  were  antl-democrT>y,  anti-republican 
and  had  accu.sed  Paine's  treatise  "The  A^e 
oi  Retson"  oi  bei.;g  autl-God. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Exclaimed  the  Courant:  "Tlie  President 
has  publicly,  in  the  light  of  day,  cordially, 
nay  affectionately,  invited  the  most  in- 
famous and  depraved  character  of  this  or 
any  other  sge  to  take  refuge  in  otu-  country." 

The  Nev;  England  Palladium  called  Tom 
Pitine  that  disgrace  and  opprobium  of  hu- 
man nature.  "Why  should  Jefferson  wish 
to  take  to  his  bosom  that  old  battered  bell- 
wether of  Jacobinism  and  Infidelity?  Why 
Insult  the  sense  and  virtue  of  the  country 
by  profe-ssions  of  affectionate  attacliment  In 
iv  ma:i  .-,0  offensive  to  derency,  i^o  .smitten 
with  the  leprosy  of  scorn,  the  nttuial 
e.  e.ny  of  exery  virttie." 

KEDERALLST    LYKCI'    MOB 

The  Federalist  soug'.it  to  create  a  lynch 
tt.inospliere  a,-'ninst  Tom  Paine  as  veil  as 
Tom  JeiTer.son.  However,  all  had  not  for- 
t'otten  Paine  (.•-ome  2^  yesrs  after  the  revo- 
lution) Old  Sam  Adams  could  not  forget. 
He  wrote  Paine  that  he  had  frequently  re- 
flected "on  your  .services  to  my  native  Isnd." 
Adams  pointed  out  that  "Common  Sense" 
and  "Xlie  Crisis"  had  awakened  the  public 
mind  an'^i  led  the  people  loudly  to  c.^11  fur  a 
derlaratloii  of  our  national  Independence. 
Ad-ms  pointed  out  to  Paine  that  he  had  al- 
'...lys  lcokc;l  ur.on  him  ar.  a  warm  Iricnrt  of 
liberty  and  the  U'^ring  veUKVe  of  the  hu- 
i..a:i  race. 

J^lfer.'--on  invltPd  Paine  to  di!i"cr  In 
V,.v--hirrTon  a;id  it  v.rts  truly  a  great  mon-.ent 
:i'  t!ine  wiien  tlie  .author  of  the  Declaration 
cr  Indepentience  met  again  tl^e  author  of 
"Common  Sense,  the  two  American  ninni- 
lestos  upon  wish  so  much  of  our  freedom 
is  bafed. 

But  the  w.ilves  of  reaction  co')tii:ued  to 
h'lnt  F.ii'ie  In  pack?.  He  was  accused  of  be- 
Int^  an  atheist,  a  drunkard,  a  jednoer  and 
^^^■.s  hung  in  e.tigy  in  many  towns.  He  died 
Elmcst  forgotten  In  1809  in  a  land  he  l^ad 
helped  to  free.  But  not  until  his  work  was 
done  to  make  him  one  of  the  great  architects 
of  the  unanlshed  American  dreim.. 
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Tlir;   i25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ST.  DOMINICS  PARISH 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PrNNSYLVANIA 


MondaJ/,  September  30,  1V74 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  city, 
Fl;iiadel;!hia,  ha.s  often  been  called  "a 
city  of  neighborhoods."  Our  neiehbor- 
hoodT  srs  areas  wiiere  the  people  know 
each  other  and  care  about  each  other. 

Vei-j'  oittn  adults  decide  to  li\e  in  the 
.same  luigh'oorhood  vvhere  they  gi'ew  up 
i.Q  they  can  be  near  their  friends  and 
1  niily. 

Alcnc  with  the  people  the  strength  ?.v:l 
character  of  the  neighborhood  comes 
fr^m  it.s  in.'^tit-jtion-..  the  ."chools,  recrea- 
tion centers:,  ard  places  cf  worship. 

In  my  distiict,  the  churches  ana  .syna- 
faOgue-:  pluy  a  veiy  iniporiaiit  p:-.r«-  in  the 
hie  of  the  ccuunurity,  and  one  St.  Domi- 
nies, has  been  a  mainstay  cf  tlie  neish- 
boihood  for  more  than  a  century. 

This  year  St.  Dominies  will  be  125 
years  old.  The  p.  o'ad  hictory  of  its  arctvth 
and  accomplishments  is  almo.-t  identical 
to  the  history  of  the  communiiy  it  .serves 
in  Northeast  Philadelphia. 

At  tliis  time  I  enter  into  the  Ri.ccT.ii  a 
hi  tory  of  St.  Dominies  Parish: 

KlSTCRY    OF    St.    DcMWICS    F.-.EI3H 

\Vi-.e:t  h.»  w.-.s  directed  by  William  Penn  lo 
select  a  File  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Thomas  Holme  chose  the  sylvr.n  area  sur- 
roundin?*  the  Pennj-pack  Creik.  One  vcuid 


he  hard  put  to  find  a  more  beautiful  or  pic- 
tin-esque  settii.g  for  a  new  city.  Tl.c  crystal 
waters  cf  the  Pennypack  flowed  gently 
through  li.e  wooded  setting  into  the  nearby 
ITP'r.ware. 

1 1  net  fcr  the  fact  iliat  maiiy  settler.s  ht-d 
f.lrt:i;;y  btnli  Lheir  homes  along  Dock  Citek. 
vhi.'^li  then  existed  in  what  is  now  cfiitcr 
<  itv.  Holmesburg  coul.i  well  have  bter.  the 
hub  of  Philadelphia.  Because  he  wts  tak'n 
with  the  beauty  of  tiic  area,  'ihouias  lio'me 
settled  south  of  the  creek  anU  ii  tMrtame 
known  as  Holmesburt:. 

Tiie  northern  portion  of  what  i5  no*  Saint 
L"  rninics  Pari.bli  was  kuov.'n  8.s  Collegeville. 
because  of  the  proximity  of  Lower  UubiUi 
Academy,  which  wa.s  founded  in  1723  en  the 
Bristol  Tiu-npike  (Frankford  Avenue;  and 
Academy  Road. 

The  Reverei:d  Jnhn  C.  Flana.^an  ciia.iiRin 
of  i.-.e  A(a'.;«r.v  ,.r  the  Sf-.cred  Heart  at  Liden 
H;il,  celebrated  the  first  mass  in  the  area  in 
1847.  Recognizing  the  spiritual  needs  oi  the 
people.  Father  Flanagsn  mo\ed  into  Holnies- 
i:jrg  in  the  home  of  the  Murray  famiiv.  He 
£3t  up  au  altar  there  and  said  ma'-s  rej^u- 
iarly  for  the  few  Catholic  famiiies  of  Ho'mes- 
bjr^r. 

It  was  because  of  Fatlier  Flanagan's  work 
on  behaif  of  these  early  parishioners  that  the 
derision  was  made  by  Blthop  Kendrick  to 
form  a  parish  in  Holme£burg.  This  w^"-  in 
he  ye.ir  of  1849. 
To  carry  on  ti;e  .-irdt'oits  ta.=;'i-:  of  oiganii^ln.; 
p.nd  constructing  the  parish  and  cinirch. 
Bi:;hop  Kendrick  selec'od  the  Reverend  John 
Dominie  Berrlll.  O.P.  Father  Ben  HI  imme- 
diately began  his  woik.  setting  uo  an  alt.  r 
and  scheduling  a  regulnr  Sunday  celebration 
of  Mass.  For  this  purro.'e  he  chose  to  \!se 
what  was  then,  and  for  years  after,  known  as 
'the  Utile  stone  house  in  the  f.elds ".  7he  in- 
evitable collection  basket  was  placed  o!i  a 
table  under  a  buttonwood  tr-^e.  As  the  num- 
ber of  worshipers  grew,  the  little  house  be- 
cause cramped  for  space  and  seme  of  the  peo- 
ple attending  mass  had  to  stand  outside  the 
door. 

In  one  of  the  arst  C'lilections  ".t  Mass  ?cl'  n 
Ca'iiman  contributed  $25.03.  but  it  was  In 
fstoae,  not  In  cash.  This  too  was  accepted 
Sladiy,  for  it  viis  a  start  toward  the  dream. 

Father  BerriU.  being  a  thrifty  man.  decided 
LO  be  his  own  architect  and  conf;*„ruction  £up- 
erintendent  and  to  have  fne  people  do  the 
actu.-.l  work  cf  buildini'  the  church.  Together 
with  Patiier  Flanagan,  he  drew  up  the  plan>- 
one  Sunday  at  the  homo  of  Mr.,.  Kelly.  A  car- 
penter shop  was  constructed,  and  there  Mas.s 
'..ui  sa;d  en  Sundays.  On  wir.dv  days  the 
i;:pirs  blowing  through  the  humole  structure 
would  snoff  cut  t'ne  candles,  so  they  v,  ere 
placed  In  little  wooden  'oo.xes.  Many  times  too, 
ihe  pipe  to  ti.e  stove  would  biow  down.  In 
.<;tie  cf  all  thi  .  the  little  parish  prospered. 

Work  Wits  begun  in  the  Spring  of  184^  a-rt 
cor.Linusd  on  liirough  tiie  Summer.  By  the 
fail  of  that  yc.ir  the  foundations  were  nearlv 
co:n,5!ered.  Tiie  i)riest  and  his  Urck  labored 
o  i  through  tlie  \Vinter. 

Py  The  Spring  of  ISoO  the  church  ..as 
i;vaily  c-itnolntcd.  At  lessi  it  was  v.eather  a  id 
v.iaa  pio.of.  From  that  time  on  Ma,-??  was 
ceieiTiticd  in  t.-.e  new  cht.rch.  1'he  corn::r- 
iitone  iiiid  "octn  plf.ccd  on  SeptrinLicT  9,  is.-l'j. 
a"d  the  Very  Revercrd  Fr^-ncis  X.  Gart'and. 
\'ic-!r  G&r.cj-al  cf  the  Dlorese  i.ff..-i;.ted  t-.t  the 
le'tr^iory. 

Tlic  chur;'-.  scon  finished,  was  nailed  in 
honor  cf  Patler  BsrriU'i  patron  S.,int, 
Dom'nic.  the  fou  idcr  of  Fr.tl;er  Berriir.s  order 
Al  o  that  ye^i-.  Father  Berrlll  built  a  >rai\n 
stone  ho',;:ie  fcr  tbe  j.iiest's  r-sidence.  Th>- 
b'.illdin.T  later  became  the  first  coiivent. 
Father  Eerrill  wa-  tra  rfencd  in  October  of 
l?o5.  Ke  did  rot  lonj  sun.ive  his  trf;i,>.fer. 
HediedMry  11.  1856. 

A   ::.•■.-:".   of  TiiE   pastors   sucfiiEDiKG    :he 

FOtJXrEP. 

Ti-e  F.evei^nd  Mattiew  A.  McG.cne,  1855- 
1SG7. 
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The  Reverend  Patrick  A.  Lyti  h.  1807—1870. 

During  his  time  at  Saint  Do  iliiics.  Father 
L-.  nch  had  the  steeple  built  an  the  bell  hung 
■A  hich  was  donated  by  Mr.  Han  sy. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  W.  'o.^er,  1870 — 
1872. 

Father  Power  refurbished  tl  ?  ciHTch  and 
pud  off  the  entire  debt  on  the  {  roperf. 

The  Right  Reverend  James  <  'Cnnitor.  D.D. 
1872—1876. 

Father  O'Connor  stnrted  the;  first  school  In 
a  building  of  frame  construe  ion.  fornicilv 
occupied  by  Father  Berrill    lye  -school  viis 

.Uc<;afferty, 
Dalv.    Mi.s.s 


staffed  by  lay  teachers.  Mu- 

followed    by    Kat«    Kanie.    M:^ie 

Malone  and  Miss  Holme.--  f 

The  Reverend  l^wrejxrp  J   "wall    lS7fi-l9::o 
Of  all  the  early  pastors,  Fltl'fr  Wall  left 

thif    deepe.1t    impression    of   In^-    upon    the 

parish.  He  serveii  as  asi>i^tauiJ\iMcler  Pntlier.s 

Power  and  O'Connor,  su-'cpedtg  li-.e  later  as 

rector  on  October  8.  1876.        1 

Father    Wall    compleiely    rwlecoratecl 


and  convent  facilities'.  In  1884 


rectory  was  refurbished  as  a  pi  -ni-tient  con- 
vent. In  18P2.  a  new  .schojl  v.:  s  ei.»ctecl. 

Ihe  year  1806  v>ould  pio-e  \.(  be  a  m';men- 
'ous  year.  One  of  trage,ly  and  ^liiiniph.  Due 
\o  the  rapid  growth  of  the  ;  arisii.  Father 
Willi  began  to  consider  eiiiargl  i^;  the  i>iin-ch 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  burm  »uniJ  ;iopi',li:- 
tion. 

In  the  tjuiet  of  the  earlv  m*iiii;:;,  at  2:30 
:i  Ml,,  on  Ascension  Thiir.iday  IBIH),  Father 
Rifhard  F,  Cowley  av  oke  and  :i.'K;.")vered  the 
church  engulfed  In  flam-s  He  <  iiititlv  altered 
tha.'-e  Ui  the  conveiit  and  ;n  ;  I'p  rcctr^rv  lo 
'ne  emergency  and  fien  hasr;  ncd  to  .<iOiuid 
Ihe  fire  ularin  at  the  local  ba  FiadinK  thp 
bo'c  to  be  out  of  order,  the  bar  leS  messenger 
■  was  forced  to  proceed  on  foot 
ilr'»  house.  Engine  Company  3< 
norly  a  mile.  Helo  was  also  .^i 
the  Tacony   Fire   Co..   an.i   irjn   the  Upper 


and 


church  a:id  made  needed  impjo\emenl 

additions    He  also  built  a  neA' 

place  the  old  one  which  liad 

qtir.^p.     He     next    purchased 

acreage  for  the  pari.sh  ceir.'.ier" 

was  ble^.^ed  in  1905.  NeM  neci  d  wore  schio! 


rec'ory  to  r?- 
ecome  inacle- 
le  necessarv 
The  i:pmeterv 


he  old  frame 


,')  the  !;c-.\rest 
a  di.^tance  of 
nnon^d  from 


Frankford  Fire  Co.  o-.er  halfjnn  l.our  had 
PiHp^^ed  between  tiie  time  of  ti.e  di.scovery 
■  .:  the  tire  and  the  arrive!  o{  the  iirst  fire 
company.  By  this  time  the  i  terior  of  the 
cliurch  Was  totaled  inv;)lved.  maiisive  in- 
teiiu).  The  huge  stained  glass  indows  v.erc 
e.KplotiMiu  from  the  treniendc  i.-.  heat,  and 
funned  by  the  wind:-,  the  lire  ;:Ainevl  head- 
wav. 

As  '.f  to  taunt  the  just  arrive  tirenten.  the 
nui-isive  roof  of  the  structure  e  >'.Uip.-ied  with 
a  roar.  By  this  time,  unable  to  save  the 
c'onrch.  the  men  bent  t'neir  eiTo^'-:  to  save  the 
rectory  and  the  coii->e'it  which wai-re  ;;everul 
times  ignited  by  spirk.-.  but  :>a!|?d  by  con- 
sranl  wetting  flown.  1 

The  steeple  began  to  burn  flercl  y  it's  shito 
■hingles  crackling  and  flyin-;  cfrlin  showera 
of  spark?.  The  blast  furnace  Mo  nes  finally 
'.■  "ji^eiieU  the  lioii  suppoits  of  e  nie.-^lve 
'>■:!!  v.hlcli  •.V2i£,hed  HOO  uoiintU  Like  soiae 
i('...lr>pp.>blP  iuggeriu.ut  it  cai'i  ■  cra.shii.^, 
i:  'i'Ui,h  U;e  Interior  fruiiieworic  of  t!  e  steeple 
:V;1  the  wav  to  the  c;ellar  of  the  ch!  rch,  cwrrv- 
ir.4  with  it  the  stairs  of  the  steepl  The  oi-Iy 
H.i'i.--  of  the  steeple  remaining  i  itact  were 
li  e  iron  supporting  roQs  of  tl  e  g  -eat  copper 
c-ti^s  whicn.  from  it.-.  piiin'iL-le  ijav  mute  wii- 
iir'-.s  to  the  iciriolc  holocaust  (  f  liie  long 
ii.fiht  past.  II  was  long  a:ti.-r  e  5!;^  o'clock 
ber<ire  tne  beaten  firemeit  we:e  (  eriiiin  t':at 
tlie  tire  had  been  brought  tinder  c  )ntrol. 

Orilv  the  m-.tln  walls  of  t:-e  i-.urcli  rc- 
!.. allied  erect.  The  oalv  items  of  niportance 
;har   were  saved  were  the  sacrf".    vessels,   in 


t; 


»-teel    tabernacle  safe,   this   1  ivinu   been 


dui!  lip  quickly  from  tr.e  ruii's, 
.ih.ikeued,  but  v.  ith  the  conten 
tnc  blessed  sacrament,  intivct, 

.\'.\  el.se  was  gone!! 

Ciic'.au-'ited.   Father   Vv'ail   stii 


seared  and 
includlii.g 


Ma.si    t'nat 


IXTFNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vers  morning  in  the  ."scliool  hall.  The  pari.^h- 
loncr.s  rallied  and  a  rebuilding  committee 
was  formed.  At  the  first  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee. *8.785.00  was  raised.  In  addition. 
Father  Wall  gave  82.000.00  which  he  had 
received  for  liis  stiver  jubilee  Just  a  lew 
weeks  previous.  Two  prominei'.t  non-catho- 
lics donat«d  $1000.00.  and  $500.00.  respec- 
tively, to  the  fund.  With  this  amount  on 
hand,  plans  were  drawn  for  the  new  church. 
Mic'iael  Kllcoyiif  began  the  preliininar.''  work 
on  the  site.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  the 
old  cornerstone  was  discovered.  It  contained 
V.  bov.  which,  unopened,  was  placed  beside 
the  new  corner-itone  between  the  two  main 
enirpi'ces.  'I  lie  f>ld  be',;,  meU-'d  and  destroyed 
in  th-  Jin-  wr.;  re-ca~t,  and  hung  in  the  now 
tuwtr.  which  soared  160  feet  t^iwurd  the  sky. 
The  fivdl  sione  of  liie  new  i  hi.rch  was  put 
in  p!i>ce  Oil  August  4.  1896.  the  fea^  t  of  Saiui 
Dominic  On  Sti;tenibev  la.  layG.  the  corner- 
si  .lie  v.ns  d'-ilicnted  by  Archbl.-hop  Hyau,  By 
winter,  the  buildliig  was  under  roof,  and  th? 
Ir.ierl.ir  i)la,f.;red.  JTondav,  Mtrch  31,  1897. 
WHS  HiiDi.her  L)r!;.i)it  day  in  tlie  pari.sh:  the 
lati  stui.e  was  placvd  lit  the  steeple,  and  the 
ch.r.irli  >^as  iini.--li.;d.  On  .Inue  :;Gtli  of  the 
same  ■  oar.  the  ne.v  bell  Joyously  summoned 
the  prr)t)|(,.  to  the  dedicaiioii  of  tii?  chuivh. 
Ai;.:in.    .\ichbii.liop    R>rtn   Oilici.tted. 

V/ii.h  customary  vigor.  Father  'VV.il!  cor- 
ftnuei!  his  service  to  God  and  the  people  of 
Saiiil  Di)mini' 's  ai  d  the  \ears  pas.sed  rap- 
jdly.  Faiher  Will  died  on  Ju!v   lOUi.  1926. 

ihe  Reverend  Henry  I.  Connor.  lii2U-ly;iO. 

Father  Connor  bvilit  a  new  convent  in 
April  of  1^27.  He  also  made  improvements 
to  the  school  rnd  conielery.  During  Faiher 
Coni'or's  1'a.^trrate,  e  fine  cimmorclnl  sciioo! 
wa-  inai'^vrated  it  r  girls.  Fu'her  Connor 
died  r.ii  October  21si,  livM. 

Tl.c   Reverend  D.miel   P.  Cconahtiii.    1<»39 

On  the  deu.il  of  .Fr,tln  r  Connor.  Father 
Ciic.nalian  wns  transferred  fr..-m  Saint  Ciil- 
llsru's  to  Saint  Donunics  to  sene  as  pastor, 
en  N.jvcmbi-r  Urd.  19 W.  Fatii'r  Coonnhan's 
mo.st  iiotubk'  ach.ievenieiil  .-.s  p-.islor  whs  the 
erection  <.f  t'.ic  La.vrence  J.  Wall  Anne\  to 
the  .scncol. 

'Ihe  R.jvereiii;  Heitry  J.  McCart--.  Ph.D.. 
10.')<   19.^7  piistor  pr. -teni:    1951   UiGO  pastor. 

Father  McCarty  wr.s  named  :is  ;idmini^- 
trator  cf  Saint  Dominic's  with  the  failure 
of  Father  Coonahan  s  health,  in  195.i.  and 
succeeded  lilm  as  pastor,  upon  his  death. 
Father  McCarty  enliirged  and  renovated  the 
chiircli.  and  added  on  anne.x  to  tiie  convent 
during  his  st.^y  at  baini  Dominio's.  He  also 
plain. «:d  the  new  rectory  before  he  was  irans- 
ferreil  to  S.iim  .Stephen's  in  1960. 

The  Huverend  John   F.  Foody.   1980-. 

Father  Foody  was  appointed  to  Saint 
Dnmliiif  s;  Chuicb  lis  pastor  on  September 
2i!nd  1H60,  b-  Birhop  McShea.  He  saw  a.s 
liis  first  task,  the  coiriplotlon  of  the  new 
ractorv.  Acc.iinphshing  this  in  shori  order, 
he  imniedtau.'ly  proi'eeded  with  the  coi:- 
str'-ctlon  of  our  bpn-itiful  Mari.ui  Hall. 

Rapidly  following  the.se  accompli.;!  nietUs 
w.is  the  constrtii  tioii  01  a  niulti-puvpo.'* 
hull,  lo'^uled  on  the  second  flonr  ol'  :'<*  i>ld 
b'lild'.ng,  a  dmible  iiddiiion  to  o'.u-  iidw 
.s(  huol  biil'dlng,  which  now  h.td  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  1900  si'.idei.ts.  eiilari,i»;nent 
of  the  )i:Hrioh  cemetery,  and  ever  miiidful  of 
the  com'ort  of  liis  pari.'-.hioners,  a;r  condition- 
ing of  the  ciiurcli.  As  all  of  these  proiec.-. 
were  re.ichir.i'-  fruition.  Father  Food>-  cnn:- 
pletply  eradu  (ited  the  parish  debt,  which 
was  10  easy  .ask.  With  costs  rising  at  a 
standing  rate  over  the  past  several  years, 
it  has  been  indeed  an  nrduous  task  to  keep  a 
parish  of  this  si  e  operating  p..sciently  and 
five  of  debt,  while  fostering  its  spiritual 
grow  th. 

Amoui;  the  mai:-  nccomplishme';ts  vas 
ovr  well-ren:einivved  "Super  Sunday",  March 
7,  1972.  which  .saw  the  dediatlci  of  our 
parish  library  meetuig  rouin.  On  tie  same 
d.it''    anoci'.ei   first  happened  ;'it  i<<int  Doiiii- 
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nio's— an  adult  education  program,  which 
ran  for  eight  consecutive  Sunday  nights,  and 
was  extreniely  well  attended.  This  same 
month  of  March,  1972.  gave  birth  to  nnotl-.er 
parish  function,  which  was  destined  to  be- 
come an  annual  event— our  Parish  day  of 
Renewal  Another  a'^complishmeni  of  whi:h 
Father  Foody  can  be  juslly  proud  Is  the 
parbh  C.C.D.  Program,  staffed,  for  the  most 
part,  by  a  dedicated  group  of  lay  people,  v.ho 
ar.'?  i.bly  as.sisted  by  several  of  our  good  Sis- 
ters. Tlie  irjmber  of  .studen's  currently  in- 
volved in  this  program  i:^  upproxiinalely  250, 
Tnli  year,  for  ihe  first  time,  the  C.C  D.  p.-o- 
prfim  iiKl'tdcd  a  prcs.-hocl  level,  which  v/:js 
Well  atte.Mded.  and  thoroughly  enjoyed,  both 
I'V  the  teachers,  ai.d  the  students.  The 
unUiue  feituro  of  'he  parish  C.C.D.  program 
IS  the  fuct  ihat  it  is  staffed  by  both  men  and 
women,  lay  and  ieilt,ious.  tcena&ers  a:.d 
adtil'-s. 

In  iP68.  visualizing  the  tieed  fcr  increased 
lav  parllcipaiion  In  the  arr.tlrs  of  our  psri.-ih 
shoo!.  >'at!ier  Foodv,  following  a  Diocesaii- 
v.ide  tUrectlv?.  started  our  first  Kome  and 
tii.'hriul  Association.  During  the  slv.  years  of 
its  evistence.  tlse  "H.A.S.A."  organizaiion  hao 
provided  many  of  thoee  essential  accoutre- 
ii'.entj  :o  tl-.e  .school  that,  because  of  legisla- 
tive and  iega!  eutangleme.us.  did  not  con:.- 
oar  v.iv  from  any  government  <il  sour.-e. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  orga- 
nizritioiis.  Saint  Dominic's  enfolds  many 
other  active  programs:  C.Tf.O.,  Boy  Scouts. 
Girls  Scou'.s.  Ci'b  Scouts.  Brownies.  Boys' 
Bnsketball.  Girls'  Basketball.  Senior  Cit- 
izens. Wome:i's  Club.  Cardinal's  Commission 
on  Human  Relations  Food  Drl»e.  Bowline 
1  sagt'.e.  Finance  Committee.  Ushers  So.'iety. 
Lectors  and  Choir.  All  of  these  ort;ar.t.'atior.s 
and  prorjrams  benefit  from  F'ather  Pood\'.s 
pa:  loral  guidance  arid  constant  cncourase- 
nient. 


THE  CRITICAL  LAW  OF  THS 
SEA  CONFERENCE  IN  CARACAS. 
VENEZUELA,  POINTS  UP  THE 
FOLLY  OF  THE  BOLLING  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
988  IN  DISMANTLING  THE  UNIPTED 
JURISDICTION  OF  THE  HOUSE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES COMMITTEE  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  OCEANOGRAPHY.  FISH- 
ING. AND  CONSERVATION  RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUt^E  OF  HFPRFSENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  so- 
cnlled  Law  of  the  Sea  Conieienoe  was 
held  in  Caraca;;,  Venezula,  from  Juii*' 
20  to  August  29.  1974.  Practically  )io  l.s- 
sue  of  the  newspajjers  ho.s  been  pub- 
lished sinre  June  '20  without  some  ref- 
eieuce  to  Die  crucial  Law  of  t!ie  Stnt 
Confei'cnce.  at  which  some  5.000  dele- 
gates from  150  nations  mot  in  Caracas  to 
attempt  to  iron  out  the  many  piessin.s' 
ocear.-related  problems  confronting  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Beginning  with  the  .subject  matter  of 
peaceful  uses  of  the  deep  seabed,  various 
other  ocean  i.ssucs  have  been  inoorporrt- 
ed  into  the  ultimate  conference  agenda 
and  a  broad  spectrum  of  ocean  problems 
is  facing  the  conference  for  its  resolu- 
tion. These  include  the  establishment  of 
an  international  regime  related  to  the 
le.sources  of  tiie  seabed  and  ocean  fi.^or. 
the  regimes  of  the  high  seas,  the  Con- 
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tlnental  Shelf,  the  territorial  sea,  inter- 
national straits,  the  contiguous  zone  out- 
side the  territorial  sea,  conservation  of 
the  living  resources  of  the  high  sea — 
including  the  question  of  preferential 
rights  of  coastal  States;  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  marine  environment — includ- 
ing the   prevention   of   pollution;    and 
scientific  research  in  the  high  seas  area. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  number  of  issues 
just  mentioned  tliat  a  solution  accept- 
able to  the  vast  majority  of  nations  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  attain.  It  seems 
reasonably    clear,    however,    from    the 
lengthy   discussions   and   exchanges   of 
views  in  the  preparatory  seabed  commit- 
tee, that  the  ultimate  treaty  package, 
if,  indeed,  one  is  agreed  upon,  will  most 
probably   contain  a   12-mile   territorial 
sea,  broad  coastal  State  control  over  both 
living  and  nonliving   resources  beyond 
the  territorial  sea,  and  some  form  of  in- 
ternational   machinery    related    to    the 
deep  seabed  resources.  In  these  three 
major  areas  alone,  there  are  many  key 
issues  which  muct  be  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. It  is  paradoxical  and  ironic,  and 
indeed  tragic,  that  Vihen  nations  of  the 
world,  including  the  major  marine  na- 
tions, are  meeting  in  an  international 
forum  to  attempt  to  reach  agreement 
on  these  many  vexing  marine  issues,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees  resolu- 
tion, House  Resolution  938,  would  frag- 
ment and  splinter  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  which 
has  dealt  with  all  these  ocean -oriented 
problems  within  one  unified  and  inter- 
related jiuisdictional  entity. 

In  late  March  and  early  April,  I  put 
a  series  of  articles  in  the  Congrlssion.'.l 
Record  showing  how  House  Resolution 
988  split  apart  the  various  unified  juris- 
dictional entities  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  so  that 
they  would  be  treated  in  a  haphazard 
and  imcoordinatcd  way  by  other  unre- 
lated  committees.   Through   the   years, 
all  fisheries  and  wildlife  matters,  ocean- 
ography and  environmenttl  considera- 
tions have  operated  together  within  the 
ambit  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  House  Resolution  988 
would  put  fisheries  in  one  place,  wildlife 
in  another  place,  international  fishing 
agreements  in  still  another  place;  deep 
seabed  mining  would   go  to  one   area, 
oceanography  to  another  committee,  sea 
grant  colleges  in  another  area,  marine 
mammals    to    another    committee,    and 
deepwater  ports  and  coastal  zone  man- 
agement ill  another  unrelated  place.  The 
United  Nations,  for  all  its  divisive  pro- 
pensities and  differing  views,  at  least  has 
enough  sense  to  realize  that  all  these 
ocean-oriented   matters   belong   in   one 
place  and  n^ust  b3  considered  together  in 
one  internaiionr.l  forum.  Unfortunately, 
the   framcis    of   House   Resolution    988 
completely  failed  to  grasp  the  necessity  cf 
h.iving  one  ocean-oriented  committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  responsible 
for  all  the  various  problems  and  issues 
relating  to  the  various  aspects  of  the 
oceans.  For  this  reason,  I  oppose  House 
Resolution  988  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  instead  sup)x)rt  the  reform  package 
coming  from  the  Hansen  Committee  on 
Organization,  Study,  and  Review. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  have  been 
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numerous  newspaper  articles  in  the  last 
several  months  keeping  readers  abreast 
of  developments  in  Caracas.  I  am  insert- 
ing into  the  Record  for  the  Members'  in- 
formation a  succinct  article  appearing 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Daily  News, 
Liongview,  Wash.,  with  respect  to  the 
importance  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  This  ar- 
ticle appears  as  follows: 

Preserving  Fishert 
A  tlnlted  Nations'  Conference  on  Law  of 
the  Sea  in  Caraca.s,  Venezuela,  may  seem  far 
removed   from   the   problems   of   .Southwest 
Washington  residents,  but  it  Is  not. 

If  you  fish — for  a  living  or  for  sport — or 
like  to  eat  fish,  then  what  happens  at  the 
Law  of  the  Sta  conference  is  of  major  im- 
portance to  you. 

Tlie  reason  Is  the  Invasion  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest's  coastal  fishery  by  the  Kussiai.c, 
Japanese,  Poles,  and  others.  Huge  Rtissian 
trawlers  have  been  operating  just  outside  the 
three  mile  American  territorial  limit,  scoop- 
ing up  millions  of  pounds  of  flsh.  They  say 
thoy  are  not  getting  salmon  and  steeliiead, 
b.-.t  American  commercial  fiihermcn  dispttte 
the  Russians  and  say  they  are  sveeping  scc- 
tio:i3  of  the  sea  almost  clean  cf  fish. 

Oregon's  Legit.tature  becrtme  so  concerned 
about  the  iu.asion  of  American  waters  by 
foreign  fishing  fleets,  it  passed  a  law  declar- 
ing Oregon's  territorial  limit  e.\tcnds  50  miles 
to  sea.  Columbia  and  Ecuador  in  South 
America  have  extended  their  territorial 
claims  to  200  miles. 

Tlie  American  government  has  an^'iounced 
it  will  press  for  a  12  mile  territorial  limit  and 
a  secondary  zone  In  which  a  country  could 
claim  control  over  living  and  non-living  re- 
sources. Ships  could  pass  freely  over  the  sec- 
ondary zone.  The  U.S.  has  not  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  the  width  of  the  secondary  zone. 

The  problem  the  U.S.  faces  is  getting  other 
nations  to  agree  to  its  idea.  And  terrltori..l 
limits  are  among  100  separate  items  on  the 
conference  agenda. 

Even  so  extension  of  territorial  limits  is  a 
must  item  for  the  U.S.  If  this  country  is  to 
maintain  a  commercial  fishery  at  all,  the  big 
foreign  fleets  must  be  moved  farther  awKy 
from  our  coastline. 

And  If  the  Northwest  is  to  preserve  Its 
famous  salmon  and  steelhead  runs  for  sports 
fishermen  as  well,  the  territorial  limits  must 
be  moved  seaward  farther  than  12  miles. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  conference  might  not 
have  any  Impact  on  the  salmon  you  want  to 
catch  next  week,  or  next  year.  But  five  or  10 
or  perliaps  more  years,  it  cotUd  easily  have  an 
infltience  on  whether  there  are  enough  fish 
for  yoa  to  catch. 


PROPOSED  A\rENDMEr7TS  TO  THE 
MARTIN  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  9«8 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHLICH 

CF    WISCON'SIN 
IK  mz  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30.  1074 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follov,'ing  amendments 
proposed  to  be  offered  by  me  to  the  Mar- 
tin substitute  House  Resolution  988. 
Amendment  Offeked  by  Mr.  Froehuch  To 
THE  Martin  StrBSTrrtrrE  fob  Hottse  Reso- 
lution 988 

On   page   51,   Immediately   following   line 
25,  insert  the  following  paragraph: 

"(4)  Each  report  of  a  committee  on  each 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  charac- 
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ter  reported  by  suolAommittee  shall  con- 
tain a  detailed  analytical  statement  a.s  to 
whether  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  into  law  may  have  an  inflationary 
impact  on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operaaon 
of  the  national  economv." 


AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 988,  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  RE- 
FORM AMENDMENTS  OF   1974 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV  ES 
Monday.  September  30.  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  here- 
with insert  by  permission  previou&i,,- 
granted  a  listing  of  the  amendments  I 
will  offer  to  House  Resolution  983,  the 
House  Corumittee  Reform  Amendmen's 
OI1974: 

Amendment   to   House   Resolution   983    as 
Reported  by  Mr.  Dinglli.  of  Michigan 

Pa&e  2.  line  5,  strike  "1.  There"  and  i-i- 
sert  in  licti  thereof  the  following:  "l.  At  the 
earliest  moment  after  the  convening  of  the 
94th  Congress,  the  Hov.se  shall,  with  th.' 
e::ception  of  the  Members  of  the  Committ-ee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  resissigu  all  Members 
oi  all  commit'ees  to  new  committee  re.spcn- 
sibilities  on  the  standing  committees  cre- 
ated hereunder.  In  such  reassignment  of 
Members  of  committees,  the  House  shall  gl\e 
due  consideration  to  seniority,  previous  serv- 
ice on  committees  and  subcommittees  and 
a  ly  chairmanship  or  status  as  ranking  r*i'-m- 
ber  in  connection  with  placemert  of  snch 
members  on  the  committees.  There" 


AS 


.Amendment   to    House   Resolviion   988 

RErORTED  BY  MR.  DiNGELL  OF  MlCHIGA.N 

Page  18,  strike  all  of  line  19  end  all  that 
foUowr.  down  through  il.c  e:id  of  line  22.  ar.ct 
liisert  in  lieti  thereof: 

(s)  The  Select  Commit*ee  on  Small  Btisi- 
ness  Is  a  permanent  select  coniinittee  of  tlie 
House  withotit  legislati\e  jurisdiction  e.vropt 
to  make  inxestigations  and  rep<  rt;;. 

Amendment  to  Hcvee  Resolijtion  988.  as 
Reported  ey  Mr.  Dincell  of  Michigan 
Page  30.  strike  line  9  and  oil  that  fallows 
down  through  page  30,  line  23.  (Eliminates 
pov.er  of  Rule?  Committ^'e  to  re-refer  bills 
becau.?e  oi  lac's  of  committee  jurisdiction.) 

Amendment  to   House  R^solvtion  998,   as 

REr-ORTCT!,      OFFEHFD      BY      Mr.      DiNUELL      OF 

Michigan 

Page  35.  strike  all  of  line  13  and  all  ih.nt 
follows  dov.n  through  pase  38.  line  13. 

Peniimber  succeeding  paragraphs. 

I  This  eliminates  Rules  Committee  Intru- 
sion into  the  Speaker's  bill  r?ferrai  atitiioriry 
which  .'-.ppears  to  be  working  weU.) 

Amlximeni  to  House  Rssci.ution  98?.  ,^S 
IJeported,  O.'iereo  ev  Ms.  Dincfll  or 
Michigan 

P.\ge  39,  after  line  18  insc-rt  a  new  p:ira- 
graph  as  follows;  (cl  Ko  Memt  «r  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  shall  terve  on  any  other 
standing  committee.  Joint  committee,  spe- 
cial committee,  select  committee,  or  com- 
mission. 
Remnnber  succseding  paragraplis.-- 
(. Amendment  iiniltlng  service  upon  the 
Committee  ) 

amendmenr  to  house  resoltttton  983,  as 
Reported.  Offered  by  Mr,  Dingfll  of 
Michigan 

Page  53,  line  14,  strike  the  word  "activi- 
ties" and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of 
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line   23   and   inserl   in  lieii   t'.iei 

Remtmber  succeeding  paragr^h 
(Subpoena   note:    may    i 
str>i;g  Ihroiigh  end  or  oX  line  2 


Ami.xdment   to   HorsE   Rf.solv  ion  988 


OfFTRED      BV      Mri. 


of:    "activi- 


waut    to 
page  54.) 


DiNCELL 


AS 
OF 


r?EPOP.T»:D. 
MUHICAN 

Page  73,  after  line  13  :<dd  a  niw  section  as 
loUoAs:  I 

Src.  401.  "Paile  I  of  the  Rulesfcf  the  Ho»-so 
■f  Repre.-cntaiives  s-hall  be  ameicltd  by  add- 
i:rj  at  cho  end  of  cluuse  4  therec  the  !.'ilo\v- 
1:15:  He  shall  have  the  precec  ?nts  of  the 
House  made  current  and  puul  ''led  at  the 
cud  of  each  session  of  Congress  ;nd  he  shall 
P'^Tinlt  no  use  of  any  precedei  t  from  any 
pro'ious  session  not  published  :4:d  avail.^ble 
ro  the  House  and  the  public." 

Renumber  succeeding  sectior.v, 


.\:.ICNDMENT    TO    HcrsF.    Rfsoi, 

.Reported,    Offered    by    Mr. 

Michigan 

Page  73.  sU-ir.e  lir.e  1  nu^  .•;! 
cio  .vn  throxi^ii  page  73,  iir.e  2. 

(Eliminates    Ihe   Legislative 
C/Hco.  I 


m  :o 


.-   988.    AS 

JlNCELL      OF 


hi\!   I'ollows 
la?siflcatioii 


A.MtNi.MtKT    T'>    House    R:  .>?o:.vft(.>N    9B8.    as 
lirHORTto,     Of  r:  RED     bt     AIr    :  Dinoell     of 

AlKHIGAN  f 

Page  70.  li::e  7.  strike  t:ie  won  ■uMie"  and 
in:ieii  in  lieu  thereof  tne  word  "Mva." 

Pi'>;e  79.  strike  lines  11  il,rou*i  13. 

P.-.te  79.  line  14,  strike  "Thefepealcer  sh.-U 
deiiigiiate"  and  insert  in  UeuXhereof:  'The 
members  ci  the  C'ommistiiou  slsll  alect." 

P;.se  81.  lini  J.  strl>-.e  Unes  1  throui;!!  ihe 
t!i.-l  Ci  iti-.e  12.  1 

.\.\:rNDMer.T   to   House   REsoi.iTirN   98<l.    as 
PeroRTtD,    C;;:red    bv     :\Ir1  Dlngfll    ok 

rilCHIGAN  1 

J'aiie  81.  line  23.  strike  the  VrcAd  "Thirteen" 
unc'  i.iseii,  in  lieu  thereof  tlie  wild  'oevea'. 

Page  81.  li'ie  25.  strike  the  vil>rds  "House, 
and'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereoi    'House." 

Page  82.  strike  Unes  1  th^'oi;  li  the  word 
•  Chairman.",  at  line  5.  aid  ii  ?eit  m  lieu 
tiiereof:  "The  members  of  li.e  Cominis.iion 
.shall  t.elec'i,  one  of  their  members  Chairman. 


Pa^e  83.  sticks  lines  1  throng: 
liiie  8. 


.Amendment  to   House  Resoi.u 
Reported,    Offered    ev    Mr. 

MlCHIUAN 

Pp.ge  88,  strike  lines  3  tiiitiugli 


AiV-TENDMEMT  TO  HC  JSE 
RESOLUTION  124 


ihe  e.id  of 


ciN'  988.   AS 

r»INCELt.      OF 

^.  inclusive 


HON.  BILL  GUNT 


k 


1974 
if  House 


OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SEN 

Monday,  Scptcmbrr  30 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker 
Resolution  1248  is  o£fei'td  os  a  aibstitute 
to  House  Re.solution  988  this  v  eek.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  the  follow  mc  ^.endment 
establishing  a  House  select  ccwiniittee  to 
tru'estigate  the  oil  and  gas  ipdn.'^iry : 

On  paje  15,  Immediately  ai'tel  l.ne  'J.  i'-- 
-eri  ilie  following  new  section:     I 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESIIfl.jrf    I  HE  o'.l 
AND  GAS  INDUSTRY 

"T.   (a>   There  is  hereby  creifed 
conimittee  to  be  composed  01  se 
of  tlie  House  of  Repre  enlativ*-   to  be  ap 
pointed  by  tlie  Speaker,  one  of  w  10m  he  '-hull 
cie.-ii,imte  as  chairman.  Any  va  ancjr  occur- 
ri'.g   ill   the  mcm'jpi'sl.ip  of   tii§  coiuui.ttee 


a  .select 
n  meinber.s 
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shall  be  filled  in  the  .-^ame  manner  In  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(b)  The  committee  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  role  of  the  oil  aiid  gas 
Industry  in  contributing  to  the  recent  energy 
crisis,  m  determining  the  current  availability, 
allocation  and  pricing  of  eneigy.  and  in  de- 
termining tile  future  avaiinbility.  allocaticu 
and  pviciiig  of  energy. 

(f)  For  Uie  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
section  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  niUhorlzcd  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hr.'.ring.s.  is  nuthorl/ed  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  presonr  Conjre-s  at  such  ti.mes  and 
p'atCE  within  the  United  States,  including 
any  Commonwealth  cr  po-^'^cs'^ion  thereof, 
whether  tiie  House  i.^  1^^.  ^ossiosi.  has  recessed, 
or  has  ncfjoirne.i,  to  hold  such  hearings.  ai'Cl 
ti  retmtre.  by  suljpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
icndance  ar.d  t.''stimouy  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  protiitction  01  such  books,  record;:. 
c  irro.'^pondcnce.  memorandum-,  papers,  and 
do.'uineiitb,  as  it  deems  necois.'.ry.  Subpenas 
may  be  ls!;\ied  under  the  signature  of  the 
chi^irman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  '■ommittee  designated  by  him.  and  may 
be  served  t)v  a:iy  person  desi^nfttcd  by  .such 
chuirm.in  or  member. 

(d)  The  committee  sh.^ill  report  to  th.e 
House  as  soon  a3  practicable  during  the  pres- 
eVit  Congress  the  results  of  Its  investigation 
a:,d  study.  to:jelher  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  deems  advisable.  .'Vny  such  repo:  t 
whl'-h  l.H  mart.-'  when  t'-.e  House  Is  rrl  in 
ses.-ton  a'.iitil  be  f.'.ed  'vitli  the  C'.erk  of  the 
rlou-je. 


REI'LECTIONS  ON  THE  200TiI  AN- 
MIVERSARY  O.F  THE  FIRST  CON- 
TINENTAL CONGRESS:  OUR  CA- 
PACITY FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OP  INDIVIDUAL  LIBERTIES  MUST 
BE  AS  ADEQUATIliV  DEMON- 
STRATED TODAY  AS  IT  WAS  IN 
1774 


HON.  JACK  F.  Km? 

OF  r:rw  youk 
IN  THE  HOL-;^E  OF  RSPRE.nFN'TATIVES 

Mondoji.  September  30.  1974 

Mi'.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  commemorated 
the  200tli  anniversary  ot  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress,  an  assemblage  of 
cokmiiits  seeking  tlie  preservation  of 
tlieir  .iiist  rights  as  free  men.  It  was  my 
pri.il.'se  to  nave  cosponsored  thf  resolu- 
tion tJiat  lei  to  the  celebration  in  these 
Chambers  of  that  historic  event. 

That  first  Congress  met  in  Philadelpliiii 
from  September  5  tlirouc;!!  October  26. 
1774.  and  on  Ocober  14  adopted  tlie  dec- 
laration and  icsolve-  of  la?  CovKre.-s. 
which  sttmd  both  as  one  01  the  final 
chapters  in  the  colonists'  atttiuuts  at  rec- 
onciliation with  the  Mother  Country 
and  as  one  of  tlie  flr.^t  chapter-;  in  their 
willinsinessi  to  puisne  actual  separation 
as  the  po.ssible  final  action  lenuisite  to 
tlie  reco'.eiy  of  tlieir  risjht.s. 

It  js  important,  as  we  now  retiiiTi  to 
tii'>  affairs  oi  st.tte.  to  be  ever  mindful 
tliat  oin'  present  actions  must  be  con- 
son-ant  with  the  intention;  of  that  First 
Continental  Congres.-,  summari'^ed.  most 
accurately,  si.s  "the  recovery  of  our  just 
rights." 

In  that  day  ;ind  time — 1774 — we  .sought 
a  restoration  of  rights  usurped  by  the 
Crown,  an  usurpation  condoned  and  even 
abetted  by  the  Parliaments  then  sitting'. 
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In  this  day  and  time — 1974 — we  seek  the 
restoration  of  our  individual  liberties 
from  a  government  grown  too  all-encom- 
passing, too  expensive  to  maintain  in  its 
present  scope,  and  too  prone  to  attain 
increasing  control  over  the  people's 
lives — policies  condoned,  even  fostered. 
by  the  Congress. 

La:'it  week's  special  ceremony  is  iioi- 
history,  but  the  Bicentennial  of  tint — 
and  other  events  associated  with  that 
era — has  just  begun. 

We  must  never  forget,  in  the  day- to- 
day functioning  of  this  Congress  and  in 
the  day-to-day  interaction  between  gov- 
ernment and.  the  people — as  205  million 
individuals — that  otu'  principal  task — 
above  all  others — is  tlie  preservation  of 
liberty.  Taken  to  tlie  bare  fundamentals 
of  \viiy  government  exists,  freedom — the 
prsserviition  of  inlierent  rights,  is  the 
only  ju.'itification  for  the  existence  of 
politics. 

The  point  has  been  advanced  that 
1971  bears  striking  parallels  to  1771.  That 
is  true  in  great  part;  certainly,  as  I  have 
indie  '.ted,  our  tasks  as  a  Congress  remain 
esscntii^>]ly  the  same.  But.  one  must  be 
careful  in  using  this  analogy,  for  it  does 
have  pitfalls. 

Tliat  the  Pre.sidency  of  the  United 
Stat,"s.  as  some  assert,  can  be  analogous 
to  Geoi'se  III  obscures  the  v,isdom  of 
t'ae  fiarners  of  our  Const itution  and  oi 
the  past  200  years  of  national  existence. 
Those  fiamers  gave  us  a  process  for  the 
removal  from  office  of  tlie  head  of  state. 
a  piocess  unavailable  to  Englishmen  oi 
til?  18! !i  centu''y.  That  is  a  v.orld  oi  diR- 
erence. 

That  today's  political  climate  is  con- 
ducive only  to  revolution,  as  others  as- 
.sert.  mis-ses  tiie  mark  too.  Tlie  events  of 
1776-82  were  not  as  much  those  of  an 
"American  Revolution" — a  tei-m  which 
grew  into  popular  use  only  durinp  this 
century — as  they  were  of  an  "American 
war  of  independence."  The  efforts  of 
the  colonists  to  free  them.selves  of  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  rule  from  the 
Kings  court  was  an  effort  to  recover 
those  rights  which  had  been  taken  from 
them  or  infringed  upon.  It  was  not  an 
effort  to  attain  new  rights,  except  as  to 
self-government,  although  the  "contin- 
uing American  revolution"  has  led  to 
that  over  the  past  two  centuries.  It  most 
certainly  was  not  a  radical  restructurin:; 
of  .society  along  Utopian  lines  as  bscame 
associated  with  the  French  revolution. 

That  the  leade'sliip  of  the  Continental 
Conyre.ss  and  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion;, wiiich  were  to  follow  were  moti- 
vated, for  ttie  most  part,  by  economic  in- 
toicits  belies  the  facts.  We  hear  so  vriy 
mucli  about  tiie  wealth  of  some — by  far 
not  all — of  those  men.  but  we  seldom 
hear  about  the  wealthy  who  supported 
til"  Crov.n.  rhoie  Tories  who  chose  loy- 
alty to  the  Crov.n  instead  of  adhcicnce 
to  the  ideals  which  underlay  the  efforts 
for  independence.  When  tliose  first  Con- 
gre.ssmen  and  framers  pledged  thci:' 
lives,  thoir  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor,  they  knew  exactly  what  they  were 
doing:  Tliey  were  putting  their  all — 
lit-^rp.lly  their  necks — on  tiie  line  th.at  in 
tiie  end  freedom  would  triumph. 

For  that  and  their  sub.sequent  efforts 
at  earning  through  the  colonists'  cause 
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to  independence  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  republic,  these  men  ought  to  be 
prai?ed  as  one  of  those  rare  "gathering 
of  eagles"  which  historj'  shows  to  surface 
in  times  of  great  crises,  a  group  of  men 
capable  of  and  willing  to  preseiTe  free- 
fiom. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  few  moments  on 
v  hat  parallels  there  really  are  between 
our  day  and  those  of  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress.  This  is  important  for 
only  when  we  perceive  accurately  what 
are  the  basic  problems  of  our  time  can 
we  then  proceed  to  resolving  them. 

THE    DISORDERS    OF    OUR    TIMES 

Before  anyone  begins  to  call  attention 
to  the  disorder  which  exists  in  our  so- 
ciety, I  think  he  owes  it  to  his  audience 
to  set  forth  a  conclusion  wliich  is  too 
often  overlooked:  The  "times"  are  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  disorder.  It  is  merely 
the  degree  of  that  disorder  which  is 
transient.  If  we  do  not  believe  this,  we 
need  look  simply  to  tJie  recorded  history 
of  all  other  times. 

How,  then,  is  the  disorder  of  our  day 
and  age  different  from  that  of  any 
other  period  of  our  Nation's  history? 

The  verj'  meaning  of  disorder  presup- 
poses a  value  or  set  of  values — a  hypo- 
thetical order — from  which  standpoint 
we  assess  our  state  of  affairs. 

Until  recently,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
rough  consensus  on  these  values  and 
ideals  in  American  life,  even  when  we 
differed  on  the  program,  political  par- 
ties, and  means  to  achieve  them.  That 
consensus  was  expressed  principally  as 
a  commitment  to  the  democratic  process 
and  its  procedural  mechanisms  of  regis- 
tering freely  given  consent — a  consent 
freely  given  because  it  Included  the  right 
to  dissent.  It  was  a  commitment  to  the 
rights  of  individuals,  and  ■where  rights 
conflicted — as  they  always  do — to  their 
resolution  in  the  light  of  the  common 
good — collectively,  through  the  legisla- 
tive process,  and,  individually,  through 
the  judicial  process. 

The  disorder  of  our  time  is  largely  the 
consequence  of  the  gradual  erosion  of 
our  basic  values  and  ideals,  and  the  in- 
escapable and  resulting  consequence  of 
abandoning  the  rational  processes  of  de- 
bate and  reform,  the  resort  to  means  that 
subvert  the  moral  and  legal  ends  of  a  free 
society,  and  the  emergency  not  only  of 
violence  but  of  attitudes  that  encourage 
resort  to  violence  and  to  threats  of  same. 

Relativism  is  borne  from  a  search  for 
relevance  itself,  and  in  a  quest  to  be  rele- 
vant, too  many  in  our  age  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  greatest  irrelevancy  of 
fill — being  irrelevant  in  the  name  of  rele- 
vance. What  more  appropriate  example 
could  be  cited  than  our  age's  constant 
struggle  to  aright  those  easily  perceived 
imbalances  which  are  no  more  than  fleet- 
ing results  of  our  problems,  totally  fail- 
ing in  the  process  to  address  themselves 
to  the  real  causes  of  our  long-tenn  prob- 
lems. People  who  suffer  from  this  malady 
fae  so  busy  fighting  the  problems  of  the 
^..".oment — from  their  desire  to  be  rele- 
vant—that they  fail  to  solve  the  basic, 
jrng-term  problems  giving  rise  to  those 
problems  of  the  moment. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  for  the 
misdirection  and  miseniphasis  of  these 


souls  is  their  failure  to  comprehend  ade- 
quately the  realities  of  htiman  existence. 

At  any  given  time,  there  is  always  a 
disparity  between  ■worthy  moral  and  so- 
cial ideals  and  the  status  quo,  between 
our  goals  and  our  achievements — partic- 
ularly if  we  have  raised  our  sights  in  the 
course  of  our  struggle  toward  those  goals 
and  ideals. 

This  should  not  be  criticized,  but 
rather  understood,  for  this  phenomenon 
is  simply  the  difference  between  aspira- 
tions and  attainment,  the  future  and  the 
present,  the  ideal  and  real.  As  this  shows 
itself  in  the  actions  of  people,  it  simi- 
larly sliows  itself  in  the  actions  of  society 
itself. 

If  an  unhistorical  approach — the  fo- 
cusing of  attention  solely  on  the  ideal — 
is  taken,  one  becomes  fixated  with  how 
far  society  has  fallen  short,  disregarding 
in  the  process  the  great  progress  already 
made  and  being  made.  The  mind  set  then 
focuses  on  the  negative,  not  the  positive, 
and  from  this  fixation  comes  despair, 
discouragement,  and  disspiritment.  And, 
when  that  collective  depression  is  given 
voice  to  a  wide  audience,  such  depression 
is  spread. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  being 
Idealistic — without  it,  we  would  be  in 
even  more  severe  trouble — but  there  is 
something  wr?ng  with  an  inability  to 
have  a  balanced  focus  between  ideal  and 
real,  and,  second,  to  spread  carelessly  a 
discouraging  word  to  all  from  one's  own 
inabilities  to  cope  with  reality. 

Those  without  historical  perspective 
too  often  think  in  terms  of  either-or  not 
more-or-less.  Thus,  the  all-important  di- 
rection of  the  progress  of  change,  and 
its  mechanics,  can  be  lost,  for  impa- 
tience with  attainment  of  the  ideal  can 
easily  lead  to  an  abandoning  of  the 
processes  for  such  attainment.  The 
processes  of  a  free  society  become  short 
circuited;  that  is  when  the  sparks  fly. 
And,  unfortunately,  history's  lessons  tell 
us  that  progress  is  lost,  not  gained,  by 
such  short  circuiting. 

The  eminent  professor,  Sidney  Hook, 
has  written  that  "with  respect  to  every 
major  area  and  institution  in  American 
life,  an  historical  approach  will  show  that 
incremental  reforms  have  carried  us 
closer  to  the  ideals  to  which  this  Nation 
was  originally  dedicated  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  vaunted  revolutionary 
regimes'!  of  any  other  nation,  or,  for  that 
matt^  I  the  revolutionary  intellectual 
radicaiym  of  American  society.  Such  a 
recognition  can  be  no  cause  for  compla- 
cency, argues  Dr.  Hook,  but  it  does  help 
the  yoimg  idealist  from  crossing  the  line 
into  irrational  and  unproductive  radi- 
calism. I  agree  with  Dr.  Hook's  observa- 
tions. 

Why  does  this  problem  concern  me  so 
much? 

To  the  degree  that  we  permit  the  de- 
moralization of  our  spirit,  we  tend  to 
acquiesce  in  the  continuation  of  those 
wrongs  which  ought  to  be  addressed,  be- 
cause that  demoralization  diminishes 
our  resolve  to  insure  that  good  does  ul- 
timately triumph.  The  results  should  be 
obvious:  We  weaken  further  the  fiber 
of  our  society.  We  v.eaken  the  resolve  of 
tho.«e  pla-ed  in  positions  to  have  signifi- 
cant   impact   upon   our   problems.    We 


weaken  the  resolve  of  the  people  to 
buttress  those  committed  to  such  courses 
of  action. 

It  becomes  a  downward  spiral  of  de- 
spair and  wrong,  feeding  upon  each 
other  as  they  descend. 

■^^•KAT    ARE    WE    TO    DO? 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  American 
j?eoi3ie  have  both  the  patience  and  the 
fortitude  to  face  up  to  any  problem,  once 
they  understand  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

That  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  a  free 
society:  Given  the  facts  and  based  upon 
accurate  premises,  a  free  society  has  an 
innate  capability  to  come  to  the  right 
conclusions.  Where  this  characteristic 
can  be  throvm  asunder  is  where  that 
society  is  not  given  all  the  facts,  or  acts 
from  improper  premises.  For  this  reason 
alone,  a  press  which  reports  information 
fully,  accurately,  and  in  a  balanced  man- 
ner is  essential  to  a  free  society.  If  a 
large  number  within  the  press  has  a 
bias,  they  can  distort  the  perceptions  of 
truth  and  cause  the  formulation  of  an 
erroneous  conclusion. 

The  choice  before  us  in  our  time  is 
between  further  powers  of  the  State  on 
the  one  hand  or  a  growing  of  the  self- 
discipline  of  a  responsible  people  on  the 
other.  It  is  a  dichotomy  central  to  the 
questions  facing  not  only  our  Nation  but 
our  sister  Western  democracies  as  well 
And  freedom  is  not  the  easier  of  the  tvvo 
disciplines.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  history 
shows  that  periods  of  true  freedom  are 
rare.  Why?  Probably  because  menSpiit 
security  aliead  of  freedom;  letting  "Un- 
cle Sam"  or  whomever  make  the  deci- 
sion is  a  lot  easier  than  havmg  to  make 
it  for  oneself.  History  shows  that  free- 
dom is  lost  when  too  many — or  too  few, 
strategically  placed — opt  for  security 
and  are  unwilling  to  bear  the  self- 
discipline  requisite  to  freedom  s  preser- 
vation. 

We  need  also  to  look  at  the  strengths 
of  our  political  system.  In  these  days  of 
disclosure  of  WTongdoing  by  men  in 
government  or  in  political  parties,  it  is 
easy  to  conclude  that  our  system  is  not 
working. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  liie 
truth,  for  the  very  fact  that  disclosure.-: 
of  wrongdoing  are  being  publicly  marie 
shows  that  our  system  is  working.  When 
such  wrongdoing  goes  undetected  or 
when  detecied,  it  goes  undisclosed,  then, 
at  that  point,  not  now,  such  a  coiJclu.<sion 
that  our  system  is  not  t\oiking  would  be 
valid. 

Justice,  in  practice,  is  not  an  end  prod- 
uct of  the  100-perceiit  triumph  of  good 
over  evil.  Rather,  justice  is  the  process 
through  which  a  society  determines  tlie 
relative  weight  it  wants  to  give  between 
good  and  evil,  truth  and  untruth.  Thus, 
when  there  is  evil,  it  is  because  that 
society  is  not  sufficiently  committed  to 
the  eradication  of  evil.  Our  task,  there- 
fore, is  to  insure  the  movement  of  society 
tov.ard  the  placing  of  greater  resolve 
upon  that  side  of  the  scale  known  as  good 
or  trutii. 

As  a  foundation  for  this  resolve,  we 
must  shore  up  our  ethical  convictions. 
From  an  etliical  standpoint,  one  must 
never  remain  silent  when  permissiveness, 
hypocri.'^y,    or    corri'ption    threaten    to 


It  is  a  fact  that 
noncommittal, 
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vvealren  or  destroy  our  s  hlc:n.  And,  one 
of  the  most  prevalent  i  nd  frightening 
attitudes  today  Is  the  i  jsence  of  deep 
con\ictions  on  anything  i  mong  many,  or 
an  increasing  lack  of  ca  :ivIction  among 
others,  giving  glory  to  t  smpromise  and 
appjoval  to  passivity.  Yet 
niienever  people  become 
they  opdn  the  door  to  i  lanipulation  of 
their  lives  and  their  dest^es  by  the  few 
who  seeli  power  ;<nd 
others. 

It  seems  that  at  othA  times  and  in 
other  places,  other  tiviliJ  itlons  that  ad- 
vanced far  failed  to  mali  b  it  to  the  next 
step  of  huzxian  achievem^t  because  they 
were  unwilling  to  dkscii^ne  themselves 
and  to  dedicate  themselves  to  pui-poses 
of  the  spiiit.  When  Ethics,  honesty, 
integrity,  and  self-disciiline  perish,  the 
inevitable  i-esult  is  impoled  discipline — 
v.'e  know  that  as  totalifcrianlsm.  This 
we  must  never  permit  toliappen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  optii|iistic  about  the 
iutui"e.  I  am  concerned  tbout  our  pres- 
ent crisis,  but  I  am  not  dismayed  by  it.  I 
see  the  future  as  a  challfnge  to  our  Na- 
tion, a  challenge  to  restore  the  optimism 
tli.at  pei-vaded  the  original  Spirit  of  1776. 

As  we  approach  our  20®,h  annivei-sary, 
let  each  of  us  pledge  tofiimself  and  to 
his  fellow  citizens  that  t|ie  spirit  of  our 
next  100  year.s  will  be  |orne  with  the 
same  dedication  to  tomMrow  that  pre- 
vailed at  Independence  t§ill 
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Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Spea  :er.  today's  re- 
port   that    the   administ:  atlon    is   once 
again  considering  Impost  ion  of  an  ad 
ditlonal   tax   on   gasoUnf  purchases 
highly  disturbing. 

Any  Increased  gas  tslc  would  Mily 
sei-ve  to  accelei-ate  th  *  inflationary 
spiral,  driving:  the  worang  man  and 
woman  closer  to  flnanclairuin. 

Due  to  the  inadequacy  if  mas.s  transit 
systems,  it  is  estimated  taat  78  peircnt 
ot  our  citizens  now  depenaon  their  cars 
to  get  to  and  from  work.  Hor  tliese  peo- 
ple, gasoline  is  a  necessity,  fciot  a  luxury. 
Our  consumers  already  facl  biirden.«:ome 
gas  prices  in  the  neighbarhood  of  60 
ceiUs  a  g:illor.  and  more,  rhcy  simply 
cannot  be  expected  to  b<  Fir  an  even 
sreater  fiscal  strain. 

Until  we  have  adequate  nai^s  trans- 
portation systems,  let  us  no'  Impose  any 
additional  burdens  on  th0£  i  who  must 
depend  on  their  vehicles  for  commuting. 

I  am  Jfrfnlng  the  gentlem:  n  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser>  and  a  n  miber  of  my 
colleagues  in  protesting  thl*  proposal  In 
a  letter  to  the  President  aid  I  request 
that  the  full  text  of  our  let  er  be  printed 
rn  this  portion  of  the  Recori  . 

L'FAR    Mjl.    PRESIDENr: 

v.'e  strenuo\;3ly  object  to  tlie  proposal 
■.'  hich  hfts  si'rfaced  U\  tlic  1  )rm  of  a  trial 
ballot, 1  to  impose  an  additioi  »l  IfV  a  gallon 
Fjtteral  e.tclse  Islh  on  gasoline. 

.\  rsvi  or  this  nature  would  only  have  the 
i-.n-iv   oi"  riiiiiiiivii.L;   fl-io  !5pi  al  of  Inflation 


£XT£xNSlONS  Of  REMARKS 

aad  would  pui-li  the  .-Uready  .straiiied  work- 
ing man  and  working  woman  past  the  flnaii- 
ciftl  breaking  point. 

It  bas  been  suggested  that  such  a  t<tx 
would  encourage  greater  reliance  on  niass 
transportation.  An  admirable  goal,  but  im- 
practical In  view  of  the  fact  that  78  per  cent 
of  the  public  already  Ls  forced  to  rely  on  pri- 
vate automobiles  to  get  to  and  from  work 
because  of  inadequate  mass  transit.  There  Is 
no  question  that  the  burden  ct  this  t»x 
would  have  to  be  borue  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  leai>t  able  to  bear  ii. 

Mr.  President,  we  stand  ready  as  your  co- 
partners In  government  to  tight  the  battle  of 
inflation  and  restore  a  healthy  econoniy. 
However,  we  do  not  think  thi.=  proposnl  is 
the  I'.fht  answer. 


HE  PARDON 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    I.NDIAN.\ 

TN  THE  HOr.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remark-s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  my  Washington  Re- 
port   newsletter    concerning    President 
Ford  p  pardon  of  former  President  Nixon: 
Washtncton  Repo«t 
I  Bv  C<iNT.Rrs3M.\N  Lee  H.\milto?;  \ 
THE   PARDON 

At  a  time  when  things  seemed  to  be  calm- 
ing down,  President  Ford's  decision  to  pardon 
former  President  Nixon  and  to  consider  par- 
dons for  aU  aUeged  Watergate  conspirators 
ignited  fresh  controrersy. 

The  decision  caused  President  Ford'ii  ap- 
proval rate  In  the  public  opinion  polls  to 
plummet  from  71  to  49  percent.  Alter  only 
;ro  days  In  office,  his  press  secretary  resigned 
in  protest,  he  said,  "as  a  matter  of  con- 
science." The  decision  to  pardon  met  a  largely 
hostile  reaction  front  the  nation's  press  and 
from  most  Members  of  Congress.  It  Inter- 
rupted, L£  not  bhattered,  a  period  of  good  feel- 
iiigs,  rcacllvaied  parti;san  divisions,  and 
rai.scd  questions  about  the  Fresidenfs  credi- 
bllifv.  At  the  second  press  conference  of  his 
administration.  14  of  21  questions  dealt  with 
the  pardon.  Even  the  President  hHS  acknowl- 
edged surprise  at  the  popular  reaction  to  his 
decision. 

In  my  view,  the  reasons  for  the  general 
public  disapproval  were  several.  Americans, 
who  have  a  natural  sense  of  justice,  perceive 
the  law  a";  the  means  by  which  justice  is 
achieved.  This  sense  of  Jxisticc  was  forllfled 
by  th*  experience  of  Watergate,  which 
prompted  a  new  and  powerful  concern  for 
justice  among  Americans  and  a  desire  to  see 
the  law  administered  impartially.  Their  at- 
titude, as  I  understand  it.  Is  that  the  truth 
about  the  misdeeds  of  the  former  President 
should  be  determined  in  a  court  of  law  by 
the  same  procedures  that  apply  to  all  other 
Americans.  In  their  view,  equal  jtistlce  under 
the  law  requires  that  the  processes  of  the  law 
run  their  course.  It  offended  their  sense  of 
equity  to  see  one  kind  of  justice  dispensed  to 
the  agents  ot  the  President  and  another  kind 
to  tlM  former  President,  and  it  offended  their 
desire  for  a  cotvcluslve  determination  to  have 
a  pardon  leave  unresolved  the  question  of 
whether  any  or  all  criminal  ch.arges  agaln.st 
the  former  President  could  he  made  to  stick. 
Thev  want  and  deserve  to  know  the  full 
Wa'ergate  story  and  the  role  of  Mr.  Nixon  in 
it.  If  allowed  to  run  its  course,  the  law  would 
have  csiablished  his  guilt  or  innocence. 

AiiOLlier  reason  for  the  reaction  to  the 
piirdon  decision  was  that  President  Furd  did 
what  he  implied  he  v.ould  not  do.  At  a  time 
when  th»  nation  had  been  repeatedly  dis- 
mayed  by   acts  of   Intrigue   and  deceit,   the 
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people  icjetteri  what  tliey  perceived  lo  Uc  i'..e 
politics  of  serrecy  and  surprise.  Wlien  asked 
a  .vear  ago,  then  Vlce-Presldent-deflgnate 
Ptord  Indicated  to  Congress  that  the  public 
would  not  siand  for  a  pardon  for  Presideni 
tibioii.  In  his  ntws  conference  a  vseek  prior 
to  the  pardon.  President  Ford,  although  not 
ruling  out  the  ultimate  exercise  of  a  pardon 
said  lie  would  let  the  legal  processes  txm\ 
their  course  before  he  made  a  decision  Pres- 
ident Ford  certainly  did  not  Invent  the  poli- 
tics of  Presidential  secrecy,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent, his  decision  has  uiidermined  )iis  ov.n 
reputation  for  candor.  Alrrady  lie  has  ac- 
liuowledged  that  he  will  seek  wider  consul- 
tr.'ion  In  the  future.  Tlie  speed  and  niai'.ner 
of  this  decision,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
ii  Controverted  his  previous  statements, 
n-.ade  it  appear  that  liie  decision  was  made 
impulsively  and  without  adequate  consulta- 
tion. 

At.other  .vpect  o;  the  pardon  which  con- 
tributed to  the  reaction  was  the  agreement 
■:v1th  former  President  Nixon  on  the  handling 
of  the  tapes  and  papers  accrunulated  dtirlng 
his  Presidency.  The  agreement  abandoned 
control  and  access  by  the  government  and 
tlie  public  to  these  materials.  In  respou£« 
to  strong  objection  from  many  sources, 
Pre-iident  Ford  has  apparently  suspended  the 
agreement  and  Is  considering  It  further,  tho 
initial  agreement  struck  with  President 
Nixon  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  records  of  the  Presidency  are  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  property  to  keep,  donate,  and 
dispose  of  as  lie  likes,  and  there  is  ample 
precedent  for  that  view.  But  such  an  agree- 
ment could  result  In  the  destruction  or  sup- 
presjion  of  Important  parts  of  the  hlstorlcul 
record.  My  view  Is  that  public  papers  of 
elected  United  States  officials  should  be  the 
property  of  the  government  and  should  not 
be  taken  away  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  oflSce. 
The  pviblic's  hiterest  in  these  materials  is 
paramount  and  apparent. 

Former  President  Klxon,  of  covu-se,  has 
acknowledged  mlsperceptlons  and  errors  of 
judgment,  but  he  has  not  stated  that  his 
actions  were  either  wrong  or  illegal.  Obvi- 
ously he  rejects  the  unanimous  view  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  members  that 
be  violated  bis  Constitutional  duty  faith- 
fully to  execute  the  office  of  President  and 
obstructed  tiie  adiniaistration  of  justice. 

President  Ford  called  the  evidence  of 
former  President  Nixon's  guilt  of  an  Im- 
peac'r.able  offense  "very  persuasive,"  but  he 
has  vigorously  defended  his  pardon  ot  the 
former  President  because  It  would  end  the 
"turmoil  and  divlslveneas  in  American  so- 
ciety." He  al^o  pointed  out  that  President 
Nixou  lias  suffered  enough  and  that  a  fair 
trial  would  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

Any  new  President  comes  to  office  with  a 
reservoir  of  good  will,  and  he  must  u.se  it 
sparingly.  President  Ford  has  spent  mitch  of 
his  good  will  with  the  decision  to  pardon. 
My  hope  is  that  he  has  learned  his  lesson 
and  that  he  will  scrupulously  respect  the 
people's  sense  of  justice  and  law.  that  he 
\\nn  seek  wider  consultation  before  making 
major  decisions  and  that  he  will  not  u.se  the 
politics  of  secrety  again. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  ACT 
OF     1974.     H.R.    16900 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHPSTTTS 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
vvill  propose  the  following  amendment 
to  tlie  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
of  1974  <H.R.  16900  • :  Page  12,  strike  out 
iiiua  15  through  26. 


September  30,  197 U 


THE  PRE.SIDENT'S  AMNESTY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30,  1974 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Ml-.  Speaker,  several  of 

the  newspapers  serving  my  congressional 

district  have   recently   editorialized   on 

the  subject  of  President  Ford's  amnesty 

program  for  Vietnam  dralt  evaders  and 

deserters. 
I  enter  them  in  the  Record  for  the 

benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
Sept.  18,  1974) 
Vietnam  Clemency — Mr.  For.o's  Fair  Ter:.:s 
President  Ford's  program  of  cUmency  for 
■Vietnam  War  draft  resisters  au'l  deserters  Is 
both  fair  and  conclliatorj-,  despite  criticism 
it  has  drawn  from  people  on  opposing  sides 
of  the  issue. 

Attacks  on  the  President's  clemency  move 
by  resisters,  veterans  groups  or.  in  some 
cases,  parents  of  young  men  who  fought  and 
died  in  Vietnam  do  not  mean  tliat  Mr.  Ford's 
offer — unlike  his  pardon  of  former  President 
Nixon — Is  either  flawed  or  foolish. 

On  the  contrary,  the  President  has  rightly 
chosen  to  extend  a  reconciling  hand  to  Viet- 
nam resisters  while  recogn!?l)ig  that  he  can- 
not possibly  satisfy  fully  and  completely  ev- 
eryone whose  feelings  are  touched  by  his 
clemency  actions— and  that  means  just 
about  all  of  us. 

President  Ford  sought  to  respect  all  the 
viewpoints  represented  in  the  usually  bitter 
divisions  over  hov.-,  or  whether,  to  invite 
home  thousands  of  young  Americans  who 
chose  exile  and  alienation  rather  than  serve 
In  Vietnam.  He  Is  offering  mea.surcd  clem- 
ency— not  a  blanket  amnesty — within  the 
bounds  of  militan-  and  civilian  law  and  prec- 
edents set  by  past  presidents. 

Mr.  Ford  reopened  America's  doors  to  many 
conscientious  young  men  the  n.ition  should 
not  want  to  lose  as  it  puts  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict behind  It. 

The  President  Is  not  forgetting  the  vast 
majority  of  young  men  who  felt  a  duty  to 
serve  in  an  undeclared,  unpopular  war,  who 
could  not  square  resistance  with  their  own 
consciences. 

He  is  not  excusing  those  who  balked  by 
decreeing  for  them  a  sweeping  erasure  of 
past  turbulence  and  national  torment.  But 
neither  is  the  President  exacting  harsh,  de- 
meaning penalties  from  resisters  who  want 
to  come  home. 

Individuals  who  accept  J.fr.  Ford's  clem- 
ency terms — and  it  is  as  individuals  that  all 
the  young  men  Involved  must  decide — will 
be  required  to  comply  with  the  same  obliga- 
tions of  alternative  sen'ice  that  are  placed 
by  the  Selective  Service  System  on  recog- 
nized conscientious  objectors.  No  more,  but 
no  less  either. 

Beyond  the  President's  clemency  procla- 
mation Itself,  Mr.  Ford's  compassionate  in- 
tentions toward  men  who  have  already  been 
tried  and  convicted  of  draft  evasion  or  deser- 
tion were  Indicated  by  his  appointment  of 
former  U.S.  Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell  of 
New  York  as  chairman  of  the  presidential 
clemency  board,  and  the  Rev.  Theodore  Hes- 
bxirgh  of  Notre  Dame  as  one  of  its  members. 

Both  Senator  Goodell  and  Father  Hes- 
burgh  were  outspoken  opponents  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  Both  have  sympathy  toward 
young  men  who  were  catight  up  In  the  war- 
spiiwned  conflicts  of  values  and  beliefs. 

Diehard  resisters  will  contend  that  Mr. 
Ford's  terms  are  a  sham,  that  the  hardships 
they  have  undergone  for  their  beliefs  and 
ideali.sm  entitle  them  to  full  vindication. 
Similarly,  citizens  who  placed  patriotism  and 
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duty  first  will  assert  that  clemency  is  ur.war- 
ranted. 

But  the  nation's  need  Is  neither  for  apol- 
ogies nor  vengeance.  Absolute  equity  will  al- 
ways be  elusive.  President  Ford  has  not  let 
that  keep  him  from  trying  to  deal  v. 'sely 
with  young  men  whose  lives,  even  if  by  f^eir 
own  ciioice,  were  also  torn  asunder  by  Viet- 
nam. 

The  f.-wt  that  the  hard-liners  on  each  side 
of  the  ■'ariUiesiy"  issue  dislike  President 
Ford's  proposal  could  be  proof  that  it  is  a 
motierate  and  workable  approach  to  an  av- 
fully  difficult  human  problem.  It  will  not  be 
ea.sy  to  implement.  It  deserves  acceptance 
fnd  siiROort.  It  deserves  a  fair  chance. 


IFroni  Today's  Spirit.  Sept.  18.  1974) 
Clemekcy:  a  F.MR  PRcrosAL 
Fres:acnt  Ford's  proclamation  clearing  the 
way  for  conditional  amnesty — actually  clem- 
ency— for  Vietnam-era  dr,^ft  evaders  ar.d  de- 
serters Is  a  re,' 'tenable  attempt  to  re;;olve  this 
controversial  issue.  It  is  obviously  not  saiis- 
factory  to  all— and  covild  not  hope  to  be — 
but  Is  an  honest  effort  to  heal  with  mercy, 
without  esiabli-hing  a  dangerov.s  precedent. 
President  Ford  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  grant  unconditional  amnesty — no  matter 
hov.-  c'.isposed  to  Xortive:;ess  he  mi.^iit  be — 
becai-se  of  what  it  would  mean  If  the  need 
ever  aiose  atain  to  call  young  men  to  war. 
But  to  require  an  expression  of  allegiance 
and  work  of  up  to  24  months  in  public  service 
Jobs  of  tiiose  who  evaded  service  in  VietJ.am 
is  a  fpir  compromise  aiir.e;l  at  salvaf:ing 
something  positu-e  for  the  country  from  this 
divisive  experie.''ce. 

Our  first  concern  here  must  be  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country,  not  the  narrow  self- 
interests  of  vengeance  or  personal  Intei  preta- 
tions  of  what  constitutes  an  "illegal  and 
immoral"  war.  And  if  any  of  these  j-oung 
men  are  willing  to  come  back  and  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  country — in 
place  of  the  duty  they  had  been  asked  to 
give — we  would  only  be  depriving  ourselves 
if  we  insisted  on  punishing  them  instead  by 
keeping  them  out. 

A  sense  of  vengeance,  no  matter  how 
righteously  placed  in  honor  and  duty  to 
country,  appeals  to  our  worst  insthicts.  With 
a  reasona!;le  sense  of  compassion.  Ford  in- 
stead is  appealing  to  the  best  in  us.  That 
there  is  room  in  his  vision  of  wliat  America 
can  be  for  those  who  put  their  owni  con- 
science or  instinct  above  Its  law  is  tribute 
to  his  determination  to  preside  over  a  united 
country,  with  a  common  bond  strong  enov.gh 
to  tolerate  diilerences  among  i;s. 

There  will  alv>'ays  be  those  who  sincerely 
believe  that  those  who  refuse  to  serve  their 
country  in  a  time  of  war  have  no  right  to 
forgiveness  or  mercy,  no  matter  how  posi- 
tively oriented  the  conditions  of  amnesty, 
and  tha-u  to  do  so  weakens  the  country.  But 
to  require  alternative  service  means  that 
they  wall  have  cv-'m.plc-tely  escaped  their  obli- 
gation to  their  country,  and  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  fulfill  it  in  ways  compatible 
with  their  consciences. 

Most  of  those  potentially  affected  are  re- 
jecting the  oner,  still  insisting  thrt  they 
did  Mothing  wroiisj  in  opposing  the  war  they 
glibly  di&miss  as  "illegal  and  immoral"  and 
that  they  should  not  have  to  accept  any 
terms  which  imply  guilt.  Obviously  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  controversial,  and  its  "moraUty" 
was  surely  not  as  clearly  defined  as  m  other 
wars,  but  the  argument  would  be  more  per- 
suasive If  the  courts  or  Congress  had  ever 
officially  he!d  it  to  be  "illegal  and  immoral." 
Although  there  was  plenty  of  noise  to  that 
effect,  particularly  in  Congress,  the  official 
arts  continued  to  justify  the  war  right  up 
to  the  peace  settlement. 

Tl'.e  vcr  resisters  and  the  veteraii.s  v.ill 
surely  carry  on  the  controversy,  but  President 
Ford  has  ofTered  a  reasonable  plan  for  clem- 
ency consistent  with  the  traditions  c>f  ci  m- 
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passion  In  this  country,  and  in  the  best 
liiifrcsts  of  prcv.aing  a  positive  ccnclusion 
to  this  stormy  period. 

iFr..-n   Bu?'ks   Countv  Courier  Times.   Sent. 

22. 19741 

Li  t'e  Look  at  Amnf  ~tv 

Tl.e   Tucsilon   c.f   p.mn?.sty   for  tl-.o^e   v^o 

did  not  serve  in  Vietnam  is  bugging  xis  atai.i 

berause  of  President  Ford's  forthright  sta.id 

on  tlie  i.=.sv.e. 

It  is  a  difficult,  contentious  question  that, 
in  the,  first  flush  of  outrage  at  the  decisy.n, 
h?.s  .-lOt  draw  i  t3-:e  nati  n  roge-iier  agan, 

Tiie  bs'ic  prok'em  here  is  that  we  ppproi  ."i 
this  issue,  almost  everj  one  of  us,  emotionally 
anc"  not  logi-ally. 

I;  T.e  served  in  that  conflict,  cr  in  almost 
an;"  cf  the  wars  th.s  nation  has  fought  this 
ce;ii.;ry,  we  tal;e  one  altitude,  we  have  o;ie 
cti  of  preconceived  conclusions. 

If  w£  have  relatives  or  friends  who  arc  :i..vv 
in  e^;ile,  in  Canada  or  elsewhere,  we  ad-ot 
or  have  .looptod  a  set  cf  contrary  preccn- 
ceived  notions.  And  in  either  case  we  seek 
not  reasLiii  "out  whatever  we  can  seize  uprn 
to  ijoisler  those  preconceptions. 

The  question  really  is  whether  we  shoiild 
forgive  ihose  whc  left  thi?  nation  rather  th2.n 
."icc=pt'  military  service  during  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam.,  or  demand  the  full  pound  of 
flesh  Irom  each  one. 

Or  E.nculd  we  do  as  President  Fcrd  has 
suggested,  ar.d  review  each  case  with  an  e;.e 
icward  ccnipassion? 

One  trouble  with  the  arguments  that  .ire 
hei'.pr  advanced  is  tliat  they  are  based  upon 
gei.eralities.  Everyone  who  left  the  country 
cer  this  issue,  .sonie  of  us  say,  did  so  becau -e 
trey  v.ere  afraid— every  one.  without  excep- 
tion. And  if  we  look  at  the  question  honer>t:y 
a'.d  sin?erely,  this  generality  i.s  ridiculous. 

V.e  simply  do  not  know  how  every  one  of 
them  felt  and  we  cannot  know  until  each  one 
is  €::amined — which,  incidentally,  is  one  of 
the  planks  In  the  President's  amnesty  plat- 
form. 

The  opposite  is  that  every  one  who  left  tl.e 
country  sincerely  believed  that  the  war  was 
illegal  and  immoral — what  war  is  not  immor- 
al?— and  that  flight  was  the  only  proper 
recourse. 

/.nd  that  generality,  too,  is  absurd. 
There  is  no  case  brought  before  the  courts 
tuiier  our  system  which  deals  in  generalities 
alone.  Each  case  must  narrow  down  to  the 
particular  acts  and  individuals  involved. 

V.'e  should  do  no  less  on  the  matter  of 
amresty. 

There  are  other  points  invoU^ed.  too.  Thvte 
who  resisted  the  draft  but  did  not  flee,  ac- 
cepting their  punLshment.  Those  who  did  not 
le.ave  Vietnam  or  who  are  disabled  as  a  re- 
s.ilt  of  tl;at  war. 

Here  is  where  we  should  have  compas- 
sion— and  we  should  remember,  too.  that  p- .t 
courts  ha\e  co:npas;lon  when  they  rcsclve  a 
case.  They  are  not  after  the  full  penalty  cf 
the  law  each  and  every  time:  they  do  not 
consider  erxh  and  every  accused  person  a;  a 
definite  dj.nrer  to  society  who  must  be  in- 
carcerr.ied  sls  long  as  t>ie  statutes  allr.w. 

But  thev  Co  net  overlook  tl:e  fact  i.l:?'! 
it  prises,  that  a  law  has  been  broken  and 
that  it  canr.ct  be  up  to  the  individual  to  pi-  k 
and  choose  the  Ir.ws  he  will  obey  and  tbc~e 
he  will  disobey.  That  wav  lies  the  dissolution 
of  justi-e  and  of  the  nation. 

President  Ford  believes  that  we  should  wel- 
come bar};  the<=e  expatriates  but  that  th^y 
fr'icvld  react  in  the  same  way  they  would 
have  been  a;'Ked  to  react  had  they  pleaded 
orii.inrlly  that  they  were  conscientious  ob- 
ject crs. 

They  are  to  put  In  a  minimal  amount  of 
time  diing  s-'inethln"^  of  benefit  for  thc.r 
c-^untry  and  their  government  and  their 
neiehbors.  Th.'.t   is  all. 

Those  who  '-.ue  been  in  jail  should  go  be- 
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luTi'  ilie  11;  w  Clemency  A)ar(l  indiv  idiuiUy; 
tlie  IxMtrcl  will  not  l>e  vlAlctlve  or  permis- 
sive, f 

Tlto^  whrt  ai:e«dy  liav|  served  Jail  terms 
f T  iPiii.^ir.g  to  be  drafted-l-how  (xboiit  them? 
Ho'.v  do  they  feel  about  tl§;lr  contemporaries 
niio  escaped  prison  aj^d  e|icap.?d  service,  too, 
by  .'.(.'eiiig?  % 

■l!'.t-se  ex -prisoners,  or  fiio.se  ntuong  them 
•  li'j  have  .^ptiKen  out  l'ave||u  tjie  mniu  .i.  ked 
i.  r  compassion. 

Ti;at  Is  what  the  Pre.sideEl  i«  asking,  com. 
pas-sioii.  itox  complete  forgmeuess.  rrpatiia- 
tion.  not  coutiuiietl  e.'cile  iomvoid  jail. 

Ltf:  us  forgot  our  precoiAsption:'  imd  ac- 
iriji  ii;.s  pi'ogram.  I>  is.  a  fe.»d  .'iio. 


IIMITING  HANDl.UNo 


HON.  ROBERT  F.   )RINAN 

oe   MAS.S.\CH17SET 

IN  TH.-^  HOUSE  OF  repre;  ex TATivr:.-* 


Monday.  Scptevibcr 


0.  1974 


JTr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Spea|ei 
herewith  a  very  perceptive 
Police    Commissiouer    of 
Robert  J.  dl  Grazia. 

Tliis  article,  published  in 
Tiinps  on  September  26,  . 
firm  stand  that  'private 
iiandgiins  must  be  banl.s 
countiT."  Mr.  Di  Grazin  sta 
JTorically  that: 

I  urn  saying  that  no  privat* 
e'.er  hla  claim.  .<>lioiiltl  pos 
Oiil;-  police  officers  should. 


I  attach 
irticle  by  the 
Boston.    Mr. 


n  74 


h^ 


lie  New  York 
takes  the 

iwnershlp  of 
from  thi.>^ 

p.s  very  cate- 

ti^en,  wliat- 
a    liitndgMn. 


handt-iins  in 


I  commend  this  ariicle  01 
the  NcT  York  Time: 

Lti^III^;c  Hanuoi' 
(By  Robert  J.  di  Crizla) 

B.-,.sroN. — We  buried  Donald  Brown  iu  Alay. 
He  wiis  miiidered  hy  three  m(  ;i  wiio  wanted 
to  rob  the  stipermarket  mana^  er  he  was  pro 
tecting.  Patxolman  Brown  wa  61  years  old. 
sit  months  from  retirement.  £  »  and  bis  wife 
mferded  to  retire  to  Florida  at  the  end  of  the 
vear.  Now  there  ■nil!  be  no  r»  irement,  and 
.;he  ii  alone. 

Donald  Brown  was  the  secuu  1  police  ofticer 
to  die  since  I  became  comml*  loner  here  on 
Nov.  15,  1972. 

l"he  first  was  John  Scliruedi  r.  a  tietectivo 
-liot  in  a  pa-.MLbhop  roObery  li  31  November. 
John  .Schroeder  v.a.s  the  brotl  c.-  of  Walter 
Schroeder.  who  was  killed  in  a  siuik.  robberj- 
:u  1970.  Their  names  are  toy  ither  on  the 
houoTToll  in  ihe  lobby  of  Poll  'e  Headquai-- 
Icr? 

John  Murphy  didn't  die.  He  w^u,  sliot  In 
the  head  last  February  as  he  1  based  a  rob- 
i)ory  .suspect  into  the  Washing t*  n  Street  sub- 
v.ay  .statloa.  Ht  lived,  but  he  1  ill  be  brain- 
dctioaged  for  ilie  rest  of  his  11  e.  -.inable  \o 
walk  r>r  talk. 

.\t  least  lAO  of  ihe>c  police  nrlicer.s  vs.ere 
shot  by  a  handgun,  the  kind  nne  can  buy 
nearly  everywhere  for  a  few  (  >llars.  Tho.se 
who  don  t  want,  to  buy  oi:e  i  ,n  steal  one, 
auci  half  a  nullioa  are  stolen  eai  a  vtar.  Tliere 
MO  forty  million  liaiidguas  <  icuh*tljig  In 
thus  country;  two  a:\d  a  l-.al  million  are 
*old  each  yeai'.  / 

Anybody  ca:'.  ge:  a  t;un./0\  neisUlp  of* 
liandyuna  lia.s  bi^come  .so  'Ade.spreud  that 
the  i;un  is  no  lout;er  meiclyllit  lu.strunient 


crime;  It  Ls  now  a  cause  i 
Of  the  eleven  Boston  poliq 
since  1962,  seven  were  l-.iUcd! 
of  the  «eventeon  wounded 
1302,  si.Kteen  were  shot  v.lil 

Police  offlcerx,  of  course.  !%c  not  the  only 
pp'ipls  v.-ho  die.  Ten  tho'.isa)  i  other  .^meri 
cars  nie  detift  a-  the  Viiir-e    ^  o"v  uitni'scu- 


violcnl  crime. 

ctf.cers    killed 

ilii  haiidf;un.s: 

Vy    gui:^    sin-e 

haiideiins. 
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O'.i.s  ri^ht  to  bear  arm.'<.  Oun  advocates  are 
fond  of  saying  that  guns  don't  kill,  people 
do.  But  guns  do  kill. 

Half  of  the  people  who  commit  suicide  do 
so  »ith  handguns.  Fifty-four  percent  of  the 
murders  committed  la  1973  were  committed 
with  handguns.  Killing  with  handgun.s  slm- 
ply  1:*  a  good  deal  eu.sler  than  killing  with 
other  veapoiL-i. 

Rifies  and  .sholginis  are  diificult  to  con- 
ceal. People  can  run  away  from  kniXe-wleld- 
ing  aswi.ilants.  People  do  die  each  year  h\ 
drowning'',  bludtieoningji  and  ^tran'^ulMlion. 
But  a-^ssuUs  v.ii.li  b.i»ictyii.is  me  five  times 
more  likely  tt>  kill. 

No  one  can  coiv  it-.,e  m^-.  niter  reUu-nin^ 
from  Patrolman  Brown's  ftineral.  after 
standing  in  the  i:.in  ",vi:h  hu>id:sd.-i  of  others 
from  this  departineiii  and  0I  liers.  that  -ve 
should  allou,-  people  10  own  hfti.dgurLs. 

I  lii'.ow  that  many  piv>ple  feel  deeply  and 
honcstlv  about  theU-  li^h-t  'o  own  and  enjoy 
sur>s.  I  reall/e  that  yuii  ov  uer.shlp  and  .self- 
prolection  are  deeply  hold  American  values, 
I  am  asking  that  people  give  thorn  up. 

I  r.m  connnltted  to  doing  what  I  can  10 
take  guns  a-.vay  from  the  people.  In  my  vie  • . 
prlvtte  ownership  of  handguns  must  be  ban- 
ished from  thi.=i  country.  I  am  not  a.sklng  for 
registration  or  Uccnslug  or  outlawing  cheap 
gun.s,  I  am  saying  that  no  private  citizen. 
whatever  his  claim,  should  possess  a  hnnd- 
?un.  Only  police  oRlcers  should 


I-OLIIICAL  FRISONERS  IN  UKP,.\INE 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JtaSKY 
J>i    IHE  KOUSiE  Oy  RFPRESFNl.ATIVES 

Monday.  September  20,  1974 

Mr.  "WIDN.A,LL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  plight 
of  Ulirainian  political  prisoners  in 
Ukraine  and  el.sewheio  ui  the  Soviet 
Union,  many  of  whom  are  bemg  sub- 
.iected  to  inhuman  treatment  aixl  tor- 
ture by  So\iet  prison  authorities. 

It  is  reported  that  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1970  find  1973  over  560  Ukrainian 
intellectuals  have  been  arre.sted  and  sen- 
tenced in  secret  trials  to  severe  terms  of 
imprisonment  imder  the  pretext  of  con- 
ducting "anii-Soviet  propaganda  and 
Hgitation."  In  actuality,  these  young  men 
and  v,'omen  criticized  the  unbridled  per- 
.secution  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  the  ar- 
bitrai-y  tenor  of  the  KGB — Soviet  secret 
police— and  the  unrestrained  Russlflca- 
tion  of  tlie  Ukrainian  language,  cultin-e 
and  national  traditions,  and  above  all 
they  were  ptmished  for  tlieir  demand  for 
the  implementation  of  human  rights  in 
Ukraine. 

Among  these  pri.soners  are  Valeiityn 
Moro7.  a  38-year-old  Ukrainian  histori- 
an, pnd  iK^onard  Pljni.'Jhch.  a  34-year-old 
mathematician,  who  arc  being  tortured 
and  driven  to  in,sanily. 

Valentyn  Moroz.  sentenced  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  to  9  years  of  irapri.sorunent 
and  5  years  of  exile,  went  on  a  hunger 
strike  on  July  1.  1974.  and  .said  that  he 
will  continue  to  refuse  food  imtil  he  is 
transferred  to  a  concentration  camp.  Hi.s 
fate  is  unknown.  Tlie  New  York  Times 
of  September  7. 1974.  reported  tliat  Moroz 
was  dying.  Tliis  information  was  supplied 
by  MoixMi's  wife.  Raissa  Moroz.  to  V.  S. 
Fritcliett.  president  of  P.E.N.  Interna- 
tional, the  writer's  a.s.sociation. 

Prof.  Andrei  D.  Snhharov.  not(»cl  Strviet 
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nuclear  scientist,  appealed  to  Pilme 
aiftilster  Pierre  E.  Trudeau  of  Canada, 
a.sking  him  to  ascertain  through  official 
channels  the  fate  and  health  of  Valentyn 
Moroz. 

Leonid  Phiishch.  another  Ukrainian 
intellectual,  has  been  confined  since  Jan- 
uary 1972.  In  a  psychiatric  ward  In  Dnl- 
proix'trovsk.  wliere  he  has  been  admin- 
i.'-tered  larte  doses  of  lidloperidol  whi'.li 
contributed  to  the  rapid  deterioration  oi 
his  health.  He  is  defcribed  a.;  "neor 
denth."  More  than  900  mathematicians 
who  took  part  in  an  international  con- 
frress  in  Vancouver.  British  Columbia 
recently,  imve  v.ei-.t  iictition;>  to  Premier 
Aleksei  N.  Kosyphi  requesting  the  im- 
nicciiatc  rclju.^e  of  Leonid  Pljnishch. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  appeal  to  President,  Ford, 
and  through  him  to  the  government"!  of 
the  free  world,  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
these  two  martyred  Ukrainian  Intellec- 
tual.s.  This  is  not  a  political  matter,  but  a 
ca.se  of  humi^nlty  and  ju.stice. 


SYLVA  ZALMANSON  FREED 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YOBK 
r\   rHE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVEy 

Monday,  Septeviber  30.  197i 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  v.itli 
great  joy  and  relief  that  I  learned  of  the 
release  of  Sylva  Zalmaason.  one  of  the 
iirst  of  the  Jewisli  prisoners  of  cou- 
.scieiice  who  had  been  serving  a  10-year 
sentence  in  a  hard  labor  camp,  for  iier 
role  in  the  abortive  Leningrad  plane  hi- 
.iack  attempt  of  1970, 

Although  Sylva  was  freed  and  siven 
permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  the  he- 
roic 30-year-<dd  champion  of  her  people 
refii.-ed  to  leave  unless  Soviet  authorities 
would  permit  her  husband  and  two 
brothers  to  depart  for  Israel  as  well.  All 
three  men  were  sentenced  by  the  So\'?et 
authorities  in  relation  to  the  same  hi- 
jack attempt.  Indeed,  lier  husband  Ed- 
uard  S.  Kuzitetsov  had  been  setttenced  to 
death  but  after  worldwide  protests.  Mos- 
cow reduced  the  sentence  to  oi-je  of  15 
.veare  in  a  prison  camp. 

Upon  her  release,  Sylva  c.x.oresiced 
"endless  tlianks"  for  the  international 
appeal.s  on  her  behalf.  Israel,  .she  noted, 
"is  the  aim  of  my  life  and  I  cannot  en- 
visage my  futme  out^jide  Lsiatl." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  oiie  who  journeyed  to 
the  Soviet  Uiiion  last  year  in  an  effort 
to  secme  the  release  of  Jewish  prisoners 
of  conscience,  I  am  elated  that  Sviva  can 
no".-  journey  to  the  Ir-nd  of  her  people. 
According  to  reports  from  informed 
sources,  while  in  prison  Sylva  developed 
tuberculosis  and  an  ulcer.  She  was  given 
heavy  work  assignments  and  was  peri- 
odically ptmished. 

Clearly,  Sylva  and  other  Jews  relea.sed 
by  the  Kremlin  are  only  accorded  free- 
dom because  of  the  Soviet  Union's  wish 
to  spur  trade  with  the  West.  Hopefully, 
the  protests  which  were  voiced  for  Sylva 
will  continue  imtil  tlie  Kremlin  fi-ees  her 
family  members  now  imprisoned.  As  the 
Jewish  New    Yef»v  shoitly  approaches. 
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:r?n  cf  good  will  pray  that  Sylva  and 
her  relatives  v>'ill  be  resettled  in  Israel  so 
tliat  they  may  experience  Anally  the 
.shalom"  and  tianquillity  which  thegr 
iibundantly  earned. 


Gl  EDUCATION  BILL 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESF.::r.«vTIVL.- 

Monday,  September  30,  197-1 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents.  He  asked  that  his  views 
be  made  known  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  that  they  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

The  letter  f ollow  s : 

Auf.usT  23.   1974. 

r  S.    CONCRE.SS : 

Yesterday,  August  24,  1974  you  reduced 
the  GI  education  bill  and  sent  It  back  to  the 
Senate,  I  disagree  with  this  decision,  and  feel 
vou  were  very  unfair  to  many  of  us  attend- 
ing vocational  schools. 

I  am  a  GI  and  a  vet  of  20  years'  service. 
My  situation  is  not  as  bad  as  those  who  are 
younger  and  living  strictly  on  what  the 
Government  gives  them.  Many  times  we  older 
vets  have  to  speak  \\p  for  them.  l>ecau!--e  they 
will  Just  9lt  back  and  suffer. 

In  my  own  case,  after  20  .years  of  service. 
I  have  to  change  my  vocation,  becau'se  the 
work  in  this  area  requires  a  change. 

So  I  do  know  the  situation ! 

First:  You  decided  that  a  OI  who  wasn't 
solng  to  college  Is  not  as  good  or  important 
as  the  one  who  was,  so  you  trimmed  the 
payment  to  those  vets  by  6  percent,  from 
23  to  18  percent.  This  is  discrimination  in 
the  highest  form.  I  do  not  consider  those 
GI's  that  are  going  to  college  any  better  or 
more  deserving  than  we  who  are  attending 
vocational  schools.  You  have  wronged  us, 
and  I  protest. 

Second:  The  18',  you  would  award  us.  and 
or   the   23 "if;    you   would   award    those   im- 
port^ant  college   GI   stvidenis,  is  a  very  lov.- 
increase. 

You  must  remember  that  you  poliiician.s. 
both  Houses  have  been  promising  and  work- 
ing on  this  bill  for  a  year  or  more.  Whe:i 
you  first  promised  action,  18 U  was  enough, 
Jiow  it  is  not. 

Your  preoccupation  with  Watergate  and 
other  investigations  has  terribly  slowed  much 
needed  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  If  you 
had  spent  less  on  these  investigations,  you 
coald  liave  increased  GI  benefits. 

I  .say  again,  you  have  been  unfair  to  tis. 

You  are  all  at  fault  for  you  did  this  trim- 
ming and  passing  to  the  tune  of  386-0.  And 
row  you  have  recet-sed  for  Labor  Day.  So  in 
your  hiury  you  did  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  us  school 
going  vets  an  injustice. 

This  bill  should  have  been  passed  as  it 
was,  with  the  23',  hike  and  the  lncrea.se  in 
months.  It  also  should  have  been  retroactive 
back  to  January  1974,  when  it  originally 
should  have  passed. 

In  writing  to  Sen.  Mansfield  I  voiced  an 
opinion,  and  will  share  It  with  you. 

"When  cuts  in  the  budget  are  needed 
politicians  always  look  to  the  Military,  the 
GI's,  or  the  serviceman." 

Once  again  this  cut,  to  us.  In  this  bill  is 
another  Indication  of  that  opinion. 

I  will  WTlte  to  my  Senator  and  tell  him  to 
send  that  bill  back  so  you  can  recorrect  It, 
and  hope  that  it  gels  done  before  this  time 
next  year. 

William  Blake, 
U.S. Nary. retirrri. 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NKW  TORK 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Septcvtber  30,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  extend  sincere  and 
warm  New  Year  wishes  to  my  constitu- 
ents and  friends  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Rosh  Hashana.  the  Jewish  New  Year  of 
.5735.  falls  on  our  own  calendar  on  Sep- 
t'?niber  17  and  18.  Jews  throughout 
the  world  will  pray  in  their  synagogues 
for  peace,  health,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity, the  goals  of  men  of  all  relicious 
persuasions. 

The  shofar  or  ram's  horn  which  is 
soionded  in  synagogues  on  Rosh  Hashana 
stems  back  to  the  Bibhcal  account  of 
Abraham's  intention  of  sacrificing  his  son 
Isaac  as  commanded  by  God.  Because 
Abraham,  founder  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
showed  in  tliis  act  his  supreme  belief  in 
God,  the  Lord  told  Abaham  to  sacrifice 
a  ram  in  Isaac's  place.  The  ram's  horn 
marks  this  occasion. 

But  In  addition,  the  piercing  sound  of 
the  shofar  proclaims  the  sovereignty  of 
God  and  serves  as  a  reminder  to  Jews 
that  on  the  New  Year  the  Lord  weighs 
their  behavior  of  the  year  past  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  type  of  the  year  they  will 
have  in  the  future.  The  shofar  is  a  call  to 
judgment. 

The  year  ahead  presents  many  basic 
challenges  to  Jewish  well-being  and  des- 
tiny. Whether  or  not  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  seek  to  emigrate  to  Israel  will  be 
permitted  to  do  so  will  probably  be  de- 
cided in  the  j'ear  5735.  I  visited  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  1973  and  saw  the  desperate 
hope  that  the  dissidents  have  that  they 
will  be  allowed  to  lead  free  lives  in  a  Jew- 
ish state.  Both  before  and  after  the  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  have  made  the  fate 
of  Soviet  Jews  one  of  my  main  concerns. 

The  New  Year  will  also  see  the  future 
of  the  ceasefire  in  the  Middle  East.  Will 
the  Soviet  Union  continue  to  arm  the 
Arabs  unremittingly  and  prevent  any 
steps  toward  peace,  or  will  that  region 
experience  the  tranquility  in  the  futme 
that  it  deserves?  The  economic  hard- 
ships in  absorbing  tens  of  thousands  of 
refugees  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  also  a  mat- 
ter which  Israel  must  resolve  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  this  regard,  let  us  hope  that 
the  persecuted  Jews  in  Syria  will  be  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

At  home,  the  pUght  of  the  Jewish  aged, 
the  precarious  future  of  many  estab- 
lished Jewish  neighborhoods  beset  by 
crime,  the  cancer  of  quotas  which  dis- 
criminates against  qualified  Americans 
of  all  backgrotmds,  the  problems  of  the 
mban  Jewish  poor — these  are  all  prob- 
lems which  require  attention  in  the  year 
ahead.  I  have  spoken  out  in  past  years 
unequivocally  on  the  above  issues  and 
will  continue  to  express  myself  on  them 
in  the  future. 

May  we  all  be  en.scribed  in  the  Book 
Of  Life  in  the  Year  5735  and  may  tl.c 
year,  above  all  else,  be  one  of  .shalcm  — 
peace — for  Jew.-;  and  all  marikind. 


THE  SUPER  PLANT'— FOOD  FOR 
THE  FUTURE 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE«sENT.\T)VK.s! 

Monday.  Scpttnibi-r  30.  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  to  meet  the  world's  future  feed 
needs,  we  are  going  to  have  to  develop  a 
new  food  teclmology  capable  of  dou- 
bling current  pi-oduction  levels.  Re- 
searchers at  the  International  Com  and 
Wheat  Improvement  Center  in  Mexico 
are  working  toward  this  goal  by  ti-j-ing  to 
develop  a  "super  plant"  which  combines 
the  desirable  characteristics  of  a  variety 
of  plants,  including  resistance  to  di'ought. 
insects,  and  disease,  high  yield  and  food 
value,  and  self-fertUizing  ability.  The 
following  article  from  the  September  5. 
1974.  New  York  Times  describes  their 
work  in  further  detail. 

Research  like  tliis  is  essential  to  avert 
worldwide  himger  and  malnutrition  in 
the  years  ahead.  Tlie  Food  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974*whlch  I  re- 
cently introduced  would  insure  that  such 
research  continues  and  is  applied  to  our 
practical  food  needs. 

The  article  follows : 
Self .N'TiSTS  Seek  To  Ekped  a  "Supfr  rL,i,Nr' 
To  GUARANTEi;   FooD  SorpLY 

El  Batan.  Mexico. — Plant  breeders  have 
long  dreamed  of  combining  the  most  desir- 
able characteristics  from  a  variety  of  agri- 
cultural crops  Into  a  single  "super  plant" 
that  could  resist  Insects,  survive  droughts 
and  still  produce  large  yields  of  highly  nti- 
trltlous  food. 

Until  recently  the  biological  forces  that 
prevent  one  species  from  mating  with  anoth- 
er— barriers  without  which  the  present  di- 
versity of  species  could  never  have  evolved 
as  distinct  lineages — have  prevented  this. 

Now.  however,  researchers  at  the  Inter- 
national Com  and  'Wheat  Improvement  Cen- 
ter here  are  developing  techniques  to  over- 
come some  of  these  barriers.  They  have  al- 
ready created  strange  new  kinds  of  food 
plants  that  could  be  the  forertmners  of 
wholly  new  crops  that  an  expanding  popula- 
tion may  have  to  rely  upon  in  the  next  cer- 
tury. 

srccrssTi'L  nnrc  rsE 

One  hypothetical  superplant  that  ha;,  noi 
jet  been  developed  but  that  exempllfles  the 
long-range  goal  would  combine  the  drought 
tolerance  and  disease  resistance  of  barley, 
the  self-fertilizing  root  system  of  the  soy- 
bean and  the  high  yield  and  food  value  of 
wheat. 

Becatise  such  plant  species  are  not  closely 
leiatcd.  conventional  hybridizing  method.^ 
d.>  not  work.  The  scientists  have  found,  how- 
ever, titat  injection.s  of  the  same  drugs  used 
to  combat  rejection  of  transplanted  organ-, 
make  it  possible  to  overcome  the  biological 
biU'iiers. 

Althouj;h  the  research  is  still  in  a  very 
early  stage,  the  usefulness  of  the  technique 
has  already  been  demonstrated.  If  further 
experiments  uphold  the  promise,  the  cer.- 
ter's  scientists  say  the  method,  called  wide 
crossing,  could  be  of  major  significance  in 
further  Increasing  food  production  20  to  30 
years  from  now. 

By  that  time.  It  Is  expected,  additional 
yields  to  be  gained  from  further  plant  breed- 
ing within  existing  species  will  have  been 
exhausted. 

".Some  people  consider  this  work  too  fu- 
turistic," s.Tid  Dr.  .\rmando  Carnpo;^,  who  Is 
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conducting    the   researcll  at   CIMMYT,    the 
acronym  from  the  cente:  s  uame  is  Spanish, 
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Centro   Internacional 
ASaiz  y  Trigo. 

■It,  is  funirlstlc,"  Dr.  | 
there's  a  payoff,  it  wen 
n:aay  years  but  I  know 
jears  from  now  we  are  g^ 
Vrease  our  lood   product 


Mejoramlento    de 

ampos  added.  "If 
come  for  many, 
his:  many,  many 
ng  to  need  to  in- 
n   still   more.   We 

must  start  now  if  we  arelgoing  to  be  ready 

then." 

The  cor.ventional  w.->.y  t-clcross  two  vorleties 

C.  the  same  species  is  to   -emove  the  male- 

or^:ans  from  the  normally  '  S-se>:'.ial  f  owers  of 

the  plant,  thus  preventing  pollination  of  the 

variety  by  itself,  and  to  di 

oiher    variety    over    the 

orfeans. 

INJECTIONS   INI    > 

If  t):e  two  varieties  are 
the  pollen  fails  to  fertilize 
female  organs.  The  exact 
rler  to  fertilization   is  no 
but  one  theory  is  that  it 
to  the  Immune  mechanise 


t  pollen  from  an- 
emainiiig    femaie 
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differiiig  .species, 
he  ova  within  the 
aiure  of  the  bar- 
well  understood 
gilt  be  analogous 
in  animals  Chnt 
prevents  grafting  of  foreJ;n  t;ssue  onto  a 
host. 

Working  on  this  theory 
or  Kansa>  State  Unuei 
with  a  number  of  drugs  v.! 
rejection  phenomenon  in 
He  injected  them  into  th 
wheat  spike  for  a  number  9  days  as  the  flow- 
ers emerged. 

When  the  female  organ 
po:icn  from  a  barley  )jian 
was    successTul    and    an 
formed  to  beeon.c  the  geiji  of  the  resuUlns 
seed. 

Working  in  cooperation 
Campos  has  adapted  the  Schuiques  for  u.se 
at  CIMMYT  and  improver  the  methods  for 
growing  the  v.ide-crcss  s«  d  into  an  adult 
plant.  In  the  early  days,  ms  ly  of  the  embryos 
died  before  the  seed  could    e  planted. 

Dr.  Campos  developed  a  lethod  of  cutiing 
the  e.mbryo  away  from  the  tarchy  portion  of 
the  seed  and  placing  it  i  ;  a  test  tube  of 
sterile  nutrient  whereupon  he  embryo  devel- 
ops tiny  lea\es  and  roots,    u  this  stace  the 


Dr.  Lynn  S.  Bates 
ly  experimented 
d  to  -uppreps  the 
rgan  tr.inspiants. 
leaf  enclosing  a 


v.ere  dusted  with 
,  tlie  fertilization 
embryosiic     plant 
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plantlet  is  transplanted  tc 
grown  to  maturity. 

This  method  has  led  to  a 
poriion  of  sur\iving  wide  c 
v.heat    w.i.h    barley    bui    of 
wheat  and  rye.  wlieat  and 
and  a  vild  con.likc  scecics  ii 
drought,  and  many  ethers 

Because   tiie  resttlting   hy 
tains    one    set    of    chromo' 
species  and  a  nonmatcjiinj 
species,  the  pir.nt  is  u.suallV 
immediate  use.  Dr.  Cam.pos  h 
{'.ifUcult  by  treating  the  yoi 
colchicine,  a  chemiral  that  eludes  the  chro 
mo<;omes  in  ea':n  cell  to  dupli^te  themselves 
This  gives  cells  the  matchir 
mosovnts    necessary    to    becofr-.e 
able,    through   self-pollinatl 
their  cv.n  new  generation  of 


a  flowerpot  and 

uch  higher  pro- 
ses, net  only  of 
barley    and   rye. 
wild  grass,  corn 
is  rt L;istant  to 

id  plant  ccn- 
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from  another 
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RON   DELL.   POST   COMIiANDER    OP 
AMERICAN  LECtON 


HON.  PAUL  FUiDlEY 


OF    ILLtt'IOlS  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRJ 

Monday,  Septcvibc 


SENTA'lIVES 
30,  1974 


Ml-.  FINDI.EY.  Mr.  Spfaker.  a.s  r  tnem- 
ber  of  the  American  Legion  and  as  an 
American,  it  make.s  me'-doubly  pioud  to 
note  that  Ron  Dell.  r*rhap.s  the  first 
Vietnam  veteran  to  beccSne  an  American 
Legion  Post  Ccmmandfr  has  been  in- 
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stalled  in  that  position  in  Pittsfield,  111., 
my  hometown. 

I  believe  that  the  Legion  deserves  tre- 
mendous credit  for  being  one  of  the  first 
organizations  recruiting  Vietnam-era 
veterans  at  a  time  when  they  are  some- 
times looked  on  as  somehow  different  and 
unacceptable  for  their  experiences  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  ti-ue  that  many  of  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam  came  back  changed. 
Some  ere  addicted  to  drufc's,  others  are 
angry  and  bitter,  and  some  were  injured 
and  will  carry  the  scars  of  war  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

E;:t  tlie -e  are  not  reasons  to  east  them 
out.  Ratl^er,  they  are  the  vciy  basis  for 
oflering  a  helping  hand  and  a  smile  of 
welccjue. 

The  American  Legion  knows  this,  and 
the  Pitt.sfield  post  has  set  an  admirable 
exEmple  by  the  in'^tallation  of  Dell.  It 
would  be  goot;  for  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try to  follow  the  Legion's  lead  and  bring 
tjiesc  men  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can  society. 

I  fciveiitly  hope  that  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  period  in  which  a  new 
generation  is  welcomed  not  only  into 
\eteran  groups  and  other  organizations, 
but  into  all  of  society. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SAGS  UNDER 
LOAD 


HON.  DON  EDW.ARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcnduv,  September  30.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  from 
the  San  Jose  News  indicates  the  continu- 
ing iriability  of  social  security  offices  to 
adequately  serve  social  security  and  sup- 
plemental security  income  recipients.  The 
Sorial  Security  Administration  began 
planning  many  months  before  the  SSI 
program  started  so  that  they  would  be 
prepared  for  the  heavier  workload.  No\\', 
n  monllis  since  the  SSI  program  began, 
lo'-al  off.re.s  are  still  incapable  of  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  handling  the  new 
application.  I  fully  agree  with  this  edi- 
torial thr.t  we  must  move  to  improve  this 
serious  situation. 

Th^  editorial  follows: 

Soci'.L  fc'EcvpiTY  Sags  Ui-raER  Load 

For  years  tlie  Social  Security  Eciministra- 
tion  was  held  up  as  an  example  that  govern- 
ment btroa'.icrr.cy  could  work.  Critics  might 
argue  about  the  financing,  but  the  paper 
work  wa'^  well  handled. 

As  a  result,  more  and  more  jobs  have  beeji 
piled  on  the  Social  Security  apparatus.  The 
breaking  point  may  have  been  reached  when 
a  portion  of  the  welfare  load  was  sliifted 
from  county  departments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity office--. 

Applications  are  misplaced.  Checks  fall  to 
show  up.  Aged  and  disabled  people  are  forced 
to  perch  for  lone  periods  in  an  office  while 
they  struggle  to  cut  through  the  red  tape. 

Mrs  Laverne  Sr.xbury,  regional  Social  Secu- 
rity director  for  Santa  Clara  County,  admits 
waiting  time  is  measured  now  in  hours  rather 
tha'i  iriniiter. 

Agency  officials  are  sympathetic  but  cla'm 
thry  lack  the  stafT  and  facilities  to  regain 
the  former  Social  Security  standard  of  serv- 
ice. 
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A  spokesman  for  the  agency's  Baltimore 
headquarters  says  progress  is  being  made  but 
"at  the  expense  of  good  service  to  the  public." 

We  cannot  say  whether  the  answer  is  more 
staffing,  more  automat  ion  or  a  major  reorga- 
nization. 

Congress,  hcvevtr,  must  demand  some 
answers  right  now  and  then  s?e  that  effective 
measu»es  are  taken  to  correct  this  situation. 


REMARKS  OF  HON.  ALBERT  H. 
QUIE  AT  THE  SUMMIT  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  INFLATION 


Ko: 


I  Vv  flLIAM  A. 


STEIGER 


or    W I'., CON  SIN 
IN  THE  HOUciE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiiday,  September  30.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SreaKer.  at  the  recent  Conference  on  In- 
flation, there  were  many  eloquent  state- 
ment.s. 

OiiC  of  those  making  a  presentation 
was  our  coileasue,  Al  Qlie.  Since  his 
concise,  thoughtful  remarks  were  among 
the  best.  I  want  to  share  them  with  all 
readers  of  the  Record; 
rwi.:.:.'i:iK&   or   Hor;.  Albert  H.   Quie  at   thc 

£UM%:iT    CCNFERENCE    ON    INFLATION 

Mr.  Pre^iident.  the  four  Rapporieurs  have 
1.  u-ly  represented  the  very  lively  discussio-.'s 
dnring  the  HEW  Conference  on  Inllaticn.  I 
would  like  to  share  here  three  of  the  obser- 
vations arid  three  of  the  conclusions  I  per- 
sonally came  to  as  a  result  of  my  own  ex- 
perienre  in  that  Conference. 

My  f.rst  obSiTvation  is  thut  each  sesnietU 
of  society  is  convinced  that  it  is  much  more 
the  lictim  of  inflation  ihan  one  of  its  vaiisfs. 
Therefore,  most  don't  believe  they  have  a 
personal  responsibility  to  be  a  part  of  the 
solution. 

Second.  I  observed  a  genera!  suspicioi-.  ifi- 
v,-.irrt  government  which  many  carried  Into 
the  KEW  Ctr.fer€nce--aiid  I  can't  say  I 
biame  them.  Eut  some  individuals  reflecttd 
otitright  hostility.  They  felt  they  were  "bc- 
i'id  used."  This  attitude — while  understann- 
atiie  to  some  degree- — often  detracts  from  f/ee 
and  open  discission.  This  preconceived  dis- 
trust only  builds  barriers  to  constructive  de- 
clsicn-making.  Many  are  becoming  experts 
at  interest  group  advocacy  but  Inflation  plus 
cur  need  for  problem  solvhig  calls  us  to  de- 
velop the  capacity  for  reconciliation. 

Tnird.  the  case  was  dramatically  made  for 
a  greater  national  sensitivity  to  the  human 
problems  of  those  within  the  HEW  con- 
stituency. I  hope  every  one,  in  government 
and  outside,  hears  the  nies.sage  that  came 
out  of  this  particular  mlnisummit.  Inflation 
dees  hurt  us  all.  It  is  a  problem  that  no  one 
can  escape.  Bui  some  elements  of  society 
sutler  more  re!ati\e  to  others.  There  is  little 
rcom  to  measure  relative  suffering  among 
the  i.oor,  the  di.sabled  and  the  educationally 
d'sadvantaged.  Their  suffering  is  absolute. 

Now,  for  three  conclusions.  First,  holding 
back  federal  expenditures  will  not,  bv  itself, 
solve  inflation.  But  a  non-inflationary 
budget  is  a  high  priority  with  me  and  with 
ci3£t  of  my  colleapues  in  the  Congress. 

Second,  some  aspects  of  the  budget  affect 
Inflation  mere  than  otheis.  Those  who  suff^'r 
the  most  from  liiflation  should  not  be  asked 
to  suffer  more  in  order  to  solve  inflation.  As 
total  expenditures  for  social  service  pro- 
grains  increase— and  they  will  Increase- 
preference  should  be  given  to  those  in  great- 
est need.  To  do  this,  better  evaluation  is 
necessary  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
erams  must  he  increased. 
Finally,    this    kind   of   nationa!    forum    Is 
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good.  I  have  li.->tcnod  and  I  have  le^Miiecl.  W? 
i^hould  continue  to  expand  this  idea  of  free 
uiid  frank  exchange.  Although  Washington 
ha.s  .slowly  accumulated  unquestioned  power, 
ii  hH!.  not  accumulated  luiquestlonwl  wis- 
il<.in.  We  in  government  must  listen  to  you 
>i'd  ■.>  hen  >ou  perceive  a  cnll^ellju...  you 
.lu.s'    h1>o  provide  leadership. 


PJCE  FOR  THE  HTiNGRY 

HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    Ar,):.VN.SAS 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  iTVES 

Monday.  September  30,  1074 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times,  there  appeared 
all  editorial  which  objectively  appraised 
the  decision  facing  Congress  v.  ith  regard 
to  this  country's  food  policy.  In  tliis 
time  of  inflation,  hunger,  and  eronomic 
instability,  can  we  afford  not  to  act  open- 
ly in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  change 
an  outmoded  agricultural  policy?  I  insert 
ti;e  editorial  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

R:c  F.  roR  the  HaNcnv 

The  Rules  Committee  of  the  Kou-e  of 
Representatives  is  reconsidering  its  refusal 
to  let  the  full  Hou.se  vote  on  a  bill  that 
wuuld  lower  the  cost,  of  lice  to  a  luingr\- 
world.  Tlie  bill,  which  would  lift  .nuch  oi 
the  restriction  on  rice  growing,  v.-.->u'.il  bene- 
fit not  only  the  poor  consumer  in  Am?rica's 
cities  but  also  tho.se  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
f,<\riners  ■<Aho  would  gladly  substitute  rice  for 
more  economicallv  uncertain  crops  but  can- 
not do  so  because  of  present  Government- 
imposed  limitations.  That  e.xplaius  the  bill's 
unusual  combination  of  support  from  Con- 
gressmen so  rarely  in  t.tiidem  as  Representa- 
tives Rangel  of  New  "i'ork  and  'Whitteii  oi 
Mibsis-ippi. 

Beyond  its  direct  beiunriarips.  i!ie  bill 
'.\>uld  provide-  additional  hope  tor  literiil'y 
s'lillions  of  hungry  people  in  a  world  in 
wliich  food  production  must  rLse  by  at  leasi 
■>  per  c«ut  a  year  just  to  keep  pace  •,vitl>  the 
n-.ounting  population.  Ironically,  on  thf 
ante  day  that  the  Rttles  Committee,  by  a  'tie 
vote,  appeared  to  doom  the  Rice  Act  of  1974. 
President  Ford  was  telling  the  United  Na- 
tions of  his  desire  to  export  more  American 
food  to  the  poorer  countries  of  the  world. 

No  one  is  overtly  in  favor  of  limiting  footl 
supply  in  a  world  of  malnutrition,  starvation, 
ever-rising  prices  and — as  a  consequence  ol 
tlie^e — severe  social  vuirest.  But  indirectly 
that  is  the  effect  of  pre.ssures  from  the  rice- 
1. rowers  of  California.  Texas  and  Sotithwest 
t  ouisipna.  Having  knov  n  hard  times  and  the 
har.ih  effect  of  sttrplus  crops  on  th^^ir  own 
fortunes,  many  are  le^ry  of  unregulated  pro- 
duction. They  are  satisfied  with  their  «Uot- 
inen*s  under  the  present  law  and  rely  on  the 
crutch  of  pric?  supports  should  it  be  needed. 
Thev  do  not  want  to  exchange  these  for  an 
increased  competition,  which  presumably 
•vnqlU  lower  prices.  In  a  world  of  grovln;.; 
tfiod  scarcity,  super-protection  for  the  few 
becomes  imconscionable  at  the  price  of  life 
itself  for  millions  of  others.  Such  is  the  de- 
mand f:>r  rice  today  tliat  the  price  would  not 
in  any  case  sink  to  a  degree  that  would 
.seriously  dam.ige  the  producers  of  that  com. 
lU'.idity.  Indeed.  Hb,,tit  all  that  anyone  hope; 
IS  ihai  the  price  may  iinalU  be  stabilized  for 
ri'-e  friiisumers.  who  have  already  seen  the 
'■o^f  of  this  filing  substitute  for  more  e.t- 
pi-nsive   foods  double   in   the  last  year. 

The  Rire  Act  should  by  all  means  be  re- 
\Kr.  ted  out  favorably — and  in  time  to  a'.loA-  u 
Note  in  both  houses  before  the  Congre-s-slonal 
.-r-ssion  e.xpires.  Tliere  is  little  d.mbt  as  to 
h)  V  ■,ii:u  vo'.e  would  go. 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BILINGUALISM  AND  THE 
MELTING   POT 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

<»    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  nVES 

Mcviday.  September  30,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  ■Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Friday's  Washington  Pw^t  car- 
ried a  column  by  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld 
which  deserves  thoughtful  study  and 
consideraiion  by  nil  Members  of  Con- 
gre.ss. 

Hia  topic  :  Bilinsualism.  As  H.R.  69  was 
pas.sed  recently,  one  of  the  more  far 
rea.htng  and  little  dlscus-ted  aspects  of 
tliiit  act  was  our  major  expansion  .T.d 
redefinition  of  bilingual  education. 

In  an  effort  to  contribute  to  a  more 
careful  policy  discussion  of  the  Rosen- 
feld article  and  the  profound  Lssues 
raised  in  it,  I  want  to  include  it  at  this 
point.  This  matter  deserves  discu.s.sion 
and  debate. 

BlIf>;Cl.AI.I.SM    ANU   THE  MiIt.nc    Pin 

{ By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  ■ 
V.'iiU  piaciicaily  no  one  pxvnij,  hoed,  tlie 
Congress  has  radically  Pl'ere<l  the  tradirional 
wa\-  'oy  which  immigrants  l>ecome  American- 
ized. No  longer  will  the  public  schools  be 
cNpi-cted  to  ."jerve  largely  as  a  "ineit-ng  pot,  ' 
asiimtlaiing  loreiuners  to  a  common  culture. 
Rathtr.  under  a  subjianiial  new  pi'o^ram  for 
"bill!iKu«l"  education,  the  .scbcmls — in  addi- 
tion to  teaching  English — are  to  teach  the 
■  homi^"  language  and  culture  to  children 
v.lio  sj>eaU  English  poorly. 

I'lils  *170  miilion-a-rear  program,  written 
int-.>  the  just-.signed  1974  Education  Act,  i.^ 
ju^iilied  by  its  .sponsor.s  and  .supporters  I'or 
it.-  promi.e  ot  enhancing  the  ethnic  .self- 
resp.^c;.  and  thereby  the  educabUity,  of  an 
es'lmated  tive  mllUoii  .school  children.  Mas' 
!>eak  Spanish:  others  <:peak  Chinese,  French 
;<:id  American  Indian  languages. 

The  purposes  of  bllingualism  .s<iund  noi.ile. 
but  .some  of  the  possible  personal  etfects  and 
political  implications  strike  me  us  extremely 
disliu'biiig.  That,  according.;  to  sponsors,  the 
biliiigualliin  provi;^ion  was  enacted  without 
any  public  diplVnge  only  deepens  my  appre- 
hension. 

Biltngual'sm  rode  into  law  on  a  tide  ot 
widespread — pud  uncontest  led— a  warenes.- 
that  children  who  aiTi\ed  in  school  .speakhv 
E.i^lish  poorly  tended  to  do  poorly  in  school 
Aci-ortiin^  to  the  traditional  melting  pot 
theory,  the  remedy  would  be  to  improve  the 
programs  intended  to  help  kids  learn  Engli.-h 
a;id.  jtenerally.  to  help  kids  keep  up  and 
caii-ii  up.  Ail  previous  itnmigrnnt  children 
Wf-re  snbjc;iPd   to  this  discipline. 

The  bilinguali;;m  program  that  won  the 
day.  1-iov.ever.  calls  for  use  of  Ijoth  Eiiylisli 
and  the  native  language  as  mediums  of  in- 
struction in  the  basic  school  curriculum.  Ii 
includes  the  study  of  the  history  and  >.iiHurc 
assiicinted  wiili  the  naMie  lai'_'i:a^e. 

Tills  'lOPir.s  to  me  objeclio.iab'.e  on  tw<j 
grounds. 

Fir.st.  it  is  no;  clear  how  educating  ''hil- 
divn  in  ihp  language  und  culture  of  their 
anrestial  homelands  will  better  equip  them 
for  tii.e  rigors  of  contemporary  life  ia  thc 
United  States.  I  do  not  understand  why.  in 
the  copious  uutterial  presented  to  the  Con- 
pre^s  in  .support  of  Inliiiguallsm.  ti-.ere  v.a- 
not  the  faintest  siispicion  expressed  that  thc 
;)icL:'am  might  make  kids  even  less  compe- 
tent and  less  motivated  to  deal  in  a  com- 
pel it  i\e   English-speaking  .society. 

let  us  concede  that  billngualisni  will  d.i 
.'.(-rythint  its  supporters  claim  to  losler  a 
child's  pride  in  his  fai'uiiy  roots,  to  nariuw 
the  gap  ■)ft\vecn  M'^  home  p.tid  school,  and  to 
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reinforce  his  personal  se'if -esteem.  Will  it  not 
also  di.stract  his  attention  from  learning 
English  and  the  social  skills  that  accompan\ 
the  learning  of  English,  or  give  him  an  excu.* 
lor  not  buckling  dcv.n  hard  on  English? 

The  otlier  objection  is  more  subtle  but  in 
its  V  ay  no  less  serious.  Eilingualism  springs 
irom  a  very  different  idea  of  America  than 
what  uitv  pu'.ihc  iuititULioi-.s  oi  this  couiiuy 
have  ac-ccpicd  in  the  pasi. 

A-:  a  ■■■■-'■ion  of  immigrants."  in  John  Ken- 
T'pd  ';■  phrnse.  we  have  long  accepted  the  idea 
of  ■Ampricftnization."  a  concept  involving 
not  only  the  ma.^tcring  of  a  common  lan- 
guage and  tlie  achievement  of  a  common 
cnliiii'e  of  ooris  but — in  Nathan  Glazer's 
•.\orrtf— it  commttineni  to  common  polilical 
.aluf*  aiiu  -the  sense  of  the  United  SIal.'^ 
a.s  a  coun'ry  dcuicated  from  its  birth  to  Gii- 
■incti<e  and  2re;"t  ideals." 

Ii:  -.in  at-ade.  entitled  'Ethnicity  :ind  th.- 
SchCKils."  in  the  latest  Commentarv.  GlaJrer 
raiseb  a  profound  question.  Is  "the  current 
wa\e  ol  ethnic  feeling  which  seems  now  to  be 
sweeping  over  America' — the  wave  whicii 
ccirried  biUingualism  into  public  policy — 
weakening  this  common  American  glue  and 
aTgr.ivating  ethnic  tensions  and  difTerences  ' 

Clazer.  a  leading  and  longtlm.e  sfv.dput  ot 
t'ne  problem,  acknowledges  that  the  assimila- 
tionist  ideology  of  the  melting  pot  is  und»"" 
striiin.  and  he  is  frankly  alarmed. 

The  other  side  of  lUs  anxiety  is  well  rep- 
resented by  the  certainty  of  Sen.  Alan  Cran- 
ston (D-Calif. ).  v.ho  Inti-oduced  the  oiigiiiit^; 
billingualism  hill.  Thc  measure  ■clearly  re- 
jects the  idea  tliat  the  prim?  objective  of  tlir 
.seliool  is  to  wipe  out  all  differences  in  style 
heritaae.  and  l.iuguage  ijackrouiid."  he  de- 
clares. •Tliis  is  the  route  that  schoolina  ir. 
America  lias  traveled  historically,  and  it  re- 
flects iui  nnti-yninorita  tradition  In  American 
public  cdifation  iltallc  added)." 

Otie  does  not  have  to  condone  all  the  fla'A.s 
in  A'^ierican  culture  .md  education  to  realt7.- 
t'nar.  Crt.itslon  is  rushing  past  a  va*;'  a"<i 
valu;tble  realm  of  the  American  experience 
To  d):)mi&.s  the  complexities  of  group  relallon 
and  ethnic  diversity  in  the  United  States  .so 
lightly  does  a  disservici-  to  the  l>;rger  issuts 
involved. 

The  hiningualii-m  law  doscii'oes  ii.s  oAn 
goal  .'".s  producing  "a  child  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  his  cultural  heritage."  But  1 
think  the  proper  and  prior  goal  of  the  mibli  ■ 
schools  should  be  to  inculcate  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  child's  American  iiiheritancc 
Thi.s  is  something  worth  a  great  deai  more 
public  debate  than  it  li. ;-  .so  far  recelvi  d. 


H.R     1CC3'2 


non.  MARIO  BIAGGI 
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IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSt.N  IA  I IVK.-; 
MoTidaii.  St-ptcwher  30.   1074 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
s-upport  of  H.R.  16032.  leL-islation  which 
will  tmthcrize  additional  lunding  to  al- 
low continued  operatioits-  of  Eisenho-.er 
College  and  for  other  pui pases. 

Ei.-^enhower  College  was  accepted  by 
the  90th  Congress  as  a  "living  memorial" 
to  the  former  President,  and  was  doii' 
with  General  Eisenhower's  support.  Lt 
its  brief  history.  Ei.-ienhcwer  College  has 
been  remarkably  .^uccesful  in  terms  of 
mntriculating  students  to  pursue  careei.s 
in  the  science  cf  politics.  Tlie  coUe;:e 
ttrnduated  its  first  4-year  clas.s  in  197:.'. 
and  received  full  accreditation  in  De- 
cember of  that  same  year,  a  remarkable 
accomplishmeiit  which  was  achieved  in 
le.s.^  than  .5  ^ears.  Todav  Eisenhower  Col- 


lc?s's  stiicicn;  body  hji;:,  Troin  31  States 
a^  well  as  15  loreifn  nj^tions. 

Yet  all  that  Eisenlower  College  has 
accompiishec:  in  the  ia<;t,  as  well  as  its 
b;.£ht  premises  for  til?  future,  stand  In 
jeopardy  ave  to  s  &?^iere  lack  of  funds. 
Traditionally  colleges  rely  on  alumni 
contributions  to  nia|:tain  themselves, 
but  due  to  the  ncv. nfss  of  niser.howcr 
College  she  has  becnfunable  to  tap  this 
im'>orlant  resource  fo|-  assistance.  Wliile 
it  is  true  that  thoy  hf.ve  received  many 
private  C'onations.  tbese  have  repre- 
rentcd  but  a  dent  in  tlie  cver-nll  financial 
n'^eds  of  the  institutioil 

Whnt  this  leri^latiji  seeks  to  do  is 
f.uthorize  up  to  9  milli^i  dollars  in  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  i  ollege  continsent 
on  the  number  of  proof  lisenhower  silver 
dollars  which  are  .soldj  »y  the  U.S.  Mint. 
Failuie  to  approve  tl"  s  legi.-^Iation  may 
represent  the  last  gaj  for  Eisenhower 
College  as  a  viable  ins  tution  of  hi&her 
education.  It  would  m  an  further  that 
there  would  be  no  eff  ctive  method  of 
fulfilling  the  personally  expressed  wishes 
of  General  Eisenhower  that  Eisenhower 
College  not  only  be  e  tablished  in  his 
honor,  but  it  survive  as     ell. 

Dwight  David  Eisen  ov.er  served  his 
Nation  with  distinctior  and  honor  both 
as  President  and  as  a  e  neral  in  the  suc- 
cessful European  cam  aigus  of  World 
War  II.  The  U.S.  people  deserve  not  only 
to  have  a  lasting  re.m  mbrance  of  the 
late  President,  but  a  mei  lorial  which  will 
allow  his  memcwy  to  1  :c  on.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  as  \*11  as  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  \i  lich  considered 
this  legislation,  I  was  i  ipressed  by  the 
students  who  currentlj  attend  Eisen- 
hower College,  who  car  e  to  eloquently 
testify  on  it.s  behalf.  T  ley  too  deserve 
our  support  today,  as  tl  ;y  have  the  po- 
tential to  contribute  mi  :h  to  America's 
future  welfare. 

I  hope  that  my  colleai  ues  will  join  me 
this  afternoon  in  supp  irting  the  con- 
tinued funding  of  Else  ihower  College. 
We  will  not  be  making  ;he  college  rich 
by  any  means,  rather  ^f  ?  will  be  giving 
her  students  the  oppor  unity  to  reach 
their  academic  fulfillme:  t.  Therefore  on 
behalf  of  preserving  tii  ;  memory  of  a 
great  American  statesmj  n  as  well  as  in- 
suring the  continued  edi  national  growth 
of  our  youth,  I  urge  parage  of  this  bill 
today. 


MEXICAN  INDEFI  NDENCE 


HON.  GEORGE  mJ  O'BRIEN 

OF    ILLLNOI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPrIsENTATIVES 

Monday.  SeptemberKsO,  1974 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Spelker,  this  year 

marks  the  164th  anniverslry  of  Mexican 
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Spanish  rule.  The  seeds  of  discontent 
blew  across  the  country  and  a  progres^^ive 
movement  against  Spain  began  to  take 
root. 

Slowly  the  movement  grew  and  a  lead- 
er emerged.  He  wits  Miguel  Hidalto,  a 
^Te.'■t:i7o  and  Creole  pr^rish  priest  in  Do- 
lores. Encouraged  by  news  of  politics! 
ttu'iuoil  br.ck  in  Spain  and  inspired  by 
tlie  detnocratic  ideals  and  liberal  rebel- 
lions of  ndghboring  countries,  the  schol- 
ar and  philosopher  began  organizing  a 
revolution.  At  first,  he  rallied  friends 
;:nd  ser'.'ants  but  his  cuise  soon  attracted 
upper  "caste"  pro.'e.siionals  v.iio  v;ere 
dedicated  to  creating  a  rev,-  rei;ublir, 
ending  sl.iveiy,  educatirig  the  poor,  and 
re'  itali/ing  the  arts  and  sciences. 

On  September  15.  1810,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators denounced  the  plot,  but  loyal 
followers  managed  to  get  v.ord  of  the 
treachery  to  Hidalgo  the  next  day.  He 
immediaicly  laiuiched  his  p.ttack  on  the 
siill  unready  Spanish  administrators  with 
the  cry  "Long  live  Mexico"  and  "Long 
live  our  independence."  This  famous 
phrase  became  known  as  the  Cry  of  Do- 
le res. 

Ihousands  rallied  behind  him  and  for 
the  first  time  in  centuries,  mestizoes, 
Creoles,  and  natives  fought  side  by  side 
as  one- 

Although  at  first  they  were  heavily 
outnumbered,  the  liberators  grew  swiftly 
in  number  and  after  11  years  of  long, 
bloody  warfare,  the  Spanish  were  over- 
thrown. The  despised  name  of  "New 
Spam"  was  discarded  and  replaced  by 
the  name  "Mexico,"  chosen  to  honor  the 
courageous  Aztec  or  Mejica  warriors  who 
had  fought  against  the  Spanish  long  a?o. 
The  final  triumph  came  with  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  new  constitution  in  1822. 

Earlier  this  month  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  joining  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
can community  in  Joliet,  111.,  to  celebrate 
Mexican  Independence  Day.  It  was  a 
delightful  and  inspiring  fiesta  culmi- 
nating in  a  banquet  sponsored  by  the 
Orpanizaciones  Hispano  Americans. 

It  was  the  third  time  I  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  participating  in  this  gala 
event.  Once  again,  I  was  impressed  by 
the  immense  warmth  and  vitality  within 
the  Spanish-speaking  community.  Their 
devotion  to  their  families  and  friends, 
their  traditions  and  their  deep  religious 
convictions,  are  the  qualities  that  helped 
make  tlus  Nation  great  and  helped  to 
mold  young  people  into  good  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  everyone  who  worked  so  hard 
to  make  the  Fiestras  Patrias  a  success. 
In  particular,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late Senor  Navor  Rodriguez  and  his 
charminc;  wife,  Margarita,  on  the  ex- 
cellent job  they  did  in  organizing  the 
fiesta. 
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NEW    PROGRAM    USES    OF    AUDIO- 
VISUAL MEDIA  TO  HELP  THE  DEAF 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    J.HSSACHCSETTS 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Sevtemher  30,  1974 

Mr.    CONTE.    Mr.    Speaker,    we    are 
proud  to  have  In  my  district  the  North- 


east Regional  T.Iedia  Center  for  the  Deaf, 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
Amherst.  The  center  is  responsible  for 
generating  new  and  better  ways  to  help 
hearing-impaired  and  deaf  students  in 
our  schools. 

Among  the  new  approaches  coming 
from  the  ccr.ter  is  the  visual  communi- 
cations p'-ogram  "designed  to  terch 
middle-school-pged  deaf  stvidents  how  to 
communicf'te  specific  informi^.tion  to 
their  peers  u.sing  visual  media  srch  sz 
graphic,  photography  and  videotape. ' 

The  first  test  of  the  prc^iT.m  revtr.ls 
"that  students  consistently  completed 
objectives  at  very  higli  levels  of  profici- 
ency— teacher  reactions  to  thf"  program 
were  strongly  positive — many  of  the 
teachers  who  participated  in  the  field 
test  are  planning  to  integrate  the 
NRMCD  visual  communications  pro- 
gram into  their  standard  school  curri- 
cula." 

Tlie  ultimate  .success  will  depend,  in 
part,  on  a  couple  of  important  things 
which  involve  the  Congress:  First,  our 
continued  strong  support  for  education 
in  general  and  aid  for  the  education  of 
the  handicapped  in  particular,  and  sec- 
ond, our  continued  funding  of  title  III, 
National  Defense  Education  Act — NDEA 
III — which  gives  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  the  matching  money 
teachers  need  to  cari-y  out  programs  for 
the  deaf.  NDEA  III  helps  schools  which 
are  trying  to  include  education  of  the 
deaf  in  regular  curricula.  It  takes  money 
to  install  the  audio-visual  equipment 
and  materials  required  for  an  adequate 
visual  literacy  program.  As  a  member  of 
the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  am  proud  that  over  the 
years  we  have  recognized  this  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record  "A  Visual  Lit- 
eracy Program  for  Deaf  Students,"  by 
Jill  C.  Dardig,  Audiovisual  Instruction, 
October  1974: 

a   v^lsual   litfract    program   for   deaf 

Students 

(By  JiU  C.  Dardig) 

The  generation  of  students  presently  in 
our  educational  system  are  growing  up  In  a 
tniique  environment — they  have  had  contin- 
uous and  overwhelming  exposure  to  visual 
media  and  messages  through  television,  film, 
photography,  graphics,  and  other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  current  technology.  Outside  of 
school,  these  media  have  been  ever-present 
influences  in  their  lives.  But,  for  most  stu- 
dents, their  relationship  to  the  media  both 
in  and  out  of  school  has  remained  a  passive 
one.  They  customarily  have  been  In  the  posi- 
tion of  being  the  recipients  In  a  one-way 
process;  of  watching  but  not  participating. 
In  recent  years,  the  recognition  of  the  one- 
sidedness  of  this  situation  has  lead  many 
educators  to  express  their  concern  that 
communication  through  the  visual  media 
should  be  a  two-way  process  with  students 
taking  an  active  role. 

The  teachers,  media  speciallstd,  and  re- 
searchers who  have  been  involved  in  the  vis- 
ual literacy  movement  are  showing  their 
concern  in  a  practical  nay  by  developing 
programs  which  tep.ch  students  to  actively 
manipulate  the  tools  of  technology  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Although  the  majority  of 
Visual  literacy  programs  have  been  designed 
for  u.se  v.iiu  average  school  populations,  the 
potential  for  extending  their  use  to  benefit 
students  with  special  educational  needs  is 
beginning  to  be  explored. 

One     such     special     population,    heailng 
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impaired  and  deaf  students.  Is  particularly 
dependent  on  visual  communication  skills 
for  learning  about  their  environment  and 
lor  sharing  their  responses  with  their 
teachers,  parents,  and  peers.  Educators  of 
\\\e  deaf  are  acutely  aware  that  visual 
cUtRs  are  crucial  to  the  deaf  child's  de- 
vrlcpment  of  communication  skills,  and 
ti-.al  the  deaf  child  needs  continuous 
\i.-.iiuil  stimulation  and  training  in  order  to 
develop  this  sense  to  its  fullest  utility. 

Teachers,  media  perf  onnel.  and  other.s  ha'  c 
long  sought  to  improve  the  cjuality  and  (i- 
fectlveuess  of  education  of  the  deaC  by  ms- 
ing  mediated  visual  meaii.^  But  alihciigh 
mediated  as  well  as  non-mediated  visual 
language  instruction  forms  the  domlnani 
pegment  of  a  deaf  child's  classroom  exper- 
ience, deaf  childreir  have  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult time  acquiring  both  receptive  and  ex- 
pressive functional  language  and  communi- 
CHliou  skills.  An  additional  problem,  low  lev- 
els of  student  interaction,  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  language  deflcit. 

A  visual  literacy  approach,  which  pUows 
.students  to  expres,s  those  thing.i  which  they 
may  not  be  able  to  verijsilize  using  visual 
means,  is  one  way  of  starting  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  language  and  conimunication 
problems  which  are  comtnon  with  deaf  chil- 
dren. However,  despite  the  fact  that  media 
have  long  been  an  integral  part  of  education 
of  the  deaf,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  laclt 
of  visual  literacy  program.'^  and  niaierials 
goared  especially  for  deaf  sludens. 

In  response  to  this  lack  of  visual  literacy 
materials  for  deaf  .'^tudetits.  the  Northeast 
Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf 
(NRMCD)  developed  a  V'isi  ai.  Co.MMrNTc-A- 
1I0NS  Program  designed  to  teach  middle- 
school  aged  deaf  students  h'.vv  to  (oinmuni- 
cate  specific  information  to  their  peers  t>.>sing 
visual  media  such  I's  gra,)^^^.  photography. 
nnd  videotape.  In  addition  to  teaching  spe- 
cific visual  couuuunica'ion  skills,  the  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  facilitate  high  levels 
of  student  interaction  and  participation,  and 
1  ">  1  unction  as  a  set  of  stinuilus  materials  for 
litnguago  development. 

Rei;cpti\e  and  expre.sst'.-e  visual  communi- 
rnVion  skills  are  shaped  in  this  program  u.slng 
:<  set  of  42  curricular  objecvives  and  activities 
described  In  a  teacner's  guide.  These  are  sup- 
plemented by  corresponding  materials  which 
i'xlude  68  overhead  transparencies.  20  black- 
and-white  photograph-s.  10  color  .'^lides.  aiid 
assorted  commercial  material.".  Ihe  progran^ 
was  .specially  designed  to  incorporate  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

OBJECTlVn-BASlD 

The  NRMCD  V^isital  Commutiication  Pro- 
gram ts  objectivo-ba-^ed.  Thai  is.  the  entire 
curriculum  is  guided  by  a  sec  of  liehavior.il 
objectives  keyed  to  sets  of  activities,  sug- 
gested teaching  procedures,  and  materials 
which  F.re  de;ig!!Cd  to  fucliitaie  the  r.tialn- 
nient  of  ec'-h  ccrrcsponclins  objective.  Ob- 
jectives ranije  from  expre.s.siug  emotions  and 
t(>mmunicating  environme  i.s  u.si,ig  drnw- 
ihgs  r.p.d  collages,  to  te"ii:g  a  simple  st<  ry 
I'ilng  a  series  of  photos,  lo  creati::g  an  ani- 
mated film  to  convey  a  i.-ailicnlar  theme. 

SUCCESSF!'!.    COM M I -N RATION 

The  important  question.  "How  will  we 
krow  if  visual  communlcatio-i  is  sttccessful"' 
i.s  a  major  concern  of  this  program.  In  order 
to  determine  to  what  extent  each  sttideia 
projer't.  no  matter  how  simple,  has  tnet  the 
stated  objective  by  comnuinlcating  the  stu- 
clenfs  intended  nies^.Tge  to  his  her  peers,  a 
"MKccssful  commuiuoatii'n"  test  is  i;.sed.  For 
ibe  purpose  of  th=>  NRMCD  progra'n,  "suc- 
le^^ful  crnv.niuiication"  i.5  operatioi'.ally  de- 
t.!iec!  as  "the  inforntatior.  presented  is  cor- 
rectly identified  by  at  least  cr.e-half  of  tlie 
cUi.,.-,'  Alter  completion  ot  ti-e  projects  sug- 
gested by  each  objective,  each  student  pre- 
'■-n.ts  his  her  work  to  the  class,  which  tries 
U)  identify  the  intended  mesoage.  Thus,  suc- 
cii^rul  commuuication  i.;  determined  by  the 
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relative  criterion  of  peer  response  rather  than 
by  any  predetermined  and  abltrary  standards. 

The  application  of  this  test  Is  critical  for 
the  success  of  the  program  because  through 
this  vehicle  students  are  able  to  immediately 
evaluate  their  own  efforts  and  to  obtain  use- 
ful feedback  on  how  to  make  improvements. 
Ihe  program  is  structured  so  that  students 
are  likely  to  succeed  in  coiiipletiiig  the  ma- 
lority  of  objectives. 

loci's  ON  FNviaotCMt;Nr 

Most  {.."  fee  activities  require  ciiildren  to 
become  in.olved  with  their  in-  and  out-of- 
.si;hool  environmeiits,  both  as  observers  x\-.\A 
as  cnmiiumicatoi-.=  of  iiiformation.  Tliis  focus 
on  the  child  s  environment  serves  to  stinitt- 
l;iie  active  student  responses  u.^ing  new 
channels  of  comminiication  based  oii  a  con- 
tent area  v.  ah  which  i,he  stpck-nt  Ls  already 
lainiiia'- 

1NDIV1DI'AI.I.-,.\TH 'N 

This  program  relies  on  the  Individual 
teacher  to  rtdapl  the  program — b"t!i  in  pres- 
entation 01'  a::d  response  to  the  materials — 
to  the  level  of  eacli  particular  class.  Several 
strategies  uie  tised  for  this  purpose.  The 
lower  portions  of  all  iraitsparoncies  are  left 
blank,  allo-ving  the  teacher  to  clarify  or  ex- 
tend the  concepts  presented  wlienever  neces- 
sary; the  teacher  is  eitconraged  to  re -order, 
omit,  or  add  objective.-,  of  liis  her  own 
choosing;  and  a  section  of  each  objective 
worksheet  designated  as  '■Individualization 
Strategii^s"  includes  alternative  activities 
and  procedures  for  i;i-!plemcnti'.:g  each  ob- 
jective. 

P'or  these  reasons,  the  ages  and  achieve- 
ment levels  ol  participating  students  can 
span  a  wider  range  than  if  tl-.e  program  did 
net  encourage  this  kind  of  flexibility. 

ACllVt    STUDENT    RtSI'ClNSE 

.^cti\it!es  ?nd  visual  stimulus  materials 
are  designed  to  promote  active  response  on 
tiie  part  of  the  students.  Channels  are  con- 
tinr.ously  provided  for  each  student  to  re- 
spoi'.d  In  a  variety  of  visu.al  and  verbal  mode.-; 
iuclitding  writing,  oral  and  or  total  coni- 
mui:icaticn.  and  mediated  communication. 
This  particular  feature  of  tlie  progrr.nt  is 
built  in  so  th;,t  the  teacher  cr>n  continu- 
ously monitor  student  progress  toward  tiie 
completion  of  objectives;  sttident  interest 
Ciiu  be  more  easily  maintained  through  ac- 
tive participation:  and  students,  who  have 
long  been  passive  recipients  of  mediated  mes- 
sage's via  print  advertisements,  television, 
and  film,  can  begin  to  take  an  active  role  in 
the  media  communication  procers. 

lNTER^^TTo^ 

•SlMCo  tliir,  curriculum  is  concernM  witit 
shapin:;  new  and  useful  comm.unic.ation 
skills,  peer  interaction  is  an  important  com- 
ponent of  the  program.  Classroom  activitic.-^ 
are  structured  so  that  there  are  constant 
opportunities  for  students  to  exchange  ideas 
in  a  variety  of  dif.erent  sized  groups  tlirou^ii 
diKCii.ssio'.is,  cooperative  t,roiip  activities  and 
projects,  arid  in  u'-.ing  the  "fuccctsiul  com- 
mtKslcation"  test  procedi'.re. 

The  fif^ld  test  and  evaluation  of  the  proto- 
type vi-rsion  of  the  NRMCD  Vi-ital  Comnui- 
ni-ations  Program  involved  approrvimatelv 
TOO  students  aged  0-20  years  in  I'i  classes 
for  the  deal  in  12  aifiercni.  schools  during  the 
spring  of  1974.  The  results  of  the  evalitatiou 
showed  that  the  students  con.sister.i;y  com- 
pleted objectives  .it  verj-  high  levels  of  pvo- 
licioncy.  In  fact,  the  mnjoriiy  of  st'.rdcnts 
successfully  completed  objectl-.es  at  an  aver- 
a;;e  rate  of  85-88  percent.  In  addition,  teach- 
er rctcilons  to  the  progiams  were  stronglv 
positive.  Many  reported  that  .students  showed 
improvements  in  written  aad  oral  or  sign 
lunp,nage.  especially  in  terms  of  variety,  se- 
fH'cnce.  atid  fiuency  of  response;  highc-r  n.tos 
cf  stuclpti.t  i:iterartion:  antt  high  levels  of 
s'udeut  interest  and  participation.  T*'c  eiol- 
uation  also  served  to  pinpoint  several  areas 
which  might  be  the  focus  of  fttriher  researcii. 

Wuny  of  tiie  teachers  who  par;  icijuted  la 
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the  field  test  ar©  planning  to  Integrate  the 
NRMCD  Visual  Communications  Program 
Into  their  standard  achool  currlctila.  The  pro- 
gram la  currently  being  revised  and  Is  being 
considered  by  the  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handi- 
capped for  distribution  this  fall. 


VIETNAM :  LESS  U.S.  MONEY.  FEWER 
VIETNAMESE  DEATHS  OR  HOW  TO 
BUY  A  DOVE  AT  CUT-RATE  PRICES 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFOKKIA 

I.N-  THE  HOUbE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'CS 

Monday,  September  30,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  and  an  increasing  number  of  my 
colleagues  have  advocated  a  lower  level 
of  spending  for  v%-ar  in  Vietnam.  It  has 
been  our  contention  that  less  money 
would  not  only  reduce  the  level  of  vio- 
lence, it  would  also  force  the  ARVN  to  be 
mtue  etlicient  both  in  their  operations 
ard  in  consumption  of  their  materials. 

X  am  gratified  to  report  that  the  evi- 
dence appeals  to  bear  out  this  position. 
A  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Star- 
News  reports  that  both  American  and 
Vietnamese  officials  agree  that  the  re- 
duced funding  level  mandated  by  Con- 
gress has  had  an  entirely  salubrious 
affect  on  the  ARVN.  Vietnamese  forces 
are  coping  well  with  the  le.ss  extravagant 
amounts  of  money  at  their  disposal  and, 
in  the  process,  are  becoming  much  more 
effective.  A  most  welcome  ?ide  effect  of 
smaller  military  firepower  will  undoubt- 
edly lead  to  a  lowering  of  the  noncom- 
batant  casualty  rate. 

This  is  precisely  the  stated  policy  of 
the  United  States.  In  cutting  the  MASF 
budget  we  cut  no  muscle:  what  we  did 
was  to  cut  away  the  fat  that  was  forcing 
tlie  muscle  into  advancing  atrophy.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  our  own  Armed  Forces 
could  benefit  from  some  of  the  same  sort 
of  surgery.  It  is  obvious  from  this  experi- 
ence that  inventiveness  and  ingenuity 
seem  to  leave  the  military  inversely  in 
proi>ortion  to  excess  money  becoming 
available.  We  could  benefit  greatly  from 
some  positive  creativeness  and  ingenuitv 
in  our  own  military  establishment:  per- 
haps the  way  to  acquire  this  is  to  be  a 
little  more  parsimonious  wiUi  cur  defeiise 
doilpvs  in  coming  years. 

Tiie  article  from   the  September   20. 
ly74.  Washington  Star-News  follows: 
Cir  U.S.  .^m  HtLD  Suffkivnt  fc  r 
Saigon  Forcks 
I  By  T.immy  y*  rlsuckle » 

Sau;on. — The  S700  million  in  American 
mi'.iiary  aid  to  Sciuh  Vietnam  is  sufficient 
for  the  South  Viemamese  army  to  slop  the 
Communists,  and  indeed  this  reduction  in 
U.S.  miliiary  aid  may.  In  the  long  run.  make 
the  South  Vietnam  army  more  erTective,  in- 
formed military  soiu'ces  say.  Som.o  miudle 
level  .South  Vietnam  military  arree. 

The  sources  base  their  view  on  a  comfjina- 
1  ion  of  two  civirtmistances.  These  are  a  ne'.v 
look  at.  and  reshulfle  of.  loj,istic  priorities  by 
the  L':iited  States,  and  a  change  in  South 
Vietnam  army  tactics  with  a  cb-ift  to  less  con- 
veiitional  v.aifare.  Informed  military  sourec.-, 
qiialiiy  their  assessment  that  t^TOO  million  Is 
sufficient  with  the  condition  that  these  tvo 
thinus  siiould  coiiTinue  tvi  co  aiiei'd  sticce«- 
fullv. 


r 
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This  asses-sment  would  s  cm  to  run  coun 


icr  to  other  reporU  Irom 


posed  cougrcsiilonal  inlliu  :y  aid  cuts  will 
;.-u'i,  the  South  VietuameHe  iu  deep  trouble. 
Many  of  these  reports  are  1  astd  or.  U.S.  em- 
'.>a*y  roportii  to  ueWi.meu  t;  at  fuel  filready  is 
cut  b;-  50  percent,  plane  are  nut  flying, 
shells  tre  in"i!i1icicnl.  a-iil  sc  forth. 


It  scorns.  hc\ve\er,  all  t 
pic  mis  ;>y  U.S.  offiClHis  hi 
i-ttempt  to  o..avc  off  cc.ngr 
iindernetith    the    furor.    U. 


these  reductions  and  are  n  r'ampiDi,'  loglf.'.ics 
to  suit  the  funds  th«^>  e.tpd 
hifonned    roxircto   say.   An 
confirm  this. 

ITie  .sources  point  to  the  j 
I'r.T.cr   Smith,   tlie   new  Si 
tAchc.  Smith's  fcackpround 
lieutenant  en  up.  Experts 
right  inan  for  the  Job  ahead 

Describing  r-.hat  Is  ahead 
cuts  In  fuel  r.nd  other  suppl 
public  by  U.S.  offlcialu  i 
American  overspending  Ui 


the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  IE  rs.  The  U.S.  Em 


bassy  was  baring  Its  expen 

for  militarj'  funds  cf  up  t( 

Tliey    anticipated    going 


v/ar  on  a  continuing  resoli  ,ion  bii-sis. 


Sources  .said   there    Is   nf 
sufficient    ammunition    and 


•uigou  that  pro- 


ote  public  rom- 

aigon  are  a  final 

slo:i.a  c\v.s.  But 

Grticials   expect 


t  to  be  inailal)!': 
;r'cr.ns    prl'atcly 

rorc  ol  U.S.  Gon. 
'^on  titfense  at- 
1.5  lojitlijs  from 
onsidcr  him  the 

sources  said  the 

es  recently  made 

a    reaction    to 

uih  Vietnam  in 


Iturcs  on  hoped 
SI   billion. 
Jhead    with    the 


doubt   there    Is 
fuel    in    South 


themselves  with 
leod  le.ss  and  a 
r  Items  such  as 

defi.'iions   have 


of  a  trend  to  avoid  costly  1 
Vieinameiie  army  for  tactic? 
ready  been  moving  to  less  co  ivcntlonal  forms 


of  fighting.  It  has  been  littl 
South  Vietnamese  long-ran 


teams  have  already  !>een  c  eating;  havoc  in 


in  South  Viet- 
'sc  small  special 
rt  of  the  North 


Communist  areas  of  contro 

nam.  A  few  months  a^o  tli 

action  groups  ripped   up  p 

Vietnamese  oil  pipelines  nAr  the  Laos  bor 

der.  Several  North  Vlctiiam  nipply  depots  In 

Communist  territory  In  Sot  ;h  Vietnam  have 

been  hit  successfully.  In  bit  jer  actions,  some 


of  the  better  South  Viet  nan 
Ing    to    night    Infantry    a 


troops,   for  example,   at  Tl  ung   Due   Valley 


are  training  a   100  yard-;  ea 
the   recapture   of   tii.tt   dlst 
D;i   Nang.   By   this   mc-thod 
the  move  tov«.-ards  the  esasjtiul  cheaper  In- 
fantry weripons  will   reir.fo  je   Hie  newborn 
tendency    of    the    South    V: 
they  put  It,  use  Vietnamese 
should  still  be  sufficient  finds.   It   Is  estl 


matetl,  to  pa;  ff>r  thp  artl!!-.-.' 


a   great   deal   of 
cUidir><^     bombs 
■s 

those 


Vietnam  to  prosecute  the  w  ir  but  conser.r.- 
tlon  Is  the  U.S.  order  of  the  day  while  logis- 
tics are  reconsidered  and  c  .'eihuuled. 

Military  experts  describe  1  the  nature  of 
the  problem  facing  the  Uni  sd  States  in  this 
way.    In   Vietnam    there   Ls 

expensive     ammunition         ,      

which  cost  $1,500  each  and  lelicopters  which 
need  expensive  fuel  to  fly.  But  when  those 
expensive  items  are  used  (  :iey  are  also  ex- 
pensive to  replace.  Sourc  ss  su.Kgest  that 
what  might  happen  li,  ra 
money  on  bombs  the  Unite  1  States  will  opt 
to  spend  the  money  on  vei  y  largo  numbers 
of  mortar  shells  which  are  -heap  and  many 
military  men  consider  the;  i  more  effective 
than  big  bombs.  Tlie  Soutl  Vietnamese  air 
force  may  have  to  mothbal  most  of  its  800 
helicopters,  but  this  would  eCectively  force 
Vietnamese  conunanders  to  ipend  more  time 
In  the  field  with  their  troop;  histead  of  pa.ss- 
Ing  their  time  in  expensi\'|  restaurants  in 
the  cities. 

Unless  there   is  a  changefcver  to  less  e:: 
pensive  engines   of   war.   so  irces   warn,   the 
South  Vietnamese  may  find 
the  costly  items  they  now 
shortage  of  biead-and-butt 
bullets  and  mortar  shells. 

U.S.  officials  here  say  n( 
been  made  on  these  matters  pending  definite 
Information  on  funds  but  tl  at  the  matter  is 
being  closely  considered.  T  e  reductions  of 
jets  and  fuel  are  seen,  how*  rei.  u.s  the  start 


cms.  Tlio  South 
reasons  has  al- 


publlci7ed.  btit 
e  Special  Forces 


lull  lb  ,  re  adapt- 
tacks.     Airborne 


h  night  tnwiild 
ct  capital  near 
It's  argued   that 


tnamesc    to,   a.s 
ictic.-.  Yei  there 


f<nd  armor  stUl 
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necessary  for  likely  major  conventional  ac- 
tions against  the  even  more  conventional 
terrain-grabbing    North    Victnamer.e    forces. 

It  Is  said  by  Military  sources  here  that 
arlillery  shells  were  hr^'d  much  too  fre- 
quently and  uselessly  by  both  U.S.  and  Soulh 
Vietnaia'it.e  fcrccs  and  thr>t  reductions  li; 
money  will  force  the  Pouth  Vietnamese  to 
sr.ve  ihtir  shells  and  use  them  only  when 
tliey  are  really  needed.  The  greater  use  of 
li;fe!ilry  rathsr  than  m.irsive  and  cxpen3ive 
bombing  and  shelling  undoubtedly  will  le..d 
to  n  ccnstrteroble  Incr.-'&se  Ir.  South  Vietnam- 
ese casualties.  Ths  ma.sslve  bombing  and 
Phellln;;  pcllcie':  wtre  le''t  over  from  the  vi-- 
wllllr<^nc.=.s  of  r^^'lo'-.s  U  '^.  admini'  tftlr'n- 
to  risk  a  political  outcry  in  the  U»-ltcd  Ptatp^ 
v'nirh  wo'ild  hive  rcs"Ued  frcm  an:.-  hl^-'.i 
ITS.  casv  iltl"?;.  The  Amcricaii.s  listed  46  OC'O 
lulled  in  nine  ypars  ci'  comb.-.t  In  Vietnam. 

The  Scu'.h  Vietnamese  coiibat  formu'i 
:cr  romln;;  months  If  the  nillfl.^ry  aid  l^'ur^- 
rests  at  «700  millicn — as  is  almost  certaJi 
"'Inee  U.S.  Scnate-Hc-use  conferees  have  ap- 
prove! the  relevr.nt  defense  pppropriatlons 
bill — Is  therefore  likely  to  be  larcer  use  cf 
Inlantry.  more  night  fight  hip.  and  some  jjuer- 
r)ll,i  pr 'ssiire  on  North  Viet;  .tm-jse  and  Viet 
Conr;  held  areas. 

For  bis  actions  which  are  seen  likely  to 
o"cur  a^rlnst  an  incrcisingly  ccn''ontional 
Communist  force,  armor  and  artillery  with 
the  A37  Dragunfly  aircraft  for  air  strikes,  a 
less  expensive  and  more  accurate  aircraft, 
win  be  available. 

Milit.-.ry  sources  see  the  Conimunltts  &'■ 
fghtlng  for  terrain  now,  tying  down  son:? 
of  their  o'.vn  forces  in  defense,  and  therefore 
becoming  vulnerable  to  lighter  South  Vlet- 
namis?  forces  except  in  the  big  baliles. 


"LADY  PEARL"  MITCHELL 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

Of     OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speoker,  I  wish  to 
diic^t  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  recent  dccca5e  of  a  great  humani- 
tarian, and  one  of  the  first  women 
pioneer.s  of  the  civil  rights  movement.  On 
Tuesday,  September  10,  1974,  I  joined 
Mr.  Roy  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Gloster  Current 
in  the  privilege  of  serving  as  an  honor- 
ary pallbearer  at  the  Cleveland  funeral 
of  Miss  L  Pearl  Mitchell.  I  will  forever 
remember  Miss  Mitchell,  affectionately 
known  to  many  of  us  as  "Lady  Pearl,"  ps 
one  of  the  people  I  have  most  admired 
and  one  of  the  mo.'-t  pooitive  Influence.? 
on  my  life  and  political  career.  She  was 
honored  and  revered  among  us  as  one 
who  con.scciated  her  life  to  the  cause  of 
promoting  human  dignity.  Most  of  her 
adult  years  were  devoted  to  Christian 
service  and  the  fight  for  equal  opportu- 
nity. She  gave  unstintingly  of  her  time 
and  talents  to  the  NAACP.  the  Alpha 
Ka;jpa  Alpha  national  .',oiority,  and  her 
beloved  place  of  worship,  the  Mount  Zion 
Congregational  Church  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  My  brother,  former  Cleveland 
mayor  Carl  Stokes  and  I  treasured  "Lady 
Peail"  for  her  sterling  example  of  civic 
resnon-sibility  and  devotion  to  public 
service.  We  also  valued  her  support  for 
everything  we  have  tiled  to  accompli.'ih 
for  our  city.  It  meant  so  much  to  me  to 
hear  from  Miss  Mitchell  manj'  times 
throughout  my  years  in  office.  She  would 
writ*  constantly  with  words  of  prni.se  and 
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encouragernetil.  On  one  occasion  Miss 
Mitchell  sent  me  a  very  special  poem 
which  she  hoped  would  bolster  my  cour- 
age in  times  of  adversity.  For  years  I 
hnve  carried  this  liitle  poem  in  my  wallet. 
Since  it  has  helped  me  so  much,  I  v.-rr.t 
to  submit  this  i:ispirp.tion.'.l  me-jsag:  fci- 
the  bsiufit  of  my  colleagues: 

Right 

IFfoin  '  I.ca\€sfr  C^-ld"] 

Tic  '.-.•c  It.  is  a  tlliTerent  \^orld  ii'deed 

And  1'-.e  pe'ple  are  hard  to  suit 

And  the  .ub.t  who  play.s  on  the  violin 

Is  r,  b  ire  to  tiie  nMn  v.  ith  a  fltit;> 

And  I  mys'-lf  have  often  thought 

HuW  very  much  better  t'would  bo 

If  every  one  of  th'.>  fiillts  that  I  know 

Would  only  p^rce  with  me. 

But  J,ince  they  will  not,  t,he  very  best  way 

To  make  the  world  look  bright 

I';  nei'fr  t-.>  mind  what  others  say, 

Bi'l  do  what  you  think  is  right. 

I  trust  we  may  all  benefit  from  tlie  in- 
spira'.ion  of  this  poem,  and  of  Miss  Pearl 
MitciicH's  exemplary  life  of  service  to  the 
brofhorhood  of  man. 


CYPRUS   ISSUE   DEIJCATE 


HOi!.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    Nrw    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEKT.VTIVES 

Moiidaii,  September  30.  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cyprus 
situation  is  an  emotion-charged  i£.sne 
with  right  and  wrong  on  both  sides.  Al- 
though I  am  one  of  many  Members  of 
Congress  sponsoring  the  resolution  to 
halt  all  aid  to  Turkey  until  Turkish  forces 
arc  withdrawn  from  Cyprus,  I  was  among 
tlie  90  Members  of  the  House  who  voted 
against  adding  that  amendment  to  the 
continuing  appropriations  bill  last  week. 

I  would  like  to  insert  an  editorial  from 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  Septem- 
ber 2fj,  1974: 

IIocsE  ;.!u>Di.ES  IN  Cvpaus  Issue 

Tne  House  has  acted  emotionally  and 
r.ishly  in  voting  to  cut  off  military  aid  to 
Turkey  until  "substantial  progress"  Is  made 
irward  ceitlement  of  the  Cyprus  crisis.  The 
Cyprus  issue  is  fraught  with  the  emoilons  of 
ancient  feuds  and  modern  politics  and  Is  now 
thft  subject  of  delicate  negotl.*tions  between 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and  the  foreign 
mlni.sterr  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  In  this  situ- 
ation, which  calls  for  the  delicacy  of  a 
fencing  foil,  the  cong-esisn.en  have  moved 
in  with  a  meat  ax. 

Willie  the  Turks  have  undoubtedly  taken 
advantage  of  the  Cyprus  strife  to  move  In 
with  an  overwhelming  force  In  order  to  dom!- 
n.i;e  the  situation.  It  was  the  now-fallen 
Greek  military  government  that  began  the 
crisis  by  plotting  to  annex  Cyprus  to  Greece. 
The  United  States,  which  could  be  faulted  for 
doing  too  liitle  to  restrain  the  Greeks  at 
the  outset,  coiild  also  be  blamed  for  not 
doing  enough  in  the  end  to  restrain  the 
Turks  from  overrunning  tlie  Island.  But  hav- 
hig  maintained  a  low  profile  throughout.  It 
vould  be  unwise  for  the  U.S.  to  take  fis 
heavy-handed  a  pasitlon  against  Turkey  as 
;he  House  action  calls  for. 

Greece  and  Turkey  are  both  NATO  alhe.s. 
The  fury  of  the  Greeks  over  tho  Turkish 
vi.nory  in  Cyprus  has  already  caused  them 
to  pull  out  militarily  from  NATO.  Cutting 
off  aid  to  Turkey  at  this  late  date  would 
be  likely  to  also  alienate  Turkey  without 
doing  much  to  restore  our  ties  with  Greece. 
Adding  to   the  confusion   Is   the   fact  that 
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Turkey  Is  now  embroiled  in  a  Cabinet  crL^ls, 
with  an  early  election  likely. 

In  this  situation,  the  Stafe  Department 
was  putting  it  mildly  when  It  said  that 
the  House  move  to  cut  off  aid  would  be 
• '.  ery  disruptive  of  negotiations."  Hopefully, 
i;is  Senate  can  be  persuaded  to  reject  this 
lijid  provision  that  binds  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Kis'injer  in  tho  continuing  sen.sitive  negotia- 
!  lor.-:'. 

The  President  has  made  a  pcr.sonal 
a.ipcal  for  Congress  to  refrain  from  cut- 
ting off  the  aid  during  negotiations.  My 
ne;;ative  vote  last  week  •>\as  in  response 
to  that  appeal;  however.  I  will  have  no 
hesitation  in  supporting  the  cutoff  re- 
iitiirement  should  diplomatic  negotiations 
prove  fruitless. 

In  the  meantime,  the  President.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  congressional  leaders 
have  worked  out  a  compromise  amend- 
ment under  which  the  President  would 
have  to  certify  that  Turkey  is  making 
good  faith  efforts  to  reach  a  military 
settlement  on  Cyprus.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  agree  to  accept  this 
compromise  wording  in  the  confeienoc. 


AOAINST  THE  GAS  TAX  INCREASE 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNtCTlCTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVFS 

Monday,  September  30,  1974 

Mis.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Spei-ker,  any  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  levy  on  gasoline 
would  work  an  unconscionable  burden  on 
Americans  in  Connecticut  and  through- 
out the  Nation,  who  are  already  shoul- 
dering the  heavy  burden  of  record  price 
increases  for  food,  fuel,  and  other  essen- 
tials. 

Published  reports  indicate  that  the 
Ford  adminlstratioii  is  seriously  con- 
sidering such  an  increase.  I  have  consis- 
tently opposed  any  such  proposal  in  the 
past,  and  will  continue  to  do  .so.  More- 
over. I  pledge  to  vote  a.gainst  any  in- 
crease should  it  reach  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  to  urge  m>  colleagues  to  do 
hkevvise. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  1-cent-a- 
kallon  increase  in  the  gas  tax  would  cost 
Americans  some  $1  billion  annually  in 
lidded  costs  for  gasoline.  The  adminis- 
tiation's  proposal  for  a  10-  to  20-cent-a- 
gallon  increase  would  therefore  mean 
SIO  to  $20  billion  a  year  in  added  gas 
e.xpenscs  for  our  citizens. 

In  fact,  in  my  State  of  Connecticut 
alone,  such  an  increase  would  mean  some 
S140  to  $280  million  annually  in  added 
costs  for  drivers. 

Gasoline  prices  have  already  sky- 
rocketed. In  the  past  year  the  national 
average  price  for  gasoline  has  shot  up  al- 
most 17  cents  a  gallon — an  increase  of 
over  44  percent.  High  prices  have  cut  into 
demand  for  gasoline,  which  is  just  about 
pven  with  last  year,  after  rising  5  to  6 
Ijer  cent  annually  for  many  years. 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  people  now 
'ou.vang  gasoline  need  this  vital  fuel  to 
run  their  cai-s  to  work  in  the  morning 
iind  home  at  night.  In  States  like  my  own 
the  auto  commuter  lacks  viable  alterna- 
tives to  the  car,  for  necessary  transporta- 
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tion.  These  are  the  Americans  who  vsill 
be  hardest  hit  by  a  gas  tax  increase. 

Moreover,  an  increase  in  the  gasoline 
tax  would  cause  rises  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting food  and  other  essential  mate- 
rials. It  would  re.'jult  in  a  "rippling  ef- 
fect" that  would  devastate  our  already 
inflation-ridden  economy.  People  would 
be  forced  to  pay  even  more  for  needed 
items  tlian  they  are  now  paying. 

The  American  people  have  already  suf- 
iered  too  mucii  from  inflation.  Any  in- 
ci'ePvse  in  the  Federal  gasoline  tax — 
which  would  make  matters  worse — is 
totally  unacceptable  at  this  time.  It  mu.^t 
not  be  allowed. 


I.NHUMANE  TREATMENT  IN  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30.  1074 

Mr.  BROOrvlFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
July  I  related  to  my  colleagues  the  tragic 
story  of  the  Yichil  Kutchuks  and  their 
attempts  to  emigrate  to  Israel  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Kutcliuks  were  to  leave  in  April 
to  .join  their  son  in  Israel,  but  3  hours 
befoie  their  scheduled  departure  their 
bags  were  confiscated  by  the  police  and 
Mr.  Kutchuk  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned. For  more  than  3  months  no  one 
w  as  allowed  to  visit  Mr.  Kutchuk  and  no 
foitnal  charges  were  made. 

Upon  learning  of  this  travesty  of  .ius- 
tice  I  wrote  to  the  Soviet  Emba.s.sy  asking 
for  an  explanation  and  received  a  one- 
line  reply  stating  that  my  letter  had 
been  referred  to  the  proper  Soviet  au- 
thorities. I  have  had  no  further  response. 

I  have,  however,  received  dishearten- 
ing news  from  the  Kutchuk  relative  w  ho 
first  informed  me  of  their  plight.  Rev. 
Shabtai  Ackerman  of  the  Beth-Abraham 
Hillel  congregation  in  Birmingham, 
Mich. 

Reverend  Ackerman  received  a  letter 
from  tlfe  Kutchuk's  son  stating  that  the 
investigation  of  his  father's  case  has 
ended  and  Mr.  Kutchuk  has  been  accused 
of  being  a  black  marketeer. 

The  KGB  claims  to  have  found  parts 
of  a  textile  machine  and  a  bankbook  with 
65,000  rubles  in  Mr.  Kutchuk's  baggage. 
Mr.  Kutchuk  is  certain  these  items  were 
1-ilanted  in  his  baggage  after  it  was  con- 
fiscated from  him.  When  he  asked  to  see 
the  bankbook  that  is  being  used  as  evi- 
dence against  him,  Mr.  Kutchuk  was  in- 
foi-med  it  was  none  of  his  business. 

During  the  hearing,  Mr.  Kutchuk  was 
denied  the  opportmiity  to  defend  him- 
self, and  each  time  he  attempted  to  say 
something  in  his  behalf  he  was  strong- 
armed.  Despite  this  physical  harrass- 
ment  he  refused  to  .sign  a  confession  that 
the  police  attempted  to  force  on  him. 

A  trial  has  been  set  for  the  near  future 
in  the  city  of  Kishinev,  although  it  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  Mr.  Kutchuk 
w  ill  be  found  guilty  of  this  bogus  charge 
and  will  be  subject  to  10  years  in  prison. 
In  the  meantime.  Mrs.  Kutchuk  is  in 
Kishinev   awaiting  the  trial,  penniless 
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and  di.'iheartened.  Their  son  sent  her 
$200  3  months  ago  but  she  never  received 
it. 

Mr.  Kutchuk's  lawyer  says  he  is  help- 
less and  has  stated  the  only  hope  for  Mr. 
Kutchuk  i.s  the  pressure  of  public  cpiiiion 
in  the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  .^we  must  not  let  the 
Kutchuks  and  thousands  like  them  down. 
V/p  must  raise  oui'  voices  loud  in  protest 
of  tills  inhumane  treatment,  and  increase 
our  demands  for  fair  and  just  treatment 
for  Soviet  Jews.  We  must  bring  the  pres- 
sure of  public  outrage  over  these  actions 
to  bear  in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Vy'^e  cannot  and  must  not  tolerate 
the  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  in  the 
name  of  improved  United  States-Soviet 
relations. 

Improved  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions will  have  little  meaning  if  they 
come  at  the  expense  of  those  people  who 
look  to  us  as  their  only  hope  against  the 
coitinuing  tyranny  of  oppression — the 
Soviet  Jews. 


OPPOSITION  TO  INCREASED  FED- 
ERAL TAX  ON  GASOLINE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNtJ  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  written  President  Ford  ex- 
pressing my  strong  opposition  to  any 
move  v.hich  would  increase  the  Federal 
tax  en  gasoline.  Following  is  the  full  text 
of  my  letter,  and  I  urge  other  Members  of 
Congress  to  make  a  similar  apiDeal  to 
President  Ford  in  opposition  to  increased 
Federal  taxes  on  gasoline. 

The  letter  follows : 

SF.PTi;MBCR  30.  1974. 

Hon.  Gffsld  R.  Ford. 

Oj^'-f   o;   rlie   Presidcnl,   The   yvUitc   House. 
Washiiigton.D.C. 

Ukar  Mr.  PntsiDENT:  I  would  like  to  take 
thi^■.  opportunity  to  express  my  strong  oppo.=;i- 
t'ou  to  any  move  which  would  increase  the 
federal  tax  on  gasoline. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  higher  price? 
pnd  stilfer  taxes  on  the  purchase  of  fuel  and 
oil  for  automobiles  and  homes  is  not  the 
answer  to  curbing  the  rate  of  inflation.  The 
price  of  gasoline  and  home  heating  oil  have 
been  increasing  rapidly  as  it  is.  If  such  prices 
feo  any  hicrher.  it  will  be  especially  unfair  to 
tliose  Americans  who  live  on  limited  and  llxod 
incomes.  They  will  be  the  ones  who  suffer  the 
most. 

Mr.  Pi-e.=;ident.  in  my  own  Stale  of  Florida 
(which  has  a  signincant  popuhition  oi  re- 
tired older  Americansl,  the  people  have  al- 
ready been  .severely  affected  by  increases  in 
the  price  of  crude  oil  and  electric  rates  Some 
have  alreadv  been  deprived  of  many  necessi- 
ties of  life  in  order  to  meet  spiraline  costs. 
Quite  frankly,  I  don't  know  liow  much  more 
they  can  stand  in  the  wa.\  of  higher  prices 
and  taxes. 

There  are  and  always  have  been  those  in 
our  Government  who  advocate  more  spending 
and  higher  taxes  as  a  solution — no  matter 
•^,  hat  the  problem.  This  approach  has  seldom 
been  ri!.:ht  In  the  past,  for  this  philosophy 
!!:variHbly  magnifies  the  problem  rather  than 
easing  it. 

1  m  ab«ioluteU  convinced  that  .=uch  a  policy 
wi.iiid  be  wrong,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
v.ill  place  the  .strength  of  tlie  Office  of  the 
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Pi-psidency  against  any  movj  to  increase  tha 
loUcral  tax  on  gasoline. 

Witli  best  wishes  ar,:l  wa|m,  pers^'al  re- 
gards, I  am 

Very  tnily  vours, 
,^  C.  W.  Bt 

^  .'-Ten  I 
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CROSS  CREEK  \VA 
PROJECT 


HON.  THOMAS  E. 

OF   PENNSVLVa 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR: 

Monday,  September 


SENTATIVEri 
30,  1974 


Sp'.  akc 


onstit  leiits 


M'-.  riORGAN.  Mr.  S 
t?mber    24,    I    presented 
testimony  in  support  of 
Watershed  Project  befor 
mittee  on  Water  Resourc 
Committee;    on    Public 
worked    with   my   c 
project  for  a  considerable 
and  am  pleased  the 
acted  expeditiouslv- 

The  testimony  follov/s 
Kemarks  op  Hon.  Thoma 

Ilr.  Cli.ilrnian,  and  distlii; 
cf  this  subcommittee  I  am 
to  express  my  strong  suppo 
Creek   V.'atershcd   Project, 
recommended  for  pnproval 
servatlon  Service  of  tiie  Dep 
culture.   I  especially   apprec 
review  of  the  work  plan  ani 
statemeui  recently  submittec 
tee  by  the  OiBce  oX  Mrnagem 

The    Cress    Creek    Water; 
located  in  n-.y  congressional 
sponsored   by   the   Washlngt 
and  Water  Conservation  Di 
ton  County,  Cross  Creek 
dependence  Township  Mun 
In  conjunction   with    the  Si 
Service.  Just  recently.  I  red 
.signed    by    1,200    residents 
County  endorsing  the  Crcs: 
Community  leaders  and  ci 
to   express  strong   support 
and  I  v.o-.ild  like  to  commc 
for  their  active  and  eilectiv 
civic  affairs. 

Basically,   this   request 
Federal  asil'tance  is  for  wa 
protection,   flood  prevent io: 
and  recreational  purposes. 
volve3  soil  couservp.tlon  n.nd 
ures  to  be  iir.plemented  by 
the  WaEhington  Cour.ty  Soil 
servatlon   District,   as   well 
purpose  flood  prcvcation  str 
multiple  purpose  reservoir 
stora[;e.  waler-orlciited  recr 
alleviation  of   flood   di■.m.^gl 
ments  sUculd  be  completed 
year  period. 

Mr.    Chairman,    improved 
ment,   forestry   practice"^,   a 
measures  will  contribute  to 
erosion  and  sedhnentation 
farm    productivity    and    w 
Cross    Creek.    Tlie    connnut 
Browntowu.  rnd  SLuda  will 
economic  development  in 
ty  will  very  likely  result  fro 
cI  a  dependable  water  f.u 
the  project  will  greatly  Im 
tlon  facilities  In  western 
for  the  2,000.000  people  w 
fifty-Mile  radius  of  the  area. 

Thu.?,  it  is  evident  thr.t 
watershed  project  will  be  a 
tribution  to  Pennsylvar.ia's 
bility  as  a  Cv^nrntr'-ir.!  a:;d  i 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tor.  I  would  like  in  commend  the  members  on 
the  water  resources  subcommittee  for  your 
continuing  support  and  expeditious  sciiitlny 
of  this  project.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with 
my  consistucnts  in  strongly  supporting  the 
Cross  Creek  watershed  project,  and  I  urge  its 
appro  v.-.l. 


TEAR  GAS  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1974 


HON. 


JONATHAN'  E. 


B5NGMAIV! 


OF    NEW    YOKli 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTA I  IVES 

Mondaij.  SrT>t^-nber  20,  1974 

;ir.  BINGHAM.  1  Ir.  Speaker,  there  i3 
a  g.ov, ing  new  tiend  in  personal  arma- 
mrnt  in  lliis  country  Uiat  ij  exfremcly 
dansercus.  I  speak  of  the  profusion  ol 
tear  gas  cartridges  and  pvjis  row  btinc 
marketed  th)ou&h  direct  solicitation  tj 
unsiispecling  citizens  ao  a  means  of  self- 
defense,  and  to  others  who  might  u.se 
them  for  ill-gal  purposes.  The  dangers 
of  the-^e  weapons  are  well  documented. 
!'■>.  the  hand.;  ol  those  who  are  untrained 
in  their  use,  Irar  gas  is  daneerous  to  both 
the  user  and  the  intended  target.  In  the 
hand.s  of  those  who  would  use  them  or 
convert  them  for  illegal  purposes,  the 
danger  is  even  greater. 

The  proliferation  ajid  dai-'ger  pcscd  by 
tear  gas  weapons,  which  resemble  .22 
caliber  h.andeuns,  was  first  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Mike  Horowitz,  a  reporter 
from  the  Co-Op  City  News,  a  local  Bronx 
new,spaper.  Mike  sought  my  aid  in  Sicil- 
ian',' a  flood  of  solicitations  for  tear  gas 
and  tear  gns  gims  to  constituents  in  the 
'22i.l  Di.'jtrict.  Efforts  to  secure  action  by 
local  and  State  officials  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral a&encies  have  only  revealed  the  li;ni- 
tat.'cns  cf  existing  law  and  the  necc;  sify 
of  enacting  a  more  poierit  law  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

The  Con.stitution  of  the  United  Slates 
provides  that  the  Conrrp.ss  shall  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States.  It  is  there- 
fore incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
consider  the  need  to  regulate  and  indeed 
prohibit  the  interstate  movement  of  tear 
;  "s  ;nd  tear  gns  weapons,  because  of 
then-  potential  for  violence.  To  arcom- 
pli.'h  that  end,  I  have  introduced  i]\° 
Tear  Gas  Safety  A;.t  of  1974,  which  would 
prohibit  the  tran.sportation  or  manufac- 
ture for  .shipment  of  tear  gas  or  tear  gas 
guns  in  interstate  commerce,  except  for 
military'  and  law  enforcement  purposes. 

Clearly  tear  gas  cartridges  and  tear 
gas  ivun  are  dangeroas  v.eapons  that  do 
not  protect  the  general  public  but  are  a 
danger  to  it.  Pas.sage  of  the  Tear  Gas 
Safety  Act  of  1974  would  be  a  re.srjon- 
sible  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

I  include  herewith  the  texi  of  my  bill: 

H.R.   16849 
A  bin  to  prohibit  the  lntrodu-.-tio:i,  cr  mRnu- 
iiicture    for   Introdu'itlon.    Into   irterstate 
commerce  oX  tear  ga:;,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

re  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcyiisc 
c.i  ncrri.scntaticea  of  the  Uiited  States 
of  Arnerirn  iii  Congrats  c^sci.bled.  That  this 
/.<:t  mi-y  bf-  cited  as  the  "Tcir  Cas  Safety 
A:tof  1!)7*." 

.Sfc.  2.  The  fir«t  section  cf  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Art  to  prohibit  t)»e  Introduc'Jon 
or  manur.icture  Tor  Introduction,   Into  In- 
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er.state  commerce  of  switchblade  knives,  ni-.d 
for  otlier  purposes,"  approved  August  12, 
1958  (15  use.  1241).  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing pt  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  term  "terr  gns'  means  any  Ir^cr?- 
mntor,  sterniitator,  or  screening  smolie,  or 
any  devi'-e,  container,  or  article  designed  to 
emit,  spray,  dis'liarge.  cr  otherwise  si^rrad 
nny  lacrimitor  sternittstor,  or  sneenirj 
fcn^.oke." 

Sec.  3.  Sections  2  and  3  of  such  Act  ( 15 
U.S.C.  1242  and  1243)  aro  amended — 

(i)  by  addli.g  "cr  tear  ^'as"  alter  "'^wlts::- 
blarte  knife"  whenever  such  terrr"  appejir.i; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'iz.oco"  whenc  -er 
such  phra_e  appears  and  inserliiig  in  lieu 
thereof  in  each  cace  ".15,000". 

otw.  4.  SPCtio:i  -I  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1:;43)  ir,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•Sec.  4.  Sectiop.E  2  ai.d  3  of  this  Act  z\u:\\ 
not  .ipply  to — ■ 

"(1)  any  co:nmon  cnnicr  or  contr.ict  car- 
rier, with  respect  to  any  switchblade  knife  or 
tear  gas  shipped,  transported,  or  delivered 
for  shipment,  in  interstate  commerce  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  except  that 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  shall  apply  where 
such  a  carrier  knew,  cr  had  reason  to  know, 
that  any  £uch  knife  or  terr  gas  was  being 
fliipped,  tran:;poited,  or  delivered  for  Jhip- 
nient.  by  such  rp.rrier; 

"(2)  the  mannfdclurf.  sale,  transpcrla- 
tion,  distribution,  possession,  or  introduction 
in;o  int?!stale  commerce,  of  .switchblade 
knives  or  tear  gas  pursuant  to  contract  with 
the  Armed  Forces  and.  In  the  ca«c  of  tear 
pa^,  pursuart  to  contract  with  any  law 
enforcement  agency  of  the  United  States, 
cr  of  any  State  or  political  rti'odi>rislou  thgre- 
Q-;  pnd 

"(3)  the  Armed  Forces  or  any  member  or 
employee  of  any  law  enforcement  agency  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political 
:-ulKlivls!on  thereof." 

Sec.  5.  The  seventh  pararrapli  of  section 
171o  of  title  18.  United  St:itcs  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  es  follows: 

"All  knives  having  a  blade  which  opens 
automatically  ( 1 )  by  hand  pressure  applied 
to  a  button  or  other  device  in  the  handle  of 
the  knife,  or  (2)  by  operation  of  Inertia, 
Rravlty,  or  both,  and  ter.r  gas,  as  defined  In 
the  second  section  cf  the  Tear  Gas  Safety 
Act  of  1974,  are  nonmailable  and  shall  net  be 
deposited  in  or  carried  by  the  mails  or  de- 
livered by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
I'ostal  Service.  Such  knives  may  be  con- 
\e;,ed  in  the  mails,  under  such  regulations 
r.s  the  Postal  Service  chall  prescribe — 

"(1)  to  ci.illan  or  Armed  Forces  supply 
or  proctiremcnt  oflicers  and  employees  of  the 
Federrl  Government  ordering,  procuring,  or 
purchasing  such  knives  or  tear  gas  In  con- 
nection with  the  activities  of  the  Feder&I 
Government; 

"(2)  to  supply  or  procurement  oiTicer.s  cf 
the  National  Guard,  the  Air  National  Guard, 
or  militia  of  a  State,  a  territory,  or  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  ordering,  procuring,  or 
purchasing  such  knives  or  tesr  g.is  In  con- 
nection with  the  activities  oi  any  such  orga- 
uization; 

"(3)  to  supply  or  procurement  officers  or 
eniplo'yees  of  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  cf  tlie  govern- 
ment of  any  State  or  territory,  or  any  county, 
city  or  other  political  subdivisioa  of  a  State 
or  territory,  ordering,  procuriuir,  cr  purchas- 
ing such  knives  or  tear  gas  In  connection 
with,  and  i!se  by,  any  law  enforcement  agen- 
cy of  any  such  entity;  and 

"(4)  to  niaaufacturerj  of  sticli  knives  or 
tear  gas,  or  bona  fide  dealers  therein,  in  ccr.- 
nection  wiili  any  shipment  made  pursuant 
to  an  order  from  any  person  designated  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3). 
The  Postal  Service  may  require,  as  a  cordl- 
tlon  of  conveying  any  such  knlve  or  tear  gas 
in  the  malls,  that  any  person  proposing  to 
mitil  such  knife  or  tear  gas  explain  in  wrltli'g 
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to  the  .satisfaction  of  tlie  Postal  Service  that 
the  mailing  of  such  knU«  or  tear  gM  will  not 
be  in  violation  of  this  section." 


A   1-RIBUTE  TO  FELIX  GAY 


HON.  CLEM  ROGERS  McSPADDEN 

OF    OKLABO.MA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  20,  1974 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  ai*e  allowed  special  time,  special 
talents  and  special  compassion  and 
understanding  to  reach  out  in  their  life 
time  and  touch  the  minds  and  li\es  of 
others.  Such  is  Mr.  Felix  Gay.  superin- 
i«ndent  of  the  Foyil.  Okla..  public 
schools.  Largely  self-educated,  Mr.  Gav 
in  1974,  is  now  in  his  64th  year  as  an 
educator.  We  have  tried  through  various 
educational  associations  to  determine  if 
this  Is  a  record.  Unsuccessful  iii  deter- 
nmiing  tliis.  we  did  decide  that  it  is  of 
no  mattei-;  Mr.  Gay's  association  with 
tliousands  of  students  through  those  64 
years  and  thiough  his  extracurricular 
activities,  are  not  Immeasurable.  With 
your  permission,  I  would  like  to  pay  tliis 
special  tribute  to  Felix  Gay.  an  educator 
without  peer  and  a  humar.itarian;  a 
great  American: 

Felix  Gay,  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Foyil.  Okla.,  began  his  teaching  career 
in  1911.  and  this  current  year  will  make 
a  total  of  64  years  teaching  experience— 
17  years  after  retirement  age  of  65. 

He  was  born  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  of  Kentucky,  at  Dry  Hill,  in 
1893,  the  seccMid  of  nine  children.  He  did 
not  start  to  school  until  he  was  12  jeais 
old.  but  he  was  very  eager  to  learn,  and 
a  few  years  later  had  an  opiwrtunlty  to 
buy  a  trunk  full  of  books,  which  con- 
tributed much  to  his  education. 

Mr.  Gay  began  teacliing  at  age  13  in 
a  country  school.  Wildwood,  in  Leslie 
County.  Ky.,  after  taking  a  teachers 
examination  and  receiving  a  certificate. 
The  school  was  only  6  months  in  length 
at  that  time,  and  he  taught  school  for 
6  months  and  went  to  school  the  other 
6  months.  He  attended  Witherspoon 
College  at  Buckhorn,  Peri-j-  County,  Kj-., 
which  was  a  private  Presbyterian  school. 
Although  he  had  not  attended  high 
school  previously,  many  of  the  courses 
taken  here  were  later  accepted  for  col- 
ler:»  credit  by  accredited  colleges. 

After  3  yeai-s  teachuig  in  count  v 
schools,  he  went  to  Witherspoon  College 
for  the  entire  term,  teaching  part  time 
and  attending  school  part  time.  He  then 
came  back  to  Leslie  County  and  was 
principal  of  the  Hyden  High  School 
which  he  got  accredited,  the  first  higli 
school  accredited  in  the  county. 

Fi-om  there,  he  went  to  Goodman,  Mo.. 
as  superintendent  for  2  years,  then  back 
to  Grant  County,  Ky..  at  Mason,  where 
he  spent  5  years.  He  attended  school  In 
the  summers  and  I'eceh'ed  his  A.B.  de- 
erree  from  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky..  in 
1925.  the  first  person  from  his  home 
county  of  Leslie  to  receive  a  college 
degree. 

He  went  back  to  Witlierspoon  College 
'or  3  years  as  a  teacher  and  counselor. 
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He  felt  that  the  college  had  given  him 
an  opportunity  to  do  sometliing  with  hi.s 
life,  and  he  had  toW  the  president  when 
he  previously  left  that  he  would  come 
back  and  spend  a  few  years  to  help  pay 
that  debt.  But  the  West  had  gotten  into 
his  blood,  so  he  came  back  to  Goodman. 
Mo.,  for  2  yeai-s,  then  on  west  to  Okla- 
homa in  1930,  where  he  has  remained. 
He  continued  his  education,  taking 
gradii.Tte  work  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, tlic  University  of  Aikan.sas,  and 
Oklahoma  State  University,  v.here  he  re- 
ceived Ills  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  1937. 
He  has  a  life  certificate  in  Oklahoma  to 
leach  all  subjects  from  grades  1  through 
12,  i.s3ucd  in  1930;  also,  an  administra- 
tion certificate  for  supeihitendent.  higli 
scltool  principal,  and  elementary  jninci- 
pal.  Probably  no  other  person  in  Okla- 
homa has  as  much  certification  qualifi- 
cations. 

He  has  been  supermtendent  of  .schools 
at  Adair,  Cleora,  Lenapah,  Helena,  Cleo 
Springs,  Minco,  Chelsea,  and  Foyil.  He 
was  superintendent  at  Chelsea  for  12 
years  and  retired  hi  1962.  It  took  only  3 
months  to  realize  that  retii-ement  was 
not  for  him,  so  he  got  a  job  as  classroom 
teacher  at  Big  Cabin  for  3  months.  He 
then  went  to  Strafford.  Mo.,  for  2  years 
as  elementary  princip.il,  coming  liome  on 
week  ends. 

The  ne.vl  year  FoyU  school  board 
looked  him  up  and  said  they  were  in  dire 
financial  trouble  and  needed  him  to  help 
them  out,  and  he  has  been  there  for  the 
past  10  years. 

Mr.  Gays  three  strongest  qualities  are 
probably  school  finance,  building,  and 
concern  for  people.  In  practically  all  of 
the  schools  where  he  has  been,  the  dis- 
tricts have  been  in  veiy  difficult  financial 
conditions,  and  he  has  not  failed  to  bring 
them  out  in  good  condition. 

He  built  new  gjmnasium.-;  at  Adair  and 
Lenapah  under  the  WPA  back  in  the 
1930s,  and  had  building  programs  at 
Cleo  Spruigs.  Mhico,  Chelsea,  and  Foyil. 
When  Mr.  Gay  went  to  Chelsea,  the 
school  district  valuation  was  only  $990,- 
000.  Through  a  good  public  relations  pro- 
gram and  maintahiing  a  good  school, 
many  of  the  siu-rounding  dependent  dis- 
tricts were  encom'aged  to  aimex  with 
Clielsea,  increasing  the  school  valuation 
to  more  than  $2,000,000.  No  buildings  had 
been  built  since  1912,  and  during  the  12 
yeai-s  Mr.  Gay  was  there  they  built  a 
high  school  building,  an  elementary 
building,  and  a  gymnasium. 

A  tough  .iob  lias  always  been  a  chal- 
lenge to  Mr.  Gay.  When  he  came  to 
Foyil,  the  school  was  deeply  in  debt  and 
the  eiu-ollment  was  so  low  there  was 
danger  of  losing  Uieir  high  school. 
Through  careful  planning,  community 
cooperation,  and  State  and  Federal  help, 
he  increased  the  school  personnel  from 
12  to  32,  built  one  of  the  best  auto 
me<.hanics  buildings  in  the  State,  a  new 
gymnasium,  added  elementajy  class- 
rooms, and  made  many  otlier  improve- 
ments. He  established  the  first  Head- 
start  in  the  ai-ea  and  has  the  only  He^ad- 
start  program,  in  the  count  v.  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  Stale. 
Mr.  Gay  has  concern  for  people,  and 
particularly  tliose  less  foitimate.  He 
spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  counsel- 
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ine.  and  is  instrimiental  in  helping  a 
number  of  persons  of  low  income  con- 
tinue their  education  and  others  to 
become  self-supporting.  He  helps  more 
people  get  jobs  than  any  pereon  in  the 
area. 

He  has  a  genuine  interest  and  faitli 
in  ;:eople.  Whether  it  be  student,  teach- 
er, or  school  board  member,  he  help^ 
them  build  tiieir  self-image  and  con- 
fidence tmtil  they  can  do  nothing  but 
jucneed. 4 

Mi".  Gay  has  always  been  active  in 
tommunity  affairs.  Whtn  everyone  was 
diiccuraged  and  chances  seemed  pretty 
slim  for  the  Foyil  Water  District  No.  3 
getting  approved,  he  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  group.  Although  it  was 
totigh  .-ledding.  he  got  the  project  ap- 
proved, and  Fcyil  commtmity  has  rural 
water. 

He  bt  longs  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  was  president  of  the  orga- 
nization 2  yeai-s  ago.  He  is  chairman  of 
manpower  board,  district  1,  which 
covers  7  coimties.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community  action  since  its 
inception  in  1966,  and  was  chairman  for 
3  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  is  chairman  of  the 
administrative  board,  and  teaches  a 
Sunday  school  class. 

He  has  three  sons  and  two  daughters, 
all  of  whom  have  college  degrees.  He  and 
his  wife.  Vera,  live  in  their  country  home 
east  of  Chelsea  where  they  raise  cattle, 
glow  a  garden  each  .summer  and  en.ioy 
coiuitry  living. 


RIGHT  TO  READ  PROGRAM  CUT 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^1  IVES 

Monday,  September  30,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mi-.  Speaker,  funding  for 
one  of  the  most  Important  programs  di- 
rectly aiding  the  instructions  of  school 
pupils  is  being  reduced  to  a  trickle  under 
the  provisions  of  HJ?.  16900. 1  refer  to  the 
$15  million  allocated  to  title  ni  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Two  yeai-s  ago,  when  the  budget  for 
NDEA  m  was  $50  million,  local  schools  in 
New  York  received  more  tlian  $2.5  mil- 
lion for  the  purchase  of  insti-uction.*! 
equipment  and  mateiiaLs.  Last  year, 
when  the  budget  was  reduced  to  $28  5 
milhon.  New  York's  sliare  was  $1.6  mil- 
lion. Under  the  terms  of  H-R.  169D0,  the 
Slate  would  receive  oulj-  5864.000  m  fis- 
cal 1975— about  one -third  of  the  fiscal 
1973  allotment.  There  are  a  number  oi 
reasons  wliy  I  oppose  tliis  reduction. 

Many  of  the  Members,  I  am  sure,  are 
aware  of  the  Office  of  Education's  Right 
to  Read  program  which  is  employing 
many  innovative  techniques  in  the  grade 
schools  to  Improve  the  reading  skills  of 
pupils.  The  program  Is  ftmded  in  part  b^ 
title  II  of  the  Elcmentarj*  and  Second? ry 
Education  Act. 

What  Is  not  so  well  known  is  that  a 
grrat  many  of  these  Right  to  Read  proj- 
ects cciild  not  be  carried  out  without  the 
as5-Lstance  of  NDEA  title  m  funds  to  pro- 
cure nere.^sarv-  equipment  and  materials. 
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For  example,  a  right  toliead  project 


vas  launched  in  1971  m  m 
to  cievelop  a  model  for  rea 
lion  in  pojkland  County.  T> 
eluded  ertablishnient  of  a  di 
'  rr  for  screening  reading  deficiencies,  and 
jTicenice  training  for  ad  ninistrators, 
'•eading  supervjpor.s  and  teac  lers.  A  great 
variety  of  audio-visual  m  itenals 
equipment  were  screened  in 
ir.  an  efToit  to  initiate  a  num 
ent  reading  programs  thr.t 
J  ..pils  with  different  needs. 
The  project  has  deveh'pec 
s'.rucTional  methods  for  mon 
r'Ublic    and    9  000    private 


old  district 
ing  instruc- 
e  project  in- 
gnostic  cen- 


and 

this  project 
jcr  of  differ- 
vvould  serve 

reading  in- 
than  34,000 
elementary 


fchool  pupils  by  informing  t  ?achers  how 


Echniques- 
he  project's 
819,000   in 


to  use  modem  audio -visua 
f.nd  how  to  evaluate  them.  ' 
cost   was   S72.000.   including 
title  III  funds. 

Ti.is  illustration  of  two  protrams  work 
ing  in  concert  bears  out  t  le  key  rol 
IvDEA  title  III  is  playing  to  1  elp  improve 
the  quality  of  education  in  )ur  schools. 
It  also  illustrates  why  i  beli«  le  Congress 
should  ade<3uaiely  fund  NDE  ^  title  III  in 
line  with  President  Fords  bu  iget  request 
for  $28.5  million  and  override 
to  $15  million  proposed  by  t! 
aiions  Committee. 


the  cutback 

:  Ai'propri- 


CONGRATULATIONS     TO 
STRUGGLE  FOR  EOVIE' 


HON.  MARIO  BIA 


or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESL 

Monday,  Ser^tember  30 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speake  -.  :c  years 
ago  an  organization  was  for:  lec;  in  New 
York  which  has  made  for  its  "If  a  proud 
and  decisive  achievement  in 
of  modern  Jewry — Student  i 
Soviet  Jewry.   While  in  196  L 
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xGI 


TATIVE.S 

1974 


the  history 
truRgle  for 
only  the 


incst  informed  American.s  f  illov  ed  the 
injustices  r.nd  persecutions  of  Soviet 
Jewr>-,  the  SSSJ.  f-s  it  is  aiov.n,  in- 
creased public  awarene?s  of  t  le  plight  of 
So\iet  Jews  to  the  extent  thi  t  this  issue 
has  become  one  of  the  m  lin  human 
liEhts  concerns  in  this  Nation 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  '  )  know  the 
inspired  leaders  of  SSSJ,  .  <icob  Biin- 
baum,  onginally  from  Englar  d.  and  Glen 


Richter,  his  young  colleague. 


ited  the  Soviet  Union  last  y(  ar  and  met 
leading  Jewish  dissidents  !  ich  as  Dr. 
Benjamin  Levitch.  I  can  pei  ;onally  tes- 
tify to  the  value  of  the  pro(  ;st  af'tivity, 
all  carried  on  in  the  Am  rican  legal 
framework,  ol  SSSJ  and  sii  lilar  groups 
which  have  arisen  to  meet  t  .e  need. 

One  cannot  accurately  me  sure  the  ef- 
fect of  various  influences  an  political 
movements,  particularly  the  situation  of 
Soviet  Jews,  when  a  group  i  i  one  coun- 
try, such  as  tlie  SSSJ,  tries  to  persuade 
tile  government  of  another  country,  in 
thi.-;  case  the  U.S.S.R.  Never  heless,  it  is 
clear  that  the  E.SSJ  had  a  lefinile  and 
powerful  role  in  the  changeclSoViel  pol- 
icy which  nov.'  ha:  permitjtu  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jews  to  leavJ  for  Israel 
where  they  can  enjoy  a  filler  life  as 
Jews. 


Having  vis- 
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The  greatest  compliment  and  wish 
that  the  SSSJ's  admiring  supporters  can 
pay  to  this  group  is  that  the  situation  of 
Soviet  Jews  would  be  eased  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  would  be  allowed  to  live 
in  f.eecom  and  that  the  persecution 
which  necessitated  the  formation  of 
SSSJ  w.'uld  disappear. 


•IT.'^PLYING  THAT  INDUSTRIAL  DIS- 
EASE IS  CAUSED  BY  CIGARETTE 
SMOKING  IS  LIKE  TRYING  TO 
:i:DE  AN  ELEPHANT  BEHIND  A 
COCI'ER  SPANIEL- 


HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OK    KKNIUCKY 

I.M  TilK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESFNTAI  IVES 

^'^■nd(ty,  September  30.  1974 

M:-.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  la't  February  I  expressed  concern 
to  the  Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the 
Sena'.e  Committee  on  Commerce  as  to 
why  it  was  so  difficult  for  one  branch  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
ar.d  Welfare  to  find  that  coal  dust  causes 
b:ack  Ivnt'  disease  while  it  was  so  easy 
for  another  branch  of  the  Department  to 
J'.nd  that  smoking  caused  emphysema.  I 
observed  tl'.at  this  inconsistent  approach 
adversely  affects  Kentuckians  in  two 
wa>s — it  deprives  coal  miners  who  have 
worked  in  the  mines  for  many  years  of 
black  hwig  benefits  and  at  the  same  time 
seeks  to  eliminate  the  tobacco  grower  of 
Cv  -h  for  his  crop. 

This  same  point  is  made,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  statement  of  the  Tobacco  Workers 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO,  Septem- 
ber 17,  1974.  to  the  public  hearing  on 
arsenic  exposure  conducted  by  the  OSHA 
Committee  Management  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

I  rubmit  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  this  statement  signed  by  Rene 
Rondou,  president;  Homer  Cole,  secre- 
tarv-trea.'^urer:  and  Wallace  A.  Mergler, 
fim  vice  president  of  the  Tobacco  Work- 
ers International  Union: 

Tobacco  Workfrs 
International  Union, 
Wasfiinrton.  D.C.,  September  17,  1974. 
Ms.  J.  Perronc, 

O^.HA   Committee  Management   Office,    U.S. 
Department  oj  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
Ffjr  Submi^'iion  to  Public  Hearing  on  Arsenic 
L  ffiosurc: 

Oi.r  purpose  in  submitting  this  .statement 
1=  tvo-fold.  Fir.st,  we  want  to  set  the  record 
hiraipht  about  the  involvement  of  cigarette 
smching  In  the  Dow  Chemical  Company  re- 
port, fcecondly,  we  v.ant  to  illustrate  how 
c:eareue  smoking  is  apparently  being  used 
as  a  rid  htn-ing  to  divert  and  delay  govern- 
ment action  to  clean  up  the  work,  envlron- 
rr.cn  t. 

Pftfes  10  and  11  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany report  contains  a  paragraph  that  Is  a 
gem  of  tiibtie  Innuendo  and  misleading  im- 
plication. This  passage  stales  that: 

■  Until  the  early  IfaSO's,  arsenical  pesticides 
iiaci  Ijc-en  sj. rayed  on  tobacco  crops  in  the 
Cj-:t*"4  .Slates.  Tlie  u.se  of  tJiese  products  has 
led  t(i  cor.tamiriation  of  cigarettes  with 
arser.l':." 

Eiitlrely  omHted  Is  any  mention  of  arseni- 
cal pesU'ides  being  used  on  a  host  of  other 
crops  and  leadiug  to  tiieir  contamination  at 
tnht  time.  Are  we  to  believe  that  such  pesti- 
cKJes  were  sold  only  to  tobacco  farmers? 

Ill  fact  the  Uhc  of  these  products  on  to- 
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bacco  ended  more  than  twenty  years  ago  and 
therefore  so  did  the  alleged  contamination. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that : 

"Satterlee  summarised  the  problem  in  1956. 
The  arsenic  ccntent  of  cigarettes  has  risen 
/rom  12.6  vucro<rrams  per  cigarette  in  1932  to 
42  ir.icroguims  in  1050-51.  These  levels  could 
lead  to  rather  high  concentrations  of  arsenic 
in  the  lung  duiing  smoking." 

Once  agniii  by  omitting  later  data,  the  im- 
plication is  loft  that  the  1050  arsenic  le\el 
nas  persisted  for  decudes.  Also  omitted  is  the 
quantity  of  arse.iic  actually  concentrated  in 
The  lung  duiing  smoking,  or  if  in  fact  such 
meaaurenier.is  were  made  at  all. 

The  next  sentence  goes  on  to  say  that: 

"In  recent  years,  arsenic  levels  in  American 
cgarLttcs  liave  declined  to  an  acerage  of  7.7 
vi.crograms  per  orom  of  tobacco.'' 

The  information  comes  from  p.  study  pu':.- 
lishcd  in  19C9  but  the  Dow  authors  fall  to 
specify  when  the  aiiPnic  level  dropped  below 
tne  1P32  f.gure.  They  imply  it  happened  only 
rtcentiy.  Sirangeiy,  they  fail  to  tell  us,  as 
tiiey  did  w:th  tlie  earlier  high  levels,  whether 
this  new  low  level  could  lead  to  rather  low 
cor-ccntrations  of  arsenic  in  the  lungs  during 
jmolcing. 

f'inally.  the  Dov;  report  Is  very  informative 
about  Peruvian  tobaccos,  saying  that  "Ar- 
senic levels  were  found  to  be  22  micrograms 
per  cigarette  as  recently  as  1966."  Unle.<-;i 
numerous  Americans  travel  all  the  way  to 
Peru  for  their  cigarettes,  this  reported  fact 
iiAS  no  relevance. 

But  tl^ere  are  more  serious  and  disturbing 
omis.sions.  Aiid  tiiese  raise  serious  and  dis- 
t.irbing  questions. 

Why.  for  example.  Is  there  no  mention  of 
the  con.cHis.on  of  the  1964  Surgeon  General's 
P.c.oort  on  Smoking  and  Health?  This  delini- 
tivc  re\  iew  of  scientific  knowledge  said : 

"It  seems  unlikely  that  the  amount  of 
arsenic  derived  dcn  from  unfiltered  ciga- 
rettes is  sufficient  to  present  a  health 
ha-.ard." 

Why  is  there  omission  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  1962  Royal  College  of  Physicians  study 
of  smoking  and  health?  That  British  review 
of  the  evidence  stated: 

"The  arsenic  content  of  cigarettes  is  no:c 
infinitesimal  .  .  ,  There  has  never  been 
enough  arsenic  in  tobacco  for  this  to  be 
likely  to  cause  cancer  by  itself." 

Why  are  we  not  told  that  the  1972  Surgeon 
Grneral's  Report  fails  even  to  include  arsenic 
in  a  list  cf  '•harmful  constituents  of  ciga- 
rette smoke'  ? 

Could  it  be  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
Dow  authors  did  not  tell  us  about  the  smok- 
ing histories  of  workers  exposed  to  arsenic. 
This  data,  they  say,  was  Incomplete  and  un- 
remarkable." 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company  report  Is  re- 
markably incomplete  in  dealing  with  to- 
bacco. Pavorabie  data  is  Ignored;  unfavor- 
able data  is  promoted. 

Could  it  be  that  Insertion  of  cigarette 
tmoking  in  such  a  report  Ls  an  attempt  to 
.set  up  a  defense  against  workers  who  are 
the  victims  of  an  unhealthy  work  environ- 
ment? This  classic  tactic  of  blaming  the  vic- 
tim Is  a  widely  used  diversion.  And  unfor- 
tunately it  is  successful  in  too  many 
instances. 

Paul  Brodeur,  author  of  Expendable  Amer- 
icans, details  the  story  of  how  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  workers  die  each  year  of 
preventable  lndu.strlal  disease.  He  describes 
the  failure  of  government  action  to  protect 
them,  as  being  due  in  part  to  the  existence 
of  a  medical-industrial  complex.  If  indeed 
such  a  group  exists,  the  use  of  cigarette 
smoking  to  obscure  the  l:;sue  of  occupational 
expobute  v.ould  appear  to  be  tailor  made  for 
ILi  purpose. 

By  the  .s.-iine  token  there  exists  In  this 
country  an  anti-smoking  establishment 
which  portrays  cigarette  smoking  as  the 
cause  of  almost  all  health  problems.  It  is 
therefore  not  too  dilficult  to  sec  that  they 
are  Joining  forces   with  indu.-.try   and   in   .'=o 
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doing  a.ssistiug  industry  in  it.-  effori.>  to 
escape  the  responsibility  of  iin  ursafe  work- 
place. 

Asbestos  workers  at  Pittsburgh  Coming's 
notorious  Tyler,  Texas,  plant  were  told  their 
problem  was  due  to  cigarette  smoking.  Coal 
miners  were  told  that  the  primary  cause  of 
iheir  black  lung  problem  was  cigarette  sniok- 
ing.  Uranium  miners  are  cautioned  to  yive  up 
.siaoking.  And  so  it  goes  in  occupation  after 
occupation. 

In  this  time  of  Inflation,  tight  money, 
recession,  and  budget  slashing,  it  is  seductive 
and  inexpensive  to  blame  cigarette  smoking 
for  occupational  disease. 

They  hide  tlie  fact  that  it  would  take 
OSHA,  as  it  is  now  staffed,  more  than  100 
'■ears  to  inspect  tlie  country's  four  million 
v.-ork  places.  They  Just  hang  tip  tlie  no  smok- 
ins  sign. 

They  hide  the  fact  that  Federal  Standards 
exist  for  only  500  of  an  estimated  20.000  toxi>-: 
chemical  substances  now  ii.sed.  They  Juti 
liaug  up  a  no  smoking  sign. 

They  hide  the  fact  that  research  funds  for 
occnpatlonal  health  studies  are  grossly  In- 
:idequate.  They  Just  hang  up  a  no  smoking 
sign. 

Blaming  cigarettes  for  Industrial  disease  Is 
UlcB  blaming  the  Johnstown  fiood  on  a  leaky 
f  auoet  In  Altoona. 

Tli«  TWIU  firmly  malutains  that  the 
"Smoking  and  Health  Question"  cim  only  be 
resolved  through  hitensive  research  of  prod- 
uct components.  It  Is  unlikely  that  a  mean- 
ingful solution  can  be  found  by  substituting 
innuendo  for  research.  And,  implying  that 
industrial  disease  Is  caused  by  cigarette 
stnoUng  U  like  trying  to  hide  an  elephant 
behind  a  cocker  spaniel. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Reite  RoNIH>r. 

President. 
Homer  Cole. 

Secretory  Treasurer. 
Waxxace  a.  Mergler, 

First  Vice  President. 


NESTOR  CHYLAK— NO.  1  UMPIRE  IN 
BASEBALL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PENNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MOTidav.  September  30.  1974 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  excel- 
lent friend.  Jimmy  Calpin,  writing  in  his 
"LooUu  Em  Ovei-"  sports  column  in  the 
Scrantou  Tiibute  of  September  28,  1974, 
I'eports  what  all  of  us  In  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  have  maintained  all 
along,  but  has  only  now  been  conlirmed 
by  sclenunc  polling— Nestor  Ch>Iak  Is 
the  finest  lunpire  in  major  league  base- 
ball today. 

The  polling  was  done  by  the  most  re- 
sponsible possible  gi-oup  you  could  pick 
for  such  a  task — the  Major  League 
Baseball  Players  Association.  The  people 
polled  were  the  ones  who  would  know 
best — the  playeis  on  the  major  league 
teams  whose  careers  revolve  so  much 
around  completely  fair  and  competent 
umpiring. 

Rating  tlie  umpires  on  judgment  be- 
hind the  plate  and  on  the  bases;  atti- 
tude: hustle;  appearance;  language;  po- 
sitioning, and  other  factors— they  foimd 
Nestor  Chylak  easily  tlie  best  umpire  in 
the  majors.  What  is  also  Interesting  Ls 
the  fact  that  an  official  of  tlie  American 
League  quickly  confirmed  the  findings 
with  his  own  endoi-sement.  He  remarked 
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that  if  Nestor  is  tlie  liighest  paid  umpire 
in  Uie  big  leagues,  he  is  worth  everj' 
penny  he  is  paid.  He  also  noted  that  if 
assignments  were  given  on  the  basis  of 
ability.  Nestor  Chylak  would  work  the 
world  series  every  year.  However,  the 
um;-;ire3  have  agreed  among  themselves 
on  a  rotation  .system  that  gives  eery 
man  an  opportiuiity  to  yet  into  the 
series. 

Nes  is  a  native  son  of  Olyphan'..  i»nd 
»n  .".dopted  Dunmoi-ean,  both  in  my 
conciessional  district.  He  has  to  be  one 
oi  the  most  friendly  ar.d  delightful  men 
you  could  ever  meet.  When  the  Senator.^; 
p.iformeu  at  R.  F.  K.  statUum  here  iii 
W;tsliington.  before  they  took  off  for 
Te.\as.  Nestor  would  drop  by  my  office, 
o;-  call  when  he  was  in  town,  to  invite 
my  .staff  out  to  the  ballgame.  And  it  was 
a  delight  to  see  him  calling  thetn  "like 
they  were.' 

With  a  little  luck,  we  may  see  Nestor 
Chylak  calling  them  in  the  forthcom- 
ing world  series.  And  if  it  turns  out  to 
be  "One,  two,  tliree  strikes,  you're  out," 
you  can  be  sure  that  it  is  bemg  called 
by  the  best  umpire  in  tlie  "Old  Ball 
Gnnie.  ■ 


A  NEW  LIFESAVING  TEClxNIQUE 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF    OHIO 

IX  THE  EOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  30,  197i 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mi'.  Speaker,  a  Cincin- 
nati doctor  has  discovered  and  proposed  a 
lifesaving  technique  which  has  already- 
saved  many  lives  and  wliich  promises 
to  save  the  lives  of  thousands  v. ho  might 
otherwise  choke  to  daeth  every  year. 

The  technique  is  called  the  "Heimhch 
nianeuver"  after  Dr.  Heniy  Heimlich,  di- 
rector of  surgery  at  Jewish  Hospital,  Chi- 
ciimati,  Ohio.  The  maneuver  consists  of 
standing  belilud  a  choking  victim,  grip- 
ping both  ai-ms  around  the  victim's  waist 
above  the  belt  line,  one  hand  grasping 
the  other  wTist.  The  method  is  to  rapidly 
and  strongly  press  the  other  hand  formed 
in  a  fist.  Into  the  victim's  diaphragm 
just  below  the  ribs. 

In  the  instances  where  this  metliod  has 
been  used,  it  lias  sharply  compressed  the 
lungs  and  expelled  the  matter  which  was 
choking  the  victim.  In  all  known  cases 
since  Dr.  Heimlich  sumoimced  the  meth- 
od last  Jime  In  Emergency  Medicine 
magazine,  all  potential  victims  have  sur- 
\'ived.  Nearly  4,000  persons  die  annually 
by  chokuig  on  substances  cauglit  in  tlieir 
throats,  the  sixtli  larg&st  cause  of  acci- 
dental deaths. 

Dr.  Heimlich  developed  the  teclmique 
with  research  on  beagles  at  Jewish  Hos- 
pital's Esophagus  Center.  He  published 
his  findings  In  an  article  entiUed  "Pop 
goes  the  cafe  coronary,"  because  most 
choklngs  seem  to  occur  at  a  dining  table 
and  resemble  a  heart  attack.  Also,  when 
the  method  Ls  applied,  the  obstruction 
often  pops  out  liJte  a  cork  from  a  bottle. 

Numerous  reports  of  lives  saved  ha\  e 
come  from  such  addresses  as  Chicago, 
Seattle.  Kansas  City.  Tennessee.  Elm- 
hurst.  111..  Belchertown.  Mass.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Al- 
buquerque. 
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I  v.ould  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Dr.  Heimlich  for  developing 
this  lifesa\ing  method  and  encourage 
wide  distribution  and  publicity  .so  that 
it  may  be  added  to  emergency  f.j-st  aid 
.systems  to  save  lives. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A  NATIONAL  INTER- 
MEDIAT  E  CREDIT  B.\NK 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

i::  THE  KOVSE  OF  REPRES:ENT.\TAi:S 

Monday.  Septtmber  30,  1974 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
debate  over  inflation  has  produced  a 
great  variety  of  proposals  reflecting  a 
wide  spectrum  of  economic  thlnkiug. 
Mucli  of  the  concern  over  the  causes  of 
Inflation  has  centered  around  growth 
of  the  money  supply  and  the  supply  of 
credit,  and  this  concern  has  been  re- 
flected in  many  of  the  proposals  put 
forth. 

One  interesting  proposal  for  a  National 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  has  come  to 
my  attention  recently.  It  has  been  de- 
veloped by  John  S.  Atlee,  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Economic  Analysis.  The 
proposal  contains  some  interesting  ideas, 
although  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  Dr. 
Atlee,  it  also  poses  some  important  polit- 
ical and  social  problems.  I  insert  It  in 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point  because  it  Is  a 
somew  hat  different  approach  worthy  of 
my  colleagues*  attention.  Further  Infor- 
mation on  the  concept  can  be  obtained 
from  Dr.  Atlee  at  the  Institute  for  Eco- 
nomic Analysis,  1346  Connecticut  A^-enue, 
room  916.  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  The 
statement  foUou's: 

A   Basic   New   Approach   to   ANn-I.vr:  atxon- 

AND  STABILIZATIOK  POLICl' 

(ByDr.  Johns.  Atlee) 

AUliough  there  Is  Increasing  recc%uitiou 
that  the  present  restrlctlv*  monetary  policy 
risks  financial  chaos  and/or  serious  reoes- 
slon.  many  people  stUl  p<asslvely  accept  U 
on  the  grounds  that  splraUlug  InSaXUm  is 
also  extremely  dangerous,  and  in  th«  false 
belief  that  economists  haven't  anything  bet- 
ter to  offer. 

Now,  however,  there  It  a  better  way,  li  we 
are  deeply  enough  alarmed  to  try  a  genuine- 
ly new  approach — and  somewhat  sooner  than 
the  28  years  which  passed  between  the  Initial 
publication  of  Keyneslan  theory  in  1936  and 
the  lU-tUned  ta.'s-cut  of  1964. 

Thirteen  years  ago.  the  piestifcious  Coui- 
mlsslon  on  Money  and  Credit  suggested  that 
the  potentially  most  effecUve  approach  to 
stabilization  policy  would  be  "automatic" 
stabilization  tax  adj^istments  {STAs)  con- 
trolled by  some  mathematical  formula  which 
would  ensure  that  they  are  precisely  ap- 
propriate in  both  timing  and  amount — aith- 
out  havhig  to  depend  on  economic  forecasts. 
Presidential  attention  or  Con^iresiiouiil 
politics. 

Of  special  relevance  to  ihe  pre.-eut  crisis, 
the^e  formula-controlled  STA's  wutUd  luake 
possible,  for  the  first  time,  precipe  and  cou- 
tlntiovis  coordination  of  our  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy — with  stable  growth  of  the 
money  -supply  keyed  to  the  long-term  growth 
trend  of  full-employment  GN'P.  combined 
with  i:n  etlective  guarantee  against  any  in- 
flationary <-,Trrss  credit  expansion. 

This  forynula  flciibility  approach  (as  the 
CoRinUsslon  called  It)  has  so  far  receired  Ut- 
t!e  professional  or  political  atteiuiou  becaiu« 
there  ~?pmpd  to  he  no  s.uisfrtClcry  basis  tor 
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tl:e  formula.  But  extcisive  resef  xh  wUh  the 
Fjow -of -Funds  srstem  of  r.a.ioi  al  economic 
aciroiints  bas  reccjaiy  s-atges'ef  a  baGicaliy 
iie.v  approach. 

Cjnceptxially,  the  most  appropriate  basis 
f  r  STA's  Is  a  precise  n'iess;ir(  of  the  iia- 
liODfil   balance   between   tl.e   o  erall    supply 


■'cc'tiiperiSa- 


pud  deniar.d  for  creclii  — so  th.       , 

■.ory"  changes  in  fed'.ral  to-  owir.g  {.not 
L  •ciid-ng;)  v.iU  o.-Iie:  an.i  ttr.d  nry  tor\firc;8 
i..".\Tloii.»ry  or  recesslonar.."  in  ""Hiance.  (In 
the  Fiow-of-Fu;;ds  perspe:t:  e  cred.i  fcv.s 
irc^isely  ccv^.plevicnt  the  fa,.  IM-.r  in-ome 
n  :'i  spondUig  flows  of  the  Kai  oial  Income 
>*c-o\ints.  but  srt  much  smaih  r  in  an-.n.ini 
s  -d  in  m;^r.--. other  wayc  are  m  ire  oprroprl- 
i.t£  as  a  bails  I'jr  stab:lizatio;i    oMcy.) 

In  o-jr  eco;icn:y.  the  besi  ua;  o  obiaiu  the 
ne^.cssary  credit  data  is  throug  i  the  cj'pb- 
li-hr.ient  of  a  new  'ype  of  f:!ia:  cial  institu- 
t-.cn  which  would  terve.  in  effe^  :.  as  a  "ccn- 
tr.^i  .wholesale  credit  pod"  for  a  1  short -tfrm 
taarttnn!  credit  flows — a  fui:ct:  >n  new  per- 
formed mainly  by  the  diffi  se  '  tnoney- 
j.iarkef '  for  treasury  bills,  certi  Icates  of  de- 
posit, conimeicial  paper  ai.d  f 

This  new  insfitution,  which 
3. ere  the  r-lctiona!  Iiiterjiicdjutc 
(NICE),  would  probably  operate 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Systf  n 
»':cept  i'lterest-bearin;-  df-pos-i!: 
f'.uids  from  all  of  the  main  fina 
tions  ( banks,  insurance  compi 
and  loan  associations.  £tc.»,  ?.;:< 
ioar.s  to  ai.y  which  h.-i-  e  a  dem  -i.d  for  their 
credit  ^-reater  than  their  curn  tu  inflow  of 
fcriVir.gs.  To  induce  maximuml 
I'lCB  &r.  a  central  credit  pool 
posits  should  probably  have  tjie  same  in- 
terest rat«. 

This  •mareiiial"  flow  of  credit  through  the 
MCB  wculct  be  "only  a  small  fr  ction  of  the 
total  natic.nal  fiow  tif  credit,  bu  the  balancr 
L.lwee;t  NICB  loans  and  deposit    would  tend 
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use    of    tiie 
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to  correspond  very,  precisely   to  ^ 

^••ticeen  the  total  na-icnal  dcma  t'l  for  credit 
from  businesses,  households  ;  :;d  govern- 
rient.«.  and  the  total  supply  of  credit  from 
fc;;ancial  saving  and  the  normal  planned  in- 
crease iji  the  money  supply.  ":  his  balance 
W'.uld  provide  the  bails  for  tl  e  STA  for- 
mula, m  the  foflowing  mannei 
oversimplified  here  for  brevity) : 
If  demaiic;  for  ioai''s  Uci^;  the 


exceed  its  depo.-^Its  by,  say.  S2  b  llion  during 


B'.me  month,  this  excess'wculd 


iritial'y  by  NICB  "credit  creat  Dn"— i.e.  by 


e.i  increase  in  the   money  supp 
Ij.aijned  growth   rate.  To  bring 


for  credit  back  into  balance  wi  :Ii  supply 


a-d   the  mcr.ey  supply  prcwth  . 
I  jrrnal— the  STA   fonr.ula  v.ou; 


5  2  billion  tax  zurcharge  to  reduce  federal  bor 
r' wing    (or    in'-rease    the    surplts)    by    this 
{'"lount. 

Conversely-,  if  NICB  deposits  sltuld  exceed 
t'.e  demand  for  loans  by  S2  biJli  .n.  the  .STA 
1  nv.'-il'i  would  call  for  a  tax  rcdi  jtion  to  In- 


crease federal  borrowing  by  th 
needed  to  bring  tota!  credit  d 
ivto   ralance   with -supply— and 


( somewhat 
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be  financed 


above  Its 
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i.-ite  of  the  .money  supply  back     d  normal. 


T;.e  ?:TA  would  take  effect  initi 
"  ;-''h'ji'i;':g  'tax     deductions, 
would    h^ve  "the    most    immedi 
rier.tary    effect    on    consumer 
rronthly  letter  from  the  U..S.  Tr 
»  ■--ployers  with  copiputcrlzed  pa 
!  -y.  in  e.'.'ect:.  'Take  X  dollars  :c 
(or    ?essj    out   of   everyone's   pa   check    this 
!■  -.r.-h."  Thi.-  same  proportionate  adjat,tment 
V.   v'.;d  of  coiirii?  be  apj  lied  in  ct  ;cr  people's 
e  »':... -.'fd  income  tax  pr-.yments 
r  ".:  r^'urn'-,  a  though  the  mon 
i:f  :,ts  rr.i^ln  Vfen  ca-ice".  each  o'. 
f  AMo'e  vear. 


Fecause  the^  tax  adjustments 
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X,  )  n.ore 


:Lnd  all  an- 
Illy  adjust- 
ler  out  f.,\cr 


lould  be  so 
_    appropriate  in   Ix.th   a  nouut  and 

t^mi.'ig.  th'.7  would  asually  be  .try  si.-.ull, 
jarticularly  ufter  a  year  or  iwo  o:  reasonable 
i-on-jinic  sta^.:i:ty  hi^  pgajn  bet  i  achieved. 
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The  NICB  STA  system  viould  m,ik«"  pos- 
sible the  ultimate  in  "fine  tuning  "  of  eco- 
ncmlc  growth  and  balance — comparable  to 
th9  ridjust.ments  made  by  an  airplane's  atito- 
matic  pilot,  or  the  adjustments  made  to  your 
sfeer;;;g  wheel  when  drlv:ng  a  relatively 
ftr&.ght  road.  But  it  cotild  also  compensate 
for  major  .-.dmlnistrati.  e  or  legislative  nils- 
c.lculations  in  sttch  fiscal  cl-ange?  as  the  In- 
stittition  of  r;i  income  maintenance  program 
cr  a  shift  to  the  vaiue-addcd  t:i.\ — or  for  the 
fi^^r.ci^l  distcr' ions  caused   by  inflation. 

If  it  v.erc  also  adopted  b;  other  industrial 
co;;:iiries  and  c-xirdinated  vitii  the  Interna- 
tlonril  Monetary  Tund,  it  could  help  pref-.tly 
to  facilitate  iniernati'-nal  flnancia!  readJusL- 
n.'.vAs  si'ch  as  the  "recych:?g"  of  Arab  ill 
prohis. 

•.The  MCE  STA  system  cruid  make  tniee 
D-if.  ior  contribt'itions  to  stopping  the  present 
inf-.i-'.tion  and  preventing  a  new  round  a 
coupl'  o.  vi-ars  ironi  now: 

II)  hy  K-iStUi'!:^  cfoclc  luli-eniployment 
pr.-*th  of  the  ccon.-.i-iy  bcvoi.d  the  present 
.'■risib.  It  V  ouid  tend  to  reduce  li.e  fluctua- 
ti.'-riH  of  busines.?  investment  which  have 
played  r.wrh  u,  key  role  it  causing  the  present 
i...1-.ttio'.  ary  ..hortafccs  cf  supply — a  condition 
wrlch  the  present  tight-money  recession 
pol:i\v  V  culd  inevitably  tend  to  repeat  v.-hen 
"vi-.e  econ.imy  is  allowed  to  recover  again, 
about  1070.  This  assurance  of  stability  and 
balance  wcuid  also  provide  labor  with  a 
rredib.e  ba'ii  >  lor  coniinued  r2sinant  ir.  wa.  e 
dcniands. 

(2)  Ey  assuring  an  adecitiate  supply  of 
crecit  for  iiousing  it  would  picvent  the  de- 
•,tl'jpm"!it  of  a  future  hou.sing  siiortaf;e,  with 
its  resultant  inflationary  elfect  on  Iiousing 
prices  and  rents.  Likewise,  it  uould  facilitate 
the  Snancinp  of  increased  capacity  in  pubiic 
■1.  ilities  and  other  key  industries  that  depend 
Irrgely  on  credit. 

;3)  By  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
c-'dit  at  any  >.'iven  interest  rate  (if  necessary 
by  "tiix-forced  saving" — which  could  take 
tlie  more  paletable  form  of  'tax  credit  cer- 
tificates"), interest  latcs  could  very  qviickly 
be  roiied  back,  'f  desired,  to  pie-Vietnam  (or 
even  pre-lLoo)  levels.  Since  1965.  ri.sing  In- 
terest rates  have  been  a  key  factor  in  the 
inhhtionary  spiral,  and  a  dramatic  rollback 
nrv  could  be  a  key  factor  m  breaking  this 
Kj  Ira!.  It  would  also  help  to  offset  any  ST.A- 
Induced   reduction   in  after-tax  income. 

But  the  present  inflation  is  too  serious  to 
bo  cured  by  ai.y  one  mea.sure.  howe\er  power- 
lul.  We  need  a  fully  coordmated  program  of 
nieasures  similar  to  tiiose  that  so  successfully 
rc'leCi  back  inflation  during  the  last  two  years 
of  t.ic  Korean  War — including:  il)  selective 
c.-Pdit  coiutols  to  divert  funds  from  rela- 
tively non-essential  uses  to  areas  which  are 
most  vital  to  expansion  of  our  productive 
cvpacity  and  continued  full-employment 
P'.-ov.'tn  of  the  eccnomy;  (2)  measures  to  in- 
crease competitive  pressure  on  con.":umcr 
prices;  (3)  lax  measures  to  recapture  some 
of  t!:e  «i:uifall  profits  of  the  few  who  are 
unavoltU-bly  getting  rich  from  the  inflation; 
(4  I  V.  cll-administei  ed  price  and  wage  con- 
trols and  allocations  in  areas  whfre  supply 
is  still  critically  short  but  not  quickly  In- 
creased by  lii(;her  prices. 


FRFEDO>T  FOUNDATION  ME'lORI- 
ALI7ES  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  HOLD- 
Er-cS 


HO.N.  iMARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

CF    MARVtAND 
IN  •lin-   J.OUSE  OF  REPRE.SEN'JAlIVEfj 

Mcndny,  September  30.  1074 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
more  worthwhile  projects  phtiiiied  for  the 
ctic;^iaiicr.  ol  our  Natiori'a  200th  anni- 
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vcr.-aiT  if  the  devjlopnicnt  of  a  Medal 
o.*^  Konr.v  Grcve  nt  Valley  Forpe. 

The  Ficcdom  Foundation  has  set  aside 
52  acres  of  land  av.  Valley  For!4e,  1  acre 
for  each  of  our  50  States  phis  1  acre 
c.'oh  for  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  and  for 
Fi:vii'.i  FJco.  to  niemoriaH/'?  the  ?allant 
r.n-J  co-uia?eous  n-.on  who  have  been 
a'  Tvc-cd  I'-.r  Meda;  of  Hnnor. 

The  Fref^tom  Fcundalion  ha.>  fi.sked 
ei.cli  Stftt':  tv>  raise  ?10,000  to  develop 
and  .mai.ntr.iii  the  acre  sssiyned  to  that 
State.  The  ICn'.ioiial  Sojoiirner.s  havo 
d^aifated  thf r;ts:-"ves  to  the  task  of  rc;s- 
joj  the:u:-:;;s. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rm  dalithtcd  to  say 
that  ivo  ol  my  con.stitupnts  are  leading; 
the  diive  lor  fuiiu.;  in  Marylar.d.  The 
Chan-man  of  thii  ciTort  is  Capt.  Georpe 
T.  Sieelc.  USAR,  retired,  of  lOEO  Bald- 
win Drive.  Mi!!cr.-ville.  and  the  treas- 
urer is  Mai.  John  A.  Ritner.  AUS,  re- 
tired, of  56' 5  LaiLsins  Drive,  Camp 
Springs.  Md. 

I  believe  we  .should  actively  encourase 
coiitri'ruticns  to  tliis  worthy  program, 
and  ve  shot. Id  commend  the  National 
Sojournc-r^  for  their  work  on  this  im- 
portant phase  of  the  celebration  of  our 
country's  20Cth  birthday. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 
COMMITTEE— VICTIM  OF  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  REFORM  PROPOSAL. 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  908 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    IIISEOURI 

i:;  THE  HOUSE  of  representatives 
Monday.  September  30,  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  have  been  a  number  of  new.spapcr 
articles  urying  passage  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 988.  tlie  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees so-called  reform  proposal.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  not  be  stampeded  by  this 
publicity  into  any  unfortimate  and  in- 
correct decisions  affecting  the  internal 
structure  of  the  Hou.-^e  of  Representa- 
tives. I  think  we  are  all  for  necessary 
change,  but  let  us  not  be  bamboozled  into 
accepting  a  questionable  package  which 
can  only  result  in  chaos  and  confusion 
in  the  94th  Congress. 

Recently,  one  of  these  articles  charac- 
terized House  Resolution  988  as  a  "work- 
able plan."  Anybody  who  has  analyzed 
Hou.':e  Resolution  088  with  any  care,  has 
come  to  the  realization  that  one  of  the 
problems  with  this  effort  at  change  in 
the  Hou.se  .structure  is  that  imfortunately 
it  is  not  at  all  workable.  On  March  21, 
25.  26.  and  on  April  1  and  4.  1974,  I  in- 
serted articles  in  the  Congpessionai, 
Record  shouing  precisely  how  unwork- 
able House  Re.solution  C'P8  was  as  it  ap- 
plied to  the  jurisdictional  resijonsibilities 
of  the  House  MerchiMit  Marine  and  Fish- 
cries  Committee.  On  April  24.  1974.  I 
inserted  another  article  into  the  Recokd, 
delineatinfT  the  almost  complete  inability 
of  the  provisions  of  House  ReiKjution  988 
to  deal  with  the  dislocation  of  Members 
and  staff  which  would  occur  as  a  result 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Committees' 
propo.-als.  In  fact,  this  so-called  workable 
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plim  makes  practically  no  provision 
whatsoever  for  tho  dislocation  of  Mem- 
bers and  staff,  which  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  House  change  as  proposed  by 
House  Resolution  988. 

Some  newspaper  accounts  .shi'ling  for 
so-called  House  reform  \r-\F\\  the  idea 
that  House  Rescltition  988  "v.ould  abolish 
some  outdated  commiitci^s  and  stream- 
line others."  The  orii^iaal  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Coiuiniti.ee  on  Com- 
mittees, dated  December  7.  1973,  called 
I'or  the  outrifiht  abolition  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fish.eries  Commit- 
tee, together  with  the  eliininaticn  of  sev- 
eral other  committees.  The  ccn.3ervaticn- 
ists  and  environmenialists,  together  v.itii 
the  merchant  marii-.e.  oceanography  and 
Panama  Canal  inteiests,  s.uoke  in  one 
unified  voice  at,aintt  tlie  i^roposed  aboli- 
tion of  the  committee  and  the  mindless 
di^pei'sion  of  its  unified  .iuri'^dittlonal  rc- 
spoiLsibilities.  As  a  result,  tiie  select  com- 
mittee, in  its  final  instrument.  House 
Resolutioii  SS8.  introdviccd  March  19. 
1974.  reversed,  to  a  certain  extent,  its 
previous  unfortunate  icrcl  unpopular  rec- 
ommendation and  partially  retained  tiie 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisiieries  Commit- 
tee with  jurisdiction  over  merchant  ma- 
rine. Coast  Guard  and  fisheries.  It 
stripped  away  a  subotariial  portion  of 
our  important  and  contemporary  ori- 
ented jurisdictions  such  as  oceanography, 
deepwater  ports,  Panama  and  inter- 
oceanic  canals,  wildlife  conservation  and 
our  environmental  responsibilities. 

Far  from  being  outdated  or  requiriny 
streamlining,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  been,  and  is, 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  contem- 
porary-issue-oriented committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  vei-acity 
of  this  statement  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
record  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee's  ttork  and  accom- 
plishments. 

The  landmark  and  definitive  entiron- 
mental  statute,  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  came  out  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  In  a  recent  editorial, 
the  New  York  Times  stated: 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  ut 
1069— NEPA — is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
single  piece  of  environmental  law  now  on 
the  statute  books. 

As  I  say.  NEPA  originated  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  deny  the 
importance  and  impact  of  this  statute 
on  contemporary  American  life.  The 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee was  responsible  for  Public  Law 
91-190  which  created  the  Council  on  En- 
viromnental  Quality,  with  its  broad  and 
independent  overview  of  current  and 
long-term  trends  in  the  quality  of  na- 
tional environment.  The  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  was  re- 
sponsible for  protecting  endangered 
species  by  legislating,  for  the  first  time 
Endangered  Species  Acts — Public  Law 
91-135  and  Public  Law  93-205.  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
again  acted  on  a  contemporary  issue  re- 
sulting in  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act— Public  Law  92-522— to  prohibit 
the  harassing,  catching,  and  killing  of 
marine  mammals  by  U.S.  citizens  wiiiiin 
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the  jurisdi'^tion  of  the  United  States  un- 
less taken  under  the  authority  of  a  per- 
mit issued  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  committee's  most 
progressive  and  im.portant  contemporary 
oriented  activities  resulted  in  the  Coastal 
Zone  Maiiagement  Act — Pu'olic  Law  92- 
125--whi>.h  established  a  naticn;!  policy 
piid  c;e\eloped  a  national  program  for 
ilii.  iiu-nagement,  bereiiciai  lue.  protec- 
tion ar.d  development  cf  Wcitr>v  and  land 
re.~o;uce-;  of  the  Nation's  coastal  and 
etu-Tiine  ^ones.  Anot'ier  forv.ard-look- 
ii;;;  piccp  o:  legislatioii  spoii^oird  by  the 
r'^-rctiant  Maiinc  and  FisiiP'  if  -  Commit- 
ter was  th.e  £o-c?lled  Ocean  Dumping 
Ac;  Public  La.v  92-532— oovciing  the 
suoject  01  v.asle  niacerial  transportation 
■3X:<\  di- i'OScil  into  tiie  oceans.  Great  Lakes 
or  internal  lirial  water.-.  In  addition,  tlie 
toinmittee  h^is  recently  progressively  leg- 
islated in  such  importfint  contemporary 
areas  a.;  gam?  managemer.t.  conserva- 
lioit  nnd  lehabilitaiion  programs  on  Fed- 
eral landii;  implementation  of  a  shrimp 
fishing  agieeitient  with  Brazil;  prohibit- 
ing the  lumting  of  animals  from  air- 
craft: illegal  seizures  of  U.S.  fishing  ves- 
;cls  ot  sea:  soro.e  five  laws  dealing  with 
various  wilc'life  refuges  throughout  the 
United  States:  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  t-nd  Program  Act  of  1966:  the 
Alei  chant  Marir.e  Act  of  1970;  the  Tow- 
boat  Licensing  Act.  the  Federal  Boat 
Sa'ety  Act  of  1971:  and  the  Port  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972. 

Ovir  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment has.  over  the  past  several  years, 
held  two  separate  sets  of  hearings  on  the 
problem  of  'growth  and  the  environ- 
ment." We  have  a  report  ready  to  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  various 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  on  this  subject.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  other  committee  on 
the  Hill  which  has  delved  into  this  im- 
portant and  critical  matter  of  growth 
and  its  impact  on  our  lives  and  the  en- 
vironment. This  is  truly  a  progressive 
legislative  endeavor.  Just  2  weeks  ago. 
the  Subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard  held 
hearings  on  the  problem  of  recreational 
boat  hijackings  and  the  connection  of 
these  episodes  to  drug  traffic  into  the 
United  States.  In  the  same  vein,  along 
with  its  duties  concerning  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Panama  Canal  Subcommittee 
has  held  hearings  concerning  drug  traf- 
fic t'nrough  Panama  to  the  United  States. 
and  has  held  hearings  in  the  Canal  Zone 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  discrimi- 
nation in  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  the  o;j- 
erations  of  the  Panama  Canal  Co. 

The  committee  has  been  heavily  in- 
volved in  such  current  problems  as  a 
200-mile  zone  of  control  at  sea  and  the 
harvesting  of  seabed  minerals.  We  have 
been  involved  in  tliese  matter^  in  inter- 
national forums  and  with  proposed  do- 
mestic legislation.  The  committee  partic- 
ipated in  tlte  recent  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  in  Venezuela  and  at  the  same 
time  this  summer  conducted  hearings  on 
all  the  Nation's  seacoasts  on  unilateral 
legislation  to  establish  a  200-aiile  zone. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  examples, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  contemporary  ori- 
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ented  activities  of  the  Merchant  Mariiie 
and  Fisheiies  Committee.  It  has  been, 
unfortunately,  abundantly  c'ear  that  the 
continued  existence  cf  the  Mcichr.nt 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Comir.ittee  and  its 
jurisdictional  integrity  hr."e  beeii  or" 
oi  the  prime  targets  of  the  liaine-s  of 
tl:c  so-called  Select  Committ  'e  on  Com- 
miti,ees  v.v-A  its  Hou-3  Rc-soluti:n  9...'. 
All  ti-c-e  itionths.  we  have  been  taced 
with  the  incorrect  conclusion^  and  rcc- 
ommciidations  of  *he  select  comntittee 
it  ]<■  especially  galling  to  '^nd  t'ne  su;;- 
gcciion  in  tiie  newspapers  that  these  i:;- 
conten  :d  changes  should  b?  accepted  oy 
the  House  Members  in  the  name  of  re- 
lonn  r.:i.-.  \q  elimina'.e  '  ontdaied  coir.- 
mittccs."  attd  to  'streamline  others." 
when  ill  fact  this  is  rot  so. 

I  s'.(binit.  Mr.  Speaker.  th.tt  en  the 
b?-is  of  th^?  record  partially  set  cut 
above,  aiid  as  evicenc^^d  by  the  leg'.s'a- 
tion  !>roduced  by  the  Merchant  Marina 
and  Fi^iieries  Committee,  that  our  com- 
mittee is  probably  oi:e  ol  the  most  pro- 
gressive committees  in  the  House  with 
r?s:;';;  t  to  fne  content  of  its  work  and 
one  of  tiie  n:ost  contemporary  oriente-:;. 
Alter  all  th.ese  months.  I  still  cannot  un- 
derstand the  reasoning  of  tlie  select  com- 
mittee in  its  original  recommendation 
to  completely  abolish  our  committee  and 
I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  understand  tite 
provisions  of  Hou.se  Resolution  988. 
which,  would  strip  us  of  approximately  69 
percent  oi  our  existing  jurisdiction  and 
take  awaj-  the  very  areas  in  which  we 
hate  been  the  most  productive  and  pos- 
sess the  necessaiT  staff,  experience  and 
expertise.  In  previous  aiaicles  I  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Rfcord.  I  think  I 
demonstrated  quite  clearly  how  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  988  would 
splinter  cur  present  unified  iurisdictions 
in  the  areas  of  oceanography,  fish  and 
V  ildlife  conservation  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  cannot  tell  t\hat  will  happen  with 
re.'  l>ect  to  House  Resolution  988  or  House 
Resolution  1321.  This  latter  document 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Martin  of  Ne- 
braska on  Auugst  15,  1974.  and  is  a  slight 
mcQification  of  House  Resolution  988,  I 
cannot  fathom  the  purpose  of  House  Res- 
olution 1321.  but  I  sincerely  hope  the 
leadership  will  not  allow  this  to  be  used 
a.s  a  ijarhamentary  maneuver  on  the  floor 
to  prevent  the  Members  from  amending 
House  Resolution  988.  should  it  e^er 
con.e  to  that.  Obviously.  I  favor  House 
Resolution  1248,  the  so-cailed  Hansen  re- 
form package,  since  it  quite  correctly  re- 
tains our  committee  intact  and  Is  a  nuich 
more  sensible  reform  propcsil. 

I  rridy  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  tl;e.-e 
'eioMn  proposals  do  come  before  tlie 
House  Membership  for  a  vote,  that  the 
leadeisltip  and  the  Members  will  not 
permit  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  to  be  stripped  of  its  im- 
portant jurisdiction.s.  since  it  has  beeti 
very  active  in  these  areas  and  has  pro- 
duced quality  legisIatio:y  By  every  dic- 
tate of  fairness,  reasoit  alid  justice,  tlte 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee should  not  I;e  decimated  by  Hous? 
Resolution  938.  and  should  "oe  ariO.\ed 
to  continue  to  fiuiciion  with  all  it*  prt>.- 
cai  ju;isuiL  tional  res.ionsibilitios. 
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ONE      OP      WORLDS 
MEN— ROCKEFELLER- 
IN    DEFICIT    SPENDIN  1 


W  EALTHIEST 
IS  EXPERT 


KOF.  JOE  L.  EV  m 


OF    TENN'.-^FE 


ES!  r 


T  '  r.:c  nzvFC  cr  r.r.' 
Monday,  2eptcinbcr  3 

l.lv.  EV'INS  of  Tenne -see. 
whi^n  Kel5on  Rockefeller,  til 


dential  nominee,  first  ran  i  3r  Governor 
of  New  York  in  1958.  he  r  undly  criti- 
cized his  opponent  lor  "d(  ficit  spend- 
Inc;"  and  pledged  to  restore  "ff  .seal  integ- 
rity." 

Sixteen  years  later  wlier  Rockefeller 
left  the  GovEi-nor's  office,  he  accumu- 
lated indebtedness  for  the  :  tate  of  New 
York  had  increased  froi  Sh  79  ?nillion  to 


.$11.5  billion- 
definition    bv 


■an  cscalatior 
perccntaTc.^ 


"TATIVFS 

1C74 

.Tr.  Suoa;  .cr. 
Vicc-Presi- 


that  defies 
There    facts 


are  contained  in  a  recent  i  riiclo  which 
appeared  in  the  Np.-siiviile  1  anner  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  William  Rlngle|  of  Gannett 
New.s  Service. 

As  Govenior.  Nelson  Rolkefcller  de- 
veloped deficit  sijendinc  in  o  a  v.  ay  of 
fiscal  life  in  Ncv  Yoik  p.i  d  also  gave 
ether  Stales  and  the  Natii  n  some  les- 
son.s  in  backdoor  .rpendin"  md  borrow- 
ines  from  the  Trea'^ii)  y.  In  e:^;tr.b'ishing 
State  public  auitioritie::  v.l  ich  did  not 
come  before  the  legislature  i  Dr  api'ropri- 
ations.  Rockefeller  wa.s  able  o  fund  vari- 
ous projects  and  programs  wiiicii  built 
up  collective  deficits  of  SS  li  billion. 

When  Mr.  Rockefeller  t-  ok  office  as 
Governor.  State  taxes  ave-  god  S93  per 
year  in  New  York — when  1  e  lelt  oilice, 
taxes  averaged  $447  per  i-e  son. 

Certainly  Mr.  Kockefelli  r  developed 
deficit  finar.oins  and  backd  or  spending 
into  an  art.  He  seems  to  je  a  rather 
unusual  choice  for  Vice  Pr  isident  at  a 
ti:re  cf  hi?h  inflation  a  -d  n  v.liat  has 
been  described  as  a  consi  rvatixe  Re- 
publican administration. 

Because  of  Uie  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  p  ople,  I  place 
in  the  Record  herewith  tiie  i  riicle  by  Mr. 
R ingle  from  the  Nashville  I  ^nner. 

The  article  foUous: 
|Fioni  t)^e  Nashville  B:'i,i'.er   i  !pt.  20,  1&V41 
(By  Will'am  Hingli  ) 

W.i"^iiiKCTi  N. — Ti  poverjiiVei.t  'r)r;;riiM).;  and 
debt  caiwe  inlltiiioii — as  rr»-SK  :U  Ford  ad- 
vl-ses — tho  nalio;.  wouUi  acqu  :e  nu  expert 
in  creating  it  lu  ihe  man  Fo.t  ch^j.se  m  his 
\iLO  prebident. 

Ntl.'iCin  A.  nockpfeilei  fir?;;  enlfied  the 
political  ."scene  In  1958.  tikln<  ihe  hidp  off 
Nsw  York  Gov.  W.  Averell  Harri  n:in  for  "defi- 
clL  spending."  He  vowed  to  restore  fiscal 
Integrity"  and  p'.it  liie  slat*  (li  'pay  as  you 
gu.  •  I 

New  York's  Urb;  thei;  \^■u!^  rSJ)  Piillioii. 

Sixteen  jcars  laier  when  Ho*eJeller — v.iih 
■'r;ty  as  '.on  go"  a  dim  ine*o:\  — left  the 
goiemor's  cflice.  the  debt,  was ll  1.5  billion. 

Ouly  $3.4  billion  of  li  had  keen  approved 
by  me  vo'ers.  Ihe  other  ii>8.B  billion  had 
Ve.u  lun  up  by  a  nuinber  of  ptblic  anthori- 
liet,  o*'  whUli  mere  will  'at  ball  luier. 

In  Harriman's  final  year  tMe  per  capita 
Stat .  debt  in  TTew  York,  as  '.-he  Adera'  Cen.ius 
Bure-iu  mea-sures  it,  was  $126.  fey  Rockefel- 
lei  s  lasL  ytar  11  Wr.j  iCi6,  or  (81  per  tent 
higher. 

For  ^Ix  long  year;,  before  he  ^lully  admit- 
ted i.banUoning  the  "pfi>    as  \  »u  ^o"  con 
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cept.  Rockefeller  lectured  the  state's  voters 
ou  how  borrowing  money  was  WTcng,  an  "im- 
prndent  policy."  In  a  typical  statement,  he 
.said  It  '•Would  have  to  be  paid  back,  of 
course,  and  a;  a  ratt  of  S1.50  for  e-.ery  dollar 
borrowed.  .  . 

"We  are  In  fact  mortgaging  the  future 
and  dumping  onto  the  shoulders  of  our  chil- 
dreii  iae  bv.rUens  which  we  ourselves  should 
bear.  ...  In  inv  judgment  it  Is  both  finan- 
ciallv  coiily  and  morcilly  irresponr.lbls  for  us 
to  add  to  their  burdens  by  Evading  our  own." 
Hy  the  time  he  left  offi'P.  bonds  were  being 
Fi'id  far  o'lf;  rf  his  p^t  projects — the  blUion- 
dolIpr-pUiS  South  Mall  in  Albany — 'indcr  a 
system  that  would  place  on  the  shoulders 
oi  the  t.Txpayers'  children  rou^hl'-  $1.70  f-ir 
e\ery  dolU:r".s  worth  ol  coiistniction  they  got. 
Some  cf  tl;e  state's  fi.'^r.il  footwork  is 
vide!/  at'rlhi'ted  to  New  York  City  bond 
lawyr  Johu  M.  Mitche:'.  who  Irfcr  becnm^ 
US.  attorney  jrenerai  ai>f!  .still  Inter  one  of 
t'-'e  Waier?ate  coverup  defendants. 

Vvhcever  oevl.-cd  it.  it  was  a  factor  In  the 
decloion  of  three  pri->ate  organizations  that 
r«t9  stale  cred't  for  bond  buyers  to  lower 
Nf.v  Yoikr  quality  by  a  notch.  Such  a  cliange 
usually  means  that  the  state  or  its  r.^encles 
ill  ibt  pny  higher  Imere.st:  to  borrow  money. 

What  Rocl-.efeller  did.  In  essence,  was  to 
srin  off  rcnslde.-ablc  state  spondlng  n:\fi  debt 
o.ito  a  nuniter  of  .'*emi-independont  state 
agencies.  These  are  known  in  government 
circles  as  "auihorKies,"  or  "public  benefit 
orporaiions."  W"aen  one  of  these  borrowed 
liO'iey— and  the  borrowing  w..s  In  the  bll- 
li-.n-.  -  t.'-.ls  did  not  appear  a.s  st^ite  debt,  al- 
t;.ougIi  the  state  had  a  tacit,  or  mo'-al,  re- 
t.i-onolbllily  for  n-.uch  of  It. 

"TI<'  got  much  of  New  York's  dcbl  o.T  his 
o'.n  balance  sheet."  as  one  Wall  Scrc.'t  Lend 
r.'ptit  si'!;imed  It  up. 

F»  r  Rockefeller,  whether  he  intended  it  or 
rot.   lliis  had   lour  distinct  beneQts. 

Oi.e  was  political.  It  e;-.  iV.lcd  him.  In  the 
'.;i.r\<j  <j-\y9.  when  lie  was  p  natlonr.l  presidcn- 
t'.il  candidate,  to  tell  audiences  In  other 
states  ih'.t  he  was  undertakliifr  a  *1  billion 
dcjbliii'.;  of  the  State  UniversHy.  or  building 
S300  million  worth  of  new  mental  hospitals, 
without  addl  .g  to  slate  taxe.s  cr  debt.  This 
f,  ive  liiiii  tiie  fkura  o;  s.,nie  kind  of  adniinis- 
ti-.iive  miracle- worker,  un  aura  tha;  clings 
t  a.-.y   otit-i.Ie   :;ow    York. 

In.^!c!f'  the  .-?rte  h?  was  r.hle  to  make  in  end 
run  around  the  cuml>ersome  borrowing  proc- 
c  .s.  Ho  was  able  to  emiiirk  on  projects  that, 
however  wortn",  nilohr  not  have  survived  the 
scruiUiy  cf  tliitcr  Uie -^'oters  or  tiie  legisla- 
ture. 

l.ike  aiG-st  .s'.i.t.;.-,.  New  Yo:k  had  r.  ciauoo  In 
itj  coiiEtitntioi-  forhiddlrg  the  state  to  y,o 
\:vo  debt  If  the  .-.tate  v  ants  to  borrow  to 
bul.'d  ror>ds.  State  trnivers'ty  bnlldinc;<;  or 
men'al  hospitals,  the  c.jnsiitufion  must  be 
changed.  This  requires  approval  by  two  sepn- 
rntely  elc  tod  legislatures,  as  well  a-  by  the 
state's  voters.  When  voters  are  on  an  antl- 
.':peudlnt'  kkk,  coininendiible  projects  o.^ca- 
Monally  ^:(■t.  shot  dovn. 

notkfeiler'.-.  system  bypi!?-ed  all  that. 
For   example,    the    stare    Koiislng   Financf 
AKt-ncv  w.Ts  crerited  In  I960,  It  ix>rrows  nionev 
bv  selliiiK  iMinds.  Technlcnlly.  these  become 
.»  debt  of  the  authority,  uct  the  state. 

In  this  wnv,  the  hFA  has  raised  *1.5  bil- 
lion which  it  has  turned  over  to  another  au- 
ihoritv'.  the  Stat*  UaiversUj  Construction 
Fund.  The  SUO'  has  used  the  money  to  con- 
.'.truct  bulldlnes  usually  i.ot  dormitories. 
v.hlch  Is  done  by  still  anotiier,  pre-Rocke^ 
feller  authority  on  the  State  University's  30 
eauipu.ses. 

Be  udes  this,  the  HGA  las  Fold  another 
»1  5  billion  of  bonds  lor  housing  and  S567 
nil. lion  more  tor  mental  hospitals  this  money 
is  turned  O'  cr  to  itill  another  authority,  the 
Ht';ilth  and  MeiUal  Hygiene  Facilities  Im- 
provement Corpomtlon,  hospitals  and  nura- 
ine  homes. 
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A  third  bcnePt  is  an  obvious  one:  autlior- 
i.y  boivowiiig,  like  any  borrowing,  poitpo;;e3 
the  day  wlien  bills  come  in.  "It  allows  capital 
projects  buildings,  roads,  bridges  to  be  un- 
dertaken without  sttbstantlal  immediate  use 
of  tax  resources,"  as  the  s.tate  Department  of 
Aud.t  and  Control  remarked. 

For  cxr.;np:e.  the  .«1  h,ilion-plus  Soutn 
Mall  project  in  Albany  Is  substantially  CJin- 
I-'ItLc.  About  4500  millicn  worth  of  bor.ds 
have  b?en  sol,'.,  mostly  i;-.  bat-.-he.i  of  $70 
miU.lcr'-.  The-.?  will  be  rcn'.id,  in  inv;.-"- 
niEfts.  over  K3  fn  24  yesrs.  Furthermorf^,  ac- 
tual dollars  t.:-  repay  bnnd-holders  on  any 
of  these  dirt  not  be'-in  to  po  c.it  until  10C7. 
chreo  yer.ts  alter  construction  began.  The 
r3Ht  of  ti- .;  nii'-iey  was  r  .ised  tl>rough  boni 
;;nticlpatio:i  n^ias.  which  v.ill  e\eai.ually  re- 
•-ult  ill  fuithcr  bend  is.sues. 

The  final  benefit  \z  that  authorities  are 
freewheeling  a^cncirs — "streamlined"  is  the 
word  used  in  olflcli^l  pronouncements — corn- 
Lining  the  fiexiblllty  of  a  private  bu.slne.ss 
with  the  powtr  of  ihe  .state.  They  can  get 
thingi;  done  without  the  Involved  tangle  cf 
ret;  1.  hit  ions,  chah.s  of  ccpimand  and  hirlr.g 
re.,aii-cmenlB  that  bedevil  ordinary  govern- 
ment ajicncles. 

In  its  true  form,  .-.n  ntUhorlty  Is  designed 
to  be  self-supp<^rtinp.  UKur.lly  It  is  .set  up  to 
borrow  money  Fo  It  can  build  and  run  a 
sinf,!e  facility  -a  bridge,  a  highway,  or  a 
pert  or  Rlrpoit  between  two  different  bodies 
of  government.  Pees  or  tolls  are  charged.  a,id 
thc-c  charges  go  to  repay  the  money  bor- 
rciwtd.  us'inlly   through  bond  sales. 

To  mninvaln  this  appearance  of  rci:- 
^tirrrirt  fur  his  enterprises.  Rockefeller  ear- 
marked to  S'ate  University  construction  ti^.w 
IOCS  and  tuition  charged  the  students.  For 
mental  hcspltals  it  was  the  patients'  lees 
and  later  federal  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
p  lyments  to  the  paticni.s. 

Ordinarily.  t,iich  moncj  v.ouUl  iiavo  gone 
Into  the  rtate  treasv.ry  wit-i  all  other  In- 
come. Earmarking'  It  for  the  use  of  the  an- 
Thorltles  meant  that  the  legislature  had  t.-i 
r?u!ace  it  In  the  slate's  general  funds  with 
t.ix  money. 

Thus,  in  a  romiuabout  way  the  taxp8y"r.s' 
HKiiey  waa  going  to  pay  ott"  bonded  debt.  Yet 
Rr.ckefeller  trumpeted  the  idea  that  these 
•>»  ore  "self-I'.quldating."  Inevitably,  this  1;;- 
rrer.rcii  debt  .VRS  rcPcctod  in  ballonnlii!?  stst? 
taxes.  These  rose  381  per  cent  in  the  Rocke- 
feller era.  Not  only  did  Rockefeller  increas-" 
exisiing  taxes,  such  as  New  York's  formidable 
Income  tEX.  b;U  he  i.lso  laid  on  a  statewide 
.iak's  tax. 

When  he  iiok  cdice.  state  taxe.s  per  persi.-.i 
V  :>rc  .$D3  a  year,  says  the  Census  Burea  :. 
Wiien  he  left  they  were  $447. 

The  number  of  state  employes  also  soared, 
cnti  In  several  directions,  by  62  per  cent.  The 
pHjrrll  was  up  t)25  percent — from  $42.5  mil- 
lion monthly  to  $180.6  million.  And  the  nunv 
Ler  of  state  workers  for  eacii  10,000  re.=-Uent,s 
had  cUinbeu  by  17  per  cent — fioin  69  to  102. 
Two  bond  credit-rating  org  iiilzat  ions 
spotted  the  trend  very  early  at  a  time  when 
Rock' feller  .still  said  tne  state  was  on  "pay 
as  you  po." 

lu  a  May  10,  lOCi  report.  Dun  &  Bradstrcct 
warned : 

".  .  .  The  sta'-e.  In  a  shower  of  politically 
oriented  alogans,  i;  resorting  to  borrowing 
through  .special  agencies  and  is  increasingly 
earmarking  revenues  for  this  lu-v,  debt.  .  .  . 
A  continuation  of  the.se  policies  could  cven- 
tu.-illy  affe'-t  the  state's  credit  standing.  .  .  ." 
Moody's  Investors  Service  t.si.ec!  a  similar 
alert. 

The  lollowlag  year.  In  even  more  strongly 
worded  reports,  the  two  municipal  bond- 
rallny  org  an  Nations — who  have  since  be- 
come one— dropped  New  Yoik  from  the  high- 
est possible  rating  to  the  second-highest. 
Eight  years  later  the  other  major  credit 
rating  organization.  Standard  &  Poor's,  alio 
reduced  the  .state's  rating. 
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MORE  WARNINGS  ON  SPREAD  OF 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NtW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  30,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
United  States  rushes  into  contracts  to 
sell  nuclear  reactors  to  other  countries, 
v.e  should  be  aware  that  we  r.re  thereby 
encouraging  the  proliferation  of  nncleaz' 
weapons. 

John  R.  Redick  warns  us  in  todays 
Washington  Post  that  Argentina  is  about 
to  become  the  seveatii  nuclear  nation. 
There  is  a  disturbing  similarity,  he  says, 
to  the  Indian  method  of  becoming  a  nu- 
clear power.  He  reminds  us  that  India's 
recent  nuclear  explosion  was  "primarily 
a  spinoff  of  a  highly  successful  nuclear 
power  program  initiated  in  1969  with  a 
small  U.S.  enriched  uranium  reactor" 
subsequently  accelerated  by  Canadian 
reactors. 

Argentina's  reactor  v.  as  constructed  by 
a  West  Germany  compttny.  I  might  add 
that  the  United  States  has  been  selling 
nuclear  reactors  to  West  Germany  since 
1957.  Thus  do  we  aid  in  proliferating  nu- 
clear technology  and  know-how. 

Mr.  Redick  points  out  that  we  still 
liave  "a  genuine  if  fleeting  opportunity 
for  creative  diplomacy  "  by  giving  full 
support  to  the  complete  military  denu- 
clearization of  the  Latin  American  area. 
The  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  in  Latin  America  already 
exists  but  is  largely  ii.niored,  due  to  mili- 
tary factions  here  and  abroad.  It  is  past 
time  for  studying  these  alternatives — we 
must  act  to  implement  tliem  before  it  is 
too  late.  I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Re- 
dick's  article  into  the  Record: 
^  (By  John  R.  Redick) 
Greatly  obscured  in  the  global  aiien'don 
generated  by  India's  detonation  of  an  under- 
ground nuclear  de\ice  in  May  1974  was  a 
subsequent  announcement  of  an  Indian- 
Argentine  agreement  for  the  peaceful  utili?a- 
tion  of  nuclear  energy.  An  Argentine  spokes- 
man stated  that  the  agreement  could  con- 
tribute to  the  con.structlon  of  the  nations 
third  nuclear  power  plan.  Although  both 
nations  stressed  tliat  cooperative  efl'orls 
.vould  be  restricted  to  ihe  peaceful  u.ses  of 
nuclear  energy,  the  Indian  exiunple  has 
cau.sed  such  assertions  to  be  t  ken  far  le.s.s 
.seriously  by  the  internalional  community. 
Moreover,  the  Argentine  nuclear  eneryy  pro- 
pram  demonstrates  a  disiurblni;  similarity 
to  the  now  familiar  Indian  method  of  be- 
coming the  world's  sixth   nuclear  power. 

India,  the  most  advanced  third  world 
nition  in  nuclear  technology,  utilized  plu- 
lonlum  produced  by  a  Canadian  built  re- 
search reactor  for  its  explosive  device.  How- 
c  er.  the  needed  technological  e.\periise  was 
primarily  a  spinoff  of  a  highly  successful 
nuclear  power  program  initiated  in  1969 
wiih  a  small  U.S.  enriched  uranium  reactor 
and  greatly  accelerated  through  the  pur- 
<hase  of  two  small  Canadian  natural  ura- 
nium reactors  (which  utilii^ed  India's  own 
uranium  reserves).  India  has  now  suflTicient 
experience,  through  cooperation  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  two  Canadian 
units,  to  have  nearly  completed  a  third  nat- 
i  lal  unuiium  power  reactor  which  wUl,  as 
matters  currently  stand,  produce  consider- 
able quantities  of  plutonlum  mi  falling 
under  international  safeguards. 
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The  similarities  between  the  Indian  and 
Argentine  nuclear  energy  programs  are  ap- 
parent. As  is  true  with  India,  Argentina  has 
an  excellently  trained  cadre  of  nuclear 
specialists — a  fact  which  has  contributed  to 
making  it  the  most  advanced  in  nuclear 
teclinology  in  Latin  America  (the  first  Bra- 
zilian nuclear  power  reactor  is  scheduled  to 
commence  operation  In  1977).  In  addition, 
the  Argentine  nuclear  energy  program  has 
rein.'iincd  relatively  insulated  frcm  interna! 
political  turmoil.  However,  the  most  striking 
and  siynlftcant  .similarity  is  in  a  common 
choice  of  naiurr^l  uranium  f^iel  powered  re- 
actors, rather  than  those  utilizing  enriched 
uranium  (and  gcnerallv  sunplied  bv  the 
U.S.). 

Argentina'-  first  ?uch  reactor,  constructed 
bv  a  West  Germ m  compaay,  began  opera- 
tion i!i  January  1974:  a  second  Canadian 
unit  i.-.  under  constructlo:'.,  and  a  third  in 
negotiation.  Natural  uranium  re,'.ctors  in- 
volve signiPcantly  higher  capital  outlays 
th.aii  enriched  reactors.  However,  natural 
uranium  reactors  have  certain  di.  tinct  ad- 
vantages that  the  Argentines  have  readily 
acknowledged,  including  the  utilization  of 
domestic  uranium  reserves  (Argentina  has 
ample  supplies)  thereby  avoiding  depend- 
ence on  foreign  (i.e.  U.S.)  enrichment 
services. 

Wliat  is  not  discussed  by  ArgCiitlne  spokes- 
men is  that  natural  uranium  reactors  lend 
themselves  far  more  readily  to  military  ob- 
jectives because  of  the  greater  quantity  of 
pluionium  produced  and  the  comparative 
ease  e>f  invertion  and  removal  of  fuel  rods 
without  shut-down  of  the  pile.  Argen*ina 
also  poK.sesses  a  small  luel  fabrication  facil- 
ity and  is  expandin«  its  capacity  dramati- 
cally. Currently,  Argentina  has  Latin  Amer- 
ica's only  Plutonium  separation  plant  and  is 
developini;  the  abllliy  to  produce  heavy 
water  domestically — both  essential  elements 
:c,r  a  totally  independent  program  (peace- 
inl  or  military) . 

Like  the  Indians,  the  Arcjentines  appepr 
to  be  building  a  trained  cadre  of  experts  and 
a  suiTicient  body  of  experience,  through  co- 
operation with  foreit,n  cxperti.se  and  pur- 
chase of  naturel  uranium  pov.er  reactors  un- 
til that  point  when  they  need  no  longer  be 
dependent  on  foreign  technology.  Bilateral 
cooperation  with  India  is  undoubtedly  en- 
visioned by  Argentina  as  a  means  cf  guar- 
anteeing continued  access  to  advanced  nit- 
clear  technology,  even  as  their  traditional 
.sinircf!  (U.S.  C^anada,  West  Germany)  lur- 
ther  tighten  requirements  for  cooperation. 
Yet  lechnkal  taciors  are  not  themselves  in- 
gredients ill  a  .sure  receipe  lor  nuclear  weap- 
ons proeluction.  and  currently  plutonium 
prt>duced  by  Argentina's  live  U.S.  type  re- 
search reactors  and  it.s  power  reactor  are  sub- 
ject tei  tiie  safet,uard  accounting  orocedured 
Ol  the  Inteni.iiional  Atoniic  Enei>;v  .-\£;ei:cv 
(IAEA). 

Further.  Canada,  .stung  by  its  Indian  ck- 
prriciiie,  i.;  demanding  e.s.plicit  a.^.^urances 
time  no  Canadian  supplied  equipment  will 
be  mili/ed  ia  tlie  developmeiu  of  a  nuclear 
c.-iplosive  device.  Ho«e\er.  it  i.-,  d;fricuU  to 
escape  tlie  conclusion  that  each  step  of  li.e 
Argentine  civilian  nuclear  programluts  been 
designed  to  lend  itself  more  eaolly  to  w cap- 
ons development  than  other  ineiluxis  which 
may  have  been  followed. 

Is  Argentina  Uebliiied  to  lollow  India's  ex- 
ample-.^ Quite  possibly.  Like  India  (and  Bra- 
yil).  Argentina  has  refused  to  sign  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  of  1968  and  has  also 
defended  (although  less  vigoronslv  than  its 
vexral  neighbor  to  the  north)  its  right  to  det- 
onate so-called  peaceful  nuclear  devices.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  Argentina  wUl  sign  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  as  it  shares  India's  and 
Brazil's  interpretation  a.s  to  the  tre.ity's  dis- 
criminatoi-y  nature. 

Yet  Diere  does  exist  a  regional  alternative 
which  could  provide  the  legal  and  political 
irnmework  for  co'it  Unment  o[  the  S!;iwlnf 
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niiliiiiry  potential  of  Latin  American  nticlear 
energy  programs.  The  Treaty  for  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  Nuclear  'Weapons  in  Latin  America 
(Treaty  of  Tlalelolcoi  signed  in  1967  and  cur- 
rently in  force  for  eighteen  Latin  American 
nations  (excluding  Argentina.  Brazi!  and 
Chile)  provides  for  the  complete  miliiar/ 
den  iclearizaiion  of  the  Latin  American  area. 
The  Treaty's  machinery — tiie  Orgai.i;;atio!i 
fur  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  i.i 
Latin  America  (OPAN.^L)  with  a  small  sec- 
retariat, perinaneittly  resides  in  Mexico  City. 
Four  of  the  five  nuclerir  weapcLS  power.=;  lex- 
cUidine  only  the  USSR)  have  signed  .Adcl- 
tional  Protocols  of  respect. 

The  denv.elearizj.tion  agreements  has  taken 
rr.ot  lor  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  tiie 
lack  of  fundamental  and  irreconcilable  divi- 
sions among  the  Latin  American  natior.s.  the 
relatively  low  great  power  pressure  on  the 
region,  and  the  luth.erto  low  level  develop- 
ment of  Latin  American  nuclear  etiergy  pro- 
grams. The  latter  situation  is  changing — ■\ 
tact  v.iiich  has  contriljuted  i->  the  lack  of 
support  for  the  Tlatelolco  Tre.vty  demon- 
strated by  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Argeutu.'^ 
sigi;ed  the  Treaty  in  1967.  but  has  all  but 
ignored  it  from  the  outset. 

.'\rgentine  spokesmen  privately  admit  th.Tt 
tlie  failtire  to  adhere  can  be  largely  attrib- 
tued  to  opposition  of  the  miltiary.  'Thus  far. 
U.S.  support  for  the  Tlatelolco  Treaty  has 
been  oi  a  negative  nature — constricted  by  ti.e 
Pentagon — thereby  making  the  agreemer.i: 
appear  woefully  one  sided,  particularly  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yet  an  objective  study'of  tliis 
remarkable  and  underrated  agreement  re- 
veals potential  opporiunules  for  congruen.-e 
of  Latin  American  national  interests  anl 
iho.se  of  (he  interna'ional  communitv  i;i 
large. 

The  Tlatelolco  Treaty  represents  a  genuine 
if  tleecing  opportunity  for  creative  diplomac- 
to  constrain  a  potentially  destructive  tech- 
nological momentum  with  legal  and  jialiticjl 
norms.  U.S.  policy  makers  .stioi;id  carefully 
consider  mesns  and  methods  to  support  this 
unique  etTori  at  regional  nuclear  arin.s  con- 
trol ill  the  Americas.  We  should  not  neglect 
•hib  f'ppcrtunity  to  intluenee  these  Latin 
American  n.aions.  such  as  Argentina,  with  a 
growing  nuclear  c.ipacit' — which  may  nc' 
have  made  tip  their  mind.s  as  to  the  t;n:M 
fateful  step. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  HENRY  SMITH  HI 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    Yor.K 

I.\   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mnudcih.  Senfembrr  30.   1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I 
am  .joined  by  many  of  my  colleagues  m 
expressing  pood  wislies  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  'i'or'<,  HENrkv 
Smith  III  vviio  has  announced  his  ir- 
tenticn  to  retire  at  tiu-  end  of  ihc  session. 

For  tiie  pa.st  10  years.  Henry  Smiti: 
has  served  as  the  Representative  ii-om 
the  36th  Congressional  District  in  up- 
state New  York.  In  his  decade  of  service. 
Henry  has  served  with  distinction  as  a 
member  of  th.e  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  District  of  Columbia  Committee 

Henry  Smith  brought  with  him  to  the 
Congress  a  distinguished  judicial  career 
which  included  a  term  a.-,  the  Niagara 
county  .jud.Lie.  Tlii.s  prior  experience 
served  him  admirably  in  his  work  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee  ou 
Criminal  Justice 

Hknry  Smith  has  been  accorded  a 
number  of  distinguished  honors  and 
awards   in   his  .vears  in  Congress,  in- 
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cludinf;  bi.in;4  liained  a  i.  ?ni'jei'  of  the 
United  Stated-Canada  In  cnailiamen- 
taiy  Group,  as  >vell  u.s  hti  ^i  named  the 
recipiC'it  of  tiie  ■WatcliticE  oi  >.he  Treas- 
ury' awcrd.  He  has  rJso  been  chosen 
tvice  by  the  Jici^e  t;  be  oi  -i  oi  il ,  rcpre- 
p'intr^lives  at  the  Inb"--ii;  fion'  1  V/orlu 
rcac?  t:-rcuph  Law  Ccnfei  mrei.. 

Indeed,  Hekrv  Sauth  h  s  h^d  an  hn- 
pxer'sive  career  in  the  Kou;  ?.  a  i  coord  for 
which  he  do.iervfs  tc  be  pi\  id.  A.^  he  con- 


temi:lates  his  rc'turn  tj  p 
rr.?  extpnd  to  him  mv  bes 
Fuccessful  retirement  oi'd 


his  successor  will  serve  v  lii  tb.c  same 


dedication  ai'.d  distincticr 
Henhy  Smiih  one  of  our 
guished  Members. 


riNDINCv  OUR  amj:.- 


HOiJ.  3ENJAM1H  S.  R  )SEKTnAL 


or    NF.V/    VO'.K 

i:;  tk::  nousi:  of  RErRr 
tlondarj.  SeptC7nlcr 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  RTr. 
appci'.itmcnt  of  Gen.  A'c:-:; 
command  NATO  forces  ai 
in  Europe  raises  two  kind.s 


First,  the  wisdom  of  tl.o  :  [jig  appoint- 


ment  itself,   ar.d   .second 
country   .se!-:cts    pres^ident 


vliether    or    rot    these    cn1.saii:s    pre 


formally  titl-d  ambr.ssrdor 


Ilais  will  be,  in  polilical  te:  ns.  the  Fresi 


dent's  ambaGsrdcr  to  the  I 


.structure  and  throusiii  thii  -  staicture  Ij 
the  political-miiiUry  leadcfv.hip  cf  every 
NATO  country. 

Former  U  S.  Amb?.«!:?.A-  J.  Fobert 
Schr'.ct^cl.  who  reurcren*  cl  Prosir'.ents 
Johnson  end  ITixon  pt  i  lo  European 
Comniunily  in  Eru.'^sels  rem  1366  to 
1972,  has  written  a  percej  Live  criiiciim 
of  both  the  llaig  cppoini  nent  and  It.*; 
basis  in  pver.idential  practi|e.  I  coi^mend 
thi?  nrticlc  to  my  col'er.gu 
The  Haic.  Appoint 


(By  J.  Rojcit  Schac    ':c!) 


T;-.'^  appointment  ot  Gencr 


ivale  hfe,  let 

wishes  for  a 

.he  hope  that 


whi.!i  made 
:nr>5t  dlstiii- 


*  o  «  T*^  o.  "^  C- 


i::TAT:vrj 
(}.  1974 

Spei'.ker.  Uie 
ndcr  Kaij  t7 
d  U.S.  forces 
of  queslirns: 


Ihe   way   our 
1.1    cmis.stiries 


For  Gencrr.l 


ATO  military 


1  A'.ev-.iKier  M. 


Halg  Jr.  lo  bo  NATO's  Suj-fe;  i*?  AlUpcl  Cor.i- 
mandcr  (SACEUP.)  i.-:  ofTonsiVi  on  two  couuts. 
The  fn-st  concerns  tl.e  app'  intmc-^t  Itself. 
The  second  concerns  what  1  reveal ^  about 
Washingloii's  r.pproac'n  to  h  ih-levcl  diplo- 
matic appointments.  If  V.\s  i  V.  Implications 
of  the  Hat,?  appoi.iin.ent  can  be  appreciated, 
especi.illy  r.t  this  time  cf  inte  liive  awareness 
of  governmental  deficicucle!--.  they  may  serve 
as  the  catalyst  to  produce  i  le  lon!;-needciI 
reform  In  tiie  v,-ay  ,ve  go  a':  r.ii  this  aspect 
t)f  our  international  affairs. 

Th»  ciuall'y  of  the  prevlov  i  SACEURs  was 
notable— EUcnhower,  Rk!;:c'  .ay,  Griienther, 
Norstad.  lemnltzer,  Goodp  i-ter — t'.nd  only 
emphaslEcs  Halg's  v.eakness  lack  of  com- 
jnaud  experience.  Innocence  r>f  Alliance  af- 
fairs, the  taint  of  Watergate 
episode  In  the  dreary  hi.stor 
bei;ig  assigned  abroad  for  e'  ery  reason  but 
re'.ev.int  knowledge  or  expei  cnce.  Witliout. 
reservation  we  Ecnd  an  c  ,vuei 
to  The  Hapxie.  n  publlvher  ol 
Icndon.  Tills  complaint  shoi  Id  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  plea  for  ambasjj  lorlal  pocltlom 
to  be  the  e.xcluEive  prcerve  of  the  Foreign 
Scr>ico.  Ixft  to  its  ov. n  dei  ice^  th?  career 
service  is  entirely  capable  of  laming  Incom- 
petents who  are  the  match  of  thore  from 
private  life.  And  tlae  Forelgi  £;ervice  would 
be  hard-pre5::.ea  to  eqxi?-l  mcif  of  the  qnuMty 


It  is  one  more 
of  Aiaerlcan^i 


of  parHiit;  lot; 
TV  Guide"  :o 


of  David  Bntce  or  Edw in  Rels  harer. 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Wo  are  a.cut-tomed  to  the  political  u.';e  of 
comfortable  ambassadorial  ar,slgnmcnt3  for 
pnrpoGe.1  of  canceling  a  debt  or  resolving  an 
awkward  party  problem.  The  President  and 
tlic  Rep'.ibllcaii  leaders  are  rrpayinj;  an  c'oll- 
gatlon  to  H.-'.tr.  He  h.\d  sensitively  gone  out 
o.r  his  V.  „y  to  advife  and  assist  Ford  r.s  Vice 
I  rcslcicnt.  a  decency  to  be  reivarded.  Tlie  con- 
Eciv.aivc  Hrpiibllcr.ii  le.idevs  felt  indebted  to 
Kalj;  for  liio  rvtle  in  KI.Kon'i  resl;,ni'.tiou. 
IIcu.  e.  a  p'lacc  for  I.i:[-.  l-n^l  to  be  found.  Cer- 
ta!:)ly  lUe  miilt;:./  were  not  about  to  accept 
ba"!'.  ^•-•.ice'"u)lv  f^e  )930  colonel  ti'racd  ir.- 
s'ant  tou'-:.i,;r  gcner.d  (Rtd.).  Wo  l.avc  had 
.1  sp.-'.te  of  these  ce-es:  the  f;jht  asfiln:>t  in- 
Pvtioa  n.f .-int  that  Rudii  "Ta'l  to  be  c-  ;cd  out 
uf  tDWii  and  t'.:i'b  ij  Pa::.*;  Eu.-.'\  cf  all 
thlii^..,  i,o  Feki!  ;j:  un:..  wlicre  po)it;c''l  obU- 
taiioj.u  aro  cb.;cuie,  i'l'i  il^'u.!.,  ti  £Jd  .lio 
S;5aii'.h>i'.  tr:. ..i.liion. 

An  Coscnt-al  atljunrt  to  tiiio  prcull;.r,  sclf- 
t;ivii;;4  proctii?  it;  Amevicp.  indif.'crc'.tce  t.',i 
fc.'clgn  scr'.-Il.illtiej  cr  ;oieisn?rs'  resentment 
of  t;;o  iiiii;-  iciiials  iij.pcit..i  upon  t'lom.  Tlic 
fa.  t  that  ciu-  sliits  l.a.e  ij.''e;i  dltcrci*;  should 
not  be  i.u,e:;-rote:l  n-^  co.^tentmcut  witii  the 
Kal;^  noi.iii.aiion.  For  yc.iro  Americans  and 
i.-:inop(..ins  de\ctcd  to  NAIO  a'lairs  ha'.^ 
."OUt'nt  to  ''riike  SACEUH  i;n  '•Alliance  "  com- 
n>-'icie:'.  n  ■'  i-.trcly  a;:  .'»m..ii.;.'.i  commanutr 
ia  Luropo  lo  u^f-e  cl.avj.e  of  European 
;ncrc:ci:a:iC5  in  tiir.a  of  uiiiiliiry  criais.  Tiie 
Crc;.'K-'l  uiki.^ii  oo.'tjrcu.ttiou  aujl  t!ie  pre?- 
..ure  to  ieUi'c>>  American  u'-'Ot^s  abroad  jiiak'; 
itiC  Alliance  cciino;»tlj;i  mo.c  ursjeut.  In 
jiniiiicaticn  t:,e  aUmiiji^iiiation  responds. 
'  t.uC  iho  Eiuopoans  ("id  not  protest;  tney 
'■•tlroMiod  the  Hnig  appcinUntnt."  For  good 
i-.'.-;iiii.  Our  allies  iiave  diacovciad  tlut.  If 
frubt.rat?d  in  such  matter.'..  WashUiEtcn  c.a 
!:e  c';cc'ecli-.gly  nasty.  OverwJiclmirs  Enro- 
.■ean  reber.  ations  to  HaitT  were  a  piec.^  of 
c.ikf.  'lie  trick  was  first  to  line  up  t..e  Ger- 
mans. Tiiey  have  tiie  Kreatest  .s'.ake  in 
■  :-V10  -  ■■?o;;rapliio  vulj.erability,  plus  tt^ 
fact  that  tliey  m;;ke  the  principal  contrib'.i- 
iji.a  of  iiieu  and  mcney  a^jtl  are  most  threat - 
c:ifeU  by  t'le  pro.spcct  of  American  troop  witii- 
dra  al.  Bonn's  acqi'lcsccnce  collapsed  any 
c'lance  of  orr"nt::ed  Europt.->n  resist,T.nce  to 
Ma:-;.  Grudtin;,.  unanimou.";  ngrcement  wrs 
i-cijierc'.  but  at  a  price.  The  rpi.?oi.!e  adds 
credibility  to  tliosc  Eurcpi  ans  who  see  in  tiie 
Allir. arc  not  cvid  -nee  of  an  .".tl-.ntic  nartner- 
"..tip,  but  r.t'hpr  of  an  Ainerican  r'ju.so  cf 
T;ov.'er. 

One  .'.hould  be  atle  to  ps  nm?  f'.iat  the 
State  Dona,  tment.  in  p::f  rci.-lr.r  its  responsi- 
bilities for  fore-fn  rol.vtlo.";,  with  rf?pc-ct.  to 
.senior  ftiipointmcnti  o'crscp.s,  would  insist 
on  competent  candl'.-Tte.-.  antl.  converjcly, 
v  juld  protfst  unfiuallRed  noir.'nees  wiiere 
foreign  displea'ii're  could  be  anticipated.  In 
fact,  Kisstn'^'^r  l^as  yr-t  to  crend  any  of  hiS 
fnnd  of  political  cpital  to  block  bad  pn- 
:  ci;  t'nrr.t?.  A-.  l;e  nlr.res  no  stock  in  tliC 
institutions  of  foreign  alTali-p  or,  sp-;-clfieRl!y, 
in  the  u'.ll'ty  of  overseas  mioF'on?.  he  v.otild 
sec  no  rea">.".n  .or  conr»ia  o'cr  Enropr-an  un- 
ea?.?  Pt  the  ilv.i-r  cppo'ntme  it.  If  fne  .Sccre- 
t.ry  of  State  ca.-e.;  li't'e  abo'^t  ll-e  foreign 
rr  .ction.  no  one  o"  expert  t'-.c  White  KoviL,e 
to  t'»ko  .se'-icttslv  adTcrfe  AP>d  opinion. 

I  have  lo.it  the  capacity  for  surprli^e,  if 
not  for  embrirrassment.  r.t  the  callou?ne.=is 
with  wliich  the  government  treats  Its  own 
people.  Without  a  word  General  Gocdpastrr 
Is  thrown  from  the  end  of  tlie  sleigh.  Years 
cf  distinguished  public  service,  many  cf 
them  as  aide  to  Eire'ihower,  in  which  he 
earned  the  a'lmirr.tion  of  the  allies  rnd  the 
Con(;rc's  Etimnlated  on"y  proforrra  White 
'TouEC  acVrnwlctl^ement  of  o'.'.r  nr  tl^nal  debt 
t>>  this  extiarrc'inrtry  o!^;fer.  Tliis  all  too 
typical,  gra'-'f^css  neglect  says  unpleasant 
things  to  foreigners  about  tlie  American 
eovernm.>n..j  vi^lucs. 

Vietnam,  Ci'-Kibodia  and  no.v  Chile  have 
provoked  congressional  iiufQng  pnd  pufiuig 
aboi;t  E;-.C\.'Utlve  Branch  license  In  foreign 
r  fralrs.  Yet  la  the  arra  of  prc^identiiil  f.p- 
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polntment.  where  the  Senate'-,  collatci-ul. 
c.jn.-;titutional  prerogatives,  are  explicit,  to 
look  for  content  in  the  t  xrcitc  of  "advi-.e 
and  consent"  1'  like  wauing  for  Gor'ot.  Lc-;- 
L-,latl\e  posturing  and.  condemnation  cf  Ex- 
ecutive e:.ce.''.es  are  ea!.lcr  tiian  per.tsi.-.g  ef- 
forts to  excuse  re  poujibiluv.  The  Hi.ig  rp- 
pcintment,  as  ocvcral  scnatovi  l;a- e  pointed 
out,  obliges  the  Congrers  to  examine  critical 
questioiiE:  the  sepaiatlf  n  of  the  i  :ilit  .>•  • 
frc.tn  civilian  activity,  the  i'-.att.-;r  of  qv.li- 
f.catlons,  the  quecllon  of  v.i-.cf'-.er  n."ig  >vo«ld 
advance  A:v.pr;  .-n  i'^ttjrr.^ts  abroad.  But 
tl-.cn,  Eenr.iorif.i  luxify  should  come  r.s  ro 
surprise  viien  one  recalls  tl  c  docSlc  accept- 
ance of  F.restone  for  Belt;  um.  for  esarrplv-, 
or  Fsrk.is  for  La.seiaboLirg. 

'inc  Au.erka.t  piv.cii'.c  rtf.arc'in';  cliplo- 
lauti^  a;.-'gnr.jc:it  is  bisr.rie  and  m  s'arlc 
co.iti-B-.t  with  t;-.t-  p-T)cediuo  of  bofn  r-ily  anj 
foreign  r.dver- .try.  Others  choose  tiielr  en- 
vo.i.«  from  prof"'  ii^nr.l  diplomatic  ranks,  on.y 
cccasionnlly  bending  this  practice  to  name 
an  ex-minister  or  uiSLinguished  parlinmen- 
t.irlan.  li  we  aie  disinciiiicd  to  take  the-re 
overseas  mi-.iioiis  seilou.sly,  tlieu  wliy  accept 
the  e;\penso  as  \\:.'.\  as  the  cmbarr,v.ssmenc 
to  other  cjuntries  w'nicl'.  ovir  praciice  cn- 
genc'j-rs? 

If  ti-.e  Fcelgn  Helaiii.ns  Committee  were 
luterestod  in  fulfilling  tie  Senate's  constiuu- 
lional  re-^ponjiijilitics,  content  conld  be  put 
into  ti:0?e  words  "advise  and  consent."  Witii 
a  procedura  d?"  ived  frcri  the  American  Bar 
A.-vjOciatiuu'-.  informal  appraisal  of  proposed 
licrnhiatici'.j  to  'J  e  Juciiciary,  tiie  Cunimiiieo 
tonUi  e.sia'oliSii  a  senior,  rioupartiian  p.'.'-.l 
of  private  experts  to  re. lew  prtridcnti.-J 
nomination.-,  prior  to  con;'.derat:on  by  the 
Committee.  The  panel  v.'Oi.Id  be  exper-ted  to 
advice  tiiC  Committee  wlietlier  the  candi- 
dates met  minimum  qual'lcatioi.s  for  can- 
iiimatiOii.  Ihe  first  a:t  of  such  n.  panel 
could  bo  lo  develop  lu  cotperatiou  w»tii  tL3 
coiumiLtce  the  criterion  to  be  used  in  judg- 
ins  llie  nominations.  Ti-.e  mere  cst:'.bl;«Ii- 
mcnt  of  such  a  procedure  v.ould  have  v.n  en- 
nobling e.Tect  on  both  the  Senate  and  tlio 
I  resident,  constr.ilning  tlie  President  from 
the  ha'oit  of  employing  diplorarcy  as  the  easy 
way  cf  roiving  lr".;some  political  psr'.onn:! 
p;o'jleiriS. 


GEL'iCT  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMIT- 
TEES' DISC02wIF0aT  IN  DEALING 
WITH  THE  iloHERIES  AND  WILD- 
LIFE JLRISDICTION.S  OP  IWH 
HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT   IiLARINE    AND    FISIIERJES 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAI,' 

OP  :.:iscov'n 

ni  iiiz  iicuii:  CF  UEPaE.;i:xT..rivE: 
Mo  idny,  September  30.  1074 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21,  25,  pnd  26,  and  en  *prii  1.  4, 
and  24,  l'-74.  I  iiismted  articles  in  the 
Record  in  whi^-h  I  disni.^scd  the  ini':con- 
ccplions  and  incorrect  decisioiirj  of  the 
Select  Co'nmittee  on  Co:nmi*^tec.s  v.'ith 
respect  to  its  proro.'"a!.'3  to  tran.^fri  vtiri- 
oiis  exioling  Merchant  Mr.riiie  and  Fish- 
eries Conmiittce  jurisdictions  to  other 
existing  and  propo.scd  coiamiltcco.  I  aico 
discuGi.ed  tlio  select  committee's  feeble 
ticatment  of  the  dislocations  of  Mem- 
bers and  staff  restating  from  their  so- 
called  reform  proposals.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  select  co.mmit- 
tee's  tren.tment  of  our  fl.sheries  and  wild- 
life .iurisdictions  which  has  been  as 
faulty  and  erroneou.i  as  their  analysis 
and  decisions  concealing  the  stripping 
aw;'y  cf  our  other  proper  juri.^dlctions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  deciding  how  to  carve 
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up  the  responsibilities  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the 
•"Select  Committee  on  Committees  has 
never  been  comfortable  in  dealing  wilh 
Msheries  and  v.ildliie  issue-^.  As  it  srr- 
faccd  on  December  7  of  last  year,  its 
original  prcposal  was  to  assign  all  fi.,h- 
eries  and  v. ildlife  matters  to  the  Com- 
li.ittce  on  Agriculture.  This  proved  to  be 
a.  matter  of  considerable  controver.-y. 
and  the  se!3ct  committee  rapidly  d'':cov- 
r;cd  that  the  conservation  and  cnviron- 
rnentf-1  ccm.munity  \Yas  uniforn:y  op- 
posed to  the  move.  The  grounds  for  or- 
:>osition  to  the  proposal  were  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  had  tradilionelly 
'ccen  production  oiiented,  wiiereao  the 
v.ildlife  needs  v.ere  more  ccnserv:ition 
oriented. 

The  next  prcpoTl  which  received 
tentative  tipprcval  within  the  select 
com.mittee  was  to  rt:iGsign  the  respon- 
sibilities for  wildlife  and  for  sports  fish- 
eries to  the  redesignated  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Environment.  By  this  time, 
the  select  committee  had  reluctantly 
agreed  that  th.e  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fj-horios  should  be  allov.ed 
to  continue  ils  existence,  but  shorn  of 
certain  key  areas  of  concern.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  proposed  to  assign  ccaimer- 
ciiil  fisheries  to  tiiis  committee. 

F.jllov,ing  this  determination,  a  num- 
ber of  co'.itacts  were  made  at  the  si" if 
I'ivei  to  allow  the  sel'^?'.  comr;"iit*:c3  to  de- 
termine just  whe'-e  rnd  hovv  o-'c  mishL 
Ic-giiima'eiy  dictinsuishccnimcrcial  from 
sports  fisheries. 

The  point  v^as  m.;ue  to  the  .select  coni- 
rniliee  staff  that  it  would  b.?  difiicult  in- 
deed to  distinguish  betv.-eon  the  two: 
That  in  fret  the  enminirtration  hnd 
mat'.e  th^e  r.xmc  effort  in  sp!  Iting  tlie 
i3ure.tti  of  Citmtnercirl  Fiihcries  away 
frem  the  Bureau  of  Spcrts  Fisheries  and 
Wildlifo  at  tiie  tiin.i  cf  its  Hcorganiza- 
tion  Plan  No.  3  of  1£70.  Ever  since  that 
date,  the  cLicrent  departments  iiave  been 
attempting  to  achic.e  a  rational  split  of 
re<!!K)n.sibilitic.^  and  a  coordination  of  ef- 
ft.rt,  r.nd  to  this  date,  th?y  have  net  h'lsn 
E.icces.'^fvi!  hi  tlieir  efTorts,  in  spite  of  ccn- 
fiierable  work  by  cor..,c;eni;ous  and 
competenv  ii.dividunio  on  both  sides. 

I«  v.as  pointed  out  to  the  staff  of  the 
5:cl?ct  committee  that  a  similar  split  on 
the  congrc-tsioiial  level,  i;t  a  time  when 
the  rrhr.ini'-tration  had  rropo-ed  that 
tho  two  a-eas  be  rpint?t;rritcd  in  p.  De- 
partment of  Lncrgy  ard  ITatural  Re- 
sources, v.'ould  be  a  step  backward.  It 
was  ali:-o  pointed  out  tnal  any  such  spiit 
would  i.>e  arliiirary  in  natu.e.  and  v.ouKi 
inevitably  procincc  now  and  divi'^jve  ccn- 
fiicts  in  the  .hirisdJctional  process — for 
no  good  ror.soi:  other  iljun  tl.e  arbit'ary 
t'£ci.'ii..a  chat  the  areiis  t.houlJ  be  some- 
how divided. 

Apparan'wly.  the  messa:re  pot  tiircurrh, 
in  at  least  garlled  fashion.  The  final  pro- 
pf.'-el  of  the  select  ccmmiit?e  is  to  ta^-e 
p'l  fisheries  .matter.:  ard  assign  th.m  to 
the  Committee  on  Merch.ar.t  Marine  and 
Fisherice,  an.i  to  F.r.dcri  all  other  '.vil.:ili'-j 
matters  to  the  rroi'>oc?d  Co.nir-ittcc  on 
E  -."i-gy  and  the  Environment. 

Cnec  a£ain,  the  select  comrriittee  lias 
ignored  reality  in  the  hitercjt.s  o''  per- 
ceived expediency,  it  i~.  a  biolooitul  fact 
that  fisli  are  onli^  one  lind  of  wiidliie,  and 
that  their  needs  and  their  manaLcment 
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t-.re  inextricably  Lomid  up  v.ith  the  needs 
of  other  kinds  and  classes  of  wildlife. 

It  is  for  this  precise  reason  that  the 
development  of  fish  and  wildlife  legis- 
lation has  taken  place  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1056,  and  the  Fish  and 
WilcUife  Coordination  Act  took  account 
of  this  fact  of  life,  and  dealt  .villi  these 
animalo  as  different  parts  of  one  natural 
system.  The  recent  Endangered  S,oecies 
Act  of  1973.  siffned  into  law  only  last 
December,  h.andlcs  the  matters  in  the 
tarne  way.  , 

In  its  report  on  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  continues  to 
ignore  'chis  basic  factor.  On  tiie  one  hand, 
it  assigns  responsibiiities  for  "fisheries 
in  general"  to  the  Committee  en  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fi.«heries — page  113 — 
but  on  the  otlier  it  assigns  "all  conserva- 
tion jurisdiction  from  the  Merchant 
Murine  and  Plsheries  Commitleu"  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  the  Environ- 
ment— page  108. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  poses  the  essen- 
tial quandary  into  which  the  select  ccm- 
mittee  places  the  House:  It  v.ill  either 
require  all  conservation  lesislaiion  v.iiich 
impacts  upon  fish  or  fisheries — v.-hich  is 
mr,t  c.jnservation  legislation — to  be  re- 
Jtrrecl  to  both  conmiittce ^,  or  it  divorces 
.I'.l  fi.heries  legislalion  which  is  conser- 
vation legi.'^lation  and  s?nds  that  to  the 
Corimiitee  on  Energy  and  the  Environ- 
menc.  One  alternative  is  impossibly  cum- 
iiier'-cmc.  and  the  other  is  im.possibly  di- 
vi-:,ive.  pro\idu)g  the  illu.sion  that  the 
MerclL^-nt  Ilarinc  and  Fi:.heries  Coni- 
tnittce  retains  monagement  control  over 
r;.~heries.  when,  in  fact,  it  retains  no  such 
th.;..?. 

I  T.ouid  fubmit  that  there  is  nc  sou"d 
rea.^ijn  v.hy  the  Koueo  should  be  put  to 
this  kind  of  Question.  I  am  not  aware  that 
v.e  have  been  criticized  a.^  un'.e^ponsivc 
t  3  proper  conr,crvacion  recuirements  at 
pn:  ti.me.  On  tlie  contrary,  our  conserva- 
lion  record  has  been  successful  and  has 
I.een  le-cpnised  as  such.  We  are  being 
?.sked  to  destroy  an  adequately  working 
rrrar.geiitent  for  the  hanc'ling  of  these 
inaticrs.  and  the  benefits  o*.  that  destruc- 
tion are  invisible,  because  Ihey  are  non- 
existent. 

This  i.s  but  one  more  exarnple  of  the 
r^nscQi'ences  of  the  ill-coneidered  pi-o- 
nosals  of  the  Select  Committee  en  Cem- 
niittee;=.  Other  examples  e.bound,  but 
they  genera ily  show  the  same  pattern: 
I  lie  Houec  is  being  ai^ked  to  buy,  at  great 
co-t,  an  ugly  pig  in  a  poke  iR'hose  dimen- 
sions cannot  be  seen.  It  is  fcr  th>?  reason 
that  I  am  comijelled  to  oppore  the  pro- 
ro-^ed  rr.voluiicn,  Fouse  Resvilutioii.  088. 


C  KOICE  OF  DONALD  RUMSTH;!^ 
AN  JiXCELLENT  ONE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

Qi;    NrW    TOtK 

IX  'iTTE  KCUSE  or  IIEPRI£"KVATIVES 

Mondny,  September  30,  1974 

T.Tr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
wor3  very  pleased  l?..>t  week  v.h^n  Fresi- 
d'^ist  Ford  announced  the  appointment 
or  Donald  Run.sfcld  as  a^.-istant  to  the 
i^ie;~i(Ient  tr,  coordinate  Whit^  House 
..c'ivities. 
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I  liavc  known  Mr.  R-jmsfeld  since  he 
fiist  came  to  Congress  in  1963,  and  have 
great  respect  for  his  capabilities.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  of  September  26,  1974,  sums  up  my 
feelings : 

II'vjXoFeld  .\  riNfi  Choice 

Tn  Donald  Rumsfeld,  ycung  (42) ,  cneigciio 
and  experenced,  President  Ford  has  chosen 
an  exccUent  successor-oi-sorls  to  Alexander 
Hr.ig  as  White  Ilou^e  ciiief  of  staff.  A  kind  cf 
reiorm-minded  conservative,  fir.  Rumsf»!d 
workJi  well  wiili  Mr.  Ford  when  both  were 
lio\;!:e  me!.ibers.  He  later  headed  the  anti- 
poverty  agancy  and  tits  Cost-of -Living-Coun- 
cil staii  uucicr  P.eiideut  Nixon  before  getcn;^' 
an  oveis;us  assignii-euL  alter  iiimiing  into 
pr.:biem3  v.iili  former  Nixon  aidts  H.  E. 
I-Ialdeniau  and  John  Elirlicluiiau. 

vriiite  House  cources  say  President  Furd 
will  cmplov  a  less  tightly  organized,  mors 
diJused,  stliT  structure  tlicn  hfs  p2edece::£or, 
allowing  'on^der  acce.ss  for  more  advisers. 
"All  s;;i..lk-r  advisers  are  equal,  '  a  spokcsm  .i 
.?aid.  V 

We  licpe  50,  and  we  liops  liiat  wiii  include 
Cabinet  officers  too.  A  President  In  reviewiut 
polity  optior.-;  needs  exposure  to  a  variety  of 
proposals  and  aigumcnts  from  numercus 
tlioiightful,  indepeudeat  pc.-'ple.  As  an  ad- 
riilniitrator,  Mr.  Ruio-sfeld  wiU  help  manaf* 
"the  best  use  of  the  President's  time."  In 
doing  that,  he  can  benefit  the  President  and 
the  nation  by  keeping  the  routes  of  ecce?.i 
to  Mr.  Tord  consistently  more  open  for 
Cabinet  members  and  other  adv;=€rs  than 
did  either  ::er-rs.  Hal"  or  IIalJe.n:.iJi. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  1248 


H^N.  DILL  GUNTER 

or  rLORiD.\ 
IN  Tf:£  HOUSE  OF  REPRIiiENTATiVEG 

Mc-ndav,  Scpteviber  30.  1974 

I*h-.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Vr,? 
event  the  text  of  Hcuse  Resolution  124.S 
is  ofTered  £9  a  substitute  to  Hou"^e  Re'.o- 
lution  C88,  the  following  amendmer^t  is 
intended  to  he  offered  bv  myeelf  and  Mr. 
Bnotv:;  ef  Chic: 
AN'  Ai^ENDiiEirT  To  Be   GrFESca  7  0  Hor.": 

ItrszLvncii     1243     bv     J'k.     Gu;;ter,     ir 

ri.ciiiD.v.    AXD    Mr.    Ekgv.'n,    or    Ohio 

On  pf-ge  20,  strike  out  lines  9  through  2", 
p.^d  on  pci^e  21.  strike  out  lines  1  through  ;. 
and  in.^rt  ui  lieu  thereof  the  f oli&wir.r: : 

•■(g)tl|  Eacii  meeting  cf  each  siandUir. 
select,  or  special  committee  or  subcoirunitpf. 
includmg  meethigs  to  conduct  hearings  shall 
be  open  to  the  puoijc:  Provided,  "iiiat  a  p':?- 
t:on  or  pcnior.s  cf  such  ;a£etiags  may  lo 
cl.>.cJ  to  liic  pu'olic  if  t;;e  committee  or  s..i/- 
c;.nimitLee,  as  vi.e  case  may  b^.  de;crmiPf 
by  vote  Cii  a  Majority  of  tt:c  members  o;  tho 
conimiitee  or  subccmmif.ee  present  tint  the 
matters  to  be  disci-.i^scd  or  ti.e  testlmiJi.v  to 
te  li;'-iea  at  such  portion  or  portions — 

"(A)  wui  prcb.nbiy  disclose  m.-.t.ers  neces- 
sary to  be  kept  secret  in  thr  interest  j  of  »;a- 
vion^.l  security  or  tiie  confidential  con^icc 
cf  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  SiatPs; 

"(B)  v.ill  rclr.tc  iolely  tc  matters  of  cor^- 
niitiee  st.ifl  personnel  or  l:>ter^..^l  s'.a.T  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

"(C)  wUl  tend  to  icona.dlEe.  the  pre.=;nt  rr 
future  Icgsl  right.,  of  any  person  or  will  ren- 
resent  a  •.learly  unwarranted  invasion  of  tre 
privacy  of  any  individual." 

■■(U)  will  probably  di.««lo.-e  the  Ic^evitity  of 
a;iy  infcimer  or  law  enforcement  ageni^  or 
any  information  relating  to  the  InvcEtigatlon 
or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  otTeJi.se  that  is 
required  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  iiitc-rest.s  of 
efiecti. c  law  eniorcement;  or 
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"(E)    v.ll!  clL.c!ose  informfit 
trade  secrets  or  {inancial  or 
lorniatlon  pertaining  specific 
person  where — 

"(I I  the  information  has  bcei 
'lie    federal    government     pur* 
ai,reement    to    miuatiim    lonl 
Mich  information.  " 

"(li)  a  Federal  slatuts  reqi 
formation  to  be  kept  confiden 
ernment  officers  and  employee 

"(lii)  the  infcrmBtion  is  re 
kept  secret  in  order  to  preven 
Jury  to  the  coinpetitiv;  po;li 
person. 

A  separate  vote  of  the  cor.imi 
taken  with  respect  to  each  c 
subcommittee  meeting  that  is 
public  pursuant  to  this  paragr. 
committee  shall  make  available 
day  of  such  meeting,  a  written 
of  its  action.  The  vote  of  eac 
member  participating  in  each  si 
be  recorded  and  published. 

"(2)  Each  standing,  select,  or 
niitt€e  or  subcommittee  shall 
announcement  of  the  date,  phice 
matter   of   each   meeting    (w.. 
closed  to  the  public)   at  leasi 
fore  such  meeting  unless  the 
subcommittee    determines    by    . 
majority  of  the  committee  tliat 
busine.ss  req\iires  that  such  meci 
at  an  earlier  date.  In  which  c. 
niittee  shall  make  public  anno 
the  date,  place  und  "subject  ma 
meeting   at    the   earlie&t    piacii 
tunlty. 

"(3)   A  complete  tran.soript.  in 
of  all  persons  attending  and  tliL 
shall  be  made  of  each  nueting  of 
Ing.  select,  or  special  committee 
mittee  meeting   (whether  open 
the    public)    in    addition    to    lh« 
quired  by  paragrapii   (e)(1).  E.x 
vided  in  paragraph  (D),  a  ccpv  ., 
traiascripi  shall  be  made  availabl 
inspection   within   seven  day.s  oi 
meeting,  and  additional  copie.s 
script  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
actual  cost  of  duplication. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  meetings  _ 
public   pursuant   to  subparagra; 
committee  or  subcommittee  may 
the  copies  of  transcripts  that 
to  be  made  available  or  furnished 
lie  pursuant  to  subparagraph   ( 
tiona  which  it  determines  by  vot 
Jorlty  of  the  committee  or  _ .!  _ . . 
sLst  of  material  specified  In  su 
(B),   (C).   (D)   or   (E)   of  s 
A  separate  vote  of   the  commit 
committee   shall   be   taken   with 
each  transcript.  The  vote  of 
tee  or  subcommittee  member  ^_. 
in  each  such  vote  shall  be  record4d 
lished.  In  place  of  each  portion 
copies  of  the  transcript  made 
the   public,   the   committee   sha 
written  explanation  of  why  such 
deleted  and  a  summary  of  the  __. 
I  he  deleted  portion  that  does  no 
close    Information    specified    in 
(A),  (B),  (C).  (D).  or  (E)   of 
(I).  Tlie  committee  or 
maintain  a  complete  copy  of  thi 
of  each  meeting  (IncludUig  those 
leted  from  copies  made  available 
lie)   for  a  period  of  at  least  on 
such  meetings. 

"(5)  A  point  of  order  may  be  ra 
any  committee  or  subcommittee 
a   meeting  to  the  public 
paragraph  (1),  or  against  any 
subcommittee  vote  to  delete  froi  i 
llcly  available  copy  a  portion  o) 

transcript    pursuant    to    subp 

by  committee  or  subcommltte 
comprising  one-fourth  or  more  ( 
membership  of  the  entire  comml 
committee.  Any  such  point  of  orc|pr 
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raised  before  the  entire  House  within  five 
legislative  days  after  the  vote  against  which 
the  point  of  order  is  raised,  and  such  point 
of  order  shall  be  a  matter  of  highest  privilege. 
Each  such  point  of  order  shall  immediately  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  on  Meetings 
consisting  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  majority  leader,  ar.d  the 
minority  leader.  The  select  committee  shall 
report  to  the  House  within  five  calendar 
da.vs  (excluding  davs  when  the  House  Is  not 
in  .sc.i.-ion)  a  resolution  containing  Its  find- 
ings. If  t!ie  House  adopts  a  resolution  find- 
ing that  the  committee  vote  in  question  was 
not  111  accordai-.ce  with  the  relevant  provi- 
.slon  of  subparagraph  (1),  it  .shall  diie.^t  that 
there  be  made  publicly  available  the  entire 
transcript  of  thP  meeting  improperly  closed 
to  the  pu'oiic  or  tlie  portion  or  portions  of 
any  meeting  transcript  improperly  deleted 
from  the  publicly  available  copy. 

"(*')  The  Select  Committee  on  Meetings 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
p  iragraph  i  1),  (2),  (3).  or  (4).'' 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  TRADE 
SHOULD  BE  RECONSIDERiiD 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASKBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 
Monday,  September  30.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
ha.s  been  much  euphoria  about  increa.s- 
int:  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Liberal 
spoke.'smen  have  raised  the  hope  of 
changing  the  Soviet  Union  by  making 
that  country  dependent  on  us  for  tech- 
noloRy  and  manufactured  good.s.  This 
theory  holds  tliat  trade  will  mellow  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  only  problem  with  it 
is  that  it  is  historically  false.  In  the 
1930's  we  traded  with  Japan.  We  re- 
ceived back  some  of  our  scrap  iron  and 
technology  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  through- 
out the  Pacific.  Unfortunately,  trade  does 
not  lead  to  peace. 

The  Soviets  want  and  need  our  ad- 
vanced technologs'.  They  are  busy  trying 
to  surpass  us  in  every  area.  Their  navy  is 
now  superior  to  our  own.  In  other  areas 
of  weaponry  they  are  going  full  speed 
ahead. 

Astronaut  John  L.  Swigert,  Jr.,  has 
raised  some  serious  questions  about  trade 
with  the  Soviets.  He  asks,  "Will  our  pres- 
ent course  come  back  to  haunt  us  15  years 
from  now?  Will  the  one-way  transfer  of 
technology  deprive  American  workers  of 
jobs  because  of  international  Soviet 
competition?" 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  article  "The  High  Risks  of  Selling 
U.S.  Technology  to  U.S.S.R."  by  Astro- 
naut John  L.  Swigert,  Jr.,  in  the  Sep- 
tember 7,  1974,  Issue  of  Human  Events: 
Tnr  High  Risks  of  Selling  U.S.  Technolocy 
TO  U.S.S.R. 
(By  Astronaut  John  I,.  Swigert,  Jr.) 

Detente  Is  a  synonym  for  a  new  era  of  in- 
creased communication  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Chinese.  The  door  Is  opening 
to  a  new  era  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  negotiators  are  actively  seeking  Amer- 
l"-an  goods.  But  there  has  been  little  hhit  In 
the  American  press  of  some  of  the  extensive 
preconditions  with  which  Soviet  negotiators 
have  qualified  their  prospective  purchases. 
Before  we  continue  euphorically  Into 
wholesale  auction  of  advanced  technology, 
the  American  people,  detente  notwithstand- 
ing,  are   entitled   to   answers   to  queaiions 
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about  the  long-term  effects  of  such  technol- 
ogy transfer  on  our  own  security  and  econ- 
omy. 

Question  No.  1  :  I.s  the  flow  of  technology 
ft  one-way  street? 

So  far  the  answer  .seems  to  be  yes.  Last 
year  v;Ucn  the  Soviets  ^vere  hungry  and  hart 
a  nop  failure,  we  sent  them  wheat.  This  year, 
when  '.ve  faced  an  encrey  crtindi,  they  helped 
slnit  oir  our  oil. 

Ru-ssia  needs  hflp  in  advi>nced  con^p\iter 
tp.vhnology.  Today  Russia  l>p.s  o;jeratlnp  at  >>. 
iiui-le;ir  re-;e?rv'li  facility  in  bubna.  nerir 
Mcst^uw.  a  seco'.id-gencraiion  Control  Data 
C-)ipoiatloM  1604  system,  iastalled  In  1963. 
and  has  acquired  a  third-generation  CDC 
t)200  series  at   the  same  fa>:illty. 

What  has  Russia  gained?  Fifteen  year', 
a-^corciiiig  to  a  CDC  executive  who  helped 
nego'late  the  .sales.  For  that  is  how  far  Rus- 
sia', has  been  behind  us  In  this  Held. 

A  recent  press  release  from  Tass  ended 
\slili  the  words  that  "Talks  are  underway  on 
tiie  sale  of  a  high-speed  cyber  electronic 
computer.  A  sensitive  topic,  cyber  ts  a  very 
high-speed,  large-volume,  third-generation 
.srientific  computer." 

The  computer  proce.sses  a  phenomenal  94 
million  bits  of  information  per  second.  Only 
eight  to  10  such  installations  e.xlst.  Ihe 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  National 
Security  Agency  u.se  It.  The  question  Is  sim- 
ple: How  long  do  we  have  to  wait  for  traftic 
to  flow  both  ways?  And  who  benefits  in  the 
meantime? 

Question  No.  2:  Does  Russia  have  tech- 
nology that  we  need  and  will  we  get  it? 

Hearings  held  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  determined:  "Important  U.S. 
leads  are  in  computer  technology.  Integrated 
circuits,  telecommunications,  ships  and 
.submarine  quieting  techniques,  and  some 
kinds  of  very  strong  fiber  reinforced  mate- 
rial. Important  Soviet  leads  are  In  chemical 
warfare  defense  technology,  high-perform- 
ance integral  rockets  and  ramjets,  capability 
of  land  vehicles  to  cope  with  Arctic  condi- 
tions and  difficult  terrain,  and  aircraft  main- 
tainability." 

Of  the  five  areas  where  U.S.  technology 
leads,  three  are  somewhat  oriented  to  tha 
private  sector,  thus  available  for  export — 
and  they  are  being  exported:  computer 
technology,  integrated  circuits  and  telecom- 
munications. But  all  four  areas  where  there 
are  Important  "Soviet  leads'  represent  clear- 
cut  military  technology,  the  kind  we 
wouldnt  export,  and  which  the  Soviet  Union 
Liii't  about  to.  So  while  there  is  Russian  tech- 
nology we  need,  the  odds  are  four  to  zero  we 
won't  get  it. 

According  to  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  former 
dij^ctor  of  Research  and  Engineering  of  the 
twpartment  of  Defense,  "Soviet  scientists 
are  quite  capable  of  matching  their  U.S. 
counterparts  in  generathig  and  incorporat- 
ing militarily  significant  technological  in- 
novations in  weapons  systems."  And  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  this. 

The  Soviet  tanks  used  In  the  Korean  con- 
flict, later  In  Indochina  and  more  recently 
in  the  Middle  East  conflict  have  a  Clirlstie- 
tvpe  suspension  system.  The  Soviets  bought 
it  from  the  U.S.  Wheel  Track  Layer  Corp. 
Clirlstle  was  an  American  inventor. 

In  1972  the  Soviet  Union  was  finally  able 
to  purchase  146  highly  sophisticated  ma- 
chines from  the  Bryant  Grinding  Co.  for  the 
manufacture  of  precision  miniature  ball 
bearings,  precision  to  64  milllonths  of  an 
Inch,  all  imperative  to  the  guidance  mecha- 
nism used  for  MIR  Vs.  In  the  U.S.  we  have 
only  70  such  machines  operational,  today. 

This  and  the  transfer  of  American  and 
British  computer  technology,  according  to 
government  sources,  advanced  the  Soviet 
MIRVs  operational  readiness  by  two  to  four 
years.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  tech- 
nology tiaii.sfer  ha.s  grave  Implications  on  the 
security  of  the  U.S.  [For  more  on  this  sub- 
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J;-.t,    see    Human    Events,    July    20,    1971, 
li.ige  8.1 

The  Soviet  Union  Indeed  needs  equipment 
for  its  air  traffic  control  Indttstry,  and  they 
are  now  negotiating  with  US.  companies  to 
Y.uy  our  sophisticated,  modern  equipment. 
E.tt  with  the  previous  examples,  one  muLt 
tjuestlon  the  wisdoni  in  selling  to  the  So- 
'ici.i  a  modern  air  trufiic  control  syst«m  that 
has  an  easy  adaptatiuu  to  all'  defence  warn- 
ii'g,  or  a  missile  co.'trol  s;.  .stem. 

Question  No.  3:  If' we  dcn't  sell  o-.:r  acS 
•.■anr'cd  technclogy  to  Pus-  a,  wiM  P.i:s'-'a  s-ni- 
ply  buy  someone  else's^? 

On  the  surface,  the  answer  .«.eemc  a  simple 
yes.  But  I  wonder  ii  we  aren't  celling  short 
what  we  uniquely  have  to  oiTcr.  Tiie  ad",  anccd 
technology  Russia  waiits  most,  to  buy  comes 
largely  from  our  aerospace  indu.stiy:  r.ir  traf- 
fic control  systems,  avionics.  comp".tsrs.  iii- 
te^rated  circuits  technology. 

The  Soviet  Union  want£  U.S.  htlo  to  bui'd 
a  commercial  jet  aircraft  complex  in  Ri:.ssia 
that  would  employ  over  eo.OOO  peop!c,  three 
times  the  commercial  aiiplane  labor  force  at 
Boeing  or  McDonnell-Douglas.  E.xport  of 
American  know-how  to  build  a  multi-plant 
Russian  complex  is  one  of  .several  conditions 
laid  down  by  Soviet  negotiators  as  a  prereq- 
tilslte  for  buying  up  to  •.iO  wlde-bodled  U.S. 
Jet  transports,  a  s.ile  US.  firms  Ere  generally 
anxious  to  make. 

Russian  negotiators  have  pegged  the  an- 
nual output  ol  proposed  new  Soviet  plant  at 
over  100  planer.  This  would  equal  almost 
half  of  all  commercial  transports  built  by  tl.e 
U.S.  in  1972.  and  more  than  a  third  of  all 
large  U.S.  Jet  transports  delivered  ip.Et  yenr. 

Will  there  be  tho'isands  of  U.S.  aerospafe 
workers  unemployed  15  ye?rs  frcm  '.ow  as  ?. 
consequence  of  such  a  decision? 

Question  No.  4:  Is  there  a  focused  debate 
In  the  councils  of  governnitnt  on  the  bene- 
fits and  risks  of  high-technology  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union? 

It  doesn't  appear  that  one  exl'^ts.  Senior 
intelligence  officials  are  concerned  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  use  to  military  advantage 
our  technoloe:y  in  computers  and  integrated 
circuitry,  and  technologies  In  areas  where 
we  have  no  real  International  competition, 
but  sell  our  manufacturing  know-how. 

The  risk  Is  that  by  selling  on  barfaUi  'oa.ve- 
ment  terms  our  best  technology  for  Rus- 
sia's growing  consumer  needs  and  economic 
growrth,  we  free  their  engineers  to  solve  more 
military  Instead  of  social  probIe:ns,  whereas 
mo6t  of  our  engineers  already  work  in  the 
private  .sector. 

The  long-term  effects  of  .such  technolofv 
transfer  need  to  be  analyzed.  But  If  there  Is 
a  debate  within  our  councils  of  government. 
It  is  well  hidden  and  not  well  coordinated.  It 
seems  almost  that  there  Is  a  party  line: 
"Don't  rock  detente." 

In  simimary,  I  a^k:  Will  otTr  prasent 
course  come  back  to  haunt  us  15  years  from 
now?  Will  the  one-way  transfer  of  lechnologv 
deprive  American  workers  cf  jobs  because  of 
International  Soviet  competition? 

Win  we  have  to  spend  more  on  future 
weapons  systems  to  provide  national  security 
because  of  the  te<hiiology  that  we  are  selling 
today — when  we  need  those  funds  for  do- 
mestic progrants  lor  our  needy? 

I  would  like  to  see  these  issues  debated 
In  the  councils  of  our  government.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Ainerlc.-xn  people  made  aware 
of  the  lojig-term  risks  of  the  asymmetry  in 
the  ttansfer  of  our  high  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  present  cour.se  of  trade. 
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Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  to- 
morrow, Oci-ober  1,  my  colleague  from 


Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  and  I  will  cospon- 
sor  an  amendment  to  pending  congres- 
sional reforms  to  assure  to  the  minority 
a  meaningful  role  in  investigations. 

Basically,  it  provides  that  when  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  are 
under  the  control  of  the  same  political 
party,  a  select  committee  in  the  House 
under  the  control  of  the  minority  party 
Le  automatically  created,  fimded,  and 
vested  with  \,Ide-ran£;ins  iiivcitigr-tory 
authoiity. 

\Vc  l»elie»e  this  proposal  is  consi-jteit 
with  toLh  the  o',;jectivcs  of  tlic  structural 
ana  iJioccJural  reforms  proposed  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  ConimilLecs  and  the 
lart^er  efToit  to  strengthen  the  Congress 
ai.d  cr.rb  excessive  Executive  pov.cr.  In 
Tart,  we  are  convinced  that  th.is  proposal 
is  irnperadvo  il  the  otlier  reform:;  arc  to 
arhjcvc  their  full  potential. 

Though  a  substantial  depa.rin'c  from 
cui rer.t  pra:tic.?,  the  concept  is  not  alto- 
gether nev.-.  It  is  rootod  in  the  self-evi- 
dent truth  that  no  administriition  can  be 
relied  upon  to  investigate  itstlf.  Nor  can 
the  majority  party  in  the  Congress  be  re- 
lied upon  to  investigate  an  administra- 
tion of  that  same  party.  Whatever  the 
competence,  commitment,  and  integrity 
of  those  carrying  out  investigative  re- 
sponsibilities, independence  from  the 
subject  of  their  investigation  is  critical 
to  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  their 
fiiidings. 

Such  independence  is  implicit  in  our 
constitutional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. At  present,  the  principle  is  re- 
flected in  the  performance  of  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  to  investigate  the  Water- 
gate affair  and  support — by  Common 
Cause  and  others— for  an  independent 
body  to  enforce  compliance  with  election 
laws  under  campaign  reform  legislation. 

Nor  is  it  new  in  practice.  In  1923,  R'hen 
the  administration  and  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  were  under  control  of  the 
Republican  Party,  Democratic  Senator 
Thoma-s  J.  Walsh  of  Montana  was  pre- 
vailed uix)n  by  Republican  Sen.  Robert 
La  Follette  to  take  charge  of  the  Teapot 
Dome  investigation.  Walsh  was  persuaded 
that  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Public  Lands  Committee  had  little  relish 
for  the  task,  and  accordingly  took  in- 
formal command  of  the  committee. 

Finally,  it  is  now  new  as  an  organiza- 
tional proposal.  President  Ford,  while  a 
House  Member  in  1965,  proposed  in  a 
speech  before  the  National  Press  Club 
that  when  both  branches  are  under  con- 
trol of  the  same  party,  the  Government 
Operations  Committees  of  both  houses 
be  under  the  control  of  the  minority. 
Said  President  Ford  at  the  time: 

Here  would  be  a  genuine  vehicle  to  a^.-ure 
that  the  voice  of  the  minority  would  be 
heard,  that  the  majority  would  be  constantly 
on  notice  that  its  actions  or  Inactions  were 
subject  to  efiective  and  critical  review.  Heie 
would  be  assurance  that  the  public  through 
(the  press)  would  know  that  any  cover-up 
or  wrongdoing  would  be  improbable  if  not 
Impossible. 

This  proposal  was  incorporated  in  my 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress  on  May  24, 
1965.  and  in  Bob  Michel's  legislation, 
HM.  9252,  introduced  on  June  21,  1965. 
It  has  been  reintroduced  in  succeeding 
Congresses,  the  most  recent  version  being 
H.R.  793,  January  3.  1973.  It  also  was  the 


basis  for  the  Michel  chapter  in  We  Pro- 
pose :  A  Modern  Congress,"  the  report  of 
the  House  Republican  Task  Force  en 
Congressional  Reform  and  Minority 
Staffing  under  Clev£La\d  chairmanship. 

-Members  \-ill  note,  hov.ever,  that  we 
are  proposing'  a  Selecc  Committee  on  In- 
vediRations  rather  than  miiiOrity  control 
ovtr  the  ofvernnient  Operations  Coni- 
raittee.  Such  a  body  would  a.s.^crt  the 
principle  of  a  strons  mi?"iority  role  in  in- 
ve:ti£,at-'cns  '..ithout  cre^iini  an  ancma- 
louo  sit.atioi  v.hereby  the  minority 
wouUI  coniroi  ihe  traditiojial  lc.?is;ati\e 
lunctions  of  the  Ccmmlttte  on  Gcvern- 
nicnt  Operation-.  Tlius.  our  re\lsed  ap- 
proach would  not  conflict,  with  the  select 
committees  proposals  to  expand  tiie  ier;- 
i-^iative  jurisaiclion  of  the  Govei-nment 
Oi->erations  Committee  in  the  p!oce.ss  of 
restructuring  the  functional  r.linement 
of  all  standins  committees. 

Su:h  a  separate  investigati;^g  commit- 
tee, indeed,  was  proposed  by  former 
Representative  Florence  Dwyer  of  New- 
Jersey  on  the  basis  of  her  obiiervations  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  of  w  hich  she  was  rank- 
in?  minority  member,  in  its  investigation 
of  the  Billie  Sol  Estes  scandal.  Largely 
responsible  for  prodding  the  committee 
iiico  undertaking  the  probe,  Mrs.  Dwycr 
was  never  satisfied  that  the  investigation, 
albeit  a  protracted  one,  was  pursued  with 
sufficient  vigor.  Here  was  an  instance  of 
a  majority  party  in  Congress  investigat- 
wg  an  ad*^riinii.tration  of  the  same  party. 

Arguing  in  support  of  her  proposal  en 
July  26.  1966,  Mrs.  Dwyer  said: 

The  problem  exists  regardless  of  the  party 
In  power.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  con- 
grr.33ion,\;  members  of  a  political  party  — 
again,  regardless  of  the  party — lo  subject 
executive  brancli  o.'ficials  of  the  same  party 
to  the  kind  cf  compleie  and  searching 
..rrutiny  required  for  the  proper  e?:erclse  of 
conf-'ressional  oversight  authority. 

V.Tille  It  Is  tmderstandable  In  human  terms 
that  majority  party  Members  of  Congress^ 
whatever  the  party — should  be  reluctant  to 
expose  their  opposite  numbers  ia  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  serious  political  embarrass- 
ment, the  integrity  and  constitutional  au- 
thority cf  Congre.ss  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
compromised  by  Inaction,  however  under- 
standable, when  abuse  of  authority.  Incomp"- 
teiice.  Inefficiency,  or  wrorgdoing  may  be 
involved. 

Such  skepticism  was  also  inspired  by 
the  performance  of  the  Senate  In  1964, 
when  proposals  to  expand  the  Bobby 
Eaker  investigation  were  opposed  by  the 
majority  by  votes  ranging  from  over- 
whelming to  near  unanimous. 

Our  collesgue  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Ckaxe*  has  performed  a  useful  senice  in 
ct<lling  to  Members'  attention  last  July 
his  analysis  of  seven  key  votes,  including 
one  to  block  any  broadening  of  the  prole 
ta  Senators  and  Senate  employees  con- 
cerning 'any  financial  or  business  inter- 
ests or  activities,  including  activities  in- 
volving the  giving  or  receiving  of  cam- 
paign funds  under  questionable  circum- 
stances." It  is  significant  to  note  that 
m^Stfity  party  members,  including  tlie 
Icaiiliinftiip  and  members  later  to  become 
presidential  candidates,  and  the  current 
majority  membership  of  the  Watergate 
Committee  exhibited  a  determined  dis- 
inclination to  pursue  the  path  from  the 
office  of  the  former  Secretai-y  to  the 
majority  wherever  it  led.  This  raises  seri- 
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oils  questions  as  to  whethe: 
gate  Committee  would  hav( 


lished  at  all,  much  less  pei  Formed  with 
such  conspicuous  zeal,  had  he  admlnls- 
tiaMon  under  Investigation  been  of  the 
c;.inie  party. 

It  can  hardly  be  contend?!  that  abuses 
ot  llie  1972  campaign  were  a  jnique  crea- 
ii-.n  of  the  adniini.'itration  t  icn  in  office. 
I.i  liis  February  20  testinioi  v  before  the 


Jtint  Committee  on  Congrc- 
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the  Water- 
been  estab- 


;ional  Oper- 


t'.tions.   Senator   Monpale   s  5oke  of   the 

pifogaiice    of    power    in    tf^e    executive 

branch  reflected  in  Waterjaf 
T'^^ls  arrogance  is  nor  p,  plieijonienoii  only 

of  this  Administration,  but  is  flic  cu!n\ina- 

decades  ajo. 
cuiive  power 
imdcrstand- 
sliig  the  ac- 


■fion   of  a   trend   vhlch   began 
Unlesii  we  end  the  misii.ie  of  e 
and  gain  public  respect  for  an( 
liig  of  Congress'  role  ia   incre 
couutabiUtv  of  government,  ue  will  never  re 


.'li  I  he  polls 


vor?e  the  loss  of  confidence  \vl 
are  now  reflecting. 

To  its  credit,  the  Congie-^ias  recently 
enacted  many  reforms  to  iclrcsa  llie  im- 
balance of  power  between 
and  tlie  Legislature,  indudiig  tliose  un- 
der consideration  by  tliis  se  ?ct  commit- 
tee, war  powers  legislation 
fonns,  and  curb.^  on  impou  idnient.  We 
think  it  significant  tliat  ma  ly  measures 
proposed  or  under  active  t  jnsideration 
were  advocated  in  some  fori  i  by  tlae  Re- 
publican Task  Fon^e  on  C  )ngressional 
Reform.  The  fascination  wi  h  Presiden- 
tial government  has  gone  oi  t  of  fashion. 
The  Vietnam  conflict  am  Watergate 
have  played  a  role  in  higl  lighting  th(.> 
dangers  of  excessive  Executi  e  authority. 
But  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that 
a  change  of  administrations  in  1969  con 


tributed  to  the  evolution 
sentiment  in  tliis  area.  This 
tribute  the  drive  for  reform 
partisanship.  To  the  exter  ;  that  it  is 
based  on  an  adversary  rela  ionship  bK- 
tween  the  congressional  nfajority 
the  White  House,  it  is  the 
duct  of  our  two-parly  svste 
posal  is  merely  intended  to 
strengthen  this  relationshii 
it  organizational  standing 


of  majority 
is  not  to  at- 
to  excessive 


and 
ositi^e  pro- 
n.  Our  pro- 
reserve  and 
by  lending 
n  the  hope 
tliat.  regardless  of  who  con  lols  the  two 
branches,  a  momentum  foil  reform  will 
be  maintained. 

Procedurally,  tlie  jiropca  fits  in  well 
^\ilil  the  objective  of  streni  thening  the 
oversight  function  \\hich  the  Select 
Committee  has  rightly  icV.  itifled  as  a 
critical  need.  While  expand;  ig  the  scoiJe 
of  the  Government  Operati  ns  Comrail- 
t?o's  jurisdiction,  the  Be  hng-Martin 
proposal  calls  also  for  creat  n\  of  a  sub- 
committee of  each  standin  ,  committee 
to  perform  oversight  functi  ins  and  i:n- 
ciertake  more  loi;g-range  p  ai:ining  and 
anticipation  of  problems.  T  le  existence 
of  a  separate  investigating  body  under 
the  control  of  the  rrinori^  coulcl  well 
;e  as  a  spur  to  the  fupctioninfr  of 
ti'.ase  subcommittees. 

As  noted  in  the  Mi.h'jl  c>Anter  on  n;i- 
U'ni-y  invescigatioiis  in  '\  e  Pro^'o.se." 
sMi  h  an  arran;4ement  "maj  do  much  to 
rortore  the  moral  force  oihe  rise  lacki'^g 
n-A  thus  secure  public  acce  tancc  of  the 
f.-'i-iie?s  and  justi''»  of  ccnf:  •es.'^ional  ac- 
tiot's.  The  r.astence  cf  mir  iriiy  control 


^\  ould  be  a  constant  remii.d 


cial  that  excessive  actions  i   ;k  legi.slative 


iwqi'h-y  and  reversal."  For 


r  to  the  ofii- 


further  dis- 


cussion of  the  principle  In  the  context 
of  a  Government  Operations  Committee 
performing  the  role,  see  the  full  Michel 
chapter  on  the  subject.  "We  Propose," 
though  published  In  1966,  remains  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  com- 
mittee's examination. 

A  concluding  note.  We  would  support 
language  assuring  that  the  majority 
party  in  the  Congress,  in  its  minority  role 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Investinra- 
tioiis,  be  aiforded  up  to  one-third  of  tlie 
funds  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
committee  .'^taff.  such  ner-onnel  being  as- 
signed for  duties  at  t'te  rominittec  mi- 
noritys  discretion. 


THE  CYPRUS  CRISIS:  AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POLICYo  DARKEST 
HOUR 


HON.  MARIO  BIACGI 

OF    NtW    1  ORi: 
TN  Trie  HOU^^E  OF  RSPRE.SCN  r.VnVES 

Mondav.  ScpteJnber  30.  1974 

:.h:  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
10  weeks,  the  American  Nation  and  the 
v.orld  have  watched  witli  horror  and 
alarm  the  events  on  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
It  has  now  been  almost  2  months  since 
Turkey  invaded  Cyprus  and  little  has 
been  done  to  rectify  this  situation.  I 
would  like  to  examine  in  close  detail  the 
current  situation  on  Cyprus,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  failure  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  the  fighting  on  Cyprus  as  well  as  the 
removal  of  Turkish  forces  from  the 
i.\land. 

July  20.  1974.  will  be  the  day  that  his- 
tory will  record  as  the  start  of  the  war 
on  Cyprus.  It  was  on  this  date  that  the 
nation  of  Turkey  unleashed  its  forces  in 
an  illegal,  ruthless,  and  unprovoked  in- 
vasion of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  was 
following  this  bra/.en  act  of  aggression 
that  full-fcido  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  began  over  their  territorial  right.'; 
on  Cyprus. 

Now  2  months  later,  the  eTects  of  the 
Turkish  inva'-ion  and  subsequent  occu- 
pation of  Cyprus  arc  beco.ming  stai  tingly 
clear.  Almost  one-third  of  the  islands 
population  have  been  displaced,  the 
Cypriot  economy  is  in  a  state  of  virtual 
paralysis,  and  the  future  suivival  of 
C.\prus  is  now  in  serious  doubt. 

Shocked  and  alarmed  by  tliis  illicit 
incursion  by  Turkey  and  astoi  nded  by 
the  lack  of  response  bv  our  Government. 
I  called  immediately  ui;on  tlie  President 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  bring  about 
a  cessation  of  the  fighting  and  help  re- 
store the  territorial  independence  of 
Cyprus.  I  recommended  that  hi?h-le\cl 
ne,.;otiations  led  by  Cecietary  Kissinger 
be  immediately  commenced:  and  in  the 
event  th?t  these  failed,  then  I  was  the 
fir'il  to  call  upon  this  Nation  to  exercise 
its  right.-  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  su-pcnd  vM  fori.i.^  of  economic 
and  military  aid  to  Turkey  uviti!  a  total 
v.iilidrauil  of  her  troops  was  achieved. 
At  that  time.  I  repies-nted  on  almost 
.'^nlitaiy  voice  in  a  wilderness  of  silence 
and  inaction  by  the  administration. 

As  fuU-sc.ile  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  continued  unabated,  and  as  the 
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ramifications  of  this  war  began  to  be 
felt  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Cyprus,  I 
strongly  reiterated  my  call  for  the  U.S. 
Goveniment  to  take  the  lead  in  biinging 
the  warring  factions  to  the  bargaining 
table.  Yet  once  again  my  pleas  fell  cu 
deaf  ears  as  the  State  Denartment  cho.'^e 
to  continue  its  policy  of  inaction.  The  > 
policies  began  to  instill  new  feelings  •  I 
bitterness  among  Greeks  who  sav;  their 
biethren  being  slaughtered  at  the  hand 5 
of  che  Turkish  invaders.  They  fc!t  a 
sense  of  belra.\al,  as  the  United  Sta'ei 
remained  silent  in  the  face  of  the«e 
briUnl  a^t.^  against  Greek  Cypiiots.  They 
v.cr:'  left  wantin-T  by  the  ranic  Govern- 
ment to  v.hich  many  professed  jeais  cf 
ioyalty  and  service.  These  feelings 
reaciied  tlieir  fateful  climax  with  the 
brutal  killing  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Cyprus  Roi^er  Davies.  Violence  of  auv 
sort  cannot  be  condoned,  yet  the  polity 
of  the  State  Department  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  emotions  which  were 
exhibited   that  day  by  Greek  Cypriots. 

Despite  all  of  these  events,  the  State 
Department  refused  to  take  the  necessary 
initiatives  to  halt  the  hostilities  on  Cy- 
prus. It  struck  me  as  reprehensible  that 
our  Government  did  not  consider  a  war 
between  two  Western  nations,  with  the 
entire  Mediterranean  region,  as  v  ell  as 
the  future  of  NATO  at  stake,  ser- 
ous enough  to  dispatch  the  Secretary  of 
State  directly  to  tlie  troubled  area.  TliU 
inaction  takes  on  even  more  significance 
Vvhen  one  recalls  that  the  Secretary  cf 
State  in  the  gallant  puisuit  of  i^eace  in 
the  Middle  East  personally  chose  to  vi:  it 
several  nonallicd  Arab  nations. 

Fortunately  the  Congress  has  le- 
spoaded  to  this  crisis  in  a  more  decisi.o 
fashion.  Legislation  has  been  enacted  by 
botli  Houses,  which  I  cosponsored  on  tlie 
House  side,  which  will  cut  off  all  ec-")- 
nomic  ar.d  militaiw  aid  to  Turkey  until  a 
.satisfactory  agreement  can  be  reachcl 
on  Cyprus.  It  is  TjOw  apparent  that  in  tiie 
absence  of  direction  from  this  admini.-- 
t ration,  this  legislation  represents  the 
only  viable  vehicle  we  have  to  convin-  c 
the  Turks  to  abandon  their  policies  ;n 
Cyprus  and  allow  peace  and  indej.'en- 
dcnce  to  leturn  to  this  troubled  land.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  stronger  laniua'i;:' 
contained  in  the  House-passed  ver->io.i 
\v  ill  prevail  ia  the  final  form  of  Diis  legis- 
lation. 

We  must  r;0t  tcr;v  io  take  stream  a'-- 
tions  to  deal  with  Turkey  in  h'o.ht  on  he  • 
wanton  disregard  for  the  concept  of  in- 
ternational lav.-  and  the  rights  cf  hu- 
manity on  Cyprus.  Turkey  historl .all..- 
has  di'monstrateU  her  total  u.ireli^^bila.  / 
as  an  ally  ol  our  Nation.  She  lia-^  instL-^d 
chcse  to  play  the  role  of  an  interna iiorr.1 
l^rcst'tule.  allowing  her  allin'^r^s  to  i  i- 
Ci;o;en  by  her  whims.  Her  act'or  s  wi'li 
respect  to  Cypru-?,  as  well  as  her  rcccit 
decision  to  resume  production  of  tlio 
opium  poppy,  v-hieh  is  :e.spon?i>;lv;  trr 
mere  tnan  80  percent  of  the  illegal  bei  r,ri 
"vhica  enters  our  shores  further  indicate 
Tu'.lcys  irresponsibility  as  an  :.llied  ..a- 
tion. 

In  cont'-ast  Orercc  has  tradition.''.li'' 
teea  one  of  our  most  st?adf£vst  allies  .•~.r.d 
fi lends.  Her  citi/e.ns  who  emmi;',r;itcd  to 
our  sh.cres  have  contributed  much  to  the 
strength  of  our  Nation.  The''  have  fought 
to  defend  us  in  times  of  adversity,  iind 
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have  contributed  to  many  of  our  succes- 
ses as  a  nation.  Yet  as  they  saw  their 
brethren  on  Cyprus  being  driven  out 
mercilessly,  they  became  de.spondent 
about  why  the  U.S.  Government  would 
not  even  attempt  to  bring  about  a  cessa- 
tion in  the  fighting. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  now  turn  to 
altempti!ig  to  rebuild  the  v.ar  ravaged 
nation  of  Cyprus.  I  intend  to  oiler  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Af.'^istance 
Act  which  will  provide  $25  million  in 
emergency  assistance  to  Cyprus  to  try 
and  help  restore  economic  stttbility  to 
the  island. 

The  destruction  and  devastation  0:1 
Cypiais  which  has  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  is  staggering  and  dictates  the 
urgent  need  fcr  this  Nation  to  conie  to 
her  rescue. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  cf  the  2CC.- 
000  refugees  Turkej-,  controls  close  to  70 
percent  of  the  island's  productive  re- 
sources. The  tourism  trade  which  is  so 
critical  to  a  healthy  Cypriot  economy  has 
been  reduced  to  virtually  nothing.  Cyprus 
has  been  forced  to  forfeit  .some  S3  million 
worth  of  factory  production  daily,  with 
rampant  unemployment  accompanying 
this  reduced  production.  It  is  fiuther 
estimated  that  without  a  quick  solution 
to  the  Cyprus  question,  the  average  in- 


come of  a  Cypriot  citizen  will  be  cut  in 
hair  in  6  months. 

All  of  these  facts,  as  well  as  the  pros- 
pect for  additional  economic  hardships, 
clearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  come  immediatfly 
to  the  itid  of  Cyprus.  The  ?25  million  I 
z.m  proposiiig  could  provide  hiusin.g, 
medical  services,  and  other  equally  irn- 
i:c:t?,r:t  services  to  the  Cypriot  people. 

Vv'e  have  a  moral  obligation  to  assist 
C^  prus  whoa  we  consider  that  it  was  our 
military  aid  to  Turkey  which  was  used  to 
b:.<.h  kill  her  citizens  and  r::in  her  land. 
We  must  place  oi-.r  entire  aid  policies  un- 
d?r  closer  scrutiny,  and  "oy  nroviding  aid 
to  Cyr.rus  ve  will  be  better  lulf.llin?: 
the  mandate  of  the  Fcreitn  Assistance 
Ac  I. 

Thf s.-L  pait  2  month?  ha\c  reprc-.'^fr.led 
a  sorry  chapter  in  the  hi.story  ol  U.S. 
loreitn  policy.  We  have  allo.ved  an  un- 
provoked and  illegal  invasion  (••y  a  n.'^.tion 
using  our  military  aid  to  go  virtually  un- 
noticed. We  have  alienated  millions  cf 
loyal  Greek-American  citizens  who  have 
viewed  with  justifiable  bitterness  the 
.■^eeming  indifference  and  caJloiisness  of 
this  Nation  to  the  i^light  of  the  Greek 
Cypriot  citizens  as  well  as  cur  failure 
to  react  to  Turkey's  invasion. 

We  have  allowed  the  security  of  NATO 


as  well  as  the  entire  Western  Alliance  to 
be  placed  in  a  most  precarious  pcsition. 
We  have  turned  our  backs  to  the  sufi"cr- 
ing  ^nd  misery  being  endured  by  the 
Cypi/iot  people.  A.nd  we  have  even  placed 
the  security  as  well  as  the  morale  of  our 
own  diplomatic  per.^o:inel  in  jeopardy  by 
attempting  10  make  them  the  scapegoats 
for  their  superiors'  failure  to  act  in  this 
crisis. 

We  cannot  affcrd  a  continuation  of  cur 
y/csent  policies  v.ith  respect  to  Cyprus. 
Unless  we  respond  and  trke  the  lead  in 
establishing  the  read  to  peace,  grave 
doubts  are  botind  to  be  raised  about  how 
tiiose  saniC  persons  who  chose  to  remain 
siient  can  be  expected  to  bring  about  a 
meaningful  peace  in  Cyprus.  Historically 
political  solutions  to  crises  by  the  United 
States  have  resulted  in  years  of  unrest  as 
we  see  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  We  mu.'-t 
veork  to  restore  the  territorial  indepeiid- 
ence  of  Cyprus,  we  must  free  her  from 
the  bonds  of  oppression  currently  being 
practiced  by  the  illegal  Turkish  invaders. 
We  must  v.ork  to  regain  the  friendship 
of  the  Greek  people.  These  are  challenges 
wirich  will  require  a  great  deal  more 
action  than  has  thus  far  been  evident 
from  the  administration.  I  fervently  hope 
that  our  past  errors  can  be  eradicated, 
and  the  establislrment  of  peace  for  Cy- 
prus can  be  its  replacement. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open  and  all  desires  known,  our  need 
is  our  prayer.  Our  weakness  seeks  Thy 
strength.  Our  humanity  longs  for  divin- 
ity. Thou  has  put  within  us  a  hunger 
for  righteousness  and  truth.  Assure  us  of 
Thy  presence  while  we  pray  and  as  we 
work.  Take  this  day  unto  Thy  keeping. 
Overrule  our  mistakes.  Control  our 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Direct  our  ener- 
gies. Instruct  our  minds.  Conform  our 
wills  to  Thy  will.  Make  this  a  day  of 
service  to  Thee,  a  day  of  joy  and  peace, 
a  day  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
become  more  nearly  Thy  kingdom. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  otu'  Lord.  Amen. 


E.  Hughes,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.    HUGHES    thereupon    took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, September  30,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  1, 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Harold 


COMJIITTEE   MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
rnanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION   OF   CERTAIN 
I^L^TTERS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  1124.  1128,  and  1130. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  ARCHIVES 
AND  RECORDS  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
ALASKA 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  234) 
transferring  to  the  State  of  Alaska  cer- 
tain archives  and  records  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  National  Archives  of  the 
United  States,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pre- 
amble, is  as  follows: 

W'herea.s  the  archives  and  records  of  the 
Of!ice  of  the  Territorial  Governors  of  Alaska, 
3884-1958,  were  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Archives  and  Records  Center.  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, in  1958  as  part  of  a  records  manage- 
ment improvement  program  and  because  of 
a  lack  cf  pioper  archival  faciiitjes  in  Alaska; 
and 

Whereas  it  was  agreed  by  officials  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
State  of  Alaska  at  that  time  that  legisla- 
tion would  be  requested  to  return  these 
archives  and  records  to  the  custody  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  at  such  time  as  a  State 
archival  agency  should  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Alaska  will  complete 
construction  of  a  State  archival  faciUtj'  in 
the  near  future;  and 

Whereas  Federal  records  created  by  ter- 
ritorial governments  pertaining  to  territorial 
activities  have  traditionally  been  transferred 
to  the  successor  State  government  when  a 
State  enters  the  Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rcsdver]  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemblec:.  That  the  official  ar- 
chives and  records  of  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernors of  Alaska,  1864-1958.  now  deposited 
v.ith   the   National   Archives  of  the   U:;iied 


•ymc> 

stages  at  the  Federal  Arch  ves  and  Records 
Ceut«T,  Seattle.  Washlngtoi  ,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Ala&l  a,  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States:  Pre  tided.  That  the 
Si.ite  of  Alaska  makes  p!  >visions  for  the 
::i;ekeeping.  repair,  and  pre  ervntlon  of  sucli 
!'rchives  and  records  in  fin  iiroof.  alr-condi- 
(iniied  storage  space  under  professional  ar- 
ihival  direction:  Provided  j  trtlier.  That  the 
AUnnnistratcr  of  General  Services  shall  de 
lerniine  tlint  the  co:idulor 
ViH^  heeii  met  prior  to  iiis 
arihlves  and  reco;d.>  for 
Ktn'e  of  Alas:;p.. 
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DISPOSITION     OF     OFI  ICE     EQUIP- 
MENT AND  FURNI  3HINGS 

The  Senate  proceeded  t  >  cori..i(ier  I  lie 
biil  (H.R.  90751  to  authoii  ;e  the  dispool- 
tion  of  ceituin  office  equip  iient  and  fu.- 
nishiiigs,  and  for  other  pi  ipoot.-,  which 
had  been  reported  from  t  le  Committer 
on  Government  Operation  wiUi  ameui.; 
ments  on  page  1.  in  line  3.  stiilce  out 
'the  office  space"  and  ifv^ert  in  lien 
thereof  "an  offtce  . 

On  page  2,  in  line  8.  alter 


imposed  above 
re'.eiisi"  ni  such 
nir.riir    lo    th.' 


Midi '.  .strike 
out   "reeulation.s. "   and   iiijert   '  regula 
tions.  but  in  no  iiistance 
iair  market  value  of  such 

On  page  3  in  line  G.  st 
office  space'  and  iii:seit  ii 
■'an  Oilice". 

On   pat^e   3.  in  liiic  20.  lifar  '  .-^iich' 
strike  out  'reeulation-s."  an  1  inseit  're*:- 


Cb.s  tlian  tlip 
tcms.  ". 
ike  out  •the 
lieu  Lheveot 


Illations,  but  in   no  instaiice  le.'=s   thati 

the  fair  market  value  of  .su  li  iiem.-.." 
The  aniendment.';  were  a  jeed  to. 
The  amenc:mcnt..  were    udeied  to  hf 

engio.s.sed  and  the  biil  to  I*  read  a  thitf! 

time. 
The  bill  ua-;  icad  H:*.  llfmi  timr.  ;;nr: 

pa.N.«od. 


GOLDEN  GATE  NA 
RECHEATIONAL 


lONAL 

Krea 


The  Senate  pi'ocoeded  tc 
biil   <H.R.   10834  >    to  amer  i 
October  27.  1973.  establishii 
Gat<;  National  Reciealion 


Francisco    and    Marin    Coi  i 


ssarv 
he 


and  for  other  purpo.se.«i.  wl 
leportcd  from  the  C"oinmitt|e 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  w 
folluw.s; 

On  puge  1.  in  linr  ;♦,  strilv 
and  uisert  in  lieu   thereof   •  0 

On  pa^e  1.  in  line  !).  stri 
..:id  inseri  in  lieu  ihereof     lH 

On   parfe  2.  al    Lh*-  end   of 
oiU       287.47  11^6.:   Proiuli-cL 
kilurs  is  rtiithorl/.ed  lo  a<c[uiri 
as   ji.>   dteiijj    reiia'iiiably    net 
ser.e    ihe   sceniv-    qnuliiy    of 
'lesl^:iintfcd    for   scenic    protect 
sen  In  iicii  thereof  -^SS.U  ac 

Oa  page  2.  beginning  In  Iin« 
■■(31  Leon;ird  property,  .Siinst 
.itres.  '. 

On  page  2.  in  line  17.  sti 
iii;d  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8 

On  puue  2.  in  line  17,  afle 
.-^irtive  out  ■■4'  and  insert  Ir 
•.194-. 

On  pane  ■>.  l)etiinnin'4  with 
out    "ilOi    State   of   California 
•  it    rtansportatioii.   120  Hore.s" 

0;i  page  2.  in  line  22.  st 
.i.itl  iu.-,eri  In  lieu  thereof  "lO.Ov 

On  paye  2.  at  the  end  of  II  ue  23.  strike 
out  ■  t<J'  and  In.sert  In  lieu  th  reof  •  40.«o". 

On  page  3.  iieginuint;  with    ine  i.  strike 
ont 


con.sidcr  the 
the  art  of 

g  ihe  Golden 
Area  in  San 

itie.s.    Calif.. 

ch  had  been 
on  Interioi' 

endments  a.-- 


out   'oo:!  w 
\-v  . 

:e    flit      Wli- 

Ine  in.  .».rrike 
rhal  ilie  boc- 
suc!i  nKeresi 
t-i  pre- 
e  li.iT  acres 
on,'  unci  in- 
es'  . 

16.  .strike  out 
II  Beach,  8.2o 

C"    out    "If)) 

the   toniina. 
lieu    therc'ji 

lie   1«.  strike 
rv-pi'.rtm^i't 

kc    oiU    ••10' 


•Sr.c.  2,  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 27,  1972  (86  Stat.  1299).  Is  amended  to 
rend  as  follows : 

•■•(l>)  The  Coainiijslou  shall  be  ccinposed 
of  sixteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  terms  of  three  years  each.  At  least 
one  of  the  members  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission .shall  be  a  member  of  the  Marin 
County  Planning  Commission.  Marin  County, 
California,  who  i.■^  familiar  with  the  pur- 
pose,-, and  facilities  of  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Ki'creation  Areii  .-.I'll  the  Point  Reye- 
Naiionr.I  Sea.shoie  and  i-;  a  resident  of  ihe 
are. I  knovn  as  We>t  J.Turlr,  In  i-to.i  hi  Marin 
Coiinf. ,  C.i!iforni«." 

The  amendment..-,  .v^ie  agieed  to. 

The  amcndment.s  v.cie  ordeied  to  be 

ciiKro-ssed  and  the  biJI  to  be  rci-.U  a  third 

time. 
The   bill     H.R.    108.;4  >    \\a<   lead    Lhc 

third  lime,  atid  pa.'>.sed. 


EXECUTIVE  s:^SSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.MdcM:i,  I  a.^^l: 
unanim^'us  ccn.seut  thra  the  Sei.i-'.te  go 
into  oxocutiie  sr-sicp.  to  con.sidc-r  a  romi- 
niti'j;i  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  beine  no  ob.joction.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  con.-idei-aijwn  cl  cxecu- 
tiv.'^  busincs.";. 

The  ACTIiVG  PRESIDENT  nro  t"!!;- 
P'-i.y  Tlic  nomin-ition  wiil  be  .-lated, 

VET ER ANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

The  second  a.ssi.stanl  legi.slativp  clcri: 
•^(d  the  nomination  of  Richard  L.  Rou- 
df'bush.  of  Indiana,  to  be  Administrator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pt  o  tem- 
pote.  Without  ob.iection.  the  nomination 
i:-  (on.'^idcred  and  confirmed, 

I*Ir.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  Pie.Mdent.  I  ask 
ii)-.animoi;s  oorsent  that  the  IVesidenr 
bf>  notified  of  the  cotifi-.niation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRtSIDENT  pro  lem- 
\yn\e.  Without  obiection,  it  i.^  ."-o  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  Pre.<;ident.  I  am 
plea,-  -.xi  t  :>  rise  hi  suppoi  l  of  ihe  confirma- 
tion of  my  ^ood  friend  Ricii.-^rd  L, 
Roudebu.sh.  to  be  Admir.ii^tiator  of  Veter- 
an.s'  Allairs. 

Fii:U  of  all  I  ivant  to  <  .Jn^i.^lulatc  Mr 
Roudchush  on  rhe  honor  which  the  Presi- 
dei^i  ha.s  i)aid  him.  This  nomination  was 
the  first  major  aeency  appointinei.t 
v.hich  President  Ford  made  :iriei  us.uim- 
ins  the  Pre.'^idency. 

Mf.  President,  for  many  years.  Richard 
Ri.'idobii.-h  h;.,v  been  ?a\  out.-^^,ndil1^i 
leader  in  the  field  of  veterans  affairs. 
H»:  irpi  evented  the  Oih.  lOtli.  and  .'ich 
Disi.itfs  of  Indiana  for  10  vcars  in  the 
U.S.  Hou.se  of  Representatives  During 
this  time,  he  served  on  the  Hou>e  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee. 

Piior  to  his  election  to  tlic  CouBres.*. 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Indiana 
Veterans  Commission,  and  for  7  years 
as  Veterans  of  Forei'^in  W;!!,--  .service  of- 
ficer in  Indiana.  He  has  be*"!!  cont'nander 
(It  tl.e  VFW  in  Indiana,  and  in  1.957 
was  chosen  national  commander  in  chief 
of  Ihe  Veterans  cf  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
Uijited  Stales, 

Since  Januar.-  1971.  he  has  .solved  in 
the  Veleians"  Administration,  first  a.s 
Assistant  Deputy  Administrator,  and 
•since  Januaiy  18  of  thl.s  year,  as  Deputy 
Administrator. 
Mr.  President.  Richard  Roudchush  ha.s 


always  worked  hard  for  our  veterans 
both  in  his  official  capacity  and  through 
his  membership  and  active  participation 
in  the  veterans'  service  organizations. 
He  has  shown  his  courage  in  .-^peaking 
up  for  our  veterans. 

As  a  combat  veteran  of  World  War  II 
he  knows  the  problems  of  our  vcternn.s 
and  their  families.  He  has  comirittc! 
himself  to  a  course  of  action  as  chief 
spokesman  and  advocate  for  veteran^  oi 
all  periods  of  ser'.  ice. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sati.sfied  that 
Pich:\rd  Rouricbush  will  be  nn  excellent 
Admini-stiator  of  Vetei-ans'  Affaiis.  and 
ui-iie  my  con?r.g;u.--  to  support  his  jiomi- 
nation. 

Ml.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  sup|-<ort  of  confirmation  of  Mr.  Rich- 
aid  L.  Roudebu.sh  as  Administrator  of 
Die   Veteran^   Affaii's   Admhiistration. 

H.i  is  one  of  the  most  competent  indi- 
viduals in  the  field  of  veterans'  activities 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know. 
He  has  an  excellent  background  and 
iiiany  yea  is  of  dedicatea  service. 

Serving  his  Nation  honorably  durin>- 
World  War  II.  and  returning  home  with 
multiple  injuiies.  he  was  employed  h\ 
the  Vetcians  of  Foreign  Wars.  Piom 
liioie.  he  sought  nomination  in  Hint  or- 
ganization at  both  the  State  level  in  In- 
di:!na  and  the  national  level,  and  server' 
as  National  VFW  Commander  in  ChJe; 
in  19jV. 

He  wcis  thtn  nominated  and  elertf.-' 
as  a  U.S.  Repiesentative  from  the  Sinn- 
of  Indiana  and.  because  of  reanpoitin:.- 
metit.  se;trd  several  congressional  di- - 
ti-lt.-ts. 

He  was  appointed  Admini-.lrativd  A.-- 
sistant  iit  the  Veterans  Admiiiistratioii 
an:i  was  later  elevated  to  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator. 

1  v.rge  ni;.  colleagues  to  ioin  in  con- 
fiiming  Mr.  Roudebush  to  tliis  position 
of  responsibility.  I  am  satisfied  he  will 
'•oiuinuc  to  represent  the  veterans  ot 
this  ccun?ry  in  a  forthiight  and  diligei'' 
manner. 

It  is  my  ^.iivilege  to  endor.se  Richarti 
Roi.debush  v.holehcartedly  and  lo  urj^i' 
his  confiiinatiou  as  VA  Administrator 


LEOISLXTIVE  SESSION 

^!r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  T 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The   motion   was  agreed   to.  ana   th 
Senate  res  tuned  the  con.>.iderPtion  of  le;- 
i>l<!tive  business. 


07?nf';7   OF  3t'SINi-:S3 

Tile  .Ar'TINXi  PRFSIDENT  y.o  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pcnivs.'.lvttnia  is 
ler-^f'id/od. 

Mr,  HUGH  SCOTT,  Mr,  Piv>idenr  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

T'le  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  ttm- 
\nv,o.  Under  the  pievious  oixler,  the  Sen- 
ator frt;m  Virginia  <Mr.  HARny  F,  Byhd, 
Jr.'  is  recognized  lor  not  to  exceed 
l,-)  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  vlih 
the  lime  to  be  taken  from  the  time  to 
be  n-ssigncd.  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  iMr.  RonLnr  C.  Byri)>. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEVELOPMENTALLY  DISABLED  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  is  rec- 
ogTiized,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1117.  S.  3378. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (S.  3378)  to  provide  assistance  for 
the  developmentally  disabled,  establish  a  bill 
of  rights  for  the  developmentally  disabled, 
and  for  other  purposes.  , 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "De- 
velopmentally Disabled  A.ssistance  and  Bii; 
of  Rights  Act". 

DEFI.NITIONS 

Sfc.  2.  For  purposes  of  title  I  of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  "Construction"  means  the  construction 
of  new  buildings,  the  acquisition,  expansion. 
remodeling,  alteration,  and  renovation  of 
existing  buildings,  and  initial  equipment  of 
any  such  buildings  (including  medical  trans- 
portation facilities). 

(2)  "Cost  of  construction"  means  the 
amount  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  a  project,  in- 
cluding architect's  fees,  but  excluding  the 
cost  of  offsite  improvements  and  the  cost  of 
the  acquisition  of  land. 

(3)  "Design  for  implementation"  means  a 
document  prepared  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency  or  agencies  outlining  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  State  plan  as  developed  by  the 
State  planning  council.  The  design  for  Im- 
plementation shall  Include  details  on  the 
methodology  of  Implementation,  priorities 
for  spending,  a  detailed  plan  for  the  use  of 
funds  provided  under  this  Act,  specific  objec- 
tives to  be  achieved,  a  listing  of  those  pro- 
grams and  resources  to  be  utilized,  and  a 
method  for  periodic  evaluation  of  its  effec- 
tiveness in  meeting  State  plan  objectives. 

(4)  "Developmental  disability"  means  a 
disability  which  is — 

(A)  attributable  to  mental  retardation, 
cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  autism,  or  to  a 
specific  learning  disability;  or 

(B)  attributable  to  any  other  condition  of 
an  individual  found  to  be  closely  related  to 
mental  retardation  aj  It  refers  to  general  in- 
tellectual functioning  or  impairment  in  adap- 
tive behavior  or  to  require  treatment  similar 
to  that  required  for  mentally  retarded  In- 
dividuals, which  disabUity  (i)  originates  be- 
fore such  Individual  attains  age  18,  (ii)  has 
continued  or  can  be  expected  to  continue  in- 
definitely, and  (ill)  constitutes  a  substantial 
handicap  to  such  individual's  ability  to  func- 
tion normally  in  society. 


(5)  "Institution  of  higher  education"  has 
the  meaning  given  it  in  section  122(c)  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

(6)  "Nonprofit  facility  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities'",  or  "nonprofit 
private  institution  of  higher  learning"  mean 
a  facility  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, and  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing which  is  owned  a,nd  operaiea  by  one  or 
mere  nonprofit  corporations  or  a.<«aciations 
no  i-'art  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  uiures, 
or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
rrivate  shareholder  or  individual. 

(7)  "Nonprofit  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion" means  a.n  agency  or  orgainzaiioii  which 
is  a  no'ipiofit  corporation  or  association  or 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  or^e  or  more 
cf  such  corporations  or  associations, 

■  8'  '  P'  verty  area"  has  the  meaning  given 
it  in  reg  ilations  of  the  Secretary. 

(9)  "Satellite  center"  means  a  facility  of 
an  agency  or  aeencies  associated  with  a  uni- 
versity affiliated  facility  that  functions  as  a 
community  or  region.il  ex:e;:s:on  of  such 
university  affiliated  facility  in  the  delivery  of 
tiaining.  services,  and  propramt.  to  tiie  con- 
sumers or  their  representatives,  the  desig- 
nated State  delivery  system  agency,  and  ether 
service  or  program  delivery  un»ts. " 

(10)  "Secretarj"  means  the  Secretarj-  of 
Keaith,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(11)  "Services  for  persons  with  develop- 
rat  ntai  d;sc,bilitie.i"  mea-is  specialized  service 
or  special  adaptations  cf  generic  services  di- 
lected  toward  the  alleviation  of  a  develop- 
mental disability  or  toward  tre  so-ial.  per- 
Eonai,  physical,  or  economic  habiiitatioii  or 
rehabilitation  of  an  individual  with  such  a 
cisabiiity,  and  such  term  includes  diagnosis, 
evr.iuaticn,  treatment,  personal  care,  day 
care,  domiciliary  care,  special  living  arrange- 
ments, training,  education,  sheltered  employ- 
ment, recreation,  counseling  of  the  individusl 
v:tii  such  di-sability  and  of  his  farr.ily.  pro- 
tective and  other  social  and  legal  services.  i:i- 
formation  and  referral  services,  follow-along 
services,  and  transportation  services  necessary 
to  a'sure  delivery  of  services  to  person,^  with 
developmental  disabilities. 

(12)  "Specific  learning  disability"  means 
a  disorder  In  one  or  more  of  the  basic  proc- 
esses involved  in  understanding  or  in  using 
language,  spoken  or  written,  which  disorder 
may  manifest  itself  in  Imperfect  ability  to 
listen,  think,  speak,  read,  write,  spell,  or  do 
mathematical  calculations,  and  such  dis- 
order may  include  such  conditions  a.?  per- 
ceptiial  handicaps,  brain  Injury,  minima! 
brain  dysfunction,  dyslexia,  or  developmental 
aphasia,  but  such  term  dees  not  Include 
learning  problems  which  are  prlmarilv  the 
result  of  visual,  hearing,  or  motor  handicaps, 
of  mental  retardation,  or  emotional  dis- 
turbance, or  of  environmental  disadvantage. 

(13)  "State"  Includes  the  several  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(14)  "State  planning  council'  means  a 
council  established  In  a  State  pursuant  to 
section  115  of  this  Act. 

(15)  "Title",  when  used  v.  ith  reference 
to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee  simple, 
or  such  other  estate  or  Interest  (including 
a  leasehold  on  which  the  annua!  rental  does 
not  exceed  4  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
land)  as  the  Secretary  finds  sufficient  to 
a-ssure  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  50  vears 
undisturbed  use  and  possession  for  the  "pur- 
poses of  construction  and  operation  of  the 
project. 

AtJDIT 

Sec.  3.  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grant  or  contract,  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  grant  or  contract  Is  made 
or  funds  thereunder  used,  the  amount  of  that 


portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
records  as  wUl  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purnose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  contract  un- 
der this  Act  which  are  peilinent  to  such 
gram  or  contract. 

OFFICE  OF  DEVELOP.VtNTAL  DISABILITIES 

Sec  4,  7here  Is  eEtabli.«.hed  In  the  Office  of 
Secretary  an  Office  of  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities headed  by  a  Director  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ADV/.KCE  FUNDING 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  affording 
pdequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act.  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  in  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  lor  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 

(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timhig  appro- 
priation action,  the  authority  provided'  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
notwithstanding  that  Its  Initial  application 
will  result  in  the  enactment  in  the  same  year 
(whether  the  same  appropriation  Act  or 
otherwise)  of  tv.'o  separate  appropriations 
one  for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  one 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

EMPLCYIIENT  OF  HANDICAPPED  INDri'IDtJALS 

Sec,  6  As  a  condition  of  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  in-ure  that  each  recipient  of  such 
assistance  shall  take  affirmative  action  to 
employ  and  advance  in  employment  quai.- 
fied  handicapped  Indii  iduals  covered  under, 
and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  a.s  set 
forth  in.  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Re- 
habilitaticn  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  355)  relat- 
ing to  emp;oyment  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals by  S'kie  rehabilitation  agencies  and  re- 
habilitation facyities  and  under  Federal  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts. 

TITLE     I— .'ASSISTANCE     FOR     PERSONS 
WITH  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISAB^ITIES 

DECLARATION   OF  PURPOSE   AND  FEDERAL  SHARE 

Sec.  100.   (a)   The  purpose  of  this  title  is 
to  improve  and  coordinate  the  provision  of 
services  to  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities  through    (A)    grants   to   assist    the 
several  States  in  developing  and  implement- 
ing a  comprehensive  and  continuing  plan  for 
meeting  the  current  and  future  needs  of  per- 
sons   with    developmental    disabUities:     (Bi 
the  renovation  and  modernization  of  univer- 
sity-affiliated facilities  which  aid  In  demon- 
strating the  provision  of  specialized  services 
for  persons  with  developmental  disabilities, 
through  support  of  demonstration  and  train- 
ing programs  at  insliiutlons  of  higher  edu- 
cation;    (C)     the    development    of    regional 
community  programs  for  services  to  persons 
with    developmental    disabilities;     (D)     the 
support  of  activities  which  will  contribute 
to  improving  the  condition  of  persons  with 
developmental  diiabilitles,  Including  but  not 
limited  to  grants  for  demonstrating  exem- 
plary services  to  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities  who  are  especially  disadvantaged; 
(E)    technical   assistance   hi    the   establish- 
ment  of   services   and   facilities   for   persons 
with    developmental    disabilities,     including 
assistance  in  Siate  and  local  planning  or  ad- 
ministration;    (F)     trainmg    of    specialized 
personnel  needed  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices for  persons  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties;  and   (G)    developing  or  demonstrating 
new  or  improved  techniques  for  the  provi- 
sion of  services   to  persons   with   develop- 
mental disabilities. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  with  respect  to  any 
project  assisted  under  part  A  of  this  title  mav 
not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  necessarj-  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
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(c)  The  Federal  share 
uruject  assisted  under  part 

imy  not  exceed  70  percent  oi 
rose  thereof  as  determined  by 
except  that  with  respect  to  a 
I  PC  ill  ty  or  agency  which  provld 

uiiipietion  of  a  project 
•  .Hft  B   provide,  services  to 
the  Federal  share  may  not 
lepf.  of  the  necessary  cost  the 

( d )  ( 1 )  The  non-Fedei  al  shai 
;'ny  project  assisted  under  Ih 
provided  In  cash  and  not  In 

(2)  Payments  of  grauti  u 
shall  be  made  In  advance  or 
Tiirsemeat,  and  on  such  coi; 
.secretary  may  determine. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  d 
Federal  share  with  respect  to 
pendltures  by  a  political  subt^vl 
or   by  nonprofit  private  agen 
tlons,  and  groups  shall,  sxibj 
Itatlons  and   conditions   the 
by  regulation  prescribe,  bo 
penditures  by  such  State. 

P.\RT      A — Demonstration 
Grants  roa  UNrvTRSiTV 
TIES  AND  Renovation  and 
Facilities 

renovation    and    const  5 
Sec.   101.   (a)   For  the  purp 
grants  under  subsection  (b) 
ized  to  be  appropriated  $6,500 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1975 
of  the  next  four  succeeding  fl 

(b)  Amounts    appropriated 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  iTDCd 
grants  for  (1)   renovation  or 
of   a   vmiversity   affiliated 
carrying  out  a  program  imder 
or   (2)    renovation  and  mode 
facility  to  be  operated  as  a 
(as  defined  in  section  2(9) ) 
affiliated  facility.  Amounts 
suant  to  subsection   (a)   shall 
with  respect  to  facilities  whlcl 
tlon    and    modernization    ni 
adopted  pursuant  to  the 
ilers  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  718) 

(c)  The  Secretary   In 
the  purposes  of  subsection 
section  shall  give  a  priority 
cantA  utUlzh^g  existing  facilities 

DEMONSTRATION,  TRAINING,  ANl 
GRANTS 

Sbc.  102.  (a)(1)  The  Secretaj'y 
cordance   with    the  provision 
make  grants  to  university 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
operating  demonstration 
disciplinary  training  programs 
needed  to  render  specialized 
sons   with   developmental 
emphasis  upon  the  ability  an 
of  such   programs   to  provld 
otherwise  available  under  othlr 
sons  with  developmental 
grams  of  community  care  as 
such  services  being  provided 
settings. 

(3)  Each  recipient  of  a 
paragraph  (1)   (if  funds  are  a 
cordance  with  paragraph  (3) ) 
a  study  and  submit  to  the 
later  than  six  months  after 
celpt  of  such  grant)  a  full 
eludes — 

(A)  an   assessment  of   the 
provision    of    alternative 
.services  for  persons  with 
abilities  In  each  State  not 
sucli  recipient  In  the  genera 
area   in   which   such    intititut 
and 

(B)  a  feasibility  study  of 
such  recipients,  singly  or 
such  recipients,  could  establl£  i 
satellite  centers  In  areas 
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the  necessary 
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paragraph  (A)  to  provide  such  services  In 
accordance  with  demonstration  facilities  and 
Interdisciplinary  training  programs  assisted 
under  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Assessments  and  studies  required  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  car- 
ried out  In  consultation  with  the  State  plan- 
ning cotincll  for  the  State  where  the  recipient 
id  located  and  where  the  .satellite  center 
would  be  e-.tabU.shed.  and  may  be  carried  out 
Jointly  with  one  or  more  recipients  under 
pnrntraph  (I).  The  Secretary,  subject  to  the 
i.v.ulaViiMiy  of  funds,  shall  Include  in  the 
;  rant  made  under  paragraph  (1)  an  addi- 
tional a)nount  (not  in  exce.'-^  of  $25,000)  nec- 
cs5:arv  to  pay  all  of  ti'e  cc- 1  'A  aw:  &\ich  as- 
.si-.oment  and  study. 

(b)(1)  The  Secrct.ay  inny.  in  accordrtiice 
v\  Ith  tlie  provisions  of  this  part,  make  grants 
lo  university  atniiated  facilities  to  pay  part 
(.if  the  costs  of  escablishliig,  administering. 
arid  operating  satellite  centers  meeting  the 
specifications  developed  In  the  assessments 
and  studies  carried  out  uiKii^r  paragraph  (2) 
of  8ub!3ectlon  (a)  of  this  section.  Any  recipi- 
ent of  assistance  under  this  subsection  may 
provide,  by  contract,  for  the  operation  of  any 
.satellite  center  assisted  under  this  subsec- 
tion by  a  qualified  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization.  Tlie  non-Fed- 
eral share  for  a  grant  \mder  this  subsection 
shall  be  provided  by  the  State  In  which  the 
Fatellite  center  will  be  located. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
only,  the  term  "university  affiliated  facility" 
means  a  facility  con.structed  under  funds 
authorized  by  Public  Law  88-164  to  promote 
Intcrdlsciplliiary  training  of  personnel  to 
serve  developmentally  disabled  Individuals, 
or  a  successor  facility  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  to  perform  the  functions  of  such 
facility. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  pur- 
.suant  to  this  section,  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  $25,000,000,  of  which  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  amounts 
appropriated  In  excess  of  $4,250,000  and  not 
In  excess  of  $4,075,000  (or  such  lesser  amount 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary) shall  be  made  available  only  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  assessments  and 
stvidles  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  With  respect  to  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  and  for  the  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
$4,260,000  shall  be  available  only  for  grants 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  of  amounts  appropriated 
m  excess  of  $4,260,000  for  each  such  year,  50 
per  centum  shall  be  available  only  for  grants 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  TTie  Secretarj-  may  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  part  only 
if  the  application  contains  or  Is  supported  by 
reasonable  assurances  that — 

(1)  the  proposal  for  such  renovation  or 
modemtzatlon  Is  consistent  with  the  appro- 
priate State  plan  established  pursuant  to 
section  114,  and  that  the  applicant  will  pro- 
vide the  services  and  trahiing  required  by 
such  State  plan  or  plans  as  appropriate; 

(2)  the  facility  Is  associated,  to  the  extent 
prescribed  In  regulations  by  the  Secretar,-, 
with  an  Institution  of  higher  learning  med- 
ical center  (Including  affUlated  health  or 
education  facilities),  or  with  part  of  such 
an  Institution  of  higher  education; 

(3)  the  plans  aud  specification!.  fi;r  si'ch 
rrnovatlon  or  modernization  are  in  accord 
'.V  Ith  regulations  prescribed  hy  the  Se  •retary 
\inder  section  119: 

(4)  title  to  the  site  for  the  project  is  or 
will  be  vested  In  the  Stale  hi  which  It  l.s 
located,  or  In  ore  or  more  of  the  agencies  i,r 
ihstUutions  maliUig  the . application,  or  in  a 
public  or  noi.profit  agency  cr  InsiUu'iini 
vililch   is  to  operate  the  facility; 


(5)  the  non-Federal  share  will  be  available 
for  renovation  or  modernization  of  the  pro- 
ject and  adequate  funds  will  be  available 
for  its  maintenance  and  operation  when  com- 
pleted: 

(6(  the  facility  will  comply  with  regula- 
tloii.s  of  the  .Secretary  relating  to  minim'.un 
suindards  of  construction  and  equlpmeni 
(promulgated  with  particular  emphasis  o:i 
secisring  compliance  with  standards  adopted 
pursuant,  to  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  ol 
!9i:8  and  with  repi'.lations  of  the  Secretary  nf 
Lnbur  relating  to  occupat'.onrtl  iiefilth  and 
.sar«>ty  standards) :  and 

(7)  any  laborer  or  mechanic  employed  bv 
r.iiv  conir'^ctor  or  snbcontracior  hi  the  per- 
t.aninr'  e  of  work  on  any  coiistrnciion  aided 
by  payments  pursi'ant  to  any  grant  under 
this  .section  will  he  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  tho.se  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
sirucilou  in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  UJ5.C. 
276a-276a-5);  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standard 
specified  in  this  paragraph,  the  authority  and 
i  unctions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.B.  3176)  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276c). 

(b)(1)  In  considerUig  applications  for  sucli 
grants  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
require  that  such  applications  demonstrate 
that  the  grant  application  has  been  reviewed 
acd  commented  on  by  the  State  planning 
councils  established  under  section  115,  and 
with  respect  to  grants  to  university  affiliated 
facilities,  give  priority  to  any  application 
which  shows  that  the  applicant  has  made 
arrangements.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  for  a  Junior  college  or 
other  community-based  educational  or 
health  facility  to  participate  In  the  programs 
for  which  the  application  Is  made. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  a  State  planning 
council  falls  to  complete  Its  review  and  com- 
ment within  30  calendar  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  such  application  to  the  council 
under  this  subsection,  the  applicant  may 
submit  directly  to  the  Secretary  a  request  to 
approve  Its  application.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  failure  by  such  council  is  arbitrary, 
capricious,  or  unwararnted,  he  may  approve 
such  application  without  further  action  by 
such  council.  In  a  case  where  the  findings  of 
the  Secretary  do  not  meet  the  criteria  of  the 
preceding  sentence  he  shall  return  svtch  ap- 
plication to  the  State  planning  council  for 
action. 

(c)  Applications  for  assistance  under  tbh 
part  shall  establish  as  priority  goals — 

(1)  deinstitutionalization  of  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  Including  pre- 
vention of  Institutionalization,  normaliza- 
tion outside  of  Institutions,  development  of 
community-based  programs  Including  place- 
ment, and  follow-up  services; 

(2)  early  screening,  diagnosis,  aud  evalu- 
ation of  developmentally  disabled  Infants 
and  preschool  children  (Including  maternal 
care,  developmental  screening,  home  care. 
Infant  and  preschool  stimulation  programs, 
and  parent  counseling  and  training ) ; 

(3)  counseling,  client  program  coordina- 
tion, follow-along  services,  protective  serv- 
ices, and  personal  advocacy  on  behalf  of  de- 
velopmentally disabled  adults;   and 

(4)  normalization  of  institutional  life, 

RECOVERY 

Sec.  104.  If  any  facility  with  reelect  to 
which  Federal  assistance  has  been  provided 
under  this  part  shall,  at  any  time  within  20 
years  after  the  completion  of  construction, 
renovation  or  modernization — 

(1)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person, 
agency,  or  organization  which  Is  not  quali- 
fied to  file  an  application  under  this  part,  or 

(2»  cease  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
ffuiility  for  per.sons  with  developmental  dls- 
.•'■)ili!  Ies. 
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the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  either  the  transferor  or  the  trans- 
feree (or,  in  the  case  of  a  facility  which  has 
ceased  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
facility  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
ahllities,  from  the  owners  tliereof)  an 
amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  then 
value  (as  determined  by  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the  dis- 
trict court  ol  the  United  StaTe«,^r  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  facility  is  situS^cd )  of  so 
much  of  the  facility  as  coixstltutei  an  ap- 
proved project  or  projects,  as  the  aJionnt  of 
the  Federal  participation  bore  to  tl*  cost  of 
the  construction  of  such  project  oyprojects. 
Tlie  Secretary,  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him,  may,  v.pon  finding 
good  cau:ie  theref-r,  relcise  the  applicant 
or  other  owner  from  the  obligation  to  con- 
tinue such  facility  as  a  public  or  otlier  non- 
profit facility  for  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities. 

I.TAINTEr.-.KCE    OF   EFFORT 

Sec.  1C5.  Applications;  for  grant.s  under  this 
part  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only 
if  the  application  contains  or  Is  supported 
by  leasonahle  assurances  that  the  grants 
will  not  result  in  any  decrease  in  the  level 
of  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds 
for  services  for  persons  with  developmental 
disabllltie.s  and  training  of  perscns  to  pro- 
vide such  rervlces  which  would  (except  for 
such  grant)  be  available  to  the  rpplicnnt, 
but  that  such  grants  will  Ic  used  to  sup- 
plement, anc!.  to  the  e.vtent  pr.icticable,  to 
Increase  the  level  of  such  fuiK's. 
Part  B — Grants  for  Plannikc,  Provie;o.\' 
OF  SFRVirrs,  Ar:D  CoN.'iTnrc.-ON-  Ar'o  Opera- 
tion' or  FAcn.iTirs  for  Pl". -ons  With  De- 
VELOF.«.ir;jTA:.  DiSABiLiTirr: 

AT.irllORT;'.ATI0J,'    CF   APPRO rRWTION 

Sec  111.  For  lae  purpoEc  of  mr.lung  grants 
to  cai-ry  out  this  part,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  enc'lng  J  vine  30,  1975.  ijCo  000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  endiiig  June  30,  1976,  SOT),- 
000,000  for  tiie  fxscpi  year  cndine  Jv;ne  30, 
1977,  $100,000,000  for  the  liscal  jear  endiii<; 
June  30,  1978.  and  §110,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jure  30,  1D79;  ixniX  there  is  iur- 
tlier  authorl.jed  to  be  apprcpriatec!  for  such 
piirposa  for  each  s-ich  fiscnl  year  such  ad- 
ditional sums  as  tljc  Ccn^ress  may  deem 
neccFs.nry. 

STATE    AL-  OTMntJTS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sum.;  ar>proprl- 
ated  pursu.-^nt  to  section  111  for  eacli  fiscal 
year,   other  than  air.onnts   reserved   by   th.e 
Scr retary  for  projects  undjr  subsection   (e) 
of  this  .-ection,  the  several   Slates  shall   he 
entitled    tj    allotments    c!eiermirc:i,    in    ac- 
cordance witli  regulations,  on  the   ba^is  of 
(A)   tlie  popuiaticn,  (B)   the  extent  of  need 
for  services  an-i  facilit  es  for  persons  with 
c'.evelopmenUU     cfisabilitiej.     or.  1     (C)      the 
finnnci?.!  need,  of  the  re..pe:tive  Slates;  ex- 
cept th.at  the  illotinent  of  a-.y  Slate  (other 
than  the   Vire.in   I.-Jei-'cIs.  Anicru-an   Samoa, 
Guam,   a-:-!   Trust   Territory   of   the   Pa?Uio 
Islands)    lor  eiiv  such  fi.^c.il   year  sha'l   bo 
not  less  tl^an  5>200,000  (except  that  no  iitfvts 
shall    receive    1p  i    thin    tiie    nrncunt    rucli 
State  re:-eivcd  lor  Hie  fis..-.l  vear  endniT  June 
30,    1074,    luider    section    lJ2ia)(l)    oi    the 
Mental   Reiardaiion   tjcUities   Construction 
^ct  (84  Slat.  1317)  and  the  aHjtment  of  the 
Virgin  Liauds,  American  S^iinoa,  Guam,  and 
the   Trust  Territory   of   tlie   Pacilc   Islands 
fchall  be  not  less  than  $50,000  plus,  fcr  each 
iircal   year  ending  after   June   30.    1975,   for 
which  appvopriatioas  exceed  $50,000,000.  an 
c.n-iouut  wliich  bears  tiie  same  ratio  to  $200,- 
COa    (or  In   the   case   of   the   Virgin   Islands, 
An.eric.^:!  Samoa,  Giirira,  cr  the  Tru.st  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacinc  lilands,  £50,000)    a^  the 
cUt'erence  between  the  anioiuit  so  appiopri- 
ated    for    e.icli    fiscr.l    yer-.r    and    !>6:j,000]000 
bears  to  $50,000,000. 

(2)  In  determining,  i^v  purposes  of  nara- 
graph  (1).  the  e:vtcnt  of  heed  in  any  Ltute 


for  services  and  facilities  for  persons  with 
d."  V lopmcntal  disabilities,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  the  scope  and  extent  of 
the  services  specified,  pursuant  to  section 
114(h).  In  the  State  plan  cf  such  State  ap- 
pro'ed  under  this  part. 

(3)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  designated  by  it  for  construction, 
r>nov<ition,  or  modernization  whic'i  are  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  sncli  year  shall  re- 
main a'Jil'.ble  to  such  Ftr.te  for  such  pur- 
pose for  tho  next  fiscal  yar  and  for  such 
year  cr;!^',  in  addition  to  the  sums  allotted 
to  such.  State  for  S'.:ch  fi.scal  year. 

(h)  V.'henever  a  State  plan  Is  approved 
In  a'cc-rtancc  with  se.Mnn  114  vh'ch  pro- 
vicies  for  participation  of  more  than  one 
'tate  a;:iicy  in  admin:stc>ring  or  K'.;p?rvi;;in!r 
th3  ac'n.ln:;strht:on  of  dcslpnated  portions  of 
.sv:ch  plan,  tlie  ."vtate  may  r.pp"rtion  its  rll')t- 
nient  pmonp  surh  agencies  in  a  manner  whi.  h 
is  rja-onibly  related  to  the  re.wponsibllitles 
as.signed  to  such  aeencies  in  carryinfj  out 
the  purj-of.-s  of  this  part  si'hject  to  the  ap- 
T>-'"0"  al  of  k\\'>  Secretary.  Fuiifi.v  sc  i-pportioned 
to  State  agencies  m?y  be  combined  witli 
oth^r  State  or  Federal  funds  authorized  to 
Ijo  e:;pended  for  other  pi:rposr?s.  provided 
the  purpoi.es  of  this  part  wWl  receive  pro- 
portionate benefit  from  the  combination. 

(c)  Whenever  a  State  p'an  appro- ed  'n 
p-cord.T.nce  with  sccti.-n  114(c)  piovidrs  lor 
co'.pcrati', c  cr  jolTit  effort  heiv/oen  Ptptcs 
cr  between  or  am^^ng  a'jeiici?';.  public  or 
priv.Tts.  i.o  more  than  on?  ^Avn.  porticns 
cf  fund",  allotted  to  one  cr  more  stich  co- 
oporr,t:ng  States  may  be  combined  in  ac- 
cordr-nce  with  the  asroements  between  the 
E^cno-es  and  S^'a-c;  involved. 

(i)  The  aracunt  of  an  all;tin'-r.t  to  a 
Stite  for  r.  fiscal  year  which  tlie  Secretary 
dctctm'ne:  will  rot  be  rsnuire.'i  by  the  State 
d'trin^  the  perjort  fcr  whi'h  it  l"s  avu'il^ible 
fcr  ihe  F"rpcso  for  v.hl-h  it  Is  a'lotted  shall 
be  a- .■'U.-'.blc  for  rc-illotinent,  by  the  £e:rc- 
tpry  on  such  date  or  d'tos  a-  he  ma;-  fix 
(but  not  earlier  than  30  days  af  ^cr  he"  hns 
puhlishrd  notice  of  his  intention  to  make 
suL-h  rerJlotment  In  the  F^-'ikr.nl  Register), 
to  other  States  with  rcspcjL  tj  v.hi:-h  suca 
r  detei-nil.mtion  has  not  been  made,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  oriphial  allotments  of  siich 
.Mates  for  such   fiscal  ycor.  but;  with  such 


proved  techniques  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices for  such  persons,  or  are  otherwise  spe- 
cifically significant  for  carryi.'ig  out  the  pui- 
poi^es  of  this  part. 

(fl  The  Secretary  shall  administer  grants 
under  this  part  In  accordance  with  policies 
used  generally  to  administer  srants  through- 
out the  Departme.'.t  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 


proportionate  amount  lor  any  of  such  other 
Ctates  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Secretary  cstiiiintes  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  uts  during  ruch 
pcrio-'.;  and  tlie  tolul  of  such  reductions  shall 
b.>  similarly  reallotted  among  the  States 
V. hose  proporlionato  ai^iou;n3  wore  r.cl  .-=0  re- 
duct'l.  Any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  dscnied  to  be  a 
part  of  its  alioimcnt  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  Cecal  year. 

(e)  Of  the  sumr,  apprcpriared  {lursua-it  to 
rccLion  111,  such  amount  as  the  Sscretai-y 
iTi  .y  c'etcrniiiie,  bill  net  more  tjian  10  per- 
cent thereof.  shr.Il  he  availa'Jie  to  the  Seci-e- 
tu.y  who,  arter  consultation  wiiii  the  N.",- 
tlcii.-.l  Co.-.;ic:i  cstaijIir-Ued  pursuant  to  sec- 
ticn  113,  la.'.y  (iio'.v.ithitanding  the  provi- 
sions of  s-ahs;ctton  (c)  of  scctioi  lOC)  irahc 
^:a  its  to  State's  ana  puLhc  or  nr.';pro;.t  pri- 
vate a.  er.c:es  to  pay  up  to  GO  percent  cf  the 
ceit  of  projects  v.hlch  In  his  Judgment  aio 
of  special  nctioi-ai  situiricance.  Sucii  projects 
sh;-,:i  include — 

(1)  integrated  service  model  project.--,  for 
irv .  :cos  to  the  dc\  cir.pment.%::y  disabled  pop- 
ulation, 

(2)  public  awareness  aiid  public  education 
programs  to  aiu.st  in  the  e liniination  of  at- 
titudinal  and  environmental  barriers  co.i- 
fronled  by  ii.dividuals  v.'iiii  developmentaJ 
cJis^hiiit'es,  and 

(3)  dcmuasa-..tioa  pro'ect.t  to  cjordiaate 
and  -aHiii^o  all  avrinijie  conimuaity  re- 
source", 

i  1  niestln.'  the  n'cds  of  pcrso;  .s-  ^\;'h  dcvil- 
f-pnientra  disabilities  (cipecially  the  disad- 
v?-nt'3ed).  or  will  denion.'^trr.te  new  or  Ira- 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON   SEPVleTS  ANfl  FACI!  TTtES 
FOR    THB    DEVFLOP^:ENTALl,T    DISABLED 

Sf.c.  113.  (a)  (1)  E.Tective  30  days  after  the 
t:ate  of  euactniont  of  this  Act,  there  is  ertab- 
lished  in  tl.e  Office  of  the  Secretary  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Services  and  Facilities  for 
the  E jvelopmcntaily  Disabled  (herein  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "National  Council"),  whcee 
membership  shall  include  the  Deputy  Com- 
nlsslonci  of  the  Bureau  of  Educationfor  the 
Handicapped,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration,  the  Ad- 
ni'nistrator  of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  the  Director  of  the  N.T.tioiial  Irjsti- 
tute  of  Child  Health,  and  Human  Develop- 
rner.t,  the  Direetor  of  tlie  N.itional  Institute 
cf  Neu'.olcglcel  Disease  and  Stroke,  the  Dl- 
rt-ctor  of  the  National  Institute  r.f  Mental 
Health,  3  other  ropreseatativcs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  n:'d  Welfare 
s-;ecte.-J  by  the  Secretary,  pad  IS  mem'oprs. 
rtho  are  not  full-time  eraployees  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  appointed  by  'he  Sec- 
retary V. i'vhout  regard  to  the  priviilons  of 
title  5,  «Jnitcd  States  Code,  gi.-.erning  &p- 
p-iittniclit.)  in  the  competitive  civil  service. 
(2)  T|.e  Cccrctary  thrJl  frora  thae  to  tix."^ 
t'ejiri.r.ta  1  of  the  16  cppDi;itcd  .v.euibers  cf 
the  ira'i.-al  Cuneil  to  rrrio  :;^  .Vhahma.i 
liicieor. 

'3;  The  IC  r.ppohned  ;npniber.5  rf  th"  Na- 
tional Council  shall  he  ;;e'ec.ed  -'tem  ndvo- 
c.-f?!  in  the  fields  of  serviee  to  pcrsoi.s  villi 
t'evelcpr.mal  disabil'lles.  Including  leaders 
!:t  Ctr.te  or  loea'  feovtrr.nieit,  in  lnsti;,ui;o.is 
ff  higher  ed.iealion.  and  In  oViaitizf.tions 
V  isich  have  dBmcr.strr.ted  a-ivoeacy  on  behalf 
pf  c-j..siuners  cf  such  cervices.  At  leait  5  .such 
inemhfrr.s  shall  be  representatives  of  Sta'e  cr 
loer.l  publ  c  or  nonprofit  private  e^cnci':'?  rc- 
sponsiijie  for  .services  to  persons  -.vlth  devel- 
opmental disabilities,  and  at  least  5  other 
such  meraorrs  frhall  be  ccrs-antcrs  of  such 
serv'i--es  or  the  parents  or  guarS.;r.ns  of  such 
con.,umer3. 

(b)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Council  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  4 
year.',  except  that  aiy  nr.emter  oo-^olnted  to 
till  a  vccancy  occurring  prior  to  the  cki'.t?- 
lion  ti  tlie  ter  n  for  w hlch  his  prer.ecessor  wa^ 
appo;  ..;ed  cliall  he  rppointcd  for  th.s  rtmai;i- 
tier  of  Eurh  tc-riti.  .\  former  inem"5er  niav  o  ily 
be  rc-nppotiited  to  the  Ntlicnal  Council  after 
a  period  cf  1  year  has  elapsed  frori  ti.c  end  of 
ills  r.r.puiiiiei  Uti.\.  The"  Secrei-rv  shivl  p)l 
all  vacancies  reeulting  from  the  exp  ration  cf 
nie-tbers'.  le  m:;  on  the  Xatiohcl.  Coin.r-i 
-..iiUin  10  calendar  dips  cf  the  occurrcrce  of 
.S'.ich  vsutri'-ie.'^. 

(c)  The  Katio!:al  Council  shall  meet  at 
lesot  twice  a  year,  and  shall  hold  its  initial 
raeeiii  q  v.iihin  90  days  after  the  date  cf  e:i- 
rtcimcjit  of  tliis  Act. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  funetlon  of 
t;-.<  l-.it  o:ia;  c.uncii  lo  — 

(!)  atKlse  llie  Sccrevan-  with  rcspe  t  to 
a :;y  regulations  j  romulsaitd  or  proposed  to 
be  proinulgated  by  him  in  .he  implfcmenta- 
tic.i  of  this  title; 

(2)  sfvidy  and  evuiUh'.e  programs  aiulior- 
ized  by  this  title  to  dettiaiiue  their  efleciM-e- 
r.ess  i:i  carrying  out  liie  purposes  for  v.liKh 
they  v,cro  established; 

(3)  monitor  the  development  and  c»;ec-i- 
tion  of  this  tlt'e  and  report  directly  to  the 
Seerstary  any  doiay  in  the  raold  e-.ec  iticn  of 
li-ls  thle; 

1 4'  rcviov.-  ,7rM;'<;  mnde  vnder  sectioi  1I2 
(f)  end  advise  the  Secretcrr  with  rcioect 
t  >eretc:  '  ■  -  -  ' 

(5)  review  grants  pnd  contract-  entered 
into  pursuaiU  to  seciion  121,  including  re- 
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view  of  the  final  evaluation  syst|ni 
vise  the  Secretary  with  respect  t 

it)»    submit   to  the  Congres;;   a  i 
e.i'.untion  ot  the  efficiency  of  tl 
trat.:on  of  this  title. 

(ei  The  Nationnl  Cm  -.ci!  is  at 
e:  Race  such  techM'cRl  assij.'.?i!ce 
i.Tiulred  lo  carry  oat  its  fi'nctio 
Secretary  shall,   in  addition,  r'nl; 
lo    the    National    C'ouiuil    F.     n 
(■'•.•rioal,  and  other  rtSi;isl!ir.fe  i-.nd 
til  al  and  OLher  pertlner.i,  do;  a  jre 
av:iilable  to  llie  Depart '.I'f.''  •  i 
cation,  and  WeUari-  a.s  li   rwaj  lo:^ 
r\  out  such  fvuictio'is. 

( f )  Men.bsrs  of  the  Natioiia'.  Co 
ai  lending  mcctini^s  or  roMicr 
ra*  oiherwlTe  s'rvlnn  on  the  biisi 
N  aional  Council,  .shall  lie  ciitlilCi 
lunipeasatior.  at  rates  fixed  by 
Trry.  but  at  rates  not  e'lceedini 
equivalent  of  the  raie  provided 
Ol  the  General  Schedi'le  for  each 
.service  (including  trnveUime).  ai 
setvini;  away  from  their  homes 
placer,  of  business,  they  may  lie  all 
expenses,  including  per  dirni  in  1 
si>tence.  rv.s  authorl/ed  by  sectii 
title  5.  Unlled  States  Code,  for 
the  Government  si'iviie  ein:>!o\ei 
lently, 

(g)  A  member  of  the  Natioi 
created  pursuant  to  section  133 
velopmcnlal  Disabili'ie.'^  Service.s 
tie.s  Construction  Arn-^nclin'-nt^-,  of 
term  has  not  exjiired  by  July  1. 
continue  to  serve  aj  a  member 
tional  Council  eLt,-»blished  in  i 
until  the  date  such  Inrm  v.oi;'.d  li 
had  such  Act  remained  in  efTcct  a 
li>74. 

ill)   There  are  authc.";/ed  to  b 
a  ted  to  carrv  out   the  purpc.-ers  o 
tion    $100,000    for    the    fiscal    y 
June  30.  107E    aiid  for  each  vf  ih( 
creding  liscal  years. 

(i)    The   National    Council   .shal 
exist  as  of  June  30,  1079. 

.STATE    HtANS 

Sec.  114.  lai  For  each  fiscal  yea 
a  State  makes  application  to  par 
programs  under  this  part  It  shall, 
dfti.s  after  the  date  ot  rnactme' 
Ac.  develop,  submit,  and  ol)iai 
pruval  of  the  Secretary  of.  an  am  i 
plan  which  is  a  specilic  goal  orie 
which  shall  include  provisions  des  ^ned  to — 

(1)  reduce  and  eventually  elin  Ina'.e  in- 
appropriate instituiional  placemei  t  oi  per- 
sons with  developmental  di.sabilii.i  is; 

il!)  improve  the  qi;ality  of  care  habilit.i- 
tion,  and  relnbtliiatinn  of  person!  with  dc- 
vtiopmcntal  disabllitie-t  for  whor  ,  im-titu- 
t 'final  care  is  appropriate. 

i;<l  provide  earl.v  screenincj.  dia-^  \osi.s.  a:id 
evaluation  of  clevolopinen tally  di:  ibied  in. 
fants  and  preschool  children  (inch  din^  ma- 
ternal care,  c'e' elopmental  screen  iig,  home 
c.»ro,   infant  and  preschool   sitmul!  lion   pro- 
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^•rim?.  and  parent  coiinselin.g  aiid 
i4(  provide  counseKntr.  client  pv 

oi.tination.   follow -aloiiif  .services. 

.services,  and  personal  advocacy  on 

dcvelopmentally  disabled  adults: 

(5)  support  the  establishment  offcoinmod- 

Ity  programs  as  alternatives  to  Inst  tutional- 


i/ation.  designed  to  provide  servlc 
cute  and  habilitation  of  persons 
opineiual  disabilities.  \>  hiih  prograr 
to    the    maximum    extent    feasible 


.sources  and  personnel  in  related  cc  nmunity 
programs  to  as.sure  full  ctx>rdlnal  ion  with 
such  programs  and  to  a.ssure  the  pn  vision  of 
appropriate  supplemental  health  educa- 
1  itinal  or  .social  services  for  pcr-oiis  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities; 

(6)  protect  the  human  riglita  ol  all  per- 
sons with  developmental  dLsabllit  cs.  espe- 
<  Lilly  tho.se  without  familial  protec  ion;  and 

\7)  provide  for  interdisciplinary  |ntfr>.eii- 


;  for  the 

h  devel- 

s  utili/c, 

the    re- 


tioh  and  training  programs  fcr  multlhandi- 
capped  IndlvkUials. 

( b  I  Before  the  Secretary  may  approve  a 
Slate  plan  under  section  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  appropriate  state  planning  council  shall 
approve  the  design  for  implementation  (In- 
clLidin>;  its  plan  for  expenditure  of  funds) 
cniuiiiiied  v.-ithin  such  State  plan.  A  State 
p'an  :or  the  provision  of  services  and  facUi- 
tN-»s  for  nersons  with  developmental  dLsabili- 
t!-oi  •hail— 

I  I  I  de.siynaie — 

/< )  the  State  nt;''ncv  or  agencies  (except 
•>.■  pnr.idud  in  ('uuse  (Bi)  which  .shall  ad- 
nn;ii  ter  and  .supcrvi.se  the  atiminlstration  of 
lie  StEf'.e  plan,  an'!  If  there  is  more  than 
oi.c  f-uch  agency,  the  portion  of  such  plan 
winch  racli  will  adnilnisler  lor  the  portion 
li.e  adminislrauon  of  which  each  will  .su- 
1" . '.  ■  '•■:(;) ;  and 

iK)  a  3ingle  State  ?.gencv  as  the  sole  ugen- 
c  ,  lor  p.dmtnistoring  or  supervising  the  ad- 
miiil.-.tration  ot  grants  for  construction,  reno- 
vation, or  m-jctei nidation  under  tlie  State 
plan; 

iZl  describe  the  quality,  extent,  and  scope 
o!  .services  being  provided  or  to  be  provided 
to  meet  the  goa'.s  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  .hi.--  section; 

i;;)  describe  (A)  the  quality,  extent,  and 
s'ope  of  services  being  piovided,  or  to  be 
provided,  to  persons  with  development  dis- 
abihiies  under  sucii  other  State  plans  for 
fccierally  8R.sistcd  State  programs  as  may  be 
sprr  jlied  by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  in  any 
case  include  education  for  the  handicapped, 
Vf>cational  rtiiabilitation.  public  asfi.stance, 
meflif-al  as.siitance.  social  services,  maternal 
and  child  health,  crippled  children's  serv- 
Ires.  and  comprehensive  health  and  mental 
liealth  plans,  and  (B)  how  funds  allotted 
lo  the  State  in  liccordaiice  with  section  112 
will  be  used  to  complement  and  augment 
rather  than  duplU  ate  or  replace  services  and 
f.i  ill  tie.s  for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities who  are  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance   under    such    other    State    programs; 

(4)  provide  for  the  maximum  utilization 
of  all  available  community  resouices  Includ- 
ing volunteers  serving  under  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  394) 
aiid  other  appropriate  voluntarv  or^aniza- 
tion*; 

(.'St  .set  forth  policies  and  procedure.?  for 
the  e.\penditure  of  funds  under  the  plan, 
which,  la  the  Jtidgment  of  the  Secretary, 
are  designed  lo  assure  effective  continuing 
Slate  planning,  evaluation,  and  delivery  of 
services  (both  public  and  private)  for  per- 
sons   with    developmental    disabilities; 

(C)  roniain  assurances  satiFfactory  to  the 
Scjci-otary  that  (Al  the  funds  paid  to  the 
Stale  under  this  part  will  l)e  used  to  make  a 
bhsiMlcant  contribution  toward  strengthen- 
ini-  services  lor  persons  with  developmental 
ditubiliiii-s  in  the  various  political  subdivi- 
sion*: of  the  State  in  order  to  improve  the 
qtu'.lity,  scope,  and  c.vtent  of  such  services; 

(B)  part  of  such  fui\ds  may  be  made  avail- 
able t<j  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
ageticles,     institutions,     and     cr'tanl/ations; 

(C)  such  fund.s  will  be  used  to  supplement 
and.  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  increase 
the  level  of  funds  that  would  otherwise  be 
made  available  for  the  purpo,':es  lor  which 
the  Federal  funds  are  provided  and  not  to 
sttpplaiit  such  non-Federal  funds;  and  iD) 
there  will  be  reasonable  Sci'.e  finanf-lal  par- 
ticipation lit  the  cost  of  carrying  cut  the  State 
plan; 

(7)  provide  that  .services  and  facilities  fur- 
nished under  the  plan  for  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disahlilties  will  be  In  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  i)ur-uaiit  to  this  title  and  title 
1 1  i>i  thi.s  Act; 

(8)  provide  .such  methods  of  adminlstra- 
lioii.  including  method:-  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  mainteuam  e  i^t  persor.nel 
si.i:'.dards  \>id  selection  and  adv.iucernent  of 
per:.onni)eI  on  a  merit  basis,  as  are  found 
by   the   Secretary   to  be   necessary   for    the 


proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan 
(except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection,  ten- 
ure of  office,  and  compensation  of  any  in- 
dividual employed  in  accordance  with  such 
methods); 

(9)  provide  assttrances  that  the  .State 
planning  council  is  assigned  adequate  per- 
sonnel. In  order  to  insure  that  such  council 
h5s  the  capacity  to  fulfill  its  ve>r;o:is''-<  'it'i;.^. 
In  the  areas  of  planning,  resoi'.rce  develop- 
ment, and  program  evaluation; 

(  10)  provide  that  the  Stiiie  planning  coun- 
cil shi'l  periodically,  btit  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  aitd  evaluate  the  State  plan 
and  submit  appropriate  modifications  to  the 
Sere  firv  f  r  ivs  tnrir-va'; 

(11)  provide  tl;at  the  StHte  agencies  des- 
ignated pursunnt  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
sulxserllon  will  make  such  reports.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  or  the  State  planning  council 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  aftord  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  asstire  the  correctnes.s  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports; 

(12)  provide  that  special  financial  and 
techiilcal  assistance  shall  be  given  to  area^ 
of  urban  or  rural  poverty  in  providing  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for  persons  with  deveiop- 
me'ual  dl.sablliiic-s  who  are  resideiits  of  such 
areas; 

(13)  describe  the  methods  to  be  used  to 
assess  the  efiectlvenoss  and  accomplishments 
of  ti;e  St'ttc  in  meeting  the  needs  of  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  In  the  State; 

-(  14)  specify  the  maximum  amount  of,  and 
the  per  centum  of  the  State's  allotment 
under  .'section  112  for  any  year  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  construction,  renovation,  or  mod- 
ernization of  facilities,  which  per  centum 
shall  be  not  more  titan  10  per  centum  of  the 
State's  allotment  or  sti'-h  lesiser  per  centvim 
as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe; 

( 15)  if  Federal  funds  are  allotted  for  con- 
struction, renovation,  or  modernization 
under  this  part,  outline  a  program  of  con- 
struction, renovation,  or  modernization  of 
facilities  for  the  provision  of  services  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
wh  ich — 

(A)  is  based  on  a  statewide  inventory  oi 
existing  facilities  and  survey  of  tteed; 

(Bi  sets  forth  the  relative  need,  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
pres'-ribed  bv  the  Secretary  for  the  several 
projects  included  in  the  construction,  reno- 
vation, or  modernization  program;  and 

(C)  assigns  priority  to  the  construction, 
renovation,  or  modernizatioit  of  projects,  to 
the  extent  that  financial  resources  available 
therelor  and  for  maintenance  and  operation 
permit  such  priority,  in  the  order  of  relative 
need,  taking  into  account  tlie  requirement 
that  any  such  construction,  renovation,  or 
modernization  complies  with  any  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  the  Architectural 
Barriers  Act  of  1968; 

(16)  provide  for  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing before  the  State  agency  to  every  appli- 
cant for  a  construction,  renovation,  or  mod- 
ernization project; 

(17)  provide  for  such  fi.scal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  disbursements  of, 
and  accounting  for,  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  part  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions the  Secretary  shtdl  pre.scrlbe; 

(18)  provide  for  the  implementation  of 
an  evaluation  system  compatible  with  the 
system  developed  under  section  121  of  this 
Act.  within  30  months  after  the  date  of 
enarrn;ent  of  this  Act; 

1 10)  provide,  to  tlie  maximtim  extent  feas- 
ible, an  opportunity  lor  prior  review  and 
comment  by  the  State  planning  coimcU  of 
all  state  plans  in  the  State  which  relate  to 
programs  artecting  per.sons  with  develop- 
meiittl  disabilities; 
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(20)  provide  that  personnel  assigned  to 
the  state  planning  council  Ehall  be  Bolely 
responsible  to  such  council; 

(21)  provide  that  all  relevant  information 
couceruing  any  programs  which  may  affect 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities  shall 
be  made  available  by  projects  and  State  agen- 
cies to  the  State  planning  council;  and 

(22)  contain  such  additional  Information 
and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necescary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions and  purpose  of  this  part. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  Stats 
plaii  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
dlsp.pprove  a  State  plan  unless  he  has  pro- 
rlded  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  the  State. 

STATE  PIANNING  CO'-NCH-S 

Sec.  115.  (a)  Each  State  which  receives 
assistance  under  this  title  shall  establish 
a  State  Planning  Council  wh'ch  shall  serve 
as  advocate  for  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities,  and  whose  members  .shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  each  such  State. 

(b)  The  State  Planning  Council  shall — 

(1)  develop  and  prepare  the  State  plan 
required  by  section  114; 

(2)  approve,  monitor,  and  evaluate  the 
Implementation  of  such  State  plan  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Governor  and  the  State  legisla- 
ture an  annual  report  on  such  implemen- 
tation; 

(3)  establish  priorities  for  the  distribution 
of  funds  for  programs  for  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  within  the  State; 

(4)  review  and  comment  on  all  State  plans 
in  the  State  which  relate  to  programs  affect- 
ing persons  with  developmental  disabilities; 
and 

(5)  submit  to  the  Secretary,  through  the 
Governor,  such  periodic  reports  on  Its  activi- 
ties as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  request. 

(c)  Each  State  receiving  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  provide  for  the  assignment  to 
the  State  Planning  CoimcU  of  personnel  ade- 
quate to  insure  that  such  council  has  the 
capacity  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  In  the 
areas  of  planning,  resource  development,  and 
program  evaluation,  except  that  funds  pro- 
vided for  such  council  personnel  shall  be 
at  least  at  a  level  of  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  State's  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 112.  but  no  more  than  30  per  centum 
of  such  amount. 

(d)  Each  State  Planning  Council  shall  at 
all  times  Include  in  Its  membership  repre- 
sentatives of  the  principal  State  agencies, 
local  agencies,  and  nongovernmental  agen- 
cies, and  groups  concerned  with  services  to 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities.  In- 
cluding a  representative  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  receiving  a  grant  under 
this  title  and  servicing  a  facility  within  that 
State;  and  at  least  one-third  of  the  member- 
ship of  such  council  .shall  con.sist  of  con- 
sumers of  such  services,  or  their  parents  or 
guardians,  who  are  not  officers  of  any  crea- 
nlzatlon,  or  employees  of  any  State  agency 
or  other  agency  or  facility,  which  receives 
funds  or  provides  services  pursuant  to  this 
Act, 

(e)  The  State  agency  or  agencies  desig- 
nated under  section  n4(b)  (I)  (A)  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  State  planning  council  for  Its 
approval  the  design  for  Implementation,  In- 
cluding a  detailed  plan  for  the  disbursement 
of  all  funcU  under  this  part  (except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  thia  part) . 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  Insure  that  each 
Slate  planning  council  has  access  to  all  other 
State  plans  submitted  to  him  under  section 
114,  ai  well  as  any  relevant  statistical  and 
fiscal  Information  relating  to  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities. 

APPROVAL      OF      PROJECTS      FOB      CONSTRCCTION, 
RtNOVAHON,   OR   I.tOt-'ERKIZATION 

Sec.  116(a)  Any  State  or  political  sub- 
aiMhion    thereof    or   a    public   or   nonprofit 


private  agency  shaU.  with  respect  to  any 
project  for  construction,  renovation,  or  mod- 
ernization authorized  under  this  part,  sub- 
mit an  application  therefor  to  the  Secre- 
tary, through  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  section  114(b)(1)(B)  (herein 
la  this  part  referred  to  as  the  "State 
agency").  An  application  for  a  project  to 
be  completed  by  two  or  more  political  sub- 
divisions or  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies, or  by  a  combination  thereof,  may  be 
stibiiiittc'd  by  one  such  agency  on  behalf  of 
all  of  them.  Such  application  shall  set 
for  Hi- 
ll) a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project: 

(2)  pl.ins  and  specifict-lions  thereof.  In  w- 
rcrciance  wi'.h  rej,ulatioris  prescribed  b;-  tl.e 
Secretary; 

(3)  satlsft.ciory  pssuroncen  t!iat  tii-le  to 
Each  site  is  or  will  be  ves'.ed  ia  one  or  uio-e 
of  the  agencies  filing  the  application  or  in 
B  pubiij  or  nonprofit  private  agency  which 
1.3  to  operate  the  faculty; 

(4)  satisfactory  assvurances  that  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  financial  support  will  be 
ta-aUablc  for  the  construction,  renovation, 
or  modernization  cf  the  project  and  for  its 
maintenance  and  operation  when  completed; 

(5)  a  certiacation  by  the  State  agency  of 
t'.ic  Federal  share  for  the  project; 

(G)  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  proj- 
ect, facility,  or  activity,  in  connection  with 
which  such  determination  Is  made,  docs,  or 
when  completed  or  put  into  operation,  will 
serve  the  needs  of  the  residents  of  the  area; 

(7)  a  ceriificailoa  by  the  SUte  agency  that 
the  project  will  comply  with  any  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  the  Architectural  Bar- 
riers Act  of  1968;  and 

(8)  satisfactory  assurances  that  such  con- 
struction, renovation,  or  modem  Izatlou  will 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  section  103 
(b)  (7)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  appli- 
cation under  this  section  if  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  coet  of  such 
project  are  available  from  the  allotment  to 
the  State,  and  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
application — 

(1)  sets  forth,  to  his  satisfaction,  the  in- 
formation required  in  subsection  (a) , 

(2)  Is  In  conformity  with  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part,  and 

(3)  has  been  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  State  agency  and  is  entitled  to  prior- 
ity over  other  projects  within  the  State  In 
accordance  with  the  State's  plan  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  No  application  shall  be  disapproved 
until  the  Secretary  has  afforded  the  State 
agency  adequate  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

(d)  Amendment  cf  any  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  application. 

WrrHHOLDINC    OP    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  117.  (a)  ^^'henever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
hig  to  a  State  planning  council  and  a  State 
agency  or  agencies  dCi^ignated  purstiant  to 
section  114(b)  (1)  finds— 

(1)  that  any  such  State  agency  or  agencies 
are  not  complying  with  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  section  114(b)  to  be  included  in 
the  State  plan,  or  witii  regulations  of  the 
Secretary; 

(2)  that  a  Stale,  State  agency,  or  State 
planning  council  are  not  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  115; 

(3)  that  any  requirement  set  forth  in  an 
application  submitted  under  section  114  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  is  not  being  or 
cannot  be  carried  out  with  re.spect  to  the 
project  fcr  which  such  application  was  sub- 
mitted: 

(4)  that  there  is  a  substantial  failure  to 
carry  out   plans   and   specifications   related 


to  construction,  renovation,  or  moderniza- 
tion approved  by  the  Secretary,  under  sec- 
tion 116;  or 

(5)  that  adequate  funds  are  not  being 
provided  annually  for  the  direct  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan, 

the  Secretary  may  forthwith  notify  such 
State  coui\cil  and  State  agencv  or  agencies 
that — 

(A)  no  further  payments  will  Le  made  to 
the  State  for  constiuctiou,  renovation,  or 
nioderaization  from  allotments  under  this 
ps.rt;  or 

(B)  no  further  payaients  will  be  made  fiom 
allotmetits  under  this  part  for  any  project 
or  projects  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
being  a.lecteu  by  tlie  action  or  inr.ctioij  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  ( 2 ) ,  ( 3 ) ,  ( 4 ) , 
or  (G)  of  tills  suUseclion  as  llic  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
Cjinsiances;  and,  except  with  regard  to  any 
project  for  wiiich  the  appllcatioa  h.-^s  al- 
ready bee:i  approved  and  which  is  not  di- 
rectly aiiccifed,  further  payments  for  con- 
struction, renovation,  or  modernization  proj- 
ects may  be  withheld.  In  whole  cr  in  part, 
until  tlie  Secretary  is  satisried  that  the  State 
has  corrected  any  deficiencies  under  this 
subsection  or.  If  such  correction  is  impossi- 
ble, until  the  State  repays  or  arranges  foi  the 
repayment  of  Federal  moneys  to  witich  the 
State  was  not  entitled  because  of  such 
deficiencies. 

(b)  'Whenever  the  State  planning  council 
finds  that  a  State  agency  administering 
funds  pursuant  to  the  Implementation  de- 
sign is  falling  to  comply  with  such  design, 
the  State  planning  council  shall  notify  the 
Governor  and  the  Secretary,  who  may  pro- 
vide notice,  conduct  a  hearing,  and  withhold 
payments  pursuant  to  subsecticn  la)  of  this 
section. 

P.'.TMENTS    TO    THZ    STATES    FOR    PLANNING 
ADMINISTRATION    AND    SERVICES 

Sec.  118.  (a)  From  each  State's  allotment 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  112.  the  State 
shall  be  paid  the  Federal  share  of  its  expendi- 
tures, other  than  expenditures  for  construc- 
tion, renovation,  or  modernization.  Incurred 
during  such  rear  under  Its  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  part.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  from  time  to  time  in  advance  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
sums  the  State  will  e-xpend  under  the  State 
plan,  except  that  such  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  shall  be  made  on  account  of 
previously  made  underpayments  or  over- 
payments under  this  section. 

EECtTLATlONS 

Sec.  119.  (a)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  prescribe  general  regulations  In 
final  form  applicable  to  all  the  States  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)(1)  Regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  may  be  waived  upon  approval  of  a:i 
application  submitted  by  a  State  for  a  project 
to  be  completed  by  two  or  more  political  sub- 
divisions or  public  or  nonprofit  private 
atT^ncies,  or  by  a  combination  thereof,  which 
Is  cons  ste'it  with  applicable  law  and  res'ula- 
tlons  nromttlgated  by  the  Secretary  for  "such 
purposes  to  provide  services  to  persons  with 
developmrntal  disabilliies  by  combining 
funds  received  from  other  Federal.  Stat",  or 
local  programs  to  the  extent  thtt  such  rep- 
ulatlons  v.otild  without  such  waiver  Impede 
the  Implementution  of  such  project.  Such 
waivers  shall  be  reviewed  annually  bv  the 
Secretary  and  issued  on  a  case-hr-case  basis 
and  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  but  In  no 
case  longer  than  thh-ty-six  month.s.  Renetral 
of  such  waivers  may  be  granted  onlv  after  a 
full  evaluation  of  tlie  Impact  of  s'.ich  waivers 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
his  Justifications  fur  any  renewal  of  such 
waivers  in  a  report  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

(2)   The    Secretary    shall    publish    in    the 
Federal  Resister  the  fact  that  an  application 
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for  waiver  under  paragraph  Q)  ha  been  sub- 
iii.ticd  by  a  State,  and  he  shall  r  at  approve 
t;r  Oisapprove  such  upplioation  f(  r  a  period 
oi  iii)t  less  than  60  nor  more  th 
Ci  lor  liie  rtale  of  such  piibllratloii. 

N^»JOU;'I.l{'ATlnN 

^~~  1?0.  (p.)  In  determining  thdamounl  of 
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n  90  d.'.; 
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ri-.'v  payment  for  the  constnictlJn.  renova- 
tlo'i,  or  modernizatio'i  of  nny  fticl  Ity  under  a 
h'fa.e  plan  npproved  under  this  part,  there 
biiall  be  disregarded  (1)  any  poi  tlon  of  the 
cohts  of  s'.icl.  constrnction,  rer  jvation.  or 
iiKUcniizailon  which  are  hnanoo<  by  Federal 
Innds  provided  under  any  provi  .ion  of  lav 
o'lier  lliau  this  part.  (2i  *iie  am  unt  of  any 
i.oii-Fedcral  fund.-i  provided  unde  any  provi- 
sion (if  la\v  other  than  this  part,  i  !id  (3)  the 
amount  cf  any  non-Federal  fmids  required  to 
bo  e  ;pandod  as  a  condition  of  rec|ipt  of  such 
Pcden;l  ,'unds 

(bi   In   deterniini:'.c   tlie   r.moifcit    of    any 
S'.ato":s  Federal  sh-ire  of  evpcndltiujs  for  plan 
niiiu  udiiii!il3tration.  nnd  services 
it   undi-r  a  S'ate  plaa  approved 
part,  there  shall  be  disref;arded  ('. 


ncurred  by 
.nider  this 
)  any  por- 
tion of  such  e:<pendlturps  which  a  'e  financed 


b;'  Federal  funds  provided  under 


.sion  cf  law  other  than  th-s  part,  t  id  (2)  the 

s  required 
receipt  of 


any  provl- 


1  to  — 


d 


ai'idunt  of  anv  non-Federal  fiuu 
t  )  bf  e.^pended  as  a  condition  ol 
f  iicti  federal  funds. 

Ev.M  u.^TIo.^-  or  DiAKtorr.iEN 

DIS.VBIMIIES  SERVICES 

Stc.  121.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in 
,•.  im  the  National  Council  createi 
to  section  il3  of  this  Act,  shall 
ii.m.smiL   to   the   appropriate 
Congress,  within  18  months  after 
enactment  of  tins  secLio;;.  an  eval 
tein  ai'.d  plan  lor  ImplemeiUat 
sy.stem  which  .^hall  provide  a 
development  of  Stale  evaluation 
all  services  delivered    within   the 
persons  v.lth  developmental  di 

(b)  The    evaluation    sys'.em 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  designed 

( 1 )  assess  tlie  adeqtiacy  of  all 
and  training,  habilitation,  reh 
enrly  childhood,  dlagiiostic  and 
services,  and  all  other  services  or 
to  persons  with  developmental 
undfr  laws  administered  by  the 
and 

(2 1   dc'elop    specific    criteria 
5>rn\  ide  objective  men.iurement  of 
opmcntal  progress  of  persons  w: 
inental  disabilities,  which  may  be 
jniblic    agencies,    residential    fact 
community-based  facilities  and 
evaluate  the  etfectiveness  of  the 
vided  to  such  persons. 

(c)  In  developing  such  evalua 
the  Secretary  shall  insure  that 
is  consumer  oriented  and  that 
will— 

( 1)  evaluate  the  effects  of  sew 
lives  of  consumers,  utilizing 
data  obtained   from   Indlvidualiz 
habilitation  plans  as  required  u 
211  of  this  Act  (when  applicable 
comparable  individualized  data 

»2)  evaluate  the  overall  Impac 
ivnd  local  programs  for  the  dev 
i(i-.Hbled, 

1  i  I   provide  and  evaUiate  the 
radios  of  particular  service 

1 4)   provide   that   evaluation   o 
quality  shall   be  performed   by 
not  directly  involved  In  the  deliv 
services  to  the  program  being  ev 

(d)  The   Secretary,   In  consult i  t 
the  National  Council  established 
to  section   113.   may   make 
enter  into  contracts  with,  privatf 
organizations  or  Individuals  to 
bility   studies    to    as.sLst   in 
evaluation   system   required   un 
tion  (a),  except  that  such  grant 
sliall   not  be  entered  into  with 
individuals  who  have  any  financii 
dii-ect  interest  \\\  the  program 
iitcd. 
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(p)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tills  sec- 
tioii  »1 .000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  *1. 000. 000  for  t!ie  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

GRANTS   FOP.   SPECIAL  PSODtlCTS   EriR    Sl  RVICES  TO 
PTTRSONS   Willi   DI!:VFLOP.MENTAI.  DlSAPIl.ITIES 

Sec.  122.  (a>  For  the  purpose  of  making 
tyrants  under  tiilf  section  for  special  projects 
and  demonstrations  (and  research  and  evr.l- 
ualion  coiinecicd  therewith),  there  id  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriited  .•i.!7.f.00.000  for 
tl'.p  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  197.5.  S20.000  - 
000  for  the  fiscal  yc;u-  ending  Jtme  30.  1976. 
3i22  500.000  for  the  Ilscnl  year  e':dir.'j  Jiuie 
3t).  1077,  $?,■>  000.000  for  the  ft-osl  year  end- 
In-  June  30.  1970.  and  T^7 .500.000  for  the 
year  ending  Juno  30,  1979. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  National  Council  estabhshed  pursuant 
to  section  113,  shall  make  giants  to  States 
and  public  or  ncrprofit  agencies  ai^d  organ- 
izations to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  spe- 
ciiil  projects  and  demonsl rations  (and  re- 
search and  evaluatloit  In  connection  there- 
vvltli)  for  establishing  programs  which  hold 
promise  of  expanding  or  otherwise  improv- 
ing services  to  persons  with  developmental 
dii^bilities  (especially  those  who  are  dis- 
advantaged or  multlhandlcapped  I .  Stich 
projects  and  demonstrations  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  parent  counseling  and 
training,  early  screening  and  intervention. 
Infant  and  preschool  programs,  seizure  con- 
trol system,  legal  advocacy,  and  community 
b;"fd  coiuiseling,  care,  housing  aad  other 
s-.'!v Ices  or  systems  necessary  to  maintain  a 
person  with  developmental  disabilities  ha  the 
comraunlty. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shp.ll  insure  that  any 
such  special  projects  are  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  planning  council  within  30 
days  after  such  council  receives  the  applica- 
tion for  review. 

(d)  Projects,  or  a  component  of  any  proj- 
ect funded  under  this  section,  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  funding  under  section  304  of  the 
Rehabilitation    Act   of    1973    (87   Stat.   381). 

REPEAL 

Six.  123.  Eflfciive  00  days  .^ftcr  enactment, 
parts  B  and  C  of  the  Developmental  Disa- 
bilities Services  and  Facilities  Confctructlon 
Act  are  repealed. 

TITLE  II— BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  MENTAL- 
LY   RETARDED    AND    OTHER    PERSONS 
WITH  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 
STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  200.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
establish  standards  to  assure  the  humane 
care,  treatment,  habilitation,  and  protection 
of  mentally  retarded  and  other  persons  witli 
developmental  disabilities  who  are  served  by 
residential  and  community  facilities  and 
agencies;  to  establish  a  method  to  assess 
compliance  with  such  standards;  and  to 
minimize  in  appropriate  admissions  to  such 
facilities  and  agencle.';,  throui,'h  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  method  for  assuring  that  the 
standards  atteciing  the  health,  safety,  per- 
soiii'l  dignity,  and  human  and  civil  rights 
of  persons  with  dcvelopmenl;-.l  disabilities 
are  being  complied  with  by  such  facilities 
or  agenclns;  and  through  (i)(A)  the  use  of 
procedural  ciiieria  set  forth  in  part  B  of  this 
title  and  performaiiri>  ba:ed  criteria  de- 
ve!'<pcil  bv  the  .Secretary  ptirsi;ant  to  section 
210  of  this  Act;  (B)  comijllance  and  mini- 
mum .'^tandf-.rds  set  lorlh  in  section  215;  and 
i;/)  such  additional  specific  criteria  that  tho 
Couujil  and  tl.e  Secretary  may  deeri  neces- 
sarv;  or  (2i  compliance  with  standards  set 
forth  in  parto  C  and  D  of  this  title. 
Paht  A— General  Provisions  for  Residential 
A.\D  Community  Facilities  and  Agencies 
Serving  Mentally  Retarded  and  Other 
Persons  With  Developmental  Disabilitils 

definitions 
Si.c.  201.  For  the  purpo.scs  of  this  title — 
(1)   'adaptive  behavior"  means  the  effec- 
tiveness cr  degree  with  which  the  individual 
meets  the  standards  of  perionul   Independ- 


ence and  social  responsibility  which  Is  nor- 
mal In  relation  to  his  age  and  social  and 
cultural  environment; 

(2)  "agency"  means  a  public  or  nonprofit 
organization  that  provides  services  to  per- 
sons with  mental  retardation  and  other  de- 
velopmental disabilities,  or  to  their  families, 
but  which  need  not  limit  its  services  to  de- 
velopmentally  di.sabled  persons,  and  niay 
provide  services  t3  tievelopmentally  disabled 
persons  as  part  of  si-rvice.-,  provided  to  the 
general  ptiblic; 

(3)  'body  image  ■  means  ihe  concept  that 
each  person  has  of  his  or  her  own  body  as  an 
object  in  space.  IndEpeiident  of  nnd  apart 
from  all  other  objects,  including  one's  at- 
titudes, perceptions,  and  feelirii^s  toward  his 
or  lier  body  and  Its  parts; 

(4)  "client",  "person",  "disabled  person", 
or  "disabled"  means  a  person  or  individual 
wlio  is  mentally  retarded  or  ollierwise  de- 
velopmentally  disabled,  and  who  needs  some 
form  of  specialized  or  generic  service  related 
to  his  mental  or  physical  Impairment; 

(5)  "client  program  coordinator"  means 
an  individual  who  is  responsible  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  client's  individual  pro- 
gram plan,  and  who  participates  in  the  reg- 
ular evaluation,  revision,  and  redirection  0; 
tlie  uidivldual  program  plan; 

(6)  "community"  means  a  general  popu- 
lation having  a  common  interest  or  Uiter- 
dependency  hi  the  delivery  of  services  ta 
mentally  retarded  or  other  per.sons  with  de- 
velopmental disability; 

(7)  "cross-dlsclpllnary  approach"  means 
a  method  of  delivering  services  in  which  one 
or  two  members  of  an  interdisciplinary  team 
serve  as  team  facilitators  to  Implement  the 
program  plan  between  regtilarly  scheduled 
reevaluation  sessions  by  the  team,  and  In 
v.-liich  other  members  of  the  team  teach 
and  share  their  specialized  professional 
skills  with,  and  release  their  Intenrentlon 
role  to,  such  facilitators  during  such  Imple- 
mentation, while  maintaining  their  profes- 
sional (or  credentlaled)  accountability  ou 
behalf  of  the  person  and  his  family: 

(8)  "culturally  normative"  means  that 
which  Is  normal,  typical,  or  usual  for  a  given 
culture,  includhig  the  attitudes,  perform- 
ances, or  behavior  ordinarily  displayed  by, 
or  expected  of,  most  Individuals  within  a 
given  culture; 

(9)  "family"  means  parents,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, foster  parents,  advocates,  guardians, 
surrogates,  and  others  who  perform  the  roles 
and  functions  of  natural  family  members  In 
the  lives  of  persons; 

(10)  "generic  services"  means  services  of- 
fered or  available  to  the  general  public,  aa 
distinguished  from  specialized  services  that 
are  Intended  only  for  mentally  retarded  or 
other  developmentally  disabled  persons; 

(11)  "governing  board",  "board  of  trust- 
ees", "board  of  directors",  or  "board  of  gov- 
ernors" means  the  group  of  individuals  that 
constitutes  the  governing  body  of  an  agency 
or  facility; 

(12)  "governing  body"  means  tlie  policy- 
making auiiiority,  whether  an  individual  or 
a  group,  that  exercises  general  direction  over 
the  affairs  of  an  agency  or  facility  and  that 
citabiishes  policies  concerning  its  operation 
and  the  welfare  of  the  persons  that  it  serves; 

(13)  "guardian"  means  an  individual 
(other  than  a  guardian  ad  litem)  who  has 
legal  control  and  management  of  the  person, 
or  of  the  property  or  estate,  or  of  both  the 
ppr^on  and  the  property,  of  a  ward; 

(14)  "guardian  of  the  person"  means  a 
guardian  appointed  to  see  that  the  ward  haa 
proper  care  and  protective  supervision  in 
keeping  with  his  needs; 

(1.5)  "guardian  of  the  property"  me.ins  a 
givirdinn  appointed  to  see  that  liie  financial 
affairs  of  tiie  ward  are  bandied  in  his  best 
interests; 

(16)  "legal  guardian"  means  a  guardian 
appointed  by  a  court; 

(17)  "natural  guardian"  means  a  parent 
la\\fi\l!v  in  control  of  the  person  of  his  or 
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her  mmor  child,  and  such  nalural  guardian- 
ship terminates  vvlien  tlie  child  attains  his 
or  her  majonty; 

( 18 1  "plenary  guardian"  means  a  guardian 
vho  ha-s  full  guardianship  of  both  the  per- 
Sii:  and  the  property  of  the  ward; 

(IJ-)  "public  guardian"  means  a  public 
om^ial  empowered  to  accept  court  appoint- 
ine-it  as  a  legal  guardian; 

(20)  "tesir'.mcntary  gurirdian"  nienns  a 
t.'atchnn  desicnated  by  the  I.^.st  v.i:i  and 
lestimcnt  of  a  nctnr.'sl  gui'.rcian; 

(21)  "Euardinrs  ad  liie;n"  meaiiS  a-?  '-.itli- 
vidjal  appointed  to  represent  a  ward  in  a 
p.irticiV!ar  lei^al  prcceedinp.  without  c.'.nlrol 
over  either  the  ward's  peison  or  his  estate; 

(22)  "indigenous  le.-^dership'  means  iead- 
rrsMp  that  is  derived  from  witliin  tiie  com- 
i.iunity  or  group  in  which  it  is  c;;erc;ied.  as. 
W.e  parents  or  friends  of  tiie  per,<oii: 

(23)  (A)  'informed  consent"  means  Die 
consent  of  a  person,  or  his  guardian  or  lepal 
ifpresentaiive,  as  appropriate,  to  a  proce- 
di^re.  operation,  research,  demonstratlcn.  or 
experimeiit,  so  sit.ir.ted  as  to  enable  such 
person,  or  ihrojgii  his  guj;rdian  or  legal  rep- 
resentative to  exercise  free  power  of  choice, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  element  cf 
force,  fraud,  deceit,  duress,  or  otlier  fcim  of 
canstraint  or  coercion,  and  the  information 
to  be  given  to  such  person  or  such  guardian 
or  legal  representative  shall  include,  in  order 
to  assure  such  Informed  consent,  the  follow- 
ing basic  elements  in  all  but  exceptional 
cases; 

(i)  a  fair  explanation  of  the  procedures  to 
be  followed,  including  an  identification  of 
any  which  are  experimental; 

(li)  a  description  of  any  at'..ei:^d,int  dis- 
comforts and  risks  reasonably  to  be  expected: 

(iii)  a  description  of  any  benefits  reason- 
ably to  be  expected; 

(iv)  a  disclosure  of  any  appropriate  aher- 
ntitive  procedures  that  might  be  advanta- 
teous  for  the  subject; 

(v)  an  offer  to  answer  any  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  procedures;  and 

(vi)  an  instruction  that  such  person  is 
free  to  withdraw  his  consent  and  to  discon- 
tinue participjition  in  tlie  pioject  or  activity 
at  any  time; 

and  in  addition,  any  agreement,  written  or 
oral,  entered  into  by  such  person  or  his 
guardian  or  legal  representative,  shall  in- 
clude no  exculpatory  language  through 
which  stich  person  is  made  to  give,  or  to  ap- 
pear to  waive,  any  of  his  legal  rights,  or  to 
release  the  institution  or  its  agents  from  lia- 
bility for  negligence.  Any  organiyation  which 
initiates,  directs,  or  engMges  in  programs  of 
research,  development,  or  demonstration 
v/hich  requiie  informed  consent  shall  keep 
a  permanent  record  of  each  such  consent 
and  the  information  provided  such  person 
and  shall  develop  appropriate  documenta- 
tion and  reporting  procedures  a<-  an  essential 
a'lministrative  function; 

(B)  "exceptional  cases",  as  used  in  this 
section,  are  ca^es  where  it  is  not  feasible  to 
obtain  a  person's  consent  or  the  consent  of 
his  representative,  or  where,  as  a  matter  of 
professional  juogment  exercised  in  the  best 
interest  of  a  particular  person  under  care, 
it  wo;;ld  be  contrary  to  that  person's  wel- 
come to  obtain  his  conj^enl  as  the  conimtini- 
catioii  of  information  to  obtain  consent 
v.'ov.ld  seriou.sly  affect  the  peri^on's  disease 
&■*?.' "js  and  the  physician  has  exercised  a  pro- 
Ie=.s:cral  judgnient  that  under  the  pariicular 
cireumstr.nces  of  this  person's  case,  the  per- 
pwis  best  interests  would  sufier  if  consent 
were  sought; 

(241  "interCisciplinary  approach"  means 
a.j  appi-oiich  to  diagnc.-is.  evalti:.tion,  and 
i>id:vid'.;al  program  planning  in  which  prc- 
r^ESional  and  other  personnel  participate  as 
a  team,  and  in  which  each  participant,  uti- 
Ji.-'ng  whatever  fi^'lls.  competencies,  insights, 
8!-.d  perspecti'-es  his  or  her  particular  train- 
li-g  and  experience  provide,  focuses  on  iden- 
tifying the  deveiopmer.ta!  needs  of  tiie  per- 
son aiid  devising  ways  tc  meet  theni,  without 


constrair. IS  imposed  by  assigning  particv;';.r 
domains  of  behavior  or  c'evelopment  to  par- 
ticular disciplines  only,  and  participants 
share  al!  information  and  recommendations, 
so  tiiat  a  v.r,if;ed  and  integrated  habilitation 
program  plan  is  devised  by  the  team; 

(23)  "'nuiltidisciplinary  approach"  means 
an  approach  to  tik.gnosis,  evaluation,  and 
;iidivic!'."&!  program  planning  in  which  each 
repres^'iitat; -'c  cf  a  partictiljir  discipline  or 
;  rof.rk.m  view;;  the  persrn  only  from  the 
pcT'^pectiie  assigited  to  his  discipline  or  pro- 
crrm;  in  which  p2rti;'.i]ar  ciomains  of  ind'.- 
vic'i'al  devtlopn-.eni;  and  b?ha .  icr  are  often 
held  to  be  tii?  :.olc  responsi'uility  or  perq-iisite 
of  parviciilar  prjfessions  or  programs;  e-vri 
ill  which  eacli  representative  of  a  di-scip'ine 
sepraately  reports  his  or  her  fmdinjrs  and  the 
rcConii'.iendr.tions  that  he  or  she  proposes  Vi 
h.ipi^r.ient  a.'s  a  result,  more  or  less  inde- 
pendently of  the  fiiidings  and  recommenda- 
tions reportc-d  by  other  representatives; 

(25)  ".^lapping"  mesrs  ones  ability  to 
niC've  :-aft:v,  effectively,  and  comfortably 
from  one  place  to  another  within  his  or  hf-r 
inimeciiato  e'r.  ironment  by  usnp  cues  svich 
as  sife.  shape,  odor,  and  landmfrks; 

(27)  "'mental  retardation"  means  general 
imc'iectual  functioning  wliich  is  two  or  more 
Etanoard  deviations  below  the  existing  con- 
currently with  deficiencies  in  adaptive  be- 
havior, and  manifested  Curing  the  develop- 
mental period; 

(28)  "mobile  nonambulatory"  means  an 
inability  to  walk  independently,  without 
os«-istance; 

(29)  ";^o.T:irbu;nrory'"  means  an  inability 
to  vai;t  inCC'endeniiy.  without  a.'^siststice: 

(301  ":toriT!p!ization  princ  pie"  means  tlie 
pr;nciple  of  helping  mentsllv  retarded  and 
other  Gevelap'-iientally  disabled  ; 'idividuals  to 
obtaii:  an  existence  as  close  to  the  normal  as 
possible,  particularly  throut-h  the  use  of 
means  that  are  as  culturally  normative  as 
possible  to  elicit  and  maintain  behavior  that 
is  OS  culturally  normative  as  po.ssibie: 

(31)  "orientation"  means  the  est.'^blishin'?- 
of  avarcness  of  one's  position  in  relation  to 
the  ei'iviroiimert  and  significant  objects 
within  the  eii''  ironruent: 

132)  "program"  means  a  structured  set  of 
f.ctivities  to  achie'e  spe."ific  objective'.  rel.T- 
tive  to  the  developmental  needs  of  the  clients 
Ecrvf  d  bv  an  agency: 

(33)  "resideiitial  facility"  meaiis  .■>  facility 
that  provides  2i-hour  programine-  .services, 
inchidmg  residential  or  domiciliary  services, 
directed  to  enhancing  the  health,  welfare. 
Did  development  of  persons  with  ment.il  re- 
tardation or  other  developmental  disabilities: 

(34)  "service  delivery  system"  means  the 
total  array  of  service  components  snecinl- 
ized  and  generic,  that  is  directed  toward 
meethic  x'ne  general  and  extraordinary  needs 
of  developmentally  disabled  persons; 

(35)  "advocate"  means  an  indiviriual, 
wheiiier  p.  professional  employed  by  a  pri- 
vate or  public  agency,  or  a  volun'.eer.  who 
acts  on  behalf  of  a  resicient  to  secure  bo;  h 
the  services  tliat  the  resident  requires  and 
the  exercise  of  his  or  her  full  human  and 
l(;:rO  ng-its: 

(36)  "ambulatory"  means  able  to  walk  iu- 
dejx^ndently,  without  assistance; 

(37)  "chief  executive  officer"  means  the 
individual  appointed  by  the  governing  body 
of  a  facility  to  act  in  its  behalf  in  the  over- 
all management  of  the  facility.  Job  titles 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  super- 
intendent, director,  and  administrator: 

(38)  "developmental  disability"  means  a 
ci  inability — 

(A)  attributable  to  mental  retf.rd.-.tion,  or 
cerebral  pals;.,  or  epilepsy,  or  R'.r.ism,  or  spe- 
ciOf  learning  disability;  or 

(B)  attributable  to  any  other  condition  of 
an  individual  found  to  be  related  to  mental 
retftrdpticn  as  it  refers  to  general  i.-.te!iec;i.sl 
lunctionr-g  or  impairment  in  adaptive  be- 
havior or  to  require  treatment  similar  to  tiial 
reouirea  for  mentally  rctardec  iudi\  idf.al';, 
which  disability   (t)    originates  before  such 


i:. ■".;•■  iaitf.l  &ttai::s  age  eighteen,  (ii)  which 
has  ccntinv.ed  or  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  and  (iii)  which  consti- 
tutes a  Fubft;tnti<',l  handicap  to  such  Indi- 
viclual's  ability  to  fv.nction  normally  in  fc- 
cietv; 

(39)  '"direct-rsre  stsT''  means  individuals 
who   conduct   the   resident-livinjr   program: 

,'4.1)  "legal  incompetence"  means  the  legal 
dctertjiinntion  that  a  resident  is  unable  to 
cxc-rcir-e  his  or  her  full  civil  and  legal  ritht?., 
onrl  that  a  ,q'aardicn  1%  recuired: 

(41)  "jiving  unit"  meaf.s  a  resident -livirp 
ttnit,  tlT.t  Includes  sleeping,  dining,  and  uc- 
tiviiv  areas; 

(42)  "nr.nmcbile"  means  unable  to  m've 
frc:n  plqcc  to  place; 

(43)  "'ptiblic  nn->.ttcfal  sirrort  progran^s'" 
ir."!ticie.  but  are  not  limited  to.  services  for 
criitpled  childien;  and  to  the  disabled;  old- 
ac".  «virv;vor.=.  and  disability  insurance:  and 
Cher  benefits  available  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  anrt  those  benefits  cf  the  Vet- 
err^ns  Administration; 

(44)  "rc'ioenf  nean-=  nn  individiia!  v  I'.o 
rereivps  service  from  a  resident".!  facility, 
whether  cr  not  such  individual  is  actually 
in  residence  in  the  facility,  ai'd  includes  in- 
divifliKilE  who  are  being  con.'iriered  for  re.'i- 
dence  in  a  facility.  individiiRls  who  were 
formerly  i.n  residence  in  a  facility,  and  In- 
divid'T.is  who  are  receiving  services  oilier 
than  domiciliary  from  a  facility: 

f4.r)  "resident-livirg  "  mep.ns  residenti.-.l  or 
donichiary  services  provided  by  a  facility; 

(46)  "rhvthni  of  life"  means  a  normal 
paitern  of  bch.avior  during  the  day  '.in  re- 
spect tc  crising.  getting  dres.scci.  participst- 
ir.B  in  pl^y  and  wori:  activities,  eating  m€...!.s, 
retiring,  and  so  forth),  or  the  week  (dif- 
ferentiation of  daily  activities  and  sched- 
ules I ; 

(47)  "surrogate"  me.ans  an  individual  who 
functions  in  lieu  cf  a  resident's  parents  or 
family;  and 

(48)  "time  out"  means  a  period  otrthide 
the  time  for  positive  reinforcement  in  which, 
contingent  upon  the  emission  ol  undeslred 
behavior,  the  re.-ident  is  removed  from  tlie 
situation  in  which  positive  reinforcement  is 
avc  liable. 

^•ATIo^•,•^L    .^TlVlsor,y    council    on    stat.*pa.f;<«: 

FOR  P.rSItEKTIAL  AND  CCJIWMUNITY  lACJ:  i- 
ir.'j  FOR  MFNT.Al.I.Y  r.LiARDrO  A.ND  OTHER 
PERSONS    Wins    DrVEI.GFMENTAL    DlJ-ABIimtS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  E.Tecuve  90  diiys  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  there  is  estab- 
lished a  Nrtional  Advisory  Councii  for  Resi- 
dential and  Co:nmun;ty  F.icilities  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Coiin- 
cil"),  which  shall  consist  of  15  members 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees 
of  the  United  .States,  to  be  appointed  bv  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  provs-;ioii£  of 
title  5.  Uiiiled  States  Cof?e.  g;ivern!ng  &- 
poir.tnie:!ts  in  the  ccmpc.iti.e  civil  ser.i^". 
The  Secrevaty  shall  designate  one  cf  tie 
members  cf  the  Council  to  serve  as  Chairnifcii 
thereof.  The  r.\£mbers  of  the  Cotuicil  shtii' 
be  selected  from  appropriate  public  agencies 
prcviujng  services  to  indivrdjals  with  riev'- 
opmenta;  cisabiUties,  and  professional  and 
voluntary  sssociations  representing  deveN  p- 
menlally  disabled  person^.  At  least  one-third 
of  the  membership  of  the  Council  shall  be 
consumers  of  scr-.ices.  including  parents  cr 
guardians  of  persons  receiving  services  from 
publicly  operated  and  pu'oltcly  assi.?ted  re.^-i- 
dential  and  community  facilities  and  agen- 
cies for  mentaHy  retarded  or  developmentally 
cii'-abled  persons. 

(b)  It  Ehall  he  the  dttty  and  function  of  tbe 
Council  to  (1)  advice  t!:e  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  .iny  rttulations  proniolgated  or  p:t- 
pcsed  to  be  p;'>mi:lgated  by  hfm  for  the  im- 
plement-.'tioji  of  the  pi-o' isio'is  of  this  tit'? 
and  of  the  standards  e-ta'oli&Iied  under  parts 
C  and  D  of  thi.s  title,  (2)  Etudy  and  evaluate 
such  provisions  and  statidiird."..  including  .s'te 
visita  ei:q  other  appropriate  inethotls  with 
a  view  of  detc-niinine  their  effectiveness  in 
carry, i.t;   cut   the   purposes   fcr   which   they 
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v\e:e  efabllshed.  a-'d  i:3)  as.sl.etlho  Snri-etary 
ill  developing  performaute  crl  pria  to  eval- 
iiace  alternate  statid.irds  piirsu  nt  to  part  B 
iii'd  section  121  of  this  Act  in  :  eu  of  st^nU- 
ards  ui;dor  parts  C  and  D  of  th   ;  title 

I',)  Based  upon  .■itiidie;.  eva  uaiions.  and 
'•'icr  aj)prcjpijate  rovlew  inec  iani.--n;s  (in- 
raiding  onsite  visius).  ihe  Com  cil  sUaM  sub- 
iiilt  to  the  Secretary  all  recomn  jnduiiono  lor 
■.'•iiun^es.  re\lsioiis,  modificacior  ;  or  iniprove- 
i.ieiua  in  Ihe  standards  e.stal  lished  ir.ider 
liaris  C  »ud  D  of  this  tillp  v,hii  i  in  its  JuUg- 
luent  wculd  screns^iiifcii  or  \  psrudt'  such 
.siaiidaids. 

id  I  Members  of  the  Council  fchile  htlend- 
i-.K  nieetlngo  or  conicrences  the  'eot  or  other- 


u  ise  serving  on  the  business  o 
.-hall    be   entitled    to    receive 
r.ites  ilxed  by  the  Secretary,  bn 
iv.-cfdiiig    the  daily   equivalen 


the  Council, 

onipen.sation 

at  rates  not 

of   the  rate 


provided  for  G3-18  of  the  Gen  Tal  Schedule 
tor  each  day  of  such  service  (hic  uding  travel- 
time),  and,  while  so  serving  aw  ly  from  their 
homes  or  regvilar  places  of  b  isiness,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  ncludiug  per 
dietii  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  i  nthorized  by 
.section  6703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Go\ernmen|  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

(e)  Appointments  to  fill  vataicie.s  ou  such 
Council  shall  bo  made  no  les-s  llnui  ao  day.s 
after  a  vacancy  occurs.  I 

(f)  The  Council  shall  employ  Inch  expert.s 
ai:d  consultants  as  It  may  reJiire,  in  ac- 
cordance with  sectioii  .jim  of  tiTle  .S.  United 
States  Code.  J 

(g)  Tlicre  are  authorized  to  le  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  oi  ihib  ."-ect'on 
siicli  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

ASSESSING    COMPLIANCE    WITH       rAND\RUS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  determining  vhether  auy 
federally  a.sslsted  facility  or  ager  cy  r^lthln  It-^ 
Jurisdiction  is  in  compliance  wli  b  the  stand- 
ards specified  in  this  title,  a  Str  te  shall  pro- 
ylda  RSBurances  to  the  Secrets  ry  within  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactmen  of  this  title 
that  each  sxich  facility  or  agenc  r  has  estab- 
lished a  plan  for  achieving  co  npliance  no 
later  than  5  year.i  after  tlic  ci;  te  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  and — 

( 1 )  Is  actively  pursr  Ine  a  prO|  ram  to  com- 
ply with  standards  set  forth  In  parts  C  and 
D  of  this  title,  or 

(2)  meets  the  require tnents  ;pr  f,,i-th  in 
part  B  of  this  title. 

In  order  to  further  clr>mon.-:trat  ccmpliaii.  e 
with  the  standards  set  fortli  ir  this  title,  a 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Seer  tary  a  plan 
based  upon  the  combined  plan  of  all  such 
faculties  and  agencle.s  which  a  ts  forth  de- 
tailed procedures  for  compliant  >  and  under 
which  such  State  agrees  to  me  t  such  pro- 
vl.slons  for  compliance  reviews  (  s  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  pursuant  to  .sf  jsection  (cli 
of  this  section. 

(b)  Each  State  plan  for  net  ievlng  com- 
pliance required  tutder  subsectlo  i  (a)  shall — 

( 1  >  provide  a  detailed  analysti  of  the  steps 
each  residential  or  communlt;  facility  or 
agency  will  take  to  comply  "-i"  h  .standards 
under  part  B.  or  parts  C  and  D; 

(2(  .set  forth  a  detailed  sched  tie  for  com- 
pliance with  such  standards  b  ised  on  the 
analysis  submitted  pursuant  to  clause  (li; 

(3)  demonstrate  the  need  foi  continuing 
residential  services  and  provide  rtetalled  as- 
s'lrances  that  residential  faclllt  ?8  for  Indi- 
viduals with  developmental  dl^i  bllltles  will 
•'omplement  and  augment  rather  than  dtipll- 
'■aie  or  rfplace  other  commtuilty  services  and 
laiiliMes  for  individuals  with  tie  relopmcnta! 
rtlsabilifie.s  whicli  nicei  the  req'  Irement"!  of 

iii.s  title- 
1  ■?  I    designst^  II  <;inj;',e  State  at!<  ii''y  to  f>ver- 
see    compliance    hv    fnciliiies    si  id    agpt-rles 
v.ithln  Us  Jurisdiction; 

!5i  provide  that  such  r-;cite  pi  in  )ins  been 
submitted  to  the  State  plann  nt;  cotmcll 
established  under  section  115  of  this  Act  for 
r-   ieT  and  comment  and  has  b«  fn  found  to 


be  In  conformance  with  the  State  plan  re- 
quired under  section  114(b)  of  this  Act; 

(6)  set  fortb  a  schedule  of  costs  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  standards  estab- 
lished under  part  B  or  parts  C  and  D  of  this 
taie: 

(7 1  demonstrate  procedures  adopted  by 
the  State  to  assure  that  primary  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  placing  each  individual  In 
the  least  restrictive  program  and  living  en- 
\iroiiment  commensurate  with  that  Indlvid- 
ual'.s  cHp:ibllilies  and  itecds.  and  that  any 
aasislance  available  pursiutit  to  State  or 
Federal  law  under  vvhicli  .servlcc.i  are  pro- 
vided to  persons  with  dovelopmcntal  dis- 
abilities will  be  utilized  io  roster  the  carrying 
out  of  buch  procedures; 

(8)  set  forth  the  detailed  performance 
criteria  to  be  used  in  asaessiug  the  quality  of 
treatment,  care,  traiuuit;  and  habilitation 
.'iervlces,  pro\  ided  that  stich  criteria  conform 
to  criteria  developed  by  the  Secretary  under 
.section  210; 

(9)  provide  an  e.xplanation  of  the  system 
lo  be  used  for  gathering,  analyzing  and  In- 
terpreting informailon  ai.d  data  for  compli- 
ance review;  and 

tlO)  provide  assuraui  es  that  all  subjec- 
tive Judgments  concerning  the  quality  of 
services  rendered  will  be  made  by  qualified 
individuals  wlto  are  not  employed  by,  or 
iinuuclally  obligated  to,  ihe  agency  respon- 
sible for  operating  the  programs  Xur  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities. 

ic)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  plan 
which  sets  forth  a  reasonable  time,  aubject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  206,  for  com- 
pliance with  the  .standards  established  under 
this  title,  and  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
a  plan  except  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  such  State. 

(d)(1)  Each  State  shall  enter  Into  an 
r.;.reement  with  the  Secretary  under  which 
the  services  of  the  State  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b) 
will  be  utilized  on  his  behalf  for  the  purpose 
fif  determining  whether  a  residential  or  com- 
munity facility  or  agency  ts  In  conipUance 
with  standards  established  under  part  B  or 
partd  C  and  D  of  this  title.  Such  det«rinina- 
tion  shall  be  made  on  tite  basis  of  onsite 
surveys  conducted  by  the  State  agency.  Any 
StiUe  agency  which  has  such  an  agreement 
may  furnish  to  such  facilities  and  agencies 
such  .specialized  consultation  services  as  may 
be  needed  to  meet  one  or  more  of  the  stand- 
ard.s  established  under  this  title.  Any  such 
services  furnished  by  the  Stat©  agency  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  furnished  piu^uant 
to  such  agreement.  Within  00  days  following 
the  completion  of  each  survey,  the  Secretary 
sball  make  public  in  readily  available  form 
the  lindU:igs  of  each  such  survey. 

(2)  In  order  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  standards  under  part  B  or  parts  C  and  O 
and  the  performance  criteria  developed  and 
established  pursuant  to  section  210,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  statistically  valid, 
Independent  compliance  survey  of  facllltlea 
and  agencies  within  each  State  to  determine 
the  acciurocy  of  Uiformatlon  and  data  sub- 
mitted purstiant  to  subsection  (b)  and  para- 
graph ( 1 )   of  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually  to 
Ihe  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  summarizing — 

(A)  the  number  and  types  of  facilities  and 
agencies,  by  State,  found  to  be  In  compliance 
with  the  standards  specified  in  part  B,  or 
parts  C  and  D  of  this  title; 

(B)  the  ntimber  and  types  of  faclUtles  and 
agencies,  by  State,  found  not  to  be  in  com- 
[jllance  with  the  standards  specltied  in  part 
B,  or  parts  C  and  D  of  this  title; 

( C )  tlie  rea.st->ns  for  noncompliance  and  the 
steps  beini;  taken  by  each  State  lo  assure 
ihui  such  facjlilies  and  agencies  comply  In 
the  future  with  such  standards; 

iD)  the  findings  of  validation  siu'veys  con- 
ducted or  I'ommissloued  by  the  Secretary  lu 
ac.'ordaiice  with  paragraph  (1); 


(El  the  number  and  types  of  facilities  and 
agencies,  by  State,  which  have  been  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  Ineligible  for  Federal  as- 
sistance because  of  failure  to  comply  with 
standards  under  this  title;  and 

<F)  recommendations  for  alterations  la 
the  compllanc!*  review  system  (Including 
chntijres  in  performance  criteria  developed 
and  established  pursuant  to  section  210)  and 
the  supporting  evidence  lor  such  iiltorations 
or  (iKiige. 

GRANTS    TO    ASSIST    CO'TI'LIANCE 

Sn-.  204.  (at  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  assist  States  in  bringitig 
publicly  operiited  and  federally  assisted  resi- 
dential or  connnuuity  facilities  and  ageucie.- 
iuto  compliance  with  the  appropriate  stand- 
ards establi.shed  under  this  title. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  makUig  grants 
i;nder  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  lor  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(c)  Any  State  applying  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  provide  detailed  Informa- 
tion to  the  Secretary  which  sbowa  how  such 
grant  will  assist  In  meeting  the  standard.s 
established  under  this  title. 

(d)  (I)  The  total  of  the  grants  with  respect 
to  auy  project  under  this  ppjt  may  not  ex- 
ceed 75  percent  of  the  necessary  cost  thereof 
aa  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Payments  of  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

^rAINTENANCE    OF    EfFORT 

Sic.  205.  (a)  In  any  fiscal  year  the  Sev-- 
retary  may  make  Federal  assistance  pay- 
ments authorized  under  any  Federal  law,  to 
any  publicly  operated  or  publicly  assisted 
facility  for  the  developmentally  disabled 
only  If  such  facility  provides  specific  evi- 
dence that  such  payments  have  not  resulted 
In,  or  will  not  result  in,  any  decrease  In  the 
per  capita  State  and  local  expenditures  for 
services  for  Individuals  with  developmental 
disabilities  which  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able to  such  facility.  Such  evidence  shall  In- 
clude a  detailed  fiscal  report,  containing 
such  Information  and  In  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify  after  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  on  the  residential  facility's  ex- 
penditures, by  category  and  source,  during 
the  base  year  and  the  flscol  year  Immedlatelv 
preceding  such  base  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"base  year"  means  the  most  recent  fiscal 
year  for  which  reliable  fiscal  data  Is  avail- 
able. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  on  annual 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  summarizing  (l)  the  number  and 
types  of  residential  facilities,  by  State,  which 
have  compiled  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  the  data  upoit 
which  such  decisions  were  based,  and  (2i 
the  number,  types,  and  names  of  all  resi- 
dential facilities,  by  SUte,  which  have  failed 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  data  upon  which  such 
decisions  were  based  In  each  Instance,  and 
the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  with- 
hold Federal  assistance  from  such  resldentla; 
facilities. 

WITHHOLDTNC    OF    URANTS 

Seo.  206.  (a)  After  December  31.  1979,  no 
residential  facility  or  program  of  community 
care  for  individuals  with  developmental  di.s- 
abllliles  .shall  be  eligible  to  receive  payments 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  under  anv  Fed- 
eral law,  unless  such  residential  facllit\ 
meets  the  standards  promulgated  xiuder 
parts  C  or  D  of  this  title  or  has  demcmstrated 
to  the  Secretary  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  that  It  has  actively  implemented  the 
reqti'.rements  of  part  B. 

(b)  The  funds  to  which  any  individual 
would  otherwl.se  be  entitled  to  have  paid  on 
his  behalf  to  nny  vender  of  re.-klentlal  .-.erv- 
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Ices  or  program  of  community  care,  public 
cr  private,  shall  be  re.served  for  him  and 
administered  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
i.'tration  in  the  same  manner  as  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  be  administered  on  his  behalf  were 
he   entitled   to  same. 

KVAIUATION    AND    PS r.I  OR M ANCE    CRITERIA 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  in  consultation  with 
the  Cotuicil  establisheci  pursuant  to  section 
SC2  of  this  title,  shall  develop  and  transmit 
to  the  apnropnate  comrrittees  of  Conciess 
within  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment an  evaluation  system  and  plan  for  Ini- 
plenientation  of  such  system  designed  to; 

'1)  a-ssess  the  adeoua-y  oi  ail  education 
and  train;:. g.  habilitation.  rt-hafaiJitaticn. 
early  childhood,  diagnostic  anr.  evaluation 
_  services,  or  any  other  services  c-r  assistance 
under  all  laws  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

i2)  develop  speci.fic  critTln  de.sigred  to 
provide  cbiective  inpr.ratrenient  of  the  devel- 
opment progress  of  a  de'eiopinen tally  dis- 
abled individual,  which  may  be  utilized  by 
pviblic  agencies,  residential  facilities,  and 
commf.nity  based  facil!t!<?s  and  agencies  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  services  pro- 
vided to  such  Indiiidttal. 

(b)  In  developing  sv.ch  eva;uation  system 
the  Secretary  shall  insure  th.^.t  such  system 
is  consumer  oriented  atid   is  designed   to — 

(1)  evaltiate  tlie  ePects  of  seivices  on  the 
lives  of  consumers,  utilizing  information  and 
data  obtained  from  individualized  written 
habilitation  plans  as  reruired  under  .section 
211, 

(2)  evaluate  the  overall  impact  of  State 
and  local  programs  for  the  developmentally 
di<^ab]ed, 

(3)  provide  and  evaluate  the  ccst -benefit 
ratics  of  parM'-alar  service  ajternr.iives,  and 

(4)  provide  that  evahtation  of  program 
qt;&l)ty  shall  be  performed  by  individuals  not 
directly  Involved  in  the  deUvery  of  such  serv- 
ices to  the  program  being  evaluatecl. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Council  established  pursuant  to  .section 
202,  make  grr.nts  and  enter  Into  contracts 
to  conduct  feasibility  studies  to  assist  in 
developing  the  evaluation  system  required 
mider  sub.'section  (a)  except  that  such  grant 
or  contract  shall  not  be  entered  into  with 
groups  or  individuals  who  are  diiectly  re- 
lated to  the  program  being  evaltif.ted. 

(d)  There  are  atithcrized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carrj"  out  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$1,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

Part  E — Alternate  CarrERiA  for  Compliance 
IN  Lieu  or  Standards  for  Residential  and 
Community    Faciliiies    and   Agencies 

PrRFORItAf'CE    criteria 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  .shall  specify 
detailed  performance  criteria  for  measuring 
and  evaluating  the  developmental  progress 
of  a  person  with  developmental  disabilities 
who  Is  receiving  direct  .service  in  a  residential 
or  community  ba'^ed  facility  or  agency  and 
mir.imum  compliance  levels  for  such  criteria 
v.hich  shall  be  applicable  to  residential  and 
community  facilities  and  agencies.  Such 
performance  criteria  shall  be  developed  pur- 
suant to  section  203  and  shall  be  considered, 
along  with  minimum  compliance  levels,  as 
reqtiired  standards  under  this  part. 

(b)  Prior  to  approving  any  compliance  plan 
submitted  under  section  203.  tiie  Secretary 
shall  obtain  adequate  assurance  of  compli- 
ance with  the  performance  criteria  developed 
under  such  section. 

individualized  written  habilitation  plan 
Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  .shall  insure 
that  an  individualized  written  habilitation 
plan  Is  developed  and  modified  at  frequent 
intervals  on  behalf  of  each  developmentally 
disabled  person  wiio  ts  in  a  residential  facil- 


ity or  community  facility  and  agency  for 
which  standards  have  been  established  under 
this  Act  or  under  any  other  federally  assi=ted 
State  or  local  program  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(bi  Each  individualized  written  habilita- 
tion plan  shall  be  developed  Jointly  by  a  rep- 
resentative or  representatives  of  the  facility 
or  agency  primarily  responsible  for  deliver- 
inc  or  coorciinating  the  delivery  of  services  to 
the  <*cvelopmentally  disabled  person  in  a  res- 
idential facility  or  community  facility  and 
f.gency  anc^  the  developmentally  disabled  per- 
srni  tor,  in  appropriate  cases,  his  parents  or 
fuarciians  I .  In  any  cf.se  in  which  such  de- 
veiopmentaliy  disabled  per.san  is  receiving 
ter\ices  from  two  or  n.ore  distinct  service 
arciicies.  the  age^icy  primarily  responsible 
lor  dehveraig  or  coonlinaLing  ti-,e  de;\ery  of 
sue;,  sert  ices  will  ai.so  be  responsible  for  in- 
.stu-ing  tnat  all  .services  are  made  part  of  the 
mo:-. idualized  wruten  habilitation  plan. 

t;i  Each  individualized  vriiien  habitation 
rian  snail  be  rev.cwed  at  leas:  annually  by 
tliC  aj-ency  primarily  resp jn;-.ibie  for  deliver- 
ing cr  coordinating  the  delivery  of  services 
re/crreci  to  in  subsection  (bi  at  v\hich  time 
ti;e  developmentally  di-sabled  person  lor.  in 
rr:nrop;!ave  ra«ps.  his  pare/its  c>r  gaaruiar;:ii 
Will  be  a.^ordc-d  an  opportunity  to  re-,:t^\v  sr'  h 
p;-r  and  jointly  redevelop  its  terms,  i-ufh 
r  ian  .shall  ijiciude  but  not  be  limited  to  1 1 ) 
a  ttrtenient  of  long-term  hi-.biiitation  poa.'s 
for  the  developmentally  di.'^  ibied  person  atid 
ir.tcrmediate  habilitation  objectives  related 
to  ti:e  sTtainment  of  such  goals.  (2)  a  statc- 
meiit  of  specific  habilitation  services  to  be 
provided,  i3.  the  projected  date  for  the  ini- 
tiation t.nd  the  anticipated  duration  of  each 
service,  and  |4|  objective  criteria  and  an 
evaluation  procedure  and  schedule  for  deter- 
mining whether  such  objectives  and  goals 
are  being  achieved. 

(d»  Each  individualized  written  habilita- 
tion p!an  shall  conform  to  the  following  basic 
criteria: 

( I )  the  initial  plan  shall  be  developed  upon 
the  person's  application  for  service; 

f2l    such  plan  shall  reflect  the  u.se  of  as- 
sessment data  in  at  least  the  following  are.'.s; 
(A)  sensor-motor  development; 
iBl  communicative  development; 
(Ci  social  development; 

(D)  affective  development; 

(E)  cognitive  development; 

1 3;  the  objectives  of  such  plan  shall'  be 
dei eloped  with  the  participation  of: 

I  A)  the  person; 

I B )  the  person's  family  or  guardian: 

(C)  aii  relevf.nt  agency  staff  members:  and 

iD)  staC  of  other  agencies  intolved  in 
serving  the  person; 

(4)   the  objectives  of  such  plan  shall  be — 

(A)  stated  separately; 

iB)  stated  in  sequence  with  specific  time 
periods;  and 

(C)  expressed  in  behavioral  terms  that 
psovide  measurable  indices  of  progress; 

1 5)  such  plan  shall  describe  the  condi- 
tions, activities,  or  barriers  that  interfere 
with  the  achievement  of  the  objectives; 

(C)  such  plan  shall  specify  modes  of  in- 
tervention for  the  achievement  of  the  stated 
objective:.; 

(7)  Euch  plan  shall  Identify  agencies  which 
will   deliver  the  services  required; 

(8)  such  plan  shall  Identify  a  designated 
focus  of  responsibility  for  utilizinp  and  co- 
ordinating services  provided  by  ~  different 
practitioners  or  agencies; 

(9)  sitch  plan  shall  Include  a  specification 
of  proposed  day-to-day  training  activities 
designed  to  assist  in  attaining  the  stated 
objectives . 

(lOj  such  plan  shall  be  written  in  func- 
tional terms  that  are  understandable  to  the 
person,  and.  as  appropriate,  his  or  her  par- 
eiits  or  guardians; 

(II)  such  plan  shall  be  reviewed  at  least 
q.iarterly  in  order  to — 

(A)  measure  the  person's  progress; 


(B)  modify  the  objectives  of  the  plan  as 
nccersary; 

(C)  determine  the  services  that  are  reedtJ; 
and 

(D)  provide  guidance  and  remediation 
techniques  to  modify  barriers  to  growth; 
and 

(12)  such  plan  shall  include  a  written 
acreeiiient  that  specifies  the  role  and  objec- 
tives of  each  party  to  the  implciricntation  of 
the  indiviuiialized  v.Titten  habilitation  plftn. 

(e)  The  Secre^ai-y  shall  also  insure  that, 
in  developing  and  carrying  out  each  ino;- 
vid;ialized  writte:-  habilitation  plan,  pri- 
mary emphasis  will  be  given  to  placinc:  tiie 
person  in  the  least  restrictive  program  and 
livitig  environment  co.nimensurate  with  his 
capabilities  and  needs. 

If)  The  Secretary  shall  specify  detailed 
performaticc  c-iteiia  for  meas.tr! ng  a'ld  cv:  I- 
uating  the  developnien  il  progress  of  ce- 
vclopinerta'ly  disabled  persons  attained 
ti.roi-gh  th:  v.s?  of  such  individitalized  vmt- 
icn  ii..bilitat:c-n  plans. 

pao:;RA;w  coorijin.ation 

Sec.  212.  (ai  Each  person  served  by  an- 
agei.cy  shall  be  hrsigned  by  sucii  agency  a 
piofrar.i  cocrdinatcr  respons.ble  f^^r  in.pie- 
mentinc  the  person's  individ;;al  written  ha- 
bilitation plan.  The  program  ceordinator's 
seivice  to  a  person  siiall  be  terminated  oniy 
when  lespcjnsibility  for  service  to  the  person 
lias  been  -  effectively  assumed  by  another 
a;.ei.cy,  at  wluch  time  a  r.ew  program  co- 
ordinator shall  be  assigned  by  the  Egency 
a;..ain;nc  lesponsibility. 

(b)   Each  agency  shall  insure  that — 

(1)  the  person  or  his  family  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  selection  of  the  program  coor- 
cinator  and  the  program  coordinator  shall 
be  identified  to  the  perso  i.  to  his  family, 
and  to  appropriate  staff  members: 

(2)  the  pr-.jgram  coordinator, shall  attend 
to  the  total  spectrum  of  the  person's  nee^is, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  housing,  fam- 
ily relationships,  social  activities,  education, 
finances,  employment,  health,  recreation,  and 
records.  In  respect  to  these  areas  the  pro- 
gram coordinator  .shall  determine  whether 
tiie  persons  needs  are  being  met  a.id  how 
such  needs  are  being  met;  , 

(3)  the  program  coordinator  shall  provide 
supportive  services  to  the  person  and  his 
family: 

(4)  to  keep  the  individual  written  ha- 
bi'itation  plan  up  to  date,  the  program  coor- 
dinator shall  secure  relevant  data  from  other 
agencies  providing  service; 

(5)  the  program  coordinator  shall  provide 
documentation  relevant  to  the  review  of  the 
individual  written  habiliiation  plan  as  re- 
quired by  section  2n;  and 

(6)  the  program  coordi.iator,  or  ano'jfcr 
agency  stair  member,  shall  assist  the  persrji. 
his  or  her  family,  or  his  or  her  guardian.  In 
plan-ii:!-:  for  and  securing  living  arrangfe.- 
meats  tliat  are  adapted  to  the  person's  needs. 

protective  and  personal  ADVOfACy 

Sec.  2!?.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  insiire 
that  a  system  of  protective  and  personal  ad- 
vocacy is  established  in  each  State  to  mon- 
itor programs  and  services  and  protect  the 
human  and  legal  rights  of  each  developinen- 
tally  disabled  person  served  by  residential 
facilities  or  programs  of  community  care 
within  the  State. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  insure  that  for 
each  such  system  ati  agency  or  entity  is 
desig:iated  which  (1)  is  inr!epende:n  of  any 
agency  providing  services  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. (2)  is  cep&ble  of  providing  protective 
and  person.il  advocacy  services,  atid  (3)  shall 
ba  responsible  for  monitoring  and  auditing 
the  individualised  programs  of  persons  to 
insure  that  they  receive  all  of  the  benefits, 
services,  ar.d  rights  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  any  law  or  program  thereunder. 

(C)(l(  Such  system  shall  incl:ide  the 
establishment  of  an  independetu.  entity 
which  has  the  authority  to  receive  all  com- 
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nlRlii's  reg..rding  ti.o  infringeii  eiit  of  liglits, 
cr  denial  ol  bencflts,  or  the  faU  ire  to  provide 
KPivl.^es  iipocssary  to  assure  th  i  human  and 
l.'ijc.I  righus  of  all  developmen  all}'  disabled 
\K-rior:s  wlihln  the  Stare. 

1 2)  Each  entity  established  pitnuant  to 
p.-xragraph  (1)  shall  be  enipowe  ;ed  to  render 
.'  dfclildii  vitli  resi)ect  to  any  c  3nipU\!nt,  In- 
( iiidiiig:  au  order  to  provide  s";  vices  or  such 
otiier  remedy  which  may  be  d<  emed  appro 


prliite.  and  such  decision  shall 
"inding;.  Prior  to  the  Issuance  o 


i1t>c'diou  rendered  piirsunnt  t  >  ih's  pi.r.i- 
■/raph,  any  party  which  inny  t  e  aflected  by 
svich  order  or  dccloion  miiy  rei  iue.-,i,  a  henr- 
int*,  which  shall  be  held  wiihln  60  ila.\s  nffr 
a  complaint  Is  received,  an:l  .«  nrh  order  en- 
decision  shall  be  rendered  wl  h'n  60  days 
:itfer  such  bearing  is  conclude(  .  Such  order 


or  dec'slon  shnl! 
Judici;;!  rcvle.v. 
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FFCf)Hn    RLQI'lSLMENfs 

(a)  Tlic  residential 


Sfc.  211.  (a)  The  residential  ai.d  cjn.tnu- 
r.ity  faculties  and  ac;cncif;s  sh  II  keep  such 
recoids  as  the  Secretary  or  tj  e  Sii-ite  way 
deem  appropriate  to  evaluate  thi  eiiecivcncfss 
of  performance  and  compliance  vith  the  pio- 
■i  jions  of  this  part. 

tb)  ETach  residential  nnd  com  niiaUy  Taci:- 
ity  and  agency  shall  identify  i)  »  number  of 
developmeutally  disabled  persor  ',  rojected  for 
.services  by  suOx  facility  or  ai-r  icy.  and  the 
leasons  for  eacli  such  rcjectioi  ,  and  report 
buch  Information  every  (j  montl  s  to  the  fcec- 
iftary  and  the  State. 

^n^•IMt^;vt  srAvoAnos  for  use  vith  -trr 

V  ALTEr.N.\TE   PF.OCEOIIR  ; 

Srr.  215.  Each  residential  ant  co-r.m-.'nliy 
facility  ni\d  agency  desiring  to  i  se  the  alter- 
native procedure."!  of  this  part  Id  lit  u  of  coa.- 
pliance  with  pans  C  and  D  of  il  ii  title  r-hall 
insure — 

(I)  that  clore  relatives  rhr  11  >o  permitted 
to  visit  a  person  at  any  reason:.  )ie  hour  and 
without  prior  notice;  Prcvided. '  Tiat  llie  pri- 
vacy and  rights  of  the  other  i  'sidout.s  and 
person  are  not  infringed  there!  v: 

1 2)  the  ImiJlemeritalioi:  of  ad'  ot  ir;  f^.r  nil 
residents  and  person.s; 

(3)  that  no  Indlvidur.l  v.lior-c  i  ecd;;  c.Timot 
be  met  by  the  residential  f.nciJl  v  or  a^Jpncy 
.sliall  be  admitt€d  to  it; 

(4)  that  the  number  of  perse  t;s  admitted 
ss  residents  or  persona  to  the  re  idc.tial  fi\. 
cillty  or  agency  aJiall  not  exceed    - 

(A)  Its  rated  capacity:  and 

(B)  Its  provisions  for  adeqtir  .c  proer.tm- 
ihg; 

(5)  that  there  Is  a  regular,  at  east  annual. 
Joint  review  of  the  status  of  eac  i  resident  or 
person  by  all  relevant  personn  1,  Including 
personnel  In  the  living  unit  v.  th  program 
recommendations  for  Implemi  ntatlon,  to 
include — 

(A)  consideration  of  the  ad  •Isablllty  of 
continued  residence  and  altei  native  pro- 
grams, and 

(Bi  at  the  time  of  the  resldi  nls  or  per- 
ron's attained  majority,  or  If  he  becomes 
emancipated  prior  thereto; 

(1)  the  resident's  or  person's  leed  for  re- 
nialiiing  In  the  residential  facll  :y; 

(il>  the  need  for  guardianshli  of  the  resi- 
lient or  person;  and 

(iU)  the  protection  of  the  i  "s'dents  cr 
persons  civil  and  legal  rights; 

(6)  that  mistreatment  of  resid  nt  and  per- 
sons shall  be  strictly  prohlblte  1.  that  any 
such  mistreatment  shall  be  rt  parted  Im- 
mediately by  the  facility  or  ay  ncy  to  the 
State,  that — 

(A)  all  alleged  incidents  of  n  Istreatment 
Ije  thoroughly  investigated; 

(B>  the  results  of  such  Inves  Igatlon  are 
reported  to  the  chief  executive  o  Beer,  or  his 
designated  representative,  wlthi  i  24  hours 
Ol  the  Incident;  and 

(C»  appropriate  sanctions  a  e  Invoked 
when  the  allegations  of  mlstre  »tment  are 
suljstantiated; 

(7)  that  li-iiii;  unit  personnel  shaU  train 
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residents  and  persons  In  activities  of  dally 
living  and  In  the  development  of  self-help 
and  .<mclal  skills; 

(8)  that  living  unit  personnel  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  and  malnte- 
natice  of  a  warm,  family  or  homelike  en- 
vironment that  Is  conducive  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  optimal  development  by  the  resident 
or  person; 

(9)  that  tl;e  rhythm  of  life  In  the  living; 
unit  shall  resemble  the  cultural  norm  of  the 
resident's  or  person's  ncnretarded  or  nonde- 
veiopmentiiUy  disabled  af;e  peers,  unless  a 
departure  from  this  rhythm  Is  Justified  on 
lite  basl.-.  of  mtixlmlzing  t!ie  resident's  or 
;>pr.soi\"s  Iitiman  qualities; 

1 10)  tht.t  residents  and  por.=oiis  siiall  bo 
•.is.^igncd  responsibilities  in  the  living  unit 
fonunensiirate  with  their  Interests,  abilitieA. 
nnd  rt-velopinenlal  plans;  In  order  to  en- 
hance feeling  of  .self-respect  and  to  develop 
skill.;  of  Independent  living,  and  that  multi- 
ple-handicapped and  non-ambulatory  rcsl- 
denis  or  persons  shall — 

(A)  spend  a  m.ijcr  portion  of  their  waking 
day  on;  of  lied; 

iB)  spend  a  portion  of  their  waking  day 
'lut  of  thptr  bedroom  area.";  atid 

iC)  have  plonned  daily  aclivity  ititd  exor- 
cise periods; 

•11)  tliat  residents  ar.d  porsons  shall  be 
provided  with  systematic  training  to  de\elop 
'tppjoprlate  eating  skills  utilizing  adaptive 
equipment  v  here  it  serves  the  developa-.entnl 
proces-i; 

(12)  tiiat.  i:;  .accordance  v.ith  ihe  normali- 
y.-iMon  piiiicipie.  all  proresslonal  services  ta 
iiiPi. tally  rctnrtied  and  other  persons  with  de- 
ve'opinon.al  di^Uilitles  thall,  to  tlie  extent 
feasible,  be  provided  hi  the  community, 
rathrr  tlinn  in  a  residential  facility,  aiid 
where  provided  in  a  leiideiitial  iacllity,  such 
s-;r\ice.s  mi.-t  h<.  nt  least  compaiuble  to  those 
piovided  in   i!ie  coinmuiiity; 

1 13)  that  edu(atiun.»l  services  ^defined  a.s 
d.'libe'.ite  hLionipts  to  facilitate  the  intellec- 
tual Ofiisoriinotor  and  effective  development 
of  (lie  indi-.idiial)  shall  be  avalKihle  to  all 
resldcr.Ls  aiid  persons  regardless  of  chrono- 
logical age,  degree  of  retard.! tlon,  cr  accom- 
panying disubilliits  or  handicaps,  and  for 
rts'dents  or  persons  of  legal  school  age  the 
Stn!  e  .shall  Insure  that  the  State  educational 
afjetiry  provides  educational  services  equiva- 
lent to  tho:  e  proMded  to  the  uonhandicapped 
population;  and 

(U)  that  special  attention  shall  be  given 
tliose  ie:;idents  and  persons,  without  active 
Intervention,  are  at  the  risk  of  further  loss 
of  function,  including — 

\.\)  early  diagnosis  of  disease; 

(B)  prompt  treatment  In  the  early  stages 
t'f  dLsease; 

(C)  limitat  ion.  of  dteabillty  by  arresting  the 
disease  process; 

iD)  prevention  cf  complications  tind  sp- 
qtielae;  and 

(E)  rehabilitation  services  to  raise  the 
resident  or  person  to  his  greatest  possible 
level  of  function  in  spite  of  his  or  her  handi- 
cap, by  maximizing  the  ttse  of  his  or  her 
existing  capabilities: 

(15)  that  the  civil  rights  of  all  residents 
are  a.ssured; 

(16)  that  no  physical  re.stralnt  shall  be 
employed  unless  absolutely  necessary.  Re- 
straint shall  not  be  used  as  punishment  or 
substitute  for  program,  and  a  written  policy 
available  to  the  public  shall  govern  any  use 
of  restraint  Orders  for  restraint  shall  not  be 
In  force  for  periods  of  longer  than  twelve 
hours.  Residents  placed  in  re:itralnt  shall  be 
cliecked  at  least  every  thirty  minutes  by 
trained  staff.  Mechanical  resti-alnls  shall  be 
designed  to  ensure  the  least  discomfort.  Op- 
portunity for  motion  and  exercise  shall  be 
provided  for  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
during  each  two  hours  when  restraint  is  em- 
ployed. Totally  enclosed  cribs  and  barred  en- 
closures shall  be  considered  re.straint-s; 

(17)  that  chemical  restraint  shall  not  be 
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used  excessively,  or  as  punishment  or  sub- 
stitute for  program  or  In  quantities  that  In- 
terfere with  habllltation  programs; 

(18)  that  a  nourishing,  well-balanced  diet 
shall  be  provided  all  residents; 

1 19)  that  medical  and  dental  services  shall 
be  provided  to  all  residents  and  shall  in- 
clude— 

(a)  preventive  health  services; 

(b)  evaluation,  diagnosis,  consttUatlou. 
and  treatment;  and 

(c)  infections  and  contagious  disea.'-,e  con- 
trol; 

1 20)  that  adequate  fire  and  safety  stand- 
ards as  promulgated  in  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  met,  and  such  standards 
shall  incltide — 

(a)  adequate  and  alternate  exits  and  exit 
door.s; 

(b)  exit  ramps  with  nonskld  svtrfaces  and 
slopes  not  to  exceed  one  foot  In  twelve; 

tc)  handrails  on  stairways; 

(d)  unencumbered  aisles  and  exits  and 
iiiKiuttered  floors:  and 

(e)  proper  storage  and  other  adequate 
safeguards  for  flammable  materials; 

t21)  that  paint  used  In  faculties  shall  be 
lead  free;  and 

.22)   that  there  shall  be  adequate  sanita- 
tion and  waste  disposal  procedures  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  residents. 
Pakt  C — Standards  roB  REsiDENriAL  Pacil- 

rriFS  ro«  Mentallt  Retarded  and  Other 

Persons  Wrrn  Developmental  DiSABn.rriEs 
C'K.*rreR     1. — Administratu'e    Poltcies    akd 

P«ACnCES 

Sub.  hapter  I— Philosophy,  Location,  and 

Organization 
S;;c.  220.  (a)  The  vUtlmate  aim  of  the  resi- 
dential facility  shall  be  to  foster  those  be- 
liavlors  that  maximize  the  human  qualities 
of  the  resident.  Increase  the  complexity  of  his 
or  her  behavior,  and  enhance  his  or  her  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  his  or  her  environment. 

(b)  The  residential  faclUty  shall  accept 
and  Implement  the  principle  of  normaliza- 
tion, defined  as  the  use  of  means  that  are  as 
culturally  normative  as  possible  to  elicit  and 
maintain  behavior  that  Is  culturally  norma- 
tive as  possible,  taking  Into  account  local  and 
Etibcultural  differences. 

(c)  The  names  of  residential  facilities,  the 
labels  applied  to  their  users,  and  the  way 
these  users  are  Interpreted  to  the  public 
should  be  appropriate  to  their  purposes  and 
programs  and  services  should  not  emphasize 
"mental  retardation"  or  "devlancy". 

(d)  Residents  should  not  be  referred  to  as 
"patient"  except  in  a  hospital-medical  con- 
text; as  -kids"  or  "children"  if  they  are 
adults;  or  as  "Inmates";  or  as  "clients". 

Sec.  221.  (a)  The  residential  facility  should 
be  located  within,  and  conveniently  acces- 
sible to,  the  population  served,  so  as  tb  have 
access  to  necessary  generic  community  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  T^e  residential  facUity  should  not  be 
Isolated  from  society  or  community  by  fac- 
tors such  as: 

(1)  dimculty  of  access,  due  to  dlst*\nce  or 
lack  of  public  transportation; 

(2)  architectural  features; 

(3)  soclo-cultural  or  psychological  fea- 
tures; .and 

(4)  rules,  regulations,  customs,  and 
habits. 

(c)  Protection  devices  (such  as  fences  and 
security  windows),  where  necessary,  should 
be  Inconspicuous,  and  should  preserve  as 
normal  an  environmental  appearance  as 
possible,  so  as  to  permit  the  pursuit  of  nor- 
mal activities. 

(d)  Tlie  residential  facility  should  be  In 
scnlp  with  the  community  in  which  It  Is 
located. 

(e)  The  residential  facility  and  the  sur- 
rounding community  should  be  encouraged 
to  .share  their  services  and  resources  on  a 
reciprocal  basis. 

If)  I'he  community  In  which  the  resi- 
deiMi<l  jiiclllty  1<*  located  .should  l>e  capable 
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of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  re^ildentlal 
facility's  residents  for  generic  and  spe- 
cialized services. 

(g)  The  commtuiity  In  which  the  resi- 
dential facility  Is  located  should  be  capable 
of  .I'^sorblng.  and  encouraged  to  .ibsorb,  Into 
its  cultural  life  those  residents  capable  of 
ji^rticlpatlon  in  that  life. 

(h>  The  residential  facility  shall  have 
avr.ilable  a  current  descriptive  director  of 
cnmmv.nity  resources. 

Sec.  222.  (a)  Residents  shottld  be  Inte- 
grated to  the  greatest  pos.slble  extent  with 
the  general  population.  To  this  end.  generic 
and  specialized  community  seri-ices,  rather 
'han  residential  facility  services,  should  be 
used  extensively  or,  if  possible,  completely. 
The  residents  .should,  including  but  not 
'.imited  to — 

(1)  attend  (special)  classes  or  programs  in 
regular  schools; 

(2)  attend  religious  instruction  and  wor- 
f-hip  In  the  community; 

(3)  utilize  medical,  dental,  and  all  other 
pro:"essional  services  located  In  the  com- 
munity; 

(4)  u.se  community  rather  than  residen- 
tial facility  recreation  resources,  such  n.s 
bowling  alleys,  swimming  pools,  movies,  and 
S'.nmasia; 

(5)  shop  in  commtinity  stores,  rather  than 
la  Industrial  facility  stores  ar.d  canteens: 
and 

(6)  work  la  a.s  integriiled  a  fashion  jiS  po.s- 
sib'.c:  sheltered  employment  should  be  in 
regular  lndu.stry.  and  among  nonretarded 
workers:  sheltered  work.3hops  should  be  in 
the  community:  and  work  that  mu.st  be  on 
th©  campus  of  the  industrial  facility  shottld 
a:Tord  maximal  contact  with  nonretarded 
persons. 

There  Fh.t'.l  be  evidence  of  professional  and 
public  cducatioii  to  facil.tate  the  integra- 
tion of  residents,  as  above  set  forth. 

lb)  The  residential  facility  should  be 
divided  Into  groupings  of  program  and  re:si- 
deiice  units,  based  upon  a  rational  plan  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  residents  and  fiilflU  the 
pjirposes  of  the  residential  facility.  * 

Sec.  223.  Til©  residential  facUity  shall  to 
the  naxiinum  extent  feasible  trove  rcsidf-nts 
iroiii — 

(H  more  to  les.s  structured  living; 

(2)  larger  to  smaller  residential  fnrllitie.s: 
(3>   largir   living   units   to  smaller   livin;; 

Utllt;:'; 

(4)  group  to  hidlvidual  residence; 

(5)  dependent  to  independent  living:  r.nd 

(6)  segregated  to  integrated  living. 
Subchapter  II — General  Policies  an<' 

Practicfs 

Sfc.  224.  (a)  The  residentlnl  facUity  shall 
ha-,e  a  written  outline  of  the  philosophy,  ob- 
(ectlve.s,  and  goals  It  Is  striving  to  achieve, 
t'.iat  Is  available  for  distribution  to  staff, 
consumer  representatives,  and  the  interested 
public,  and  that  shall  include  but  need  not 
be  limited  to: 

(1)  Its  role  in  the  State  comprehensive 
program  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  other 
individuals  with  developmental  disabilities; 

(3)  its  concept  of  the  rights  of  its  resi- 

Cic-Iil:^; 

(3 »   its  toals  for  Its  residents; 

i4>  its  concept  of  its  relationship  to  the 
p  tents  of  Its  residents,  or  to  their  stirrogates; 

tot  Its  concept  of  its  relationship  to  the 
community,  zone,  or  region  from  wiilch  its 
■•e^idents  corne; 

(6)  its  concepi  of  its  respoiislbility 
t'hrough  research.  traii::ng.  and  education) 
for  improving  methurla.  understanding,  and 
sttpport  for  the  mental  retardation  and  cio- 
\e'.opmentally  disabled   field. 

n>i  The  resid«-ntial  facility  siiall  hart-  u 
plan  for  ev.i.Ut.ition  and  modihcailon  '<> 
maintain: 

(H  the  consistency  of  it?  piiiloti  phy.  i.h- 
.lectives.  and  goals  with  advaiuen-.en.  i<. 
knc-.vledge  ai-.d  proXessiona;  pr  ictices;  a-iU 
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(2)  the  consistency  of  its  practice.s  with 
its  philosophy,  objectives,  and  goals. 

(c)  The  residential  facility  shall  have  a 
manual  on  poltcies  and  procedures,  describ- 
ing the  current  methods,  forms,  processes, 
and  sequence  of  events  being  followed  to 
achieve  its  objectives  and  goals. 

(d)  The  residential  facility  shall  have  a 
'.vritten  statement  of  policies  and  procedttre^ 
conrerning  the  rlglits  of  residents  that — 

(1 )  assure  the  civil  rights  of  r.ll  residents: 

(2)  are  in  r.ccqrdance  with  general  anU 
special  rights  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  individuals  with  development:;!  dis- 
abilities as  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  201  of  this  title;  and 

(3)  define  the  means  of  making  legal  coun- 
sel available  to  residents  for  the  protection 
of  their  rights. 

Stc.  225.  (a)  Tlie  residential  facility  shall 
have  a  written  statement  of  poi:  -ies  and  pro- 
cedures that  protect  the  financial  interesi  z  of 
residents  and  that  provided  for— 

(1)  determining  the  financial  bonefit.s  f(;r 
V.  hicli  the  resident  is  eligible: 

i2)  assuring  tliat  the  resident  receives  tlie 
funds  for  incidentals  and  for  special  needs 
tsuch  as  specialized  equipment)  that  are  due 
limi  or  lier  under  public  and  private  finan- 
cial support  programs;  and 

(3)  when  large  sums  accrue  to  the  resi- 
dent, providing  for  cov.nselUig  of  the  rcji- 
dfcuit  concerning  their  use.  and  :or  appropri- 
ate protection  of  such  f  ii'ids. 

(b)  Procedures  in  the  major  operatii;^' 
units  of  tlie  re.sideutial  facility  shall  '-.e  de- 
scribed in  manuals  that  are  current,  rt-:.'- 
\ant,  available,  and  followed. 

(c)  The  residential  facility  shall  have  a 
summary  of  the  laws  and  regulailon.s  rele- 
vant to  mental  retardation  and  other  devel- 
opmental disabilities  and  to  the  function  of 
the  residential  facility. 

(d)  The  residential  facility  sliall  have  a 
plan  for  a  continuing  management  audit  to 
insure  compliance  with  State  laws  and  regu- 
lations and  the  effective  impleuicaia'ion  o; 
its  stated  policies  and  procedures. 

Sec.  226.  (a)  A  public  residential  facility 
.shall  have  documents  that  describe  the  stat- 
utory basis  of  its  existence,  and  describe  the 
administrative  framework  of  the  govern- 
mental department  in  which  it  operates. 

(b)  A  private  residential  facility  shall  have 
documents  that  include  its  charter,  its  con- 
stitution and  bylaws,  and  its  State  license. 

Sfc.  227.  (a)  The  governing  body  of  the 
residential  facility  shall  exercise  general  di- 
rpf'tion  and  shall  establish  policies  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  residential  facility 
and  welfare  of  the  Individuals  served. 

(b)  Tlie  governing  body  shall  establish 
appropriate  qualifications  of  education,  ex- 
perience, personal  factors,  and  skills  for  the 
chief  executive  ofBcer.  The  chief  executive 
ofiicer  shall  have  had  training  and  experience 
in  the  administration  of  human  services. 
The  chief  executive  officer  shall  have  ad- 
ministrative ability,  leadership  ability,  and 
an  understanding  of  mental  retardation  and 
other  development  disabilities.  Where  the 
chief  executive  officer  is  required  also  to  have 
had  training  in  a  profe.ssional  service  disci- 
pline, such  training  shall  be  in  a  discipline 
appropriate  to  the  residential  faoiiity's  pro- 
gram. 

(C)  The  governing  body  shall  employ  a 
chief  cxeoiuive  officer  '.o  qualified,  and  shall 
delegate  to  him  or  her  authority  and  re- 
spoiibibllity  for  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  residential  facility  in  accortl- 
ance  with  established  policies. 

Id)  The  chief  exccmlve  officer  oh.-.U — 

(1)  detignate  an  Indlvidu.il  to  act  for  him 
or  her  in  his  or  her  absence; 

(2)  mphc  arrangements  so  thtit  some  one 
indixidu"".!  Is  responsible  for  tlie  adminis- 
trative diipriioi:  of  the  resider.tia!  f.iriilty  at 
all  times; 

(.1)  viien  an  assistant  chief  executive  of- 
Hrev  i--  or.pioyof;.  the  qualifications  retiuire  I 


for  thi.i  position  shall  be  In  compliance  with 
those  stated  above  for  the  chief  executive 
officer;  and 

(4)  there  shall  be  on  the  premises  of  the 
residential  facility  at  all  times  a  person 
designated  by  the  chief  executive  officer,  or 
the  person  acting  for  him  or  her.  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  supervision  of  the  resi- 
dential facUity. 

Sec.  228.  (a)  The  residential  faclUty  shf-.'.l 
be  administered  and  operated  in  accordatice 
with  sound  management  principles. 

(b)  The  tj-pe  of  administrative  orgftnizn- 
ilon  of  the  residential  facUity  shall  be  appro- 
priate to  the  program  needs  of  Its  residents. 

(c)  The  residential  facUity  shall  have  a 
table  of  organization  tliat  shows  the  gover- 
nance and  administrative  pattern  of  the 
residential  facility. 

(d)  The  table  of  organization  shall  show 
the  major  operating  programs  of  the  re.s:- 
dentlal  facUity,  with  staff  divisions,  the  ad- 
ministrative personnel  In  charge  of  the  pro- 
grams and  divisions,  and  their  lines  of  au- 
thority. re.sponEibility.  and  communication. 

(e)  The  organisation  shall  provide  for  tli" 
Jndiciors  delegation  of  administrative  au- 
thority and  responsibility  among  qualified 
members  of  the  staff,  In  order  to  distribute 
the  administrative  load  of  the  resldcnriai 
facility  and  to  accelerate  it.s  operatiag  effi- 
ciency. 

(Ti  The  or^'anization  shall  Ije  such  thsit 
pv:.t;lems  requii-lng  ongoing  decisioumakin.' 
reg.irdirt;  the  welfare  of  the  resident  are 
h.ii'dled  primarily  by  personnel  on  tlie  lo.v- 
es;  level  competent  to  resolve  the  problem. 

(fit  The  organisation  shall  provide  for  the 
utilization  of  staff  w;th  different  levels  of 
training  by  using  those  with  more  adequate 
training  to  supervise  and  train  those  with 
!es.ser  training. 

ih)  The  or5r,uil7-;tic;i  shall  piovide  e.fec- 
tive  cbantiels  of  communi"ation  in  all 
directions. 

1 1)  The  residential  facility  .shall  have  a 
plan  for  improving  the  quality  of  .staff  and 
services  that  shows  how  the  staff  funclion.s 
by  programmatic  responsibilities  in  est&ii- 
llshing  and  maintaining  standards  of  quality 
i'or  services  to  residents.  The  plan  shall  show 
how  the  residential  facility's  organizational 
.•itructure  enables  the  following  function^: 

( 1 )  determination  of  standnrds  for  quality 
of  services  to  the  re'";'ler-.'?- 

'?)  estfiblishment  of  qiialifieations  fr.i- 
pvr.sonuel; 

(3 1   recruitment  of  qualified  pcrso;inel; 

(4)  Initiation  of  preservlce  and  liiservi~e 
training  and  staff  development  programs: 

(5)  work  with  administrators,  supervisors, 
and  staff  of  the  administrative  ttnits  of  tho 
residential  facUity  to  secure  and  de«lt;n 
qualified  personnel  to  such  units; 

(6)  annual  evaluation  of  staff  perform- 
ance: 

(7)  coutini.oits  e"aluat'!on  of  program  ef- 
fccrivene?-:  and 

(8)  devclopnieut  and  coudi'ci  of  .ipproprt- 
ate  research  activities. 

Sec.  229.  (a)  Tlie  administration  of  the 
rps)den*-!al  facility  shall  provide  for  e.':ecti\e 
..i;ifl:  and  resident  paiticlpaiion  and  com- 
mu'.'icatlon.  Staff  meetings  shall  be  re^t'- 
larly  l-.eld  Standing  committees  appropriate 
to  the  residential  facility,  sttch  as  records, 
s:<fety.  human  rights,  utUlzatlon  review,  rc- 
searth  review,  and  infection  and  sanitation, 
shall  meet  regularly.  Committees  shall  in- 
clude resident  participation,  whenever  ap- 
propriate. Comniittees  sii.tll  incltide  the  par- 
ticipation of  d!rec*^-care  staff,  whenever 
appi-opriativ 

(b)  Minutes  a'ld  reports  of  :-taff  meetint.s, 
r.nd  of  standing  ar.d  ad  hoc  committee  meet- 
ings shall  Include  records  of  recommend:i- 
tions  and  their  implementation,  and  shall  be 
kept  r.nd  filed.  .Summaries  of  the  minutes 
and  reports  of  staff  and  committee  meetings 
shall  be  distributed  to  particlpanrs  and  to 
appfc>j.'r;ate  stafl  nieni"r)ei"s   Various  forms  ct 
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coiiimunication  (such  as  n  eeliiigs.  minutes 
of  meetings,  directives,  anci  bulletins)  shall 
be  utilized  to  fester  undeKtanding  among 
the  staff,  among  tne  residei  Is,  between  stati 
wid  residents,  and  betweei 
tiiity,  community,  and  Ian 
Sec.  230.  (a)  The  facility 
percentage  of  its  operating 
renewal  purposes,  liicludiui; 
to: 

( 1 )  development  of  optr; 
ords; 

(2)  research  on  its  own  prigrams; 

(3)  evaluation  of  qualifieti 
not  part  of  the  residential  fai  iluy; 

<4)   eiicitation  of  lecctback|froui  co!is\;mers 
of  the  residential  facility's 
the^r  repiesencatlves;  and 

(5)  staff  education. 

(0)  The  findings  generate 
gojiig  activities  shall  be  af.ii 
disseminated  to: 

(1 )  all  members  of  the  re.=: 
sta!!:  and 

(2)  consumer  repreientati' 
priate. 

(c)  The  residential  fr.clli 
contiiiul:ig  system  for  collec  \\\^  and  record- 
ing accurate  data  that  desc  ibc  its  popula- 
tion, in  such  form  as  to  pern  it  data  retrieval 
and  usage  for  description,  programing  of 
services,  and  research.  Suet  dati  shall  in- 
clude, but  need. not  be  limitpi   to: 

(1)  number  by  ajre-group?  .sex.  and  race: 

(2)  number  grouped  by  K  ;els  of  retarda 


(J)    there  shall  be   an  active  program  cf     without  regard  to  the  actual  availability  of 
ady,  open,  and  honest  communication  with      the  desirable  oriions.  All  available  and  an- 


resldential  Xa- 
ily. 

hall  designate  a 
budget  for  self- 
but  not  limited 

ional  data  rec- 


persons  a  ho  are 


^r\lces,  or  from 

1   by  tlie  lor>?- 
ly  and  broadly 

lenti.il  facility's 

fs,  when  apjiro- 

shall    ha\'e   a 


tlon   (profound,  severe.  mo<l 


borderline »,  according  to  the  appropriate  na 


ogy  and  classification  in  met  tal  retardation 


(3)  nunVoer  grouped  by  le 
behnvior,   according   to   the 
tlona]ly   recogniiied   protessie 
on  mental  deficiency  classific 

(4)  number  with  physical  ( 

(5)  number  ambulatory  a 
tary  (mobile  and  nonmobile) 

(6)  nunVoer  with  sensory  d 

(7)  number  v.ith  oral  aixi 
cation  handicaps:  and 

(8)  number     with     convulsive 
g:ouped  by  level  of  sei^u'e  coi 

Sec.  231.  The  residential  fa 


formation  mcluding  Ivat  not 

(1)  grotins  served 

(2)  limitations  coricerriag 
reticence,  or  type  or  degree  of 

(3)  the  plan  for  grouping 
pro_:;ram  and  living  units 

(4 )  preadmission  and  admiiii.in  ."services; 

(5)  diagnosis  and  evaUu.tio 
i6i    means   for    indivldtial 

rejirients  in  accordance  with  n 


rate,  mild,  and 


tbe  puOiic.  In  structuring  visits  to  the  resi- 
dentiivl  f..cjlity  by  per.sons  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  a  resident,  however,  steps  shall 
be  taken  both  to  encourage  visiting  and  to 
consic'.er  the  sensibilities  and  pri'acy  of  the 
residents.  Undignified  displays  or  exhibitions 
of  i-esidents  shall  be  avoided,  raid  normal 
sensibility  shall  be  exercised  in  speaking 
atioiit  a  resident: 

(5)  personnel  shall  be  permitted  to  com- 
m.ur.ic:,te  their  views  about  a  lesident  and 
his  needs  and  program  to  his  relatives.  Fer- 
soi^ne;  shall  be  trained  to  properly  and  coni- 
P'tently  assume  this  responsibility; 

<6)   the  residential  facility  shall 'ma intainv 
active  means  of  keepii-.g  residents'  lamilies 
or  suirogat«s  informed  of  aci-lvities  related 
to  the  residents  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
them; 

(7»  c:>mm.unlcations  to  the  residential  fs- 
cllity  from  resiclents'  reiailves  shall  be 
prcmptjy  and  appropriately  handled  and  a:i- 
sv  ere.J: 

(8)  close  reiailves  shall  be  permitted  to 
vi.sit  at  any  reasonable  hour  and  without 
prior  notice.  Steps  shall  be  taken,  however, 
so  that  the  privacy  and  rights  of  the  other 
residents  are  not  infringed  by  this  practice; 

(9)  parents  and  other  visitors  shall  be  i-n- 
courar;?d  to  visit  the  living  urus,  with 
due  regard  for  privacy.  There  shall  be  resi- 
dentir.l  facilities  for  viiiting  that  provicie 
privacy  in  tiie  living  unit  (but  not  special 
rooms  used  solely  for  visiting); 

(iO(  parents  shall  be  permitted  to  vi.'iit  all 


tionally  recOtTnized   professii  nal   association     parts  of  the  residential  facility  that  provide 
on  mental  deficiency's  mam;  il  on  terminol-     services  to  resitienf.; 


(in    fiequent   and   informal   visits  home 


els  of  adaptive     shall  be  encouraged,  and  the  regulations  of 
ppropriate   na-      the  residcntir.l  facility  shall  encourage  rather 
thT.  iiiliibit  such  'isitations; 

'12>  t^ere  shall  be  an  acti-.e  citize.is'  vol- 
unteer profiram;  and 

(13i  the  residential  facility  shall  ncknowl- 
eiZge  the  need  for,  and  enco^irage  tlie  imple- 
mciitution  of.  advocacy  for  all  residents. 

(b)  A  public  education  and  itiformation 
pronam  s/.ould  be  establibhed  that  utilizes 
all  communication  media  rpd  all  service, 
religious,  and  civic  groups,  and  so  forth,  to 


,»1   association 
tion: 

is.'ibllities; 
id  nonambiila- 

fects; 

ther  communi- 


disorders. 


trol. 


ap- 

plica'ote  programs  of  care,  treatment,  and 
training  shall  be  Investigated  and  weiglied, 
unC  the  deliberations  and  lindlngs  recordt-.i. 
Admission  to  the  residetuial  facility  shall 
occur  o.5ly  when  it  i.s  determined  to  be  the 
optimal  available  plan.  Where  admission  is 
nc)t  the  optimal  measure,  but  must  never- 
theless be  recommended  or  implemented,  its 
i'.iappropriateness  shall  be  clearly  acknowl- 
edged and  plans  shall  bo  initiated  foi  tlie 
continued  and  active  exploration  of  alter- 
natives. 

(c)  Tlie  iniei.dPd  primary  benenciary  cf 
the  F.dmis.':ion  shall  be  cieaily  specified  as — 

(1 )   the  resident; 

(2i    his  or  her  family; 

(3)    his  or  her  community; 

(■II    society:   and 

■,0  1   any  combination  of  the  above. 

(d)  All  admi.'^sions  to  the  residential  facil- 
.ty  shall  be  considered  temporary,  and,  wiien 
appropriate,  admissions  shall  be  time  Inn- 
i.ed.  Parents  or  guardiaiis  shall  be  counseled, 
prior  to  admission,  on  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  and  the  temporary  na- 
itne  of  residential  services  in  the  residemi.'il 
ific  ility.  Prior  to  admission,  parents  or  guard- 
ians shall,  and  the  prospective  resident 
should,  have  visited  the  residential  fariliry 
aiici  the  living  unit  in  which  the  prospective 
resident  is  likely  to  be  placed. 

Sire.  236.  (a)  A  medial  evalviation  by  a 
licensed  piiysician  shall  be  made  within  1 
week  of  the  residents  admission.  Upon  ad- 
mission, residents  should  be  placed  in  their 
program  groups,  and  they  should  be  Isolated 
only  upon  medical  orders  issued  for  specific 
rctisons. 

(b)  Wi'hin  the  period  of  1  month  after 
adjnlssion  there  shall  be: 

(1 )  a  review  and  updating  of  the  preadmis- 
sion evaluation; 

(2)  a  prot-iosis  that  can  be  used  for  pro- 
graming and  placement; 

(3)  a  comprehensive  evaluation  and  indi- 
vional  program  plan,  made  by  an  interdja- 
oiphuary  leam; 

(4)  direct-care  per.sonncl  shall  pariicipate 
in  the  afcremeiitloned  ac'.ivities; 

(5)  the  results  of  the  evaluation  shall  be 


illty  shall  have     develop  attitudes  of  understanding  and  ac-     recorded  in  the  resident's  unit  record; 


a  descriptiotvof  services  for  r  sidents  that  Is     ceptance  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  ot^^er 
available  to  the  public  and  tl  at  includes  in- 


nited  to: 

age.  length  of 
landicap; 
residents  Into 


ervlces; 
)roi;raming   of 
ed; 


(7)  meajis  for  implementati  m  of  programs 


for  resident."!,  through  clearly 
spoijsibllit 

(8)  the  therapeutic  aixl  de 


designated  re- 
lopmental  en- 


vironment provided  the  reside  its;  and 


(9)  release  and  follow-up  st 

ceciutes. 


Si:c.  232.  (a)  The  resicientij  !  f.-icilitv  shall 


provide   for  meaningful  and 
snn^fr-representative   and   pu 
tion.  by  the  following  means 


:\tensi\e  con- 
illc   particlpa- 


(1)    the  policymaking  or  g(  lerning  board      ^^rm  residcntinl  care,  where  feasible;  and 


(if  any)  .shall  include  con.si;  ners  or  their 
representatives  (for  example,  parents).  In- 
terested citizens,  "and  releva  itlv  qualified 
professionals  presumed  to  be  free  of  con- 
flicts of  Intere.st; 

(21  when  a  re.sidential  fac  liiv  docs  not 
have  a  governing  board,  its  pol  cvmaking  au- 
thority shall  actively  seek  ac  vice  from  an 
advisory  body  composed  as  de  cribed  above: 

(3i  the  residential  facility  shall  actively 
elir:t  feedback  from  those  c'oi  sumers  of  its 
senlcce  (and  their  representatives)  who  are 
not  members  of  the  aforement  oned  govern- 
ing or  advisory  bodies; 


Individuals    with   developmental   disabilities 
In  fill  aspects  of  community  living. 

Subchapter  III — Admission  and  Release 
Sec.  233.  No  individual  whose  nee(is  cannot 
be  met  by  tiie  residential  facility  .shall  be 
Bdm.tteci  to  it.  The  number  ad.'nitted  as  resi- 
c;ei.ts  to  tKe  residential  facility  .shall  not 
e.Nceed — 

(1)  its  rated  capacity:  and 


(C)  an  interpretation  of  the  evaluation,  in 
action   tetms,  shall   be  made  to: 

(A)  the  direct-care  personnel  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  resident's  program; 

iB)  the  special  services  staff  responsilile 
for  carrying  out  the  resident's  program;  ar.d 

(C)  the  resident's  parents  or  their  sur- 
rogates 

(c)  There  shall  be  a  regular,  at  least  tn- 
nual.  Joint  re-.iew  of  the  status  of  each 
resident  by  all  relevant  per.sonnel.  including 


1,0^!!^?''^''"^^^^™^''^'"'"'^-     personnel  in  the  livmg  unit,  with  program 


vices  and  pro- 


Sfc.  234.  (a)  The  lav.s,  regulations,  and 
procedures  concerning  admission,  rentiniis- 
iicn,  and  release  shall  be  summarized  and 
a- arable  for  distribution.  Admission  and  re- 
lease procedures  shall — 

( 1 1  encourp.ce  voluntary  admission,  upon 
application  of  parent  or  guardian  or  self; 

(2)  give  equal  priority  to  persons  of  com- 
parf.ble  need,  whether  application  Is  voltin- 
tary  or  by  a  court; 

3)  facilitate  emergency,  partlr.l.  and  short- 


(41  utilize  the  m.^-ximum  feasible  amouht 
of  voluntariness  in  each  Individual  case. 

(b)  The  determination  of  legal  incom- 
petence shall  be  separate  from  the  determi- 
nation of  tne  need  for  residential  services, 
and  adniifsioa  to  the  reiide.itial  facilitv  shall 
not  automatically  imply  legal  incompletence. 

Sec.  235.  (a)  The  re.sldential  facility  shall 
admit  only  residents  who  have  h?.d  a  compre- 
hensive evaluation,  covering  physical,  emo- 
tional, social,  and  cognitive  frctors.  con- 
ducted by  an  appropriately  constitute  !ur 
terdiscipllnary  team. 

(b)  Initially,  service  need  shall  be  defined 


lecommendations  for  implementation.  This 
review  shall  include — 

(1)  consideration  of  the  advisability  of 
continued  residence  and  alternative  pro- 
trams; 

(2)  at  the  time  of  the  resident's  attaining 
majority,  or  if  he  becomes  emancipated  prior 
t;.-;reto: 

(A»  the  resident's  need  for  remaining  in 
the  residential  facility; 

(B)  the  need  for  guardianship  of  the 
lesi^ient; 

(C)  the  e:<erc!se  of  the  resident's  civil  and 
legal  rights; 

(3)  The  results  of  these  reviews  shall  be: 
(A)   recorded  in  the  resident's  unit  recor* 
(E)  made  available  to  relevant  personnel 
(Ci    interpreted  to  the  resident's  parenU 

or  surrogates; 

iDi  in'crpreled  to  the  re;,ident,  when  ap- 
pr.  pri..*e;  and 

(4)  parents  or  their  surrogates  shall  te 
in-,  olved    in    piaanlng    and    decisionmaking. 

Sec.  237.  A  physical  Inspection  for  signs 
of  injury  or  disease  should  be  made  in  ac- 
corrlance  with  procedures  established  by  the 
res:'_>£nt:a:  :ii.i-!l:ty: 
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(A)  within  24  hours  prior  to  a  resident's 
leaving  residential  facility  for  vacation, 
placement,  or  other  temporary  or  perrtianent 
release;  and 

(B)  within  24  hours  following  a  resident's 
return  to  the  residential  facility  from  such 
absence. 

Sec.  238.  (a)  At  the  time  of  permament 
release  or  transfer,  there  shall  be  recorded 
a  summary  of  findings,  progress,  and  plans. 

(bi  Planning  for  release  shall  Include 
provision  for  appropriate  services,  includ- 
hig  protective  supervision  and  other  follow- 
i'.p  services,  In  the  resident's  new  envirou- 
nieut.  Procedures  shall  be  established  -o 
iliat — 

(1)  patents  or  guardians  who  request  il  e 
release  of  a  resident  are  counseled  concern- 
ing the  advantages  and  disadvar.tages  of 
tuch  release;  and 

(2)  tlie  court  or  other  appropriate  au- 
thorities are  notified  when  a  residents 
release  might  endanger  el; her  tlie  hidividual 
or  society. 

(c)  When  a  resident  is  transferred  'o 
unother  residential  facility  there  yhall  be   - 

1 1 1  written  evidence  tliat  the  reason  f ■  r 
11. e  trraibfer  i.s  the  v.elfaie  of  llie  resident; 
and 

i2i  a  tranpfev  pvoces^  thai  sIikU  injure 
il;at  the  receiving  residential  u.cihty  will 
iiiTet  the  needs  of  tiie  rcbidciii. 

(d»  Except  in  an  emergency,  tiui^sler  .li.iU 
lie  made  only  with  the  prior  kiu.\ilec;,,e.  inid 
ordiiiarUy  the  con  ,ent,  of  the  resident  and 
liiii  cr  her  guardian. 

Si;c.  239.  (a)  In  the  even,  of  any  uuusu.il 
occurrence,  including  icrious  iUntss  or  acci- 
dents, impending  death,  or  death,  the  resi- 
dent's ne:<t  of  kin,  or  the  per.son  wiio  funo- 
lioi.s  in  titat  capacity  (a  ;;'.iardian  or  citizen 
advocate  I  shall  be  noiitied  promptly  and  in 
a  compabsionuie  manticr.  When  appropriiue. 
the  withes  and  needs  of  'die  resident,  and  of 
the  ne.\t  of  kin,  coiivcrniii^  religious  matters 
shall  be  deienninod  and.  in-' fai-  :'.v  possible. 
fiiinUod. 

(b)  When  death  occiu's; 

il»  with  the  peiinisuion  of  'he  iievt  of  kin 
or  legal  guardian,  au  autopsy  diiall  be  per- 
lormed; 

(2)  such  autopsy  bhall  be  performed  by  n 
qualified  physician,  s-o  selected  a.s  to  be  free 
oi  any  conflict  of  interest  or  loyalty: 

(3)  the  family  shall  be  told  of  the  autjp:*;.' 
I'iiidings,  if  they  so  desire;  and 

(4(  the  residemial  faciUiy  shall  render  as 
much  assistance  as  possible  in  making  ur- 
rangemeiiis  for  dignified  religious  service.., 
mad  burial,  unless  contraindicaied  by  the 
v.b-l-.e.5  of  the  family. 

\ci  The  coroner  or  medio.il  examiner  sliall 
be  notiiicd  of  de.\'.iij>.  in  aocordaiice  uitii 
bt.ue  law. 

Subchapter  IV' — Personnel  Policies 

Src.  240.  (a  I  Adequate  personnel  .=ervice< 
shall  be  provided  by  means  appropriate  to 
the  si?e  of  the  residential  facility.  If  the  si/e 
of  llie  residential  facility  warrants  a  person- 
nel director,  he  shall  have  had  several  years 
of  pz'ogresslvely  more  responsible  exjjerience 
or  iraining  in  personnel  admhilstratlon.  and 
demonstrated  competence  in  this  arep. 

lb)  The  residential  facility's  current  per- 
sonnel policies  and  practices  shall  be  de- 
scribed m  writing: 

1 1 1  The  hiring,  assignment,  and  promo- 
tion of  employees  shall  be  based  on  their 
(|uaUficatlons  and  abilities,  without  regard 
to  .se",  race,  color,  creed,  age.  irrelevant  dis- 
ability, marital  status,  ethnic  or  national 
origin,  or  membership  in  an  organization. 

(2i  Written  Job  descriptions  shpll  be  avail- 
able for  all  positions. 

(1)  Licensure,  ceriification.  or  standards 
.si^ch  as  are  required  in  community  practice 
shall  be  required  for  all  comparable  positions 
in  the  residential  facility. 

(4)  Ethical  standards  of  professional  con- 
el  ikc.   as  developed   by  apprc^rlate  profes- 


sional societies,  shall  he  recognised  as  apply- 
ing In  the  residential  facility. 

(5)  TTiere  shall  be  a  planned  program  for 
career  development  and  advancement  for  all 
categories  of  personnel. 

(6)  There  shall  be  pn  authorized  proce- 
diac.  consistent  with  due  process,  for  sus- 
pension and  'or  di?mis.:.al  of  an  employee  for 
cause. 

(7)  J.Tethodo  of  improving  the  welf:ire 
and  security  of  employees  shall  Include: 

(A)  a  merit  system  or  Its  equivalent; 

(B)  a  salary  schedule  covering  all  po.si- 
ti-^ns; 

I C I  effective  grievance  procedures: 

'D)  provisions  for  vacations,  holidays,  and 
.-ick  leave: 

(E)  provisions  for  hr.iUh  ii-.^nrano-e  and  re- 
t:i'..-me-.it; 

(P)  provirlors  for  cmplryee  c-ganl7.ation.s; 

',G)  opportunities  for  continuing  educa- 
tional experiences,  Including  educational 
'Cir.e;  arid 

(H)  provi.sion.s  for  recognizing  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  residential  facility. 

'C)  A  statement  of  the  residential  facili- 
ty's personnel  policies  and  practices  shall  be 
r. reliable  to  all  its  employees. 

■di  All  personnel  shall  be  Initiplly  scrrrnert 
t"  deterniire  if  tb^y  pn-  capable  of  fulfilling 
tiie  specific  Job  requirements.  All  personnel 
aall  be  medicaliy  determined  to  be  free  oi 
c.jiiimtinicable  ar.d  infectious  diseases  at  the 
time  of  employment  and  annually  there- 
after. All  personnel  should  hnve  a  medical 
exiimination  at  the  time  of  employment  and 
annually  thf-reafier.  Where  Indicated,  psy- 
chological us-sessment  .should  be  ii^cluded  at 
the  tirn"  of  employment  and  annually  there- 
iifter. 

io)  The  perforn'ance  of  esch  employee  sh.tl! 
be  ..'valuuted  re'^iilnriy  and  periodically,  and 
.'•  least  aiiiKiriliy.  E.ich  such  evaluation  shitll 
be— 

■  1  i  reviewed  v,  ith  the  employee;  and 

: -' I  recorded  in  the  employees  per.-o.ipcl 
rcr.-ird. 

(fl  Wriiten  policy  shall  prohibit  mistrerit- 
meiit.  neglect,  or  ab'f--e  of  residents.  Al!pt;pd 
viuUtions  shall  be  reported  immediutely. 
.Tnd  there  shall  be  evidence  tiiat — 

(II  all  alleyed  violations  are  ihovoujihly  in- 
vcsrigated: 

(2)  the  results  of  stich  investigation  are 
reported  to  the  chief  executive  officer,  or  his 
or  her  designated  representative,  within  24 
hours  of  the  report  of  the  Incident;  and 

(3(  appropriate  sanctions  are  Invoked 
when  the  allegation  Is  substantiated. 

Sec.  241.  (a)  iHaffing  shall  be  sufflrlo.it  so 
that  the  residential  facility  Is  not  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  residents  or  volunteers  for 
productive  services.  There  shall  be  a  written 
policy  to  protect  residents  from  exploitation 
when  they  are  engaged  in  productive  work. 
A  current,  written  policy  shall  encourage 
that  residents  be  trained  for  productive,  paid 
employment.  Residents  shall  not  be  Involved 
in  the  care  (feeding,  clothing,  bathing i. 
training,  or  .superrt.sioa  cf  other  residents 
unless  they — 

(1)  have  been  specifically  trained  in  the 
noces.sflvy  skills; 

(2)  ha"e  the  humane  judgn-ent  req-.urod 
l>v  Tluse  activities: 

(3 1   are  adequately  f.upervi^^cd:   and 

(4)   are  reimbursed. 

tb)  Residents  who  function  at  the  level 
C)f  staff  ill  ocounntional  or  trHlning  activities 
.^hall- 

(li  hi>ve  the  right  to  tnjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  staff:  and 

(2)  be  paid  at  the  legally  required  wage 
level  when  employed  in  other  than  training 
situations. 

(e)  Appropriate  to  the  size  and  mture 
of  the  residential  facility,  there  shall  be  a 
staff  training  program  that  includes; 

(1)  orientation  for  all  new  employees,  to 
arq-.ialnt  them  with  the  philosophy,  organl- 


.-ati-jn.  program,  pi'actlces.  and  goals  of  the 
residential  facility:  • 

(2)  Induction  training  for  each  'new  em- 
ployee, so  that  his  skills  in  working  with  the 
residents  are  Increased; 

(3)  inservlce  training  for  employees  who 
ha-.c  rot  achieved  the  desired  level  of  com- 
petence, and  opportunities  for  continuous 
Inservlce  training  to  update  and  Improve 
the  skill.s  and  cotnpetenctes  of  all  employ-  - 
ees; 

Is  I  supervisory  and  mana"ement  training 
for  all  employees  in,  or  candidates  loi. 
fiupervisory  positions: 

(5)  provisions  f-hall  be  made  for  all  staff 
members  to  Improve  their  competencies, 
through  mean.s.  Includhig  but  not  limited 
tf, — 

lAi   attending  staff  meetings;  ' 

(B)  undertaking  seminars,  conferences, 
v  orksliops.  and  in.stitutes; 

(C)  attending  college  and  university 
c-iurses: 

iD)    visitins.  oDier  residential  facilities; 
El    participation   In  profes<-icn,'Hl  orgaiii- 
.n.tions; 

'Ft  conducting  re-earch: 

'  G I  publishing  studies: 

:  K )  acrcjs  to  consultant?; 

(Tl  access  to  ctirrent  llterantre.  including 
iX'Ol-s.  monooraphs.  and  Journals  relev.Tnt 
!o  ;nental  retardation  and  developmental 
oiisabi.it  ir-s; 

(6i  liiterdlsclplltiary  training  prosrarls 
sh.Hll  be  stressed; 

(  V)  the  ongoing  staff  development  program 
siiouid  include  provlslon.s  for  educating  st:.ii 
n  i.-nibers  as  research  cortsumers; 

1 8)  where  appropripte  to  the  S'ze  and 
natui-e  of  the  residential  facility,  there  shall 
be  an  Individual  designated  to  be  rt.sponsib'.e 
("or  staff  dcveloprneiit  and  training,  and  srch 
iiidivid.iai  .should  have — 

(A(  at  lexst  a  master's  degree  In  cne  o: 
the  mnjor  disciplines  relevant  to  mental  te- 
t.-.rdr,tion  cr  other  developmental  disability: 

( B)  a  thorough  knowledge  cf  the  nature  of 
mental  retrirdatiou  and  other  developmental 
dis.ibilities.  and  the  cttrrent  goals,  programs, 
and  pr'tcticcs  in  this  field; 

(C)  a  knowledge  of  the  educaiion.il 
lirsce.s; 

'D)  an  appropriate  combination  of  aca- 
deiiic    training   find    relevant   experience: 

(E)  demonstrated  competence  in  organ!.;'- 
iiiti  and  directing  staff  training  program.^. 
and 

(L^i  appropriate  to  the  size  aitd  nature  oi 
tlie  residential  facUity.  tliere  sliould  be 
adequate,  uicxlem  educational  media  equip- 
ment (including  but  not  limited  to:  over- 
head, fiimstrip,  motion  picture,  and  slide 
piojectors;  .screens;  models  and  charts;  and 
\iaeo  tape  systemt  i  for  the  conduct  of  an 
'uservice  training  program. 

id)  Working  relations  .'-hould  be  estah- 
lishod  between  the  residential  facility  and 
nearby  colleges  and  universities  for  tlie  fol- 
lowing purpeKes:  * 

ill  niahiag  credi;  ccj. 'V-.es.  seminars,  and 
'.vorkshops  available  to  the  residential  fa- 
cility's .siatf: 

(2)  u.'ing  residential  facility  resource.s  for 
! raining  r.nd  research  by  colleges  and  ouiver- 
sitie.s;  and 

(3)  exchanging  of  staa  between  the  resi- 
dential facility  and  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties for  teaching,  research,  and  consultation. 

Chapter  2. — Resident  Lnixc 

Siibolir^pter   I     St. tff -Resident   Relationships 

and  Activities 

Sec.  242.  (ai  Tlie  prima/y  respon&ibiluy 
of  the  living  iinii  sLdff  sl/all  be  to  devote 
their  uiteuiion  to  tlie  care  and  development 
of  the  residents  as  follows: 

( 1 )  each  resident  .siiall  receive  appreciable 
and  appropriate  attention  each  day  from  the 
.staiT  in  the  living  unit; 

(2)  li-hig  unit  personnel  "=hall  ti'ain  resi- 
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dents  In  activities  of  dally  li-  ing  and  in  the 
Ut  velopnient  of  self-help  and  sociftl  skills; 

(3»    living  unit  personnel  s  lall  be  respon- 
sible for  tlie  development  an  1  maintenance 
of  r^  warm,  family-  or  home-li  ;e  environment 
tiir.t  is  conducive  to  the  achi  vement  of  op 
t:ona!  development  by  the  resi  lent; 

(4)  appropriate  provision    ;hall   be   made 
to  ensure  that  the  efforts  of  t  e  staff  are  not 
diverted  from  these  responsi  jillties   by  ex 
fe«^4,ive  houEeiceeping  and  cle 
ether  non-resident-care  actii  ities;    and 

(5)  the  objective  in  staffii  g  each  living 
nnit  should  be  to  maintain  t  ;asonab!e  sta- 
bility in  tiie  assignment  of  sta  [,  thereby  per- 
mitting the  development  oq 
inter-personal  relationship 
resident  and  one  or  two  staff  members 

\'o}  Members  of  tlie  living  \  nit  staff  from 
all  shifts  shall  participate  wit  i  an  interdis 
^csplinary  team  in  appropriate  referral,  plan- 
ning, initiation,   coordination    implementa- 
tion, followthrough.  monitorir  j.  and  evalua- 
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a    consistent 
)etween    each 


ticn  Bctt\  ities  relative  to  tliq  care  aiid  de- 
velopment of  the  resident. 

(c)  There  shail  be  specific  Valuation  and 
protram  plans  for  each  residi  nt  that  are 

( 1 )  available  to  direct  car^  staff  in  each 
lix.np  unit:  and 

i2(  reviewed  by  a  member  fcr  mfinbers  of 
tlie  interdisciplinary  program  team  at  least 
monthly,  with  documentation  jf  such  review 
entered    in    the    resident's    re  :ord. 

Id)  Activiiy  schedules  for  each  resident 
shall  be  available  to  direct  are  staff  and 
shall  be  implemented  daily  as  follows: 

(1)  such  schedules  shall  no  permit  "dead 
time"  of  unscheduled  activity  f  more  than  1 
hour  continuous  duration;  ant 

(2)  such  schedules  shall  a  low  for  indi- 
vidual or  group  free  activities  ,  with  appro- 
rriate  mi-terials,  as  specified  b  the  program 
team. 

(e)  The  rhythm  of  life  in  tfie  living  unit 
Fhall    resemble   the   cultural 
residents'  nonietarded  or  noi 
fcUy  disabled  age  peers,  unles 
from   this  rhythm  is  Justified 
of  maximizing  the  residents' 
ties.  Residents  shall  be  assigne 
ties  in  the  living  imit  comm 
tlieir  interests,  abilities,  and 


lorin  for  the 
development- 
a  departure 
on  tlie  basis 
iuman  quali- 
re.sponslbill- 
nsurate  with 
■evelopmental 
plans,  in  order  to  enhance  fei  lings  of  self- 
respect  and  to  develop  sltlUs  o  Independent 
living.  Multiple-handicapped  and  nonam- 
bulatory residents  shall — 

(1)  spend  a  major  portion  |f  their  wak- 
ing day  out  of  bed; 

(2)  spend  a  portion  of  theA  waking  day 
out  of  their  bedroom  area; 

(3)  have  planned  dally  actl\  ty  and  exer- 
cise periods;  and 

(4)  be  rendered  mobile  by  va^ous  methods 
and  devices. 

(f)    All  residents  shall  have 
riods  out  of  doors  on  a  year 


Residents  should  be  instruct*  1  In  how  to 
use,  and,  except  as  contraindl  ated  for  In- 
oividual  residents  by  their  p  ogram  plan, 
should  be  given  opportunity  f<J-  freedom  of 
movement — 

C)      within     the     rcsldcntfcl 
pround;  and 

(2)      without   the     resldentfcl 
grounds. 

P^rthdays  and  special  events 

uividually  observed.  Provisions 

for  heterosexual  interaction  alpropriate  to 

the  residents'  developmental  le^fsls. 

(p)  Residents'  view  and  opii 
ters  c-ncernlng  them  should  h 
r^\i^-.\  consideration  In  defining  the  processes 
and  structures  that  affect  them 

(h»  Residents  .should  be  insA-ucted  in  the 
free  and  unsupervised  use  of  cc  nmunication 
pro.'essps.  Except  as  denied  in  llvldual  resi- 
dents by  team  action,  for  cau.sf,  this  should 
typically  include — 

(1)  having  access  to  telephoijes  for  Incom- 
ing and  local  outgoing  calls; 

(2>  having  free  access  to  pay  lelephones,  or 


planned  pe- 
round   basis. 


facility's 
facility's 


^.ould  be  In- 
hall  be  made 


ons  on  mat- 
elicited  and 


the  equlvalen*.  for  outgoing  long  distance 
calls; 

(3)  opening  their  own  mall  and  packages, 
and  generally  doing  so  without  direct  sur- 
veillance; and 

(4)  not  having  their  outgoing  mail  read  by 
sta,"!.  unless  requested  by  the  resident. 

(i)  Residents  shall  be  permitted  personal 
possessions,  such  as  toys,  books,  pictures, 
tames,  radios,  arts  and  crafts  materials,  reli- 
gious articles,  toiletries  Jewelry  and  letters. 

(])  Regulations  shall  permit  normalized 
aiiil  iionnaUzing  pos.session  and  use  of  money 
by  residents  for  work  payment  and  property 
aviministration  as  for  example,  in  performine 
cash  and  check  transactions,  and  In  buying 
clothing  and  other  items,  as  readily  as  other 
citizens,  fn  accordance  with  their  develop- 
mental level — 

(1)  allowances  or  opportunities  to  earn 
money  siiall  oe  available  to  residents;  and 

(2(  residents  shall  be  trained  in  the  value 
and  use  of  money. 

(k)  There  shall  be  provision  for  prompt 
recotnition  and  appropriate  manarement  of 
fcehavioifil  problems  in  the  living  unit.  There 
siiall  be  a  written  statement  of  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  control  and  discipline  of 
re.«iclents  that  is — 

(1)  directed  to  the  goal  of  maximizing  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  residents; 

(2)  available  in  each  living  unit;  and 

(3)  available  to  parents  or  guardians. 

(1)  Residents  shall  participate,  as  apnro- 
priate.  In  the  formulation  of  such  »>olicles 
and  procedures.  Corporal  puni.shment  shall 
not  be  permitted.  Residents  shall  not  dis- 
cirline  other  residents,  except  as  part  of  an 
organi:ied  self-government  program  tliat  Is 
conducted  in  accordance  with  written  pollcv. 

(m)  Seclusion,  defined  as  the  placement  of 
a  resident  alone  In  a  locked  room,  shall  not 
be  employed. 

M.)  Fxcept  as  pro\idcd  In  subsection  (p). 
phveical  restraint  shall  be  eniploved  only 
when  absolutely  necessarv  to  protect  the 
resident  from  injury  to'  himself  and  to 
otl-.ers.  and  restraint  shnll  net  be  emploved 
as  punishment,  for  the  convenience  of  staff, 
or  a>^  a  substitute  for  program.  The  residen- 
tial facility  shall  have  a  written  policy  that 
defines  tlie  u.ses  of  restraint,  the  staff  "mem- 
bers who  may  authorize  its  use.  and  a  mech- 
anism for  momtoring  and  controlling  its 
use.  Orders  for  restraints  shall  not  be  In 
ff.rce  for  longer  than  12  hours.  A  resident 
placed  in  restraint  shall  be  checked  at  least 
ever>-  30  minutes  by  staff  trained  In  the  use 
of  restraints,  and  a  record  of  such  checks 
shall  be  kept.  Mechanical  restraints  shall 
be  designed  and  used  so  as  not  to  cause 
physical  injury  to  the  resident,  and  so  as  to 
cau.se  the  least  possible  discomfort.  Opportu- 
nity for  motion  and  exercise  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  a  period  of  not  less  than  10  min- 
utes during  each  2  hours  In  which  restraint 
Is  employed.  Totally  enclosed  cribs  and  bar- 
red enclosures  shall  be  considered  restraints. 

(0)  Mechanical  supports  used  in  forma- 
tive situations  to  achieve  proper  body  posi- 
tion and  balance  shall  not  be  considered  to 
lie  restraints,  but  shall  be  desle-i-,ed  and  an- 
plied— 

(1)  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified 
professional  person;  and 

(2)  so  as  to  reflect  concern  for  principles 
of  good  body  allnement,  concern  for  circula- 
tion, and  allowance  for  change  of  position. 

(p)  Chemical  restraint  shall  not  be  used 
excessively,  as  punishment,  for  the  conven- 
ience or  staff,  as  a  substitute  for  program,  or 
in  quantities  that  interfere  with  a  residem's 
habllltation  program. 

(q)  Behavior  modification  programs  In- 
voiving  the  use  of  time-out  devices  or  the 
use  of  noxious  or  aversive  stimuli  shall  be: 

( 1 )  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  residen- 
tial facility's  research  review  and  human 
rights  committees; 

(2)  conducted  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
affected  resident's  parents  or  surrogates; 


(3)  described  In  written  plans  that  are 
kept  on  file  in  the  residential  facility; 

(4)  restraints  employed  as  time-out  de- 
vices shall  be  applied  for  only  very  brief 
periods,  only  during  conditioning  sessions, 
and  only  In  the  presence  of  the  trainer;  and 

(5)  removal  from  a  situation  for  time-out 
piirposes  shall  not  be  for  more  than  1  hour, 
and  this  procedure  shall  be  used  only  during 
the  conditioning  program,  and  only  under 
the  supervision  of  the  trainer. 

Subchapter  II — Food  Services 
Sec.  243.  (a)  Food  services  shall  recognize 
and  provide  for  the  physiological,  emotional, 
religious,  and  cultural  needs  of  each  resident, 
through  provision  of  a  j-lanned,  nutritionally 
r.vequate  diet.  There  shall  be  a  written  state- 
ment of  goals,  policies,  and  procedures  that — 

(1)  governs  all  food  service  and  nutrition 
activities; 

(2)  is  prepared  by.  or  with  the  assistance 
of.  a  nutritionist  or  dietitian;  • 

(3)  is  reviewed  periodically,  as  necessary, 
by  the  nutritionist  or  dietitian; 

(4)  Is  in  compliance  with  State  and  local 
regulations; 

1 5)  is  consistent  with  the  residential  fa- 
ciiitj's  goals  and  policies;  and 

(G)  Is  distributed  to  residential  facility 
personnel. 

(b)  When  food  services  are  not  directed  by 
a  nutritionist  or  dietitian,  regular,  planned, 
and  frequent  consultation  with  a  nutri- 
tionist or  dietitian  should  be  available. 
Records,  of  consultations  and  recommenda- 
tions siiall  be  maintained  by  the  residential 
facility  aud  by  the  consultant.  An  evaluation 
procecure  shall  be  established  to  determirje 
the  extent  of  Implementation  of  the  con- 
sultant's reccmmendations. 

(ci  A  ncxirishlng,  well-balanced  diet,  con- 
Eisient  with  local  customs,  shall  be  provided 
all  residents.  Modified  diets  shall  be — 

(1)  prescribed  by  the  resident's  prcgr.im 
team,  with  a  record  of  the  prescription  kept 
on  file; 

(2)  planned,  prepared,  and  served  by  per- 
sons wiio  have  received  adequate  Instruction; 
and 

(3  1  periodically  reviewed  and  adjusted  as 
needed. 

(d)  Dietary  practices  in  keeping  with  the 
relifious  requirements  of  residents'  faith 
groups  should  be  observed  at  the  request  of 
parents  or  guardians.  Dental  of  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  shall  not  be  used  as  a 
punishment.  At  least  three  meals  shall  be 
served  daily,  at  regular  times,  with — 

( 1 )  not  more  than  a  14-hour  span  between 
a  substantial  evening  meal  and  breakfast  of 
the  following  day.  and 

i2)  not  le&s  than  10  hours  between  break- 
fast and  the  evening  meal  of  the  same  day. 

(e)  Resident's  mealtimes  shall  be  compar- 
able to  those  normally  obtaining  in  the  com- 
munity. Provision  should  be  made  for  be- 
tween meal  and  before  bedtime  snacks,  in 
keeping  with  the  total  dally  needs  of  each 
resident.  Food  shall  be  served — 

(1)   as  soc.n  as  possible  after  preparation, 
in  order  to  conserve  nutritive  value; 
(2  I  In  an  attractive  manner; 
(S)  In  appropriate  quantity; 

(4)  at  appropriate  temperature; 

(5)  in  a  form  consistent  with  the  develop- 
mental level  of  the  resident;  and 

(6)  with  appropriate  utensils. 

When  food  is  transported,  it  shall  be  done 
in  a  manner  that  maintains  proper  temper- 
ature, protects  the  food  from  contamination 
and  spoilage,  and  Insures  the  preservation  of 
nutritive  value. 

(f)  All  residents,  including  the  mobile 
nonambulatory,  shall  eat  or  be  fed  In  dining 
rooms,  except  where  contralndlcated  for 
health  reasons,  or  by  decision  of  the  team 
responsible  for  the  resident's  program.  Table 
service  shall  be  provided  for  all  who  can  and 
will  eat  at  a  table.  Including  residents  In 
wheelchairs.  Dining  areas  shall — 

(1)  be  equipped  with  tables  having  smooth. 
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Inipervious  tops  or  clean  table  covering.s  may 
be  used; 

(2)  be  equipped  with  tables,  chairs,  eat- 
ing utensils,  and  dislies  designed  to  meet  tiie 
development  needs  of  each  resident; 

(3;  promote  a  pleasant  and  home-like  en- 
vironment that  is  attract iiely  furnished  and 
decorated,  and  is  ol  good  acotistical  quality; 
and 

(4)  be  designed  to  ;;tiiiii:late  mayiuium 
self -development,  social  inieniclion.  con.icrt, 
and  pleasure. 

(g)  Dining  arrangomenls  shall  be  based 
upon  a  rational  plan  to  meet  tiie  needs  of 
the  residents  and  the  requireiaents  of  tlieir 
programs.  Dining  and  serving  arrangements 
rihould  provide  for  a  variety  of  eaiing  ex- 
periences (for  example,  cat'eteiia  and  family 
style) ,  and,  when  approprir.te,  for  tiie  op- 
portunity to  make  food  selections  wiili  guid- 
ance. Uiiless  Justiiied  on  the  basis  of  meet- 
ing the  program  needs  of  the  particular  resi- 
dents being  served,  dining  tables  should  seat 
small  groups  of  residents  (typically  four  to 
six  at  a  table),  p-.-cfeiably  including  both 
sexes. 

(h)  Dining  rooms  shall  be  adequatclj  su- 
pervised and  stalled  for  tlie  direction  of  .<olf- 
help  eating  procedures,  and  to  assure  tl^at 
each  resident  receives  an  aJequate  an\ouni 
and  variety  of  food.  Staff  members  should 
be  encouraged  to  eai  v.ith  tliose  residents 
v.ho  have  scml-indepenuent  or  inc'ependent 
eating  skills.  For  residents  not  able  to  pet 
to  diumg  areas,  food  service  piuctices  shall 
permit  and  encouruge  mr.xiinum  self-iieip 
and  shall  proniote  jsoclal  Interaction  and  en- 
joyable experiences. 

Sec.  244.  (a)  Residents  shall  be  provided 
with  systematic  training  to  develop  appro- 
priate eating  skills,  utilising  adaptive  eciaip- 
ment  where  it  strves  the  develo.5:nent 
process. 

(b)  Residents  \%ith  special  eating  disabili- 
ties shall  be  provided  willi  an  Interdiscipli- 
nary approach  to  the  diaj^nosis  and  remedia- 
tion of  their  problcnl^;,  coi-.-istent  with  tiicir 
developmental  needs. 

(c)  Direct -care  staff  .sh:Ul  be  trained  In 
and  shall  utilize  proper  leediin^  iccliniques. 
Residents  shall  eat  in  an  upright  position. 
Residents  shall  eai  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  their  developmental  needs  (for  example. 
Infants  should  be  fed  m  arms,  as  appropri- 
ate). Residents  shall  be  fed  at  a  leisurely 
rate,  and  the  time  allowed  for  eating  shull 
be  such  as  to  permit  adequate  nutrition,  to 
promote  the  development  of  s;elf-feeding 
abilities,  to  encourage  socialization,  and  to 
provide  a  pleasant  mealtime  experience. 

(d)  Effective  procedures  for  cleanin;;  all 
equipment  and  all  areas  slipll  be  followed 
coiisistently.  Handwashing  facilities.  Includ- 
ing hot  and  cold  water,  snap,  and  paper 
towels,  shall  be  provided  adjacent  to  v.ork 
areas. 

Subchapter  III — Clothing 
Sec.  245.   (a)   Each  resident  shall  have  an 
adequate  allowance  of  neat,  clean,  friihio!'- 
able,  and  seasonable  clothiny. 

(b)  Each  resident  shall  have  his  or  her 
own  clothing,  which  is.  when  necessary,  prop- 
ei-ly  and  inccn.spiciiously  marked  with  his 
or  her  name,  and  he  or  :=he  shall  use  this 
clothing.  Such  clothing  shall  make  it  possi- 
ble for  residents  to  go  out  of  doors  in  in- 
clement weather,  to  3.0  for  trips  or  visits  ap- 
propriately dressed,  and  to  make  a  normal 
appearance  in  tiie  commumty. 

(c)  Nonambulatory  residents  shall  be 
dressed  daily  in  their  own  clothing,  includ- 
ing shoes,  unless  contralndlcated  in  written 
medical  orders. 

(d)  Washable  clothing  shall  be  designed 
for  multihandlcappecl  residents  behig  trained 
in  self-help  skills,  in  accordance  with  Indi- 
vidual needs. 

(e)  Clothing  for  incontinent  residents 
shall  be  designed  to  foster  comfortable  sit- 


ting, crav.ling  and  oi"  walking,   and   toilet 
training. 

(f)  A  current  inventory  should  be  kept  of 
e.ach  resident's  personal  and  clothing  Items. 

(g)  Residents  shall  be  trained  and  en- 
couraged to: 

(1)  select  and  purcliase  their  c.vn  clotliing 
as  independently  as  possible,  prcffvably  ;ni- 
li/ing  community  stores: 

1 2)  select  their  daily  clorning; 

(.3)  dress  themselves; 

(J)  change  their  clothes  to  .suit  tiie  acii"-- 
.:  IPS  in  wiiiti^tliey  engage:  and 

(5)  maintain  (Inuiider,  clean,  mend)  their 
clotliing  as  independently  as  possible. 

Sec.  '246.  Storage  space  for  clo'.liing  to 
winch  the  resident  has  acce.ss  shall  be  pro- 
vided. Ample  clcset  and  drawer  space  shall 
be  provided  for  e"ch  resident.  Such  space 
shail  be  accessible  to  all,  including  those  in 
vv/ieeloh."''.'.-. 

Sec.  247.  Tl-.e  person  responsilile  for  the 
residential  facili»y's  resident-clotliing  pro- 
prnm  sliail  be  trained  or  experienced  \i\  the 
selecticn.  purchase,  and  niaintenunce  of 
clothing,  li'ClucUn^  the  ciesl-in  of  clothing 
Tor  t'ne  handicapped. 

Si'bchapter  IV— Ker\)<^h.  H;  jie:  r.  and 
Grcominfe 

3fc.  24B.  (a)  Residents  fchall  be  tri-.ined  to 
exercise  maximum  independence  in  healtli, 
liygiene,  and  grooming  practices,  including 
ba thine,  brushing  teeth,  shampooing,  comb- 
i:  7  ."I'd  brusliinir  liair.  shaving,  and  caring 
lor  toenails  and  fingf mails. 

(b)  E^ch  re."ident  siiall  be  assisted  In 
learning  normal  grooming  practices  witli  in- 
tli\iuual  toilet  articles  that  are  appropriately 
available  to  ihat  resident. 

<c)  Ttetii  shall  be  brushed  daily,  with  an 
eiTLCti\e  dentifrice.  Individual  brushes  shall 
be  properly  miirlced,  used,  and  stored.  Dental 
care  practices  should  encourage  the  use  ol 
newer  dental  eruipment.  such  as  electric 
toothbrushes  and  water  picks.  r>s  prescribed, 
(di  F.eoidencs  shall  be  regularly  scheduled 
for  liair  cuttin;;  and  styling,  in  an  Individ- 
I'aiized.  normalized  manner,  by  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

(e)  T'!V  vesirients  who  reqvlrr»  .;uch  a.s.^ist- 
nnce.  cutting  of  toenails  p.ad  fingernails  by 
trained  personnel  shall  be  scheduled  at  reg- 
uinr  intervals. 

( t )  Each  resident  sl-.all  I'-ave  a  sliowcr  or 
tub  bath  at  lea=t  dally,  unless  medically  con- 
tralndlcated. Resident'.s  bathing  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  most  independent  level 
possible.  Residctit's  bathing  shall  be  con- 
ducted w-th  duo  regard  for  pri\acy.  Indi- 
vidual wr.shcloths  and  towels  shall  be  used. 
.\  bacteriostatic  soap  shall  be  f.scd.  unless 
otherwise  firescri'jcd. 

(gi  Female  residents  shall  be  helped  to 
attain  maximum  independence  in  caring 
for  iiienstrual  needs.  Menstrua!  supplies 
siiall  be  of  the  same  q-.it-.lity  and  diversity 
nvaiiable  to  i:\\  women. 

( h  I  Every  rMldent  who  does  not  elimi- 
i^Rt"  appropriately  and  independently  shall 
be  engaged  in  a  toilet  training  program. 
The  residential  lacUity's  training  program 
siiall  be  applied  systematically  and  i-egular- 
ly.  Appropriate  dlet.ary  adaptations  shall  be 
made  to  promote  normal  evacuation  and  uri- 
nation. 'The  program  shall  comprise  a  hier- 
arcliy  of  procedures  leading  from  incontin- 
ence to  independent  toileting.  Records  shall 
be  kept  of  the  progress  of  each  resident  re- 
ceiving toilet  training.  Appropriate  equip- 
ment shall  be  provided  for  toilet  training, 
including  equipment  appropriate  for  the 
multiple  handicapped.  Reslc'.ents  v.ho  are 
incontinent  shall  be  Immediately  bathed  or 
cleansed,  upon  voiding  or  soiling,  unless 
specifically  contralndlcated  by  the  training 
program  in  which  they  are  enrolled,  and  all 
soiled  items  shall  be  changed.  Persons  shall 
wash  their  hands  after  handling  an  incon- 
tinent resident. 


(i>  Each  living  tuilt  shall  have  a  properly 
adapted  drinking  unit.  Residents  shall  be 
taught  to  use  such  units.  Those  residents 
wlio  cannot  be  so  taught  shall  be  given  the 
proper  daily  amotint  of  fluid  at  appropriate 
intervals  adequate  to  prevent  dehydration. 
There  shall  lie  a  drinking  lurit  accessible  tc. 
and  usable  by.  resldent.s  in  wheelchairs.  Spe- 
cial cups  and  noncoiiapsible  straws  shall  be 
available  when  needed  by  the  multiple  ha-:- 
dicapped.  If  the  drinkii^.g  unit  employs  cup'. 
onlv  single-use,  di':pos3ble  types  shall  i>e 
tired. 

( j  I  Procedures  shall  be  established  for: 

(li  monthly  weighing  ot  residents,  with 
greater  frequency  for  ihose  \vi;h  special 
ne?ds; 

i2)  quarterly  meastiremcnt  of  height, 
until   tlie   age   ol    maximi'in    fji'owth: 

(;j)  maintenance  of  weight  and  height 
records:  and 

(4)  every  eflrrt  --lu'.ll  be  made  to  assure 
thht   residents  maintain   normal   weights. 

(k)  Policies  and  procedures  for  tiie  cave 
of  residents  with  infectio^^s  and  contagious 
diseases  siiall  conform  to  State  and  Iccai 
health  department  regulations. 

il)  Orders  prescrii.'in;;  bed  rest  or  pro- 
hibiiing  residents  from  being  taken  out  of 
doors  shall  be  reviewed  by  a  physician  at 
least  every  3  days. 

I  in  >  Provisions  shall  be  made  to  furnish 
and  maintain  in  good  repair,  and  to  encour- 
age the  use  of.  dentures,  eyeglasses,  hearuig 
aids,  braces,  and  so  forth,  prescribed  by  ap- 
pvcpria'i,e  specialists. 

Su'jchapter  V — Grouping  and  CrganSzaiion 
of  Living    Jnits 

Sec.  249.  (a)  Living  unit  components  or 
groni>ings  siiall  be  small  enough  to  insure  tlie 
cievelopment  of  meaningful  interpersonal 
r-'iationslilps  among  residents  and  between 
residents  and  staff.  The  resident -living  unit 
(self-contained  luiit  including  sleeping,  din- 
in  it.  and  activity  areas)  should  provide  for 
not  more  than  16  residents.  Any  deviaiion 
from  tills  size  should  be  justified  on  tire  basis 
of  meeting  the  progrrm  needs  of  the  specific 
rciidents  being  served.  To  maximize  develop- 
ment, residents  should  be  grouped  wiiliin 
the  living  unit  into  program  groups  of  not 
more  tlian  eight.  Any  deviaiion  Irom  iJiis 
size  should  be  justified  on  the  basis  ol  meet- 
In'-  tiie  program  needs  of  ti.e  specific  resi- 
dents beiiifT  served. 

(b)  Residential  units  or  complexes  should 
house  both  male  and  female  residents  to  the 
extent  that  this  conforms  to  the  prevailing 
ctUtural  norms.  Residents  of  gros.sly  ditlerent 
ages,  developmental  levels,  and  social  need-s 
siiall  not  be  housed  in  close  physical  or  so- 
cial proximity,  unless  such  housing  is  planned 
to  promote  the  growth  and  development 
of  all  those  housed  together.  Residents  who 
are  mobilc-nonambulaiory.  deaf,  blind,  or 
ii'uUiiiandicapped  siiall  Ije  integrated  with 
peers  of  comparable  social  and  intellectual 
developineiiT,  and  sliaii  not  be  segregated  on 
the  ba'^'.s  of  their  handicaps. 

(c)  The  living  unit  siiall  nf>t  be  a  self- 
contained  program  unit,  and  living  unit  ac- 
tivirii.»s  shall  be  coordinated  with  recreation, 
ediu-a'.ional,  and  habllitative  acti'ities  in 
which  residents  engage  outside  the  living 
unit,  unless  contralndlcated  by  tlie  specific 
program  needs  of  the  particular  retidenl-s 
being  served.  Each  program  group  should  be 
as.si*ned  a  specific  person,  who  has  respon-^i- 
bility  for  providing  an  or(iani;-ed.  develop- 
mental program  of  physical  care  trnining, 
and  recreation. 

(di  Residents  sl^.ill  be  ailcved  free  use 
of  ail  living  ai'ca.s  within  ihe  living  unit,  v.ith 
due  regard  for  privacy  and  personal  posses- 
sions. Each  resident  shall  have  access  to  a 
quiet,  private  area  where  he  can  withdraw, 
from  the  group  when  not  specifically  eu- 
{iaged  in  structured  activities. 

(el  Outdoor  active  play  or  recrentinn  area.^- 
shall  be  readily  accessible  to  all  livUiij  units. 
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Subchapter  VI — Resident 
Sec.  250.  (a)  There  shall 
propriately  qualified,  and 
pcfiionuel  to  conduct  the 
cram,  in  accordance  with  th« 
Uied    in    this   section.    F; 
sonnel  shall  be  adiniuistrat 
to  a  person  whose   traiixing 
is  appropriate  to  the  progr 
plied  to  the  individuals  wh 
a-ct  wlih  residents  in  the  Hv 
be  appropriate  to  tlie  kind 
whom  ihe.v  worlc  and  the  k 
in  which  they  engage.  The 
staff  the  living  units  may 
a  variety  o£  tcinxs,  such  as 
care  workers,  or  co'tace  p 
"psychiatric  aid"  may  be 
unit  serving  tlie  einotionall 
not  for  a  cottage  of  wcll-ac 
The  title  of  "child  care  Vv 
propriate  for  a  nur.%ery  schoo 
lor  an  adult  unit.  Nurses 
priaie   for  units  serving  sic 
not  well  ones. 

(b)  Tlie  at  tiro  of  re.siden 
nel  should  be  appropriate  to 
the  unit  in  which  they  work 
with    attire    worn    in    the    c 

(c)  When  resident-living 
ni.'ed  as  recommended  in  sui 
designed  as  stipulated  in  su 
siafl-resiUent  ratio.-,  for  24-^ 
age  of   such    luUts    by   resid 
sonnel.  or  for  equivalent  cov 
as  folio w.s: 

(1)   for   medical   and   surp  c 
for    units    inducting    infani; 
puberty),  adolesconrs  re^u 
adult    guifianc"    and    super  i 
and  profoundly  rerarded  or  ( 
disabled  moderately  and  sev 
handicapped,  and  rt^sldents 
slve,    asEauliive,   or    seciu-ity 
manifest  severely  hyperacliv 
liVe  behnvior — 

(A)  first  shift.  1  to  4: 

(B)  second  shift.  1  to  4: 

(C)  third  shift.  1  to  8:  ^nd 

(D)  overall  ratio  (allow 
work  veek  plus  hclidty,  vn 
time).  1  to  1; 

(2 1    for  unlis  ser-   pp  mode 
or  developmentally  diSAb'ed 
adults  requiring  habit  tra'nln 

(A)    first  shift.  1  to  8: 

(E)  second  shift.  1  to  4: 

(C)  third  =hlft.  1  to  8:  n;-d 

(D)  overall  ratio,  I  tr>  1.25: 
(3)    for   units   serving   resi 

tional    training    programs 
work   In  sheltered   employmc 
(A)   first  shift.  1  to  IG: 
(B>   second  shi:t.  1  tc  8: 

(C)  third  shift.  1  to  16;  and 

(D)  overall  ratio.  1  to  2.5. 
(d»  Pegardles'?  of  the  org?.: 

.sign    f.r    resldcnt-livlns    unli 
staff-resident  ratio?  should 
above.  Reg.irdiess  of  the  org.'' 
sl?n    of    re'iident-living    tm 
staff-resident    rat'.o.<-    for   the 
fined  above  shall   not  b.o  lev 
1  to  2.5,  and  I  to  5.  resperti 
Suboliai.'.cr    VII — Design    a-:c 
Mvln-  Units 
Sec.  251.  (r\)  lh°  design,  coi 
furnishing     of    resident-livini 
be— 

(1)  appropriate  for  the 
son.'.l  and  J^ocial  develop;Ti 

(2)  appropriate  to  the  prog 

(3)  fle.\lble  enouth  to 
a'-ious  in  program  to  meet  c 
of  residents,  and 

(4)  such  as  to  minimize  no 
comniunlcalioj-  at,  nornial 
U-vcI--. 


ad  iquately 
res  aent 


1!-.  in,i  pcrson- 
the  piCj,ram  of 
and  coiLsLsceii;, 
nnnmity. 
mits  are  orga- 
hapier  V.  and 
bfhapter  VII,  the 
r,  7-day  cover- 
iii -living  per- 
ag.-,  sliui'ld  be 


nr,  ', 


ar  d 


b 


lit 
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(b)    The   Interior   design   o 
shall  simulate  the  functional 

of  a  li'jiiie   to  eiirouia  e  a 
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Living  Staff 

sufficient,  ap- 

tralned 

-living  pro- 

standards  spec- 

;it-llving    per- 

■ely  re.sponsible 

and  experience 

1.  The  title  ap- 

directly  hiler- 

g  units  should 

resident.s  with 

of  infraction 

personnel   who 

referred  to  by 

tendanus,  child 

ents.  The  term 

lopjiatc  for  a 

disturbed,  but 

usted  children. 

may  be  ap- 

group,  but  not 

are  appro- 

residenu  but 


,1   units,   and 

children     (to 

g  oonslderiible 

slon,    severely 

eveloninentally 

rely  physically 

ho  aie  sggrcs- 

risks.   or   who 

or  phychotic- 


for    a    ."i-Jiy 
tion,  .Tiid   ilcV 


rt' 


a-ely  retnrded 

f!»»scen*f  and 


ents  in  vora- 
adults  who 
si'  uai  ions — 


li'.ition  or  de- 

thc    overall 

a.s  stipulated 

Izatlon  or  de- 

the    overall 

-atj^gorles   de- 

thnn   1    to  2, 

ily. 

Kf;';'n.'\ge     of 

itr'.ictiun,  and 
unit.s    shall 


ring  of  per- 


accoi  imou 


ale  varl- 
ar.ging  needs 

.e  and  permit 
conversation 


living  units 
arrangements 
sonah^ed  at- 


mosphere for  small  groups  of  residents,  un- 
less it  has  been  demonstrated  that  another 
arrangement  is  more  effective  In  maximizing 
the  human  qualities  of  the  specific  residents 
being  served  There  shall  be  a  minimum  of 
80  square  feet  of  living,  dining,  or  activity 
opace  for  eaih  resident.  This  .=p«ce  shall  be 
Hvrc.nged  to  permit  residents  to  participate 
In  dl.Terciit  kinds  of  activities,  both  In  group.'s 
ard  singly  Furniture  and  furnlshlnL'S  shall 
ba  .safe,  appropriate,  comfortable,  and  home- 
like. 

{o)  Bedrooms  shall: 

(  M  be  or.  or  above  street  grade  level; 

(2;  be  outside  rooms. 

(31  Bccomniodate  from  one  to  four  resi- 
dents; 

(4)  provide  at  least  60  square  feet  per 
resident  in  multiple  .'-.lerping  rooms,  and  not 
le'^r.  than  8)  square  feet  hi  single  rooms- 

(5)  partitions  defining  each  bednor.i  thall 
« .itcnd  from  ilcor  to  ceiling; 

1 0 )  doors  to  bedrooms — 
(A)  should  not  have  vision  panels: 
(H)   should  not  be  lockable,  e::cepL  where 
rodents  may  loc:c  their  own  bedroom  doors, 
as  consistent  wiih  their  ri''J5'"atn; 

(7)  there  shall  be  provision  for  residents 
to  'liomii:  piclurus  o,i  bedroom  walls  (for 
(•■•p.nip!?,  i;v"  mctii'S  of  pe^,board  or  cork 
Slips),  and  to  have  liov.ers,  artwork,  and 
other  decoraticn."^: 

(8)  eaOi  roside;it  rhall  be  provldeJ  with — 
'A)    a   separate   bed   of   proper   Ki?e   and 

>-eipht  f."r  the  convenience  of  the  res'ctent; 

iBi  a  cletir'.   comforrnble  mat*re'''; 

'v')  ijeridiT'.^  appropriate  for  weather  a;;d 
rlninte; 

(9)  tnr-h  resident  shnll  be  provided  with  — 
(A)  appropriate  Indlvltlu.'il  furniture,  .«^uch 

op  a  chest  of  ilrawers.  a  table  or  desk,  and  on 
Indl'/iduiil  closet  with  clothes  rRuk.i  and 
shel'.es  accessible  to  th^c  resident; 

(B;  a  phice  of  ins  or  her  own  for  person.il 
pl;«y  eriuipmcnt  and  individually  prcEt-rlbed 
p.-risth^tic  equipment:  and 

(10>  space  slial;  be  prvt'-led  for  ec;u;ij- 
mcnt  for  daily  out-r.-bed  activity  for  J.)l 
r'.-^idents  i.ot.  yet  mobile,  t.-ccept  those  who 
na\c  a  shcrt-<crm  lilne.  ;  rr  tiioi-c  ^ery  ic  .v 
.'ji'  i\  hoi.i  c'.it-or-"_cd  arliv'iv  !■;  a  threat  to 
life. 

(a)  bulLaOlc  sLor/'ge  ■)h;i!i  fco  provided  for 
pcrs:jnHl  pos6i;so.ons,  such  as  toys,  books, 
pictutcs.  games,  riidios,  arts  end  crafts  ma- 
lerials,  t(.ilctr)e.':.,  jewelry,  letters,  and  other 
arllules  and  cquVmeiit,  ;o  tliut  they  are 
accessible  to  the  residents  for  their  use. 
Storage  arc;;  sha".  bo  a"all..i  le  :t.r  o■T-^e.^- 
son  per.  oniil  belougingo,  clotcing,  ;jud  lug- 

gSb»-'- 

(ei  Toil'.t  areas,  clothe^  closets,  md  other 
f:.cilliios  shall  te  located  and  equipped  so 
a.s  t'j  facilitate  training  toward  maximum 
self-help  by  re::ide.;ts.  including  lUo  severely 
and  profoundly  retarded  of  devtlopmcntaliy 
di.-.ablLii  a:.U  the  multiple  liandicapt>cd  aii 
follows; 

1 1 )  watrr  closet.s,  shcwers  bath'  .'b;;.  and 
lavatories  shall  approx'niate  normal  patterns 
fo'inj  in  li&mes.  u.lcss  speciucally  cor.- 
IruiUdi'  ;UeU  by  program  needs: 

(2)  toilets,  baiaiuhs,  and  showers  .shall 
piovlde  for  individual  privacy  (with  p.irii- 
tiOiis  and  doors),  unless  specifically  coutra- 
Incilcated  by  program  ne-'ds; 

(3)  water  closets  and  bathing  and  toilet- 
ing appltiinccs  shall  be  equipped  for  use  by 
tho  physically  handicapped; 

(l)  there  shall  be  at  least  one  water  closet 
cI  appropriate  size  for  each  si.x  residents; 

(A)  at  lea.-jt  one  water  cloiet  In  each  living 
unit  shall  be  accefisible  to  residents  in  whecl- 
chalrs; 

(B)  each  water  closet  shall  be  equipped 
with  a  toilet  seat; 

(C)  toilet  tissue  shall  be  readily  accesblble 
at  each  water  closet; 

(6)  there  shall  be  at  least  one  lavatory  for 
eacii  six  re.'iidents  and  one  lavatory  sh;ill  be 
accessible  to  and  usable  by  residents  In 
wlicelchalr.s; 


(6)  there  shall  be  at  least  one  tub  or 
shower  for  each  eight  residents: 

(7)  there  shall  be  Individual  racks  or  other 
drying  space  for  washcloths  and  towels;  and 

(8)  larger,  tilted  mirrors  shall  be  available 
to  residents  in  wheelchairs. 

(f)  Provisions  for  the  safety,  sanitation, 
p'^d  comfort  of  tha  reside;its  "shall  comply 
with  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  each  habi  able  room  shall  have  direct 
outside  ventilation  by  means  of  windows, 
Icnvrcs,  air-ro;iditloning,  or  mechanical  ven- 
tilation horizontally  and  verticallr: 

(2)  e.t'jh  habitable  room  shall  have  at  least 
one  window,  and  the  window  space  In  each 
hp.bliable  room  sho-ttltl  be  at  least  one-et'hth 
ri2"2  percent!  of  the  floor  space; 

(A)  each  resident  unit  of  el^ht  shall  have 
at  le.-,st  one  glazed  area  low  enough  so  that 
a  child  in  normal  dny  activities  has  horizon- 
tal visual  access  to  the  out  of  doors; 

(B)  the  type  of  glass  cr  other  glazing 
m-'tcrlal  used  shall  be  appropriate  to  the 
safety  needs  of  the  residents  of  the  unit: 

(3)  floors  shr\!i  provide  a  resilient,  comfort- 
able, attractive,  nonabraslve.  and  sllp-resist- 
a:!t  surface.  Csiyetlng  ured  In  units  serving 
resii'.e:-.ts  who  crawl  or  crcsp  shall  be  non- 
abritslvc; 

(4)  temper.iture  and  humidity  shall  he 
mnli-.tair.ed  wltMn  p.  normal  cp^nfort  r('.''ge 
;.j-  lieailng,  r.l:-condlt'unlng,  or  other  me.ins. 
The  heating  apparatus  employed  shall  rot 
constitv.te  a  burn  hazard  to  the  resident.s; 

(3)  the  lenipcratttre  of  the  hot  water  at 
ai;  taps  to  which  resi 'ents  ha'-e  access  shall 
l^e  controlled,  by  the  use  of  thermo-'tat- 
ic.uly  CO'- trolled  mLxIng  valves  or  b-  other 
mcana,  so  that  it  does  not  exceed  110  decrees 
Fahrcnhei».  Mixing  valves  shall  he  equipped 
■Aith  safety  al.".rm  that  provide  both  r.rdl'ory 
a   d  .  isutl  signals  of  valve  failure: 

(G)  emergency  lighting  of  stairs  and  exlt-^, 
with  automatic  switches,  shrJl  be  provkied  in 
units  housing  more  than  15  reslc!-^:its; 

(7)  t'-iere  sh.-.ll  be  adequ.-.te  clean  linen 
p.;vl  dirty  !i:;e:-i  sto'-age  areas  fcr  c.i^h  livlns 
unit.  Dirty  linen  and  latmiry  shall  be  rc- 
njoveii  from  tie  livi  ig  units  daily;  and 

(8)  laundry  and  trash  chutes  are  rl-.scoi^r- 
r':cd.  hf:t  if  instniled.  .such  chtttes  shall  com- 
plv  w.th  reg'-intinns  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
re  fn-y. 

CitArirn  3. — PaoF.< ssional  >.nd  Ppeciai. 

FROcr-»M3  /.r;D  S.-iivici.i 

Roiichapter  I — Introduction 

Ktc.  2b2.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  resiucat- 
li'.ing  services  otherwise  detailed  In  thts  title, 
residents  sh-aU  be  provldetl  with  the  profes- 
.sional  and  special  programs  and  .services  de- 
to:,ed  in  this  section,  in  accordance  with  ' 
their  needs  for  sut.'h  programs  and  services. 

(bi  The  professional  and  .special  p.'cgiams 
•id  &erv;ctt.  detailed  herein  may  be  provided 
by  program -J  maintained  or  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  re.siclcntial  facility,  or  hy  for-  , 
inal  arraniomenls  between  the  residential 
facility  ana  other  a^cii'-ies  or  persons,  where- 
by the  latter  will  p.ovlde  stich  programs  a^d 
.,e;'vi'-ei  to  t'.i?  rcr.ide:itlal  f.'-ciliiy's  residents 
a:-;  needed. 

(':)  In  at'cordanee  with  the  normalized 
prtncip'c,  r.n  proi'essicual  s.^rvices  to  the 
mer.t.-<lly  retarded  and  other  Int'l'-ldi'.als  with 
dcvelopmcnt'il  disabilities  s'lould  be  rendered 
in  the  cummui'.lty.  whenc/er  po-.sible,  rather 
than  in  a  residential  facllitv,  and  where 
rendered  in  a  resldentiol  facility,  such  serv- 
ics  must  be  at  Icitst  comparable  to  those 
provided  the  r.on-retardcd  In  the  communtiy. 

(d)  Programs  a'.-.d  services  provided  by  the 
residential  facility  or  to  the  residential  fa- 
cility by  agencies  outside  It,  or  by  persons 
noi-  employed  by  it,  shall  meet  the  standards 
for  quality  of  service  as  stated  In  this  section. 
The  rejidentlal  facility  shall  require  that 
services  provided  lis  residents  meet  the 
standards  for  quality  of  services  as  stated  In 
this  section,  aud  all  contracts  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  shall  stipulate  tliat 
these  standards  will  be  met. 
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Sec.  253.  (a)  Individiinls  providing  profes- 
sional and  special  programs  and  services  to 
residents  may  be  identified  with  the  follow- 
ing professions,  disciplines,  or  areas  of  sen'- 
ice: 

( 1  )    cudiology; 

(2)  dentistry  (including  services  rendered 
by  licejised  dentist.s.  licensed  dental  hyglen- 
ists.  and  dental  a.ssistan^sj ; 

(3»   education; 

(4)  food  and  nvitrition  (Inclitding  services 
rendered  by  dietitians  and  nutritionists); 

( 5 )  library  services; 

(6)  medici)te  (including  services  rendered 
bv  licensed  phvstclans.  whether  doctors  of 
medicine  or  aoctors  of  osteopathy,  licer.scl 
podiatrists,  and  licen-^rd  optometrists  i : 

1 7)    music,   art.  dan.-e.   nnd  other  aftiviLy 
therapies; 
(ft I   nursing; 
(9i   occupational  therapy: 

(10)  pharmacy: 

(11)  physic.'.l  ilicrap;-- 
il?)    psychologv ; 

(13)  recreation; 

(14)  religion  (incnidiiii:  .services  rentle-red 
by  clergy  and  religion.^  educaior.-i) ; 

( 15>    social  work; 

(16)   speech  pathology: 

ii7)  vociitional  reluibiliialion  cciinseling; 
a!  id 

(18)  volunteer  services. 

(b)  Interdisciplinary  lennis  for  evniuai  iiig 
the  I'csicient's  needs,  pianning  an  i;<.dividu".l- 
Ized  habilitatioti  program  'o  meet  Identified 
needs,  and  pericdiciiliy  re^  !-.'wing  the  resi- 
dent's response  to  hir;  program  and  revising 
the  program  accordiiigU,  shp.!!  be  corstituted 
of  persons  drawn  from,  or  representing,  such 
of  the  6fore;neniu)ned  nro(er.5.io;'s.  disci- 
plines, or  service  areas  a.=;  r.re  leieviini  in  eacli 
particular  Ct-..se. 

icj  Since  muny  idex-.tical  or  si.Tiilnr  sr^rv- 
ices  or  functions  ma<.  competetuly  be  rer.d- 
ereci  by  individuals  oi  difle-.-'iu  piolessloi-s. 
the  standards  in  the  following  subsecious 
shall  be  Interpreted  in  mean  tit.tt  tiecessary 
•services  are  to  be  provided  in  e.Ticlent  and 
competent  fashion,  without  regard  to  the 
professional  identiiicatlons  of  tiie  persons 
providing  them.  uii'>>>  only  menibLrs  of  a 
single  proiessloii  ai'e  quplified  or  legally 
authorized  to  perlorm  the  stated  i--er\;ce. 
Ser\ices  listed  under  the  duties  of  one  pro- 
fession may.  thereiore,  be  rendered  by  mem- 
bers of  other  profet..-;lotiS  who  are  equipped 
by  training  and  expei  ience  to  do  .so. 

(d)  Regardless  of  the  means  by  whicii  li:e 
residential  facility  makes  professioniil  serv- 
ices available  to  its  reyidenis.  there  shall  be 
e'.idence  that  mcinbers  o:  professional  dis- 
ciplines v^'ork  t(,gether  in  cx)pfer.'ittve.  co- 
ordinated. Interdisciplinary  la.siion  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  the  residential  laciliiy. 

Sf.c.  254.  Programs  and  ser.ices  and  the 
pattern  of  staft"  orgtiuiLalion  and  lunciioii 
wUhin  the  resideutial  acility  shall  be 
tocitsed  t-pon  ser\ing  the  individu;il  needs  of 
residents  and  should  provide  for — 

(1)  comprehensive  diagnosis  and  e\nlua- 
tion  of  each  resident  a.-;  a  basis  lor  planning 
prograinhig  and  management: 

(2)  design  and  iinplementaiion  ot  an  in- 
dividualized habilitatlon  program  to  effec- 
tively meet  the  needs  ot  euch  resident; 

(3)  regular  review,  evaluation,  and  revision, 
as  neccssttry.  of  ea  -h  iiidividit.'ls  habllitation 
program: 

(4)  Irecriom  of  moxemenl  of  individual 
re.^idents  from  one  level  of  achievement  to 
another,  within  (lie  facihtv  and  also  out  of 
the  residential  facility,  through  training, 
hpbiiitatlon,  arid  placement:  and 

(5)  an  array  of  I  hose  services  that  will 
enable  each  resident  to  de-.elop  to  his  ma.vj- 
mum  potential. 

Subchapter  II— Deut.il  .Services 
Sec.  255.   (a)   Dental  .services  .shall  be  pro- 
vided all  residents  in  order  to  maximii:e  their 
general  health  by-- 

(1)   maintaini:ig  au  opinnal  level  of  dally 


oral    health,   through   preveiiti.e    measure-s; 
and 

(2)  correcting  exisUng  oral  diseases. 

(b)  Dental  services  siiall  be  rendered — 

( 1 )  directly,  through  personal  contact  with 
all  residents  by  dentists,  dental  hygienists. 
dental  ss.sistant<:,  dental  health  educators, 
and  oral  hygiene  aides,  as  pppropri.^te  to  the 
sizp  .>f  the  residential  facility:  and 

(2)  Indirectly,  through  contact  between 
dental  staff  and  other  per.sonne!  Citiing  for 
the  residents,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
c  ntim:(l  orrl  hestlth. 

IC)  Dental  services  a\ ailable  to  tho  resi- 
dential facility  should  include — 

( 1 )  dental  evaluation  and  uiagnosif- 
':•;  dental  treatment: 

i.i)  compreheiLsive  prevej>i:"e  dcnt'.stry 
I  .1''  rrms: 

i4>  education  and  training  in  the  niainte- 
'.'f.iice  of  oral  health; 

(.">)  participation,  as  appropriate,  by  den- 
tists atid  dental  hygienists  in  the  ccnt.iiinrg 
fc.-alur.tion  of  Individual  residents  by  inter- 
disc'plinaiy  teams,  to  initiate,  mor.itor.  and 
fuUow  L:p  inc'.ividiiaiii-:.ed  hat>iUlai:on  iv:o- 
;jram-s: 

,(ii  cotirultation  with,  or  leUuiiig  to — 

:  A I   residents; 

;Bi   families  ol  re.sidencsi 
Ci    otiier  resiaen'ial  facility  t.ervicss  an*! 
personnel: 

(7i  participatioii  on  appropriate  residential 
r.i'Uit;.   cciiunitteos:  and 

<8i  plai>ning  and  cont^.ucting  detitul  re- 
search: cooperating  in  interaiscipliiiarv  re- 
-(-arch;  and  interpretisig,  disseminating,  and 
n  'pUrneunng  applicable  research  findings. 

(d)  C -niprehen<;ive  diagnostic  services  for 
ail  residents  .shall  iiicli;Oe — 

(lis  oomplPta  extra  f.i-.d  Intraoral  e.xp.mi- 
ni-.'ion.  utilizing',  all  diagnostic  aids  I'.eces- 
.arv  to  properly  evaluate  tne  resident's  oral 
I'-inditioii.  v.-ilhni  a  period  of  1  month  fol- 
:  'Win-;  acimis  -.ion: 

(2)  provision  f:->r  adequ:^ie  co%.--.iliation  in 
denfistr>  and  other  field.*,  .so  as  to  properly 
evL'.liiate  the  nihility  of  the  patient  to  accept 
the  treatment  plan  thr.t  results  from  the 
diagiio.'^is;  and 

i:ii  a  recall  system  that  will  assure  that 
bi:v'.\  resident  it,  reexamiried  at  specified  in- 
tervals in  accordance  with  hie  needs,  but  at 
least  annually. 

(CI  Comprehensive  treatment  services  for 
fill  residents  shnil  Incltide — 

(1 1  provision  for  dental  treatment,  includ- 
ing the  dental  .specialties  of  pedodontics.  or- 
thcKioutits,  periodontics,  prosthodi)ntics.  en- 
doci(mtics,  oral  .surgar. ,  and  or.il  medicine, 
a.s  indicated:  and 

{2)  provLsicn  for  emergency  treatment  on  a 
r!t-hc)Ur.  7-day-a-week  bi\-.ia.  by  a  qnalliied 
de;ilLsi. 

If)  Cotnpvi-he.n.sive  prevent i'.e  dentistry 
programs  should  include — 

(  1)  fluoridation  of  the  residential  facility's 
"  ater  s-u.pply; 

(2)  topical  and  systematic  fluoride 
tiierapy.  as  presc.'ibed  by  the  dentist; 

i.i)  periodic  oral  prophylaxis,  by  a  dentist 
or  dentai  hyglenisi,  for  each  resident: 

(4)  provisions  for  daily  oral  care,  as  pre- 
rcnbed  by  a  dentist  or  doual  hygieiiist.  in- 
cluding: 

(A)  tonthbrushlng  and  tc^otlibriishing 
uiis,  purii  as  disclosing  wp.fer.'-; 

(B)  tooth  flossing; 
;C)    irrigation; 

(Di  proper  maintenance  o."  oral  hygiene 
equipment; 

(E)  monitoring  the  program  to  a3.sure  its 
e.'Tec  i'-enrss:  and 

1-5)  protision.  -wherever  possible,  of  diets 
in  a  foiin  thi-l  siimulaies  chewing  aud  im- 
provement of  oral  health. 

ig)  Education  and  training  in  the  main- 
tenance of  oral  health  shall  include: 

( i )  continuing  inservice  training  of  living- 
unit  persoiuiel  in  providing  proper  daily 
oral  he;r;th  care  for  residents; 


(2 1  providing  dental  heaUh  educ;alion  to 
direct -care  personnel: 

1 3)  a  dental  hygiene  program  that  in- 
cUides: 

(A)  di.scc.very.  development,  and  utiU7j\- 
tion  of  specialized  teaching  techniques  that 
are  effect!, e  for  indivldxial  residen.ts; 

(B)  importing  information  regarding 
nutriti  .n  and  diet  control  measures  to  rcsi- 
oentf  and  staff; 

(C)  instruction  of  classroom  teachers 
and  or  sttidents  U\  proper  oral  hygier.e 
methods; 

(D)  motivation  of  teachers  and  sttidents 
to  proniote  and  maintpin  good  oral  hygiene; 

(El  instruc'.ion  of  residents  in  living  u»its 
in  proper  oral  hygiene  methods:   end 

(4)  instruction  of  purents  or  surroptites 
in  the  maintenance  of  proper  oral  hygiene. 
•ivhere  apjiroprlate  (as  in  the  case  of  re.-iden- 
tlai  f.-icilitles  having  day  protrams.  or  in  the 
case  of  icsidents  leaving  the  residential 
ittCility) , 

(b)  A  permaiient  dental  record  shall  be 
maintained  for  each  resident.  A  summrrj 
dental  prt  gress  report  shall  be  entered  in  the 
residents  unit  record  at  stated  intervals  A 
copy  of  tlie  permanent  dental  record  shTil 
be  provided  a  residential  facility  to  whicii 
a  resident  is  traiisierrrd. 

ii!  When  the  residential  frtcilitv  hns  Its 
own  dental  staff,  there  .-honld  be  a  manual 
that  staie:i  the  philosophy  oi  the  dental 
service  and  describes  all  dcnal  procedures 
and  pi;licies.  There  shall  be  :i  fcraial  trrange- 
meut  for  providing  qualil^id  and  adequate 
dental  services  to  the  residential  facility, 
inc'-.iding  care  for  dental  emergencies  oa  u 
2J-hour.  7-driy,->-a-week  basis.  A  dentist,  fully 
licensed  t-j  practice  in  the  S'ate  in  which 
the  re=:idei^tial  facility  is  localed.  .shall  be 
tluiif  nated  to  be  responsible  for  maintniulng 
ctai-idarU.;;  of  profession-.t!  imd  ethical  prac- 
tice in  the  rtiidering  of  dental  ser  "ices  \o 
the  residential  facility.  Where  apprcpri.T e. 
the  residential  facility  should,  in  addition, 
hnve  available  to  it,  and  ?liould  utilize,  the 
program -development  const.' tation  servises 
of  a  qualified  dentist  who  has  experience  in 
the  field  of  dentistry  for  the  retarded  and 
other  individuals  with  developi-iiental  dis- 
abilitie.-;. 

(J  I  There  shall  be  availpble  sufficient,  ap- 
propriately qualified  dental  personnel,  and 
necessary  supporting  staff,  to  carry  cut  the 
dental  services  program.  AU  dentists  provid- 
ing ser'  ices  to  the  residential  facility  shHll 
be  fully  licensed  to  practire  in  the  State  in 
which  tt-ie  residential  facili'y  is  located.  All 
dental  hygienists  providing  services  to  tliC 
residential  fticilitv  shall  be  licensed  to  prp.c- 
ti'.'e  in  the  Stare  \vt  whi'-h  the  residentiil 
facility  is  located.  Dental  assistants  .shor.ld 
be  certiiied  by  an  appropriate  nationallv 
recognized  professional  association  or  shoitld 
be  enrolled  in  a  program  loading  to  certifica- 
tion. Dental  health  educators  .sjiall  have  a 
thorovgh  knowledge  of-- 

(1)  dental  health:  and 

(2)  t^pching  methods. 

(ki  Or.il  hvgicnie  aides.  wh'>  rwxv  s.-ippK— 
ment  and  promote  the  proper  daily  cr.-.l  care 
of  residents,  through  ncttnM  particip.iticn 
and  developnient  of  new  methods  in  the 
toothbrushing  program,  or  in  the  dit'Semina- 
tion  of  oral  hygiene  information,  sliould  be — 

(1)  thoroughly  trained  in  current  concepts 
and  procedures  of  oral  c.xre:  and 

(2i  trained  to  recognize  abnormal  oral 
conditions. 

(1|  Supporting  staff  should  hiclttde.  as 
apprc>pripte  to  the  progran-i — 

(1 )  receptionists: 

(2)  clerical  perscun-ie!  to  maintain  current 
dental  records: 

(3  I  dental  laboratory  technicians  certined 
bv  the  appropriate  natiriially  recogiiized  pro- 
fessional association: 

(4»  escort  aides;  and 

(5)   Janitorial  or  hciisekeeping  per.sonnel. 

mil  All  dentists  providing  service  to  the 
resiilent'liU  faculty  shall  adhere  to  the  code 


33114 

of  ethics  published  by  the 


-„  -,  — .appropriate  na 
tloiially  recognized  profess  onal  association. 
Sec.  256.  (a)  Approprlal ;  to  the  size  of 
the  residential  facllltj-,  a  c  ntlnulng  educa- 
tion program  shall  be  pro'  Ided  that  Is  de- 
signed to  maintain  and  li  iprove  the  skills 
Dtirt  knowledge  of  its  pr  fessloi.al  dental 
personnel,  through  means  1  aluding  but  not 
limited  to: 

( 1 )  preceptor    or   othrr    arlentatlon    pro 
grams; 

(2)  purtlclpaJlon  In  sem  nars,  workshops, 
confprences,  instlt'ites,  or  collPLje  or  uni- 
versity courses,  to  the  exte  it  of  at  least  60 
clock  hours  annually  for  (  ach  dental  pro- 
fessional. In  accordance  wifi  the  standards 

of  the  nationally  recognized  _ 

tal  association  and  its  com  >onent  societieL; 

(3)  study  leave; 

(4)  participation  in  the  i  ctivlties  of  pro 
fesslonal    organizations    thi  ;   " 
goals    the    furtherance   of     xpenise    in    the 
treatment  of  the  handlcnppi  A; 

(5)  access  to  adequate  libi  iry  resources.  In 
eluding  current  and  relevan    " 
nals  In  dentUtrj',  dental  hy 
slstlng,    mental    rctardatioi 
mental  disabilities 

(6)  encouragement  of  de 
themselves  for  stalT  privilej  es  I:,   hospitals 
and 

(7)  sharing    of    Informa 

dentistry  In  ita  relationship  

tardatlon  and  de\elopment;  1  disabilities  as 
by  publication. 

(b)   To  enrich  and  stimv;!  ile  the  residen- 
tial facility's  dental  pro^rar  i.  and  to  facili 
tate  Its  Integration  with  con  nuniiy  service: 
the    residential    facility    wll  i,    and    provide 
educational  experiences,  for  t  le  den'al-ctrcer 
students  of,  dental  schools, 
leges,  technical  schools,  and 
ever  the  bc3t  Interests  of  th 


;4e  .space,  f  iclll- 
he  rrofessloniO. 


cility's  residents  are   thercbj    served 
(c)   There  shall  be  adequ 

ties,  and  equipment  to  meet      -  , 

educational,  and  admlnistrat  ve  reeds  of  the 
dental  service.  General  anes  ;hesia  farilltles 
for  dental  care  shall  be  aval  tbl?.  The  serv- 
ices of  a  certified  dental  labi  ratory  shall  be 


available.    Appropriate    dent 


shall  be  employed  in  the  p;  innint;.  design, 
and  equipage  of  new  dental  ^cintles,  and  In 
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boui'.s  and  Jcur- 

lene.  dental  as- 

and    develop- 

tlsts  to  qi:^lU"y 


Ion    concerning 
with  mental  re- 


nlvercltics,  col 
lOSjiitaln,  V.  hen- 
residential  fr.- 


1    consultation 


the   modification    of   exlstlm     facllltle.^?.    All 
dental  facilities  shall  be  free 
barriers  for  physically  handle 
Subchapter  III — Educat!< 

Sec.  257.  (a)   Educational         ..  ,  .,  _ _ 

as  deliberate  attempts  to  faci  Itaie  the  Intel- 
lectual, sensorimotor,  and  eff  (ctlve  develop- 
ment of  the  Inrlividual.  shall  bo  available  to 
all  residents,  regardless  oi  ch  onclcglcal  age, 
degree  of  retardation,  or  acc(  tnpanying  dis- 
abllitips  or  handicaps.  There  ;  hall  be  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  educational  objectives  that 


if  architectural 
pped  ret-.ldents. 
lal  Services 
rvi'cs.  defined 


utial  faciUty'R 
principle  that 
be  recognized, 
Idhood  educa- 
the  luterdls- 
i^ramlng    for 

allable  to  the 


are  consistent  with  the  resi.-j 
philosophy  and  goals.  The 
learning  begins  at  birth  shall 
and  the  expertiic  of  carlv  ch 
tors  shall  be  Integiated  hu< 
clpllnar:-  evaluation  and  p 
resident's. 

(b)    Educational  services  a 
residential  facility  .shall  InclJde  but  not  be 
limltdd 

(1)  establishment  and  Imp  emeutatlon  of 
individual  educp.tlonal  progrs  n.s  providing: 

(A)  continuous  e.aluutlou  i  ad  t^s^^Auxent 
of  the  Individual; 

(U)   pros;rf.:;iiii<i  for  the  ln<  Ivldual; 

(C)  in  =  lru  -tlon  of  Indi-.idut  s  and  groups; 

(Dl    evaluation   and    Impro  enieut 
.stru'.tlonal  pro^^ranis  ai:d  pro  edurcs, 

(2)  paiUclpatlon  In  proftran    development 
services.  Including  tho.se  relafng  to: 

(A)  resident  habllltaticii; 

(131  staff  traliitn.T: 

(Ci  corimunlty  activUies 

i'-i)    ccn:,ultition   wuh,  or  rllnit..^ 

(A)  other  program-s  for  rcsid  ms  aT;d  .-iUff; 

(b)  parents  of  rc-slden's; 


r-e  io: 


(C)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
residential  facility; 

(D)  the  community  served  by  the  resi- 
dential facility;  and 

(4)  research  relating  Uy  educational 
programs,  procedures,  and  techniques;  and 
the  Interpretation,  dissemination,  and  appli- 
cation of  applicable  research  findings. 

(c)  Where  uppioprlate.  an  educator  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  interdiiclpllnarj'  teams 
or  gioups  concerned  with — 

( 1 )  the  total  prograniing  of  each  reiideut; 
and 

(2)  the  planning  and  development  of  the 
residential  lacililys  programs  for  residents. 

(dl  Individual  educational  evaluations  of 
re£lac:its  KhoU: 

(1)  conm>eni.e  with  the  admlsslou  of  the 
rtii'lont; 

(2)  be  ccnducted  at  least  annually; 
(3j    Ijc  hi\<:a  upon  the  use  of  empirically 

rtilaijle  and  valid  in.'-t rumen ts,  whenever 
suth  i^.iols  are  availi^blc; 

(4)  provide  the  basis  for  prescribing  an 
pppropriate  program  of  learning  experiences 
for  the  resident; 

*S)  pnlde  the  basis  for  revising  the  In- 
di\ii.iiial  prescription  a.s  needed; 

(fi)  »lis  reporting  and  dissemination  of 
evaluation  re!iu!t5  shall  be  done  In  such  a 
manner  as  to — 

(A)  render  the  content  of  the  report  mean- 
ingful and  useful  to  ll.s  Intended  recipient 
and  u"^cr;  and 

(P'  promptly  provide  Information  useful 
to   siu."    workti.g  directly  with  the  resident. 

(-)  There  shall  be  written  educational  ob- 
.'     tlvc;  fer  each  resident  that  are— 

( 1 1  bx'.cd  upon  complete  and  relevant  di- 
aytio'iilc  a'l'l  prognostic  data; 

(2)  stptcd  in  speci.ic  behavioral  terms  that 
permit  the  progress  of  the  Individual  to  be 
a-.X">_CL':   aud 

(i)  adcquf.tc  for  the  Implementation,  con- 
tlnul'.g  as£es<:n:cnt,  a:id  revision,  as  neces- 
sary, of  an  ItidMdually  prescribed  program. 

(f)  There  El>all  be  evidence  of  educational 
ardvities  de'^lgned  to  mee';  the  educational 
obJectr.es  .set  for  every  rj:iident.  There  shall 
be  a  functlont.l  cdi.catlonal  record  for  each 
resident.  maiutaii:cd  by.  and  available  to 
the  educator. 

(g)  There  shall  be  appropriate  programs 
to  In-.plemcnt  the  re.sldenlial  facility's  educa- 
tloui^l  objective.  V/heiever  local  re.source3 
permit  r.nd  the  needs  of  the  resident  are 
served.  rtJldents  should  attend  educational 
prorrams  In  the  community.  Educable  and 
tr.'i!nable  residents  shall  be  provided  an  edu- 
ealional  progrnm  of  a  quality  not  less  than 
that  provided  by  public  school  programs  for 
con-ipari'.ble  pvplls,  as  regards: 

(1)  phvsical  facilities; 

(2)  quulit1-at!on-  of  per-nnnel; 

(3)  length  of  the  .school  day; 
'4)  length  of  school  yetr; 
(C)  cla-ss  sL-e; 

(6)  pro\ls;on  of  InstracUona!  luaterials 
•"Id  Eupplle-;  and 

(7)  availability  cf  evaluative  and  other 
niiclllary  services. 

(h)  Educational  programs  shall  be  pro- 
vided seve.-e'y  and  profoundly  retarded  or 
develonmetitally  di^subled  residents,  and  all 
other  icldc;,ts  for  whom  educational  pro- 
ylsloits  may  net  be  required  by  State  law.s 
Irrespective  of  age  or  ability. 

<1|  Appropriate  educatton.il  programs 
.'hall  be  provided  residents  with  hearing,  vi- 
.?l<.n,  perct-ptual,  or  motor  impalnnent-o  In 
oooperaMon  with  appropriate  staff. 

(.!)  Ed\icatio!!al  pio^raui-s  should  include 
onport-.inlMes  for  phy.slcal  education  heaith 
educarion.  nui:;ic  ed.icatlon.  and  art  educa- 
tion, ill  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
residents  being  .served. 

(k)  A  full  range  of  In.stmction.i!  m-iterlp.'s 
and  media  .shall  Ije  readily  accessible  to  the 
educational  staff  of  the  residential  facility. 

U)  Educational  prograaw  shall  provide 
coeducational  experiences.  I.#arnlng  activi- 
ties In  tiie  il:t?sroom  shall  be  coordinated 


with  activities  of  dally  living  In  the  living 
units  and  with  other  programs  of  the  resi- 
dential facility  and  the  community.  The  resi- 
dential facility  shall  seek  reciprocal  services 
to  and  from  the  conimtmity.  within  the 
bounds  of  legality  and  propriety.  An  educa- 
tional program  operated  by  a  residential 
facility  shall  seek  consultation  from  educa- 
tional agencies  not  directly  associated  with 
the  residential  laclUtv. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  There' shall  be  available  suf- 
ficient, appropriately  qualified  educat)oi)«l 
personnel,  and  necessary  supporting  staff,  to 
carry  out  the  educational  programs.  De- 
livery of  educational  sei  vices  shall  be  the 
responsibility  o;  a  person  who  Is  eligible 
for — 

( 1 )  certiucation  as  a  special  educator  of 
the  mentally  retarded  or  other  Individuals 
with  developmental  disabilities;  and 

(2)  the  credential  required  for  a  com- 
paral^'e  supervisory  or  administrative  po.sl- 
tlon  111  the  community. 

(b)  Teachers  shall  be  provided  aides  or 
assistants,  as  needed.  The  residential  facil- 
ity's educators  shall  adhere  to  a  code  of  eth- 
Is  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Appropri- 
ate t3  the  nature  and  size  of  the  residential 
f.icll!ty.  there  shall  be  an  ongoing  program 
for  staff  development  specifically  designed 
for  educators.  Staff  members  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  actively  In  profes- 
sional organizatloua  related  to  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

(c)  To  enrich  and  stimulate  the  residential 
facility's  educational  program,  and  to  facil- 
itate Us  Integration  with  community  serv- 
ices, opportunities  for  Internships,  student 
teaching,  and  practlcum  experiences  should 
be  made  available.  In  cooperation  with  uni- 
versity teacher-training  programs,  whenever 
the  best  Interests  of  the  residents  are  there- 
by served. 

Subchapter  IV — Food  and  Nutrition 
Services 
S?.c.  259.   (a)   Pood  and  nutrition  services 
shall  be  provided  in  order  to — 

(1)  Insure  optimal  nutritional  status  of 
each  resident,  thereby  enhancing  his  or  her 
physical,  emotional,  and  social  well-belnp- 
and 

(2)  provide  a  nutritionally  adsquate  diet. 
In  a  form  consistent  with  developmental 
level,  to  meet  the  dietary  needs  of  each  res- 
ident. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  written  statement 
of  policies  and   procedures  that — 

(1)  describes  the  implementation  of  t'le 
stated  objectives  of  the  food  and  nutrition 
services; 

(2)  governs  the  functions  and  programs  of 
the  food  and  nutrition  services; 

(3)  Is  formulated  and  periodically  re- 
vlc  vcd  by  professional  nutrition  personnel; 

(4)  Is  prepared  In  consultation  with  other 
professional  staff; 

(5)  Is  consistent  \Mth  the  residential  fa- 
cility's goals  and  policies: 

(6)  Is  distributed  and  Interpreted  to  all 
residential  facility  personnel;  and 

(7)  compiles  with  Str.te  and  local  regult- 
tlcns. 

(c)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  following 
services  should  be  provided — 

(1)  Initial  and  periodic  e\r.lnatlon  of  the 
nutritional  status  of  each  resident,  IncUid- 
Irj — 

(A)  determination  of  dletarj-  requirements; 
and  assessments  of  Int.ike  and  adcQuacy 
through — 

(1)  dietary  Interview: 
(li)  clinical  evaluation: 
(Hi)  biochemical  a.ssessment: 
(Q)   as'^essment  of  food  service  practices: 
(C)  asscs-nient  of  feeding  practice.-,  capa- 
bilities, and  pitential; 

(2)  maiiit,enanee  of  ;.  Pont;uuinir  and  pe- 
riodically rclev.-cd  lu.tiiilon  lejord  for  c'fch 
rosid'^n'; 

(3)  Incorporation  rf  recommendations 
f'rnwn  from  the  nutrition  evaluation  into 
the  tot;  1  :!T>n.tsemeni,  pUai^  for  the  resicJcin; 
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(4)  periodic  review  of  Implementation  of 
recommendations  and  of  need  for  modifi- 
cation; 

(6)  participation  In  the  continuing  Inter- 
dUsclpllnary  evaluation  of  Individual  resi- 
dents, for  the  purposes  of  Initiation,  monl- 
'.•-•rmg.  and  foUowup  of  Individualized  habl!- 
itatlon  programs: 

'6)  provision  of— 

'tAi  counseling  service;  tn  the  indivrd- 
tial  resident; 

(B)  reciprocal  consullntlon  with  residen- 
tial facility  staff  and  students; 

iC)  counseling  service  to  nsidet-.t.s'  f.imi- 
lies  cr  ihelrstirrogates; 

(D)  nutrition  education,  on  a  conthiulng 
bas-ls,  for  residents,  families  or  surrogates, 
staff,  and  students,  and  development  of  such 
programs  In  coordination  with  various  edu- 
cation programs  within  the  residential  facil- 
ity and  the  community; 

(7)  coordination  of  inUritlou  program.s  he- 
txeen  the  residential  facility  and  the  com- 
munity, Including — 

(A)  development  of  awareness  of  available 
programs  In  nutrition; 

(B)  development  of  needed  nutrition  pro- 
grams; 

(C)  encouragement  of  participation  of 
professionals  and  students  in  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  t!.e  mentally  retarded  and  develop- 
mentally  disabled;  and 

(8)  development,  coordination,  and  dirce- 
tlcn  of  nutrition  research,  as  well  as  coopera- 
tion In  interdisciplinary  research. 

(d)  Pood  services  shall  Include  - 
fl)  menu plannhig; 

'  2»  iMltlatlng  food  orders  or  requi'Jitiouj.; 
1.3 j    establishing    specifications    for    food 
purchases,  and  Insuring  that  such  specifiea- 
ionsare  met; 
(I)  storing  and  handling  of  food; 
<5t  food  preparation; 

(6)  food  serving: 

(7)  maintaining  sanltaiy  standards  la 
compliance  with  State  and  local  regulatlcn-s; 
arid 

f8,.  orientation,  training,  aud  supervision 
of  food  service  personnel. 

(c)  The  food  and  nutrition  needs  cf  resl- 
d.-uts  shall  be  met  In  accordance  with  the 
recommended  dietary  allowances  of  the  food 
.ind  nutrition  board  of  the  natit.nal  research 
council,  adjusted  for  age.  sex.  activity,  and 
disability,  through  a  nourishing,  well-bal- 
.-".r.ced  diet.  The  total  food  Intake  of  the  resi- 
dent should  be  evaluated.  Including  food 
•  onsiT.nied  outside  of  as  well  as  within  the 
residential  facility. 

(f)  Menus  shall  be  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  residents  In  accordance  with 
t^ubsectlon  (e).  Menus  shall  be  written  In 
advance.  The  dally  menu  shall  be  posted  In 
food  preparation  areas.  When  changes  In  the 
ii^eiiu  are  necessary,  substitutions  should  be 
noted  and  should  provide  equal  nutritive 
valitc-s.  Menus  shall  provide  sufficient  variety 
of  foods  served  In  adequate  amounts  at  each 
meal,  and  shall  be:  (1)  Different  for  the 
same  days  of  each  week;  (2)  Adjusted  for 
seasonal  changes.  Reeords  of  menus  as  served 
shall  be  filed  and  maintained  for  at  least 
Su  di.'s.  At  least  a  1-week  supply  of  staple 
foods  and  a  2-day  supply  of  perishable  foods 
jlJir.ll  be  maintained  on  the  premises.  Rec- 
ords of  food  purchased  for  preparation  shall 
be  filed  and  maintained  for  at  lea.st  30  days. 
A  file  of  tested  recipes  adjusted  to  appropri- 
ate yield  sliould  be  maintained. 

ig>  Foods  shall  be  prepared  bv  mcthod,- 
t:iat— 

Ip    cou'^ervc  nutritive   v:"lue; 

i2i   enht'iire  flavor:  and 

(3)   enhance  appearance. 

(h)  Food  shall  be  prepared.  sto;-fd.  and 
distributed  In  a  manner  that  as.sures  a  high 
quality  of  sanitation.  Effective  prccedure;; 
Tor  cleaning  all  equipment  and  work  areas 
shall  be  followed  consistently.  Dishwashing 
af.d  pnn-.vnshlng  shall  be  rii-ried  c.ui  m  com- 


pliance with  State  and  local  health  codes. 
Handwashing  facilities.  Including  hot  and 
cold  water,  soap,  and  paper  towels,  shall  be 
provided  adjacent  to  work  area. 

(1)  When  food  Is  transported.  It  shall  be 
don©  In  a  manner  that  maintains  proper 
temperature,  protects  the  food  from  con- 
tamination and  spoilage,  and  insures  the 
presen-ation  of  ntitrltlve  vrJue.  Food  storage 
procedures  shall  meet  State  and  local  regti- 
latlons.  Dry  or  staple  food  Items  shall  be 
stored  at  least  12  Inches  above  the  floor.  In 
.1  ventilated  room  not  siibject  to  sewage  or 
waste  v.ater  bnckflov,-.  or  contaminntlcn  b7.' 
condensation,  leakage,  rodents,  or  vermin. 
Perishable  foods  shall  be  stored  at  the  proper 
temperatures  to  preserve  inttritlve  values. 
Food  served  to  residents  and  not  consumed 
shall  be  discarded. 

(j)  There  shall  be  a  sttRicien'.  number  of 
competent  personnel  to  fulfill  the  objectives 
of  the  food  and  nutrition  services.  Includ- 
ing— 

(1)   nutritionists  or  dietitians: 

(2>   other  food  service  personnel; 

(3)   clerical  personnel: 

(1)  depending  upon  the  ;ize  and  .scopt  t:f 
the  residential  facility,  food  tiud  iiutrillon 
KCiTlces  shall  be  directed  by  one  of  the 
following — 

(A^  a  dletiLinu  who  i.s  cligib'e  for  meuiber- 
ship  In  the  appropriate  professional  dietetic 
n.ssoclatlon  and  preferable  eligible  for  regis- 
tration by  such  association,  or  a  lititritioiust 
v.iio  has  a.  mastci-'s  degree  in  .'"cods,  nutrition, 
or  public  health  nutrition,  who  is  eligible  for 
inembcrthlp  In  the  appropriate  professional 
dietetic  association,  aud  preferably  eliglbls 
for  registration  by  the  association,  and  who 
unless  employed  by  a  residenti.Tl  facility  that 
also  employs  a  Uieiitian,  has  had  expcrleiii.e 
in  Instil' lUonal  food  !iiar.agcment; 

iB)  a  food  tervice  muuager  who  has  a 
bachelor's  degree  In  foodo.  uutriLion.  or  a  re- 
lated field,  and  who  receives  con.~ul ration 
from  a  dictai-y  consultant; 

(C)  a  responsible  person  v.  ho  has  had 
training  and  experience  In  meal  management 
and  sen  Ice,  aud  who  recelTes  consultation 
from  a  dietari'  consultant;  aud 

(D)  the  per.son  responsible  for  food  aud 
nutrition  services  should  have  had  training 
or  experience  In  providing  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  other  individuals 
'.\ith  developmental  disabilities  aud  should 
be  scnsUive  to  their  needs; 

(5)  the  dietary  consultant  shall — 

(A)  be  eligible  for  membership  In  the  ap- 
propriate professional  dietetic  association, 
aud  preferably  eligible  for  registration  by 
:-.uch  association; 

I IJ)  serve  on  a  regularly  scheduled  and  fre- 
(i'leiit  basis  -.vhen  no  IiiU-Jme  dietitian  13 
available;  aud 

(6)  every  person  engaged  in  tli©  prepara- 
tion and  serving  of  food  in  the  residential 
facility  shall  have  a  valid  food  handler's  per- 
mit, as  required  by  Stat©  or  local  regulations. 
No  person  who  is  afflicted  with  a  disease  In  a 
couunuuicable  stage,  or  who  Is  a  carrier  of 
a  communicable  disease,  or  who  has  an  open 
v.-otmd.  shall  work  In  any  food  service  opera- 
tion. Every  person  engaged  In  the  prepara- 
tion aud  serving  of  food  In  the  residential 
facility  shall  annually  be  medically  deter- 
mined to  be  free  of  any  disease  In  a  com- 
municable stage.  All  dietitians  and  nutrition- 
ists shall  adhere  to  the  code  of  ethics  of  the 
appropriate  professional  dietetic  association. 

(k)  Appropriate  to  the  slye  of  the  resi- 
dential f.tcillty.  an  ongoing  Inservlce  train- 
ing program  shall  be  conducted  that  Is  de- 
sij^iied  to  Improve  aitd  maintain  the  skills  of 
Its  food  and  nutrition  services  .staff,  through 
ln^'o.ns  fcuch  as — 

1 1 )  seminars,  v.cvk.'rhops.  conferences,  and 
i'l.siitutcs; 

(2i    college  and  uni\ersity  cctirse.s; 

;3»  parlicipuiion  iu  prolesciional  orgaui^.i- 
'  ioiii,; 


(4)  participation  in  Interdisciplinary 
groups; 

(5)  visitations  to  other  residential  facil- 
ities; and 

(6t  access  to  adequate  library  resotirce.", 
:i\eluding  current  and  relevant  books  and 
Journals  in  nutrition  and  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

(!)  Opportunities  sliould  Ij©  provided,  ir. 
cooperation  t\'ith  university  and  other  traln- 
iig  programs,  for  students  to  obtain  practical 
experience,  under  appropriate  supervision, 
whei.ever  t'ne  best  Interests  of  the  residents 
r.re  tiiereby  served 

(m>  There  shall  be  adequate  space,  facil- 
i'ie  ■.  and  cq-aipment  to  ftilfill  the  profession- 
PL  educational,  administrative,  operational. 
riixl  research  needs  of  the  food  and  nutrition 
services  Dining  areas  and  facilities  for  food 
storage.  p;epar..tioii.  and  distribution  shall 
be— 

(1)  designed  in  cooperation  with  a  dleti- 
li'i:.  and.  when  appropriate,  with  a'islstance 
iroiit  a  qualifiec!  food  .  i-rvice  and  equipment 
consultant: 

I'.:  I  adequate  for  the  .storage  and  preserva- 
tion of  food: 

(3»  In  compliance  with  State  and  loc.'.l 
s.irdt  itioii  and  other  requirements: 

(4)  adequate  for  the  preparation  and  serv- 
ing c:  food;  and 

i5)  adequate  for  sanitary  storage  l"r  till 
tlishes  and  equipment. 

Sti'.x^hapter  V— Library  Services 

y< :.  260.  (a)  Library  services,  which  lu- 
cUidc-  the  location,  acqulsi'i,lon,  orgamzation. 
utiiiz.itlon,  retrieval,  aud  delivery  of  mate- 
rials in  a  '.arlety  of  media,  shall  be  available 
to  the  lesidentiul  facility.  In  order  to  support 
.Tnd  strengthen  its  t.c.tal  habUltatiou  progiam 
by  providing  complete  and  Integrated  multi- 
media Information  services  to  both  staff  and 
residents.  Library  services  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  residential  facility  the  resources 
of  local,  regional.  State,  and  National  library 
svi^tems  ptid  networks.  Library  services  shall 
lie  a'.'allable  to  all  residents,  regardless  of 
chronological  age,  degree  of  retardation,  level 
of  communication  skills,  or  arconipanylug 
disabilities  or  handicaps. 

(b)  Library  services  to  residents  shall  be 
rendered — 

(1)  directly,  through  personal  contact  be- 
ttveen  library  staff  and  residents; 

(2)  Indirectly,  through  contact  between 
librarians  and  other  persons  working  with 
the  residents,  designed  to^ 

(A)  maintain  an  atmosphere  that  recog- 
nizes the  rights  cf  the  resident  to  access  to 
information  and  to  personal  use  of  library 
materials  appropriate  to  his  level  of  develop- 
ment In  communication  skills  or  to  his  detire 
to  conform  to  peer  groups;  and 

'B)  enhance  Interpersonal  relation.shlp.=i 
between  direct-care  workers  and  residents, 
through  the  mutual  enjo.vment  of  written, 
recorded,  or  oral  llteratttre  appropriate  to 
th©  resident's  level  of  development  and 
preference. 

(c)  Library  services  available  to  residents 
should  Include — 

(1)  assistance  In  team  evalttation  and  as- 
je.-ssineni  of  the  Individuals  level  of  develop- 
ment in  communication  skills,  such  as  listen- 
ing, comprehension,  rea'tirg,  and  ability  to 
respond  to  stimuli  In  a  wide  rHiige  and 
variety  of  media: 

(2)  provision  of  Informational,  recrea- 
tlonal.  and  educational  materials  appropriate 
to  Individual  residents  at  all  stages  of  de- 
\elopment  In  communication  skills.  Includ- 
ing media  to  stimulate  sen.sory  development, 
both  ill  the  librnry  and  in  the  llvltig  unit. 
Such  materials  should  include,  but  need  noi 
be  limited  to — 

(A)  books,  including  picture.  Juvenile, 
adult.  Iiigli  Interest-lo'.v  vocabulary,  large 
prim,  aiid  talking  books: 

(3i  :Tiaga,?i;.es,  including  Ju\eiiUe.  adult 
pictorial,   and   magizlnes  c.-i   talking   ix-oks; 
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(C)  newspapers; 

(D)  audiovisual    media, 
fiirstrips,   slides,   video   tapei 
f.  id  rocorcls.  and  appropriate 

•E)  graphics: 

Pi    expenant  materials,  tt 
r-  :i!ia.  end  animals; 

1 3  )   de\'elopment  of  prograifs 
T!.-.  or  group  enjoyment.  Icr 
t   ■^i^iuinication    skills,    for 
h  il  satisfaction  of  natural  h 
b  out  anything,  including  sex 
Ci  life,  p.nd  for  general  enhan 
y-.r.jie.  These  programs  shouh 
1.  ed  not  be  limited  to 

I  A)    storytelling,   with   liste 
ti.n   through  games  or  other 

iBi     reading    aloud 
pictures; 

(C)  film  or  fllmstrlp  progr 

(D)  listening  to  recorded 
(El  media  discussion  group 
(F)  library  clubs; 
iCii  touchli!g,  browsing,  expl 

Irz-  sensory  stimuli; 

iHi  creative  writing,  Includi 
p-.-iition  through  dictation,   tip 


for  indivld- 
<tveIopment  of 
icouragement 
n  curiosity 
and  the  facts 
ment  of  self- 
Include,  but 

,er  partlcipa- 
activities; 
Including    "reading" 

rai  is: 
m  dia; 


comm  mlty 


lac  J 


a  d 


\V  d 


c 


he 


p:  >fess!i 


(I)    puppetry,    including 

puppets; 

( J I  creative  dramatics: 
(41    opportunities  to  visit 

o.'.  commmilty  library  services 

1  ■  the  same  manner,  and  on  tl 

6s   any  resident  of  the 

(5)  referral   services   to   th 
library  most  convenient  to  pi 
c:  employment,  when  the  resid 
residential  facility;  and 

(6)  active  participation  in, 
n  ent  of,  library  programs  rela 
c.tional  and  habilitatlve  servl 
icential   facility.   Including  th 
t.Ttlon,  support,  and  relnforcen^int 
programs. 

(d)  Librarians  providing  se 
cents  siiould  act  as  advocates  o 
if  residential  facility  policies 
library  policies  interfere  with 
or   development  ally   disabled 
tiom  to  read  materials  of  his 
or  if  they  deny  or  abrogate  hi 
formation   or   access   to   Ubrai 
any  kind.  In  accordance  with 
r.clopt€d  by  the  appropriate 
brary  association. 

(e)  Library    services   to   stal 
c  lr.de — 

(1)  selection,    acquisition, 
Classification,        cataloging, 
t'lrough  Interllbrary  loan,  and 
of  informational,  educational 
tionai     library    materials    and 
equipment; 

(2)  provision  of  reference  aiid 
li:  materials  and  services,  liten 
bibliography  compilation,  Inde;  1 
f  racting  services,  and  other 
literature  relevant  to  mental 
Developmental  disabilities; 

(3)  acquisition  of  materials 
f^r  purchase; 

(4)  provision  of  a  cvirrent  a 
f.iam  to  alert  staff  to  new  mat 
\';opments  in  their  fields; 

(5i     orientation    to    library 
f -.nctions.  Including  continuin 
a'^d  assistance  in  the  use  of 
icurces,  and  participation  in 
tations  to  the  residential  facillfy 

(6)  provision  of  written  and 
tion  services:  and 

(7)  cooperation  In  Inservice 
r'aais   by   working   with   subje 
and    by    recommending,    provl 
c>'.;cint"  materials  In  various  ni 

I  J)   library  services  to  the 
tilJty  may  include — 

(11    provision   of  Informatloilal 
drcut  the  reficcntial  facility  art 


tl  D    niaking    of 


Id  make  use 

and  facilities 

.•same  terms. 
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encourage- 
to  the  edu- 
s  of  the  res- 
supplemeii- 
of  school 


tardation  developmental  disabilities  In  gen- 
itjcludlne   films,     eral,  through  an  organized  collection  of  re- 
audio   tripes,     so'.irccs; 
qulpment;  (2)    a,sslstance  with   such   public   relation 

functions  as  preparing  brochures,  program 
s  and  games,  statements,  annual  reports,  writing  news  re- 
leases and  featvire  stories,  and  o.fi'cring  edi- 
torial tmd  research  assistance  to  staff  pre- 
parlnt'  professional  books  and  papers;  and 
(3»  assistance  in  preparing  grant  applica- 
t.on.;  i.iid  report  writing. 

(g)  Wlien  library  services  are  provided  la 
the  rf-Fidential  facility — 

( 1 1  there  .shall  be  a  written  statement  of 
objectives  that  make  posiible  a  v.ell-con- 
ccivtd,  comprehensive,  long-ranpe  program 
o:  Lorary  development,  consistent  with  the 
nver.ll!  .goals  of  the  residential  facility, 
atiapled  to  the  needs  and  aptitudes  of  the 
residents,  and  designed  to  be  modified  as  the 
program  of  the  residential  facility  changes; 

(2)  there  shall  be  a  separate  budget,  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  the  program  In  accord- 
ring,  or  nam-     ance  with  stated  goals  and  objectives; 

(3)  library  services  -shall  be  placed  within 
g  group  com-      the    oiyanizatlonal    structure    of    the    resi- 
pe  recording,      c>n*lal  facility  In  such  a  way  as  to  be  avail- 
able to.  and  maximally  utiliV.ed  by,  all  rele- 
vi  n  services  and  programs; 

(4)  there  shall  be  written  policies  cover- 
ing the  library's  day-to-day  activities,  and 
the  coordination  of  these  activities  with 
those  of  other  services  of  the  residential  fa- 
cility and  with  related  activities  In  the  com- 
nninl'y; 

community         (5)   there  shall  be  available  sufficient,  ap- 
of  residence      propri.Ttely  qualified  staff,  and  necessary  sup- 
nt  leaves  the     porting  personnel,  to  carry  out  the  program 
In  accordance  with  stated  goals  and  objec- 
tives; 

<e)   a  qualified  librarian  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  all  library  services.  Where  the  level 
of   need    for   services   does   not   require   the 
full-ti?Me   employment  of  a  professional   li- 
brarian,  coverage   may   be   through  the  use 
ice   to  resl-     °^  con  ultant  service  or  stipervlsory  person- 
thelr  behalf     "^''   '^''ough   the   pooling  of  resources   and 
community      ^^^  sharing  of  services  by  two  or  more  resl- 
the  retarded     ^^"t'Rl    facilities   In    a    geographic    area,   or 
ferson's   free-      through  service  stipplied  through  a  regional 
.wn  choosing      "brary  system; 
right  to  In-  '"'^    *'*^   librarian  shall   participate,  when 

services  of      appropriate.    In    the   Interdisciplinary   plan- 
standards     "'"^-   development,   and  evaluation  of  resl- 
onal  11-     *l^htlal  facility  programs; 

(8)  the  librarian  should  coordinate  the 
purchasing  of  all  print  and  nonprlnt  mate- 
rials for  the  residential  facility,  and  act  as 
the  residential  facility's  Informed  agent  In 
InltlaMng  the  purchase  of  print  and  non- 
print  I  i.-iterials,  and  the  library  should  serve 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  such  holdings; 

(9)  librarians  should  participate  in— 

(A)  educating  appropriate  members  of  the 
community,  concerning  the  library  needs  of 
residents; 

(B)  planning,  with  community  librarians, 
the  utilization  of  library  resources  to  op- 
timl7e  resident  adjustment: 

(C)  developing  appropriate  expectancies 
and  attitudes  within  community  libraries 
that  residents  will  use; 

(10)  appropriate  relationships  with  other 
libraries  and  community  agencies  shall  be 
establi'hcd  to  more  effectively  accomplish 
the  library's  service  functions; 

(11)  appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  resi- 
dential facility,  there  should  be  a  staff  de- 
velopment program  designed  to  maintain 
and  Improve  the  skills  of  library  services 
sta.f  through  means  such  as — 

(Al  staff  meetings  and  Inservice  train- 
ing; 

(B)  seminars,  workshops,  conferences,  and 
institutes; 

(C)  college  and  university  courses; 

(D)  professional   organizations; 

(E)  participation  in  InterdlsrcIpUnary 
groups: 

(P)  visits  to  other  residential  facilities; 
materials         (G)   access  to  relevant  proiessioiiil  lltera- 
mental  re-      ture; 
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(12)  whenever  appropriate,  the  library 
should  provide  training  for  beginning  librar- 
ians, further  the  orientation  and  training  of 
library  assistants,  technicians,  or  volunteers, 
and  serve  as  a  training  center  for  library 
Institutes  or  workshops; 

(13)  library  services  should  be  located  so 
as  to  be  convenient  and  accessible  to  ail 
Uit-rs; 

114)  all  library  functions  should  be  inte- 
grated within  a  centralized  location,  when- 
ever this  does  not  act  as  a  barrier  to  accessi- 
bility for  any  group; 

(15)  space,  physical  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment shitll  be  adequate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
g;am,  and  shall  comply  with  the  standards 
for  librajy  services  in  health  care  institu- 
tions published  by  the  appropriate  profes- 
sional library  as,sociation  of  hospitals  and  in- 
stiuitions  of  tlie  appropriate  professional 
library  associaUon; 

(16)  the  hours  during  which  the  library 
Is  open  should  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
majority  of  the  library's  users,  and  should 
be  as  generous  as  possible;  and 

(17)  users  of  library  services  shall  par- 
tlcip.'tte  in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of 
library  progrr.ms,  by  means  such  as  advisorv 
committees. 

(h)  If  library  services  are  provided  outside 
the  residential  facility,  there  shall  be  a 
formal  agreement  that  stlptilates  lines  of 
communication,  areas  of  responsibility,  and 
kinds  of  service. 

(ll  The  individual  responsible  for  main- 
t  .'lining  standards  of  professional  and 
ethical  practice  In  the  rendering  of  library 
services   to   the   residential    facility— 

( 1 )  shall  have  a  master's  degree  In  library 
science  from  a  school  accredited  by  the  rec- 
ognized national  professional  library  as.'^o- 
ciation;  and 

(2)  should  have  preparation  In  a  field 
relevant  to  work  with  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  IndUlduals  with  developmental 
dLsabilities. 

(j»  Individual  rendering  library  services. 
Including  librarians,  media  specialists,  li- 
brary and  media  technicians,  Biipportlve 
staff,  and  volunteers,  shall  have  qualifica- 
tions appropriate  to  their  responsibilities 
and  duties. 

Subchapter  VI — Medical  Services 
Sec.  261.  (a)  Medical  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  order  to^ 

( 1 )  achieve  and  maintain  an  optimal  level 
of  general  health  for  each  resident; 

(2)  maximize  normal  function  and  pre- 
vent disabiliiy:  and 

(3)  facilitate  the  optimal  development  of 
each  resident. 

(b)  Medical  services  shall   be  rendered — 

(1)  directly,  through  personal  contact  be- 
tween physicians  and  residents;  and 

(2)  indirectly,  through  contact  between 
physicians  and  other  persons  working  with 
the  residents,  which  Is  designed  to  main- 
tain an  environment  that  recognizes  and 
meets  the  health,  hygiene,  sanitary,  and  nu- 
tritional needs  of  the  residents. 

(c)  Medicul  services  available  to  the  resi- 
dential facility  should  include — 

( 1 »   evaluation  and  diagnosis; 

(2)  treatment; 

(3)  program  development  services,  Includ- 
ing those  relating  to — 

(A)   residential  habilitation; 

(3)  st^iff  training; 

(C)   community  participation; 

(4)  consultation    with,    or    relathig    to — 

(A)  residents; 

(B)  families  of  residents; 

(C)  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  residential  facility; 

(5)  medical  and  ancillary  staff  training; 
and 

(6)  preventive  health  services  for  resl- 
dent.s  and  staff. 

(d)  The  services  of  medical  and  surgical 
',osp:tals  that  are  s.ccredlted  by  the  recog- 
nizee national  appropriate  Joint  commi.ssion 
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on  accreditation  of  hospitals  shall  be  avall- 
nblo  to  residents.  Only  pathology,  clinical 
i.Tboratory,  and  radiologic  eervlcea  that  meet 
the  hospital  accreditation  standards  of  such 
joint  commission  on  accreditation  of  hos- 
pitals shall  be  utilized.  Electroencephalo- 
graphic  services  shall  be  available  as  neces- 
sary. There  shall  be  evidence,  such  as  may  be 
provided  by  a  record  of  the  deliberations  of  a 
utilization  review  committee,  that  such  hos- 
pital and  laboratory  services  are  utilized  in 
accordance  with  proper  profe.ssional  stand- 
.nrds. 

(e)  Phy.sicians  shall  p.irticipale.  when  ap- 
propriate— 

(1)  In  the  continuing;  interdisciplinary 
r'vnluavion  of  indlvidxial  residents,  for  the 
purposes  of  initiation,  moi-.itoring.  and  fol- 
lowup  of  individualized  hJibilitatiun  pro- 
grams; and 

(2)  in  the  de.elopment  lor  each  rebidcnt 
of  a  detailed,  written  iitatement  of — 

(.\)  case  mo.nagement  goals,  encompassing 
the  areas  of  physical  and  mental  health. 
education,  and  functional  and  social  com- 
petence; and 

(B)  a  management  plan  detailing  the  var- 
ious habilitation  or  rehabllita-.ion  modalities 
that  are  to  be  applied  in  order  to  achieve  the 
specified  goals,  v.-Uh  clear  design:.; ion  of  le- 
.-ponsibility  for  linpicmentation. 

if)  Tlie  management  plan.  sl-.iil  crdinariiy 
include,  liut  not  necessarily  be  limited  to — 

(ll  the  residenii-  day-to-day  i.etivity  pro- 
•-ram: 

(2>  phyiital  reli<t')ilitai  ion  tr>  prevem  and 
correct  deformity,  to  enlitiiicc  mobiUcy.  and 
tj  facilitate  crainiue  m  .seii-liclp  sUilK; 

i3(  provision  for  aUap;i\o  rquipiiir .'.i.  iicc- 
e.-«ary  to  tiie  rehabiliiiiticn  plan; 

i4i    till  educational  program: 

(5)   avocation  aiul  of.  up:r.  jupI  uifi^ram. 

i6i  stated  inter\:il.s  for  ;-c»'i.- .i-  o.  the  iiiii'.i- 
aj:euient  plan;  .^.ud 

(7)  short-  and  i>ine-ie;iii  uo.ils.  inciudiiig 
c  riieria  for  release. 

^Z^  Statement  oi  tre.umeiu  gcal.s  and 
inanagemei'.t  phii-.s  sliall  be  reviewed  and 
'.ipdi'.ted — 

ill   as  needed,  "o'.u  m  lea  i  annuall;.;  and 

(2 1  to  insure  couliiiuiug  appropriateness 
of  the  goals,  cousisteniy  of  m<: nagemeut 
meihods  with  the  gnal.s.  and  the  achievement 
of  progress  toward  the  goals. 

(h)  Special  attention  ahall  be  given  th;  se 
residents  who.  without  active  int<;rviiuion. 
are  at  risk  of  further  loss  <l  lunctitiii.  by 
means  that  include — 

1 1 )    early  diagnosis  oi  disia.se; 

(2)  prompt  ireatincn;  in  liie  early  t.i-.ige.-> 
o:  dli-ease: 

(3)  limitation  of  UisaljiliLy  by  ;, 'resting 
t'ue  disease  proce  •■?: 

(4)  prevention  of  coir.pliciitioi'.s  and  .se- 
quf.lae;  and 

(5)  rehabilitation  services  to  raise  the  af- 
fected Individual  to  his  or  her  greatest  pos- 
sible level  of  function,  in  spite  of  his  or  her 
handicap,  by  maximizing  the  u.e  of  his  or 
h'.T  remaining  capnblllties. 

(it  Preventi  e  lie^ilth  seivicrs  lo  resident 
shall  include — 

(It   means  for  the  prompt  detection  and  " 
referral    of   health   problems,    through    ade- 
qurite  medical  surveillance,  periodic  inspec- 
tion, and  regular  medical  examination; 

(2)  finnual  physical  c:<aminatlons.  that 
include — 

(-M  examination  of  vision  and  hearing; 

'  Bi  routine  screening  laboratory  examina- 
tirms.  as  determined  by  the  physician,  and 
special  studies  v.hen  the  index  of  suspicion 
ia  high; 

(3)  maintenance  of  a  graphic  record  of 
height  and  weight  for  each  resident.  In  a 
tvvra  that  permits  ready  reference  to  stand- 
ardi.-ed  norms; 

^4)  Immunizations,  vtshig  as  a  guide  the 
ie..ommendatlon.s  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  Advisory  Committee  on  Im- 
uiuiiizatiou  Practices  and  of  the  appropriate 


committee  on  the  control  of  infectloits  dis- 
eases of  the  appropriate  medical  specialty 
association; 

(5)  tuberculosis  control,  in  accordan"e 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  appropri- 
ate medical  specialty  association  as  appro- 
priate to  the  residential  facility's  population; 
and 

(3i  report ins^  of  communicRbie  dL-^enses 
and  infections  In  accordance  with  law. 

(j)  Preventive  health  services  tc  .staff  thai! 
include — 

(1)  prcemploynicnt  physlra!  PNTmina- 
tlons;  and 

(2)  surveys  rir  the  detec'ioii  ri.d  pre\\n- 
(ion  of  communicable  diseases. 

(ki  There  shall  be  a  formal  arr:>.n2'eiTieiit 
lor  qualified  medical  care  for  the  residential 
f.'icilltv.  Including  care  for  medical  emer- 
^•encies  on  a  24-hour.  7-day3-a-wce'K  basis.  A 
pliV.sician.  fully  licen.vcd  to  pn-ctlce  medicine 
in  tlie  .State  i'l  which  the  reslc'enti.Tl  facilitv 
is  located  slia!!  be  desiijnRted  lo  be  r»^.  ponsi- 
bte  for — 

(It  n\aiiit:-:n'!'.g  si'<i:i.<icls  f>f  professiontil 
.md  ethical  practice  in  (he  rendering  of  medi- 
ral  .•-crvices  in  the  r<".-.ideotial  farility;  and 

i:ii  malntfiitMiii.'  the  '^erf^ral  healili  ct  i>- 
d't>o!is  and  practices  of  the  lesidenrirl  iiicil- 
ity  add  or  system  of  health  services. 
E.ich  resk'ent  tliull  li'-ie  ;i  piison-.:  (pri- 
inury)  physici.vn,  who  miin^iins  fainili.Triiy 
wiUi  his  .■'ta'i.e  "f  health  and  v.lth  conditions 
within  the  res:(ion(l,'>l  living  unit  that  bear 
on  his  health  Qu.".lified  mediciil  speiir.li.;;s 
of  ifcoj,nizcd  prcfes  ion.^1  ability  s.'ic'l  bt — 

lit  available  for  a  brca.i  Jiin.,.  .  t;>c'i.;:- 
i  .--^l  care  and  •  oiisullR'Irr.:  a't! 

i2i    aijpr  rorifilelv  used 

(It  Appvnpriatr-  lo  Uie  i.  e  or  I'-.c  n.-'-ide''.- 
ti.'.l  ,ajil;fv.  a;v  ongcing  iii;.e' \  •ce  tmiii'iitr 
program  .-^all  be  conducted  i!i.\t  is  de.signed 
!o  mainti.in  r.iul  Impr.'Vp  tl;e  medical  skill? 
of  its  physi(iai:s  anti  llioir  kiv •v.irdse  of  do- 
'elopnier.t  disabilities  'hro-.ieh  niethrds  i\\"i\ 
as  stiiff  .=:cininars.  outside  speakers,  atti^nd- 
nncD  at  professional  m.ec'ira!  meetinp^s.  and 
informationa!  exch.'inges  "idx  nniversrics 
and  teac-hiiig  hospitals. 

imi  There  shall  be  adequate  spnce  f.ncili- 
lies.  and  eqiiipment  to  fulHIl  the  profes- 
si'^nal.  educational,  and  admlnistrathe  needs 
of  rlic  medical  service. 

Subclii-tpi.er  VII— N'lirsiUi;  Services 
Si'-.  26:?.   (ai    Residents  siiali  be  prowled 
wlih    nursing    .ser- ices,    in    ai-cordance    wi'ii 
their  needs,  in  order  to — 

( 1 )  develop  and  maintain  an  environmert 
that  will  meet  their  total  heaiUi  needs: 

i2)  foster  optional  health: 
i:j)     eiirourago     maxim. mu     >  ■K-caVi.'     and 
independence:  and 

(4)  provide  skilled  nursing  tare  as  needed. 
(Is)  There  shall  be  a  written  statement 
of  nursing  philosophy  and  objectives  that 
are  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  resi- 
dential facility  and  that  give  direction  to 
the  nursing  program.  Nursing  personnel  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  formulation,  review, 
and  revision  of  the  philosophy  and  objec- 
tives. The  philoi-oplu  and  objectives  .'•hall 
be- 
ll) di^.lrlbn!ed  to  all  nursing  persoiiiiel; 
and 

(2)  made  available  and  interpreted  to  all 
other  personnel. 

(c)  Nursing  services  sitould  be  provided 
t  hrough — 

(1)  direct  nursing  intervention; 

(2)  Instruction  and  supervision  of  resi- 
dential facility  staff  rendering  nursing  care: 

(3)  supporting,  counseling,  and  teaching 
the  resident,  his  or  her  family,  and  his  or 
her  direct-care  staff,  at  the  residential  facility 
or  in  the  home; 

(4)  coiasultation  and  followthrough  In  the 
Interest  of  the  resident;  and 

(5)  participation  on  appropriate  residential 
facility  committees. 

(d)  Nursing  services  to  residents  shall  In- 
clude, when  appropriate — 


(1)  professional  nurse  participation  In — 
(At  the  preadmission  e\'aluatlon  study  and 

plan; 

(B)  tl.e  evaluation  study,  program  design, 
and  placement  of  the  resident  at  the  tlmo 
of   admission   to  the   residential   facility; 

(C»  the  periodic  reevaluation  of  the  type, 
extent,  nnd  qualitv  of  services  and  program- 
ing: '  1 

(Di    the  developpient  of  discharge  plans: 

(L)  the  referr.ll  to  nppropriate  community 
resources; 

(2)  services  directed  tov.ard  the  promo- 
tion of  health,  including — 

iA)  observation  and  rt«!sessment  of  tlie 
developmental  function  of  the  resident,  with- 
Ir  lii>;  or  her  environment: 

(Bi  training  in  habits  of  persoral  hy- 
giene- 

'C I  family  life  and  ipx  education; 

'Di  .safety  edu-'atlon: 

(E)  control  of  communicable  disea«ii.-=  aiid 
•jCf-ctlons,  through — 

ill  identification  and  asr>essment; 

I  ii )  reporting  to  medical  authority; 

( ill)  implementation  of  appropriate  proter- 
t  i .  e  and  preventive  measures; 

I  Ft  development  of  a  written  plan  f~r 
nin-sin%  action,  in  relaiion  to  the  total  habili- 
tation program; 

iGi  n'odificatioii  of  th?  nfrsinc  plan,  in 
itrins  of  the  resident's  daily  needs,  at  least 
.inri'.ally  for  adults  and  more  frequently  for 
(.lulcren.  In  accordance  with  development,.! 
ciiani;es: 

(;>)  participation  in  the  pieveniion  of  dis- 
abiliiy for  all  residents,  with  special  aiten- 
7ioi!  to  thobe  residents  who  exhibit  the  lov - 
e.-ii  ie\fl  oi  functional  development,  n;- 
ciiidini; — 

<.'il  a;'i-s.li;>!  assessment  of  the  fiuictional 
ie  el  rf  devel'ipmem: 

iB(  development,  '.uiplenientation.  a:i'.l 
coordin.-i.ion  of  a  plan  to  maintain  and  en- 
courage optimal  l«?vel  of  function,  wilii  writ- 
ten provision  for  diicct  and  iudiiect  nursing 
intei  veuiion:  and 

(4i  planned,  inteiii-ive  nursing  care  Icr 
every  resident  v.iio  i.-  Uiedically  def.nniinec; 
t'-i  tjc  acutely  ill. 

(0)  A  professional  nur.se  sliall  particip>ite. 
.-IS  appropriate.  In  the  planning  and  Imple- 
mentation of  training  of  residential  facilit 
per.sonnel.    Direct-care    personnel    shnll     bt 
trair.ed  In — 

1 1 1  detecting  sit;ns  of  illness  or  dy.-»fuiir- 
!ion  that  warrant  n<edical  or  nursing  inter- 
\entton: 

i2t  ba.'-ic  okilKs  required  to  meet  the  health 
ne.'d.s   and   problems  of   the   residents:    and 

*'i\  first  aid  in  the  presence  oi  accident 
or  i!liie.>is. 

(fi  Qualined  nurse.s  sl-.iil  lie  encouraged 
to  become  involved  in — 

(1)  initiating,  conducing,  and  ev.duatlng 
nursing  research: 

(21  evaluating  and  applying  relevant  re- 
search findings  for  the  benefit  of  residents: 

(3i  formulating  the  policies  go\eruing  re- 
.search  in  the  residential  facility;  and 

'4i  .serving  as  r(xsource  persons  to  school:, 
of  nursing,  and  lo  public  iieaith  nursing  and 
related  ageiicies. 

(gl  There  shall  be  ;  vaUable  sufficient,  ap- 
proprip.tely  qualined  ur.i-sing  stall,  which 
may  include  currently  licen.sed  praciual 
nurses  and  other  supporting  pciaonnel.  to 
carrv  out  the  various  nursing  service  ac- 
tivities. A  rpBbstered  professional  nurse  shall 
be  designated  as  being  responsible  for  main- 
taining sl.mdards  of  profes-sional.  legal,  and 
ethical  practice  in  the  delivery  of  nursing 
.ser\ive.s  accordiiig  to  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents. The  individual  respon.sible  for  tl!r 
delivery  of  nursing  seivice.s — 

(1)  should  ha-.e  at  lettst  a  master's  decree 
in  nuivslng:  and 

(2)  shall  have  knowledge  and  experience 
In  the  field  of  developmental  di.sabilitles. 

(h)  Nursing  service  personnel  at  all  leveii 
of  experience  and  competence  .«hall  be — 
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In    accord - 


(1)  assigned    responsibilities 
ance  with  their  qualifications; 

(2)  delegated     authority     cc^mensurate 
vith  their  responsibility;  and 

(3)  provided      appropriate 
nursing  supervisicn. 

(1)    Organized   nursing  services   and   pro 
fcs'ional    nurse    practitioners    s  loiild    have 
recourse  to  qualified  and  appropi 
tat  ion    as    needed.    All    professi' 
shall   be  familiar  with,  and   adl  !re   to     the 
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code  of  eihics  published  by  the 
nationally  recognized  professio 
association. 

(J)  Appropriate  to  the  size  of 
tial   facility,   there   sii::Il   be   an 
program  designed    to  enhance 
competencies  and  the  knowledg 
opmental     disabilities     of     its 
nursing  staff,  through  means,  in4luding  but 
not  limited  to — 

(1)  staff  meetings  and  Inservlce 

(2)  seminars,  workshops,  conf^'enees,  and 
Inbtltutes 

(3)  college  and  university  coursis 

(4)  participation  In  professio:  al  organi- 
zations; 

(6)  participation  In  Interdisciplinary 
groups; 

(6)  visits  to  other  residential  facilities; 
a:<d 

(7)  access  to  relevant  professio  lal  litera- 
ture. 

(k)  To  enrich  and  stimulate  tl-  ?  residcn- 
ti.il  facllit%''s  nursing  program,  an  1  to  facil- 
itate Its  mtegration  with  commv  aity  serv- 
ices, educational  experiences  foi  students 
of  all  types  of  professional  and  locational 
nursing  schools  shall  be  encourag  d  and  de- 
fined by  a  contractual  agreeme  it,  when- 
ever the  best  interests  of  the  res  dents  are 
thereby  served. 

(1)  There  shall  be  adequate  sp  ce,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  to  fulfill  t  le  profes- 
sional, educational,  and  administri  live  needs 
of  the  nursing  service.  Profession  il  nursing 
consultation  shall  be  included  in  he  design 
and  modification  of  areas  and  resi  entlal  fa- 
cilities that  will  be  used  by  tl  e  ill  and 
the  physically  handicapped. 

Subchapter  VIII— Pharmacy  £  frvic«s 

Sec.  263.  (a)  In  order  to  contrlb  ite  to  Im- 
proved resident  care  and  to  proi  lote  opti- 
mal response  to  drug  therapy  b3  the  resi- 
dents, through  the  full  utilizatl  )n  of  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  the  p  larmaclst, 
pharmacy  services  shall  be  provi  led  under 
the  direction  of  a  qualified  p  larmaclst. 
There  shall  be  a  formal  arrang  ment  for 
qualified  pharmacy  services,  incli  ding  pro- 
vision for  emergency  service,  by  neans  ap- 
propriate to  the  residential  facl  ity.  Such 
means  may  Include  the  services  (  f  a  phar- 
macist In  a  local  community  o  hospital 
pharmacy  that  meets  the  standi  -ds  listed 
herein,  as  well  as  the  operation  c  '  Its  own 
pharmacy  by  the  residential  facll  ty.  There 
shall  be  a  current  pharmacy  mant  al  that — 

(1)  Includes  pwlicies  and  procec  .ires,  and 
defines  the  functions  and  responsil  llities  re- 
lating to  pharmacy  services;  and 

(2)  Is  revised  annually  to  keep    breast  of 
current  developments  In  services  |nd  man 
wement  techniquos. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  formtilary  s 
proved  by  the  responsible  phys 
pliarmacist,  and  by  other  approp 
dentlal  failllty  staff.  Copies  of  th 
tial  facility's  formulary  and  of  tl 
ally  recognized  American  hospital 
service  shall  be  located  and  availa|le,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  the  residential  facility 

(c)  Upon    admission    of    the   rfsident 
medication  history  of  prescription 
prescription   drugs  used  shall   be 
preferably  by  the  pharmacist,  and 


mation  shall  be  entered  in  the  resii  ent's  rec 


ord  for  the   Information  of  the 
pharmacist  shall — 


stem,  ap- 
:lan  and 
lato  resl- 
reslden- 

i  natlon- 
ormulary 


and  non- 
obtained, 
his  lufor- 


taff.  The 


(  n  receive  the  original,  or  a  direct  copy,  of 
the  physicians  drug  treatment  order; 

1 2)  review  the  drug  regimen,  and  any 
changes,  tor  potential  adverse  reactions,  al- 
lergies, interactions,  contraindications,  ra- 
tionality, and  laboratory  test  modifications, 
and  advise  the  physician  of  any  recommended 
changes,  with  reasons  and  with  an  alternf.tlve 
drug  regimen; 

(3)  maintain  for  each  resident  an  Indi- 
vidual record  cf  all  medicaiions  (prescription 
a'ld  nonprescription)  dispense<i,  including 
quantities  and  frequency  of  refills; 

(41  participate,  as  appropriate.  In  the 
conilnuin^  interdisciplinary  evalu.ition  of  In- 
dividual residents,  for  the  purposes  of  Initia- 
tion, monitoring,  and  followup  cf  individual- 
lze<l  habllltation  programs: 

(5>  participate  in  any  of  the  following  ac- 
tivities that  are  undertaken  in  the  residen- 
t'ui  facilitv: 

(A  i  drug  research; 
(C)  drug  utilization  review: 
(C)    infection   and  communicable  disease 
committee; 

(D(  safety  committee; 
(E)  patient  care  incident  review;  and 
(6)     establish    quality    specifications    for 
driig  purchases,  and  insure  that  they  are  met. 
(dl  The  pharmacist  should — 
( 1 1  prepare  a  drug  treatment  plan,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  attending  physician,  for  In- 
clusion in  the  resident's  record  and  for  use 
by  t'ne  staff,  that  includes — 

lAi  the  drug  product,  dosage  form,  route 
of  adm;iiistration,  and  time  of  administra- 
tion. Including,  when  appropriate,  the  time 
with  respect  to  meals,  other  drugs,  and  ac- 
tivities; 

(Bi  a  schedule  of  laboratory  tests  neces- 
sary to  detect  adverse  reactions: 

(C)  nothing  of  any  potential  adverse  re- 
actions for  the  staff's  information; 

(2)  regularly  review  the  record  of  each 
re&iclpnt  on  medication,  and  have  contact 
with  selected  residents  with  potential  prob- 
lems, noting  in  the  residents'  records  and 
reporting  to  physicians  any  observations  of 
response  to  drug  therapy,  and  of  adverse  re- 
actions and  over  or  underutilization  of 
drugs; 

(3)  provide  Instructions  and  counseling 
on  the  correct  use  of  his  or  her  drugs,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  attending  physician,  to  each 
resident  on  home  visit  and  discharge,  and/ 
or  to  his  or  her  parents; 

(4)  provide  education  and  counseling  to 
residents  in  independent  living  units  on  the 
correct  u.se  of  their  drugs,  as  prescribed  by 
the  attending  physician,  and  on  the  results 
e.Kpected  from  correct  use  and  from  over  or 
tmderuse; 

(01  participate  In  programs  for  sex  educa- 
tion and  drug  abuse  education; 

(6)  provide  information  on  the  resident's 
drug  regimen  to  the  receiving  residential 
facility  pharmacist,  when  the  resident  Is 
transferred,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
resident  or  his  or  her  guardian,  to  the  resl- 
dents  community  pharmacist,  his  or  her  pri- 
vate physician,  and  or  the  community  men- 
tal retardation  or  developmental  disability 
service  when  the  resident  is  discharged  from 
the  residential  facility,  so  as  to  Insure  con- 
tinuity of  care; 

(7)  participate  in  inservlce  education  pro- 
grams for  professional  and  direct-care  staff; 

(8)  orient  and  teach  students  in  pharmacy 
and  other  professions,  regarding  pharmacy's 
services  to  the  residents  and  regarding  drugs 
a:id  their  uses;  and 

(9)  participate  In  public  educational  and 
Informational  programs  on  mental  retarda- 
tion and  developmental  disabilities. 

(ei  Whore  appropriate  to  the  residential 
facility,  there  shall  be  a  pharmacy  and  thera- 
peutics committee,  that  includes  one  or  more 
pharmacists,  to  develop  policy  on  drug  usage 
In  the  residential  facility,  and  to  develop  and 
maintain   a   current   formulary.   This   com- 


mittee shall  meet  not  less  than  once  every  3 
months.  Minutes  of  the  committee  meetings 
shall  be  kept  on  file. 

(f)  'Written  policies  and  procedures  that 
govern  the  safe  administration  and  handling 
cf  all  drxigs  shall  be  developed  by  the  re- 
sponsible pharmacist,  physician,  nurse,  and 
other  professional  staff,  as  appropriate  to 
the  residential  facility.  The  compounding, 
packaging,  labeling,  and  dispensing  of  drugs! 
Including  samples  and  Investigational  drugs, 
shall  be  done  by  the  pharmacist,  or  under 
his  direct  supervisicn,  with  proper  controls 
and  records.  Each  drug  shall  be  Identified 
up  to  the  point  of  administration.  Procedures 
Khali  be  established  for  obtaining  drugs 
when  the  pharmacy  Is  closed. 

(g»  The  unit  dose  or  Individual  prescrip- 
tion system  of  drug  distribution  should  be 
used.  Wherever  possible,  drugs  that  require 
dosage  measurement  shall  be  dispensed  by 
the  pharmacist  in  a  form  ready  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  patient. 

(h)  There  shall  be  a  written  policy  re- 
parillng  the  administration  of  all  drugs  used 
by  the  residents.  Including  those  not  spe- 
cifically prescribed  by  the  attending  practi- 
tioner. There  shall  be  a  written  policy  re- 
garding the  routine  of  drug  administration. 
Including  standardization  of  abbreviations 
Indicating  dose  schedules.  Medications  shall 
not  be  used  by  any  resident  other  than  the 
one  for  whom  they  were  Issued.  Only  ap- 
propriately trained  staff  shall  be  allowed  to 
administer  drugs. 

(1)  There  shall  be  a  written  policy  gov- 
erning the  self-admlnlstratlon  of  drugs, 
whether  prescribed  or  not. 

(J)  Drugs  shall  be  stored  under  proper 
conditions  of  sanitation,  temperature,  light, 
moisture,  ventilation,  segregation,  and  secu- 
rity. All  drugs  shall  be  kept  under  lock  and 
key  except  when  authorized  personnel  are 
In  attendance.  The  security  requirements  of 
Federal  and  State  laws  shall  be  satisfied  In 
storerooms,  pharmacies,  and  living  units. 
Poisons,  drugs  used  externally,  and  drugs 
taken  Internally  shall  be  stored  on  separate 
shelves  or  In  separate  cabinets,  at  all  loca- 
tions. Medications  that  are  stored  in  a  re- 
frigerator containing  things  other  than  drugs 
shall  be  kept  in  a  separate  compartment 
with  proper  security.  A  perpetual  Inventory 
shall  be  maintained  of  each  narcotic  drug 
In  the  pharmacy,  and  in  each  unit  In  which 
such  drugs  are  kept,  and  inventory  records 
shall  show  the  quantities  of  receipts  and 
issues  and  the  person  to  whom  issued  or 
administered.  If  there  Is  a  drug  storeroom 
separate  from  the  pharmacy,  there  shall  be 
a  perpetual  Inventory  of  receipts  and  Issues 
of  all  drugs  by  such  storeroom. 

(k)  The  pharmacist  should  review  the 
drugs  In  each  living  unit  monthly,  and 
should  remove  outdated  and  deteriorated 
drugs  and  drugs  not  being  used.  Discon- 
tinued and  outdated  drugs,  and  containers 
with  worn.  Illegible,  or  missing  labels,  shall 
be  returned  to  the  pharmacy  for  proper 
disposition. 

(1)  There  shall  be  automatic  stop  orders 
on  all  drugs.  There  shall  be  a  drug  recall 
procedure  that  can  be  readily  Implemented. 
Medication  errors  and  drug  reactions  shall 
be  recorded  and  reported  immediately  to  the 
practitioner  who  ordered  the  drug.  There 
shall  be  a  procedure  for  reporting  adverse 
drug  reactions  to  the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  The  pharmacist  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  storage  and  dispensing  of 
investigational  drugs.  The  pharmacist  shall 
provide  the  residential  staff  with  pharma- 
cok;gical  and  other  necessary  information  on 
invest ic-ational  drugs.  Including  dosage  form, 
dosage  range,  storage,  adverse  reactions, 
usage,  and  contraindications. 

(m)  There  shall  be  an  emergency  kit — 
(1)   readily  available  to  each  living  unit; 
and 
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(2)  constituted  .so  as  to  be  appropriate  to 
t.ie  needs  of  its  residents. 

(n)  Pharmacy  services  ciliall  be — 
( !  *  directed  by  a  professionally  competent 
a:.d  legally  qualified  pharmacist  who  is  a 
it-ifiuiice  of  a  school  of  pharmacy  accredited 
i.n-  the  American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical 
I.c  v..-ation.  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  serve- 
o>  a  luU-time  or  part-tin-e  basi-.  a.s  tiio 
pcti'lly  of  tiie  service  requires; 

(2)  staffed  by  a  suilicient  number  of  con-.- 
pctcnt  personne;,  consisteitt  with  the  resi- 
dential facility's  needs  and  including — 

(A)  pharmacists  neces'-avy  to  provide  com- 
prehensive pharmacy  services; 

(B)  technicians  and  clerical  personnM  to 
relieve  the  pharmacist  ot  iionp;"oies.sional  and 
c'.erical  duties; 

(3)  pharmacists  should  have  had  training 
and  or  experience  in  providing  services  to 
the  mentally  retarded  and  other  individuals 
with  developmental  disabilities,  r.nd  should 
be  sensitive  to  their  needs;  and 

(4)  all  pharmacists  shall  be  famillrir  with, 
and  adhere  to,  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  na- 
tionally recognized  professional  pharmaceu- 
tical association. 

(0)  Appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  resi- 
dential facility,  there  should  i>e  a  staif  devel- 
opment program,  designed  to  niaintain  aud 
improve  the  skills  of  ito  pl-i.-triracy  staff 
through  means,  including  but  not  iimited 
to: 

( 1 )  staff  meetin{;s  and  hiservlce  training; 

(2)  seminars,  work.shops,  conferences,  and 
Institutes; 

(3)  college  and  univeri-ity  cour.ses: 

(4)  participation  in  pro'e<sioual  ort.tniza- 
t;ons; 

(5)  participation  ia  iiiterdisciplmary 
groups; 

(6)  visits  to  other  residential  faciiitie.s; 
and 

(7 1  access  to  relevant  professional  litera- 
ture. 

(p)  The  pharmacy  serving  the  residential 
fHCility  shall — 

(1)  have  sufficient  space  for  necessary 
compounding,  dispensing,  labeling,  and 
packaging  functions; 

(2)  have  the  equipment  necessary  for 
compounding,  dispensing.  Issuing,  storing, 
and  administrative  functions; 

(3)  be  clean  and  orderly;  and 

(4)  contain  current  pharmacetitlcal  refer- 
ence material  to  pro\'lde  adequate  informa- 
tion concerning  drugs. 

(q)  Space  for  the  storage  of  drtjgs  in  the 
storeroom,  pharmacy,  and  living  units  shall 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  crowding  of  the 
drugs.  There  shall  be  adequate  drug  prep- 
aration areas,  that  are — 

(1)  properly  secured; 

(2)  well  lighted:  and 

(3)  located  so  that  psr^ionnel  will  not  be 
interrupted  when  handling  drugs. 

(r)  If  the  residential  facility  operates  its 
own  pharmacy,  there  sl^ould  be — 

(1)  an  office  for  the  pharmacist;  and 

(2)  a  private  area  for  instructing  and 
cotiii.seling  residents  and  or  parents  on  the 
correct  use  of  drugs. 

Subchapter  IX — Physical  and  Occupat  ional 
Tiierapy  Service.-* 

Sec.  264.  (a)  Although  this  subsection 
'.'ombines  standards  for  physical  and  occupa- 
tional therapy,  each  is  a  discrete  service  that 
complements  the  other  in  a  manner  similar 
to  their  relationship  with  all  other  health 
and  medically  related  services.  Both  sen-Ices, 
therefore,  shall  be  provided,  or  made  avail- 
a'ole  to,  residents  on  a  continuing  basis,  as 
in-edcd.  Physical  and  occupational  therapy 
services  shall  be  provided  in  order  to — 

( 1 )  prevent  abnormal  development  and 
further  disability; 

(2(  facilitate  the  oplimal  development  of 
each  resident;  and 

(3)  enable  the  resident  to  be  a  contribut- 


ing and  participating  member  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides. 
The  residential  facility  shall  have  a  written 
statement  of  its  physical  therapy  and  occu- 
pational therapy  objectives  for  its  re.-idcnt.;, 
ctiusistent  with — 

( 1 )  the  needs  of  the  residents; 

(2)  currently  accepted  phy&icnl  t'aeritpy 
ar.d  occupaiior.al  therapy  tlieories,  princi- 
ples, and  goals: 

(3i  the  philosophy  and  goals  of  the  resi- 
dei>t:al  facility;  and 

(4)  the  .services  and  resources  provided. 
T'hy^ic.M   and    occupational    tiier:ipy  serviLCS 
thall  tie  prc\  ided — 

(1)  directly,  through  personal  contact  be- 
tween therapists  and  resident.-;: 

(2)  indirectly,  through  con-act  between 
therapists  and  other  persoiis  involved  witli 
the  residents,  to: 

(A)  create  and  maintp.in  an  atmosphere 
that  reccgiilzfes  the  physical  and  psychoso- 
cial needs  of  residents  and  is  conducive  to 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  op- 
timal physical  and  psychological  function- 
ing; 

(B)  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  all  pro- 
grams for  residents,  through  the  application 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  motor  performance  and 
behaviors;  and 

(C)  implement  prograiiis  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  pliysical  and  psychosocial  fiinci,ion- 
ing  in  all  environmental  settings. 

Physical  and  occupational  therapists  -shall 
have  a  responsibility  for  organizing  and  im- 
plementing programs  to  achieve  physical  and 
occupational  tiierapy  goals  tltroughout  the 
resident's  daily  activities. 

(bi  Physical  and  occupational  therapy 
services  available  to  the  residential  facility 
iiliould  Include — 

( 1 )  screening  and  evaluation  of  residents; 

(2)  therapy  with  Individuals  and  groups; 

(3)  program  development  services,  includ- 
ing those  relating  to— 

(A)  resident  habllltation; 

(B)  inservlce  training  of  profes-sional,  di- 
rect-care,  and  other  staff; 

(C)  community  participation; 

(4)  consultation  with,  or  relating  to — 

(A)  residents; 

(B)  families  of  residents; 

(C)  medical,  dental,  psychological,  edu- 
cational, nursing,  and  other  services; 

(D)  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  residential  facility; 

(E)  the  community  served  by  the  resi- 
dential facility; 

(5)  training  of  therapy  staff; 

(6)  training  of  physical  and  occupational 
therapy  graduate  and/or  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, interns,  supportive  staff,  and  volunteer 
workers; 

(7)  nssessmcn.t  of  program  effectiveness; 
and 

(6»  conduct  of,  or  participation  In,  re- 
search, and  dissemination  and  appropriate 
application  of  research  findings. 

(C)  Iherapists  should  screen  residents,  in 
order  to — 

(11  determine  the  characteristics  of  the 
residential  facility's  population; 

(2)  identify  resident  needs  and  establish 
program  priorities;  and 

(3)  determine  the  administrative,  budg- 
etary, and  personnel  requirements  of  the 
service. 

(d)  Evaluation  of  Individual  residents  by 
physical  and  cccupatioital  therapists  should 
Include — 

(1)  observing  and  testing  performance  aiid 
motivation  in  sensorimotor,  perceptual,  be- 
havioral, and  self -care  activities; 

(2)  assessment  and  analysis  of  findii:gs, 
to  determine  level  of  function  and  to  iden- 
tify deviations  from  accepted  norm.=;; 

(3)  providing  information  for  interdis- 
ciplinarj    staff    use,    in    determiiiii'-g    diag- 


nosis, functional  capacities,  prognosis,  and 
inauiigement  goals;  end 

(4)  physical  and  occupational  therapists 
sliall  participate,  when  appropriate,  in  the 
conthiuing  interdisciplinary  evaluation  of 
individual  residents,  for  the  purposes  of 
initiation,  monitoring,  and  foUowtip  of  in- 
dividi;alized  habilita'ion  programs. 

(e(  Phvsical  therapy  and  occupational 
therapy  staff  shall  provide  tre^tinent-irain- 
ing  programs  tliat  are  designed  to — 

(1)  preserve  and  improve  abilities  for  in- 
dependent function,  such  as  range  of  mo- 
tion, strength,  tolerance,  coordination,  and 
activities  of  daily  liviiig; 

(2)  prevent,  insofar  as  possible,  irre- 
ducible or  progressive  disabilities,  ihrougii 
means  such  as  the  use  of  orthotic  and 
probtlretic  appliances,  assistive  and  adaptive 
dcvice^positioning,  behavior  adaptations, 
and  .sensbry  stimulation; 

(3)  th.e  therapist  shall  fuirction  clo-sely 
with  the  resident's  primary  physician  and 
Willi  other  medical  specialists; 

(4)  treatment-training  progress  sliall  be — 

(A)  recorded  regularly; 

(B)  evaltiated  periodically;  and 

(C)  used  as  the  basis  for  continua'ion  or 
ciiantje  of  the  resident's  program. 

(fi  Evaluation  results;  treatment  objec- 
tives, plans,  and  procedures;  and  continuing 
obser\ations  of  treatment  progress  shall  be — 

( 1 1  recorded  accurately,  summarized 
meaningfully,  and  communicated  effectively; 

(^)  effectively  used  in  evaluating  prog- 
res;;  and 

(31  included  in  the  resident's  unit  record. 

(g)  Consumers  and  their  representatives, 
including  residents,  families,  other  disci- 
plines, and  community  groups,  shall  be  uti- 
lized in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of 
physical  therapy  and  occupational  therapy 
services.  Tliere  shall  be  available  sufficient, 
appropriately  qualified  staff,  and  supporting 
personnel,  to  carry  out  the  various  physical 
and  occupational  therapy  services,  in  accord- 
ance with  stated  goals  and  objectives.  Physi- 
cal  and  occupational   therapists  shall   be— 

( 1 )  graduates  of  a  curriculum  accredited  by 
the  appropriate  nationally  recognized  asso- 
ciation: 

(2)  if  a  physical  therapist,  eligible  to 
practice  In  the  State  In  which  the  residen- 
tial facility  is  located;   and 

(3)  if  an  occupational  therapist,  eligible 
for  registration  by  the  appropriate  nationally 
recognized  association. 

(h)  A  phj-slcal  therapist  and  an  occupa- 
tional therapist  shall  be  designated  as  being 
responsible  for  maintaining  standards  o: 
professional  and  ethical  practice  in  the  ren- 
dering  of  their  respective  therapy  services 
in  the  residential  facility.  Each  such  thera- 
pist shall  be  qualified  as  in  subsection  (g^ 
and.  in  addition,  shall — 

( 1 )  have  had  3  years  of  professional  expe- 
rience, 2  years  of  which  should  have  been 
in  working  with  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  individuals  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities; 

(2)  have  demonstrated  competence  in  ad- 
ministration and  supervision,  as  appropriate 
to  the  residential  facility's  program;   and 

(3)  preferably  have  a  master's  dej/iee,  lu 
an  nrea  related  to  the  program 

( i )  Therapy  assistants  shall — 

(i|  be  certified  by  the  nationally  recc;;- 
nizert  proiessional  occupational  therapy  as- 
sociation or  be  graduates  of  a  program  ac- 
credited by  the  nationally  recognized  profes- 
sional physical  therapy  association;  and 

(2)  vork  under  the  supervi.'^ion  of  a  quali- 
fied therapist. 

(i|  Therapy  aides  shall — 

( 1 )  be  provided  specific  inservlce  train- 
liig;  and 

(2)  woi-k  under  the  supervision  of  a  quali- 
fied therapist  or  therapy  as-sistant. 

(k)  Physical  and  occupational  therapy 
r^'.^oi'iiel  shall  be — 
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( 1 )  assigned    responslbilltle 
nnce  ^-Ith  their  qualifications; 

(2)  delegated     authority     commensurate 
with  their  responsibilities;  and 

(3)  provided      appropriate 
direction   and   consultation. 

(1)  Physical  and  occupatl*ial 
personnel  shall  be  familiar  wltl 
to.  the  ethical  codes  and  stand  irds  of  prac- 
tice promulgated  by  their  r(  jpectlve  na- 
tionally recognized  professlot  »1  organiza- 
tions. 

(m)  Phyplcal  therapy  and  loccupatlonal 
therapy  services  operated  by  i  residential 
facility  shall  seek  consultatior  r.t  periodic 
Intervals,  from  expert"?  in  phjiical  therapy 
and  occupational  therapy  whcl  are  not  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  residaitial  facllllv. 
Appropriate  to  the  nature  ana  size  of  the 
residential  facility  and  to  the  jhyslcal  and 
occupational  therapy  service?,  tliere  shall 
be  a  staff  development  prograr  that  is  de- 
signed to  maintain  and  Impro  e  the  skllLs 
of  physical  and  occup.it lonal  herapy  per- 
sonnel, through  methods.  Inclu  ling  but  not 
limited  to: 

(1)  regular  stall  meetings; 

(2)  nn   organized    Inservice   tfalnlng  pro 
granr  in  physical  and  occtjpatk  lal  therppy: 

(3)  visits  to  cud  from  tlie  s  afT  of  other 
residential  facIliUes  and  progri  m.": 

(4)  participation  in  Inte  ciisclplinary 
meetings; 

(5)  provision  for  financial  a 
time   for   attendances   at  profe 
fercnces: 

(6)  provisions  for  encr luagln 
education,   including   educatlor  il   leave,   fi 
nanclal  assistance,  and  accommfdatlon  ^ork 
schedules; 

(7)  career  ladders  and  other 
stair  recruitment  and  developm 

(8)  workshops  and  seminars; 
(y)   consultations  with  speci^liis:   and 
( 10)    access  to  adequate  liUra  y  re.=ourre.=, 

which    include   current   and   rel  vant   books 
and  Journals  In  physical   and  <  ccupatlonal 


Lstance  and 
slonal   con- 

oontinulng 


ricc;ithes  to 


therapy,  mental  retardattor..  d£   elopmentiil 


and    related     prof 


s;^  ons    and 


disabilities 
field."! 

(n)  Space,  residential  faciit  ies.  equlp- 
ricii..  supplier,  and  resov.rccs  r  i  iL'  he  ade- 
quate for  providing  efficient  t  nd  etfeclive 
physical  and  occupational  ther  py  services, 
including,  but  not  necessarily    Imited  to — 

(1)  residential  facilities  for  conducting 
administrative  aspects  of  the  pi  igram 

(2)  residential  facilities  for  conducting 
Screenings  and  evaluations; 

(3)  residential  facilities  fo|  providing 
treatment  and  tntining  far  Indjiiduals  and 
groupr^; 

(4)  .such  other  space,  .staff,  Ind  serviccLi 
as  are  essential  to  support  aijd  maintain 
effective  programs;  and 

(5)  appropriate  physical  aid  occnpa 
tlonal  therapy  consultation  si  all  be  em- 
ployed In  the  design,  modie  jf.tlon,  and 
equip.ige  of  all  physical  and  rcupatlonal 
therapy  arens  and  residential  acuities  re- 
quired to  r.iP(  L  the  spe'-ifi-:  goa.  of  phv^lcal 
and  occupational   therapy  serv  ;es 


Subchapter  X— P.-^ychoIrglc.: 


Services 


Sec.  2R5.  (a)  Ptychologlcul  s  rvlces  sh:tll 
be  pro-,  Ided,  in  order  to  facillt  te,  through 
the  applicuiou  of  psychologlca  principles, 
techniques,  and  skills,  the  optlr  al  develop 
mcnt  of  each  resident.  Pi;ychol  iglsal  serv- 
ices phal!  be  rendered — 

( 1 )  directly,  through  personal 
twe.-^n   psjxholojists  and  reside 

(2)  indirectly,  tliro-.jgh  conti 
p.-ycholr.glsts  and  otiier  perso. 
with   the   residents,   designed   t 

I  A)  maintain  an  atmosphere  Ithat  recog- 
nizes the  psychcloglcal  needs  i  residents 
and  t!)at  Ls  conditclve  to  t'le  evelopment 
and  maintenance  of  constructl  e  luterper- 
Eonal  relationships;  and 

(B)   maximize  the  effcctivcnc- 


1  v.t-M-X  be- 

t    between 
involved 


grams  for  residents,  through  the  application 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  understanding 
and  change  of  behavior. 

(b)  Psychological  services  available  to  the 
residential  facility  shovild  Include  but  not 
be  limited  to: 

(1)  evaluation  and  tisessment  of  indi- 
viduals and  proprrnms; 

(2)  therapy  with  individuals  and  groups; 

(3)  program  development  services,  in- 
il'iding  those  relating  to — 

( .\ )   \  evident  habllltatlon; 
(B)  .staff  training; 
I C »   community  partlclijatlon; 
D)   resident,  stall,  and  conuiiuulty  moti- 
vation; 

(4)  conoultatiou  wUh,  or  relating  to— 
(  A )    rcoident.^; 

(B)  parents  of  residents; 

(C)  tlie  administration  and  operation  of 
the  residential  facility; 

(D)  the  community  served  by  the  resi- 
dential facility; 

(5)  psychology  staff  training;  and 

(6)  conduct  of  research,  consultation  on 
research  design,  and  dissemination  of  re- 
^e.•'.rch  findings. 

(c)  Psychulogiots  shall  participate,  when 
tpproprlate,  in  the  continuing  interdisci- 
plinary evali'.atlon  of  individual  residents,  for 
the  purposes  of  initiation,  moniiorlng,  and 
fellow  up  rf  indikldualizcd  habUitatioii  pro- 
gr,-ms— 

(1)  psychologists  shall  conduct  evalua- 
tions jiecessary  to— 

(A)  meet  legal  requiremcntr; 

<!-)  meet  resc.'J-ch  needs;  ajid 

(C)  provide  data  for  bici,latlsticr.l  report- 
ing; 

(-7)  mcthocis  ;;f  data  collection  employed 
in  cvalttallon  and  Risessn'snt  ,;hall  include, 
as  appropriate — 

{.\)  standardized  tests  and  technique?: 

(i;)  observations  in  natural  and  experl- 
riivUtal  settings,  using  standardized  or  gen- 
tr.\".ly  rccepted  techniques; 

(C)  liitervievs  with — 

(I)  til"  rciident  (or  prospective  resident); 

ill)  members  of  the  resident's  family  and 
v\:-.-^r  in.'omant?;  and 

(iO)  re''le\\-  CI  all  pert!::ent  records,  In- 
e:.idin{{  the  coiupariLcii  of  current  and  pre- 
v:''s  status; 

(3)  collation,  analysis,  and  Interpretation 
tf  liata  shall — 

(A)  be  performed  li  accordance  with 
stjtndarls  generally  acceptable  In  professional 
p:  vchologv; 

(B)  provide,  as  appropriate,  both  Intra- 
and  intP'-iiir?ividurl  romparirons,  by  refer- 
enc"  to  normative  data;  and 

(C)  uaiize  cppropriate  equipment,  wli'.rh 
l."?  made  available  for  the  purpose; 

(4)  the  reporting  and  dIssemliiatJon  of 
fvahmtlon  results  shall  be  done  in  sach  a 
r::inier  as  to — 

(A)  render  the  coptenl  or  the  report 
tucinlngful  and  useful  to  Its  Intended  re- 
c'.plinl  and  u.ser; 

iB>  enhance  clinical  undcrstaudinE  o^  the 
li'fllvidunl; 

(C)  promptly  provide  Infc-matlon  useful 
to  stair  working  directly  with  the  resident; 

iD)  facilitaie  use  of  data  for  research  and 
professional  education; 

(E)  facilitate  use  of  data  for  statistical 
rt porting;  and 

(F)  maintain  accepted  staadards  of  con- 
fldsntlallty; 

(5)  there  ."^hall   be  developed  and   mnln- 
tulned  for  each  resident  a  continuing  evalua- 
t')n  record  that  Is  frequently  updated  and    • 
that  tnclfdes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  p.sycho- 
n.etrlc  data. 

(A)  Psychologists  shall  participate,  when 
appiupriate,  In  the  development  of  written, 
detailed,  .specific,  and  Individualized  bablllta- 
lio;:  program  plans  that — 

( I )   provide  for  periodic  review,  foJlowup, 


of  all  p'-o-     and  iipdutlng; 


(2)  are  designed  to  maximize  each  resi- 
dent's development  and  acquisition  of — 

(A)  perceptual  skills; 

(B)  sensorimotor  skills; 

(C)  self-help  skills; 

(D)  communication  skills; 

(E)  social  skills; 

(F)  self  direction; 

(G)  emotional  stability; 

(H)  elfectlve  use  of  time  (including  leisure 
time) ; 

(I)  ba.=lc  knowledge; 

(J)  vocational-occupational  skUl=:;  and 

(K)  -socioeconomic  values  relevant  to  the 
CDinmtinlty  in  which  he  lives. 

(e)  Psychologists  should  provide  individ- 
ual, and 'or  groups  of,  residents  with  therapy 
c'esijjned  to  develop,  m.odlfy,  and  maintain 
tch.ivlor  ar.'i  attitudes  that  are  rewarding 
and  effective  in  meeting  the  demands  of 
tlreir  inlrapersonal  and  interpersonal  situa- 
tions. Pi-\  chologUts  should  provide  con- 
sultation and  training  services  to  program 
btafi   co:>cernlng: 

(1)  principles  and  methods  of  vnder- 
s'anding  and  changing  behavior,  to  th.e  end 
of  deviling  iTia:::n-i2lly  effective  prosrams  for 
residents; 

(2)  principles  and  methods  of  Individual 
and  proi^rain  evaluation,  for  the  purposes 
of  assessing  resident  response  to  programs 
and  of   mepsuring   program   effectiveness: 

(3)  ppycholonists  should  participate  in  the 
de\eIo;)n;eit  of  incentive  systems  designed 
to  maximize  mot.vatlon  and  to  optin.ize,  by 
n'eans  of  provision  for  feedback,  perfonu- 
t.r.c,  and  learr.ing  on  the  pai-t  of— 

(A)  reside.its  enrolled  in  habllltatlon  pro- 
prams; 

(Bi  staff  engaged  in  resident  habillta- 
tion  prograrr.s;   and 

(C)  personnel  involved  in  resident  hablll- 
tatlon re.';ourceE  In  the  community. 

if)  Psychologic  s  should  provide  assist- 
ance aiid/or  consultation  relative  to — 

( 1 ;  lie. eloping  a!:d  comluc'ing  cvaluatlon.s 
cicsipned  to  select  and  malnt.^lti  appropriate 
Eiid  rn"ectivc  st.:fi'; 

(iM   de\ eloping  job  annly.cs; 

(3)  psychological  problen.s  of  staff.  In- 
r!"-iing  the  makl!  g  <.X  appropriate  referrals: 

(4)  data  concerning  stafT,  and  rej^arts  of 
evali;,naons  of  staff,  shall — 

(A)  be  provided  In  appropriate  form,  and 
only  to  clearly  appropriate  supervisory  staff; 

(E)  enable  data  to  be  used  for  clas^ifira- 
tlon  and  reporting  purposes; 

(C)  enable  data  to  be  used  for  research 
purposes;  and 

(D)  maintain  acceptable  standards  of  con- 
fidentiality. 

(g)    Psychologists  she>uld  participate  In — 

( 1 )  educating  appropriate  members  of  the, 
community,  co;>ceir.lng  the  domiciliary,  vc-' 
calional,  and  recre.nional  needs  of  residents 
who  return  to  tiie^community; 

(2)  planning  with  community  offlci&ls  the 
adaptation  of  domiciliary,  vocational.  ai:d 
iccreational  resources,  to  optimize  resident 
adjustments:  and 

(3)  developl 'g  appropriate  expectancies 
and  attitudes  within  the  commiinliy  into 
v.lilch  resident"-  go. 

(h)  There  shall  be  available  .sufficient,  ap- 
propriately Cjualiiied  j;tctfr,  and  no'e^.sary 
supporting  persontiel,  to  carry  out  the  var- 
ious psychological  service  activities,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs  of  the  following 
functions; 

(1)  p.-ychologlcal  services  to  residents,  in- 
cluding evaluation,  consultation,  thcraxjy, 
and  program  development; 

(2)  administration  anci  supervision  of  psy- 
chological services; 

(^)  staff  training; 

(4)  researcli; 

(5)  the  residential  facility  should  have 
available  to  It  the  services  of  at  least  one 
doctoral-level  psychologist  who  l8 — 

(A)   a  diplomate  of  the  nationally  reccg- 
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r'.zed  board  of  professional  psychology,  or  Is 
licensed  or  certified  by  a  State  examining 
board,  or  Is  certified  by  a  voluntary  board 
established  by  a  qualified  State  professional 
psychological  aEScciation: 

(B)  kiiov.ledgeable  and  experienced  in  the 
area  of  mental  retardation  ur  developmental 
e'.isaoilUles; 

(0)  a  psychologist,  qualified  as  specified  in 
subsection  (h)(5)  shall  be  designated  as 
being  responsible  for  niaintaini:ig  standards 
of  professional  and  ethical  practice  in  the 
rendering  of  psycholoeical  services  in  the 
residential  facility: 

(7)  all  psychologists  providiv.a;  service  to 
the  residential  facility  shall — 

(A)  possess  the  tducation.Tl  and  experi- 
ential qualificatioi-.s  required  for  member- 
ship in  the  natiotialiy  recognii;ed  profe.s- 
&ional  psychological  association; 

(B)  have  demon.strated  knowledge  in  the 
area  of  mental  ret;'rda:ion  raid  devclop- 
inenrul  disabilities; 

(8)  nil  psycliologica!  technicians,  assist- 
ants, and  clerks  employed  by  the  residential 
facility  shall  work  ur.der  tiie  dire,-t  suner- 
v.sion  of  a  psychologist  wlio  is  qualified  as 
specified  in  subsection   (iri(8i: 

(9)  all  members  of  the  p-ychologicf.l  serv- 
ices staff  shall  have  and  b>>  fr. -.Miliar  witli,  the 
etitical  st.mdards  of  psychologists  and  the 
nationally  recognised  cai-ebooic  on  ethical 
standards  of  ps;.  chologist.s,  published  by  the 
nationally  recognized  appropriate  profes- 
sional psychological  association,  and  all  .shall 
adhere  to  the  ethical  .standards  si  a  ted 
tiierein: 

(A)  all  new  psycliolO(;v  service  cmplojees 
shall  receive  iiii>.  niaierial.  and  be  famlliar- 
i>:ed  with  it.  as  a  part  ot  their  orientation; 
and 

(Bj  liie  application  oi  ti:e  cthiral  stand- 
ards to  practice  with  the  jnentally  retarded 
and  developmentatly  d'.sabled  in  residential 
facilities  shall  be  emphasised. 

(i)  Appropriaie  to  the  .si/e  of  the  resi- 
dential facility,  an  ongoing  inservice  training 
program  shall  be  conducsed  thai  is  designed 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  skills  of  its 
psychology  staff,  throug'.i  n-.eihcds.  Ineludins 
but  not  limited  to — 

(H  staff  seminars; 

(2)  outside  speaker.s; 

(3)  visits  to  and  from  liic  staff  of  other 
residential  facilities; 

(4)  attendance  at  conferences; 

(5)  participation  in  interdisclpliiiary 
gi'oups; 

(6)  informaliona!  e.cchanjjes  with  uni- 
versities, teaching;  hospitals,  community 
mental  health  and  mental  retardation  cen- 
ters, and  other  community   resources:    and 

(7)  adequate  library  resources,  including 
current  and  relevant  books  and  Journals  in 
psychology  and  mental  retardation  and 
developmental  disabilities  siiail  be  available. 

(J)  Tlie  training  of  interns  and  graduate 
students  in  psychology  shall  be  encouraged, 
and  appropriate  super lision  shall  be  pro- 
vided. There  shall  be  appropriate  space  and 
equipment  for  psycliological  services,  includ- 
ing— 

tl)  offices  for  professional  and  clerical 
statf: 

(2)  testing  and  observation  rooms; 

(3)  interviewing,  counseling,  and  training 
treatment  r<x>ms; 

(4)  play  therapy  rooms; 

(5 1  access  to  conference  rooms;  and 

(6)    access  to  research  and  data  atialysis 

f.icilities. 

Subchapter  XI—  Recreat ion  Services 
Scr.   266.    (a)    Recreation    services   should 

povide   each    resident    with    a   program    of 

activities  that — 

(1)  promotes  physical  and  mental  health; 

(2)  promotes  optimal  sensorimotor,  cog- 
iiltive.  affective,  and  social  development; 

(3 1    encourages  movement   from  depend- 


ent   to    independent    and    interdependent 
functioning:  and 

(4)  provides  for  the  erjoyable  use  of 
!c!.sure  time. 

(b)  The  residential  facility  shall  have  a 
written  statement  of  its  recreation  objec- 
tives for  residents,  consistent  v.ith — 

( 1 )  the  needs  of  its  residents; 

f ?K'ii!ently  accepted  iecreation  princi- 
','!■;■'.  and  glials; 

(•?)  ilie  philosophy  and  goals  of  the  re^i- 
i:e:niul   faciiity;    and 

'•'■)  tlie  services  and  resources  the  reaidea- 
ti.il  facility  offers. 

ic)  I?ecreation  services  available  to  ihc 
rt'-idential    faciiity    should    include  — 

111   recreation  activities  lor  the  re.sidents; 

Ci    recreation  counseiin^: 

(3 1  individual  and  group  instruction  of 
resident.";  in  recreation  skills,  lo  achieve 
iu?>:imttiii  proi'lcicucy  and  dv.elop  leader- 
A\'.p  pctsuiial; 

(4)    therapeutic   recreation; 

(•■i)    etiuc.ition   and   consuh.otic  i;    and 

''•    rrs'jarch  and  evaluation. 

;'T   Eecrcj.tioii  activities  c.va liable  to  th-? 
r*>t:i?nts  .should   include,   as  appropriate  to 
•lie  si- e  aiid  ic- ition  of  the  residential  fa- 
cility,   and    as    adapt cl    to    I'.ie    needs    of 
!!ic   r.-.i.ients  being  served — 

(I)  ^.xcur^ioii.i.  outings.  &r.d  cl'r,er  trips 
t-'  ianiiji-wi.'e  thL-  rcsideiits  wiMi  communiiy 
1,-  .i'lties: 

i2)  spec' itor  activities,  such  as  movies, 
lvlev!;-;on.   .sports   events,   :<.nd   theater; 

liSi  p:i'ticipation  in  muntc.  drama,  and 
dar'-e.  such  as  'hylliinics,  folk  dancing,  cora- 
r.iuuity  sines,  f;roup  music  sejsions  in  the 
livin}4  units,  perfo.maiLce  in  niusic  or  dra- 
ini-liu  productions,  perior'u.ii'.ce  i'l  choral  or 
iiislrtimciital  groups,  and  ititoin.al  listen- 
log  to  records  or  tapes; 

(4)  outdoor  ane\  natttre  experiences,  in- 
cludu'g  &ca;ities  such  as  campling.  hikii)|;, 
r  id  gari'eninj^: 

(5)  team  .sports  and  iead-i'.p  activities; 

(6)  iiidividual  r.itd  dual  .sports,  such  a.s 
bo'iling.  arel.ery,  badminton,  horseshoes, 
miniature   golf,   bicycling   and   sliuffleboard; 

(7)  hobbies,  such  as  collecting,  photogra- 
phy, model  bttllding,  woodworking  (including 
usff  of  power  tools),  cookiiii,-  and  sewing; 

(8)  social  activities,  such  as  clubs,  special 
interest  and  discussion  groups,  social  danc- 
ing, cookouts,  parties,  and  games: 

(9)  service  clubs  and  orgaiu::ations.  such 
as  leaders  clitbs.  scouting,  4  H,  Junior  Red 
Cross,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hi-Y, 
Tri-IIi-Y,  resident  councils,  and  senior  citi- 
zens clubs; 

(10)  aquatics.  Including  vaterp'.ay,  swim- 
ming, ajid  boating; 

(II)  arts  and  crafts.  Including  a  wide 
range  of  activities  from  simple  to  complex, 
from  reproductive  to  creative,  and  consistent 
with  activities  found  in  the  community; 

(12^  physical  fitness  activities  designed 
to  develop  efficient  cardiovascular  and  cardio- 
respiratory functions,  strength,  endurance, 
power,  coordination,  and  agility,  suflicient 
for  both  usual  and  extra  demands: 

(13)  library  services  for  readirg.  listening, 
and  vie«'i:ig.  such  as  looking  at  books,  listen- 
in?;  to  records  and  tapes  and  viewing  film 
strips  and  slides: 

(14)  celebration  of  special  cents,  such  as 
holidays  and  field  days; 

(15)  winter  activities.  Including  snow 
sculpture,  snov.play,  games,  and  sports; 

(16)  opportunities  to  use  leisure  time  in 
activities  of  the  resident's  own  choosing  in 
an  informal  setting  vtnder  minimal  super- 
vision, such  as  a  "drop-in  center"; 

il7i  frequent  coeducational  experiences, 
to  promote  acceptable  social  behavior  and 
enjoyment  of  se>clal  relationships;  and 

(18 1  activities  for  the  nonambulatory.  In- 
cluding the  mobile  and  nonmoblle, 

(ei  Maximum  use  should  be  made  of  all 
coininunity  reci-eation  resources.  Recreation 


counseling  .should  be  a  continuous  process 
that  provides  for — 

(1)  modification  of  resident's  recreation 
beiiaviors; 

(2i  guidance  to  residents  on  how  to  find, 
reach  and  utilize  cotrniuiiiiy  recrtation  r-.- 
sources: 

(3>  family  counseling  in  relation  to  recre- 
ation activities;  and 

(4)  interpretation  of  residents'  needs  and 
abilities  lo  community  agencies. 

(f  I  Therapeutic  recreation,  defined  as  pur- 
posive inttrvention.  throu^zh  rccrei.iion  ai.- 
tivities.  to  mtidify.  anielloiate.  ur  reimotca 
specific  physical,  emotional,  eu'  sociul  behav- 
iors, slvould  include,  as  appropriate  — 

(1)  participation  on  an  interdisciplinary 
team,  to  identify  tl;e  l-.abilitation  neeai  and 
goals  »f  the  resident: 

(2 1  determination  of  appropriate  recrea- 
tion intervention,  tu  achieve  il-.e  stated 
habilitation  goals; 

(3)  a  written  plan  for  implenientinc  tlie 
therapeutic  recreutioa  objective 5,  consistent 
with  the  recommendaiions  of  the  evaluation 
te:>.m;  and 

(4)  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  suih 
interventions,  and  sub.sequeut  redefinition 
of  the  resident's  iiabiiitaliou  needs  ai:d 
goals. 

(gl  Education  and  consultation  services 
shovild  include — 

(1)  provision  of  stimulation,  leadership, 
and  as.-^i£tance  witii  recreation  activities,  con- 
tiiteted  by  tlie  direet-c;u-e  siail; 

(2)  staff  training  and  development: 

( 3 )  orientation  and  trainii-g  cf  voluntcir': 

(4)  training  of  interns  and  studeiits  in 
ri  creation; 

15)  ctinsultation  to  coiiimunity  apenc.e:-: 
ai:d  organizations,  to  stiinviiate  the  develop- 
ment unci  improvement  of  recreation  serv- 
ict-.  for  the  retarded  and  other  dcvelup- 
xne:it.tlly  disabled  individuals;   and 

<6i  public  education  and  information,  to 
encourage  acceptance  of  the  retarded  and 
other  developmentaily  disabled  individuals 
in  re'-reation  activities. 

th)  Recreational  services  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  services  and  programs  pro- 
vided tlie  residents,  in  order  to  make  fullest 
po.sMble  use  cf  tli  re.sidential  facililys  re- 
sources and  to  maximize  benelits  to  the  re.si- 
dents. .Activities  in  healili,  music,  arc.  aiid 
physical  education  shall  be  coordinated  witii 
reireaiion  activities  relevant  to  these  areas. 

(i)  Records  concerning  residents  shou'd 
inclut'.e — 

( 1 )  periodic  surveys  <  i  tl-.eir  recreation 
inleresis; 

i2)  periodic  surveys  of  tlieir  altitude.^  and 
opinions  regarding  recreation  services: 

(3)  the  extent  and  level  of  each  resident's 
participation  ii.  the  activities  program; 

I  4)   progress  reports,  as  appropriate: 

(5)  reports  on  relalionsliips  among  peers, 
and  between  residents  and  stafi;  and 

(Oi  evaluations  conducted  by  personnel  at 
all  levels  arid,  where  appropriate,  by  staff 
from  other  services. 

(j)  Established  procedures  for  evaiuating 
and  researching  the  effectiveness  of  recrea- 
tion services,  in  relation  to  stated  purpose.,, 
goals,  and  objectives,  should  include  — 

(l(  utilization  of  adequate  records  c!on- 
ceriiing  residents'  interests,  attitudes.  opii>- 
ions,  participations,  and  achievements: 

(2)  time  schedules  for  evaluation  that  are 
appropriate  to  tlie  service  or  progra.»i  being 
evaluated; 

(3)  provision  for  using  evaluation  results 
in   program   pla>?ning   and   development; 

1 4)  provision  for  disseminating  e\aIuatton 
results  in  professional  Jour.'ials  and  in  public 
education  and  Information  programs:  and 

(5)  encouragement  of  recreation  staff  to 
initiate,  conduct,  and  participate  in  researcit 
studies,  under  the  supervision  of  qualified 
personnel. 

(k)  There  shall  be  sufficient,  appropriate- 
ly qualified   recreation  stall,  and  necessary 
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supporting  staff,  to  carry  out  the  various  Tf- 
reatlon  services  In  accordance  Iwlth  stated 
toals  and  objectives. 

(1)  Scl;eduHns  of  stafT  shall 

(A)  coverfige  oa  cvciiings,  w^kends,  and 
l-.olldny?;  and 

(3)  addltiona'.  coverage  durli^  rcf-Of's  of 
P'  .i!v  activity. 

(2)  Rccreatioii  per.?0Tinel  shall  be  — 
i.\)  assigned  responsibilities  li 

with  their  quallficntlon.--.: 

(B)  delegated  nnthority  ccfnniensurate 
with  f.-.eir  re?ponstbiUty;  and 

(C)  provided  .nppropriate  prolfs.'^lonal  rec- 
reat'-on  supervision. 

(3)  Personnel    conducting 
re-rcatloii   program   arens  .>;ha!1 
fo'.'.ov.'ing  minimum  educational 
c:'.tia!  qualifications: 

( A )    a  bachelor's  dcercc  In  rjrreatlon.  or 
In  a  specialty  area,  su'-h  as  a^,  mrslc 
physival  education;  or 

(13)  an  a.'"soriate  decree  In  re 
one  year  of  experience  in  recr 

(C)  a  high  school  diploma,  o 
Ipiicy  certificate;   and  2  years 
iii   recreation,   or    1    year   of   ^perlence   In 
recreation  plus  completion  of  cc  nprehensive 
In'^rvlce  training  in  recreation 

(D)  demonstrated  proficlenc 
rier.cc  in  conducting  activities  Ir 
program  areas. 

(4)  Personnel  performing  recitation  conn- 
seiing   or    therapeutic    recreatic  a 
should  po.=se?K  the  follov.-ing  ml 
cation   and   expcrlcntlpl   qualifi 
should  be  eligible  for  r«gistratfcn  with  the 
appropriate  nationally  recognizi  d  thernpei; 
tic    recreation    society    nt    the 
tlierapeutlc  recreation   speciallJ,  level: 

(A)  a  master's  degree  In  theraj;  otitic  recrea 
tlon  and  1  year  of  experience  In 
program  serving  disabled  perso 

(B)  a  masters  degree  in  recr 
years  of  experience  in  a  recrea'  on  program 
serving  disabled  persons;  or 

(C)  a  bachelor  3  degree  In  re 
3  years  of  experience  In  a  recrea 
serving  disabled  persons:  or 

(D)  a  combination  of  education  and  ex 
perlence  In  recreation  serving  <  Isabled  per- 
sons that  totals  6  j-enrs. 

(.5)  Education  and  consultatiin  functions 
In  recreation  should   be  condU(J:ed 
members.   In  accordance  with 
tlon,  experience,  and  role  In  tl^  recreation 
program. 

(1)   Appropriate  to  the  si7e  cf|the  recrea 
tion  program,  tliere  shall  be  a  s 
ment  program  that  provider  oppcl'tunlties  for 
professional  devclopmci.t,  Inclui  lug 

(1)  regular  staff  meeting=^; 

(2)  an  organized   hiservice 
gram  In  recreation; 

CI)  acce>;-  to  professional  Joulnnls,  book.s, 
and  other  literature  in  the  fieh  5  of  recrea 
tion,   therapeutic  recreation,   re  :abtlitatlon 
special   education,  and  other  a  lied  prcfes 
Fions; 

(4)  provislori.T  for  financial  as 
time  for  attendance  at  professl 
ences  and  meetings; 

(5)  procedure-;  for  encouragin 
eiucatlon,  Includlr.g  educational  leaves,  dl 
rect  financial  assistance,  ard  refrrangement 
of  wcrli  schedules; 

(CI  provl-sion  for  vorhshops  alid  seminars 
rr'.r.ting  to  recreation,  planned  t  y  the  recrc 
aclor.   and   otlier  proTesslonal   a 
tratlve  staff;  and 

(7)  provision  for  stafli  ccasultatloi'  with 
rpcciaiKts,  as  reeded,  to  improvt  recreaticu 
btTvlcc^  to  residents.  I 

(m)  Recreaticn  areas  pud  f.'.alltles  shall 
b"  dPifgncd  ar.d  constructed  orlnod'Red  so 
as  to^  I 

('. )  permit  all  recreation  scillces  to  be 
caiiicd  out  to  the  fullest  pcsib  e  extent  In 
p'ean  'nt   and    functional    i?iniov  iidlngs; 

(2)  bo  easily  acces.sible  to  a|I  residents, 
rcgardlcts  of  t:ielr  disabilities 

^3)     appiopria  e    recreail'  u    foasultatlon 
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Bhall  be  en-'ployed  in  the  design  or  modifica- 
tion of  all  recreation  areas  and  facilities; 

(4)  toilet  facilitiei:,  appropriately  equipped 
In  accorc'anre  with  the  needs  of  the  residents, 
sliould  be  easily  accessible  from  recreation 
areas;  and 

(5)  apprLprlate  and  necessary  malatenance 
service.*  shall  be  provided  for  all  recreation 
areas  and  facilities. 

(n)  Indoor  recreation  facilities  should  In- 
clude, as  appropriate  to  the  residential 
facility— 

( 1 )  a  multipurpose  room; 

( 2 1  a  q.ilel  browsing  room; 

i3)   access  to  a  gymnasium; 

( •!  t   a'^cess  to  an  auditorium; 

(5)   access  to  suitable  library  ficlU'Lies; 

(fi)   access  to  kitchen  facilities; 

(7)  adequate  and  convenient  space  for 
storage  of  s'.ipplles  and  large  and  small 
equipment;  and 

(8)  adequate  office  space  for  the  recrea- 
tion staff. 

(0)  Ou'Joor  rccreptlon  facilities  shovid 
Uulude,  as  appropriate  to  the  residential 
luclllty — 

(1)  acce.ss  to  a  hard-top,  all-weather-sur- 
face area; 

(2)  access  to  gardening  and  nature  activity 
areas; 

i3)  Bcce=:s  to  adequately  equipped  recrea- 
tlor.  areas;  a:;d 

(4)  the  r.'sidentlal  facility's  residents 
flinuld  have,  as  appropriate  and  feasible, 
access  to  \e;\r-round  sv.immlng  ar.d  aquatic 
1:;  illtlcs.  " 

(p)  Adequate  transportation  services  for 
retreatlon  programs  shall  be  provided.  Rec- 
reation equipment  and  supplies  in  suTiclent 
quantity  and  variety  shall  be  provided  to 
carry  out  the  :3tated  objectives  of  the  actlvl- 
itca  programs.  Toys,  gam?s,  and  equlpnipnt 
sliaU  be— 

(U  selected  on  the  basis  of  suitability, 
r.pfrty,  durability,  and  multiplicity  of  use; 
,iud 

i2\  adapted  as  neccjsa'y  to  the  ."peclal 
needs  of  the  residents. 

(q)  If  a  music  therapy  program  Is  pro- 
vidf-d.  It  should  Includ 

(1)  participation  by  the^Yruislc  therapist, 
when  appropriate,  on  an  IntehHsclpUnary 
evaluation  team  to  Jdenttry'TBe-T'esldeufs 
needs  and  ways  of  meeting  them; 

(2)  determination  of  music  therapy  goals 
for  the  resident  and  development  of  a  writ- 
ten plan  for  achlevhig  them; 

(3)  perlo<ilc  progress  reports,  reevaUiations, 
aud  program  changes  as  Indicated; 

(4 1  direction  by  a  therapist  eligible  for 
registration  with  the  appropriate  natloually 
recognised  a.SoOcSatlon  for  music  therapy; 
and 

(.■■>)  appropriate  space,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment. wi;h  special  consideration  of  the  acou- 
stical characteristics  of  rooms  used  for  per- 
forming and  listening. 

Subchapter  XII — Religious  Services 

Sec.  267.  (a)  Religious  services  shall  be 
made  available  to  residents,  In  accordance 
VN'ilh  llieir  needs,  desires,  capabilities,  and  In 
accordance  witli  their  basic  right  to  freedom 
of  religion.  In  order  to^ 

( 1 )  develop  and  enhance  their  dignity; 

(2)  provMe  for  the  nn-s',  meaningful  and 
relcvaui.  practice  of  their  rell7,ion;  and 

(3)  piov'de  spiritual  progranis  designed  to 
aid  liielr  development  and  trowth  as  \ifT- 
bons.  1^ 

(b)  Iniplenie illation  of  religious  services 
should  utilr/.e  community  resources,  wheii- 
ever  and  wherever  this  is  possible  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  residents.  The  objectives 
of  the  residential  facility's  religious  services 
lor  its  residents  shall  be  directed  toward  full 
Intctration  Into,  and  membership  in,  their 
faith,  and  should  Include — 

(1)  upholding  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
tiio  Individual; 

(2)  building  moral  and  ethkol  standards 
of  behavior; 


(3)  preparing  for  religious  growth  In  their 
faitli  groups; 

(4)  establishing  healthy  self,  world,  and 
God  concepts; 

(5)  establishing  constructive  value  sys- 
teiJis; 

(6)  giving  direction  toward  greater  per- 
sonal maturity; 

(7)  strengthening  interpersonal  relation- 
s!;ips;  and 

(8)  contribi'tiiig  to  growth  in  pergonal 
adequacy  and  l-.;-.ppiness. 

(c)  P.e'.iglous  services  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  residents,  regardle.'^s  of  their 
degree  of  rccardaticn  or  developmenl;U  dis- 
ability. Participation  in  religious  programs 
shall  be  voluntary.  In  accordance  with  th-? 
wishes  of  the  resident.  If  he  or  she  expresses 
them,  or  with  the  wishes  of  his  or  her  parent 
or  guardian. 

(d)  Religious  services  to  residents  should 
Include — 

( 1 )  worship  opportunities,  sacraments,  and 
religious  rites,  according  to  the  needs  end 
abilities  of  the  residents  and  consonant  w.th 
the  practices  of  their  respective  faiths; 

(2)  religious  education  programs  geared 
to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  residents; 

(3)  observation  of  dietary  practices  In 
keeping  with  the  religious  requirements  of 
residents'  faith  groups; 

(4)  observation  of  religious  holidays  and 
holy  days  In  keeping  with  the  religious  re- 
quirements of  residents'  faith  groups; 

(5)  pastoral  counseling,  both  Individual 
aiid  group,  to  residents  and  their  families; 

(6)  pastoral  visits  to  residents,  wUh  sjjecial 
emphasis  on  the  care  of  the  troubled,  the 
.sick,  and  the  dying; 

(7)  pastoral  consultation  with  persons 
concerned  with  the  resident's  welfare;   and 

(8)  referral  and  communication  between 
religious  workers  in  the  residential  facility 
and  In  the  community. 

(e)  Those  who  serve  the  religious  needs 
of  the  residents.  Including  clergy,  religious 
educators,  and  volunteers,  should  whenever 
possible — 

(1)  assert  and  safeguard  the  full  humau 
and  civil  rights  of  the  residents; 

(2)  participate,  as  appropriate,  in  team 
and  other  Interdis.lpUnary  planning  regard- 
ing programs  for  Individual  residents,  au 
well  as  In  residential  faclUty-wlde  or  com- 
munity programs; 

(3)  keep  appropriate  records  of  significant 
religious  events  In  the  lives  of  each  resident; 

(4)  participate  In  training  programs  for 
residential  facility  personnel.  Including  ori- 
entation of  direct-care  personnel  In  how  they 
may  help  to  further  the  rellglou."  programs 
for  residents; 

(5)  participite  in  training  programs  for 
community  c!i?r;:y,  theological  student.'',  ar.d 
others; 

(6)  become  Involved  with  community 
clergy,  and  with  religious  and  other  group":. 
In  their  concerns  for  the  spiritual  care  of 
the  retarded  and  other  devclopmentally  dis- 
abled Individuals: 

(7)  promote  public  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  retarded  and  other  deve!- 
op.fncntally  disabled  Individual.'':  end 

(8)  participate  In  their  own  faith  group 
meetings,  as  required  to  maliiialn  their 
standing. 

(f)  Tliere  shall  be  available  sufficient,  ap- 
propriately qualified  personnel,  which  may 
include  clergy  or  religious  leaders,  reil;''cu3 
educators,  volunteers,  and  clerical  and  sup- 
porting personnel,  to  carry  out  the  various 
rellrlous  programs — 

(1)  religious  serUccs  to  re£.ldents  siiail  tie 
under  the  dir.-ciion  C'f  a  person  who,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  cite  and  n:*ture  of  the  resi- 
dential f.rciUly,  ma;,  l.^e  one  of  the  foilov.iiig: 

(A)  a  chnplain  certified  for  worl;  with  the 
mentilly  retarded  or  other  individuals  with 
developmental  dif^ablltties  by  a  recognized 
ccrtlfylnfT  agency; 

(B)  a  clergyman  or  religious  leader  in  !_'crd 
Etandi:.^.  in  his  religious  oody; 
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(C)  a  religious  educator;   or 

(D)  a  responsible  person,  who  secures  the 
services  of  qualified  persons  In  carrying  out 
the  v.orship  and  education  aspects  of  the 
program: 

(2)  chaplain--  serving  residential  facilities 
for  the  retarded,  on  a  full-  or  part-time 
basis.  Eliould — 

(A)  be  clergymen  or  religious  leaders  In 
good  standing  In  their  religious  bodies;   or 

(B)  be  endor.«ed  or  assigned  by  their  recog- 
nized religious  bodies;  or 

(C)  have  B..^.  and  3.D.  degrees,  cr  their 
equivalents:  and 

(D)  be  certified  for  work  with  the  mentally 
retarded  or  other  individuals  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  by  a  recognized  certifying 
agency; 

(3)  professional  religious  educators  serving 
residcitial  facilities  for  tne  retarded  or  otl^cr 
individuals  with  developmental  disabilities, 
on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis,  should — 

(A)  be  endorsed  or  assigned  by  their  recog- 
nU:ed  religious  bodies;  or 

(B)  have  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  its  equiva- 
lent; and 

(C)  be  certified  for  wo:k  wiUi  il-.e  meiitr.l'y 
retarded  or  otiier  individuals  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  by  a  recognized  certifying 
agency; 

(4)  nonprofe.s."5ional  rel'.tlcus  servUts  per- 
sonnel, Ineluding  volunteers,  should — 

(A)  be  screened  f')r  alj.llty  to  perfcrm  their 
assigned  duties; 

(B)  be  oriented  to,  and  trained  fo-,  ilieir 
asslt'nments;  and 

(C)  be  provided  ongoing,'  supervision  by  r, 
clergyman,  relif,ious  leader,  cr  rellglou.s  edu- 
cator of  the  respective  faith. 

(g)  ApproprlP'.e  to  the  sl.'e  of  the  resi- 
dential facility,  there  .shall  be  an  educational 
program  designed  to  enhance  the  compe- 
tences of  religious  tcrvices  pcrtonnel,  through 
means  .siicii  i;s: 

(1»  statr  ineetii'.gs  and  in  ervir-e  traininp': 

(2)  seminars,  wcrkshcps,  C'.>n:erem'es.  and 
Institute.';: 

(3)  college  a:id  university  roxir'^Co; 

(4)  parLJclpaiioii  iu  proie...;ional  organiza- 
tions; 

(6)  parttcipaticn  iu  interdisciplinary 
groups; 

(6)  visits  Lo  other  residential  facilities; 

(7)  acccij  lo  i-eievaiit  professicual  litera- 
ture: and 

(8)  reiigic  us  cervlce-  per.<;c:niiPl  .shoi'ld  hr.ve 
access  to  quallfted  and  apnroprlate  consulta- 
tion, as  needed. 

(h)  RellRious  services  pers^onnel  should  be 
encouraged,  when  possible,  to  in-volve  them- 
selves in  activities  such  aj — 

(1)  offering  clinical  psstoral  educational 
programs; 

(2)  provkil.ic  ediK-atlcnal  experiences  for 
students; 

(3)  developing  innovative  rejigious  educa- 
tion materials; 

(4)  deveiophig  Uinorati  -c  worship  services; 

(5)  conductln;;,  .specific  research  and  de- 
velopment projc  :ts;  and 

(6)  explcri'ig  aud  e.\pa'idlng  citizen  ad- 
vocacy program;?. 

(i)  R?sidci'ts  shall  h;'. "o  acrevc  to  places 
appropriate  for  worship  and  religious  e:<;j- 
catlon  liiat  aio  adeqiia'^e  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all.  Rc'igious  services  personnel  s>iall  be 
provided  with  cTce  and  othiT  space,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  adequate  to  cany  out  an 
ellective  pio^jram. 

Subchap'^r  XIJI  -Social  Service.? 
Pre.  233.  (a)   So^i.^T  senices  shall  be  av.ail- 
able  to  all  resident":  pnd  their  familie.s.  iu 
order  to  fo=ier  or'I  facilitate  - 

( 1 )  maximum  personal  an  dsocial  devel- 
opment of  the  resilient- 

(2)  po.-itive  ffimilv  functioning;  and 

(3)  elfectivo  and  satisfying  social  and  C'm- 
rounSty  relfitlons'iip.';. 

(b)    Social  services  shall   be  provided,  dl- 
rectlv  ,-;nd  Incllrecily,  to — 
(1 ;   tlic  r?.;ldeiii; 
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(2)  his  or  her  family; 

1.3)  indivicl'.ials  or  groups  who  represent 
dlfi'erent  a-^pccts  of  the  social  enviro'imeut 
of  ihe  resident;  and 

(4)  the  community. 

(c)  Consuni»rs  and  their  representatives, 
including  residents,  families,  other  disci- 
plines, and  community  groups  shall  partici- 
pate In  the  planning  ar.d  evaluation  of  social 
service  programs.  Social  services,  a?  part  of  an 
intcr^liscipiinary  spectrum  of  services,  shall 
b?  piovlded  through  the  use  cf  social  work 
r.ietjiods  directed  tnwa'-d  — 

(11  maximirrlng  the  scci.i!  fur-tloning  ol" 
the  rifldent; 

;21  his  or  her  famine; 

{'.'  modifying  env!;onmen:a!  infi-.iences 
Vy.Vvz  t"  ct"  f  fjravatinc  mental  retardarlon 
■-.r  c!t  •e!o"rr,«nta!  dlsalillitie.';; 

[' I  in,'re-T«-l:;g  public  undcstand'ng  and 
f!"ceD.;;.-e  of  mcitsl  retardation  or  d'-vtlop- 
m,->n  :i'.  c!  -abililes  and  it,s  a.'^socia^ed  prcb- 
l-'nis; 

(5)  vsfitlnT  a  favorable  climate  to  a?.-:!!! 
cacli  retiropd  person  to  achieve  as  nearly 
norma!  Ilvinp  as  is  possible  for  him  or  her; 

iSi  ;vs;fvting  and  safeguarding  tl'.e  human 
and  evil  riehts  of  the  retarded  and  ether 
ii'dU'idualo  v.ku  developmental  disabilities 
a;id  their  families;  and 

fos..erin,.;  tlio  human  dignity  and  rer- 


( 


ihe   resl- 
appropri- 


.Tual  worth  of  each  ro.'-ide'U. 

Iu.  Social  5er\i:e.5  available 
denti.'.l  facility  should  'icliidc. 
ate  — 

111  r.readm!«-lon  ?va'i'?.tic?i  or  I  counscl- 
irc.  vjth  referral  to.  and  use  nf,  other  co:n- 
ni'.ni.y  re-:curces.  as  approj^riat-p; 

':?)  psychofocia!  a,sses?ment  of  the  Irs- 
divliu.U  resident  and  \-\z  or  her  environ- 
ment.  as  a  b-i^is  for  formul-Ttin>;  an  in- 
dividual trestnent  plan; 

(3)  lii.rlcir-entiition  cf  an  Individual  «=rcial 
work  trer.tm'-nt  r.i.-'n  for  the  resident  and 
I'is  or  her  family; 

(4)  planni.'ii;  l«r  c:^'i:niui)ity  ptacemeit, 
dLscharg^.  and  followiip: 

(5 1  partieiyaticn  in  pclley  nnd  r-ogram 
de  eiopment  within  the  residemial  facility  in 
relation  to — 

(Ai  t'lC  residc-ifs  p.-yrhc-soclal  ricrd.-^  a".i 
devlopniont: 

(B)  ser.ing  the  fanillies  :f  the  resident: 

(C)  use  of  coinmuiilty  siipr-irtiv;  a''.d 
habl'i  raive  services; 

(Di    staff  treining  ar.d  de-clopniT-t; 

(Ol    crnsultation  with,  or  in  relation  to — 

(A)   proprpms  oTered  bv  ether  disciplines; 

(3)  admini.'-tration  and  rperatlon  of  (he 
residential  facility; 

iCi  a:';ncics  and  Individuals  In  the  com- 
nianlty  served  by  the  rosldciitifl  facility; 

(7)  collaboration  v  Ith  ot'ocr  service  de- 
livery ?;  stems  i\  ;.li>.nning  and  iniplementing 
programs  for  residents;  and 

(8)  participation  in  social  wik  ani  Intfr- 
diseiphnary  prf'sram  evaluation  and  rese.irch. 

le)  During  tl.e  evaluation  process,  which 
may  or  may  not  lead  to  admls-Ior.  the  rer- 
ideni  and  his  or  her  family  should  be  helped 
by  soc!;fl  workers  tc — 

( 1 )  know  the  rights  and  services  to  wl-.ich 
they  sre  entiiled,  including  the  means  oi 
directing  their  appeals  to  the  p~cpei-  source-; 

(2)  obtain  advocacy  ca  th°ir  behalf  if 
rights  .ind  services  are  denied  then-;;  and 

(T)  ccnsider  aUri'iritivc  Fer\!c's.  based  ci 
the  retarded  or  de-elopmentally  rii'^ahied  per- 
son's status  and  KRlient  family  and  commu- 
nity factors,  and  rrake  a  responsible  choice 
U3  to  whether  and  v. hen  residential  place- 
:ncnt  i.s  indicated. 

(f)  Du'in?  the  prcac'n.Issior.  process,  tiie 
resiticnt  and  his  or  her  family  sh'^nld  be 
helped  by  social  workers  to — 

(1)  cope  with  problemc  of  iep.,ration  in- 
herent ill  placement; 

(2)  Initiate  planning  for  the  residtufs  re- 
turn fb  his  cr  her  family  a.iid  or  coniinuiilt.*'; 

(3)  begin  iuv.jlvlng  thcinsel't-  as  ;-.utiers 


with  tlie  residential  facility  staff  in  develop- 
ing a  treatment  habllitatlon  plan; 

(4)  become  oriented  to  the  practices  aud 
procedures  oi  the  recidential  facility;  and 

(5)  share  Information  about  themselves 
that  will  provide  the  residential  facility's 
staff  with  maximum  understanding  of  their 
situation,  so  that  ePeciive  services  can  be 
delivered. 

(g)  Social  workers  shall  participate,  when 
appropriate,  la  the  ccr.tinulng  interdiscipli- 
nary evalv-atlon  ol  individual  residents  for 
tlie  purroses  of  Initiation,  monitoring,  ai.d 
foUowup  of  individual  habllitatlon  programs. 

(h)  D-.:rlng  the  retarded  or  deve'opmen- 
tp.Hy  disabled  person's  admi.>sion  to.  and  res- 
idence in,  the  residential  facility,  or  wM^e 
he  or  she  Is  recpiviug  services  from  the 
re.sld'^ntUl  facility,  .social  workers  shall  pro- 
vide liaison  betveen  him,  the  re.5ldentia!  fa- 
cility, the  far/.ily,  and  the  communiiy,  ^c  .v3 
to: 

( 1)  he'p  the  resident  to — 

(A)  cope  with  problems  r>ccoinpanylng 
separation  from  family  arid  community; 

(B)  learn  the  roles  and  use  th?  resources 
that  will  enable  him  cr  her  ta  ma:iimiz«  his 
or  her  deveUpment; 

(C)  participate  ia  progrnm--.  In  acc^rda;  ce 
with  his  or  her  individual  treatment  plan, 
that  will  maximize  his  or  her  ability  for  in- 
dependent living,  in  or  out  of  the  re.sidcr.- 
l»ai  facility; 

(2)  he:p  the  staff  to — 

(.\)  Individualize  and  naderstand  the 
needs  of  the  resident  and  his  or  he.--  fan  ily 
in  rclalion  to  each  othe:'; 

(B)  understand  social  factors  In  the  r?:l- 
dcnfs  day-to-day  behavior,  including  staff- 
resident  relatio  ishlps; 

iC'  y-c  ;i  re  the  resident  for  chKnges  'n  his 
or  her  living  .ituations; 

i3)  help  the  family  to  develop  construc- 
tive and  personally  meanini'ful  v.'ays  to  sur- 
pcvi  the  residents  experience  iu  the  resi- 
ds'itial  facility  through — 

(.M  counseling  concerned  v.irh  problems 
associated  with  changes  in  fnmily  structuie 
and  func'io.-.ing; 

(B)  utiiizaii-^n  of  the  f<'r>ii!ys  and  the  -e  - 
idcnt'.s  own  strengths  r..;d  resources; 

(C)  rcierral  to  specific  services,  as  appro- 
priitc:  and 

(4i  the  family  to  participate  in  pjannl:  g 
lOr  the  re,-ldeiif.i  return  to  home  or  o'hrr 
community  placement,  (i)  After  the  resident 
lei/es  the  residential  facility,  social  work- 
ers shail  provide  systematic  foUow.ip, 
including — 

(1)  counsrllng  v.'itli  the  resident; 

(2)  couiisc;lng  with  family,  empioj-er^, 
and  ether  jicrsons  significant  to  the  res- 
ident's adiustnient  in   the  comnuiniry;   a:.d 

iS)  rererral  to  apjrropi i.ate  ccn-.munity 
agencies. 

(J)  Social  services  shall  help  to  integrate 
re  .deiicial  and  Cher  community  services, 
through — 

'  1)  providi;-.!,-  liaison  betwp'^n  the  lesiden- 
l!il  '■■iCilitv  and  the  ccniiiiunity; 

('2)  providing  consultation  to  ccirmtir.hy 
noe.icies  to  facilitate  ti^.o  identiiicatlon  of 
needed  rerource;:  for  the  letardc-d  and  c'-her 
inv'iv'dual  witii  deveiopnuntal  dis^oiliii  s 
and  i.is  tjmily; 

(3)  interpreting  the  residential  fadliy 
-.nO.  its  prcgram  to  relevant  sectors  of  tha 
community; 

(4|  collabcirdtii;'_  wit''-  (;ih.''r  diJ -Irhncs  to 
help  till  oouiinunity  develop  appropih'e 
rc-ourec.;;  and 

(5)  Involveiv.cTit  with  .t-crial  policy  Issues 
that  affect  the  retarded  and  other  individ- 
uals v.i'-h  devc^ipmenta!  disabilities. 

(ki  Soc'al  services  shall  develop  and 
mah'tain  critprelicii'^ive,  cuncnt  records, 
U'eiu!  I'cT  Ui  c'vii  programs  and  those  of 
ii'h.er  scivi.'cs.  Ihere  .shall  be  available  eu.Ti- 
cient,  apprcpi'iately  qualified  staff  and  nec- 
e-:;ary  t.appOiting  personnel  to  cany  oit  the 
•.ar'nns  .-•.•cia;  service  r.ctivicies. 
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(1)  The  residential  fftcillty  s  lOiUd  hare 
a-;iiiablo  to  it  a  socinl  worker  v  ho — 

(A)  has  a  master's  or  doctoriil  cgree  fioni 
an  accredited  school  of  social  \v  trk 

(B)  has  had  3  years  of  post-nu  >ter"s  expe 
rieiice  in  the  field  of  social  v.elf:  "c; 

{C)  meets  the  eclucatioiml  an  :  expeiien- 
t'iil  qualifications  for  cerliiicat  m  by  the 
appropriate  natioually  recogt'-i-c  i  academy 
oi'  certified  social  workers;   and 

(D)  Is  knowledgeable  and  exp|rie!ic:ed  in 
mental  reiurdailon 

(2)  A  social  worker  havinK  ihl  qualifica- 
tions tpecified  in  subsection  (kill)  shall  be 
designated  as  being  rtrponsible  for  main- 
taining standai-ds  of  professional  practice  in 
tiie  reixdering  of  social  services  o  the  resi- 
dential facility,  and  for  stufT  dcvi  lopmcnt 

(;})  Social  workers  pvovidiuy  sc  vice  to  liiC 
residential  facility  shall 

(A)  have  a  master's  d.  «ree  ffcm  un 
credited  school  of  social  works;   or 

(B)  meet    the    ediicationul    q;  »liftcarion»- 

the  appro- 
ssional  as- 
shall  liave 
ie    field    of 


required  for  full  membership  In 
prlate  nationally  recognised  prof 
social  ion  of  social  workf-rs  ard 
had  3  years  of  experience  In  *. 
social  welfare. 

|4)  Social  work  arsis'. ;ints  or 
ployed  by  the  residentlnl  facility 
under  the  sui>ervision  of  a  social  \ 
iny  tc.e  qualiiicalioiis  spociiifcl  In 
(k)  (31. 

(5)   Social  service  personnel,  at 


experience  and  competence,  sliall  be 
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aides  f  ai- 
ftliall  wiirk 
orker  hav- 
subsectlon 


11  levels  of 


n    acccrd- 


lA)    assigned    responi-ibllitic- 
niv.e  with  tlieir  qualifications: 

(B)  delegated     authority     confcionsurale 
With  their  re.sponslbill'.ies;  and     I 

(C)  provided  appropriate  prof^.~.ioiial  so- 
cial work  supervision. 

(S)   A  full-time  supervisor  .-hclild  he  re- 
sponsible for  the  direct  Fiip?-vi> 


more  than  six  staJf  meir.ber.-;.  p|us  related 
activities 

(7)  All  social  service  per.so-iu  1  shall  be 
familiar  wUli.  and  adlierc  to.  t  e  cede  of 
ethics  of  the  Natiouiil  Associa;io|i  ol  .Social 
Workers 

(1)   Appropriate  to  the  sire  of  llie  rssiden 
tial  facility's  social  .service  proifr  m    an  on- 
going program  of  statf  developme  it  shall  be 
provided  to  improve  tlic  skills  o    tiie  socIhI 
■work  staff  through  sucli  means  a 

( 1 )  Inservlce  trainin-i 

(2)  nfniiation  with  schools  of  LAcifll  work 

(3)  staff  consultation  witii  sp(  iMulists.  ni 
needed,  to  Improve  ;-:c>ciai  .servn  s  to  resi- 
dents: 

(4)  conference  attendance,  ancBother  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  form^  of  profes- 
sional exchange;  and 

(5)  career  ladders  and  other  incentves 
to  staff  recruitment  and  devclopi  len'. . 


(m)   Space,  facilities,  equipmei 


and  resources  shall  be  adequate  for  provld 


ing  effective  social  services.  Inclu 


( 1 )  oiTices  for  social  services  Ind  clerical 
staff: 

(2)  private  interviewing/  roomr 

(3)  rooms    suitable    for    confe 
g/oup  activities; 

(4)  dictating  and  traniscri'oing 

(5)  telephone  service: 

(6)  travel  provisions: 

(7)  provision  for  recordkeepiu! 
m.-.lion  retrieval;  and 

i8i   library  services. 
Subchapter  XIV — Speech  Path 
Audiology  Services 

Sec.  269.  (a)  Speech  pathologv 
ogy  services  shall  be  available,  ii; 

( 1 )  maximize  the  communicPtl(|n  skills  of 
all  residents;  and 

(2)  provide  for   the  evaluatioli.   counsel- 
ing, treatment,  and  rehabilltati(i\  of  those 
residents  with  speech,  hearing 
guage  handicaps. 

(b)  The  .specific  goals  of  speec 
and  ai;d!olopy  services  shall  be- 


en of  not 


t.  supplies. 


int;— 


ence'!    and 


qulpment; 


and  infor- 


logy  and 

nd  audiol- 
order  t&— 


id  or  Ian- 


pathology 


(1)  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  resi- 
dents served; 

(2)  consistent  with  the  philosophy  and 
t'oalo  of  the  residential  facility; 

(3)  consistent  with  the  services  and  re- 
sources ofiercU  by  the  resiUential  facility; 
and 

(•J)  known  to.  and  coordinr.ted  with,  other 
.scrvici!S  provided  by  tlie  residential  facility. 

(c)  Spcecli  pathology  and  audiology  serv- 
ices shaJl  be  rf  ndered  througli-  - 
*"    (  1 1   direct  contact  bet\ifeen  speecli  puthol- 
Oit  st.s  and  audiologists  and  resident.s: 

(21  participation  with  administidii-e  per- 
sju  III  L:  d■i^iJ;nin3:  and  maintainin-j  socia' 
pnrl  physlc.-tl  environments  tiiat  maximize 
'.i'.c  commuuicailou  devslopment  of  iV.e  resi- 
den;.-.;  and 

<3I  wor"<ing  witii  other  personnel,  suvh 
i».;  tirtcliers  and  direct-care  .staff,  in  imple- 
i:iH.,lint;  c^nimunication  iiiiproveiueni  pro- 
gf-un^  In  cnvir.jiiintntal  sett  nyj-'. 

td)  Speccii  lifirbology  and  andi-oloj-y  soiv- 
irci  vallaljlc  to  the  re.sidential  facihcy  shail 
iu..',iuic,  as  t.ppropriate — 

;l  I  a:tdiometrlc  screening  or  — 

..\i  .ill  u'rw  residents; 

iiJ.  chiidicu  under  the  a\;c  of  ten.  at  iin- 
:iii;:i    atervals; 

iC  I  other  resilents  itl  regular  Inter-,  als; 

iJJi  i.ny  resident  rcferiCd; 

•  J 1  .-pescli  and  iangurtije  tereenini;  of — 
.\  I  Hi!  ii!;w  rv'iiJeucs: 

iD  ch.'.tiren  under  the  age  of  ten  at  an- 
nu..'  .iitervitis: 

(C)  all  ro^lrients.  ..s  needed: 

\i\  compreiier.sive  8UdloIot:tcal  assessmeiil 
of  residentri.  as  indicated  by  screening  re- 
fi'li.i  to  niclude  tests  of  pure-tone  r.ir  and 
bone  c;-nducti(:n,  speech  audiometry,  and 
ot^er  procedures,  as  necessarv.  and  to  in- 
clud'>  y'--'-.e5Kment  of  tlie  u^e  oi  visual  cuef-; 

(•i     I'lscssment  of  the  use  of  amplification; 

(J)  provision  of  procurement,  malnte- 
nsn:.''  r'.id  if 'h.ccn'snt  of  hearing  iUds, 
as  specifiea  by  a  nualii'ied  auUiolcgLst: 

nil  compreiieiislve  speevh  and  language 
r-'iluilloM  of  ro^.-ieni^s.  a.s  iudicjled  by 
sLreenint;  rfsults.  it/cI'idiUK  i=.pprai.sal  of 
»-i"  c'.ila'un  1.  \ol-e.  rhytiim.  and  language: 

i7)  parti  ipa! ion  in  tlie  contitiuing  Inter- 
U'- '^Minary  evaU'arion  of  indlvJunal  resi- 
de;:i«  for  p:Tpo-*?s  oi  initiation,  monitoring;. 
u:id  followup  of  individualized  hnbilit.^tion 
prrigrnv 

(8)  ircatmenl  servire.i.  iisterpreted  as  an 
e-:t.ension  of  the  evaluation  prccei-s.  that 
include — 

)At   direct  counseling  wlt'.i  resideiita: 

IB)  S'>'"e;h  and  language  development  and 
sliiiHiU'tion  through  dally  living  activities; 

(C)  co'isuUation  with  classroom  teach- 
e:s  for  speech  In^.provcment  and  spic-h  edu- 
carioii  rtctiviliej; 

(Oi  direct  contact 'with  residents  to  carry 
on  programs  designed  to  meet  individual 
net  is  ill  comprehension  (for  example,  speech 
readJig.  auditory  training,  avid  hearing  aid 
uilU/aiicni  as  well  as  expre.=.9ion  (for  ex- 
anvplo.  improvement  In  a-ti.'ulaiicn.  voice, 
rhjthm.  a';d  language); 

(E)  collaboration  with  appropriate  educa- 
tors and  librarians  to  develop  specialized  pro- 
gram'; for  developing  the  convmunication 
.skills  of  multiple  handicapped  residents,  such 
a-  the  deaf,  retarded,  and  the  cerebral 
palsied: 

(«)  constiltation  with  administrative  staff 
regarding  the  planning  of  environmeut.s 
tliat  lacilitate  communication  development 
among  residents  in — 

(A)    living  areas; 

(B(   dining  areas; 

(Ci   educational  areas; 

(D)  other  areas,  where  relevant: 

(10)  participation  In  insrrvice  trainirg 
programs  for  diiect-cnre  and  other  staff; 

(11)  training  of  speech  pathology  and 
audiology  staff; 

(12)  training    of    speech    pathology    and 


audiology  graduate  and/or  undergraduate 
students,  Inter;  s,  supportive  staff,  and  vol- 
unteer workers; 

ii:j)   consxiltatlon  with,  or  relating  to — 

lAi   resident'  (for  example.  .^eU-rcferral) : 

( B )   parents  of  residents; 

(Ci  medical  (otologlcal.  pediatric,  and  so 
f-Tilii.  drntal.  p.-ychological,  educational, 
and  other  services; 

(Di  tlie  adnUnistration  and  operation  of 
f;e  residential  facility; 

(E>  the  community  served  by  the  residen- 
tial i?cillty:  and 

1.4)    pr.:-gr<.:n  ev.iluatinn  and  research. 

ie»  Comprehensive  evaluations  in  .-ipeech 
pahoUigy  and  audiology  shall  consider  the 
loti-.l  per.son  and  his  environment.  Sue!; 
evali;ations  sltoult! — 

(1)  preseiit  a  complete  appraisal  of  tiie 
rasideuL's  communication  skills: 

(2)  evidence  concern  for.  t.nd  ev.iliiritl(.n 
o;'.  coiirtuiors  cxtenaing  beycrift  ©'"'served 
speec Vi.  lu*:guage.  and  heaiins  defect i. 

(;«)  C(  ■siJev  f.'.ctors  in  the  history  nnJ 
environment  relevant  to  the  origins  r.nd 
uianu.. nan.c  ol  the  di::abiliiy; 

(4)  consider  the  Ciftct  of  the  cli.sabilit' 
upon  the  individual  and  the  afiju.stmenis  he 
m.ikes  to  tiie  problem  as  he  or  she  perceive- 
ii :   and 

(5)  co'.isider  the  reaction  of  :hr  re.slden'.'? 
r.f.nly.  a.-'soclates.  and  peers  to  the  speocii 
and,  cr  hci^ring  prtiblem. 

(1)  LvalURtion  and  assessment  results 
shall  be  rcporte-l  accurately  and  sysiemail- 
c.Uly.  ri.a  in  such  manner  as  to — 

I I  \  define  ihe  problem  to  provide  a  bas;= 
for  lori.-iulaung  treatment  objectives  and 
•jv.icsdf.ro.s: 

(2)  render  ihc-  report  mcaninfrful  and  f.se- 
ful  to  its  intended  recipient  and  user: 

i;H)  where  nppnpriate.  provide  informa- 
tion I'seful  to  o.her  sLaif  working  direc'ty 
v:\''>-.  I'.c  re-ldent: 

(1)  cou.orm  to  acceptable  profe'^sionai 
s'  iirtards,  rr.-i\ide  for  Intralndividvai  a;id 
1  .lerind'.' final  compr.risims.  and  facilUate 
tliu  I'-ie  01  data  for  research  and  profe^sloiial 
education:  and 

\b\  providrr  p'. alv^ative  and  summary  re- 
fC"i:5  ^or  Incliisic  ;i  In  the  resident's  .init  rjj- 
oid. 

(B  )  Treatment  objectives,  plans,  and  picce- 
dire.'  shail  — 

'  1 1  be  based  upon  adequate  cvftltiaticn  and 
i.-s  .-,=nie!it: 

I I I  bf  based  upon  a  clear  rationale: 

i:ii  refiecl  consideration  of  the  objectives 
of  me  resident's  total  habilitatlon  program: 

i4i  be  stated  in  terms  that  permit  the 
I'iu:'.riss  (if  ttic  Individual  to  be  assessed: 

■5)  j.-rovide  for  periodic  evaluation  of  the 
rcside.it '.s  response  to  treatment  and  of  trci'.t- 
ment.  effectii'eness: 

i6i  provide  for  revision  (if  objectives  and 
procedures  i>s  indicated:  and 

( 7 )  provide  for  assistance  or  coiLsnltatiou 
wi'c  1  necessary. 

(hi  Continuing;  observations  of  treatment 
}  I'o^reis  sliall  be  — 

(1)  reviirdod  accurately.  summarised 
liicainngiiil'.y.  and  commuuic  ted  effectively: 
and  , 

(■3t  etlectively  u'..ilized  In  evaluating  prog- 
ress. 

(i»  Tliere  shall  be  established  procedures 
for  evaluating  and  researching  the  effective- 
ness ol  speech  patholot;y  and  audiology  serv- 
ices, including  but  not  limited  to: 

(1)  utiliz'ation  of  adequate  records  con- 
cerning residents'  response  and  progress; 

(2)  time  schedules  for  evaluation  that  are 
a.opropriate  to  the  service  being  evaluated: 

ii)  provision  for  using  evaluation  results 
i.i  program  planning  and  development; 

(41  encouragement  of  speech  pathology 
a!.d  audiology  staff  to  participate  in  researcli 
activities:  and 

(5)  provision  for  dissemination  of  reseavc'n 
re^ults  111  professional  Journals. 
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(J)  There  shall  be  available  sufficient,  ap- 
propriately qualified  staff,  and  necessary  sup- 
porting personnel,  to  carry  out  the  various 
.sprcch  pathology  and  audiology  services,  in 
accordance  with  stated  goals  and  objec- 
tives— 

(1)  A  speech  pathologist  or  audlolo^Lst, 
who  Is  qualified  as  specified  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  and  who,  In  addition, 
has  had  at  least  3  years  of  professional  e:.- 
perience,  shall  be  designated  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  niaintalnlng  standards  of  pro- 
fessional and  ethical  practice  In  the  ren- 
dering of  speecli  pathology  and  audiology 
services  In  the  facility. 

(2)  Staff  who  assume  Independent  respon- 
sibilities for  clinical  services  shall  possess 
the  educational  and  experiential  qualifica- 
tions required  for  the  appropriate  certificate 
of  clinical  competence  fssued  by  the  appro- 
priate nationally  recognized  professional 
speech  and  hearing  association  in  the  area 
(speech  pathology  or  audiology)  In  which 
they  provide  services. 

(3)  Staff  not  quallfl'?d  for  such  associa- 
tion certification  shall  be  pro-ided  adequaie, 
direct,  active,  and  continuing  supervision 
by  staff  qualified  for  certii'jcation  in  the 
area  In  which  supervision  is  rendered. 

(A)  Supervising  staff  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  services  rendered  by  uricerliaed  staff 
under  their  supervision. 

(B)  Adequate,  direct,  and  continuing  su- 
pervision shall  be  provided  nonprofessionals, 
volunteers,  or  other  supportive  personnel 
utilized  In  providing  clinical  services. 

(4)  Students  In  training  and  staff  fulfill- 
ing experience  requirements  for  such  appro- 
priate nationally  recognl2ed  professional 
speech  and  hearing  association  certification 
shall  receive  dire::t  supervision,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  appro- 
priate nationally  lecogni^cd  profesflonal 
boards  of  e:':aininers  In  ope^th  pathology 
and  audiology. 

(5)  All  speech  pathology  and  audiology 
staff  shall  be  familiar  witli,  and  adhere  to, 
the  code  of  ethics  published  by  the  appropri- 
ate nationally  recognized  professional  speech 
and  hearing  association. 

(k)  Appropriate  to  the  nature  and  size 
of  the  residential  facility  and  to  the  speech 
pathology  and  audiology  service,  there  shall 
be  a  staff  development  program  that  Is  de- 
signed to  maintain  and  Improve  the  skills  of 
speech  pathology  and  audiology  staff,  through 
methods,  Including  but  not.  limited  to — 

(1)  regular  staff  meetings; 

(2)  an  organized  Inservice  training  pro- 
gram  In   speech    pathology    and   audiology; 

(3)  visits  to  and  from  the  sta,*!  of  other 
residential  facilities  and  programs; 

(4)  participation  in  Interdisciplinary 
meetings; 

(6)  provision  for  financial  assistance  and 
time  for  aite:idance  at  professional  confer- 
ences; 

(6)  provisions  for  encouraging  continuing 
education.  Including  educational  leave,  fi- 
nancial assistance,  and  accommodation  of 
work  schedules; 

(7)  workshops  atid  seminars; 

(8)  consultations  with  specialists;  and 

(9)  access  to  adequate  library  resources, 
which  Include  current  and  relevant  books 
and  journals  In  speech  pathology  and  audi- 
ology, mental  retardation,  and  related  pro- 
fessions and  fields. 

(1)  Space,  facilltle'-,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies shall  be  adequate  for  providing  efficient 
ar.d  effective  speech  pathology  and  audiology 
f-^rvices,  in  accciciance  with  stated  objectives, 
includin  ■, — 

(It  adequate  and  convenient  evaluation, 
l'.'eatiiient,  counseling,  and  waiting  rooms; 

(2)  specially  constructed  and  sound- 
treated  suites  for  audiologlcal  services,  meet- 
in-  r.pprcprlate  standards; 

(:5!  design  and  location  such  as  to  be 
easUy  accessible  to  all  residents,  regardle.ss 
cf  dlsabilitv: 


(4)  specialized  equipment  needed  by  the 
speech  pathologist; 

(5)  specialized  equipment  needed  by  the 
audiologlst.  Including  an  audiometer,  with 
provisions  for  sovtnd  field  audiometry,  and 
equipment  capable  of  performing  at  least  the 
following  procedures:  hearing  screening, 
pure-tone  air  and  bone  conduction  with  con- 
tralateral masking,  ^eech  audiometry,  slte- 
of-lcsian  battery,  nonorgr.nlc  hearing  loss 
battery,  and  hearing  aid  evaluation; 

(6)  provisions  for  adequate  maintenance  oX 
:-U  areas,  facilities,  and  equipment,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  elect roacoustic  calibration  of  audio- 
mct.rs  Rt  regular,  at  least  quarterly,  in- 
tervals; 

(B)  calibration  logs  on  all  audiometers; 
and 

(7)  appropriate  speech  pathology  and 
audiology  consultation  shall  be  employed  In 
the  derign,  modification,  and  equipage  of  all 
speech  pathology  and  audiology  areas  and 
facilities. 

Subch-apter  XV — Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Services 
Sec.  270.  fa)  The  residential  facility  shall 
provide  all  its  residents  with  habilitatlon  or 
rehabilitation  services,  which  includes  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  and  Implemen- 
tation of  those  programs  that  will  insure  the 
optimal  development  or  restoration  of  each 
resident,  physically,  psychologically  socially, 
and  vocationally — 

(1)  The  residential  facility  shall  have  a 
written,  public  .statement  of  Its  rehabilita- 
tion objectives  for  its  residents,  consistent 
With— 

(Ai  the  needs  of  its  residents: 

(B)  currently  accepted  rehabilitation  prin- 
ciples an..:  goals: 

(C)  the  residential  facility's  philosophy 
and  goals;  aid 

(D)  tiie  .■;?rviccs  and  resources  the  resi- 
dential facility  offers. 

(2)  While  the  habilltation/rehabUltatlon 
concept  and  process  em^brace  all  efforts  to 
achieve  the  optimal  development  of  each  res- 
ident, specific  habUltatlon/rehabllltatlon 
services  shall  focus  on  the  maximum  achieve- 
ment of — 

(A)    self-help  skills; 

<B)  social  competence.  Including  commu- 
nication skills; 

(C)  vocational  competence;  and 

(D)  lndei>endent  living. 

(b)  The  ultimate  objective  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  shall  be  to  assist  every 
resident  to  move  as  far  as  he  or  she  can  along 
tlie  continuum  from  vocational  afunctlon  to 
remunerative  employment  and  entry  into  the 
mainstre&m  of  society  as  an  Independent 
citizen  and  worker.  Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion sen  Ices  shall  be  rendered — 

(1)  directly,  through  personnel  contact 
between  vocational  rehabilitation  personnel 
and  residents;  and 

(2)  hidirectly,  through  contact  between 
vocational  rehabilitation  personnel  and  other 
persons  working  with  residents,  designed  to 
enhance  and  facilitate  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  rehabUltatlve  environ- 
ment. 

(c)  Vocational  rehabilitation  services 
available  to  the  residents,  in  accordance  with 
their  needs,  shall  Include — 

( 1 )  vocational  evaluation; 

(2)  the  formulation  of  written  vocational 
objectives  for  each  resident; 

(3)  the  formulation  of  a  written  plan  to 
achieve  the  stated  objectives; 

(4)  implementation  of  the  vocational  plan 
through — 

(A)  Individual  counseling; 

(B)  prevocatlonal  programs; 

(C)  vocational  training; 

(D)  vocational  placement; 

(E)  referral  to  appropriate  sources  for 
other  ser\  icei;  and 


(P)   followup. 

(d)  Vocational  evaluation  of  each  resident 
BhalU^ 

(iXAbe  initiated  within  one  mouth  after 
admission  to  the  residential  facility; 

(2)  arise  out  of  a  written  comprehensive 
Interdisciplinary  evaluation  (medical,  psy- 
cliologlcal,  social,  and  educational)  that  gen- 
erates data  relevant  to  vocational  objectives 
a.'id  goals,  such  as  information  conceriiing — 

I A )   aptitudes  and  a'oilities; 

(F)  self-'nelp  a;.d  in iependcnt  living  skills; 

(C)  interests; 

(D)  self  and  vocational  perception; 
(Ej  sensorimotor  coord iaation; 

(F)  communication  skills: 

(G)  current  social  adjustment; 
(H)  educational  history;  and 

( I )  vocational  and  avocational  history; 

(3 1  be  adequate  fjr  the  formulation  of 
voc.tional  goals  and  of  a  detailed  plan  for 
ti.e  aciiievement  of  such  goals; 

(4)  be  adequate  for  the  assessment  of  cur- 
r'..'nt  vocational  status  and  for  tlie  prediction 
of  possible  future  status;  and 

(5)  provide  for  periodic,  but  at  least  semi- 
annual, recvaluation,  consistent  with  tiie 
progress  of  the  resident  toward  the  stated 
goals. 

(e)  The  written  vocational  plan  for  each 
resident  shall—* 

(1)  be  consistent  with  the  vocational  eval- 
uation; 

(2)  specify  the  program  to  be  undertaken 
to  achieve  his  or  her  vocational  objectives; 

(3)  Indicate  the  order  in  which  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  be  undertaken: 

(4)  provide  for  the  implementation  of  the 
evaluation  team's  recommendations;   and 

(5)  assign  the  responsibility  to  carry  out 
the  plan. 

(f )  The  resident  shall  be  fully  Involved  In 
his  or  her  vocational  evaluation,  and  In  the 
formulation  of  his  or  her  program  plan.  Pre- 
vocatlonal services  shall  contribute  to  the 
development  of  work  readiness  In  the  resi- 
dent, and  shall  provide — 

(1)  vocationally  revelant  academic  instruc- 
tion; 

(2)  Instruction  In  the  self-help  and  social 
skills  necessary  for  vocational  success; 

(3)  Instruction  and  practice  In  the  social 
skills  necessary  for  maximally  Independent 
functioning  In  the  community,  such  as  travel, 
handling  of  money,  and  use  of  community 
resources; 

(4)  an  orientation  to  the  world  of  work; 

(5)  development  of  work  attitudes  needed 
for  vocational  success; 

(G)  rotated  exploration  and  try-out  of  Job 
tasks; 

(7)  continuous  evaluation  of  vocational 
potential;  and 

(8)  any  necessary  supportive  services,  In- 
clvidlng  physical   and  mental  restoration. 

(g)  V^ocational  training  programs  shall 
meet  all  applicable  legal  requirements,  and 
shall  be  provided  through  means  such  as: 

(1)  work  training  stations; 

(2)  work  activity  centers; 

(3)  transitional  sheltered  workshops: 

(4)  work-study  programs; 

(5)  or. -fne-job  training: 

(G)  trade  training,  In  the  classroom  or  on 
the  job; 

(7)  vocational  training  programs  shall — 

(A)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  training 
progress  at  least  every  3  m.onths; 

(B)  make  maximum  use  of  Job  training 
resources — 

(I)  within  the  residential  facility; 
(il)  within  tlie  community; 

(8)  residential  faclUties  conducting  vo- 
cational training  programs  shall  have  voca- 
tional training  personnel  assigned.  In  such 
numbers  and  for  such  times  as  are  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  the  situation,  to 
supervise  the  training  in  each  training  area: 
and 

(9)  wii'. ;en.  detailed  training  gttldes  and 
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cnrrlculR  shall  be  Rvallable  for  af  vocational 
training  areas. 

ih)  Job  placement  services  sh*l  assist  the 
individual  to  enter  into  approjrlate  kinds 
ol'  employment,  such  as: 

(1)  competitive,     remunerati 
nient: 

(2)  trade  training  programs: 

(3)  transitional    or    extendc- 
workshops: 

(4)  sheltered  employment; 

(5)  homebound  employment ; 

(6)  homemaker;  and 

(7)  In   conjtnictlon    with    Jol 
services,  the  Individual  tliall  be 
slstance  related  to  off-tUe-Job  iijeds,  activi- 
ties, and  resources,  such  as — 

(A)  living  arrangements; 

(B)  social  and  recreation  a'^tivl|ies: 

(C)  medical  services; 

(D)  educational  resonrces; 

(E)  religious  activities; 

(F)  transportation: 
(G) legal  affairs: 
(H)  financial  afiairs;  pud 
(I)  counseling. 
(I)  Systematic  follow-up  scrvjcs  shall  be 

provided  that — 

(1)   continue  to  be  availublo 


e    cmploy- 


I     shellorcd 


placement 
irovided  as- 


vidual  for  at   least    1    year  follcyiug   place- 
ment; 

(2)  involve  contact  v.itii — 

(A)  the  individual; 

(B)  the  individual''!  family  or 
stltute;  and 

(C)  the  t;.dl"ldual''^  employ(4.  If  appro- 
priate; 

(3)  generate  data  concernlnt 
outcomes  to  evaluate  and  hnpro 


[ainily-sub- 


vocatlonal 
e  the  ctlec- 


of    vocatlon.ll    rehabll!  :itlon    pro- 


tlveness 
gram.-. 

(J)  There  slinll  be  a  rlparly  des 
son  or  team  responsible  'or  the  I 
tion.  evaluation,  and  reviiion  of 
tial  facility's  voraiicnal  rehabil 
gram. 

( 1 )  There  shall  be  available  1i)  each  rosl- 
dcnl  in  a  vocational  rehabUi*^at 
a  counselor  who  .s  re.^ponsible  fo; 
the  resident's  vocational  rehabll  t 
gram  Is  efTectlvely  carried  oi\t. 

(2)  A  vocational  rchabilitatifji  counselor 
shall— 

(A)   have  a  master's  decree  li 
tlon   counsel ing.  or  a  master' 
related  area  plus  training  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  process 

(B>  have  a  bachelor's  degree  a 
der  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
Ifled  as  In  (AK 

(3)  Vocatlon.nl    rehabilHado 
providing  training  to  residents  i|t  \ocatlonal 
areas  shall  be — 

(A)  vocational  Instr'iclors  cer 
appropriate  State  agency;  or 

(B)  tradesmen  who  h.Tve  attiij 
Journeyman  status. 

(k)  Appropriate  to  the  naiiu'e 
the  residential  facility,  provlsk  is  shall  be 
made  for  vocational  rehabilitati  m  staff  de- 
velopments, through  such  meanf  i 

(1)  inservlce  training: 

(2)  short-term  workshops; 

(3)  seminars; 

(4>  attendance  at  conferences    and 
(5)  visits  to  other  residential  i  »clllllos. 
(1)    Every  residential  facility  that  has  n 

vocational  rehabilitatloii  progra  a  shall  seek 
to  establish  working  relatlonshl]  s  with  pub 
lie  and  private  rehabilitation  ag  ncles  In  the 
commvinlly.  Each  residential  fa  lllty  should 
have  working  relationships  wit  \  uiilverslty 
training  programs  In  rehabilita|lon.  Includ- 
ing provision  for — 

(1)  research  opportunities: 

(2)  practlcum  experiences; 

(3)  internship;  and 

(4)  consultation. 


o  tl.e  indi- 


gnated  per- 
uplementa- 
hc  reel  den- 
tation pro- 


>n  program 
seeing  that 
tatlon  pro- 


rehablUta- 
legrce  In  a 
>1:111  In  the 

or 

id  work  un- 
crson  tiual- 

per.sonnel 


liied  bv  the 


led  at  least 


and  size  of 


Subchapter  XVI — VoUuiteer  Services 

Sec,  271.  (a)  Volunteer  services  shall  be 
provided  In  order  to  enhance  opportunities 
for  the  fullest  realliiatlon  of  the  potential  ol 
each  resident  by — 

<1)  Increasing  the  amount,  and  impro\ing 
the  quality,  of  services  and  programs;   and 

\2)  facliilating  positive  relationships  be- 
tween the  residential  facility  and  the  cfun- 
iiiunity  which  It  serves. 

(b)  The  residential  facility  .shall  have  a 
written  statement  of  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  it;^;  volunteer  services  proprajn  that  a:e — 

(1)  appropriate  to  the  neods  of  the  resi- 
dents; 

(2)  consistent  with  the  philo.^ophy  and 
goals  of  the  resi^ientinl  facility; 

(3)  developed  in  collaboration  with  the  fa- 
cility's staff; 

(  V)  specillc  and  measurable;  and 
(,^^  continuously  assessed  aiid  periodically 
rc'  iscd, 

(c|  Volunteers  shall  provide  services. 
which  may  be  direct  or  Ir.tiirect,  th?.t  arc 
based  on  resident  needs,  siaff  requcits,  and 
volunteer  skills,  and  that  enhance  programs, 
develop  social  competence,  and  build  sell- 
esteem — 

(1)  voUmteer  services  i.hiili  supplement, 
bul  shall  not  be  used  in  lieu  of,  the  services 
of  paid  employees; 

(2)  volimleer  participation  shall  comply 
with  State  laws,  buch  as  those  relating  to 
labor  and  Insurance; 

(3)  volinitctr  participation  shall  be  open 
V.t  per.ions  of  boih  so.\es,  and  of  all  allies, 
races,  creeds,  and  national  origins;  and 

(4i  volunteer  services  shall  be  available 
\.r>  ail  r«sideals,  regardless  of  age,  aljility,  o;- 
hai.cUcaps. 

(d)  Direct  services  provided  to  residents 
by  volunteer.s,  as  appropriaie  to  the  resldcn- 
tiul  facility  s  program  and  in  cooperation 
Willi  lis  staff,  mny  include,  but  are  noi.  lim- 
ited to — 

( 1 )  physical,  occupational,  ai:d  mi;.-ic 
therapy  assistance; 

(2)  psychological  testing  a.ssls'ance: 

(3)  behavior  modification  and  programed 
in?:truction  assistance; 

(4 1  teacher  or  classroom  assistance; 
ib)  religious  instruction; 

(6)  recreation  and  leisure  time  ucti\ltie.'-: 

(7)  social  skills  developmeut; 
(8i  library  services; 

(ill  mirslng  services; 

tlO)   transportation  and  escort  assistance: 

(11)  visits,  vacations,  and  trips: 

tl2i   Job  and  home  findings;  and 

(t:i)  citizen  advocacy. 

le)  Indirect  services  provided  by  volv.ii- 
teeis,  as  appropriate  to  the  residential  facil- 
itv'3  program  and  in  cooperation  with  its 
si.ii;.  may  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to-— 

I  I  I  conducting  tourt.; 

(2)  clerical  and  laboratory  assistance: 

{■U   gift  shop  and  canteen  operation: 

(t)  public  relations  and  conimuiiity  eaii- 
catlon;  and 

I. 5 1   contributions. 

(i »  Volunteer  services  staff  should  provide 
the  following  services — 

(II   to  the  residential  facility's  staff — 

(Ai  orientation  in  the  need  for,  and 
plulo.sophy  of  volunteer  services; 

(Bi  identification  of  how  and  where  vol- 
unteers can  be  utilized;  and 

(C)  assistance  in  developing  training  for 
voluuteers; 

I 'J  I   to  the  volunteer.s — 

(.\)   orientation,  training,  and  placement; 

(B>  opportunities  to  participate  In  plan- 
ning and  evaluating  their  experiences;  and 

(C)  appropriate  recognition  of  their  serv- 
ices  and   contributions. 

( g )  VoUuiteer  services  staff  functions  shall 
include — 

(1)  development  and  Implementation  of  a 
plan  for  recruitment,  selection,  deployment, 
orientation,  training,  supervision,  evaluatloii. 


recognition,  advancement,  and  separation  of 
volunteers; 

(2)  development  in  collaboration  with  ap- 
proprLate  start,  of  job  descriptions  for  volun- 
i,eer.?; 

(3)  niiiintenance  of  complete  and  accurate 
records,  Including,  but  not  necessarily  lim- 
ited to — 

(A)  hours  of  voliint>''er  service  rendered: 
(B;    individuals  and  oiganizations  provid- 
ing services; 

(CI   materials  and  moneys  received;  and 

(D)   operation:<l  budget. 

(h)  Tiie  staff  member^  respojisible  f.:r 
residential  facility  programs  utilizing  volun- 
teers shall  be  responsible  for  providing  such 
volunteers  with  or.-the-job  training,  .super- 
vision, and  consultation. 

(it  The  cooperation  and  involvement  of 
htaff  and  commonily.  which  Is  essential  to 
a  siiccc:ilui  volunteer  services  progi.im, 
sjtiould  l;c  achieved  by  means  suc'a  as — 

(1)  a  .standing  staff  committee  on  volun- 
teer .services,  to  foster  communications  and 
cooperation,  to  evaluate  and  coordinate 
exiiiing  programs,  and  to  stimulate  new 
propranss: 

{,'>>  a  volunteer  services  advisory  ccmniU- 
tce.  compc;-ed  of  representatives  ol  appro- 
piiate  community  orbanlzationr.; 

(II  civouraf;ement  of,  and  involvemenl 
Willi  parents  groups; 

(4)  collaboration  with  appropriite  agen- 
cies and  community  groups;  and 

'h)  recruiting  volunteers  representative  of 
ihe  communily  served  by  the  residential  fr- 
cility,  in  respect  of  age.  sex,  socioeconomic, 
religious,  racial,  and  ethnic  groups. 

(j)  Theie  shall  be  available  sufficient,  ap- 
propriately qualified  staff,  and  necessary 
supporting  personnel,  to  carry  out  the  \oliui- 
teer  services  program.  In  accordance  with 
stuttd  goals  and  objectives. 

(1)  A  resldeni'il  facility  stnfi"  member 
shall  be  designated  to  be  responsible  and 
Ecrount.'i.ble  for  volunteer  services — 

(At  where  the  size  of  the  residential 
facility  and  scope  of  the  program  warrant, 
th.j  person  responsible  for  volunteer  sei  vices 
.siiall  devote  full  time  to  tills  area; 

(B)  volunteer  services  shall  be  organized 
within  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
residential  facility  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
available  to.  and  maximally  utilized  by,  all 
rele\ant  services  and  programs;  therefore, 
I  lie  staff  member  responsiijle  for  volunteer 
services  should  report  to  an  individual  with 
residenti.il  facility-wide  administrative  re- 
sponsibility; and 

(C)  the  staff  member  responsible  for 
volunteer  services  should  have  the  same  re- 
hitioMship  to  volunteers  as  a  personnel  ol- 
lic?r  has  to  paid  employees. 

(2 1  The  staff  member  re.sponsible  for  vol- 
unteer services  shall  have — 

(A)  the  necessary  Interpersonal,  consulta- 
tive, leadership,  and  organizational  and 
aduiiiilstrative  skills  and  abilities; 

(Bi  demonstrated  ability  to  identify, 
niybtllze.  and  deploy  volunteer  resources  ly 
nieet  the  needs  oi  re-idents; 

(C)  knowledge  of  community  organi/a- 
t.on. 

(D)  knowledge  of  current  oractlces  and 
concepts  in  mental  retardation  and  o'hei 
developmental  disabilities;   and 

(E)  triiining  and/or  experience  in  or- 
ganizing and  administering  volunteer  serv- 
ices, as  appropriate  to  the  nature  anci  si-;e  ol 
the  residential  f.icility,  and  preferably — 

(il  a  baccalaureate  degrte  in  a  beliavio.al 
sr-ieiifc;  ar.d 

(lit  3  years  of  experience  in  volunteer 
services  or  related  area. 

(k)  Ajiproprlate  to  the  si;:e  of  the  resi- 
dential facility,  tliere  should  be  a  staff  de- 
velopment program  designed  to  maintain 
and  Improve  the  skills  of  volunteer  service:* 
stalf.  through  means  such  as — 

(It  seminars,  workshops,  and  conferences: 
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(2)  college  and  university  courses; 

(3)  participation  In  professional  organi- 
zations; 

(4)  participation  in  Interdisciplinary 
groups; 

(5)  visits  to  other  residential  facilities; 
and 

(6)  access  to  relevant  professional  litera- 
ture. 

(1)  There  shall  be  adequate  and  accessible 
space,  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies  for 
providing  efficient  and  effective  volunteer 
services.  If  a  canteen  is  operated  by  the 
residential  facility,  it  shall — 

(1)  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
residents; 

(2)  be  open  to  residents,  staff,  families, 
and  visitors,  without  segregation  by  space 
or  hours  of  use,  so  as  to  facilitate  inter- 
action; 

(3)  provide  opportunities  for  residents  to 
purchase  items  for  their  personal  needs; 

(4)  provide  opportunities  for  the  training 
of  residents;  and 

(5)  be  operated  so  that  any  profits  derived 
are  titilized  for  the  benefit  of  residents. 

Ghaptfr  4. — Records 

Subchapter  I — Maintenance  of  Residents' 
Record; 
Sec.  272.  (a)  A  record  shall  be  maintained 
for  each  resident  that  is  ac'.equate  for — 

(1)  planning  and  cont.nuous  evaluating 
of  the  resident's  habilitation  program; 

(2)  providing  a  means  of  communication 
among  all  persons  contributing  to  the  resi- 
dent's habilitation  program: 

(3)  furnishing  documentary  evidence  ol 
the  resident's  progress  and  of  his  response 
to  his  habilitation  program: 

(4)  serving  as  a  basis  for  review,  study, 
and  evaluation  of  the  overall  programs  pro- 
vided by  the  residential  facility  for  its  resi- 
dents; 

(5)  protecting  the  legal  rights  of  the  rcsl- 
dfnts,  residential  facility,  and  staff;  and 

(6)  providing  data  for  use  in  research  and 
education. 

(b)  All  information  pertinent  to  the  above- 
stated  purposes  shall  be  Incorpcratet!  in  the 
resident's  record.  In  .sufficient  detail  to  en- 
able those  persons  involved  in  the  resident's 
program  to  provide  effective,  continuing  serv- 
ices. All  entries  in  the  re^iueufs  rerord  shall 
be— 

(1)  legible; 

(2)  dated;  and 

(3)  authenticated  by  the  signature  and 
identification  of  the  individual  making  the 
ciitn-'. 

(c)  Symbols  and  abbreviations  may  be  used 
In  the  record  entries  only  if  they  are  in  a 
list  approved  by  the  residential  facility's  chief 
executive  officer  and  a  legend  is  provided  to 
explain  them.  Diagnc-.;'S  should  be  recorded 
In  full  and  without  the  use  of  svmbols  or 
abbreviations. 

Subchapter  II-— Co.iter.t  of  Records 
Snc.   273.    (a)    The   following   Information 
should  be  obtained  and  entered  In  the  resi- 
dent's record  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the 
residential  facility: 

(1)  name,  date  of  admission,  date  of  birth, 
p'.ace  of  birth,  citizenship  s:,-.tus,  marital 
status,  and  social  security  number; 

(2)  father's  name  and  birtliplace,  mother's 
maiden  name  and  birthplace,  and  pprents' 
marital  status; 

(3)  name  and  adc'ress  of  parents,  legal 
guardian,  and  or  next  of  kin; 

(4)  sex.  race,  height,  weight,  color  of  hair, 
color  of  eyes,  Identifying  mar>-.s,  and  recent 
piiotograpli; 

(5)  reason  for  admisslcn  or  referral  prob- 
lem; 

(6)  type   and   legal   status  of  admission; 

(7)  legal  competency  status; 

(8)  language  spoken  or  understood; 

(9)  sources  of  support.  Including  social 
security,  veterans'  benefits,  and   insurance; 


(10)  provisions  for  clothing  and  other 
personal  needs; 

(11)  Information  relevant  to  religious  af- 
filiation; 

(12)  report(s)  of  the  preadmission  evalu- 
ation (s)  ;  and 

( 13)  reports  of  previous  histories  and  eval- 
r;ations. 

(b)  Within  the  period  of  one  month  after 
admission  there  shall  be  entered  In  the  resi- 
dent's record — 

( 1 )  a  report  of  the  review  and  updating 
of   the   preadmission  evaluation; 

(2)  a  statement  of  prognosis  that  can  be 
used  for  programing  and  placement; 

(3)  a  comprehensive  evaluation  and  in- 
c-ividual  program  plan,  designed  by  an  inter- 
oiscipiinary  team;  and 

(4)  a  diagnosis  based  on  the  appropriate 
nationally  recognized  professional  associa- 
tion's manual  on  terminology  and  classifica- 
tion in  mental  retardation  and  other  devel- 
cpinental  disabilities  and,  where  necetsary, 
the  diagnostic  and  statistical  manual  of 
mental  disorders,  most  recent  edition,  pub- 
lished by  the  appropriate  nationally  recog- 
nized professional  psychiatric  association. 

(c)  Records  during  residence  should  in- 
clude— 

tl)  reports  of  accidents,  seizures,  illnesses, 
and  tre.itments  thereof.  ?nd  immunizations; 

(i)  record  of  all  peiicds  of  restraint,  with 
ju'tification    and    authorization   of    each; 

i3)  repv^rt  of  regular,  at  least  annua!,  re- 
vie^^•  and  evaluation  of  the  program,  devel- 
opmental progress,  and  status  of  each  resi- 
c'enr; 

(4)  observations  of  the  resident's  re.';ponse 
to  his  program,  recorded  with  sufficient  fre- 
cjuency  to  enable  evaluation  of  its  efScacy; 

(5)  record  of  significant  behavior  inci- 
dents: 

(6t    record   of  family  visits  and  contacts; 
(7)    record  of  attendance  and  leaves; 
iB;    corref^poiidence; 

(9)  periodic  updating  of  the  ir.for.inavicn 
recorded  at  the  time  of  admission;  and 

(10)  appropriate  autlicrizations  and  con- 
seiV.s. 

(d)  At  the  time  of  discliarce  frcm  the  rt  ji- 
elenlia"  facility,  a  discharge  summary  shall  be 
prepared  that  should — 

(li  include  a  brief  recapiuiiation  of  find- 
ing'^, events,  and  progresc  during  residence, 
dia^-.-iosis,  prognosis,  and  lecommendations 
and  arrangements  for  future  programing; 

(21  be  completed  and  entered  in  theie^i- 
deiii's  record  wi'.hin  7  days  folicv.  inc  a;s- 
charpe:  and 

(3 1  with  the  written  consent  of  the  resi- 
dent or  Ms  guardian,  be  copied  and  sent  to 
the  individual  or  agency  wlio  will  be  respon- 
sible fcr  future  programing  of  the  resident. 

(e)  In  tlie  event  of  death — 

(Da  copy  of  the  death  certificate  should 
be  placed  in  the  re.sident's  record;  and 

(2t  when  a  Jiecropsy  is  performed,  provi- 
sional anatomic  diagnoses  should  be  recorded 
witliiu  72  hours,  where  feasible,  and  the  com- 
plete protocol  should  be  made  part  of  t.he 
record  wiiliin  3  months. 
Subchapter   III — Confidentiality   of    Recrds 

£ec.  274.  (a)  All  information  contained  in 
a  reslceni's  records,  including  information 
contained  in  an  automated  data  bank,  sliall 
be  considered  privileged  and  confidential— 

(1)  the  record  Is  the  property  of  the  resi- 
dential facility  whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
secirre  the  information  against  loss,  deface- 
ment, tampering,  or  u.se  by  unaurhori.7Cd 
persons: 

(2 1  the  reccrd  may  be  removed  fiom  the 
residential  facility's  Jurisdiction  and  spfe- 
keepiuL.-  oniy  in  accordance  wi;li  a  court  or- 
der, subpena,  or  statute; 

(3)  there  shall  be  written  policies  govern- 
ing access  to,  duplication  of,  End  distemina- 
tion  cf  information  from  the  reccrd;  and 

(4)  written  consent  of  the  resident  or  his 
Cuardian  shall  be  required  for  the  release  of 


information  to  persons  not  otherwise  author- 
ized to  receive  it. 

Subchapter  IV — Central  Record  Service 
Sec.  275.  (a)  Tlie  residential  facility  shall 
remain  an  organized  central  record  service 
for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation regarding  residents.  A  centralized 
or  decentralized  system  of  recordkeeping 
may  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  residential  facility — 

( 1 )  there  shall  be  a  unit  record  that  con- 
tains all  information  pertaining  to  an  in- 
dividual resident  for  all  admissions  to  the 
residential  facility; 

(2)  where  particular  professional  services 
require  the  maintenance  of  separate  records, 
a  summary  of  the  information  contained 
therein  shall  be  entered  in  the  unit  record 
at  stated  intervals; 

(3)  records  shall  be  readily  accessible  to 
autho^'izeci  personnel: 

(4)  where  a  centralized  system  Is  used, 
appropriate  records  shall  also  be  available 
In  the  resident-living  units:  and 

(5)  'a  periodic  review  of  the  content  of 
the  records  should  be  made  by — 

(Ai  record  personnel,  to  assure  that  they 
are  current  and  complete;  and 

(B)  a  committee  of  appropriate  staff,  in- 
cluding the  record  librarian,  to  assure  that 
they  meet  the  standards  set  forth  in  section 
278: 

(6)  there  shall  be  a  master  alphabetical 
inde.-':  of  all  residents  admitted  to  the  resi- 
dential facility;  and 

(7)  records  shall  be  retained  for  the  pe- 
riod of  time  specified  by  the  residential  fa- 
cility, but  at  least  for  the  period  of  time 
consistent  with  the  statute  of  limitations  of 
the  Slate  in  which  the  residential  facility 
is  located. 

.Subchapter  V— Statistical  Records 
Sec.  27tj'.  (a)  While  the  type  and  amoui.t 
of  statistical  information  will  depend  upon 
t-he  residential  facility's  particular  needs, 
such  Information  should  include  at  least  t.ne 
following : 

( 1 )  number  cf  residents  by  age  groups,  se:t, 
race,  and  place  of  residence; 

(2)  number  of  residents  by  level  of  re- 
tardation, according  to  the  appropriate  na- 
tionally recognized  professionf.1  association 
on  mental  deficiency  classification; 

(3)  number  of  residents  by  level  of  adap- 
tive behavior,  according  to  the  appropriate 
nationally  recognized  professional  essccia- 
tion  of  mental  deficiency  classification; 

(4)  number  of  resideu'is  with  physical  dis- 
a'oilities; 

(5)  number  of  residents  v.ho  arc  ambu- 
latory and  nonambvilatory  (mobile  and  non- 
mobile)  ; 

(6)  number  of  residents  with  sensory  de- 
fects: 

(7)  number  of  residents  with  convulsive 
disorders,  groupf-d  by  level  of  seizure  con- 
trol: 

(8)  nu  liber  of  reridonts  by  etiological 
diagnoses,  aocord.ng  to  the  appropriate  na- 
tionally recogiized  proiessional  association 
and,  where  necessary,  the  DSM-II  clE.s&ifl- 
cations: 

(0)  movement  of  residents  Into,  out  of, 
a>id  v.-ii:;in  the  residenti.vi  facility;   and 

(10)  length  of  stay. 

(b)   Data  siiall  be  reported  to  appropriate 
Federal  and  otiier  agencies  as  requested. 
Subchapter  VI — Records  Ferscnnel 

Sec.  277.  (a)  There  shall  be  available  suffi- 
cient, appropriateiy  qualified  staff,  and  nec- 
essary supporting  per.scnnel,  to  facilitate  the 
accurate  processing,  checking.  Indexing,  fil- 
ing, and  prompt  retrieval  of  recorcis  and 
rc-coril  d.ita. 

(b)  The  reccrd  system  should  be  super- 
vised on  a  full-  or  part-time  basis,  according 
to  tlie  needs  of  the  residential  facility,  by 
an  individual  who — 

(1)  is  a  registered  record  li'orarian;  or 
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(2)  Is  an  accredited  record  t«  ;lmlcUn;  or 

(3)  haa  demonstrated  oon:4>et  aoe  and  ex- 

poiieuce    In   administering    and 
The   maintenance   and   use   of 
reports. 

( c  >  Record  persomiel  should — I 

I J  >  be  Involved  In  educatloc  k\  prograiua 
rclaiive  to  their  activiUes,  Incluc  Ing  orleuta- 
iion,  on-the-job  training,  and  re 
\'  e  education  programs;  and 

i2)   participate  iu  workshops, 
.•uiiespondence  education   courjes   a\ailablp 
i.>iii.-.idp  the  residential  facility. 

(di   There  shall  be  adequate 
t.es.  e;niiptnent,  ai.!l  .supplies 
erf'citn:   and  eflective  record  f« 
Chapter  5. — Resfarc  f 
■iiibch-'picr  I  — Encoiiriijrop-.cn* 

S!:i-.  278.  (fi)  Recos.'iizlng  tha 
.landing,  prevention,  and  am(  ioratlon  of 
inent.il  retardation  ai<cl  other  d«  .elopmeutul 
Uisabilitles  ultimately  depends  i  pou  knowl- 
edge gained  through  reseai'ch,  t  le  aduilnis- 
•;r.;lon  and  staff  of  the  re-^ldei 


.iiid,   iu   tlie   ease   of   public   f 


appropriate  goveriinieuial  agp;i. 
cuurafeC  reseai'ch  activity. 

(1)  opportunities  aud  rcscin-cla  should  be 
nirtcle  available  to  members  of  i  le  .staff  wlio 
..re  equipped  by  in-cresL  aud  tia  liiug  to  con- 
duct applied  aud  or  basic  reseai  :h.  Research 
■f-ources  and  or  nece.s.-^r-ry  resi  ucii  a.ssist- 
;.uce  sliould  be  made  available  to  all  stall 
iuembers  who  have  identified  -esearchable 
problems  related  to  the  progriu;  s  for  which 
tiiey  ai'e  respousible 

(2)  research  by  quaii^ed  iu'.eslitiators  who 
are  not  statf  members  of  the  re  iciential  fa- 
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supervtelnp 
ecorda   and 


ular  inserv- 


nstltutes  or 


pace,  facill- 
jr  providing 

vices. 


if  Re -Parch 
the  uuiler- 


tial  facility 

ciatles,    the 

(  shall  en- 


illily  shall  l)e  encoinitged.  Thcr 
Wiitten    policy    concerning    the 
research  in  the  residential  facliit 


:...tori  who  are  not  staff  memb  rs.  Outside 
;-.'si«rchers  shall  fulfill  tb.e  same  obllgatlonL-. 
r  lati'  p  to  staff  information  and  feedback  as 
do  residential  fafillty  staff  me  ibers.  Con- 
-iderft'.lfin  should  i>e  given  to  th( 


hall  be  a 
conduct   of 
by  invesii- 


asslgnmeni 
oi  a  rebidentlal  facilitv  staff  meilber  to  each 


r-searel»    project    condu-ned    bv 
\c.-tigators:  and 

'3 1  where  fea.--iblp.  there  slinU 
cf)t;)eratlve  programs  of  research 


outside    in- 

be  ongoiiH', 

nd  research 

universi#es.  and  re- 


training with  college': 
Sfitrch  agencies. 

(b)  The  ndmiiuslrailon  of  th  resideiuial 
faollify  'hall  make  provision  fo  the  design 
r\;->d  conduct,  or  the>  sttpervlslon  of  research 
♦hat  will  objectively  evaluate  t  e  effective- 
ness <l  program  components  ai-.'  contribute 
*o  I'lforiued  dei-f -iojimnking  in  he  rcsiden- 
■  lal  facility. 
.Subchr.pter  II— Review  of  Resear  h  PrjposaLs 

SiC.  27i>.  la)  An  Intcrdi.scipliti  ir>  research 
coinminee  .shall  review  all  prop  ised  .'-tu<U<i 
ti injure — 

(1)  adequacy  of  reseurch  de.-i|  n;  and 

(2(    implementation   of  ethic 
ill  the  design. 

ibi  Resldeniial  facility  staif  m  lulHr- 
be  coi-.sulted  regarding  the  plai  nlng  of  re- 
-veprvh  and  the  utilisation  of  r«  learch  flnd- 
inj;s  in  their  areas  of  coini  'terce  and 
mtfres; . 

SulH-l.Hpier  III  -Co)idui-t  of    5e:-earch 

bio.  28(;.  (a>  The  residential  1  icUity  shall 
lollow.  and  comply  with  the  e  atemeut  of 
abtturance  on  research  Involving  iimian  sub- 
jects required  by  the  United  Sti  tee  Depart- 


1   jlaudards 


.shall 


men'  oi  Health,  Education,  and 


Welfare  for 


pi-Djecis  supported  by  that  age  icy  or  any 
appropriate  more  stringent  sucl  statement, 
rt^  iiaproprlate. 

iiM  Investigators  and  others  tlirectly  in- 
lol.cci  iu  the  research  shall — 

( 1 )  adhere  to  the  ethical  ^andards  of 
:;ieir  professions  concerning  thfl  conduct  of 
research;  and 

1 2)  have  access  to  the  record |Df  Informed 
I'^nsent. 


Subchapter  TV— Reporting  Research  Resvilts 
Sec.  281.  (a)  The  principal  investigator  of 
each  research  project  shall  be  responsible 
for  communicating  to  the  stalT  of  the  resi- 
dential facility  the  purpose,  nature,  outcome, 
and  po.sslble  practical  or  theoretical  Implica- 
tions of  the  research.  Copies  of  the  reports 
resulting  from  research  projects  shall  be 
maintained  In  the  residential  facility. 

(b)  Wliere  research  findings  are  made  pub- 
lic, care  shall  be  taken  to  assure  the 
anonymity  of  individual  residents  and 
parent.?. 

te/  Clearly  defined  mechanisms  shall  exist 
for  Informing  staff  members  of  new  research 
findings  that  have  applicability  to  the  pro- 
grams and  administration  of  the  residential 
facility.  There  shall  be  evidence  that  cur- 
rently applicable  research  results  are  being 
implemented  iu  the  residential  facility  i 
pii'V'rams. 

CHAPTER   G. — S.UrrV   AND  Sanit.ation 

Subchapter  I — Safety 

Srf  282  (n)  Tlte  requirements  of  the  Sec- 
rnai,.  shall  be  met,  with  specific  reference  to 
the  following — 

1 1 )  provision  of  adequate  and  alternate 
exits  and  exit  doors; 

i2(  provision  of  exit  raiup.-.  vith  nouskld 
surface  and  slope  not  exceeding  one  foot  In 
Twelve;  and 

(3)   provision   of   handrails  on   stairways. 

(b)  There  shall  be  records  that  document 
striit  compliance  with  the  regulation  of  the 
State  or  local  fire  safety  authority  that  has 
primary  jurisdiction  over  the  residential 
.aciljty— 

(1)  aisles  and  e.>:l.sts  shall  be  free  from  all 
encumbrances  and  floors  shall  be  imclut- 
lercd: 

(2)  flammable  materials  siiaii  be  pvopevly 
stored  and  safeguarded; 

i3i  attics  and  basements  shall  be  kept 
orderly  and  free  of  rubbish; 

i4i  there  shall  be  records  of  periodic  fire 
■safety  inspections  and  report.?. 

(CI  There  shall  be  a  wTitten  staff  orga- 
nisation plan  and  detailed,  WTltten  proce- 
dures, which  are  clearly  communicated  to. 
and  periodically  reviewed  with  staff,  for  meet- 
ing all  potential  emeri;encles  and  disasters 
pertinent  to  the  area,  such  as  fire,  severe 
weather,  and  missing  persons. 

(1)  The  plans  and  procedures  should  lit- 
clude — 

(  A)  piftns  for  the  assignment  of  pcr.scnntM 
to  .specific  tasks  and  responsibilities; 

(B)  Instructions  relating  to  the  use  of 
alarm  systems  and  signals; 

(C)  Information  concerning  methods  of 
fire  containment; 

(D)  systems  for  iiotifieation  of  cpproprlat? 
persons; 

(E)  Information  concerning  the  location 
of  ftreflghtlng  equipment;  and 

(Fi  specification  of  e\ac-uati(iu  routes  and 
procedures. 

<2i  Tlie  plans  and  procedures  sh.All  be 
posted  at  suitable  locations  thrcuch  the  resi- 
dential facility. 

Id)  Evacuation  drills  shall  be  held  at  leaot 
quarterly,  for  each  shift  of  residential  facility 
l>ersonnel  and  under  marled  conditions,  !n 
order  to — 

( 1 1  Insure  that  all  personnel  on  all  shlft.i 
are  trained  to  perform  assigned  tasks; 

(21  hisure  that  all  personnel  on  all  shift .-- 
are  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  fireflgbtlng 
equipment  in  the  residential  facility; 

(3)  evaluate  the  effect :venes.<!  of  disaster 
plans  and  procedures; 

(4)  evacuation  drills  shall  include  actual 
evacuation  of  residents  to  safe  areas  during 
at  least  cme  drill  each  year,  on  each  shift. 
There  shall  be  special  provlsicais  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  phy.sically  handicapped, 
such  as  fire  duites  and  mattress  loops  with 
poles;  and 

(5)  there  shall  he  a  written,  filed  report 
and  evaluation  of  each  evacuation  drill. 

(e)     An    active    safety    proi;ram    .shall    be 


maintained  by  a  multldlscipllnary  safety 
committee  that  Inveetlgatee  all  accidents  and 
makes  recommendations  for  prevention.  Rec- 
ords of  the  activities  of  the  safety  committee 
shall  be  kept.  There  shall  be  adequate  safety 
shields  on  the  moving  parts  of  all  dumbwait- 
ers, elevators,  and  other  machinery,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  applicable  standards  and  codes. 

(f)  All  buildings  and  outdoor  recreation 
facilities  constructed  after  1971  shall  be  ac- 
cessible to.  and  usable  by,  the  nonambulatory 
and  shall  meet  standards  of  the  Secretary 
for  making  building  accessible  to,  and  usable 
by,  the  physically  handicapped — 

(1)  all  e.\lsting  buildings  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation facilities  shall  be  modified  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  above  standaids  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976;  and 

(2)  existing  residential  facilities  shall  pro- 
vide— 

(A)  entrance  ramps  ^wlde  enough  for 
wheelchairs,  not  exceeding  a  rise  of  one  foot 
in  twelve,  with  nonsUp  surfaces,  and  with 
rails  on  both  sides; 

(B)  doorways  and  corridors  wide  enough 
for  wheelchairs;  and 

(C)  grab  bars  in  toilet  and  bathing  facil- 
ities 

(g)  Pahit  used  in  the  residential  facility 
shall  be  'ead  free.  Old  paint  or  plaster  con- 
talni.i^  lead  .shall  have  been  removed,  or  cov- 
ered In  such  manner  That  it  is  not  accessible 
to  reddents. 

(h)   Appropriate  provisions  shall  be  made 
for  emergency  auxiliary  heat  by  means  of  al- 
ternate sources  of  electric  power,  aliernn*" 
fuels,  and  'or  s'andby  equipment. 
Subchapter  II— Sanitation 

Sec.  283.  (a)  There  shall  be  records  thai 
document  strict  compliance  with  the  sani- 
latiou,  health,  and  environment.ai  .safet.\ 
codes  of  the  State  or  local  authorities  having 
primary  Jurisdiction  over  the  residential  fa- 
cility. Written  reports  of  inspections  by  Stale 
or  local  health  authorities,  and  records  ot 
action  taken  on  their  recommendations,  .shall 
be  kept  on  file  at  the  residential  facility. 

(b)  The  holding,  transferrhijz.  and  disposal 
of  waste  aud  garbage  f^hall  be  done  in  n  man- 
ner that  will  not  create  a  nuisance,  nor  per- 
mit the  trau.smis&ion  of  disease,  nor  create 
a  breeding  place  for  hisects  or  rodents — 

(1»  waste  that  U  not  disposed  of  by  nn-- 
chauical  means  stiall  be — 

(Ai  kept  In  leakproof,  nonabsorbent  con- 
tainers with   close-flttUig   covers;    and 

(B)  disposed  of  daily; 

(2 1  contahiers  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
Inside  and  out,  each  time  they  are  emptied: 
and 

(3 1  inipervio\i.s  plastic  liners  should  be 
u.sed. 

(CI  Handwa-shlng  facilities  shall  be  a. ail- 
able  in.  or  immediately  artjarent  to — 

(1)  bathrooms; 

i2)  toilet  rooms: 

(3)  sleephig  area.--:  and 
i4)  kitchens. 

(d)  There  shall  be  adequate  ii..-.tct  screeus 

on  all  windows  and  doors  where  needed  and 

adequate  Janitorial   equipment   and  storage 

.space  in  each  uitit  of  the  residential  facility. 

Chapter  7. — ADMiNisxrAxrvE  Support 

Servtces 

Subchapter   I— Pimctions.  Persjnnel,  aiui 

FaciUUes 

Sec.  284.  (ai  Adequate,  modern  admin- 
Utratlve  support  shall  be  provided  to  effi- 
ciently meet  the  needs  of,  aud  contribute  to 
program  services  for  re<<idents,  and  to  facili- 
tate support  of  a  variety  of  resources,  which 
may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following  kinds  of  services:  clerical,  commii- 
iiiCHtion.  dietary,  financial,  liousckeeplng. 
laundry,  personnel,  physical  plant,  records. 
safeiv  and  .se'urlty,  aud  supply  and  purcha.s- 
inj;. 

(bi  Administrative  support  functions 
should  be  dii'ected  by  a  qualified  admiu- 
ialiat'ir,  trull. ed  r  nd  txperlei-ced  to  provide 
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skilled  and  efficient  coordination  of  these 
services,  to  adequately  meet  the  residential 
facilities'  program  objectives.  In  larger  resi- 
dential facilities,  provision  may  be  made  for 
both  executive  direction,  via  a  chief  execu- 
tive officer  (superintendent,  director,  and  so 
forth),  and  administration  of  support  serv- 
ices (via  a  business  manager,  arid  so  forth). 
In  smaller  residential  facilities,  a  single  per- 
son may  provide  both  program  direction  and 
auministration  of  stipport  services — 

(1)  the  administrator  of  support  services 
should — 

(A)  have  at  least  a  baccalaureate  deirree; 
or 

(B)  have  completed  formal  graduate  edu- 
cation in  health  administration  or  its  equiva- 
lent: 

(2)  all  administrative  support  personnel 
shall  have  sufficient  ur.der.standing  and  a,p- 
preciatlon  of  the  nature  and  behavior  of  the 
mentally  retarded  and  develcpmentally  dis- 
abled resident,  to  assure  that  each  employee's 
work  and  his  or  her  relations  to  the  residents 
contribute  positively  to  their  welfare. 

(c)  There  shall  be  adequate  office  space, 
facilities,  equipment,  and  sitpplies  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  all  administrative  sup- 
port functions. 

Part  D — Standards  tor  CoMMUNriY  Faciit- 
Trcs  AND  Agencies;  Programs  for  MrNTALLY 
Retarded  and  Other  PEP.'ioNs  With  Devel- 
opmental Disabilities 
Snbpart  1 — Individu.il  Support  Systems 

case  finding 
Src.  285.  (a)  For  Lhe  purposes  of  this  part 
the  term  "case  finding"  means  tlie  processes 
of  systematically  reach-ng  into  the  coniiuu- 
nity  for  the  piuposes  of  idfutlfyi.n^  peiso  iS 
in  need  of  services  provided  pursuant  to  this 
title;  alerting  persons  and  tlieir  families  to 
the  availability  of  such  .services;  locating  pro- 
viders of  such  service.":  and  assisting  persons 
to  enter  the  service  delivery  system. 

(b)  Facilities  and  agencies  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  tliis  Act  shall — 

(1)  establish  written  policies  for  its  case 
finding  program; 

(2)  designate  a  staff  member  to  monitor 
and  to  follow  up  the  case  find.ng  process; 

(3)  maintain  evidence  of  Its  case  finding 
activities  In  the  following  areas: 

(A)  Identifying  persons  in  need  of  serv- 
ices, locating  services  to  meet  their  needs, 
and  assisting  them  in  entering  the  service 
delivery  system; 

(B)  alerting  relevant  agencies  and  individ- 
uals of  the  importance  of  early/ detection, 
especially  with  high  risk  populations,  and  of 
their  role  as  case  finders; 

(C)  coordinating  its  case  finding  activi- 
ties with  the  case  finding  activities  of 
relevant  agencies  and  practitioners;  and 

(D)  reacliing  otit  to  meet  the  expressed  or 
unexpressed  needs  of  the  inarticulate. 

entry  into  the  service  rtLIVERY   SYSTEM 

Sec.  286.  (a)  "Entry",  for  purposes  of  this 
part,  means  actions  taken  by  a  facility  or 
rgency  to  bring  a  person  in  need  of  .services 
into  the  service  delivery  sy.sten-.,  and  to  the 
actions  taken  by  such  facility  or  agency  im- 
mediately preceding  and  follov, ing  actual 
entry. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  reculrements  of 
section  302(b),  facilities  and  agencies  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  Act  shaU— 

(1)  establish  written  policies  regarding 
its  entry  procedures,  and  stipulate  in  such 
pf'acies  that  persons  are  accepted  for  entry 
services  v.ithout  regard  to  etlmic  origin, 
se:;.  or  ability  to  p.iy  and  without  regard 
to  the  a!..ility  of  the  facility  or  at;ency  to 
provide  direct  services; 

(2)  obtain,  provide,  or  cocrdinate  any 
■services  needed  to  faci'itate  entry,  jncltid- 
ing  assurances  that — 

(A)  the  facility's  or  agency's  hours  of 
operation  shall  be  arranged  to  enable  ea.-^y 
accessibility  for  total  familv  unii,s; 


(B)  staff  members  responsible  for  the  en- 
try   interview    shall    be    readily    accessible: 

(C)  transportation  shall  be  arranged,  or 
a  home  visit  made  If  necessary,  for  the  initial 
Interview; 

(D)  available  sources  of  funding  shall  be 
identified  for  the  person  and  his  or  her 
family; 

(3)  service,  at  the  point  of  referral,  any 
fcllowup  required  to  facilitate  the  person's 
ent:y  into  the  service  delivery  system,  and 
iuc'n  facility  or  agency — 

(A)  shall  obtain  from  the  person  and  his 
or  iier  family,  and  from  other  appropriate 
sources,  the  information  needed  to  deter- 
mine appropriate  referral?; 

(B)  may  use  the  recorded  information  to 
make  appropriate  referrals  to  other  agen- 
cies: and 

(C»  Ehail  have  policies  and  procedures 
ih?t  deSne  the  conditions  of  discharge  and 
j-rrceJurcs  for  reentry  if  needed; 

(4)  insure  that  the  entry  procedure  shall 
be  e.,  '.uated  annually,  and  tiiat  such  eval- 
uation shall  Include  maintenance  of  a  log 
of  requests  lor  information,  entries,  referrals. 
;'ollow-tip  services,  dispositions,  and  reasons 
for  rejection,  the  data  from  which  log  shall 
be  reviewed  as  a  basis  for  platining.  e\alu£'.t- 
ing.  and  modifying  the  facility's  or  agency's 
role  and  as  a  part  of  the  conimunity  coordi- 
nating process,  that  such  data  Is  sliared 
with  o"her  agencies  fcr  u.se  in  planning, 
evahiatitig.  and  modifying  t"ne  service  de- 
livery system  in  such  a  way  tiiat  it  does  not 
reveal  the  identity  of  the  individuals. 

follow-along  services 
Sfc.  2G7.  (a)  "Fcilcw-alonc"  as  used  In 
this  part  means  pro:  is*on  for  a  continuing 
rehiticnship  wir'n  Vne  person  and  his  or  her 
famUy,  which  may  extend  ever  the  life  of 
the  person,  for  the  purpose  of  rvsruiing  that 
changing  needs  are  recognized  and  appro- 
priately met.  ihe  facility  or  agency  which 
provided  services  to  a  person  snail  remain 
avr.ilable  as  a  contact  for  persoiis  who  are 
no  longer  receiving  services  but  v.ho  seek 
support  or  guidance  with  r.-pe'-t  to  reeds 
formerly  accommodated  by  such  facility  or 
agency. 

lb)  Facilities  and  agen-^'es  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall — 

(1)  provide  follow-along  servlrcs  to  per- 
sc;2s  as  needed: 

(2)  educate  persons  it  serves  to  seek  fol- 
low-along the  services  when  such  services  are 
needed  to  e.nhance  the  independence  of  svich 
persons;  and 

(3 1  provide  to  each  pcr.so!;  s-=rved  specific 
po;;it  of  contact  within  t'ne  farility  or  agency, 
in  order  to  receive  foUow-along  ser\ice. 

ici  Each  facility  and  agency,  together  with 
ether  appropriate  fectiities  or  agencies,  shall 
ice;-ti;y  each  per.son's  primary  foliow-along 
aeency.  in  order  to  promote  e.*^icient  service 
and  reduce  duplication  of  efforts.  The  per- 
son and  his  or  her  family  shall  be  informed 
by  the  appropriate  facility  or  agency  of  tiie 
procedures  for  terminating  or  reentering  a 
fol'ov.-aionc  service  pioyrani.  Sich  facility 
or  age:;cy  shall  insure  that  t!ie  follow-along 
ser-ice  assists  with  the  transition  to  a  new 
senice.  as  necessary;  tiiat  the  persons  ritht 
to  privacy  is  not  violated;  and  that  the  per- 
son's st.a.us  is  recorded  at  Icust  annually.  A 
faciiity  or  agency  providing  foilow-alotig 
service  may  have  access  to  any  appropriate 
informatio.i  in  the  person's  records. 
individual  program  plan 

Si.c.  288.  I  a)  The  iudivid'.v.i  program  plan 
(heresfter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
*'I?P")  ifi  a  written  plan  of  Interventior.  and 
action  that  is  developed,  and  modifled  at  fre- 
quent in:er-,als,  with  the  rarti. 'patio. i  of  all 
concerned.  It  shall  specify  onjec-ivcs  and 
goals,  and  identify  a  cctinuum"  of  ceveicp- 
r.;en:,  ouiliriug  projected  p.'ogressi- e  st'-ps, 
end  the  devrlop^neniai  consequences  of 
str  ices. 

(b)  Facilities  and  agencies  receiving  as- 
sist a:ice  under  this  Act  shall  insure  tLat — 


( 1 )  each  person  enrolled  In  a  service  has 
an  IPP; 

(2)  the  Initial  IPP  Is  developed  within  five 
days  after  the  person  Is  enrolled  In  a  service; 

(3)  the  IPP  includes,  at  a  minimum,  as- 
sessment data  with  respect  to  the  person's 
sen.=orimotor  development,  conmittnicative 
development,  social  development,  affective 
de  elopment,  and  cognitive  development; 

(4)  the  objectives  of  the  IPP  are  developed 
•with  the  participation  of  the  person,  his  or 
iier  family,  all  relevant  agency  staff  mem- 
bers, and  staff  of  other  agencies  involved  in 
serving  the  client: 

(5)  each  objective  of  the  IFP  is  stated 
separately,  sequertced  within  a  time  frame, 
and  expressed  in  behavioral  terms  that  pro- 
vide meastirabie  indices  of  progress; 

(6)  the  IPP  describes  the  conditioi'-s.  pr- 
ti-ities.  or  barriers  that  Interfere  with  the 
achievc.r.ent  of  the  objectives; 

(7)  the  IPP  specifies  modes  of  intervention 
for  tlie  achievement  of  the  stated  objectives; 

c8)  the  IPP  identifies  agencies  capable  of 
deiivering  the  services  reqttired; 

'f;  tie  IPP  identifies  a  designated  focus  cf 
responsi'oillty  for  utilizing  and  coordinating 
services  provided  by  different  practitioners  or 
a:cei"cies; 

(10)  the  IPP  included  day-tc-day  training 
activities  designed  to  assist  in  attaining  the 
Ltated  objectives; 

(11)  the  IPP  is  written  in  terms  that  are 
inderstr.rjc.-ibie  to  the  person  and  his  or  her 

family; 

(12)  the  IPP  is  reviewed  at  least  quarterly 
in  rrder  to  measure  tlie  person's  progress, 
modify  the  objectives  a.5  necessary,  determine 
the  set  >  ices  that  are  needed,  and  provide 
guidance  and  remediation  techniques  to 
modify  baiiiers  to  growth;  and 

(13)  the  IPP  includes  a  written  agreeme:it 
th.^t  specifics  the  role  and  objectives  of  c&ch 
p&-riy  to  the  '^r.plementatiou  of  the  IPP,  and 
pro\  ides  for  at  least  semiannual  review  of 
the  plan  'oy  all  parlies  concerned. 

program  coc>rdjnation 

Sec.  289.  (a)  Program  coordination  is  the 
process  of  establishing  responsibility  for  im- 
pleme.ttation  of  the  person's  itidivldual  pro- 
gram plan.  Such  process  includes  providing 
siipport.  procuring  direct  services,  coordi- 
nating services,  collecting  and  dlsseminaai.g 
data  and  Information,  and  monitorir:g  the 
progress  of  t'ne  person. 

fb;  Facilities  and  agencies  receiving  as- 
.sistance  under  tiiis  Act  shall  insure  that — 

( 1 )  each  person  served  by  the  agency  is 
fissigned  a  program  cocrdiuator  responsible 
for  imple.Tienting  his  or  her  individual  pro- 
gram plan; 

(2)  the  person  and  his  or  her  family  shpll 
participate  in  the  selection  of  the  program 
coordinator,  and  that  the  program  cooroi- 
nator  is  identified  to  the  persr-n,  to  his  or 
her  family,  and  to  appropriate  staff  members: 

(3)  the  program  coordinator  attends  to  the 
tota'  spectrum  of  the  person's  needs  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  houilng,  family  se- 
lationships,  social  activities,  education,  fi- 
nances, employment,  health,  recreation,  and 
records; 

(4)  tlie  program  coordinator  determines 
whether  or  nor  the  person's  needs  are  being 
met,  and  how  the  person  s  needs  t^re  being 
met: 

(5)  fne  program  ccxjrdinator  arranges  sun- 
pcrta-e  services  for  the  person  and  his  or 
her  family,  locates  and  procures  services  out- 
side the  agency  when  needed,  and  coordi- 
nates the  cieUvery  of  till  services  to  the 
pers.-!;: 

(G)  in  order  to  keep  the  individual  pro- 
gri.m  plan  up  to  date  the  program  coordl- 
ratcr  secires  relevant  data  from  other  f.gen- 
cles  providing  scr.ice; 

(7/  \t\e  ;-rr;rr-rr.  coordinator  provides  doc- 
I'c.erati'M    -c       ant  to  the  review  of  the  ia- 
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^3)  the  program  rcordina'.orlir.on iters  the 
operation  oX  the  services  that  are  provided 
t'i  the  person;  and 

(9)  the  program  cooidliiator 
truiuifer  or  the  person  to  aiict 
:^sency   when   &uch    transfer 
!r.  be  appropriate. 

pKoiLcnvi'  ?rn',\i 

i^tf.  adO.  (a)  Each  State  wtiu.i  receive;, 
assistance  under  tliLs  Act  sha  I  cM.ibUsli  a 
^ysleIn  ol  continuing  legKl  uad  A)cial  protec- 
tio.i  which  shall  nioniior  prog  ams  and  as- 
sist persons  iu  scciutnj^  their  riglits  undrr 
1h',\-,  and  their  entitlements.  Ea  h  tuch  State 
frhwU  provide  advice  and  gtUdai  te  to  persons 
iii.d.  if  neces-sary,  actively  inl|''vene  in  .so- 
cial and  legal  processes. 

(b)  Each  State  providing;  pr|«tec\i\e  serv- 
ices iihall  insure  that^ — 

(1)  the  protective  services  llmclioa  shall 
be  independent  of  any  facility  «|r  agency  pro- 
viding direct  services; 

(2)  the  programs  of  each  facilily  and 
agency    are    monitored    and   a  idlteU    lo    an 
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appeal  from 
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igh?  shall  be 


extent  which  osourcs  the  receip 
son  served  of  all  of  the  bene&tf 
rights  to  which  they  are  entltlei 

(3)  services  are  pro%ided  to  p 
gregate  living  situations,   as 
'.ivlng  alone  or  In  families; 

(4)  protective  Intervention 
cases  of  abuse  or  neglect  of  e 
or  adults; 

(5)  no  right  of  a  person  prciec'.'.d  piirsit 
ant  to  this  section  may  be  abr 
due  process,  which  shall  incluc  ; — 

(A)  notice  to  the  affected  {  ?rscin,  appro- 
priate family  members,  and  at  ler  Interested 
persons  In  advance  of  the  proj  )sed  abridge- 
ment, and  an  explanation  to  th(  aifcctcd  per 
son  and  his  or  her  family  of  t  le  reason  for 
sitch  abridgment,  his  or  her  rlj  ht 
spect  thereto,  and  the  mrnn:,  f,; 
such  abridgement; 

(B)  evaluation  of  thp  ppni(»>ri 
such  abridgement  by  indlvidiia 
ally  quAllfiiedi  to  do  so; 

(C)  the  modlhcatiou  of  the 
specific   to  the   person's   nbiiii^    to  exercise 
that  right:  and 

(D)  opportunity  for  judiciiJ  review. 

(6)  there  Is  provision  tat  periodic  review  of 
the  need  to  abridge  the  right  ht  any  person, 
and  for  restoration  of  any /right  that  Is 
abridged,  should  the  circun:  stances  Justify 
ltd  restoration; 

(7)  each  facility  and  age  icy  shall  par- 
ticipate In  educating  law  enf  ircement  agen- 
cies and  the  local  bar  assocla  Ion  concerning 
the  nature  of  mental  retard:  tlon  and  other 
developmental  disabilities,  a  id  the  special 
needs  of  persons  with  such  i  Isabilltles,  and 
that  each  facility  and  agencj  shall  make  Its 
resources  available  to  law  et  forcement  offi- 
cials In  the  event  that  such  i  irsons  are  sub- 
jected to  arrest,  questioning,  <  r  detention; 

(8)  each  facility  and  age  icy  shall  work 
with  law  enforcement  officlaU  and  the  court.s 
in  establishing  a  system  for  processing  tlie 
d.evelopraentally  disabled  offe  idcr  that  pro- 
vide.": recognition  of  dlmlnlshei  respon-slblllty 
and  a  means  for  avoiding  tiiinlce.jsary  or  un- 
due confinement:  and  I 

(9)  each  facility  and  asencjlshaU  instruct 
erich  person  It  .serves  concerniwg  the  law  and 
i'.o\\'  he  or  slie  may  obtain  asllstance  if  ar- 
rested, and  shall  provide  nn\  such  person 
who  has  commUiilcatlon  prol  ems 
desires  this  service,  with  a  mea 
ing  hlm.seU  or  herself  to  la-A 
v.M.cials. 

^^ItSON*L    ADVnC  AC  V 

Sv.c.  291.  (aj  Personal  ndvoca 
rUide  the  provision  of  compete  it  individuals 
ID  assist  mentally  retarded  a': 
i'lpii.entor.y    disable-1   persons 
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problems,  including  the  e.xcrci&e  of  their  per- 
iional  and  legal  rights. 

(b)  Each  facility  and  agency  providing  per- 
sonal advocacy  services  shall — 

(1)  IdCJitlfy  persons  needing  personal  ad- 
vocates; 

(2)  select,  reel  Hit,  r.nd  train  voluntcsers  as 
ad-'ocates; 

(3)  asses.--  tl^e  ability  of  e.^ih  voUmteer  to 
perform  competently  as  an  advocate;  , 

t4>  provide  practical  ub.-.lstanc>i  to  pcr- 
.>ou;il  acl.o?i\t>'s.  find  secure  any  legal  and 
proles.^ional  services  that  may  be  Jieeded  by 
the  advocate  for  the  person; 

(S)  mediate  the  asstnnptlon  of  a  le^'al  role. 
Miih  fi.-  guardi.m  or  tidc-ptiie  pureiu,  by  :i 
pcrsniml  advocate; 

(U)  evaiiutte  the  perfirmance  of  each  ad- 
\,x-:.;e  .in.i  tiic  adtii'aacy  und  e!fecliveness  of 
the  personal  a'.lvocacy  .-ervices  prot.ram  nt 
li-Rst.  qiiai  terly; 

i7i  h.nc  written  procedtivcj.  for  terminal - 
In,'  advocncy  service  at  the  reque.st  of  either 
the  advocate  or  the  person; 

(8)  solicit  recommendatior.s  of  advocate-- 
and  persons  with  respect  to  the  expansion  or 
modification  of  personal  advcx-acy  services; 

CJ)  publicize  the  procram  to  consumer.-. 
Interested  cltl?ons.  and  cooperating  agen- 
ci'^s:  and 

(10)  prenare  and  ptiblL'-h  material  for  tise 
ill  orienting  and  training  personal  advocates. 

fc)(n  Each  personal  advocate  assigned 
pt'.rsuanl  to  tliis  section  shall  monitor  in- 
dividual program  plans  for  persons  assigned 
to  him  fcvr  advocacy  sen  ices. 

Each  ."uch  advocate  shall  be  known  to  the 
client  proyram  coordinator  and  to  the  pro- 
tect ive  scrvlceo  '.vorkor  at-i^ncd  to  the  per- 
son. 

(2)  111  accordance  v.lth  the  needs  of  the 
person,  the  i>er.';onal  advocate's  functions  and 
s'.ipporiive  social  actlvulei>  sl;all  include,  but 
tiie  not  limited  to — 

(A)  providing  companionship  iix  actlvUle.-4 
of  daily  living; 

(B)  "providing  a^siftaiice  In  solving  prob- 
iems  of  daily  living; 

(C)  supplying  missing  or  needed  affective 
relationships,  as  parent  or  sibling  subtll- 
tute,  or  as  friend; 

(D)  working  to  increase  the  person's  com- 
petency and  Independence; 

(E)  helping  to  obtain  needed  services;  and 
(F>  cliallenglng  agency  practices  that  ap- 

pfvar  to  discriminate  against  the  person. 

(3)  Each  facility  emd  agency  shall  coordi- 
nate Its  activities  with  personal  advocacy 
services  personnel  to  Insure  that  the  persona 
it  serves  receive  personal  advocacy  services  If 
needed.  If  personal  advocacy  services  are  not 
otherwise  available,  the  agency  shall  proceed 
lo  establish  them. 

crAiiDrANsnip  services 

Srr.  292.  (a)  Guardianship  services  are 
those  services  provided  by  a  person  In  a  pub- 
lic or  private  agency  who  la  serving  na  a 
guardian  when  there  Is  no  suitable  relative 
or  friend  available  to  assume  this  responEi- 
biUty  for  the  i>erson  receiving  services. 

(b)  Each  facility  and  acency  assisted  under 
this  Act  shall— 

M)  a.s.slst  the  person,  his  or  her  family, 
and  the  coui^  in  determining  the  need  for 
guardianship.  Including  a  determination  of 
whether  giiurdianshlp  of  either  the  person  or 
the  prop>ei'ty  or  of  both  Is  needed,  whether 
such  gtiardianshlps  should  be  combined  or 
separate  and,  where  State  law  provides  for 
both  plenary  and  Umlted  guardiau.shlp.  the 
fppropriate  level  of  gitardlanshlp; 

(2j  assist  the  person,  his  or  her  family,  and 
the  court  in  assuring  that  a  qualified  private 
individual  or  a  qttallfled  Individual  In  a  pub- 
lic or  private  agency  la  available  aa  a 
gT.iardian  to  sxich  person.  Insuring  that  no 
li'divldual  or  agency  who  Is  responsible  for 
rendering  a  direct  service  to  a  person  will  also 
be  appointed  g\iardlKn  of  that  person; 


(3'  if  Slate  law  provides  for  corpora's 
guardianship  (gviardianshlp  by  an  organiza- 
tion rather  than  by  an  individual),  assist  In 
establishing  procedures  that  will  eliminate 
conflicts  of  interest; 

(4)  assist  the  guardian  in  understanding 
mental  retardation  and  other  developmentr.i 
disabilities,  and  in  fostering  increased  inde- 
pendence en  the  part  of  his  or  her  award: 

i  ji  assist  :^uaidlans  to  becotne  more  c^ec- 
ti". c  in  sccuri.'L'  the  rishts,  benefits,  and 
ser\ices  for  their  wards'  needs,  and  to  whidi 
they  arc  entitled;  and 

(C)  the  agency  shall  work  wiih  the  client, 
his  or  her  family,  and  the  court  to  instire 
that  all  guarclli'.iiship  pro.ediii-es  pri.ivide  fcr 
due  prcx^.-s. 

(cp  (1)  In  those  cases  In  which  a  guardian 
is  compensated  for  his  or  her  services,  the 
facility  or  agency  shall  demonstrate  Its  ef- 
forts to  Insure  that  such  compensation  Is  in 
accordance  with  actual  duties  performed. 
rather  than  based  solely  on  the  income  o: 
assets  of  the  ward  and  that  no  person  will 
be  denied  legal  guardianship  services  due  t<i 
inadequate  resources.     - 

(2)  The  agency  shall  as.slst  the  client,  hi"* 
or  her  family,  and  the  court  In  assuring  that 
timely  and  appropriate  procedures  are  avail- 
able for  the  orderly  continuation  or  reestab- 
llshment  of  guardianship  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  the  age  of  majority,  or  for  the 
person  who  otherwise  noeda  continuation  or 
reestabllshment  of  guardianship,  and.  where 
appropriate,  the  appointment  of  a  suitable 
successor  guardian. 

(3)  The  agency  shall  further  assist  the  per- 
son, his  or  her  family,  and  his  attorney  In 
the  appropriate  utilization  of  property  mati- 
agement  devices  such  as  wills  and  trusts, 
educate  the  community  concerning  the  need 
for  and  the  availability  of  guEirdlanshlp  serv- 
ices, and  if  guardianship  services  are  not 
available,  the  faculty  or  agency  shall  eatab- 
Vish  one. 

r.obpart  2  -Agency  Service  Compoitents 
ptntPOSE 

Sec.  293,  (a)  The  client  program  coordi- 
nator shall  assist  In  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Indlvldvial  program  plan  by  selective  use  of 
the  direct  services  avatlable.  Each  faculty 
and  agency  that  suppUea  one  or  more  serv- 
ices shall  publish  a  clear  statement  of  the 
extent  and  limitations  of  the  service  or  serv- 
ices that  It  proTldes.  Such  faculty  or  agency 
shall  demonstrate  a  wlUlngneaa  to  modify 
its  services  In  relation  to  the  needs  of  tlie 
perscm  axxi  his  or  her  family.  In  relation  to 
other  services,  and  In  response  to  community 
plsuiulng  pnxsessea. 

(b)  Each  agency  shall  be  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  the  specific  component  services  that 
It  provides.  Each  of  the  service  components 
described  in  this  subpart  shall  be  available 
within  the  service  delivery  system  of  each 
State. 

INDIVmUAI.    ASSESSMENT 

Bv-c.  294.  (a)  Individual  assessment  luciiis 
an  empirical  process  to  determine  If,  and 
to  what  degree,  a  person  has  developmental 
deficiencies,  and  what  Interventions  and 
services  are  needed  to  Increase  the  Inde- 
pendent functioning  of  such  person.  Tlie 
individual  assessment  shall  Identify  the  pres- 
ent developmental  level  of  the  person,  the 
conditions  that  Impede  lUs  development, 
and.  where  poioible.  the  etiology  of  the  dis- 
ability. 

(b)  Each  facility  and  agency  veceiting  as- 
slstattce  under  this  Act  shall  -- 

(1)  provide  or  procure  assersinent  serv- 
ices, identify  for  persons  It  serves  and  their 
famhies  those  area'  In  which  It  Is  com- 
petent to  offer  assessmei'.t  services,  and  have 
written  piocediires  for  referring  the  person 
to  other  agencies  for  assessment  services 
that  It  does  not  provide; 

(2)  Include  in  each  Individual  tissessment, 
in  order  to  provide  data  for  the  Individual 
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program  plan,  comprehensive  assessments  of 
sensorimotor,  communicative,  scxilal,  afifec- 
tlve,  and  cognitive  development; 

(3)  provide,  throxigh  an  Interdisciplinary 
team  constituted  of  members  drawn  from, 
or  representing,  such  professions,  disciplines, 
or  service  areas  as  are  relevant  In  each  par- 
ticular case,  a  comprehensive  medical  exami- 
nation, dental  evaluation,  visual  and  audi- 
tory screening,  speech  and  language  screen- 
ing, and  psychological  and  social  assess- 
ments. Including  specialized  assessments, 
where  needed; 

(4)  insure  that  all  State  licensure,  certifi- 
cation, and  registration  laws  regulating  the 
professional  disciplines  authorized  to  per- 
form specific  diagnostic  tests  shall  be 
observed; 

(5)  assign  specific  responsibility  for  syn- 
thesizing. Interpreting,  and  utilizing  the  re- 
sults of  the  asses-sment  comjiononts  provided 
by  different  practitioners  or  agencies; 

(6)  Insure  that  the  as.scs.sment  process  Is 
adapted  to  the  cultural  background,  lan- 
guage, and  ethnic  origin  of  the  person  and 
his  or  her  family; 

(7)  Insure  that  asse.s.sment  data  are  re- 
corded In  terms  that  facilitate  clear  com- 
munication across  disciplines  and  with 
persons: 

(8)  lns\u-e  tliat  each  as.sessment  Identifies 
the  symptomatology  of  problems  or  disabili- 
ties, and,  wiiere  pos.slble,  their  etiologies; 

(9)  Insure  that  the  assessment  process 
identifies  all  available  alternatives  for  the 
selection  of  needed  services,  establishes  a 
focus  of  responsibility  for  those  services,  and 
that  such  process  involves  the  person  and 
his  or  her  family  and  that  they  are  advised 
of  the  assessment  findings. 

(c)  A  preliminary  individual  as.sessnient 
shall  be  completed  within  thirty  days  after 
entry.  Reasses.-,ment  shall  be  provided  at 
developmental  intervals  during  childhood, 
adolescence,  and  adulihood;  provided  at 
times  of  crisis;  and  available  v/iien  behavioral 
responses  indic;.ie  the  Jic.:i.  A-.se.'-s'nent  re- 
ports may  be  scitt  to  other  ruciiities  or  agen- 
cies that  provide  services  to  the  per.son  and 
his  or  her  family  if  writt.-n  pcrmi.ssion  to  do 
so  Is  provided  by  such  person  or  h:s  or  her 
family. 

ATTtNTION    TO    IICU.TJI    NEEDS 

Sec.  295.  (a)  Health  needs  Include  the 
needs  for  healiii  care  that  are  common  to  f  11 
persons,  and  any  special  health  needs  that 
arise  from  problems  associated  with  mental 
retardation  and  other  developmental  di.'iabil- 
Itles. 

(b)  Each  facility  and  agency  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall — 

(1)  have  identitiable  procedi:res  fcr  the 
early  detcctlcn  ai.d  reniediation  of  ilie  spe- 
cial health  need.-  of  the  pc•rs^n: 

(2)  provide  or  procure  health  as.=;eKsments 
for  each  person  served,  Includlnc^  denti'l  eval- 
uations, at  regular  Intervals,  but  at  least 
hnnually; 

(3)  provide  for  the  detection,  diagrosls, 
and  treatment  of  sensorimotor  deficits; 

(4)  provide  or  procure  corrective  or  pro;- 
thcilc  devices  in  r.ccordance  with  specialists' 
recommendations,  alon?  with  periodic  reeval- 
uation  of  corrective  or  prosthetic  devices  by 
appropriate  professional  personnel,  to  ascer- 
tain their  continued  applicability  and  fitness, 
and  to  recommend  changes  as  needed,  and 
insliuctlon  to  parents  and  to  pen inent  staff 
members  In  the  proper  use  %nd  care  of  such 
devices; 

(5)  provide  cr  procure  home  health  services 
to  foster  implementation  of  the  home  aspects 
of  the  Epecial .  health  remedlatlo:i  program; 

(6)  Insure  that  the  special  health  needs  of 
persons  served  are  mot  by  the  generic  re- 
sources of  tlie  community; 

(7)  provide  that  health  supervision  for  dis- 
abled children  shall  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary; 

(8)  provide  rutrlticnal  ser-.-ices  to  assist  In 


planning  adequate  and  proper  diets.  Includ- 
ing special  diets  when  needed; 

(9)  provide  services  to  develop  functional 
oral  systems  such  as  sucking,  swallowing 
and  chewing; 

(10)  have  written  policy  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  medications  used  by  per- 
sons served,  Including  those  not  specifically 
prescribed  by  the  attending  practitioner,  ex- 
cept that  no  medication  shall  be  adminis- 
tered to  a  person  without  a  written  order  by 
a  physician;  and  written  policy  specifying  the 
procedures  to  be  followeid  in  medical  emer- 
gencies, and  in  rendering  emergency  mecii- 
cai  care: 

(11)  insure  that  each  person  who  requires 
medication  shall  receive  appropriate  medicnl 
supervision,  which  Includes  regu;ar  evalua- 
tion of  his  or  her  response  to  the  medication, 
with  appropriate  moaitoring  and  la'ooiatory 
assessment; 

(12)  have  policies  and  procedures  for  per- 
sons with  infectious  and  contagious  dise.ases 
which  confonn  to  Stale  and  local  health  de- 
partment rcgulR  lions,  and  copies  of  such 
policies  and  procedures  shall  be  available  to 
all  slaif,  persons  served,  and  their  families; 

(13)  Include  in  its  n^servioe  training  pro- 
gram liiSi.ruciion  in  the  pio.^er  hatidling  of 
iJCi;>ous  with  convulsive  dlsordera,  and  insure 
lh.'.t  such  instruction  is  given  to  all  per- 
sonnel v.i->o  work  with  such  persons,; 

(14)  make  available  to  persons  served  and 
t'lcir  families  specialized  family  planning 
svr.l-^s  r.nd  genetic  ccunsellng  services. 

(c)  Any  facility  or  agency  which  does  not 
provide  specialized  health  services  shall  refer 
c.ioh  person  and  his  or  her  family  to  the 
appropriate  ai;encies  and  follov.-  up  on  such 
reierrals. 

AT7FKTION    TO    DEVIXOPMENTAl,    NEEDS 

Slc.  290.  (al  Attention  to  developmental 
needs  means  the  provision  of  specific  oppor- 
t'.ini'. :es  for  growth  and  development. 

(b)  E.foctivs  programs  for  nientall}  re- 
tarded a:id  other  developmeiitally  disabled 
persons  shail  be  b.'-rsed  upon  a  developnieatal 
model  whi'-li  assumes  that  (1)  change  and 
development  begin  at  conception  and  con- 
tl!ue  throughout  tlie  life  span  of  every  hu- 
v.\-"n  bci:i:',  (2)  human  development  p"c- 
er?s~es  in  a  .scfiuentifll,  orderlv,  and  predicta- 
ble manner,  (3)  s-^ecific  o-.portunities  lor 
development  mu,;t  be  provided  If  develop- 
ment is  to  07cur.  and  (4)  the  rate  and  direc- 
tion of  development  are  influenced  by  many 
factors,  seme  of  which  can  be  significantly 
modified  by  ucllizlrg  and  controlling  crrv&in 
physical,  psychologlval,  and  social  aspects  of 
the  environment.  The  objective  of  .services 
which  attend  to  devtiopmental  needs  shall 
be  to  enhance  development  and  lncrea.se 
adr-.ptive  behavior  by  modifying  the  rate  and 
oirect  *on  of  b?hav:oral  c^'^nge. 

(c)  Attention  to  developmental  needs  sh.'ll 
be  made  available  by  each  facility  af.d 
agency  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
\o  every  ))er.<;on  .spvved.  regardless  of  age.  or 
type  cr  degree  of  disability.  Prctranis  shall 
be  de"-ign'::l  to  (1)  enable  such  pcr.srns  .o 
develop  an  ircreasing  dcgr.^e  of  control  over 
Ills  cr  bar  (^nvironmcrt,  and  (2)  to  nradiiary 
prcdvicc  more  complex  hehavlcr  patterns  th-it 
Increase  the  person's  capacity  to  cope  wl'h 
hi-  or  her  eiivircnment.  The  p-rson's  Indi- 
vid ;al  program  plan  must  .■specify  the  pro- 
gressive cifcvelopn-.entr.l  steps  ard  gor.ls  that 
p.!c-  to  be  alCiiined. 

(d'  Basic  goals  for  development  shall  !'i- 
c'.nde  understanding,  appreciating,  and  cpr- 
Ing  f.T  the  natural  world;  promoting  esthetic 
c-Tieriences  r.nd  creating  emo'ior'al  stsbility; 
ler.rning  to  perform  work  for  rcirnbv.rse- 
ment;  and  IcLrning  a  critical  cr  intcl'ect'i.al 
inethcd  by  which  to  cvali^ata  expeiiences 
and  environment. 

(e)  The  objecti-"?  of  education  anci  train- 
ing programs  shall  be  to  mf.xlmizc  the  \)cv- 
.-^on's  cievelopment.  .\rbilrary  time  and  age 
limits  .shall  not  be  Imposed  on  any  pr~ce-s 
of  cd  '.cation. 


(f )  Each  facility  and  agency  receiving  as- 

fci  stance  vnider  this  Act  shall— 

(1)  assist  in  initiating  developmental  nro- 
grr.ms  that  begin  in  Infancy  and  continue 
throughout  the  lifesp.in; 

(2)  Insure  that  its  program  !s  determined 
by  individual  developmental  needs,  and  1"=  r-ot 
contingent  on  age  or  time  restriction's; 

(3)  implem.ent  in  each  person's  individual 
pro;iram  plan  the  progress:'  e  developintrtal 
s'eps  ai'd  gools  that  are  to  be  attained: 

(4)  define  the  respon"5ibtlities  of  both  the 
agency  and  the  family  as  they  affect  indi- 
vidual attainment  of  developmental  objec- 
tives,  and   the   communication   mechaiiism; 

(5)  provide  or  procure  formal  education 
p.nd  traininB  services  that  bfgin  with  early 
childhood  programs  and  continue  through 
post-secondary  .scli-Dols  and  vocational  train- 
ing activities  uicluding  opporiunitir-  for 
continuing  education  and  retraining  vi'kli- 
c-.it  arbitrary  «'ne  and  age  limit's,  and  whicii 
are  directed  towird  integrating  the  person 
in  the  most  appropriate  learning  envi'-on- 
nient  that  is  available  in  the  community; 

(0)  insure  that  the  objectives  of  Its  edi- 
cailon  and  training  programs  shall  be  re- 
lated to  the  long-range  goals  of  its  clie:its, 
to  include  the  achievement  of  academic 
knowledge  and  the  development  of  cn- 
petence  in  activitiis  of  daily  livin!;: 

(7)  in.sure  that  «dacation  and  tra.ning 
programs  meet  the  standards  e5tabli-hed 
i.-y  the  appropriate  State  czency  and  that 
Inatructional  techniques,  physical  settings, 
and  materials  are  appropriate  to  the  ages 
and  developmental  levels  of  each  person 
,<^cr  ved; 

(8)  identify  programs  and  services  avail- 
able to  the  person  and  his  or  her  family  from 
other  sources,  to  reinforce  ajid  enrich  its 
education  program; 

(9)  document  the  person's  participation  in 
the  .selection  of  alternatives  relating  to  ac- 
tivities of  daily  living: 

(10)  prohlDit  the  u.=;e  of  corporal  puni-h- 
rn.'jnt  and  verbal  abuse  (sho'utin^-,  scream- 
ing, Evearinj,  name  calling,  or  any  other 
activity  iliai  wonld  he  damaging  to  a  person's 
Sclf-r'-spect)  and  .seclusion  (defined  as  Die 
placement  of  a  j»er.son  alone  in  a  locked 
n  .or.i ) :  and 

111)  have  a  wiiiten  policy  that  uefine^  the 
tue  of  behavior  modification  prog.'-ams.  the 
stall'  members  who  may  authorize  their  use, 
end  a  mechanifjm  for  monitoring  and  con- 
tr.THing  their  u-e.  in  which — 

I  A)  noxious  or  averslve  stimtill  shall  be 
employed  only  in  very  extreme  situations  and 
only  \.hen  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
agencv's  or  facility's  research  and  huuid,n 
rights  committees,  conducted  wlili  the  co:^- 
seni  of  the  client's  family,  and  ti-.e  use  of 
sUL-h   stimuli'  is  described   in   written   plans: 

(Bi  medication  sliall  not  be  used  as 
punishment,  f.'r  the  convenience  of  stafiT.  as 
a  substitute  for  a  program,  or  in  q-aantuies 
that  interfere  with  a  developmental  program; 
and 

(C)  persons  shall  not  discipline  other  rer- 
icns,  e.:cepL  as  pan  of  an  organized  .«:elf- 
government  program  that  is  conducrvd  in 
a::i>rd-.'nee  with  writ; en  policy. 

SL;>'SCP.IM0T0R    DEVEI.r>nM>H  r 

5cr.  297.  (a)  Mctor  de'.olopment  mfis 
th.'  development  of  those  btnaviors  that  pri- 
marily Involve  muscular.  rPiiromubCMlar.  (ft- 
phy-ic.-.l  skill'-,  aid  varying  degrees  cf  phy.^i- 
c.-i!  ^dexterity.  Sen.-ory  development  includes 
the   development   of   perceptual   rkiUi:. 

(b)  Ei.-'a  f.ic'Iity  and  aLcncy  rceivlng  as- 
'.sist'.nce  undi>r  this  A.-'t  shall — 

I I  i  include  in  cich  individrru  progiam 
plan  objectiv';s  r€lr4ti:ig  to  sensor. motor  de- 
\elopin<.Tt-,  :nc'.i;ding,  but  no:  limited  to,  the 
de•^c!op!^.^nt  of  balance  and  posture,  per- 
ceptiial-motcr  skill.?.  Iccnmotor  .skills,  nia- 
ni;.jla*"ve  skiPs,  and  body  im.aee;  and  rhal! 
ev,ili:ate  and  rcrord  ench  per.:on"s  develop- 
m"r't  at  le.^st  quarterly 

.."i   ir.wo  specific  pro;rrams  dlrfted  to  thp 
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ppropriate, 

individual 

iiodifled  111 

p  ogress   to- 


btaiu  con- 
y  ciualll'ied 
his  or  her 


sensorimotor  development  oJ  noifiinbulatory 
Ir.dlviduals; 

(3)  have  Individually  prescrll*d  sense: 
motor  development  activities  pejformed  hs 
oa>-h    person    regularly,    where 
which   are  designed   lo   Increase 
.skills,  strexigth,  and  endiUttnce 
accordance   with   the   person's 
ward  his  or  her  sensorimotor  t^velopment 
objectives; 

(4)  provide  direct  senices  or 
suiting  services  from  professional 
persons  to  assist  the  person  and 
family  in  sensorimotor  iraii.in 

(5)  demonstrate 
sensorimotor  activ 
terventions  in  the  ed 
tlonal,    developmental,    or    vocalonEil 
grams  that  it  providei. 

COMMUXJCATIVE    DEVE10PM*CT 

gFc.  298.  (a)  Commu'-'icative  d  vr'.opment 
means   the  development   of   comi  lunicatioa 
skills,  transinlttlnp  mPRiilTig  to  ot 
verhallv  or  nonveroally 

(b)  Each  facilUy  nnc".  ngei'.cy  refelvi;!^;  as 
siatance  under  this  AC'  shall — 

(1)    includff   in   earh    individull   program 
plan   objectives   reiatir.g    to   lom  tiun'cative 


lotor  training;  aid 
>  fiihc  ional  intgr.ition  of 
.ities  raid   theripcutic   in- 
edutaiioiial.  sd  lal,  lecren- 


development.  and  the  nro^reis  of 
tovv.ird  these  objei'iUe-  s>a\\  be 
le.ist  quarterly; 

(2)    provide   apptopriatc    train 
a.'fcas  of  sensorv  stimulation,  awa 


propriate  ge.slures.  receptive  .skill;    speakin;; 


writing,   reading,   listeni'i^.  and 
(3)  provide  specialized  services 


pr(j- 


ers.  either 


:he  per.son 
co;dcd  .Tt 


ig   in   the 
encs.^,  ap- 


xpre.Siion; 
:«•  procure 


to  conect  structural  or  liabit  di  Hells  that 
interfere  with  persons  comniun  :ative  de- 
velopment; 

(4)  provide  fo'  each  person  s  jeciflc  op- 
povciniitles  for  tlie  use  of  funct  onal  coni- 
numication  skills  In  activities  o  daily  liv- 
ing; and 

(5)  pro\ide  instruction  conrlrning  the 
availability  and  utilisation  of  a  I  forms  of 
rommunlcation  media,  sv  th  as  adio.  tele- 
vision, telephone.  a;iU  such  specinltied 
eciuipment  as  may  be  leciuired. 

sociAr,  Dtvfi  i';'MrNr 

Sw.  209.  (a>  Social  developnifnt  means 
the  formation  r.nd  ero'.vth  of  sc  i-help  and 
intevpersbnal  skills  that  enable  person  to 
establish  and  maintain  appropria  e  roles  and 
maintain  fulfilling  relationships  within  his 
or  her  environment. 

(b)  Each  facility  ar.d  agency  r^eiving  as- 
sistance inider  this  Act  .shall — 

( 1 )  insure  that  each  IndividiAl  program 
plan  contains  objectives  relatin  to  social 
development,  and  that  the  prog  ess  of  the 
per.son  relative  to  tliese  otajectiv  s  shall  be 
recorded  at  least  quarterly; 

(2 1  provide  for  the  developir.Au  of  cnl- 
tin-ally  normative  behavior  by  persons  it 
.serves,  including  a  sequential  lif<  edvication 
program,    opporttniities    for   socl  I   develop 


menc   appropriate   to   the   persoi 


logical  a^-e.  and  aclivil:es  tliat  p  omote  the 
development  of  socially  adaptl\^  relation- 
shlp.s  with  the  opposite  sex: 

(3  I  provide  activltie.s  for  individual  social 
Interaction  outside  the  fr.^ining  j  -osrams: 

(4»  provide  prosra.'us  to  (.'i.i  as.sist  the 
person  with  clotliihg  .selection  f  id  groom- 
ing appropriate  to  various  social  situations, 
such  as  work,  schon!.  church,  i  nd  leisure 
tlnie  activities;  and  iBi  as  a  j  irt  of  the 
'ocial  de\elopment  program,  pro'  ide  special 
'raining  relating  lo  s.ii'ety  in  ay  activities 
or  daily  living; 

(01  design  a  program  for  use  y  the  per- 
son's family  to  encourage  indepci  dent  finic- 
tioning  through  the  acquisition  f  seU-htlp 
and  interpersonal  skills: 

(6)  provide  counsel  for  the  peilon  and  his 
or  her  family  concerning  interpe  sonal  con- 
flicts, or  conflicts  arising  from  Isolated  or 
disorganized  families,  and  if  weferr.il  Is 
made  for  counseling,  it  shall  prcflde  follow- 
i.p  to  insure  resjlulio.;  oi  il.e  co:§li(t. 


s  chrono- 


AFIECTrVE  DEVELOPMEITT 

Pfc  299A.  (a)  Affective  development  means 
tiie  development  of  feelings  and  emotions, 
iiicludlng  behaviors  that  relate  to.  arise 
from,  or  influence,  interests,  altitudes,  emo- 
tions, and  values. 

(b)  Each  facility  and  agency  receiving  as- 
.siftaiice  under  this  Act  shall — 

( 1 )  include  in  each  individual  program 
plan  objectives  relating  to  affective  develop- 
ment, and  the  progress  of  the  person  toward 
tiie:e  objectives  shall  be  recorded  at  least 
quarterly; 

(2)  develop,  with  the  client  and  his  or 
Ivrr  inniily,  a  pian  for  developing  the  expre.-.- 
sion  of  approp»iate  emotionl  behaviors; 

i3)  provide  a  warm,  accepting  environ- 
me*il  that  Is  conducive  to  the  development 
of  positi-e  feelings,  including  opportunities 
It.;-  the  expre.ssion  of  approjjrlate  feelings; 

t4)  proviae  for  the  development  and  en- 
hancement of  the  person's  self-concept 
t'trough  activities  that  promote  uwarene.--s 
of  .self  and  the  experience  of  success  and 
seciiriiy; 

(5)  provide  a  variety  of  exper'ence.s  to  de- 
velop the  rlicnt's  interest  in  and  apprer-iation 
of  the  esthetic  components  oi  his  euv'ron- 
nient;  r>nd 

(t'i)  pro',  ide  specific  training  objectives  for 
prrsoii.s  displaying  maladaptive  behavior  that 
Ivad  to  inore  adaptive  behavior,  and  maintnin 
re-'ords  of  significant  rrialadaptive  behavior, 
and  of  actions  tal\en  by  parents  and  staff  as 
n  consequence  of  such  behaviar,  lUid,  when 
nocossary,  provide  Epeci.^lik;ed  therapeutic 
techniques  to  develop  constructive  adaptive 
bel.avi(.is, 

rOCNTTUT  DFVEI.OPMrNT 

.Skc.  299B.  (a)  Cognitive  development 
menus  the  development  of  those  processes 
by  which  sensory  input  is  tran.sformed. 
stored,  recovered,  and  iiscd.  including  proc- 
e.sscs  ntid  abilities  i'lvolvcd  In  perceiving. 
roco-;nizint:.  rcnieml)rring.  conceiving,  judg- 
ing,  reasoning,   th.inhing.   and   knowing. 

lb)  Each  faclHLy  and  agency  receiving  as- 
Bist.i'.ice  under  this  Act  shall — 

(II  include  in  each  ii;div;diuil  program 
pl:in  objectives  relating  the  cognitive  devel- 
cpnient  wliich  are  written  in  behavioral 
terms,  and  progress  relative  to  the.se  objec- 
tives shall  be  recorded  at  least  quarterly; 

(2 1  help  parents  to  recognize  and  imple- 
nu-ni  iheir  roles  In  fostering  the  cognitive 
development  of  the  child: 

(3)  provide  initial  activities  in  the  devel- 
opment of  cognitive  skills  at  the  most  basic 
developmental  level,  including  sensory  stim- 
ulation; 

(4)  provide  specialized  services  to  re»nedi- 
ato  or  compensate  for  specific  bp.rrlers  to 
le'ii-nin;!s;  and 

iJi  provide  opportunities  for  aUernative.s 
loading  to  Independent  action,  including 
evaluation  of  the  con.sequences  of  tlie  per- 
son's decisions. 

S»:RVIC'F«!   TO    bV  PPORT    KVPI.ri YMrNT    .*^JD    WORK 

SFf.  2d9C.  (at  Each  person  "-hall  be  pie- 
p.u-ed  for  opportunities  to  cngat;e  in  produc- 
tive work  or  other  meaningtul  occupation 
il.iit  leat'cs  toward  making  an  economic  coit- 
lrii;i'tion  to  .society  and  securing  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 

(b)  Eacli  facility  and  agency  receiving 
rs:,istance  under  this  Act  shall — 

1 1 1  IncUide  work  objectives  in  each  indi- 
victnal  program  plan  directed  to  maximizing 
tlie  iiidepeiider.ee  of  the  person,  which  are 
esiahlishcd  in  cooperation  with  tlie  person, 
ba.sed  on  a  recorded  evaluation  of  work 
poTcntial,  anc!  which  ir.dude  the  attainment 
of  at  least  partial  employabi'ity  or  self- 
s^ipport.  or  other  meaningful  occupation; 

(2i  provide  opportunitie-.  for.  and  assist 
the  client  in  tlie  selection  of.  alternatives  in 
vocational  training  atid  retraining; 

i3)  integrate  its  work  and  employment 
prr-sranis    with    the   comniiin:  y   bj    provid- 


ing or  obtaining  occupational  training, 
adjunctive  therapy-blo-engineering  consul- 
tations, or  other  services  that  arc  designed  to 
maximize  the  person's  level  of  work  func- 
tioning; establishing  locations  in  the  com- 
munity where  on-the-job  training  takes 
place;  facilitating  the  placement  of  persons 
in  full-time  employment  at  the  Federal 
niinimutn  wage  or  higher;  providing  or 
obtp.ining  reimbursed  work  experiences  for 
those  persons  whose  evaluations  document 
that  they  are  unable  to  utilize  or  attain  on- 
ihc-JLib  training,  lull-time  employment,  or 
sheltered  work  in  the  community;  and  pro- 
viding cr  obtaining  follow  along  to  insure 
that  the  employee  has  opportunity  for  job 
upgrading  or  reev.ilualion.  in  order  to  in- 
crease employment  potential; 

(4)  provide  the  person  with  materials  lor 
productive  work  at  his  or  her  place  of  resi- 
ccnre.  when  this  is  in  his  or  her  best  interest; 

(0)  provide  support  to  the  person  by  lielp- 
li'.g  him  or  her  make  constructive  use  of 
lei.su:vi  lime:  assisting  In  the  development  of 
pe.;r  relationships  in  leisure  time  activities; 
and  iii?.x:mizing  opportunities  for  increas- 
ii'gly  ir.dependent  living  by  minimizing  t'ue 
eiVccts  Oi   t'.'.e  disahility; 

(Ci  maintain  at  least  yearly  contact  with 
the  advocate,  guardian,  fiiinily.  or  other 
resoonsible  person  to  evaluate  the  work  ex- 
pect.iiioijs  and  peiformance  of  the  person: 

(7i  maintaiii  c'ocnmrnt.-ry  evidence  of 
each  person's  production  level  earning  rate; 

1 8)  insure  that  persons  who  are  paid  for 
p'-odiictive  work  snail  be  provided  benefits 
that  inclrde.  but  are  not  limited  to  effective 
pvlevance  procedures;  provisions  for  peid 
vacHtions.  holidays,  and  sick  leave:  work- 
nien'.s  compensation;  provisions  for  health 
iiis'irnnce  and  retirement;  opportun.liies  lor 
continuing  educational  activities;  and  provi- 
sions for  recognizing  outstanding  coiitribu- 
lions  to  the  agencj :  and 

iO)  utilize  definitive  time  study  pro'-ed'ir?s 
aiid  competitive  bidding  prnctioes 

REC.IE.VrlCN    .^Nl)    I.EISVRE 

Si:r.  299D.  (a)  Recreation  means  tlie  i.tits- 
fyii'g  u.se  of  leisure  time.  Recreation  niid 
ii.-;sure  activities  mav  be  elenients  of  a  per- 
soii's  daily  life  in  which  participatioii  may 
be  planned,  lequested.  or  self-initiated  to 
meet  a  basic  need  and  to  provide  personal 
enjoyment. 

lb)  Each  facility  and  agency  receiving  «■=- 
sistnnce  under  this  Act  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  or  obtain  recreation  and  leisure 
t'me  activities  that  are  designed  to  allow  the 
person  to  choose  whether  or  not  to  partici- 
pate, and  to  choose  the  type  of  activity  in 
which  he  or  she  wi.shes  to  participate;  de- 
velop skills  and  Interests  leading  to  enjoy- 
able and  .satisfying  use  of  leisure  time; 
provide  opportunities  to  be  successful:  pro- 
vide experiences  that  develop  social  inter- 
action skills;  provide  activities  that  promote 
physical  and  emotional  health;  and  provide 
individualized  therapeutic  activities  for  the 
alle\iatlon  of  disabilities  and  the  prevention 
of  regression; 

(2)  plan  and  organic*  recreation  programs 
and  activitiejj  to  Include  a  specific  set  of  ob- 
jectives for  eac'a  person,  ba.sed  upon  his  or 
her  Individual  program  plan:  assessments  of 
the  person's  abilities  aivd  performance  level, 
to  determine  the  t\pe  of  recreation  activities 
that  are  appropriate;  grouping  of  persons 
according  to  their  expre.ssed  wl.shes  and 
probable  abilities:  careful  selection  of  the 
me. hod  of  presentation,  in  accordance  with 
tlie  abilities  of  the  participants:  availability 
of  and  access  to  desired  activities;  communi- 
cation and  coordination  with  other  agencies 
to  develop  wider  opportvinities  in  program- 
ing; opportunities  to  participate  with  non- 
dtsabled  people;  and  parent  and  family  edu- 
cation concerning  leisure  time  activities; 

1 3)  provide  recreation  activities  to  persons 
wiio  are  served  by  other  agencies,  and  to 
O'iie  K  viio  are  not  served  by  any  direct  pro- 
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gram,  through  daytime  activities  for  chil- 
dren; after-school  activities;  after-work  and 
evening  activities;  weekend  activities;  and 
summer  activities; 

(4)  If  generic,  community  recreation  pro- 
grams are  not  available  to  the  disabled, 
Initiate  action  with  appropriate  agencies  In 
order  to  make  such  programs  available,  in- 
cluding consultation  and  training  services 
to  generic  agencies  in  developing  and  Im- 
plementing programs  for  persons  served; 

(5)  Insure  that  recreation  programs  arc 
available  to  severely  and  multiple  disabled 
persons;  and 

(6)  keep  the  population  tliat  It  .serves  in- 
formed of  all  recreation  opportvi allies. 

FAMILY    RELATED    SERVICES 

Sec.  2?9E.  (a)  Family  related  services  are 
those  that  ."specifically  serve  both  the  person 
and  his  or  her  family,  to  Include  a  range  of 
services  provided  both  within  and  without 
the  home  by  a  variety  of  agencies  and  dis- 
ciplines. The  term  also  Includes  services  for 
a  (disabled  adult  who  is  niarried  and  has  a 
family. 

(b)  All  servlco.i  provided  to  persons  under 
this  Act  shall  include  consideration  and  in- 
volvement of  his  or  her  family,  and  the  spe- 
cial emotional,  social,  and  educational  needs 
of  the  family  must  be  recognized,  iamlly 
members  shall  be  assisted  to  increase  their 
understanding  of  the  impact  of  disability, 
to  improve  liieir  vinderstamding  of  the  per- 
Ecn  and  their  relationships  with  lilm  or  lier. 
and  to  mobilize  tlielr  own  strengths  in  cop- 
ing with  the  disability  in  a  constru^'tive 
fashion.  Instruction  In  ways  of  facilitaiing 
the  development  of  the  peroo.i,  including 
training  in  specific  management  technique-, 
shall  bo  prcviccd. 

HOME    TRAII.i:Nt;    SERVICES 

Sec.  2P9F.  fa)  Home  trainiiig  seivices 
means  speciall^crt  Fcrvlces  that  are  provided 
to  a  person  and  hi?  cr  her  family  in  the  home 
setting,  an  cxtcnsicn  of  his  cr  her  total  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  Ench  facility  and  agency  receiving  as- 
SLStance  under  thi.-  Act  shall — 

(II  provide  home  trai;i:ng  services 
through  a  home  trainer,  who  shall; 

(A)  develop  with  the  famiiy  a  clcvejop- 
mentally  sequenced  management  and  train- 
ing program  that  is  a  component  of  the  tn- 
dlvldual  program  plan,  and  that  is  carried 
out  In  the  home; 

(B)  Instruct  the  family  In  how  to  carry 
cut  the  progroin: 

(C)  provide  for  family  use  of  .specialized 
instructiv)i-..il  m:vti'riai; 

(D)  provide  information  en  developmental 
disabilities  .-.nd  developmei.tei  patterns; 

(E)  develop  with  the  family  a  mchod  of 
asses-lng  the  assets,  liabiiiiles,  aid  level  of 
performance  of  the  pcr.scn: 

(F)  assist  the  person  and  the  family  in  In- 
corporating ilie  thcrany  olTered  by  various 
disciplines  into  tiie  daily  rc;line; 

(G)  coordinate  the  persoii's  activities  with 
services  delivered  by  other:.; 

(H)   demonstrate  special  procedures; 

(1)  help  adapt  home  eir.ipment: 

(J)  help  ths  family  ma'><^  or  identify  re- 
fO'irces  for  obtaining  specialized  equipment; 

(K)  assist  tlie  fcmily  with  special  clothing 
adaptations:  atid 

(L)  provide  continuing  support  and  assist- 
ance; 

(2)  coordinate  Its  efforts  with  other  agen- 
cies and  servi'-c-  that  ars  involved  with  the 
p.  rson  and  his  or  her  family  and  if  home 
training  services  are  not  available  the  f.icil- 
ity  or  agency  sliall  initiate  txi'Sii  services. 

lK):.IT:.\!AltER  SERVICi;3 

Sir.  299G.  (a)  Homrmaker  services  means 
services  In  caring  for  the  family  In  the  home 
during  periods  of  need  or  crisis,  and  teaching 
family  members  techn!qi;es  of  home  man- 
SKenient, 


(b)  Each  facility  or  agency  receiving  as- 
sistance under  thLs  Act  shall  Insure  that — 

(1)  homemaker  services  shall  be  available, 
when  needed,  to  families  with  a  disabled 
person  living  at  home,  and  to  disabled  adults 
living  in  their  own  homes; 

(2)  the  homemaker  shall  teach  appropri- 
ate techniques  of  home  management,  includ- 
ing good  health  care,  meal  planning,  mar- 
keting, budgeting,  and  housekeeping; 

(3)  the  homemakers  home  management 
s'riills  shall  be  sufficient  to  neet  a  variety  of 
lamily  emergencies,  include  relief  in  a  crisis; 

(4)  evaluation  of  the  I'air.ily's  nceJs  shall 
be  made  prior  to  the  placement  of  a  home- 
ni;»kpr,  and  shall  continue  after  the  hor-e- 
n.aker  15  in  the  home; 

(.5)  the  homemaker  shr.ll  he  cpprlsed  of 
the  family  situatloii  prior  to  tnteri^ig  tl.e 
h'.Tnc; 

(3)  thc"  homemaker  shall  be  preparec:  to 
assist  with  the  training  pro?r.->.m  of  the  per- 
son, so  that  he  or  she  may  remain  in  the 
hom.e:  and 

(7)  if  homemaker  services  are  not  ava'.l- 
ab'e,  the  cgcncy  shall  initiate  sitch  services. 
RE  piTE  ca:.i; 

Sj-C.  29yH.  (a)  ReGpite  care  intans  short- 
term,  cut-of-ihc-home  care  of  a  per^oii  that 
i.3  pro.ided  for  the  tenipcrary  relief  of  his 
or  her  lamiiy. 

lb)  Eacli  facility  and  agency  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall- 

(!)  provide  day  and  night  respite  care 
services: 

(2)  identify  to  persons  and  their  families 
ot;.:r  e.gencies  tliat  provide  respite  care; 

(y  i-.ave  a  v  ritten  plan  for  tj.e  re-nnt- 
m°nt.  -selec^iot:.  t:.natng.  £.nd  cvc!ur.tlGr.  of 
persons  who  provide  respite  ci.'C' 

(4)  monitor  respite  ctre  rervlcf-  'o  insure 
continuity  with  the  normal  living  patterns 
of  tho-^e  Iseinp  per'.ed;   ar.d 

(C(  if  re.':-,ite  c^re  sei"  Ice-  arc  not  p"2.:!- 
aHe  initiate  ."^uoli  s'?rvicPR. 

snTER    SEr.vic:-3 

Sec.  2391.  {:-.)  Sitter  serv..-es  n-.c.-.ts  in- 
tbe-hcme  cfae  of  a  person  for  ti".e  temporary 
relief  of  his  or  her  famiiv". 

(b)  Each  facility  and  age..cy  ec^ivinj  as- 
assistanee    under    this   Act   shall — 

(1)  provide  si'ter  services,  available  on  an 
hourly   or   weekly   schecltile; 

(3)  hr.ve  a  vritteu  plan  for  the  recruii.- 
n-er.t,  selection,  trui.iing,  and  e-aluaticn  of 
persons  w"no  ivrovi.ie  sitter  services; 

(31  Insure  that  sitter  services  preso^ir.el 
shall  h.r.  e  specialized  training  and  experi- 
ence in  the  manatemcm  of  dii&blcd  persci'..s; 

(4)  If  the  agency  doe.s  not  provide  sitter 
ser.ires.  identify  .sotiroes  for  obTaitu;-.;;  quali- 
fied sitter  srrvice.s:  and 

(G)  If  sitter  services  a''e  ■■.ot  ava:lpb?e. 
Initicite  such  services. 

rAMILY    EDUC.'VTION    StHSVICTS 

Sic.  2B9J.  (.".)  Family  edueatiou  services 
mea:is  the  provision  cf  opportunities  for  the 
family  to  increase  its  knowledge  and  under- 
stonding  of  mental  retardation  f.iid  other  de- 
velopmental disabilities,  and  of  ether  con- 
cerns relatimj  to  the  family  unit 

(bi  Each  facility  and  agency  receiving  ;.s- 
sibtance  under  this  Act  shall — 

(1)  provide  famiiy  ed.iration  orpcrtunit^es 
on  a  regularly  schedtiled  batiis  and  astwrHTy"" 
needs  arise.  In  which  family  meuilJers  are 
Involved  in  the  development  a:id  ev  aluatic.i 
cf  family  education  programs:  and  in  which 
family  educalion  techniques  shall  be  adapted 
to  the  cultural,  educational,  and  economic 
ch.".racterlst!cs  of  tlie  fan-.ilies  being  served; 

(2)  Insure  that  family  members  huve  an 
.-ppcrtuntty  to  cb-'^trve  the  person  in  a  serv- 
ice setting,  cstabllshln.':  procedures  by  which 
these  observations  are  discussed  with  the 
appropriate  staff; 

(3)  Insure  that  planned  conferences  be- 
tween sta.T  n.cmbers  and  Lidividual  fam- 
ilies  are  held  nn  a  regular! v  .=:cheduied  fca-ris. 


as  needs  arise,  and  either  in  or  out  of  the 
home,  as  appropriate; 

(4)  provide  parent-to-parent  counseling 
activities  for  newly  identified  parents  a:.d 
iu  times  of  crisis; 

(5)  conduct  group  meetings  for  siblings  of 
persons  wiio  are  disabled; 

(6)  maintain  a  resource  library  relatiiH- 
to  mental  retardation  a^id  other  develcp- 
meutal  disabilities,  available  for  use  by  tic 
famiiy,  v  hich  Incluties  basic  Information  or. 
mental  ittai'dation  and  other  developnieiit 
disabilities,  inforniation  on  tie  elopmc^tal 
patterns,  infr^rmation  on  techniques  of  man- 
agement aiid  training,  information  relating 
to  attitude;  and  feelings  toward,  and  under- 
standing of.  the  Cicvclopmcy.vaily  disabit  d. 
ar.cl  instructioiial  materials,  inciuding  gamti 
t-nd  toys,  and  infcrmaticn  cu  their  use;  and 

1 7)  have  a  planned  prcpram  fcr  mobilizing 
end    utilizing   parent   leadership    skills. 

ATTCXTICN  TO  NEEfS  FOR  r.IOBTUTy 

Sec.  2?5K.  (a)  Mobl'ity  means  the  ability 
cf  persons  to  niove  within,  and  thereby  i::- 
teract  with,  their  environment.  Attention 
to  needs  for  mobility  means  helping  rcn- 
pmbttlr.tcry  persons  to  become  mobile  or  p  r- 
tially  mobile,  as  well  r.s  enab'.'ng  them  to  u'^e 
public  .".nd  prlv.ite  transportation  system?  tj 
meet  their  nonr.cl  needs. 

(bi  Erifh  faci!it>  and  aper.cy  receiving  a-- 
sistp.nce  ur.Jer  this  Act  sl-.r!! — 

(J  )  provide  services  to  i/i"rcase  the  r,:cbil- 
vy  of  oisrblcci  rcr.soiTS  as  s;3ecified  in  tlTi'- 
inui'.-iduai  plans,  including  service.:  r.nd 
ei^uipment  rcce=spry  to  Improve  arti'ittl..- 
1'on  p-.:d  tc  prcmote  mo'oility.  anJ  tr.'^irin:;  m 
rrtpni'-'T  and  orientation  within  the  per- 
ron's !n-.:nodnte  en-ironment: 

(2)  promote  maximum  Safety  in  the  u^e 
of  all  mobility  devices  and  nrocedurcs  i:- 
riuting  in-pec'.itn  at  least  quarterly  oi  all 
eciulpmeir  Ui-d  in  the  moijthty  rrogrn'i  to 
i!>sure  that  !■.  is  In  proper  %■  rr'tin,;  conditi  r; 

(.?)  actively  strive  lo  ellrrlnate  architc-c- 
t-ir.tl  U-.Trrier;--.  and  tc  modify  equipment  and 
facilities  to  overcome  b.irrlers.  in"^urlng  th.-»t 
mil! t i./iory  bM'.id'np^s  are  e.--.''pprd  with  e  c  ..- 
tors  fcr  live  vse  of  n.cbile  nonumbulatory 
persons,  and  that  restroo:ri3,  w.tler  fountains, 
r.i.u  ether  facilities  are  aceesslble  for  uic  by 
mor-ile  nonambulatory  person'-:     • 

(■*!  rr'.aU  make  driver  educaTiot  avalla' !e 
tr>  tho'c  persons  who  are  capable  cf  ie;.rri..j 
to  drive; 

(5i  prcmot.^  or  hc-lp  establish  generic  con.- 
mviiilty  transportation  Eprvices  t--.?.t  are  ti'-- 
Bble  by  dis.tbled  »3ers';:is; 

(C)  assist  p?r.sons  in  securing  transporta- 
tion tl]:;t  eiin'jlr-  them  to  have  acce.'s  t<> 
•leeded  prct'ari.s  rt-;d  services.  Including 
tr.irspr.rlatlon  after  hour;  and  on  wceUe;;:)'  ; 

(7)  insure  tl.at  the  tranrportatlon  system 
!s  licensed  bv  a  State  r.sency;  that  a  cuiren'. 
Sttite  l-spccTton  report  is  available;  thr-t 
all  drivers  are  1."^ined  and  Ueensed;  '.hpt 
adequate  insurance  coverage,  including  col- 
li io:i,  ccn-iprehen<^!ve,  and  liability,  is  In 
force;  that  overloads  are  not  permitted:  and 
that  transportation  provided  Is  adap'cd  t.i 
the  spe-Tlal  needs  of  the  persons  receiving 
.-ifh  serv  lee:  atd 

(3)  "^cn.pilo  da' a  cc  .ccrning  pcrsor.s 
denied  or  excluded  from  services  bacause  of 
til-  ;r  ui;i-.|Ue  mobility  ncetls. 

Subp.-.rt  0  -  Comriiuiuty  Orfanizatica 

'  Pt-RPOSE 

S)  -.  209'^..  Tiie  service  delivery  system  n'-?.!l 
be  so  organized  th".t  each  person  has  srjrx- 
Ices  svallr.ble  at  the  time  of  need,  ar.d  in 
close  proximity  to  his  or  her  home.  One 
agency  or  faci!i;r  in  the  .service  delivery  sj"s- 
tcm  Shall  be  responsible  lor  implem.enting 
a  svstematic  method  of  collecting  data  use- 
ful for  planning  and  coordinating  activities, 
and  .shall  make  available  to  other  taclUiies 
r.r.d  age.icics  current  Inlormatlou  on  the 
r'-S"U.rce.s   2' ailable    in    the    community   for 


serving  mentally  retarded  and  ol|iei'  develop 
nientally  ciisnbled  persons. 

RE.SOVr.Cr.    INFOnMATION    AND   liATA§)OCUMi;Nl  A 
TION    SFnVlCKS 

SF.f.  299M.  I  a)  A  resource  inforfiatlon  serv 
ice  shall  be  established  by  the  i  ;ency  Iden- 
tified ill  section  2Vj9H  to  comp  e  and  dis- 
seiai'xote  curreit  and  tompletc  listings  of 
all  appropriate  re.>oiir;es.  referrec  procedures, 
and  other  pertinent  infonnati  n.  A  data 
Uocinnentation  servi'.e  shall  bejestabllshed 
by  the  sAme  ayenry  to  collect  (Jul  di'^semi- 
nate  data  that  is  iisefv.l  lor  fjjiiniiiig  and 
Coordinating  activiticr 

(b)  Within  each  ccinmrnill-  a  single 
p-^ency  shall  provide  a  central-.:  'd  resource 
information  and  daia  dncunieiitii   io:i  service. 
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(C)  Each  comnninity  whose  i 
psencies  receive  assisTr.i:ce  unci 
shall— 

(1)  maintain  a  rcioince  infrvi 


ice  which  siiall  be  an  easily  idei  ;'fied  poit" 


of   contact    for   pro  e?sioniil&    t 
seeking  assistance,  and   which 


d    agencic-s 

liall: 


ciUTeut,  direct  >ry  of  local 


Rid  Slate 
local  areu; 
for  oblain- 
liormfiilon 


(A)  uiaiutaiu 
resources: 

(B)  have  direct  cries  of  re^^ion 
agencies  and  facilities  scr^iUfc  th 

(C)  have  standing  prcccduie.-i 
ing.    calalogiap.    and    updating 
concerning  re.sources  and  seince 

(D)  have  wrilicn  paliCies  desc    bing  niiiii 
nmm  staxidards  lor  ser\  ues  to  vhicli  refer- 
ra!t;  are  made; 

iEi   have  re^i'larly  .r-,.ti'.viips  flti  it.s  refer 
rals  to  determine  if  iliey  vere  cor 
if  Miey  were  appropriat?  to  iln; 
assistance: 

(F)    ar-aUve  rcTeiiiil  rerjucsi-.     'i-rtrily  to 
determine  clianjlnfi  neiii.s  .ii-d  pi    grams,  and 


pleted,  and 
reqr'e.-;t   f'<r 


(.rovide  fesdbaci 
\v.-^  purposes; 

(C.)      activtv 
about  activituj. 


for  plav.nltn;  f.:i 


div-.^en; 
.so  as   f. 


:!lit't's  and 
r   this   .Vt 

at  ion  serv- 


coo.di.  al- 


ii u"       iif-jrniatlpn 
ia-.ilijilc  the  re- 
•jLivities  of 


id  facililies 
lid  referral 

r  ii  .service 

n:  and 

es  to  :-up- 


lon  ^erviue 

ities    with 

ncies.  so  us 

I    and   en- 

lepoi  Ling 


sources  information  "w-ii  re!err,.l 
other  agencies  and  f>:ri..t;e..: 

( H)  v.ork  Willi  other  a.j«>ni  io.- 
to  improve  resource  in.oim.itjG, 
services: 

(1)  make  inuiericl:-  availa'jle 
tr.-i.iii!iig  and  coiv;muniiy  c-ducatl 

(J)  provide  consuV.aiicn  serv 
port  community  organlzaiton  ncif\itles; 

(2)  maintain  a  daf.i  document; 
vhich  shall  coordinate  its  act 
those  of  other  data  collection  ag 
to  minimize  dupliL-r.tion  o:  e:T< 
courage  tlie  i  ^e  of  ;-tHnda.d. -t 
systems,  and  wlilcli  siiaii: 

(A)  coHeci,  diita  at  lea.-t  ycaa>  from  all 
agencies  antf  racilittes  in  ..he  ser^  ce  delivery 
sy.'^tem: 

(B)  provide  consultation  lo  iofcl  lu'enties 
111  the  design  of  agency  repotting  systems; 

(C)  di.sseminatr  data  :or  comn  unity  edu- 
cation and  ."sociiM  action  progianis 

(D)  regularly  cuegoii^e  the  r  »so;!s  that 
persons  are  rejected  'or  .service.  Mid  report 
this  information  to  planning  and  coordinat- 
ing bodies  as  a  nuans  of  stinn  atiiig  pro- 
gram modiftcntioii  a^.d  d?veiopi;  erit; 

(3)  work  with  other  n;;et!Cles  in  the  service 
delivery  system  to  devtlou  a  co:  tiiuium  of 
services  to  meet  all  tiie  needs  f  the  dis- 
abled; and 

(4)  participate  in  a  rc,.^u'ir.  a  lea^t  nn- 
rrnal,  review  of  tlie  service  deln  !ry  system 
that  includes,  but  is  not  him  ed  to.  au 
analysis  of: 

(A)  the  design  of  system  atid  igency  ap- 
proaches to  solving  problems: 

(B)  joint  efifortc  among  agenc  ?s  and  fa- 
cilities to  resolve  problems  jn  pro'  ding  serv- 
ices: 

(C)  the  need  for  integration  if  ongoing 
programs  within  the  system; 

(D)  the  identification  and  re  olution  of 
eonfiicting  policies  and  practices; 

(E)  the  Identiflcntloit  and  re  olution  of 


unnecessary  duplication  or  uneven  distri- 
bution of  services; 

(F)  the  need  for  simpliflcatlor.  and  com- 
bination of  admiulstvative,  operational,  and 
lun.ding  procedures: 

(O)  the  coordination  of  data  collection  and 
llie  u.se  oi  data  to  study  the  characteristics 
and  needs  of  Uie  community;  and 

(H)  liie  development  of  standards  for 
per>oni'.l  .selection  and  pcrf  irmance.  and  for 
profiram  evaluation. 

fOOnniNATKi.V 

Skc.  :2.'il«N.  (a)  Coordination  means  the 
pi.-'.^e-.'S  of  bringing  together  all  necess.iry  re- 
sourcct.  in  the  apjjropriate  sequence  in  order 
to  av.'v.oni;jlis;i  a  given  objective.  Coordina- 
tior.  involves  iniiiatjiig,  sustnlnii-g.  and  In- 
terrci:itlng  ihe  variouo  pa/f.  c^;  the  servic>_- 
delivery  r.y;;icm. 

itji  Each,  facility  and  x\.\,.v.:\-  receivhig 
as^l^taife  ttiider  this  Aci  shall  — 

'  1 )  have  a  written  statement  that  clearly 
detiiie"  Us  !..Ie  and  lu'iction  witiiin  tlie  serv- 
i.ve  L  ilvtrv  .=y^fem: 

(2»  have  a  directory  of  all  ollifr  re.sources 
and  EtTvicPs  within  the  service  delivery 
s  -;-in; 

(3'  have  cooperative  p.gr^ements  with 
oth-'r  I'lm xMcMts  of  t!ic  service  delivery 
.>■  !-t?ni:  and 

lit  have  e.stablished  and  written  proce- 
dnies  for  coi^rciiiiatlon  with  oilier  componeiiis 
oi  ti^e  service  delivery  system,  including  pro- 
cfrmi-ps  i'nr  coordln.ateci  planning  of  liervices 
v.'r  h  ..tlHr  agencie^i.  referral.s  of  persons  to 
otn:r  riticmie.'..  and  follow-np  rcfermlc. 
.\::e.mcv  advocacy 

Si.,.'  CJitO.  (a)  .■\j:ency  advocacy  means  a 
."^o  i.„  uttion  p.'-oKrem  In  whicli  an  agency 
;.ct>  1.0  sir,i;jorl  and  s-.tfeguard  ihs  right?  and 
inf  rcii  i  of  di-it'oln;!  per  ons. 

(■.■;  Lp.c'i  facUKy  ,ind  agency  receiving  as- 
.>Ui  ui  :•_•  uiiier  this  Act  shr.ll — 

li )  j>.irf  .Ipni?.  where  ctppropilate.  with  a 
o  i.Ilil.-'ii  of  other  agencies  in  developing;  a 
C0MrdiM?'.ed  plan  for  agefcv  advocacy,  and 
M'-h  a  plan  sh.<)l  identify  coinmur-ilywide 
P'oblems  that  cc^ij'ront  disabled  persons  and 
t';',"ir  lamUie^,  nicthcds  for  reiolving  prob- 
leni.s  wiluln  the  service  delivery  sy.'itfm.  and 
strate;'ie.:.  for  revolving  legal  or  legirhitive 
probl'.ms  that  compromise  the  rights  and 
prlvll-  g.'v  of  di.sr-blod  per.=on.i; 

r?i  pcricdically.  or  as  the  need  arises. 
irnUe  Its  findin:;:s  and  recommendations 
known  to  the  pt;bllc  ar.d  .o  appropriate 
governmental  bodies;  and 

(3  1  encourage  and  demon.stiate  the  parii.'- 
ipaiioi'  oi  ptr.sous  served,  tlieir  families,  and 
their  advocates. 

t<).M;,:r  vtTY  Kort  ation  and  in'voi.vj ,^'FNT 

Stzi'.  29fiP.  lat  C 'mmnnity  education  and 
)i.v'>;ve'nent  means  an  active  program  of 
ri'.<r|;..  open,  and  iioncst  communication  witli 
the  puhlic,  aimed  at  creating  commiinHy 
aware!  cs.':  of  the  needs  of  mentalh  retarded 
and  other  developmentally  disabled  persons, 
and  at  silmulatlng  social  action  lo  meet  those 
'.eeds. 

I  hi  Eivii  f.ii  iiiiv  and  t^ency  receivlig  a»- 
sis-h.ice   under  this  Act  shall — ■ 

(I)  conduct  an  ongoing  connnunity  edu- 
C'.i'tU'ii  program  that  is  de.signeJ  to  create 
fomniiiiiitv  a^.■^,^ellpss  a'ld  acceptance  of 
nienta;iy  rctfrrded  and  other  developmentaliy 
disabled  persons,  focusing  specific  attention 
oil  nndersianding  the  general  and  special 
nc.-ds  of  dUscUled  persons,  and  on  tlie  right 
of  disabl-^d  perscns  to  participnfe  in  the 
mainstream  of  community  life: 

(J)  establish  n  fixed  point  for  collecting 
and  disseminating  information  and  have 
procedures  for  dUsseininating  such  informa- 
tion during  n  crisis; 

(;n  participate  in  rnai:ing  the  community 
aware  of  the  causes  of  mental  retardation 
and  o'iifr  dc-cloprrental  disabilities; 

(4  I  educate  tlie  general  public  conceri,ihig 


community  programs  that  are  available  and 
needs  that  remain  unmet; 

(."51  educate  the  community  by  employing 
a  variety  of  techniques  such  as  brochures 
on  services  currently  provided,  fact  sheets 
aescrlbing  program  components,  newsletters, 
audiovisual  materials,  a  speakers  bureau,  pro- 
grnm  prcsentaiioiis.  meetings,  and  seminars, 
school  and  college  class  presentations,  a  total 
media  publicity  program,  including  press 
releases,  statf  interviews,  and  consumer  in- 
lerviev.s.  and  a  llbrarv  and  bibliography  of 
bnoks  and  puiilications  for  staff,  famiiles. 
and  the  gsneral  putailc: 

(Oi  identify,  and  conduct  informal ioiia! 
sess'ons  for,  special  audiences,  such  as  public 
oirirtals; 

(7i  conduct  educational  sessions  for  puh- 
lic anr;  private  officials  on  the  advantages  of 
norm-.!ized  living  arrangements  for  disabled 
per."ons  to  promote  the  adoption  of  zoning 
ordl.ianoes  that  promote  normalization,  and 
lic?r.slng  standards  that  promote  normal- 
isation; and 

(8i  promote  community  involvement  by 
mvtl.'OCs  that  include,  but  are  not  liraiied 
to: 

( .*.  1  11  lint;  volunteers  in  the  community 
ecHication  program: 

(Bi  invclving  citizens  in  writing  and  coaI- 
taci  'iig  their  legislators  in  support  of  needed 
legislation; 

(Ci  sponsoring  special  events  that  appeal 
to  inroad  community  Interests  in  suppon  oi 
protr.-.in  needs: 

(D)  conducting  activities  that  expreos 
piicl  lecisni^o  citizen  support  of  program 
np.'»ds: 

iE»  recoCTiiiz'.ng  community  leaders  for 
1  iieir  p:irticipat'.on  in  and  support  of  new 
prcirr'-n.  developments; 

(F»  encouraging  fraternal,  civic,  and  to- 
ciivl  f.rgnni/.atioiis  to  supporc  programs  f^r 
nisiit.tlij  retarded  and  other  developmentahy 
ciio.iblcd  per.ions;  and 

(Gi  eiicour:-£ing  organizations  to  Invite 
menii'My  ret.ird?d  and  other  developmentally 
disabled  persons  to  become  members,  and  lo 
participate  In  activities  with  their  peers. 

PRKVtNTiON 

Stf.  29t;0.  (a)  Prevention  means  the  pro:- 
ess  Of  arranging  forces  in  the  society  so  as 
to  nii'i.qate  or  eliminate  those  factors  which 
contribute  to  mental  retardation  or  other  de- 
velopvriemal  dlsablliiies. 

■■ib)  Each  agency  or  facility  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall — 

(li  maintain  current  Information  con- 
cerning preventive  services  avallaijle  in  the 
conimioiity.  Including  information  necessary 
to  make  referrals: 

(2)  insure  that  prevenllve  services  are 
readily  acces..,ible  to  atiy  family,  regardless 
of  the  f.imily's  ability  to  pr.y  for  such 
sei    ices; 

(3)  mnke  provisions  for  providing  or  pro- 
ciirlii<<  preventive  services  for  all  conditions 
known  to  entail  risk  of  mental  retardation 
or  other  developmental  dl.'-abillty: 

i4)  havi-  provi.-ions  for  ongoing  child 
heailh  programs,  inelvdlnr^  Immunization. 
Hcrcenin";.  regular  a.ss-^ssmfut  c^f  phy.slcal  and 
mc;ital  health,  and  periodic  assessmeni  oi 
devplopment; 

|5)  insire  that  highly  sp<»ciallzed  preven- 
tive services,  sueii  as  genetic  screening  and 
counseling,  .'re- available,  at  leat^t  on  a  re- 
gional basU;  and 

(6)  insure  that  services  are  offeied  to  those 
who  are  not  aware  of  iheir  jiroblems,  or  who 
are  nnaccust-jmed  to  asking  for  help: 

(7 1  Include  current  information  concern- 
ing prevention  in  orientation  and  inservice 
training  programs  for  staff; 

(8)  participate  where  appropriate,  with  a 
coalition  of  oilier  agencies  in  unplenieniaig 
conimiinitywlde  preventUe  activities; 

(9 1  provide  opportunities  for  youni;  people 
and  parents  to  learn   about   child  dcveiop- 
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ment  and  child  rearing,  designed  to  enable 
participants  to  understand  children  by  ap- 
preciating the  various  stages  of  child  devel- 
opupent,  and  develop  ability  and  confidence 
in  child  rearing; 

(iO)  undertake  preventive  activities  In 
environmental  areas  including;  amelioration 
cf  conditions  that  adversely  affect  heaith, 
amelioration  of  social  and  racial  discrimij-a- 
tion,  reduction  of  cultural  conflicts,  and 
working  to  make  commui-.ity  resources  acces- 
sitjie  to  those  who  need  them; 

(11)  undertake  biomedical  preventive  ac- 
tivities including:  immunization  programs 
that  comply  with  standards  estabiished  by 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  volun- 
tary detection  or  screening  programs  for  in- 
fections, voluntary  detection  or  screenmg 
programs  for  endocrine  and  metabolic  dis- 
orders, comprehensive  health  care  programs 
for  all  women  of  childbearing  age,  family 
planning  services,  comprehensive  prenatal 
care  programs  (including  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  services,  detection  of  abnormalities 
of  the  placenta  and  of  blood  group  incom- 
patibilities, and  precautions  to  reduce  com- 
plications due  to  radiation,  medication,  and 
drug  abuse) ,  and  comprehensive  natal  and 
neonatal  ctire  programs  to  reduce  risks  due 
to  mechanical.  Infectious,  endocrine,  meta- 
bolic, netux)logic,  and  nutritional  factors,  and 
to  toxic  drugs;  and 

(12)  undertake  special  preventive  services 
including  genetic  screening  and  counseling 
and  accident  prevention  and  safety  programs. 

manpower  development 
Sec.  299R.  (a)  Manpower  development 
means  the  cooperative  process  through  which 
the  agencies  in  a  community  strive  to  assure 
the  availability  of  an  adequate  present  and 
future  supply  of  qualified  personnel  to  work 
in  programs  providing  services  to  mentally 
retarded  and  other  developmentally  disabled 
persons. 

(b)  Each  facility  and  agency  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall  cooperate  with 
other  agencies  to  assure  the  availability  of  an 
adequate  present  and  future  supply  of  qual- 
ified personnel  through  activities  such  as: 

(1)  establishing  working  relationships  be- 
tween agencies  and  nearby  colleges  and  uni- 
Terslties  to. 

(A)  make  credit  courses,  seminars,  and 
workshops  available  to  agency  staff,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  needs,  and  as  related  to 
their  occupations, 

(B)  make  agency  resources  available  for 
training  and  research,  while  maintaining  the 
primary  goal  of  serving  mentally  retarded  or 
other  developmentally  disabled  persons, 

(C)  permit  exchange  of  staff  between  agen- 
cies and  colleges  or  universities  for  teaching, 
research,  and  consultation, 

(D)  allow  students  to  visit  and  observe 
agency  programs,  and 

(E)  allow  students  to  participate  In  field 
placements  that  are  supervised  by  agency 
staff; 

(2)  establishing  working  relationships  writh 
other  nearby  manpower  training  centers  to, 

(A)  provide  follow-up  and  feedback  re- 
garding the  effectiveness  of  training  pro- 
grams, 

(B)  identify  new  manpower  training  needs, 
and 

(C)  evaluate  manpower  training  programs 
yearly;  and 

(3)  participating  In  training  programs  con- 
ducted by  university  affiliated  faculties, 
where  available. 

VOLVNTEER     SERVICES 

Sec.  299S.  (a)  Volunteer  services  means 
an  organized  and  carefully  supervised  activity 
In  which  the  varied  skills  of  unpaid  person- 
nel are  utilized  to  support  and  supplement 
the  efforts  of  paid  agency  staff. 

(b)  Each  agency  or  facility  receiving  as- 
Biitance  under  this  Act  shall — 


(1)  use  volunteers  to  support  and  suppie- 
meut  the  activities  of  Its  paid  staff; 

(2)  follow  established  written  policies  con- 
cerning recruitment,  selection,  training,  as- 
signment, supervision,  evaluation,  recogni- 
tion, and  separation  of  volunteers, 

(3)  insure  that  volunteer  participation  Is 
open  to  all  persons  regardless  of  stx,  race, 
creci,  age,  or  national  origin; 

(4)  in.sure  that  volunteer  participation 
complies  with  all  appropriate  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws,  including  those  rc'.ating  to  labor 
and  insi;rance; 

( 5 )  ii.sv.re  that  volunteer  services  are  avail- 
able to  all  persons  served,  regardless  of  age, 
ability,  or  handicap; 

(6)  deiiignate  a  staff  member  to  be  respon- 
sible for  conducting  the  volunteer  services 
prcjrram  who  sliall  have  education  or  experi- 
ence in  tiie  administration  of  volunteer  serv- 
icc.=,  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  administra- 
tion cf  tiie  program,  in  accordancie  with  its 
size,  and  have  the  same  relationship  to  vol- 
unteers as  a  personnel  officer  has  to  paid 
empioyees; 

(7)  maintain  accurate  records  concerning 
volunteer  services,  including,  but  not  limited 
to  the  types,  hours,  and  results  of  volunteer 
ser\ices  provided,  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions providing  services;  materials  and  mon- 
eys received,  and  operational  expenditures; 
and 

(8)  provide  a  volunteer  services  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  representatives  fi-om 
the  agency,  the  consumer  population  and 
the  community,  plans,  reviews,  and  recom- 
mends improvements  in  the  volunteer  pro- 
gram. 

Subpart  4 — Program  Evaluation 

PROGRAM    EVALUATION 

Sec.  2f'9T.  (a)  Program  evaluation  means  a 
process  in  which  program  outcomes  are 
measured  against  the  previously  stated  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  agency. 

(b)  Each  agency  or  facility  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  shall — 

(1)  have  a  written  statement  of  its  goals 
and  objectives,  insuring  that  such  objectives 
are  related  to  the  objectives  of  the  service 
delivery  system  of  which  the  agency  Is  a  part, 
and  to  the  identified  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion served  by  such  service  delivery  system, 
and  that  such  objectives  define  the  popula- 
tion to  be  served,  the  services  to  be  provided, 
and  the  modalities  to  be  utilized  in  provid- 
ing these  services; 

(2)  periodically,  and  at  least  annually, 
evaluate  its  performance  against  its  stated 
goals  and  objectives,  including  in  such  evalu- 
ation assessment  of  the  agency's  objectives, 
the  relation  of  the  agency's  objectives  to  the 
objectives  specified  In  the  Individual  program 
plans,  agency  program  standards,  program 

methodologies,    staff    performance,    staffing 
requirements; 

(3)  provide  for  staff,  persons  served  and 
family  involved  in  the  evaluation  process; 

(4)  measure  the  effectiveness  of  Its  pro- 
grams and  services  In  terms  of  the  progress 
of  persons  served  toward  the  objectives  speci- 
fied in  their  Individual  program  plans; 

(5)  have  procedures  for  continuous  mon- 
itoring of  the  person's  progress  toward  the 
objectives  stated  In  his  individual  program 
plan; 

(6)  provide  In  its  evaluation  process  mech- 
anisms for  the  consequent  review  and  modifi- 
cation of  objectives,  policies,  and  practices; 

(7)  insure  where  cooperative  efforts  among 
agencies  are  designed  to  achieve  a  common 
goal,  provide  that  services  are  evaluated  co- 
operatively and  in  relation  to  one  another; 

(8)  have  evidence  of  its  cooperative  efforts 
with  other  agencies  to  develop  a  continuum 
of  services  to  meet  all  of  the  needs  of  men- 
tally retarded  and  other  developmentally  dis- 
atjied  person.s;  and 

(9)  insure  that  the  number  of  persons 
Sfcivcd  by  agencies   in  the  service  delivery 


system  is  consistent  with  the  needs  for  serv- 
ice, as  determined  by  a  survey  of  community 
needs; 

(10)  Uisure  that  appropriate  alternatives 
and  options  exist  within  the  system  to  meet 
the  varied  needs  of  mentally  retarded  and 
otiier  developmentally  disabled  persons;  and 

(11)  provide  its  fundii;g  sources  with 
qualitative  evidence  of  accomplishments  and 
shortcomings  in  relation  to  Its  stated  goals 
and  objectives,  documenting  its  efforts  to 
facilitate  maximum  coordination  ai.iong  Its 
funding  sources  with  respect  to  licensing  re- 
quirements, required  reports,  accountability 
requirements,  and  delays  between  approval 
and  receipts  of  funds. 

Subpart  5 — Research  and  Research 
Utilization 

RESEARCH   AND   UTILIZATION 

Sec.  299U.  (a)  Research  means  a  system- 
atic and  detailed  attempt  to  discover  or  con- 
firm fa«ts  relating  to  the  problems  associated 
with  mental  retardation  and  other  develop- 
mental disabilities.  Research  utilization  shall 
include  the  dissemination  of  research  find- 
ings and  the  use  of  such  findings  to  improve 
services  to  and  for  mentally  retarded  and 
other  developmentally  disabled  persons. 

(b)  Each  agency  and  facility  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall — 

(1)  indicate  in  its  statement  of  purposes 
whether  or  not  the  agency  will  engage  m  re- 
search activities; 

(2)  provide  a  WTitten  policy  concerning  the 
purpose  and  conduct  of  all  research  involv- 
ing the  agency's  staff,  persons  served,  or 
services; 

(3)  consult  agency  staff  members  regard- 
ing the  development  of  research  efforts  in 
their  areas  of  competence  and  interest,  and 
make  available  to  staff  members  who  have 
Identified  researchable  problems,  and  who  are 
equipped  by  interest  and  training  to  conduct 
applied  or  basic  research  opportunities,  re- 
sources, and  other  necessary  research  as- 
sistance and  insure  that  an  agency  staff 
member  is  assigned  to  provide  liaison  with 
each  research  project  conducted  by  outside 
investigators. 

(4)  establish  an  interdisciplinary  research 
committee  that  includes  both  agency  staff 
members  and  qualified  persons  who  are  not 
members  of  the  agency's  staff  who  shall  be 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  to  con- 
duct Initial  and  conttnutng  reviews  of  re- 
search projects;  and  such  committee  shall 
review  all  proposed  studies  to  insure  ade- 
quacy of  research  design.  Implementation 
of  ethical  standards  in  the  design,  and  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations  published  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  maintaining  a  continuing  review  of 
all  research  activity; 

(5)  e^bllsh  a  human  rights  committee 
to  assure  that  the  rights  and  welfare  of  re- 
search subjects  are  protected,  and  such  com- 
mittee shall  Include  disabled  persons  or  their 
representatives,  and  relevantly  qualified  pro- 
fessionals who  are  not  Involved  in  the  re- 
search project  under  review;  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  Insure  that  informed  consent  is 
obtained  by  adequate  and  appropriate  meth- 
ods, that  methods  for  obtaining  informed 
consent  are  reviewed  at  least  annually,  and 
that  disabled  persons  ai-e  not  used  a.s  a  cap- 
tive source  of  research  subjects  for  purposes 
unrelated  to  their  specific  welfare,  unless 
they  or  their  families  have  agreed  to  the 
research,  and  the  research  Is  in  no  .way 
detrimental  to  their  welfare: 

(6)  provide  procedures  for  obtalnirc  in- 
formed consent  that  include: 

(A)  a  fair  explanation  of  the  procedures 
to  be  followed,  including  an  Identification  of 
those  that  are  experimental; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  attendant  dis- 
comforts and  risks; 

(C)  a  description  of  the  benefits  to  be 
expected; 

(D)  a  disclosure  of  appropriate  alternative 
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r>rocfdi'.res  that  vould  be  nHv. 
the  svjbject; 

(E)  an  offer  to  answer  any  ^qvlrles  con 
^I'lair.g  the  procedures;  and 

(Pt   an  Jnstrtictlon  that  the  Aibject  Is  free 
to  withdraw  his  or  her  consen 
continue  participation  In  the  ^oject  or  ac 
tivitr  at  any  time; 

(7)  InMire  that  the  written 
ment  entered  Into  by  the  sutlect  Includes 
r.o  exculpatory  language  throiii  h  which  the 
"-ubject  Is  made  to  waive,  or  ap]  ear  to  waive 
?.iiy  of  his  or  her  legal  rights, 
the  agency  or  its  agents  from 
negligence; 

(8|  Insure  that  the  Indlvidu 
research  Involving  human  sub 
a  ted  with  or  sponsored   by  an 
cm   and   docs  share  responsib  lity   f'>r 
i:rotectlou  of  the  subjects  luvi  Ived; 

(9)  provide  appropriate  guidflines  to  deal 
V,  ith  any  emergency  that  may 
in  the  course  of  seemingly  rou 
notlvltles 

(10)  Insure  that  UivcstigaioA  and  ethers 
directly  Involved  iu  resjcarch  a  Ihere  to  the 
ethical  standaids  of  their  pro  esslons  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  researc:  and  obtain 
Informed  consent  from  each  sul  ject,  or  have 
access  to  the  record  of  Informer    consent; 

(U)  Insure  that  the  prluclpa  Investigator 
t'f  each  completed  research  proj  ct  Is  respon- 
.  Ibl©  for  communicating  to  th(  staff  of  the 
agency   the   purpose,    nature,   o  Ucome.   and 


po&filble  practical  or  theoretical 
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have  the  same  obligations  relati 
formation  and  feedback  a-^  do 
:nembers; 

(12)  Insure  that  copies  of  reliorts  resuli- 
Uig  from  research  projecU  ;,hf  1  Ije  main 
lalued  in  the  agency  ajid  tha 
assists  iu  disseminating  the  risults  of  its 
research  to  other  units  of  the  i  sn'lce  deliv- 
ery system,  assuring  that  wt  >n  research 
findings  are  made  public,  the  a  lonymity  of 
individual  persons  and  parents  is  maintained: 

(13)  have  a  mechanism  to  te\  ew  research 
findings  external  to  the  agency  and  to  Im- 
plement those  findings  that  wlii  Improve  the 
quality  of  services  being  provide  1;  and 

(14)  cooperate  with  programj  of  research 
and  research  training  that  are  <  inducted  by 
colleges,  universities,  and  reaeai  :h  agencies, 
or  by  other  qualified  iuvestlgatoi  t. 

Stibpnrt  6 — Records 

RECORDS 

Sec.  299V.  (at  The  person's  record  Is  a 
compilation  of  data  that  provK  ss  the  basis 
fur  planning  and  evaluating  bis  or  her  Indi- 
vidual program  plan;  that  provl  les  a  means 
of  communications  among  ail  st  liT  members 
who  are  Involved  in  Implementii  j  that  plan; 
that  furnishes  evidence  of  the  p  rson's  prog- 
ress; that  serves  as  a  basis  foi  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  agency's  pr<  jrams;  that 
a.s3lst3  in  protecting  the  legal  ;  IghU  of  the 
person,  the  staff,  and  the  agen  y;  and  that 
provides  data  for  use  in  researcl  and  educa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  establlshraeur  and  nainteuance 
of  a  functional  records  system  shall  be  an 
essential  activity  of  each  comm  mlty  service 
prograjn.  Records  shall  documen  the  services 
provided  the  person,  and  any  ac  ion  taken  in 
his  or  her  behalf,  contacts  with  )ersous  who 
were  rejected  for  service,  or  who  i 
;o  o'.her  agencies,  shall  be  avallab  e  to  parents 
aiid  persons  served  upon  deni.tu  i,  and  sliall 
record  only  objective  data  anj 
ijtiiaviors. 

(C)   Eacli  facility  and  abCuc^ 
oiLiAuce  under  this  Act  shall — 

1 1 1  insure  that  a  record  Is  tnJutaiued  lor 
e.  --h  pen-on  thai  la  adequate  for 

lAi  developing  and  continuov  ly  evaluat 
'i.u  :he  Itirtlvldual  program  plai 

iB)  providing  a  means  of  con^unleatlon 
liiii.iiK  .■'.''.1  persun.s  contri'uni'.ig 
M'Jiiftl  program  plan; 


observable 


'ceiving  as- 


the  indl- 


(C>  recording  progress  In  achif>vip.g  the 
objectives  specified  In  the  Individual  pro- 
gram plan; 

(D)  serving  as  a  basis  for  review,  studv 
and  evaluation  of  the  programs  provided  b>' 
the  apcnry  for  its  patients; 

it;*  protecting  the  legal  rights  of  the  ;..."r- 
p'ln.  agency,  and  staff;   and 

(F»  providing  data  for  use  in  re.5earch  and 
fdiioalioa: 

(2)  InsAue  that  :i:i  iiiformafion  pertli'.cvit 
to  tlie  above  stated  purposes  Is  Incorporated 
In  the  pers'on's  record  In  sufficient  detail  and 
clarity  to  enable  those  persons  Involved  In 
implementing  the  Individual  program  to  pro- 
vide effective,  continuing  services,  and  In- 
.^iiro  ih;:t  all  entries  in  the  record  are  legl- 
bl",  dated,  authenticated  by  the  signature 
and  identification  of  the  person  m:^klng  the 
entry,  to  the  extent  passible,  v.rltteii  In  non- 
ft'chiilcal  terms,  and  Include  symbols  and 
abbreviations  only  If  they  are  in  a  list  ap- 
proved by  the  agency's  chief  executive  officer, 
and  if  a  legend  understood  by  the  staff  is  pro- 
vided to  explain  them; 

(Ml  assist  the  family  in  establishing  and 
maipfnlnipf:  a  '•ecord  to  d>->cumrnt  its  role 
plan; 

{4(  Insure  that  the  person's  record  sliall 
be  available  to  the  family  and  that  person 
upon  demand; 

(.it  Insure  that  the  following  information 
■•litUI  be  obtained  and  entered  In  the  per- 
son's record  at  the  time  of  entry  to  the 
propram: 

( A»  nnnie,  date  of  initial  conduct,  date  of 
birth,  citizenship  status,  marital  status, 
r\nd  social  security  number; 

1 13)  se.^,  race  height,  weight,  color  of 
lia'r,  color  of  eyes.  Identifying  marks,  and 
recent,  photograph; 

(C)  name  and  address  of  parents,  legal 
t;'!;ird!an,  advocate,  and  'or  next  of  kin; 

I O)  reason  for  entry,  referral,  or  rejection; 

iF>  legal  competency  status; 

I  F)  language  spoken  or  uader.itood; 

(0)  sources  of  support.  Including  social 
sp.  uriiy,  veterans'  benefits,  and  Insurance; 

(H)  information  relevant  to  religious 
affiliation; 

(1)  reports  of  previous  histories,  evalua- 
tions, or  observations; 

(J)  age  at  onset  of  disability; 

(K)  name  and  address  of  family  physician 
or  health  facility  providing  medical  care; 
and 

*I.t   medication  history; 

{<>}  insure  that  within  the  period  of  three 
months  after  Initial  contact,  there  shall  be 
entered  In  the  person's  record: 

(\)  a  report  of  the  review  and  iipdatlus 
of  the  entry  Information; 

(B)  a  statement  of  short-term  goals  that 
ran  be  used  for  programing  and  placement; 

(C)  a  comprehensive  assessment  and  In- 
dividual program  plan,  designed  by  an  Inter- 
di.-,cipiiiiary  team:  and 

(D)  when  possible,  a  diagnosis  based  on 
iho  American  Association  on  Mental  Defi- 
ciency (AAMD)  Manual  on  Terminology  and 
Classification  In  Mental  Retardation;  the 
Diagnostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of  Men- 
tal Disorders,  second  edition  (DSM-H), 
published  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation; or  another  accepted  standard 
nomenclature; 

(7»  Insure  that  record  entries  durhig  the 
period  of  service  shall  Include: 

(A)  reports  of  regular  and  specific  reviews 
and  evaluations  of  the  Individual  program 
plan: 

(B>  observations  of  response  to  the  Indi- 
vidual program  plan,  recorded  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  enable  evaluation  of  Its 
efficiency; 

(C)  records  of  .slgnlflcant  behavior  inci- 
dents; 

(D)  records  of  agency  contacts  with  the 
person's  family  or  guardian; 

(R)  records  of  services  provided,  and 
attendance; 


(K)  periodic  updating  of  the  Information 
recorded  at  the  time  of  Uiltial  contact; 

(G)  appropriate  authorizations  and  con- 
■^rnts;  and 

(H)    medicntiMi  response  profile; 

(8)  insure  that  a  discharge  summary  shall 
be  entered  in  the  record  within  seven  dajs 
after  the  time  of  termination  of  agency 
services,  which  shall  include— 

(A)  a  brief  recapitulation  of  findings, 
events,  and  progress  during  the  period  of 
.«ervlte: 

(B)  specific  rflicommendatlons  and  arrange- 
ments for  future  programing  and  follow  along 
.services;  and 

(C)  the  agency's  evaluation  of  the  appro- 
priateness   of    the    reason    for    terminating 
agency  services,  when   termination   Is  con-      ^ 
trary  to  the  aE;ency's  recommendation; 

(»)  Insure  that  all  Information  contained 
in  the  person's  record.  Including  Information 
contained  in  an  automated  data  bank,  shall 
be  privileged  and  confidential,  including  as- 
.'-.ui-ances  that — 

{\)  the  agency  shall  be  responsible  for 
safekeeping  of  any  record,  and  for  securing 
it  against  loss  or  use  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons; 

(B)  the  record  may  be  renoved  from  the 
agency's  jurisdiction  and  safekeeping  only 
in  accordance  with  court  order,  subpena,  or 
statute; 

(C)  there  shall  be  written  policies  govern- 
Ing  access  to,  duplication  of,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  in  the  record; 

(D)  Information  In  the  record  may  be  re- 
lea.sed  only  after  the  requesting  individual  or 
agency  clearly  documents  the  need  to  know; 
and 

(E)  written  account  of  the  person  or  his 
or  her  family  shall  be  required  for  the  re- 
lease of  Information  to  persons  not  otherwise 
authorized  to  receive  it; 

(10)  maintain  an  organized  record  system 
for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation regarding  persons  served,  which  is 
compatible  with  an  existing  community  or 
State  system;  contains  all  information  per- 
taining to  the  person;  where  particular  pro- 
fessional services  require  the  maintenance 
of  separate  records,  includes  a  stimmary  of 
the  information  entered  in  the  person's  unit 
record;  and  readily  accessible  to  authorized 
personnel;  are  periodically  reviewed  to  assure 
that  they  are  current  and  complete,  and  that 
they  meet  agency,  community  or  State 
standards:  Include  a  master  mdex  of  all  per- 
sons seen  by  the  agency:  and  are  retained 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  as  specified 
by  the  agency; 

(11)  Insure  that  statistical  information 
includes  at  least  the  following: 

(A)  number  of  persons  served  by  age 
group,  sex,  race,  and  place  of  residence; 

(B)  number  of  persons  served  by  level  of 
retardation,  according  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation on  Mental  Deficiency  classification; 

(C)  number  of  persons  served  by  level  of 
adaptive  behavior,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  on  Mental  Deficiency  classi- 
fication; 

(D)  number  of  persons  with  physical  dih- 
abUitles; 

tEi  number  of  persons  served  who  are 
ambulatory,  mobile  nonambtilatory,  and 
nonmobile; 

(F)  number  of  persons  with  sensory 
defects; 

(Q)  number  of  jjerson.s  with  communica- 
tion handicaps; 

(II)  number  of  pfcr-;)ns  with  convulsive 
disorders; 

(I )  number  of  persons  witli  emotional  and 
behavioral  problems; 

(J)  nimiber  of  persons  sei-ved  by  etiological 
diagnoses,  according  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion on  Mental  Deficiency  Manual  on  Termi- 
nology and  Classification  In  Mental  Retarda- 
tion; the  Diagnostic  and  St-atlstical  Manual 
of   Mental   Disorders,   second   edition,   pub- 
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lished  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion; or  another  accepted  standard  no- 
menclature; 

(K)  number  of  persons  with  multiple  dls- 
abiiities,  inclusive  of  numbers  listed  sepa- 
rately in  preceding  categories; 

(L)  movement  of  persons  into,  out  of,  and 
witiiin  the  agency;  and 

(M)  length  of  service;  and 

(12)  insure  that  data  is  reported  to  appro- 
priate community,  State,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies as  required. 

Subpart  7 — Administration 

PHILOSOPHY,    POLICrES,    AND    PRACTICES 

Sec.  299W.  (a)  Administration  means  that 
segment  of  an  agency  that  determines  its 
mission  and  purpose,  and  that  is  responsible 
for  planning,  organizing,  directing,  control- 
ling, and  coordinating  the  activities  of  the 
organization. 

(b)  Each  agency  or  facility  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  shall — 

( 1 )  have  a  written  statement  of  philosophy 
that  stipulates  its  mission,  purpose,  and  role 
in  the  service  delivery  system: 

(A)  Copies  of  this  statement  siiall  be  dis- 
tributed to  agency  staff  and  shall  be  avail- 
able to  persons  served,  consumer  representa- 
tives, and  the  interested  public; 

(2)  insure  tiiat  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
agency  is  to  foster  those  behaviors  that 
maximize  the  human  qualities  of  the  dis- 
abled person.  Increase  tlie  complexity  of  be- 
havior, and  the  enhance  ability  to  cope  with 
the  environment: 

(A)  the  agency  shall  accept  and  Imple- 
ment the  principle  of  normalization,  defined 
as  the  use  of  means  that  are  as  culturally 
normative  as  possible  to  elicit  and  maintain 
behavior  that  is  as  culturally  normative  as 
possible,  taking  hito  account  local  and  sub- 
cultural  differences;  and 

(B)  the  agency's  philosophy  and  goals 
shall  require  the  use  of  the  least  restrictive 
alternatives  that  are  consistent  with  the  de- 
velopmental needs  and  objectives  of  its 
clients; 

(3)  facilitate  integration  by  seeking  to 
make  generic  services  accessible  to  the  con- 
simier  population  when  appropriate  to  its 
needs;  / 

(4)  tasure  that  U»e  agency  and  Its  service 
delivery  unit  sh^  be  located  within,  and 
shall  be  conveniently  accessible  to,  the  popu- 
lation served; 

(5)  regulate  Its  services  and  resources  to 
those  of  all  other  agencies  In  Its  community; 

(6)  have  a  written  statement  of  policies 
and  procedures  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
consumer  population  that; 

(A)  assures  the  clvU  rights  of  all  persons; 

(B)  is  m  accordance  with  the  Declaration 
of  General  and  Special  Rights  of  the  Men- 
tally Retarded  of  the  International  League 
of  Societies  for  the  Mentally  Handicapped; 

(C)  is  in  accordance  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights  for  the  Handicapped  published  by 
the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations; 

(D)  is  in  accordance  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights  adopted  by  the  National  Association 
for  Autistic  Children;  and 

(E)  defines  the  means  of  making  legal 
counsel  available  to  persons,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  rights; 

(7)  have  a  written  statement  of  policies 
and  procedures  that  protect  the  financial  in- 
terests of  its  consumer  population  and  that 
provide  for: 

(A)  determining  the  financial  benefits  for 
wricu  consumer  population  are  eligible:  and 

(E)  a.«.suring  that  consumer  population 
receive  the  funds  for  incidentals  and  for 
special  needs  (such  as  specialized  equip- 
ment) that  are  due  them  under  public  and 
p:-i'aTe  support  programs; 

(8)  have  evidence  that  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  person  on  matters  concern- 
ing him  or  her  are  elicited  and  given  con- 
sideration   In    defining    the    processes    and 


structures  that  affect  the  person,  u:jless  the 
person  Is  clearly  unable  to  communicate  in 
any  way: 

(A)  The  agency  shall  have  written  pro- 
cedures for  tlie  appeal  of  agency  decisions 
by  a  person  or  his  or  her  family;  and 

(B)  The  agency  shall  have  written  pro- 
ceriures  for  notifying  a  person's  family  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency; 

(9)  have  a  waiting  list  policy  and  pro- 
ccviure  that  specifies  the  interim  services  to 
be  provided  persons  wiio  have  not  beeri  ad- 
mitted to  programs.  The  agency  shall  pro- 
vide assisted  referral  services  to  any  persons 
upon  request. 

(10)  require  that  services  provided  its 
conrumer  popvilation  by  other  agencies  meet 
the  standards  for  quality  of  services  as 
stated  in  this  title,  and  all  contracts  for  the 
provision  of  such  services  stipulate  that 
these  standards  shall  be  met. 

(11)  insure  that  residential  services  pro- 
vided by  the  agency  comply  with  the  Stand- 
ards of  title  II  of  this  Act. 

(12)  have  documentary  ejcidence  of  its 
source  of  operating  authority: 

(A)  A  public  agency  shall  have  documents 
that  describe  the  administrative  framework 
cf  the  governmental  department  in  v.-hich 
it  onerates; 

(B)  A  private  agency  shall  have  docvi- 
ments  that  Include  Its  charter,  its  consti- 
tution and  bylaws,  and,  where  required,  it« 
state  license. 

(13)  in.sure  that  the  governing  body  of 
the  agency  shall  exercise  general  direction 
and  shall  est.iblish  policies  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  agency  and  the  welfare  of 
the  clients  served: 

(A)   If  the  governing  body  is  a  board: 
(i)    its    members    shall    visit    all    progr."im 

components  of  the  agency  during  operating 

hours;  and 

(ii)    the  agency  shall   provide  orientation 

and  training  for  new  members. 

(14)  insure  that  the  governing  body  .shall 
establish  a  Job  description  for  the  position 
of  chief  executive  officer,  Including  appropri- 
ate qualifications  of  education,  experience, 
personal  factors  and  skills: 

(15)  Insure  that  the  governing  body  em- 
ploys a  chief  executive  officer  so  qualified, 
and  delegates  to  him  or  her  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
afairs  of  the  agency  In  accordance  with 
establLshed  written  policy.  Procedures  shall 
provide  for  the  designation  of  an  individual 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  agency  when  the  chief 
exectitive  officer  Is  not  available. 

(16)  provide  for  meaningful  and  extensive 
consumer  and  public  participation  in  the 
development  of  agency  policies,  through  the 
following  means: 

(A)  If  the  agency  has  a  governing  board. 
Its  members  Include  consumers  and/or  their 
representatives,  Interested  citizens,  and  rele- 
vantly qualified  professionals  presumed  to 
be  free^^jf  conflicts  of  Interest; 

(B)  If  the  agency  does  not  have  a  pover:i- 
Ing  board,  its  governing  body  actively  see'ss 
advice  from  an  advisory  board  composed  as 
desrribecl  above;  and 

(C)  The  agency  shall  provide  for  periodic 
peer  review,  or  consumer  adVisory  committee 
assessment,  of  agency  practices  and  services, 
including  services  provided  by  other  agencies 
that  support  those  provided  by  the  agency 
itself. 

(17)  be  adniinlEtered  and  operated  in  ac- 
cordance witli  sound  management  pri:ic;p!es. 
The  type  of  administrative  organization  of 
the  apency  shall  be  appropriate  to  the  pro- 
pram  needs  of  its  consumers.  The  agency 
shall  have  a  current  table  of  organization 
that  shows  the  governance  and  administra- 
tive pattern  of  the  agency.  The  organisation 
shall  provide  effective  channels  of  communi- 
cation In  all  directions. 

(18)  have  a  policies  and  procedures  man- 
ual   that    describes    the    current    methods, 


forn;s.  prcces.ses.  nnd  sequences  of  events 
that  are  ut  iized  to  achieve  its  objectives 
and  goals.  There  policies  and  procedures  siiall 
be: 

(A)  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  agen- 
cy's consumers; 

(B)  consistent  with  the  agency's  philo.so- 
pl.v  and  objectives; 

(C)  consistent  with  currently  accepted 
tliC-ories,  principles,  and  goals; 

(D)  consistent  with  the  resources  avail- 
able; and 

( E I    applicable  to  all  services  provided. 
( ;9  have    copies   of    the    laws,   rules,    and 
regulations  that  are  relevant  to  lt.s  functions. 

(20)  have  implemented  a  plan  for  a  con- 
tir.uing  manage.^1ent  audit  to  insure  that: 

(A)  efective  implementation  of  its  stated 
pviiCies  and  procedures;  and 

(Bj  conjpiiance  of  its  policies  ar.d  proce- 
dures with  laws  and  rettilations. 

(21)  have  a  wi-;tten  plan  for  Improving 
the  quality  of  sta.T  and  services  that  refiects 
tlie  staffs  programmatic  responsibilities  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  standards  for 
services  to  clients: 

(A)  Ea/Dh  program  component  of  the 
agency  shall  be  licensed  by  the  appropriate 
State  agency;  and 

(B)  The  services  of  consultants  not  c'i- 
rectly  associated  ^\'ith  the  agency  shall  be 
available  to  the  staff  of  each  program. 

(22)  provide  for  effective  staff  and  con- 
sumer participation  and  communication  in 
the  following  ways: 

(A)  Staff  meetings  shall  be  held  regularly; 

(B)  Standing  committees  appropriate  to 
the  agency  shall  meet  regularly; 

(C)  Committees  shall  include  client  par- 
ticipation whenever  appropriate; 

(D)  MinuK-s  and  reports  of  srtaff  meetings 
and  of  standing  and  ad  hoc  committee  meet- 
ings, Including  records  of  recommendations 
and  their  implementation,  shall  be  kept  and 
filed; 

(E)  Summaries  of  the  minutes  and  reports 
of  staff  and  committee  meetings  shall  be 
distributed  to  participants  and  to  appropri- 
ate staff  members;  and 

(F)  Summaries  of  the  minutes  and  reports 
of  governing  board  meetings  shall  be  dis- 
tributed to  staff  and  to  consumer  representa- 
tives. 

(23)  have  a  sufficient  number  of  appro- 
priately qualified  and  adequately  tramed 
personnel  to  conduct  its  programs  In  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  specified  In  this 
title. 

(24)  provide  space,  equipment,  and  an  en- 
vironment thf.t  is  appropriate  and  adequate 
for  conducting  its  program  in  accordance 
with    the   standards   specified   in   this   title. 

(25)  hisure  that  funds  are  budgeted  and 
spent  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
procedtires  of  program  budgeting: 

(K)  The  fixed  and  incremental  costs  for 
adequate  programing  for  the  person  shall  be 
recorded: 

(B)  Tlie  budget  requests  submitted  by  the 
agency  shall  reflect  its  program  needs,  as 
developed  by  its  st.aff; 

(C)  The  budget  requests  submitted  by  the 
agency  shall  be  documented  and  Interpreted: 

iD)  Budget  performance  reports  shall  be 
prepared  at  appropriate  Intervals  and  shall 
be  EVibmitted  to  those  staff  and  governing 
board  members  who  participate  In  budget 
ar.d    m&na^ement    responsibilities;    and 

(E)  There  are  provisions  for  rebudgetlng 
of  fund.s  in  accordar.ce  with  changing  pro- 
gram needs; 

(26)  ir.sure  that  individuals  acting  on  the 
ageiicy's  budget  requests  (such  as  board 
members.  State  budget  officials,  and  mem- 
bers of  appropriatic:is  committees)  shall 
have  fir.sthand  knowledge  of  its  operation 
and  needs,  obtained  by  regular  visitation  and 
obfervatio:i  of  its  programs- 

(27)  insure  that  a  full  audit  of  the  agen- 
cy's  fi'?cal    ac:iviti.js   is  performed   annually 
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by  a  quallGed  accountant  Indepe 
n^ency; 

(28)  Insure  ihat  fiscal  reports 
:\aiually   and   commimlcated 
c  :>  public; 

t29i    Insuro  that   there   are  written  pur 
c.i.-lng  policies  regarding  autho  Ity  and  ap 
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dent  of  the 


and  charge 


activities 
and  witli 


s  persotincl 


dlsabUity, 
or 

descriptions 

certified, 


(A)  the  hiring,  assignment,  *nd  promo- 
tion of  employees  shall  be  ba  ed  on  their 
qualiflcfttlons  "and  abilities,  wlfcout  resard 
to  sex,  color,  creed,  age,  Irreleva 
marital  status,  ethnic  or  natloijal  origin 
niemtaerthlp  In  an  organization; 

(B)  there  shall  be  written  Jot 
:i  all  posltlon-s; 

iC)   personnel  shall  be  licentd 
er   registered   as   required  by  %\t  State   In 
V  hich  the  agency  is  located; 

D)    paraprofe  ■slonal    person  lel    shall    be 
ipervlsed  by  qiialifled  and  11<  nised.  cert 
!!  d.  or  registered  supervisory  p  rsonnel: 

lEi    each  professional  staff  r  lember  shall 
be   laminar   with   and   shall   m  here   to   the 
roile  of  ethics  and  standards  of  jractlce  pro 
mulgated  bv  his  or  her  profesi^nal  organi 
2ritloi\. 

(F)  all  personnel  r.hiUl  be  rae^  ically  deter- 
mined to  be  free  of  commnnlAble  and  In- 
I'ectlous  diseases  at  tiie  time  of  employment 
and  annually  thereafter.  All  pfconnel  shall 
undergo  a  medical  examlnatiol  at  the  time 
of  employment  and  annually  tl  ereafter; 

iGj  all  employees  shall  be  aj  jointed  for  a 
limited  probationary  period  In  o  der  to  deter- 
iiiUie  If  they  are  capable  of  uiaiUng  the 
specific  reqmrements  of  their  Jc  >s; 

(H)   each  employee  shall  be   jvaluated  at 
east  annually  after  the  Initial  trial  period. 
Ihe  evaluation  shall  be: 

(II  reviewed  w^lth  the  employ  e;  and 
^U)   recorded  in  the  employe  -'s  personnel 
:ecord: 

(I)  there  shall  be  an  author!;  sd  procedure, 
consistent  with  due  process,  f  r  suspension 
or  dismissal  of  an  employee  for    ause: 

(J)   methods  of  imprortng  ti  s  welfare  and 
iecurity  of  employees  shall  Incl  ide: 
(U  a  merit  system  or  its  eqv  valent; 
(ill   a  salary  schedulo  covei  Ing  all   posi- 
ilons: 
(ill)  effective  grie\aute  proci  dures; 
liv)  proviblon>-  for  vac;Ulons=.  holidays,  and 
siclc  leave: 

(V)  provisions  for  health  1  surance  and 
letirement; 

(vl)  permitting  employee  or  anlzatlons; 
(vli)   opportunities  for  cont  ;iulng  educa- 
tional    experiences,     including     educational 
leave;  and  . 

fvlll)  provisions  for  recogni2  ng  outstand- 
ing contrlbvttlons  to  the  agencjl 

(K)  a  statement  of  the  agenly's  personnel 
policies  and  practices  shall  be  j  ovlded  to  all 
:•«  employees; 

1^5)   develop  wi'.h  each  con^i 
ional,  and  paraprofesslonal  st:  S  member  a 


performance  description  of  hi  or  her  as- 
signed duties.  Each  performanc  (  des.?rlptlon 
sh.'\ll  Include,  but  not  be  Umltj  I  to: 

(S)  the  stafT  member's  acco  ntabllity  for 
actomplishlng  mutuHlly  deterj.lned  objec- 
tives; 

(B)    the  sta.T  n-.e-rnber's  role  ll  i'Ui.'.C'neiit 
1:  =;  iudividiial  program  plan;; 


tant,  profes- 


(C)  the  development  of  outcome  measures 
to  evaluate  the  staff  member's  performance; 

(D)  specified  performance  evaluation  tech- 
nique."?; and 

(E)  a  signal  performance  description 
agreement  between  the  agency  and  the  staff 
n\  ember; 

(36)  provide  a  written  statement  of  the 
agency's  policies  and  procedures  for  han- 
diin;.;  Vases  of  neglect  or  abuse  of  its  clients. 
Alleged  violations  shall  be  reported  Immedi- 
atclv: 

(}i)  n'l  alleged  violations  shall  be  thor- 
oughly Investigaterl.  using  specified  investi- 
gation prorcdures: 

(B»  n't  leaf-t  prclii'i:i..'a-y  results  of  .mch 
Inve.stlgaMons  shall  be  reported  to  the  chl*"! 
executive  officer,  or  his  or  her  designated 
representative,  v.lthin  tvenf  -four  hours  of 
the  report  of  the  inciden': 

iCi  the  results  of  the  inve.silgaiion  shall 
hi-  re.  ordcd  in  the  employee's  personnel  rec- 
ord; atid 

(D)  sanctions  shall  be  involved  when  an 
a'llc,  atlon  is  sustained; 

^■.n)  staff  shall  be  sufTictent  so  that  the 
agency  Is  not  dependent  upon  the  use  of  the 
consumer  population  or  volunteers  for  pro- 
ductive services.  There  shall  be  a  wTitten 
policy  for  protecting  persons  from  exploita- 
tion when  they  are  engaged  In  training  and 
productive  work.  Persons  who  function  at 
the  level  of  stalf  in  occupational  or  train- 
in-  activities  shall  have  the  sam?  privileges 
as  stuff,  and  be  paid  at  the  .same  legally  re- 
quired wage  level  when  employed  in  other 
than  tialnlng  situations; 

i.<8)  insure  that  a  staff  development  pro- 
gram Is  provided  that  includes; 

(A)  orientation  for  all  new  employees  to 
;irq\iainh  ihein  with  the  philosophy,  orga- 
nli'.ailon.  program,  praitiies.  a.ad  goals  of 
liie  agency; 

(B)  Induction  tvahiing  for  each  new  em- 
ployee, so  that  his  or  her  skills  in  work- 
ing" wi'li  the  consiuner  populaiiou  are  in- 
creased: 

(C)  iiiservloe  training  for  employees  who 
have  not  achieved  the  de-~lred  level  of  com- 
petence, and  opportunities  for  continuous 
liiservlce  training  to  update  and  improve  the 
skills  and  competencies  of  all  employees; 

(D)  supervisory  and  management  train- 
ing for  all  employees  in,  or  candidates  for. 
iiipervlsory  positions; 

jE)  training  progiams  de.?lgned  to  facil- 
itaie  an  Uicreaae  in  personal  effectiveness,  as 
well  as  lateral  and  upward  movement; 

(F)  emphasis  on  iaterdiscipliuary  training 
programs; 

(G)  studies  to  assess  the  training  needs 
of  the  staff;  and 

(H)  participation  of  appropriate  staff  in 
staff  development  programs;  and 

(39)  insiure  that  provision  is  made  for  all 
staff  members  to  Improve  their  competen- 
cies by: 

(A)  attending  staff  meetings; 

(B)  attending  seminars,  conferences, 
workshops,  and  institutes; 

(C)  attendmg  college  and  university 
coiuses;  . 

(Dt   visiting  other  agencies  and  facilities; 

(E)  participating  in  professional  organi- 
zations: 

(P(  conducting  research; 

(O)  publishing  studies;  and 

<H»  having  access  to  a  professional  library. 

!40)  If  the  agency  provides  food  services, 
provide  a  written  statemeiit  of  goals,  poli- 
cies, and  procedures  that: 

(A)  shall  govern  all  food  senice  and  nu- 
trition activities; 

(B)  shall  be  In  compliance  v.lth  State  and 
local  regulations; 

(C)  shall  provide  for  a  planned,  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet; 

(D»  .shall  contain  provisions  for  feeding 
yeroons  who  have  special  needs,  and  for  the 
development  ol  self-fcedlug  skUla,  Including 
at'.ciitlou  to  such  matters  as  the  texture  of 


food    and   needs   for   special   diets,  feeding 
techniques,  and  equipment; 

(E)  shall  be  prepared  by,  or  with  the  as- 
sistance of,  a  nutritionist  or  dietitian; 

(F)  shall  be  reviewed  regularly  by  the  nu- 
tritionist or  dietitian;  and 

(G)  shall  be  distributed  to  agency  per- 
sonnel: 

(41  >  Persons  with  .special  eating  disabili- 
ties are  provided  with  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  the  diagnosis  and  remediation  of 
their  problems,  consistent  with  their  devel- 
c>pinei;tal  needs; 

(42)  Provide  when  lood  services  are  not 
directed  by  a  nutritionist  or  dietitian,  tliat 
regular  coiisuUiitlon  v.ith  a  nutritionist  or 
dietitian  shall  be  documented;  and 

(43)  Provide  that  copies  of  the  daily  menu 
shall  be  posted;  and  kept  on  file  for  at  least 
thirtv  days. 

(44 1  Insiu-e  that  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  Life 
Safety  Code,  shall  be  met,  with  .specific  ref- 
erence to  the  following: 

{ .\)  provision  of  adequate  and  alternate 
exit.''  and  exit  doors: 

(Bi    provision    of   exit    markings   at    each 

(C)  provision  of  exit  rnnips,  with  nonskid 
surface  and  slope  not  exceeding  one  foot  In 
twelve:  and 

(D)  provision  of  handrails  on  stairways: 

(E)  There  shall  be  records  that  document 
compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  State 
or  local  fire  safety  authority  that  has  prl- 
trarv  Jurisdiction  over  the  agency: 

(P)  Aisles  and  exits  shall  be  free  from  all 
eiicumbranres.  and  floors  rhall  be  unclut- 
tered: 

(O)  Flammable  materials  shall  be  properly 
stored  and  safeguarded;  and 

(H)  There  shall  be  record.s  of  periodic  fire 
safety  Inspections  and  reports: 

(45)  Insure  that  records  that  document 
compliance  with  the  sanitation,  health,  and 
environmental  safety  codes  of  the  State  or 
l<->cal  authority  having  primary  Jurisdiction 
over  the  agency: 

(A)  Written  reports  of  in.sp^ctions  by 
State  or  local  health  authorities  shall  be 
kept  on  file;  and 

(B)  Handwashing  facilities  shall  be  avall- 
iible  in,  or  immediately  adjacent  to,  all  rest- 
room.',  kitchens,  and  treatment  rooms; 

(46)  have  evidence  that  it  is  aware  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970; 

(47)  Insure  that  insurance  comp.-.ny  writ- 
ten inspection  reports  and  records  are  kept 
on  file; 

(48)  have  a  written  staff  organisation  plan 
and  written  procedures,  that  are  communi- 
cated to  the  staff  and  reviewed  by  the  staff 
annually,  for  meeting  all  potentl.il  emer- 
gencies and  disasters,  such  as  flre,  severe 
weather,  and  missing  persons : 

(A)  the  plan  and  procedures  shall  be 
posted  at  suitable  locations  throughout  the 
agency; 

(49)  Insure  that  evacuation  drills  are  held 
at  least  quarterly  for  each  shift  of  agency 
personnel,  and  under  varied  conditions  and 
the  results  of  each  drill  shall  be  recorded; 

(50)  Insure  that  all  buildings  and  outdoor 
recreation  facilities  after  December  31,  1974, 
are  accessible  to.  and  usable  by.  the  non- 
ambulatory, and  shall  meet  all  applicable 
ppeclflcatlous  for  making  buildings  accessi- 
ble to.  and  usable  by.  the  physically  handi- 
capped; 

(A)  All  existing  buildings  and  o'.itdoor 
recreation  facilities  shall  be  modified  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  above  requhemcnt.s  not 
later  than  December  31,  1979:  and 

( B)  Existing  facilities  shall  provide. 
(1)   Entrance     ramps     wide     enovtgh     for 

wheelchairs,  not  exceeding  a  rise  of  one  foot 
in  twelve,  with  non-slip  surfaces,  and  with 
rails  on  both  sides, 

(il)  Doorways  and  corridors  wide  enough 
fur  wheelchair.'',  and 
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iiii   C:rab  tars  in  toilet,  and  bathing  fa- 
1  i.iti»s.  and 

i.5'  1  ube  paint  that  is  ir.-.d  fue  arid  insure 
mat  old  puini  and  plaster  containing  lead 
.sii.'iil  tje  icmoved  or  covered  in  such  a  manner 
•;;..■  c  il  is  no:  accebsible  to  any  person. 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tcm- 
poie.  The  question  is  on  ogreeing  to  the 
conunittee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  .substitute. 

The  committee  nmendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agi-eed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
j.ore.  The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  tlie  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engios.sed 
for  V.  third  reading  and  w,-  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  18 
months  ago,  on  behalf  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  I  requested 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct 
a  full  review  of  the  developmental  dis- 
abilities progi-am.  In  January  of  this 
year,  we  received  a  two-volume  report 
from  the  GAO  which  dealt  with  Public 
Law  91-517,  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  of  1970.  The  subcommittee 
took  testimony  from  more  than  30  wit- 
nesses and  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  After 
careful  study  of  the  GAO  report  and 
review  of  the  testimony  and  statements 
of  the  witnesses,  we  have  what  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  unanimously  agree  is  a 
comprehensive  bill. 

This  legislation  has  been  a  joint  effort; 
I  commend  Senators  Javits.  Kennedy, 
Stafford,  Cranston,  and  Williams  for 
their  continuing  vigorous  commitment 
to  activities  of  our  subcommittee. 

This  bill  focuses  on  a  program  to  assist 
States  In  developing  a  comprehensive 
plan  which  will  bring  together  all  of  the 
resources  available  In  a  coordinated  way 
so  the  developmentally  disabled  indi- 
viduals are  appropriately  sei-ved.  Om- 
goals  are  to  plan  for  and  eventuallj-  pro- 
vide emphasis  on  cai-eful  planning  and 
evaluation.  This  legislation  provides 
many  changes  in  the  program.s  and  the 
v.ay  they  are  administered. 
These  changes  Include: 

ADMIN  ISTK.ITTON 

Tlie  Division  of  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities will  be  moved  from  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  into  the  Office  of 
the  SecretaiT  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Tills 
recommendation  has  received  the  sup- 
port of  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  We 
are  pleased  that  they  have  agreed  that 
this  progiam  should  be  placed  in  an 
administrative  unit  whifh  focuses  on 
planning  and  evaluation.  This  will  assure 
the  expertise  the  Secretary  will  require  to 
develop  an  evaluation  system  to  seiTe  as 
a  model  which  States  may  use  to  adapt 
to  their  own  needs  as  they  develop  in- 
dividual evaluation  systems. 

DEf  INn-ION  t 

De-.elopmental  disabilities  aie  prco- 
ently  identified  and  limited  to  those  suf- 
lei-ing  from  mental  retardation,  cerebral 
palsy,  or  epilepsy.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
in  the  professional  community,  the  orig- 
inal definition  omitted  a  large  number 
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of  persons  who  were,  in  fact,  develop- 
mentally  disabled  and  who  could  greatly 
benefit  from  the  planning  and  Its  result- 
ing sei-vices  mandated  by  this  legisla- 
tion. Tlierefore,  S.  3378  would  broaden 
the  definition  to  include  autism  and 
iipecific  learning  disabilities.  The  com- 
mittee has  retained  other  existing  re- 
quirements that  first,  the  disability  must 
originate  before  age  18;  second,  it  must 
continue  indefinitely;  and  third,  it  must 
coiv'ititute  a  severe  handicap  to  the 
iT'idividual. 

co.Nsrat  CTroN".  RCNOVArioN.  .^ND 

SIODERNIZATION 

Funds  for  con.struction  are  to  be  used 
for  the  renovation  and  modernization  of 
facilities  in  order  to  bring  those  facilities 
into  compliance  with  standards  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  the  Architectural  Bar- 
riers Act  of  1968. 

SATELLITE    CENrEHS 

There  are  several  new  approaches  to 
improving  the  developmental  disabilities 
program.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  In- 
novative ideas,  proposed  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Stafford  of  Vennont,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  an  outreach  program  by  the 
university  affiliated  facilities — UAF's. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  the  de- 
velopment of  satellite  centers  by  those 
UAF's  which  were  constructed  under 
Public  Law  88-164.  Tliese  satellite  centers 
would  provide  a  communication  and  sup- 
port system  which  would  make  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  resources  of  UAF's 
available  to  urban  and  rural  areas.  It  is 
hoped  that  satellite  centers  will  be  de- 
veloped upon  a  base  of  existhag  services 
which  would  enable  the  funds  to  be  used 
for  expansion  rather  than  initiation  of 
clinical  service  programs.  However,  if  a 
State  does  not  have  an  existing,  nonprofit 
clinical  service  program  within  a  service 
agency  which  is  appropriate  for  expan- 
sion, then  Federal  funds  may  be  used 
for  the  Initiation  of  new  programs.  This 
procedure  takes  advantage  of  a  10 -year 
Federal  investment  In  UAF's,  eliminates 
duplication  of  efforts,  and  brings  the 
highest  quality  services  to  developmen- 
tally disabled  indivldudals  at  the  com- 
munity level. 

N.MION'AL    COrNCIL 

The  National  Coimcil  on  Services  and 
Facilities  for  the  Developmentally  Dis- 
abled must  assume  a  more  active  role  In 
the  administration  of  this  program.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  their  working 
on  planning  and  evaluation  with  the  Sec- 
retary; together  they  Tvlll  provide  the 
thrust  to  make  this  program  maximally 
affective.  The  expertise  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Coimcil  will  be  invaluable 
to  the  Secretary  during  the  decision- 
making process  on  grants  of  national 
.significance.  These  grants  are  the  onlv 
discretionary  funds  allowed  the  Secre- 
taiy;  they  aie  designed  for  projects  of 
natiomil  scope  which  will  provide  a  fo- 
cus on  Lssues  wliich,  first,  cannot  be  at- 
tacked in  a  fragmented  way  and,  second, 
are  greater  than  one  region  or  state  could 
justify. 

Tlie  National  Council  is  for  the  fir.st 
time  placed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  has  designated  members:  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  ol 
Education    for    the    Handicapped,    tiie 


Coamiii;..ioner  of  the  Rehabilimtion 
Services  Administration,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  the  Director  of  tlie  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neuiolosical  Dioease.s 
and  Stioke.  the  Di.cctor  cf  the  rational 
Institute  of  Menial  Health,  tlie  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  tlie  Office  of  Human  Do- 
vel'jpment,  and  three  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  At  least  5  of  the 
16  civilian  members  shall  be  consiuners 
of  services  for  persons  with  development- 
al disabilities,  or  their  parents  or  guard- 
ians. -., 

i-tsTL  pi^n::ing  cctjncils 

The  State  planning  councils  have 
been  strengthened  imder  this  legisla- 
tion in  order  to  meet  their  greater  re- 
sponsibilities. Each  council  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  committee 
has  tried  to  develop  a  system  by  which 
the  State  planning  comicils  can  devote 
their  time  and  energies  to  plamiing  for 
the  needs  of  the  developmental  disabili- 
ties community;  this  planning  should 
take  In  the  entire  spectrum  of  relevant 
State  and  Federal  programs.  The  burden 
of  day-to-day  administiation  of  grants 
should  not  lies  with  the  coimcil,  but  with 
the  State  agency  or  agencies  responsible 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds  In  accord- 
ance witli  a  design  for  Implementation 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
planning  council.  In  fact,  the  council 
is  to  act  in  a  leadership  advocacy  and  ad- 
visory role:  to  be  responsible  for  ^e 
State  plan,  for  the  general  direction  and 
goals  of  the  program,  for  the  IdenUflca- 
tion  of  gaps  and  of  needs,  and  to  provide 
the  uniform  planning  authority  that 
is  needed  for  the  maximum  effective 
utilization  of  available  resources. 
state  plans 

The  State  plans,  wlilch  are  drawn  up 
by  each  Individual  State  Planning  Coun- 
cil, must  contain  the  following  priorities 
and  goals:  First,  to  reduce  and  event- 
ually   eliminate    Inappropriate    institu- 
tional placement;  Two,  to  improve  the 
quaUty  of  care  and  rehabilitation  within 
institutions;    Three,    to    provide    early 
screening,    diagnosis,    and    evaluation; 
Four,  to  provide  counseling,  progi-am  co- 
ordination,  follow-along  services,  pro- 
tective service,  and  personal  advocacy; 
Five,  to  support  establishment  of  com- 
munity, programs;   Six,  to  protect  the 
human  rights  of  all  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities;  and  Seven,  to  pro- 
vide for  interdisciplinary  training  pro- 
gram.'; for  professional  personnel.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  State  plans  make  very 
clear   the   importance   of   coordinating 
existing  services  and  planning  for  new 
community  services  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  developmental  disabilities  in- 
sofar  as  possible,  to  provide  early  di- 
agnosis, treatment,  and  evaluation  when 
the  conditions  are  present,  and  finally  to 
serve  fully  and  adequately  those  persons 
v^ho  .suffer  from  developmental  disabili- 
ties. 

TITI.t  II — BIIL  OF  RlGHrS  FOR  THE  V.vlNT^LLY 
PrTABUEO  AND  OTHER  INDIVIDI'ALS  WTTH  m- 
IH  Ol'MtNiAL   niSABILITlES 

T'.ii.s  title  i.'=  designed  to  estabhsh  mini- 
mu:n   standards   which   residential   and 
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community  facilities  an  I  agencies  must 
meet  in  order  to  protei  t  the  rights  of 
those  individuals  needin    services.  These 
minimum  standards — in  jarts  C  and  D — 
are  guided  by  the  princir  il  of  normaliza- 
tion of  persons  witli  dei  elopmental  dis- 
abilities— to  enable  the.s  ;  individuals  to 
hve  as  normal  lives  as    )0Esible.  Part  B 
provides  alternative  pro(  edures  and  cri- 
teria which  facilities  ar  1  agencies  may 
us«  in  lieu  of  compliani  e  with  tlie  de- 
tailed standards  in  par  s  C  and  D.  It 
provides  for  individuali;  ed  written  ha- 
bilitation  plans,  a  progi  urn  coordmator 
for   each   person   servci  ,    a   .system    of 
personal  and  protective  :  d\  ccacy,  record 
keeping  requirements,   i  nd  such   mini- 
mum standards  as  visit  ng  richts,  i>re- 
vcntion  of  improjjer  adi  iLssion  to  a  fa- 
cility, regular  review  of  i  person's  status 
and   progress,   prohibitir  n   of   mistreat- 
ment, provision  of  trail  ing.  promotion 
of   normalization,    provi  ion   of   edui  a- 
tional  opportunity,  and  i  :!iabilit;ition  to 
the  highest  po-^sible  leve    of  function. 

Mr.  President,  the  eji  leavers  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  tiie  Handicapped, 
which  I  am.  privileged  U  ciiair,  are  di- 
rected toward  legislatior  and  oversight 
of  issues  affecting  all  lia  idicapped  per- 
sons. The  substantive  d  rection  of  our 
efforts  is  toward  the  poal  of  equal  rights 
to  all  handicapped  Ame  icans.  I^pi.sla- 
tion  such  as  ihe  Develc  )mentally  Dis- 
abled Assistance  and  Bill  )f  Rights  Act  is 
one  of  the  cornerstones  t  ►  the  construc- 
tion of  programs  that  a  ili  meet  these 
goals. 

I  commend  the  staff  o  :  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicarp  d,  the  staff  of 
the  members  of  the  comi  littee.  and  the 
staff  of  the  legislative  c  >unsels  office: 
Jack  Andrews,  Jay  Cuth  r,  Patria  For- 
sythe,  Mike  Francis,  Ar  n  Hocutt.  Dr. 
Larry  Horowitz.  Bob  Hun  phrevs,  Dann^ 
Murray,  Eliie  Parker,  L(  uise  Ringwalt 
and  Lisa  Walker.  The  ho  as  of  research 
and  study  performed  bj  them,  in  co- 
operation with  represen  atives  of  na- 
tional organizations  fo  the  handi- 
capped, was  the  basis  f  >r  this  vitally 
needed  bill. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  Mr.  ] 'resident,  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  worl  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'  Mr.  Randolph  »  whose  le£  dership  in  this 
field  is  well  knov.n. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  items 
which  I  think  are  of  in  mense  impor- 
tance to  us  as  we  look  to  providing  the 
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necessary   services   to   th( 
tally  disabled  community 


devclopmen- 
and  all  mem- 


bers of  tlie  handicapped  i  ommunity. 


If  my  fellow  Senators 
time  to  read  portions  or  al 


biave  had  the 
of  the  report 


prepared  by  the  Rand  Co  p.  on  services 


for  handicapped  youths,  t: 
that  while  our  hearts  are 
we  want  to  do  to  help  thi 
individual,  we  had  better  siart  taxnig  our 
minds  to  try  to  begin  the  c  jvelopmont  of 
a  coordinated  system  for  < 
multitude  of  services  neede  1  for  assisting 
the  handicapped  individu 
Mr.  President,  I  ask 


im  ininiDus  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  th  ;  overview  of 
this   Rand    report    be   in^uded    in   the 
Record  at  this  time. 
There  being  no  objectioi,  the  excerpt 


ey  would  find 

right  in  what 

handicapped 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Problems  op  the  Present  Service  System 

With  nearly  $5  billion  expended  by  all 
levels  of  government  annually,  handicapped 
youth  are  receiving  many  needed  services. 
Humanitarian  concerns  are  clearly  evident  in 
the  expansion  of  programs  and  services  In 
recent  year.^.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
govfrnment  programs  serving  handicapped 
children  and  youth  have  very  beneficial 
effects:  however,  the  system  laces  majoi 
problem.-. 

To  ascertain  problems,  we  tftppert  pub- 
lished m.-iterial  and  agency  data  files,  iitilized 
a  mail  questionnaire  soliciting  views  on  prob- 
lems from  e\ery  major  state  agency  serving 
hrmdicapped  youth  in  a!l  50  .states,  nnd  inter- 
viewed dczens  of  faniiMcs  iT.'wSng  handi- 
capped children.  To  uncover  and  better  un- 
derstand problems,  we  looked  at  the  system 
front  a  raimber  of  perspectives:  those  of  the 
0:t  ,'e  oi  ti-,e  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
r.na  Welfa'c;  those  of  tlie  state  and  Federal 
operating  agencies;  and  tiiose  of  the  handi- 
r..pped  person  and  hi.-,  family.  We  also  looked 
at  tlie  service  system  disaggregated  by  agency, 
t;.;ve  of  servic3.  type  of  handicap,  severity  of 
S-iflndtcap.  .ige  of  the  you'h,  geographic  loca- 
tion, program,  objectives,  roles  the  Federal 
Gniernment  pl'ys,  and  the  functional  niech- 
r.ul.'sm  used  to  implemcrit  the  Federal  pro- 
gran;.  Eacli  vicv/  and  disaggregation  adds  a 
afferent  and  hnportrnt  perspective  to  tlie 
proL-ieiiis  summai  izpd  below  and  documented 
in  tiie  full  report. 

Problems  described  throughout  the  full 
version  of  this  report  can  be  grouped  into 
five  nn'.jor  classes,  each  of  which  is  described 
beiow:  (1)  Inequity,  (2)  t.'ips  In  services. 
i3»  insutricient  knowledge.  I4i  inadequaii. 
o:  deheient  control,  and  (5)  in:^ufficiency  oi 
resources.  Obvlcvisly  these  are  not  new  prob- 
:°ms,  nor  are  they  unique  to  this  i^ystem.  But 
from  several  different  per.spertives.  they  are 
critical  and  demand  full  examination.  To 
begin  this  task,  we  compiled  most  of  tie 
available  data  to  document  tlieir  existence 
and  e:--t:^nt:  to  complete  this  tasic,  we  will 
anr.lyze  iuese  and  oth>;r  data  to  determine 
vbi;t  might  bo  dene  to  resolve  tj.e  problems. 

INEQUlrV 

If  one  accepis  the  premise  thst  federaUv 
supported  services  should  be  distributed  f.iir- 
ly  to  the  population  n,  need,  then,  by  any 
reasonable  standard  of  fairness,  a  great  deal 
of  inequity  exi-sts  in  the  service  system  for 
handicapped  youth.  There  is  n.arked  uneven- 
ne.-is  in  tiie  accessibility  to,  and  the  level  of, 
services.  Each  program  area  has  large  and 
often  evtremc  variation  in  per  capita  ex- 
pendimres  and  services  delivcrea  acro.ss  states 
and  among  handicaps.  Eligibility  rules  vary 
acro.ss  agencies.  Within  states,  the  preschool 
cliUdren  and  rural  youth  are  short-changed 
by  tlie  service  system,  as  are  certain  (Uai^es 
of  urban  children. 

For  ex.^mple,  consider  tiie  vocational  re- 
habilitation program:  In  1970,  the  number 
of  youth  rehabilitated  100,000  of  the  general 
population  aged  14  to  21  ranged  from  less 
than  100  per  100,000  in  some  states  to  over 
500  per  100,000  in  other  states;  and  VR  pro- 
gram expenditures  per  youth  rehabilitated 
varied  across  the  states  from  $800  to  $4500. 
Next,  consider  the  special  education  pro- 
gram area:  The  e.stimated  portion  of  the 
handicapped  youth  aged  5  to  17  being  served 
varies  across  the  states  from  less  than  20 
percent  to  more  than  90  percent,  and  the 
portion  served  varie.-,  among  the  .types  of 
handicaps  from  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
hard-of-heanng  or  emotionally  disturbed 
up  to  more  than  75  percent  of  the  speech 
impaired,  ypecial  education  expenditures  per 
youth  served  vai-y  across  the  stales  for  all 
handicaps  from  a  minimum  of  $168  to  a 
maximum  of  $2163.  In  some  programs,  thene 
is  an  apparent  tendency  to  "cream  off"  and 
serve    the   lcr,s   severely  handicapped   youth 


(I.e.,  those  requiring  fewer  services  and  hav- 
ing greater  potential  for  success) .  Vocational 
rehabilitation  and  special  education  are  cited 
as  examples,  not  liecause  they  are  worse  than 
other  programs,  but  because  data  are  avail- 
able on  these  two  programs. 

c.^ps  IN  SEJtvicrs 
Certain  critical  types  of  services  are  ne- 
glected and  underdeveloped,  particularly  ti:c 
prevention  service,  the  identification  of  those 
needing  .service,  and  the  direction  or  referral 
service.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  in  m.my 
geographic  areas  actual  gaps  exist  in  avaiV- 
F.ble  services;  however,  without  a  meanint;- 
fal  local  direction  service  tliere  may  be  gaps 
in  the  mix  of  senices  actually  provided  io 
meet  a  child's  needs,  even  if  a  full  range  r.' 
services  actual!;-  exists.  The  present  insiitu- 
tional  emphasis  on  single  types  of  services 
sometimes  does  not  meet  a  handicapped 
persons  total  neeUs.  Many  services,  which 
are  usually  the  •underdeveloped"  or.es,  are 
not  the  prime  responsibility  of  any  oi.e 
agency.  Other  gaps  exist  regarding  age  (e.g.. 
preschool  deaf  children  are  not  receiving 
.-er-  ices  important  for  their  language  devel- 
opment) and  type  of  handicap  by  state  (eg  . 
eliglbiliiy  exclusions  ueny  services  to  some 
types  of  children  in  one  state,  while  in  an 
identical  type  of  program  in  a  neighboring 
.state  difr?rent  exclusions  exist).  The  prob- 
lem of  an  inadequate  classification  system 
fi-.r  handicaps,  with  re.spect  to  needed' srr- 
ices.  also  results  in  gaps  or  inap;:Tonri»te 
services  delivered  to  individuals. 

INEVFFICJENT      KNOWLEDGE 

Tlanr.genient  improvements  in  mosi  pro- 
gram areao  are  hampered  by  lack  of  reliable 
data  related  to  the  benefits  and  eKcctivene«« 
of  nrograms  sfi, in(;  handicapped  youth. 
Usually,  even  if  an  agency  collects  manapc- 
meiit  data,  the  data  are  limited  to  resource 
irpnts  and  not  to  service  outputs.  (There 
are,  however,  occasional  notable  exceptions — 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  l.s  a 
rare  and  commendable  example  )  Tlieif  Is 
also  a  problem  of  low  quality  or  nonexistent 
planning  and  evaluation  efforts  stemmlnt, 
partially  from  the  root  problem  of  poor  or 
nonexistent  data.  In  moit  programs,  methoc;.: 
to  obtain  high  quality  data  on  program  ef- 
fects have  not  been  established.  In  some 
programs,  no  one  really  knows  who  is  doing 
what  for  whom  or  with  what  effect. 

INAEEQU.^TE     CONTROL 

The  vajit  system  providing  services  to  tli.'u 
Nations  handicapped  children  Is  varif  i. 
fragmented,  uncoordinated,  and  not  pai- 
ti-ularly  responsive  to  an  individual's  total 
needs.  The  sheer  number  of  institutions  t'.is- 
pensins  fii;ids  and  services  under  many  e'l- 
abling  legislations  contributes  to  a  situation 
In  which  no  one  Individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals plans,  monitors,  or  controls  the 
handicapped  service  system  in  any  compre- 
hensive fashion.  Policymaking,  funding,  anc 
operating  decisions  are  often  made  by  en- 
tirely different  groups  of  people,  based  ii. 
each  ca.'^e  on  an  almost  total  lack  of  dai.. 
about  program  clfectiveness;  and  as  a  result, 
accountability  is  generally  very  we.^.lt. 

Agencies  responsible  for  a  service  some- 
times do  not  even  have  control  over  the 
flow  of  funds  for  that  service;  e.g.,  only  about 
half  of  the  Federal  funds  for  educational 
services  for  the  handicapped  flow  through 
the  U..S.  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped. Interrelations  among  ftgencies  at 
the  management  level  are  often  perf-.inctory 
at  best,  and  in  some  areas  responsibilities 
overlap  considerably.  For  example,  the  Crip- 
pled Children's  Service  and  the  MedicaK! 
program  both  fund  medical  services  for  needy 
handicapped  youth,  but  generally  do  .so  with- 
out benefit  of  formal  coordination  in  the 
states;  and,  in  practical  terms,  education 
projects  for  the  handicapped  supported 
under  ESEA  (Title  III)  and  EHA  (part  B) 
may  be  quite  similar  but  are  administered 
se:>arately.  Lack   of  control  at  the  level  of 
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the  individual  service  recipient  is  evidenced 
by  the  ueglected  and  highly  uiiderdeveloj)ed 
direction  or  referral  service  for  matching  the 
needs  of  ihe  handicapped  person  with  the 
app'xipviate  mix  of  locally  available  s»:vires. 

irSl'l  F:(  lEI-v  1    RtbOl'Rrrb 

C;i:rf.ii  resource.-,  devoted  to  service.-,  tor 
liuiitllCiipped  yoiiih  r.re  ciearlv  iUMiilu  icni.  if 
service  to  each  person  in  iieci  Is  iho  ci-iierion. 
I.nrge  unm.et  needs  exist;  for  example,  in  the 
special  education  area  less  thnn  60  perren' 
oi  those  in  neetl  are  served,  ii.adeqtiate  re- 
oourees  (dollars,  personnel,  f.nd  fariiitiesi 
v.os  the  jiretblem  mosi  oiien  ■  ited  in  picviou-; 
.-;udies  and  reports,  by  speciiil  cf)!iiiui:-sjon'^. 
by  ciTicia'..-  in  the  agencies  we  i.r.-r-. iev.e;i. 
and  In  the  respon^ea  to  our  mi'  survt^y.  StU). 
rt.'--ources  are  not  the  o;-;!y  problem,  and  a 
c;reat  deal  could  be  done  tf  imrrnve  the  serv- 
ices themselves,  the  mixes  of  service-,  deliv- 
ered, and  the  institutional  structure  even  ii 
ilie  piir.scnt  funding  levels  n;e  not  iM'':ca--e<l. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  thi.s 
portion  that  I  have  included  deal.s  with 
the  problems  uitcovcred  in  the  present 
r-er.lce  system  and  it  breaks  it  dov.  n  into 
live  problem  area^:.  They  arc:  the  inequi- 
ties, the  gaps  i!i  the  services,  the  ifisuf- 
ficient  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  programs  the  inade- 
tiuacy  of  efficient  controllers,  and  the  hi- 
sufficient  resoui'ces  to  meet  the  nerd.-. 

We  have  alway.s  faced  the  fifth  prob- 
lem of  insufficiency  of  rcso-.ircies  to  met 
all  the  needs  that  we  see  hive  to  be  met 
in  this  coimtr>-.  However.  I  do  rxt  ste 
any  rci'son  thut  \.c  .should  ha  e  to  have 
three  of  the  otiier  four  problett^s  smce 
mainly  these  are  adniinistruti".).'  and 
Manage  rial.  In  the  case  of  ineq'iir;.,-.s  thir. 
is  a  congres.^io.tal  probl-^m  that  ve  niu' t 
remedy. 

I  v.ant  to  .state  at  this  point  that  I  do 
not  want  my  rcmaiks  to  be  taken  as  any 
•■-upiJort  for  the  melding  cf  the  cateyo:i(  rl 
l>rograms  that  we  now  hr.'.c  into  any 
broad  geneiic  program.  I  do  feel  that  \ve 
must  start  looking  for  methods  of  bring- 
in.?  together  for  coopeiation,  coordi'.ia- 
tion,  and  informational  yurpcses  those 
proiL'ram.s  we  have  so  that  we  may  get 
the  maximum  feasible  value  of  the  lim- 
ited dollars  which  we  c'.n  i,ow  fii-.d  t-i 
support  the.se  progratns. 

Our  goal  i.«  to  provide  sei'vict'.-  and  as- 
sistance to  hpnditappod  indiviciuttli.  and 
we  should  do  it  with  prograt.^s  whicli 
v.ork  togetirer  for  one  comni'.-n  go:il; 
service  to  the  individual. 

Mr.  President,  in  developing  liie  new 
approach  ol  title  I  of  tlie  development 
dl.sabilitifs  bill,  I  had  this  concern  in 
hiind.  We  must  begin  somewhere  to  give 
someone  the  authority  and  the  initiative 
to  ?tiut  locking  across  bureaucratic  agen- 
cies and  program  lines  in  an  attempt  to 
plan  for  the  many  needed  servicer  for  one 
segment  of  the  handicapped  population. 

The  State  Planning  Council  for  the  de- 
velopmental disabilities  programs  ha*  the 
nut'.ioritv  to  prepare  the  State  plan  and 
to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  pLin.  Tlie  council  has  the 
ability  to  coordinate  tlie  fi.spects  of  the 
m.iny  .service  plans  which  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  developmcntally  disabled. 
This  is  an  important  first  step  in  trjing 
to  provide  a  better  delivery  system  to  the 
devclopmentally  disabled  population  and 
lat?r  to  extend  this  concept  to  the  total 
handicapped  population. 

In  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  we  have 


restructured  the  State  Planning  Coun- 
cils as  advocates  for  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  who  shall  de- 
velop the  State  plan  to  provide  for  bet- 
ter ccordination  of  all  the  programs  In 
involving  the  devclopmentally  disabled 
individual.  The  council,  which  prepares 
and  ai)p?'o\es  the  Stute  plan  and  estab- 
lishes priorities  for  the  distribution  of 
funds  within  the  State,  will  be  respon- 
f  ibie  for  (h?  monitoiina  and  evaluation  o! 
iniplem'?ntaiion  oi  fut-  plan  v~  it  servs 
the  indi'. ic'ual. 

Ii  is  our  intent  in  di'aftinc  this  lt._;i-la- 
tio'.t  that  the  council  appoint,  d  by  the 
Governoi  of  the  State  be  mndc  up  of  ad- 
".  oc^tes  ior  the  devolopnient-all;^  disabled. 
aycvy  atads.  and  t'n>'  deveiop-'nenlaliy 
rtisanled  'hein.selves  lO  provide  for  better 
toordiPi'tion  and  expenditure  oi  funds 
to  ser.e  this  poi:'j';aiitJi;.  This  council  I 
believe  is  a  cru.'ial  first  step  that  the  Con- 
fric-..s  ?fiust  provide  in  oi'der  lo  give  bel- 
ter service  to  tiie  develnpmcntally  dis- 
t'bled  citizen. 

Ill  con,itinciio»i  Vi'th  the  new  Stute 
council  aullicriiy  tiie  State  plaa  r-^cjuire- 
ment  has  befii  clianged  to  reflect  the 
connnittee  .s  approacii  to  the  develop- 
mental di.>)abilitits  phti.ninit.  functions. 

Urde;-  exisUng  law.  Stale  planning 
founcii-s  peiiorm  t'vo  functions.  Fir.st, 
that.  -M  V,y  plavn.:;-  fif  sprvires  to  tixe 
iteveiopriifiitvilly  oisab'td  cuminiuiity: 
a.nd  .se'oncl.  that  of  the  gi^nt  adminis- 
1  .alor  loi  the  fun'^-  luider  ihe  Do^eloi^- 
n-icnti'i  Uisssbiiities  Act. 

The  .study  of  the  developm*  mal  dis- 
abilities program  conducted  by  the 
Conipi:oJ!eiOciii.-iV!!  ot  the  Cn;ied  Slates 
brought  to  the  committees  attention 
that,  in  thc^  l-ai,v.  oj  most  Statc^.  the  pi;<n- 
mng  fmiciioii  had  take:!  a  rear  .-ear  to  the 
;,ri'nt  dL-ijeising  function. 

Also  under  existing  law.  the  develop- 
mental disabilities  funds  v.erc  not  meant 
i.o  i)rovide  n  separate  serticc  delivery 
.^ystem  to  the  developmental  disabilities 
community,  but  through  planning.  State 
councils  would  identify  gap.s  in  existing 
service  systems  and  fill  these  gaps  in 
existhjg  programs  so  that  gi eater  re- 
sources could  be  brouglit  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  ihs  developmentaliy  di.sablcd 
individual. 

Ihe  GAO  study  pointed  out  that 
moneys  did  not  necessarily  provide  the 
gap-filling  function  but  were  distributed 
to  local  agencies  in  such  a  way  that  the 
fund  did  not  bear  a  rclationsiiip  to  the 
real  needs  of  the  devclopmeniMl  disabili- 
ties community. 

Faced  with  the  GAO  study,  the  com- 
inittee  set  forth  to  develop  a  .sy.'-.tem  by 
which  the  State  developmental  disabili- 
ties councils  could  delete  their  time  to 
.'ilanning  for  the  needs  of  the  develop- 
inentul  disabilities  community.  The  com- 
mittee also  decided  to  relieve  the  burden 
on  the  council  of  the  day-to-da.^•  admin- 
istration of  grants. 

This  bill,  S.  3378.  contain-,  a  system 
which  provides  for  the  cooperation  be- 
tween State  agencies  and  State  planning 
councils.  The  system  Is  designed  to  re- 
lieve the  State  council  of  the  grant  ad- 
ministration function  by  placing  such 
administration  Tsithin  a  State  agency, 
however,  it  does  provide  for  the  detailed 
listing  of  expenditures  of  funds  for  im- 


plementation of  goals  set  forth  by  the 
State  council.  The  funds  can  only  be  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  a  "de-sign  for 
implementation"  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Flannint;  Council. 

In  the  past  the  Stares  hrve  not  fully 
lesponded  lo  the  priorities  and  tlie  needs 
of  the  de\elopmeniall>  disabled  commu- 
nity ar.d  the  State  Planning  Cour.cils 
cui'id  p.ct  respond  becau.se  they  fnAil  these 
rr  cuj. t.^  amun'?  niaay  p:oi?cts  so  th.-' 
the  impact  on  progiains  serving  develop - 
MCiitally  disabled  was  in.sigidficniit. 

By  giving  ilie  State  agency  a  share  i.i 
planaiiig  and  distribution  of  fu.ids,  it 
is  the  ir.teiit  of  the  committee  to  bring 
F.boui  a  cooiuination  in  the  delivery  ol 
s.er^iies  Lo  tiie  deveio))mer.tally  disabled 
community 

T)te  proceduifs  .set  forth  in  liie  St.Ue 
plan  .seiriion  is  designed  Lo  bring  tlie  State 
p:{cnc;y  and  the  State  Planning  Council 
togetii.?'!'  in  pleiming  and  delivering  of 
:er,ic;es  to  tiie  developmentiil  disabilities 
coiuruunity. 

It  is  our  fxpectalijn  tiial  the  State 
Pi.<n.uns  Councils  and  the  State  agencies 
Vvill  develop  a  close  working  rclaiionsliip 
that  v>ill  benefit  the  devclopmentally  dis- 
abJi.d  individual. 

Another  provision  1  woidd  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  is  tiie  philosophical  ori- 
entation cf  the  program  in  management 
.struct ui.!.  This  bill  requires  tlie  establish- 
uieiit  of  the  Office  of  the  Development - 
i-'Iy  Di.^e.bled  witliin  the  Office  of  tiie 
t?e;relarv  of  Health..  Education,  and  Wel- 
lare. 

.T.-;  my  colleagues  are  aware,  nvi  Marc'i 
'-■  of  thi.s  vear.  I  introcluced  S.  3103  which 
na.sstd  tl'.e  Senate  on  che  11th  of  this 
inoutli.  Tliis  legislation  would  transfer 
the  f'liiieticns  of  the  Rehabilitation  Setw- 
ict.  Adiiiinistration  to  the  Office  of  t'v 
."^ie -i  ctary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
lare.  .'it  the  time  of  introduction  ai.d 
p.  ssiige.  I  exprci-sed  my  pldloscphical 
coucein  thitt  such  programs  that  deal 
with  the  detelopment  of  the  human  po- 
tential of  y.n  individual  should  not  be 
biaicd  in  an  adminirtration  that  is  pri- 
ma! ily  a  welfare  agency.  I  am  glad  tr.at 
th<j  rc.nt:nittee  has  agreed  with  the  philo- 
hophierfl  inteiil  that  I  expressed  m  S. 
;;108  for  this  Ivaman  development  pro- 
gram and  iias  incorpotated  it  into  .sec- 
lion  4  of  this  bill. 

Annthei'  area  of  major  sif^iiificance  in 
this  bill  is  the  provisions  rehiting  to  uni- 
ver:  ivv-alfiliated  facilities.  As  back- 
ground for  my  coPca-i'ies.  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  UAF's  is  jr.tprdiscipliii.ii-y 
training. 

How  ever,  the  concept  of  UAF  has  offi- 
cially or  in  .some  in.>tances.  unofficially, 
conif  to  meitn  involvement  bv  the  facil- 
ity in  .'.evei'i'l  other  activities  bes^ides 
trainio;:.  Tlif  role  UAPs  have  been  man- 
dated or  encouraged  to  assume  has  ex- 
panded since  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  88-164.  the  authority  which  pro- 
vided the  imprtus  to  build  manv  ol  tlie.se 
facilities. 

Public  Lav.  88-164.  enacted  in  October 
1963.  intended  UAFs  to  be  clinical  fa- 
cilities which  would  .serve  three  main 
functions ; 

First.  Pic\ide  clinical  training  of  phy- 
sicians and  other  specialized  per>on::el 
to  .seive  the  mentally  retarded. 

Set'oi^.d.     Dimon.sti-a'.e     new     techni- 
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and  outpa- 
lly  retarded. 


Ques — exemplary  services— Ito  diagnose, 
treat,  educate,  train,  and  pare  for  the 
mr-n^ally  retarded. 

Third.  Provide  inpatisnt 
t-Oiit  .t^crvices  for  the  menti 

Pubhc  Law  90-170  in  IS  37  expanded 
t'.e  UAr's  role  to  include  )ersons  with 
c  her  neurological  conditic  ns  that  are 
1  .'.-.ted  to  mental  retardatii  n  and  to  in- 
i  ,i:"e  research  incidental  to  tlie  fpcility's 
r.ogram. 

A  third  major  piece  cf  1  gislation  af- 
..r.ins  UAFs  w?s  Public  :  law  91-157 — 
(ievtiopmental  dipabilitic^  —parsed  in 
October  1970.  It  officially  u  troc'iiced  the 
term  "interdisciplinary  trai  ling"  to  em- 
],aasi2e  that  UAF  trainin  j  should  be 
cross-disciplinpry  in  natur  .  Further,  it 
f  .'lected  UAF's  to  focus  thei;  activities  on 
the  developmental ly  disabl  d  which  in- 
cluded not  only  the  ments  lly  retarded, 
but  also  epileptics  and  cer  bral  palsied. 

From  the  beginning  UAl  's  have  been 
funded  from  numerous  S(  lu'ces  which 
have  slight  relationships  :  n  goals  and 
ob,iectives  to  the  developm^  ital  disabili- 
ties program. 

After  the  initial  buildini  of  facilities 
established  under  Public  Law  88-164, 
UAF's  were  set  loose  to  sear(  h  out  sources 
cf  funds  to  operate  traini  it?  programs. 
According  to  data  supplied  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  UAJ  s  receive  the 
backbone  of  their  funds  fro  ii  the  mater- 
nal and  child  health  .service  provisions  of 
section  511  of  the  Social  lecurity  Act. 
In  1973.  the  maternal  and  child  health 
contributed  $14.6  million  to  support 
training  programs  for  20  of  the  33  UAF's 
in  existence. 

The  bill  before  us  refiect  the  view  of 
the  committee  that  the  UAI  's  have  much 
to  offer  the  development  illy  disabled 
community  in  terms  of  tr  lining,  man- 
i;ower  resources,  and  the  provision  of 
interdisciplinary  services  i  3  a  fimction 
of  their  troining  programs 

It  is  the  intent  of  S.  3378  o  provide  for 
better  cooperation  betwee  i  the  UAF's 
and  the  State  Planning  Cou  icils  to  max- 
imize the  resources  for  the  developmen- 
tally  disabled  community,  \niendments 
I  offered  in  subcommittee  ere  adopted 
to  facilitate  a  better  plani  ing  and  re- 
.•-ource  utilization  process  f(  r  the  devel- 
ojimentally  disabled  indivi<  ual. 

The  subcommittee  adopte  I  a  system  of 
UAF  satellite  centers  loca  ed  in  areas 
where  the  need  exists  for  he  UAF  re- 
source and  the  placing  of  f  representa- 
tive of  the  UAF  on  every  atate  coimcil 
as  a  means  to  accompli.sh  tl»  desired  co- 
ordination and  cooperationlfor  the  de- 
velopmentally  disabled  community. 
Simply  stated,  the  goal  is  getting  the 
necessary  and  needed  sen  ices  to  the 
.severely  handicapped  indivilual  who  is 
the  focus  of  the  program. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  ad  Iress  my.self 
to  a  most  important  aspect  of  this  bill. 
I  refer  to  title  II,  the  Bill  o  Rights  for 
Mentally  Retarded  and  ot  ler  pcr.«ons 
with  developmental  disabilit 

This  title  seeks  to  establisl 
f.jid  community  facilities  a  id  agencies 
for  the  protection  of  the  rig  its  of  those 
individuals  needing  services  and  to  de- 
velop alternative   procedun  1  and  per 


formance  criteria  that  may 


es. 
residential 


be  used  by 


facilities  to  comply  with  standards  of 
the  title. 

Title  II  was  added  to  the  bill  to  assist 
In  the  protection  of  the  rights  guaran- 
teed under  the  Constitution  for  those 
Individuals  that  will  require  Institutlon- 
aiii'ation  or  the  need  for  the  use  of  com- 
1.  unity  facilities  and  iirograms. 

The  residential  standards  were  origi- 
nally introduced  by  Senator  Javits.  and 
they  form  a  mrior  contribution  toward 
She  protection  of  the  riih'.s  of  the  clevel- 
op."7ipntany  di.sabled  int'ividuil. 

The  title  is  desij.ned  to  provide  that 
tiic  .system  b:  evaluated  on  the  outcome 
uf  the  individuals  receiving  the  services 
lli.it  either  the  rc-sidrutial  institution  or 
comniunily  facility  is  providing. 

An  amendment  by  Senator  Javits  and 
my.':elf  was  adopted  to  establish  an  alter- 
native procedure  for  compliance  with 
the  intent  of  the  ."standards  for  residential 
r.Tid  community  facilities. 

The  goal  which  the  standards  in  the 
title  .seek  to  achieve  is  one  of  develop- 
ment for  the  developmentplly  disabled 
individual  who  is  in  need  of  the  services. 
The  alternative  procedural  standards  of 
our  amendment — part  B  of  title  II — seek 
to  measure  a  residential  or  community 
program's  performance  in  terms  of  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  receiving  the 
services. 

The  alternative  procedure  does  not  at- 
tempt to  set  the  criteria  by  which  to 
e\aluate  development,  but  only  seeks  to 
Cftablish  procedural  criteria  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  developmentally  disabled 
individual  who  is  participating  in  the 
.services. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  setting  performance  criteria 
after  his  18-month  evaluation  study  is 
completed  and  he  is  also  responsible  for 
the  evaluation  of  compliance  with  the 
crit.^ria. 

Mr.  President,  title  II  of  this  bill  is 
absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
commitment  to  the  handicapped  indi- 
vidual that  he  or  she.  like  every  other 
American,  is  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  this  bill  we 
are  considering  today  is  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  developmentally 
disabled  Individual  and  protect  his 
rights,  and  this  Senator  urges  his  col- 
leagues to  support  the  passage  of  S.  3378. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  has  before  it  S.  3378.  the  Develop- 
mentally  Disabled  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  of  1974.  I  urge  its  favorable 
consideration  by  my  colleagues. 

This  measure  lias  broad  bipartisan 
support,  and  was  unanimously  reported 
from  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. Title  II  of  S.  3378  is  based  upon 
S.  458,  the  bill  of  rights  for  the  mentally 
retarded  which  I  authored  and  intro- 
duced originally  in  the  92d  Congress  with 
over  50  cosponsors.  I  am  gratified  that 
the  same  broad  bipartisan  support  con- 
tinues with  respect  to  S.  3378  today. 

The  purpose  of  title  II  is  to  establish 
standards  for  residential  and  community 
facilities  and  agencies  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  those  individuals  needing 
services,  and  to  develop  alternative  pro- 
cedural and  performance  criteria  that 


may  be  used  by  facilities  to  comply  with 
standards  of  this  title.  It  Is  organized 
as  follows. 

Part  A  sets  forth  general  provisions 
for  residential  and  commimity  facilities 
and  agencies  serving  mentally  retarded 
and  other  developmentally  disabled 
individuals. 

Soction  201 :  A  delinitioii  sCwticn  con- 
taining the  ncces.sary  definition  of  terms 
used  in  title  II.  The  term  "developmental 
disabilities"  is  again  defined  here,  and  is 
consistent  with  the  ctofinition  in  title  I. 
i^lso  thero  is  a  definiton  of  "informed 
consent"  wliich  parallels  that  in  the 
Human  Experimentation  Act. 

Section  202 :  Establishes  a  national  aJ- 
^•isory  council  for  residential  and  com- 
munity facilities  to  review  and  recom- 
mend changes  to  the  standards  for 
facilities  serving  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  individuals  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities.  Effective  90  days  after 
enactment,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  shall 
appoint  the  council  which  shall  consist 
of  15  members.  Such  council  shall  be 
made  up  of  members  from  appropriate 
public  agencies  providing  services  to  in- 
dividuals with  developmental  disabilities, 
professional  and  voluntary  organizations 
representing  people  with  developmental 
disabilities,  and  at  least  one-third  of  the 
council  shall  be  consumers  or  tlie  parents 
or  guardians  of  individuals  who  are  re- 
ceiving services  from  publicly  operated 
or  publicly  assisted  residential  and  cem- 
munity  facilities  and  agencies. 

It  is  the  duty  and  function  of  the 
council  to  advise  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  title  and  on  the  standards  set  forth 
in  parts  C  and  D  to  study  and  evaluate 
the  standards  of  parts  C  and  D  of  this 
act  and  their  effectiveness,  conduct 
sight  visits  or  studies  and  recommend 
changes  in  the  standards,  and  to  assist 
the  Secretary  in  developing  specific  per- 
formance criteria  for  use  in  the  alterna- 
tive standards  procedure  of  part  B  of 
this  title. 

The  Secretary  shall  appoint  m.embers 
to  the  council  within  30  days  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  establishing  the  council  and 
shall  fill  all  subsequent  vacancies  within 
30  days  of  their  occurrence. 

The  council  is  authorized  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  staffing  and  per- 
formance of  duties  in  this  section. 

Section  203:  Assessing  compliance 
with  standards.  This  section  sets  forth 
the  mechanism  by  which  a  State  must 
provide  assurance  to  the  Secretary  that 
those  facilities,  both  residential  and 
community,  must  provide  assurance  fcr 
compliance  with  either  the  standards  set 
forth  in  parts  C  and  D  of  title  II,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  compliance  plan, 
or  that  the  residential  or  community 
facility  or  agency  is  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  part  B  of  this  title. 

This  section  makes  tlie  Secretary  re- 
sponsible for  insuring  compliance  v>ilh 
title  II. 

Any  State  desiring  to  receive  asrist- 
ance  under  this  title  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  setting  forth  the  schedule  for  com- 
pliance of  standards  established  in  parts 
C  and  D  of  title  II  assuring  reasonable 
State  financial  participation,  demon- 
strating the  need  for  continuing  resi- 
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dential  services,  specifying  how  the 
State  intends  to  evaluate  and  assess  the 
compliance  of  residential  and  community 
facilities  with  the  standards  set  forth  in 
i:arts  C  and  D  of  the  title,  provide  for 
reviewing  of  this  State  plan  by  the  State 
iilanuing  council,  set  forth  a  schedule  of 
cost  and  demonstration  procedures  to  as- 
sure that  the  primary  emphasis  on  pro- 
grams, relating  to  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  developmentally  disabled  indi- 
viduals will  be  to  place  these  individuals 
in  the  least  restrictive  program  and 
living  environment  commensurate  with 
their  capability. 

Section  204:  Authorizes  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  help  existing  resi- 
dential and  community  facilities  and 
agencies  to  comply  with  the  standards 
set  forth  in  this  title.  The  section  also 
establishes  a  Federal  share  of  75  percent 
of  the  necessary  cost  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Section  205:  Maintenance  of  Effort. 
This  section  sets  forth  provisions  for  the 
maintenance  of  tffort  by  States  in  rela- 
tions to  all  Federal  programs  which  have 
a  bearing  on  those  individuals  in  resi- 
dentisd  and  community  facilities  and 
agencies  to  insure  that  the  financial  ef- 
fort on  the  pai-t  of  the  State  shall  not  be 
lessened  with  any  increase  in  Federal 
aid.  This  language  was  developed  in 
conjunction  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  requires  reports  to 
the  Congress  of  noncompliance  with  this 
section. 

Section  206:  Withholding  of  grants. 
This  section  provides  that  5  years  alter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  no 
residential  or  community  facility  or 
agency  for  individuals  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
payments  either  directly  or  indii-ectly 
under  any  Federal  law  unless  the  facility 
meets  the  standards  presented  in  parts  C 
and  D  of  this  title  or  has  demonstrated 
to  the  Secretary  for  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  that  It  has  implemented  require- 
ments of  part  B  of  this  title. 

It  provides  in  the  case  of  withholding 
of  grants  to  these  facilities  that  the  in- 
dividual on  whose  behalf  the  grant  or 
payments  are  being  made  shall  not  lose 
his  entitlement  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  hold  these  funds  in 
trust  for  that  individual. 

Section  207:  Evaluation  and  perform- 
ance criteria.  The  section  directs  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  create  an  evalua- 
tion system  of  the  performance  criteria 
that  is  consumer  oriented.  Such  sj'stem 
shall  be  developed  in  consultation  with 
the  National  council,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  within  18  months  of  en- 
actment of  this  title.  $1,000,000  is  author- 
ized for  this  purpose  in  both  fiscal  year 
1975  and  fiscal  year  1976. 

Part  B:  Alternative  criteria  for  com- 
pliance in  lieu  of  standards  for  residen- 
tial and  community  facilities  and  agen- 
cies, provided  in  parts  C  and  D  of  this 
title. 

Section  210:  The  puii^ose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  provide  for  an  alternative 
means  for  residential  and  community 
lacilities  to  comply  with  standards  set 
fortli  in  parts  C  and  D  of  the  title  by 
the  use  of  specified  procedural  criteria 


set  for  in  this  part,  by  compliance 
with  certain  minimimi  standards  set 
forth  in  this  part,  and  by  additional 
compliance  with  specific  performance 
criteria  developed  by  the  national  coim- 
cil and  the  Secretary  and  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
individuals  receiving  services  in  residen- 
tial and  community  facilities  and  agen- 
cies. 

Section  211:  Individualized  '  written 
habilitation  plun.  The  Secretaiy  shall  in- 
sure that  an  individualized  written  ha- 
bilitation program  is  developed  for  every 
individual  who  is  in  or  served  by  a  resi- 
dential facility,  community  facility,  or 
agency  for  which  standards  have  been 
established  imder  this  act. 

Every  plan  shall  be  developed  jointly 
by  representatives  of  the  facility  or 
agency  responsible  for  the  developmen- 
tally disabled  individual  or  his  repiesent- 
ative.  Such  plans  shall  be  reviewed  pe- 
riodically but  at  least  annually. 

Such  plans  shall  include  the  statement 
of  long-term  habilitation  goals  for  the 
individual,  intermediate  habilitation  ob- 
jectives, statement  of  specific  service  to 
be  provided,  dates  for  initiation  and  an- 
ticipated duration,  objective  criteria, 
and  evaluation  procedm'es.  The  plan  is 
intended  to  assure  the  greatest  latitude 
of  choice  for  the  individual  and  shall  be 
written  in  language  that  is  as  under- 
standable to  all  concerned  as  possible. 

Under  subsection  F  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  specify  detailed  performance 
ciiteria  to  fmther  evaluate  the  progress 
attained  by  individuals  through  the  use 
of  such  habilitation  plans. 

Section  212:  Program  coordination. 
Every  person  served  by  an  agency  shall 
have  a  program  coordinator  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  implementing  the  person's 
individual  written  habilitation  plan.  It 
shall  be  the  function  of  the  coordinator 
to  attend  to  the  total  spectrum  of  the 
person's  needs  and  be  the  focal  point  of 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  service 
to  that  person.  The  person — where  prac- 
ticable— or  his  family  shall  participate 
in  the  selection  of  this  coordinator. 

Section  213:  Protective  and  personal 
advocacy.  Under  this  section  the  Secre- 
tary shall   insure   that  provisions   are 
made  for  the  establishing  of  a  system  of 
protection  and  personal  advisory  serv- 
ice within  each  State  to  monitor  pro- 
grams and  services  to  protect  the  himian 
and  legal  rights  of  every  developmen- 
tally disabled  individual  served  by  a  resi- 
dential or  community  facility  or  agency. 
Such  programs  shall  be  independent 
of  the  agency  providing  direct  service. 
The  newly  established  agency  shall  set 
such  an  independent  compliance  mecha- 
nism which  has  authority  to  review  all 
complaints   regarding   infringement   of 
rights  or  denial  of  benefits.  Decisions  of 
the  independent  compliance  board  shall 
be  subject  to  appropriate  judicial  review. 
Section    214:     Record    requirements. 
This  section  requires  facilities  using  pro- 
cedure of  part  B  to  keep  records  that 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  compli- 
ance with  this  part  and  that  such  facili- 
ties .shall  review  tho,se  individuals  re- 
fused for  service  and  the  reasons  for 
tlu-ir  refusal  at  least  seiaiannualiy  and 


that  the  Information  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  State. 

Section  215:  Mlnlmiun  standards  for 
use  with  alternative  procedures.  This 
section  sets  forth  provisions  which  shall 
be  required  when  a  residential  or  com- 
mimity facility  or  agency  selects  to  use 
part  B  in  lieu  of  the  standards  set  forth 
in  C  and  D. 

These  minimum  standards  comprise 
basic  necessities  for  the  individual  to 
develop  without  violation  of  his  human 
or  civil  rights.  These  minimum  standards 
set  forth  certain  physical  requirements 
for  the  facilities  opting  to  use  part  B 
procedures  and  provides  certain  mini- 
mum protections  of  the  human  rights  of 
the  individual. 

Part  C:  Piovides  detailed  minimum 
standards  for  residential  facilities  as  de- 
veloped by  the  major  accrediting  coim- 
cils  and  associations  in  the  field  of  care 
for  the  developmentally  disabled.  These 
are  minimum  standards  guided  by  the 
principal  of  normalization  of  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities,  which 
insure  that  persons  receiving  services 
from  residential  facilities  are  protected 
from  violation  of  their  human  and  civil 
rights. 

Part  D:  Provides  detailed  minimum 
standards  for  community  facilities  and 
agencies  sei-ving  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities.  These  are  minimiuu 
standards,  developed  by  the  same  groups 
which  developed  part  C  standards,  are 
consistent  with  part  C  and  likewise  are 
guided  by  the  principle  of  normalization 
of  persons  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties while  insuring  that  the  human  and 
civil  rights  of  these  persons  are  not  vio- 
lated when  they  receive  services  from 
community  facilities  and  agencies. 

CONGRESS   MUST  ACT 

The  tragic  conditions  of  Willowbrook 
and  other  large  Institutions  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  throughout  our  Nation 
must  be  ended.  Television  exposes  which 
stir  public  Indignation  have  failed  to  stir 
enough  official  action.  No  one  denies  the 
need  for  minimum  standards  to  protect 
the  basic  hirnian  and  civil  rights  of  the 
mentally  retarded.  Yet  years  after  this 
tragic  situation  became  burned  into  the 
national  conscience  by  disclosure  of  the 
situation  in  Willowbrook,  Partlow,  Rose- 
wood, and  many  other  facilities  in  this 
coimtry,  there  is  still  Inadequate  direc- 
tipn,  no  adequate  common  focal  point  for 
improvement,  no  adequate  national  guid- 
ance. 

It  is  for  this  reason  Congress  must 
act — to  provide  the  national  leadership 
our  citizens  demand,  and  to  insure  the 
human  dignity  of  the  mentally  retarded 
which  is  their  right. 

S.  3378  provides  this  direction.  The 
standards  set  forth  in  this  legislation 
constitute  a  valid  and  realistic  frame- 
work for  improving  the  overall  situation 
of  this  country's  mentally  retarded  and 
other  developmentally  disabled  citizens. 
It  is  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  this 
Congress  to  enact  S.  3378  to  insure  that 
this  Nation  will  have  a  realistic,  attain- 
able goal  toward  wliich  to  strive  in  the 
field  of  mental  retardation  and  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  as  Sena- 
tor  Ra.n-ociph's   bill   of   rights   for   the 
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disabled  <S.  3378)    was 


brouKht  to  the 
floor  today,  I  feel  it  exti-fmely  impoitant 


to  iiisure  my  colleagues 
very  criitcal  and  vital 
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are  aware  of  a 
section  of  this 


c  ic'.inuas  di£- 
ing  T->ei-sonai)y 
Us  weii  as  wil- 
nif^.  I  know  to j 
screcr.ing  elt- 


hildreii  whose 


legislation — that  regard  ng  the  screen- 
ing and  early  diagnosi!  of  Uiose  with 
spcciric  lean  ing  disabili  jes.  Having  in- 
troduced legislation  whj^h  would  iden- 
tify children  with  sprc  i 
abiUties,  and  afttr  ha 
suffered  from  d^.~le.'<ia 
nessing  my  son  do  the  s 
well  the  importance  of 
mentaiy  education  schoc  children  to  in 
sure  early  detection  anf  ticstment  of 
this  condition. 

Statistics  prove  that 
identification  and  trcatiJent  begin  early 
in  life  respond  faster  and  frequently  bet 
ter  than  those  further  a  Ivanced  in  age. 
It  is  during  the  formati  !e  years,  when 
rapid  development  of  th  ;  brain  is  tak 
ing  place,  that  behavio!    is  modifiable. 
With   the   increasing   in  erest   in   early 
identification  comes  an    iicrcasing  con- 
cern over  the  dangers  of  tnainstreamir'T 
children  into  categories  i  ither  than  iso- 
lating and  effectively  ti-ealing  their  men- 
tal or  physical  problems.    ' 

At  its  worst,  .screeni;  g  for  specific 
learning  disabiUties  can  produce  labels 
and  notliing  more,  wh  le  at  its  best, 
screening  injures  tiic  ace  juntability  and 
responsibility  over  a  chi  d  with  speciPc 
needs. 

Neurologic  disordeis.  vhich  uffect  a 
minimiun  of  3  percent  »f  the  Nations 
schoolchildren,  has  beroi  le  a  recognized 
cause  of  school  failtue,;  emotional  dis- 
turbance, and  even  juver  le  deUnquency. 
It  is  estimated  that  20  percent  of  tlie 
school-age  population  ms  v  have  learning 
problems  of  some  sort-i  -that  is,  more 
than  the  total  poi-uiatio  i  of  Kew  York 
City.  . 

Despite  the  general  piiihc  recognitioii 
and  support  of  major  prirams  to  allevi- 
ate this  situation,  there  :  emain.-.  a  nota- 
ble reluctance  on  the  pa  t  of  our  educa- 
tion, political,  and  prival  ;  inustitutions  to 
respond  boldly  in  openin  the  avenues  of 
opporttuaity  in  our  socie  y  to  tlie  excep- 
tional among  u.s.  \ 

The  right  of  all  clJld!  t  i  to  be  afforded 
equal  educational  opport  inities  in  devel- 
oping their  full  potential  nust  not  be  de- 
nied to  those  with  secmi  gly  limited  po- 
tentialities for  making  ai  contribution  to 
society.  It  Is  our  respon,  ibility  as  legis- 
lators to  insure  that  Uk  right  of  every 
child  to  on  education  5  guaranteed — 
that  the  right  to  an  edi  :aLion  does  not 
belong  only  to  the  nori  lal  child — that 
the  right  to  an  cducatior  for  every  child 
is  guaianteed  in  the  e  lual  protection 
clause  of  the  Coast  itutior 

It  is  appropriate  and  r(  warding  at  tliis 
time  to  look  back  at  wh  t  has  been  ac- 
complished in  this  aiea,  but  it  is  more 
necessary  to  look  forward  to  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  done.  We  m  1st  continue  as 
conceined  parents,  le  islators,  and 
friends  to  respond  to  tJ  s  challenge  of 
educating  exceptional  chi  Iren. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  importance  ol 
early  diagnosis  and  identi  Ication  of  be- 
havioral disorders  in  child  en,  I  am  grat- 
ified may  colleagues  favon  bly  considered 
this  proix)sal  earlier  toda  .  The  present 


lack  of  ser\ices  In  proper  identification 
compounded  with  the  inelficient  usage  of 
those  available  services  make  clear  the 
unfair  biu-dcn  being  placed  on  families 
with  specific  learning  disabilitie."- . 

We  have  debated  and  we  have  dis- 
cus.sed  tile  definition  of  specific  learnin;; 
disaoiliies.  We  have  formulated  and  we 
have  categorized  the  results  of  this  con- 
dition. We  n.ust  now  continue  to  act  de- 
cioiveiy  and  swiftly  to  insure  adequate 
diagnosis  ar.d  treatment  for  these  witM 
thishrndicap. 

nr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  over 
9  n :il  ion  Ameiicans  today  .^uffer  Iron: 
developmental  disr,b)J)i,ies.  Ihey  truly 
constitute  a  "silent  rninorit:  "  iii  our  ."so- 
ciety, and  because  they  are  unable  to 
plead  their  own  ca-c.  J.  speak  today  on 
their  behalf. 

Shocking  alou-es  in  ii.stitutiors  for  the 
mentally  retarded  have  been  publicizec'. 
in  recent  montlis.  and  some  positive  step.- 
havv>  been  taken  to  improve  the  lot  of 
these  people.  However,  for  so  many  de- 
vclopnientaliy  disabled  persons,  some  of 
wliom  have  been  institutionalized  since 
birth,  life  is  a  peri:etual  nightmare,  offer- 
ing little  respite  from  neglect,  plly.•^icfI 
abuse  and  inadequate  medical  care.  They 
lack  tne  educational  opportunities  to 
help  them  realize  their  own  capacities  for 
self -fulfillment.  Many  are  given  regular 
doses  of  tranquilizers  and  do  little  more 
than  vegetate.  Isolated  from  society,  the-, 
c-re  given  little  opportunity  to  develop 
skilLs  or  patterns  which  would  equip  thepi 
to  hve  outside  the  iiii^titution. 

W,e  wrongly  assume  that  most  men- 
tnily  disabled  persons  are  unable  to  take 
cure  of  themselves.  In  reality,  all  devel- 
opmentally  disabled  persons  hav3  vary- 
ing capacities  for  learning.  With  propsr 
trajninrj,  approximately  one-third  of 
these  people  couid  be  integrated  into 
society.  Many  could  become  totally  self- 
reliant. 

Those  .severely  disabled  persons  who 
must  be  institutionalized  indefinitely  are 
no  less  descr\'ing  of  ba^^ic  human  rights 
tiian  their  more  fortunate  brotliers  and 
siPters.  I  am  staunclily  dedicated  to  the 
.struggle  to  improve  conditions  and  serv- 
ices in  such  institutions  and  to  the  con- 
viction that  every  human  being  ■iiould 
be  afforded  full  opportunity  Uj  realize 
his  own  potential. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  learned  much 
about  how  to  help  the  handicapped.  We 
know  what  kind  of  facilities  they  need. 
We  have  developed  new  innovative  edu- 
cational techniques,  and  we  have  gained 
some  understanding  of  the  natiu-e  of 
these  handicaps.  In  order  to  provide  the 
needed  facilities,  the  .-specially  trained 
teachers,  and  the  specialized  programs  to 
effectively  help  handicapped  people,  wc 
need  a  great  deal  of  money. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  the  cost 
of  rehabilitation  is  repaid  many  times 
over  when  these  people  become  produc- 
tive members  of  society. 

I  want  to  offer  my  wholehearted  .sup- 
port to  the  legislation  before  us  today 
S.  3378.  the  Developmentally  Disabled 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  of 
which  I  am  original  co-sponsor.  The  au- 
thorization under  the  1970  E)evelop- 
mental  D.sitbilities  Act  expired  last  year. 


and  the  contLnuing  appropriations  which 
have  sustained  its  programs  expire  to- 
day. Therefore,  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  extends  and  improves  pro- 
grams initiated  under  the  1970  Legisla- 
tion, is  tirgcntly  needed. 

This  biU  will  do  more  than  merely  "ex- 
tend and  imorove"  exisMi.c;  programs.  It 
CGtr.bli.shes  minimum  operating  stand- 
ard.s  for  institutions  for  the  dcveiop- 
mentaily  disabled  and  a;:thorizts  funds 
to  help  bring  publicly  operated  .".nd  .sup- 
ported laciliiias  into  cvm^liance  witii 
ihp?e  minimum  stcndsrds. 

Tnis  Ir^islation  creates  a  bill  of  rights 
I'.r  the  developments lly  rU.-abled.  It  s^U 
siandardr;  for  more  effective  diagnosis  of 
developnieat;iI  di.sabilities,  which  would 
help  avoid  im)>ror-er  institutionalizations, 
it  e.stubii.-shes  a  coordinating  and  plan- 
nui;.;  mechaiii.^m  at  national  and  State 
levels,  to  help  pull  together  resources  to 
aid  the  handicapped.  It  urges  States  to 
develop  alternative  programs  of  care  for 
tlie  handicapped,  with  the  objective  of 
integrating  all  tliu&e  capable  into  the  out- 
side world. 

This  legkjlation  would  make  great 
strides  in  both  the  quality  of  general  in- 
stitutional care  and  in  the  development 
of  community  iei.idential  facilities. 

President  Keimedys  bold  initiative-. 
launched  the  first  major  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  of  desperately 
iicedtd  facilities  for  tlie  mentally'  ill  and 
relarded.  There  has  been  eucoura;^ing 
progress  since  then,  but  not  nearly 
enough.  The  ISIO  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities Services  and  Facilities  Conotruction 
Act  wa«;  an  outgrowth  and  amendment  to 
the  Kennedy  legislation. 

S.  3378  will  redirect  programs  i^o  that 
inoie  handicapped  persons  will  iceive 
d'.:oct  benefits. 

A    C.\&B    IN    point:    lORESr    HAVEN 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  mv 
.statements  on  problems  at  Forest  Haven, 
(he  residential  facility  operated  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  for  care 
.  nd  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
I  will  not  reiterate  here  the  long  list  of 
abases  to  which  maiiy  residents  of  this 
faciJity  have  been  sul>jected.  Forest 
Haven,  like  many  such  Institutions,  lias 
suffered  from  severe  staff  shortages.  With 
only  one  counsellor  for  every  30  residents, 
and  a  nuire-patient  ratio  of  1  to  14,  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  the  residents  here  for  the 
most  part  just  exist,  with  minimal  cus- 
todial attendance.  The  low  wages  paid  to 
staff,  its  inconvenient  location,  and  the 
redtape  of  hiring  procediu-es  together 
account  for  many  staff  vacancies. 

At  my  request,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Human  Resources  has 
outlined  an  8-year  program  of  improve- 
ment of  Forest  Haven,  witli  an  estimated 
cost  of  $8.2  million.  It  is  an  impressive 
plan,  which  includes  e.xpan.sion  into  a 
community-oriented  system.  It  is  directed 
away  from  the  old  "custodial  approach," 
toward  a  theiapeutlc-rehabilitativs 
approach. 

In  response  to  my  request  and  the 
urgent  appeals  of  others,  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  sought  to  provide 
additional  funding  to  enable  the  hiring 
of  more  staff  persons  at  Forest  Haven. 
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Committee  consideration  has  also  been 
given  to  further  funding  for  program 
and  facility  improvements. 

It  is  a  national  disgrace  and  an  affront 
to  human  dignity  that  conditions  such 
as  those  at  Forest  Haven  are  allowed  to 
exist  in  this  affluent  country  of  ours 

IMPOaXANT  INNOVATIONS  IN  MINNESOTA 

My  own  State  of  Minnesota  has  made 
some  significant  progress  in  the  area  of 
providing  services  for  the  developmen- 
tally disabled.  A  Rand  Corp.  study 
recently  named  Minnesota  as  a  leading 
State  in  its  efforts  for  the  handicapped. 

With  Federal  assistance.  State  plan- 
ning and  advisory  councils  have  been 
organized,  composed  of  consumers  of 
services,  heads  of  appropriate  public 
agencies  and  project  sponsors.  The 
council  includes  seven  standing  commit- 
tees which  develop  recommendations  for 
further  State  legislation,  to  establish 
standards  for  facilities,  to  make  funding 
decisions,  and  to  educate  the  public. 

Five  regional  planning  groups  have 
been  established  and  several  projects  are 
now  underway  in  Minnesota,  including 
one  "early  intervention"  program  to 
detect  and  treat  symptoms  of  develop- 
mental disabilities  in  infants;  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Minnesota  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children  to  estab- 
lish new  residential  facilities  in  local 
communities;  and  a  project  sponsored  by 
the  Minne.sota  Epilepsy  League  to  locate 
epileptics  and  help  them  to  obtain 
services. 

Unfortunately,  Minnesota,  like  other 
States,  suffered  from  severe  Federal 
cutbacks  in  assistance  for  social  services, 
making  the  task  that  much  harder.  But 
Minnesota  is  still  a  good  example  of  what 
can  be  done. 

OTHER    SENATE    BILLS    ON    BEHALF    OF    THE 
H.\NDICAPPED 

Several  legislati\  e  proposals  to  aid  the 
handicapped  are  nov.'  under  congres- 
sional consideration. 

It  is  important  that  action  be  com- 
pleted without  delay  on  H.R.  14225,  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1974. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  accept 
amendments  to  this  legislation,  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

While  the  Senate  did  not  take  favor- 
able action  on  my  amendment  to  provide 
for  a  demonstration  program  on  wage 
supplements  for  handicapped  persons  in 
sheltered  workshops,  it  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  this  long  unmet  need  will 
finally  be  addressed  directly  by  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee during  hearings  early  in  the  next 
Congress. 

Certainly,  providing  a  wage  supple- 
ment such  as  I  propose  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  enabling  a  handicapped  per- 
son to  achieve  some  self-reliance  or  par- 
tial independence,  when  compared  with 
the  cost  of  permanent  incapacity  and 
institutionalization — often  over  $15,000  a 
year  for  the  lifetime  of  the  person  insti- 
tutionalized. 

The  enactment,  after  previous  Presi- 
dential vetoes,  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  was  a  legislative  landmark  in 
congressional  efforts  to  establish  firm 
national  policies  on  providing  compre- 
hensive services  to  handicapped  i^ersons. 


I  am  gratified  that  this  law  includes 
several  provisions  based  on  legislation 
which  I  originally  sponsored,  including 
measures  to  affirm  the  equal  protection 
of  tlie  civil  rights  of  handicapped  per- 
sons in  all  programs  receiving  Federal 
assistance,  and  in  employment  under 
Federal  contracts. 

I  have  also  been  encouraged  bv  Senate 
legislative  initiatives  to  affirm  tiie  right 
of  ?^everal  million  handicapped  children 
in  America  to  obtain  an  education,  in 
response  to  court  decisions  providing  a 
clear  mandate  that  this  vital  opportu- 
nity shall  no  longer  be  denied. 

The  Senate  last  spring  passed  an 
amendment  which  I  cosponsored  with 
Senator  Mathias.  to  the  education  bill, 
H.R.  69.  to  provide  over  $600  million  for 
the  education  ol  handicapped  children. 
This  is  an  emergency,  short-term  meas- 
ure, which  is  badly  needed  at  this  time. 

I  have  recently  joined  other  Senators 
in  urging  that  initial  funds  be  made  im- 
mediately available  under  pending  sup- 
plemental appropriations  leei-slation. 

Present  funds  for  teaching  tlie  hand- 
icapped are  pitifully  low.  A;jproi)riations 
in  the  last  year  usually  totaled  only 
17  to  18  percent  of  the  authorizations. 

Legislation  which  I  introduced.  S. 
2095.  would  help  to  reverse  this  distorted 
.sense  of  priorities  by  reqtiiring  States 
to  spend  at  lea.st  as  much  on  education 
for  the  handicapped  as  for  other  stu- 
dents in  order  to  be  eligible  for  any 
P'ederal  education-aid  funds. 

To  address  long-range  educational 
problems,  I  have  also  cosponsored  S.  6. 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,  to  establish  a  permanent 
program  of  educational  aid  for  tiie 
handicapped. 

This  legislation  encourages  deinstitu- 
tionalization and  efforts  to  place  handi- 
capped children  in  a  normal  living 
environment. 

The  health,  as  well  as  the  education,  of 
handicapped  children  should  now  be 
placed  high  on  the  list  of  our  national 
priorities.  I  have  sought  to  address  this 
urgent  need  through  a  series  of  pro- 
visions in  S.  3106,  the  Child  and  Ma- 
ternal Health  Care  Extension  Act. 
which  I  introduced  last  March.  This  bill 
includes  a  requirement  that  State  plans 
incorporate  comprehensive  services  on 
behalf  of  all  children  with  handicapping 
conditions,  in  programs  receiving  Federal 
assistance  tmder  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Legi-slation  on  national  health  insur- 
ance must  address  the  child  health  care 
crisis  in  America.  Our  children  must  be 
guaranteed  the  right  to  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  a  full  opportunity  to  make  the 
most  of  their  God-given  gifts  and  abili- 
ties. This  is  particularly  trut  for  children 
with  various  handicaps,  who  have  been 
ignored  and  isolated  in  our  society. 

Finally,  in  this  survey  of  Senate  legis- 
lative action  on  behalf  of  millions  of 
handicapped  Americans,  note  should  be 
taken  of  efforts  to  remove  architectural 
and  transportation  barriers  which  these 
citizens  would  otherwise  -ontinue  to  con- 
front in  their  daily  lives.  Senate-passed 
measures  include  S.  2651.  which  is  simi- 
lar to  original  legislation  I  introduced,  to 
authorize  airlines  to  provide  free  or  re- 


duced air  travel  fares  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

CONCLVSION:    S.    3378 — A    LONG-OSTRDUE 
NATlON.AL    POLICY 

Mr.  President,  S.  3378  is  a  refinement 
of  innovative  legislation  introduced  at 
tlie  outset  of  the  93d  Congress — S.  427. 
to  extend  and  revise  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act.  and  S.  458.  to  provide  for 
the  humane  care,  treatment,  habilita- 
tion.  and  protection  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded in  residential  facilities. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  was  privileged  to  pre- 
sent testimony  on  these  bills  at  commit- 
tee hearings  on  Febi-uai-j-  8.  1973.  In  her 
statement,  she  related  her  findings  in  a 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  v.liere  she  vis- 
ited schools  for  retarded  children. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  children  are  ex- 
amined at  birth  for  signs  of  mental  re- 
tardation, and  they  receive  subsequent 
follow-up  examinations  to  note  early 
signs  of  developmental  disabilities. 
Handicapped  children  are  sent  to  special 
schools  with  particular  attention  to  in- 
dividual instruction  and  provision  of  ap- 
propriate facilities  and  programs. 

What  Mrs.  Humphrey  witnessed  at  cne 
institution  which  she  visited  was  the 
antithesis  of  the  conditions  of  many  of 
our  facilities  for  the  handicapped.  An 
impressive  state-run  boarding  school, 
housin;;  150  children  with  "weak  and 
strong  manifestation  of  mental  retarda- 
tion." 

There  were  15  children  in  a  class,  llie 
staff  included  a  psychiatrist,  a  psychi- 
atric nurse,  30  specially  trained  teachers 
and  instructors.  There  was  special  em- 
phasis on  occupational  training,  a  com- 
mon feature  in  such  schools.  The  atmos- 
phere was  cheerful.  The  kindergarten 
included  a  musicroom,  gym.  physical 
therapy  room,  and  play  yard. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Ru.ssia 
teachers  who  work  with  retarded  chil- 
dren receive  higher  wages  than  those 
working  with  normal  children.  The 
opposite  is  usually  the  case  in  the  United 
States. 

I  see  no  reason  why  our  handicapped 
citizens  cannot  be  offered  the  same  or 
better  opportunities  than  those  which  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  program  of  bene- 
fits for  the  developmentally  disabled  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

President  Ford  has  proclaimed  the 
week  of  October  6-12  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Handicapped  Week,"  for  ^\hich 
I  commend  him.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  this  same  spirit,  will  offer  his 
support  to  the  important  legislation  be- 
fore u.r  today,  as  well  a.>  to  other  initia- 
tives on  behaif  of  all  hadicapped  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to 
instill  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  part- 
nership at  local.  State,  and  National  lev- 
els in  developing  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped. We  must  offer  these  "forgotten 
people"  a  genuine  opportunity  to  find 
themselves,  to  know  what  it  is  to  set  their 
own  goals  and  to  achieve  those  goals. 
It  is  time  we  make  restitution  for  our 
past  injustices  in  the  name  of  fiscal 
austerity.  The  vestiges  of  ".second-class 
citizenship"  have  lingered  on  far  too  long 
for  the  handicapped  and  other  segments 
of  our  American  society. 
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Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  M  .  Piesident.  I 
want  to  express  my  stro  ig  support  for 
S.  3378,  the  Developmei  tally  Disabled 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Ri  ihts  Act.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  has  been  repeated  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

I  am  pleased  that 
broadens  the  deilnition 
tal  disabilities  to  include  Aentn!  retarda- 
tion, cerebral  palsy,  er  Icpsy.  autism, 
specific  learning  disahili  ics.  j.nd  other 
conditions.  Therefore?,  the  bill  v.ouh!  riro- 
viae  assistance  to  man?  more  of  our 
Nation's  dcvelopmentailv  disabled  citi- 
zens than  e.\isi.ing  law. 

Mr.  President,  over  6  iiillion  Amjil- 
cans  suffer  from  nient  1  retardation, 
over  2  million  from  epilei  sy,  750,000  arc 
afflicted  with  cerebral  pal  ^',  about  80,000 
with  autism,  and  nearly  00.000  Ameri- 
can students  suffer  from  specific  learn- 
ing disabilities.  A  large  percentage  of 
these  citizens  are  .«;o  sc  eroly  disabled 
that  they  require  a  lifctin  e  of  services  in 
order  to  be  able  to  func  ion  adequately 
for  personal  or  .social  neec  ;.  Developmcn- 
tally  disabled  persons  of  jn  suffer  from 
two  or  more  overlappi  ig  conditions. 
Obviously,  these  individui  Is  require  pro- 
grams to  provide  for  the  r  si?ccific  and 
multiple  conditions. 

Tlie  committee  has  dt  icnri'vicd  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  conlinucd  Federal 
concern  for  the  trcatmeat  and  dignity 
of  developmentaliy  diiab  :d  ciiizcns  in 
terms  of  legislation  and  a  !?q'iatc  finan- 
cial support.  The  bill  tliej  :fcic  provides 
that  existing  programs  ai  d  cervices  for 
handicapped  individual.^  1  e  coordinated 
in  their  planning  by  pro  idlni:  a  focal 
point  for  the  planning  n  :)ney  in  order 
to  coordinate  the  delivery  cf  services  to 
our  Nation's  handicappe  I  individual.">. 
S.  337S  redesigna  the  e.xi  ting  program 
by  sotting  up  a  cooperati^  e  relationship 
between  the  State  plannir  r  council.?  and 
the  State  agencies  respo  isihle  for  the 
implementation  of  the  S  ate  plans,  in 
order  that  an  integrated  and  efficient 
delivery  of  services  to  dr  •rlopmcntally 
di.'sabled  individuals  ran  b    achieved. 

The  last  4  years  lave  se  :n  a  dramatic 
increase  in  pubjic  awarcne  3  cf  the  needs 
of  Institutionalized  m?nl  illy  retarded 
and  developmentaliy  dis:  aled  pcr.'^ons. 
This  has  been  high.lLhtGd  ly  scandals  in 
many  institutions,  by  cour  cases,  and  by 
the  efforts  of  the  ccnimuni  atioiiS  media. 
Tectunony  before  tiie  conn  littee  demon- 
sti'ated  that  standards  in  i:  stituticns  for 
the  developmentaliy  disa  jled  are  ur- 
gently needed  and  that  the  Fedora!  Gov- 
ernment should  play  a  ma.  n-  role  in  im- 
proving the  care  and  ^erviiis  provided  to 
developmentaliy  di:-:ablcd  c| izcns. 

Mr.  Piesident,  also  addei   to  the  legio- 
lation  is  a  bill  of  ri.ght.s  foi^thc  develop- 
mentally   disabled.  This 
originally  introduced  ri  r 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 


p  •o\uion   was 

)ill  of  rights 

,  Rhkh  I  aJ.sc 


ccsponsored  earlier.  I  am  plf  s?2d  that  the 


committee  has  included  thi, 
the  bill,  becaii.se  I  feel  the 
ally  disabled  in  this  Nation 
h.-^ve  been  treated  c-,  burd 
lems.  rather  thrn  v.ith  the 
care  they  deserve  as  humai 
I  strongly  support  four 
Quiicment--;  in  this  bill  of  rig 


provision  in 
evelopment- 

for  too  long 
nsome  prob- 
ifTaction  and 

beings. 

.•■.peciric  re- 
its:  Humane 


care,  treatment,  habilitation,  and  protec- 
tion in  residential  facilities;  strict  quality 
and  control  standards  for  facilities;  bet- 
ter standards  to  reduce  Inappropriate  ad- 
missions; and  programs  to  stimulate 
regional  and  community  programs  in- 
volving residential  facilities.  Too  often 
developmentaliy  disabled  persons  are 
"put  avay"  in  an  institution  and  forgot- 
ten. It  !<i  new  iirnc  io  provide  alternatives 
tj  ]03king  persons  up  in  institutions. 
Treating  tne  ofvel oimentaily  disabled 
w  itii  more  human  dignity  can  Luring  ad- 
ditional ben'^nts  to  th'?'nsGlve«,  their 
laiuilic  -•,  ar.d  to  society. 

In  concVjs'-in.  '\1>\  Prt.  ident,  I  supn.j  t 
this  Ifi-lation  not  b^caur.e  it  represents 
the  end  of  our  effcrts  in  this  area,  but 
berav.se  it  provides  a  bfi.'-'s  for  a  new  be- 
ginnin;^  i.\  exi-ancicrl  .•••crvioes  for  our  Na- 
tion's developmenla'iy  disabled  citizens. 
I  ur::,e  prompt  SenTte  passage  of  lliis 
iir>oor*'ant  mra.sure. 

?.Ir.  BVCKUJV.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
■  o  tslvc  tliis  oppcrtunily  to  express  my 
•  ■,^r-ks  r»  the  dictinguishcd  majority 
k..-der  nrd  Ihe  able  managers  of  S.  3378 
i  yr  acccdin.';  to  my  request  that  p?ssage 
cf  the  'oill  be  delayed  i!i  ordor  that  I  and 
M'ler  memiKn'.?  of  the  Senate  mie,ht  have 
a  chance  to  obtain  and  review  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  did  not  rfvise  any  ob- 
jectioViS  to  the  bill  itself  last  week,  but 
only  to  the  fact  that  it  v.as  about  to  be 
wlns'-.cd  through  this  Ch^imbcr  without 
the  greit  majority  cf  us  knowing  what 
v.a:;  in  it.  At  that  time  I  noted  tJiat  .such 
r.  situation  is  all  too  common.  ?nd  that  I 
hoped  the  Senate  would  next  >  ccr  estab- 
l:.sh  procedures  to  enable  each  Ser.ator 
t->  hav2  th?  time  to  give  thoughtful  con- 
•'dcradoa  to  earh  bill  thpt  rcnches  the 
."cn-'c  cfJend'^r.  I  ir.tcnd  to  nres.^  for 
such  new  procedurrs,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  thPt  .scvcal  of  my  ccllcagues  have 
c.\pre''v^d  intejost  in  such  a  proposftl. 

A.s  rcgr  rds  S.  3;>7S,  I  have  been  able 
biJofv  tf'  rev)cv  the  propo:iai,  although  I 
v.culd  hr.ve  liked  the  time  to  look  more 
rlo=-ply  at  it.  I  find  that  on  .substantial 
bal.moe.  it  is  a  pord  bill,  one  that  will 
conl-'ibv.to  £i£rn-"f;-."antly  to  ;he  alleviation 
of  the  o'.ten  unhap;y  r'itrht  of  develop- 
mciitiilly  disabled  inr.'viduals  ard  will 
lielp  many  .such  individuals  become  pro- 
dn<"iivc,  telf-resrccting  members  of  our 
scciety. 

For  tho  record,  however,  I  think  it  is 
U"^eful  to  note  thrt  vaiious  administra- 
tive and  technical  pvobiems  and  objec- 
tions to  t'le  bill  have  recently  been  raised 
bv  HEW.  I  feel  unable  to  address  the 
merits  of  these  conccrm,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  put  the  administra- 
tion comments  on  the  bill  into  the 
Record,  and  I  ask  un?nimous  consent 
that  they  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks'.  Pci'haps  the  conference  com- 
mittee can  consider  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICFR.  Without 
objection.  It  is  .^o  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  asncct  of  the  b  11  that  concerns 
me.  namtly.  the  extent  of  Federal  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  State  programs 
and  activities.  This  issue  exists  in  nearly 
all  Fodoral  caiogorical  aid  programs:  the 
developmentaliy  disabled  programs  ai'e 
not  unique  in  this  respect.  It  seems  in- 


evitable that  "he  who  pays  the  piper" 
will  end  up  calling  the  tune.  But  'he 
question  of  the  proper  and  appropriate 
degree  of  Federal  standards  and  regula- 
tions, both  practically  and  theoretically, 
needs  to  be  decided  .-er-'arately  in  cr.rrh 
Ci.'.e. 

Particularly  in  regard  to  the  care  of 
tha  disabled,  this  bill  r.iandctos  strong 
Fede'-al  s:?.ndardr>.  I  tin  generally  op- 
posed lo  vccjuirirg  the  States  to  follow 
a  .siirle  Fcd.^ral  bluep' '^t,  particula;,y 
f.r  operational  ^'".c;.;vities.  Perhaps  a  spe- 
cial case,  here  v.e  are  concerned  witii 
pcoplo  who  oitn  ce.ui-'ot  speak  fcr  or 
help  themKlvc.3,  and  v.'ljo  have  oitt-n 
Lecu  Gubject  t.)  wide-^pread  and  severe 
abates  in  the  past.  Had  the  bill  ban 
nvailabls  for  public  review  for  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  we  might  have  had 
the  benefit  of  cori£!ructi\c  comments 
from  anv  number  of  interested  and  in- 
fovuied  persons.  Which  is  why  I  hope  our 
p)-ecc'iures  v.ill  be  reformed. 

E    IIICIT    1 

Ac;>iiNisraATivz  Objections  to  G.  3278 

( 'lEVEr.C'.  Mf  n:  A..  Disabled  Assistance  and 

Ei;  L  OF  Rights  Act) 

TITLE  I 

1.  Section  4  would  transfer  the  Develt>p- 
ii-ie.it:il  Diiabiiltie.s  rrosram  from  llie  Sccml 
and  RehabUilallon  Service  to  the  OflKe  cf 
the  ITEW  Sscretary.  V.Tille  there  i.s  no  objec- 
tion lo  the  ccncept  cf  transferrir.g  thia  rro- 
prini,  the  Admlnl.stratlon  decs  or>po£e  strong- 
ly orgari^atlonal  change  through  leplsl.nile 
m.mdatos  which  nii^y  limit  severely  the  2ec- 
rc'arys   n-.,'\uagemeut   flexibility. 

2.  Section  111  increases  authorlzatJo))-  for 
Siate  allotments  from  $32.5  million  (FY  74 1 
ij  $50  million  (FY  7o),  with  authcrI::£itior.s 
in;.rcr.sir.g  to  $nO  million  (FY  79).  and  V  ? 
^ropc".cd  sppi^tal  projects  ai;thcrlty  v.oi''.d 
niithorlce  n.n  appropriation  of  $17.3  p-inir.n 
(TV  76)  with  a  ),r.aniinl  Increase  to  $27.0 
;.:iUio'i  (FY  79).  Because  of  the  need  to  r  - 
.s  n.in  any  increase  in  Federal  outlays,  Vr.a 
Admhilstratirn  objects  to  the  authorization 
lovels  in  S.  3378  and  reccn-'menfis  that  tl  e 
bill  autlicri;-e  the  r.ppropriatlon  of  such  s""  .; 
::h  u'.y  l^e  neces-^ary. 

3.  ScJtion  lie  ccntini'.os  the  present  stit- 
utcry  rco.u'ic-nient  that  the  HEW  feecretnr;- 
r;  'ir.'.'ve  all  coi:struction  grnnUi  awjrucd 
fiom  eta'e  fand  allocations.  The  Actn,lul';- 
U-dtion  favor.5  drlcUon  of  this  rerjuiremcr.t 
In  furt'u-rpnf e  cf  Its  objective  cf  rcturnli:; 
ir:-pcn,sibility  to  States  ard  locrilitles  w]:tr  - 
ev.tr  It  Is  appropriate  to  do  so. 

4.  Section  119(a)  requires  the  HEW  tc- 
rctary  to  publish  final  regv.latlons  to  Imclo- 
ment  this  Act  within  90  days  of  enactment. 
While  timely  iisuunre  of  rcsulaUo-is  Is  neces- 
sary and  dvtiiable  the  AdminisLraticn  }.rc- 
pjsi^s  (a)  a  60  dry  from  eiiactn-.cnt  req-.:lre- 
ment  for  publication  of  proposed  rule?  lak- 
Ing  and  (b)  a  180  day  f.om' en.nctmc'i'  rr- 
qulrement  for  pu'jlishln;T  of  Aval  re:T"ln- 
tioi^s.  This  proposal  Is  designed  to  assure 
ihe  States  and  oilier  concerned  ertlties  li 
comijlete  and  adequate  suldanc-a  la  iiiiolc- 
latnting  the  n.ajcr  and  complex  revi.sluii.i 
.s-l  forth  in  S.  3378,  a:  lepcr'.ed. 

5.  Scctloii  121  requires  the  KEW  Sei'ro- 
tary  to  deve'op  v.ith'.n  18  morths  from  en- 
actment of  this  A'^t  a  model  evaluation  sy- 
tom  to  bo  implemented  by  the  States  for  all 
services  delivered  wihin  each  State  to  Cr- 
vclopmenti'.lly  d;!:S.bled  perrons.  Given  the 
breadth  and  complex  nature  of  this  rtiiuiro- 
meut,  this  provision  Is  Impracticable,  lo  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose.  I.e.,  develcpment 
of  an  evaluation  capability  In  the  State-^,  the 
Administration  recommends  that  each  Str.-te 
be  required  to  develop,  lu  accordance  with 
guiilelincB  ptcmuigated  by  the  Secretary,  a 
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f.otem  for  the  evaluation  of  ."services  to  the 
developmentaliy  disabled. 

6.  Section  122  establLshes  a  new  Special 
Project  grant  authority.  In  addition,  Sec- 
•ioa  112(e)  of  S.  3378  would  contlnu*  the 
separate  authority  for  national  significance 
projects  funded  from  a  maximum  10%  set- 
.-xside  of  State  allotment  funds.  Apart  from 
the  disadvantages  of  maintaining  2  sepa- 
rate project  grant  authorities,  the  Admin- 
istration Is  opposed  at  this  time  to  the 
increased  outlays  that  could  result  from  the 
additional  authority  tor  Section  122  "-pecial 
projects. 

7.  The  Administration  objects  to  the  in- 
clusion of  the  term  "specific  learning  dis- 
ability" in  the  definition  of  "developmen- 
tal disability"  and  prefers  that  provision  of 
the  Admlnlstratlon-sjwnsored  measure  which 
would  add  only  "autism"  to  the  definition. 

TITLE  n 

We  recommend  deletion  of  Title  II  because 
of  Ita  potential  adverse  Impact  on  existing 
State  Medicaid  programs,  or.  individual  facil- 
ities, and  ou  developmentaliy  disabled 
persons. 

Our  major  objections  to  Tille  II  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Title  II  would  establish  standards  for 
faculties  serving  the  developnientally  dis- 
abled which  duplicate  tlie  existing  Medicaid 
Intermediate  Care  Facility  (ICF)  standards. 
Implementation  of  Title  II  would  conflict 
with  the  Implementation  of  Medicaid  law 
already  underway,  and  could  cause  consider- 
able confusion  and  duplication  of  effort  for 
State  Medicaid  agencies  and  facilities.  In 
addltloo,  much  of  the  language  lu  the  pro- 
posed standards  is  vmenforceable  because  it 
is  admonitory  in  nature.  The  ICF  Title  XIX 
standards  accompUsh  the  objectives  of  Title 
II  within  a  shorter  time  frame  through  lan- 
guage which  we  feel  can  be  enforced  and.  If 
neces.sary,  defended  In  court. 

2.  Section  203  would  require  the  prepara- 
tion of  State  plans  related  to  facilities  for  the 
developmentaliy  disabled  which  would  dupli- 
cate the  State  plan  requirements  under  Title 
XIX  (Medicaid). 

3.  Section  206,  which  would  withold  all 
Federal  funds  from  Institutions  and  agencies 
not  meeting  standards  In  five  years,  would 
be  administratively  Infeaslble,  would  require 
a  substantial  Increase  In  the  Federal  moni- 
toring function  and  would  apply  to  so  many 
faculties  and  to  so  many  sources  of  Federal 
funds  that  it  could  create  a  sizeable  adminis- 
trative burden.  In  addition,  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  enforce. 

4.  Section  213  would  create  In  each  State 
a  new  fair  hearing  system  unrelated  to  cur- 
rent systems  of  due  process  safeguards.  Tlie 
section  Is  so  broadly  drawn  ttiat  It  could  be 
interpreted  to  authorize  the  State  agency 
administering  the  new  system  to  overrule  a 
Federal  agency  administering  benefits  or 
services  to  an  individual. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  these  views  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administrations  program. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  before  the  Senate— S.  3378. 
the  proposed  Developmentaliy  Disabled 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act— is  the 
product  of  intensive  study  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
represents  a  major  effort  to  clarify  the 
purposes  of  the  present  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act  and  to  Improve  Its  Im- 
plementation and  administration,  as  well 
as  to  pro\1de  greater  protection  for  the 
rights  of  IndlvIduWs  with  developmental 
disabmties. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  admiration 
for  the  Initiative  and  insight  Into  the 
problems  of  individuals  with  develop- 
iv.ental  disabilities  displayed  by  the  dis- 


tinguished chauman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Senator 
Williams,  by  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  that  committee.  Senator  Javits,  as 
well  a.s  by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped.  Senator 
Randolph,  and  the  ranldng  minority 
member  of  the  subcommitt-ce.  Senator 
St.\fforii. 

GAO    REPOnT 

Mr.  President,  tlie  bill  whicli  has  been 
reported  from  committee  provides  for 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  purposes  for 
which  support  should  be  provided  under 
the  authorities  of  the  act.  Before  under- 
taking an  extension  of  this  act,  the  sub- 
committee had  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  conduct  an  intensive 
review  of  programs  supported  by  the  act 
the  GAO  study  found  there  were  wide 
variations  between  programs  in  the  vari- 
ous States  and.  In  addition,  found  pro- 
grams in  the  same  State  supported  under 
the  two  major  authorities  in  cun-ent 
law — assistance  to  university-affiliated 
facilities  and  assistance  to  States  for 
planning  programs  to  aid  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  —  were  fre- 
quently administered  and  operated  with- 
out coordination  and  with  different  goals. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  report  foimd 
that  there  was  wide  latitude  among  the 
States  as  well  as  within  the  States  as  to 
the  definition  of  a  developmental  dis- 
ability, due  to  the  lack  of  precision  in 
cm'rent  law  in  expressing  congressional 
Intent,  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare's  very  limited 
interpretation  of  that  intent. 

DEFINITION  OF  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

When  legislation  extending  the  act 
was  first  introduced,  Mr.  President,  I 
expressed  my  Intention  to  amend  the 
act  to  make  it  clear  that  additional  dis- 
abilities were  to  be  Included  In  the  defi- 
nition, and  specifically,  that  autism  was 
included. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  bill  as  reported 
from  committee  expends  the  definition 
of  developmental  disabilities  to  Include 
autism.  The  most  effective  treatment 
programs  for  children  suffering  from 
autism  to  date  have  been  very  parallel 
to  the  type  of  programs  established  un- 
der the  authorities  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act,  so  the  Inclusion  of  this 
disability  will  not  add  significantly  to 
the  costs  of  administering  the  act  while, 
at  the  same  time,  making  Its  benefits 
available  to  a  group  which  has  been  ex- 
cluded, unfairly  I  believe,  from  its  pro- 
grams. 

Clarification  of  the  definition  of  a  de- 
velopmental disability  in  addition  should 
result  In  fewer  variations  and  inconsis- 
tencies In  progi'ams  administered  under 
the  authorities  of  the  act, 

VNIVEBSITY-AFFILIATED   FACILITIES 

Mr.  President,  the  university-affiliated 
facility — UAF — program  partly  support- 
ed imder  the  authorities  of  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Act.  has  been  a 
valuable  resoui'ce  in  training  personnel 
to  provide  services  for  individuals  with 
developmental  disabilities,  as  well  as  in 
developing  new  diagno.«?is  and  treatment 
procedures. 

However,  these  facilities  exist  in  only 
26  States  at  the  present  time  plus  the 


District  of  Columbia.  To  assure  that  the 
resources  of  these  university-affiliated 
facilities  are  made  available  to  those 
States  not  now  having  a  facility,  the  bill 
provides  that  each  existing  university- 
affiliated  facility  may  assess  the  needs 
of  States  within  their  geographic  area 
with  a  viev,-  to  assisting  in  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  satellite  center  where  tlie 
needs  a.ssessment  indicates  one  is  needed. 
Such  a  satellite  center  would  receive 
backup  support  from  the  university - 
affiliated  facility  and  would,  in  turn,  op- 
erate in  close  coordination  with  an  ap- 
propriate Institution  or  agency  in  its 
State  in  providing  clinical  services. 

In  providing  this  backup  support  and 
in  conducting  the  initial  sissessment,  the 
imiversity-afflliated  facility,  efforts 
would  be  suppMjrted  fully  by  Federal 
funds  and  matching  funds  provided  by 
the  State  in  v^hich  the  satellite  center 
would  be  established.  I  feel  these  univer- 
sity-affiliated facilities  currently  per- 
form an  outstanding  function  with  very 
limited  funding,  and  the  additional  costs 
involved  In  assisting  In  the  establish- 
ment of  satellite  centers  should  not  be 
out  of  funds  needed  to  maintain  existing 
UAF  facilities.  The  reported  bill  fully 
protects  the  present  level  of  UAF  fund- 
ing— $4.75  million — for  existing  pro- 
gram.s. 

COMMUNITT -BASED  PBOCBAMS 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  one  very  clear 
basic  goal  has  been  enimciated  In  the 
legislation  reported  from  committee. 
That  Is  the  need  to  move  away  from 
long-term  Institutionalization  of  indi- 
viduals with  devel(H>mental  disabilities  to 
the  development  of  community-based 
programs  utilizing  all  ccHnmunity  re- 
soiu'ces  related  to  treatment  of  habilita- 
tion of  such  Individuals  to  provide 
comprehensive  services  In  the  home 
community. 

However,  In  encouraging  the  move- 
ment to  community-based  programs,  I 
recognize  that  the  need  for  som*  long- 
term  residential  programs  will  remain. 
The  bill  specifically  provides  that  where 
Institutional  programs  are  appropriate, 
adequate  support  should  be  planned  for 
them  so  that  necessary  trea4;ment  and 
habilitation  programs  can  be  given  resi- 
dential patients  to  develop  their  full 
potential. 

To  reinforce  the  bills  commitment  to 
these  needs,  the  reported  bill  pro\1des 
that  for  a  State  to  qualify  for  support 
under  Its  authorities.  It  must  develoi>  a 
State  plan  oriented  to  specific  goals  de- 
signed :  One,  to  reduce  Inappropriate  In- 
stitutionalization and.  two.  to  Improve 
institutional  care  where  such  placement 
is  appropriate. 

The  priority  goals  which  a  university 
affiliated  facility  must  establish  include 
these  two  specific  goals  as  well. 

The  growing  realization  over  the  past 
decade  that  Institutional  placement  of 
Individuals  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties Is  Inappropriate  to  their  full  de- 
velopment to  their  maximum  level  of 
ability  has  been  reflected  In  efforts  in 
maixv  States  to  develop  alternative  pro- 
grams to  State  institutions.  California 
has  instituted  such  a  program.  Ho\\-ever. 
in  the  transition  to  community-based 
proi,rams,  greater  responsibility  is  placed 
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of  the  State 
es  prime  re- 
.•^poivibility  for  developmfcnt.  pixpara 
tion,  and  implementation  of  the  State 
plan  in  the  State  plannir^  council  es- 
tablished by  the  act. 

So  the  counc.'l  can  function  with  the 
ruthoiity  rcQuired  to  pla  i  and  imple- 
ment a  program  which  w  ill  cut  across 
the  jurisdictional  responsi  lilities  of  i;ev- 
eral  State  agencies,  as  well  3s  local  agen- 
cies, S.  3378  as  reported  n  quires  that  It 
include  representatives  of  the  principal 
State  agencies,  local  agenc  ies,  and  non- 
governmental agencies  and  groups  which 
are  concerned  with  servic  's  to  individ- 
uals with  developmental  d  sabilities. 

The  Governor,  as  chief  'xecutive  offi- 
cer, is  responsible  for  api  ointments  to 
the  council  to  insure  that  t  le  council  will 
liave  the  cabinet-level  st  itus  required 
to  develop  a  State  plan  wh  ich  will  coor- 
cinate  programs  of  severa  State  agen- 
cies where  they  relate  to  s(  rvices  for  in- 
dividuals with  development  il  disabilities. 
In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  member- 
ship of  the  council  must  include  con- 
sumers of  services  or  the  r  parents  or 


guardians,  who  shall  mak  ; 


one-third  of  the  membersii  ip. 


COORDJNnTION    WITH    OTHK      PROGRAMS 

The  requirements  of  th  e  State  plan 
make  very  clear  the  impori  ance  of  coor- 
dinating all  State  and  c(|nimunity  re- 
sources in  the  developmcn 
to  provide  services  to  per 
velopmental  disabilities.  Ir 
State  plan  is  required  to  ;ake  into  ac- 
count the  services  provid(  d  such  indl 
\  iduals  by  other  federally  issisted  State 
i>iogram.s,  such  as  vocatior  al  rehabllita 
t'on,  education  for  the  han  licapped,  and 
maternal  and  child  heajh  programs 
among  others. 
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Mr.  President,  Federal  programs  which 
I  believe  are  particularly  complementary 
to  programs  providing  services  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  are 
those  authorized  by  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  of  1973 — Public  Law 
93-113— which  I  authored. 

That  act  provides  for  support  of 
the  training  cf  citizens  of  all  ages  in 
volunteer  services  to  the  community, 
including  specifically  services  for 
indinduals  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, especially  those  with  severe 
handicaps.  The  involvement  of  RSVP 
volunteers  and  Foster  Grandparents 
seems  particularly  valuable,  after  appro- 
priate training  has  been  provided  them, 
as  individual  patient  advocates  assigned 
to  an  individual  with  one  or  more  de- 
velopmental disabilities.  In  such  a  role, 
the  volunteer  can  provide  necessary  sup- 
port to  that  individual  in  his  effort  to 
function  independently  in  the  commu- 
nity. Other  voluntary  groups  such  as 
service  organizations  snould  also  be  en- 
couraged to  devote  some  emphasis  to 
i)rograms  which  can  increase  the  avail- 
abilit.v  of  sei vices  or  otherv.ise  aid  in- 
dividupls  V  itii  developmental  disabilities. 

VOLUNTEERS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  article  in  a  publication 
cf  the  California  Department  of  Health, 
describing  the  benefits  of  Involving  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program — support- 
ed under  Public  Law  93-113 — in  an  in- 
stitutional program  in  California,  be  in- 
serted at  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcohD, 
as  follows: 

Foster  Grandparents  Help  Autistic 
Residents  at  Xapa 

A,.itJsm  is  R  psychological  (perhaps  physio- 
logical) phenomeiiun  well-known  in  state 
iiospitals  thBt  care  for  the  mentally  ill. 
Nearly  2£0  so-called  autisttc  children  and 
EcUili«;  are  in  special  programs  conducted  at 
Camaiillo.  Napa,  and  Metropohtan.  among 
others.  The  word  "so-called"  is  xised  because 
the  dipgnosis  In  some  cases  is  not  all  that 
certain. 

The  common  oenoininator  among  the  au- 
tistic is  self-motivated  and  socially  unac- 
ceptable behavior,  such  as  head-banging, 
clotiie.H-tearing.  verbal  obscenity,  and  open 
mfi.stiirbation.  The  autistic  pr.tlent  tiMially 
lacks  the  ability  to  relate  to  people  or  objects. 
T^eir  apparent  Inability  to  dress  themselves, 
eat  without  help,  or  keep  themselves  clean, 
provides  the  most  common  excuse  for  their 
rejection  as  community  placement  car.di- 
d.^'f  s. 

Excuses  are  rapidly  losing  validity,  how- 
ever. thrii:l:s  to  the  devoted  work  of  ward 
I  ei-!:0iinel  and  medical  staff  at  the  state  hos- 
pitals in  special  "in-reach"  programs  for  the 
autistic,  such  as  the  work  started  In  T-5  at 
Napa  State  Hospital  in  January  1973.  An- 
other reason — and  ore  which  excites  the 
technical  experts — is  the  effect  of  foster 
gr.mdparents  on  the  demeanor  and  behavior 
of  children  and  adults  who  exhibit  autistic 
s\  mptoms. 

Comiie.  Beth,  and  Herb  are  fairly  typical  of 
tlie  foster  grandparents  recruited  by  Nellie 
Owens,  the  N'apa  coordinator  for  elderly  citi- 
zens to  help  others  and  to  tarn  something 
extra  in  retirement.  They  don't  earn  much  In 
a  work  day  that  spans  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. — 
$1.60  per  hour  nontaxable  stipend,  $1  per  day 
for  travel,  f.nd  a  noon  meal  ticket.  Their 
most  sattsfying  rewards  are  intangible. 

But  let  Connie  tell  about  It: 


"I  will  be  forever  thankful  that  I  became 
a  grandma  In  March.  I  have  been  retired  for 
six  years  and  until  I  Joined  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents nothing  I  did  satisfied  me.  and  no  one 
needed  me.  This  year,  at  71,  the  feeling  cf 
not  being  needed  left  in  a  hurry  when  I  was 
introduced  to  my  two  boys. 

"Boys  is  a  misnomer  because  Billy  is  30 
and  Larry  is  26.  They  have  been  Institution- 
alized most  of  their  lives  and  Intellectually 
are  about  six  years  old.  They  are  sweet  and 
obedient.  Billy  was  in  school  up  to  the  third 
(■rade.  He  loves  story  books  and  learns  to 
read  the  simple  ones  while  he  traces  each 
word  with  a  finger. 

"Larry  is  very  precise  and  anything  he 
does  must  be  just  so.  or  done  as  well  as  he 
can.  He  loves  to  please.  Having  a  grand- 
mother he  can  call  his  own  Is  important  to 
Larry.  We  have  taken  Jaunts  to  the  barber 
fhop  and  to  tlie  canteen  for  special  goodies, 
and  on  good  dcivs  both  of  my  boys  have  been 
with  me  in  the  outside  yards." 

And  Connie  concludes:'  "The  look  on  your 
bov  s  face  when  he  sees  Grandma  Is  reward 
enough  for  us  who  have  grown  to  love  the=e 
children  In  a  very  short  time." 

What  the  technicians  have  seen  In  Program 
IX  is  the  blossoming  of  trust,  which  is 
another  wny  of  saying  love.  Billy  and  Larry 
may  or  may  not  find  a  home  in  the  outside 
world,  but  their  world  at  Napa  State  Hos- 
pitr.l  hr.s  been  enlarged  and  enriched  by  t^e 
oally  presence  of  foster  grandparents  whose 
only  concern  is  to  make  caring  about  others 
a  reality. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  tliat 
glowing  description  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived both  by  the  patient  and  the  volun- 
teer in  an  institutional  setting  such  as 
a  State  hospital  can  also  be  achieved  in 
coriimunity-br.sed  programs.  In  our  fast 
paced  and  impersonal  lu-ban  society  it 
is  difMcult  for  an  individual  who  is  de- 
velopmentally  disabled  to  venture  beyond 
his  hom.e  or  a  community  program  pro- 
viding services  for  his  needs.  A  volimteer 
can  provide  the  necessary  support  to  en- 
able the  individual  to  broaden  his  hori- 
zons— perhaps  to  travel  to  the  seashore 
or  go  on  a  picnic — or  perhaps  to  provide 
companion.': hip  to  visit  a  neighborhood 
movie. 

These  volunteers  can  also  be  of  in- 
valuable assistance  in  assisting  the  pro- 
fe.':sional  staff  in  community  facilities  to 
organize  programs  and  to  insure  that  the 
human  and  legal  rights  of  each  person 
served  are  fully  protected  and  his  inter- 
ests are  advocated. 

INDTVIDUALIZED    SERVICE 

Mr.  President,  although  S.  3378  as  re- 
ported docs  place  a  good  deal  of  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  organize  and  implement 
programs  to  provide  services  to  individ- 
uals with  developmental  disabilities  in 
the  most  effective  and  eCBcient  manner, 
it  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  best-run  programs  in  the  world  can- 
not take  place  of  providing  services  in 
an  atmosphere  of  respect  and  dignity  for 
each  individual.  A  major  portion  of  the 
committee  s  efforts  were  devoted  to  de- 
veloping a  framework  which  would  as- 
sure that  each  individual  receiving  serv- 
ices, whether  in  a  community-based,  or 
a  long-term  residential  facihty,  is  given 
the  respect  and  attention  due  each  per- 
son. Incentives  are  provided  to  such  fa- 
cilities to  enable  them  to  meet  standards 
which  will  guarantee  that  services  can 
be  provided  on  a  personalized  basis  so 
that  each  individual  served  can  achieve 
his  full  potential. 
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CONCLUSION 

With  this  multiple  approach  to  provid- 
ii'.g  quality  and  total  services  to  individ- 
uals with  developmental  disabilities,  both 
Ircui  an  organizational  as  well  as  a  hu- 
manistic viewpoint,  S.  3378  as  reported 
r;'crs  an  opportmiity  to  the  States  to 
vw'r.e  their  programs  pprticularly  sup- 
oorlive  of  citizens'  needs  and  relc'ant  to 
todays  demands. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Membeis  of 
the  Senate  to  give  their  full  support  to 
S.  3378  as  reported  from  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  pleaded  to  .join 
Senators  Randolph  and  St,\fford  and 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped  in  bringing  S.  3378.  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance 
and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  to  the  Senate  floor. 
This  legislation  extends  and  strengthens 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  and  es- 
tablishes basic  minimum  standards  for 
commtmltj'  and  residential  services  for 
developmeutall>'  disabled  persons. 

As  originally  passed  by  the  Congress  hi 
1970  this  legislation  was  intended  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  mechanism 
throtigh  which  States  could  ptill  together, 
at  the  level  of  service  delivery,  all  of  the 
fragmented  programs  needed  to  provide 
Integrated  care,  education,  and  other 
services  for  individuals  with  neiu-ologlcal 
liacdicapping  conditions.  The  goal  was 
not  to  duplicate  or  pay  for  existing  serv- 
ices, but  to  deploy  funds  in  a  catalytic 
manner  for  systematic  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  services;  funds  were  only 
to  be  used  to  support  services  when  such 
seiTices  did  not  exist  or  when  necessary 
gaps  must  be  filled  to  provide  compre- 
hensive programing.  The  legislation 
before  lis  today  builds  on  this  model  and 
makes  changes  which  the  committee  be- 
lieves are  necessary  to  further  this  effort. 

The  main  focus  of  this  legislation, 
both  titles  I  and  U,  is  the  facilitation  of 
comprehensive  services  in  the  commimlty 
for  persons  who  are  mentally  retarded 
or  with  other  developmental  disabilities. 

The  committee  has  taken  steps  to 
strengthen  the  efforts  of  State  planning 
councils  for  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled In  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose, 
and  has  established  as  tlie  primary  goal 
of  the  legislation  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices to  Individuals  In  the  most  normal- 
ized environment  possible.  Because  of 
the  Inadequacy  of  services  in  the  com- 
munity, mentally  retarded  and  other 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
have  been  segregated  In  residential  liv- 
ing situations  which  provide  Inadequate 
services  to  meet  their  needs.  While  some 
services  may  be  exemplary,  there  Is  no 
State  in  tlie  Union  which  can  claim  that 
it  provides  good  developmental  care  and 
education  services  for  this  population. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  horrify- 
ing conditions  which  exist  in  most  of  the 
public  residential  Institutions  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  other  develop- 
mentally  disabled  persons  have  provided 
shocking  testimony  to  the  inhiunan  way 
\v<  care  for  such  persons.  The  conditions 
;n  Willowbrook.  at  Partlow  in  Alabama, 
aiid  at  Rosewood  in  Maryland,  and  at 
many  other  institutions  have  shown 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
treatment  of  those  iiidividuaLs  is  worse 
thiir.  all  of  us  would  like  to  admit. 


Steps  to  scale  down  many  of  these 
large  custodial  institutions  liave  resulted 
in  iiot-so-large  institutions,  often  with 
not  much  improved  care,  and  with  little 
iollowup.  This  has  been  true  at  Willow- 
brook:  In  1965  and  again  in  1972.  broad 
criticism  has  been  levied  at  this  institu- 
tion; all  indications  point  tov,ard  little 
rh.-aige.  and  the  Willowbrook  trial  begins 
next  week.  While  much  ran  be  said  about 
liio  lack  of  available  fimtls  to  improve 
conditions  at  these  institutions,  at  some 
point  this  country  mu.«t  draw  the  line. 
The  3buse.';  are  too  commonplace  to  point 
at  n  sinrle  in.stitution,  or  a  single  abu.se 
r-.nd  i.ay  that  it  is  an  anomaly. 

Over  the  last  2  years,  the  committee 
ha.s  taken  testimony  or  received  reports 
of:  Inappropriate  admissions  because  cf 
lack  of  commmiity  ,<;er\1ces,  inappropri- 
ate and  inhuman  experimentation  with 
residents,  sterilizations  and  other  opera- 
tions performed  for  convenience  of  treat- 
ment, starvation  and  malnutrition,  abuse 
and  physical  pimishment,  inadequate 
food  and  living  conditions,  and  death. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  deny  that  some  Im- 
provements have  occurred  over  the  last 
few  years.  Yet,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  eqital  protection 
of  the  law  for  all  persons  no  matter  who 
they  are,  or  what  their  condition.  A  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  Alabama  has  ruled 
in  the  Partlow  case  that  this  includes  the 
right  to  treatment  for  persora  who  are 
institutionalized,  for  without  that  right 
such  pei-sons  have  been  Incarcerated 
without  due  process.  A  judge  in  New 
York  in  a  preliminary  hearing  on  the 
Willowbrook  case  said  that  this  Includes 
the  right  to  protection  from  harm.  De- 
spite the  Constitution,  despite  State  and 
local  law.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any- 
one to  argue  that  individuals  who  reside 
in  these  Institutions  receive  the  equal 
protection  of  any  law,  let  alone  the  con- 
stitutimial  rights  they  are  entitled  to 
enjoy  by  being  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  committee  has  taken  an  approach 
in  the  legislation  before  us  to  provide  a 
framework  by  which  these  constitutional 
rights  may  be  enforced.  Title  I  assists 
States  In  their  planning  toward  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
developmentally  disabled  Individuals. 
Title  II  of  the  legislation  sets  forth  basic 
minimum  standards  for  both  commu- 
nity agencies  and  facilities  and  residen- 
tial facilities.  In  brief: 

TTTLEI 

Transfers  the  OfiBce  of  Developmental 
Disabilities  from  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Services  Administration  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary. 

Requires  affirmative  action  to  employ 
and  advance  in  employment  handicapped 
individuals — applies  to  all  recipients  of 
assistance  under  the  act  and  parallels 
provisions  In  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Creates  a  new  special  project  grant 
authority  In  the  D.D.  legislation. 

Strengthens  the  State  plarmmg  and 
advisory  councils  by  providing  adequate 
staff,  making  them  responsible  for  sub- 
mission of  a  State  plan  and  approving: 
all  plans  for  implementation  of  the  State 
plan,  including  the  plans  for  expendi- 
luie  of  funds,  and  giving  them  prior  re- 
view and  comment  over  other  State  plans 
for  Federr.l  assi.'^tance  wliich  affect  per- 
soii.s  witli  do".el'<:)mental  (ii.>nbilitie.». 


Establishes  priorities  for  tlie  expendi- 
ture of  fimds  under  the  act,  which  place 
primary  empliasis  on  the  establisliment 
of  community-based  programs  to  sene 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
and  tlie  deinstitutionalization  of  such 
persons. 

Includes  as  a  piimary  emi;hasis  for 
fluids  for  university  afEliated  facilities, 
the  deinstitutionalization  of  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities,  and  provides 
funds  for  miiversity  afiBliated  facilities  to 
conduct  assessments  of  the  need  for  fa- 
cilities to  train  persons  and  provide  serv- 
ices in  State  not  served  by  university- 
afl&liated  facilities,  and  funds  to  estab- 
lish satellite  centers. 

Mandates  the  development  of  a  model 
evaluation  system  by  the  Secretarj'  of 
HEW  which  will  assess  the  adequacy  of 
services  to  individuals  with  development- 
al disabilities. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  sets  forth  a  means 
to  assme  that  the  rights  of  development- 
ally  disabled  individuals  will  be  protected. 
As  Introduced,  this  legislation  provided 
that  all  facilities  for  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  meet  standards 
based  on  the  standards  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospi- 
tals for  residential  facilities  or  lose  any 
Federal  assistance  within  5  years.  S.  3378 
as  reported  from  committee  makes 
change  In  this  legislation,  and  provides 
alternative  procedures  for  residential  and 
community  faciUties  and  agencies  pro- 
viding services  to  pers(Kis  with  develop- 
mental disabilities.  Under  S.  3378,  as  re- 
ported: 

A  State  must  protide  assmances  to  Uie 
Secretary  within  1  year  from  enactment 
that  each  facility  and  agency  within  tlie 
State  has  adopted  a  plan  for  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act,  and 
the  State  must  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  plan  which  demonstrates  how  such 
compliance  will  be  met. 

A  State  must  agree  to  do  compliance 
reviews,  and  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  conduct  validation  surveys  of  such 
compliance  re\iews. 

Residential  and  commimlty  facilities 
and  agencies  are  required  to  meet  stand- 
ards based  on  standards  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospi- 
tals within  5  years,  or  must  meet  alterna- 
tive requirements  which  Include : 

Such  performance  criteria  as  de\eloped 
by  the  Secretary; 

The  provision  of  individualized  written 
habilitatlon  plans; 

A  client  program  coordinator  to  be  as- 
signed to  each  developmentally  disabled 
individual,  and 

Certain  minimum  standards  relating 
to  family  visitation,  admission  require- 
ments to  facilities,  personnel,  educational 
services,  civil  rights  and  food,  medical 
treatment,  and  safety. 

Title  II  also  provides  that  a  system  of 
personal  and  protective  advocacy  must 
be  established  in  each  State  to  monitor 
programs  and  services  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  each  developmentally  disabled 
individual. 

Mr.  President,  the  focus  of  S.  3378  is 
the  reinforcing  of  all  of  the  aspects  of 
senice  delivery  to  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  which  are  needed  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  service  system. 
T;-.c  committee  ha^  eir.phasi/cd  the  need 
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for  ancillary  services  in  tl  e  community 
under  title  I  to  bolster  c(  mmimity  fa- 
cilities, and  community  cj  re.  Such  an- 
cillary  care  incJudc-s:    pajent   training 


?r.d  counseling,  early  child  locd  diarnos- 


and  evaluation  service 
r'l'd  stimulation  and  inter 
ice-..  Continuing  this  emj;  .osis  on  the 
;  eeri  to  de-'.elop  ccmpreheji'iive  services 
'.•hich  will  aid  in  the  provi: 
developmental  care  for  all 
c'.fvelopmental  disr.biUtics, 
!•=•?  also  transfers  t.'^e  Gffrc*  of  Develop- 
mental DisabiUties  from  t;  e  Social  and 
Hoh.".bilitation  Services  A  Iministration 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretj  ry. 
The  committee  lias  furtl-  ;r 
the  definition  of  deveictam 


iMes  to  include  autism  and  ;  Dccific  learn- 
ing disabilities  and  otl:o  disabilities 
which  are  found  to  be  c'os  ly  related  to 
mental  retardation  as  tha  term  refers 
to  the  general  intellectua  functioning 
or  an  impairment  in  adap  ive  behavior 
or  which  requires  treatme  it  similar  to 
that  required  for  per-sons  v  ho  are  men- 
tally retarded.  Srch  disah  lities 
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home  care, 
■ention  serv- 


on  of  quality 
persons  with 
the-  ccmniit- 


brondcntd 
ntal  disp.bil- 


Originate  before  at-e  18.  b« 


continue   indefinitely    and 
.substantial  handicap  to  tin 


must : 

expected  to 

constitute   a 

individual's 


ability  to  function  normal  y  in  society 


This  definition  stre<^ves  the 


ture  of  the  disability,  its  occ  u-rence  early 
in  life,  and  its  impairment  pf  the  devel- 
opment of  an  individual. 

It  is  further  important  tcinote  that  in 
tenns  of  development,  pers  ms  with  de 
velopmental  disabilities  an  those  who 
are  tiie  most  severely  impa  ired  in  both 
intellectual  functioning  or  e  ?neral  adap- 
tive behavior.  It  is  fcr  thij  reason  that 
t!ie  committee  has  includec  autism  and 
specific  learning  disabilities  but  intends 
that  those  individuals  v  ith  specific 
learning  disabilities  who  ar  ;  covered  by 
this  definition  are  person  for  whom 
tlus  disabi'ity  is  a  very  sejere  impair- 
ment. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  v%ish 
to  praise  my  colleagues  o  i  the  com- 
mittee who  have  been  most  steadfast  in 
their  support  and  continuii  g  examina- 
tion of  this  lecislation,  and  v  ish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  V 
Randolph '.  the  junior 
Vermont  <  Mr.  Stafford  i  ,  th 
ator  from  Califonria    <Mr. 


and  the  senior  Senator  froi  \  New  York 


on  this  leg- 
their  assist- 

Mr.  Presi- 


ng  my  re- 


the  article 


I  Mr.  Javits  '  for  their  work 
islation,  and  their  staffs  for 
ance. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent 
dent,  that  a  recent  article  fi  3m  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  placemen  .  of  individ- 
uals from  Willowbrook  be  pi  inted  in  the 
P.EcoRD  immediately  follow 
m?rks. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  inlthe  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

Hospital  Is  Better  Than  WiiLowbrook 
AND  Yet  ...      I 
(By  Murray  Schumacl 

Sixty-three  retardates,  most  o 
d.'en  and  an  of  them  survivors 
the  state  institution  at  Win 
Staten  Island,  are  enduring  a  diTerent  kind 
c.f  neglect  In  a  secluded  buildir  a;  on  Wards 
Island  to  which  they  were  transl  ;rred  by  the 
State  Department  of  Mental  Hyi  iene 


chronic  na- 


rginia    'Mr. 

S<  nator    from 

senior  Sen- 

Cranston>, 


) 

them  chil- 
)f  abuses  at 
v.brook    on 


Those  profomifl  retardates — some  of  whom 
are  'oli-id,  deaf  or  unable  to  speak — spend 
their  dr.ys  huddled  In  enclosed  porches, 
c.-awlinp,  shuffling,  sometimes  Inert. 

T"re  otlier  day,  one  blind  child  was 
t.'..t,vhed  on  the  floor  of  an  empty  room,  her 
bcciy  twisted,  cluwing  at  iier  eyes.  Ho  one 
Knew  it  she  v.-.is  in  pain. 

Vet  In  t;:e  s.tme  bulldii:g.  in  gaily  painted 
room*,  aro  ihct-sands  of  dollars  worth  of 
expensive  ennipment  boutht  to  help  tc.^ch 
the  retard,!' cs  balance,  dexterity  and  co- 
operative play,  to  help  ihem  develop  muscles 
and  io  rccogni?e  colors  and  forms. 

These  rijoms  are  en.pty  most  of  the  d.:y. 

Waller  Martin,  who  last  week  w.ts  nn.med 
interim  director  of  three  n;;its  for  rotardates, 
In'-Uiding  this  one.  the  Keener  u'lit,  is  angry 
about  fne  situation  a'^d  has  notified  the 
Department  of  Alentil  Hygiene. 

"A  hell  of  a  lot  more  interaction  between 
staff  aiiCi  residents  Ls  nerrled."  iie  fcaid  in  an 
i.itcr.itw.  "I  know  there  is  a  shortasc  of  .stalT 
p.iid  I  am  fecki'.p  more.  But  meanwhile  we 
}-.,ive  .Til  this  fin;  cquipn-:ent  that  is  net 
bcinp  u^ed  to  help  anyone. 

Tlie  piitrht  of  these  helpless  retardates — 
to'.iie  are  tranquilized  because  they  can  hurt 
D-'eniselves  or  others — was  ob.served  for  two 
da.'-s  by  Tlie  New  York  Times  as  part  of  a 
CL'ntiniiing  investigation  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  st.ite's  inental-heslth  program. 

■'I've  never  seen  anything  so  mismanaged." 
sr.'d  one  professional  employe,  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified.  "I'm  very  much  afraid 
this  will  become  another  Willow'srook  unless 
something  is  done  very  .soon." 

"This  is  worse  than  Willowbrook,  ai-,d 
V.'illowbrook  was  honible,"  said  Chris 
Hansen,  staff  lawyer  for  the  Mental  Health 
Law  Project,  which  is  connected  with  the 
.American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  "These  kids 
are  Just  vegetating.  If  this  is  the  state's  idea 
of  a  community  facility,  then  the  state  is  in 
the  wrong  game." 

Mr.  Hunsen.  who  visited  the  unit  on  a 
weekend,  said  there  was  no  doctor  on  duty, 
ju.=  t  a  phone  number  where  a  doctor  could 
ije  reached. 

5*0  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  retardates 
are  not  abused  at  the  Keener  unit.  The 
building  is  clean.  .Tlthough  a  ntimber  of  the 
residents  are  not  toilet-trained.  They  were 
clothed,  although  many  cannot  dres.s  them- 
selves. 

FIVE  BROTHERS  UNITED 

The  transfers  from  Willowbrook  over  the 
last  six  months  have  brought  to  light  ac- 
counts of  moie  inexplicable  cruelties  of  In- 
liifference  at  the  Staten  Island  institution. 
Five  brothers  who  were  transferred  to  Keen- 
er, for  example,  had  been  kept  in  separate 
buildings  at  Willowbi'ook. 

"We  dent  know  if  this  was  deliberate  or 
Just  stupid."  said  one  of  the  Wards  Island 
einployes.  "The  brothers  are  much  better  off 
together.  They  kiss  one  another.  They  like 
being  together." 

The  transfers  were  the  result  of  a  court 
order  April,  1973,  In  which  Federal  Judge 
Orrin  G.  Judd  stressed  the  "inhumane  and 
shocking  conditions"  at  the  Willowbrook 
State  School  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

Since  then,  more  than  1,500  of  the  5,000 
retardates  at  Willowbrook  have  been  trans- 
ferred. The  aim  was  to  reduce  the  populaticn 
of  Willowbrook  to  2,500  next  year. 

In  addition  to  the  Keener  unit,  the  other 
ui.ics  of  the  Manhattan  Developmental  Cen- 
ter that  have  received  patients  from  Willow- 
brook are  the  Sheridan  unit,  at  75  Morton 
Street,  with  110  retradates,  and  Gouvernenr, 
at  621  Water  Street,  with  170. 

REPORTS  OF  MORK  TRANSFERS 

rverything  at  Wards  Island  is  excerbated 
bv  reports  that  the  state  agency  will  soon  be 
transferring  even  more  patients  there  from 
Willowbrook. 

Mr.  Martin  is  aware  of  these  reports,  which 
call  for  doubling  the  number  of  retardates 


at  tlie  Keener  Ui;it  by  next  spring.  When  he 
was  asked  about  them  the  other  day  by  a 
la-.vycr  from  tlie  state  s  Mental  Health  Infor- 
m.-ition  Service,  he  said: 

"I've  heard  the  reports.  But  the  way  wo 
are  right  now.  we  cannot  take  any  more  and 
I  won't." 

Thus,  mors  than  fix  months  afier  the 
transfers  began,  the  building  on  Wards  L,- 
la.icl  h!>.s  very  little  in  the  v.ay  of  a  program 
and,  with  its  present  staff,  employes  say, 
cotild  not  do  much  even  if  it  had  programs. 

For  the  63  retardates  there  are  about  70 
tiriploye?.  of  whom  only  f.ve  are  prcfe-sion- 
als,  not  counting  three  doctors  and  a  few 
nurses.  Ti.e  unit  hiis  four  persons  on  the 
janitorial  st.i.1  and  one  p-yrho'.ogist. 

"Many  of  :aese  children  don't  even  knew 
how  to  lauali  v.hen  they're  h?ppy,"  one  of 
the  professionals  said.  "We  received  children 
from  WiUo-Abrook  wlio  were  deaf  or  nearly 
t'caf  and  there  v.as  nothing  in  their  records 
to  show  it." 

A  background  of  hef.'i.ed  tension  between 
emplojees  rnd  the  fornier  Keener  director. 
Dr.  Merrill  Calvin,  has  produced  a  lingering 
atmosphere  of  uncertainty.  At  one  point,  a 
number  of  employes  signed  a  complaint 
against  the  director  that  was  sent  to  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.  The 
director  lesigned  last  week. 

It  is  geneiiilly  conceded  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Starr,  who  were  enthusiastic  six 
n-.out'is  ago  and  anxious  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  trying  to  help  the  retardates,  are 
now  ber-oming  pessimist ir. 

"It  is  awful."  one  employee  said.  "Here  we 
have  a  staff  that  is  young  ar.d  eager  and 
wants  to  help.  And  we  .'.ee  these  children 
Retting  nowhei-e.  It  seems  as  tliough  our  Job 
is  to  stand  guai  d  over  children  on  poi'ches." 

There  are  mixed  reports  about  the  attitude 
of  the  lower-echelon  employes.  Many  are  said 
by  the  adminl.:tration  to  be  devoted  to  the 
retardates.  But  there  are  reports  of  lateness 
and  early  departures,  and  of  taking  naps 
under  the  trees  near  the  building. 

The  reactions  of  the  retardates,  particu- 
larly of  the  children,  indicate  that  they  are 
treated  kindly  by  the  attendants— at  least 
by  those  who  spend  time  v.ith  them  on  the 
enclosed  porches. 

The  retardates  go  to  them  for  affection 
with  obvious  trust.  The  attendants,  particu- 
larly the  women,  pet  them,  talk  softly  to 
ihem  and  embrace  them  with  an  ease  that 
indicates  it  is  not  being  done  Just  for  visitors. 

The  three-story  brick  building  has  walls  so 
thick  that  it  is  cool  without  air-conditioning. 
The  setting  of  quiet  and  tall  shade  trees  is 
soothing.  But  some  experts  spy  a  building  set 
in  the  midst  of  a  community  Is  preferable 
becau'-.e  it  would  Involve  more  people  in  the 
plight  and  care  of  mental  patients. 

MORALE    REPORTED     SLIPPING 

Mr.  Martin,  who  has  set  up  a  committee  to 
work  out  a  program  for  the  Keener  Unit, 
says: 

"I  have  found  that  morale  is  not  as  high 
as  it  v.-as  several  montlis  ago.  A  lot  of  people 
working  here  Just  don't  tnow  what  to  do." 

He  has  assigned  James  Ramseur,  chief  of 
community  services  for  the  Manhattan  De- 
velopmental Center,  to  stay  at  Keener  and 
help  work  out  a  program. 

Mr.  Martin  has  also  begun  organizing  a 
group. of  parents  of  retardates  at  Keener,  ell 
of  whom  come  from  Manhattan.  One  of  the 
problems  Is  that  unless  the  parent  has  a 
car — and  few  do — it  will  cost  two  fares — by 
subway  to  125th  Street  and  then  by  bus  to 
Wards  Island — to  reach  the  facility. 

"Most  of  these  parents  are  poor,"  Mr.  Mar- 
tin said.  "Poverty  and  retarded  children  is 
not  the  happiest  combination.  The  least  we 
can  do  Is  to  try  to  help  the  retardates." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  dls- 
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charged  from  furtlier  consideration  of 
H.R.  14215  and  that  the  bill  be  immedi- 
ately considered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legit.lative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  14215)  to  amend  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Ser.  ices  ai:rt  Facilities 
Construction  Act  to  revLse  and  e>;tei,d  the 
programs  authorised  hy  t  hai  Act . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
p;  oceed  immediately  to  tiie  ccn..iaeration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H.R.  14215  and  to  substitute  the 
text  of  S.  3378,  as  reported  and  a.s 
amended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  v>ro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  a^:reeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pio  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  lite  tliLd  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  lime. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  lead  the  third 
time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  14215"  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Secretary  of 
ihe  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  H.R.  14215,  as  it  passed  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely consideration  of  S.  3378. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  Later  in  the  day  the  following  pio- 
coedings  occurred :  • 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi .  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  this 
morning  on  H.R.  14215  be  reconsidered 
and  that  certain  technical  amendments 
that  I  offer  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  to 
the  substitute  (S.  3378',  as  approved  by 
the  Senate  to  H.R.  14215.  be  agreed  to 
and  that  H.R.  14215,  as  thus  amended, 
be  repassed.  The  purpo.'-e  is  to  correct 
certain  technical  items. 

The  PRESIDING  GFriCIiR.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  technical  amendments  thus 
ar-'ieed  to  before  repa.';sage  are  as  fol- 
low.s : 

On  page  259.  line  ID.  strike  the  comma. 

On  page  261.  lino  6.  insert  a  coiimia  after 
'  appropriations". 

On  page  261.  line  11.  strike  "insure"  and 
Insert  "ensure". 

On  page  261,  strike  lines  20  through  26. 

On  page  262,  strike  lines  1  throusrh  12. 

On  page  262,  line  23.  strike  "specallzed 
a'.id  insert  "specialized  ". 

On  page  266,  line  7,  strike  "now". 

On  page  2G7.  line  24,  insert  a  comma  afier 
<  "which". 


On  page  268,  line  11,  strike  "per  centum "• 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "percent". 

On  page  268,  line  24,  Insert  a  comma  after 
"learning". 

On  page  270,  line  13,  strike  "to". 

On  page  270,  line  15,  strike  'established 
under  section  115". 

On  page  271.  line  6.  insert  a  comma  after 
"sentence". 

Oil   pagp  271.  line  21.  strike  "client". 

On  pi>ge  274.  line  18.  insert  a  closed  parer;- 
the.iis  before  "and". 

On  page  275.  line  21,  i-iscrt  a  ronima  after 
"part". 

On  page  276.  line  14.  strike  the  comma. 

O'l  pufcie  280.  line  8.  insert  "of  the  provi- 
.v;on.s  ol  "  sftcr  "implementation'". 

On  prc2  280.  line  22.  insert  "of  tbe  provi- 
rio'us  of"  after  'admini.^tration". 

Oil  page  282.  line  23,  strike  "client". 

Oil  pH^3  28'3.  Hue  7.  insert  a  coiV.n-.a  afier 
"fe.-sible". 

On  pajje  287.  iines  10  und  20.  strike  "ppf 
cenu;m"  ai'd  i:i?crt  in  lieu  thci'e'-ii  "per- 
ceniii  ;e  ". 

On  page  287.  line  22.  s'.rike  "pei  conium" 
and   insert  in   lien  thereof  "percentage". 

On  pfige  287.  line  23.  strike  "per  iciitum" 
af.d  iiisert  in  lieu  thereof  "percent". 

On  page  287.  line  24.  strike  "per  cen.tim" 
and  i'.i.-.ert  in  lieu  thereof  "percent". 

On  pi\t;e  201.  line  <>.  srrikc  'oi  20  per  cen- 
tum" ?nci  iiisn-l  in  lieu  thereof  "equal  to 
20  pc/ccnt". 

Oil  paae  2!»1.  line  10.  .strike  "no  more  than 
30  p'r  centum"  a'Jd  insert  in  lieu  thereoi 
"not  more  than  30  percent". 

On  page  292.  line  14   .'trike  "shair'. 

Oil  page  300.  line  13.  strike  "establi-shed 
i)"r:'uvit  to  sect  ion  11.3". 

On  page  301,  line  13.  strike  "establishtd 
ptiv.  viant  to  =ectlon  113". 

On  page  302.  Ime  13.  insert  "(42  U.S.C. 
2GG1  1  ■  after  'Act"". 

On  ppge  304.  line   11.  strik.?  "clieitt". 

On  page  304.  line  16.  siiike    'client's". 

Beginning  on  line  23.  page  310.  strike 
through  line  2,  page  311  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(27)  "mental  retai-dation"  means  signifi- 
cantly svibavcrage  general  intellectual  func- 
tioning existing  concurrently  with  deficits 
in  adaptive  behavior,  and  manifested  dur- 
ing the  developmental  period. 

On  page  312.  line  13,  strike  "facility.  Job  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereoi  "facility  (Job". 

On  page  313.  lino  15,  .«;trike  ""administra- 
tor "  a'ld  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '"administra- 
tor) ;". 

On  page  316.  line  21,  strike  "'no'"  r.nd  In- 
seit  in  Uett  thereof  '"not"". 

On  piige  338.  line  13,  strike  the  period  and 
inseri   m  lieu  t'nereof  a  scmiculon. 

On  page  342.  line  8.  strike  "director  "  and 
ii>--en  in  lieu  thereof  "dlrectorv". 

On  page  343,  line  1.  strike  the  semicolon 
end  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and". 

On  p'l^e  362.  line  23,  strike  "and  ". 

On  page  380.  line  5.  strike  "and  ". 

On  page  383.  line  4.  strilte.  "percent"  and 
iiisert   in   lieu    thereof   "prevent  ". 

On  page  388.  line  5.  strike  "equipage"  and 
inseil  in  lieu  thereof  ""Furnishing". 

On  page  40!,  line   12,  strike  "and  "". 

On  page  4Cti.  line  4,  strike  "residential"" 
and  insert  in  ii       thereof  '"re-iidcntial  '. 

On  page  4.J!;\  liiie  15,  insert  "to""  after 
"p'-o:  ided '. 

O:'.  p.-^ge  411.  line  11.  strike  "practicttm" 
and   insert   In  lieu  thereof  "practical". 

On  page  422.  line  6,  strike  "experiant" 
aitd    insert  in  lieu  thereof  "experience"'. 

On  page  429.  line  13.  strike  "Tndividuai" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "Individuals". 

On  page  433,  line  12,  strike  "refident"  and 
in.<=ert  in  liexi  thereof  "residents'". 

On  p:.ge  408.  line  6.  strike  "lost""  ana  v.x- 
.sen  ill  iifcu  thereof  ""least"". 

On  page  444.  line  18.  strike  "and   "". 

On  page  445.  line  6.  strike  "and  '". 

On  page  44B.  lines  22  and  23.  strike  "tJie 


American  Council  on  Ph.irinaceiitlcal  Educa- 
tion"" and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "'an  accredit- 
ing agency  approved  by  the  Secretary.". 

On  page  449.  line  9.  strike  ".'■nd    ". 

On  page  451,  line  2.  strike  "and  '". 

On  page  451,  line  5.  strike  "subs-tciim  ' 
and  in-ert  in  lieti  thereof  'subchapter  ". 

On  page  4."i3.  line  24,  Ktri;^.e  "and    '. 

Oil  pape  456.  line  24.  strike  "in"  aid 
inse:"  in  lien  thereof  "required  by  the  pro- 
Tisiaiv  of  '. 

On  pase  159.  lin°  2.  strike  "att?ndan'"es  at" 
Diid   i-'iert   in  lieu  thereof  "attending". 

Ol  DRge  460  line  6  .«'rike  "equipage"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "furnishing". 

On  p'lge  464.  line  18.  strike  "and  ". 

Cn  ptige  465.  line  16.  strike  'nr.d   "". 

On  page  468.  line  6  stri;;e  "18  t"  ar.d  insert 
i)t  lieu  thereoi  "(5)"". 

On  page  469.  line  2-.  strike  'and  trair- 
ing  ■"  and  insert  in  jioti  thereof  "training, 
aiid  ". 

Oil  p.i'2e  4r:'>.  ll'-.e  .'5.  insert  '"be"'  after 
"iMid'-. 

On  page  40.  lir.e  1*!.  strike  "iiim  or  ^er"' 
pn't  insert   i:i  lioii  thereof  "the  resident". 

On  p-.\ge  4'Jl .  line  21 .  strike  "and    ". 

0:i  page  491.  Une  23.  strike  "treatmev. .  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'ireatiiient  i-.nj", 

0;i  Tjaiie  4'.t4.  line  13.  strike  "individual  " 
and   iisert   in  lieu   t'lereof  "Individual.^". 

On  page  496.  lines  22  und  23.  strike  "'tl'C 
National  Association  of  S^ocial  WriUers""  p,nd 
iiiciert  in  lieu  thereof  ""appjopri.ite  naf  lon.i^Jy 
recciHnl'ed  professional   associations". 

On    Piige   498.    line.    9.   .strike    "and'". 

On  page  oOl.  line  17.  strike  "and    '. 

On  page  502.  Une  21.  strike  "and  '". 

On  nage  509.  line  5.  .sirike  "habilitati'T.i  " 
aad  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  habilitation  Kna". 

On  page  509,  line  7.  strike  "habilitaaon  ' 
p.-id  itisert  in  lieu  thereof  'habilitation  :tt'.d  '. 

On  i-'age  5^15.  line  17.  strike  "qualified  as' 
and   insert    in   lieu   thereof   "described". 

On  page  516,  line  15.  strike  "practicuni'' 
ai.cl  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "practical  '. 

O'l  page  522.  Une  13.  strike  'aiid  ". 

Oil  page  525.  line  13.  strike  ""and  ". 

On  page  525,  line  22.  strike  "pei-scna"'  ;:i.d 
insf-ri   in  Ueu  thereof  "personal". 

On  page  526.  strike  line  1  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "'( 12 1  reports  of  the  preadmission 
evaluations:". 

On  page  529.  line  2.  strike  "remain"  and 
insert  in  lieu  tlierecf  "maintain". 

On  page  532,  line  20,  strike  "aitd  ". 

On  pace  532.  line  21.  strike  '  cind  '  . 

0:i  page  5:i.S.  line  16.  sirike  "and   ". 

On  I'Pge  .'540.  line  14.  strike  "and  .so  forth". 

On  page  540.  line  15.  strike  "and  so  forth". 

On  page  542.  strike  line  21. 

On  puge  542.  line  22,  strike  "facilities"  and 
in:sfri  in  Ueu  thereof  "tbi   Facilities". 

On  pnge  545,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  " (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  "IPP'  ( ". 

On  p.^ge  546.  lUtes  8.  9.  11.  15,  19,  and  23. 
strike  II'P  '  and  insert  in  lieu  tliereof  "indi- 
vidual protrain  plan". 

On  page  547.  lines  1.  3.  5.  8.  10.  12.  17.  and 
19.  strike  "IPP"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•  individual  progn-^m  plan"". 

On  page  556.  lino  16.  sirike  "client". 

On  page  585.  line  7,  strike  '29011'  and  in- 
.'^ert  in  lieu  tliereof  ■"299L"'. 

On  page  533,  Une  3.  .strike  the  quotfctif.il 
niaik;.. 

On  page  594.  line  20.  strike  "  AmeriCiin 
Academy  cu  Pcdia'rics."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  'Secretary.'". 

On  p.ige  605,  line  3.  strike  "29&V"  ai:d  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "299W. 

On  piiKe  C07.  line  18.  strike  "ajtd". 

On  page  CU,  lijtes  21  and  22,  strike  the 
AmTica'i  Association  on  MeiUai  IK'ficicncy 
classitication"  a. id  insert  in  Ueu  theieoi  reg- 
ulations prescnijed  by  the  Sec-ri^tury '. 

On  page  611.  lines  24  and  25.  strike  the 
Ainericfiu  A-ssociatiott  on  >.:ental  Deficiency 
"regulations  prescribed  by  ilie  Secretary  '. 

0.1   p.\i;e   612.   sirike   lini-s.    13    ihronth    13 
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anr!  In-'crt  In  lieu  thereof  "dli  gnosis,  accord- 
ing to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre 
tarv;". 

On  pR£-e  613.  line  o.  strike  ' 
icn  in  lieu  thereof  "ZgsX". 

On  page  614.   strike  lines 

Cii    page    615.    strike    linos 

On  pa'^e  615.  line  6.  >trlke 
f^.'.v'.  in  lieu  thereof  "(Ui". 

On  page  617,  line  16.  Mriki 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period 

On   page   6 1  ft.   line    5.   striJ  e   -and 

On   page   626.   line    11.   strfie 
l!.sc-rt  in  lieu  thereof  •siaff 

On  page  629,  lines  9  andflO,  strike  '"Na 
tlona!  Fire  Protection  .Associ|tlon  L:te  Safe- 
ty C'cd->."  and  Insert  in  lieu 
Inry.  with  regard  to  fire  safe!: 


On    page    2G3.    line    13 
In.-^ert  in  lieu  thereof  'to". 
On  page  263.  line  20,  strike 


268,    lli.e    :;+.    Ir  sen 


line   7.   Inser 


299W'  and  In- 

!1   through  25. 

1    through    5. 

•■(E)"  and  in- 

t'le  co'on  and 


•Statf"  h-.d 


;hereof  "aecve- 


ike 


aiiv 


:<jr"    :u.d 

project", 
a  '    alter 


"or  ttgeiiCiet." 


n  IHO  davs  airev 
la  Act  and.", 
tia  coimnu  ai  ir>r 

the  ctininia. 
a  coinmsi  aiu-r 


On    page 
"learning". 

On  page  276 
after  "States". 

On  page  282.  st.-ike  lines  8  a  id  9  luul  inseil 
In  lieu  thereof  "it  siinll,  di  ■  elop.  submit, 
and  obtain  the  approval  of  tli  e  Seri-e- ". 

On  page  283,  Insert  between  lines  16  and  17 
the  lollowlng:  "Such  annual  t  laie  plan  shall 
be  Initially  submitted  wlihinJlHO  davs  airer 
the  date  of  enactment  of  th 

On  page  282    line  24.  inser 
"tion". 

On  page  286,  line  2(».  siilke 

On  page  287,  line  20,  insert 
"under" 

On  page  296,  line  14,  strike  ' 

On  page  302,  line  4,  inserv  '  >r  oi.su ppri.>ed 
after  "approved". 

On  page  327,  line  18.  strike 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  -guardii 

On  page  328,  line  5,  strike  guaidiaii.s"  »>ud 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'gaardin  i" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre<5i(l  n«.  T  !7iove  to 
reconiiider. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  liiofe  lo  lav  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  Ih;  on  Jlic  table  wjs 
agrted  to. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  Il5— TO  AU- 
THORIZE CERTAIxNf  EXPENDI- 
TURES FROM  THE  C  ONTINGENT 
FUND  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pie-sident.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resoiutic  n  and  a^k  lor 
Its  Immediate  considerati.}fj.  It  ha.s  been 
cleared  on  both  .sides. 

The  ACTINCr  PRESID^T 
pore.  The  resolntion  will 
title. 

The  asri.slr.nt  lp»^i.slaiivt' 
follows : 

A  resolution  i.^.  Res.  4i.O)   I 
tain  expendnai-es  I'mn.  ilie 
of  the  Senate. 


PRESIDI  NT 


jtic  1 


PRESIDI  NT 


a< 


The  ACTING 
pore.  Is  there  objection 
consideration  of  tlie  resolufion 

There  being  no  obje 
proceeded  to  con.sider  th( 

The  ACTING 
pore.  The  question  is  on 
resolution. 

The  resolution  'S.  Re.*;.  4 
irnoiisly  agreed  to. 

Tiie  rt.solution  reads  ns 

S.  Ruj.  415 
HfOii'id.  thiii   expen.=es  ai- 
be    paid   from   the   couilngen 
Senate  for  .such  officers  and 
designated    by    the    Majority 
Leaders  to  attend  the  Day 
fcervance  fi-r  ir.»  7v(j  Han<ire«i 


tai". 


iiiuidlaiii^    Had 


pro  tem- 
br   stated   b.\ 

(lerV:  read  ?is 


•luihiii  L/.e  cer- 
iiiln^eiu   lund 


pro  teiii- 

the  present 
•J 

,  tlie  Senate 
re.solution. 

pro  tein- 
leciny  to  the 


3'  \\;-s  untm- 
follows: 


iiuiliorl/ed  lo 
fund  of  the 
atl'  as  may  be 
and  Minority 
National  Ob- 
h  Annivcivary 


of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  pursuant 
to  S.  Con.  Res.  85. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor Irom  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Bykd, 
Jn.»  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  susce^t  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, the  time  to  be  ch".rRod  asaint-t  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
1  ore.  Tlir  ck-rn  wiil  call  the  roll. 

Tiie  .<-.(.tond  a.sr.istant  lcf:i~laiive  clerk 
riccecc!'"d  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Prr?- 
jdent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  th;;t  the 
Older  f(;r  a  c.unrum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Wiihj.u  ob.ieciion,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


'I HE  VNITFD  STATES  AND  CUBA 

^^r.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Prcs- 
idi.iit.  riaijiig  the  past  severiil  months, 
tliere  ha;,  oeen  considerable  discu.?.sion 
fi.s  to  vhctlir-  thr-re  .should  be  n  major 
change  in  Urited  States  policy  towpid 
Cuba.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  Department  of  State  is  pointing  itself 
in  that  direction.  There  has  been  much 
ii'.li>nlion  focused  on  tiiis  subject  by  the 
Senate  rectntl.v.  and  by  individual  Mem- 
bei.s  of  the  Senate. 

A  wcrk  figo.  I  .spoke  in  the  Senate  on 
this  subject  and  expiTsseri  t!'?  vj^tv-  Oiat 
cur  prrsL'iit  policy  ttv.vard  Cuba  probably 
i.s  not.  accoinplishinc  a  t-rnut  denl.  T  px- 
!?re.ssed  the  view.  olso.  that  if  there  is  t3 
be  a  change  in  policy,  our  Government 
.".houlti  set  certain  conditions  tht't. should 
bi-  met  ijiior  to  such  a  ohunitie  in  policy. 

For  example.  I  feel  that  the  Castro 
governmet't  should  make  full  compen- 
^alion  to  Amcriran  titi:.eMs  who  had 
their  pro|}erty  conlLseated  by  the  Castro 
govemmtni  .some  15  yeas  at^o.  I  think, 
iilso.  that  there  should  be  full  access  by 
tne  news  nifidia  to  fach  of  thr  eountrirs; 
that  is.  th"  United  States  news  person- 
nel should  have  a -cess,  freedom  to  move 
i.bo'.it  Cnbii.  and  the  same  .should  be  the 
ca^e  witn  Ci'ban  neusuien  in  *ho  United 
Stat»>s. 

I  think  fllso,  tiiat  tht- re  should  lx>  a  free 
t  xch.TiiKe  and  free  access  on  the  part  of 
individual  eiti-^ens  of  ea.-h  country  !o  visit 
the  other. 

ItK  uble  Senato)'  from  Nev,  Yoik  <Mr. 
bi  »>::!■  Y>  jesterday  held  a  press  confei- 
ence  atid  diocussed  this  same  subject  of 
possible  ciiange  in  policy  toward  Cuba. 

Senator  Buckley  s  di-scussion  is  a  most 
thout'htful  one.  It  poes  into  the  many  as- 
pects of  the  Cuban  situation.  It  points 
out  the  dependence  of  Cuba  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  military  bases  in  Cuba, 

The  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
Buckley  I  says  tliat  he  can  undeistand 
thnt  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  United 
States  to  change  its  policy  to  we  id  Cuba, 
but  he  feels  that  if  there  is  .such  a  change, 
certain  sijecific  actions  ne^d  to  be  taken 
on  the  part  of  Cuba. 

Among  other  things,  he  stated: 

To  be  specific,  U"  we  are  to  consider  any 
lifting  of  current  economio  and  political 
ganctlonfi  against  the  Castro  regime,  we  ninst 


a.s  a  first  condition  require  that  Cula  re- 
nounce Its  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
order  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  military  tech- 
nicians and  Intelligence  operatives,  and  deny 
the  use  of  Cuban  territorial  waters  and  bas- 
ing facUiUes  to  the  Soviet  navy. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  cooperate  In 
relie.  ing  tho  Soviet  Union  of  the  high  coft  of 
subsidizing  the  Cuban  ecoror^iy  without  in 
any  way  ain-.!ni.sliing  the  Soviet  p.-esen'^e  in 
this  henilsphere. 

I  Ihii.k  Senator  Biii  kj.ey  raises  an  im- 
menselv  important  point  and  one  that  I 
hope  the  LK-r-rttnc.it  of  State  will  ta;-o 
fully  into  consideration  in  considering 
this  matt  ^r  of  chat??irg  our  policy  towa'-cl 
Cubn. 

Ioc;i-;uiive  of  the  in*3revt  in  the  subject, 
two  of  our  colleagues,  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Mew  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  th? 
Senator  from  Rhod?  Island  (Mr.  Pell  ' 
vi  itcd  that  island  over  the  weekend.  Zl 
vns  slpnilicant — that  v.hile  they  were 
there,  the  f :r:t  members  of  the  Senate  to 
vi'iit  Cuba  in  15  years,  Mr.  Castro  held  a 
violent.  anti-American  rally  in  Havana. 

That  is  rcnainiscent  of  the  time  in  196;! 
v>'hen,  as  n  nev.-spaper  correspondent,  I 
vsLf  ii  Havana  and  attended  an  an*i- 
.^mericau  rally,  attended  by  an  est'mat3d 
1  million  pci.sons.  on  tiie  grounds  of  the 
presidential  paVco.  That  was  Ortcb:  • 
of  1359. 

The  meeting  started  in  the  early  afV:r  ■ 
noon  and  continued  until  11  that  night. 
The  speakers  were  many,  beginning  w  it  h 
President  Doi  ticos  and  ending  with  Fidel 
Castro.  Castro  spoke  for  3  hours  and  J 5 
minutes.  That  was  the  first  anti-Ameri- 
can rally  held  bv  the  i-e.v  Cast--o  govern- 
ment, that  had  been  in  power  only  Irt 
months. 

It  'vould  appear  from  the  ral'.y  in 
Havana  this  past  weekend  that  Cadro 
is  .still  as  violently  anti-American  as  lie 
vas  some  15  years  ago.  As  I  mentioned 
in  my  remarks  to  the  Senate  last  wee!% 
I  am  not  sure  tliat  the  policy  that  wc 
aic  pursuing  of  boycotting  Cuba  is  ac- 
complishing very  much.  However,  I  be- 
lieve if  we  are  going  to  change  that  pol- 
icy. V.  e  must  demand  a  o.uid  pro  quo  from 
the  Castro  regime,  and  there  are  cer- 
tainly several  basic  agreements  and  con- 
cessions which  our  Government  should 
oJjtain  before  agreeing  to  lift  the  boycott. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  if  the  press  interview  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley  > 
'Aas  not  published  in  yesterday's  Rxcokd. 
it  be  published  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  ACTING  PRE.SIDENT  pro  t:m 
pore.  Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

•  For  text  of  Senator  Buckley's  re- 
marks, see  CoNc.RE.ssiON.^L  Record  of 
Septemof  r  30.  1974,  page  32857. > 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, hnv.-  much  time  do  I  have  remain 
iiig? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  6  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
with  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged 
against  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr;  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  luaanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

p.-^re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WASTEFUL    SPENDING 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  long  been  concerned  with 
the  enormous  deficits  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  running — a  total 
of  $133  billion  in  Federal  funds  in  the 
6  years  ending  next  June. 

Double-digit  inflation  has  increased 
my  concern,  and  I  find  that  more  and 
more  of  my  colleagues  share  the  appre- 
hension that  continued  smashing  defi- 
cits will  produce  disastrous  results  for 
the  economy  and  for  the  people. 

Our  huge  Government  deficits  have 
many  adverse  consequences.  Not  only  do 
they  create  inflationary  pressures 
through  the  sheer  volume  of  spending: 
not  only  do  they  set  an  example  of  waste 
and  irresponsibility  for  the  private  sec- 
tor; in  addition,  they  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  heavily  and  drive  inter- 
est rates  upward. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  all  the  lendable 
funds  in  this  country  are  borrowed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

So  obviously  we  must  get  spending  un- 
der control.  As  we  seek  for  ways  to  do 
this,  we  are  constantly  confronted  by  as- 
sertions that  many  items  in  the  budget 
are  "uncontrollable."  or  at  the  very 
least,  that  cuts  in  spending  involve  diffi- 
cult choices  and  a  hard  reexamination 
of  priorities. 

But  whatever  one  believes  about  these 
matters,  none  should  defend  sheer  waste. 

Surely  we  can — right  now — go  after 
the  items  in  the  budget  that  represent 
foolish  uses  of  the  hard-earned  tax 
fimds'of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  directed  my  staff 
this  last  summer  to  review  some  of  the 
outlays  of  a  number  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, searching  for  items  that  appear  to 
have  little  or  no  justification. 

The  list  that  resulted  from  that  effort 
Is  enormous. 

During  the  period  between  now  and  the 
October  11  recess  of  the  Congress,  I  shall 
speak  each  day  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, outlining  some  of  the  outlandish  ex- 
penditiu-es  which  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is 
financing. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  hopefully  the  people  of  the 
country,  will  find  this  information  in- 
teresting. My  guess  is  that  they  will  find 
it  appalling. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
judge  the  question  of  whether  these 
various  enterprises  of  which  I  shall  be 
speaking  should  be  carried  out  at  all. 
Some  no  doubt  are  of  great  value. 

My  contention  is  that  they  should  not 
be  funded  with  the  money  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  by  the 
hard-working  men  and  women  of  our 
country. 

Let  us  begin. 

The  Inter-American  Foundation  is 
spending  $10,660  to  produce  65  scripts  for 
Peruvian  television,  because  a  Peruvian 
organization  has  found  that  the  sub- 
s'ance  and  style  of  present  radio  and 


television  are  "culturally  debasing  and 
escapist."  I  am  sure  that  will  prove  most 
uplifting  for  the  hungry  people  of  Peru. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  made  a  gi'ant  of  $4,500  to  a  New  York 
composer  for  creation  of  an  electronic 
opera  for  radio,  utilizing  "synthetic 
speech. ■ 

The  endowment  also  has  awarded  $11.- 
220  to  a  museum  professional  "for  docu- 
mentation and  evaluation  of  19th  cen- 
tury American  sepulcral  sculpture  in  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  River  areas." 

In  its  mtmificence,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  has  in  its  current  budget 
$77,100  for  research  into  linguistic  and 
cultural  variations  among  the  Athapas- 
kan  Indians. 

1  he  A£;ency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, always  a  dependably  generous  dis- 
penser ot  lax  funds,  is  spending  $18,500 
a  year  to  hire  a  German  national  to 
assist  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
to  organize  and  administer  a  nationwide 
soccer  program.  Now  if  that  does  not  hold 
off  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese, v/hat  will? 

If  the  amounts  involved  in  these  ex- 
amples seem  trifling  in  comparison  with 
the  $305  billion  which  the  Government 
proposes  to  spend  in  the  current  year, 
remember  that  they  are  but  fragmentai-y 
examples  from  a  thick  book  which  mj- 
stiff  has  compiled. 

Moreover,  some  waste  involves  laige 
sums.  The  Department  of  Defense,  which 
does  things  on  a  grand  scale,  has  paid 
out  $16  million-plus  on  submarine  emer- 
gency buoys  which  are  too  large  for  the 
submarines. 

The  Navy  has  spent  $20  million  on 
these  buoys.  That  provided  for  184  of 
them,  of  which  39  have  been  installed 
on  Polaris  subs.  The  rest  have  been  put 
in  a  warehouse  because  they  are  too  big 
for  tiie  rest  of  the  submarines  in  the 
fleet. 

In  the  days  ahead,  I  shall  be  outlining 
dozens  more  of  these  outrageous  ex- 
amples of  profligate  waste  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  know  that  some  of  them  will 
seem  amusing — but  let  us  not  forget  that 
waste  of  tax  funds  is  a  serious  business. 

Public  office  is  a  public  trust,  and  we 
who  oversee  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  no  higher  duty  than  to 
safeguard  the  money  which  our  citizens 
pay  to  the  Government  in  good  faith. 

We  must  trim  the  fat  out  of  the  budget, 
and  the  time  to  begin  Is  now. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sim- 
ilar examples  of  the  use  of  public  fimds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement 
national  endowment  for  the  .\rts 

$1,000  to  a  musician  to  spend  a  year  play- 
ing with  a  Comanche  Indian  flutist. 

NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 

$73,152  to  sponsor  community  discussions 
on  "definitions  of  human  rights,  traditional 
moral  theories  of  non-dependence  and  prop- 
erty, the  nuances  of  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
cepts of  rights,  and  how  these  dlfiferent  views 
relate  to  specific  issues." 

INTER-AMERICAN  lOUNDATION 

$51,360  to  sponsor  radio  schools,  women's 
clubs,  cooperatives  and  youth  groups  among 
campesinos  of  Paiiama. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE,  tr.S.  ARMT 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce  confirmed 
that  U.S.  Army  troops  and  equipment  were 
used  to  clear  land  for  a  private  golf  course 
in  West  Germajiy. 

In  January.  1972.  the  12lh  Engineering 
Battalion  of  the  8th  Infantry  Division  spent 
five  days  clearing  forest  land  for  use  as  a 
private  golf  course.  The  land  is  located  near 
Bad  Muen&ier.  Federal  Republic  of  Gfrniany, 
and  iti  owned  by  a  German  national. 

The  operation  involved  the  tise  of  500  ta 
COO  men  and  137  army  vehicles  incli'ding  a 
road  grader,  bulldozer,  a  20  ton  crane,  com- 
bat engineering  vehicles,  and  personnel  car- 
riers. About  $1,000  worth  of  fuel  was  con- 
sumed to  burn  felled  trees  and  to  transport 
the  men  and  equipment  60  miles  roundtrip 
for  the  work. 

An  8th  Infantry  Division  newspaper 
described  the  operation  as  a  community  as- 
sistance project  and  a  training  exercise,  but 
this  claim  was  found  to  be  erroneous  on 
both  points  by  the  GAO  investigation.  Ac- 
cord ii.g  to  the  GAO,  a  request  to  designate 
this  job  as  a  community  assistance  project 
was  specifically  rejected  by  the  Community 
Relations  Officer  in  authority.  Moreover,  the 
GAO  was  unable  to  find  any  atithorlzation 
for  the  conduct  of  a  training  exercise  related 
to  this  "project." 

An  Army  Captain,  according  to  Informa- 
tion not  contained  in  the  GAO  report,  re- 
ceived DM  19,500  ($7,234)  from  the  German 
landowner  for  designing  the  course  and  for 
obtaining  the  services  of  the  12th  Engineer- 
ing Battalion. 

The  Army  failed  to  take  any  action  on 
this  incident  until  the  GAO  inquiry  in  July, 
1973,  eighteen  months  after  the  operation 
occurred.  Subsequent  to  the  GAO  Investiga- 
tion, an  investigation  was  ordered  by  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Army  with  witnesses 
to  be  que.stioned  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  time  yielded  back  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  and  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be 
transferred  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten.- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen*- 
BAUMi   is  recognized  for  9  minutes.    J 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  410— IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  THE  EFFORTS  OF  PRESI- 
DENT FORD  IN  SEEKING  WORLD 
ECONOMIC  STABILITY  AND  A  NEW 
UNDERSTANDING  BET^\^EN  OIL 
PRODUCING  AND  CONSUMER 
NATIONS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  at 
tliis  time  I  shall  address  myself  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  410. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  following 
additional  Senators  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  resolution:  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  DoMiNiCK.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Hollings.  and  Mr. 
Stevenson. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
Seupte  Resolution  410  now   ims  63  co- 
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sponsors.  I  believe  that  qi  ilc  veil  indi 


catcs  the  attitude  of  this 


noclioa  with  tlie  iniportar  t  addrc<^  re- 
centl:'  nirde  by  the  Prei  idcnt  of  the 
United  Slates.  The  same  subject  was 
tiio'cafter  addressed  by  tiif  SecictaiT  of 
State. 

This  Important  resolution  cxpre.sses 
cur  b.^lief  that  t^e  continu  ng  ri'-.c  in  oil 
Pi  ices  will  not  cnJy  prevent  us  from  con- 
trolling inflation  in  this  c  uatry,  but  it 
will  severely  dnmage  the  economy  of 
every  nation  in  the  free  Wi  rid 
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The  resolution  indicates 
bers  of  the  Senate,  and 
there  are  more,  support  Pjcsident  Ford 
L\  hio  statement  to  the  \  '^orl.l  Energy 
Conlerence  that  the  artific  z 
oil  prices  has  broufeht  and 


Pin   certai.T 


al  rigging  oi' 
Rill  continue 


to  bring  disi?strous  conoccu4"'-es  to  v.orld 
economic  stability. 

I  submit  that  the  artificial  ricrsing  cf 
oil  prices  runs  counter  to  t  le  basic  eco- 
nomic principle  of  supply  md  demand. 
We  join  the  President  in  earning  that 
the  great  concentration  af  economic 
power  in  t!:e  Organization  Df  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries,  mo  e  popularly 
known  as  OPEC,  could  l4-d  lo  global 
depressioii. 

President  Ford's  v.GvnJngJ  weie  unc'cr- 
scorod  by  Secre'ira-y  of  St:  tc  Kissinger 
soeaking  before  tiie  (Tnited  :  la  lions  Gen- 
eral Msembly  when  he  s?.  ted  that  the 
world  cannot  su.'t«>in  even  the  present 
level  of  prices  much  le's  ci  ntinuisig  in 
creates  which,  he  said,  aie  caused  by 
delit)erale  decision  to  rcstri  t  production 
and  maintain  r,n  artificial  piice  Itvcl. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  i  cm  ny  con- 
cern for  many  months  nc;\ '.  It  is  not  a 
new  subject  with  me  becai  '"p.  as  I  hnvc 
watciied  the  OPEC  nation ;  acciunulalc 
their  vast  hoar  J  of  Ameri(  aji  dollars,  I 
realize  that  tliis  year  alo:  e  the  OPEC 
nations  will  re':ei\e  ?1C5  b  llion  in  total 
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oil  revenues  compared  to 
the  nature  of  $25  billion  ju 

Tliese  are  revenues  that  1 1 
v;orld  financial  institution: 
markets  to  their  breakinfj 
total  $105  billion,  $60  billic  i 
excess  wealtli,  more  than 
ducers  can  pos.sibly  use  f  o: 
poses;  and  there  are  even 
ties  in  usiiig  it  in  the  inve^  ^ent  market 
'around  the  v.orld. 

As  I  stated  on  Septembe: 
Joint  Ecci.omic  Conunitt:- 
the  inflationary  inip'-ct 
products,  of  all  the  inflatio 
crease.",  perhaps  none  has 
acutely  by  the  consumer  a.^ 
eting  cost  of  the  fuel. 

We  cannot  win  the  ba'.tfc  Rc^in.'.t  in- 
f ation  unless  we  rt.ll  back 
Gil. 

Only  2  years  ajTo,  acco 
Washington  Post,  the  aver; 
imports  was  f2.58  per  bar 
cne-fiuarter  of  wiicit  CPE( 
mtvnci  tcKlay. 

Moreover,  escalating  ci 
tluce  inflat'onary  pr€£i;ure 
t];e  entire  world  economy, 
fc-itilizer  price^  hove  incre 
cortributing  greatly  to  J.'-"^ 
01  food. 

Inflation  ha=  pvope'-ly  ho 
niestic  Publi-:  Enemy  Ko.  1 
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economy  cannot  tolerate  the  Increasing 
price  of  oil,  a  tarantula  that  threatens 
the  economic  stability  of  the  world. 

What  about  the  solution?  The  solution 
Is  not  simple.  Cutting  off  aid  to  the 
OPEC  nations  is  not  the  solution.  Had  I 
been  present  yesterday  I  would  not  have 
been  a'ule  to  support  that  amendment 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  that  v.  ould 
really  stale  the  problem  or  ccnie  up  with 
an  appropriate  answer. 

Saber  rattling  and  threats  are  not  the 
solution,  and  I  disagree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
who,  tlie  other  day,  sugtrested  by  im- 
plication that  there  were  threats  mad; 
in  tlie  President's  speech. 

But  I  beli.ve  that  faring  the  reality  of 
the  sitiiotion,  the  economic  facts  of  life, 
by  the  Pre.sic'.pnt  of  the  United  States  and 
by  this  body  by  rfsolution  Is  a  step  in 
the  ri?ht  di'e-tif.rn.  I  think  it  is  saying  to 
the  entire  world  that  our  economy  cannot 
Ir-ng  endnre  ii"  we  cont''ue  to  export  bil- 
lion*: of  dollars  overseas  and  have  a  nega- 
tive balance  of  payments.  We  cannot  con- 
tiiuie  in  that  same  manner  and  still  re- 
main economically  strong.  That  is  a  cer- 
tainty. 

.Mthough  I  believe  t'lat  there  are  sufFi- 
cicnt  vote-j  in  this  body  to  pais  this  res- 
olution under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
I  believe  tiiat  a  prompt  and  early  hearing 
on  this  resolution  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  could  and  would  pro- 
vide an  excellent  forum  for  our  Nation's 
position  to  be  clearly  enunciated,  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  administration  to  .spell 
out  exactly  the  meaning  of  President 
Ford's  r^tatement,  and  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Senate  and  Congress  to  go 
on  record  in  support  of  that  position. 

It  ir.  my  understanding  that  the  ma- 
jonty  leader  has  cliscaised  the  matter  of 
an  early  hearing  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  r.nd  I  v.ould  now  a.' k  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  b?  rood  enough  to 
advise  the  Senate  with  re.spoct  to  the 
position  of  the  ciiairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  as  it  pertains 
to  the  por'^ibility  of  an  early  hearfng  on 
the  rrrolutlon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  rc- 
.•^•.lonsc  to  the  que-ticn  raided  by  the  dis- 
tingiiirihed  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
METzrNBAUM) ,  mav  I  say  that  on  yes- 
terday I  did  discuss  the  possibility  of 
hearings  before  the  Ccmmittee  on  For- 
ei^n  Relationr:  v ith  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  the  distingui.'-hed  Senator 
from  Arka:isas  <Mr.  FuLEracHTi.  He  as- 
sured me  that  he  \.'ou!d  be  ready  to  hold 
hearing',  hopefully  at  the  ecrliest  pos- 
sible date,  and  I  am  delighted  to  note  the 
r-i.iirit  in  v.hich  tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oliio  has  raised  the  que'jtion  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  CO  to  the  Foregn  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  v.aut  to  assure  him  that,  as  far  as 
I  ain  conccrnod  iKrsonally,  I  will  Uigc 
tiio  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
I-'ui.BnTcnT,  to  hold  hearings  as  early  as 
P3.-sibIe. 

Mr.  METZENEA^JT.I.  I  t!:nnk  the  dis- 
li^^RuisiiCcI  majority  Ladei*. 

linear  ilio.se  circumstances,  I  have  no 
ubjcctioi  to  the  resolution  going  over 
under  the  rules. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yield  to  me  very  briefly,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michig:-n. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wiiih  to  assosiaCc  my- 
self generally  with  the  remr.rlcs  tho 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  pendiiig  reEOiiuion,  althcu^Ji 
my  name  docs  not  appear  as  a  cosponsor, 
1  do  support  his  resolution. 

It  is  imnortc:rt  for  the  OPEC  nations 
to  t.\;;c  note  of  the  fact  tl;?t  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  S:nate  support  this  reso- 
lution, which,  I  suggc.':.^  reflects  the 
mood  not  only  of  the  Senate,  but  the 
mood  of  the  American  people  as  well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things 
\'.e  niust  do  if  v.c  are  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem pointed  up  by  thi.s  resolution  Is  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  stimulating  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  of  alternative  sources  ' 
of  energy  here  in  our  own  counto'- 

Without  coing  into  detail.  I  must  say 
that  if  we  were  ready  to  pay  the  same 
price  v.e  pay  now  for  foreign  oil  to  those 
in  our  ov.a  country  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  develop  and  produce  alternate 
sources  of  energy,  we  could  very  rapidly 
develop  alternate  sources  of  energy — 
which  in  turn  would  make  us  les.?  reliant 
en  the  OPEC  countries. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  much  better  if 
the  dollars  we  pay  to  foreign  producer*; 
of  oil  were  being  paid  instead  to  domestic 
entrepreneurs  and  developers.  If  that 
were  the  case,  dollars  being  paid  for  ,, 
energy  would  at  lea^t  stay  in  thi.s 
eountiT. 

So,  I  would  hope  that  this  recolution 
will  sen'e  the  pui-pose  of  not  only  focus- 
ing attontion  upon  the  umeasonable 
attitudes  and  policies  of  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries but  that  it  will  also  help  to  spur 
us  on  here  in  this  cou:itrj' — to  realize 
hero  in  Congress  tliat  we  liavc  to  take 
some  action,  along  with  the  administra- 
tion, to  stimulate  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  oil,  gas,  and  the  develppmeut  of 
alternate  sources  of  energy. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  tiie  distin- 
gui'-hed  Se.iator  from  Michigan  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  he  agrees  with  the  remariis 
I  had  ntade  earlier. 

However.  I  would  like  to  comment  and 
suggest  to  him  that  the  question  of  Proj- 
ect Independence,  and  the  question  of  a 
sense  of  urgency  which  pertains  to  the 
development  of  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  truly  are  partially  a  congres- 
sional responsibility  but,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  they  are  rn  rdrninistra'.ive 
resiX)nsibilit,y. 

I  would  hKe  Ic  urge  upon  the  di:>tin- 
guished  assistant  Republican  leader  that 
he  call  upon  the  offices  of  Mr.  Sav.hiil 
and  some  of  the  other  oaices  that  have 
a  responsibility  in  this  area,  to  movo 
with  dispatch  because,  although  I  ha\e 
not  been  here  long— 0  months — I  am  to- 
tally convincrd  that  there  is  no  seii'C 
cf  urrcncy  at  tiie  FEA  at  this  point  nor 
in  any  other  department  of  Government 
with  respect  to  the  dcvelrpment  of  alter- 
native sources  of  energy. 

Although  I  do  not  place  any  responsi- 
bility or  blame  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
dirtingui-hed  Senator  ficm  Michigan,  I 
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do  believe  that  he  is  in  a  posture  to  prod 
the  administration  on  this  subject.  We 
are  not  moving  as  rapidly  as  we  should 
be  moving,  and  I  join  with  him  in  the 
need  for  both  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration to  move  with  more  rapidity. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  One  of  the  examples  I 
have  in  mind  is  the  need  to  deregulate 
Lhe  price  of  natural  nas.  Certainly  this 
administration  and  the  prior  adminis- 
tration have  called  on  Congress  to  do 
that. 

It  is  one  example  of  exactly  .vhct  I  am 
talking  about. 

It  appears  that  v.e  are  willing  to  pay 
?12,  $13.  or  $14  a  barrel  for  oil  th.-.t  i;; 
produced  in  otlier  countries  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  holding  the  lid  at  a 
much  lower  l?vel  on  the  price  for  energy 
produced  in  this  country.  We  should  be 
doing  more  to  provide  incentive  and  en- 
coui'agemcnt  for  domestic  producers  and 
entrepreneurs  to  develop  energj- — par- 
ticularly alteniative  sources  of  energy — 
in  this  countrj-. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  perhaps 
th3  administration  could  do  mere.  But 
so  could  Congress  do  more. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDExNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  rvIETZENBAUIvI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  co!i;.ent  for  1  addition;;! 
minute. 

Mr.  MArT3:?IELD.  Mr.  P.-esirlent.  I  a.-^k 
that  the  Senator  be  reccgmzed  in  the 
morning  hour. 


ROUTl\\5;  MORNING  EUCINE33 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  thers  v,  ill 
now  be  a  period  for  tlie  tran.saction  oi 
routine  moming  bur.ine>s  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  with  !^t'^,t°me}its  liniited 
therein  to  3  minuter. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  410  -m  SUP- 
PORT OP  THE  EFFORTS  OF  PRES- 
IDENT FORD  IN  SEEKING  WORLD 
ECONOMIC  STABILITY  AND  A  NEW 
UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  Olli 
PRODUCiNC-  AND  COrTSLiMER  NA- 
TIONS 

Ml*.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  Pre.side)it,  i  i 
response  to  tlie  So.iator  from  Michigaji. 
the  only  diflerence  between  the  Senators 
approach  to  the  problem  iiud  mine  is  the 
fact  that  the  Senators*  approach  talks 
about  taking  off  th?  lid  on  natural  gas 
prices.  The  administration  taU^s  about 
increasing  the  tax  on  gasoline. 

In  each  instance  there  is  ai;  effort  to 
raise  the  price  to  the  cen'^iu'T^r  and  that, 
I  think,  is  not  the  right  approach  to  the 
development  cf  ultimate  sources  of  en- 
ergy'. 

I  believe  thai  ai-i  appropriate  npprcuch 
has  to  do  with  the  development  of  coal. 

The  wliole  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coal  gasilication  plant  has  been 
dragging  in  the  administration  for  a  pe- 
riod of  about  D  months  to  a  year  and 
although  they  originally  talked  about  go- 
ing forward  promptly  with  this  program, 
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now  they  are  talking  about  taking  bids 
sometime  next  year. 

Now,  there  Is  enough  coal  underground 
in  this  Nation,  if  we  could  take  the  sul- 
fur out  of  it,  to  provide  all  the  energy 
v.e  might  need  for  more  than  the  next 
2J0  yer.rs,  but  that  program  is  not  g^-ing 
forward  with  dispatch. 

In  comiection  vvith  the  subject  of  solar 
energy,  officials  of  NASA,  told  me  about 
8  months  ago  that  the>>«ould  be  pre- 
pared to  move  forward  with  dispatch  a~, 
f'iv  a?  the  development  of  solar  energy 
is  concerned  to  make  it  usable  for  com- 
mercial purposes  in  a  period  of  5  year.^ 
if  they  only  had  the  go  signal,  but  no- 
brdy  has  given  them  the  go  signal. 

Too  often  wc  find  that  the  propo'r.l, 
or  the.  solution,  as  suggcrted  by  the  min- 
ority party,  is  that  we  raise  the  prices 
to  the  consumers  of  tliis  country  and  in 
soTue  w:.y  that  v.ill  solve  the  problem  of 
providing  alternate  sources  of  energy. 

I  think  we  can  provide  alternative 
.'ourccs  of  energy  without  the  consumer 
cairying  the  entire  burden.  I  think  the 
people  of  this  country  are  prepared  to 
shp.re  the  burden,  but  I  do  not  think  tliey 
r.hould  be  exrocted  to  carry  the  entire 
burdt  1  while  the  oil  corrpanies  continue 
to  amass  fantastic  piolito  bcyor.d  com- 
prro. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  v.ith  to  ask  unan- 
iinou-s  co:i£cut  that  his  resolution  be  re- 
frncd  to  the  Foreign  Rolutioi^  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  MUTZZNBAUM.  I  iC'. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
p.~re.  V/ilhout  otjecticn,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
co'sponsor  of  the  Mctzenbaum  resolution. 
I  think  I  should  make  my  pojition  clear 
again  as  I  did  at  the  time  this  resolution 
was  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  uiiio  on 
Wecinesday  or  riiur.suay.  1  beiicvc,  c."  last 
week. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  I  did  not 
look  upon  tills  resolution  a^  seeking  a 
confrontation  between  the  oil  producing 
states  and  the  United  Stales.  I  stated  at 
that  time  that  it  v/as  my  impression 
that  what  President  Ford  had  to  say  at 
the  United  Nations,  and  again  a  week 
ago  yesterday  at  Detroit,  and  what  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  laLer  said,  and  also  Sec- 
retary Simon,  5n  what  they  were  at- 
tempting to  do  was  to  paint  a  broad  pic- 
t'jre  cf  the  ."Situation  which  comronitd 
not  only  the  Western  Work',  the  con- 
.sumer  nntions.  but,  in  effect,  which  con- 
fronted the  producing  n^tionn  as  veil. 

So  confrontation  is  not  the  rns'ver.  I 
am  afraid  that  some  of  us  liave  used  tlie 
•>. Old  "war"  too  ea.':ily  and  too  glibly  be- 
cause war,  no  matter  how  it  is  defined. 
economic  and  physical,  aggressive  or 
v.hatnot,  just  is  not  the  answer  ai^d  v,'i'l 
net  succeed. 

The  purpo.se,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  try  and 
\\ork  out  a  rea.sona'ole  agreement  f.mong 
reasonable  men  representing  rea.^onable 
countries — if  all  can  be  reasonable — to 
tlie  end  that  the  deficits  in  the  consum- 
ing countries  can  be  overcome  and  that 
those  consuming  nations,  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  have-not  nations,  can  hr.ve  their 
needs  reasonably  taken  care  of. 

I  think  Vi'e  have  spent  too  much  lima 
imH  ing  about  f)ie  Avr,h  p.'oduc?is  and  I 


believe,  if  my  memor>-  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, that  the  great  majority  of  the 
oil  imported  into  the  countrj'  comes  from 
Venezuela  and  Canada,  rather  than  from 
the  Middle  East. 

That  does  not  denigrate  the  probLm 
to  any  extent,  but  I  hope  it  dears  up 
tiie  picture  somewhat,  because  we  are 
too  prone  to  .say,  "the  Arabs,"  and  let 
it  go  at  that,  and  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  oil  is  at  least  a  three-dimer^ioni'l 
subject  because  wc  have  huge  holdings 
in  other  parts  of  Asia  outside  of  the 
Middle  East,  huge  beginnings  in  cert-aln 
African  coimtries  like  Nigeria  and 
Gabon,  and  certainly,  noith  Africa  in 
the  Arabic  part,  Libya,  Algeria,  and  sup- 
posedly in  the  v.-estern  part  of  Egypt  it- 
self. 

Then,  cf  course,  we  iia\-e  the  treinen- 
dous  holuings  in  Venezuela,  plus  new 
developments  in  Ecuador.  Bolivia,  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Latin  American  Con- 
tinent. 

So  I  would  hope  we  wcold  not  let  cur 
emotion:;  get  the  better  of  us  and  reccg- 
i\'uc  that  there  may  be  ways  and  means 
tJircugh  wliich  an  accord  can  be  reached. 
I  would  hope  Rs  well  that  we  concentrate 
on  what  we  can  do  to  develop  our  O'.'.ii 
resoui'ces  in  all  the  fields  of  energy  under 
the  right  conditions;  and  finally  prepare 
ourselves  for  tiie  sacrifices  which  must  be 
made  if  we  are  ever  to  become  anywhere 
near  self-su£5cient. 

Ii  is  my  understanding  that  Secretary 
.3imon  said  last  year  that  40  percent  of 
cur  energy  is  wasted. 

Certainly,  there  are  some  ways  in 
which  we  can  find  means  to  draw  down 
on  this  shortage,  if  not  to  eliminate  it, 
at  least  to  decrease  it,  and  that  way  we 
csn  help  to  cvercone  our  needs  for  ir.i- 
irrted  products. 

There  must  be  sacrifices.  We  have  been 
too  materialistic.  We  all  wanted  that  sec- 
ond car.  or  that  third  TV  set.  or  that  fifth 
radio.  We  do  not  like  to  wr.lk  anymore, 
if  we  ha-,e  to  go  five  bicc:s  we  will  call 
a  taxi. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  country  have 
.»  very  in:portant  functicn  to  perform,  if 
thry  will  do  it.  because  if  tiiey  do  not  tiic-y 
are  going  to  face  a  repetition  of  what 
happciied  la.'Jt  yeai',  not  only  in  oil,  be- 
cau-^e  it  goes  beyond  thr.t  roniu^odiiy, 
because  we  find  cartels  being  created  r: 
fix  the  price  and  control  production  on 
bauxite,  for  example,  whicii  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  manufacture  of  alimiinuii\ 
u  necessity  as  a  mr.tter  of  fact. 

We  even  find  the  coffee  and  banani 
producing  nations  forming  cartels  lor 
tiie  puux)^e  of  controlling  produclic.i 
Did  fixing  llie  price  upv.ard. 

We  can  get  along  without  coiTce;  we 
can  ge:  along  without  banajias;  but  v.e 
cannot  get  along  without  oil.  We  cannot 
get  along  without  bauxite.  We  cannot  get 
along  without  copper — and  Uie  impon; 
are  increasing  there — iron,  and  oti:er 
commodities,  because,  I  have  to  rcpea', 
Mr.  President,  that  this  Nation,  whicii 
used  to  be  a  iiave  naiion,  is  rapidly  be- 
coming more  and  more  of  a  have  n  ■•: 
nation  in  too  many  spheres.  I  think  thrt 
partially  the  fault  is  ours  because  we 
have  been  too  freewiieelir.g.  We  have 
'ueen  too  prodigal  in  wasting  our  re- 
sources. I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
wike  I'll  and  face  tlie  reality  of  modmi 
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be  done  on  the 
the    executive 

we  are  all  sol- 


pio  tem- 


people.  and  do  what  mus 
part  of  Congress  and 
branch  working  together 
As  President  Ford  said 
dlers  in  the  war  against  ii  flation  In  that 
respect.  I  approve  the  u  ;e  of  tlie  word 
"v.-ar."  Inflation  icnows  n  )  party,  recog- 
n.z,;s  no  label,  and  will  iffect  all  of  us 
it  we  do  not  face  up  to  ivhat  it  entails 
and  the  responsibilities  f.hich  we  must 
assume. 

The  ACTING   PRESUteNT 
pore.  The  Senator  from    /ermont 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Resident,  I  want 
to  agree  fully  with  what  tie  distingiu.shed 
majority  leader  has  just  s  lid.  Only  seml- 
facetlously  v.ould  I  say  i  liere  are  times 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morn  ng  when  I  am 
not  sure  that  a  good  sha  e  of  the  coun- 
tr>-  can  do  without  coffee. 
I  yield  back  the  remain  er  of  mv  time. 
The  ACTING  PRESID  SNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  moi  ning  business? 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  M  ,  President. 
The  ACTING  PRESID  ilNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from    Dhio  has  used 
his  time  available  under  morning  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  F  resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  t  le  Senator  be 
recognized  because  no  otli€  r  Members  are 
in  the  Chamber. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDi  INT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  )hio  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  hank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leade  .  I  rise  only  to 
indicate  my  appreciation  »f  the  remarks 
of  the  majority  leader,  an  i  also  to  com- 
pliment him  on  the  bro  id  breadth  of 
knowledge  that  he  bring ;  to  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  so  many  others,  in  the 
Senate. 

I  wanted  to  address  mys(  If  to  one  point. 
That  Is  to  point  out  that  i  lowhere  In  the 
resolution,  nor  iii  any  o:  the  remarks 
that  I  have  made  In  suppo  t  of  that  reso- 
lution, have  I  used  the  w<  rds  "Arab  na- 
tions." I  have  consistently  talked  about 
the  OPEC  nations  becausi  I  fully  recog- 
nize that  the  OPEC  nations  Include  a 
great  many  natioris  other  Ihan  those  that 
are  in  the  Arab  world,  iicludlng  Vene- 
zuela, Canada,  Iran,  parti  ;ularly,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  the  othei  nations. 

I  wanted  to  be  certain  hat  this  record 
on  tills  subject,  as  far  a  debate  in  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  not  )e  closed  with- 
out my  making  it  very  cle  r  that  I  do  not 
consider  this  to  be  an  A  -ab  problem.  I 
consider  it  to  be  an  OPEC  i  ation  problem- 
I  yield  back  the  remain  er  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Jenator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  referen  e.  as  such,  to 
the  Arab  nations.  When  [  spoke  about 
OPEC,  I  was  doing  it  entir  ?ly  on  my  own 
responsibility,  and  in  no  '  ,ay  related  to 
the  resolution  which  is  no'  ■  in  the  hands 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  C  ommittee. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  oi  ce  again  em- 
phasized the  point  which  h  did  when  the 
resolution  was  first  iiitrodi  ced. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jno  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  moiimn'?  bu.-^ine.'^s? 


Senate  by  Mr.  Mark.s,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

APPROV.M,    OF    BILL    AND    JfilNP    RESOLUTION 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  on  October  1, 
1974.  he  had  approved  and  signed  the  fol- 
lov  ing  bill  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  3270.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense 
PiodU'.iou  Act  of  1950  and  to  e.stabllsli  a 
Natioiiril  C'f'iiin:.-^  ion  on  Supplies  and  Shor;- 

yj.  Bt-..  241.  .\  joiiii  resolution  to  c\- 
!<'iU  tiie  Termination  dute  of  the  Kxpori- 
Iinpor'  C  uik.    • 


Tlie  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


Mi^SSAGES    FROM   THE  /PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  Prelident  of  the 
United  States  were  coimnuliicated  to  the 


REPORT  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  ST.ABI- 
LIZATION  PROGRAM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Tl.e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  final 
quarterly  report  of  the  economic  stabili- 
zation program  covering  the  first  3 
montlis  of  1974.  and  the  month  of  April 
1974,  which,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
port, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affaiis. 
The  message  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: : 

In  accordance  with  section  216  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  I  am  hereby  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  the  final  quarterly  report  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Progiam. 
This  report  covers  the  first  three  months 
of  1974  as  well  as  the  month  of  April, 
1974 — the  last  month  before  legislative 
authority  for  the  program  expired. 

When  the  Economic  Stabilization  Pro- 
gram was  begun  in  1'971,  President  Nixon 
emphasized  his  hope  that  it  would  be 
temporary.  This  objective  has  now  been 
met,  as  all  mandatory  wage  and  price 
controls  have  been  lifted,  except  for  those 
on  petroleum  which  have  been  mandated 
separately  by  the  Congi-ess. 

Looking  back  I  believe  this  program 
gave  all  Americans  a  better  appreciation 
of  how  powerful  the  forces  of  inflation 
are  in  our  economy  and  how  difficult  it  Is 
to  harness  them.  It  al.so  gave  us  convinc- 
ing proof  that  wage  and  price  controls 
are  not  the  right  way  to  solve  the  long- 
range  problems  of  our  economy.  In  retro- 
spect this  may  have  been  the  progi-am's 
greatest  lasting  value. 

Ger.\ld  R.  Ford. 

The  White  Hoise,  October  1,  1974. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

At  1:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney, one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  15301.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  revise 
the  retirement  system  for  employees  of 
employers  covcied  there' mder,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  15323.  An  art  !o  amend  the 
Atoinic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
to  revise  the  method  of  providing  for 
public  romuneration  in  tiie  event  of  a 
nuclear  ificiUeiu,  and  xor  oilier  puii>ose.s. 


At  3:20  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Hou.se  has  passed  without  amend- 
ment the  following  Senate  bills  and  joint 
resolution : 

S.  1276.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Joe 
H.  Morgan; 

S.  2337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Duke 
Pilar  Castin  ^Castin-Casas> ; 

S.  2382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cari- 
dad  R.  Balonan;  and 

S.J.  Res.  192.  A  joint  resolution  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence 
to  Ivy  May  Glockner,  formerly  Ivy  May 
Richmond  nee  Pond. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  12628)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  educational 
assistance,  and  special  training  allow- 
ances paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  other 
persons;  to  make  improvements  in  the 
educational  assistance  programs ;  and  for 
other  pui-poses,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agi-ees  to  the  further  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagi-ee- 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Dorn.  Mr.  Teague,  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.  DuLSKi,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Ham- 
MERscHMiDT,  Mrs.  Heckler  Of  Massa- 
chusetts,  Mr.  Zwach,  and  Mr.  Wylie, 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By     the     ACTINO     PRESIDENT     pro 

tempore  (Mr.  Hitches)  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 

oi  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  urging  Congress  to 

revise  Daylight  Saving   Time.    (Ordered   to 

lie  on  the  table.) 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense    transmitting,    pursuant   to   law,   a 
confldeutial  repont  listing  contracts  pursu- 
ant to  section  139  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code    (with   an   accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Militart  Procurement  Actions  for  Experi- 
mental,   Developmf.ntal.    Test,    or    Re- 
search   Work.    January    Through    June 
1974 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  listings  of 
Department  of  Defense  contracts  negotiated 
during  January-June  1974  (with  accom- 
panying document.s).  Referred  to  the  Cpm- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  Dis- 
posal OF  Tin,  Le^d,  and  Silver  From  the 
N.\ti(jnal    and    Si'PPi  emental    Stockpiles 

A  letter  fi-om  the  Administrator,  Gener»l 
Sltvkcs  Adniiai.->tratiun,  tiaiismitting  drafts 
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of  proposed  legislation  that  will  authorize 
di.sposal  of  tin,  lead,  and  silver  from  th« 
national  and  supplemental  stockpiles  (with 
accompanying  papers).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Department  of  Defense  Pbocure:.iekt  from 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms,  July 
1S73-JUNE  1974 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tr.ry  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
irarsniltting,   pursuant   to  law,   a  report  of 
Cepartment   of   Defense   Procurement   from 
Small   and   Other   Buslne.ss  Firms   for   July 
1973- June  1S74   (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  AHairs. 
Loan,   Guarantfe   and   Insurance   Transac- 
tions   SUPPOr.TTD    BT    EXIMBAKK    TO    YUGO- 
SLAVIA,   Romania,    the    Union    of    Soviet 
Socialist  REPtrBucs,  and  PoLAr:a  Durtng 
July  1974 

A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chairman, 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  loan,  guaran- 
tee and  Insurance  transactions  supported  by 
Exi.Txbank  to  Yugoslavia.  Romania,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  Poland  dur- 
ing July  1974.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  ' 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Elevinth  Annual  Report  of  Comsat 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Commtinica- 
t*ons  Satellite  Corporation,  transmitting, 
pursiiant  to  law,  the  eleventh  annual  report 
of  the  operations,  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration (COMSAT)  (vi'.th  an  accompanying 
report).  ReferieU  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.        J 

Public. TtoN  of  the  Feuer^*!.  Fowcr 
'  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Coininisslcn  transmitting  for  the  In- 
fcrmation  of  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  publi- 
cation entitled  •Environmental  Research 
Task  Force  Report"  (with  an  accompanying 
publication).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Rr.ponT  or  thk  National  Railroao  Tassfnce:! 
CoRPor..^Tio:« 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
month  of  August  1944  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  op  the  Naiion.^l  Projessiokal 
Standards  Review  Cou.ncil 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  the  National  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Council  (with 
an  accompanying  repcirt) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed   Lj-cisi-ation   ey   the   Dcpa.stment 
OF  State 

.'  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  State  and  of 
the  Foreign  Service  to  carry  firearms  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  designated  individuals 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report  cf  thf  International  Devei  opment 
Agency 

A  Ittter  from  the  A-ssistant  Administrator 
0/  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of 
the  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  (with  an 
p.ccampanying  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mitter on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  the  Compj  roller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Problems  in  Provid- 
ing  Education   Ovcrse.is   for   Dependents  of 


U.S.  Personnel"  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department  of 
thz  imtcrios 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  A.sElstant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Father  Marquette  Na- 
tional Memorial  In  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  and  for 
other  purpose."  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Irterior  and 
In";ulflr  Affairs. 

Heport   or  tite  Feder\l   E-n-fp.'^y 
Adminisir/vtion 

A  letter  ficm  the  Administrator  of  the 
Fi'der?.!  Hp-crt-'y  Administration  transmitting, 
pi'.rstu'.nt  to  law.  a  report  of  hydroelectric 
|,cn?rating  facilities  (with  an  acco'tipanying 
report '•.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

ORDE.'-.S  OV  ijTF  Immigratiox  an-j  Natdraliza- 
TiDN  Service 

A  ic'ter  from  the  CommL^sioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  irans- 
mitting.  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of  orders 
entered  in  cases  in  which  the  authority  of 
the  Service  was  exercised  in  belialf  of  such 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers).  Kefcrred 
to  the  CommitLee  ou  the  Judiciary. 
Modifications  of  Proposed  FAiin  y  Contei- 
KVTioN  .Schedules 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucaiioii  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  pro- 
fOEEd  modifications  of  the  family  contribu- 
tion sc^edules  for  the  basic  educational  op- 
portunity ^grant  pvogrj-m  for  the  1975-76 
academic  ye?r.  Referred  to  the  Cornmillee 
on  t.abcr  and  Publtc  Welfare 

n.'^PORT    of    the    DEPAnTMENT    Of"    I H^ 
INIERIOR 

A  leiter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  for  the  calendar  year  lf-73  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Non- 
nietaliic  Miiie  Safety  Act  (witli  an  ac- 
panylng  report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Lease  Acquisition  of  Space 

.^  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Gen<»rr.l  Services  Administration  trf.n«mit- 
ting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  prospectus  which 
proposes  lease  acquisition  of  space  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion in  Washington.  D.C.  (with  accompany- 
iiig  p.ipers).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

?iEPORr     OF     THE     VETERANS'     AiiMINlSTRAiTON 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator 
Of  the  Veterans"  Administration  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  programs  of  ex- 
thange  of  medical  luiormation  and  sharing 
of  medical  resources  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Atiairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMIvilTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Lawrence  Chin  Bong  Chau  (Kept.  No.  93- 
1196). 

H.R.  6477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucille  de 
Saint  Andre  (Bept.  No.  93-1197). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3397.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ismar- 
nardo  Reyes-Morelos  (Rept.  No.  93-1198) . 

HJl.  14597.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  limit  on 
dues  for  United  States  membership  in  the 
International  Criminal  Police  Organization 
(Rept.  No.  93-1199). 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  203.  A  resolution  refer  the  bill  (S. 
2698)  for  the  relief  of  John  J.  Egan  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
(Rept.  No.  93-1201). 

H.R.  3532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
L.  Tyndall.  Bruce  Edward  Tyndall.  Kimbcrly 
Fay  Tyndall.  pnd  Lisa  Michele  Tvr.dall  (Rept. 
No  93-1202). 

H.R.  6202.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  John.^.on  (Rept.  No.  93-1203) . 

K  R.  7135.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees"  Claims 
Act  of  1964.  a."^  amended,  with  re.'ipect  to  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  bv  members  of  t'le  uniformed  service."- 
and  clvllir.n  o'^icers  and  errployces  for  dam- 
age to.  cr  ICiS  of.  per.^onul  property  incident 
to  their  service  (Rept.  No.  93-1204 ) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
ou  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3718.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leah  Mau- 
reen Anderson  (Rept.  No.  93-1205 1 . 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  oa 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  aniend- 
m?nt : 

H.R.  13342.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm  La- 
bor Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  by 
extending  its  coverage  and  elTectuating  its 
enforcement  (Rept.  No.  93-1206) . 

By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the  Committee  en 
Interior  and^'^risular  Aflalis,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  30r2.  A  'oill  to  amend  the  Lov.er  Saint 
Cicix  River  Act  of  1972  ;P.ept   No.  !?3  1207;. 


FREEDOM    OF    INFORMATION    ACT   v 
AMENDMENTS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT   (REPT.   NO.   93-1200' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
piea.sed  to  send  to  the  desk  the  ccnfer- 
ence  report  on  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  Amendments — Report  No.  98- 
1380.  on  H.R.  12471.  Tlie  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferee.^  met  on  four  occasions  last 
month  to  discuss  and  debate  a  number 
of  the  provisions  of  this  significant  legis- 
lation, and  I  firmly  believe  that  our  final 
product  strikes  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  cf  the  public  to  know 
what  their  Government  is  doing  and  the 
needs  of  tiie  executive  branch  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  to  keep  certain  infor- 
mation confidential.  The  legislation  will 
promote  both  faster  and  freer  public 
access  by  the  public  to  Govenmient  files 
and  records. 

During  our  conference  on  this  bill.  1 
recsived  a  letter  from  President  Ford 
voicing  hii  concern  over  portions  of  our 
proposed  amendments.  He  identified  five 
specific  problems,  and  at  the  next  con- 
ference session  the  conferees  ourcussed 
each  problem  and  adopted  iaflguuge — 
either  for  the  bill  cr  for  tWc  statement 
of  mrnagers — designed  to  respond  to 
those  concerns.  Last  week  I  replied  to 
the  Presidents  letter,  along  with  House 
Conference  Chairman  William  Moor- 
head,  observing  that  our  legislation 
"would  provide  support  for  your  own 
pol'cy  of  'open  government'  wliich  is  so 
desperately  needed  to  restore  the  public's 
confidence  in  our  National  Government." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  President 
Ford's  letter  and  our  reply  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Seeexliibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  it  is  signifi- 
cant   to    note   that   the    conferees    ap- 
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proached  this  legislative  Effort  In  a  bi- 
partisan spirit.  We  attemi  ted  to  accom- 
modate at  each  turn  the  needs  of  the 
Government  agencies  afi  ected  by  our 
bill.  I  was  pleased  that  ea  h  major  issue 
requiring  a  final  rollcall  v(  te  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  conferees  wjis  resolved  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  The  participation  of 
oui-  ranking  minority  mepiber.  Senator 
Hruska.  in  the  conference 
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was  most  cou- 
.structive.  and  his  contribu  ions  extremely 


lielpful.  It  is  because  of 
and  take  of  the  conferee; 


he  active  give 
on  both  sides. 


with  continued  advice  froi  i  the  executive 
branch,  that  we  adiieved  i  final  product 
that  I  believe  can  and  slic  ild  be  enacted 
witliout  delay. 

I  liope  that  our  failu  e  to  get  our 
.«;cnior  minority  member  to  sign  the 
conference  report  does  no  reflect  a  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  V  hite  House  to 
veto  this  significant  legi  lation.  Open- 
ness is  supposed  to  be  the  watchword  of 
the  present  administratioi  .  So  far,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  more  of  i  slogan  than  a 
practice.  A  veto  of  this  hi  would  reflect 
a  hostility  to  .lust  the  kij  d  of  Govern- 
ment openness  and  accoui  lability  which 
the  public  must  have  to  regain  a  full 
measure  of  confidence  in  our  National 
Government. 

The  legislation  appio\ei  by  our  con- 
ference committee  con  tail  .s  tlie  follow- 
ing major  provisions: 

Federal  courts  are  emp<  wercd  to  re- 
view the  validity  of  agency  classification 
of  documents  and  may  e  :amine  those 
documents  in  determining  whether  they 
were  properly  classified. 

Individual  Government  ofTicials  who 
act  arbitrarily  or  capricio  isly  in  with- 
holding Information  from  he  public  are 
subjected  to  disciplinary  \  rocedures,  to 
be  Initiated  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Investigatory  files,  wliic  i  are  exempt 
from  mandatory  di.'^closur  under  pres- 
ent law,  are  required  to  be  disclosed  un- 
less their  release  will  cai  se  some  .^ipe- 
cific  harm  enimierated  in    he  bill. 

Agencies  are  given  defin  te  time  limits 
to  respond  to  requests  foi  information: 
10  days  for  an  Initial  resi  onse,  20  days 
to  determine  an  appeal,  y  ith  an  addi- 
tional 10  days  in  unusual  c  rcumstances. 

A  person  who  must  sue  :o  obtain  ac- 
cess to  information  may  i  ^cover  attor- 
neys' fees  if  he  prevails  in  court. 

The  Pi-eedom  of  Info  mation  Act, 
passed  by  Congress  in  196  '•.  guaranteed 
the  public  judicially  enfoi  :eable  access 
to  Government  informatic  n,  subject  to 
specific  exceptions  definec  in  the  law. 
Hearings  before  my  Sub(  ommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  a  id  Procedure 
last  year  broughfc  out  nur  erous  abuses 
by  Government  agencies  i  i  administer- 
ing the  act,  and  in  Octobei  1973  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  strengthen  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  whicl  has  in  large 
part  been  incorijorated  i  ito  the  final 
conference  report  filed  toe  ay. 

Our  present  legislative  ef  ort  finds  sup- 
port from  many  quarters  Representa- 
tives of  tlie  media  have  strongly  ad- 
vocated adoption  of  the.^e  amendments. 
The  American  Bar  Associ  tlon  has  re- 
«3l\ed  that  Congress  move  forward  with 
the  kinds  of  reforms  con(  ained  in  our 
ie^ii^lation.  The  Amciicnn  < 'ivil  Liberties 


Union  has  advocated  adoption  of  this  bill 
and  has  found  it  consistent  with  privacy 
rights  which  must  also  be  protected.  The 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees  has  determined  that  the 
sanction  provision  is  acceptable  as  fair 
and  consistent  with  Civil  Service  safe- 
guards. And  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  has  Indicated  the  spe- 
cial interest  of  scholars  in  seeing  this  bill 
enacted. 

These  amendments  to  tlie  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  contained  in  our  con- 
ference report,  will  help  open  the  doci- 
.sions  and  actions  of  Government  to  tiie 
light  of  public  review  and  understanding. 
Without  them,  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  will  remain  a  toothless  tiger,  and 
the  executive  branclr  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  delay,  resist,  and  obstruct  public 
acce.ss  to  Government  information.  With 
them,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
becomos  truly  worthy  of  its  name. 
Exhibit  I 
Thf;  White  House, 
Wa.^hingion.  DC.  August  20.1947. 

D£AR  Ted:  I  appreciate  the  time  yoii  have 
pivcM  me  to  study  the  amendmenta  to  the 
Fr<;edom  of  Information  Act  (H.R.  12471) 
pre.xently  before  you.  so  that  I  could  pro- 
vide you  my  personal  views  on  this  bill. 

I  .share  your  concerns  for  improving  t!ie 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  agree  that 
now,  after  eight  years  in  e.xi.stence,  the 
time  Is  ripe  to  reassess  this  profound  and 
worthwhile  legislation.  Certainly,  no  other 
recent  legislation  more  closely  enconipasses 
my  objectives  for  open  Government  than 
the  philosophy  tmderlyhig  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Although  many  of  the  provisions  that  are 
now  before  you  In  Conference  will  be  expen- 
sive lu  their  implementation,  I  believe  that 
most  would  more  eflfectively  assure  to  the 
public  an  open  Executive  branch.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  administrative  burdens  are 
not  by  themselves  suflScient  obstacles  to  pre- 
vent progress  in  Government,  and  I  will 
thereiore  not  comment  on  iho.se  aspects  of 
the  bill. 

Tlicre  are.  however,  more  significant  costs 
to  Government  th.at  would  be  exacted  by  this 
bill — not  in  dollar  terms,  but  relating  more 
fundamentally  to  the  way  Government,  and 
the  Executive  branch  in  particular,  has  and 
must  function.  In  evaluating  the  costs,  I 
mu.sl  take  care  to  avoid  seriously  impairuig 
the  Government  we  all  .seek  to  make  more 
open.  I  am  concerned  with  some  of  the  pro- 
visions which  are  before  you  as  well  as 
some  which  I  understand  you  may  not  have 
considered.  I  want  to  share  my  concerns 
v,'ith  you  so  that  we  may  accommodate  our 
reservations  in  achieving  a  common  objec- 
tive. 

A  provUion  which  appears  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  but  not  in  the  House 
version  requires  a  court,  whenever  its  deci- 
sion grants  withheld  documents  to  a  com- 
plainant, to  identify  the  employee  respon- 
sible for  the  withholding  and  to  determine 
whetlier  the  withholding  was  "without  (ai 
reasonable  basis  in  law"  if  the  complainant 
so  requests.  If  such  a  finding  is  made,  the 
court  is  required  to  direct  the  agency  to 
su.-.pcnd  that  employee  without  pay  or  to 
take  disciplinary  or  corrective  action  against 
him.  Although  I  have  doubts  about  the  ap- 
proprip.teiif.s.s  of  diverting  the  direction  of 
litigation  from  the  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion to  career-aflecting  disciplinary  hearing 
about  employee  conduct,  I  am  most  con- 
cerned with  the  Inhibiting  efl'ect  upon  the 
vigorous  p.nd  effective  conduct  oi  official 
duties  that  this  potential  personal  liability 
will  have  upon  employees  responsible  for 
the  e.\erci5e  of  the;e  Judgments.  Neither  the 


best  interests  of  Government  nor  the  public 
would  be  served  by  subjecting  an  employee 
to  this  kind  of  personal  liability  for  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties.  Any  poten- 
tial harm  to  successful  complainants  is  move 
appropriately  rectified  by  the  award  of  at- 
torney fees  to  him.  Furthermore,  placing  In 
the  Judiciary  the  requirement  to  Initially 
determine  ilie  appropriateness  of  an  em- 
ployees conduct  and  to  initiate  disf  Ipline  i-; 
botli  unprecedented  and  unwise.  Judgments 
concerning  employee  discipline  niu.st.  in  tl-e 
Interests  of  both  fairiiess  and  effective  pev- 
sonr.el  management,  be  ninde  initially  by 
his  supervl.-sors  and  Judicial  involvement 
should  then  loi'.ow  in  the  traditional  form 
o!  rov'.ew. 

i;  ore  arc  provisions  in  bDili  bills  whicii 
would  place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  an 
at;ency  to  .satisfy  a  court  that  a  doctiment 
clasiiiliecl  becaii.se  I!  concerns  military  or 
inceUigence  (Including;  intelligence  sources 
and  methods)  secrets  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions is.  In  fact,  properly  classified,  follow- 
I'^g  an  in  camera  inspection  of  the  docu- 
ment by  the  court.  If  the  court  is  not  con» 
viiiced  that  the  agency  has  adequately  car- 
ried the  burden,  the  document  will  be  dis- 
closed. I  simply  cannot  accept  a  provision 
that  would  risk  exposure  of  our  military  or 
intelligence  secrets  and  diplomatic  relations 
because  of  a  judicially  perceived  failure  to 
.satisfy  a  burden  of  proof.  My  great  respeci. 
for  the  courts  does  not  prevent  me  from 
observing  that  they  do  not  ordmarily  have 
the  background  and  expertise  to  gauge  the 
ramifications  that  a  release  of  a  document 
may  have  upon  our  national  security.  Ttie 
Constitution  commits  this  responsibility  and 
authority  to  the  President. 

I  understand  that  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  provide  a  means  whereby  im- 
properly classified  Information  may  be  de- 
tected and  released  to  the  public.  This. is  an 
objective  I  can  support  as  long  as  the  means 
selected  do  not  jeopardize  our  national  secu- 
rity interests.  I  could  accept  a  provision  witli 
an  express  presumption  that  the  classifica- 
tion was  proper  and  with  in  camera  Judicial 
review  only  after  a  review  of  the  evideuct- 
did  not  indicate  that  the  matter  had  been 
reasonably  classified  In  the  Interests  of  our 
national  security.  Following  this  review,  the 
court  could  then  disclose  the  document  If 
it  finds  the  classification  to  have  been 
arbitrary,  capricious,  or  without  a  reason- 
able basis.  It  must  also  be  clear  that  this 
procedure  does  not  usurp  my  Constitutional 
re.sponsibilities  as  Commander-in-Chief.  I 
rpco;!nlze  that  this  provision  is  technically 
not  before  you  In  Conference,  but  the  differ- 
ing provisions  of  the  bills  afford,  I  believe, 
grounds  to  accommodate  our  mutual  inlei- 
ests  and  concerns. 

The  Senate  but  not  the  House  version 
amends  the  exemption  concerning  Investiga- 
tory flies  complied  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. I  am  concerned  with  any  provlsioV. 
which  would  reduce  our  abiliiy  to  effectively 
deal  with  crime.  This  anieiidment  couUl 
have  that  elTect  if  the  sources  of  infoiina- 
tion  or  tlie  Information  ilseU"  are  disclosed. 
These  sources  and  the  information  by  which 
they  may  be  identified  must  be  protected  in 
order  not  to  severely  hamper  otir  efforts  to 
combat  crime.  I  am,  however,  equally  con- 
cerned that  an  Individual's  righr  to  privacy 
would  not  be  appropriately  protected  by  re- 
quiring the  disclosure  of  inforination  con- 
tained In  an  investigator'.-  file  about  him 
unless  the  Invasion  of  Individual  privacy  is 
clearly  unuarrantcd.  Although  I  Intend  to 
take  action  shortly  to  address  more  com- 
prehensively my  concerns  with  encroach- 
ments upon  individual  privacy,  I  believe  now 
is  the  time  to  preclude  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  from  disclosing  InfoiniaLion 
harmful  to  the  privacy  of  individuals.  I  urte 
that  you  strike  the  words  "clearly  unwar- 
ranted" from  this  provision. 

Filially,  while  I  sympathise  with  an  indi-" 
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vidual  who  is  effectively  precluded  from  exer- 
cising his  right  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  because  of  the  substantial 
costs  of  litigation.  1  hope  that  the  amend- 
ments will  make  it  clear  that  corporate  in- 
terests will  not  be  stibsidl^ed  In  their  at- 
tempts to  increase  their  competitive  posi- 
tion by  using  this  Act.  I  also  believe  that 
The  time  limits  for  agency  action  are  unnec- 
essarily restrictive  In  that  they  fail  to  rec- 
otnize  several  valid  examples  of  where  pro- 
viding flexibility  in  several  specific  instances 
would  permit  more  caref'.illy  consiaeied  de- 
cisions in  special  cases  without  compromis- 
ing the  principle  of  timeiy  Jmplenient.ition 
of  the  Act. 

Apain,  I  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  af- 
fording me  this  time  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  negotiations  between  cur  respective 
staffs  which  have  continued  in  the  interim 
will  be  successful. 

I  have  stated  publicly  and  I  reiterate  here 
that  I  intend  to  go  more  than  halfway  to 
accommodate  Ccngrcssional  concerns.  I  have 
followed  that  commitment  in  this  letter,  and 
I  have  attempted  where  I  cannot  agree  with 
certain  provisions  to  explain  my  reasons  and 
to  offer  a  constructive  alternative.  Your  ac- 
ceptance of  my  suggestions  will  enable  us 
to  move  fcrv.ard  with  this  progressive  effort 
to  make  Government  still  more  responsive 
to  the  People. 

Sincerely, 

Ge.iald  R.  Fcrd. 

Foreign  Oper.^tions  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Svbcommit- 

TEE, 

]X'ashingicn.  D.C.,  September  23,  1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Forp, 

PTCiident  of  the   United   States,  The   White 
House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  were  most  pleased 
to  receive  your  letter  of  August  20  and  to 
know  of  your  personal  Interest  in  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
being  considered  by  the  Hou.<=e-Senate  con- 
ference committee.  And  we  appreciate  your 
rfcofnltion  ol  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
this  milestone  law  and  the  importance  you 
attach  to  these  ame^araments.  They  of  course 
wotild  provide  support  for  your  own  policy 
cf  "open  government,"  which  is  so  desperately 
needed  to  restore  the  public's  confidence  in 
our  national  government. 

Wlien  we  received  your  letter,  all  of  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee  agreed 
to  your  request  for  additional  time  to  study 
the  amendments  and  have  given  serious  con- 
sideration and  careful  deliberation  to  your 
views  on  each  of  the  major  concerns  you 
raised.  The  staffs  of  the  two  commit'.ees  of 
jurisdiction  have  had  several  in-depth  dis- 
cussions with  the  responsible  officials  of  your 
Administration.  Individual  Members  have 
also  discussed  these  points  with  Justice  De- 
partment officials. 

At  our  final  conference  session  we  were 
able  to  reopen  discussion  on  each  of  the 
major  issues  raised  in  your  letter.  We  believe 
that  the  ensuing  conference  actions  on  these 
matters  were  responsive  to  your  concerns 
and  were  designed  to  accommodate  further 
interests  of  the  Executive  branch. 

You  expressed  concern  in  your  letter  about 
the  constiiutionaliiy  and  wisdom  of  court- 
imposed  penalties  against  Federal  employees 
who  withhold  information  "without  a  rea- 
.''onable  basis  in  law."  Tliis  provision  has  been 
sabsiantially  modified  by  conference  action. 

At  our  last  conference  meeting,  after  ex- 
tfiisive  debate  and  consideration,  a  com- 
promise sponsored  by  Representative  McCJos- 
key  and  modified  by  Senate  conferees  was 
adopted.  This  compromise  leaves  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  the  responsibility  for 
initiating  disciplinary  proceedings  against  a 
government  official  or  employee  in  appropri- 
ate circumstances — but  only  after  a  written 
finding  by  the  court  that  there  were  "circum- 
stances surrounding  the  vithhijUiir.g   (that) 


raise  questions  whether  agency  personnel 
acted  arbitrarily  or  capriciously  with  respect 
to  the  withholding."  The  actual  disciplinary 
action  recommended  by  the  Commis.^lon, 
after  completion  of  its  standard  proceedings, 
would  actually  be  taken  by  the  particular 
ajtjncy  invoUed  in  the  case. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise that  basically  satisfies  your  objec- 
a.-ns  TO  the  original  Senate  lani;uace. 

Vou  expressed  fear  that  the  amendments 
a'Tord  inadequate  protection  to  truly  im- 
portint  national  deiense  and  foreign  policy 
niforinatiotf  svibject  to  in  camera  inspection 
by  Federal  courts  in  freedom  of  intormatiou 
C6?es.  We  believe  that  these  fe.irs  are  un- 
lornded.  but  the  conference  has  nonetheless 
agreed  to  include  additional  explanatory  ;an- 
gup.i^D  in  the  Statement  of  Managers  making 
clear  our  inteniions  on  this  issue. 

The  legislative  history  of  H.R.  12471  clearly 
shows  that  the  in.  camera  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  courts  in  the.^e  amend- 
ments is  not  Tnandatory,  but  permissive  in 
cases  where  norma!  proceectlr.gs  In  freedom 
of  information  ca.ses  in  the  courts  do  not 
make  a  clear-cut  case  for  agercy  withhold- 
ings of  requested  records.  These  proceedings 
would  include  the  present  agency  procedure 
of  .submittij:g  an  affidavit  to  the  court  in 
justification  of  the  classification  markings 
oil.  requested  dociunents  in  cases  involving 
552(b)  (1 1   information. 

The  amendments  in  H.R.  12-571  do  not  re- 
move this  right  of  the  agency,  nor  do  they 
change  in  any  way  other  mechanisms  avail- 
able to  the  court  during  Its  consideration  of 
the  case.  The  court  may  still  request  addi- 
tional information  or  corroborative  evidence 
Xroni  •.".le  agency  short  of  an  in  camera  exam- 
ination of  the  documents  hi  question.  Even 
when  the  in  camera  review  authority  is  exer- 
cised by  the  covirt,  it  may  call  in  the  appro- 
priate agency  officials  involved  to  discuss  any 
portion  of  the  information  or  affidavit  fur- 
2-;shed  by  the  agency  in  the  case. 

The  conferees  ha%e  agreed  to  include  lan- 
guage in  the  Statement  of  Managers  that 
reiterates  the  discretionary  nature  of  the  in 
can:cra  authority  provided  to  the  Federal 
courts  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  We  will  also  express  our  expectation  that 
the  courts  give  substantial  weight  to  the 
agency  affidavit  submitted  in  support  of  the 
classification  markings  on  any  such  docu- 
ments in  dispute. 

Ihus,  Mr.  President,  we  feel  that  the  con- 
ference committee  has  made  an  effort  to  ex- 
plain our  intentions  so  as  to  respond  to  your 
cibjections  on  this  Important  area  of  the 
amendments,  operating  as  we  must  within 
tiie  scope  of  the  conference  authority  be- 
ciiuse  of  the  virtually  Identical  language  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  H.R.. 
12471. 

The  conference  committee  has  also  acted 
alfirmatively  to  satisfy  your  major  objections 
to  the  proposed  amendments  to  subsection 
(b)(7)  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
de.iling  with  specific  criteria  for  the  withhold- 
ing of  Federal  investigatory  records  in  the  law 
e:-iforcement  area. 

The  conference  conimHtee  had  already 
acicled  an  additional  provision,  not  contained 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill,  which  would  per- 
mit withholding  of  information  that  would 
"endanger  the  life  or  physical  safety  of  law 
enforcement  personnel."  This  made  it  sub- 
stantially identical  to  the  language  recom- 
mended by  then  Attorney  General  Richardson 
daring  Senate  hearings  on  the  bill  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  Administrative  Law  Section  of 
tne  American  Bar  Association. 

."vfter  reviewing  the  points  made  in  your 
If  rter  on  this  point,  the  conference  commit- 
tee al-o  a;: reed  to  adopt  language  o.tercd  by 
Senator  Hruska  to  permit  the  withholding  of 
the  info.ination  provided  by  a  confidential 
source  to  a  criminal  law  enforcement  author- 
ity ciurjiig  the  course  of  a  crir.iijial  or  "lawful 


national  security  intelligence  investigation." 
The  Federal  agency  may,  in  addition,  with- 
hold the  icentificktion  of  the  confidential 
source  in  all  law  enforcement  investiga- 
tions— civil  as  well  as  criminal. 

To  further  respond  to  your  sucgestion  on 
the  withholding  of  information  in  lav.-  en- 
forcement r<=cords  ir.volvinf  personal  privacy 
the  conference  c-3m;nittee  agreed  to  strike  the 
vord  "clearly"  from  the  Senate-passed 
language. 

You  expressed  concern  that  the  amend- 
rr.ents  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Law 
autiioriz'.ng  the  Federal  courts  to  award  at- 
torney fees  and  litigation  costs  not  be  used 
to  aubs.dize  corpoiate  interests  who  use  tne 
hiw  to  enhance  their  own  competitive 
position. 

The  members  of  the  conference  committee 
conipletely  share  yctir  concern  in  this  coii- 
nertion.  and  the  Statement  of  Managers  will 
reflect  mutual  view  that  any  award  of  fees 
and  costs  by  the  ccurts  should  not  be  auto- 
matic but  should  be  based  on  presently  pre- 
vailing judicial  rtandards.  sviCh  as  the  t,en- 
eral  vi'blic  benefit  arising  from  the  release 
of  the  information  sought,  as  opposed  to  a 
more  narrow  commercial  benefit  solely  to 
the  private  litigant. 

You  also  suggest  thrt  the  time  limits  in 
the  amentiments  may  be  unueces.sarily  re- 
strictive. The  conference  adopted  at  its  first 
meeting  the  Senate  languace  allowing  agen- 
c.es  an  additional  ten  days  to  respond  to  a 
reque.st  or  cletermiiie  an  appeal  in  unusual 
circumstances.  Pursuant  to  your  suggestion 
we  included  langviage  from  the  Senate  version 
making  clear  that  a  court  can  give  an  agency 
additional  time  to  review  requested  materials 
in  exceptional  ciicumstances  where  the 
agency  has  exercised  due  diligence  but  still 
could  not  meet  the  statutory  deadlines. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  appreciate 
your  expression  of  cooperation  witii  the  Con- 
t^ress  in  otir  deliberations  on  the  final  version 
of  this  important  legislation.  In  keeping  with 
your  willingness  "to  go  more  than  halfwav 
to  accommodate  Congressional  concerns",  we 
have  given  your  suggestions  in  these  five  key 
areas  of  the  bill  renewed  consideration  and, 
we  feel,  have  likewise  gone  "more  than  half- 
way" at  this  late  stage. 

We  welcome  your  valuable  input  into  our 
final  deliberations  and  appreciate  the  fine 
cooperation  and  helpful  suggestions  made  by 
varlotis  stall  niembers  and  officials  of  the 
Executive  branch.  It  is  cur  hope  that  the 
fruits  of  these  Joint  efforts  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  tlie  Senate  and  House  to  act  promptly 
on  the  conference  version  of  H  R.  12471  so 
that  this  valuable  legislation  will  be  enacted 
and  can  be  signed  into  l..w  before  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Willi  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kennedv, 
CiMi'-man,  Senate  Conferees. 

Willam  S.  Moobhead, 
Chiziruian,  House  Cor  ierees. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF 
A  COM^^TTEE 

As  ir.  executive  session,  the  follov.ing 
executive  report  of  a  committee  was 
submitted 

By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Lynn  Adams  Greenwalt.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Director  of  the  f.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

<The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Sen<ite.) 
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INTRODUCTION    OF 
JOINT  RESOLU 

The  following  bills  an( 

tioiis  were  introduced,  rea  I  the  fir<-.t  time 

raid,  by  unanimous  conse  it,  the  second 

tin:?,  and  lefcrred  r.s  indicated: 

ay  Mr.  METCA1,F  (for 

Mansfiklo)  : 

S.  4066.   A  bin   to  proviiJd  for   liic   study 

of    certain    land.s    to    detenu  ne    their   sult- 


ablUiy  for  designation  us,  w 


3ILI.S    AND 
IONS 

joint  re.solu- 


litiiscU  imd  Mr. 


deiness  in  ac- 


n   Interior  jtnrt   Insiiar   Affaiis, 
J  Mr.  JAVITS :  I 

7.  A  bin  to  esLabllslik  Caplla'.  M.ir- 
ilsory   Conimitiee.   B  rferred    to    the 


cordauce  with  the  Wilderne  s  Act  of  19tH 
and  for  otiier  purposes.  Refer  ed  to  the  CVni- 
mittee  on   Interior  jtnd   Insifar   Affaiis. 

By 

S.  4067. 
ket.s   Advise 
Committee  on  Baukiiig.  HouAitg  and  Urbn.i 
.X/r.tirs. 

By     Mr.    CURTIS     t  for 
Hruska,  Mr.  F.\n.n-:n, 
and  Mr.  Tower) 
S.  4068.  A  bill  to  amend  tie  Food  Stamp 
Act  of   19C4.  Referred  to  llie 
.\aric\;ltiue  and  Foresti 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  4069.  A  bill  to  reqiiiie  thlt  a  prciereiico 
be  afforded  to  locnl  re.-sidenls    u  employnieni 
ou  certain  Federal  projects  o     Xederaiiy  ns 


hiiiTseJf,    Mr. 

Mr.    P\RIL>TT. 


CoinmUtee  on 


sisted  or  regulated   projects 
substantial    unemployment, 
purposes.    Ref^ed    to    the 
Labor  and  P«»imc  Welfare 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  4070.  A  bill  to  re\isc  retirlniei 
foi  certain  employees  of  the  Bi: 
Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  : 
titled  to  Indian  preference,  p  ■o\irie  greater 


11  areas  with 
nd  for  other 
omniirtce    o;: 


benefit.-^ 
eau  of  Indian 
vice  not  en- 


and   employ- 

ler   purposes 

r.'.tcrior  and 


opportunity  for  advancement 
ment  of  Indians,  and  for  o 
Referred  to  the  Commhtce  oi 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  4071.  A  bill  to  provide  ?orthP  e Mbllsh- 
ment  of  the  Ilacermau  Fu'-sll  Jed.s  Natlcnxl 
Mouunieut  in  the  State  of  I  ;aho.  imd  for 
other  purpo.'^es.  Referred  ;o  t  le  Ci  inmiitce 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affai 
By  Mr.  STtNNIS: 

S.  4072.  A  hill  to  nuthorii-e 
of  ihe  Army  to  return  the  rema 
tenant  John  A.  Ellord.  Jr..  fro  i  the  M.T.u'a 
American  Cemetery.  Republic  >  f  the  PUUlp- 
pine.'».  to  the  United  States.  Rlforrert 
Comnuiiee  on  Armed  Service,-. 


ti  c    .Serr»>!a!y 
!>;  "1  2d  Lleu- 


10  ihe 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
Bil.LS  AND  JOINT  RLSOL  JTIONS 

By  MR.  METCALF  llor  li:in.seU 
II nd  Mi.  Mansfield 
£.  406G.  A  bill  to  provide  f*r  the  study 
ni  (  ertain  lands  to  determine  their  .suita- 
bility for  designation  a.s  v.  Ulernc^s  in 
accordance  v  ith  the  Wildci  icos  Act  of 
1954.  and  lor  other  purpo.<-es.  Rclcned  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interior  find  Iitsular 
AlTaiic;. 

1  b  V  4 

esillent,  before 
he  national 
dergo  a  for- 
Federal  re- 
tlien  followed 
and.  if  it 
!  and  finally 

a>  pn.'-^fd  in 
of  all  areas 

wilderness 
a  decade  of 
recreational 

too  manj 


M"NT*.N\    WIIL'EnVI  sS    S>TfliY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pr 
an  area  of  land  can  enter 
wildemes.s  system,  it  must  ui 
ntal  study  by  the  appropriati 
source  agency.  The  study  is 
by  agency  recomniendatioi 
merits,  congressional  appro\-: 
Presidential  .signature. 

When  the  Wilderness  Act  \ 
1964.  it  envisioned  the  study 
which    might    qualify     for 
status.  Now,  a  decade  later- 
exploding  commercial  and 
pres-'ures — there  remain  fa 


endangered  area^  wluch  have  not  had 
the  benefit  of  formal  study. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  land  it 
administers,  most  wilderness  comes  un- 
der the  juiisdiction  of  the  Forest  Senlce. 
The  recent  history  of  the  Forest  Service 
is  a  .-^ad  one.  Under  the  Nixon  adminis- 
triition,  its  budgets  have  been  repeatedly 
sln.shcd.  Personnel  have  been  reduced, 
ifcreational  ai'eas  liave  been  closed  or 
ihpir  use  cnrtaiied.  and  undue  emphasis 
has  Ijcen  plarori  on  loggine.  particularly 
the  ruinous  practice  of  clearcutting. 
Congres.'ional  nppropriaticns  and  direc- 
tives aimed  at  alleviating  the-se  condi- 
lioiis  have  been  ignored  in  e\))re.'^s  \io- 
lalion  of  the  law. 

I  resident  Ford  has  indicated  that  h.- 
\sislips  to  return  the  executive  branch  to 
rartner.'iJiip  ^vilh  Con<?re.ss.  He  has  said 
that  executive  agencies  will  be  required 
to  follow  the  law  of  the  land.  A  good 
t^t.Mtina  ijoint.  I  submit,  would  be  to  re- 
turn the  Pores  t  Service  to  the  multiple 
usc-"^.u.stained  yield  mandate  of  Con- 
gr'-s.  and  to  fund  the  a?ency  properly  in 
order  that  it  can  carry  out  that  mandate. 

This  in  tuiTi  would  permit  the  asency 
to  clean  up  a  national  backlog  of  foiinal 
w  ilderne.s.s  area  studies.  Little  time  re- 
mains. The  Forest  SeiTice's  RARE — 
roadless  area  review  and  evaluation — 
program,  which  had  the  responsibility  for 
itknlifyinj  potential  wilderness  area.<  for 
fviture  study,  arbitrarily  broke  up  many 
laiKe  tract*  of  prime  land  into  smaller 
study  units,  thereby  reducing  their  ap- 
p«:i«l  as  wilderness.  Logging  contracts 
have  already  been  let  in  some  nrimf? 
arc;'ft.  and  more  are  contemplated. 

I  am  therefoi-e  introducing  today,  in 
coiiperation  with  my  distiiiRuished  col- 
league. Senator  MANsriELn.  a  bill  to  .start 
on  the  long  re  id  back  toward  compliance 
witli  congressional  wilderne.- s  direciive.:^. 
We  have  identified  10  a-t-a."-  in  Montana 
vliirh  .lie  prime  candidates  lor  wilder- 
i\r<  i\<^s-\if.A?Mon.  We  are  not  asking  that 
they  be  so  designated  at  this  time. 
Ri'thcr.  we  arc  askin<?  that  each  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  formn]  wilderr.es.s  study 
before  their  character  is  irrevocably  al- 
tered. l'"'ive  years  aie  provided  for  com- 
ph'tion  of  the  -•  tudy. 

We  wish  to  make  t'AO  points  cleat. 
Kir.'^t,  we  do  not  fault  Rciiional  Foivstei 
Steve  Yiuich  and  his  fine  .'tafl  for  the 
failure  to  date  to  conduct  these  studie-. 
Fijid  personnel  have  been  pushed  in- 
exorably toward  commercially  oriented 
activities  by  Washington  directives  and 
tight  budsot.i.  Second,  the  areas  listed  in 
the  bill  do  not  exhati^t  those  in  Montana 
deserving  of  similar  foin^ai  .study.  There- 
are  at  lea.st  that  many  more  which  qual- 
ify, and  others  may  be  added  to  the  list 
as  time  passes. 

Mr.  President,  the  areas  chosen  and 
tiieir  approximate  size  are: 

.<4<re< 
\V."-t  I».  >ncer  WUderncss  .study  area.  157,000 
IVylor-Hllgard  Wilderness  study  area  240.  000 
Blue  joint  WUderness  study  area  . .  42,  000 
Rapphire  Wilderne.>is  study  area  69.000 

Elkhom  WilderneFs  study  area  .     89,000 

Ten  Lnke.s  Wilderness  sf.idy  area        .     no.  000 
Mi    H*-iiry  Wilderne:  ^^  ?!  iidv  fn-'i ...     21   000 


Middle  Fork  Judith  Wilderness 

study  area 87,000 

Big  Snowies  Wilderness  study  area. .  89.  OOo 
Hy.iUte-Porcuplne-Buf.alo  Horn 

Wilderness  .s*udy  area 16J.000 

Tlicy  were  ."^elected  on  the  basis  ot 
their  major  importance  for  wilderness 
and  undiotuibcd  wildlife  liaoitat.  threats 
of  logging  or  other  development  whicli 
would  sacrifice  their  natural  values  with- 
out a-  comprehensive  wilderness  study. 
nnd  .«^ubstanti£il  local  support  in  nearby 
conimunities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ;i.>k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  that  a 
description  oi  each  area  be  printed  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

There  beinsr  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  ir. 
the  Rfcchd.  a.<  follows; 

S.  4066 
A  bill  to  pi-cvide  for  the  study  of  certain  land- 
TO  aeterniine  their  sultablHty  for  desig- 
nation as  wilderne.ss  in  accordance  with 
the  WildPriiPHs  Art  of  1!)64.  and  for  other 
r .  I  rpOi.es 

lie  it  ntartc'd  hi/  tUr  Scnatr  am!  lloiisf  c, 
i\  'present !i,iv.i  o/  tlic  United  Statca  oi 
Ahicricd  in  Congrt":s  a'sonhled.  Tliat  thi- 
Act  may  be  d'ed  as  the  "Mont.u.a  Wlkie;-- 
nc-s  dtudy  Act  of  1974." 

S.c.  2.  (a I  111  furtherance  of  the  putposo- 
<>f  the  Wilderne^^s  Act  (78  Stat.  890;  16  U.S  C 
IHJi.  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiae  (hereln- 
ai'cr  !<no\m  as  the  "Secretary")  shall,  wiiUhi 
live  jears  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thi.- 
Act.  re-,  tew  certain  lands  desiynr-.ted  by  thl.-. 
sec'ion,  as  to  their  suitability  or  nousi'.l'.ahU- 
ity  for  preservation  as  wilderness,  and  repur. 
his  findiugs  to  the  President,  as  follows: 

(1)  certain  Innds  lit  the  Bi-a^crhead  N,i- 
tlcnal  Fore.-t.  Montana,  which  are  generailv 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "West  Pioneer 
WUderneoS  Study  Area"  and  dated  Jan-.iary 
1974.  comprising  approximately  one  littndrert 
fifty-seven  thousand  acres,  which  shall  be 
known  as  tlie  West  Pionf-er  WUdenie.'s  Stud. 
Area: 

(2 1  certain  lands  in  the  Beaverhead  an-.! 
Cdlit'ir.  Nati(jn,il  Forests,  Montana,  which 
are  geiier.iliy  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Tajir.r-Hllgurd  Wilderness  Study  Area"  a:u! 
dated  January  1974,  comprising  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  forty  thousand  acre.s 
nhkh  shall  be  known  as  tl'.c  Ta\  Ior-IIilt,.\rd 
Wilderness  Study  Area; 

(3 1  certain  lands  In  the  Bitterroot  National 
Forest,  Montana,  wlilch  are  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Bluejolnt  WiUler- 
iies.s  Study  Area"  and  dated  January  1974. 
comprbini;  appro.xiniately  forty-two  thou- 
sand acres,  whu  h  siiall  be  knonn  ;us  tin- 
Eluej.jint  Wilderness  Study  Area: 

i4i  certain  hinds  In  the  Bitierront  and 
L>eeiii)(ige  Niiiional  Forests.  Montana,  whicii 
are  generally  depicted  on  a  map  eniiiled 
"Srtppiiue  Wilderness  Study  .-Xrea"  and  dated 
January  1974.  comprisint^  approximateh 
sixiy-nlne  thouFaud  acres.  wJii<  h  shall  be 
known  ti.-.  the  Sapphire  Wiidemes.-  .Si"dy 
Area ; 

(5 1  certain  lands  in  the  Helena  and  D?er- 
lodge  National  Forests.  Montana,  which  are 
genei-ally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Elk- 
horn  Wilderness  Study  Area"  and  dated  Jan- 
ua>-y  1974.  comprising  approximately  eight". - 
nine  liiousaud  acres  whicii  shall  be  ki)o»n 
as  the  Elkhorn  WUderness  Study  Area: 

(6)  certain  lands  In  the  Kootenai  National 
Pores'..  M'iutaiia.  which  are  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  emitled  "Ten  Lakes  Wilder- 
ne.ss Study  Area"  and  dated  Jar.uary  1974. 
comprising  approximately  thirty  thousand 
?cre.s.  wiiich  shall  be  knou  n  as  the  'len  Lake.* 
Wildr'rne.'i.'  Study  .-Xrea; 
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(7)  certain  lands  In  the  Kootenai  National 
Forest,  Montana,  which  are  generally  depicted 
on  a  m.ap  entitled  "Mt.  Henry  Wilderness 
Study  Area"  and  dated  January  1974.  com- 
prising approximately  twenty-one  thousand 
i.irres  whicii  shall  be  known  as  the  Mt.  Henry 
Wilderness  Study  Area; 

i8t  certain  lands  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
KaT.onai  Forest,  Montana,  wliich  are  general- 
ly depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Middle  Fork 
Judith  Wilderness  Study  Area"  and  dated 
January  1974,  comprising  approximately 
eigiity-seven  thousand  acres,  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Middle  Fori:  Judith  W!lderre.s.s 
Study  Area: 

(9'  certain  lands  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
National  Forest.  Montana,  which  are  peiier.tl- 
ly  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Big  Snowies 
W'ilderness  Study  Area"  and  dated  Jp.nuary 
1974,  comprising  approximately  elghty-nli;c 
thousand  acres,  which  shall  be  kno'.\n  as  the 
B;g  Snov.ies  WUderness  Study  Area. 

(10)  certain  l&nds  in  the  Gallatin  National 
Forest,  Montana,  which  are  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Hyalite-Porcuplne-Buf- 
falo  Horn  Wilderness  Study  Area"  and  dated 
January  1974,  comprising  approximately  one 
hundred  sixty-three  thousand  acres,  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Hyalite-Porcupine- 
Bufifalo  Horn  Wilderness  Study  Area; 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  his  re- 
view, and  the  President  shall  advise  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  his  recommendations,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsections 
3(b)  and  3(d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  except 
that  any  reference  In  such  subsections  to 
areas  In  the  national  forests  classified  as 
"primitive"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  wilderness  stvdy  areas  deslenated  bv 
this  Act  and  except  that  the  President  shall 
advise  the  Congress  of  his  rerommendations 
with  respect  to  siicii  areas  v.itiiln  seven  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 
Proiided,  hoacver.  That  the  Secretary  sha^l 
give  at  least  sixty  days  advance  public  notice 
of  any  hearing  or  other  public  meeting  con- 
cerning such  areas. 

(c)  The  maps  referred  to  in  this  section 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  For- 
est Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  section,  and  subject  to  existing  pri- 
vate rights,  the  wilderness  study  areas  desig- 
nated by  this  Act  shall,  until  Congress  de- 
termines otherwise,  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  gov- 
erning areas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wilder- 
ness. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibili- 
ties of  the  several  States  with  respect  to  wild- 
life and  fish  in  the  national  forests. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Description  of  Proposed  Study  Areas 
West    Pioneer,    157.000    acres,    Beaverhead 
National  Forest : 

The  West  Pioneer  unit  Is  a  highly  scenic 
wlldland  of  natural  lakes  and  streams  con- 
taining the  Indigenous  and  endangered  Mon- 
tana grayling  and  cutthroat  trout.  It  Is  Im- 
portant elk  and  moose  summer  range.  Occa- 
sional mountain  goats  are  also  seen  In  the 
area.  Com.mercial  timber  Is  scattered  and 
limited  In  volume,  consisting  primarily  cf 
pole-sized  lodgepole  pine. 

In  addition.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
West  Pioneer  area  on  Effle  Creek  exists  the 
world's  oldest  known  stand  of  living  lodge- 
pole  pine  trees.  Described  by  Mason  In  1915 
as  being  over  450  years  old,  the  most  ancient 
lodgepole  pine  In  the  stand  now  exceeds  500 
years  In  age. 


Another  outstanding  feature  of  the  West 
Pioneers  is  the  presence  at  the  headwaters 
of  Osborne  and  Stone  Creeks  of  a  relic  stand 
of  alpine  larch  (Larlx  lyallii),  believed  to 
be  the  easternmost  stand  of  these  trees  in 
existence.  Some  of  these  trees  were  found  by 
Increment  borer  in  1972  to  be  more  than  700 
yenrs  old. 

It  would  seem  that  these  two  outstanding 
l;'loIoc,ical  aspects,  along  with  the  presence 
of  the  endangered  grayling  a;id  ci^tlhrcat 
trout,  would  add  decLsive  weight  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Forest  Service  giving  the 
are:,  a  formal  wilderness  study. 

Moreover,  the  area  has  been  used  fcr  maiiy 
ye.irs  by  residents  and  visitors  alike  for 
wilderness  recreation  —  camping.  quality 
hunting,  fisliing,  hiking,  backpacking,  and 
sithtseeing.  This  wilderness  recreational  use 
is  growing  rapidly  each  year. 

Pccommenc'cd  for  wilderness  study  by  the 
Forest  Supervisor,  this  pristine  imit  and  the 
East  Pioneer  roadless  area  are  the  two 
largest  fnd  finest  prirntlal  wilderness  area.s 
in  the  Beaverhead  National  Forest.  Despite 
the  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  the  2.1  million- 
acre  Beaveriiead  Forest  is  tindeveloped  and 
roadless,  the  only  designated  wilderness 
acreage  in  the  Forest  is  a  small  part  of  the 
Anaccnda-Pintlar  Wilderness.  In  fact,  al- 
though numerous  outstanding  opportunities 
exist,  the  entire  southwestern  region  of 
Montana  is  virtur.lly  devoid  of  established 
Wilderness  Areas.  W"ith  the  major  Montana 
population  centers  of  Butte.  Anaconda,  and 
Dillon  situ.ated  in  the  region,  this  tmfortu- 
nate  situation  must  be  corrected  if  the  wil- 
derness study  process  Is  truly  to  achieve  the 
Forest  Service  principal  objective  of  "locat- 
ing some  r.ew  wilderness  areas  closer  to  the 
places  where  people  live,  so  that  m.ore  people 
can  directly  enjoy  their  benefits." 

Although  In  fact  one  roadless  unit,  the 
Forest  Service  at  Regional  or  Washington 
level  has  incorrectly  broken  the  West  Pioneer 
area  up  into  several  smaller  roadless  areas — 
Bobcat  Mountain,  Odell  Mountain,  and  Deer 
Peak — which  has  resulted  in  greatly  reduced 
Quality  Index  ratings  for  each  area.  Since 
the  Forest  Service  has  given  major  Impor- 
tance in  its  analyses  and  selection  process  to 
size,  the  arbitrary  fracturing  of  the  total 
area  into  segments  has  adversely  affected  its 
wilderness  consideration  by  the  Chief 
Forester.  The  Forest  Supervisor  had  properly 
considered  the  areas  as  one  unit,  and  It  was  In 
this  homogeneous  form  that  the  area  was 
tentatively  selected  by  him  for  further  wil- 
derness consideration  and  public  meetings.  At 
those  meetings  and  on  subsequent  occasions, 
the  Montana  WUderness  Association,  Mon- 
tana Wildlife  Federation,  Sierra  Club,  Tlie 
Wilderness  Society,  local  guide  and  outfitting 
indtistry,  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment, and  others  representing  in  total  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  conservation- 
minded  citizens  of  Montana,  have  continu- 
ously expressed  their  desire  that  this  mag- 
nificent potential  wilderness  be  given  a  wil- 
derness study. 

Taijlor-Hilgard,  240,000  acres,  Gallatin  and 
Beaverhead  Nation. al  Forests: 

The  Forest  Service  has  proposed  a  wilder- 
ness study  of  only  79,000  acres  in  the  Hil- 
gard  areas,  whereas  the  entire  roadless  area 
inventoried  by  the  Forest  Service  In  1971 
contains  240,000  acres.  The  greater  roadless 
area  Is  pristine,  superb  wild  country  that  Is 
highly  deserving  of  a  wilderness  study.  It  Is, 
In  fact,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  poten- 
tial wilderness  areas  left  In  Montana.  At  the 
Forest  Service  roadless  area  public  meeting 
in  Bozeman,  Montana,  on  April  18,  1972,  the 
entire  area  received  overwhelming  support 
for  a  study. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  greater  area,  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  northwestern  part  of 
Yellowstone    National    Park,    was    luifortu- 


nately  excluded  by  the  Forest  Service  from 
the  proposed  study,  as  was  the  northern 
pa't. 

Furthermore,  the  greater  Tavlor-Hilgard 
roadless  area  has  a  long  record  of  strong 
Forest  Service  and  public  support  for  a  wil- 
derr.ess  sttidy.  For  many  years,  Gallatin  con- 
servation g'-ot.fs.  local  ranchers,  the  Mon- 
tr.i-'v  Wildlire  Federation,  Montana  Wilder- 
ness Asi-cciation,  The  WUderness  Society, 
and  CTher  org.mizations  have  urged  the 
Forest  Service  to  study  the  area  for  wil- 
der:-.e.=s  purposes.  The  Forest  Service  formally 
reccLT.ii:^ed  its  grer.t  wilderness  potential  and 
V,  idesp;-ead  public  support  as  early  as  1958. 
In  ihat  year.  Regional  Forester  Charles  L. 
Tcb'oe  wrote  a  letter — a  copy  of  which  is 
induced  with  this  report— to  the  Montana 
V%'ilrierness  Association  announcing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "hold"  area  of  some  150,000 
acres  in  the  Tavlor-Hilgard  country,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  adjacent  Porcupine-Buffalo 
Horn  area,  in  which  he  agreed  that  the  For- 
est Service  would  forego  reading,  logging, 
and  other  development,  pending  completion 
of  a  wilderness  study.  A  copy  of  the  map, 
enccmpn.ssing  the  total  area  which  the 
Regional  Forester  agreed  In  1958  to  give  a 
wilderness  study,  is  also  included. 

Tlie  entire  area  is  critically  important  hab- 
itat for  major  populations  of  elk,  bighorn 
sheep,  mountain  goat,  moose,  grizzly  bear, 
and  other  wilderness  species.  It  serves  as  a 
vital  migration  route  to  and  from  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  for  several  of  these  wUd 
animals.  Parrs  of  the  roadless  area  represent 
Important  fall  and  winter  range,  as  well  as 
calving  grounds,  for  eik.  The  bighorn  sheep 
is  officially  rated  as  seriously  reduced  In 
numbers  and  vulnerable,  subject  to  pos- 
sible extinction.  The  grizzly  Is  In  the  vanish- 
ing category.  Both  require  a  wilderness  en- 
vironment to  survive. 

The  79,000-acre  HUgard  portion  Includes 
primarily  the  alpine  Hilgard  Basin  and  Tay- 
lor Peaks  along  the  high  crest  of  the  Madison 
Range.  Although  spectacular  and  beautiful 
In  Its  own  right,  this  portion — If  studied  and 
designated  by  itself — would  only  represent  a 
"wilderness  on  the  rocks."  The  more  eastern 
half  of  the  greater  roadless  area  Is  charac- 
terized, in  general,  by  lower  and  more  gentle 
terrain.  It  possesses  high  wUdernees  and 
wildlife  values  and  Is  ecologically  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  whole  area.  It  also  provides 
necessary  natural  foreground  to  the  ^ectac- 
ular  HUgard  and  Taylor  Peaks.  The  north- 
ern part  of  the  area  extends  along  the  Madi- 
son crest  to  the  undeveloped  Jackson  Creek 
area. 

The  entire  area  supports  a  substantial 
guiding  and  outfitting  industry.  Thousands 
of  visitors  make  wilderness  use  of  the  area 
each  year.  Timber  volumes — largely  lodge- 
pole pine  with  some  Douglas  fir  and  Engle- 
mann  spruce — are  limited  and  scattered.  No 
mineral  or  water  development  conflicts  ex- 
ist. The  area  encompasses  a  major  part  of 
the  watersheds  of  the  Madison  and  GaUatin 
Rivers,  world  famous  for  their  trout  fisheries 
and  other  recreational  attributes.  WUderness 
status  would  give  added  protection  to  the 
watershed,  fisheries,  wildlife,  and  wUderness 
values  of  the  scenlcally  magnificent  Madison 
Range. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  the  tremendous 
wilderness  resources  involved,  it  would  seem 
that  the  citizens  of  Montana  and  the  Nation 
could  properly  expect  the  Forest  Service  to 
keep  Its  longstanding  commitment  to  con- 
duct formal  wilderness  studies  of  both  the 
greater  Taylor-HUgard  and  Porcupine-Buf- 
falo Horn  roadless  areas. 

Forest  Service  plans  for  an  immediate  tim- 
ber sale  on  Big  Teepee  Creek  on  the  extreme 
southeast  corner  of  the  Taylor-Hilgard  area 
would  infringe  on  this  unit  and  threaten  de- 
struction of  part  of  its  wilderness  potential. 


:yiW2 


Mr.  K„  sNKTH  K.  Bai  u-.mn. 
O.  '  ('...7  Chairi'i'tn,  The  Moniana 
A' oc  lot  ion.  Bo\eman,  Mont. 

Dfar   Mr.  Baldwin:   I  wish  I 
ii-<-u  v.iih  you  and  the  group  of 
iMokPd  over  tiie  proposed  recreat 
:i^e    Vppcr    Galluinx   early    in   Sefcteiaber.    1 
have  iie:ird  thai  tt  was  a  very  pr^d  meeliii 
.•  iUch  should  result  in  a  beiler  i 
ing  V>y  all  concerned  ot  the  prol 
worked  out  if  a  wUdernet--..  w.i!d  <• 
.Tiea  were  to  lie  ebtaoUsiied  there 

I  I'.iu  informed  laut  fc'r  s<  n-* 
deilre  of  Interested  local  people 
area  in  the  Upper  CMlJe-'lu  h:.^ 
iii^ed  and  dLscusted,  and  t'nat  vui 
as  a  comprehensive  itutly  is  mad 
ice  would  refrain  Iroai  loyjjiuB  or 
opmenl.  The  record  .shows  earlier 
and  aereemeuts  related  to  a  mi 
area  than  outlined  or  the  iiMp  i 
ing  your  letter,  and  as  you  say. 
Duveudrick  himself  .-ut;a«'  ned  ti4< 
lor  study,  ol  the  Poicupine-Bu 
country. 

The  cnlari,ed  st  -dy  .-rca  aiul  a 
on  development  \;nta  the  stud 
hr»->e  heeii  dlscuR.-jed  with  i:\e  n>i 
We  accept  the  propo.'nl  Heca'-'-e  ;  >u  urije  it 


because  we  too  are  interested  in 
boundaries  alon<?  proper  and  deft: 
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and  Ijecause  for  the  tur^e  being  ai  least  there 
pre  no  pres.sing  needs  lor  noni  'Cieui i'jnnl 
developments  hi  the  arer<  it  id.T  d  icus.-.i..).i. 

We  must  and  we  will  t,'<t  en  v.i'.l  the  stiid>. 
But  m  the  meantime,  and  late  wiien  we 
come  to  discus.-  it  and  a<  t  iipon  i:  c  f  ndii:<,s. 
it  must  De  recognizf'd  ;hat  no  sii^i  ficance  at- 
taches to  the  Hue;  as  diaw.i.  in;  )fr<r  as  the 
ultlmRte  bour.dr.ry  oi  .i  wild,  w  dor\ie.sa  of 
recreation  area  is  con;triied.  We  ara  simply 
coing  to  ?t;iv  «ni;  ol"  ihc  area  w.i.'  roads  i;nd 
loft,'u>g.  except  a.-,  they  ml^hi  be  liciated  bv 
some  ertiergency  situation  sivh  as  f.re  or 
serioits  insect  infesration.  so  t  lut  a  free 
hand  may  be  taken  after  me  f  cts  are  in. 
In  makhiB  the  most  of  tnis  area  J'un  .» 
rPB'lon  and  mMltlple-;i:  e  >tnnd^ii't. 
Verv  bincere!v  yon^•.■^ 

C'HA.S.  X  .  'fcflBr. 
Rcgiouiii  Fou-sl. 

Bliicjoirtt.  i-2X-Mi  ixres.  Bitterr#it  National 
P'orest : 

Bluejoiht  is  one  "f  e.\treni"ly  :lw  Mnd«vel 
oped  "islRDds"  in  a  sea  of  clear 
Bltterroot  Natlontil  P'orest  .south'a  -st  of  Kam 
ilton.  Montaf.n. 

Tlie  area  !s  situated  alon^  tli 
Idaho  border  s.,u'h  of  Nesr  rert( 
contlguovis  on  its  v.-est  border  to 
der  Corridor-.  Hell!?  Hslf  Acre  r4»dles.s  area 
which  adjoins  the  Salmon  River  ^enks  Prim 
itlve  Area.  TTiu^.  Bluejoint,  Hell 
and  the  Sidmon  River  Brepks  *uld  all  be 
Joined   together   in   a  magnmi-e|t   pri-neval 
.vUderness  of  more  than  3.50.000  a 

Eluejolnt  and  Deer  Creeks  air  t 


^Ireams  In  the  proposed  wllde  less  study 
area.  Tributailcs  of  the  rccreatlor  lly-lmpor- 
taut  Bltterroot  River,  they  conta  i  excellent 
wild  trout  fisheries.  The  area  is  t  idi-^turbed 
iiabltat  for  major  populations  of  Ik.  as  well 
its  deer,  bighorn  sheep,  nnd  bear.  The  large, 
moist  alpine  meadows  along  the  -reeks  fur- 
nish the  elk  herds  with  excelle  it  summer 
and  fall  range.  Prominent  landn  irks  of  the 
area  are  Razorbaclc  Mountain  (8.i  37  feet  ele- 
vation). Deer  Creek  Point  (8.361  feet  i  and 
Ra/orback  Ridge. 

Tlie  area  burned  over  in  tii  1910  1019 
flies  Despite  the  limited  volu;  te  of  new 
■rowlh  timber,  the  Blttejolnt  ar  a  Is  likely 


to  be  one  of  the  units  that  will  b  scheduled 
by  the  Forest  Service  for  roadlng  nd  logging 
In  the  future. 

It.<»  Important  wildlife  and  wllderne.s.s 
values.  In  addition  to  Us  relatlor  ;hlp  to  th« 
adjoining    Hells    Half    Acre    ro^le.'s    area 


MoinauK- 
Pa-s.  Ir  i.s 
he  Magru- 


res. 

e  principal 


(which  the  Chief  For'.-iter  ha.-;  placed  on  his 
wilderness  study  list>  fully  justify  a  formal 
wilderness  revlev.-. 

Llkhorn,  89,000  acre^.  Helena  p.nU  Deer 
Lodge  Nalional  Forests: 

The  Elkhoru  area  has  many  outstanding 
iiatuiul  attributes  tnat  fully  justify  a  formal 
wilder. less  stndy  before  lur'her  plans  ait- 
made  to  di  veKp  it. 

Located  in  the  Elkhoru  Mountains  tf  ihe 
Kciena  nnd  D^.^:-  Lodse  National  Porc-Us.  the 
E9.000-acre  roartlo.~s  and  es.-'entlally  rc.idle:~s 
avca  sttll  rpiHiu.s  nearly  al!  of  its  orli;lii!ti 
t.vni-:;Fiblff  V.  lid  ci'.ar.^cier  and  charm. 

Ovtr  IdO  elk.'oS  luuutitalu  g.Tils.  and  an 
uivlPiPiniiurd  i.u.i-.bir  of  m.-o>-i'  pnd  otliei 
wiliiiiie  }i'j|i.ifl!ly  a-vs;.  ..iti-d  v.lth  the  \.iUier- 
nt.^s  r.t  the  i?oi.ky  Mr-uuuiL.'i  inlir.bii  Jie 
proposed  study  ari-i<  AI...0  pips-e.ii  arc  i.ai'.f 
ilppr.  wl-i:''-i.i*'<:d  c'c."r.  bi.iclc  bear.  unU 
gr'jii  e  WUiiiii  15  miles  ai  d  c.  half-hinu-  dri' p 
Ironi  ihc>  st.-.te  ciphrd.  lloi^iia.  tlie  w'ld 
region  i:R'i  c.Ti'.sldt  r.-.ble  potential  i'or  qutihty 
locip.'.ioiial  use- -a  use  that  h.u  iucre.;;5C-u 
1.100  p«  ••.en;  sIik^:  ifl-tti. 

AUllil'lt-.".  la  the  i.icpwj.;d  study  ar.a  run^^' 
fr<.m  appro.'timately  4.800  feet  at  the  fore;  t 
b,-.uurt«rv  o  L'.IU  fee:  c  ..  Crov,  Peak.  At  9.381 
i'ect.  Klkhnrn  Tenk  is  anolhor  o.usla;idii.t; 
l;iiif!jiuirk  of  tl.e  ;ire.R.  .Sevirai  beautiful 
i;at;iral  iakes  -  Upper  and  Lov  or  Ti;-,t:r.  Hld- 
dp'i.  and  CUenvvojd  — are  nestled  in  the  lar^e 
sub-alpine  ba-in  under  the  j/eaki.  Crfw 
f.ieek  Falls  i.s  an  ouistandiiig  .'>.enic  attrr.,-- 
lioii.  .Major  streams  arc  Cr-vv.  Douver.  iind 
Pil^'kly  Pjar  Creeks.  About  tA.-)-thlrdVof  tl-.e 
propr).->ed  study  aiea  is  linibor  co\ered.  i<ul  u 
maior  part  of  this  is  noti-co-iiineivl:  1  for-^s'. 
I.ars'e  t^rar.sy  parks  are  interspersed  ihrouj^l'- 
oui  the  hlah  country,  providing  idoal  spri.iK. 
hummtr,  and  fall  xav.i,c  for  the  e'k  herd.  a< 
-c'.l  ;.H  some  2.300  cattle.  Pro:>er:y  .n:.  i?,'-,od 
the  livestock  grazing  c.n  continue  wit.iout 
sicniflcanl  conflict.  The  timber  co'i.slsts  pii- 
inaiily  of  lodgepolc  pine.  Dou^lar  fir.  alpine 
fir.  and  Eiigelm;inn  spruce.  Whltebark  pine 
and  limber  pine  are  al.so  picscnt.  Lodgfpjle 
piuc  comprises  mo.'^t  of  the  merchantable 
lOii'ir.e  In  the  nreii.  Until  recent  years,  the 
loUncpole  pine  was  considered  by  the  Forest 
Seivico  OS  ft  iion-ccirimerclal  "vjed'  tree, 
rveu  todav.  it  Is  latcd  ,i.s  si  low-iiiiall-y  lum- 
ber ?<peciPS. 

While  the  roiiipw  r>'ial  valu-  <<'  the  timber 
In  tl.e  Elkhoms  is  low.  Its  vtdue  for  wntcr- 
.shi-d  protect  ion  tnd  wildlife  cover  is  e.v- 
Irtinely  high.  Irectpiiatlon.  mostly  in  the 
form  of  snow,  ranges  over  30  inches  a  ye:<r  in 
iho  hlglicr  s-one.;.  The  undisturbed  Elkhcrn 
CDuntry  provide.';  critlcailr  important  qrality 
-.v.iter  for  munlclpnl.  agticulturnl.  industrial, 
a 'id  recreational  u.se  In  the  Helci'.a-Townsend 
viclhlfy.  Within  the  propviscd  vildcrne-s 
study  area,  McClellan  Creek  forms  the  mu'tlc- 
ipal  v.>itprshed  for  Ea'-'  Helena.  A.*^  the 
Forcit  Service  ha.=  p.iinted  out,  the  major 
coucerii  expressed  by  attendees  '^f  (Fore;-; 
Service )  meetings,  by  members  rif  the  Ari- 
vLscry  Committee,  and  throut:h  Ipttcts  wis 
the  med  to  recopnize  the  valvp  of  the  pik 
lieid  and  roadless  areas  Jound  ir.  the  pr(j- 
posed  Elkhorn  Wilderness  Stt'.tJy  Area. 

Conservationl.-t.  hunter,  rancher.  {;ener.il 
public  citizen,  and  the  Montana  Flbh  and 
Game  Department  all  strongly  urged  that  the 
area  be  kept  in  its  present  largeV  tmdp- 
veloped  condition. 

In  the  western  portion,  fading  evidences  of 
early-day  prospecting  and  mlnlf.g  activities 
occur  at  the  head  of  Wilson  Creek  .nnd  In  the 
Tlzcr  Lakes  vicinity.  Gold  wa5  the  principal 
mineral  Uivolved,  alth.oUoh  none  of  the  min- 
ing ventures  has  been  operable  for  )>..any 
years,  and  au  old  aband.ined  mine  or  two 
even  lend  a  hi -torical  value  to  t!ie  area. 

A  very  poor,  unimproved  foui -wheel-drive 
road  enters  the  western  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed study  area  from  Prickly  Pear  Creek  and 
extpnd.-t    to    the   Ti/er   LaUes.    It     hould    be 


closed  to  public  motorized  vehicular  uce 
a'.X)ut  Uve  miles  fiom  the  lakes  and  allowed 
10  revert  to  nature.  Tliree  small  parcels  of 
private  land  w  ithln  the  proposed  wilderness 
study  area  have  been  ideutilied  by  the  Forest 
Service  for  early  acquisition. 

Ipunediatp  Forest  Service  plal;^  are  to  e.v- 
teiid  roads  Uito  tiie  e;".sfrii  part  of  the  pro- 
posed w  lidcrnes.;  otudy  area  and  loy  a  s^nall 
aniovut  ol  limbrr.  As  the  Foifsl  Service  h:!.- 
suied.  this  is  a  nipjor  Ci.lvinj!  Trea  lor  elk 
Subsociueiitiy.  ihe  F-./re,-l  Service  is  .schedule^l 
tv>  bi'lld  i.jads  ii<to  the  hParihtud  of  the  area, 
ai\iuad  Tiyor  Hi'-sin  and  an  extpusi\e  i;one  to 
the  i  .jrUi.  and  lo  log  aad  olhof..  tse  de- elop 
this  pcuicn.  The  total  r.nuital  citl  wotiid  bv 
i.'i.'iui  1'.,  inilhon  board  feet  This  v.ould  he 
oaongh  limb-rr  to  ope.aie  'i  --mail  saviniii" 
le.,.s  thai;  two  ni.i'ahs. 

*jAo  small  isolated  u;iils  v.oulil  be  re- 
t-'h  .'i;—  -.i,e  ar.Mtnd  CruM  and  Elkhoru  Peaks 
;;iKi  I'"-  other  in  the  r.igged  headwater,-  <)t 
Heaver  Creek — lor  admhiistrative  undr- 
leiopfd  •  ''n.-k  country"  use.  Timber  har- 
'. est.  road  development  and  associated  it.se 
would  not  oul.N  destroy  tiie  heart  of  the  wild 
Likhoni  rf{.'on  but  would  also  wipe  out 
major  eli;  i.ah'ing  grounds  and  escape  co.e- 
during  1  lie  tall  hununi;  seaaoa.  as  well  us 
ii!epl..i-.i'ble  :-,pring.  suminer.  and  fall  rai'.f;e 
:  •!  elk,  .noose,  mouiuain  goal,  bear,  and  de«-i 

Wildlife,  wilderne.ss.  and  watershed  bene- 
his  of  this  area  frr  out  .veigh  minimal  timber 
pioiUioiiun  values.  Extreniely  few  cities  in 
the  United  Stcnes  enjoy  sucii  p.  beautiful 
uaiura!  shrme  .'^o  close  to  thPir  oopulanoii 

>>,;l;iers. 

Si!;^;iiiiif  6''. 000  acre-  ^^1'  e'-'o-..  .  i:'»  r-er 
I.,7dge  Natlo:ial  Forest: 

The  j'roposcd  S.^pplilre  Wilderiip-s  PM:dy 
^rea  ;s  located  along  the  crest  of  the  Sap- 
phire Range  which  separntes  the  s-cenK-  Bic- 
lerroot  Valley  on  ilie  west  frcm  the  Rock 
Creek  Valley  to  tl.e  east.  The  rai;ge.  which 
includos  pan,^  of  the  Bltterroot  and  Deer 
I.od[.e  National  Forests,  tapers  to  foothills 
on  the  north  at  the  confluence  of  (he  Bltter- 
root and  Clark  Fork  Rivers  near  Mlssouia. 
Jfontana.  Tliat  portion  which  Is  proposed  for 
\ri'.derness  study  is  the  undi-veloped  higher 
sjuihern  pe.rt  which  abuts  the  Anaconda 
iJpnse.  The  proposed  stu-ly  area  1.=  contiguous 
to  ihp  Anaconda-Pintlar  Wilderness  and 
would  n;.Tke  a  logical  addition  to  It.  The  oiilt 
lies  generally  south  of  Skalkaho  Pass. 

This  undeveloped,  magnlflcent  high  cou'i- 
tiy  is  slt'.tated  in  the  headwaters  of  Rock 
Crrek.  one  of  Montana's  blue-ribbon  trout 
str.-ams— nnd  at  the  b.?adwalers  of  the  Ea.st 
Fi^rk  of  the  Bltterroot  River.  iv\iio.'n.i:iy  fa- 
mc'.is  for  its  Ine  elk  herds. 

Here,  or.c  can  tread  the  crest  of  grassy  al- 
pine ridges,  look  down  on  a  do;?eu  beautiful 
gia  'al  lakes  ard  tarns,  gaze  to  the  west  at 
the  grandeur  of  "Montana's  Alps"— the 
Pl'ierroot  Mountains— or  look  to  the  east 
to  the  Flint  CrtU'k  Range  aid  .^oulh  to  the 
Beaverhead.  ri9iieer.  and  Anaconda  Moiin- 
'.•ins. 

In  tlip  moid ••,vs,  mode  I'-.sh  by  luinierou.s 
streams  and  lak'-s,  one  can  see  tlk  feeding  0:1 
their  summer  r.Tnge.  Some  800  to  1,000  of 
these  majestic  wilderness  animals  are  found 
in  the  prcpascd  study  area.  The  swampy 
areas  provide  Ideal  habitat  for  moose.  The 
.hy.  elusive  mountain  goat  is  often  seen 
working  its  vay  along  a  rocky  e?carpinent. 
In  Ihe  clear,  cold  headwaters  of  Rock  Creek 
and  the  Kasi  For!:  of  the  Bltterroot,  the 
angler  can  tesi  his  .skill  on  four  native  spe- 
cies of  tiih-  wesiiilopp  cutthroat  and  Dolly 
Varden  trout,  grayling,  and  whltefish.  Wher- 
ever development  has  occurred  in  similar 
.ireas.  tiiese  Indigenovs  species  have  suffered. 

The  magnificent  expanse  of  primeval  foretit 
land  is  al.so  the  last  frontier  for  wUdlife  that 
has  bpen  iinnble  to  endrre  the  crunch  of 
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civilization — the  rare  or  threatened  lynx, 
pine  marten,  fisher,  and  wolverine.  A  rem- 
nant herd  of  bighorn  sheep  is  occasionally 
seen  summering  in  the  unit. 

No  significant  minerals  are  known  to  ejtist 
in  the  area.  Stands  of  slow-growing  timber 
are  scattered  throughout  the  area.  Although 
requiring  two  or  three  centuries  to  mature, 
the  limited  volume  of  timber  ne.ertheless  is 
viewed  as  a  commercial  product  by  the  lum- 
bering industry.  Despite  the  overwhelming 
opposition  of  conservation  groups  and  the 
Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department,  the 
Forest  Service  is  proceeding  with  imminent 
plans  to  road  and  log  the  Moose  Creek  unit 
i:i  the  southern  part  of  the  propc«ed  Sap- 
phire Wilderness  Study  Area. 

Logging  has  already  approached  the  study 
area  from  the  east  and  west.  On  the  east3rn 
£lde,  the  coarse,  sandy  soils  have  started  to 
erode  and  clog  the  streams  with  sediment 
that,  if  not  halted,  will  eliminate  much  of 
the  fisheries  value  of  Rock  Creek.  To  the 
west,  even  more  timber  harvest  threatens  the 
summer  habitat  of  elk.  If  we  are  to  project 
our  wood  fiber  needs  Into  the  future,  then 
we  should  also  contemplate  our  wilderness 
needs  for  the  years  ahead  and  determine 
where  each  might  best  be  accommodated. 

With  a  l.'IOO  percent  increase  since  1946 
in  the  use  of  officially  established  Wilderness 
and  Primitive  Areas — a3  reported  by  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Lucas  of  the  Forest  Sciences  Lab- 
oratory mr.lntained  at  R!iisoula  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  of  Montana— prer- 
ently  design.ited  wilderness  most  as.~uredly 
will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the  dema:id  in 
the  future. 

In  summary,  the  propoLCC^  S?ppiiire  study 
area  has  pripic  wilderness  values  that  should 
not  be  overlooked  or  con.'^ldered  lightly.  A 
formal  wilderness  study  would  gi.e  them 
proper  recognition. 

Ten  LaKCs,  apprcsimately  30,003  ucrcz, 
ICcotenpi  National  Forest. 

The  Ten  Lakes  Wilderness  Study  Area  is 
lo-cated  in  northwestern  Montana  in  the 
litlily  scenic  Whitefish  and  Gallon  Rnngrs, 
apijro.\imately  five  miles  northeast  of  Eureka. 
It  enccmpassss  t'ne  undeveloped  6.1Cj-acre 
Ten  Lakea  Scenic  Area  and  adjoining  23.500- 
r.cie  Ksanka  Peak-Mt.  Gibralter-M-„'.  Warn 
roadless  area.  Tlie  Ten  Lakes  Scenic  Area 
v.as  adminLstrativcly  designated  for  hiking 
and  horseback  v-s  in  May  1964.  Its  northern 
boundary  Is  located  on  the  Canadian  border. 
The  Kfianka  Peak-Mt.  Gibralter-Mt.  Warn 
roadless  area  is  a  logical  southern  c:;tcnsion 
oX  ti:8  scenic  area. 

A  number  of  prominent  peals  over  7.000 
fest  in  elevaiion  dominate  ihe  higa  country. 
The  proposed  study  area  contains  numerous 
glacial  lakes  and  slreams  v.hich  provid?  qual- 
ity fishing  for  the  wilderne-s  angler.  Species 
of  fish  presei:t  include  the  ead.iiigered  weit- 
slope  cutt:iro<.t.  trout  and  mountain  white- 
fsh,  as  well  as  Dolly  Varden,  rainbow,  and 
eastern  brail:  trout.  Erologicr.i  y,  ihe  v.e-^t- 
slope  cuttiiroat,  and  Dolly  Vardeii  trout  are 
v. ildorness  spci'-e.?. 

A  wir'e  variety  of  w/idllfe  h.hibits  the 
area.  Arnonj  the  vild  creat'irt?  are  mt:le  deer, 
whitelftilcd  dee'-,  elk,  moose,  grizzly  bear, 
black  bear,  mountain  Hon.  lynx,  and  wolver- 
ine. ii.<cept  lor  deer  a:id  black  boar,  all  of 
tliese  species  require  wtit'erneoS  to  prosper. 
Ecvcl;pment  cf  any  part  of  the  present  road- 
less area  would  adversely  aiiect  the  gri:^zly 
hear  and  other  uildcrr.sss  .';peclCo.  Most  of 
the  area  is  forested.  Tree  species  are  primarily 
spruce.  sub-aJplnc  fir.  and" alpine  larch.  How- 
ever, over  tvo-thirds  of  the  Ksanka-Mt.  Gi- 
hralter-Mt.  Warn  roadless  area  is  highly  mar- 
^iaal  cr  unsuitable  for  timber  prodtiction 
under  present  harvesting  methods  because 
of  low  productivity,  steep  slopes,  and  unstable 
s:.il3.  Timber  hai-vcoting  Is  not  permitted  in 
the  Ten  Lake':  Socnlc  Aica. 


Because  of  the  thin  soil  covermg,  lack  of 
bmder,  and  low  organic  material  content  in 
most  of  the  proposed  study  area,  the  soil  is 
ea.slly  damaged  by  over-use.  Precipitation  In 
the  proposed  study  area  varies  from  approx- 
imately 20  Inches  in  the  lower  areas  to  more 
than  80  inches  in  the  higher  elevatioi-.s, 
wlicre  mo.st  of  the  precipitation  is  m  the 
form  of  snow.  About  80  percent  of  the  unit 
lies  above  5,000  feet  In  elevation  and  pro- 
duces an  average  of  nearly  four  acre -feet  of 
high  quality  water  per  aero.  Extiemcly  few 
areas  in  the  West  produce  more  v.'ater  per 
acre  than  this  pan  of  the  Whitcfish  Range. 
The  area  serves  in  part  as  a  municipal  water- 
shed for  Eurek."..  It  provides  water  for 
ranches,  the  Kootenai  River,  and  tiie  Colum- 
bir.  River  Basin. 

Tlie  recent  constructinn  of  Libby  Dam  and 
receational  development  cf  the  Kooranusa 
P.eservoir  ace  expected  to  attract  increasing 
r.uaibero  of  visitors  to  the  area.  Much  of 
liie  propo' ed  study  unit  is  r.n  imporl:;ut 
viewing  area  from  Ilighv.-ays  C3  and  37,  as 
well  8s  from  Eureka  and  the  Tobacco  Val- 
ley. The  unit  receives  significant  wilderness 
use.  Trails  for  foot  and  horseback  travel  are 
iieaiiy  situated  throughoitt  most  of  the  area. 
According  to  a  May  1"-,  1074,  Fcre^L  Serv- 
ice draft  Environmental  Staten-.rnt  for  the 
Eure';a-Grave  Creei:  MaltipTe  Use  Plan,  part 
of  the  Ksanka  Peak-Mt.  G'braltcr-Mt.  Vv'ani 
roadless  area  it;  schedule:!  lo  te  roaUed  and 
logged. 

Viie  entire  ro,.dtoss  area,  ccmblned  v.ith 
the  Ten  Lakes  Scenic  .'irea.  lepresents  one 
ci"  the  few  outstanding  poier.tial  wilderness 
a -eas  ie:t  on  the  Kootenai  National  Forest. 
Ii  should  be  ti"-"-'^  "-^  b:ii£.'it  of  a  viidei- 
■■•^-s  study. 

Middle  Fork  Judith,  appro.^imcte'y  87,003 
acre.   Lev-is  &   Clark  National  Korfst: 

The  propo.sed  I.Iiddle  Fork  cf  the  Judith 
Wilderne.s  Study  Area  Is  located  about 
forty  miles  soutaw?st  ol  Lcwiston  in  the 
r.ittlo  Belt  Mountains.  Near  the  cuter  of 
Montana,  the  Liitle  Belt,  are  au  isolated 
mou2-.t..in  rr.ng-;  Lcparalcd  frim  tlie  Big 
Belt  Moratrlns  by  the  Siiith  Ri-rr  Valley. 
The  prcpcscd  st'tdy  area  prcviues  irie- 
rl^.pable  sprln^'.  Eumnur,  and  full  range  for 
the  largest  and  only  sizeable  c''.:  herd  re- 
maining In  the  eastern  portion  of  ITontar.a. 
Tiic  thriving  herd  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
niaioly  1,000  head.  It  has  one  or  the  highest 
c;;li-cow  ratios  In  the  state.  Mule  deer,  black 
bear,  and  nuinercus  .-mallpr  v.ildlife  aho  in- 
habit the  area.  The  unit  sustains  a  largo 
amount  cf  quality  big  gamo  h'-nting.  Yogo 
Pca'r.  at  8,816  feet  elevation.  Is  one  of  the 
hi^hc-t  lan-marhs  on  the  eclge  of  the  area. 
Tlio  pc..::  hi-toricr.Uy  fu'iii  hed  habitat  for 
a  band  cf  bighorn  sheep.  Restoration  of  this 
niagairicer.t  v.iideii-.e.~.3  ani-.vial  to  the  area 
has  been  under  con  It'.era'lo:!  by  t;-.e  Mon- 
tana Fish  and  G.-,ms  Dep.artment. 

iuc  7'ont.uia  Fish  -iiid  G.-.ma  D.-'::s:-i:n.:nt 
.'■■-:Tirc:;  and  l.rr:  r,5alntainod  for  many  years 
the  5,000-r.rre  Judith  Fixr  Stata  Winter 
r:r.me  Rnce  as  nn  adjunct  to  the  MlCCIo 
^'  rl-.  cf  the  Ju-iith  ro.-dlsss  area. 

'ihe  stf.dv  area  Is  \egetatcd  in  part  vsiih 
£tT>ic's  cf  Donclas  fir.  Pon.icrcsa  pine,  nnd 
Jodge^olc  pine  Inter^pT-ec'  w.'th  large,  grassy 
^lark.?.  Cattle  share  the  fcragc  with  th3  elk. 
V.'irh  proper  management,  r.vestocl:  ^ra.rijij 
c:;n  continue  in  the  area. 

The  native  cutthroat  trout,  along  with 
other  species,  is  found  In  the  Middle  Fork 
of  the  Judiih  Paver  aiid  tiibutaries  within 
V\c  proposed  study  area.  The  Middle  Fork 
1-.  a  small  but  bca'.;tiful  ri',  er,  a'ld  the  car.you 
t'lrouah  wlilch  it  flows  Is  bordered  by  sheer 
limestone  cliffs  and  Is  rated  by  the  Forest 
.'^•L'rvlce  cz  "very  scc!iic."  In  fa?t,  the  Forest 
Service  says  of  the  entire  study  area.  "The 
country  Is  highly  scenic  and  has  recreation 
anpeal.  '  The  area  has  been  upcd  for  se. eral 
gen.'ruiiois  as  wilderness  or  back  country. 


Although  a  few  mining  claims  are  located 
at  the  head  of  King  Creek,  and  a  strip  of 
mineralized  land  crosses  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Middle  Fork,  there  Is  no  current  min- 
ing activity,  and  no  operable  miiierals  are 
knov.n  to  exist  In  the  area. 

The  study  area  is  basically  uudevelo;.>ed 
and  essentially  in  a  natural  condition.  Old 
v.agoii  roads,  now  used  occasionally  by  lour- 
wheel-diive  vehicles,  penetrate  a  small  part 
of  the  unit.  Two  small  parcels  of  privately 
ov  led  iiiholdings  lie  near  the  center  of  the 
area.  One  inholding  included  the  Middle  Fork 
I?a;ich  v.hii;h  is  operated  as  a  summer  cow- 
car.ip.  The  other  serves  as  an  outfitting  camp. 
Except  for  limited  building  structures,  the 
inholaings  are  largely  undeveloped.  Within 
the  study  area,  a  possible  timber  iiarvest  has 
been  planned. 

Lcral  citizens  have  ctrohgly  opposed  road- 
;  ig  and  logging  of  the  area  because  of  the 
c:vire:nely  adverse  hnpact  that  such  devclop- 
meat  would  have  on  the  major  elk  herd. 
fiuclity  hunting,  and  other  wilderness  uses. 
As  the  Lewlstown  Rod  and  Gun  Club  has 
I'ointed  our.  "the  elk  is  ecologic.-.lly  a  wilder- 
ness animal  and  will  not  tolerate"  in''r?ascd 
riistuibance"  of  reading,  logging,  and  p.sso- 
cUted  uses.  This  is  the  last  undeveloped 
national  forest  area  in  the  Judith  River 
drain.ige. 

Ihr;  early  lllc  of  Charles  M,  Russell,  famed 
v.esic-rn  artist  and  sculptor,  was  closely  asso- 
ci.itcd  with  th.e  area.  Russell  Point,  a  rocky 
promontory  on  t'-^e  necrby  developed  South 
fork  of  the  Judith,  marks  the  Hpproximatp 
1  xction  of  the  loj  cabin  where  Russell  li-,.?-l 
as  a  youth  with  t;e  old  fur  trsppcr,  Jake 
i-ioc-'tr 

i:e\o:opment  of  the  study  area  wouk!  elim- 
1  ".".te  iij  ou.tstanding  wi!dernc_G  potcntii.!, 
decimate  the  thriving  elk  populattor?.  de- 
stroy Quality  hunting  ar.d  other  ur.devcI.->Tied 
rerreation,  and  render  virtually  itseles.s  the 
e.xte'sive  adjoining  Judith  River  State  Wln- 
t'M-  Game  Range.  Four-wheel-drive  \ehicn!:j- 
r.  i:>  could  be  icrminated.  the  Inlicldings  ac- 
quired, and  the  propo.-ed  ?.ridd:e  Fork  of  the 
Ji.:c«i*h  study  r.r3a  considered  for  a  wIlderne^3 
desij.sation.  In  the  entire  eastern  part  c; 
ATontana  no  wilderness  areas  have  yet  befc:i 
r'eiignated,  and  few  opportunities  rer-iaiii. 
This  l"  ore  of  the  best. 

Big  ::>ncirics,  80,000  acres,  Lcvris  aiC  Clark 
I'r.tional  Forest: 

Ihe  Big  Snowies  W;ic'.er.ics.5  Str.o'y  Area  :■• 
:o^r.ted  approximately  15  mUes  souih  of 
Le\7i^i.&-ivn,  Montana.  It  ci.:cmpa?scs  r.iuit  oi 
trio  natioiial  forest  land-  f.-.at  eic  esier  tiaV.; 
rcadlers  and  unclevel.ped  in  the-  Big  oi*r  .rr 
Mo.-ntal'-s.  -  ■ 

The  area  contains  r.vmc"ous  c^r.'.tnaje  wit:- 
'•itorinitfrn'o  strtaii^  in  deep.  weU-deiin.a 
limestone  canyons.  T!ic  crest  of  Hi?  F: 
f^nowles  runs  in  a  general  east -west  direcilc. 
f'r  more  ta:.n  tvrelve  miles  throu-h  t'l"  r.iit- 
dle  cf  the  area.  Eoth  tr.e  upper  rcarhrs  i  r 
indlvidi'?!  dr.-lnagos  and  the  crest  of  t;-.e  Bi^' 
Sncwy  Mouiitaini  are  rated  by  the  Forcsi: 
Service  fis  "quite  seen;"."  Among  thp  ott>- 
Ktat^.diiig  landmarks  of  l^e  area  are  Green- 
house Fcak  8.720  feet  elwacion).  E!g  S?ic-.>  v 
Pcp.1:  (8  600  f.-et) .  Lost  P:ak  i8,b33  feat) .  an* 
Iline  Cave  peali  iT.Cf.j  feel).  Jiueieai-^^ 
I'-.r.p-tcr.s  ice  cf.'.cj  arj  found  vithiu  the 
unit. 

M.ile  deer  r.r:d  whitc-t-ilcd  deer  I'-iha^i^l 
pn.rt3  of  the  area  and  provide  high  nu-'.lity 
huntine.  Mo'.fitain  goats  were  introduced  in 
the  1950's  and  are  occasionally  seen  aloiii 
the  crest  of  the  Big  JTnowies. 

Timber  vclunies  are  very  smr.ll  and  Ircgely 
inoperable  on  accou;:t  of  sparse.  Isolated 
stands,  cxi-emely  steep  terrain,  and  liizh 
ccst  ci"  road  construction. 

A  limited  amount  of  grazing  by  cattle  ar.d 
sheep  is  permitted  in  the  proposed  study 
area.  Gravm.j  is  restricted  to  a  verv  short, 
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season  because  of  InsuWcient 

the  1964  Wilderness  Act.  grazin     

linue    A  lew  stock  water  deve  spments  are 
I'x-aied  In  Horsethlef  and  Halfn  ion  Canyons 
en  the  eastern  side.  Unimprov*  1 
arc  found  in  the  .san-e  vicnay.  B  < 


V  '.'r-r  developments  are  allowat  e  under  the 
Wilderness  Act.  bi't  the  Jeep  :rails  would 
'■■>e  c'.ased  and  allov.e'l  to  re\ert    o  nature. 

Roads  from  all  .side.s  pro\  ide  good  access 
:o  tlie  edges  of  the  study  a.-i  i.  One  road 
to  Crv.stal  Lake  forin.s  a  non-wi  derress  cor- 
ridor into  the  northwestern  pai  ot  the  area 
and  puts  the  user  wlthui  c.^nvt  licur  hikinu' 
di  =  ti>nce  of  tlie  crest  of  the  inge.  Major 
use  •■{  ihe  area  is  dispersed  retr  atijii  in  tl:e 
Conn  oi  hiking.  backi)ackir,g,  ai  d  horseback 
riding.  Its  proximity  lo  lewi.itc  vn  make 
p  ip;:lar  lo  thou.saiitis  of  Mon§«n.i  clti/eiis 
and  non-resident  vi.sitoi's. 

Although  the  Forest  .Service  iub  no  plans 
at  present  to  build  roads  and  i;  lierwise  de- 
vel'p  thLs  area,  it  will  uliiman  y  he  devel- 
oped and  rendered  iniauitable  f(  r  wilderness 


classirication  inilea.s  speciflcallv 
retain  its  wilderness  character. 

The  Big  Suov,  let,  Wildernervs  i 
one  of  extremely  few  pLiteutia 
areas   in   central    Montana  -a 


ely  35-nule^ 
jrthwesiern 

ori-"^!.    lands 
7.2i'0  feet). 


reek, 
the 


Vinal 
main 


cla.s-sitit'd  to 

r.dy    Xrea  is 
wilderness 

_  -  i5i('n   which 

presently  is  con>pl^>c'!y  lackaiy  i  i  designated 
w  lldernco.s. 

Moi4nt  Htnry.  approxinmfely    Jl.OOO  Hcren. 
Plootenai  National  Forest: 

'Ine  Mount  Kenry  Wildorne.-JH  Study  .^rea 
!>  in  Lhe  upprr  Yaak  River  draii  i«e  near  the 
Canadian  border  ai-.d  approxima  '  "" 
iiorth  of  Libby  in  the  e.strenie  i 
correr  of  Montana. 

The    area    inoludt.s    nitioual 
around  Mount  Herirv   lelevacion 
'Ihe  upper  We.=:t  Fork  ox  Basni 
Creel:,    and    Turne-    Creek    ard 
Ktreams  in  ihe  area.  A  number 
I  ati'ral  lake.s.  lncliidui«  five  Fi^ 
Henrv  Lake,  dot  the  fore'-ted  lai 
largest    of    'he    lakes    furnish    c 
fishing.   Turner  Falls  is  a  sceni 
x.one  around   the  Fi.sh  LaUes  ei 
precipitouis.  narrov,-  can\on  v,  ith 
The  Mount  Henry  portio.i  is  hi^ 
slopes   and   rnggedl    i-ocky,    topo| 
rest  of  the  area  (60     )   is  rolling 
tinibered  general  fore.sr. 

Mtile  deer,   white-taMed  dee: 
found  in  the  area,  providing 
i;i?.  Although  small,  the  area 
Tive  to  the  hiker,  backpacker,  a 
rider. 

The  Forest  Service  has  active 
in  the  vicinity  of  Vinal  and  'I 
Montana  conservation  .^routjs. 
and  The  Wilderness  .Siv  iety  ii 
timber  .sales  in  the  oi'oposed  st 
uri^nig  a  wilderne.ss  revten  'I 
study  area  i.s  )ieeded  to  add  lo  t) 
ply  of  classitiei!  wilderne.ss  in 
northwestern  Montana-Idalio 
region.  In  the  iar^t>  Kootenai  Nal 
only  J*4.272-acie  Cabinet  .Mouni 
ne.»s.  southwest  of  Libbv.  has 
iiHted  to  date,  and  the  Forest 
taken  no  action  lo  recommend 


Is 
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Forest: 

The  proposed  Hyalite-Potcu]  ine-Buffalo 
Horn  Wilderness  Study  Area  <  ncompa.sses 
the  .spectacular  Hyalite  Parks  ap  ;ro\imately 
hi  teen  miles  .south  of  Bozeman  nd  extends 
southward   along   the   cre:.t   of  t  le   Gallatin 


K.uige  including  the  Porcupine  di 
tlie    Buffalo    Horn    .sector,    whici 
norihwesiern  pari   of  Yellov/stoi  e 
Park 

Almongh  It  is  a  macjuilicent  n  nintainons 
area  eniirely  wittKuit  ruad.i  or  ot  ler  .slgnin- 
cant  signs  of  man's  works,  the  Ch  ef  Forester 
in  October,  ittvj.  placed  only  the 
Hyalite  Peaks  portion  on  his  final 


tudy  list.  Earlier,   falling   to  re<  :vn/e   that 


Mils   en' ire   portion    of   the    Gall 


in  igcs  and 
joins    the 
Mm  tonal 


f!2.268-acre 
wilderness 


l.n   Range 


was  roadleso,  the  Forest  Service  had  listed 
Hyalite  Peaks  and  Porcupine-Buffalo  Horn 
as  separate  roadless  areas.  The  undeveloped, 
24  000-acre  Porcttpine-Buffalo  Horn,  with  Its 
coiniectlon  to  Yellowstone  Park  and  Its 
lower  Gallatin  drainages,  is  critically  Im- 
ptc'.tnt  as  a  wintering  aitd  calviiig  range  for 
the  large  North  Yellowstone  elk  herd. 

.^'•  an  indication  of  this  importaiice.  the 
Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department  long 
ago  acquired  and  has  maintained  the 
Porcupine  State  Winter  Gome  Range  on 
state  lands  in  tl'e  Porcupine  Creek  area.  In 
addition  to  elk,  the-  wtkllife-rich  study  area 
provides  irreplaceable  xindisturied  habitat 
for  niooso.  bighorn  aheep.  mouiitatn  goat, 
deer.  pri/r-Iy  he^ir.  mountain  lion,  black  bear, 
and  other  wild  crca'nres.  Because  of  it«  un- 
developed conditiors.  th.->se  wild  species 
ninM-  irei'lv  betv.p»-M  the  Hyali'e-Por.  tiplne- 
Liifialo  Horn  iind   V«"llov.sto'ie  i^ark 

As  the  Moi'.tana  F:;h  atid  Game  Dcpart- 
rrei.i  has  printed  out.  roading  lot.";irig.  and 
other  .ictivitips  that  would  tame  this  wild 
coin. try  would  incltahiy  dt'-rupt  piiri  destroy 
thcsr  dcsir.-'.ijle  movcinenis.  with  extremely 
pdvc-r.-e  pirecr>;  o?.  ■.:ie  v.ildlite  populations 
ihem.el'es. 

Ntiineroiu-  hi';h  qu.iMty  streans  drain  Into 
t'l'-  famed  Gi-llat;;i  Pi^er  from  ".'e  v.estern 
sl(i;je  of  the  proposer!  study  area.  The  Gal- 
Initii  River  is  a  blue-rlbb;>«i  trout  stream, 
knovvn  nation-w.rte  lor  it?  out.standing  trout 
li-hhig  and  otiur  outdoor  rt-rTesiion.  The 
troiv.  ashing,  ps  well  as  the  superb  finality 
and  stability  of  tliis  Irec-flowing  rivei"  could 
be  Trepurably  damaged  by  roading,  Icyging, 
I'lid  oiher  man-made  developments  en  the 
irlbutnrr  drainages  in  the  pr-posed  .stndv 
art-i. 

•\t-o  aware  of  Its  significance  in  an  iindo- 
Vfloppd  stale,  Montana  conser.ation  groups 
a:'d  Forest  Service  otricials  have  for  a  quarter 
of  n  century  aijTeod  that  the  Porctjplne-Bnf- 
fa'o  Horn  area,  along  with  the  ncurljv  Taylor- 
Hilpard.  shoukt  be  studied  ff>r  a  wilderiies.s 
designaliin.  To  this  end  foni.er  Ret'lonal 
Forc.-.ter  Charles  L.  Tebbe  s  October  17,  15158, 
tfier  to  'he  Moniana  Wildernes.s  A.-^oflation 
forniallv  commilted  ihe  Forest  Service  to 
place  bolh  ;ireas  in  a  'hold"'  stains,  without 
nwdiiig  and  l-^gt;,ng,  p»!nding  li.e  comple- 
tion of  wilderness  studies.  Depite  this  .sol- 
emn coniini'.mept.  lhe  Forest  Service  lias  re- 
Cfiilv  proposed  timber  sales  on  the  South 
FurK  ol  .Swan  Crerlc  within  the  prirposed 
stiidy  area. 

A  request  for  road  ac-ess  ucross  Forest 
Service  lands  to  loy  BiirlinK'on  Northern 
nalU\ay  Company  inh.jldin^s  pose-;  ai'other 
innnedlate  threat  to  the  area.  Still  another 
hnniln»nt  threat  comes  .rrom  the  Montana 
rover  Coinpany  whic'i  hn.-;  m;ido  .ippltcaticn 
•o  tiie  Forest  Service  and  tht>  Mon'ana  De- 
partment of  .Natural  Re.sol.r^c^■  and  Cons'.r- 
vatioii  lor  a  major  powerlinc  th.rr.uuli  the 
proposed  Hyalue-Porciij-lne-B'jjr;i|o  Horn 
'.Vi'derne.o  Studv  Area. 

."he  principal  dirticoltv  that  confro-its 
vwlderness  ron^ideratitn  is  ihe  extent  of  land 
ovntd  bv  il'.e  Burlington  Nt.rthcrn  within 
the  propo.sed  stud.\  area.  These  Builingtou 
Northern  lands  appe.ir  in  a  checkerboard 
put  tern  ihroughottt  much  ot  the  prc<posed 
.study  area,  although  Forest  .S.rvicc  acqui.ti- 
tions  have  consolidated  mo.si  of  the  national 
forest  avea^c  in  tiio  northern  part  around 
H\alite  Peaks.  Aho.  in  the  southern  portion, 
around  the  Porcupine-Buffalo  Horn,  state 
acquisitions  bv  tlie  Montana  Fi.sh  aid  Game 
Dcpiirtment  liave  eased  the  problem,  since 
the  Department's  object  in  acquiring  these 
lands  was  to  keep  them  in  a  natural  condi- 
tion  for  their  major  wildlilc   values. 

.\  possiljle  soluiion  to  I'.ie  Bnrlnr^ton 
Northern  inlioldlngs  problem  e\i.sts.  'I here 
is  a  need  lor  national  fore:->l  land  to  allow  the 
town  of  West  Yelloivstone  to  expand.  It  has 
been  reported  liiat  Burlington  Northern  has 
inioriiiully  expres.-ed  iiiterest  la  ex«  lianging 
apprcjxiiii.ittlv  11.000  ai  re-,  of  li,  la, id  in  the 


Porctipine-BufTalo    Horn    sector    for    Forest 
Service  land  adjacent  to  West  Y'ellowstone. 

Englemann-spruce,  lodgepole  pine,  and  a 
limited  amotint  of  ponderosa  pine  grow  es- 
pecially along  the  tributary  drainages  and 
lower  slopes  of  the  area,  while  large  parts 
of  the  upper  reaches  are  char  icteri/.ed  by 
open  grass  parks,  rock  outcrops,  afid  alpine 
tundra. 

The  proposed  sttidy  area,  with  its  proxim- 
ity to  both  Velio-.'. stone  Park  anc'  the  popu- 
lation center  of  Bozemnn.  is  siibstanilally 
u.^.ed  and  recreatlonally  important  for  its 
quality  hunting,  fishing,  backpacking,  horse- 
back packtrlps,  and  wilderness  camping.  The 
continuation  of  these  u.sps  is  dependent 
up-.;n  ret&iiiltig  the  area  in  a  wilderness  ccn- 
ditioti. 

Dr.  Harold  P;cton.  Associ.ite  Professor  ol 
n.  ilogv.  Montana  State  University.  Bozeman, 
in  hi.s  research  on  the  West  Gallatin  elk 
herd,  has  placed  a  monetary  yahie  of  $647.00 
snent  per  elk  harvested  In  that  area  In  1972. 
At  that  rate,  100  elk  harvested  would  mean 
tliHt  hiuiters  would  spend  $64,700.00.  Since 
a  harvest  would  normally  occur  each  year, 
the  monetary  value  alone  on  harvesteci  elk 
exieiKled  ovtr  a  crop  rotation  of  200  years  for 
Engleni<»nn-spruce  and  ponderosa  pine,  or 
even  120  years  for  lodgepole  pine,  cotild 
f,reatly  exceed  lhe  monetary  value  of  timber 
iKtr  vested. 

Montana  cottservatlon  groups  believe  that 
p.  comprehensive  resource  study  would  dis- 
clo.se  that  the  watershed,  wildlife,  and  wil- 
derne.ss values  of  the  proposed  Hyalite-Por- 
ctipmc-Buffalo  Horn  Wilderness  Study  area 
are  easily  p.iran-.ount  and  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  wilderness  designation.  The  Ga'.- 
lat;>i  Sportsmen's  Asstx-iation,  Mont.^na 
Wildlife  Federation,  Montana  Wilderness  As- 
.sociation.  The  Wlldernesii  Society,  the  Mon- 
tana Fish  and  Game  Deparlmem,  ranchers 
and  many  other  Montana  citi>;ef.s  strongly 
•supjjort  a  v,-ilderne.s.3  study  fc>r  the  Hyalitc- 
Porcupinc-Buflalo  Horn  area. 


Bv  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  40G7.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Capital 
Markets  Advisor.v  Committee.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
today  the  Credit  Allocation  Act  of  1974. 
All  identical  bill  is  being  introduced  in 
the  Hou.se  today  by  Representatives 
MooRHEAo  and  Wionall.  This  biil.  if 
passed,  would  respond  to  tiie  very  real 
emergency  created  by  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  tight  money  stemming  from 
inflation  and  the  satisfaction  of  social 
needs.  The  need  for  credit  allocation  was 
dJ.scu.ssed  at  the  recent  economic  and  the 
presiimmit  meetings  which  I  and  several 
other  members  of  the  Senate  attended. 

Although  the  Congres.s  has  already 
given  the  President  blanket  authority  to 
control  any  and  all  extensions  of  credil, 
and  although  the  kind  of  credit  alloca- 
tion .sought  for  in  this  bill  would  con- 
ceivably come  under  that  authorization, 
I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  Con- 
gress siieak  on  so  critical  a  matter  as  tlie 
priorities  to  be  given  in  the  apportioning 
of  credit.  Such  a  .job  should  not  be  left 
to  the  Piesident  alone. 

My  act  follow.-,  closely  tlie  administra- 
tive pattern  which  was  set  during  the 
Korean  v,  ar.  with  some  important  excep- 
tions. During  the  Korean  war  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  set  up  a  national  committee 
comijosed  of  various  lending  interests 
such  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  i>en- 
sion  funds,  in  order  to  prescribe  the  na- 
tional priorities  which  should  receive  the 
highest   attention   In   the  allocation  of 
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credit  during  that  critical  period.  That 
national  committee,  in  turn,  set  up  re- 
gional and  specialized  committees  which 
served  the  purpose  of  further  refining  the 
criteria  established  at  the  national  level 
and  of  answering  questions  put  to  them 
by  Individual  lenders. 

Tihe  bill  would  also  establish  a  na- 
tional committee  and  give  it  the  author- 
ity to  develop  criteria  for  advising  finan- 
cial institutions  as  to  which  demands  on 
the  credit  markets  merit  priority  in  lend- 
ing. In  other  words,  the  committee  is 
advisorj',  as  it  was  during  the  Korean 
war.  The  membership  of  the  committee, 
however,  would  differ  markedly  from  the 
Korean  war  period.  Included  in  the  na- 
tional capital  markets  advisory  commit- 
tee in  the  blU  would  be  representatives 
of  constimcr,  labor,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, business  and  agricultural 
interests,  in  addition  to  lending  inter- 
ests. 

Six  types  of  national  priorities  are 
spelled  out  in  the  bill,  and  each  cor- 
responds to  problems  which  have  beset 
the  capital  markets  in  the  past  year 
during  the  very  painful  period  of  tight 
money.  Basically,  these  priorities  em- 
phasize the  construction  of  new  plant 
and  equipment  to  make  businesses  more 
efficient,  loans  for  housing  construction 
and  financing,  agricultural  loans,  loans 
to  State  and  local  governments  which 
are  necessary  for  essential  capital  facili- 
ties, and  loans  to  persons  connected  with 
underwriting  securities  where  these 
securities  are  being  issued  for  any  of  the 
purposes  I  have  just  enumerated. 

This  list  implies  that  certain  cate- 
gories of  loans  are  undesirable.  Among 
those  categories  would  appear  to  be 
generally  such  categories  of  loans  as  to 
finance  mergers  and  acquisitions,  to 
acquire  inventories  not  necessary  to  the 
normal  course  of  business,  to  finance 
conglomerate  activities  of  foreign  Inter- 
ests in  the  United  States,  and  acquisition 
of  a  company's  own  shares. 

Why  do  we  need  this  legislation?  'Well, 
the  answer  can  be  found  if  you  ask  any 
homeowner  who  wants  to  sell,  or  any 
persons  wanting  to  buy  a  home  or  a 
builder  trying  to  build  one  for  sale.  It 
can  be  answered  if  you  ask  a  small  busi- 
nessman with  an  imaginative  product 
wiio  wants  to  borrow  money  to  expand 
his  production  line.  It  can  be  answered 
if  you  ask  the  farmer  wanting  to  put 
some  automated  equipment  into  his 
bam.  It  can  be  answered  if  you  askj  any 
firm,  or  even  the  Gtovemment,  which  has 
to  go  into  the  capital  markets  repeatedly 
In  search  of  lendable  funds. 

In  other  words,  money  is  in  very  short 
supply,  and  when  it  gets  this  short  the 
smaller  economic  unit  simply  loses  out. 
In  short  we  cannot  afford  to  have  the 
marketplace  allocate  credit  on  supply 
and  demand  when  the  marketplace  It- 
self is  being  distorted  by  the  extreme 
pressures  of  tight  money  and  speculative 
borrowing. 

Now  I  realize  that  just  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  tlie  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  came  up  with 
a  series  of  guidelines  which  were  de- 
veloped by  their  Federal  Advisory  Coun- 
cU. 


The  guidelines  have  much  in  them  to 
correspond  to  what  is  recommended  In 
the  bin  and  Is  aimed  at  the  same  pur- 
poses to  which  my  bfll  addresses  Itself. 
But  let  us  renember  that  the  Federal 
Advisory  Coimcil,  which  developed  these 
criteria,  is  composed  of  12  leading  bank- 
ers, one  from  each  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ser^'e  districts. 

One  can  hardly  say  that  they  repre- 
sent a  consensus  for  national  economic 
priorities.  In  effect,  these  guidelines  are 
the  Innguage  of  bankers  talking:  to  bank- 
ers. I  simply  do  not  think  that  i?  the  way 
to  conduct  economic  policy  these  days, 
and  while  I  have  deferred  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Eoard  and  espe- 
cially to  its  Chairman  Dr.  Burns  on 
many  occasions,  I  .simply  must  urge  at 
this  point  that  when  it  conies  to  the 
critical  mntter  of  deciding  who  is  going 
to  get  access  tc  our  tight  credit  mai'kets, 
it  is  Congress  and  not  tlis  bankers  who 
should  be  making  the  ground  rules  on 
which  to  base  decisions. 

Our  economic  problems  are  deep,  and 
thsy  are  multisided.  But,  credit  alloca- 
tion is  only  one  of  them.  The  sharply 
escalating  levels  of  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  across  the  country  indicate,  for 
examp?,  that  Vi'e  must  put  teeth  into  the 
new  Council  on  'Wage  and  Price  Stability. 
The  recessionary  aspect  of  this  econ- 
omy— virtually  all  the  economists  agree 
that  unemployment  will  be  close  to  6 
percent  in  a  few  months — simply  require 
us  out  of  ordinary  human  understand- 
ing to  pass  an  expanded  public  sector 
joLs  program.  The  very  imeven  impact 
of  our  inflationary  economy,  hitting  the 
poor  the  hardest,  shows  tliat  we  still 
have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  in  the  field  of 
closing  tax  loopholes  and  reforming  the 
tax  system. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  bill  has 
to  be  considered.  Tight,  disciplined  poli- 
cies are  needed,  and  it  is  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  other  legislation  needs 
to  be  introduced  to  put  off  some  of  the 
worst  side  effects  of  our  macro-economic 
poUcies.  I  am  confident  that  there  will 
again  be  a  day  when  the  average  Ameri- 
can can  obtain  credit  for  a  home,  but 
that  does  not  exist  now.  And  until  that 
day  comes,  we  must  set  up  emergency 
machinery',  like  this  bill,  to  honor  our 
obligation  as  custodians  of  the  national 
interest  to  the  average  American. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Fanniv,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  and  Mr.  Tower  ' : 

S.  4C68.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Hruska,  Bart- 
LETT,  Fannin,  and  Tower,  I  am  today  In- 
troducing legislation  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  two-fold:  to  assure  food  stamp  re- 
cipients of  a  balanced  diet  and  to  help 
alleviate  the  situation  facing  American 
livestock  producers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's 
"economy  food  plan"  upon  which  food 
stamp  allotments  are  b^ed,  calls  for 
approximately  18  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  stamps  to  be  used  to  purchase  meat, 
poultry,  and  fish  to  provide  a  "nutrition- 


ally adequate  diet."  Tlie  bill  we  are  Intro- 
ducing today  provides  that  at  least  15 
percent  of  the  value  of  coupons  Issued  to 
an  eligible  household  during  any  specific 
period  be  coded  so  as  to  be  usable  only 
for  the  purchase  of  beef,  pork  or  poultr. 
unless  the  State  certifying  agency  finds 
this  impractical  with  regard  to  a  spe- 
cific household  because  of  unusual  die- 
tary reqtjircments. 

Mr.  President,  in  pa.ssing  the  Food 
Stamp  Act.  Congress  declared  that  suffi- 
cient funds  be  available  for  food  stamps 
to  provide  balanced  ntitritioual  needs  c' 
the  poor  and  needy.  The  value  of  food 
stamps  i.:>sued  during  fiscal  1974  is  ex- 
psLted  to  exceed  $5  billion  when  all  ol 
the  figures  are  in.  The  program  is  ex- 
pected to  accelerate  drastically  during 
the  coming  years.  ITiere  is.  of  course,  no 
way  to  detejTnine  at  the  present  time 
v.hat  amoimt  of  food  stamps  are  beinp 
used  for  the  purchase  of  beef,  pork  anci 
poultrj'.  However,  our  bill  would  insure 
at  least  15  percent  of  food  stamp  dollar.s 
for  meat  products,  where  there  may 
presently  be  widespread  substitution  o; 
meat  products  with  other  foods.  Had  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  been  in  ef- 
fect during  fiscal  1974,  we  know  that  ap- 
proximately $750  million  worth  of  highly 
nutritious  meat  and  poultry  would  have 
been  consumed  by  food  stamp  recipients. 

Where  the  cost  of  meat  is  considered 
in  the  food  stamp  plan,  and  the  plan  is 
anticipated  to  increase  substantially  in 
future  years,  and  nutritional  needs  dic- 
tate a  substantial  portion  of  a  diet  for 
meat  products,  it  only  makes  sense  to 
specify  meat  consumption  imder  the 
food  stamp  program. 

I  reiterate  that  our  bill  would  have  a 
two-fold  accomplishment:  it  would  help 
to  insure  the  nutritional  needs  of  those 
using  food  stamps,  and  it  would  pro- 
vide a  reliable  and  substantial  demand 
for  meat  products. 

Mr.  President,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agrictil- 
ture  and  Forestry,  I  shall  press  for  hear- 
ings on  this  proposal  at  the  earhest  prac- 
tical date,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
see  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  all 
concerned  upon  adoption  of  thJs  meas- 
ure. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS : 

S.  4070.  A  bill  to  revise  retirement 
benefits  for  certain  employees  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service  not  entitled  to  Indian 
preference,  provide  greater  opportunity 
for  advancement  and  employment  of  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  1934 
Wheeler-Howard  Act.  which  reformed 
the  administration  of  Indian  Affairs  from 
top  to  bottom,  provided  among  other 
things,  not  only  for  preferential  hirin? 
of  Indian  people  into  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  but  also  for  preference  for 
subsequent  promotion  within  that  orga- 
nization. For  reasons  that  are  not  en- 
tirely clear — possibly  because  at  the  time 
the  act  was  passed,  Indian  people  gen- 
erally lacked  the  education  and  experi- 
ence to  move  beyond  the  imskiUed  jots 
for  which  they  were  initially  hired — tho 
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Ir.teiior  Department  did  not  e  iforce  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation  de  Uing  with 
Indian  promotion  rights.  Witl  .  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  these  importa  it  Indian 
riffh'.s  faded  into  almost  tota    disunity. 

During  the  same  period,  mai  y  talented 
and  Iii;:hly  motivated  persons. :  lot  eligible 
for  Indian  piefererice.  have  been  re- 
cruited into  tiie  Bureau  of  Ind  an  Affairs 
and  the  Indir.n  Health  Sorvice  whi(  h  was 
split  Oil  from  BIA  in  19.^4.  The  ^e  i^ersons. 
not  told  diifcrently.  quite  riiiht  y  assumed 
li'.e\  would  be  able  to  rieveloi: 
career  potential  within  each  n 
princ'.ual  oiganizations  servinj 
of  Indian  people. 

Times  do.  however,  chanpe. 
aii->  Indians  sati.sf.ed  with  dea 
.-uch  as  bu.>idrivers.  road  Isfcorers  or 
kitciif-n  hcip  whirh  Tor  so  loi  j,  was  the 
c?>e.  In  their  restlessne.ss  lo  '.  3cate  bet- 
ter employment  for  themselv(  5  while  at 
the  s.une  lime  paining  incre 
t.oi  over  iheir  powerful  asem  es  so  long 
tiir-  virtual  moncp-.'-ly  of  non-I  dians,  In- 
dian spokesmen  have  discove 
right.s  to  promo lioual  prefe 
c;aimed  these  i.o  a  clear  I:idiai 
ao   the  law. 

Opponents.  di.smayed  by  thfe  implica- 
tions of  lliis  section  of  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  Act.  contested  the  mt  ;ter  in  the 


their  full 
these  tuo 
the  needs 

No  longer 
1-end  jobs 


ed  Indian 
cnce  and 
right  un- 


been  up- 
ultimately 
(  to  0  de- 

that  their 


cov.rts  V. here  it  constantly  ha 
held  in  favor  of  the  Indians 
liv  the  Suprimf:  Cuurt  in  an 
cisiou  !jiven  on  .June  17.  1974. 

Many  non-Indians,  who  fin( 
Bl..\  and  IHS  careers  have  rea<  led  a  dead 
cud.  ore  able  to  take  advantf  ge  of  pro- 
inot.ion.il  oppoilunities  outsi(  e  BIA  or 
IHS  and  continue  tlieir  care  rs  with  a 
minimum  ol  interruption.  Fo  others  it 
is  not  so  easy.  Many  BIA  and 
tions  have  no  equivalents  in 
oral  agencies.  This  tends  to 
larly  true  of  those  employee 
longest  tenure  occupying 
grades  who  have  developed  uAique  spe 
cialtijs.  Consider,  for  exampfs.  the  in 
stance  of  the  per.son  who  has 


way  up  the  career  ladder  to  wl  ere  he  has 
become  the  head  of  a  large  specialized 
boarding  school  serving  Nava  o  Indians. 
Or  the  IHS  engineer  w  ho  hr.:  been  pro- 
moted to  a  hiplier  than  averag  engineer- 
ing position  by  virtue  of  hii  talent  in 
organizing  Indian  communitie  j  to  devel- 
op their  own  domestic  wat  !r  supply. 
Neither  e>:.'.mple  can  be  promo  ed  to  posi- 
tions to  which  qualified  Ind  ans  apply 
and  neither  can  look  forward  a  further- 
ing their  careers  elsewhere  es  :ept  in  the 
most  e.xceptional  or  fortuito  is  circum- 
stances. Each  can  remain  in  his  or  her 
cmront  position,  frustrated  a  id  possibly 


undisturbed,  until  eligible  to 


IHS  posi- 
ither  Fed- 
e  particu- 
with  the 
t  le    higher 


worked  his 


etlre. 


In  the  meantime.  ambltl<  us.  highly 
motivated  and  qualified  Inc  an  people 
must  wait  in  frustration  for  n  m -Indians 
to  vacate  these  sorts  of  key  ,  Dbs.  Not  a 
liappy  situation  for  either  gn  ap  nor  one 
which  creates  a  harmonious  tmosphere 
in  which  to  carry  forth  the  r  itional  ob- 
jective of  increasing  Indian  self-deter- 
mination through  greater  Inc  ian  control 
over  these  two  important  agi  ncies. 

To  resolve  this  conflict.  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  piece  of  legislati  )n.  It  will 
achieve  equity  for  the  non-I  idian  em- 
ployee by  allowing  him  to  re  ire  earlier 


than  normally  would  be  the  case.  It  will 
release  those  jobs  which  qualified  In- 
dians are  anxious  to  fill. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  j)rinted  in  the  IIkcokd.  as 
follows : 

S.  4070 

Rr  it  cUiirtid  by  the  Senulc  and  llcn.ie 
o/  Rciireac.'itolireii  of  the  Unttccl  Utatrs  of 
A'lirrica  in  Concrcsx  o'scmh/.  (J.  Incit  .«ertiou 
83.36  or  title  5.  United  Stale.s  Code.  Is 
nmpnded  bj-  reclesii^ii-xting  su'o.scctioii  (h)  as 
.siiljspctifdi  (ii  iii.d  insertint:  the  toiiov.liig 
new  !aih~ection  : 

■•(h)  An  emrloyec  Is  entitled  to  an  annaity 
if  lie  (M  i.s  sepHratPd  from  the  servi.'e  alter 
coiiiplpniii^  20  Vfirs  of  .sf>rvlcc.  I'd)  was  em- 
ployed in  tlie  Buretin  of  Indinn  Aifa'i-.-.  or  the 
IiidirtM  Health  ier\ice  contiiaio'isly  from 
June  17.  1974.  to  the  dalp  of  hi.s  s^cparation. 
and  {'.))  is  not  an  I'-.diai:  entitled  to  a  pref- 
erence under  section  12  ot  the  Act  of  June  18. 
19.14  !43  SU:t  DBG)  or  any  other  provision  of 
1.  w  grant  ii-p  a  preference  to  Indiaiis  in  pro- 
niotior.s  and  other  per.'^onnel  artions.' 

Sec.  a.  Section  8330  o(  title  5.  Uinled  .Statfs 
Code.  i.'>  amended — 

(1)  by  in.sertlng  in  snbs«ction  (Ti.  imme- 
diaielv  after  "subscrtlons  (ai-  (ei",  the  fol- 
loiviu'^:  •and  (o) ": 

i2!  by  inserting  in  subsection  (it.  innne- 
diately  after  'subsectioiis  (a)-(h>".  the  ful- 
lowuig:  "and  (o) "; 

(3)  by  insert ing  In  subsections  ij)  nnri  [k) 
(li.  immediately  after  "sul^^ections  (R)-(i)" 
ea(>i  t.me  it  appear.s,  the  follown'i^:  •'and 
(01-; 

(4)  by  inserting  in  subsection  di.  imme- 
dl.itely  after  "snb.sectionr,  in) -(>:)",  the  fol- 
louing:  "and  (ol "; 

(5)  by  inserting  in  sub.seclion  (n;,  imme- 
diately after  "subjections  (a)  (e)".  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  (o)".  and 

tC)  by  adding  at  tl'e  end  ti.rreof  the  'fol- 
iDWir.g: 

"io»  Till-  anii'uty  tif  an  einn'ovce  retiriiiR 
und'.-r  beciU'u  8336(hi  of  this  title  is  2'^ 
percer-.t  of  his  average  atje  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  v>,ars  of  service." 

Srr.  3.  (a:  He  tion  8341  of  Utle  ■■>.  Unit?'J 
S'rue>  Code.  «  nni^ndfd-  - 

I  '•  I  by  inverting  in  subseciion  (i)i  ill.  im- 
mediately alter  ■geciion  8339(  ti»--(il  ".  the 
following:  'and  [<>>";  and 

ij)  by  .strlkin-i  out  of  siibsection  id*  "sec- 
tion 3339(a)-(f)  and  (li"  diid  in-eriing  in 
!i»-ii  thereof  t'.ie  loUrA'ir.g:  ■'.-crcion  8;j;}9 
lii  I    -f  I .  (i)  and  lo)  ". 

lb)   Section    8344(a|(A)    of   -ticii    title   : 
.'>iiet;ded  by  i^tril^ing  out  'and   (ii  "  and  ii.- 
.>.er  ii'L-  !i\  lieu  thereof  "(i«.  and  toi". 

Sic.  4,  The  amendments  made  by  ihl^  Act 
oniy  iippiv  to  employees  scpaix'.L-d  from  the 
fr.  !ic  on  I'.nd  after  the  dat  ■  iji  cii.ii-ime'if  of 
tlil.T  At't.  u"ci  their  stir'  Ivor;..  j 

Bv  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  4071.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tlip  eit;.ij- 
li.shment  of  tl>e  Haserman  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  for  ottter  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  legi.-lation  lo  provide  for  the 
c.st;tblishmer.t  of  the  Hagerman  Fossil 
Beds  National  Monument  in  the  State  of 
Idaho.  The  Haserman  fossil  beds  area 
in  soutli-central  Idaho  contains  Pliocene 
faima  fossils  dating  back  3.5  million 
years.  The  area  received  international 
attention  following  the  luiearthing  of  ex- 
cellent  .'specimens    of   small   zebra-like 


horses  by  Smithsonian  Institution  ex- 
ploratory teams  during  the  years  1929  to 
1931. 

The  Hagerman  Valley  and  the  unique 
resources  which  it  possesses  are  tlie  re- 
sults of  thousands  of  years  of  relentless 
erosion  by  the  Snake  River  carving  its 
way  through  the  igneous  and  sedimen- 
tary formations  in  lliis  area.  The  Snake 
River  is  the  principal  physiographic  fea- 
ture of  .southern  Idaho.  For  himdreds 
of  miles,  it  silently  winds  its  way  throush 
detp  gorges,  thunders  over  high  prec- 
ipices, and  gently  flows  through  broad 
fertile  plains.  To  the  nortli  of  the  river, 
waters  from  extensive  j.nov.- capped 
momiiain  ranget.  feed  fertile  farms  antl 
ranch  lands.  To  the  south  lies  a  vast 
country  genei>iliy  too  arid  to  settle.  And 
ail  along  the  river's  borders  are  hundreds 
of  square  miles  of  irrigated,  rich,  green 
croplands. 

'Jhe  broad  plain  in  southern  Idaho, 
throush  vhich  the  Snake  River  passes, 
has  served  as  a  corridor  for  travel,  settlo- 
ment,  farming,  and  recreation.  Today, 
the  very  busy  Interstate  80,  which  is  the 
major  artery  from  the  Midwest  to  tlie 
Oregon  coast,  passes  above  the  Hager- 
man Valley,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
fossil  area. 

Du'ing  the  Pliocene  epoch,  the  Hager- 
man Valley  was  apparently  comprised  of 
a  lake  or  marshlands.  There,  in  such  an 
aquatic-based  environment,  flourished 
small  7ebra-like  horses,  peccaries,  groiuid 
sloths,  saber-toothed  "cats,"  mastodons, 
and  rnmels.  Smaller  animals  such  as 
bea\  ers.  muskrats.  and  otters  also  thrived 
there. 

Some  30,000  years  ago  some  catas- 
trophic event  caused  the  water  level  in 
the  Bonneville  Lake  in  northeastern 
t/tah  to  rise  and  break  through  its  banks 
sending  a  torrent  of  water  surging  across 
•  south-central  Idaho,  permanently  scar- 
ring and  reshaping  the  land.  The  Bomie- 
.  ville  flood  rushed  down  the  200-mile 
canyon  of  the  Snake  River,  grinding  its 
walls  under  a  300-foot  wall  of  water. 
Spectacular  erosion  in  the  form  of 
abandoned  channels,  spillways,  and  cat- 
aracts bear  silent  witness  to  this  ancient 
disa.'ter.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  canyon, 
tiic  Hagerman  Valley  had  huge  amounts 
of  rock  ground  fi'om  Its  walls  by  the 
flood.  Yet.  other  parts  of  the  valley  have 
huge  boulders — some  up  to  10  feet  in 
diameter — strewn  about  in  enormous 
bars  of  sand  and  boulders  which  rise  in 
places  nearly  300  feet  above  the  present 
ran\on  floor. 

Continuing  the  flixid's  spectacular 
sl.ai)ing  action,  the  Snake  River  at  Hag- 
erman has  eroded  away  sedimentary  de- 
posits revealing  fossils  of  ancient  eco- 
systems. In  a  canyon  wall  adjacent  to  the 
river  are  the  unique  remains  of  Pliocene 
epoch  fauna  and  flora  3.5  million  years 
old — si^ecies  now  largely  extinct.  Today, 
fossils  of  great  signiflcance  to  the  science 
of  paleontology  are  being  continually  un- 
earthed by  nature  and  scientists  in  the 
Hagerman  Valley.  These  Hagerman  Plio- 
cene fauna  and  flora  sites  are  considered 
to  be  among  the  largest  and  best  pre- 
served of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

The  first  known  discovery  of  fossil 
sites  near  the  town  of  Hagerman  oc- 
curred In  1900  by  a  local  settler,  Mr.  El- 
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mer  Cook.  He  informed  Dr.  H.  T.  Steams 
eJ  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  who  later 
forwarded   a   small   collection   of   fossil 
■  Ti-se?  to  the  National  Mu;  eum  cf  Nat- 
wiiJi  Hi.-tcry  in  Washington,  D.C.  From 
:t-2S  to  :93i  exj^editions  fro:n  the  Smith- 
-cvjan  Institution  worked  to  remove  fos- 
oi!s  of  :rebra-like  horses,  about  the  size 
of  a  dc't'.  which  appeared  in  tlie  primary 
ios^^'l  bed  of  the  Hagcnnnn  site.  The  Na- 
tion?! Museum  of  Natural  History  has 
ii.-fd  ti:e:-e  fossil  discoveries  in  a  beauti- 
.\!i  mtr>eum  mural  and  conthiues  to  store 
a  great  amount  of  th?  Haserm:i:i  fossils. 
The  Smithsonian  discoveries  touched 
cJT  int.eniF.tic'nal  reaction  amo.ig  paieon- 
tolcgists.    Since    then,    more    than    130 
s::ecies  of  animals,  plus  numerous  plants, 
hLve  been  discovered  from  the  310  regis- 
tered paleontological  sites  located  in  the 
vailey.  Since  1958  there  have  been  over 
100  scientific  papei-s  published  concern- 
ing specimens  discovered  from  the  sites. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Hager- 
man fossil  sites  still  have  a  great  deal 
of  information  to  yield. 

Studies  of  the  fauna  in  the  area  show 
that  collectively  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  preserved  late  Pliocene  fossil 
finds  In  the  world,  with  a  great  diversity 
among  plant  and  animal  groups.  The 
abundance  of  fossil  remains  and  the 
completeness  of  the  stratigraphic  rec- 
ord make  the  area  most  valuable  to  the 
entire  field  of  paleontology  for  further 
study.  The  excellent  preservation  of  the 
Hagerman  fossils  make  them  invaluable 
in  defining  trends  in  many  lines  of  plant 
and  animal  development. 

Unfortimately,  however,  the  fossil 
area  itself  has  not  received  adequate  pro- 
tection. Abuse  by  motorcycles  and  off- 
road  vehicles  continues  to  damage  fossils. 
The  weather  and  amateur  collectors  also 
take  their  toll.  But  the  greatest  possibil- 
ity for  damage  to  the  area  comes  from 
commercial  interest.  In  1966.  two  4-foot 
pipelines  were  constructed  across  the  fos- 
sil beds  to  pump  irrigation  water  from 
the  Snake  River  to  a  fanning  develop- 
ment on  the  plateau  above.  The  possi- 
bility of  undirected  expansion  in  this 
area  could  not  only  destroy  fossils  in  di- 
rect contact  with  such  pipelines,  but  also 
add  to  the  destruction  of  needed  ground 
cover  to  hold  down  present  wind  erosion 
In  the  area. 

The  Hagerman  fossil  beds  could  make 
an  important  inclusion  in  the  national 
park  system  for  several  reasons:  The 
Pliocene  epoch  is  not  being  represented 
within  the  system  at  this  time:  there  is 
a  need  to  properly  protect  these  re- 
sources; and  there  are  gi-eat  opportuni- 
ties to  interpret  these  fossils. 

In  a  February  1974  study,  the  National 
Park  Service  proposed  various  alterna- 
tive means  for  managing  the  fossil  sites 
of  Hagerman  Valley.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  closely  follows  one 
ol  these  alternatives.  This  measure  will 
provide  for  the  inclusion  of  all  the  sig- 
r  ificant  fossil  sites,  enclosing  about  5,500 
r.cres,  into  what  will  be  known  as  the 
Ka,ern-an  Fossil  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment. Provisions  are  made  for  continued 
:e  earch.  for  visitor  facilities,  and  for 
the  display  and  interpretation  of  speci 
n:-:ns  uncovered  within  the  monument. 


The  legislation  specifically  mentions 
scenic  easements,  which  the  Park  Service 
plans  to  u'^e  on  the  east  side  of  th;?  r.vcr 
to  create  a  buffer  zone  the  entire  len?th 
of  the  monument — which  '.vill  be  on  the 
"''.  e=t  side  cf  the  river.  Under  noi:v.al  cir- 
cumstance-';, if  we  were  discussinu  die 
creation  of  only  this  national  monument 
1  •voui"  not  condone  the  u.se  of  scenic 
eF.:--.ementr  over  land  v,hich  is  not  directly 
a  ;:',"irt  of  i;;ie  r.^onurneui.  Brt  the  issv.e  of 
lisuc-mnn  Valley  is  not  "normal  cir- 
ci  :nstiinces'  and  we  are  nr,t  talking- 
r-t30jt  only  ihis  one  n-onument.  It  is  in- 
■ucci  c.ujy  a  part  o:  a  'aryer  concept. 

I  .-poke  earlier  of  the  O'lvat  Bonneville 
yiocd  and  the  effect  it  hnd  on  the  Hager- 
n^an  Vailey.  Not  only  did  it  help  to  ex- 
pose the  IIr;-erman  fosf^iis,  It  also  created 
ihc  sr.ectacular  Box  Canvor.  site  of  the 
world's  ilth  la;'r,'e.';t  natural  spring  of 
crystr-.i  p-ire  wat-^r.  More  than  any  other 
section  of  the  Hagerman  V.'iley.  the  gcol- 
cp.y  of  Bo.\  Canyon  tells  us  the  story  of 
v.hat  happened  during  that  flood.  It  also 
created  the  Blue  Heart  Spring  and  Sand 
Sprmgs  and  the  fields  of  melon  gravel. 
Tire  thousand  springs  are  the  massive 
outlet  of  several  hi(3den  water  som-ces 
which  reappear  along  the  high  cliffs 
overlooking  the  Snake  River  and  tumble 
down  in  thousands  of  frothy,  miniature 
falls. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  entire  valley  is  a 
vast  geological  storehouse.  And  it  is  all 
of  these  natural  wonders  that  I  would 
hope  to  £ee  preserved  and  protected.  For 
various  administrative  and  economic 
reasons,  it  would  not  be  feasible  at  this 
time  to  propose  one,  overall  monument 
which  would  include  all  of  these  won- 
ders, spaced  throughout  continuing  pri- 
vate farmlands  and  commeiTlal  enter- 
prises. Therefore,  the  matter  must  be 
approached  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  I  have 
already  introduced  legislation  to  make 
the  still-pristine  upper  reaches  of  Box 
Canyon  a  portion  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  today  I  propose  to 
include  the  Hagerman  fossil  sites  in  the 
national  park  system.  Hopefully,  some- 
day all  these  areas  can  be  protected  and 
coordinated  to  tell  the  story  of  the  third 
largest  flood  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
the  Great  Bonneville  Flood. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Rfcoro. 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  4071 
Be  It  enacted,  That  in  order  to  preserve  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  generations  the  outstanding  paleonto- 
logical sites  known  as  the  Hagerman  Valley 
fossil  sites,  to  provide  a  center  for  continu- 
ing paleontological  research,  and  to  provide 
for  the  display  and  interpretation  of  the 
scientific  specimens  uncovered  at  such  sites, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  acquire  lands  and  Interests  therein  for  t)-e 
establL'ihment  of  the  Eagerman  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument. 

(b)  The  Hagerman  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  shall  comprise  the  lands  generally 

depicted  on  the  map  entitled  " ",  Num- 

''er  " "  and  dated  which  shall 

be    kept   on   file   and   avaUable    for   public 
inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Director,  Na- 


ti.iial  P;^rk  Se.vice.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior: Prortdcd,  hovcver,  that  such  area 
£"/;ill  notexcecv^  5.500  acrps. 

ici  The  Se .rotary  shall  establisl:  the  mon- 
ument by  publiraticn  cf  a  notice  to  that  ef- 
fect in  the  "Federal  Register"  at  such  tmie 
as  he  de' ermines  that  suflBcIei.t  property  to 
cOiiatiiuie  an^dministerpble  unit  has  been 
required. 

Cec.  Z  las  Ti:c  Sccre".-;ry  is  authorized  to 
accoutre  by  donation,  purchase  with  dcnateci 
or  &ppropri;,ted  fujicls,  exch:nje  or  bequeit 
s\ich  lancts  or  Sr.tere-t  therein,  includirg 
secr.ic  ea-jenunts.  which  he  determines  are 
net'ied  for  the  pr.rposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notv.ithc-taniUng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  Fed.sral  property  located  within 
the  boun(i£.ries  .f  the  monument  may,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  apency  having  cu.s- 
t ody  thereof,  be  transferred  without  consid- 
eration to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  for  u.se  by  him  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  cf  this  Act. 

ic)  Any  land  cr  interest  in  land  owned  by 
the  State  of  Idalio  or  any  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions nay  be  acquired  only  by  exchange 
or  purchase. 

(di  In  e.xcrci.sing  the  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire title  to  any  non-Federal  property,  or 
interest  therein,  located  within  the  monu- 
ment; and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  he  may  convey  in  exchange 
therefor  any  federally  owned  property  within 
the  State  of  Idaho  which  he  classifies  as  suit- 
able for  exchange  and  which  is  under  his  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction.  The  values  of  the 
properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal  or,  if  they  are  not  approximately 
equal,  they  shall  be  equalized  by  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  circumstances  require. 

Sec.  3.  Pending  the  establishment  of  the 
Hagerman  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument 
and  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  administer 
property  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  National  Park  Service  and  for 
ether  purposes",  approved  Augtist  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq),  as  amend- 
ed and  supplemented. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    1265 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Tunney)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1265,  a  bill  to  amend  f^e 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  causes 
and  means  of  preventing  shoreline  ero- 
sion. 

S.  1267 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Cahfornia  (Mr.  Tunney)  was  added  as  a 
co£ix)nsor  of  S.  1267,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  clear  that  disaster  assist- 
ance is  available  to  tho.se  communities 
affected  by  extraordinary  shoreline  ero- 
sion damages. 

S.    13  64 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Cahfornia  iMr.  Tukney)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1364.  a  bill  to  provide  a 
program  of  grants  to  States  for  the  de- 
velopment of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
prevention  programs  in  the  areas  of 
treatment,  training,  case  reporting,  pub- 
lic education,  and  information  gathering 
and  referral. 
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S.    2i4  '• 

At  his  o^vn  reciuest,  the  S 
California  'Mr.  TirNNrv"  wa 
coeix)iisor  of  S.  2543.  a  bill  tc 
Freedom  ot  Informatioa  Act. 

S.    2U71 

At  lu>;  own  reciuest.  the  & 
California  iMr.  Titnnev  >  wa: 
roaponoor  of  S.  2871,  a  bill  Ic 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  a.-,  a 
for  otlier  purpose^:. 

b.  3:-.:i4 

At  the  request  of  Mr  HiJ 
S:  nator  from  Delaware  f^h-. 
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nat or  from 
added  as  a 
r.ir.end  the 


iiator  from 
added  as  a 
amend  the 
t  lulecl.  an<l 


rnnEY.  the 
IDEX>  wa.s 


added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  3;  $4.  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  vigorous  Fedt  ri^l  ,)rogram  of 
rcsparch  and  development  tt  assure  the 
utilization  of  solar  enertjy  is  a  maior 
sourcp  for  ci'.r  nation;il  cnerlv  needs,  to 
pro'.ide  for  tl\e  developm'^nq  of  suitable 
ii'.centives  for  rapid  commetcial  use  of 
solar  technology  and  to  cstal  lish  an  Of- 
fice of  Solar  Energy  Rescucl  in  tiie  US. 
Government. 

S.    3:i7« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  'R^  [r.r>LPH.  tlie 
Senator  from  California  <M'.  TiTNNrvi 
^\as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  3.  3378,  the 
Developmentally  Disabled  A-.-  i.-tar.ce  and 
Bill  of  Rights  Act;  and 

At  his  own  request,  the  S<  nator  from 
California  'Mr.  Tunnev  va;  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3:^78,  a  bill  to  provide 
assistance  for  the  devclopm(  ntally  dis- 
abled, establish  a  bill  of  rii;  its  for  the 
do'.elopmentally  disal/ioci.  an  \  lor  oihcr 
purposes 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CannoIi.  the  Sen 


ator  from  Montana  'Mr.  Man; 
the    Senator    from    Con  nee 


FIELD 

icut 


and 

(Mr. 


RiBicoFi '  were  added  as  coi  por^oro  of 
S.  3481.  the  International  Aii  Transpor- 
tation Fair  Competitive  Prac  ices  Act  of 
1<)74. 

S.    3309 

.M  tlic  rcr^ue:  t  of  Mr.  M(  G  Jr.  'he  Sen- 
ator from  Wyominc;  'Mr.  H  nsen'  v.a- 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  35(  9.  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Willard  H.  All^i.  Jr..  nid 
Nicole  J.  .\!len. 


VAioY  from 

added  as 

r.akins  ap- 

endinK 

ot 

eatfcient  works 
r  Pollution 


£  s 


\  ?ar 


eimbu;  sement 


At  his  own  request,  the  Se 
California  'Mr.  Tunneiu   w 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  3656,  a  Dill 
propriations  for  the  fiscal 
June    30,    1975.    for   r 
costs  of  construction  of  tr 
pur.-'Uant  to  the  Fecit lal  Wat 
Control  Act. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  P'hi'r.'mond, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsyl -ania  <Mr. 
ScHWEiKER '  wa.>  added  as  a  c  osponsor  of 
S.  3862.  a  bill  to  prohibit  !  ,ny  change 
in  the  status  of  any  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  is  in  a  mlssin? 
status. 

.S.    3&47 

At  ilie  request  of  Mr.  Hui 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
TiEDY>,   the   Senator   from 
lI.\TitAviAY> .  and  the  Senator 
igan  (Mr.  Hap.t*  v  ere  added 
sors  of  S.  3947,  a  bill  to  esta  A 
tional   policy   for    guarante(  In 
Americans  who  are  able  an< 
v.ork,  the  availability  of 


pur.i  Y.  the 
•  Mr.  Ken- 
]  lalne    (Mr. 
from  Mich- 
as  cospon- 
ibh  a  na- 
to    aU 
\\'.lllng  to 
efiual  oppor- 


tunities fo!'  Useful  and  rewarding  em- 
ployment. 

S.    3381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
oCov  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Willuh  L. 
Scott  I  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
McClure"  were  added  as  co.'^ponsors  of 
S  3981.  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
S'lj^ncme  Court  rolotiuR  to  prayer  in  pub- 
lir  .-i'hoo'. . 

S.    S9<J2 

At  the  leqrest  of  Mr.  Wficker.  the 
r^-'ii-.tiM"  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Allen >,  the 
fJoniUor  from  Arizona  <Mr  GoLuwAXtR'. 
tii.^  Senator  from  Idalio  'Mr.  CnuRCic. 
the  St-notor  from  Minnp<otu  'Mr.  Mon- 
DAiKi.  pnd  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Taft>  '\ere  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3982.  a  biJl  to  res'rict  tiie  authority  foi 
iasperiion  of  tax  returns  and  the  d's- 
clo.  ure  of  infounatijn  contained  there- 
in, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    4006 

At  till'  icque^t  of  Mr  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Percy i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4006.  a  bill 
to  name  the  new  Federal  OfHce  Build- 
ing in  Chii^apo  for  former  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglis. 

.s.    40  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Wfkker,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Stkvenson' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4019.  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  o!i 
Intelligence  Oversight. 

S.   405:« 

At  the  recjuest  of  Mr.  Weicker,  tl.e 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domen- 
ici »  was  added  as  a  co.sponsor  of  S.  4059. 
a  bill  to  require  the  net  worth  of  i>ublie 

cnicinls. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  416— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  FUND 

'OrdorLd  to  lie  over  midcr  the  rule.' 
Mr.  TAFT  i  for  himself.  Mr.  Proxmire. 

Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Brock,  and 

Mr.   Br.ooKE'    submitted   the  a'jovc  en- 

litU'd  resolution. 

'Tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Taft  or,  the  sub- 

ii.ission   ot   the   resolution  ap,jear  kitcr 

in  the  Record.  > 


ADDIJ  ZONAL   COSPONSOR   OF   A 
RESOLUTION 

siN.Mi:  n  SOI  iTioN'   :.;i2 

Ai  tSie  request  of  Mr.  Taft.  the  Sena  lor 
from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 392.  concerning  the  safety  and 
freedom  of  Valcntyn  Moroz.  Ukrainian 
historian. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED   P'OR 
PRINTING 


FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE   ACT  OF 
1974— S.   3394 

A.MENDMENT  NO.    1948 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table. » 

Mr.  HUGHES  submitted  an  amend- 
!nent  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  for 
the  bill  '  S   3394  >  to  amend  the  Foreign 


Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. \_ 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1949 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table. » 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  McGov- 
ERN,  and  Mr.  Hughes*  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
tliem  jointly  to  the  bill  <S.  3394'.  supra. 

RrSTRlfrTURlNC    rOOII   AID 

Ml.  H.\RT.  Mr.  Piosident.  when  the 
Foripfrn  Assistance  Act  amendments  are 
considered  by  the  Senate,  an  amendment 
vvill  be  cITorod  which  would  reduce  spend- 
ing ceiling  for  the  food  for  p^ace  pro- 
gii-m  (Public  Law  430 1  in  South  Vietnam. 
Our  amcndmc^nt  would  leduce  the  food 
for  peace  title  I  expendituie  ceiling  in 
i'outh  Vict:-.uin  from  r-,160  million  to  $71 
million. 

The  goal  of  tins  amendment  is  to  re- 
duce the  i:--e  of  food  for  strategic  diplo- 
matic purposes  and  increase  its  use  for 
humanitarian  purposes.  For  several 
years,  the  poorest  agi'icultural  economies 
have  received  a  declining  share  of  U.S. 
food  aid  a.?  priority  has  been  given  to 
Vietnan\  Cambodia,  Korea,  Pakistan, 
and  Egypt  for  security  reasons. 

In  Vietnam  for  example  the  State  De- 
partment has  used  food  aid  as  a  means 
of  back  door  financing  for  Saigon's  mili- 
tary operations.  While  Congress  has  now 
moved  to  forbid  this  use.  South  Vietnam 
is  still  scheduled  to  receive  a  greatly  dis- 
proiortionate  share  of  the  total  food  for 
peace  shipments  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Total 
food  for  peace  'Public  Law  480 »  title  1 
.-h.ipmenls  for  fiscal  year  1975  are  esti- 
mated at  $717  million.  Of  this  amount. 
South  Vietnam  will  receive  up  to  S160 
million,  or  approximately  22  percent  of 
all  title  I  commodity  sales.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  recognized 
tills  imbalance  and  proposed  that  no  na- 
tion receive  more  than  10  percent  of  title 
I  appropriated  funds.  The  agricultural 
iipproprialions  bill  was  subsequently  ve- 
toed by  former  President  Nixon. 

The  worldwide  shortage  of  food  has  al- 
ready readied  crisis  proixjrtions  in 
Africa,  the  Indian  subcontinent,  and 
other  Asian  areas.  Foreign  demand  for 
U.S.  food  aid  is  peaking  at  a  time  when 
domestic  food  production  is  declining. 
This  year  s  corn  and  soybean  harvest  will 
fall  substantially  below  1973  levels.  The 
United  States  cannot  hope  to  sativSfy  its 
own  neetls  and  export  enough  food  to 
meet  even  the  most  deservhig  requesLs 
from  hungry  nations.  It  is  there  im- 
perative tliat  American  foreign  aid  in 
food  commodities  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  need  to  meet  world  nutritional 
deficits  PS  efSciently  and  fairly  as  pos- 
sible. 

By  reducing  title  I  expenditures  in 
South  Vietnam  to  $71  million,  we  will  be 
limiting  that  nation's  share  of  food  for 
peace  commodities  to  10  percent.  This 
change  will  pemiit  greater  food  aid  ship- 
ments to  Honduras.  Bansladesh.  India, 
the  Sahel  section  of  Africa,  and  other 
areas  where  famine  threatens  millions  in 
the  next  12  months. 

Public  reaction  to  the  political  use  of 
food  aid  has  not  been  favorable. 

An  editorial  In  the  Anniston,  Ala..  Star, 
reprinted  In  AID's  press  log  said: 

0:i  the  fi'p  of  it.  nothing  could  be  more 
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altruistic  and  weU-lntended  than  our  Pood 
lor  Peace  program.  We  give  food  to  peoples 
who  need  It.  Nothing  Is  more  useful  In  a 
world  suffering  from  spreading  shortages  of 
foodstuffs. 

But  that's  not  the  way  the  program  works. 
In  the  first  place,  we  only  give  away  surplus 
foods  that  aren't  needed  by  the  American 
people.  Hardly  a  national  sacrifice,  but  fair 
enough. 

Then  we  dispense  the  surplus  foods  not  on 
the  basis  of  where  they  are  most  needed,  but 
on  the  basis  of  power — political  considera- 
tions of  foreign  affairs.  In  other  words,  we 
use  the  food  as  ammunition. 

There  has  been  a  continuing  struggle  be- 
tv.een  the  Department  of  State,  which  favors 
giving  food  to  our  military  allies,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  prefers  to 
use  the  food  to  develop  future  commercial 
markets  for  American  business. 

Verj-  little  of  our  Food  for  Peace  has  gone 
to  Africa,  where  vens  of  thousands  have  per- 
ished from  famine.  But  during  the  last  year 
nearly  half  of  it  went  to  Cambodia  and  South 
Viet  Nam. 

We  stopped  fcod  assistance  to  the  Chilean 
people  when  they  elec'.ed  Allende,  and  then 
resumed  it  when  the  military  coup  ousted 
the  Allende  government.  .  .  . 

Conpress  should  establish  controls  over  the 
Fc-od  for  Peace  program.  At  a  time  when 
Secretary  Kissinger  has  called  for  a  World 
Pood  Conference,  the  United  States  should 
not  use  our  surplus  food  solely  as.  an  adjunct 
to  our  military  policies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R::cord.  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1949 

On  page  32.  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out 
"$:,280,000.000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'•$1,191, 000. 000". 

On  page  33.  line  1,  strike  out  "$160,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$71,000,000". 

On  page  35,  line  1,  strike  out  "$1,280,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,191,000,- 
COO". 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1951 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  3394> ,  supra. 


June  30,  1977,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978,  and  $32,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1979";  and 

(b)  On  page  301,  line  21,  after  "but  not 
be  limited  to,"  insert  "education  of  home- 
bound  handicapped". 


DEVELOPMENTALLY  DISABLED  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
ACT— S.  3378 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1950 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  S.  3378  which  will 
provide  for  special  projects  to  provide 
education  to  the  homeboimd  handi- 
capped. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1950 

(a)  On  page  301,  strike  lines  3  through  11, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  122.  (a)  Por  the  puroose  of  making 
grants  under  this  section  for  special  projects 
and  demonstrations  (and  research  and 
evaluation  connected  tlierewlth),  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $19,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
$22,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  $25,500,000  for  the   fiscal  year  ending 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  TELESCOPE 
AT  MAUNA  KEA,  HAWAII— H.R. 
11796 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1952 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. ' 

Mr.  TUNNEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
t'ne  bill  (H.R.  11796*  to  provide  for  the 
duty-free  entry  of  a  3.60-meter  telescope 
and  associated  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
Canada-France-Hawaii  telescope  project 
at  Mauna  Kea,  Hawaii. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  D.C.  COM- 
MITTEE ON  NOMINATION  OF  CARL 
H.  McINTYRE  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF 
CAMPAIGN  FINANCE,  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  hold  a  public  hearing  on  t!ie  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Carl  H.  Mclntyre  to  be  Di- 
rector of  Campaign  Finance,  District  of 
Columbia,  on  Tuesday,  October  8,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  in  room  6226,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Persons  wishing  to  present 
testimony  at  that  hearing  should  contact 
Mr.  Robert  Harris,  staff  director,  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  room 
6222  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  by 
noon  on  Friday,  October  4,  1974. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

George  Beall,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Maryland  for 
the  term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 

Charles  W.  Koval,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  Western  District 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years 
(reappointment). 

Johnny  H.  Tow'ns,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment) . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  October  8,  1974,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  tlie  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
RENEGOTIATION  BOARD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow morning  at  2:30  p.m.  in  room 
1318  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
i!ig  the  HUD,  Space  Science  A.ppropria- 
tions  Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  will 


resume  hearings  on  the  activities  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board. 

The  witnesses  will  be  Mr.  William  S. 
Whitehead,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
other  Board  members  and  members  of 
the  staff  of  that  agency. 

The  hearings  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  testimonv  gi^en  to  the  subconmiittes 
on  July  25,  1974. 

Among  other  matters  of  interest  to 
the  subcommittee  are  the  majority  and 
dissenting  opinions  in  two  cases  involv- 
ing the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 
decided  by  the  Board,  and  conflicts  in 
previous  testimony  received  by  the  sub- 
committee. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT 


ARKANSAS  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  the  incomes  of 
the  people  of  Arkansas  are  growing  at  a 
rate  faster  than  all  but  a  few  States  in 
our  Nation.  A.ccording  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  in  its  montl-Jy 
survey  of  currefit  business,  total  per- 
sonal income  ii^  Arkansas  in  1973  ex- 
ceeded 1972  income  by  $1.3  billion,  rn 
increase  of  19.8  percent.  This  advance, 
which  brought  our  State's  total  personal 
income  to  $8.05  billion  for  1973,  was  ex- 
ceeded by  only  four  other  States — all  of 
wiiich  were  outside  the  13  State  south- 
east region. 

Per  capita  i;icome — total  personal  in- 
come dinded  by  population — also  in- 
creased at  a  dramatic  rate.  In  1973.  per 
capita  income  in  Arkansas  jumped  18.1 
percent  to  $3,952,  an  increase  that  was 
exceeded  by  only  6  other  States.  A.^  a 
result,  Arkansas — which  has  for  many 
years  ranked  near  the  bottom  in  this 
category — advanced  from  4Sth  over  4 
other  States  to  45th  in  the  Nation. 

The  major  factor  accounting  for  Ar- 
kansas' spectacular  economic  growth  is 
the  increase  in  farm  incomes.  The  total 
value  of  Aikansas'  agricultural  com- 
modities in  1973  was  $2.39  billion — an 
increase  of  60  percent  over  1972.  Our 
1973  crops  were  led  by  soybeans  valued 
at  $651  million,  broilers  valued  at  $416 
million,  and  rice  valued  at  $394  million. 
These  increases  in  the  value  of  Arkansas 
farm  products  had  the  effect  of  practi- 
cally doubling  farm  income  in  1  year  to  a 
total  of  $1.3  bilhon. 

Incomes  from  manufacturing,  con- 
struction, wholesale  and  retail  trade  as 
well  as  banking,  insurance,  and  oti.er 
ser\  ices  also  showed  increases  in  excess 
of  the  approximate  6  percent  advance  in 
consumer  prices  across  tlie  Nation.  Man- 
ufacturing total  incomes  increased  ap- 
proximately 15  percent,  construction  in- 
comes increased  approximately  11  per- 
cent, incomes  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  increased  approximately  10  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  some  States  have  taken 
an  antigrowih  position  and  have  dis- 
suaded the  location  of  new  industrj'  and 
people  within  their  borders.  Although  I 
understand  their  motivations,  I  wish  to 
inform  all  investors,  all  nonpolluting  in- 
dustries, and  all  individuals  who  desire 
to  obtain  a  fuller  measure  of  life's  re- 
wards, that  Arkansas  is  stil!  the  land  of 
opportunity. 
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In  ilscal  yer.r  1974  over 
!•  as  invested  in  Arkansas 
II.;'  more  than  16.000  new  Jobs 
■  >  the  Arkansas  Industrial 
Commission. 

Tonnage  sliipments  on  the 
-i.er  e.xrceded  prelections  b3 
r.d  one  half  tons  in  1973 
•lillion  tons  liavc  boon  shippe 
tlii^  year. 

At  the  same  time.  Arkansas 
flern  vater.  pure  air,  and 
:v.  u.es  according  to  a  recent 
'  the  Interior  study. 
Although  inflation  ha.<-.  c". 
'.r  injury  to  all  parts  of  our 
eta  to  of  Arkansas  remains 
-solving.   The   doer   of   oppor 
mains  open  to  indiLstries  \vi 
1  reserve  her   clean  environnle 
pro'.idins    .Jobs    for    her    citi 
.\merican  dream  of  progress  a 
ity  is  not  dead;  it  is  alive  a 
.\;kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimcii 
that  foin-  tables  from  the  U. 
ir.ent  of  Commerce.  Survey 
Business,  be  piinted  in  the 

There  being  no  objection, 
V  '  le  ordered  to  be  printed  ir 
(  <iD.  as  follows: 
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r^3LE   II      TOTAL   AND   PER  CAPITA   PIR^NAL   INCOME 
IN  ARKANSAS - 

J  Percent 

ol  na- 
tional 
're -I        aver- 
c  lange,         age, 
1971        1072        1973  lf72-73  1973 


•>    Per  capita  per- 
sonal in- 
come   $3  060    W.:^5    13  9S2 

8    Total  pefsonal 
income 
(iinlhons).   .    5,970      6,717      8,  OSO 

'!  S  Oeparlrnent  ot  Commerce  News,  Sept. 

Denotes  the  hijhesl  rate  increase  ot  all  ' 
'outhtia^t  region  which  includes  Virginia,  Wei 
tjiir,  Teimeisee,  North  Carolina,  South  C 
fifiii.la.  Alabitina,  Mississippi.  Lojisia'ia,  and 
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19.8 

1,  1974. 
States  ill  the 
Virginia,  Ken- 
olina,  Geaii(:a, 
irkansas. 
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TABLf  li: 


919.  CAPITA  INCOME  RANKINC 
AMONG  THE  STATES,  1973 


Riiiik.  

Amount 

Percent  of  national. average 

Dollar  Oii'erence  from  national  average 

'  D.S  Department  of  Commerce  New?,  Sept 


TABLE  IV.     TOTAL  AND  FARM  INCOME  I 

R.lnk  ,     . 

Percent  change.  1972-73  personal  income: 

Total 

Farm \ 

Nonfarm 

f  Jim  as  a  percent  ol  total  iiicome,  1972 


'  US.  Department  of  Commerce  News,  Stpt.tl,  1974. 

-  Arkansas  ranks  Sth  behind  North  Dakota  So«tk  Dakott, 
lo*a.  and  Mi\\n  in  oeicentage  change  for  total  <  ersona' income. 
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VFW  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
MEETING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  21-22,  1974,  three  national 
committees  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  met  here  in 
Washington  to  set  their  priority  legisla- 
tive, national  security,  and  foreign  affairs 
profiiam  for  the  coming  year. 

Commrnder  in  Chief  John  Slang  of 
Kansas  rre.'^idod.  He  is  a  practicing  attor- 
ney in  La  Crn.sse,  Kans.,  and  has  served 
viitii  di  .tinction  on  the  .Kansas  State 
Veterans  Aflairs  Commission.  John  Stan."? 
l.>  typical  of  the  great  Americans  who 
have  comm.inded  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  atid  those  vho  were  called  to 
WHshington  lor  this  meeting. 

Commander  Stans  has  compiled  an 
t'livi  ble  rcjcrd  of  service  to  Ids  commu- 
nity. State,  and  Nation  He  is  a  veteran 
Ol  both  Wo.  Id  War  II  and  Koiea.  and 
A\\  active  n-.ember  of  the  U.S.  Army 
tipbcrves. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  grou:^ 
of  Americuns  who  met  here  to  discuts 
national  priorities  give  added  emphasis 
tc  the  pro.i;rain  they  adopted. 

The  national  legislative  committee  is 
haired  by  ihc  Honorable  James  E.  Van 
Zandt  of  Pennsylvania,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  His  vice  chairmen  in- 
clude four  pa  t  national  commanders  in 
chief  of  the  VFW  from  different  parts  of 
the  Nation:  Andy  Borg  of  Wi.scon.^in : 
Ted  C.  Connell  of  Te::as:  Chai  i^s  C.  Halls 
of  Washington,  and  Jo'^eph  L.  Vicites  c! 
Pennsylvania. 

The  national  security  committee  met 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Leslie  M.  Pry. 
Nevada,  a  past  commander  in  chief  of 
the  VFV/.  Serving  as  vice  chairmen  are: 
R'.iy  Gallagher  of  South  D.ikota,  Richard 
Homan  of  West  Vircinia,  Timothy  J. 
Murphy  of  Massachusetts,  all  past  com- 
manders in  chief,  and  Mortis  J.  Krouse 
of  Kansas. 

The  national  civil  service  and  employ- 
ment committee  met  under  the  leadei- 
siiip  of  Howard  J.  Cloe  of  Iowa,  chair- 
man; and  Michael  F.  Bonadio.  of  Mary- 
land, vice  chairman. 

Senior  Vice  Commander  in  Chief 
Thomas  C.  Walker  of  Connecticut  and 
Junior  Vice  Comanuider  in  Chief  R.  D. 
Smith,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  also  took  part  in 
the  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  tivsc 
distinguished  Americans  for  giving  of 
their  time  and  efforts  to  outline  the  VFW 
priority  legislative,  national  security,  and 
foreign  affairs  program  for  1975. 

The  VFW  stands  for  a  strong  and  vi- 
able national  defense,  Americanism,  pa- 
triotism, and  sei-vice  to  oinr  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  Since  It  was  founded 
over  75  years  ago,  the  VB'W  lias  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  national 
welfare.  The  leadership  and  support  of 
the  VFW  has  been  crucial  in  helping  to 
obtain  Increased  veterans'  benefits,  more 
equitable  veterans'  pension  laws,  ade- 
quate funding  of  VA  programs,  and  a 
strong  VA  hospital  and  medical  care 
system. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  men  who 
have  gone  abroad  in  time  of  war,  mobi- 
lized patriotic  opinion  in  time  of  crisis, 
and  always  put  America's  interest  first. 


The  VFW  priority  progi-ara  for  1975  is 
a  blueprint  for  a  better  America. 

Mr.  President,  when  men  of  the  cali- 
ber of  the  VFW  speak  on  Issues  of  na- 
tional concern,  I  stand  ready  to  listen, 
along  with  many  others  In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  VFW  priority  legislative, 
national  security,  and  foreign  affairs 
program  for  1973  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
and  mge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  most 
careful  thought  and  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proeram 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fol'ows: 

Vetf;.'A.vs  or  FuRtioN  \V.\rs 

o:'  liif.  United  St.»ie.s. 
>'..noN.\L  Legislative  Servick. 

t-RlORlIY  LtCISL.MlN  E  GOAI  "3  FOR   1975 

f.r,  •     sfRVICr-rONNECTED     DISABIED     AND     TrIfIR 

DE1'ENDLNT.S 

rt.  Cost-of-llviiig  lncrea.':es  ia  compensa- 
tion rates  for  the  more  thau  two  mllUoii 
.^ervloc-cuiinected  dl-abled  veterans  and  de- 
pendency and  incleninity  compensation  r.'ites 
for  '.he  almost  400.000  widows  and  orphans 
of  veterans  who  died  from  service-connec'ed 
'•■insos. 

b.  .ATithorize  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  parments  to  wldow.s  and  chil- 
dren "f  vetctan-s  who  at  time  of  death  were 
100  percent  service-connected  disabled,  re- 
i;ardlr  ..s  oi  cati.^e  of  death  of  veteran. 

c.  Liberalize  presiunptlon.s  for  entltleme.it 
CO  seivice-counected  com.peiisation  for  cev- 
taiu   dtx.ises   contracted   by   POVVs. 
.Mji:q'me  .\.vd  uicNiriEO  assistance  for  i>idir 

VETERANS 

a.  MaUilAtit  integrity  of  veterans  programs. 

1).  Increase  all  pensioii  rate.s  and  income 
limitations  for  veteral^s  and  their  depend- 
ents to  prevent  veterans  pension  cuts  be- 
cau.se  of  Social  Security  or  other  Increases 
in  retirement  income. 

c.  Adopt  a  specltil  pen.sinn  prof;ram  for  the 
remaining  one  million  World  War  I  veteran.-*, 
with  .special  emphasis  on  additional  pension 
assistntice  for  all  older  veteran.s. 

d.  Continue  opposition  to  the  VA  re[or:n 
peiwlon  proposal  and  any  other  pension  I'ec- 
i>nim(n'.datlon  which  woiUd  curtail  or  ad- 
ver  ely  affect  veterans  pension  asslsla;ic«"  for 
'.eteran.s  and  their  dependents. 

e.  Continue  opposition  to  the  ainiual  rec- 
ommendation that  the  $250  veterans  biiri;il 
ullowance  be  terminated. 

FOR  BETTFR  HOSPITALIZATION   AND    MEDIC  \L  C.XKK 

a.  Adequate  VA  hospital  and  medical  care 
budgets  to  provide  the  highest  quality  medi- 
cal care  for  veterans,  with  no  reduction  in 
VA  facilities  and  dally  patient  load. 

b.  Oppose  Integration  of  health  ci'.rc  for 
veterans  In  a  national  health  care  In.siir- 
ance  program,  with  special  emphasis  on  con- 
tinuing an  Independent  system  of  Veterans 
AdmliUstration  hospitals  and  health  care  fa- 
cilities, with  no  reduction  of  existing  entitle- 
ment to  veterans  ho.<.pital  and  medical  care 
by  the  VA. 

c.  Inrr^^ase  the  staff  patient  ratio  In  VA 
hospitals  to  provide  adequate  care  on  a  24- 
honr  basis. 

d.  Eliminate  the  pauper's  oath  for  adniis- 
siou  to  a  VA  hospital. 

IDE    THE    VIEINAM     VETERAN 

a.  Education  and  training  assistance  for 
the  Vietnam  era  veteran  under  the  GI  BUI 
comparable  to  assistance  under  the  o>-iglnRl 
GI  Bill  for  World  War  II  veteran.s. 

b.  More  siffirmatlve  action  by  the  Veterans 
Employment  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  find  Jobs  and  Job  training  for  tbo 
continviing,  shockingly  high  unemployment 
rate  among  veterans,  especially  the  Vietnam 
veteran. 
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MMNTAIN    ANU   IMPROVE   VEIUHANS   PP.OCRAMS 

a.  P^o^■ide  for  a  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs In  the  Presidents  Cabinet  so  there  is 
a  .'vpokesman  at  the  highest  level  of  the 
Esci'.itive  Branch  for  the  natlo'i'r.  war  veter- 
aits  and  their  dependent.s. 

b.  Support  tl-iC  programs  for  veterans  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service,  Bureau  of  Reemployment  Rights. 
State  Public  Employment  Aeencies,  and  the 
L'.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

c.  Gain  Congressional  npproval  of  tlie  VA 
Accoiiutablllty  Act  to  prevent  arbitrary  and 
precipitous  closing  of  VA  liospitals,  regional 
offices,  or  revision  of  the  VA  rating  .schedule 
for  disabilities. 

d.  Establish  at  least  one  national  cemetery 
in  every  state  for  a  veteran  who  desires  the 
perpetual  honor  of  burial  In  a  national  cemc- 
t?ry  reasonably  close  to  his  home. 

Shift  Veterans  Day  back  to  trailiiwivA  \o- 
ijmber  11  as  a  national  holkluy. 

SECVKIIV 

Tlie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  ut  ihe  U:>.iied 
States  coatlnties  to  advocate  peace  with  hon- 
(T  through  mUltary  strength.  In  the  event, 
liowever,  the  United  States  should  find  it 
accessary  to  defend  the  nation  or  the  na- 
tion's Interests  by  recourse  to  arms,  no  ob- 
stacle should  be  permitted  to  arl.se  or  be 
imposed  which  would  deny  complete  victo-y 
to  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

To  this  Cid.  and  for  the  pref^erv.'ion  of 
the  nation  we  all  love,  the  V.F.VV.  unani- 
mously v»Ul  support  and  adA.uice  tli?  foilo'.v- 
iag  priority  goals: 

1.  The  Congress  and  tJie  E-xecutlve  Branch 
bo  requested  to  reassert  our  basic  political 
and  military  commitments  throughout  the 
world  and  support  a  military  posture  second 
lo  none. 

2.  The  United  States  muat  continue  to  r,\- 
ert  Its  maximum  Influence  with  both  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis  to  the  end  that  they 
resolve  their  differences,  and  to  use  every 
effort  to  counter  Soviet  Iniluence  iJi  tiie  aiid- 
dle  East. 

3.  We  request  the  Executive  Branch.  In 
t'.o.se  consultation  with  tlie  Congress,  to  draw 
up  a  broad  and  equitable  plan  for  truly  tini- 
ureal  military  tiainiMg  for  all  in  specified 
at'e  groups. 

4.  With  respect,  to  the  arms  limitations 
^.greement  with  ihe  Soviet  Union,  we  believe 
that  continued  adherence  to  the  May  1973 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Agreement,  and 
subsequent  modifications,  occur  only  If  the 
most  thorough-going  veiificatlon  techniques 
reveal  that  the  Soviets  are  complying,  and 
that  no  effort  or  expense  be  spared  to  verify 
ijoviet  compliance. 

The  American  public  must  lie  fully  and 
^  frankly  Informed  of  the  dynamic  and  shift- 
•  uig  U.S.-Soviet  balance  so   that  If  we  find 

ouiselves  becomiv.g  the  second  strongest  na- 
tion in  the  world,  domestic  public  opinion 
v.lU  support  U.S.  witlidrawal  from  the  Ayree- 
lut-nt  and  massive  re-armin^;. 

Wo  believe  tlie  United  States  sliou'.fl  fully 
fund  and  deploy  the  TRIDENT  subniarlUe 
nnd  the  B-1  Bomber,  and  permit  test  iirjng 
cf  our  land-based  ICB.Ms. 

Ill  any  future  iiegotlatii,r.s  with  liiC  Sc.\ict 
Union  .-.hich  are  aimed  at  changing  the  na- 
i'.ire  of  liie  May  1972  Interim  Agreement  on 
OiT?iisive  Weapons  into  a  peinuucnl  treaty 
;«'■  v.ith  A.BMS).  the  U.S.  not  agree  to  any 
(oruulation  that  would  freeze  tlie  United 
States  at  a  lower  nuinber  oi  otlenstve  ia''.u''li- 
evj    ;lian    the   USSR. 

5.  To  flti-sire  an  Ameiir-an  defeu.-'e  pn  .lu'e 
aecoi-.d  to  none,  the  Vtler:ins  of  Fcreign  Waro 
I'f  the  United  States  calls  upon  the  Congress 
:•■>  provide  nticl  maintr.in  an  Army  structure 
lu  meet  fully  t'.ie  many  commitments  world- 
^'.ide  ic  race^;  a  cc.aibai-readv  Mii.-i..e  Corps. 
V. nil  su.flelent  funds  lo  niai.u  liii  a  ^tivagth 
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of  at  least  four  divisions  and  four  air  wings 
(cne  division  and  one  vrtng  as  reserves);  a 
U.S.  Navy  that  wUl  be  the  world's  most  mod- 
ern, ver.satlle  and  powerful  naval  force. 

6.  We  request  that  the  National  Guard  and 
Re.-.crve  be  fully  funded  and  stipported  In 
Ime  v.lth  their  enhanced  importance  under 
the  ■•  total  force  concept." 

7.  We  reaffirm  our  support  for  a  U.S. -built . 
enlar^ied  and  mode;-u  Merchant  Marine  as  a 
vital  element  of  oiu-  nation's  nir.viliine  policy 
;.>  include  needed  subsidies. 

8.  We  support  strong  and  meaningful 
separate  military  departments  under  theh- 
re.^peciive  Service  Secretrixies,  and  reaffirm 
oiu-  -support  oi"  the  Jclnt  Chiefs  of  Staff  sys- 
tem as  our  top  military  agency. 

!).  We  support  adeqi'ate  U.S.  forces  Uiider 
NATO  and  oppose  any  unilateral  v  iihdrawol 
01  cjnibai  troops  from  Eiu-ope. 

10.  We  support  a  vigorous  and  professional 
ROTC  and  Junior  ROTC  program  as  the 
siroiigPSL  link  in  llie  tradilioual  rale  of  the 
ciil/eu-.solciier  in  this  country  and  as  one 
c.i  the  mo-r  outotanrti)..g  programs  for  pro- 
ducing niilitary  oflicers  and  futiue  leaders 
of  ciir  :'ai\.'<n.  W'.'  recommend  to  all  college 
and  university  students  that  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  ihi.i  tremendous  opportimlty,  and 
v.e  suppc>i  t  the  proposal  that  colleges  and 
t:!!!ver;,ilie.<  that  force  Liie  withdrawal  of 
KOTC  siioi'ld  not  receive  Federal  cdacatiun 
or  re.scMrch  X-uid-  until  ROTC  uutii,  .ue 
ii:o\  e:l  t>i  :'.ni;;-n  lo  the.r  '.ainr'^c^. 

ii.  \\''.\\\  respect  to  nuclear  pcj.ver  to 
F.g;.pt.  we  urp,e  the  Cout'-t-ss  to  use  uii!iOj< 
cauiiou  in  studying  the  N;xon-Sadai  Siate- 
mcnt  of  Principles,  especially  lu  the  areas 
VA  pr-oviding  nutlear  po'.ver. 

ia.  Wc  strongly  support  the  concept  of  a 
U.S.  forces  base  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
seek  Congressional  action  to  endorse  this 
^o:.\.  to  Include  providing  sufficient  funds  lu 
•^upport^  of  the  base. 

i.'i.  We  request  that  Coi;gre.ss  be  reqtiiied 
to  give  a  prompt  expression  of  its  support 
i"(.r.  or  opposition  to,  a  Pi-esidential  Uiltia- 
tive  :\broad  Involving,  or  possibly  Involving, 
U.S.  armed  forces  In  a  hostile  environment. 

14.  Wc  call  ujKHi  the  President  and  the 
t.'ougress  to  stop  the  export  lo  the  Soviet 
liiioii  and  her  allies,  in  the  best  security 
lutcrests  of  the  United  States,  such  items 
u.s  eophlbticated  machine  tools,  chemical 
procesfaiug  equipment,  and  electronics  equip- 
ineut.  which  could  be  used  against  us  in 
the  future. 

15.  V/e  request  that  the  Export-Import 
Baaii  loaiis  to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  to  any 
Communist  nation,  be  at  prevailing  com- 
n  erical  rates  of  Interest. 

10.  The  V.F.W.  will  continue  Us  opposition 
to  the  heedless  and  unexamined  American 
at  -eptance  of  "detente"  which  acceptance 
'.\ould,  if  unchecked,  result  in  America  be- 
ing left  in  an  undeniable  position  of  mili- 
tary and  political  inferiority  and  vulner- 
ability. 

17.  "We  call  upon  tlie  Administration  and 
tlie  Congress  to  move  forward  rapidly  on 
■  Operation  Independence"'  so  as  to  be  able 
lo  i.K'eL  t.ur  energy  needs. 

FOPIIC.N    An  A'RS 

1.  We  >::'l!  upon  our  Commaader-ln-Cliier 
t'.  ae.ain  commtmicate  to  the  Presider.t  and 
the  Congress  our  position  that  U.S.  control 
and  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  non- 
ne;jot!able.  and  that  tensions  relating  to  the 
adiKinlstratlon  of  the  Canal  Zone  be  re- 
.■iolved  on  the  spot  without  disttirbing  pres- 
ent treaty  arrangements.  We  urge  citizens 
and  employees  of  the  United  Slates  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  their  resjwiii^ibilities  under 
U.S.  .sovereignty  while  lu  the  Canal  Zone. 

2.  With  re.'ipecl  lo  CommuuLst  Caba.  ve 
<;■!!  upon  the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
cwi  linue  the  prtsent  policy  of  no  trade  with, 
o.-    (liploiaatlc    ifCogr.'.tUiU    of,    Cornmunlisi 


C'l'.ja  .'Ol-  as  long  ns  it  remains  the  policy 
of  the  Coitimunlst  Ftate  to  retain  the  many 
harsh  injustice."  now  extant  in  that  iinfor- 
t'lnate  land. 

3.  We  call  uptju  the  U.S.  Gc.vernmeut  Ut 
grant  no  concessions  wht^ '.soever  on  the  com- 
plete U.S.  rnvereigiity.  contr  >V  or  t\sp  of 
Gnrtn+auamo  Bay. 

4  We  urge  the  United  States  to  continue 
f'.tUy  to  honor  our  1954  treaty  commitment 
to  defend  the  Republic  of  China  from  at- 
tac'<.  and  to  contuiue  military  aid  and  other 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  China  which 
will  enable  her  to  advance  freedom,  prosper- 
ity atid  peace  ia  the  Par  East. 

We  continue  our  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  fttll  diplomatic  relations  ^ith 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  If  such  re- 
lations .should  be  detrimental  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  China.  We  urge  extreme  caution  in  all 
dli^rnssions  and  contacts  v-ith  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  CI-.iitH . 

5.  We  oppose  U.S.  adherence  to  the  Uni'cd 
Kations  Genocide  Convention,  and  recom- 
mend th.-it  all  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
b?  urgod  to  oppo?e  the  United  Nations  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

6.  Tlie  Veterans  of  Foi-elgn  Wars  fully  sup- 
ports   the    Admlnlstrallon's   effort,    by   eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance,  to  help  our  , 
a!';?*  in  Scutheast  Asia. 

7.  V.'e  go  on  record  as  supportirg  the  Of- 
;  -e  of  Public  Safety  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
;.;.iioni»l  Development.  We  lu-ge  tlie  Congress 
'o  examine  the  results  of  their  amendment 
p:-oli:>>iting  overseas  police  assistance  lii 
terns  of  the  Uiterests  of  the  Umted  States 
and  its  ability  to  pursue  its  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

We  also  urge  the  Congress,  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  to  explore  ways  In  which  TT.S. 
police  assistance  resources  can  be  utilized  to 
help  overseas  civil  poUoe  In  their  efforts  to 
combat  crime  and  other  Illegal  acts. 

MILTTART  AFFAIRS 

In  tlie  area  of  mUitary  affairs,  the  Vete:- 
avs  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
v.-ia  support  the  following  prc^oeals : 

1.  We  call  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  do  everything  humanly  possible  to 
develop  all  sources  of  Inlormation  relating 
to  our  men  Missing  In  Action,  never  for- 
getting the  long  ordeal  undergone  by  the 
families  of  these  brave  men.  To  this  end, 
we  recommend  that  maximum  US.  economic 
and  diplomatic  pressure  be  sustained,  for  as 
long  as  it  takes,  on  those  nations  and  move- 
ments v.'hlch  are  hindering  the  search  for 
oiu:  MIAs.  Until  such  time  as  otir  remaining 
Prisoners  of  War  are  released  and  an  accu- 
rate accotinting  of  our  Missing  In  Action  has 
been  made,  we  ask  that  no  favored  nation 
status  be  granted  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red 
China:  that  no  further  trade  agreements  be 
negotiated  with  either  nation;  and  that  no 
material  or  monetary  aid  be  granted  to  North 
Vietnam. 

2.  We  sustain  total  opposition  io  both  gen- 
eral and  selective  •'amnesty"  for  draft  ilodg- 
ci-s  and  mllltarv  de.serter-..  Those  who  r.m 
otu  v.hen  the  chips  were  down  shotild  be  re- 
quired to  stand  trial  for  their  crime*  ptid 
pay  such  penalties,  upon  conviction,  a.s  tiie 
laws  prescritjc.  We  will  continue  our  total 
commitment  to  ptirsue  the  "no  amnesty  doc- 
trine" through  ottr  membership  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Americr.n  people,  aud  we 
will  be  firm  in  oiu'  stand  not  to  iclir.q'il-ih. 
dilu'^e  or  compromise  this  posltloti. 

3.  V.'e  urge  that  the  Congress  mandate, 
by  appropiiate  legislation,  an  authorized 
Fiscal  Tear  1975  mlnlnuun  end  strenpai  of 
785.000  for  the  Active  Duty  Army. 

4.  Tlie  V.P.W.  expresses  our  opposition  to 
any  inactivatiou  of  units  or  reductions  in 
n-Uhori/ed  total  manning  level.!!  of  the  Army 
Natlof.al  Gui.rd   or   Air   '■•'at.onal   Guard   of 
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the  several  states,  and  iiie  Instead  that 
tinits  of  qiaestioiiable  utllir,-  in  their  pres- 
ent configuration  be  converled  to  types  that 


in  the  civilian 
ernnicnt. 
Allowance  for 


pay   of   retired   regular   offic  -rs   of   the   U.S. 
Armed  Forces  while  tliey  ar 
employment  of  the  U.S.  Go 

7.  Since  tlie  current  Ba'! 
Subsistence  (BAS)  rate  of  fc.75  per  day  Is 
inadequate,  we  seek  Congre^. 
adjust  the  BAS  rate  on  the 
living  and  tliat  in  the  futur 
view  and  adju.stment  of  tlie  BAS  rate  be 
made  and  based  on  Increajcs  in  the  cc^t 
of  living. 

8.  We  urge  the  Departntieilt  of  Defense  to 
reconsider  its  decision  to  <  cse  Fcrt  Mac- 
Arthur.  California,  keeping  ii  mind  that  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  S.-ii    Pedro  District 


ional  action  to 
current  cost  of 
automatic  re- 


of  the  Great  Los  Angeles  Co  nplcx. 


mc  s 


!  tir 


Iw  in 


hits 


THE  ECONOMIC  SUM? 
CRATIC 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Mi-. 
September  28.  I  had  the 
renting,   on   beh?lf   of   m 
colleagues  in  Congre.ss,  a 
tion   of   some   of    tlie 
findings  of  tlie  economic 

In  these  remarks,  I  not 
tion  and  recession  are 
tlie  economic  well-being 

I  also  observed  that  th( 
policies  of  the  last  severs 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  ba 
the  Employment  Act  of 
gave  the  Federal  Govern 
equivocal     responsibility 
"maximum      emplo.yment, 
and  purchasing  power." 

Mr.  President,  in  my  ren 
my  complete  disagreemen 
who  claim  that  inflation 
cans   equally.    Obviously, 
tlon  in  the  piices  of  those 
which  low-  and  middle 
cans  spend  80  percent  or 
income    does    not   hurt    a 
equally.  Inflation  discrimi 
the  old,  the  poor,  and  the 

I  also  pointed  out  the 
discriminate  budget  cuttin 
reductions  can  be  made, 
in  people  programs  could 
age  to  some  witli  little 
overall  rate  of  inflation. 

My  summation  conclude 
for  an  economic  action 
series  of  proposals  that 
eluded  on  that  agenda. 

Mr.  President,  the  eccn 
was  an  important  first  step 
our  Nation  for  an  all-out  i 
twin   evils   of   inflation 
But,  the  time  for  the  much 
the  decisive  step  to  decis 
now  is  at  hand.  The  people 
try  are  eagerly  awaiting 
current  economic  nightman 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
sent  that  my  summation 


e  missions, 
to    the   Indict- 


can  perform  essential  defei 

5.  \V©  protest  and  object 
nients  against  the  Ohio  Nat  3nal  Guard  and 
the  several  individual  Gua  -dsnien.  In  the 
Kent  Stat©  University  riots  as  being  un- 
just. Irresponsible  and  det)  Imental  to  the 
National  Defense  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

6.  We  .seek  approval  of  tli  following  rec 
ommendation   by   aOmlnistr  tive   cliange   or 
legislation  as  applicable:  ell  nir.ation  of  the 
provision  of  dvial  compensa 
as  It  calls  for  any  reuuctir.  i 


ion  act  in.'^ofiir 
of  the  retired 


:vIM]  r— A  DEMO- 
SUMMA  nON 

President,  on 
lonor  of  pre- 
'  Democratic 
jrief  summa- 
t  important 
immit. 

d  that  infia- 
threats  to 
our  people, 
inconsistent 
1  years  have 
ic  promise  of 
That  law 
ijient  the  un- 
to    promote 
production. 
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all  Ameri- 

1  apid   escala- 

essentials  on 

-m  -ome  Ameri- 

lore  of  their 

1    Americans 

ates  against 

ninorities. 

qanger  of  in- 

While  some 

v|holesale  cuts 

great  dam- 

<  fleet  on  the 


witli  a  call 
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should  be  in- 
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from  our 
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re  ief 


una  tiimous  con- 
repiarks  at  the 


conclusion  of  the  economic  summit  con- 
fei-ence  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rtmarks  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Summit    Conference   on   Inflation,   Sep- 

TEMBEJl   28,    1974 

The  most  Important  Pnding  of  this  Con- 
ference is  that  we  have  two  public  enemies, 
not  one — infi.ition  and  recession. 

Any  po'.i.y  that  brings  higher  unemploy- 
iiiciit  ar.d  lower  real  incomes  for  our  people. 
In  the  nam.e  of  controlling  inflation.  Is 
Eimply  unacceptable. 

The  Employment  Art  of  1946  established 
the  basic  economic  contract  between  the 
Ar.-.erican  people  and  their  government.  It 
declares  that  it  is  the  policy  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
"maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchaiing  power."  This  is  the  law  of  the 
Innd  and  Ju;t  a-;  binding  as  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

But.  the  contract  h.ns  been  violated,  ig- 
nored, and  tmmpled  upon. 

Do  high  interest  rates  promote  '•rnaxinmm 
err.ployment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power?" 

They  do  not. 

Does  tight  money  promote  '•maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power?" 

It  does  not. 

Does    failure    to    enfrrce    anti-trust    laws 
promote    "maximum    employment,    produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power?" 
It  does  not. 

Do    our    incredibly    tinfalr    tax    laws    that 
encourage    mergers   and   extend   speci;-!    t.-.x 
favors     pro'iicte     "maximum     employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power?" 
They  do  not. 

Any  policy  to  deal  with  our  economic 
problems  must  live  up  to  the  promise  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  194G  to  the  Anierican 
people. 

Regrettably,  we  have  had  no  conpisfent 
economic  policy  in  recent  years.  The  freezes 
nnd  phases,  and  the  variety  of  economic 
game  plans  have  resulted  in  uncertainty 
nnd  doubt  which  In  themselves  have  con- 
tributed  to   Inflaticn   and   recession! 

The  proposals  and  actions  resulting  from 
this  Economic  Summit  must  result  in  a 
reliable,  consistent  economic  policy  faithful 
to  the  goals  of  the  Employment  Act,  or  It 
will  have  failed 

It  is  said  that  Inflation  Is  a  thief  in  the 
night  robbing  every  American  equally.  This 
is  wrong.  Inflation  discriminates  against  the 
poor,  the  disabled  and  the  sick,  the  o'.d  and 
the  minorities!  It  hits  crippling  blows  to 
small  business,  housing,  family  farmers,  and 
the  majority  of  wage-earners.  The  12  percent 
Inflation  of  the  past  year  is  much  higher  for 
ici  V  and  midtile  income  families  who  spend 
80  percent  or  mere  of  their  Income  on  fotd. 
fuel,  hou-sing.  transportation,  clothinc.  and 
health  care.  It  is  the  price  rise  osi  these 
c  sentials  that  must,  above  all,  be  stopped 
or  reducod. 

Some  have  called  for  a  big  cut  in  the  Ft  ri- 
eral  Budget  with  little  or  no  regard  as  to 
the  effect  on  state  and  local  government, 
where  the  people  and  the  government  meet. 
There  can  be.  and  there  will  be,  budget  re- 
ductions. But  as  Dr.  Heller  has  noted  in  hii 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 27.  there  are  myths  on  budget  cut- 
ting and  its  relationship'  to  inflation.  He  has 
listed  nine  of  them.  I  commend  the.se  to 
your  reading.  A  $5  billion  or  a  $10  billion 
budget  cut  will  not  put  food  on  the  table 
nor  will  it  put  a  paycheck  in  your  pocket. 
This  we  need  to  know  and  to  remember. 

The  watchwords  in  our  battle  against  In- 
flation and  recession  are  fairness  and  d'L-- 
cipline.  Yes,  fairness  to  all  segmentb  of  the 


economy.  Discipline  In  eliminating  waste 
wherever  It  Is  to  be  found.  Discipline  in  the 
work  habits  in  pri\ate  industry  and  in  gov- 
ernment. And  discipline  in  the  admlnisira- 
tion  of  governmental  programs. 

Fiscal  discipline,  yes;  but  wholesale  ci's 
in  people  programs,  no.  We  must  remember 
that,  while  inflation  erodes  Income,  reces- 
sion and  unemployment  destroy  income.  We 
have  paid  an  unbelievable  price  for  recession 
in  lost  revenues,  in  lost  gross  national  prod- 
uct, in  lost  production,  and  in  lost  income 
to  millions  of  our  people.  These  losses  muit 
Is  measured  agair.st  proposed  budget  cuts. 
It  is  the  cm  or  the  reduction  in  GNP,  the 
cit  or  the  reduction  in  persona!  income,  and 
the  cut  or  the  reduction  in  Federal  and  local 
rc-ernme!ii  reve'uies  that  has  resulted  from 
ii-ression  and  unemployment.  These  are  the 
losses  that  must  be  weighed  against  what 
we  call  tight  fiscal  policy. 

Nov-  it  isn't  r-o  i.iuch  the  old-ilme  religion 
thst  is  o\ir  trouble  or  that  bothers  me,  as  It 
is  the  reviva'  of  old-time  sin.  And  those  old- 
time  sins  are  t^.e  policies  of  excessively  tight 
money,  high  interest  rates,  appropriation 
impoundinents.  and  half-way  controls  ad- 
ministered by  people  who  have  at  best  a  half- 
hearted interest  in  their  effective  application. 
All  of  these  have  not  cured  our  economic 
ills:  in  fact,  the  patients  fever  is  rising  and 
his  paralysis  spreading.  The  doctors  had  bet- 
ter change  the  prescription  or  we  may  lose 
t.ne  patient — and,  may  I  add,  the  American 
irimlly  m.-iy  change  the  doctors  at  both  the 
t.yecutive  and  the  legislative  levels. 

There  are  no  quick  and  easy  answers  to 
these  complex  problems  but  there  are  cer- 
tain steps  that  can  and  must  be  taken  now 
to  bring  down  prices,  reduce  interest  raie.s, 
conserve  fuel,  create  Jobs,  and  get  the  econ- 
omy moving  again. 

From  this  Con.'orence  should  come  an 
Agenda  for  Economic  Action.  This  should 
take  the  form  of  a  legislative  program  that 
you.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  can  present  to  Congress 
for  its  prompt  consideration.  And,  there 
are  a  number  of  administrative  actions  that 
you  can  take  now,  Mr.  President,  based  on 
existing  law  and  upon  the  prestige  and  Ir- 
fluence  of  your  high  office. 

As  I  see  it,  this  Agenda  for  Economic 
Action  should  Include; 

A  protram  of  immediate  tax  relief  to  Ioat 
and  middle  income  Americans,  offset  by 
closing  some  of  the  most  glaring  tax  loop- 
holes and  increasing  revenues  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  income  scale: 

A  National  Energy  Policy  emphasizing  con- 
servation, expanded  research,  and  leadership 
among  the  oil  importing  countries  in  dealing 
with  the  OPEC  nations; 

A  National  Food  Policy  that  expands  pro- 
duction and  provides  fair  and  stable  incomes 
to  farmers  and  assures  adequate  supplies  of 
food  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  American 
consumer: 

An  export  licensing  system  agriculturra 
commodities  determined  to  be  In  critically 
.short  supply: 

And  a  Food  Reserve  Program  to  protect 
consumers  and  farmers  alike.  All  of  this  we 
can  do  ana  must  do. 

A  Credit  Allocation  System  to  a.ssure  the 
avr.ilability  of  reasonably  priced  credit  for 
priority  uses,  such  as  housing,  local  govern- 
ment and  small  business;  interest  rates  mu't 
come  down  and  government  policy  must  be 
directed  to  this  objective: 

A  tough  new  anti-trust  enforcement  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  the  administered  pricing 
system  that  pushes  prices  ever  higher; 

A  National  Health  Insurance  program  to 
a.s.'-ure  that  health  care  is  available  to  every 
American  and  not  auctioned  off  to  the 
highest  bidder; 

A  Balanced  National  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment Policy  to  provide  the  national  eco- 
nomic planning  needed  to  set  priorities  and 
fcals.  aiid  to  make  avaiiable  the  Infcrmatlon 
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and  analysis  required  to  make  rational  public 
no!  Icy  decisions  and  to  assess  their  Impact  oa 
till-  economy. 

A  Full  EmpToyment  Program  that  will  ef- 
"s  ti.vcly  guarantee  a  Job  at  decent  wages  to 
cv.ry  American  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
v.-i.TiC.  T'lese  Jobs  shotild  primarily  be  In  tho 
pri\.ite  sector,  rmd  every  effort  of  govern- 
mei.t  sl'.ould  be  made  to  make  this  possible. 
Bu*:  the  goventment  must  be  the  employer 
of  lii3t  resort,  and  this  means  a  major  pub- 
lic nervice  jobs  program  ready  and  available. 
Ti.e  American  people  ought  to  be  at  work.  It 
is  always  In  the  public  Interest  to  have  people 
producing  and  being  self-reliant  rather  than 
iclying  on  welfare  and  unemplcyn-.ent  com- 
pensation. Tlie  loss  of  Income  and  produc- 
tion, the  loss  of  tax  revenue  due  to  tineiii- 
ployment  runs  Into  the  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars.  No  program  of  employment  is 
US  costly  as  having  5  to  6  million  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  unproductive,  without  work. 
ar.'I  needing  government  welfare  assistance. 

A  National  Domestic  Development  Bank 
to  provide  long-term  lor.us  r.t  reasonable 
tates  of  Interest  for  rural  and  urban  com- 
mtuilty  facilities;  to  assist  Industries  that 
are  presently  in  financial  difficulty,  such  as 
we  did  with  the  RFC,  and  to  promote  Indus- 
trial development.  Surely  if  we  can  have  low 
rates  of  Interest  for  Export-Import  Bank 
loans,  we  can  have  equally  reasonable  In- 
terest rates  for  the  development  needs  of 
our  o»'n  people  here  at  home. 

.\  stronger  role  for  the  Wage-Price  Coun- 
cil—yes,  a  Wage-Price  Council  with  some 
teeth,  the  ability  to  expose  e.xces:;es  in  prices 
and  lu  wages,  to  assure  that  it  has  the 
power  to  hold  public  bearings,  subpoena  in- 
formation, ordor  roll-backs,  and  above  all, 
to  mount  an  all-out  attack  en  adm^ni^te^'ed 
prices. 

A  Federal  Action  Otiice  to  breaV:  bottle- 
necks of  raw  materials,  fertilizer,  fuel,  and 
equipment  which  prevent  agriculture  and 
•ndtistry  from  operating  at  full  capacity; 

A  system  of  Productivity  Councils  of  labor 
and  management  in  every  plant  and  in  every 
industry  in  the  nation;  and  a  system  of  pro- 
ductivity incentives  in  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

A  Just  nnd  dignified  income  maintenance 
.system;  one  that  continually  adjusta  pay- 
ments for  Social  Security,  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income,  and  food  stamps  to  reflect 
the  needs  of  those  who  rely  on  these  pro- 
grams. 

These  proposals  and  others  aie  included  in 
the  Interim  Report  on  Inflation  prepared  by 
The  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee at  the  request  of  President  Ford.  These 
recommendations  also  reflect  a  great  deal  of 
the  thinking  of  the  participants  in  the 
Black  Economic  Summit.  I  recommend  both 
"f  these  reports  to  you,  Mr.  President. 

If  there  was  one  problem  that  did  not 
receive  adequate  attention  lu  this  Confer- 
ence, it  was  the  international  a.spect9  of 
ov.r  economic  problems.  The  fuel  and  food 
price  explosions  tell  tis  painfully  that  we  are 
intimately  tied  into  a  world  economy.  And. 
ill  economics  as  well  as  diplomacy,  we  must 
remember  that  negotiation  and  compromise 
.-lie  better  for  all  than  conflict  and  confron- 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment  you  • 
f'lr  holding  this  Economic  Summit.  To  bo 
sure,  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion. 
Thi.s  Is  as  natural  in  our  democracy  as  life 
Itself.  There  are  dUerences — political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social — In  our  country.  Those 
ili'^er?nees  ought  to  be  exposed  and  ventl- 
irtted  in  a  conference  such  as  this.  How  tragic 
It  vould  be  If  we  were  all  of  one  mind  and 
iirif  opinion.  The  strength  of  our  country  and 
"f  our  political  and  economic  system  "is  Its 
■  liversity,  its  openness. 

We  l.ave  had.  In  these  past  vseeks  as  we 
i>i»-unied  for  the  Economic  Summit  Confer- 
^■i..e.  a  series  of  town  meetings    .\T\d  thes« 


past  two  days  it  has  been  as  If  we  had  a  na- 
tional town  meeting,  with  people  being  able 
to  express  their  points  of  view  without  fear 
of  reprisals  or  necessity  of  agreement.  This 
is  open  government.  It  Is  the  essence  of 
democracy— debate,  dialogue,  discussion,  dis- 
sent. 

But  all  of  this  requires  tliat  v  c  arrive  at 
derisions.  Those  decisions  will  come  not  at 
this  conference  bv.t  thoy  can  and  shotild 
come  as  v.-e  review'  £.r.d  analyse  the  many 
proposal.",  and  suggestions  that  have  been 
oiTered.  This  conference  is  a  prep.-iratiou  for 
tho  deci.'on-inaking  that  Is  yet  to  come.  But 
lho«:e  decisions  must  be  timely  and  eiTective. 
Tiip  time  to  act  is  now.  A<  •^ion  delrxyod  is 
reriedv  rtci'ied. 


SF.X  DlSCRIMIN.\TION  IN  EDUCA- 
TION: HEW  REGUL.^.TIONS— AX- 
OTHER  ILLUSTRATION  OF  EX- 
CESSIVE CONTROLS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  during  the  second 
session  of  the  92d  Confrress.  legislation 
was  passed  relating  to  nondibcrimination 
c>i\  the  basis  of  sex  in  educational  institu- 
tions receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. This  legislation  is  Iren.uently  refer- 
red to  as  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  It  is  codified  in  the 
United  States  Code  as  title  20,  sections 
IGRl.etseq. 

The  primai-y  active  clause  of  the  le^iJ- 
lation  provides  as  follows : 

Ho  per.'!on  In  the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
ba.-is  of  sex,  be  excluded  from  participation 
iii.  t)€  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected 
10  dli-crhwinatlon  under  any  education  pro- 
«.  roni  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
•IS  .i stance  . .  . 

Tlie  second  section  of  tit -e  IX  author- 
izes and  directs  each  Federal  department 
and  agency  empowered  to  extend  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  "any  education 
program  or  activity"  to  effectuate  the 
provision  of  this  section  by  issuing  rules, 
regulations  or  orders  "which  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  achievement  of  the  ob- 
.iectives  of  the  statute  authorizing  the 
firancial  a.':sistance  In  connection  v.ith 
which  the  action  Is  taken." 

On  June  20,  1974,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pub- 
lished ill  tlie  Federal  Register  proposed 
regulations  implementing  this  legislation. 
The  Department  is  soliciting  comments 
•from  interested  citizens  until  October 
15,  1974."  Indeed,  many  Interested  cit- 
ir^ens  have  contacted  me  regarding  the 
propo.sed  HEW  regulations.  I.Iany  expres- 
sions have  come  from  representatives  of 
private,  chmxh-supported  colleges. 

The.se  college  officials  are  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  a  number  of  the  HEW  pro- 
visions. Mr.  President,  I,  too,  am  very 
much  concerned  about  this  matter.  I  am 
concerned  because  the  HETW  proposals 
will,  if  approved,  radically  alter  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which 
many  of  these  institutions  are  based — 
principles  which  have  over  many  years 
motivated  interested  citizens  to  give 
unselfishly  of  their  time  and  resources 
so  that  these  schools  could  exist  and 
provide  the  kind  of  wholesome,  religious, 
educational  environment  that  many  par- 
ents want  for  their  children. 

I  am  also  concerned  because  these 
proposed  regulations  represent  another 
example  of  the  excesses  of  the  bureauc- 


racy ol  the  executive  branch.  In  draft- 
ing the  proposed  regulations,  HEW  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  intent  of  Congress. 
In  doing  so.  a  department  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  actively  engaging  in  an 
attempt  to  make  law,  which  it  has  no 
auliiority  to  do.  It  is  for  the  Congress  to 
Ciiiict  lavvs.  The  Constitution  so  provides. 
In  promulgating  regulations,  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  serve  only  to  iraple- 
rneiit  the  congress'onal  enactments. 

Wiiilc  I  firmly  believe  that  private 
schocl."^  and  colleges  are  very  important 
lo  cm-  Nation  and  that  the  HEW  propo- 
sals v.ill  severely  and  unjustifiably  harm 
tliCin.  I  am  eo.u.\!iy  concerned  about  this 
inapi3ropri:.te  attempt  on  tlie  part  of 
bureaucrats,  who  are  not  answerable  to 
the  people,  to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Congresi;;  and  tiiereby,  facilitate  the 
destiuction  not  only  of  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  three 
branches  of  our  Federal  Goveniment,  but 
ali^o  of  the  concept  of  representative 
democracy,  of  republican  government  it- 
self. 

Ihe  HEW  regulations  are  not  the 
product  of  the  work  of  elected  officials 
tliey  are  dictatorial  pronouncements 
from  unulected  bureaucrats.  As  such, 
they  represent  a  dangerous  trend  In  our 
country,  a  trend  that  has  been  develop- 
ing for  many  years — an  evident  willing- 
ness on  tlie  part  of  Congress  to  abdicate 
its  duties  and  an  apparent  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  bmcaucracy  of  the  e\ecuti^ e 
branch  to  usuip  these  duties. 

Specifically,  the  legislative  enactment 
pre\1ously  cited  prohibits  the  exclusion 
from  participation:  First,  of  any  person 
in  the  United  States;  second,  on  the 
basis  of  sex;  third,  imder  any  "education 
program  or  activity";  and  fourth,  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  this  pro- 
hibition only  pertains  to  an  "education 
program  or  activity."  It  Is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  the  word  "education"  Is  in- 
tended to  modify  the  words  "program  or 
activity."  This  being  true,  the  aforemen- 
tioned prohibition  only  applies  to  pro- 
grams and  activities  that  are  a  part  of 
the  education  process. 

Educational  institutions  sponsor  many 
programs  and  activities  for  the  benefit 
and  convenience  of  their  students.  No 
one  would  disagree  that,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  just  about  everything  is  in  some 
respect  educational.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
simply  spending  some  time  on  a  colle.^e 
campus  talkinft  with  the  students  would 
be  educational.  Reading  a  newspaper  or 
nttending  a  motion  picture  are  all.  in  the 
broadest  sense,  educational.  Indeed, 
driving  around  the  city  of  Washington 
is  educational. 

However,  the  statute  does  not  say  "any 
program  or  activity."  It  qualifies  the 
term  by  prefacing  it  with  the  word  "edu- 
cation." The  ob\ious  intent  is  that  the 
general,  ordinarj*  meaning  be  given  the 
word.  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary 
of  the  American  Language,  Second  Col- 
lege Edition  (1972  >  ?tates  tlie  education 
involves  ".systematic  study."  It  Is  the  ob- 
lioiis  intention  of  Congress  that  title 
IX  only  ?pply  to  prosrams  and  activi- 
ties directly  involving  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, and  tiio.se  jarograms  and  activities 
that  are  nn  intecral  part  of  the  formal 
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systematic  process  of  rerei  ing  an  edu- 
cation at  school. 

Nonetheless,  HEW,  throu  sh  overboard 
interpretation  has  extende  1  the  mean- 
ir;g  of  the  statute  beyond  a]   reason.  The 
proposed  HEW  regulations  apply  to  ex- 
tracurricular activities  sucL  as  athletics. 
They  apply  to  programs  s  id  activities 
not  receiving  financial  r.ssi  tance.  They 
apply  to  rules  governing  li\  rjg  facilities 
at  a  college,  including  curfe  I's  at  dormi- 
tories. They  require  mixed  cl  isres  of  boys 
and  girls  in  ail   cour.'^es  c;    instruction 
J)icluding  phj'sical   educati*  n.   There  is 
only  one  exception,  and  th  t  is  only  by 
virtue   of   a   recent   "darifi  nation" — sex 
education    classes.    HEW   1  as    declared 
that  pregnancy  must  be  \  reatcd  as  a 
"temporai-y  disability"  such  is  a  "broken 
leg."  Campus  organizations  are  covered. 
Colleges  and  universities  ai  ;  prohibited 
from  extending  anv  suppor    or  housing 
to   fraternities    and   sororit  es   if   their 
membership  is  restricted  to  members  of 
one  sex,  and  such  fratemitie  ;  and  soror- 
ities must  not  operate  in  con  lection  with 
the  colleges'   or  universitiei '  education 
programs  or  activities. 

Remembereing  the  broad  interpreta- 
tion that  HEW  is  giving  the  ■  -ord  "iictiv- 
ities,"  such  organizations  m  >y  not  par- 
ticipate in  any  school  event,  [n  addition, 
"affirmative  action"  is  recjuin  d  to  remedy 
the  effects  of  so-called  pa,st  discrimina- 
tion. Mr.  President,  the  list  g  »es  on. 

HEW  has  even  gone  so  fa  -  as  to  sug- 
gest its  desire  to  remove  s  i-called  sex 
bias  from  textbooks  and  o  her  educa- 
tional material  but  did  adm  t  that  such 
action  would  raise  grave  c{  nstitutional 
questions  under  tlie  first  mendmcnt. 
Therefore,  HEW  did  not  atl  empt  to  di- 
rectly regulate  such  matoiia  s.  HEW  did 
state,  however,  that: 

The  Department  assumes  tY  \t  recipients 
(.school  systems  colleges  and  uiU  ersities)  will 
deal  with  this  problem  in  the  ex  rcise  of  their 
general  authority  and  control  c  7er  ciurlcula 
and  course  content.  For  its  part  the  Depart- 
ment will  increase  its  efforts,  thi  nigh  the  Of- 
fice of  Education,  to  provide  res  ^arch,  assist- 
ance and  guidance  to  local  educ  .tional  agen- 
cies In  eliminating  sex  bias  fAm  curricula 
and  educational  material.  j 

In  other  words,  HEW  will  attempt  to 
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do  Indirectly  that  which  it  Is  constitu- 
tionally prohibited  from  dol  ig  directly, 

Mr.  President,  title  20,  s  ction  1682, 
United  States  Code  provides  t  lat  the  pro- 
posed HEW  regulations  will  i  ot  be  effec- 
tive until  approved  by  the  I  resident.  I. 
for  one,  intend  to  convey  my  :oncem  re- 
garding these  regulations  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  that  other  Sena  ors  will  do 
the  same. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  im]  ortance  of 
Congre.ss  jealously  protecting  its  prerog- 
atives and  duties  regarding  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation.  I  firmly  Relieve  that 

il>er  role  in 
n. 


Congress  must  reassert  its  pn 
the  Government  of  this  Nati< 


Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unan  mous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  lette  from  the 
President  of  Mars  Hill  Colle  e  together 
with  a  statement  representin  ;  the  posi- 
tion of  that  college,  as  well  is  a  letter 
from  the  dean  of  students  of  I  ;es-McRae 
College,  endorsing  the  afon  mentioned 
statement,  a  letter  from  the  i  resident  of 
Atlantic  Christian  College,  a  etter  from 
the   director   of   Women's   Services   of 


Gardner- Webb  College,  and  a  letter  from 
the  dean  of  students  as  well  as  a  letter 
from  a  trustee  of  Chowan  College  be 
pr.nted  in  the  Recokd  at  the  conclusion 
ol  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  afore- 
nKiitioned  letters  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mars  Hill  College, 
Mcrs  lliU.  M.C.,  September  14, 1974. 
M;-.  Caspar  W.  WEiKnaorR, 
Sireta:;,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Waslimnton,  DC. 

Dkar  Srj.RET.'.RY  WEi:'ELRcrp.:  Dr.  Douald  D. 
Cehring.  D?an  of  St'uleni  Developjnent  at 
Mars  Hilt  College,  !-.r>K  recently  dcvcioped  a 
position  statemeJit  which  is  to  be  included 
in  tiie  Kcwolettcr  for  tl-.e  Soutiiern  College 
Personnel  Association  relative  to  the  regula- 
tions accompanying  Title  IX.  Dr.  Gehring 
and  I  h:ive  studied  ti-'e  Title  and  its  regula- 
tions very  thoroughly,  and  the  enclosed 
statement  which,  as  I  have  indicf.ied,  is  for 
pul^llcntion  i)i  the  Southern  College  Person- 
nel Newsletter,  is  hi  fact  the  position  paper 
f'f  Mars  Hill  College,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
t-cated  as  such. 

We  at  Mars  Hill  Collepe  certainlv  want  to 
eliminate  all  the  control  and  direciion  of 
our  institutions  of  higher  education  bv  the 
federal  government.  Wrhile  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  and  your  str.ff  inteiided  the  regula- 
tions accompanying  Title  IX  to  be  "direc- 
tii.li'"  and  "control",  my  interpretation  is 
tliat  they  in  fact  are  just  that.  We  hope  that 
cur  poMtlon  paper  will  be  incorporated  v.ith 
other  such  documents,  and  we  further  hope 
tliat  these  can  eflect  some  modification  of 
tiie  regul.'itions  as  they  are  now  published. 
If  you  need  any  additional  information, 
plea.'-e  feel  free  to  contact  me  personally. 
Sincerely, 

fRED  B.  Bentley,  President. 
EiK'losure 

A  Statement  of  Title  IX  for  the  Sor'TKFK>f 
College   Personkel  Assoc  L'tTio>j  October 

NEWSLETnER 

The  Uitent  and  spirit  of  Title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  are  com- 
mendable. The  thne  to  eradicate  sex  dis- 
crimUiation  from  our  educational  Institu- 
tions has  long  since  p.-issed  and  higher  edu- 
cation paj-ticularly  needs  to  purge  itself  of 
the  remnants  of  this  basli.ally  unfair  action. 
Title  XX  has  certainly  aroused  that  av.-are- 
npss. 

However,  the  passage  of  Title  IX.  and  es- 
pecially the  proposed  Rules  piiblislied  by 
H.E.W.  to  effectuate  the  statute  Is  simply 
substituting  one  evil  for  another.  Discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sex  is  admittedly 
wrong,  but  an  even  greater  evU  Is  the  gov- 
ernmental Intrusion  into  the  l!iternal  affairs 
of  colleges  and  universities  which  is  Inherent 
In  the  proposed  Rules.  For  example,  the  pro- 
posed Rules  unequivocally  state  that  col- 
leges and  universities  shall  determine  an- 
nually the  sports  in  which  each  sex  desires 
to  participate  (86.36(b)).  Not  only  does 
H.E.W.  tell  Institutions  what  must  be  done 
but  they  al.so  stipulate  that  the  method  used 
to  determine  this  desire  must  be  approved 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  ClvU  Rights 
of  H.E.W.  (86.38(b)).  Programs  must  then 
be  offered  on  the  basis  of  this  annual  deter- 
mination (8C.38(d)).  In  other  words.  H.E  W. 
is  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  directing  the 
athletic  programs  of  Individual  histitutions. 
The  at)ove  example,  and  others  which  could 
be  cited,  seems  to  Indicate  that  H.E.W.  In 
drafting  the  proposed  Rules  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  legislative  Intent  of  the  statute. 
Title  IX  specifically  states  in  Section  905 
that,  "nothing  in  this  tltl»  shall  add  to  or 
detract  from  any  existing  authority  with  re- 
spect to  any  program  or  activity  under  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  Is  extended  by 


w.iy  of  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guaran- 
tee." 

Title  IX  Is  a  part  of  Education  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1972  and  that  Act  amends  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  19C5  which  states, 
"iioth.ng  contained  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
ccnrtrued  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
&'at££  to  exercise  any  direction,  supeivibion 
or  contro".  over  the  curriculum,  programs  of 
i  istruction,  acJm'.nistratlon  or  personnel  of 
er.y  educaticr.p.:  institution,  or  over  the  selec- 
tion of  library  rcbources  by  any  education 
i'i?titution."  (Titic  20,  Chapter  28,  Sub- 
cVaprer  7,  SocUon  1144,  United  Statt«  Code.) 
"here  is  an  obvious  inconsistency  between 
thejc  scct'C.iis  unA  what  H.E.W.  ha.'!  proposed. 
KE.W.  has  I'.ot  shed  much  lijiht  on  this 
ircor.Fistency.  When  sskcd  at  the  Atlanta 
briefing,  if  the  proposed  Rules  were  not  in 
conflict  with  section  1144  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
c.-'!cn  Act  of  IOCS,  >'.s.  Gregory  responded 
that  H.E.W.  '.va.s  not  directing,  supervising  or 
contrc 'ling  tiie  programs,  atlministratlon  or 
personnel  of  any  institution.  What  H.E.W. 
was  doing,  she  explained,  was  saying  that  if 
institutions  did  not  operate  their  programs 
in  .icrordance  with  the  rules,  they  were  in 
Mclation  and  thus  subject  to  lose  their  Fed- 
eral aid.  This  re.-u!:s  in  indirect  forced  com- 
plirnce  which  is,  in  effect,  direction,  super- 
vision and  control  over  the  Internal  adminis- 
trations of  higher  education — a  concept 
U;iich  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ex- 
prr->^siy  prohibited. 

Further  evidence  of  H.E.W.  exceeding  the 
Jcsi'latlve  inte:it  of  the  statute  Is  found  in 
Section  902  of  Title  IX.  This  section  directs 
agencies  riid  departments  of  the  Federal 
government  to  effectuate  the  general  provi- 
sions (Sec.  901),  of  Title  IX  by  Issuing  rules, 
r'T-ciiirttions  or  orders  of  general  nppiicabilitv. 
However.  Section  902  is  emphatic  when  it 
state.s  that  "No  such  rule,  regulation  or  order 
shai;  become  effective  unless  and  until  ap- 
proved by  the  President."  The  H.E.W.  pro- 
posed Rules  have  not  yet  been  approved  by 
the  Piesident.  However]  Mr.  William  Thomas 
of  the  Office  of  CivU  Rights  has  stated  that 
he  has  received  directives  from  H.E.W.  otn- 
cials  in  Washintton  to  notify  Institutions 
which  have  a  curfew  for  women  that  the 
Institutions  are  in  violation  of  Title  IX.  This 
is  not  only  a  governmental  intrusion  into  the 
administration  of  higher  education  but  a 
direct  violation  of  the  law  as  passed  by  the 
C.5!. tress  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  problems  the 
pr-.posed  Rules  raise  in  terms  of  Institutional 
autonomy     and     governmental     supervision 
over  the  curriculum,  programs  of  Instruction 
and  administration  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, there  are  a  wealth  of  practical  problems 
associated  with  the  proposed  Rules.  Nowhere 
in  the  Rules  does  H.E.W.  define  what  is  meant 
by  an  educational  program  or  activity.  Sec- 
tion 901  of  Title  IX  states  that  "No  person 
in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
sex,  be  excluded  from  participation   In,  be 
denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  educational  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  .  .  ."  Even  though  the  words  "pro- 
gram or  activity"  are  used  In  the  statute. 
HEW.   has   preferred   not    to   define   those 
terms  but  rather  has  defined  "recipient"  as 
e.ssentlally    any    Institution    which    receives 
Federal  assistance  to  operate  an  educational 
program  or  activity.  What  is  an  educational 
program    or    activity?    The    Department    of 
HEW.   In   Its  Fact   Sheet    (June    18,    1974) 
states  that,  ".   .   .  the  proposed  regulation 
applies  to  all  aspects  of  all  education  pro- 
gra.ms  or  activities  of  a  school  district,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  other  entity 
which  receives  Federal  funds  for  any  of  those 
programs."  The  Implication  of  this  state- 
ment is  that  there  are  many  educational  pro- 
grams and  activities  not  all  of  which  receive 
federal  financial  assistance.  Since  the  statute 
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specifically  prohibits  discrimination  only  in 
tliose  edttcatlonal  programs  or  activities  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance,  and  since 
H.E.W.  does  not  define  these  terms  but  Im- 
plies that  some  exist  which  do  not  receive 
Federal  funds,  how  can  the  Department  pro- 
pi)se  rules  to  apply  to  programs  or  activities 
which  do  not  receive  such  fun^s?  There  is 
noihlng  which  permits  H.E.W.  to  dictate 
tlmt  a  tennis  team  must  be  open  to  female 
students  simply  because  tiie  college  library 
WHS  financed  by  Federal  funds. 

Another  pragmatic  problem  raised  by  the 
proposed  Rules  concerns  the  term  "discrim- 
ination." While  H.E.W.  does  not  ditTercnti- 
ate  between  discrimination  and  different 
treatment  based  upon  valid  classiflctions,  the 
caurts  have  made  such  a  disMnctiou.  The 
sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  hs  stated  that, 
"The  states  retain,  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  the  power  to  treat  different 
persons  In  different  ways."  (475  F  2d.  707). 
The  Court  noted  that  there  were  two  stand- 
ards of  review  in  cases  dealing  with  state 
classifications  of  citizens.  The  first  and 
traditional  standard  is  that  a  state  classifi- 
cation be  upheld  If  a  rational  relationship 
e.xists  between  the  difi'erent  classiflcationsi 
imposed  and  the  slates  rea«:onable  goals. 
The  second  standard  which  has  rcceiUly  been 
applied  to  "suspect  '  clasElficatioiis  such  as 
r.-.ce  requires  that  the  state  sliow  a  "com- 
pelling Interest".  The  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of 
Aupeals  in  this  decision,  iRobin^cr.  v.  Eastern 
Kcntv.cky)  specifically  deaUng  with  a  curfev.- 
lor  women  students,  decided,  on  the  basis  of  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling,  that  sex  was  not  a 
"suspect"  classification.  The  Court  also  found 
that  the  classification  of  women  students  fo.' 
curreA-  purposes  was  a  rep.v'->nable  renulalion 
10  promote  the  legitimate  aims  of  the  State. 

Well  aware  of  the  Courft  decision  in  this 
ctisc.  H.E.W.  officials  contend  that  it  has  no 
bearing  on  the  proposed  Rules  since  the 
case  was  decided  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  Rules.  Does  Title  TX  supersede  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Con.-ititution  and  tiie  power  of  the  states, 
under  this  Amendment,  to  treat  different 
persons  in  different  ways?  Is  tlmre  piiy  con- 
nection between  the  fact  that  it  look  ii.E.W. 
two  years  to  promulgate  the  proposed  Rules 
piid  their  rationale  for  the  inapplicability 
oi"  the  Robinson  case  to  1  itle  IX? 

Also,  if  no  distinction  is  to  be  niad&  be- 
tween discrimination  and  different  treaunent 
based  upon  valid  classifications,  then  an- 
other serious  pracl!-?al  qi;e.stion  arises.  The 
proposed  Rules  make  It  clear  that  institu- 
tions may  not,  ".  .  .  assist  any  organization, 
agency  or  person  which  discriniiiiates  on  the 
basis  of  sex."  Ms.  Gregory  pointed  out  at 
the  Atlatita  briefing  that  this  wp.s  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  institutions  could  not 
assist  external  organi>;ciions  interested  in 
recruiting  sttidenls  if  that  organization  were 
known  to  discriminate  oti  the  basi.s  of  sex. 
If  this  is  so.  how  can  institutions  permit 
sny  agency  or  department  of  the  Federal 
government  to  recruit  .<-tuc»eiUs  or  in  any 
other  v.ay  assist  such  departments  or  age'i- 
cie'^  since  the  Federal  government  is  an  or- 
gun;.:ation  which  dLscriniinates  in  its  admis- 
sions policy  for  the  service  academies  which 
!l  operates?  An  H.E.W.  official  at  the  Atlanta 
"oiiefin.-  responded  to  this  question  by  stat- 
ing that  the  service  academics  were  exempt 
from  Title  IX.  Since  H.E.\^^  does  not  recog- 
n:!?e  dit^erent  treatment  based  upon  valid 
classifications,  the  mere  fact  that  the  aca- 
demics are  statutorily  exempt  from  the  law 
dres  not  diminish  the  fact  that  they  dis- 
'-■litninate. 

Filially,  the  proposed  Rules  contain  an 
abundance  of  terms  which  are  ambiguous. 
Even  professionals  In  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
lation  differ  over  their  meaning.  This  can 
only  lead  to  arbitrary  and  capricious  deci- 


sions by  thase  charged  with  Implementing 
the  Rules.  Use  of  terms  such  as  "pre)por- 
tionate"  and  "comparable"  are  examples. 
Comparable  quality  of  housing  facilities 
(86.32(b)  (i.e.))  is  dependent  upon  the  val- 
ues of  the  individual  making  the  compari- 
son. Is  en  air-conditioned  facility  on  the 
edge  of  CTinptis  'comparable  In  quality"  to 
a  non-air  conditioned  facility  conveniently 
located  in  the  center  of  campus?  Is  a  resi- 
dence facility  with  private  rooms  and  gang 
.^liowers  "comparable  In  quality"  to  a  resi- 
dence h?ll  with  suites  and  private  baths, 
etc.,  etc..  etc.? 

Higher  education  In  America  has  always 
iiein  a  major  contributor  to  the  strength 
of  our  nation.  A  large  measure  of  the  con- 
tribution of  our  colleges  and  universities 
.stems  fioni  their  freedom  from  governmental 
control  and  their  diversity.  The  proposed 
Rules  set  forth  bv  H.E.W.  will  homogenize 
higlier  eclr.cation  in  this  country  and  in  so 
doing  will  eliminate  one  of  our  nation's 
greatest  a  .sets — diversity  and  the  right  of 
the  pfople  to  choose. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  institntions  can 
retain  their  diversity  and  their  autonomy 
by  electing  to  forego  Federal  funds.  They 
cuti  c'Cin-  themselves  those  funds,  not  so  long 
a^;o  accepted  wi'h  the  promise  of  no  govern- 
mental control,  hut  those  who  choose  this 
course  will  .s.'rely  close  their  doors  before 
too  long.  Tlicse  who  do  not  choose  this 
c  nirse  will  prospei-  wiih  their  Federal  grants 
and  look  like  every  other  InstltuJon  directed 
bv  ihe  FedP-rp.l  ^.overnment.  Conformity  is  a 
gradual  procss  of  fhi'jping  away  at  those 
rii_'hts  vhicli  allow  for  individual  differences. 
When  the  chlptjing  process  is  completed,  as 
siii-ely  it  will  be  if  there  is  any  precedent 
valtte  to  the  proposed  Kulea,  no  tv.o  Instltu- 
.ions  in  this  country  will  differ  In  any  edu- 
cntional  programs  or  activities.  Who.  then. 
Will  have  gained?  In  the  long  ron,  everyone 
V  ill  suffer — men  and  women — as  a  result  of 
tui-h  homo£;enlzatioii. 

The  concept  of  eliminating  discrimination 
whether  o;i  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  national 
origin  or  nny  otiier  basis  is  commendable 
and  should  be  implemented  by  every  institu- 
tion. But  hig}ier  education  must  be  free  to 
work  out  its  own  course  to  accomplish  this 
deoirable  obective.  Colleges  and  universities 
historicallv  have  responded  effectively  to  the 
needs  of  .society.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  less 
of  institutional  atttonomy  which  would  re- 
sult from  approval  of  the  proposed  Rules  is 
a  price  too  dear  to  pay  in  order  to  gain  an 
im.mediate  solutioti.  The  challenge  of  elim- 
inating discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  is 
a  problem  which  colleges  and  universities 
can  and  will  solve  without  the  undue  gov- 
eramental  interference  proposed  in  the  cur- 
rent H.E.W.  Rules. 

Tjfes-McP.ae  Coli  ege. 
Banner  Elk,  N.C.,  Septciribcr  2i.  19:4. 
Sea:itf>r  Ji;sse  Hei.ms. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa^h ingtrtn.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Helms:  The  proposed  rules  to 
implement  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  raised  a  number  of  problems 
for  our  institution.  In  belialf  of  our  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  I  request  that  you  seriously 
consider  the  implication  of  those  proposed 
rules  and  make  the  necessary  adnstments. 

Meeting  in  Banner  Elk,  North  C.trolina  on 
Monday,  September  16th,  tlie  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Lees-McRae  College  instructed  me  to 
send  to  you  the  enclosed  paper  which  raises 
specific  questions  about  the  proposed  rules. 
We   appreciate    your    interest    In    private 
lilglier  education  and  solicit  your  toviiiuued 
support. 
Thank  yoti  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  O'Dell  Smith. 
Dean  of  Students. 


Atlantic  Christian  College, 
Wilsoji,  N.C..  September  11,  1974 
Re  comments  on  title  IX,  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinbergep., 
Ofpcp  of  the  Secretary,  Depart mcnt  of  Health. 
Education,    and    Welfare,    Washingt07i. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Atlantic  Oirlstlan 
College  strongly  supports  efforts  to  eliminate 
tniwarranled  and  dcnieanii^  treatment  of 
individuals  occasioned  by  discrimination 
solely  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

In  response  to  your  Department's  Invitit- 
tion  to  submit  comments  on  the  draft  guide- 
lines on  Title  IX,  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  however,  the  E.^ecutive  Committee  of 
the  Boa»d  of  Trustees  of  Atlantic  Christian 
College  hereby  co.-iveys  to  you  its  deep  con- 
cern pariicularly  as  it  relates  to  Section  86.32 
(a)  of  the  guidelines  which  states: 

A  recipient  shall  not.  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
apply  different  rules  or  regulations.  Impose 
different  fees  or  requirements,  or  offer  dif- 
ferent services  or  benefits  related  to  houting, 
except  as  provided  in  this  section.  .  .  . 

The  committee's  concern  lies  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  tliis  guideline,  if  applied  literally, 
would  make  it  all  but  impossible  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  women  who  reside  in  col- 
lege residence  halis.  The  guideline  seems  to 
ignore  to  a  latal  degree  the  fact  that  womer., 
though  deserving  of  treatment  which  serve? 
to  maintain  their  dignity  and  Integrity  rs 
hi'inan  Ijeings.  arc  the  very  persons  agairvt 
wliom  such  crimes  as  rape  and  sexual  assault 
is  most  frequently  perpetrated. 

To  be  sare,  there  are  so7ne  individual 
v.oni^n  more  ca-)able  than  some  individual 
lueti  lo  protect  themselves  against  such  as- 
sault. But  to  make  a  categorical  generaliza- 
tion about  the  rr.aioiity  of  women  and  the 
majority  of  men  on  that  basis  is  obviov:s 
folly.  Women  are  di.fferent  than  men.  Those 
diiTerences,  we  maint.'\i:i,  must  be  taken  Into 
acount  if  women  r.re  to  be  accorded  tlie 
i;iotection  which  they  deserve  and  which  in- 
stittitions  such  ps  ours  are  under  strong  o'o- 
li{ia.4on  to  proviJe. 

Some  may  say  that  the  problem  can  bs  re- 
solved and  responsibility  discharged  bv  sub- 
jecting men  residing  in  residence  halls  to  the 
same  security  measure.s — let  us  say  loc^-ed 
dormitoiies  after  certain  hours.  Men.  under 
tucli  circumstances,  could  malntam — and  we 
believe  rightly  so — that  under  such  circum- 
stances they  v^ere  being  discriminatei 
against.  For  ihey  are  not  subject  to  rape  and 
less  subject  than  women  to  other  forms  of 
assault  becau.se  of  their  inherent  pov-eis  of 
self  defense. 

It  anpear.s  to  us  tliat  the  Department  has 
tactically  recognized  that  sexual  differences 
do  have  a  bearing  on  responsitle  manage- 
meiit  of  residence  halls.  Section  86.32(b)  1 1 1 
states  as  a  ca.se  in  point:  "A  recipient  may 
provide  separate  housing  on  the  basis  of 
sex." 

We  urge,  therefore  that  your  Departiae'  t 
amend  the  above  mentioned  guidelines  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  permit  institutions  to 
discharge  their  strong  obligation  to  provide 
.«*r'ir!ty  measures  approoriate  to  each  sex. 
J5ineerely  yov.is, 

Arthur  D.  Wencet.. 

Pipvjde".' 

CABDNKn-WEBE   CoLLI-CK. 

Boiling  Springs,  N.C.. 

September  16.  1V74. 
Sn.ator  Jes.'-e  Hki  ms. 
Rcybitrn  House  Ofjue  Buildinp. 
Wash.ingion.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  I  wish  to  express 
my  concern  regarding  the  proposed  Rules 
published  by  HEW  to  effectuate  the  statute 
of  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  I  feel  that  rules  reveal  governmental 
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Intrusion  Into  the  Lu ternol  a  talrs  of  colleges 
and  universities.  In  effect,  E  BW  exceeds  the 
legislative  Intent  of  the  stal  iite  by  the  pro- 
posed Rules  they  drafted  fo  ■  Title  DC. 

Several  of  our  local  Congre  Bmen  were  con- 
tacted, but  they  were  not  aw  ure  of  the  Rules 
outlined  by  Mr.  Welnbergei  ,  which  If  en- 
forced, would  completely  des  roy  the  philos- 
ophy, autonomy,  and  unlqui  neaa  of  prlvat* 
higher  education  of  which 
College  is  a  part. 

I  strongly  disapprove  of  thi  Rules  as  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Weiiibereer.  I    ,ppreciatc  your 
attention  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Ru4u    KiSER, 

Director  of  Won  en's  Services. 

Chowak  Colt.kgk, 
Murfreesboro.  N.C.,  An  rvst  23.  1974. 
The  President, 
The  White  Hcmsc, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  As  a  prefacdto  the  purpose 
of  this  letter,  I  want  j-ou  nd  your  close 
associates  to  know  that  man;  commendable 
remarks  are  being  made  by  i  ly  friends  and 
colleagues  about  the  way  yot  liave  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  your  ofiice.  As  an 
American,  I  sincerely  hope  you  have  the 
courage,  strength  and  wi^do.  i  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  Lime 

My  letter  is  concerned  wjth  regulations 
under  Title  IX  (nondlscrtm  nation  on  the 
basis  of  sex)  of  the  Educatio  i  Amrndmcnts 
of  1972.  I  strongly  believe  th  ?se  regulations 
as  stated  in  the  Federal  Regii  ter  of  June  20. 
1974  and  interpreted  by  Mr.  V 
Director  of  Civil  Rights,  Re  ;lon'.l  IX,  At- 
lanta, Geori^la.  and  Mr.  Shel  Ion  Stcinback. 
Attorney.  Staff  Council.  V/a 
in  a  meetlrg  recently  held  a( 
lege,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
atlves  of  private  colleges  in 
lead  to  serious  problems  and 
suits  in  a  society  based  upor 

I  believe  In  the  .oreniije  o 
ination  o;i  the  basis  of  sex. 
are    several    provisions    in    t 
which  give  me  much  concern. 

First,  I  feel  citifens  should 
to  attend  an  Institution  of 
tlon  which  best  me.-ts  their 
ing  to  the  interpretations  of 
der  Title  TX.  all  Institutlonr,, 


have  the  right 
higher  edura- 
leeds.  Accord- 
irovislons  un- 
ublic  and  pri- 
vate, will  be  forced  Into  the  sJme  mold.  Hls- 
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freedom. 
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torlcally.  diversity  has  been  a 
of   higher   education   In   the 
Title  IX,  as  I  u:,derstand  it, 
diversity   .-jid   dciy   oi.e   of 
choice. 

My  undergraduate  work  w^s 
church-relatid  university.  I 
plo.-ed  by  a  church-related  cluego.  Coiitrl 
butlons  are  m.ide  t  ■>  the.=:e  li  stltuUon.s  by 
people  who  e:;pect  c!\urch-r£  f.fcd  colleges 
and  universities  to  be  distinct 
lege  cannot  be  cUlIcrent  from 
tiors,  there  is  lii-tle  rcLiSon  fo 
Many  SLUdento  attend  the  smi 
lege  becaaye  of  its  partially 
vironment.  Many  parents  seel! 
tions  for  their  daughters  durlr  ;  the  first  two 
;-e,Trs  of  their  ccllpgiate  career. 

I  do  not  b-'lieve  the  12,000.0<  0  plus  £.o-!-.h 
erji    Baptist    fe^l    ths-t    in    lo^p 
de&d  cr  should  be  ccnipletely 
stA  obsolete  concept.  Neither  A  I  bellere  all 
pro-.blons  of  Title  IX  can  or  wf  1  add  quality 
', tone's  educational  e.-.;;erlence 

Are  c'aduatcs  of  chureh-rc 
tions  represented  in  the  D  partment  of 
Health.  Education  and  V,clfar«  ?  While  I  was 
hnpres-ed  v.lth  Mr.  Thomas  a  id  Mr.  Steln- 
l;ack  p,s  men  fully  acqual.ited  vlth  Title  IX, 
1  felt  iheir  i.nov.ledpe  about  (fiurch-related 
l>^.stitutlons  v/as  lacking. 
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As  a  dean  of  students  I  look  with  dlbfavor 
upon  any  Institution  which  does  not  exercise 
concern  for  the  welfare  and  security  ot  Its 
coeds  through  reasonable,  but  different,  reg- 
ulations for  men  and  women  students.  This 
mcludes  a  curfew. 

As  interpreted  by  Mr.  Thomas  at  Meredith 
College,  colleges  will  have  to  treat  pregnancy 
among  married  and  unmarried  coeds  as  a 
temporary  disability.  If  a  student  insurance 
poUcy  does  not  Include  provisions  for  preg- 
nancy, Uie  college  must  as;iume  Hnancial  re- 
sponsibilities for  such.  This  is  beyond  my 
ability  to  comprehend  as  rea.souable  or  just. 
Such  a  practice  would  be  another  way  of 
penalizing  citizens  who  live  wilhiu  the  moral 
code  of  Christian  ethics.  In  my  Judgment  we 
are  already  infrli;fc,ing  upon  the  rights  of 
mr.ny  to  cuttsfy  the  Ucmunc'-s  of  a  few  wlio 
express,  through  their  behavior,  little  or  no 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses.  This 
cor.ffcpt  i'i  one  of  my  growli  g  concerns  to- 
c-.upe  If  carried  too  far,  It  can  lead  to  an- 
other form  of  disrrlniinntion. 

We  were  told  the  regulations  under  Title 
IX  would  be  prcserited  for  your  approval 
after  October  15,  1974.  Mr..y  I  urce  you  and 
your  Bs.'-orlates  to  give  there  regulations  a 
very  close  e:aminrtlon?  I  sincerely  hope 
they  wi:i  net  be  approved  In  their  prc-ent 
form. 

Manr.PinE  the  business  of  my  office  as  dean 
of  students-  keeps  me  extremely  fcu'v  Yet.  I 
realize  my  responsibilities  are  m'nor  when 
compared  to  those  facing  you  dallv.  I  hope 
the  prossiTig  domestic  and  foreign  demand". 
Will  not  cau«e  you  to  examine  and  approve 
Title  iX  perfunctorily.  Please  view  them  from 
nin''y  per.'pectivcs. 

To  plve  you  an  Idea  of  tl^e  purposes  nn,! 
oblcrtlve.s  of  Chowan  College,  a  copy  of  the 
1975-76  cp.tr.log  is  telnt;  forwarded  uii'.'er 
M>f  r.ra»e  rover. 

F.c-f  e"lfii'ly  you'-^. 

C  '.>'TON  Lvv'is. 

Lean  of  Stiuler.ts. 


V'i:-iDsoR.  N  C.  Srpicmber  'tO.  T'j74. 

'1  1  •■>  '^RCLIt.ENT, 

The  White  Hovsr, 
Worhinntcr.  DC. 

Mr.  PRrsitjENT:  Am  wrlUng  '.  •>  you  with 
re.?prds  to  regulations  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  ani  Welfare  which  are 
to  be  submitted  tp  you  for  ycur  approval 
after  October  15.  and  that  will  become  effec- 
tive 30  days  after  approval. 

As  ft  trustee  cf  Chowan  College,  a  small 
Baptl.st  Junior  CoHoge,  am  concerned  about 
the  wording  of  Title  IX  (Noiidlscrlminatlon 
o.'i  the  Eftsl.i  of  Sex)  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  as  presented  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  June  20,  1974.  Am  not  opposed  to 
basic  equdl  opportuiiitles  for  hlgl-.er  educa- 
ilen  .'or  bo'h  .sexeo,  but  iiiwe  a  strong  feeling 
about  .some  of  the  WTdiiig  in  Section  86, 
a'.d  lielleve  there  are  thotjsands  of  parents 
and  interested  citizens  who  would  disap- 
prove of  cr-ne  of  these  proposils  being  im- 
Fog"-d  upon  our  Christian  Institutions  e3ne- 
clally. 

Hope  we'll  r.evcr  lno=:c  sight  of  the  hi;^h 
principles  upct^  which  ojr  great  Nation  was 
founded  and  that  we  will  continue  to  sup- 
port a  dual  sysiom  of  hlt^her  education  wh.lch 
hr.^  worked  so  well  in  our  land. 

May  we  all  se3k  God's  help  In  making  deci- 
sions which  are  thru.st  upon  us  and  may  He 
Rive  you  strength,  courage  and  wisdom  lor 
each  day  as  you  sr.rve  as  our  President. 
RcFpcctrully  yours, 

Robert  C.  Whitf, 
Trunlee,  Chowan  College. 


FULL,    EMPLOYMENT— A    PRIORITY 
FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-c<=idont.  on 
September  27,  the  Congre.ssional  Black 
Caucus  and  the  Joint  Center  for  Polit- 
ical Studies  held  a  work,  hop  for  black 


leaders  from  across  the  Nation.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  workshop  was  "Black  Legis- 
lative Priorities  for  1975." 

Sessions  of  the  day  long  workshop 
dealt  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the 
two-party  system  and  campaign  reform, 
full  employment,  health  care,  and  train- 
ing Institute  for  minority  political  ed- 
ucation. The  workshop  participants  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  mast  im- 
portant issues  facing  America  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  priviledge  to 
address  the  workshop  on  the  economic 
problems  facing  our  Nation  today  and, 
in  particular,  on  the  need  for  full  em- 
ployment. In  that  regard,  I  urpred  the 
work.=:hop  to  give  its  full  support  to  the 
Equal  Opportunity  and  Pull  Employment 
Act  of  1076.  S.  3947,  which  I  Introduced 
on  August  22,  1974,  and  which  was  orig- 
inally introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Congressman  Hawkins 
of  California. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  agenda  for  the  workchop 
on  "Black  Lerlt-lative  Priorities  for  1975  " 
ond  ray  remarks  to  the  work.shop  Ue 
printed  in  t!:e  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mateiirl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcom>, 
a.s  follows: 

WoRK'.HCp  ou  Br  \CK  Lrci.'sr  "ttve 

PHioRrruis  roR  1975 

i Corpon?oied    by    the    Congressional    Elack 

Caucus  and  tbe  Joint  Center  for  Political 

btitciies) 

AGENDA 

0  to  9:30  a  tn. 

Openiiit:  Statement — Congressman  Charles 
B.  Rangel,  Chairman,  Congresslenal  Blac'iC 
Caucus. 

liifluenciac  Congress— Congressman  Walter 
E.  Pauntroy. 

The  Vvtinff  liights  Act 

9:30  to  11  a.m. 

C;ial-persrn— Mr.  Eddie  N.  Williams,  Joint 
Center  for  PoMtica:  Studies. 

Main  Speakers: 

Mr.  John  Lewis,  Voter  Education  Project. 

Mr.  J.  .Stanley  Pottinger,  Civil  Rights  Di.i- 
sion.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Clarence  Mit'-hell,  Leadership  Confei- 
erce  on  Civil  Right'^. 

Kespoi.dcnt,  Mr.  Lawrence  Cuyot,  Lawyers' 
Comniitt?e  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law. 
The  two-party  .■:iiilem  and  cavpaign  reform 

11  a.m.  to  12  noon 
Chalrperst  n— :ir  M.  Car!  Holman,  National 

Urban  Coalition. 

Main  Speakers: 

Ilr.  Carl  Stoke;.  NBC  Nev.s. 

Dr.  Charles  Henry,  Department  of  Po::Lical 
Science,  H'^ward  University. 

12  noon  to  1  p.m. 

T.unch— RtKjnis  B  338  and  B  33D.  Rayhurn 
House  OP  ce  Buildlrg. 

Full  employment 

1  to  3  p.m. 

Chalrpirsoi.— Dr.  Robert  S.  Browne,  Black 
E:onomlc  RtEearch  Center. 

Main  Speakers: 

Congressman  Augustus  Hawkins.  Chair- 
man, Hou3c  Subcommittee  ou  Eciual  Op- 
prrtunlty. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  jr.,  National  Urban 
I.ea^ie. 

Respondent:  Dr.  Herrlngton  Bryce,  Joint 
Center  for  Political  Studies. 

Health  care 
3  to  4  p.m. 
Chairperson— Dr.   Jacque!yne    J.    Jac'rf.'ou, 
National  Caucus  on  the  Black  Aged. 
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Main  Speakers: 

.\rr.  Stan  Jones.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Health. 

Dr.  James  D.  Shepperd,  Department  of 
rommui  ity  Health  Practice,  College  of  Medi- 
ciiie,  Howard  University. 

RespciidenUs: 

Dr.  Joseph  N.  Gr.yles.  Medical  Education 
Profiram,  Mf)rchouse  College. 

Mr.  Edgpr  Duncm,  HEW,  Public  Healtii 
Ser\  ice.';.  ' 

froining  InstUulc  for  Minoriiii  PuUtUul 
Education 
4  to  5  p.m. 

C:ia;rpersoii — Mr.  George  Daliey.  Admini.s- 
tiiiue  Aiisistaui  to  Congiessnian  Charle.s  B. 
Eai-.gel. 

SMeakers: 

Congressiiian  Aiidi-cw  Young. 

Mr.  William  Blakey.  Director  of  Ccngres- 
slonsl  Liaison,  U.S.  Commis.s'<ia  oii  Civil 
Rl5ias. 

Jlr.  Louis  Alvarez,  National  President, 
ASPIRA  ot  America. 

Ms.  Barbara  Williams.  E:-:ecutlve  Director, 
Coalition  for  Humai\  Needs  and  Budget 
Piloritie=. 

The  Congressional  Elack  Caucu.s  is  made 
I'P  of  tiie  black  members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  It  maintains  a  staff  to 
assist  its  members  on  legislative  matters  of 
special  interest  to  black  Anievicasis.  Room  306 
House  Anr.ex,  Wa.hingtou,  D.C.  20515,  (202; 
225-1601. 

The  Joint  Center  for  Political  Stitdles  H  a 
pr'vate,  non-p;irtisan  aiid  non-profit  orga- 
nization which  provides  information,  re- 
search and  technical  assLstance  to  the  more 
than  3.000  black  elected  officials  at  all  levels 
of  government  in  tlie  United  States.  In  ful- 
lilUng  this  function,  the  JoiiU  Center  does 
not  participate  in  electoral  campaigns.  1423 
H  Street.  N.W.,  Suite  i;26  Wiushington.  D.C. 
20005.    (202)    638  4477. 

Re.varks  By  Senator  Hvfi'RT  H.  Hr.MPHurr 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  participate  in  the 
Black  Caucus  workshop  on  "Black  Legisla- 
tive Priorities  for  1976,"  and  to  join  in  your 
discussion  of  full  employment. 

Unemployment,  running  at  "recession"' 
levels  across  the  country,  is  already  at  "de- 
pression" levels  for  most  black  communiiies. 
If  you  are  black,  yotir  cliances  of  being  job- 
less are  twice  as  great  as  tliev  f<re  if  you  are 
white  (9.2^c.  vs.  4.8^^;). 

And,  If  you  are  a  teenager,  chances  are 
nearlj-  three  times  greater  that  you  wont 
find  work  if  you  are  black  (32  V,  vs.  13';<  ). 

In  1968,  unemployment  was  3.6' f.  and  we 
were  working  hard  to  get  it  down  much 
lower.  In  1974,  5.4' ^  unemployment  has  been 
f;reeted  by  White  House  spokesmen  as  "en- 
couraging" and  a  6',  rate  later  this  year  is 
talked  about  with  no  great  concern.  And,  of 
course,  these  figures  hide  millions  of  unem- 
ployed people  who  have  slopped  looking  for 
jobs  out  of  despair. 

Republican-policy-induced  unemployment 
in  the  last  six-years  lias  be?ii  very  damaging 
to  the  objectives  of  eqtial  opportunity  and 
to  tlie  goal  of  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  this  nation's  wealth. 

From  1947  through  1968.  the  share  of  na- 
tional income  going  to  those  families  in  the 
lowest  three-fifths  of  the  income  scale  in- 
creased, while  the  share  oi  those  in  the  top 
cne-fitih  declined. 

But,  since  1969.  this  twenty  year  trend  har, 
been  reversed  at  a  loss  ot  nearly  $10  billion 
to  oar  low  and  middle  income  families. 

This  should  come  as  no  great  surprise.  To 
quote  Will  Rogers:  "Republicans  take  care 
of  big  money,  and  big  money  takes  care  of 
Republicans."  If  further  proof  were  ever 
needed,  just  keep  your  eje  oti  big  business 
profits.  For  steel.  chemicU.s,  fuels,  mining, 
and  tlie  big  banks,  1974  has  been  a  banner 
year. 

And  be  careful  of  thor.e  who  quote  cfficlil 


statistics  that  purport  to  demonstrate  that 
black  families  "never  had  it  so  good."  Sure, 
median  black  family  Income  nearly  doubled 
in  the  last  nine  years,  but  compared  to  me- 
dian white  family  income  it  has  gone  no- 
where. 

In  1934  blucl:  rredian  family  income  wa.s 
54','  of  what  it  vas  for  whites  and  today  is 
57' ; . 

In  other  v.ord.s.  a  doubling  of  the  dollar 
value  of  black  family  income  over  nine  years 
has  resulted  in  virtually  no  change  in  the 
real  distribution  of  shares  in  our  economy. 

InRailon  has  been  pictured  as  a  thief  in 
t!ie  night  stealing  equally  from  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  this  ba.'^ic  assumption  that  made 
pos.'-ible  tbat  incredible  statement,  by  aii 
admiuistravlcn  official  that  Wall  Street 
Bro':ers  have  lo^t  the  most,  among  Americas 
income  group.  What  a  pity! 

lunation  discriminates  against  the  poor, 
the  old  a!\d  the  black,  and  God  help  the 
person  who  fits  into  all  three  of  these  cate- 
goric.?. The  12';  ra're  cf  irflation  of  the  last 
year  is  much  higher  for  those  who  spend 
most  of  Ihe.i-  inoney  on  food,  fuel,  housing, 
and  medical  costs.  You  don't  need  an  eco- 
nomists to  point  out  that  the  real  explosion 
has  been  in  the  price  of  these  essentials. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  I  believe 
we  can  and  must  do  the  restore  jobs  to  our 
people  and  reasonable  price  stability.  None 
of  my  recoivimendations  are  magic,  they 
won't  work  overnight.  But,  every  day  we 
delay  in  taking  action  delays  the  recovery 
date.  Tiierefore,  we  must  act  7.'0!c.  Here  is 
what  I  tlii'ik  we  need: 

First,  ta.^  relief  for  low-  and  middle-income 
people  coupled  with  loophole  closing  tax 
reform. 

Second,  a  major  public  service  jobs  pro- 
gram, ijefcinning  immediately; 

Tlii-'-d.  a  credit  allocation  system  to  get 
cripital  iiUo  priority  areas  like  housing  and 
minority  b'lisiness  enterprises; 

Fourth,  a  much  more  vigorous  enforcement 
of  the  anti-trust  laws;  we  have  all  had 
enough  of  the  consumer  rip-off  directed  by 
bib  buKiue.'-s, 

Filth,  a  new  food  policy  and  energ."  policy 
mu.si  be  developed;  and 

Sixth,  a  permanent  price,  profit  and  wage 
monitoring  agency,  directly  responsible  to 
Congress,  and  with  more  power  than  the 
current  agency  is  needed. 

But,  for  the  longer  run,  there  are  some 
much  more  fundamental  changes  in  our  eco- 
nomic system  that  are  essential  if  equal  op- 
portunity and  economic  justice  are  to  be 
more  than  cliches. 

Most  importantly,  "full  employment"  must 
become  a  fact  of  life  for  every  American.  The 
"right  to  work"  has  yet  to  be  recognized  in 
our  r.at  ion  and  millions  of  our  people  have 
suffered  deeply  because  of  this  failure. 

Congressman  Hawkins  and  I  have  made  a 
commitment  to  push  for  enactment  of  leg- 
i.slaticn  that  would  take  the  "full  employ- 
ment '  promLse  of  1946  and  make  it  work  in 
1976.  I  don't  think  I  need  to  go  over  the 
details;  I  am  .sure  Congressman  Hawkins  has 
or  soon  will  do  so.  But,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  fully  committed  to  this  legislation. 

In  a  word,  this  legislation  guarantees  to 
every  American  able  and  willing  to  work  a 
job  and  decent  wages,  and  establishes  the 
framework  to  make  it  happen.  This  is  cru- 
cial legislation  and  cari  only  be  enacted  with 
your  complete  and  active  support. 


FIRST  LADY  BETTY  FORD 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  very 
eloquent  editorial  in  todays  Philadel- 
plfia  Inquirer  wishing  First  Lady  Betty 
Ford  a  complete  and  speedy  reco\ery. 
Oar  thoughts  are  with  her  and  the  family 
dui  ing  this  tr.ving  time.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
this  editorial  from  the  Pliiladelphia 
Inquirer. 

Tliw-re  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
p.=;  io]low.'^: 

Prayers  for  a  CovRACEors  Lady 

Our  sympiithy.  concern  and  best  wishes 
fi.,r  swlf I  recovery  pour  out  to  Mrs.  Gerald  "R. 
Ford.  Even  with  the  support  of  exceptional 
persour.l  courage  and  dignity — ilie  prayers  of 
te^is  of  millioiis — Americas  First  Lady  faces 
a  frlgiiteuiag  and  lonely  combat  with  cancer. 

Everyone  hopes,  of  course,  thai  the  com- 
plicated pathological  tests  she  will  continue 
to  undergo  will  yield  encouraging  results. 
And  in  the  vrying  time  ahead,  many  will 
ponder  with  gratitude  the  example  Mrs.  Ford 
offers  Uo  all — her  personal  bearing  which  led 
Dr.  WiUiiiin  H.  Luka.sh,  the  President's  per- 
soiiul  piiysieian,  to  say:  "I  thought  she  dem- 
oiiatrated  a  kind  of  inner  strength  that  sus- 
tained the  first  family,  her  close  staff  and. 
I  think,  her  doctors." 

But  in  her  ovn  personal  struggle.  Mrs.  Ford 
al.'io  offers  an  example  to  immense  numbers 
of  Americans  who  statistically  are  potential 
cancer  victims.  This  year  alone,  some  33.000 
American  women  will  die  of  cancer  of  the 
breast  and  some  90.000  will  be  diagnosed  as 
liaving  previously  vmdetected  cases. 

Mrs.  Ford's  prognosis — statistically — was 
greatly  improved  by  the  swiftness  of  medical 
attention.  The  first  indication  of  her  case 
was  detected  in  a  routine  examination  last 
Tliur.sday.  Siie  was  under  surgery  within 
less  than  48  hours. 

A  few  short  weeks — or  even  days — can 
make  the  difference  between  complete  re- 
covery and  the  hopeless  spread  of  cancer 
cells,  not  only  in  breast  cancer  but  to  other 
forms  as  well.  And  yet  a  Gallup  poll  last 
year  indicated  that  only  half  of  America's 
women  seek  even  an  annual  breast  examina- 
tion by  a  physician. 

Neither  Mrs.  Ford's  nor  all  humanity's 
battle  against  cancer  has  yet  been  won.  But 
the  odds  have  been  greatly  improved  by 
modern  medicine  —if  o:ily  we  have  the  sense 
to  turn  to  it. 


OUR  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  recently 
reported  to  the  Senate  the  results  of  the 
Democratic  conference  on  the  problems 
besetting  our  economy.  I  would  like  to 
voice  my  strong  support  of  the  anti- 
inflation,  counterrecession  program 
which  he  outlined,  and  particularly  the 
following  policies: 

First.  A  budget  policy  that  assures  that 
reductions  in  Federal  spending  are  de- 
signed clearly  to  mitigate  the  Impact  of 
inflation,  with  prime  attention  focused 
on  wasteful  and  unneeded  expenditures. 
The  Senate  has  already  effected  cuts  of 
$6  billion  in  the  Executive's  request  for 
appropriations  this  year  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Congress  will  cut  between 
$7  and  $8  billion  from  appropriations  re- 
quests after  it  completes  its  work: 

Second.  New  initiatives  in  monetaiT 
policy  designed  to  stimulate  badly  need- 
ed monetary  relief  in  certain  hard- 
pressed  economic  sectors  such  as  hous- 
ing: 

Third.  A  tax  policy  designed  to  assure 
that  no  segment  of  the  economy  will  en- 
rich itself  by  capturing  excessive  profits 
during  tlie  present  period  of  economic 
hardsliip  and  recognizing  tliat  special 
relief  must  be  accorded  those  hit  hard- 
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est  by  inflation — those  in 
moderate-income  categoii 
on  modest  fixed  Incomes; 

Fourtli.  A  farsighted  pol^y 
sliortages  and  supplies  and 
chinery   to  stimulate  rese 
.sources  development,  recov 
and  conservation ; 

Fifth.  An  employment 
lated  measures  designed  to 
man  hardship  of  rece.ssion; 

Sixrh.  International  ecoi 
that  recosrnize  fully  the 
relationship  of  the  Amori 
v.ith  the  economies  of  othe: 

It  is  imperative  that  coo  din 
eral  action  be  taken  imme 
fense  against  such  inflatioifcry 
as  skyrocketing  prires,  prol 
interest  rates,  and  the  shriifc 
small  Investors'  assets.  The 
cannot  afford  to  take  an 
lackadaisical  appioach  to  t 
crises. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER 
KARL  E.  M 


SENATOR 


UNI  r 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Presic  ;nt.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  in  ti  bnte  to  one 
of  the  fine.st  men  ever  to  grace  these 
Chambers.  Karl  E.  Mundt  f  South  Da- 
kota, who  died  a  .■^linit  time  ago. 

Kail  Mundt  and  I  wcj  :  elected  to 
Cor.tjreso  on  the  same  day  in  lO.'ifi.  We 
met  each  other  when  we  appeared  to 
be  swoni  in  as  Members  of  ;he  Hou;-e  of 
Representatives  on  Januar;  3,  1939.  We 
remained  fast  friend.s  all  through  th.? 
years.  He  was  a  arreat  flshin  partner.  He 
was  a  fascinating  conver.>!:  :ionaU/jt.  Ko 
was  scholaily  and  well-read.  Ele  possessed 
that  most  iauportant  ingi-ei  lent — integ- 
rity. He  was  a  patriot  and  i  believer  in 
our  economic  system. 

Tliough  felled  by  a  m:  ssive  stroke 
while  still  in  office.  Karl  M  indt  accom- 
pli-siaed  more  p_s  a  Congressn  an  and  Sen  - 
ntor  and  as  a  human  bein  than  moL^t 
any  other  m.an  I  have  ever  :  ncwn  in  my 
life.  And  so  much  of  what  h  began  hves 
on  in  the  work  of  others. 

Karl  Mundt  sr-ent  a  tola:  of  34  years 
in  the  House  and  Senate  a!:d  in  his 
fourth  term  in  tho  Senate  lad  become 
the  fourth-rankincr  Republ  r.  n  in  this 


and  esteem 
)f  the  aisle. 


body.  Yet  he  won  the  respec 
of  coIleagUf.T  on  bo.h  tices 
most  hkely  because  so  muchtf  his  dedi- 
cation was  directed  at  issues  that  invar- 
iably crossed  party  lines. 

Raised  in  the  great  ouido(  r  cf  South 
Dakota,  Karl  was  an  avid  sportsman, 
with  a  love  for  hunting  and  fishing.  His 
kinship  to  nature  was  ti  mslated  in 
Congress  to  an  interest  in  la  ks.  affecting 
conservation  and  the  envfonment  he 
loved  so  well. 

R?cognized  at  one  time  i  ;  one  of  the 
10  best  speakers  in  America  Knrl  helped 
found    the    National    Forei  sic    League, 


which  continues  to  uispire 


ind  educate 


young  people  in  the  ait  of  i  jmmunicat- 


ing  well.  Hi'^  own  eloquen 


noted  whenever  he  took  to  t  ic  floor,  and 


he  further  utilized  his  .spe 
to  communicate  with  all  h 
tact  with. 

Indeed,  Karl  Mundt  ha( 
Into  the  value  of  cor.imun 
tool  lor  world  pc.ice.  Whih 


V  a.s  well- 


king  ability 
ame  in  con- 

an  insight 
ration  as  a 
in  England 


during  World  War  11,  Mundt  told  a  re- 
porter: 

If  people  really  understood  each  other  and 
their  problems,  terrible  wars  like  this  could 
be  avoided. 

Later,  he  translated  h;a  attitude  to- 
ward communication  in  foreign  affairs 
to  sponsor-^hip  of  Voice  of  America  legis- 
lation. Today,  the  Voice  of  America  con- 
tmues  to  tell  the  .«^tory  of  freedom  and 
to  keep  faith  alive  in  hearts  embittered 
by  tyranny  abroad. 

As  a  former  teacher  in  South  Dakota, 
Karl  Mundt  especially  valued  the  needs 
•■>f  education  of  our  younfj.  Today,  the 
Karl  E.  Mundt  Foundation  functions  as 
;.n  orr^anization  aimed  at  promoting  edu- 
cation at  South  Dakota  State  College  in 
Madison,  S.  Dak. 

Karl  Mundt  recosnized  the  potential  of 
S;ifice  technology  when  discussion  of  it 
v.cs  in  its  earliest  ."-tagcs.  Interested  in 
iiucleur  and  space  technology  for  the 
purpose  or  ser-.ing  mankind,  Mundt 
furraulafed  a  concept  which  resulted  in 
EROS — tlie  Earth  Resources  Observation 
System  Data  Center  in  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.  This  facility  processes  and  dis- 
cemlnates  photographs  and  other  data 
relating  to  the  condition  of  large  land 
areas  as  revealed  by  an  orbiting  satelhte. 

Seiiator  Mundt  \v\A  a  strong  belief  in 
the  strength  of  local  government  and  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  Constitution, 
which  he  called  'a  bastion  of  freedom 
f  ir  the  individual  and  the  preservation  of 
our  democracy  and  it.=;  institution.  ." 

He  labored  well  to  preserve  those  frcc- 
c  inif:  and  tc  strengthen  those  insiiiu- 
tion.s. 

My  tribute  rnd  the  words  cf  otliers 
m.iy  Ket  fieeting  notice  by  those  who 
cjiance  to  see  tii?in,  but  t!ie  greatest  trib- 
ute of  al!  to  Karl  Mundt  exists  in  all  hi.s 
achievements  that  have  sur\'ived  him. 
These  various  ongoing  activities  I  men- 
tioned, begun  or  inspired  by  Karl  Mundt. 
.J  nstiti-.te  ;;  hving  legacy. 

I  v.iil  miss  !'im  as  a  collea^uo.  I  v.!"l 
mi-os  him  as  a  warm  and  vital  human 
being  Mv,>su  of  all.  I  \\M  miss  him  as  a 
fri;rnc]. 

OPPO.SITIO.">I  TO   A   GA-OLI.ME   TAX 
iNCRE^SE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  M"-.  Fresidei.l.  there 
i-=  continued  specrJation  thnt  the  rdmin- 
istration  wiil  propooC  nn  $8  to  $10  bil- 
lion in.reate  in  the  gasoline  excise  tax 
as  part  of  its  anti-inflation  pack.ige.  I 
strongly  oppose  thut  incrc  sc.  It  would 
serve  no  purpose  other  th'.n  placmg  an- 
other burden  on  the  single  group  which 
has  been  hit  worst  by  irifiation — the  con- 
sumer, especially  the  lov/-inccme  con- 
sumer. 

The  burden  of  fighting  inflation  and 
reducing  the  use  of  oil  should  be  put  en 
those  groups,  like  the  international  oil 
corporations,  which  h:ive  benefited  from 
infialion.  Wliy  does  tho  administn.tion 
tlnnk  that  consiuners  should  bear  th? 
ciiii-c  burd.-n  of  fighting  inflection? 

Largely  as  a  result  of  g  \3  price:  which 
sojvod  '3  percent  this  past  year,  the 
typical  vorker'.s  take-home  ppy  has 
fallen  5  percent.  Yet,  corporate  profits 
have  increased  almost  20  pe'cent,  and 
the  piofits  of  oil  companies  rre  up  an 
averr.ge  76  percent  from  la-st  year.  The 
groups    tliat    benefited    from    inflation 


should  bear  the  major  burden  of  stop- 
ping It. 

The  administration  may  seek  to  jus- 
tify a  gasoline  tax  hike  on  two  groimds: 
First,  it  will  reduce  the  demand  for  oil; 
and  second,  it  will  raise  revenue  which 
can  be  used  to  finance  programs  of  pub- 
lic service  employment  and  tax  cuts  for 
low-income  families  hurt  by  infi.ition 
:ind  tight  money. 

We  sav.-  what  happened  this  past  veir 
to  the  demand  for  gas  as  prices  went  up. 
Nothing.  Ii  v.e  had  not  lowered  our 
si>eed  limits,  gasoline  rts?p;e  would  have 
even  increa,«!ed  despite  the  70-percent 
price  rise.  We  are  a  car  oriented  econ- 
omy, and  another  20  or  30  percent  g.'.s 
price  hike  will  only  force  cojisuniers  to 
reduce  their  expenditures  on  nonenergy 
related  items .  it  will  not  significantly 
reduce  the  demand  for  oil. 

What  will  reduce  oil  demand  is  a  tax 
on  big  gas-guzzling  auto  engines  or  a 
State  or  F'edcra]  cnr  registration  fee 
which  varies  by  car  weight — the  heavier 
tiie  auto,  the  more  the  tax. 

We  should  also  pursue  oil  conserva- 
tion efforts,  including  more  mass  tran- 
sit, and  tax  incentives  to  improve  the 
insulation  of  buildings — which  presently 
lose  up  to  i\>  percent  of  their  heat.  Tax 
penalties  for  inefficient  utility  operations 
that  wa.ste  oil  should  be  established. 
Federal  agency  regulations,  such  as  those 
requiring  empty  backhauling  by  trucks, 
shoi'.ld  be  evaluated  and  revised  to  re- 
move energy  wasting  transportation. 

I:;dustrj'  and  governmental  efforts  to 
utilize  rencv.'able  energy  sourc:  rather 
tn.^n  petroleum  and  coal  should  be  en- 
coui'arrsd.  Legislation  I  sponsored  to  pro- 
vide some  $1  billion  frr  colar  research, 
a  renewable  source  of  energy,  is  a  good 
example  of  a  positive  step  we  can  take 
t;7  cut  oil  di-mand.  Taxes  and  incentives 
to  encourage  the  use  of  alternative  en- 
ergy sources  to  oil  will  do  a  lot  more  to 
cut  oil  derc.and  than  a  punitive  tax  on 
g^'^-soline. 

Losing  revenue  from  a  gasoline  tax  to 
amilioiate  tlie  effects  of  inflation  and 
t'cht  money  v  Ml  only  give  with  one  hand 
\''hat  was  just  taken  away  by  the  other 
hand.  It  makes  no  sen.se  to  spend  ta.v 
dollars  to  collect  a  pas  surchrrg'?,  then 
turn  around  and  baid  it  back  as  an  in- 
ccr.ie  tax  credit. 

To  finance  the  much  needed  prog.;..ms 
f>.r  public  service  employment  and  low- 
iiicuerale  i  iconic  tax  relief,  we  should 
ci  re  the  tax  loopholes  which  enable  the 
maior  oil  companies  use  to  score  record 
profits  while  the  consum?r'3  re?l  iiiconie 
gees  down.  Eliminating  the  oil  dcnlelicn 
ailo-vance,  closing  tlie  foreign  tax  credit 
offset  loophole  and  taxing  foreign  oil  in- 
co.me  in  the  year  earned  will  iielp  to 
provide  this  revenue. 

Tho  admini-^tration  nuit  come  for- 
ward quickly  v.ith  sound,  well-reasoned 
proposals  to  fight  Lnfiation,  ccn serve  oil, 
and  .stem  the  rise  in  unemplc  incnt.  Re- 
pealed rclcace  cf  tiial  balloons  such  as 
this  poorly  con.-tracted  gai^olme  lax  in- 
crease proposal  is  haviily  tlic-  type  cf 
imprunati'.x'  solution  ve  need. 

The  Senate  is  ready  to  act  sv-i.^tly  o^i 
ar'v  "!und  admini  tratlan  economic  pro- 
FD  al.  It  has  sh-jvn  this  in  its  par-sage 
of  ktS:.siaiiLn  ebiablishing  the  Council  on 
Wcge  aud  Pi  ice  tilabihty.  jjut  it  ha^  a^o 
.shown  th?..  it  intends  to  maintain  its 
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nv.-n  coimsel  when  necessary  to  see  that 
the  burden  of  fighting  inflation  is  shared 
equally — as  in  Its  passage  of  my  bill — 
S.  3717 — to  extend  price  controls  on  do- 
mestic petroleum.  That  bill  demonstrated 
the  will  of  the  Senate  against  an  increase  , 
ill  cnide  petroleiun  prices  wiiich  would 
have  raised  ga.s  prices  20  percent  or 
more.  Any  administration  proposal  to 
raise  gas  prices  directly  will  similarly  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate. 


BETHLEHEM 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sideni.  Un- 
people of  the  United  States  are  being 
asked  to  extend  hands  across  the  .sea 
to  help  enhance  Christendom's  holie.st 
site — the  birthplace  of  Jesus  Christ- 

This  eflfort  to  beautify  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  be- 
ginning with  Manger  Square  at  its  en- 
trance, is  being  spearheaded  by  the 
Bethlehem  Potindation. 

The  people  of  the  blessed  city  r*f  Beth- 
lehem have  Invited  Christians  through- 
out the  world  to  share  in  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  this  holy  place  where  what  has 
been  called  progress  has  turned  the 
area  fronting  on  and  directly  facing  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity — into  a  parking 
lot. 

This  landmark  is  held  dear  by  Chris- 
tians everywhere.  It  needs  the  help  of 
Christians  everywhere. 

The  Honorable  Elias  M.  Frelj,  mayor 
of  Bethlehem,  Ls  strongly  supported  by 
his  vice  mayor,  the  Honorable  Hatma  J. 
Nasser,  and  by  the  members  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  of  Bethlehem:  The  Hon- 
orable Abraham  Abu  Hamud;  the  Hon- 
orable Ayoub  Musallan;  the  Honorable 
Parld  Azlzeh;  the  Honorable  Afif  Batar- 
seh:  the  Honorable  George  Samur;  the 
Honorable  Nasrl  Canavati;  the  Honor- 
able George  Aburdineh. 

Special  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the 
remarkable  men  who  saw  this  need  and, 
in  consultation  with  Mayor  Frelj,  mayor 
of  Bethlehem,  took  up  the  cause. 

These  include  the  renowned  Zubin 
Mehta,  conductor  of  tlie  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  who  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bethlehem 
Foundation.  He  Is  Joined  by  James  Mul- 
vaney.  attomey-at-law,  president,  and 
Jack  R.  Heame,  of  Handy  Dan  Home 
Improvement  Centers.  Inc..  who  is  seiT- 
iiig  the  foundation  as  its  cecietary- 
treasurcr, 

Tlie  executive  director  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Foundation  is  Hal  B.  Pliillips. 

Among  the  outstanding  individuals 
v.ho  have  pledged  their  support  of  this 
humanitarian  undertaking  are:  Con- 
gressvvoman  Patricia  Schroede?.,  Colo- 
rado; Congressman  Tom  Rees,  Cali- 
fornia ;  Congressman  John  J.  Plynt,  Jr., 
Georgia:  Congressman  Bob  Sikes. 
Florida:  Congressman  Henry  Helstoski, 
New  Jersey;  Congressman  T.  J.  Dulski, 
New  York;  Congi-essman  Angelo  D.  Ron- 
CALLo,  New  York;  Congressman  Henry  P. 
Smith  III,  New  York;  Congressman  John 
H.  DtNT.  Pennsylvania;  Gov.  Thomas  L. 
Judge.  Montana;  Gov.  Bi-uce  King,  New- 
Mexico:  Gov.  John  C.  West.  South  Caro- 
lina :  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles; 
>faycr  William  D.  Schacfer  of  Bakimoie. 

i  am  aL=o  happy  to  name  my.self  among 


the  honorary  board  of  governors  of  the 
Bctlilehem  Foundation.  And  I  would 
like  to  profer  special  commendation  to 
Mr.  Steve  Martin,  distinguished  member 
of  the  labor  movement,  whose  driving 
force  has  gi\en  so  much  thrust  to  the 
foundation. 

Tlie  Bethlehem  Foundation,  which  has 
been  established  as  a  tax  exempt,  non- 
profit foundation,  maintains  its  offices  at 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006,  telephone  202—223-4132. 

I  know  the  goals  of  this  worthy  mter- 
national  effort  will  be  of  deep  interest  to 
my  colleagues. 


ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
months  now,  I  have  been  arguing  the  im- 
portance of  flexible  exchange  rates  to 
facilitate  international  economic  trans- 
actions and  to  prevent  certain  nations 
from  exporting  their  inflation  to  others. 
In  the  September  13,  1974,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  noted  economist  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute.  Dr.  David 
Meiselman,  explains  clearly  how  this 
process  has  worked. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tntern.\tionai,  Inflation  Tied  to  F^xed 
MoNETABT  Exchange  Rate.s 

(By  David  I.  Meiselman) 
The  world-wide  acceleration  of  lii^tion 
biilce  1973  resulted  primarily  from  a  speedup 
in  the  pace  of  monetary  expansion  through- 
out tl-^e  wcMTld  rather  than  from  declines  In 
output  stemming  from  auch  oft  cited  events 
as  the  dls£4>pearance  of  anchovies  off  the 
coast  of  Peru  or  the  operations  of  the  OPEC 
oil  cartel.  To  be  sure,  there  was  some  reduc- 
tion in  the  output  of  petroleum  and  chicken 
feed,  which  explains  why  these  prices  In- 
creased relative  to  other  prices.  Also,  real 
CNP  feU  In  the  first  quarter  of  1074.  But 
aggregate  output  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  is  now  higher  than  It 
was  In  early  1973  despite  isolated  examples  of 
reductions  In  supplies  of  a  handful  of  prod- 
ucts. Thus  the  Increase  in  the  ratio  of  money 
to  output  has  been  the  result  of  sharp  In- 
creases In  money  rather  than  decreases  in 
output.  In  the  VS.,  since  1971  both  the  nar- 
row M-1  aud  the  broad  M-2  measures  of 
money  ha^e  been  rising  at  the  fastest  rates 
since  World  War  n.  Not  surprisingly,  prices 
have  ulso  been  rising  at  the  fastest  pace  since 
1946.  SUice  Federal  Reserve  actions  deter- 
mined tlie  cjiianllty  of  money,  Uie  Fed  rather 
vliau  the  fish  in  Peru  i.s  primaiily  to  blame 
Uit  our  iiillRtioii  woe.i. 

Freed  irom  loreigu  constraints  by  tlie  1568 
I  •■  c-tier  gold  iirrangemeut  and  the  1972  clos- 
i'.g  of  Uifc  gold  V.  jadow,  the  Fed  has  eried  on 
x'ac  side  oi  excesi>jve  moiictary  ease  e, er  since. 
For  the  nine  major  OECD  advanced  eco- 
nomies I  have  surveyed  tin  a  study  of  the 
current  iu&ition  I  presented  at  tlie  recently 
held  Conference  on  World-Wide  Iiifiatiou 
sponsored  by  The  American  Enterprise  In- 
btlUite]  which  Include  Canadii,  Germany, 
Japan  find  Great  Britain,  over  ihe  tliree 
years  of  1971  through  1973  liie  nomiual 
quanUiy  of  money  increasert  a  staggering 
5C';,  mainly  as  a  direct  resuU  of  their  last 
ditch  eilorts  to  retard  appreciation  of  their 
o'Aii  exchange  rate.s  (the  depreciation  of  the 
U..S.  UoILt)  and  to  prevent  the  collapse  of 
ihe  Biettou  Woods  pseudo-fixed  exchange 
lates  .system  Tiiey  faUed  at  both.  To  prevent 
liiv'  ilse  in  liio  jiiicc  oi  iheir  o\vn  currencies 


rel.i'r.e  to  tlie  dollar,  foreign  central  bnnks 
purchased  a  huge  \-olume  of  new  money. 
Lav;;!?  Germrtn  and  Japanese  stirphi^^es  r**- 
qnired  laive-scnle  expansion  of  the  volume  cf 
Detit=che  marks  and  yens. 

The  episode  was  another  illustration  of  t;;e 
feenc-ral  proposition  that  countries  v.ith  fixed 
exchange  rates  cannot  effectively  determine 
their  own  money  supplies  and  thereby  their 
price  Icvel.s.  The  quantity  of  money  typically 
becomes  a  by-prodv.ct  of  the  balance  of  paf- 
mpnt.«,  a  small  tall  Indeed  to  be  v.-agglng  a 
lar.^e  do^.  especially  for  countries  such  as 
tho  United  Slates  where  exports  and  Imports 
ore  each  only  a  small  8';  of  GNP.  Through 
these  and  related  mechanisms,  the  fi.xed  rate 
svstem  in  recent  years  had  become  iin  engine 
of  inflation,  especially  since  deficit  countries 
never  effectively  deflated,  partly  becatise  the:' 
were  able  to  borrow  newly  created  reserves 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  In 
other  areas,  such  as  ditrlng  the  world-wide 
economic  collapse  of  the  early  ]93(Vi,  ad- 
herence to  fixed  rates  caused  defl.itlon  by  re- 
quiring monetary  contraction  by  deficit 
countr;er,.  Deflation  appears  to  have  been 
ruled  otit  by  world-wide  adherence  to  full 
emploj-ment  policies  which  conflict  with  the 
tendency  for  monetary  restriction  to  lead 
lirbt  to  reductions  In  employment  and  otU- 
put  before  later  price  reductions. 

It  was  not  until  fixed  rates  and  heavy 
central  bank  Intervention  were  abandoned 
early  in  1973  that  these  countries  could  gain 
control  over  ttxeix  money.  The  subsequent 
events  hold  out  promise  for  a  slowing  ot  in- 
flation outside  the  UJS.,  but  do  not  gxiaran- 
tee  it.  As  we  have  seen,  UJ3.  monetary  in- 
dependence has  been  tised  to  hasten  rather 
than  slow  Inflation.  The  average  annual  rate 
of  monetary  expansion  of  26%  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1973  was  brought  down  to  6<!l  by 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1973.  CountTles  such 
as  Germany  and  Holland  were  actually  able 
to  reduce  Uieir  money  stocks,  at  least  tem- 
jiorarily. 

The  system  of  freely  floating  rates  \a  a 
free  market  in  foreign  exchange  with  the 
well  known  merits  ot  other  free  markets,  b\rt 
with  the  added  virtue  that  It  breaks  the  link 
between  the  balance  of  payments  and  the 
stock  of  money.  Under  floating  rates  there 
is  no  central  bank  price  fixing  or  other  inter- 
vention In  foreign  exchange  markets,  no 
balance  of  payments  surpluses  end  deficits 
and  thereby  no  need  for  central  banks  to 
Increase  money  In  response  to  surpluses  or 
to  reduce  money  in  response  to  deficits.  In- 
flation abroad  need  not  be  imported,  nor  can 
Infl&tlon-creatlng  money  be  exported  If 
other  countries  are  unwilling  to  monetize 
balance  of  payments  deficits. 

Only  under  floating  rates  can  countries 
pursue  Independent  monetary  policies,  in- 
cluding these  leading  to  generally  stable 
price  levels.  Propcjsals  to  use  fiscal  policy,  tax 
and  government  expenditure  tools  under 
fixed  rates  to  achieve  internal  stability  and 
extf-rnal  balance  are  deficient  l>ecause  ther 
lack  long-term  effects  and  their  short-run 
Impncts  are  either  too  tni.dependable  or  too 
v.epk.  Proposals  for  direct  controls  over  capi- 
tal movements  or  trade  are  essentially  dis- 
guised devaluations  with  many  undesirable 
Eido  effects  which  impair  persojial  freedom 
and  reduce  economic  efficiency.  Moreover 
under  fixed  rates  disturbances  from  abroad 
tend  to  be  magnified  ravher  than  buffered. 
ill  p'lrt  because  they  are  gf  nerally  amplified 
ijy  ilie  link  to  domestic  money. 

For  post-Vietnam  United  States  there  are 
tl)efial  hazards  and  dubious  rcwird-s  to  be 
derived  from  a  special  role  as  the  world's 
monetary  jjollcem.in.  including  the  iieces- 
i.ity  lo  enforce  rules  of  the  h.^ed  i-aie  sys- 
tem of  defii  it  cotuUrles.  most  of  whom  would 
regard  tlie  rfquircil  doflatioii  ;'nd  economic 
Elo'.vdown  as  exccis>l\e!y  harsh  and  unaccept- 
able means  to  aclileve  biilance  oi  payments 
eqttiUbiium.  Conflicts  with  dome.-.ilc  poli- 
cies and  the  diflnsioa  of  world  economic 
it.-.d  'joiiitral  po'vt-r  make  i'  luihl.f.v  tliat  the 
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RIVER  OF  NO  RETljRN— ITiE 
SALMON 
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I^Ir.    CHURCH.    Mr 
in  the  heart  of  my  magni: 
Idaho  lies  the  Idaho 
the  wonderful  "River  of 
the  Salmon.  The  primiti|e 
facto  wilderness.  I  have 
find  I  have  slept  under  its 
stars.  No  one  can  underst 
vithout  going  there.  The 
to  experiencing  the  actua 
one  of  the  finest  naturalis 
today— Ted  Trueblood,  w 
r:ver  and  Its  tributaries 
of  his  hand. 

Many  will  recognize  Te< 
ciate     editor     of     Field 
others — in   my   State — as 
without  peer. 

The  Idaho  Primitive 
Salmon     Breaks     Primitiv 
under  study  for  possible 
National  Wilderness  Sys 
Salmon   for   inclusion   In 
Wild  and  Scenic  River 
Ted   Trueblood   addr 
these  proposals  in  The 
ness,  the  publication  of 
►Society  for  summer  1974. 
Mr.  President,  Ted  Tr 
like  it  is,  and  I  ask 
that  his  article  be  printed 

There  being  no  objectio 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  i 
as  follows: 

I  From  The  Living  Wilderness 
SrauGCLE  ON  the  Sa 
On  a  bench  100  feet  above 
of  the  Salmon  River  in  Idaho 
of  giant  Douglas  firs.  No  brus 
.shade    of    these    great    trees 
pinegrass,  so  tlie  view  vipstrea  i 
i-nobstructed     and     a     cool 
through  even  on  the  warmest 
Near  the  brooklet  late  in  ti 
f^iope  of  graiiiie  talus  that  has 
the  cliffs   above  is  a  sparkli 
miniature  brook  meanders  a 
before  dropping  over  the  bin 
You  can  lie  In  the  grass  there 
water   without   fear,   because 
jollution. 

Near  the  brooklet  late  in  th 
prostrate  trunk  of  one  of  the 
siowly    moldering    away — ret 
earth  from  v.hlch  it  had  em 
fill  seedling  perhaps  300  years 
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trunk  sat  two  anglers.  I  was  one  of  them; 
the  other,  an  old  friend. 

In  the  ley  water  from  the  spring  we  had  a 
trout  apiece  for  dinner,  carefully  dressed  and 
strung  on  a  little  willow.  They  were  the 
lovely  native  cutthroats  of  the  Salmon  River 
drainage,  locally  called  redsides  because  of 
the  Eiinrise  pink  that  washed  their  sides 
from  head  to  tall.  They  had  large  black 
spots,  sparse  in  front  and  thicker  toward  the 
tail.  Tlieir  bellies  were  shimmering  while  and 
their  oacks  were  clear  blue-green. 

We  were  eating  lunch.  We  each  had  a 
hear'::  sandwich  made  of  leftover  pancakes 
fron.  oreakfast  with  a  layer  of  bacoi-.  giease 
bet\'  cen.  It  was  during  the  Great  Depression; 
v.e  riad  no  butter.  We  sat  on  the  decaying 
lri!:ii:.  facing  up  the  river,  listening  to  its 
mon>.:<';  .le  below  the  bluft,  lookiug  up 
tliroujli  the  fir  branches  to  see  cotton-puff 
cloud.s  drifting  across  a  diep-b!ue  si:y  and 
then  down  at  the  rivulet  of  spring  \v<tter  by 
our  feet. 

We  had  no  money.  Nobody  I  knew  had- any 
money.  I  had  quit  a  good  job — $15  a  weclc 
for  48  houi-s — to  backpack  into  the  wilder- 
!iOks  where  the  only  expense  was  food.  (This 
Is  true  today,  despite  the  exploiters'  argu- 
ment that  wilderners  is  only  for  the 
wealthy.)  Since  we  had  no  money  v.e  often 
tnlkeci  of  it  and  all  the  things  we  wanted 
tliat  It  would  buy.  No.v,  in  a  re.leciive  mood, 
my  c:'mpanion  posed  a  question:  "Suppo.se 
yju  liad  a  million  dollars.  You  could  be  any- 
where in  the  world  you  wanted  to  be,  doing 
anyiliing  you  wanted  to  do.  Where  would 
you  rather  be  right  now?" 

I  11  toned  to  the  song  of  the  river,  r.i  w 
rising  in  voliime,  now  fading  softly,  as  the 
\ agarics  of  the  breeze  carried  the  sound  to- 
v\ard  us  and  away.  I  looked  up  at  the  great 
trees  and  the  clean  sky  and  down  at  the 
sparkluig  triclwle  of  icy  water  and  our  lovely 
trout  lying  in  it.  I  looked  up  the  canyon 
and  saw  the  silver  river  disappear  from  sight 
around  the  flrf.t  ridge,  and  beyond  that  ridge 
after  ridge,  gradually  blending  together  In 
the  green  distance,  but  always  rl.sing  higher 
and  higher  until  they  ended  at  tirr.berline 
against  barren,  ragged  granite  along  the 
horizon. 

There  was  only  one  answer  possible:  "I'd 
r.'ither  be  right  here!" 

You  find  that  kind  of  contentment  in  the 
wilderness,  where  money  has  no  value  and 
time  stands  still.  I  have  never  carried  a  watch 
in  the  wilderness.  I  let  the  sun  mark  time  for 
me  aF  It  does  for  the  .'hy  deer,  the  soaring 
eagle  and  the  nervous  chipmunk.  Freed  from 
this  Slave  master  of  office  and  factory,  what 
matter  if  I  He  on  my  back  and  watch  the 
cloud!?  drift  by?  What  matter  H  I  wander 
aimlessly  through  the  green-carpeted,  dust- 
free  woods?  What  matter  If  I  watch  the 
slowly  fading  embers  of  my  evening  fire  un- 
til I  fall  asleep  sitting  up? 

The  Middle  Fork  of  the  .Salmon  Is  a  wild, 
free  river.  I  have  floated  it.  ridden  and  hiked 
along  the  trail  above  it,  waded  it,  walked 
the  shore  ice  in  the  winter,  and  nearly 
drow'  ed  in  it.  It  alternatelv  idles  and  plunges 
i-.orth  for  about  75  miles  from  the  junction 
of  Marsh  and  Bear  Valley  Creeks,  its  source, 
to  its  confluence  with  tlie  Main  Salmon. 

Many  years  atjo  the  Salmon  became  known 
ns  "Tlie  River  of  No  Return"  because  skill- 
ful boatmen  could  ffoat  dov.-n  it  from  North 
Ftirk,  Idaho,  to  Rlggins,  almost  across  the 
state,  but  couldn't  make  their  way  back  up- 
stream. Jet  boats  changed  that.  Experienced 
white-water  men  now  run  It  both  ways,  tak- 
ing hunters,  anglers  and  other  vacationers 
t'irouLii  tiie  Salmon  River  canyon.  Because 
Congress  in  1968  honored  the  Middle  Fork 
by  making  it  one  of  the  first  eight  rivers 
ill  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River?!  Sys- 
tem, pov;er  boats  can't  be  used  en  it.  But 
noaiin;,'  it  is  of  course  still  permitted,  and 
it  is  a  delightful  experience. 

The  Middle  Pork  is  near  the  eastern  edce 
r.f  I  he  1.232.744-acie  Idaho  Prim;tive  Area. 
"Ihis  area  is  bounded  on  the  north   by  the 


Main  Salmon.  Immediately  across  the  river 
lies  the  216,870-acre  Salmon  River  Breaks 
Primitive  Area.  Recently  the  Forest  Service 
completed  studies  of  both  areas  under  the 
1964  Wilderness  Act.  It  then  proposed  creat- 
ing a  wilderness  unit  of  1.513,876  acres  that 
would  embrace  most  of  both  primitive  areas 
and  certain  contiguous  roadless  lands  of 
Similar  wilderness  quality.  In  cooperation 
with  the  State  of  Idaho  the  service  has  also 
completed  a  study  of  the  Main  Salmon  and 
has  recommended  its  classification  under  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  from  North  Pork 
to  its  mouth.  There  would  be  two  stretches  of 
recreational  river,  one  of  46  miles,  the  other 
of  53;  a  53-mile  reach  of  scenic  river;  and  79 
nr^.iles  of  w.ld  river.  Each  is  the  highest  cate- 
gory for  which  t'aat  particular  stretch  Is 
deemed  to  qualify  under  the  law.  All  would 
prevent  the  Federal  Power  Commission  from 
authorizing  any  dams. 

Now  there  are  no  dams  on  the  Salmon.  But 
there  is  e  real  threat.  Four  potential  dam 
Sites  have  been  Identilied  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  within  the  wild  river  study  area. 
.Starting  where  the  Salmon  Joins  the  Snake 
the  first  is  Lower  Canyon  at  river  mile  (rm) 
oiie:  the  second  is  Freedom  at  rm  69;  the 
third.  Crevice  at  rm  100,  and  the  fourth. 
Black  Canyon  at  rm  170.  The  Corps  al.so  has 
I>.'-i.ed  a  fifth  potential  site,  Pahsimerol,  up- 
stre.-'.m  from  tiie  study  area  at  rm  302. 

Any  dam  on  the  Salmon  would  block  off 
the  steelhead  and  salmon  runs  In  Its  drain- 
age. This  not  only  would  end  a  valuable 
f^port  fishery  but  would  wipe  out  the  most 
Important  remaining  spawning  area  for 
these  fish  in  the  entire  Columbia  River 
drainage. 

The  Fore.st  Service's  wilderness  proposal 
lias  not  won  the  unanimous  support  coii- 
servationists  are  giving  the  Salmon  wild 
nver  reconiinendation.  Conservation  orga- 
nizations are  urging  a  2  3-mUllon-acre  wil- 
derness which  would  Include  13  roadless 
areas  left  out  by  the  Forest  Service  proposal. 
Ihe  first  aim  in  advocating  this  larger  unit 
is  to  protect  hnportant  Middle  Fork  tribu- 
t.tries  in  order  to  maintain  the  river's  high 
water  quality. 

On  the  opposite  side  there  Is  powerful  po- 
litical resistance  to  establishing  any  wilder- 
iiccs  unit  at  all.  At  three  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Forest  Service  last  fall,  opposition  to 
wildenie.'^s  was  voiced  by  logging  and  min- 
liig  interests,  stockmen's  associations,  motor- 
cycle organizations,  people  living  along  the 
Salmon  who  oppose  wild  river  protection  be- 
cause they  hope  to  profit  from  commercial 
development,  and  power  and  irrigation  in- 
terests. 

The  Idaho  legislature  has  twice  passed 
Joint  memorials  opposing  wilderness  and 
would  have  done  so  again  this  year  but  for 
a  last-minute  mix-up.  Another  memorial  can 
be  expected  at  next  year's  session.  Most  Idaho 
legislators  consistently  support  Industr.-. 
Aiid  industiy  has  by  no  means  been  sittiiig 
idle.  While  con>^ervatlonists  have  been 
mounting  an  effort  to  Improve  on  the  For- 
est Service  recommendation,  the  giant  Boise 
Cascade  Corporation  has  been  campaigning 
to  open  up  870.000  acres  of  the  Idaho  Primi- 
tive Area  to  roads  and  logging.  As  a  substi- 
tue  for  a  wildemesG  unit  Boise  Cascade's  pro- 
posal is  a  500,000-acre  "unroaded  recreation 
ni-ea"  mostly  consisting  of  canyon  walls. 
Anti-wilderness  efforts  have  already  reached 
to  Washington. 

Yet  an  impressive  roster  of  organizations 
Is  pressing  the  wilderness  cause.  Among 
them  are  the  Idaho  Environmental  Council, 
Federation  of  Ply  Fishermen,  Idaho  Alpine 
Club,  Idaho  Wildlife  Federation,  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Sierra  Club,  American 
Rivers  Conservation  Council,  Friends  of  the 
Farth,  National  Rifle  A.ssociation,  Wildlife 
-Managemeiit  Institute,  Greater  Sawtooth 
Piesertation  Council,  Idaho  Council  of  Trout 
Vnlimited.  The  Wilderness  Society  and  every 
.sportsmen's  club  In  the  state.  The  Elver  of 
No    Return   Wilderness   Council,   formed   to 
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spearhead  public  education,  has  received 
contributions  from  well-wlsbers  as  far  away 
as  New  York  State.  And  the  cause  has  won 

the  tufluential  backing  of  Idaho's  GoTemor 
Cecil  Andrus,  the  best  governor  conserva- 
t!on-wise  that  the  state  has  ever  had.  In  the 
Middle  Fork,  the  governor  testifled  at  one 
of  the  Forest  Service  hearliigs  last  fall,  "you 
ran  count  the  s;x>ts  on  a  trout  20  feet  be- 
ii^ath  the  surface  of  a  still   pool." 

Governor  Andrus.  who  blames  lo?gJ:ig  and 
tl:e  construction  of  logging  roads  for  de- 
stroyiii?  mucli  of  tlie  Salmon's  Sotith  Fork  as 
11  productive  trout,  s'.eelhead  and  salmon 
river,  Is  advocating  a  400-thousand-a:re  ad- 
dition to  the  Forest  Service  wifderness  pro- 
posal as  proioution  for  the  Middle  Fork 
vsatershed. 

The  zealous  effort  of  Boise  Cascncie  to 
thwart  the  con.servatiouist  objeclive  has  al- 
ready made  the  Idaho  wilderiic.ss\struggle 
.-omeihing  of  a  clas.iic.  Boite  Cascade's  first 
?oal  Is  to  log  ponderosa  pine  In  lov.er  Ci-.ain- 
berlain  Basin  Ju.'t  west  of  the  Middle  Fork. 
Tlie  brsin  also  has  lodjsepole  pine,  fir  and 
spruce.  The  lodgepole  might  not  b«  har- 
vested, fcecau.se  Idaho  'las  millions  of  acres  of 
it  accessible  by  existing  roads.  But  tlie  havoc 
created  by  logging  th?  other  tiin'oer  would 
destroy  what  is  very  li>;e!>  liic  fiuebt  ell: 
niiige  ill  America. 

On  the  eve  of  Forest  Ber.ice  v.orKshops 
held  in  March  of  last  year  lo  di.scu>fc  Viirious 
management  alternatives  for  liie  Salnioii 
Ri'-er  countrv.  Eoi--e  Ca;>i.Ade  .sci.,!  letteio  to 
I'll  local  suppliert-  Iclli-i;;  tliem  tiie  voluiue 
of  limber  availa'o'.c  for  harvest  in  Iduho 
wo'.ild  decr.iiB  by  35  lo  50  percent  \\\  x\\t  next 
fev  \e.»rs  and  as't-.lug  tiieiu  to  "eiico'ir.'.',;e  a.s 
many  of  your  people  ."s  poiiiule"  lo  partici- 
pate in  the  workshops  Eoi.se  Cis-.-tde'?,  owo 
employees  v  ere  tin  'lull y  r.bked  to  take  pari 
and  oppose  wilderness,  lii  adv.iiicc  oi  the 
hearint;3  la.st  fail  i.ii  the  I'orc^-t  Service ".s 
V.  ildernec^s  p;'oposal.  the  c.Mupauy  raii  a  seiie.-- 
of  newspaper  ads  predict' ns;  all  .sorts  of  eco- 
iioinic  hardshi!  s  for  Idah;>  if  the  two  priiv.i- 
livs  areas  'oecinie  statutory  wilderness,  liie 
coi^.ipany  w\mj  publi:.h<^d  a  colorful  bi'Oil.ure 
prouioiiug  its  "recreation  area"  sobeme. 

l*st  February  a  BoLse  C'.i.-icade  oificial.  Glei! 
ytiiingblood.  vas  proniineutly  invoUed  iix  a 
.rip  of  Idaho  wilderness  oppoueiils  to  Wash- 
ington for  mcetlii^s  with  the  Fore>t  Se-vices 
boss.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  But;',  and 
."--ssisiaiit  Secretary  Richard  Long.  The  others 
in  the  party  constituted  a  kl"d  of  cross- 
.'«c[l0ii:  representatives  of  the  Idaho  Water 
Usei.s  A.i.sociation,  irrlijalion  farmei's  who 
promote  dan^s  and  oppose  v;ild  rivers;  the 
Idaho  Farm  Bureau,  Idaho  Catllemen's  As.so- 
clation.  Idaho  Woolgi'owers.  Idaho  Mining 
Association;  and  two  state  legislators  who 
regularly  back  logging  aiid  mining  interests. 
According  to  a  new.j  release  of  Idaho  Con- 
gressman Steve  Symins,  the  delegation  was 
promised  by  Secretary  Butz  that  the  visit 
wriHld  have  an  impact  on  the  final  decision.-. 

From  th.e  conservation  viewpoint  the  re- 
action of  the  Idaho  public  to  the  iiidu.stry 
propaganda  campaign  has  been  encouraging. 
Every  time  a  new  Boi^e  Casc-.'.de  ad  appeai'ed 
last  year  the  River  of  No  Return  Wilderness 
Council  received  a  Rood  of  letters,  many 
accompanied  by  »10  checks  for  membership 
dues.  The  Forest  Service  hearing  record  shows 
almost  a  four-to-one  margin  supporting  the 
couitcil's  wilderness  stand.  The  majority  of 
the  state's  radio  and  television  stations  and 
newspapers.  Including  Boise's  Idaho  States- 
mun,  the  state's  biggest  dally,  also  are  on 
the  side  of  the  conservationists. 

Commenting  in  a  recent  article  on  BoLse 
Cascade's  "comprontlse"  reci'eatlon-a:'ea  plan. 
Ken  Robison.  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
St'ftiniian.  caUed  the  plan  "a  proposal  lor 
/e-.o  wilderness."  The  company  is  not  pro- 
posing to  "log  every  acre  oI  the  primitive 
:irea.s,  just  most  of  them,"  he  asserted  sar- 
ca^stically,  adding:  "With  a  friend  like  this, 
Idalioans   who   would   like   to   protect   the 


wilderness,  the  fisheries  and  the  wlldUXe  of 
the  primitive  areas  don't  need  enemies." 

But  despite  seemingly  overwhelming  pub- 
lic support,  the  Idaho  wilderness  cause  still 
faces  extremely  clever  and  politically  power- 
ful opposition,  and  the  conservation  effort  Is 
desperately  short  of  funds.  Tiie  outcome  Ls 
by  no  means  certain. 

Viewed  objectively,  the  conservationists' 
ca=>e  for  tlie  River  of  No  Reivrii  Wilderue-s 
s,ecius  stion?  and  the  hiduslry  case  tiie  op- 
posite. Idaho's  economic  growth  'has  been 
outstripping  inflation:  la^f  year  it  ranked 
third  in  the  nation.  Timber  prodi;ction  has 
been  rising  .steadily  despite  exclusion  of 
loggii-f;  from  the  two  primitive  areas  since 
ihe  I9a0s.  liie  potential  cut  from  both 
aief-.s — estimated  at  betwee".  40  and  6i  mil- 
lion bo.irti  feer — i-  less  iha.i  three  percent  oi 
l.ibt  y?ar';:i  expo)  t  oI  lo^s  and  iuiube;-  Uo:v.  the 
.Moiil.-  est  to  Japan.  Wlnt  justification  is 
ih-re.  tl'tn.  for  exploiting  thir.  nia'-sr'npl 
timber  rcr.cur.'e.  if  It  is  at  tl'.e  c^sr  of  down- 
3i:it;ing  many  of  the  value.s  of  oae  oi  the 
iialioii's  finest  rtiuaiiung  wi.'U  aieas.' 

N.!  jjennils  lor  sheep  aiid  catile  grazing 
have  been  issued  in  the  Idaho  Primitive 
Ar.'a  for  a  dci-ncie  or  Icnper.  The  oniy  grazing 
tlicre  no'.v  is  ))y  hor.se ^  and  iKule^  ov.-ned  by 
•nudes  a'.id  pailicr.>.  Tiiere  is  siniilr-r-y  h^tle 
;-:i-azlng  o.i  the  Salmon  River  Breaks. 

Tlie  Forest  Service  says  much  of  the  Idaho 
Pr;)niiive  Area  is  "hlghiy  mineralized."  Yei 
there  are  only  dome  'JH  pa;enied  mining 
claiiiui,  aiid  roads  have  bctn  built  '..o  only 
I'.vo  o.'  ihose  'lecause  the  nune.als  voa't  pay 
Ihe  :.ill.  Hei'e's  au  example  I  know  person- 
all\.  'i"ne  Lu'^ky  Lad  Mine,  on  the  hend  of  a 
ti!>jU'ary  to  45  Creek,  which  draii.s  into 
Pistol  cietk  :,iKi  throu;,'h  It  ir.to  the  Middle 
i-'oik.  ivas  oviied  liy  a  Nampa.  Itfaho.  doctor, 
r  .li  ..  .-.iuv  it  in  ihe  i^iirties.  ili  wasn't  fai' 
from  Buck  Lake,  whicli  grew  bit;  rainbows  in 
these  aays  i  When  the  doctor  died,  the  mine 
Weill  to  his  .scii.  The  Lucky  Lud  is  still  un- 
flcveloperi  becav.:e  the  ore  simpiv  Isn't  worth 
tiie  exppi:se  of  Retting  it  our.  Tills  Is  the 
c.i'-e  v.'ith  many  oilier  so-cfllled  mines  v.irhin 
Ihe  proposed  v.ilderne.*.s.  Mineral,  ye:-:  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  i-.o. 

The  Foiest  Service  ni'de  two  big  exclus-ions 
ill  us  wilder. i^ss  recoinineidatlon,  both  in 
the  Bifj  Creek  drainage,  the  largest  tributary 
of  the  Middle  Pork.  One  is  in  the  Thunder 
Mor.ntain  area  where  a  "great  boom."  start- 
ins  in  1896,  produced  a  meager  hplf-mllUon 
dollars'  worth  of  gold.  I  went  to  school  wfth 
t)ie  gr.iiidchildren  of  the  de'cloper  lie  lost 
Uis  shirt  oil  Thunder  Mountain. 

Tl-ie  other  exclusion  Is  on  Monumental 
Creek,  where  placer  gold  will  no  d«iubt  be 
worth  leccverintT  at  todays  rising  prices. 
Roads  penetrate  these  two  areas.  The  Forest 
Service  proposes  to  exclude  them,  more  than 
60.000  acres,  from  the  River  of  No  Return 
Wlldcntess.  Consei-vationists  disagree.  They 
believe  no  exclusions  should  be  made  in  the 
Big  Creek  drainage  unless  they  are  narrow 
corrido..->  along  existing  roads.  Nor  should 
any  placer  mining,  -vvith  Its  Inevitable  sllta- 
tlon.  be  allowed  on  any  Big  Creek  tributary. 
Big  Creek  is  an  important  trout,  steelhead 
and  salmon  stream  and  contributes  a  large 
voiunif  o:  ;  rystal-t'era'  '.vaLer  to  'lie  Middle 
Foi-k. 

Thousii  the  area  may  be  highly  mineral- 
ized as  would-be  exploiters  cUiim,  the  fact 
remains  that  since  1896  no  si.,'nlflcant  min- 
eral discovery  has  been  made.  In  more  than 
a  century  of  prospecting  and  mining,  the 
Idaho  Primitive  Area  has  produced  less  than 
$1.5  milUon  worth  of  minerals.  It  will  be 
worth  Uifinitely  more  during  the  coming 
ceutiu'ies  as  wilderues>s. 

Fortuuulely,  there  is  uo  contlict  "oe.ween 
those  v.ho  want  to  see  the  creation  of  a 
tui'-able  wilderness  preserve  and  those  with 
a  vested  Interest  in  compatible  activities 
and  properties  within  the  affected  area.  Both 
tiie  1964  Wilderness  Act  and  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  provide  for  the  perpettta- 
tlon  of  various  existing  ttses.  Conservation- 


ists 'oelieve  packers,  guides,  hunting  camps 
and  dude  ranches  within  the  area  should 
continue  their  present  operations.  Existiiic; 
lauding  strips  should  also  be  maintained, 
both  for  are  protection  and  to  facilitate 
f.cces3  by  hunters,  anglers  and  other  rec»e,a- 
t tonal  users. 

Some  state-o-^T^ert  ns  well  as  private  l^nds 
lie  witliin  the  proposed  wilderness.  Most  oi 
the  private  land  consists  of  old  homestead.-, 
or  patented  mining  claims.  "Visitor  facllltie^ 
are  on  several  of  the  old  homesteads.  Some 
oi  the  state  land  was  bought  from  private 
ov  r.ers  by  the  Pish  and  Game  Commission 
io  preserve  critical  game  range.  Nearly  all 
the  state  land  Is  In  the  same  primitive  con- 
dition as  tlie  surrounding  national  forest. 
The  extent  of  all  ol  this  state  and  piivate 
laun  is  negligible. 

If  it  finally  wins  the  approval  of  Congress, 
a  2.3-million-acre  River  of  No  Return  Wil- 
derness will  be  the,  largest  anywhere  In  the 
nation  except  for  potential  wilderness  ycv 
to  be  designated  In  Alaska.  It  will  also  be  one 
of  the  most  lavish  In  its  variety  of  terrain, 
plant  life  and  wildlife.  East  of  the  Mi-,1dJe 
Fork,  near  the  northern  end  of  the  presen' 
Idal'.o  Primitive  Area,  are  the  spectacularly 
r-.'gped  Bighorn  Crags  with  many  alolnc 
la'Ke.-^  In  glaciated  cirques  and  basins.  Weal 
OL  the  river  canyon  is  the  mostly  gently  roll- 
ing Ciiani'oerialn  Basin  with  its  piue  forests, 
dense  .spruce  thickets  and  mountain  mead- 
ows. The  canyons  of  both  the  Middle  Fort, 
and  Main  Salmon,  the  latter  nearly  .n  Tni:o 
deep,  present  a  world  of  rushing  water. 
Ues-  ing  white  over  submerged  boulders  and 
curlln;'  around  rock  ledges  beneath  towering 
ch.ls.  Beyjnd  the  rivers  sre  countless  --iiaiier 
;t  renins. 

A  visiter  has  a  good  chance  of  encouuier- 
i:ig  many  kii'.ds  cf  wildlife — for  InsLan',..' 
mule  and  wiiltcTnil  deer.  elk.  moose.  Roc'tj 
M(Hiiui;:ii  goats  and  bighorn  .sheep.  bL^ck 
bears,  even  (if  you  are  lucky)  cougars.  1  have 
wa'-hed  otiers  playing  In  the  Middle  Fork, 
.'ind  I  have  seen  the  mink,  marten,  wea.sel, 
bea\er.  bobcat,  coyote  and  red  iox.  Y'ou  cati 
hardly  miss  tlie  saucy  pine  squirrel,  alihough 
you  might  niiss  his  nocturnal  flying  cou.siu. 

Surely  the  most  fascinating  of  112  re- 
corded b'r.1  .species— and  they  include  go;deii 
eagles  and  an  occasional  bald  eagle  and  o'- 
prey — is  ilie  little  water  ouzel  or  dip.oer 
ha' e  listened  to  liis  song  in  winter  7tr.  Ue 
si'jod  ou  til*  edge  of  the  ice  aijd  w.=ii:r.e(J 
liim  plunge  into  the  frigid  water  and  dis- 
appe:ir  bei.eaih  ius  black  surface  to  pick 
aqua.ic  iasects  off  the  mhraerged  lot'fis 
Seconds  later  he  would  pop  out  to  p)crch 
again  en  the  edge  of  the  Ice  and  re.si:r':c 
Eiiii^InK 

Native  lu  ttie  arer  are  Franklin  grovse 
the  trusting  little  'fool  hens"  that  can  eln-di 
iiatnral  enemies  but  have  never  learned  to 
cope  with  niau.  You  can  kill  ihem  with  a 
stick,  and  they  have  become  very  scarce 
in  areas  accessi'ile  by  road.  There  aie  also 
bli'o  .-I'.id  ruifed  grouse.  The  exotic  clmkrvr 
and  Hungatian  partridges  thrive  In  suitable 
places  along  both  the  Main  Salmon  nrA 
lo'A-er  Middle  Fork. 

Among  Ihe  smaller  mamniais  the  little 
coney,  pica  or  roc;:  rabbit,  wliich  has  no 
'isible  tail,  is  a.s  uitriguuig  as  the  oii^el 
among  birds  An  inhabitant  of  high-altitude 
ro./'k  Slides,  he  spends  his  summers  cu'.  i'ai;, 
and  curing  grass  and  flowers  and  then  build- 
ing little  haystacks  iiniier  the  shelter  of  cver- 
hanuing  boulders  for  his  winter  food  supply 
He  blends  perfectly  into  his  surroimdings 
and  as  you  walk  past  a  jumble  of  mountain- 
side rocks  your  first  clue  to  his  presence, 
no  doubt,  will  l>e  liearlnj;  his  high-pitched 
squeak. 

To  any  naiure  lover  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  birds,  animals,  vlldflowers  and 
spacious  landscape  of  this  great  unspoiled 
wild  country  should  be  a  compelling  argu- 
nieiit  for  giving  it  permanent  protection  as 
part  of  the  Natlon.i!  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion  Svstem. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presider 
has  been  in  the  forefront 
1c  iii.'iure  the  humane  car 
pnU  protection  of  the  men 
1   authored   tJ:e   bill   of 
i/ientally  retarded,  which 
before  the  Senate  a.s  title 
^  elopmentally  Disabled 
Eill  of  Rights  Act  'S.  3368) . 
lien,  written  in  large  part  i 
the  tragedies  of  Willov.  broo 
1  i.^titutions  througiiout  tiic 
c.Jy  protects  the  rights  of 
tionalized   mentally   retar 
losters  and  promotes  alter 
ods  of  community  care  and 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Camphill  Village,  a  uniq 
working  community  for  the 
larded  at  Copake.  N.Y.,  is 
of  a  community  alternative 
tively  provides  care  and  tr( 
most  important,  does  so  wit 
the  mentally  retarded  per 
ices  and  who  serve  it.  I 
share  with  my  ccllengues  inf 
garding  Camphill  Village. 

At  my  reo.uest.   the  mine 
t>  the  Labor  and  Public 
mittee.  Jay  Cutler,  visited  C 
l.^ge.  His  report  makes  it 
that   although   Camphill  V 
cept  of  communal  living  c 
Sidered  a  step  back  in 
mankind    light    years    for 
arena  of  human  relations. 

I  am  gratified  there  are 
I   am   particularly   proud 
ample  is  located  in  my  ow 
Ftaie — where       normal 
houseparents  staff,  and  thei 
and  villager-s — the  mentally 
live  and  work  together  with 
respect. 

Camphill  Village,  founded 
day   occupies   a  550-acre  si 
town  of  Copake,  in  Coliunb; 
upstate   New   York.    The 
which  the  village  is  based  is 
malizption."  At  this  facility 
mentally  retarded  persons  li 
tribute  to  a  total  community 
persons.  The  unique  aspect 
ity  is  that  the  stafT  and  the 
tarded  are  fully  integrated 
type   units,   with  e\eryone 
iespo:isibilities,  to  their 
and  potential,  equally. 

Extensive  agriculture  and 
workshops    provide    the 
Camphill "s  commimity.  Mosi 
lage's  food  and  dairy  needs 
the  produce  of  their  own  f 
shops  which  produce  a  wid( 
products  for  sale  help  contr 
financial  base  of  the  facUitj 
tally  retarded  share  and  com 
fvicets   of   agriculture   and 
The  villagers,  each  according 
ity,  thus  share  in  dignified 
productivity  which  develops 
a  sen.se  of  wortii.  and  contrib 
to  the  goal  of  "norrnalizatioi 
In  the.<^e  times  in  which  we 
shoi-ked  and  disheortened  by 
ring  examples  of  the  tragic 
hopelessness  that   i.;   the  pi 
mentally  retarded,  it  4s  mos 
to  focas  the  public  siwtlight 
aniplQ  of  a  new  approach  to  tje 
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of  the  mentally  retarded  which  is  work- 
ing. Camphill  Village  is  one  such  ex- 
ample. We  need  many  more  such  efforts. 

I  believe  the  Developmentally  Disabled 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  will 
provide  the  impetus  for  such  effort,  and 
hasten  tiie  day  when  our  national  shame 
of  Willowbrooks  has  ended  forever. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
a  complete  imderstrnding  of  this  unique 
program,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpt.'-,  from  the  brochure  entitled 
'Camphill  Village"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
v-nre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recort, 
8';  follov.-s: 

CAMriiii.L  Village 

INTRODUCTIOK 

CamiihiU  ^Miage  in  C^pnkf.  NY.  r-'Tipriscs 
S)me  two  imndred  pfop'.e  who  share  the;r 
l;fe  In  commiiiial  fashlori.  Ai3oiit  one  hun- 
dred of  iliem  are  mentaUy  retarded. 

A  completely  imegratPd  community,  it  of- 
fers to  mentally  handicapped  adults  the 
benefit  of  home  life  and  social  acceptance, 
of  freedom  and  human  tii^nli,y,  pr.'ductive 
^vork  and  training  in  useful  Gkills,  recreation 
and  suitable  cultural  r.ciivlties. 

■■Normali?at;on"  for  retarded  persons  has 
been  stressed  as  the  goal  of  certain  enorts 
currently  made  on  their  behalf  by  profes- 
sional.s,  lepi-Jators  f.nd  private  organizations. 
Camphill  has  always  directed  its  work  aiong 
these  lines.  It  has  from  Its  beginninr  elimi- 
nated the  rigid  differeniiation  between  "nor- 
malcy" and  •'abnormality"  In  most  area*  of 
liuman  relations  and  helped  to  Integrate  the 
h,"indic.Tpped   person   Into  society. 

In  Camphill  Village  the  relation  between 
the  stall  and  the  handicapped  is  not  one  of 
wardens  and  patients.  They  live  together  in 
a  family  situation  and  In  a  permanent  or 
even  life-long  partnership  in  the  spheres  of 
work  and  human  relations,  on  eqtial  terms 
as  far  as  possible — as  in  any  family. 

Many  wore  such  efTorts  to  get  retarded 
persons  out  f  f  the  instuutions,  educated  and 
integrated  into  society,  are  needed:  and 
m.-xny  in  fact  are  being  undertaken  today  in 
this  country  and  all  over  the  world.  Small 
in  terms  of  size  and  numbers.  Camphill  Vll- 
Ir.de  has  its  special  task  and  nn  important 
contribution  to  offer.  It  serves  as  a  demon- 
stnUi(,'n  of  the  feasibility  of  new  approaches 
and  maV.es  its  experience  freely  available  to 
groups  interested  in  starting  similar  projects. 
This  rural  community  consists  of  a  group 
of  family-sized  self-contained  households, 
each  shared  by  six  to  eight  h!;ndicapped 
■'Villagers  '  and  two  to  four  "co-workers"  and 
their  children.  Situated  on  580  acres  of  pri- 
\aie  land,  the  Village  ha.s,  in  addlticn  to  the 
specially  built  residential  unit.^,  a  community 
hall,  workshops  and  agrlculturai  facilities. 
Its  program  involves  e\ery  single  Villager 
fully  in  a  life  routine  of  purposeful  work  and 
a  comfortable  social  life,  In  surroundings 
carefully  designed  around  the  special  needs 
and  potentialities  of  the  mentally  handi- 
capped. 

An  active  interchange  between  Camphill 
Village  and  the  surrounding  local  commti- 
nity  makes  it  possible  for  the  Individual 
Villager,  who  might  never  achieve  this  on 
his  own,  to  be  accepted  by  the  world  around 
him  in  friendship,  understanding  and  sin- 
cerity. Through  his  .«:tandlng  In  his  own  com- 
munity, and  its  relation  to  the  world-at- 
large,  the  retarded  person  In  Camphill  Vll- 
Inge  enjoys  the  benefits  rf  the  greatest  pos- 
sible "normalizf  tlon",  v.ithout  being  exposed 
to  the  dangers  engendered  by  the  need  to 
fend  for  himself  in  urban  svirroundingF,  to 
earn  wages  and  to  deal  with  situations 
beyond  his  grpsp, 

AEOirr   RUDOLF    STEINER 

Camphill  Village  owes  the  principal  In- 
Bpiration   and   motivation   for   it£   work   to 


Ideas  expressed  in  the  comprehensive  philos- 
ophy of  Dr.  Rudolf  Stelner,  philosopher, 
scientist  and  educator,  (1861-1925),  origina- 
tor of  Anthroposophy. 

KARL     KCENIC     AND     THE     EECINNINCS     OF     THE 
CAMPHILL    MOVEMENT 

In  the  lat*  nineteen-thlrties.  Dr.  Karl 
Koenig,  a  noted  Viennese  physician,  (19C2- 
1966),  and  several  young  friends  started  a 
email  residential  school  for  retarded,  dis- 
turbed and  otherwise  handicapped  children 
near  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  Of  CAMPHILL  VILLAGE,   U.S.A. 

In  1959,  the  Camphill  Movement  re- 
sponded to  an  invitation  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  took  over  a  school  for 
retarded  childien  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
ha.":  since  been  rclo."ated,  greatly  expanded 
and  transformed  into  a  Children's  Village 
i;amed  Beaver  Ru'i,  near  Pottstown,  Pa. 

THE    CO-WOItKERS    A!.D    THE    COMMUNITY 
CONCEPT 

People  from  all  walks  of  life  and  of  all 
ai;e  groups  have  responded  to  the  idea  of 
living  in  a  community  with  handicapped 
people  in  one  of  Camphill's  places. 

THE     VILLAGERS 

The  elislbility  of  handicapped  persons  for 
Camphill  Vlllat;es  depends  on  several  quali- 
fications. They  must  be  over  18  years  of  age 
and  able  to  take  care  of  their  basic  personal 
r.ee<is  such  as  eating,  personal  hygiene  and 
dressing,  without  major  assistance.  They 
must  be  fully  ambulatory  and  physically  well 
enough  not  to  require  continuous  medicnl 
attendance  or  hospital  facilities.  They  must 
be  able  to  perform,  or  learn  to  perform,  some 
kind  of  useful  work;  and  they  must  be  ca- 
pable of  a  degree  of  awareness -of  themselves 
as  member?;  of  society. 

It  is  beyond  the  practical  possibiilties  of 
Camphill  Village  to  be  of  service  to  persons 
who  are  too  deficient  mentally  or  physically 
to  meet  the.se  requirement.s.  By  the  same 
token,  Camphill  Village  is  not  meant  for 
fccrderline  cases.  Persons  only  marginally  re- 
tarded and  close  to  generally  accepted  stand- 
ards of  normalcy  can  live  and  function  under 
minimal  supervision,  available  through  such 
programs  as  hostels,  halfway  houses,  or 
sheltered  workshops. 

At  Camphill  Village  no  fences  or  walls 
limit  the  physical  freedom  of  the  Villagers, 
no  regulations  diiTerent  from  those  guiding 
any  normal  family  household  reduce  the  dig- 
nity of  their  human  freedom.  In  small  family 
units  houseparents,  often  with  their  cv.ii 
children,  and  usually  one  or  two  younger  co- 
workers, share  the  hou.sehold  and  all  i:« 
duties  and  comforts  with  six  to  eight  Vil- 
lagers of  both  sexes.  E.xcept  for  some  details 
which  are  worked  out  in  common  between 
groups  of  neighboring  houses,  each  house- 
hold Is  run  independently.  Each  Village  fam- 
ily does  its  own  shopping,  cooking,  house- 
keeping, decorating  and  planning  and  has  its 
ow^l  social  life.  Single  or  double  betiroo.ms 
afford  everybody  privacy.  There  are  no  fa- 
cilities of  an  institutional  character  such  as 
dormitories  or  a  central  cafeteria. 

An  'applicant  who,  after  an  Initial  inter- 
view, appears  suitable  spends  a  trial  period  of 
several  weeks  at  the  Village.  His  reactions 
and  adjustment  to  the  community  situation 
can  be  observed  as  he  lives  and  works  among 
the  other  Villagers.  His  suitability  can  be  as- 
sessed with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy.  Even 
so,  for  those  eventually  admitted,  no  uncon- 
ditional commitment  can  be  made.  Although 
It  happens  very  rarely,  regression  to  a  point 
where  only  hospital  care  can  be  effective 
might  occur  and  preclude  a  person's  further 
stay  at  Camphill  Village. 

THE  VILLAGERS'  WORK 

'A'CTk  within  the  community  situation  is 
Of  twofold  therapeutic  significance.  First,  the 
fundamental  educational  and  human  benefit 
of  learning  the  responsible  use  of  tools  and 
materials;  and  secondly,  the  opportunity  to 
be  of  service  to  others  by  applying  the  ac- 
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quired  skills  to  productive  work  in  non-com- 
petitive sttrroundings.  Whatever  work  a  Vil- 
lager is  engaged  In  is  meaningful  because  it 
i.-  actually  needed. 

The  self-confidence  and  dignity  resulting 
from  'ihls  attitude  towards  work  is  a  promi- 
nent factor  in  the  therapeutic  desiaii  of  the 
Camphill  Village  community. 

ci'liura:  and  recreatonal  ..triviTiES 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  entrrtalnment. 
of  intellectual  and  artiiiic  stimulation  avail- 
able to  the  Village"s.  During  the  winter 
mouths  one  gathers  regularly  in  small  groups 
at  Fovntain  Hall,  in  living  rooms  and  work- 
shops for  courses  in  many  subjects;  choral 
singing,  painting,  crafts,  current  events, 
zoology,  music  appreciation,  story  reading,  to 
name  a  few.  Tliese  activities  are  always  kept 
at  an  adult  level  without  talking  down  to  the 
participants.  Seasonally,  nature  walks  and 
excursions,  swimming,  picnicking,  folkdanc- 
ing  and  games  replace  the  Indoor  activities. 

The  main  auditorium  of  Fountain  Hall  is 
the  scene  of  major  offerings:  drr.matic  and 
rrusical  presentations,  e\irythmy.  lectures 
and  Vil'age  meetings,  monies,  slide  showings 
and  socials.  While  these  events  are  mostly 
prepared  by  the  co-workers  and  involve  the 
participation  of  Villagers,  often  after  many 
weeks  of  rehearsing,  frequent  offerings  by 
professional  talent  add  gre?.tly  lo  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  Village.  Renowned 
musicians,  dancers,  lecturer."  and  local  drama 
groups  have  performed  I'l  Foiuitaln  Hall. 
The  seating  capacity  of  Fountain  Hall  makes 
it  possible  to  invite  friends  from  the  wider 
community  to  these  events.  Mutual  apprecia- 
tion and  Increased  understandiug  always 
results  from  such  invitations. 

By  avoiding  the  expostire  to  TV  programs 
and  the  indiscriminate  day-long  outpouring 
of  the  substandard  radio  programs  available 
in  the  area,  Camphill  Village  is  able  to  restore 
interest  In  such  widely  neglected  active 
efforts  as  learning  to  play  an  instrument 
reading,  choir-singing  or  participation  in 
dramatics. 

THE  SOLE  OF  RELIGION 

Religion  forms  an  integral  part  of  life 
in  Camphill  Village. 

The  members  of  the  Camphill  Community 
come  from  diverse  religious  backgrounds. 
Anthroposophy,  which  unites  them,  ac- 
knowledges the  common  origio  and  spiritual 
core  of  all  creeds  and  presupposes  acceptance 
of  one's  neighbor  regardless  of  his  religious 
or  national  background,  racial  origin  or 
degree  of  Intellectual  endowment.  All  com- 
munities of  the  Camphill  Movement  strive 
to  live  by  the  basic  concepts  of  Christianity. 

Every  Saturday,  a  Bible  Evening,  held  In 
the  family  setting  of  each  Village  house, 
serves  as  preparation  for  the  Service  on 
Sunday  morning,  which  unites  the  whole 
community  before  the  altar  at  Fountain 
Hall — although  attendance  is  by  no  means 
obligatory. 

In  all  educational  efforts  particular  stress 
Is  laid  on  cultivating  reverence  for  all 
phenomena  of  life.  The  festivals  of  the  year 
are  celebrated  in  the  context  of  Nature's 
seasons:  Easter,  St.  John  (Midsummer), 
Michaelmas  (Pall)  and  Christmas.  Tlieir 
observance  helps  everybody  in  the  com- 
munity to  gain  a  heightened  experience  of 
himself,  his  rel'dtion  to  the  world  and  to  his 
fellow  man. 

ECONOMICS 

A  sizeable  part  of  the  comniunity's  food 
requirements  is  met  by  products  of  its  own 
larm  and  gardens:  dairy  products,  eggs,  beef 
and  pork,  grain  and  vegetables.  Bread  and 
maple  syrup  are  produced  in  sufticient  quan- 
titites  to  be  sold  to  outside  customers.  Sur- 
plus is  preserved  for  later  consumption  in  the 
community's  own  processing  plant.  All  farm- 
ing and  gardening  is  done  on  the  bio-dynamic 
principle.  No  chemical  fertilizers  or  insecti- 
cides are  used. 

Other  than  food,  the  Village  produces  the 
foUo'.ving    Items    in    Its    several    W'orkshops 


which  operate  daily,  with  three  to  ten  Vil- 
lagers each,  tinder  the  guidance  of  workmas- 
ters:  soft  dolls,  handbound  books,  copper  eu- 
amelware,  woven  goods;  toys  and  other  arti- 
cles made  of  wood.  A  small  factory  produces  a 
wooden  bed  of  Swiss  design.  These  products 
are  sold  by  mailorder,  through  stores  ard  in 
tne  Village  Gift  Shop  which,  located  ou  the 
premises,  has  established  considerable  re- 
ptile as  a  place  for  brow.iing  and  .'hopping. 
Although  of  necessity  the  output  Is  small 
compared  to  commercial  production,  the  sales 
figure  significantly  in  the  economy  of  the 
Village.  1'hey  al.so  help  in  promoting  its  work 
and  the  idea  of  Camphill  to  the  ptiblic.  Ine 
I-.ioclu..-'s  of  the  Village  crafts  are  sold  only 
on  the  strength  of  their  attractiveness  and 
quality.  Sales  a>e  not  sought  through  an  ap- 
peal to  charity  by  advertising  these  articles 
as  the  work  of  handicapped  persoiis. 

It  is  not  possible  to  operate  Camphill  Vil- 
lage without  regular  contributions  paid  on 
behalf  of  each  Villager  by  his  family  (or  in 
the  case  of  New  York  State  residents,  by  the 
State.)  In  the  absence  of  State  or  Federal 
subsidies,  Camphill  VUlage  is  dependent  ou 
funding  through  grants  or  bequests  in  order 
to  retain  a  'Villager  in  the  Community  after 
tlie  death  of  his  parents  or  guardians.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  make  Camphill  Village  the 
permanent  home  for  every  Villager  who 
wishes  lo  reside  there.  The  success  of  this 
attempt,  however,  is  dependent  on  the  avail- 
ability of  additional  funds  and  donations.  It 
is  expected  that  all  parents  who  can  pos- 
sibly do  so  pro". ide  trust  funds  to\>aiU  the 
futare  of  their  sons  or  daughters. 

MFDICAL    SLTEnvlSION 

The  health  of  the  Village  population  is 
looked  after  by  a  medical  dbectcr  with  the 
cooperation  of  local  doctors  and  psychiatric 
constUtants.  In  addition,  the  excellent  medi- 
cal service?  of  the  wider  community  are 
aveilabie. 

Camphill  Village  operates  under  license 
from  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Menl.il  Hygiene  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

TRAINING    COURSE 

For  those  who  consider  a  career  In  the 
field  of  curative  education  a  training  course 
was  established  in  1949.  The  three-year  pro- 
gram is  conducted  in  the  U.S.  by  Camphill 
Special  Schools  In  Beaver  Run,  and  at  Camp- 
hUl  centers  abroad.  The  International  char- 
acter of  this  training  course  Is  one  of  Its 
Important  aspects.  Participants  are  encour- 
aged to  take  it  In  more  than  one  of  the  dif- 
ferent Camphill  centers  throughout  the 
world. 

The  structure  of  the  course  is  fundamen- 
tally the  same  throughout  the  Camphill 
Movement.  It  combines  practical  experience 
of  living  ■with  handicapped  persons  with 
formal  studies  of  the  philosophic,  thera- 
peutic, educational,  social  and  economic  as- 
pects of  Camphill  work.  It  offers  opportun- 
ities for  learning  to  understand  the  human 
being  and  his  handicaps,  and  acquiring  fun- 
damentals for  responsible  action  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  realm  of  curative  education. 

CONCLUSION 

M<:>ntal  retardation  is  a  problem  which  will 
always  be  with  us.  We  must  accept  it  and 
live  with  it. 

The  social  and  spiritual  attitude  which 
motivates  the  work  of  the  Camphill  Move- 
ment enables  the  retarded  person  to  live  in 
basic  harmony  with  his  surroundings,  to  gain 
self-confidence,  to  work,  aided  by  his  guides 
and  co-workers,  toward  self-improvement 
without  despairing  of  his  limitations— to  be 
himself. 


REHABILITATION  THROUGH 
HORTICULTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
issues  and  policies  which  are  advocated 
and  debated  in  tiiis  Cham'oer  are  legion. 


PositioiLs  and  differences  are  strongly 
and  honestly  held.  But  I  believe  that  we 
are  all  in  fundamental  agreement  when 
we  say  that  one  of  the  principal  aims 
of  our  Go\ernment  is  to  guarantee  a 
truly  humanized  life  for  all  Americans. 

A  truly  hunianii^ed  life  con.sists  of 
more  than  merely  possessing  adequate 
food  at^.d  shelter.  We  know  that  it  in- 
volves primarily  th.e  chance  to  u.?e  the 
unique  qunlitiers  which  man  alone  pos- 
sesses— the  ability  to  create,  to  .iudge,  to 
exerci.?c  freedom,  to  accept  lesoonsibilily 
and  to  acquire  dignity  and  self -respect. 

Throughout  our  history,  American 
go\ernmcnt  on  all  levels  has  made  en 
effort  to  accomplish  this  goal — u.suaUy 
concentrating  its  current  efforts  on  as- 
suring the  promises  of  om*  Ccnstitutio'i 
to  particular  groups,  minorities,  or  eco- 
nomic categoriss.  Of  special  interest  to 
me  personally  have  been  the  problem  ~^ 
and  potential  of  mentally  retarded  and 
handicapped  individuals. 

As  Mis.  Humphrey  and  I  hove  sliared 
our  concern  for  the  retarded  and  handi- 
capped with  others  in  Washington. 
Minnesota  and  throughout  the  cotmtr;-, . 
we  have  learned  a  special  appreciation 
for  tiie  people  who  teach  them.  li\e  with 
them,  and  love  them.  We  know  that,  al- 
thou.!?h  Government  support,  guidelines 
and  lav.s  are  important,  it  is  onl.v  be- 
cause of  the  enlightened  efforts  of  stafif 
members  in  prosressive  institutions  and 
countless  generous  volunteers  in  innu- 
merable organizations  that  retarded  and 
handicapped  children  and  adults  will 
have  the  care,  training  and  education 
which  they  need  and  deserve. 

On  October  8  and  9,  the  National 
Council  for  Therapy  and  Rehabilitation 
Through  Horticulture  v.ill  hold  its  second 
annual  conference  at  Stouffers  Ini^ 
Arlington,  Va.  Although  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  council  is  in  Upper  Marlboro. 
Md.,  its  members  are  from  States 
throughout  the  coiuitry,  including  par- 
ticipants from  my  State  of  Minnesota. 
I  believe  that  this  organization  has  a 
great  deal  to  offer,  and  is  worthy  of  our 
attention  and  consideration.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  commendation  and 
encouragement  to  the  coimcil  and  to 
bring  their  work  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  short  articles — from  the 
New  York  Times.  Washington  Star-News. 
and  Reader's  Digest — regarding  the  or- 
ganization be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Nev  York  Times,  Mar.  10.  1974 1 

HORTirULTURAL    THERAPV 

(By  Lee  Loricl:  Prina  I 

Washington. — Career  horticulturists  knc?' 
that  their  profes-sion  can  help  the  handi- 
capped The  dawning  ifi  not  new.  but  the  r.fed 
for  nifiie  inforinrttion  and  coordination  of  el- 
forts  has  .spawned  the  formation  of  a  Nti- 
tional  Cotuicll  for  Therapy  and  Rehii.blllta- 
tion  'J  iirough  Horticulture. 

The  cotincl  will  act  as  a  national  clearii^g 
house  for  ideas  and  activities  m  the  profes- 
sion and  bring  together  the  ma.iy  ways  hor- 
ticulture can  be  applied  to  heal  minds  and 
bodies.  Its  fir.-.t  annual  conference  was  held 
here  ia-'t  November. 

Headquarters  are  located  in  Upper  Marl- 
boro. Md.,  in  the  offices  of  its  president.  Earl 
Copu.s.  .Jr.,  oxecuiive  director  of  the  Meilwood 
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Horticultural  Training  Centei  for  the  Men- 
tally RetarUed.  6606  Dower  House  Road 
(Men wood  teaches  retarded  young  people 
simple  horticultural  skUls  s  ;d  encourages 
the  self-reliance  needed  for  t\  ture  Jobs.) 

■•Before  we  started  the  cou  icll,  there  was 
really  no  means  to  "commii  ilcat«,'"  Copus 
said  in  a  recent  interview.  "'  here  were  tlie 
■Johnny  come  latelies^,  only  a    ;w  years  In  the 


field,  and  some  old  hands  doir  ;  research.  But 
no  way  to  get  in  touch.  Then  was  a  decided 
feeling  for  tlie  need  of  i  profes.'sioriiil 
organization." 

Among  those  Included  In  t  e  member.'^hlp 
are:  horticulturl.sts.  teachei  ;,  department 
heads  of  universities  aad  din  :tors  of  horti- 
cultural proirrams  for  the  e  ierly.  the  re 
tarded.  the  physically  handle  pj>ea,  the  de- 
linquent and  the  mciitally  ill. 

Copus,  whose  longish  bro\  n  hair,  mus- 
tache and  casual  dress  clear  /  denotes  the 
prese::t  generation  of  young  i  lults,  feels  "A 
big  purpose  of  the  council  >  ill  be  to  give 
those  in  the  profession  some  si  itws.' 

Like  many  oihers  In  the  fie  d,  he  brli:t;s  a 
combination  of  horticultuia  ,  educational 
anc*.  social  skills  to  his  Jcb.  I^  deeree  from 

uCes  a  major 
lo,'-  iii  recrea- 


"1:^^  the  nbll- 

and  I  served 

or  I  wo  years. 


ted,  the  new 
:i.  g     t.r'jW'Hig 


the  University  of  G'xjrgia  ii\( 
in  forest  manaoen-.ent  and  a  n 
tion. 

"Most  lmpor:a--it,"  Copus  s.i 
Ity  to  relate  to  people.  My  wi 
in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Braxl! 
I    found    my    way    of    reaching    people    was 
through  plants  and  animal.s 

At  the  moment,  Copus  indi 
iiaujnal  council  is  experler 
pales. 

•'All  of  the  woik  done  ?.t  hindquarters  is 
thro'.i^h  vcUmteers,"'  he  said.  Wc  ha.e  loi- 
ters cf  Inquiry  which  we  are  ryin;^  to  an- 
swer. As  far  R^  our  Job  bank,  ve  know  of  a 
few  positions,  but  need  to  t  lordinato  onr 
placement  service.  It's  a  ma^er  of  a  new 
troi.p  putting  it  all  togetlser. 

■'Ifs  a  big  Jcb,^^  Copus  coiiViliiiea'.  'lio  one 
has  as  yet  compiled  the  many  isLs.  nnd  done 
those  things  necessary  to  a  swer  all  the 
questions  we  re'^elve.'^ 

•'T!ie  Universities  of  IfnrJand,  Kansas 
State.  Mlchirjan  Stale.  Tevar  St  ite  and  Clem- 
scn  are  known  for  tlielr  lioriiculLural 
therapy  departments.  '  he  said.  Ti  u  we  need 
a  directory  of  the  mau;.  oth<  r  \miversiiie.<5 
that  olTer  undeigradiiatt  4i<i  grarluiite 
coi.r-es." 

With  pride.  C'i;us  h'.ld  up 
of  the  coiincl!'-;  bi-mcntli!v  nev 
among    other    things.    wiU    11 
horticultural  therapv  cour.ics 


he  fiist  Is-uc 
letter  which. 
i>p-com!n3 
fd  prc^grams 
throughout  the  country.  Hs  sail  that  so  far, 
most  of  the  memrjersl  ip  funds  mve  gone  for 
various  printing  cxpen&'.s,  st  itioiiery  and 
stamps. 

Copus  aj-peara  confident  ablut  the  suc- 
co's  of  the  orgr.r!7.at;on.  He  jcllcves  th.it 
eventually  '•ome  foundation  my  make  a 
donation.  Already  the  ccun.  !i  ns  160  dues- 
payLng  indUiduaLs  and  1'3  c  v.aniratlonal 
groups  on  its  memberEhJo  ll.sl.   \s  for  tutuie 


plans,  consideration  is  being  tiif  a  lo  holding 

Jointly  with 
lety^s  annual 
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next  years  naticnal  comer:  nc( 
the  American  Horticul'wural  Co 
me-jtlng  in  Wasliingion. 

•'Thcre^s  nothln.;  new  al>out 
R3  therapy, ■'  Copv>.s  eiiiv>haslz« 
turler,  gardening  has  been  use 
tale.  (In  the  IVCO's  and  2800 
prejcribeU  woiked  in  the  gard 
tlie  mind.)  But  now  we  are  h 
heaval  of  intfcre.-iis  in  the  ide; 
ginning  to  realize  the  sovial  l;iij:.ct  of  liorii 
culture." 

He  noted  that  hi  the  keja^ 
their  annual  mettljig,  ci.arles 
Morton  Arbrjretum  in  Lisle,  dl.,  recounted 
ln.sianc£3  of  the  response  to  pi  uits  in  inner 
city  gardening  projects.  Lewis  aid  ho  found 
that  planting  a  g.irden  can  drj  w  Die  people 
of  a  community  together  and  gf 
£rbt  ac.iie  of  seif-wo.-tli 


hcrtlculuire 
■  For  cen- 
to rehabiU- 
physlcians 
n  for  ills  of 
ving  an  up- 
\Vc  are  be- 


te  Lpeecli   at 
It  wLs  oi'  ihe 


e  ni.mv  their 


"The  Intimate  association  of  plants  and 
people  has  human  values,"  Lewis  said. 

At  one  time,  Copus  recalled,  prisons  had 
their  own  farms,  and  even  greenhouses.  In- 
mates raised  their  own  food. 

"Then  someone  found  it  was  cheaper  to 
buy  vegetables  wholesale  from  California," 
he  said.  "They  painted  the  greenhouse  black, 
and  used  it  for  storage.  They  completely  over- 
looked what  the  rehabilitative  aspects  of 
working  witii  plants  meant  to  the  prisoners." 

Copus  foresees  city  arboretums  as  natural 
centers  for  horticultural  therapy  programs, 
particularly  for  elderly  and  young  persons. 

■'Arboretums  today  are  like  museiuns  were 
30  years  ago — dusty  ppeclmens  and  tours," 
he  contended.  "Not  only  can  we  pursue  the 
science  of  horticulture  at  arboretums.  but 
aLso  work  there  with  people." 

Copus  also  believes  communities  have  over- 
looked something  vital  by  cutting  out  a^ii- 
cultural  courses  in  public  high  schools. 

"0:ire  working  with  plants  wns  only  fcr 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America."  he  as- 
sorted. "Now  a  rctu'-n  to  the  soil  cculd  be 
valuable  for  all  student^--.  With  riany  ado- 
lescents, pardening  actlvitlrs  can  or'tr  a 
means  of  communicntin?.  a  way  to  experi- 
ence a  sense  rf  accompllshnieni.  and  to  feel 
that  something  really  needs  yju." 

"We  are  Ju^t  beginning  to  renllKe  the  full 
significance  and  impact  of  ccmblr;ng  plants 
and  people, ■■  Copns  said. 

(From  the  Washington-Star  News) 

The  Prti^rotrND  Effects  of  GARDrxir  s 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

When  ne  v..-'..-;  first  .irked  a  dozen  v.'.^r;  ago 
tT  judee  a  oarden  contt-t  lor  New  York 
Clty^s  Public  Housing  Authority,  horticul- 
tiTlst  Charles  Lewis  looked  upon  the  com- 
petition as  a  hirmless  ••exeroise  in  beautlfi- 
cation" — but  nothing  more. 

Since  then.  lewis,  v.ho  m;  rk~  for  the 
American  Horticulture  Society  in  Lis'e.  Illi- 
nots.  hns  learned  that  ravdening  by  persons 
in  the  ghetto  can  brln?  old  and  vourir  to- 
gether, reduce  vandalsm  and  eauf=e  Innrr  citv 
lesideii.s  to  t^-lic  a  piide  1;;  themselves  and 
their  ccainiunilie2  that  u:c\  never  h.T.d 
before. 

■■1  slow'y  began  to  understand  tlir.t  .•••on.e- 
how  the  importance  of  there  t;ardens  lay  not 
In  the  Powers  but  in  the  huniau  response  to 
111'-  plruls."  Icwls  said  here  yctc-rdriy  ui  the 
Fi;  :t  National  Conference  1't  Therapy  and 
nehabilitatlon  Throujh  Hrjrtici'lture. 

•'Where  there  were  gardens"  he  rep  i  ted. 
■children  \v>;o  us-.ially  trampled  grass  new 
were  eul'J-at'ng  and  watering  ar.d  people 
were  no  lo'igcr  throwing  debris  out  the  win- 
dows .  .  .  The  gardens  becLime  a  foc-.:s  fcr 
fifck,]  activities.  There  is  a  whole  leo-degree 
turn   In  people's  attitudes." 

In  New  York's  program,  which  now  has 
been  copied  by  Norfolk.  Clcve'R-ii,  Chicago. 
WllivUngton.  and  other  cities,  the  Public 
Housing  Af.thoilty  pro-.ldcs  plots  cf  land,  a 
^;.'.rdenlng  mai  ual  and  slides  of  gardens?  from 
ihe  previous  ye.^r's  contest.  Eut  the  tenants 
•hemsclveG— most  of  them  on  welfare-  but 
the  seeds  or  plants,  design  ll;e  gardens  and 
do  all  the  rest  of  the  worJc. 

The  more  depressed  the  area  u;id  the  more 
dlpadvantnged  the  resldrnt<=.  the  hl^-her  the 
euMuislastii  icenis  to  rap.  Lewis  said.  In  the 
Williamsburg  section  of  Brooklyn,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  over  400  entries  In  the 
f-ardenlng  contest  this  year. 

In  Philadelphia,  another  citv  lu  which 
tiirdening  In  poon-r  sections  hns  become  a 
tradition,  Lewis  said  the  participants  live  in 
row  houses  rather  than  public  hou«lng  proj- 
ects and  theUoeus  is  on  window  b!fxes. ' 

Au\  ijlockNjn  wMch  residents  agrre  tv) 
inaiatuln  windAw  bdxes  in  85  percent  of  the 
houes  for  at  le5m,)two  years  can  Join  the 
Philadelphia  program,  Lewis  said.  More  than 
500  blocks  have  entered  the  contest  there, 
»Hid  one  result  has  been  that  tenaiits  now  not 


only  garden  but  also  paint,  clean  up  trash 
and  refurbish  their  houses  as  well. 

"This  was  the  most  dumpifled  place  I  had 
ever  seen.  Now  it  even  smells  good,"  one  par- 
ticipant said.  Another  rejoiced  !n  becoming 
acquainted  with  neighbors  after  fifteen  years 
in  the  area.  '■It  Is  so  nice  to  ccnie  to  know  the 
names  as  v,ell  as  the  faces  of  the  other  people 
on  the  block,"  she  said. 

Besides  brightening  up  homes  in  the  inner 
city,  Lewis  reported  that  gardening  is  having 
a  profound  effect  on  the  behavior  of  children 
in  some  ghetto  schcols. 

In  one  Chicago  •lementary  school,  for  ex- 
ample, he  said  tiie  number  of  broken  windows 
has  been  le.<;s  each  year  si;;ce  pupils  were 
given  an  outdoor  garden  five  years  ago.  And 
i.i  a  Ciilcago  high  school — where  the  privilege 
o:  working  in  a  roof-top  gieenhome  has  to  be 
e.irncd— displays  created  by  students  have 
attracted  v.idesprtad  attention  at  the  city's 
flower  show. 

■Plants  are  ncn-threatciiing  in  a  hostile 
world,"  Le*ls  .'-.aid.  "They  respo:id  equally  to 
all  witiiout  reference  to  age,  race  or  social 
ciass.  In  ar.  a-nbiance  of  failure,  they  offer 
paths  to  conspicuous  success." 

The  two-day  horticulture  coKference 
opened  at  the  National  Arboretum  yeiterdyy, 
'.vlth  sessions  today  at  the  National  Agricul- 
ture Library  in  College  Piirk. 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest] 

T.'iREE  Ways  To  Get  Something  Done 

(By  James  E.  Roper) 

A  b.ittered  bus  rolled  to  a  stop  In  rural 
Mnr;  l.-ind,  and  o\it  tumbled  a  dozen  sminng 
Teen-a';e  boys.  Sf^me  picked  up  tools  to  work 
among  pine  trees;  others  wont  Into  green- 
liouses  to  pot  azaleas  and  poinsettlas.  or 
Joined  some  tee'i-agc  girls  v.ho  were  fashion- 
ing floral  rrrangements  in  a  classroom.  All 
the  youngsters  worked  with  cli'nisy  fingers, 
or  walked  with  shi;ffll.ng  gaits.  When  a' few 
stopped  smiling,  their  expressions  went 
blank.  AH  wer?  meiilaily  retarded.  Some  were 
.Mongoloi'is. 

At  one  time  most  oT  thee  retar'ted  chll- 
dicii  of  Prince  Gccges  County  would  ha\e 
Ktaycf.  ;n  their  home-^,  or  in  public  or  private 
Institutions  ill  equipped  to  develop  them  Into 
self-reliant  adults.  But  in  1962.  Samuel  L. 
Schcmbere,  a  geneticlct  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultvire's  research  station  at 
Belt€ville.  Md  ,  proposed  that  parents  of  the 
retarded  establish  a  .school  to  train  them  to 
work  In  horlicMlture,  where  the  pace  was 
slow  and  the  demand  for  workers  great. 
Schelnberg  and  an  aerlcuUura:  e-igtueer  at 
Belt-sville,  Bill  Bailey,  were  given  the  use  o." 
seven  a^res  ol  surplus  j.'0\ernment  land  neci- 
the  town  of  Upper  Marlboro  r.nd  lounded  the 
M£lwr;od  Hjrtioultuial  Training  Center. 

The  center  struf-^'led  for  several  years,  until 
finelly  enough  cltisrens'  grovps  rallied  to  get 
It  moving.  Members  of  lions  club^  wcked 
wec!;c.ids  to  b'.iiid  '.vork«-hops  and  green- 
liouses.  County  building  Inspectors  ptit  to- 
gether a  tool  shed.  The  Prince  Georges 
County  Association  for  Retiirded  Children, 
composed  moitly  of  parent?;  of  the  retarded, 
liired  Eirl  Cnpis,  Jr.,  a  former  Peace  Corps 
worker  In  Brazil,  as  director. 

Today  there  are  60  trainee':  at  the  center. 
Each  youngster  hns  to  w:tlV:  several  blocks 
to  a  bus  pickup  pclnt.  whlcii  accustoms  him 
to  being  Independent.  Epeh  has  to  tvtke  "sttr- 
vivp.l  training"  at  :«fel wood— how  to  read 
traffic  signs,  make  a  telenhone  call,  pay  f^c 
a  hamburger.  When  I  vlslttd  the  center  re- 
cently I  saw  the  boys  carefully  putting 
blooming  flowers,  whi'-h  they  had  raised  in 
greenhouses,  into  pots.  Next,  an  nssemblyiine 
of  girls  wrapped  the  pots  v.ith  colored  paper 
and  ribbon.  Other  girls  worked  with  artilidal 
flowers  and  candles,  making  wreaths  anil 
centerpieces.  As  trainees  become  proiieient, 
they  begin  to  receive  small  sal:'.iles,  v.-ith 
frequent  raises  as  skills  Increase.  All  the 
items   they  make   are  sold   throug  i   super- 
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markets,  department  stores  and  Melwocd's 
own  retail  shop.  A  trainee,  making  a  sale, 
piuiched  the  cash  register  with  painful  awk- 
wrrd'.iess.  but  made  change  correctly — and 
.^ni'lpd  in  triumph. 

Sales  of  products  and  .services  now  pay 
(.I'.e-third  of  MeUvood's  3300.000  annual  cost, 
"  -.'h  the  rest  coming  from  government  fees, 
grants  or  community  contributions.  More 
important,  Melwood  has  enabled  40  young 
gradtiates — who  once  barely  were  able  to  take 
care  of  their  personal  needs — to  hold  com- 
petitive Jobs  with  nurseryincu,  floritts  and 
government  agencies. 

While  inspecting  an  empty  classroom,  I 
came  ttpon  a  new  arrival  sitting  on  the  floor 
behind  a  file  cabinet.  Tlie  lad  smiled,  got  up 
and  left  "Don't  worry,"  an  aide  said.  "He'll 
make  it."  As  if  by  confirmation,  a  boy  with 
long  experience  at  Melwood  stated  confi- 
dently, "I  used  to  be  retarded  myself." 


ANALYSIS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  MOD- 
ELS AS  TOOLS  IN  ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  talk  these  days  about  eco- 
nomic planning  and  the  use  of  highly  so- 
phisticated mathematical  models.  Among 
these  models,  the  Leontief  input-output 
type  are  among  the  most  respected.  Now, 
in  a  statistical  analy.sis  of  25  of  these, 
Drs.  Arthur  Carol  and  Israel  Borovits 
conclude  that  the  models  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  aiding  economic  planning. 

It  is  aUvays  tempting  to  use  the  latest 
technical  tools.  But  it  is  vital  that  when 
dealing  with  problem.'-  of  such  overriding 
Importance  as  economic  planning,  we  are 
not  carried  away  with  mere  technical 
virtuosity.  We  should  have  solid  factual 
evidence  that  a  model  works  before  using 
It  to  operate  an  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Carol-Borovits  article 
from  "Long  Range  Planning  '  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

International    Comparison    of    Indttstriai, 

Structuhes  Using  Input-Output  Analysis 

(By  Israel  Borovits  and  Arthur  Carol) 

Several  attempts  of  international  compari- 
sons of  input-output  tables  have  been  made 
In  recent  years.  So  far  they  have  been  made 
■with  respect  to  the  followhig  three  aspects  of 
the  input-output  models : 

1.  The  overall  comparisons  of  the  struc- 
tures of  production,  mainly  on  the  basis  of 


Input-output  coefficients  matrices.  In  the 
first  approach  input-output  tables  from  four 
countries  (Italy,  Japan,  Norway  and  United 
States),  were  compared  in  this  study.  Simi- 
larity of  overall  patterns  of  interdependence 
of  productive  sectors  among  these  four  coun- 
tries was  studied.  The  second  approach  was 
based  on  the  trlangxilar  arrangement  of  the 
input-output  matrix  to  examine  the  exis- 
tence of  linear  interdependence.  This  ap- 
proach is  useful  for  the  comparison  of  gen- 
eral structural  characteristics  of  dirierent  na- 
tions. Tliese  two  approaches  can  only  be  used 
for  structural  analyses  which  are  based  main- 
ly on  comparisons  of  structural  properties. 

2.  Comparison  of  individual  input  coetfi- 
clents.  This  type  of  comparison  was  first  ap- 
plied to  the  historical  data  within  a  single 
country.  The  principal  input  coefficients  were 
compared  to  test  the  constancy  of  these  co- 
efficients among  tiie  four  countries  mentioned 
above  ( 1 ) . 

3.  Overall  comparisons  of  direct  and  in- 
direct effects,  based  on  the  Inverse  matrices, 
i.e.  (I-A)-i.  In  this  study  the  production 
structures  of  four  coinitries  (West  Germany, 
Frt-.nce,  Italy  and  Japan)   were  compared. 

Althottgh  the  approaches  mentioned  above 
could  indicate  several  interesting  aspects  of 
tlie  iuput-output  relations  in  different  coun- 
tries, tliey  have  failed  to  take  into  consider- 
ation two  important  factors:  time  and  tlie 
stage  of  industrial  development  of  the  coun- 
tries under  study. 

There  are  two  maior  differences  between 
the  present  study  to  the  studies  mentioned 
above.  First,  utilizing  a  dynamic  compara- 
tive analysis,  or  in  other  words,  the  objective 
of  the  present  study  was  to  Investigate  to 
what  extent  the  pattern  of  variation  of  the 
input -output  coefficients  could  be  related  in 
some  quantitative  way  to  a  certain  number 
of  general  economic  characteristics. 

Second,  in  the  studies  mentioned  above 
only  five  input-output  tables  were  compared. 
The  present  study  analyzed  25  tables  from  18 
countries  (see  Table  1). 

TABLE  l.-SUMMARY  OF  THE  INPUT-OUTPUT  TABUS 


Date  of 

Num- 

Number and 

Date  of 

publi- 

ber of 

country 

t<ible 

cation 

Price:  used 

Pe'ci'XlCK   . 

sectors 

9.  Mexico 

.  19f,0 

19(.n 

45X45 

10.  filfclherland  .. 

.  1959 

1965 

Guildeisxia. 

65X65 

11.  NewZeals.'J. 

.  1959  60 

I9b6 

N2  JXIO'... 

44X44 

12.  Norway 

.  1950 

1954 

KronerxlO*.. 

27X27 

13.  Pa'^.-Jtan 

.  1963 

19e7 

RupeesxlO-. 

3ixy:> 

14.  South  Korea.. 

.  1965 

1969 

WansXlff  .. 

43  X' 3 

15.  Taiwan. 

.  1964 

19G8 

NT$xlO... 

55X5t) 

IC.  United  King- 

1948 

19i,4 

txio- 

47X47 

oom. 

17.  Unite';  S!.-.le^ . 

.  1947 

1951 

JXIO' 

450X450 

1558 

1965 

JXlfr 

86X86 

1363 

1969 

JXlO 

86X86 

18.  Zairibui 

.  i9b6 

1369 

K«3ciidSXi& 

38X38 

Numlier  and 

couMtry 


Date  of  Num- 

Date  of     publi-  ber  of 

table        cation     Pi  ices  used        sectors 


1.  Argentina 1953 

2.  Australia 1958  E9 

3.  Belgium 1959 

4.  France 1959 

5.  Germany  1959 

(West).  1960 

6.  Israel 1958 

7.  Italy 1950 

1959 

8.  Japan 1951 

1960 
1963 
196S 


1964  PesosXlO...  23X23 

1963  ASX10= 34X34 

1955  BfrancsXlO-".  65X65 

1965  Ffranc!X10».  65x65 
1965  D  marksXlO*.  35x35 
1965  D  marksXlO'.  35x35 
1962  II.      poundsX  77X77 

10= 

1952  LireXlOS 56X200 

1965  LireXlO' 65X65 

1955  YenXlO' 182x182 

1965  YenXlO* 56X56 

1967  YenXlO' 56X56 

1969  YenXlO" 56X^0 


THE  iN'Ptrr-otTPtrr  TABt.rs 
Input-output  studies  have  now  been  un- 
der'i,aken  in  more  than  50  countries.  The  in- 
put-output technique  is  still  considered  ex- 
perimental in  most  countries,  since  in  none 
of  them  has  it  been  pursued  for  a  long 
enough  period  to  establish  a  routine  of  data 
collection  and  analysis.  Many  of  these  coun- 
tries have  not  yet  published  their  findings. 
In  this  study  we  have  used  tables  from  18 
countries.  Table  I  summarizes  the  vaiio.ij 
tables  that  were  used  in  this  study. 

There  are  25  total  tables  (two  fi'om  We-: 
Germany  and  Italy,  three  from  the  Urate;! 
States,  and  four  from  Japan).  Some  were 
obtained  from  Professor  Leontief  of  Harvard 
University,  whose  collection  was  by  far  the 
most  extensive  available,  the  remainder  di- 
rectly from  the  nations  involved.  Several  had 
to  be  translated  into  Englisli. 

The  United  Nations  has  established  a  pre- 
cise format  for  preparing  the  basic  transac- 
tion tables.  The  nations  involved  purport  to 
adhere  to  the  essentials  of  this  format  and 
It  has  been  assumed  >n  this  study  that  they 
do  so.  Since  in  many  cases  these  tables  have 
been  prepared  with  the  aid  of  UJJ.  experts, 
the  assumption  should  be  legitimate.  Oi 
course  the  validity  of  the  entire  study  de- 
pends on  this  uniformity  since  differing  for- 
mats would  mean  a  different  classification  of 
Industrial  structures,  and  comparisons  would 
not  be  meaningful  The  basic  format  is  given 
In  Table  2.  The  I/O  Table  2,  the  I  O  coeffi- 
cients, were  prepared  by  the  authors,  derived 
from  the  transactions  "tables.  The  manufac- 
turing sectors  are  given  in  greater  detail 
than  the  others,  since  the  manufacturing 
sectors  In  most  cases  account  for  more  tlian 
85  per  cent  of  the  total  Intermedlat©  use. 
At  this  suggested  level  of  aggregation  the 
classifications  of  the  above  tables  can  be 
made  quite  consistent.  Using  the  relations 
described  in  Table  2,  w©  have  obtained  ag- 
gregated tables  of  23  and  six  sectors.  Due  to 
lack  of  space,  only  the  aggregated  1963  in- 
put-output table  of  the  United  States  is 
presented  in  the  Appendix. 


TABLE  2.    SECTOR  CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  INPUT-OUTPUT  TABLES 


23-sectors  aggregation 


6-seclors  aggregation 


1.  Agriculture,  hunting,  forestry,  and  fishing 

2.  Coal  mining 

3.  Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas I 

4.  Metal  ore  mining 

5.  Other  mining 

6.  Food,  beverages,  and  tobacco '." 

7.  Textile,  wearing  apparel,  and  leather 

8.  Wood  and  wooaprodiicts 

9.  Paper,  printing,  and  publibhiiig 

10.  Manufacturing  of  chemicals  and  peUo- 

leum  and  coal  products. ' 
11    Rubberand  plastic  products.., 
Vi.  Miinufactuie    of    nonmelallic    nimeiai 

pioducts. 


1.  Agriculture 

2.  Mining 


3.  manu"factuiing"(iiondu"rdbley.' 


4.  Manufacturing  (durable) 


ISiC 


U-13 
21 
22 
23 
29 
31 
32 
33 
34 
351  354 

3513,355-366 
36 


23-:cctors  aggregation 


e-&ectors  aggregation 


ISIC 


13.  Iron  and  basic  industries,  sfe«l 

14.  Nonferrous  melal  basic  industries .."ll"'!!'!'"' " 

15.  Fabricated  metal  products,  machinery '.'.""'."l"" 

16.  Manufacture  of  transport  equipment I.""".".'. 

17.  Other  manufacturing  equipmenL. 

18.  Electricity,  gas,  a.nd  water 5.  Eletttlcity,  gasiVnd  waier" 

19.  Construction G.  Services 

20.  Wholesale-retail  trade,  restaurant  and  " ' 

hotels. 

21.  Transport,  storage,  and communicalions 

22.  Services     .".'...m^ir"!"! 

23.  Activities  nol  iiclequately  defined..  ..t^... 1111.111.111". III.."".. 


371 

372 

3S 

384 

39 

41,42 

50 

61  63 

71  72 
8  9 

0 


ANALYSIS   or   THE    INPUT-OtTPUT   COEFFICIEKTS 

The  essential  method  of  analysis  was  as 
follovvs:  Every  nation's  economic  strength 
wa.s  measured  In  the  usual  lour  ways:  total 
GNP,  GNP  per  capita,  rale  of  growth  of 
GNP,  and  rate  of  growth  of  GNP  per  capita. 
The  GNP  measures  were  given  lor  the  same 
year  as  that  for  which  each  I  O  table  was 


prepared.  Tlie  rate  of  growth  measures  were 
derived  by  taking  the  average  rate  for  the  5 
consecutive  years  of  which  the  I,  O  table 
was  In  the  middle.  In  this  way,  any  unusual 
economic  development  in  that  year  (e.g. 
recession)  would  not  alter  the  nations  ba>ic 
pattern  growth. 

Alt'.iough   virtually   by   delinition   the   de- 


veloped nations  were  the  superior  by  the 
GNP  measures  (all  given  in  1967  dollars  to 
permit  comparability),  the  underdeveloped 
nations  were  frequently  superior  in  the  rate 
of  growth  measures.  "This  is  an  important 
point  because  comparisons  of  industrial 
structures  betwecti  developed  and  unde- 
vc-k'ptd  economies  m.'^y   be  far  less  realiilic 


33186 


t  le 


than  among  those  of  the  same 
ample.  It  might  be  far  less  1 
compare  a  slowly  growing  u 
nation  with  a  developed  nati* 
rppidly  growing  tniderdevelnped 
the  latter  comparison  which 
of  more  value  in  the  planning 
ficwing  underdeveloped  nation 

The  analysts  was  bRi>pd  on 
Industrial    breakdown    and    or 
aggregated    six   sectors    brpakd 
Table   2.   The   latter   included 
culture,  mining,  non-diir.ible  i 
durable  manufaciures.  ulilitle.". 
other   Clearly,  the  former  shoul 
valuable.    To    plan    an    opilm 
structure,  the  finer  the  breakd 
precise  the  planning.  For  the 
in  the  next  section,  the  finrr  b 
not  prove  viable  and  the  body 
analysis  had  to  be  based  on  the 
gated  breakdown. 

In  addition  to  the  six  bf.slc  1 
tor  purchases  and  the  valre 
for  each  Industry,  a  fcrtign  1 
was  required  to  account  com 
total  sector  purchases.  That  is 
try  purcha-ses  a  certain  amoun 
input  from  abrcad.  The  basl^ 
tables  all  provide  this  vaU.e.  U 
none  of  them  Indicates  what 
ccniist  of.  Thus,  it  Is  not  know 
chasing  Industry  reqimes  steel 
to  yield  i-,3  oui-put.  TiiLs  prot 
prove  to  be  as  scr.ovis  as  It 
lor  reasons  which  will  become 
next  sectio'i. 

The  analysis  was  based  on 
from  comparLsons  of  each  of 
nomlc  well-being  measure.-,  and 
edicients  table-?  for  each  of  the 
sectors. 

The    f jllov.lnf.-    hypcthctiral 
lllustrare  the  basic  idea  of  the 


ype.  For  ex- 

structlve  to 
r  derdeveloped 
than  with 
nation.  It  Ls 
might  prove 
f  the  slowly 


t  d 


a  Ided 


pl 


le 


B]  pea 


TABLE   3. 


AGRICULTURt:    INPUT    COl    FICIEMS 
INDUSTRY   RUNKIfJG  BY  C    P 

|ln  millions  uf  dsllais; 


M*n- 
AR'i-    ufar- 
cul-      tui-     Setv- 
Country  Yecr    GNP     lure      ing       ices 


A  .. 
B  . 


IM2 
1960 
1%3 


O.M 
.13 
.21 


0.06 

.05 
.Ul 


0.01 
.05 


An  interprotation  of  this  tabi 
cate   that   wealthier   nations 
ajricultiirnl   productio:\,  re^uii 


service  In- 
thelr  Inpi't-i 
(  Torts    (in    a 


from  Bgriculture  itself  and  frc  rn  r^anufac- 
turlng  InduRirles.  t>nd  more  frc 
dusMies  and  they  obtain  more  o 
from  their  own  productive 
serjse  being  mere  efficient).  Tlius,  a  nation 
aiming  for  higher  GNP  wouU!  pi  n  to  incrca;  e 
the  nmou'.it  of  service  Indus  -le-  prodtitt 
made  available  to  acrloultv.'-e.  To  hr  sv.re, 
this  is  ;;ros£;y  oversliupiified,  bi  t  that  is  the 
basic  idea.  A  nation  not  doin-;  so  veil  as  it 
hoped,  and  lear.ilng  from  it's  s  icccssive  I/O 
tables  that  its  seivlce  input  (  lefficlenUs  to 
agriculture  were  declining  Inst  ad  of  rising, 
lal^ht  1-e  given  a  voIuhMc  cIv  ;  in  Its  eco- 
ncivic  plai'.ning 

To  determine  '.f  such  slgnlfilant  relation- 
ships do  cxiat  between  any  (<  r  all)  cf  the 
four  GNP  measures  and  any  (  r  all)  of  the 
I  O  coefficicit  sectors  for  each  i  Uustrial  sec- 
tor, several  statistical  terts  v.-er  run.  Includ- 
ing analysis  oZ  variance.  Theae  were  to  coa- 
f.-m  a  vUual  inspection  of  liie  stales,  which 
were  generally  adequate  for  the  jurpooc. 
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23  sectors 

the    highly 

n    given    in 

imply — agrl- 

anufactures, 

services  and 

be  the  more 

1     industrial 

11,  the  more 

asons  given 

akdown  did 

of  the  final 

more  aggre- 


u.'^trlal  sec- 
port  jon 
port  sector 
tely  for  the 
each  Indus- 
of  its  total 
transaction 
fortunately, 
PC  imports 
I  If  the  pur- 
er potatoes 
em  did   not 
rs,  again 
cl'-ar   In   the 


tfbles  dt  rived 

e  four  eco- 

the  I  Q  co- 

ix  Industrial 

xatnple    will 
compari.-ou: 


BY 


p  lis 


Total 
Value  in- 
addert     puts 


0.40 
.CO 
.70 


1.00 
1.00 
l.OU 


would  hidi- 
C.  in  their 
less  inputs 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  Investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  using  Input-output 
analysis  as  an  aid  In  economic  planning  by 
comparing  I,  O  coefficients,  as  Indicators  of 
industrial  structure,  between  the  more  and 
less  successful  economics.  The  basic  ccn- 
flu.'-.ion  Is  that  it  is  not  presently  feasible.  No 
consistent  pattenxs  were  found  In  the  indus- 
trial structures  of  the  more  successful  econ- 
omies which  would  enable  them  to  serve  as 
sale  models  for  the  others.  This  is  in  no  way 
contrary  to  any  studies  whicii  have  detected 
similarities  between  two  developed  nations. 
By  Judicious  choice,  such  .'imilariiies  cen  be 
observed.  But,  by  observing  a  broad  spec- 
trum. It  Is  seen  that  no  overall  consistency 
exists,  that  the  I  O  coefficients  vary  widely 
among  any  set  of  i^atlons. 

In  a  sense,  this  Is  a  ne<',atlve  fl'iding  and 
that,  of  course,  does  not  diininich  its  value. 
If  Xi-.e  analysis  holds,  then  tho!=e  con-^rned 
witii  economic  planning  will  not  waste  val- 
uable time  and  effort  develDplng  models 
which  will  viekl  no  practical  resul  .-.  Cer- 
tainlv  this  study  should  not  be  Uiken  as  de- 
finitive and  it  remaiiLs  to  indicate  why  not. 
There  are  at  least  K\e  possible  areas  which 
require  further  investigation.  But  let  u.s 
assume  for  the  moment  tl.it  the  i'lndlncs  of 
thl.s  study  do  prove  valid. 

There  is  a  sense  In  which  the  results  may 
be  considered  to  be  positive  findlnrr.  Though 
rehancc  on  inatlirmatical  models  for  national 
economic  planning  may  be  in  vogue,  their  n.se 
is  not  unlvers.i!ly  accepted  as  the  Idea!  strat- 
egy for  economic  development  Differ- nt  na- 
tions are  unique  in  a  myrlaci  of  wavs — in 
their  natural  resource  ba.se,  their  distance 
from  forciirn  markets,  the  t-ultiiral  atiitudes 
of  their  people  and  so  on  At  this  point,  If 
the  authors  ha.i  lO  place  a  subjcciive  prob- 
ahlltty  on  the  matter,  thcv  wc'.ild  have  to  :;ay 
that  such  value  i-^  greater  thai;  C-5  that  tlie 
basic  reliance  for  economic  growth  should 
lie  a  free  market  in  which  profit  sceker.s,  un- 
derstanding the  uniqueness  of  their  immedi- 
ate economic  environment .  would  be  best 
able  to  make  dpcisions  which  would  lead  to 
optimal  economic  development.  This  does 
not  exclude  the  tise  of  all  mathematical 
planning  de'  ice~:  it  rele^-ates  tiiem  to  a  sub- 
ordinate position  and  it  removes  authority 
from  central  plat^.ners  whose  .  hilm  to  primary 
c!e<Lsio:i  making  re'pcn'iibllity  rests  on  such 
de'Mces  ' 

Finally,  v.e  turn  to  a  survey  of  fovr  poten- 
tial explanations  for  the  lack  rf  consistency 
among  the  I  O  coefficients  It  nny  be  that 
the  ir.ilial  liypothesls  of  tlie  study  docs  have 
valldiiy  and  that  it.s  apparent  rejection  Is  in 
error. 

First,  the  UN  format  may  not  have  been 
follo'.ved.  Thl.s  could  readily  account  for  ;';e 
failure  of  the  23  sector  breakdowti  To  take  a 
trivial  e.xample.  haircuts  might  be  misplaced 
as  trade  rather  than  services  ai;d  numerous 
examples  cou'd  be  found  But  in  a  six-sector 
breaUdcwn,  it  would  t.-l:c  incredibly  gross 
ml.'-Judgemctits  tj  cause  SLrious  errors  We 
would  be  Inclined  to  dism'ss  thi-s  e\planaticn. 

Second,  the  br.slc  data  may  have  teen  In- 
correctly reported.  Cr.rele.-s  or  undereducated 
technicians  may  misplace  decimal  points  or 
add  Incorrectly.  But  in  the  more  developed 
economies,  this  t'X>  v/ould  appear  unlikely 
and  it  is  here  that  no  coi.sisl^ncv  was  found. 


'  Empirically.  I  O  m-de's  have  yet  to  prove 
their  predictive  capability.  Ore  of  the  most 
Intensive  I  O  studies,  completed  In  ly65, 
forecasting  for  1970  and  1975,  Is  falling  wide 
of  the  Manpower  Requirements  for  National 
Objeciives  in  the  1970'$  (Washhigton,  D.C.: 
National  Plantting  Association,  1968). 


Third,  as  noted,  there  Is  no  Import  break- 
down. Thus,  agriculture  for  example,  may 
show  different  I/O  coefficients  for  two  na- 
tions. But  If  the  Imports  were  broken  down 
by  industry,  the  portion  which  was  agricul- 
ture might  be  Just  about  that  which  would 
for  the  appaient  difference  Again,  in  a  six- 
sector  breakdown  this  is  somewhat  less  likely. 
Utilities  and  services  are  not  imported  and 
no  consistency  was  found  In  these  Industries. 
More  Important,  the  import  I/O  values  were 
generally  too  low  to  account  for  the  wide  dif- 
ferences among  the  other  Industries  Never- 
tiieless,  futute  I  O  data  gathering  should 
break  down  the  Imports  industry  so  that  this 
problem  can  be  resohed. 

Fourtli,  tl:e  transaction  tables  are  based  on 
monetary  measures.  Tliey  show  the  monetary 
cxcharpcs  be'',veo;i  Ind'.tstrles.  These  are  not 
necessarily  ait  accur.ite  repre-cntatlon  of  the 
•Trtouni  o''  protiucL  e.xchantcJ.  If  the  relati.e 
jirlces  of  the  same  product  differ  widely 
among  the  naMons,  it  may  be  that  the  actual 
amount  of  p'oduct  exchai^ged  Is  consistent 
amouf^  the  tiriilo'is.-'  We  were  unable  to  cb- 
tiln  the  necessary  price  data  fcr  each  nn- 
tion  for  the  years  Involved  to  make  tho 
r^Iativelv  simple  correct'.ons  which  wotild  be 
necessary  to  eliminate  this  possible  source 
'.f  confusion.  There  is.  however,  a  reason  to 
believe  that  this  i.-^,  tiot  a  significant  factor. 
Four  of  the  si-  Indtistrlal  sectors  Inch'.de  In- 
ternationally traded  goods.  It  m.-jy  be  nnlik^lr 
therefore,  th  »t  the  prices  gUen  severely  d's- 
tort  the  actual  nroduct  exchange  in  those 
c.ises  in  which  the  years  Involved  are  clo.-e. 
Price  changes  do  cccitr  ovrr  the  years  and 
the  range  of  years  covered  was  wide  1B47- 
19C61 .  But  relative^  price  chaiees.  a<=  between 
diir.^ble  and  ncnrt  arable,  would  have  to  have 
changed  sharply  to  accouMt  for  the  almost 
crmplete  lack  of  ccn.sl3ten"v  In  the  I'O 
c  ;'  tficients.  This  ditfic-.ilty  with  I/O  analvsls 
is  widely  recognlied  and  we  certali-'r  con- 
cur that  it  should  be  dealt  with  wltliin  the 
prjparatlon  of  any  future  I  O  matrices. 

At  present,  the  application  of  I/O  In  the 
mannfr  originally  sugeested  in  this  stndy 
is  not  fromis;:  g.  It  may  be  thst  by  care- 
ft'l  correction  of  the  forr  pc-^ible  sources  of 
error  notscl,  the  entire  study  could  be  profit- 
ably rcexamin.d.  Eut  we  >-eem  to  be  distant  I'.i 
time  from  the  thorough  ccrrectious  required. 
Ftellance  on  I  O  an.-'lys!.-  as  i  practical  too! 
would  seem  quejtlon.able. 

There  Ls  one  last  pohit.  Taking  t'li.,  I  O 
s'.udy  as  basically  a  valid  anpr.>acii  and 
p^suniing  that  the  four  pitfalls  were  prob- 
ably not  responsible  for  the  lack  of  posit. v<> 
re.sults.  there  rom^.lns  one  pos<^ibte  h'^pr^p.ch 
of  pctenti-'l  value.  It  is  noted  thai  t!;e  re- 
sul's  cbtaiiied  were  dt'e  to  the  fundnment^Uy 
different  natures  of  the  economies  involved. 
Perhaps  there  is  i  prcblein  of  over-prr^,re^<t- 
lion  here.  If  two  natlcns  with  s'milar  bar-it- 
f  founds  in  resource  endowment,  cultural  at- 
titudes and  the  rest  be  compared;  end  11  one 
V  as  advanciig  mere  sticcessruUy  than  the 
o' her,  then  one  uJght  s'rve  as  a  mode',  for 
the  other.  To  investigate  this  prcsibilitv 
would  require  an  entirely  different  type  of 
study  from  the  present  one.  but  the  two  In 
combination  might  yield  pr.ic'.icul  results. 


-One  of  the  htput-output  analysis  tech- 
niques defects  Is  tliat  it  does  not  allow  for 
clianges  In  relative  prices.  It  's  recognized 
that  this  refinement  of  the  technique  is 
nece.ss.i.ry,  paracularly  for  the  purpo.'^e  of 
comparisons  of  ir.put-o.itput  tables. 
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APPENDIX 

INPUT  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  1963  ECONOMY  (23  SECTORS) 

|AII  figures  are  A  (I   J)X10';  total  supply  and  intermediate  are  in  produced  prices] 


I 


10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 

v.. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
?0. 
21. 
2?. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


237 


Agnci'llrire  ?n(!  torestry. 3  055 

Coalmining \ 

HeToleum  and  naturai  gas _ 

IVletal  Off  n.! 'ling _ _.. ,.'"" 

O'tier  T.iriing..           .   _ 21 

Food,  beverages,  and  tobacco 632 

Textile,  aptarel,  and  leather 33 

Lurr.ccr  ^n.l  woou  , products 20 

Paper,  printing,  snd  publistimg... 20 

ChoniiC'l': af,8 

Rubber  and  riastic  piodufts 25 

Nonmstallic  mineral  products 8 

Iron  and  iteel 

Nor.lerrOLis  meial  Midosifies 

FGbricsted  tr-;tal  produrt; JQO 

Tran":,in!i  •quipt^ent ? 

Other  maiufactuiing. ; 

Electricity,  >;as,  and  i/aier. j2 

Construrtion     .. 97 

Wholesale  and  letpil  iradc. 311 

TransMtt  and  communication- 3,^7 

Services.. 729 

Activities  not  tIehiiGj '. "  IG 

iHipOrts 178 

Value  adc'-d ... 3,893 

Totalsupply .  .  58,522         2,t/9        12,538 


1,530 
4  . 


63 

4 

?2S 

123 

n 

14G 

"638 

V. 

' ' '  243 

52 

21c 

343 

blC 

45 

■» 

5.  74S 


2  .. 


2 

la*; 

13 
33 

2>. 

162 
2 

'"11?" 
302 
116 
448 

1,996 
57 
EV 

5,524 


1.110 
36 


39 


307 

55 

IS 

155 

3 

391 

\'i 

3 

'19 

26 

158 

1.0C7 

778 

52 

2.  r'53 

3.551 


21 
193 


22 
401 
2b9 

•:15 
150 

14 
659 

57 

"351' 

50 

244 

523 

5^7 

?' 

70? 

.312 


2,837 
5 


411 

4 


1,745 
20 
12 
318 
El 
52 
93 


254 
2 

60 
18 

339 
593 
429 

1?S 

159 

,  798 


I 


£9 
4,017 
101 
109 
133 

L-OS 

12 
2 
1 

51 

"112" 

59 
14 
373 
220 
280 
877 
225 
2.322 


13 


1-   Ag'iculturf  and  forestry ' 

2.  Coalmining     _ J83 

3.  Pelioleum  ?nd  natuial  gas 

4.  Me.til  ore  r.-.aiii.g 45f, 

5.  Other  irurm? yi 

f    fcod,  btversnes  30(1  tottifco 

7.  Textile,  appjrel  end  l£a;!ier 'C 

8.  Lumber  and  wood  c'cd-uts ,.    '15 

9.  Paier,  printing  >:ii'l  puL'lisl.inj •. ;o 

10.  Chemiol!; _.. - ^v"  ! 

J".   Rjhler  and  I.    .  =  ;!C  tiodwr*'". ^ 

12.  Nonmetalic  inineial  picducts 18 

13.  Iron  and  steel         .             I  908 

14.  Nonterrou:  me;al  in'iuifnes.. 2% 

15.  Fabricate- rnctai  ortduc's 4';f. 

i'j.  Tr  iiisocit  eqi.'pmsnt     ;o 

17  Other  manufdctuii"?. 12 

18  Hectiicity,  gab  anu  wdlet J.  243 

19  Construction 67 

20  Wholc^r-leapd  retail  trade. 2L-2 

2)    Tm'.port  and  communication t93 

2?    Services   .. 253 

23   Actixilies  not  delined 2S6 

2'i    Imports 279 

25.  Value  arited .  4,074 

Tntalsupply. 25,659 


14 


15 


15 


s- 


3,098 


IC 


2,  792        ii.  iSl        42,  7C5 


1,044 


7 
14 


166 

o' 

10 

374 

Si 

.93 

750 

338 

764 

1,278 

4.  --SO 


1 

2' 

27 
■^0 
99 

144 

167 

193 

895 

299 

2.182 

321 

IB 

64 

14 

315 

209 

390 

111 

121 

4.276 


3,: 


1P7 
45 
11 
/5 

i?3 
£7 

782 

209 
,i22 

',e?4 
4 

4/ 

17 

238 

273 
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1.  Agriculture 

2.  ri^:iiing. 
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5.  flectricity.  ga-.  and  watsr 
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uuit:  Tolal  supply  and  inicrmsdiale  are  in  product  prices. 
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CLlI'PORn  G.  MtlKXniE 

2Av.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  FreFi(.ionl,  it  i.s 
wit.i  deep  sadness  that  I  inform  my  col- 
lOrtgues  of  the  death  tills  morning  of 
Clifford  G.  ATcIniire.  a  lormei  'lainp 
Cjnjre:;6r!ia):'  and  ar.  old  and  dear  friend. 

CliiT  was  a  potato  fr.rnier  before  enter- 
ing poiulcs  in  the  early  1950's.  He  served 
^''L.ine  well  as  a  Repiesentaii'/e  in  Con- 
KicS.s  for  13  years.  Following  his  relire- 
OI.X-  -  2...92  -Fait  25 


ment  from  Cr ngre.-s  in  1965,  hi.*;  expertise 
iv:  toth  aiariculiuie  and  government  was 
Tsxa  utilized  ?s  director  of  the  natural 
recources  department  of  the  Am.erican 
Faun  Bureau,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Presidents  Task  Force  on  Rural  Devel- 
opment. 

At  the  ti.nTe  of  his  death,  Clifford  IMc- 
liiiiiC  lirtJ  been  nomiijated  as  a  member 
of  the  new  U.S.  Railway  As.sociatioii,  and 


hi.s  nomination  wc>s  under  ccnsicTri-ion' 
by  the  Senate  Ccminerce  Coni'riiti;?. 

V.'hen  I  was  elected  to  the  Kc-u.-c  in 
13G4,  I  as.-t!med  the  teat  vacated  by  CiifT 
in  his  unsuccessful  bid  for  a  Senate  seat. 
Despite  his  own  defeat  and  cur  party  dif- 
ferences, Cliff  took  the  time  to  give  me 
advice,  ccun.sc],  and  guidance,  thereby 
making  my  life  as  a  frtslinian  Coi.si-es.s- 
iii,;n  th;  t  inuc)i  easier. 
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the  House 
:iif[  Moln- 
of  farm 
Ifiowledge  of 


k  ige 


Throughout  my  years  in 
nnd  Senate.  I  have  vahied 
tire's  counsel  and  his  know 
issues,  and  particularly  his 
tho  Maine  potato  Industry. 

Maine  and  the  Nation  havi  lost  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  Those  of  us  who 
knew  him  and  worked  wit  i  him,  and 
those  of  us  who  benefitte  I  from  his 
friendsJiip  and  counsel,  wil  miss  him 
dearly. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  co:  dolences  to 
Cliff's  wonderful  wife  Wildalind  to  their 
family. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  C< 
MAN  CLIFFORD  Melt 
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NGRESS- 
TIRE 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presii  ent,  it  was 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  ;arned  this 
morning  of  the  death  of  a  c  stinguished 
citizen  of  Maine  and  formei  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Reprc^^enfatives,  Clif 
ford  Mclntire. 

Born  and  raised  in  the  siAill  northern 
Maine  community  of  F(  iham.  Cliff 
Mclnthe  knew  and  loved  well  rural 
America.  Throughout  his  Ic  ig  and  pro- 


ductive years— as  a  farmei 


ministrator  and  Congressm  m — he  ded- 
icated himself  to  improvini  the  quality 
of  life  of  our  farmers  aifl  our  rural 
communities. 

In  his  final  days,  he  was  Aeparing  for 
yet  another  important  nat:  inal  assign- 
ment as  a  director  of  the  "  S.  Railway 
As.sociation,  created  by  t  e  Congress 
under  the  Regional  Rail  Refirganii^ation 
Act  of  1973. 

Maine  will  miss  hi:n.  Thi|  Nation  will 
miss  him. 

Cliff  and  I  were  political  Aponents.  In 
all  of  our  political  contesti  however,  I 
came  to  appreciate  his  coi  imitment  to 
decency,  honor  and  fair  pi;  y.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  considerate  and  friendly  al- 
ways, in  his  warm  ond  do  vn  to  earth 
way. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  €>  his  family 
at  this  time  of  their  perso  lal  grief. 


STATEMENT    OF    SENAT  )R 
NICI  TO  THE  ECONOX^C 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Resident,  one 
of  our  colleagues,  Senator  D  imenici.  was 
an  Initiator  of  the  concept  for  an  Eco- 
nomic Summit  Conference 
know,  the  conference  took  p  ace  this  past 
weekend,  and  Senator  Dom  ;nici  partic- 
ipated in  it.  His  remarks  w 
along  with  those  of  the  O  her  partici- 
pants in  the  presummit  C(  nlerence  on 
State  and  local  govenime  its.  Senator 
DoMENici  has  uniciue  expei  ence  in  this 
area  since  he  was  the  forn  er  mayor  of 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  befofe  coming  to 
the  Senate. 

I  found  the  text  he  pre 
very    informative,    and    th  ^refore.    ask 
unanimous  consent   to  prif  t   it   in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectior 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  panted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  op  Senator  Pete  V 


public  ad- 


DOME- 
SUMMIT 


ented  to  be 


the  state- 


DOMENICI  TO 


THE  Economic  SrMMiT  Co  jference 


Slightly   over   two   months 
Bartlett.  Chiles.  Huddleston,  N 


go.   Senators 
iiui  nnd  my- 


self introduced  Senate  Resolution  363  calling 
for  an  Economic  Summit  Conference.  We 
envisioned  then  what  I  see  before  me  today: 
leaders  from  the  many  different  sectors  of 
our  economy  meeting  to  arrive  at  a  consensus 
plan  of  action. 

Perhaps  if  I  take  a  moment  to  e.xpand 
upon  why  we  choie  the  device  of  summitry-, 
we  can  more  effectively  focus  on  the  areas 
that  require  immediate  attention. 

From  my  mail  and  from  phone  calls,  from 
trips  baclt  home  and  from  committee  and 
floor  activities,  the  message  Is  the  same:  the 
American  people  want  and  must  have  im- 
mediate and  effective  measures  to  deal  with 
Inflation,  Thus  far,  only  piece-meal  action 
has  been  taken.  For  example,  we  restrict 
credit,  but  leave  government  .spending  un- 
checked. We  reduce  employment,  but  fail  to 
efficiently  allocate  food  supplies.  And  we  ad- 
vocate Industrial  progress  while  falling  to 
assure  the  presence  of  necessary  commodi- 
ties. But  the  magnitude,  pervasiveness,  and 
complexity  of  the  mnation  problem  requires 
more  than  this  shotgun  approach. 

Tills  concern  from  our  constiiuenls  gives 
real  meaning  to  the  following  statistirs.  Be- 
tween December.  1972,  and  December,  1973, 
the  Consumer  I'rice  Index  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  8.8'; .  By  January,  1974,  the  rate  had 
escalated  to  9.4',' .  and  by  May,  tlie  rate  was 
10.7';  above  the  previous  year.  Food  prices 
alone  went  up  over  20';  in  1973.  The  rise  iu 
1974  is  certainly  even  more  substantial.  Gaso- 
line Is  up  20',  in  price  over  one  year  ago. 
Home  heating  oil  has  soared  almost  50',r  in 
cost  din-ing  the  same  period. 

Tlie  prices  of  raw  commodities  have  es- 
caliiifd  even  more  dramatically.  Betv.'een 
March  of  1973  and  March  of  1974.  a  bushel 
of  wheat  had  gone  up  125',;  a  bushel  of 
corn  102'7<\  a  pound  of  sugar  111';:  and  a 
ton  of  steel  153'; .  Tliere  Is  no  end  In  sight 
to  these  sky-rocketing  prices,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  Wholesale  Price  Index  over  the 
twelve  month  period  ending  this  past  July  Is 
up  over  20 '>  across  the  board  and  Is  now 
escalating  at  a  rate  of  almost  40'."p  annually. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  that  prices 
have  gone  up,  wages  have  lagged  behind.  Al- 
though an  overall  5.6';,  wage  increase  was 
reflected  lu  the  period  of  December,  1972,  to 
December,  1973.  when  inflation  Is  added  in  to 
adjust  the  figures,  there  actually  was  a  3', 
downward  move  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages.  By  May  of  this  year,  the  a\erage  wage- 
earner's  buying  power  was  down  almost  five 
percent  under  the  previous  year.  And  last 
month,  that  figure  exceeded  six  percent. 

The  result  of  these  statistics  is  convertible 
Into  real  hardship  in  the  American  home. 
Food  consumption  In  1973  was  down  5.4 'i 
as  Americans  ate  cheaper  and  ate  less.  Per- 
sonal bankruptlces  soared  77o  higher  In  the 
first  nine  months  of  fiscal  1974  than  they 
had  been  in  fiscal  1973.  Interest  rates,  which 
had  been  ral.sed  to  cool  the  Inflated  economy, 
have  had  the  effect  of  crushing  family  fi- 
nancial plannUig.  According  to  the  National 
Foundation  for  Consumer  Credit,  six  of  every 
100  American  families  are  now  in  .serious  fi- 
nancial trouble.  That  is  double  the  rate  of 
one  year  ago. 

This  same  credit  situation  has  priced  moit 
families  out  of  the  housing  market.  It  now 
requires  an  annual  income  of  at  least  $18,000 
to  meet  the  total  homeownershlp  costs  on  a 
home  with  a  $30,000  mortgate:  a  condition 
that  rules  out  about  three-fourths  of  all 
American  families. 

Yet  the  effects  of  Inflation  are  not  all 
tangible.  Marriage  counselors  report  that 
growing  financial  problems  are  putting  se- 
vere, often  liTeparable,  strains  on  many 
families.  The  current  economic  climate  lends 
credence  to  the  old  proverb:  "When  poverty 
comes  In  the  door,  love  goes  out  the  window." 

My  constltvients  say  that  the  stresses  of 
Inflation  have  gone  beyond  the  level  of 
bother  fr  Inconvenience.  luflalion  is  devas- 


tating the  American  consumer's  pocketbook, 
security,  and  even  hcaltli.  And  it  is  putting 
serious  strains  on  the  family  Institution,  not 
to  mention  the  foundation  of  our  economic 
system — small  business  ventures.  Inflation  is 
not  just  something  we  would  like  to  bring 
under  control:  it  Is  .something  we  Tnu!<t  bring 
under  control  if  American  life  Is  to  continue 
as  we  presently  know  it. 

The  answer,  of  cour.'ie,  is  not  Just  to  bring 
Inflation  xuider  control,  but  to  do  so  in  a 
manner  whicli  will  evoke  the  least  hardship 
and  disruption  in  the  economy.  To  this  end, 
I  ha'.e  ob.servecl  .several  are.-xs  of  consensu^, 
for  action. 

First,  the  mancinte  from  th?  American 
people  Is  loud  and  clear  that  Congress  and 
the  federal  government  musi,  show  fiscal 
r'^'^nonsibility.  This  means  tl;e  Congress  must 
C''>nsider  an  oiitlay  limitation  bill,  and  make 

lected  cuts  in  appropiiations.  Now,  I  do 
rot  suggest  that  v\c  make  cuts  indiscrimin- 
ately, or  just  for  the  sake  of  cutting,  but  we 
must  tnm  the  waste  and  l:>t  from  federal 
e.Npenditurcs.  We  must  also  place  the  feder- 
al government  in  a  le.ider.sliip  role  In  the 
equal  Ijelt-tiyhteuing  which  will  be  required 
ill  each  and  every  segment  of  tlie  economy. 

Second,  we  must  ease  the  burden  on  those 
sectors  for  whom  economic  depression  Is  al- 
ready a  reality.  There  is  a  sickness  iu  the 
e;, mbiotic  relationship  bet':'.een  the  housing 
and  banking  industries.  Hou.'=iiig  depends 
upon  banks  for  mortijage  money,  and  banl:s 
depend  on  depositors.  Yet  with  the  federal 
goverrment  paying  hit^her  Interest  rates 
than  It  allows  savings  and  loan  Institutions 
to  pay,  money  has  flowed  out  of  banks  and 
to  the  government.  As  a  result.  In  my  home 
state  and  In  many  others,  tijere  is  little  or 
no  money  available  for  housing  starts.  When 
housing  starts  lag.  workers  are  l.tld  off,  and 
this  ripple-elTect  filter.-  on  •..<  nil  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 

Congress  cnn  and  mtist  take  action  In  the 
area.  "The  Senate  Banking  Committee  is  pre- 
pared to  report  out  a  bill  v.lilch  will  put 
SilO  billion  of  8.75';  money  Into  the  housing 
market.  Sponsors  of  the  bill  indicate  300,000 
new  jobs  could  start  from  this  action,  not 
to  mention  tlie  benefits  of  making  housing 
more  readily  available  to  middle-Income 
people.  The  idea  of  a  miUtitiered  interest 
rate  structure  is  not  new,  and  can  be  used 
mo.-t  beneficially  in  this  manner. 

Another  thing  we  have  got  to  do  i.s  cre.ite 
a  greater  inducement  for  savings.  With 
treasury  notes  paying  more  than  federal 
regulations  allow  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions to  pay,  the  small  Investor  has  no  reason 
to  save  his  money  In  a  bank  or  savings  and 
loan.  I  note  that  the  federal  government  Is 
raising  the  minimum  purchase  amount  on 
treasury  notes  which  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  disintermediation.  But  we  nerd 
more.  We  either  have  to  de-regulate  the  in- 
terest rates  savings  and  loans  can  pay,  or 
adjust  those  rates  upward,  or  create  tax  In- 
cer.iives  for  saving.  I  prefer  the  latter  ap- 
proach as  being  more  conductive  to  stability; 
therefoi-e.  I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  S.  4021  wliicli 
e\en:p'.s  an  Indiiidual  from  federal  income 
taxation  on  the  annual  interest  from  $20,000 
in  a  savings  Institution.  By  this  mea.sure.  we 
are  going  to  reverse  the  flow  of  money  from 
.savings  insLitutlons,  thereby  making  mo;e 
money  available  to  the  housing  industry. 

The  third  major  area  which  this  conferenve 
must  address  is  that  of  persons  and  govern- 
ment entitles  on  low  or  fixed  Incomes.  For 
example.  Society  Security  and  SSI  Increases 
are  tied  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Index.  How- 
ever, the  Items  which  are  undergoing  the 
mt:.^i  rapid  price-escalation  are  the  bottom- 
line  essentials  in  anyone's  budget  such  as 
food  and  fuel.  The  Cost  of  Living  Index 
averages  in  non-es.sentials  and,  therefore, 
does  not  reflect  the  true  Impact  of.  Inflation 
on  low-  and  fixed-Income  persons.  In  effect. 
Inflation  Is  now  operating  as  a  regressive  inx 
ou  the  poor,  and  increased  benefits  simply 
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don't  bridge  the  ever-broadening  gap  hi  their 
Inability  to  pay  for  essentials.  We  must  take 
immediate  action  to  free  Social  Security  and 
SSI  IncreascB  from  the  Cost  of  Living  Index, 
and  put  them  on  an  Index  which  more  ac- 
curately and  realisticaUy  reflects  price  in- 
creases in  essentials. 

The  plight  of  municipal  and  state  govern- 
ment is  strangely  similar  to  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  a  fixed  income.  Once  a  city  or 
state  has  established  Its  revenue  base.  It 
cannot  easily  obtain  further  funding.  As  with 
the  poor,  the  things  clvies  lii  particular  need 
the  mo.'it — fuel  and  raw  materials — are  the 
thUigs  which  are  increasing  in  price  the 
fastest. 

Further  complicating  the  plight  of  our 
local  governments  Is  the  fact  that  over  10 '; 
of  our  American  work-force  is  employed  by 
the  cities  and  states.  This  means  we  must 
be  very  careful  about  the  actions  we  recom- 
mend with  regard  to  local  governments. 
Whatever  we  do  should  be  tempered  with 
realization  that  non-federal  government 
workers  are  paid  le^-s  than  their  counter- 
parts In  the  private  sector.  This  fact,  com- 
bined with  the  erosion  of  existing  v.ages  by 
Inflation,  portends  escalating  wage  demands 
in  the  near  future  putting  state  and  local 
governments  under  an  even  greater  financial 
strain. 

One  substantive  action  we  can  take  Is  to 
Incorporate  in  a  legislative  package  an  end 
to  the  requirements  on  how  federal  monies 
are  spent  on  the  local  levels.  JIassive  bureauc- 
racies had  been  created  on  the  str.te,  city, 
and  federal  level  v.-hich  do  nothing  more 
than  determine  and  administer  how  money 
is  spent!  Therefore,  we  need  n  new  format 
in  the  relationship  between  the  federal  and 
local  governments.  Scver,.l  mayors  have  indi- 
cated to  me  that  thfy  would  be  h.ippy  to 
take  less  money,  and  could  even  spend  It 
more  effectively,  if  all  their  ftmdlng*  v.as  in 
the  form  of  bloc  iira  its.  By  establishing  iJiis 
policy  and  doing  away  with  catcgoricals,  we 
could  efl'cctuate  a  savings  in  terms  of  monies 
paid  out  by  the  federal  government  for  total 
outlays  and  for  admin istraiion.  Fuithermoie, 
the  administrative  costs  tu  the  local  govern- 
ments wUl  also  decline  if  thty  dont  have  to 
administer  categorical  s. 

Of.r  fourth  area  of  concern  should  defi- 
nitely be  the  energy  crisis  which,  wiih  the 
liu?e  burden  of  rising  oil  prices,  permeates 
every  aspect  of  economic  life  both  at  home 
and  ubroad.  Our  balance  of  trade  is  critical, 
our  local  governmental  units  face  escalating 
costs  In  providing  essential  ser\lces,  and  the 
cost  of  all  this  is  gnawing  at  our  citizens' 
pocketbooks  e.vcli  time  they  go  to  the  ga^ 
pump  or  turn  on  a  lir-ht  switch. 

The  Sum.mit  Conference  must  pddre-s  this 
problem,  and  I  .suepest  a  two-proiiped  ap- 
proach. First,  we  should  call  for  a  prograVti 
similar  to  the  Manhattan  Project  of  World 
War  II.  All  the  shouting  about  the  energy 
cri.:ls  seems  to  have  subsided,  btit  it  snoiild 
not  have.  The  crisis  is  just  a^  se.erc  tiow 
as  It  v>-as  last  year.  We  need  the  .same  fre- 
netic concern  which  gave  birth  to  the  atom, 
only  this  time  we  need  that  concern  directed 
at  a  weapon  of  peace,  not  war.  Also,  Congress 
should  Initiate  an  austerity  propram  for  tlio 
nation.  The  American  people  are  challenging 
their  leaders  to  provide  such  a  program — 
they  are  well  ahead  of  us  in  recognii;iiig  the 
need  for  austerity.  When  we  sive  dire..tion 
to  their  challenge,  ,*.me; ican.-^.  will  respoi.d 
positively  to  an  energy  austerity  program. 
Tills  response  will  help  correct  our  balanrc 
of  trade  deficit,  will  help  lower  oil  prices  by 
lowering  demand,  and  \\  ill  help  locus  atten- 
tion on  the  need  for  development  of  aiUr;ia- 
tlve  energy  source.";. 

Tlie  last  aspe"t  of  oiu-  deliberations  wliirh 
is  an  essential  Is  atifl-trust  policy.  The  theory 
behind  our  anti-trust  laws  Is  that  competi- 
tion keeps  prices  down  and  quality  up.  But 
tiicse  laws  are  not  lielng  enforced,  atid  p.p  a 
result  prices  a:e  c- .aating  anti  r>:oduc;l,-ltv 


Is  plummeting.  Greed  and  prlce-gouglng 
characterize  the  current  marketplace.  We 
could  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
battle  against  Inflation  If  we  asked  that  the 
Justice  Department  be  directed  to  carry  out 
a  more  strmgent  enforcement  of  our  anti- 
trust laws,  and  to  seek  rapid  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  these  laws. 

All  of  the  items  to  which  1  have  addressed 
my  remarks  can  be  undertaken  legislatively. 
If  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Summit  Conference 
that  we  do  so.  Congress  could  incorporate 
these  measures  into  an  Omnibus  Inflation 
Control  Bill,  which  should  be  p'oposed  im- 
mediately and  then  be  either  moved  to  the 
front  of  the  calendar,  or  handled  In  a  special 
Keaslon.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Executive 
Branch  will  simultaneously  coordinate  its 
efforts  with  those  of  Congress  by  recommend- 
ing tax  and  budget  adjustments.  And  the 
private  sector — consumers  of  all  types — must 
cooperate  by  joining  the  belt-tightening 
campaign,  saving  where  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  and  showing  restraint  in  wage  demands. 
I  am  afraid  that  if  we  do  not  fa^e  the  realiza- 
tion that  some  voluntary  sacrifices  are  nec- 
essary now.  even  greater  and  more  pal.if.il 
sacrifices  will  become  mandatory  and  beyond 
our  control  later  on.  However,  I  am  cor.fident 
that  this  conference  v.'ili  give  to  tlie  cou.'.try 
a  spii-it  of  unity  in  crisis  that  will  ei-^able  us 
to  make  these  sacrlfi?es  and  denl  tltr^ctively 
with  our  most  pressing  national  need — the 
war  on  inflation. 


EFnCIENCY  CAN  REDUCE  HOoPITAL 
COSTS 

I^Tr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  great  concern  in  America  today  about 
the  quality  and  cost  of  health  care.  We 
have  many  excellent  hospitals  in  Amer- 
ica, but  the  cost  is  prohibitive  for  many 
of  the  iiijuied  and  ill  wno  need  health 
care  the  most. 

Many  of  iny  colleaeiies  in  Congress 
are  seeking  a  better  health  insurance 
sy<;tem.  I  support  thc^e  efforts  whole- 
heartedly. However,  we  not  only  have 
[he  issue  of  establishing  a  sound  health 
in.surance  system,  but  we  have  had  a 
serious  health  delivery  system  problem. 
Central  to  both  of  these  questions  is  the 
high  CO  >t  of  hospitaii/ation. 

In  the  .September  29  issue  cf  r?.niily 
Weekly,  there  appeared  an  article  on  hos- 
pital costs  tjiat  was  valuable  and  very 
informative.  The  title,  '  Our  $125-a-Day 
Hospitals:  Where  Does  Ah  Tliat  Money 
Go?"  rii.scusses  a  major  problem  in  our 
her.lth  service  community;  that  is,  the 
inefSciency  and  high  costs  of  many  of 
our  hospitals.  The  article  hcs  many 
fcound  ideas  for  lowering  hospitals  costs 
that  I  recommend  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.'•cnt  thrt  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein^;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rf'  gkd, 
as  follows : 

Our  .<ii:iC-A-0.-ii  HosPMALs:  Where  Do£i>  Ali, 
That  Money  Go? 
(By  John  Kelly) 

Al.'j.cst  everything  is  more  expensive  than 
it  was  a  decade  ago.  But  no  item  in  the  econ- 
omy can  match  the  precipitous  500  percent 
rise  In  hospital  costs.  In  terms  of  your  pay- 
check, this  means  that  while  you  now  work 
one-and-a-thlrd  times  longer  than  you  did  in 
1964  to  purchase  a  loaf  of  bread  and  three 
times  longer  to  buy  a  sirloin  steak,  you  work 
five  times  as  long  to  pay  for  a  day  of  hos- 
pitallz:>tl<>ii. 


According  to  Alexander  McMahon,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
hospitals  have  been  caught  In  the  same  in- 
flationary bUid  as  the  rest  of  the  country — 
"but  in  our  case,  the  situation  has  been 
worse.  Our  workers'  wages  have  risen  nearly 
70  percent  In  the  last  six  years  aloac.  That's 
much  larger  than  the  pay  Increases  given 
employees  in  other  Industries.  Moreover,"  he 
adds,  "people  now  expect  much  more  from 
hospitals  both  in  the  way  of  treatment  and 
personalized  care." 

Ail  of  which  Is  true.  But  McMahon's  an- 
swer tells  only  part  cf  the  story.  While  he's 
right  that  hospital  workers'  wage  increases 
have  outpaced  those  of  the  employees  in 
other  industries,  in  terms  of  the  percentage 
of  the  patient's  bill,  labor  costs  are  jn.st  the 
same.  According  to  Harvard  economist  Mar- 
tin S.  Feldstein,  an  expert  on  hospital  financ- 
ing, labor  costs  In  1955  accounted  for  60  per- 
cent of  a  patient's  bUl,  and  In  1371,  they 
accounted  for  exactly  the  same  proportion — 
60  percent. 

It  is  also  true  that  patients  expect  more 
from  hcipitals.  But  Louis  A.  Or^inl,  vice 
president  of  the  Health  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America  (HIAA) .  says  that  the  ciluot-- 
of  thio  demand  have  been  distorted  by  hos- 
pital adi.iiuistrators'  "edifice  complex." 
"Wlitn  federiJ-loan  funds  became  available 
for  hospital  i;o;'.struciion,  a  lot  of  iastitt4tions 
began  adding  new  facilities  wlae.her  ihev 
nee-lcd  them  or  not,"  says  Orsini.  '  CarCl.;'c 
luoaltoriiig  units  cr  a  handsome  i.ev/  pedi- 
atric v.^ard  uny  add  to  a  hospital's  prestige. 
but  if  they  aren't  utilized,  the  cc.-t  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  institution's  other  patients." 
Government  figures  show  that  mauy  oi 
these  new  facilities  are!<\  even  being  par- 
tially used.  A  study  by  tiie  U.S.  Ccinptroller 
General's  office  says  tiiat  in  1971  only  about 
40  percent  of  the  country's  pediatric  beds 
were  occupied — 35,021  out  of  a  total  of  89,420. 
Considering  that  each  of  these  units  cost 
an  average  cf  $15,000  to  build,  tliat  means 
htuidreds  of  millions  of  dollars  v.orth  of  new 
facili'.ies  went  unused.  And,  with  our  decliii- 
iiig  population  growth,  they  v.  ill  prot«biy 
rejiiHiii  empty  for  some  time  to  come. 

Tho  fi[.i:.-es  on  c.irdiac-c:;re  viiiits  pad 
emerfency  roams  maize  cqur.li:'  deprcssiiig 
readinsr.  In  1972,  only  about  three  percent  rf 
liie  4"-e  hospiials  equipped  to  perform  open- 
he.trt  surgery  used  tlieir  f.'iCiiities  more  than 
four  limes  a  week.  Aiid  cf  the  e  200  hospitals 
wiih  e;nerge'icy  rooms.  3.744,  or  well  over 
half,  cared  for  le.is  th.in  13  percezit  of  all 
emercieacy    exes    reported. 

O'  lp.hom.=i  CHy  IJluntr^tes  hov.-  out-of- 
liand  the  cverijuildlng  mania  can  get.  With 
a  projected  population  of  700,000  in  ::;7.'">,  the 
community  theoretically  needs  2,6D6  hospi- 
ud  beds.  But  by  the  end  o.'  next  year  it  will 
have  4  C42 — a  surplus  of  1.946.  Each  of  these 
extra  beds  costs  about  $50,000  to  buUd  and 
another  ?20,000  to  maintain  each  year.  And 
since  tiie  S'.irplu3  :s  expected  to  remain  at 
about  the  1.000-bed  level  for  foe  nci.t  GO 
years,  the  unneeded  units  could  end  ud  cost- 
ing Oklahoma  City  residents  SS50  miHion. 
But  overbuilding  is  not  the  cn'y  problem. 
-Anorher  ma'cr  villain  Is  what's  knov.n  as  the 
•cost-plus"  method  of  prynient.  I-Tcar;y  M 
Oc'.-rent  of  the  more  than  $35  bililon  "col- 
lected by  hospitals  last  year  was  pai.l  tor  by 
Medicaid,  Medicare,  Blue  Cross  and  cctnmer- 
clal  insurance  companies. 

Under  the  usual  arrangsracnt.  Blue  Cross 
or  a  private  c  rrler  agrees  to  pay  the  hospital 
for  the  evpen.ses  it  incur::  caiiiig  for  insured 
patients,  as  well  as  an  extra  bonus  payment. 
In  effect,  the  insti',.utlon  is  guaranteed  a 
proat  no  matter  how  inefficiently  it  operates. 
Kospiial  admliiistrators  claim  that  the  third- 
party  plans  moniuir  their  coats  closely.  But 
critics  don't  agree.  Even  Walter  J.  McXerny, 
president  of  the  national  Blue  Crcs-;  Associ- 
ation. Inc.,  concedes  "that  the  system  is  rel- 
atively unchecked." 
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Take  a  simple  matter  like  h(  ipltal  wages. 
As  a  rule,  administrators  and  staff  physi- 
cians can  pay  themselves  prettj  much  what 
they  choose  without  fear  of  be  Ing  brought 
to  task,  by  ths  third-party  plans  foot- 
ing the  bill.  Thus,  It's  not  at  all  unusual  for 
the  chief  pathologist  In  a  hospit  1  laboratory 
to  e:iru  SIOO.OOO  a  year  or  more. 

Far  more  serious  and  expensife,  however, 
are  tlie  duplications  and  :  npniclencles 
spawned  by  the  cost-plus  system    "There  are 


so  many  areas  of  potential  saving 
ago  hospital.  It  would  make  youi 
says  Herbert  S.  Denenberg,  lorm 
Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania  a 
consumer  advocate.  "I  know  oi;? 
for  Instance,  that  pnys  $7.50  for 
ures  it  could  buy  for  25  cent 
service  may  seem  like  a  reliit 
budgetsry  expense.  But  24  Best 
cut  their  annual  cleaning  bills 
million  Just  by  pooling  their  lai  ndry  facili- 
ties. 

If  private  business  operated  so 
customers  would  be  up  in  arm  ;.  But.  says 
Harvard's  Fcldsteln,  hospital  cos  s  have  been 
£o  cushioned  through  medical  in 
the  average  consumer  really  doe  ! 
pinch  (except,  of  course,  in  his 
ing  insurance  premiums) . 

Another  way  we  could  all  sat( 
If  hospitals  would  perform  moi  j 
procedures  and  miner  surgery  ixi 
facilities.    But    Insurance    c.^mI  jnles    often 
won't  cover  out-patient  treatme  it.  This  en- 
courages   hospitals    to    admit    p  it 
really  don't  need  full  ho.spital  oa 

Tliere  are  hospitals  that  are 
way    to    a    b.-lghtcr    future.    Ffr 
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%vl»ereas  in  most  hospitals  a  p  •iv.-'.te  room 
costs  anywhere  from  $100  a  dr.y  ipward,  pa- 
tients at  Rtemorial  Hospital  in  lOiig  Beach, 
Calif.,  pry  only  $20  a  day.  The  eason?  Me- 
morial's special  dally  unit.  Fatten  s  scheduled 
for  minor  surgery  or  diagnostic  procedures 
check  Into  the  hospital  at  7  a.n  .  Bv  8  a.m. 
they've  been  given  the  necessary  xb  tests  and 
presiu'gical  preparations,  and  by  10  a.m.  the 
operation  is  over.  Most  are  home  in  time  for 
dltincr. 

Tlie  800-l5ed  Albany  MedicnJ  Center  In 
Albany.  N.Y.,  is  also  saving  pall  nts  money. 
Instead  of  closing  its  operutlnc  rooms  and 
labs  at  night  and  on  weekend.';  t'.^e  center 
operates  tliem  on  a  seven-day  iround-the- 
clock  basis.  As  a  result,  the  aver  ipe  hospital 
stay  at  the  institutions  has  bei  n  cvit  from 
11.6  days  to  8.9  davs.  That  add.s  tp  to  a  sav- 
ings of  over  $300  for  the  avefaj.e  Albany 
patient. 

Baptist  Memorial  Hospital  !|  Memphis, 
Tenti.,  has  also  been  a  leader  In  creating 
cost-saving  programs.  In  Its  rec€  itly  opened 
special  minimal-care  unit,  bloc  1  pressures 
and  temperatures  are  only  tali  ;n  when  a 
physician  requests  them.  Tlie  j  atients  ad- 
minister their  own  medications  and  go  to 
treatments  on  their  own.  Accor  ling  to  the 
hospital  ofllclals,  the  eliminatii  n  of  more 
elaborate  forms  of  cave  cuts  S2f  to  ?30  off 
each  patient's  daily  bill. 


CUBA 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Presideiit.  included 
in  the  45  minute  diatribe  of  F  del  Castro 
again.st  the  United  State.s  was 
of  the  Organization  of  Amer^if 
The  OAS,  said  Castro,  i.s  a 
shameless,  and  ridiculous"  atic 
strument  of  the  worst  for 
colonialism." 

Th(>  dictator  may  be  riglit.  'We  will 
find  out   In  November  whei 
meets  to  vote  on  lifting  the 
embargo  on  Cuba.  If  in  fact  t 


the  OAS 
0-year-old 
le  embargo 
is  lifted  from  this  nation  whdse  primary 
operation  outside  of  its  own  orders  has 
been  the  attempted  export  of  revolution. 
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It  would  Indeed  be  appropriate  to  de- 
scribe Its  action  as  ridiculous.  If  the  tacit 
approval  of  a  nation  which  denies  Its 
citizens  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
dissent,  freedom  to  worship  and  freedom 
to  emigrate  occurs,  it  will  certainly  de- 
serve the  characterization  of  "shame- 
less." 

Cuba's  foreign  policy  implies  an  inverse 
ratio  between  loudness  of  voice  and  size 
of  .stick.  Maybe  this  puts  Cuba  in  a  quid 
pro  quo  situation.  She  can  offer  de- 
escalation  of  rhetoric  in  return  for  entry 
into  the  broadest  capital  market  in  the 
world.  And  it  is  convenient  for  Castro. 
If  the  OAS  votes  Cuba  in,  he  can  pro- 
claim a  great  victory  for  communism.  If 
It  docs  not,  he  can  point  to  his  prescient 
remarks  about  the  evil  capitalists. 


BICENTENNIAL 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  200  years 
ago  today,  Georgia  was  ttie  youngest  col- 
ony on  the  North  American  continent. 

Tonight  on  the  CBS  Bicentennial  Min- 
utes, I  have  the  honor  of  noting  this  an- 
niversary and  emphasizing  that  the 
struggle  for  tlio  cause  of  liberty  was  al- 
ready strong  in  the  young  colony. 

De.=pite  the  opposition  of  the  Royal 
Governor,  money  and  200  barrels  of  rice 
had  been  sent  to  the  peojjle  of  Boston 
from  the  people  of  St.  John's  Parish 
alone. 

St.  John's  Parish  was  a  settlement  at 
Midway  Church,  about  40  miles  below 
Sa\'annah  and  the  settlers  there  were  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  movement  lor  free- 
dom of  the  colonics. 

After  the  revolution,  this  pari.«h  was  to 
receive  a  distinctive  name — Liberty 
County.  All  the  other  Georgia  parishes 
were  named  for  English  politicians  who 
had  taken  the  side  of  the  colonies  in  the 
American  Revolution. 

In  the  fall  of  1774.  Snmuel  Adams  be- 
gan to  unite  patriot  leaders.  Tire  young 
colony  responded  to  his  efforts.  A  letter 
said: 

We  Georgians  express  the  strongest  desire 
to  be  united  v  ith  the  other  colonies,  in  every 
constitutional  measure,  for  the  removal  of 
public  grievances,  and  are  willing  in  this 
noble  struggle  to  exert  ourselves  to  tiie  ut- 
presscd  with  the  strongest  sense  of  their 
most;  to  make  every  sacrifice  that  men,  im- 
rlghts  and  liberties  and  warm  witli  the  most 
benevolent  feelings  for  their  oppressed  breth- 
ren, can  make,  and  to  stand  firmly  or  fall 
gloriously  in   this  common  cau=e. 

That  was  the  sentiment  and  dedication 
to  liberty  in  the  young  colony  of  Geoigia 
200  years  ago  today. 


INCREASE  IN  GASOLINE  TAX 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  there  has  been  considerable 
speculation  over  whether  tire  Ford  ad- 
ministration would  recommend  an  in- 
crease in  the  Nation's  gasoline  taxes  as 
an  anti-inflation  device.  I  realize  that 
while  several  persons  in  the  Government 
have  made  statements  which  might  lead 
to  this  decision  that  no  final  decision  has 
as  yet  been  announced  by  the  'While 
House.  Nevertheless.  I  want  to  record 
right  now  the  fact  that  I  am  completely 
and  unalterably  oppo.sed  to  this  idea. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  already  paying 


enough,  ii  not  too  much,  for  the  fuel  to 
run  our  automobiles.  In  my  State  of  Ari- 
zona where  we  measure  distances  be- 
tween towns  at  htmdreds  of  miles,  it 
would  prove  nothing  short  of  disaster  to 
have  an  additional  burden  placed  upon 
what  our  users  already  are  pacing  for 
their  fuel. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  attempt  to 
increase  the  gasoline  tax,  should  it  conn- 
to  the  floor  of  Congress  for  debate,  would 
be  overwhelmingly  defeated.  In  the 
meantime,  I  believe  there  are  other  ways 
to  take  care  of  our  energy  problems,  and 
I  will  suggest  one  or  two  of  them  right 
here. 

Why  doesn't,  the  administration  get 
busy  and  suggest  more  incentives  for  the 
drilling  of  new  veila  and  the  construc- 
tion of  nev.'  refineries  and  the  buildin^i 
of  offshore  unloading  stations? 

Mr.  President,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  the  210  million  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  get  sick  and  tired  and 
fed  up  with  high  taxes.  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  that  day  ir<  not  too  far  oif, 
and  v.hcn  it  comes,  we  in  the  Congress i 
aie  going  to  rightfully  hear  about  it  be- 
cause we  li;ive  been  the  cause  of  most  of 
our  problems  with  money.  I  repeat  tli.if 
I  will  oppose  any  increase  in  the  sasoliu? 
tax  because  I  think  it  is  uncalled  for.  vv- 
wi.':e,  and  would  Vvork  imtold  hard.•^hipc 
on  our  people. 


JErTREY     R.     BIGGS     NAMIilD     TO 
DIRECT  USIA  OFFICE  IN  BKAZTL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pride  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  article  in  the  Lara- 
mie. Wyo..  Daily  Boomerang  of  Septem- 
ber 15.  detailing  the  latest  honor  in  the 
career  of  a  young  man  who  once  served 
as  a  summer  intern  in  my  ofRce. 

Jeffrey  R.  Biggs,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  R.  Biggs  of  Laramie,  has  been 
named  assistant  cultural  affairs  officer 
and  director  of  the  U.S.A.  Center  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  The  article  details  hi.s  career 
since  he  was  graduated  from  University 
Prep  High  School  at  Laramie  in  1959. 
In  brief,  Jeffi'ey  has  received  his  bache- 
lor's degiee  from  Harvard,  a  master's 
degree  from  'Victoria  University  in  New 
Zealand  as  a  Fulbright  scholar,  is  work- 
ing on  his  Ph.  D.  from  George  Washing- 
ton University  here  in  Washington  and 
has  been  with  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  since  1967. 

Jeffrey,  his  wife.  Janet,  and  their 
daughter,  Jennifer,  will  .soon  be  in  Brazil. 
I  congratulate  him  and  his  family  on 
this  new  position,  and  wish  him  ever;,' 
success  possible  in  his  new  assignment. 
I  know  he  will  do  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  outlining  this  rp- 
pointment  and  its  re.spon.->ibilities  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Biccs  Namtd  to  Pcst  in  Itio 
Jeffrey  R.  Biggs,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace R.  Biggs  of  Laram'e,  h:is  been  appointed 
assistant  cultural  affairs  ofTicer  and  director 
of  the  U.S.A.  center  in  Rio  cle  Janeiro,  eflfec- 
tive  this  month. 

Biggs  Is  a  graduate  of  University  Prep. 
1959.   He   I'.as   an  AB   degree   from  Harvard 
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University  and  a  master's  degree  from  Vic- 
toria University,  V/ellingtoji,  New  Zealand, 
vncre  he  was  a  Fulbright  scholar  1963-64. 
He  expects  to  receive  his  Ph.D.  In  American 
Studies  from  George  Washington  University, 
W.Tshlngton,  D.C.  in  1975. 

At  Prep,  Biggs  was  president  of  the  Stu- 
dent Council.  He  later  worked  on  the  sum- 
mer-staff of  Sen.  Gale  W.  McGee  in  Wash- 
ington. After  a  year  of  law  school  at  Cornell 
Uraversity,  he  did  political  research  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  before  Joining 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  as  a  special 
assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  USIA  training 
division  In  1967.  Later  he  made  a  world- 
inspection  tour  of  USIA  offices  and  partici- 
pated In  a  USIA  grld-semlnar  In  New  Delhi, 
India.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  Rio 
position,  Biggs  was  coordinator  of  Ameri- 
can studies  In  the  USIA  cultural  division. 

This  Is  Biggs'  first  foreign  assignment. 
Going  to  Rio  with  him  will  be  his  wife,  Janet, 
a  Duke  University  graduate  and  until  re- 
cently assistant  coordinator  of  the  Congres- 
Eional  Research  service.  Library  of  Congress, 
and  a  daughter,  Jennifer. 

The  new  USIS  center  in  the  Copacabnna 
sector  of  Rio  was  completed  In  May  this  year. 
It  Is  the  largest  of  the  USIA  establishments 
In  South  America.  The  Rio  center  provides 
a  comprehensive  source  of  knowledge  on  the 
United  States,  Including  texts,  films,  micro- 
film, newspapers,  and  periodicals.  The  Rio 
center  Includes  large  conference  and  smaller 
seminar  rooms,  student  orientation  sessions, 
and  art  exhibits,  workshops  and  roiind-table 
discussions.  It  provides  multi-media  presen- 
tations of  Elides,  films,  and  videotape  camera 
and  playback  equipment.  Traditional  serv- 
ices Include  a  film  library,  reference  service, 
lending  of  phonograph  records  and  music 
scores,  and  the  latest  Issues  of  selected  mag- 
azines. It  also  houses  the  famous  Thomas 
Jefferson  Library,  formerly  located  In  the 
American  Consulate  In  Rio. 

The  RIO  USIS  center  was  Inaugurated  to 
continue  the  long  105-year  history  of  Bra- 
zilian-American relations  on  a  program  for 
Brazilians  seeking  additional  cultural  knowl- 
edge about  the  United  States. 

Biggs'  Ph.D.  thesis  subject  Is  Caleb  Cush- 
Ing,  who  masterminded  America's  first  trade 
treaty  with  the  Chinese  In  the  1840s. 


THE  BLACK  ECONOMIC  SUMMIT 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent weeks  representatives  of  the  public 
and  private  sectors  have  met,  at  Presi- 
dent Ford's  request,  to  propose  recom- 
mendations that  will  help  alleviate  our 
Nation's  economic  plight.  I  believe  these 
meetings,  both  the  regional  conferences 
and  last  week's  economic  summit  with 
President  Ford,  have  been  constructive. 
And  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will  result 
in  meaningful  change. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  meetings  called  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, another  economic  conference 
was  held  recently.  On  September  21  and 
22,  approximately  60  representatives 
from  various  black  organizations  met  in 
Washington  to  formulate  a  Black  Eco- 
nomic Position  Paper. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  Black 
Economic  Summit  Meeting  was  to  assure 
tliat  during  this  evaluation  of  our  eco- 
r.amic  situation,  the  economic  needs  of 
black  people  are  given  the  proper  atten- 
tion. 

President  Ford  has  said  that  within  the 
next  10  days  he  will  make  his  proposals 
on  improving  the  economy.  I  strongly 
urge  that  the  President  give  serioiis  con- 


sideration to  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Black  Economic  Position 
Paper. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  that  the  views  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  conference  receive  the 
widest  possible  dissemination,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  excepts  from  the  Black  Eco- 
nomic Position  Paper  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Call  for  Action  From  the  Black 
Economic  Summit  Meeting 

On  .Saturday,  September  21st,  and  Sunday, 
September  22nd,  approximately  60  Individ- 
uals from  various  black  organizations  met  In 
Washington,  D.C.  to  formulate  a  Black  Eco- 
nomic Position  Paper.  This  meeting  was  not 
called  by  the  Government.  Instead,  It  was 
conceived  and  Implemented  entirely  by  the 
black  community  as  a  method  of  addressing 
basic  economic  Issues  of  special  concern  to 
that  community. 

This  Call  For  Action  was  developed  at  the 
weekend  meeting  and  forwarded  to  the  Pres- 
ident, prior  to  his  Economic  Summit  Meeting 
on  Inflation.  In  view  of  the  widespread  in- 
diflference  and  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
depression  gripping  black  Americans,  we  pre- 
sent excerpts  from  our  Call  For  Action  so 
that  the  public  may  become  better  Informed 
about  the  crucial  economic  Issues  facing  the 
poor  of  this  nation. 

the  call 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  In  con- 
vening an  economic  summit  meeting  on  in- 
flation, indicated  that  he  Is  looking  for  action 
that  is  "practical,  possible  and  as  rapid  In  Its 
effects  as  we  can  possibly  expect."  Partici- 
pants In  the  Black  Economic  Summit  Con- 
ference would  like  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  sincerely  committed  to  that  purpose 
and  to  implementing  whatever  progressive 
action  suggestions  and  policy  recommenda- 
tions may  surface  In  his  summit  meeting. 

Bold  and  creative  approaches  will  be  re- 
ciuired  to  adequately  meet  human  needs  and 
to  ease  the  burden  of  infiatlon  on  the  Ameri- 
can consumer — particularly  on  blacks,  other 
minorities,  and  the  poor.  The  economic  crisis 
now  gripping  this  nation  calls  for  the  im- 
plementation of  antl-lnflationary  alterna- 
tives which  address  the  problems  of  black 
and  minority  people. 

the  principles 

The  American  economy  belongs  to  the 
American  people.  The  burden  of  halting  In- 
flation must  not  be  placed  on  those  least 
able  to  shoulder  the  costs — consumers,  work- 
ers, the  working  poor,  and  the  poor.  While 
economists  debate  whether  or  not  we  are  in 
a  recession,  the  black  community  which 
historically  has  been  economically  deprived. 
Is  enmeshed  in  a  depression  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. 

It  Is  therefore  crucial  that  the  President's 
Economic  Summit  not  serve  as  a  mecha- 
nism for  burying  the  economic  plight  of 
blacks  under  distorted  economic  theories  and 
policies.  Such  theories  and  policies  serve 
only  to  maintain  the  economic  Imbalances 
that  fall,  all  too  heavily,  on  the  poor. 

The  Blac'ic  Economic  Summit  proceeded 
from  the  following  principles: 

There  is  no  tolerable  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. One  of  the  success  measures  of  any 
economy  system  of  government  is  Its  ability 
to  provide  meaningful  jobs  In  the  public 
and  private  sector  at  an  equitable  and  ade- 
quate v.age  for  all  citizens  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work.  Full  employment  is  our 
goal. 


Social  programs  have  traditionally  en- 
hanced the  participation  of  blacks  in  Amer- 
ica's economy.  It  is  Imperative  that  these 
programs  not  be  cut. 

Toe  military  budget  is  not  sacrosanct. 
Tlicre  must  be  immediate  reduction  In  waste- 
ful,   inefficient    military    expenditures. 

The  presen-.:  federal  monetary  and  tax  pol- 
i(.ies  serve  to  perpetuate  Imbalances  in  our 
economy.  Tney  result  in  amassing  and  con- 
centrating most  of  cur  economic  resources 
in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  few  through  spe- 
cial tax  shelters,  loopholes  and  massive  sub- 
sidies lor  wealthy  corporations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Tax  reform  and  recorded  budget  priorities 

We  are  alarmed  at  official  pronouncements 
that  suggest  social  programs  must  be  cut  In 
order  to  trim  the  federal  budget.  It  Is  clear 
that  a  budget  in  the  vicinity  of  $305  billion 
Is  not  in  Itself  inflationary  and  that  federal 
expenditures  In  relation  to  overall  national 
spending  are  relatively  stable. 

Social  needs  can  be  met  by:  reordering 
budget  priorities,  including  shifting  funds 
from  a  swollen  $90.5  billion  Defense  budget 
(FY  75);  thoroughgoing  reform  of  income. 
Social  Secttflty  and  property  taxes;  erasing 
inequities  created  by  tax  loopholes  and  subsi- 
dies, such  as  capital  gains  taxes,  agricultural 
subsidies,  and  oil  depletion  allowances,  for 
Individuals  and  corporations. 

Pending  the  enactment  of  thoroughgoing 
tax  reform,  we  urge  the  prompt  adoption  of 
fiscal  legislation  which  will  relieve  inflation- 
ary pressures  on  the  economy  while  easing 
the  effects  of  Inflation  In  those  low  income 
sectors  which  bear  Its  burden,  disproportion- 
ately. 

As  immediate  steps  we  recommend: 

Sharply-increased  taxes  on  excess  profits, 
which  are  at  record  levels. 

A  surtax  on  upper-Income  recipients. 

Direct  tax  relief  to  the  lower-income  wage 
earners  In  the  form  of  an  increase  in  the 
personal  exemption  or  replacement  of  the  ex- 
emption by  a  tax  credit. 

2.  Full  employment 

We  strongly  support  the  concept  and  Im- 
plementation of  a  full  employment  econ- 
omy which  provides  a  Job  with  an  adequate 
Income  for  every  person  willing  and  able  to 
work.  This  concept  must  be  embedded  In  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies  for  economic  ex- 
pansion and  must  be  sustained  and  sup- 
ported by  measures  that  Include  tax  incen- 
tives for  Industry. 

We  recommend  the  Immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram providing  no  less  than  1  million  Jobs. 
The  program  we  envision  should  be  a  first 
step  toward  a  broader,  permanent  program  of 
national  public  service  employment  to  meet 
unmet  needs  in  the  public  sector.  It  should 
Include  the  following  crucial  aspects: 

Jobs  created  should  carry  decent  salaries, 
provide  opportunities  for  career  advance- 
ment, and  Include  a  training  comnonent. 
Consistent  with  the  provision  of  the  Equal 
Opportunity  and  Full  Employment  Act  of 
1976,  as  introduced  by  Congressman  Atipus- 
tus  Hawkins  and  cosponsored  by  60  other 
Congressmen,  we  demand  that  Job  placement 
provisions  be  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
Job  training  component. 

The  program  should  be  national  In  scope, 
but  allocation  cf  "Job-center"  funds  should 
be  concentrated  in  local  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment, including  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods. Strong  federal  guidelines  should  be 
set  and  enforced.  In  addition  to  the  funds 
allocated  to  municipalities,  there  should  be 
provifions  for  the  direct  delivery  of  some 
federal  f'.mds  to  the  impacted  communities 
for  the  creation  and  distribution  of  Jobs. 

Strong  anti-discrimination  provisions 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  program  and 
minority  representation  in  the  program 
should  be  extensive  enough  tc  offset  the  high 
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levels  of  non -white  unemploym  nt.  W»  fur- 
ther call  for  the  vigorous  enfor^ment  of  all 
existing  antl-dlscrlmlnatory  la^ 
orders  and  agency  regulations. 

Jobs  created  should  absorb 
a'-.d  unskilled  workers. 

Public  service  employment  will  rot  only 
re -pond  to  the  need  for  Jobs  t  .it  will  also 
enhRiice  the  ability  of  hard-prc!  sed  cities  to 
provide  necessary  public  serv  :es  In  the 
areas  of  recreation,  envlronmei  tal  control, 
public  safety,  liealih  care,  child  velfare.  and 
manpower.  Entitles  such  as  Cor  munliy  Ac 
Urin  Programs  and  Community  1  evelopment 
Corporations  located  lu  and  i 
ir.come  communities  should  aI--( 
vehicles  to  implement  n  public 
ployment  program. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  .'Kdji^ilstratlou's 
concept  embodied  in  the  repeat 
Labor  Department's  Work  Inceltlve   Regu 
lalions.  To  require  recipients  of  i  Id  to  Famt 
lies  vlth  Dependent  Childreu  (, 
gram  grnuts  to  be  forced  Into 
is  not  an  ansuer  to  true  v.tlfnr 


rvlii^    low- 
be  used  as 
i'..-1-i.ke  em- 


rDC)  pro- 
ner.lal  Jo'is 
reform. 


Currei.t  eligibility   reriaheme:  ts   for  ferl- 


prally-tupportcd    child    care    se 


tively  di.serimlnate  atj.ilnit  th  sc  I'amlhca 
with  Incomes  marginally  above  tUe  Io,v-ln- 
con.e  \c\f\  and  those  wUh  n-oJei  ite  IncDmer., 
This  force.:  women  out  of  the  lob  market. 
We  urge  the  elimination  of  thi  .0  unjustly 
stringeut  rpciulrerr;ent5  and  the  implemou- 
tntliii  of  universal  free  child  cr  'c. 


W.;  urge  the  establishment  of 
trau;;ng    programs    which    will 


mployment 
iddres.«i   the 
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needo  01"  the  200,000  blav;k  Vetera  is  who  have 
received  less  th.in  honorable  di  char;ic.= 

W^  recoinmcnd  the  cstnbl  hmcnf  of 
raeaiiiiv^iUl  I'.Miiiirg  programs  to  pro. Ido 
e-i-offenders  wUh  the  skills  4jc.-  ary  to 
o>:ti)'n  ?:;:nf'.il  emiiloji.ieut 

^  //o !.■.'•  •/•</  Uilil  (.OilDHunil.;  cl>'%i.!'ti>.'nrtif 

We  propiT.'.o  that  Immcdifite  st  ps  be  taken 
'.o  addrp-;.-.  the  tcrlous  commaii  ty  devrlop- 
r.ient  ni.d  housing  crisis  alTectIt  ;  black  and 
poor  ix.i.imvii'.i'.lt; 
on: 

Tjir!;eti- u     iu    mluoriiy    couu 
equitab'.e  lunouiit  of  the   fuudi 
under   li.c  Compreheu-ive  Plan  ilng  Assist- 
ance- Prt!;r..in  .i.-d  Coii.uiuniiy  jfcvelopmcnt 
Block  Graiiis. 

UtUizhig  all  coir.racl  JV.ilhor 
coi.struetluu  of  hou.-<ii^B  f"r  low 
aie  iucome  families. 

Making  fund.';  .''vaihih'e  for 
latiou   of   (.vioting   houbing   uii^s 
bruig    thcai    uilhln    the    rewcii 
moderate  iucome  XamiUea. 

Aisiulng  ihat  blacks  and  oihr 
paiiieipai.e  in  all  aspects  and  le 
!":<  delivery  systems. 

Utilizing  Housing  and  Urban  I|evclopmcut 
(in;D)  r-ro&rams  consiatent  wit 
tall  emp'i'iyuient  policy. 
■/.  Lower  i!ierc!it  rate  and  mor 

Vnd?r  the  guise  of  flphtlng  1 
*l?ht  n-.-onry  poi!<'y  has  become 
tlfttionarv  fnctor.  It  has  Incrensi 


tari;  policy 
nation,  the 
major  In- 
d  financing 
cnrs  '>r  cittes  nnd  special  piiri  j.^e  covern- 
trent  bor-owing.  thu.s  adding  t(  the  future 
inv.  b'.'rden  in  an  unproductive  K'ay.  It  nlro 
hns  fiipplfd  the  housing  ind  istry,  while 
{erf .filially  InrrCcnsing  the  costi  of  renting 
ar.d  bujing  homes.  But  lowei  ng  Interest 
rates  per  se  will  not  ns.siire  that  carce  credit 
resources  will  be  allocated  to  pr  srlty  sectors 
of  the  economy.  We  propose  th  it  lower  In- 
terest rates  be  tied  to  relea^-.ir  ;  credit  for 
ihe  housing  ir.duslry  and  oV  er  priority 
needs  while  at  the  same  limi  rcatrlctmg 
lo<ins  tor  nou-priority  business  i  ad  consum- 
er credit.  The  institution  of  cap  tal  controls 
(u  restrict  dollar  outflows  by  m<  Iti-natloiiM^ 
corporations  to  overseas  market  should  be 
;\  iiiAjor  part  ot  an  eased  mon^ary  policj. 
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5.  Price  controls 

The  outrageous  rise  In  prices  requires  at- 
tention and  relief.  We  call  for  an  immediate 
rollback  and  firm  controls  to  keep  prices  from 
rlsiiig. 

6.  Replacement  o/  food  stamps  by  cash 

The  rise  in  food  prices  which  has  had  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  poor  and  on  low- 
Inccme  families  cannot  be  tolerated.  Tlie 
food  stamp  program  offers  one  approach  to 
lessening  the  unfair  burden  on  such  families. 
But  it  Is  now  too  restricted  In  eligibility  and 
purchase  stipulations.  Only  about  a  third 
of  currently-eligible  persons  participate  in 
the  program  because  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
stamp.?,  the  fallulre  of  authorities  to  ade- 
quately publicize  the  program,  and  the  stlg- 
2na  of  participation. 

We  propose  that  a  cash  allowance  with 
built-in  inflation  indices  be  added  to  the 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(APDC)  payments  In  lieu  of  the  present  food 
stamp  program.  Benefits  should  be  increased 
pnd  eligibility  expanded.  We  also  call  for  a 
similar  cash  allowance  for  all  persons  who 
nlthough  not  on  AFDC  are  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  current  food  stamp  pro- 
fji-ani. 

7.  Lcotiot'i'.c  ctcrclonvic'.t  and  <i\l  to 
minority  businesH'3 

Presently,  many  minority  businesses  are 
being  liquidated  because  of  the  inability  to 
repay  federal  loans.  We  recommend  a  one- 
year  moratorium  ou  federal  loan  repaymeiats. 
There  bbould  be  a  significant  increase  in  set- 
aiides  and  subsidies  to  minority  business- 
men. 

A  .sy."-tem  of  t;is  concessions  for  iinauclal 
ii.stiliitions  and  other  luvestors  shoisld  be 
developed  immediately.  Such  lni\ns  and  In- 
vesttnent.s  should  be  made  a'-allnble  for 
business  development  and  mortgage  fiiianc- 
iuir  in  hlcck  and  other  poverty  communities. 

T.*i"ro  are  several  federal  programs  that 
h.ive  begun  to  work  effectively  In  minority 
communities  to  aid  In  the  economic  and  bus- 
iiics."?  development  of  rural  and  urban  low- 
Income  communities.  Minority  Enterprise 
Small  Bu.Blness  Investment  Corjjoratlons 
(MESBIC.'?)  and  Community  Development 
Corporations  (CDCs)  have  been  primary 
iiiechanlsms  for  providing  an  economic  base 
for  these  areas.  A  commitment  must  be  given 
t'>  these  enterprises  in  order  that  they  may 
plav  a  greater  role  in  resolving  the  dual 
problems  of  Inflation  and  unemployment. 
Immediate  consideration  should  be  given 
also  to  the  creation  of  a  domestic  develop- 
ment bank  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  In  the 
redevelopment  of  rural  and  urban  depre."5.sed 
area". 

8.  Participation  in  decittonmaliing 

We  strongly  urge  the  President  to  appoint 
black  and  other  minority  men  and  women  to 
kev  decisionmaking  positions  In  all  areas 
V  hlch  affect  national  economic  affairs.  In- 
cluding the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors, 
the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Domestic 
Council. 

Continued  ctonoml'.'  politic-  that  tolerate 
high  rates  of  Inflation  and  of  unemployment 
have  dire  consequences  not  oiUy  for  our  econ- 
omy, but  for  our  society  as  a  whole.  Unfair 
burdens  have  been  placed  ou  the  backs  of 
those  least  able  to  bear  them,  and  the  con- 
tiuuatiou  or  worsening  of  this  condition  may 
v.ell  snap  the  tender  threads  that  bind  our 
society.  The  spectre  of  widespread  misery  and 
bitter  competition  for  scarce  Jobs  can  only 
Increase  social  and  racial  tensions  to  au  un- 
bearable degree.  Tiie  coming  bi-Centennial 
year  could  thus  find  our  Repviblic  breaking 
apart  as  it  celebrates  the  historic  event  of  its. 
coming  together. 

Our  enalysls  of  the  economic  siiuatiou 
revenls    that   the   economic   .statu.-;   of   black 


people  has  deteriorated  to  an  alarming  de- 
gree, and  that  the  people  most  disadvantaged 
have  been  the  very  ones  chosen  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  nation's  economic  distress.  Our 
recommendations  draw  a  clear  path  out  of 
the  tangled  Jungle  of  economic  problems  and 
Into  the  open  fields  of  an  equitable  and  Just 
prosperity.  On  the  eve  ot  the  Summit  that 
win  discuss  alternatives,  we  ask  that  our 
suggestions  be  followed,  for  the  sake  of  black 
people,  for  the  sake  of  low  and  moderate- 
income  families  of  all  races,  arid  for  the  sake 
of  the  nation. 


NINE  MYTHS  OF  THE  BUDGET 
CtnTERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  beeu  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  recent 
months  about  the  need  to  slash  the  Fed- 
eral budget  In  order  to  control  Inflation. 
Certolnly  all  of  us  are  concerned  with 
inflation  and  are  willing  to  take  any  rea- 
.'  oiiable  step  to  reduce  It. 

However,  many  of  us  have  had  nagging 
doubts  about  tlie  effectiveness  of  a  $5. 
$10,  or  even  $15  billion  Federal  spend- 
ing cut  In  significantly  bringing  Inflation 
under  control  in  a  $1.4  trillion  economy. 

On  September  27,  Walter  Heller  ex- 
pojcd  nine  of  what  he  considers  to  be 
tiie  most  prominent  "myths"  of  the  budg- 
pt  cut  zealots  in  an  article  in  the  Wtill 
Street  Journal. 

Myth  No.  1:  "Profligate  budget  expan- 
.sion  has  plunged  us  into  this  inflation." 
Dr.  Heller  notes  that  food,  fuel  and  com- 
modity price  explosions,  coupled  with  ex- 
cessive dollar  devaluation,  accounted  for 
th3  great  bulk  of  the  1973-74  Inflation. 
He  also  notes  that  the  real  volume  of 
total  Federal  spending  is  somewhat  lower 
today  than  in  1972. 

Myth  No.  2:  "Huge  Federal  deficit.s 
have  poured  fuel  on  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion." This  may  have  been  time  at  times 
in  the  past,  but  certainly  is  not  the  case 
today.  Using  the  high-employment  budg- 
et concept,  the  budget  turned  from  a  $2 
billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1973  to  a  $10  bil- 
lion surplus  in  fiscal  1974  and  is  on  its 
way  to  a  $15  billion  surplus  in  fiscal  1975. 

Myth  No.  3:  "When  you  add  back  into 
the  budget  the  net  borrowings  of  'de- 
budgeted' agencies,  the  total  Federal  def- 
icit last  year  was  not  $3.5  billion  but 
$21  billion."  This  mixes  oranges  with 
apples.  These  borrowing  transactions 
represent  the  trading  of  one  asset — 
cash — for  another  asset — debt  obliga- 
tion.s — rather  than  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services  or  the  transfer  of  piuchas- 
mg  power. 

Myth  No.  4:  "Cutting  the  budget  of- 
fei"s  us  so  rnich  anti-inflationary  clout 
that  we  should  move  ahead  on  It  and 
make  fl.'.cal  policy  even  more  restrictive 
than  it  Is."  The  experts  are  virtually 
unanimous  in  their  conclusion  that, 
short  of  bnital  budget  slashing,  budget 
cutting  will  do  ^'cry  little  to  reduce  In- 
flation. A  $5  billion  reduction  would 
shave  a  mere  0.1  percent  or  less  from  our 
rate  of  inflation. 

Myth  No.  5:  "Since  budget  cutting 
would  pive  the  economy  a  psychological 
uplift,  it  would  cost  far  less  in  lost  jobs 
and  lost  output  than  the  computer  mod- 
els indicate."  There  is  no  reason  to  di-aw 
this  conclusion  from  any  commonsense 
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analysis  of  the  effect  of  a  budget  cut  on 
our  economy. 

Myth  No.  6:  "In  the  face  of  raging  in- 
flation, budget  policy  has  to  be  a  one- 
vay  street;  namely,  cut,  cut,  cut.  The 
main  contribution  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  make  to  the  battle  against  in- 
flation is  to  tighten  its  owti  belt."  Tliis 
myth  fails  to  recognize  that  a  budget 
policy  to  fight  inflation  must  also  provide 
equity  for  the  casualties  of  this  battle — 
the  poor,  the  old,  and  the  jobless. 

Myth  No.  7:  "Surely,  out  of  this  year's 
$305  billion  budget,  one  can  readily 
find  savings  of  $5  to  $10  billion,  a  mere 
2  or  3  percent  cut."  With  one-quar- 
ter of  the  fiscal  year  behind  us,  cutting 
tiiC  budget  below  $300  billion  will  be 
difficult  and  could  be  dangerous.  Hasty 
budget  slashing  will  hit  the  easily 
reached  programs  and  not  necessarily  the 
lower  priority  programs. 

Myth  No.  8:  "Nonetheless,  .since  we 
must  balance  the  budget  in  fi.scal  1976 
and  develop  surpluses  thereafter,  it  Is 
Imperative  to  get  etartei  on  budget  cut- 
ting now."  It  is  really  too  early  to  tell 
whether  a  balanced  budget  will  be  the 
proper  fiscal  policy  for  our  economy  a 
year  from  now. 

Mj'th  No.  9:  "When  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  fact  is  that  the  1969-71  eco- 
nomic game  plan  was  subduing  infla- 
tion even  before  Mr.  Nixon  slapped  on 
the  wage  price  freeze."  Close  analysis 
demonstrates  that  the  economic  game 
plan  of  1969-71  was  not  slowing  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Heller's  excellent  article, 
entitled  "Budget  Cutting  and  Inflation," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Budget  Cutting  and  Inflation 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

As  the  month  of  economic  summitry  draws 
to  a  close  and  the  White  House  draws  from 
it  some  guidelines  for  presidential  action, 
budget-chopping  seems  to  be  high  on  the 
agenda.  But  before  Mr.  Ford  and  the  Con- 
gress conclude  that  the  bxidget  is  the  taproot 
of  today's  inflation  and  decide  on  budget- 
cutting  as  their  chosen  path  out  of  the  in- 
flationary wilderness,  they  should  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  "facts"  and  arguments  on  which 
the  budget  hardliners  rely  to  make  their 
case.  A  realistic  reappraisal  will  surely  assign 
budget  cuts  a  more  modest  role  in  the  battle 
against  Inflation. 

Under  the  somewhat  incendiary  heading 
of  "myths,"  let  me  examine  some  of  the  mls- 
appreiienslons,  dubious  assumptions  and 
questionable  as.sertions  that  seem  to  under- 
lie the  zeal  of  the  budget-cutters.  To  them, 
the  term  "mytii"  may  be  a  red  flag.  But  it 
saves  space  and  may  serve  to  organize  the 
mind. 

Myth  No.  1:  Profligate  budget  expansion 
has  plunged  us  Into  this  Inflation. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  this  myth  Is  well 
known:  skyrocketing  food,  fuel,  and  com- 
modity prices,  coupled  with  excessive  dollar 
devaluation,  accounted  for  the  great  bulk  of 
our  1973-74  Inflation.  Though  excess  demand 
compounded  the  problem  In  1973,  Inflation 
e'  en  then  was  as  much  a  svipply-squeeze  and 
cost-push  phenomenon  as  it  was  a  product 
of  demand-pull.  Today,  it  Is  rapidly  matur- 
ing into  a  self-propelling  price-wage  spiral. 

Less  well  known,  perhaps,  is  that  recent 
real  budget  increases  are  being  held  to  mode.st 
levels:  the  real  volume  of  total  federal  spend- 
ing (in  conpiant  dollars)  Is  somewhat  loicer 
today  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  1972. 


Two  perspectives  on  the  "huge"  $30  billion 
spending  Increase  (to  $305  billion)  in  the 
ci-.rrent  year's  budget  also  cut  it  down  to  size: 

In  high-employment  terms,  revenues  are 
rising  $33  billion  this  year.  Indeed,  with  nor- 
mal economic  growth  plus  inflation  of  only 
5'';  a  year,  federal  revenue  increases  between 
now  end  1980  would  average  $44  billion  a 
yesr.  according  to  Brookings  projections. 

Of  the  $30  billion  budget  Increase  this 
year.  $19  billion  is  mandated  under  open- 
er.ded  progr.^ms,  and  another  $7  billion  is  ear- 
marked for  boosts  In  defense  and  federal  pay, 
leaving  ouly  $4  billion  for  "relatively  dis- 
cretionary domestic  programs."  Only  2',  In- 
creise.  far  less  than  the  rates  of  inflation,  is 
projected  lor  social  grant  programs. 

I.Iyth  No.  2:  Huge  federal  deficits  have 
poured  f\iel  on  the  fires  of  inflation. 

That  surely  v.'as  a  valid  viev.-  in  the  Viet- 
nam Inflation,  but  Just  as  surely  is  not  the 
case  in  the  1973-74  inflation. 

On  the  contrary.  After  being  very  stimula- 
tive in  1972.  the  budget  came  hard  about  in 
1973-74.  Measured  in  terms  of  a  hlgh-eni- 
p!oyment  economy  (and  regardless  of  the 
requiems  being  sung  for  the  high-employ- 
ment budget  concept,  it  remains  the  best 
shorthand  measure  of  the  budgets  economic 
Impact)  the  budget  turned  from  a  $2  bil- 
lion deficit  in  fiscal  1973  to  a  $10  billion  sur- 
plus In  fiscal  1974.  And  it's  heading  for  a 
surplus  of  over  $15  billion  (annual  rate)  In 
the  first  half  of  calendar  1975.  Even  if  one 
prefers  to  use  a  4V2  %  unemployment  rather 
tlian  4'c  as  a  measure  of  high  employment, 
tlie  shift  toward  restraint — and  it's  the  sliift 
that  counts  most  In  the  Impact  on  aggre- 
g^vte  demand — would  still  be  over  $15  bil- 
lion. 

On  a  n.-itionpl  income  accounts  ba<rls,  the 
artual  federal  budget  deficit  has  also  been 
slirinking  steadilv:  from  $20  billion  in  fiscal 
1972,  to  S15  billion  in  1973,  to  less  than  S2 
billion  in  fiscal  1974.  Indeed,  the  NIA  budget 
w.'is  in  balance  by  mid-1974. 

Granted,  a  surplus  last  year  would  have 
been  even  better.  But  the  key  point  is  that 
e\en  after  adjusting  for  the  revenue-boost- 
ing impact  of  Inflation,  federal  fiscal  pol- 
icy has  been  leaning  against  the  Inflationary 
wind. 

Myth  No.  3:  When  you  add  back  Into  the 
budget  the  net  borrowings  of  "de-budgeted" 
agencies  (federally  sponsored  agencies  like 
F:.nnie  Mae  and  the  House  Loan  Banks  and 
wholly  owned  agencies  like  the  Es-Im  Bank 
and  the  Postal  Service) ,  the  "total"  federal 
deficit  last  year  was  not  $3.5  billion  but  $21 
billion. 

But  that  surely  mixes  oranges  with  apples. 
The  Commerce  Department  quite  rightly  ex- 
cludes the  credit  operations  even  of  the  on- 
budget  agencies  from  its  national  income 
account  calculations  of  the  federal  budget. 
Why?  Because  they  represent  the  trading  of 
one  asset  (cash)  for  another  asset  (debt  ob- 
ligations) rather  than  the  purchas-e  of  goods 
and  services  or  transfers  of  purchasing 
power. 

Federal  o.T-budget  credit  operations  are  an 
lmr>ortant  part  of  total  U.S.  financial  flows — ■ 
federal  agency  securities  represented  31';- 
of  the  net  increase  in  all  money  and  capital 
market  securities  In  1973.  It  is  obviously  de- 
Eirab'.e  to  coordinate  their  borrowing  and 
lending  activities  with  Federal  Reserve  pol- 
icy. And  the  net  Impact  of  their  credit  op- 
erations— along  with  those  of  thrift  institu- 
tions and  others — must  be  weighed  in  for- 
mulating U.S.  fiscal  policy. 

Bv.t  in  effect  to  single  out  ore  set  of  lend- 
ers like  FKl^IA  and  PHLB  and  imply  that 
their  net  lending  should  be  matched  wUh 
increased  taxes  runs  counter  to  economic 
logic.  Would  the  advocates  of  this  position 
have  us  boost  taxes  by,  say,  $15  billion  to 
match  their  net  lending  this  year  and  then, 
if  there  were  a  net  repayment  of  SlO  billron 
next  year,  cut  taxes  by  $25  bi)lion  at  that 
time? 


Indeed.  If  one  Is  going  to  play  the  budget 
consolidation  game.  It  would  be  a  good  deal 
less  illogical  to  combine  state-local  budgets 
with  the  federal  budget.  This  consolidated 
budget  shows  an  actual  surplus  of  nearly  $4 
billion  In  1973.  I  say  "less  illogical,"  because 
recent  stat«-local  surpluses  are  directly  re- 
lated to  rapidly  growing  federal  grants  that 
help  generate  federal  de.lcits.  But  I  do  net 
press  the  point. 

Myth  No.  4:  Cutting  the  budget  offers  us 
.so  much  aiiti-inflat:onary  clout  that  we 
should  move  aiiead  on  it  and  make  fiscaJ  pol- 
icy even  more  restriciive  than  it  is. 

A  variety  of  econometric  studies  have  all 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  on  this  subject : 
short  of  brutal  budget-slashing,  budget  cuts 
do  not  oiler  mucli  in  the  way  of  relief  from 
inflation.  The  University  of  Michigan.  IBM 
and  Data  Resources  models — as  well  as 
studies  cited  by  O^^B  director  Roy  Ash  last 
June — fill  conclude  that  cutting  federal 
spending  by  $5  billion  would  shave  only  0.1  'i 
or  less  off  of  the  rate  of  inflation.  In  ex- 
change for  this  negligible  benefit,  the  cost 
would  be  in  the  range  of  100,000  to  200,000 
Jobs. 

Myth  No.  5:  Since  budget-cutting  would 
give  the  economy  a  psychological  uplift,  it 
would  cost  far  less  in  lost  Jobs  and  lost  out- 
put than  the  computer  models  indicate. 

Nothing  we  know  on  the  basis  of  common- 
sense  economic  analysis  or  past  evidence  s;-p- 
ports  the  assertion  that  cutting  the  budget 
will  generate  a  sudden  surge  of  confidence 
in  the  stock  market  and  other  financial 
markets,  and  thnt  the  resulting  contagion 
will  invigorate  rather  than  subdue  the  econ- 
omy. What  a  budget  cut  may  do  is  to  free 
funds  for  use  in  credit-hungry  private 
markets.  That  indirect  effect,  not  any  psy- 
chological impact,  might  provide  some  offset 
to  the  direct  demand-weakening  effect  of 
the  cut. 

Myth  No.  6:  In  the  face  of  raging  Infla- 
tion, budget  policy  has  to  be  a  one-way 
street,  namely,  cut,  cut,  cut.  The  main  con- 
tribution the  federal  government  can  make 
to  the  battle  against  inflation  is  to  tighten 
its  own  belt. 

This  view  falls  to  recognize  that  a  com- 
prehensive budget  policy  for  "fighting  in- 
flation" has  to  embrace  measures  to  com- 
pensate the  low  and  moderate  Income 
groups  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  both 
inflation  and  recession.  This  requires  big- 
ger outlays  for  piiblic  service  Jobs,  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Job  training,  food 
stamps,  housing  allowances,  and  the  like.  Jt' 
calls  for  payroll  and  Income  tax  relief  for 
the  wor'Kir.g  poor  and  those  of  moderate  in- 
comes. 

In  other  words,  the  resovirces  freed  by 
pruning  unneeded  or  wastful  expendlttires 
from  the  budget — and  of  removing  oil  and 
other  tax  shelders — can  find  ready  and  re- 
sponsible outlets  In  redressiitg  the  griev- 
ances of  those  groups  (and  industries  lllte 
housing)  that  have  been  ground  under  the 
hobnailed  boots  of  inflation  and  monetary- 
fiscal  austerity. 

In  passing,  one  should  note  that  a  num- 
ber of  Eummiteers,  especially  in  the  bu.slness 
and  financial  community,  seem  to  support  a 
different  version  of  budget  offsets.  They  wave 
tlie  balanced-budget  banner  and  urge  ex- 
penditure cuts,  yet  in  the  next  breath  prtss 
for  larger  "tax  expenditures"  In  the  form 
of  tax  cuts  on  investment  Income,  capital 
gains,  savings,  capital  spending,  and  so  on. 
Economic  summitry  Is  hardly  synonjrmous 
with  economic  symmetry. 

Myth  No.  7:  Surely,  out  of  this  year's  $305 
billion  budget,  one  can  readily  find  savings 
of  $5  billion  to  $10  btliion,  a  mere  2^  or  3',i 
cut. 

Granted,  many  programs  are  marbled  with 
fr;t  that  makes  them  Juicier  and  tastier  with- 
out making  them  more  nouri.shing.  Granted 
also,  ?ome  savings  can  be  achieved  in  the 
process  of  shlftmg  budget  priorities.  But 
even  with  its  Improved  procedures  and  staff, 
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Coagress  wi'.l  Tl>\d  this  a  slo^-  IkcI  rn'-n> 
tng  Job. 

Quite  apart  from  Its  depiesJliiB  e/Tect  on 
a  safc-glug  economy,  a  crash  pi  )graiu  to  cu( 
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A  balanced  budget  ljuIU  bo  » 
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technology?  The  reriulsiies  of  n  m-lnflaiion- 
:iry  capUal  spendiiif?,  as  now  profeciPd,  clear 

hey  do  iiot, 
ts. 

idj  cited  In- 

o    rapidl\- 

:esU-atri  on 

b.ulget  will 


ly  Call  for  tiio.-e  iurphioes.  But 
of  themselves,  cull  lor  budget  c 
The  Brookings  proji'cilons  aire 
dlcate  that  revenues  will  gro\^ 
that,  even  with  only  niocl'.rate 
the  e.vpendtture  ride,  the  leckni: 


generate  large  surplvses.  CI'  en  present 
budget  initialive.s  and  only  ."i  ,  lullhUoa, 
the^e  projf-cllons  show  a  y.i9  billi  >n  net  blgh- 
e:,'.ployment  snrp!'is  by  1!>80 

Myth  No.  9:  Wnen  ail  Is  .Siiid  a 
ract   Is    that    the    1969-71    "eco  lomic   t-:ime 
j>lau' — the  line;U  uucotor  of   i  jday'a    'old 
lime  r>-iiglou' — wu.-<  .subduing  ligation  even 
beiore  J\ii-.  .Nixon  slapped  on  th 
I'tte.ie.   Inluiiou   had   nlroad'-   ri 
the  6'      plus  level  in  1070  "to 
tone  by  tlie  firtt.  half  of  11)71 

Neither  jhe  conc'.u.slon  nor  ttie  r.'nnbcr 
stand  up  unaer  clo-.o  amV.sl.j.  .*:  nee  the  z\- 
lejred    eiiectlveness    of    flsoal-ni  metary    re 
srralnls  In  1971  Is  .so  r.enlral  to  ij 
lor  biidgetarv-  austcn'.y  tod 
'ant  to  demunf.traic  how  n.LsU-a 

Althoujjh  the  il.se  in  t)>e  CHI 
'rom  6'c   In  3ri6u-70  to  4',  •;, 
r»vo-thlrds  of  thnt  Improvement 
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fi.scal  reijtraint  block  the  tax  and  budget  re- 
lief 8o  urgently  needed  to  tt-mptr  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lambs. 


y    .'hi    bo 

ice    .".e  nius-t 
976   iind   de- 

mjtcm.i'  e  to 

\o\\ . 

le  ii^-hi  eco- 


ei".  e  can  be 
It  h-sc.il  pol- 
po'ilcy.  But 
Kfled,  a  bal- 
Lie  a  whl-o'- 
ird  recover  V 


d  done,  th'- 


wage-price 
•eded  from 
ne  3'  ,-4': 


e  av^nmen^ 
imp  ir- 
iij.  it  Is- 
ov\ed  down 
niid-1971. 
w.-f.  simply 


r\  swing  In  mort^'age  interest  ral  ?s.  up  10% 
in  1969-70  and  down  IIT^  by  mid  11'71.  Com- 
modities other  than  fo•^d  kopt  rt.s  up  ;u  about 
a  4':   rate  throughout  the  pertoci 

T!:9  wiiolesalo  price  Index  si  ov,  ed  little 
change,  rising  3.7' 'o  from  1969  d  1970  nnd 
.n.5%  from  mld-1970  to  mld-197  .  Ihe  con- 
sumption lomponeut  of  the  C  )^P  deflator 
r.se  4  8'p  In  1900-70  and  4.4'r  rom  spring 
1970  to  sp:liig  1071.  with  pi  ices  if  con.wmer 
services  and  durable  good.s  actui  Uy  rl.sin?. 

The  "c'.iftln  price  Index  for  c  -o.ss  prlv.".«e 
p:oducl,"  perhaps  the  be-t  co  nprehen-ive 
index  of  c,UHrterl"  price  move  neiits,  rose 
4  8;.  (aniuiul  rate)  during  the  .'  icond  qniir- 
'er  of  1971,  actually  a.  bit  mo  b  than  the 
1969-70  Incressc. 

The   weight   01    the   ovidpuc-   led    .\rthur 

UiM-ns  to  conclude  In  Ms  s,tu'ei  lent  to  tho 

.roint  Economic  Commit  lee  In  Ji.  y  1971.  that 

-  ;')>tau!iul  pri.grcsi  had  not  b(Jii   ma^le  In 

!'i"  kinj  Inflation. 

The  foregoing  effort  tc  sopftrjJe  fact  frotn 
i:c"on  on  the  budget  is  not  lesijinerl  to 
-i  icld  tho  budget  from  its  f(  ir  share  of 
be'f-tlt-htenlng  and  waste-cuttlr  ;  In  the  face 
'  r"  virulent  Inflation.  Rather,  It  eems  to  re- 
'li-'^  the  twin  danger  th.Tt  we  \  ill  vent  our 
l-ifatlonary  frustrations  l-i  ma*  ,e  aiid  «n- 
■.vnrr!U>.»Pd  bur'got  cuts  imd  \-i    lie  i:t-al  for 


U  3.  FARM  EXPORT  PROMOTION  IN 
A  PERIOD  OF  INCREASING  FOOD 
PRICES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pjesidcnt.  !n  a 
period  of  rapidly  iiirrea^jing  food  prices, 
mniLV  Americans  wonder  v.liv  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  State.s  continues 
it.s  efforts  to  pron-.ote  the  exr'ort  of  n"ii- 
t  nUural  product.s. 

Thp  Pfeiicultural  trade  piot,  \v.vj,  rc- 
lX)i  ted  that  .serious;  thoucht  i.s  being  tivon 
to  a  5-\ear  pha.«eout  of  tho  market  de- 
velopment progiam  under  wliich  the  For- 
elRn  A(?ricuUui-al  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  pays  port  of  the 
cost  of  e.xport  devclt^))irt'nt  activities  by 
I-Toducer  orf?ttn!7ntion<^. 

Termination  of  a  siicr:c.s'f-.il  I.  :.--teiui 
proarani  because  of  short-term  con- 
straints, particularly  when  our  shorl- 
tenn  situation  could  well  bo  reversed  in 
a  few  months  from  now,  could  be  mo.si 
dangeroiLs  to  our  lonr^-teiin  interest*-.. 

It  Is  f?ppi-opriate  to  ditcus ;  ths  hi.stciic 
development  of  thi.s  program,  the  exjxirt 
promotion  ciToi  Is  of  other  producinfe  na- 
tions, and  the  imiiat  t  of  the.se  eilort.-  on 
oiu-  farm.s  and  our  economj-. 

The  market  development  pio,m'.^.m.  o.s 
H  p\i5ts  tot'.py.  lin.s  its  origins  in  the  A.tri- 
euUiiral  Tnicle  Dcelopment  and  A?si.st- 
anre  A-H  of  19r)4— the  act  which  al.^o  gave 
biitli  to  tho  food-for-pcLice  ;jrogram 
u-hJch  it  wo.-,  i.iy  piivilebc  to  direct  in 
1961  and  1962. 

Commercial  e.Kport  mIcs— th^  trt'dc; 
development  part  of  I'lo  1954  act — and 
the  food- for- pe-ce  proLram — the  a.s.sist- 
anrc  part  of  i: -.'.Iv.•a^s  hr.^-o  been  re- 
lated. 

Our  fofu-jor-ijecce  yruvrfim  created 
markets  for  cotnmereial  t  xpurt  sales. 
Milk  and  wheat  produces  were  largely 
loreipn  to  the  Japanese  after  W.^rld  War 
ir.  but  donations  from  U.S.  .'^^MryU:.'^  stock.s 
of  daiiT  rnd  wheat  piodiict.,  helped  de- 
velop tilt-  Japanese  ta;,te  for  foods  tuch 
as  these.  When  Japan's  economy  re- 
covered, it  was  in  a  i>osition  to  buy  the 
food  products  which  its  people  had 
leai-ned.  through  food  for  peace,  to  like. 
Through  this  procc-^s,  Italy  and  Spain 
have  become  important  commercial  cus- 
tomers of  U.kS.  fanners,  and  our  food-f oi- 
peace  efl"crt&  in  India  through  the  years 
have  made  that  country  an  important 
potential  future  cu.stomer  for  U.S. 
fai-mers. 

It  wa.s  in  fact  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  food-f or-pcacc  commodilic«!.  paid  for 
by  the  recipient  countries  In  their  local 
currencies,  tliat  provided  the  initial  fund.s 
for  the  market  development  progi-am. 
Sub.^eriuently,  these  counterpart  funds 
were  supplemented  b.v  dollar  appropria- 
tion."!, but  the  amount  has  been  modest 
throuiih  the  .'-ear??.  The  fiscal  1974  con- 
tribution by  FAS  to  this  program  was 
S10.4  million— almost  the  .same  as  the 
level  of  6  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  cost 
borne  by  the  producer  organizations  for 
this  cooperative  program  has  Increased 
.shnriJly,  from  just  over  $5  million  in  1968 
to  nearly  $9  million  this  vear. 


Tile  pi-oducer  organizations,  repre- 
.seiiting  nearly  all  farmers  in  the  United 
Slates.  ha\-c  an  estimated  305  agricul- 
tural trade  experts  working  to  develop 
markets  for  our  farm  product* — 161  of 
them  in  the  United  States  and  144  over- 
.seas.  In  addition.  125  foreign  organiza- 
tions devote  .scei-al  hundred  man-years 
of  -statr  time  to  tlic  coopeiative  project. 
Departments  of  Agriculture  "in  the 
Slates  work  vith  FAS  in  foreif  n  market 
develaimient;  P.»S  estimates  that  these 
drparttncnts  allocated  about  70  mar.- 
.•  cai-.s  ot  staff  time  to  thc-.c  activities. 

Tiic  -tibstantiai  tiowth  in  U.S.  farm 
evport.-,  i.s  wcil  km/cn— iiom  t;3  billion  m 
ilsciil  19:' .1  to  S21.'i  billion  in  fiscal  1974. 
Sub'.ractii^.s  the  appvo.ximatc  *^iO  billion 
in  food  imports  in  listal  1974— primarily 
.'nii;ar.  cocoa,  coffee — tlio  United  State.s 
liad  a  net  apricultural  trade  surphis  of 
o'-(-r  $11  biUiot\  enough  to  compeiLsate 
lor  the  dcQcit  in  nonfarhi  export  trade, 
putiin?    our    trade    balance    ahead    by 
.;2.a  biilioii— the  first  time  our  balance 
of  pa-ments  wa.s  in  the  black  for  3  years. 
Tlie  import uncc  of  .«'uch  a  progi-am  to 
:"!y  own  State  is  borne  out  by  our  share 
of  'he  export  sales  of  acricultural  prod- 
uct;- Ml  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for 
vvhicli    data    is    available — among    the 
States  we  were  seventh  in  wheat  export*;. 
"  ith  $31.6  million  worth;  tenth  in  feed 
unin  o::ports.  with  ."ioO.a  millicn:  tenth 
in  hides  .md  .skins,  with  $19.6  million: 
ninth  in  meats  and  iM-oducts  excluding 
;ieultry.  with  $U.G  million:  ninth  in  tal- 
low and  lard  with  $9.8  million,  and  soc- 
oj>d  in  flaxseed  with  S8.8  million. 

inasmuch  as  wheat  i.'  South  Dakota's 
i^-.osT  important  export  pi-oduct.  interna- 
tional wheat  marketing  etrort.->  are  wortli 
cx.iminins  as  an  illustration  of  this  pro- 
i.rain.  A  inimber  of  organizations  partic- 
ip.'ite  wit.il  FAS  In  wheat  market  devrloi)- 
mcnt.  Among  these  are  Great  Plaiii.s 
Wlieal.  We.stern  Wheat  As.sociatos.  and 
liic  Millers  National  Federation. 

Our  South  Dakota  Wheat  Commission 
hr's  ph,;  pd  a  leading  role  in  Great  Plains 
Whcr.t.  Inc..  over  the  j-cars.  Through 
operating  funds  raised  through  a  eheck- 
olT  of  three-tenths  of  1  cent  for  every 
bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  South  Dakota, 
the  Commission  undertakes  a  variety  of 
•  hci;t  inomotion  activities.  Includinf.'  a 
(  ontribution  to  Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc  . 
of  r>bout  $40,000  annually.  State  Wheat 
Co:ui".is.-.ion:i  throuyhoiit  the  Great 
>"'Liiiis  aLo  contribute,  as  do  State  mem- 
i.-'r-is  of  \Vc:,4crii  V.'heat  AsoOciates. 

Cuiine  fi.seal  1973.  GPW  .spent  $520.- 
i.'JO  in  I- ash  and  goods  and  seiTievs 
Kiiscd  from  U.S.  wheal  gioviers  and 
ob! allied  .$38(5.000  from  the  FAS  Market 
Dc-velopiuent  program  to  carry  on  its 
vorldv.ide  jn-ogram  maintahihig  offices 
and  experts  in  the  .aajor  world  w.heaL 
niarkeus. 

World  reprei.entativcs  01  GPW  and 
'  imilar  organizations  perform  an  impor- 
tant service  to  Ameilcan  agriculture.  In 
addition  to  actual  promotion  and  s<ilo3 
they  serve  as  an  imporlaul  inteUigencc 
.system  for  American  farmer.^,  obtaining 
market  information  which  may  not  be 
available  through  our  official  channels. 

There  is  a  clear  short  term  rationale 
for  pha.Mng  out  evport  market  devrlcp- 
ment  at  a  time  when  mai'y  agricultural 
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commodities  are  In  short  supply  for  the 
first  time  in  our  memory.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  experiences  of  the  last  2  years 
are  not  certain  to  be  the  wave  of  the 
future. 

Even  though  food  grains  threaten  to  be 
In  critical  supply  for  this  coming  year, 
there  is  every  possibility  that  livestock 
and  poultry  feeding  could  be  reduced  so 
substantially  by  widespread  liquidation 
of  foundation  herds,  as  is  the  case  with 
dairy  herds,  that  the  domestic  market 
for  U.S.  grain  production  could  be  eroded 
by  a  significant  degree  as  early  £is  the 
1975-76  marketing  year.  Should  that  un- 
fortunate possibility  become  reality,  it 
would  be  essential  to  then  have  in  place 
a  viable,  strong  market  development 
mechanism  in  other  countries — and  es- 
sential that  we  had  continued  to  be  a 
reliable,  stable  supplier  of  the  products 
needed  by  our  customers. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Clayton  Yeutter,  in  an  address  to  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  in  the  North- 
east on  July  22,  1974,  said,  "We  cannot 
turn  market  development  on  and  off  like 
a  spigot."  He  Is  right. 

Our  short  supply  situation  in  some 
grains  provides  us  a  further  reason  for 
maintaining  a  sound  export  market  pro- 
gram such  as  this.  Although  we  may  be 
tight  on  one  commodity  in  any  one  crop 
year — such  as  was  the  case  last  year  in 
soybeans  or  this  year  In  com — It  Is  en- 
tirely likely  that  adequate  or  surplus 
situations  may  exist  in  other  commodi- 
ties. This  year  that  is  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  rice,  to  some  extent  wheat,  and 
certainly  with  beef,  pork,  and  poultry. 

These  facts  suggest  to  me  that  we  may 
wish  to  consider  making  our  overall  ex- 
port development  programs  more  flex- 
ible— to  permit  "fine  tuning"  to  adjust 
to  changes  in  our  supply  situation  here  at 
home.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  year  for 
an  all-out  program  to  export  corn;  but 
a  market  development  mechanism  in 
place  is  the  best  way  for  the  United 
States  to  talk  with  its  traditional  cus- 
tomers about  our  tight  situation  and  the 
necessity  to  stretch  out  their  purchases 
imtll  our  supply  situation  recovers. 

Today's  collapsed  market  in  the  ani- 
mal protein  sector — meat,  milk  and 
eggs — .seems  to  m.e  an  ideal  case  for 
maintaining  and  even  expanding  a  pro- 
gram such  as  this. 

It  is  clear  from  a  quick  analysis  of 
the  historic  expenditures  cf  the  FAS 
Export  Development  program,  and  from 
our  export  sales  figures,  that  U.S.  efforts 
to  export  finished  animal  protein  prod- 
ucts have  not  been  adequate. 

Livestock  and  meat  organizations — 
excluding  poultry — use  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  in  FAS  funds  for  export 
promotion,  compared  to  over  $2  million 
for  cotton,  $1  million  for  fats  and  oils, 
and  over  $3  million  for  grains.  And  of  the 
livestock  and  meat  promotion  activities, 
the  major  portion  went  for  mink  and 
hide  promotion. 

There  is  rapidly  growing  interest  in 
developing  foreign  markets  for  meat  and 
meat  products.  Foreign  market  experts 
tell  me  that  there  is  significant  un- 
tapped overseas  potential  for  export  of 
U.S.  meat,  principally  in  the  eastern  Eu- 
ropean bloc  and  in  the  newly  rich  mid- 


dle eastern  countries.  The  poultry  in- 
dustry which  uses  about  $700,000  an- 
nually from  this  program  Is  actively  de- 
veloping this  market  for  processed 
U.S.  poultry  products. 

Jast  last  week,  the  Soviet  Union  pur- 
chased a  substantial  quantity  of  beef 
from  Argentina.  The  United  States 
needs  to  share  in  these  developing  mar- 
kets for  beef  and  other  meat  products; 
had  a  stronger  meat  export  promotion 
program  been  in  place  we  might  have 
had  a  share  of  that  transaction. 

Should  the  United  States  ever  cut 
back  in  its  efforts  to  develop  agricultural 
markets  tliroughout  the  world,  we  can 
be  certain  that  other  exporting  coun- 
tries will  move  in  quickly  to  fill  the  void. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  export  promo- 
tion expenditures  have  fallen  consist- 
ently, in  relationship  to  those  of  other 
exporting  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the  new  at- 
tention and  discussion  being  given  to 
our  agricultural  export  promotion  ac- 
tivities. This  interest  is  healthy. 

I  believe  that  it  will  serve  to  reinforce 
the  belief  that  this  is  the  time  to 
strengthen  and  make  more  flexible  the 
programs  which  we  already  have,  rather 
than  contracting  or  phasing  them  out. 

It  has  been  my  concern  for  some  time 
tliat  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
needs  to  carefully  rethink  a  number  of 
Its  policies  with  respect  to  exporting  our 
American  food  abundance,  and  I  so 
stated  tills  concern  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. 

I  am  disturbed,  for  instance,  that  our 
present  market  mechanism  would  per- 
mit a  foreign  government  to  buy  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  our  tight  supply  of 
feed  grains  in  the  coming  year,  leaving 
our  own  livestock,  poultry  and  dairy 
producers  with  inadequate  supply  and 
impossibly  higher  prices. 

If  the  Department  does  not  guard 
against  such  an  occurrence,  then  it  can 
be  certain  that  even  its  friends  in  agri- 
culture and  in  the  Congress  will  be  un- 
able to  support  the  continuatio  i  of  its 
export  sales  efforts. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
(Mr,  Talmadge)  has  announced  to  the 
Senate  that  the  first  order  of  business 
of  our  committee  in  the  next  ses.sion, 
beginning  in  January,  will  be  to  consider 
significant  improvements  in  the  farm 
program  which  we  enacted  last  year. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  the  neces- 
sary increases  in  floor  prices  for  crops 
and  dairy  products  and  the  question  of 
a  reserve  stocks  management  policy.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  also  exam.ine 
our  export  policies  and  our  export  mar- 
ket development  programs  with  re.spect 
to  their  impact  on  our  fanners  and 
ranchers'  economic  position  and  on  our 
overall  economy. 

Mr.  Piesiclent,  I  aik  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  bo  printed  in  the  Record 
two  dispatches  which  appeared  on  the 
Commodity  Ne-.vs  Service  wire  relating 
to  the  export  market  program,  the  text 
of  an  address  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Yeutter  on  this  subject,  and  tabular  ma- 
terial which  provides  significant  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  our  investment 
in  exiiort  niorket  development. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REconn, 
as  follows : 
Agricuxttjee  Export  PROnoTiotJ  Cirrs  Rwre- 

SENT  Pebsonal  Rather  Than  DEFAJti.ii&N- 

T.*L  Opinion 

Washington,  tieptember  17. —  Top  Agricul- 
tural Depar'^ment.  Economist  Don  Paariberg 
told  CNS  today  a  suggestion  be  made  at>out 
fighting  inflation  by  reducing  or  eliminating 
the  promo'tional  activities  of  the  foreign 
market  development  di\i&ion  at  last  Friday".:: 
flf'ricuUural  mini-summit  on  inflation  rep- 
resents a  personal  rather  -..haa  a  departmen- 
tal viewpoint. 

Paarlberg  said  the  idea  is  Just  one  of  a 
number  he  believes  should  be  dlscus.^ed  but 
not  necessarily  Implemented.  He  wa.s  qalck 
to  cite  the  reasons  he  fee's  the  piopo."-.'!!  has 
merit,  hovever,  saying  that  the  question  Is 
whether  it  would  be  logical  to  piomote  agr*.- 
cultural  exports  when  supplies  are  short,  and 
demand  i.-.  f.trong  at  home. 

V.'hile  his  remarks  were  cleared  with  USHA 
Secretary  Earl  Butz's  office,  the  views  are 
Paarlberg's  own  and  not  the  re.sult  of  co  i- 
sultation  with  others.  Had  Paarlberg  pre- 
sented his  viev.s  to  acting  foreign  markf.l 
development  head  Leon  G.  Mears.  they  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  met  with  approval. 

Mears  expres.sed  complete  surprise  wheii 
told  of  the  proposal,  and  as  of  today  had 
not  yet  received  a  copy  of  Paarlberg's  re- 
marks. He  did  not  wish  to  comment  on  the 
specific  suggestion  wltho-at  reading  It  him- 
self; but  export  promotion  cuts  "are  certain- 
ly not  a  policy  that  I  am  a-ivare  of,"  he  said. 

Mears  told  CNS  foreign  market  develop- 
ments positions  is  that  phasing  down  Its 
program.!  would  entail  serious  risks  for  the 
U.S.  "We're  convinced  In  our  o->vn  minds." 
he  said,  "that  in  the  years  down  tlie  road  the 
U.S.  WiU  h.ive  an  abundant  s-^irplus  to  ex- 
port, and  since  other  countries  may  be  In  the 
same  position,  (the  U.S.)  needs  to  ma'n- 
tain  .1.  comoetitive  edge  by  continuing  to  pro- 
mote afn-icultural  products." 

The  Office  of  Management  and  BudTet  Is 
currently  finalizing  an  inter-dcpartmeutal 
study  in  which  OMB  recommends  cutbacl-s 
in  the  export  promotion  activities  of  soverul 
government  agencies. 

Mears  said  he  expects  the  report  to  be 
s.ib.itanllally  difTcrent  by  the  time  It  is  mad" 
public.  Indicating  that  USDA's  position  In 
inter-agency  discussions  has  not  been  sym- 
pathetic to  the  OMB  stance.  Paarlberg  said 
his  own  thoTirh*s  on  the  subject  are  not 
speciiiea'ly  related  to  the  OMB  study. 

USDA  CoNstDEss  S-Ye-vr  Phase  Our  or 
Svp.'ORt  fob  Expokt  Ceoups 

Vi/AsMiNGTON-.  September  23. — The  Depart- 
ment of  Aj:riculture  Is  considering  a  five- 
year  phase  out  of  fmanclal  support  for  grcup.s 
promoting  exports  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  phnse  out  Is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  study  by  USDA's  Mfice  of  planning 
and  eval'itation. 

The  groups  in  question  wcrL>  set  up  with 
the  help  of  USDA's  foreign  market  develop- 
ment office  to  promote  U.S.  commodities 
abroid.  They  are  essentially  industry,  nrt 
government,  contrclled. 

Tz,T  that  rca.'^on.  a  high  Uf?B\  o.T.cUJ  told 
CNS.  financial  aid  to  them  v.-as  meant  to  serve 
as  ?eed  money  untn  the  groups  got  o.T  the 
ground  and  bec-'tie  fully  financed  by  their 
respective  lnd',T;t;-«es.  But  mos*  hav»  been 
reluct.int  to  withdraw  from  the  Federal 
trough,  the  official  said,  and  some  in  USD.X 
think  continuing  to  si;><.-:dl7C  private  gn  ups 
promoting  foreien  sa'.es  Is  a  mistake  when 
domestic  feed  prices  have  beccme  a  major 
po!;'lc-aI  l.i:;uc. 

The  five-year  phase  out.  the  oRiclPl  told 
CNS,  would  give  the  g-roup.>  not're  thpt  tliey 
must  sink  or  s-,vim  on  their  own  but  will  also 
give  them  adeqt-.ate  time  to  find  nece;-..sary 
funding. 
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Perhaps    understandRbly. 
development's  acting  dlrect<: 
is  reluctant  to  see  this  area 
activities  drastlc.'illy  cut  bad 

Mears  said  that  while  sue: 
American  Soybean  Associat 
Ushed  efficient  internal   fnv 
permitting*    independence,  4n    oshcr    com 
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oreisn  market 
Leon  G.  Mears 
of  his  agency's 


modifies  the  problem?  are  ii 
grains,  tor  example,  Mcar  - ;. 
a  few  firms  and  several  of  t 
tlonal,  which  makes  them  n 
tribute  to  promote   a   p:in. 
product. 

Mears  said  he  shiin?  ti  'M 


fire  dilTicult.  In 
i  there  are  only 
in  are  lulcrna- 
williiiiy'  to  coii- 
\il;ir   count  rv's 


groups  as  the 
n  have  estab- 
cin^  programs 


)al  of  trvlng  to 


phase  out  Gox'ernmont   luia  icii.l  partlcipa 
tlon,  but  believes  setting  a  s]  eciiio  timeluble 
for  all  the  associciloiis  is  mi!  ;aU>lic.  He  also 
contends    critics   should    loc  :    at    the    long 
range  benefi.s  of  exports  rutfer  .ban  just  pt 
Immediate  dissatiifaction  v 

The  USDA  study  recommAdatlon  is  now 
under  disctissiou,  tiie  h'.'^h  o  \cinl  told  CNS 
with  I'.o  deadline  for  a  decis 
said  that  evon  if  the  rcto 
ad>:ptcd,  it  won't  nete-i.-n.ri!y 
lion  in  o\c'raIl  fuijdiitg  for 
de\clopnient.  In.-tc.id,  ihe  nioley  mig^hi  sim- 
ply  be  .shifted  to  othtT  acli'  llUs. 

One  USDA  o.Ttcla!.  econon 
berg,  has  been  publicly  advA-iiting  cuts  in 
the  deparuiiriit's   export   pri.  notion   aci-ivi 
ties,  but  has  icruied  his  posi 
one. 


511  Tiie  ofRciai 
uncndr.tion  i.s 
mean  a  rediic- 
rfi'';i  murkft 


St   Don  Pjarl- 


on  a  per.sonal 


I,i;iT  or  Cooi  .p.M 

COTTON 

Cotton  Council  Internal lotfil  or  Intern 
tlonal  Institute  for  Cotton. 

n.\niY  A-  roi-LTT; 
Poultry  and  Eyg  ItiStitute  if  Atiierlca. 
Dairy  Society  lutei  national, 

F.\T    &    OILS 

American  Soybeiui  Assoclati 

National  Peanut  Council. 

National  Soybean  Procos.sor J  Association. 

FRuir  *.-  \F(.f  <  \m 


R  a 


rd. 
ague. 


E 


ard. 

)i  y  Board. 

Exchange. 


Co. 


California  Prune  Advisory 
Florida  Citrus  Commission. 
California-Arizona  Citrus  L 
Northwest  Horticultural  Ccvncll 
Cranberry  Institute. 
California  Raisin  Advisor 
California  Cling  Pcacli  Advi 
Sunsweet  Growers.  Inc. 
California  Almonds  Grower' 
Rio  del  Mar  Foods,  Inc. 
Diamond  Walniit  Growc  rs,  I 
Texas  Citrus  Exchange, 
Pure  Gold  Inc. 
McAllen  Fi-ult  and  Vegetabli 
Co-Rlver  Citrus  Co. 
Sunklst  Growers,  Inc. 
Continental  Nut  Export  Co. 
Heggblade-Marguleits-TeniK 
The  Potato  Board. 
Seald-Sweet  Growers,  Inc. 
Tcxasvveet  Citrus  Inc. 
Del  Monte  Corporation. 
Green  Giant  Company. 

gre:en  &  mro 
Western  Wlieat  Associates,  IfSA,  Inc. 
Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc. 
Millers'  National  Federation 
Rice  Council  for  Market  Dev 
US.  Feed  Grains  Council. 
National  Dry  Bean  Council, 
American  Seed  Trade  A.ssoclltlon. 
Protein  Grain  Products  Inte  national. 

LIVTSroCK    &    ME.\T    PR  )Dl'CTS 

National  Renderers  AK.soclai  Ion. 

Santa  Gertrudis  Breeders  Ir  lernatlonal. 


(•Mr.  Mears  states  that  he 
correctly;     the    phrase    shou:  i 
mitting  more  Independence.") 


o.  Inc. 


•lopinent. 


nc. 


•'as  quoted  in- 
read    "per- 


American  Braham  Breeders  Association. 
American  Hereford  Association. 
American  Polled  Hereford  Association. 
American  Angus  Association. 
Tanner's  Council  of  America. 
American  Internationa!  Chart. lal.s  .Associa- 
tion. 

Holstelii-Frieslan  Association  of  America. 
EMB.\  Mink  Breeders  .^.ssoclation. 
American  Quarter  Horse  Association. 
Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  AssoclaMon. 
National  Association  of  Animal  Breeders. 

TOBACCO 

Virginia  Dark-Fired  and  Sun-Cuied  T.'bac- 
co  Export  Association,  Inc. 


U.S.   AGRIOLTDRAL    EXPORTS   VtKSdS    FAS 
OFVElOPMrilT  EXPlHOITURES 


VARKCT 


lc.Tlin(!  m.i.'lo;'; 
fjr  U.S. 
ai!n<  iilluro' 
e«r'orls 


FISCAL  V[^R 
l<>r,3 

r..ii..i. 

Jap.in 

Unit(>(l  Kingdo.-n. 

We'!!  Ci>ni3n', . . 

Ncthcrhnd.'s 

Italy 

Be'fium 

S(;litl 

Fr inte 

Oen.naik 


U.S 


Mmm.-tf.ial 
sales 


U.S  mmVM 
d^velopmont 
exneiiditures 


Mllliciiit 


r.i7 

487 

:ad 

■".J 
34-1 
210 
113 
112 
84 
72 


Percent 

of  total  Tli(iui<indi 


M  1 
n.  5 
10.0 
9.C 
9.6 
\8 
3.3 
3.1 
2.3 
2.0 


8'i9 
7W 
1,0'6 
5S6 
S99 
477 
?39 

95 


Percriiit 
of  tot i| 


0  •» 
S  i 
7.6 
11.0 
5.7 
9.2 
1.9 
2.4 
6.S 
1.0 


To!.ll  . 

FISCAl  YfAR 
1973 

Ja.'in 

Netliprlands... . 

Ciu.irij 

II.SS.R 

W"sl  Gefmanv.. 
United  Kingdom 

Itjiv 

Spiin 

Fri"ce 

South  Korea 


2.652 


,'•■9 
971 

SO'i 

5'9 
497 
387 

311 


73.6        5,634 


3.3 
2.S 
2.6 


Total. 


8,038 


67.8 


^,  19'5 

1S3 

26b 

0 

1,05s 
8SE 
378 
111 
418 
317 

f.,  089 


57.7 


20.0 
4  2 
2.  I 

"  9.f. 
7.8 
3.4 
1.0 
4.1 
2.9 


55.4 


RCtATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PROMOTION  EXPENDITURES  IN 
FOREIGN  MORKETS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS, 
SELECTED  COUNTRIES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  ■ 


Countiy 


Au^lr.iiia 

Canada 

Oenmatk 

France 

Israel 

Netheilands 

New  Zealand 

South  Africa 

United  States 


'  Figures  revi>;ed  June  28,  1974,  ufirg  Dec.  31,  1972,  Treas- 
ury enctiance  rates. 

-  Promotion  expenditure  estimates  of  the's  countries  are 
based  on  acricultural  attache  reports  from  selected  posts. 

'  Includes  expenditure  of  government  funds  and  cash  conlri- 
b'jt'onr.  of  ttie  cooperating  trade  associations. 


US.  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  BALANCE 
IFiical  years  1964  74;  in  millions  ol  dollars) 


Pro- 

Ac'iciil- 

motional 

tUf.ll 

expend- 

Promotion' 

exports 

ituros  . 

exports 

(millions) 

(millions) 

(percent) 

$4,  2fi? 

$39.8 

0.94 

2,880 

ii.r 

.85 

1,318 

13.2 

i.nn 

5.821 

5.5 

.09 

269 

6.3 

2.52 

3.  750 

M.5 

.38 

1,855 

K>.4 

.88 

1.100 

14.9 

1.35 

12. 90U 

»  17.6 

.13 

Fiical  year 


Exports 


Trade  balance 
Imports  (plus) 


1964 

1965 

1966 

1%7 

196S 


6,068 
6,097 
6,676 
6.771 
6,3U 


4,096 
3,986 
4,454 
4.453 
4,656 


1,972 
2,111 
2,222 
2,318 
1,6SS 


Fiscal  year 


19S9. 

1970 

1971. 

1972. 

1973. 

1974. 


Exports 


Trade  balance 
Import;  (plus) 


5,7)1 

4  931 

810 

6,719 

5,592 

MV7 

7.758 

5,828 

l,0i0 

8  0»7 

6,048 

1,999 

12.  S'34 

3,323 

5,571 

21. 30U 

9,500 

11,800 

Market  Developmfnt — No  Time  for 
CoMPi  \rr:N'ry 
(.S;;rccli   by   Assistant   Secretary   Clayton   K. 
"\'.Mittcv,    before    the    Noriheast    Regional 
^•'ectlnyr    of    the    National    A.ssociation    of 
State   Departmcntii  of  AGriculture,   Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y..  July  22.  1974) 
Mnrket   davelop'iiont  has  been  one  of  the 
ki-ys  to  tiie  ijnproving  incomes  of  Americsui 
formers  in  recent   years.  Long-term  market 
development  work  has  been  ie.4poi!:,ible  for 
sie-'dr  and  signlHeant  g.iins  in   U.S.  export 
sales  of  farm  products — the  kind  of  steady 
M'.les  Hint  have  strengthened  the  doi!;ir  and 
helu'Od  keep  down  the  American  consumer", 
overall  cost  of  living.  Market  development  i.^ 
a   proven   success,   for  our  agriculture   and 
for  tlie  nation. 

And  pet  agrUuli urui  marf.rt  develofitncnt 
vivy  be  entering  i>s  ii!Oi:t  vruciul  period. 

It  is  true  that  our  farm  e.vporUj  have  dou- 
bled in  the  past  three  years.  It  is  true  that 
.ntron?  growth  trend.5  have  been  established 
for  several  of  our  Important  commodities, 
such  as  soybeans,  feed  grains  and  cotton.  Ir 
is  true  that  we  have  well-established  market 
development  programs  operating  in  many 
of  the  fast. '.s; -growing  ai;ricultur:il  markers 
overseas. 

But  It  Is  also  true  that  the  current  seller'.', 
boom  in  farm  commodities  has  probably  al- 
ready passed  its  peak.  Consumer  demand  i.^ 
sofUning  ai-ound  tlie  world  under  the  im- 
pact of  inflation.  Perhaps  most  serious  of 
all.  many  people  in  this  country  have  begun 
to  fiuestion  why  we  should  continue  our  agri- 
ci'lMiral  market  development  efforts  wh.-n 
food  prices  are  high  and  there  are  predic- 
tioMs  of  a  world  food  crisis.  Even  many  farm- 
eis.  especially  those  trying  to  produce  llve- 
st'Kk  proatably  on  high-priced  feed,  ques- 
tiun  why  we  should  encourage  more  foieign 
demand  for  ottr  farm  production. 

There  are  only  two  reasons  why  we  should 
continue  market  development  programs. 
First,  they  are  absolutely  vital  to  the  contin- 
ued economic  well-being  of  American  farm- 
ers. Second,  they  are  likewise  vital  to  the 
continued  economic  well-being  of  our  con- 
suming public. 

V/e  in  the  United  States  are  fortunate  in 
that  we  can  produce  many  farm  priKiuct^ 
more  eificiently  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world.  Hence,  we  want  to  expert  them  In 
the  same  way  that  the  French  export  wines 
and  the  Japanese  export  consumer  good!«, 
to  pay  for  the  imports  that  support  nuv 
standard  of  living. 

Recent  devaluations  of  the  dollar  were 
necessary  becaii.se  we  didn't  export  enough 
.  .  .  and  those  devaluations  meant  a  q^ilck 
cut  m  the  relative  standard  of  living  for 
every  American.  Only  the  05  percent  in- 
crease in  farm  exports  last  year,  to  a  total 
of  more  than  $21  billion,  staved  off  still  an- 
other devaluation. 

Now,  with  the  price  of  Imported  energy 
far  higher,  end  with  Imports  of  this  country 
still  running  at  a  record  pace,  farm  exports 
are  being  called  upon  to  play  a  more  im- 
portant part  than  they  have  ever  played 
before  In  the  economic  health  of  this 
country 

It  Is  not  going  to  be  easy. 
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Despite  the  surge  of  Maltliusian  converts, 
■we  have  not  entered  the  era  of  perpetual  food 
scarcity.  The  current  tight  world  food  sup- 
plies derive  Importantly  from  unusually  bad 
weather  in  a  number  of  countries.  Tbe  situ- 
ation has  been  complicated  further  by  the 
Arab  oil  boycott,  which  affected  world  ferti- 
lizer prodtictlon.  But  these  arc  temporary 
conditions,  not  permanent  ones. 

Furthermore,  higher  farm  prices  of  the 
past  two  years  are  bringing  in  more  acres  and 
stimulating  higher  yields  around  the  world. 
Economic  competition  in  the  agricultural 
sector  is  likely  to  get  stltter,  beginning  next 
year. 

Consumer  Incomes  are  also  taking  a  beat- 
ing from  inflation  and  high  priced  energy. 
This  is  slowing  the  trend  toward  laetter  diets, 
and  holding  back  some  of  the  demand 
growth  that  would  otherwise  have  material- 
ized. The  softening  of  consumer  demand  has 
already  hurt  livestock  producers  all  over  the 
world.  It  Is  likely  to  have  an  Important  im- 
pact on  grain  demand  too. 

Agricultural  productivity  is  continuing  to 
Increase  in  countries  around  the  globe,  from 
technology  that  is  already  available.  Crop 
yields  are  increasing  more  than  2  percent  per 
year  In  the  U.S.,  about  3  to  4  percent  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  more  in  some  other  covin- 
tries.  Livestock  feed  efTiclency  is  Improving 
too.  With  a  return  of  favorable  weather,  and 
continued  [jalas  in  crop  yields,  the  world 
could  rebuild  its  food  stocks  very  rapidly 
Indeed,  Then  predictions  of  famine  would  be 
forgotten  and  farmers  would  be  left  quietly 
alone  to  figure  how  much  the  market  can 
take  without  driving  prices  below  the  cost 
of  production. 

We  cannot  count  an  bad  urcaiher  to  pro- 
duce good  7narkcis  jjr  farm  products.  Un- 
less our  reUakJe  marUrts  expand  as  Jast  as 
crop  yields,  u-c  will  be  back  uith  .'iurpluses 
on  our  hands  again.  When  that  happens, 
U.S.  consumers  will  v.onder  what  happened 
to  their  dollar  purchasing  power — a.id  farm- 
ers will  know. 

You  believe  in  market  developmoit,  a;^d 
have  been  workii.g  hard  for  it.  3. ate  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  all  over  the  country 
are  working  clo.'=ely  with  our  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  and  providing  strong  sup- 
port for  tlse  mn'-ket  development  eHort.  I 
was  tremendously  pleased  last  week  wlien 
we  were  able  to  announce  the  formation  cf 
the  Eastern  U.S.  Agricultural  and  Food  Ex- 
port Council  to  promote  farm  exports  from 
the  Nortlieasterji  St.ites. 

Many  of  the  people  here  today  are  playing 
key  roles  in  EUFASEC.  Phil  Alampl,  of 
course,  is  President  of  the  new  group;  Frank 
Walkley.  our  host  as  ConimiSf  loner  of  Agri- 
culture and  Markets  in  New  York  State  is 
the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  Nathan  Chand- 
ler of  Massachusetts  is  on  the  K.;ecutive 
Comniittee. 

It  is  no  ercident  that  farm  c.-.^orts  from 
tlie  Northeast  we.e  nearly  a  c.u.trter  cf  a 
billion  dollars  in  1973,  and  are  up  con- idtr- 
ably  this  year.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  dairy 
and  poultry  products,  tobacco,  feed  grains, 
soybeans,  purebred  livestock  and  a  wide 
variety  of  processed  foods  flow  from  farms  in 
this  regljn  to  markets  in  other  lands.  With 
the  efforts  of  EUFASEC  and  all  of  you  in  the 
years  ahead,  we  hope  that  total  v,'lll  grow. 

We  cannot  wait  until  our  markets  are  .sag- 
ging to  start  the  effort,  however.  Market  de- 
velopment Is  a  long-term  proposition.  It 
takes  years  for  the  ppy-ofT  in  significant  sales 
Incrca.ses.  Market  c2evelopment  needs  to  te 
consistent-  ai^ci  perhaps  evjn  coun'cr-cycli- 
csl. 

We  started  to  cultivate  the  Japcnese  ta^te 
fcr  bcrf  as  early  as  1965.  They've  doubled 
per-capita  beef  consumption  since — but  it 
s'  m  is  only  8",^  pounds  per  year. 

Another  example:  the  US  Peed  Grains 
Covncll  started  a  project  to  deielop  a  heavy 
Inmb  industry  In  Spain  6  years  ago.  The 
Spanish  lamb  Industry  was  Inngulshlrg  be- 


cause tbe  traditional  small,  tender  lambs 
were  too  expensive,  and  consumers  rejected 
the  larger  less-tender  lambs  then  on  the 
market.  The  Peed  Grains  Council  began  by 
organizing  tows  of  lamb  Industries  la 
Franco,  and  offering  technical  assistance  on 
breeding  and  feeding  a  larger  but  still-tender 
animal. 

Today  a  number  of  Spanish  Icmb  producers 
are  moving  into  the  new  heavy  lamb  produc- 
tion. Consumers  are  Just  beginning  to  be 
aware   of   the  new  product. 

In  Ave  years,  we  expect  Spain  will  have 
ten  million  heavy  lambs  on  feed— adding 
a  million  metric  tons  a  year  to  SpanLsh  feed' 
consumption  (the  ration  includes  65  percent 
grain  and  25  percent  soybean  meal). 

Ihe  lead  time  on  the  whole  heavy  lamb 
cfiort  win  probably  total  ten  years. 

We  cannot  turn  market  development  on 
and  off  like  a  spigot. 

Farm  products  are  vitally  nece.'i>-arv  to  bal- 
ance cur  trade  accounto  and  maintain  our 
buying  power.  Close  to  a  third  of  our  current 
exports  are  farm  products.  Our  import  bills 
are  higher  than  they  have  ever  been.  And  we 
have  the  farm  productive  power  to  supply 
both  our  domestic  maikcUs  and  further 
giowth  in  export  trade. 

For  iis  part,  the  U.S.  Department  of  A.'-rl- 
culture  is  absolutely  comniiited  to  continu- 
ing a  strong  a;id  eSective  market  develop- 
ment effort.  State  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture are  giving  outstanding  support.  We 
must  also  have  the  same  committed  eiTort 
from  farmers,  and  from  producer  and  proces- 
sor organizai  ions. 

People  win  conUnue  to  get  mere  Income 
through  economic  progress — and  they  will 
sprn.!  It  c.  their  cicmonslruLcc!  desire  to  eat 
better 

We  have  seen  this  time  and  time  again. 
We  h!.ve  increased  orr  exports  to  the  Korean 
!lvcst-ck  industry  from  virtually  nothlrg  a 
de-.ade  ago  to  nearly  800,000  tons  of  feed 
grains  ;ast  year.  We  rave  seen  cur  commer- 
cial wheat  exports  grew  from  23  mil; ion 
metric  toi.s  a  decade  ago  'o  32  million  metric 
ton.-,  l.iEt  year.  We  are  seeing  It  In  the  cur- 
rent development  of  the  Spr>.iilkh  lamb  In- 
dustry, wli:ch  I  mentioned  earlier.  Wc  can 
KC3  opportunity  In  the  future  of  the  Soviet 
Unions  livestock  Inr^aistries;  our  experts 
predict  their  livestock  expansion  program 
and  their  crop  prociuction  trends  will  develop 
a  "I^od  g'.p"  equal  to  40  million  tons  of 
corn  by  198C.  We  can  look  pt  The  trem'.'idous 
expansion  of  our  soybean  industry.  ai;d  see 
potential  for  our  peanut  indus'ry.  I  prv^on- 
al'y  believe  that  there  is  far  more -potential 
than  we  have  tapped  in  the  export  sale  of 
bee:'  breeding  animals  and  of  high  quality 
meat  i>roduct3.  We  have  had  Itelers  from 
major  Japanese  sources  about  Icnr^-term  con- 
tracts on  whole  broilers,  because  Japanese 
domestic  production  costs  tire  risi-.g  so 
rapidly. 

All  of  these  potential  markLt  development, 
gains  represent  increased  c'einand  for  farm- 
ing resources.  That  Is  the  real  key.  Whether 
a  U.S.  farmer  is  producing  soybeans  for  ex- 
port or  fresh  tomatoes  for  the  local  market, 
whether  he  has  a  cow-calf  ranch  or  an  orange 
grove,  his  return.s  are  importantly  atlected  by 
■Jie  demand  for  farming  acres  and  farm  man- 
agement. If  the  demand  is  strong,  his  in- 
come will  be  good;  if  that  demand  slackens, 
hi-  Income  will  decline. 

V/e  must  get  this  message  across  to  fart^^ers 
If  we  are  to  maintain  the  fam>er  support  that 
agricultural  market  development  needs. 

We  must  rLso  help  consumers  to  under- 
stand their  stake  In  farm  exports;  and  mar- 
ket development.  They  must  realize  that 
with  the  dollar  floating  on  the  world  mar- 
ket, anything  that  helps  our  trade  balance 
helps  their  buying  power.  They  must  realize 
how  much  farm  e.xports  contribute  to  then- 
standard  of  living  In  this  way. 

Exports  are  the  key  to  the  future  fcr  the 
U.S.  larmer,  and  one  pf  the  fotuidations  of 


strength  for  the  American  dollsr.  Market  de- 
velopment is  the  key  to  farm  exports 
tomorrow. 

It  is  no  time  to  be  complacent. 


LIVESTOCK  LOANS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  lias  been 
called  to  try  attention  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Kansas  farmers  v.ith  livestock 
operations  are  not  receiving  assistance 
under  tlie  Emergency  Livestock  Credit 
Act.  Most  of  these  individuals  are  family 
farmers  who  have  been  producing  and 
fattening  livestock  for  their  entire  lives. 
As  one  who  participated  in  the  drafting 
and  passage  of  this  law.  I  feel  that  it  wns 
clearly  within  the  intent  of  Congress  th- 1 
these  farmers  should  receive  assistance 
under  the  act. 

VIEWBD    AS    POLrriCAL    CI^:MICK 

It  is  understandable  why  many  farm- 
ers who  have  sulTered  severe  livestock 
losses  and  who  now  have  been  declared 
ineli'jiblo  for  loan  guarantees  are  viewing 
tliis  law  as  a  political  gimmick.  Si'd-"  im- 
plementation, in  my  opinion,  is  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  the  lav.-  and  the  Con- 
press.  If  th;  Department  of  Agriculture 
fails  to  properly  utc  the  authority  and 
di.'^crction  j,iven  it,  then  I  believe  every 
Member  ol  Congi-css  should  rise  in  op- 
position ar.Q  that  more  specific  directives 
should  be  enacted. 

The  individual.^,  contacting  me  seem  to 
clearlj-  fall  v.ithin  the  definition  of  "bora 
fide  farmers  and  rancher.-  who  are  pri- 
mavi'y  and  directl,"  c/isaget'  in  aijricul- 
lural  production  for  the  purpose  cf 
breeding,  raiding,  'attening,  or  maikclir.g 
livt.-locii."  ?:,  intended  by  Congress. 

The  exclusion  cf  many  farn-:ci>:,  and 
espe'?ially  family  farmers,  from  eligifcii- 
ity  fcr  lo.in  ';uar?Jitecs  apoears  to  hin^e 
on  ihf;  drfa-.ition  by  the  Tanrers  Home 
Adminirit/atio.!  of  the  criterion  "primar- 
ily engaged."  It  is  my  understanding  that 
FHA  rv-gulations  specify  that  a  farmer 
must  meet  both  of  two  requirements  in 
order  to  be  considered  ' "primarily  en- 
gaged." These  requirements  are:  First, 
a  majority  of  total  income  derived  from, 
"livestock  operations  and  second  a  rra- 
joril.v  of  vorking  time  involved  in  his 
own  livestork  operation. 

■:<7t::-<-   nr  co'j-rit? 

These  criteria,  in  my  view,  do  not  re- 
flect the  intent  cf  Con?reis.  It  v,i)l  be 
recoiled  that  the  Senate  accepted  the 
IIcu.se  ver-sion  ol  tlic  EmtrEency  live- 
stock Credit  Act.  However,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  floor  debate,  cl.ansed 
the  definition  of  thc-^e  eligible  for  loan 
guai-antees  frcin  its  original  broad  lan- 
guage to  a  more  restrictive  version.  The 
definition  accepted  by  the  House,  as  set 
forth  in  the  first  .sentence  of  subscct:o;i 
2ia\  was  iieaily  ideniical  to  the  Senrte 
langur  ge. 

The  flow  of  u^biite  in  the  House,  suij- 
ported  by  legislative  history  in  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee,  inc^icates  a 
si>ecific  intent  to  exclude  "diugstorc  cow- 
boys'" or  those  per.^ons  primarily  involved 
in  nonagdculiural  occupation.s.  As  stated 
in  the  co;i-.:.iitteo  report  and  the  House 
debate,  the  Congress  spjcifically  arrccd 
that  the  Government  should  not  pro- 
vide emerjjency  credit  relief  to  those  who 
produce  livestock  ss  a  hcl-by  cr  as  a  tax 
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shelter  or  only  as  an  outlc 
ment  of  already  sizable  out 

The  eligibility  reQuiremeJits 
fied  in  the  House  debate  and  as 
dufined   In   the   Senate   sp«  c 
eluded  family  farmers.  As  tl  e 
tlie  House  definition  stated 
debate: 

Viable  groups  of  small-  antllnediiim-sii-ed 
fi'.mily  producers  h.ive  alwiys  proven  to  be 
the  healthiest  type  of  inUiisti  .•  ni  oi:r  free 
enterprise  system.  My  purpose  n  snpnortlni,' 
this  legislritloii.  a?id  partlciilail  •  llii.s  nmeiid- 
me.'it.  Is  to  keep  the  tamily  far  i  i.,s  a  ctronf;. 
competitive  elenieiU  in  our  il\^.^f.o''lt  indos- 
i;y. 

And  as  the  Senate  report  iated: 
The  reiUral  thrust  and  pv  nose  of  this 
leyislation  are  to  save  from  muici.il  ruin 
arid  economic  liquidation  the  ;  iniily  f.i.uner. 
v!io  is  tlje  backbone  of  this  lation';;  rural 
economy.  It  is  the  tremendous  :nf\u\  of  des- 
perate p'.eas  from  these  famiji-  furmtrs  in 
tlie  form  of  calls,  letter-,,  and 
has  prompted  the  coninitt'e 
peditioiuly. 


(Ipfrrams  thai 
o   act   si  ex- 


In  vit'.v  of  the  intent  of 
definii^g  tho^e  eliciibU-  for  a.^ 
did.  I  believe  the  FHA  roqu^ 
resent  an  inaccurate  ai:d  e>J;e.ssivcly  re- 
strictive intP'pvotation  of  tjc  law.  Most 
agriculti'riil    operalovs.    am 
family   lurmeiv;.    in   Kansrr 
States  as  well  prooai.'ly  do  ; 


^OH'^re^iS  m 
i>.Lance  r.s  it 
i'Uients  rep- 


e.specially 
and  oth"/ 
(>t  receiv."  a 
maioiity  of  their  incoTic  fr  »m  li<.e.-:tock 
operations  y-:t  are  vcrv  muc  i  dependent 
upon  their  hv.-'stock  mcome  Losses  from 
livestock  ope'atiuns  hnvj  b<  ^n  us  severe 
for  many  of  th^'se  indivic  t.^'is  ns  foi 
cattlemen  with,  little  or  no  Jrome  from 
an.v  other  source. 

CRrrEM.\  MisniBFcii 

The  Department  of  AericJllure's  two- 
fold requirement  for  bein^  'primarily 
eiiKfiied"'  seems  incoriert  foi  several  ad- 
ditional i-easons.  In  view  of  the  decline 
in  livestoc!:  prices  and  tht^^  rise  in  the 
prices  of  grain  and  other  cri  ps,  farmers 
who  previously  received  a  n^tjority  of 
their  income  from  livcstocl  operations 
may  now  find  that  the  \^z\\  ion  of  live- 
stock-related income  has  sh  unk  to  less 
than  half  of  their  total,  duf  to  circum- 
stances beyor»d  their  control 

Other  fanners  may  find  themselves  in 
dire  financial  straits  becau  e  of  losses 
in  Ihcir  live.^tock  operation  i.  Many  of 
these  individuals  who  may  h  ve  received 
a  majority  of  their  income  from  live- 
stock would  no  longer  be  al  le  to  do  so 
due  to  forced  cutback.^  in  t  icir  invest 
ment.  Many  farmers,  rc!  ardless  of 
whether  or  not  livestock -reli  ted  income 
has  been  a  majority  of  t\v  ir  previous 
total,  will  no  longer  be  able  to  continue 
their  livestock  production  ithout  as- 
sistance imder  the  emer:,'enc  /  loan  pro- 
gram. These  enterprises  ar*  vital  to  a 
continuation  of  a  healthy  J  i-rstock  in- 
dustry since  they  are  involve  d  in  a  sub- 
stantial amoimt  of  livestock  t  eedinr::  and 
backtiround  and  finlshinp  fee  iinp.  In  the 
interest  of  the  continued  c  Jeration  of 
individual  livestock  operatlois  and  the 
livestock  industry  as  a  whol^such  farm- 
ers should  be  ehfiible  for  loail.sn.Trantees 
under  the  Emersency  LiveAock  Credit 
Art.  1 

Many  farmers  have  little  ,o  do  with 
livesiock  operation.-,  dining  t  \c  summer 
Montiis   when  theh'  primar;    activities 
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are  involved  with  grain  crops,  although 
they  do  spend  a  majority  of  their  time 
dining  the  winter  months  in  feedint' 
cattle.  While  the  portion  spent  on  live- 
stock during  winter  months  may  not  be 
a  majority  of  working  time  for  many 
of  these  farmers,  the  importance  of  these 
farmers  to  tlie  industry  as  a  whole  and 
of  their  primary  engagement  in  livestock 
enterpri.'ie  is  unquestioned. 

The  low  number  of  logins  v.'hich  have 
been  made  under  the  program  to  date 
can  be  seen  in  the  information  T  have 
recently  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Dei^art- 
iiienl  of  Agriculture: 

Loan  gvarantcps  granted  unil  laliic  o/ 
loans  guaranlccd 

K»i'-.:..s 7  $987,000 

Neljra-ika 4  548.000 

South  Dakota 11  :7.  062,  000 

Arizona    0  1.557.000 

Iowa 12  600,000 

Ni-w  Mexico 3  4,000.000 

Oklnnonia 25  i;iti,  000 

Moi!l:ir.a   1 


Tot-.nl,  United 
States    


.-   105 


15.  SCO.  000 


There  are  cb-.iously  incre  c:  ttiemen  m 
Kan.'^HS  who  are  in  dire  straits  than  seven 
t'nd  the  losses  in  the  industry  are  of  such 
imgnitude  as  to  require  much  more  than 
$t'S7,000  tD  keep  catt'omen  operating. 

lor  these  rciisons,  I  strongly  believe 
tha-  the  regulations  put  forth  by  the  De- 
IJartmert  of  .As>ricuUure  corceruiiie  the 
Jt'iner.-.'onrv  Livesiork  Credit  Act  sho';'d 
be  ch.Tnt^PU  to  cover  the  livestock  opera- 
tions of  all  rgncultiiral  operators  and 
particularly  family  frtrraers  as  I  have  de- 
scribed Farmers  who  have  taken  such 
S3vcre  losses  as  to  require  credit  under 
the  act  to  continue  their  livestock  opera- 
tions or  wlio  may  be  thioatered  v. itii  go- 
ing out  of  business  entirely  because  of 
losses  in  the  livestock  indiistry  should 
clearly  be  entitled  to  assistance  under 
the  act.  Dozens  of  Kr^as  farmers  have 
already  conflicted  me  to  expiess  their 
concern  about  this  matter  and  I  hope 
that  prompt  action  in  rnodifvin^  these 
regulations  will  be  forthcoming. 


THE    DEPRESSED   HOUSING 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
ceoiiomic  problems  facing  our  Nation's 
housing  construction  industry  have  been 
one  of  the  most  frequently  discussed  sub- 
jects in  Congress  as  well  as  in  the  series 
of  economic  summit  conferences  held 
al  the  request  of  President  Ford.  Ramifi- 
cations of  the  depressed  ho!isii;>>  industry 
have  been  serious  and  far-reaching. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
John  B.  Veach.  Jr.,  president  of  Appa- 
lachian Hardwood  Manufacturers,  Inc. 
describing  the  grave  economic  plight  far- 
ing hardv.ood  lumber  manufacturers  in 
."southern  Appalachia.  The  extremely  low 
volume  of  housing  starts  has  resulted 
in  a  di  astic  reduction  in  the  demand  for 
hardwood  limiber.  At  the  same  time 
costs  of  manufacturing  are  at  an  all 
time  high,  thus  creating  a  crisis  situation 
which  threatens  the  economic  livelihood 
of  many  hardwood  manufacturers  and 
the  hundreds  of  employees  who  depend 
on  this  important  industry. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanhnous  con- 


sent tliat  Mr.  Veach's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Rfcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  and  I  would  commend  to  the 
Congress  the  seriousne.ss  of  the  economic 
concerns  he  has  voiced.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  we  come  forth  with  effective 
proposals  for  dealing  vith  these  and 
other  economic  picblems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokj, 
asl'ollov.s: 

AprALACHIAN  H..\RDWOOD 

M.\NVf  ACTtTFRS.  INC.. 

High  Point.  N.C..  Scpicfher  ]0. 197  i. 
Hon.  Strgm  Thurmond, 
VS.  Senatr. 
Waiihinatoii,  DC. 

Dea!».  .Sen<>tor  TH»-R'it'<-..D:  T'le  enclosed 
letter  to  Dr.  John  Mi-ench  describes  tlie  eco- 
nomic Impa'-t  of  cunent  coiiditions  on  the 
Appahicliian  Hardwood  industry,  one  of  the 
mott  important  industries  in  Soutli  Carolina. 

As  you  will  see  In  t'lis  letter,  lumber 
manufacttirers  are  in,  or  headed  fc.r,  a  criPis 
situaiion.  Costs  of  manulacturing  are  at 
rn  all  time  high,  while  demand  for  tiie  prod- 
u'-'t   lias  deteriorated   to   a   five-year  low. 

Without  an  immediate  turn-arouJid  in  tl-e 
economic  situation,  a  majority  cf  the  mills 
in  Sotith  Carolina  will  close  soon,  leavin*? 
hundreds  of  your  constituents  tmemploved. 
Many  of  these  mills  will  be  lU'able  to  return 
to  p''oduction  wiien  demand  improves. 

Our  members  favor  a  sharp  upturn  in 
housing  starts  in'm?diately  by  vhate\cr 
means  the  government  can  e.mploy.  Addi- 
tionally u  reduction  in  the  pritr.o  rit:; 
would  enable  many  of  our  member  mills  to 
continue  productiun  during  the  curreni 
money  crisis. 

We  hope  vou  will  -■''pport  sound  measures 
that  encourage  new  re'iidential  cp.istruction 
at  a  rate  of  not  loss  than  2  to  2'j  million 
new  starts  per  year,  and  a  rtduct.cn  ot  the 
pruTie  rate  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Veach  Jr.. 
Prc.^i.clrnt.  Appalachian  Hardu-.-od  Muiii- 
facfiTers.  Inc.:  Vice  President,  B^miii 
Hardwoods  DiiHirion,  White  rater.  Inc.   < 


APPAI  ACHIAN    HAr.DV'OOO 

Manufacturers.  Iw  . 
High  Point.  N.C.,  August  17,  1974. 

Dr    Jf.H.N  MUENCH. 

National  Forest  Products  Association, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dfar  Dr.  Muench:  I  am  writing  to  you  as 
President  of  the  Appalachi.m  Hardwood 
Lumber  Manufacturers  at  the  retjuest  of 
our  Bo.ird  of  Directors.  Tlie  sharp  decline  In 
s.iles  and  prices  of  hardwood  lumber  In 
recerl  v.ecks  as  a  result  of  the  serious 
dpollne  in  nomebuilding  starts  is  so  serious 
tliat  unless  something  is  done  by  the  gov- 
ernni":it  to  bolster  this  area  of  business:, 
perm>meat  damage  to  the  Hardwood  Indus- 
try will  result. 

The  Appalachian  Hardwood  produciiii; 
ar^a  covers  parrs  of  eight  states — Marjland, 
West  Virginia.  Virginia.  Tennessee.  North 
Carolui.i.  South  Carolina  and  Georgi?  It  Is 
that  area  in  those  states  v.hcre  tiie  elevation 
is  above  1000  feet. 

Appalachian  liunbermen  hod  good  years 
in  1972  and  1973  The  ftr.st  three  months  of 
1974  were  al-so  defined  as  good  business 
months.  When  demand  wa^  gor>d  and  talei 
were  excellent,  prices  vev:  -stable  and  most 
manufacturers  were  able  tj  meet  de.niand.-; 
placed  on  them  by  their  prime  nser'^. 

More  than  half  the  product  of  Appalachian 
hardwood  lumber  producers  goes  to  the 
furniture  industry  in  the  Virginias  ar.d  the 
Carolii-.?s.  Furniture  plants  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee.  Indiana  and  Arkansas  also  u.se 
this  product.  It  is  typically  high-grade  lum- 
ber, with  excfcUent  working  properties.  The 
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lower  grades  are  used  In  the  manufacture 
of  pallets  and  skids,  residential  hardwood 
flooring,  truck  flooring  and  architectural 
wocdworkii.g. 

Since  June,  when  we  had  a  modest  slow- 
down in  demand  (sales  were  about  20':;: 
below  production),  bvisiness  conditions  have 
deteriorated  to  an  a' arming  degree. 

Iilanufacturers  had  a  very  poor  July  in 
which  sales  were  typically  50^;  of  production 
and  so  far  in  August  there  has  been  an  even 
greater  decline.  At  the  same  time,  costs  have 
increased  greatly  for  stumpape  (the  cost  of 
pvirchasing  trees),  wages  and  mill  supplies. 
There  has  been  a  dramatic  decline  in  the 
demand  for  low-grade  lumber  for  flooring  of 
ai;  types,  and  some  species  such  as  poplar 
in  the  lower  grades  are  unmerchantable. 

Manufacturers  face  a  period  of  extreme 
loss.  They  generally  see  a  30':;-40'r  decUne 
in  lumber  prices  and  very  little  demand  for 
grades  of  2  common  oak  and  lower.  Tliis 
same  decline  in  demand  carries  through  all 
of  the  lower  grades  of  all  the  species.  This 
very  serious  decline  in  demand  for  the  lower 
grades  seriously  affects  tlie  profit  of  all  tim- 
ber producers.  The  reason  is  that  logs  are 
yielding  approximaiely  70  percent  of  the  un- 
salable lower  grades.  Since  it  costs  the  same 
amount  of  money  to  process  a  low-grade  log 
as  a  high-grade  log.  a  definite  profit  squeeze 
Is  put  on  the  manufacturer. 

Due  to  low  volume  and  high  prices,  small 
operators  are  not  able  to  borrow  cnotigh 
money  to  carry  inventory.  When  they  are 
able  to  borrow  the  money,  the  10';-10';.7o 
Interest  charges  are  too  large  for  the  small 
operators  to  carry.  To  insure  cash  flow 
the  smaller  operators  must  dump  their  lum- 
ber on  the  market,  forcing  the  price  of  all 
lumber  down.  Larger  operators  who  can 
afford  to  build  Inventory  are  finding  that 
they  cannot  hire  the  labor  to  pile  lumber, 
and  are  suffering  greatly  from  the  loss  of 
cash  flow.  These  larger  operators  are  also 
forced  to  dump  their  lumber  on  the  market, 
again  forcing  the  price  of  lumber  even 
lower. 

As  a  result  of  this  'irastlc  decline  in  home 
construction,  the  timber  industry  is  enter- 
ing an  extremely  critical  period  which  may 
well  force  many  operators  out  of  business.  If 
past  history  Is  repeated,  many  of  these  op- 
erators will  never  return  to  the  manufactur- 
ing indtistry  when  the  demand  would  make 
it  economically  feasible  for  them  to  re-enter. 
Operators  who  are  able  to  stay  in  business 
but  must  cut  back  on  production  will  lose 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  recall  when  the  demand  picks 
up. 

It  Is  our  assessment  that  If  the  economic 
trend  of  the  last  six  months  continues  for 
another  six  months,  the  hardwood  lumber 
producing  industry  in  Appalachia  will  be 
unable  to  meet  the  demand  If  and  when  the 
economic  situation  stabilizes  and  there  Is 
again  an  adequate  demand  for  Hardwood 
lumber  for  furniture,  truck  flooring,  archi- 
tectural woodwork  and  residential  construc- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  economic  chaos  in  Ap- 
palachia, due  to  the  loss  of  Jobs  and  the 
closing  of  mills,  will  be  tremendous. 

A  survey  of  our  members  shows  us  that 
If  the  current  economic  situation  involving 
extremely  high  manufacturing  costs,  coupled 
with  a  sick  housing  market  and  a  resulting 
low  demand  for  furniture  grade  hardwoods, 
continues  another  six  months,  our  industry 
will  be  crippled  and  will  be  unable  to  re- 
gain 100 'r  of  its  manufacturing  capabilities 
witiiin  a  period  of  18  months  to  two  years. 
Our  members  would  urge  the  government 
to  free  money  for  the  mortgage  mar1:et  and 
to  use  all  other  measures  available  to  move 
hotistng  starts  into  the  area  of  two  to  two 
and  one-half  million  new  individual  homes 
a  year.  Furthermore,  our  members  strongly 
urge  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
sound  government  fiscal  policies,  and  from 
them  economic  programs  that  would  be  ap- 


plied evenhandedly  so  as  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  our  fiscal  integrity. 

Dr.  Muench,  here  are  a  few  quotes  di- 
rectly from  our  members  In  answer  to  this 
question — "if  the  economic  trend  of  the 
last  si.^  months  continues,  what  is  tlie  out- 
look lor  your  business?" 

"We  will  shut  down — in  not  less  than  eight 
months  we  will  be  out  oi  business.  That  will 
put  200  of  cur  people  out  of  work.  If  ccndi- 
ticns  level  off  at  the  present  situation — v.-e 
cculd  operate  at  a  very  low  profit  level." 

"It  would  mean  disaster  for  our  business. 
No  doubt  we  will  clo.se  down  within  the 
j-ear.  We  much  prefer  inflation  to  depres- 
sion." 

"We  will  shut  down — cut  production 
95''. — we  will  keep  only  a  skeleton  crew,  at 
best.  If  the  government  could  get  the  inter- 
est rate  down  to  start  home  building  up 
again,  we'd  all  be  able  to  stay  in  business." 

"The  price  of  lumber  is  going  below  the 
cost  of  production;  of  course,  we  v.ill  have 
to  shut  down  some  facilities.  We  estimate 
1200  families  in  Appalachia  will  be  out  of 
Jobs  next  year  at  this  time,  from  our  com- 
pany alone.  We  are  cutting  back  on  produc- 
tion immediately,  closing  tv.o  mills.' 

"We  are  now  operating  all  mills  in  Ap- 
palachia at  a  minimum  profit.  If  the  trend  is 
down  in  the  next  six  montlis,  we  will  curtail 
production  if  necessary.  I  see  a  drastic  rate 
of  unemployment  in  both  our  southern  and 
Appalachian  mills." 

"We  are  seriously  considering  cutting  back 
from  two  shifts  to  one  shift  immediately.  We 
will  keep  Just  key  men  unless  the  interest 
rate  is  eased  soon.  We  have  no  choice  except 
to  close.  For  the  first  six  months  of  '74.  our 
profit  is  down  40^;  from  the  same  period  in 
'73.  We  cannot  afford  to  borrow  money  to 
run  our  business  at  a  IC;^  Interest  rate.  Our 
accounts  receivable  are  up  and  timber  is 
Just  not  paying  its  way.  Not  including  our 
independent  contractors,  we'd  lay  off  170 
people  by  this  time  next  year  if  conditions 
do  not  improve." 

"Business  is  off  20''r  and  profit  is  down 
about  the  same  from  the  same  period  in  '73. 
I  estimate  we  will  have  300  people  out  of 
work  by  the  first  of  the  year  if  there  is  no 
improvement." 

"Our  inventory  is  way  tip.  If  this  contin- 
ues, we  will  be  in  the  loss  column  by  early 
tall.  We  are  cutting  back  to  one  shift  from 
two  shifts  and  I  see  a  loss  of  100  Jobs  im- 
mediately." 

"The  price  of  flooring  Is  down  from  $445  to 
$235  per  thousand  board  feet.  The  cost  of 
manufacturing  Is  $340.  As  you  can  see,  there 
is  no  way  we  can  operate,  taking  that  kind 
of  a  loss.  Profits  are  down  1b'"r ,  and  our  bank 
Interest  rate  is  11 '^%.  The  cost  of  harvest- 
ing timber  is  way  over  what  it  was  this  time 
last  year.  We  Just  can't  afford  to  take  It  out 
of  the  woods.  Our  production  is  down  20  ''> , 
and  the  co.st  of  labor  has  risen  12  "c  since 
September." 

"We  will  lay  off  30 "";  -40  '7-  of  our  work 
force — 100  people — in  six  months.  Business 
is  down  30 'i  and  profits  are  down  accord- 
ingly. Cash  flow  is  our  big  problem.  We  have 
already  cut  back  on  ftirniture  parts  manu- 
facturing, and  we  have  completely  cut  off 
purchases  from  smaller  mills." 

"Profits  are  down  15'"c-20'';,  due  mainly 
to  peer  business  over  the  last  three  months. 
We  can  build  inventory  for  a  short  time  but 
stumpage  prices,  especially  on  National  For- 
est timber,  must  come  down  in  order  for  us 
to  stay  in  business.  And  there  must  be  some 
demand  for  our  low-grade  lumber  which 
right  now  is  not  merchantable." 

"May,  June  and  July  of  '74  compared  to 
the  same  penod  in  '73.  shows  a  lO'c  reduc- 
tion in  dollar  volume.  In  addition  to  tenible 
rail  service,  we  are  experiencing  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  accounts  receivable  and  can- 
cellation of  orders  previously  booked." 

"We  are  losing  $32  to  $35  per  thousand 
board  feet  in  the  lov.'er  grades.  Costs  are  that 


much  higher  over  seiling  prices.  We  have 
cut  all  purchases  of  logs  and  lum'^rer  frcai 
smaller  mills.  Costs  of  stumpage.  labor  and 
mill  equipm.ent  are  at  an  all  time  high,  but 
we  intend  to  keep  our  production  at  the 
present  level  as  long  as  we  can." 

As  the  loregoing  ctaotes  from  some  of  cur 
members  show,  tliere  is  little  but  pessimism 
in  our  Industry.  Appalachian  Hardwood 
Manufactt-rers.  Inc.  has  alv.-ars  been  a  dy- 
namic. progreEEJve  association  whose  mem- 
bers typical ly  are  optimistic  about  our  In- 
dustry. Unfortunately,  current  conditions,  as 
you  can  see.  do  not  allow  us  the  luxury  cf 
continued  opt.mism.  Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jo;!N-  B.  Veach,  Jr., 
Vice  Pref-ident,  Bem  s   Hardwoods  Divi- 
sion, Whiteuaier^  Inc.;  President.  Ap- 
palachian   Hardicood    Manufacturers, 
Inc. 


SIERRA  CLUB   OFFERS   "A   SKEPTI- 
CAL VIEW  OF  NUCLEAR  POWERS' 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Piesident,  as  we 
enter  a  period  of  rapid  growth  of  nuclear 
pov.er.  it  is  es.=ential  that  questions  about 
the  safety,  necessity,  and  efficacy  of  nu- 
clear pov.er  be  ansv.ered.  Tliere  are  que-- 
tions  about  powerplant  siting,  v^-as'e 
disposal,  the  efficacy  of  emergency  core 
cooling  systems,  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
theft  and  sabotage,  and  the  long-term 
impact  of  low  levels  of  radiation. 

There  are  also  critical  economic  quck- 
tions.  for  if  the  nuclear  industry  is  to 
expand  at  the  rate  that  the  electrical 
utilities  have  planned,  the  capital  re- 
quired for  this  task  will  be  astronomical. 
A  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
suggested  that  if  the  utilities  carry  out 
their  planned  construction,  they  will  be 
spending  about  $300  billion  over  the  next 
decade  compared  with  $75  billion  over 
the  last  10  years.  If  the  utilities  have  to 
borrow  even  half  of  this  S300  biliion, 
the  strain  on  the  supply  of  loanable 
funds  will  be  enormous  and  will  drain 
capital  away  from  other  public  needs 
such  as  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment and  public  mass  transit. 

In  short,  our  past  assumptions  about 
the  need  to  expand  rapidly  our  nuclear 
generating  capacity  may  need  to  be  re- 
thought. One  very  penetrating  view 
along  these  lines  is  a  speech  presented 
on  August  26  to  the  Amei'ican  Nuclear 
Society  by  the  executive  director  of  the 
Sierra  Club.  Mr.  Michael  McCloskey.  I 
commend  Mr.  McCloskey's  article  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Pie.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  McCloskey's  speech  to  the 
American  Nuclear  Society  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh, 
as  follows: 

A  Skeptical  View  of  Ntjclea-'.  Power 
(By  Michael  McCloskey) 

Early  this  year,  tlie  Sierrai  Club  decided  it 
no  longer  could  rest  content  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  nuclear  power.  It  called  for  a 
halt  in  the  licensing  of  new  plants  and 
Joined  the  growing  ranks  of  the  disbelievers. 
The  fact  that  it  did  this  In  the  midst  of  an 
energy  crisis  is  all  the  more  significant;  and, 
I  might  add,  it  did  so  despiie  the  best  argu- 
ments of  its  President  at  the  time,  who  Is  a 
nuclear  engineer.  Because  the  decision  was 
not  arrived  at  easily.  I  think  its  occurrence  is 
all  the  more  noteworthy,  and.  I  submit,  is 
symptomatic  of  a  deve:oping  trend.  Today  I 
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wish  to  discuss  the  climat  that  biPd  our 
skepticism  and  that  l3  llke^  to  breed  even 
;aore  disbelief. 

At.  the  outset,  though.  I  wi 
;he  tiierra  Club  la  not  a  colle  tion  ot  modern 
clay  Luddites.  We  are  not  agi  Inst  technology 
even  high  technology.  We  r<  :ognize  iln  beu- 
elits  and  that  we  will  be  re  ?hig  on  it  more 
and  more.  And.  I  should  ai^,  our  member- 
ihip  draws  heavily  from  tin 
lists  and  euglaeer.s.  In  Xact 
ui^ed  units  r.ear  moot  Atonic  Eneivy  Com 
uiiosion   laboratories.  ;,ucli   fj   Hanford.  Los 
-ilanios.  and  Llvermorc. 

The  Sifrra  Club  had  ni^ir 
:  J  believe  in  the  pronu.se  ol 
.  .-i  did  niost  eiaironmentaii 
lOGOs.  nuclear  power  seeme( 
altenuitive  v.e  needed  to  s 
places  like  Hells  Canyon  (  nd  the  Grand 
Canyon  from  the  last  of  t  le  glaiit  hydro 
projects.  Then,  with  the  pfis.<J  ge  of  the  Cle.in 
Air  Act  In  1970,  it  seemed  t 
vay  to  get  away  from  tl.e  dl 


fo.ssil  fuel  plants.  And  while  I  le  uranium  re 


fiulred   entailed   uiinlng.   far 
disturbed   than   with   .-.i;ip   i 
ad\ent  could  also  allow  U3 
i)fI.>hore   c\\   drilling,'.   Moreov 
lescives  would   n.Jt   need  to 
.■^uch  rapid  rates.  It  vva.s  com! 
lieve  that  some  «ort  of  m.'rac 
hand. 
A:jJ   the  Siena  Club  was  tf-opl 
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Tr>als.  We  led  the  fight  again! 
Ornnd  Canyon:  we  have  bee 
King  case'  against  a  pumped 
in  New  York  from  the 
launched  a  pivotal  case  that 
fv.lly  to  the  Supreme  Court  t( 
.'■;r  from  belny  degr.icled  w  th  new  fossil 
plf'iits  or  In  any  other  wav:  \  e  '.veie  :i  party 
to  the  successful  >=uK  which  f^topped  outer 
continental  shelf  leases  in  the  Gulf  of 
Me.\lco  tor  many  months.  w<  have  been  In 
the  thick  of  the  fight  for  sti  )ng  leriisiaUon 
to  control  .strip  minlag.  and  have  the  key 
ca^e,  now  on  appeal,  to  obtaii:  a  comprehen- 
sive environmental  impact  st^  tement  en  the 
'ederal  coal  development  pi  (gram  In  the 
northeru  Great  Plains.  We  i  re  not  a  one 
i^sue  organization  which  is  on  a  siiigle- 
miad-jd  crusade  against  nucU  ir  power. 

We  had   to  balance  the  pa  itlon  we   lock 
on    naclc-ar    p.jwer     against  Jreducin;:    our 
'  hances   of   success    in   purs' 
?''.al»i.  We  Rsoi'.lzed  over  the 
^-ovis  time,  -with  various  stud; 
club  rendering  reports  over  a 
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riod.  Our  board  w.is  advised  !  t  a  tecluvcally 

competent  committee,  which 
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we  couli  no  longer  close  o  r  eyes  to  the 
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of  a  desire  to  enhance  the 

other  campaigns.  Each  Issue   iiust  be  faced 
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Wc  had  not  been  oblivious.   ;hongh.  to  the 
orohlems  of  nuclear  power.  V  >  w^re  a  pr.rty 

.■^et    the 
impact 


hich 
ental 


to  the  Calvert  Cliffs  case 
ground  n;lcs  for  cuvironr 
siatemonts  on  nuclear  plan  s:  we  worked 
alon^  side  of  the  Kansas  Sts  e  geologist  In 
pointing  out  the  problems  wi(  i  the  proposed 
waste  repository  In  salt  bed.s 
n  member  cf  the  National  Int 
Scthcfda  her.rings  on  emerge:  :y  core  cooling 
sr.fety;  t^c  Joined  In  demanc  ng  a  compre 
bensive  environmental  Impac  statement  on 
tl.e  breeder  program:  and  we  have  probably 
p.Tticlpated  In  a.=  many  Icc^ 
••■rventions  as  anyone. 
Vet  all  of  these  actions, 


licensing  in- 

A  the  actions 
u-.any    other   envlroumeutll    groups,   did 


-eeni  to  be  evoking  basic 
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how  safe  the  emergency  core  cooling  system 
is,  and  what  the  risk  is  of  a  sleniflcant"  acci- 
dent. Wc  do  not  think  It  is  responsible  to 
proliferate  radioactive  wastes  whose  safe- 
keeping cannot  be  guaranteed  by  those  who 
benefit  from  their  production.  And  we  are 
profoundly  disturbed  at  the  revelations  by 
Ta;. lor  aiifl  Wilhich  f  f  the  dangers  of  Illegal 
dlveislon  of  fls-iie  materials. 

V/e  belie\e  society  should  ha\e  satisfyln^T 
pn-iwers  for  tiieje  problems  before  it  permits 
more  nuclear  plants  to  be  built  Thus,  we  are 
calling  for  a  halt  In  licensing  new  plants 
until  an-:wers  are  forthcoming.  Let  nie  em- 
nhr.siTie  that  this  policy  has  ts\o  sides  to  it. 
On  one  hand,  U  could  interrupt  licensing; 
but  en  the  other  hand,  it  would  force  the 
i.ssue  of  whether  ansvvcr.s  exist  or  can  lie 
found.  If  the  answers  can  scjn  be  found, 
the  Industry  has  nothing  to  'worry  about. 
It  merely  needs  to  learn  to  speak  understand- 
ably and  convincingly.  But  if  the  answers 
do  not  exist,  and  cannot  be  found  In  a  rea- 
ion.'ible  time,  can  we  all  afsord  to  gamble 
.so  much?  We  are  gambling  with  people's 
lives,  with  the  well-being  of  future  genera- 
tloi^s.  pad  with  prodigiour,  si;ms  of  capital 
tlirt  may  affect  the  viability  of  our  economy. 

Whether  or.e  is  willing  t<;  gamble  depend.s 
o;i  a  lot  of  factors.  We  are  no  lo:igcr  wUluig 
10  liHmhle  becau.se  the  stakes  new  set;n  to  be 
too  high,  and  we  no  longer  have  faith  in 
those  who  would  do  the  gambling  for  u.>.  Let 
me  di'.=.ri';i.n'  i.'..r  changing  perception  of  these 

fHCK.r.s. 

We  began  jfnistlng  with  the  nucler.r  In- 
d'.isti'v  over  the  issue  of  sitin?.  and  indeed 
that  is  a  central  i.ssue  at  this  conference.  We 
w.^ie  aiiMous  to  keep  nuclear  plant.?  out  of 
pir>posed  btntp  parks  and  wildlife  refupes, 
:nva\  from  .scenic  and  wild  coastlines,  off  of 
e.irt;iquake  faults,  and  to  keep  their  thermal 
e.'iuicnt  out  of  our  rivers.  By  the  same  token, 
we  were  Ju.st  a.s  an.xious  to  keep  other  large 
lnc:u.strlal  facilities  out  of  these  places  and 
av,-ay  from  these  things  too.  But  In  the 
process,  we  became  more  acutely  aware  that 
there  ai-e  significant  differences.  A  nucle-r 
plant  IS  not  just  another  industrial  plant. 

As  we  go  nuclear,  we  are  building  up  our 
inventory  of  highly  radioactive  materials. 
The  yreater  the  invetitory,  ;lip  greater  Is  the 
chpnce  that  some  of  it  will  pass  into  the 
environment  in  general.  And  some  of  It  has 
through  weapons  testing  and  ase,  through 
the  loss  of  nuclear  subm.trines,  through 
lenliiige  into  the  ground  and  iiito  streams  at 
storage  facilities  for  weapons  whrIo  (16  leaks 
at  Hanford  :ilone) .  and  now  from  at  least  one 
nuclear  plant  (Consumers  Power's  Big  Rock 
Point  plant  la  Michigan).  This  radioactivity 
can  be  concentrated  In  oiganlsms,  aa  by 
niter  feeders  such  as  oysters,  which  can  con- 
centrate it  as  much  as  250,000  times:  and  it 
can  become  more  concentrated  as  It  moxes, 
along  a  food  clialn  from  prey  to  predator. 
And  Juvenile  and  fetal  forms  of  p.nimal.s  are 
p.irticularly  .sensitive;  ur.boni  babies  in 
pregnant  women  are  one  hUTidred  tlm.cR  more 
sensitive  than  adults.  And  the  results  of 
expasiu-c  may  not  shov.-  up  for  ten  to  flfty 
years,  or  they  may  be  delaved  until  later  gen- 
erations display  genetic  niftlformlties  (and 
only  one  out  of  a  million  mutations  is  an 
adaptive  improvement).  And  worst  of  all, 
some  of  the  radioactive  materials  will  be 
with  us  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years. 
In  building  up  our  radloactl'.e  inventory,  we 
are  creating  obligations,  manufacturing 
hazards,  and  developing  rl.'sks  that  envelop 
our  blo-sphere  and  tran.scend  time  in  a  way 
that  no  generation  of  man  has  ever  )>efore 
had  the  ctfronterv  to  imagine  In  doing  thH. 
we  are  not  merely  saying  that  we  here  and 
now  accept  the  risk,  we  are  also  forcing  the 
words  of  acceptance  upon  the  lips  of  all  the 
ttnbom,  of  all  species,  in  all  places,  for  nearly 
all  time — for  our  beneflt  alone. 

It  Is  certainly  dlfflcuU  for  the  public  to 
know   what   risk   it   is   now   accepting.   Is  It 


meipiv  a  5  percoiit  increase  in  111  health  as 
an  NAS-NRC  committee  suggests,  plus 
3000-15,000  more  cancer  deaths  a  year?  Ex- 
perts differ  over  whether  there  Ls  any  safe 
threshold  level,  and  agencies  differ  over 
whetiier  the  limits  on  exposure  are  stringent 
enough.  "I  lie  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  wants  higher  standards  than  the 
AEC  but  loses  jurisdiction  to  the  AEC  as  a 
result  of  a  struggle:  EPA  says  krypton  S-t 
should  not  be  released  from  reprocessing 
plants,  while  the  AEC  says  it  poses  no  long- 
term  hazard.  And  now  Tamplin  and  Coch- 
ran assert  the  safe  exposure  level  for  plu- 
tonium  should  be  300.000  times  less  than 
the  present  level,  and  of  course  plutonlum 
is  now  being  produced  by  fission  reactors. 
As  Professor  David  Ro.se  said  recently  in 
Sticnce  (April  19,  1974).  "If  the  Tamplin  and 
Cocliraa  risk  estimates  turn  o'.it  to  be  cor- 
rect, nuclear  fission  power  will  need  to  be 
rethought,  because  the  consequences  of  even 
a  single  large  accident  become  disastrous." 

Tlie  stakes  with  nuclear  power  strike  us  as 
loo  high  in  another  regard.  Nuclear  power  is 
offered  as  a  source  of  almost  Infinite  power — 
as  a  panacea  to  the  energy  crisis.  Yet.  as 
Barry  Commoner  reminds  11.=',  "there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  free  lunch."  There  are  real 
costs  involved  In  procuring  it.  There  are 
ilie  biological  costs  we  have  Just  discussed. 
There  will  also  be  costs  in  terms  of  not  hav- 
ing a  sensible  program  for  curbing  our  en- 
ergy appetite.  Full  speed  ahead  on  nuclear 
pov.-er  will  create  the  Illusion  we  can  con- 
linue  for  a  while  on  a  super-exponential 
crnirse  of  increasing  our  rate  of  energy  con- 
sumption (up  from  3.5  percent  per  vcar  be- 
tween 1950-1965  to  4.5  percent  between 
1965-1973),  with  minimal  attention  to  en- 
ergy conservation  or  prudent  self-restraint. 
The  result  will  be  earlier  depletion  of  our 
oil  and  gas  i?serves,  as  well  as  environmen- 
tal havoc  from  '00  much  fos.<:il  fuel  develop- 
ment. No  one  really  believes  we  will  have  a 
program  to  push  nuclear  power  while  we 
otherwise  restiain  demand  and  curtail  fos- 
sil exploitation.  Moreover,  continued  high 
gr.-ivTh  raros  in  ciiergy  consumption  will 
bring  us  Just  ihat  much  farther  toward 
beuig  uj)  against  new  envii-onmental  limits, 
sufh  HS  local  heat  rejection  llmltjs.  if  we 
are  to  avoid  climatic  change,  depleiion  of 
other  resources,  and  limits  on  available  space 
for  facilities  of  all   sorts. 

Finally,  a  high  rate  of  nuclear  growth,  as 
well  us  growtli  in  energy  consumption  in 
general,  will  require  tremendous  amounts  of 
capital.  Professor  Pose  estimates  that  one 
trillion  dollars  will  be  needed  through  the 
year  2000  for  this  purpose,  which  is  one- 
i';fih  of  all  the  new  capital  that  will  be 
formed  by  then.  This  capital  luten.sive  in- 
dustry could  Ijcgin  to  distort  the  whole  put- 
lern  of  capital  Investment  in  this  country 
and  drain  off  capital  that  is  needed  for 
other  enterprises  and  social  priorities  like 
housing.  Or  alternatively,  utilities  may  find 
ii  increasingly  difiicult  to  contemplate  con- 
tinued outlays  of  this  magnitude  as  the 
competition  lor  capital  grows.  The  nation 
may  well  find  thai  it  Is  not  willing  to  spend 
so  much  to  make  a  would-be  -seli-fulfiUlng 
prophecy  come  truf. 

Basically,  a  crisis  of  confidence  is  dei-t-lop- 
iag  over  the  objectivity  and  balance  of  those 
who  have  pushed  the  nuclear  power  pro- 
;iram  along  so  fast.  The  program  appears  to 
have  moved  along  prematurely,  with  failures 
in  quality  control,  a  growing  credibility  gap, 
demonstrable  bias  among  the  regulators,  and 
an  Implausible  stance  on  public  understand- 
ing of  risk.  Lei's  lotjk  at  earn  of  these  prob- 
lein.-i. 

Much  of  the  diOicalty  attending  the  nu- 
clear power  program  may  ttrise  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  civilian  deployment  of  large 
reactors  was  pushed  before  the  engineering 
and  operating  problems  were  Ironed  out.  be- 
fore the  manufacturers  were  ready,  before 
adequate  personnel  to  construct,  operate  and 
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repair  the  plants  had  been  trained,  and  be- 
fore the  program  was  fully  competitive  in 
economic  terms.  How  else  does  one  explain 
the  fact  that  only  five  of  thirty-eight  reac- 
f^rs  last  year  were  able  to  operate  at  full 
capacity,  with  one-third  of  the  total  shut 
down  at  any  one  time?  How  else  does  one 
explain  the  fact  that  in  April  of  this  year 
when  forty-three  plants  were  obstensibly  on 
line,  the  AEC  reported  fifty-one  major  shut- 
downs? How  else  does  one  explain  the  fact 
that  these  plants  were  ready  to  deliver  power 
only  60.9  percent  of  the  time  on  the  average 
compared  to  75  percent  for  fossil  plants? 
Hew  else  does  one  explain  the  fact 
that  the  predominant  reasons  for  delays  in 
bringing  new  plants  on  line  in  1973  w-ere  poor 
productivity  of  labor  (84  months  combined 
delays),  shortage  of  construction  labor  (18 
months  of  delay),  late  delivery  of  equipment 
(68  months  of  delay),  and  equipment  fail- 
ures (15  months  of  delay.)  Legal  challenges 
from  all  quarters  were  a  relatively  minor 
factor  (only  9  months  of  delay).  Utilities 
euch  as  Consolidated  Edison  claim  "we  may 
simply  exhaust  our  manpower  pools  when 
we  try  to  operate  and  maintain  the  plants." 
And  despite  massive  R  and  D  subsidies  to 
launch  the  Industry,  its  economics  remain 
uncertain,  with  costs  per  KWH  having  quad- 
rupled In  the  last  decade.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Congress  still  feels  that 
nuclear  power  Is  less  economic  than  cof.l  and 
other  sources  of  energy.  Meanwhile,  some 
'Utilities  are  seeking  rate  hikes  to  cover 
losses  with  these  plants. 

The  premature  promotion  of  large-scale 
development  also  produces  potential  prob- 
lems of  safety  for  the  public.  A  lack  of  as- 
sured quality  control  had  led  to  a  series  of 
so-called  "reactor  incidents."  The  recent  AEC 
Task  Force  Study  on  the  reactor  licensing 
process  identified  850  abnormal  occurrences 
in  a  seventeen-month  period.  It  said:  "The 
large  nvimber  of  reactor  Incidents,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  them  had  real 
scJotj  significance,  were  generic  In  nature. 
End  were  not  Identified  during  the  normal 
design,  fabrication,  erection,  and  pre-opera- 
tional  testing  phases,  raises  a  serious  ques- 
tion regarding  the  current  review  and  in- 
spection practices  both  on  the  part  of  the 
nuclear  Industry  and  the  AEC.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  Increasing  number 
of  operating  reactors  which  will  be  on-line 
In  the  1980s  and  1990's  is  considered." 

The  Task  Force,  of  course,  assumes  that 
tightened  Inspection  can  correct  the  problem. 
But  can  it?  It  is  one  thing  for  a  few  highly 
trained  physicists  and  engineers  to  know 
■what  they  want  done.  It  is  entirely  another 
thing  to  actually  see  that  everybody  down 
the  lines  behaves  as  they  would  have  them. 
Will  there  ever  be  enough  totally  rational 
and  reliable  managers,  operators,  and  con- 
struction workers  to  keep  us  out  of  harm's 
way?  Perhaps  the  technological  optimists  are 
leaving  too  much  of  the  human  equation 
out  of  their  expectations.  Can  we  really 
franchise  out  so  much  high  technology  to 
BO  many  utilities  in  so  many  communities 
with  so  much  riding  on  the  safety  of  the 
outcome?  Perhaps  we  have  too  much  sophis- 
ticated physical  science  here  and  not  enough 
sophisticated  social  science. 

Problems  of  this  sort  have  cau.sed  more 
and  more  people  to  wonder  about  the  quality 
of  the  regulation  they  are  getting  from  the 
AEC.  In  its  recent  study  on  the  energy  out- 
look, the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress concluded:  "The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  developed  a  serious  credibility 
gap  in  recent  years  by  suppressing  unwel- 
come evidence  of  danger  and  by  demoting  or 
firing  researchers  who  have  pushed  their 
findings  too  vigorously." 

AEC  Commissione;-  Doub  has  admitted  "the 
mistakes  made  and  the  inappropriate  ac- 
tions taken  to  explain  nuclear  power  to 
society."  But  the  problems  are  deeper  than 
de\  ising  better  methods  of  explaining  nuclear 


power.  The  AEC,  or  the  Nuclear  Energy 
Agency  which  is  to  succeed  It,  must  con- 
vince the  public  that  it  can  be  trvisted  to  be 
a  vigorous  and  impartial  regulator,  which  is 
free  of  the  taint  of  political  machination. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  AEC  rarely 
acted  on  a  problem  until  it  threatened  to  be- 
com.e  a  cause  celebre,  and  thereafter  it  acted 
in  a  temporizing  manner.  If  we  could  trust 
the  AEC,  why  w^as  it  not  alert  enough  to 
move  on  its  own  motion  to  deal  witii  the 
host  of  problems  that  have  plagvied  the  de- 
bate over  the.se  last  few  years?  Why  did  it 
need  to  be  pushed  to  adopt  the  "safe  as 
practicable"  limit  on  radiation  releases  from 
plants,  why  did  it  take  intervener  pressures 
to  get  a  full-dress  review  of  the  safety  of 
the  emergency  cooling  system,  why  did  it 
not  know  of  the  missing  water  in  the  Kansas 
salt  beds  where  It  wished  to  deposit  wastes, 
why  did  it  wait  so  long  to  start  to  seriously 
study  the  problem  of  ultimately  disposing  of 
radioactive  wastes  in  a  safe  way,  wiiy  did  it 
not  take  the  lead  in  de-rating  the  plants 
in  danger  of  fuel-rod  densification,  why  did 
it  take  Taylor  and  Willrich's  study  and  a 
critical  GAO  report  to  get  it  to  promulgate 
tighter  security  regulations,  and  why  is  It 
only  now  promulgating  emission  limits  for 
uranium  mills  and  reprocessing  plant.s? 
Something  is  terribly  wrong  with  a  regula- 
tory agency  that  characteristically  waits  until 
someoi»e  on  the  outside  points  out  the  prob- 
lems it  should  have  been  anticipating  and 
regulating  competently  all  along. 

Not  only  has  the  AEC  been  lax.  It  has  al.so 
been  biased.  Its  licensing  proceedings  are 
adjudicatory  proceedings,  but  the  appli- 
cants always  win.  They  always  get  their  li- 
cense, albeit  often  with  minor  modifications. 
What  court  would  be  regarded  as  fair  if  It 
always  decided  for  the  plalniifTs?  Are  we  to 
believe  that  every  last  applicant  was  quali- 
fied, its  plant  needed,  and  site  suitable?  Was 
every  opposing  intervenor  always  wrong? 
Would  not  the  odds  in  human  experience 
suggest  that  the  Intervenors  might  deserve 
a  favorable  decision  in  at  least  ten  or  twenty 
percent  of  the  cases?  Surely,  some  of  their 
attorneys,  who  are  winning  their  fair  share 
of  cases  before  Impartial  tribunals,  could 
win  a  few  cases  here  too  If  they  had  an  Im- 
partial tribunal.  In  retrospect,  can  the  AEC 
now  confidently  say  that  all  of  the  forty- 
three  plants  now  operating  deserve  their  li- 
censes— the  ones  that  have  been  down  as 
often  as  not,  that  have  been  reprimanded 
by  the  AEC  for  lapses  in  management,  and 
that  have  leaked  radiation? 

With  such  bias  and  laxness  in  the  agency 
that  Is  supposedly  protecting  the  public, 
how  is  the  public  to  know  how  much  risk  it 
Is  really  assuming?  If  the  risk  were  virtu- 
ally nonexistent.  Congress  would  not  be  de- 
bating an  extension  of  the  Price-Anderson 
Act  to  keep  a  ceiling  on  liability,  and  pub- 
lic subsidies  for  Insurance,  In  tiie  event  of  a 
"nuclear  incident."  The  Act  defines  such  an 
Incident  as  ".  .  .  any  occurrence  .  .  .  caus- 
ing .  .  .  bodily  injury,  sickness,  disease,  or 
death,  or  loss  of  or  damage  to  property, 
arising  out  of  or  resvilting  from  the  radio- 
active toxic,  explosive,  or  other  hazardous 
properties  of  source,  special  nuclear,  or  by- 
product materiar  .  .  ."  Obviously,  the  nuclear 
poA'er  industry  is  not  willing  to  assume  the 
financial  risk  of  relying  on  the  safety  of 
this  type  of  power.  It  wants  the  government 
to  continue  limiting  its  liability  and  subsi- 
cizmg  its  coverage.  But  the  public  Is  asked 
to  expose  Itself  to  an  added  measure  of  dam- 
age that  Is  not  insurable.  The  new  ceiling 
may  float  somewhat  upward  from  .*560  mil- 
lion, but  the  damage,  according  to  the  re- 
vised WASH-740  report,  could  rise  to  as 
much  as  $17  billion  in  the  worst  case.  Arid 
no  msurance,  of  whatever  amount,  could 
really  compensate  us  for  the  45,000  deaths 
and  100,000  injuries  (up  from  the  1957  esti- 
mate of  3.900  deaths  and  43,000  injuries). 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  asserted  that  t)ie 
chances  cf  this  ever  happening  are  on  the 


order  of  one  out  of  100  billion.  But  the 
methodology  for  deriving  such  estimates  is 
suspect  among  nuclear  critics  because  there 
is  little  empirical  data  on  component  failure 
rates  in  analyzing  accident  chains.  Th.e  num- 
bers can  be  manipulated  to  vary  the  final 
result,  ar.d  indeed  we  have  been  Jiearing  a;l 
sorts  of  num.bers:  one  in  a  million,  one  in  a 
billion,  and  one  in  100  billion.  But  the  odds 
go  up  when  \ou  consider  all  manner  cf  ac- 
cidents, the  total  number  of  plants  projected 
at  times  in  the  future.  a:id  if  you  look  at  the 
lifespans  of  the  plants.  Robert  Gillette  In 
Science  (Jan.  26,  1073)  reported  there  is  a 
one  in  a  thousand  chance  of  an  accident 
causing  some  release  of  radioaciivity.  With 
a  thousand  reactors  predicted  for  the  year 
2000.  the  AEC's  Reactor  Licensing  Task" Force 
(Oct.  1973)  reported  a  one  in  33  chance  of  a 
major  accident  occurring  during  their  tbirtv- 
year  collective  lifespan.  Indeed  that  T^.sk 
Force  said  in  its  draft  report  that  ".  .  .  the 
Ra.smussen  study  v;ill  provide  needed  insight 
on  quantifying  the  loss-of-coolant  accident 
chain  probabilities  .  .  .",  "it  Is  difficult  at  this 
time  to  assign  a  high  degree  of  confidence  to 
quantification  of  the  level  of  risk  associateil 
v.'itli  nuclear  reactors.  ,  .  ."  It  concluded  by 
saying  that  ". .  .  it  does  not  believe  the  overall 
incident  record  over  the  past  several  years, 
combined  with  the  common  mode  failures 
that  have  been  Identified,  give  the  required 
confidence  level  that  the  probability  for  such 
an  accident  is  10-«  (one  in  a  million)  or  less 
per  reactor-year."  Not  surprisingly,  that 
forthright  conclusion  got  edited  out  of  the 
final  report. 

And  there  are  other  types  of  risk  too. 
Tlieodore  Taylor  thinks  that  the  chance  cf 
losing  fissile  materials  to  thieves  might  be 
reduced  to  one  loss  every  ten  to  twenty  years 
if  exceedingly  strict  security  measures  are 
imposed.  Presumably,  with  measures  that 
are  not  yet  that  strict,  we  are  now  exposed 
more  often  to  a  risk  of  losing  bomb-grade 
materials  to  blackmailers  and  thieves.  And 
the  new  security  measures  really  are  not  de- 
signed to  deal  with  para-military  assaults, 
which  may  occur  because  some  countries, 
desperately  wanting  nuclear  weapons,  may 
resort  to  this  approach  because  of  the  ob- 
stacles otherwise  posed  by  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Treaty.  And  who  knows  'what  the 
chances  are  of  safe  containment  of  rad 
v.a.stes  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years. 
If  the  AEC  did  not  know  about  all  the  drill 
holes  into  its  proposed  salt  bed  repository  in 
Kansas,  how  likely  is  it  that  it  can  confidently 
predict  that  future  societies  will  find  no  rea- 
son to  drill  into  the  same  formations  for  salt 
or  other  purposes,  just  as  ignorant  of  what 
the  AEC  had  left  there  as  the  AEC  was  of 
those  who  had  been  there  before  It. 

Now  wc  are  always  reminded  that  no  one 
has  been  killed  yet.  But  the  risk  may  be 
going  up  as  the  plants  are  getting  larger 
(over  1000  MW)  and  the  .-safety  problems 
more  acute  with  hotter  cores,  and  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  experience  with  these  Is  less 
than  with  smaller  plants  (only  47  reactor- 
years  of  experience  with  plants  over  500 
MW,  compared  to  81  reactor-years  of  expeii- 
ence  with  plants  over  100  MW).  And  v.-e  are 
being  pushed  toward  even  more  risky  tecii- 
nology  Siich  as  the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Brcec'- 
er  Reactor.  It  is  a  sobering  thought  to  te 
reminded  that  our  last  experience  with  a 
breeder  didn't  inspire  much  confidence.  The 
Pern'ii  plant  almost  ran  away  in  1966.  with 
an  accident  that  exceeded  the  maximum 
credible  one  in  AEC  specifications  and  that 
was  not  stopped  by  automatic  safety  de- 
vices. No  one  may  yet  have  been  killed,  but 
that  may  be  because  we  are  not  that  far 
out  enoxigh  on  a  limb  yet.  But  will  the  limb 
break  off  when  it  gets  too  heavily  weighted 
with  too  much  highly  complex  machinery 
and  too  few  people  v.ho  are  equipped  to 
deal  with  its  idiosyncracles? 

Some  tell  us,  though,  that  we  should  be 
prepared  to  acjept  fatalities  as  part  of  the 
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coot  cf  having  power,  Just  <B  we  seem  to 
accept  automobile  accldenta.lBut  there  aro 
important  differences.  Exposise  to  the  risk 
(>;  uuto  accidents  Is  a  persons!  one  accepted 
oy  those  who  choose  to  travA  by  car;  It  Is 
noc  forced  unknowingly  on  du  entire  pop- 
11. a* ion  regfirclless  of  their  clwlce.  Moicovfir, 
i';--  Uosree  oC  risk  a^soclasd  with  avito 
travel  is  widely  understood,  at  leaf.t  in  a 
rough  ofciiie.  reople  do  not  r.i  devstaud  what 
r.^i;  they  are  laclny  with  luclcar  powpr. 
F.i'.f.Uy.  the  results  ol  :in  ace  Ueut  with  i.u 
lU-itr  power  could  iie  iudde  i.  ciilHitiophU; 
;i:.cl  coiiceatrated  in  one  art  i.  rallxcr  than 
■jifuJiiiil,  lucreraeniul,  and  dL  jersecl  as  v. itli 
:iuto  acclJeuts.  The  iinpaci 
t.'..tect  could  be  deva.statiiig. 
v..ittr-  iu  the  area  aliccted 
i.i)ii?d  ior  extended  periods.  { 
iiitegiity  of  future  generafons  could  b 
)(.f.parcllzed.  The  coiiirerjuenc  s  o:  a  nuclear 
aocidenr  are  more  profoiuid 
iminber   of    immediate   fatal 


.ire  l;ad  enough.  Moreover,  to  i  many  Anitii 


I  tno  area  »i- 
Thf  lund  :u.d 
cu\iid  be  poi- 
id  Tilt  genetic 


ban  the  sheer 
ies.    and    ihcy 


oniract  cancer 
po'.indiiit;    ihe 

vcudi'v.s,    the 


■an.i  are  already  destined  to; 
tofie    in    iciirt.    wliiioui    colli 
risK. 

Iho  nuclear  Industry — tli 
•atUUies,  and  the  scientists  hi  olved — .-.Ivould 
re-evaiiiat©  the  risks  to  them  of  mo\  Ing  loo 
last.  Public  concern  Is  yrow  ng,  and  more 
scientists  are  Joining  the  ran  :3  of  the  scep- 
tics all  the  time.  They  are  i  ehig  bolstered 
with  new  Uiforniation  and  in  l^fht.  A  race  in 
\indtTway  between  moinitl  g  scepticism, 
ihoso  Intent  upon  pu.shlng  \  ;  Into  an  irre- 
tiievsble  dependence  on  nuc  'ar  power,  and 
liiose  who  still  believe  that  nswers  can  be 
iuuud  to  allay  the  concern  It  would  be 
t/aslc  If  we  found  ourselvei  boxed  into  a 
situation  in  a  decade  in  whi  h  the  countiy 
found  It  had  lo;.t  faith  In  nu«  ear  power  and 
yf;t  It  had  invested  so  mud  In  it  that  It 
did  not  know  how  to  forego  It.  This  would 
be  a  prescription  for  chaos.  I  .it  the  country 
iius  turned  its  back  on  unwi  Icome  dosfs  of 
new  hijjh  technology  before-  as  in  the  case 
of  the  SST — and  H  can  do  11   again. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  li  iustry  to  con- 
's iuce  its  critics  tiiat  ansv.'eri  can  be  found 
;i:id  soon.  If  thty  cannot,  t  en  one  would 
thmk  that,  at  the  very  leas  the  industry 
v.oiUd  pursi;e  a  ca\itIous  ;;ou  so.  One  would 
u.iiik  It  would  adopt  all  the  measures  that 
may  tend  to  limit  the  probloin  -that  It  would 
build  smaller  plants,  that  It  would  de-rate 
more  of  the  larger  plants,  th  .t  It  would  al- 
ways Install  cooling  towers  nd  stay  away 
from  shorelines  and  areas  o  critical  envi- 
ronmental Unpcrtnnce.  that  would  stand- 
ardize Its  designs  and  tlglite  i  the  licensing 
and  Inspection  process,  and  1  ep  Us  reactors 
an  appropriate  distance  fr  m  population 
ceniers;  one  would  think  It  :  .-ould  wlllhigly 
cooperate  In  tightening  secq  Ity  around  all 
plants  with  fissile  materials,  ^d  push  meth- 
od.i  of  denaturhig  plutonlv 
unsuitable  for  use  In  mak^ 
that  It  would  back  efforts  t^ 
lived  actlnldcs  from  wa.';tes 
be  burned  up  In  reactorsfto  appreciably 
simplify  the  long-terin  wa?»  storage  prob- 
lem. Of  course,  most  of  the  jelneaiures  v.ould 
cost  money  and  slow  down  Jhc  pace  of  de- 
^elopment.  But  those  who  *re  being  asked 
to  lend  hitge  svmis  of  moncv  fcr  these  invest- 
ments may  soon  give  more  '  bought  to  the 
security  of  their  loans.  Dov  lopment  en  a 
prematurely  large  scale  can  1  p  costly  too  In 
(.town  time,  elaborate  repah: 
ending  .series  of  expensive  r^ 
h!gher  standurds  needed  to 
problems. 

And  there  Is  a  way  the  \  it  Ion  can  pro- 
ceed to  meet  its  energy  ueedi 
reliance  on  nuclear  power.  Tb 
'lon"s  Energy  Policy  Project  !  lov.s  iliat  var- 
ious energy  con.servatlon  mi  xsuves  can  be 
taken  to  reign  In  our  eiitrgl  consumption 
l^rowth  rat«  by  the  year  2000  lo  only  Co  per- 
cent  ot    wlirit    it   would   ol.iei  vi>e    he    lliN 


to  render  It 
kg   bombs,   and 
I  separate  long- 
that  they  can 


and  a  never- 
ro-:it'!  to  meet 
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without  heavy 
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could  be  done  with  no  lowering  of  our  stand- 
ard of  living  nor  any  drop  In  employment. 
And  the  amount  of  nuclear  capacity  would 
only  need  to  expand  modestly  to  three  tlmea 
the  current  capacity,  rather  than  ten  or 
twenty  times. 

Self-reform  U  a  rare  phenomenon.  It  la 
cUtubti'ul  that  any  industry  will  voluntarily 
chose  lo  slow  down  and  live  longer.  But  the 
industry  Is  risking  eveiy thing  if  it  opts  for 
business  ii.j  usual.  A  calamitous  confronta- 
tion could  occur  In  the  coming  decade  If  the 
indu.stry  choo.ses  to  bUndly  gamble  on  w^hi- 
ning  th©  race  that  Is  now  underway  with 
the  risnig  tide  of  doabt.  Credibility  is  drop- 
puig  so  fast  that  before  long  no  ansv.cra  will 
be  trusted.  .All  those  associated  with  the  iu- 
du.Htry  may  want  to  start  asking  theirrselves 
how  much  they  are  wiUlux  to  risk  in  such  a 
race. 


CONNECTICUT  .DIGESTIVE  DISEASE 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mv.  Picsidcnt.  in  1910. 
a  group  of  interested  businessmen  and 
doctors  In  Connecticut  combined  forces 
to  form  the  Connecticut  Digestive  Dis- 
ease Society.  The  purpose  was  to  estab- 
lish, encourage  and  foster  a  wide  vaiiel-y 
of  educational  research  and  service  ef- 
forts covering  the  entire  scoi)e  of  diges- 
tive diseases. 

They  were  responding  to  a  concern 
that  Federal  funding  for  medical  re- 
r.eairh  might  be  severely  restricted — and 
that  the  great  progress  being  made  iu 
the  fi^ht  against  such  crippling  illnesses 
as  cancels  of  the  digestive  sj'stem,  peptic 
lilcers.  ileitis,  colitis  and  hepatitis  mifjht 
be  slowed.  In  Connecticut  especially,  re- 
stiii-tions  had  aheady  hampered  pro- 
granis  centered  around  the  Yale  Univer- 
sity gastroenterology  program,  which 
had  developed  a  unique  educational  sys- 
tem for  Connecticut  doctors  and  many 
important  research  and  ratirnt  service 
advances. 

Since  its  ii'.ception.  CDDS  has  been 
successful  in  its  fund  raising  activities 
to  the  point  where  It  ia  now  awarding 
grants  to  Connecticut  physicians  in- 
volved in  this  subspecialty,  as  well  as 
making  awards  for  significant  advances 
in  this  area  of  medical  science. 

Last  year,  I  was  honored  to  be  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Society's  "Humanitarian 
of  the  Year"  award.  This  year,  that 
award  will  be  bestowed  upon  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut. 
Senator  Lowell  Weicker. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  work  of  the  Society  and  Its  good 
.judgment  in  recognizing  Senator 
Weicker's  efforts  in  meeting  the  respon- 
sibilities we  all  must  share  in  the  effort 
to  bring  the  advances  of  science  from  the 
laboratories  to  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut,  Senator  Ribicofp,  and 
share  his  concern  for  progress  In  the 
medical  sciences.  The  work  of  oi-ganiza- 
tions  like  the  Connecticut  Digestive  Dis- 
ease Society — multiplied  throughout  the 
Nation — Ls  of  enormous  benefit  to  the 
battle  against  crippling  disease. 

After  little  more  than  3  years  of  work, 
CDDS  Is  already  supplementing  govem- 
mrntol  funding  In  the  field  of  gastroen- 
terological research.  Organizations  like 
CDDS  direct  the  life  blood  of  philan- 


thropy to  help  cure  the  physical  threats 
to  our  well-being  and  happiness.  I  com- 
mend their  efforts  and  appreciate  being 
designated  the  recipient  of  their  1974 
award. 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  tlie  details  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  program  will  not  be 
known  for  several  days.  I  think  we  have 
a  good  general  idea  of  the  direction  that 
program  will  take. 

I  am  willing  to  lo.'^orve  jiidsment  on 
that  program  until  it  has  been  an- 
nounced and  until  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consitier  it  thoroughly — with 
one  exception.  The  e.xception  is  the  pos- 
•sibility  of  a  10-cent-per-gallon  gaso- 
line tax.  We  heard  .some  talk  of  such  a 
tax  earlier,  but  believed,  with  consider- 
able relief,  that  the  idea  had  been 
shelved.  It  may  have  been  only  a  trial 
balloon  then.  The  idea  has  gained  new 
currency  in  the  administration  during 
the  past  few  days.  It  may  be  only  a  tnal 
balloon  this  time,  too. 

If  so.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  indicate  to  the  administration 
that  the  idea  will  not  float  with  Colo- 
radans  and  it  v.ill  not  float  with  me. 

I  have  no  (luarrel  with  the  objectives 
of  such  a  tax:  It  would  pay  for  tax  relief 
for  lower  income  families,  help  provide 
public  emploj-rnent  for  those  now  with- 
out jobs  and  the  growing  numbers  who 
win  likely  find  themselves  miemployed 
and  it  would  provide  some  kind  of  relief 
for  the  moribiuid  housing  industry. 

Such  a  tax  would  also  help  inhibit  con- 
siunption.  I  support  all  these  goals.  But 
I  strongly  oppose  forcing  the  hardest  hit 
lictims  to  pay  for  the  cure. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  aigued 
repeatedly  that  inflation  strikes  most 
fiercely  at  those  in  the  middle-  and 
lower-income  ranges  and  those  on  fixed 
incomes.  I  have  argued  that,  too,  and 
many  who  testified  at  the  economic  sum- 
mit conference  argued  that. 

And  we  have  all  argued  that  these 
groups  suffer  most  becauce  .so  large  a 
peicentage  of  their  incomes  must  be 
spent  for  food  and  fuel — which  together 
account  for  around  60  percent  of  the 
cunent  inflation. 

And  we  have  all  argued  that  the  first 
goal  of  an  economic  program  must  be  to 
help  these  Americans.  It  has  been  said 
EO  often  and  so  widely  that  I  believed 
it  represented  one  of  few  consensus 
views  about  our  economic  illness.  Now, 
incredibly,  there  is  serious  talk  within 
the  administration  about  laying  a  tax 
on  gasoline — a  tax  which  will  be  paid  in 
large  part  by  those  who.  one.  can  least 
afford  It;  two,  are  suffering  most  now 
from  the  doubling  of  gasoline  prices  in 
the  past  year:  and,  thiee.  are  supposed 
to  benefit  from  the  jiroceeds  of  such  a 
tax. 

Mr.  President,  accordir.g  to  press  re- 
ports following  the  summit  conference 
on  the  economy,  the  administration 
blithely  argues  that  the  burden  of  a  10- 
cent-per-galion  gasoline  tax  will  not  be 
sharply  felt  by  poor  because  they  drive 
less  than  do  people  who  earn  more.  No 
sociological  reasons  were  attached  to 
that  analysis.  It  could  be  ihat  poor  peo- 
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pie  .MiRply  do  not  enjoy  vacationing  and 
scfing  the  beauties  of  America  by  car. 
II  could  be  tliat  they  do  not  enjoy,  as  so 
r.umy  of  us  do.  leisurely  Sunday  di-ives 
vith  the  family.  It  could  also  be  that 
they  drive  less  tlian  many  other  Ameri- 
cans because  they  cannot  afford  to  go 
anywhere  anj  way. 

Tlie  latter  seems  the  most  reasonable 
explanation.  Mr.  President.  And,  in  my 
view,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  assume 
that  if  poor  people  are  driving  less  they 
make  fewer  frivolous  trips  than  others 
do  and  rely  upon  their  automobiles 
mostly  to  get  to  and  from  work,  the 
supermarket,  health  care  facilities,  and 
so  forth. 

The  administration  also  feels — again, 
according  to  press  reports — that  the  bm'- 
den  of  the  gas  tax  to  poor  people  will  be 
offset  by  other  benefits  they  will  receive. 
Offsetting  an  additional  burden  is  no 
help.  The  burdens  they  now  carry  must 
be  offset  but  without  the  Imposition  of 
yet  another  burden.  Anything  less  Is  a 
sham. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  President,  this 
latest  talk  may  be  yet  another  trial  bal- 
loon. If  the  administration  is  in  the  busi- 
ness of  governing  by  trial  balloon,  I 
wonder  why  it  did  not  send  one  up  about 
a  rollt>ack  In  ci-ude  oil  prices  or  levying 
a  tax  on  the  excess  profits  of  industries 
which  have  grown  fat  on  administered 
prices? 

I  am  afraid  we  can  predict  the  direc- 
tion the  administration  will  take  by  the 
absence  of  talks  about  such  steps  as 
these. 

The  President  has  promised  to  send  to 
Congress  a  "coherent  and  consistent 
economic  program.  While  consistency  Is 
usually  a  much  sought  after  virtue  this 
time  I  am  not  so  sure  I  will  welcome  it. 
Because  after  offering  to  impose  a  10- 
cent-per-gallon  tax  on  gasoline,  con- 
sistency dictates  that  the  administration 
also  impose  a  consumption  tax  on  food — 
the  other  major  commodity  in  our  cur- 
rent Inflation.  The  rationale  would  be 
much  the  same :  The  poor  and  the  elderly 
cat  less  than  those  w  ho  earn  more,  hence 
w  ould  pay  less  in  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  tax  fairness  is  a  worthy 
goal  in  the  best  of  times.  But  now,  more 
than  ever,  it  must  be  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  any  efforts  to  heal  the  economy 
with  taxes  as  the  tool.  Those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  must  pny.  Those  who  can- 
not mu.st  not  be  asked  to.  And  that  is  as 
true  of  consumption  taxes  or  conserva- 
tion taxes  as  it  is  of  income  taxes. 

I  will  oppose  any  effort  to  Ic't  an 
additional  tax  on  gasoline  at  the  pumps. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  lilcewi.sf. 


TRUTH  IN  SAVINGS— I 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  3  years.  I  have  been  stressing  the 
need  to  have  full  disclosure  on  savings 
accounts.  Several  yeai^s  ago,  Congress 
recognized  the  need  for  full  disclosm-e  in 
cicdit  transactions  by  passing  the  Tnitli 
in  Lending  Act.  Savings  Is  merelj'  the 
other  side  of  the  financial  coin.  Consum- 
ers have  a  right  to  know  what  earnings 
tiiey  can  expect  when  they  place  their 
money  with  a  savings  institutlor. 
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Mr.  President,  recently  I  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
situations  on  the  subject  of  my  truth  in 
savings  proposal,  S.  1052.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  statement  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

St.itemekt  of  SENATon  Vakce  H.^rtke  Be- 
fore THE  SbBCOMMITTTE  ON  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

I  am  here  today  to  support  the  Inclusion 
of  a  truth  In  savings  provision  in  the  Finan- 
cial Iiwtitutlons  Act  which  is  now  before  this 
Subcommittee.  But,  I  am  also  here  to  oppose 
tlie  limited  and  ineffective  type  of  "not  much 
truth  \i\  savings"  which  Is  contained  In  Sec- 
tion 106  of  the  Administration's  legUlatlon. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  I  testified  before 
Senator  Proxmire's  Subcommittee  In  sup- 
port of  my  Truth  In  Savings  proposal,  S.  1052. 
That  hearing  record  Includes  the  testhnony 
of  Federal  regulatory  ofQclals,  banking  In- 
dustry and  public  Interest  representatives. 
The  record  of  that  hearing  gives  ample  testi- 
mony on  the  provklons  of  my  proposal. 

My  appearance  here  today  Is  designed  to 
provide  this  Subcommittee  with  commenu; 
en  tlie  glaring  deficiencies  of  Section  1C6  of 
the  Administration's  legislation.  I  will  make 
only  brief  comments  at  this  time,  but  I  would 
like  the  opportunity  to  make  a  more  de- 
tailed written  submi.<-slon  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee at   the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Ciialrman,  Tiuth  In  Savings  Is  a  ra- 
tional outgrowtli  cf  Truth  In  Lending.  It  Is 
the  other  side  of  tlie  financial  coin.  In  Truth 
In  Lending,  the  law  requires  that  certain  es- 
sential disclosures  be  made  to  the  person 
borrowing  an  Institution's  money.  In  Truth 
In  Savings,  the  law  would  make  a  similar  set 
of  essential  disclosures  to  those  who  let  In- 
stitutions use  their  money. 

The  purposes  of  my  Truth  in  Savings  pro- 
posal are  simple  and  straightforward: 

(1)  To  enable  consumers  to  comparison 
shop  among  competing  savings  institutioii.s: 

(2)  To  enable  consumers  to  understand 
the  terminology  of  savings  Institutions;  aiid 

(3)  To  enable  the  consumer-depositor  to 
verify  the  amount  of  earnings  whlcii  the 
savings  institution  has  credited  to  his  ac- 
count. 

SUice  December  of  last  year,  I  have  had 
an  exchange  of  letters  with  the  Treasury 
I>epaitment  on  their  Truth  In  Savings  pro- 
posal. That  exchange  Is  Included  In  my  de- 
tailed written  submission  to  this  Subcom- 
mittee. It  reveals  that,  while  Treasury  pro- 
fesses to  be  In  accord  with  the  three  objer- 
tlves  I  have  outlined,  their  legislation  faUs 
short  of  reaching  two  of  the  tliree  goals. 

First,  Section  106  does  not  requli-e  tlie  dis- 
closiu'e  of  tlie  snnual  percentage  yield.  TLiU 
is  the  figitre  which  gives  the  consimier  the 
effect  which  compounding  of  earnings  will 
have  on  his  money. 

While  Treasury  recognizes  that  disclosure 
of  the  puuual  percentage  yield  "may  ...  be 
u'^cf  ul  in  some  cases".  It  argiies  that  the  yield 
meaiis  different  things  at  different  saving:^ 
histltutions.  My  proposal  makes  the  annual 
percentage  yield  mean  the  same  thing  at 
every  savings  institution.  I  would  go  so  far  a." 
to  suggest  an  amendment  to  mv  own  proposal 
to  prohibit  the  u.<«  of  any  of  the  essential 
savings  terms  in  any  manner  other  than  that 
which  is  specliically  set  out  iu  the  legisla- 
tion. Ill  that  way,  consumers  can  be  assured 
thai  terms  such  as  "aiiuui.l  percentage  rate"' 
and  '■.annual  percentage  yield"  will  mean  the 
-same  thing  at  every  savings  Institution. 

Section  106  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal also  promotes  consumer  (or.fusion  bv 
failing  to  apply  even  its  inadequate  coverage 
to  all  savings  iustitutlon.s.  Truth  In  Saving- 
should  .'vpply  to  any  int-iitntio'i  t.r  ov^ani/.a- 


tiou  which,  i.'i  tiic  regular  course  of  Its  busi- 
ness, receives,  holds  or  is-'ues  hidividual  sav- 
ings deposits  or  pays  earnings  on  those  de- 
posits. I  would  even  suggest  that  Truth  in 
Savings  go  beyond  my  own  proposal  to  in- 
clude the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  June.  1973.  hs-arings. 
there  was  some  concern  over  the  ability  of 
consumers  to  romprehend  even  the  simpli- 
fied terminology  '•f  my  Truth  In  Savings 
proposal.  That  concern  led  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  request  public  cc-mment  on 
the  possibility  of  standardizing  the  fifty  to 
one-hundred  different  methods  of  compvit- 
mg  earnings. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  that  standardization  of  earnings 
computation  Is  not  desirable  In  terms  of  Us 
impact  on  the  savings  ^dustry  and  on  con- 
sumers. In  the  absence  of  standardisation, 
full  disclosure — along  the  line  of  S.  1052 — is 
essential. 

The  most  Important  deficiency  In  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  Is  its  failure  to  pro- 
vide the  consumer-depositor  with  the  means 
to  verify  the  savings  Institution's  determina- 
tion of  the  earnings  In  his  account.  A  recent 
study  by  Miss  Nancy  Gramovsky  of  Kansas 
State  University  revealed  that  eighty-five 
percent  of  savings  accounts  faU  to  pay  the 
earnings  that  should  have  been  paid  accord- 
l!ig  to  the  consumer's  understanding  of'his 
account.  That  is  a  serious  indictment  of  our 
present  standards  of  disclosure  and  It  is 
esp)ecialiy  important  because  the  government 
regulatory  authorities  rely  primarily  on  con- 
sumers to  discover  eamUigs  Irregularities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  doubt  that  most 
consumers  are  unaware  of  the  need  for  fuU 
disclosure  by  savings  institutions.  But  the 
situation  was  not  much  different  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  Truth  In  Lending.  Consumer 
awareness  will  come  only  when  enough  essen- 
tial Information  Is  placed  in  the  indlviductl's 
hands.  Put  another  way.  you  have  to  know 
something  before  you  can  ask  the  right 
questions. 

I  urge  you  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
Truth  in  Savings  legislation,  and  I  hope  iliat 
you  will  go  beyond  the  limited  and  ineffective 
scope  of  the  Administration's  proposal. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  BOARD  OP  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  CONCERNING  SEN- 
ATOR    WAYNE    MORSE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  hav,' 
received  the  following  resolution  from 
The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Hi^htr 
Education  which  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  tiie  Senate.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia remember  the  fine  work  of  Sen- 
ator Morse  on  behalf  of  the  District. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re.s- 
olution  be  prhited  in  the  Record. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
(ion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(  O!  d,  as  follows: 

REsoLcriON  Xo.  7-i-29 

Wherea.s.  the  Board  of  Higher  Fducation 
has  noted  ihe  death  oa  July  22.  11)74.  of 
Wayne  L.  Morse,  who  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ircm  tiie 
State  of  Oregon  from  1945  to  1968:  an  J 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  t}ie  Distric:  of 
Columbi."'.  are  greatly  in  debt  to  Stnator 
Jlorse  lor  his  leadership  in  securing  the  er- 
.".ctment  of  the  District  of  ColMnibia  Pubilc 
Education  Act  on  November  7.  1966,  which 
cstabli.sl.ed  Federal  City  CoUo^e  and  tnls 
Board,  and  for  his  strong  and  continuing 
support  of  the  CoUege  iu  its  successful  ef- 
fort lo  bcccme  the  first  uj-b:iu  land  grant 
college  in  the  ITnlted  States; 
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Therefore,  be  It  resoli  ;d  that  this  Board, 
on  behalf  of  the  Distrl(  t  of  Columbia  and 
all  of  Its  citizens,  and  pi  rticiilarly  its  young 
citizens,  express  its  appr  elation  for  all  that 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Mors  has  done  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  fce  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  its  deep  reiret  at  his  sudden 
and  untimely  death.  anJ  that  this  Fesolu- 
tion  be  made  a  part  of  th*  permanent  record 
of  this  Board.  1 

Be  it  further  resolved  mat  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwardedjto  the  family  of 
Senator  Wayne  L.  Morse  fn  Eugene,  Oregon, 
and  to  his  former  colleafues  on  the  United 
Slates  Senate  Commlttef  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  unanimous  vote,  |  approved  by  the 
Board,  July  30,  1974. 


October  1,  1974. 


rainy  season  and  the  winter  cold,  the 
condition  of  the  people  will  deteriorate — 
unless  adequate  relief  measures  are 
taken  now,  or  a  political  settlement  Is 
accomplished,  which  will  permit  the  ref- 
ugees to  return  to  their  homes.  The  over-  ^ 
whelming  majority  of  needy  people  in  Record,  as  follows" 
government  controlled  areas  are  Greek 
Cypriots. 

But  significant  numbers  of  Turks — 
including  some  10,000  refugees— also 
command  our  help  and  concern. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  has  bren 


unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
statement  of  Prof.  Dennis  Skiotis,  a 
member  of  the  team,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 


Statfmfnt  of  Dr.  Dennis  Skiotis,  Member 
of  the  suecommittee  sxtldy  mission  to 
Cyprt's 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Dennis  Skiotis, 
and  I  am  Assistant  Professor  of  Ottoman 
and   Modern  Greek  and  Turkish  History  at 


said  over  America's  role  in  the  crisis —    Harvard  University.  As  you  know  i  was  a 
and  over  the  apparent  complicity  of  our    ^f^^t'er  of  a  study  Mission  you  dUpatched 


HUMANITARIAN  CR!  SIS  IN  CYPRUS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  J^.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Refiaees,  which  I  serve 
as  chairman,  resumed»ts  public  inquiry 
into  the  Cyprus  refuge  problem  and  U.S. 
policy  toward  recen:  dlvelcpmenis  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranea;  . 

Since  the  outbieak  <  [  violence  in  mid- 
July,  the  suDcommitK  ;  has  closely  fol- 
lov.-ed  developments  <  11  the  island.  An 
earlier  hearing  was  hi  Id  in  Augu.<^t  20 — 
and,  shortly  thcreaft  r  a  fact  finding 
mission  traveled  to  C;  ?rus  in  behalf  of 
tl\e  subcommittee.  Ju*  a  few  days  ago 
the  study  mission  retulncd  to  Washing- 
ton, and  last  Thureda*  we  heard  their 
report.  I 

Mr.  President,  the  Purki^h  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Cypi  is  has  fumed  the 
island  into  shambles.  I  i  political  terms, 
it  violated  the  integritj  of  an  independ- 
ent state.  In  econon-,i(  terms,  it  shat- 
tered the  isianci's  floi  ri,sliing  devclou- 
ment.  And  in  human  ?rms,  it  brought 
personal  tragedy  to  th  usands  of  fami- 
lies— and  a  nightmare  (  [  death  and  hor- 
ror and  grief. 

A  drive  along  the  oads  of  Cypnis 
quickly  tells  the  tragic  t  le  oi  the  Cypriot 
people — cf  the  human  consequences  of 
an  armed  invasion,  of  Y  Dmbing  and  na- 
palm, of  cease-fire  viola  ions,  of  military 
occupation,  and  man's  inhumanity  to 
man. 

In  the  occub'ed  territ  )ry  only  a  small 
percer.tage  of  the  popu  ition  remains — 
including  some  8.000  •;  urkish  refu.eees 
bombed  out  of  their  h^  mes.  E>esolation 
and  destruction  mark  m  ny  areas.  Whole 
villages  and  towns  and  :ities  are  empty 
of  people,  who  fled  the  :  homes  in  fear 
of  advancing  Turkish  f<  rces.  The  15,000 
to  20,000  Greeks  who  r  main  are  being 
held  as  virtual  hostages 


Government  in  the  human  and  political 
tragedy  of  Cyprus. 

We  are  told  by  our  Go'.ernment  that 
we  must  be  practical  in  our  approach  to 
the  cri.iis.  We  must  understand  what 
has  happened.  And  we  must  accent  the 
new  realities  on  the  island. 

But  what  are  these  new  realities?  And 
wliat  are  we  being  asked  to  understand 
anc'  accept? 

Are  we  to  condone  the  invasion  and 
occu)5ation  of  Cyprus?  Are  we  to  condone 
cease-fire  violations,  and  the  nibbling 
away  of  an  independent  state?  Are  we  to 
contione  the  human  tragedy  brought 
about  witii  American  supplied  weaoons, 
and  stand  silent  in  the  face  of  these 
realities? 

I  bf;iieve  the  American  people  expect 
moi-e  of  their  Government.  And  I  cafl  on 
the  Fre.sident  and  members  of  the  ad- 
ministmtion  to  give  .some  f,ieater  evi- 
dence of  concern  and  action  over  the 
tragedv  of  Cyprus — and  over  the  needed 
diplomacy  to  restore  the  island's  terri- 
torial integrity,  and  the  right  of  the 
Cypiiot  people,  working  tcrether,  to  de- 
termine this  end— including  the  alloca- 
tion of  foreign  military  assistance  to 
Turkey.  Important  first  steps  must  in- 
clude a  strengthened  United  Nations 
presence  on  the  island,  the  orderly  v.ith- 
drawal  of  Turkish  forces,  and  the  return 
of  refugees  to  their  homes. 

With  such  goals  in  mind,  we  should 
J  Iso  strengthen  our  support  of  relief  and 
rehabilitation  efforts  by  the  Cyprus  Gov- 
ernment, the  Turkish  Cypriot  Adminis- 
tration, the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees — UNHCR,  the 
International  Red  Cross,  and  others.  We 
should  lend  our  diplomacy  to  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  Nicosia  airport,  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  inter- 
national relief  agencies. 
We  should  lend  our  diplomacy  to  help 


o-J  —  often  without  ^      ..,      ^  - 

adequate  food  and  wa<  ;r  and  medical     ^"^''''"'^e  t^^e  iree  access  of  these  agen 
care.  And  some  500  are    eing  cruelly  de-     '^^^^'  ^°^  humanitarian  purposes,  to  all 


tained  in  Kyrenia's  Don  e  Hotel 

Government  controllld  areas  have 
been  inundated  with  re  ugees  from  the 
north.  Over  20,000  men,  \  omen,  and  chil- 
dren— at  least  a  third  of  he  population 

have    been    seeking    si  elter    wherever 


parts  of  the  Turkish  occupied  area. 
And  we  should  increase  our  contribu 


to  Cyprus,  composed  of  myself,  Dale  deHaaii, 
Staff  Director  of  the  Subcommittee,  and 
Jerry  Tinker,  stalT  consultant. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  would  like  to 
note  briefly  the  activities  of  the  Study  Mis- 
sion  team  on  Cyprus.  We  visited  the  island 
during  the  first  week  of  September,  traveling 
extensively  in  refugee  areas  on  both  sides  of 
the  ceasefire  line.  In  the  Government  con- 
trolled area  in  the  south,  we  spent  almost 
three  full  days  in  the  region  wliere  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Greek  Cypriot  refugees  are  lo- 
c.ied.  We  had  unrestricted  and  free  access 
to  all  areas,  and  the  Government  of  Cyprus 
v.-?.=-.  fully  cooperative.  We  chose  where  and 
when  we  wanted  to  stop,  and  we  spoke  with 
iiundred.s  of  refugees. 

We  also  spent  two  days  In  the  Turkish 
occupied  areas,  visiting  Turkish  Cypriot  refu- 
t,ees  in  Nicosia,  and  traveling  north  to  Ky- 
renia  and  Ballapais.  and  to  the  port  of  Fam- 
ngu.<ta  ill  the  east.  We  were  received  cordially 
by  the  T-irkish  Cypriot  administration.  How- 
ever, we  had  oily  restricted  access  to  mili- 
tary occupied  areas,  which  now  comprise 
some  40'~;  of  the  inland — perhaps  more.  There 
are  frequent  check-points,  and  travel  ar- 
rangements must  be  cleared  with  local  Turk- 
ish commanders.  This  applied  as  much  to  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  as  it  did  to  us. 

During  our  slay  we  met  twice  with  acting 
President  Clerides.  and  conferred  with  mem- 
bers of  his  government,  relief  officials,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  Cypriot  Red 
Cross.  On  the  Turkish  side  we  met  with  Mr. 
Rauf  Denktash,  the  constitutional  Vice- 
President  of  Cyprus  and  the  head  of  the 
Turkish  Cypriot  community,  with  members 
of  his  administration,  and  the  Red  Crescent 
Society.  In  addition,  we  consulted  with  the 
representatives  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross,  the  United  Nations 
Hiqh  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  and  the 
United  Nations  Forces  In  Cyprus  (UNFICYP) . 
Traveling  to  and  from  Cyprus,  we  paid  brief 
visits  to  Athens  and  Ankara  to  confer  with 
Foreign  Ministry  and  relief  officials.  In  Athens 
we  met  with  Dimltrios  Bitsjos,  the  acting 
Foreign  Minister,  and  in  Ankara  we  conferred 
with  spnior  diplomats,  including  Sukru  Elek- 
dag.  soon  to  be  the  Secretary  General  of  th» 
Foreign  Ministry. 

In  Geneva  we  met  with  officials  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  U.N.  High  CommLssioner  for  Refu- 
gees. In  London  we  visited  with  the  President 


H^,-,^  f«  fv,-  TT».TTi,~.T^        ^  ^^       .^  °^   Cyprus,   Archbishop    Makarlos,   and   held 

tions  to  the  UNHCR  and  the  other  pro-  discussions  with  British  Foreign  Office  and 

grams  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  relief  officials. 

of  the   refugees   and  other   Cypriots   in         ""^^  "^w  American  Ambassador  to  Cyprus. 

distress.  I  have  introduced  an  amend-  Wiiuam  Crawford,  and  his  staff,  extended 


they  can  find  it— in  oe  »n  fields    under     '"^"^  ^°^  "^^^  purpose   to  the  pending     every  courtesy  to  us;  m  fact,  quite  by  coinci 


am  ex- 


dence,  we  traveled  with  the  Ambassador  en- 


trees, along  the  roadsid^,  and  in  schools      ^orcJ?'^   a.ssistance   bill.   And   I   »...   ^^-    ,„„..   .     f,^^„„   „,  .    „ ,  »^   , 

monasteries,  and  public  buildings.  Onl'y     IZZ^^^lZ'^'i'^^f'lJ'''''   ^^«   ^^^    lTV:sT^'^u^TLt7Z'tl!%:^rM. 


in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks  tiave  relief  sup 
Dlies  begun  to  arrive  in  n  janingful  quan 
titles,  and  clusters  of  ftnts  are  begin- 
ning to  sprout  around  town  and  cities 
in  government  controllld  areas  of  the 
island.   But   food,   blanlets.   medicines. 


and  other  relief  goods 


supply.  And,  with  the  a  )proach  of  the 


e  still  in  short 


urgent  human  needs  in  Cyprus  and  so     chairman,  that  the  Department  of  State  and 
many    other   areas    of    the   world,    the     the  Embassy  had  originailv  expressed  con- 
amendment  will  be  adopted  by  the  Sen-  " 
ate,  and  the  foreign  assistance  legislation 
will  be  expedited  toward  enactment. 

In  order  to  share  with  the  Senate  the 
report  of  the  subcommittee's  study  mis- 
sion  to   Cyprus,   Mr.   President,   I   ask 


cern  over  our  Mission — concern  over  security 
and  over  the  dangers  arising  out  of  strong 
antl-AmerScan  feelings  In  Cyprus.  I  think 
there  was  some  surprise,  therefore,  when 
we — as  representatives  of  this  Subcommittee 
and  carrying  your  expression  of  personal  con- 
cern, Mr.  Chairman — received   a  verv  warm 


Ociobey  i,  19, 
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reception  in  the  refuijee  area -.  Wp  we'?  »ciu- 
ally  cheered  and  applauded — all  signs  of  the 
great  appreciation  felt  by  the  people  of  Cy- 
prus at  tills  first  public  expres-sloii  of  Ameri- 
.  an  concern  jver  the  tragedy  of  Cyprus  and 
liariicularly.  of  ccur.se.  the  plight  oi  the 
reluteps. 

•   'IL    t!  Icl j   l.V   (VPRV-S 

O  u-e  again.  Mr.  Chatrmcu.  refugees  have 
become  pawns  lu  a  poUiical  struggle  between 
two  sides.  Once  p.guiu  we  are  being  treated  to 
a  heal  ile.ss  numijerG  game  of  how  many  refu- 
„^es— if  any — will  l>e  permitted  to  return  .a 
Flielr  lands' and  their  bom«s.  New  frontiers, 
rew  schemes  for  new  cousUtutional  struc- 
tares  are  being  l>ruiU'd  conotanily.  lu  liic 
meantime  the  refuget.-.  waii.  and  lhe\  .Nu3or. 
The  picture  on  Cyprus,  on  iJic  island  ol  Ai>!.- 
loUi'.e,  could  not  be  grimmer,  ana  fear  ar.d 
frustration  have  gripped  90 •,  of  I'ae  popi^ia- 
tlou — Greeks  and  Turlis  plike. 

To  explain  luUy  how  rll  tliis  Ciiiue  ;;btiiil 
\ve  would  have  to  go  back  lu  Iiisiory  for  a 
thousand  jears.  for.  unfoivuaately.  Greci.- 
■iurkish  aiiiagoiiiim  in  one  form  or  ar.otJier 
has  existed  that  Joii^.  Some  of  liiis  bacU- 
grouud  wiU  i>e  provided  in  niy  repoit  and. 
ptrliaps.  iu  the  questions  asked  later  on.  Bin 
ia  the  limited  time  available  for  this  mcrn- 
ini'.  I  will  have  to  lunic  mvbclf  to  what  uiiglii 
be  raHed  the  day  before  yesterday'^  event. 

The  vsliole  i  rag  if  story  began  en  July  1-5 
vdu^n  the  legiiimure  government  of  Pre&idei;-- 
Makario6  iu  Cyprus  was  overlluxjwu  in  a  coi:\> 
led  by  Greek  otiiccr?  on  iii-sti  uctions  from  tlnj 
military  junta  ruling  in  Aliiens.  Nikos  Samp- 
sou  was  tlie  puppet  installed  by  the  Junta  in 
Athens  as  President  raid  despite  a  fl'irr'-  '.'l 
diplomatii  activity.  T;.ikc\  launched  au  iu- 
Visiou  of  the  leland  5  dsv.-.  later -ostensibU 
to  protect  the  island*.  18  -  Turki.-.h  ii;iiiorily 
from  lAe  tlu-eai  of  enosis.  union  cl  C.,prus 
with  Greece.  X;::-  1  urkish  lanalugs  were  ic- 
sist«d  stubbornly  by  the  Greek  Cypriot.^  ;iiid 
ou  that  sauie  day.  July  20.  the  United  Nation^ 
Security  Council  adopted  the  first  cf  a  num- 
ber of  btrongly  worded  resoiui-ions  calling  lui 
an  immediate  ccasctue.  t-.tgiii",  i-v\  end  io  i.M- 
cit,ii  iiuerveniio!!  .i>id  wttlidrawal  c,i  all  f^i. - 
cign  troops  iioiii  ilit-  island:  and  iequestii;« 
the  guaianior  po\4eio  ot  Cyprus,  Greece,  Tui- 
key  and  Biitain  to  start  re ;...i iatint,  for  u  -?i- 
ilcinent.  A  iiiaky  t-caseiirc  wcul  into  eflcct 
.shortly  tberealter— v>iiii  the  Tuikiih  A'::.;. 
steadily  expanding  the  wi.iiji  of  their  cciiri- 
cicr  from  Kyrenia  to  Nicoiia— but  ciiorts  l" 
voi'ti  out  a  .seiilemcnt  iu  the  aCcoi;d  rou'id  oi 
Oeneia  peace  tallis  co'laps£d  on  A\.:gu>>'.  llti: 
aftcr  Turkey  refused  to  allov.-  the  Greek  :  i.il 
Greek  Cypriot  delegations  a  36  hour  delay  to 
Cijufer  with  their  respective  eovekuinev.-  on 
Tui-kish  proposals. 

Before  dav  u.  the  Turkiab  Army,  heavily  re- 
isnorcod  v.ith  aniuir  aiid  wielding  lilt  advan- 
tage cf  complete  air  superiority.  t^la-sliL-J 
acio.si,  Cyprus  towards  botli  east  and  west.  In 
three  day...  ihis  os-erv. helming  military  ilirust 
sll.-ed  0!t  at  Ua^t  40  of  Cyprus  which  was 
sli^jhTly  more  tlu.n  what  the  Turlis  had  been 
demanding  in  the  Geneva  talks.  The  rapid 
and  effortless  Tv.rUish  advance  on  C>-prus  Imd 
botli  a  profound  repercussion  at  the  intc-ina- 
tional  level  and  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
population  of  the  '.s'.and. 

A1  the  International  Ipvel  Gre«'c<\  heacifl 
since  July  23  i'v  the  civilian  Loveruuiput 
of  Consiantine  Caramanlis  (v. ho  had  been  re- 
called to  Greece  as  a  result  of  the  Junta'* 
blunder  on  Cyprus)  briefly  considered  war 
wi'.li  Turkey,  re.iecied  that  option,  but  with- 
dvew  militarily  from  NATO.  This  was  done 
in  reaction  to  TJ..S.  policy  which  was  widely 
reported  as  having  lirst  '•tilted"  towards  the 
junta  and  the  Sampson  coup,  and  then  cJter 
the  first  invasion  towards  Turkey.  Indeed, 
U  "i.  policy  at  every  crucial  stage  of  the  Cy- 
prus cri&i.s  seems  to  have  been  one  of  hasty 
improvisation  coldly  calculated  to  minimize 
di'.iiibftnre';  wi'hin  NATO.  Not  onlv  did  It 


achieve  the  opposite  result  ia  tlie  end.  but 
more  importantly  in  human  terms,  it  failed 
the  defenseless  people  of  Cyprus. 

For  whatever  the  averits  or  dubious  legal- 
ity of  the  Initial  Turkiah  laadhig,  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  Turkish  Army's  so-called 
••peace  oper.iiioiia"  on  the  island — particu- 
iRily  after  the  Samp; on  re.g'.me  had  givcu 
way  to  the  moderate  and  constitutional  lead- 
ership of  Glafkos  Clerides — was  an  unjusii- 
fied  violRtion  of  the  indepe;tdence  and  terri- 
torial lul?g;ity  cf  C',  pru.^..  Iu  fuel,  hi  .sim- 
ple kinguage.  ii  wos  aggression. 

COKSFOl-'ENCES    OF    TliE    INVASION 

Mr.  Clialnnr-.n.  there  are  today  two  .-^^/ark 
real.'ies  on  Cyprus.  The  first  Ls  tlie  pr^se-ice 
of  an  army  of  occupation — some  40.000  Turk- 
i'ih  troops.  The  second  re.^lity  i«  the  human- 
I'arian  crM^s  confronting  over  282.000  C>T- 
rtots— ne.^rlv  iiaU  the  pcpularinn  of  the  Js- 
iDVid — "Jho  are  nuv.-  refr.ooes.  civilian  detain- 
ees, pri-oners.  or  in  netd  oi  relief  as.'lstance. 
on  lx>ih  .^id«»s  of  ihe  uncertain  ceasefire  line. 

Rtgic'tably.  there  is  little  understanding 
outside  of  Cyprus  as  to  conditions  in  the 
fleld.  Having  seen  firsthsnd  literally  thou- 
sands of  refugees — having  talked  to  hun- 
dreds from  all  arens  of  the  l&land.  on  both 
sides,  Turks  and  Greck^- — I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant at  the  oai-ser  i->  hricfly  dcscrih.-  the 
refugee  situation. 

U'linutiitrr.an   rovsrritirnrt-i   of   the 

«<  •»-,t'i-r.  )  out'ines.  thrre  are  several  U.s- 
crT-te  rcii  .-i".-)i<ra'e  categories  of  di.-placrd 
ix-rsons  nn  Cvp''it.H  and  oiher  peop'e  iu  need 
of  h'^'p.  The  first,  and  bv  far  the  larcesi  a:.d 
most  "siTiou  c3t*gor^'.  aio  the  Gretlc  Cyp- 
riot teiugees  in  me  Government  controlled 
area  of  the  South.  Official  statistics  In  the 
field,  although  based  upon  a  preMmiuary 
covti\t  laken  while  we  were  there,  nv.mtaers 
some  194.000  C;eek  Cypriots  eUsplaced  prior 
lo  thf-  cv..->e:ire  from  TurkLsh  occupied  areas, 
with  an  udditional  estimated  20.000  pwt- 
ceiiseiue  refu(;ees.  from  areas  such  as  .\ihiia 
ai'.d  other  vliluges  a;\d  towns  along  the  erase- 
til*"  lint. 

Ttie    1,     //.n.-irinitart'Ti    jjr(i)i'«-i(i.,    ,'ii 
Cvorii.s 


T 


Tuti.l 


II 


1.  In  Goverinneul  Cv>rtrolled 
areas; 

Greek  Cypriot   refugees 

H>Kt    ceast-fire    refugees    (from 
Atlina  and  other  asens  along 

cease-fire     line) 

litrkish    C.vprioue    displaced    oi' 

cut    ofl' - 

L'  In  Turkish  occupied  areas: 

Gre.^k     Cvpiiots     displaced     or 

cut     off--. 20.000 

lurkUi  Cypriot  refugees 8.  000 

I'^isoiur:    rd  d'.*tRinees  on  hoth 
Mdch     0.000 


1!)4  000 


20. 1'tlO 


34.  000 


Total 


282.  000 


li;iscd  wpuii  statistics  of  the  UJJ.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the  Luier- 
natlonfU  Committee  t.f  the  Red  CroJS.  i>i  oi 
Sept.  15,  1074. 

Tlu-se  reftigees  are  everywhere  prcsen*.  To 
drive  along  liie  roads  of  the  southern  i>or- 
tlon  of  the  island  Is  to  drive  through  an 
endless  lefu'jee  camp.  Refugee?  pre  still  en- 
camped under  trees,  along  rtuidsldes,  under 
.small  lean-to  huts,  awaiting  more  perma- 
nent shelter.  Evei-y  available  public  build- 
ing and  accommodation  is  filled  with  refu- 
gees— sciiools.  churches,  monastaries.  and 
civic  buildings.  District  towns  are  flooded 
with  refugees,  with  Idle  men  swelling  the 
imemployment  rolls.  Small  towns  along  the 
way  have  doubled  in  size. 

During  one  long  day  we  toured  the  I-ar- 
naca  district,  around  the  British  Sovereign 
Base  Area  of  Dhekella.  to  town*  over- 
whelmed by  refuaees.  mostly  from  the  .sec- 


ond pIiAse  of  the  Turkish  invasion  fivm 
aroiiud  Faniagusta.  A  typical  situation  v.as 
that  of  Oruildhia  town,  whose  population 
Jumped  by  oorae  3O0  .  Refugee  families  were 
scattered  everywhere,  and  relief  supplies 
i\ere  Jitit  beginniitg  to  i^nive — over  two 
v.eelLS  aftei-  many  of  the  refugees  first  moied. 
All  empty  soccer  fi3ld  was  being  tuincd  imo 
n  refugee  ci'/  of  tei.u;  -camping  tei^ts  iue 
,slx  people,  ikjv.  holding  one  or  tv,  o  families 
wiii>  as  :riHny  a.*  14  men.  v.-.-iiien  aiid  clui- 
(treii  iitiiidled  tcgetiier, 

llie  critical  problems  were  jill  liit  classic 
problems  which  confront  refugees — the  need 
lor  shelter,  for  blankets,  lor  ic>od  and  other 
nece.5.sities  of  ilfe.  All  were  iu  short  supply, 
atid  r.iauy  were  uiiavalable.  In  particular, 
there  aus.  and  reuiaUis.  a  despeiaie  need  for 
blankets.  Despite  the  airivaJ  of  thousands 
of  b'ankets  while  v.e  were  there,  and  the 
jjroniiM.-  of  more  lO  come,  lhc:e  was  clear 
evidetice  of  the  need  for  moie.  In  the  tow  n 
of  Xyiophpgl.ou  we  visited  a  sc!:ool  ciowded 
vltii  refiigee  families  forced  to  tleep  on 
fold,  concrete  flotirs.  i'ood  supplies  were 
xapidiy  dwindling,  and  a  Gviveiiment  spoii- 
bored  food  distribution  and  rationing  i,ao- 
Kraui  v,as  just  getting  iiiicerway.  Starling 
■-vitii  u  daily  distribution  of  bread.  reUel  of- 
Jiclals  were  iiopmg  to  expii.id  the  ration  pro- 
yianis  to  include  proicii^.  lotxi.^.  milk,  and 
other  supplies.  // — and  it  is  a  big  '  if '■— dis- 
i  r.ter  ri-iier  supplies  iiom  abroad  arrive  C'li 
;  cheaiiie  tKlore  govcriuiieiit  stO'-ks  are  de- 
pleted 

Wiiilt  kvc  visited  Cvpri!^.  a'l.d  du'iiig  our 
tour  in  ;he  Dhekelia  area,  the  lurkLsh  army 
v.'-"dci't>x)k  wiifti  L'niied  ISiMions  o.^Klrtls  later 
described  to  us  as  ■"Mmed  reconnaisauce  in 
force"  aloii,;  the  ceasefire  line  above  Aihiia 
This  I,- pe  oi  military  action,  uhich  has  oc- 
cun-ed  regularly  since  the  cca.seCre  was  ai;- 
nounct?d—  and  variously  described  as  Turkish 
"laud  gi-abs"  cr  salami  tactics" — has  pro- 
ctuccd  the  second  category  of  reiiigees.  thc 
some  20.000  Greek  Cypriotf;  vho  have  fled 
siuce  the  ceasefire.  Like  the  thousands  be- 
fore them,  durinv;  the  first  and  second  pha^e.-' 
of  ilie  invasion,  tlie  refugees  t^e  fleeing  for 
.«alety  and  out  C'l  fear  ci  \iie  Turkitli  miii- 
lary. 

VVhetiier  real  or  hiiaguied — aud  St  is  prob- 
ably real — the  fear  of  the  'lurki-h  n.ilitary 
is  widespread.  Whenever  aud  v. hererer  we 
talked  with  Greek  Cyoriot  refugees,  the  stor>' 
was  basically  the  «ame:  they  moved  the  ii:- 
stani  they  sjw  or  tliotiKht  the  Turkish  army 
v.as  advancing  towaids  their  town  or  '  Ulagc 
And  they  did  n.ove  ittstantly — dropping 
e\er>  thing,  taking  very  little  with  tliem.  and 
either  driving  by  car  or  tractor,  or  busing  to 
safety  in  CJoveriur.cut  coiUrolied  aresLC,  The 
.toric-  of  rough,  some  limes  brutal  tieai- 
meui  of  civilians  by  Turkish  fortes  in  Ky- 
renirt  after  the  P'st  invasion,  had  spread 
uvtr  ihe  island  like  wildfire.  Thus,  after  thi. 
second  invasion,  Greek  Cypriot?;  fled  the  mo- 
me)i:  there  was  rumor  or  sight  of  military 
foix;es — creating  a  virtual  vacuum  into  which 
the  Turkish  army  could  aud  did  n.ove  with- 
out ri:-i^ta/ur  and  v  iih<  ut  i  tic  piescrice  ..i 
peoule, 

\«,'.'  ?,a\v  diii'v't  evidence  or  tliis  the  t  ..y  we 
visited  the  A;hna  forest.  bordeiU-.j:  the 
British  Base  area  Cars  and  trucks  were  mov- 
ing d,iwn  the  load  from  A'hna  town,  loaded 
Willi  people  and  wiiii  whatever  they  coviJd 
c.'irry — -loths  baskets.  maitre^«oe>-.  a  tev»  pou- 
aud  phus — heading  for  the  safety  of  the 
British  Base  and  the  shelter  of  The  trees. 
But  ciudi'iotLs  are  miserable — dusty,  net 
leuis  few  blanket  .  no  water,  little  sanita- 
tion, and  H  meagre  amount  of  food  dis- 
tributed by  tSie  British,  Yei  the  refttg^jes 
continued  to  come  liuit  day —by  th*- 
hundreds. 

Tlie  Might  bef.ce  the  iali  ot  Pam;  gu.^tj. 
some  8,0<50  refugees  came  into  aie  .oresi 
area,  and  in  the  days  th.tt  followed  some 
7.000  more  arrived.  It  was.  for  many.  ;*  flr^l 
stoo  ijf'.'Wtj  mo' lUg  onward,  tjt't   tl.f  dav  we 
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visited,  there  were  r.veJ 9.000  refugees  still 
enc3r::ped  v.!'d--r  the  tr    '-,.  Before  too  many 
•ir.e,   and    the   only 
was  whether  ter.ts 

?r.  Chalrmnn,  that 


weeks    the    r.iiijs    wiJl 
question  we  were  askec 
would  arrive  In  time. 

I   should   note    i;ere. 
the  policy  of  the  BrltistJauthorlties  Is  to  do 
the  minimum  possible  1  r  the  refuj-ees,  lest 
they  decide  to  stay   on 
A  British  colonel,  who 
modest   field   kitchen   w 
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ri^ish  Bnse  areas. 
fas  in  charpe  of  a 
!rh   comprised   the 


I'ant  to  accept  the 
in  tlie  bepinning 
8it»  sanctuary  from 
ceasefire  had  been 
n  off  the  base. 


Some    34.000    are 

Epis!:opi  (on  the 
id  bhekelia,  where 

Ished  under  the 
onal  Committee  of 
nder  the  U.N.  High 
es.  In  almost  every 
e  needs  of  these 
hat  of  their  Greek 

addition,  several 
ots  are  cut-off  or 
cc    or    bv    circum- 


British  "relief  effort."  to^  us  quite  candidly 

that  the  British  didn't 

refugees,  and  only  did 

because  they  were   seek 

cctual  combat.  Now  that 

declared  they  w?nted  tlv 

A  third  category  of  refi  gees  "nd  persons  In 
duress,  are  the  Turkish  ;  lypriots  in  Govern- 
ment   controlled    areas 
refufrees  in  s^ich  areas 
Akrotirl  British  Base), 
camps    have    been    est 
nuspices  of  the  Inter;;a 
the  Red  Cross  and  now 
Commissioner  for  R«fu 
way,    the    plight    and 
refugees  is  identical  to 
Cyprlot    counterparts. 
thousand   Turkish    Cypi 
Isolated — either    by    civ 

stance — in  Turkish  villafes  or  in  the  Turkish 
quarter  of  larger  towrsln  the  south.  These 
beleaguered  villages  areiunder  the  observa 
tion  and  protection  of  U  ited  Nations  Forces 
In  Cyprus,  and  are  recel^  ncr  relief  assistance 
from  the  ICRC  or  the  .N.  High  Comjnls- 
bioner. 

We  visited  one  mixed  il^age,  Kalokhorlo. 
where  the  Turkish  qua  ter  has  not  been 
disturbed— having  hoiste  a  white  flag  above 
the  mosque  as  a  signal  d  the  lack  of  hostile 
Intentions.  There  was  no  ndicatlon  Troni  our 
visit  of  any  harm  be]  isr  done  to  these 
Turkish  Cvpriots.  Howeii  'r.  there  can  be  no 
question  that  other  \iV.i  ;es  are  ai.d  do  feel 
belep.guered  and  isolate^  We  were  assured 
by  International  obser  ers  that  physical 
conditions  in  these  cut-o  '  vijlage-s  and  towns 
are  not  as  bad  as  »uggei  ed  by  the  Turkish 
CjTJriot  administration  n  Nicosia.  As  one 
United  National  official.  ^  ho  has  been  on  the 
Island  for  many  moi.tl  !,  stated:  "Oblec- 
tively  nothing  has  chang  d  In  these  Turkish 
villages,  except  the  fear  tiat  somethliig  has 
changed."  Bufr  in  the  con  ext  of  the  violence 
and  random  mass  killings  that  have  ocnirred 
on  the  island  since  the  ghtlnc  broke  out, 
the  apprehension  that  conditions  may 
change  for  the  worse  fron  minute  to  minute, 
does  not  serve  to  rea.ssu  e  Cvpriots  in  en- 
claves on  whatever  side  ol  the  ceasefire  line 
they  find  themselves  at  tlk  moment. 

The  last  category  of  rcftpees  and  persons 
In  need  are  those  In  thejlurkish  occupied 
area,  involving  some  S.ooi  Turkish  Cyprlot 
refugees,  and  an  esMmi  ted  20,000  Greek 
Cvpriots  displaced  or  cutr  iff. 

The  Turkish  Cyprlot  efugees  are  those 
reportedly  displaced  durii  ?  the  conflict,  such 
as  around  the  old  city  f  Pamagusta,  and 
those  who  have  fled  froii  the  south  to  the 
north.  We  visited  two  sch  lols  in  the  Turkish 
sector  of  Nicosia  where  ;  uch  refugees  were 
located.  The  few  we  saw  appeared  to  be  in 
good  condition,  with  no  ver-crovding,  and 
adequate  relief  a.'-sistancc  from  the  Turkish 
C\-priot  Red  Crescent  Socl(  ;y. 

However,  the  refugees  the  Turks  most 
often  mention  are  not  tt  >se  from  the  cur- 
rent conflict,  but  rather  fi  mi  the  1963-lnt«r- 
communal  violence,  when  some  25.000  Turk- 
ish Cyprlcts  were  displac  d.  We  visited  one 
such  area  bordering  Nic<  5la,  called  Omor- 
phita,  which  is  a  symbol  )f  the  neelect  the 
Turks  feel  the  Greek  Cypri  ts  and  others  paid 
to  their  needs  1 1  years  ago; 

The  second  type  of  refti  ee  problem  In  the 
Turkish  occupied  areas  Is  ;hat  of  the  Greek 
Cvpriots  Isolated  In  Kyre  ila  and  Bellapals. 


off  and  Isolated  In  the  so-called  parhandle, 
Karpasia,  estimated  at  15,000.  We  were  not 
able  to  arrange  a  visit  to  this  Isolated  area, 
and  at  the  time  of  our  trip  the  only  known 
outside  observer  to  have  access  to  Karpasia 
was  a  United  Nations  officer.  But  reports  in- 
dicate tliat  the  people  there  are  in  ir'creas- 
in;.'!y  desperate  strait-s — running  out  of  food 
and  ot'.-.er  supplies.  To  d."te,  the  U.N.  Hieh 
Cf.mmissioner  for  Refugees  has  been  uneble 
to  freely  deliver  relief  supplie;  or  to  have 
unrestricted  access  to  re:ug?es  in  the  Turk- 
ish cccupied  areas.  Until  this  is  dor.e,  the 
world  wil'.  not  know  the  full  tragedy  of 
Cyprus,  nor  wiil  we  be  able  to  provide  all 
t:ie  help  we  can.  And  unti:  the  Turkish  policy 
ci  isolating  Inhabitants  of  Karpasia  ends,  the 
world  must  assume  they  have  something  to 
hide.  "Ihis  policy  contrasts  shr^rpiy  with  the 
iree  access  en.ioyed  by  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Red  Crr.ss  throughout  the  Goveru- 
nietit  crnirolled  area  In  the  south. 

FiniUy.  there  Is  the  humanitarian  prob- 
Ie:n  of  releasing  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian 
detainees — .--ome  6.000  on  both  sides.  Con- 
siderable and  very  encouraging  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  area,  resuftlng  from  the 
recent  talks,  under  U :«.  auspices,  between 
Presiaent  Clerldes  and  Vice-Pretident  Denk- 
tash.  Two  prisoner  e.xchanges  have  been 
made,  and  more  are  promised  next  week. 
rconoriic  consequences  of  the  invasion 
It  is  except ionally  difficult  to  quantity  the 
full  extent  of  the  damage  and  destruction 
caused  by  the  conflict,  nor  all  the  ramifica- 
tions the  Invasion  has  had,  and  wUl  have, 
on  the  economy.  But,  for  a  state  ns  sin.-ii;  as 
Cyprus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has 
been  catastrophic. 

Regarding  the  extent  of  phvsical  destruc- 
tion, the  evidence  we  saw  and  the  documen- 
tation we  received.  Indicate  that  minimal 
boinb  or  structural  danipge  occurred — with 
the  exception  of  areas  in  and  around  the 
Kyrenia-Nicosia  enclave  which  was  the  site 
of  the  original  Turkish  landing  and  the  stag- 
ing ground  for  phase  two.  Consiilerable  loot- 
ing has  occurred  in  many  areas.  Kyrenla  city, 
for  example,  has  been  looted  beyond  descrip- 
tion, aiid  on  our  long  drive  across  the  Island 
to  Famagu.-rta.  there  was  widesperad  evidence 
of  lootii-.g  of  Greek  Cyprlot  villp.ges  along  the 
road.  In  fact,  we  ourselves  sr.w  two  military 
trucks  and  a  lorry  loaded  with  miscellaneous 
pieces  of  furniture  heading  for  some  un- 
known destination  down  the  road  from  Pam- 
agusta. 

The  new  city  of  Pamagusta — the  '•Miami 
bifvch"  area  known  as  Varosha — is  the  major 
cxi"eptlon  to  the  problem  of  looting.  Evident 
c.ire  has  been  taken  by  Turkish  military  i?oni- 
manders  to  seal  this  area  off  from  afl  po- 
tential looters.  It  appeared  from  our  vii:it  to 
be  relatively  untouched.  But  It  remains  a 
symbol  as  to  what  has  happened  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Cyprus;  this  once  bustling  city  of  -lO,- 
000,  a  key  element  in  the  Islands  tourist  in- 
dustry, is  now  a  ghost  tov.n.  We  stood  on 
the  empty  main  street — "John  P.  Kennedy 
Blvd."— amid  high-rise  hotels  and  apart- 
ments and  expensive  shops,  and  could  see 
only  a  few  stray  dogs  and  cats,  and  a  lonely 
contingent  of  Swedish  U.N.  troops.  An  entire 
metropolitan  area  haa  become  a  refuge. 

Since  the  Turkish  Invasion,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cyprus  estimates  that  the  country  is 
losing  some  $4.5  million  In  economic  produc- 
tion every  day.  The  vast  citrus  industry  in  the 
Morphou  area  rots  on  the  trees.  The  fields 
of  wheat,  which  should  now  be  planted,  lie 
fallow.  Unknown  numbers  of  livestock  and 
cattle  are  dead  because  of  the  lack  of  food 
and  water.  The  mines  and  litht  industry  lies 
idle.  And  not  a  single  tourist  remains  on  the 
Island.  It  will  not  be  too  many  months  be- 
fo.'e  the  foreiqn  exchange  crisis  becomes 
critical— a  fact  that  haa  only  been  delayed 
temporarily  by  the  action  of  Greece  In  pro- 
viding some  $17  million  each  month  In  fl- 


and  an  uncertain  numbertof  villagers  cut-    nanclal  support  of  the  Government  of  Cyprus, 


Thne  can  be  little  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  dainf,^e  to  the  economy  of  Cvpru.s 
will  only  serv'e  to  heighten  the  plight  of  the 
people,  and  ni.-.de  the  life  of  the  refugees  all 
the  more  precarious.  With  each  passinR  day 
the  economic  situation  worsens,  as  will  tlie 
cc  dilion  of  the  refugs-s.  if  something  more 
is  no;  dore  soon. 

Jniernational  relief  assistance 
Forrttnatcly,  a  .significant  Intcrnat'onal  re- 
lief effort  is  now  underway,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Government  of  Cyprus  and  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  and  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  R?d  Cross.  Acti\e  In  Cyprtis  shice 
July.  the. ICRC  Issued  an  appeal  in  August 
lor  some  $9  n-ailion  in  emergency  relief  as- 
sistatice.  This  was  followed  on  August  .?Oth 
by  an  appeal  by  the  U.N.  High  Commis.slor.pr 
for  contributions  of  $22  million  for  relief 
thro'iph  the  end  of  the  year,  dovetailing  his 
operation  with  the  Red  Cross  program. 

AUhouph  t'lere  was  a  commendable  and 
er.rly  re.sponse  from  many  nations  to  the 
plight  of  Cyprus— particularly  from  Greece, 
the  European  Economic  Community,  and  the 
Uiiited  States — the  appeals  of  both  the  ICRC 
r.nd  U.»J.  HiETh  Commissioner  have  only  re- 
ceived token  amounts  to  date.  The  U.N.  High 
CommL'sloner  has  said  his  operation  will 
come  to  a  stardstill  if  further  contributlors 
rie  not  forthcoming:  he  has  received  only 
$4  5  million  of  his  $22  million  goal. 

Aside  from  the  considerable  bl-lateral  aid 
Greece  has  given  Cyprus,  the  United  States 
has  been  the  largest  contributor.  As  of  this 
week,  the  United  States  has  pledged  $3  mtl- 
r.on  to  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner's  pro- 
gram, and  our  total  assistance,  in  ca.sh  and 
kind.  Is  J4.925.754.  American  voluntary  agen- 
cies have  contributed  $109,175. 

But  massive  relief  needs  remain  to  be  met. 
More  blankets  and  tents  are  required,  on  an 
airlift,  urgent  basis.  And  If  the  crisis  drags 
on,  as  It  appears  It  will,  considerable  plan- 
ning must  begin  now  to  provide  food  and 
( ther  essential  items.  In  addition,  the  medi- 
cal situation,  which  Is  relatively  stable  now, 
can  only  worsen  as  refugee  camps  become 
crowded  and  the  rains  bring  increa.s?d  health 
and  sanitation  hazards.  Early  si^ns  of  medi- 
cal problems  are  alrc-dy  evident,  and  a 
World  Health  Organization  representative 
who  toured  the  refugee  areas  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  outlined  to  WHO  urgent  med'cal 
requirements  to  head-off  epidemics. 

We  were  greatly  Impressed.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  capacity  of  the  government  of  Cj-prus 
to  undertake  relief  programs  and  absorb 
relief  assistance — under  the  most  difficult  of 
circumstances.  They  have  the  talent,  tv.e 
energy,  the  Infrastructure,  and  most  of  all, 
the  concern,  to  carry  forth  a  meaningful  and 
significant  relief  effort — if  they  arc  given 
the  tools  and  the  resources  to  help  them 
help  themselves.  This  we,  and  the  intertia- 
tional  community  cannot  faU  to  do. 

Political  consequences  of  the  invasion 
Having  briefly  reviewed  some  of  the  hu- 
manitarian and  economic  consequences  of 
the  Ttirklsh  Invasion,  It  Is  essential  to  note 
the  serious  political  conseqtiences  which  have 
also  resulted. 

Stated  succinctly,  the  invasion  has  un- 
doubtedly destroyed  the  constitutional 
framework  and  political  structure  of  the 
Government  of  Cvijrus,  as  established  in  1960. 
Tliere  can  be  no  turning  back  the  clock.  The 
future  of  OTsrus  will  be  a  future  governed 
by  a  new  and  different  governmental  and 
political  structure.  This,  of  course,  will  be 
the  primary  function  of  negotiations  In  the 
days  ahead,  and  the  outline  of  the  solution 
can  barely  be  seen  at  this  time.  Most  fre- 
quently mentioned,  particularly  In  Ankara, 
but  also  elsewhere.  Is  some  form  of  terri- 
torial separation  of  the  two  communities  on 
the    Island — of    geographic    segregation    of 
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Turkish  and  Greek  Cyprlots,  thus  creating  a 
Turkish  majority  area  on  Cyprus, 

To  an  outside  obsen-er.  It  mr'  seem  pos- 
.sible.  even  easy,  to  work  out  some  kind  of 
new  bl-regional  arrangement  on  either  side 
of  the  present  ceasefire  line.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  believe  that  any  Greek  Cypriot 
government  can  be  found  that  would  accept  a 
fc,eltlement  imposed  by  the  force  of  arms,  and 
predicated  on  the  non-return  of  two  out  of 
five  of  Its  people.  If  that  "solution"  Is,  in 
fact,  forced  upon  the  Greek  C\T3rlots.  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  w  ill  be  left  with 
no  Alternative  but  guerilla  war — with  all  that 
that  implies  for  the  future  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  very 
likely  outcome  of  a  prolonged  stalemate 
would  be  dc  facto  partition — in  efl'ect,  dou- 
ble enosis — the  i>c!itical,  or  at  tine  very  mini- 
mum, administrative  and  economic  utMon  of 
the  two  separate  parts  of  Cyprus  with  Greece 
and  Tr.rkcy.  In  the  process,  Cyp'i-s  would 
cease  to  exist. 

Consequences  of  purtiiioa 

Wliate"er  name  or  label  is  used  to  de.scribe 
ppriition  in  Cyprus — whether  it  is  called 
"bl-regional ism,"  "geoaraphic  federalism."  or 
"consolidated  cantonments" — the  reality  of 
partition  on  an  Island  the  size  of  Cyprus  Is 
that  there  will  inevitably  be  serious  human 
and  economic   consequences. 

The  partition  line  most  frequently  en- 
visaged in  discussions  on  Cyprus,  particu- 
larly within  the  Turkish  rotuniunlty.  relates 
to  the  so-called  "Attila  line."  This  line  was 
first  proposed  by  the  Tutki.sh  Cypriot  Com- 
munal Chamber  In  1964,  and  was  raised 
again  this  past  July  by  Turkey  during  the 
Geneva  talks.  Tlie  Attila  line  runs  from 
Kokkino  In  the  northwest,  via  Xerarkaka, 
south  of  Lefka,  Akalti,  through  Nicosia,  east 
through  Angastina  and  Prestio,  to  Pama- 
gusta. The  area  north  of  this  line  is  approx- 
imately 1,750  square  miles,  comprising 
roughly  one-third  of  the  territory  of  Cyprus. 
Currently,  the  Turkish  Army  occupies  land 
considerably  beyond  the  Attila  line. 

But  no  matter  where  a  line  Is  finally 
drawn,  any  artificial  division  of  the  Island 
will  bring  immense  economic  problems  as 
weU  as  massive  population  dislocation — the 
general  character  of  which  can  only  be 
imagined  after  an  analysis  of  important  eco- 
nomic and  population  factors.  The  following 
Information  was  obtained  from  official 
sources  In  the  field,  and  serves  to  document 
some  of  the  population  and  economic  factors 
related  to  partition  In  Cyprus. 

Impact  of  partition  on  poptilaiion  patterns 
Drastic  changes  in  population  patterns  of 
Cyprtis  will  come  with  partition — changes 
every  bit  as  serious  and  disruptive  as  those 
which  have  already  come  with  the  Turkish 
military  invasion,  which  has  In  effect  turned 
the  Island  upside  down.  Most  severely  af- 
fected, of  course,  is  the  Greek  Cyprlot  com- 
mtniity,  which  comprises  some  78 ',i  of  the 
population. 

A  partition  along  the  Attila  line,  which 
Will  require  a  signllUant  segregation  of 
Greek  Cyprlots  and  Turkish  Cyprlots  into 
separate  areas — and  which  seeks  to  assure  a 
Turkish  majortly  In  their  area— v>-ill  mean 
moving  nearly  half  the  total  population  ard 
resettling  them  elsewhere  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Based  on  1972  population  estimates, 
this  would  oincunt  to  moving  some  51,800 
Turks  (44.6',  of  ths  total  Turkish  Cyprlot 
P'-pulation)  from  scattered  areas  around 
the  Island  into  the  northern  zone.  In  turn, 
this  would  reo'ii'-e  mo'  in-;  out  of  that  north- 
ern area  at  kas:t  147,500  Greek  Cyprlots  (or 
.some  29.3',  of  the  total  Greek  Cypriot  popu- 
It'.ll.in),  who.  unti!  the  invasion,  lived  there. 
Official  estimates  indicate  that  such  a  shift 
could  Involve  as  many  as  40,000  fannlies,  and 
1'  would  alter  significantly  the  population 
Ui-nsity  in  each  of  the  two  ethnic  areas.  Ac- 
cording to  Cyprus  Government  estimates, 
this  would  reduce  the  density  of  population 
ill  Turkish  areas  by  halt— ft'oni  iftu  to  only 


76.9  persons  per  square  mile.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  force  the  population 
density  in  the  Greek  area  to  Jump  from  181 
to  202.6  persons  per  square  mile.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  based  on  official  estimates  and 
data  from  the  last  detailed  census  In  1960, 
provides  a  population  profile  of  Cyprus. 
Tab»-c  2.  Population  profile  of  Cyprus 
Total  population  1972 

Greek  (78*^^  1 503.100 

Turkish  (18  ;  ) 116,100 

Armenitins,         Maronltes,        others 

(4>  ) 25,800 


Total    (100';  > 645,000 

Average   population   density,    181   per   sq. 

mile. 

Population  of  area  north  of  the  Attila  lir.es: 

Greek    (67.7'^) 147,500 

Turkish    (29.5'    ) _.     64.300 

Others  (28'; )-.- 6,000 


217,800 


Total   (100.0';) 

PopiUation  of  importaiit  ur'uan  centers  in 
the  northern  area: 

Morphou:  7,480  (120  Turks,  7,3G0  Greeks). 

Kyrenla:  4  1S3  (1,383  Turks.  2.800  Greeks). 

Lefka:  5.400  (Turks,  no  Greeks). 

Pamagusta:     39.400     (6,900    Turk.s.    27,700 
Greeks,  4,800  others, 

Nicosia : 

Tuikisli  sector 27,  '!00 

Greek  sector  (Greeks) 72,600 

O'.icra   10,500 


Total    110,500 

I:;  short,  if  partition  In  Cyprus  is  to  mean 
significa.it  segreKation  between  Greek  and 
Turkisii  Cyprlots.  and  if  it  al.so  means  the 
Tink:$  are  to  lia^e  a  majority  in  their  area, 
as  Turkey  now  seems  to  demand,  It  will  re- 
quire a  drastic  rearrangement  of  existing 
population  patterns — rearrangement  that 
caimot  help  but  be  painful,  and  probably 
Inequitable,  to  the  Greek  Cypriots.  An  exam- 
ple is  the  city  of  Morphou,  which  falls  above 
the  Attila  line,  and  which  seems  clearly 
within  the  Turkish  area  from  the  Turkish 
point  of  view.  If  Moiphou  were  made  to  be- 
come a  Turkish  majority  area,  well  over  half 
of  95' r  of  the  city's  current  population  would 
have  to  leave  their  homes.  In  Kyrenla.  30'; 
to  60';  of  the  population  would  have  to  lea-  e 
and  be  replaced  by  Turks. 

'I'lie  impact  upon  land  ownership  would  be 
no  less  severe,  and  will  obviously  be  a  major 
stumbling  block  In  any  partition  plan.  It  will 
require  compensation  for  Greek  privately 
owned  land  in  the  northern  areas  of  Cyprus, 
as  well  as  exten&i\e  land  exchange  programs 
between  Turkish  and  Greek  Cypriots.  Be- 
ctr.i-^e  the  Greeks  own  more  land  in  the  north 
thati  the  Turkish  Cyprlots  do  in  the  .south, 
land  exchange  will  obviously  be  complicated 
no  matter  whose  statistics  one  uses  on 
current  land  ownership.  The  Government  of 
Cyprus  claims  the  1960  Census  shows  some 
20.4  ;  of  the  total  agricultural  land  in  Turk- 
i.sh  hands,  while  the  Turkish  Communal 
Chamber  says  arable  Turkish  land  Is  30'.  . 
Tlie  discrepancy  m.ay  not  seem  preat  in  terms 
of  total  land  tenure,  but  when  the  critical 
dilleretices  of  where  the  land  is  located,  if.- 
level  ol  development,  and  Its  crop,  are  added 
to  land  disti-ibution  patterns,  exchanging 
land  on  an  equitab'e  ba;-is  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  inipossii)le — regardless  of  what  t^e  actual 
total  of  land  may  be  respective  lo  the  t\\o 
communities. 

Impact  of  partition  on  the  rcovomi/ 
Being  a  r^lrtively  small  island,  the  econ- 
omv  of  Cyprus  is  neces.sarlly  homogenecus 
and.  even  as  it  has  prospered  and  grown 
remarkably  over  the  past  decade,  it  remains 
a  fragile  and  de\ eloping  economic  system. 
Partition  of  this  totally  mtegi'ated  economv 
would  have  disastrous  conseqtiencps,  and  to 
partition  ii  In  an  equitable  fasliion  will  try 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon — becau-se  ir  works, 
prospers,  a: id  gvjws  onlj  as  a  wliolp 


If  the  Attila  line  forms  the  basis  of  par- 
tition. It  will  Include  many  of  the  principal 
foreign  exchange  earning  portions  of  the 
economy.  On  the  Turkish  side.  It  will  include 
the  copper  mining  region  in  the  Morphou 
Bay  area,  the  whole  of  the  highly-developed 
agricultural  Morphou  plain  (including  the 
mostly  Greek  citrus  Industry),  all  of  tiie 
perennial  springs  in  the  Kyrenla  mountata 
range,  most  of  the  irrigated  plain  of  the 
eastern  Mesaoria,  large  areas  of  citrus  groves 
in  the  Serrakhis  river  valley,  large  forest 
areas  in  the  Kyrenia  region  (although  two 
thirds  were  burned  during  the  invasion) 
many  of  the  best  tourist  resorts,  and  por- 
tions of  Pamagusta,  InHuding  the  largest 
port  facilities  on  the  island. 

In  comparison,  the  Greek  comrollr-d  area. 
altliough  retaining  a  bizea'')le  portion  of  the 
fertile  Mesaorian  plain,  would  contain  a 
high  proportion  of  uncultivable  mountaln- 
Oiis  and  forested  terrain  (the  Troodos  Moun- 
tain area),  and  undeveloped  land. 
Agricultii"e 

Because  Cyprus  is  basically  an  agricultural 
country,  with  approriimaiely  47- ;  of  the 
land  cultivated  and  well  over  half  of  the 
population  engaged  in  some  form  of  agri- 
culture, partition  will  ii;evltably  have  a 
severe  irnpaci  upon  its  agricultural  sector. 

Fur  e;;ample,  the  fertile  Mesaorian  plain. 
The  breadbasket  of  the  island's  cultivable 
lands.  It.s  principal  crops  are  wheat,  barlc-v, 
vegetables,  and  citrtis  fruits.  Extensive  ii'- 
rigatlon  in  the  area  is  required  during  the 
summer  dry  season,  and  this  has  been  de- 
veloped over  the  past  decade.  If  this  plain 
is  partitioned  along  the  Attila  line,  it  would 
place  within  Turkish  control  some  31'/,  of 
all  croplands,  and  provide  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  community  with  more  than  half 
of  the  valuable  irrigated  crop  land,  and  over 
half  of  the  wheat  ctltivated  areas — to  feed 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  island's  population. 

The  Morphou  plain  would  also  fall  in  the 
Turkish  area,  and  as  a  result  Turkish  Cyp- 
riots wotild  control  two  thirds  of  the  l>est 
citnts  growing  region  of  Cyprus.  These  in- 
clude the  orange  and  grapefruit  groves  In 
the  Pamagusta  and  Morphou  areas,  and  the 
lemon  orchards  near  Karavas  and  Lapithos 
in  Kyrenia.  Citrus  fruits  represent  the  most 
important  export  of  the  island,  valued  at 
some  $17.3  million  in  1970  according  lo  Cy- 
prus Government  statistics. 

Turkish  controlled  areas  will  also  have 
the  second  best  potato  growing  region  of  Cy- 
prus, along  the  Nicosia -Morphou  road,  as 
well  as  apijroximately  half  of  the  carob  and 
olive  producing  areas.  The  value  of  potato 
exports,  mostly  to  England,  was  almost  $16 
million  in  1970. 

Tourism 

In  recent  years,  tourism  has  grown  as  a 
significant  foreign  exchange  earner  for  Cy- 
prus, and  It  has  almost  been  exclusively 
Greek  Cypriot  Investments  and  manage- 
ment that  have  made  it  possible.  Partition 
of  the  island,  especially  if  Pamagurta  is 
divic'.ed  differently  than  it  is  now,  will  also 
cut  tiie  tourist  business  In  half. 

The  Greek  controlled  areas  would  retai;> 
many  of  tiie  tourist  and  ski  attrflcti'^ns  in 
tiie  western  part  of  the  island  and  in  the 
Troodoo.s  mountains.  But  the  tottrist  trade 
concentrated  in  the  Kyrenla  and  njrtheru 
ccastr.l  resons  will  fall  Into  Ttirkiih  hands. 
I/rss  of  Kyrcni.i  will  be  especially  hard  for 
Greek  Cypriots,  largely  becivise  of  its  flour- 
ishini;.  Greek-owned  liotel  business.  In  1970. 
Kyreiiia  and  Famagusta  ( now  both  in  the 
Turkish  occupied  area),  ard  Nico.sia,  to- 
gether accounted  for  82';  of  the  touritt  ac- 
commodations and  are  clearly  the  most  sig- 
nincant  aspects  of  the  foreign  e.xchange 
e  ir:uii<;s  of  tottrism. 

Forestry 

Although  the  timber  rcs-\-.rces  of  Cj-pnis 
provide  less  than  30':  of  Its  timber  require- 
ments, the  forests  represent  a  key  resource 
ill  the  i?la;:d'3  ecrnoiny.  Particion  will  meau 
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owned  Cyprus  Mines  Corporation,  the  Is- 
land's largest  cc^per  p  oducing  cc;npany  and 
another  significant  ftaelgn  exchange  earner. 
Accordi;ig  to  lafoi-m|ticn  hi  Nicosia,  this 
copper  mine's  output|ln  1970  totalled  s^^ruo 
18.000  metric  tens,  a  iub;;tan'.i.U  drop  from 
the  p?,-.k  years  of  the  JoBO's,  and  it  will.  ofH- 
cials  say,  decline  further  unless  there  are 
new  investments  of  &pital  cqucment.  Ai: 
other  mining-  arc.ns  -a  iU  remain  ^u  brc^k  held 
territory. 

liidii  .try 
Officials  indicate  thi  t  this  br.-.nch  of  the 
economy  wi!l  be  le.-.st    ifTeced  bv  partition, 
largely  becai'.se  tr.cre  U   'iitlc  heavv  industry 
on  the  Island  aside  froi  i  the  mh-.cs"  Light  in 
dustry  is  laretly  cone* t rated  ar..and  Nlco 
sla  and  the  southern  p^t  citler.  and  remains 
In   Greek    controMed 
winery  Industry,  plmos 
is    in    the    Llma^sol    a^, 
Greek  areas  under  a  pgrtltion  pUn 

The  hu^anls  vf  cc^no:.-iic  iwtUum 
Over    the    past    tic 
Cyprus  has  grown  at  a 
has    become   one   of    i 
members    of    tno    l.it 
Fund,  and  one  of  the 
ents  of   United   Nation 
gram  funds.  Indeed,  C 

and  ha.s  developed  econ  Jnlcaily  ai  k  far  bet 
ter  rate  than  ils  neigh  ors.  including  Tur- 
key and  even  Greece.  It  las  one  of  the  high- 
est per  capita  Incomes  1  i  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean--nearly  three  times  that  of  Tur- 
key. 

However,  this  prosperil  r  and  economic  per- 
formance lias  bepn  \ias  id  upon  the  Inte- 
grated economy  of  the  ihoie  island.  What 
political  partition  will  n&pu  in  economic 
terms  is  anyone's  gucs^  -even  ii'  ihe  mten- 
tton  U  not,  as  Turkey  sa;  i  it  is  not.  to  divide 
the  island's  economy.  J  it  how  a  political 
partition  line  can  be  dra  in  v/ithout  also  dl- 
vidint;  or  Ui.-^mptlng  tr  »  economr  of  the 
Island,  is  clearly  one  of  he  mo^t  iroubllng 
questions  confronting  n(  sot.ations  ever  the 
late  of  Cyprus. 

The  results  of  the  TiJkish  Inviusijn  have 
already,  in  less  than  thife  months,  wreaked 
havoc  with  the  economy  If  Cyprus.  As  1  have 
already  noted,  the  loBsesf  rom  physical  dam- 
age and  dislocation  cauled  by  the  military 
activity  s-ince  July  have 
mUlioiii!.  But  as  serious 
fects   of  Turkish   occuji 
date.  coD.^equencps  of  pi 

more  dimaghig.  Every  in.    oo-—  -.„. 

Cyprus  could  not  easily  rlcoier  economically 
from  a  permanent  poiltfcal  partiUon— cer 
tainly  not  in  the  near 
not  for  many  years  to  cime. 

CONCLUDING  flOTES 

1.    Ethnic    ronnict    be 
Turks  on  Cyprus  has  le 

exornbiy  in  the  future,  t     „,, 

tween  Greece  and  TurkeilBrltain,  as  a"guar- 
antor  power,  is  also  ini|iediately  involved 
All  this  in  turn,  gives  ri;,e«xj  problems  within 
the  western  alliance  (NAfO)  and  automati- 
cally draws  the  United  Siaies  luto  the  pic- 
ture. Intense  U.S.  and  nJio  activity  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  teids  to  bring  about 
the  reaction  of  the  Soviet  fnlon  and  the  Issue 
t'.ius  reaches  ti.e  level  oft  world  politics  In- 
volviiig  the  stakes  of  war  And  peace.  Finally 
Cyprus'  membership  in  (%  United  Nations 
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and  her  ties  with  the  non-aUgned  nations 
bring  an  additional  factor  to  bear  on  the 
power  equaUon  around  this  small  island. 
This,  In  fact,  has  been  the  general  pattern 
and  complexity  of  international  crises  over 
Cyprus  since  1963  64,  in  1967,  and  now, 
atr;;;n,  in  1974. 

2.  Cunsiclering  this  e>;tremely  complex  net- 
work of  conflicting  interests  Invohli'g 
Greece,  Turkey,  Britain,  the  United  States. 
NATO,  tlie  Soviet  Union,  the  Unifrd  Na- 
tions, and,  most  iuiporiant  of  all.  the  divided 
Jiople  of  Cyprus — the  only  way  of  reconcil- 
ing mo::i  of  these  interests  Is  to  niaiiuain 
aad  p;eserve  :i  t.uly  indepeiKlcu',.  demo- 
cratic Cyprus.  Viewed  in  this  perspective  il;c 
Greek  juntas  eiiginreied  coup  in  Cyprus  in 
July  vns  a  clci.r  attempt  to  impose  an  un- 
acceptable ..olution.  So  loo.  however,  was  the 
military  iia?rvcntlcn  of  lurkcy  which  now 
threatens  partition. 

Si.-ely.  one  of  the  most  important  Its.sons 
of  Ibis  latest  Cyprus  crisis  Is  t!-at  the  murh 
touted  C'.iiicfpt  of  datente  has  degenerated  to 
a  mechanical  nor 'ogre^slon  agreement 
Pmong  tl:e  Gre.it  Powers,  while  nnv  smaller 
pov.tr  N\h  ch  feois  strong  and  determined 
enough  to  Strike  can  defy  both  Washington 
I'Ud  Moscow  as  well  as  the  United  Nations. 
Nobody  can  clr.im  that  the  people  of  Cyprus 
have  l:enefltcd  from  detente.  Their  suffeiinu' 
IS  igirired,  and  their  legitimate  interests  foi- 
CO'tcn. 

3.  It  i-.  to  the  end  of  re  torlng  t!ie  inde- 
poiit-ence  and  tf rritorlDl  integilty  of  Cpru.^ 
that  the  U.S.  should  now  turn  i'ts  full  er.er- 
t;ie.v  T!  o  Cyprus  cri.-is  wUl  net  go  av.ny  as 
we  "tiU" — or.  pc-rh.'.ps  more  a-curAtely.  ;.s 
we  'slide  ■ — from  one  side  to  the  other  in  r.n 
unsuccesEfuI  policy  of  drift  that  Is  called 
"l>t!ng  neutral."  Active,  imaginative  diplo- 
matic approaches  are  needed  urgently. 

4.  Needle«;s  to  say.  any  netotlated  .-.c-ttle- 
nient  will  have  to  provide  the  Turki.sh  Cyprlot 
community  on  Cyprus,  which  has  legitimate 
and  serious  grievances,  wltii  an  enhanced 
degree  of  security,  autonomy  and  participa- 
tion in  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  How 
this  is  achieved,  and  witria  v.-hat  con^Litu- 
tlonal  Irnmcwork.  1^.  of  course,  a  matter  for 
creative  rtipioir.ary  and  negotiations  to 
define. 

In  lijis  connection,  the  talks  now  taklnir 
place  between  President  derides  and  Vice- 
Preside. it  Denkta.sh.  arc  crucial  and  must  be 
a.-tivily  supported. 

However,  we  can  foresee  no  viable  solu- 
tion to  the  crisis  on  Cyprus  uniess  a  sub- 
stantl.vl  number  of  refugees  are  permitted 
to  M-turn  to  their  lands  and  Uielr  homes. 
Some  movement  and  transfer  of  ponulation 
may  be  necessary  and,  Indeed,  desira'jle.  But 
no  plan  that  perpetuates  what  mlliiarv  con- 
qxiest  has  brought  about  can  long  survive. 

5.  United  States  dlploniucy  should  be  c.ire- 
fuUy  orchestrated  with  peace  initiatives  ad- 
vanced by  the  United  Nations.  Only  within 
the  context  of  a  United  Nations  solution  will 
the  Soviet  Lniou.  which  has  legitimate  secu- 
rity Int.e:est3  In  the  eastern  M.'diterranean. 
accept  the  final  disposition  of  the  Cvprus 
is.suc. 

6.  The  United  Nation;,  has  a  long  and  con- 
structive record  of  Involvement  la  Cyprus. 
But  its  presence  and  Its  peace  keepuig  capa- 
bility on  the  Island  were  .'severely  tested  In 
this  latest  crisis.  In  fact,  the  credibility  of 
Its  peace  keeping  functions  has  been  gravely 
Impaiied.  The  U.S.  should  support  a  new  and 
strengthened  mandate  for  XTOPICYP  to  en- 
able It  to  perform  its  peace  keeping  mission 
saMsfaclorily. 

7.  The  longer  the  time  needed  to  achieve 
a  resolution  of  the  crisis,  the  greater  will  be 
the  suffering  and  tragedy  of  the  people  of 
Cyprus.  Political  postures  cannot  be  allowed 
to  freeze  into  inflexibility;  Uie  need  of  the 
people  of  Cyprus  is  urgent  and  it  must  be  a 
priority  before  the  International  community. 


MORE  TRIAL  BALLOONS 

Mr.  HARTIIE.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  if  the  admm.sitraLion  or  its  spokeg- 
nicn  will  ever  tire  of  launching  as  "trial 
tallooi-Ls"  propospls  that  have  already 
become  esrlh-bound  chestnuts. 

First  it  was  the  10-ccnt-a-gallon  tax 
on  gasoline.  Now  we  learn  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  cHit'^rs  ore  di-^cussing  a 
Btu  tax  oa  fu:l  which  would  work  an 
even  greater  hardship  on  those  least  able 
t'j  axl.ird  it. 

Mr.  Fords  administration  surelj'  can- 
not be  .so  repressive  in  attitude  and  out- 
look as  to  favor  surh  schemes.  Energy 
conservation  is  a  desirable  goal— in  fact, 
an  imperative  goal.  Outside  of  the 
mirjons  of  the  Multinational  oil  com- 
pa-iivs,  "cw  Americans  are  vvillin,?  to 
tole-.tic  continued  reliance  on  Arab  oil 
ir  to  e:idure  economic  blackmail. 

I  CDrinot  believe,  hov/ever,  that  the 
combined  brain  power  of  the  executive 
branch  is  incapable  cI  devising  any  other 
policy  for  energy  conservation.  Withou'u 
belaboring  the  obvious.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  hke  to  taltf  a  few  points  from  the 
testimony  offered  last  veek  before  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member. 

Tli.e  ?5oor  in  general  and  the  elderly  in 
particular  pay  out  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  their  incomes  for  direct  energy 
consumption.  The  welloff  in  our  society 
u.^c  vastly  more  energy  per  capita  but 
need  devote  only  about  4  percent  of  their 
incomes  to  energy  purchases.  Middle  in- 
come Krcraps  pay.  on  the  average,  6  to  7 
percent.  The  poor,  however,  must  utilize 
15  percent  of  their  incomes  to  cook,  keep 
warm,  and  get  to  and  from  work  in  those 
in.'.tp.nces  where  they  have  automobiles. 
More  importantly,  the  poor— according 
to  the  testimony  of  S.  David  Freeman— 
u.^e  less  eneri^y  than  other  Americans  but 
what  they  do  use  is  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  essentials.  This  allows  for  almost 
no  leeway  for  cutting  back. 

The  elderly,  let  us  keep  in  mind,  Mr. 
President,  are  more  severely  affected  by 
the  cold.  To  ask  them — or  to  force 
them— to  keep  their  homes  at  63  degrees 
or  lower  is  a  real  hardship.  During  the 
winter  months  they  si  ay  indoors  far  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  population  to  escape 
the  cold. 

In  gross  terms,  an  excise  tax  on  ga.so- 
line  would  have  a  greater  effect  on  mid- 
dle and  upper  income  groups  since  the 
poor  own  only  about  9  percent  of  the 
Nation's  automobiles  and  consume  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  gasoline.  But  such 
reasoning  is  too  reminiscent  of  Mr. 
Greenspan's  remark  the  other  day  that 
stockbrokers  were  actually  the  greatest 
victims  of  the  pre.sent  inflation.  An  ex- 
cise tax— and  even  more  importantly  a 
Btu  tax— will  have  a  devastating  impact 
on  poor  and  lower  middle  income  families 
because  they  simply  do  not  have  th€ 
necessary  economic  cushion  to  insulate 
themselves  from  such  Government-im- 
posed hardships. 

I  do  not  like  either  the  excise  or  Btu 
tax  concepts  because  they  are  entirely  re- 
gressive, affecting  most  severely  those 
least  able  to  absorb  the  blow.  This  is  not 
a  just  solution,  It  Is  not  even  a  particu- 
larly eflfectlve  solution  to  the  problem  of 
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energy  conservation.  But  if  the  adminis- 
tration is  at  all  serious,  I  strongly  urge 
it  to  combine  these  proposals  with  some 
form  of  tax  relief  or  direct  payment  to 
lower  and  middle  income  families  who 
will  otherwise  be  forced  to  bear  the  en- 
tire burden. 


NEEDED  NOW:  A  SOLAR  CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  instead 
of  helplessly  exporting  American  wealth 
to  pay  for  foreign  oil.  wiiy  does  not  this 
Government  start  on  a  positive  program 
to  build  solar  energy  plants? 

I  say  it  is  time  to  make  solar  energy  a 
major  tool  of  our  foreign  policy.  For  a 
year,  we  have  been  cajoling  and  threat- 
ening and  yielding  to  foreign  oil  owners. 

What  is  needed  is  a  real  commitment 
by  this  country  to  replace  foreign  oil  with 
solar  energy  on  the  fastest  possible 
schedule.  Complete  replacement  is  not 
necessary,  of  course.  Just  a  major  reduc- 
tion in  our  demand  for  foreign  oil  would 
almost  certainly  bring  down  the  price  of 
what  we  still  do  buy. 

Our  solar  resources  arc  certainly  big 
enough  to  let  us  show  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness, serious  business.  At  an  average 
energy  conversion  efficiency  of  just  5  per- 
cent, solar  energy  from  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  continental  landmass 
could  supply  100  percent  of  the  country's 
current  energy  needs,  according  to  the 
AEC  s  Solar  Subpanel  IX,  October  1973. 

READY.    FOn    A    PRICE 

There  is  no  question  that  solar  energy 
systems  would  work  if  we  built  them 
today.  There  is  no  question,  also,  that 
they  would  work  cheaper  and  better  if 
we  waited  5  years  to  build  them.  Solar 
Subpanel  IX  reported  as  follows: 

Although  the  full  impact  of  solar  energy 
probably  won't  occur  until  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  economic  viability  of  several 
applications  (e.g.,  heating  and  cooling  of 
buildings,  wind  electric  power,  and  biocon- 
version  to  fuels)  could  be  developed  and 
demonstrated  in  the  next  five  years. 

Here  is  the  question:  Should  we  wait 
5  years  to  demonstrate  competitive  cost, 
or  should  we  start  building  now  and  sub- 
sidize the  early  solar  plants  and  solar 
buildings? 

No  matter  when  we  start  building  solar 
energy  plants,  the  first  ones  will  be  crude 
and  expensive  compared  to  the  ones  we 
will  build  later.  So  what?  Is  it  not  better 
to  pay  those  extra  dollars  to  American 
workers  and  industries  than  to  foreign 
oil  owners? 

If  construction  contracts  were  ar- 
ranged now,  we  could  be  enjoying  meth- 
ane, hydrogen,  oil,  and  electricity  from 
solar  sources  within  2  to  4  years.  And 
jobs  right  away. 

American  industry  is  clearly  capable 
of  rapidly  organizing  to  build  simple 
things  like  algae  digesters  and  wind  gen- 
erators and  solar  heat  collectors  and 
mirrors.  They  are  ever  so  much  easier 
and  faster  to  build  than  nuclear  power 
plants. 

BIG    STAKES    AND    MtNIBtJDCETS 

It  makes  no  sense  to  bleed  this  country 
to  pay  for  foreign  oil  when  we  could 
create  an  abundance  of  badly  needed 
jobs  and  obtain  clean  energy  by  build- 
ing solar  plants. 


This  year,  oiu'  oil  bill  will  be  about 
$15  billion  higher  than  last  year.  As 
Hobart  Rowen  points  out  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  September  26,  1974,  $15  bil- 
lion is  the  equivalent  of  a  10  percent 
personal  income  tax  surcharge — all  of 
wliich  goes  out  of  the  country.  We  are 
literally  shipping  our  wealth  and  jobs 
away.  Not  all  of  it  is  commg  back,  as 
our  grov^ing  trade  deficit  shows.  And  it 
will  get  woi^e  unless  v.e  do  something 
positive. 

For  just  a  fraction  of  $15  billion,  we 
could  start  building  a  whole  lot  of  solar 
plants. 

It  is  time  to  stop  diddling  around  with 
annual  solar  energy3judgets  in  the  $50 
to  $100  million  range.  Such  amounts  can 
not  build  even  one  solar  energy  plant, 
or  create  the  ma.ss-production  conditions 
which  are  the  essence  of  cost  reduction 
for  solar  energy. 

WILL   SOI  AR   KNI.RCY   BE  "FRE.:-."? 

The  point  is  this:  it  would  be  a  better 
bai'gain  to  subsidize  solar  energy  during 
the  process  of  its  cost  reduction,  than 
to  ship  our  wealth  and  our  jobs  out  of 
the  country  to  pay  for  foreign  oil.  We 
have  been  subsidizing  nuclear  power  for 
a  very  long  time.  I  am  saying  that  it 
would  make  good  sense  to  start  mass 
producing  solar  energy  facilities  and  to 
subsidize  the  early  ones,  instead  of  wait- 
ing 5  years  for  the  technologies  to  reach 
commercial  viability  on  minibudgets. 

By  subsidize,  I  mean  tax  credits,  or  tax- 
free  profits,  cost-plus  contracts,  or  a 
combination  of  these  and  other  tempor- 
ary incentives.  No  matter  which  mech- 
anisms we  use,  it  is  urgent  to  get  started, 
at  last. 

Even  with  subsidies,  a  multibillion  dol- 
lar solar  construction  program  might 
turn  out  to  be  "free,"  if  free  means  no 
extra  cost  to  the  American  public.  Either 
the  program  might  pay  for  itself  by 
gradually  causing  a  drop  in  the  prices 
we  pay  for  whatever  foreign  oil  we  still 
need,  or  the  program  might  pay  for  itself 
by  making  it  unnecessary  for  our  Navy 
to  spend  billions  on  ships  to  protect  our 
foreign  fuel  supplies.  And  by  creating 
jobs  for  the  unemployed,  it  could  save 
billions. 

tOBnYINC   FOS    A    SUNSHINE    FUTVRE 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  at  least  one 
citizen  action  group  is  lobbying  vigor- 
ously for  a  faster  solar  energy  program. 
The  Task  Force  against  Nuclear  Pollu- 
tion, Inc.,  which  represents  105.000 
Americans  w-ho  are  impatient  with  the 
low  priority  which  Congress  is  still  giv- 
ing to  solar  energy,  is  intensifying  its 
work  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  task  force  is 
located  at  152  E  Street  SE,  Washington, 
DC.     20003. 

Soon.  I  hope  to  see  organized  labor, 
industry,  and  professional  societies  up 
here,  urging  Congress  to  back  a  major 
solar  energy  building  program.  Such  a 
program  would  make  a  great  and  posi- 
tive contribution  to  solving  tliis  Nation's 
problems  in  fuel,  jobs,  and  foreign  affair.s. 


SENATE  AND  HOUSE  CONFER  ON 
SOLAR  ENERGY  BILLS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 3d.  the  President  signed  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demonstra- 
tion Act,  which  became  Public  Law  9;i- 


409.  Solar  heating  and  cooling  of  build- 
ings could  drastically  reduce  the  peak- 
load  demand  at  central  power  stations. 
and  make  it  unnecessai-y  to  build  many 
of  the  nuclear  plants  now  projected.  I 
hope  that  citizens  will  ask  their  Senators 
and  Reprc.>entatives  for  copies  of  this 
law. 

Later  in  September,  both  the  Senate 
and  Hou.^e  passed  bills  which  address  the 
use  of  solar  energy  for  fuels  and  elec- 
tricity, as  well  as  direct  healing  and 
cooling  of  buildings. 

On  September  17.  the  Senate  passed 
S.  3234.  which  I  cosponsored,  without 
oppo.'-ition.  It  is  a  small  but  important 
step  in  the  right  direction.  On  Septem- 
ber 19,  the  House  passed  H.R.  16371  by 
a  vote  of  383  to  3. 

The  House  bill  contains  an  impoitant 
provision  in  section  ll.G.  which  is  miss- 
ing from  the  Senate  bill.  That  provision, 
which  I  hope  will  survive  the  Senate- 
House  conference,  would  establish  a 
solar  energy  incentives  task  force  to  re- 
poit  to  the  President  and  to  Congress, 
wiihin  120  days  following  the  signing  of 
the  law.  on  recommedations  for  a  pro- 
giam  of  incentives  to  accelerate  the  com- 
mercial application  and  consumer  use  of 
solar  energy  technology. 

THE    IMPORTANCE     OF    INCEN'TIVE    DATA 

As  chaii-man  of  the  Energy-  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  discovered  that  everyone  agi-ees 
incentives  for  the  use  of  solar  energy 
are  needed  and  desirable,  but  no  one  has 
been  funded  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  figure  out  which  incen- 
tives might  produce  what  energy  sav- 
ings, and  at  what  cost  to  the  Treasury. 
Such  calculations  represent  a  lot  of  work, 
and  it  simply  will  not  get  done  until  we 
fund  people  to  do  it. 

I  think  v.e  will  see  solar  construction 
begin  the  moment  we  enact  the  right 
monetary  incentives.  The  absence  of 
such  legislation  is  clearly  one  of  the  big- 
gest obstacles  to  the  immediate  use  of 
solar  energy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  H.R.  16371  as  passed 
by  the  House  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

THE   administration's   PROPOSED   SOLAR   Bt'DSET 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration Chief.  John  C.  Sawhill,  told  the 
World  Energy  Conference  in  Detroit  that 
between  now  and  1985,  there  is  only  a 
limited  potential  for  energy  contribu- 
tions from  solar  energy  technologies.  It 
is  Mr.  Sawhill's  opinion  that  solar,  geo- 
thermal.  steam,  wind  generators,  solid 
waste,  and  other  "new  energy  sources  " 
cannot  be  regarded  as  alternatives  to 
nuclear  power  because  they  are  unde- 
veloped. 

The  budgets  which  Mr.  Sawhill  is  con- 
sidering for  solar  energy  would  keep  it 
undeveloped,  for  sure.  The  total  of  his 
5-year  investment  in  solar  energy  for 
fiscal  years  1975  through  1979  is  less 
than  the  proposed  Federal  investment 
to  build  one  500-megawatt  nuclear 
breeder  plant.  Tlie  propo.sed  $1  billion 
budget  for  .^olar  energy  is  as  follows: 
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[In  millions  of  doll'  hPs] 


Progiain 

Solar  healing 
and  cooling.. 

Solar  thermal 
conversion... 
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Bioconversion. . 

Ocean  thermal 
gradient  con- 
version. 
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Total. 


SO    154.8    242J 


Source:  Inlra-s20nty  Panel  for 
Solar  energy.  
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H.R.  16a 
to  authorise  a  vig  rous  Federal  pro- 


of research  an< 
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xi.se  of  solar  technology 


an  Office  of  Solar  Eneri  y  Research  li  the 

United  States  Goveranu  it 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  St  utte  and  House  cj 


Representatives    of    the 
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Jnited    States    of 

mbled.   That   this 

tje    "Solar    Energy 


Research   Development.    E^d   Demorstraticn 
Act  of  1&74". 

I  INCIKCa 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  her  ib.v  lint's  that — 
( 1 )  the  needs  of  a  vlabl^ociety  cit;  e  .d  on 

an  ample  supply  of  enerify:; 
<2)  the  ci'.rrent  Imbalai 

and  demand  for  fuels  and 

per.'^iGt  for  seme  time; 

(3)  the  demands  on  no: 
of  energy  are  rapidly  beco 
large  and  mu.'st  be  augme 

(4)  solar  energy  offers 
exhaustible  source  of  e 
the  benefit  of  pil  mankii 

(5)  Insofar  as  prricti^al 
cerned,  the  various  .solnr 
today  are  at  widely  dlfft 
velopirrcnt,  with  son^.e  air 
of  commercial  appUcatlo: 
quiring  basic  research; 

(6)  the  enrly  developn 
viable  equipment  utilL-^inj 
sisteut  with  the  establish 
the  United  States  in  the 
nolo^y  products,  can  ma; 
tribution  to  our  balance  ' 

(7)  the  mass  productlojjjand  use  of  eciulo- 
ment  utilizing  solar  energt  will  help  to  elim- 
inate the  dependence  of  She  United  States 
upon  foreign  energy  soiaces  and  promote 
the  national  defense;  | 

(8)  the  national  effort  In  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstratlAn  Ectivitles  relat- 
ing to  the  utilization  of  so|i.r  cnerj'y  has  been 
extremely  limited;  and 

(9)  the  resources  of  thj 
ment  must  supplement  t 
dustry  in  research.  develorS 
stratlon  of  sdar  energy  te 

POLICY 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  dec 
policy  of  the  United  St:;t» 
orous  and  adequately  f i 
resource  assessment,  rese; 
m?nt,  and  demon.strations 
of  utilizing  solar  energy 
for  our  national  energy  s 

DEFINmO 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  ti 

(1)  Tlie  term  "solar  em 
v.hich  has  recently  orlgl 
It  Includes  direct  and  in^ 
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tion and  intermediate  solar  energy  forms 
such  as  wind,  ocean  thermal  gradients,  prod- 
ucts of  photosynthetlc  processes,  organic 
wastes,  and  others. 

(2)  The  term  "byproducts"  Includes,  with 
respect  to  any  solar  energy  technology  or 
process,  any  solar  energy  products  ( including 
energy  forms)  other  than  those  associated 
with  or  corslltutlng  the  primary  prodiict  of 
such  techno!o,Ty  or  proce.ss. 

(3)  The  term  "insolation"  me.ins  the  rate 
at  which  solar  energy  Is  received  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  eiirth. 

(4)  The  term  "rroject"  means  the  Solnr 
Energy  Coordination  and  Managemei  C  proj- 
ect esiablished  by  section  5. 

sot  \ti   f  NERGY  COOPDINATION  ANO  MANACEMtNT 
I'BOJrCT 

Sec.  5.  (a»  There  is  hereby  ei>tabllshed  the 
Solar  Eneixy  Coordiz.atlcn  and  Management 
rroject. 

(b)(1)  The  rroject  .-.hall  be  composed  of 
fix  members  .'■s  follows: 

(A)   one  appointed  by  the  President; 

(B>  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  National 
Sclrnce  Fo'indr.tjon; 

(C)  an  .'Vsoiot.int  Setrctcry  of  Housing  and 
Urban  IDcvclopr.ient; 

<D)  a  member  of  the  Fede-r\l  Power  Com- 
mission; 

(E)  an  Associate  Adrr.inistrator  of  the  N'a- 
tional  Aeronautl-s  and  Snacc  Administra- 
tion; and 

(!•)  the  Centra!  Ma>:agcr  of  the  Alcmlc 
Energy  Commission. 

(2)  The  Prcsidcv.t  shall  d«!si2'na*e  one 
Member  of  fiie  Project  to  s.tvc  us  Chairman 
o'  the  Project. 

(c)  The  Protect  shall  have  overall  rri;pon- 
Flbillty  for  the  provision  of  effective  man- 
agement and  coordination  with  respect  to 
a  national  solar  energy  rese.irch.  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  piogn.ir.,  includ- 
ing— 

(1)  the  determination  and  evaluation  of 
the  resource  ba^e.  IncUidlnc  l*^'  tsmpo'-nl  ?nd 
geographic  characteristics; 

(2)  research  and  develoj>n;ent  on  polar 
energy  technologies;  and 

(3)  the  temon-.tration  of  Rpi'>roprlate  solar 
energy  technologies. 

(d)(1)  The  Project  ihall  c^rry  out  Us  re- 
ppoiisibllitie!;  under  this  section  in  coopera- 
llo.i  with  the  following  Fcc^eral  agencies: 

(A)  the  National  Science  Founcir>.tion.  the 
re^pon^ibllit'e?  of  whl -h  shall  Include  br.clc 
a»-.d  anpllcd  re.«;earch  and  overall  fandlng; 

(B)  the  National  Acronaiitlc?  and  Space 
Administration,  the  rcrponslb'iltics  of  which 
shall  Include  the  provi^icn  of  mftnagenient 
capability  and  the  dOi'eloj,n.ent  of  tech- 
nologler; 

(C)  the  Atomic  Energy  Cor.vnlsslon,  the 
rpsponsibilivies  of  which  shall  Include  the 
development  of  technologies: 

(D)  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  resprinsibilltiss  of  which 
shall  Include  fo.steiing  the  utillaatlon  of 
solar  energy  for  tlie  heating  and  ccoling  of 
buildings;  and 

(E)  the  Fcdrr.".!  Po.vcr  ComnilrMor,  the 
rrrponrlbllUles  of  v.hich  ?hall  Include  fos- 
tering the  uti;!7atlr;n  of  solar  energy  for  the 
generation  of  electricity  and  for  the  produc- 
lit.n  cf  r,ynthc;tlc  fuel=. 

(2)  Upon  requeit  of  the  Project,  the  head 
of  any  EUch  aseucy  is  authorized  to  detail 
or  acbi^n,  on  a  reimbursable  hacls  cr  other- 
v.l.'c.  any  of  the  personnel  of  .=;uch  agency  to 
the  Projct  to  assUt  It  In  carrying  out  Us 
rc.<-pons!bllitles  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Project  sYnM  have  exclusive  au- 
thority with  re.-.oect  to  the  estr.bllshment  or 
approval  cf  programs  or  projects  Initiated 
vindf'r  this  Act.  except  that  the  energy  in- 
volved in  any  particular  prcgrani  or  project 
Fhall  be  respon.slble  for  the  operation  and 
administration  of  such  program  or  project. 

(f)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 


Administration  Is  authorl.'ed  to  undertak«! 
and  carry  out  those  programs  assigned  to 
It  by  the  Project. 

RESOURCE  DETERMINATION   AND   ASS'SSMrvT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Chairman  shall  Initiate  a 
solar  energy  resoxirce  determination  and  ps- 
Fessment  program  with  the  objective  of  mak- 
ing a  rrglon.al  and  nallonnl  appraisal  of  all 
solar  energy  re:  ources.  including  d.^.ta  on  iso- 
lation, wind,  ocean  thermal  gradients,  and 
potentials  for  photosynthetic  conversion. 
The  program  shall  emphasize  Identification 
cf  promising  areas  for  commercial  exploita- 
tion and  development.  The  specific  goals 
shall  Include — 

( 1 )  the  development  of  better  methods  for 
predicting  the  availability  of  ail  solar  eiicr;ry 
resources,  over  long  time  periods  and  by  gao- 
giaphlc   location; 

(2)  the  development  of  advanced  mete- 
orolo^ii-al,  oceanogrpphlc,  and  other  instru- 
ments, mrthodology,  and  procedures  neces- 
sary to  measure  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
all  solar  resources  on  periodic  baEcs; 

(3)  the  development  of  proposed  agree- 
ments and  programs  with  oiher  countries  to 
facilitats  the  exchange  of  information  and 
data  relutiiig  to  solar  etie/gy  resource  assess- 
ment; and 

(1)  the  development  of  actlvltl?s,  arrtinge- 
ments,  and  procedures  for  the  collec'ion, 
evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  information 
ard  data  relating  to  solar  energy  resource 
assessment. 

(b)  The  Chairman,  acting  throui^h  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminisiration, 
the  National  Oceanic  and  .'Vmospherlc  Ad- 
m;nl..ti-.itlon,  and  other  appropriate  a:.encie--, 
shall— 

(11  develop  and  carry  out  a  general  x>^^^ 
for  inventorying  all  forms  of  solar  energy 
re.'-ourccs  associated  with  Federal  lands  and 
(co.isisient  with  property  rights)  noa-Fed- 
cral  landt:; 

(2)  conduct  regional  surveys  br.red  upon. 
Kuch  general  plan,  using  Innovative  meteor- 
ological, oceanographic  and  space-related 
techrio.ucs.  in  .sufficient  numbers  to  lead  to 
a  national  Inventory  of  solar  energy  resources 
in  the  United  Slates; 

(3)  publish  rud  mr.ke  available  mapi,  re- 
ports, and  oiher  documents  developed  from 
Luch  surveys  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
commercial  development  of  solar  energy  le- 
sources;  and 

(4)  make  such  recommondalloi.s  for  leg!.;- 
Ir.tlon  p.s  may  appear  to  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a  Feder.il  leasing  policy  for  soli.r 
resources  (Including  public  lands  and  water- 
ways to  be  devoted  to  the  collection  of  direct 
or  indirect  solar  radiation  or  to  th.e  utiliza- 
tion of  phcto-syntheiic  processes)  consisleat 
with  l;nown  inventories  of  various  rcsour-e 
types,  with  the  stat3  of  technclojrles  for  solar 
energy  development,  and  with  caluaticn  of 
the  environmental  Impacts  of  such  t'evelop- 
ment. 

RrSEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Chairman  shall  Initiate  a 
ri'senrch  a!>d  development  program  for  the 
p\irpo-e  of  resolving  the  major  technical 
problems  Inhibiting  commercial  utiiizatlm 
of  solar  energy  In  the  United  .States. 

(b)  In  connection  with  or  as  a  part  of  surh 
program,  the  Project  .'haU  Insure  the  conduct 
of— 

(1)  bi'^ic  r^senrch  In  ai:  aspects  of  solsr 
energy  in  order  th:\t  ba-5lc  limitations  are 
better  understood  and  ultimate  potentials 
reall-ted,  and  In  order  that  slgnlflcaut  prac- 
tical application  can  be  made  to  national 
eneryy  requ'rements: 

(2)  systems,  cc.  nomic  so'ip!.  a'  .1  "-n'  ir— "• 
mental  studies  to  provide  a  basis  for  research 
and  developmcj't  planninr;  f.-^d  n'i-!s.nc: 

(3  technology  assessments  relevant  to  the 
utilization  of  solar  energy;  and 

(4)  coordinated  development  of  the  mcan.^ 
for  utilizing  the  solar  energy  resource  baie. 
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Including  any  by-products  of  &uch  base,  with 
i^pecific  attention  being  directed  to — 

(A»  the  Improvement  of  technical  capabil- 
ity to  predict  environmental  Impacts  result- 
ing from  the  development  of  solar  energy 
resources,  and  the  assuring  of  compliance 
vith  applicable  standards  and  performance 
criteria; 

(B)  the  Identification  of  social,  legal,  and 
economic  problems  as.soclated  with  solar  en- 
ergy development  (locally,  regionally,  and 
nationally)  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
policy  and  providing  a  framework  of  policy 
alternatives  for  the  commercial  utilization 
of  solar  energy  resources;  and 

(C)  the  development  of  ayreemeiits  ar.d 
programs  with  other  countries  to  facilitate 
The  exchange  of  Information  and  to  support 
cooperative  research  and  development  pro- 
grams relating  to  solar  energy. 

(c)  The  specific  solar  energy  technologies 
to  be  addressed  or  dealt  with  in  the  progrijm 
Fliall  Include — 

(1)  solar  beating  and  cooling  of  housing 
ai  d  of  commercial  and  public  buildings; 

(2)  direct  solar  heat  as  a  source  for  Indus- 
trial processes,  including  the  utilization  of 
low  level  heat  for  proce.ss  and  other  Indus- 
trial purposes; 

(3)  thermal  energy  conversion,  and  other 
methods,  for  the  generation  of  electricity  and 
the  production  of  chemical  fuels; 

(4)  the  conversion  of  cellulose  and  other 
oreanlc  materials  (Including  wastes)  to  use- 
ful energy  or  fuels; 

(5)  photovoltaic  a)id  other  direct  coix- 
\ersion  processes; 

(6)  sea  thermal  power  conversioi:; 

(7)  wlndpower  conversion;  and 

(8)  energy  storage. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Chairman  ma>  iniiiate  a 
program  to  design  and  construct,  in  each 
of  the  specific  solar  energy  technologies  re- 
ferred to  In  section  7(c),  facilities  or  power- 
plants  of  sufficient  size  to  demonstrate  the 
technical  and  economic  feasibility  of  utiliz- 
ing the  various  forms  of  solar  energy.  The 
specific  goals  of  such  program  shall  In- 
clude— 

(1)  the  development  of  economical  solar 
heating  and  cooling  systems  and  components 
v.hich  meet  performance  and  environmental 
standards: 

(2)  the  design  and  construction  of  solar 
thermal  electric  powerplants; 

(3)  the  design  and  construction  of  electric 
powerplants  utilizing  direct  conversion  proc- 
esses; 

(4)  the  design  and  construction  of  elec- 
t.ic  powerplants  utilizing  wlndpower; 

(3)  the  evaluation  of  designs  (and  con- 
struction. If  feasible)  of  plants  generating 
electricity  utilizing  ocean  thermal  gradients; 

(6)  the  design  and  construction  of  plants 
utilizing  organic  materials  (Including 
wastes)  to  produce  electricity  or  synthetic 
fuels; 

(7)  the  utilization  of  all  thermal  and 
other  byproducts  from  any  of  the  plants  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs; 

(8)  the  design  and  development  of  hybrid 
s.vitenis  involving  the  concomitant  use  of 
solar  and  other  energy  sources; 

(9)  the  contlinious  operation  of  such 
plants  for  a  period  of  time;  and 

(10)  the  provision  of  experimental  test 
beds  for  component  testing  and  evaluation. 

(b)  (1)  In  carrying  out  bis  responsibilities 
under  this  section,  the  Chairman  may  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
demonstration  projects  utilizing  each  form 
of  solar  energy,  which  shall  Include,  as  ap- 
propriate, the  specific  research,  development, 
pilot  plant  construction  and  operation,  dem- 
onstration plant  construction  and  opera- 
tion, and  otber  facilities  and  activities  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tric energy,  the  heating  and  cooling  of  build- 


ings, the  production  of  synthetic  fuels,  ana 
tlie  utilization  of  byproducts. 

(2)  Plants  and  otber  real  property  utilized 
or  Involved  In  any  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  may  be  purchased,  leased, 
constructed,  or  otherwise  established  or  ob- 
tained by  the  Chairman  through  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies.  Such  agencies 
may  obtain  such  plants  and  other  real  prop- 
erty under  appropriate  contracts  or  arrange- 
ments with  other  public  or  private  persons  oi 
agencies. 

(3)  (A)  During  the  conduct  of  any  demon- 
stration project  under  this  section  the  agency 
designated  by  the  Chairman  to  conduct  such 
project  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  dispose  of  all  of  the  electric  energy 
and  other  byproducts  of  such  project.  In 
such  manner  and  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  such  agency  may  determine  to  be 
feasible  and  in  support  of  the  objectives  of 
this  Act. 

(B)  To  tiie  maximum  extent  potsible  the 
disposition  of  byproducts  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  accomplished  through  the  sale 
of  such  byproducts  for  commercial  utlUza- 
tion,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in 
accordance  with  such  plans  as  such  agency 
may  prescribe  or  develop. 

(c)  The  Chairman,  acting  tlirough  tlie  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies,  is  authorized  to 
investigate  and  enter  into  agreements  with 
non-Federal  entitles  for  the  cooperative  de- 
velopment of  facilities  to  demonstrate  the 
production  oi  energy  from  solar  resources. 

(d)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  un- 
der this  section  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  is 
practicable,  the  responsible  Federal  agencies 
shall,  by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  dispose  of 
all  Federal  property  Interests  which  they 
have  acquired  pursuant  to  this  section  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  such  agencies 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  ot  the  cooperative  agreements 
involved. 

(e)  In  selecting  solar  energy  technologies 
for  demonstration  under  this  section,  pref- 
erence shall  be  given  to  those  with  the  best 
opportunity  for  commercial  success  and  en- 
vironmental acceptability. 

SCIENTinC    AND   TECHNIC.'.L    EDUCATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  encourage  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  programs  through  which  ti.ere  may 
be  provided  the  necessary  trained  personnel 
to  perform  required  solar  energy  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  activities 
\mder  sections  6,  7,  and  8. 

(b)  TTie  National  Science  Foundation  is 
authorized  to  support  programs  of  education 
in  the  sciences  and  engineering  to  carry  out 
the  polif-y  set  fortli  in  .subsection  (a).  Such 
support  may  include  fellowships,  trainee- 
ships,  technical  training  programs,  technol- 
ogist training  progr;ims.  and  summer  insti- 
tute programs. 

(c)  The  N.Ttional  Science  Foundation  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cooidlnate  its  ac- 
tions, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
with  the  Project  or  any  permanent  Federal 
organization  or  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  energy  research  and  development 
functions  of  the  United  States,  In  determhi- 
Ing  the  optimal  selection  of  programs  of  edu- 
cation to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a). 

(d)  Tlje  National  Science  Foiuidation  is 
authorized  to  encourage,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  and  consistent  with  the 
other  objectives  of  this  Act,  international 
participation  and  cooperation  in  the  devel- 
opment and  maliitenance  of  progriims  of  ed- 
ucation to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a) . 

SOLAR   EKEROY    RFSE^RCll    INSTn'l  TF 

Sr.r.  10.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute,  which  shall  per- 
form such  research,  development,  and  re- 
lated functions  as  the  Chairman  oi  the  Proj- 


ect ii'.iy  determine  to  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  connection  with  the  Project's 
activities  under  this  Act  or  to  be  otherwise 
in  furtherance  with  the  purpose  and  objec- 
tives ot  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Institute  may  be  located  (as  des- 
ignated by  tiie  Chairman  of  the  Project) 
at  any  new  or  existing  Federal  laboratory 
(including  a  non-Federal  laboratory  perform- 
ing functions  under  a  contract  entered  Into 
v^ith  the  Project  or  with  any  of  the  agencies 
represented  in  the  Project  as  w^ell  as  a 
laboratory  whose  personnel  arc  Federal  em- 
ploj-ees) . 

SOLAR  ENERGY  1ECIINOI.OCY  UTU-IZATION 

Sec.  11.  (aid)  In  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act  the  Chairman  of  the 
Project,  utilizing  the  capabilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
shall  establish  end  operate  a  Solar  Energy 
Information  Data  Bank  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  t-o  as  the  "bank")  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting,  reviewing,  processing, 
and  disseminating  information  and  data  in 
all  of  the  solar  energy  technologies  referred 
to  in  section  7(c)  in  a  timely  and  accurate 
manner  in  support  of  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

|2)  Information  and  data  compiled  in  the 
bank  .vhall  include — 

(A)  technical  Infomiutinu  (reports.  Journal 
articles,  dissertations,  monographs,  project 
descripilnns,  etc.)  on  solar  energy  research, 
development,  and  applications; 

(B)  similar  technical  Information  on  the 
design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
equipment  utilizing  solar  energy; 

iC)  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
materials  required  for  solar  energy  activities 
and  equipment;  and 

(D)  engineering  performance  of  equip- 
ment and  devices  utilizing  solar  energy. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  13,  the  Chairman  shall 
provide  retrieval  and  dissemination  services 
with  respect  to  the  Information  described 
under  paragraph  (2)  for — 

(A)  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
orgpnlzations  that  are  active  In  the  area  of 
energy  resources  (and  their  contractors i ; 

(B)  vmlversitles  and  colleges  In  their  re- 
Irited  research  and  consulting  activities;  and 

(C)  the  prl'-ate  sector  tipon  request  In  ap- 
propriate cases. 

(4)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  svibsectlon.  the  Chairman  shall  utilize, 
when  feasible,  the  existing  data  base  of  sci- 
entific av.d  technical  information  In  Federal 
agencies,  adding  to  such  data  base  any  In- 
formation described  In  p.nragrapb  (2)  which 
does  not  already  reside  in  such  base.  He  shall 
coordinate  or  merge  this  data  bank  with 
other  Federal  energy  information  data  bankd 
as  necessary  to  assure  efficient  and  effective 
operation. 

( b  I  The  Chairman  of  the  Project  shall  es- 
tablish a  solar  energy  Incentives  task  force 
comprised  of  such  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions as  he  may  consider  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  following  functions:  (1)  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  wltbln  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  ox  this  Act,  and  at  least  an- 
nually thereafter,  recommendations  for  a 
\  iable  program  of  specified,  time  limited,  in- 
centives or  modifications  to  existing  or  pro- 
posed incentive  programs  to  accelerate  the 
commercial  application  and  consumer  utlli- 
zalion  of  solar  energy  technology:  (2)  carry 
on  a  program  of  research  and  Investigation 
into  the  barriers  to  Innovation  in  the  field  of 
solar  energy,  the  barriers  to  the  acceleration 
of  the  commercial  application  of  solar  energy 
techriologry.  and  the  programs  needed  to 
rcmo'e  such  barriers;    und    i3)    carry  on   a 
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Investigation  into 
mlc  barriers  to  the 
utilization  of  solar 


program  of  research  ani 
the  social,  legal,  and  eco: 
full  public  acceptance  a 
ei.ergy  technology. 

(c)  The  Chairman  J  the  Project  shall 
e:.ter  into  such  arrange!  lents  and  take  such 
o'her  steps  as  m?.y  be  n*  ;essary  or  appropri- 
ate to  provide  for  the  e  ectlve  coordination 
ol  solar  energy  technoli  gy  utilization  with 
fell  other  technology  x  liUzatlon  programs 
within  the  Federal  Gov^  'nment. 

P.EPORIINC    REQ;    IRFMENTS 

Sec.  12.  Each  Federa  officer  and  agency 
having  functions  undei  this  Act  shall  in- 
clude In  his  or  its  annua  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  ;  full  and  complete 
description  of  his  or  iti  activities  (current 
and  projected)  tinder  t  is  Act.  along  with 
his  or  its  recommendatfcns  for  legislative, 
administrative,  or  other|action  to  Improve 
the  programs  under  thl  Act  or  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  this  Ai<  more  promptly  and 
e.fectlvely.  In  addition,  t  le  Chairman  of  the 
Project  shall  submit  am  ually  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a'  special  report  sum- 
marizing in  appropriate  detail  all  of  the 
activities  (current  ar.d  projected)  of  the 
various  Federal  officers  s  id  agencies  having 
functions  under  this  Act  with  the  objective 
of  presenting  a  comprth^  islve  overall  view  of 
Bach  programs.  ; 

p.egul.\tiJns 
Sec.  13.  The  ChairmaJ  of  the  P;oJ;ct.  In 
consultation  with  the  iJads  cf  the  Federal 
agencies  having  fun."ti<  is  under  this  Act 
and  with  other  apprcprii  ;e  officers  and  agen- 
cies, shall  prescribe  iuci  re^ulatior.s  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appro]  late  to  carry  out 
this  Act  promptly  and  e  Iciently.  Euch  such 
officer  or  agency,  in  co  ^ultntion  with  the 
Chairman,  may  prescril  ;  su..h  regulations 
as  may  be  nece.ssary  or  ppropriate  to  carry 
out  his  or  Its  particular  ;  mctions  under  this 
Act  promptly  and  efficiei;   ly. 

TRANSFER   OF   T    NCTIONS 

Sec.  14.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  Of  the  law  c|  ;ating  a  permanent 
Federal  organization  or  i  jency  havi^ig  juris- 
diction over  the  energy  r«  earch  and  develop- 
ment functions  of  the^  United  St.iies  (or 
within  sixty  days  after  %\e  date  oi  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  if  i|  le  effective  date  of 
such  law  occurs  prior  >  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act),  a  I  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Project  and  all  q  the  re.search  and 
development  functions  (i  nd  other  functions 
except  those  related  to  sJenti.'ic  and  techni- 
cal education)  vested  a  Fedena  r4,eiicles 
under  this  Act  along  w  h  related  records, 
documents,  personnel,  ob  gations,  and  other 
items  to  the  extent  neces  iry  or  appropriate, 
sh.ill,  in  accordance  wit  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  be  transferred  to  ;  nd  vested  in  such 
orgunlzatlon  or  agency. 

INFORMATION   TO  :    ONCRESS 

Sec.  15.  Notwlthstandit  r  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  law,  the  Chalri!  an  of  the  Project 
(or  the  head  of  any  agei  cy  which  assumes 
the  functions  of  the  Pi  tject  pursuant  to 
section  14)  shall  keep  th(  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  ^  'preseiuatives  and 
the  Senate  fully  and  ci  rrentiv  informed 
with  respect  to  all  actlvit,  ;s  under  this  Act, 

COMPREHENSIVE    PROCRi  M    DEFINITION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Chnirii  an  of  the  Project 
1-i  authorized  and  directed  to  pre-Dare  a  com- 
prehensive program  defir  tion  of  an  Inte- 
grated effort  and  commitr  ent  for  (flectively 
developing  solar  energy  resources.  Such 
Chairman,  in  preparing  s  ich  program  defi- 
nition, shall  utilize  and  consul t  with  the 
Federal  Energy  Administri  :ion,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  th«  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Deve:  )pment,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  t  le  National  Aero- 
nautics    and     Space     Adjiinistration.     tbe 


Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies.  State  and  local 
government  agencies,  and  private  organiza- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Project  shall 
transmit  such  comprehensive  program  defi- 
nition to  the  President  and  to  each  House 
of  tne  Congress.  Interim  reports  shall  be 
transmitted  not  later  than  December  31, 
1974,  and  not  later  than  January  31,  1975. 
The  comprehensive  program  definition  shall 
be  transmitted  as  soon  as  possible  there- 
after, but  m  any  case  not  later  than  June  30. 
1&76. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROFRIATIO.VS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  the  f.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1975, 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  be  made  available 
for  use  in  the  preparation  cf  the  compre- 
hensive program  definition  under  section  16. 

(h)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  Act,  for  f.scal  years 
beelnning  after  June  30,  1&75,  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorized  by 
law. 


THE     ORGANIZING     AGAINST     NU- 
CLEAR POWER  HAS  JUST  BEGUN 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  evidence  yet  that  anyone  believes  the 
nuclear  safety  claims  in  the  AEC's  $3 
million  Rasmussen  report,  v.hich  was  re- 
leased August  20. 

In  fact,  a  leading  AEC  safety  expert, 
Carl  Hocevar,  has  ju.st  quit  his  job  be- 
cau.se  he  believes  the  AEC  is  misleading 
the  public  about  nuclear  safety. 

The  insurance  industry  show  s'  no  sign 
of  believing  the  Rasmussen  report  either. 

And  the  public  has  net  swallowed  the 
S3  million  public  lelations  job  at  all. 

Tlic  Task  Force  against  Nuclear  Pol- 
lution, which  is  coordinating  a  nation- 
wide petition  drive  to  get  rid  of  nuclear 
pov,er.  reports  that  signatures  have 
passed  the  100.000  mark,  and  are  arriv- 
ing faster  tiian  ever.  The  task  force  is 
located  at  153  E  Street  SE.,  Washlng- 
tijn.  D.C.  20003. 

The  Federal  Enerpy  Administration, 
which  held  energy  hearings  in  Chicago 
on  September  9-12.  could  not  find  a 
single  environmental  or  public  interest 
group  to  testify  in  favor  of  nuclear  pow- 
er. There  was  nothing  but  opposition 
from  .such  groups. 

"THOSE     WHO      HAVE     COT     MONEY      AND     THOSE 
WHO     HAVE     COT     PEOPLE" 

When  FEA  chief  John  Sawiiill  said  he 
believes  opposition  to  nuclear  power  is 
waning,  he  heard  about  the  petition  drive 
from  Jane  Magers,  chairwoman  of  Iowa 
Citizens  United  for  Responsible  Energy. 
She  pointed  out  that  in  Iowa,  where  her 
group  has  already  collected  2,000  signa- 
tures, 10  of  the  States  50  senators  en- 
dorsed a  nuclear  power  moratorium  the 
first  time  the  citizen  group  lobbied  for 
it. 

'•The  organizing  against  nuclear  power 
has  just  begun,"  she  told  Sawhill. 

I  admire  people  like  Jane  Magers  and 
the  many  others  who  are  using  the  peti- 
tion drive  to  organize  political  clout  on 
this  issue.  They  seem  to  understand  the 
wisdom  of  two  very  different  individ- 
uals, Saul  Alinsky  and  Admiral  Hyman 
Rlckover. 

Alinsky  said: 


Power  Just  goes  to  two  poles— to  those 
who've  got  money  and  those  who  have  peo- 
ple. 

Rickover  has  said: 

By  ita  nature,  bureaucracy  is  unable  to 
stop  whatever  It  is  doing  except  by  drastic 
action  applied  from  the  outside. 

FEDERAI..     ENEHIGY     ADMINISTRATION     JOINS     THE 
NDCLEAR    BtTREADCRACy 

I  would  like  to  see  a  half -million  peti- 
tions signed  as  quickly  as  possible,  bc- 
cau.<!e  it  will  take  an  "outside  force"  to 
demolish  the  nuclear  establishment  in 
Washington. 

The  FEA  has  joined  the  AEC  in  send- 
ing nuclear  advocates  to  Capitol  Hill. 
FEA's  Director  of  Research  is  Dr.  Alvin 
Weinberg,  formerly  Director  of  the  AEC's 
Oak  Ridpe  National  Laboratory. 

Although  FEA  chief  Sawhill  admitted 
in  Chicago  that  nuclear  power  is  still  con- 
tributing little  more  energy  than  fire- 
wood, he  said  that  atomic  energy  holds 
"the  greatest  promise"  of  all  energy 
sources  for  the  next  5  to  10  years. 

THE      HIGH     COST     OP     NUCLEAR     rNRELIABILITY 

Some  people  fret  because  certain  kinds 
of  solar  energy  systems  cannot  produce 
power  except  when  the  Sun  is  shining  or 
the  wind  is  blowing.  However,  all  th:\t 
is  required  to  make  solar  .systems  reli- 
able, constant  sources  of  power  is  some 
simple  energy  storage  equipment. 

The  reliability  problem  with  nuclear 
plants  is  far  moi-e  serious.  Tlieir  average 
performance  has  been  only  54  percent  of 
capacity. 

Because  of  the  low  deliverability  rate 
of  nuclear  plants,  total  cost  overruns  on 
nukes  may  exceed  $121  billion  by  1990, 
according  to  testimony  In  Chicago  by 
David  Comey.  Comey,  who  is  director  of 
environmental  research  for  Business  and 
Professional  People  for  the  Public  Inter- 
est in  Chicago,  noted  that  data  from 
1973  and  1974  indicates  capacity  factors 
for  nuclear  plants  diminish  linearly 
with  age  after  3  to  4  years'  operation, 
with  plant.s  older  than  7  years  averaging 
a  38-percent  capacity  factor. 

FEA,  AEC,  and  EPA  officials  all  con- 
ceded to  Comey  that  nuclear  power- 
plants  have  performed  far  below  their 
expected  80-percent  capacity  factor. 
Comey's  testimony  is  available  from 
BPI,  109  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
lU.  60602. 

Ten  days  after  the  Chicago  hearing, 
nuclear  unreliability  hit  the  front  pages 
when  the  AEC  ordered  almost  half  the 
Nation's  nukes  to  shut  down  for  inspec- 
tion within  60  days,  due  to  pipes  In  their 
main  waterlines  which  have  been  crack- 
ing. 

DETAILS   OF  THE  CHICAGO  HEABING 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Chicago  energy  hearing  in 
the  September  12,  1974,  issue  of  Energy 
Users'  Report,  a  weekly  trade  Journal 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Af- 
fairs in  Washington,  D.C.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"Atomic  Energy:  Sawhill  Sees  Promise 
Greatest  of  Any  Source  for  Next  5  to  10 
Years,"  be  printed  here  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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jFrom  the  Energy  Users  Report,  Bureau  of 

NafI,  AJTalrs,  Washington,   D.C,  Sept.  12, 

1974] 
Atomic    Eneroy  :     Sawhill    Sees    Promise 

Greatest  of  Any  SorEcT  for  NtxT  5  to 

10  YE.^RS 

CHICAGO. — (By  an  EUR  .slRtr  corvcspond- 
e:it) — Atomic  energy  holds  the  "greatest 
promise"  ol  all  energy  sources  for  the  next 
li'.'e  to  10  years  and  most  evidence  Indicates 
thnt  It  is  among  the  safest  existing  sources. 
Federal  Energy  Administrator  John  C.  Saw- 
hill said  at  the  opening  of  the  September  9- 
12  Project  Independence  liearings  oii  the  fu- 
ture of  atomic  energy. 

However,  an  attorney  for  groupE  challeng- 
iiig  the  safety  of  nuclear  power  plants  told 
the  hearing  that  Project  Indepetidence  will 
become  "the  greatest  single  disaster  wc  have 
ever  had"  if  the  U.S.  relies  principally  or 
even  substantially  on  nuclear  power  for  the 
1980s  and  beyond.  And  the  chairman  of  the 
industry's  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  said 
that  FEA  should  establish  national  goals 
for  the  future  installation  of  nuclear  power 
plants,  In  order  to  Identify  bottlenecks  in 
licensing,  uranium  availability,  enrichment, 
reprocessing  capacity,  financing,  and  man- 
power needs. 

Nuclear's  environmental  problem.^  are  per- 
haps more  manageable  than  those  of  coal- 
and  oil-fired  power  plants,  which  cause  diffi- 
cult alr-polUitlon  problems,  Sawhill  added. 
Although  construction  costs  are  high  for 
nuclear-power  plant.?,  their  power  generat- 
ing costs  "offer  consumers  relief  from  util- 
ity bills,"  he  maintained.  However,  Sawhill 
recommended  that  the  reliability  of  nuclear 
plants  be  Improved  and  noted  that  equip- 
ment failures  have  been  a  major  problem  at 
new  plants.  He  recommended  consideration 
cf  an  especially  trained  police  force  to  pre- 
vent theft  and  misuse  of  nuclear  materials. 

Nuclear  power  advocates  still  must  demon- 
.<^tra*e  that  the  U.S.  Is  both  technologically 
and  Institutionally  capable  of  long-term 
wastes  disposal,  the  federal  energy  chief 
added.  He  said  that  he  found  it  "disappoint- 
ing" that  nuclear  power  provides  only  about 
1  percent  of  total  U.S.  energy  production. 
little  more  than  firewood.  Sawhill  said  that 
It  V  as  lltle  more  than  a  generation  ago  that 
the  first  full-scale  nuclear-power  plant  be- 
f::\n  operating.  He  noted  that  the  nuclear 
industry  Is  "booming"  today,  with  50  plants 
licensed  and  nearly  200  either  under  con- 
struction or  planned. 

Nuclear  power  could  provide  60  percent  of 
U.S.  electric  power  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, according  to  several  estimates.  Saw- 
hill maintained  that  solar,  geothermal 
steam,  windmills,  solid  waste  and  other  "new 
energy  sources"  cannot  be  regarded  as  alter- 
natives to  nuclear  power  development  be- 
cause they  either  are  limited  geographically 
or  itndeveloped  technologically. 

While  conceding  that  nuclear  power  plant 
s.'vfety  is  a  serious  public  concern,  Sawhill 
told  reporters  following  the  first  morning 
.•session  that  because  of  AEC  efforts  he  be- 
lieves there  now  is  less  public  opposition  to 
nuclear  power  than  two  to  three  years  ago. 
Aisked  by  EUR  to  what  extent  FEA  will 
consider  public  opinion  In  developing  a  nti- 
clear  energy  policy,  Sawhill  replied  thnt  "The 
Important  thing  Is  not  how  much  we  are 
influenced  by  public  opinion  but  the  extent 
which  we  keep  the  public  Informed."  He  de- 
nied that  PEA  already  has  a  nuclear  energy 
position. 

atomic   SAFITV   DISPUTED 

Anthony  Rolsman  of  the  Washingtoii  la'.v 
nini  of  Berlin,  Rolsman,  and  Kessler,  rec- 
cnuneuded  the  investigation  of  the  merits  of 
ntomlc  energy  "by  people  who  have  not  de- 
■>eloped  a  personal  commitment  to  It."  An 
objective  examination  of  nuclear  power  will 
persuade  FEA  that  It  la  the  least  desirable 
option  and  that  prhiclpal  emphasis  should 
be  siren  geothermal.  solar,  solid  waste,  meth- 


ane gat  from  sewage,  and  other  energy 
sources,  as  well  as  oouservatlon.  Ro'sman 
noted  that  no  facility  has  been  designed, 
much  less  sited,  for  the  long-term  storage 
of  nuclear  power  wa«te  iu  a  manner  ac- 
ceptable to  the  AEC. 

Jane  Magers,  chairwoman  of  the  Iowa 
Citizens  United  fcr  Responsible  Energy,  chal- 
lenged Sawhlirs  claim  that  there  Is  less  pub- 
lic oppoFit'on  to  nticlear  power  now  ihar 
there  was  two  or  three  years  ago.  She  noted 
that  over  100.000  persons  have  signed  peti- 
tions lor  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  power- 
plant  construction  and  that  her  group  has 
collected  2,000  slgnatiu-es  in  Iowa  alone.  Tlie 
petition  drive  Is  being  coordinated  by  the 
Task  Force  Against  Nuclear  Pollution  of 
Wa-shington,  DC.  "The  organizing  ag.".ln." 
nuclear  power  has  Jvtst  begun,"  Magers  told 
Sawhill.  She  criticized  SawhUl  s  dependence 
upon  public  opinion  Burveya,  which  slie 
said  rely  "on  the  general  ignorance  about 
nuclear  power." 

She  explained  to  EUR  thnt  Iowa,  a  "con- 
ser\-atlve"  Republican  state.  Is  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  movement  against  nuclear  power 
plants.  She  noted  that  10  of  Iowa's  50  state 
senators  endorsed  a  nuclear  moratorium  the 
first  time  the  citizen  group  lobbied  for  it. 
Iowa's  Energy  Policy  Council  is  working  with 
citizen  groups  and  utilities  to  consider  liie 
moratorium. 

A  rail  for  a  a  moratorium  on  construction 
of  llght-waier  reactors,  (LWRs),  the  type 
currentlv  \'sed  in  the  U.S.,  came  from  James 
MacKenzie.  who  represented  the  Sierra  Club, 
the  Auduiion  Society,  and  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists  of  Cambridge.  Mass.  "There 
are  too  many  outstanding  and  unresolved 
problems  with  the  present  generation  of 
LWRs  to  warrant  their  continued  deploy- 
ment," MacKenzie  said.  New  reactors  should 
not  be  built  until  problems  are  solved  in- 
volving safety,  fuel  transportation  and  re- 
processing, and  waste  dlspiosal,  he  added. 

MacKenzie  also  urged  that  the  growth  in 
electricity  use  be  curtailed  through  revision 
of  utility -rate  structures  to  require  that  all 
classes  of  consumers  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
cost  of  supplying  new  power  plants  and  new 
fuel  supplies.  Until  solar  and  wind  power 
can  be  developed  further,  he  recommended 
coal  carry  the  burden  for  intermediate  pow- 
er generation.  He  questioned  the  methods 
and  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  $2  million 
reactor  safety  study  prepared  for  AEC  by 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Pro- 
fessor Norman  Rasmussen,  adding  that  the 
Sierra  Club  is  doing  a  thorough  analysis  of 
tlie  study. 

The  Impo'tant  "flaw  '  that  McKenzle  sees 
ill  tlie  report  is  its  as,stimption  tliat  the  emer- 
gency-core cooling  system,  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  core  from  melting  down  after  ac- 
cidents, is  designed  adequately  to  perform  its 
intended  function. 

The  safety  of  nuclear  power  plants  also 
was  questioned  by  Denis  Hayes,  Illinois  en- 
ergy coordinator.  Hayes  said  he  was  "trou- 
bled" by  the  long-life  of  radio-active  wastes 
produced  by  the  plants,  "the  growing  dis- 
persal of  uranlvun  and  plutoniuni,"  and  the 
dosign  of  nticlear  power  plants.  The  safety 
record  of  the  nuclear  Industry  "is  not  lui- 
blemlshed,"  he  said.  He  added  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  halt  all  nuclear  research  but 
urged  that  a  greater  percentage  of  federal 
energy  research  budget  be  spent  on  coal -con- 
version and  development  of  alternative  en- 
ergy sources. 

Rolsman  said  that  there  is  a  real  pos.sibility 
that  within  the  next  12  months  the  U.S.  will 
run  out  of  disposal  areas  for  spent  fuel  rods 
from  nuclear  reactors.  He  maintained  that 
this  co\i!d  result  in  the  Involuntary  shut- 
down of  all  operating  reactors  and  said  tliat 
the  situation  resulted  from  operational  fail- 
ure of  the  Midwest  Fuel  Recovery  Plant, 
shxitdown  of  the  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  re- 
proces-siiii-  plant  in  New  York,  and  the  year 


or  iiioie  delay  before  another  propoi^ed  re- 
processing plant  can  begin  operation. 

Rolsman  quoted  former  PEA  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Director  Lee  Richardson  to  the  effect 
that  'FEA's  misdirected  approach  to  nuclear 
po'Acr  is  ab.solutely  frigliccning  because  FEA 
has  not  established  firmly  any  ground  rules 
of  safety  that  should  be  conditioned  of  a 
commitment  to  tlils  high-risk  fuel." 

Richardson  added  that  although  accordlii? 
to  many  scientific  authorities,  the  risks  are 
now  high.  PEA  offers  only  "an  ttnbalanced 
plan  to  p-ash  development  of  vranlum  re- 
sources, to  accelerate  licensing  procedures, 
and  also  to  spcr.d  money  on  resc;irch." 

INVLSTMENT3  PBOBLtMS   FOREitLN 

David  Comey.  director  of  environmental 
research  for  Business  and  Professional  People 
for  the  Public  Interest,  a  Cliicago-based 
group,  strongly  argtied  that  the  Investment- 
banking  community  will  discontinue  financ- 
ing nuclear  power  plants  because  of  their 
cost  overruns  and  poor  deliverability.  He 
said  that  Chicago,  which  depends  upon  nu- 
clear power  more  than  most  large  cities,  may 
find  Itself  short  of  electric  power  in  the  fu- 
ture due  to  nuclear's  low  deliverability 
record. 

Alvin  Weinberg,  director  of  F£,A's  Kesearch 
Office,  Francis  Mayo,  Environmental  I>rotec- 
tion  Agency  regional  administrator,  and  even 
Edson  Case.  Atomic  En&rg>'  Commission  dep- 
uty director  of  licensing,  all  conceded  to 
Comey  that  nuclear  power  plants  ha\e  per- 
formed far  below  their  expected  80  percent 
capacity  factor.  Comey  said  that  based  on  In- 
dustry projections  of  725,000  megawatts  of 
installed  nuclear  capacity  by  1990  there  could 
l>e  *121  billion  In  cost  overruns  for  nuclear 
power  plants. 

Comey  added  that  1973  and  1974  data  in- 
dicate that  capacity  factors  for  nuclear  pow- 
er plants  dimiiUsh  llnearally  with  »<?e  after 
three  to  four  years'  operation,  with  plants 
older  than  seven  years  averagKig  a  38  per- 
cent capacity  factor. 

If  this  trend  continues,  total  cost  over- 
ro.ns  by  1990  will  exceed  $195  billion,  he 
maintained.  He  said  that  since  only  th? 
Federal  Government  Is  likely  to  be  available 
to  provide  the  capital  requirements  for  the 
nuclear  Industry,  such  firms  as  General  Elec- 
tric. Westinghouse.  Combustion  Engineer- 
ing, Babcock  and  Wilcox,  Consolidated  Edi- 
son. Consumers  Power,  and  others  "will  Join 
Lockheed.  Boeing,  and  Grumman  on  the 
roles  of  corporations  failed  out  of  costly 
technological  mLspdventtires  by  the  taxpay- 
ers." Comey  rUjo  maintained  that  utility 
per?onnel  are  unqualified  to  manage  exist - 
in?  nuclear  power  plants. 

FEA  Adm'.ulstrator  John  Sawhill'.';  "en- 
thusia.sm  for  nuclear  power  should  be  re- 
considered." Comey  urged,  adding  that  al- 
ternatives to  nuclear  power  should  include 
energy  conservation  reqttiring  major  changes 
in  lifestyle  and  clean  coal  other  alternative 
energy  sources.  Comey  added  that  FEA  and 
Congre.'=s  need  to  Invert  the  electric  rate 
structure  so  that  Industrial  users  pay  more 
in.'tead  of  less  and  are  motivated  to  con- 
serve more  energy  and  provide  tax  Inceii- 
tlvet.  for  builders  to  design  eneri^y  conserva- 
lion  into  new  constniction. 

V.'einberg  told  Comey  that.  "There's  not 
'•ery  much  that  we  can  argue  with"  cbout 
his  itatement  on  plant  deliverability,  add- 
ing that;  the  "technology  admittedly  is  a 
rather  new  one  for  large  reactors."  Ne  noted, 
however,  that  some  reactors  have  performed 
at  capacity  factors  higher  than  t'le  54  per- 
cent average. 

Case  cotintered  Come\  s  arguments,  saying 
that  an  AEC  cost-benefit  analysis  of  nuclear 
power  plants  Indicates  that  they  are  "more 
economic  for  most  situations  even  at  a  50 
percent  capacity  factor."  Case  denied  that 
AEC  ofliciaLs  have  oppo.^ed  the  clustering  of 
nucle.ir  power  plants  on  single  sites  after 
Comfv  had   said  that   officials   iti  the   AEC 
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COMMERCIAL  USE  OP  PLUTONIUM— 
AN  tTNFORGETTABLE  PRESEN- 
TATION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  another 
extremely  corent  and  supremel.v  impor- 
tant paper  has  just  been  released  by  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  nt 
1710  N  St.  mv.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Tne  29-p3ge  documenr,  entitled.  "The 
Plutonium  Decision:  A  Report  on  the 
Ri-ks  of  Pliitoi-iium  Recycle.'  is  written 
by  Prs.  Arthur  R.  Tamylin  ai^d  Thomas 
B.  Cochran,  physicists,  and  J.  Guctave 
Sprth. ntiorrev. 

Their  easily  understandable  and  rela- 
tively biiei  nrcsentacion  is  one  of  the 
mo.st  elepar.t  pieces  of  writing  I  have 
.seen  for  a  lonr:  while.  It  certainly  re- 
flects credit  to  tl^e  NRDC  hoard  mem- 
bers: Step' on  P.  Dufrtjan.  chairman:  Dr. 
Uoan  E.  A'orahamson,  Mrs.  Loi'is  Au- 
chincloss:  Boris  I.  Bi:ti:er;  John  T. 
Booth:  Frederick  A.  Collins.  Jr.:  Dr. 
Rene  J.  Dnbos:  James  B.  Pran;:e):  Rob- 
ert W.  Gilmore:  Dr.  Joshu'^  Lederbers;; 
J?.mes  Mnr.shall;  Ruby  G.  Martin:  An- 
thcnv  Mazzocchi;  Michael  Mcintosh; 
John  B.  Oakes;  Dr.  GifTord  B.  Pmchot; 
John  R.  Robinson;  Laurance  Rockefel- 
ler; J.  Willard  Roosevelt:  David  Sive; 
Dr.  George  M.  Woodwell;  and  Edwin 
M.  Zimmerman. 

JKIRODVCIION 

Ti'.e  paper  becins  with  an  introduc- 
tion as  follows: 

The  Atomic  Energy  Comml.ssion,  if  un- 
checked. Is  about  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  na- 
tional crisis.  Tlie  Commission  now  propo.ses 
to  authorize  the  nuclear  power  industry  to 
proceed  to  use  plutonium  as  fuel  in  commer- 
cial nuclear  reactors  around  the  country. 
The  result  of  a  decision  appro\  ing  this  coni- 
mercial  use  of  plutonium  v.i:i  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  large  civilian  plutonium  industry 
and  a  dramatic  escEUation  in  the  risks  posed 
by  nuclear  power. 

This  decision  to  launch  what  the  AEC  calls 
the  "plutonium  economy"  is  the  AEC's  re- 
cently released  draft  environmental  impact 
statement  for  plutonium  recycle — the  re- 
cycling of  plutonium  as  fuel  in  the  present 
generation  of  light  water  reactors  The  final 
version  of  the  impact  statement,  which  is 
expected  to  confirm  the  decision  to  author- 
ize plutonlu.m  recycle.  Is  due  in  six  to  nine 
months. 

Plutonium  is  not  native  to  Earth:  the  en- 
tire present-day  inventory  is  man-made,  pro- 
duced In  nuclear  reactors.  Plutonlum-239, 
t!ie  principal  Isotope  of  this  element,  has  a 
half-life  of  24,000  years,  hence  its  radio- 
activity is  undiminished  within  human  time 
scales. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  toxic  substance 
known.  One  millionth  of  a  gram  (there  are 
28  prams  in  an  ounce)  has  been  shown 
capable  of  producing  cancer  in  animals. 

Plutonium  is  also  the  material  from  which 
nviClear  weapons  are  made.  An  amount  the 
size  of  a  softbnll  is  enough  for  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion capable  of  mass  destruction.  Scien- 
tists now  widely  recognize  that  the  desifrn 
and  manufacture  of  a  crude  nuclear  explo- 
sive Is  no  longer  a  difficult  task  technically, 
the  only  real  obstacle  being  the  availability 
of  the  plutonium  itself   •    •    • 

It  Is  the  burden  of  this  report  that  the 
commercialization  of  plutonium  will  place 
an  Intolerable  burden  on  our  society  and 
its  institutions  •   •   • 

The  AEC's  Impact  statement  assessment 


of  plutor.ii.m  recycle  reinforces,  and  does 
iiot  allay,  these  concerns.  It  concedes  that 
the  pro'ulcms  of  plutonium  toxicity  and  nu- 
clear theft  are  far  from  solved  and  suggests 
that  they  may  not  be  for  some  years.  Yet  it 
concludes,  inexplicably,  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed ♦   •   «■ 

TABLE    or    CONTENTS 

Including  the  Introduction,  the  report 
h.i.s  seven  parts  as  follows: 

I.  Introduction 

II.  Dimensions  of  a  Conuncrclal  Plutonium 
Industry 

III.  The  Toxicity  of  Plutonium 

IV.  Nuclear  Theft  and  Safeguards 
A.  The  Problem  DeSned 

E.  Safeguards  and  the  Impact  StaUment 
C.    Adequate    Safeguards:    Are    They    Poo- 
s»ble? 

V.  Tlie  Thro.-;t  to  Civil  Liberties 

VI.  The  S>iper-H\iman  Requirements 

VII.  Options:  Allernati\es  to  Plutonium 
Recycle 

It  also  contains,  of  course,  footnotes 
and  a  word  about  the  authors. 
A   cgj.:p.artson    with   poisons   of   biological 

WARFARE 

Part  in.  "The  Toxicity  of  Plutonium," 
fcepint  as  follows: 

The  most  pernicious  product  of  the  nu- 
clear industry  Is  plutonium.  Microgram 
quantities  in  skin  wounds  cause  cancer,  and 
in  the  body  plutonium  is  a  bone  seeker 
where,  once  deposited,  it  can  cause  bone  can- 
cer. But  plutonium  is  most  dangerous  when 
inhaled.  Donald  Geesaman  explains  this 
hazard: 

"Under  a  number  of  probable  conditions 
plv.'Onlum  forms  aerosols  of  micron-sized 
particulates.  When  lost  into  uncontrolled  air 
these  pitrtiri-.ir.tes  can  remain  suspended 
for  a  significant  time,  and  if  inhaled  they  are 
preferentially  deposited  in  the  deep  lung  tis- 
sue, where  tiieir  long  residence  time  and  high 
alpha  activity  can  result  in  a  locally  Intense 
tissue  exposure.  The  lung  cancer  risk  asso- 
ciated with  these  radiologically  unicjue  aero- 
sols is  unknown  to  orders  of  magnitude. 
Present  plutonium  standards  are  certainly 
irrelevant  and  probably  not  conservative. 
Even  so.  the  fact  that  under  present  stand- 
ards, the  permissible  air  concentrations  are 
about  one  part  per  million  billion  is  a  com- 
mentary on  Plutonium's  potential  as  a  pol- 
lutant. Its  insolubility  and  long  half-life 
make  the  continuing  resuspenslon  of  par- 
ticulate contamination  another  unresolved 
concern  of  serious  proportions." 

To  determine  whether  the  AEC's  radiation 
protection  standards  for  plutonium  are  in- 
adequate, as  Geesaman  suggests.  Arthur 
Tamplin  and  Thomas  Cochran  undertook  a 
major  review  of  the  biological  evidence  for 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council.  Their 
conclusions,  foimd  in  their  report  "Radiation 
Standards  for  Hot  Particles."  are  that  plu- 
tonium particulates  or  "hot  particles"  are 
uniquely  virulent  carcinogens  and  that  the 
current  AEC  radiation  protection  sttindards 
governing  the  amotmt  of  plutonium  to  which 
members  of  the  public  can  be  exposed  are 
roughly  100,000  times  too  lax.  The  lung  can- 
cer risk  associated  with  hot  particles  of  pKi- 
tonium  as  estimated  by  Tamplin  and  Coch- 
ran is  comparable  to  the  lethl  dose  of  botulin 
toxin,  a  biological  warfare  agent.  Certainly 
one  would  hope  that  this  nation  would  give 
careful  consideration,  and  pursue  all  alterna- 
tives, before  implementing  an  energy  policy 
based  on  such  toxic  materials. 

.^s  a  result  of  the  Tamplln-Cochran  report, 
NRDC  formally  petitioned  the  AEC  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  reduce 
the  present  maximum  permissible  exposure 
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levels  by  100.000,  Neither  AEC  nor  EPA  have 
responded  finally  to  the  NRDC  petition,  but 
the  petition  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Radiation  Protec- 
tion, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Biophysical  Society  and  several  of  tlie  AEC 
national  laboratories.  .  .  . 

ABSOLUTE    REQUIREMENT    FOi:    A    MIR.XCIE 

Fart  VI.  "The  Super-Human  Require- 
ments," should  make  it  clear  to  everyone 
that  advocates  of  nuclear  power  and  its 
"plutonium  economy"  have  simply  lost 
touch  with  reality : 

The  commercialization  of  plutonium  will 
bring  with  it  a  major  escalation  ol  the  risks 
and  problems  already  associated  witli  nu- 
clear power.  Plutonium  will  further  strain 
the^lready  weakened  regulatory  fabric  of 
the^RcIear  Industry. 

Dr.  Hannes  Alfven,  Nobel  Laureate  in  Phys- 
ics, has  described  the  regulatory  imperatives 
applicable  to  the  nuclear  industry : 

"Fission  energy  Is  safe  only  if  a  number 
of  critical  devices  work  as  they  should,  if  a 
number  of  people  in  key  positions  follow  all 
their  instructions,  if  there  is  no  sabotage, 
no  hijacking  of  the  trunsporis,  if  no  reactor 
fuel  processing  plant  or  reprocessing  plant 
or  repository  anywhere  In  tlie  world  is  situ- 
ated in  a  region  of  riots  or  guerrilla  activity, 
and  no  revolution  of  war — even  a  'conven- 
tional one' — takes  place  in  these  regions. 
The  enormous  quantities  of  extremely  dan- 
gerous material  must  not  get  into  the  hands 
of  ignorant  people  or  desperados.  No  acts  of 
God  can  be  permitted." 

In  his  article  in  Science,  Tuly  7.  1972,  Dr. 
Alviu  Weinberg  i;lDiilarly  stresses  the  need, 
".  .  .  of  creating  a  continuing  tradition  of 
meticulous  attention  to  detail."  It  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  such  a  tradition  would 
have  to  be  "created."  Tliere  are  no  historical 
precedents  to  suggest  that  this  Is  possible 
on  the  scale  demanded  by  the  nuclear  In- 
dustry. Dr.  Weinberg  has  also  observed  that: 

"What  Is  required  is  a  cadre  that,  from 
now  on,  can  be  counted  upon  to  understand 
nuclear  technology,  to  control  It,  to  prevent 
accidents,  prevent  diversion.  Moreover,  In 
this  ultimate  world,  nuclear  reactors  will  be 
in  Uganda  as  well  as  the  U.S.A.,  In 
Ethiopia  as  well  as  England.  And  one  must 
ensure  the  same  high  degree  of  expertise  In 
the  underdeveloped  country  as  In  the  de- 
veloped covmtry." 

We  quote  Dr.  Weinberg  because  he  Is  one. 
If  not  the  only,  proponent  of  nuclear  power 
who  have  given  seriotis  thought  to  Its  re- 
quirements. But  the  public  and  Its  decision- 
makers must  seriously  question  whether  It 
will  be  possible  to  attract,  train  and  motivate 
the  personnel  required  for  these  functions. 
These  must  be  highly  qualified  persona  who 
win  maintain  a  tradition  of  "meticulous  at- 
tention to  detail"  even  when  the  glamorous 
aspects  of  a  new  technology  become  the  com- 
mo;iplace  operations  of  an  established  in- 
dustry. 

What  f^re  the  qualifications  of  these 
people?  How  does  the  AEC  and  the  nuclear 
Industry  plan  to  attract  and  continuously 
motivate  them? 

We  suggest  that  it  Is  beyond  human  capa- 
bility to  develop  a  cadre  of  sufficient  size 
ulth  expertise  of  "very"  high  order  that  can 
be  counted  upon  to  understand  nuclear  tech- 
nology, to  control  It,  to  prevent  accidents 
and  diversion  over  many  generations,  or 
even  over  the  present  generation. 

Tliere  Is  considerable  evidence  at  the 
present  time  to  suggest  that  the  fledgling 
nuclear  industry  Is  already  unmanageable. 

Following  that  statement,  the  report 
eniunerates  some  of  the  recent  events 
which  show  that  the  nuclear  industry  is 
clearly  incapable  of  meeting  the  require- 
ment for  a  miracle. 


FULL   TEXT    OF   THE    PAPER 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  paper  entitled  "The 
Plutonium  Decision:  A  Report  on  the 
Risks  of  Plutonium  Recycle,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  oi-dered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollov,s : 

The  PLrioNiuM  Decision:  A  RtroRT  on  the 
RiiKs  OF  Plutonium  Recycle 

(Bv-  J.  Gustave  Speth,  Arthur  R.  Tamp'.ln, 
Thomas  B.  Cochran ) 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council.  1710  N 
Street,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  Ii0036.  Sep- 
tember. 1974. 

"I  fear  that  when  the  history  of  this 
century  is  written,  that  the  greatest  debacle 
of  otu-  nation  will  be  seeit  not  to  be  our 
tragic  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  but  our 
creation  of  vase  armadas  of  plutonium, 
whose  safe  containment  will  repj'e.-sent  a  ma- 
jor precondition  for  human  survival,  not  for 
a  few  decades  or  hundreds  of  years,  bi-.t  for 
thousands  of  years  more  than  human  ci\ii- 
ization  ha''  so  far  existed." — James  D.  v.ai- 
soii.  Nob-:-!  Lavueate,  Medlcii'e. 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  ii  un- 
cliecked,  is  about  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  na- 
tional crisis.  The  Commission  now  proposes 
to  authoi::e  tne  nuclear  pKswer  Indtistry  to 
proceed  to  use  plutonium  as  fuel  in  com- 
mercial nuclear  reactors  around  tlie  country, 
Tlie  result  of  a  decision  approving  this  com- 
mercial use  ot  plutonium  will  be  the  creation 
of  a  large  civilian  plutonium  industry  and  a 
dramatic  escalation  in  the  risks  posed  by 
nuclear  power. 

Tills  decision  to  launch  what  the  AEC  calls 
the  "plutonium  economy"  '  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  AEC's  recently  released  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  for  plutonium  re- 
cycle— the  recycling  of  plutonium  as  fuel  in 
the  present  generation  of  light  wat.er  reac- 
tors.- The  final  version  of  the  impact  state- 
ment, which  Is  expected  to  confirm  the  de- 
cision to  authorize  plutonium  recycle,  is  due 
In  six  to  nine  months. 

Plutonium  Is  not  native  to  Earth:  the  en- 
tire present-day  inventory  is  man-made,  pro- 
duced In  nuclear  reactors.  Plutonium-239, 
the  principal  isotope  of  this  element,  has  a 
half-ltfe  of  24,000  years,  hence  Its  radio- 
activity Is  undiminished  within  human  time 
scales.  It  Is  perhaps  the  most  toxic  stib- 
stance  known.  One  millionth  of  a  gram 
(thove  are  28  grams  In  an  ounce)  has  been 
shown  capable  of  producing  cancer  in  ani- 
mals. Plutonium  is  also  the  material  from 
which  nticlear  weapons  are  made.  An  amount 
the  size  of  a  Softball  is  enough  for  a  nuclear 
explosive  capable  of  mass  destruction.  Scien- 
tists now  widely  recognize  that  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  a  crude  nuclear  explo- 
sive is  no  longer  a  difficult  task  technically, 
the  only  real  obstacle  being  the  availability 
of  the  plutonium  Itself. 

Thus,  former  AEC  physicist  Donald  Geesa- 
man observes  that  "pltitonium  is  a  f>iel  that 
Is  toxic  beyond  human  experience."  Its  ti.se. 
he  stat?s.  "will  Inextricably  involve  our  so- 
ciety In  the  large-scale  commercial  produc- 
tion of  a  substance  that  Is  a  suitable  nucle.-ir 
explosive."  '  The  successful  theft  of  this  ma- 
terial, as  Mason  Wlllrich  and  Theodore 
Taylor  note,  "could  enable  a  small  group  to 
threaten  the  lives  of  many  people,  the  social 
order  within  a  nation,  and  the  securltv  of  the 
International  community  of  nations."  * 

It  Is  the  b'.irden  of  this  report  that  the 
commercialization  of  plutonium  will  place  an 
Intolerable  strain  on  our  society  and  Its  in- 
stitutions. Our  unrelenting  nuclear  technol- 
ogy has  presented  us  with  a  possible  new 
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fuel  which  w'e  are  asked  to  accept  because  of 
its  potential  commercial  value.  But  our 
technology  has  again  outstripped  our  insti- 
tutions, which  are  not  prepared  or  suited  to 
deal  with  pltitonium.  And  those  who  have 
asked  what  changes  in  our  Institutions  will 
be  necessary  to  accommodate  plutonimn 
have  come  away  from  tiiat  enquiry  pro- 
foundly concerned.' 

The  AEC's  impact  statement  assessmsnt  of 
plutonium  recycle  reinforces,  and  does  not 
allay,  these  concerns.  It  coiicedes  that  the 
probicms  of  plutonium  toxicity  and  nuclear 
theft  are  far  from  solved  and  indioates  that 
they  may  not  be  for  some  years.  Yet  it  con- 
cludes, inexplicably,  that  ue  should  proceed 
Whetlier  stemming  from  blind  faith  in  the 
beneficience  of  the  techtiology  it  has  fostered 
or  from  a  callous  promotion  of  the  bureau- 
cratic r-.nd  industrial  interests  of  tlie  nuclear 
power  complex,  the  AEC  decision  cannot  be 
justified  In  light  of  what  we  know  and.  Jvist 
as  ini.portant.  what  we  do  not  know. 

11.    DIJIi'.NSIONS    OF    A    COMMEkTI^L    PLU'jONIUM 
INDUSTRY 

The  fuel  now  used  in  pre?piit-d.'y  reactors, 
tlie  light  water  reactors  or  LWR's.  is  urarr.um 
which  has  beeii  enriched  so  that  the  u-.n- 
ni"ni-:'35  content  Is  Increased  from  the  0.7 
percenc  present  in  natur.il  uranium  to  about 
3  or  4  percei.t.  Urai,IU'n-235  Is  a  fissionab'e 
i.-otnps  of  urp.nium.  Hie  remainder  of  tne 
fuel  being  ncn-fissHe  uranlum-238.  Unlike 
plutonium.  this  ur^inium  fuel  is  not  eN- 
tremeiy  toxic,  and  li  is  not  sufficiently  rich 
in  uranium-235  to  be  fashioned  into  nucle.^r 
weapoi.s.  Only  w  iih  extremely  sophisiicaiert 
technology  not  available  to  the  public,  not- 
ably gaseous  diffusion  plants,  can  uranium 
be  enriched  to  weapons  grade. 

While  present-day  reactors  are  operating, 
howevor,  they  are  alao  produciii?  as  a  by- 
product moderate  amounts  of  plutonium, 
principally  plutoniuni-239,  A  tj'pical  large 
reactor  produces  about  200-250  kilograms  of 
plutonium  each  year.  LWR's  capable  of  pro- 
dticing  1000  megav^-atts  (1  million  kilowatts) 
of  power  are  being  built  today.  The  pluto- 
nium is  produced  when  the  uranIum-238  In 
the  LWR  fuel  captures  neutrons.  Since  this 
plutonium  is  easily  fissioned.  It  can  be  used 
as  reactor  fuel.  "Plutonium  recycle"  is  the 
nuclear  Industrj'-AEC  proposal  to  recover 
this  plutonium  produced  in  LWR's,  process 
it  and  recycle  It  as  fuel  back  Into  LWR's. 

Scleral  critical  steps  are  Involved  in  re- 
cycling this  plutonium.  First,  the  used  or 
"spent"  fuel  from  the  reactor  must  be  ship- 
ped to  a  fuel  reprocessing  plant.  The  spent 
fuel  contains  plutonium,  uranium  and  ex- 
treinelv  toxic  fission  products  or  "high-level 
■wastes"  (strontium-90,  cesiiim-137.  etc.1. 
Tlie  func'aon  of  the  reprocessing  plant  is  to 
separate  these  three  constituents  and  pro- 
pare  them  for  their  next  destinations.  For 
example,  reprocessing  plants  are  supposed 
to  solidify  the  high-level  wastes  and  siiip 
them  to  a  permanent  AEC  repository  for  per- 
petual management.  As  yet,  however,  the 
AEC  l;as  no  such  repository.  Nor  does  the 
agency  know  whether  the  technology  and  so- 
cial i'lstitutions  for  isolating  ];igh-level 
was'-es  for  geologic  periods  can  be  made 
avaiUible. 

Tiie  princlp.ll  purpose  of  a  reprocessi.ig 
plant,  howevor.  is  to  recovotr  plutoniuni,  to 
convert  ii,  to  oxide  form,  and  to  ship  it  to 
the  next  fuel  cycle  stages — the  fuel  fabric.it- 
ing  and  assembly  plants.  At  a  ^uel  faliricat- 
ing  plant  the  plutonium  oxide  will  be  mixed 
with  uranium  oxide  Into  what  is  called 
"nii.ved  oxide"  fuel.  This  mixed  oxide  fuel 
will  be  f.abricated  into  fuel  pellets,  the  pellets 
will  be  placed  in  fuel  rods,  and  the.se  rods 
will  be  collected  into  fuel  assemljlies.  These 
assemblies  will  then  be  sent  to  the  re.ic'.ors 
for  use,  thus  completing  the  fuel  cycle. 

The  only  privately  owned  fuel  reprocess- 
ing plaut  which  has  operated  in  tlic  Lniled 
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States  Ir.  tlie  Niirl^nr  Fi  :■]  Si?rv!'cs  (NFS) 
plant  at  V.'est  Valley.  Nt  x  York.  Until  re- 
cently the  AEC  purclias  d  tli©  plutonluiti 
output  of  this  facility  f.v  wespons  and  re- 
search purposes.  Recentlv;  hovever,  the  AEC 
stopped  purchasng  recc  i-ered  plutoiiliiin. 
and  In  June,  lOTi!,  the  NI  S  plant,  closed  for 
renovation  and  enL-irpoii  e-  t.  Sin--e  nild- 
1972,  then,  all  spent  fue  from  LWR'.s  has 
been  simply  stoied  i.nd  :  i,-.t  rfproces.sert,  a 
favorable  development  In  terms  of  nnc)e.-.r 
theft  since  the  pejictratld  ;  r.idlaiion  of  the 
high-level  wastes  virtus  lly  Insures  that 
Plutonium  will  not  be  m;  ilen  a.s  I'l-ip  as  It 
is  st:!l  ml.\t-d  wi'h  these  v  HJ-te-.  in  the  .spent 
fuel  rodi. 

Two    addltlrrmi    fuel    n  proce.'<;ing    plant.^ 
are  now  being  construct!?  i,  a  Geraru!  Elec- 
tric Plant  at  Morris.  IIMTfis,  and  pn  Allied 
Gi:If  plent  at  Barnwell, 
recently  annoi'.nced  how 
plant  might  never  operat 
its  Investment  would  be 
desl^Mi  and   con??tri:ct:on. 
proceedings   are  .schedule 
for  the  Baruwei:  plant . 

There  are  at  presen.  n 
Plutonium  fuel  fabricau 
or  under  construction 

several  small  commercial  _   _ „, 

ess  Plutonium  for  researclland  cievelopmont 
purposes.  7he  first  major  'onimerclnl  plant 
U  planned  by  We.stlr.£hoi  se  for  Anderson, 
South  Carolina.  Nor  has  tl  ;re  yet  been  n-.iy 
non-experimental  use  of  p  utonU;m  as  fuel 
in  light-water  reactors.  a£  horgh  the  AEC 
attempted  st'.ch  a  iccrle  u  itll  stopp-d  bv  a 
lawsuit.'  f-»  >  » 

In  sum,  Plutonium  recj  ;"e  hrs  net  vet 
begun,  and  there  Is  ro  ":  nnjor  Ir  ilustrlal 
commitment  cf  resources  tc  it  at  thl.<^  point 
Tlie  reprocessing  plants  tha  here  been  built 
do  not  represent  a  Fibstant  al  inveN^ment  la 
national  terms.  ar:d  repror«  =.sinp  plant.s  may 
be  needed  in  any  case  to  pi  eparc  spent  fuel 
for  long-term  storage.  | 

On  the  other  hand,  if  thelplaus  of  the  AEC 
and  the  nuclear  industry  are  permitted  a 
major  plutonium  indusl,  v  wia  develop 
quickly.  Some  HO  tons  oflpluionium  could 
be  recovered  I'.om  conim*ciaI  reactors  by 
1985  aiid  some  IVOO  tons  i  v  the  vear  2000  ■• 
This  figure  for  the  year  i  ^')C  Inoludrs  the 
Plutonium  that  will  be  prrj  Irccd  in  the  fast 
breeder  reactor,  vhich  il:  ;  Ahc  plan.s  to 
Introduce  in  tiie  mid-i98a  i.  Thb;  is  a  new 
tjpe  oi  reactor  designed  J  o  produce  more 
Plutonium  than  it  consun  es.  a  plutonliun 
hidustry  by  tiie  turn  of  t  le  centur-  could 
Involve  hundreds  ol  LWHs  fueled  with  plu- 
tonliiui,  perhaps  a  score  of  fuel  reprnces.slnE 
and  fabricating  plants,  a  ,d  thousands  of 
interstate  onU  Internationt  I  shipments  con- 
talnn.g  huncreds  of  tons  d    plt.toiilum. 

m.  THE  TOXlr  ITT  OF  1   UTONllTt 

Tlie  most  pernicious  pr,  d-ict  of  the  nu- 
clear Industry  is  riv.to)  Iv.m.  Mlcrogiam 
quantities  In  skin  wounds  ^au.se  cn-icer  and 
lnthebodypln*onluml-n'  one  seeker  where 
once  deposited  it  can  causi  bone  cancer  hut 
Plutonium  Is  most  dangen  i:s  when  Inhaled 
Donald  Geesaman  e.KpIain.c.    his  hf»&>id- 

•Under  a   number  of  pr   bable   coi.dulons 
ph.tonlum    forms    aercsol^    „:    mlcrou-siised 
particulates.  When  lost  int,    uncontrolled  air 
there  particulates  cm  r..-mi  in  su.<per.ded  for 
a  s!s-nlflcat;t   time,  and   if    .nh..lef!   ihey  are 
preferontially  depo.si.ed  hi  ;  l.e  deep  lung  tLs- 
Bue,  where  their  long  rcsidei  ce  time  and  high 
alpha  activity  can  result  in  a  l,K;ally  inu-nse 
tissue  expi>8ure.  The  !ung;;ancer  rl.sk  a.s.so 
elated  with  these  radlologl 
sols    i.s    unknown    to    ordi 
Pretsent   plvitonlum   eland 
Irrelevant    and    probably 
Even  so,  the  fact  that  un 
ards.  the  permissible  a'r 
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abotit  ore  part  per  million  billion  Is  a  com- 
mentary on  Plutonium's  potential  as  a  pol- 
lutant. Its  Insolubility  and  long  half-life 
make  the  continuing  resuspension  of  particu- 
late contamination  another  unresolved  coa- 
ccrn  of  serious  proportions." ' 

To  determine  whether  the  AEC's  radiation 
prot»c;i,j-i  standards  for  plulonlum  are  In- 
adequate, as  Geesaman  suprpests,  Arthur 
Tamplln  and  Tlicmas  Cochran  undertook  a 
riajor  review  of  the  blologtca!  evidence  for 
the  Natural  ncsources  Defense  Cour.cil. 
Tlieir  caiicluslo:;s,  fovnd  in  thrir  report 
•nadiatlon  Stonderds  for  Hot  Par:!cles,"' are 
t'.at  pl'Uinium  particulates  or  "hot 
p.irticle.=.'  are  uniquely  virulent  c.rcinogens 
ai:d  th.-t  V^e  ruirent  AEC  rn^iaticn  protec- 
tion ytandsrds  governlrR  the  amount  cf 
plulonlum  to  which  members  of  the  public 
cai  be  c:<pc.«^ed  are  roughlv  100,000  times  t3o 
lax'"  The  I. in.;  c^nrer  risk  a'-soclated  with 
hot  particles  of  plutonium  as  e.stlmntcd  by 
TampMn  an'*  Cochrnn  is  eompamble  to  the 
lethal  dose  of  bctluln  toxin,  a  biological 
v/arfaro  age  it  Certain!  v  one  wou'd  hope  that 
thl.s  naticn  would  give  careful  consl.'-ei-a- 
tlcn,  ai'd  pursue  fill  alternatl- es.  before 
Implement Lig  an  er.eizy  polx-y  base^  on 
s.ich   toxic   materials. 

As  a  re?'ilt  of  the  TampMn-Cocl-'-an  renoyt, 
NPDC  Icrmnlly  petitioned  the  AFC  and  the 
Enviro:imen\2;  Protection  Af.'encv  to  reduce 
the  presei-t  m.ixlm'jm  oermlsslble  exposure 
levels  by  100,000.  Neither  AEC  nor  EPA  have 
responded  finally  to  the  N'ROC  petition, 
but  the  r>etltion  is  now  beHig  cotislriered  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Radlatljr  Pro- 
tection, the  N.itiontil  Aiadcnn  of  .Sciei  ces 
the  Biophysical  Society  and  several  of  the 
AEC  national  laboratorie'.  More  iver,  EPA 
will  shortly  co:nmence  a  aeries  ol  hearings 
aiid  other  initiatives  on  p'utonlum-related 
1-sues,  Including  the  hot  pr.rticle  covro- 
ver.iy. 

A:ihough  tiie  adea.rc^  tf  :he  AECs 
pUuonlurn  stand.irds  l;s  t"h'.:s  n  mw^ter  of 
considerable  doubt  and  great  controversy. 
the  AEC's  draft  impact  statement  for 
Plutonium  recycle  simply  as.sumes  that  the 
present  standards  are  adeq-.iate.  Tb.e  entire 
risk  anal.vsis  of  the  statement,  as  well  as  the 
Ultimate  d..'L.'-.ion  ro  proceed  wUh  plutonium 
recycle,  are  based  upon  a  premature  and 
unexplained  rejection  of  the  hot  particle 
hypothesis.  Vet.  the  AEC  is  forced  to  concede 
that  this  hypothesis  "is  being  given  careful 
consideration    in    a    sepa;-ate    proceeding."  n 

We  submit  that  the  AEC  ha.s  no  basis 
whalevir  to  conclude  that  plutonium  recycle 
wIM  not  causo  undue  rl.^^k  to  the  public 
heal  n  and  safety  until  It  has  either  satis- 
factorily rc'^olvcd  the  hot  particle  Issue  or 
cilculflted  the  impacts  of  plutjnium  recycle 
using  th.e  assumption  that  hot  particles  are 
uniquely  c'.rclnogenic.  The  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  for  plutonium  re- 
cycle does  neither. 

It  sho'.ild  be  remembered  that  there  Is 
clear  experimental  evidence  that  plutonium 
is  one  of  the  most  carcinogenic  substances 
known  regnrUJess  of  ones  views  about  th.c 
hot  particle  risk:  one  miUlouch  of  a  gram 
has  caused  cancer  In  expeilmcniul  t^nlmals. 
Thits.  the  mote  basic  question  is  svheiher 
we  v.ant  our  energy  system  bastd  on  a  mfite- 
rlal  of  unprecedented  toxicity. 

Some  Plutonium  conumination  of  the 
environment  ha.<  already  occurred,  due  prin- 
cipally to  ihe  atomic  weapoiiii  pn^^ram.  Aside 
from  Uie  worldwide  plutonium  contamina- 
tion a.ssoclated  with  the  fallout  from 
a'mospheric  weapons  tests.  Uieie  is  siguif. 
leant  ground  coniamUiation  at  tiie  Nevada 
Test  Site  and  the  Blkiuj  and  EiUwetok  Atolls, 
Tlie  AEC's  Plutonium  ueapous  plant  at 
Rocky  Flaid,  10  miles  west  ol  Denver. 
Colorado,  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  niosi 
costly  Industrial  fires  in  history.  The  leak- 
ace  of  plutonium  from  contaminated  oU 
ftt  I  his  site  led  to  an  nncoiitroUed  source  of 
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plutonium  which  was  some  orders  of  mngrl- 
tude  larger  than  the  Integrated  effluent  loss 
during  the  17  years  of  plant  operation.  As  a 
result  of  this  SDi.rce,  tens  to  hundreds  of 
grams  cf  plutonium  went  o.T  site.  10  milca 
upwind  from  Denver.  The  loss  was  Inter- 
ntlly  uniioti-c:!,  the  ultim.ite  deposition  is 
now  i^p-.cul;  i'-,e.  as  1:;  its  htnr.an  slsnlfi- 
cmce.'^ 

One  can  I'erlve  little  comfort  In  the  cur- 
rent operation  o£  the  small  comniercrtl  plu- 
tonium fuel  fabrication  lacllitles.  'ihe 
Kuclear  Matf-rhils  and  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion (NUMEC)  of  Apollo.  Prni<s";van!:i  was 
ri;:entiy  fined  $1.3,720  fur  a  sivteea  couit 
viol.". tier,  of  AEC  regulations  ranglni;  from 
fail'.ire  to  follow  radiation  monitoring  pro- 
ceriurts  to  la  Hut  e  to  comply  with  certain 
safegu.^rds  i-equirements.'"  Production  v.c.tk- 
ers  from  the  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  tacilUy 
in  Ei»vin.  Tennessee  met  with  AEC  inspec- 
tors on  Aujust  13,  1974  to  complain  about  the 
ab?eace  of  even  the  rudiments  of  accepted 
hc.iltli  phy-'ics  practices  at  that  plant. 

Occurrences  suoh  as  the.^,e  can  reasonably 
b?  eypec'.cd  to  multinly  greatly  if  plutoniuni 
is  made  a  major  article  of  commerce.. 

IV.    ',UC;  EAR  THKr.-  AND  S/\Ff:(;ri.\RDS 

A  Thr  problem  definea 
Oi;  May  iS  of  thli  year  the  world  was  m^de 
i.ramalically  aware  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween nuclear  power  and  nuclear  weapons 
v.nen  India  exploded  a  nuclear  device  made 
froi.a  plutonium  talten  from  a  "peaccfui" 
reactor  bulU  with  Canadian  assistance.  The 
threat  posed  by  the  availability  of  plutonium 
from  power  reactors  Is  set  out  by  Wlllrich 
and  Taylor  in  their  book  Nuclear  Theft: 
7iJ'..Vs  cud  Saf-guards: 

"As  fuel  for  power  reactors,  nuclear  weapon 
-•n.it-rlal  will  range  In  commercial  value 
:".-on-i  $3,000  to  i?],s.000  per  kilogram— rough- 
ly comparable  to  the  value  of  black  n-idrTtet 
heroin.  The  same  material  might  ro  hun- 
dred.s  of  times  mere  valuable  to  some  group 
wanting  a  powerful  means  of  deitiu^tic.i. 
Furthern-oro.  the  Cijzts  to  society  per  Ivil, - 
g.-am  cf  nuclear  matcri.U  tised  for  destruc- 
tive purpores  would  be  Immense.  The  dis- 
persal of  ve-y  small  amounts  of  fine-y  di- 
vlded  plutonium  could  necessitate  eva  na- 
tion and  decontamination  operations  cover- 
ing sever.M  square  kilometers  for  lone  peri. ids 
of  time  and  co.=tlng  tens  or  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  damage  could  run  to 
many  milllor.s  of  dollars  per  gram  of  plu- 
tonium used.  A  nuclear  expIo.5lon  with  a  yield 
of  one  klloton  could  destroy  a  major  iailus- 
trlal  lnstall?.tlon  or  several  large  o.mce  build- 
ings costing  hundred.s  of  millions  to  billions 
of  dollars.  The  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
people  whose  he.-'.lth  might  be  severely  dam- 
a;.red  by  dispersal  of  plutonium.  or  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  who  might  be  Itilled 
by  a  low-yield  nuclear  explosion  in  a  de::sely 
populated  area  represent  Incalculable  but 
Immense  costs  to  society."" 

In  our  troubled  world,  terrorist  activity 
and  other  forms  of  antl-.soclal  violence  is  an 
almost  daily  cocurrcnce.  A  recent  AEC  study 
Identified  more  than  400  incidents  of  Inter- 
national terrorism  carried  out  by  small 
groups  during  the  past  six  years.  ■  In  i.n  age 
of  bombs  and  bomb  threats,  of  aircraft  hi- 
J.'cklng.  of  the  ran-om  of  dlnloma's  end  the 
murder  of  Olympic  athletes,  the  risks  of 
nuclear  theft,  blackmail  anM  terrorism  r.ie 
not  mlnlmlred  even  by  some  of  the  mo?t 
ardent  supporters  of  nuclsar  energy.  Thus 
former  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  Clar 
ence  Larson  recently  described  the  evolutio.i 
of  a  plutonium  black  mar'-et: 

"Once  special  nuclear  ma^erl,•^l  is  success- 
fully stolen  In  small  and  possibly  econo.Ti- 
cally  acceptable  quantities,  a  supply-stimu- 
lated market  for  ?uch  Illicit  material  Is  bound 
to  develop.  And  such  a  market  can  surely 
be  expected  to  grow  once  the  source  of  sup- 
ply has  been  Identified.  As  the  market  prows, 
the  number  and  sl.?e  of  thefts  can  be  ev- 
pectf>d   to   grov.-   with    It,   and   I   fear   st-.ch 
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growth  would  be  extremely  rapid  once  It 
begins.  .  .  .  Such  theft  would  quickly  lead  to 
serious  economic  burdens  to  the  industry, 
and  a  threat  to  the  national  security."'" 

The  critical  point  here  is  that  these  tre- 
nie.idous  risks  will  become  real  with  the 
advent  of  plutonium  recycle.  Unles-s  plutonl- 
iun Is  reprocessed  and  recycled,  the  possibil- 
ity that  it  will  be  stolen  is  small,  for  if  the 
plutonium  has  not  been  "detoxified"  by 
separating  it  from  the  high-level  wastes  in 
the  spent  fuel,  it  Is  very  etfectively  protected 
from  theft,  at  least  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Willrlch  and  Taylor  explain  these  Important 
relationships: 

"In  the  light-water  reactor  (LWR)  fuel 
cycle  without  plutonium  recvcle.  plutonium 
which  Is  produced  in  a  povver  reactor,  if  re- 
processed, might  be  stolen  at  the  output 
end  of  a  reprocessing  plant,  during  transit 
from  the  reprocessing  plant  to  any  .':eparate 
Storage  facility  used,  and  from  a  long-term 
plutonium  storage  facility.  Until  irradiated 
fuel  is  reprocessed,  the  theft  poasibilities  in 
the  LWR  fuel  cycle  are  v>:nimal. 

"In  the  LWR  fuel  cycle  with  plutonium 
recycle,  in  addition  to  possibilities  without 
recycle,  plutonium  might  be  stolen  during 
transit  from  any  separate  long-term  storage 
facility,  and  from  a  fuel  fabrication  plant. 
Complete  LWR  fuel  assemblies,  each  contain- 
ing a  significant  quantity  of  plutonium 
might  also  be  stolen  during  transit  from  a 
fuel  fabrication  plant  to  a  power  reactor,  and 
at  a  power  plant  prior  to  loading  into  the 
reactor,  although  the  weight  of  each  assem- 
bly makes  this  difficult."  (Emphasis  added.)'" 
In  sum,  plutonium  recvcle  will  bring  with 
It  all  the  risks  associated  with  nuclear  theft 
that  numerous  author.s  h.tve  described.' 
Reasonable  prudence  dictates,  therefore, 
that  we  have  adequate  answer.s  lo  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  theft  well  in  hand  before  we 
begin  plutonium  recycle. 

B.  Safeguards  and  the  impart  statcjnent 
In  the  language  of  the  nuclear  industry, 
the  various  programs  and  techniques  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  theft  and  recover  stolen  nuclear 
material  are  called  "safeguards."  There  is 
now  widespread  agreement,  at  least  among 
those  outside  the  nuclear  industry,  that 
present  safeguards  are  woeiully  inadequate, 
rhe  AEC's  own  Rosenbatim  Report  con- 
cluded : 

"In  recent  years  the  factors  which  make 
safeguards  a  real,  imminent  and  vital  Issue 
have  changed  rapidly  for  the  worse.  Terror- 
ists groups  have  Increased  their  professional 
skills.  Intelligence  networks,  finances  and 
level  of  armaments  throughout  the  world. . . . 
Not  only  do  illicit  nuclear  weapons 
present  a  greater  potential  public  hazard 
than  the  radiological  dangers  associated  with 
power  plant  accidents,  but  ...  the  relevant 
regulations  are  much  le.ss  stringent."  ■* 

It  Is  not  that  the  AEC  has  not  implemented 
the  necessary  safeguards  programs;  rather 
it  has  not  even  developed  an  adequate  pro- 
gram on  paper. 

On  the  subject  of  safeguards,  the  AEC's 
draft  Impact  statement  for  plutonium  re- 
cycle Is  a  marvel  of  clouded  reasoning  and 
breezy  optimism.  Tlie  statement  concedes 
that  the  objective  of  keeping  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear theft  small  "will  not  be  fully  met  for 
the  recycle  of  Pu  by  current  safeguards 
measures."  ="  Steps  which  might  be  taken  to 
correct  current  Inadequacies  are  summarized 
In  the  statement  as  follows: 

"1.  Minimization  or  elimination  of  the 
transportation  of  plutonium  from  reprocess- 
ing plants  to  mixed  oxide  fuel  fabrication 
facilities  which  is  the  operation  most  vul- 
nerable to  an  attempted  act  of  theft  or  sabo- 
tage. To  the  extent  that  such  shipments  are 
minimized  or  eliminated,  the  safeguarding 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


of  plutonium  would  be  enhanced.  This  ob- 
jective can  be  accomplished  by  locating 
mixed  oxide  fuel  fabrication  plants  In  close 
proximity  to  or  adjacent  to  reprocessing 
plant.';  in  Integrated  Fuel  Cycle  Facili- 
ties. ... 

"2.  Further  protection  of  transportation 
functions  by  use  of  massive  sliipplng  con- 
tainers, special  escort  or  convoking  measures, 
vehicle  hardening  against  attack,  improved 
communications    and   response    capabilities. 

"3.  Additional  hardening  cf  facilities 
through  new  barrier  requirements,  new  stir- 
veillance  Insirumentation,  new  delaying 
capabilities  (e.g.,  incapacitating  gases). 

"4.  Upgrading  of  operating  and  guard  func- 
tions tlirough  the  use  of  personnel  security 
clearance  procedures,  a  Federally  operated 
nuclear  security  sy.stcm.  more  advanced  sys- 
tems for  moniLoring  and  searching  of  per- 
sor.nel,  and  closer  lial.son  with  law  enforce- 
ment authorities. 

"5  Improving  the  tiinelinesb  and  sensi- 
tivity of  the  system  of  internal  control  and 
accountability  of  plutonium. 

"6.  Use  of  'spiked'  plutonium  which  would 
be  less  sr,.sceptible  to  theft  and  v.ould  be 
more  difficult  to  manufacture  into  a  nuclear 
explosive  because  of  the  required  elaborate 
handling   procedures."  -' 

Despite  the  facts  (1)  thai  these  proposals 
are  preliminary  and  their  content  not  well- 
defined,  (2)  that  they  are  still  being  studied, 
some  for  the  first  time,  1 3 )  that  several  would 
require  Congressional  action.  |4)  that  sev- 
eral would  necessitate  substantial  changes 
in  the  structure  of  the  U.S.  utility  industry, 
and  (5)  that  a  sophisticated  s>aleguards  pro- 
gram would  pose  a  major  threat  to  civil  liber- 
ties and  pergonal  privacy,  the  draft  impact 
statement  nevertheless  recommends  that  we 
proceed  now  with  plutonium  recycle  because 
"The  Commission  has  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fiden':e  that  tlirough  implementation  of 
some  combination  of  the  above  concepts  the 
safeguards  general  objective  set  forth  earlier 
can  be  met  for  Pu  recycle."-  The  Commi^i- 
sion's  faith,  unfortunately,  is  hardly  reassur- 
in?. 

The  issues  of  a  federal  plutonium  nolice 
force  and  personnel  security  and  surveillance 
measures  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
section,^  for  they  are  the  entering  wedge 
of  what  promises  to  be  more  pervasive  and 
continuing  undermining  of  our  civil  rights. 
Two  other  potential  safeguards  sliould  be 
mentioned  here,  however,  in  order  to  high- 
light the  degree  to  which  the  issues  remain 
unresolved.  First,  the  draft  statement  refers 
to  the  possible  use  of  "spiked"  plutonium. 
i.e.  plutonium  combined  with  radioactive 
material  emiaing  high  levels  oi  penetrating 
radiation.  The  type  of  radiation  emitted  by 
plutonium — an  alpha  particle — while  ex- 
tremely carcinogenic  in  soft  tissue,  is  not 
very  penetrating  and  can  be  shielded  against 
without  heavy  concrete  or  lead  structures. 
The  spiking  of  plutonium  with  more  pene- 
trating radiation  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  hazards  of  handling  it  and  tlius 
decrease  the  theft  incentive.  This  step  would 
appear  to  be  an  essential  part  of  any  safe- 
guards program,  yet  It  could  substantially 
increa.sc  the  costs  of  plutonium  recycle,  mak- 
ing It  much  less  attractive  to  the  Industry. 

Second,  tlie  AEC's  lead  safeguards  sugges- 
tion— the  Integrated  Fuel  Cycle  Facility  con- 
cept— actually  represents  a  major  watering 
down  of  a  far  more  significant  concept,  that 
of  nuclear  power  parks  where  reactors  as 
well  as  fuel  reprocessing  and  fa'oricating 
plants  are  all  located  at  one  site.-*  In  our 
Judgment,  a  safeguards  system  which  does 
not  require  nuclear  parks  Is  not  addressing 
the  problem  of  theft  during  transportation  in 
a  serious  and  responsible  way.  Moreover,  the 
nuclear  Industry's  current  plans,  already  well 
advanced,  do  not  call  for  the  Implementation 
of  even  the  IiUegrated  Fuel  Cycle  Facilities 
concept. 


C.  Are  adequate  sa/egvird!^  possible? 

Wliile  it  may  be  possible  to  devise  an  ade- 
quate safegunid  system  in  tlicory.  there  is 
little  reason  to  iDelieve  that  such  a  sysleni 
would  be  acceptable  in  practice.=5  This  is 
true  for  several  reasor.s. 

First,  the  problem  Ls  immense.  The  Illegal 
diversion  cf  weapons  material  is  only  one 
type  of  anti-social  behavior  a  safeg'iards 
proc'ram  must  protect  against.  Terrorist  acts 
against  the  reactors,  shipments  of  radio- 
active wastes,  fuel  reprocsssing  faciiitits  and 
wa.ste  repositories  can  result  in  catastrophic 
releases  of  radioactivity.  Such  threats  against 
nuclear  facilities  have  already  occurred  •" 
Moreover,  a  .safeguards  system  would  have 
to  exist  on  a  vast,  worldwide  ba-sis.  Some 
100(1  nuclear  re.ictors  are  projected  for  the 
United  States  in  the  year  2000.  with  hun- 
dreds of  tiliipments  of  radioactive  materials 
dailv.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  plutonium  will 
be  in  the  commercial  sector  of  our  economy 
by  that  date.  ■  Abroad,  American  firms  are 
constructing  nticlear  reactors  In  countries 
that  have  little  political  stabilitv  and  In 
countries,  such  as  Japan,  who  have  not 
signed  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  Safe- 
guarding nuclear  bomb  material  would  ulti- 
mately require  a  restructuring  of  the  soclo- 
ptluical  institutions  on  a  worldwide  scale. 
The  United  Nations  I'nfcrtunately  gives  ii.s 
little  reason  to  believe  tiiat  this  Is  a  prac- 
liCiU  reality. 

Second,  safeguards  measures  are  .strongly 
opposed  by  the  nuclear  industry.  Some  indi- 
cation cf  tlie  degree  to  which  the  Industry 
is  sen.flrive  to  the  diversion  hazards,  and 
the  de^'ree  with  which,  the  industry  Is  likely 
to  be  an  effective  partner  in  the  enforcement 
and  im.plementation  of  safeguards  programs 
can  lie  gleaned  from  published  accounts  of 
the  industry's  response  to  the  modest 
strengthening  of  the  AEC  safeguards  rules 
which  were  first  published  in  the  February  1, 
1973.  Federal  Register. 

Some  of  the  comments  received  on  tl"e.=e 
proposed  regulations  were: 

".  .  .  it  Is  clear  thai  the  severity  of  the 
proposed  [physical  secur!'\]  procedures 
greatly  exceeds  any  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  public  need  intended  to  be  served. 
We  are  unaware,  and  we  'oelieve  tlie  Industry 
as  a  whole  is  unaware,  of  occurrences  of  in- 
dustrial sabotage  which  would  tend  to  Jus- 
tify the  imposiiion  of  requirements  as  .strict 
a.s  those  proposed.  The  Commission  has  not 
demonstrated  the  need  ...  or  offered  any 
justification  or  explanation.  .  .  .  Certainly 
the  public  interest  will  not  be  served  by 
adoption  of  burdensome  requirements  dis- 
proportionate to  the  end  sought."  — from 
comment  of  Kerr-McCee: 
and. 

■'.   .  .  a    move    backward    to    the    types    of 
security  practices  in  the  Manhattan  District 
era.  "  — from  comment  of  Westl'ighouse; 
and. 

■'One  principal  objection  is  to  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  use  of  armed  per-sonnel  .  .  . 
and  the  seeming  reliance  on  such  personnel 
to  protect  against  threats  to  the  common 
defence  and  security.  ...  To  ihe  extent  that 
the  proposed  regulatlon.s  .  .  .  require  an 
armed  confrontation  between  a  licensee's  se- 
curity force  and  potential  divertors.  the  pro- 
posed regulations  should  be  amended.  The 
surest  and  most  proper  method  of  protec- 
tion ...  is  prompt  detection  and  report- 
ing. .  .  . "  — from  comment  of  United  Nu- 
clear. 

Third,  experience  with  present  safeguards 
is  hardly  reassuring.  The  NUMEC.  over  sev  - 
eral  years  of  operation,  was  unable  to  ac- 
count for  six  percent  (100  kilograms)  of  the 
weapons  grade  material  that  it  liandled.  and 
as  noted  previously  was  recently  fined  by  the 
AEC.  in  part  becaii.se  of  safeguards  vlolp- 
tions.  At  a  recent  safeguards  .symposium  the 
director  of  the  AEC's  Office  of  Safeguards  and 
Materials    Management    ob.served    tha*.    'we 
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hnve  a  long  way  to  go  to  gtl  Into  tl.at  happy 
land  wlicre  one  cr.n  mea-s-jifc  r^crAp  effluents, 
protlrcts.  Inputs  and  dlscai  .'s  to  a  one  per- 
cent nc^urncy.' 

Tills  statement  takes  en  daiticiMar  slgnifl' 
crncc  when  it  Is  realized  th  it  oiily  one  half 
c!  c.!ie  percent  of  the  p'.uic  liuni  uti!.:^ed  by 
llie  coiamerclal  sector  In 
c.niiah  to  nialce  hunrlieds  i 
'-"iie  editors  of  Bulletin  oj  i. 
.■i\'s  have  noted  that  the 
rr-.t:  i  ••g"  of  nuclcnr  s'llpnu' 
I:.;-  saregiiarcij  problem- 
c  ;e  iJiftancci  where  thcfc  c 
mnt;:".!'-;  v.-oxiM  have  been  r 
Falpniciit  bound  for  Missot  ri  ended  up  In 
Ejr.u.  ;i;  another  shipment  bt  tween  two  Cali- 
fornifi  cities  was  eveniutlly 
Tijv.fi;  p.,  Mexico/'  Finally, 
General  Accounting  OlT^ce 
thr.-e  AEC  licensed  contract, 
in  some  cas.«s  access  to  cssilj 
titles  of  special  nficlc.ir  mi  1 
gaincct  in  less  Lhaai  a  minui< 
plejt  of  tools,  a;  two  of  t 
checked,  GAO  f.-una  weak  p 
ineffective  (,'"«rd  paL:oi<:.  u 
systems,  leik  of  aulcma.ic- 


t  he  year  2000  Is 
auuilc  bombs. 
e  Atomic  Scicn- 
freo'.icnt,  "mis- 
its  higlilishts  a 
Lijr.cklng.  They 
we.  pens  grade 
Ictiioly  cisy:  a 


lo^:attd  In 
spot  chec':  by 

nve-stlpators   u: 

irs  showed  that 
portable  cjuan- 

terlal  could  be 
tising  tiia  sim- 
3  three  plants 
ysical  barriers, 

sffeci-ive  alarm 
'.eciicn  devices. 


and  the  absence  of  un  "act'.f^i  plan"  should 

mauerial   be   htrilen  cr  di\r;t 

t'le   AjEC's   in-ipoctrr.-;   wer 

facilities  good  mara:;  cu  vir^UL'.Uy  t'.ci> 

ciTlty  category. 

Fourth,  anu  pcriiops  mi:sc 
Is  little  reason  to  hcli2ve  that 
work  vhcn  little  cl.'se  cioci.  F  ;r  e.\amplr \  t' 
/EC  supports  thp  cieation  of 
'ortie  which  ni'ght  provide  ai: 


eral  presence  whc.iever  ..he  i^c  of  force  moy 

be  ntcclecl  to  p;\>.ect  these 

gCiOUb  materlcls  from  fr.Uing 

rf  Aould-be  r.abcicurs  and  b!  icVniaiisr 


ncrcdlbly  dan- 
l.ito  t!:»  hMicis 
;.  But 
thct  pcliro  ere 
erectivc  at  a  level  ccinmi-nJur.itc  with  the 
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ceptable?  The  general  point  1  lere  Is  that  our 
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gj-.ing  t'le   ■:fine 

SJ- 

baoUi-.Jly.  there 
safegrardj  will 
tbo 

a  f.  doral  pel  ice 
iniiiieulaio  fccl- 


he  Nc.v  Yci'lc 
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safegtiards  .system  rnurt  be  c 

lible;  it  mr,  t  mairtaiT-.  v  hit 

former  Director  of  the  Oak 

Laborricry,  h.^s  called  '\;ni 

lance"  and  "a  corti,iuin3  t 

tlculous  attention  ic  deia'i. 

man  Ins'ftutiona  are  far  frcn 

experience    iiidlcr.t?-;   that   ra 

talning    a    high    degree   of   e^p'-:;.    vif 

,Tnd  m^tlcuiotn  attention  la  Ceir.i:,  ou 

crnmental     bureaucracies     iijstead     b 

careless,  rijid,  drfcnslve  anrl 

crrupt.  A  basic  ciuesilcn,  ll^en, 

we  wa.'ii  t:>  entrust  so  dcmari 

lentin.q;  a   technology  as  plu 

to  Ins'ltutlons  v.-hlch  are  ncdilgcnt  of  their 

ov.n   rtspon->ibiUties   and   insinsltive   to  the 

rights  of  others  and  to  tec;.nl|:al  fix'.'S  which 

are  untried  and  unprvjven. 

V.  The  threat  to  c'u-il  liberties 
One  principal  reason  for  our  bellevin::;  that 
an  p.deejua'e  .safeguards  system  would  not  be 
acceptable  In  pr.'ciice  \s  the  t  :emendcv.s  so 
clal  cost  of  sw'Sa  a  K;-stem  in  t(  rms  of  humpn 
freedom  and  prlvr.cy.  Safest'?,  'ds  necessarily 
Invc've  a  large  f-xpan^ion  of  pt.lice  powers. 
Some  one  mlUjon  person*;  hR\- ;  been  trained 
in  the  handlin?,  rioving  an;,  operation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  projec  td  growth  of 
the  nnclenr  Industry  will  give  iso  to  a  paral- 
lel and  an  ulti.mateiy  nnoh  i  irger  group  of 
persons.  In  this  case  civilian^ 
subjected  to  secu.rity  clearn 
sjcurity  procedures  now  comn 
military  weapons  program.  Ircleed.  the  AEC 
makes  the  following  disturblrjg  statement  in 
it^   draft   Impact   assessment 
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"Security  problems  are  much  simplified 
when  it  can  be  established  with  high  prob- 
ability that  the  persons  who  are  responsible 
for  the  handling  of  plutonlum  or  Implement- 
ing of  rolut-c-d  safeguards  programs  are  trust- 
worthy. Various  court  rulings  In  recent  years 
have  been  favorable  to  the  protection  of  in- 
dividual privacy  and  of  individual  r:ght-to- 
W'ork.  The^e  rulings  have  made  it  diincult 
t>  make  a  ptraoual  background  ciieck  of 
an  Indi\ic1'  a  in  can-.mcrcial  acti'itles  to 
assure  witii  liiph  probf.billt  •  that  lie  is  trust- 
worthy and,  hence,  potentially  acc.ptablL'  as 
a  Etov. ard  for  the  trGtection  ci  plutcninm. 
The  AEC  h:-.s  reciuci.ted  lejt.slati.nn  which 
would  allo.v  bacUgiound  chselrs  of  Individ- 
uals v.lth  access  to  plvitonium  and  r-rlateU 
material  ac-ccun'abllitv  records.  We  believe 
that  enabling  legislation  such  a.s  this  is 
neccst-arv  to  iiio  furliifr  improvement  of  pe. - 
sonnel  selection  practices."  '- 

The  Unp.ns  of  poMee  dossiers  will  not  be 
limited  to  nuclear  Industiy  pcrs-onnel.  The 
;:ew  York  Ti.-^nes  reported  August  11  th  a 
Texas  stttte  poUcc  maintain  files  on  nt'ctear 
pow  r  plant  opponent  ,."■=  The  police  stated 
that  t!icy  }i;i;l  information  that  soric  nuclear 
oppon^'Uts  iii'^'ht  at:c!.->pt  te.  apbotugo  traus- 
mifslon  llnc-s,  though  they  declined  to  dis- 
close t'loir  informaticn  or  its  souvce.  IIo'v 
much  wore  {;ovci;iment  Investigation  Inio 
the  priste  live?  of  indl.lduals  cun  he  toki-- 
ated  by  a  f-ce  f.nceiy?  Security  and  sur.e.l- 
lanre  ;.rofcciurcs  ..t  best  Infrinfe  upon  tl:e 
privacy  of  families  and  their"  frientls.  At 
worst,  they  are  tlie  Inotrunienta  of  rcpres- 
i'on  and  rrprif.al. 

A  Fccoi.d  AEC  s,;fc-gur^-|  proposal  Is  t'.e 
creation  of  a  lederal  police  fcJrcc  for  the 
protection  of  plutonlum  pl.-t-.ts  and  .ship- 
ments. The  d'-a't  Impart  r.tatemont  fti- 
Plutonium  recycle  justifies  ?uch  a  f<.-dpral 
force  In  the  following  ternis: 

"A  federal  sjcurlty  sy^tPii  woaM  be  less 
apt  to  havo  the  variations  In  .t,.'T  .-;id  capa- 
bility that  ivov.'cJ  be  cncjuntc-^-t  in  u-e  cf 
private  security  guard?.  In  addition.  It 
.■'liouUl  he  noted  that  the  c- i;.^cque:i.;cs  of  a 
caccc.- •jf ul  iheit  or  diver.-^ie.-i  of  p'.utonium 
would  undcubted'.y  liave  nationwide  liu'-acts 
nnd  could  bc^t  be  handled  b  Federal  au- 
thorities; ceriiiinlv,  with  Fedeirl  pnrtiolpa- 
tlon,  there  is  the  potential  for  a  larger  force, 
mere  eflcti'-e  wenp-^n".  ai  d  hcticr  ceiiirpu- 
liicatlnnF."  ■• 

But  v,-hat  -t.,ndard.s  shruld  go-  ern  end 
re;i.raln  li  e  operations  of  sttch  a  for:e? 
Tlie  AEC  has  already  !fFued  slicot-to-klll 
orders  o  'cs  t)  prrronnel  directing  the  pro- 
diTctlon,  sMpmcnt  and  stora.'.'e  of  ptomic 
weapons.  at  the  height  of  the  Vom  Klppur 
Wp.r."  Once  a  ?!en!ficant  theit  of  pl-.nonium 
or  other  v.e.ipnns  '•nntrrli'.  ha-;  occtirred.  how 
will  It  b?  recovered?  To  prevert  trptBc  In 
heroin,  police  hp.ve  asV-cd  for  no-knock 
search  laws.  This  lnfr!n;;es  upon  one  of  our 
most  cherl.«hed  freedoms.  To  live  with  plu- 
tonlum we  nny  have  to  a'?i''.don  tills  free- 
dom along  with  others.  In  the  presence  of 
nuclear  blackmnll  threats,  the  Institution  of 
m'-.rtini  law  seems  Inevitable.  It  ha-,  been 
said  that  the  wide-^pread  avallabllitv  of 
weapons  material  and  terrorlEt.s'  targets  In 
the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  will  radically  alter 
the  power  balance  between  larr"  and  small 
S'Olal  units.-'  It  .should  be  adcied  that  the 
threatened  .society  will  undoubtedly  attempt 
to  redress  that  balance  tbrourh  sophisti- 
cated and  dra.stic  police  action." 

In  sum,  to  accommodate  plutonlum  we 
shall  have  to  move  towards  a  more  Intlmt- 
dptecl  Roc^ciy  with  greatly  reduced  freefJom.s. 
In  this  re-pect  the  following  pas.sage  from 
the  Report  cf  the  dl.stlngulshed  International 
group  of  scientists  attendin!;  the  23rd  Pug- 
wa-h  Conference  on  Science  and  World 
Afalrs  Is  Instructive: 

"The  problem  of  theft  of  nuclear  material 
by  Internal  groups  or  individuals  Intent  on 
sabotage,  terrorism  or  blackmail  wns  agreed 
to  be  a  very  serious  cue,  .^.Ithouch  there  wa« 


some  sentiment  exprer-sed  that  the  pcs.slbil- 
Ity  of  such  activity  v/as  much  :uualier  in 
socialist  states." 

We  believe  t^at  se.it iment  to  be  true.  It 
Is  Elso  apparent  ihat  that  l3  the  d.rect.'oi 
la  which  we  mu;;t  move  to  accommodate  the 
nuclear  industry.  After  having  spent  billions 
of  dollar.!  for  our  nuclear  deterrent,  our  civi- 
lian nuclear  l"dusti-y  j:n~ht  well  arcompilsh 
th.it  which  our  defense  system  l.s  trying  to 
prevent. 

Dr.  Alvin  Weinberg,  former  Dire  tor  of  the 
Oak  ridge  National  Laboratory.  Is  oiie  of 
the  few  poi-sons  closely  associated  with  the 
nuclccr  power  ccinp'.ex  who  lies  looked  care- 
fully at  the  political  and  regulatory  ins'l- 
tutions  that  will  be  nece£.-.3ry  to  support  a 
piutonium-base-.l  nuclear  power  economy. 
Dr.  Weinberg 'u  views  on  tiilE  su'j.lcct  merit 
doio  atLcnllon. 

Weinberg's  basic  premise  is  stated  la  his 
ani:':e  "Social  InstiUitions  and  Nuclear 
Eiierjiy"  v.hich  api>eared  In  the  July  7,  1972, 
iff  lie  of  Science: 

"V.'e  nu"!car  pcopie  have  ma.le  a  Fni'stian 
bnrgain  with  .society.  On  the  one  hand,  v.c 
offer — in  tiie  cntplyti.?  nuclear  burner — an 
i  ■''xi;austil).'e  source  cf  ene-gy.     .     .     . 

"But  tiie  price  that  we  demard  of  society 
for  this  magical  enerijy  source  Is  bo'.h  a 
\l?iii\uce  aiui  a  longevity  cf  ovir  social  lus;l- 
tullo.i?  th.-'.t  we  are  quite  un accustom-: d  tj 
.  .  .  In  a  sense,  we  ha\e  estibll.  lied  ::  mili- 
tary priesthood  w'lich  guards  against  InaU- 
voric.it  use  of  ;iu.le.''.r  wennons.  which  ma'n- 
tuins  what  a  priori  setms  to  be  a  precarious 
balance  between  ro.-'.diness  to  go  to  war  and 
vigilance  r.gHiust  hum.in  errors  that  would 
;-ieclpltate  war.  Moreover,  tii.s  is  not  .':onie- 
thmg  that  will  go  away,  r.t  least  not  .-iooy. 
The  discovery  cf  tiie  bomb  has  Impos-rti  an 
.'.-c'.'.iit.onal  dcjnancl  on  our  social  UistTtut.ous. 
It  hr.3  called  forth  this  military  priosUioo.l 
ui"n  viilch  ■  •  a  way  wc  all  depend  Ic-r  our 
Eur-.i.al. 

"it  seems  to  me  land  in  ih!.s  l  repe-t 
fi'^me  views  expressed  very  well  by  Atomic 
Energy  Commlsrir T>er  Wilfrid  Johnson)  thDt 
peaceful  nuclear  energy  r'sbably  wiVi  make 
demands  of  the  same  sort  on  our  EoMety, 
a'Hl  possibly  of  evn  longer  duration."-" 

Kore  Dr.  Wtinberp;  ob;:ervos  th'xt  nuc!c?r 
t'owfr  v.!]!  place  ••npreccdcnttd  Etr.iii's  on 
cur  ins<iMttlo.;s.  He  correctly  rti'tes  that  the 
nuclear  power  Industry  v,:!!  pose  problerns 
for  EOC'.ety  that  ellipse  ihoie  posed  by  nii- 
c1°:.r  v.cspons. 

Ii:  an  unnu  )V.s:'e'.  p»ncr  rircul.itrc'.  prior 
to  n  conference  at  the  VVoodrow  Wilson  In- 
lT;;;.t'.crnnl  Center  for  Schclars  in  Washinf»- 
tci'i.  DC.  o'i  Juns  18,  1973.  Dr.  V>eln'??rj 
elrborated  hi."  •'•\t\:-:  on  the  type  of  hiit'tu- 
..i-ns  roquireJ  to  cope  with  the  plitcnlum 
econom-: 

'"^•n'i  s'lgt  e-jtion  ^imposed  >?y  Sldnev  Rle- 
c^I)  ti-:.Tt  is  relevant  to  the  sltuat'.o'^  in  the 
t  nitod  States  woult't  be  t.o  establish  a  n- 
tlontl  cory>oratlon  nr-tterned  .after  COMSAT 
to  t-'ke  charge  cf  the  rjencration  of  nuc'ear 
e'octrlclty.  Such  an  organization  would  hr>vr 
t-»chrilcal  resources  that  must  exceed  those 
avpilable  to  even  a  large  utility:  and  a  high, 
order  of  technical  expertise  in  operating  re- 
actors and  their  stib-systems  Is  e.T-'ntlnl  to 
ensuring  the  continu?d  lnte{Tity  of  these  de- 
vices. (Here  Dr.  Weinberg  riigge5ts  natlonp.!- 
izatioii   of  the  industry.) 

"Each  country  now  has  Its  own  AEC  that 
sets  standards  or.  In  some  cases,  actually 
monitors  or  op.rutes  reactors.  Perhaps  tliis 
will  be  sufficient  forever.  Yet  no  government 
has  lasted  continuously  for  1000  years;  only 
the  Catholic  Cluirch  has  sur^ived  more  or 
loFS  continuously  for  2000  years  or  so.  Our 
commitment  to  nuclear  energy  Is  assumed  to 
last  In  perpetultj- — can  we  think  of  a  na- 
tional entity  that  possesses  the  resiliency  to 
remain  alive  for  even  a  slvgle  half-life  of 
pluto;:lum-239?  A  ncr;nanent  cadre  of  ex- 
perts that  v.ill  retain  Its  continuity  ever  Ini- 
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mensely  long  times  hardly  seems  feasible  If 
the  cadre  is  a  national  body. 

•It  may  be  that  an  International  Author- 
ity, operating  as  an  agent  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, could  become  the  focus  for  this  cadre 
of  expertise.  The  experts  themselves  would 
remain  under  national  auspices,  but  they 
would  be  part  of  a  worldwide  community  of 
experts  who  arc  held  together,  are  monitored, 
p.:-:d  are  given  long-term  stability  by  the  In- 
ternational Authority.  The  Catholic  Church 
i.3  the  best  example  of  what  I  have  In  mind: 
a  central  authority  that  proclaims  and  to  a 
decree  enforces  doctrine,  maintains  Its  own 
loi;g-terin  social  stability,  and  has  connec- 
tions to  every  country's  own  Catholic 
Church."   (Italic  added.) 

These  are  far-reaching  concepts  pro.':ented 
by  Dr.  Weinberg.  The  basic  question  they 
pose  Is:  Will  the  plutonlum  economy  raise 
Focio-polillcal  problems  of  such  magnitude 
tliat  their  resolution  will  be  unacceptable  to 
.society?  In  attomptin-;  to  do  the  impossible — 
live  with  plutonlum — we  may  create  the 
intolerable. 

VI.      THE      SUPER-IiTJMAN      HEQriRCMEXTS 

The  commercialization  cf  plutoniuin  will 
bring  with  it  a  major  escalation  of  the  risks 
and  problems  already  associated  with  nu- 
clear power.  Plutonium  will  further  strain 
tiie  already  weakened  regulatory  fabric  of 
ti;s   nuclear   industry. 

Dr.  Hannes  Alfven.  Nobel  Laureate  In 
Physics,  has  described  the  regulatory  huper- 
a'ives   applicable   to   the   nuclear   Industry: 

"Fission  energy  is  rafe  only  If  a  number  of 
critical  devices  work  rs  tliey  sljould,  if  a 
number  of  people  In  key  positions  follow  all 
their  Instructions.  If  there  Is  no  sabotage,  no 
hijacking  of  the  trrnsports.  If  r.o  reactor  fuei 
processing  plant  or  reprocesi;in^  plant  or 
repository  anywhere  in  the  world  1  i  situated 
in  a  rEgion  of  rltts  cr  guerilla  aciivltv,  end 
r.o  revolution  or  war — even  a  'conventional 
one' — takes  place  in  the.se  rrglon.s.  The 
cnonnous  quantities  of  crztremelv  dangerous 
material  mvit  not  get  into  the  h.-uids  of 
ignorant  people  or  do.nerados.  Ko  acts  of 
God  can  be  permitted."  ' 

In  his  article  Li  Science,  D;-.  Weinberg 
-similar'.y  slros.-es  tie  need.  ".  .  .  of  creating 
a  cont:niilng  tradillcn  of  meticulous  atten- 
tion to  detail."  It  Is  important  to  recognize 
that  such  a  tradition  would  have  to  be 
"created."  There  are  no  historical  prec-.dents 
to  suggest  tliat  tills  is  possible  on  the  scale 
demanded  by  the  nuclear  industry.  Dr.  Wein- 
berg has  also  observed  that : 

"What  is  required  U  a  cadre  that,  from  now 
0-1,  can  be  counted  upon  to  understand  nu- 
c!er.r  technology,  to  control  It,  to  prevent 
accidents,  prevent  diversion.  Moreover,  In 
this  ultimate  world,  nuclear  reactors  will  be 
in  Uganda  as  well  as  tlie  U.S.A.,  In  Etiilcpia 
a.i  well  as  Ensland.  And  one  must  ensure  tiae 
same  high  decree  of  expcrti.;e  In  the  under- 
developed co,,:!try  as  in  tlie  developed 
country."  ^ 

We  quote  Dr.  Weinberg  because  he  is  one, 
if  not  the  only,  proponent  of  nuclear  power 
who  has  given  serious  thought  to  Its  require- 
ments. But  the  public  and  Its  decisionmakers 
must  scriousiy  qt:estion  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  attract,  train  and  motivate  the 
personnel  required  for  these  f  unction.s.  These 
nntst  be  highly  qualified  persons  who  will 
maintain  a  tr.'iditlon  of  "meticulous  atten- 
tion to  detail"  even  when  the  glamorous 
a.'pects  cf  a  new  technology  become  the  cora- 
i.ionplace  operations  of  an  established  in- 
dustry. What  are  the  qualifications  of  these 
pcople?  How  does  the  AEC  and  the  nuclear 
industry  plan  to  attract  and  continuously 
motivate  them?  We  suggest  that  it  Is  bevond 
luman  capability  to  develop  a  cadre  of  "suf- 
ficient size  with  expertise  of  "very"  high 
order  that  can  be  counted  upon  to  uiider- 
stand  nuclear  technology,  to  control  it,  to 
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prevent  accidents  and  diversion  over  many 
generations,  or  even  over  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

There  Is  considerable  evidence  at  the  pres- 
ent Ume  to  suggest  that  the  fledgling  nuclear 
industry  is  already  unmanageable.  For  ex- 
ample, in  testimony  presented  to  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Ralph  Nader  and  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists  on  January  29,  1974,  made 
public  a  heretofore  secret  report  by  an  AEC 
Task  Force  dated  Octo!,>er,  1973.  That  report 
stated   the  following: 

"Review  of  the  operating  history  nssocia*ed 
with  30  operating  nuclear  reactors  indicated 
that  during  the  period  1-1-72  to  5-30-73  ap- 
proximately 850  abnormal  occurrences  were 
reported  to  the  AEC.  Many  of  the  occi-rrcnces 
were  significant  and  of  a  generic  nature  re- 
quiring followup  Investigations  at  other 
plants.  Forty  percent  cf  the  occurrences  were 
traceable  to  some  extent  to  design  and,  or 
fabrication  related  deficiencies.  The  rem.ain- 
ing  incidents  were  caused  by  cperator  error, 
improper  maintenance.  Inadequate  erection 
contrcl,  administrative  deficiencies,  random 
failure  and  combinations  thereof." 

Regarding  these  incidents,  on  page  15,  the 
Task  Force  stated: 

"The  Ir.rge  number  of  reactor  li.cld^nts, 
coupled  v.'i^h  tiie  fact  thr.t  many  of  theni  had 
rerl  sr.fety  significance,  were  generic  in  na- 
t-.irp,  and  wore  not  IdentLlsd  during  the  nor- 
i<ial  c'ci.ign.  fabrication,  erection,  and  pre- 
t-pcrational  testing  phases,  raises  a  serious 
f;iicstio?i  regarding  the  current  review  and 
inspection  practices  both  on  the  part  of  the 
nuclear  indu.stry  and  the  AEC." 

In  a-idition  to  these  SliO  abnormal  occtir- 
rences,  consider  the  tritium  that  recently 
r.npeare?.  in  the  drinking  water  of  Broom- 
)  .;Id.  Cr'oracio.  Cc^nslder  the  115,000  gallons 
of  high  level  r-tdloactlve  wastes  that  leaked 
from  the  tan!--  r.t  Hanfcrd  over  a  period  of  51 
days  while  no  one  monitored  the  tank.  Con- 
sider that  the  radioactive  releases  from  the 
f!-mc:.-l  Shinpingport  reactor  were  higher  than 
r-; corded.  Consider  that  the  erjetutivcs  cf 
the  Consumers  Power  Corporation  faUed  to 
notify  the  AFC  that  their  rnc'ioacti.-e  pas 
holdvp  system  was  not  functioning.  Ccnnldcr 
that  two  reactors  were  half  ccmpletsd  before 
the  AEC  was  informed  that  they  were  being 
ccrstructed  over  an  earlhqu.ake"  fault.  Con- 
si.ier  that  the  GAO  found  the  security  at 
pl.tonium  storage  areas  totally  Inadequate 
I'fter  the  AEC  inspectcrs  had  certiCed  the 
fp.cllitie? 

Conside'ii-  all  this,  there  Is  good  reason  to 
.-.I'Seest,  ber-p.use  of  the  meticulous  attention 
to  detail  t'.^at  will  be  required  at  every  stage 
of  Plutonium  recycle,  that  a  decision  to  pro- 
cee-:".  with  plutciiiitm  recycle  wUl  precipitate 
an  already  tmmanagoable  situation  Into  a 
national  crisis. 

\IT     OPTIC JIS:     /.I.TI.«>.'AT1VES    TO    PI-tjrONICM 
RECYCLE 

Given  that  the  risks  of  plutonl!:m  recycle 
ore  unacceptably  high,  particularly  in  light 
(-»  tiie  present  uncertainties,  a  key  question 
is  wliai  are  our  options — what  are  the  alter- 
natives to  the  AEC's  proposal  to  proceed  now 
v.iUj  Plutonium  recycle?  We  believe  that 
there  are  essentially  three  options,  each  of 
w-i!.?h  is  prefei-able  to  the  AEC's  announced 
pUn. 

First,  we  could  phase  out  nuclear  power 
reactors.  There  Is  mounting  apprehension 
v.lihin  the  scientific  community  concerning 
the  human  and  societal  hazards  of  fission 
reactors  which  w  ould  only  be  compounded  by 
Plutonium  recycle.  As  evidence  of  this  np- 
j.rehension  among  scientists,  a  statement  of 
concern  over  the  environment  and  world 
peace  (The  Menton  Statement)  which  was 
bigned  by  2.200  scientists.  Included  a  call  for 
an  end  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors. It  was  presented  to  U.N.  Secretary  U. 
Thrait,  and  published  In  the  V.N.  Courier, 
July,  1971.  Similarly,  scientists  from  all  na- 


tions at  the  23rd  Pugwash  Cor.fereuce  on 
Science  and  World  Affairs  in  September,  1973, 
ccnclvded: 

"1.  Owing  to  potentially  grave  and  as  yet 
unresolved  problems  related  to  waste  man- 
rcement.  diversion  of  fissionable  material, 
f  nd  major  radioactivity  releases  arising  from 
accidents,  naairal  disasters,  sabotage,  or  aets 
of  war,  the  wisdom  of  a  commitment  to  nu- 
clear fission  as  a  principal  energy  source  for 
mankind  mu-jt  be  seriously  questioned  at  the 
precent  time. 

"2.  Accordingly,  research  end  development 
on  alternative  energy  sources — particularly 
solar,  geothermal  and  fusion  energy,  and 
cleaner  technologies  for  fossil  fuels — should 
be  greatly  accelerated. 

"3.  Broadly  based,  studies  aimed  at  the 
as.ses^ment  of  the  relation  between  genuine 
and  sustainable  energy  needs,  cs  cpposed  to 
projected  demands,  are  required." 

This  third  recommendation  implies  the 
Imnlementatlon  of  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures. It  is  important  to  recognize  that  energy 
con."^ervation  can  be  our  major  energy  source 
between  :tow  and  the  year  2000.  Conservation 
means  using  cur  present  energy  more  efTi- 
clently;  it  need  net  n.ean  a  change  In  life 
styles.  Coupled  with  tlie  use  of  solar  and 
geothermal  energy,  erergy  dpn.servation  could 
elimi'-.ate  the  need  for  new  nuclear  power 
stations. 

Second,  we  cov.ld  ccntinue  with  the  pres- 
ent feeneratio.-i  of  lightweter  reactors  but 
strictly  prchlblt  plutonlum  recycle  for  the 
foreseeable  futtue.  Such  a  decision  would  be 
promised  upon  a  judgment  that  plutoniuin 
is  too  dangerous  because  of  Its  toxicity  and 
explosive  potential  to  be  allowed  to  become 
an  article  of  comnieree.  Of  course,  we  would 
•still  have  plutonlum  to  cope  with,  because 
it  is  produced  In  present-day  reactors.  Bt;t 
without  Plutonium  recycle  there  is  little  In- 
centive to  reprocess  the  plutonium  out  of 
the  spent  fuel,  so  the  plutonium  could  re- 
main m  the  spent  fuel  where  It  Is  eflecti-.el" 
protected  from  thett  and.  hopefully,  con- 
fined and  contained. 

The  benefits  of  plt^tonlum  recycle  arc 
Email.  Plutonium  recycle  would  reduce  the 
c.nnual  uranium  requlremerts  by  about  10 
to  15  percent  and  reduce  the  light  water 
reactor  fuel  cycle  cost  by  about  the  same 
amount.  But  the  nuclear  fuel  cvcle  cost  rep- 
resents less  than  20  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  power  from  nuclear  plants,  and  nucle.T 
plants  by  1985  will  represent  less  than  40 
percent  oi  the  electric,  or  about  15  percent  of 
the  total,  domestic  energy  supplied.  In  ether 
words,  r-ltitonium  recycle  Involves  an  eco- 
nomic savings  of  less  than  one-iialf  cf  o:.c 
percent. 

Plutonium  'diners  from  the  h'jrh-level 
wastes  in  the  spent  fuel  In  one  crit'ical  re- 
spect: whereas  the  radioa'-tivltv  of  high-level 
wastes  will  continue  for  thousands  of  years, 
that  of  plutonium  will  continue  for  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Thus,  while  the  prohlem  nl 
eftectlvely  storing  both  these  mnterials  ent^ 
preventing  their  entering  the  environment 
are  unprecedented  In  human  historv,  plu- 
tonium mtist  be  contained  for  eons  lonfrer. 
For  this  reason,  an  Ertrumer.t  cah  be  mide 
that,  ultimately,  the  safest  thing  that  cp.n  he 
done  with  plutonium  Is  to  btirn  or  fission  it 
in  reactors,  thu.s  making  it  Into  high-level 
wastes  rather  than  plutonium.  But  that  is 
au  activity  that  Is  best  left  for  decades  or 
even  centuries  hence— for  a  sccletv  more 
capable  and  less  violent  thr.u  today's. 

Third — and  we  believe  that  this  is  an 
option  that  must  command  general  sup- 
port— a  decision  regarding  plutonlum  recycle 
and  of  course  plutonitim  recycle  Itself,  could 
be  deferred  .several  years  until  present  un- 
certainties regarding  safeguards  and  plu- 
tonium tcxiclty  are  sailsfactorily  resolved 
and  a  basis  has  been  laid  for  a  more  Intelli- 
gent Judgment  regarding  the  risks  nnd  bene- 
fits of  the  ccmmerciallzatlon  of  plutonlum. 
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Too  many  questions,  both 
cial,  are  unanswered  today 
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error,    we    believe,    to   rush 
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Speech  by  AEC  Chairman 
AEC  Release  No.  S- 33-70, 
1970. 

-  AKC.  Draft  Generic  Envi 
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page  1. 
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73). 

•>  AEC.   Nuclear  Power  G 
WASH-1139    (1974).   page   C 
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"Oeesaman.  op.  cit..  pages 
'"  Arthur   Tamplin   and 
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ruary  14,  1974.  Copies  of  this 
able  from  NRDC  for  $3.00 
"WASH-1327.  Chapt.  IV. 
'=  Geesaman.  op  cit..  page 
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page  4. 
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■"  See  pages  18-24.  infra. 
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"-Taylor  and  Willrlch  believe  that  "a  sys- 
tem of  safeguards  can  be  developed  that  will 
keep  the  risks  of  theft  of  nuclear  weapon 
materials  from  the  nuclear  power  Industry 
at  very  low  levels."  Op.  cit.,  page  171.  Yet 
they  al.=;o  emphasize  that  "regardless  of  its 
effectiveness,  a  nuclear  safeguards  system 
applicable  to  the  nuclear  pov.er  industry  in 
this  country  cannot  provide  complete  assur- 
ance that  unannounced  fission  explosions 
will  not  occur  in  the  United  States  in  the 
future."  They  point  out  that  "no  future 
safe^unrds  system  that  will  be  practical  can 
ofler  100',  assurance  against  I'left."  Op.  ci^.. 
page  123.  They  never  say  what  level  of  nu- 
clear theft,  or  what  size  plutoniiun  black 
market  or  how  many  unauihori^.ed  nuclear 
explo.sions    is   in   fact    a^^eptable. 

•Sec  L.  Dou::las  DeNike.  "Radioactive  Ma- 
"ovolcnce."  Fi.lletin  of  the  Atomic  Scicntislt^, 
February.  VJli.  page  16. 

-■Sec  text   accompanying  note  8.  supra. 
-■Quoted   In   Oeesaman.   op.  cit..  page   59. 
''The  Energy  Crisis,  op.  cit..  page  59. 
■  GAO.  Improvements  Needed  in  the  Pro- 
pram   for  the  Protection  of  Special  Nuclear 
Material:-,  op.  cit. 

'  Alvln  Weinberg.  "Soci.il  Institutions  and 
Nuclear  Energv."  Science,  7  Julv  ltf72.  pages 
33  34. 

-WASH  1327.  Chapter  V.  page  42 
■■■Neir  York  Times,  "News  of  the  Week  in 
Review."    August    11.    1974.    ('Texas    Police 
Have  A  List  For  Dls>.enters") . 

"  WASH-1327.  Chapter  V.  page  42. 
'■•The  Washington  Post,  October   12.  1973. 
page  A-3. 

'"  D?Nlke.  op.  cit. 
■Weinberg,  op.  cit .  papec  33-34. 
'"Honnes    Alf.-en.    "Energy    and    Euviion- 
ment."    Bulletin    of    the    Atomic    Scientists 
May.  1972. 

•^'Weinberg,  op.  cit. 
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Arthur  R.  Tamplin  has  been  a  blophysi- 
cist  at  the  LawTence  Radiation  Laboratory 
In  Livermore.  California  since  1963.  Dur- 
ing the  period  June  1967  to  January.  1969 
he  was  a  member  of  the  AECs  Division  of 
Biology  and  Medicine  Committee  on  Space 
Nuclear  Systems  Radiological  Safety.  The 
primary  interest  of  this  committee  was  the 
hazard  of  plutonium.  Dr.  Tamplin  holds  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  Bio-^hysics  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley.  He  ha.s  pub- 
lished and  lectured  extensively  on  the  prob- 
lems of  nuclear  power.  His  books  Include 
Poisoned  Power:  The  Case  Agai'ist  Nuclear 
Power  Plants  (with  Gofman).  For  the  past 
year  he  has  been  working  on  the  staff  of 
NRDC  while  on  a  one-year  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Laboratory. 

J.  Oustave  Speth  has  befn  an  attorney  on 
the  staff  of  NRDC  since  1070.  specializing 
on  nuclear  power  problems.  He  was  the  at- 
torney for  the  Scientists'  Institute  for  Pub- 
lic Information  In  Scientists'  Institute  v 
AEC,  481  F.2d  (D.C.  Clr.  1973).  which  re- 
quired the  AEC  to  prenare  an  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  for  Its  fast  breeder  re- 
actor development  program.  He  Is  a  former 
Rhodes  Scholar  and  law  clerk  to  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  and  is  the  au- 
thor of  'The  Federal  Role  In  Technologv 
Assessment"  In  Federal  Environmental  Law 
(Environmental   Law  Institute:    1974). 

Thomas  B.  Cochran  Is  a  nuclear  physicist 
on  the  .staff  of  NRDC.  Before  Joining  NRDC. 
Dr.  Cochran  was  a  Senior  Research  Associ- 
ate at  Resources  for  the  Future.  He  Is  the 
author  of  The  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Re- 
actor: An  Environmental  arid  Economic  Cri- 
tique (1974).  which  was  published  by  Re- 
sources for  the  Ftiture.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commissions  Task  Force 
on  Energy  Conversion  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, part  of  the  National  Power  Survey. 
Dr.  Cochran  holds  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  physics 
from  Vanderbllt  University  and  ts  a  former 
AEC  Health  Physics  Fellow." 


AEC  IGNORES  HAZARD-WARNINGS 
FROM  ITS  OVl^N  CONTRACTORS, 
SAYS  LEADING  SAFETY  EXPERT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
AEC  s  $3  million  Rasmussen  report  ex- 
tolling the  safety  of  nuclear  po\''erplants 
does  not  seem  to  convince  the  Commis- 
sion's own  experts. 

CaiJ  J.  Hocevar,  one  of  the  AECs  lead- 
ing safety  experts,  quit  his  job  on  Sep- 
tember 22  "in  order  to  be  free,"  he  said : 

To  tell  the  American  people  the  tr-ith 
nbcut  the  potrnllally  dangerous  conditions 
in   the  Nation's   nuclear  powerplants. 

Mr.  Hocevar  believes  the  countiy 
should  stop  the  building  of  nuclear  pow- 
erplants in  view  of  the  grave  unresolved 
que.stions  about  their  safety. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  release  containing  addi- 
tional statements  from  Mr.  Hocevar  be 
printed  here  in  the  Record.  The  release, 
dated  September  22,  is  from  the  Union 
of  Concerned  Scientists.  1208  Massachu- 
setts Ave..  Cambridge.  Mass.  02138. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

News  Release 
Cambridce.  Mass..  September-22. — One  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  leadnig 
safety  experU  quit  his  Job  today,  he  said,  'in 
order  to  be  free  to  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth  about  the  potentially  dangerous 
conditions  in  the  nation's  nuclear  power 
plants." 

Carl  J.  Hocevar.  author  of  one  of  the 
AECs  ba.sic  nuclear  power  plant  safety 
analysis  methods,  said  In  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation to  AEC  Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray  that. 
"In  spite  of  the  soothing  rea.ssurances  that 
the  AEC  gives  to  an  uninformed,  misled  pub- 
lic, unresolved  questions  about  nuclear 
pov.er  plant  safety  are  so  grave  that  the  U.S. 
should  consider  a  complete  halt  In  nuclear 
power  plant  construction  while  we  see  if  the.se 
serious  questions  can.  somehow,  be  resolved." 
Hocevar  said  that  he  will  go  to  work  im- 
mediately with  reactor  safety  critics  Ralph 
Nitdcr  and  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists In  Cambridge.  Mass..  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic that  "(.he  AEC  Is  using  shaky  and  un- 
proven  computer  predictions  as  a  basis  for 
answering  such  vital  que.stions  as  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  reactor  safety  systems  in  pre- 
venting catastrophic  accidents.  This  Is 
wholly  unnacceptable."  he  said.  "Adequate 
experimental  programs  to  determine  the 
workability  of  reactor  safety  systems  are 
urgently  needed." 

Hocevar  also  said  that  the  long-term  prob- 
lem of  radioactive  waste  disposal  wa.s 
"deeply  disturbing "  because  radioactive 
wa-te  disposal  involves  not  only  dlfflcuU. 
unsolved  technical  probleni!i.  but  serious 
moral  problems  as  well. 

"The  present  generation  gets  the  electrlcty 
from  nuclear  plants,  and  we  leave  the  radio- 
active wastes  for  our  children  and  future 
generations  to  take  care  of."  he  said.  •Plu- 
tonium, an  extremely  hazardous  materlAl 
that  retain.^  Us  radioactive  potency  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years,  is  hardly  a  leg- 
acy that  future  generations  should  be  given.' 
Although  he  developed  the  AECs  method 
for  analyzing  the  heatup  of  a  nuclear  reac- 
tor core  during  loss-of-coolant  accidents. 
Hocevar  Is  a  strong  critic  of  the  AECs  appli- 
cation of  these  methods. 

"In  1971.  the  AEC  adopted  the  methods  we 
had  developed."  he  said,  "but  completely 
Ignored  our  reports  cfl|^cernlng  the  serious 
limitations  of  those  methods.  They  were  the 
best  that  could  be  developed,  based  on  the 
limited  analytical  and  experimental  re.searcli 
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the  AEC  and  nuclear  tnuustry  had  carried 
out.  but  they  were  preliminary  and  definitely 
not  an  adequately  proven  way  of  determining 
nuclear  reactor  safety.  Little  has  changed  In 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  safety  of  nuclear 
reactors  Is  still  uncertain  and  unverified." 

Carl  Hocevar  Is  one  of  .'^e-v-^ral  AEC  safety 
researchers  who  have  resigned  in  the  last  year 
from  the  AEC.-s  Idaho  safety  research  center, 
run  by  Aerojet  Nuclear.  He  Ls  the  iJrst  to  Join 
forces  with  the  critics  of  the  country's  nu- 
clear prcsrram. 

"The  AEC  Is  Ignoring  edvlce  from  mcny  of 
its  experts  on  reactor  safety  problem.'--,  a  sit- 
uation that  has  given  rise  to  numerous  resig- 
nations," he  said.  "Several  of  my  colleagues 
have  gone  to  work  trying  to  help  the  utillLy 
companies  understand  the  reactor  .'^afety 
problems  that  the  AEC  would  prefer  to  Ignore. 
But  I  believe  that  the  general  public,  and 
not  Just  the  companies  Investing  In  nuclear 
generating  equipment,  must  be  told  the 
truth  about  the  potential  hazards. " 


AEC  ORDERS  ALMOST  HALF  THE 
COUNTRY'S  NUCLEAR  PLANTS  TO 
SHUTDOWN 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mi".  President,  just  10 
days  after  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
John  C.  Sawhill  recommended  that  the 
reliability  of  nuclear  powerplants  be  im- 
in-oved,  the  AEC  i.'>sucd  an  order  which 
will  shut  down  almost  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's nuclear  plants  within  60  days. 

On  Friday,  September  20.  after  the 
AEC  had  isiued  an  urgent  warning  for 
nuclear  utilities  to  check  for  craclced 
pipes,  a  crack  was  found  in  the  main 
water  sj-stem  of  the  Millstone  Point  No. 
1  plant  in  New  London.  Conn.  It  v.as  the 
fomth  main  line  crack  discovered  in  1 
week  at  the  Niition's  boiling  water 
reactors. 

Tlie  next  d.iy.  the  AEC  ordered  all  the 
BWR  nuclear  plants  shut  down  for  in- 
spection within  60  days. 

Tliose  plants  which  have  cracks  will 
not  be  easy  to  repair,  since  Uie  leaking 
water  Is  radioactive,  according  to  a  story 
in  the  Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  articles  about  this  latest  nuclear 
fiasco  be  printed  here  in  the  Record. 
The  first  is  "Tliree  Area  A-Plants  Or- 
dered To  Shut  Down"  from  page  1  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  September  22.  The 
second  is  "Nuclear  Plants  Springing 
L-eaks;  Experts  Puzzled  on  Repair  Tech- 
nique." from  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe, 
September  22. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Sunday  Bulletin.  Sept.  22,  19741 

Thhek  Area  A-Plants  Ordered  To  Sntrr 

Down 

Three  Great-er  Philadelphia  nuclecw  pc'wer 
plants  are  among  "1  In  the  nation  ordered 
shut  down  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
to  determine  whether  cracks  sre  developing 
in  the  pipes  of  their  cooling  Ey.-^tems. 

Among  them  swe  plants  No.  2  and  3  oper- 
ated by  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  along 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Peach 
Bottom,  "york  Counfy,  63  miles  southwest  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  third  plant  In  this  area  afTecteU  by  the 
order  is  operated  by  the  Jci-scy  Central  Power 
&  Light  Co.  at  Oyster  Creek.  Ocean  County. 
N.J.,  10  miles  south  of  Toms  River  and  35 
miles  north  of  Atlantic  City. 


PLAtCTS    11';    16    states 

The  order  was  relayed  by  telephone  to 
power  companies  In  16  states  last  Thursday 
after  cracks  were  discovered  In  the  pipes  of 
three  bolMng  water  reactors  -within  the  last 
10  days. 

TTiere  are  .SO  atomic  reactors  In  the  nation 
producing  commercial  power. 

A  spokesman  for  Philadelphia  Electric  said 
Peach  Bottom  plant  No.  2  was  already  shut 
down  for  routip.e  malnter-iauce  when  the  AEC 
order  was  received.  An  Inspection  showed 
that  there  were  n  cracks  In  a".y  of  the  pipes. 
the  spokesman  r.c'.dcd. 

UNDER    I>TPr.rTION 

He  said  plant  No.  3  currently  Is  under 
i:).<:pectlcn.  Tills  plant — the  newest  in  the 
complex — ha^  not  yet  begun  commercial 
production  ol  power,  but  is  expected  '1.0  do 
so  by  liie-end  of  this  year. 

Eac'.i  of  these  plants  has  a  capacity  of 
1.065.000  kilowatts. 

Unaffected  by  the  order  is  Peach  Bottom 
plant  No.  1,  a  pilot  facility  that  has  been 
operating  for  some  time  and  which  has  a 
capacity  of  only  40.000  kilowatt",. 

The  AEC  said  that  20  of  the  21  reactors 
ordered  shut  down  were  manufactured  by 
the  General  Electric  Co.  Tlie  other  reactor 
was  manufactured  by  the  Allis-Chalmer.': 
Corp. 

The  rat;tc;o\va  was  ordered,  according  to 
the  AEC,  because  the  failures  found  hi  the 
quarter-inch  stainless  steel  wall.-,  of  the 
pipes  in  tlie  t!:ree  plants  raised  the  possi- 
bility of  oUch  problems  in  all  of  the  reactors. 

EXPEKT  QCVYZS 

In  another  development,  a  leading  AEC 
safety  expert  announced  he  was  quitting  his 
job  with  the  commission  "In  order  to  be  free 
to  tell  the  American  people  about  the 
potentially  dangerous  conditions  in  the  na- 
tion's nuclear  power  plants." 

Carl  J.  Hccevar,  the  author  of  one  of  the 
AECs  bxsic  nuclear  po";\er  plant  safety  anal- 
ysis methods,  pe.ld  in  his  letter  of  resignation 
to  chairman  Dixie  Lee  Ray  that  "in  spite  of 
the  soothing  reassurances  that  the  AEC  gives 
to  the  unlnlcrmed.  misled  public,  unresolved 
questions  about  nuclear  power  safety  are  so 
grave  that  the  United  States  should  consider 
a  complete  halt  to  nuclear  power  plant  con- 
struction while  vv-e  see  if  these  serious  ques- 
tions can  somehow,  be  resolved." 

Hocevar  Is  one  of  several  safety  research 
experts  who  have  resigned  recently  from 
the  commission's  Idaho  Safety  Research 
Center. 

FIRST  INDICATION 

The  first  Indication  of  a  potentially  wide- 
spread problem  In  the  reactor  cooling  systems 
came  on  Sept.  13  when  an  alarm  sounded  In 
the  Dresden  No.  2  reactor  of  the  Common- 
wealth Eciscn  power  plant  near  Morris.  111. 
The  alarm  Indicated  a  leak  of  radioactive  -wa- 
ter ■used  to  cool  the  nuclear  core  of  the  reac- 
tor; In  this  case,  5  gallons  a  minute,  accord- 
ing to  the  AEC. 

Commonwealth  Edison  then  examined 
similar  piping  in  Its  Quad  Cl'ties  No.  2  unit 
near  Cordova,  ni.,  which  at  the  time  was  shut 
down  for  routine  maintenance.  The  inspec- 
tors found  cracks  which  had  not  yet  pene- 
trated the  pips  wall. 

CEACK  FOUND 

Then  last  Tuesday,  a  crack  which  appeared 
to  have  been  leaking  was  fo'iind  in  a  cooling 
pipe  of  the  Millstone  No.  1  unit  of  the  North- 
east Nuclear  Energy  Co.  in  Connecticut. 

An  AEC  spokesman  said  that  if  a  serious 
leak  suddenly  tieveloped  in  an  operating  re- 
actor the  radioactive  cooling  water  would  b? 
caught  In  ."=;-coial  catch  basius  and  the  reac- 
tor would  be  o'Jtomaticully  sliut  down. 

According  to  ti;e  AEC.  the  21  reactors  that 
must  be  Inspected  produce  about  14.C00  of 
tlie  34.000  megawatts  of  electricity  ds-. eloped 


by  atomic  reactors  In  the  United  States.  A 
megawatt  Is  a  million  watts  and  refers  to  the 
amour.t  of  power  that  a  facility  can  produce 
at  any  one  time. 

The  commission  estimated  each  inspection 
woiild  require  a  week.  A  spokesman  for  Gen- 
eral Electric  said  one  day  would  be  sufficient. 

The  other  nuclear  plants  affected  by  tiie 
shutdown  ci^cr  are  located  in  Michigan, 
Tenne.ssep.  Alabama.  Nebraska.  nilnoLs,  Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin.  Connecticut.  Minnesota. 
New  York,  Massachusetts.  Vermont  ard 
Georgia. 

[From  t}:c  Boatcn   Sunday  Glo'ie.  Sept.  22, 

1974] 

I-T-iJCLCiR    Pi'.-.'TS    Epri:-:o:.n"G   Leaks;    E'rPErxs 

Puzzled   on   Rf.."aip.   Technique 

(By  Casey  BuV-ro) 

CHirAco. — How  do  you  fix  a  na-lear  re- 
actor leak  of  a  kind  that  has  never  hap- 
pened befoi-e  and  for  which  repair  plans 
don't  exist? 

That  Is  the  puzzle  facing  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Commonwealth  Edl=on  Co. 
officials  who  must  draft  plans  for  fixing  a 
ci-.TC'K  In  the  main  water  pipe  of  the  Drestien 
Nuclear  Reactor  No.  2  near  Morris.  111. 

"It  has  not  been  done,  to  my  knowledge. 
In  a  reactor  of  this  size."  said  James  Keppler. 
AEC  regional  director. 

The  perplexing  break  was  one  of  two  at 
the  Dresden  reactor,  and  both  had  been 
leaking  radioactive  water.  The  leaks  were 
not  dangerous,  and  one  of  t'.iem  has  been 
f:xed. 

An  Identical  cra-'k  was  found  Inter  In  the 
Quad  Cities  ;;u-vlear  Reactor  No.  2  n.^ar  Cor- 
dova, 111. 

A  metallurgical  Investigation  by  Ajgonne 
National  Lj?5orator!es  Into  the  c&usc  of  the 
cracliF  was  Inconclusive.  Both  reactors  have 
been  rhut  down. 

The  list  of  cracked  or  faulty  reactors  gro-v 
on  Friday,  when  two  more  were  added. 

A  reactor  of  the  Zlon.  111.  station,  cv  ned 
by  Commonwealth  Edison  Co..  -was  put  out 
of  j.ervlce   v.hcn  a  -water  pump  failed. 

A  few  hours  earlier,  the  ^^^orilc  Energ . 
Commission  reported  that  Millstone  Point 
!.  reactor  in  New  London.  Conn.  o»>era«ed 
by  the  Northeast  Nuclear  Energy  Co..  had 
been  shut  clown  -when  a  crack  wus  found  In 
Its  main  water  sypten'..  This  was  tiie  fourth 
crack  in  a  reactor  main  water  line  reported 
In  one  week. 

The  Mlll.-tcne  break  v.as  found  after  the 
AEC  had  Issued  an  urgent  warning  to  utili- 
ties to  check  fcr  water  line  craclis.  Both  the 
Dresden  and  Mlllctone  cracks  were  In  places 
where  the  water  lines  cannot  be  shtit  of: 
with  valves  to  permit  normal  repairs. 

A  meeting  of  AEC  and  Edison  c95 rials  -7-as 
called  to  study  In  detail  an  Edl-ion  plan  for 
fixing  the  unusual  br»>ak  in  the  Dresden  re- 
actor. They  -will  try  to  make  repairs  with 
highly  radioactive  fuel  still  in  the  reactor 
core  and  with  radioactive  water  In  the  pipe- 
lines. 

"We  want  to  understand  in  detail  what  the 
repair  will  consist  of.  how  It  wlM  be  made, 
and  what  actions  should  be  taken  In  the 
event  of  a  malfunction  In  msking  the  re- 
pair." said  Keppler.  "It  will  be  a  review  of 
what  can  go  wrong." 

Edison  is  proposing  fr«»ez'ng  the  water  In 
the  cracked  four-Inch  pipe,  then  cutting  out 
the  cracked  section  and  In.'serting  a  ping. 
Then  the  writer  line  would  be  unfrorcn. 

The  defective  section  of  plp"  -would  be  cut 
out.  while  the  plug  keeps  all  the  radioac- 
tive water  Inside  the  nuclear  reactor  from 
flushing  out. 

The  fact  that  there  Is  r.o  valve  between 
the  crack  and  the  reactor  mxi!:e3  this  particu- 
lar break  unique. 

Once  the  defective  piece  of  pipe  is  re- 
placed, the  plug  can  be  moved  beyond  a  valve 
point.  T!:e  water  line  would  be  frozen  again. 
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the  line  cut  open  to  remole 
then   repaired   while  the  vfvlve 
the  radioactive  water. 


NUCLEAR  POLLUTION 
FROM  LOW-DOSE 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  there  are 
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I       SHIPPINCPORT 


two  parts  to  the  low 
controversy.  Tlie  first  is 
is  the  legally  "permissible 
made  nuclear  radiation? 
how  big  a  dose  Is  tlie  pub 
to  leceive  Iiom  the 
industry? 

Nuclear  utilities  claim  Repeatedly  that 
no  one  is  going  to  get 
trivial  dose  of  radiatloh  from  their 
atomic  powerplants.  Of  i  ourse,  no  one 
is  measured  for  the  dosq.  The  dose  Is 
only  calculated  on  pape 
some  shaky  assumptions  itbout  weather 
and  food  chains  to  soniej  even  shakier 
figures  on  how  much  rffchation  is  or 
will  be  released  from  eaci  plant. 

To  calculate  human  cxjDosure  to  en- 
vironmental radiation,  you  need  accurate 
data  on  how  much  radioactivity  Is  in  a 
person's  air,  water,  and  fiod.  You  need 
good  and  honest  environmental  monitor 
ing. 

MONITOniKC      SCANDAL     AT     Til 
A-I'LANT 

The  monitoring  scandal  aroimd  the 
Shippingport  nuclear  plant  in  Penn 
sylvania  should  be  a  warn  ng  to  anyone 
who  starts  to  believe  the  p  ."omiocs  about 
tiivial  doses  and  supremely  careful 
guarding  of  public  healt|i  by  nuclear 
promoters. 

In  April  1973.  Gov.  Milton  Shapp  of 
Pennsylvania,  appointed  a  special  com- 
mission, including  five  sciintists,  to  in 
vestlgate  the  radioacti\e  releases  from 
the  Shippingport  plant. 

All  five  members  concluded  a  year  later 
that  the  radiation  monito-ing  program 
was  not  satisfactory.  One 
Karl  Z.  Morgan,  said: 

The  Sliipplngport  monitorit 
worse  than  none  at  all.  In  m^  opinion.  In  a 
nuclear  plant,  there  are  mf  ny  ways  that 
radioactivity  can  escape  int(  the  environ 
nient  without  always  being  d  ?tecled  by  the 
monitoring  instruments  at  tl  le  plant  itself, 
e\en  with  a  good  monitoring 

So    unle.ss    you    have    a 
monitoring  program  beyond 
you're  not  going  to  measure 
activity   tliat   gets   out.    But 
environmental      monitoring 
aliiiost  non-existent. 

Tlien,  when  they  did  getlsome  detailed 
environmental  data  from  NUI  i  showing  high 
levels,  they  sat  on  it.  Its  Ju  t  unthinkable 
to  me  that  something  damning  like  that 
would  be  in  the  records  wit  lout  some  ex- 
planation or  action  by  Uieir  health  physics 
personnel. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
sent  that  tv.'o  articles  on 
purt  monitoring  situation 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  the.se 
Boili  are  from  the  Beavei 
Times.  June  7,  1974.  Tiie 
'State      Panel      Question ; 
Safety,"  and  the  second  is  ' 
it'K  the  Controversy." 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIdER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■See  exhibit  1.) 
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EPA   CALLS    NUCLEAR   FUEL    REPROCESSING   "A 
SIGNIFICANT   ENVIRONMENTAL   THREAT*" 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
not  require  catastrophic  nuclear  acci- 
dents to  poison  the  planet  irreversibly 
with  manmade  radioactivity.  Routine 
releases  and  minor  leaks  and  losses 
throughout  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  can 
achieve  the  same  horrible  result. 

On  September  11,  1973,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  issued  the  fol- 
lowing warning  about  nuclear  fuel  re- 
processing plants : 

Four  sigiiincant  areas  in  which  fuel  re- 
processing presents  a  .«;ignlflcant  environ- 
mental throat  were  identified  by  tlic  EPA 
Inve.stigatlon. 

Flr.st,  there  will  be  worldwide  exposure  due 
to  the  gradual  environmental  buildup  of 
Krypion-85  from  the  U.S.  nuclear  fuel  re- 
processing industry.  The  worldwide  impact 
of  this  radionuclide  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  regional  or  national  Impact  from 
this  Industry. 

Second,  Inrgc  do.=e.;  to  Individu.tls  mny  oc- 
cur as  a  consequence  of  a  failure  to  apply 
currently  available  controls  and  reasonable 
fufl-cooling  times,  as  a  result  of  discharges 
of  Iodine-131  and  other  short-lived  radio- 
nuclides. 

Third,  unless  currently  available  controls 
arc  rigorously  applied,  the  environmental 
buildup  from  long-lived  Iodine-129.  Pluto- 
nitim-239,  and  several  other  alpha-emittnig 
transuranic  isotopes  could  become  substan- 
tial. 

And  Anally,  there  is  no  control  currently 
available  for  Tritium,  the  largest  potential 
producer  of  health  effects  after  Kn,pton-85. 

EPA    CALLS    "ZERO"    THH    ONLY    SAI  E    DOSE 
OF  RADIATION 

About  the  impact  of  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry in  general,  the  EPA  said: 

As.sessment.s  of  the  potential  Impact  rep- 
resented by  industries  such  as  the  nuclear 
power  Industry  require  projection  of  the 
migration  of  each  radionuclide  through  the 
environment  over  long  periods  of  time,  and  a 
determination  of  the  potential  dose  to  pop- 
ulations delivered  and  the  associated  health 
effects  expected  to  occur  throughout  this 
migration.  / 

These  assessmervt-s  must  include  all  indi- 
vidual exposures,  however  small,  so  that  all 
of  the  impact  on  society  is  nsaessed.  and 
must  be  cognizant  of  the  exposure  of  future 
generations  implied  by  the  essentially  Ir- 
reversible environmental  connnitments  that 
result  from  the  discharge  of  long-lived  ra- 
dioactive materials  into  the  general  euviiosi- 
ment. 

The  most  prudent  basis  for  relating  radi- 
ation dose  to  its  impact  on  public  health 
continues  to  be  that  health  effects  due  to 
exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  occur  at  all 
levels  of  exposure  down  to  zero,  and  that  the 
number  of  these  effects  Induced  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  dose  of  radiation  re- 
ceived (a  linear,  non-threshold  cause-effect 
relationship).  Although  it  is  recognized  that 
data  are  not  available  to  either  prove  or  dis- 
prove this  assumption,  the  Agency  belitjves 
that  it  provides  the  only  sound  basis  for  de- 
veloping standards  to  protect  public  health. 

Within  this  framework,  the  only  totally 
ri.^k-free  level  of  radiation  exposure  is  zero; 
a  standard  set  at  any  other  level  must  be 
hi.'^tified  on  the  basis  that  the  activity  pro- 
ducing the  radiation  exposure  provides  suf- 
ficient offsetting  benefits  . .  . 

Analysis  of  the  environmental  impact  of 
tlip  uranium  fuel  cycle  indicates  tliat  a  num- 
ber of  long-li\ed  radionuclides  are  dis- 
charged as  a  result  of  planned  operations 
v.ithln  t'-.e  cycle,  with  consequent  buildup 
of  environmental  levels  "nd  commitments 
f'lr  population  do.^o  that  may  persi.'. l  for  tens, 
hundreds,  or  thousands  of  years. 


Both  statements  are  from  the  EPA 
document  entitled  "Environmental  Ra- 
diation Protection  Requirements  for 
Normal  Operations  of  Activities  in  the 
Uranium  Fuel  Cycle,  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaking,"  September  11,  197!. 

In  October  1973.  the  EPA  published 
a  three-volume  study  called  "Environ- 
mental Analysis  of  the  Uranium  Fuel 
Cjcle."  EPA  number  502  9-73-003. 

AUTHOnn  V  TRANSFERRFD  FROM  EPA  TO  AEC 

By  December  1973,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration shifted  the  authority  to  set 
radiation  emission  levels  out  of  the  EPA 
and  back  into  the  AEC.  The  AECs  poli- 
cy is  that  radioactive  emissions  should  be 
kept  "as  low  as  practicable"  for  the  in- 
dustry. 

In  January  1972.  the  AEC  began  a 
rulemaking  h'^aring  to  set  "practicable" 
g".idHlinos,  but  not  limits,  for  radioac- 
tive emissions.  As  of  September  27,  1974. 
the  Commi.ssion  had  still  not  issued  a 
filial  decision  on  the  guidelines. 

Meanwhile,  tlie  legally  "permissible" 
exposure  for  the  generil  public  remains 
where  it  was  set  in  19.57,  at  170  milhrads 
per  year.  No  one  claims  any  more  that 
is  a  safe  dose,  but  it  remains  in  force 
nevertheless. 

A     rrw     MILESTONTS     IM     THE     RADIATION 
CONTROVERSY 

In  late  1969  and  early  1970,  Drs.  John 
W.  Gofman  and  Arthur  R.  Tamplin  at 
the  AECs  Lawrence  Livermore  Labora- 
toty.  reported  findings  which  rocked  the 
nuclear  power  Industry  to  Its  founda- 
tions. They  had  analyzed  the  available 
data  on  the  cancer  rate  in  irradiated 
hump  lis,  and  discovered  that  nuclear 
radiation  is  about  25  times  more  harm- 
ful as  a  cancer-producer  than  previously 
thought. 

An  excellent  paper  with  their  scien- 
tific findings  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  18,  part  1,  pages 
1167-1178. 

Gofman  and  Tamplin  predicted  a  10- 
p-ercent  increase  in  cancer  mortality, 
meaning  32,000  extra  cancer  deaths  every 
year,  if  the  American  public  were  chroni- 
cally exposed  to  the  so-called  ".tafe" 
dose  of  radiation.  They  said  there  is  no 
safe  dose  of  radiation,  and  that  the  per- 
missible dose  should  be  set  at  zero,  with 
exceptions  made  only  if  nuclear  pol- 
luters could  convince  the  public  that  the 
benefits  justified  the  cancer  agonies 
v.hich  would  result  later. 

The  nuclear  power  industry,  which 
was  designing  all  its  equipment  under 
the  old  ■peimis'-ible"  dose,  saw  that  mil- 
lions and  perhaps  billions  of  dollars  were 
at  stake  in  the  reduction  of  radioactive 
emissions. 

TEN  PERCENT  MORE  T.TCTA1IONS  FROM  THE 
PERMISSIBl  E  DOSE 

In  1970.  another  blow  hit  the  nuclear 
industry.  The  Nobel  Prize-v.inn  ng  ge- 
neticist, Dr.  Joshua  Lederbcrg,  testified 
as  follows  to  Congress: 

Four  billion  vears  of  hiologir.^l  evolution 
are  represented  in  the  DNA  oi  every  eel!  of 
every  living  organism.  In  every  sperm  •.-.v.d 
egg.  one  300-billionth  of  a  germ  store:-,  a.i 
encyclopedia  of  genetsc  information — t'-.e 
blueprint;;  v.hich  snide  the  development  of 
the  lertilized  egg  ir.to  a  fish,  a  racoon,  or  a 
human  being  .  .  . 

Radiation  e.vposure  is  an  inevitable  sid?- 
eifect  of  our  atomic  energy  progrants,  as  v.oU 
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as  of  medicnl  X-rays  an^l  of  our  natural  en- 
vironment. The  AECs  standards  of  permis- 
sible exposure  would  increase  the  natural 
rate  of  mutation  about  10  percent. 

The  DNA  molecules  in  the  single  cell 
from  which  each  of  us  begins  life,  con- 
tain all  the  infoimation  to  construct  and 
operate  an  adult  human  with  150  billicn 
cells.  The  genes  in  DNA  are  mankind's 
most  condensed  and  most  precious  in- 
formation. It  is  appalling  to  realize  that 
the  nuclear  pov.er  industry  is  still  ex- 
panding under  a  permissible  radiation 
dose  which  would  so  badly  damage  this 
treasure. 

REPCRT    FROM    TJ'E    NATIONAL    ArADF.MY    OF 
SCIENCES 

In  late  1970,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  whose  medical  dii'ector  v>as 
formerly  biomedical  director  for  the 
AEC,  appointed  a  committee  to  reexam- 
ine the  biological  effects  of  Ionizing 
radiation,  and  so  it  was  called  the  BEIR 
Committee.  The  BEIR  Committee  in- 
cluded vociferous  defenders  of  the  AEC, 
but  none  of  the  outspoken  critics. 

In  November  1972,  the  BEIR  Commit- 
tee issued  its  report.  It  concluded  as  fol- 
lows : 

There  is  reason  to  expect  that  over  the  next 
few  decades,  tl^.e  doje  com.'niiments  for  all 
man-made  source?  of  radiation  except  medi- 
cal, should  not  exceed  more  than  a  few  m:l- 
lirems  average  annual  dose  to  the  entire  U.S. 
population. 

The  present  guides  of  170  millirems  per 
year  grew  cut  of  an  effort  to  balance  societal 
needs  against  genetic  risks.  It  appears  that 
those  needs  can  be  met  with  far  lower  aver- 
age expostircs  .  .  . 

To  this  extent,  the  ctirrent  Guide  is  un- 
necessarily high. 

THOUSANDS     Of     PF.ATHS     FFR     YEAR     FROM     THE 
"SAFE"    DOSE 

With  regard  to  genetic  injury,  the 
BEIR  Committee  said  that  chronic  expo- 
sure of  our  population  to  the  permLssible 
170  millirads  would  eventually  lead  to  a 
5-percent  increase  in  ill  health  for  the 
American  population  as  a  whole,  includ- 
ing between  1,100  and  27,000  cases  per 
year  of  serious  congenital  abnormalities, 
constitutional  diseases  which  are  partly 
genetic,  and  dominant  or  X-linked  dis- 
eases and  defects. 

With  regard  to  cancer  induction,  the 
committee  dose  "could  cause  from 
roughly  3,000  to  15,000  cancer  deaths  an- 
nually, depending  on  the  assumptions 
used  in  the  calculations.  The  committee 
considers  the  most  likely  estimate  to  be 
approximately  6.000  cancer  deaths  an- 
nually, an  increase  of  about  2  percent  in 
the  spontaneous  cancer  death  rate." 

Since  this  admission  in  1972  finally 
stopped  nuclear  advocates  from  claiming 
the  permissible  dose  is  safe,  the  commit- 
tee's opinion  was  widely  considered  a 
"vindication"  of  the  Gofman-Tamplin 
position.  Of  course,  scientific  findings 
can  not  be  vindicated  by  agreement; 
they  can  be  vindicated  only  by  their  own 
truth.  The  BEIR  Committee  was  unable 
to  refute  the  Gofman-Tamplin  findings. 

DATA     CHANGED     BT     ANONYMOUS     EXPERT 

However,  the  committee  reduced  the 
Gofman-Tamplin  mortality  estimate 
fivefold  by  resorting  to  an  anonymous 
piece  of  work  in  appendix  V.  This  appen- 
dix concerns  the  dose  data  provided  by  a 


British  study  of  spondylitic  patients  who 
had  received  radiation  treatment  to  their 
spines. 

The  radiation  dose  to  the  stomachs  of 
these  patients  had  to  be  estim.ated  frcm 
the  dose  to  their  spines.  An  excessive  rate 
of  .stomach  cancer  could  then  be  related 
to  the  radiation  dose. 

Gofman  and  Tamplin  used  the  duse 
estimate  calculated  by  the  British  doc- 
tors. Dolphin  and  Eve.  The  BEIR  Com- 
mittee would  have  had  a  hard  time  low- 
ering the  Gofman-Tamplin  mortality 
figure  of  32,000  extra  cancer  deaths  per 
year  if  the  committee  had  used  fne  same 
close  data.  So  the  committee  changed  the 
data. 

On  page  185,  the  committee  adrai's 
that  the  Dolphin-E\e  dose  data  is  "cru- 
cial." The  committee  then  says  it  has 
con.-luded  the  Dolphin-Eve  data  "is  seri- 
ously in  error."  Without  inviting  any  re- 
buttal, agreement,  or  comment  by  Dis. 
Dolphin  and  Eve,  or  Gofman  and  Tam- 
plin, the  committee  ofifers  the  anony- 
mously performed  work  in  appendix  V  as 
support  for  changing  the  data. 

This  unprofessional  maneuver  ac- 
counts lor  the  difference  between  the 
BEIR  and  Gofman-Tamplin  figures.  Of 
course,  the  AECs  recently  released  Ras- 
mussen  report  uses  the  BEIR  figures  in 
estimating  cancer  fatalities  from  a  nu- 
clear power  accident. 

EPA'S  view:   large  injury-  FROM   "PERMISSIBLE" 
DOSE 

In  September  1973,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  went  on  record  witli- 
out  equivocation  on  the  matter  of  the 
still  permissible  radiation  dose: 

The  Impact  on  health  of  effluents  from  an 
expanding  nuclear  power  Industry,  if  it  were 
to  operate  at  the  levels  permitted  by  the 
current  Federal  Guide,  would  be  large. 

Source:  "Statement  of  Considerations: 
Environmental  Radiation  Standards  for 
the  Uranium  Fuel  Cycle."  Office  cf  Radi- 
ation Programs,  EPA.  September  12, 
1973,  draft  page  7. 

NRDC     view:      PERMISSIBLE     PLUTONIUM     LEVELS 
100.000     TIMES     TOO     HIGH 

In  February  1974.  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Coimcil  published  an  ex- 
amination of  the  permissible  level  of  Plu- 
tonium pollution.  NRDC  concluded  that 
the  permissible  exposure  levels  for  Plu- 
tonium need  reduction  by  100,000-fold. 
The  NRDC  work,  which  was  performed 
by  Drs.  Arthur  Tamplin  and  Thomas 
Cochran,  is  now  imder  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National 
Commission  on  Radiation  Protection,  and 
several  AEC  laboratories. 

IS  LIFE  CUE  INALIENABLE  RIGHT? 

To  summarize  the  situation  today  with 
regard  to  nuclear  pollution,  I  would  have 
to  say  that  our  inalienable  right  to  life 
is  receiving  only  lipsei'vice  from  the  nu- 
clear power  industry. 

Monitoring  practices  are  neither  good 
nor  necessarily  honest.  Permissible  radi- 
ation levels  are  still  a  license  to  kill.  And 
the  rats  are  still  in  charge  of  guarding 
the  cheese. 

Often  deprivation  of  life  through  pol- 
lution is  performed  with  all  the  due 
process  of  law  required  under  our  Con- 
stitution's fifth  amendment.  In  the  case 
of  the  "permissible"  radiation  dose,  such 


as  a  threat  to  life  even  has  the  official 
sanction  of  tlie  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. 

The  same  is  tioie  for  "permissible" 
levels  of  certain  chemical  poisons  in  the 
envircnmcnt. 

In  1971,  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, working  with  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  estiaiated  tiiat  as  many  as  80 
percent  of  all  cancer  cases  are  caused 
by  chenijcals  which  humans  encounter  in 
their  daily  lives.  This  was  reported  in 
Chemical  and  Engineering  News,  J?n- 
uary  10. 1972.  but  not  widely  in  the  pre-;.'-. 

Also  in  laTl,  tile  American  Medical 
A^-sociaiion  estimated  that: 

Disease  induced  by  the  environment  row 
costs  us  $38  billion  a  year.  That  bill  will  po 
up  if  we  don't  nurse  our  environment  back 
to  health. 

That  statement  Vv  as  further  elaborated 
in  the  AMA's  pamphlet: 

If  America  dies,  where  will  we  bury  it? 

Perhaps  we  need  a  new  constitutional 
amendment  which  explicitly  .states  that 
humans  have  an  inalienable  right  to  an 
unpoisoned  emironment.  It  seems  such 
a  reasonable  thing  to  expect  from  a  so- 
ciety which  calls  itself  civilizea. 
ExHiBrr  1 
[From  the  Beaver  County  (Pa.)  Times, 
June  7,  1974] 

State    Panel    Questions    Radiation    Safety 

No  sta'.e  government  has  ever  before 
created  an  Independent  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  safety  of  a  nuclear  power  plant. 

Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp  took  that  unprece- 
dented step  in  April  1973.  when  citizens  of 
the  Beaver  Valley  became  alarmed  about  the 
connection  between  radistion  releases  from 
the  Shippingport  Atomic  Power  Station  and 
rising  fetal  deaths  and  cancer  incidence  as 
charged  by  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Sternglass. 

The  Governor  directed  his  Secretary  for 
Health  Services.  Dr.  Leonard  Bachman,  to 
select  the  commission's  members. 

Dr.  Bachman  described  his  criteria  as 
follows: 

"Not  only  was  it  necessary  for  the  Governor 
to  have  available  to  him  the  wisest  opinion 
he  could  find,  but  it  was  important  that  the 
people  who  gave  him  this  advice  arrived  at 
their  conclusions  in  the  most  acceptable 
manner.  Because  of  this,  he  asked  me  to  find 
the  best  authorities  that  i  could  find  in  the 
fields  under  question." 

Dr.  Eachman's  quc^t  yielded,  in  alpha- 
betical order: 

Dr.  Morris  DeGroot.  professor  of  mathe- 
matical statistics  and  chairman  of  the 
Statistics  Department  at  Carnegie-Mellon 
University.  Pitt.«burgh.  Dr.  DeGrott  has  done 
statistical  studies  of  the  public  health  effects 
of   nivlear  power  plants. 

Dr.  Paul  Kotin.  M.D.,  vice-president  for 
health  services,  dean  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, and  professor  of  pathology,  all  at  Tem- 
ple University.  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Kotin  pre- 
viously served  as  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences 
and  specializes  in  environmental  causes  of 
cancer. 

Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan.  Neely,  professor  of 
health  p.hysics  at  the  School  of  Nuclear 
Engineering,  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Atlanta.  Dr.  Morgan  was  one  of  the 
first  radiation  health  physicists  (The  AEC 
defines  health  physics  as  "The  science  con- 
cerned with  recognition,  evaluation,  and 
hazards  from  radiation")  and  first  president 
of  the  International  Radiation  Protection  As- 
sociation. Prom  1944  to  1973  he  was  director 
of  the  Health  Physics  Division  at  the  AECs 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratories,  home  of 
several  nuclear  reactors. 
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Dr.  Edward  P.  Radford,  piofes.'ior  of  en- 
vironmental medicine,  Schol  of  Hygiene 
:ind  Public  Health,  Johns  H^pklna  Univer- 
sity. Baltimore.  Dr.  Radfordt  specializes  In 
the  public  health  effects  of  fcnvlrcnimental 
raclintion  and  served  recentl^  on  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  pommlttee  on 
iljp  Biological  Effects  of  Ionl2|ug  Radiation. 

Dr.  Harry  Smith,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Management.  Rensselaer  Poljjlechnlc  Insti- 
iiue.  Troy,  N.Y.  A  noted  statistician.  Dr. 
t>niUh  specializes  in  biological  statistics. 

Dr.  Bachmnn  and  two  otheri  state  ofQclals, 
nr.  J.  Fliiton  Speller  and  Majiirlce  K.  Ood- 
rt.i.cl.  also  served  on  the  Shapb  Comniii^slon, 
i>)'.  Ill  an  administrative  capiclty. 

Orlgin.nlly  promised  by  October,  lf>73.  the 
Shapp  Commission's  report  ha^  not  \ct  been 
released.  The  problem  Is  thall  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Health  Department  keeps  creat- 
ing Anal  drafts  of  the  report;  which  reflect 
the  view  that  there  were  no  serious  problems 
connected  with  Shtpplngport  Itself,  and 
.■^ume  of  tlie  coinir!is,-;ioners  canliot  sign  these 
"^drafts.  I 

Four  of  tlie  five  sclentiflc  ratmbcrs  of  the 
comiiilsalon  were  amenable  to  interviews, 
the  exception  being  Dr.  Paii  KoVln.  The 
rxvallable  Information  indicates  that  Dr. 
Kotlti's  views  generally  parallel  those  of  Dr. 
llan-y  Smith.  These  statements  indicate 
.some  disagreement  between  [the  cf>mmls- 
•-lonero.  I 

Was  SbippUigporl's  radlnti(  a  n-oniiorliig 
l«roH;ram  satisfactorv? 

All:  "No." 

What  were  the  shortconiii  gs  th.il  mot  t 
concerned  you?  Dr.  DeOrott:  First,  bicau-se 
i>i"  the  Inadequacy  of  the  m  )nltorlng  pro- 
gram. It  was  Impossible  to  <  etermine  how 
much  radiation  exposure  tlic  people  In  the 
surrotmdlng  area  had  beei>  ecelvlng  from 
Shippingport. 

"Second  .  .  .  ratlloacllvl'.y  li  vuis  nuasured 
'.\\  1971  by  Nt'S  were  Ignored  b;  the  Dnquesne 
Lif;ht  Company,  the  AEG  an  1  the  relevant 
:-ealth  agencies  until  Dr.  Sten  glas-s  blew  the 
whistle.  Ihcre  was  dcvelicti(  n  of  Uiitv.  1 
think." 

Dr.  Morgan:  "The  Shippingport  monitor- 
ing program  was  worse  than  lone  at  all  lu 
iiiy  opinion.  In  a  nuclear  pUnt  there  are 
niany  ways  that  radioactivity  c  an  escape  into 
the  envlronmrnt  without  always  being  de- 
tected by  the  monitoring  instt  iiments  at  the 
plant  Itself,  even  with  a  t^ovid  nioniioiing 
sy-teni. 

'So  imles-s  you  have  a  1  loroiigh -going 
'Tionltorlng  program  In  the  environment  be- 
yond the  plant  site,  you're  not  going  to 
meiu^nre  all  the  radioactivity  that  get.s  out. 
But  Shlpplngporfs  envlronmc  ntal  luonltor- 
.!>.!;  prugram  was  almo.st  nouejlstent. 

"Tlien.  when  they  did  get  sor  le  detailed  en- 
'  Ironmeutal  data  from  NU3  showing  high 
levels,  they  sat  on  It.  It's  Jiut  unthinkable 
to  me  that  .<=omethlug  dame  ilng  like  that 
V  ould  be  In  the  records  wltl  lOut  some  ex- 
planation or  action  by  their  icalth  pl.vsics 
persoruiel. 

•'And  li\  tha't  connection,  t  le  inadequacy 
that  was  perhap.s  most  glarUig  to  me  In  their 
whole  pvograui  was  the  lacklof  a  certified 
l.ealth  physicist.  Certlflcation  1>  the  best  way 
we  ha-.e  at  present  of  deterriinhig  that  n 
he.i'.th  physlcldt  has  the  qualil .cations  to  do 
his  Job,  and  none  of  Shippln  ^port's  health 
p'lysiclEts  has  ever  heen  ceitll  led. 

"Fiu'thermore,  the  one  they  '  lavt  iiow  can- 
not be  certllied  becau.se  lie  do  isii't  have  the 
prerequisite  experience.  He  i,  not  even  a 
member  of  the  Health  Ph>s  cs  Society.  I 
\.  ould  add  that  the  use  of  uncirtified  health 
|ili.\.siclsts  is  general  in  the  cor  imerci.il  niic- 
It-ar  power  industry  at  present.  ' 

Dr.  Kadford:  "The  issue  is:  How  do  you 
.oasbuie  the  public  living  aro  lud  a  nuclear 
(lower  plant  that  the  rodloanivity  is  not 
Lretting  into  their  soup  or  wl  atever?  Shlp- 
l>iugport's  off -site  envlronnien  :al  monitoring 
p:oL'rain  was  insufficient  to  p  ovide  thia  re- 


assurance. We  don't  know  whether  the  radio- 
active releases  reported  for  the  plant  were 
correct  or  not. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  fault  Shippingport 
too  much  for  Its  failure  In  this  regard  be- 
cause they  started  In  the  nuclear  power  game 
at  a  time  when  nobody  was  very  much  con- 
cerned about  monitoring  low-level  radio- 
activity. 

"I  think  that  by  aiid  large  the  AEC  per- 
sonnel rc»pon.sible  for  Shippingport  are 
among  the  best-trained  people  you  could 
expect  to  have." 

Dr.  Smith:  "Although  I  think  that  Shlp- 
plngporfs in-plnnt  monitoring  system  was 
satisfactory,  there  is  still  a  dehnlte  need  for 
a  more  extensive  environmental  monitoring 
program  as  a  backup." 

Did  the  data  In  the  original  NUS  report 
point  to  Shippingport  as  the  source  of  the 
hlph  radiation  levels?  Dr.  DeGroot:  "If  we 
accept  those  data,  then  the  circumstantial 
evidence  points  to  Shippingport,  largely  be- 
ciuse  of  the  location  of  the  radioactivity  and 
the  lack  of  plausible  alternative  sources." 

Dr.  Morgan:  "The  orlgmal  NUS  data  very 
strongly  suggested  to  me  that  the  radio- 
activity came  from  the  plant.  If  you  take 
the  data  as  fact,  you'd  be  very  h.ird-pressed 
to  P. id  any  other  source  that  could  explain 
ir." 

Dr  Radford:  "Well,  there  was  some  Indica- 
tion In  the  original  NUS  data  that  there  was 
a  release  from  some  source.  As  to  whether 
that  source  was  Shippingport.  I'd  have  to 
look  up  the  data  again." 

Dr.  Smith:  'T  can't  fiiid  any  direct  con- 
nection between  the  radiation  levels  meas- 
ured by  NUS  and  the  Shippingport  plant.  All 
that  mlsh-m:\sh  la  so  unsclentltic  that  one 
would  never  be  able  to  draw  ;iny  \alid 
scientific  Inferences  from  it." 

After  NUS  reanalyzed  its  data,  the  high 
r.idlatlon  level:?  disappeared.  Did  this  re- 
ii'ialy.'ils  prove  to  you  that  tlie  r.idior.'^ilvlty 
V  ..s  never  there? 

Dr  DeGroot:  "No.  It  did  not.  It  did  con- 
vince me  that  the  reanalysls  was  highly  un- 
reliable. "However.  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  the  original  NUS  data  showing  high 
levels  cannot  be  cuusidered  reliable  either. 
Tliero  are  Just  so  many  inconsLstencies  in 
their  work  that  I  can  not  accept  any  of  It. 

"Thl=;  comment  does  not  mean  that  nil 
their  high  readings  were  wrong.  In  fact,  I 
hiid  It  highly  unlikely  that  NUS  could  have 
made  systematic  errors,  all  in  one  direction, 
in  .'■everal  different  aualytlCiU  teciinlques." 

Dr.  Morgan:  "The  expU,natlous  advanced 
by  NUS  did  not  at  all  convince  me.  For  e:^- 
ample.  If  they  had  found  something  wrong 
in  only  one  of  their  systems.  It  would  not  be 
too  surprising.  We  all  make  mistake.-;.  But  to 
have  systematic  errors  In  several  different 
analytical  techniques,  all  tending  to  produce 
only  high  readings — the  chances  of  that  are 
quite  low. 

"  riiere  appears  to  be  a  strong  .suggestion 
of  dishonesty,  and  that  estimate  is  borne 
out  by  WTittcn  comments  from  Dr.  John 
Hnrley  of  the  AEC,  whose  hitegrity  I  respect. 
Dr.  Harley  found  that  NUS  seems  to  have 
doi-toicd  some  of  their  data  to  fit  their  argu- 
ment s.  If  a  person  will  do  that  with  one  set 
<ii  scientific  data,  it  is  very  possible  he  will 
ilo  it  with  another. 

"So.  as  far  as  I  can  see.  theie  i-.  not  proof 
th.^.t  the  radioactivity  levels  around  Shlp- 
piagiiort  were  not  quite  liigh  in  the  past. 
For  .1  long  period  now  the  radioactivity 
ievels  in  milk  in  that  general  area  have  been 
high  according  to  the  public  health  agency 
survey.-..  whi(  h  are  completely  iepaiate  trom 
•.lie  ?^S  survey.  Thi.-.  l;u.-  iic\(?r  been  ex- 
plaited." 

Dr.  Radford:  "Well,  they  had  three  sep- 
w.rate  laboratories  reanalyze  some  of  the 
nrlgmal  1071  milk  and  boU  samples,  and  each 
lab  got  similar  low  readings.  If  these  sam- 
ples were  valid,  then  ir  Is  p'<'in    clear  there 


was  not  much  radioactivity  there  to  begin 
with.  Now  of  course  you  could  say  they  dug 
up  soil  from  somewhere  and  analyzed  it — I 
can  not  argue  that." 

Dr.  Smith:  "I  think  that  the  degree  of 
scientific  merit  on  one  side  really  was  bet- 
ter. I  would  accept  the  explanatloria  ad- 
vanced by  NUS." 

Was  there  any  evidence  in  the  mortality 
s'.atlstics  that  Shippingport  had  caused 
health  damage,  or  did  the  statistics  tend  to 
refute  this? 

Dr.  DeGroot :  "We  can  not  really  decide  the 
is.sue  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
available  health  statistics  and  because  the 
population  Is  not  large  enough  for  a  really 
meaningful  statistical  analysis.  But  there  Ls 
certainly  nothing  In  the  avaUable  data  to 
lower  the  probability  that  there  may  have 
been  health  damage.  "It  Is  true  that  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Health  Department  went 
back  and  discovered  errors  of  a  certain  type 
ill  its  published  Infant  mortality  rate  for 
.Miquippa  In  1971,  and  that  the  etisulng  cor- 
reCLioiis  sliarply  lowered  the  rate. 

'However,  I  feel  it  is  likely  lliere  were  also 
errors  of  another  typo  whi<.h  could  have 
lal^fd  the  rate  back  up  again.  Unfortunately, 
the  resources  were  not  available  to  Jnvesti- 
H'.''..}  this  possibility.  So,  to  my  mind,  the 
corrections  are  Incomplete.  The  only  tv-pe  oi 
error  investigated  was  one  that  would  re- 
diue  the  number  of  deaths  and  lower  the 
ratf. 

'In  any  ca.se.  I  thhik  there  remain  .sonic 
anomalies  that  have  not  been  fully  explained. 
For  example.  I  did  on  analysis  of  infant  mor- 
tality In  Allqulppa,  and  the  rate  definitely 
seem«  to  have  shifted  upward  recently.  To 
my  irUnd  this  upward  shift  is  not  fully  ex- 
plahied  by  demographic  or  socloccotaomlc  fac- 
tors. I  do  not  know  If  any  of  It  Is  due  to 
Shippingport.  but  I  think  it  vvjrrants  further 
iiu-estigation." 

Dr.  Morgan:  "I  do  not  personally  feel  tl-.n 
tlie  mortality  .stalistics  rcfu'e  the  possibility 
of  some  adver.'^e  effects  on  the  population  .- 
health.  Taking  the  original  published  dat.t. 
it  appears  to  nie  that  there  w.is  an  etTen 
However,  after  the  Health  Department  poi 
through  making  corrections  and  applying  all 
the  epidemiological  and  statistical  technlque.s 
to  the  mortality  rates  for  the  population  near 
the  reactor,  they  seem  to  have  come  up  with 
the  belief  that  there  were  no  slgiilflcant 
health  effects. 

"1  cannot  help  but  be  a  little  skeptical.  To 
me.  If  you  are  goUig  to  make  all  these  cor- 
rections for  the  population  that  might  have 
ijeen  exposed  to  radiation,  you  iiave  to  gi'.e 
equal  cotislderation  to  the  uuexpcpscd  couiiol 
pop'.ilntion.  It  was  very  obvious  to  me  that  it 
they  had.  It  would  have  tnactc  a  ftineicnce  In 
at  least  one  Instance." 

Dr.  Radford:  "The  statistic .'1  evidence  fa- 
vors the  hypothesis  that  the  plant  did  not 
cause  any  health  damage.  For  example,  the 
mcrtality  rates  do  not  declhie  with  distance 
iu  all  directions  away  from  the  plant.  The 
mortality  rates  for  Beaver  County  as  a  whole 
are  quite  low.  and  on  that  basis  o;ie  would 
ije  iiard-presscd  to  say  that  Allqulppa  was 
affected,  since  the  rest  of  the  count  should 
also  be  high. 

'Then,  when  tlie  mortality  rates  for  All- 
qulppa are  corrected  for  errors,  you  see  that 
Aliquippa  is  no  wor^^e  off  than  any  other  lown 
with  compara'ole  population  characteristics." 

Mr.  Smith:  "In  my  opinion  the  mortality 
statistics  Indicate  there  was  no  effect  from 
the  reactor.  The  adjusteti  mortality  rates  are 
not  abnormfiUy  high.  One  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Shippingport  area  may  not 
be  the  greatest  place  to  live,  since  the  mor- 
tality rates  are  higher  there  than  in  mair- 
other  communities,  but  stich  high  rates  are 
normal,  expected  occurrences  In  places  with 
the  kind  of  demographic  and  socioeconomic 
characteristics  you  find  around  Shippingport- 
Also.  I  have  to  find  a  scientific  link  be- 
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tween  radiation  exposure  and  Infant  mortal- 
ity, and  this  requires  a  great  decti  of  what 
I  call  logical  extrapolation  or  Inferences 
step  by  step  through  a  process  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  birth  of  a  child  to  Its  ulti- 
mate death,  and  I  can  not  find  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  that  link  In  this  case." 

In  view  of  the  monitoring  Inadequacies, 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  radioactive 
releases  large  enough  to  cause  significant  ad- 
verse health  effects  to  have  escaped  un- 
cletected  from  Shippingport? 

DeGkoot,  "To  my  niind,  this  Is  a  definite 
possibility." 

Dr.  Morgan.  "If  you  have  a  corral  with  one 
oi"  two  of  the  rails  down  somewhere,  then  the 
fact  that  the  gate  is  locked  dees  not  mean 
the  horses  can  not  get  out. 

"Based  on  the  recent  testimony  of  one  of 
Shlpplngporfs  own  reactor  operators,  if  he 
was  telling  the  truth — and  I  am  confident  he 
was — then  there  certainly  were  undetected 
and  unreported  releases  to  the  environment 
from  Shippingport. 

"The  question  of  whether  tliese  releases 
could  have  been  large  enough  to  have  an 
adverse  health  effect  Is  hard  to  answer,  both 
because  we  do  not  know  enough  with  cer- 
tainty about  the  effects  of  low-level  radia- 
tion on  man  and  because  we  have  no  hard 
data  on  how  large  these  release  might  have 
been. 

'But  my  feelings  are  that  we  can  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  that  some  members  of 
the  population  may  have  received  radiation 
doses  roughly  equivalent  to  those,  for  ex- 
ample, which  have  been  found  to  produce 
significant  increases  in  the  risk  of  leukemia 
and  a  few  other  forms  of  malignancy  In 
humans,  particularly  infants  exposed  in  the 
womb.  " 

Dr.  Ra(?ford:  "I  do  not  think  that  enough 
radioactivity  coitld  have  escaped  from  Ship- 
pingport to  have  any  significant  effect  on  the 
population's  health.  I  am  certainly  ui  no 
position  to  say  whether  Shlpplngporfs  re- 
actor operator  did  or  did  not  know  what  he 
was  talking  about,  but  even  If  there  were 
undetected  releases,  the  amount  of  radio- 
activity in  such  releases  should  have  been 
minimal.  In  the  particvtlar  case  of  Shlppltig- 
port,  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  plant 
and  the  nature  of  its  design,  the  In-plant 
monitoring  system  was  probably  sufficient  to 
provide  protection. 

"Shippingport  Is  such  a  tea  kettle  of  a 
plant.  To  try  to  make  a  big  case  out  of  that 
one  Is  lUce  saying  your  home  heathig  unit  is 
poisoning  a  city  with  carbon  monoxide." 

Dr.  Smith:  "I  agree  with  Dr.  Radford  on 
this  question.  I  feel  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  nothing  came  out  of  the  reactor,  and  I 
think  I  have  bent  over  backwards  to  be  fair 
In  that  Judgment." 

Is  it  possible  that  radioactive  releases  large 
enough  to  cause  sigiUficant  adverse  health 
effects  have  escaped  undetected  from  other 
nuclear  power  plants? 

Dr.  DeGroot:  "I  have  sttidied  some  of  the 
mortality  data  for  the  areas  around  various 
reactors  besides  Shippingport,  and  I  think 
there  may  have  been  detectable  health  dam- 
age, perhaps  because  the  radiation  exposure 
has  been  greater  than  we  thought. 

"I  do  not  always  agree  with  Dr.  Stern- 
glass's  statistical  methods,  but  I  recognize 
that  his  conclusions  may  well  be  correct.  The 
existing  evidence  is  crude,  however.  At  best. 
It  Just  points  to  the  need  for  future  studies — 
or  not-too-dlstant-future  studies,  I  should 
say — which  might  resolve  the  issue." 

Dr.  Morgan:  "I  think  this  Is  possible  with 
many  of  the  presently  operating  reactors.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  way  Dr.  Sternglass 
handles  statistics,  but  In  my  opinion  effects 
such  as  he  claims  to  have  found  cannot  be 
ruled  out." 

Dr.  Radford:  "For  Shippingport,  because 
of  Its  small  size  and  design,  the  Inadequacies 
in  monitoring  probably  did   not  mean   too 


much.  But  I  would  not  want  to  say  that 
at  all  about  many  of  the  other  nuclear  plants 
now  operatmg  or  about  to  start  up.  I  con- 
sider the  radiation  monitoring  techniques  in 
use  at  present  to  be  completely  inadequate, 
especially  for  the  large  reactors  of  the  boil- 
ing-water variety. 

"I  am  unconvinced  they  know  what  Is 
coming  out,  and  I  base  that  statement  on 
rather  long  experience  In  looking  at  the 
avaUable  data.  I  feel  there  is  a  definite  possi- 
bility that  there  have  been  undetected  re- 
leases large  enough  to  have  significant  ad- 
verse health  effects,  although  this  is  at  pres- 
ent a  theoretical  possibility  since  we  have  no 
data  on  how  large  such  releases  may  have 
been. 

"Aside  from  undetected  releases,  I  think 
that  officially  reported  radioactive  gas  re- 
leases from  the  group  of  three  boiling-v.ater 
reactors  at  Dresden,  Illinois,  have  been  large 
conceivably  to  have  public  health  signifi- 
cance." 

If  radiation  monitoring  continues  pretty 
much  as  it  is.  how  would  you  feel  about  liv- 
ing near  a  nuclear  power  plant? 

Dr.  DeGroot:  "I  have  answered  all  your 
other  loaded  questions,  so  I  think  I  will  pass 
on  this  one." 

Dr.  Morgan:  "I  think  the  principal  risk 
associated  with  a  nuclear  plant  is  not  from 
routine  operation,  but  from  the  remote  pos- 
sibility of  a  major  or  submajor  accidental 
release  of  radioactivity. 

"The  health  risk  from  atmospheric  pollu- 
tion by  a  fossil-fueled  power  plant  is  to  me 
much  more  real  and  certaiti,  so  I  wouid 
much  rather  live  near  ore  of  the  cv.rrent 
pressurized-water  or  boiling-water  reactors 
(if  the  monitoring  is  adequate)  than  near  a 
fossil-fueled  plant.  I  would  not  however, 
want  to  live  near  a  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing 
plant  or  one  of  the  upcoming  fast-breeder 
reactors." 

Dr.  Ratiford:  "I  would  not  want  to  live 
near  a  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  plant,  that 
is  for  sure,  or  a  fast-breeder  reactor.  And  I 
must  admit  I  would  not  be  terribly  keen  to 
live  next  to  one  of  the  big  boiling-water  re- 
actors either,  with  the  present  monitoring 
systems." 

Dr.  Smith:  "Personally  I  would  not  object 
to  living  next  door  to  one." 

Do  you  think  the  widespread  use  of  nuclear 
power  by  private  utilities  is  inevitable  and- 
or  desirable? 

Dr.  DeGroot:  "I  think  it  is  neither  Inevita- 
ble nor  necessarily  desirable  at  this  point.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  give  up  on  nuclear 
power. 

"What  Ls  not  desirable,  is  our  present 
course  of  plunging  headlong  Into  the  con- 
struction of  hundreds  of  plants  of  varying 
designs  witli  so  many  safety  questions  un- 
resolved. 

"A  drastic,  but  not  entirely  unreasonable 
first  step  would  be  to  shut  down  all  present 
reactor  operations  and  declare  a  halt  to  all 
construction  and  licensing  of  new  reactors 
for  a  period  of,  say,  five  years,  while  we  try  to 
assess  the  hazards  and  develop  a  program 
that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  public." 

Dr.  Morgan:  "Yes,  it  Is  both  inevitable  find 
desirable  that  nuclear  power  be  greatly  in- 
creased m  the  near  future.  It  is  the  most  Im- 
mediately available  energy  source  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  and  I  think  we  can  have  reason- 
ably low  rpdiation  levels  with  even  less  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  population  than  from 
fossil-fueled  plants,  particularly  if  the  public 
and  the  press  keep  up  the  fight  for  environ- 
mental quality. 

"I  would  like  to  see  us  maintain  the  Isola- 
tion of  nuclear  plants,  and  I  hope  the  AEC's 
current  support  of  the  fast  breeder  reactor 
will  be  depreciated  in  favor  of  safer  breeder 
reactor  systems." 

Dr.  Radford:  "I  have  considerable  reserva- 
tions about  the  present  rush  to  nuclear  pow- 
er, particularly  in  regard  to  the  unresolved 


problem  of  radioactive  waste  disposal  and  the 
risk  of  major  accidents.  Involving  releases  of 
very  large  quantities  of  radioactivity,  in  the 
fast-breeder  reactor  development  program. 

"I  estimate  we  have  about  a  fifty-fifty 
chance  of  getting  tlu-ough  the  breeder  devel- 
opment without  some  major  environmental 
health  catastrophe,  and  I  do  hope  my  esti- 
mate will  be  proved  wrong.*' 

Dr.  Smith:  "Nuclear  energy  seems  to  me 
the  obvious  tactical  solution  to  the  energy 
problem.  At  present  we  do  not  have  the  know 
how,  at  least  from  an  implementation-cost- 
e."ectlveness  point  of  view,  to  use  any  of  the 
other  potential  energy  sources.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  can  take  care  of  99.999  per  cent  of 
the  nuclear  safety  problems.  I  think  the 
AEC,  by  the  wav,  really  does  a  very  good 
Job." 

So.  This  Is  what  happens  when  an  Inde- 
pendent commission  of  national  experts 
takes  a  look  at  nuclear  safety.  Certainly  it 
is  possible  that  the  viewpoint  of  Dr.  Smith 
(and  presumably  of  Dr.  Kotin)  is  correct, 
and  matters  are  well  In  hand,  but  the  over- 
all picture  of  nuclear  safety  that  emerges 
from  the  commissioners  surely  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  one  painted  by  the  nu- 
clear industry  and  the  AEC. 

However,  it  is  important  to  note  that,  de- 
spite the  strong  criticisms  of  some  of  its 
members,  the  Sh&pp  Commission  Is  clearly 
rot  antinrclear.  The  commissioners  believe 
tha*  radiation  monitoring  can  be  made  satis- 
factory, and  they  have  submitted  a  host  of 
recommendations  to  that  end.  (One  unani- 
motis  recommeiidation  is  that  responsl'oillty 
for  monitoring  be  placed  In  the  h&nds  of  an 
agency  Independent  of  both  the  AEC  and  the 
nticle.'.r  industry.)  As  for  nuclear  safety  Is- 
sues in  general,  all  the  commissioners  feel, 
albeit  with  varying  degrees  of  optimism,  that 
It  i.3  possible  that  nuclear  power  can  be  used 
safely. 


Backgrounding  the  Controvfrsy 
(By  Joel  Griffiths) 

Tlie  .story  behind  the  Shippingport  Atomic 
Power  Station  controversy  began  in  1971. 

Duquesne  Light  Co.  had  hired  what  it  de- 
scribed in  newspaper  ads  as  "an  outstand- 
mg  team  of  30  scientists  and  technicians" 
who  were  swarming  all  over  Beaver  Valley 
makmg  thousands  of  detailed  measurements 
of  the  radioactivity  levels  in  the  air,  soil, 
drinking  water,  milk  and  wildlife. 

The  reason  for  this  survey  was  that  Du- 
quesne had  commenced  construction  of  a 
large  new  nuclear  plant — Beaver  Valley  i — 
on  the  Shippingport  site  and  under  new  gov- 
ernment regulations  It  was  necessary  to  de- 
termme  the  precise  radioactivity  levels  in  the 
general  area  before  the  plant  was  completed, 
so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  tell  exactly 
how  much  the  new  plant  added  after  it  went 
into  operation. 

The  results  of  Shlpplngporfs  own  monitor- 
ing program  would  not  suffice  for  this  pur- 
pose, because  Shlpplngporfs  personnel  had 
done  relatively  little  monitoring  beyond  the 
plant's  own  grounds. 

That  monitoring  program  had  been  respon- 
sible for  showcasing  one  of  Shlpplngporfs 
most  remarkable  virtues — the  mmuscule  size 
of  Its  officially  reported  releases  or  radioac- 
tivity to  the  environment. 

The  plant  had  earned  the  unofficial  title 
of  being  the  safest  nuclear  power  reactor  In 
the  world. 

The  data  for  that  conclusion  could  be 
found  m  documents  In  the  U.S.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  files.  However,  other  doc- 
uments relating  to  the  Shippingport  story 
reveal  an  amazing  saga,  hicludlng  a  striking 
case  study  of  the  "rigid  safety  and  licensing 
standards"  of  the  nuclear  Indtjstry  hi  action. 

According  to  the  officially  reported  results 
of  Shlpplngporfs  own  monitoring  program, 
the  plant's  releases  have  generally  been  the 
lowest  of  any  commercial  nuclear  reactor  in 
the  country. 
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In  fact.  In  1971,  according 
•Shipplngport  became  the 
plant  In  the  world  to  releale  no  radloskctlV' 
ify  whatsoever  out  Its  stajk  for  an  cntlro 
vtar. 

However,  that  was  also  tMe  year  the  lade 
pendent  monitoring  began  c  J  site 

The  scientists,  who  were 
firm    called    the    Nuclear   1  tllltles    Services 
iN'UG)    Corporation    of   Ro  kvllle,  Md..    re- 
nmined  on  the  Job  from  J  inuarj-,  1971 
Mnrch.  1972.  The  results  ofl 
I'lents  were  complied  In  a 
ar.d  sent  to  the  Duquesne  Light  Co. 

Djqv.esne  Light  Co.  Is  res  jonslble  for  the 
»;l3ctr:(al  generating  portlo  i  of  the  Ship- 
pliigport  plant.  The  AEC  thi  ough  the  Naval 
Rfactors  Division  under  Adn  lial  H.  G.  Rick- 
over  Is  responsible  for  the    uiclear  reactor. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  th  >  reports  until 
December.  1972.  when  they  ;urned  up  In  a 
package  of  promotional  ma  erlal  sent  by 
Duquesne   to  Dr.   Ernest   J.   Sternglass. 

Dr.  St-emglass  Is  profess  tr  of  radiation 
physics  at  the  University  of  Plttsbvirgh.  He 
i-  a  long-time  critic  of  thelAtomlc  Energy 
Commission  and  h.-^s  voiced  that  criticism 
;;rross  the  country. 

Perhaps  no  one  at  Duqu  ctne  had  ever 
'ouiliered  to  read  those  repo  -ts,  or  perhaps 
.some  had  and  the  reports  wer  ?  sent  to  Steru- 
glass  by  mistake.  But  In  any  case  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  Duquesne  couldj  have  thought 
they  were  going  to  reassure  jSternglass,  be- 
caus©  the  NUS  reports  showed  that  during 
the  Fpring  and  summer  of  1971  there  had 
l..een  high  radioactivity  lev<is  all  over  the 
Beaver  Valley,  in  many  lilstances  20  or 
more  times  higher  than  uornial.  Duquesue's 
te.im  of  outstanding  sclentlits  had  indeed 
done  a  thorough  Job.  They  fdund  the  radio- 
nctlvlty  in  the  air.  milk,  soil,  flrlnklng  water, 
and  Just  about  everywhere  eee  they  looked. 
The  levels  were  not  high  enough  to  cause  au 
unmediate  public  health  catastrophe,  but 
tliey  were  high  enough  lol  be  concerned 
about.  j 

It  did  not  take  Stertiglasi  long  to  con- 
clude that  there  was  only  oii>  source  of  ra- 
dioactivity in  Beaver  Valley  jthat  could  ex- 
plain this:  The  Shlppingportj  Atomic  Power 
Station,  showpiece  of  the  niiclear  Industry. 
Th«  further  irony  was  that  iall  this  radio- 
activity bad  been  detected  in  1971.  the  same 
year  that  Shlpplngport  had  claimed  "zero 
lel'iases"  out  Its  stack. 

Sternglass  next  began  revitwlng  the  offl- 
rial  mortality  statistics  f*r  the  Shlp- 
pingport  area,  and  he  found  what  he  de- 
scribed as  sharp  rises  in  InTant  mortality 
and  cancer  in  a  number  of  tie  surrounding 
commttnltlea.  He  particularly  emphasized 
the  situation  In  Aliqulppa,  ai  small  town  of 
26.000  located  nine  miles  directly  down- 
wind of  the  plant.  During  th^  period  of  the 
high  radioactivity  levels  measured  by  NUS, 
infant  mortality  In  Allqulpp^  had  Increased 
sharply  to  Its  highest  peak  hi  25.  Dr.  Stem- 
glass  claimed. 

Wlxen  Sternglass  and  a  groiip  of  environ- 
mentalists released  this  Inforiiatlon  In  Jan 
uary.  1973.  It  created  a  pu^lc  scandal  of 
major  proportions.  Both  JShlpplngport's 
pristine  image  and  the  cltlz4nrys  faith  In 
iheh-  appointed  guardians  4l880lved  In  a 
swirl  of  alarming  headline*  and  special 
broadcasts.  Even  the  mayor  jof  Pittsburgh, 
Pete  Flaherty,  announced  h>  was  Joining 
the  antlnuclear  forces.  As  for  the  appointed 
health  guardians— the  AEC  Duquesne,  and 
the  radiation  safety  branch*  s  of  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Aj  ency  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Health  Department— 
they  seemed  stunned.  Apparently,  they  had 
t>een  tmaware  of  the  contents  ^f  the  NUS  re- 
ports. Their  first  words  were 

Tt  wasn't  Shlpplngport." 

Ihis  time  they  were  goli^  to  have  to 
piove  It. 

Initially,  it  was  publicly  sukgested  by  th» 
AEC  and  others  that  the  rad)  >actlvltv  could 


have  been  due  to  heavy  fallout  from  Chinese 
atmospheric  nuclear  bomb  tests  which  bad 
somehow  managed  to  concentrate  aroiuid 
Shlpplngport. 

However,  the  AEC's  Earth  SclenccB  Branch 
conducted  an  In-depth  Investigation  of  th© 
situation  and  concluded: 

"It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  radioactivity 
wafl  of  Chinese  origin.  Most  likely  it  was 
either  of  local  origin  or  the  result  of  Inade- 
quate sampling  procedures." 

This  was  a  crucial  finding.  "Local  origin" 
was  a  euphemism  for  Shlpplngport,  since 
there  was  nothing  else  in  tlie  vicinity  that 
could  have  produced  that  amount  of  radio- 
activity. Thus,  If  the  radioactivity  had  in 
fact  been  there.  Shtpplnt-Port  was  as  good 
as  convicted. 

The  only  other  po:>slbUity — aside  from 
"sinister  forces" — was  that  maybe  the  radio- 
activity had  not  been  there. 

This  was  where  "inadequate  sampling  pro- 
cedures" came  m.  Tlie  Idea  v.as  that  NUS 
might  have  bungled  procedures  It  had  used 
to  measure  the  radioactivity  in  the  samples 
of  soil,  milk,  and  other  Items  from  Beaver 
Valley  and  somehow  produced  hundreds  of 
erroneously  high  readhigs.  This,  however,  was 
synonymous  with:  NUS  Is  incompetent. 

There  was  really  only  one  way  this  question 
could  be  answered  In  a  concrete  and  con- 
clusive manner.  Some  of  the  radioactivity  in 
the  samples  that  NUS  had  collected  In  1971 
was  long-lasting.  If  NUS  could  turn  up  some 
of  the  origmal  samples  that  had  shown  the 
high  levels,  they  could  be  reanalyzed  to  see 
if  the  radioactivity  had  really  been  there. 

Accordingly,  in  February.  1973,  NUS  con- 
ducted a  search  at  Its  Rockvllle  headquarters 
to  see  If  any  of  the  original  high  samples 
were  still  around.  Unfortunately  it  was  the 
company's  stated  policy  not  to  retain  samples 
for  more  than  a  year  after  analysis,  and  they 
could  not  locate  any. 

By  this  time  a  sharp  divergence  of  opinion 
had  grown  between  NUS  on  the  one  hand. 
and  the  AEC  and  health  agencies  on  the 
other.  Faced  with  a  choice  between  attrib- 
uting the  radioactivity  to  Shlpplngport  or 
NUS's  Incompetence,  the  AEC  and  others 
picked  incompetence  and  began  leveling  var- 
ious technical  charges  against  the  NUS  re- 
ports. ThU  placed  NUS  In  a  delicate  position. 
If  their  reputation  was  to  be  salvaged  with- 
out crucifying  their  employer,  the  Duquesne 
Light  Co.  and  the  AEC.  NUS  had  somehow 
to  prove  that  the  radioactivity  had  been 
there  but  It  had  not  come  from  Shlpplngport. 
So.  despite  all  the  evidence.  NUS  picked 
fallout. 

In  March,  1973.  NUS  completetl  a  draft 
report  on  the  Shlpplngport  situation,  de- 
fending the  accuracy  of  its  original  high 
readings  but  attempting  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  particularly  unusual  and  were  prob- 
ably due  largely  to  Chinese  bomb  tests. 

This  draft  report  was  sent  to  Dr.  John 
Harler,  dh^ctor  of  the  AEC's  Health  and 
Safety  Laboratory.  Dr.  Harley  had  been  play- 
ing ft  leading  role  In  the  AEC's  Investigation 
of  the  Shlpplngport  nffalr,  and  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  high  radiation  levels  could 
not  be  explained  by  fallout. 

Dr.  Harley  was  not  happy  with  NUS's  draft 
report. 

In  comments  for  the  AEC's  files,  dated 
March  8,  1973,  Harley  fiuned:  "This  draft 
proves  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  work  of 
this  organization  is  Incompetent.  ...  It  la 
obvious  that  thehr  staff  Is  not  familiar  with 
the  field  and  Is  not  competent  to  evaluate 
their  data  or  those  of  others." 

Harley  went  on  to  list  several  examples  of 
NUS's  Incompetence  In  their  attempt  to 
prove  the  fallout  theory  and  In  other  aspects 
of  their  report,  remarking  that  "Investiga- 
tion would  certainly  turn  up  gross  calcula- 
tion errors  or  even  that  some  doctorhig  of 
the  numbers  had  occurred." 

He  signed  off:  "I  believe  the  situation  Is 
very  serlotis." 


Serious  iudeed.  Could  Dr.  Harley  have  been 
referring  to  that  team  ot  "outstanding 
scientists"  who,  according  to  Duquesne's 
ads,  were  engaged  In  the  vital  work  of  mak- 
ing people  aware  that  their  large  new  nu- 
clear plant  was  to  be  "absolutely  safe  to 
the  public  health"? 
Yes,  he  was. 

More  serious  was  that  NUS  had  already 
performed  extensive  safety  studies  for  some 
34  other  nuclear  power  plants,  many  of 
v.hich  had  already  started  operating. 
If  ihey  were  bunglers. . . . 
Dr.  Harley's  accusations  of  Incompetence 
were  more  Incongruous  In  view  of  the  ap- 
parent excellent  credentials  of  the  NUS  staff, 
including  the  two  members  who  prepared 
the  draft  report. 

One,  the  vice-president  hi  charge  of  all 
NUS  nuclear  safety  work.  Dr.  Morton  Gold- 
man, had  spent  10  years  as  a  nuclear  safety 
expert  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
(now  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency) 
and  was  a  consultant  to  state  and  federal 
health  agencies. 

Tlie  other.  Joseph  DlNunno,  the  scientist 
directly  responsible  for  the  Beaver  Valley 
survey,  had  received  all  his  training  and  ex- 
perience in  the  AEC's  own  reactor  safety 
branch. 

vrhy.  NUS  almost  was  the  AEC  and  EPA. 
Incompetence?  Doctoring  of  figures? 

Nevertheless,  a  couple  of  months  after  Dr. 
Harley's  outburst,  the  AEC  Issued  a  defini- 
tive report  stating  that  the  high  radiation 
levels  had  been  due  to  NUS's  bungling.  The 
report  was  hand  carried  to  the  Pittsburgh 
newspapers  before  NUS  even  got  a  chance 
to  look  at  It. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  June  7,  1973,  accord- 
ing to  AEC  documents,  the  president  of  NUS, 
Charles  Jones,  called  the  AEC.  Jones  main- 
tained stoutly  that  the  radio-activity  really 
had  been  there  and  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  NUS's  metliodology. 

The  AEC  representative  to  whom  he  spoke, 
Dr.  Martm  B.  Biles,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Operational  Safety,  disagreed.  Jones  then 
complained  that  the  unfavorable  publicity 
was  damaging  his  company  and  something 
must  be  done.  Dr.  Biles  sxtggested  a  meet- 
ing. 

On  June  20.  1973.  a  meeting  was  held  be- 
tween Dr.  Goldman  and  DlNunno  of  NUS. 
Dr.  Harley  and  Dr.  PhU  Krey  of  the  AEC 
and  a  Duquesne  Light  Co.  attorney.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Harley's  subsequent  memo  to  the 
AEC's  flies.  It  was  a  fruitful  meeting. 

Goldman  and  DlNunno  began  by  admit- 
tmg  that  someone  In  NUS  had  indeed  doc- 
tored up  figures  to  support  the  company's 
position,  although  there  were  tmfortunately 
no  laboratory  records  to  verify  the  fact.  This 
aside,  however,  they  had  a  wonderful  new 
development  to  report.  In  tht^  time  since 
President  Jones  bad  talked  to  the  AEC,  NUS 
had  found  some  of  the  orlgtual  high  samples 
from  Beaver  Valley. 

Now  It  would  be  possible  to  see  If  that  ra- 
dioactivity had  really  been  there. 

This  was  indeed  fortuitous,  especially  since 
these  samples  were  by  then  nearly  two  years 
old  and  the  company  did  not  usually  retain 
its  samples  for  more  than  a  year.  Evidently 
they  eluded  the  orighial  search  for  samples 
in  Februarj-. 

According  to  Dr.  Goldman,  ail  the  com- 
pany's employes  had  been  Instructed  to 
ransack  the  preml.ses,  and  the  samples  had 
been  turned  up  by  two  lab  technicians  in  a 
storage  basement  where  such  samples  were 
not  usttally  kept. 

Despite  the  AEC  s  earlier  misgivings  about 
KUS's  credibility,  the  legitimacy  of  these 
newfound  samples  was  accepted  without 
question.  Arrangements  were  immediately 
made  to  have  them  reanalyzed  by  the  AEC, 
the  EPA,  an  Independent  private  lab,  and 
NUS.  It  was  also  decided  that  NUS's  perform- 
aiice  In  the  reanalysls  would  serve  as  a  test 
of  whether  the  company  had  recovered  its 
competence. 
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So  what  happened? 

The  samples  were  reanalyzed  and  no  more 
radioactivity  I  Some  of  the  samples  turned 
out  to  be  as  much  as  20  times  lower  than 
before,  but  NUS  had  got  It  right  this  time. 
Their  analytical  methods  were  corrected  at 
last.  They  were  saved.  Everybody  was  saved. 

The  press  was  notified. 

There  were  a  few  loose  ends. 

NUS  had  to  explain  why  so  many  of  Its 
measurements  had  been  20  or  more  times 
too  high  In  1971.  The  company  reviewed  Its 
laboratory  records  again  and  made  a  new 
discovery:  all  through  1971  there  had  been 
systematic  errors  in  several  of  its  analytical 
methods,  all  tending  to  produce  only  erro- 
neously high  readings. 

That  was  it.  The  case  was  closed. 

NUS's  safety  work  for  34  other  reactors, 
and  even  the  low  readings  it  somehow  man- 
aged to  obtain  at  various  tmies  and  places 
in  Beaver  Valley,  was  allowed  to  stand  un- 
challenged. Dr.  Goldman  and  DlNtmno  fired 
several  employes,  deluding  the  lab  chief, 
who  never  stopped  defending  his  measure- 
ments, and  NUS  has  since  continued  In  its 
work  of  making  nuclear  power  plants  "ab- 
solutely safe  to  public  health." 

In  the  meantime,  the  high  mortality  rates 
made  public  by  Sternglass  were  also  going 
down.  Tlie  Pennsylvania  State  Health  De- 
partment conducted  a  detailed  re-examina- 
tion of  its  officially  published  statistics  on 
Infant  mortality  In  Aliqulppa  for  the  year 
1971,  when  NUS's  radioactivity  mirage  had 
been  present,  and  a  number  of  errors  were 
found.  The  corrections  cut  the  rate  in  half. 

Subsequently  the  department  applied  so- 
phisticated stattstlcal-epidemiologlcal  tech- 
niques to  all  the  mortality  rates  for  the 
Shlpplngport  area  and  announced  that  the 
adjusted  rates  showed  no  hint  of  any  adverse 
effect  from  the  reactor. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  1S73,  the  high  radio- 
activity levels  wore  gone,  the  high  mortality 
rates  were  gone,  and  so.  as  usual,  was  Dr. 
Siernglass's  public  credibility. 

The  public's  faith  in  the  absolute  safe'.y 
of  Shlpplngport  and  the  infalUuillty  of  its 
radiological  guardians,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  largely  restored. 

There  is  nothing  new  abo'.it  this  basic 
scenario,  which  has  been  replayed  m  many 
states  of  the  union. 

In  the  Shlpplngport  ca.se,  however,  there 
was  a  wild  card  in  the  deck.  Gov.  Milton  J. 
Shapp  appointed  a  commissioji  to  study  il-e 
controversy. 

Some  of  the  implications  of  that  Cora- 
mission's  study  are  in  an  accompanying  ar- 
ticle. Tlie  report  has  yet  to  be  rele:>bed.  but 
the  controversy,  which  has  been  abated 
somewhat  by  the  AEC's  continued  emphasis 
that  there  is  no  danger  from  Shippirrporfs 
a'.cmic  reactor,  will  hardly  be  terminated  by 
the  results  of  the  Goverror's  Commission. 

The  question  that  remains  Is  can  the  rec- 
onunenciations  from  the  Commitislon's  re- 
port, v.-hen  it  is  released,  be  suflicient  to 
guarantee  that  S'lippingi^ort's  atomic  pow- 
er plant  wii;  not  be  a  safety  hazard  In  the 
future? 

Beyond  that  is  anotl'.er  qt-cit'on— --l-o  v.ill 
see  that  those  rrcommendations  r.v?  Impl?- 
mented? 


IT  OUGHT  NOT  TO  HAVE  HAPPENED 
IN  THE  WAY  THAT  IT  DID 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Pr^^'iident,  two  no- 
tably v.ell-v.ritten  leaflets  explrlning  the 
conLroversy  over  nuclear  power  have 
come  to  my  attention. 

The  first  takes  its  title  fi'Oin  a  cla-stc 
statement  by  AEC  Clirinvoman  Dixy  Lee 
Ray,  when  slie  was  asked  how  a  massive 
leak  of  high-level  radioactivity  ccald 
have  occurred  over  a  6-v.e3k  period  be- 
fore the  AEC  took  action. 


"It  Ought  Not  To  Have  Happened  in 
the  Way  That  It  Did"  is  the  title  of  the 
6 -page  booklet  written  by  Dr.  George 
Weil.  Dr.  Well,  who  maintains  an  office 
at  1101  17th  Street.  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036,  is  a  physicist  who  used  to  be 
the  AEC's  Assistant  Director  of  Reactor 
Development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Weil's  essay  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  th.^  sec- 
ond essay  is  No.  7  in  the  ECO-TIPS 
series  whicli  is  published  as  a  public  serv- 
ice by  Concern,  Inc.,  at  2233  Wisconsin 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
Concern,  Inc.,  is  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt 
organization  found  in  1970  by  Washing- 
ton women.  Its  board  members  are  as 
follows : 

Margaret  S.  Mickey,  president,  Aileen 
B.  Train,  vice  president,  Linda  R.  Gra- 
ham, vice  president.  Beverly  Carter,  sec- 
retary, Edith  C.  Poor,  treasurer.  Nancy 
Ignatius,  chairman,  Ann  B.  Asher,  Flor- 
ence A.  Gibson,  Ann  S.  Hallman.  Strat- 
ton  N.  McKillop,  Betty  Ann  OtLinger, 
Jeanne  C.  Rhinelander,  Barbara  W. 
Roark.  Joan  Shorey,  and  Mary  P.  Slay- 
ton. 

Mr.  Frecidcnt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ECO-TIPS  No.  7,  "Energy  Al- 
ternatives: Nuclear  Energy."  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks  as  exhibit  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Vv'ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  2.'> 
w/.LKiNG  bl::.-d  i;.to  a  cue  FiJ.l  of  -i^Ers 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Opposition  to  nucleir 
power  grov.'s  stronger  and  strontrer  in 
middle  America.  It  1.5  rococnized  as  a 
moral  issue,  not  a  technirnl  one. 

Speaking  at  a  citizen's  rally  in  Atlantic 
City  on  September  20,  Jolm  W.  Gofman, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  said: 

Ph.D.'s  and  nuclear  tcc'rnlcians  don't  have 
a;y  special  expertise  or  training  for  making 
moral  decl.<^ions.  When  the  future  of  man- 
kind 1.3  ?t  stal:e.  a?  it  is  with  a  nuclear  power 
eronoiry,  make  sure  yot'.r  own  voice.'?  are 
Xrjv.'l  er.cveh  and  strons  enough  to  be  lie.'.rd, 
r  * i  1  h?i»rd  v.'ell. 

Dr.  Gofman,  who  was  formerly  A-s- 
sista!:t  Director  of  the  AEC's  Lawrence 
Livermore  Laboratoi-y.  Is  the  president 
of  the  Task  Force  against  Nuclear  Pol- 
lution. Inc. 

Anothsr  eminent  scienti.«t  v.ho  is  also 
Kpeaking  out  against  nuclear  power  is 
Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  author  of  the  Clos- 
ing Circle.  He  says: 

The  people  who  are  pu.nh'.rg  nuclear  row- 
er, who  say  we're  going  to  be  able  to  rely 
on  it.  are  leading  us  blind  Into  a  cave  full 
of  tigers,  and  I  think  it  is  totally  irrespon- 
sible. ... 

The  only  iDglcal  way  in  which  to  develop 
cvr  energy  system  in  the  United  States  is 
to  mzY.c  it  nearly  entirely  dependent  upon 
solp.r  energy. 

Exi:iEiT  1 

Ir   Ouc»:r   Not  To   Have   HArriKzo  i:,'   the 

Way  That  It  Bio 

(By  George  L.  Weil) 

As  this  is  being  written,  the  major  topic 
of  ccacern  among  industrialized  nations  is 
tho  energy  shorta<;e.  Although  t'r.e  sittiation 


has  afTect-ed  the  welfare  of  hund  cds  of  mil- 
lions of  the  world's  jxjpulation,  and  placed 
heavy  economic  burdens  on  them.  It  has  had 
one  productive  impact — the  matter  of  en- 
ergy is  now  on  the  front  burner  In  the  ran^e 
of  public  affairs.  Attention  Is  now  being  fo- 
cased  on  both  short  and  long  term  solutions 
to  energy  demands.  Beyond  the  now  ob- 
vious imperatives  of  energy  conservation,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  all  readUv 
identifiable  energy  resources  are  being  ex- 
amined by  Innumerable  governmental  and 
private  studies. 

With  very  fev/  exceptions,  nuclear  fission 
energy  stands  high  on  the  list.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  the  principal  ingredient  in  the 
energy  mix  which  will  satisfy  both  short 
and  long  t€rm  requirements.  Nuclear  fission 
energy  is  hailed  as  the  resource  which  will 
provide  energy  for  thousands  or  even  mil- 
lions of  years,  depending  upon  which  paper 
you  read. 

True,  as  of  the  beginning  of  1974,  some  74 
commercial  nuclear  power  plants  (over  200 
Mv;e)  have  been  built  In  11  countries  in  the 
free  world,  and  many  more  are  cither  under 
construction  or  planned.  I  have  used  the 
term  "built"  Intentionally,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  connotation  that  existing  pla:»ts  are  in 
fact  either  generaiing  electrical  energy,  cr 
operating  at  their  desicrned  capacities.  For 
cxpmple.  the  US.  Atomic  Ercr^y  ConiniU- 
sion  (UEAEC),  ps  well  as  other  sources  of 
misinformation,  uses  the  terms  "operable" 
("licensed  to  operate")  and  "operating" 
synonymously.  The  fact  l-;:  ur5  plants  are 
generating  only  about  60";  of  their  total 
licensed  generating  capacities.  Comparable 
statistics  apply  to  other  courtries.  However, 
in  no  country  docs  maximum  "dcsljrned" 
clectrioai  energy  capacity  of  "operable"  nr,- 
clear  plants  exceed  a  small  percentage  (about 
5':  in  the  US)  of  t<:,tal  electrical  generating 
capacity— and.  at  least  in  the  U.S.  actual 
energy  generated  is  less  than  about  3''  of 
the  total  Installed  capability.  Thus  nuclear 
energy  dots  not  at  best  make  ar'v  substantial 
contribution  to  current  energy  reeds.  By  the 
same  token,  the  unrellabiUty  of  nticlenr 
plants  does  not  sIgnificaT,t1y  f??ra>ate  th;? 
.shortage  situation,  except  in  a  few  regions 
where  concentration  of  plants  is  high. 

If  one  examines  the  longer  term,  and  th" 
planned  proliferation  of  current  t^-pes  of 
plant?,  their  low  eBicIency  in  utllizirg  urar.-- 
um  resources  (about  1':  )  will  restrict  them 
to  a  very  limited  economic  life — i:>erhaps  on'.v 
a  few  more  decades — before  the  relatlvel" 
chesp,  high-grade  uranium  deposits  upon 
which  they  depend  for  fuel  become  exhaust- 
ed. This  is  hardly  the  potential  I'mitle^s 
energy  resf'urce  claii>i°rt  by  nuclear  fiss^io-i 
proponents.  However,  before  resolving  this 
apparent  discrepancy,  one  may  Pnd  it  inter- 
esting to  digress  from  tlie  ":?ractlcai"  aspects 
and  briefly  explore  the  "fvindamentals". 

Prom  the  purely  sclentiac  point  o,'  vie*-, 
the  nuclear  characteristics  of  uranium  are 
fascinp.tin<j.  Naturally  occun-iii^  uraniu.n 
conr-ists  of  two  major  kinds:  99.3  ;  tu-anlum 
2m  (U-238)  .ind  0.7',  uranium  235  (U-2SCi, 
Otir  ability  to  extract  useful  es:er.?y  from 
uranism  rests  not  only  upon  the  converti- 
bility of  m?.ss  into  energ>'  (Einstein's 
r — mc")  by  fissiojilng  TI^235.  but  also  upon 
a  very  fortiiv.ate.  even  unlikely  combination 
of  nuclear  constants  and  int-ractions  be- 
tween tuiclea-  psrticl'-s.  These  charact.erlst;c'= 
provide,  fii.^t.  the  basis  for  the  divergent 
chain  reaction,  wliich  allows  us  to  rapiti'.y 
compound  the  Infinitesimal  ener^v  from  a 
few  naturally  occurrinij  fissions  per  second 
In  ur.anium  to  the  tremeiidous  numbers  re- 
quired to  produce  useful  amounts  of  energy. 
billl.-!ns  upon  billions  of  fis."4ons  per  second; 
and  second,  to  convert  U-238  into  another 
nuclear  fuel,  plutonium  239  (Pu-239),  which 
does  not  occu.r  In  nature.  (It  may  be  of  pass- 
im^ Interest  to  note  that,  if  Iclt  alone,  every 
24,0(Ki  years  one  half  of  tee  plutonium  nuclei 
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disintegrate  and  are  transformed  back  into 
U-235  nuclei— where  It  all  stai-ted!) 

It  was  the  challenge  of  technology  to  put 
ti.o  unique  potentialities  of  ndture  to  prac- 
tical use.  Unfortunately,  the  firfet  application 
was  the  production  of  plutonlum  for  dev- 
asi  itiug  weapons.  But  the  switch  to  peace- 
ful u.ses  did  not  require  the  d 'velopmcnt  of 
cUlticult  new  technologic^.  However,  the  cur- 
rent technologies  are  based  on  uiilizatlon  oC 
K.w  abundance  U-i3d  as  nuMear  fuel.  li 
uialeir  energy  were  coafiue<,  to  that.  11 
wo'.iid  indeed  be  a  short-lived  e.source — just 
a  nuclear  flash  In  the  encrpy  {P.n! 

However,  once  again  nature  presents  a  re- 
nv.irka  )le  opportunity.  The  nut  lear  properties 
of  l>u-23l»  as  the  fissionable  iiel  combined 
with  tiiose  of  high  abundance  7- 23a  are  such 
as  to  provide  the  means  whereb  •.  in  principle. 
Mgniricantly  more  Pu-239  car  be  produced 
frim  U-238  than  that  cons.tmed  in  the 
course  of  producinR  enert;y.  Some  of  this 
Pu  2M  can  be  returned  to  replace  that  con- 
suniPd:  the  excess  can  be  diveited  to  provide 
fuel  for  a  new  plant.  For  obi-ious  reasons. 
this  process  is  referred  to  is  "breeding". 
Theroiore.  the  potential  exists  lor  expanding 
our  resources  of  nucleai  fuel  oi,  a  compound- 
iiig  basis,  substantially  iucre  jsing  the  ef- 
ficleniy  of  utilizing  our  uranium  resources 
and  thus  making  economically  available  low- 
giMde  uranium  deposits. 

Eliicient  breeder  plants,  then  represent  the 
oulv  likelihood  of  realizing  th«  full  potential 
oi  nu.'lear  fission  energy,  'n  is  bUb.-.Lantial 
resource  thus  resolves  the  dis<  repancy  noted 
earlier,  and  In  principle  can  )rovide  energy 
until  either  the  cost  of  uran  uin  extraction 
or  the  devastation  of  the  la  id  becomes  of 
primary  importance.  This  Is  he  promise  of 
nuclear  fission  energy.  Now  •*.'"-  face  the  prob- 
lem of  developing  a  radically  i  ew  technology 
directed  to  the  goal  of  achie  ing  economic, 
eitit  lent  commercial  breeders. 

A  number  of  nations,  including  France,  the 
UK.  the  US  and  the  USSR,  are  pursuing  this 
objective. 

The  promise  of  ji.ssion  enerj;)  is  tantalizing. 
But  nature  exacts  from  mankind  a  high  price 
for  the  privlleKe  of  exploltin  ^  this  energy 
resource.  The  public  must  de^'  de  whether  or 
not  lite  price  Is  too  h!t;h 

Production  of  electricity  by  i  nuclear  pow- 
er plant  is  inescapably  coupled  with  the  pro- 
duction of  hazardous  radioac  Ive  materials, 
primarily  the  products  of  fissim  plus  pluto- 
nlum Itself,  the  deadliest  subsniice  known  to 
man.  The  radiations  from  thes*  materials  can 
kill  instantly,  can  produce  va  ioud  forms  of 
cancer  that  may  not  appea:  for  decades. 
and  can  cause  genetic  damag<  that  may  not 
!.p^ear  for  generations.  Tlie  severity  of  these 
eae'--ts  depends  upon  many  factors,  but  there 
in  f.eneral  agreement  thai  ai  y  radiation  is 
harmful  to  mankind. 

Comparisons  of  safety  reco  d.s  with  other 
industrial  operations  are  very  misleading,  not 
only  becatise.  by  contrast,  the  nuclear  Indus- 
trv  is  very  young,  but  more  ii  iporianlly.  be- 
cause the  elfects  from  radiat  ion  exposures 
wnetiier  instantaneous  or  cum  illative,  do  not 
necessarily  show  up  immediate  y  as  countable 
corpses  or  vi.sible  injuries.  A  coi  nmerdal  plant 
of  1000  tnegawRtts  will  contain  the  radloac- 
tiviiv  equivalent  to  the  fall-out  of  1000 
Hiroshima  type  bombs.  Breede  r' concepts  will 
he  even  more  ha/.ardous  becau  ;e.  in  addition, 
large  amounts  of  plutoiiium  'h11  be  used  as 
the  nuclear  fuel.  In  this  contest,  nuclear  fis- 
sion energy  Is  not  the  "clean*  st  and  safest", 
but  rather  the  "dirtiest  and  m  jst  hazardous" 
form  of  energy  know  to  man. 

Tiie  name  of  the  game  is  '  Keep  Radioac- 
tivity Out  of  the  Environmen  :  Forever".  Ac- 
cidental release  to  the  envirc  iiment  of  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  radloa  nlve  materials 
contained  in  a  nuclear  plant  represents  a 
monumental  threat  to  land  t.^e,  and  to  the 
lives  of  exposed  populations,  ti  5  well  as  to  the 
lives  of  generations  to  come  .  i  USAEC  study 
pertoriiied  eight  years  ago,  hi  t  with  conclu- 


sions released  only  recently  of  a  hypothetical 
major  accident  at  a  then  "modern"  US  800 
Mwe  nuclear  plant  involving  the  release  from 
the  containment  to  the  atmosphere  of  an 
arbitrarily  assumed  15  per  cent  of  fission 
products  could  cause  45.000  fatalities,  74.- 
000  injuries,  contamination  of  50,000  square 
miles,  and  .$17  billion  damage.'  There  was  no 
esluuate  c.l  ilie  f;enetic  dainas,e  which  would 
be  inherited  by  future  geneiatlons. 

The  siifity  of  an  energy  economy  based  on 
nuclear  fi,-,sioti  is  categorically  determined  by 
the  successful  containment  for  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  years  of  even  a  small  frac- 
tion of  t!<.ese  cumulative  amounts  of  radio- 
active "dii-l"  under  all  foreseeable,  and  in- 
di-ed.  even  u.nforeseeable  malfunctions,  ac- 
cidents and  sabotage  which  may  occur  in  the 
nuclear  fuel  cycle.  Plutonium  is  of  particular 
con.ceni  not  only  becp.use  of  its  high  toxicity, 
bill  also  because  It  is  bomb  material.  Only 
snnll  qnantliies.  ten  kilof^rams  or  less,  need 
be  stolen  or  diverted  to  provide  a  clandestine 
nu.Mear  weapon.  One  can  readily  foresee  the 
potential  for  an  international  black  market 
In  this  material  as  well  as  a  new  medium  for 
terrorist  threats  and  actions. 

Even  If  we  optimistically  assume  a  safe 
modus  operandi  m  our  lifetime,  it  is  morally 
Incumbent  upon  this  generation,  if  It  opts 
for  nuclear  fission  energy,  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  derivative  responsibilities 
with  which  future  generations  will  be  bur- 
dened. Moreover,  in  terms  of  demands  on  hu- 
man nature  and  social  institutions,  history 
provides  little  confidence  that  mnn'-clnd  is 
suiTiciently  responsible  to  accept  what  Dr. 
Alvin  Weinberg  has  aptly  named  the  "Faus- 
tian  bargain"  - 

Although  it  has  been  imperative  from 
the  very  beginning  that  safety  must  be  para- 
mount in  the  design,  construction  and  op- 
eration of  nuclear  and  ancillary  plants  for 
commercial  use.  these  activities  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  fact  that  the  designers, 
equipment  fabricators,  construction  workers, 
plant  operators  and  mana-^ers  arc  fallible. 
This  human  fallibility  Is  the  inherently 
weak  link  between  "drawing-board"  and  act- 
ual BHiety.  This  human  fulllbillty  can  be 
the  means,  either  through  poor  design,  mis- 
calculations, bad  Judgments,  negligence, 
carelessness,  or  errors,  that  can  violate  the 
postulated  Inviolate  Integrity  of  even  the  best 
plants  now  being  designed.  In  this  respect, 
human  fallibility  is  indistinguishable  from 
sabotage. 

It  is  one  of  .several  noteworthy  contradic- 
tions by  nuclear  advocates  for  the  commer- 
cial use  of  nuclear  energy  wiien.  on  the  one 
hand,  they  claim  safety  and  reliability,  and 
on  the  othpr  hand  they  are  frequently  com- 
pelled by  tinanticipated  threats  to  safety  to 
compromise  reliability.  This  Is  a.s  It  should 
be.  Safety  should,  of  course,  override  kll 
oilier  considerations.  But  by  no  stretch  of 
the    imagination    is    safety    thus    assured. 

Although  there  are  undoubtedly  differ- 
ences in  the  inherent  safety  characteristics 
oi  the  diver.se  nucelar  power  plant  concepts 
developed  for  commercial  use  in  the  several 
natioii;<.  they  each  sulfer  from  one  trend, 
namely  the  economic  incentive  to  oijtaln 
more  and  more  energy  from  the  same 
aniounis  ol  luel  Inventory  and  plant  invest- 
ment. Moreover,  as  one  coiisiders  the  hazards 
of  a  nuclear  fission  economy,  although  a 
catastrophic  accident  at  the  generating  plant 
may  represent  the  single  most  ha/.ardous 
eveiit.  over  the  long  run  one  must  consider 
the  cumulative  hazards  restiltlng  from  the 
entire  fuel  cycle — from  uraiuum  build-up  of 
radioactivity  in  the  bio.iphcre  mining  to  ra- 
dioactive waste  disposal.  Environmental 
pollution  by  radioactive  mat^erlals  is  Irreversi- 
ble, and  becomes  harmless  only  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time-  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
yeiii-s   after    the   lust    nuolour   plant    is   shut 
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down.  Moreover,  environmental  pollution, 
pai'ticularly  in  the  atmosphere,  recognizes  no 
international  boundaries. 

A  more  readily  understandable  contLng^ 
ency,  deriving  directly  from  the  potentially 
catastrophic  nature  of  nuclear  plant  acci- 
dents. Is  the  likelihood  of  forced  shutdown 
of  all  nuclear  generating  plants  if  an  acci- 
dent, even  a  small  or  a  very  close  one.  should 
occur.  If  this  should  happen  at  a  time 
when  nuclear  energy  provides,  say  60  per 
cent  or  more  of  total  electrical  generating 
capacity  (as  predicted  for  the  US  in  the  next 
decades),  the  resulting  black-outs  wotild, 
In  comparison,  make  the  present  "energy 
crisis'  appear  about  as  important  as  a 
rained-out  children's  picnic! 

II  not  nuclear  fission  energy,  what  are  the 
Immediate  alternatives?  Because  there  may 
be  a  decade  or  longer  between  the  time  a  nu- 
clear plant  Is  ordered  and  designed  generating 
capacity  is  achieved.  It  Is  not  unrealLstlc  then 
to  expect  that  within  this  period  technol- 
ogies for  meeting  environmental  standards 
can  be  developed  which  will  allow  utilization 
of  our  major  resources  of  fossil  fuels. 

Coal  resources  in  the  world  are  generally 
considered  sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  en- 
ergy requlrem.ents  for  several  hundred  years. 
If  we  assume  that  the  associated  environ- 
mental problems  are  solved,  the  use  of  coal 
then  would  provide  a  period  of  grace  in 
which  to  develop  other  long-term  energy 
technologies  safer  than  nticlear  fission.  At 
present  both  fusion  and  solar  offer  this  pos- 
sibility. 

Although  the  energy  from  fusion  Is  also 
nuclear,  the  potential  hazards  are  many 
orders  of  magnitude  smaller  than  tho.se  for 
fission.  Solar,  whether  utilized  directly  or  In- 
directly, for  example,  through  effects  in  the 
atmosphere  and  the  oceans.  Is  the  environ- 
mentalist's dream.  However,  if  efforts  to  de- 
velop widespread  use  from  one  or  boih  of 
the.se  sources  should  fail,  and  no  new  accept- 
able energy  re.source  is  discovered,  our  de- 
scendants will  have  no  choice  but  to  take 
their  chances  with  nucle.ir  fission  breeder 
energy. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  are  advanced 
to  account  lor  general  public  aputhv  to  th*> 
.serious  Isstte.?  raised  by  our  rapid  expansion 
Into  a  nuclear  fission  economy.  Probably  the 
most  obvious  Is  that  the  public  has  not  ex- 
perienced a  .severe  accident.  Thus  there  Is 
confidence  In  the  widely  publicized  reas- 
surances of  safety  which  emanate  from  1  he 
nuclear  advocates.  Under  such  circumstance^, 
the  tuibllc  is  much  more  co'i''er''<ed  n'^tii 
clearly  recognizable  problem^!  such  as  in'^H- 
tion.  shortages  and  rnemploym''nt.  nowc\e>-. 
In  my  opinion,  one  obstacle  'o  public  aware- 
ne.ss  of  the  serious  issuei;  Is  the  fact  tV'it  w? 
cannot  give  onr  childicn.  or  even  th»ir  p-ir- 
ents.  little  nuclear  pov. er  plants  to  put  to- 
gether, to  take  apart  and  to  play  wUh  in  the 
basement  or  the  backyard!  There  Is  hardly  a 
man  in  Industrialized  nations  who  hasn't 
played  as  a  child  and  grownup  wllh  engines, 
automobiles,  mode!  airplanes,  and  most 
forms  of  chemical  energy.  Such  a  background 
provides  fprniliarity  (without  nece.ssarily  un- 
derstanding the  basic  scientific  concepts) 
not  only  with  the  technologies,  but  also  with 
the  hazards. 

In  summary,  a  large-scale  nuclear  fission 
energy  economy,  whether  based  on  current  or 
projected  breeder  plants.  Is  unacceptably  in- 
compatible wllh  mankind.  There  are  too 
many  serious  unsolved  problems,  three  In 
particular,  safety  of  plants,  storage  or  radio- 
active wa.stes,  and  safeguards  against  theft 
of  nuclear  materials.  The  nuclear  advocates 
rely  on  visionary  "fixes"  ba.sed  on  a  degree  of 
unadullcratcd  optimism  which  makes  those 
cngiiged  In  developing  fusloTi  and  solar  en- 
ergy appear  to  be  downright  pessimists. 

The  luicleir  energy  nation^,  so  far  as  we 
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can  know,  have  thus  far  escaped  any  catas- 
trophic, or  even  observable,  harm  to  the 
public  from  nuclear  power  plants.  But  the 
fXDerlcnce  to  date  with  commercial  appli- 
cations represents  merely  an  Infinitesimal 
fraction  of  a  second  compared  to  the  nu- 
cl.-mr  advocates'  dream  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  years.  In  the  United  States,  for 
example,  our  accumulated  experience  with  25 
large  (400-1000  Mwe)  plants  barely  covers 
the  anticipated  operating  life,  30-40  years, 
of  a  single  plant!  Moreover,  today's  plants 
pro-  ide  no  experience  with  the  potentially 
more  ha-ardous  breeders  upon  which  a  long- 
term  fl«^r,lon  energy  economy  must  be  based. 
Must  we  experience  a  disastrous  accident 
to  arouse  widespread  public  concfin  and 
ccbate?  Minimal  probability  vri^ies  of  ca.us- 
trophic  accidents  are  fretiuently  quoted.  How 
meaningful  are  they?  Perhaps  the  answer  lies 
in  a  recent  respon.'^e  by  Dr.  Dixy  Lee  Ray, 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, to  a  query  on  a  nationwide  television  In- 
terview.- When  asked  horc  a  massive  leak  of 
115.000  gallons  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  could  have  escaped  over  a  period  of 
1'.;  mouths  from  a  well-monitorei,  carefully 
supervised,  strictly  managed  AEG  storage 
-'uciUty  before  management  took  action.  Dr. 
Eay's  response  was.  In  words  that  may  go 
down  In  history  as  the  epitaph  of  the  nuclear 
fis.sion  era:  "It  ought  not  to  have  happened 
In  the  way  that  It  did." 

FOOTNOTES 

'."Nuclear  Power:  The  Angel  of  Death." 
Corpc?rcfe   Examiner,  Octotier   1973,  p.  38. 

The  estimate  of  $17  blllicn  for  a  single 
f.uclear  accident  may  be  compared  to  the 
rocord-settlng  $3-5  billion  In  property 
damages  caused  by  48  major  dls.'isters  in  the 
United  States  in  1972. 

Nuclear  plants  now  being  licensed  have 
capacities  of  1000  Mwe  and  above.  Recently 
the  USAEC  Imposed  a  limit  of  1300  Mwe. 

'-  "Social  Institutions  and  Nuclear  Energy," 
Alvln  M.  Weinberg,  Science,  7  July  1972. 

'  "Face  the  Nation,"  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System,  30  September  1973. 
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PART    n:    NUCLEAS    ENERGY 

"Because  fin:*l  acceptability  of  fission  en- 
ergy cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  a  warning 
should  be  Issued  that  large  scale  application 
of  fission  technology  may  not  be  a  realistic 
solution  to  the  world's  energy  problem."  Dr. 
Hannes  Alfven,  Nobel  Laureate  in  Physics. 
Nuclear  energy 

Electricity  from  nuclear  energy  is  pro- 
duced by  a  fission  process.  Fission  is  the  split- 
ting of  the  nucleus  of  an  atom  into  two  or 
more  parts.  The  fissioning  of  enriched 
uranium  creates  the  heat  necessary  to  pro- 
duce steam  to  drive  the  turbines  which  gen- 
erate electricity. 

Nviciear  energy  was  at  one  time  considered 
the  hope  of  the  future,  promising  an  mex- 
haustlble  supply  of  safe,  clean  and  econom- 
ical energy.  In  recent  years,  however,  serious 
qx-.csilons  have  been  raised  about  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  a  growing  reliance  on  nu- 
clear sources  of  power.  There  are  now  ap- 
proximately 44  "operable"  nuclear  power 
plants  In  this  country.  The  Atomic  Enei-gy 
Commission  (AEC)  estimates  that  there  will 
be  1,000  nuclear  plants  In  the  United  States 
by  the  year  2000. 

We  believe  that  a  full  public  discussion 
should  take  place  before  we  become  irrevoca- 
bly committed  to  a  course  of  action  that 
could  threaten  the  health  and  safety  of  all 
future  generations. 

Are  you   aware    that: 

No  adequate  long  range  techniques  for  tlie 
storage  and  disposal  of  nuclear  wastes  have 
yet  been  perfected.  Some  of  these  wastes  will 
be  radioactive  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years,  and  will  neeti  to  be  guarded  virtually 


forever.  Cancer  and  genetic  damage  can  re- 
SLdt    from    exposure    to    radioactivity. 

There  is  no  adequate  protection  against 
theft  of  nuclear  materials  by  those  Intent 
on  blackmail  or  sabotage.  A  crude  bomb 
could  be  made  from  highly  enriched  uranium 
or  plutonlum.  (Plutonium  Is  a  byproduct  of 
the  fission  process.) 

Any  nation  with  a  nuclear  power  plant 
has  a  nuclear  weapons  capability.  If  It  Is 
willing  to  make  a  major  Investment  in  fuel 
reprcoes.sing  facilities. 

It  is  estimated  that  nuclear  materials,  both 
fuel  and  wastes,  will  be  transported  throuph- 
out  the  VS.  at  the  rate  of  500  shipments  per 
week  by  the  year  2000.  Tills  w-ould  amount 
to  26,000  shipments  per  year  liable  to  accident 
or  theft. 

Because  of  human  error  and  mechanical 
and  fnr:lnefring  defects,  many  nuclear  power 
plants  todfiy  are  unreliable  and  have  been 
closed  down  for  indefinite  periods  of  time. 

If  a  major  accident  should  occur,  and 
emergency  cooling  systems  prove  inadequate, 
the  reactor  core  of  the  power  plant  would 
"melt  down'  in  a  very  short  time,  releasing 
large  quantities  of  radioactivity  to  the  en- 
vironment. No  successful  testing  of  the  emer- 
gency cooling  system  has  yet  been  done. 

Evacuation  routes  In  case  of  a  nuclear 
power  plaiit  accideut  are  just  beginning  to 
be  publicly  discussed. 

No  adequate  insurance  exists  to  reimburse 
}()u,  your  family,  and  your  connnuniry  in 
cave  of  serious  nuclear  accident. 

ir  v.e  bt;come  heavily  committed  to  nu- 
cleur  energy,  and  a  serious  accident  should 
occur  anywhere  in  the  world,  it  seems  likely 
that  other  nuclear  plants  would  shut  down 
for  safety  reasons.  This  could  cripple  the 
entire  country  and,  perhaps,  the  world. 

Many  people  think  of  nuclear  energy  only 
In  terms  of  the  nuclear  power  plant  but  be- 
fore nuclear  fuel  can  arrive  at  the  power 
plant.  It  must  be  taken  step  by  st^ep  througli 
several  preliminary  processes.  The  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  starts  with  the  mining  and  miliing 
of  uranium.  From  there  the  uraiiium  oxide 
is  sent  to  a  conversion  plant  where  it  Is 
converted  to  uranium  hexafluoride.  This 
product  is  then  sent  to  an  enrichment  plant 
where  the  amount  of  fissionable  uranium  Is 
increased.  From  there,  the  eniiched  uranium 
goes  to  a  fuel  fabrication  plant  where  nu- 
clear fuel  rods  are  made.  These  rods  are  then 
transported  to  the  nuclear  reactor  where  the 
fission  of  atoms  creates  the  heat  to  generate 
electricity. 

After  the  fuel  has  been  used  for  i  year  or 
so.  it  must  be  remo\ed  and  sent  to  a  re- 
processing plant,  where  usable  uranium  and 
Plutonium  are  separated  out  and  the  remain- 
li.g  varies,  which  are  highly  radloac'ive, 
must  be  .-Jtoied  and  guarded  until  they  can 
somehow  be  disposed  of  safely. 

MINING    AND    MILLING    OF    trR.\NHJM 

Natural  uranium  ore  has  been  mined  and 
mUled  In  the  U.S.  since  the  early  I940's.  The 
purpose  of  the  milling  operation  Is  to  sepa- 
rate uranium  from  extraneous  rock  by  me- 
chanical crushing  of  the  ore.  The  dangers  in- 
volved in  these  operations  are : 

Exposure  of  workers  to  high  doses  of  radia- 
tion to  the  bone  and  lung; 

Production  of  wastes  (99'~r  cf  the  ore), 
called  mill  tailings,  from  which  radioactivity 
will  emanate  indefinitely. 

The  AEC  has  limited  its  regulatory  author- 
ity over  mill  tailings  only  to  the  time  the  mill 
is  actually  in  operation.  Many  tailings  piles 
remain  abandoned  and  unsupervised.  As  of 
1970,  there  were  more  than  80  million  metric 
tons  of  tailings  en  2.100  acres  of  western 
land    from    botii    operating    and    abandoned 

mri.^-. 

Uranium  mill  tailings  have  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  houses  and  buildl.^gs  in 
the  areas  near  the  mill  and  have  unncces- 
.sanly  exposed  the  General  pi^bllc  to  a  further 
radiation  hazard.  Steps  are  now  being  t^ilien 


to   correct   this   problem   but   It  hps   taken 
nearly  20  years  to  recognize  Its  scope. 

THE  CONVEESICN  OF  USANTUM 

Powdered  uranium  oxide  is  combined  wiih 
fluorine  and  converted  to  uranium  bexafiuo- 
rlde.  Although  the  risks  Involved  In  this  proc- 
ess are  small.  Improvement  Is  needed  In  the 
control  of  radioactive  wattes,  both  liquid  and 
airborne. 

THE  ENRICHMENT   OF  UEANICM 

Tl:e  three  enrichment  plants  which  row 
exi.-t  In  the  U.S.  (all  owned  by  the  AEC)  use 
a  gaseous  diffusion  method  to  Increase  the 
proportion  of  U-235  (necessary  for  a  fission 
reaction)  In  the  ure.nium.  This  process  pre- 
sents some  environmorstal  .vad  economic 
pt-oblems: 

The  buildings  reo.ulre  great  aniovmts  of 
Itind.  The  three  existiT'g  plants  take  up  a 
total  of  1.500  acres; 

They  are  very  expe-.slvc.  Ti.ch  plant  costs 
about  $2  billion  in  construction  alone; 

The  process  uses  enormous  axnr-unt.s  of  en- 
ergy, enough  to  supply  the  eleci-rical  i  eeds 
of  a  city  of  several  thousand  people.  This 
energy  comes   from   stilp-mi.-ed   coal. 

The  AEC  has  announced  that  it  is  givin^c 
up  it'-  enrichment  rnonoi:!.oly  and  is  going  to 
Ucciise  private  corporations  to  build  then- 
own  gaseou.,  diKusioa  plants.  It  is  believed 
tl.ai  tiie  costs  of  enri'.;-ed  msl  wiU  go  up 
Wiien  tJ>);.  c:-cars. 

FUEL  rf^BRl.ATZO:: 

Enrich-^d  uranium  pellets  are  packed  into 
lutl  rods  f '  r  use  in  tlie  reactor  core.  Due  to 
leaks,  spills  a  -.d  brcp.kage.  some  of  the  en- 
riched ura.  ium  is  released  to  the  waste 
streams  cf  the  plant  ond  Email  qu'r.titles 
escape. 

NLCLEAR  r.i.\cior.s 

Most  nuclear  reactors  m  the  U  S.  tod;iy 
are  light  water  reactors.  The  term  "light  wa- 
ter" refers  to  the  coolani  used  Vj  nicderate 
temperatures  within  the  reactor  The  loss  of 
th's  coolant  could  c^use  a  iner^own  acci- 
dent with  attendant  widespread  radioactive 
contjn-iin;it*on.  0;her  prc'oiem;  of  nuclear 
reactors  include : 

Porne  sm.'>ll  aravv.nts  of  rf.t'.iat;'.>n  routinely 
e:ji:lted  from  the  reactor; 

Thermal  pollution  in  ad;aceiu  watenva\.=: 

Shutdown  for  unforeseen  malfunctions  or 
routine  mamtenince  accounting  for  3S'>  of 
the  plant's  operational  time.  This  compares 
wi:h  10',    downtime  for  fossil  fuel  plants; 

"Abnormal  events,"  8tl  of  which  occurred 
in  1973,  and  371  of  which  had  the  polentla: 
of   being  hazardous.  accDrding   ta  tiie  AEC. 

High  radiation  exposure  to  workers  in  the 
plant. 

A  nuclear  reactor  has  a  life  expectancy  of 
about  30  years.  After  tliat  time  it  must  be 
decommissioned  and  "entombed  "  because  o. 
remaining  high  radioactivity.  The  entombed 
plants  must  be  guarded  constantly  and  at 
high  costs.  If  the  AEC  projections  on  the 
grov.  th  of  nuclear  energy  are  correct,  is  wT.l 
soon  have  hundreds  and  eventually  thou- 
sands of  ghostly  radioactive  structures  dot- 
ling  our  landscape. 

As  of  January.  1974.  two  companies  in  the 
U.S.  had  sold  46  nuclear  re.xtors  to  foreign 
countries,  not  all  of  which  have  stable  gov- 
ernments or  operate  under  safeguards.  The 
great  care  which  must  be  taken  in  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance  and  safeguardmg  of 
these  plant.s  makes  the  policy  of  foreign 
sales  alarming.  Enough  plutonlum  is  gen- 
erated by  the  fissioning  of  uranium  at  a 
single  lar^e  rcai  wr  to  make  dozens  of  alcmc 
bombs  a  year. 

BREITDER    REACTOR 

Projected  for  the  future  .are  fa^t-'ureeder 
reactors  cooled  by  liquid  sodium.  A  Breeder 
is  a  nuclear  reactor  that  produces  more  fuel 
than  It  consumes.  The  Breeder  reactor  will 
present  all  the  same  problems  as  the  couven- 
tion.^1  reactor,  plus  a  few  of  its  own: 
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The  Breeder  will  produce 
Ilium  than  conventional 
is  one  of  the  most  toxic 
man.  Small  amount*  Inhaled 
or   a■^<=orbed    Into   the   blooc 
alma^t  certain  cancer:  larger 
flPiith.    Plutonium   has   a   h 
24.000  years  (which  means 
years  only  half  its  radlo^otivi 
slpaird) .  No  one  knovvs  hc;'> 
ton.iim    generated    by    the 
lued.  stored  and  transported 

The  liquid  sodium  used  an 
zvxncly  volatile  and  ignite.s 
ai  •  or  water. 

The   costs  of  the  Breedpr 
coL.siclirably  higher  than  coi 
tor'.  Ne^cTilieless  the  AEC 
of  the   1.000  reactors 
iJCOn  V.  11!  be  Breeder  reactors 

FUEL    HEPROCESSlkc 

Dii!  iu^  the  process  of  sepa 
aiiU  pluiOnium  from  fis^ioll 
fOine  radioactive  niaierlals 
the  eni  iroiu>;e!^'.  These  iuclilde 
tiiuum,    toOiM«'-l29,    and    tl 
piatotiiiim.  T'.ie  reprocessing 
largest  sins{le  potential  sour(|e 
cmitttiiiiiiaiion   in   the  luel  c 

Serious  radiaiion  contamiii 
fioni  uiicnniroUed  gaseous  ai 
ijUil)-;. 

Wivste  Jissloii  orodiicis  are 
are  s<>  nigiily  radioactive  thai 
s!^par«icd   from   the  environnjent 
sands  of  years. 

tCiypion-8.T  routinely  emitt 
t;  e       atmospiiere.       hecumei 
ia!iiii>,iioiu    the    northern    li 
.sluv»Iv    accumulates    i:;    hiKh' 
«-<ince£'.irv<tion3.  Thus,  it  is 
could  c-.eiitUBlLV  be  slowly  pofeoucd 
by  our  own  emissions  but 
siaii  or  Japane>t>  krypLon-85 

Teclinology  for  concentrat 
krypton -8f>  has  been  success|ully 
ijilot   plants,   b'lt   is   net   cu 
lodine-rjft  could   be  removed 
Plutoi!ium    coiild    be    cor.trolied 
There  is  no  mtihod  coiviRierci; 
remove  the  tritium. 

JJUXLt.Ml    V.ASTE 

Waste  products  accumulate 
slates  of  the  nuciear  fuel  cy 
iiigs  from  the  milling  opera 
above)    emit  harmful  iadiatio|i 

I  ow  level  wastes  from  olhe 
fuel  cycle  Include  liquid  ai^ 
from  processing,  and  such 
tools,  boxes  and  piping,  whicl 
iiiUed  with  radioactivity.  Thcs< 
less  wastes,  and  must  be 
by  licensed  commercial  firms. 

They  are  buried  in  shallow 
of  sbc  locations.  The  public 
away. 

About  6  million  cubic  feet 
V.  ill  have  accumiUated  by 

High  level  wastes  are  thos 
reprocessing   plants   where 
uranium   are   separated   from 
products.  They  emerge  In  Uqu^l 
.nitially  stored  In  huge  un 
Sticli  wastes  are  extremely 

They  are  both  very  hot 
radioactive  and  must  not  be  a 
the  environment  for  many 
imtil    their    Intense    radioact 
sipated. 

Liquid  wastes  could  leak 
water  supplies.  Leaks  have  al 
with  wastes  from  the  weapons 
over    100.000   gallons   of   thes ! 
escaped  and  seeped  Into  the 

Methods    are    being    dev 
wastes  soon  after  reprocesslnjj 
»asier   to  handle  and  store 
remain    highly    radioactive 
proper  shielding  and  perpetual 
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Eventually,  the  AEC  hopes  to  dispose  of  all 
these  proliferating  nuclear  wastes  in  a  per- 
manent underground  resting  place,  such  as 
a  salt  mine,  but  no  geologically  satisfactory 
location  has  yet  been  found  nor  is  there  any 
real  assurance  that  one  will  be  found. 

Til©  critical  question  facing  the  public 
right  now  i-  whether  or  not  we  have  the 
moral  right  to  satisfy  our  own  galloping  en- 
ergry  demancis  while  leaving  to  future  gen- 
erations the  awesome  problem  of  liow  to  deal 
with  our  uuc'.'-'ar  garbage. 

TRANSPORTAriON 

Transportation  of  nuclear  matcri.-ils  occurs 
between  each  stage  of  the  miclear  uiel  cycle. 
This  widens  the  opportunity  for  accident  or 
theft.  "There's  no  question  tran.sportalion  is 
our  weakest  link."  sa\s  a  spokesman  for  the 
AEC.  "If  a  terrorist  is  going  to  make  an  at- 
tempt, that's  where  he'll  make  It," 

The  U.S.  gofj  to  great  lengths  to  guard  Us 
atomic  weapon.^  during  transportation.  The 
weapons  are  moved  with  armed  guards  and 
other  necessary  safeguards  by  air.  train  and 
truck.  However,  sliipments  of  nuclear  fuels 
to  and  from  civilian  plants  me  transported 
without  similar  safeguards. 

Most  nuclear  materials  now  travel  by 
truck.  One  sliipment  of  iiraiuum,  investi- 
gated by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  In- 
volved an  open  truck  driven  by  one  driver, 
unarmed,  v.iili  no  alarm  system  or  radio, 
traveling  on  a  route  of  iiis  clioice. 

Truck  routes  often  involve  tUou-sands  of 
miles  of  freeways,  turnpikes,  and  other  public 
roads. 

While  theft  is  a  major  concern  of  the  AEC, 
the  threat  of  a  radioactive  spill  is  ihe  deepest 
concern  of  the  railroads. 

Radioactive  materials  such  as  spent  fuel 
rods  are  hauled  from  plant.s  in  train  cars 
mixed  with  other  freight  moving  at  higli 
speeds  along  regular  rail  routes. 

The  AEC  estimates  that  by  the  year  2000 
It  will  be  shipping  all  its  ppent  radioacti\e 
fuel  by  rail. 

These  "very  hot"  fuel  shipments  might  be 
damaged  In  collisions,  clernilnients  or  fires, 
causing  their  contents  to  ."spili  out.  The  coun- 
tryside and  the  right  of  way  v.ould  be  con- 
taminated with  radioactivity  for  long  periods 
of  time. 

INSUBANf-'E 

Private  in.^arance  companies  refuse  to  in- 
sure cltizpi'v  aL-ain.st  lo.ss  of  property  in  case 
of  nuclear  accident.  Tlie  public  is  covered 
only  by  the  Price-Anderson  Act,  which  sets  a 
ceiling  on  payment  of  $560  million  for  one 
catastrophe  regardless  of  tlie  si?.e  of  the  real 
damate  wliich  could,  according  to  the  AEC, 
exceed  $7  billion.  This  Act  also  allows  about 
80^;  of  the  $.500  million  to  be  paid  by  the 
taxpayer,  not  by  the  AEC  or  the  utllUy. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  underwritten 
the  costs  of  insurance  for  the  nuclear  power 
industry.  Those  who  oppose  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  feel  that  the  uiilities  who  build 
nuclear  plants  should  assume  greater  finan- 
cial responsibility  in  ca?e  of  a  nuclear  ac- 
cidtiii. 

tfiNCLCSION 

Mi'.ny  people  are  aware  of  the  hazards  of 
nuclear  ener§;y,  but  are  per-iuadert  that  we 
must  develop  tills  source  because  of  our 
escalating  energy  demand.  We  belieic.  how- 
ever, that  clean  and  safe  alternatives  can  be 
developed  iv.  time  to  meet  our  future  needs 
i.:  we  commi:  sufficient  funds  to  this  purpose. 
Meanv.hile  ve  must  embark  on  a  program  of 
energy  con<:ervation.  The  less  energy  we  de- 
mand, the  greater  freedom  we  will  have  in 
choosing  anioitp  our  sources  of  svipply. 

Slr:ce  nuclear  energy  now  supplies  only 
about  1':  of  our  total  energy  needs,  we  still 
have  tune  to  reexamine  the  basic  issue  of 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  rush  headlong 
Into  developing  a  source  of  energy  that  could 
imperil  the  future  of  society. 

Most  important  decisions  on  nuclear  en- 


ergy have,  until  now.  been  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion (created  by  Congress  in  1946).  Olten 
decisions  were  made  on  the  basis  of  Informa- 
tion unavailable  to  the  public.  It  is  time 
now  for  citizens  to  know  the  facts  and  to  ba 
heard  on  this  issue. 

If  you  share  our  concern,  let  us  hear  from 
you.  Get  involved  in  issues  within  your  own 
community.  Talk  to  your  power  company. 
Write  letters.  Participate  in  the  important 
national  decisions  now  being  made  that  will 
atTe<  t  you  and  vour  children. 


RADIOACTIVE  WASTE:   A  PROBLEM 
FOREVER 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the  AEC 
has  issued  a  draft  environmental  impact 
stritcment  on  the  management  of  com- 
mercial high-level  radioactive  wastes, 
and  on  wastes  containing  elements  such 
as  Plutonium.  'Written  comments  on  tlie 
diafl  are  due  by  October  28. 

Three  potential  locations  for  com- 
mercial waste  storage  are  di.sciissed  in 
the  document.  They  all  are  at  AEC  in- 
stallations, located  in  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Nevada  test  site. 

The  draft  also  discu.sses  three  kinds  of 
retrievable  surface-storage  for  wastco: 
Water  basin,  air-cooled  vaults,  and  se:il- 
cask  procedures.  In  addition,  irretrieva- 
ble dumping  options  are  discussed. 

An  article  entitled  "Disposal  of  Nu- 
clear Wastes"  from  Science  magazine, 
December  21,  1973,  clearly  describes  the 
dumping  options,  from  salt  mines  to 
Antarctic  rocks.  This  article  includes  a 
convenient  table  which  summarizes  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
various  options. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Disposal  of  Nu- 
clear Waste."  be  printed  as  Exhibit  1  at 
the  end  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

<See  exliibit  1.) 

THE    problem:    toxicity,    kot    volume 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  nuclear 
power  advocates  have  a  hard  time  deal- 
ing with  the  moral  revulsion  created  by 
our  production  of  radioactive  wastes  for 
our  descendants  to  keep  out  of  the  bio- 
sphere for  100.000  years  or  more.  Their 
feeble  and  irrelevant  response  is  to  point 
out  that  the  volume  of  radioactive  waste 
will  be  small.  Dr.  R.  Hammond  Philip 
wrote  this  spring  in  the  American  Sci- 
entist: 

A  single  aspirin  tablet  has  the  same  vol- 
ume as  the  waste  produced  by  7.000  kilowatt 
hours  I  of  nuclear  power) .  or  one  person's 
animal  share  of  U.S.  electrical  output. 

No  one  disputes  that,  to  my  knowledge. 
No  one  at  all  worries  that  we  will  have 
trouble  finding  the  space  for  radioactive 
v.aste  storage. 

The  problem  is  toxicity,  not  volume. 
The  fact  that  such  toxicity  is  concen- 
trated in  such  tmy  volumes  of  radio- 
active waste,  makes  the  problem  all  the 
more  difficult,  not  easier.  It  is  far  harder 
to  prevent  small  leaks  and  losses  than 
larger  ones. 

The  loss  of  just  1  pound  of  plutoniiun 
particles  into  the  biosphere,  for  instance, 
may  represent  the  potential  for  9  billion 
cases  of  human  lung  cancer. 
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SERTOUS    LZ.MiS    AND  LOSSES    ALRFAOT 

The  AEC's  record  to  date  on  handling 
ro(iioactive  vcaste  is  sim.ply  appalling. 
Probably  1  to  5  percent  of  all  radioactive 
waste  generated  since  194'>  cannot  even 
be  accounted  for.  yet  thi.s  Agency  is  pro- 
moting a  civilian  technoloey  which  v;ill 
require  at  lerst  9S.999  percent  success  in 
containing  surh  poisons. 

A  useful  50-page  booklet  about  tlie  ra- 
dioactive waste  problem  has  been  i  ub- 
lished  this  summer  by  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Co\;ncil,  €P4  Hamilion 
Avenue,  Pl-Jo  Alto,  Calif.  94301.  I  iccom- 
mend  it. 

THE  FACTS  SPr.'.K  FOR  rHfMSELV-S 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  articles  on  the  radio- 
active waste  storage  problem  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks : 

I  ask  thai  exhibit  2  be  "Earthquake  at 
Giza,"  from  Environment  magazine, 
January  1970. 

I  ask  that  exhibit  3  be  "Caution:  This 
Garbage  May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your 
Health,"  by  Roger  Rapoport,  from  the 
Los  Anrreles  Times  Simday  niagaidne, 
October  25, 1970. 

I  ask  that  exhibit  4  be  "Atomic  Wastes 
Become  Nightmare."  from  the  Anchor- 
age News,  February  21,  1971, 

I  ask  that  exhibit  5  be  "Dig  Here  for 
Doomsday,"  by  Roger  Rapoport.  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Sunday  magazine, 
June  18, 1972. 

I  ask  that  exhibit  6  be  "Thousands 
Periled  by  Nuclear  Waste."  by  Lee  Dye, 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  5, 
1973. 

I  ask  that  exhibit  7  be  "Radioactive 
River;  Nuclear  Wastes  Seeping  into  Co- 
lumbia," by  Lee  Dye.  from  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times,  July  23,  1973. 

I  ask  that  exhibit  8  be  "Ik«"'s  Plan 
Makes  United  States  a  Dump  Area  for 
Atomic  Waste."  from  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server, August  2, 1973. 

I  ask  that  exhibit  9  be  "Radiation  Spill 
at  Hanford:  the  Anatomy  of  an  Acci- 
dent," by  Robert  Gillette,  from  Science 
magazine,  August  24, 1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibits  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9.) 

Exhibit  1 
[From  Science  mapatine.  Dec.  21,  1973] 

Disposal    of    Nuclear    Wastes:    At    an    !>:- 
CREASED    But    Still    Modest    Cost.    Moke 
OPTION'S  Can  Be  Explored  and  the  Out- 
look Can  Be  Improved 
(By  Arthur  S.  Kubc  and  Bavid  J.  Eose) 
(Note. — Dr.  Kubo  is  a  major   In   the  D  S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and   is  presently 
stationed  at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and 
General    Staff    College,    Fort    Leavenworth. 
Kansas  66027.  Dr.  Rose  Is  a  professor  in  the 
Nuclear  Engineering  Department,  Massachu- 
setts   Institute    of    Technology,    Cambridge 
02139.) 

(Note. — Figures  not  printed  In  the  Rec- 

OPD.) 

Disposing  of  radioactive  wastes  from  nu- 
clear fission  reactors  has  been  much  debated, 
both  in  public  and  in  private.  The  assess- 
ments and  discussions  require  rebalancing 
from  time  to  time,  and  we  attempt  this  here. 

Do  the  perceived  difficulties  of  the  waste 
disposal  problem  arise  from  severe  scientific 
or  technological  limitations,  or  from  lack 
of  understanding  and  Institutional  restric- 
tions? Both  contribute,  but  we  think  that 


the  latter  are  dominant:  we  fir^d  several 
rttractive  technological  options  that  have 
bee:i  given  little  consideration,  and  Institu- 
tional arrangements  that  have  contributed 
to  premature  narrowness  of  thought.  For 
instance,  until  late  1971,  bc^h  the  U.S. 
A-.oir.'c  E'leray  Comnii.t-lon  (AEC)  and  the 
public  debated  the  merits  of  disposirs  ^.f 
nuclear  wastes  in  a  salt  mi'e  near  Lyons, 
Kansas,  almost  as  if  tiiat  wc-ie  the  sole  op- 
tion. 

Ml5asse.='^ment  has  led  to  a  nuclear  waste 
clispof?.!  program  too  s.ttiH  to  m^ttch  our 
needs  and  has  coniribu-.ed  to  pu'nlic  debate 
lur-ofthy  of  the  te^pic.  We  believe  tiiat  a 
1  re\.er  brt  st-P  modest  eR'ort  ."i'.iould  be  s.":- 
rcssiul,  and  that  the  cost  of  an  adequate 
ir:f;r.'.;.i  ".ill  remr.in  small  compared  with 
the  overall  cost  of  nuclear  pov.er.  Since  the 
.•^nst  IS  s^riali  a:i  e>te.ticd  range  cf  options 
vrtii  be  fexploreci. 

HI  ?i  .^•iHcic  a-:d  techno-'odical  .aspects 

Srrietal  problems  Invol'.ing  technology, 
su  h  as  radioactive  waste  mp;.ngp;Tie:".t.  have 
feat-rps  re^atod  to  present  and  finure  costs, 
perceived  benefits,  and  time  scaies  of  con- 
cern. Here,  fcr  illustration,  is  one  basic 
di'enima  that  ari.ses  in  our  prooleni,  some- 
what fictionalized  for  emphasis.  Si:ppose  we 
know  that  our  social  structtire  will  persist 
unperturbed  and  that  we  v-,ill  remain  fu'ly 
responsible  up  tea  time  T  many  years  ii;  the 
ruuire;  ti.en  society  will  collapse  ccmpletrly 
I'nd  we  will  revert  to  savages.  Suppose  also 
tlia*  v.e  feei  as  responsible  tov  ard  ihe  savages 
as  to">varci  ourselves,  and  that  no  reasona'D:e 
le, hno'.ogical  option  is  too  expensi\e  for  us 
TO  aflord.  (In  this  hypothetical  example,  we 
exclude  disposal  in  space  and  some  other 
Gpvion-terminating  stratagems.)  Under  those 
circumstances  v.e  might  ch&cse.  until  nearly 
time  T.  to  storj  irreducible  nuclear  wastes 
in  surf  are  maosolea  built  to  withstand 
natural  disasters,  and  to  watch  them  assidu- 
ously— each  radioactive  -.vaste  coniainer  on  its 
OHH  plinth  in  a  gallery,  so  to  speak.  We  gain 
the  at'.va;i<aee  of  preserving  technological 
options,  in  case  anything  un;  reseen  gcs 
awry.  But  shortly  before  time  T  we  would 
transfer  those  wastes  to  some  subterranean 
p'.ace,  chosen,  if  possi'oie,  so  that  the  gejlcg*c 
s'r.ita  themselves  were  no  special  attraeticn, 
and  there  seal  them  forever  as  best  we  could. 

The  two  stratagems  entail  very  different 
features  and  trade-offs:  the  first  retains  cp- 
tions  and  provides  more  safety  against  both 
error  and  disasters,  but  at  a  cost  of  full 
societal  responsibility;  the  second  guards 
against  r.n  irresponsible  society  at  the  cost  of 
increased  eitvironmental  risk.  One  stresses 
complete  retrievability,  the  other  stresses  ir- 
retrievabiiiiy.  Deciding  which  to  choose  was 
net  a  technological  matter  for  that  imagined 
society:  it  depended  on  two  vtncertain  tilings: 
(i)  present  assessment  of  future  societal  sta- 
bility, and  (ii)  depth  of  responsibility  toward 
future  people.  Our  own  choices  depend  en 
these  two  humanistic  issues,  just  as  in  the 
cancattire  above. 

Of  cotirse  technology  enters  more  than 
th.it.  What  mausoleum,  and  what  subter- 
ranean disposal?  Can  the  radioactive  inven- 
tory be  reduced  or  separated  into  more  easily 
handled  materials?  Do  safe,  inaccessible 
places  exist?  These  questions  and  mere  in- 
fluence the  major  decisions,  and  all  require 
study.  Tills  article  is  substantially  techno- 
logical; we  will  try  to  present  the  physical 
options  and  estimate  the  costs  and  benefits 
as  well  as  we  can.  Such  an  assessment  should 
show  the  best  options  in  each  major  category 
and  put  matters  in  the  best  order  for  public 
disc'dsslon.  These  considerations,  together 
with  the  humanistic  ones,  help  us  to  decide 
not  only  whether  we  have  the  "correct"  tan- 
gible assets  for  the  cost,  but  also  what  are 
the  definitions  of  assets  and  costs. 

BACKGROUND 

A  few  numbers  will  help  put  the  follow- 
ing  discussion    In    perspective.    First,    con- 


sici-::'  11. c-  j:ii*  cJ  mdioactive  warte  manape- 
me.it  sc:v:t  es  conipt.rsd  v.itji  that  of  the 
nttc-lear  reactor  insipllutions  themselves.  A 
nacleir  capacity  of  at  least  900.000  met:- 
watts  has  been  predicted  for  the  United 
States  by  AD.  2CO0  (J);  the  nuclear  com- 
ponr-nts  t.lo.ie  will  cc.-i  more  than  $100  b^l- 
li^.n  if.t  prejent  cost.i)  f.nd  the  plants  over 
;:^C0  blllicr..  In  contradistinction,  every  nu- 
clear waste  di5^po-.ril  sclieme  whicii  has  been 
d..stiissed  <e:-:cept  perhaps  shootinj?  the 
wa-stes  Into  f.-.e  sun)  costs  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  that — cften  less  than  1  percent.  Ti;us. 
public  debate  on  this  topic  should  be  viewed 
somewhat  less  as  bearinj^  on  absolute  limita- 
tions to  ni^cle.ir  acceptance,  and  more  as 
spcculrtion  on  the  very  costly  corLseauences 
of  techn^c^l  fr.i!are  cf  too-ci:°cp  disposal 
.'.  ?hemf  £. 

A  second  set  ^if  orienth'sg  numbers  ci-a- 
cerns  caiecorie=.  The  major  one  in  terms  of 
shcrt-term  raciioactivity  ccmprises  tiie  fission 
products,  that  is,  atoms  of  medji.in  aicmic 
weight  formed  by  fission  of  urar.ium  or  plu- 
t:  nium.  Strontlum-90.  cesium-137,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  krypton-BS  are  the  m?:n  cul- 
prits ;  zii-conijn-.-93,  telluriam-9P,  lodinc- 
129.  cesium-135,  an.i  others  are  much  less 
Important.  The  niain  ones  have  half-l!\es 
not  greater  than  30  years  (2).  In  700  years 
lr~s  thr>r.  one  tcn-miiUonth  remains,  and  fcr 
this  discussion  we  taicc  700  year«  as  the  end 
point  cf  practical  concern  for  this  category 
of  radioacti"e  witstes. 

The  otiier  categc-y  of  radioactive  wastes 
consists  of  the  actinides  (the  elements  ac- 
tialum,  thorium,  uranium,  neptunl'.in.  plu- 
tonium,  and  so  on),  which  are  formed  ■.:;t 
by  fiision  b-\t  by  neutron  absorption  into 
the  original  i:ranium  (or  thorium)  fuel.  All 
are  very  toxi;  and  most  have  long  hait- 
livec — for  example,  about  25.000  years  for 
plutonium-239.  the  most  abundant  trans- 
uranium actiniJe.  which  is  formed  either  in 
con-  entional  light  water  reactors  or  in  pro- 
posed liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactors.  Th.e 
actinides  cause  waste  management  difficul- 
ties at  two  d..stiiict  points  in  nuclear  fi.el 
cycle;  some  f.re  carried  over  with  the  fissicii 
products  during  nuclear  fuel  reprocessli:;:, 
v.jth  which  this  article  is  concerned,  but  also 
some  highly  dilvite  plutoiijum  wastes  will 
appear  from  fuel  manufacturing  plants  (o). 
Thus,  at  the  entrance  to  the  waste  facility 
we  find  a  mix  of  many  ditlere:it  transur.^nic 
actinides  intimaie'iy  combined  with  the 
shorter-lived  and  temporarily  more  hazard- 
ous fission  pic-victs.  The  important  things 
to  notice  about  this  category  of  wastes  are 
that  (i)  the  offending  actinides  are  rela- 
tively toxic  ^4',.  and  (ill  although  initially 
far  ics.i  radioactive  than  the  fi£.s:on  pre :  - 
ucts.  tiiey  become  dominant  at  500  years 
because  of  tiie:r  much  longer  half-live~ 

This  disparity  between  the  categories, 
graphically  presented  in  Fig.  1.  s'lggests  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  separate  them 
chemically  and  adopt  different  strategies  for 
each  kind. 

Now  we  turn  to  what  has  been  done  about 
the  problem.  Our  present  policy,  established 
almost  two  der.-.des  ago.  aims  for  deep  under- 
ground burial  in  selected  geologic  forma- 
ticns;  tliat  option  seems  to  have  been  a 
logical  follow-on  from  waste  mane.pemer.t 
practices  comnier.ced  in  the  1940's.  At  pres- 
ent three  major  locations  are  envisa;;ed;  tl-e 
AEC  production  facilities  at  Hanford,  Wash- 
ington, in  local  basalt,  the  commercial 
wastes  in  the  salt  beds  of  Kansas,  and  the 
salt  beds  of  southern  New  Mexico,  wiiich 
underlie  some  larrely  mlned-out  pctash  de- 
posits (S).  But  the  underground  dispc.-?l 
schemes  are  opposed  by  concerned  scientists, 
politicians,  and  laymen,  and  the  AEC  is  nov/ 
reconsidering  other  options,  such  as  storage 
In  vaults,  disposal  in  space,  and  so  forth. 

The  present  state  of  waste  management 
policy  is  based  on  requirements  determined 
early  in  the  development  of  con-.mercial  nu- 
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clc«r  po'.v£-i"  III  safety  bcycii  I  ar.y  iea.<on- 
p.iile  cioubt.  nnrt  (it)  reasonab  e  cr»-t — ('luit 
!■:.  it  siioxild  iH.l  hindtr  appre  iataly  tlie  de- 
velopment of  coiumerclal  nu  lear  puergyi. 
■lhe>e  criteria,  in  themselves  viexccptloii- 
.liil-?.   receive   various   Interprel  ntious. 

A\.%are  of  coiiipUcalions,  the  cor.gie.bioi^al 
Joiiit  Committee  on  Atomic  iiierpy  us-ked 
I  he  National  Academy  of  Srien.es  (NAS)  on 
f.(.-veral  occasions  (nud  the  Gei;  sral  Account- 
ing Oftice  as  well)  to  help  ass  ss  the  siti'o- 
tioii.  The  NAS  coiicUicled  in  957  thai,  U-r 
the  r.cfu-  term.  =.ait  mliie  burial  appeared 
ino  t  aliratuve;  this  assessment  v.as  based 
c'.\  the  700-j\;ar  toxicity  of  '  Sr  and  Cs. 
A  broader  aasessmeut  of  diiTirent  di>pooal 
..hemes  has  never  formally  be  »a  made,  and 
judLfU  .'iiice  1957  the  NAS  &>  ems  to  have 
l.'cc-n  coacfrned  with  im're.tslnj  ly  lihc  point ; 
c.;  Jii.  already-madP  decision.  1  tie  concept  of 
k.ii^-term  .scorage  hi  v.i-ults  i  ear  the  sur- 
l.ice  "A as  dropped  early  a.-,  a  :  Bfe  but  tem- 
pori<:lug  -ioUitlon  requiring  a  ;tive  siirveU- 
hinre,  although  a  recent  AE'J  a  inoiincemcat 
(h)  iDdicates  a  return  to  this  coiicept.  DU- 
-poaiU  in  the  oceans  .scen.ed  ui  oafe  for  lack 
c:  adetiuate  kiiowledge  about  all  the  con- 
M-qiieaces  of  failure— .i  .^ituat  on  that  .still 
obtains,  "o  complete  suidy  of  dlapotul  In 
s-pace  has  been  made  lo  date,  liecaube  of  ap- 
prehension about  the  couseque  iices  of  short - 
iiili,  Howe\er,  there  is  a  uirowi  :g  Interest  In 
space  disposal.  Succesi  for  th  a  project  de- 
nends  on  the  space  shu'.tle  to  make  it  eco- 
iiomically  feasible,  and  a  soph  Isticated  con- 
tair.er  to  survi^e  po.sslblo  shor  fall;  both  re- 
quirements iiwixit  tiie  suc^essf  il  outcome  of 
the  shuaie  program,  ;,o  that  pi  sgnosi.s  Is  dif- 
hi'ult  and  likely  to  be  biased  b  ■  attitucJ  >s  fur 
or  :tnain.u  the  space  program. 

SeicctlVD  waste  maniifecmEr.  of  heat-pro- 
iluciiii',  or  highly  to:;ic  iso'.:  :!cs  hi'S  been 
suijsested.  but  never  miuli  anily/ed  bcca'.ise 
of  the  coiti.  and  added  co)  iiplications  -' 
che.nic»<l  sepiirat!oi\.  Thus,  thr 
and  m-.o  1971,  at  a  rate  of  abo  .it  $5  mlll.on  a 
year,  research  siud  devclopnu  nt  focused  on 
cleep  disposul,  ineludlng  ihq 
step  of  soUdiflcution  (7).  O 
couiiViitment,  about  •S.'iOO.OOO 
piled   to   develop;:  ;;   the   .iilt 
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intern'.edi:ite 
that  annual 
has  been  ap- 
mir.e  dlspo:-al 
concept,  ihr-tly"  by  the  Ci'k  Jfld^e  Nailon.il 
Laboratory  lOak  Ridge.  Tenne  .seec  cbout  Vi 
million  has  been  auplied  to  de.-flupirg  '.vaf^ic 
solidification  processes;  and  tl  e  hlsge-t  por- 
t  on  of  the  remainder  has  bei  n  used  to  de- 
velop a  deep  undergrijund  d  sposal  scheir.e 
l!io  V  abandoned  or  at  least  su  x^tantlally  de- 
layed) for  the  AEC's  Siivauuaj  i  River  wastes. 
This  $5-m!l!lon  commitment  mu.'^t  be  ccm- 
pared  to  d)  the  total  wasti  mauafement 
budget  of  the  AEC,  over  $40  million  a  year 
in  the  1970"s,  and  (U)  the  ar  Uclpated  scale 
C'i  :'.uclear  operations,  as  outl  ned  en.rlicr.  A 
wa-;e  disposal  research  anc  di>ve!opnient 
budget  several  times  S5  mlUicit  a  year  i,peins 
I. .ore  ■.(ppropriat 

T.WONOMY    OF    OHTIfcNS 

Fuure  2  shows  what  we  think  are  the 
ri'ijor  ciptions  t,->  be  consldc  ed.  Of  course 
varlaMons  exist,  and  some  wll  be  mentioned 
later.  We  drav.-  several  routes  on  the  map  of 
Fie.  2.  so  to  sper.x.  All  start  v  1th  very  radio- 
r\ctive  liquid  wastes  from  rej  rocesshifi  fuels 
based  on  either  urannmi,  plutonium. 
thorium 

Route  1  Is  the  .scheme  ( u»i 
favorl  ot  solidifying  the  v,Si\ei.  including 
whatever  neMnldc.s  were  pres  nt.  and  trans- 
porting t'.iem  to  a  .salt  mine 
d;spos;iI.  But  other  types  of 


tor  permanent 
nines  could  be 
I'.-ed.  as  shown  In  route  lA  ii  !ar  the  bottom 
01  Fit'.  2  In  routes  2  and  2A  various  wastes 
are  separated,  which  ameliora  .es  the  disposal 

hemes,  a  tem- 
near-surface 


o 


pri'blejn.  Wltli  any  of  these 

porary   visit   may   be   made 

.-•i.  rate  facilities  with  full  retrieval  capabiliiy. 

whirh  we  call  mausolea.  Sev  fral  other  dt=. 

pusu!  options  oi  posRtbie  interest  ctiU  follow 
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lU  recently  In 


from  the  upper  segments  of  routes  1  and  2, 
particularly  the  latter.  We  rule  out  dump- 
ing In  the  oceans  and  in  space,  for  the  time 
being,  for  reaso'is  already  given.  We  are 
skeptical  abotit  the  two  remaining  options, 
'•pernianent"  Ice  i\i;d  Anarctic  rocks,  for  rea- 
bon.s  [;lven  later. 

Routes  3  and  3A.  in  situ  melting,  are  quite 
dir»erent;  the  wastes,  upon  being  Inserted 
ln,o  a  selected  unclergroimd  site,  fuse  them- 
.•■■o'.vc.s  hito  a  prrmtinent  glas.sy  m  tss. 

V.'e  now  discuss  each  of  these  options  In 
more  detail,  giving  the  advantages,  disad- 
vantages, and  coits  as  we  see  them.  The  costs 
and  some  other  details  are  nut  always  easy 
to  ascertain,  and  the  degree  of  present  un- 
certainty In  our  figures  v.-trles  substantially 
between  options.  In  this  article  we  present 
b  suimn.iry;  more  detailed  Justlflcatlons  can 
be  found  elsewhere  (8  i . 

s.iiriT   .-viivr   t;isros.Af>   and   salt   vavlts 

(ROt'TE    1  ' 

The  KaiKiis  salt  vault  project,  until  re- 
cently the  AEC's  sole  commercial  option,  has 
proceeded  far  enough  that  the  major  techni- 
cal and  economic  uncertainties  have  been  re- 
.stilved  (9).  The  cost  would  range  between 
0.045  and  0  055  mill  per  kilowatt-hour  elec- 
tric (kwhr)  lor  disposal  (after  10  years  of 
temporivry  storage)  of  solidihed,  unaltered, 
hitfh-level  radioactive  wastes.  That  Ik  about 
OS  j)crcent  of  the  cost  of  generating  the  nu- 
clear power,  a  negligible  increase,  small 
routpared  even  to  annual  Inflation.  Retrieval 
of  lhe.se  wastes  Irom  tire  repository.  If  It 
were  ever  required,  grows  increasingly  prob- 
leina-lc  as  the  project  passes  from  demon- 
stration lo  operation,  and  finally  to  a  decom- 
missioned state  Willi  .«iealed  sh.Ttia  and  back- 
jjlled  corridors. 

The  long-term  s.'<roty  of  the  project  de- 
pends on  preventing  the  Intrusion  of  water 
Into  the  salt  beds  by  any  means.  This  could 
occur  by  natural  means  such  as  ero.sion,  fail- 
ure of  overlying  or  uiiderlying  shale  bed.s, 
boundary  dissolution,  and  by  man-induced 
lueairs  such  as  well  borings.  The  Lyons  site 
had  several  chiefly  man-induced  flaws. 

The  concept  has  some  advantages:  salt  Is 
easy  to  mine.  It  v.lU  In  time  flow  plastically 
to  sciU  the  whole  midden,  and  surely  the 
very  presence  of  the  calt  guarantees  that  no 
water  Wi^s  present  in  the  geologic  past.  But 
these  advantages  are  two-sided,  for  the  very 
frafjillty  (vulnerability  to  water)  of  the  geo- 
\\.%M  structure  Is  used  as  an  argument  In  Its 
favor,  and  the  demonstrated  stability  refers 
only  lo  p;ist  time,  f;nd  not  to  the  future, 
when  conditions  will  likely  be  diilerent.  We 
may  mt-tr.iie  .m  indicator  of  p:.st  quivlity  for 
a  substantive  future  property. 

Arguments  like  these,  related  to  future  un- 
certainty, now  appear  in  the  sclcutlhc  and 
public  literature.  From  those  discussions,  we 
note  that  (i)  the  prognosis  Is  likely  to  be 
better  In  some  other  s.ilt  deposits,  and  (11) 
similar  disposal  is  possible  In  other  geologic 
strucl\ires — other  evaporlles  or  granite  mon- 
olllhs,  for  example  -with  .some  advantages 
and  disadvantages  (that  l".  route  lA  In 
rig.  2). 

The  extensive  h?(',s  of  salt  and  some  potash 
of  southern  New  Mexico  are  now  being 
viewed  hopefully  by  the  AEC.  The  advantages 
of  the  site  are  remoteness  from  present  oc- 
cupation and  a  more  favc'rable  political  cli- 
mate |due  to  large  AEC  commitments  to  the 
New  Mexican  economy  at  Sandla  Base  (near 
Albuquerq\ie)  and  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory). The  disadvantages  are  similar  to 
many  di^cu.s.std  for  Lyons. 

Route  lA  leads  to  disposal  ht  hard  rock, 
whose  iidvantages  counter  some  of  the  short- 
comings aF.sociated  with  .salt:  the  rock  Is 
Insoluble,  ubiquitous,  and  normally  not  asso- 
ciated with  valuable  mineral  resottrces.  But 
there  are  disadvantage^;:  the  rock  Is  brittle 
and  unheallns;.  and  It  may  be  leached  by 
groi^ndwaipr.  The  mining  cost  (less  than  $1 
{»er   cni>lc    Iwiti    almost    certainly   will    be 


higher,  but  not  prohibitively  so.  Also,  we 
calculate  that  the  extra  expeu.se  of  iranspon- 
Ing  unwanted  salt  or  other  evaporltes  to  the 
ocean  can  equal  the  extra  cost  of  mining 
hard  rock,  which  needs  no  environmental 
treatment  and  may  actually  be  salable.  At 
the  very  worst,  the  raining  cost  would  be 
doubled  in  hard  rock  {10).  But  the  total  cost 
of  disposal  in  hard  rock  would  be  only  about 
25  percent  mere  than  for  the  salt  mine  re- 
pository. This  Increase  Is  so  modest  because 
of  the  smrtll  fraction  of  the  total  cost  appor- 
tioned to  the  mine  facility  (either  salt  cr 
hard  rock)  compared  to  the  Interim  storage, 
solidification,  and  transportation  costs  (for 
burial  of  10-year-old  wastes  in  formations 
\.here  their  lieat  generation  llmlt.s  the  con- 
I  '•riir;'tlon.  this  Is  the  visual  case). 
rrRTH':R  chemical  separatioms 

(ROUTES   2   AND   2A> 

Whatever  the  final  means  of  disposal  may 
he.  ushij;  chemical  separations  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  wastes  has  considerable 
merit  (/f  i.  As  diseuf^sed  above,  "-emovtag  the 
ac'inides  tv.rns  a  million-year  problem  iiito 
a  700-year  one,  because  we  envisage  burning 
om  the  aciinides  in  a  reactor;  the  technology 
Is  available  now  and  can  be  Implemented; 
and  the  method  Is  not  limited  to  comitrles 
with  specific  geologic  formations.  Also,  at 
much  greater  expense,  one  can  remove  the 
principal  heat-producing  Isotopes,  "Sr  and 
'  Cs.  Against  these  advnntcges  we  find,  as 
usual,  some  disadvantages:  higher  coet,  more 
complex  operations,  and  a  reversal  of  waste 
mamigement  policy  that  will  cause  economic 
dislocations  for  commercial  fuel  reprocessors 
now  in  operation.  Also,  what  lo  do  with  the 
'■■•Sr  and  '  "Cs  Is  a  problem. 

TABU'  1      COST  OF  .SEPARATING  flfJU  MCYCIING  ACTI- 
MOtS  IN  WASTES  FROM  A  LIGHT  VMTEH  REACTOR 


i'dHI 

Cost  (mill.'V/;h«> 
Optifliistic         Median 

Extieine 

Recycle  actini-iev. 

.119 

0.04S 
.184 

0.0« 
.27G 

Total. 


.164 


.234 


.321 


'  The  3  cost  categories  cepiesenl  1.1, 1  •>,  »ni!  I  time?  thecm- 
tfit  light  water  leartot  reproiessing  costs. 
-  The  ii'sioi.  pioducis  still  require  (iisposa'. 

Extrtwt  (utinides  only  (loute  :.').  The  ex- 
traction of  actlnldes  reduces  the  long-term 
toxicity  (beyond  1000  years)  of  the  wastes 
by  two  to  four  orders  of  magnitude  (se? 
Pig.  3i.  .\t  present  and  In  the  projected  fu- 
ture, oiily  Plutonium  and  uranium  values  are 
to  be  extracted  from  the  spent  fuels  from 
lieht  wa'er  reactors  (LWR)  and  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactors  (LMFBR),  and  that  to 
only  a  rrodcrate  extent  (about  99,5  percent). 
Even  If  the  extraction  were  Improved  to  99.99 
percent,  the  extra  reduction  In  long-term 
toxicity  would  be  very  small,  because  other 
aetmlcies  are  ca\;sing  the  troiible.  Curve  1 
of  Fig.  3  shows  that  both  the  99,5  percent  and 
99.99  percent  extractions  of  uranium  and 
pli.tonluni  are  essentially  coiigruent.  Thus, 
extreme  extraction  of  the  "usable"  values  is 
unhelpful  for  waste  management  purposes. 
Today  the  tech iiologi sal  limit  (as  opposed  to 
the  economic  optimum)  to  the  extraction 
ot  aciinides  appears  to  be  99.D999  percent 
Tor  actinium  through  pUtioniuin.  and  99 
percent  for  amerlcium  to  einsteinium.  If  this 
extreme  extraction  were  aceompU.shed,  the 
wastes  v,ould  closely  approach  the  "nontoxic" 
level  in  1000  years;  at  that  lime  the  toxicity 
v.'ould  be  sonte  tlu-ee  to  four  orders  of  mag- 
nitude less  than  with  the  current  extraction 
goals  (compare  curves  1  and  3  In  Fig.  3).  A 
mere  motlest  extraction  of  99.9  percent  of 
the  uranium,  neptunium,  and  plutonlum. 
and  39  percent  of  the  amerlcium  and  curium 
(P'.g   3,  cune  2)  yields  substantial  benefits 
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compared  to  the  standard  extraction,  and 
can  be  accomplished  more  cheaply. 

We  propose  that  the  troublesome  extracted 
actlnldes  are  to  be  recycled  through  a  reactor 
(f2),  which  we  consider  In  this  article  to 
be  a  LWR.  Tills  Is  the  most  disadvantageous 
reactor  for  such  a  task,  having  a  deflclency 
(for  this  purpose)  of  high  energy  neutrons, 
but  there  are  no  data  at  present  for  evaluat- 
ing recycling  through  a  fast  breeder  reactor. 
Thvis,  the  economic  figures  are  pessimistic. 
The  remaining  wastes  would  be  processed  for 
'Vonventlonal"  disposal  (for  example,  In  a 
niine  or  a  mausoleum) . 

■niB~antlclpated  costs  for  using  route  2 
In  this  way  are  given  In  Table  1;  these  are 
more  uncertain  than  the  route  1  costs.  The 
three  categories — optimistic,  median,  and 
extreme — are  based  on  reprocessing  costs  1.1, 
1.5.  and  2.0  times  the  current  LWR  reprocess- 
ing costs.  In  all  cases  the  reactor  fuel  was 
slightly  and  appropriately  enriched  to  com- 
pensate for  the  actlnldes,  and  the  fuel  manu- 
facturing costs  were  Increased  also. 

For  a  LMFBR,  the  added  costs  should  be 
much  lower,  for  several  reasons:  (1)  a  less 
pure  actinide  product  should  be  recyclable 
without  degrading  the  reactor's  neutron  econ- 
omy, which  would  reduce  the  need  for  ex- 
treme separations  of  chemical  groups;  (ii) 
there  would  be  a  smaller  fuel  manufacturing 
penalty,  since  the  whole  system  Is  full  of 
highly  toxic  gamma-emitting  plutonlum  al- 
ready; and  (Hi)  more  actlnldes  are  naturally 
p»'esent  In  an  operating  LMFBR,  so  the  addi- 
tion of  more  actlnldes  aflfects  it  less.  We 
estimate  Informally  that  the  recycle  cost 
would  be  0.020  mill,  kwhe  if  the  actinide 
extraction  cost  could  be  reduced  to  110  per- 
cent of  the  currently  anticipated  cost,  and 
that  the  overall  disposal  cost  would  be  about 
0.065  mill,  kwhe  (if  the  fission  products  go 
to  a  salt  mine). 

Admittedly,  these  estimates  are  prema- 
ture, but  they  do  indicate  that  nuclear  trans- 
mutation of  the  actlnldes  would  cost  be- 
tween 0,065  and  0.320  mill/ kwhe.  This  Is  a 
nontrlvlal  fraction  of  the  total  fuel  cycle 
cost  (about  8  to  9  mill  kwhe)  of  nuclear 
electric  energy,  but  In  our  opinion  it  Is 
promising  enough  to  be  worth  further  study. 

In  shortening  the  period  of  concern  about 
the  waste  repository  by  a  factor  of  at  least 
1000,  extraction  of  the  actlnldes  represents  a 
real  safety  Improvement. 

Extract  actinides,  strontmm,  and  cesium 
(route  2A) .  Removing  these  key  Isotopes  re- 
duces the  long-term  toxicity,  as  In  the  pre- 
vious case,  and  also  the  waste  thermal  power. 
Strontium  and  cesium  account  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  waste  thermal  power  during 
the  interim  period,  1  year  to  about  100  years 
after  discharge  from  the  reactor,  the  precise 
fraction  depending  on  reactor  tj^pe.  The 
thermal  contributions  of  key  groups  of  ele- 
ments are  shown  In  Pig.  4. 

Waste  thermal  power  Is  the  prime  dis- 
rupting force  that  jeopardizes  the  storage  of 
wastes  underground.  Reducing  the  waste 
thermal  power  by  removing  strontium  and 
cesium  has  two  advantages.  With  a  reduced 
heat  load,  the  waste  containers  can  be 
packed  closer  together,  which  reduces  the 
mining  cost  by  about  a  factor  of  30.  More 
Important,  It  decreases  the  thermal  stresses 
that  work  against  the  safety  of  (say)  the 
salt  disposal  project,  so  that  the  remaining 
wastes  can  be  burled  In  salt  or  similar  struc- 
tures within  the  year  after  fuel  reprocessing. 
The  cesium  and  strontium  would  be  stored 
in  a  mausoleum  until  the  space  disposal 
scheme  Is  operational  or  some  future  dis- 
posal scheme  Is  developed,  say  In  50  years. 
The  stripped  actinides  would  be  recycled  to 
a  LMBFR  as  before  (cost  estimates  based  on 
a  LWR  are  given  In  the  preceding  section). 
The  disadvantages  of  the  scheme  are  that 
no  method  of  disposal  Is  available  yet  for 
strontium  and  cesium  and  that  the  in  situ 


melt  option  Is  precluded  (because  of  mar- 
ginal energy  In  the  residual  wastes) .  The 
co6t£  for  route  2A  are  estimated  In  Table  2 
for  the  following  assumptions:  (1)  the  ac- 
tlnldes are  recycled  as  before;  (11)  strontium 
and  cesium  are  extracted  at  $0.01,  $0.05,  and 
$0.10  per  curie  for  the  three  cases;  (ill) 
strontium  and  cesium  are  stored  at  0,8,  1.0. 
and  2,0  times  the  expected  cost  of  long- 
term  storage  of  wastes  in  a  mausoleum. 

TABLE   2.-C0ST   OF   SEPARATING   STRONTIUM.   CESIUM, 
AND  ACTINIDES  AND  RECYCLING  ACTINIDES' 


Cost( 

mill  'kwhe) 

Item 

Optimistic 

Median 

Extreme 

ExUoCt  Sr  and  Cs 

Store  Sr  anil  Cs 

Rervcle  aclinitJes 

Ssit  disposal 

0.071 
.020 
.119 
.025 

0.142 
.025 
.189 
.025 

0.710 
.050 

.276 
.025 

Subtotal 

Disposal  olSr  and  Cs. 

.23S 

7 

.381 
7 

1.061 
7 

Total 

7 

7 

7 

•  The  cost  of  recycling  actinides  is  the  light  water 
reactor  estimate. 

Considering  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  strontium  and  cesium,  the  option 
would  be  attractive  only  If  it  promised  a 
substantial  societal  advantage. 

rrCGINEERED    NEAR-StTRrACE    STEUCTTTRFS 
(MAtJSOLEA) 

tJsing  a  mausoleum  or  storage  vault  is 
reaiiy  storage  with  the  option.  If  not  the 
explicit  intent,  of  future  retrieval.  Present 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  long-term  storage 
are  inaccurate  and  scanty,  because  the  waste 
management  policy  has  been  oriented  to- 
ward disposal.  However,  research  at  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  on  Interim  stor- 
age for  periods  up  to  30  years  Indicates  a 
cost  of  about  0.015  mill/ kwhe.  For  a  50-year 
storage  period,  a  cost  of  approximately  0.C25 
mill /kwhe  seems  reasonable.  The  use  of 
mausolea  (if  storage  for  future  recovery  of 
isotopes  is  neglected)  Is  a  temporizing  meas- 
ure. All  countries  currently  using  this  con- 
cept Intend  to  use  some  other  method  of 
disposal  when  new  technology  is  developed 
or  the  wastes  are  more  manageable. 

The  optional  flexibility  of  near-surface 
storage  Is  acquired  at  the  expense  of  exten- 
sive surveillance,  and  could  leave  the  wastes 
vulnerable  to  extremes  of  nature  (such  as 
earthquakes)  and  the  Irrationality  of  man 
(for  example,  war.  sabotage  and  neglect). 

Such  a  temporizing  solution  would  make 
sense  if  new  technology  is  likely  to  be  avail- 
able later.  If  the  present-worth  concept  of 
money  is  employed,  at  even  as  low  a  discount 
rate  as  5  percent  per  year,  8.7  cents  today 
would  purchase  services  worth  $1  at  the  end 
of  a  50-year  storage  period.  This  might  be 
attractive  If  expensive  technological  solu- 
tions, such  as  space  disposal,  were  Imagined 
to  be  the  ultimate  choice.  Of  course,  if  noth- 
ing turns  up  such  schemes  appear  as  pro- 
crastination. 

ANTARCTIC     ROCKS    AND     "PERMANENT"     ICE 

These  options  have  features  in  common 
and  both  start  from  solidified  waste  (13). 
First,  we  present  the  favorable  points  of  view. 

Two  difficulties  that  exist  with  conven- 
tional hard  rock  disposal  are  the  possibility 
that  groundwater  might  leach  out  the  wastes, 
and  the  possibility  that  people  might  come 
across  the  material  in  some  future  age  when 
markings  have  vanished.  These  difficulties 
can  be  circumvented,  at  least  hi  large  part, 
by  disposal  at  great  depths.  But  both  would 
be  overcome  by  burial  at  modest  depth  In 
Antarctic  rocks.  To  a  depth  of  about  1  km, 
all  groundwater  Is  frozen  In  the  Antarctic; 
thus.  Insertion  of  the  wastes  might  be  ar- 
ranged to  cause  only  warm  inclusions  in  the 


totally  frozen  surround.  Also,  none  but  sci- 
entifically well-prepared  civilizations  are 
likely  to  come  upon  the  area. 

Another  scheme  might  apply  to  wastes 
from  which  the  actinides  had  been  extracted. 
The  residual  wastes  could  be  suitably  con- 
tained (in  stainless  steel,  perhaps)  to  last 
for  thousands  of  years  in  fresh  water.  Their 
activity  ceases  for  all  practical  purposes  after 
a  few  thousand  years.  It  might  be  possible  to 
place  the  residuals  in  dpep  holes  in  one  of 
the  long-lastli'ig  ice  sheets,  such  as  Greenland 
or  Antarctica.  The  volume  of  ice  that  could 
be  melted  by  all  the  wastes  generated  be- 
tween now  and  A.D.  2000  is  about  0.04  km^ 
(0,01  cubic  mile)  which  is  not  very  much. 
The  bottom  of  the  Greenland  ice  sheet  is 
bo'.vl  shaped  and  below  sea  level.  Thus,  it 
appears  that  lutciear  wastes  with  a  700-year 
half  life  would  be  secure  there.  ^^ 

One  of  the  major  diif.culties  Is  that  frozen 
ground — either  permafrost  or  Antarctic 
recks — is  not  reaiiy  cold  enough  at  depth. 
The  temperature  ranges  from  —5'  at  —150 
m  to  0  C  at  —300  m.  which  leaves  little  roo-n 
to  maneuver.  Rocks  beneath  the  Antarctic 
;ce  cap  are  colder  b.-t  i-iaccessible. 

Ice-cap  dispoE.al  has  several  drawbacks. 
First,  wattes  still  coiitalning  actinides  re- 
quire extremely  lor.g  periods  of  storage;  for 
example,  if  the  origrinal  concentration  of 
^'■P\i  is  lO'-  times  the  permissible  concentra- 
tion in  dri liking  water  and  no  credit  is  al- 
lowed for  insolubility,  dilution,  or  adsorp- 
tion, the  required  period  of  isolation  is 
500.000  years,  and  the  ice  may  not  be  that 
permanent.  Even  if  the  aciinides  were  re- 
moved, an  area  problem  remairis;  to  preclude 
appreciable  heating  at  the  ground-ice  inter- 
face (and  hence  increased  ice  flow),  the  heat 
generated  from  the  wastes  must  be  a  small 
fraction  of  that  appearing  via  the  peothermal 
gradient — 1  percent  would  be  63/km-.  Wastes 
from  the  United  States  aged  10  years  before 
burial,  if  accumulated  and  spread  out  in 
Antarctica  to  give  that  heat  load,  wou!-1 
cover  10-  km-  by  A.D.  2025,  that  i.s.  25  percert 
o:  the  area  that  has  ice  with  an  anticipated 
lifetime  exceeding  10.000  years. 

Finally,  transportation  and  working  con- 
ditions in  the  Antarctic  are  difficult  a.-d 
hazardous,  and  at  present  the  Antarctic  is 
kept  free  of  nviclear  wastes  by  International 
treaty. 

IN    SrrC    MELT     (ROtTTES  3    AND    3A) 

This  scheme  was  originally  proposed  at 
Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory  (14).  A  hc^e 
is  bored  beneath  the  waste  processing  plain, 
and  a  nuclear  bomb  is  set  off  in  the  hole. 
Then  the  radioactive  wa.ste  Is  poured  into  the 
sttbterranean  cavity  so  formed,  over  a  25-year 
filling  period.  The  wastes  heat  up  through 
their  own  activity,  boil  dry.  and  eventually 
melt  themselves  and  some  surrounding  rock 
into  a  glassy  ball.  The  cost  is  quite  uncertain 
but  was  Judged  to  be  extremely  attractive — 
0.011  to  0.016  mill/kwhe  if  government 
financing  is  used.  But  there  are  substantial 
technical  difficulties  with  the  scheme  In  its 
present  stage  of  planning.  (I)  During  the 
boiling  phase  Isotopes  could  migrate  from 
the  disposal  site.  (11)  Stress  reversal  wUl  oc- 
cur as  the  transient  temperature  field  moves 
radially  from  the  disposal  site,  (ih)  Faulting 
or  earthquakes  might  shear  the  feed  and 
steam  lines  which  join  the  disposal  site  to 
the  surface  facility.  (Iv)  Groundwater 
might  eventually  leach  out  the  wastes,  (v) 
An  excavation  procedure  should  be  developed 
which  does  not  Involve  the  originally  pro- 
posed nuclear  explosive,  and  which  can  make 
a  cavity  at  greater  depth. 

According  to  the  original  proposal,  the  fuel 
reprocessing  plant  would  be  at  the  waste 
disposal  site.  This  is  a  severe  restriction  that 
protends  an  undesirable  proliferation  of  dis- 
posal sites.  But  the  concept  can  be  modified  so 
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Uutt  lightly  cakined  wastes  ar^  trausported 
jin  fuel-reprocessing  facUitU  s  to  a  fed- 
erally ccintroUed  central  repo  itory  for  In 
^uu  melt  (this  Is  alternate  route  3 A  In  Pig. 
2 )  The  wastes  are  slurried  and  i  umped  down 
lo  the  prepared  cavity.  Th«  waste  boiling 
iieriod  would  be  reduced  from  jthe  proposed 
-5  yeara  to  less  than  1  year  if  adequate 
u  ftotes  were  stored  on  site  and  c  larged  in  one 

•  peratlon.  Solidifying  and  tra:  .sporthig  the 
.'  (Sies  v.ould  Introduce  an  added  cost, 
v.hlch  we  estimate  at  0.020  m  11,  kwhe,  and 
u  ould  brine  the  total  to  roughlj  0.031  to  0.036 
:iuil  kwhe.  This  is  les.s  expen:  Ive  than  the 
vaU  mine  concept,  and  if  It  cai  be  shown  to 
be  technically  safe  the  project  n  Ight  be  prac- 

•  irable.  Of  course,  retrieval  Is  1  npos-ilble  for 
'iiT  of  these  variations;  chemlc  tl  separation 

'A  nctlnldes  (route  2)  can  be  ncorporated, 
probably  to  advantage. 

In  situ  melt  suffers  from  lack  of  any  de- 
tailed assessment,  but  the  n  odified  Idea 
«:ecms  worthy  of  analysis  compiifable  to  that 
'.■i\en  the.'^alt  project. 

STTJI-MAFY 

rur  the  present  nnd  the  foresle.iblt;  future 
the  ioUowiug  options   appear  |to  be  either 
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Salt  mine 


Oraiiite 

Fiifthei  chemiwl  senarstior.;  recyc 


.''uit'ier  chemical  seti:>!,',joii:  remo 
recycle  actinide? 

Melt  in  situ  . 


IVei'  in  iitu.  central  repositoi/. 
Antarctic  rocks  .  . 
.  Csiitinenlal  ice  sheets 


usable  or  worth  further  exploration:  mauso- 
lea:  disposal  In  mines  of  various  sorts,  and 
perbapn  la  Ice:  In  situ  melt;  and  further 
chemical  separations.  The  options  are  Inter- 
dependent. 

It  is  too  early  to  assess  disposal  in  space, 
and  disposal  In  the  oceans  remains  unsafe 
for  lack  of  adequate  knowledge.  Table  S  ts  » 
summary  of  the  main  Ideas  for  which  we 
have  worked  out  (sometimes  uncertain) 
costs. 

For  the  short  term,  ultimate  disposal  In 
deep  mines  Is  the  best -developed  plan.  How- 
ever, the  related  concept  of  In  situ  melt  has 
slgiilUcant  advantages  and  should  be  realis- 
tically appraised.  Further  chemical  separa- 
tion with  subsequent  recycling  of  the  ac- 
tlnldes  In  a  LMFBR  should  be  Investigated 
nnd  implemented,  for  It  would  be  univer- 
sally beneficial:  on  the  other  hand,  additional 
removal  of  strontium  and  cesium  does  not 
seem  attractive.  Thus,  for  the  near  future  we 
make  the  following  recommendations: 

1 1  Provide  temporary  storage  facilities  to 
ensure  that  the  projected  commercial  high- 
level  wastes  do  not  become  a  public  hazard. 
Tlie  AEG  adopts  this  view,  and  has  stuted  an 
intention  to  construct  such  fa-llltles.  But  be- 
cause of  the  caprlclousness  of  man  and  na- 


ture, a  workable  ultimate  disposal  scheme 
must  be  developed  soon. 

2)  Fund  other  ultimate  disposal  scheme.'; 
at  th«  some  rAt«  as  the  salt  mine  project — 
say  •!  million  a  year  or  more — to  sharpen  the 
technological  Issues,  so  that  a  decision  can 
be  reached  in  the  next  few  years.  The 
schemes  should  Include  (1)  in  situ  melt,  and 
the  variation  with  a  central  repository;  (11) 
burial  in  mines  other  than  salt  mines  (in- 
cluding Autsrclic  rocks  and  permanent  ice); 
(til)  fui'ther  chemical  separation  of  actinldes 
and  recycling  actinldes  In  a  LMFBR. 

3 1  Maintain  liaison  with  the  developing 
:.pace  shuttle  technology  to  Insure  that  no 
opportunity  1^  lost. 

The  AEG  has  a  commitment  to  hold  safety 
foremost  In  its  waste  management  program, 
but  budget  considerations  and  management 
priorities  have  downgraded  the  program. 
Pasi  funding  levels  and  management  empha- 
sis have  yet  to  produce,  after  a  decade  and  a 
half,  one  operational  long-term  storage  fa- 
cility—;-, sign  of  both  commendable  caution 
and  Inadequate  work.  If  nuclear  power  is  to 
resolve  our  energy  iieeds  In  the  coming  dec- 
ade,'^, its  benefits  should  not  be  delayed  for 
lack  of  a  viable  manpgement  program  for 
high-level  wastes. 


Cost 
(mill  kvyhe)    Advaiitagei 


0.015  0.050    Mostlech'iirj!  v.orl.  totl.ile:  plastic  rT'Mti-'wifhgooJiheimal 
properlie'^  occur  in  ;t>ismically  slal)ie  regions. 

.CvO  .OSJ    Ciystdliine  lock;  low  porosity  it  sound:  comparali'c  Ic  ?all 
ill  thermni  pioperties;  reliievable  wastes, 
.ictiiiide  .065  .  3?C    Reduced  Ir.ngterm  toxicity;  technology  tc.isible;  incccases 

tulufe  ofilion'. 

e  Si  j.id  C;.        .  UO  1.  IOC    Reduced  Itngtenn  toxicity,  icduceil  sliort-teim  Iheim.il 
power:  some  reductinn  of  tp.rion  proitucf  tonicity,  in- 
creases future  options 
.Oil  .016    In  situ  creation  ol  insoluble  rockyiaste  matii>:  no  transpor- 
tation; reduced  handling. 

.031    030    III 'itucre:itlon  of  i.isolul'leiock-waste  matrix,  shoit  bailing 
period;  no  prolifera'.icn  ol  -ite".. 
lnimol)ile  water 

do 


Ona'ivantages 


C  erosive  media;  highly  su-ceptiOle  lo  water;  normally 
assoi  latcd  with  other  valuable  minerals;  difficult  to  moni- 
tor and  retrieve  wastes. 
Nnnpi.'tr.tic  media;  presence  ol  ground-v.ater;  difficult  to 

monilor. 
'Additional  handling  and  processing:  more  toxic  materials  in 
fuel  inventory,  waste  dilution  due  to  processing;  fission 
(inducts  remain. 
A.|i!ii,oiial  handling  ^^^  processing;  mere  toxic  mateiials  in 
tuel  inventory:  waste  dilution  due  to  processing:  storage 
and  disporal  ol  Si  and  Cs  extract:  fLSsion  products  remain. 
Highly  mobile  wastes  during  2S-year  boiling  pha^^e;  presence 
of  ground-water;  irretrievable   w.^stes;    proliferation    ot 
disposal  sites:  difficult  to  monitor. 
Presence  of  ground  watei,   irretiievable   wastes;    difficult 

to  monitor. 
Veiy  narrow  teinpeiature  liniits;  not  a  permanent  jcolo^ic 

feature;  difficult  environment. 
Cannot  dispose  ol  actinides;  limited  amount  of  ice:  no!  a 
permanent  geologic  features;  difficult  environment. 


lost 
reprocei  si 
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Exhibit  2:  Eakthquakb  at  Oisa 

(By  Sheldon  Novlck) 

The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 

skni  has  accumulated  75  million  gallons  of 

Intensely  radioactive  wastes,  by-products  of 

iis  miiiiulacture  of  plutonium  for  nuclear 
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v.eapons.  About  three  quarters  of  this  total 
is  stored  In  burled  tanks  near  the  Columbia 
Ri\er  at  the  Hanford  Atomic  Products  Oper- 
;,ion  In  southcentral  Washington  State.  (Tlie 
lemainder  is  at  the  AEC'a  facilities  in  Arco, 
Idaho  and  Savamiah  River,  South  Carolina.) 
l\.eae  atomic  burial  grounds  are  the  most 
( ostlv  tombs  since  the  days  of  the  pharoahs: 
nitcliie  Calder,  In  his  book  Living  tcith  tha 
.1/0)11,  gives  their  cost  as  $200  million,  much 
more  than  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  cou- 
Miucting  the  great  pyramids.  The  tauks  hoM 
as  much  radioactivity  as  would  be  released 
iu  a  nuclear  war.  The  problems  associated 
with  storage  of  these  wastes  and  the  posti- 
ble  iifizards  from  earthquakes  In  the  Hanford 
area  are  discussed  in  "Radioactive  Waste 
fiom  Reactors"'  iu  the  May  1037  l-sue  of  this 
magazine. 

Environme7it  recently  learned  tlirtt  iu  15CC. 
oil  behalf  of  Douglas  United  Nuclcr.r,  opera- 
tors of  the  plutoniurn-productlon  facllitica 
there,  two  consvilting  geologists  prepared  ti 
report  which  concluded  that  the  HauforU 
racilities  were  in  an  area  of  moderate  earth- 
quake activity,  heavily  marked  with  faults, 
ill  wlilch  an  earthquake  might  possibly  oc- 
cur directly  beneath  or  near  the  plutoniurn- 
productlon  plants  or  waste-storage  facilities. 
Tliey  recommended  further  research  to  con- 
lirm  or  disprove  this  possibility.  At  least  one 
earthquake,  they  found,  might  have  occuned 
on  the  site  as  recently  as  1918.  The  waste- 
storage  tanks  and  plutonium-productlon  re- 
actors are  not  designed  to  wltlistand  an 
p'ij-thquake  in  ll-:e  immediate  ->iclnlty. 

ntELUTE 

On  December  2.  1942,  a  group  of  scienii.-ts 
led  by  Enrico  Perm!  <^erated  the  first  self- 
sustaining  nuclear  chain  reaction.  This  was 
ihe  proof  that  en  atom  bomb  was  possible. 
Twelve  days  later.  Major  General  <  later  Lt. 
G'-neral)  Leslie  Groves,  head  of  the  atom- 
bomb  development  project,  called  a  meeting 
of  the  scientists  and  repre-sentatives  of  Du 
Pont  Corporation  to  decide  on  further  steps, 
including  choosing  a  location  for  the  plants 
at  which  plutonltun  would  be  made. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  atom-bomb 
project,  confidence  in  calculations  reftardlng 
iiuclear  energy  was  not  high,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  nmaway  reactor  was  considered 
ri-al  (as  was  the  possibility  that  the  things 
^^ould  not  work  at  all).  It  was  already  rec- 
fiynlzed  that  even  a  minor  mishap  which 
uoiUd  result  In  the  release  of  radioactive 
materials  would  quickly  become  a  disaster 
in  a  populated  area.  Consequently,  safety 
considerations  were  given  great  weight  hi 
the  choice  of  a  site  for  the  niilltan,-  reactors. 

In  his  autobiography.  General  Groves  de- 
scribes the  meeting  on  December  14,  1942. 
Til  his  account,  safety  considerations  "def- 
initely ruled  out  any  further  thought  of 
putting  the  plant  at  Clinton  [Tennessee,  the 
bite  of  the  present  Oak  Ridge  National  La- 
boratories] and  were  the  controlling  gtildes 
i;i  the  tiltimate  selection  of  the  Hanford 
site." 

According  to  Groves,  the  main  points  that 
tletermined  the  selection  of  the  site  were 
that  it  be  far  from  any  city,  town,  or  major 
ro.td  or  railway,  that  large  quantities  of  cool- 
ing water  and  electric  power  had  to  be  freely 
.T.allable.  and  the  climate  be  suitable. 

Attention  quickly  focused  on  the  Pacific 
Xorthwest.  becattse  of  abundant  power  from 
Bounevllle  nnd  Grand  Coulee  dams.  Repre- 
sentatives of  Du  Pont,  which  was  to  build 
ai:d  operate  the  plants  and  extract  the  plu- 
tonium. and  members  of  Groves's  staff  ex- 
plorsd  much  of  the  Pacific  cotist,  and  settled 
Ol:  the  site  of  the  present  Hanford  reser.'a- 
'  ion.  The  Columbia  River  provided  a  source 
ff  a'.ir.o.st  unlimited  clear,  cold  v..irer.  Groves 
iispected  the  site  himself  o.i  .Ta'v.iftiy  IC. 
iv»43,  and  approved  it. 

The  qttestlon  of  chcx-iiig  a  sl:r»  pruie-rtecl 
fr^>m  natural  hazards  seems  not  to  lia  e  oc- 
c'tn-^d  to  anyot^e  connected  v.Uh  'he  tlecl- 
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sion.  Although  mucU  aJiou:  Ihc  Hanford  area 
is  still  classified,  none  of  the  available  ac- 
counts of  these  early  dars  so  much  as  men- 
tion tlie  geology  of  the  area. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  state  of  mind 
tliat  must  have  prevailed  at  the  time.  The 
hazards  involved  in  the  plutonlvun  project 
It.'self  were  .so  great,  and  the  time  available 
so  short,  that  speculations  about  earth- 
qi;akes,  even  in  an  area  in  v.hlch  they  were 
coalmen,  vvoxild  have  seemed  farfetclicd. 

Even  more  tl'an  other  v..''.rtlme  projects, 
tVio  atom-bomb  dPveJopn-.c-r.t  tcok  place  In 
.111  atmosphere  of  emergency.  The  nuclear 
rc.'.otors  at  Hanford  were  bitllt  In  rcmark- 
rbly  short  timr?.  At  one  time  more  than 
45,0fM)  construction  workers  were  enga;?ed  at 
the  Rite.  Prom  the  selection  of  the  site  to 
the  production  and  extraction  of  usable 
qi:'^  -ul^ics  of  plutonium  was  sUghtlv  over 
t,\o  yefti*s.  Less  than  a  year  later,  plutonium 
mnde  at  Hanford  ejjploded  hi  a  bomb  over 
Kaxasalil.  destroilng  the  citr. 

The  end  of  the  war  did  not  hrin^  a  slack- 
ening of  activities  at  Hanford  or  a  loss  of 
the  sense  of  emergency.  Under  the  wartime 
bomb  project  and  then  under  the  civilian 
Atomic  Energy  Commls,<^lon.  established  la 
1946,  construction  of  new  reactors  and  pro- 
duction of  plutonium  continued  at  a  rapid 
pace.  Eventually,  nl'.e  reactors  were  con- 
structed at  Hanford  and  five  at  Sava:iiiah 
River,  South  Carolina.  Most  of  the  reactor.5 
built  at  Hanford  are  probably  c;>pable  of 
geneivitiug  as  much  r-.s  2.400.000  kllovfttls  of 
heat,  more  th.in  any  civTian  reactor  yet  in 
ojicration. 

Mast  of  t'le  Hanford  rc'^r'tor-;  are  row  .  trat 
dov.-n,  however,  and  the  rest  operate  on  re- 
duced schedules.  During  their  years  of  op- 
ciation,  these  plants  produced  enough  plu- 
tcnivun  to  end  the  world  in  one  incandescent 
flash.  No  nation  is  ever  likely  to  want  more 
plutonium  than  we  already  possess,  and 
Hanford  will  never  again  see  the  kind  of  ac- 
tivity that  It  experienced  in  the  early  days 
of  oiu"  weapons  program.  The  newest  plant, 
the  N  Reactor,  after  some  years  of  difficulty, 
provides  electric  power  for  the  Washington 
Public  Power  System,  but  the  remaining 
plants,  which  are  not  twlaptable  for  power 
production,  have  made  themselves  obsolete. 

IIAZAPJ) 

One  permanent  legacy  of  Hanford's  few 
>ears  of  peak  operation,  more  enduring  than 
the  pyramids.  Is  contained  in  140  huge  steel- 
and-concrete  tanks  burled  near  the  center  of 
the  reservation.  Here  U  stored  the  bulk  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  73  million 
gallons  of  high-level  radioactive  wa.ste.  Long 
after  the  designers  of  the  bombs  and  the 
civilizations  that  produced  them  are  forgot- 
ten, these  wastes  will  still  be  hot  with  radio- 
active decay. 

In  the  reactors,  uranium  fuel  undergoes 
a  chain  reaction:  splitting  uranium  atoms 
release  neutrons  which  collide  with  other 
uvanitun  atoms,  splitting  them  and  produc- 
ing more  neutrons.  Some  of  the  neutrons  are 
absorbed  by  uranium  atoms  which  do  not 
split  but  are  converted  to  a  new  element, 
plutonium.  To  extract  plutonium,  reactor 
fuel  must  first  be  dissolved  In  acid.  After  the 
plutonium  Is  removed,  the  acid  solution 
which  remains  is  an  intensely  radioactive 
broth  of  uranium  and  fis.'Ion  products,  the 
unstable  fragments  of  split  atoms.  The  haz- 
ardous dose  of  many  of  these  materifJs  is 
measured  in  bllllonths  of  a  curie  (the  stand- 
ard unit  of  radioactivity),  yet  a  single  gal- 
lon of  fresh  waste  solution  may  have  as 
many  as  10.000  curies. 

Each  of  the  storage  tanks  at  Hanford  ha.^  a 
rapacity  of  between  500.000  and  1.000.000 
g.illons  of  this  highly  radioactive  waste  liq- 
uid, produced  by  the  rfactors  and  chemical- 
separation  plants  near  by.  Perhaps  50  mil- 
lion gallons  are  actually  in  storage.  Elthough 
the  exact  figure  is  secret.  On  the  average 
these  wa-5tep  probably  contain  more  than  100 
c-.n-ics  per  g^llou.  but  this.  too.  is  secret. 


Tlic-.t  are  the  v.-astes  produced  by  nur  mili- 
tary program.  The  plutonium  which  makes 
up  some  of  our  weapons  Is  produced  entirely 
at  Hanford  and  Savannah  River,  perhaps 
three  qtiarters  of  the  total  at  Hanford. 

It  Is  difficult  to  grasp  the  hazard  these 
wastes  present.  Tliere  may  be  as  much  long- 
lived  radioactivity  In  a  single  large  tank  as 
in  all  the  fallout  produced  by  all  weapons 
terted  since  1945.  Since  It  takes  tlie  fission 
of  roughly  one  atom  of  uranliun  to  produce 
one  atom  of  plutonium,  the  total  wastes  are 
about  equal  to  what  would  be  produced  by 
the  explosion  of  all  the  plutonium  warheads 
In  our  nuclear  stockpile.  It  has  often  been 
suggested  that  an  enemy  attacking  the  United 
States  would  aim  at  least  one  missile  not  at 
a  city  or  any  Inhabited  place  but  at  Hanford, 
where  as  much  radioactivity  is  stored  as 
would  be  released  by  all  the  rest  of  the  at- 
tacking missiles. 

The  storage  ta'iUs  are  massive  structures, 
fifty-foot  deep  concrete  shells  lined  with 
steel,  buried  Just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  the  tants  with  fresh  wastes,  the 
heat  of  radioactive  decay  keeps  the  stored 
liquid  boiling.  Artificial  cooimg  is  required 
to  keep  the  pressure  of  the  boiling  wastes 
from  bursting  the  tanks.  Some  of  the  tanks 
mu5t  be  stirred  to  keep  the  radioactive  solid 
materials  from  settling  to  the  bottom  and 
oTcrheatlng  the  steel  liner. 

.\ii  eartliqi:a'.ie,  even  if  It  did  not  damace 
.he  t.inks  themselves,  might  damage  the  cool- 
■:'g  fivstems  or  rupttire  the  pipes  which  lead 
."nlo  the  tanks.  The  result  would  be  the  re- 
lease mto  the  air  of  hot  radioactive  gases 
wUicli  might  ri-je  pud  travel  a  considerable 
dtsiance  wiUi  the  wind,  depending  on  weather 
coiidliions.  If  the  tanks  themselves  were  rup- 
tured, the  vastes  v.ould  find  their  way 
ihrou;ih  grcundwau-r  to  the  Columbia  River. 

The  plutonium  production  reactors  con- 
tain considerable  quantities  of  radioactive 
material  in  their  fuel.  Although  little  is 
known  about  the  reactors  Btill  iu  operation, 
the  N  reactor,  which  supplies  electric  power 
to  the  regional  power  grid,  is  of  a  size  com- 
parable to  reactors  being  built  for  civilian 
power  production.  Such  reactors  contain  on 
the  order  of  a  billion  curies  of  fission  prod- 
ucts in  their  fuel  after  a  year  of  steady  oper- 
ation, smce  tlie  reactors  are  on  the  bank  of 
the  Columbia  River  and  use  its  water  for 
cooling,  damage  to  a  reactor  could  result 
in  the  release  of  large  quantities  of  radioac- 
tive material  to  the  river.  Uranium  fuel  buru.s 
when  brought  into  contact  with  air  at  the 
temperatures  of  reactor  operation.  In  an  ac- 
cident at  tlie  English  Wiudscale  plutonium- 
productlon  reactor  Ui  1957.  a  small  portion  of 
the  fuel  burned  as  a  result  of  improper  oper- 
ation of  the  reactor,  and  low-level  fallout 
was  deposited  over  much  of  southern  Eng- 
land and  northern  Europe.  An  earthquake 
at  Hanford  might  cause  a  binulHi-  imcIuciu  mi 
a  much  larger  scale. 

ArTERTHOUGHT 

Considering  the  hazard  Involved,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  stewards 
of  Hanford  would  take  particular  care  that 
no  radioactivity  should  escape.  After  the  war. 
Du  Pont  relinquished  operation  of  the  plants 
(although  it  still  maintains  those  at  Savan- 
nah River).  General  Electilc,  now  one  of  the 
two  major  producers  of  civilian  reactors,  op- 
erated the  military  plants  for  a  time.  In 
1905,  Douglas  United  Nuclear,  a  Joint  ven- 
ture of  Douglas  (now  McDonnell-Douglas) 
Aircraft  and  United  Nuclear,  a  uranium 
mining  firm,  took  over  operation  of  the  re- 
actors for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
In  19P6.  Douglas  United  Nuclear  contracted 
for  a  detailed  geological  survey  of  the  Han- 
ford area,  as  part  of  an  eialuatlon  of  the 
ability  of  the  structures  there  to  withstand 
whatever  stresses  could  be  expected  from 
possible  earthquakes. 

That  such  a  study  should  be  asked  for 
1*  veais  after  the  selection  of  the  site  l9 
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ciimcult  to  understand.  It  would  appear  that 
such  a  study  had  nevei  before  been  con- 
ducted, despite  the  fact  that  the  Hanford 
reservation  Is  In  an  arei  classlfled  as  one 
of  "nioeerate"  earthquak<  activity.  The  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  testlmc  ny  quoted  on  this 
rage  makes  It  plain  that  
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naste-storage    areas   were 
the  same  year,  a  report 
eral    Electric    noted    that 

f'arthquakes  in  this  area     _  

Earthquakes  In  surroundl  ig  areas  were  de 
.^rribed. 

Yet.  in  H»C6  the  detail  d  geology  of  the 
Kanford  area,  and  the  llh  elihood  of  earth- 
cuakes  on  the  site,  were  still  incompletely 
Knov.-n. 

THE    ST7RVI  r 

In  that  year.  Fred  O.  Jo  les  and  Robert  J. 
Deacon  conducted  a  detal  ed  survey  of  the 
Hanford  area  for  Douglas  United  Nuclear. 
Although  Deacon  assisted  ,  n  the  survey,  the 
conclvisions  of  the  report  were  written  by 
Jones  alone.  The  two  indep(  ndent  consulting 
geologists  viewed  and  phot  igraphed  the  res- 
ervation from  a  hellcopte:  and  were  given 
free  access  to  all  materia  relating  to  the 
geology  of  the  area.  Their  survey  uncovered 
some  disturbing  evidence  that  the  earth- 
quake hazard  at  the  site  vas  greater  than 
had  been  thought. 

Their  final  report  wa'?  da  ed  June  15,  1966, 
and  was  titled  •Geology  a  id  Tectonic  His- 
tory of  the  Hanford  Area."  '  lie  most  disturb- 
ing finding  of  this  report  w  is  that  an  earth- 
quake may  have  occurred  1  eneath  the  pres- 
ent .=ite  of  the  reactors  on  the  shore  of  the 
Columbia  River  as  recentlj  as  1918. 

An  earthquake  in  the  arei .  occurred  in  that 
year.  It  is  generally  referrec  to  as  tl^e  "Corfu 
earthquake,"  after  the  tow  i  which  is  about 
seven  miles  north  of  Han'ord.  The  earth- 
quake wa."!  earlier  believed  to  have  occurred 
near  the  town.  For  the  Jor  es-Deacon  report 
the  Seismology  Department  of  th^  University 
of  Washington  provided  a  1(  cati^^n  which  fell 
within  the  Hanford  works. 

The  first  report  of  this  eai  thquake  Is  In  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Seismologxca.  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, which  carries  the  follow  ing  communica- 
tion from  A.  M.  Jung,  se'n^n  ologlcal  observer 
at  Gonzaga  University  of  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington: 

"The  following  note  (is)  f;  om  C.  H.  Aldrlch 
of  Corfu,  a  .station  on  the  Ch  cago,  Milwaukee 
Railway.  135  miles  west  of  S  )okane  in  regard 
to  an  earthquake  at  that  place.  The  first 
shock  was  on  November  1  b 'tween  9:16  and 
9:30  a.m.  This  was  the  most ;  evere  and  lasted 
several  seconds;  it  shook  roods  from  the 
Ehel'.es  and  caused  landsl  des  for  reveral 
miles  along  the  hills.  We  hav(  had  on  an  aver- 
age about  three  shocks  ev  iry  twenty-four 
hours  since,  but  lighter." 

Jones  concluded  from  ihe  s  irvey  of  the  area 
that  the  earthquake  occurreil  within  what  is 
now  the  AEC's  Hanford  site. ;  le  found  no  evi- 
dence of  ground  dlsplacemer  t  in  the  reactor 
site  area,  but  points  out  tha  t  any  such  evi- 
dence would  probably  have  been  destroyed 
during  extensive  construction  activities. 

The  most  striking  evidence  for  earthquakes 
In  the  area  was  the  discover;  of  a  five-mile- 
long  depression  between  faults  (graben)  be- 
tween Hanford  and  Corfu.  The  graben  had 
probably  been  formed  by  mol-ements  on  the 
fau;ts  within  geological  recefit  limes.  Jones 
found  evidence  that  at  least  iome  movement 
along  faults  at  the  surface  hatl  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Corfu  earthquake.  It  is  such  fault 
movement  which  is  damaging  to  nearby 
structures.  1 

Viewed  from  a  helicopter,  sbme  of  the  area 
also  showed  an  unusual  polygonal  pattern  of 
fissures,  like  the  cracks  that  form  in  drying 
mud.  This  pattern  was  first  ♦bserved  by  the 
same  geologists  when  surveying  the  area  of 
the  1964  Alaskan  earthquak^f.  and  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  sign  of  earthquake  damage. 
There  Is  evidence  of  landslide*  in  the  Hanford 


area.  In  their  report,  Jones  and  Deacon  assign 
the  Corfu  earthquake  a  magnitude  of  six  on 
the  Modified  Mercalll  scale,  the  magnitude  at 
which  earthquakes  are  considered  capable  of 
doing  local  damage.  On  plate  3  of  their  report, 
the  location  Is  given  as  directly  between  th« 
present  sites  of  two  of  the  production  reac- 
tors. 

Jcncs  points  out  that  a  fault  system  ex- 
tends from  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Milton-Preewater  to  within  about  ten  miles 
of  the  Hanford  site.  Several  earthquakes 
have  occurred  on  this  fault  system,  Includ- 
ing two  of  magnitude  seven.  A  magnitude- 
seven  earthquake  is  shown  In  plate  3  of  the 
report  a^  falling  within  45  miles  of  Hanford. 
The  geologists  found  some  evideiice  that 
there  had  been  ground  movement  on  the 
portion  of  the  fault  system  closest  to  Han- 
ford, and  point  out  that  if  damaging  earth- 
quakes have  occurred  on  one  portion  of  the 
system  of  faults,  they  m.-iy  not  be  ruled  out 
at  others. 

Umtanum  Ridge  is  another  geological 
formation  which  Jones  and  Deacon  felt 
needed  more  study.  Tiiey  describe  it  as  a 
faulted,  overturned  anticline  which  dis- 
appears beneath  superiicial  deposits  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  soil  as  it  passes  beneath  the  Han- 
ford area. 

And  finally,  they  take  note  of  Gable  Moun- 
tain and  Gable  Butte,  which  lie  between  the 
reactors  and  the  waste-storage  tanks.  These 
.•;rructures  are  folded  and  faulted,  and  one 
fault  as  drawn  on  plate  3  of  the  report, 
would  pass  directly  thro\igh  the  epicenter 
of  the  Corfu  earthquake  as  plotted  by  Jones 
anc"  Deacon.  Another  seems  to  pass  directly 
be.'.ef.th  the  cooling-tank  area. 

CAUTION 

One  of  t)ie  striking  aspects  of  the  Jones- 
Doacon  report  is  the  extent  to  which  they 
f  re  forced  to  speculate  regarding  the  geologi- 
ca".  structures  actually  beneath  the  reactors 
and  waste-storage  areas.  Although  deep 
drilling  would  have  established  whether 
there  were  faults  directly  beneath  the  fa- 
cility, apparently  the  drliling  had  not  been 
done.  Present  wells  near  the  reactors  and 
.storage  tanks  do  not  extend  far  into  the 
bedrock  beneath  the  plants.  Drill  holes  of 
about  1.000  feet  depth  would  be  required. 
Jones  and  Deacon  recommended  an  exten- 
sive program  of  geologic  research  and  drilling. 
Some  of  the  recommended  Investigations  are 
apparently  being  carried  out.  but  the  drilling 
program,  three  years  after  the  reports  ap- 
pearance, ha.s  not  yet  been  undertaken.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  in  a  letter  reproduced 
on  pares  13-15,  only  one  deep  hole  has  been 
drilled  near  the  waste-storage  areas. 

This  is  all  in  .striking  contrast  to  the  strict 
precautions  and  extensive  geological  in- 
vestigations which  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission requires  of  commercial,  nuclear 
power-plant  builders.  In  an  area  where  earth- 
quakes are  known  to  occur,  the  site  of  con- 
struction is  carefully  examined  for  evidence 
of  faults,  and  if  such  appear,  the  site  Ls  con- 
sidered unsuitable.  Thus,  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  was  prevented  from  con- 
stmcting  a  reactor  at  Bodega  Head,  near  the 
San  Andreas  fault  system,  when  a  fault 
directly  beneath  the  proposed  reactor  was 
discovered.  Construction  of  reactors  at 
Malibu,  near  Los  Angeles,  has  also  been  post- 
poned indefinitely  because  of  a  similar  geo- 
logical situation. 

The  existence  of  an  earthquake  hazard  at 
Eodepa  and  Malibu  has  been  disputed  bit- 
terly by  the  utilities  which  proposed  re- 
actors for  these  sites.  At  Bodega,  distin- 
guished geologists  testified  that  there  had 
been  no  movement  on  the  faults  in  question 
In  historic  times.  Their  evidence  was  disputed 
and  the  entire  subject  ar^aied  heatedly  for 
some  time  until,  in  19C4.  P.G.&E.  withdrew 
Itfi  application  for  a  cons^truction  permit  in 
the  face  of  an  adverse  Atomic  Energy  Co.m- 


mlsslon  sta.l  report.  The  utility  maintained 
its  belief  in  the  safety  of  the  site  but  said 
in  its  announcement  that  It  would  not  pro- 
ceed unless  every  doubt  had  been  settled. 

Although  the  situations  are  not  necessarily 
comparable,  the  position  of  the  AEC  in  this 
case  Is  in  striking  contrast  to  its  attitude 
toward  its  own  activities  at  Hanford.  Con- 
sidering the  degree  of  potential  hazard  In- 
volved in  a  civilian  nuclear  power  plant,  it 
is  certainly  reasonable  to  act  with  the  great- 
est caution,  and  the  AEC  customarily  re- 
quires the  builder  of  such  a  plant  to  prove 
that  the  worst  accident  which  it  considers 
at  all  credible  has  been  taken  Into  account 
in  the  design  of  the  plant.  It  is  not  enough 
to  protect  against  what  might  be  considered 
probable  risks— the  outermost  limits  of  like- 
lihood must  be  taken  Into  account.  This  is 
certainly  a  far  more  cautious  approach  than 
that  which  seems  to  be  taken  at  Hanford, 
where  the  potential  hazard  is  so  much 
greater. 

There  is  no  certain  way  of  establishing 
the  size  and  location  of  earthquakes  that 
occurred  50  rears  ago  In  an  unpopulated  area. 
Nor  is  there  any  way  of  predicting  with 
certainty  whether  or  not  an  earthquake  will 
occur  at  a  given  location.  These  are  qties- 
tions  over  which  there  can  reasonably  be 
considerable  disagreement  among  geologists. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  potential 
hazard,  however,  it  would  seem  only  prudent 
to  resolve  all  doubts  on  the  side  of  safety. 
This  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
failed  to  do. 

ALTERNATIVES 

It  seems  extremely  unlikely  that  the  waste- 
storage  tanks  and  reactors  could  be  con- 
structed to  withstand  an  earthquake  that 
caused  ground  displacement  directly  beneath 
them,  or  e\en  a  large  earthquake  some  dis- 
tance away. 

The  waste-storage  tanks,  for  instance,  have 
been  prone  to  leakage  as  they  are,  undis- 
turbed. The  most  recent  report.  In  1965. 
showed  that  four  of  the  tanks  at  Hanford 
had  sprung  leaks  of  varying  degrees  of  sever- 
ity, through  the  corrosive  action  of  their  hot. 
radioactive  contents.  There  have  been  no 
further  reports  since  that  time,  and  it  iS 
not  known  whether  there  has  been  further 
leakage.  Tanks  which  are  Jtist  able  to  sur- 
vive undisturbed  are  not  likely  to  ride  out 
a  damaging  earthquake. 

The  only  real  alternatives  to  the  present 
arrangement  would  seem  to  be  transporting 
the  wastes  to  another,  less  hazardous  site,  or 
rendering  them  less  dangerous  where  they 
are.  The  first  alternative  would  be  extremely 
expensive,  as  it  would  Involve  constructing  a 
new  facility  at  least  as  expensive  as  the  pres- 
ent one,  in  addition  to  the  costs  of  trans- 
porting these  hazardous  materials.  More 
significantly,  however,  it  seems  likely  that 
any  means  of  transportation,  by  truck,  ferrv, 
or  train,  would  involve  Its  own  hazards  of 
accidental  spillage. 

From  a  safety  standpoint,  the  most  de- 
sirable alternative  would  be  to  solidify  the 
wastes  where  they  are,  thus  reducing  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  escape  from  the 
storage  area. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  pursu- 
ing this  alternative,  although  without  visible 
haste.  The  Waste  Solidification  Engineering 
Prototype  went  into  operation  at  Hanford 
in  November  1966,  and  "oy  June  1969  it  had 
processed  wastes  containing  about  29  million 
curies  of  radioactivity.  Although  this  is  an 
Impressive  quantity,  it  represents  probably 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  wastes 
stored  at  Hanford.  At  this  rate,  it  will  be 
centuries  before  the  entire  accumulation  Is 
solidified. 

The  single  experimental  plant  at  Hanford 
Is  clearly  too  small  to  handle  the  waste  loads 
required,  yet  there  is  no  indication  that  a 
larger  facility  Is  planned.  Such  a  plant  would 
be  expensive,  of  cour.se,  although  the  pro- 
totypes   at    Hanford    and    elsewhere    have 
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shown   that   there   are   several   feasible  ap- 
proaches to  waste  solidification. 

Another  possibility,  alluded  to  bjr  Dr. 
Sea^org  In  his  letter,  would  be  to  solidify  the 
liquid  wastes  within  the  tanks  In  which 
they  are  presently  stored.  This  would  be  the 
'?ast  expensive  solution,  but  It  Is  not  known 
.(•hen  the  wastes  will  be  sufficiently  cool  to 
;i'low  solidification.  Several  years  will  pass 

•  efore  some  of  the  tanks  stop  boiling,  even 
uiihout  addition  of  fresh  wastes. 

In  defense  matters.  Congress  has  shown  Its 
willingness  to  spend  very  large  sums  to  de- 
fend the  nation  against  risks  that  are 
potentially  great  but  whose  probability  of 
being  realized  is  low.  The  wastes  stored  at 
Hanford.  If  released  Into  the  air  or  the 
Columbia  River  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Tould  constitute  a  hazard  which  could  only 
ije  compared  to  nuclear  war.  Surely  such 
risks  call  for  considerably  more  caution  and 
expense  than  Is  now  being  devoted  to  them. 

Dr.  SfiABORO  AND  THE  GEO/  OCISTS'  REPORT 

I  During  the  preparation  of  "Earthquake 
at  Glza,"  we  addressed  questions  regarding 
tlie  earthquake  hazard  at  Hanford  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The  following 
reply,  which  Incorporates  our  questions,  is 
dated  December  27,  1969  and  signed  by  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Chairman.  It  acknowledges 
that  the  central  recommendation  of  the 
geologists*  report  cited  in  our  article — deep 
drillliig  near  the  reactors  and  waste-storage 
ureas  to  test  for  the  presence  of  faults — has 
net  been  carried  out.  (The  wells  over  1,000 
feet  deep  referred  to  In  the  letter  ere,  v.ith 
one  exception,  outside  the  Hanford  area.) 

On  a  number  of  points,  the  letter  Is  con- 
tradicted by  the  report.  No  matter  what  one 
viltiraately  concludes,  for  instance,  the  Jones- 
Deacon  report  present.?  evidence  for  the  e:i- 
i>tence  of  favtlts  under  the  reactors  and  waste 
."-torage  facilities.  Evidence  Is  alco  presented 
for  geologically  recent  fault  movement  in  the 
area.  In  the  answers  to  the  third  and  fourth 
ouestions,  the  existence  of  this  evidence 
seems  to  be  denied.  Conclusions  contrary  to 
those  drawn  by  Jones  are  cited,  but  no  indl- 

•  atlon  of  disagreement  among  geologlsta  who 
have  studied  the  evidence  Is  given.  S.N.) 

Enclosed  are  replies  to  the  questions  raised 
ill  your  letter  of  December  17,  1969.  You  will 
note  that  the  existing  operating  reactors  and 
the  Mi-aste  storage  tanks  at  Hanford  have  been 
designed  to  withstand  maximum  probable 
earthqtiakes  as  Identified  by  nationally  recog- 
nized consultants. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  AEC  has 
pursued  In  the  past  and  will  contlntie  to 
pursue  In  the  futitre,  the  solidification  of 
radioactive  wastes  at  Hanford,  further  de- 
creasing the  hypothetical  probability  of  re- 
lease of  material  to  tlie  environment. 

Environment:  When  was  the  first  detailed 
geological  survey  ot  the  Hanford  site  made? 
The  most  recent? 

AEC:  Detailed  geological  surveys,  v.ith  re- 
spect to  production  operation.s,  were  first 
made  in  1943:  however,  surveys  have  been 
carried  out  over  the  last  century.  The  surfl- 
oial  geology  of  the  Hanford  area  is  quite  well 
known  and  has  been  under  continuing  study 
by  AEC  contractors,  the  USGS  and  consult- 
ing geologists  since  1943. 

Environment:  Have  any  of  the  .surveys 
included  exploratory  driliing  at  the  sites 
I'f  reactors  or  waste  storage  tanks?  To  what 
depth  was  drilling  Aonfi 

AEC:  Surveillance  of  the  groundwater  be- 
iicaih  the  Hanford  site  is  maintained  with 
dai.\  from  more  tlian  500  wells.  Many  of 
these  wells  penetrate,  btit  not  to  a  great  ex- 
ifi.t.  into  the  basalt  fo'inations  that  under- 
lie ihe  200  to  400  feet  thick  glacio-fluvatile 
sediments  covering  most  of  the  site.  Thes* 
v\ella  and  others  that  have  been  drilled 
have  provided  the  great  deal  of  information 
legardlng  the  near  surface  geology  of  the 
Hunford  area. 

Geology  underlying  the  Hanford  site, 
which  is  near  the  center  of  the  Pasco  basin. 


has  been  determined  from  79  known  deep 
wells  In  the  Pasco  basin  region  that  have 
been  drilled  greater  than  1,000  feet  In  depth. 
Seven  of  these  wells  have  penetrated  greater 
than  2,000  feet,  four  greater  than  3,000  feet 
and  two  greater  than  4,000  feet.  One  explora- 
tory oil  well,  off  the  southeastern  edge  of  the 
Hanford  site,  penetrated  10,600  feet. 

The  most  recent  exploratory  well  ^^-as 
drilled  this  past  summer,  near  the  center  of 
the  Hanford  site  and  adjacent  to  the  fuel 
reprocessing  and  waste  tank  farm  areas.  This 
v,  ell  penetrated  5,600  feet  from  the  surface 
.ind  .substantiated  the  knoxrn  geology  of  the 
Pasco  bftsln. 

Environment:  Ha?  drilling  disclosed  any 
e'.'idence  of  faults  beneath  the  prodiii  tion 
or  waste  storage  facilities? 

AEC:  Neither  drilling  nor  other  geological 
investigations  have  disclosed  any  evidence  of 
faults  beneath  the  Hanford  production  or 
waste  storage  facilities. 

Environment:  Has  there  been  any  Investl- 
c'-tion  of  the  possibility  of  displacement  on 
i.iuUs  in  or  near  the  Hanford  reservations 
in  historic  time?  Is  there  any  evidence  that 
such  displacemefl^may  have  occurred? 

AEC :  A  numbeMf  studies  have  been  made 
by  nationally  known  investigators  from  out- 
side the  area,  as  well  as  by  resident  geologist.s. 
According  to  Dr.  G.  W.  Housner  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology,  wlio  has  con- 
ducted seismic  Investigations  of  the  Han- 
ford site  for  the  AEC,  the  site  has  not  been 
subjected  to  more  than  weak  ground  shak- 
ing during  historical  times,  and  is  In  a 
rejjion  of  moderate  seiimicity  verging  on 
uiiuor  seismicity 

Other  reputable  geologists  who  have  stud- 
ied the  Hanford  site  also  believe  that  it 
does  cot  lie  in  a  persistently  active  seismic 
;:one.  One  geologist  extends  this  conclusion 
to  state  that  the  possibility  of  surface  ground 
rtipture  due  to  upward  propagation  O"  dis- 
placement along  any  fault  In  the  Hanford 
facility  area  is  so  remote  that  it  can  be 
safely  disregarded.  Most  of  the  Investigators 
have  indicated  an  earthquake  of  5.5  (Rich- 
ter)  would  be  the  expected  maximum  on  the 
basis  of  historic  evidence. 

Photosreologlc  mapping  has  revealed  possi- 
bly faulted  areas  along  the  north  side  of 
Paddle  Mottntain  Anticline,  lying  seven  mJles 
from  the  north  edge  of  the  reactor  site.  The 
con.sensns  from  recent  geologic  Investlga- 
tion.s  Is  that  there  Is  no  evidence  of  geolog- 
ically young  tectonic  faulting. 

There  Is  a  Rattlesnake  Mountain-Wallula- 
Milton-Preewater  lineament  system  of  anti- 
clinal folds,  with  possibly  local  faulting, 
lying  ten  to  eleven  miles  south  of  the  Han- 
ford fuel  reprocessing  plants.  Ground  rup- 
turing of  unknown  origin  was  reported  to 
have  accompanied  the  MUton-Freewater 
patthquake  and  scattered  earthquake  epicen- 
ters in  the  area  from  Ruth  Canyon  to  Miltou- 
Frcewater. 

The  Saddle  Mountalu  and  Ratilesivake 
Mountain  ILncument  systems  are  zones  of 
potential  future  earthquakes.  Earthquakes 
along  these  structure*  would  affect  the  Han- 
ford plant  only  by  ground  motion  due  to 
seismic  wave  propagation.  Design  has  allowed 
for  this  as  discussed  in  the  following  answer. 

Environment:  Are  any  of  the  facilities  at 
Hanford  expected  to  be  capable  of  surviving 
groimd  dLsplacement  during  an  earthquake? 

AEC:  Designs  for  the  existing  (q)eratlng 
reactors  and  waste  tank  facilities  are  based 
on  Zone  2  seismic  recjulrements.  Zone  2  in- 
clude* area.s  where  there  Is  expected  one 
earthquake  of  an  intensity  7  or  above  on 
the  Ros.s;-Forel  scale  (5.5  Rlchten  and  about 
Hvp  of  noticeable  motion  and  slight  damage 
during  each  century.  Hence,  ell  major  pro- 
duction facilities  are  expected  to  survive 
gi'ound  displacements  ps.coriateri  v.ith  wave 
mrtion  caused  by  ihe  maximum  earthquake 
co-isldered  credible  for  the  Hanford  area. 

Environment:  Are  the  production  reactors 
and  waste  stor!»-.;e  tanks  expected  to  survive 


an  eai'thquake  of  7  or  greater  on  tJie  Rattle- 
snake or  Saddle  Mountain  faults  without  re- 
leasing radiation? 

AEC :  The  ctirrently  <^)oratlng  reactors  and 
waste  storage  tanks  were  designed  to  with- 
stand maximum  earthquake  effects  that 
might  be  expected  to  occur  at  our  facilities 
and  these  fa':llities  may  be  expected  to  sur- 
vi\c  earthquakes'  effects  of  even  greater  n\ag- 
uitude. 

Euviroiuuent:  Is  an  earthquake  of  mag- 
nitude 7  within  ten  mUes  of  the  Hanford 
reservation  considered  credible? 

AEC:  An  earthquake  of  magnitude  E  (Rich- 
ter)  within  ten  miles  of  the  Hanford  reser- 
\  aiion  is  considered  to  be  of  such  extremely 
small  probability  that  for  practical  purposes 
it  can  be  considered  incredible  as  explained 
in  the  answer  to  the  fourth  question. 

Environment:  What  are  the  greatest  accel- 
erations and  ground  displacements  the  waste 
storage  tanks  and  reactors  are  expected  to 
survive  without  relca^ie  of  significant  amounts 
cf  radioactivity? 

AEC:  The  operating  Hanford  reactors  were 
iiutially  designed  to  resist  earthqusJce  mo- 
tions without  releasing  significant  amounts 
of  radioactivity.  Studies  have  shown  that  the 
existing  operating  reactors  are  compatible 
'.\ith  the  current  criteria  which  the  AEC  uses 
I'or  earthquake  protection  in  licensing  com- 
ntercial  power  reactors.  The  facilities  will 
survive  ground  wave  motions  in  excess  of  0  1 
fi>ot  in  magnitude  and  0.25  O  acceleration. 

Environment:  What  are  the  estimated  con- 
sequences of  the  hypothetical  rupture  of  a 
wp.ste  storage  tank  as  the  result  of  an  eitr.i.- 
qnake? 

AEC:  No  tank  r>ipti're  is  to  be  expeciod 
from  a  credible  earthquake  at  Hanford.  How- 
ever, if  a  hyi>othetical  tank  rupture  is  as- 
sumed, the  probability  of  any  significant  re- 
lease of  radioactivity  in  groundwater  p.i  ilie 
site  boundary  Is  quite  low.  Further,  the  AEC 
is  curreiitly  pursuing  a  pi-ogram  that  Han- 
ford which  will  place  ail  significantly  aged 
radioactive  liquid  wastes  Into  a  solid  form. 
The  solidification  of  these  «-astes  will  be  such 
that  future  removal  by  physical  means  will 
not  be  precluded.  In  addition,  it  ts  antici- 
pated that  all  the  working  inventory  of  tank- 
stored  liquid  waste  will  be  stored  in  double- 
shell  tanks.  These  programs  will  further  re- 
duce any  release  of  radioactive  material  u.i- 
der  this  hypothetical  a.ssumption. 

EXHIBTT    3 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  25.  1970) 

CAvrioN:  This  GARa\GC  May  Br  H.\?areci.s 

TO  Touts  Health 

^By  Roger  Rapoporij 

From  its  inception  in  1946  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commlseion  has  encouraged  "free 
competition  in  private  enterprise."  As  a  re- 
sult more  than  4,000  American  nuclear  in- 
stallations are  currently  handling  900  dif- 
ferent types  of  radioisotopes.  Finos  like 
General  Electric.  Westinghouse  and  Honey- 
well have  leaped  Into  everything  from  nu- 
clear reactor  construction  to  ttranium  fuel 
fabrication. 

Today  this  t2  billion  a  year  industry  is 
generating  lucrative  new  effluent :  nuclear 
garbage.  Each  day  factories  and  laboratories 
across  the  country  must  dispose  of  radioac- 
tive resins,  oils,  precipitates,  slvuries.  cloth- 
ing, rags,  glassware,  filters  and  hardware.  To 
safeguard  public  health  the^  contaminated 
wastes  have  traditionally  been  shipped  by 
touck  and  train  to  secluded  AEC  burial 
grounds.  Here  the  radioactive  garbage  is 
interred  in  vast  underground  tanks  and  pits 
for  perpetuity. 

In  1663  two  private  firms  opened  licensed 
nuclear  burial  dumps  in  Nevada  and  New 
York.  The  .^EC  promptly  refused  to  accept 
any  more  low-level  nuclear  garbage  irom 
commercial  firms,  a  decli>ion  that  naturally 
.spurred  the  growth  of  the  private  atomic 
waste  disposal  business.  This  yesir  about  20 
commercial    firms    will    make    $1.5    nUUiou 
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transporting  and  disposing  nuclear  wast«. 
And  the  AEC  predicts  the  pi  vate  market  for 
atomic  garbage  disposal  wU  reach  $10  mil- 
lion annually  by  1980.  Low  level  waste  has 
no  more  than  1,000  times  the  radioactive 
concentration  considered  sa  e  for  direct  re- 
lease to  the  atmosphere  an  1  Is  now  being 
handled  almost  exclusively  by  commercial 
firms. 

The  AEC  hoped  ninny  stati  s  v.-oiiiu  llcen<:© 
commercial  burial  sites  for  I<  w-level  nuclear 
waste.  But  so  far  only  fii  e — Washington, 
Nevada.  Illinois.  New  York  i  nd  Kentucky- 
have  done  so.  Tiie  other  stat  !s  are  reluctant 
to  license  private  nuclear  dt  mps  because  of 
technical,  financial  and  lejsj  I  difficulties. 

For  one  thing  even  the  A  EC's  gigantic, 
carefully  secured  and  reniot  ;ly  located  nu- 
clear dumps  have  had  probl  ims.  For  exam- 
ple during  the  past  26  year  11  of  the  149 
nuclear  waste  storage  tanki  at  the  AEC's 
Hanford,  Washington,  work  i  have  .sprung 
leaks.  About  50.000  gallons  of  radioactive 
waste  poured  from  one  tank, 

A  1966  National  Academy  oi  Sciences  study 
says  that  the  AEC's  four  m  ijor  waste  dis- 
posal sites  are  "in  poor  geolo  ileal  locations" 
and  adds  that  "current  prac  .ices  of  dispos- 
ing . . .  wastes  . . .  into  the  gr  >und  above  or 
in  the  freshwater  zones,  alt  lough  momen- 
tarily safe,  will  lead  in  the  long  run  to  a 
serious  fouling  of  man's  en;  Ironment." 

Private  nuclear  waste  trar  sport  and  dis- 
posal firms  have  had  their  tr  >ubles.  too.  For 
example,  studies  by  the  N  w  York  st.ate 
health  department  between  1965  and  1967 
foxind  abnormally  high  radi  it  ion  levels  in 
deer  around  the  Nuclear  Fu  >1  Services  re- 
processing plant  and  disposal  site  locpted  30 
miles  south  of  Buffalo.  The  Seer  had  been 
walking  through  holes  in  tl  e  plant  fence 
and  drinking  radloactively  contaminated 
water  from  waste  lagoons.  Th  i  state  recom- 
menried  the  company  patch  t:  le  holes  in  the 
fence. 

In  April  the  state  of  New  York  charged 
the  Long  Island  Nuclear  Servi  ;e  Corporation 
with  selling  a  plant  contalnl  ig  two  trailer 
loads  of  radioactive  waste.  Thi  company  was 
ordered  to  return  to  the  facill  y,  remove  the 
nuclear  garbage  and  decor  laminate  the 
plant. 

Currently  a  Cliffwood  Bead  ,  New  Jersey, 
dockworker  is  suing  the  AEC  j  nd  six  private 
firms  because  he  developed  cancer  after 
handling  a  leaky,  mislabeled  ]  adioactlve  so- 
lution. The  cancer  has  necessity  ted  the  ampu- 
tation of  his  left  arm  and  is  t  till  spreading. 
An  AEC  report  says  at  one  p.  int  the  ship- 
ment was  taken  through  the  I  olland  tunnel 
in  the  back  of  a  government  i  tatlon  wagon. 
This  violated  AEC,  ICC  and  I  ort  Authority 
of  New  York  regulations. 

These  accidents  make  state  i  Increasingly 
cautious  about  licensing  nucl(  ar  waste  dis- 
posal firms.  Washington's  Dii  ector  of  Nu- 
clear Development  Larry  I  radley  says: 
"When  a  state  leases  a  private  ;ompanv  land 
for  a  nuclear  dump  It  has  U  be  cautious. 
If  mat-erial  is  mishandled  the  public  might 
be  endangered.  And  if  the  disp  asal  firm  goes 
bankrupt  and  turns  belly  up,  the  state  has 
to  come  in  and  administer  tht  dump  it.self. 
We  don't  want  to  get  in  tie  radioactive 
monitoring  business  ourselves!  so  we're  very 
careful  about  who  we  licen.se. '1 

As  a  result  even  pioneers  (  f  the  nuclear 
garbage  industry  find  it  dlfflc  ilt  to  get  new 
dump  sites.  A  disposal  site  i  uist  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  county  plannlr  ;  commission, 
licensed  by  the  state  health  d(  partment  and 
Irlessed  by  environmentalists  w  ho  try  to  drag 
you  into  messy  hearings  .screai  ling  that  vou 
are  a  capitalist  pig  out  to  pol  on  water  and 
sell.  After  you've  hired  a  lawv  ?r  to  fight  off 
the  ecologists  you  must  move  )n  to  another 
state  and  start  again. 

Few  men  know  this  procei  »  better  than 
Fred  Beierle,  general  manai  er  of  Chcm- 
Nuclear  Services  Incorporate  1  in  Spohane, 
Washington.  During  the  pastf year  Bcieiles 
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firm  has  won  temporary  nuclear  was^e  stor- 
age facilities  In  Oregon  and  South  Carolina. 
Chances  for  converting  these  faculties  into 
permanent  burial  sites  are  good. 

As  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  nuclear  gar- 
bage business  Beierle  knows  the  pitfalls. 
From  September,  1963  to  June,  1968  he  was 
operaticiis  manager  for  California  Nuclear 
Incorporated,  an  atomic  waste  disposal  firm 
tiiat  went  over  $400,000  into  debt  before  it 
w.-is  bought  out  by  a  competitor.  Nuclear  En- 
tineering  Company. 

After  the  sale  the  state  of  Washington 
audited  California  Nuclear's  records  and 
found  5,200  cubic  feet  of  waste  was  missing 
and  unaccounted  for  at  the  firm's  Richland 
dispo.sal  sites.  Washington  Director  of  Nu- 
clear Development  Larry  Bradley  says:  "We 
couldn't  figure  it  out  at  first.  Things  like  that 
don't  Just  disappear.  '  An  investigation  re- 
vealed that  the  missing  5,200  cubic  feet  was 
chemical  liquid  waste  temporarily  stored  at 
the  Richland  site  before  being  transferred  to 
another  location. 

Following  Nuclear  Engineering's  acquisi- 
tion of  debt-ridden  California  Nuclear  in 
June,  1968,  Beierle  helped  start  another  firm 
that  is  now  in  serious  financial  trouble.  On 
July  22,  1968.  he  was  co-incorporator  of  Ken- 
a.sco  Corporation,  a  Prosser.  Washington, 
equipment  design  and  manufacturing  firm. 
Beierle  served  as  Kenasco's  president  until 
early  1969  when  he  left  to  become  general 
manager  of  Chem-Nuclear  Services. 

Chem-Nuclear  has  purchased  nuclear  ship- 
ping containers  from  Kenasco.  Beierle  re- 
inaiJis  a  director  and  consultant  to  Kenasco 
and  says  he  holds  about  $5,000  worth  of  stock 
in  the  f^rm.  On  April  20.  1970.  Kenusco  sent 
a  letter  to  creditors  explaining  that  it  was 
unarjle  to  meet  over  $263,000  in  debts.  Credi- 
tors were  toid  they  could  accept  20  percent  of 
their  accounts  in  cash  and  full  settlement  or 
f.ve  year  installment  rates  at  seven  percent 
l!Ucrest. 

Business  has  been  better  for  Beierle  over 
at  Chem-Nuclear.  One  of  his  first  moves  with 
the  fledgling  nuclear  waste  disposal  firm  was 
to  apply  for  a  radioactive  materials  license 
from  Oregon.  In  a  covering  letter  Jiuie  2, 
1969,  to  Dr.  Gary  Farmer,  Director  of  the  Ra- 
diation Section  of  the  Oregon  State  Board 
of  Health,  Beierle  wrot«:  "We  look  forward 
to  a  long  and  mutually  beneficial  relation- 
ship with  the  state  of  Oregon  and  feel  the 
fallowing  application  a  very  preliminary  step 
In  our  efforts  in  your  state." 

On  June  11.  1969,  Dr.  Farmer  sent  Beierle 
Oregon  Radioactive  Materials  License  ORE- 
0219-1.  Then  on  July  1,  1969,  Dr.  Farmer  re- 
signed his  post  and  Mr.  Beierle  asked  him  to 
Join  Chem-Nuclear.  Dr.  Farmer  agreed  and 
became  head  of  the  firm's  Western  Division 
on  September  1,  1969. 

Dr.  Farmer  came  to  Chem-Nuclear  with  a 
broad  background.  In  his  resume  he  points 
out  that  he  graduated  "lOth  in  (a)  class  of 
44  students  "  at  the  Colorado  School  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine.  Then  he  served  a  20  year 
career  in  the  army.  During  the  Greek  civil 
war  he  helped  deliver  a  unique  form  of 
American  military  aid.  He  transported  ship- 
loads of  mules  to  the  Greek  government 
forces  which  used  them  to  fight  off  guerrillas 
in  the  mountains.  Farmer  has  extensive  ex- 
perience in  radiobiology  and  has  helped  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  set  policy  on  the 
effects  of  radiation  and  radioactive  fall-out 
on  the  American  livestock  Industry.  Dr.  Par- 
mer also  believes  his  Oregon  civil  service  is 
another  plus:  "I  think  I  know  more  about 
ratUoactive  materials  licensing  than  any- 
one in  the  Northwest." 

After  he  Joined  Chem-Nuclear  Dr.  Far- 
mer applied  to  his  successor  at  the  health 
department.  Marshall  Parrott,  for  an  amend- 
eU  llcenie  that  would  let  the  firm  open  a 
temporary  nuclear  waste  storage  facility  In 
OlUiam  County,  about  100  miles  east  of 
Portland. 

The    Gilliam    County    Planning    Commis- 


sion approved  the  nuclear  waste  facility  plan 
in  February,  1970.  The  vote  was  6-0  with 
commission  secretary  Robert  Root  abstain- 
ing. Root  abstained  because  Chem-Nuclear 
had  paid  him  $1,800  on  January  27  for  an  18 
month  lease  on  10  acres  of  ranch  land.  Ho-.v- 
cver  the  land  was  not  used  for  the  nuclear 
facility.  Mr.  Beierle  says  that  subsequent 
gee  logical  studies  persuaded  Chem-Nuclear 
to  lease  another  10  acres  nearby  for  its 
"Oregon  Pollution  Control  Facility." 

In  March,  1970,  the  state  internally  ap- 
proved Chem-Nuclear's  amended  license  for 
the  Gilliam  County  dump.  But  the  Oregon 
Environmental  Council  and  two  Gilliam 
County  property  ov.ners  contested  the 
amendment,  charging  that  the  nuclear 
w.nste  would  pollute  water  and  ruin  prime 
agricultural  land. 

So  the  state  held  a  hearing  in  April  on 
the  amended  Chem-Nuclear  license.  Chem- 
Nuclear's  lawyer  at  the  hearing  was  John 
Denman.  who  had  been  the  state's  chief 
legal  counsel  to  the  Oregon  board  of  health 
before  resigning  on  February  15, 1970. 

Dr.  Edward  Press,  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Health,  believes  Mr.  Denman 
was  the  logical  man  to  represent  Chem-Nu- 
clear: "They  needed  a  man  like  him  who  was 
familiar  with  all  the  laws  and  regulations 
on  a  case  like  this.  Obviously  he  has  the 
right  kind  of  e.iperience." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  raised 
during  the  Oregon  hearing  was  the  educa- 
tion of  Marshall  Parrott,  the  state's  new 
director  of  radiation  control.  Mr.  Parrott 
signs  his  letters  as  Dr.  Parrott  and  generally 
represents  himself  to  the  public  as  Dr.  Par- 
rott. Although  he  has  completed  course  work 
for  a  doctor  of  science  degree  at  Tulane,  his 
thesis  has  not  been  accepted. 

In  an  interview  he  explained:  "Basically 
it's  Just  a  question  of  me  getting  together 
$300  to  fly  down  to  New  Orleans,  meet  with 
my  advisors  at  Tulane,  make  the  necessary 
re\isions  and  pick  up  my  degree.  I  hope  to 
do  it  pretty  soon.  In  the  meantime  I  go  as 
Dr.  Parrott  during  my  work  here  so  that 
after  I  receive  my  doctorate  I  won't  have  to 
change  in  midstream.  See  what  I  mean?  " 

While  Chem-Nuclear  was  getting  organ- 
ized in  Oregon,  Fred  Beierle  was  out  shop- 
ping for  disposal  sites  In  other  states.  One 
state  happy  to  see  him  was  South  Carolina. 
Thirty  new  nuclear  power  plants  have  been 
announced  for  the  Southeast  dtu-Ing  the 
past  three  years.  Two  private  firms  plan  to 
build  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  plants  in 
South  Carolina  to  service  the  atomic  power 
installations. 

The  Chem-Nuclear  general  manager  met 
with  Dr.  Henry  C.  Schultze,  the  state  Co- 
ordinator for  Atomic  Energy  Industrial  De- 
velopment. Says  Dr.  Schultze:  "When  I  met 
with  Mr.  Beierle  I  could  see  our  mutual  in- 
terests. He  was  looking  for  a  site  and  South 
Carolina  needed  a  company  that  could  dis- 
pose of  low  level  nuclear  waste  from  the 
reprocessing  plants  and  power  stations.  I 
encouraged  Chem-Nuclear  and  similar  com- 
panies to  come  to  South  CaroUna." 

About  the  same  time  Dr.  Schultze  found 
something  else  was  happening:  "Wlien  you 
work  with  industrial  prospects  and  have  a 
background  like  mine  you  naturally  get 
many  Job  offers.  At  the  time  Beierle  flrst  ap- 
proached me  about  a  site  I  had  been  think- 
ing about  several  private  industry  offers. 
Subsequently  he  learned  I  was  thinking 
about  leaving  the  state  and  he  offered  me 
a  Job  with  Chem-Nuclear.  I  was  most  Im- 
pressed with  Beierle  and  his  people  so  I  left 
In  July  1969  and  Joined  Chem-Nuclear  In 
August." 

In  September  1969  Chem-Nuclear  applied 
for  a  South  Carolina  radioactive  materials 
license  which  was  granted  to  the  firm  in 
November.  Today,  thanks  to  an  amended 
license.  Dr.  Schultze  administers  Chein- 
Nuclears  temporary  storage  facility  on  a 
Barnwell,  South  Carolina,  site  adjacent  to 
the  AEC's  Savannah  River  insiallfJion.  Cur- 
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rently  there  are  only  a  few  hundred  drums  of 
low-level  waste  at  the  Barnwell  site.  But 
Dr.  Schultze  Is  looking  forward  to  business 
from  the  proposed  South  Carolina  fuel  re- 
processing plants  and  southeastern  nuclear 
power  stations. 

or  course,  many  states  aren't  as  hospitable 
a.s  South  Carolina.  For  example,  California 
has  never  licensed  a  private  atomic  dump 
even  though  It  la  the  center  of  West  Coast, 
nuclear  industry.  Officials  maintain  existing 
facilities  In  other  states  adequately  meet 
Western  disposal  needs. 

And  last  fall.  Nuclear  Industrial  Service- 
Corporation  and  Chem-Nuclear  proposed  an 
atomic  dump  for  Georgia  but  didn't  get  very 
far.  The  executive  secretary  of  the  state 
water  quality  board  charged  that  a  nuclear 
dump  "could  be  a  threat  to  the  water  supply 
in  the  areas  of  dumping  .  .  .  something  can 
always  go  wrong." 

Governor  Lester  Maddox  wasn't  interested 
either:  "If  they  want  to  bury  their  nuclear 
garbage  In  our  state  then  let  them  bring  the 
Industry  that  produces  the  garbage  and  we'll 
give  full  consideration  to  their  proposal. 
Otherwise  I  feel  we  should  let  other  states 
bury  their  own  nuclear  garbage  and  we'll 
bury  our  own." 

The  controversy  widened  when  state  In- 
surance commissioner  James  Bentley  turned 
out  to  be  part  owner  of  the  700  acre  tract 
optioned  for  the  site  by  Nuclear  Industrial 
Service  Corporation.  Bentley  subsequently 
asked  NIS  to  give  up  the  option  and  the  firm 
agreed.  Chem-Nuclear  Is  still  intere.stecl  Vi 
Georgia  but  doubts  it  will  go  ahead  there. 

While  Chem-Nuclear  was  out  organizing 
in  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
other  states.  Its  activities  were  less  visible 
back  in  the  home  state  of  Washington.  On 
October  9,  1969,  Fred  Beierle  received  this 
letter  from  Arnold  J.  Moen.  head  of  the 
Radiation  Control  Section  of  the  Washing- 
ton Department  of  Health : 

"With  reference  to  your  Washington  State 
Radioactive  Materials  License  WN-1051-1, 
the  address  as  listed  under  item  two  is 
1019  Jadwin  Avenue,  Richland,  Washington. 
An  inspector  from  this  department  recently 
attempted  to  Inspect  your  license  after  noti- 
fying you  of  his  Intent  several  days  In  ad- 
vance .  .  .  All  attempts  to  find  the  Rich- 
land address  or  the  wiiereabouts  of  Chemi- 
cal Nuclear  Services  in  the  Richland  area 
were  futile  .  .  .  Are  you,  or  have  you  been 
engaged  In  any  activities  authorized  by  your 
license?  If  so,  please  Indicate  the  address 
from  which  these  are  conducted." 

Fred  Beierle  was  pretty  embarrassed  when 
he  received  that  letter  so  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  an  Immediate  reply:  "Regarding  our 
Richland  address  of  1019  Jadwin  we  had 
been  sharing  an  office  with  the  attorneys 
Butler  and  Heye.  This  probably  explains  why 
your  Inspector  was  not  able  to  find  our 
address.  We  would,  however,  like  our  address 
changed  to  602  Seventh  Street,  P.O.  Box  265, 
Prosser,  Washington  .  .  .  Sorry  for  the  In- 
convenience." 

That  is  what  he  told  the  health  depart- 
ment. Actually  Mr.  Beierle  and  the  company 
headquarters  had  moved  to  the  602  Seventh 
Street  address  months  earlier.  Explains  the 
general  manager:  "I  think  we  moved  there 
la  February  or  March  1969.  I'm  not  sure. 
Anyway  I  Just  forgot  to  tell  the  health  de- 
partment about  It."  (Chem-Nuclear  is  now 
based  in  Spokane.) 

Chem-Nuclear  would  like  very  much  to 
get  a  disposal  site  In  Washington.  The  firm's 
headquarters  and  major  stockholders  are  in 
Washington.  Its  biggest  contract  has  been 
the  disposal  of  waste  from  nuclear  subma- 
rines based  in  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard 
at  Bremerton.  But  in  June  Chem-Nuclear 
lost  out  to  Nuclear  Engineering  Company  on 
a  bid  to  lease  900  acres  at  the  state's  Rich- 
land burial  facility. 

Tills  and  other  minor  setbacks  have  not 
dampened  Investor  enthtislasm  for  Chem- 
Nuclear.   In   November   1969   a  Washington 


holding  company.  Great  Columbia  Corpora- 
tion, acquired  Chem-Nuclear  for  $318,000 
worth  of  stock.  A  stock  prospectus  dated 
March  20,  1970,  shows  that  Great  Columbia 
is  trying  to  raise  $3  million.  The  holding 
company  says  up  to  half  a  million  of  the  net 
proceeds  would  be  used  for  "general  opera- 
tions of  Chem-Nuclear."  The  prospectus  indi- 
cates that  Chem-Nuclear  stistained  a  net 
operating  loss  of  814,490.04  for  the  nine 
months  ending  November  30,  1969. 

These  results  do  not  dim  Chem-N"  tclcar's 
optimism  abotit  the  future  of  the  nuclear 
garbage  business.  Fred  Beierle  says  he  has 
been  shopping  for  future  sites  In  Colorado, 
California,  Arizona.  Minnesota,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  Tiie  Chem-Nuclear  general 
manager  adds  that  if  geological  studies  are 
favorable  his  firm  may  apply  for  a  burial 
license  at  the  Gilliam  County,  Oregon,  site 
early  next  year. 

Gilliam  County  officials  hope  that  Chem- 
Kuclear's  few  temporary  .storage  tanks  and 
dnmis  become  the  center  of  a  complete  nu- 
clear complex.  William  Bennett,  GllUam 
County's  District  Attorney  and  only  lawyer, 
says:  "All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the 
wealth  atomic  energy  plants  have  brought  to 
Hanford-Rlchland.  Washington,  and  compare 
it  with  the  poverty  we've  got  here.  Our 
county  has  1.500  square  miles  and  only  2,200 
people.  We  want  to  get  Into  the  nuclear  age  if 
we  have  to  start  out  with  a  garbage  dump. 

On  April  20,  1970,  Americans  everj-where 
prui'-cd  10  lienor  E.u-th  Day.  Students  cleaned 
tin  litter,  housewives  switched  to  biodegrad- 
able detergents  nnd  laiidlords  turned  off 
their  iiicincvatov.s.  Aut.^makers  touted  t'ne 
electric  cpr.  soft  drink  companies  promoted 
r.Hss  bottles  and  oil  companies  talked  about 
cl'iorre'-.t  gft.solines. 

Even  tiie  Atomic  Enorory  Commission's 
Rockv  Flats  piutonlum  fabrication  plant 
nenr  Denver  paid  its  respects  to  Earth  Day. 
On  April  22  workmen  were  in  tlie  midst  of 
excavating  a  mound  containing  1.405  drums 
of  contamir.ated  waste.  The  nuclear  garbage 
was  being  prepared  for  shipment  to  licensed 
atomic  disposal  grounds  where  it  should  have 
gone  In  the  first  place. 

Over  the  years  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
which  operates  the  plpnt  for  the  AEC,  has 
burled  solid  and  liquid  waste  in  pits  located 
inside  and  outside  the  plant  gate.  Rocky 
Flats  General  Manager  Lloyd  Joshel  says 
that  this  spring  "in  view  of  the  increased 
interest  In  environmental  matters,  we  de- 
cided to  remove  any  concern  by  reclaiming 
the  waste  material  from  the  main  burial  site. 
This  has  been  completed  *  •  •  Tlie  remain- 
ing burials  are  still  being  evaluated  by  Dow 
with  the  AEC,  but  the  radiation  levels  are 
so  low  that  I  am  personally  recommending 
no  further  retrieval  be  made." 

Much  of  the  "uicrea.sed  interest  in  environ- 
mental matters"  at  Rocky  Flats  was  gener- 
ated by  an  April  10  meeting  in  Washington 
at  the  offices  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  (JCAE).  It  was  here  that 
James  D.  Kelly,  President  of  Rocky  Flats 
union  Local  15440,  flrst  told  nuclear  govern- 
ment officials  abotit  the  unlicensed  burials. 

A  36-page  edited  record  of  the  discussion 
transcribed  by  the  JCAE  staff  indicates  the 
Washington  officials  were  surprised  by  Kelly's 
disclosure.  After  the  union  leader  e.xplaiiied 
the  burial  problem  Representative  Chet  Hol- 
ifield  (D-Callfornia),  chairman  of  the  JCAE, 
asked  AEC  assistant  general  manager  for  op- 
erations John  A.  Eiiewine:  "Do  you  know 
anytliing  about  this?" 

Eri.cv.ine.  "I  first  heard  about  it  in  getting 
ready  to  come  to  this  meeting." 

HoLiFiELD.  "If  your  Mr.  (Frank)  Abbott 
(the  AEC  representative  stationed  at  Rocky 
Flats)  knew  about  this  situation  boiling  out 
there,  why  didn't  he  tell  you?  •  •  *  Doesn't 
he  recognize  the  importance  of  it  from  a 
public  standpoint?  •   »   •  " 

Erlewine.  "I  am  not  sure  I  can  answer 
precisely,  f'r.  Holiiield  •   *   *  •• 


HoLiFiELD.  (after  asking  several  more  ques- 
tions) "I  understand  you  don't  know  wheth- 
er it  is  uranium  or  piutonlum.  Probably  It  is 
plutoiuum  .  .  .  This  would  be  a  very  serious 
thing  if  Dow  was  taking  upon  Itself  the 
burial  of  piutonlum  waste  without  going 
through  the  established  procedures.  I  would 
assume  if  this  is  low  level  waste  that  there 
would  be  probably  a  prohibition  against  this 
convenient  burial  and  that  it  should  have 
been  put  in  some  permanent  high  level  waste 
burial  ground  like  v.-e  iiave  at  Hanford.  (After 
several  more  questions  Holifield  turns  to 
union  leader  Kelly.)  What  is  your  under- 
standing— and  I  am  asking  for  information 
now — about  the  location  of  the  material  you 
think  is  buried  there?  Is  it  inside  the  fence?" 

Kt-.LLV.  'Some  inside  and  some  just  out- 
side." 

Hoi.TFTELD.  ".  .  .  Then  they  had  better  build 
R  new  fence  if  there  Is  some  otitside  the 
fence  .  .  .  You  can  fence  it  in  both  from 
inside  and  outside  so  that  nobody  wanders 
over  it  .  .  .  How  long  would  it  take  you  to 
get  the  facts  about  walkhig  over  that  (burial 
dump)  with  a  measuring  device  to  find  out 
if  there  is  any  seepage  from  the  ground  into 
the  atmosphere  that  would  be  in  any  way 
unsafe  or  alarming?" 

EiiLEwiNE.  "It  probably  simply  requires  a 
phone  call.  I  am  confident  they  have  done 
tills.  I  can't  tell  you  they  have  done  it." 

Holifield.  "Am  I  going  to  have  to  get  en 
a  plane  and  go  out  there  (to  Denver)  and 
wr.l'K  over  it  myself^'ith  a  measuring  device 
and  try  to  read  it  as  a  layman?" 

On  April  14.  four  days  after  the  meeting  at 
the  JCAE  headquarters,  v.orkmen  at  Rocky 
Flats  began  removing  the  1,405  drums  from 
the  mr.in  burial  .site  located  150  yards  north- 
west oi  Gate  Nine.  The  work  was  completed 
May  28  and  a  June  2  Dow  report  written  by 
R.  M.  Vogel  of  tlie  Health  Physics  section 
states  that:  "Ten  percent  of  the  drums  had 
holes  .  .  .  apparently  caused  by  rust  and  cor- 
rosion .  .  .  Many  of  the  liquid  drums  devel- 
oped leaks  during  handling  or  after  expo- 
sure to  air  and  sun."  Vogel  added  that  "no 
detectable  alpha  contamination  was  found  in 
the  soil"  around  the  burial  site. 

On  June  28  Local  15440  struck  Dow  seek- 
ing a  substantial  wage  Increase  and  union 
participation  on  a  company  safety  commit- 
tee. Union  leaders  including  President  Kelly 
subsequently  visited  with  Colorado  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Mark  Hogan,  a  Democrat 
who  is  challenging  incumbent  Republican 
John  Love  In  this  fall's  gubernatorial  race. 

The  union  officials  complained  of  uns&fe 
practices  at  the  plant  and  Hogan  wired  Con- 
gressman Holifield  July  18  that  the  JCAE 
should  hold  a  congressional  Investigation  of 
safety  at  Rocky  Flats.  Hogan  said  that  al- 
though 1.405  barrels  had  been  removed,  more 
nuclear  garbage  remained.  He  charged  that 
"Dow  records  are  Inadequate  and  do  not  re- 
flect the  precise  burial  pits  where  the  nuclear 
material  rests." 

Hogan  also  charged  that  Dow  had  paved 
over  soil  contaminated  with  piutonlum  from 
leaky  storage  barrels.  He  suggested  that  this 
may  be  the  piutonlum  responsible  for  in- 
creased contamination  in  Old  Woman's 
Creek,  a  source  of  water  supply  for  West- 
mUister  and  part  of  Arvaaa  (plutonium  has 
a  radioactive  half-life  of  24.400  years) . 

Holifield  promptly  dispatched  AEC  inspec- 
tors lor  a  look  and  on  July  23  he  sent  an 
optimistic  reply  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Apparently  all  the  fears  Holifield  expressed 
during  the  April  10  JCAE  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington had  been  dispelled:  "With  regard  to 
your  concerns  about  the  'burial'  sites  .  .  . 
there  .seem  to  be  no  immediate  problems  or 
the  cliance  of  leakage  of  radioactivity  to  Old 
Woman's  Creek  from  the  newly  paved 
area  .  .  .  Since  none  of  tbe  evidence  suggests 
the  existence  of  risk  to  the  people  or  the  en- 
viroimient  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  I  see  no 
reasons  for  holding  hearings  about  the  status 
of  operations  of  the  Rocky  Flats  Plant."     - 
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ExniEiT 
I  From   the   A'schoraee  Ne  *-s.   Feb.  21,   1971) 
Atomic  V/astes  Becoi  ie  Nightmare 

WAsniNGTON. — What  or  re  looked  like  an 
ea'v  way  to  get  rid  of  th  i  nation's  growing 
sea  of  deadly  radioactive  v.  istes— dump  them 
In  Kansas'  salt  beds— is  rt  nldly  turning  Into 
another  environmental   n  ghtmarc. 

Scientists  are  tearing  ipart  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  blar  a  assurances  that 
burial  m  the  state's  salt  v  lults  will  be  com- 
pletely "safe." 

They've  discovered,  for  (  nc  thing,  the  AEC 
doesn't  have  thp  vaguest  Idea  of  how  the 
wastes,  v/hlch  will  gl^e  o!  1800-degree  hent 
as  well  as  Inten.'^e  radlatlc  n.  will  react  with 
the  salt.  No  one  has  detern  Ined  if  they  could 
end  up  polluting  watpr  pn 
cracking  through  the  sal 
explo.olon. 

Nor  has  much  study  gnn  •  \ntn  other  loiif:- 
term  effects  of  dumping  to 

into  one  placo-  mntorial  t^ , 

mates  would  remain  dang  jrousiy  "hot 
the  next  500.000  yerrs. 

In  the  opinion  of  some 
lack  of  research  smells  of 
enfv. 

"Tlie  AEC  is  In  a  bind 
Rep.  .Toe  Rk'iblt:;  (T^-Knn. 
the  diimning  plan,  "  Itiey 
radioactive  waste  in  liquid 
vats  and  the  vais  will  soon 
got  to  get  rid  of  it  r.nd  the 
sas  is  the  only  place  thev 
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damage.  Without  waste  disposal  they  can't 
operate. 

Meantime,  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  AECs 
temporary  storage  vats  containing  some  80 
million  gallons  of  radioactive  "soup."  They 
are  deteriorating  a  little  more  every  day.  " 
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(   nir  by  melting  or 
1    cr  trirgeri'ig  an 

n  •  Intri  other  lonc- 
o  !s  of  radioactivity 
trat  bv  m~Rt  ecti- 
for 

F  nnsans  the  .'\EC's 
■  c  re  thing:  expcc'i- 

.■^r.rs  an  !\ic!c  la 
.  an  opponp!)t  r( 

arc  hcldlnp  this 
crm  In  temporary 
we»r  o-'t.  They've 
salt  mi;ie  In  Kan- 
re  .^ri'diod 


3.5  million  down 
Its  out  that  vast 


Hon  project  by  stopping  a 

payment  appropriation,  pol 

undererourd    salt    beds"  eiist    nil    through 

Michigan.  Ohio,  Pennsyl' ar  la  and  New  Tork 

—states  where  many  of  thi   e v'sting  or  pro- 

po.'ied  nuclear  power  plant  .  whif-h  frenerp.tc 

tbe  -.vaste  are  situate-d 


The  AEC  propo.=;eE  to  tr.ir 
after  removing  the  lifuiifl.  . 
Imbedded  in  100-ton  ceran 
vent  r.idialion  ewoo5VTe  to 
block  would  contain  some 
radioactivity — enough  to  kl 
nation  if  dispersed  in  the  aii . 

The  cylinders  arc  to  be  !  iv.-crcd  I.'IOO  ftet 
below   the   surface   of   the  ^yons  Mine  and 
dropped  by  remote  control 
the  salt. 

At  present,  they  ssy  thei  * 

tion  as  to  v.  hat  x\iU  happei    

.are    fears    the    cylinders    c  itild    melt    right 
through   the  .salt  or   the  w  iste  could  react 
with  minute  amounts  of  \fater  in  the  salt 
and    cause    an    explosion 
radioactivity  to  the  surfaCL. 

The  AEC  has  told  the  stal  s's  geologists  the 
heat  over  a  period  of  time  w 
peniture  oi   the  surface  on 
the  Kansas  scientists  dispu 
could  rlso  13  degrees  aid  clinge  the  fiurface 
environment  considerably. 

Again,  no  one  Is  certain. 

Opposition  to  urdergrouiid  burial  of  nu 
clear  wa:tes  already  has  cty 
Idaho  ar.d   Washingtcn.  Th 
io  that  if  Kansas  also  defc  its  the  pl.in,  no 
state  will  ever  buy  it  and  tl  c  AEC  will  have 
Ut  go  elsewhere. 

This  would  spell  big  troulie  for  the  rtrug- 
gii  '.g  nuclear  power  industr  r,  which  already 


;->ort  t'-.e  wastes, 
n  steel  cvlinde's 
0  blocks  to  pre- 
tbe  public.  E.-ich 
0  billion  rods  of 

everyone  in  the 


n  holes  bor»;d  i;i 

is  no  Informa- 
next.  But  there 


11  ral.sc  the  tem- 
y  1  degree.  But 
e  this,  sarlnir  it 


lias  h.id  many  plants  held 


woiUd   iuAict  other  types  o  ;  envlroumental 


ip  becatise  they 


ExHiBrr  5 
I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Sunday  maga- 
zine, June  18,  1972] 
Dig  Here  for  Doomsday — How  the  Peopii: 
OF     Hanpord      Etopped      Worrying      and 
Learned  To  Love  Radioactive  Garbage 

(By  Rogtr  Rapoport) 
Anyone  who  has  spent  a  generation  mak- 
iJ-.g  Plutonium  for  ruclear  bombs  expects 
problems  periodically.  Perlap-ps  that's  why  its 
hard  to  shock  the  6,300  men  and  women  who 
work  at  the  Atomic  Energy  Commissions 
570-square-mile  Hnnford  Reservation  in 
soutbeastern  Washlngto:i.  Over  the  ycors 
they  have  lived  throurh  a  nerve-wracking 
succession  of  fir.-?,  explo.loTis,  reactor  acci- 
dents and  co.ntamination  incidents  Ir.volvlnr; 
dangerous  quantities  of  radionuclides.  They 
have  had  to  contend  with  lenky  nuclear 
waste  tar.ks,  unansv.-ered  seismic  questions, 
contaminated  ducks  and  oyj^ters.  Hanford'.s 
environmental  practices  have  been  criticized 
periodlcnlly  by  experts  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  National 
Acaoemy  of  Scie'icfcs  as  well  as  such  diverse 
magazines  as  Nnt.onc!  Grccra^ihic.  Environ- 
ment and  Parade. 

The  56.000  people  v,ho  live  Immedlatclv 
downwind  of  tie  AEC  reservation  have 
traditional'.y  dismif.<:ed  criticism  of  K.in- 
ford'T  problems  as  mere  spiisationall.';m.  But 
:i0w,  withc.t  warning,  a  federal  aTency  ha.'j 
quietly  banded  down  the  rravr?t  indictme:.t 
ever  leveled  against  the  Hanford  operatinn. 
The  charges  center  around  the  AECs  ciump- 
!■  :  C£  .?():;  k1!o.cr.\i:i';  of  rl -toiuum  directly 
Into  14  carthe.i  trenches.  This  is  enoui;a 
rU'to-nui!!  to  make  3  .0  :;agasjki-.<;lie  moi.i 
bombs. 

Aljoiit  100  kilorrarn";  have  ended  uo  at  the 
bottom  of  trench  x;-9.  The  study  concludes 
that  "dup  to  the  quantity  of  plutonlum 
contained  in  the  soil  of  Z-9,  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  conditions  v,ilch  could  r.-'sult  in 
a  nuclear  chf.in  reaction."  What  makes  this 
report  hard  for  Haniord  to  discount  is  the 
fact  that  It  was  v.rlttcn  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Comni:=5lon.  And  what  makes  it  worri- 
so.ne,  according  to  Environmental  Protection 
Afeency  e;;perts  who  have  studied  tlie  data.  Is 
that  the  chain  reaction  coiUd.  at  v\orst, 
frei.erate  a  incd-volcuno  tyoe  explosion  ihf>t 
iiiirht  vent  lethal  plutonlum  to  the  Hanford 
area. 

UnJcrstai.dr.bly,  this  vision  of  nuclear  gar- 
bage spontaneously  cruptl-g  In  the  AECs 
face  has  prompted  the  agency  to  propose  an 
astoniohing  solution  in  a  report  known  as 
WASH- 1520,  which  5;uKge5.ts  that  Congress 
Give  the  AKC  31.9  niilllon  to  build  an  auto- 
muted  Plutonium  nine  that  would  exl-.ume 
Uie  v.orrlscme  100  kilograms  from  trench 
Z  0.  .Since  Plutonium  Is  an  artificial  element 
made  out  of  uranium,  this  would  be  the  flrst 
Plutonium  mine  in  history.  The  request  is 
part  of  the  new  AEC  budget  bill  which  has 
already  passed  the  Senate, 

Althojtrh  the  WASH-i520  report  has  not 
v,on  pi:i,iic  attention  until  now,  U  has 
created  an  undergroind  sensation  Inside 
th.e  AECs  -Lster  ageiicies.  The  prospect  of 
the  AEC  mining  its  own  n\iclcar  gr.rtage  has 
W.^rhlI  gtor's  inner  sancf.im  rolling  hi  the 
ai.sles.  But  the  r.i-clear  professionals  are 
not  amused:  they  believe  WA.SH-1520  could 
have  a  sobering  effect  on  Hanford  and  the 
embattled  atomic  enerpy  industry.  Because 
the  dlgrinn  up  of  trench  Z-9  may  raise  more 
questions  than  It  answers. 

To  beg.n  with,  the  AEC  reprrt  admits  that 
vast  quantities  of  plutonlum.  the  mo.st  car- 
cinogenic (cancer-c-iusing)  of  all  Its  w.istcs. 
have  been  dumped  rtraight   into  the  earth; 


no  tanks,  drums  or  bo.xes  of  any  kind  sep- 
arate it  from  the  soil.  This  disclosure  might 
shake  public  faith  In  the  AEC's  abUity  to 
guard,  manage  and  reg\ilat«  the  nation's 
growhig  inventory  of  nuclear  waste.  It  could 
also  hurt  public  utility  and  reactor  manu- 
facturing companies  which  are  eagerly  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  commercial  nuclear 
power  plants.  How  can  they  sell  the  public 
on  the  safety  of  new  reactors  when  a  nuclear 
citadel  like  Hanford  can't  even  handle  its 
own  garbage?  And  in  Hanford.  where  civic 
leaders  are  trying  to  turn  the  AEC  reserva- 
tion Into  an  atomic  Industrial  park,  recruit- 
ment might  suffer.  After  aU,  some  corpora- 
tioris  might  think  twice  before  building  a 
new  plait  near  potentlallv  explosive  nuclear 
garbage. 

Local  and  state  development  agencies  tout 
Hanford  as  tlie  perfect  solution  to  nuclear 
siting  problems  because  of  Its  570-squarc- 
mile  exclusive  area,  ample  water  from  tlio 
Columbia  River,  licensed  waste  disposal  site, 
fuel  reprocessing  plant  and  trained  technical 
pool.  In  addition  to  a  sympathetic  press  pnd 
community  (even  the  local  Sierra  Club  hss 
endorsed  the  reliability  of  Hanfrrd's  reactor 
opciatloiis). 

All  tliese  attractions  .re  part  of  the  com- 
munltys    Inheritance    from    the    Army    ard 
the     AEC.     In     February.     1943,     the  "Army 
marched  into  southeastern  Washi."gton  with 
a    court    order    and    condemned    the    570- 
square-mile  expan-e  along  the  b.inks  of  the 
Columbia.  The  hornet  and  farms  of  1.200  resi- 
f;ent'5    were    condemned    and    cverione    was 
eviotei:.    without    explanation,    on    30    days 
notice.  The    evacuees  v.ere  quicjrly  replaced 
by   51,000   focieral   wcrhcrs  who  swarmed   in 
to  build  fl.e  pUitonivim  reactors  necessary  to 
s-pply  America  s  Infant  atom  bomb  business. 
Iv.e.-i'uclly    nine    Hanford    reactors    would 
supply   Plutonium   for  the   Nagns-Jki    bri/:b, 
B<  well  r.s  a  g-^od  share  of  the  ccld-v.ar  nu- 
clear  aiieiift!.   Mo't   of   the   plutonlum   w.^s 
procl'.ici-d   under   the   postwar   leadership   c.f 
the  AEC  r.iid  its  P.cck  of  civilian  contractcis 
I'lre     DuPont.     C?-.err.l     Electric.     Douglas- 
rnited  Nuclp.tr  and  Atlantic  FJ.chfleld  Han- 
ford Compariv.  The  near'?;,-  trl -cities  of  HicJi- 
I..nd,  Pasco  and  Kennev^icU  flouri-hed  with 
the  influx  of  perinaneiit  ci  plcyees.  RcsideiUs 
t^'-.k  over  the  fid  SL'vernmert-ls.sue   homes 
a'  d  apartments;   they  erased  the  company 
town   Im.ige  Vvith  renovation  aud  landscr.p"- 
i!ig.   Clvlc-mindeJ   scientists  built  up   firoc- 
clabs  schcol,  lir.r.iry  and  park  systems  th.it 
helped    v.ln    Richland    "All-American    City' 
hr-nors  as  a  "key  city  of  the  atomic  age." 

Nonethclcs",  much  of  Haiif<.rd's  v.uik  re- 
maied  a  ^-cex  mystery  to  local  resideu:^. 
Tight  te?urit>  reigned  over  the  resoivatiou 
during  the  1930s,  cs  the  /_EC  ai^d  Its  con- 
tr;ict.->ri,  irradiated  urauium  in  eight  reactors 
spread  alcug  a  20-.-nile  stretch  of  li-.e  Colum- 
bl.a.  Then  the  fuel  elemeriUs  were  shipped  up 
to  a?:  lute.lor  plateau  known  as  the  "200 
area."  The  hcarc  of  this  nuclear  nerve  oeote' 
was  the  Purex  plant  thr.t  .separated  Irradi- 
ated fuel  elemenus  into  classified  (weapons- 
grade)  and  unclasaiiied  plutonlum  nitrate 
and  ui-ar.ia.n.  The  plutonlum  nitrate  solu- 
tion wer.t  ii.to  a  finLshing  plant  where  It  was 
puilfied  and  converted  to  a  grayL,h  mct,i:. 
Most  of  the  output  ended  up  at  tli»>  AECs 
Rocky  Fiet.s  plant  near  Denver,  where  it  was 
m.ide  Into  triggers  for  hydrogen  bombs  and 
warheads. 

But  residual  plutonlum  and  other  Isotoncs 
were  carried  oil  t.r,  llqu'-.l  wa.steb  into  bottom- 
!cs,s  trenches  such  as  Z-9.  Lined  with  con- 
crete on  the  top  and  sides,  the  trenches  wre 
left  open  at  the  b-;ttom  to  permit  the  con- 
taminated liquid  to  .seep  uown  into  the  soil. 
Tho  IcJea  was  that  the  soil  would  absorb 
plutonlum  and  other  Isotopes  In  much  the 
same  way  tiiat  a  water  softener  traps  mln- 
er.ils. 

The  key  to  this  lcchnk,ue  is  the  fact  that 
plutonlum  Is  Insoluble  In  alkaline  water. 
Since  the  water  around  Hanford  Is  alkaline, 
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the  plutonlum  can't  dissolve,  seep  down  to 
the  water  table  and  reach  the  Columbia 
River.  While  the  water  percolat«d  through 
the  grovnid,  the  plutonlum  would  be  re- 
tained by  the  soil  near  the  trench.  Each 
year  more  than  a  million  gallons  of  plu- 
ioniiun-contaminated  waste  was  disposed  of 
i\  this  manner.  When  Hanford  experts 
j'.it^ged  the  ground  beneath  a  trench  to  be 
Ki;idcd  with  plutonlum,  they  moved  on  to 
another. 

Oscar  J.  Elgert.  Hanford's  director  of  pro- 
duction and  waste  management,  says  the 
trenches  were  considered  a  relatively  fool- 
proof disposal  method:  "We  monitored  them 
extensively  and  encountered  no  problems  at 
n'l  "  The  AEC  also  took  pride  in  Hanford's 
1.51  tmderground  storage  tanks  that  would 
eventually  hold  65  million  gallons  of  liquid 
waste,  some  of  it  boiling  hot.  Other  liquid 
wastes  were  piped  into  settling  ponds,  where 
the  intensity  of  certain  radionuclides  could 
diminish  with  time.  Contaminated  equip- 
ment, machinery,  tools,  rags  and  glassware 
went  into  solid-waste  burial  trenches.  Classi- 
fied iniclear  garbage  was  stuffed  inside  boxes 
before  being  dumped  In  special  burial 
proimds.  The  top-secret  waste  consisted  pri- 
marily of  instrumentation  connected  with 
the  nuclear  weapons  progr.'un.  With  all  the~e 
furiiitles,  Hanford  quickly  became  the  West's 
leading  nuclear  disposal  site,  attracting  hot 
federal  garbage  from  as  far  iiv/ay  as  Colorado 
and  California. 

The  Richland  operations  ofTu-e  wliich  ad- 
iiiiaistcrs  tlie  Hanford  works  v\as  also  win- 
inng  safety  prizes  from  AEC  headquarters  in 
W.'>,shington,  D.C.  Between  March  28,  1951, 
and  March  10,  1958,  the  Richland  opera iio:: 
was  injury  free — the  best  record  ever  set  by 
an  .'^EC  field  office.  Not  a  sin'j;le  employee  wns 
keot  off  the  job  beca\i.se  ot  a  work-related 
injurv.  But  while  no  one  iii  the  Richland 
front  office  was  injured  in  the  line  of  de.sk 
duty,  the  blue-collar  employees  at  the  Han- 
lord  works  encoiuitered  a  variety  of  chal- 
lenges during  this  salely  period.  Thirteen 
serious  accidents,  explosions,  fires,  contam- 
iiir.tlon  incidents  and  train  wreck-s  cost  the 
Richland  office  over  $1.1  million. 

Then  in  1968 — ^shortly  after  Richland  had 
carried  off  flrst-place  safety  honors — tech- 
nicians discovered  that  one  of  their  giant 
undergroimd  liquid  waste  storage  tanks  had 
.sprung  a  leak.  Over  the  next  dozen  years. 
12  tanks  would  leak  about  300,000  gallons  of 
hot  waste  Into  Hanford's  soil.  Another 
61.000  gallons  would  leak  from  transfer  lines 
carrying  the  waste  from  the  plants  to  the 
tanks.  Clearly  the  AEC  would  have  to  find  a 
new  way  to  handle  65  million  gallons  of 
liquid  waste  stored  in  the  tank  farms. 

Despite  these  and  other  problems,  Han- 
ford managed  to  win  a  prime  piece  of  the 
nuclear  pork  barrel  in  1962.  The  community 
sold  Congress  on  the  idea  of  converting 
Hanford's  ninth  reactor,  then  under  con- 
struction, into  a  dual-purpose  unit.  The 
new  N  reactor  would  simult;ineously  make 
Plutonium  for  the  military  and  supply  steam 
to  generate  electricity  for  tlic  Washington 
Public  ?ower  Supply  Syi^tem  (WPPSS) . 

Private  utilities,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Republican  leadersliip  and 
powerful  eastern  commercial  liiterests 
fought  the  plan,  which  they  saw  as  a  TVA- 
type  scheme  that  would  further  reduce  the 
Northwest's  bargain  electricity  rates  and  lure 
heavy  industry  away  from  the  East  Coast. 
The  AEC  countered  by  warning  of  an  Im- 
pel.ding  Northwest  power  shortage  and 
stressing  the  economic  virtues  of  converting 
N.  For  one  thing,  it  would  cost  less  than  a 
comparable  commercial  reactor.  AEC 
licensing  officials  had  stipulated  that  com- 
mercial reactors  of  this  size  and  type  had  to 
l)c  nrotected  with  a  containment  dome  that 
would  trap  radiation  that  might  be  released 
during  a  reactor  accident.  But  since  N  was 
federally  owned,  it  did  not  have  to  comply 
v.ith  specific  AEC  standards  for  commercial 


reactors.  Thus  the  protective  dome  could  be 
eliminated  at  a  savings  of  $8  to  $10  million. 

Congress  bought  this  Idea  and  architects 
Immediately  began  modifying  N.  Instead  of 
using  a  conventional  reactor  vessel,  the  dual- 
ptirpose  unit  would  have  1,004  independent 
process  tubes.  Each  tube  would  function  like 
a  minature  reactor,  complete  with  its  own 
cooling  system,  collectively  the  tubes  wovild 
Irradiate  uranium  fuel  that  would  later  be 
Eeparated  to  recover  plutonlum.  Tlie  waste 
steam  would  power  electrical  gener.iting 
turbines  owned  by  WPPSS.  The  N  reactor 
would  co!.t  the  AEC  $195  million,  and  the 
WPPSS  steam-generating  plant  would  cost 
the  utility  $122  million.  "Hie  utility  was  ex- 
pected to  eventually  p^y  the  AEC  $125  mil- 
lion for  the  steam. 

On  September  26.  1063,  shortly  before  lie 
was  assassinated,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy flew  to  Hanford  to  help  break  ground 
for  the  steam  plant.  "What  we  are  doing 
here  they  should  b»  doing  around  the 
world."  Kennedy  told  a  crowd  of  37,000.  "I 
think  we  are  going  to  show  the  way." 

N  quickly  turned  out  to  be  an  economic 
l>f"SRver  for  Hnnford.  Just  four  nicnths  pfter 
t"•^D  ground-breakinp,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  annotniced  a  culbnck  in  Hanford 
plutcnltun  production.  The  community's 
drspcratc  crmpaiftn  to  s.tve  the  old  reactors 
v,i=?  weakened  by  a  May,  19G4  report  from 
th:?  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Agency 
(FWPCA).  The  document  charf;ed  th.Tt  Han- 
ford reactors  were  dumping  substantial  quan- 
tifies of  radionuclides  into  the  Columbia 
Rivcv.  The  FWPCA  recommend'-ct  that  "meas- 
ures be  ti'  en  without  dcin.y  to  reduce  radio- 
art  ive  conif.niii-'tition  of  the  lower  Columbia 
River  by  .W  percent,  with  particular  refcr- 
civp  to  pho<Khorus-32  and  zinc-65."  Heavy 
C'-incentr'' ■  es  of  both  isotopes  had  "oeen  :o"nd 
in  do-.vn'~trcam  fish  and  oysters. 

Hanford  oporaticns  were  further  roinpii- 
crited  by  anoiher  series  of  fires.  ex;}losions 
and  contamination  incidents.  On  Novem- 
ber 3,  1964.  a  roof  fire  did  $316,900  damage  to 
the  oquatic  laboratory  building.  An  explosion 
during  manual  reignitlon  of  an  oil-fired 
boiler  caused  $75,000  damage  on  July  31, 
19G5.  On  AugtJst  23  a  fire  and  explosion  in 
a  glovebox  (a  slnelded  enclosure  that  allows 
technicians  to  handle  radioactive  materials 
remotely)  spread  extensive  contamination 
and  cost  ?.76.800  to  repair.  Tlien  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1905,  a  zirconium  tube  failure  In  a 
test  reactor  resulted  in  gross  contamination 
of  the  reactor  core  and  Interior  containment 
:hell.  Damage  totaled  $895,000. 

By  1966  three  of  the  old  plutonlum  reactors 
had  been  closed  and  Hanford  employment 
was  tapering  off.  The  FWPCA  was  back  with 
another  report  charging  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  negligence  "has  result- 
ed in  the  worldwide  acknowledgement  of 
the  Columbia  River  as  the  'most  radioactive 
river  in  the  v/orld.'  " 

While  the  AEC  was  fending  off  the  FWPCA, 
contractors  were  putting  fmlshing  touches 
oil  tlie  N  reactor  steam  plant.  On  December  9, 
lf.G6,  the  860-megawatt  plant  began  feed- 
ing power  into  the  Northwest  grid  managed 
by  the  Bcnueville  Pokver  Administration 
(BPA) .  The  new  unit  was  the  largest  nuclear 
power  facility  in  the  nation  and  the  WPPSsi 
was  Justly  proud:  "With  the  completion  ol 
this  plant  we  have  turned  a  sword  into  a 
plowshare  and  still  retained  the  sword." 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  sword  nor  the 
plow.share  met  expectations.  The  N  reactor 
and  steam  plant  were  constantly  plagued 
by  fires,  le.iks,  mechanical  breakdowns  and 
corrosion  In  valves,  tubes,  heat  exchangers, 
boilers,  transformers  and  tlie  cooling  system. 
An  oil  tire  in  a  heat  exchanger  did  ,$185,000 
damage.  A  boiler  damaged  during  transit 
was  repaired  but  failed  to  work  properly.  The 
unit  was  replaced  taut  the  new  boiler  de- 
veloped leaky  tubes.  Two  transformers  failed 
and  had  to  be  replaced.  Heat  exchanger  cells 
had    to  be  retubed.  Partial  blockage  of  the 


coolmg  system  shut  the  reactor  down.  Normal 
reactor  problems  were  compounded  by  N's 
1,004  process  tubes.  Failure  of  the  independ- 
ent valves  or  cooling  systems  for  any  of  the 
1,004  tubes  could  shut  down  the  reactor.  Even 
N's  emergency  shutdown  system  failed  at  one 
point  and  a  backup  system  had  to  be  used 

The  unit  was  also  inefficient.  Because  N's 
plutonlum  was  an  inferior  grade,  it  had  to 
be  mixed  with  hlgh-purlty  plutonlum  from 
other  reactors  to  be  acceptable  for  nuclear 
weapons  use.  Performance  was  even  worse 
on  the  power  generation  side.  Originally  esti- 
mated to  produce  electricity  82  percent  of 
the  time,  N's  availability  factor  turned  out 
to  be  only  45  percent,  in  1968.  in  spite  of 
operational  costs  of  $10.3  million,  N  only 
produced  $8  million  in  revenue.  Frequent 
sliutdowns,  sometimes  during  periods  of 
peak  demand,  forced  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  to  classify  the  plant  a.s  "a 
producer  of  surpltis  energy." 

N's  performance  v.as  a  disappointment  to 
tv.e  community,  particularly  because  the 
AEC  was  continuing  to  shut  down  the  old 
reactors.  The  banks  of  the  Columbia  began 
to  resemble  the  Nile  as  the  units  became  nu- 
clear pyramids;  the  rigency  would  eventuall.v 
spend  44  to  $5  million  cementing  in  each 
reactor. 

But  as  the  reactor  business  slowed  down, 
the  garbage  business  pi(;Jced  up.  In  1968, 
arter  a  decade  of  re?eaich,  the  AEC  figured 
out  a  solt'iiou  for  all  those  leaking  waste 
Etornge  tanks:  The  experts  decided  to  bej^in 
boiling  off  the  65  miilion-galloii  waste  in- 
ventory. Five  million  toiis  ol  radioactive  salt 
cal  0  'vould  ije  Iclt  behind  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tinks.  Eventually  this,  residue  woti'd  be 
solidiiied  and  dumped  in  a  Kansas  salt  mine 
or  shot  to  the  sun  by  rockets. 

In  1969  the  Feder.'il  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Agency  a^ked  AEC  for  permission  to  view 
this  solidification  program  ;ind  other  aspects 
of  tt'e  "200  ai'ea  "  operation.  Federal  geolo- 
gi'  I.  Jac'.;  Sceva,  who  was  wilh  the  FWPCA 
at  the  time,  s.ivi:  "liiey  wouldn't  let  us  in  to 
see  t  he  processing  and  waste  handling  opera- 
lion.  Tney  felt  we  might  come  up  with  crit- 
ical comments  that  v.ould  contradict  tlieir 
own  sttrveiilance  program." 

Indeed,  the  AEC  had  spent  millions  on  ex- 
tensive surveys  that  always  conclude  that 
"the  total  (Hanford)  dose  to  members  of  the 
public  has  always  been  well  within  appro- 
priate limits"  and  that  "the  radioactive 
wastes  generated  by  the  plants  have  been 
under  sound  and  continuous  control."  Care- 
ful study  of  fnese  reports  reveals,  however, 
that  the  tri-cities  have  been  picking  up  some 
excess  radiation  from  the  AEC  operation. 

For  example,  a  1969  study  showed  that 
consumption  of  half  a  pound  of  a  contami- 
nated duck  found  on  the  Hanford  reservation 
would  restilt  In  a  radiation  exposure  three 
times  that  now  considered  permissible  by 
federal  standards.  Some  studies  showed  that 
if  a  fisherman  stood  on  the  Columbia  River 
shoreline  for  as  mucli  as  500  hours  duiin^ 
1969,  lie  might  have  incurred  a  gonad  cx- 
post?re  to  external  gamma  radiation  (of 
Hanford  origin)  of  8.5  millirems.  Teen-agev..; 
who  sunbathed,  swam  and  water-skied  on  the 
Columbia  might  be  subjected  to  as  much  as 
53  millirems — 10.6  times  the  AEC  standards 
that  will  go  into  effect  for  nuclear  power 
plants  in  1974. 

Shut-down  of  the  older  reactors  reduced 
tri-clty  radiation  levels  somewhat,  but  did 
not  please  the  Job-hvmgry  community.  In- 
dustrial recruiters  scoured  the  nation  for 
firms  that  might  be  interested  in  siting  nu- 
clear power  plants,  reprocessing  plants  and 
garbat^e  dumps  on  the  Hanford  site.  After  a 
May.  1969  fire  devastated  the  AEC's  Rocky 
Flats  plutonlum  fabrication  facility  near 
Denver.  Hanford  residents  demanded  that  the 
AEC  shift  the  work  to  their  town,  but  the 
plea  went  unheeded  and  Rocky  Flats  was 
rebuilt.  Hanford  had  to  settle  for  an  AEC 
diversification  prograni  that  added  a  hotel - 
convention    center,    cattle    feed    lot,    meat- 
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ties  to  the  community.  Re:  Id^irtS  watched 
helplessly  as  the  government,  Kmtlnued  shut- 
tine  down  the  plutonlnm  re  actors. 

In    1970    the   Hanford   op(  ration    received 
another  blow  when  Senator  1  tank  Church  of 
laaho  succeeded  In  forcing  tt  e  AEC  to  release 
a  National  Academy  of  Scier  ces  study  of  Its 
WEusie -disposal   practices.   Th 
iiioried    study,    which    had 
I'or  foiir  years,  concluded  thi 
main   disposal   sites,   among 
were  unsafe.  The  NAC  report  criticized  nu- 
merous aspects  of  the  Hanfoi  1  operation.  In- 
clufiini;  the  liquid  waste  trenches 
that  seepage  of  Hanford's  wt  ste  tritium  nnd 
riuhonlum  might  eventually  ^  ontamlnate  the 
Columbia  and  .suggested  ths  t, 
possibility,   "plant   operation 
be  ctxrtailed  or  other  means  found  for  dis- 
posal of  waste." 

Wl'ile  the  community  defe  ided  itself,  the 
White  House  Office  of  Managei  lent  and  Budg- 
et w.-^s  anaU-^'.ing  the  sorry  eco  lomics  of  Han- 
ford's last  two  operating  rcac  ors,  KE  and  N. 
In   January.    1971,   both   reac  »rs  were  shut 
down  on  24  hours  notice.  Ai  ter  soaking  up 
tl.l  billion  in  federal  funds,  ;he  community 
had  hit  bottom.  Without  tli ;  reactor  there 
would  be  no  need  for  sopara  ion  and  pxirlfi- 
catlon  plants:  eventually,  th  Te  wouldn't  be 
any  nev/  garbage  to  bury.  Fac  id  with  the  loss 
of   6,000   Jobs,    t'oe    commun 
desperate   campaign   to  snve 
Governor   Dan   Evans   and 
Jack!5on  led  the  fitrht  stri<!r-h 


AFC-commis- 

tfcen    suppressed 

t  all  the  AEC's 

tl'.em   Hanford. 


to  avoid  this 
may   have   to 


ty    launched    a 
the  N   reactor. 
^Tiator   "S'oop" 
inlo  t^e  Wliitc 
Hoi'Ee.  They  were  buttressed  4v  a  local  "Co.m 
mittee    of    t'le    Silent    Malo  itV    that    told 
townspeople,  "Everyone  who  c  >n  write,  should 
wr'te — housewives,    kids,    e;  srrbtx'v!    Every 
n<?nibcr  of  vcur  family  she 
arate  letter.  "  Children  wore 
.sugr.e^ted  form  letter: 
Dear  Prcsic'ent  Nixoti, 
Please  don't  shut  the   :•(; 
daddy  will  not  have  a  Job. 


Id  v 
rorlt 


tic  a  sei'- 
rA  V  Uh  a 


tors  do 


My 


Thirty-five    thou.,r.!id 


the  White  House  as  fae  Pr^idppt.'s  b;  d-ret 
men  quietly  explained  that 
make  its  plutonium  cheaper 
lina.  When  the  Hanford  tean 
of  the  N  reactor  would  plungi 
into  a  power  shortage,  the  tjidr "t  nffire  re- 
plied that  the  unit  "has  b^ei 
atlng  problems  which  ha'  e 
reliability  .  .  .  The  P,on»i(?vill« 
Istration   .   .   .  does  not  pods 
r-;actor  as  a  part  of  Its  dependable  i  apa^^it;-. 

WHII  E    CTStTICS    ISSt7E    W-^I^'I^;C3 
DUMPINC.    rONTTN 

The  local  utility.  WPPSS, 
over  the  N  reactor,  but  sine; 


the  AEC's  standards  for  com  nerc'al  nuclear 


plants,  millions  of  dollars  In 

such  as  a  cjntilnment  domi 

qiilred  bofore  the  AEC  would 

the   'iiit.   HoA-evcr.   the  AEC 

run   N'  if  WPRS-S   v.ould  pay 

WPPS.S  agreed  and   by  July 

operation.  The  only  citch  was 

ccst,   $20   million   a   year— abi  lit    double   the 

value  of  the  plant's  powe-  oi  tput.  Although 

Ns  power  ccat  wiis  nearly  tr  pie  tliC  cost  of 

the    Bonneville     'jstem's    ot  ler    electricity. 

V/PPG.S   was  .seriously   ccnsid  ring   trying  to 


from  the  AEC, 
tiaiiford  opeiH- 


upgrade  the  unit  and  buy  it 
The  salvation  cf  N  kept  the 
tion  Intact.  The'sep.iration,  j;  urlficatioii  and 
v.'aste-disposnl  operations  con  .inued  to  iuun. 
Development   cf   e.xperimenia  ,    facilities    for 
tha  AEC's  now  fast-breeder  r  >actor  proKvam 
helped    level    off    the    AEC    pi  yroli    at   6,300. 
WPPSS  was  tiilklag  about  bi  ilding  a  brand 
new  nuclear  reacior,  and  an  ither  firm 
intfrcb'„ed  in  developinr;  a  ft  el  reprocessing 
plant.   Site   security   relaxed, 
conversion    to    a    commercia 
seemed  imminent. 


research  faclU-  Meanwhile,  In  the  laboratories,  scientists 
were  coming  up  with  some  frightening  new 
Information  about  trench  Z-9.  Sophisticated 
new  monitoring  systems  Indicated  that  the 
trench  might  contain  far  more  plutonium 
than  originally  had  been  anticipated.  Flood- 
ing of  the  trench,  after  a  record  snowfall 
and  rapid  thaw,  might  moderate  the  neu- 
trons and  touch  otf  a  chain  reaction.  Atlantic 
Rlf'hficld's  James  W.-^rrcn,  who  manages  the 
waste  opcrotion  for  the  AEC,  admits  that  a 
chain  reaction  could  vent  seme  plutoniurn- 
contaminated  steam  ti  the  atmosphere. 
Hobert  C.  Scott,  who  manages  t!;e  EP.^'s  Of- 
fice of  Water  Piogra.ms  western  field  offic?  In 
San  Pranclrco,  projects  more  serious  conse- 
quences. .Scott,  a  member  of  the  elite  Na- 
iion:il  Ac.drtny  of  Scie;ice",  team  that  wrote 
liic  crn.sorcd  report  on  AEC  disposal  prac- 
tices, believes  that  "the  heal  from  the  chain 
reaction  woiikl  cause  the  trench  to  explode 
like  a  mud  volcano."  Vasi,  q-.antitles  of  ra- 
dioactive sieara  might  be  spewn  out  and  car- 
r'cd  by  the  prevailing  winds  to  the  iri-citles. 
Sco:,t,  who  carefully  studied  the  Hanford 
optratlon  wlnle  woiki.ig  on  the  NAS  report, 
poinds  out  that  the  danHcrs  of  the  trench 
iitiiation  could  aKso  be  aggravated  by  a 
clipnge  1.1  the  nature  rf  Kunford  vater:  "A 
change  in  the  chemistry  cf  the  wat^r  limits 
tlio  ability  of  the  soil  p.t  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  to  retain  ihe  pliioniuni.  If  the  v.'ater 
sr.dden'y  become.-  acidic  or  highly  saline,  the 
pluton.am  m:iy  begin  dlrsolvlng  and  wash 
down  to  a  Ijwer  ri-^il  strata  with  gier.tcr  ab- 
.lorpt'on  cappcity.  Here  the  plutonium  might 
leech  oiit  aid  concen'.rate  even  more  heavily. 
.  .  .  Th;s  cnvild  peso  a  fnr  more  immediate 
chain  re.irrion  ti-.rc:.t  tlian  7-'.)." 

\.iiat  cculd   make   Hanford's   v/atcr  more 
atkllo  or  s.'line?  "Init;ation.  Intiusirlal  waste 
frosr.  uou'j.uTlear  plants  or  scpilc  tanks  as- 
'  Tainted  vi!h  lu'-al  su':Uvisicn.>i  could  do  It," 
Si  ott  explains.   'AH  tUe;c  th:i;fs  cculd  put 
nonnri'il'.p   c.hcn-iicals   li;  0   sodium,   lithium, 
iiiapnesltu-.i  cr  annnci'ia  l.nlo  the  toil."  An- 
other proMcm  could  d.~vtlo';  frcm  a  sudden 
rise  In  the  w-tter  table  bencith  the  trenches, 
v.-hich  miyht  a!.=o  help  touch  c:r  i  chain  reac- 
tion. Hcolt  .-^iiys,  "Consldcrla?  the  fact  that 
the  AEC  could     plrtciilum  has  r.  radloriCtl>-e  half-life  of  24,- 
In  .South  Cr.ro-      4C0  years,  they  should  not  be  dumplr.s  It  in 
cried  that  loss      t'nc  ground   "riie  EPA  has  been  trying  to  get 
the  Northwest      Into    the    Hanford    '200    area"    to    view    this 
trench  problem,  but  the  AEC  won't  let  us  in. 
The;,-  .say  it's  none  of  cur  business." 

The  AEC  insis's  It  har,  analysed  all  thc-e 
situations  and  ccncluried  that  Z-9  is  under 
contrrl  for  t)-e  time  bcinp.  The  F.n;-''ncv  Is  so 
confident  th;  t  earh  yc^r  it  i  vntlnue."  dump- 
Irg  about  1  5  million  p-illT.s  of  plutonium 
fini-hlng-nlfrt  waste  Into  a  smaller  trench 
c.-illf-d  Z-18.  The  AEC's  Oscar  Elgcrt  says: 
"We're  planiiinj  a  new  syr^'cm  for  thl.s  waste, 
but  It  wcn't  ho  read,-  for  a  while.  If  we 
stopped  dumping  in  Z-18  right  now,  we'd 
have  to  close  do^n  our  v.hole  operation." 

/.nd  that  is  whv  the  .'^EC  continues  to  pour 
pUitorlttm  litt>  one  Hanford  trench  as  It 
a.-^ks  Congre:?s  for  $!  9  million  to  dig  uo  an- 
other. The  agency  expects  to  earn  a  profit  on 
the  Z-9  mine  by  recovering  75  kilograms  of 
rccovrahle  waste  wor:;h  !»3  million. 

The  Hanford  ccmmunlty  Is  happy  a'lout 
the  project  hr>?nuse  it  will  create  new  Jcbs. 
Even  local  cnvirnnm'-i»tall!its  stand  behind 
the  AEC.  Gene  Murphy,  head  cf  the  Rattle- 
s;'.;i!.e  HiUs  .Sierra  Club,  says  his  members 
hrd  Hanf'^rd  a  preat  place  to  rafr.e  a  family. 
The  chitpter  even  endrr'-ed  salvation  of  the 
N  reactor  durlnw  the  1071  baitl?.  At  the  time 
of  the  endorsement.  Murphy  v,as  n  commu- 
nicutlons  Kpociallst  with  Douf  In.i-Unltpd  Nu- 
clear, the  contractor  that  opemtes  the  N 
reactor  for  the  AEC:  "Som'.tlmes  you  have  a 
little  quirk  of  con.'^clence  and  wonder  If 
you're  letting  the  pocketbcok  dictate  your 
con.sclence,"  MuiTJhy  savs.  "But  most  of  tis 
and  Hanford's  really  like  It  up  her-,  "rhc  air  is  clean,  the 
atomic  park  streets  are  safe;  lt'3  a  great  place  to  raise  a 
family.  Mo.'^t  of  us  who  used  to  live  In  big 


.Si'icfrely, 
Tommy  Smith 
lptt4rs   roured    into 


beset  b"  opor- 
es'iUed  In  low 
FoW'-r  Ad'v'i'- 
i-.-r   .   .   .  the  N 


BffertU  to  tnko 
N'  did  not  most 


tprovemcnts — 
—would  be  re- 
let WPPaS  run 
was  willing  to 
for  the  steam. 
M  was  back  la 
that  the  steam 


cities  would  never  go  back.  It  sure  beats  the 
hell  out  of  living  In  Ij.A." 

Exhibit  6 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  5,  1973 1 
Thousands  Pfp.iled  by  Nvclear  Waste— AEC 

CoMTiNT-Es  Calculated  Rtsks  De.spite  Nu- 

M'-Rous  Nfar-Disasters 

(By  Lee  Dye) 

Mlsuianagemeut  of  highly  radioactive  waste 
products  generated  by  atomic  reactors  over 
the  last  three  decades  is  threatening  exten- 
sive areas  of  the  United  States  with  massive 
coutamitialion.  Jeopardizing  the  safety  of 
thousands  of  residents.  The  Times  has 
learned. 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Er.ergy  Commission,  offi- 
cial custodian  of  those  deadly  byproducts  of 
tiio  nuclear  age,  repeatedly  has  taken  calcu- 
l.'tt-d  risks  and  on  many  occa.sions  disaster 
has  'oceu  avoided  partly  because  luck  has 
"open  with  the  AEC. 

Today,  the  AEC  is  unwilling  to  admit  the 
gravity  of  tlte  problem  and  apparently  is  in- 
tent en  folio  ving  an  equally  dangerous 
course  hi  the  future  despit*  scientific  opin- 
ion th.At  the  crisis  can  be  resolved  safely. 

The  ston:  of  the  last  three  decade?  is  told 
in  reflections  by  scientists  In  reports  from 
pi  T.  ate  consuri,ani.c,  advisory  comraissions, 
governmental  agencies  and  even  the  AEC 
ii.-cii. 

DEADLY  RAniOACTr\-I3  M:AK 

The  evidence: 

More  than  half  a  railiiun  gallons  of  deadly 
r.'.dio:icti\e  lloutd  has  le.aked  from  huge  stor- 
.i(Te  tanks  at  the  AEC's  Haiford  facility  near 
Richland,  Wash.  Some  of  the  liquid  is  "so  hot 
that  It  boil?  .''roni  its  own  rrdtonctlvlty  and 
if  allowed  to  bril  dry  wculc"  melt  through  its 
nteel  tpn':.  The  leaks  have  released  stun 
de^f'.'.v  radiontulides  as  pluton'um,  rtron- 
t'uin  90.  ccium  and  ethers. 

Other  leaks  have  r^ccurrcd  at  a  siinni.r  fa- 
cility at  S.^vannah  River  S  C.  And  In  at  least 
one  ca'^e  some  of  tl-.o  rj-.-iioactlve  elements 
entered  the  water  table  there. 

FlutOiUvini.  the  most  carcinogenic  'cancer 
cai.sing)  agent  known  to  man  and  quite  pos- 
sibly the  most  ding<?rous  substance  on  the 
earth,  has  be.-n  hurled  In  ordinary  steel 
drums  at  tlie  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion near  Idaho  P'alls,  Ida.,  despite  stern 
warnings  th,\t  the  drums  would  leak. 

Radioactive  materials  hive  been  found  In 
the  ground  water  bene'ith  the  Idaho  Palls 
facility  and  could  pose  a  rerious  threat  to 
water  suoplies  for  much  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

-".ccuinulati'-in  of  plui^-nlum  in  r,  trench  at 
the  AEC  rescr.atlon  near  Richland  has 
reached  such  a  high  level  that  a  nuclear 
chain  reaction  is  po.~>ibIo,  according  to  an 
oificial  AEC  r^'port.  The  AEC  is  now  de\  .-lop- 
ing equipment  to  mine  Us  own  trenches  in 
hop's  of  recovering  the  plutr^nlum,  whi'h  is 
i:-cd  in  the  c^nnructlon  ot  atomic  b.'-'inb;-. 
scori?  or  prohlem  stacgering 

The  scope  of  the  problem  Is  stagaering. 

It  liDo  been  cstlri,-,ted,  for  example,  that 
there  is  more  radioactivity  stored  at  the  sin- 
gle Washington  reservation  than  would  be 
relca-sed  during  an  entire  nuclear  war. 

The  crisis  is  Intensified  by  the  nati;ie  of 
the  materials.  For  example,  p'utonium  la  pro- 
duced v,hen  ur;ini-.;m  Is  boin'oarded  wUh 
neutrons  dt'.ring  the  reactor  piccess.  It  takes 
24.000  years  for  plttt-nium  to  reduce  its 
radlcietivlty  by  en'!  half  (thus  it  has  a  hall- 
life  of  21,000  year-;.  Once  insested,  pluto- 
n.nm  attacks  the  bones  and  lungs.  A  tiny 
specii  can  pro-.e  extiemely  ha:.'a:dous. 

As  a  resiJlt.  tlils  deadly  manmad?  sub- 
.stance  must  be  isolated  from  man's  etiViron- 
irent  for  thousands  of  years. 

Top  scientists  Insist  that  It  can  be  done. 
B'.tt  time  Is  runnlitg  cut.  Nucloar  power  is 
still  In  its  1-iXancy  but  in  the  decades  ahead 
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atomic  reactors  wijl  proliferate  as  tlie  world 
juoves  fully  Into  tHe  nuclear  age. 

"We  are  in  a  mess  right  now,"  one  key  AEC 
consultant  confided  to  The  Times,  "and  what 
bothers  the  hell  out  of  me  is  we  aie  only  on 
lite  toe  ol  the  nuclear  age." 

■We're  sitting  on  a  time  bomb,"  he  said. 

Tlie  consultant  is  a  scientist  with  consider- 
able natlon.'tl  standing.  Ho  i.>  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  nuclear  power,  but  he  believes  the 
i.ntion  is  in  serious  danger  because  of  the 
AEC's  failure  to  resolve  tho  radioactive  wa.ste 
crisis. 

It  is  the  waste,  not  the  generation  of  power 
or  the  nuclear  reactor.'!  themselves,  which  has 
brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  a  na- 
i  ional  emergency,  he  insists. 

DOCUMENTS  GIVE  UETAILS 

I'he  consultants  identity  is  withheld  be- 
cause he  fears  that  he  and  his  absoclates 
would  be  harmed  professionally  by  di.scloiure 
ol  his  name. 

However,  he  and  others  have  furnished  The 
Times  with  documents  which  reveal  some  de- 
tails of  the  AEC's  failure  to  deal  with  the 
problem  adequately. 

In  a  sense.  It  all  really  began  on  Dte.  2. 
1&42.  when  scientists  operated  the  first  self- 
sustaining  nuclear  chain  reaction  during  the 
wartime  Manhattan  project. 

The  experiment  confirmed  the  possibility 
o:  constructing  a  weapon  of  Incredible  poten- 
tial at  a  time  when  this  nation  wps  at  war. 
In  order  to  btiild  the  bomb,  however,  it  was 
necet>sary  to  buUd  a  serle.s  of  nuclear  reactors 
to  produce  the  fuel.  A  search  was  launched 
for  a  site  on  which  to  build  the  reactors, 

1 1  was  determined  that  the  reactors  would 
have  to  be  located  far  from  any  heavily  popu- 
lated areas.  In  a  suitable  climate,  with 
abundant  quantities  of  cooling  water  and 
electric  power. 

.Searchers  3-oon  hit  on  tiie  area  near  Rich- 
land, Wash.,  and  on  Jan.  16,  1943,  Gen.  Leslie 
Groves,  bead  of  the  wartime  atom  bomb  de- 
velopment project,  approved  the  site. 

Time  had  not  permitted  exhaustive  geolog- 
ical examination  of  the  area,  but  in  the  years 
ahead,  luck  would  fall  In  favor  of  the  sprawl- 
iicg  federal  reservation  that  became  known 
a.^  the  Hanford  Work-s. 

Tlie  bomb  brought  the  end  of  the  war,  but 
the  end  of  the  war  did  not  bring  the  end  of 
tVie  bomb. 

In  the  succecdUig  cold  war,  the  nation 
roiitlntted  to  add  to  its  nuclear  stockpile  and 
nine  reactors  were  built  at  Hanford  to  aid  in 
that  effort.  Five  other  reactors  were  built  at 
Sa'.  annah  River. 

The  reactors  produced  plutonium,  but 
t'.iey  also  produced  somethUig  else — enor- 
mous quantities  of  highly  radioactive  mate- 
rials. Even  the  water  used  to  wash  the  uni- 
forms of  workmen  became  contaminated, 
but  the  level  was  so  low  that  it  could  be 
discharged  hito  the  environment  v.lthcnt 
spriotis  danger. 

Not  all  of  the  problems  were  fo  ea:?'.!y 
s-.'lved,  however. 

Tlie  reactors  al.-^o  led  to  huge  quajitities  cf 
hlglily  radioactive  liquid  waste  To  store  the 
v.aste,  Hanford  built  more  than  150  huge 
lu'.dergrouiid  coucrete  tanks,  lined  with  tar- 
brin  steel.  The  tanks  ranged  up  to  a  million 
gallons  in  capacity  and  were  buried  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  a 
plateau  about  ,seveji  miles  from  the  Colivm- 
h';a  River, 

Initially,  the  .'iquid  was  stored  in  ll'e  ti.nkb 
V.  ithout  serious  problems  but  aii  the  system 
bi-came  more  refined  the  waste  grew  more 
dangerous.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  amount 
i-.  liquid,  the  fluid  was  concentrated  through 
e.,ipoiatioa. 

Also,  a  sys>tem  was  dcvelup^d  to  reprocess 
I'.iei  cells  from  tlie  reactors,  tiius  regaiuhig 
usable  uranium  but  yielding  liquid  wasie 
ticit  v.as  so  highly  radioactive  it  con.-tantl.v 
tioiled  from  its  own  heat — and  would  C'ti- 
luiue  to  do  so  for  veurs  and  yeari. 


The  civilian  A.tomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  took  over  Hanford  after  the  war,  had 
a  problem.  The  self-boiling  waste  could  not 
simply  be  dumped  into  the  tanks  becatise  It 
would  grow  so  hot  it  would  melt  the  concrete 
and  steel  within  mUiutes. 

COOLINC  DEVICES  USED 

So  the  AEC  equipped  many  of  the  tanks 
v.ith  cooling  devices  to  hold  dov.n  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquid.  In  addition,  air  was 
circulated  In  the  tanks  to  stir  the  liquid, 
thus  preventing  solids  from  settling  on  the 
bottom  and  burning  through  the  tank. 

The  first  indication  that  something  v.i? 
wroii^  came  in  19-58,  according  to  a  1968 
.secret,  report  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  by  the  U.S.  comptroller  gen- 
eral. In  Augtist,  1958,  one  of  the  self-boiling 
tanks  began  leaking.  About  35.000  gallons  of 
the  highly  dangerous  material  seeped  Into 
the  ground  before  the  leak  was  stopped. 

Fortunately,  the  clay  soil  beneath  the  tank 
held  the  liquid  within  the  first  few  feet, 
thereby  preventing  it  from  entering  the 
water  table  about  200  feet  below  the  tank 
and  eventually  entering  the  Columbia  River. 

But  it  was  to  be  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  leaks.  During  the  following  seven  years, 
nlfie  more  tanks  f-prang  leaks.  Losses  ranged 
from  small  amounts  to  55,000  gallons. 

I'lorc  recent  leaks  have  been  lflT<ter — 70.000 
callous  two  rears  ago  and  11.">.(KI0  gallons 
'.  iiliin  the  \r.M  month. 

In  1059.  one  year  jifier  the  f >-•  i  leak  was 
■"'eri-.-ted.  the  civilian  contr?.ct"r  for  Hanford 
asked  th^t  new  tiinks  be  built  but  the  re- 
qupr*-  wp''  denied  by  the  AEC  because  -AEC 
otrici:''.!:-'  believed  exi.>-tin!!r  t»nk,<  cov.ld  be 
n'nci«  CO  linndle  srenter  amounts  '.>y  reduc- 
li-^  'ht»  reserve  cupaclty. 

Tv,-.T  \\.-n»-s  If.ter  the  cof.tractor  renewed 
ii-;  reques:  ■.varnit.tt  that  tlie  Irst  tat.k  would 
he  !!ilPd  in  1964,  and  th.e  AEC  fluRlly  agreed. 

TEMITRAIURU    CONIROf, 

.V  "aori  time  l.ster,  the  AEC  lenined  that 
;i  had  erred  in  believing  that  the  capacity 
01'  existing  tanks  could  be  increased  sub- 
sLanilaily,  Temperature  control  proijlems  re- 
suUing  from  tiie  greater  concentration  of 
the  liquid  forced  the  contractor  to  begin  fill- 
ing the  last  tank  in  1963.  even  before  con- 
.stnxtion  on  thtr  nev  ty  author'zcd  tanks  h^id 
Et.arted. 

For  t^vo  years — ^from  January.  1063.  until 
the  new  tanks  were  completed  In  Janvtary, 
lPf>5— no  reserve  tanks  were  available  for 
ti'lf-bolling  liquids,  giving  rise  to  what  the 
comptroller  general  described  as  "certain 
oper.ittonal  risks." 

If  one  of  Hanford's  tanks  had  suddenly 
developed  a  major  leak,  It  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  pump  the  llqtild  into  a  spare 
tank.  But  even  under  those  conditions,  the 
reactors  were  not  shitt  dov.n  tintll  the  itew 
ta'iks  were  completed. 

In  November,  1963,  the  final  tank  began 
leaking,  but  only  a  small  amount  of  radio- 
activity was  detected.  Salt  was  added  to  the 
tank  in  an  effort  to  seal  the  leak,  and  fur- 
ther monitoring  satisfied  AEC  officials  that 
the  leak  had  been  sealed. 

AUhottph  that  particular  tank  had  a  proven 
v.'eckness.  it  was  filled  even  beyond  the  nor- 
mal level.  By  December,  1964,  tiie  tank  ex- 
ceeded its  designed  capacity  by  10";::  and 
exceeded  the  amount  committed  to  any  pre- 
viou.-  self-boilin<;  tank  by  22'.  . 

Tlie  following  month  a  sudden  release  of 
steam  occurred,  and  the  ground  in  the  area 
began  to  tremble,  according  to  the  comp- 
troller general's  report.  As  terrifying  as  it 
must  have  been  there  was  nothing  the  .\EC 
tould  do  hnt  watch. 

rtSIt    INCREASED 

Ft,:",  unalely,  only  a  small  amount  of  radlo- 
activitv  was  released,  followed  by  another 
.>:ina:i  leak  two  months  later,  according  to 
the  AEC.  The  I'mptnllrr  generals  report 
'  'iinnicnted: 


"From  the  tiaie  the  tank  was  filled  in 
December,  1964,  until  the  present  (1968),  It 
appears  that  there  has  been  an  increased  risk 
of  contaminating  the  entlronment  with 
highly  radioactive  material. 

"According  to  the  AEC,  while  facilities 
have  been  available  for  emptying  the  tank 
(since  1965),  the  risks  involved  in  transfer- 
ring tiie  self-boiling  materials  to  other  tanks 
wfie  believed  to  be  much  greater  than  those 
Incurred  by  allowing  the  radioactivity  to  de- 
ca..'  in  place." 

Tiie  problem  ciied  above  was  not  an  i.s'- 
lated  incident.  The  civilian  contractor  filed  a 
ree-.aluation  rejKiri  oa  the  waste  manage- 
ment program  in  19(57,  waruiag  tiiiit  10  tanks 
already  had  leaked  and  14  others  then  i;i 
use  were  vvea;:euecl  tlirough  sixucluriil  stress 
and  corrosioti. 

nrPOET     QVOTOl 

Tn  back  up  Its  claims,  the  coutra.-tor 
quoted  from  a  report  by  the  I'linols  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  which  had  been  hired 
on  a  consulting  basis  to  determine  the  coti- 
dition  of  Hanford's  tanks.  The  report  stated: 

"Current  analyses  by  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  have  revealed  that  the  self- 
boiling  tank  structures  are  being  stres-seci 
well  beyond  accepted  design  limits." 

As  of  this  date  at  least  42  million  gallons 
of  high-level  liquid  radioactive  waste  are 
stored  at  Hauford.  While  the  AEC  main- 
tahis  that  it  now  has  ample  spare  storage 
at  Hanford,  most  of  the  tanks  behig  tiscd 
are  between  20  and  30  years  old. 

Som?  tanks  are  'oeing  reused  despite  ■want- 
lags  to  the  contrary  by  the  Illinois  Iiistitute 
of  Technology  andothcis.  IIT  estimated  the 
lite  expectaucy  ot  the  older  self-bolliiie 
tanks  at  20  years  und  warned  that  it  prob- 
ably would  run  much  less. 

Couflrinatioii  of  that  came  itcently  when 
i.t  leafct  11.5,000  gallons  escaped  into  thf 
ground.  The  loss  amounted  to  nearly  one- 
third  of  a  29 -year-old  tank's  contents,  and 
the  leak  was  not  detected  lor  several  day.'- 

Tlie  AEC  insists  that  all  of  the  radioactive 
particles  which  liave  leaked  from  Hauford  - 
laiiks  have  remaUied  in  the  soil,  far  i.bove 
the  water  table. 

threat    :.ti.NiMiy.r.« 

Thoin<»s  A.  Nemzek.  manager  of  the  Han- 
ford operation,  insisted  in  an  interview  with 
Tlie  Times  th.at  none  of  the  material  re- 
leased BO  far  has  reached  ground  water.  And 
he  said  that  even  If  It  did  it  would  ta\e  at 
least  1,000  years  for  it  to  travel  through  tlie 
water  table   and   into   the  Columbia. 

By  that  time,  most  of  tae  radioactive  ma- 
terial will  have  decayed  to  the  point  that  its 
threat  to  man  will  be  minimal,  he  said. 

Other  geologists  expressed  considerab;? 
scepticism  over  Ncmzek's  figttres. 

The  figure  Is  not  included  hi  numerous 
other  pertinent  data,  Including  the  comp- 
troller general's  report,  a  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  plus  several  gco- 
Icgical  studies  of  the  area. 

Pressed  for  a  fuller  e:iplanatioii,  Nem^sek 
.said  the  estimate  resulted  from  expciimeuto 
v.iih  a  "model"  of  the  tank  area. 

A  scientist  who  has  worked  v.itli  the  AEC 
on  this  particular  problem  agrees  that  it 
v.ould  take  thousands  of  jears  for  the  ma- 
terial to  reach  the  Columbia  via  the  water 
table,  but  he  insists  the  problems  growing 
out  of  the  leakage  are  severe,  nonetheless. 

If  it  should  e^er  become  necessary  to  re- 
mote the  tanks  or  excavate  the  area,  rfidi!i- 
active  particles  would  be  exposed.  Winds 
could  curry  the  paiticies  to  populated  area.s, 
ho  ial-t. 

i;i:adi-iness  ft:m«ns> 

Ute  niattrial  closest  to  the  .--uifaie  iu- 
cludes  plutonium.  That  element  decays  to 
slowly  that  24,000  years  from  now  half  of 
all  the  plu'oniuin  that  has  been  spilled  will 
St:;;   be   there  and  jubt  as  dvadly  as  ever. 

1.     lie  AFC  is  =\ire  that  the  leakatje  has 
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rot  pwsed  a  serious  threat,  wl  ly  not  just  dump 
the  tanks?  The  Times  pos(  d  that  question 
to  Nemzek's  associate,  Osoal  Elgert,  Han- 
lorcls  director  of  production  and  waste  man- 
agement programs. 

"It  Just  isn't  done,"  Elgert  said. 
"We   doji't   know  what  t  le   world   will   be 
J.ke  1,000  years  from  now,"  tie  added,  noting 
tiiat   such   thi.ngs   as   wate  '   tables   are   In- 
j.v.enced  by  man  and  his  aci  ivities,  including 
the  building  of  dams  and  Ir  igation  projects. 
Both  men  were  asked  wh  it  would  happen 
ii   Hanford  lost  its  ability    ,o  cool   the  sell- 
b filing  tanks  through  sabot  ige  or  some  nat- 
i  ral  disaster.  Nemiick.  direc  x>t  of  the  facili- 
ty", said  he  did   not  know.  Elgert  said   the 
material   would  "volatilize,"    thereby  releas- 
ing radioactive  material  Intc  the  atmospiiere. 
Winds  and  rivers  could  ca  ry  the  contami- 
nants to  wide  areas  of  the  co  intry. 

A  program  is  under  way  to  solidify  the 
liquid  wastes  at  Hanford,  a  id  within  a  few 
years  all  of  the  liquid  no'  i  stored  In  the 
older  tanks  should  be  solK  ifled.  That  will 
make  it  easier  and  safer  to  st  ire. 

But  as  long  as  Hanford's  one  remaining 
reactor  continues  operating  at  least  some 
liquids  will  be  stored  tliere  —probably  scv- 
e/al  million  gallons.  And  i ;  will  probably 
be  stored  there  for  many  yea  s,  .since  it  takes 
at.  least  three  to  five  years  for  the  liquid 
Just  to  stop  boiling. 

And,  like  Hanford.  the  AE  ;3's  other  major 
storage  facilities  will  contini  e  to  have  prob- 
lems. The  AEC  also  maintaii  s  storage  facil- 
ities at  Savannah  River  and  Idaho  Falls.  All 
three  have  had  serious  pr<  blenis,  and  all 
three  have  come  under  alt  ick  by  various 
fcgencle.s. 

In  1955.  the  National  A>  ademy  of  Sci- 
ences' National  Research  C(  uncil  formed  a 
Committee  on  Geologic  Asp<  cts  of  Radloac- 
tl'.e  Waste  Disposal  to  worl  with  the  AEC. 
The  committee  is.sued  a  1  (-year  report  In 
1966  which  Included  serloi  s  criticisms  of 
AEC  operations  at  all  three  najor  sites,  plus 
tVie  Oak  Ridge  National  T.aboratory  in 
Tennessee. 

The  committee  s.-'id  it  wa:  impressed  with 
the  dedication  of  staff  pers<  iinel  at  each  of 
the  facilities,  but  it  e.xpressc  1  fears  that  too 
often  "considerations  of  lo  ig-range  safety 
are  In  some  Instances  subon  Inate  to  regard 
for  economy  of  operation." 

The  committee  was  clearl  r  shocked  over 
.'ome  operations,  and  It  ques  tioned  the  wis- 
dom of  AEC  personnel  who  expressed  con- 
ndence  in  the  ability  of  tl  e  soil  to  keep 
radioactive  particles  from  r  aching  ground 
water  at  Hanford,  and  espec  ally  at  the  Na- 
tional Reactor  Testing  Stat:  an  in  Idaho. 
The  committee  found  in  19(  0: 
"At  both  sites  It  seemed  »  be  assumed 
that  no  water  from  surfnc  precipitation 
percolates  downward  to  th  water  table, 
whereas  there  appears  to  be  is  yet  no  con- 
clusive evidence  that  this  is  the  case.  .  .  . 
At  the  National  Reactor  T  >sting  Station 
pipes  were  laid  underground  without  ordi- 
nary safeguards  against  corroiion  on  the  as- 
siunption  that  the  pipes  w  mid  not  cor- 
rode In  the  dry  soil,  but  they  did. 

"At  NRTS.  Plutonium  was  tes  are  given 
Bhallow  burial  In  ordinary  s  eel  drums  on 
the  same  assumption.  Corrosio  i  of  the  drums 
and   ultimate  leakage  is  Inev:  table  .  .  ." 

In   1970.  a  full  decade  late 
Water  Quality  Administration 
note.    The    agency    released    a 
Fhowed  that  radioactive  wasti  s  from  NRTS 
had.  Indeed,  entered  the  groii  nd  water. 

Oniy  time  will  tell  just  hoi '  serious  that 
may  be. 

The  NRTS  is  located  on  th  !  Snake  River 
plain  of  southeastern  Idaho,  which  Is  un- 
derlain by  the  Snake  River  Aquifer,  one  of 
the  world's  most  productive  ground-water 
reservoirs.  The  reservoir  feeds  into  the  Co- 
lombia River  system. 

LEAKAGE    PROBI.EN 

The  committee  went  on  to  \a  irn  that  none 
of   the    AECs   facilities   at   H  inford,   Idr.ho 
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Falls  or  Savannah  River  was  located  In  areas 
geologically  suitable  for  the  storage  of  high- 
level  wastes. 

Savannah  River  has  had  its  own  problems 
with  leakage.  Unlike  Hanford  and  Idaho 
Falls,  where  the  water  table  Is  some  dis- 
tance below  the  tanks,  at  Savannah  River 
the  tanks  are  on  the  same  level  as  the  water 
table. 

There  have  been  at  least  seven  leaks  at 
Savannah  River  and  at  least  one  of  the 
seven  resulted  in  radioactive  waste  material 
actually  entering  the  water  table. 

The  results  of  that  are  not  yet  known. 
Once  it  was  lost  in  the  water  table  It  was 
imjiosslble  to  trace,  as  no  one  knows  exactly 
wl;'-re  it  Is  or  what  to  do  about  it. 

The  tanks  at  Savannah  River  differ  from 
the  tanks  at  Hanford  In  that  the  former  have 
double  steel  packets,  one  inside  the  concrete 
and  one  outside. 

In  theory,  if  material  leaks  through  the 
Inner  lining  and  through  the  concrete,  it 
will  be  trapped  by  the  outer  Jacket  until  It 
can  be  pumped  into  another  tank.  It  usually 
works  that  way,  but  on  at  least  one  occasion 
the  amount  of  leakage  has  exceeded  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  second  Jacket  and  at  least  700 
gallons  escaped  the  secondary  containment 
before  workmen  could  begin  pumping  the 
material  into  a  spare  tank. 

According  to  the  AEC,  some  of  that  en- 
tered the  water  table. 

The  AEC  also  concedes  that  no  one  knows 
Just  how  long  tanks  like  those  built  at  Sa- 
vannah R4ver  will  last.  The  comptroller  gen- 
eral's report  Indicated  that  the  AEC  would 
continue  using  the  tanks  until  it  found  out 
lust  how  long  they  would  last. 

Pr.jb!ems  of  waste  disposal  are  not  limited 
to  tlie  large  tanks.  Hanford  has  Its  own 
peculiar  problem  these  days. 

For  more  than  two  decades  Hanford  has 
diunpcd  relatively  low-level  liquid  waste  into 
concrete-lined,  enclosed  trenches.  The  liquid 
contained  highly  diluted  radioactive  sub- 
stances.   Including    plutonlum. 

The  water  was  allowed  to  drain  into  the 
ground,  trapping  the  radionuclides  within 
the  first  few  feet  of  soil.  When  the  contami- 
nation reached  a  certain  level,  Hanford 
moved   on   to   another   trench. 

CONDITIONS    STCDIED 

Unfortunately,  a  couple  of  years  ago  the 
AEC  discovered  that  too  much  plutonium — 
more  than  200  pounds — had  been  allowed  to 
accumulate  in  trench  Z-9. 

"Due  to  the  quantity  of  plutonium  con- 
tainefl  in  the  soil  of  Z-9  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  conditions  which  could  result  In  a 
nuclear  chain  reaction,"  the  AEC  conceded 
in  a  1972  Environmental  Statement. 

Although  the  AEC  has  tried  to  play  down 
the  danger,  the  threat  was  real  enough  to 
convince  Congress  to  appropriate  $1.9  million 
for  equipment  to  enable  the  AEC  to  mine  its 
own  trench. 

Hanford's  Nemzek  Insists  that  for  a  chain 
reaction  to  occur  the  conditions  would  al- 
most have  to  be  "engineered." 

Nonetheless  equipment  to  remove  the  ma- 
terial Is  under  construction. 

Asked  what  they  planned  to  do  wtth  the 
radioactive  material  after  they  dig  It  up, 
Nemzek  replied: 

"We'll  probably  put  it  In  steel  drums  and 
bury  it." 

FUTURE    TROrELE 

What  troubles  many  experts,  however.  Is 
not  only  what  has  happened  In  the  past  but 
what  is  Hkcly  to  happen  in  the  future. 

The  AEC  has  considered  a  number  of  ways 
of  penvianently  disposing  of  high  level  radio- 
active wastes  and  had  expected  to  have  fa- 
cilities available  In  the  next  year  or  so  in  a 
salt  bed   in  Kansas. 

Most  geologists  believe  .salt  would  be  the 
best  formation  in  which  to  bury  the  waste, 
since  the  existence  of  salt  prc'\es  that  no 
wafer  has  been  present  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
s-nnds  of  ye.-rs.  That  Is  signifirant  "oecause 


water  moving  beneath  the  surface  could 
carry  the  material  Into  man's  food  and  water 
chain. 

But  the  salt  bed  program,  called  Project 
Salt  Vault,  fell  apart  at  the  seams.  Just  as 
the  AEC  was  ready  to  move  into  high  gear, 
someone  discovered  that  a  salt  mine  a  few 
miles  away  had  lost  175,000  gallons  of  water 
used  during  the  mining  operation. 

The  water  simply  disapi>eared  into  the  salt 
bed.  Where  did  It  go?  The  AEC  wasn't  sure 
but  It  concluded  that  If  that  much  water 
could  simply  disappear,  water  from  other 
sources  could  follow  the  same  course  and  the 
.salt  bed  was  deemed  not  as  safe  as  the  AEC 
had  thought. 

Other  geological  problems  also  arose,  the 
Project  Salt  Vault  was  abandoned,  setting 
the  AEC  back  several  years  in  its  waste  stor- 
age program. 

SCIENTISTS  COMPLAIN 

The  AEC  is  now  almost  back  where  it 
started.  It  plans  to  build  a  huge  "interim" 
storage  facility,  somewhere,  and  hold  waste 
products  there  for  centuries,  if  need  be. 

A  number  of  scientists  have  complained 
that  there  are  better  ways  of  doing  it,  but 
they  insist  that  the  AEC  is  not  listening. 

"They  don't  even  want  to  hear  any  other 
ideas,"  said  one  scientist  who  Is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  problem. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  interim  storage 
facility  is  expected  to  cost  more  than  $300 
million.  The  AECs  primary  program  aimed 
at  exploring  alternatives  is  now  under  way  by 
Batelle  Northwest  Laboratories  at  a  cost  of 
around  $200,000. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  bulk  of  the  radio- 
activity waste  will  be  produced  by  commer- 
cial fuel  reprocessing  centers — probably  at 
least  half  a  dozen  Initially — scattered  across 
the  country. 

Each  center  will  be  required  to  take  care 
of  its  own  waste  for  up  to  10  years.  This 
means  they  will  be  storing  high-level  liquid 
wastes  in  tanks  for  several  years  until  the 
liquids  can  be  converted  to  solids  and  trans- 
ported to  the  AECs  proposed  "Interim" 
storage  facility. 

CALLED   INSANE 

Sxich  a  prospect  sends  chills  through  the 
veins  of  many  experts.  Including  UCLA's  Dr. 
George  Kennedy,  an  internationally  known 
geologist  who  has  worked  with  the  AEC  on 
its  waste  storage  program. 

"It's  Insane,"  Kennedy  told  The  Times. 

Kennedy,  like  others  In  his  field,  believes 
It  is  possible  to  store  the  wastes  safely,  but 
he  concludes  that  the  AEC  is  heading  In  a 
disasterous  direction. 

The  answer,  Kennedy  Insists,  lies  In  per- 
manent storage  in  a  geological  formation 
from  which  escape  would  be  virtually  impos- 
Elble. 

.Such  formations  Include  former  gas  fields, 
which  must  have  remained  Isolated  for  mil- 
lions of  years  or  the  gas  would  not  have 
formed.  However,  Kennedy  believes  salt  stiil 
offers  the  most  promising  permanent  repo.si- 
tory,  but  he  disagrees  with  the  AECs  prefer- 
ence for  salt  beds. 

Salt  also  occurs  In  giant  domes,  some  of 
which  are  greater  than  10  miles  across  and 
four  or  five  miles  deep.  Salt  beds  generally 
r-.'.n  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  thick. 

Kennedy  believes  the  nation's  nuclear 
waste  products  which  will  be  generated  dur- 
ing the  next  few  centuries  could  be  buried 
in  a  single  salt  dome.  But  he  says  the  AEC 
is  not  moving  in  that  direction  because  it  is 
hung  up  on  one  requirement: 

••Retr:evabllity." 

"They  want  to  go  around  and  pat  It  on 
the  head  each  Sunday  so  they'll  know 
everything's  all  right,"  Kennedy  said,  "'you 
can't  do  that  If  you  bury  It  In  a  geological 
formation." 

"EMOTIONAL"  ISSUE 

Kennedy  believes  the  Issue  of  retrlevabllity 
is  an  emotional  one.  It  Is  a  product  of  "fears 
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voiced  by  people  with  no  geological  inbighl," 
ho  said.  ,  ^, 

"My  Idea  Is  to  get  this  stuff  out  of  the 
environment  In  some  sort  of  safe,  permAaent 
storage.  But  It  can't  be  both  permanent  and 
retrievable,"  he  said.  "You  shouldn't  even 
use  both  words  in  the  same  sentence." 

Dr.  Gary  Higglns,  a  senior  scientist  at  the 
University  of  Califorulas  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  In  Li\ermore,  agrees  with 
Kennedy. 

"It's  (retrievabilily)  the  most  Uloglcnl 
tiling  I've  ever  heard  of,'   Higgins  said. 

Documents  within  the  AEC  indicate  tiiat 
retrlevabllity  is  a  prime  concern.  The  com- 
mission emphasized  the  point  in  a  Federal 
Reposito)  y  Progress  Report  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  dated  December. 
1972. 

But  by  Imposing  that  requiiement,  Ken- 
i.edy  maintains,  the  AEC  automatically  elim- 
inated the  safest  form  of  si-orage — burial  la 
geological  formations. 

Kennedy  has  conducted  a  one-man  cam- 
paign to  persuade  the  AEC  to  consider  bury- 
ing the  material  Ui  a  salt  dome.  He  has 
accumulated  vast  files  on  the  subject  and 
hundreds  of  let  ters  from  AEC  officials — many 
of  which  suggest  that  it  sounds  like  a  good 
Idea  and  sc-mebody  ought  to  do  something 
iibout  it. 

Not  all  of  the  letters  have  been  friendly. 
He  received  o;\e  curt  note  from  a  top  AEC 
iiraclsl,  suggesting  bluntly  that  he  nand  hli 
l•^^•n  business. 

DOME5  AVAnAFTE 

Kennedy  argues  that  a  salt  dome— unlike 
a  salt  bed — is  Isolated  from  water,  and  has 
been  for  centuries  or  the  salt  would  not  be 
there.  He  estimates  there  are  about  400 
domes  In  this  country,  several  of  v  hlch  could 
■;.<?  used  for  storage. 

lie  proposes  that  one  Ri*e  be  selected,  that 
all  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  be  done  there 
and  the  commercial  sites  across  the  country 
closed.  The  waste  products  could  be  pumped 
Umuediatcly  Into  the  salt  dome,  thereby 
eliminatlns  av.y  m-ed  for  temporary  storage 
facilities. 

'vVastes,  for  example,  could  be  put  Into 
metal  cannlsters  and  dropped  down  a  mine 
shaft.  They  would  generate  considerable  heat, 
melting  tlie  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
The  cannlsters  would  then  automatically 
self-bury  them."5elveR,  sinking  all  the  way  to 
the  impervious  rock  layer  below  the  dome. 
The  salt  above  them  would  "refreeze." 

Ad]:\cent  oil  and  gas  fields,  which  are 
xisually  fotmd  bearing  up  against  salt  domes, 
would  prevent  radlo.ictlve  materials  from 
escaping,  even  If  they  somehow  managed  to 
cet  out  of  the  dome  itself,  Kennedy  main- 
tains. Escape  from  salt  domes  would  seem 
most  unlikely,  however,  because  horizontal 
motlou  through  solid  salt  for  several  miles 
would  be  required,  he  said. 

Nearby  oil  and  gas  fields  could  also  provide 
a  repository  for  radioactive  gases  generated 
during  the  fuel  reprocessing  cycle,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  present  need  lo  release  much  ol 
that  gas  into  the  atmosphere. 

Kennedy  said  Fiance  has  been  disposing  of 
r;;d:oactive  wastes  in  salt  domes  for  years 
and  lias  had  no  serious  problems. 

"They  can't  understand  what  the  problem 
i:-  over  here,"  Kennedy  said. 

Tlie  AECs  standard  responsi^  is  that  sar 
d  mes  are  beUig  studied,  as  v.-ell  as  other  sup- 
.:iested  disposal  method.-^. 

Higgins  believes  several  n\ethods  are  pos- 
:-ii)le,  tiiV.ing  advantage  of  \arlous  geological 
lurmatlons. 

A  salt  dome  might  be  the  answer  along  thf 
Ouir  Coast,  he  said,  but  other  methods  might 
be  more  suitable  for  other  areas  of  the  cotui- 
try.  For  example,  several  huge  underground 
caverns  already  have  been  created  by  atomic 
bombs.  At  least  some  of  these  appear  to  be 
tight.  'Why  not  experiment  with  using  one 
uf  those  caverns  for  waste  disposal? 

■  TTiey  are  soinc  to  have  to  be  monitored 


for  centuries  aryway,"  Higgins  said.  "Why 
not  try  it?" 

Kennedy  disagrees  with  this  concept  be- 
cattse  he  believes  the  shock  of  the  initial 
blast  may  have  cracked  the  geological  forma- 
tions which  overlie  the  cavern. 

At  any  rate,  both  m?n  agree  that  the  prob- 
lem can  be  solved,  but  both— like  many 
others- believe  the  AEC  is  not  moviuj  In 
t?iat  direction. 

Tli-c  AECs  standard  response  is  that  sug- 
gctlon."!  such  PS  these  are  being  "studied. " 
M\joR  sca-Rcns  for  article  o:r  ki-llf,\r  v/astc 

Principal  sources  for  the  accorananyii^?; 
tiory  on  radioactive  waste  products  include: 

Consultants  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
:  .i':.-ion;  experts  both  inside  and  outside  of 
the  AEC,  and  one  scientist  v,!io  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  many  of  il-.c  AECs  m.<ijoj 
programs. 

Personal  correspondence  between  o  le  con- 
.^lUant  and  ninnerous  AEC  otTicials. 

A  sef-ret  1968  report  (Observations  Con- 
cerning the  Management  of  High-level  Radio- 
r.ctlve  Waste  Material)  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  by  the  U.S.  Comp- 
troller G.'>neral. 

.\  1906  report  by  the  Nation.-i!  Academy  ol 
Sciences;  plus  mimero'.is  AEC  publications 
n-'i\  reports. 

E.KHIBIT  7 

ir.  .'M  the  Los  Anseles  Times,  July  23.  19731 

R.*niO.U  TIVE    RIVEB — NOCLEAB     WASTE.'! 

Seeping  Into  Columbia 
(By  Lee  Dye) 

rra.iti-es  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
-ion  have  led  to  the  deliberate  contamina- 
tion of  the  ground  water  beneath  the  AECs 
Hanford  Reservation  In  southeastern  Wash- 
ington and  the  National  Reactor  Testing 
Station  near  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

The  operations  have  placed  the  AEC  on  a 
collision  course  with  other  government  agen- 
cies and  will  lead  to  at  least  one  lawsuit  in 
the  weeks  ahead. 

The  Times  disclosed  July  5  that  half  a  mil- 
lion gallons  of  highly  radioactive  liquid 
waste  have  leaked  accidentally  Into  the  soil 
at  Hanford.  AEC  officials  contend  the  spilled 
materials  will  never  reach  the  nearby  Colum- 
bia River  and  their  views  were  reported  in 
the  Julv  5  story. 

But  In  addition,  the  AEC  has  been  delib- 
erately discharging  low-level  radioactive 
liqttlds  Into  the  soil  at  Hanford  and  in  Ida- 
ho. As  a  result,  some  radionuclides  have  al- 
ready entered  the  Columbia,  and  the  ground 
water  at  both  sites  has  been  contaminated. 

That  practice  came  under  fire  three  years 
ago  by  officials  with  the  federal  Water  Quality 
.Administration  who  were  startled  by  the 
AECs  definition  of  pollution  during  an  In- 
vesHgallon  of  the  Idaho  Palls  facility. 

The  Investigators  fotmd  that  contamina- 
tion of  the  ground  water  belov.-  some  areas 
of  the  facility  exceeded  federal  standards. 
Hnv.cvpr  the  AEC  argued  tliat  no  one  wv.s 
using  the  ground  water  beneath  the  reser- 
vation and  said  by  the  time  the  water 
reached  tlie  area  where  it  would  be  tised 
most  of  the  contaminants  would  have  been 
leeched  out  by  the  soil. 

In  a  1970  report  on  Waste  Treatment  and 
Disposal  Operations  at  NR'IS.  vhe  federal 
Water  Quality  Administration  noted: 

"(NRTS)  defines  pollution  as  the  pres- 
ence in  the  environment  of  sxibstances  In 
quantities  which  are  injurious  to  human, 
plant,  or  animal  li'e  or  to  property,  and 
operates  under  the  policy  that  chemical 
waste  can  be  discharged  to  the  regional 
ground  water  supply  to  the  extent  that  the 
receiving  water  quaiity.  at  the  point  of  first 
use.  does  not  exceed  the  recommended  upper 
limit  of  the  drinking  water  standards  of  the 
Public  Health  Senice. 

"Under  this  policy,  a  severe  deterioration 
in  ground  water  quali+y  beneath  the  NRTS 
and  a  deterioration  in  water  qua'ity  out.  ide 


the  NRTS  could  occf.r  without  being  Inter- 
preted as  water  pollution." 

Quoxr  co>:cESNS  scientists 

The  report  noted  that  chemical  conlami- 
nauts  in  ground  water  below^  one  area  of  the 
NRTS  already  exceeded  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice standards  for  drinking  water,  but  the 
AEC  did  not  regard  it  as  water  pollution  be- 
cause 'there  is  no  injury  to  human,  plant,  or 
animal  life  or  to  property  at  this  time." 

The  last  three  v.ords  of  that  quote — "at 
this  lime  " — focui  on  the  reason  some  sci- 
entists are  concerned. 

The  movement  of  water  beneath  the  sur- 
face is  subject  to  subtle  changes,  sometimes 
prompliid  by  events  some  distance  away. 
';uoh  as  natural  flooding,  irrigation  projec'vb 
or  ihe  construction  of  dams.  In  addition, 
changing  population  patterns  may  place 
greater  diaius  on  the  water  supply  and  could 
result  in  tapping  the  water  at  a  diflerent 
place,  such  as  closer  to  the  NRTS. 

The  AECs  practices  in  this  area  v  ill  re- 
sult In  a  lawsuit  which  wUl  be  fUed  soon  by 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Cotmcil,  Inc 
of  Palo  Alto.  John  E.  Bryson,  an  atlornes 
with  NRDC,  said  the  fauit  will  deal  ma;n'.;. 
with  the  AECs  activities  at  Hanford.  the 
sprawling  reservation  near  Richland,  Wash., 
where  plutonium  has  been  produced  f .  r 
three  decades  for  use  in  construction  of  nu- 
clear  weapons. 

Reactors  used  to  produce  the  plutoniuni 
also  produced  hundreds  of  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  radioactive  and  chemical  waste  prod- 
ucts. Some  of  the  materials  are  so  hot  from 
their  own  radioactivity  that  they  boll  for 
years  and  must  be  cooled  to  keep  them 
from  melting  the  steel  and  concrete  tanlts  in 
which  they  are  stored. 

Many  of  the  tanks  have  leaked  in  recent 
vears,  "releasing  half  a  million  gallons  of  ri\- 
dioactive  liquids  into  the  soil. 

In  addition,  the  reactors  produced  milUoni 
of  gallons  of  waste  products  of  considerably 
lower  radioactivity,  called  "low  level"  or  '  ii.- 
termediate  level"  waste. 

Tills  material  has  been  disposed  of  by 
dumping  it  Into  sumps,  trenches  or  dugouts 
called  "cribs." 

Most  of  the  radioactive  materials  In  this 
category  are  relatively  short-lived  radioiso- 
topes that  decay  before  reaching  the  ground 
water.  Isotopes  thai  would  remain  dangerous 
for  t'lany  years  pose  a  greater  threat,  but 
they  are  lield — mostly — within   the  soil. 

LIMITS   EXCEEDED 

However,  according  to  papers  presc-.ued  in 
international  sympositmis  in  Vienna  U-  1967 
and  1970.  some  long-lived  radionuclides  have 
been  found  in  the  ground  water  beneatii 
Hanford.  The  paper.<^,  presented  by  scientist.^ 
direciU  associated  with  the  operation,  con 
limed  that  in  some  cases  the  conceutratioa 
exceeded  public  drinking  water  limits.  One 
report  stated: 

•  Eight  long-lived  radionuclides  have  been 
detected  in  the  ground  water  underlying 
the.-e  disposal  sites.  They  ar'  strontium  90. 
cesium  137.  cobalt  60.  iodine  125,  carbon  14. 
ruihenium  106,  tritium,  and  technetium  99. 
Of  the  eigiit  nuclides  just  listed,  only 
ruthenium  and  tritium  are  routinely  detect- 
able in  the  ground  wa*er  In  concentrations 
oxoeedi'ig  ii'.e  public  drinking  water  limit.-^. 
Concentrations  of  strontium  90  are  occasion- 
ally detected  above  these  limits  "oeneatii 
soiiiC  of  the  crios  which  hi've  been  removed 
frcm    service." 

The  papers  coniinned  also  thnt  some  of  the 
radicnuchde.-  hud  reached  the  nearby  Co- 
lumbia River,  but  not  in  concentrations 
above  drinking  water  standards. 

riic  revelations  caused  some  concern,  even 
ou  nil  international  level  In  the  transcript 
oi  the  symposium,  a  noted  Russian  scientiti. 
V.  I.  Spitsyn,  observed: 

I  was  interested  in  the  results  presented 
in  this  paper  because  the  problem  of  the 
rfleii.-.e  of  radionuclides  at  tliis  site  came  up 
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at.  the  Second   CSeneva  Con;  jrence   In    1958. 

/.;  that  time  Soviet  scientis  s  express.d  the 

vi'  w  that  radionuclides  were 

tv>e   ground   water. 
•L&ter  en,  at  the  1959  Moiif 

c  .   the  Disposal   of   Radioa<  ti\e   Wastes,   It 

V  vs  reported   that  radionuc  ides  had  actu- 

i.:!y  reached  the  ground  wat(  r  but  that  they 

v.ere   still   a  long   way   Iron 

Kiver. 

"We  have  now  heard  that  ikdividiial  radio- 
nuclides have  moved  many  :i 
irom  the  original  site.  While 
that  this  phenomenon  repr 
hazard  at  the  present  time,  tl  lere  is  no  doubt 
that  the  radionuclides  are  n  oving  and  that 
this  movement  is  not  under 
Spltsyn  served  for  years 
the  Institute  of  Ph>sical  C  ( 
e:ny  of  Sciences.  USSR.  He 
In  radioactive  elements  in 
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bound  to  reach 


aco  Conference 


tlie  Columbia 


ilometers  away 
I  don't  suppose 
sents   any  real 


control." 
as  director  of 
emistry,  Acad- 
has  specialized 
le  soil  and  is  a 


t!)ree-t]me   winner   of   the   i  irder   of  Lenin. 


Tlie    American    scientist 
paper,  D.  J.  Brown,  argued 
r.idtonuclide.'i  in  the  ground  ■ 
at    the    earlier    conferences 


presenting  the 
that  details  on 
ater  were  given 
and    that    con- 


centrations of  nuclides  ente)  ing  the  Colum 


dri!;king    water 


dernl   Environ- 
San    Francisco 


bia    were    "well    below    the 
limits." 

The  question  cf  control,  Ated  by  Spit.syn 
also  troubles  many  Americr  n   scientists 

Robert  C.  Scott  of  the  f 
mental  Protection  Apencys 
office  was  on  a  team  of  expert  3  who  examined 
1>ie  AEC's  waste  manageme  it  program  for 
tl-.e  National  Academy  of  Sc  ence  The  team 
Issued  a  report  in  1GG6  wh  ch  sharply  crl 
ticized  the  AEC  on  inany  a  rpects  of  waste 
manai£;ement 

Scott,  who  maintains  that  the  AEC's  safety 
procedures  are  better  than    iiost  other  gov- 


oncerned      over 
te  leicl  wa.'-tes 


ne  is  that  they 
it,"  Scctt  told 


different  levels 
vater  table.  The 
is  beneficial 
s  travel  toward 


the  fact  that 


ernmental      agencies,      is 
dumping  low  and  intermedi  >. 
directly  Into  the  ground. 

"The  thing  that  troubles 
no  longer  have  control  ove: 
The  Times 

As  the  liquid  passes  through  the  soil,  some 
of  the  nuclides  are  trapped  1  y  relatively  im- 
permeable layers  of  rock  at 
between  the  surface  and  the 
phenomenon,  called  "perchii 
In  that  It  delays  the  materia 
the  ground  water,  thus  allowing  more  time 
for  radioactive  decay. 

But  whr-t  troubles  Scot 
springs  are  formed  in  a  sln^lar  way.  Water 
enters  the  ground  at  one  lev  ■!.  travels  along 
a  relatively  impermeable  la;  er  of  rock  un 
derground.  and  eventually  r  surfaces  some 
where  else  or  feeds  Into  a-.i^ther  stream  or 
river. 

It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  springs  in  the  future  lould  leech  out 
the  material  which  has  be4n  concentrated 
on  the  rocks  beneath  the  cr 
to  the  Columbia  or  into  si 
quifiers  which  supply  drinklr  ;  water  to  com- 
munltie.';  in  the  Pacific  Nort  iwest 

The  results  could  be  s  jnificant,  par- 
ticularly in  the  c.se  of  son  e  selected  ma 
terlals.  When  radionuclides  each  the  river 
they  are  extremely  diluted  but  in  some 
cases  they  are  reconcentrateq  later  at  vari- 
ous levels  of  the  food  chain 

Because  of  its  chemical  broperties,  ce- 
sium, for  example,  tends  to  concentrate  in 
fresiiwater  fish.  Some  authoi  itics  have  said 
that  the  concentration  mny  be  as  great  as 
1,000  times  the  level  of  co4tamination  in 
tiie  water  itself. 

The  Columbia  River   is   th 
of  the  greatest  salmon   run 


heme  of  one 

in   the  entire 

world,   and   the  river's  salmdn   turn   up  on 


dinner  tables  all  around  the 


In   contrast  to  the  accidei  tal   leakage   of 


H;;:iford's  high  level  storage 
of  cribs,  trenches  and  sumps 
lower  level  waste  has  been 


And  there  have  Leen  instr  nces  when  the 
cr)'-s  arid  si;mps  have  been  u  ed  for  disposal 
of  higher  level  wastes  on  an  e  nergency  basis. 


icott    contends. 


bs  and  carry  It 
bterranean  ac- 


jlobe. 


tanks,  the  use 
for  disposal  of 
eliberate. 


One  of  the  papers  presented  hi  the  1967 
Vienna  Conference  notes  that  in  !9C4  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  radlocative  liquid  was 
dumped  into  a  Hanford  "swamp"  during  an 
emergency.  The  liquid  caused  the  water  level 
ill  the  swamp  to  fluctuate. 

The  paper  stated:  "At  the  edge  of  the 
s.vanip,  fluctuation  :n  water  level  periodical- 
ly exposed  cor.t.nniinated  mud  wiiicii  dried 
cut  and  became  airborne. " 

!n  other  words,  the  wind  blew  it  away. 

Tlie  AEC  has  maintr.incct  that  these  prob- 
1,  ms  are  not  seriouc. 

The  Nnturnl  Resources  Defer^e  Coimcil 
disagrees  and  has  asked  tlie  AEC  to  furnish 
an  environmental  impact  statement  on  waste 
di':posr,l  at  Hnnford  and  elsewhere. 

■fhe  AEC  has  declined,  and  the  council 
expects  to  file  suit  soon  in  an  e.7ort  to  force 
t-ie  AEC  to  stop  dumping  the  wa.ste  until 
the  ^t.itf.ment  is  filed. 

Exhibit  8 
[From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Aug.  2.  1973) 

Ike's  Plan  Makes  U>jited  States  a  DtTMP 
Area  for  Atomic  Waste 

( By  L€e  Dye ) 

Deadly  radioactive  waste  products  froin 
n'.'clear  reactors  in  foreign  countries  are  be- 
ine  Imported  Into  the  Ui'.ited  States  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  serl- 
our  problems  in  storing  its  own  radioactive 
waite.<r. 

At  this  point,  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  is  well  on  its  v.ay  to  becoming  the 
sTor.''j;e  area  for  rsdiocative  waste  for  much 
of  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  officials  conceded  that 
t'le  United  States  has  net  solved  its  own 
problems  of  waste  disposal. 

However,  radlocative  waste  products  are 
already  in  storage  here  from  Japan,  Canada 
and  Italy,  and  many  other  countries  will 
join  that  list  soon. 

American  made  ii'.iclear  power  plants  are 
going  into  service  in  many  countries  around 
the  world.  The  American  firms  that  build 
the  reactors  also  hold  contracts  for  reproc- 
essing the  fuel,  the  source  for  nearly  all  of 
the  lethal  radioacti%'e  waste  prodvicts  gener- 
ated by  nuclear  reactors. 

The  fuel  rods  must  be  returned  to  this 
country  for  reprocessing,  and  the  wastes  re- 
main here. 

This  predicament  evolved  from  the  Atoms 
For  Peace  Program  which  the  late  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  laid  before  the  United 
Nations  on  Dec.  8,  1953.  In  a  dramatic  speech, 
Eisenhower  pledged  "this  nation  to  the 
peaceful  exploitation  of  the  atom  on  a  world- 
wide basis." 

He  followed  up  on  that  theme  two  years 
later  In  a  message  to  scientists  from  all  over 
the  world  who  had  gathered  in  Geneva  for 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Peaceful 
U'PS  of  Atomic  Energy.  Referring  to  his 
earlier  speech.  Eisenhower  said: 

"I  stated  then,  and  I  reaffirm  now,  that 
the  United  States  pledges  its  determination 
to  help  find  ways  by  which  the  miraculous 
inventiveness  of  man  shall  not  be  dedicated 
to  his  death  but  consecrated  to  his  IMe. 

"This  pledge  which  we  cave  20  months  ago 
has  become  the  law  of  our  land,  written  into 
our  .statutes  by  the  American  Congress  and 
the  new  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  The  new 
act  states  in  forthright  language  that  we 
recognize  our  respoixsibiUties  to  share  with 
others,  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  what  we 
know  of  the  peaceful  atomic  art." 

That  pledge  led  the  United  States  into 
a  vorldwUle  program  aimed  at  developing 
rtrmic  energy.  United  States  scientists  were 
dispatched  to  foreign  capitals  to  encovirage 
the  use  of  nuclear  power,  and  foreign  scien- 
tists ?,nd  technicians  were  imported  by  the 
planeload  so  that  they  might  learn  from 
our  experiences. 

Over  the  years  American  Industry  moved 
to  the  forefront  In  the  promotion  of  nuclear 
power.   Today,   companies  such   as   General 


Electric  and  Westlnghonse  build  nuclear 
reactors  lor  foreign  countries  arotind  the 
world. 

But  as  Dr.  Frank  Pittman,  director  of  waste 
management  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, noted  In  an  interview  with  the 
Times,  "more  money  is  to  be  made  in  the 
fuel  than  In  the  reactors  themselves." 

"General  Electric  produces  fuel  for  reac- 
tors they  have  sold  fironnd  the  world,"  Pitt- 
mnn  said. 

"The  sales  contracts  require  the  buyer 
to  purchase  fuel  from  G  E." 

That  means  that  the  fuel  rods  from  the 
rc.Tctors  niu.st  be  removed  from  time  to  time 
r.nrt  shipped  bark  to  the  General  Electric 
Reprocessing  Center  in  Morris,  111.  Reusable 
uranium  and  other  salable  radioisotopes  will 
be  extracted  from  the  fuel  rods,  leaving  con- 
siderable amounts  of  extremely  deadly  radio- 
.Tcti\'e  waste. 

Those  waste  prcxlucts  will  remain  in  this 
co'.iiitry  under  what  the  AEC  calls  perpetual 
care. 


Exhibit  9 
[From  Science  magazine,  Aug.  24,  1973) 

Radiation  Spill  at  Hanford:  The  Anatomy 
OF  AN  Accident 

(By  Robert  Gillette) 

For  most  of  the  7000  workers  at  the  Atomic 
Fnergy  Comnaission's  vast  Hanford  Re- 
servation— and  for  most  of  the  26,000  citizens 
of  Richland.  Washington,  Hanford's  residen- 
tial appendage — nuclear  energy  long  ago  lost 
its  atira  of  mystery.  They  grew  up  with  the 
atom  in  a  way  most  American  did  not;  they 
learned  to  live  near,  if  not  exactly  to  lore, 
potentially  hazardous  sources  of  radiation, 
and  they  learned  to  take  for  granted  the 
strange  Jargon  and  paraphernalia  of  the 
business — "radwaste,"  the  film  badges,  tiie 
head-to-tce  coveralls,  the  scintillation 
counters.  If  iuiclear  energy  meant  a  mu.sh- 
room  cloud  tc  most  Americans,  it  means  a 
way  of  life  to  those  at  Hanford. 

Nestled  in  a  crook  of  the  Columbia  River 
in  a  dry,  almost  empty  corner  of  south-cen- 
tral Washington,  the  570-square-mile  re- 
servation was  the  site  of  one  of  the  three 
"atomic  cities"  that  the  Army  built  for  the 
^lanhattan  project.  During  the  war  and  for 
25  years  thereafter,  great  complexes  of  pro- 
duction reactors  and  chemical  plants  (there 
are  nine  reactors,  all  but  one  of  which  has 
been  mothballed)  turned  out  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  kilograms  of  plutonium  for  the  na- 
tion's swollen  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  the  process,  the  chemical  plants  also 
turned  out  more  than  70  million  gallons  of 
intensely  radioactive  liquid  waste.  The  AEC 
has  been  slowly  evaporating  the  waste  down 
into  solid  cakes  of  salt  and  storing  the  cakes 
in  steel  tanks;  42  million  gallons  of  the 
v\aste  are  still  in  liquid  form,  however. 
Either  way,  it  remains  an  exotic  legacy  of 
the  postwar  arms  buildup  that  will  have 
to  be  guarded  for  centuries  until  radioactive 
decay  renders  it  harmless. 

The  waste  Is  also  an  aspect  of  nuclear 
energy  that  Hanfordlans  have  learned  to  live 
with  quite  well.  Perhaps  because  of  this 
necessary  accommodation  with  fne  atom, 
and  perhaps  because  spills  of  radioactive 
waste  are  not  all  that  unusual  at  Hanford, 
officials  of  the  Atlantic  Richfield  Hanford 
Company — the  AP:C  contractor  In  day-to- 
day ciiarge  of  ail  this  nuclear  garbage — 
evinced  no  signs  of  urgency  in  June  as  hints 
appeared  of  yet  another  spill. 

In  fact,  they  kept  the  bad  news  to  them- 
selves for  an  entire  working  day.  Having 
confirmed  at  a  9  am.  meeting  on  Friday  8 
June  that  some  of  the  waste  was  missing, 
ARHCO  officials  waited  until  4:25  that  after- 
noon before  telephoning  the  AEC's  Richland 
office  and  relaying  the  news:  One  of  the  old- 
est and  largest  of  151  underground  tanks  of 
"high-level"  waste  was  leaking. 

No  one  knew  how  long  tank  106  T  had 
been  leaking,  or  how  much  of  Its  caustic, 
boiling  contents  had  seeped  Into  the  sandy 
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soil  near  the  center  of  the  reservation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  one  was  certain  how  much 
liquid  had  been  In  the  tank  In  the  first  place. 
Nevertheless,  the  AEC  was  advised  that 
emergency  pumping  operations  would  begin 
late  that  night  to  salvage  what  remained  in 
the  533.000-gallon  tank. 

It  was  only  around  noon  on  S.iUirday  9 
J\:ne  that  federal  authorities  and  ARHCO 
technicians  began  to  grtisp  tiie  majinltude 
of  the  problem.  Picking  through  what  re- 
cent records  they  could  find  of  the  leaking 
t.-.nk's  contents  (a  month  later,  some  rec- 
ords were  still  missing),  tcchniciuns  calcu- 
Ifited  that  the  seepage  had  begun  "on  or 
aDout"  20  April.  For  51  d;\ys  thereafter, 
roughly  2,500  gpllons  of  liquid  waste  had 
dribbled  out  of  the  steel-:.nd-concreto  tank 
each  day;  the  tot.al  loss  Is  estunatcd  at 
115.000  gallons,  contnining  40  000  curies  cf 
cesium-137;  14.000  curies  of  strontium-90, 
4  curies  of  plutonium,  and  smaller  amounts 
oi  assorted  fission  byproducts. 

The  AEC  has  methodically  and  deliberately 
di-sposed  of  far  larger  amounts  of  radiouc- 
tlvity  In  Hanford's  soil  over  the  pest  25  years, 
ruid  quite  safely,  it  Insists.  Other  hig'.i-levoi 
waste  tanks  have  also  leaked.  Betv.een  Au- 
gust 1958,  and  this  June,  an  estimated 
422,000  gallons  containing  more  than  half 
a  million  curies  seeped  out  of  15  other  tanks, 
all  of  which  have  Eli'ce  bten  "retired."  But 
the  leak  In  106-T  wr.a  something  different. 
It  vas  the  largest  single  accidental  release 
of  radioactive  waste  in  the  commission's 
history,  and  easily  its  most  embarrassing 
incident  since  Project  Baneberry,  a  weapons 
test  that  went  awry  in  Nevada  in  1970,  send- 
ing a  puff  of  fallout  all  the  way  to  the  Cana- 
dian border. 

Not  surprisingly.  Htuford'j  big  lenk  has 
blossomed  Into  one  of  tiie  AEC's  v.orst  pub- 
lic relations  disasters  in  years.  I.';ivironnientnl 
groups  have  filed  a  fiurry  of  lawsuits  tceking 
to  stop  the  flow  of  wastes  from  Htiiiford's  two 
chemical  reprocessing  plants,  and  the  spill 
has  brought  out  a  rash  of  frightened  head- 
lines up  and  down  the  West  Coast.  On  the 
morning  of  5  July,  for  instance,  22  days  after 
the  AEC  at  Richland  Issvied  a  press  release  de- 
scribing the  accident,  readers  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  awoke  to  a  six-column  baiiiier 
across  the  front  page  declaring  "Nuclear 
Wastes  Peril  Thousands."  Thomas  A.  Nem- 
zek,  the  AEC's  general  manager  at  Hanford, 
has  even  been  getting  worried  letters  from 
his  relatives.  "They're  wondering  what's  go- 
ing on,"  he  says.  "Ai-e  we  dropping  into  a 
hole,  slipping  Into  the  sea?" 

Whether  anyone  Is  actually  impel  lied  Is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  AEC  commissioner  Clar- 
ence E.  Larson  says  that  he's  "distressed  at 
implications  that  large  masses  of  people  are 
endangered";  as  evidence  to  the  contrary,  he 
notes  that  radioactivity  In  the  Columbia 
River,  downstream  from  Hanford.  Is  less  than 
half  that  present  naturally  in  the  Potomac 
River.  Nemzek,  for  his  part,  contends  that 
no  high-level  waste  has  ever  reached  ground- 
water at  Hanford,  and  he  adds  that,  even  if 
all  the  waste  stored  at  Hanford  did  somehow 
escape  and  reach  grotjndwater.  radioactivity 
In  the  Columbia  River  would  still  remain 
within  drinking  water  standards.  In  any 
case,  the  site's  7000  workers  are  going  about 
iheir  normal  routines,  and  Richland,  at  last 
report,  was  calm. 

More  to  this  point  is  what  the  incident 
reveals  about  the  keenness  of  the  AEC's  vigi- 
lance over  the  nation's  vast  and  expanding 
ctore  of  nuclear  processing  wastes,  75  percent 
of  which  are  stored  at  Hanford.  Is  the  AEC 
really  prepared  to  manage  thousands  of 
pounds  of  wastes  that  civilian  nuclear  power 
pliaits  will  be  generating  in  the  years  ahead'.' 
And  how.  exactly,  could  it  lose  the  equivalent 
of  a  railroad  tank  car  full  of  radioactive 
liquid  hot  enough  to  boil  itself  for  years  on 
end  and  knock  a  Geiger  counter  off  scale  at 
11  hundred  paces? 

The  AEC  has  been  asking  itself  such  ques- 


tions lately,  and,  with  notable  candor.  Is  let- 
ting the  public  have  a  look  at  the  answers. 
In  response  to  lawsuits  filed  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  and  other  en- 
vironmental groups,  the  AEC  has  promised 
to  WTlte  an  environmental  impact  statement 
assessing  the  full  range  of  its  waste  manage- 
ment programs;  it  is  opening  up  nuclear 
waste  information  centers  in  five  cities;  aiul 
it  Is  publishing  a  1098-entry  bibliorraphy  of 
research  papers  covering  storage  and  dispcsi'l 
of  v.aslps  at  Hanford  from  1951  to  the  present. 

The  first  real  product  of  this  open-windo.v 
policy  is  a  ]'?9-page  report  on  tiie  causes  cf 
June's  record  leak.  The  report,  written  by  a 
foiir-man  ccmmitlee  appointed  by  Ncmzrk, 
attributes  ti-.e  accident  partly  to  aghig  tanUs 
nud  primitive  monitoring  technologv,  but 
mostly  to  rn:inaserlal  laxity  and  human  error 
oil  the  part  of  Atlantic  Richfield.  The  report 
also  contains  a  brief  admission  that  tlie  AEC's 
Richland  ojjeratlons  oifice.  which  is  supposed 
to  supervi.^5  Hpiiford  contr.tctors,  failed  to 
detect  flagiiuit  deficiencies  in  management 
of  Hpulord's  13  waste  storage  tank  "farms." 

Tlie  bimfjling  attributed  to  Atlantic  Rich- 
field (whicii  has  dcltned  to  comment  on  the 
raport  i  would  be  unbecoming  for  a  munici- 
pal .sev.'nge  plant,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
nation's  main  repository  for  nuclear  waste. 
In  practice,  tliere  are  two  ways  of  detecting 
a  leaking  tank.  While  neither  method  has 
c'lp.nged  muoh  since  the  Manhattan  Project, 
the-  both  work  passably  well  if  everyone 
nav.5  attention  to  his  job.  For  one.  tank  ivm 
opov  .tors  wero  supposed  to  take  weekly  read- 
ings of  fluid  levels.  Second,  thev  were  sup- 
po'vd  to  take  weekly  or  monthly  radiation 
rescUiigs  .It  dry  wells  spotted  around  the 
tanks.  If  fluid  levels  sank  and  radiation  in 
t!ic  uells  rose,  thnt  meant  a  tr.nk  was  leakl.i;;. 
Simple,  but  not  fall-safe. 

T:\c  problem,  according  to  the  report,  was 
that  the  operutors  who  took  the  reading": 
did  not  know  how  to  interpret  them;  and  a 
day  shift  supervisor  in  charge  of  half  of  Han- 
ford's tanks,  who  did  know  how  to  read  the 
data,  lei  6  weeks  worth  of  charts  and  graphs 
pile  up  on  his  desk,  because  of  "the  pres.,  of 
other  duties,"  he  said  later,  and  never  got 
around  to  reviewing  them;  and  consequently 
a  "proce.ss  control"  technician  elsewhere  at 
Hanford,  who  was  supposed  to  be  reviewing 
the  tank  readings  for  "long-term  trends." 
received  no  data  for  more  than  a  month. 
The  technician,  who  was  not  Identified, 
waited  until  30  May  to  complain  about  the 
delays,  but  he  nevertheless  emerges  ns  the 
hero  in  this  dismal  story.  FragmenLary  read- 
ings of  fluid  levels  in  106-T  arrived  In  his 
hands  on  Thursday  7  June,  "out  It  was  enough 
to  show  that  something  was  amiss.  Tlie  tech- 
nician pull  out  the  alarm;  the  supervisor 
confirmed  the  leak  the  next  morning  after 
checking  his  I'ecords  and  promptly  resigned. 

All  of  this,  the  report  says,  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  more  far-reaching  deficiencies  that 
AEC  officials  had  previously  failed  to  notice 
or  fully  appreciate.  Communications  witliin 
the  tank  farm  management  wrre  chronically 
poor;  there  was  no  "well-defined,  formal- 
ized training  program"  for  operators  and  no 
systematic  checking  of  their  qualifications; 
written  and  oral  Instructions  to  tank  oper- 
ators were  neither  "consistently  applied  nor 
completely  understood";  nor  was  there  evi- 
dence that  supervisors  were  checking  "the 
operator's  knowledge  of  what  he  has  learned"; 
no  formal  preventive  maintenance  program 
for  monitoring  equipment  existed;  and  no 
evidence  could  be  found  that  top-ranking 
ARHCO  officials  were  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  the  leaky  tank  farms,  in  spite  of  pres- 
sure from  tlie  AEC  to  tighten  up  monitoring 
procedures  and  in  spite  cf  a  "growing  num- 
ber of  radioactive  leaks,  "  as  an  ARHCO  mem- 
orandum from  September  1972  puts  it. 

For  all  Its  shortcomings,  though.  Atlantic 
Richfield  did  no  more  than  make  the  worst 
of  bad  circumstances.  Monitoring  sy.=;tems 
were  so  primitive  tliat,  even  If  everyone  had 


performed  up  to  expectations,  between  27,000 
and  38,000  gallons  of  waste  would  still  have 
been  lost.  Moreover,  the  tanks  were  wearing 
out  (106-T  was  built  In  1943-44,  and  108 
others  still  In  use  are  more  than  20  years 
old)  and  the  AEC  knew  it, 

MULTIPLE  WARNING 

Indted,  as  if  periodic  leaks  were  not  sulfi- 
clent  warning,  from  1953  to  1971  private  con- 
sultant.'^, the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  tiie 
Government  Accounting  Office  (an  investi- 
gative aim  of  Congress)  all  had  warned  tlie 
AEC  that  It  was  courtiiig  trouble  by  its  con- 
tinuing reliance  on  the  technology  of  the 
1£40'3  to  store  tlie  iiuclear  wastes  of  the 
'CO's  and  '70's.  In  tlie  face  of  this  advice,  the 
AEC  .stepped  up  its  tolidificaticn  program 
but  turned  down  rcqneeis  from  Hanford  con- 
tractors in  1959  and  1361  to  build  new  tank;- 
(Since  then  the  AEC  lias  built  six  new  tanks 
and  h.io  two  more  under  construction,  but 
has  been  forced  to  decomniLssiou  25  as  con- 
firmed or  suspected  "leakers.") 

One  of  the  first  cautionary  nolej  Is  found 
in  a  classified  study  of  Hanford  groundwater 
characteristics,  prepared  by  the  U.S.G.S.  in 
1953.  Observing  that  tank-.stored  wastes  and 
interconnecting  pipelines  had  occasionally 
leaked,  this  report  called  the  tanks  a  "poten- 
tial hazard"  and  concluded  that  their  "triie 
structural  ll/e  ...  lis]  not  entirely  known.  " 
The  U.S.G.S.  report  was  declassified  In  1960, 
but  was  not  piibliahed  in  the  open  literature 
until  this  year   (as  Professional  Paper  717). 

Nevertheless,  on  29  Jaiiary  1959,  the  then 
manager  of  Hanford  chemical  plants,  Her- 
bert M.  Parker,  told  a  conprc;;iiional  hearing 
on  nuclear  waste  disposal  that  he  confidently 
expected  the  storage  tanks  to  remain  servi.:e- 
able  for  "decades  '  and  possibly  for  as  long 
as  500  years.  Asked  whether  anv  had  ever 
leaked.  Parker  replied  that  fluid  levels  in 
some  had  undergone  "suspicious'  osclif.- 
tloiis.  but  that  "wc  a-e  persuaded  that  none 
has  ei-er  leaked  " 

A  GAO  report  dated  29  May  ises  tells  a 
rather  diiTerent  story,  however.  Bv  then,  ten 
tanks  at  Hansford  had  leaiied  227.000  gallons 
of  waste,  all  of  which  was  said  to  be  held 
In  the  soil  beneath  the  tanks.  The  first  major 
leak,  of  35,000  gallons,  occurred  In  Aueus; 
1957.  6  months  before  Parker  had  testified. 
Later,  the  service  life  ol  remaining  tanks  had 
been  reliably  estimated  at  10  to  20  years.  The 
GAO  said  structural  weaknesses  and  corro- 
sion were  "almost  certainly  present"  In  14 
tanks.  4  of  which  had  previously  leaked  but 
were  still  In  use.  The  AEC  had  apparentlv 
ignored  the  advice  of  consultam  'i  from  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  who  said 
that  some  tanks  were  being  stre.'ised  "well  be- 
yond accepted  design  limits"  aitd  that  the 
wisdom  ot  reusing  such  tanl-s  was  "debat- 
able." 

Waste  managers  at  Hanford  had  little 
choice  In  the  matter,  however.  Liquid  wastes 
continued  to  pour  from  the  reprocessing 
plants,  but  the  only  spare  tanks  on  hand 
were  those  with  known  weaknesses.  Betwser. 
1963  and  1905.  the  GAO  said,  the  AEC  had 
found  itself  in  an  even  les.s  tenable  posi- 
tion, with  no  empty  spares  on  hand.  Thi's. 
in  November  1963,  tank  farm  operators  had 
watched  helplessly  from  afar  as  lank  105-A — 
9  years  old,  with  a  capacity  of  1  million 
gallons  of  high-level  waste — sprang  a  smali 
leak  that  was  later  traced  to  a  crarkcd  .seam 
In  full  knowledge  of  this  weakness.  Hanford 
continued  to  u«e  105-A  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  was  no  other  place  to  put  it"9-«;pn- 
tents.  Indeed,  after  the  initial  leak  seem 
to  seal  itself,  Hanford's  waste  managers  filled 
it  e\en  fuller  than  before,  exceeding  the 
tank's  design   capacity  by   10  percent. 

In  January  1965  tank  105-A  sustained 
further  damage  from  a  powerful  Internal 
steam  explosion  that  .shook  the  ground  and 
battered  tank  Instruments.  But  the  tank 
held,  and  it  remained  In  use  until  1968. 

The  upshot  of  the  GAO's  investigation  was 
an  exhortation  to  tlie  AEC  to    'devote  more 
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vigorous   attention"'   to    Its 
meiit  problems.  The  GAO 
sified,  stamped  "secret*  on 
remained  under  wraps  until 
One  month   later,  the   GAO 
follow-up   report   that   cUeU 
toward  solidifying  liquid  was 
out  the  aging  tanks.  Taking 
new  leaks,  however,  tl^e 
creased  po.>:-ibllity"  of  still 
\irged  an  "increased  .  .  .  le 
waste  management  prrgrn?r 

AEC   officials   Insist   that 
were  tr.ken  to  heart,  not  Ig 
respoii.se,  they  say,  wnste  so 
grains  were  stepped  up,  to 
waste  and  eliminate  the  nee 
age.    Technological    a.  rt    fn 
however,  have  iTjpedcd  this 
the  AEC  expected  to  have  c-x 
rent  waste  flows  by  197;;  new 
is  1976,  nlthongh  the  AEC  is 
Rs!cins  Congres.'i  for  a  .^uj; 
prinlijn  to  speed  thi-.g^.  alor 

CIVILIAN  WA.STES  AHE 

■What  does  all  th  s  have  t 
AEC's  ability  to  handle  wast 
power  plants?  Not  much,  the 

"It's  an  entirely  dlfTercnt 
missioner  Larson  said  In  an 
precautions  we  take  to  keep 
plant  wastes]  trom  getting 
will  l>e  much  greater  than 
wastes  at  Hanford.  r.i-c'  our 
will  be  much  crreater. " 

The  main  dlfferencr.  1j  that 
processing  plants   v.  ill   solid 
wastes  almost   immediately, 
ihem  to  the  AEC  f.or  1 

In  ihe  meantime,  the  i 
h.-!S  suggested  to  the  ARC  t 
for  human  error  may  be  Ics.i 
The  commlision  is  ;i,o):lng 
figemcnt  practices  r.t  its  ct 
and  Haurord  c;ai!i"i  a  licit: 
over  lis  troublesome  tanks.  1 
new  read  three  times  c  day  ii 
a   computerized,   automated 
system  Is  being  rushed  to 
there  is  said  to  have  been  a 
slceplnf^  watchdogs  in  tbe 

In  spite  of  all  precaution' 
spills  from  Hanford's  wcrn-c 
evitable.  Thomas  Neinzek  ssld 
and  siire  enough,  en  C  July 
sprnng  a  leak  of  high-leve?  \v 
tank  farm  crevs  were  ?lert: 
loss  to   15C0  gallons. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  >|OR>^INO 

BUSINESS 


The  ACTIKG  FRESIDI 
pore.  Is  there  turther  moi 
If  not,  mornins  business 


FURTHiSR  CONTINUI>0  APPWO- 
PP.IATIONS,  1  175 

The  ACTLNG  PHESIDENT  pro  lem- 
poie.  Under  the  previou.'-,  o  der.  the  Sen- 
ate v\ill  now  resume  cor  .sideration  of 
Iloute  Joint  Resolution  !!pl.  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title 

Tiie  a.--£i.'^tant  lep:i.<^lativejclerr.  read  a.s 
follows 

1131)     making 

fions    for   the 

er    purpo.-es. 


A    resolution     ( H  J.    Res 
further    coniinuing    approprl 
fiscal    year    1975,    and    for 


•  AEC  offlcial>  s.^y  t::e  rtpjrt  ,\a..  olos^i- 
fiert  not  to  avoid  embarrassm  nt  but  to  pro- 
tect information  that  could  le  used  to  cal- 
culate rates  of  U.S.  plutouli  m  production. 
The  classification  was  Uted.o;  Scials  say,  after 
it  was  deteri.'.ineU  to  have  be  ii  "overly  <au- 
tiouv." 
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c  j.-.Tiercial  re- 
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before  sending 
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!it  a'v  Hanford 
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completion;   and 
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ot  another  one 
ste.  Tills  time. 
'f'py  l-.pirt  tlie 
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•  T  pro  tem- 
ing  tu.<:ine'--s? 
i.s  concluded. 


oth 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  v.ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  bo  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICFR  'Mr. 
Am,en>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  r. 
pavliamentavy  inauiry. 

The  PR^SiriNG  OFF.' .'ER.  The  Sen- 
nt.jr  V  jil  .state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  i.s  the  situa- 
tion nc»w  with  respect  to  t'me  on  amend- 
ments? 

The  PRECTDING  OPFICEP.  Forty 
minutes,  equally  divided,  on  the  Cran- 
cton  amendment,  and  a  like  amount  of 
ii:ne  o'l  the  Kennedy  amendment,  \\'iiich 
folio  .vs. 

Mr.  McCLETLAN.  Those  are  the  only 
moniTnTit^  about  vhich  time  agrro- 
menta  hn-e  been  entered  into? 

TI'.?  PRESIDING  Cn-ICEPo.  Thai  i:. 
correct . 

The  pending  cjue.stion  ir,  the  amend- 
m?nc  cf  the  Senator  from  California 
•  Mr.  Cranston  >. 

Mr.  Cr  M\"3TOM.  JVT;-.  President.  I 
v-iiow  thrt  the  chairman  cf  the  commit- 
tee will  Tfrree  that  this  amendment  i.'. 
r.lcv.Tnt  L'O  the  crjutinuin/j  rojlutioii  and 
is  not,  ji':e  some  other  a'uendmsnts,  in 
tin  o.inioii  of  the  chaiiman,  mere  suit- 
s.ble  lOi  aUciciir.icnt  lo  t!ie  i'o.'eign  aid 
b!!l. 

1  loio-v  t!int  th?  chairman  also  agree:; 
V  ii.h  the  ph'lo.^ophy  tint  li?s  behind  this 
amendmert.  That  philosophy  is  one  cp- 
por,cd  to  our  making  a  practice  of  cr.r- 
Y\'v.\'^  on  the  buiine^^s  of  the  Nation  un- 
der ccritl.iuing  resolutiorus  in-stoad  of  reg- 
ular authorization  and  apijro'.jriations 
bills.  The  practice  of  )\lying  en  a  con- 
tinuing iv'solution  for  a  program  'ucli  as 
foii»'f;n  ard  .militarv  a=:si«t mce  thrca*en.s 
to  subicrf  our  normal  ?nthor;?aticii  and 
rpnr'ipi'iations  Icgi-^Iative  processc;s. 

I  knov,-,  also,  that  the  cliairman  \\  ants 
1!  f.iit  conference  and  thai  he  i.s  con- 
v'trned  that  amcndmr-nts  will  .^.low  down 
tilt  ranference  with  the  other  body. 
Hc'vever.  I  point  out  that,  quite  possibly, 
the  Houso  conferees  tvi!!  alro  approve  ol 
Die  philo?-ophy  behind  this  amendment. 
Perhap.-:  they  v.ill  accept  this  amendment 
.•jthout  any  delay  in  t!:e  coiifcrcnce. 

The  summnry  effect  of  this  measure  is 
to  cut  incrci-.-^ing  amounts  from  the  mili- 
tary and  foreign  a.ssistance  poriicns  of 
tins  continuing  resolution,  amounts  that 
would  increase  each  month  as  long  a., 
v.e  operate  under  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. Tiie  cuts  would  start  with  a  30 
percent  reduction  in  the  authorized 
amount  for  the  month  of  November,  and 
10  percentage  points  would  be  added  to 
the  amount  cut  each  month.  Spending 
autiiority  for  October  would  not  be  af- 
fected, ."^o  as  to  allow  some  leadtime 
for  pUmnirg  in  the  firt  month  the  cuts 
that  would  become  effective  thereafter. 
These  monthly  reductions  will  apply  as 
long  a  a  Congres.s  does  not  act  on  the  for- 


eign aid  bill  and  continues  to  rely  on  a 
continuing  resolution. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  Ls 
this:  Tho.se  who  oppose  the  more  re- 
strictive provisions  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  apparently  have  deliberately  decided 
to  stall  for  time  and  to  delay  action  on 
the  bill.  Arparently,  they  tiiink  that  some 
Senators  and  Representatives  v;ill  vct.^ 
one  way  before  the  November  electior. 
and  a  different  way  after  the  election. 
I  think  th.it  that  appraisal  of  the  wry 
Congreas  would  v\or!:  i-  a  rather  demean- 
in?  on^.  I  believe  that  we  .should  dem- 
cn.stra+e  our  determination  to  vote  in 
the  same  fashion  before  and  after  thj 
e-ection. 

This  r  mendmcnt  is  designed  to  thwart, 
this  delay  maneuver  by  placing  in- 
rre^sin^  pressure  on  those  opposed  to 
the  li'uiting  provisions  in  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  come  to  grirs 
with  and  resolve  the  i.'^.sues  in  thrt  bin. 
Many  of  tho.se  opposed  to  the  fortitn 
aid  authori-iaticn  bill  a;i  reported  from 
commit;. -e  want  the  foreirn  aid  anc' 
military  acsist^nce  programs  to  continue 
in  a  large-scale  way. 

The  foreign  rnl  bill  will  fcllovv  the 
rending  ron;in'.r;(j  res.olution  on  the 
f-oor  cf  the  f3enr;te.  The  Senate  rhculd 
vote  on  that  foreign  rid  bill,  up  or  dowi:. 
amendrd  or  not  amended,  as  soon  a 
possible.  I  believe  tliat  my  amendment 
c:.n  only  hasten  that  eventuality. 

I.'fy  amendinent  Ftarls  with  a  30-pf"'- 
cent  spending  cut  in  the  month  cf  No- 
vorr.ber.  This  30  percerit  takes  account 
of  tlie  fact  that  Augu..l.  September,  f;:-.c'. 
OcLobrr  will  already  hive  gone  by.  The 
am.  ndmrnt  increa.-^es  the  rate  of  the  cut 
by  10  percentage  points  each  month 
after  November. 

If  we  pass  the  fcreiL'n  aid  bill  in  Octo- 
ber, before  the  election,  my  amendment 
will  c.;u-e  no  cut.  If  v.e  piss  it  in  Novem- 
'.er,  after  tht  election,  my  amendiiicnl 
v.ill  caii:,e  little  or  no  cut. 

In  terms  q\  dollars,  the  autho'ired 
monthly  spending  rate,  as  best  we  can 
determine  it.  for  these  programs — and 
it  i.s  almost  impo.'^siblc  to  get  the  experts 
to  arirce  on  one  figure — would  be  $20:-. 
Tuillion.  Thft  figure  is  derived  by  divid- 
ing the  annual  amount  r.uthori;ied  in  the 
roTitinuiiig  resolution — $2.4o  billion  as 
best  we  can  determine — by  the  12 
month.s  in  v.hich  it  can  be  spent  durii'-c: 
fiscal  1975.  Those  figtircs  would  be 
slightly  altered  by  wiiatever  amend- 
ments are  adorted  whi:h  cut  rxpendi- 
t!r:T3  cut  of  the  contir-uinc:  resolution. 

The  amendment  would  reduce  au- 
thvjri^td  .spending  by  $62.4  million  in 
November.  That  is  30  percent  of  $208 
million,  the  montnly  rate  of  expenditure 
apparently  authorized  in  the  contiu'iinn 
resolution.  In  December,  that  would  go 
up  another  10  percentage  points,  another 
$20.8  milhon,  to  a  40-perccnt  cut,  cr 
$83.2  million.  Tiiis  continuing  resolution 
ends  with  tiic  end  of  this  session. 

If  we  face  demands  for  another  con- 
tii.uing  re.^ohition  for  J;.nunry  and  on 
into  the  next  calendar  je.^r,  &vA  ii  we 
then  apply  the  formuli  of  my  amend- 
ment to  that  cop.tinuing  resolution,  the 
er.d  result  v.ill  bo  that  all  spending  au- 
thority—what io  appa.-cntly  the  full 
montiily  rate  of  $203  million— will  be 
withdrawn  for  the  month  of  June  1975, 
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the  final  month  of  the  current  fiscal 

vear. 

Over  the  next  9  months  of  this  fiscal 
year,  if  foreign  economic  and  military 
aid  coirtinues  to  rely  on  the  continuing 
resolution,  the  amendment  would  result 
In  a  cut  of  $1.08  billion  out  of  SI. 837  bil- 
lion which  could  be  spent  during  those 
three  quarters,  assuming  the  accuracy  of 
the  total  annual  $2.45  billion  figure. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
chairman  for  one  moment.  I  should  like 
to  repeat  something  I  stated  earlier, 
when  he  had  to  leave  the  Chamber  for 
a  moment. 

The  philosophy  behind  this  amend- 
ment, as  the  chairman  v.ell  knows,  i;; 
one  opposed  to  our  operating  progrpnv: 
over  long  periods  of  time  under  contmu- 
in*?  resolutions.  I  know  that  the  chair- 
man shares  that  philosophy.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  place  pressure  on  those  who 
might  like  to  keep  us  on  a  continuing 
resolution  by  reduciiirr  funds  available  if 
we  stay  on  a  continuing  resolution. 

I  know  that  the  chahman  wants  a 
very  fast  conference,  lo  that  we  do  not 
tie  up  governmental  agencies  that  frc 
not  authorized  for  expenditures  without 
tins  continuing  resolution.  At  the  same 
time,  both  he  and  I  support  the  philos- 
ophv  of  this  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  House  conferees 
will  also  .support  the  amendment,  and 
that  they  might  accept  it  without  any 
prolonged  delays  in  the  conference. 

For  that  reason.  I  hope  tlie  chairman 
will  give  serious  thouaht  to  accepting 
the  amendment.  I  thank  him  for  express- 
ing his  support  for  the  basic  philosophy 
behind  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago, 
prior  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  calling  up  his  amendment,  I 
had  a  brief  discussion  with  him  regarding 
the  amendment,  at  which  time  I  advised 
him  of  something  I  think  he  already 
knew— that  for  the  past  20  years,  I  have 
voted  against  these  foreign  spendmg 
(Programs.  So  the  amendment  in  no  way 
contravenes  my  philosophy  and  the  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  in  the  past  with  respect 
to  this  foreign  aid  spending  T  still  feel 
the  same  about  it. 

If  this  amendment  were  before  the 
Senate  in  a  legislative  bill,  I  would 
wholeheartedly  support  it.  Under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  I  probably  would 
support  it  in  an  appropriation  bill,  even 
though  there  might  be  legislation  there- 
on. I  believe  it  is  germane  to  this  bill.  I 
do  not  question  that,  as  I  told  the  Sena- 
tor. 

However,  we  are  confronted  here  with 
a  unique  situation  that  I  think  has  to  be 
taken  intc  account.  In  my  opening  re- 
marks on  this  bill  yesterday,  I  empha- 
sized that  it  would  be  well  to  pass  this 
bill  in  the  Senate  without  contro\ersial 
amendments,  in  the  interest  of  attempt- 
uig  to  get  it  enacted,  so  that  appropria- 
tions would  be  available,  funds  would  be 
available,  for  the  programs  and  fmic- 
tions  of  Government  for  which  regular 
appropriation  bills  have  not  been  passed. 
Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  want  the  Senate  to  clearly 
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understand  that  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  amendment;  not  because  I 
oppose  what  it  seeks  to  do.  I  am  in  favor 
of  those  objectives.  But,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  dealing  here  with  the  problem 
that,  as  of  this  minute,  there  are  no  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  functions  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Department  cf  Agriculture, 
among  others.  There  are  no  appropriated 
funds  available  at  this  minute  for  them 
to  make  expenditures  for  their  payrolls, 
the  salaries  of  their  employees,  for  tlie 
financing  nnd  funding  of  any  program  or 
function  under  tho.se  departments.  As 
of  midnight  last  night,  such  approiiria- 
tions  ceru^ed  io  be  available. 

There  are  other  depanments  and 
agencies.  Mr.  President,  that  are  also  in- 
volved. I  assume  we  shall  pass  this  bill 
tod  '.y  i:nd.  within  2  or  3  days,  as  .soon  as 
the  staff  can  do  their  work  and  get  it  in 
shaiyc.  ve  will  vo  to  coriferenre.  What 
we  vill  he  cO'iironted  with  in  confer- 
crcp.  I  a  in  not  prepared  to  s;-.y,  but  I 
d<>  not  think  it  is  luireasonable  to  assume 
tha<  we  are  g-'nn<?  to  be  confronted  with 
opposition  to  n  number  of  amendments. 
If  v.e  attach  ntmierous  am.endment.; 
here,  v-e  ace  noins;  to  be  conlvonted  with 
oppo  Uion.  and  ri.o.'^sibly  .strorg  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  conferees. 

Tills  is  not  a  one-way  street.  It  is  not  a 
cne  man  opeiation.  I  do  not  get  every- 
thing I  want.  The  Senate  doe.i  not  get 
every thln^T  it  wants:  the  House  does  not 
get  e^erythir-;  it  wants. 

I  sr.y  to  my  friend  from  Ce.Iifornia— 
and  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  say  it  to 
each  Senator — these  amendments,  even 
thou'rh  they  may  be  germane,  if  they 
are  adopted  and  if  they  succeed,  each 
of  us  must  share  at  least  the  major 
re.^ponsibiliiv  for  any  consequences  that 
ensue  therefrom. 

I  ask  the  Senator  what  he  would  have 
us  do  as  conferees.  If  this  amendment 
and  others,  as  they  are  offered,  are 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  we  go  to  con- 
ference, if  we  find  an  obstinate  position 
on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se,  an  adamant 
position  in  opposition,  shall  the  Senate 
immediately  yield,  or  would  the  Senator 
have  us  decline  to  yield  and  prolong  the 
conference  while  there  are  no  funds 
available? 

I  .should  like  guidance.  If  my  colleagues 
are  going  to  add  these  amendm.ents,  I 
should  like  some  guidance  as  to  how  they 
would  like  us  to  behave  in  conference. 

We  can  sit  there,  if  that  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate  and  of  tiiose  who  offer  these 
amendments;  I  can  be  just  about  as  stub- 
born as  any  Member  of  the  House,  I 
think.  But  is  that  what  we  want  and  will 
that  prevent  the  consequences?  It  would 
not,  in  my  judgment.  It  would  contribute 
to  undesirable  consequences. 

We  can  also  do  this,  if  that  is  the  will 
of  the  Senate:  We  can  go  to  conference 
and.  if  we  meet  pretty  stubborn  opposi- 
tion, we  can  immediately  yield  and  thus 
come  out  with  a  bill  without  the  amend- 
ment^;  in  it. 

I  am  just  trying  to  get  the  Senator 
from  CaUfomia  and  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  position,  lo  put  themselves  in  our 
position  for  a  little  while,  in  the  position 
of  the  conferees. 

What   would  the  Senator  do?    What 


would  he  have  us  do  under  the.se  circum- 
stances? Do  we  want  to  deadlock  it,  to 
withhold  these  funds,  make  no  funds 
available  for  these  functions?  For  the  Dp 
partments  of  Labor  and  Healih,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  related  agencies, 
there  are  approximately  $30  billion  an- 
nual ]-ate  of  operations  on  a  continuing 
resolution  basis. 

The  foreign  assistance  programs  an'l 
other  activities  funded  under  the  foreign 
assistance  appropriation  bill,  incluriuig 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Inlernation?! 
Development  BanVus.  have  aijproxi.nately 
$3  billion. 

The  military  constrvctic»n  programs  of 
the  Department  cf  Detense  have  to  Le 
funded  in  liere. 

There  are  many  other  activities  not  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  biils  which  have 
been  deferred  pending  auihorization.  for 
example,  activities  and  progiams  which 
are  not  in  the  regular  Labor-HEW  bill, 
which  is  now  in  conference,  I  point  out  to 
the  Ssiiator.  involve  these  programs  a. 
\vc  11  as  others. 

Health  m.anpower  and  resour:es — for 
training  doctors,  dentists,  and  so  forth-- 
approximately  S465  million; 

Mental  health  programs,  .-ip.iiroxi- 
malely  $15  million: 

Health  facilities  and  hospitel  con- 
striiction  programs,  approximately  .$310 
million : 

Eletncntarv  and  secondary  education 
and  other  education  programs,  approxi- 
mately S2  8  billion; 

Rehabilitation  services.  :;pproximnlrlv 
S4'  million:  and 

Then  there  are  the  healtii  .services  pro- 
gram.s — we  caitgo  on  and  on.  There  is.  at 
thi.s  hour,  no  money  available  to  finance 
any  of  those  programs,  and  if  this  bill  is 
not  passed,  there  will  not  be.  I  say,  any 
funds  available  unless  this  continuing 
resolution  in  some  form  is  passed. 

I  am  willing  to  carry  out  tlie  will  of 
the  Senate.  Mr.  President.  If  we  want 
to  deadlock  this  conference,  I  am  ready. 
But  I  want  those  who  make  it  necessary 
to  do  that,  who  make  it  compelling  that 
we  do  it,  if  that  is  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  realise  what  they  are  doing  and 
to  be  willing  to  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  thereof.  I  hope  we 
can  take  the  bill  witho.jt  the.'^e  amend- 
ments and  go  to  conference  and  get  a 

bill. 

A  lot  of  these  things.  Mr.  President,  aie 
not  going  by  the  board.  They  are  .sub.iect 
to  legislation.  I  should  be  proud  to  vote 
for  this  amendment  on  a  legislative  bill, 
as  I  would  a  number  of  othe/i  tnat  are 
offered  here.  But  do  we  w?nt  no.v  to  take 
the  appropriation  process  in  a  critical 
situation  like  this,  with  these  programs 
not  funded,  and  obsti-uct  the  restoratica 
of  appropriations?  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
doing  it,  Mr.  President.  But  if  that  is  tlie 
will  "of  the  Senate,  I  as.sure  the  Chair 
that  the  conferees  will  car:-y  on.  th.eu- 
will. 

Howe\er.  if  this  is  ju.st  something  fine 
to  tall:  about,  and  then  the  Senator  ex- 
pects us  to  go  to  the  conference  and 
recede  right  away,  very  well.  But  I 
should  like  to  know  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  are  the  ones  who  have  the  dif- 
f  cult  task  of  going  down  there  and  far- 
ing tnem. 

I  am  willing  to  do  that.  I  want  to  car- 
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ry  put  the  will  of  the  Sen  ite  if  I  can 
determine  what  it  will  be.  I  or  that  rea- 
son, Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment,  because  I  ki  ow  tiie  com 
plications  that  are  going  1  o  arise  and 
the  potential  consequences  1  hat  can  fol- 
low if  thi.s  amcndn.ent  an4  others  arc 
adopted. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  Sen 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ylelc 
tinguished  Senator  from  No 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Prerid 
much  the  s.Tme  position  rs  #ie  chain.ian 
of  the  committee  with  re;  pect  to  this 
partiruLir  amenclr.ieiit.  C  : 
would  agree  to  it,  but  we 
terrible  practice  of  tivincr  td 
a  continuing  resolution.  W ;  may  have 
gotten  ourselves  into  deep  tr  luble  ye^ter 
day  by  the  adoption  of  t  le  En^Jcton 
amendment.  I  understand  tijit  the  Pre? i 
dent  is  going  to  veto  the  con 
lution  if  the  Eaglrton  amc-nlrnect  iu  sus- 
tained in  the  conference. 

None  of  the  sponsor'  of 
monts  offered  ye.sterda'-  i  ea 
far  reaching  r^oaie  vere.  Th 
to  w  rite  foreign  policy,  aiid  I 
it  is  ;ho  placfl  for  major  Icri 
Senator  would  offer  tliis  or 
aid  bill  cominc  up  soon,  ] 
for  ir. 

Mfio,  we  have  ?roihcr  : 
bul.     tho    supplemcntril 
where  move  time  v. ill  fe 


the  amend- 
y  kno'v  how 
5  i.'^  no  place 
do  not  think 
ation.  If  the 
the  foreign 
might  vote 

:piopriation 
:3ropri.-tion, 
vailable  fcr 

consideration  of  ihi.s  a.T.endlnont.  Wo  do 

not  h.ivc  the  df^dli^ie  that 

tlii3  bill  to  get  it  through 

I  liojie  the  Sena; 

sideration  of  th 

cause  I  think  he  will  gain 
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tor  yield? 
to  the  dis- 
th  Dakota. 

nt,  I  am  in 


ciinarily,     I 
r  ;  adopting  a 
legislate  on 


vv  hcive  on 

le  Congrc.'Js. 

1'  not  I  -OSS  tor  cnn- 

rnit'nciinii!.  i.oa,  re- 

iiiuch  more 


support  on  one  of  these  oliic  •  bilis. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pres  ient,  I  w.mt 
first  to  thank  both  the  :  hair'  inn  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  oi  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  th'-  r  very  gen- 
erous remarks  about  the  ms  m  jthrust  of 
this  amendment.  I  am  rie:  ghted  that 
they  basically  sui^port  iis  ph  osophy  anJ 
purpose,  even  though  tiic  bt  ttom  line  is 
tliat  they  both  oppose  the  |r>iiend:;ient 
for  other  reasons. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  1 
viewpoint  oa  the  inspprop  iatericss  cl 
plating  amendments  on  con;  nuine.  ivso- 
lutioiia.  It  Vvas  not  the  choic. 
ox  us  that  we  find  the  ccntii: 
tion  brought  to  tlte  floor  or 


share  t'.icir 


of  anv  one 
ling  resolu- 
thc  d jy  on 


which   the   authorizations  1  jr  expendi- 


tures were  going  to  expire.  I 


subversion  of  the  autlioriza^  icn  and  ap- 


propriations proee.ss  to  hav 
workiiig  tlieir  will  to  dela: 
of  fcrmal  authorization  anc 


tion  insasmes,  denyin.T  the  <  Congress  the 


oper  wai . 
IS  in  the  re- 
or  a  v.liole 


opportunity  to  work  in  tiie  p 

The  foreign  aid  program  1: 
cent  pa.st  been  carried  or. 
year — fiscal  year  1973 — undA-  a  continu- 
ing resolution.  There  arc  el  'ovts  to  im 
prove  that  program  in  the  bi  1  now  pend- 
ing before  us,  .^s  there  have  )een  in  past 
bills  pending  before  us.  Mj  purpose  i.s 
.simply  to  get  us  hack  on  the  irop.n-  legis- 
lative track  by  going  throuf  h  a  process 
that  will  put  pressure  on  tli  jse  who  op 
pose  certain  features  of  the  pending  re- 
ported foreign  aid  bill  to  br  ng  tiiat  bill 
before  us  and  let  us  vote  up  :>r  down  the 
various  provisions  and  the    Inal  bill. 

I  believe  thi.-,  is  the  firnt  time  that  I 


tiiink  it  is  a 


any  forces 

the  passage 

appropria- 


have  ever  offered  an  amendment  to  a 
continuing  resolution.  I  agree  that  it  is 
basically  not  a  sound  practice,  but  I 
think  we  arc  facing  very  unusual  circum- 
stances here,  which  justify  this  unusual 
and  generally  unsound  approach. 

I  would  be  most  reluctant  to  advise 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  as  to  what 
they  should  Co  in  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment in  comeixnce.  They  will  know  the 
tone  of  that  conierencc.  They  will  know 
wiiat  give-and-take  will  be  po.ssible  in 
the  conference,  and  they  have  vast  expe- 
rience based  upon  many  5  cars  of  service 
on  this  coti;mittee  and  in  the  Senate.  I 
liave  freat  confidence  in  their  wisdom 
D>  d  fTirncss  in  representint;  the  will  of 
the  Senate. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  authors  of 
other  amendments  that  have  been  or 
nay  be  attached  to  this  mea.siue,  but  I 
ran  S:)y  that  I  would  not  want  this 
amendment  unnecessarii.  to  tie  up  the 
workingr;  of  the  Government  for  any 
le^^'^th  of  ilrr.c.  If  it  was  found  that  a 
prolonged  effort  b"  the  conferees  would 
bring  thiit  about,  I  v.ould  certainly  un- 
derstand if  the  Senate  conferees  then 
rave  in  on  this  measure.  But  I  am  very 
hopeful  thrt  the  ph:Josophy  and  pur- 
l1o^:e  und<.r'.vin;T  this  proposL^!  wiU  be  as 
rcceptable  in  principle  !o  the  Houf^e  con- 
ferees a.>  it  is  acceptable  in  principle  to 
the  Sc:iate  coni3rPes.  and  ti'at  it  might 
v.tli  be  P'jcsptcd  wiliir.'it  any  delay  in  the 
ccnfcren;?.  I  would  hope  for  tl:at  rea- 
."on  it  i.'iitU-(  bo  po.ssible  lO  take  this 
jincndment  to  conference. 

I  t:'ank  bot'.i  Senators  og^in  for  their 
understaniiip.Er  of  what  I  am  seeking  to 
accomplish  and  why,  and  for  their  views 
expressed  in  support  of  my  general  pur- 
poses, even  thougii  tiiey  oppose  the  sve- 
cific  amendm.ent. 

Tlio  PRESIDING  OPFICEl^.  Who 
yield.^  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  just  1  more  minute  to  get 
tii?  record  strniiht  about  this  foreign 
aid  i^roiiram.  I  do  not  want  any  onus  cast 
unon  the  A'-jpropriatioii?  Committee  be- 
cause of  th's  bill  being  delayed  and  be- 
c?use  there  is  no  refiUJar  approrriaticn 
bil'  enficted. 

This  comn-itree.  the  Appropriiitions 
Comn.lttee,  had  all  of  its  hearins'.'s  and 
its  work  fini.«h.ed  in  July.  We  have  been 
'.?dy  ever  since  early  in  July  to  process 
out  the  regular  foreign  aid  appropriation, 
r.ut  there  is  no  authorization.  Tne  au- 
thori?ation  committees — and  I  am  not 
blaming  th-m:  they  have  their  problems, 
ju^t  PS  we  have  ours — but  unfortunately, 
the  legislative  process  h^s  not  been  able 
to  finish  its  job  so  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  could  make  the  required 
appropriations.  Tliat  is  why  we  are 
caught  up  in  this  continuing  resolution 
process. 

Mr.  CPANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  u  ill  yiolt^. 

Mr.  McCL^.'LIu'^N.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  unt^ev-.tind  that 
ii'Hy.  I  think  that  the  final  reason  for 
this  circumstr.nco  developing  on  the  very 
li'st  day  is  that  there  are  forces  not  rep- 
re.'^ented  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee who  simply  did  not  wish  that  foreign 
aid  bill  to  be  voted  on  at  this  time,  and 


who  wanted  a  situation  where  we  would 
be  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  a 
continuing  resolution. 

My  sole  purpose  is  to  get  us  off  that 
continuing  resolution  as  fait  as  possible. 
On  with  the  business  of  enacting  it  as 
fast  as  po.',.sil  le,  yes,  and  then  off  it  as 
la^t  as  posiiKle,  insofar  as  foreign  aid  is 
coacerxied. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  tiie  Senator 
lc;iOwr,  the  Approin-ir.tions  Committee 
iias  fuither  rcducetl  the  amount  avail- 
able under  tiie  co.iiinulng  resolution  for 
iorcign  assistance.  I  believe  under  the 
continuing  appropriation  we  have  re- 
duced it  by  about  $S50  liiillion  this  year. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do.  too. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  \Vc  a'.e  in  synipailiy, 
at  lea.st  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tiorjs  Coinmittee  is  very  much  in  syrn- 
puthv,  with  what  the  Senator  would 
like  to  do,  and  v.ould  like  to  see  it  done. 
Cat  I  am  nui  in  a  bind  here,  and  the 
conferees  are.  If  we  go  there  and  meet 
V. ith  adamant  opposition,  then  what  do 
we  do?  Do  we  surrender,  or  do  we  fitiiL'.' 
Ax-.d  it  we  continue  to  fight,  they  are  out 
of  fund.s.  and  it  may  well  caiise,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  chaotic  condition  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welf.ue, 
\.here  v.e  administer  all  of  our  social 
programs.  I  do  not  know  '.vhat  the  im- 
i-iiet  will  be,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take 
tlio  full  responsibility  for  it.  I  am  trying 
lo  find  out  wh.'^t  the  will  of  the  Senate 
i^,  :;nti  tiier;  to  carry  it  cut  in  conference. 

Mr.  CRANclON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  1  applaud  ti:c  cuts  made  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  niilitary 
a  sistance  Mogram,  as  I  applaud  the  cuts 
the  commit  ,.ee  made  in  the  Defense 
'..udgct.  I  think  the  committee  is  doing 
fine  work,  and  I  am  tryirig  to  work  with 
them. 

7vlr.  T^rcCLrLLAN.  I  tha'M:  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Does  anyune  elsv.  wish  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ril  re- 
maining time  yi'.lded  back? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Q.\  whose 
time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  On  anyone's  time. 
Mine,  I  do  not  care. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  Uie  Senator  will 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Dees  the  Senator 
want  more  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  the  yea.5  and  nays  at  the  appropri- 
ate lime. 

:*Ii-.  McCLELLAN.  We  had  better  get  a 
quorum  in  oider  Lo  do  that. 

?*r.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  qiiorum  so  tliat  ve  can  get  enotigh 
Senators  present  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER.  With  the 
iime  charged  equally  to  both  sides;  is 
that  agreeable? 

Mr.  MCCLEU.AN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V.'i»hout 
rib.;ecticn.  it  i=  so  ordered,  and  the  c'erk 
will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Norvill  Jones, 
John  Ritch,  and  Richard  Moose  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  floor  during 
further  consideration  of  the  continuing 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
r,e.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  other  quorum 
call? 

r.Ir.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant;  logi.slative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-'ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I'^  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Tiiere  is  a  sufficient  sscond.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  exr>ired.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  Tiie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  i  Mr.  Ckanston  i  . 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BY^D.  I  enroimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  ths  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNoiriE ) ,  tiie  Senator  from  Utah  ( Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr. 
Sparkman),  ar.d  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevensox,  aie  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  chat  the 
Senator  from  Oklahorni  •  Mr.  Bellmon  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Teiine:,sec  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachuseLts 
(Mr.  BROOiiPi,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Do:.tnicki,  the  Senator 
Irom  Oregon  (Mr.  H,*TriEL!i),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  ( Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Peaiison), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
HANSEN),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  arid 
voting,  the  Scn.Ttor  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hansen)  are  not  neccssaiily  absent. 

The  result  v.as  announced —yeas  52, 

nays  31,  as  follov.o: 

|No.  433Leg  1 

YEAS— 52 

AbPvirezk  nyrd.  Robert  C.  Ervln 

Alien  Cannon  Fannin 

Bentsen  Cuse  Ful  bright 

T'  b'.e  Church  Oolrtwatcr 

Biflen  Clark  Gurney 

Burdick  Cranston  Hart 

Byrrl.  Dole  Hartke 

Il.iri-y  F..  Jr.      Kagleton  Haskell 
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Helms 

Metzenbaum 

Roth 

Holllngs 

Mondale 

Schweiker 

Johnston 

Montoya 

Scott, 

Kennedy 

Nelson 

William  L. 

Long 

Nunn 

Stevens 

Magnuson 

Pastore 

Symington 

Mansfield 

Pell 

Talmadge 

McClure 

Pro.^mlre 

Tunney 

McGovern 

Randolph 

Weicker 

Melcaif 

Ribicoff 

NAYS— 01 

\Vii;iarns 

A;ken 

Griffin 

M'i:.;.ie 

leaker 

Hathaway 

Percy 

Bnrtlett 

Hruska 

gcoti .  Hugh 

ntall 

KuddlCEton 

Siaffor.l 

Benuei,t 

Hughes 

SteiiQiS 

Buckley 

Kumphrey 

Taft 

Cotton 

Jack.soa 

Thxiriv.cnd 

Cvirtls 

.Tavits 

Tower 

Domenici 

McClel'an 

youne; 

Fasilai.ci 

McGee 

Feng 

Mcintyre 

NOT  VOTING 

-17 

Ea:.h 

CominicJt 

Moss 

Be'lnxn 

C.rMvel 

rackwood 

B:-rol-. 

Hansen 

Fearison 

Brooke 

nat  field 

Spcrkman 

Chiles 

Incuye 

atever.ion 

cook 

Mathias 

So  Mr.  CK.\N...roN .-.  ar'.endment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  >Tr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  a:5''<^ed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  tabl?. 

The  moti'ii  to  lay  on  the  taLle  was 
p greed  to. 

.\Mi:.\'I)Mf;Nr  ^.O.    1934 

Mr.  KENNKDY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
u  :  rny  aniendment  No.  19.34. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T'lC 
jmenanent  viil  be  stated. 

T/ie  assistant  legi.slative  clerk  pro- 
ceentcl  to  read  the  amendment, 

Mr.  iifiNNEijY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
nn.animous  consent  that  furtiier  reading 
vi  the  amendment  be  di:-pcnsed  with. 

'Inc  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
coie^tion.  it  is  so  oidc-red. 

'iiie  ainenament  is  as  follows: 

On  paire  3.  pitcr  line  3,  insert  the  follow- 
ing i;e  A  section : 

Sisc.  C.  Such  joint  resolution  Is  amenciecl 
by  aidii'a;  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sect  .on: 

•Ser.  113.  None  of  tl.e  funds  made  avail- 
ablr  under  t'lis  joint  resplutirn  may  be  ex- 
j.cnded  rn  or  after  the  d.-.te  <^f  enactment  of 
this  section  to  provide  military  assistance 
(including  security  supportln^r  assistance, 
."salies,  credit  sales,  or  guarantic?s  or  the  furn- 
ishing by  any  means  of  excess  defense  articles 
or  items  froi.i  stockpiles  of  the  Depaitment 
of  Defense)   to  tiie  Cvernmcnt  of  Chile.", 

T-'r.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  wsii  t^ie  Sen- 
ator vield? 

Mr.  KENNLiDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  -.vill  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  be  a  cosnonsor  ef 
bis  amendment,  which  I  strojigly  sup- 
port? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  t';e  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V.'iti.out 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  by  myself,  with 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Haskeu.,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
Pell.  It  is  a  simple  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  end  rll  military 


assistance  to  Chile.  The  amendment  in 
no  way  affects  the  humanitarian  pro- 
grams or  any  economic  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  Chile,  but  is  solely  related  to  tlie 
militai-y  program  of  aid  and  assistance 
to  the  Chilean  Government. 

There  are  a  n'omber  of  reasons  for  this. 
We  can  question,  generally,  tlie  wisdom 
of  military  assistance  programs  to  de- 
veloping ccu'itries.  But  beyond  that,  and 
more  deepiy,  tliis  i.s  an  opportunity  for 
the  Senate  to  go  on  record  in  deploring 
the  complete  violation  of  human  rights 
and  human  liberties  which  lias  been  the 
record  of  the  Chilean  Military  Govern- 
ment for  the  period  since  its  overthrow 
of  the  Allends  Government  a  year  ago. 
Cur  image,  particularly  m  Latin  Amer- 
ica, has  been  hurt  most  recently  by  the 
disclosures  that  the  CIA  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  fostering  internal  discord 
within  Chile  throughout  the  term  of  Sal- 
vadore  AUende.  Now,  we  learn  that  con- 
traiT  lo  recent  assertions  that  tiiose 
funds  were  used  tc  support  free  pwlitical 
jjarlies  and  the  news  media;  in  fact  they 
went  largely  to  the  groups  wliicii  en- 
gaged in  economic  sabotage  against  the 
Allende  Government  and  helped  create 
conditions  which  led  to  th(^  overUirQw 
of  his  regime. 

The  background  to  the  debate  today 
over  our  military  assistance  to  Chile  is 
a  bnr-kg'-cund  of  covert  U.S.  suo;;ort  for 
Siouns  pledged  tc  the  destruction  oi  an 
elected  a,id  democraUc  government.  Vi 
..h-jiild  be  emphfisized  as  well  that  while 
the  fiuire  of  tS  million  has  been  used 
as  th'i  total  amount  of  CIA  expenditures 
in  C'iile  during  Allende's  retfime,  the 
blr.ck  market  exchange  ri  te  would  have 
j.-.ultioued  the  impact  of  those  dollars 
6  ic  8  times.  Thus,  it  was  closer  to  $5'J 
rniiiion  that  tlie  CIA  e.Npended  in  C'liilo 
e\iuJnK  those  3  year;-.  Tliat  action  aL-^o 
i.oc  only  contradicts  our  publicly  stated 
adlierence  to  a  policy  o:'  noninteivenuon 
in  the  poliical  afiairs  of  Latin  American 
naiions.  but  it  violate^s  internoticnul 
.-'Piiciards  of  conduct  as  well. 

An  addit'oual  question  which  I  hc"  e 
F.skcd  both  tlie  chairman  of  tlie  Senate 
Foreign  Kelatiors  Commiltee  and  th-? 
Senate  Armed  £or»ices  Commit «x:-e  to 
examine  re'ates  to  the  contradictiOI.^ 
now  embarrassingly  obviou":,  between 
what  the  CIA  was  doing  in  Chile  and 
what  State  Department  representatives 
vern  tcllir?  many  standin?  committer'; 
p.nd  subcommittees  of  the  Congress  they 
were  doing. 

Kow3\er.  the  underlying  rrason  for 
halting  niiiiiai-y  assistunce  to  CInle  is 
based  on  other  factors. 

The  current  government  in  Chile  is  a 
military  dictatorship  which  has  abol- 
isiied  virtually  all  vestiges  of  the  tradi- 
tional Chilean  constitutional  democracy 
which  existed  fcelore  last  September  11. 
That  should  be  enough  to  call  for  a  cut- 
off of  milita.rA-  aid  to  Cliile. 

But  there  is  more.  For  the  recent  hi.-.- 
tory  of  Chile  ruider  the  junta  has  been  a 
histcry  of  flagrant  and  continuing  vio- 
lations of  human  rights. 

Let  nie  recount  to  my  cri:eagu?s  some 
of  that  lii.stoiy. 

Shortly  after  the  coup,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Refugee*  held  a  public 
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healing  into  the  conditio 
and  of  human  riglits  in  Ch 
at  that  hearing  and 
of   respected  internationa 
closed  the  existence  in  Chil 
executions,  of  torture,  of 
of  the  deaths  of  two  Amei  i 
P'.id  of  continued  threats 
tionals.  Tliose  reports  pr^ 
introduce  an  amendment  t 
itary  aid  to  Chile.  Thnt 
the  fiscal  year  1974  Foreig 
priations  bill  was  adopted 
on  December  17,  1973 
deleted  in  conference. 

Unfortunately,   in  tiie 
that  action,  the  situation  i 
seen  a  return  to  the  tiTiit 
respect   for  and   prelect 
rights.  In  fact,  a  series  of 
respected     international 
such  as  the  International 
Jurists  and  Amne.^ty   Int 
well  as  private  contacts  th 
\vith   bot!r   Chilean    and   1 
individuals   and    agoncie.-^ 
that  a  s.vstemp.tic  disrega 
rights  continues  today  in 

Amnesty  International. 
General  Pinochti.  staled: 

Coiitraiy    to    some    r,iatcn-.e 
Chilean  goveniiiienral  ofKctiil 
is  f^ub.stantial  evitieiu-e  of  a 
gross    violation    of    the    most 
human  rights. 
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The  report  went  on  to  cl 
ation  of  summary  cxecutior  5 
not  only  during  tiieir  Nov 
up  to  the  time  of  their  Ictte: 
31,  1973. 

In  February,  an  ad  hoc 
union  officials,  in-ofessors. 
church  officials  traveled  to 
disclosed  thousands  of  "poI 
vated  detentions."  the 
tive  legal  process,  the  con 
torture,  the  use  of  econoitiic 
against  those  suspected  of 
pathy  with  the  previous 
ether  violations  of  human 

In  March,  following  a 
by  the  Commission  on  Hunia 
the  United  Nations,  a  telegr;  i 
by  the  United  Nations.  It 

The  Commission  on  Humai 
ronalderlng  tlie  obligation  of 
tlie  charter  of  the  United  Nat 
miiversal  respect  and  ob.ser 
rights  and  fundamental  f 
sidered  with  deep  concern  m 
from  a  wide  variety  oi   son 
srros.s  and  massive  violations  o: 
In  Chile  in  contradiction  witJ 
decliiratlon  of  human  rights 
vant    International    in.strumei 
a  great  number  of  countries  i 

The  Commission  on  Human 
has   consistently   deplored   all 
human  rights,  calls  upon  yoif: 
for  the  immediate  cessation 
violations  of  human  rights, 
trary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Cliarter  and  other  internatlon|>l 
including  the  InternaUonal  co 
man  rights. 


In  April,  the  Internatiolial 
sion  of  Jurists  sent  a  deleft 
to  inquire  into  the  legal  s 
regard  to  human  rights 
delegation    included    Cove 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
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former  U.S.  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs. 

In  May.  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
delegation  was  released,  expressing  the 
"view  that  present  judicial  procedures 
and  safeguards  do  not  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  which  Chile  is  bound 
to  observe  unde/  Article  3  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions.  1949."  Tlie  report  also 
r-:  a  ted : 

We  reciived  mo.^t  convincing  evidence  to 
supjiort  the  declaration  of  the  Catholic 
Bi!.;iopi  on  Ap'';l  24.  1974,  that  there  are  in- 
terrosatlons  wirh  physical  and  ?nor.><l  prea- 
.«nre.  We  beMeve  tliat  tlio  various  forms  cf 
111-treaimen',  sonv-'.imes  Hmouniing  to  se- 
vere torture,  are  carried  out  s>stematically 
by  sonie  of  tho.?e  responsible  for  interroga- 
tion and  not,  as  many  per.plp  .sought  to 
persu.-.de  us,  lii  1  ji.iied  ir-j.arces  ai  the 
time  of  arre.st. 

A  hLUd.v  mission  of  llic  Senate  Rctugee 
Subcommittee  traveled  in  Chile  in  April 
as  v.t  11.  It  included  former  U.S.  Anibas- 
siirior  to  Chile.  Rt^.U-h  A.  D;jngan.  fcrmei 
StriLc  Department  Latin  American  ex- 
pert John  N.  Plan!;,  and  Mark  L 
Schneider  of  my  .rtaiT. 

Thcv  concluded — contra ly  to  the  con- 
tinued as.surancss  of  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment and  its  representatives— that 
there  existed  a  sysLematic,  flAgr■^nt,  and 
continuing  di.-regarci  for  human  rights 
in  Chile.  They  found  arbitrajv  arrest 
and  indeterminate  detention  witliout 
charge.  Some  6,000  persons,  occoiding 
to  .iunta  statistics,  were  under  detention 
at  the  time  of  their  trip.  Other  sources 
cited  additional  persons  under  detention 
at  less  permanent  detention  sites 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  nov>-  esti- 
mated that  some  7.000  persons  are  de- 
tained. 

The  study  mission  also  noted  that  ihe 
Chilean  habeas  coipus  protection  had 
been  siispended.  Torture  and  misireal- 
me'it  of  niisoners  continued.  Some  pris- 
onei.s  were  held  incommunicado  lor 
months.  Others  were  permitted  to  see 
their  families  on  a  somewhat  regular 
basis,  but  biiefly.  Moot  never  had  a 
chance  to  see  a  lavyer.  Due  proicss  ap- 
|:c:nod  li.nited  in  all  instances:  totally 
absent  in  some.  Schools  and  colleges 
were  under  militai*y  conti'ol.  Freedom  of 
the  press  did  not  exist.  Many  thousands 
of  individuals  were  fired  arbitrarily  for 
their  political  beliefs  from  public  and 
private  employment.  Labor  unions  were 
barred  frcm  striking  and  restricted  in 
their  normal  activities. 

The  study  mission  also  noted  chat  the 
Congress  had  been  closed;  the  constitu- 
tion abridged:  political  parties  abolished 
or  suspended;  and  the  number  of  Chilean 
refugees  in  iieighboriug  countries  was 
rising. 

In  May,  The  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  sent  a  telepiam 
to  the  junta  in  which  it  stated: 

Duriijg  this  session,  the  study  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  himian  rights  in  Civile  his 
taken  a  great  part  of  our  time.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  examined  those  individual 
c.Lse.s  clearly  determinable,  in  which  the 
violation  of  certam  fundnmental  rights  oi 
one  or  several  specified  persons  has  been 
denounced.  But,  in  addition,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  analyze  separately  that  which 
we  might  call  a  "general  case,"'  that  is,  the 


aggregation  of  charges  from  different  sources 
according  to  which  there  is  a  policy  In  Chile 
which  would  imply,  according  to  the  claim- 
ants, the  systematic  di-'/egard  of  fundament.-.; 
hum  in  rights. 

After  some  delay,  the  Commission  was 
ginnted  permission  to  visit  Ciiile.  Its  rec- 
ommendations were  made  public.  They 
indicated  the  Commission  hr^d  found 
evidence  that  torture  is  used  in  inter- 
rogations of  political  piisoners.  that  peo- 
ple detau^.cd  without  charges  are  re- 
quiicd  to  do  hai-d  labor,  that  Ciiilsans 
E:metimc.^  disappear  for  days  cr  weeks 
after  bcii-i;?  seiiied  by  police  ur  military 
inL.i;i',ence  services  and  that  military 
courts  have  limited  lavv-yeis'  acces-;  to 
thr.ir  clients  and  tiied  people  under  war- 
time rules,  f  ;r  ccis  comnuU  'd  jofore  tiie 
Seni.-'.ncer  f.  coup. 

In  June,  other  obscrvei-s.  ii-.cluding  tlii- 
f-^-imer  Attorney  Geneial  of  the  United 
Ptatfs.  K'.m-i'y  Ciari".  and  New  York 
City  Ciiminal  Couit  Jud'.'e  William 
BoO.!'.  traveled  to  Chile.  Tliey  visiceJ 
the  trials,  now  concluded,  of  former  Aiv 
F>)«Cf»  otTiC^rs  ?nd  several  civilians  wlu 
h.id  heid  posts  in  the  previous  goverr.- 
m?nt  o'i  Salvadore  Allei'-dt.  Ihe  sen- 
tences incKuIed  four  death  .sentences 
v.hich  v\Prc  later  commuted  to  lot>'; 
pu-on  lerm.s.  Even  that  aciion  is  inade- 
tiu.''  e.  since  the  iormer  Altoincv  Gen- 
eral and  Ji:d?c  Booth  desctibed  tii; 
prcccedings  n-;  "show  trir.l.'-.'"  They  cited. 
a!on:<  with  other  observers,  the  lack  of 
due  process  in  the  mllitarv  couit  marti-il 
proceedings  v.hich  operate  for  military 
and  civilian  alike. 

One  attorne"  was  thrown  out  of  cotut 
for  speakifir:  "too  warmly  '  of  Allendo. 
Another  v. .is  reprimanded  for  leijoniug 
that  his  clients  had  been  toitursd. 
Virtvrtlly  all  clt.'lendants  were  iMosecuted 
on  the  ba.sis  of  "statement.;;"  given  by 
others  who  were  themselves  under  in- 
dictment or  under  detention.  And  man-' 
of  tli?se  defendants  had  told  their  fami- 
lies and  their  visitors  of  the  systematic 
torture  used  during  interrogations  to 
obt.iin  those  "statements." 

Most  recently,  on  August  30.  the 
Catholic  Archbi.shnp  of  Chile,  the 
L'lthcrnn  Bi.^hop  of  Chile,  the  Methodist 
Blihop  ot  Chile  and  the  Grand  Rabin 
of  the  Chilean  Jewish  Community  ap- 
pealed for  an  end  to  the  continuing 
tortme  and  human  rights  violations. 

On  SeiJtembor  7.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional j.ssu.^d  its  final  repoit  on  Chile 
stating: 

Ropeated  assurances  fioni  tl\e  governmon< 
tliat  iiumun  rights  would  be  respected  iiave 
proven  to  be  totaily  unfounded.  Torture  is 
still  being  practised,  while  military  tribunals 
continue  to  irv  persons  cliarged  with  the 
i-etroaetive  offense  of  cooperating  with  Presi- 
dent Allende's  constitutional  i.'overnnie;.i 
prior  to  the  co'.;p. 

And  in  recent  days,  we  ha\e  Iciii-ncd  of 
weekend  roundups  of  persons  in  workin;j- 
cla.ss  neighborhoods  and  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  detaiiices.  leach- 
ing  now  to  approximately  7.000. 

Despite  this  unrefuted  testimony  from 
numerous  respected  international  orga- 
nizations and  knowledgeable  individuals, 
the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Government  has 
been  one  of  "business  as  usual."  Last  fall, 
an  amendment  I  inti'oduced  was  passed 
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and  signed  into  law.  It  stated  the  sense 
of  Congress  that — 

The  President  should  request  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  to  protect  the  human  rights  of 
a!l  Individuals,  Chilean  and  foreign,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  The  Convention  and  Protocol  Relat- 
ing the  Status  of  Eefugees,  and  ether  relevant 
liilernaiional  legal  instruments  guaranteeing 
the  granting  of  asylum,  s£.fe  conduct,  aJid 
tiie  humane  treatment  or  release  of  prisoners. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  forceful  U.S. 
Government  action  in  support  of  those 
human  rights.  In  fact,  news  reports, 
which  have  not  been  denied  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  reveal  that  the  Am- 
bassador to  Chile  was  .specifically  told 
not  to  link  our  appro v.-^l  of  military  aid  to 
human  rights  relief.  He  v.as  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  not  to  lecture  the 
Chilean  junt?  on  the  matter.  This  shows 
that  the  argument  thct  military  aid 
should  be  maintained  as  a  lever  to  obtain 
alleviation  of  human  rights  violations  is 
r.n  argument  without  basis.  Congress 
o:i]y  option  is  to  cut  off  military  .^id. 

Nor  has  the  administration  chosen  to 
adopt  a  low  profile  policy  in  its  relations 
with  the  current  Chilean  regime. 

In  international  agencies,  pariivjularly 
the  Inter-American  Development  B.-.nk — 
ID3 — pres.'sure  from  the  United  States  in 
support  of  the  Chilean  rerin;a  has  been 
evident.  It  was  widely  reported  that 
intervention  of  U.S.  Governr,iciit  officials 
produced  an  unusual  spcedu!>  in  '.ho  IDB 
process  in  order  to  assure  a  loan  an- 
nouncement la  Santiago  at  the  oijening 
of  the  IDB  meeting  last  spring. 

The  uciiiinistration  also  has  proposed 
for  fiscal  yciir  1975  the  first  new  develop- 
ment leans  to  Chile  since  1967.  some  $25 
million,  and  an  increa.se  in  grant  assist- 
ance to  more  than  !?1  million,  compared 
to  $330,000  in  fiscal  year  1D74.  While  in 
the  last  full  ycr.r  of  the  Allende  govern- 
ment, fiscal  ye:.r  1973  the  administration 
felt  the  food  needs  of  the  country  re- 
quired only  $2.5  million  in  food-for-peace 
assistance,  it  now  propos.c.=  food-for- 
peace  grants  and  loans  of  $37  million. 
In  addition,  a  month  after  the  coup,  a 
commodity  credit  loan  of  $24  million  was 
extended  and  a  month  later,  an  addi- 
tional comnicdity  loan  of  $28  miiiioji  was 
extended. 

Some  of  these  pi-ograms  are  clearly 
humanitarian  in  nature.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  the  humanitar- 
ian rationale  that  the  odmini.stration  is 
putting  forward  to<:lay  v.as  not  equally 
relevant  prior  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
previous  governmert.  when  Ciiile  was 
denied  simil.^r  pro:j;rams. 

There  is,  however,  no  humanitarian 
justification  to  support  r.iilitary  aid  to 
Chile. 

The  administration  ha.:,  requested  a 
near  doubling  of  its  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  proposal  for  military  a.ssistnnce 
to  Chile.  Originally,  a  $10  million  mili- 
tary credit  sGle.s  progirm  for  fiscal  year 
1D74  v.'as  recommended.  Following  the 
coup,  that  figure  was  increased  to  $15 
million,  a  50-porceiit  hike.  In  its  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1975,  the  admin- 
istration recommended  another  substan- 
tial increase,  to  $29.5  million  for  credit 
sales  and  a'aother  $800,000  tc  support  the 
training  of  Chilean  military  officers. 

With  a  virtually  unchallenged  verdict 


of  respected  international  organizations 
and  respected  Jiuists  and  scholars  of  a 
continuing  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Chile,  I  believe  the  pro- 
posal for  additional  military  aid  to  Chile 
to  be  unjustifiable  and  unacceptable.  It 
contrasts  with  the  armoimcements  of 
Britain  and  Prance  to  witliliold  military 
equipment  and  it  signifies  a  distmbing 
lack  of  commitment  to  basic  human 
rights  en  the  part  of  the  administration. 

For  these  reasorts,  I  have  submitted 
this  arriendmcnt.  to  halt  all  military  aid 
to  Chile.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
position  has  been  that  it  is  important 
that  v/e  continue  the  military  assistance 
rrogram  because  we  want  to  be  able  to 
maintain  some  influence  witJiin  the 
Chilsan  Government,  to  be  a  force  to 
jjsrhar.s  Ea.'n  some  pdditjon;;!  rpspecc  for 
liU'nan  rights  and  human  liberties  in 
Chile.  Yet.  this  policy  iias  bce;r  going  on 
for  more  than  a  year;  and  with  certain 
in:i:crtant  exceptions,  involving  a  very 
few  individuals,  there  continoe.~,  to  be  a 
wholesale  policy  of  political  repression, 
palitical  piisoners.  tortures  of  the  most 
incrediblj  design  known  to  man. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  prat  of  ths-  Rt •:- 
or.D  some  excerpts  from  encii  of  these 
reports  which  I  think  a'-c  the  most  com- 
pelling. I  mention  at  this  time  a  recent 
story,  pu'olislied  in  the  '.Varliington  Post, 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Nevitst  i,  v;ho  was  in  San- 
tiago. Chile,  on  September  2  nf  this  year. 
Tiie  Gtory  deals  with  tv\o  men  who  were 
arrested  2  weeks  earlier  in  a  small  Chil- 
ean town  near  Santiago.  They  wero  de- 
tained, and  each  v»as  found  with  a  bullet 
in  his  head,  according  to  the  records  of 
the  Santiago  Court  of  Appeals.  The  story 
dcicribes  how  they  were  picked  up  in 
ihe  morning,  we.e  qucotioned  for  a  pe- 
riod of  hours,  and  were  shot.  Their  T?.m- 
iMes  weie  notified.  Wht-n  their  families 
ii-isvcctcd  them  in  the  moigue,  it  v,a.s 
fcur.d  that  the  men  had  been  tortured 
duiin^  the  fpvv  hours  they  hpd  bee.i  de- 
tained. They  v.  J  re  both  activists  who  hrd 
been  opposed  to  the  coui)  but  who  ntvcr 
had  been  charged  v^ith  any  ofiense  for 
their  political  views. 

We  can  name  instance  after  in.stance 
whcrs  this  has  t.'ken  place. 

It  seem.o  to  r>ie  that  it  is  tim"  for  the 
United  States  to  be  willing  to  .<;tand  up 
oil  this  particular  Issue.  Great  Britain 
has  cut  olf  the  military  program  that 
they  had  sustained  for  Chile.  France 
lias  done  the  same,  for  the  identical  rea- 
st>ns.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  that 
the  United  Stales  should  be  willin?  to 
slund  i.p  on  this  particular  issue. 

I'Here  will  be  those,  I  am  sure,  v.ho 
will  say  that  we  cannot  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  country,  lliat 
there  aic  things  that  happen  in  a arious 
nations  which  we  deplore,  and  th:it  we 
cannot  dictate  to  them  a  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  and  human  libertie.s.  YoX  it 
is  clear  from  the  levdaticns  of  CIA  iii- 
volvemcnt  in  Chile  that  that  argument 
against  halting  military  aid  is  rather 
superficial.  We  are  intervening  presiun- 
ably  merely  by  our  decision  to  send 
military  aid  to  the  country.  We  are  inter- 
vening, if  that  argument  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted, whenever  we  decide  that  it  is  or 
is  not  in  our  interest  to  provide  a  nation 
with  :r;ilitaiy  aid.  When  we  put  a  halt  to 


miUtary  aid  to  a  country  that  is  practic- 
ing widespread  violations  of  human 
rights,  we  are  saying  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  in  our  interests  for  the 
United  States  to  be  identified  v.  ith  sucii 
practices.  We  are  saying  that  we  deplore 
and  oppcsc  torture  and  i-epiession  and  I 
do  not  know  a  more  effective  v.ay  of  mak 
ing  that  position  clear. 

We  certainly  have  not  seen  any  ir-ipor- 
tant  movement  by  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment for  the  past  year  wliile  we  have 
been  maintaining  a  steady  supply  cf  mil- 
itai-y  aid  to  that  country.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  act. 

I  r.\serve  the  remainder  of  m.y  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFiCER.  V/):"i 
yields  time? 

Mr  McGE2.  Mr.  President,  v>ill  the 
Sr:riiiix»r  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAI-5.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
Jie  dist.mguisiied  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Prc'^ilcnt.  I  rise  t'j 
address  mvself  to  the  Senator's  proposal 
v;ilh  considerable  reluctance  because  the 
troblem  of  the  regime  in  Chile  is.  indeed. 
a  major  difficulty  for  a'l  of  us.  However. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator's  proposal,  ad- 
dressed to  tiiis  continuing  resolution  at 
t'lis  time,  is  ill  advised  a-;  a  matter  cf 
policy. 

Wiiat  we  are  suddenly  making  out  of 
this  simple  continuing  resolution  that 
runs  to  the  acljourr.m.ent  cf  this  particu- 
lar Ccnii-ress  is  a  pohcy  vehicle  in  the 
foreipn  relations  field.  A  continuing  res- 
oluticr  is  not  designed  as  the  mecha- 
nism of  Congress  in  exercising  its  refoon- 
sibility  in  ioreign  policy.  Tlius,  I  feel 
compeled  to  oppose  the  Senator's  nro- 
posal  on  this  vehicle,  't  aoes  not  belong 
here,  and  it  comes  at  a  time  vhen  this 
o"ght  to  be  weighed  very  carefully  in  the 
larger  context;  in  tei-ms  of  what  the  Sen- 
ace  is  doing:  in  terms  of  what  our  policy 
Piopl '  are  deeply  involved  in  at  the  Fre,s^- 
enttime. 

All  of  U'^  .^eem  to  be  rlayi;;-;  Secretary 
of  State  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  a 
moment  when  Lhate  questions  urc  de^nly 
in^'olved  in  tiiplomr.cy,  ir>  the  onversa- 
lions  behind  the  scenes,  in  the  arm- 
twisting  and  pressuring  that  can  be  ex- 
changed :  frctors  that  ought  to  give  pause 
to  c\'ery  Member  of  this  body  who  i.s  try- 
ing to  inject  us  into  the  Office  of  the  -Scr- 
retsry  of  Steite  without  having  to  take 
the  consequences. 

That  ii  tiie  reason  I  say  I  am  reluctant. 
I  thlrik  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  issue 
which  the  Senator  raises:  it  is  the  way 
in  whicir  we  are  proceeding  on  this  con- 
liivuing  resolution  to  which  I  would  have 
to  take  exception. 

For  a  icng  time,  we  have  'oecn  con- 
cerned about  the  role  of  the  Sen.-.te  in 
foreign  pohcy.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  we 
are  thieatening  to  undermine  the  rolo 
ol  trie  ^enaic  by  tactics  like  these. 

We  have  a  role  that  we  must  play;  a 
role  we  r..'.;st  insi.U  en.  that  v.^e  wj.'l  pssert 
.ind  are  a-  serting.  in  our  proper  respon- 
sibiliiics  in  Uiis  i:ody.  But  to  come  up 
witii  a  .-eric;  of  ^roposnls  such  as  these 
on  a  continuing  resolution  that  I'uns  to 
the  tnd  cf  this  Congress  is  not  the  re- 
sponsible way  for  this  body  to  hold  up 
its  image  to  the  country  and  say.  "Sec, 
we  know  how  to  make  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  land." 

We  have  a  partnership  i-esponsibility  in 
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_Jinating  it,  in 

the  mechanism  of  the  C  immittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the]  other  efforts 
that  Congress  can  undertal  :e  through  Us 
various  processes.  Here  is  a  continuing 
resolution  and  nothing  mo  e. 

I  must  say,  il  I  may  put  on  my  other 
hat,  I  happen  to  be  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  this  pa  ticular  area. 
But  on  the  Committee  on  ]  foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  am  chairman  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Subcommitte;.  We  have 
been  holding  hearing.?;  we  have  been 
holding  executive  sessions:  ive  have  been 
seeking  to  stay  on  top  of  ti^  Chi!e  qucs 
tlon,  also. 

The  problem,  of  course]  is  far  more 
complex.  As  tlie  Sen.itor  w;  II  recall,  even 
in  that  role  on  the  CommitI  2e  on  Foreign 
Relations,  we  were  able  1 3  have  some 
small  hand,  I  suspect  from  i  11  that  we  are 
told,  in  deferring  the  execu!  lon  of  a  num- 
ber of  those  v.lio  have  been  held  in 
prison,  through  actions  tiii  t  were  taken 
quietly  in  the  committee  at  the  time. 
That  is  a  process  that  is  ava  lable  to  Con- 
gress for  action,  rather  tha  t  riding  pell- 
mell  over  a  continuing  res(  Uition. 

Therefore,  my  plea.  Mr.  Fre.-ident,  is 
that  we  act  responsibly  as  he  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  the  f:)reign  policy 
decisionmaking  processes  )f  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  the  capa  bihty  for  do- 
ing so. 

I  wish  to  inject  anothe  one  of  the 
complications  for  the  Secrc  ary  of  State, 
if  I  may  add  this.  Mi-.  Pre  idcnt.  While 
the  question  of  the  interna  workings  of 
the  Chilean  Government  is  i  very  serious 
one.  and  it  was  a  shock  to  i:  ■;  all.  the  wav 
in  which  they  took  over,  he  hope,  for 
most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  was  hat  the  con- 
stitutional process  would  fol  ow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJ  R  (Mr.  HuD- 
DLESTONi.  The  Senators  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I  have  3  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Our  hope  las  that  the 
constitutional  process  wou  d  follow  out 
to  its  natural  course,  with  t  le  test  of  the 
next  constitutional  inciden  for  electing 
a  new  government  in  Chile. 

We  have  long  since  dis  covered  that 
the  United  States  cannot  decree  those 
things,  that  Republicans  cr  Democrats 
are  not  shrewd  enough  or  w  se  enough  or 
almighty  enough  to  deteriti  ine  the  pace 
of  events  in  other  nations  <  >f  the  world. 
The  question  then  becomes  what  do  we 
achieve  toward  that  goal  of  re.~toring 
elections  in  Chile  by  cuttini  off  military 
assistance  in  this  continuin  s  resolution? 
The  milltai-y  assistance  is  vi  ry  small,  in- 
deed, but  that  is  beside  the  point.  What 
we  do  achieve  is  the  threat  ;o  unbalance 
a  rather  delicate  military  c  iiestion  as  it 
exists  now  between  Peru  am  I  Chile. 

This  has  caused  no  sma  1  amount  of 
apprehension  among  polic  •  people  all 
over  the  world,  lest  there  be  another 
fracturing  of  borders  and  he  integrity 
of  sovereignty  in  South  An  erica  at  this 
time.  The  historic  rivalry  I  etween  Peru 
and  Chile  is  not  inconseque  itial,  as  they 
have  fought  wars  over  the: :  boundaries 
in  the  past.  In  taking  an  £  :tion  that  is 
aimed  at  an  obviously  und  mocratic.  in 
many  ways  an  unprincipled  government, 


v.e  are,  at  the  same  moment,  taking  a 
step  at  jeopardizing  the  status  of  Inter- 
national relations  on  the  common  bor- 
ders between  Chile  and  Peru. 

How  we  solve  that  one,  I  am  not  sure, 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  we  had  better  an- 
swers than  we  have.  We  ought  to  learn 
that  one  way  not  to  do  it  is  to  try  to 
shoot  from  the  hip  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  as  v,e  attempt  to  assume  the  role 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
wanted  .some  time.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

How  much  time  have  we  consumed? 

Tt'e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  U'^ed  8  minutes  of  his  time. 

?.Tr.  r.IcCLFLLAN.  I  yi«^ld  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  may 
devire. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  r.Ir.  President,  thii  is  an- 
other examnle  of  legislating  foreign  pol- 
icy on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  this 
ra-p,  we  wou!d  out  off  aid  to  Chile.  May- 
be in  a  month  or  two  from  mw.  Chile  will 
have  the  hind  of  government  that  even 
th.c  sponsors  of  this  amendment  would 
wnnt. 

What  would  happen  then?  Would  Con- 
press  have  to  reverse  itself  through  spe- 
cial logi'lation  to  repeal  tliis  amend- 
ment? It  is  vei-y  far-reaching  and 
l;ositive. 

Yesterday,  the  F-^gleton  amendment 
was  passed,  and  I  do  not  thirk  anyone 
knew  exactly  what  nil  v.ns  m  it.  The 
President  says  he  will  veto  this  continu- 
ing resolution  if  the  Eagle  ton  amend- 
ment is  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes.sage 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

The  White  Hoi-sr— STATFMi.NT  or  tat. 
President 

I.p';t  night  the  Eagleton  Amendment  to  the 
coiiihiiUng  resolution  authority  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  Today  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion itself  will  be  brought  to  a  Senute  vote. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  approval  of  the 
continuiiig  resolution,  containing  the  Eagle- 
ton  Amendment  or  similar  language,  v.ould 
destroy  any  hope  for  the  success  of  the  iiiitia- 
ti  es  the  United  States  has  already  taken  or 
mav  take  in  the  future  to  contribute  to  a  Just 
settlement  of  the  Cyprus  dispute.  This  view- 
is  .shared  by  Secrefiry  of  State  Kl.s-slnger.  who 
is  now  in  New  York  where  he  is  making  a 
major  effort  in  his  talks  with  Greek  and 
Turkish  representatives  to  bring  about 
progie!?s. 

If  the  Eig'.eton  Amendment  or  similar  lan- 
guage is  adopted  by  the  Congiess.  the  United 
States  will  have  lost  its  negotiating  flexi- 
bility and  influence.  It  thus  hurts  the  very 
countries  and  objectives  it  purports  to  help. 

It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to  withhold 
my  consent  to  any  continuing  resolution 
which  reaches  my  de.sk  containing  language 
such  as  that  found  in  the  Eagleton  Amend- 
ment. I  can.  however,  accept,  and  indeed 
endorse,  the  Ir.nguage  relating  to  nUlitary 
assistance  to  Turkey  contained  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  a."?  reported  to  the  full 
Senate  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  constructive  efforts 
of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  leadership 
in  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tlve.s  In  their  support  for  an  amendment 
which  would  assist  the  diplomatic  erorts  of 


Secretary  Kls.singer  In  seeking  an  equitable 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  question.  I  hope  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  will  respond  to  tliis 
bipartisan  leadership  efTort. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  New  York  Times, 
this  morning,  has  an  interesting  observa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article  be  placed  in  the  Record  as 
pait  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI  ICEPv.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orde-ed. 

•Sc-e  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  P.•c■•^!dent  I  ohall 
read  two  paragraphs: 

Ti'e  anienciment.  adopted  by  a  vote  of  57 
to  20.  would  prohibit  aid  to  ai.v  countr, 
eniploving  United  Slates  weapons"  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Ifcws  governing  their  use.  b'.it  it 
vas  cleaily  aimed  ac  Turkey  lor  her  u»e  of 
Ai^ierlcan  arms  on  Cyprus. 

The  nmcndment,  "proposed  by  Sennlor 
Thonips  P.  EaglPton,  was  framed  "in  such  u 
way  iliat  it  could  also  apply  to  Isiaers  ai- 
tacks  on  l;;r  Arab  neighbors  or  tu  A-nb 
inc-n.rsions   into  Israel. 

This  was  never  thought  of  on  the  floor 
yesterday.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  we 
h-ave  of  trying  to  write  foreign  pollcv  in 
a  L-.ill  such  as  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  hope  lt;;;t 
the  .'.mendment  is  not  ap]3roved. 

Exhibit  1 

I  From  tiie   Xew  York  Time.?.   Oct.   1.   19741 

fLVATE,  57  T.J  20.  Votes  To  Cut  Off  U.S.  Am 

TO  TupKEy 

(By  Leslie  H.  Gelb) 

Washington,  September  30.— The  Scnat? 
vo-.ed  to;ii-ht  ;o  cut  oil  military  aid  tj 
Turkey. 

The  amendment,  adopied  bv  a  vote  of  57 
to  20.  would  prohibit  aid  to  anv  countr- 
employing  United  States  weapons"  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  governing  their  use,  but  it 
was  cienrly  aimed  at  Turkey  for  her  use  of 
Amei  ic.iu  arms  on  Cyprus. 

The  ame'dment.  proposed  bv  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Eigleton,  was  framed  in  such  a 
way  that  It  could  also  apply  to  Israers  at- 
tacks o.i  her  Arab  neiglibors  or  to  Arab  in- 
cursions into  Israel. 

The  Senate  rejected  a  move  to  stop  Amer- 
ican aid  to  oil  producing  countries  until  the 
Pre.sident  certified  that  they  were  making 
good-faith  moves  to  reduce  oil  prices  sub- 
.stantially.  Proposed  by  Senator  Frank 
Church.  Democrat  of  Idaho,  this  amendment 
was  defeated  46  to  33. 

resoluiton  rrcDER  deb.ite 

The  voles  came  as  the  Senate  bega.i  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  that  would  con- 
tinue foreign  aid  on  the  basis  of  last  year's 
legislation.  The  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  a  similnr  resolution  last  week  wIMi 
an  amendment  thai  would  make  an  aid  cut- 
otf  to  Turkey  a  virtual  certainty. 

The  Senate  is  expected  to  "complete  ac- 
tion tomorrow  on  the  resolution,  which 
would  continue  toiel^n  aid  at  a  level  of  about 
it2.5-biliion  a  year. 

Debate  has  focused  on  this  continuing  res- 
olution rather  than  on  a  new  foreign  aid  biil 
because  the  Admiiii.siration  is  seeki.ig  to 
delay  conaidcralion  of  a  now  bill  that  wou'd 
restrict  the  Piesidein-s  freedom  of  nrtlon. 

The  amendment  to  cease  aid  to  nation.? 
in  violation  of  American  laws  was  a  sub'^ti- 
tute  for  weaker  language  drafted  bv  the 
State  Department  and  proposed  bv  the"  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee. 

Speaking  against  the  amendment,  Mil.e 
Mansfield,  the  Majority  Leader  contended 
that  it  would  not  bring  about  Turkey's  with- 
drawal from  Cyprus  and  that  it  would  under- 
mine Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  negoti- 
ating efforts. 

Mr.   Mansfield   warned   against   emotional 
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responses  and  "quick  fix"  solutions  to  com- 
plex diplomatic  circumstances  and  said  that 
this  was  'a  time  for  statesmanship." 

RESPONSE    BY    EACLETCN 

•  •  •  in  an  almost  full  and  attentive 
Senate  chamber,  said  It  was  "time  for  the 
rule  of  law  and  that  is  the  best  form  of 
statesmanship." 

Pressed  by  Senators  to  clarify  whether  the 
amendmeiit  could  apply  to  Israel,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton said  there  would  be  no  violation  if  a 
nation  used  American  arms  aid  for  defense. 
There  Is  no  language  In  the  amendment 
fpecifying  who  is  to  determine  a  violation. 

Depending  on  who  has  this  authority.  Mr. 
Eagleton "s  statement  could  be  read  as  either 
stronger  or  weaker  than  the  language 
adopted  by  the  House.  The  House  version 
called  on  the  President  to  certify  that  Tur- 
key was  making  "substantial  progress"  to- 
ward  a   peace   settlement   In   Cyprus. 

The  undoing  of  Mr.  Church's  amendment 
aimed  at  the  Arab  oil  producers  came  when 
the  Senator  conceded  that  the  only  country 
that  would  be  serloiisly  affected  was  Indo- 
nesia. The  major  Arab  oil  state.";  and  Iran 
do  not  receive  American  aid. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
yet,  in  listening  to  the^  responses  from 
those  who  have  responsibility  for  this 
bill,  to  understand  theii  reluctance  to 
withhold  the  $15  million  V-  niiiitao'  as- 
sistance continued  under  u^is  resolution. 

There  still  will  be  economic  aid  and 
assistance,  and  that  should  be  more  than 
enough  to  maintain  whatever  iirfluence 
we  feel  is  essential  there. 

I  want  to  point  out  what  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists  stated  to  be 
their  conclusions  about  interi'ogation 
and  torture : 

Prom  information  we  received  from 
sources  we  consider  wholly  reliable,  the  fol- 
lowing picture  emerges. 

When  people  are  arrested  they  are  usually 
taken  first  to  a  military  barracks  or  a  police 
station  or  to  one  of  the  special  interroga- 
tion centres  established  by  the  intelligence 
services.  They  may  be  held  there  for  weeks 
or  even  months.  '-Pressure",  often  amount- 
ing to  severe  physical  or  psychological  tor- 
tvire,  is  frequently  applied  during  this  period 
of  Interrogation.  The  Conference  of  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  in  their  Declaration  of 
April  24.  1974,  specifically  referred,  among 
other  abuses  taking  place,  to  "interrogation 
procedures  which  employ  physical  or  moral 
pressure".  Methods  of  torture  employed  have 
included  electric  shock,  blows,  beatings, 
burning  with  acid  cr  cigarettes,  prolonged 
standing,  prolonged  hooding  and  Isolation  in 
solitary  confinement,  extraction  of  nails, 
crushing  of  testicles,  sexual  assaults,  immer- 
sion in  water,  hanging,  simvilated  executions. 
Insults,  threats,  and  compelling  attendance 
at  the  torture  of  others.  A  nunjber  of  people 
have  died  under  torture  and  others  have 
suffered  permanent  mental  and  nervous  (Sis- 
abilities. 

That  is  not  only  this  group  that  has 
gone  dov.n  there,  Mr.  President.  That 
same  conclusion  has  been  reached  by 
the  International  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  Amnesty  In- 
ternational, and  our  own  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees. 

Why  do  we  object  to  expending  ap- 
proximately $15  million  of  American 
taxpayers'  funds  on  this  particular  pro- 
gram? We  deplore  it  because  it  perpetu- 
ates the  system  of  repression  that  has 


continued  for  over  a  year,  and  I  have 
not  heard  one  word  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  that  system  no  longer  exists. 
There  is  no  one  who  can  say  that  there 
are  no  politcal  prisoners  because  there 
are.  There  is  no  one  who  can  say  that 
torture  has  ceased  because  it  has  not. 

If  there  are  those  who  say  $15  million 
is  insignificant  let  me  tell  them  what  we 
could  do  with  those  funds  here  at  home. 
We  could  pro\'lde  hot  meals,  5  dsys  a 
week  for  30.000  senior  citizens  for  1  year 
as  part  of  the  nutrition  for  the  elderly 
program.  We  could  provide  employment 
for  our  senior  citizens,  some  6,000  of 
them,  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  year. 

We  only  provided  in  our  right-to-read 
program.  $12  million  last  year  to  try  to 
end  illiteracy  among  our  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  4  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  3  more 
minutes. 

So,  Mr.  President.  It  just  seems  to  me 
that,  barring  any  jusification  from  the 
administration  for  maintaining  a  mili- 
tary assistance  program  which  is  being 
used  by  the  Chilean  junta  to  continue 
the  repression  of  their  own  people,  I 
strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. Chile  has  fundamentally  violated 
every  basic  human  right  which  we  and 
they  as  signatories  of  the  United  Nations 
declaration  have  sworn  to  protect.  It 
just  seems  to  me  that  there  has  to  be 
a  better  justification  than  saying  we 
ought  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
little  more  time  to  see  what  he  can  do 
to  try  and  remedy  this  situation. 

The  violations  are  continuing,  ongoing, 
as  recent  as  the  last  few  weeks.  The  doc- 
umentation of  it  is  clear  and  compelling. 
It  seems  to  me  other  countries  of  the 
world  have  led  the  way.  and  that  the 
United  States,  in  this,  v.-hich  I  think  is 
an  extremely  modest  way,  should  indi- 
cate that  we  are  at  least  attaching  an 
importance  to  human  rights  and  liberties 
of  people  in  Chile  and  throughout  the 
world  greater  than  that  which  we  at- 
tach to  the  continuation  of  military  aid 
and  support  to  a  dictatorial  regime. 

Mr.  President,  I  w^ould  like  to  have 
a  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
but  I  want  a  vote,  so  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  help  the  Senator  get  a  vote. 
There  are  some  other  remarks  to  be 
niEde.  I  assume  the  Senator  would  want 
a  roilcall  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  willing  to  help 
him  get  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  we  can  get  the  staff  people  to  get  out 
and  roimd  up  some  Senators,  so  we 
might  have  enough  for  a  roilcall,  and 
while  they  do  that,  if  I  may  have  a 
couple  of  minutes,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  write  the  record  out  here,  so  that 
we  can  proceed  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  mindful  very 
.much  of  what  has  happened  to  human 
rights  in  Chile,  and  none  of  us  makes 
any  case  for  the  present  circumstances. 
For  that  reason,  we  are  not  entitled,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  let  that  take  first  place 
over  the  larger  considerations  and  po- 
litical problems  on  a  very  broad  front. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Which  is  what  we  find 
ourselves  doing  now,  in  these  last  couple 
of  days. 

We  are  all  deeply  concerned,  and 
Cyprus  is  an  illustration,  that  somehow 
they  restore  stability  and  equity.  The 
way  we  can  best  do  that  is  for  the  United 
States  to  become  a  mediator,  with  clout 
on  both  sic.3s,  because  they  trust  us  to  be 
fair  in  that.  But  we  find  the  Members 
of  this  body  voting,  instead,  to  take  a 
side,  and  virtually  rule  out  a  settlement. 

That  is  an  illustration,  I  repeat,  Mr. 
President,  of  how  not  to  make  foreign 
policy,  or  how  to  downgrade  the  role  of 
the  Senate  in  being  responsible  for  for- 
eign policy  decisions. 

Now,  in  this  particular  case,  in  the 
ca?e  of  Chile,  it  seems  to  me  that  much 
ought  to  be  done,  and  must  be  done,  in 
acliievjng  a  new  balance  in  human  rights 
everywhere  and  anywhere,  but  we  have 
to  be  careful  of  the  device  that  we  em- 
ploy as  we  weigJi  our  policy,  and  the 
coiiseqiiences. 

These  pressures  are  on  now.  We  are 
not  going  to  change  the  inner  workings 
of  Chile  overnight,  even  with  this  act. 
What  we  may  do,  as  a  consequence,  is 
harden  the  positioir  of  the  group  that  is 
in  power  now  and  seeking  to  survive,  and 
delay  still  longer  the  process  of  a  ccn.-^ti- 
tutional  change. 

To  be  sure,  not  too  much  has  happened 
in  1  year.  They  have  not  made  enough 
progress  in  directions  we  would  all  like 
to  see,  and  particularly  with  the  his- 
torical experience  of  Chile,  which  was 
the  most  promising  of  all  the  democra- 
cies in  the  hemisphere  for  so  long. 

The  tragedy  of  the  last  year  is  deep 
with  all  of  us.  I  simply  raise  serious 
doubts  about  this  as  the  technique  for 
bringing  about  a  change. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  discourage 
it,  rather  than  help  it  along.  We  have 
many  ways  to  keep  the  process  going.  I 
gave  the  Senate  an  illustration  a  mo- 
ment ago  about  one  of  the  important 
results,  achieved  quietly,  without  any 
fanfare,  without  any  stress,  in  inducing 
them  to  defer  a  decision  to  execute  some 
of  the  prisoners.  This  happened  during 
the  course  of  the  committee's  considera- 
tion of  tiie  new  foreign  assistance  money 
for  militai->-  eouipment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  is  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  One  more  minute. 

I  go  back  to  the  basic  position,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  not  the  way  for  us 
to  be  trying  to  participate  in  making  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  injecting  veo'  understandable  emo- 
tional elements  tliat  move  us  all.  but 
they  leave  us  with  an  imbalance  in  the 
total  consequences  on  the  much  broader 
major  foreign  policy  considerations  that 
we  have  to  weigh  vei-y  carefully. 

How  many  times  do  we  set  out  the 
chances  on  what  we  might  do  with  that 
amount  of  money  in  this  country?  We 
could  do  v.hat  we  will  with  our  money  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  question  of  the  pri- 
orities. 
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But  hlstoiT  is  a  lutlilei^  Torce  upon  us 
all.  It  does  not  suspend  th  s  problems  ot 
international  tensions  whil  \  we  solve  our 
domestic  difficulties  here  i  X  home,  and 
v.e  cannot  put  one  aside  as  ive  attack  the 
other.  We  have  to  address  as  much  of  a 
balar.ce  of  judgment  as  v.i   can. 

When  we  rifie-.^^hot  Turley  and  Chile 
v.\  the  ways  that  we  have  jaeen  doing  in 
the  lost  couple  of  days  h(  re.  all  we  are 
proving  is  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  should  have  a  Icsst  i-  role  tlir.n  it 
lias  under  the  Constitutioi  for  responsi- 
bility in  foreign  policy. 

We  are  being  reckle.ss.  ;  ir.  President. 
We  are  being  irresiionsibli  .  We  are  de- 
me.inins  the  role  of  this  bo  jy  in  projetl- 
ing  a  policy  tor  the  Unitt  1  States  that 
can  have  an  impact  and  g  in  lespect  all 
over  the  woild.  not  am  )ng  lobbying 
firoups.  not  among  peti'ioi  ers  v.ho  have 
rif^p  feelings — and  cvei-y  ila-e  that  we 
liivf  a  crl.':i>  in  I  he  world  t  ley  v  i'l  ail  be 
here  telling  us  how  to  do  i ; — but  that  is 
wliy  it  is  important  that  oi  r  country  try 
to  pull  together  the  string  ;  of  re'^ponsi- 
bility.  and  that  i-^  why  we  lave  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  a  Presidt  nt,  and  why  T 
ihoi'.?ht  v.e  had  a  Senatt  until  I  find 
the  Senate  iirecmptin;:;  th<  prerogatives 
01"  tl'.osc  who  oiv'.h:  to  tile  the  eyecu- 
tive  rerp.-)n.sibiltty  for  pi  ojecting  tli.; 
public  imfge  of  or.r  coiintr; '  overseas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  :R  The  titue 
I'f  tiiC  Senator  lias  explrod 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  P  t.^idPtU.  liov 
much  time  do  I  have  romaii  in','".' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICl  :R.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Art--;insas  has  5  ni'-'.ufes  Tiie 
Senator  from  .Ma-isacim-.Ttis  ha*.  4  pun- 
iites. 

Mr.  ATcCLEI.LAN.  Mr.  Pi  e.-ident.  weie 
it  on  the  bnsi.-  oi  the  ir  erits  of  this 
amcudment  mider  a  logi.sla  Live  proceed- 
irg  which  is  o!i  a  Ie':'islativ(  bill.  I  might 
very  well  siipuort  it.  I  wc  aid  take  the 
.same  iX)-ition  a.s  the  distinj  uished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyominu  has  takei  i  with  re-pect 
to  the  bill  ncedmg  liearinf;s  and  we  ought 
to  httve  the  facts  as  relate  I  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iv  assachusetts, 
and  we  ousht  to  have  it  Ije  ore  the  com- 
n-iitee.  either  tlie  Appropi  iation«  Com- 
mittee or  a  legislative  cnnin  utteo.  so  that 
a  proper  record  wnuld  bo  lUKle  oi  it  or 
lon.^idered 

I  .shall  opto.se  the  amend  nent  primar- 
ily because  of  tlic  pasition  r  took  in  the 
beginninH  of  the  consider  it  ion  of  this 
continuing  r°.solution.  I  hare  stated  re- 
peatedly if  die  Senate  war  ts  to  load  it 
down  with  rmcndmenls  ard  go  to  ccn- 
iereuvc  and  encounter  a  con  ereu'-e  dead- 
lock, and  thus  delay  contii  luip.g  appro- 
priations for  the  ac;encies  that  are  in- 
volved, that  Ls  the  Senate's  )usine.'^s  and. 
as  a  meml)er  of  the  conferee;  .  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  ( lommittee.  if 
that  is  what  the  Senate  wai  ts  I  will  eive 
them  ever5-  bit  of  support  ijcan. 

I  am  asstuning  that  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Commit  ee  who  have 
so  vigorotisly  supported  tAe.se  amend- 
ments on  the  floor,  and  iirobably  will 
■upport  this  one.  will  likewi.se  make  as 
vigorous  a  fight  in  confer(  K"e  as  they 
)iave  voted  with  enthusiasm  for  these 
amendments  here  on  the  lo(Yr  and,  if 
so.  we  are  going  to  liave  a  pretty  good 
•rap  in  conference   unles    the  House 


immediately  capitulates.  I  want  the  Sen- 
ate to  understand  that  fact. 

Also,  we  are  running  the  risk  of  a  veto 
of  the  bill.  On  these  things,  many  of  these 
things,  as  I  pointed  out,  I  am  not  some- 
one converted  lately  to  the  evils  of  tills 
foreign  spending.  I  have  been  voting 
against  it  for  20  years.  If  my  colleagues 
had  been  doing  that,  we  would  not  have 
this  problem  that  this  amendment  here 
:;etks  to  remedy  today.  I  have  been 
neain.st  it  all  the  time.  I  am  still  against 
it.  I  would  like  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

B'.it  the  Senator  is  putting  us  in  a  posi- 
tion here  where  we  are  placing  in  .jeop- 
ardy tlie  continued  funding  of  these  pro- 
grams among  other:  Health  resources 
and  ir.anpower.  doctors,  dentisti".  and 
other  health  personnel,  approximately 
SIo5  million:  mental  health  programs, 
approximcitely  $15  million;  health  facili- 
ties PMd  hospital  construction  programs, 
«310  million:  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  other  education  programs, 
$2.8  biJhon;  health  services  and  rehabili- 
tation services,  ai.d  others. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  moment  tiiese 
programs  ha^e  ro  appropriations  to  con- 
t  inue  to  fund  them.  I  do  not  know,  maybe 
the  House  will  just  topple  over.  Maybe 
the  conferees  there  will  say.  'Oh.  yes. 
've  will  take  all  of  these  amendments." 
I  d.o  not  know.  If  tliey  do.  of  course,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  veto  of  the  bill. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Senate  is 
with  these  procedures  and  wir.'i  the  adop- 
tion of  these  amendments  -\e  arc  not 
only  incurring  the  risk  but  I  tliink  mak- 
ing certain  of  a  long  delay  in  appropria- 
tion for  these  essential  .'services.  If  tlie 
Senate  wants  to  do  that.  OK.  I  will  go 
into  a  conference.  I  fight  for  wliat  the 
Senate  wants,  and  I  will  flgiit  for  this. 
But  I  v.-ant  the  Senate  to  know  that  those 
V.  ho  sponsor  these  amendments  and  who 
vote  for  them  on  this  bill  must  take  the 
initial  responsibility  for  whatever  conse- 
quences ensue. 

With  that  understanduig.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  vote  against  tlie  amendment, 
not  because  I  am  opposed  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  may  be  involved — I 
would  like  to  be  well-infonned  about  it — 
but  I  am  opixised  to  the  foreign  aid,  to 
start  with. 

I  would  be  opposed  certainly  to  financ- 
ing any  situation  that  condoned  condi- 
tions which  the  Senator  described,  but 
I  am  also  under  the  compelling  duty  here 
of  trjing  to  get  a  bill  enacted  to  get  ap- 
propiiations  to  carry  on  these  e.>.sential 
functions  that  I  have  enumerated, 

I  may  say  there  is  the  responsibility 
on  the  legislative  committees  to  come  in 
here  with  bills,  bring  tliem  in  here:  they 
have  a  responsibility  in  this  field,  too. 
It  is  not  alone  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  be  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  would  act  on  these 
amendments  in  a  more  orderly  fashion 
under  the  procedures  and  piactices  es- 
tablished by  tlie  rules. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presider.t,  T  yield 
myself  from  the  remaining  time  2 '2  min- 
utes, with  the  remainder  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr,  Hughks  > . 


We  understand  from  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  the  other  Members  that  this 
may  very  well  be  the  foreign  aid  bill 
given  the  position  on  the  administration 
on  that  measure.  That  is  why  this  is 
brought  up  at  this  time.  Also,  we  already 
had  a  voice  vote  last  yeai  on  the  foreign 
aid  appropriations  bill  to  cut  off  military 
assistance  and  it  was  one  of  the  fu»t 
things  tliat  was  dropped  in  the  confer- 
ence. Finally,  I  have  submitted  to  both 
Apprcri-iril'.ons  Committees,  correspond- 
ence supporting  an  end  to  all  militar> 
aosistance.  so  this  is  not  a  new  matter. 
I  reject  tlie  voice  which  I  hear  this  af- 
ternoon that  says,  "Well,  we  are  going  in 
to  risk  this  bill  with  a  possibility  of  a  veto 
or  v.e  are  getting  a  stalemate  with  the 
Hou'e  of  Representatives  on  a  minor  is- 
.sue."  Either  v%e  feel  the  issue  of  hum?.n 
rights  is  i:aportant  or  it  is  not. 

Wliy  is  it  always  the  human  right; 
i.-..',ues  that  ;4et  lost  or  are  put  aside?  Why 
is  it  always  tlie  refugees  in  Bangladesh 
who  suiTered  because  we  wanted  to  con- 
tinue a  military  assistance  program  for 
Pakistan  so  that  we  could  have  some  in- 
fluence on  Pakistan.  We  saw  the  result.^ 
on  tliat  policy.  We  saw  massive  nuir^bers 
of  individuals  die  and  others  made  homc- 
les;.  by  that  policy. 

V/e  said.  'Well,  we  huvc  to  maintain 
cur  influence  with  Pakistan,  and  there  i.^ 
no  sense  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  interfering  with  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  on  that. " 

In  i.-sue  after  i.^cue,  it  is  alv.ays  tlio  hu- 
man beings  who  are  getting  the  .short  eiul 
of  our  foreign  policy  bill. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  today  lo 
say  that  the  U.S.  Senate  feels  that  it  is 
important  to  go  on  record  saying  that 
what  happens  to  individual  human  be- 
ings in  a  coimtry  that  is  part  of  this 
Western  Hemisphere  and  is  leceivinLv 
mihtai-y  a.ssistance.  assistance  that  is 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  Arkansas 
and  Massachusetts,  is  important,  that  we 
do  not  want  the  violation  of  human 
rights  to  continue,  that  we  do  not  want 
to  be  identified  with  such  actions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
;i  tor's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  say  this  is  the  ap- 
propriate time  that  we  do  it. 

I  yield  the  remaining  time  lo  the  Se;i- 
i.tor  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fi'om  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  fir.>t 
want  lo  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Ma.s.  a<.liUbetLs  for  presenting  this 
amendment  and  giving  us  an  opportu- 
nity on  tills  particular  legislation  at  thLs 
particular  time  lo  express  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

Without  dealing  with  the  legi-slative 
technicalities  or  the  protocol  of  why, 
when  or  what,  it  sliould  be  presented. 

I  am  a  httle  bit  a.stounded  in  the  last 
few  days  of  debate  in  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  degrees  of  morality  of  life 
and  death  and  dealing  with  the  toppling 
of  go\ernments  or  even  with  the  right 
of  a  Senator  to  evade  the  morality  of  an 
isrfi:e  in  providing  military  aid  to  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  torturing  its  citizens, 
executing  its  citizens,  and  using  every 
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facility  it  has  to  deprive  them  of  their 
civil  rights. 

Now,  we  go  on  constantly  trying  to 
determine  the  foreign  policy  of  a  nation 
while  we  continue  year  in  and  year  out 
to  support  those  governments  that  are 
ii:tatorships  in  one  area  of  the  world, 
to  oopose  them  In  another  area  of  the 
world,  to  attempt  to  topple  them  by 
undercover  activities  in  another  area  of 
tlie  world,  and  then  attempt  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  deprive— not  deprive 
'out  to  prevent  the  passage  of  legislation 
that  could  in  any  way  limit  our  assist- 
ance in  a  military  capacity  to  those  gov- 
ernments that  are  certainly  destroying 
and  killing. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  risk  to  some  public 
health  programs;  perhaps  there  is  a  risk 
to  some  feeding  programs.  But  ultimate- 
ly we  are  called  upon  to  make  a  stand 
for  life  or  death  in  the  responsibility 
of  using  military  assistance  that  we  pro- 
vide to  these  individual  countries. 

The  evidence  is  abundantly  clear. 
The  record  has  been  spread  of  what  this 
Government  has  done  and  is  continuing 
to  do;  and,  regardless  of  behind-the- 
scenes  protocol  that  may  have  saved  the 
lives  of  a  few  from  execution — and  many 
of  us  have  been  involved  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  trying  to  save  those  lives. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  it. 

Existing  law  declares  it  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
deny  American  aid  to  any  government 
which  interns  or  imprisons  its  own  citi- 
zens for  political  purposes. 

One  of  the  worst  offenders  in  that  re- 
spect is  the  military  government  of 
Chile.  The  military  junta  which  over- 
threw the  legally  constituted  govern- 
ment of  Salvador  Allende  has  consist- 
ently trampled  upon  the  basic  human 
rights  of  the  people  of  Chile. 

Reports  of  torture,  and  imprisonment 
of  political  opposition  to  the  regime  are 
regular  reading  in  our  newspapers. 

I  think  its  time  for  the  Congress  to  put 
its  own  directive  into  action.  By  contin- 
uing to  provide  military  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Chile,  we  very  clearly 
continue  to  aid  in  the  repression  of  the 
Chilean  people. 

Military  aid — in  the  Chilean  case — 
and  I  fear  in  other  cases — serves  httle 
purpose  other  than  strengthening  the 
hand  of  the  generals  who  now  rule  Chile 
with  such  a  repressive  hand. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  stand  up  for 
our  own  congressional  directive  with  re- 
gard to  Chile,  by  eliminating  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Pinochet  regime. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Senate,  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  Kissinger,  initiated  by  Representa- 
tive Donald  Fraser  of  Minnesota,  the 
£i't:nguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Organizations 
ard  Movements,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affaii-s. 

Tliat  letter,  signed  by  a  great  many 
Members  of  Congress,  eloquently  ex- 
pres.<-es  some  of  the  principles  which  I 


believe  should  guide  American  foreign 
policy. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  Secretary  of  State: 

The  undersigned  have  supported  legisla- 
tion in  recent  years  providing  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  other  nations.  We  are 
troubled,  however,  about  continued  Ameri- 
can assistance  to  a  number  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  are  Increasingly  Indifferent 
to  internationally  recognized  human  rights 
and  deal  with  their  own  people  in  an  in- 
creasingly oppressive  manner. 

We  recognize  that  a  large  number  of 
countries  are  ruled  by  governments  which 
restrict  the  full  observance  of  political 
rights  as  we  know  them,  including  one-party 
and  authoritarian  states.  It  may  not  be  real- 
istic to  expect  strict  observance  of  political, 
civil  and  other  human  rights  by  these  gov- 
ernments while  their  political  systems  are 
scill  evolving.  Nevertheless,  even  within  such 
countries,  the  observance  of  certain  funda- 
mental human  rights  is  practicable,  includ- 
ing freedom  from  torture,  arbitrary  arrest 
and  detention,  and  arbitrary  cvirtailment  of 
existing  political  rights. 

In  the  ab.sence  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, we  do  not  believe  that  long-term 
U.S.  foreign  policy  interests  are  served  by 
maintaining  supportive  relationships  with 
oppressive  governments,  especially  in  the 
miUtary  field,  since  military  power  is  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  exercise  of  gov- 
ernmental control  over  the  civUian  popula- 
tion. 

Unless  U.S.  foreign  aid  policies — especial- 
ly military  assistance  policies — more  accur- 
ately reflect  the  traditional  commitment  of 
the  American  people  to  promote  human 
rights,  we  will  find  it  Increasingly  difficult 
to  justify  support  for  foreign  aid  legislation 
to  our  constituents.  We  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, associate  ourselves  with  policies 
which  lack  active  concern  about  the  fate  of 
people  living  under  oppressive  governments. 
While  it  may  be  beyond  our  power  to  allevi- 
ate the  plight  of  those  people,  we  can  refuse 
to  be  identified  with  their  oppressors. 

That  is  what  we  would  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  prohibiting  fiu'ther  military  as- 
sistance to  Chile: 

We  would  refuse  to  continue  to  identify 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  the  ongoing  repression  of  the  people 
of  Chile. 

We  would  take  a  step  toward  translat- 
ing words  into  action,  and  putting  prin- 
ciple into  practice.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  now  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  I  annotmce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh^  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel >,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr, 
lKOVYE>,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Mcss^  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Beilmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNiCK),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pe.'.rsoni  are 
necessarily  absent. 


"ITie  result  was  announced — ^yeas  47, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No.  434  Leg.] 

YEA.S — 47 


Abourezk 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Allen 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Bcntsen 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Biden 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hughes 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Case 

j.'.ckson 

RiblCOff 

Chiles 

Javits 

Schweiker 

Church 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Williams 

Fulbrisjht 

MetcalX 

NAYS— 41 

Aiken 

Fonp 

Percy 

Baker 

Goltiwater 

Roth 

Baniett 

Criflin 

Scott,  Hugh 

Eeall 

Ourney 

Scott. 

Bennett 

Hansen 

WUllam  L. 

Brock 

Helms 

Stafford 

Bockley 

KolilnES 

Stennls 

Bvrd. 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Long 

Taft 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

McGee 

Tower 

Eastland 

Milntyre 

Young 

Ervin 

Montoya 

Fannin 

Kunn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

Bayh 

Dominick 

Moss 

Bellrnon 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Brooke 

inouye 

Pearson 

Cock 

Mathias 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tiie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
have  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withliold  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order? 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Add  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the  resolu- 
tion : 

Sec.  6.  Such  Joint  resolution  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  113.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  or  any  other 
Act.  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  foreign  assistance  by  this 
Joint  resolution  may  be  obligated  to  procure 
fertilizers  for,  and  to  provide  fertilizers  to. 
South  Vietnam." 

7vlr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  momentarily  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gej^t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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7.', 


the  order  Tui' 


fMr. 


unanimous  consent  that 
rht'  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     O^TICER 
ilATHAV.AV I .  Without  ob,|pction.  it  Is  ?o 
o.dered. 

rNiUTlMOVft-CONSENT 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mrl 


kcRtE.\rBKr 
President,   If 


.iie  Senator  from  Iowa  v  ill  yield.  I  ask 


there  be  a  20- 
Clark  amend- 


he  sam»^  baius. 
neiil  to  follow 


Luuinimous  consent  that 
minute  limitation  on  the 
mont.  the  time  to  be  eiiuaily  divided 
u;:cler  the  u.'^ual  ciicumaunccs,  10  min- 
utes to  the  sponsor  of  t  le  amendment 
avid  10 minutes  to  the  manager  of  the 
ijill:  that  tlicre  be  40  Minute?  on  the 
Mondaie  amendment,  on 
that  the  Mondale  amend 
the  Cl.'irk  amendment. 

Xiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.^  there 
objcoiion? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTl'.  Mr.  President 
reserving  the  right  to  obje  :t— ai.d  I  shall 
not  object — we  simply  w  mt  to  be  pro 
tectcd  with  respect  to  tl  le  opportimity 
to  otTcr  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill 
with  Instructions  at  a  lat?r  date;  and  I 
would  not  be  prepared  tc  do  that  until 
after  the  conference  of  the  Members  on 


which  will  end 


about  2:15  or 


om-  sidp 

2:30. 
I  should  say.  if  Senaion 

of  it,  that  tlie  President 

mespage  that  he  will  veto 

resolution  if   it   contains 

amendment,  as  it  may 

effect  of  bringing  down 

.some  very  disastrous  con±quences 
I  have  no  objection  to  tj^e  unanimoiu-- 

consent  request. 
Mr.   ABOUREZK.   Mr.   President- 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P  resident.  If  the 


are  not  auare 
las  released  a 
the  continuing 

the  Eagleton 
,vcll  liave  the 
on  our  heads 


3en:\tor  wants  to  object, 
an  objection.  He  cannot 


reserving  the  right  to  obj  ;ct. 


le  should  note 
just  say  he  is 


not  objecting 
distinguislied 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  am 
I  merely  want  to  ask  the 
maiority  leader  a  question 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  ^le  foreign  aid 
bill  be  brought  up  as  soon  qs  this  meti?ure 
;.>  disposed  of? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  wil  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFF!  CER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanlmo  is-consent  re- 
nuest?  The  Chair  hears  qone.  and  it  Is 
>o  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  ri'iied  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  h:\der,  he  can 
rest  a.ssurcd  that  his  rigy 
motion  to  recommit  will 
would  hope,  though,  that 
third  reading  first,  and  tAen  if  the  Re- 
pubhoans  are  in  their  ajinual  confer- 
onre- 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Weekly.   I  Lautih- 


1 1  aughter.  i 
neans  that  wc 
alter  the  Rp- 
h,  we  will  try 
motion  to  re- 


t.T.i  Soelled  ■  w-e-c-k-1-vJ,' 

Mr.  \L\NSFIELD.  If  it 
h.ive  thirci  readhig  just 
publicans  start  their  lunii 
v.  Iiave  the  vote  on  the 
commit  at  2  p.m..  witli  he  permisiion 
:■*  r^u'  chairman  of  the  ( omnnttee  and 
tlir  aii>tineui.shcd  ranl^J^g  minoi-ity 
iiiejnber.  who  v.ill  he  at  jthe  luncheon. 
1  av-inne.  In  the  mcantinif .  wc  wc-ulc  get 
stTrted  on  the  foreign  aM  bill. 

Mr.  FUI^RIGHT.  Mr.  Prc.->idei.t 
-I  rving  the  right  to  ob.icct-  - 

y.c.  MANSFIELD.  I  mad  ;  no  request. 


ht  to  offer  a 

be  lionored.  I 

'  re  could  reach 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlic  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  dL-;cussJng 
wliul  is  going  to  happen  during  the  fur- 
tlier  proceedings  on  this  measure.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  understanding  about 
debate  on  the  motion  to  recommit.  Are 
wo  going  to  have  any  debate  on  it?  If 
ro,  we  ought  to  agree  on  r.  time  now. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Tlicjc  will  be 
debate 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlitrc  will  be  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Do  wc  want  it  un- 
limited' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  issue 
\\ill  be  clear.  Why  do  we  not  agree  on  a 
}:aif  hour  of  debate  on  the  motion  to 
lecommU? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  ihir.k  we  will 
need  a  httle  more  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  An  hour? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Could  we  .start  the 
I'cbateat  2  p.m.? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right.  .\nd  vote 
at  3  p.m.? 

Ml-.  HUGH  SCOTT.  And  vote  at  3 
p  ra.  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  just  want  to  get  it  settled. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  will  of- 
fer. I  need  very  little  time — 10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  limi- 
tation of  10  minutes  on  the  Fulbrlght 
amendment,  to  follow  the  Mondale 
amendment,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  stated  carUer. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  is 
tliat  10  minutes  for  each  .-ide  or  10  min- 
utes divded? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  minutes  di- 
vided, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
indicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
does  not  mider.^tai:d  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  minutes  allo- 
gelher;  5  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  lias  any  provision 
been  made,  with  respect  to  ai\y  of  these 
agreements,  for  possible  amendments  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  distuiguiihed 
majority  leader  said  it  would  be  subject 
to  the  usual  arrangements. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  L^  correct.  Tl-.e 
way  it  straids  now,  it  would  be  the  .-iame 
amomit  of  time  on  amendments  to 
amendments  or  appeals  as  for  the 
liinf^ndmcnt  itself. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFI^ICER.  Is  tlio 
Senator  making  tiiat  a  imanimou.>.- 
ijiijcnt  request? 

'.Ii-.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrK.  Ts  llieie 
objection? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
rt nervine  the  right  to  object — and  I  do 
it  simply  to  clarify — we  are  about  to  have 
a  conference  where  we  will  dlscass.  I 
h.Dpe.  thcoe  questions  of  foreign  assist- 
.mce.  If  we  are  to  be  interrupted  con- 
tinually between  now  and  2  o'clock  by 
v.-jtos,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  dispose  of 
the  conference. 

Can  we  vote  on  one  of  these  amend- 


ments, presumably  at  12:30?  Can  we 
withhold  the  votes  on  the  others  until 
2  o'clock,  back  to  back,  and  then  take  an 
hour  debate  on  tlie  motion  to  recommit? 
Tliat  will  give  us  a  chance  to  conduct  our 
(onference.  Is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ha  ve 
an  amendment  to  offer.  It  is  a  teciuiiccl 
iuneiidmcnt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
c'.tnr  from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  time  is  not 
applying  against  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
I  am  sure  that  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  will  have  no  trouble. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Someone  might  ob- 
ject. I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen,  and  I  would  like  to  have  at  least 
10  minutes  on  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that  request 
Mr.  President,  if  it  is  needed.  It  is  a  tech- 
nical amendment. 

The  PRF.SIDING  OFFICER.  WithoiU 
obicction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  it  is  tech- 
nical. Someone  else  might  think  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
I  he  .\  eda  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wei'e  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  since  this 
continuir.g  resolution  is  the  fimctional 
etiuivalent  of  a  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions bill  at  the  present  lime,  and  since 
it  may  well  be  our  only  foreign  aid  bill 
this  year,  I  believe  it  is  impoitant  lor  tlic 
Ccnprc.ss  to  act  promptly  to  correct  an 
unaccepf.ablc  trend  in  our  overse;is  food 
piogranvs. 

We  all  know  about  the  perversion  of 
our  food-for-peace  program  into  a  means 
of  financing  continuing  warfare  in  Indo- 
china. This  year  the  United  States  has 
;;ent  a  lull  49  percent  of  its  worldwidp 
lood-for-peace  shipment  to  South  Viet- 
nam: $502  million  worth  of  food  to  feed 
0.8  percent  of  the  world's  population. 

But  only  lately  have  we  become  awa;c 
that  the  .same  'Indochina-flrsf  rnen- 
taUty  pervades  our  fertilizer  assistance 
programs. 

Two  years  ago,  Vietnam  got  45  ix?rccnt 
of  the  money  ve  spent  to  buy  and  ship 
fertiliser  overseas.  Last  year,  Vietna:n's 
share  jumped  to  62  percent,  well  over 
half  of  all  the  fertilizer  that  this  coun- 
try .sends  overseas,  to  tliat  country  witb 
les.-,  than  1  percent  of  the  population. 

The  program  piesented  to  CongVus.^ 
laijt  spring  showed  a  reduction  of  Viet- 
nam's share  to  just  under  50  percent.  Bui 
in  fact.  Ihc  obligations  so  f.ir  liiis  fiscal 
year— -and  this  is  the  central  point  to 
this  amtiidment — the  obligations  so  far 
this  fiscal  year  ha\e  gone  oveiw  helming - 
ly  to  Vietnam,  neai-l>-  twice  as  much  to 
Saigon  as  to  all  other  coiuitries  of  the 
world  combmed.  Becaase  that  Ls  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment,  let  me  repeat 
it:  The  oblisations  sc  far  tliis  fiscal  year 
have  gone  overwhelmingly  to  Vietnam. 
Nearly  twice  as  much  has  gone  to  Viet- 
nam a."  to  all  of  the  other  countries  com- 
bined. 

In  the  months  ahead,  e.cn  more  ler- 
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tilizer  may  go  to  Vietnam  unless  we  turn 
off  the  tap. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  halt  further  fertilizer  pur- 
chases for  Vietnam  by  limiting  the  funds 
available    for    such    activities    to    the 
amount  already  obligated — $85  million. 
Senator  Hughes  and  Senator  Hart  and 
I  had  planned  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  the  un- 
certainties surroimding  that  legirlation 
make  action  now  imperative. 

Unless  we  stop  these  purchases  today, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  executive 
branch  from  moving  ahead  in  the  next 
few  weeks  to  commit  even  larger 
amotmts  to  Vietnam,  at  the  expense  of 
all  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
that  need  this  fertilizer. 

No  doubt  Vietnam  needs  fertilizer  sup- 
plies. We  have  already  contracted  for 
219,000  tons  of  fertilizer,  which  is  almost 
two-third£  of  what  that  nation  received 
last  year. 

But  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  some 
crucial  facts: 

FertiUzer,  at  home  and  abroad,  is  in 
short  supply  this  year. 

Fertilizer  is  crucial  to  Increased  food 
production.  The  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  has  esti- 
mated tliat  the  developing  nations  will 
lose  approximately  20  million  tons  of 
grain  production  because  of  a  2  million 
ton  short-fall  in  fertilizer  supplies. 

The  immediate  need  is  clearly  greater 
in  countries  on  the  verge  of  famine,  such 
as  in  Africa,  Bangladesh  and  India. 
Widespread  starvation  will  occur  in  these 
countries  on  the  verge  of  famine  unless 
they  receive  adequate  supplies  of  fer- 
tilizer. 

America's  commitments  to  help  alle- 
^^ate  the  world's  food  crisis  will  not  be 
honored  if  we  channel  the  bulk  of  our 
limited  supplies  to  one  small  nation. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  requested  $250 
million  to  provide  some  700,000  tons  of 
fertilizer  to  other  nations.  But  of  t'ne 
70,000  tons  planned  for  Bangladesh,  only 
40,000  have  been  purchased  so  far.  Less 
than  half  of  the  100,000  tons  slated  for 
Pakistan  has  been  purchased.  None  has 
been  purcha.sed  for  India,  which  was 
supposed  to  get  130,000  tons,  because 
none  went  to  India  last  year  and  none 
is  nllcwed  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Perhaps  t'ne  clerrest  example  of  our 
'Indcchina  first"  approach  is  tliat  Cam- 
bodia has  already  received  7.000  tons 
more  than  the  Congress  was  requested 
to  provide,  while  the  drought-plagued 
r^r.tion  in  Africa's  Sahel  are  7,C00  tons 
fiWnl  of  their  allotment. 

In  short,  our  fertiH;':er  has  been  going 
■  hoix  the  troops  w  ere,  ratiier  than  where 
^  .  -  hungry  are. 

There  are  other  problems  with  our 
'Mtiiizer  aid  to  Vietnam,  in  testimony 
^•-foio  the  foreign  relations  committee, 
.*'D  Administrator  Daniel  Parker  ad- 
?-;;tteJ  that  the  Saigon  government  wr.s 
,.;i:ig  pvcssed  to  cliange  its  distribution 


system  so  that  farmers  could  actually  get 
their  supplies.  He  noted  reports  that 
some  merchants  were  withholding  sup- 
pUes  in  order  to  make  more  than  the 
allowable  profit. 

It  is  indefensible  for  the  Government 
to  be  sending  these  quantities  of  fertilizer 
to  Vietnam  when  many  of  our  own  farm- 
ers can  not  obtain  it,  and  when  tliose 
who  can  obtain  it  are  liaving  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  premium. 

No  one  can  accuse  us  of  not  fulfilling 
whatever  obligations  we  have  to  Vietnam 
with  regard  to  such  materials.  We  have 
already  sent  them  massive  quantities  of 
fertilizer — and  the  record  indicates  that 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the 
Vietnamese  Government  has  simply  used 
these  shipments  as  yet  another  opportu- 
nity to  engage  in  profiteering  at  our  and 
its  own  citizens'  expense. 

Until  we  are  sure  that  these  abuses 
have  been  corrected,  it  is  foolish  and 
wasteful  to  continue  to  ship  thousands  of 
tons  of  this  precious  commodity  to  Sai- 
gon middlemen. 

This  amendment  would  allow  our 
limited  fertilizer  supplies  to  go  where 
tliey  are  most  needed,  rather  than  as  a 
further  payment  for  an  unending  war. 
In  summary,  I  offer  this  amendment 
because  two-thirds  of  all  our  overseas 
assistance  of  fertihzer  for  this  year  has 
already  been  contracted  for  Vietnam, 
and  we  must  at  least  save  the  meager 
share  that  remains  for  the  remainder  of 
the  world— India,  Bangladesh,  Africa, 
and  Asii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Fre.'^ident,  I  have  no 

objection  to  this  amendment.  In  fact,  it 

is   the   only   good   one   that  has  been 

offered.  I  am  going  to  vote  foi  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  checking 

around 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  for  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing? 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remauiing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  a 
minute. 

Mr.  McGEE.  There  is  no  objection  to 
tills  amendment.  There  i.-?  no  intention  of 
going'  over  the  $85  mihion.  I  simply  do 
not  know  the  best  w-ay  to  expedite  this. 
I  think  it  is.  again,  questionable  that 
the  amendment  belongs  on  this  kind  of 
vehicle,  but  nobody  has  any  objection  to 
it:  it  is  a  very  widely  based  position, 
tliough  how  to  proceed  because  of  the 
continuing  resolution  is  the  difBculty  that 
it  poses.  The  principle  is  already  agreed 
upon. 

Mr.  MlCLELLAN.  ijr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  the  Senator  further  ti:ne  if 
lie  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment,  the  effect  of  it, 
or  what  it  v;ill  accomplish.  I  shall  prob- 
ably £upix)rt  it.  But  I  have  taken  tlic 
po.sUion  from  the  beginning  that  wc 
ought  to  try  to  keep  a  pretty  clean  bill 
w ith  respect  to  this  continuing  re.soIution, 


and  I  am  going  consistently  to  maintain 
that  position,  notwithstandmg  what  the 
Senate  may  do. 

When  we  go  to  conference,  I  want  to 
advise  my  colleagues  again,  I  am  going  to 
try  to  stand  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
for  the  Senate's  position.  I  am  not  going 
to  march  up  the  hill  and  then  march 
right  back  down  again.  I  think  that  if  we 
wish  to  stand  there  and  deadlock  this 
bill  if  the  House  will  not  agree,  to  let  us 
see  what  happens,  that  is  the  one  way  to 
do  it.  Tills  is  another  way  to  do  it.  If  tiiis 
is  the  way  we  want  to  do  it,  we  ought  to 
do  it  this  way,  but  I  do  not  see  any  point 
in  wasting  all  this  time  putting  amend- 
ments on  this  bill  that  really  belong  on  a 
legislative  bill;  then  spend  a"U  that  time 
with  the  House  conferees  and  yield  on  it. 
and  be  back  where  we  started. 

Let  us  be  firm  on  it.  Let  us  mean  what 
we  are  doing  and  go  down  there  and 
stand  for  it.  Let  us  hope  that  the  House 
V.  ill  yield.  If  it  does  not,  let  us  stand  firm 
and  see  what  happens. 

I  would  vote  for  a  number  of  these 
amendments  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  I  atai  trying  my  best  to  get  a  bill 
that  will  immediately  pro\'ide  for  the 
funding  of  these  f mictions  of  govern- 
ment that,  at  this  hour,  have  no  fund- 
ing. If  we  cannot  get  a  clean  bill,  if  we 
have  to  take  all  these  amendments,  let 
us  vote  for  them  and  take  them  down 
there  and  stand  for  them  and  fight  for 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Will  the  Senalor  >ield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  Record  shows  my  position  to  be  clear. 
With  all  due  respect,  we  are  all  agreed 
on  the  importance  of  this  proposal,  and 
it  is  gouig  to  be  followed  out.  There  is 
nobody  who  is  going  to  contest  its  being 
carried  through. 

I  feel  that  the  principle  here  likewi.'-:e 
is  important,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  no, 
because  it  is  on  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  do  not  want  that  to  reflect  in  the 
volume  of  mail  I  am  going  to  get  if  I  am 
accused  of  cutting  off  fertilizer  for  .'Amer- 
ica;! agriculture. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  accused 
of  cutting  this  off  for  agriculture  at  a 
time  when  it  is  so  desperately  needed. 

It  really  puts  us  in  a  bind,  ii  I  moy  say 
so.  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa,  in  terms 
of  what  is  really  going  to  be  done  here. 
That  is  to  limit  the  amount  of  fertilizer. 
It  is  going  to  be  limited.  Yet  it  cones  up 
against  the  contradiction  with  the  con- 
tinuing rerolu':ion  principle  of  ovr  com- 
mittee. I  v.r.ntcd  to  make  ."^ure  tli:.t  it  is 
clear. 

I  heartily  EV.pport  the  idea.  It  will  b^ 
carried  out.  But  I  must  vote  "nay"  be- 
cause of  the  continuing  rcsolut'on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yiolds  thne? 

I>':r.  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield  my 
colleague  from  lowi!  such  time  as  h^  may 
require. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  np::re- 
ciate  my  colleague's  yielding. 

In  offcriiig  this  amendnien'..  wc  are  in- 
terested in  correcting  only  what  has  been 
an  imbalance  in  the  utilizi^tion  of  fer- 
t'li^cr  -n  this  ccuntr.-  and  abroad  in  the 
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last  few  years,  and  Is  sfeemingly  about 
to  be  perpetuated  this  yeir. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  opituons  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  spol  en  on  this  floor 
that  they  agiee  with  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  and  have  e:;pre.«sed  the  in- 
tention to  see  that  its  pi  rpose  is  carried 
out.  I  am  glad  to  hear  hat.  I  am  sure 
that  In  voting  on  this  matter  and  ex- 
pressing the  will  of  th(  Senate,  those 
Senators  will  be  able  to  jxplain  to  their 
constituents  that  they  ar  i  voting  against 
the  procedures  on  this  b  11.  rather  than 
not  supporting  the  objective. 

I  would  urge  Senat.or.s  to  vote  for  thl'^ 
amendment,  to  help  n  ake  sure  that 
somewhere  between  the  step  a;-!d  the 
half -step  we  do  not  con  inue  to  send  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  fertilizer  to 
countries  where  it  is  not  n  ?eded.  and  con- 
tinue to  send  very  little  tp 
ing  absolute  starvation 
scale. 

I  congratulate  my  colle  i 

th?  Senator  from  Michii  a..    _. 

and  all  those  who  are  ii  terested  in  this 
matter,  because  the  inv  lalance  of  fer- 
tilizer supplies  in  the  wo;  Id  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  issues  we  fi 
country  and  abroad,  and  f 
ceedingly  important  thai 
on  record  on  this  issue  t 

The     PRESIDING     O 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  y4ld  tlie  distin 
guished  Senator  from  Vei-jnont  such  time 
as  he  may  require 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Piesihent,  I  undei 
stand  the  purpo.-^c  of  the 
Iowa,  and  it  is  a  xciy  g 
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think  I  should  explain,  ho  ,vever,  that  the 


South  Vietnamese  budget 
million  contribution  from 


calls  for  a  $85 
IS  for  fertili^ier 


purposes,  which  was  for  tl  e  construction 


of  a  fertilizer  plant,  so  t 


make  their  own  over  tli^re  in.stead  of 
depending  on  us  all  the 

The  drawback  seems  to „ 

quite  a  lot  of  oil  to  ma  lufactiue  fer- 
tilizer, and  that  is  something  that  we 
have  to  consider,  where  they  will  get 
their  oil  from.  Maybe  tie  big  Chinese 
industry  will  be  developed  1  by  that  time 
but  we  do  not  know. 

I  think  we  should  mak^  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  $85  million  

quested  for  fertilizer  waj  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  plant. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre 
summarize  by  saying  that 
resolution 

The     PRESIDING     OtPTCER 


Chair  would  inform  the 


Iowa  that  his  time  has  expired. 


President,  if  I 


Mr.  McCL£LLAN.  Mr.     

have  any  time  remainingT  I  am  glad  to 
yield  it  to  the  distinguishei !  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK  ;ER.  The  Sen- 
atr/r  I'las  6  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  jle! 
s-jch  portion  of  that  as  h 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank 
shall  require  only  about 


1  lie  purpose  of  this  ami  ndment  is  not 


countries  fac- 
on   a   massive 

eue  from  Iowa, 
n  I  Mr.  Hart> 


ce  both  in  this 

think  it  is  ex- 

the  Senate  go 

•day. 

FICER.     Who 


Senator  ivoux 
)od  purix)se.  I 


lat  they  could 


Lime. 

3e  that  it  takes 


V/ho 


ident.   let   me 
;he  continuing 


Senator 


The 
from 


'i.  J  the  Senator 

1  '  may  require. 

i  he  Senator.  I 

2 )  seconds. 


to  block  the  building  of  a 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  si 

the  amount  of  additions „ 

c  )uld  be  contracted  for  ai  d  sent  to  Viet 


'ei  tilizer  plant 

fiply  to  restrict 

fertiii^er  that 


nam.  In  short,  what  the  amendment  does 
Is  say  that  since  we  have  already  given 
two-thirds  of  our  total  world  commit- 
ment to  Vietnam  In  this  fiscal  year,  we 
stop  at  this  point  and  divide  the  remain- 
ing one-third  between  the  rest  of  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  .yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Ml'.  McCLELLAN.  Would  this  not  be 
an  aijpropriate  amendment  on  the  regu- 
lar foreign  aid  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  In  fact,  we  intended 
to  offer  it  there,  but  it  was  withdrawn, 
and  I  think  we  will  have  no  assurance 
that  it  will  be  put  on  again. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  foreign  aid  bill 
will  be  the  next  bill  considered  by  the 
Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  proper  amendment  on  that. 

Irrespective  of  the  disposition  here,  I 
hojie  that  the  Senator  will  offer  it  to 
that  bill.  I  intend  to  vote  for  it.  I  vote 
against  it  here  only  because  of  the  par- 
liamentary situation,  and  because  of  this 
continuing  resolution  being  used  as  a  ve- 
hicle, when  I  think  we  have  another  ve- 
hicle immediately  available  In  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  which  will  come  befoic  us 
following  the  present  bill. 

I  want  to  vote  for  it,  but  I  want  to  vote 
for  it  on  the  proper  vehicle.  I  am  trying, 
without  much  success,  to  prevent  thi.v 
bill  from  being  loaded  down  with  amend- 
ments that  will  cause  difficulty  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  IVIr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  j  ield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  disagreeing  v.ith  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
but  I  believe  it  is  being  offered  in  the 
wrong  place. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes;  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  feel  compelled  to 
protest  as  vigorously  as  I  know  how  the 
overdose  of  amendments  here  on  a  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

We  are  in  a  situation  where  the  Gov- 
ernment is  about  to  default  on  its  pay- 
roll and  other  obligations,  and  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  merely  a  legislative 
vehicle  that  was  invented  not  too  many 
years  ago  to  meet  genuine  emergency 
situations,  recognizing  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  continue  and  that  we  have 
not  gotten  to  the  appropriation  bills  for 
one  rea.son  or  another,  and  this  will  per- 
mit the  Government  to  function. 

I.  in  my  present  state  of  mind  and  as  I 
understand  the  facts,  am  going  to  vote 
against  any  motion  to  recommit.  The 
Senate  has  expressed  its  will  and  put  on 
some  amendments  that  I  oppose,  but  that 
is  the  Senate's  position,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  fight  It  out  in  conference  on 
that  ground.  Otherwise,  we  will  come 
back  here  and  have  the  same  thing  over 
and  over,  while  we  get  into  default  on  our 
i)a.^  -nent.s  of  many  different  kinds. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  call  a  halt.  With 
all  deference  to  the  objectives  of  these 
amendments,  we  ought  to  stoD  now.  close 
do-.vn,  and  pa.ss  this  resolution.  I  hope 
this  amendment  as  well  as  others,  imless 
they  are  technical  amendments,  will  be 
re.iected. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Clark  of  Iowa.  This  amendment 
would.  In  effect,  cut  in  half  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  fertilizer  ship- 
ments for  South  Vietnam.  South  Viet- 
nam ha,s  been  devastated  by  the  recent 
war.  Thi.s  war  was  fought  mainly  on 
South  Vietnamese  soil.  As  a  result  the 
landscape  is  devastated.  This  fertilizer 
is  badly  needed  to  restore  the  land  to 
its  previous  slate  of  productivity. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  being  offered  to  a  con- 
tinuing resolution.  A  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  an  emergency  measure  used  when 
there  is  a  gap  in  appropriations  because 
Congress  has  not  acted  on  a  particular 
appropriations  bill.  This  type  amend- 
ment should  not  be  added  to  such  a  reso- 
lution. The  proper  place  for  this  amend- 
ment 13  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which  I 
understand  will  be  taken  up  following 
the  continuing  resolution.  Mr.  President- 
I  do  not  think  the  adoption  of  thi.s 
amendment  would  be  wise  at  this  time 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 
Hathaway).  All  remaining  time  having 
beea  yielded   back,   the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from   Iowa    (Mr.  Clark).  On  thi.s 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
The  legislative  clerk  called  thp  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that    the   Senator    from    Indiana    (Mr. 
Bayh',   the  Senator  from  Alaska    <M- 
Gravei>,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr 
INOUYE),   the  Senator  from  Utah   (Mr 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Alabam? 
<Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent 
Mr.   GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that   the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook». 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
Niciii,  the  Senator  from  Kansas   (Mr 
Packwoodi,  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson  ) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  CD 
nays  31.  as  follows: 

(No.  435  Leg] 
YEAS- 59 


.^bo•Ire/k 

Ailei! 

Bartlett 

Beiitseii 

Bible 

Bidcn 

Eurdlck  .._ ^ 

B.vril.  Robe:  i  C.  iiriuska 

CHi'iioa  HuUdleston 

Case  Hughes 

Church  Humphrey 

Clark  Jackson 

Cniiistor.  .rnvlt.s 

Curtis  .Johnston 

Dole  Kenuedv 

Doniciii.-i  Maeiiusoii 

Eagleton  MansHeld 

Fulbrlglil  M:ithias 

Grifiin  McClure 

Ouniey  McGoverii 


Aiken 

Baker 

HtaU 

Be;inelt 

Brock 

Brooke 

Biickle\ 

Bvrd. 

H;nry  f..  Jr.    McGec 
Chiles  Nunn 

Cotton  Ml 


H.-\it  Mciutyre 

Hartke  Mctcalf 

Haskell  Metzenbaiiiu 

Hatneld  Mondale 

Hathaw.iy  Montoja 

Helms  Muskie 

HolUiigs  Nel.son 

Pastore 
Proxniire 
Randolph 
Hlbk-off 
Schweiker 
Scott.  Hugh 
Scott. 

William  L. 
SlevPJikon 
Symiiistou 
Tumiey 
Williams 
Young 

NATS— 31 

Eastland  Percy 

Ervin  Roth 

Kaiinin  Stafford 

Foiig  Steimis 

Goldwater  Stevens 

Him.scn  Tai't 

Long  Talmadge 

McC!e.'!a:i  Thtinnond 


Tower 
Weicker 
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NOT  VOTING— 10 

Bayh  Gr»vel  Pearbon 

Bellmon  Inouye  Spf.rkinon 

cook  Mom 

Dominfck  P«ckwood 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  Mondale  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  imprinted  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  reading  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Sec.  6.  The  fourth  unnumbered  clause  of 
section  101(b)  of  such  Joint  resolution  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon  and 
the  follo-wlng:  "Provided.  That  in  comput- 
ing the  ciurent  rate  of  operations  of  security 
supporting  assistance,  there  shall  be  included 
an  additional  $2(X>,000,000  which  shall  bs 
available  for  Israel  only  and  that  in  com- 
puting tlie  current  rate  of  military  assi.^tance 
there  shall  be  included  an  additional  $100,- 
000,000  which  shall  be  available  for  Israel 
cr.l\ ; " 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Hxn^PHREY,)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

TliC  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  enable 
tile  Israel  Government  to  receive  ur- 
gently needed  assistance  at  tlie  rate  re- 
cently approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Last  year's  authorization  provided  for 
Israel  to  receive  $50  million  in  support- 
ing assistance.  Tlie  new  authorization 
which  we  hope  to  take  up  soon  will  pro- 
vide $250  million  in  supporting  assist- 
ance and  will  convert  $100  m.iilion  In 
nalitary  credit  to  a  grant. 

What  we  are  doing,  in  shorthand  form, 
with  this  amendment  is  taking  the  lan- 
guage recommended  to  be  adopted  as 
found  in  the  pending  foreign  aid  bill  and 
including  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  continuing  resolution. 

In  no  way  do  we  change  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  by  making  this 
amendment  to  the  continuing  resolution. 
We  simply  hope  to  expedite  It  and  get 
much-needed  help  on  its  way.  This  is  es- 
sential because  this  money  is  urgently 
needed  by  the  Israel  Government. 

The  October  war  of  last  year  cost  Is- 
rael a  year's  gross  national  product.  If 
v.e  trr nslated  the  cost  of  the  last  war  to 
l.rail  to  the  CQuivaient  cost  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  have  cost  $1  trillion.  It 
is  an  utterly  incredible  debt  which  the 
Covernment  of  Israel  and  people  of  tiiat 
CT.uitry  must  repay.  Based  on  that.  I 
tliink  it  becomes  easier  to  realize  the 
sLate  that  then*  economy  is  in  and  the 
.'  .;.Tering  that  they  are  undergoing  in 
Uosuming  such  cost. 

In  many  ways  the  situation  is  worse 
f.^:-  the  Israel  economy,  being  smaller 
and  less  flexible,  has  suffered  even 
greater  damage.  Already;-,  Mr.  President, 
the  Israel  tax  rate  is  the  highest  in  the 


industrialized  world.  I  am  told  tlie  tax 
rate  is  something  like  60  percent  of  the 
average  Israeli's  income. 

No  other  country  imposes  a  tax  at 
such  a  tremendous  rate. 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  is  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  taxes;  ccmpared,  for  example,  to 
the  United  States,  where  I  think  our  Fed- 
eral expenditure  is  roughly  eqtuvalent  to 
20  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 

Moreover,  the  Israeli  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  this  year  is  projected  at 
$3.28  billion,  or  almost  half  of  Israel's 
gross  national  pi-oduct. 

This  assistance  which  is  provided  by 
my  admendment  is  modest,  given  the 
need,  but  is  nonetheless  vitally  needed 
by  the  Israeli  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  foreign 
aid  bill  that  has  been  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  I 
hope  that  this  session  of  Congress  will 
adopt  it.  I  would  have  much  preferred 
had  we  simply  acted  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  itself  and  not  resorted  to  this  contin- 
uing resolution  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  think  one  of  the  key  reasons 
that  strategy  was  pursued,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  widely  ref-orted  stories,  is  that 
the  administration  objected  to  the  re- 
strictions on  Vietnam  spending  found  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill  and  thought  by  pass- 
ing' a  continuing  resolution  they  could 
get  all  the  money  tliey  needed  to  pursue 
their  policies  in  Vietnam  over  the  objec- 
tions of  Congress,  through  the  device  of 
continuing  resolution,  and  then  they 
could  resist  adoption  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  in  the  form  that  Congress  obviously 
intends  to  adopt. 

Not  laiowing  what  the  administration 
f.iicJly  intends  to  do,  it  seemed  to  me 
essential  that  we  move  immediately  to 
deal  v.ith  the  profound  economic  prob- 
lems which  face  Israel  during  the  diffi- 
cult times. 

For  that  reason.  I  hope  tliat  my 
amendment,  reconciling  the  pending  for- 
eign aid  bill  with  the  continuing  resolu- 
ticn,  will  be  adopted. 

I  do  not  believe  fnat  the  Israeli  econ- 
omy should  be  held  hostage  to  the  poli- 
tics surrounding  the  foreign  aid  bill 
continuing  resolution  dispute  to  which  I 
have  just  referred. 

I  think  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
repeatedly  expressed,  as  clearly  as  it 
cotUd  be  expressed,  that  this  Nation  in- 
tends to  do  what  it  rea.jonably  can  to 
assist  Israel  to  survive  as  a  viable  econ- 
omy ■«ithin  defensible  borders. 

We  all  pray  for  peace.  We  hope  a  r?- 
goliated  settlement  can  be  reached.  But 
we  recognize  tlie  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion are  such  that  Israel  must  depend 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  United 
States  for  essential  credits  and  for  es- 
sential opportimities  to  buy  armaments 
needed  to  defend  herself,  and  tliat  we 
must  do  so  on  a  basis  that  those  o'ojec- 
tives  are  clear  and  are  beyond  doubt. 

Tliat  is  why  I  think  tiie  action  tliat  I 
request  today  is  so  important. 

While  failure  to  adopv,  tliis  amend- 
ment would  mean  that  tiie  role  of  the 
United  States  toward  Israel  was  in  doubt, 
hi  the  meantime,  and  without  any  ques- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  is  arming  Syria 
to  the  eyeballs.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is 


estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
pumped  over  $2  billica  worth  of  mili- 
tary assistance  into  Syria  alone  smce  the 
last  war.  Latest  news  reports  show  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  now  begun  to  re- 
supply  Egypt. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  oil-producing 
Arab  coimtiies,  with  their  fantastic  ac- 
cumulation of  American  dollars  and 
otlier  stable  cunencies,  are  continuing 
to  effectively  subsidize  the  economies  of 
the  states  which  border  Israel  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  need  outside  assistance. 

Of  coiu-se,  the  drain  of  continued  ter- 
rorist actions  against  the  Israeli  popu- 
lations goes  on. 

For  this  recvon.  I  believe  the  contin- 
uing resolution  should  be  amended  to 
provide  the  Israeli  Government  assi.^t- 
ance  at  the  new,  higher  and  yet  mod- 
est rates  approved  by  the  Commi'.tee  on 
Foreign  Relations  en  the  basis  of  an 
amendment  proposed  in  the  committee 
by  my  colleague  (Mr.  HuMPHnLY)  and 
adopted  by  that  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  pru- 
df^nt  mer.sure,  meeting  a  demonstrabl" 
need  to  meet  and  protect  the  security  of 
a  nation  vital  to  our  national  ir.terest, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  V/ho 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  will  yieM  sucli  time 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York  reouires. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

:,ir.  JAVIT3.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  distinguished  EeuLttor  frjm  Minne- 
sota has  stated  the  pressures  upon  the 
small  State  of  Lrael  with  which  our 
country  hr.s  been  concerned  in  such  z. 
prcfou'id  and  such  a  rympathetic  w;y 
for  so  long.  I  think  it  is  very  higlijy  de- 
served in  our  own  national  interests  and 
in  the  interests  of  v;orld  jiuti^e,  as  ^-^2 
as  tranquility. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  we  did,  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  rnd  i.. 
the  aid  bill  which  is  going  to  be  up,  try 
to  v.ork  out  a  very  balanced  packjge. 
Thr.t  is,  a  balanced  package  which  in- 
cluded Egypt  and  Israel  in  equal  amount.? 
in  terms  of  the  economic  side,  and  ti-y  to 
tive  some  siieciiil  recognition  to  the  ur- 
gent military  necessity  of  Israel. 

One  n\ur,t  always  bear  in  mind  thit 
v,hat  Senator  Mondale  is  sceJiing  to  Co 
here  is  an  interim  measure  on  a  short- 
term  resolution.  It  is  done  strictly  be- 
cause of  the  urgency  and  emergency 
which  atfects  this  small  coiaitrv-  whosj 
iiie  could  have  been  snuffed  cut  in  the 
Yorn  Kipnur  war,  showing  that  5'ou  can- 
not fight  sopliisticatcd  vopcnry  with 
brave  breasts  clone. 

Second,  on  the  militp.ry  side,  there  is 
no  Umit,  literally  no  limit — we  hav? 
hr.d  adequ-tte  testimony  on  tliat — as  to 
what  the  Soviet  Union  has  poured  into 
the  Arab  countries,  wlileii  represent.'-,  a 
very  dircc^  threat  to  Isrscl.  Egj-pt.  I.-yri.T, 
Iraq,  and  other  rounlries. 

So  the  r.i'^e  for  this  amendment,  which 
I  think  is  a  very  st»-ong  one  from  mv 
own  knowledge  of  it.  is  strict!y  limited  to 
the  frame  of  reference  of  a  continuing 
resolution  in  a  situation  of  the  utmort 
urgency,  and  where,  in  a  more  perma- 
nent bill,  to  wit.  the  foreign  aid  biJl,  we 


have  spelled  out  a  balanci  ig  of  the  equi- 
ties througla  the  intercessi  n  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatiot  s. 

To  try  to  transpose  tl:  at  concept  to 
this  would  negate  what  ;his  is,  which 
is  a  short-term  propoi  ition.  a  few 
months,  and  tlie  pecu  iar  financial 
^^tnngency,  which  is  ver.\|  grave,  under 
which  Israel  finds  itself. 

F'or  all  those  reasons,  'Without  in  any 
way  abandoning  the  princ  pie  but.  on  the 
contrary,  standing  by  he  principle, 
espoused  by  the  Forcian  F  elations  Com- 


mittee in  its  forcifrn  aid  bi! 
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.  I  would  hope 


very  much  that  the  Senat ;  could  sco  its 
way  clear  to  go  alonp;  witf  i.he  Mondale 
pin.endment 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  ir.k  fc^ 
nay.s. 

Tlie  PRE.SIDING  OFFICtiR  Is  there  a 
sufficcnt  srccnd?  There  t  a  sufficient 
.second.  1 

The  yeas  and  nay.<!  wen 

The     PRESIDING     OFl ' 
yields  time? 

Mr.   McCL'iTLLAN.    Does 
wish  to  speak? 

Mr    MONDALE.  I  ' -ould 
to  my  colleague. 

xMr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall jbe  very  brief. 

I  commend  my  colleagu;.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mir.nesotn,  U  r  this  timely 
motion  and  his  amendmen  .  It  is  neces- 
sary, and  it  lias  the  suppo:  ting  e\  idence 
of  action  in  tlie  comniittee.  I  belie  ve  that 
our  a'^.tion  in  the  commit'  oe  was  over- 
whelming. I  do  not  recall  tjie  exrct  vote. 

the  Senator 
that  we  will 


As  has  been  said  here  b; 
from  New  Yorlr.  in  the  bil 
be  taking  up  !'ollo\sing  iHe  continuing 
resolution,  the  Foreign  As.s:  stance  Act  of 


1974.  S.  3394,  we  Will  bri 
sideration  the  b.^ lance  bet 
si.stante  to  Israel  and  the 


ig  into  con- 
veen  the  as- 
assistance  to 


other  nations  in  the  Middl  >  East 


Without  any  regard  to  wl 


is  nc^-ded  to  other  nation.'-.  :n  the  Middle 


East,  particularly  in  this  in 

the  facts  are  that  Israel'. 

nomic  situation  justifies  tliis  additional 

assistance. 

I  think  wc  have  to  keep 
unless  the  State  of  Israel 
viable  economic  military 
Middle  East,  there  is  very 
any  settlement  of  the  long 
antagonisms  which  prevail 


Furthermore.  I  want  to  at  d  this:  Israel 


feels  very  much  alone  todaj 
bargo  imposed  by  the  Aral 


all  nations,  and  particula  ly  upon  the 
nations  of  Western  Europ(  and  Japan, 
necessitated  many  of  tho.^e  nations  to 
capitulate  in  their  foreign  relations  to- 
ward Israel.  In  other  won  s.  a  country 
like  Japan,  that  had  a  ver.i  friendly  re- 
lationship with  Israel,  had  to.  in  a  very 
real  sense,  repudiate  it.s  rel  itionship  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  ne  ?dine  the  oil. 
She  was  at  a  point  in  I-  er  industrial 
'ife  where  she  had  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween coming  around  to  tiifc  Arab  point 


of  view  on  the  Middle  East 


thereby  leaving  her  old  fi  lend.  Israel 
alone,  and  out  in  the  cold,  »r  setting  no 
oil,  and  having  herself,  Japafi,  be  literally 
out  in  the  cold. 

So  what  the  senior  Senatir  from  Min 
nesota  has  done  here  is  not  i  inly  a  matter 
of  sound  International  poll*  y  and  inter- 


ihc  .veas  ard 


ordered. 
iCER.     V/ho 

anyone  else 

like  to  yield 


at  assistance 


;tance  Egypt, 
serious  eco- 


in  mind  that 
is  kept  as  a 
"orce  in  the 
ittle  hope  of 
disputes  and 
there. 


The  oil  em- 
states  upon 


dispute  and 


national  economics,  but  I  think  a  very 
important  psychological  development. 
Israel  needs  to  know  that  in  this  body, 
the  Senate,  we  have  not  forsaken  her; 
that  she  has  a  strong  friend  In  the  United 
States,  and  that  she  has  many  friends 
in  the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

So  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota — and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  and  I  thank 
him  for  letting  me  join  as  a  cosponsor — 
I  believe  will  do  a  tremendous  amount 
of  good  for  the  poeple  of  Israel.  It  will 
do  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  for  our 
policy  of  reconciliation  in  the  Middle 
East. 

It  is.  as  has  been  pointed  out,  an  in- 
terim measure.  Hopefully,  we  can  pass 
the  Foiei.'rn  Assistance  Act,  because  I 
believe  it  is  much  better  than  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  want  to  say  right 
here  again  that  the  bill  that  we  will  take 
up.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
is  a  far  superior  bill  to  the  one  that  we 
developed  last  year,  even  though  the  one 
last  year  was  better  than  the  ones  that 
we  had  before. 

We  have  been  living  on  continuins 
resolutions  in  foreign  assistance  for  3 
years.  It  was  last  year  that  we  started 
to  put  some  priorities  on  food  and  nu- 
trition, education,  health,  family  plan- 
ninfT.  and  technical  assistance. 

We  put  the  emphasis  on  the  needy 
nations  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
upon  ar.vit;iUural  development. 

In  the  bill  that  we  will  take  up.  hope- 
fully, and  w  hich  we  will  be  able  to  pa.ss, 
hopefully,  we  not  only  put  the  emphasis 
upon  the  development  of  food  and  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  people  in  the  develop- 
ing countries,  but  also  we  sharply  cut 
military  assistance. 

I  ofiered  the  amendment  that  reduced 
that  from  $985  million  down  to  $500  mil- 
lion.We  put  ceilings  on  the  amount  of  aid 
that  can  go  to  any  country.  Of  course,  it 
is  for  some  of  these  very  reasons  that 
certain  voices  in  the  administration,  as 
was  said,  were  raised  against  the  bill 
that  we  will  take  up.  and  voices  were 
raised  to  have  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues,  after 
we  f.re  through  with  the  continuing  reso- 
lution—vhatever  may  be  its  disposition, 
whatever  amendments  may  be  added — 
will  keep  in  mind  that  months  of  work 
went  into  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1974. 

There  are  specific  guidelines  and  in- 
deed specific  requirements  in  our  as.sisl- 
ance  all  over  the  world.  For  tho  first  tim2 
W'.'  get  a  handle  on  what  is  going  on. 

We  provide  that  we  demand  that  there 
be  economic  p!annin?j.  We  have  not  had 
economic  planning  in  other  countries. 
When  we  have  thrown  in  our  foreign  aid 
it  has  gone  into  buying  commodities. 
Pi  imurily  military  assistance.  There  has 
been  vevy  Hitle  or  no  economic  develop- 
ment or  1  econsti-uction  in  many  of  the.se 
areas.  But  in  this  instance  of  Israel,  I 
think  it  can  be  said,  and  it  ought  to  be 
said,  that  no  country  to  which  we  have 
given  aid  has  made  better  u.se  of  it. 

No  country  has  had  better  economic 
planning.  No  counti-y  has  shown  a  more 
fierce  desire  to  defend  its  own  terrltorj'. 
No  country  has  done  a  better  job,  with- 


out taint  of  corruption,  without  any  evi- 
dence at  all  of  mismanagement  of  our 
economic  or  military  assistance.  I  think 
that,  in  itself,  speaks  well  for  the  host 
country  for  the  aid.  in  this  Instance  the 
State  of  Israel.  She  needs  to  be  told 
now — and  we  have  been  generous — tliat 
in  that  generosity,  the  aid  that  has  been 
received  has  been  well  used,  and  it  has 
produced  an  amazing  result  in  the  terms 
of  development  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  a  most 
useful  contribution.  I  agree  completely 
with  his  comments. 

I  would  have  much  preferred  that  ve 
had  not  had  a  continuing  resolution.  I 
think  the  w:iy  to  have  dealt  with  this  was 
to  take  up  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  act  on  it  expeditiously,  and  get 
it  to  the  President  for  signature.  That  id 
the  Wiiy  to  handle  it. 

I  think  that  underlying  this  currei.t 
parliamentary  situation  may  be  a  lesson 
to  the  administration  to  take  the  legisla- 
tive process  more  seriously  and  to  accept 
tho  conclusions  reached  by  Congress 
aflrr  due  deliberation,  rather  than  try- 
ing to  find  different  ways  of  avoiding  and 
fru."^trating  the  legislative  will. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  I  think  the  argument  made  by 
tlie  Senator  from  New  York  and  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  makes  the  case 
very  dearly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Whj 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pr2sident.  does 
anyone  wish  time  on  this  amendment? 
If  not.  I  yield  myself  one  minute. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  objectives  of 
this  amendment.  jui<t  as  I  have  not  been 
opposed  to  the  objectives  of  a  number  of 
other  amendments.  On  its  merits,  I 
Piobably  would  support  it.  But  I  have 
taken  the  position  of  trying  to  keep  this 
measure  clear  of  amendments  other  than 
those  that  might  be  technical  and  neces- 
sary. For  that  reason,  I  will  vote  against 
this  amendment.  If  it  is  offered  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  I  probably  will  support 
the  amourit  sought  here  for  expendi- 
tures, 

r.Ir.  President,  do  I  have  20  minutes  in 
opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  18  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  like  to  uti- 
lize 3  or  4  minutes  of  that  time  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  cons?nt  that  the  Mon- 
dale amendment  be  set  aside  temporarih'. 
so  that  I  may  offer  a  technical  amend- 
ment and  have  it  adopted  while  we  are 
\iaiting. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  technical  amendment  a)id 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1.  liiie  5.  Immediately  after  'That', 
insert  "(U)". 

One  page  1.  between  lines  7  and  8.  in.sert 
the  lollowing: 
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(b)  Claixse  (a)  of  such  section  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "joint  resolu- 
tion" the  following:  "or,  In  the  case  of  tlio 
United  States  Information  Agency,  enact- 
ment of  authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1975  for  that  agency". 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  reasons 
for  this  amendment  are  as  follows: 

Section  101(a)(1)  of  Public  Law  93- 
324 — approved  June  30.  1974 — the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  provided  for  contin- 
ued funding  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  after  June  30,  1974,  imtil  the 
regular  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related 
agencies — including  USIA  was  enacted. 
The  Senate  approved  the  conference  re- 
port on  this  bill  on  September  25,  1974, 
and  it  is  now  at  the  White  House.  Ordi- 
narily adoption  of  this  act  would  obviate 
the  need  to  continue  to  include  USIA  In 
the  pending  continuing  resolution. 

However,  the  technical  amendment  I 
am  proposing  Is  necessary  because  of 
section  701  of  the  U.S.  Information  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  as  amended,  pro- 
vides that  not  withstanding  any  other 
law,  no  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  unless  authorizing  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted.  The  authorizing 
bill  for  USIA  for  fiscal  year  1975— S. 
3473 — is  in  conference.  If  the  amendment 
proposed  Is  not  included  in  the  pending 
measure,  USIA  will  be  prohibited  from 
continuing  to  obligate  funds  from  mid- 
night last  night,  when  the  present  reso- 
lution expired  until  the  enactment  of  au- 
thorizing legislation  which  could  even  be 
delayed  xmtll  the  Congress  returns  after 
the  recess. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  do 
not  know  that  anyone  else  desires  to 
speak.  I  have  said  all  I  care  to  say 
about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment  has  3  minutes; 
the  opponent  has  18  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
seive  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
my  time,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  do  so, 
or  reserve  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  else  who  desires  to  speak  against 
tl.e  amendment.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
cler  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  That  was  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  There  will  be  no 
roUcall  votes  between  now  and  2  p.m. 

All  time  has  been  yielded  back  on  the 
Mondale  amendment. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
am.endment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution,  add  the 
following: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  fourth  unnimibered  clause 
of  section  101(b)  of  such  Joint  resolution  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  "ac- 
tivities", the  following:  "(other  than  those 
authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Foreign  MUitary  Sales  Act) ". 

(b)  Section  101  of  such  Joint  resolution  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(i)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  continue  to  pay  the  salaries  of  personnel 
carrying  out  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and 
essential  expenses  related  thereto,  and  such 
amounts  shall  be  available  notwithstanding 
section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672  and  section 
655(c)  of  such  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  The  provision  of  this  subsection  or 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  provide  appropriations  to  com- 
mence or  continue  any  program,  project,  or 
activity  under  either  such  Act." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  3  years,  the  Senate  has  defeated 
two  foreign  aid  authorization  bills.  Con- 
gress did  not  approve  a  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization or  appropriation  bill  for  the 
1973  fiscal  year.  This  highly  controversial 
program  was  kept  alive  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  by  a  continuing  resolution. 
Although  a  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
was  enacted  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  the 
conference  report  on  it  squeaked  through 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  44  to  41,  and 
only  after  considerable  arm  twisting  by 
the  administration. 

The  outlook  for  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  awaiting  action  by  the 
Senate  is  highly  uncertain.  To  the  ad- 
ministration, it  contains  too  many  re- 
strictions and  not  enough  money.  To 
many  Members  of  the  Senate,  it  does  not 
contain  enough  restrictions  and  carries 
too  much  money.  There  is  a  good  chance 
that  it  will  be  rejected  by  this  body.  But 
even  if  it  is  finally  enacted  into  law,  no 
one  can  predict  how  much  Congress  will 
ultimately  appropriate  for  the  various 
foreign  aid  categories. 

Despite  this  uncertain  outlook,  the 
foreign  aid  program  Is  being  continued 
on  a  "business  as  usual"  basis  by  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Throughout  the  land  Americans  are 
tightening  their  belts  as  a  result  of  in- 
flation. But  Congress  has  not  tightened 
the  belt  on  foreign  aid. 

President  Ford  calls  for  budget  cuts  in 
domestic  programs,  but  not  in  foreign 
aid. 


The  executive  branch  is  getting  out  of 
Congress  what  it  wants — money.  But  it  is 
getting  that  money  without  the  policy 
restraints  that  Congress  normally  im- 
poses through  foreign  aid  bills.  Congres.^. 
in  allow  ing  full  scale  spending  for  foreign 
aid  through  a  continuing  resolution,  is 
letting  the  executive  branch  have  its 
cake  and  eat  it  too.  And  there  are  strong 
indications  that  executive  branch  offi- 
cials are  hoping  to  end  up  with  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  entire  fiscsl 
year,  as  happened  in  1973. 

The  only  way  to  make  the  executive 
b!anch  barg.nin  seriously  on  foreign  aid 
bills  is  for  Congress  to  refuse  to  allow- 
any  new  program  money  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution  for  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  Military  Sales  Act  programs, 
but  allow  only  money  for  salaries  and 
essential  expenses.  As  of  June  30  there 
was  some  $4.6  billion  in  the  foreign  aid 
pipeline  and  cutting  off  new  program 
money  will  certainly  not  end  the  fiow 
of  foreign  aid.  and  it  would  not  affect 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  which 
is  fimded  out  of  the  Defense  budget. 

If  the  executive  branch  gets  all  of  the 
money  for  foreign  aid  it  wants  through 
the  continuing  resolution,  there  will  be 
no  incentive  for  it  to  seek  passage  of 
authorizing  and  appropriations  bills.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  end  result  will 
be  extending  the  life  of  this  highly  con- 
troversial program  by  congressional  de- 
fault. I  hope  the  Senate  will  close  the 
door  to  that  possibility. 

My  amendment  will  limit  the  funds 
allowed  in  the  continuing  resolution  for 
foreign  aid  to  salaries  and  necessary  ex- 
penses. The  Senate  adopted  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  continuing  resolution 
last  year. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reaffirm 
its  action  of  a  year  ago  and  approve  the 
amendment. 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  has  been  loaded  down 
with  a  number  of  amendments  which  are 
highly  controversial,  too,  so  I  think  that 
the  simplest  way  Is  to  continue  this  reso- 
lution with  expenses  and  salaries  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield 
time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  there  time  in  oppoii- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
in  opposition  is  controlled  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  the  Senator  in 
opposition? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  shall  make  this 
brief  statement;  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  such  time  as  he  wishes. 

How  much  time  is  there,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  may  have  considerable 
merit.  I  am  not  contesting  the  merit  of 
it.  I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment, 
as  I  have  voted  against  others,  because 
I  hope  that  we  can  have  a  pretty  clean 
bill  to  go  into  conference. 

I  am  glad.  now.  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York, 
since  he  is  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
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I    thai  k    the    dlstln- 

my  af  pearance  here 
since  I  did  not 
of  the  amend- 


I  hope  it 
I  believe  that 


Mr.    JAVITS. 
guLshed  Senator. 

Mr.   President, 
is  quite  a  happenstance, 
intend  to  be  in  charge 
ment  on  the  minority  s^e 

I  think  this  amendmei  it  Is  an  iinpoi  - 
ttxnt  one.   I  regret  very 
conies  dioring  tlie  Repuflican  luncheon 
caucus;. 

I  oppose  this  amenddient 
will  be  defeated,  becausi 
there  i.s  no  reason  for  t  lere  to  be  any 
difference  in  governmer  tal  poUcy  be- 
tween any  otlier  part  of  t  le  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  f(  reign  poUcy  of 
ilie  United  States.  We  c  ji  do  anything 
we  please  about  foreign  id  in  this  con- 
tiuiiing  resolution  on  i  ,n  appropriate 
amendment,  includmg  ci  tting  it  out  al- 
together. But  to  do  tlial  on  the  theory 
that  if  we  do  not,  the  coi  tinning  resolu- 
tion will  be  resorted  to  to  take  over  is 
simply  denying  our  own  authority. 

We  can  call  up  a  forei  jn  aid  bill,  and 
we  will,  tills  very  after  locn.  We  shall 
deal  with  it  as  we  choose  or  we  may  de- 
cide not  to  do  auythin  :  with  it.  The 
alternative  may  very  wel  be  to  ha\e  the 
contmmng  resolution,  b  Jt  that  is  our 
right.  There  is  nothing  tr  cky  about  that. 

If  we  decide  that  we  lo  not  w  ant  to 
join  issue  on  the  foreign  lid  bill  and  the 
issues  which  it  raises,  t  len  we  simply 
keep  the  continuing  res<  lution.  Tliat  is 
only  effective,  not  for  the  fiscal  year,  but 
imtil  the  p.d.Journment  oi  this  session  of 
Congress,  which  undoubt  idly  means  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Congress  may  prefer  U  go  that  route. 
Why  cut  it  off?  I  never  b<  lieved  in  man- 
acling our  own  hands  be(  ause  we  do  not 
know  how  to  handle  vario  is  alternatives. 
This  Is  a  proper  altematl  e.  It  Is  a  policy 
which  is  fully  equated  ^tith  the  policy 
wWch  Is  now  contained  Hn  tills  bill  on 
continuing  many  other  p  ograms.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  sh-  »uld  deny  our- 
selves. In  this  summary  vay.  any  other 
alternative  than  the  one  of  going  ahead 
with  the  authorization  fc*  foreign  aid. 

The  other  point  is  thai  the  authoriza- 
tion for  foreign  aid  will  still  require  an 
appropriation.  Tliat  app -opriation  can- 
not possibly  be  timely,  b  cause  it  is  long 
past  the  beginning  of  <  ils  fiscal  year, 
and  there  may  be — I  cat  not  say,  .stand- 
ing on  one  foot  In  a  5-r  ilnute  debate — 
things  which  many  of  us  would  not  wish 
to  cut  off  summarily.  Yet  .ve  will  have  cut 
them  off  as  of  last  night  when  the  pre- 
vious continuing  resolu  ion  expired.  I 
think  that  Is  highly  Imi  rovident. 

If  I  were  dead  set  aga:  nst  foreign  aid, 
I  suppose  I  should  take  his  route.  I  am 
not.  I  think  that  even  tho  e  who  are  luke- 
warm about  the  subject  (  ught  at  least  to 
retain  their  options.  Just  o  cut  its  throat 
.summarily  as  the  tag  en  1  of  a  continu- 
i.ig  resolution  I  do  not  hlnk  is  state.s- 
manlike  or  w  ise,  In  legi  lative  tenns. 

For  all  of  those  reasons ,  Mi-.  President. 
I  oppose  this  resolution.  >  s  to  whetlier  or 
not  I  choose  to  move  to  able  it  depends 
very  much  on  tlie  manage  is  of  tliis  bill  on 
our  side,  of  which  I  am  i  naware.  There- 
fore, when  the  time  expi  -es.  I  shall  seek 
a  quorum,  a  live  quorum  1  [  necessary.  Mr. 
Pie.sident,  until  there  Is  an  opportunity 
U)  determine  exactly  whi  t  should  be  the 
w  ay  of  deciding  this  Issue 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.   I  yield  back   the 

time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self another  half -minute. 

Senator  Yotjng.  who  is  managing  the 
bill  on  this  side,  has  come  In  late.  He 
may  wish  to  use  whatever  minutes  re- 
main. I  most  respectfully  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  a  very  brief  quorum  so  that 
I  may  at  least  brief  him  as  to  what  has 
occurred. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
.shall  have  to  object,  becau.se  I  tliink  the 
Senator  from  North  Etakota  knows  fully 
what  it  is  about.  He  is  aware  of  the  po.si- 
tion  of  his  colleague,  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  who  is  against  the  amendment.  I 
happen  to  be  for  it. 

I  hope  that  we  will,  in  line  with  the 
intent  of  the  agreements  which  were 
made,  reach  a  conclusion  and  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  may  have  the  rest 
of  the  time  from  this  side — I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  give  it  to 
him — and  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  remaining.  That  must  be  4 
or  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  may  have  not 
to  exceed  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quomm. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wiUihold. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  time  is  up  now. 
It  is  my  Intention  to  make  the  request 
tliat  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  10  minutes  to  2.  I  know  of  no 
further  amendments  to  be  offered,  and 
the  agreement  was  that  the  vote  would 
be  at  2  o'clock,  in  view  of  the  Republican 
caucus  to  discu.ss  matters  of  importance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  make  a  parha- 
mentary  inquiiy.  reserving  the  right  to 
object? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  the  right  to  move  to 
table  this  amendment,  cut  off  the  recess 
if  the  recess  Ls  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  the 
recess  will  not  cut  off  the  motion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  right  will  be  ob- 
served when  we  reassemble? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  the  Pulbright 
amendment  will  have  to  follow  the  dis- 
po.sal  of  the  Mondale  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  after  the  vote  on  the 
Mondale  amendment,  the  vote  will  then 
be  taken  on  tlie  Fulbright  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1.5C  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  1:50 
p.m. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  1:20  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1:50  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  . 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1131)  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
inianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  question 
Is  on  agieeing  to  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mi-. 
Lmouye'  .  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss>.  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon^  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK).  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  Pack-wood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  iMr.  Percti  Is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
•  Mr.  PAtK-wooD>  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  6.t. 
na.vs  26,  as  follows: 
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YEAS-65 

Allen 

Gravel 

Mu-kie 

Baker 

Oriffln 

Nelson 

Beall 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bentten 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Bible 

nathaw.-.y 

rell 

Bideii 

Hollinss 

Proxmire 

Brock 

HruskA 

Randolph 

Brooke 

HudcUeston 

RlbicoB 

Buckley 

Hiimphrp' 

Roth 

Bvrd.  Robf 

t  C.  Jackson 

Schweikcr 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Scott,  Hut;h 

Case 

Jobiiston 

Stevens 

Chne.i 

Kennedy 

Sievenson 

Church 

I,ong 

Sj-mlneton 

Clsrk 

Mr.snuson 

Tart 

Cotton 

Mat  bias 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

.McGee 

Tower 

Dole 

McGovem 

Tunney 

DOmiliicl 

Mcnu.vre 

Welcker 

EAgleton 

Mttzeubavini 

Wllliarn- 

Fong 

Mondile 

Voiii.5 

Gol(lw3ter 

Montoya 
NAYS     26 

.-\boure/k 

K.innin 

McClure 

Aiken 

FiUbripht 

Met  calf 

Bartlett 

Guruey 

Nunn 

Ber.i.eu 

Hansen 

Scott, 

Biircllck 

Haskell 

WUlliim  L. 

BjTd. 

Hatflekl 

Stafford 

Hr.rrv  F  . 

.?r.    Helms 

Stennis 

Cxirtis 

Hughes 

Ta'.madf.ff 

EysUancI 

Mansfleld 

Ervin 

McClellnn 

Octobei'  ly  1974. 
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NOT  VOTING— 9 

Bavh  Dominlck  Packwood 

Bellmon  Inouye  Percy 

cook  Moss  Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Mondale's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes  on  the  next 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure). Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  v.ill 
the  Chair  tell  us,  what  is  the  next  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion occurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  that  that  amendment  relates  to 
only  permitting  expenses  and  salaries  to 
be  paid? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
cannot  advise  the  Senator  concerning  the 
content. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  there  any  time 
left  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  v^'ere  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)   are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK>,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  63, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 


(No.  437  Leg.) 

TEAS— 63 

Aiken 

Chiles 

Hartke 

Eaker 

Cranston 

Hathaway 

Br.rtJett 

Curtis 

Hollings 

Lpall 

Dole 

Hruska 

Bennett 

Domenicl 

Hughes 

Eentsen 

i,agleton 

Humphrey 

Buien 

Fannin 

Jackson 

Biock 

Fong 

Javits 

Brccke 

Goldwater 

Johnston 

Buck:ey 

Griffin 

Kennedy 

Cannon 

Han.scn 

Mafnuson 

Case 

Hart 

Matbias 

:McGee 

Pearson 

Stevenson 

McGovern 

Pell 

Svmington 

Mclmyre 

Randolph 

Taft 

Metzenbaum 

Ribicoff 

Tburrnond 

Mondale 

Roth 

Tower 

Montoya 

Schweiker 

Tunney 

Muskie 

Scott,  Hugh 

Welcker 

Nelson 

Stafford 

Willian-.s 

Pastore 

Stevens 
NATS— 28 

Ycung 

Aboi-.rezk 

Eastland 

M.msfield 

Alien 

Ervin 

McCleilan 

Bible 

Fulbright 

McClure 

Burdick 

Gravel 

Met  calf 

B-.rc!, 

Gurney 

Nunn 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Haskell 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Hatfield 

Scott. 

Church 

Helms 

-William  L 

Clar'ic 

Huddleston 

E.f  i.nis 

Cotton 

Long 

Talmadge 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Bayh 

Dominick 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Inouye 

Percy 

cook 

Moss 

Sparkman 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v.as 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1131) 
was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  recommit  House  Joint  Resolution 
1131,  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1975,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  instruc- 
tions to  delete  section  3  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  recommit  House 
Joint  Resolution  1131,  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975.  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with  in- 
structions to  delete  section  3,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
motion  there  is  a  time  limit  of  1  hour  to 
be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  parliament ar>-  inquirj*. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
motion  amendable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
be  amendable  to  add  additional  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  v.e 
have  order? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  tliere  is  order. 

Mr.  BENNEIT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parlianientarj'  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  motion  is 
amended,  must  the  discussion  on  the 
amendment  follow  within  the  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is  a 
specific  agreement  on  this  motion  which 


would  include  the  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion, 

Mr.  BENNETT,  So  we  can  count  on  a 
vote  taking  plr.ce  no  later  than  1  hour 
from  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
present  agreement. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCX>TT.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  made 
a  statement  referring  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  continuing  resolution,  ar^d 
he  states: 

It  is  my  conviction  that  approval  of  the 
continuing  resolution,  cont.alning  the  Eagle- 
ton  Amendment  or  similar  language,  would 
destroy  any  hope  for  the  success  of  the  iiu- 
tiative  the  United  States  has  already  tal:en 
or  may  take  in  the  future  to  contribute  to 
a  just  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  dispute. 

I  am  sorry  I  am  unable  to  proceed,  Mr. 
Pi-esident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend  until  there  is  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  regret  that  my 
efforts  always  seem  to  stimulate  addi- 
tional conversation. 

The  President  goes  on: 

This  view  is  shared  by  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger,  who  is  no-*-  in  New  York  where  he 
Is  making  a  major  effort  In  his  talks  v.iih 
Greek  and  Turkish  representatives  to  brifg 
about  progress. 

I  may  add  that  if  this  continuintj 
resolution  remains  in  this  form,  I  pei- 
sonally  see  no  reason  why  Secretai->'  Kis- 
singer should  continue  the  negotiations 
since  Congress,  in  making  its  own  for- 
eign policy,  will  liave  deprived  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  only  tools  with  which  he 
can  negotiate,  and  miless  the  whole  Con- 
gress wishes  to  move  to  New  York  to 
negotiate  with  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Cyprus,  I  fail  to  see  how  we  are  going 
to  be  able  effectively  to  serve  as 
mediators. 

If  tiie  Er.gleton  Amendment  or  similar 
language  is  adopted  by  the  Congress,  the 
United  States  will  have  lost  Its  negotiatin;/ 
flexibility  and  influence.  It  thus  hurts  the 
very  countries  and  objectives  it  purports  to 
help. 

It  is  my  intention,  therefore,  to  withlicUi 
my  consent  to  any  continuing  resolutiuii 
which  reaches  my  desk  containing  languape 
such  as  that  found  in  the  Eagleton  Amend- 
ment. I  can.  howe-.er,  accept,  and  indeeu 
endorse,  the  lr..iguage  relating  to  military 
assistance  to  Turkey  contained  in  the  c  i-.- 
tinuing  resolution  as  reported  to  the  fi  ^ 
Senate  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  constructive  efTort.s 
of  the  Democratic  and  Reptiblican  leader- 
ship ill  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rtp- 
rescn'-atives  in  their  support  for  aii  ame;;..- 
meiit  which  would  assist  the  diplomatic  ef- 
forts of  Secretary  Kissinger  in  seeking  an 
equita'o'.e  solution  to  the  Cypress  question. 
I  hope  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  respond 
to  this  'oipartlsan  leadership  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  the  President 
may  be  iii-,-Iu:led  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

<Se?e.xhibii  1.' 

Mr.  HUGH  £COTT.  The  most  cogent 
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argument  agaiiist  tills  sec 
as  amended,  was  made 
fcuished  majority  leader 
he  said  at  the  begimilng 

-Mr.  President,  there  seem^o 
iiroughoiit   the   tand.   We 
siii.rt  ansv.ers.  quick  answer 
bv  doing  certain  thln{»;:.  w« 
t;iii..k  fix  to  a  pri'nIiM.i  « ;>.ii-l 
iir.ie  to  lioal. 


ion  of  the  bill. 

)y  the  distin- 
yesterday,  as 

of  his  speech: 

be  a  madness 

re   looking   for 

We  think  that 

can  establish  a 

will  take  a  lc>ni,' 


tie 


Then  i.c  .-;;r.,t:s  r.f  the 
Greek  Govcrumcnt  for 
the  oveneaction  cf  Tu;!< 
that  we  can  lOvok  ai  ihc  h 
ihot  area. 

He  makes  tln^  point  t'n 
of  this  amend nient  is  not 
the  Turks  out  of  Cyprus. 
>.art.  but  it  i.^;  going;  to 
efforts  of  Secret arj'  Kis.s 
ui^on  to  do  so.  to  act  a: 
makes  vei-j*  strong  arguineiil 
.igain't  this  amendment. 

Now,  as  the  New  York 
out  this  morninc,  and  I 
djlys 


chtjisn  ^.1  the 
better,  and 
in  the  hope 

oad  i'ictme  in 
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I  he  adoption 
going  to  force 
in  whole  or  in 
mdeimine  the 
necr.  If  called 
mediator.  He 

s  throughout 

Times  pointed 
uole  from  to- 


OFFI  :eR.  The  Sen- 
ex  >lred. 

ji'ield  myself  3 

OPPtTER.  Tlie  Sen- 

1. 1  ask  unani- 
my  motion  to 
words  "and  to 

CER.  Without 

e   New   York 


'  h 


by    Senator 
In  such  a 
I.srael's  attacks 
ab  Incrrsiona 


fi  imed 


lave  been  ad- 
ver>'  definite 
application  of 


The  PRESIDING 
a  tor's  5  minutes  have 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I 
:<dditlonal  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING 
a  tor  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Fiit 
Tiioas  con.scnt  to  modify 
recommit  by  adding  the 
report  back  forthwith." 

The  PRESIDING  OFF] 
oblectlon,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.    HUGH   SCOTT. 
Times  states : 

The    amendment     proposed 
Thomas  F.  Eagletoh  was 
way  that  it  could  also  apply 
oii  her  Arab  neighbors  or  tofAr 
iutolsfitel. 

We  have  hnd  conversat  jiis  this  mora- 
ing  with  the  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and 
vised  that  there  do  exl."- 
legal  questions  as  to  the 
this  amendment  to  the  lissibillty  of  Is- 
rael being  In  violatior  because  thLs 
amendment  uses  the  ph  ase,  in  prohib- 
iting aid,  "against  nat  nis  which  are 
in  violation."  Tlie  pre.se  it  law  says  *'ln 
substantial  violation."  a  id  it  has  been 
possible  to  intei-pret  the  :  resent  law  that 
various  incursions  a<  "oss  national 
houndai^-s  were  not  in  ubstantJal  vio- 
lation. 

Tills  amendment  give:  us  no  leeway 
at  all,  and  denies  aid  3  any  comiti-y 
which  uses  such  defense  rticles  or  serv- 
•?cs  i.i  violation  of  the  cited  acts. 

Therefore,  it  is  quite  r<  isonable  to  as- 
.sume  that  what  we  are  <  oing  here  is  to 
add  .^200  million  to  Israe  in  the  amend- 
ment, and  then  make  s  ue  that  Israel 
dots  not  get  it  by  virtue  l  the  fact  that 
i:-.ey,  too,  are  alleged  to  te  in  violation. 

Now.  we  always  do  this.  We  always  add 
aid  to  Israel  in  order  to  i  lake  it  po3.sible 
ior  someone  to  pass  som  favorite  pro.i- 
ert.  usually  having  noth  ig  whatever  to 
t1o  with  Israel,  and  thei  nearly  eveiT- 
;:ody  voles  for  aid  to  Isn  el:  and  in  this 
ra.se  we  have  perpetrat  d  a  very  sad 
and  unfortunate  hoa.x.  fc  'cause  v,c  have 
said,  '  W'e  will  give  you  !  2C0  million,  we 
kr.o'v  the  President  is  ;,'(  ng  to  veto  the 


bill.  We  will  put  tlie  onus  on  his  back  and 
we  T\ill  blame  the  President  for  not  giv- 
ing you  the  $200  million." 

Whereas,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  so 
constructed  the  legislation  that  Israel 
could  be  in  violation  of  it  and  could  not 
pet  it. 

Th.tt  is  hnrdlj-  the  way  to  legislate, 
any  more  than  it  Is  right  and  proper 
for  ii.s  to  negotiate  between  countries  or 
cliangcs  in  foreign  policy  cti  the  floor  of 
thr>  St^nate. 

I  regret  it  Vfiy  much  ar.d  I  am  very 
•-.  -rv  to  see  it  happen. 

We  J' re  f.ll  here  £ocd  friend^  of  Turkev 
ntvl  of  Greece. 

I  do  rot  su:)po.'-e  ari,,bo(!y  in  tins  room 
l.ns  any  more  reason  to  regard  himself 
as  a  good  friend  of  Greece.  I  have  been 
twice  honored  by  decorations  from  that 
country.  I  Iiope  it  will  not  see  fit  to  hold 
a  public  reremony  and  strip  my  medals 
because  I  feel  I  must  take  a  position 
v,'liich  is  in  their  hiterest.  whether  they 
agree  or  not,  because  I  am  certain  that 
by  removing  the  tooLs  for  negotiation 
between  Greece  and  Tiukey  by  the 
United  States  as  a  mediator,  we  have  de- 
prived the  Karamanlis  government  of 
any  means  by  which  negotiation  can  be 
furthered. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  shaken  the 
stnicture  of  the  Government  of  Turkey 
r.  nd  the  Government  of  Greece.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  any  way  to  legislate  and  I 
hope  the  motion  to  recommit  will  carrj'. 

If  it  does  not,  our  people  In  the  pro- 
j.ram,';  v.ill  not  be  paid,  the  authority  to 
pay  them  expires  today,  tlie  resolution 
will  be  vetoed  if  not  properly  worked  out 
in  conference,  and  I  do  not  know  when 
we  will  get  another  continuing  resoh.i- 
tion,  probably  at  midnight  on  October  H 
at  a  time  when  everyone  v\ishcs  they 
were  somewhere  else  but  here. 

I  re.^erve  the  remainder  of  my  t'lw.v. 

£&H1BIT     1 

Si.vrt-MijNr  Bv  Jilt,  I'SLSiUENr 

Last  night  the  Eaglet-on  Ameudmeut  to  the 
c'.intlnulng  resolution  authority  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  Today  the  coutlniUng  reso- 
lution Itself  will  be  brought  to  a  Senate 
vote. 

It  Is  my  ronvlition  that  fipprov.il  cf  the 
contlnulnK  resolution,  containing  tlie  Eagle- 
ton  Amendment  or  .similar  language,  would 
destroy  any  hope  for  the  success  of  the  Ini- 
tiatives the  United  States  has  already  taken 
or  may  take  In  the  future  to  contribute  to 
a  Just  settlement  of  the  Cyprtw  dispute.  Tlili 
view  Is  shared  by  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer, v.ho  is  row  In  New  York  where  he 
is  making  a  major  effort  in  his  talks  with 
Greel:  and  Turkish  representatives  to  bring 
iibout  progress. 

If  the  Eagleton  Amendment  or  .■similar  laii- 
liUflge  Is  iidopled  by  the  Congiess,  the  United 
biati-s  will  have  lost  Its  negotiating  flexibility 
and  Influence.  It  thus  hurts  the  very  countries 
a!id  objectives  it  purjjorts  to  help. 

It  Is  my  Intention,  therefore,  to  Hi'hliold 
li'.v  con.sent  to  any  continuing  resolution 
which  reaches  my  desk  containing  Uxnguage 
ouch  as  that  found  in  the  Engleton  Amend- 
ment. I  ran,  however,  accept,  and  Indeed 
endorse,  the  language  relating  to  military 
a.-witstanco  to  Turkey  contained  in  the  con- 
!  inning  resolution  as  reported  lo  the  full 
Senaie  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Coir.- 
miiiee. 

I  'leepiv  appreciate  ih*"  con'tructive  efforts 
<'i'  ilie  Democratic  and  Republican  leadership 
Iti  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresenta- 
Tlves  in  their  support  for  an  amendment 
\v!ii'  li  vniki  as.-;st  tlie  diplomatic  effort.s  of 


Secretary  KisslJiger  In  seeking  an  equitable 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  question.  I  hc^e  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  wiU  re.-pond  to  this 
bipartisan  leadership  effort. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  EAGLKTON.  I:,  there  a  time  limit 
on  this  motion  to  recommit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limit  of  1  hour  equally  divided. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  who  has  control 
of  the  time  on  the  respective  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Hugh 
ScoTT'  and  the  Senator  from  Atkansas 
'Mr.  McClellani. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  May  I  address  a  que.-- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  would  like  to  have 
10  minutes  at  this  time. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
is  it  his  position  to  support  the  motion 
to  recommit? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  I  have  not 
fully  decided.  I  am  very  much  so  Inclined, 
but  I  am  happy  to  yield  such  time  In 
opposition  as  the  Senator  wishes,  or  k-t 
him  dispense  tlie  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Whatever  would  be 
more  convenient  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Do  I  take  it  I  will  have  control  of  the 
time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  as  to  thi.s 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  the  Ser.alor 
should  have  control  of  all  the  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  I  am  going  to 
give  the  Senator  such  time  as  he  wants 
on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  priv- 
ileged to  speak  on  this  motion  at  this 
time  and  if  I  speak  once  agahi,  same  will 
not  be  construed  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  al- 
ways enjoy  listening  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He  is 
able,  he  is  articulate,  and  he  can  be, 
when  he  is  at  his  best,  obfusc^iting. 
Among  his  eloquent  remarks  was  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  In  close  touch  within 
the  last  24  hours  with  the  lawjers  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department. 

This  is  marvelous,  Mr.  President.  For 
well  over  a  month  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  in  close  touch  with  the  lawyers  lor 
tho  State  Department  to  ask  them  to  re- 
duce to  writing  the  advice  they  have  al- 
ready given  verbally  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Kissinger,  to  wit: 

Dr.  Kis,sinKtr.  you  are  in  violtilion  oi  ih« 
lav.-,  you  aie  in  violation  of  tlie  law  by  ron- 
iliniiiig  to  authorlKC  lurther  niiliti'.ry  aid  u> 
Xiirkey  when  Turkey  has  vi.sed  that  fore;t;ii 
:-!cl  In  violation  of  existing  U.S.  strtf.ites. 

As  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  well 
knows,  that  advice  has  been  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  his  or.n  lawyers. 
Yet  the  Secretaiy  of  State  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  release  that  legal  advice 
from  his  own  lawyers.  He  has  informed 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  he  has  re- 
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celved  such  advice,  but  he  will  not  give  us 
the  \\Titten  legal  docimient. 

Yet  the  minority  leader— when  ho 
wants  some  hurrled-up,  hastily  con- 
cocted legal  opinion  from  the  State  De- 
partment— has  immediate  access  and 
gets  his  desired  answers  promptly. 

Well.  I  say  to  those  nameless  attorneys 
in  the  State  Department  who  have  ad- 
\ised  Senator  Scott  that  they  are 
wrong — dead  WTong  In  their  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Eagleton  amendment  \\ith  re- 
spect to  Israel. 

The  Eagleton  amendment  does  not  for 
one  whit  curtail  continued  military  aid  to 
Israel  under  the  existing  circumstances 
in  the  Middle  East.  Senator  Scott's 
argument  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident Tnmian.  a  "red  herring,"  a  diver- 
slonaiy  ploy  that  is  sometimes  used  to 
obfuscate  the  real  Issue.  Israel  is  not  an 
aggressor  nation,  despite  the  arguments 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Surely  Israel  would  not  be  subject  to 
an  aid  cutoff  as  a  result  of  enactment  of 
tliis  legislation.  Clearly  Israel  has  not 
been  the  aggressor  in  its  mlhtarj'  con- 
flict with  the  Arabs.  And  that  Is  the  U.S. 
policy  interpretation  of  this  matter. 

In  the  6-day  war,  Israel  exercised  its 
rights  as  a  belligerent  because  Egypt  had 
blocked  the  Straits  of  Tiran— a  causl 
belli  in  International  law.  In  the  Yom 
Kippur  war  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  who  was  the  aggressor.  I  think  that 
it  should  be  made  clei.r  that  in  acting  in 
its  defense,  and  fighting  for  its  survival, 
Israel  was  not  the  aggressor  and  would 
not  be  subject  to  a  denial  of  U.S.  aid. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  nation  which 
clearly  and  specifically  is  In  violation  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  Is  Turkey.  It 
is  normally  exceedingly  difficult  to  legal- 
ly define  the  term  "aggression."  but  in 
the  case  of  Turkey  vls-a-vls  Cyprus,  we 
have  a  statement  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States  making  that  definition  for 
us.  I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  1964 
letter  from  President  Johnson  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Turkey. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  is  that  we  feeble-minded  100 
U.S.  Senators  should  not  have  anything 
to  say  about  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  times  suice 
1964  have  we  heard  that  same  advice  on 
this  floor  from  a  succession  of  Presidents 
beginning  with  Lyndon  Johnson,  contin- 
uing with  Richard  Nixon,  and  now  with 
Gerald  Ford? 

We  in  the  Senate  were  told  during  that 
dreadful  era  of  Vietnam  to  keep  our 
noses  out  of  that  war.  We  were  told: 
Johnson  knows  best;  Rusk  knows  best; 
McNamara  knows  best;  and  we  have  no 
role  to  play  in  it — we  were  simply  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  and  send  some 
more  men  to  die.  That  was,  as  the  execu- 
tive branch  viewed  it,  our  only  role. 

Wlien  Richard  Nixon  came  to  office, 
that  same  kind  of  "father-knows-best" 
advice  was  given  us.  and  for  4V2  years 
under  Nixon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  marched  to  that  terrible  and  un- 
certain time. 

But  finally,  our  consciences  got  the 
best  of  us  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
peoples  got  the  best  of  us,  and  we  said, 
'Enough." 


We  did  exercise  some  clout  in  foreign 
policy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
simimer  of  1973  we  attached  to  an  ap- 
propriation bill  an  amendment  cutting 
off  bombing  in  Cambodia.  We  said.  "No 
more,  Richard  Nixon,  we  will  not  bomb 
there  any  longer." 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
wanted  to  continue  to  bomb,  and  others 
did  as  well,  but  we  said  "no"  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Then  Pi-esident,  Richard  Nixon, 
threatened,  "I  will  bring  this  Govern- 
ment to  a  halt  if  you  put  that  amend- 
ment on.  I  will  veto  the  bill." 

And  he  did  veto  one  and  finally  a  com- 
promise was  worked  out.  I  think  it  was  a 
misbegotten  compromise.  I  think  it  was 
an  unholy  compromise.  But  the  45-day 
Cambodian  bombing  compi-omise  was 
worked  out  and,  finally,  as  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Ftjlbright),  an  amendment  was 
passed  terminating  American  bombing  of 
Cambodia  on  August  15, 1973. 

Yes,  we  intervened  in  foreign  policy. 
We  would  have  been  less  than  human 
and  less  than  decent  if  we  had  not.  Were 
we  to  sit  here  and  let  the  war  go  on  and 
take  its  awful  toll?  I  think  it  was  one  of 
the  proudest  days  in  the  Senate's  histoi-y 
that  we  had  the  guts  to  stop  that 
carnage. 

Now,  to  the  pre.<;ent  situation,  using 
the  same  logic  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  enunciated,  are  we  to 
stand  blandly  by  and  permit  a  law  that 
has  been  on  the  books  of  this  cotmtry 
for  2  decades  to  be  specifically  ignored 
by  President  Ford  and  our  omniscent, 
'father-knows-best"  Secretary  of  State? 

They  are  subject  to  the  law  just  as 
every  Member  of  this  body  is  subject  to 
the  law.  There  is  no  one  in  this  country 
of  212  million  people  that  is  above  the 
law.  We  are  all  imder  it.  We  are  a  Nation 
of  laws  and  not  of  men.  This  law,  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  has  been  on 
the  books  and  it  has  been  enforced. 

In  1964,  under  analogous  circum- 
stances, when  Turkey  then  threatened  to 
invade  Cyprus,  then  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  said  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment: 

Beware,  If  you  move  to  Invade  Cyprus,  I 
will  Invoke  the  law  that  Is  on  the  books  and 
I  will  forthwith  terminate  aid  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Turkey. 

Tlie  documents  are  available  on  that 
exchange  between  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment and  President  Johnson. 

The  upshot  was  that  President  John- 
son did  two  things.  First,  he  showed 
that  he  had  imagination.  Second,  he 
relied  on  the  rule  of  law.  Tlie  result  was 
that  Tmkey  did  not  invade  Cyprus. 

Now,  10  years  later,  there  has  been  no 
great  imagination  with  respect  to  our 
Cyprus  policy.  We  are  told  to  ignore  the 
law,  we  are  told  that  Henry  does  not  like 
the  law;  that  Henry  will  have  his  hands 
tied,  just  as  Hem-y  said  we  would  tie  his 
hands  if  we  terminated  the  Cambodian 
bombing.  Rememljer  that.  Mr.  President. 
"You  will  tie  my  hands  if  you  denj-  me 
the  authority  to  bomb." 

And  do  you  not  remember  dm'ing  Dean 
Rusk's  time,  whenever  an  event  took 
place  in  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  Rusk  would  say  "Do  not  do 
that:  you  will  tie  my  hands?" 


The  essence  of  statesmanship  is  legal- 
ity. Statesmanship  is  not  just  an  artifice, 
a  clever  exchange  of  words  between  dip- 
lomats. The  backbone  of  any  foreign 
policy  has  to  be  rule  imder  law.  It  applies 
to  Cyprus.  It  applies  to  Chile. 

In  this  bill  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  wants  recOTtimitted  is  the 
Kennedy  amendment  that  cuts  off  aid  to 
Chile. 

Are  we  very  proud  of  that  clever  bit  of 
diplomacy,  that  clever  act  of  statesman- 
ship, which  resulted  in  the  accession  of 
the  Chilean  jimta  to  power?  What  a 
great  day  for  humanitarianism  in  that 
our  "destabilization"  policy  brought  into 
power  a  bunch  of  torture  artists.  What  a 
"proud"  day  for  America. 

The  rule  of  law,  Mr.  President,  is  more 
than  something  that  young  law  students 
learn  in  their  3  years  in  law  school.  It  is 
a  guidepost  by  which  civilized  men  live; 
it  is  a  guidepost  by  wliich  a  civilized  na- 
tion flourishes:  it  is  a  guidepost  by  which 
a  civilized  nation  conducts  its  foreign 
policy. 

By  as.serting  ourselves  in  foreign  policy; 
we  are  not  intervening  in  the  private 
life  or  the  private  preserve  of  Hem-y 
Kissinger.  All  we  are  saymg  is,  "Dr.  Kis- 
singer, wherever  you  are,  and  whatever 
you  are  thinking,  all  we  ask  of  you,  good 
Doctor,  is  to  obey  the  rule  of  law.  All  we 
ask  of  you.  good  Doctor,  Is  that  you  obey 
the  law  that  all  of  us  are  obliged  to  obey, 
and  conduct  your  negotiations  within 
the  framework  of  law. ' 

The  Government  of  Turkey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, knows  this  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
■va^or's  10  minutes  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  knows  tliis 
lav,'.  They  know  it  full  well. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Missouri  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  Government  of  Tm-key  knows  this 
law  full  well.  It  is  no  surprise  to  Turkey 
that,  first,  this  debate  is  taking  place, 
and  second,  aid  may  be  and  should  be 
terminated.  It  •nill  be  no  shock,  no  sur- 
prise to  Turkey.  They  were  so  Informed 
at  the  time  they  signed  their  original 
bilateral  agi'eement  \*ith  the  United 
States  in  1947,  27  years  ago.  As  part  of 
that  agreement,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment agreed  not  to  vise  military  aid  for 
aggressive  purposes  against  neutral  or 
third  nations. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  speeches 
that  I  gave  on  September  5  and  on  Sep- 
tember 18  of  this  year,  relating  to  the 
legal  questions  involved,  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibits  1  and  2.^ 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Turkey  knew  what 
the  law  was  in  1947  when  they  signed  the 
bilateral  agreement.  Turkey  knew  what 
the  law  was  in  1964  when  President 
Johnson  told  them  they  had  better  obey 
the  law  or  they  were  going  to  have  their 
aid  discontinued. 
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Since  when  can  enfor  ;lng  the  law  be 
dangerous  foreign  policy  1 

Should  we  tell  Turke '  we  believe  In 
the  rule  of  law  or  shou  d  we  tell  them 
that  we  sometimes  subvt  rt  governments 
in  Guatemala,  we  someti  nes  have  secret 
wars  in  Laos,  we  somet  mes  destabilize 
governments  in  Chile,  an  1  we  sometimes 
spend  many  months  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  rescuing  Americ  in  citizens? 

Finally,  I  turn  to  the  p  )int  raised  yes- 
terday by  the  distingu  shed  majority 
leader  and  reiterated  to<  ay  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  lead  r.  It  is  alleged 
by  both  of  these  distingu  shed  men  that 
this  act  of  terminating  nilitary  aid  to 
Turkey  will  weaken  the  K  iramanhs  gov- 
ernment. Or,  to  put  it  an  ther  way,  that 
Mr.  Karamanlis  is  on  h  is  knees  every 
night,  in  a  political,  quas  -novena  pray- 
ing that  more  U.S.  aid  be  i  iven  to  Turkey 
because  that  will  keep  his  government  in 
power  and  make  thing:  peaceful  and 
serene  on  Cyprus. 

Mr.  President,  that  a  -gument  Is  il- 
logical on  its  face.  It  is,  per  se,  incon- 
sistent. The  strength  of  i  he  Karamanlis 
government  does  not  d  spend  on  how 
much  stronger  we  mak  ;  the  Turkish 
Government  by  more  mi  itary  aid  with 
which  they  can  furthe  •  oppress  the 
Cypriots.  Poppycock.  Tl  e  Karamanlis 
government  will  be  thr  latened  inevi- 
tably, Mr.  President,  if  '  e  continue  in 
violation  of  law  to  pump  nore  and  more 
American  armaments  in  o  Turkey  for 
their  ultimate  use  on  Cypr  is. 

Yes,  then  the  Karaman  is  government 
will  be  truly  in  jeopardy,  i  nd  Greece  will 
have  but  two  alternativei  :  they  can  go 
far  right  or  far  left.  The  r  can  go  back 
to  another  junta.  How  ab  )ut  Chile?  We 
seem  to  be  rather  cordial  i  nth  them,  and 
perhaps  that  is  our  sile  it  preference, 
back  to  more  oppression  o  the  far  right. 
Or,  alternatively  if  Kara  nanlis  carmot 
hold  on,  they  can  go  far  le:  t  and  go  Com- 
munist. That  certainly  is  i  lot  our  prefer- 
ence. It  should  not  be  oui  preference  to 
drive  Greece  either  left  o    right. 

I  assure  you  that  the  ( rreek  Govern- 
ment knows  this  law.  If  \  e  continue  in 
violation  of  American  law  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  American-!  urk  bilateral 
agreement  to  continue  t)  tilt  toward 
Turkey,  we  will,  as  surely  as  we  are  de- 
bating this  issue  here  tod  ly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, be  undermining  the  £  trength  of  the 
Karamanlis  government. 

I  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State  Is 
famous  for  his  tilts.  He  ti  ts  toward  the 
junta  in  Chile.  He  tilts  to  card  Thieu  In 
Vietnam.  His  most  famov  5  tilt  was  his 
pro-Pakistan  tilt.  His  cu  rent  tilt,  his 
Turkey  tilt,  is  no  wiser  tl  lan  the  other 
tilts. 

If  we  are  to  shrink  fror  i  our  respon- 
sibility in  the  face  of  law,  then,  Mr. 
President,  wo  become  witting  hand- 
maidens in  this  tragedy  ii  the  Aegean 
Sea. 

We  have  but  one  honcrable  role  to 
play.  That  role  is  to  speak  our  minds,  to 
vote  our  consciences,  and  1  o  enforce  our 
laws. 

Exhibit  1 
Statement  of  Thomas  P    Eacleton 

Mr.  President,  throughout  o  ir  history  Con- 
gress In  fulfllllng  Its  constltui  lonal  responsi- 
blUtie-i  has  sought  to  provld*   the  Executive 
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with  maximum  flexibility  In  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  It  was,  of  course,  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Framers  that  the  President  be 
allowed  to  negotiate  with  foreign  govern- 
ments with  as  little  statutory  restriction  as 
was  deemed  by  Congress  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest.  This  schema  has  served  the  United 
States  well  even  In  this  era  of  "foreign  en- 
tanglements." 

But  one  area  where  Congress  felt  that  the 
national  interest  waa  best  served  by  restric- 
tive legislation  ...  by  keeping  the  Executive 
on  a  short  leash  .  .  .  was  the  area  of  military 
assistance.  Recognizing  the  Inherent  danger 
of  providing  arms  to  foreign  governments  by 
grants  or  sales.  Congress  passed  legislation 
carefully  circumscribing  the  use  of  those 
arms.  And  we  carefully  limited  the  Presi- 
dents discretion  In  continuing  military  as- 
sistance to  a  recipient  nation  when  that  na- 
tion is  in  violation  of  the  applicable  statutes. 
For  the  past  month  the  Government  of 
Turkey  has  been  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  505  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  Chapter  1,  Section  4  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.  Whether  or  not  It  suits 
the  policy  of  the  Executive  Branch  at  this 
time,  these  laws  state  categorically  that  a 
violating  nation  "shall  be  immediately  in- 
eligible" for  further  assistance. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  Jaw  Is  either 
being  ignored  or  openly  abridged  In  order  to 
accommodate  an  Ill-perceived  short-range 
gain — ill-perceived  because  we  have  gained 
nothing  and  lost  much  in  our  "tut"  toward 
Turkey. 

Section  505,  subsection  (a)(1)(C)  states 
in  part: 

".  .  .  no  defense  articles  shall  be  furnished 
to  any  country  on  a  grant  basis  unless  it 
shall  have  agreed  that  ...  it  will  not,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  President,  use  or  per- 
mit the  use  of  such  articles  for  purposes 
other  than  those  for  which  furnished  .  .  ." 
Mr.  President,  Turkey  did  consent  to  that 
carefully  drawn  condition  In  a  bilateral 
agreement  with  the  United  States  signed  In 
July  1947.  Article  IV  of  that  agreement  re- 
quires Turkey  to  obtain  US.  approval  for  the 
use  of  American  arms  for  purposes  other 
than  those  for  which  such  assistance  was 
furnished. 

In  a  June  1964  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Turkey,  President  Johnson  warned  of  the 
consequences  of  using  American  arms  for  an 
invasion  of  Cjiirus.  The  President  referred  to 
the  1947  military  aid  agreement  and  said: 

"I  must  tell  you  In  all  candor  that  the 
United  States  cannot  agree  to  the  use  of  any 
United  States  supplied  military  equipment 
for  a  Turkish  Intervention  in  Cyprus." 

Later  in  his  letter.  President  Johnson  said: 
"You  have  your  responsibilities  as  Chief  of 
the  Government  of  Turkey;  I  also  have  mine 
as  President  of  the  United  States."  The 
President  knew  full  well  when  he  sent  that 
letter  that  his  statutory  responsibility  was 
to  declare  Turkey  Immediately  ineligible  for 
military  assistance  if  Turkey  went  ahead  with 
its  plan  to  intervene  In  Cjrprus. 

What  are  the  purposes  for  which  we  fur- 
nish a  nation  with  weapxons  under  military 
assistance  programs?  Subsection  (b)  of  Sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ad- 
dresses that  question  directly  when  It  re- 
quires the  President  to  determine  that  each 
of  the  four  following  conditions  be  met: 

"(1)  that  such  country  conforms  to  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations; 

"(2)  that  such  defense  articles  will  be  uti- 
lized by  such  country  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  own  defensive  strength,  or  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free   world; 

"(3)  that  such  country  Is  taking  all  reason- 
able measures,  consistent  with  Its  political 
and  economic  stability,  which  may  be  needed 
to  develop  its  defense  capacities;  and 

"(4)  that  the  Increased  ability  of  such 
country  to  defend  Itself  is  Important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States." 


Mr.  President,  the  words  "Immediately  in- 
eligible" strongly  imply  that  the  President 
must  make  an  expeditious  determination 
that  these  four  conditions  have  been  met. 
Now,  more  than  a  month  after  the  invasion 
of  Cyprus,  It  is  obvious  that  Turkey  has 
clearly  violated  conditions  one  and  two.  It 
cannot.  In  my  opinion,  legitimately  be  argued 
that  the  Administration  has  acted  In  good 
faith  to  expeditiously  Implement  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law. 

The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  U  equally 
specific  In  defining  the  pxurposes  for  which 
military  sales  are  authorized.  Section  4  reads 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  Purposes  for  Which  Military  Sales 
by  the  United  States  Are  Authorized. — De- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  shall  be 
sold  by  the  United  States  Government  under 
this  Act  to  friendly  countries  solely  for  in- 
ternal security,  for  legitimate  self-defense,  to 
permit  the  recipient  country  to  participate 
in  regional  or  collective  arrangements  or 
measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  otherwise  to  permit  the 
recipient  country  to  participate  In  collective 
measures  requested  by  the  United  Nations 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  restoring 
international  peace  and  security,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  foreign  military  forces 
in  less  developed  friendly  countries  to  con- 
struct public  works  and  to  engage  In  other 
activities  helpful  to  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  such  friendly  countries." 

Mr.  President,  even  the  wildest  Imagination 
could  not  construe  the  Turkish  Invasion  of 
Cyprus  as  conforming  to  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  UN  Charter.  Turkish  troops 
have  actually  engaged  UN  peacekeeping  forces 
on  Cyprus.  Certainly  the  aggressive  actions 
of  Turkey  cannot  be  Interpreted  as  "legiti- 
mate self-defense"  ...  or  "internal  security" 
...  or  "public  works"  ...  or  "helpful  to  the 
economic  and  social  development"  of  Cyprus. 
It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  action  of 
Turkey  Is  In  direct  violation  of  the  1947  bi- 
lateral agreement,  and  consequently,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  legal  authority  under  v-hich 
that  country  receives  military  aid.  The  Presi- 
dent m  this  rare  Instance  has  virtually  no 
discretion  under  the  law— he  must  determine 
that  Turkey  Is  Immediately  Ineligible  for 
military  grant  assistance  and  military  sale,"!. 
In  a  press  conference  on  August  19,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  stated  that  he 
would  seek  a  legal  opinion  on  the  Issues  I 
have  discussed  today.  He  also  strongly  im- 
plied that  It  would  not  be  In  our  interests  to 
terminate  military  aid  to  Turkey  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  always  in  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  to  assure  that  our  laws 
are  faithfully  executed.  I  would  rather  be- 
lieve that  the  delay  in  receiving  a  legal  opin- 
ion on  military  assistance  to  Turkey  is  un- 
related to  the  State  Departments  perception 
of  the  best  policy  to  follow  in  the  Cyprus 
matter.  Tet,  the  implication  Is  Inescapable. 
There  Is  no  excuse  for  the  failure  to  Imple- 
ment what  Is  a  clear  requirement  of  law. 

It  Is  my  personal  belief  that  a  cutoff  of 
military  aid  to  T^jrkey  would  Indeed  serve  to 
Inspire  accommodation  among  the  warring 
factions  on  Cyprus.  If  such  action  Is  taken 
Immediately,  as  is  required,  It  will  present 
a  tangible  expression  of  concern  to  Greece — 
an  expression  which  might  save  U.S.  bases  In 
that  country  and  hopefully  stem  the  tide  of 
antl-AmerlC£inism.  And  it  may  demonstrate 
to  Tiirkey  that,  although  it  has  won  a  mili- 
tary victory,  that  victory  cannot  be  sustained 
over  time  unless  it  Is  transformed  into  po- 
litical accommodation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  Just  emerged  from 
a  trying  period  of  American  history — a  period 
when  laws  were  winked  at  and  rationalized 
to  fit  the  concept  of  policy-makers.  By  and 
large,  we  have  learned  that  policies  created 
in  Ignorance  of  or  In  spite  of  the  law  are 
doomed  to  failure. 

I  am  sure  that  It  Is  not  President  Ford's 
Intention  to  ignore  the  law  In  this  Instance. 
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I  have  greatly  admired  hla  efforts  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  law  during  his  brief  tenure 
as  President.  But  it  is  my  belief  that  he  is 
being  Ill-advised  or  being  kept  uninformed 
r.f  the  legal  ramifications  of  bis  inaction  in 
the  Cyprus  matter  In  order  to  protect  er- 
iDiiCous  policy  Judgments  made  by  the  for- 
e',':n  affairs  bureaucracy. 

"l  call  upon  the  President  to  make  the  in- 
escapable determination  he  Is  required  to 
make  under  the  statutes  I  have  cited  today. 
He  lias  no  choice  but  to  declare  Turkey  In- 
eligible to  receive  further  military  a-sslst- 
auce.  Such  action  will  not  only  conform  the 
.\dminlstratlon's  actions  with  the  law,  it  will 
begin  to  correct  the  grievous  errors  our  gov- 
ernment has  made  In  sacrificing  relations 
with  Greece  in  favor  of  a  nation  vhich  has 
committed  aggression. 

Exhibit  2 
Sr.^rE:.UNr  of  Senator  THo:>r.\s  F.  E.'.clcton 
Mr.  P^e?^ldent,  the  amendment  I  propose 
today  Is  liitended  to  demonstrate  that  the 
rule  of  law  In  this  nation  must  prevail  over 
the  policies  of  men.  The  law  governUig  the 
use  of  American  military  assistance  Is  not 
subject  to  varying  Interpretations  ...  It  is 
not  a  complicated  statute  .  .  .  and  it  con- 
tftiiis  virtually  no  discretionary  authority. 
The  pertinent  sections  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
explicitly  state  the  requirement: 

•Aiiy  coxmtry  which  hereafter  uses  defense 
articles  or  defense  sen-ices  fiirnislied  such 
country  \nider  IhLs  Act  ...  in  substantial 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  (Act)  or 
any  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to 
(this  Act)  shnU  be  immtdlate'y  incngible 
for  further  assistance." 

Since  July  20,  1974.  the  Executive  Branch 
has  tried — unsuccessfully— to  look  the  other 
way  while  American  arms  are  used  by  Tur- 
key against  the  nation  of  Cyprus.  The  State 
Department  wants  President  Ford  to  over- 
look the  legal  requirement  to  stop  military 
aid  to  Turkey  for  misusing  ova  weapons.  It  is 
a  painful  irony  In  this  post-Watergate  era 
that  individuals  at  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment persist  In  trying  to  undercut  the 
l:iw  lu  favor  of  their  own  perceptions  of 
wUat  is  best  for  America  and  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  the  acts  which  authorize  mili- 
tary assistance?  According  to  a  legal  memo- 
taiidum  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
"U.S.  military  aid  Is  Intended  for  the  sole 
and  exclusive  purpose  of  permitting  recipi- 
ents to  defend  themselves  against  aggres- 
sion .  ,  ."  The  Library  concluded  Its  memo- 
rMidum  with  the  following  statement: 

'Use  of  articles  and  services  for  other  than 
Offensive  purposes,  i.e.  for  aggressive  pur- 
pri^es,  is  barred  by  law." 

The  dictionary  definition  of  tlie  word  Pg- 
giession  is  "the  violation  by  one  country  of 
tlie  territorial  Integrity  of  another."  If  w? 
ii?e  this  definition,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tlifit  Turkey  committed  an  aggressive  act  In 
violating  tlie  territorial  Integrity  of  the  na- 
tion of  C:.-prvis.  Even  with  no  further  guid- 
ance from  precedent  or  legislative  history, 
Turkey  is  clearly  guilty  of  using  .American 
arms  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  our 
niiutary  assistance  programs. 

Btit  in  thla  inf;tance  we  need  not  depend 
upon  dictionary  definitions.  In  1964  the 
President  of  the  United  States  warned  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Turkey  that  using  Ameri- 
can arms  "for  a  Turkish  Interventlor  In  Cy- 
prus" would  violate  our  bilateral  arms  agree- 
ment with  that  country.  Documents  on  hand 
In  the  Executive  Branch — ^prepared  for  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  support  of  the  1964  let- 
ter—indicate that  the  President  knew  full 
'veil  that  It  would  have  been  his  statutory 
responsibility  to  cut  off  mUitary  aid  to  Tur- 
key had  that  nation  moved  on  Cyprus. 

The  July  1947  bilateral  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Turkey  requires  Tur- 
key  to  obtain   the   approval   of  the  United 


States  for  the  use  of  American  defense  arti- 
cles for  any  purpose  other  than  for  the  de- 
fensive purposes  for  which  otir  arms  are 
furnished.  American  law  requires  Presidents 
to  connumnate  such  agreements  before  the 
United  States  can  offer  military  assistance. 

In  the  Turkish  Invasion  and  occupation  of 
Cyprus,  our  agreement  with  Turkey  Is  be- 
ing openly  and  substantially  violated.  Turkey 
has  not  asked  our  permission  to  use  Amer- 
ican arms  on  Cyprus.  And  in  violating  their 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  the  Turks 
have  become  Ineligible  to  receive  any  further 
American  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  give  arms  to  na- 
tions so  that  they  can  be  used  against  the 
friends  and  allies  of  the  United  States.  The 
preamble  of  Title  II  of  the  Foreign  Asstst- 
aiice  Act  emphasizes  the  control  we  place 
over  American  weapons: 

'It  rcmaUis  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  coiiUnue  to  e.vert  maximum  efforts  to 
control  weapons  .  .  .  under  adequate  safe- 
guards to  protect  complying  countries 
apvlnst  violation  and  evasion." 

If  this  principle  of  statutory  control  ts  to 
be  preseived,  then  our  government  cannot 
Ignore  violations  of  this  type.  Tlie  world 
must  know  that  American  law  is  epplied 
equitably  and  that  policy  considerations, 
however  well-intentioned,  must  always  be 
consonont  with  the  requii-cmenls  of  our  do- 
mestic law. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department  ban 
apparently  decided  that  its  policy  must  pre- 
vail to  the  exclusion  of  other  considerations. 
But  let  us  not  be  mistaken,  American  law  is 
already  a  part  of  the  complicated  Cyprus 
equation.  Turkey  and  Greece  both  under- 
stand what  the  President's  legal  obligation 
Is.  and  If  the  President  falls  to  fulfill  that 
obligation  to  cut  off  aid  to  Turkey,  It  will  no 
longer  be  even  arguable  that  otir  policy  is 
even-handed. 

If  the  United  States  continues  on  its  pre- 
.sent  course,  in  spite  of  the  law,  we  risk  the 
total  less  of  Greece  as  a  NATO  ally.  And  if 
Greece  withdraw  s  from  NATO,  the  American 
naviU  presence  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
v.iU  be  severely  crippled. 

Our  ports  In  mainland  Greece  and  In  Crete 
are  vital  If  we  are  to  match  the  Soviet  navy 
in  that  area.  It  would  be  a  serious  miscal- 
culation If  we  were  to  encourage  the  Cara- 
manlls  government  to  close  our  ports  by 
attempilng  to  circumvent  a  clear  require- 
mejit  to  penalize  Turkey's  aggression. 

It  would  be  equally  Improper  to  recom- 
mend to  President  Ford  that  he  pardon 
Turkey  for  its  mlsiise  of  American  arms. 

The  President  can  waive  the  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  if  he  determinef 
that  it  is  "important  to  the  security  of  the 
Lnited  States.'' 

But  because  we  risk  losing  our  ports  ii\ 
Greece,  it  is  inconceivable  tliat  a  waiver 
vould  in  fact  enhance  our  security  posture. 
According  to  the  law,  the  President,  before 
granting  a  waiver,  must  make  a  determina- 
tion that  the  purposes  for  which  the  United 
States  gives  military  assistance  are  furthered 
by  his  action.  The  law  is  explicit  on  this 
point— our  military  assistance  cannot  be 
used  for  aggression.  Using  the  waiver  clause 
to  advance  such  a  negative  cause  would  vio- 
late the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Tlic 
military  intervention  by  Turkey  cannot, 
therefore,  be  pardoned,  nor  should  it  be. 

Despite  the  State  Department's  most  re- 
cent plea  for  kingly  powers  In  the  realm  of 
foreign  affairs.  Congress  has  a  constitutional 
responsibility  to  enact  statutory  controls 
over  programs  and  policies  when  It  perceives 
such  controls  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
Congress  long  ago  recognized  the  potential 
dangers  of  military  assistance  and  enacted 
laws  strictly  controlling  the  use  of  American 
weaponry  by  recipient  natlon.s.  It  is  thi.s 
principle  of  control  which  is  at  .stake  In  the 
Administration's  ongoinf:  refiis:;l  io  properly 
eveoute  the  la'.v. 


Tlie  United  States  was  universally  admired 
some  weeks  ago  when  the  rule  of  law  pre- 
vailed providing  a  smooth  transition  of  ex- 
ecutive power.  Would  our  nation  be  any  less 
respected,  even  by  Turkey,  If  we  were  to  sub- 
ordUiate  a  poUcy  advanced  by  a  few  men  to 
the  law  which  governs  all  men? 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  rule 
of  law  and  to  voice  the  displeasure  of  the 
Senate  over  the  State  Department's  extra- 
legal Cyprus  policy.  Much  is  at  stake  In  the 
vote  we  cast  today.  Our  refusal  to  tolerate 
the  accession  of  policy  perceptions  over  legal 
obligations  could  go  far  iu  putting  our  na- 
tion back  on  the  coui-^e  s-c:  by  the  framers 
of  our  constitution. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguLshed  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee  i  . 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  on  the  principles 
of  his  petition  of  the  matter  before  xis. 
I  have  listened  with  great  interest,  read 
with  the  greatest  of  care,  and  felt  with 
the  deepest  of  emotions  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  telegiams  and  lettere 
tliat  I  have  received  from  the  Greek 
comnimiity  all  over  tlie  land,  and  from 
my  home  State  of  Wyoming. 

I  ti-y  vei-y  carefully  to  xuidcrstand— 
and  I  think  we  all  do. 

The  real  point  of  it.  it  seems  to  me.  is 
how  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  do  the  best 
for  tlie  people  of  Cyprus,  mitil  recentlj- 
completely  independent?  How  are  we 
going  to  try  to  roll  the  present  situation 
back  so  that  the  interests  of  the  Greek 
Cypriots,  and  those  in  the  Greek  nation 
that  are  concerned  about  their  well- 
being,  have  the  best  chance  to  reachieve 
the  kind  of  equity  that  they  enjoyed  not 
very  long  ago? 

I  would  submit.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  that 
the  best  way  to  make  sure  they  do  not 
get  it  back  is  to  follow  through  on  the 
proposal  of  nny  distinguished  friend  from 
Missoml.  All  thLs  can  do  is  to  harden 
the  present  status  quo,  rather  than  loosen 
its  base  and  make  possible  doing  some- 
thing In  the  best  Interest  of  Greece  and 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Greek  Cypriots 
at  the  same  time. 

It  is  simply  another  illustration,  if  I 
may  say  so.  that  we  are  ill-advised  to  tO' 
to  make  this  kind  of  foreign  poUcy  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  this  way,  with 
this  haste.  That  is  not  what  the  Senate 
was  created  to  do. 

We  in  this  body  have  rightfully  been 
concerned  about  the  prestige  of  the  Sen- 
ate, about  the  role  of  the  Senate,  in  for- 
eign policy.  Then  we  blow  it  in  2  days  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  holding  up  our 
image  to  the  rest  of  the  country  as  men 
who  are  Impetuous,  as  men  who  are  in 
a  huio'  and  impatient  and  hot-headed. 
Those  are  the  very  ingredients  we  have 
no  reason  bringing  into  play  on  foreign 
policy  at  a  time  like  this. 

God  knows,  it  is  tough  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  right  now.  but  for  a  lot 
of  reasons.  Cyprus  is  only  one.  The  his- 
toric Greek-Turkish  rlvalrj'  tliere,  whicli 
goes  back  a  great  many  decades,  was 
not  invented  now.  You  have  a  heritage 
there  of  deep  and  abiding  mistrust  and 
hatreds.  But  our  task  Is  to  try  to  reestab- 
lish equity,  if  we  can. 

Our  hand  Is  stronger  if  we  can  be 
trusted  by  both  sides.  We  have  little  else 
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we  are  going  to  do,  unl<  ss  we  are  going 
to  mobilize  our  armies  i  jid  democratize 
the  world,  whether  they 
submit  that  that  Is  no 
role,  either. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
things  are  at  stake  here 
we  have  the  best  chance 


that  two 
One  is,  how  do 
o  restore  equity 


to  the  Greek  Cypriots  an  1  the  Greek  na 


tion?  Two,  how  can  we 
confidence  in  the  integri 
judgment  of  the  Senat< 
States,  which  would  like 
important  role  in  foreign 
executive  branch? 

I  say  that  we  answei 
questions  in  a  significant 
down   the   amendment 


expedite  public 
y  and  the  sober 
of  the  United 
to  play  a  more 
policy  with  the 


both  of  those 

way  if  we  turn 

)f   the   Senator 


from  Missouri,  which  is  n  )w  a  part  of  this 
measure.  It  has  no  place)  in  a  process  in 
which  it  does  not  belong. 

If  we  are  going  to  rai.4s  the  dignity  of 
this  body  and  its  role  ir 
we  had  better  tend  to  oui 
ways  we  go  about  it.  We 
the  restoration  of  equit> 


foreign  policy, 

knitting  in  the 

ill  want  to  help 

to  the  Greeks, 

and  the  Greeks  in  this  lakid  must  under- 


stand that.  But  that  is 

done  in  the  way  proposed 

damage  the  Greeks.  The  Greek  interests 

In  this  country  ought  to  Jinderstand  that 

basic  principle. 

That  is  the  reason  wh; 
that  we  stand  up  here,  as  Senators,  rather 
than  count  the  letters  an  i  the  telegrams. 
It  is  important  that  the  n  itional  interests 
and  the  interests  of  otlier 
weighed  in  the  balance 


judgments  we  can  command 


thank  the  Sen- 


Arkansas  wish 

the  Senator 
Young)  desire 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I 
atcr. 

Does  the  Senator  froir 
to  yield  time? 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Dc*s 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr 
time? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yi|ld  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Presiient,  the  motion 
by  the  distinguished  r  linority  leader, 
Mr.  ScoTT,  would  recomrr  it  this  joint  res- 


olution and  eliminate!  the  Eagleton 
amendment,  an  amenc  ment  which  I 
strongly  opposed  yesterc^y  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

This  involves  foreign 
complicated  nature,  the 


trying   to 
Senate.  I 


policy  we  have  no  business 
legislate  on  the  floor 
deplore  the  efforts  of  tllose  who  try  to 
discount  the  great  acco  nplishments  of 
Secretary  Kissinger  in  ^rld  affairs.  No 
one  in  the  history  of 
done  more  for  peace  in 
has  Dr.  Kissinger. 

To  leave  the  Eagleton 
this  measure  would  not 
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like  It  or  not.  I 
the  American 


lot  going  to  be 
It  is  going  to 


it  is  important 


countries  be 
Kith  the  wisest 


>olicy  of  a  very 
kind  of  foreign 


Ihis  Nation  has 
the  world  than 


our  efforts  to  try  to  brin  [  about  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  but  alsc  would  have  the 
effect  of  holding  up  mor  ey  badly  needed 
by  other  branches  of  Gc  iremment 

If  we  went  to  confere  ice  with  all  the 
Senate  amendments,  wii  h  the  conferees 
obligated  to  support  the 
ments,  and 
adopted,  the 
President  and  would  be 
would  have  to  start  all 
the  meantime,  many  agei  icies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  without  i  noney 


amendment  in 
"only  jeopardize 


Senate  amend- 
these    amfendments    were 
matter  \4>uld   go  to  the 
vetoed,  and  we 
over  again.  In 


Mr.  President,  there  is  time  for  this 
amendment  on  the  bill  which  will  come 
up  next,  the  legislative  bill  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations — that  would 
be  more  appropriate — or  even  on  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  which  will 
be  coming  up  soon. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore yielding  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  I  wish  to  take  1  minute 
to  praise  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
having  used  the  old  prosecutor's  tactic. 
He  and  I  both  are  former  prosecutors. 
When  you  have  a  weak  case,  you  try 
everything  else.  He  tried  me.  He  tried  the 
Secretary  of  State.  He  tried  Guatemala. 
He  tried  everything  except  thie  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  the  veto  of  this 
measure  would  take  aid  away  from 
Greece,  whom  we  are  all  tiying  to  help. 
It  deprives  the  Greeks  of  aid  as  well  as 
the  Turks.  It  deprives  eveo'body  in  the 
continuing  resolution  of  any  i-elief  what- 
ever. That  is  what  it  does. 

Later,  I  will  read  some  legal  considera- 
tions which  I  have  received  from  the 
State  Department.  But  at  this  time  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  what  has  been 
said  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  says  that 
we  are  obfuscating  the  matter  when  we 
bring  in  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
Israel  Is  liable  under  the  terms  of  the 
Eagleton  amendment  as  currently 
couched.  I  do  not  think  it  is  obfuscation 
at  all. 

Yesterday,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  said  that  his 
was  a  generic  amendment.  If,  indeed,  it 
is  a  generic  amendment,  as  he  claims  it 
is,  then  we  have  to  discuss  its  impact  on 
other  countries  as  well  as  Turkey.  I  would 
add  Greece,  as  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  done,  because  the  Greek 
Government  supplied  the  arms  to  the 
Cypriot  revolutionaries  who  overturned 
the  established  government  of  Cyprus 
and  sent  Makarios  into  exile.  Therefore, 
the  provisions  of  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment, make  no  mistake,  apply  to  Greece 
as  well. 

If  the  Senator  is  going  to  be  insistent 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  rule  of  law, 
observation  of  the  rule  of  law,  then  he 
must  admit  that  v,'e  must  apply  it  equally, 
as  indeed  the  law  should  be  applied. 
Therefore,  It  will  apply  to  Israel,  which 
has  already  been  in  violation;  it  will  ap- 
ply to  Greece,  which  has  already  been  In 
violation.  So  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  the  scope  of  the  effect  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  amendment  that  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  has  been  adopted. 

Further,  I  reject  his  contention  that 
the  United  States  of  America  is  engaged 
in  international  banditry.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  done  so.  We  have  been  ti-ying 
to  establish  the  rule  of  law  in  this  world. 
But  the  rule  is  not  very  well  established, 
nor  is  the  interest  of  a  democracy  served, 
when  a  Communist  infrastructure  in  a 
I.,atin  American  country  can  influence 
the   outcome  of   the   elections   in   that 


country  In  a  way  contrary  to  the  free 
operation  of  the  democratic  process. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  remove  aid 
from  Chile  because  they  threw  out  a 
Communist  government.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  make  good  sense.  If  there 
Is  something  terrible  about  right-wing 
dictatorships  and  something  wonderful 
and  lovely  about  left-wing  dictatorships, 
or  authoritarian  systems,  then  we 
should  think  in  terms  of  those  who  have 
been  critical  of  the  government  of  the 
Greek  colonels  in  Greece  that  perpe- 
trated this  action  in  Cyprus  in  the  first 
place.  I  do  not  think  we  should  damage 
the  prospects  for  the  survival  of  the 
modern  government  of  Karamanlis  by 
destroying  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  try  to  help  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  advocating  a  rule  of  law.  I  am 
advocating  that  we  abide  by  the  law  as 
presently  on  the  statute  books.  The 
Senator  seeks  to  change  that  law  and 
then  abide  by  it.  But  he  seeks  to  change 
it  in  such  a  cavalier  and  sweeping  and 
inconsiderate  fashion  as  to  render  his 
own  purposes  nugatory.  There  is  a  good 
word  for  you.  Nugatory  to  you. 
(Laughter.] 

The  Senator  is  my  good  friend,  and  he 
tolerates  this  sort  of  thing. 

It  could  well  render  it  nugatory,  be- 
cause what  he  Is  doing  is  denying  aid 
to  Greece.  What  he  is  doing  is  inter- 
fering with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  without  hearings  and 
without  careful  consideration.  What  he  is 
doing  is  participating  in  this  madness 
that  sweeps  the  world,  as  has  been  said, 
in  order  for  the  Senate  to  get  into  an 
act  which  it  does  not  understand  and 
rush  to  center  stage  and  upset  the  en- 
tire cast  and  program,  while  a  very  deli- 
cate series  of  maneuvers  are  going  on 
in  an  effort  to  bring  peace  between  these 
two  embattled  nations. 

That  is  what  is  trying  to  be  done.  He 
can  make  all  the  references  he  wants  to 
the  personal  life  of  Secretary  Kissinger, 
as  he  said.  I,  of  course,  think  that  Sec- 
retary Kissinger's  personal  life  is  extra- 
ordinarily attractive  to  most  Americans. 
He  is  married  to  a  lovely  lady,  he  is  a 
faithful  husband,  and  he  is  a  devoted 
Secretary  of  State. 

Beyond  that,  fun  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  peripatetic.  His  job  re- 
quires him  to  be  peripatetic,  and  if  he 
were  not  peripatetic,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  go  to  China.  If  he  were  not 
peripatetic,  he  could  not  have  gone  to 
Russia  and  achieved  those  things  for  oiu" 
Government  which  were  achieved. 

I  am  glad  that  he  is  peripatetic,  and 
I  want  him  to  "peripatete"  some  more, 
if  necessary,  to  bring  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  if  he  can. 

These  are  the  legal  considerations.  I 
liave  asked  for  an  unofficial  opinion  from 
the  State  Department,  because  we  do 
not  want  to  make  final  judgments 
against  any  country. 

Informally,  I  am  told  that  the  Eagle- 
ton amendment  would  establish  new 
conditions  for  U.S.  assistance  and  sales, 
not  contained  in  existing  law.  Each  for- 
eign country  would  be  required  to  inter- 
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i)ret  and  apply  U.S.  statutes  with  the 
risk  that  any  violation,  whether  intended 
or  unintended,  substantial  or  minimal, 
could  result  in  a  suspension  of  arms  de- 
liveries. 

The  existing  language,  section  505(d>, 
speaks  of  "substantial  violation,"  where- 
j\<:  the  Eagleton  provisions  refer  to  "uses 
in  violation." 

Fui-ther,  once  a  violation  has  occurred, 
the  Eagleton  amendment  would  prohibit 
a  resumption  of  arms  shipments  with 
these  funds,  even  though  a  country  had 
taken  steps  to  restore  its  eligibility  under 
existing  law. 

That  is  how  ill-considered  this  amend- 
ment is.  It  is  a  rush  toward  the  electorate, 
rather  than  even  a  rush  to  judgment. 
Everyone  knows  that  tliis  amendment 
would  not  ha\e  a  chance  if  this  were 
not  an  election  period,  and  we  are  get- 
ting close  to  November.  We  have  a  nerv- 
ous constituency  and  a  nervous  reaction. 
We  are  nervous  in  the  service. 

Tlie  unintended  effect  of  the  applica- 
tion to  other  comitries  is  uncertain  in- 
deed; as,  for  example.  Israel,  where  we 
conceivably  could  be  required  either  to 
condemn  or  endorse  air  attacks  upon 
neighboring  countries.  Israel  versus 
other  nations  or  other  nation-^  versus 
I.-iael. 

This  is  a  hisihly  mischievous  piece  of 
business  which  we  ought  not  to  be  £  a- 
gaged  in. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
afor  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
f:om  Missouri  for  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership in  his  amendment,  and  for  his 
uersistence  in  this  matter.  I  think  that 
perhaps,  to  some  extent,  we  have  lost 
tight  of  exactly  what  we  are  doing  here. 
We  are  not  trying  to  tell  Mr.  Kissinger 
or  anyone  else  how  to  conduct  foreign 
•  policy. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  whenever 
a  nation  takes  money  from  the  United 
States  for  one  purpose — that  is.  to  de- 
fend itself — and  uses  that  money  as  an 
aggressor  nation  against  another  nation, 
we  are  going  to  stop  gi\ing  them  money. 
That  is  a  rather  simple  proposition. 

There  are  some  deep  underlying  con- 
siderations. As  I  listened  to  the  deputy 
foreign  mini.'ster  today.  Mr.  Mavros,  as  he 
spoke  to  the  National  Press  Club,  the 
qt;estion  was  asked  specifically  of  him. 
since  he  had  met  with  Mr.  Kissinger  last 
night,  if  there  are  negotiations  going  on 
at  the  present  time.  He  slated  definitely, 
without  any  equivocation,  that  no  nego- 
tiations are  going  on. 

Therefore,  to  say  vei-y  simply  in  this 
body  that  by  taking  away  what  is  right 
and  proper  and  legal  in  the  Eagleton 
amendment,  this  somehow  will  interfere 
with  negotiations,  appears  to  be  some- 
what of  a  misleading  statement.  Either 
Mr.  Mavros  knows  what  is  going  on — 
he  is  the  deputy  foreign  minister — or 
otherwise  there  are  negotiations  whicli 
are  going  on  with  the  Turkish  people  as  a 
one-sided  proposition. 

It  is  a  two-sided  proposition.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  spoke  about  the  aggres- 
sion started  by  Greece.  Let  me  point 
cut  that  if  the  same  policy  were  fol- 


lowed by  those  who  oppose  the  Eagleton 
amendment  today,  if  that  same  policy 
had  been  followed  in  relation  to  the 
Greek  junta  by  those  of  us  who  did  «3eak 
up  against  the  Greek  junta,  those  of  us 
who  said  we  did  not  approve  of  giving 
military  assistance  to  a  nation  and  its 
using  it  for  purposes  other  than  to  de- 
fend its  own  territory,  then  v.e  would  not 
ha\e  a  democracy  in  Greece  today. 

Let  us  make  it  possible  for  a  democracy 
to  succeed,  and  make  it  possible  for  Tiu- 
kev  to  find  some  way  out  of  its  self- 
created  difficulties.  They  started  the 
mess.  Let  them  get  themselves  out  of  it. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
cf  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  this 
morning.  I  was  concerned,  and  I  still  am 
concerned,  about  the  delay  and  about  the 
ainendments,  even  though  they  are  rele- 
vant. Most  of  them,  as  I  see  it.  are  out  of 
order  on  a  continuing  resolution.  We 
cannot  make  a  continuing  resolution 
over  into  a  re\iew  of  foreign  policy  and 
dnnipslic  policy  and  all  the  subjects  of 
government.  The  continuing  resolution 
was  invented,  as  I  said  this  morning,  to 
rpnv  out  some  legislative  delays,  restore 
some  omission,  where  v.  e  failed  in  getting 
the.^e  bills  passed. 

I  .<-aid  then  that,  under  the  facts  as  I 
s<;'.v  them.  I  would  withhold  the  motion 
to  lecnmmit.  However,  the  situation  is 
altogether  different  now.  This  has  de- 
veloped into  a  leadership  movement  of 
the  two  floor  leaders  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  ni- 
structions,  or,  in  effect,  if  it  carries,  there 
will  be  a  forthwith  report.  So  there  will 
not  be  any  delay  involved. 

As  I  said  this  morning  I  shall  support 
tlie  motion  to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  liave  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  anyone  else 
wish  tmie  in  opposition  to  tlie  motion? 
Mr.     EAGLETON.    May    I     iiave     2 
minutes? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
said,  in  substance,  all  that  I  intended 
to  sav  in  my  opening  remarks.  The  law 
is  still  the  law.  The  law  Is  clear  and  it 
should  be  obeyed.  But  we  have  gotten 
into  a  bit  of  semantics.  I  do  want  to 
clarify  the  record  with  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  had  no  intention  of  referring  to  my 
colleague  as  being  nugatory.  He  is,  as 
I  discussed,  rather  dilatoiy. 

If  I  misspoke  with  respect  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  I  did  not  mean  to  refer 
to  his  policy  on  Cyprus  as  being  peripa- 
tetic. I  said  Ills  policy  on  Cyprus  is  pa- 
thetic, and  I  wish  the  record  to  show 
that  if  I  did  misspeak,  I  wish  it  rectified. 
As  I  say,  I  enjoy  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  When  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
port the  law,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  very  good  at  limericks.  But  this 
business,  Mr.  President,  is  too  serious  for 
semantics,  for  lyrics,  for  limericks  or  for 
ancient  Chinese  art. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  war  and 


peace.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
rule  of  law.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  always  be  on  the  side  of 
the  rule  of  law.  I  hope  we  express  that 
principle  by  our  vote  today. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute,  simply  to  deplore 
with  tears  ir  my  eyes  the  characteriza- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  in 
Cyprus. 

Evidently  the  Senator  from  Missouii 
is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
line  of  demarcation,  that  the  slaughter 
or  killing  has  ended,  that  the  activities 
ol  the  Secretary  are  to  keep  it  that  way 
and  to  move  fiom  that  toward  an  ulti- 
mate and  peaceful  solution. 

The  primary  power  involved  in  Cypras. 
of  course,  has  been  tlie  United  Kingdom, 
but  our  associated  mediation  has  been 
v.elcomed  by  all  of  the  parties  to  this 
tragic  situation. 

The  Secretary,  has  done  an  excellent 
job.  and  I  have  argued  only  that  v>e  do 
not  remove  from  him  the  tools  of  nego- 
tiation, that  we  do  not  say  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  "There  is  no  use  of  youv 
being  in  Cyprus,  because  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  let  you  talk  about  anything,  we  are 
not  goinpf  to  let  you  offer  anythincr  to 
ci'her  side,  we  are  not  going  to  let  you 
promote  anything." 

All  we  say  is,  we  have  made  a  judg- 
ment, and  no  American  assistance  under 
this  bill  or  previous  legislation  affected 
by  ii  will  go  either  to  Turkey  or  to  Greece, 
and  under  what  appears  to  be  the  likel> 
legal  situation,  to  Israel. 

So  I  would  say  that  a  vote  against  re- 
comittnl  is  a  vote  to  risk  the  aid  to  Is- 
rael, a  vote  to  risk  the  aid  to  Greece 
and  a  vote  to  terminate  the  aid  to  a 
friendly  NATO  ally.  Turkey. 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  that  we 
have  decided  officially  here  to  slap  in  the 
face  one  of  our  NATO  allies,  and  say  we 
can  do  without  them. 

That  is  reckless.  That  is  why  I  say  it  is 
miscliievous.  That  is  why  I  say  it  is  hard 
to  lay  down,  and  that  is  why  I  am  cer- 
tain we  would  not  do  it  if  we  were  not 
within  a  month  of  an  election. 

Being  faced  with  an  election,  there  !> 
0  tendency  to  attempt  to  pacify  everyone 
who  seeks  to  tell  us  where  our  way  lies. 
Our  way  lies  amidst  difficult  places. 
Our  way  lies  through  thorny  and  ston\ 
paths.  Our  way  lies  in  doing  the  right 
thing,  it  we  can  find  the  right  thing 
to  do. 

I  am  certainly  one  of  the  staunchest 
friends  Greece  ever  had  in  the  Senate. 
v,ho  has  supported  her  over  the  years  h\ 
every  way  I  could,  and  I  support  Greece 
now.  as  I  support  Turkey,  and  as  I  sup- 
port Israel,  all  of  them  under  my  obli- 
gations as  an  American  and  as  a  Sena- 
tor to  see  that  justice  is  done. 

Justice  wU  not  be  done  under  the 
amendment.  Injustice  will  be  perpetrated 
by  statute,  that  will  require  a  veto,  and 
we  will  have  tmraveled  everything  we 
sought  to  do,  because  all  we  have  to  do  is 
wait  half  an  hour  and  put  the  same 
amendment  on  the  foreign  assistance 
bill,  and  see  what  the  other  body  does 
about  it. 

I  say  to  Senators,  if  you  cannot  wait  a 
half  hour,  go  ahead  and  destroy  the  dip- 
lomatic maneuvers  because  you  are  in  a 
hurry. 
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My  fellow  Senators,  I  s&i  wait  half  an 
hour,  recommit  this  bill  *ith  instxuc- 
tions.  pass  this  resolution  and  then,  if 
you  want  to  wreak  mischit  f ,  wreak  it  on 
the  other  bill,  which  at  1<  ast  will  go  to 
the  other  body,  in  the  h  >pe  that  they 
will  see  it  more  clearly  i  nd  with  eyes 
lesc  confused  following  ele  :tion  day. 

If  there  are  no  more  req  lests  for  time, 
I  am  willing  to  yield  back  he  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  I  resident,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK  ;ER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pen  isylvania  has 
expired.  The  Senator  for  Arkansas 
has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  woiild  like  some 
time. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Doe 
wish    to    speak    in 
amendment?    Does    tlie 
Montana  wish  to  ."ipeak  ir 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  I 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLElLLAN.  If  no  4ne  else  wishes 
to  speak  in  opposition  U  >  the  amend 
ment,  I  yield  to  the  majoi  ,ty  leader 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr, 


anyone  else 

opp(^ition    to    the 

Senator    from 

opposition  to 

wish  to  speak 


President,    I 


know  of  no  Member  of  tiis  body  who  is 
not  very  favorably  im  lined  toward 
Greece.  I  know  of  no  enei  lies  of  Greece 
in  this  body.  But  there  :  re  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  how  we  s  lould  face  up, 
in  our  capacity  as  an  o  itsider,  to  the 
situation  which  has  de\  ;loped  in  the 
Aegean,  centering  aroun(  the  island  of 
Cypinis. 

The  statement  has  tx  m  made  that 
there  have  been  no  negoi  iations.  I  wish 
to  assure  the  Senate  tb  it  there  have 
been  talks,  that  the  Seci  jtary  of  State 
has  carried  on  discussions  with  both  the 
Greeks  and  the  Turks,  ai  d  that  in  his 
opinion,  if  he  is  allowed  i  little  leeway, 
a  little  flexibility,  the  out  ook  a.s  far  as 
Greece  is  concerned  Ls  mu  h  better  than 
it  would  be  with  the  amo  idnient  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  £  enate  already 
by  a  vote  of  3  to  1,  and  \^hich  is  now 
before  us  again  in  the  for  n  of  a  motion 
to  recommit. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  that  in  my 
opinion  Secretary  Kissin  ;er's  attitude 
and  activity  toward  and  n  relation  to 
the  Cyprus  situation  has  not  been  pa- 
thetic, nor,  for  that  matte  r.  has  it  been 
peripatetic.  What  he  has  tried  to  do  is 
stay  clear,  to  allow  the  original  signa- 
tories to  the  treaty  of  19(  0,  the  United 
Kingdom — which  still  his  troops  on 
Cyprus,  incidentally,  and  las  had  since 
1960 — Greece,  and  Turkey,  those  three, 
to  see  if  some  way  could  :  lot  be  worked 
out  to  bring  about  a  soluti(  m  as  satisfac- 
tory as  possible  to  all  concerned. 

I  commend  the  Secretai  v  of  State  for 
finally,  in  one  instance,  r  3t  advocating 
interference  or  intervenlit  n.  Maybe  out 
of  that  has  come  a  lesan  which  will 
stand  us  in  good  stead  in  the  futiu-e,  if 
we  stick  with  it,  if  we  sta  '  out  of  other 
people  s  business,  tend  to  o  ir  own,  render 
our  good  offices,  and  do  what  we  can, 
through  negotiations,  to  tring  about  as 
reasonable  a  solution  as  pc  ssible. 

We  are  not  talking  of  vfar  and  peace 
in  the  abstract;  we  have  bten  talking  of 
war  in  reality,  and  the  casualty  figures, 


the  dead  and  the  wounded,  will  suffice 
to  prove  that  statement. 

What  we  are  seeking  now  is  peace  on 
Cyprus.  What  we  want  to  do  is  bring 
about  a  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  forces 
from  the  island.  Under  the  present  situ- 
ation they  will  withdraw  neither  in  part 
nor  in  whole. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  try  to  give  some 
stability,  some  understanding,  some 
prestige  to  the  Kai'amanlis  government, 
which  I  think  has  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  100  Members  of  the  UJS.  Sen- 
ate and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  well.  We  think  Karamanlis  is 
a  great  man,  but  we  think  he  needs  a 
chance  to  reestablish  democracy  in 
Greece,  and  in  so  doing,  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  he  is  being  buffeted  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  right  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  the  left. 

So  those  of  us — and  I  think  this  ap- 
plies to  all  Senators,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  voted  for  the  Eagle- 
ton  amendment — do  have  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Greece  at  heart,  and  we  would 
like  to  see  it  restored  and  become  once 
again  the  country  it  was  before  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  military  dictatorship. 

Greece  has  withdrawn  from  NATO,  to 
what  extent  I  cannot  say.  Turkey  may 
well  withdraw  from  NATO  if  the  present 
situation  continues.  But  I  would  point 
out  again,  as  I  did  on  yesterday,  that 
there  are  four  factors  we  ought  to  keep 
in  consideration  in  relation  to  the  situ- 
ation which  might  develop  if  this  amend- 
ment holds,  and  if  the  reaction  is  as  I  an- 
ticipate it  will  be. 

For,  one,  any  possibility  of  mediation, 
negotiation,  or  talk  to  and  among  the 
three  parties  by  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer would  well  be  negated. 

Two,  we  find  that  the  Turks  have  a 
thousand-mile  frontier  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  instead  of  tilting  toward  us. 
as  they  have  for  so  many  years,  one  re- 
sult of  this  might  be  a  tilt  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  ancient  adversary  to  the 
north. 

Three,  there  is  the  question  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan people,  a  Moslem  people — 
that  is  the  religion  of  the  Turks — taking 
a  more  active  interest  in  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  and,  thereby,  making 
it  more  difficult  for  us,  for  Secretary  Kis- 
singer, to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  imder- 
standing  of  the  situation  there  and  be- 
tween the  nations  in  that  area.  That  is 
a  most  difficult,  a  most  delicate,  and  a 
most  dangerous  situation  still  today,  one 
which  may  erupt  if  we  are  not  careful 
and  do  not  play  our  cards  correctly. 

Then  we  have  to  consider  the  overall 
possibility.  No.  4,  that,  as  a  result 
of  this,  Turkey  might  withdraw  from 
NATO,  and  in  Turkey  and  in  Greece  we 
have  U.S.  installations.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  double  withdrawal  from 
NATO  by  Greece,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Turkey,  on  the  other?  The  effect  would 
be  to  weaken  the  strongest  link  in  NATO 
because  both  Greece  and  Turkey,  if  my 
memory  is  correct,  have  fulfilled  their 
obligations  to  the  hilt,  and  they  have 
maintained  the  necessary  forces  on  that 
flank  to  achieve  security  in  that  area. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  am  a  friend  of 
NATO,  but  I  am  not  a  friend  of  having 
.so  many  U.S.  troops  and  military  de- 


pendents 30  years  after  tlie  war  still 
stationed  on  the  Continent. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  In  offering 
this  motion  to  recommit  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  a  true  sense  we  are  doing  it  as 
a  friend  of  Greece.  We  want  to  see 
Greece  survive  and  grow.  We  wsuit  to  see 
her  prestige  restored.  We  want  to  see 
Karamanlis  retained,  and  we  want  to 
give  the  Greeks  a  chance  to  bring  about 
some  degree  of  recuperation  from  that 
which  they  have  suffered  because  of  the 
Cyprus  incident  in  the  first  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Perm.sylvania  (Mr.  Hugh 
ScoTT)  to  recommit  with  instructions. 
Tlie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  Icgi-slative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  lor  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss»,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Sparkman),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votinp.  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Ervin)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senntor  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Temiessee  (Mr. 
Erock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK) .  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Pack  wood),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  riinois  (Mr. 
Percy i  v.ould  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 29 

Aiken 

Oiirney 

Pearson 

paker 

Hansen 

Scott.  Hugh 

liarilett 

Haskell 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Cere 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Mcciellan 

Taft 

Curtis 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Faitlaud 

McGee 

Tower 

Fong 

Metzenbaum 

Young 

Gritnn 

Nunn 

NAYS— 59 

Aboureak 

Goldwater 

Mondale 

Allen 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Beall 

Hart 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hatneld 

Pastore 

Blden 

Hathaway 

Pell 

Brooke 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Burdick 

HoUings 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Huddlestou 

Ribicoa 

Harry  F.,  .Tr. 

Hughes 

ROth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Scott, 

Chiles 

Javlts 

William  L 

Church 

.Tohnston 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cranston 

Long 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Magniison 

Tunney 

Domentcl 

Matblaa 

Welrker 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Williams 

Fannin 
Pulbrleht 

Mcintyre 
Metcalf 
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Cook 

Moss 

Domlnick 

Packwood 

Ervin 

Percy 

inoiiye 

Sparkman 

Bryh 
Bellmon 
Berineil 
Brock 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  to 
recommit  with  instructions  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
dav  the  Senate  acted  to  summarily  cut 
off  all  aid  to  Turkey,  one  of  our  NATO 
allies.  I  vote  against  taking  that  action 
and  would  like  to  explain  why  I  am 
opposed  to  an  immediate  cutoff  of  funds. 
This  question  is  relevant  today  in  light 
of  yesterday's  action  and  the  prospect 
that  S.  3394  will  be  called  up  in  the  near 
future. 

The  approach  I  favor  is  to  urge  Tur- 
key to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Cyprus 
and  to  give  her  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  to  do  so.  If  she  refuses  to  comply 
I  could  then  readily  support  efforts  to 
cut  off  any  support  we  are  giving  her. 

The  amendment  which  passed  the 
Senate  yesterday  provides  for  an  imme- 
diate cutoff  of  funds  without  giving  Tur- 
key an  opportunity  to  plan  for  and  cany 
out  a  troop  withdrawal.  The  immediate 
cutoff  of  funds  completely  ignores  our 
NATO  commitments  to  Turkey  and  com- 
pletely ignores  her  particular  strategic 
importance.  Instead  of  walking  softly 
and  carrying  a  big  stick  tije  Senate  seems 
to  be  prepared  to  club  her  without  regard 
to  other  considerations. 

An  amendment  to  S.  3394  may  be 
offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr,  Brooke)  which  I 
believe  is  a  very  reasonable  approach.  It 
would  allow  Turkey  the  opportunity  to 
voluntarily  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Cyprus  before  we  take  any  definite 
action  such  as  withdrawing  all  military 
aid.  If  Turkey  does  not  do  so,  and  if  the 
President  is  unable  to  certify  that  Tur- 
key is  making  a  "good  faith  effort'  to 
reach  an  acceptable  settlement  on 
Cyprus,  the  aid  would  be  halted.  I  will 
.'-upport  that  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  Turkey. 
Greece,  and  Cyprus  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex one  and  emotions  run  high.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  withdrawing  all 
foreign  troops  from  Cyprus  and  have 
cosponsored  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 110  which  has  been  offered  by  my 
other  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
•  Mr.  Kennedy!.  The  amendment  seeks 
to  put  the  U.S.  Congress  clearly  on  record 
in  favor  of  troop  withdrawal. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  withdrawing  aid 
if  that  becomes  necessary.  But  we  must 
give  our  ally  an  opirortunity  to  act 
before  we  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ciuebticn  is,  Sliall  the  joint  resolution 
pass? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ar,k 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
a  .sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (  Mr. 
Bayh  ' .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin •,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  <Mr.  lNotrYE<,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss',  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  <  Mr.  Sparkman  '  are  necessarily 
absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  tJRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Dominick),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood  >  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  »  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  'yea.'' 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 


Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Young, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Case.  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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YEAS— 72 

Allen 

Gravel 

Metzenbaum 

Baktr 

Griffin 

Mouuale 

Bnrtlt'it 

Gurney 

Montoya 

Beall 

Hansen 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hathawny 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hollinp.s 

Ribicoff 

Byrd. 

Hruska 

Roth 

Hprr;.-  F 

Jr.    Huddlestou 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Scott,  Hugh 

Case 

Humphrey 

Staflford 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Clark 

Jnvits 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Dole 

Long 

Talmadge 

Domenicl 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Ecgleton 

Mathias 

Tunney 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Weicker 

Fannin 

McGee 

Williams 

Fone 

McGOvern 

Younti 

Fulbright 

Mcintyre 

GoldWLite: 

Metcalf 

NAYS-  16 

Aboure/k 

Haskell 

Proxmire 

Aiken 

Helms 

Scott. 

Burdick 

ManstieUi 

WUiiani  L. 

Byrd.  Rcbert  C.  McClure 

T.-at 

ciiurch 

Nelson 

Tower 

Cun.b 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTINC;- 

-12 

Bavh 

Cook 

Moss 

B.iln.on 

Dominicl: 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Ervin 

Percy 

Block 

Inouye 

Sparkman 

So  the  joint  resolution  '  H.J.  Res.  1131 ' 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
tlie  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  correc- 
tions in  the  engrossment  of  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLA^T.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  th.at  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
ai^poinl  conferees  on  the  part  of  tiie 
Stuiate. 

The  niotlr.n  was  ajn-ced  to:  and  tlic 
Pi-esidint;  Ottii  cr  appointed  Mr.  McCii x- 
LAN.  Mr.  SiENNis.  Mr.  Pastoke.  Mr. 
MtGEE    Mr.  M.-vNafiEio,  Mr.  FnoxMiRE. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  imfin- 
ished  business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  3394)  tx)  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  19P1,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAAI 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  at  this  time  simply  to  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  whether 
we  are  to  forward  a  pass  now  or  whether 
we  punt.  What  is  the  game  plan? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  pray. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  should  oc- 
cur before  every  other  call  of  the  signal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse, may  I  say  that  Calendar  1083. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  is  now  the  pending  business 
and  will  remain  so. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible*  will 
call  up  three  messages  from  the  House 
on  the  Big  Tliicket.  Big  Cypress,  and 
Piscataway,  on  whicii  there  is  universal 
agreement. 

Then  I  think  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tafi)  will  offer  a 
resolution  for  immediate  consideration. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Thursday — if 
we  have  to  do  it  on  a  two-track  basis,  as 
very  likely — we  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1123,  a  resolu- 
tion urging  full  public  access  to  all  facts 
and  the  fruits  of  all  investigations  re- 
lating to  Watergate. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  involves  the 
so-called  Presidential  papers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  second  one  will  be  Calendar  No. 
1125.  covering  the  same  subject,  and 
the  third  will  be  Calendar  No.  1126,  on 
the  same  subject. 

We  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  get  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  before 
the  Senate  later  in  the  week. 

We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  come  in  on  Saturday.  That  depends 
on  how  fast  we  proceed  with  the  legis- 
lation V,  hich  will  be  before  us. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  a  veiT  im- 
portant bill.  Calendar  No.  1133.  to  amend 
thf  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
vide that  licenses  for  the  operation  of 
broadcnsiing  stations  may  be  issued  and 
renewed  for  terms  of  4  year.s.  and  for 
other  piapctes.  That  will  come  eitlier 
later  thi^;  week  or  the  first  part  of  next 
wc?l<. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Could  the  dis- 
tiagu:.->hed  majority  leader  advise  me 
\\lietiier  or  not  it  is  expected  that  any 
votes  will  be  had  tonight  on  the  mes- 
.sases  frnin  ihe  House  or  oa  the  Foreign 
A'sistpnce  Ac? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  on  the  mes- 
s:,jre;s  from  the  House:  but  I  understand 
that  the  distin^'ui^hed  manager  of  the 
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,'Ote  this  even- 


:    have  no  ob- 


k,  to  make  njy 


bill,  the  Senator  from  IJinnesota  <Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  the  dist  mguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  the  aut:  lors  of  amend- 
ments which  will  be  ofifer  Bd  shortly,  will 
try  to  arrive  at  a  time  a  rreement,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Pepublican  side. 
It  is  my  understanding  tljat  the  Senator 
Irom  Idaho  will  desire  a 
ing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Provided  we  can 
get  it  before  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  wjill  defer  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  frpm  New   Ycrk 
as  to  time  agreements, 
jection. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  deed  more  than 
half  an  hour,  I  would  thirjl 
Tirsument. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  tfvesident,  I  ar,k 
unanimous  consent  th;  t  when  the 
amendment  of  the  disting  lii-hed  Seiiator 
from  Idaho  tMr.  Church)  is  called  up, 
there  be  a  limitation  of  30  ninutes  there- 
on, imder  the  usuril  condi  ions,  the  time 
to  be  controlled  by  the  ;  ponjcr  of  the 
r.mendment  and  tbo  n^i  naiTcr  of  tlic 
bill;  that  there  be  20  mini  tcs  on  amend- 
ments to  the  pmendmer ! ,  motions,  or 
appeals,  and  that  rule  ]  ni  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF]  CER.  Is  tlir.t  a 
total  of  30  minutes  o:  i  the  Church 
amendmeiit? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  tr  tal  of  30  min- 
utes, 15  minutes  ic  a  sice. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No,  30  m  r 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One 
I'tes  to  a  side.  Will  the  S<nator  I:e  satis- 
fed  with  le.?s  time' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Forty  r  lir.ute^;. 

!.ir.   MAl-'SFIELD.   Mr 
minutes  to  a  side,  with 
amendments  to  the  ainencjr 
and  appealc. 

The  PRrSIDING  OFF:  CER.  \';ithout 
objection,  it  is  .'■o  ordcre: . 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  FiCoider.t,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nay.^:. 

The  PRESIDIIN'G  OF]'ICER.  Would 
the  Senator  pr?f:r  to  hi  ve  unani-.nous 
consent  to  make  the  veriest? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pj  csident,  I  asl; 
unanimous  consent  to  a."^  c  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  CEH,.  Without 
ob;ecLIon.  it  Ls  .so  ordcre  1. 


nutes  to  a  side. 
hoDv — 30  rain- 


President,  20 
20  minuter,  on 
ment,  motions. 


[he  yeas  and  nays  wer 


ordered. 


BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL 
PRESEP.VE,  lEX. 

d(  n 


e:  a 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Presi 
tho  Chair  lay  bffore  the 
sR%c  from  the  House  of 
cnH.R.  11546. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFTi : 
Ci,ur;F)  laid  before  the  S 
from  the  House  of  Repre 
rouj-.rinci  its  action  on 
ment'-.  cf  the  Ser.atc  to  Y 
P5'?6,  which  wa-?  read  r,s 

Resolved,  Tbr.t  the  Hou? 
:\. ;■•-.€-.' dm '.nt  of  V.\c  Sem.te  r.j 
bin  (TT.R.  !i5t(5)  ei'.tltled  "Ai 
igo  the  ect-ibUshmp'Tt  of  t 
r'M'iinal  Preserve  In  the  St 
1  r  G'.'aer  purpwes",  with  th; 

Ii!    y.f.-x   cf   the   matter   .%! 
niie.  o.ir.er.i,  insert: 

.-jKc.  2.  I  a)  The  Sec  re*  3  r>-  si 
ly  Hftor   the  publ.e;.t.ion  of 
of  tl'.r  pre.^r.e,  coxr.mencs 


t.  I  afk  thAt 

Senate  a  mes- 

r^cpresertatlves 

•ER  '  ?/r.  Me- 
te a  mess ''ire 
enlativcs  a^i- 
certain  amond- 
ouFB  bill  H.R. 
oHows: 

a';rce    to    *he 

•nbered  (3  to  the 

Act  to  authrr- 

Bi»?   T!ilc!:et 

of  Te-^'s.  ancJ 

follov/i:'.'' 


lie 
ale 


rlr'-.'^n    by   ."salU 


all,  tmmcdl'ite- 
the  bouiic!ftrlcs 
ic^oliat^ous  tor 


the  acquisition  of  the  lands  located  tbereiii: 
Provided,  That  he  shaU  not  acquire  the  min- 
eral estate  In  any  property  or  existing  ease- 
ments for  public  utilities,  pipelines  or  rail- 
roads without  the  consent  of  the  owner  un- 
less. In  his  Judgment,  he  first  determines 
that  such  property  or  estate  is  subject  to.  or 
threatened  with,  uses  which  are,  or  would  be, 
detrimental  to  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  tlie  Sec- 
retary, Insofar  as  is  reasonably  potslble,  may 
avoid  the  .Tcqui^ition  of  improved  properties, 
as  defined  in  this  Act,  and  shall  make  every 
cJTort  to  n:ln".mizK  the  acquisition  of  la'id 
where  he  finds  it  necessary  to  acquire  prop- 
erties containing  iniprovenicnts. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  Ihe 
enactment  of  this  Act,  tlie  Secretary  ehall 
submit,  lu  writing,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insiilnr  .Affairs  and  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  cf  the  United 
,St,-\tes  Conc,:-ess  a  derailed  plan  which  shall 
indicate: 

(1)  the  lands  anri  areius  whicli  he  deems 
r:-.'irntial  to  the  protection  and  public  en- 
Jo.\  niciit  of  this  preserve, 

(ii)  the  land.s  wi.ich  he  has  previously  ac- 
(liiircd  by  purcha.=:e,  donation,  exchange  or 
tran'-fer  for  aUmlni.st ration  for  the  purpose 
of  this  prest-rve.  and 

(.11)  the  a'lnual  acquisition  progrnm  (iu- 
cluding  the  level  cf  funding)  which  he  rec- 
cnmends  for  the  ensuing  five  fiscal  years. 

(c)  It  is  the  express  intent  of  tlie  Con- 
gt-csa  that  tho  Secretary  should  substantiall;.- 
{.jniplele  the  hind  acquisition  program  con- 
tcninlated  by  ^his  Act  witlun  six  jc.'^-rs  after 
ih?  da'e  of  its  enictmeiit. 

R'.:-'olved,  That  the  Hourc  di-.-^ree  to  the 
nir.'ndmonts  of  the  Senate  nuribered  1.  2, 
3,  4.  5,  7,  8,  9.  and  !0  to  the  p.ioresald  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  tlie  House 
h'ss  concurred  in  the  amendments  previ- 
ou.s]y  ador-ted  by  the  Senate  when  the 
HTi'sure  was  before  the  Cr.inrniltes  on 
Inteiior  and  In.^ular  AfTairs  and  re- 
turned to  that  body.  In  coneuriirg  with 
the  Setiate  r mender ent.'-.,  however,  they 
liavv"  added  adc'i(ionr.l  cimendiTients 
wl-.ich  I  have  examined  along  with  my 
cilirr  ccileit:iucs  r.n  the  ccnmittee,  and 
v.c  believe  the.^e  amendmcnf  s  .strcrgthen 
tl;p  inca'-,iuT  ond  aic  perfectly  acreptable. 

Befoi"c  the  Hou:e  acted  on  these 
ani^ndnients,  di.-'.upsions  were  held  with 
;  ader.s  of  the  Hcu.'^c  committee,  and  it 
v.cs  felt  that  since  the  issues  in  disagree- 
ment were  lairly  clcav-cut  v.-e  could  wcrk 
o'.'t  in  advance  an  accertable  proposal 
without  the  necessity  of  goiiig  tj  a  for- 
mal cciiTercncc.  I  hav2  cleared  these 
f.mer.d.mcnls  v\ith  'he  ranking;  nicrnbor 
en  the  in'iiority  ride  of  tho  committee,  a:; 
V  -rV  as  with  the  chairman  cf  the  com- 
mittee, th3  junior  Se?Tator  frcm  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  Jack.-^onV 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccn- 
-cnt  thnt  a  brief  explanation  of  the  K^u.se 
am?r:dmc:it3  to  the  Smate-yarscd  bill  be 
i"perted  at  this  point. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  docu- 
rif'nt  v.fis  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
r.vx.L.iD,  as  follows: 

Oil  Scpt.-.-n!:cr  21,  the  House  of  F.epres-ent- 
ril:?':  n':tecl  on  tho  Sc:if.t?  amci-HTients  to 
t.e  Knuf-p-r.ns  ed  b;il  to  ettf.bllsh  Bip  Thicr- 
ei.  National  Preserve  In  the  Slate  of  Texas 
v,'itn  t'lc  ff/Jovvhig  rcsuit.s: 

1.  Senate  .'Amendments  No.  1  through  5  cx- 
p.  ...v«id  the  I'rcierve  as  pissed  by  the  House 
tj  Int-liLao  approximately  15,000  aduitional 
nc.-es  in  t^e  SunUy lauds  VU-age  Crei.k  area. 
11-G  Kc"i-o  ia:nstttl  on  its  vcrsio  i  cf  the  bill 
Rid  dlsasr-x-rl  to  these  aricrrhnerits  o.t  the 
Lt'!3  that  ;he  additional  I.'j.OCO  aores  hivolved 
miny  developed  properties.  TTie  acquisition 
ccst  Is  In  C'-scoS  c<f  S15  million. 

J.  Sc:i:ue  Amcnciment  No.  C  deleted  the 


legislative  taking  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill.  The  House  concurs  in  that  dele- 
tion, but  recommends  a  substitute  section  to 
that  deleted  by  the  Senate  providing  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  House  action  on  the  Big 
CjTJress  National  Preserve,  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  acquire  the  lands  within  the 
Preserve  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  he 
Is  required  to  advise  the  Interior  Commit- 
tees and  the  Appropriations  Committees 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Act  of  a  detailed  plan  of  acqulsitiou 
which  shall  indicate  (1)  the  lands  essential 
to  the  protection  and  public  enjoyment  of 
the  Preser-.-e,  (2)  the  lands  which  he  Is  pre- 
viously acquired  for  the  purpose  of  the  Pre- 
serve, and  (3)  the  annual  acquisition  pro- 
;rain  (including  the  level  of  funding)  which 
he  rtcommtiKls  for  the  ensuing  five  fiscal 
years.  The  House  substitute  to  Senate 
Amendment  No.  G  declares  that  it  U  ilie 
express  intent  of  the  Congress  t.hat  the  Sec- 
retary should  substantially  complete  the 
land  acquisition  program  with  six  years. 

a.  .Senate  Amendmoiits  No.  7  through  10 
v.ould  have  r^'nunibered  ihe  section  on  the 
bill  following  the  legisU.tlve  taking  section 
tliut,  tl;e  Eona'.e  deleted.  Because  the  House 
subatilulc  for  Sr-nate  Amenduieut  No.  6  sub- 
stitutes a  nc'.v  numbered  section  2  for  that 
cJeleted  by  the  Senate,  the  House  therefore 
disagrees  to  the  renumbering  provisions  of 
the  Senate  Amendments.  If  the  Senate  ac- 
cepts the  Ilou.ie  .lubstltute  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  G,  the  succeeding  Senate  amenrl- 
mouts  Nos.  7  through  10  are  unnecessary  and 
the  disagreement  cf  the  House  to  those 
amendments  ivhouirl  bo  sustained. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  di^tinguL^hed  tol- 
Ifcdg'Jie  from  Texas  (Mr.  BE^:^s^Nl. 

Mr.  CENTSEK.  I  tliauk  the  distin- 
C'.ishf.d  Senator  Irom  Nevada. 

ivlr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  i^assage 
of  H.R.  11546.  a  bill  to  estabhsh  the  Big 
'Ihicket  National  Preserve.  In  addition, 
I  w.mt  to  commend  the  Stnate  Interior 
CommiUce  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
F.\rks  and  Recreation,  under  the  skiUful 
direction  of  its  cliair.nan,  Se?iator  Al.-^n 
Bible,  for  the  iairne:io,  diiigerce.  and 
tcncern  wiiicii  have  niarked  thei:  elforls 
en  this  lesi'lation. 

Our  action  today  to  protect  tlie  Bis 
Thicket  culmir.ates  euoi\.j  tht'.,,  have  been 
made  during  the  last  four  Congresses. 
Countless  individuals  h.tve  wc.ked  tiie- 
Jcssly  to  realise  their  dreaia  of  a  Eig 
Thicket  preserve.  And  though  I  am  d:5- 
appchittd  that  today's  bill  will  not  ,-"^'-> 
tain  the  Icgisiativc  t.tking  and  100. OCO 
acre  proposals  that  I  had  hoped  for,  I 
accept  Ihc  comprumisc  that  a.u:;  neces- 
?a'y  to  bring  us  to  todays  coni,ideri.«tion. 
Todoy  can  be  considered  a  victory  Ijy  a 
grcal  ir.aiiy  people. 

Preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket  hrs 
I  jng  been  a  inti.ior  concern  of  miiie.  I  en- 
dorsed its  establishment  during  my  cam- 
paign for  the  Senate  in  1070.  A  bill  for 
the  creation  of  a  Big  Thicket  Nalioiiul 
Reserve  was  the  first  legLslation  I  intro- 
duced  following  mv  election. 

?.!;•.  President,  tiie  Eig  Thicket  Ls  fomid 
in  southeastern  Texas,  iiorthwett  of  tlie 
cor.s'al  cities  of  Beaumont  and  Poit 
Arthur.  At  one  time,  the  Big  Thicket  eii- 
compaicod  nearly  3.5  million  acres  of  lu.'  h 
forest';  and  sLreams  ranging  across  12 
Tcxau  counties.  Today,  that  vast  area  Iv? 
!jcc:i  reduced  to  a  fev;  hundred  thou.jand 
acres,  but  by  acting  positively  today  the 
Sena'.e  can  save  much  of  the  remaining 
area. 

The  Eig  Thicket  is  a  rcnunkably  di- 
V(;r.se  area,  perhap.s  without  pt^ra'ilel  in 
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our  Nation.  Within  Its  confiiies  are  fovuid 
tloodplalns  and  sand  hills,  forests  and 
savannas,  swamps  and  bogs,  all  lying  In 
dose  proximity.  As  Don  Moser  notes  in 
his  fine  story  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
National  Geographic,  each  supports  it.s 
own  system  of  plants  and  animals: 

Tfiken  all  together,  such  habitats  and  their 
i!  habitants  make  up  a  luxuriant,  diverse, 
and  compact  natural  laboratory. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  truly  a  biological 
crossroads  where  a  wide  variety  of  plant 
communities  meet  and  Intermingle. 
Plants  from  the  Appalachians,  the  trop- 
ics, and  even  the  desei-t  are  all  present 
in  the  region.  And,  according  to  the  notes 
of  Geraldine  Watson,  a  local  authority 
who  is  currently  gathering  and  catalog- 
ing its  flora,  the  Big  Thicket  contains 
at  least  7  distinct  plant  associations, 
thousands  of  species,  40  types  of  orchids. 
26  varieties  of  ferns,  and  4  of  the  6  types 
of  carniverous  plants  in  North  America. 

It  also  is  the  haunt  of  a  remarkable 
collection  of  w^ildlif  e.  Deer  and  wild  boars 
aboimd,  and  the  region  is  one  of  the  last 
known  homes  of  both  the  red  wolf  and 
the  ivory-billed  woodpecker. 

The  entire  Texas  gulf  coast  has  under- 
gone rapid  and  extensive  development 
in  recent  yeara.  Tliat  progress  tiAS 
brought  many  benefits,  but  it  has  been 
especially  hard  on  the  animals  who  make 
the  region  their  part-time  or  permanent 
home.  The  measure  we  enact  today  will 
insure  that  the  Big  Thicket  remams  a 
tnie  refuge  for  thousands  of  species, 
many  of  whom  are  threatened  with 
extinction. 

I  v,'ant  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty 
and  wildness  that  held  many  of  the 
present  resident's  forefathers  In  awe 
wlien  they  first  crossed  the  Sabine  River 
In  the  early  1800's.  The  Big  Thicket  re- 
gion was  one  of  the  first  for  Texas  settle- 
ment, and  it  is  important  that  we  save 
tlus  area  so  that  futtu'e  generations  can 
have  the  benefit  of 'seeing  It  as  their 
ancestors  did.  Just  as  the  thicket  is  a 
ratural  laboratory  for  flora  and  fauna, 
it  is  a  living  textbook  of  the  challenges 
nf  nature  that  the  fii-st  Texas  settlers  had 
to  face. 

Mr.  President,  the  measiu-e  we  have 
before  us  today,  will  establish  a  park 
wiiich  includes  significant  samples  of  all 
of  the  Important  features  of  the  original 
Big  Thicket,  and  it  will  provide  protec- 
tion for  the  landowners  and  homesites 
in  the  area.  A  balance  has  been  struck, 
and  I  believe  that  all  interests  will 
benefit. 

Enactment  of  this  legi-slation  is  a  vic- 
tory for  all  advocates  of  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Preserve,  even  though  we  have 
not  gotten  all  we  may  have  wanted.  We 
have  consistently  pressed  for  a  preseiTC 
of  100,000  acres  and  for  legislative  takuig. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  win  con- 
gressional endorsement  of  those  two  pro- 
visions, but  our  action  today  will  Insure 
tliat  84.550  acres  are  set  aside  and  that 
ve  will  have  a  park.  That,  I  believe.  Is 
the  overriding  concern.  Development  in 
the  region  has  intensified  in  recent  years, 
and  positive  action  today  is  necessary  to 
balance  future  development  with  the 
jircservatlon  of  nature's  treasures. 

Because  the  bill  does  not  contain  leg- 
islative taking,  it  is  imperative  that  the 


Park  Service  move  expeditiously  in  iden- 
tifying those  areas  of  the  Presen'e  that 
are  most  endangered  by  citfrent  develop- 
ment plans.  I  would  expect  the  Park 
Sen'ice  to  proceed  In  this  manner  so 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can 
successfully  protect  the  84,550  acres  that 
the  compromise  has  given  us. 

Mr.  President,  future  generations  de- 
serve the  opportunity  to  enjoy  and  learn 
from  regions  like  the  Big  Thicket.  To- 
day's bill  is  the  vehicle  by  which  we  can 
preserve  the  area,  and  enable  those  who 
love  nature  and  history  to  properly  enjoy 
it  ill  a  manner  conductive  to  preserva- 
tion. We  have  acted  while  there  is  still 
time ;  the  heritage  we  leave  will  include  a 
Big  Thicket. 

I  would  hope  that  unanimous  approval 
can  be  accomplished  for  today's  proposal. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  for  the 
courtesy,  intelligence,  and  leadership  he 
has  shown  as  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. 

Ml-.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  tlie  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  K 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Bentsen)  and  ofifer  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  who  has  been  so  helpful  in  get- 
ting the  Big  Thicket  through  Congress. 

As  my  colleague  from  Texas  points 
out,  it  is  the  culmination  of  many  years' 
work  and  certainly,  many  years'  dreams 
and  aspirations.  Like  my  colleague.  I 
woidd  have  preferred  the  Senate  version, 
but  I  think  it  was  an  urgent  matter  that 
we  get  a  bill  so  that  this  ecologically 
unique  area  of  the  United  States  could 
be  preserved,  an  area  tliat  belongs  not 
just  to  the  people  of  Texas,  in  my  opin- 
ion, but  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  one  that  I  think  they  will  enjoy 
for  years  to  come  as  a  result  of  the  legis- 
lation which  is  passed  here  today. 

With  leave  from  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas,  I  should  like  to  men- 
tion his  predecessor,  who,  for  years, 
worked  on  tliis.  I  think  Senator  Yar- 
borough  will  be  very  liappy.  too,  with  the 
action  which  has  been  taken  here. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  sentiment 
of  the  Senators  from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  Senate  amendment  numbered  6 
to  H.R.  11546. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  action  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  tlie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  are 
certain  Senate  amendments  which  have 
not  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  amendments  numbered  1.  2. 
3,  4.  5,  7.  8.  9,  and  10  to  which  the  House 
has  disagreed  be  receded  from  by  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  v,  aK  agreed  to. 


BIG  CYPRESS  NATIONAL  PRESERVE, 
FLA- 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  10088. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  action  on  certain  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  House  bill  1008, 
which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resohed,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  6,  6. 
9,  11,  and  12,  to  the  biU  (HJl.  10088)  entitled 
•An  Act  to  establish  the  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Resolved,  That  the  Hoase  agree  to  the 
ameudmeni.  cf  the  Senate  numbered  1  to 
the  aforesaid  bill,  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  the  said 
amendment,  luaert:  ;  Proridcd  further.  That 
no  Federal  funds  shall  be  appropriated  until 
the  Governor  of  Florida  executes  an  agree- 
ment on  behaU  of  the  State  which  (i)  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  to  the  United  States 
of  all  lands  within  the  preserve  previously 
owned  or  acquired  by  the  State  and  (ii)  pro- 
vides for  the  donation  to  the  United  States 
of  all  lands  acquired  by  the  State  within  the 
preserve  pui-suant  to  the  provision  of  "the 
Big  Cypress  Conservation  Act  of  1973"  (Chap- 
ter 73-131  of  the  Florida  Statutes)  or  pro- 
vides for  the  donation  to  the  United  St.Ttes  of 
any  remaining  moneys  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  such  Act  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
wlthlu  the  preserve.  No  improved  property,  a-s 
defined  by  thla  Act,  nor  oU  and  gas  rights, 
shaU  be  acquired  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  unless  the  Secretary,  in  his  judgment, 
determines  that  such  property  is  subject  to. 
or  threatened  with,  uses  which  are,  or  would 
be,  detrimental  to  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
serve. The  Secretary,  may.  If  he  determtne.s 
that  the  acquisition  of  any  other  subsurface 
estate  is  not  needed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
preserve,  exclude  such  Interest  In  acquiring 
any  lands  within  the  preserve.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  301  of  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
1894,  1904)  the  Secretary  (I)  may  evali;at.e 
any  offer  to  sell  land  within  the  preserve  bv 
any  landowner  and  may.  In  his  discretion,  ac- 
cept any  offer  not  in  excess  of  $10,000  without 
an  appraisal  and  (11)  may  direct  an  appraisal 
to  be  made  of  any  unimproved  property  with- 
in the  preserve  without  notice  to  the  owner 
or  owners  thereof. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  to  the 
aforesaid  bill,  with  the  foUowlnii  amend- 
ment : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  the  said  amendment.  Insert:  (a)  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  efforts  of  the  State  of  Florida 
in  the  preservation  of  the  area,  through  the 
enactment  of  chapter  73-131  of  the  Florida 
statute.s,  "The  Big  Cypress  Conservation  Act 
of  1973 '.  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  proceed 
r-s  expeditiously  as  possible  to  acquire  tlie 
land'-  and  interests  In  lands  neces.sary  to 
achieve  the  pnrpo.ses  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit,  In  WTltlng,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  United  States 
Congress  a  detailed  plan  which  shall  indi- 
cate: 

(i)  the  lands  and  areas  which  he  deem- 
essential  to  the  protection  and  public  en- 
joyment of  this  preserve. 

Ill)  the  lands  which  he  has  previously 
•\cqulred  by  purchase,  donation,  exchange  or 
•v-ransier  for  administration  for  the  purpose 
of    his  preserve,  and 
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(ill)  the  annual  acquisltlqn  program  (In- 
cluding the  level  of  funding^  which  he  rec- 
ommends for  the  ensuing  fii«  fiscal  years. 

(c)  It  Is  the  express  intent  of  the  Con- 
o:ress  that  the  Secretary  sho  ild  substantial- 
ly complete  the  land  acqu  sition  program 
( ontemplated  by  this  Act  \  rithln  six  years 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Resolved.  That  the  Hous  s  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7  to 
ihe  aforesaid  bill,  with  the  f<  Uowing  nmend- 
liient: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  strici  en  and  inserted 
l:y  the  said  amendment,  Inse-t: 

(b)  As  used  m  this  Act,  the  term  "Im- 
prcved  property"  means- 

(i)  a  detached,  one  famllj  dwelling,  con- 
struction of  which  was  bef  iin  before  No- 
vember 23.  1971,  which  is  used  for  non- 
commercial residential  purjcses.  together 
with  not  to  exceed  three  a<  res  of  land  on 
which  the  dwelling  is  situated  and  such  ad- 
(iitional  lands  as  the  Secretar '  deems  reason- 
ably necessary  for  access  the  reto,  such  land 
being  in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling 
and  together  with  any  stru(  tures  accessory 
to  the  dwelling  which  are  si  tuated  on  such 
lands  and 

(11)  any  other  building,  !onstruction  of 
which  was  begun  before  November  23,  1971, 
which  was  constructed  and  Is  used  In  ac- 
cordance with  all  applicable  State  and  local 
laws  and  ordinances,  togethe  ■  with  as  much 
of  the  land  on  which  the  building  is  situated, 
such  land  being  in  the  sam;  ownership  as 
the  building,  as  the  Secretary  shall  designate 
to  be  reasonably  necessary  fo:'  the  continued 
enjoj-ment  and  use  of  the  1  ullding  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  ^me  extent  as 
existed  on  November  23,  19711  together  with 
any  structures  accessory  tc  the  building 
which  are  situated  on  the  lands  so  desig- 
nated. In  making  such  designation  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  accoutt  the  manner 
of  use  in  which  the  building,  accessory 
structures,  and  lands  were  oistomarily  en- 
joyed prior  to  November  23,  1971. 

Resolied,  That  the  Hous*  agree  to  the 
amendment  cf  the  Senate  i  lumbered  8  to 
the  aforesaid  bill,  with  the  fo  lowing  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  the  matter  strlcl  ;en  by  the  said 
amendment,  and  insert:  Fed  ral  or  federal- 
ly acquired. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10 
to  the  aforesaid  bill,  with  the  following 
amendment: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  strick-  n  and  inserted 
by  the  said  amendment,  insert:  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  before 
entering  Into  any  contract  fcr  the  provision 
of  revenue  producing  visitoi    services. 

(I)  the  Secretary  shall  off  ^r  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Miccofiuke  and  S  (minole  Indian 
Tribes  who,  on  January  1,  1972,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  provision  of  s  milar  services, 
a  right  of  first  refusal  to  continue  provid- 
ing such  services  within  the  preserve  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  condit  ions  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate,  and 

(II)  before  entering  into  any  contract  or 
agreement  to  provide  new  n  venvie-produc- 
iiig  visitor  services  within  th  j  preserve,  the 
Secretary  shall  offer  to  the  Mi  ccosukee  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Florida  and  the  Seminole  Tribe 
of  Florida  the  right  of  first  :  efu.sal  to  pro- 
\:de  such  services,  the  right  to  be  open 
for  a  period  of  ninety  days  Should  both 
Tribes  respond  with  proposa  s  that  satisfy 
the  terms  and  conditions  esta  blished  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  m  ly  allow  the 
Tribes  an  additional  period  uf  ninety  days 
in  which  to  enter  into  ar  inter-Tribal 
'■ooperative  agreement  to  pro  ride  such  visi- 
tor services,  but  if  neither  Iribe  responds 
'A'th  proposals  that  satisfy  he  terms  and 
"^nditions  established  by  the  Secretary,  then 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  su  :h  visitor  serv- 
ices in  accordance  with  the  .  Let  of  October 
9.  1965  (79  Stat.  969,  16  U.S.C .  20).  No  such 
iifereement    may    be    assigned    or    otherwise 


transferred    without    th©    consent    of    the 
Secretary. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2  to 
the  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
has  concurred  In  the  amendments  previ- 
ously adopted  by  the  Senate  to  the  Big 
Cypress  bill  with  additional  amend- 
ments. I,  along  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Interior  Committee,  have  examined 
these  amendments  and  believe  they  are 
perfectly  acceptable. 

Before  the  House  acted  on  these 
amendments,  discussions  were  held  with 
leaders  of  the  House  committee,  and  it 
was  felt  that  since  the  issues  in  disagree- 
ment were  fairly  clearcut  we  could  work 
out  in  advance  an  acceptable  proposal 
without  the  necessity  of  going  to  a  for- 
mal conference.  I  have  cleared  these 
amendments  with  the  ranking  member 
on  the  minority  side  of  the  committee, 
as  well  a.s  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  explanation  of  ^he 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  Senate  Amendment  No.  1  will  provide 
that  no  Improved  property  nor  the  mineral 
estate  in  any  property  (except  limestone) 
shall  be  acquired  by  condemnation  unleBs  the 
Secretary  first  determines  that  such  prop- 
erty is  subject  to  or  threatened  with  uses 
which  are  or  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
purposes  or  objectives  of  the  Act. 

The  House  amendment,  contained  In  Its 
substitute  to  the  Senate  Amendm.ent  No.  1, 
provides  that  no  Improved  properly  nor  oil 
and  gas  rights  shall  be  acquired  by  con- 
demnation unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  property  is  subject  to  or  threat- 
ened with  uses  which  are  or  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  purpose  of  the  Reserve.  In 
addition,  the  House  substitute  provides  that 
the  Secretary  may.  if  he  determines  that  any 
other  subsurface  estate  (minerals)  Is  not 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Preserve,  ex- 
clude that  interest  in  acquiring  any  lands. 

The  House  substitute  to  the  Senate 
Amendment  No.  1  is,  in  effect,  merely  a 
more  specified  definition  of  that  portion  of 
the  mineral  estate — oil  and  gas — which  may 
not  be  acquired  by  condemnation,  unless 
the  activities  are  detrimental  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  area  is  established.  In  addi- 
tion, the  House  substitute  adopts  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  exclude  the  subsurface  estate 
from  any  acquisition. 

2.  Senate  Amendment  No.  2  would  specifi- 
cally exclude  the  acquisition  of  the  Preserve 
from  certain  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Act:  first,  the  Senate  amendment 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  evaluate  and 
accept  any  offer  without  an  appraisal  and 
second,  with  respect  to  unimproved  property 
of  40  acres  or  less,  the  Secretary  need  not 
afford  the  landowner  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
company the  Government  appraiser. 

The  House  disagreed  with  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  2.  Instead,  the  substitute  to  Sen- 
ate Amendment  No.  1  included  language 
providing  that  notwithstanding  section  301 
of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act  the  Secretary 
may  evaluate  any  offer  to  sell  land  within 
the  Preserve  by  any  landowner  and  may  ac- 
cept any  offer  not  in  excess  of  $10,000  with- 
out an  appraisal,  and  he  may  direct  that  an 
appraisal  be  made  of  any  unimproved  prop- 
erty within  the  Preserve  without  notice  to 
the  owner  or  owners. 


The  effect  of  the  House  substitute  is  first, 
to  specifically  refer  to  section  301  of  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Act  which  Is  by  this 
language  waived,  second,  to  limit  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  accept  an  offer  without 
an  appraisal  only  to  offers  of  $10,000  or  less, 
and  third,  to  permit  an  appraiseil  of  any  un- 
improved property  as  opposed  to  only  unim- 
proved property  of  40  acres  or  less,  without 
notice  to  the  owner  rather  than  to  waive 
the  requirement  that  the  owner  accompany 
the  appraiser. 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  small  tracts  in- 
volved In  Big  Cypress  will  probably  be  less 
than  $10,000  in  value,  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  the  $10,000  limit  In  accepting 
offers.  The  substitution  of  a  waiver  of  notice 
in  the  House  substitute  for  the  waiver  of  the 
requirement  that  the  owner  accompany  the 
appraiser  will  In  application  provide  the 
same  result,  inasmuch  as  an  owner  would 
only  have  the  opportunity  to  accompany  the 
Government's  appraiser  if  and  when  he  was 
notified.  We  view  the  House  substitute  as 
adopting  the  waiver  of  the  accompaniment 
provision  and  broadening  it  to  cover  all  Im- 
proved property. 

3.  Senate  Amendment  No.  3  deleted  the 
provisions  of  legislative  taking  and  substi- 
tuted language  recognizing  the  efforts  of 
the  State  of  Florida  through  the  enactment 
of  the  Big  Cypress  Conservation  Act  of  1973 
(Florida  statutes.  Chapter  73-131),  and 
thereby  directing  the  Secretary  to  proceed 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  acquire  the 
lands.  A  provision  was  also  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  to  the  effect  that  the  Congress  ex- 
pects that  the  Secretary  will  complete  Its 
acquisition  program  within  six  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment. 

The  House  recommended  a  substitute  to 
the  Senate  Amendment  No.  3.  The  substi- 
tute House  language  follows  the  Senate  lan- 
guage in  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  the 
State  of  Florida  and  directing  the  Secretary 
to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
acquire  the  lands  and  Interest  In  lands  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
However,  the  House  substitute  added  the 
following  provision:  In  lieu  of  the  Senate 
language  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  complete  the  acqui- 
sition program  within  six  years,  the  House 
substitute  directs  the  Secretary  within  one 
year  to  submit  a  written  plan  to  the  Inte- 
rior and  Appropriations  Committees,  with 
the  following  information: 

(1)  The  lands  and  areas  which  he  deems 
essential  to  the  protection  and  public  en- 
joyment of  this  Preserve; 

(2)  the  lands  which  he  has  previously  ac- 
quired by  purchase,  donation,  exchange,  or 
transfer  for  administration  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Preserve;  and 

(3)  the  annual  acquisition  program  (in- 
cluding the  level  of  funding)  which  he  rec- 
ommends for  the  ensuing  five  fiscal  years. 
The  House  substitute  deletes  the  Senate's 
expression  of  Congressional  expectation,  and 
inserts  Instead  language  stating  that  it  is 
the  express  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  should  substantially  complete  the 
land  acquisition  program  within  six  years. 

It  is  understood  that  the  purpose  for  in- 
cluding legislative  taking  by  the  House  was 
to  assure  that  funds  would  be  made  avail- 
able and  the  land  acquired  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable by  creating  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States  by  the  enactment  of  this  law. 
The  House  substitute  will  assure  that  the 
Congress  is  apprised  that  the  land  acquisi- 
tion program  is  proceeding  and  expressly  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  submit  a  funding 
level  program  for  the  next  five  years.  In  this 
manner,  the  Congress  will  be  apprised  as  to 
whether  or  not  its  expectation  and.  In  the 
case  of  the  House  substitute.  Its  express  In- 
tent that  the  lands  be  acquired  within  six 
years  will  be  fulfilled.  If  the  Secretary's  re- 
port under  the  House  substitute  Indicates 
that  the  level  of  funding  for  the  next  five 
fiscal  years  will  not  be  adequate  to  complete 
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iicqulsltlon  as  the  Congress  Intei.ds,  further 
.relslatlon  would  be  In  order. 

4.  Senate  Amendment  No.  4  struck  lan- 
2i\-\^«  m  the  House  bill  relating  to  court 
u^erminatlon  of  Just  compensation  and 
procedures  attendant  to  the  legislative  tak- 

V  -J.  provision. 

Ilie  House  concurs  in  the  striking  of  tills 
'.iii'.fiuage. 

.1.  Senate  Amendment  No.  5  broadens  the 
uoc  and  occupancy  rights  for  25  years  or  life 
to  owners  of  aU  Improved  property  whereas 
;V.e  House  bill  would  permit  such  right  to  be 
rcta'.iied  only  for  noncommercial  residential 
purposes. 

Tlie  House  concurred  In  broadening  this 
coverage    as    per    the    Senate    Amendment 

No.  5. 

6.  Senate  Aineudmeut  No.  6  exi^re.ssly  in- 
cluded as  a  reason  for  the  Secretary's  terml- 
uation  of  a  retained  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pai^cy  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of  such 
right  was  In  violation  of  any  applicable 
state  or  local  laws  and  ordinances. 

nie  House  concurred  in  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  a. 

7.  Senate  Amendment  No.  7  redefined  Im- 
proved property  to  include  a  building  which 
is.  used  In  accordance  with  all  applicable 
State  law  and  local  laws  and  ordinances  to- 
rother  with  such  lands  as  the  Secretary  shall 
tlc.-.ignate  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
continued  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  bulldUig 
as  existed  on  November  23,   1971,   together 

V  it  1.1  accessory  structures.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  amendment  limited  the  amount  of 
'.aid  to  be  retained  for  resideniial  properly  to 
noi  more  than  3  acres. 

The  House  recommended  a  substitute  to 
Senat«  Amendment  No.  7  which  would  define 
liie  lerm  "improved  property"  to  mean  (1)  a 
duelling  used  for  noncommercial  residential 
puri''06es  together  with  not  to  exceed  3  acres, 
: '.id  (2)  any  other  bulldhig  which  is  used  in 
accordance  with  all  applicable  State  and 
local  laws  and  ordinances  together  with  lands 
c;e^i!;uate<l  by  the  Secretary  as  necessary  for 
tho  continued  enjoyment  and  us*  of  the 
building  and  laiids  to  the  same  extent  as  ex- 
L-iiPd  on  November  23,  1971. 

The  difference  is  that  the  Hotise  stibstitute 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  7  would  not  re- 
quire n  residential  property  to  be  used  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  applicable  State  and  local 
laws  and  ordinances.  However,  the  House  ac- 
cepted Senate  Amendment  No.  6  which  gives 
the  Secretary  the  right  to  terminate  any  re- 
tained use  and  occupancy  right  of  "improved 
property",  and  therefore  the  deletion  of  this 
requirement  in  the  definition  of  improved 
property  only  means  that  a  property  owner 
uuder  the  Senate  amendment  would  have 
to  show  that  his  residence  was  being  used  in 
uccordance  with  applicable  State  law  to  be 
eligible  for  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  in 
t'.-.e  fir.st  instance,  whereas  under  the  House 
sub.=.tii.ite  he  docii  not  have  to  make  a  show- 
itig  to  be  eligible  for  a  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy. However,  tinder  both  House  and 
Senate  versions,  the  Secretary  is  given  the 
right  to  terminate  a  tise  and  occupancy  right 
if  It  is  used  In  violation  of  State  laws  and 
ordinances,  and  therefore  the  effect  of  the 
House  substitute  is  to  relieve  a  owner  of 
ituproved  residential  property  of  the  Initial 
burden  of  showing  that  he  has  complied 
with  State  laws  and  ordinances. 

8.  Senate  Amendment  No.  8  gave  the  mem- 
■'ji-r.s  of  the  Mlccosukee  and  Seminole  Tribes, 
subject  to  Secretarial  rcgtilatlons,  permission 
to  continue  their  usual  and  customary  use 
and  occupancy  of  all  lands  within  the  Re- 
serve, striking  the  word  Federal  from  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Tlie  Hotise  substituted  for  Senate  aniend- 
:ueut  No.  8  a  provision  to  reinstate  the  word 
Federal  and  to  add  the  wcods  "or  federally 
acquired."  The  effect  of  the  House  substitute 
ii-  Senate  Amendment  No.  8  is  to  limit  the  dt- 
it'cuon  to  the  Secreit'.ry  concerning  Inciiau 


use  and  occupancy  only  of  Federal  and  fed- 
erally acquired  lauds. 

It  is  ijeUeved  that  the  House  substitute  to 
Senate  Amendment  No.  8  is  preferable,  inas- 
much as  the  Secretary  under  this  law  would 
only  be  responsible  for  lands  under  hla 
jurisdiction  and  control  i.e.  federally-owned 
or  lands  that  he  acquires. 

9.  Senate  Amendment  No.  9  is  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  which  the  House  concurs. 

10.  Senate  Amendment  No.  10  would  have 
given  the  first  right  of  refusal  to  provide 
revenue-producing  visitor  services  within  the 
Preserve  to  the  Mlccosukee  and  Seminole 
Tribes. 

The  House  recommended  a  substitute  to 
Senate  Amendment  No.  10,  which  directs  the 
Secretary  to  give  individual  members  of  the 
two  Indian  Tribes  who  have  been  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972  engaged  in  the  provision  of  sim- 
ilar services  (revenue-producing  visitor  serv- 
ices), the  right  of  first  refusal  to  continue 
providing  such  services  and  incorporates  the 
language  of  Senate  Amendment  No.  10  with 
respect  to  any  new  revenue  producing  visitor 
services  wldch  the  Secretary  may  contem- 
plate. 

The  effect  of  the  House  substitute  to  Sen- 
ate Amendment  No.  10  is  to  provide  the  same 
right  of  first  refusal  with  regard  to  existing 
revenue  producing  visitor  services  which 
w  ere  being  performed  by  individual  members 
of  the  Tribe  in  1972  as  th©  Senate  amend- 
ment wotild  provide  with  regard  to  new 
revenue  producing  visitor  services. 

11.  Senate  Amendment  No.  11  deleted  a 
requhement  in  the  House  bill  that  Federal 
funds  may  be  appropriated  unless  the  State 
of  Florida  and  the  Secretary  conclude  and 
execute  an  agreement  no  later  than  90  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  House  concurred  in  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  11. 

12.  Senate  Amendment  No.  12  specifically 
referred  to  funds  donated  to  the  United 
St-atcs  by  the  State  of  Florida  pursuant  to 
Chapter  73-131  of  the  Florida  statutes  shall 
be  tised  solely  for  the  acqulsltlou  of  lands 
and  interest  within  the  Pi-eserve. 

The  House  concun-ed  in  Seitatc  .Amend- 
ment No.  12. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mi'.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  Senate  amendments 
numbered  1.  3,  7,  8,  and  10  to  H.R.  10088, 
and  that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its 
amendment  numbered  2  to  the  afore- 
.-aid  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  its  action,  taken  in  the  matter 
of  H.R.  10088. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  Piesident, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  his  fairness  in  handling  the  bill  for 
tlie  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve.  I  feel 
tliat  tlie  passage  of  this  act  is  not  only 
going  to  provide  a  preserve  that  can  be 
used  for  many,  many  years  by  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  but  also  is  going 
to  be  a  protection  to  the  Everglades  and 
allow  it  to  continue  to  be  the  kind  of 
lecreation  park  area  that  it  has  been 
over  the  yeans. 

Again,  I  thank  the  disiingui.shed  Sen- 
ator lor  his  fairness  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  Chunk  the  Senator. 


PISCATAWAY  PARK,  PRINCE 

GEORGES    AND    CHARLES   COUN- 
TIES, MD. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Hott-'^e  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  4861. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  action  on  certain  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  House  bill  4861 , 
which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  lliat  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nttmbered  5  to  the 
2  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  4861)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Act  of  October  4,  1961,  provid- 
ing for  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
certain  lands  known  as  Plscataway  Park  in 
Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties,  Mary- 
land, and  for  other  purposes." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbsred  6  to  the 
aforesaid  bill  with  the  foUowhig  amend- 
ment: 

In  licti  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert:  subsec- 
tion 2(b).  The  United  States  will  pay  just 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  any  prt-perty 
taken  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  pledged  to  the  payment  of  any  judg- 
ment so  entered  against  the  United  States. 
Payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  "the  Treasury  from  moneys  available  and 
appropriated  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Ftuid,  subject  to  the  apprDprlallon 
limitation  contained  In  section  4  of  this 
Act,  upon  certification  to  him  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  of  the  agreed  negotiated 
value  of  such  property  or  the  v.^uation  of 
the  property  awarded  by  Judgment,  Includ- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  six  (6)  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  from  the  date  of  taking  to 
the  date  of  payment  therefor.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  negotiated  settlement  or  an  action 
by  the  owner  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  mn\ 
initiate  proceedings  at  any  time  seekmg  a 
determination  of  Just  compensation  la  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  aUow  for  the  orderly  termination 
of  all  operations  on  real  property  acquired 
by  the  United  States  in  parcels  A,  B,  C.  and 
D  of  this  subsection,  and  for  the  removal 
of  equipment,  faculties,  and  personal  prop- 
erty therefrom:  Provided.  That  In  no  event 
.-hall  the  Secretary  allow  operations  at  the 
Marshall  Hall  Amusement  Park  to  continue 
beyond  January  1,  1980.  Tlie  Secretary  shall, 
on  lands  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  this 
park,  implement  a  devckpment  plan  which 
will  assure  public  access  to,  and  public  use 
and  enjoyment  of,  such  lands. 

Resohed,  That  the  House  disagree  '.o  tlie 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  and 
4  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  matter 
hrs  been  pending  before  the  Congres-s 
for  many  years,  and  the  House  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  amended  bill  are 
perfectly  satisfactorj-.  The  Senate 
amendment  had  eliminated  the  pro- 
vision for  legislative  taking,  which  as 
a  principle  the  Senate  has  consistcnly 
opposed  when  it  included  numerous  own- 
ersliip  land  in  \ast  acreage.  However,  in 
this  case,  since  there  are  only  one  or  two 
owners  and  a  relatively  small  moiuit  of 
acieage  is  Involved,  it  is  felt  that  the 
Senate  can  consider  this  policy  matter 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  agree  to 
legislative  taking  in  thLs  Instance.  Due 
to  the  necessity  of  completing  thLs  park, 
ii  ai  all  possible,  in  time  to  help  celebrate 
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the  Nation's  Bicentennial,  jmy  colleagues 
and  I  on  the  Interior  Conruilittee  feel  that 
the  bill  should  be  sent  to  the  President 
lor  signature  as  soon  as  possible. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Presidenit,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  iimendment  of 
the  House  to  the  Senate  ainendment  No. 
5  to  H.R.  4861,  and  that  he  Senate  re- 
cede from  amendments  ni  mbered  3  and 
4  to  the  aforesaid  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  lo. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  PresMent.  I  move 
that  the  action  which  lias  just  been 
taken  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  Lhe  table  was 
apreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  C  ihio. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  416— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  REGARD- 
ING THE  1974  MEETING  OF  THE 
BOARDS  OF  GOVERNpRS  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  \  MONETARY 

FUND    AND    THE    w6rLD    BANK 
GROUP  j 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  a 
resolution  at  the  desk  ^pressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  1974 
meeting  of  the  Boards  of'  Governors  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank  Group,  aind  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  retid  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  4l6)i  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  1974  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Boardfe  of  Governors 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
World  Bank  Group. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
object  to  its  consideration  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  request  immediate 
consideration? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes,  I  asked  for  immediate 
consideration.  Objection  hjas  been  made 
by  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICtER.  Objection 
is  heard,  and  the  resolution  will  go  over 
under  the  nile. 

The  resolution,  with  it4  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  416 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sfenate  regarding 

the  1974  Annual  Meeting  c>f  the  Boards  of 

Governors  of  the  Internatttonal  Monetary 

Fund  and  World  Bank  Group 

Whereas  world  economic  a^bility  Is  pres- 
ently threatened  by  the  drastically  Increased 
transfer  of  wealth  to  oil  producing  nations 
and  by  other  international  fconomic  devel- 
opments; 1 

Whereas  these  developmebts  could  have 
devastating  effects  on  some*  of  the  world's 
less  developed  nations; 

Whereas  disruptive  flows  «)f  monetary  re- 
serves threaten  to  imperil  iworld  financial 
instit\itions  and  to  overwhe^  international 
capital  markets;  j 

Whereas  the  present  governmental  and 
private  financial  institutions  may  not  be  able 
to  recycle  funds  to  oil  importing  nations  In 
a  manner  which  minimizes  t|ie  economic  im- 
pact of  increased  oil  Import  drices: 

Whereas  government  poll  ;ies  de.slgned  to 
mitigate    the   effects   of   iniernational   eco- 


nomic problems  In  a  particular  nation  often 
worsen  the  economic  situation  In  other  na- 
tions, ultimately  to  the  detriment  of  the  na- 
tions Involved:  and 

Whereas  possible  methods  of  allevlatliig 
these  problems  will  be  a  major  topic  of  the 
1974  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank  Group:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it  resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that: 

(1)  The  present  economic  situation  de- 
mands greatly  increased  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation  among  nations; 

(2)  The  International  Monetary  P\ind  be 
supported  in  its  efforts  to  discourage  unilat- 
eral economic  actions  which  could  affect 
other  nations'  economic  situations  adversely. 
Including  it.s  guidelines  for  government  man- 
agement of  floating  exchange  rates  and  its 
promotion  of  the  Voluntary  Declaration  on 
Trade  Measures: 

(3)  The  Annual  Meetings  should  give  ur- 
gent and  detailed  consideration  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  present  and  propoeed  international 
facilities  for  providing  necessary  financing 
to  oil  Importing  nations,  In  view  of  both  the 
short-term  and  long-term  economic  pros- 
pects of  these  nations; 

(4)  The  Annual  Meetings  shovild  recognize 
fully  the  emergency  needs  of  the  poorest  oil 
Importing  nations; 

(5)  Other  types  of  international  coopera- 
tion to  help  alleviate  the  present  economic 
situation  should  continue  to  be  pursued 
vigorously. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  cleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  majority  whip. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS CURTIS,  McCLURE,  AND 
EASTLAND,  DESIGNATING  PERIOD 
FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
FOR  RESUMPTION  OF  THE  UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  to- 
morrow, the  following  Senators  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  in  the  order  stated :  Mr.  Curtis, 
Mr.  McClufe,  and  Mr.  Eastland;  that 
there  then  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each,  at  the 


conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
b  usiucss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  to  expedite  our  action  on  this 
matter  today,  I  first  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpo.se  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment,  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  new  language,  is  as 
follows : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1974". 

FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)"  Immediately  before  "In"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$291,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$291,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  $491,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that,  due  to  rising 
world  food,  fertilizer,  and  petroleum  costs, 
Iiuman  suffering  and  deprivation  are  grow- 
ing In  the  poorest  and  most  slowly  developing 
countries.  The  greatest  potential  for  signifi- 
cantly expanding  world  food  production  at 
relatively  low  cost  lies  In  Increasing  the 
productivity  of  small  farmers  who  constitute 
a  majority  of  the  nearly  one  billion  people 
living  In  those  countries.  Increasing  the  em- 
phasis on  rural  development  and  expanded 
food  production  in  the  poorest  nations  of  the 
developing  world  Is  a  matter  of  social  Justice 
as  well  as  an  important  factor  In  slowing  the 
rate  of  Inflation  In  the  Industrialized  coun- 
tries. In  the  allocation  of  fvmds  under  this 
section,  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
incresising  agricultural  production  In  the 
countries  with  per  capita  incomes  under  $300 
a  year  and  which  are  the  most  .severely  af- 
fected by  sharp  Increases  in  worldwide  com- 
modity prices." 

POPULATION   PLANNING 

Sec  3.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1 )  In  section  104,  strike  out  "$145,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  ' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$145,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $165,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975". 

(2)  In  section  292,  strike  out  "$130,000,- 
000  "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000  ". 

EDUCATION    AND    HUMAN    RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  4.  Section  105  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$90,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
$90,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  and 
$92,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1975". 

HOUSING     GUARANTIES 

Sec.  5.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  221,  strike  out  "$305,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$405,000,000 '. 

(2)  In  section  223(1),  strike  out  "June  30, 


October  1,  1974 


1975"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
1976". 

INTERNATIONAL    ORGANISATIONS    AND    PROGRAMS 

SEC.  6.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking; 
out  "for  the  fiscal  year  1975.  $150,000,000' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  Lhe  fiscal 
year  :975,  $186,900,000". 

MILITARY   ASSISTANCF.   AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Section  504(a)  oi  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking,' 
out  "$512,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1974" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  tt-.creof  •$550,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975." 

Sl'CCIAI,     AUTHORITY 

Sec.  8.  Section  506  of  the  Foreign  A-^si.st- 
auce  Act  of  1901  Is  repealed. 

MILITARY   ASSISTANC-   AUl  HORI.'.ATIONS   FCR 
SOUTH     VirXNAM 

Sec.  9.  Section  513  of  the  Foreign  AsOs'- 
aiice  Act  of  1961  is  amended  as  follows: 

(t)  Strike  out  "Thailand  and  Laos"  in  the 
ci'.ption  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'ThaUand. 
Laos,  and  South  Vietnam'. 

(2)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
)iew  subsection: 

•■(C)  After  June  30,  1975.  no  military  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  to  South  Vietnam  directly  or  througli 
ar.y  other  foreign  country  nnless  that  a:-- 
slstance  is  authori.?ed  wider  this  Act  or  tlie 
ForeitU  Military  Sales  Act." 

excess     DFFfNSC     ARiXCLFo 

Src.  10.   (a)    Cl\apter  2  of  part  II  of  the 

■  Foreign   Assistance  Act   of    I9tjl   is  aiiiciided 
-  by  adding  at  the  end  tb.eveot  the  following 

iifW  section: 

'Sec.  514.  Lt.iit'.tion  ow  the  Gkant  or 
F.xcTss  Dffln.se  AiuKi.KS.-ia)  The  value  of 
any  excess  defense  article  fxiniished  to  a  for- 
eiiiii  country  or  interna' ional  organizaiion 
bj-  any  agency  oi  the  United  .States  Govern- 

■  nieni  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  cxpendi- 

■  ture  made  from  funds  appropriated  under 
section  504  of  this  Act.  Unless  such  ageiKv 

■  certifies  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 

■  United  States  tl:at  the  excess  defense  article 
ii  IK  ordering  i.s  not  to  bp  transferred  by  any 
ir.pans  to  a  ioreign  country  or  international 
or8aai/.-\tion,  when  an  order  is  placed  for  a 

•  defense  article  whose  stock  status  is  excess 

■  at  the  time  ordered,  a  sum  equal  to  the  value 
thereof  (less  amounts  lo  be  transferred 
under  r-ection  Co2(d)  of  this  AcM  shall  (1) 
be  reserved  and  transferred  to  a  suTOens'? 
account.  (2)  remain  In  tiie  suspense  ac- 
coxuit    until    the    exce<-3    defense    article    is 

■  either  delivered  to  a  forettin  country  or  in- 
-  ternational  organization  or  the  order  there- 

Irr  is  canceled,  and  (3)  be  transferred  froin 
the   suspense   accottnt    to    (A)    the   general 

•  fund  of  the  Treasury  upon  delivery  of  sticU 
*<  anicle,  or  (B)  the  appropriation  made  imder 

section  504  of  this  Act  for  the  current  fi.scal 
vear  upon  cancellation  of  the  order.  Such 
•sum  shall  be  transferred  to  the  approprip- 
Uau  made  under  section  504  of  this  Act  for 
the  current  fiscal  yerr,  upon  delivery  of  such 
article,  if  at  the  time  ot  delivery  the  stock 

•  status  of  The  article  is  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  section  644(g)  or  mi)  of  this  Act 
to  be  nonexcess. 

•tb)  The  President  shaH  promptly  and 
fully  inform  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  of  each  decision  to 
turnish  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country  ex- 
ce.ss  defense  articles  which  are  major  weap- 
o.is  systems  to  the  extent  such  major  weap- 
ons system  was  not  included  in  the  presen- 
tf'.ti)n  material  previously  subniitved  to  the 
Congres.s.  Additionally,  the  President  shall 
alK.'  .submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the  Coi;- 
gris.s  listing  by  country  the  total  value  oi 
all  deliveries  of  excess  defense  articles,  dis- 
clo.;ing  both  the  aggreiiate  original  acquisi- 
tion tost  and  the  aggiegate  value  at  the 
lime  of  deliver--." 
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(b)  Section  644(m)(l)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
slstaitce  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  with  respect  to  an  excess  defense 
article,  the  actual  value  of  the  article  but 
not  less  than  3314  per  centum  of  the  amount 
the  United  States  paid  at  the  time  the  de- 
fense article  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States;". 

ic)  Sections;  8  and  11  of  the  Act  entitled 
'  An  Act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Janu- 
ary 12.  1971  (84  Stat.  2053),  as  amended,  are 
repealed. 

STOCIvPlLINC;  OF  DErENSL  ARTICLES  FOR 
FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 

Sec  11.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreiiin 
As-:,i.stance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 10(a)  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended 
bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
iiev  .section: 

•  Sec.  515.  Stockpiling  or  Defense  Articits 
lOR  Foreign  Countries. — (at  Notv.ithstand- 
Ing  any  other  provision  ol  law,  no  funds, 
other  than  funds  made  available  under  this 
chapier  or  section  401(a)  of  Public  Law  8'.*- 
367  (80  Stat.  37),  or  any  su')seque:u  cor- 
responding legislation,  may  be  obligated  for 
the  purpose  of  stockpiling  any  deiense  article 
or  v.ar  reserve  materi.1l,  including  the  ac- 
quisiaon.  storage,  or  mainteiuince  ol  .luy 
war  reserve  equipment,  secondiiry  items,  or 
nuiiiilions  if  sucli  article  or  material  is  se,. 
aside,  resjrved,  or  in  any  way  eavinarketl  -•• 
inteii-Jcd  101  future  use  by  ai:y  loieigu  coius- 
tiy  nnder  iliis  Act  or  such  section. 

••(b)  The  cost  of  any  such  article  or  mate- 
rial :et  aside,  reserved,  or  in  any  v.ay  ear- 
marlted  or  intended  by  the  Depaitment  of 
Deiense  f^r  future  use  by,  for,  or  on  behalf 
of  the  ccuntrv  referred  to  in  section  401(a) 
tl)  r-:  Public  Law  39-367  (BO  Stat.  37)  rha'l 
be  (.l.-\rged  against  i,he  limitatioi\  specified  in 
s-.'.rh  EFction  or  any  subsequent  correspond- 
ing legislation,  for"  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
such  mticlc  or  material  is  set  aside  reserved, 
or  otherwise  earmarked  or  intended;  and  the 
cost  of  any  such  a.rtiv;le  or  material  set  aside, 
rcseriod.  or  in  any  '.vny  earmurked  or  intend- 
ed for  future  use  by.  ior,  or  on  behalf  of  any 
other  foreign  conutry  shall  be  charged 
against  funds  authorii;ed  under  this  chapier 
for  the  fiscal  year  i"  which  such  article  or 
niateiial  is  set  aside,  reserved,  or  otherwise 
earmatked.  No  such  article  or  material  may 
be  made  a'aiiuble  to  or  for  u.se  by  any  for- 
eiun  country  unless  such  article  or  material 
hai.  been  charged  against  tlie  llniitation 
speciiied  in  such  sction.  or  any  subsequent 
corresponding  !e<?islation,  or  against,  luncis 
autiLorized  wider  this  chapter,  as  appro- 
prijie. 

"ic)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  -o.ilerring  any  authority  to  stockpile  de- 
fense articles  or  war  materials  under  this 
Act  or  s-jch  section  401(a),  or  subsequent 
corrc-ponding  legislation." 

MIi-IIARV  .\SSISTANCE  .ADVISf>RY  t.ROfPS 
AND   MISSIONS 

.Sn-.  12.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
As.si5t;iiice  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions lOia)  and  11  of  this  Act.  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tl:e 
foil  jv.iug  new  section: 

•'Skc.  516.  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Grov-s  and  Missions. — An  amount  equal  to 
each  cum  exoended  under  any  prosision  of 
law.  f  ine-  than  section  504  of  this  Act.  with 
rcsp;ct  lo  any  military  asiristr.nce  advisory 
group,  military  mission,  or  other  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  States  perlorming  ac- 
tivities simll'tr  to  such  group  or  mission, 
shall  be  deducted  trom  the  funds  miide  avail- 
able under  such  section  ."104.  and  ( 1 1  if  reiin- 
hi.iseinent  of  such  amount  is  requested  by 
the  :.gency  of  (he  Tinited  .state.s  Govern- 
meiii  niaking  the  eypenditure.  reimbursed  to 
that  i'.zev.cv.  or  Ci)  If  no  such  reiinbtir?ement 
is  reque.sted.  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as 
rul'ceilanecus  receipts." 


termination  of  authority 
Sec  13.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended 
by  sections  10(a),  11,  and  12  of  this  Act.  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the-.c- 
ol  the  foUoving  new  section : 

'Src.  517.  Termination  of  Authority.— 
(a)(1)  The  Piesident  shall  gradxially  reduce 
assis'iance  (other  than  military  training, 
pro-,  id<?d  under  this  chapter  so  that,  not  hue'- 
than  September  .30.  1977.  no  assistance  1  other 
liian  military  training)  shall  be  provide.i 
under  tins  chapter. 

'•{2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shc.'.- 
not  :  pply  to  funds  obligated  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  I'jil. 

'-(b)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  10. r'. 
1P76.  and  1977.  the  President  is  authori-^ed  t> 
finance  procurements  of  defense  articles  and 
defense  services  (other  than  military  train- 
ing) bv  any  foreign  coinury  receiving  defense 
articles  or  defense  bervices  during  fiscal  yea:- 
1974  under  this  chapter  on  terms  providing 
for  pa.mcnt  to  the  United  States  Goveri.- 
ment  in  United  Slates  dollars  (li  of  the 
v.ilne  of  sucli  articles  and  services  v. Inch 
value  shall  not  exceed  during  each  such  fisca! 
year  the  value  of  sucii  articles  and  service-, 
(ovher  (.ban  military  training)  furnished  thai 
co-.uurv  in  fit-oai  ye;ir  1974  under  this  chap- 
tfi-.  (^»  at  a  raie  of  interest  of  not  le.ss  tha:i 
tov~  per  centum  a  year,  and  (3)  within  ten 
years  :iiter  delivery  of  the  defense  articles  or 
retiderinu  of  the  defense  services. 

•■..-)  (It  By  not  later  than  September  30. 
1P77.  j!l  the  functions  of  a  military  assist- 
ance irlvlsory  s?roup.  a  military  mission,  or 
other  organization  of  the  United  Slates,  Cuv- 
eruiMont  in  p.  foreign  country  performing  ac- 
tivities similar  to  any  such  group  or  niis.--o'i. 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Diplomatic  Mission  lo  that 
country.  Upon  the  tran-rfer  of  such  func- 
tions, that  group,  mis.sion.  or  organization. 
as  the  case  may  be,  .shall  cei;se  to  exist. 

•(2)  On  and  after  October  1.  1977.  the  total 
numoer  of  military  auach.'s  assigned  or  de- 
tailed tc  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Mi'-- 
sioii  of  a  foreign  country  shall  not  exceed  by 
ir;orc  ihait  twenty-fi-.e  per  centum  the  total 
number  of  military  attaches  authorized  t^  i>e 
ass'-t^ned  or  detailed  to  that  mission  on 
June:JO.  1974. 

-'(3)  On  and  after  October  1.  1977,  no  mili- 
-  tarv  as-sistance  ridvlsory  group,  military  mis- 
sion or  other  organization  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  a  foreign  country  pe:- 
forming  activities  f^imilar  to  any  such  groui) 
or  mission,  shall  be  established  or  continued 
unless  tiucli  group,  niissior.  or  organization 
is    authorized    by    law    specilically    for    thr't 

COl'l.i  TV'." 

I  ill    Effective  October  1.  1977^ 

( ;  I    the  heading  of  chapter   1   ci  p.^ri   iT 
of    ilie    Foreign    Atsistance    Act    of    1961    ;-» 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••CH>iPrt-,R  1 — Providing  Militarv  Training": 

(2)  sections  501.  502A.  514.  and  316.  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  section  644.  ol  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  19G1  are  repealed: 

i3)  section  502  01  the  Foreign  A.ssisi  iiio? 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  oiii  tiie 
caption  "Utiiization  of  Ueten.se  Articles  and 
Ser-.ices"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■Pro- 
viding Military  Training",  by  f-trlking  out  of 
the  text  "Defense  articles  and  deiense  serv- 
ices" and  i'lserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Militar.- 
training',  and  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence; 

(4»  the  heading  of  chapter  2  01  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Atl  ol  1961  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

chapter  2 MlI.llA.tY   TnAlNINC": 

{5,  sectioiLS  503  505  ol  the  Foreign  As.-i->- 
aiite  Ac  of  1961  are  stricken  out  and  the  fol- 
low intc  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 

-■Sec.  503.  Geneual  AuTHORrrv.-  The  Pres- 
id'Mit  is  authorized  to  furnish,  on  "urh  terms 
and  crinditions  consistent  with  this  Act  as 
the  President  may  determine,  military  ti-ain- 
inu  to  anv  foi-elgn  counirv  or  international 
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organization.  Funds  for  such  graining  shall 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  'ear  pursuant 
to  authorization  for  that  fiscM  year.  After 
September  30,  1977,  no  such  training  shall  be 
conducted  outside  the  United  States  except 
by  specific  authorization  of  la  w."; 

(6)  section  511  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  strlk  Ing  out  of  the 
Fectlon  caption  "Assistance"  ar  d  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Training",  and  br  striking  out 
of  the  text  "military  assl.stan<  e"  and  "such 
assistance"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■military  training  '  and  "such  training",  re- 
spectively; 

(7)  section  636(s)(n  of  th^  Forelt;n  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amenriqd  by  striking 
out  "defense  articles  and  dei'en  5e  services  on 
a  grant  or  sales  basis"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "military  training";  aitd 

(8)  section  644(m)  of  the  Ffcreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (1)  and  by  stilking  out  of 
subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3)  -nonexcess" 
wherever  it  appears. 

TERMINATION  OF   MILITARY  A.S!  ISTANXE  TO 
SOfTH    KOREA 

Sec.  14.  Chnpcer  2  of  part  1 1  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  a:  amended  by 
sections  lOiai.  11.  12.  and  13(()  of  this  Act. 
is  further  amended  by  addin  j  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sefti  'n: 

"Sec.  518.  Termination  of  Mi  .itarv  Assist- 
ance TO  SotjTH  Korea. —  (a)  Ta'»  total  of  (1) 
the  amount  of  funds  obligated  under  this 
chapter  to  furnish  as.sistance  t(  •  South  Korea, 
and  (2)   the  value  of  excers  d  ifense  articles 

"(A)  $91,500,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1976; 
furnished  to  South  Korea  und4"  this  cliapler, 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(B)  $61,000,000  during  the  t^cal  year  1976; 
and 

$30,500,000    durlitJ    t|ie 
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"(C) 
1077. 

"(b) 
tended 


fi;i-;al    year 


The    aggregate    total     )i    credits  ex- 
including  paniclpatic  iis   in  credits 


and  the  prmclpal  amount  ol 


loan';  guaran- 


teed, vmder  the  Foreign  Mili  ary  Sales  Act 
with  respect  to  South  Korea  shall  not  ex- 
ceed— 

"  ( 1 )  $42,450,000  during  the  flfecal  year  1975; 

"(2)  $28,300,000  during  the  fipcal  year  1976; 
and 

"(3)  $14,150,000  during  the  *cal  year  1977. 

"(c)  On  and  after  October  .  1977.  no  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  Soi  ith  Korea  un- 
der this  chapter,  and  no  cie<  its.  including 
participations  in  credits,  shal  be  extended, 
and  no  loans  shall  be  guarant  ed,  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  w  th  respect  to 
South  Korea.  The  preceding  entence  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  fu  nds  obligated 
prior  to  such  date." 

SECURITY    SUPPORTING    AS:  ISTANCE 

Sec.  15.  Section  532  of  the  I  orelgn  AssLst 
ance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  bv  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1974  not  tc  exceed  $125,- 
000,000,  of  which  not  less  th  in  $50,000,000 
shall  be  available  solely  for  l!  rael"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "for  tlie  fiscal  year 
1075  not  to  e.xceed  $585.500,00C  '. 

TRANSFER    BETWEENT    ACCPONTS 

SEC.  16.  (a)  Section  610  of 
Eis'ance  Act  of  1961  Is  amende* . 

(1)  In  subsection   (a), 
"any  other  provision  of  this 
cept  funds  made  available 
of  part  II  of  this  Act ) ". 

(2)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)    Any  funds  which  the 
notified    Congress    pursuant 
that  he  Intends  to  provide  In 
ance  to  any  country  may  be 
and  consolidated  with,  any 
has  notified  Congress  pursuan  ; 
tion  that  he  Intends  to  provide 
try  for  development  assistanc  i 

(b)(1)  Section  614  of  such 

(2)    Such  Act  is  further  an 
low?: 

(A)  In  section  109,  strike  out  "sections  610 


tie 


Foreign  As- 
as  follows: 
imnjediately  after 
insert  (ex- 
chapter  2 


Act 
ut  der 


President  has 
section    653 
ilitary  asslst- 
1  ransfeired  to, 
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(a)  and  614(a)"  and  insert  lu  lieu  thereof 
"section  610(a)". 

(B)  In  section  210(c) ,  strike  out  the  com- 
ma and  "nor  may  the  authority  of  section 
614(a)  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  title". 

(C)  Section  251(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Tlie  authority  of  section  610  may  be 
u.sed  to  transfer  funds  made  available  for 
this  title  only  to  funds  made  available  for 
title  I  of  this  chapter." 

(D)  Section  302(b)(2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  614(a)". 

(E)  Section  610(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "sections  451,  506,  and  614"  and  Ui- 
.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "section  451". 

(F)  Section  e34(d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  614(b)". 

(G)  Section  652  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  506(a),  610(a),  or  614"  and  in- 
serting In  llou  thereof  "section  610(a)". 

(H)  Section  653(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  may  not  be  waived  under  the  pro- 
visions ol  section  614(a)  of  this  Act". 

ACCESS  TO  CFRTAIN  MILTTARY  BASES  ABROAD 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
-section : 

"Sec.  650.  Acckss  to  Cfrtain  Military 
Basfs  Abroad. — None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  foreign  assistance 
(including  foreign  military  sales,  credit  sales, 
and  guaranties)  under  any  law  may  be  used 
to  provide  any  kind  of  assistance  to  any  for- 
eign country  in  which  a  military  base  is  lo- 
cated If— 

"(1)  such  bafc  was  constructed  or  is  being 
maintali^ed  or  operated  with  funds  fvirnished 
by  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  personnel  of  the  Unlied  States  carry 
out  military  operations  from  such  bate: 
unless  and  until  the  President  ha.s  deter- 
mined that  the  government  of  such  country 
has.  consistent  with  .security  authorized  ac- 
ce^^s,  on  a  regular  basis,  to  bona  fide  iiews 
media  correspondents  oi  the  United  States 
to  such  military  base." 

(b)  Section  29  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1S73  is  repealed. 

PROHrDITINC  police  TRAINING 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981,  as  amended 
by  section  17(a)  of  this  Act.  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Set.  660.  Prohibiting  Police  Training. — 
(a)  None  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  and  none  of  the  local 
currencies  generated  under  this  Act,  shall 
be  u.sed  to  provide  training  or  advice,  or  pro- 
vide any  financial  support,  for  police,  pris- 
ons, or  other  Internal  security  forces  for  any 
foreign  government  or  any  program  of  in- 
ternal intelligence  or  surveillance  on  behalf 
of  any  foreign  government  within  the  United 
States  or  abroad. 

"(b)  Sub.sectlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  assistance  rendered 
under  section  515(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  or  with 
respect  to  any  autliority  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  or  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  wliich  related  to  crimes  of 
the  nature  which  are  unlawful  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  to  any  contract  entered  Into  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  with 
any  person,  organization,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  provide  per- 
sonnel to  conduct,  or  assist  In  conducting, 
any  such  program. 

Notwithstanding  clause  (2),  subsection  (a) 
shall  apply  to  any  renewal  or  extension  of  any 
contract  referred  to  Ui  such  paragraph  en- 
tered Into  on  or  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment." 

(b)  Section  112  0(f  such  Act  of  1961  Is 
repealed. 


limitations  upon  assistance  to  oe  fob  chile 
Sec.  19.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  total  amount  of  assistance 
that  may  be  made  available  for  Chile  under 
this  or  any  other  law  during  fiscal  year  1975 
may  not  exceed  $65,000,000,  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  providing  military  as- 
sistance (including  credit  sales  and  the  face 
amount  of  guaranties) . 

POLICY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  INDOCHINA 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
cease-fire  provided  for  In  the  Paris  Agreement 
on  Euding  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in 
Vietnam  has  not  been  observed  by  any  of  the 
Vietnamese  parties  to  the  conflict.  Military 
operations  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  na- 
ture continue  throughoxit  South  Vietnam. 
In  Cambodia,  the  civil  war  between  Insurgent 
forces  and  the  Lon  Nol  government  has  in- 
tensified, resulting  In  widespread  human  suf- 
fering and  the  virtual  destruction  of  the 
Cambodian  economy. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  military  struggles  In  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  are  not  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  parties  directly  engaged  In  the  con- 
flicts, the  people  of  Indochina,  or  world  peace. 
In  order  to  lessen  the  human  suffering  in  In- 
dochUia  and  to  bring  about  a  genuine  peace 
there,  the  Congress  urges  and  requests  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  un- 
dertake immediately  the  following  measures: 

(1)  to  initiate  negotiations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  arrange  a  mutually 
agreed-upon  and  rapid  de-escalation  of  mili- 
tary assistance  on  the  part  of  the  tliree  prin- 
cipal suppliers  of  arms  and  material  to  all 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  parties  engaged 
In  conflict; 

( 2 )  to  urge  by  all  available  means  that  the 
Government  of  the  Kiimer  Republic  enter 
into  negotiations  with  representatives  of  the 
Khmer  Government  of  National  Union  for 
the  purpase  of  arranging  an  immediate  cea.se- 
flre  and  political  settlement  of  the  conflict; 
and  to  use  all  available  means  to  establish 
contact  with  the  Khmer  Government  of  Na- 
tional Union  and  to  urge  them  to  participate 
in  such  negotiations.  The  United  States 
.-hould  urge  all  Cambodian  parties  to  use  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  Nations  or  a  re- 
spected third  country  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  an  end  to  hostilities  and  reaching 
H  political  settlement: 

(3)  to  utilize  any  public  or  private  forum 
to  negotiate  directly  with  representatives  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government,  and 
tlie  Republic  of  Vietnam  to  seek  a  new  cease- 
lire  In  Vietnam  and  full  compliance  witli  the 
provisions  of  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Euding 
the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam,  in- 
cluding a  full  accounting  for  Americans  miss- 
ing Ui  Indochina; 

(4)  to  reconvene  the  Paris  Conference  to 
seek  full  Implementation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Agreement  of  January  27,  1973,  on  the 
part  of  all  Vietnamese  parties  to  the  conflict; 
and 

(5)  to  maintain  regular  and  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  committees  ol  the 
Congress  and  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  at  regular  Intervals  on  the  progress 
toward  obtaining  a  total  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  Indochina  and  a  mutual  reduction 
of  military  assistance  to  that  area. 

PRINCIPLES   GOVERNING   ECONOMIC   AID  TO   INDO- 
CHINA 

Sec.  21.  la)  Congress  finds  that,  after  ex- 
pending over  a  billion  dollars  in  funds  for 
economic  purpo.ses  in  Indochina  last  year, 
and  vast  amounts  in  previous  years,  little  in 
lasting  economic  benefit  remains.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  funds  expended  have  been  used 
for  consumable  items  related  to  the  war 
effort.  Very  little  of  our  money  has  found  its 
way  Into  capital  Investments  of  a  lasting 
productive  benefit  to  the  people.  Congress 
calls  upon  the   President   and   Secretary  of 
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Slate  to  take  immediately  the  following  ac- 
tions designed  to  maximize  the  benefit  of 
Uiiited  States  economic  assistance: 

( 1 )  to  organize  a  consortium  to  Include 
multilateral  financial  institutions  to  help 
plan  for  Indochina  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment; to  coordinate  multilateral  and 
bilateral  contributions  to  the  area's  economic 
recovery;  and  to  provide  continuing  advice 
to  the  recipient  nations  on  the  use  of  their 
o.'.u  and  outside  resources: 

(2)  to  develop,  in  c(X)rdination  with  the  re- 
cipient governments,  other  donors,  and  the 
multilateral  financial  Institution:?,  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  Indochina  reconstruction 
avid  economic  development: 

(3)  to  develop  country-ijy-country  recon- 
struction and  developments  plans,  including 
detailed  plans  for  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual economic  sectors,  that  can  be  used  to 
identify  and  coordinate  specific  economic 
development  projects  and  progranis  and  to 
direct  United  States  resources  into  areas  of 
maximum  benefits; 

(4)  to  shift  the  emphasi.s  of  United  States 
aid  programs  from  consumption-oriented  ex- 
penditures to  economic  development; 

(5)  to  identify  possible  structural  economic 
reforms  in  areas  such  as  taxation,  exchange 
rates,  savings  meclianisms.  Internal  pricing, 
income  distribution,  land  tenure,  budgetary 
allocations  and  corruptioi\.  which  should  be 
undertaken  if  Indochinesc  economic  develop- 
ment is  to  progress;  and 

(6)  to  include  in  Indochina  economic  plan- 
ning and  programming  specific  performance 
criteria  and  standards  v  hich  will  enable  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to  judge 
the  adequacy  of  the  recipietits'  effcrti;  and  to 
determine  whether,  and  what  amounts  of, 
continued  United  States  funding  is  Justified. 

(b)  This  section  is  not  meant  to  imply 
continuation  of  a  United  States  financial 
commitment  beyond  the  authorization  pro- 
vided for  lu  this  Act  or  nmendn>.ents  made 
by  this  Act. 

INDOCHINA  POSTWAR  RtCONSTRUCTION' 

Sfc.  22.  Section  802  of  the  Foreign  ./Assist - 
aiice  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  802.  AtTTHORtzATioN.— Tliere  are  au- 
thori>-ed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
to  lurnish  assistance  for  the  relief  and 
reconstruction  of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
ai.d  Laos  as  authorized  by  this  part,  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1974  nol 
to  eTiceed  $504,000,000,  and  for  the  ti.scal 
year  1975  not  to  exceed  $550,000,000.  Of  the 
amouiit  appropriated  for  fiscril  ye;ir   1975 — 

"(1)  $420,000,000  shall  be  a^ail:ible  only 
for  the  relief  and  reoonstru-^tion  of  South 
Vietnam  in  accordaitce  villi  section  806  of 
this  .\ci: 

"(2)  $70,000,000  shall  be  pvnilable  only  for 
the  relief  and  reconstruction  of  Cambodia 
in  accordance  with  section  807  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  $45,000,000  shall  be  available  only  fr.r 
the  relief  and  recoustruciion  of  I.ics  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  808  of  this  Act; 

"(4 1  $3,750,000  shall  be  available  only  Cor 
the  regional  development  program;  and 

"(5)  SI  1,2,'50.000  shall  be  a\ailuble  only  for 
support  costs  for  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  this  part. 
Such    amounts    are    autliorized    to    remain 
available  until  expended." 

assistance    to    south    VirTKAMT'KE    CHILDHnN 

S?.r.  23.  Section  803  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  as  follow.'^: 

dp  In  su'osection  (a),  strike  out  "rights, 
particularly  children  fathered  i-y  United 
biates  citizerU)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"riJilUs". 

(i!)  In  siibsev'lion  (b).  be'  '.een  tl.e  sccorid 
fii'.d  liiird  scnicnces,  insert  ihe  foUowi^ig:  "Of 
lie  >inns  made  av.ailable  for  Sf>uth  Vicnani 
U'..dir  section  802(1)  of  thii.  Act  for  fiscal 
year   1975,   .?10,000,000,  or  its  equivalent   in 


local  currency,  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended solely  to  carry  out  this  section." 

LIMrr.\TIONS    WITH   RESPECT   TO    SOVTH 

vnrrNAM 
Sec  24.  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

'Sec  806.  Limitations  With  Respect  to 
SovTii  Vietnam. — (a)  Notwitlistanding  any 
otlier  provision  of  law,  no  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  law 
rnay  be  obligated  in  any  amount  in  excess  of 
$1,280,000,000  during  the  fi,>^cal  year  endiitg 
June  30,  1975,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  directly  or  indirectly  any  economic  or 
military  assistance,  or  any  operation,  project, 
or  program  of  any  kind,  or  for  providing  any 
goods,  supplies,  materials,  eqtiipment,  serv- 
ices, personnel,  or  advisers  in,  to,  for,  or  on 
behalf  oi  Scuth  Vietnam.  Of  that  amount, 
tl'.ere  t-liali  be  available  during  suc'n  fiscal 
year — 

"(  1 )  $700,000,000  for  military  a.ssistancc: 
"(2)    $160,000,000   only    to   carry   out    liie 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954;  and 

"(3)  $420,000,000  only  for  economic  assist- 
ance, of  which  there  shall  be  available — 

"(A) $95,000,000   for   humanitarian    ai>s;ist- 
ance,  of  which  there  shall  be  available— 
"(i)  $66,500,000  for  refugee  relief; 
"i  ii )  $8,200,000  for  child  care: 
"(iii)  $10,300,000  for  liealth  care;  r.nd 
'■(iv»     $10,000,000    for    the    City-to-Farm 
nrograni: 

"(B»  $188,000,000  for  agricultural  assist- 
ance, of  whicli  there  shall  be  available   - 

"(i)  $150,000,000  for  fertilizer,  POL,  and 
pesticides: 

"(iil  $20,000,000  for  rural  credit: 
•'  I  iii )  $10,000,000  for  canal  dredging: 
"(iv)  $4,000,000  for  low-lift  pumps:  and 
"(v)  $4  000.000  for  fish  farm  development; 
"(C)    .*95  600,000    for    industrial    develop- 
ment   a.ss:stance,   of   which    there   shall    he 
available- - 

"(i)  $85,000,000  for  commodities: 
"(ii)   $10,000,000  lor  industrial  credit;  and 
"(ill)   $600,000  for  development  planning; 
and 

"(Dt   $41,400,000  for  mlscellan?ous  assist- 
ance, of  which  theie  shall  be  available — 
"(1)    $30,000,000  for  transportation;    and 
"(11)   811,400,000  for  technical  .support. 
"^b)(l)    No  fxmds  made  available   vmder 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (ai   may 
be  transferred  to.  or  consolidated  v.ith,  the 
funds  made  available  under  any  other  para- 
graph   of    such    su'jsection,    nor    may    any 
lunds   made    availn'ole   under   tubparagraph 
(A),    (B),   (C).  or   (Di    of  paragr.iph   (3)   of 
sub.seition     (ai     of    this    section    be    trans- 
lorred    to.   or   consijlidiited   with,   the   funds 
made  av;\ilable  under  any  other  such  sub- 
p.^ragraph. 

•  (2)  Wl'.eiicver  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  this  part, 
any  funds  made  available  under  any  clause 
of  subpar.igraph  (A),  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  thi;^  section  may  be  trans- 
ferred to.  and  consolidated  with,  the  funds 
made  available  under  any  other  clotjse  of 
that  s;ime  subparagraph. 

"(3)  Thi?  President  siiall  fully  inform  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Contmittee  on  Foreign  Rela:ions  of  the 
Seni'te  of  each  tran.sfer  he  intends  to  make 
under  paragrap'n  (2)  of  this  sujsrction 
nrlor  to  iv.aking  such  trflrsfer. 

"(C)  Ii!  coniputing  the  «•  1.280.000.000 
limitation  on  o'uligational  authority  under 
stibsection  (&i  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  .such  fiscal  year,  there  shall  oe  included 
in  tlie  compiuation  liie  value  oi  any  good.s. 
supplies,  materials,  equipment,  ser\;ces. 
Iier;-oi]r.el.  or  advisers  provided  to.  for.  or  on 
beimlf  of  fcou'ii  v'^ietnam  in  >vich  li.sor.l  year 
tjy  gift,  dmuiiion,  loan,  ler.sc,  or  othertvise. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  "value' 
means  the  fan-  market  \aUte  o:  fl'i\  eiiods. 
supplies^,    mate; ;.'!■;.   or   eciii'pn.ei-.t   provided 


to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  South  Vietnam  but 
in  no  case  less  than  33 'j  per  centum  of  the 
amount  the  United  States  paid  at  the  time 
such  goods,  supplies,  materials,  or  equip- 
ment were  acquired  by  the  United  States. 

"(d)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  for  any 
of  the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  in,  to.  for,  or  on  'Dehalf  of 
South  Vietnam  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1975,  unless  such  funds  have 
been  specifically  authorized  by  law  enacted 
after  tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
In  no  case  shall  funds  in  any  amount  in 
excess  of  the  amount  .specifically  authorized 
by  law  for  any  fiscal  year  be  obligated  for 
any  such  purpiise  during  such  fiscal  year. 

•  le)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
.section,  whenever  any  request  is  made  to 
the  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  use  in.  to.  for.  or  on  behalf  of  South 
Vietnam  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  President 
shall  furnish  a  written  report  to  the  Congress 
explaining  the  purpose  for  which  such 
fu:ids  are  to  be  used  in  such  fiscal  year. 

"(f)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  within  thirty  days  after  the  end 
of  each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year,  beglnnmg 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  July  1.  1974. 
a  written  report  showing  the  total  amount  o; 
funds  obligated  in.  to.  for.  or  on  behalf  of 
Soutli  Vietnam  during  the  preceding  quarter 
by  the  United  States  Government,  and  shaU 
include  in  such  report  a  general  breakdown 
of  the  total  amount  obligated,  describing  the 
ditTereni  purposes  for  which  such  funds  were 
obligated  and  the  total  amount  obligated 
for  such  piirpose. 

"(gill  I  EiTeciive  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  total 
number  of  civilian  officers  and  employee.-, 
including  contract  employees,  of  executive 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Oovernment 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Slates  present  in  South  Vietnam  shall 
not  ai  any  one  time  exceed  four  thousand, 
not  more  than  two  tiiousand  five  hundred  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  such  armed  forces 
and  direct  hire  and  contract  employees  oi 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Effective  one  year 
after  ihe  date  of  enactme3it  of  this  sectio'i. 
such  total  number  shall  not  exceed  ai  any 
one  time  three  thousand,  not  more  than  oie 
tho'j.and  five  hundred  of  whom  shall  be 
membsrs  of  such  armed  forces  and  direci 
hire  and  contract  employees  of  the  Depar,- 
ment  of  Defen.se. 

"(2 1  Effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  United 
States  .shall  not.  at  any  one  time,  pay  i,i 
whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  t!  c 
compensr.tiun  or  allowances  ci  more  than 
eiijhi  nuiidred  individuals  in  .South  Vietnam 
who  :i>"e  citizens  of  countries  other  than 
South  Vietnam  or  the  United  States.  Ei- 
fcctlve  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactirieni 
of  ihis  section,  the  total  number  of  individ- 
uals whose  compensation  or  allowance  is  so 
paid  shall  not  e.xceed  ai,  any  one  time  five 
hundred. 

"  (3)  Ft^r  purposes  of  tliis  subsection.  '*■:<• 
ecuriv^  agency  of  the  United  Stv.tes  Gov- 
erniiiciit'  means  any  ageuc>.  department, 
board,  wholly  or  partly  ownea  coiporation. 
insinimeiitulity.  comnuss-un.  or  estcbli-h- 
ment  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United   States   Government. 

•(a)  lliis  section  shall  not  be  consiru;'.! 
as  a  commitment  by  the  Untied  ytatea  t  j 
Soutli  Vietnam  lor  its  def,*ii5e." 

ti:TIT.\T10NS  V.ITll  TESPrCT  TO  CAMrOt>T1 

Skc  25.  (3  1  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  ^s- 
sl.<:tance  Act  of  1961.  as  atnended  by  section 
24  of  this  Act.  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  tiiereof  th?  following  iie.v 
section: 

"Sec.  807.  LiMrr.vTioNs  With  Rhspect  to 
C.AMbODi.^. —  (F. )  Notwitlistanding  iiny  oil'.er 
provisioi!  of  law,  no  funds  ar.thorized  to  he 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  lav.- 
jnav   ;«;  o'lils^ted  in   ujiy   muoujit    lu  excess 
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cr  $347,000,000  during  the 
ing  June  30,  197o,  for  the  f 


fiscal  year  eiid- 
iirpose  of  carry- 


ing out  cluectly  or  Indirectly  any  economic 
(jv  military  assistance,  or  an;  operation,  proj- 
ect, or  program  of  any  kin  1,  or  for  provid- 
ing; any  goods,  supplies,  i  latcrials,  equip. 
n-,°;it,  strvlces,  personnel,  o: 
f  vr.  or  on  belialf  of  Car  ibodlu. 
anio  int,  there  shall  be  avail  ible — 

"(1)   $200,000,000  for  miliary  assistance: 
'  i2)     $77,000,000    only    U 
ApriCciliural  Trade  Develop 4.eut  ai;d  Assist- 
ance Act  ol  1934;  and 

•■(3)    $70,000,000    only    fot    economic    as- 
sistance, of  which  there  &ha 

"(A,   $20,000,000  for  liuininitariaa  assist- 
RSice; 

"(B)  t31,000,000  for  COmiii^^Ji 
si^tan^c; 

••(C;  « 17,500,000  for  mul a 
tlcii  assistance:  and 

'•<D)   (1,500,000  for  lechi.^al  Si'pport  and 
pnrtl'.ipant  trr.inliig. 

"(b)  No  funds  mado  availiblc  under  para- 
graph i2)  or  (3)  of  sub:iec:;  k>n  (u)  of 
section  may  be  transferred 
dated  wilh,  the  funds  made 
n.:iy  other  paragraph  of  such 
may  any  funds  made  avail  ible  under  any 
Eujparugraph  of  p.uagraph  (})  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  sectio'.i  be  transf^ntd  to,  or  con- 
solidated with,  the  funds 
unricr  any  other  iiich  subpar 


'(c)  In  computing  the  $34  7,000,000  limita 


tion  en  obligation  authorlt;  • 
liou  (a)  of  this  section  with 
fiscal  J  ear,  there  shall  be 
■joinpvitati'in  tlie  vr.lvie  oi 
rlies,  niatciials,  equipmej:t 
Fo.i.nel,  cr  advisers  providei 
bcliaU  of  Cambouiii  in  i-.;cl 
pift,  c;o)iatlon,  loin.  Ica.'ie  o; 


the  p'.irpcie  of  this  sub-sectlo  i,  •vaiiu'  means 


th?  fair  jrarl.ct,  value  oi  anv 
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advisers  in,  to. 
Of    that 


import  as- 


itcral  stablliza- 


this 

to,  or  cjnc-oli- 
a\ailable  under 
subsection,  nor 


made    a\.-;!l>\ble 
grcph. 


under  subaec- 
re-'pcct  to  such 
eluded  In  the 
iiy  good.-:,  sup- 
ser\ijes,  pcr- 
to,  for,  or  on 
flscal  year  by 
otlierv  i.:e.  For 


on  behalf  of  Cambodia  but 


gncd'!.  .siipi^lles. 


m uteri. Tip,  cr  eqiiipmcnt  pro  .•ic'.ed  to,  for,  or 


lu  v\o  ca.'ie  lers 


than  33!j  per  cer.lum  of  he  am.ount  the 
United  States  paid  at  the  t  me  surh  goods, 
supplie.^,  material-;,  or  eCiUlpment  were  ac 
CjUired  by  the  Uni;;d  Strite-:. 

"h'.>   I'o  funds  mny  be  olMpatert  fcr  any 
Ci"  Iha  purposes  described  It 
of  this  section  in.  to.  fcr. 
Cambodia  in  any  ti'Ci;!  ycr 
June  30.  1975.  unl£.=3  such  :  ant's  have  been 
.cnpclfirally  author i.'td  by  lifv  enacted  after 
t!je  date  of  cnaclment  of  tii 
ca'e  shall  fuixia  in  ai:y  ruK 
tiie   ainoiint   speclfic-.lly   an 
ivT  any  fiscal  year  be  cblt^afct^  fr  r.ny  suth 
P' ■/p^-e  during  such  fiscal    rc.r. 


■(c)    After  tjic  date  cf  e;i  i"ti>ie 


srctiou,  whenever  any  rcpuei 
C'lnareFs  for  tlie  r.pproprlat 
fS3  in,  to,  for,  cr  on  lielu 
fr.r  ary  fi.scrl  year,  t^e  Pre; 
r.;=h  a  v.'ritten  report  to  t: . 
plainipj  the  purpose  for  w! 


arc  <T  be  u=ed  in  s\ich  nsc- 1  vcar 


t  t-,  made  to  the 
o:\  01  func>.  for 
of  Cambodia 
d^nl  sh..ll  fi;r- 
s  Conjre?."  ex- 
i'h  f^ufh  func!s 


■•(t)  The  Pr^.sidcnt  shall 
Coi^gress  within  thirty  day 
of  each  q\tp.rtor  cf  e?.c\\  fi.icR 
with   the   fiscal   vear  which 


l{i74.    ft    written    report    sh(  wing    the    total 


a-ncmt  oi  funds  obligated 
lehalf    of    Cambodip    dui1' 
rpiarter  bv    ths  United   S*a*' 
and  .si-.;.l;   include  In  such  ;  rport  a  general 
l-rcr.kdown  of  the  tola!   an  ount   obliRntccl, 
t!"'criblng  the  dificrent  pur  joses 
Lnca    Ijnds    were    chl'ealed 
a.;-. '-.int  obli>iated  for  .such 
"i;:,  *1)   Tlia  total  nuinbci 
<•  -i  ^!id  eniplcyecj.  includiig 
l.lj>.ci.  of  executive  atonci* 
t...'ic-3  Government  wlio  are 
I  ;.!:t;'.  Slr.tea  and  of  m.-inbt ::; 
F.ioo  of  ths  Unite'i  Ctates 
r.u  aiLcrj  v.liile  actually  eng 
t."- Hi  JUS  in  or  over  Cambodia 
p  .;rjde  Cambodia)   present 


any  one  lime  shall  not  excee  i  tv.o  liurdred. 


i..;'.-ctive  siJi  montiis  t.£tcr  th 


.M'.bsection  (a) 
r  or\  hthlaf  of 
beginning  ;iftcr 


r,  seftlon.  tn  no 
'nt  in  execs';  cf 
horired   by   la.v 


'.t  c; 


this 


submit    to   the 

after   the  end 

year,  beginning 

beel:\';   July    1, 


1    to.  fnr,  or  on 

the   preceding 

•s  Govtrnmcnt. 


jcs  for  wiitch 
and  the  total 
purpose. 
r.f  civilian  otti- 
g  coUrvct  c:n- 
:  of  the  Unilj'l 
citi'ens  of  Die 

of  the  Armed 
e.vi  "t-'din-T:  su'^li 
io'e^  in  air  op- 
«hi'-h  originate 
n  Cambodia  nt 


dale  of  enact- 


ment of  this  subsection,  such  total  number 
shall  not  exceed  at  any  one  time  one  hundred 
and  seventy-live. 

"(2)  Tlio  United  States  shall  not,  at  any 
one  time,  pay  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  the  compensation  or  allowances 
of  more  than  eighty-five  Individuals  In  Cam- 
bodia who  are  citizens  of  countries  other 
than  Cambodia  or  the  United  States.  Effec- 
tive six  montlis  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  tttal  lumiber  of  individ- 
uals whose  compensation  or  allowance  is  so 
paid  shall  not  exceed  ai  p, ny  one  time  sev- 
enty-five. 

"(3)  For  parpoics  of  this  .sub^^eetlon. 
'executive  acency  of  the  Un.ied  States  Gov- 
ernment' means  r.ny  agency,  dep.irtmpnt, 
board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporal  Ion, 
Instrumentality,  commLjsion.  or  e.slablish- 
ment  withhi  ihe  e.xecutive  brar.L-h  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  apply  with  respect  to  any  individ- 
ual In  Cambodia  who  (A)  Is  an  employee  or 
volunteer  wc.rktr  of  a  voluntary  private,  non- 
profit relief  organization  cr  is  an  employee 
or  voUniteer  wori-.er  of  t'le  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cros?;.  and  (B)  ei:- 
gages  only  In  activities  providlnp  hiTnipnl- 
tarlan  assistance  In  Camh.-sdia. 

"(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construptl 
its  a  conmiltment  by  the  United  State'-  'o 
Camboclii  for  it<;  defense." 

(b)  Sectirn  G65  nnrt  050  rf  .such  let  are 
repealed. 

i.iMiTA'"io>:s  \vi  ir  Rr.'-PECT  ro  lACS 
Si:c.  ?6.  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  Asslstanc*? 
Act  of  1961,  as  ameiided  t>y  sections  24  ai:d 
25(a)  of  this  Act,  is  fui  j>er  amended  by 
r.ddlng  at  the  end  therecf  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  808.  Lim:t.\tionr  With  Respect  tu 
Laos. —  (a)  Kctv.'itlistacdlm;  any  otlier  pin- 
vision  of  l:vw.  no  funds  at-.'l.orizcd  to  bj  ap- 
propriated by  this  or  cny  r.th.?r  lav.-  may  be 
obligated  in  a-iy  6n:Dunt  in  e\;e«s  of  SIOO.- 
000,000  dur!i;g  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973.  fur  the  purpcsc  cf  carrj  ii.g  ou'v  di- 
rectly or  iP.UirccDy  any  ccouoniio  cr  military 
assistance,  or  .my  operation,  projoc'.  or  pro- 
gram of  ary  kind,  or  lov  prc.ilin-  any  goods, 
supplies,  materials,  equipment,  services,  per- 
somitl.  or  cdv'.sers  In,  to.  for.  or  on  behalf  cif 
I.<tos.  or  thai  rmoi-nt,  tiicre  shaU  be  avail- 
able— ■ 

"(1)  SSS.OOO.OOC  for  miUtavv  a?;.istancc; 
a::U 

"(2i  $45,000,000  only  for  ceonomic  a."^:,!.  t- 
ance,  of  which  there  shall  be  available — 

"(A)  ;?n.000.000  fcr  hum-nitailau  a^.lsl- 
ai.'s; 

"(B)  $^.000,000  for  r:ccuitruct:ou  unC  de- 
velopment assistance: 

"(C)  $17500.000  for  jtab:iiza:icn  asstit- 
ti:rc:  !>nil 

"(D)  S^.610.030  for  teci^iilcal  support. 
•'<b(  No  funds  made  available  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  sub.^oction  (a)  of  this  rectioa 
ni.-.y  be  transferred  to.  or  coiisollctated  with, 
the  fuiids  i.iade  av.-.il.^.blc  under  paratjraph 
(1)  of  such  subsection,  nor  may  any  fiinds 
made  ava'lable  I'uder  any  tnbparagrnph  of 
paraj-i :  i)a  (3)  be  transfcned  tc,  or' con- 
solidated w'th,  the  fr.nds  m.ide  available 
UTidcr  any  otlicr  such   subparagraph. 

••(c)  Iii  computing  the  li:nitations  en 
oblivation  authority  under  subscctloa  (a) 
01  this  section  with  respect  lo  sui-h  fiscal 
yejr  t  le'o  slin:!  be  included  in  the  computa- 
tion the  value  of  any  goods,  supplies,  mate- 
iii:ls,  equipment,  services,  personnel,  or 
advisers  prcviited,  to.  for,  cr  Oii  behalf  of 
Lacs  in  tuch  flsciil  year  by  filft.  donation. 
I'jan,  Ka^e  or  otherwise.  For  the  purpose  of 
thid  6ul  ;c:tion,  •vah.-,'  means  tiie  fair 
mnrkc-i  value  of  anv  goods,  cuppros,  m.'.te- 
rials.  cr  e'luipment  provided  to.  for,  or  on 
behr.lt  of  L"jo  but  in  no  c^'-.e  le-s  th-in  33''; 
per  ccnlum  ol  the  amount  t.'ie  United  States 
paid  at  the  tin-,e  suc'i  goods,  supplies,  m.ite- 
iialF,  or  equipment  were  acquired  by  th« 
unltv'd  State;. 


"(d)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  for  any 
of  the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (b.) 
of  this  section  in,  to,  for,  or  on  behalf  of 
Laos  In  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1975,  unless  such  funds  have  been 
specifically  authorized  by  law  enacted  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  In 
no  case  shall  funds  in  any  amount  in  excess 
of  the  amount  sjjeciflcally  authorized  by  law 
for  any  fiscal  year  be  obligated  for  any  such 
ruipL.se  duri'g  such  fiscal  year. 

••(e)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  whenever  any  request  is  made  to  the 
Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
use  in.  to,  for,  or  en  behnif  of  Laos,  for  any 
flcral  year.  tl>e  President  shall  furni-sh  a 
WTitten  report  to  the  Congress  e-vplalnl:i- 
Van  purpo.se  for  which  such  funds  are  to 
oe  n.sed  in  such  fiscal  year. 

••(f)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congresj  within  thirty  days  after  the  eiid 
cu"  each  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year  boeinnin.g 
with  the  fiscal  ye^r  which  begins  July  1. 
l'J7;,  a  written  report  showing  the  total 
amount  of  funds  obligated  In,  to,  for,  cr 
on  behalf  of  Laos  duri:ig  the  precedir.g 
q'-.art.-r  by  the  United  Slates  Government 
and  siiftjl  include  In  such  report  a  gcner;il 
bieakdown  of  ihe  total  amount  obligated, 
dcicribi.ig  the  dilfcreivt  purposes  for  which 
iiich  funds  were  obligated  and  the  total 
amount  obajratetl  fcr  sueh  purpose. 

"(g)  1\.'.&  section  shr.II  not  be  construed 
a^  a  cjn-.m'inicnt  l.y  the  UniUd  States  xo 
Laos  for  its  defense." 

TRANSFER  or  FUI.'PS 

Src.  27.  Part  V  of  the  Foreign  AsslstAnre 
Act  of  1961,  as  amcndei  by  r,ec;!ous  24, 
>'5ia),  nnd  23  of  this  Ac*-,  In  further  amended 
by  adding  at  tiic  end  therecf  the  f,->llov.-irg 
new  section: 

"Sec.  800.  TRAN>..rrt  of  FUNr>s.— (ai  Tne 
authority  of  se:  ticn  610  of  this  Act  shall  not 
.•>pply  with  rci-pect  to  any  ftnids  mar'a  avail- 
ft'cic  to  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Lao,. 

"•(b)  Any  funds  n-.acle  availaijle  unc'er  ai',y 
pio%..s;on  of  this  cr  any  other  law  for  t^  e 
purpose  of  providing  miiitjry  asolstance  fir 
liouth  Vict;-am,  Laos,  or  C.imbodia  in.ny  be 
trans.e-rred  to,  and  con.solida*ed  wiii.  any 
funds  made  avaiiuble  to  that  country  fnr 
v.ar  relief,  lecons'uiuciion,  or  geue-al  eco- 
Jioini:  dt.vcl..pinen.." 

MIDDLE    EA.ST   ASSl.STANCE 

Sf.c.  28.  (a)  The  Foreign  .*ssi-t-:i:r'<  \:t.  of 
1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of t!ic  i<..Iiowi"2  j'.cw  p,ir'-: 

"Part  VI 

"Sec.  i.01.  Genee.il  AurHjF.iiY  ion  A--si.sr- 
ANCE  TO  iKt:  liiiDrn  Kast.— The  President  i^ 
suthoiized  uuolt  scctloi;  <iiJ2  of  tiiis  Act  to 
furnish,  by  loan  or  grant,  acsistiiijce  autnor- 
ii-ed  by  this  Act,  and  to  provldj  cre'Jit-j  and 
guaranties  authorized  by  tiie  Foreign  Mill- 
i.^ry  Sale.-.  Act.  Any  su"h  u>-iiaa:.co,  cveelits, 
and  guaranties  sh.-.il  be  provided  in  aeccrd- 
a.ice  with  v\\  the  purposes  ond  hmitaiioiis 
app!ie.-.b:e  to  that  t;  pe  cf  assistanco  under 
thl.s  Art  and  r.pplicable  to  credits  and  guar- 
a;it;e-,  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

'•Sec.  902.  Allocations.— (a)  Cf  the  funds 
rippiopiiated  Id  carry  out  chapter  2  of  part 
JI  of  this  Act  during  the  fi-cal  year  1975,  not 
to  exceed  SlOO.OOO.C'OO  may  bo  made  avall- 
a'jle  for  miMtary  nssisiance  in  the  Mid-'io 
Ea.st. 

"(b)  Of  Ihe  funr;s  pppronriated  to  ean-y 
out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  this  Act  during 
the  fiscal  year  'Si75.  not  to  exceed  itD77,500,- 
O'JO  r::\y  ba  nipde  available  for  security  sup- 
porllng  a£sle.ta:ice   in   ti^e   Middle   Ea.'.l. 

"(c)  Of  the  ageregate  ceiling  on  credits 
and  guaranties  established  by  section  31(b) 
o:  tlie  Forei'jn  Milit:,ry  Sale.3  Act  during  the 
flscal  year  1975.  not  to  exceed  $330,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  countries  in  the  Middle 
E.ast. 

"Sue.  003.  (r)  Spkcial  .'{equirements 
Fund. — ihere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  tlie  fi.scal  yeai 
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1975  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  to  meet  spe- 
cial requirements  arlslng-from  time  to  time 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  any  type  of 
assistance  authorized  by  part  I  of  this  Act, 
in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purpose.  Tiie  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  section  shall  be  available 
for  use  by  tiie  President  for  assistance  au- 
rliorized  by  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of 
such  assistance.  Such  funds  are  authorized 
io  remain  available  until  expended. 

••(b)  The  President  shall  keep  the  Com- 
nattee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  .Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
currently  Informed  on  the  programing  and 
obligation  of  funds  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)(1)  Prior  to  obligating  any  amount 
in  e.xccci  of  $1,000,000  from  funds  made 
available  under  this  section,  the  President 
shall  transmit  a  written  report  to  tiie  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreit;n  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  .same  day  giving  a  com.plete  ex- 
planation with  respect  to  sucii  proposed  ob- 
1. gallon.  Each  report  .shall  Include  fin  ex- 
planation  reUiting  to  only  one  p!opo;*d 
obligatlcn. 

•■(2)  (A)  The  Preiident  m^iy  malre  such 
o'oli£ation  thirty  days  after  tiio  rcpivt  has 
been  so  transmitted  unless,  before  the  end 
of  the  fir.st  period  of  thirty  crlcndar  days  of 
continucus  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  tlie  report  Is  transmitted,  either 
House  adopts  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
prcj-'osed  obligation  Mifa  respect  to  which 
liie  report  is  mad''. 

"(B)  For  pariJOS's  of  sutparf-^: apii  ;A) 
r.f  ;>-.!.>•  pari'.gvaph— 

"(i)  the  continui;:-  cf  a  scvion  1;  b/jlcn 
orly  liy  an  uHjo-urnment  of  the  Coi^gress  sine 
die:  and 

'•(li)  the  days  on  which  eit'ier  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
ili&n  three  days  to  a  day  c-rtain  are  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  thirly-dev  pcviocl. 
"(3)  Paiagrnphs  (■?,)  tUroupli'd)  cf  th.s 
sv'.section  are  enacted  by  Congress — 

"iA)  as  ail  frerci.ie  cf  the  rulcmal:!n.<r 
por>.-cr  of  the  Senate  nnd  the  House  of  Eep- 
rescn.atlves,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  dovmed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
rjipeciivcly.  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procouurc  to  be  followed  in  the  House 
in  the  esse  of  rcsolutio.ns  dercribcd  by  this 
s'lbsectlon;  and  they  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsist- 
ent therewith:  and 

"(B)  with  full  recoi':nillcn  or  t)ic  coK.stitu- 
tlon-i.1  right  of  either  House  to  chan^'a  the 
riles  (so  fnr  as  relating  to  t'-.e  prcced'.tre  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  sair"  manner, 
and  lo  tiie  same  extent  as  in  t^e  case  of  fliiv 
o-.her  in:e  of  that  House. 

"(4)  Tor  puiposes  of  paragraphs  (.'";) 
t^.rough  (11)  of  this  sub.secUon,  •icsolutlon' 
means  only  c.  resolution  of  eitlur  House  of 
Comrr^.s-:.    tiio    matter    after    the    resolvlnr; 

cjause  of  which  is  as  follows:  'That  the 

does  net  jinpsove  the  obligation  for  

and  c-.pl;uned  in  tiie  renort  transmitted  to 

Conrrrc"     by     the     Pre  i dent     en , 

IS ;   The  fir.-c  b'ank  f-pT-"  thtreln  bc- 

Irg  '".llfd  wilh  the  name  of  tlie  resolving 
Hou^e.  the  second  blank  space  therein  being 
filled  Villi  tiie  nun. a  of  tiie  Jorf  lo'ii  country 
cir  organl.-'atlon  on  v.!!oi,->  bcialf  ihr  oblipa- 
ll'n  is  to  be  incurred,  find  the  other  blank 
s.i.-.oes  the-ein  Ijelng  appropriately  filled  with 
tne  d'li^'oi"  ti,e  tran.smittal  of  the  »eport:  but 
toes  not  incuide  a  resolution  specifying  mere 
than  one  propos-^d  obligation. 

■■'5)  If  tlis  rom.-niiree.  to  -.'.hlch  has  bee'-, 
r.-fcir^d  c  resc'.itlon  ri;.:Hppro-,  i!it>  a  pro- 
•Jrrei  oliUgatlon,  has  not  reported  fiie  resolu- 
t  til  .".t  the  e.id  of  ten  calendar  days  -ifter  Its 
l^v.rou.icticn.  ii  <-z  in  order  t?  move  either  to 
.'•^"' 'Ir'"  ^'"'^  coriniittee  from  further  con- 
•'i  '■::.'-.*:ion  of  the  resolution  or  to  discharLa 
i-^.;  c'-mniittee  from  further  consideration  of 
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any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  tlie  same 
obligation  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
committee. 

'•(6)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolution, 
is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may  not 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  proposed 
obligation),  and  debate  thereon  Is  limited  to 
not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  those  favoring  and  tho.se  opposing 
t'le  resclutton.  An  amendm.ent  to  the  motion 
is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

•'(7)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to. 
or  di.s.agreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  arother  motion  to  discharge 
the  committe3  be  macie  with  respect  to  any 
other  resol'Vicn  wiih  respect  to  the  same 
cMigation. 

'■(8)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  an 
obligation,  it  is  at  any  time  thereafter  In 
cider  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the 
same,  effect  has  been  di.sagreed  to)  to  mo-.c 
to  procepd  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and 
is  not  debata!;le.  An  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  In  order 
to  move  to  reconslc'er  the  vote  by  which  the 
inot'ior   is  r.i^reed  to  t.r  di-.agreed  to. 

••(9)  r-obiitc  on  the  resolution  is  limited 
to  net  more  Ih.-'.n  tv,  o  hours,  to  be  divided 
cru-.liv  l:et'vee».i  Iho-^e  favoring  and  those 
cpprs>n5  the  re'iOUition.  .\  motion  frrther 
to  limit  deliate  Is  not  de'oatable.  ?in  amend- 
ment to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resclu- 
tioi:  l;i  not  in  order,  and  ii,  is  not  in  order 
to  mcve  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
rcicljiicn  i^  agreed   to  oi  disagreed  to. 

"(ICi  Mc'Jons  to  postpone,  made  with  ro- 
Kprct  to  the  dischi-.r^e  from  committee,  or 
the  cu'isidr.ratlci  of,  a  rcsolutlcn  with  re- 
"'pect  lu  pn  ciblig-tion,  and  nT^iirns  to  pro- 
csed  to  th;.-  con.sidsiatio.!  of  o'her  bupine.=.s. 
F!v:  d.-:-i;;.:  a  wit'  out  debate. 

••(Ill  AMKaio  from  th?  c'cr;.<->Dns  of  tiip 
c:i:-.ir  rei:.  ling  to  the  apnlication  cf  the  rules 
of  the  Senato  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  mry  be,  to  tlie  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolutlo!i  with  respect  to  an 
obligation  arc  decided  without  debate." 

(b)  Seciicn  C20(p)  of  .such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

FOREIGN  .-.ITl.-rAriY  GALIS  ACT  A JifNDMON-S 

S=c.  29.  The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  Is 
amended  r.s  fcllcws: 

(1)  Section  3(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follo'vs: 

••(d)  A  country  shall  re:nain  inclicible  *n 
r.ccord;:.-,ee  v.itli  subsection  (c)  of  tills  sec- 
tion until  such  tune  as  tiie  President  de- 
termines that  such  violation  has  ceased,  Llirt 
fno  country  concrrncd  has  given  a.ssurances 
j-^ti-ftctci-y  to  the  I-resident  that  such  viola- 
ilon  will  not  recur,  and  that,  if  such  viola- 
tion involved  the  transfer  of  sophisLicated 
wcrpons  without  the  con.;er.t  cf  the  Presi- 
dent, .such  weppoits  have  been  returned  to 
the  ountry  ccncerned." 

(2*  Seciicn  22  is  amended  by  add.ng  at 
Iho  c;ic!  tlieieof  ilie  foiloving  iiev,'  ku'oscc- 
ti'~a: 

'•(C)  No  sales  of  defen'-e  articles  siiall  bs 
made  Vo  luQ  f-o  •ernmeiit  of  uny  ecoiiomically 
developed  country  under  the  provisions  of 
this  .-eciion  if  yuch  ar„icies  are  gaieraliy 
availfrjle  f'  r  purchase  by  such  country  from 
ccmrr.rrcir-l  .<     -vcci  In  the  Uniccd  State-." 

(3)  Section  2'3  is  ani'.ndeJ  to  read  as 
f  oUov.s : 

'Sec.  i..3.  tP.EUiT  Sales. — The  President  is 
authori/ed  to  fiiiance  prccui-ome;rv,s  cI  de- 
fense articles  ai:'i  defenie  services  by  friendly 
foreign  countries  f.nd  interna' !on,'>l  organiza- 
tions on  tcriiis  i-equlring  the  payment  to  the 
United  States  Co  ern.iic-nt  in  Uniiea  Slates 
dollars  of — 

"(1)  the  value  of  stich  ru-ticlco  cr  services 


within  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  after 
tlie  delivery  of  such  articles  or  the  rendering 
of  such  services;  and 

"(2)  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  that 
obligation  for  payment  of  the  value  of  such 
articles  or  services,  at  a  rate  equivalent  to 
the  current  average  Interest  rate,  as  of  the 
last  day  of  I'le  month  preceding  the  financ- 
ing of  sucli  procurement,  that  the  United 
Stales  Government  pays  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  comparable  ma- 
turl-.y,  v.nlcs.=  the  President  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  the  national  interest  requires  a 
lesser  rate  of  interest  and  states  In  the  cer- 
tification tliC  lesser  rate  .so  required  and  the 
justification  therefor." 

(4)  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
24.  the  parenthetical  phrase  in  each  is 
amended  to  read  as  follov.s:  "(excluding 
United  S'ates  Oovernmer.t  agenci-s  other 
than  the  Federal  Financing  Bank)". 

(5)  Section  24  is  amended  bv  r.ddlnt  at 
the  cid  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  President  may  guaran'.es  under 
this  section  only  those  pa^meiV-S  for  any  de- 
fen.se  article  or  defen-se  service  which  are  due 
V  , thin  ten  years  after  that  d?fen.se  article  is 
delivered  or  that  defense  service  is  rendered. 
e-;cepi  that  such  guaranty  may  be  made  for 
iu.t  more  than  twenty  years  if  tlie  President 
Conines  to  Congress  Iha;  the  national  in- 
te;i':t  requires  that  the  period  cf  guaranty 
be  longer  tiian  iea  yecrs.  and  states  in  the 
certifi'^ation  the  coun-.ry  or  international 
crgHnizfcTion  on  whose  behalf  the  guarantv 
i-;  to  be  made,  the  period  of  the  gur.ranty, 
and  tiie  juaiiiicatlon  for  the  longer  period.' 

<C)  l.i  iecvion  31 — 

(A)  in  subsection  (u),  sMke  out  "$325.- 
onti.OOO  for  the  f-scal  year  1974"  and  insert 
in  liou  thereof  "$155,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1075":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  <b)  — 

(i)  strilve  out  "$730,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1974"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$372,- 
iOOOOO  for  the  fiocal  year  19V5^;  and 

(ii)  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  fo'lcwlng 
Lew  ^i:ie^:2:  "Of  the  funds  made  available 
u'^der  EubsecLicn  (a)  of  this  secticn.  $100.- 
000 .000  shall  first  be  obligated  wlh  re.spcct 
to  flnancliig  the  procurement  of  defense  ar- 
ticles and  clefen.se  services  by  Israel  under 
stctiim  23  cf  this  Ac:,  except  that  Israel  slu-'l 
be  released  frc:a  contractual  liability  to  :.  - 
pcv  the  Uiiited  States  Government  for  the 
fleiense  articles  and  defffnse  cervices  ro 
financed.' 

POLKICAL   IBISOXERS 

Sec.  30.  Section  32  of  the  Forei>:n  .\sslst- 
.uiC3  Aot  OI  li)73  is  amended  by  adduig  at 
'"..c  end  therecf  the  followin:;  new  sente.ice: 
•  Commencing  with  respect  to  1974.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  annually  to  the  Speaker 
cf  the  H  itise  of  Representati-es  and  the  Coir- 
niituee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
a  -aritien  report  setting  forth  fully  the  steps 
he  has  ta'^.en  to  carry  out  this  seccicn." 
coac.^s  airaior.iAL  iNSTiTt-rn 

Skc.  31.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
tiLled  "Ml  Act  to  authorize  a  permanent  an- 
nual appropriation  for  the  maintenance  end 
operation  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial",  approved 
May  7,  1928,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  278),  is 
Einendod  by  striking  out  '•$500.000'  and  iii- 
sc-iting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000'^. 
iNTEtxArioNAL  coMMissiox  OF  coMrRCL  a::d 
St,-PERVI'=I0>:  IN  VIETNAM 

Si:o.  32.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  z?- 
proptiated  to  the  Department  of  State  fc* 
fiscal  year  1975  not  to  exceed  $16,526,000  for 
payments  by  the  United  States  to  help  meet 
expenses  of  the  International  Commission  of 
Control  and  Supervision  In  Vietnam.  Funds 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  are  auth- 
orized to  be  made  available  for  reimburse- 
ment to  tiie  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment of  amounts  expended  by  tlie 
Agency  during  fiscal  year  1D75  as  Interim 
United  States  payments  to  help  meet  ex- 
pen^.es  of  tlie  Intcrnatiotial  CommLssion  of 
Co'.itrol  and  .'bupervisicn. 
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(b)  Tliere  are  authorlz  d  to  be  approprt- 
ated  to  the  Department  oif  State  not  to  ex- 
ceed $11,200,000  for  reim  aursement  to  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  of 
amount.s  e.xpended  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  J  elp  meet  expenses 
of  tlie  International  Comr  lission  on  Control 
and  Supervision  In  fiscal    rear  1974. 

tc)  Reimbursements  -eceived  by  the 
Agency  for  International  TJevelopment  un- 
der this  section  may  be  ere  lited  to  applicable 
appropriations  of  tlie  Ag<  ncy  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  i  or  which  .such  ap- 
propriations are  authorize  1  to  be  u.sed  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1975. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  r.  President.  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  t  liat  Dan  Spiegel 
of  my  stafiF,  and  Norv  ;11  Jones,  John 
Ritcli.  Robert  Dockeryl  and  Richard 
Moose  of  the  staff  of  th;  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  per  nited  to  remain 
in  the  Chamber  during  t  le  remainder  of 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  S.  3394. 

The  PRESIDING  OFlttCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.]  President,  it  is 
my  responsibility  to  brng  the  foreign 
assistance  authorization  bill.  S.  3394,  to 
the  Senate.  This  followsj  of  course,  our 
extended  discussion  on  the  continuing 
resolution  with  all  of  its  amendments. 

I  am  hopeful  that  durii  g  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill,  into  wh  ch  a  great  deal 
of  work  by  the  Commit  ;ee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  gone,  we  v^ill  be  able  to 
expedite  the  con-sideratfcn  of  amend- 
ments. There  are  several  Membei-.s  of  this 
body  with  other  pressing  quties  who  have 
amendments  to  offer.  an|l  we  have  had 
much  debate  already  on  nist  of  the  items 
which  will  be  brought  up|for  considera- 
tion. Actually,  I  have  a  Ijeeling  that  we 
are  going  to  see  what  thiv  call  in  foot- 
ball parlance  some  instaiit  replay  here, 
and  I  am  fully  aware  of  uhat  the  score 
i.s  going  to  be  on  the  instunt  replay. 

It  was  my  judgment  that  we  should 
have  proceeded  with  the  foreign  as.sist- 
ance  authorization  bill,  S.  3394,  prior  to 
the  continuing  resolution,  but  there  were 
those  in  the  administi-atiott  who  felt  that 
was  not  desirable.  I  can  understand  their 
concern.  But  that  is  the  pa^.  and  we  shall 
proceed  now  with  this  pmposed  legisla- 
tion. 

let  me  add  that  the  ior(  ign  assistance 
authorization  bill  before  us  is  greatly 
different  from  other  legisiation  that  we 
have  adopted  in  this  akoa  on  other 
occasions.  i 

Foreign  aid  bills,  Mr.  ptesident,  have 
never  been  popular.  I  bilieve  that  is 
probably  the  under.stateme|it  of  the  year. 
But  in  this  time  of  galloping  inflation, 
belt  tightening  by  everj-  American,  and 
a  mounting  Federal  budgejt,  the  task  of 
deiending  this  bill  in  the  feenate  is  less 
palatable  than  ever.  But,  |as  distasteful 
as  foreign  aid  is  to  most  Americans,  year 
in  and  year  out  since  the  beginning  of 
tlie  Greek-Turkish  aid  program,  eveiy 
Con  press  and  every  President  have 
agreed  tliat  foreign  aid  is  ii  key  element 
in  Americas  foreign  poljcy.  Congress 
may  grumble  and  growl,  and  indeed  It 
ao;s.  and  it  has.  and  I  hiave  done  my 
shin-  But,  in  the  end,  a  mtijority  of  the 
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elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people  have  always  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  continuation  of  a  foreign  as- 
sistance program  Is  In  the  national  In- 
terest and  a  part  of  our  national  security 
effort.  Witlifv  that  majority  there  Is 
much  argument  about  form  and  content 
but  there  is  no  substantial  disagreement 
over  the  Nation's  obligation  and  indeed 
our  desire  to  help  the  world's  poor. 

Tlie  bill  recommended  to  the  Senate 
by  the  committee,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  5. 
will  bring  an  end  to  one  major  aspect  of 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  wish  that  this  Chamber  were  better 
occupied  today,  so  that  my  colleagues 
would  know  the  importance  of  this  par- 
ticular action.  The  aspect  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  to  be  discontinued  is  the 
military  grant  as.sistance  program.  For 
many  years  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  .sought  to  bring  about  ma- 
jor changes  in  foreign  aid  policy.  Last 
year  significant  improvements  were  made 
in  the  economic  aid  program,  and  I  want 
to  compliment  in  particular  our  esteemed 
colleague  from  Vermont  <Mr.  Aiken  i  for 
his  help  in  this  effort.  I  joined  with  Sen- 
ator Aiken  in  designing  that  bill.  It  wa« 
designed  to  insure  that  the  benefits  of 
American  tax  dollars  reached  the  rice 
bowls  and  bread  baskets  of  the  poor  and 
did  not  lodge  in  the  pockets  of  the  rich 
or  the  corrupt.  This  year  the  committee 
has  continued  its  work  at  reform,  con- 
centrating on  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram and  aid  to  Indochina.  And  may  I 
add  that  the  committee  dispatched  to 
Indochina  two  of  its  most  able  staff  mem- 
bers. Those  staff  members  made  an  in- 
tensive study  of  our  foreign  assistance 
lirogram  in  the  Indochina  area. 

The  staff  members  brought  back  rec- 
ommendations to  us,  and  those  recom- 
mendations were  presented  to  every 
member  of  the  committee.  They  were 
discussed  in  committee  and,  subse- 
quently, amendments  were  drawn  from 
some  of  those  recommendations. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  a  number  of 
those  recommendations  I  offered  as 
amendments  so  that  they  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  legislation  now 
before  us,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1974. 

This  year,  as  I  have  said,  we  continued 
our  efforts  at  impio\e:nent  and  reform 
and  fiscal  discipline. 

I'he  bill  recommended  l>y  the  commit- 
tee would  authorize  a  total  of  $2,527,- 
626,000  in  appropriations  for  certain 
foreign  as.^istance  programs  in  the  1975 
fiscal  year.  This  represents  a  reduction 
of  $724.000.000— or  22  percent— in  the 
executive  branch's  reciuesi.s  for  these  i)ro- 
giams. 

I  submit  that  no  bill  has  been  brought 
VjQloYt-  the  Senate  that  has  had  that 
much  reduction  applied  to  it.  We  went 
over  every  item  in  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleasues  will  take  the  time 
as  they  consider  this  measure  to  look 
at  what  we  h-we  done.  The  President 
has  called  for  Congress  to  exercise  fiscal 
restraint  to  help  in  the  n-rit  against  in- 


flation. The  committee  has  acted  in  a 
responsible  manner  to  help  in  that  effort. 

Before  I  explain  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill,  a  few  words  of  background 
are  necessary.  Last  year  Congress  ap- 
proved a  2-year  authorization  for  for- 
eign economic  development  assistance 
but  only  a  1-year  authorization  for  mili- 
tary grants,  military  credit  sales,  secu- 
rity supporting  assistance,  and  only  l 
year  for  economic  aid  to  Indochina. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  to  provide  a  number 
of  supplemental  authorizations  for  eco- 
nomic development  programs  and  to  pro- 
Mde  new  authorizations  for  the  pro- 
grams which  were  authorized  for  only 
1  year  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  the  bill  contains  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  a 
Middle  East  contingency  fund  which  was 
requested  by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  for  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Commission 
of  Control  and  Supervision  in  Vietnam 
which  was  set  up  under  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment. 

For  many  years  the  Committee  on  Foi- 
cign  Relations  has  urged  that  military 
and  economic  assistance  authorizations 
be  considered  in  separate  bills.  In  re- 
iwrting  a  bill  containing  authorizations 
for  both  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance, the  committee  recognizes  that,  on 
the  surface,  its  action  appears  inconsist- 
ent with  its  traditional  position.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  unique  bill  where  military 
and  economic  aid  issues  are  inextricably 
combined.  In  Indochina,  for  example 
the  committee  believes  that  the  Senate 
should  consider  the  total  flow  of  U.S. 
resources  to  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 

It  would  be  inadvisable  and  confusing 
to  try  to  deal  with  policy  toward  those 
countries  in  separate  economic  and  mili- 
taiy  aid  bills.  Similarly,  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  committee's  singling  out  this 
region  for  special  attention  has  resulted 
in  a  mix  of  economic  and  military  aid 
authorizations.  Next  year  the  committee 
fully  expects  to  deal  with  foreign  assist- 
ance authorizations  in  two  separate  bills. 
as  outhned  in  section  9  of  the  State  De- 
partment USIA  Authoiization  Act.  S. 
3473,  now  in  conference,  which  requires 
consolidation  of  future  ler^nests  to  Con- 
gress for  foreign  affairs  and  foreign  as- 
sistance authorizations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent lo  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  three  tables:  the  first  showing  the 
authorizations  proposed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  recommendations 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee;  the 
second  .showing  the  executive  branch'.' 
foreign  assistance  request,  including  pio- 
fjiams  already  authorized:  and  the  third, 
a  country-by-coi;ntry  breakdo\ni  of  all 
fojeign  assistance  programs  proposed  by 
the  executi\e  branch  for  the  1975  fiscal 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopo. 
as  follov.'s: 
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TABLE  l.-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATIONS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

[In  thousands  of  dollar] 


Fiscal  year 

197b  authoti- 

zallon  request 


Committee 

recommen-  Difference  from 
datlon  request 


1.  Food  and  nutrition .—          255,300  '^^-^ 

2  Population  planninp  and  health S'SSS 

3  Education  and  human  resources  development 'iSS 

4.  Gorras  Memorial— Panama -.----  ,,,}^ 

b   International  organizations  and  programs .J'iSx  Jn'nnH 

6  Indoctiina  postwar  reconstruction 939,800  \3riSi 

7  Security  supporting  assistance 385,500  585,500 


-55,  300 

4-20, 000 

-f2,000 

-fSOO 

4  33,  000 

-389,800 

-1-200,000 


Fiscal  year 
1975  authori- 
zation request 


Committee 
recommen- 
dation 


Difference  from 
request 


8.  Middle  East  special  requirements  funds 100,000 

9.  Military  assistance  program 'f^SSS 

10.  Foreign  military  credit  sales -  555,000 

11.  International    Commission   of   Control   and 

Supervision  in  Vietnam 27.726 

Total r  3,252,226 


100,000 

b'lO.  000 

2  455.  000 

27, 726 


-435,000 
-100,000 


2,  527, 626 


-724,600 


I  Supplemental  to  curtent  authorization. 


2  Of  this  amount,  $100,000,000  is  to  be  In  the  nature  of  a  grant  to  Israel. 


TABLE   11-  COMPARATIVE  DATA  ON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACTIVITIES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1974  AND  1975 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Fiscal  year  1975 
request' 


-Committee 

Aulhoriza-   Appropria-   Appropiia-    Authoriza-  recommcn- 
tion  tion  tion  tlon  dation 


Development  assistance: 
Food  and  nutrition 

Poiiulation  planning  and  health, 
tducalion  and  human  resources. 
Selected  development  problems^ 
Jelecled  countries  and  organi- 
zations  


Total,  functiona    development 
assistance 


291,000  2£1,000 

145,000  135,000 

90,  000  89.  000 

53, 000  40,  500 

39, 000  36,  500 


64G.  300 
145,  000 
90,  000 
53,000 

39,000 


-  255,  300 


-  200.  000 

i  20,  000 

-  2,  000 


618.000       585,000       873,300     =255.300     -222.000 


InteMaiionat     organizations     and 

procrams: 

iJNUP  and  other  prosrams  

Ii'dus  Basin  Development  Fund 

lo,-'ns_ 

Indus  Bas.n  Development  Fund 

grants 

lir.RWA  (expansion  of  training).. 
U.N.  LniiioiUiient  Fund 


150,000        125,000 
k)         2,  OCO 


h'..  500 

2,000 

() 


9,000 
2.000 
7,500 


153,900         -3  900 

200 

14,500 

"io'ooo"".""".'"".!". 


'  36,  900 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Fiscal  year  1975 
reques  ' 


-  Committee 


Lommi 

Authoriza-    Appropria-    Appropria-    Aulhoriza-  recommen- 
tion  tion  tion  tion  dation 


Saheldrough.  relief- 

Disaster  relief  and  reconstruction... 

Administrative  expenses.  AID 

Administrative  diid  other  expenses. 
State - 

Total,  development  assist- 
ance  -- 

Indochina  postwar  leronstiuclion. . 

Secu'ity  supporting  assistance 

Middle  Fast  Specie!  Requirements 
Fund 


25.  000 
150.000 
45,  000 

() 


25,000 
150,000 
40,  000 

4,800 


45,000  .. 


5,900 


905  434   986,050  1,142,800  J  259, 200  ■268.900 

504  OOD   '  4S9,  000    939,  800  939,  800  650  000 

125,000   112,500   385,500  385,500  585,500 

ioo,coo  ioo,oeo  loo.oco 


To'al,     international     organi- 
zations and  programs 

Aineiican    schools    and    hospitals 

abroad-.- 

Contingency  fund 

N.iti3Mal  Association  Partners  of  the 

Alliance 

Aloert  Schvi/eitzer  Hospital 


166,500        145,500        178,600         ^3,900        -36,900 


!9,  000 
30, 000 

934 

1,000 


19,  TOO 
15,000 

750 
1,000  . 


10,  000 
30,  COO 


Total  AID - 

International  Nar;o!ics  Control 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration (reserves) 

Mililaryassistance  program  (MAP).. 

Foieign  military  credi:  sales 

Emergency  security  assistance: 

Israel 

Cambodia 


1684  434  1,597,550    2,568.100    1,684,500    1.494,400 

'42,500         42.500         42,500 

O    25,000    25,000 - 

512  500  450,000   985,000   985,000   550.000 

325,000  325,000   555,000   555,000   455,000 

2,200,000  2,200,000 -.- 

1150.000 - - 


Total.  Icreign  assistance  items. 

Corgas  Memorial  Institute 

International  Commission  o!  Con- 
itol  and  Supor.uicn  in  Vietnam. 


4  764  434    4,  790, 050    4, 175, 600    3. 224. 500    2, 499.  400 
(I)  500  500  (')  500 


4,500 


1-27,726      "27,726      '(27,726 


Giandtots! 4,768,934    4,790,550    4,203,826    3,252,226    2,527,626 


I  RoTu"":!  includes  the  follovKing  additional  amounts  not  included  in  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1S;5  budget  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  Feb.  4.  1974:  Indochina  postwar  reconstiuction, 
JlbOCOOCUO;  security  supporting  as~istance  $322,500,000;  Middle  East  special  requirements, 
5100,000,000.  loreign  military  credit  sales,  $240,000,000;  military  assistance  program,  $60,000,000. 

-Supplemental  to  existin?  authorization. 

-Appropriation  request  authorized  by  FAA  of  1967  which  made  available  $51,200,000  until 
expended. 

I  Authotizerf  by  Public  Law  93-188  which  made  available  $40,000,000  until  expended. 


'  Permanent  authotizalion  for  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

•Includes  $49,000,000  supplemental  appropiiition,        „      ,    ,,         ^  ,^    , ,.     ,,,., 

■  Excludes  $250,003,000  in  defense  stocks  provided  tc  Cambodca  under  sec.  506  of  the  FAA  ol 
1961. 
►  Not  authorized. 

"Permanent  authorization  of  $500,000  per  annum  j  ,,,  innnnnir     .-.„ 

'"  Includes  $16,526,000  lor  fiscal  year  1S75  ccT.nbulion  to  the  IOCS  and  $11,200,000  tor  reim- 
bursement to  AID  lor  fiscal  year  1974  expense:  ol  the  IOCS. 


TABLE  lll.-U.S.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE,  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE,  AND  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAMS  PROPOSED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

|in  thousands  of  dollars) 


~ 

Economic  assistance  programs 

Military  assistance  and  credit  sales  programs 

Total 
economic 

and 

Total 

• 

military 

Inter- 

military 
aisistance 

Military 

Foreign 

Military 

Total 

Public 

national 

and 

assistance 

military           Excess 

assistance 

credit 

economic 

Peace 

Law, 

narcotics 

credit 

grants 

credit          defense 

service 

sales 

assistance                AID 

Corps 

4801 

control 

sales 

(MAP) 

sales          anidcs 

funded 

Summary 

8, 368, 726 
~~293,y53~ 

5  4,  872, 22G      2,  842. 415 

82,256 

995,928 

42,500 

3, 496, 500 
~    4T.'285 

1,024,000 

872,500         150,000 
24,500             3,000... 

1,450,000 

Alrica,  total 

251,468          168,992 

26. 103 

56. 373 

14, 785 

Algeria 

1,409 

1,409 

1,409 

Botswana 

1,736 

1,736 

394 

1,342 

Burundi 

425 

425 

425 

Cameroon 

1,311 

1.311  

825 

486 

Central  Alrican  Republic 

260 

260 

139 

121 

Chad 

448 

448  

444 

4 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

412 

412  

412 

Dahomey 

Ethiopia 

499 
47,  939 

499 -. 

29, 039            25, 037 

388 
2,798 

111 

1,204 

""is.'soo' 

■""ii,'3e6""' 

"■5,'666 2,"6o6"; 

Gabon 

530 

530 

204 

326 

Gambia 

442 

442 

255 

187 

76"" 

Ghana 

Guinea. 

15,695 
333 

15,625           13,746 
333 . 

1,187 

692 
333 

70 

Ivory  Coast 

2.091 

2,091 

1.469 

622 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  lll.-U.S.  qjONOMIC  ASSISTANCE,  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE.  AND  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAMS  PROPOSED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975— Continued 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


l'-iiva .- 

Lesotho 

Liberia .. 

iirtal.igasy 

Milawi 

Wali 

Mjuiil<iiiia 

iM.IUiitlUS 

f.'orocco 

r.l^(•r 

Nigeria 

R.vrtiiJa.. 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sicira  Leone 

Sudan 

S.vdziland 

Tanzania, . . 

Toio .   . 

T.'nisia -     . 

Upper  VoltJ - 

Z.'iiie i 

/ornbia -.   

E.oioniic  regional  programs: 

Central  West  Africa  ami  Saiiel 

La;t  Afrira   

Southern  Africa  

Africa  regional   .       

Self-help  projects     ...     ..  . 

Re^Sional  inilitary  costs. 


Asia,  tcljl . 


Afghanistan.. 

Bahrain   

Ban'-.lnriesh. 

E-i:i3h  Solomun  Island:. 

Su.Tia  . 

Camtiodia 

tmna  (Taiwan).- 

f.ooli  Islands 

Cvprur. 

I';i       . 

Qlrtiet  and  Ellice  Islands 

Gree;,e 

India 

Indonesia 
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Economic  assistance  programs 


Total 

economic 

and 

military 

assistance 

and 

credit 

sales 


Military  assistance  and  credit  sales  programs 


•  an 


Korea :. 

Laos .. 

Lelianun. 

Malaysia 

Mici&iiesia 

ri^pal  

Opi'n 

Pal-..<aa '. 

Pinhypines 

Si  ill  Arabia 

Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon) 

Ihiiiiand 

Toiij.-! 

luiKey.... ... 

Vieltiam 

Western  Samoa 

Yemen  Arab  Republic 

Fcaiiomic  regional  program. 
Regional  military  costs 


La,  .  America,  total. 


Arc.eiilina 

bf\\ie  (Biitish  Honduras) 

Bolivia 

B'azil 

Chile    

Co!oinbia 

Costa  Rica... 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

tl  Sal(/ador 

Guitcnidla. 

Guyana 

Haiti    

Honduras 

Ja-iiaiffl  

M.  <iro    


Nicaragua 

P,ri.ima 

Pa'iguay 

P.'in     ... .'.. .    

Trinnhd  and  Tobago 

JiiiRU.iy - 

v.'ii  viiela 

(:iii'.S".n  regional.    . 

C  -nu  li  America  rcnioiial  (ROCAP 

II  -r- American  pr"grDms 

frnmmic  regional  programs 

Regional  military  costs 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tal  le 


26. 
1. 

10. 

21, 

1, 


9S1 
7J9 
t2l. 
168 
110 
286 
790 
?!9 
182 
957 
133 
9i; 
870 
26 
b60 
9of 
W2 
1154 
(1R9 
368 
23(< 
?91 
8 

874 
663 
123 
988 
7O0 
30 


Tola! 

economic 

assistance 


8  951 

1.739 

9.026 

lf« 

410 

1  236 

;'9o  , 

1.219 
3'..  322 

1.  O'j? 
6  13,i 

2  91' 
1  84b 

26  . 

2.  '.CG 
15.910 

5V 
12  051 
2.089 
17  468 
2,230 
11.494 
i 


AID 

7,493 
"7,266" 


Ij  210 

3  68? 
2.500 


19.850 

10.  659' 

5,809 

'6.013' 


Peace 
Corps 


1.159 

98 

1.36? 

351 

356 

54 

79 

1.331 

1  061 

151 

606 

26 

1,655 


Public 
La;v. 
480' 


?<I9 
1  6!1 

'58 
168 
59 
880 
236 

1  140 

17.  781 

897 

2,  300 
447 

1.  239 


Inter- 
national 
narcotics 
control 


Total 

military 

assistance 

and 

credit 

sales 


Military 

a?<islance 

grants 

(MAP) 


Foieipn 

militaiy 

credit 

sales 


Excp^'. 
defense 
articles 


Mililary 

assistance 

service 

funded 


600 


100 


500 


50 


14.860 


50 
860" 


14,0CC 


25 


452 


1.061 

1.C7? 

5?0 

5. 145 


911 
5.060 

)?0 
1,  395 

1.028 

!0  587 
1.710 

3J1. 


5? 


3.900 
3.800 


25 

"56" 


2.000 

300 


1.500 

3.500 


400 


26.  (•71 

1.563 

10  121 

21  988 

1,  700 


4.^62.069      2,086,017 


17, 185 

83 

104. 669 

IIG 

5.000 

.550,761 

80,  4;iO 

14 

571 

606 

n 

71.000 

113,  894 

221,369 

1.569 

415.368 

143,  505 

10. 150 

12.938 

l.ObI 

6  991 

181 

123  074 

103,715 

220 

18  801 

88.587 

338 

232.  492 

,  39b  553 

321 

13,  734 

25,  305 

417  . 


16.985 
83 

104. 669 

.  5, 


113,79; 

192  169 

1  569 

182  068 

57,  405 

""  2.653 

l.tlfl 

6  950 

181 

122.  794 

78,315 

18.  78-. 
14.08/ 

338 

27.  40? 

991.  553 

321 
13.734 
25,36-: 


I'c,  874 

I  563 

10. 123 

23.527 
1,700 


1,375,949 
14,467 
65  220" 


1,461 


15. 624 

1.293 
83. 


680.746 
1,175 


30 

14.198      2,676.052 
50  200 


30 

787.  902 

200 


318.090 


120,150       1.450,030 


116  .. 

2} 

ouo  .. 

oil 

"iiaooo .. 

14 .; 

571 

....  ^. 

606  .. 
21 

606 
21 

39. 449 
9; 

77.011 
57i': 


5.000 


363. 750 
80,409 


3C2, 51.1 
400 


.80,000  ... 


1,250 


7b.  5:'0 
7!  460 

25.  176 
■  56.  OUO 


5,721 

78.  74b' 

49.  844 

8  030 
(..005 

23  0^.4 
751.000 

ll,49h' 
24,  251 


211 

1.569 
1.902 


33.03: 
120,909 

154.909 
253 


100 

i,i52 


2  497 

1,061 

833 

181 

2,178 


15S 
402" 

13.  299 

26.  043 


750 
250 


1,213 

338 


321 

160 

1.114 


10.786 


J.  396 
lot.  553 


6.861 
3? 


71.000 
100 

28  900 

234. 300 
86. 100 
10. 150 

lU.  285 

35 

280 
23.  400 

220 

15 

74.500 

205,000 
1.485.  000 


100 
22.  700 

ltl,500 

8V  200 

150 

285 

35 


71.000 


52.000 

10.  wo" 

10  000 


ikSeo.. 

26. 800 
9i)0 


280 
17.900 

220 

15 

56.000 

80,  OUO 


5.000 


2.500 


90. 00(1 


12,  500 

35  ftOO 

35  000        1.  4.0  O'lO 


2,078 


692.  306         372.  206 


2G7.461 


19,978 


78,137 


30, 900 
275 
35, 959 
69,  309 
84.976 
52.  848 

2  147 
15.  855 
19.  976 
17.381 
21  305 

3.624 
11.055 
28. 152 
11,  399 
10, 100 
33,558 
22, 256 

7.770 

38, 630 

16 

5,486 
19,  557 

6.443 

1.674 

17.050 

23, 646 

350 


200 

275 

29. 159 

8  508 

63.  676 
35.  lis 

2.147 
14.0^5 

7.076 
1?  7.il 
IS  955 

3.  6?  1 
10,  85S 
23  502 
11,399 

5,  oo;i 

29,  108 

21.716 

5,120 

17.330 

16 

786 

I  357 

6   Ml 

1.  071 


1/  05C 
2.3.  6  If. 


22.  239 

2.800 

26  035 

21.908 

834 

5,456 

2.050 

11.561 

I?  090 

3,  5',0 

8  179 

22,038 

8.450 

-"7.826" 

21  360  , 

1,755 

13,489 

775' 

5  500" 
1.031 

17  650  . 

?2.  211 


275 

3.  287" 

510 
2.717 
1.104 

661 
1,.373 

337 
1.084 


766 

1,357 


594 

"585 
1,235 


7.175 

2  178 

37  097 

9.  986 

209 
7.888 
3.  327 

833 

781 

74 

2,676 

698 
1.558 

338 

69 

2  513 

16 


6  530 

200 

45 
243 

28 
537 


326 


1,814 

908 


33 


31 
5,000 

18 
10 
93 

11 

43 

2 

40 


417 

220, 100 

30,  700 

6.  .500 
6.800 
21  300 

17,700 

1,850 

12,900 
4,650 
2.350 

200 
4.650 

■'  5.100 

4,450 

550 

2.350 

2I,3U0 

"4,700 
17,700 


4n 

18.250 

700 

3,300 
800 
gliO 
700 

1,300 

400 

I.IOO 

1,300 

20O 
1,100 

100 
1  IOC 

500 
1,103 

800 

1,600 
700 


200,  ooa 

30. 000 

3  OuO 
60  000 
20  500 
17.  000 

"  500" 

12  500 

3  500 

l.COO 


1  850 


200 


50 

50 
5D 


3,500 

50 - 

5.000     ..       ..    

3  000 

350 

50 

5C0 
20.  500  .   . 

2,500     "" 
17.000  ... 

450 

'  m'.T.'.'.'.'.V.'..'. 

1,366 


350 


350 
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Economic  assistance  programs 

Military  assistance  and  credit  sales  programs 

Total 

•eonomic 

and 

military 

assistance 

and 

credit 

sales 

Total 
economic 
assistance 

AID 

Peace 

Corps 

Public 
Law, 
480> 

Inter- 
national 
narcotics 
control 

Total 
military 

assistance 

and 

credit 

sales 

Military 

assistance 

grants 

(MAP) 

Foreign 

militsiy 

credit 

sales 

Excess 
defense 
articles 

Military 

assistance 

service 

funded 

Middle  East,  total .-..-.i..-..-:.-..-;:r;^.-i 

969,050 

619, 807 

478, 175  .. 

41, 632  . 

449, 243 

94,  243 

330.000 

25.000  ... 

Egypt .-..;...-.-...;::-..-.. ..i- — 

Israel -.r.ii.;:;i..-.;r.:^:ri:n.= 

Jordan -...—...—. li-.-.n 

Middle  East  Special  Requirements  Fund..-. 

263, 144 
378,211 
237, 695 
100,000 

253. 144 
78.211 
88,  452 

100,000 

•250,000  .. 
3  50,000  .. 
'78,175  .. 
100,000  .. 

3,144  : 

« 28,  211  . 

10, 277  . 

. 

_ 

300.000  . 
149, 243 

300.000  .. 
30,000 

; 

94, 243 

25,000  ... 

Europe,  total 

15,  053 

12, 522 

12,500 

22  .. 

2,531 

2,531  . 

Austria..... ..i^r. ;. 

24  . 

24  . 
9,622 

860  . 
4,600 

23  . 

.„..;; 



24 
24 

24  . 
24  . 

Malta.......... 

Portugal ;..-. 

Spain...... 

Regional  military  costs 

9,522 
3,"666"' 

»9,500 

'""'s"3,666";; 

22 

860 

1,600 

23 

860  . 

1.600  . 

23  . 

Other.. mz.^r...r. - 

827, 368 

721,  079 

'  539,  338 

'  20,  529 

'  139,  540 

•  21,672 

106,289 

> 106. 289  . 

.  _  .^  _ 

US.  contributions  to  international  financial  in- 

909,127 

909, 127  . 

African  Development  Bank  Special  Fund... 

International  Development  Association .; 

Inter-American  Development  Bank: 
Paid-in  canital     -^  —    ■ 

15,000 
320,000 

15,000  . 
320, 000  . 

Callable  caoilal 

^ 

500,000 

24, 127 

(96.  608) 
60,000 

600,000  . 

24.127  . 
(96.508). 
50,  COO  . 

Asian  Development  Bank: 

Paid-in  capital .-. 

Callable  capital 

_ 

'  Public  law  480  estimates  are  plann  ng  levels  which  will  be  reexamined  later  in  the  year  in 
lieht  of  revised  price  estimates,  U.S.  commodity  availabilities  and  recipient  country  requirements. 
If  availabilities  permit,  a  title  I  concessional  sales  program  will  be  planned  for  Guinea. 

''  Includes  $909,000,000  U.S.  contributions  to  international  financial  institutions. 

3  Largely  or  wholly  funded  from  security  supporting  assistance  or  Indochina  postwar  recon- 
struction accounts. 

•  Includes  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  River  and  Gaza. 

'  Includes  the  following:  American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  J10,OOC,000;  administrative 
expenses.  AID,  $47,100,000;  State,  $5,900,000;  contingency  fund,  $30,000,000;  international 


organizations  and  programs,  $200,400,000;  operating  costs,  $I23.100,OCiO:  interregional  popula- 
tion program.  $50,400,000;  and  other  interregional  programs,  J69.IO0,OCO. 

•  Includes  worldwide  support,  $6,600,000;  Peace  Corps  share  of  action  support,  $13,300,000. 

■  Includes  emergency  reserve/unallocated  title  II,  $35,300,000;  ocean  freight,  $103,200,000; 
grants  of  title  I  currencies  under  sec.  204  o!  title  II,  $1,000,000. 

•  Includes  international  organizations,  $5,100,000;  interregional  programs  training  and  support 
costs,  $6,700,000;  unprogramed,  $9,800,000. 

'  Includes  administration,  $25,300,000;  supplv  operjtions,  $78,700,000;  inspection,  general, 
$175,000;  storage  and  maintenance  stockpile,  $1,000,000. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  also  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  summary  of 
the  major  policy  provisions  of  S.  3394  as 
reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

SCMMART     OF     MAJOR     POLICY     PROVISIONS    IN 

THE  Bill 

I.    INDOCHINA 

1.  Policy. — states  a  Congressional  policy 
concerning  the  political/military  situation 
In  Indochina  and  principles  to  guide  the 
U.S.  economic  assistance  program. 

2.  Spending  Ceilings. — Imposes  fiscal  year 
1975  ceilings  on  obligations  for  assistance  +0 
Indochina:  $1.28  billion  for  South  Vietnam; 
$347  million  for  Cambodia;  and  $100  mUlion 
for  Laos. 

3.  Project  and  Program  Authorisations. — 
Authorizes  funds  for  economic  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  by  spe- 
cific project  or  program. 

4.  Personnel  Ceiling  in  South  Vietnam. — 
Imposes  a  ceiling  on  U.S.  direct  hire  and  con- 
tract personnel  in  South  Vietnam  of  4,000  to 
be  reached  within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment and  a  further  reduction  to  not  more 
than  3,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975. 

5.  Personnel  Ceiling  in  Cambodia. — Re- 
duces the  ceiling  on  U.S.  direct  hire  or  con- 
tract personnel  In  Cambodia  from  200  to 
175.  Contract  personnel  of  humanitarian  re- 
lief agencies  are  exempted  from  the  celling. 

6.  Transfer  authority. — Allows  military  aid 
funds  to  be  used  for  economic  assistance 
purposes. 

n.    MIUTART    ASSISTANCE 

1.  Phase  Out  of  Military  Grant  Assistance 
and  Military  Missioris. — Requires  a  phase  out 


over  a  three-year  period  of  inilitary  grant 
assistance  and  United  States  military  aid 
missions  to  foreign  countries. 

2.  Costs  of  Military  Missions. — Requires 
that  all  costs  of  United  States  military  mis- 
sions abroad  must  be  charged  against  appro- 
priations for  military  grant  assistance. 

3.  War  Reserve  Stockpile  for  Foreign  Coun- 
tries.— Requires  that  any  stockpiling  of  mili- 
tary equipment  or  material  for  foreign  coun- 
tries be  financed  out  of  funds  appropriated 
for  military  assistance.  No  material  can  be 
provided  to  a  foreign  country  from  previ- 
ously stockpiled  materials  unless  the  cost  of 
the  materials  is  charged  against  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  regular  military  assistance 
program  or  military  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

4.  Authority  to  Draw  on  Defense  Stocks. — 
Repeals  the  authority  to  draw  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  stocks  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  additional  military  grant  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries. 

6.  Excess  Defense  Articles. — Tightens  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  excess  defense  arti- 
cles for  foreign  military  aid  by  requiring 
that  all  grants  of  excess  articles  be  charged 
against  funds  for  military  aid  at  not  less 
than  one-third  the  acquisition  cost  of  the 
article. 

6.  Military  Aid  to  Korea. — Imposes  a  ceil- 
ing on  military  grant  aid  and  credit  sales 
to  Korea  of  not  more  than  three-fourths  the 
FY  1974  level  and  phases  out  such  assistance 
over  a  three-year  period. 

7.  Arms  Sales  Through  Commercial  Chan- 
nels.— Prohibits  government  procurement  of 
arms  for  economically  developed  countries  if 
the  equipment  or  material  Is  available 
through  commercial  channels. 

8.  Interest  Rate  On  Credit  Sales. — Im- 
poses a  minimum  Interest  rate  on  credits  ex- 
tended to  foreign  countries  for  purchases  of 
arms  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 


of  not  less  than  the  Interest   rate  paid  on 
Treasury  borrowings  of  comparable  maturity. 

m.  GENERAL 

1.  C7u7e. — Imposes  an  FY  1975  ceiling  of 
not  more  than  $65  million  of  which  not 
more  than  $10  million  can  be  In  military 
credits  or  grants, 

2.  Waiver  Authority. — Repeals  the  Presi- 
dent's general  authority  to  waive  restric- 
tions in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

3.  Police  Training. — Prohibits  use  of  for- 
eign aid.  funds  for  training  foreign  police, 
prison,  or  internal  security  forces. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  its  work  on  the 
President's  foreign  aid  request  the  com- 
mittee's primary  focus  was  on  two  major 
categories:  the  military  grant  assistance 
program  and  assistance  for  Indochina. 
In  addition,  the  committee  gave  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  provisions  con- 
cerning assistance  to  countries  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  will  comment  briefly  about 
the  committee's  action  in  each  of  these 
areas.  I  will  not  burden  the  Senate  with 
a  description  of  all  of  the  other  pro- 
visions recommended  by  the  committee. 
The  details  are  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

I  commend  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  public  a  careful  reading  of 
that  committee  report. 

First,  on  military  assistance:  The 
committee  approached  its  consideration 
of  the  proposed  military  assistance  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1975  with  the  long- 
held  belief,  expressed  in  committee  re- 
ports of  past  years,  that  the  United  States 
should  provide  grant  military  aid  to  for- 
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elsn  countries  not  as  a  1  ablt,  but  only 
i:i  t-jjccifir  Instances  whe;  e  such  asslst- 
Mice  Is  clearly  warranted  by  U.S. 
eiuijcy  or  foreign  po  ley 
At  present,  the  farflur  g 
C  3.  niilitaiy  missions  giv(  s  bureaucratic 
uiomcntum  to  the  perpetu  itlon  of  an  ex- 
iprsive  program,  the  rationale  of  which 
;;'.s  become  increasingly 
ejtrh  year.  In  the  view  o^ 
<'i  the  committee.  Througl:  this  bureauc- 
i\.cy,  the  United  States  j  continues  to 
r'lspense  hundreds  of  millioiis  of  dollars 
;!\  weapons  each  year  in  i^u^suit  of  such 
vague  goals  as  •'stability."  "balance," 
TiUd  the  "maintenance  of  friendly  rela- 
tions." Yet,  there  Is  little  Evidence  that 
-iich  general  purposes  have!  actually  been 
c-rved  by  this  extravagant  program. 

Experience  indicates  tmt  the  avail- 
.%bihty  of  grant  military  aid  Induces  re- 
cipient countries  to  maintain  larger 
end  more  expensively  equibped  military 
forces  than  they  would  cfcherwise  find 
necessarj'  or  prudent.  Bjj  encouraging 
recipient  countries  towold  increased 
militarization,  the  progi*ari  not  only  es- 
calates the  decitructive  potential  of  in- 
t  ernational  conflict  but  alscl  enhances  the 
relative  power  of  the  mmitary  within 
ti>05e  societies.  Tlius,  it  often  senes  to 
otifle  the  verj-  democratic  processes 
which  the  program,  in  it^  origins,  was 
intended  to  defend. 

Only  Congress  is  in  a 
r.n  end  to  the  near-addictii 
the  military  aid  program  n 
all  longstanding  programs.! this  program 
has  been  Institutionalized,  and  it  is  simply 
in  the  nature  of  things  t] 
Department  and  our  eml 
V  ill  wpnt  to  perpetuate 
rather  than  risk  offending 
ornment.  even  if  an  objective  evaluation 
indicates  that  the  progrdm  no  longer 
serves  a  useful  purpose.  (Jjngress.  how- 
ever, can  ease  the  potennal  diplomatic 
problem  by  requiring  red  ictions  which 
feive  the  executive  branch  lo  alternative 
itnd  thus  relieve  it  of  the  ei  ibairassment 
of  being  importuned  by  fo  -eigu  govern- 
ments for  a  continuation  o '  aid. 

Last  year,  the  Foreign  R  Nations  Com- 
mittee made  significant  red  actions  In  the 
n  mount  requested  for  milil  :iry  grant  aid 
c'lul  also  added  a  requirement  that  the 
rntire  program.  Including  the  overseas 
r.et'.vcak  of  mllitaiT  missic  as,  be  phased 
out  over  a  period  of  4  year  .  Regrettably, 
irom  the  committee's  vie:  •,  the  Senate, 
by  a  narrow  margin,  voted  to  strike  that 
;  revision.  This  year  the  i  ommlttce  re- 
'.lewed  its  effort  by  reducinj  the  executive 
orrncli's  authorization  req  lest  from  $985 
niiliion  to  $550  million,  an  3  added  a  re- 
(.uirrment  that  the  entire  nllitary  grant 
;iid  program,  other  than  gr  ints  for  train- 
ing, and  all  military  mlssl  >ns  be  phased 
out  over  a  period  of  3  yea  s.  During  the 
piiascout  period,  the  comn  Ittee  author- 
ised limited  concessional  ci  !dits  to  coun- 
' lies  w here  giant  prograi  us  are  being 
terminated. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  ma  ce  the  motion 
i><  cut  the  $983  million  equested  for 
".liat  we  call  the  military  i  rant  aid  pro- 
,iam  to  $550  million.  That  s  a  reduction 
t-.i  5435  million. 

And.  again  talking  to  a  re  atively  empty 
(  number  which.  I  think.  Is  nost  unf ortu- 
ii.t'f  as  we  consider  legis  ation  of  this 


|)sition  to  put 

habit  which 
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le  status  quo 

foreign  gov- 


lmix)rtance.  I  would  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues would  take  note  of  the  fact  that — 
if  they  read  the  Record,  and  we  presume 
that  such  Is  done  In  preparation  for  Im- 
portant votes — we  made  a  reduction  of 
44  percent  In  foreign  military  assistance. 
No  other  committee  has  made  reductions 
of  the  .size  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  made  in  this  foreign  as- 
sistance program.  This  seems  to  be  the 
desire  of  the  Senate,  and  we  have  tried 
to  comply  with  that  judgment. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  authoriza- 
tion for  military  grant  aid  and  providing 
for  a  3-year  phaseout  of  the  grant  pro- 
gram and  overseas  missions,  the  com- 
mittee closed  off  auxlliai-y  sourtses  of 
military  assistance  wlilch  have  allowed 
for  greater  volumes  of  military  aid  than 
could  be  clearly  perceived  either  by  the 
Congress  or  the  American  people.  Li  ad- 
dition to  regular  military  grants  and 
military  credits,  military  assistance  has 
beon  provided  in  the  past  by  the  follow- 
ing means: 

Mihtary  A.ssistance  Service-Funded— 
MASP — a  Defense  Department  budget 
category  now  used  only  for  military  aid 
to  South  Vietnam; 

Defense  Dep.'irtme;U  funding  of  most 
oi  the  costs  of  U.S.  militaiT  niLssions 
abroad: 

Grants  of  'excess  defense  articles"; 
and 

Grants  of  weapons  and  equipment 
drawn  from  Defense  Deportment  stocks, 
which  are  replenished  tinough  subse- 
quent appropriations. 

The  committee  dealt  \'.  ilh  each  of  ther;e 
four  categories. 

The  bill  requires  that  Department  of 
Dffcn.'-e  funding  of  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  end  on  June  30,  1975,  and  that 
any  subsequent  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  be  funded  tlirough  ap- 
propriations for  the  regular  militaiy  as- 
sistance program. 

It  also  requires  that  all  expenditures 
relating  to  support  of  military  missions 
be  charged  against  the  appropriation  for 
militai-y  assistance. 

Under  the  bill  all  "excess  defense  arti- 
cles"  must  bo  valued  at  a  minimum  of 
one-third  acquisition  cost  and  all  grants 
of  .such  articles  charged  aaainst  appro- 
priations for  military  aid ;  and 

Finally,  the  bill  repeals  the  ba.-;ic  au- 
thority which  has  permitted  Defense  De- 
jiartment  stocks  to  be  used  as  a  supple- 
mental source  of  military  aid. 

The  committee  believes  tliat  enact- 
ment of  tlie.se  provisions  will  have  a  salu- 
tai"y  effect  by  making  the  annual  mill- 
tar.v  assistance  appropriation  a  more  ac- 
curate measure  of  the  actual  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  of  military  aid  dur- 
ing the  phaseout  period. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  phaseout 
of  the  mllitarj'  grant  assistance  program 
will,  by  no  means,  require  a  total  cessa- 
tion of  all  U.S.  military  assistance  ac- 
tivities. The  foreign  military  credit  sales 
program  will  continue,  so  that  American 
arms  and  equipment  will  be  available  on 
favorable  credit  terms  to  developing 
countries  after  they  have  carefully  ana- 
lyzed theii'  security  needs  within  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  normal  budgetary 
considerations.  Also,  grant  aid  for  mili- 
tary tniining  will  .still  continue.  And, 
after  (he  php,>^coui  i:<  completed  CoiiEjross 


can  always  authorize  military  gi-ants  or 
concessional  credits  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  whenever  a  countrj-'s  circumstances 
warrant  such  aid,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  Israel  last  year. 

IN'DOCHINA 

Now.  I  turn  to  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
relating  to  Indochina.  The  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  acted  to  reduce 
the  scope  of  U.S.  Involvement  In  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  to  estab- 
li.--h  guidelines  for  future  U.S.  activities 
and  progi-ams  In  that  region. 

To  place  a  clear  and  definite  limit  on 
our  financial  Involvement  in  Indochina, 
the  committee  Imposed  a  ceiling  for  each 
country  on  all  U.S.  obligations  for  for- 
eign assistance  purposes.  In  addition,  the 
bill  cstcblishes  a  celling  on  U.S.  person- 
nel in  Vietnam  and  lowered  the  current 
I-ersonnel  celling  for  Cambodia. 

To  establish  guidelines  for  future  ac- 
tivities, tlie  committee  approved  state- 
ments of  policy  relating  to  both  militar\- 
and  economic  assistance.  On  the  mllitar:, 
side,  the  policy  statement  calls  upon  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
take  new  initiatives  to  bring  about  an 
effective  cease-fire  tliroughout  Indo- 
china, reduce  arms  shipments  to  the 
area,  and  conclude  a  lasting  settlemcni 
of  the  Issues  whicli  have  fueled  tlie  past 
quarter  century  of  tragic  conflict. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  committee 
incorporated  in  the  bill  specific  guidelines 
designed  to  promote  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  any  economic  aid  Congress  may 
provide  for  the  countries  of  Indochina 
and  authorized  aid  on  a  program  or  jiroj- 
ect  basis.  The  committee  believes  tlipi 
the  specific  plans  and  performance  cri- 
teria called  for  in  the  guidelines  and 
specific  allocations  are  essential  if  U.S 
assistance  is  to  be  used  wisely.  These 
plans  and  criteria  will  also  provide  a  basi.'^ 
for  future  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  progiam  approved  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

For  South  Vietnam,  the  committee  has 
established  a  fiscal  year  1975  ceilintt  on 
obligations  of  $1.28  billion.  Within  this 
celling,  the  committee  has  recommended 
$420  milHon  for  economic  assistance. 
SI 60  million  for  Public  Law  480  com- 
modities, the  amount  programed  by  the 
e.xecutive  branch;  and  $700  million  in 
military  assistance,  the  amount  appro\ed 
b.\-  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
bill. 

The  $700  million  is  compared  to  SI  45 
billion  tliat  was  requested  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  $420  million  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee for  economic  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam Is  $330  million  below  the  adminis- 
tration's request. 

For  Cambodia,  the  committee  estab- 
lished a  celling  of  $347  million.  Within 
this  ceiling,  the  coznmlttee  allocated  $70 
million  for  economic  assistance;  $200 
million  for  military  assistance;  and  $77 
mlllicxi  for  Public  Law  480  commodities, 
the  amount  programed  by  the  executive 
branch.  The  $70  million  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  economic  aid  Is  $40 
million  below  the  administration's  re- 
quest of  $110  million. 

In  the  committee's  view,  Cambodia  has 
lung  since  ceased  to  have  a  national 
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economy,  and  the  amount  approved  is 
intended  simply  to  sustain  Cambodia  un- 
til a  cease -flre  can  be  arranged  between 
the  Phnom  Penh  government  and  the 
Khmer  insurgents.  The  reductions  in  the 
Cambodian  economic  request  also  re- 
flect the  elimination  of  what  the  commit- 
tee believes  to  have  been  padding  in  the 
proposed  program. 

The  committee  made  a  reduction  of 
$191  million  in  the  request  for  military 
aid  to  Cambodia.  The  war  in  Cambodia 
is  more  clearly  than  ever  a  civil  war,  one 
in  which  the  United  States  is,  in  sig- 
nificant measure,  supplying  the  forces 
on  both  sides.  Of  the  military  aid  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  executive  branch, 
some  $300  million  would  have  been  used 
solely  for  ammimition,  allowing  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  extravagant  rate 
of  consumption.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  $200  million  authorized  should 
be  ample  for  military  aid  if  some  meas- 
ure of  discipline  is  exercised  by  the  gov- 
ernment forces,  which  far  outnumber  the 
insurgents.  It  will  serve  neither  our  inter- 
ests nor  those  of  the  local  population  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  sustain 
both  the  wasteful  practices  of  the  gov- 
ernment forces  and  the  arms  needs  of  the 
insurgents. 

For  Laos,  the  committee  established  a 
ceiling  of  $100  million  for  the  1975  fiscal 
year.  Within  this  ceiling,  the  committee 
has  recommended  $45  million  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  $55  million  for 
military  aid,  representing  reductions  of 
$11  million  and  $30  million,  respectively, 
from  the  executive  branch's  requests. 
U.S.  economic  aid  in  Laos  is  used  pri- 
marily to  support  the  economy  of  the 
capital  city.  Vientiane.  The  $45  million 
approved  should  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish that  objective.  On  the  military 
side,  the  committee  could  find  no  valid 
justification  for  the  administration's 
proposal  to  provide  more  military  as- 
sistance during  a  year  of  expected  cease- 
fire than  was  provided  during  the  past 
year. 

MIDDLE  EAST   AID 

Let  me  explain  briefly  the  provisions 
relating  to  assistance  to  countries  in  the 
Middle  East.  Administration  oflScials.  in- 
cluding Secretary  of  State  Kissinger, 
have  placed  great  stress  on  the  import- 
ance of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  In  fur- 
thering peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
committee  has  demonstrated  its  support 
of  the  administration's  Initiatives  In  the 
region  by  approving  all  of  the  amounts 
requested  for  assistance  In  that  area. 
And  it  has  approved  additional  funds 
for  Israel. 

The  administration's  request  was  for  a 
total  of  $907.5  million  in  assistance  for 
nations  of  the  Middle  East— $807.5  mil- 
lion in  allocations  by  country  and  $100 
million  for  a  Middle  East  special  re- 
quirements fund. 

The  proposed  allocations  by  country 
were  as  follows:  First.  Israel — $50  mil- 
lion in  economic  aid  and  $300  million  in 
military  credit  sales;  second,  Egypt — 
$250  million  in  economic  aid;  and  third, 
Jordan— $100  million  In  military  grant 
aid,  $30  milUon  in  military  credits  and 
$77.5  million  in  economic  aid.  The  com- 
mittee approved  these  allocations  and 
authorized  an  additional  $200   million 


in  economic  aid  for  Israel,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  overwhelmingly  supported 
today  as  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

It  also  specified  that,  of  the  $300  mil- 
lion in  mihtary  credit  sales  to  Israel. 
$100  million  shall  be  forgiven  and,  thus. 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  grant.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  Israel's  serious  eco- 
nomic siutation  justifies  this  additional 
assistance.  In  approving  the  special  re- 
quirements fund,  part  of  which  may  be 
used  for  Syria,  the  committee  prohibited 
use  of  the  fund  for  military  assistance 
and  added  a  requirement  that  Congress 
be  notified  in  advance  of  significant  com- 
mitments from  the  fimd. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  its  consideration  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  the  Foreign  Relations 
committee  was  well  aware  of  the  serious 
problems  afflicting  our  economy  and  of 
the  need  for  budget  austerity.  We  be- 
lieve. Mr.  President,  in  recommending 
this  bill  to  the  Senate,  the  committee 
has  attempted  to  strike  a  responsible 
compromise  between  the  need  for  con- 
tinuity in  American  foreign  policy  and 
the  pressing  need  for  reductions  in  the 
fiscal  year  1975  Federal  budget,  both  of 
which  have  been  stressed  by  President 
Ford.  The  committee  beheves  that  S. 
3394,  as  recommended,  represents  a  re- 
sponsible compromise  between  those 
objectives. 

I  urge  that  it  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just  em- 
phasize a  little  bit  some  of  the  work  I 
believe  went  into  this.  I  say  this  with 
some  personal  feelings. 

I  have  given,  as  one  Senator,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  our 
economic  assistance  program,  or  our 
foreign  assistance  program,  because  I 
tliink  we  need  one,  but  we  need  one 
directed  toward  the  appropriate  objec- 
tives. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
reported  to  the  Senate  a  foreign  aid  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1975  which  is  prudent  in 
its  spending  recommendations,  construc- 
tive in  its  pohcy  statements  and  mind- 
ful of  our  hiunanitarian  responsibilities 
in  a  world  beset  by  poverty  and  growing 
food  shortages. 

In  other  words.  I  say  with  a  sense  of 
confidence  that  this  is  a  responsible  bill 
and  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  deserves  strong 
bipartisan  support  for  the  new  and  re- 
sponsible principles  it  enunciates  and 
for  the  strong  policy  guidelines  it  has 
established  for  the  administration  of 
American  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance. 

As  I  have  noted  already,  the  adminis- 
tration originally  requested  that  the 
Congress  authorize  $3.2  billion  for  for- 
eign assistance.  Such  a  sum  would  be 
excessive  in  view  of  our  present  domestic 
economic  situation.  In  addition,  the  very 
substantial  increases  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1975  request  for  military  as- 
sistance over  the  previous  fiscal  year  are 
out  of  line  with  the  actual  needs  of  the 
recipient  countries  and  the  external 
threats  which  they  face. 

And  the  very  large  increases  requested 
for  economic  and  military  assistance  to 
Indochina  clearly  run  counter  to  the  de- 


sires of  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple that  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos 
shoulder  a  greater  share  of  their  own 
financial  burden  and  that  our  presence 
in  Southeast  Asia  be  further  diminished. 
Thus,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
decided  to  make  substantial  reductions 
in  many  of  the  act's  funding  categories. 

I  have  already  reported,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  committee  has  reported  a 
bill  authorizing  $2.5  bilhon  for  foreign 
military  and  economic  assistance  for 
fiscal  1975.  This  represents  a  reduction 
of  22  percent,  or  $724.6  million  from 
the  President's  original  request.  These 
savings  were  achieved  by  rather  sharp 
reductions  in  the  following  areas: 

One  hundred  million  dollars  from  the 
program  of  foreign  militarj*  credit  sales, 
representing  a  cut  of  18  percent. 

Four  hundred  thirty-five  million  dol- 
lars from  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, representing  a  reduction  of  44 
percent. 

And  $389.8  million  from  the  Indochina 
postwar  reconstruction  program,  rep- 
resenting a  cut  of  41  percent. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  fully  consistent  with 
the  President's  desire  that  Congress  re- 
gard no  budget  as  sacrosanct  and  that  it 
make  every  effort  to  cut  Government 
spending  in  a  responsible  fashion. 

The  committee  has  carefully  examined 
the  total  foreign  assistance  budget.  We 
eliminated  all  of  the  waste  and  padding 
we  could  find.  In  addition,  we  made 
spending  reductions  where  we  believed 
that  they  could  be  sustained  without  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  No  one  can 
fauJt  the  committee  for  its  generosity  to 
one  program  or  one  area  of  the  world. 

Wlien  additional  funds  were  added  to 
the  bill,  it  was  done  only  after  close  and 
careful  scrutiny  of  established  need.  An 
example  of  this  is  the  committee's  action 
to  supplement  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  security  supporting  assistance 
for  Israel  by  $200  million.  The  original 
request  of  $50  million  was  insufQcient  in 
light  of  the  very  great  burdens  on  the 
IsraeU  economy  following  the  October 
war  and  the  continued  flow  of  Russian 
arms  into  Syria  and  Iraq. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  on  the  sections  of  this  act 
relating  to  Indochina.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittees  actions  on  the  Indochina  pro- 
grams represent  new  policy  departures  in 
the  ever-evolving  economic  and  military 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  personally 
was  involved  in  the  committees  work 
concerning  our  aid  programs  in  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  and  would  like  to 
discuss  the  legislation  in  some  detail. 

It  was  clear  to  many  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  when 
we  began  to  consider  the  administra- 
tion's economic  assistance  request  of  $939 
million  for  Indochina  and  the  $482.2 
million  military  program  for  Cambodia 
and  Laos  that  we  had  an  obligation  to 
do  more  than  simply  approve  or  reduce 
these  spending  recommendations. 

We  had  an  obligation  to  begin  to  for- 
mulate an  American  policy  for  Indo- 
china. We  have  done  this.  It  is  now  21 
months  following  the  signing  of  the  Paris 
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Peace    Agreement.    We    must    wait    no 
longer.  In  fact,  It  Is  almo  ;t  22  months. 

The  administration's  aid  programs  do 
rot  constitute  an  acceptable  substitute 
for  American  pollcj'  for  an  area  of  the 
v.orld  ^here  our  Nation  las  racriflced  so 
much.  To  be  sure,  the  i  Tovlslon  of  bll- 
iior.s  of  dollars  to  Vielnai  i  and  Cambodia 
repre.sents  a  continued  commitment  to 
the  preservation  of  the  p  ditical  and  eco- 
".omic  status  quo  In  thes«  countries — but 
linle  else. 

The  programs  and  aiiount.s  proposed 
do  not  represent  a  posit  ve  or  constnac- 
tive  solution  to  the  probl«  ms  posed  by  the 
failu!-e  of  the  Paris  agr(  ement  to  bring 
peace  and  a  political  scti  lemcnt  to  Viet- 
nam. 

Neither  do  they  repre:  ent  an  accept- 
able alternative  to  th(  uever-cndlng 
tragedy  of  Cambodia  civ  1  war.  And  our 
billions  do  verj-  little  to  a  levlate  directly 
the  widespread  human  st  Tering  which  Is 
compounded  daily  In  Ind  jchina. 

Pi-ankly.  as  I  said,  we  have  no  policy 
in  Indochina  today  that  looks  6  months 
into  the  future,  let  alor  b  1  or  2  j'ears 
down  the  road.  We  are  ad  -If  t.  Tlie  Amer- 
ican people  know  this,  the  Congress 
knows  this  and  certalr  ly  Communist 
in.surgents  throughout  [ndochina  are 
keenly  aware  of  this  polic  y  vacuum. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  providing 
billions  in  foreign  asslsta  ice  constitutes 
on  acceptable  American  )olicy  In  Indo- 
china. * 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  fur.ditig  maxi- 
mum militaiT  confrontat  on  Indefinitely 
j'^  what  the  American  pi  ople  want  our 
Government  to  do. 

Nor  should  our  billior  5  of  assistance 
be  used  to  perpetuate  <  orruption.  oli- 
garchy, and  waste  in  the  r  :ime  of  humane 
relief  and  reconstruction. 

The  policy  vacuum  ex:  sting  in  Indo- 
china is  a  direct  result  of  ;he  preoccupa- 
tion of  many  American  brelgn  policy- 
makers with  urgent  prob  ems  elsewhere 
In  the  world.  This  Is  unde  -standable,  but 
it  is  still  a  factor . 

Congress  shares  part  >f  tliis  blame. 
Too  often,  past  congresslo  nal  actions  re- 
lating to  Indochina  ha 'e  constituted 
either  simple  acquiescent ;  to  executive 
branch  poUces  or  obstruct  onlsm.  But  we 
cannot  be  accused  of  obstructionism  or 
acquiescence  In  our  handling  of  the 
Indochina  section  of  thd  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1 974.  1 

We  had  a  choice  to  mike.  We  could 
have  continued  to  fund  t^ese  programs 
at  the  high  levels  recomniended  by  the 
administration,  knowing  full  well  that 
these  funds  were  not  an  effective  sub- 
.^titute  for  policies  whlcl^  might  bring 
true  peace  to  Vietnam  aid  Cambodia. 
This  woiUd  have  been  thejpath  of  least 
resistance.  We  could  have]  continued  to 
ignore  gaping  loopholes  In  |he  law  whlcU 
.allowed  the  executive  braijch  to  greatly 
increase  Indochina  fundlii  in  violation 
of  the  intent  of  the  Congreis.  In-stcad,  we 
icted  with  restraint  and  raponsibility  in 
1  educing  the  flow  of  dollarsjto  Indochina, 
pecifying  where  the  funhs  should  be 
;-!)ent.  closing  the  loopholei  and  propos- 
ing specific  economic  ardfpolitlcal  pol- 
icies to  be  taken  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  )could  lead  to 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  qrid  decreasing 


amounts  of  American  assistance  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Even  before  we  con-sldered  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  the  committee  agreed  to 
an  amendment  I  had  offered  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill,  requiring 
the  administration  to  develop  a  detailed 
plan  for  future  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  Vietnam  tliat  would  include 
a  specific  timetable  for  the  phased  re- 
duction of  such  assistance. 

I  realize  that  the  administration  be- 
lieves that  the  restrictions  contained  in 
this  bill  on  aid  to  Indochina  amount  to 
unnecessary  congressional  interference 
in  an  area  of  executive  branch  jmisdic- 
tion.  However.  I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  took  this  unusual  step  of  de- 
priving AID  with  broad  program  flexibil- 
ity In  Vietnam  in  order  to  assure  that 
American  aid  dollars  were  spent  for  those 
who  needed  them  most  and  on  viable 
economic  projects  which  would  result  In 
tangible  benefits  for  the  people.  In  the 
past,  great  portions  of  our  funds  were 
u.sed  for  consumable  Items  related  to  the 
war  effort,  with  far  too  few  dollars  going 
for  capital  Investments  of  a  lasting  pro- 
ductive nature.  While  we  recognize  the 
severity  of  our  budgetary  and  program 
restrictions,  they  are  warranted  by  con- 
tinued reports  of  a  lack  of  adequate  plan- 
nhig.  waste,  and  mismanagement  of  U.S. 
assistance  fmids  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  the  committee's  judgment  that 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1975  aid 
plans  for  Vietnam  differed  little  from 
past  strategies.  Under  the  title  of  "recon- 
struction and  development,"  the  Con- 
gress was  asked  to  approve  lai-ge  sums 
of  money  In  order  to  fill  the  trade  and 
budgetary  gap.s  of  a  faltering  Vietnam- 
ese economy. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  economic  solvencv 
is  critical  to  the  military  capabilities  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces.  And 
I  am  convinced  that  there  can  be  no  real 
reconstruction  and  development  In  a 
country  whose  national  economv  has  to- 
tally disintegrated. 

Unfortunately,  reliance  on  massive 
foreign  exchange  grants  and  crisis  man- 
agement rather  than  serious  economic 
planning  have  characterized  the  think- 
ing of  both  the  Vietnamese  and  the 
American  officials.  Nor  has  there  been 
any  serious  American  Initiative  to  have 
the  South  Vietnamese  undertake  the 
type  of  structural  reforms  in  their  eco- 
nomic life  which  will  enable  them  to 
achieve  greater  self-sufficiency  and  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  economic 
benefits  to  their  people. 

The  American  aid  program  ha.s  been 
superimposed  on  an  economic  structure 
still  geared  to  massive  dollar  flows  of 
the  past  and  the  presence  of  a  large  U.S. 
military  establishment.  The  Vietnamese 
economy  is  in  a  precarious  situation 
today. 

The  .situation  in  Cambodia  is  even 
more  alarming,  with  the  near  total  col- 
lapse of  the  Cambodian  economy  now 
taking  place  as  a  result  of  the  heaw 
fighting  and  the  inability  of  the  Lon  Nol 
government  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
heavily  populated  areas  such  as  Phnom 
Penh  from  rice  growing  areas  and  sea- 
ports. Tlie  Cambodian  capital  is  under- 
going    slo'v     economic     .sti  angulation 


whicix  causes  triple  digit  Inflation.  It  Is 
questionable  wlUch  will  come  first — the 
total  economic  or  military  collapse  of  the 
Cambodian  Government. 

The  losers  in  this  sorry  amalgam  of 
poor  planning,  waste,  corruption,  and 
military  conflict  are  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia— and  especially  the 
poor  in  cities  and  in  rural  areas.  The 
refugee  populations  in  both  countries 
face  unending  economic  hardship  with 
the  tragedy  tliat  those  who  manage  to 
obtaui  resettlement  may  soon  become 
refugees  again  or  remam  immersed  in 
abysmal  poverty  and  deprivation. 

In  light  of  the  vei-y  depressing  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Indochina  and  the 
failure  of  our  Government  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  situation,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  adopted  a  series 
of  six  economic  dh-ectlves  wliich  are 
badly  needed  to  maximize  the  benefit  of 
our  assistance.  They  are  as  follows: 

Fust.  Organize  a  consortium  to  in- 
clude the  multilateral  financial  Institu- 
tion to  help  plan  for  Indochina  recon- 
struction and  development;  to  coordi- 
nate multilateral  and  bilateral  contribu- 
tions to  the  area's  economic  i-ecovery; 
and  to  provide  continuing  advice  to  the 
recipient  nations  on  the  use  of  their  ov  n 
and  outside  resources. 

Second.  Develop  hi  coordination  with 
the  recipient  governments,  other  donors 
and  with  multilateral  financial  institu- 
tions a  comprehensive  plan  for  Indo- 
cliina  reconstruction  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Third.  Develop  comitry-by-country  re- 
construction and  development  plans,  in- 
cluding detailed  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  economic  sectors,  that 
can  be  used  to  identify  and  coordinate 
specific  economic  development  projects 
and  programs  and  to  direct  U.S.  re- 
soui-ces  into  areas  oi  maximiun  benefit. 

Fourth.  Shift  the  emphasis  of  UJ3.  aid 
programs  from  consumption  oriented  ex- 
penditm-es  to  economic  development. 

Fifth.  Identify  possible  structural  eco- 
nomic reforms  in  areas  such  as  taxation, 
exchange  rates,  savings  mechanisms,  in- 
ternal pricing,  income  distribution,  land 
tenme,  budgetar5-  allocations,  and  cor- 
ruption, which  should  be  undertaken  if 
Indochinese  economic  development  is  to 
progress. 

Sixth.  Include  in  Indocliina  economic 
planning  and  pi-ograming  specific  per- 
foimance  criteria  and  standards  which 
will  enable  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  the 
recipients'  efforts  and  to  determme 
whether,  and  what  amounts  of.  continued 
American  funding  is  justified. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  no  way  to 
force  tlie  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  to  implement  these  proposals. 
However.  I  believe  that  unless  they  take 
action  and  seriously  consider  these  guide- 
lines, the  economic  situation  in  Indo- 
china will  further  worsen.  In  addition. 
Congress  will  be  unwilling  to  consider 
another  substantial  authorization  for 
Indochina  in  fiscal  year  1976  in  the  face 
of  continuation  of  past  practices  and 
ijolicies. 

The  economic  aid  levels  we  have  de- 
termined suitable  for  Indochuia  will  not 
Ijvcvc  to  be  an  undue  hardship  for  Viet- 
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nam,  Cambodia  and  Laos.  I  recognize 
that  our  spending  recommendations  are 
austere.  But  austerity  is  needed  to  ad- 
vance economic  self-sufficiency  and 
structural  economic  reform.  Without  It 
there  is  no  other  way  to  begin  what  I 
am  sure  will  be  a  painful  political  and 
economic  process. 

We  have  an  obligation — a  moral  obli- 
gation— to  help  the  people  of  Indochina 
rebuild  their  war-torn  countries.  But 
somehow  we  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of 
this  worthy  goal.  The  process  of  recon- 
struction and  alleviating  human  suffer- 
ing is  a  long  way  from  our  current  pro- 
gram wliich  now  only  postpones  through 
reliance  on  the  generosity  of  America  the 
hard  economic  and  political  choices 
which  the  Vietnamese  and  Ctiinbodians 
have  to  make. 

Tlie  legislation  before  us  provides  the 
administration  with  a  clear  and  precise 
way  to  reorient  our  foreign  economic 
assistance  in  Indochina. 

At  present,  beyond  the  infusion  of 
American  capital  into  the  faltering  econ- 
omies of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  tho 
United  States  refuses  to  adopt  policies 
v.hich  deal  with  the  two  mo.st  critical 
issues  in  Indochina:  The  failure  of  the 
P.iris  Agi  cement  to  halt  the  fighting  ia 
Vietnam;  and  the  approaching  collapse 
of  the  Lon  Nol  government  in  Cambodia. 

After  year.s  of  war,  the  strug?'e  con- 
tinues. After  millions  of  words  about  tho 
'  lessons  ot  Vietnam,"  we  ipnoro  the  mo.'t 
important  lesson  that  political  battles 
crnnot  be  reso!'.  od  by  force  of  arms. 

V/e  learned  tliis  les.son  at  great  sacri- 
fice to  our  Nation.  Yet  our  policymakers 
nov.-  are  engaged  in  a  course  of  action 
v.hich  docs  not  recognize  this  basic  reaMLy 
of  Indochina.  The  United  States  has  em- 
Ua'ked  uix)n  a  course  of  encouraging  the 
funding  of  maximum  military  confron- 
tPtion.  hoping  that  somehow  those  we  are 
sup)5orting  can  prevail. 

Ey  dint  of  unlimited  U.S.  fauds.  the 
Thieu  government  has  managed  to  hoki 
its  own,  and  the  Lon  Nol  povfi-rr.-.ent 
still  manages  to  exist,  thougli  its  posi- 
tion is  steadily  deteriorating 

But  what  about  the  future?  Kow  can 
the  policy  of  military  conrrontat-on  be 
riistaincd  when  it  is  clear  that  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  Amei  icnn  r-ublic  ar(> 
'.^illinc  to  fund  the  wars  in  Vietnam  and 
Cambcdio  vX  hiph  levels  for  the  indefinite 

ILltU'T? 

1h<;  Ford  adninistration  mi:st  open  its 
eyes  to  the  ;>olit;c:>l  reailty  in  America 
;-nd  the  nhi'tary  reality  in  So'atheast 
A-ia. 

Th?  Sccrctsi-y  cf  Strte  has  said  that, 
cz  a  .-Jsnatory  cf  'he  Peri.;  agrce^ncnt: 

The  United  States  committed  Itrrtf  to 
strer.g^her. 'ng  the  coiidlilons  which  maK'?  the 
rc?,i,e  fir«  po.s-sll.Ie  and  to  tlie  goal  of  the 
South  Vietnam?sG  people  .s  rl^ht  to  seU'  de- 
lenni.ip.Uon. 

I  'haro  Secretary  Kisshi-;cr's  assess- 
ment of  our  obligation  and  commitment. 
P  .t  I  k:iow  that  we  cannot  accomilii^h 
i'^i  feoal  of  achieving  a  cease-fire  throush 
luchn^  coiTtinued  m.ilitaiy  confioi.-trAuon. 
Aiid  ac  to  the  noble  cause  of  Vietnamese 
s.^T-dcterminaticn,  this  can  be  had  only 
J.'  the  fighiing  stops  ar.d  a  political  s-t- 
t  emcnt  is  allowed  to  evolve  which  will 
v.-^ficct  the  realities  of  the  cuiient  Viet- 
nn.incsescere. 


I  recognize  that  a  large  portion  of  tlie 
blame  for  the  failure  to  obtain  a  real 
cease-fire  in  South  Vietnam  rests  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  those  who  supply 
Hanoi  with  arms  and  materiel.  But  21 
months  after  the  cease-fire,  the  Issue 
now  is  not  who  violates  the  cease-fire, 
but  how  we  can  help  bring  about  a  new 
cease-fire  and  stop  the  incessant  warfare 
which  has,  since  January  1973,  killed 
more  than  13.500  South  Vietnamese  and 
51  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  received  no  in- 
dication, either  privately  or  publicly, 
that  the  United  States  is  cm-rently  en- 
gaged in  any  efforts  whatsoever  to  re- 
negotiate a  cease-fire  and  peace  settle- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  Once  again,  our 
leaders  look  mistakenly  to  the  battlefield 
for  a  solution  which  must  be  found  at 
the  conference  table. 

A  policy  which  amounts  only  to  large 
doses  of  military  assistance  and  rhetoric 
from  Washington  is  doomed  to  failure. 
In  reality,  it  is  a  nonpohcy.  It  is  a  fan- 
tasy to  expect  that  somehow  the  Paris 
Agrec:r.ent  will  work  without  furthor  ef- 
forts to  make  it  work.  The  problem  v.  ill 
not  go  away  and  no  Vietnamese  rarty  to 
the  Paris  Atreement  will  abide  by  iis 
ten.is  unless  the  Uiiited  Stnte.s  and 
other  nations  are  willing  to  begin  inten- 
sive diplomatic  efforts  tj  scale  down  the 
flow  of  supplies  and  ad  tiie  parties  to 
the  conference  table  cnce  again. 

As  I  stated  •earlier,  Uie  military  situ- 
ation in  Cambodia  Is  even  more  preca- 
rious ib.an  in  Vietnam.  Americans  serv- 
iJig  in  Cambodia  at  the  highest  Icvt's 
and  visitors  who  come  away  from  the  be- 
leapuertd  capital  of  Fhncra  Penh  lepoit 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  Leu  Nol  government  collapses  totally 
and  completely.  A  ct^ntinunuon  of  tho 
military  straggle  in  Cambouia  is  a  liope- 
le.s3  exercise  in  futility.  Yet  our  Govern- 
ment seems  unwilling  to  recognize  this 
fact  a}id  fails  to  use  all  of  its  skil'"  and 
talents  to  bring  to  the  conference  table 
all  the  :;arLies  to  the  conflict.  We  contin- 
uously have  avoided  any  olScial  or  pri- 
vate contact  with  tlie  Klimer  insurgents 
as  v.?  witnessed  the  ecoroinic,  military, 
and  rciitical  po-icion  of  the  i-ion  Nol  gc.\  - 
crnment  disintegrate.  It  mny  be  too  late 
to  reverse  the  proce-s  and  avoid  a  total 
cnllaiJse  and  overthrow  cf  the  govcru- 
ment  befo;e  negotiations  can  be£,in. 

Aware  ot  these  many  factors  govern- 
ing tiie  ooJitical  and  miii'aiy  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  Cambodi?,  tlie  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  urged  President 
P'ord  and  Secretary  Kissinfeer  to  under- 
take cetcain  measures  that  we  believe 
may  brinu  peace  to  Indochina.  Let  n^e 
i-er.d  the  five  steps  voted  'oy  the  commit- 
tee: 

First.  Efftin  negotiations  with  re]}!  ?- 
sent.^tives  of  the  So\ict  Union  and  ^.iie 
People's  F.,epuh!ic  of  Chinr.  toward  a 
muUir.liy  agr-'cd  upon  .and  rftviid  dces:-a- 
iation  of  niiiitaiy  as:i-jtance  cr;  the  p.irt 
of  the  three  print-ipa!  suppliers  of  arms 
a':d  m.iv?iicl  to  all  Vietnr'niose  and 
Cambodian  parlies  engajed  in  coniiljt. 

Pec-c^d.  Tnhc  ?n  rrcc-.~-ary  measures 
slronE,ly  rc';uc-;ting  tl'nt  the  Gov^rn:r.?nt 
of  the  kh.ner  Republic  e'lor  into  rrijio- 


tiiTions     with     representatives     ci 


tne 


Khmer  Govor-iTient  of  National  Union 
•.vhi"h  v.i;l  Ic-.id  to  an  '.'nmedialc  cease- 


fire and  political  settlement  of  the  con- 
fiict.  Use  all  available  means  to  establii)i 
contact  with  the  Khmer  Government  of 
National  Union  and  to  urge  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  negotiation.  The  United 
States  should  m-ge  all  Cambodian  par- 
ties to  use  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
Nations  or  a  respected  third  country  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  an  end  to  ho.stili- 
tics  and  reaching  a  political  .settlement. 
Third.  Utilize  any  public  or  private 
forum  to  negotiate  directly  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Democratic  Repubhc  of 
Vietnam,  the  Provisional  Rcolutionary 
Government  &nd  the  F:epublic  of  Vici- 
nani  to  seek  a  new  ccasc-hre  in  Vietnam 
and  lull  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Ending  the 
VYe.r  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam. 

Fourth.  Reconvene  the  Paris  confer- 
ence to  seek  full  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Agreement  of  Jar.u- 
i>.ry  27,  1973,  on  the  pait  of  all  Victna- 
inese  p.irties  to  the  conflict. 

Fifth.  Maintam  regular  and  full  con- 
.'^ultaticm  vith  the  appropriate  co.mr.iit- 
ttcs  cf  the  Congress  and  report  to  tho 
Coucrcss  and  tbe  Nation  at  reg"ular  uiter- 
va"-  on  the  progrcs.^  toward  obtaining  a 
ro^a!  -^.-.at'.oTi  cf  hostilities  in  iTsdochin.t 
a:id  a  mutu.'^l  reduction  of  military  ?s- 
.■i.-iavjcc  to  that  ;uta. 

The  only  possible  way  to  stop  the  n^ht- 
hvi  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  the  o?i'v 
way  to  reduce  the  large  cxper.diture  oi 
American  aid  dollars  which  currcn'ly 
.•;upport  th9  w?r  efforts,  is  liarcugh  tho 
proce.'s  of  political  negotiation.  This  is 
vdiat  the  Committee  urges  and  re?crr- 
mcnds  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Stnte.  We  a-^k  for  nogotiation.s  at  many 
different  levels  and  in  pianv  different 
forums.  But  the  process  mi3st  begin  soon. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  are  criti- 
cal of  this  ne.eotiating  process.  They  are 
the  principal  rources  of  economic  and 
military  a.-^.i stance  to  North  Vietnam. 

It  makes  little  diffcmce  which  ou' - 
side  rower  or  pov.eis  give  more  aid  to 
its  VietnameE'.'  client.  The  issue  is  how 
ail  three  aid  suppli?rs  car  mutually  agi-^o 
to  limit  Ihe'r  military  a'  sistance  in  a  v.  ay 
ta  stop  Jie  fghting.  I  rs^cognine  that  thr 
•.viU  not  be  an  ea.sy  objective  to  attain. 
IT..v.f ver,  ti:c  Soviet  Union  and  the  Pc :- 
n'e  s  Repu'olic  of  China  nppear  anx^c^:-; 
to  m.  intr.in  tlie  improved  relations  with 
(i:e  Ui-jited  Elates  and  the  many  -co- 
nomic  'cr.efits  whieh  arc  d?ri%-cd  frcri 
dctonte.  It  is  vitally  iriportent  to  i:.- 
form  these  coui-tri-?s  most  strongly  of 
our  belief  that  their  cooperDtion  in 
bnn^iing  peace  to  Indochina  i.s  A  critical 
clcri-'-'?nt  in  the  further  normr.li/r.ticn  o! 
idntioRs  with  the  United  States.  In  thiS 
c  :T.uection,  we  must  alsc  convince  them 
c:  ouv  readiness  to  allow  the  Vietnamese 
aud  Cambodian  people  to  work  out  their 
own  dectiny,  provided  Kanci'.-.  aUi?s  w'd 
do  the  sau-.e. 

If  negotiations  arc  to  begin  and  then 
be  .successful,  they  must  invoh'e  the  di- 
rect and  personal  participation  of  Sec- 
retray  Ilissinger.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
hoK  given  the  eituaticn  in  Vietnam  and 
Cainbod^a  the  personal  attention  it 
merits.  1  say  this  with  lull  understand- 
ing that  he  lias  been  preoccupied  v.ith 
a  very  dangerous  situation  in  the  Middle 
Er.s'.  and  in  the  tasteru  Mediterranean. 
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I  want  to  commend  him 
been  able  to  achieve  in 
the  world  where  he  has  i 
and  attention.  But  he 
ment  of  State  now  must 
tention  once  again  to 
theimore,  President  Fore 
himself  intimately  in  thi.-- 

Fmally,  in  advance  of 
^ons.  the  United  States  n 
fcirt  v.ith  the  leadership 
t!-.e  leaders  of  the  Provi 
tionary  Government  in 
T'lere  is  absolutely  no  n 
United  States  should  not 
regular   contact   with   th 
Oamese.  I  call  upon  the 
this   step.   In   the 
there  is  little  chance  for 
tiations  unless  our 
contact  with  the  Khmer 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanoi^c 
lading  ourselves  that  a 
ment   is   possible  in 
early  and  high  levjl  c 
elements  of  the  Kiimer 

I  was  personally  dii^ma 
dent  Ford  has  cho.sen  the 
lion  to  what  the  Commit 
Relations  has  done  in  refqi' 
china. 

I   hope   that   oijpositicr 
moderated. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sac 
has  not  seized  the 
nounce   a   new  departurf 
uolicies  in  Indochina.   Ii 
urged  the  Congress  to 
economic  and  military 
nam.  following  the  cou 
eces.sor. 

I  have  supported  the  ad  r 
the  field  of  foreign  policy 
it  was  doing  the  right 
deed,  has  meant  that  I  ha^' 
good  deal  of  what  this 
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But  I  will  not   suppor 
nients  offered  to  restore  tl 
committee  has  reduced, 
fiscally  irrespon-sibio  and 
the  chance  of  a  true  poliSc 
in  Cambodia  and  Vietuan' . 

It    is    unfortunate 
Piesicient  nor  the  Secreta 
recognized  wiiat  the  Comhi 
eian  Relations  was  tryii 
ircatnient  of  tlie  Indocli 
the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Ac 

I  hope,  again,  may  I  sa 
their  support  in  this  bill. 

We  were  saying  to  Mr 
Kissinger   that   ve   lecoy 
policy  \acaum  cau.sed  by 
uiid  sve  were  ready  to  ma 
tion  to  ihc  formulation  of 
icy  in   Indochina.  We  w 
cooperate  and  to  share 
bility  in  ending  the  ni 
tinned  conflict  in  Indochlr 
sit  back  and  help  jierpetu;  te 
that    massive    Americar 
somehow  will  end  the  fig! 

I  sat  at  Lyndon  Johnsfn 
his  years  of  agony  over 
ported  his  policies  bccau? 
would  bring  peace  to  th 
allow  its  people  to  deterjiine 
liolitical  destiny.  But  Pr 
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policies  did  not  bring  peace  to  Vietnam. 
The  policies  of  Richard  Nixon  brought 
about  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
4  long  years  after  he  took  the  oath  of 
office.  But  the  fighting  still  continues  and 
our  Nation  still  Is  spending  billions  of 
dollars  in  Southeast  Asia  as  yet  another 
President  urges  the  American  people  to 
stand  firm  and  support  policies  which 
mean  only  more  fighting  and  destruction 
in  Indochina. 

This  is  not  a  course  which  I  .support. 
Tills  is  not  the  course  the  Senate  should 
support  as  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee's approach  to  the  development  of 
American  policy  toward  Indochina  as  the 
only  viable  path  to  peace  in  that  trou- 
bled part  of  the  world. 

Our  proposal  does  not  represent  a  cop- 
out.  It  does  not  represent  retreat.  It 
represents  responsible  planning  and  or- 
ganization of  our  assistance. 

Let  us  seek  the  path  of  negotiation 
once  again.  Let  us  stop  this  official  self- 
delusion  which  says,  '"just  a  little  more, 
and  \  ictory  will  be  certain." 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  iiere  as  one  who 
went  through  4  years  of  that  kind  of  self- 
serving  rhetoric,  and  I  supported  the  pol- 
icies of  that  administration.  I  have  paid 
my  price.  I  heard  again  and  again.  "Just 
a  little  more  and  victory  will  be  certain." 

Mr,  President,  we  have  heard  that 
since  1961— "Just  a  little  more,  and  vic- 
tory will  be  certain." 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  obtaining 
political  settlements  in  Indochina  so  that 
v.e  can  end  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  while 
widespread  starvation  and  poverty  rage 
throughout  the  developing  world. 

I  know  this  task  is  not  easy,  and  I  am 
not  one  to  pretend  for  a  moment  that  it 
will  be  accomplished  quickly.  But  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  lend  every 
effort  toward  the  diplomatic  and  politi- 
cal .solutions  which  are  the  only  solutions 
lh:a  we  ought  to  be  giving  our  attention 
to. 

Conimonsense.  if  nothing  else,  should 
tell  us  that  our  policies  need  to  be  re- 
thought and  options  reevaluated  after 
years  of  fruitless  war. 

Mr.  Picsident,  a  little  later  I  am  going 
to  be  offering  an  amendment  that  relates 
10  the  Portuguese  African  territories.  It 
is  o  policy  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  doubt  that  there  will  be  any  objection 
to  it  at  all.  That  amendment  merely 
calls  upon  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  take  actions  that  will 
make  clear  the  U.S.  support  of  Portugal's 
policy  of  independence  for  African  terri- 
torie.v.  This  amendment  is  supported,  of 
course,  by  the  responsible  officials  in  our 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  also  offer  an 
amendment  that  relates,  as  a  statement 
of  policy,  to  assistance  to  Africa.  It  has 
been  my  judgment  that  in  our  foreign 
n.ssistancc  programs  v.e  have  had  no  real 
policy  toward  Africa.  We  have  had  some 
financial  assistance  in  moderate  and  in- 
deed modest  degree.  But  v  e  have  had  no 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ha\e  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  that  is  known  as  the  Hum- 
plr.vy-McGec  auu  ndnieni  on  FoiUiaie.se 


African  tenitories.  I  will  send  it  to  the 
desk  now,  and  I  am  not  asking  for  its 
immediate  consideration  because  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  an  amendment 
which  is  pending,  but  I  ask  to  have  this 
amendment  printed. 

It  is  a  statement  of  policy  on  assist- 
ance to  Africa.  We  shall  take  tiiat 
amendment  up  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So,  Mr.  President. 
I  have  tried  to  lay  before  the  Senate,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, which  recommends  this  bill  to  us 
by  a  majority  of  11  to  5,  the  arguments 
for  S.  3394.  I  consider  this  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  the  most  responsible 
effort  that  we  have  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  area  of  foreign  economic  and 
military  assistance. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  begins  consideration  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1975 — S.  C394 — one 
can  expect  a  debate  which  will  be  marked 
by  emotional  appeals  either  to  reduce 
drastically  the  funding  levels  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
or  to  abandon  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams altogether. 

The  traditional  foes  of  foreign  assist- 
ance in  the  Senate  will  seize  upon  our 
domestic  economic  difficulties  as  compel- 
ling reason  enough  to  abandon  the  inter- 
national community.  We  will  be  told  that 
the  largess  of  the  United  States  is  already 
too  great.  Under  this  guise  of  concern  for 
the  American  taxpayer,  we  will  be  asked 
to  cloak  ourselves  in  the  indifference  of 
isolationism. 

While  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  under  considerable  fiscal  re- 
straints this  year,  I  would  hasten  to  point 
out  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  responded  in  a  meaningful  and 
responsible  manner  to  our  domestic  con- 
cerns. S.  3394  contains  an  authorization 
level  of  $724.6  million  less  than  the 
executive  branch's  request,  or  a  cut  of 
2'2  percent.  No  other  authorizing  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  has  cut  so  deeply 
into  proposed  fiscal  1975  programs  before 
floor  action  than  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  However,  those  of  us  w '  >o 
are  members  of  the  committee  and  wbo 
support  this  bill  are  fully  cognizant  that 
we  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor  aiter 
slashing  the  request  to  a  bare-bones  level. 
Those  of  us  who  supported  reporting  S. 
3394  to  Uie  floor  realize  that  while  this 
legislation  will  allow  us  to  pursue  r-n 
effective  foreign  policy,  further  cuts  will 
only  undermine  cur  ability  to  do  so. 

"ilULs.  it  is  in  this  context  that  I  want 
to  addiess  myself  to  the  issue  of  w hat  the 
United  States  is  actually  doing  in  the 
way  of  foreign  assistance,  pariiculuily 
in  the  area  of  economic  developmem  I 
do  so  as  an  effort  to  clarify  any  miiiC)'- 
re.«enLatio!.s  of  U.S.  largess  wliich  v.ill 
most  certainly  be  ar.-jued  throughout  the 
coarse  of  debate  of  S.  3394. 

Since  1949.  thei-e  has  been  a  distinc- 
riowa\\:.rd  trend  in  foreign  economic  aid 
programs  when  seen  in  relation  to  totrJ 
Federal  budget  outlays  and  the  U.S  gioss 
nition;'l  pi-.. duct.  The  figures  recently 
reported  by  the  Orgaiu-^i;tion  for  Eco- 
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nomic  Cooperation  and  Development  on 
official  development  assistance  are  some- 
what startling  when  we  compare  XJJS. 
efforts  to  those  of  other  free-world  In- 
dustrial nations.  For  purposes  of  this 
debate,  Official  Development  Assistance 
consists  only  of  grants  and  loans  at  con- 
cessional terms  which  are  extended  to 
developing  nations. 

In  1949,  when  the  Marshall  plan  was 
implemented,  foreign  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  amounted  to  11.5  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget.  Today,  this 
share  is  less  than  1.5  percent. 

In  1949,  economic  development  assist- 
ance represented  2.78  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  and  has  moved 
downward  ever  since.  By  1973,  the  figme 
had  fallen  to  0.23  percent. 

The  declining  trend  is  also  evident 
when  measured  in  relation  to  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  provided  by  other  in- 
dustrialized nations  in  the  free  world. 

Of  the  17  member  nations  of  the  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee — 
DAC — the  United  States  ranked  second 
in  1964  in  value  of  economic  development 
assistance  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product.  Since  then,  the 
downward  drift  has  been  steady.  Accord- 
ing to  OECD  figures,  our  position  had 
dropped  to  14th  by  last  year. 

In  1963,  some  62  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  value  of  aid  from  DAC  country 
sources  came  from  the  United  States. 
This  share  has  also  fallen  steadily.  In 
1973,  while  the  value  of  U.S.  economic 
aid  still  exceeded  that  provided  by  any 
one  of  the  other  DAC  member  nations, 
it  represented  32  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  DAC  assistance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  other 
DAC  nations  are  doing  in  the  way  of 
official  development  assistance  In  com- 
parison to  the  United  States.  First,  de- 
spite economic  difficulties  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  our  own,  other 
DAC  nations  have  restated  their  deter- 
mination to  make  all  possible  efforts  to 
maintain  and  enlarge  their  aid  flows  to 
developing  countries  and  to  improve  the 
terms  of  their  aid.  Other  DAC  nations 
have  also  expressed  their  determination 
to  extend  relief  assistance  in  various 
forms  to  the  poorer  developing  countries 
which  have  been  most  seriously  affected 
by  the  prices  of  oil  and  other  essential 
imports  and,  in  channeling  their  aid,  to 
give  priority  to  coimtries  whose  needs 
are  the  greatest  and  most  urgent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  1973, 
the  poorset  nation  in  Europe,  Portugal, 
contributed  more  than  three  times  what 
the  United  States  contributed  in  official 
development  assistance  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product.  While  the 
U.S.  official  development  assistance  In 
1973  represented  0.23  percent  of  our 
GNP,  Portugal's  contribution  was  more 
than  0.70  percent  of  their  GNP  for  official 
development  assistance,  both  bilateral 
and  multilateral. 

Other  nations  which  contribute  a 
larger  share  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  official  development  assistance 
than  the  United  States  include  France, 
Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Australia,  Canada,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan. 


Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  fol- 
lowing observations  by  the  OECD: 

DAC  Members  as  a  wbote  moved  away  from 
the  0.7  percent  ot  GNP  target  which  the 
Utilted  Nations  has  recommended  that  each 
donor  achieve  by  1976.  DAC  Members  have 
taken  various  positions  with  regard  to  this 
target.  Four  of  them  (the  Netherlands,  Bel- 
glum,  Sweden,  and  Norway)  have  accepted  It 
without  reservation;  eight  (Australia,  Den- 
mark, France,  Canada,  Germany,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom)  have  ac- 
cepted a  date  after  1975  and  five  have  not 
subscribed  to  it  at  all. 

Eight  DAC  Members  achieved  some  prog- 
ress in  their  aid  effort  as  measured  in  terms 
of  ODA  (OlBce  Development  Assistance)  to 
GNP  ratio — ^Austria,  Denmark.  Germany. 
Italy,  Japan.  Norway.  New  Zealand,  and 
Sweden.  But  a  fall  in  this  ratio  for  some  of 
the  major  donors  (France,  the  Netherlands, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States) 
outweighed  this  progress,  and  the  DAC  aver- 
age declined.  In  particular,  the  United  States, 
which  Is  the  largest  donor  (32  percent  of 
DAC  Members  combined  ODA  In  1973).  re- 
corded a  fall  in  its  provision  of  ODA,  not 
only  In  relation  to  GNP,  but  also  in  absolute 
value. 

Our  largess  as  a  nation  also  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  fact  that  with  only  6 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  the 
United  States  consumes  30  percent  of 
the  Earth's  resources.  By  virtue  of  this 
fact,  the  less  developed  nations  have 
every  right  to  expect  the  United  States 
to  do  more  in  providing  official  develop- 
ment assistance.  Yet.  we  are  doing  less. 

In  essence,  while  our  economic  devel- 
opment assistance  programs  are  aimed 
at  helping  those  countries  less  fortunate 
than  ours,  we  also  have  a  vital  stake  in 
the  success  of  these  efforts  over  the  long 
term.  Today,  we  exist  in  a  very  fragile  in- 
ternational economic  system.  A  uni- 
lateral withdrawal  from  the  world  on 
the  part  of  a  major  industrialized  na- 
tion, such  as  the  United  States,  can  only 
provoke  a  further  deterioration  of  this 
system.  We  would  pay  heavily  for  the 
ensuing  chaos  as  the  interdependent 
nature  of  the  global  community  has 
never  been  more  evident  than  now.  The 
Arab  oil  boycott  of  last  year  and  the  con- 
sequences of  a  fourfold  increase  in  petro- 
leum prices  demonstrates  that  the 
United  States  cannot  insulate  itself  from 
dependence  upon  the  international  com- 
mimity  if  our  own  economic  viability  is 
to  be  maintained. 

Therefore,  if  opponents  of  foreign  as- 
sistance are  serious  in  their  efforts  to 
doom  the  program,  then  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  and  their  constituents  the  conse- 
quences of  this  action.  If  we  withdraw 
into  isolationism,  then  it  should  be  abso- 
lutely clear  that  we  do  so  fully  cognizant 
of  the  economic  peril  we  bring  upon  our 
people.  While  our  present  domestic  eco- 
nomic situation  is  working  a  hardship  on 
many  Americans,  will  we  ask  our  people 
to  endure  much  greater  suffering  as  a 
price  for  the  folly  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  we  reject  S.  3394. 

Thus,  the  fate  of  S.  3394  is  directly  tied 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  U.S. 
Senate  can  actually  function,  or  is 
even  capable  of  functioning,  as  a  respon- 
sible partner  in  the  foreign  policy  formu- 
lation of  this  Nation.  The  price  of  world 
stabihty  and  peace  does  not  come  cheap- 


ly. Yet,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  this 
price,  the  Inevitable  ccmsequences  will  be 
much  more  costly  for  all  of  us. 

AKBfBlCENT  HO.  1923 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1923.  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowing 
new  section : 

FO&EICN'    ASSISTANCE    CEILING 

Sec.  34.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  total  amount  which  may  be 
obligated  during  fiscal  year  1975  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  and 
section  401  of  Public  Law  89-367  providing 
military  assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  may 
not  exceed  $5,000,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
on  this  amendment  is  limited  to  40  min- 
utes, equally  divided. 

V/ho  yields  time? 

SS    BiLLION    CEILING    ON    FISCAL    YEAR    ISlTS 
FOnriGN    AID 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  beheve 
that  most  of  the  Senate  recognizes  that 
the  aggregate  U.S.  foreign  aid  program, 
which  totals  in  excess  of  $8  billion  as 
proposed  by  the  executive  branch  for  fis- 
cal year  1975,  bears  very  Uttle  relation 
to  the  high-blown  claims  which  are  made 
for  it  as  being  a  carefully  modulated  con- 
tribution to  international  peace,  order, 
and  justice.  To  be  sure,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  foreign  assistance  activities  can 
be  justified;  but  for  the  most  part,  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted is  best  described  as  the  coagula- 
tion of  old  assumptions,  outdated  poh- 
cies,  bad  habits,  and  bureaucratic  iner- 
tia. At  a  time  of  such  serious  economic 
conditions  in  our  own  country,  Congress 
simply  carmot  countenance  such  a  vast 
and  ill-considered  expense  as  has  been 
proposed  by  the  executive  branch. 

I  have  therefore  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3394,  Mr.  President — amend- 
ment No.  1923 — which  will  serve  the  veo' 
useful  pui-pose  of  keeping  a  lid  on  for- 
eign aid  spending  during  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  My  amendment  relates  to  all 
foreign  aid  provided  imder  the  authority 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  under 
which  economic  grants  and  loans  and 
military  grants  are  made;  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  under  which  mihtary 
credits  are  given;  Public  Law  480,  un- 
der which  grants  and  loans  are  made  for 
both  economic  and  mihtary  purposes; 
and,  finally,  tl^e  mihtary  aid  program  in 
South  Vietnam,  which  is  financed  this 
year  through  the  Etefense  Department 
appropriations  bill.  In  short,  my  amend- 
ment concerns  all  U.S.  foreign  aid,  with 
but  two  exceptions:  the  Peace  Corps  and 
American  contributions  to  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  such  as  the 
World  Bank.  What  my  amendment  does 
is  to  place  a  celling  of  $5  billion  on  all 
foreign  aid  obligations  during  fiscal  year 
1975,  with  the  two  exceptions  I  cited:  the 
Peace  Corps  and  international  financial 
institutions. 

Now,  how  does  this  $5  billion  ceiling 
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relate  to  the  expenditures 
be   made  without  such 
President,  I  ask 
have  printed  in  the 
a  table  which  answers 
clearly.  Such  a  table  is 
Senators  on  their  desks 

There  being  no  objectioji 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
follows : 

Church  Amend 

Provi'iions:  Places  a  $5 
u.thl  FY1975  foreign  aid  objgati 
for  Hie  Peace  Corps  and  U.S 
the  international  financial 
as  the  World  Bank). 


Fiical  year 

1974 

(actual) 


roiio'iiic: 

AID. 

Public  Lav^  480. 
I.lrlafy: 

G/aiit? 

Ci<;  (lit  sales 

Total 


SI,  929 
1,152 

'1.678 
3?b 

5,084 


'  Does  not  include  2  eKpenditures  of 
go'K  y  aid  to  Israel  and  emeigency  dra 
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S96 
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6,910 


$2  095 
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1,289 
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5,435 


1-tiina  nature:  emei- 
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trrect  of  amendment: 

( 1 1  Reduces  spending  h  r  an  additional 
•'*4:J.">  million,  while  allowir  ?  the  Executive 
Blanch  some  flexibility  In  d(  terminlng  where 
tliose  economies  can  best  1  e  made. 

i2i  Limits  spending  to  tie  FY  1974  level 
f.ipproximately),  thereby  ]  loldlng  tlie  line 
aL;uin,',t  the  inflationary  spir  il. 
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billion.   From  that  $6.9 
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bpriations  bill: 

p  military  and 

sen  eliminated 

►ow  before  us. 

$1.45  billion. 

program  at  a 

$5.45    billion. 


tlie  Senate  has  already  n  ade  reductions 
totalling  approximately  $1,45  billion. 
These  cuts  came  in  two  i  laces:  in  mili- 
tary aid  to  Vietnam,  wliicii  was  cut  $750 
niillion  in  the  DOD  apprj 
and  another  .S700  million 
economic  aid  whicli  has 
thus  far  from  the  bill 
The.=ie  reductions,  totallir 
leave  the  fiscal  year  1975 
level  of  approximately 
What  my  amendment  will  do,  in  im- 
posing a  ceiling  of  $5  [billion,  is  to 
require  a  further  savings  of  over  $400 
million— $435  million  io  be  exact. 
Where  these  reductions  wtl  be  made  will 
be  left  to  the  Administrt^ion  to  decide. 
Allowing  the  executive  branch  this  dis- 
cretion. Mr.  President,  is.jl  am  t.uick  to 
acknowledtie,  contrary  toi  my  usual  in- 
clination. But,  in  this  casfe,  I  believe  al- 
lowing some  executive  flexibility  is 
justified.  With  my  ameidment,  what 
the  Senate  will  have  don^  is  to  make  a 
total  cut  of  $1.9  billion— Jfrom  $6.9  bil- 
lion down  to  $5  billion— but  to  specifv 
only  $1.45  million  of  thie  cuts.  Thus, 
the  administration  would  be  allowed 
flexibility  in  determining  ( mly  where  the 
final  $435  million  in  saviigs  could  best 
be  acliieved.  out  of  a  totil  cost  of  $1.9 
billion.  This,  I  believe,  i;  a  reasonable 
and  I  think  justifiable  coi  icession  to  ex- 
ecutive flexibility. 

Briefly  again,  Mr.  Pre  ident,  I  shall 
summarize    the    overall    effect    of    the 


amendment.  The  administration  pro- 
posed foreign  aid  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1975  totalling  $6.9  billion,  not  count- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Interna- 
tional financial  institutions.  The  Senate 
thus  far  has  made  specific  cuts  of  $1.45 
billion.  My  amendment  would  require  a 
further  reduction  of  $435  million,  bring- 
ing total  expenditures  dov  n  to  $5  billion, 
but  would  allow  the  administration  flexi- 
bility in  determining  where  that  final 
$435  million  in  savings  will  be  acliieved, 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  sliould  point  out  tliat 
$5  billion  was  the  le\'el  of  foreign  ex- 
penditures actually  made  during  fitcal 
year  1974.  Thus,  this  amendment,  in 
addition  to  saving  over  $400  million, 
would  serve  to  make  a  clear  statement  to 
the  American  people  that  the  Senate  is 
prepared  to  take  substantive  action  in 
the  figlit  against  the  inflationary  spiral — 
that  at  least  we  are  prepared  to  hold  the 
line  this  year  against  a  further  expan- 
sion of  the  foreign  aid  piogram. 

Unless  the  amendment  is  adop'ed.  Mr. 
President,  we  will  be  ratifying  a  iiro'i";im 
that  is  substantially  larger  than  ths  cur- 
rent level  of  spending — tliat  is  to  say, 
substantially  larger  than  the  amount 
spent  on  these  very  pirograms  during  fis- 
cal 1974.  One  would  thhik  that,  with  tlie 
economic  problems  that  face  tliis  coi.n- 
try.  with  an  inflation  tliat  is  now  run- 
ning out  of  conti-ol,  with  a  President  wlio 
is  asking  that  the  budget  be  balinced, 
the  very  least  the  Senate  might  w-int  to 
do  would  be  to  hold  the  line  against  ex- 
tending foreign  aid  above  last  years 
level  of  spending. 

There  is  little  more  that  needs  to  be 
said.  Mr.  President.  The  confused  and 
misguided  purpose  of  much  of  our  vast 
and  largely  outdated  foreien  aid  pro- 
gram is  now  manifest,  Tlie  sad  state  of 
the  American  economy  is  clear  for  every- 
one to  see.  The  only  question  which  re- 
mains is  whetlier  Congress,  which  holds 
the  purse  strings  of  Federal  spending,  has 
the  will  to  take  corrective  action. 

I  believe  lliat  my  amendment,  by  plac- 
ing a  responsible  limit  on  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures, constitutes  such  action;  and 
I  ur«e  its  adoption  by  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time:  but  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
m;'nager  of  the  bill  that  I  am  piepared  to 
yield  back  my  time,  if  he  Ls  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remaining  time  available 
to  him,  in  order  that  we  might  expedite 
a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  tl'.e 
Senator  from  Minnesota  vield  bark  lii.s 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  wi'l 
take  a  moment  or  two  in  which  to  state 
the  case. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  that  event.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  withhold  whiUevei  time  may  be 
remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  I  should  like  to  make  is  that  we 
liave  sought — and  no  one  lias  been  more 
vigorous  in  this  than  the  Senator  from 
Idaho — to  get  congressional  control  over 
these  authorizations  and  appropriations. 
For  example,  as  I  recollect,  the  Senator 
fium  Idaho  submitted  an  amendment 
last  year  that  gave  Congtess.  in  last 
years  bill,  autiiority  to  get  control  over 
the  rccy  ling  of  funds  and  not  to  leave  it 
in  the  discretion  of  the  executive. 


If  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  were  agreed  to,  it 
would  result  in  a  $435  million  cut  in  U.S. 
bilateral  a.ssistance  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  simply  have  to  ask  the  question: 
Where  does  the  Senator  think  that  the 
administration  will  make  those  cuts? 

They  are  not  going  to  make  any  cuts 
in  Indochina,  because  they  already  want 
more.  They  are  not  going  to  make  any 
cuts  in  military  assistance,  because  we 
have  already  cut  $435  million  out  of 
military  assistance.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  see  the  cuts  made  out  of  African  pio- 
giams.  which  are  so  minimal.  We  are  go- 
ing to  see  the  cuts  made  out  of  the 
Public  Lav>'  480  programs. 

I  leally  believe  that,  no  matter  what 
the  de-sire  may  be  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  further  reduction,  this  blanket 
authority  is  simply  saying  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent or  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State  or  to  the 
AID  Administrator,  "You  go  aliead  at^d 
now  decide  wheie  you  want  to  take  otf 
anotlier  .$435  million. '  It  is  leally  turn- 
ing back  everything  we  have  tried  to  do. 

We  have  set  country  ceilings  in  tliLs 
bill.  We  have  denied  tiansferability  in 
this  bill. 

For  examiile,  we  have  placed  in  thi<! 
bill,  under  military  assistance,  that  even 
if  tliere  are  excess  articles  taken  out  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  they  have  to 
b?  charged  to  the  military  assistance 
program.  Up  until  now,  substantial 
amounts  of  so-called  excess  military 
equipment  were  shipped  here  and  there 
at  ridiculously  low  cost  to  the  military 
aid  program.  They  just  declared  it  excess 
and  said  that  we  really  did  not  need  to 
charge  very  much  for  it. 

I  wish  just  to  state  the  argument  that 
tiiis  amounts  to  giving  up  a  lai-ge  share 
of  congressional  control  over  how  our 
bilateral  assistance  money  should  be 
spent.  Tlie  ceiling  that  Is  set  is  $435  mil- 
lion lower  than  the  committee  recom- 
mendations, and  it  leaves  tlie  executive 
blanch  to  decide  where  the  cuts  are 
going  to  be  made.  I  think  tliat  is  the 
V,  rong  policy,  even  though  the  objective 
m.-iy  seem  desirable  to  certain  Senators. 

I  believe  we  have  been  a  responsible 
committee  in  cutting  as  we  did.  We  cut 
tills  bill  $724  million;  in  military  assist- 
ance grants  and  credits  we  cut  it  $535 
million.  We  made  a  22-percent  reduction 
in  assistance  overall.  We  have,  I  think, 
demonstrated  the  kind  of  fiscal  disci- 
pline and  responsibility  that  was  asked 
for.  No  other  authorization  has  come  out 
of  any  committee  of  this  Congress  with  a 
22-percent  reduction,  and  we  have  per- 
formed that.  I  believe  it  ought  to  stand. 

STATFUENT  CONCERNING  THE  CHl'RCH  AMEND- 
MCNT  RE  CEILING  ON  OBLIGATIONS  FOB  FOR- 
EIGN  AID 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  put  a 
ceiling  of  $5  billion  total  obligations  for 
several  specified  foreign  aid  activitie.s — 
AID  economic  aid  programs,  the  militaiy 
grant  and  credit  programs,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program. 

This  i<5  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  cut- 
ting foreign  aid.  If  the  Senate  wants  to 
cut  the  programs  covered  by  the  Sena- 
tors amendment,  it  should  reduce  the 
amounts  in  this  authorization  bill  and  in 
the  foreign  aid  and  agriculture  appro- 
priation bills.  Under  the  approach  taken 
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In  the  Senator  from  Idaho's  amendment, 
the  Senate  would,  in  effect,  pass  the  buck 
to  the  President  as  to  where  cuts  were 
to  be  made.  This  is  not  responsible  deci- 
siorjnaking.  This  is  decision  avoidance. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Senate  has 
slowly,  but  surely,  taken  steps  to  regain 
its  proper  role  in  the  setting  of  national 
policy.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  often 
spoken  eloquently  of  the  need  for  the 
Senate  to  reassert  itself  in  order  to  re- 
store a  proper  balance  between  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  But  this 
amendment  goes  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  would  say  to  the  Piesident:  "We 
think  that  no  more  than  $5  billion  should 
be  spent  on  these  programs,  but  we  do 
not  know  enough — or  care  enough — 
about  where  the  cuts  shotild  be  made. 
You  do  it." 

In  this  bill  the  committee  has  taken 
a  number  of  important  steps  to  take 
away  discretionary  power  that  Congress, 
in  the  past,  has  given  to  the  President 
over  foreign  aid  matters.  The  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  be  contrary 
to  the  basic  thrust  of  this  bill.  And,  of 
greater  significance,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  much  that  we  have 
tried  to  do  to  restore  the  integrity  of 
this  body  over  the  last  several  years. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
five  the  President  discretionary  author- 
ity to  nullify  decisions  that  Congress 
takes  in  authorizing  and  appropriating 
funds  for  specific  foreign  aid  activities. 
If  Congress  decides  to  appropriate  x 
amount  for  food  assistance,  for  example, 
that  should  not  mean  "x  minus  what- 
ever amount  the  President  wants  to  cut 
out."  If  Congress  thinks  that  a  foreign 
aid  activity  should  be  supported  at  a  cer- 
tain appropriation  level,  then  It  should 
stand  by  that  decision.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho's  amendment  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  pick  and  choose  which 
programs  to  fund  at  some  lesser  level 
than  the  amount  Congress  authorizes 
and  appropriates. 

Under  the  Senator's  amendment  the 
President  could,  if  he  chooses,  make  the 
supporting  assistance  or  military  credit 
sales  programs  bear  much  of  the  burden 
of  the  additional  cuts  necessary.  Sen- 
ators can  appreciate  the  effect  this  could 
have  on  a  coimtry  like  Israel.  We  simply 
do  not  know  what  the  ramifications 
would  be  from  the  Senator's  amendment. 

In  this  bill  we  are  dealing  only  with 
authorizations  for  a  portion  of  the  over- 
all foreign  aid  program.  We  have  made 
significant  cuts.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  recom- 
mend further  reductions  in  programs  al- 
ready authorized— as  well  as  those  in  this 
bill.  But  the  way  to  make  further  reduc- 
tions is  by  offering  amendments  to  re- 
duce the  specific  authorizations  in  this 
bill  and  specific  items  in  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill.  The  pending  amend- 
ment is  not  the  appropriate  way  to  go 
about  it. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
"Summary  of  the  Impact  of  a  Ceiling 
Reduction  on  all  foreign  aid  programs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMART    OF    THE    IMPACT    OF    A    CEILING    RE- 
DUCTION  ON  ALL  Foreign   Am   Programs 

1.  The  reduction  Is  totally  arbitrary  and 
without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  many 
and  various  activities  included  In  the  cate- 
gorization. 

2.  The  Congress  has  full  opportunity  to 
consider  the  merits  of  individual  appropria- 
tion requests.  Imposition  of  a  blanket  ceiling 
reduction  subsequent  to  Congressional  re- 
view of  these  programs  obscures  the  merits 
of  each  and  undercuts  original  Congressional 
intent. 

3.  The  reduction  applies  to  an  "apples  and 
oranges"  categorization  of  programs  cutting 
across  separate  authorization  bills,  program 
purpKJses  and  organizational  Jurisdictions.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
administer  in  a  rational  manner. 

4.  In  the  context  of  deep  reductions  al- 
ready talcen  in  individual  appropriation  re- 
quests, the  additional  $435  million  cut  would 
fall  most  heavily  on: 

Development  assistance  to  small  farmers 
and  the  rural  poor  In  countries  facing  major 
food  shortages  and  possible  famine; 

Research  on  improving  agricultural  pro- 
duction, including  efforts  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  fertilizer,  seeds  and  pesticides 
and  thereby  cope  with  the  world  food  crisis; 

Humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Sahelian 
nations  in  their  struggle  against  drought, 
famine  and  the  degradation  of  their  fragile 
environment; 

Assistance  to  poor  countries  In  their  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  the  critical  problem  of  un- 
constrained population  growth  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  basic  family  planning 
services; 

Assistance  to  U.S.  and  overseas  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  designed  to  engage 
these  institutions  in  the  development  proc- 
ess and  tap  their  considerable  skills  and  ex- 
perience; 

Food  contributions  under  PL  480  to  pri- 
vate and  voluntary  organizations  for  over- 
seas distribution  to  needy  children  and  to 
young  nursing  mothers; 

Food  assistance  to  such  countries  as  Ban- 
gladesh, the  Sahelian  nations  and  Pakistan 
to  help  them  deal  with  short  run  shortages, 
crop   failures   and   possible  starvation; 

U.S.  contributions  to  multilateral  and  In- 
ternational organizations — the  UNDP,  the 
IFIs,  the  UN  Fund  for  Population,  the  Or- 
ganization for  American  States — which 
would  seriously  affect  their  capacity  to  con- 
tinue critically  Important  development  as- 
sistance programs; 

Probable  reductions  In:  overseas  Peace 
Corps  activities,  U.S.  narcotics  programs  de- 
signed to  curb  illegal  trafficking  in  narcotics, 
the  capability  of  the  U.S.  to  respond  to 
natural  disasters  (the  Honduran  floods, 
Cyprus,  floods  In  Bangladesh). 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
committee  spent  about  5  months  with 
this  bill,  from  the  time  of  its  introduc- 
tion in  April.  I  think  we  did  a  pretty 
good  job  on  it.  I  did  not  agree  with  every- 
thing that  was  done,  but  I  realized  that 
it  must  come  to  the  floor,  and  also  go  to 
conference  later. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said,  we  reduced  the  total  amount  by  22 
percent.  If  we  accept  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  that 
will  make  about  a  30-percent  reduction, 
which  I  believe  is  too  much  for  1  year. 
The  22-percent  reduction  the  committee 
arrived  at  is  veiy  substantial.  I  hope  that 
we  do  not  reduce  Public  Law  480.  and  I 


hope  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  does 
not  intend  to  do  that,  because  tJiat  plants 
a  seed  for  cutting  back  over  $20  billion  in 
exports  of  food  commodities  from  this 
country  to  other  countries. 

I  think  that  we  had  better  take  what 
the  committee  recommends  at  this  time. 

I  know  that  other  coimtries,  particu- 
larly in  the  Middle  East,  are  imdertaking 
to  grow  more  of  their  own  food.  I  think 
that  is  true  also  of  southeast  Asia.  We 
should  help  them  do  that,  because  they 
will  live  better,  and,  as  they  live  better, 
perhaps  they  will  like  us  better. 

I  shall  not  go  along  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  from  Idaho 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me,  I  might  say  to  my  colleague  manag- 
ing the  bill,  that  the  real  problem  with 
this  amendment  is  that  it  is  premature 
and  aborts  the  work  of  the  Senate.  We 
are  taking  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  running  the  show  more  and 
more — a  budget  committee,  a  war  powers 
resolution,  much  greater  attention  to  de- 
tail, the  Presidents  papers,  Watergate, 
and  many  other  things. 

Here  we  are  asked  to  make  a  meat-axe 
cut  without  any  regard  to  our  deter- 
mining the  priorities.  Every  Member  of 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  vote  as  he 
wishes  on  any  amendment  for  any  par- 
ticular item,  whatever  it  may  be.  But 
simply  to  cut  right  off  the  top  and  then 
turn  it  over  to  the  Executive  is  going 
exactly  the  other  way  from  what  we  want 
to  do. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why, 
if  Members  wish  to  make  this  $5  billion 
or  $4.8  billion  or  S4  billion,  they  cannot 
do  it.  They  can  do  it  and  they  should  do 
it,  if  that  is  the  will  of  the  Senate.  But 
it  ought  to  be  done  with  a  scalpel  and 
not  a  meat-axe  or  a  cutlass.  That  is  what 
this  is  all  about. 

I  beheve  every  one  of  us  is  under  the 
gim  on  the  economy,  but  people  have 
sent  us  here  to  use  our  heads,  not  blind- 
ly to  vote  on  everjthing  that  anybody 
says  is  economy.  I  ask  my  colleague,  is 
it  not  a  fact  that  this  is  really  a  test 
of  this  program?  If  we  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  no  interest  in  its  own 
security,  in  equating  foreign  aid  with 
any  other  expenditure  in  the  budget, 
then  vote  against  the  whole  thing.  Throw 
it  out  in  the  ashcan.  We  should  not 
doit. 

If  we  do  vote  for  it  because  a  certain 
portion  of  our  substance  needs,  in  our 
own  interest,  to  go  in  this  dii-ection, 
then  we  should  do  it  prudently,  not  in 
advance  and  not  without  ourselves  tak- 
ing responsibiUty  for  what  we  want  to 
cut. 

Those  are  the  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  shall  personally  vote  against  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  should  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  take  no  issue  with 
the  proposition  that  the  committee  and 
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the  Senate,  as  a  whole,  shojild  exercise 
1^  much  control  over  the  foreign  aid 
;.c^ram  as  is  feasible.  We  have  done 
this  In  the  bill  that  the  conmittee  has 
reported  out  on  the  floor,  w  lich  we  are 
jie^ently  debating. 

Hov.ever.  I  point  out  tint  if  this 
.  ipcndment  were  adopted,  t  tie  total  cut 

■  •.\  foreigm  aid  expenditure?  from  the 
: ••' el  requested  by  the  adt  linistratlon. 
?;9  billion,  would  be  $1.9  billion.  All 
but  20  percent  of  tliat  cut  s  mandated 
by  tlic  Congress.  Only  the  last  20  per- 
(tnt  would  be  left  open  tc  the  Presi- 
clf  nt,  giving  him  the  flexibi;  Ity  to  make 
tl>e  f-avings  where  tire  State  Department 
X  -fcls,  and  the  AID  Agency  ai  id  the  other 
Government  departments  concerned 
'  ith  tliese  programs  feel  w(  uld  be  best. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  aba;idoning  the 
principle  of  congressional  control  at  all 
HI  passing  this  amendment, 

I  have  obser\'ed  in  my  jears  In  the 
Senate  that  whenever  one  is  opposed 
to  an  amendment,  it  is  a  meat-ax 
amendment.  Whenever  one  is  in  favor 
of  it,  it  is  a  scalpel. 

I  do  not  know  whether  tl  ese  phrases 
lie  really  helpful.  The  ob  ect  of  this 
i.inendment  is  simply  to  hi  Id  the  line 
en  foreign  expenditures.  It  s  simply  to 
ircvent  a  further  expansion  of  the  pro- 
kram  above  last  year's  level  if  spending. 
I  think  that  is  highly  res|)onsible,  in 
\ lew  of  the  state  of  the  Amaiican  econ- 
omy and  our  need  to  effect  an  end  to  the 
deficit  spending,  which  all  economists 
nirree  is  adding  further  fue  to  a  very 
-serious  inflation. 

That  is  my  purpose  in  o  fering  tlils 
; mendmcnt,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
St-'iiate  would  support  the  i  mendment, 
and  thus,  if  it  is  not  prepared  to  cut  back 
on  foreign  aid  spending  this  year,  at 
least  broadcast  the  message  t )  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  it  is  preparec  to  hold  the 
line  against  furthur  increase;  in  foreign 
aid  above  the  level  of  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1974— a  very  modest  objective,  Mr. 
President,  eminently  reasons  ble  consid- 
ering the  T'resent  state  of  tli?  American 
L'conomy. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Sei  a!c  to  ap- 
iivove  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Pi-esidcnt,  I  am  prepa  -ed  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  ti  ne. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pnsident,  un- 
less tliere  are  others  who  wli  h  to  speak, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  brck  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  hav?  any  time 
liniiiation  on  the  call  of  the  roll? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  15 
tninutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  1  ack  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Met7,enbattm>  .  All  remaining  ;lme  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  que  stlon  Is  on 
ai;reeing  to  the  amendment  (  f  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjrci).  On  this 
ciuestion,  the  yeas  and  nayj  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  c  eQI  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  ijlerk  called 
tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  t  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  In  Uana  (Mr. 
B.wii^ ,  the  Senator  from  Nor  ;h  Carolina 

■  Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  fro:  q  Ai'kansas 
Mr.  PVLBnicHT),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
V.  ciii    iMr.  INOUYE),  the  Se  lator  from 


Utah  (Mr.  Moss> ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sp.*rkman>  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON>,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley*,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias>,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
are  necessarilj-  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  re.sult  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  21.  as  follows: 


[No.  440  Leg.) 

YEAS— 62 

Aboiire;ilt 

Grnvel 

Muskle 

Allen 

G\irney 

Nelson 

Battle  l 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Benll 

HarUe 

Pastore 

Benlseu 

HtuJceU 

Pearbou 

Bible 

Hatfleia 

Pell 

Blden 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Blirfllrk 

HolUngs 

Randolph 

fivrd. 

Huddleston 

RlblcoK 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    HuKhea 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  c.  Jackson 

Schweiker 

Caunoa 

Johnston 

Scott, 

Chiles 

Long 

WUUarn  L 

Church 

Magnusoii 

Stafford 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Mcdellan 

Stevenson 

Curtis 

McClure 

.Symington 

Dole 

McOOTern 

Thurmond 

Domenirt 

Mcintyre 

TuiiUey 

Eagle  to  u 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Fannin 

Mtt7:enbauii\ 

Oo'.dwr.tT 

Mcntoya 
NAYS— 21 

Aiken 

Hart 

Mond&le 

BrooKe 

Hiiihaway 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cii.sc 

Hruika 

Stevens 

Cotton 

Humphrty 

Tan 

Eiistlanrl 

Jnvlts 

Tower 

I-'ont! 

Kennedy 

Williams 

an  n-n 

McOee 

Youns 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-17 

Buktr 

cook 

Moss 

Buyb 

Uumiuick 

Piickwood 

Bellmon 

T:r\-in 

Percy 

Bennp'l 

Kulbright 

Sparkman 

Broik 

Inouye 

TRlmadpe 

Buckley 

Mathias 

So  Ml-.  Chi'rch's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AID    rOS    IND(X1IIN'.\    IN    THE    rORGIGN    AID    BILL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  of  particular 
Interest  In  this  year's  AID  bill  are  the 
provisions  on  economic  assistance  to  the 
countries  of  Indochina.  The  action  taken 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
represents,  I  believe,  a  major  change  In 
the  congressional  approach  to  foreign 
aid — and  It  deserves,  I  believe,  a  careful 
hearing  by  the  full  Senate. 

The  committee  has  taken  a  number  of 
significant  steps.  First,  the  committee 
made  major  reductions  In  the  level  of 
dollar  aid  to  both  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam, and  a  lesser  cut  in  our  aid  to  Laos. 
In  making  these  reductions  the  commit- 
tee for  the  first  time  set  ceilings  on  how 
much  can  be  .'pent  in  any  of  these  coun- 


tries. In  the  past,  money  from  a  variety 
of  programs  was  ploughed  Into  both  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia,  sometimes  without 
the  approval  of  Congress.  The  result  was 
that  our  economic  and  mllltai-y  expendi- 
tures In  this  area  of  the  world  ran  Into 
the  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  most  severe  funding  cut  in  this 
year's  bill  is  for  Cambodia,  both  for  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid.  It  Is  the  commit- 
tee's view  that  it  Is  pointless  to  contem- 
plate spending  huge  amounts  of  money 
with  little  pix)spect  that  the  Phnom  Penh 
government  can  sunlve  In  the  long  run. 
Instead  the  committee  hopes,  by  cutting 
funds,  to  stimulate  a  negotiated  end  to 
the  warfare  there.  In  the  meantime  the 
committee  supported  further  humani- 
tarian aid  and  wants  to  encourage 
humanitarian  relief  agencies  to  continue 
their  work. 

For  Vietnam  the  administration  re- 
quested economic  aid  in  the  amount  of 
$750  million.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  contended  that 
this  dollar  level  would  help  In  the  rede- 
velopment of  Vietnam.  ITie  committee 
agrees  that  a  good  program  Is  needed,  but 
it  reduced  the  request  from  $750  million 
to  S420  million  In  economic  assistance. 

Of  more  far  reaching  significance,  I  be- 
lieve. Is  9X\  amendment  I  propased  that 
was  approved  by  the  committee.  In  the 
past  the  Congi-ess  has  been  asked  to 
vote  funds  for  foreign  aid  with  only  the 
sketchiest  Idea  of  how  the.se  funds  would 
actually  be  spent.  While  Aip  and  the 
State  Department  provided  some  justifi- 
cation for  their  requests,  it  was  Impossible 
to  tell  from  the  categories  presented  to 
the  Congress  exactly  what  the  United 
States  was  doing  and  why.  Much  of 
our  aid,  quite  frankly,  was  used  to  prop 
up  client  governments  without  much 
thought  of  what  those  governments  did 
with  the  money  we  gave  them. 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  such  an  ap- 
proach made  no  sense  at  all. 

At  my  direction  my  staff  and  the  staff 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  spent 
many  weeks  ti-ying  to  untangle  our  Indo- 
china AID  program  and  look  for  ways  to 
make  It  a  sound  program  that  will  ac- 
complish tlie  goals  AID  proposed  for  it. 
The  result  was  the  committee  agreed  to 
four  general  programs  for  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  and  approved  a 
number  of  subprograms  wliich,  under 
the  committee's  bill,  will  be  carefully 
audited  by  Congress  to  insure  the  pro- 
grams are  really  carried  out. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  the  pro- 
grams approved  under  my  amendment. 
The  chief  programs  are  humanitarian 
assistance,  agiicultural  assistance  and 
Industrial  development  aid.  The  main 
thi*ust  of  the  humanitarian  assistance 
program  is  to  resettle  war  refuges  on 
reasonably  good  farmland  that  will  en- 
able them  to  be  self-supporting.  Where 
possible,  the  program  emphasizes  the  re- 
turn of  families  to  their  own  home  vil- 
lages. This  program  also  provides  for 
cliild  care  services  and  health  care.  The 
agricultural  assistance  program  is  de- 
signed to  make  Vietnam,  once  the  rice- 
bowl  of  Southeast  Asia,  self-sufficient  in 
rice  and  other  food  commodities  In  the 
shortest  possible  time.  And  the  industrial 
development  program  Ls  designed  to  help 
the  country  bepln  to  produce  goods  wloich 
can  be  sold  for  forcigir  exchange,  tlius 
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helping  to  make  the  economy  of  South 
Vietnam  more  viable  and  less  reliant  on 
outside  aid. 

If  properly  administered  and  vigilantly 
watched  by  Congress,  I  think  these  pro- 
grams have  a  fair  chance  of  paying  off. 
And  if  they  fail,  then  there  is  not  much 
point  to  continuing  to  give  economic  as- 
sistance to  Vietnami  or  to  Indochina  gen- 
erally. 

Americans  are  a  generous  people  but 
the  time  has  come,  I  believe,  when  they 
quite  rightly  want  to  know  how  their 
money  is  being  spent  abroad — they  want 
and  deserve  an  accounting  so  they  can 
determine  where  we  stand.  On  the  suc- 
cess of  our  effort  to  build  these  features 
into  the  AID  bill  this  year  rides,  I  believe, 
the  future  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  on  assistance  for  Indochina  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXCERPT 

Section  20.  Statement  of  policy — Indochina 

Section  20,  Initiated  by  Senator  Humphrey, 
Is  a  statement  of  policy  by  Congress  relative 
to  the  situation  In  Indochina. 

Congress  finds  that  the  cease-fire  promul- 
pated  in  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Ending  the 
War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  has 
not  been  observed  by  any  Vietnamese  party 
to  the  conflict.  Hostilities  of  an  offensive 
and  defensive  nature  still  continue  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  Cambodia,  the  conflict  between 
insurgent  forces  and  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment has  Intensified  resulting  in  widespread 
human  suffering  and  the  near  total  collapse 
of  the  Cambodian  national  economy. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  continu- 
ation of  the  military  struggles  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia  is  not  In  the  Interest  of 
the  parties  directly  engaged  In  the  conflicts, 
the  people  of  Indochina  or  world  peace.  In 
order  to  lessen  the  human  suffering  In  Indo- 
china and  to  bring  about  a  true  peace  there, 
the  Congress  hereby  urges  and  requests  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  un- 
dertake Immediately  the  following  measures: 

(1)  Begin  negotiations  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  towards  a  mutually  agreed 
upon  and  rapid  de-escalation  of  military  as- 


sistance on  the  part  of  the  three  principal 
suppliers  of  arms  and  material  to  all  Viet- 
namese and  Cambodian  parties  engaged  in 
conflict. 

(2)  Take  all  necessary  measures  strongly 
requesting  that  the  government  of  the 
Khmer  Republic  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
representatives  of  the  Khmer  Government  of 
National  tJnlon  which  will  lead  to  an  imme- 
diate cease-fire  and  political  settlement  of 
the  conflict.  Use  all  available  means  to  es- 
tablish contact  with  the  Khmer  Government 
of  National  Union  and  to  urge  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  negotiation.  The  United 
States  should  urge  all  Cambodian  parties  to 
use  the  good  offices  of  the  United  Nations 
or  a  respected  third  party  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  an  end  to  hostilities  and  reaching  a 
political  settlement. 

(3)  Utilize  any  public  or  private  forum  to 
negotiate  directly  with  representatives  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  seek  a  new  cease-fire 
in  Vietnam  and  full  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Ending 
the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam. 

(4)  Reconvene  the  Paris  Conference  to  seek 
full  implementation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Agreement  of  January  27,  1973  on  the 
part  of  all  Vietnamese  parties  to  the  confilct. 

(5)  Maintain  regular  and  full  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress and  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion at  regular  Intervals  on  the  progress 
toward  obtaining  a  total  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  Indochina  and  a  mutual  reduction 
of  military  assistance  to  that  area. 
Section  21.  Statement  of  principles  to  govern 

U.S.  economic  aid  to  Indochina 

Section  21,  Initiated  by  Senator  Humphrey, 
Is  a  policy  statement  by  Congress  concerning 
the  principles  which  should  guide  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs  to  Indochina. 

Congress  finds  that  after  expending  over  a 
billion  dollars  In  funds  for  economic  pur- 
poses in  Indochina  last  year,  and  vast 
amounts  in  previous  years,  that  little  in  last- 
ing economic  benefit  remains.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  funds  expended  has  been  used 
for  consumable  items  related  to  the  war  ef- 
fort. Very  little  of  otir  money  has  found  its 
way  into  capital  Investments  of  lastmg  pro- 
ductive benefit  to  the  people. 

Congress  calls  upon  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  take  Immediately  the  fol- 
lowing actions  designed  to  maximize  the 
benefit  of  United  States  economic  assistance. 

( 1 )  Organize  a  consortium  to  include  the 
multilateral    financial    Institutions    to   help 
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plan  for  Indochina  reconstruction  and  devel- 
opment; to  coordinate  multUateral  and  bi- 
U.teral  contributions  to  the  area's  economic 
recovery;  and  to  provide  continuing  advice 
to  the  recipient  nations  on  the  use  of  their 
own  and  otitside  resources. 

(2)  Develop  In  coordination  with  the  re- 
cipient governments,  other  donors  and  the 
multilateral  financial  institutions  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  Indochina  reconstruction 
and  economic  development. 

(3)  Develop  country-by-country  recon- 
struction and  development  plans,  including 
detailed  plans  for  the  development  of  Indi- 
vidual economic  sectors,  that  can  be  used  to 
Identify  and  coordinate  specific  economic  de- 
velopment projects  and  programs  and  to  di- 
rect U  S.  resources  into  areas  of  maximum 
benefit. 

(4)  Shift  the  emphasis  of  United  States 
aid  programs  from  consumption  oriented 
expenditures  to  economic  development. 

(5)  Identify  possible  structural  economic 
reforms  in  areas  such  as  taxation,  exchange 
rates,  savings  mechanisms,  internal  pricing, 
income  distribution,  land  tenure,  budgetary 
allocations,  and  corruption,  which  should  be 
undertaken  if  Indochinese  economic  devel- 
opment is  to  progress. 

(6)  Include  in  Indochina  economic  plan- 
ning and  programming  specific  performance 
criteria  and  standards  which  will  enable  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  to  Judge 
the  adequacy  of  the  recipients'  efforts  and  to 
determine  whether,  and  what  amounts  of, 
continued  American  funding  is  Justified. 

None  of  the  foregoing  is  meant  to  imply 
continuation  of  American  financial  commit- 
ment beyond  the  authorization  provided  for 
In  this  legislation. 

Section  22.  Authorization  of  economic  aasift- 
ance  for  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos 

Section  22  amends  section  802  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1975  to  provide  economic 
assistance,  other  than  Public  Law  480  as- 
sistance, to  Indochina.  The  Committee  rec- 
ommends an  authorization  of  $550,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  a  reduction  of  $389,800.- 
000  from  the  Executive  Branch  request  of 
$939,800,000.  This  is  an  Increase  of  $46,000.- 
000  above  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  $449,000,000  was  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  in  fiscal  1974. 

The  table  below  compares  the  Committee's 
recommendations  with  the  Executive  Branch 
request  and  the  program  for  fiscal  year  1974: 


Program 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Executive  branch 

request,  fiscal 

year  197b 


Committee 

rccommendalicn, 

fiscal  year  Wb 


Reduction  in 

executive  branch 

reques 


South  Vietnam - --— -  '$399,000,000 

Cambodia                      95,000,000 

Uos                            40,000,000 

Regional  programs.' 2,000,000 

AID  support  costs! 13. OOP, OOP 

Total 549,000,000 


J750,  000.  COO 

110,000,000 

5b,  200.  000 

9,  400,  000 

18,700,000 


$420,  000  000 

70,000,000 

45,  000. 000 

3, 750. 000 

11,250.000 


-$330. 000.  ceo 

-40.000.000 

- 10.  200,  COo 

-5,650,000 

-7.450,000 


S43,  300,  000 


550,000,000 


-393, 300,  000 


>  Includes  a  S50  000,000  develooment  loan. 

'The  pro  rata  share  of  AID'S  vrorldwide  technical  and  administrative  activities  which 
support  the  Indochina  program.  Separate  in  country  AID  support  costs  are  included  In 
the  country  amounts. 


*  Includes  $3,500,000  in  reimbursement  and  recoveries. 


Section  23.  Assistance  to  South  Vietnamese 
children 
This  section  insures  that  $10,000,000  will 
be  available  for  assistance  to  child  care  pro- 
grams in  South  Vietnam  in  fiscal  year  1975, 
a  $5,000,000  Increase  In  the  earmarking  for 
that  purpose  from  the  fiscal  year  1974  re- 
quirement. Funds  for  the  child  care  program 
can  be  derived  from  a  combination  of  funds 
made  available  through  the  authorization 
In  this  bill  and  local  currencies.  The  Com- 
mittee has  approved  a  specific  line  item  of 


$8,200,000  for  child  care  programs.  Thus,  an 
additional  $1,800,000  must  be  made  avail- 
able in  local  currencies. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  results  of  the  In- 
dochina war  Is  the  plight  of  millions  of  dis- 
advantaged children  left  in  Its  wake.  The 
orphaned,  the  maimed,  and  the  homeless  are 
continuing  victims  of  the  violence  In  Indo- 
china. 

The  Committee  has  noted  the  affirmative 
response  of  AID  to  the  Congressional  man- 
date of  last  year. 


Section  24.  Limitations  u:ith  respect  to 
South  Vietnam 

Section  24  contains  limitations  relative  to 
South  Vietnam  which  will  be  added  as  a  new 
section  806  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  new  subsection  (a)  of  806  establishes 
a  ceiling  of  $1,280,000,000  on  amounts  that 
niay  be  obligated  in  fiscal  yesw  1975  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  economic  or  military 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  Under  that 
ceiling  up  to  $700,000,000  can  be  for  m.ilitarv 
assistance,   $160,000,000   for  Public   Law   480 
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commodity  assistance,   and 
economic  aj^slsttvnce  as  speclflefl 


$420.000  000  for 
in  the  blU. 


'OVI^^iRillVE  DATA  ON  THE  Ctlll 
VICTNAM 


.III  millions  o>  iluilat^ 


Eiti.Tiale, 
liscalvear   fi 
1971 


jjii ill  Vietnam: 
1.  ?/;ilitaiy  acsistance 

(MASF)' 8?4.'i 

?   General  eotiomic  assist- 

ancedPKj -349.0 

^   AlUloaii  ..-  -     .  50.0 

!   PLMicUwWO 304.7 


(  lociitwe  Committp* 

brand)  recom- 

I  lupobal,  niendation 

■  yc  ir  (or  TpsoI 

1975  year  1975 


Total,  South  Vieloam.     1,  Sfa8.2 


Uev,  obl'iiational  sulhoiity  and  excels  de  en'f  article 


•  I.Kliide?  ^u(iplement,il  appnpriatioii  at 


WS.OOO.OOO. 


lacj 
a  ite 


Lac  s 


b  ilort 


pr  )je. 


til 


1 1 


I  n 


Similar  ceillugs  ha'.e  been 
p.'^st  fur  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
i-rally   eftective   la   both   lust 
ai.U'.nl  US.  txpenciitures  lu 
futly  been  almcst  twice  what 
-.  iotisly  reported  to  Congress 
.iig  was  imposed.  Tiiereafter 
substantially    within    the   liin 
The  ceiling  was  effective  in 
•.NTS  allowed  to  lapse  in  fiscal 
E:;ecnti\e   Brancli   subsequent 
.ceded  the  overall  r.moiu'.ts 
bosinnhiy  of  the  year  for  all  en 
•r.  Cambodia.  Piibllc  Law  480 
inted,  for  example.  Ironi  n  $30 
'lon  CO  &194  million.  For  nitllt 
lie      AdminiKtrailon      original 
*  167.200,000.  A  total  of  »309,30  I 
r.i.tely  used  for  thai  piirpose,  ii 
DOu.OOO  in  materiiil.s  lakcu  fro 
p;u  tment  stoc'.:c. 

Ta  Vletnarr.  the  a'cc.-.ntln^ 
nry  Ass!;  tnf-e  Service  fxmded 
r.n'.n  Is  nvw  arkiiowledged  to 
•icciu'ate  over  the  years.  No  on 
iio'.v  much  was  .-pi.nt  in  Vietna 
support  between   J966  and  19 
lucL  came  lo  liglit.  ihe  Senate 
Ajuied   Services    acted    dc-. isiv 
tlie  many  ioopiioles  in  li.e  mr 
accouniinj   for  thu;  prograni. 
of  rallUary  aid  In  the  ceiling 
nam  1,<!  Intended  to  complerne 
'aken  by  the  House  of  Repres^ 
ine  Senate  on  the  Depavtmeni- 
r-'oprtatlon  Bill. 

Paragraph  (3i  of  806ia)  pro 
.iuiioiis  by  major  categories  a 
or  project  under  each  of  these  c 
;;rovisiou  rind  the  speclflc  aut 
Cnmbodla  and  Laos  vve»e  initi 
■.or  Case. 

'{'he  Committee  has  appiov 
programs  for  economic 
Viecnhm.  'Jhe&e  are:   (A 
Mii*nce:    iB)    Agricultural 
tiidustrirtl  Development  Aid  a 
.aiieo-.is  which  includes  funds 
oi  petroleum  and  for  suiipcrt 
aiistiSon  la  Vietnam. 

Kach  i>f  these  four  categor 
i:i  ii.-.elf.  No  transfer  of  funds 
iotir  general  catP£;orics  is 
■  hi'.t  pctroleiim   procured   in 
atithori  ;ation  may  be  used  for 
ai.y   of   the   other   three    ma 
T:-.ausfer-;    within   nny   of   the 
of  the  fonr  major  categories 
Kind  of  response  to  changing 
ure  permitted  provided  timely 
to   Congress  before   any 
forward. 

Onder   nn    amendment.    alK< 
Senator   Case,   approved  by 
f  und<  available  for  military 
dochi'.ia  nifty  be  transferred  for 


or 


trans  fer 


tl  e 
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700.0 


160.6 


160.0 


395.6        1,280.0 


cyiacted  in  the 
y  were  gen- 
es.  Whereas 
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s   prescribed. 
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y   grossly   ex- 
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.000  was  ulti- 
cli'ding  $250,- 
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der  the  Mil:- 
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have  been  In- 
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ides  authori- 

by  program 
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lied  by  Senn- 

i  d  four  major 

assists  nee  to  South 
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Ed 


11  s 


is  Cdhiplete 
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perpiltted  except 

t  D  of  the 

he  support  of 

or   programs. 

subcategories 

a  reasonable 

circumstances 

lotlce  is  given 

is   carried 


initiated    by 

Committee, 

ivsilstance  to  In- 

unnanitarian 


relief  and  economic  development  programs 
within  each  coyntry,  on  a  covmtry-by- 
cotmtry  basi?.  Transfers  cannot  be  made  from 
one  country  to  another.  This  discretionary 
feature  of  the  bill  should  a-sslst  further  tlie 
development  of  hnni&uftarlan  assistance  pro- 
grams the  Coniniitt*c. deems  crucial  for  Viet- 
nam. ^^ 

The  most  cmclal  orthe  programs  approved 
for  Vietnam  Is  that  for  humanitarian  relief, 
for  which  the  Committee  has  allocated  $95.- 
000.000.  The  Committee  hopes  that  a  con- 
certed effort  will  be  made  to  prevent  the  use 
of  United  States  funds  for  the  support  of 
i?o-called  refugees  activities;  which  have  di- 
rect political  oi« military  objectives.  One  way 
!n  which  this  can  be  done  Is  to  begin  to  pro- 
vide more  United  States  support  to  volun- 
tary and  intenurtlonal  agencies  working  la 
the  refugee  field.  Tills  Is  largely  a  local  cost 
program  and  the  Committee  seeks  to  in'surc 
that  both  dollars  and  the  pla.ster8  which 
they  gejierate  are  iised  for  the  Intended  pur- 
pose. 

Assistpuce  in  apricultnral  prodi'Ctlon  is 
the  next  most  valid  iieed  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  Committee  has  recommended  that  $188- 
000.000  be  nsed  for  this  purpose.  The  Com- 
mittee Is  of  the  view  that  AID  should  mo'-e 
av%ny  from  placing  fiirlher  emphasis  c>ii 
capital  intensive  agriculture. 

.^ddltlonal  data  concerning;  the  Commit- 
tee"'- recommendations  follows: 

/.  Humanitarian  assistance         ' 

Millions 
.MD  recommended  budget: 
Refugee  relief  and  resettlement .  $86.  5 

Child    cf^re... 8  2 

Health   care .   _ 10.3 

City  to  farm  program \ 30.0 


A 


lotRl  AID  recommoadatlons.   135.0 

Commit  lee  authorizat  ion : 

Refugee  relief  and  resctilemeni.  CC.  5 

Child    care 8.2 

HealDi   care lO.S 

City  to  farm  program 10.0 


Total  authorizatiou- 


95.0 


1  he  Committee  approved  Ihe  full  requests 
made  for  child  care  and  health  care.  Child 
care  fiinds  should  be  targeted  to  help  pro- 
vide Immediate  necessities  such  as  food  stuffs 
find  training  supplies.  Moreover,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  child  care  concepts 
to  foster  homfeS  which  are  in  dire  need  of 
upgrading.  Every  effort  should  also  be  made 
to  find  ways  to  make  child  cure  centers  self- 
su£Bcient  If  possible. 

Urban  squalor,  both  in  Salmon  and  other 
urban  centers.  Is  a  resttlt  of  years  of  war. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  try  to 
make  a  living  as  best  they  can  under  the 
circumstances.  While  this  was  poaslble  when 
large  numbers  of  American  soldiers  and  sup- 
port personnel  were  In  Vietnam,  it  is  far  more 
difficult  today.  Soaring  Inflation  and  a  de- 
pressed economy  and  the  continuhig  v.ar 
make  the  urban  poor  a  very  real  tiireat  to 
the.  regime.  If  it  Is  po.sslbit?  to  work  out  a 
laud  acquisltloti  program  to  relocate  many 
formerly  agrarian  people,  auch  an  effort 
should  be  supported.  Howe ler  the  prospects 
for  a  rapid  traruifer  of  poor  urban  families 
to  the  country  side  seems  dim.  Consequently, 
oTily  part  of  tlie  request  for  the  "City  to 
Farm  '  program  is  approved  in  this  recom- 
mended budget. 

The  problem  faced  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  concerning  refugees  and 
iha  urban  masses  was  summarized  In  this 
way  In  a  recent  report  by  the  Committee 
staff :  .- 

■'The  refugccb  and  utban  unemployed  pre- 
se.it  a  real  dilemnia  to  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment. If  the  people  remain  in  the  camps 
and  cities,  they  pre.sent  s^  political  problems 
as  well  as  a  further  welfare  burden  on  an 
already  over-extended  national  budget   Mo-.  - 


Inp  them  to  rural  areas,  as  proposed,  would 
shift  the  economic  support  burden  from  the 
national  budget  to  the  people  themselves 
and  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  land- 
presuming  land  Is  a\-«llable.  However,  the 
transfer  of  people  out  of  camps  and  the  cities 
creates  a  population  control  problem  by  ex- 
posing them  to  contact  with  the  Vict  Cong. 
The  compronitse  between  military  control 
and  economic  sun-lval  Is  the  placement  of 
wf.r  victims  on  previously  uncultivated  land 
in  government  controlled  or  marginally  con- 
trolled areas,  fiut  these  new  lands  require 
large  amounts  of  capital  Investment  for 
rouds  and  land  clearing  to  make  them  ac- 
cez>slblb  and  arable.  The  losers  are  the  war 
V  ictims  themselves  who  see  destined  to  suf- 
fer no  matter  where  they  are." 

JI.  Agricultural  assi.-'tatu-e 
.\    AID  recommended  budget:  Millioiis 

fertilizer.  OL,  and  pesticides $185 

Rural    credit 60 

Canal  dredging 10 

Low  lift  pimips 4 

Flih  farm  development 4 

Salt  water  Intrusion.. 11 


Totpl  AID  recommendations. 


274 


K.  Committee  authorization: 
Fertilizer,  POL,  and  pesticides 150 


Rural   credit. 

Rural  credit 

Canal  dredging 

Low  lift  pumps 

Fii,h  farm  development. 


20 

20 

10 

4 

4 


Total  authorization. 188 

Tlie  Rc-publlc  of  Vietnam  has  the  capacity 
to  become  self-sufflclcnt  In  essential  food- 
rti'ffs  and.  even  with  Its  Increased  popula- 
tion, a  major  exporter  of  food  products  and 
forestry  products  stich  as  raw  and  finished 
Uimber.  But  radical  change  will  be  needed 
lor  tills  to  come  about.  A  significant  problem 
is  the  contlnxiatlon  of  the  war  which  makes 
the  development  of  the  forestry  and  rtibber 
industries  virtually  Inipos.'lble.  The  war  also 
dUnlnlthed  the  amotmt  of  available  crop 
growing  land — especially  rice  areas — and  in- 
terrupted the  food  distribution  system. 

Even  in  light  of  these  conditions  progress 
has  been  made  In  expanding  food  produc- 
tion, especially  rice,  through  the  Introduc- 
lion  of  hybrid  rice  plants  which  require 
fertilizer  and  pesticides  for  growth.  The 
United  States  should  encourage  South  Viet- 
nam to  continue  to  work  toward  self-suffi- 
ciency in  food  produclio:i. 

Less  funds  than  were  rccjutoted  are  being 
made  available  for  the  purcna.<.e  of  fertilizer, 
POL.  and  insecticirlcs  as  an  inducement  to 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  work 
toward  converting  the  currently  subsidized 
atrricultural  system  to  self-sufficient  system. 

///.    Irriuftrial   development 
A.  .MD  recommended  budget:  ^Tillions 

Commodities    for    Industrial    pro- 


duction  

Industrial    credit 

Industrial  park 

Urea  plant 

Export  processing  zone. 
Highway  construction. 
Devclopn.eiii  planning. 


155.0 

40.0 

5.0 

80.0 

5.0 

3.4 

.6 


Total  AID  recommendations..  289.0 

B.  Committee  authorization: 
CommodlUes    for    Industrial    de- 
velopment    85.0 

Industrial  credit . 10.  0 

Development  planning .6 


Total    authorization 95.6 

The  Committee  has  made  subatantial  re- 
ti.'ctions  In  the  Industrial  development  cate- 
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gof7.  In  the  Oommtttee'a  Tlew,  htimanitarlan 
and  agrlctilturmt  needs  an  tti*  moat  Im- 
portant to  tb*  VlatnaDUB*  uul  Industrial 
development  Is  of  far  less  signlflcanoe  when 
ii  comes  to  deciding  how  to  divide  the 
limited  funds  available. 

IV.    ilisccllaneoui 

Millions 

Tran.--portation   $30.0 

biippori  of  AID  mission 11.4 

The  last  category  Is  assistance  to  help  pro- 
vide fuel  and  other  commodity  support  to 
Vietnam's  transportation  system  and  to  pay 
for  Uie  costs  of  AID'S  administrative  and 
technical  activities  which  are  not  direetly 
rharseable  to  a  specific  project. 

Implementation    of    ceilins; 

Tl.o  new  subsections  (c),  (d)  and  (ej  con- 
tain further  specifics  concerning  the  celling 
imposed  on  spending  for  South  Vietnam. 

New  subsection  (c)  provides  that  In  com- 
puting the  limitations  on  obligation  author- 
ity under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any 
liical  year,  there  shall  be  Included  In  the 
compiitatlou  the  value  of  any  goods,  sup- 
pliev,  materials,  equipment  services,  person- 
i;t»l  or  advisers  provided  to,  for,  or  on  behalf 
of  South  Vietnam  In  the  fiscal  year  by  gift, 
donation,  loan,  lease  or  otherwise.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  subsection,  "value"  means  the 
the  fair  market  value  of  any  goods,  supplies. 
materials,  or  equipment  provided  to,  for,  or 
on  behalf  of  South  Vietnam  but  in  no  ca.se 
less  than  33 'i  per  centum  of  the  amount  the 
United  States  paid  at  the  time  the  goods, 
supplies,  materials,  or  equipmei.t  were  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States. 

New  subsection  (d)  provides  tliat  no  funds 
juay  be  obligated  for  any  of  the  ptirposes 
described  in  subsection  (a)  lu,  to,  for,  or  on 
behalf  of  South  Vietnam  In  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1975,  unless  the 
funds  have  been  specifically  authorized  by 
lair  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section.  In  no  case  shall  funds  in  any 
amount  in  excess  of  the  amount  specifically 
authorized  by  law  for  any  fiscal  year  be  obli- 
gated for  any  purpose  during  the  fiscal  year. 

New  subsection  (e)  states  that  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  section,  whenever 
any  request  Is  made  to  the  Congress  for  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  use  In,  for,  or  on 
t;eh«lf  of  South  Vietnam  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  President  shall  furnish  a  written  report 
to  the  Congress  explaining  the  purpose  for 
v.hich  the  funds  are  to  be  used  in  the  fiscal 
year. 

New  sxibsection  (f )  requires  the  President 
to  stibmlt  to  the  Congress  within  thirty  day.= 
after  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  each  fl.<!cal 
\car.  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  which 
'oeguis  July  1,  1074,  a  wTltteu  report  sliowing 
the  total  amount  of  funds  obligated  in,  for. 
or  on  behalf  of  South  Vietnam  during  the 
preceding  quarter  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  specifies  that  It  shall  include 
a  general  breakdown  of  the  total  amount 
obligated,  describhig  the  different  purposes 
lor  which  the  funds  were  obligated  and  the 
tot^il  amount  obligated  for  each  purpo.se. 

AVif  Subsection  {gt  Limitations  on  U.S. 
Personnel  in  Vietnam. — Subsection  tg)  es- 
tablislies  ceilings  on  the  number  of  Amer- 
icans and  enactment  of  this  bill.  This  ceiUng 
applies  to  both  direct  hire  and  personnel  em- 
ployed by  government  contractors.  Further 
reduction.s  in  the  ceilings  are  to  become  ef- 
lective  twelve  montli,s  tliereafter.  Within  the 
ceiling  on  American  personnel  a  subcelling  is 
imposed  on  the  number  of  memt)ers  of  the 
U.S.  aimed  services  and  all  direct  hire  and 
I'.mtracior  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
'K'fense.  The  intent  of  the  Committee  is  that 
'iieie  liuiuations  shall  apply  to  both  perma- 
i'eutiy  authorized  and  so-called  temporary 
Uiiiy  personnel. 

Tlie  ceilings  are  as  follows: 
CXX 20»D— Part  25 


OOD 
Overall  personnel 

3d  country 
nationals 

As  of  6  monlhs  from  enact- 

A  000         2.  500 
3, 000         1, 500 

800 

As  ot  12  months  t(«ni  aiiact- 
ment --- 

too 

Of  the  5,200  total  personnel  who  were  in 
South  Vietnam  as  of  May  1974  some  3,650 
were  military  or  DOD;  of  these  approximately 
850  were  civUian  direct  hire  DOD  employee.^, 
2,600  were  DOD  contractors  and  200  v  ere 
uniformed  military  (50  attaches  and  150 
:!ilarlue  guards).  The  Committee  was  in- 
formed a  year  ago  that  by  January  1974,  all 
DOD  direct  hire  personnel  and  all  but  2,000 
contractors  would  be  phased  out.  It  was  fur- 
ther assured  that  "very  soon  thereafter"  con- 
tractor personnel  would  number  only  500.  As 
Indicated,  these  pledges  have  not  been  met. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  Is  that  TJ.S. 
personnel  are  continuing  to  provide  substan- 
tial direct  maintenance  and  operational  sup- 
port to  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces.  By  this 
time,  the  contractors  were  to  liave  trained 
Sotith  Vietnamese  to  t«ke  over  their  Jobs  but 
this  has  not  occurred.  Imposition  of  these 
celllnss  should  stimulate  the  turnover  to  the 
Vietnamese  of  Jobs  that  are  now  being  per- 
formed by  U.S.  contractors. 

The  progressively  declining  ctlliiig  for  U.S 
supported  third  country  national  persotmcl 
is  also  Intended  to  foster  South  Vletnan5e.se 
self-sufficiency.  Unless  the  so-called  "TCN'.s" 
are  controlled,  departing  Americans  v.iil 
simply  be  replaced  with  other  foreigners. 
Given  the  skill  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  their  long  exposure 
to  American  training  and  example,  there  is 
no  Justification  for  continuing  this  practice. 

New  subsection  (h)  states  that  nothing  In 
the  new  section  shall  be  construed  as  a  com- 
mitment by  the  United  States  to  defend 
South  Vietnam. 

Section  -3.  Limitatiouii  uilh  rc^jtecl  to 
Cambodia 

Section  25  would  add  a  new  section  807  to 
the  Act  providing  for  limitations  with  respec"; 
to  Cambodia. 

The  new  subsection  (a)  wovild  set  a  ceiling 
of  $347,000,000  ill  fiscal  year  1975  on  obliga- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  providing  economic 
or  military  assistance  to  Cambodia.  It  fur- 
ther specifies  categories  of  assistance  within 
the  overall  celling  as  follows:  military  assist- 
ance $200,000,000;  Public  Law  480  commodity 
assistance  $77,000,000;  and  economic  a.sslst- 
ance  $70,000,000. 


which  the  Committee  has  allocated  $20  mil- 
lion. Unfortunately,  both  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Cambodian  Oovemmeni 
have  been  slow  to  respond  to  the  humani- 
tarian needs  of  the  Cambodian  people.  At 
present  almost  all  relief  work  In  Cambodia 
Is  being  carried  out  by  voluntary  agencies. 
The  Committee  strongly  approves  of  this 
means  of  providing  relief  and  v.-lll  expect  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to 
pro'.ide  ilie  maxlmttm  possible  support  to 
snch  agencies.  Including  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  from  the  fund.s 
authorized.  In  this  connection,  the  Commit- 
tee has  written  into  the  bill  a  provision 
which  exempts  voluntary  agency  personnel 
from  the  ceilings  on  American  and  third- 
coxmtry  national  personnel. 

The  Committee  has  reduced  the  commod- 
itv  import  atithorlzatlon  for  Cambodia  from 
$■71  million  to  $31  mUlion.  Even  the  most 
casual  observer  In  Phnom  Penh  Is  keenly 
aware  that,  while  the  mass  of  the  Cambodian 
population  Is  suffering  Intensely  from  the 
v.ar,  Cambodian  government  officials  and 
businessmen  are  enjoying  an  Improved 
standard  of  living — ^whlch  can  only  have 
come  from  one  source — the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
Cambodia  Is  perhaps  the  wttstandlng  ex- 
ample of  the  failure  of  the  "trickle -do wii" 
on  which  U.S.  aid  to  Indochina  appears  to 
be  predicated. 

(CONOHHC  ASSISTANCl  CATtGOHItS    CAMBOOI* 
|ln  EiiillioA:;  of  (loUarsI 


COiMPVRATI\s     n.'.TA     rONCCRNINC    THt     ."FIIING    !  OR 
CAMBOOIA 

|iii  niiHioits  of  dullarsi 

Executive 

brancli 

F  tiinate,     reouest 

fiscal  year  fiscal  year 

im           197S 

Committee 

reconi- 

msntUUoii 

fiscal  yeiir 

1975 

CamhoOia: 
Military  a>siststve  ...        399.3         391.3 
Gpi^eral  economic   ao?i'.t- 

ance(IPR).  ..         95.0         llO.'; 

Public  Law  480  .              .         194.2           77.0 

200. 0 

70.0 
77  0 

Ijtal.Cambod.a    688.5        57«.3 

347.0 

;  Includes  !;u|)p1y  operations  and  excess  tlefense  article";. 
liicimlC's5":M,O0O.OOi)  111  Oeparlment  of  Defense  stock <;. 

The  Committee  has  specified  four  nren^  of 
approved  programming  for  use  of  the  $70.- 
000.000  hi  economic  assistance  re(x>mmended 
for  Cambodia.  These  are  humanitarian,  com- 
modity imports,  multilateral  stabilization 
aud  technical  support.  Clearly  the  most 
urL,fiit   of   these   is  humanitarian   relief  for 


HuniAiiit.iiian ..   . 

Comcnod'ty  import 

MijItHattfia!  stabilizatiOR  .. 
Tectinttal  support  and  partM- 
pa*;' liainiiis -- 


Total. 


Liecutive 

Biaiirh 
pioposril 

Comiiitt'-e 

i8C4ini- 

nieniiKtion 

20.0 
71  0 
17.5 

20.0 
31.  D 
17.  S 

1.5 

1.5 

110.0 

70.0 

The  new  subsection  (b>  prohibits  the 
transfer  of  economic  assistance  or  Public  Lav. 
480  funds  for  use  for  military  aid  purpo8e.s 
and  altio  prohibits  transfers  within  the  four 
categories  of  economic  assistance. 

The  new  subsections  (c),  (d).  (e)  and  (fi 
relate  to  the  implementation  of  this  ceiling 
on  obligations  for  Cambodia  i-equlrementt. 
identical  to  those  explained  lu  the  analysis 
of  the  new  section  806. 

Tiie  new  subsiection  (gt  reduces  the  cur- 
reiit  ceiling  on  CJS.  personnel  in  Cambodia 
from  200  to  176  and  on  US.  financed  third - 
country  national  personnel  from  85  to  75.  1' 
would  exempt  personuel  of  voluntary  relief 
agencies  in  Cambodia  from  the  ceiling.  Lan- 
guage is  Uicluded  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
ceiling  on  CS  personnel  includes  contrf.cL 
personnel. 

The  reductions  contained  in  subsection  <e  1 
are  designed  to  reduce  our  official  Involve- 
ment m  Cambcxlia  and  to  begin  the  process 
of  eliminating  Cambodian  dependence  on  the 
United  States.  They  parallel  the  Commlttee'.- 
Rction  m  reducing  the  level  of  U.S.  milltar;, 
expenditures  in  Cambodia  lu  the  event  the 
war  is  still  going  on  in  Cambodia  next  year 
the  Committee  expeti.s  lo  lower  the  person- 
nel celling*  stiU  further  in  FY  1976. 

While  it  would  appear  that  the  Embassy 
in  Phnom  Penh  has  made  an  effort — not  al- 
w«k-.s  successful — to  remain  within  the  letter 
of  the  per.sonnel  restrictions.  It  is  evident 
tliat  American  persomicl  have  become  iu- 
ereasingiy  involved  in  a  vast  range  of  sup- 
port and  advisory  efforts,  generally  not  in- 
cluding tactical  military  advice,  designed  to 
ccmipensate  for  the  ii'-adequacy  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Government.  This  e.^panslon  of  the 
A!i-.fii'-:U!  vole  in  Cambodia  is  contriry  to  the 
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Intent  of  the  original  Congressional  person- 
nel restriction.  The  Comn^ttee  bellevee  that 
by  limiting  the  number  of  Americans  In 
Cambodia  the  degree  of  American  Involve- 
ment In  Cambodian  affaim  can  be  more  ef- 
fectively controlled  and,  ifrius  limits  can  b» 
put  on  Cambodia's  dependence  upon  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  is  now  evident  that  the  Com- 
mittee underestimated  tlje  energy  and  re- 
s<jurcefulness  of  200  Executive  Branch  rep- 
resentatives in  Phnom  Penh. 

While  reducing  the  level  of  US.  personnel 
in  Cambodia,  particularly*  the  military,  the 
Conunittee  also  adopted!  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senators  Casey  Symington,  and 
Humphrey,  designed  to  entourage  expansion 
of  private  relief  activities  in  Cambodia.  At 
present  these  are  being  ckirrled  cut  almost 
exclusively  by  American  voluntary  nonprofit 
organizations  and  by  the  Ifiternational  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  "ijhe  Committee  has 
been  informed  that  these'  organizations  are 
willing  to  expand  their  oberatlons  In  order 
to  meet  the  increasing  hmmanitarian  needs 
of  the  Cambodian  people,  hn  order  to  do  so. 
however,  the  relief  organizations  need  U.S. 
funds  to  support  their  pefsonnel  since  they 
have  now  reached  the  limit  of  their  own  re- 
sources. To  date.  AID  has|been  unwilling  to 
provide  personnel  support  jCunds  to  the  relief 
agencies  since,  if  it  did  bo.  the  personnel 
supported  would  be  subjetk  to  the  personnel 
ceilings.  The  Committee  questions  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  Emt^assy's  decision  to 
give  priority  In  its  persohnel  allocation  to 
military  personnel,  who  ndw  account  for  124 
of  the  authorized  total  o|  200.  rather  than 
to  Increasing  the  number! working  on  relief 
programs.  i 

The  new  subsection  (hi  carries  over  the 
provision  from  subsection  655(g)  which 
states  that  the  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  defend  Cambodia. 

Subsection  (b)  of  sectlen  25  repeals  sec- 
tions 655  and  656  of  the  ''orelgn  Assistance 
Act  since  they  will  become  < 
enactment  of  this  act. 


Section  26.  Limitations  u:i'.h  respect  to  Laos 


io- 


Section  26  win  enact  a 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Actjof 
establish  a  ceiling  on  am 
tribution  of  United  States 
for   flBcal   year    1975 
new  section  808  Imposes 
000,000   on   obligations 
providing  military  and 
1o  Laos  in  fiscal  year  1975 
$55,000,000  Is  allowed  for 
and   J45.000.000  Is  allowed 
sistance.  which  Is  allocateld 
gorles.  The  table  below  pro  vld 
data  on  assistance  for  Lao ! 


1  lew  section  808  to 

1961  which  will 

specify  the  dls- 

asslfitance  to  Laos 

Subsection    (a)    of  the 

celling  of  $100.- 

the   purpose  of 

ecfcnomlc  assistance 

Under  the  celling. 

ifiUltary  assistance 

for  economic  aa- 

Into  four  cate- 

es  comparative 


AOS 


ASSISTANCE  TO 
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Military  assistance "81. 

General   economic  assist- 
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Public  Law  480 3. 

Total.  Laos 125. 


>  New  obligalional  authoiity  and  eic 
'  Military  assistance  service  lunded. 

>  Includes  supply  operations  and  e«i 


assis  tance 


Four   categories   of 
for  Laos  are:   humanltariab 
and    development;    stabi]iz|ition 
nical  support.  For  these  ca 
mittee  recommends  the  fol 


obsolete  upon  the 
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year 
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ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  CATEGORIES,  LOSS 


Executive 
branch  Committee 

request     recommendation 


>90.9 

55.2 
.3 


•55.0 
45.0 


146.4 


100.0 


1.  Humanitarian... J15,300,000  $13,000,000 

2.  Reconstruction  and  de- 

velopment  22.400,000  9,900,000 

3.  Slabilizalion 17,500,000  17,500,000 

4.  Technical  suppoit (6,300,000)  4,600,000 

Total 55,200,000  45,000,000 


The  Copimittee  has  not  reduced  the  Lao 
program  In  proportion  to  other  Indochina 
programsj  Laos  alone  among  the  Indochina 
states  has  reached  a  political  settlement  and 
the  Lab  people  deserve  encouragement  and 
assistance  in  making  their  government  work. 
The  amount  approved  reflects  the  limit  of 
what  they  can  effectively  absorb.  It  will  not 
be  sufficieat,  however,  to  sustain  Vientiane 
society  In  the  manner  to  which  it  became 
accustomed  In  the  days  of  the  massive  Amer- 
ican presence."  The  reduction  made  in  the 
Lao  program  came  primarily  out  of  "recon- 
struction" where  AID  requested  $11  million 
to  buUd  two  dikes,  neither  of  which  required 
any  dollar  Inputs.  The  AID  request  for  dollars 
for  this  purpose  appeared  to  be  but  an 
effort  to  obtain  additional  free  foreign  ex- 
change for  Laos  froni  the  Congress. 

United  States  policy  in  Laos  Is  designed 
to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
national  reconciliation.  To  this  end.  United 
States  assistance  must  operate  within  the 
terms  ol  the' agreements  on  a  cease-fire  and 
a  coalition  government  signed  by  the  Laotian 
parties  In  February  and  September,  1973. 
Since  that  latter  agreement  establishes  a 
Proviaional  Government  of  National  Union, 
American  aid  should  be  channeled  to  the 
extent  possible  through  that  government. 
Also,  insofar  as  is  possible,  U.S.  programs 
for  humanitarian  assistance,  recontructlon, 
and  development  sjiould  be  available  to  all 
areas  of  Laos  and  should  be  directed  wherever 
the  need  Is  greatest  and  the  assistance 
desired. 

The  new  subsection  (b)  prohibits  transfer 
of  economic  assistance  funds  authorized  for 
Laos  for  use  as  military  assistance.  Military 
assistance  funds  may  be  transferred  to  and 
used  in  the  economic  assistance  categories 
In  accordance  with  the  new  section  809. 
There  shall  be  no  transfers  of  funds  between 
the  four  economic  a.ssistance  categories. 

The  new  subsection  (c)  through  (f)  relate 
to  implementation  of  this  celling  for  Laos, 
and  are  identical  to  those  explained  in  the 
analysis  of  section  806. 

The  new  subsection  (g)  states  that  the 
new  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  com- 
mitment by  the  United  Stales  to  defend 
Laos. 

Section  27.  Transfer  of  Funds 

Seel  ion  27  adds  a  hew  section  809  to  the 
Foreign   Assistance   Act. 

Subsection  (a)  prohibits  use  of  the  trans- 
fer authority  of  section  610  of  the  Act  to 
add  to.  or  take  away  from,  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  assistance  to  South  Vietnam, 
Ciimbodia,  or  Laos.  * 

Subsection  (bl,  initiated  by  Senator  Case, 
provides  that  any  funds  made  available  for 
military  assistance  for  South  Vietnam,  Laos, 
or  Cambodia  may  be  used  for  war  relief, 
reconstruction,  or  general  economic  develop- 
ment purposes. 


;  defense  articles. 
5  defense  articles. 
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FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  12471.  and  a.sk  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
12471)  to  amend  section  522  of  the  United 
States  Code,  known  as  the  Freedom  of  in- 
formation Act,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  25.  1974  at 
page  32598.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  coioference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
conferee  on  this  bill,  I  have  seen  several 
significant  changes  made  to  the  bill 
which,  in  my  view,  makes  it  a  more  work- 
able measure.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  corrections  go  far  enough. 

While  we  were  in  conference,  the 
President  sent  a  letter  to  the  conferees 
pointing  out  his  objections  to  the  bill. 
The  provision  that  appears  to  concern 
the  executive  branch  the  most  is  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  that  places  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  an  agency  to  satisfy  a  court 
that  a  document  because  it  concerns 
military  or  intelligence  secrets  and  diplo- 
matic relations  is  in  fact  properly  classi- 
fied. If  the  court  is  not  convinced  that 
the  agency  has  adequately  carried  the 
burden,  the  document  wiU  be  disclosed. 

Yet,  while  this  bill  transfers  the  au- 
thority to  declassify  documents  from 
the  executive  branch  to  the  courts,  it 
provides  no  standards  to  govern  the  re- 
view of  the  documents.  The  judge  is 
given  the  documents  and  then  is  ca.st 
upon  a  sea  without  any  lighthouses  cr 
buoys  to  point  out  the  shoals  and  rocks 
to  make  his  decision  whether  the  docu- 
ments are  properly  classified. 

No  standards  are  created  to  guide  a 
judge  in  reviewing  the  documents.  He 
can  release  the  documents  if,  in  his  own 
view,  they  are  not  properly  classified, 
even  if  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  any  other  agency 
head  certifies  that  the  documents  are 
properly  classified.  This  is  a  provision 
that  is  not  only  distrustful  in  nature;  it 
is  unreasonable. 

President  Ford,  in  his  letter  to  the 
conferees  cited  tliese  concerns  and  said: 
I  simply  cannot  accept  a  provision  that 
wotild  risk  exposure  c>f  our  military  or  in- 
telligence secrets  and  diplomatic  relations 
because  of  a  Judicially  perceived  failure  to 
satisfy  a  burden  of  proof.  My  great  respect 
for  the  courts  does  not  prevent  me  from 
observing  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  have 
the  background  and  expertise  to  gauge  the 
ramifications  that  a  release  of  a  document 
may  have  upon  our  national  security.  The 
Constitution  commits  this  responsibility  and 
authority  to  the  President. 

Despite  these  strong  words  and  valid 
concerns,  the  majority  of  the  conferees 
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refu.icd  to  change  the  provision  vesting 
a  power  in  the  courts  to  declassify  docu- 
ments    classified     by     a    Government 

ii'^eucy. 

■  Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  there  are 
tome  mistakes  in  judgment  about  clas- 
sification and  that  there  are  some  abuses 
of  the  system.  But  there  are  administra- 
tive procedures  for  dealing  with  these 
riistakes  and  abuses.  If  a  citizen  wants 
access  to  a  classified  document,  he  may 
request  declassification  imder  Executive 
Order  11652.  If  his  request  for  declassifi- 
catiwi  is  refused,  he  may  appeal  to  the 
liead  of  the  agency.  If  his  request  is  again 
refused,  lie  can  appeal  to  the  Interagency 
Classification  Review  Committee — a 
committee  designed  to  correct  erroneous 
classifications  and  in  general,  be  a 
watchdog  over  the  classification  system. 

Tills  bill,  however,  ignores  tliis  admin- 
istrative mechanism  and  vests  in  the 
courts  the  power  to  declassify  documents 
and  release  them  to  all  the  world. 

The  President,  in  his  letter  to  the  con- 
ferees, said  that  he  could  not  accept  a 
pi-onsion  that  would  risk  exposure  of  our 
national  defense  or  foreign  relations 
secrets.  I  cannot  accept  such  a  pro\'ision 
cither. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoas  con- 
sent that  the  text  ol  President  Fords 
August  20  letter  be  printed  In  ilie  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
WaShiuotOil.  Aug.  20.  19T4. 
S«->Jiatoi-  Euv.-.vku  litN.v:.!). . 
V.S.  Senate, 
T^ashington,  D.C. 

Demi  Ted:  I  appreciate  the  time  >ou  have 
piven  me  to  study  the  amendments  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (HJl.  124711 
presently  before  you,  so  that  I  could  provide 
yon  my  peraonal  vievra  on  this  bill. 

I  share  youi-  concerns  for  improving  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  sgree  that 
now,  after  eight  years  in  existence,  the  time 
is  ripe  to  reassess  this  profound  and  viorth- 
\\Wle  legislation.  Certainly,  no  other  recoit 
legislation  more  closely  eno^mpa.-ses  my  ob- 
jectives for  open  Governmeut  than  the 
philosophy  u.iderlying  the  Freedom  of  lufi.i- 
nuillou  Act. 

Altbc>ugh  many  of  the  provisions  that  ."xre 
liow  before  you  in  Conference  will  be  expen- 
sive la  their  implementation.  I  belie\e  that 
most  ■^•ould  more  effectively  assure  to  the 
public  an  open  Executive  branch.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  administrative  burdens  are 
not  by  themselves  sufficient  obstacles  to  pre- 
vent progress  in  Govemment.  and  I  will 
therefore  not  coinineut  on  thos^e  aspects  of 
the  bill. 

There  are,  however,  more  .signiticant  costs 
lo  Government  that  would  be  exacted  by 
this  bill— not  in  doUai-  terms,  but  relating 
more  fuudameutally  to  the  way  Government, 
snd  the  Executive  branch  In  particular,  has 
ond  must  function.  In  evaluating  the  costs, 
I  must  take  care  to  avoid  seriously  impairing 
the  Government  we  all  seek  to  make  more 
open.  I  am  concerned  with  some  of  the  pro- 
visions which  are  before  you  as  well  as  some 
which  I  understand  you  may  not  have  con- 
bidered.  I  want  to  share  my  concerns  with 
yott  so  that  we  may  accommodate  our  reser- 
vations In  achieving  a  common  objective. 

A  provision  which  appears  In  the  Ben;ite 
version  of  the  bill  but  not  In  the  House  ver- 
sion requires  a  cotirt,  whenever  Its  decision 
;.{rant.<i  withheld  documents  to  a  complain- 
•int.  to  identify  the  employee  responsible  for 
tlie  v.Sthholdlng  and  to  determine  whether 


the  w'ithhcdding  was  "without  (a)  reatoi.- 
able  basis  in  law"  if  the  complainant  so  re- 
cjuests.  If  such  a  finding  is  made,  the  court 
is  required  to  direct  the  agency  to  suspend 
that  employee  without  pay  or  to  tzYe  dis- 
ciplinary or  corrective  action  against  lilm. 

Although  I  liave  doubts  about  the  appro- 
priateness of  divertUig  the  direction  of  liti- 
gation from  the  di.sclosure  of  information 
to  career-affect  Uig  disciplinary  liearings 
about  employee  conduct,  I  am  most  coii- 
'ierneU  with  the  inhibiting  effect  upon  ilie 
vigorous  and  effective  conduct  of  offici;il 
duties  t'lat  this  potential  personal  liability 
will  have  ttpon  employees  re.-.ponsibIe  for  the 
exercise  of  these  Judgments.  Neither  the  best 
inverests  of  Oovermnent  nor  the  public 
v.ould  be  served  by  sub.lecting  an  employee 
to  this  kind  of  personal  liabiiUy  for  the 
performance  of  his  official  ditties. 

Any  potential  harm  to  successful  ccni- 
p'.sinants  is  more  appropriately  rectified  by 
the  award  of  attorney  fees  to  him.  Further- 
more, placing  In  the  Judiciary  the  require- 
ment to  InltiaUy  determine  the  appropriate- 
ness of  an  employee  s  conduct  and  to  Initiate 
discipline  is  both  unprecedented  and  imwi:-e. 
Judgments  concerning  employee  discipline 
mtist,  in  the  Interests  of  both  fairness  and 
effective  personnel  mana^ment,  be  made 
initially  by  his  supervisors  and  judicial  in- 
volvement should  then  follow  in  the  tradi- 
tional form  of  reriew. 

There  are  provisions  m  lx>ih  bills  which 
would  plate  the  burden  of  proof  upon  an 
agency  to  satisfy  a  court  that  a  document 
flassified  b?cause  it  concerns  military  or  in- 
ttlligence  (incltiding  ii:telIiEence  sources 
and  me' hods »  Bocretj?  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions Is.  in  fact,  properly  classified,  following 
.  11  iu  Ci.mera  inspection  ol  t.he  document  by 
the  court. 

If  the  oouii.  ii  not  cun\iuced  that  the 
agency  has  adequately  carried  the  burden, 
the  document  will  be  disclo.<;ed.  I  simply  can- 
not itccept  a  provision  that  wotild  risk  ex- 
posure of  o\u^  mUltary  or  Intelligence  secrets 
and  diplomatic  relations  because  of  a  Judi- 
cially perceived  failurt*  to  satisfy  a  burden 
of  proof. 

My  great  respect  for  the  courts  does  not 
pic  ent  me  from  observing  iliat  tliey  do  not 
ordinarily  have  the  background  and  exper- 
tise to  gauge  the  ramifications  that  a  relea.<.e 
of  a  document  may  have  upon  our  natior.nl 
.-^curity. 

The  Constitution  ooinmit.s  this  respon-i- 
biluv  and  authority  to  the  President.  I  nn- 
derstand  ttat  the  pnrpoe*  ot  this  provision 
iti  to  provide  a  means  whereby  Improperly 
classiiled  information  may  be  detected  and 
icleased  to  the  public.  This  is  an  objective 
I  can  .>?upport  as  long  as  the  means  selected 
do  noo  jeopardize  out  national  scctirlty  in- 
terests. I  could  accept  a  provi«lon  with  an 
express  presumption  that  the  cla.'«slftcatu.n 
was  proper  and  with  in  camera  Judicial  re- 
view onlv  after  a  review  of  the  evidence  did 
not  indicate  that  the  nmttt?r  had  been  rea- 
sonably classified  in  the  interest?  of  our 
national  security. 

Following  Ihib  review,  the  ooiirt  could  then 
disclo&e  the  docimient  if  it  finds  the  classi- 
fication to  liave  been  arbitrary,  capricious, 
or  without  a  reasonable  basis.  It  must  also  he 
clear  that  this  procediu-e  does  not  usurp  my 
Constitutional  responsibilities  as  Command- 
er-in-Chief. I  recognize  that  this  provision 
is  technicaUy  not  before  you  in  Conference, 
but  the  differing  provisions  of  the  bills  afford. 
I  believe,  grounds  to  accomtuodate  our  niu- 
uial  interests  mid  concerns. 

The  Sen&te  but  not  the  Huii.?t  versii  n 
amends  the  exemption  concerning  iuvceti- 
gatory  files  compiled  for  law  enforcemeiit 
purposes.  I  am  concerned  with  any  provision 
which  would  reduce  our  abUity  to  etfectively 
deal  with  crime.  TULs  ameudmeut  could  iMve 
that  effect  if  the  *;ources  of  inforniiitiou  or 
the  information  Itself  are  diisclosed.  The-e 
.sources  and  the  infurination  by  ■vhicli   ihe. 


ma>  be  identified  must  be  protected  in  order 
not  to  se\ei«ly  bumper  oiu'  efforts  to  combat 

crime. 

I  am,  however,  equally  concerned  that  an 
Individual's  right  to  privacy  would  not  be 
rxpproprlately  protected  by  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  Information  contained  In  an  in- 
vestigatory file  about  him  unless  the  Invasion 
of  individual  privacy  is  clearly  unwarranted. 
Although  I  intend  to  take  action  shortly  to 
address  more  comprehensively  my  concerns 
niih  encroachments  upon  individual  privacy. 
I  believe  now  is  the  time  to  preclude  the 
frf^dom  of  Information  Act  from  disclos- 
ing Information  harmful  to  the  privacy  nf 
individttals.  I  urge  that  you  strike  the  word-' 
■clearly  un'varranted"  from  this  provision. 

Finaily.  while  I  sympathize  with  an  in- 
dividttal  who  is  effectively  precluded  fwm 
exercising  his  right  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  because  of  the  suijstant'Pl 
costs  of  litigation.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ments will  make  It  clear  that  corporate  Inter- 
est': iMll  not  be  subsidized  In  their  attempt" 
to  Increase  their  competitive  position  by 
nsinp  this  Act.  I  also  believe  that  the  time 
limit:?  for  agency  action  are  unnecessarily 
resirictlve  in  that  they  laU  to  recognize  sev- 
r;al  valid  examples  of  where  providing 
ffexibility  in  several  specific  instances  would 
permit  more  carefully  considered  decisions 
in  special  cases  without  compromising  the 
pruiciple   of   timely   implementation   of    the 

.\Lt. 

Again.  I  appreciate  your  cooperation  in 
affording  me  this  time  and  I  am  hopeful 
thiit  the  nc;;otlations  between  our  respective 
sta;!?-  ivliiclt  have  continued  in  the  interim 
v.ill  be  successful. 

I  have  stated  publiily  and  I  reitt!-.iiie  here 
tiiat  I  iiiteud  to  go  more  than  halfway  lo 
ai'comniodate  CougrcESional  concerns.  I  h£.\  e 
foiloued  ihat  commitment  in  this  letter, 
and  I  liave  attempted  where  I  cannot  agree 
tilth  certain  provisions  to  explain  my  reason ^ 
and  t<j  offer  a  oouiitructive  alternative.  Your 
acceptance  of  my  suggestions  -will  enable  us 
to  move  forv.ard  with  this  progressive  effort 
to  make  Government  siiU  more  responsive  t'l 
the  People. 

Sincerely. 

CtJlALD  Porh. 


AMENDIvlEl^  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
BANK  ACT.  THE  FEDERAL  DE- 
POSIT INSURANCE  ACT.  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  TOW'ER.  Mr.  Pi-esidenl.  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  Uiat  the  Senate  re- 
consider tlie  vote  by  which  S.  3817.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Bank  Act,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act.  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  passed. 

InadvertentUv  when  the  bill  v.a.s 
passed,  the  last  page  was  left  off  and  the 
bill  passed  without  opposition.  It  ha.s 
been  agreed  to.  It  does  affect  interest 
rates  in  three  States.  Montana.  Tenno- 
.see  and  Arkansas,  t^o  it  is  not  contro- 
versial. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Was  this  mp.tttr 
cleared  ^ith  the  majority? 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  was  cleared  wiili 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
who  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  he  has  a  very 
important  public  Interest  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  has  been  cleared  witli 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Would  the 
Ser.ator  include  in  his  imanlmous-con- 
sei.i  request  that  tiie  bill  be  returned  to 
sccotid  reading,  the  amendment  adopted. 
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and  as  amended  be  mo  'ed 
iv.g.  passed,  reconsidered 
table? 

Mr.    TOWER.    Mr 
unanimous  consent 
consider  the  vote  by  wjhich 
passed  and  that  it  be 
readinfe. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C 
reserving  the  right  to 
at  or  would  include  all 
ii  would  be  done  all  at 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  hav 
doing  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ate  reconsider  the  vote 
was  passed,  that  it  be 
ond  reading,  that  an 
I  send  to  the  desk  be 
the  motion  to  reconsider 
motion  to  table  be  mide 
turned  to  third  reading 

The  PRESIDING 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  orderdd 

The  second  assistant 
read  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill, 
"received,  or  reserved,  and 
is  hereby  preempted,  and 
penalty  which  would  othej-w 
under   Biich   provision 
member  or  nonmember 
tlon,    bank,    or    affiliate 
person." 

Sec.  204.  The  amendments 
title  shall  apply  to  any  de  )oslt 
pation  issued  in  any  Stat ; 
enactment    of    this    title, 
earlier  of  (\)   July  1, 
(after  such  date  of  enactnlent 
State  enacts  a  provision  c 
the  amount  of  interest  wh 
In   connection   with  depoklts 
referred  to  in  the  amendrfents 
title. 


President,   I   ask 

the  Senate  re- 

S.  3817  was 

rfeturned  to  second 
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The  PRESIDING 
objection,  the  amendment 
and     without     objectlop 
amended,  is  passed. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY, 
think  that  was  a  very 
a  highly  complex  problejn 


s 
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to  third  read- 
and  laid  on  the 


Mr.  President, 
dbject.  If  the  Sen- 
t  lat  in  his  request, 
ofice. 

no  objection  to 

that  the  Sen- 

by  which  S.  381 1" 

returned  to  sec- 

ainendment  which 

acted  upon,  that 

be  made  and  a 

the  bill  re- 

and  passed. 

O^ICER.  Without 

legislative  clerk 

jdd  the  following: 

any  such  provision 

10  civil  or  criminal 

ise  be  applicable 

11    apply    to   such 

ation,  institu- 

or    to    any    other 


Ehi 


a  isoci 


made  by  this 

made  or  obli- 

after  the  date  of 

but    prior    to    the 

or  (2)   the  date 

)  on  which  the 

law  which  limits 

ch  may  be  charged 

or  obligations 

made  by  this 


OF  FICER 


.  Without 
is  agreed  to, 
the    bill     as 


Mr 


President,    I 
mple  solution  to 


FOREIGN  ASSISTArdCE  ACT  OF  1974 


The  Senate  contin 
sideration  of  the  bill 
the  Foreign  Assistanc 
for  other  pui-poses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
send  to  the  desk  an  a 
for  its  immediate  cons 

May  I  say,  there  are 
call  votes  contemplatec . 

There   are   a   couple 
which  have  been  cleared 
printing. 

Mr.     TOWER.     Are 
speech? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If| 
Senator  from  Texas 
main • 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  certiinly  would 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (coi  itinuing) .  For  the 
eloquence  of  my  oration,  but  please  be 
gone,  dear  friend. 

The  PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stat 

The  legislative  clerk 
the  amendment. 


d  with  the  con- 

3394)  to  amend 

Act  of  1961,  and 

r.    President,    I 
endment  and  ask 
deration, 
o  additional  roll- 


of  amendments 
This  Is  due  to 

you    making    a 


I  do,  I  know  the 
vill  want  to  re- 


OFFICER.     The 

;d. 

)roceeded  to  read 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reacMng 
of  the  amqndmer)t  be  dispensed  \^ith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  line  25,  immediately  before 
the  semicolon,  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that  for  purposes  of  section 
632(d).  value  shall  be  the  gross  cost  In- 
curred by  the  United  States  Government  in 
repa;rinp.  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  the 
excess  defense  article." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  technical  amendment  to  correct  a 
drafting  error  in  section  10  of  the  bill 
relative  to  the  use  of  excess  defense  arti- 
cles in  the  military  aid  program.  As  writ- 
ten, the  provision  in  the  bill  would  result 
in  windfall  reimbursements  to  the  mili- 
tary services  when  their  excess  material 
or  equipment  Is  made  available  for  use 
in  the  military  aid  program.  Under  exist- 
ing law.  the  services  are  reimbursed  with 
military  aid  funds  only  for  the  costs  of 
"repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying" 
the  excess  material  or  equipment  that  Is 
to  be  furnished  to  a  foreign  country 
under  the  military  aid  program.  The 
effect  of  this  amendment  will  be  to  leave 
the  reimbursement  requirement  as  It 
is  in  existing  law,  as'the  committee  in- 
tended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  tdday  I  sent  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  for  which  I  now  ask  immedi- 
ate consideration.  It  is  but  a  brief  policy 
statement  on  our  aid  program  to  Africa 
which  I  discussed  with  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  is  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  — .  "Statement  of  Policy  on  Assist- 
ance to  Africa." 

The  President  is  requested  to  review  the 
regional  allocation  of  economic  development 
assistance  and  to  Increase  Africa's  share  of 
AID  loans  and  grants.  Per  capita  official  de- 
velopment assistance  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  including  both  U.S.  bilateral 
asslst.ance  and  U.S.  contributions  to  multi- 
lateral lending  institutions,  should  be  raised 
to  a  level  at  least  equal  to  those  for  Asia 
and  Latin  America.  A  special  effort  must  be 
made  to  provide  more  assistance  to  the  six- 
teen of  the  world's  twenty-flve  "least  de- 
veloped" countries  that  are  In  Africa  and  to 
the  fourteen  African  nations  that  are  Judged 
to  be  "most  seriously  affected"  by  rising 
costs  of  food  and  fuel.  The  President  is  re- 
quested to  make  a  report  to  Congress  on 
action  taken  to  provide  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Africa  with  an  equitable  share  of 
U.S.  economic  assistance  at  the  time  that 
AID'S  operational  year  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1975  Is  submitted  to  Congress  and  again 
with  the  submission  to  Congress  of  the  pro- 
posed AID  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  this  really 
does  Is  merely  request  of  the  President 
that  he  Inform  Congress  at  an  appro- 
priate time  of  the  efforts  being  made  to 
have  Africa  share  equitably  in  the  for- 
eign a.ssistance  program.  There  is  no 
money  involved,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  was 
about  to  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  "Virginia  who 
is  so  correct  in  his  sense  of  responsibility 
on  matters,  fiscal  matters,  no  money  was 
involved  at  all,  merely  to  get  the  report 
from  the  President  in  reference  to  the 
assistance  that  goes  to  Africa  and  wheth- 
er or  not  there  Is  equitable  showing. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Africa  is  not  receiving  an  equitable  share 
of  U.S.  foreign  economic  assistance:  16 
percent  of  the  people  living  In  countries 
that  receive  some  form  of  U.S.  economic 
assistance  live  In  Africa.  But  adminis- 
tration proposals  for  AID  expenditures 
give  Africa  less  than  6  percent  of  loans 
and  grants.  Original  administration 
Public  Law  480  requests  also  give  Africa 
less  than  6  percent. 

Population — mld-1973  estimates— 
AID  assistance  requested:  Africa,  298.7 
million,  $168,992,000:  Latin  America, 
295.2  million.  $267,461,000:  Asia,  1,257.6 
million,  $1,375,949,000. 

Bilateral  assistance  to  Latin  America 
and  Asia  is  substantially  supplemented 
by  our  contributions  to  the  regional  de- 
velopment banks.  The  United  States  has 
yet  to  contribute  to  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund,  and  the  proposed  contribu- 
tion for  this  year  is  minimal  in  com- 
parison with  our  contributions  to  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
fiscal  year  1975:  $500  million  "special 
funds" — no-interest  loan. 

Asian  Development  Bank,  fiscal  year 
1975:  $125  million  ordinary  capital,  $50 
million  "special  fund" — no  int«rest. 

African  Development  Fund,  fiscal  year 
1975:  $5  million — grant. 

Per  capita  official  development  assist- 
ance— includes  both  bilateral  assistance 
and  contributions  to  multilateral  lend- 
ing institutions — is  lower  for  Africa  than 
for  the  other  two  regions.  Per  capita 
assistance  to  Africa  has  been  decreas- 
ing where  that  to  the  other  two  regions 
has  been  increasing. 


Per  capita 

commitments 

Region 

1971 

1972             1973 

Asia    

latin  America 

Africa 

$1.75 

1.71 

1.38 

J1.79           $1.93 
2.13             3.01 
1.21             1.18 

Source:  AID. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  economic  devel- 
opment assistance  needs  are  greater  for 
Africa  than  for  the  other  two  regions: 
16  of  the  25  "least  developed  coim- 
tries'  in  the  world  are  in  Africa;  14  of 
the  25  countries  judged  to  be  "most 
severely  affected"  by  the  rising  costs  of 
food  and  fuel  are  in  Africa. 
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If  oiu-  foreign  assistance  is  to  be  di-    countries  that  are  classified  among  the 
lected  to  solving  the  problems  of  the    25  "least  developed"  in  the  world: 
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world's  poorest  people,  the  African  states 
should  be  i-eceiving  more  assistance  per 
person  than  the  other  tv.o  regions.  Yet 
they  are  receiving  far  less. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  Af- 
rican nations  receive  more  assistance  for 
rural  development. 

Recent  droughts  in  the  Sahel  and 
Ethiopia  have  revealed  how  vulnerable 
the  people  of  Africa's  poorest  countries 
are  to  bad  weather.  They  have  not  de- 
veloped the  most  basic  buffers  against 
such  occurrences;  water  conservation 
and  irrigation;  marketing  systems  to  en- 
courage maximum  production  in  good 
years;  improved  agricultural  technology; 
and  drought-resistant  seed  varieties. 

Three  out  of  four  Africans  depend  on 
agi'iculture  for  their  livelihood.  Yet  per 
capita  agricultural  production  has  been 
declining  since  the  mid-1960's.  It 
dropped  by  4  percent  in  1973  alone. 

With  world  food  reserves  diminish- 
ing, we  must  help  develop  the  capacity 
of  tlie  African  countries  to  produce  their 
own  food.  Massive  food  relief  may  not 
be  possible  in  the  near  future. 

If  the  administration  is  serious  in  its 
commitment  to  iiicrease  food  production 
in  the  developing  world.  moiC  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  rural  development 
needs  of  Africa. 

If  the  administraiion  i.s  serious  in  its 
commitment  to  increase  food  production 
in  the  developing  world,  more  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  rural  development 
needs  of  Africa. 

Surely  it  must  be  linderstood  that 
Africa  is  an  extremely  important  source 
of  the  raw  materials  the  United  States 
needs.  For  example,  of  the  world's  known 
reserves,  Africa  contains:  47  percent  oi 
the  cobalt;  34  percent  of  the  bauxite:  17 
percent  of  the  copper;  and  23  percent  of 
the  m'anium  ore. 

Major  new  reserves  of  important  raw 
materials  are  continually  being  discov- 
ered in  Africa.  Much  of  Africa's  wealth 
of  mineral  resources  has  not  been  de- 
veloped. If  we  are  to  have  access  to  these 
resources  in  the  future,  we  must  assist  in 
African  economic  devclojiment  now. 

The  nations  of  Africa  are  currently 
important  producers  and  exporters  of 
mineral  resources  and  commodities.  Of 
free  world  production  in  1971.  Africa 
accounted  for:  97  percent  of  the  dia- 
monds; 81  percent  of  the  cobalt;  78  per- 
cent of  the  palm  kernels;  74  percent  of 
the  cocoa;  45  percent  of  the  man<.i;anese; 
30  percent  of  the  phosphate  rock ;  28  per- 
cent of  the  coffee;  25  percent  of  the 
copper;  and  13  percent  of  the  crude 
petroleum. 

Tlie  United  States  can  and  should 
expand  its  trade  relations  with  the  na- 
tions of  Africa.  We  presently  receive  only 
8  percent  of  Africa's  exports,  while  the 
EEC  receives  44  percent  and  the  United 
Kingdom  15  percent.  We  account  for  12 
percent  of  Africa's  imports,  while  the 
EEC  accounts  for  36  percent  and  the 
United  Kingdom  16  percent.  Both  assist- 
ance for  and  trade  with  Africa  should  be 
expanded  as  part  of  a  policy  of  strength- 
ening our  economic  ties  with  the  African 
countries. 

Some  indicators  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment assistance  needs  of  the  16  African 


Their  per  capita  GNP's  range  from  $60 
to  $140.  Mast  have  per  capita  GNP's  of 
$100  or  less. 

For  all  but  two  of  tliem.  80  percent  or 
more  of  the  labor  force  is  in  agriculture. 

Life  expectancy  ranges  from  35  to  50. 

Persons  per  physician  in  these  coun- 
tries range  from  17.000  to  92,000. 

Most  of  them  have  a  literacy  rate  o^ 
5  to  10  percent. 

Manv  have  only  1  to  10  miles  of  im- 
proved roads  for  every  1.000  square  m-ile.-^ 
of  land  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1924 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  at  the  desk  an  amendment  that  is  a 
similar  policy  statement  which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  statement  of  policy  by  our 
Government.  It  is  a  statement  of  policy 
on  the  independence  of  certain  African 
territories  relating  to  Portugal  and  I  ask, 
Mr.  Piesident,  that  this  amendment  by 
Senator  McGee  and  myself  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  I  shall  ex\)lain  it. 

It  is  a  statement  of  policy  and  not  an 
amendment  on  funds. 

There  is  a  number  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stnted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerV:  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment is  as  f oUov.s : 

Sec.  Statement  of  Poli-iv  on  the  In- 
ditendence    of    angola.    mozambiqui:,    and 

GriNEA-BlSSAU. 

Conpre-ss  finds  tliat  the  Government  of 
PortugalE  recognition  of  the  right  to  inde- 
pendence of  the  African  territories  oi  Angola, 
Mozambique,  and  Guinea-Bissau  marks  a 
significant  advance  toward  the  goal  of  seU- 
dPterminaiiou  for  all  the  peoples  of  Africr., 
without  whicii  peace  on  the  continent  is  not 
secvue. 

Congress  finds  that  negotiations  between 
the  Portuguese  Govenmient  and  African 
leaders  on  the  timing  and  nature  of  prog- 
ress toward  iiiciependence  are  being  condvtct- 
ed  with  the  aim  of  bringing  permanent  peace 
and  stability  to  these  countries  and  of 
guarai^ teeing  the  hun;an  rights  oi  all  their 
citizens. 

Congress  finds  that  progress  toward  in- 
dependence lor  the  Portuguese  African  ter- 
ritories will  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  iiiternational  community  aiKi  deserves 
tiie  full  -support  and  assistance  of  appropri- 
ate international  organizations  and  the  coin- 
munity  of  nations. 

Congre.ss  commends  the  Portugue.se  Gov- 
ernment's initiatives  on  these  fronts  as  evi- 
dence of  a  reaffirmation  of  that  government's 
support  for  her  obligations  under  both  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Nonh  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization. 

Therefore,  Congre.ss  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  the 
following  actions  designed  to  make  clear 
United  States  support  for  a  peaceful  and 
orderl}'  transition  to  independence  in  the 
Portuguese  African  territories. 

(1)  An  official  statement  should  be  issued 
of  United  States  support  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Guinea- 


Bissau,  and  of  our  desire  to  have  gocxi  rela- 
tions with  the  future  governments  of  these 
countries. 

(2)  It  tliould  be  made  clear  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Portugal  that  we  view  its  ef- 
forts toward  a  peaceful  and  Just  settlement 
of  tlie  conflict  in  the  African  territories  a^ 
coi'sistent  with  Portujiars  obligations  under 
the  Noriii  Atlantic  Treaty  and  therefore 
strengthening  her  as  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  partner. 

(3)  The  United  Siates  should  encourage 
United  Nations  support  for  a  peaceful  tran- 
sition to  independence,  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  all  diflcrcnces.  and  protect  ion  of  hu- 
man rights  ol  all  citizens  of  the  three 
territories. 

( 4 )  The  United  States  should  open  a  dialog 
with  potential  leaders  of  Angola,  Mozam- 
bitiiie,  and  Giiinca-Bis,au  and  assure  them 
ol  our  commitment  to  their  genuine  politicil 
and  economic  independence. 

(5)  Tiie  economic  development  needs  of 
the  three  territories  will  be  immense  once 
independence  is  achieved.  Therefore,  it  is 
urged  that  the  United  States  Agency  foi 
International  Development  devote  immedi- 
ate attention  to  assessing  the  economic  sit- 
uation in  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Guinea- 
Bissau  and  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  their 
future  governments  in  providing  the  kind  of 
a.s.'-isiar.ce  that  will  help  make  their  inde- 
pendence viable.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  Government  .should  take  the  initiative 
among  other  donors,  both  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral, in  seeking  significant  contributioiis 
of  development  assistance  for  the  three  ter- 
ritories. 

(0)  In  light  of  the  need  of  Angola.  Mo7ftm- 
bique.  and  Guinea-Bissau  for  skilled  end 
educiued  manpower,  a  priority  consideration 
slioxild  be  given  to  expanding  immediately 
current  United  States  programs  of  educa- 
tional assistince  to  the  territories  as  a  timely 
and  substantive  contribution  to  their  indt- 
peiidence. 

("I  Reports  should  be  sxibmitied  to  the 
Congress  on  the  implementation  of  these 
proposals  and  Congress  should  be  kept  fully 
informed  on  developments  in  United  States 
polity  toward  the  independence  of  the  Portu- 
guese African  territories. 

Since  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
Uniicd  States  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
close  relations  with  the  independent  na- 
tions of  Africa,  the  Congres.s  believes  the=^e 
positive  initiatives  should  be  undertaken 
without  delay. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  significant  changes  taking 
place  in  the  world  today  is  the  transi- 
tion from  colonial  rule  to  independence 
in  the  Portuguese  African  territories  of 
Angola.  Mozambique,  and  Guinea-Bis- 
sau. Tlie  leaders  of  Portugal  and  of  these 
territories  deserve  the  full  support  and 
good  will  of  the  entire  international 
community  as  they  negotiate  independ- 
ence agreements  and  seek  to  build  a 
foundation  for  peace,  stabihty.  justice 
and  freedom  for  all  their  peoples. 

I  am  submitting  today  an  amendment 
to  S.  3'J94  calling  upon  the  President  aiid 
Secretary  of  State  to  take  actions  that 
will  make  clear  U.S.  support  for  Poriu- 
gal's  policy  of  independence  for  her 
African  territories  and  that  will  encour- 
age other  countries  and  international 
orgtinizations  to  give  their  diplomatic 
and  sub.'-lantive  support  to  this  birth  of 
thifc  new  rations. 

The  first  portion  of  this  amendment 
calls  for  an  official  statement  of  U.S. 
support  for  Portugal's  policy  of  indepen- 
dence for  her  African  territories.  It  also 
calls  for  an  affirmation  of  our  desire  to 
have  good  relations  with  the  future  gov- 
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enrments  of  Angola, 
Guinea-Bissau.    The 
particular  had  an  obilgiition 
support  Poitugal's  recojnitlon 
territories'  right  to  ind 
it  was  first  annonuced 
had  joined  the  rest  of 
verely  criticizing  Por 
of  maintaining  her  Afifcan 
force.  As  one  of  her 
allies,  wo  sliould  have 
first  to  welcome  the  cou 
to  grant  independence 
We  sliould  have  made 
bcKinning  that  Portug 
in  her  effort  to  bring  peilce 
to  the  African  tcrritorie ; 

Yet  for  several  week: 
official  statement  that  the 
welcomed   Portugal's   mpmei 
sion.  We  were  in  a  positidn 
cepting  the  results  of  tHe 
policy  instead  of  support 
nging  it. 

In  his  speech  to  the 
President  Ford  made  the 
on  behalf  of  our  Goveminent 
of  tlie  transition  from  co! 
dependence  that  was  taking 
rica: 


Afozambique,  and 

States    In 

to  publicly 

of  these 

pendence  when 

on  July  27.  We 

he  world  in  se- 

s  past  policy 

colonies  by 

friends  nnd 

teen  among  the 

•ageous  decision 

these  colonics. 

clear  from  the 

was  not  alone 

and  freedom 


We  rcdedlcate  ourselves 
Ju.stlce,  equality  and  freede 
opments  In  Africa  signal 
of  colonialism.  Behavior 
era  of  dependence  must  gl 
responsibilities  of  i 


=clf-determina- 
this  statement 


This  Is  the  kind  of  tespanse  the  United 
States  should  give— without  hesitation — 
v.hen  a  people's  righft  to 
tion  is  realized.  I  tope 
will  be  officially  elaboraied  in  the  near 
future  to  make  it  clear  t )  the  leaders  of 
Portugal  and  of  the  Afiican  territories 
that  our  country  will  no  .  merely  accept 
the  final  products  of  thiir  negotiations 
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and  stmggles,  but  will 
commendable  goals  and 
the  deliberate  and  respdnsible  manner 
in  which  the  independence  settlements 
are  being  reached.  We  n  ust  also  assert 
without  reservation  that  ie  will  welcome 
these  new  governments 
the  community  of  natiohs  and  will  do 
everything  we  can  to  baild  good  rela- 
tions between  their  countries  and  ours 

The  second  provision  ♦f  this  amend- 
ment calls  for  U.S.  recogrtltion  that  Por- 
tugal's attempts  to  reach  ia  peaceful  and 
just  settlement  of  a  conflict  that  has 
lasted  more  than  a  decade  are  in  keep- 
ing with  her  obligations  leader  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  Article  1  of  the  treaty 
states :  I 

The  parties  undertake  .  J  .  to  settle  any 
International  disputes  In  4hlch  they  may 
be  Involved  by  peaceful  me&ns  and  In  such 
a  manner  that  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  Justice  are  not  endangered  .  .  . 

The  United  States  has  been  criticized 
in  the  past  for  continuing  to  give  Por- 
tugal economic  and  milit&ry  support  as 
a  NATO  ally  during  the  conflict  in  Af- 
rica. We  Insisted  that  oip'  aid  was  not 
to  be  used  to  perpetuate  Portuguese  co- 
lonialism. But  many  undebtandably  felt 
that  the  economic,  military,  and  moral 
support  that  membership  in  the  NATO 
alliance  provided  for  Portugal  helped  en- 
able her  to  continue  fighting  for  her  col- 
onies. Some  even  believed  1  tiat  the  United 
States  preferred  for  str  itegic   reasons 


that  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Guinea- 
Bis.^au  remain  In  the  hands  of  our  ally. 
Now  is  the  time  to  reafflnn  the  first 
and  most  fundamental  principle  of  the 
NATO  alliance:  that  di.^putes  should  be 
settled  peacefully  and  that  the  only  solid 
foundation  for  a  lasting  peace  is  justice 
for  nil  concerned.  The  Government  of 
Portugal  made  the  first  big  step  in  the 
direction  of  peace  and  justice  by  ceasing 
the  fight  to  maintain  her  colonies  and 
recognising  their  riglit  to  self-detemii- 
nation.  In  the  negotiations  that  have  fol- 
lowed, Portugal  and  the  African  leaders 
have  demonstrated  a  commitment  to  an 
orderly  transition  to  independence  and 
to  obsening  the  human  rights  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  three  territories.  The  in- 
evitable outbreaks  of  violence  have  been 
responded  to  with  moderation  on  both 
sides;  and  Portugal  and  the  liberation 
movements  have  worked  together  to 
maintain  order,  calm  fears,  and  build  a 
solid  foundation  for  independence.  In- 
deed, an  example  is  being  set  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  of  what  can  be  achieved 
when  negotiations  are  carried  out  in  a 
spirit  of  tolerance,  cooperation,  and  sin- 
cere commitment  to  a  fair  settlement 
;ind  a  lasting  peace. 

We  must  now  reassert  our  full  sup- 
port of  our  ally,  Portugal,  as  she  makes 
this  Kignificant  contribution  to  worW 
peace  and  justice,  the  highest  goals  to 
th.p  NATO  alliance. 

When  President  Spinola  first  an- 
nounced Portugal's  "immediate  recogni- 
tion of  tlic  right  to  independence"  of  the 
African  territories,  he  stated: 

We  have  reentered  the  world  after  more 
than  a  decade  of  ostracism.  We  have  .  .  . 
rejoined  the  community  of  nations. 

The  third  provision  of  this  amendment 
states  that  we  should  encourage  United 
Nations  support  for  Portugal's  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  orderly  transition  to  In- 
dependence in  her  African  territories. 

Portugal  obviously  felt  the  community 
of  nations  would  welcome  the  policy  of 
independence  and  would  give  its  support 
to  her  fulfillment  of  her  obligations  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  article  I, 
section  2 — 

To  develop  friendly  relatloits  among  ra- 
tions based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-dc'termluation  for  all 
peoples. 

Having  been  criticized  by  the  U.N.  In 
the  past  for  her  colonial  policies,  Portu- 
gal is  convinced  that  the  transition  to 
independence  in  the  African  territories  is 
a  matter  of  international  concern  and 
that  the  United  Nations  can  play  a  posi- 
tive role  in  this  process. 

U.N.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald- 
heim's  participation  In  Portugal's  nego- 
tiations with  Guinea-Bissau  was  wel- 
comed. Portugal  asked  members  of  the 
Security  Council  to  vote  in  favor  of 
Guinea-Bissau's  admission  to  the  U.N. 
even  before  a  final  independence  settle- 
ment was  reached.  The  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment announced  that  it  would  wel- 
come U.N.  observers  to  assure  that  any 
votes  prior  to  independence  in  the  terri- 
tories were  fair  ^nd  honest. 

The  United  Nations  has  a  i-esponsl- 
bility  to  give  its  support  to  efforts  to  as- 
sure that  the  transition  to  independence 
will  be  peaceful,  that  human  rights  will 
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be  observed  and  that  the  independence 
of  the  new  nations  will  be  sound  and  vi- 
able. Now  is  not  the  time  to  criticize 
decisions  reached  in  negotiations  or  to 
question  the  motives  of  Portuguese  or 
African  leaders.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
take  sides  in  the  General  Assembly  or  the 
Security  Council  over  the  timing  and 
nature  of  the  transition  to  independence. 
Now  is  certainly  not  the  time  for  U.N. 
Member  States  to  encourage  one  side  or 
the  other  to  take  an  uncompromising  po- 
sition. The  United  Nations  can  best  ful- 
fil the  purpo.scs  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished by  mediating  where  necessary,  by 
carefully  observing  developments  to  make 
certain  that  human  rights  are  not  being 
violated,  and  by  supporting  every  effort 
to  assure  a  peaceful  transition  to  genuine 
independence  for  Angela,  Mozambique, 
and  Guinea-Bissau. 

The  fourth  provision  deals  with  our 
relations  with  the  African  territories 
themselves. 

We  must  begin  now  to  build  good  re- 
lations with  the  future  leaders  of  these 
emerging  African  States  on  the  basis  of 
respect  for  their  right  to  determine  their 
own  political  and  economic  policies.  We 
must  establish  open  and  frank  commu- 
nications with  political  leaders,  labor 
leadei-s.  ond  representatives  of  various 
ithin  each  society  to  find  out 
their  coj1b«ims  and  goals. 

Our  ties  witfc  those  who  will  lead  there 
states  after  ir>dependence  are  not  as  close 
as  those  of  many  other  nations.  The  Af- 
rican States,  the  Scandinavian  coiuitrles, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  all  assisted  in  the  move- 
ment toward  Independence  and  devel- 
oped close  working  relationships  with 
the  political  leadership  of  these  terri- 
tories. While  we  were  not  prepared  to 
give  our  support  to  a  military  solution 
to  the  problem  of  colonialism  in  Portu- 
guese Africa,  we  made  a  mistake  in  not 
commmilcating  frequently  at  high  levels 
with  these  leaders.  We  should  have  made 
every  effort  to  find  out  how  they  sought 
to  shape  the  future  of  their  countries 
and  to  communicate  to  them  the  reasons 
for  our  policy  position.  We  have  a  lot  of 
catching  up  to  do. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
these  countries  will  seek  good  relations 
only  with  those  nations  that  assisted  in 
their  struggle  for  Independence.  The  cur- 
rent cooperation  between  liberation 
movement  soldiers  and  the  Portuguese 
army  in  Mozambique  and  Guinea-Bissau 
is  evidence  that  even  former  adversaries 
will  be  welcomed  If  they  wish  to  cooper- 
ate In  the  effort  to  build  a  soimd  basis  for 
Independence.  These  leaders  realize,  as 
do  the  leaders  of  the  African  nations 
that  have  been  independent  for  some 
time,  that  it  Is  essential  to  have  con- 
structive economic  and  political  rela- 
tions with  all  other  nations  in  order  to 
assure  genuine  Independence. 

Our  diplomatic  support  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Portuguese  African  ter- 
ritories must  be  combined  with  substan- 
tive support.  One  of  the  best  ways  for  the 
United  States  to  show  its  genuine  com- 
mitment to  independence  for  these  ter- 
ritories is  to  be  prepared  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  their  future  governments  In 
their  economic  development  programs. 
The  fifth  point  of  this  amendment  asks 
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that  we  begin  preparations  now  to  offer 
such  assistance.  This  will  be  a  valuable 
supplement  to  our  policy  of  supporting 
Portugal,  for  Portugal  has  made  clear  her 
intention  to  cooperate  In  the  economic 
development  of  these  countries  once  they 
are  independent.  This  is  quite  a  burden 
for  Portugal  to  assume,  given  her  cur- 
rent economic  problems  and  her  own 
great  development  needs.  I  am  sure  she 
v.ill  welcome  the  participation  of  other 
donor  nations. 

We  must  consult  with  the  future  gov- 
ernments of  Angola,  Mozambique,  and 
Guinea-Bissau  as  to  their  economic  de- 
velopment goals  and  offer  the  kind  of 
assistance  that  is  consistent  with  these 
goals.  Such  an  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram would  provide  tangible  evidence  of 
our  recognition  of  these  countries'  right 
to  self-determination  and  of  our  desire 
to  build  good,  cooperative  relations  with 
them. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  prepara- 
tion for  a  bilateral  assistance  program 
be  combined  with  an  effort  to  encourage 
other  bilateral  and  multilateral  donors 
to  offer  economic  a.ssistance.  Just  as  the 
transition  to  political  independence  in 
Portuguese  Africa  is  a  matter  of  inter- 
national concern,  so  Is  the  transition 
from  economic  dependence  to  economic 
independence. 

This  amendment  last  calls  for  an  Im- 
ir.ediate  increase  in  our  current  pro- 
grams of  educational  assistance  to  the 
Portuguese  African  territories.  While 
economic  develojiment  assistance  will 
have  to  begin  after  the  Independence 
governments  have  determined  how  for- 
eign assistance  can  best  be  used,  these 
educational  assistance  programs  were 
intended  from  the  beginning  to  help 
prepare  for  independence.  The  needs  of 
all  three  territories  for  skilled  and  edu- 
cated manpower  are  said  to  be  tre- 
mendous. Without  African  doctors,  en- 
gineers, agricultural  specialists,  eco- 
nomic planners,  teachers,  and  mechanics, 
these  cannot  be  truly  independent  Afri- 
can States.  The  most  significant  and 
immediate  contribution  our  coimtrj' 
could  make  to  a  viable  independence  for 
these  territories  is  to  expand  our  pro- 
grams of  educational  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  significance  of  the 
transition    to   independence    in    Portu- 


guese Africa,  and  of  our  policy  at  this 
time,  must  not  be  imderestimated.  Our 
actions  now  will  have  a  profound  impact 
on  our  relations  with  Portugal,  with  the 
new  nations,  and  with  the  independent 
African  States  for  years  to  come.  We 
must  be  clearly  on  the  side  of  independ- 
ence, economic  and  political  self-deter- 
mination, justice,  and  lasting  peace  for 
the  people  of  Angola,  Mozambique,  and 
Guinea-Bissau.  I  believe  that  the  pol- 
icies outlined  in  this  amendment  will 
•help  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  mu- 
tually beneficial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  these  emerging 
African  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agieed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  that 
is  on  both  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  includes  both 
amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  ask,  is  there 
any  further  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  express 
my  tlianks  to  the  acting  minority  leader, 
and  for  the  cooperation  of  my  colleagues. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


-  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  following  Senators  will  be 
recognized  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Eastland,  and 
Mr.  Mansfield.  There  will  then  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  moj-nirig 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business,  S, 
3394,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Rollcall 
votes  are  expected  to  occur  on  amend- 
ments thereto  and.  hopefully,  on  final 
passage  tomorrow. 

Conference  reports  may  also  be  called 
up.  as  well  as  other  measures  that  have 
been  cleared. 


ORDER  POR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HELMS,  SENATOR  Mc- 
CLURE.  SENATOR  EASTLAND,  AND 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators  tomor- 
row be  modified  as  follows:  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms  > 
be  recognized  first  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes;  that  he  be  followed  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  that 
he  be  followed  by  Mr.  Eastland  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes;  and  that  he  be 
followed  by  Mr.  Mansfield  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

J.Tr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjouinment  mitil  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:50  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  luitil  to- 
moriow.  Wednesday.  Octol>er  2,  1974,  at 
10:30  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Execqtive  nomination  confirmed  b>  the 
Senate  October  1, 1974: 

Veterans'  Administratiox 

Richard  L,  Roudebush,  of  Indiana,  lo  be 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 

(The  above  ntmiinatlon  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  ap>pear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate,) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Clyde  V.  Jetter,  Shiloh  Missionary 
Baptist  Church.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  who  encompasi;eth  the  whole 
Earth  with  Tliy  most  merciful  favor  and 
wiliest  not  that  any  of  Thy  children 
should  perish,  I  would  call  down  Thy 
blessing  today  upon  all  who  are  striving 
toward  the  making  of  a  better  v;orld.  I 
pray,  O  God,  especially  for  all  who  are 
valiant  for  truth;  for  all  who  are  work- 
ing for  purer  and  juster  laws;  for  all  who 
are  working  for  peace  between  the  na- 
tions; for  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  re- 
lief of  poverty;  for  all  who  are  working 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  broken 


imity  of  Thy  holy  church;  for  all  who 
suffer  for  righteousness'  sake. 

O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for 
His  goodness,  and  for  His  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men;  and  let 
them  sacrifice  the  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
ginng.  and  declare  His  works  with  re- 
joicing. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  fix)m  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  16102.  An  act  to  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1973  to  exempt  from  its  provi- 
sions the  period  from  the  last  Sunday  in 
October  1974,  throusrh  the  last  Sunday  in 
February  1976. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeir\g 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15323'   entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
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Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
to  revise  the  method  of  providing  for 
public  remuneration  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  incident,  and  fpr  other  purposes." 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  li628)  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  rates  of  vocational  re- 
habihtation.  educational  assistance,  and 


Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. 

Reverend  Jetter's  prayer  was  sincere, 
meaningful,  and  appropriate  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  speak  for  all  of  us  In  welcom- 
ing him  and  expressing  appreciation  to 
him  for  being  with  us  today. 


The  me.ssagc  also  anfiounced 
President  pro  tempore 
lie  Law  84-689.  appointed 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.   vIansfie 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Bayh, 

HOLLINGS,    Mr.     EAGLETdN 

Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Joh  jston 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Javits.  R[r 
Mr.  Buckley  as  delegat ;: 
the  Senate,  to  the  Nortl 
bly,  to  be  held  in  Lond|)n 
vembei-  11  to  16.  1974. 


REV.   CLYDE   VTRCSIL  JETTER 
(Mr.  HUDNUT  asked  and  was  given 


ices  paid  to  eligi 
persons;  to  make 


special  training  allow 
ble  veterans  and  othei 
improvements  in  the  (  ducational  assist- 
ance programs;  and  fc  r  other  purposes," 
requests  a  further  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreei  ig  vote  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  an  1 
Hartke.  Mr.  Talmadg  :, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Cran:  ton,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  ErAFFORo,  and  Mr. 
McClure  to  be  the  con  ferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  an  nounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bill  i  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  ccficurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1724.  An  act  to  ame  id  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  e.Tectlvely  for 
bilingual  proceedings  In  f  11  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  fo  •  other  purposes; 

S.  3021.  An  act  to  ame  id  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provHe 
County  Fla..  shall  be  included  in  the  north- 
ern Judicial  district  of  Flc  rlda;  and 

S.  4037.  An  act  to  exte  id  for  2  years  the 
authorization  for  the  str  king  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  IC  Dth  annivtisary  of 
the  cable  car  in  San  Frar  clsco. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 


^  that  the 
pursuant  to  Pub- 
Mr.  Sparkman, 
LD,  Mr.  Pell, 

Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 

Mr.    TUNNEY, 

Mr.  Hud- 

Stevens,  and 

s,  on  the  part  of 

Atlantic  Assem- 

England,  No- 


the  House  for  1 
and  extend  his 


permission  to  address 
minute  and  to  revise 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  I  am  very 
proud  to  say  that  the  oi^ening  prayer  for 
today's  session  was  delivered  by  my  very 
good  friend,  and  formeJ  colleague  in  the 
ministry.  Rev.  C.  V.  Jetier,  pastor  of  the 
Shiloh  Missionary  Baptist  Church,  Indi- 
anapolis. Ind. 

Reverend  Jetter  is  a!  director  of  the 
Evangelical  Board  of  trie  National  Bap- 
tist Convention  of  America;  chainnan 
of  the  State  Evangelical  Board  of  Indi- 
ana; and  president  of  the  Baptist  Minis- 
terial Alliance  of  Indiartepolis. 

In  addition  to  his  pastjoral  duties.  Rev- 
erend Jetter  is  well  kilown  in  Indian- 
apolis for  his  involvement  in  community 
activities.  He  does  volunteer  work  at 
OIC— opportunities  Industrialization 
centei-s— in  Indianapolis;  and  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Asaoclation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the 


(Mr.  COHEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  hLs 
marks.) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Maine  and  of  this  coun- 
try suffered  a  great  loss  this  morning 
with  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Clif- 
ford G.  Mclntire,  a  former  Member  of 
this  body  and  a  devoted  public  servant 
through  all  of  his  66  years. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  who  served 
wth  Congressman  Mclntire  will  attest. 
Cliff  was  a  respected  legislative  crafts- 
man, an  articulate  spokesman  for  the 
ideals  he  believed  in,  and  a  man  of  ab- 
solute integrity.  He  was  loved  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  His  friendship  was  cherished 
by  those  who  worked  with  him  in  this 
Chamber. 

A  resident  of  Perham,  Maine,  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Maine,  Clif- 
ford Mclntire  worked  with  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Maine 
Potato  Growers,  Inc.,  before  coming  to 
Washington  in  1951  to  serve  in  the  82d 
Congress.  The  experience  gave  him  con- 
siderable expertise  on  problems  relating 
to  agriculture  and  the  transportation 
of  agricultural  commodities,  and  he 
emerged  as  one  of  the  leading  congres- 
sional experts  in  these  areas.  His  efforts 
to  serve  the  Nation  and  his  Maine  con- 
stituents resultec  ir.  his  election  to  five 
consecutive  terms  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

In  1965,  Cliff  Mclntire  became  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration's natural  resources  department 
and  subsequently  wa-s  named  the  bu- 
reau's director  of  legislation.  President 
Nixon  recognized  his  knowledge  of  rural 
and  farm  problems  by  naming  Cliff  Mc- 
lntire to  the  Task  Force  on  Rural  De- 
velopment in  1969.  At  the  time  of  his 
death.  Congressman  Mclntire  was  once 
again  preparing  to  serve  his  countrj-,  this 
time  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Railway 
Association. 

Last  week  Clifford  Mclntire  fell  from 
a  ladder  while  doing  repair  work  on  his 
Perham  home.  He  lapsed  into  a  coma 
from  which  he  never  emerged  and  died 
early  this  morning. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  sad- 
dened by  this  tragic  loss  and  will  join 
my  wife  and  me  in  extending  sincerest 
sympathies  to  Cliffs  lovely  wife,  Wilda 
and  his  children. 

The  country  and  the  State  of  Maine 
are  poorer  for  his  death.  We  are  richer 
for  his  having  lived. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  deeply  sad- 
dened by  tlie  announcement  that  Clifford 
G.  Mclntire  of  Maine,  a  former  colleague, 
passed  away  early  this  morning. 

All  of  us  who  sei-ved  in  this  House  of 
Representatives  with  Clifford  Mclntire 
knew  him  to  be  a  fundamentally  fine 
person,  being  possessed  of  high  ideals 
and  having  a  deep  understanding  of  hu- 
man nature.  He  had  a  profound  grasp 
of  the  intricacies  of  modem  agriculture 
and  of  our  natural  resources,  his  knowl- 
edge being  bom  of  firsthand  experience 
as  a  farmer,  through  formal  study  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  and  through  asso- 
ciation with  various  farm  organizations 
and  agricultural  and  conservation  serv- 
ices. 

Clifford  Mclntire  had  deep  respect  for 
his  fellow  man,  being  a  deeply  religious 
man  who  undei-stood  and  therefore  lived 
his  religious  precepts.  He  was  an  emi- 
nently fair  man,  always  willing  to  listen 
to  someone  else's  side  of  a  story,  and  he 
had  that  unique  disposition  of  being  able 
to  disagree  with  a  person  in  a  very  agree- 
able way.  He  believed  in  the  dignity  of 
people. 

He  was  alwaj's  willing  to  cooperate 
and  to  be  of  service.  Being  a  hard  worker, 
he  was  regulated  by  the  duties  that  were 
on  hand,  rather  than  the  hands  of  a 
clock.  He  had  tremendous  vitahty.  Those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
him  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
knew  him  to  be  a  highly  competent  leg- 
islator, a  person  who  thought  deeply 
and  effectively. 

Mr.  Mclntire  was  a  real  patriot,  a  per- 
son who  felt  that  America  was  tmly  a 
great  country,  highly  deserving  of  a 
citizen's  service  and  sacrifice.  America, 
he  felt,  was  a  land  of  opportunity  and 
promise,  both  for  the  oppressed  abroad 
and  for  those  insphed  by  ambition  and 
effort  at  home. 

In  his  passing,  CUfford  Mclntire  leaves 
a  void,  for  he  was  possessed  of  qualities 
that  enhanced  the  nature  of  other  men. 
While  his  going  represents  a  deep  loss 
for  all  of  us,  we  can  console  ourselves  in 
the  realization  that  in  having  known 
him.  we  gained  a  deeper  and  better  un- 
derstanding of  goodness  in  man. 

I  would  hke  to  express  my  deep  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Mclntire  and  her  family 
in  their  great  loss. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PAM  AMERICAN 
AIRWAYS 

I  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  easy 
to  admit  error.  I  do  not  do  it  often- 
even  if  I  should.  But  I  now  want  to  plead 
guilty  to  error  here  in  the  well  of  this 
House.  I  had  assumed  that  the  request 
of  Pan  American  Airways  for  assistance 
was  another  case  of  the  Congress  being 
asked  to  bail  out  a  large  corporation 
that  got  into  trouble  because  of  cor- 
porate mismanagement  as  In  the  Lock- 
heed case,  or  plain  thievery  as  In  the 
Penn  Central  case. 

Apparently  too  many  of  us  have  done 
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the  same.  The  facts  are  different,  as  the 
splendid  efforts  of  the  Pan  Am  em- 
ployees have  told  us — in  full  page  ads  In 
the  Nation's  newspapers.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  House  reopen  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  support  for  Pan  Am,  because  of 
the  rank  and  discriminatoi-y  treatment 
they  appear  to  have  received,  from  this 
Nation  as  well  as  most  others  where  they 
operate  as  an  American  air  carrier.  One 
last  point,  but  most  important:  abso- 
luteVv  no  one.  inside  the  company  or  out- 
side, has  asked  me  to  comment  in  this 
fashion.  I  do  so  only  because  I  believe  I 
was  WTong  in  my  too  hasty  judgment  of 
the  problems  which  Pan  Am  has. 


TVA  SHOULD  LIMIT  REVIEW  OF  IN- 
CREASES TO  EVERY  2  YEARS 

(Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  designed 
to  restrict  and  control  power  rate  in- 
creases by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority by  limiting  review  on  such  in- 
creases to  once  every  2  years. 

The  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
area  have  been  burdened  with  nine 
power  rate  increases  by  TVA  during  the 
past  7  years — three  increases  this  year 
alone. 

Presently  TVA  reviews  its  rate  quar- 
terly—a practice  that  has  proved  costly 
to  consumers  in  recent  years — and  the 
agency  recently  implemented  a  monthlj' 
fuel  escalator  clause,  under  which  rates 
rise  monthly  to  reflect  increased  costs  of 
coal.  This  monthly  escalator  Is  an  open 
invitation  to  monopolistic  coal  com- 
panies controlled  by  big  oil  companies 
to  raise  the  price  of  coal. 

Over  the  years  TVA  has  long  been  a 
model  for  low-cost  power,  but  recent  rate 
increases  are  now  destroying  TVA's  low- 
cost  power  yardstick  Image. 

The  bill  which  I  am  today  introducing 
amends  the  TVA  Act  to  require  that 
rates  for  upward  adjustment  cannot  be 
reviewed  more  frequently  than  once 
every  2  years.  Under  this  bill,  however, 
rates  can  be  adjusted  downwai-d  any 
time. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  provisions  of 
the  Bormeville  Power  Administration 
Act  which  requires  that  agency — BPA— 
to  review  its  rates  once  every  5  years. 

Cosponsoring  this  bill  with  me  are 
members  of  the  Tennessee  delegation, 
including  Congressmen  Quillen,  Dun- 
can, Baker,  Fltlton.  Beard.  Jones,  and 
Kvykendall. 


that  day  in  the  Old  Court  House   in 
Lancaster. 

The  mayor  of  Lancaster,  to  properly 
recognize  that  date,  last  Friday.  Septem- 
ber 27.  1974.  ls.sued  the  following  procla- 
mation : 

PROCI.*M^TION 

Whereas  in  the  early  days  of  our  conntrj-. 
just  before  Valley  Forge,  when  the  British 
invated  PhUadelpMa.  the  Continental  Con- 
gres.s  fled  westward  and  entered  Lancaster 
City  from  the  northeast;  and 

Whereas  one  session  of  the  Continental 
Congress  was  held  in  Lancaster  at  the  Old 
Court  House  on  the  site  of  the  monnmenl  on 
September  27.  1777 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  M.  Scott.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Lancaster.  Pennsylvania,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  day  Friday,  September 
27,  1974  to  be  "National  Capital  City  Day" 
in  Lancaster  and  urge  all  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  many  coniniemoratlve  events 
planned  for  Penn  Square. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
mv  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  this  office  to 
be  affixed  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  Septem- 
ber in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  Nineteen  Hundied 
and  Seventy-four: 

Richard  M.  Scott, 

.If  ny  or. 


LANCASTER.  PA..  CELEBRATES 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL  CITY  DAY 

'  Mr.  ESHLEMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  the  principal  city  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  was  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States  for  1  day — on  September 
27,  1777.  Tlie  Continental  Congress  after 
leading  Philadelphia  and  on  their  ^\'ay 
iiiither  wc.'-t,  held  a  .session  of  Congress 


SHARP  HIKE  IN  GAS  TAX  WOULD 
BE  HIGHLY  INFLATIONARY 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  increase  the  gasoline 
excise  tax  by  10  cents  a  gallon  Is  highly 
Inflationary.  And  if  it  was  meant  to  stop 
gasoline  Imports,  this  proi>osal  is  a  gross 
case  of  overkill. 

Only  a  very  small  portion — about  3 
percent — of  our  gasoline  supply  trickles 
in  from  abroad.  According  to  FEA  statis- 
tics for  August,  the  United  States  con- 
sumed 6,800,000  barrels  of  gasoline  a 
day— of  which  onlj'  200,000  barrels  were 
imported. 

A  whoppmg  10-cents-a-gallon  tax  in- 
crease would  especially  hmt  the  poor  and 
those  people  living  In  rural  areas.  With 
the  price  of  gasoline  now  between  50  and 
60  cents  a  gallon,  you  can  bet  they  are 
not  doing  any  "joy  riding"  these  days. 

For  these  people,  a  sharp  hike  In  the 
gasoline  tax  would  be  highly  inflationary. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  drop  this 
proposal.  It  wHI  rrot  stop  inflation;  it  will 
stimulate  it.  And  it  will  not  do  much  to 
curb  gasoline  imports,  because  they  are 
not  much  to  begin  with. 


gressive  taxation.  It  is  no  more  or  less 
than  a  device  to  raise  revenue  at  the 
expense  of  the  already  overburdened 
middle-  and  lower-income  taxpayer  and 
is  unrelated  to  any  larger  energy  conser- 
vation program. 

The  use  of  the  automobile  Is  essential 
to  the  livelihood  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  those  who  live  in  rural 
and  subm-ban  areas,  away  from  access 
to  mass  transportation  s>'steins.  An  ex- 
cise tax  on  gasoline  is  regressive  anl 
Inequitable  taxation,  which  blindl.\ 
disregards  income  and  the  ability  to  pa\ 
It  w  ould  only  reduce  further  the  income 
of  those  many  American  families  whn 
already  have  had  their  incomes  substan- 
tially eroded  by  the  inflationary  spiral. 

Ironically,  an  excise  tax  on  gasoline 
would  only  add  to  inflation  by  arbitraril.v 
and  substantially  increasing  the  price  o; 
a  commodity  essential  to  the  life  of  most 
citizens  and  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
^onomy. 

YinaUy.  it  grossly  violates  the  concept 
of  equity  which  is  so  important  to  any 
attempt  to  win  the  battle  against  infla- 
tion. My  own  participation  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Summit  Conference  on  the  Econ- 
omy has  only  reconflnned  my  personal 
conviction  that  the  burden  of  the  anti- 
inflationary  effort  must  be  shared  by  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  our  society. 
Any  other  approach  would  amoimt  to 
rationing  by  income. 

I  urge  the  President  to  firmly  reject 
the  10-cents-a-gallon  gasoline  excise  tax 
proposal  and  not  further  add  to  the  al- 
ready disproportionate  burden  being 
borne  by  middle-  and  lower-income  tax- 
payers.   

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar Day.  The  Clerk  will  caU  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar 


PROPOSED  GAS  TAX  INCREASE 
WOULD  BE  REGRESSIVE 

(Mr.  FOLETY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  who  has  just  left  the  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  proposals  made 
to  the  administration  advocating  an  ad- 
ditional Federal  tax  of  10  cents  per  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  are  utterly  without  merit 
and  should  be  rejected  outright  by  Presi- 
dent Ford. 

I  am  deeply  opposed  to  this  form  of  re- 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2535  • 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bUl  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  lowav 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  WU  (H.R.  2633) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  Jrtrn  H.  Sherman 

Mr.  "WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE    OF    THE    LATE    RICHARD 
BURTON,  SFC.  U.S.  ARMY  (RETIRED' 

•nie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3533  • 
for  the  lelief  of  tlie  estate  of  the  late 
Richard  Burton,  SFC,  U.S.  Army 
(retired'. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
o\er  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  thete  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  T.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2508) 
ioT  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
FXientes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
ir.ous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  ^  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROMEO  LANCIN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  4172) 
for  the  relief  of  Romeo  Lancin. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MURRAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Bwartz. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice,    j 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thflre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objectiori. 


ESTELLE  M.  FASS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
362)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  7209)  for  the 
relief  of  Estelle  M.  Faas  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  SpeaUer,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  biD  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RITA  SWANN 

The  Clerk  called  the  WU  (H.R.  1342) 
for  the  relief  of  Rita  Swftnn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  biH  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th*re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LEONARD  ALFRED  BROWNRIGG 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2629) 
for  the  relief  of  Leonard  Alfred  Brown- 

rigg. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? i 

There  was  no  objectic^. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motitm  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GABRIEL  EDGAR  BUCHOWIECKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3190) 
foi  the  relief  of  Gabriel  Edgar  Bucho- 
wiecki. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEONOR  LOPEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
280)  for  the  relief  of  Leonor  Lopez. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
pas.sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PETER  BOSCAS 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2637) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Peter  Boe- 
cas.  deceased. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAUSTINO  MURGIAf-MELENDREZ 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7535) 
for  the  relief  of  Faustina  Murgia-Melen- 
drez. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  'Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objectlcpi. 


SELMER  AMUNDSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  3538) 
for  the  relief  of  Selmer  Amundson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

H.R.  3538 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  ol  determining  the  entltlenment  of 
Selmer  Amundson,  of  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota, 
to  disability  Insurance  benefits  under  section 
223  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (and  to  the 
establishment  of  a  period  of  disability  under 
section  216(1)  of  such  Act)  on  the  basis  of 
his  wages  and  self-employment  income,  the 
tax  returns  of  the  said  Selmer  Amundsons 
self-employment  Income  for  the  years  1964 
through  1968  (which  were  filed  In  1971  fol- 
lowing discovery  of  the  wrongful  failure  of 
his  accountant  to  file  them  when  due)  shall 
each  be  deemed  to  have  l>een  filed  before  the 
expiration  of  the  applicable  time  limitation 
as  defined  In  section  205(c)(1)(B)  of  such 
Act,  and  such  self -employment  Income  shall 
accordingly  be  Included  In  the  records  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  provided  in  section  205(c)  (4)  (C)  of  such 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BENJAMIN  BAXTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10627) 
for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  Baxter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   10627 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  reconvey  to 
Benjamin  Baxter  of  Fowler,  California.  Pat- 
ent Number  3,159,172,  which  had  been  orig- 
inally issued  to  him  on  December  1.  1964,  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  and  which 
lie  had  subsequently  conveyed  by  assignment 
(recorded  on  reel  1511,  frame  305  In  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  on  March  23, 
1965)  to  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
represented  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
sentence;  "Any  constructed  device  or  system 
covered  by  the  patent,  and  not  owned  by 
Benjamin  Baxter  at  the  time  of  reconvey- 
ance, may  be  freely  sold  or  used  after  the 
reconveyance,  without  payment  of  patent 
royalties." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


KIYONAO  OKAMI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10827) 
for  the  relief  of  Kiyonao  Okaml. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  of  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OSCAR  H.  BARNETT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12148' 
for  the  relief  of  Oscar  H,  Bamett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 12148 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  convey 
by  quitclaim  deed  or  other  appropriate  In- 
struments, without  consideration,  to  Oscar  H. 
Barnett.  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  following  tract 
of  land  located  in  Leake  County.  Mississippi. 

South  half  of  northwest  quarter  of  north- 
west quarter,  section  25,  township  11  north, 
range  7  east. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5:  After  "consideration",  insert 
"and  without  warranty  of  title". 

Page  1.  line  9:  After  "east",  insert  "of 
Choctaw  Meridian  In  Leake  County,  Missis- 
sippi". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
<;ider  v.as  laid  on  the  table. 


JOE  H.  MORGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  iS. 
1276)  for  the  relief  of  Joe  H.  Morgan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S.  1276 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honfc 
o!  Representatives  of  the  Vnitei  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Joe  H. 
Morgan  of  MlUlanl  Town,  Hawaii,  la  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  suni  of  $940,  representing  the 
nmount  of  unauthorized  travel  expenses  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  transport  the  depend- 
ci.t  wUe  and  child  of  the  said  Joe  H.  Morgan 
from  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  to  Norton  Air  Force 
Base,  CaUfomla,  in  June  1970,  and  from  San 
Francisco,  California,  to  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  In 
June  1971,  following  the  release  of  the  said 
Joe  H.  Morgan  from  active  duty  with  the 
United  States  Navy  on  June  30,  1970.  In  the 
r.udlt  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  fuU  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
.noney  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Joe  H.  Morgan  the  sum 
or  anv  amount  received  or  withheld  from  him 
(.1.  account  of  the  indebtedness  referred  to  m 
the  first  section  of  this  Act . 

(b)  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated 
ill  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  connection 
Aith  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawf  lU,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwlth- 
.standing.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
1-:  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  amount  not  exceeding 
M.OOO. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
\.a.^  laid  on  the  table. 


SANDSTROM  PRODUCTS  CO.  OF 
PORT  BYRON.  ILL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2639) 
lor  the  relief  of  Sandstrom  Products  Co., 
of  Port  Byron,  111. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 


the  United  States  pursuant  to  section  204  of 
the  Act,  and  the  provlalonfl  of  section  245 
(o)  of  the  Act  shall  be  Inapplicable  In  this 
ease:  PrwHded,  That  the  nattiral  parent*  or 
teothers  or  alaters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
BOt,  by  Tlrtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  prlTtlege,  or  statius  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  Hue  4,  strike  out  the  name  "Del- 
ralra  Martinez  Sandoval"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  name  "Delmfra  DeBow". 

On  page  1.  line  6,  after  the  words  "petition 
filed  in"  strike  out  "his"  and  substitute 
"her". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
"For  the  relief  of  Delmira  DeBow." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

SAMUEL  CABILDO  JOSE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7767' 
for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Cabildo  Jose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  7767 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Samuel  Cabildo  Jose  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer 
to  deduct  one  ntimber  from  the  total  number 
of  Immigrant  visas  and  conditional  entries 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (6)  of  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  anieiul- 
menl : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  the  following: 
That,  m  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Samuel  Cabildo 
Jose  may  be  classified  u  a  child  within  the 
meanmg  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act, 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his  be- 
half by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  N.  Jose,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
204  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship," be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Inuulgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Fernando  Labrador  del  Rosario 
may  be  classified  as  a  chUd  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his  t>ebaU  by 
Mr.  Teodoro  de  la  Puente  del  Rosario,  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section 
204  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  bene- 
ficiary shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship, be  accorded  any  right,  prlTllege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  line  6  after  "Mr." 
insert  "and  Mrs.". 

On  page  1,  line  7,  before  the  word  "citizen" 
Insert ".  a". 

On  page  1,  at  the  end  of  line  7,  Insert  "and 
a  lawful  resident  alien,  respectively,". 

•nie  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DELMIRA    MARTINEZ    SANDOVAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3339^ 
for  tlie  relief  of  Delmira  Martinez 
Sandoval. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
road  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.B.  3339 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Delmira  Martinez  Sandoval 
may  be  classified  as  a  cbUd  wlt&ln  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon 
approval  erf  a  petition  filed  In  his  behalf  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klein  N.  M.  DeBow.  citizens  of 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FERNANDO  LABRADOR  DEL 
ROSARIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9182' 
for  the  relief  of  Fernando  Labrador  del 
Rosario. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  9182 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpitsentntives    of    the    United    Stales    of 


MARIA  MARTINS  SANCHEZ 

The  CTerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  9273 ' 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Martins  Sanchez 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9273 
Be  it  enacted  by  tKe  Seruite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  ^laria  Martins  Sanchez,  the 
widow  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  State--, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Immediate  rela- 
tive within  the  meaning  of  section  201  (hi 
of  such  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  ameiid- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  the  word 
"Act."  and  .substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Act  and  the  provisions  of  section 
204  of  such  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  in 
this  case." 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.  ALDO  MASSARA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  9654  ■ 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Aldo  Massara. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9654 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mr.  Aldo  Massara  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  complied  «1ta 
the  provisions  of  section  316  of  that  Act  a.> 
they  relate  to  residence  and  physical 
pre.sence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ens:ros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  lecon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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TZE  TSUIf  LEE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  11102) 
for  the  relief  of  Tze  TsUn  Lee. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 1 

There  was  no  objection. 


LORETTO  B. 


FirZG 


ZGERALD 


The  Clerk  called  tht  Senate  biU  <S. 
239*  for  the  relief  of )  Loretto  B.  Fitz- 
gerald, i 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  piSejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? ' 

Tlieie  was  no  objection. 


of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Carldad  R.  Balonan  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  daugh- 
ter of  Felix  O.  Balonan,  a  lawful  resident 
alien  of  the  United  States.  No  natural  par- 
ent, brother,  or  sister  of  the  said  Carldad 
R.  Balonan,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship, 
shall  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Imniigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


VICTOR  HENRIQUE  dARLOS  GIBSON 

Senate  bill   (S. 
Victor  Henrique 


thb 
of 


iJ.r 


The  Clerk  called 
864)  for  the  relief 
Carlos  Gibson. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT 
uiianimous  consent 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the  gent 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objecAon 


tiat 


t  lere 


objection  to 
em  an  from  Cali- 


DULCE  PILAR  CAS' 
CASAS 


The  Clerk  called  the 
2337 1  for  the  relief  of 
(Castin-Casas). 

There  being  no 
read  the  Senate  bill  as 
s.    2337 

Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Representatives    of    the 
Avxerica  in  Congress  assen 
administration  of  the 
tionality   Act,   Dulce   Pila 
Casas)   shall  be  classified 
the  meaning  of  section  101 
Act  upon  approval  of  a 
behalf  pursuant  to  sectloi 
by  Vincent  F.  lannarelll,  J 
the  United  States.  The 
of  the  said  Dulce  Pilar 
Bliall    not.    by   virtue   of 
be  accorded  any  right, 
under  the  Immigration 


Senate  bill   (S. 
E^ilce  Pilar  Castin 

objefction,  the  Clerk 
follows: 


P*t 


■  Cast  n 


an(  I 


The  Senate  bill  was  ordered 
a  third  time,  was  read 
and  passed,  and  a  moti4n 
v.'as  laid  on  the  table 


CARIDAD  R.  B.  lLONAN 


Speaker,  I  ask 
the    bill    be 


IN  tCASTIN- 


Se^ate  and  House  of 
Jnited    States    of 
bled.  That,  In  the 
Im^ilgratlon  and  Na- 
Castin    (Castin- 
gs a  child  within 
b)  (1)  (P)  of  such 
ition  filed  in  her 
204  of  such  Act, 
inior,  a  citizen  of 
brothers  and  sisters 
(Castin-Casaa) 
£  jch    relationship, 
pifvllege,  or  status 
Nationality  Act. 


to  be  read 

the  third  time, 

to  reconsider 


Senate  bill  (S. 


The  Clerk  called  the 
2382)  for  the  relief  of  C^ridad  R.  Balo- 
nan. 

There  being  no  objeck,ion,  the  Clerk 
road  the  Senate  bill  as  fallows: 
S.    2382 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senkte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  t  nited  States  of 
Aynerica  in  Congress  osseub/ed.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  2C3(a)(2)   and  204 


IVY  MAY  GLOCKNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution <S.J.  Res.  192)  to  grant  the  status 
of  permanent  residence  to  Ivy  May 
Glockner  formerly  Ivy  May  Richmond 
nee  Pond. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.J.  Res.  192 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the  case  of 
Ivy  May  Glockner  formerly  Ivy  May  Rich- 
mond nee  Pond,  In  whose  case  deportation 
was  suspended  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  19(c)(2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  February  5,  1917,  as  amended  (39 
Stat.  889;  54  Stat.  672-673),  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  cancel  deporta- 
tion proceedings  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  said  section  19(c)  (2)  of  the 
said  Act.  to  record  the  aliens  lawful  admis- 
sion for  permanent  residence  as  of  June  9, 
1946  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  »18  to  the 
Commissioner. 

The  Senate  joint  re.solution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  September  27,  1974 
the  President  approved  and  signed  a  bill 
and  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HR.  14883.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  2- 
year  period,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  910.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  September  1974  "Na- 
tional Hunting  and  Pishing  Day." 


MRS.  HARRIET  LA  POINTE 
VANDERVENTER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8824) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  States  to 
Mrs.  Harriet  La  Pointe  Vanderventer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

HM.  8824 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asse7nbled.  That,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
vey, without  consideration  therefor,  to  Mrs. 
Harriet  La  Pointe  Vanderventer,  Ashland, 
Wisconsin,  or  her  heirs,  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the 
Bad  River  Indian  allotment  numbered  15, 
more  particularly  described  as  the  east  half 
of  the  southeast  quarter,  section  19,  town- 
ship 47  north,  range  2  west,  fourth  principal 
meridian,  Wisconsin,  containing  eighty 
acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  limitations,  conditions,  restrictions, 
and  reservations  contained  in  the  patent 
Issued  by  the  United  States  to  the  original 
a)lottee  of  the  Bad  River  Indan  allotment 
numbered  15,  which  allotment  is  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  such  first  section. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond : 

[Roll  No.  546] 

Adams  Fraser  Mollohan 

Andrews,  Ginn  Owens 

N.  Dak.  Grasso  Passman 

Ashley  Gray  Patten 

Barrett  Griffiths  Podell 

Blackburn  Hansen,  Idaho   Powell,  Ohio 

Blatnlk  Harsha  Rangel 

Brasco  Hastings  Rarick 

Brinkley  Hebert  Reld 

Burke,  Calif.  Heinz  Rhodes 

Carey,  N.Y.  Helstoskl  Riegle 

Cederberg  Holifleld  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Chlsholm  Johnson,  Colo.    Runnels 

Clark  Kuykendall  Ruppe 

Conyers  Lehman  Ryan 

Davis.  Ga.  Lent  Selberling 

Denbolm  McClory  Steele 

Derwinskl  MeCloskey  Stuckey 

Dlggs  Macdonald  Teague 

Dorn  Madlgan  Tlernan 

Drinan  Mathls.  Ga.  Treen 

Edwards,  Calif.  Matsunaga  Udall 

Evans,  Colo.  Mayne  Wiggins 

Fisher  Michel  Young,  Ga. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  363 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  those  reports  are? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  the  Committee 
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on  Rules  has  scheduled  a  meeting  for 
2  p.m.  to  consider  the  following  mat- 
ters: 

H.R.  16204,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  deal- 
ing with  the  national  health  policy; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  40,  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Sciences  in 
1976;  ,  .     . 

House  Resolution  1387,  original  juris- 
diction in  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
amending  rule  XXIII.  clause  6,  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House; 

H.R.  11374,  to  return  to  the  Congress 
those  things  which  shall  reflect  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  without  bureaucratic 
misrepresentation ; 

H.R.  13320,  Armed  Services,  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed; and 

H.R.  13002,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
assure  that  the  public  is  provided  with 
safe  drinking  water,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Some  of  those  malters  have  not  been 
heard  in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  others 
toward  the  end  of  the  list  have  been 
heard,  and  were  deferred,  and  I  will  as- 
sume there  will  be  votes  on  them,  and 
those  would  be  the  reports,  and  insofar 
as  I  know  the  only  reports  that  would 
be  sought  to  be  filed. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
enation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


vincing  proof  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trols are  not  the  right  way  to  solve  the 
long-range  problems  of  our  economy. 
In  retrospect,  this  may  have  been  the 
program's  greatest  lasting  value. 

Gerald  R.  Fono. 
The  White  House,  October  1, 1974. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  359 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  12628.  VETERANS"  EDUCATION 
AND  REHABILITATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  126281  Veterans'  Education  and 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1974,  with 
a  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment to  tl>e  Senate  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  further  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
motion  is  agreed  to. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Dorn, 
Teague,  Haley,  Dulski,  Helstoski,  and 
Hammerschmidt,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, find  Messrs.  Zwacii  and 
Wyhe. 


FINAL  QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  THE 
ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  section  216  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended,  I  am  hereby  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  the  final  quarterly  report 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program. 
This  report  covers  the  first  three  months 
of  1974  as  well  as  the  month  of  April, 
1974 — the  last  month  before  legislative 
authority  for  the  program  expired. 

When  the  Economic  Stabilization  Pro- 
gram was  begun  in  1971.  President  Nixon 
emphasized  his  hope  that  it  would  be 
temporary.  This  objective  has  now  been 
met.  as  all  mandatory  wage  and  price 
controls  have  been  lifted,  except  for  those 
on  petroleum  which  have  been  man- 
dated separately  by  the  Congress. 

Looking  back,  I  believe  this  program 
pave  all  Americans  a  better  appi'eciation 
of  how  powerful  the  forces  of  inflation 
are  in  our  economy  and  how  difficult  it 
ia  to  harness  them.  It  also  gave  us  con- 


RECOMMITTAL  OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  1769 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1769)  to  re- 
duce loss  of  life  and  property  thiough 
fire  prevention  control,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  recommitted  to  the  com- 
mittee of  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOLIjING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
rail  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\  ice,  and  the  following  Members  failed  to 

respond : 

I  Roll  No.  547] 

Abznu'  Gi-as.so  Podell 

Adams  Gray  Rnilsback 

Ashlev  Hanley  Hanpel 

B.Tdil!o  Hanna  Rarirk 

Bunett  Hansen,  IcUiho  Rees 

Bhickbuiu  Harsha  Reid 

Blatnik  Hastings  Rhodes 

Brasco  Hebert  Rieyle 

Burke,  Calif.  Heinz  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Carey.  N.Y.  Helstoskl  Runnels 

Cederbrrt;  Johnsoji.  Culo.  Ryan 

Chlsholm  Lehman  Skubit?; 

Chirk  McClory         s^  Smith,  N.Y. 

Conjfis  McCloskcy     I  Stanton. 

Coinian  MoFall  James  V. 

Daris.  Gm  Modigan  Steele 

Doiiholni  Mayne  Stuckey 

Derwinskl  Michel  Ta.\lor.  Mc. 

Dora  MinsUall,  Ohio  Tiernau 

Edwards.  Cwlif.  Monlt;omerj'  Treen 

Evsins,  Colo.  Moorhead.  Pa.  Ldall 

Fisher  Murphy,  N.Y.  WiuijrUis 

Flowers  Owens  Wymsn 

Foley  Patman  Young.  Ga. 

Fraser  Pettis 

IiCi  Pike 


COMMITTEE  REFORM  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mo\e 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  <H.  Res.  988' 
to  reform  the  stiiicture.  jurisdiction,  and 
procedures  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  amending 
rules  X  and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

:n  the  committee  of  the  wholf 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  i'i..self 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution.  House 
Resolution  988,  with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  V/hen  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  all  time  for  general 
debate  on  the  resolution  had  expired. 

Pur.',uant  to  the  rule,  immediately  after 
the  reading  of  the  first  paragraph  of 
House  Resolution  988,  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  text  of  House  Resolution 
1248,  if  offered,  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  House  Resolu- 
tion 983. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  first  paragrapn 
of  House  Resolution  988. 
The  CJerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolicd,  That  this  resolution  may  be  cited 
a«  the  'Committee  Reform  Amendmejus  of 
1974". 

AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATURE    OF    A   SUBSTrTUTE 
OFFERED    BY     MRS.    HANSE.N     OF    WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered    bv    Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington: 

Strike  out  all  aiier  the  resolving  clause  Awi 
insert: 

TITLE  I— OVERSIGHT  RESPONSIBILITIES. 
LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  AND  ADDITION- 
AL COMAUTTEE  FLTNCTIONS.  REFERRAL 
OF  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS.  ELEC- 
TION AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  COMMIT- 
TEES, AND  RULES  OF  PROCEDURES  FOR 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  101.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives   is  amended   by   striking 
■  out  clauses  2  througli  5  and  ii.sci  ting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  followini;: 

•'Geneirtl  Oversijiht  Responsibilities 
"2  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in-- 
"(li  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  lAi  the  application,  administration,  ex- 
eciuion.  and  erfectiveiiess  of  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  or  (B!  conditions  and 
circumstances  which  may  indicnte  the  ne- 
cessity or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  ad- 
ditional legislation,  and 

••(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  ev.- 
actment  of  .such  modi.ficalions  ol  or  changes 
ia  those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legis- 
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Ociobei 


1 

-  > 


i  V  / , 


or  appropriate, 
ttees  shall  have 


latlon,  as  may  be  necessary 
the  various  standing  comm 
oversight  responsibilities  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (b). 

"tb)(l)  Each  standing  c(lmnutte«  (other 
than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations) 
shall  review  and  stud;/,  o  i  a  continuing 
basis,  tlie  application,  adn  Inislratlon,  ex- 
ecution, and  effectiveness  o :  those  laws,  or 
i?arts  ol  laws,  the  subject  i  (latter  ol  which 
!j  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  tliat  committee, 
and  the  organization  and  cperation  of  the 
I'ederal  agencies  and  enlltie:  having  respon- 
sibilities in  or  for  the  adr  ilnlstration  and 
execution  thereof.  In  orde  r  to  determine 
v/hether  such  laws  and  the  program  there- 
under are  being  implemen  »d  and  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  tli  i  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  whether  such  jrograms  should 
bo  continued,  curtailed,  oi  eliinlnated.  In 
addition,  each  such  commi  tee  shall  review 
and  study  any  conditions  (  r  circumstances 
which  may  Indicate  the  nee  e<-sity  or  deslra- 
blliry  of  enacting  new  or  ai  ditlonal  legisla- 
tion within  the  Jurisdiction  jof  that  commit- 
tee (whether  or  not  any  bill  sr  resolution  has 
been  introduced  with  resr.ert  ihereto),  and 
shall  on  a  continuing  basi  >  undertake  fu 
tures  research  and  foreca^in;;  on  matters 
vitliln  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Each  such  committee  havin 
members  shall  establish  aA  oversight  sub 
committee,  or  require  its  ;  ubcommlttees  if 
any,  to  conduct  oversiiiht 
their  respective  jurisdiction 
rying  out  its  responsibllitle: 
paragraph. 

"(2)   The  Committee  on  povernm?nt  Op- 
erations shall  review  and  i  tudy,  on  a  con 


that  committee. 
;  fifteen  or  more 


In  the  area  of 
to  aFLlst  in  car- 
undcr  this  sab- 


of  Government 
a  view  of  deter- 
fiiciency. 
Appropriations 


tinning  basis,  the  operatiui 
activltlcr.  at  all  levels  wl;h 
mining  their  economy  and  i 

"(3)  The  Committee  or 
shall  conduct  such  studies  i  nd  examinations 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  execu- 
tive departments  and  othe;  executive  agen- 
cies (including  any  agency  the  majority  of 
the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Statesl  as  It  may  deem 
necessary  to  assist  it  In  thepetermlnation  of 
matters  within  its  Ji:risdictil)n. 

"(c)  At  the  beginning  of  ^ch  Congress,  an 
appropriate  representative  o '  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  shall  meet  with 
appropriate  representatives  of  each  of  the 
other  committees  of  the  Hon  se  to  discuss  the 
oversight  plans  of  such  coiimlttees  and  to 
assist  In  coordinating  all  i  f  the  oversight 
activities  of  the  House  durin  i  such  Congress. 
Within  60  days  after  the  Co|igress  convenes, 
the  Committee  on  Governnient  Operations 
siiall  report  to  the  Hou.se  thd  results  of  such 
meetings  and  discussions,  ilong  with  any 
recommendations  which  It  may  have  to  as- 
sure the  most  effective  coorqination  of  such 
activities  and  otherwise  acllleve  the  objec- 
tives of  this  clause.  , 

"(d)  Each  standing  conjmittee  of  the 
House  shall  have  the  function  of  reviewing 
and  studying  on  a  contlnulrjg  basis  the  im- 
pact or  probable  impact  of ;  tax  policies  af- 
fecting subjects  within  Its  Jurisdiction  as 
described  In  clause  1. 

"Special  Oversight  Fnnctlons 
"3.  (a)  The  Committee  oi  Armed  Services 
shall  have  the  function  o:  reviewing  and 
studying,  on  a  continuing  ba  sis,  all  laws,  pro- 
grams, and  Government  aptlvlttes  dealing 
with  or  Involving  internat  onal  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  and  he  education  of 
military  dependents  In  schools. 

■'(b)  The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  thall  have  the  functi  on  of  reviewing 


on  a  continuing 


studylnjT,  and  coordinating, 
basis,  all  laws,  programs,  Aid  Government 
activities  dealing  with  or  In  'olvlng  domestic 
educational  programs  and  1  nstltutlons,  and 
programs  of  student  assist  ince,  which  arc 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  o  her  committees. 
"(c)    The    Committee    on|  Foreign    Affairs 


shall  have  the  function  of  reviewing  and 
studying,  on  a  continuing  basis,  all  laws, 
programs,  and  Government  activities  dealing 
with  or  Involving  customs  administration,  in- 
ternational financial  and  monetary  organiza- 
tions, and  International  fishing  agreements. 

"(d)  The  Committee  on  Interior,  Energy, 
and  Natural  Rer,t.iu-ces  shall  have  the  func- 
tion of  reviewing  and  studying,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  all  laws,  program?,  and  Gov- 
ernment activities  dealing  with  Indians  and 
nonmllltary  nuclear  energy  and  re.search  and 
development  Including  the  dl.sposal  of  nu- 
clear waste. 

"(e)  The  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology shall  have  the  function  of  reviewing 
a'ld  studying,  on  a  continuing  basis,  all  laws, 
pro'jramj,  and  Government  activities  deal- 
ine  v.'lth  or  involving  nonmllltary  research 
and  development. 

"Additional  Functions  of  Committees 

"4.  (a)(l)*'The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions .shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
transmittal  of  the  Budget  to  the  Congress 
each  year,  hold  hearings  on  the  Budget  as  a 
wliole  with  particular  reference  to — 

"(A)  the  basic  recommendatlo.is  and 
budgetary  policies  of  the  President  In  the 
presentation  of  the  Budget:  and 

"(B;  the  fiscal,  financial,  and  economic  as- 
sumptions u.sed  as  bases  In  arriving  at  total 
estimated  expenditures  and  receipts. 

"(2)  In  holding  hearings  pursuant  to  sub- 
p.tragraph  (1),  the  committee  shall  receive 
te.'tlmony  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Mnnagemcnt  and 
Eudget,  tlie  Chaiman  of  the  Council  of 
Ec"nomic  Advisers,  and  such  other  persons 
a-  the  ci'.iiniittee  may  desire. 

"(3)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(1 ) ,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  held  in  open 
session,  except  when  the  committee.  In  open 
se-slon  and  with  a  quorum  present,  deter- 
mines by  rolicall  vote  that  the  testimony  to 
be  taken  at  that  hearing  may  be  relate^  to 
a  matter  of  national  security.  A  transcWpt 
of  all  such  hearings  .shall  be  printed  ana.  a 
copy  thereof  furnished  to  each  Member,  Dele- 
gate, and  the  Resident  Comml.<5sioner  from 
Puerto  Rico. 

"(4)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
( 1 ) ,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  held  before 
joint  meetings  of  the  committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the 
two  committees  jointly  may  determine. 

"(b)(1)  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  have  the  general  function 
of— 

"(A)  receiving  and  examining  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  of  submitting  such  recommendations  to 
the  House  as  It  deems  necessary  or  desirable 
in  connection  with  the  subject  matter  of 
such  reports; 

"(B)  evaluating  the  effects  of  laws  en- 
Boted  to  reorganize  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  the  Government;  and 

"(C)  studying  Intergovernmental  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and  the 
States  and  municipalities,  and  between  the 
United  States  and  International  organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  Is  a  mem- 
ber. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  Its  duties  under  sub- 
paragraph ( 1 ) ,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment  Operations  may  at  any  time  conduct 
investigations  of  any  matter  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  1,  2,  3,  or  4  (or 
this  clause)  conferring  jurisdiction  over  such 
matter  upon  another  standing  committee. 
The  committee's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions In  any  such  Investigation  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  other  standing  committee 
or  committees  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
matter  Involved  (and  Included  In  the  report 
of  any  such  other  committee  when  reqttlred 
by  clause  2(1)  (3)  of  Rule  XI). 

"(c)  The  Committee  ou  House  Admin- 
istration shall  have  the  fuuctlou  of — 


"(1)  examining  all  bills,  amendments,  anj 
Joint  resolutions  after  passage  by  the  House 
and,  In  cooperation  with  the  Senate,  exam- 
ining all  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  which 
shall  have  passed  both  Houses  to  see  that 
they  are  correctly  enolled,  forthwith  pre- 
senting those  which  originated  in  the  Hou.-e 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
person  after  their  signature  by  the  Speal;er 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  reporting  the  fact  and  d.-vte  of  such 
presentation  to  the  House; 

"(2)  reporting  to  the  Scrgcant-at-Arms  of 
the  House  concerning  the  travel  of  Memberj 
of  the  House;  and 

"(3)  providing,  through  the  House  Infor- 
mation Syrtems  a  scheduling  service  which 
may  be  used  by  all  the  committees  and  sub- 
committees of  the  House  to  eliminate.  In- 
sofar as  possible,  any  meeting  and  schedul- 
ing conflicts. 

"(d)(1)  Tl'.e  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  is  authorized  (A)  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House  from  time  to  time  su.-h 
administrative  actions  as  it  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  establish  or  enforce  standards 
of  official  conduct  for  Members,  officers,  and 
e.niployecs  of  the  House;  (B)  to  investl'^atr, 
subject  to  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  para- 
graph, any  alleged  violation,  by  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  Hcuse,  of  the  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  or  of  any  law,  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  other  standard  of  conduct  appli- 
cable to  the  conduct  o*  such  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  in  the  performance  of  his  d'.i- 
tles  or  the  discharge  of  his  responsibilities, 
and.  after  notice  and  hearing,  to  recommend 
to  the  Hovise,  by  resolution  or  otherwl.se,  such 
action  p.s  the  committee  may  deem  epproprl- 
aie  In  ihe  circumstances;  (C)  to  report  to 
the  appropriate  Federal  or  State  authorities, 
with  the  approval  of  the  House,  any  sub- 
stantial evidence  cf  a  violation,  by  a  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  of  the  House,  of  any 
law  applicable  to  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties or  the  discharge  of  his  responsibllitle.';, 
which  may  have  been  disclosed  In  a  ccm- 
mlttee  invcbtigatlon;  and  (D)  to  give  con- 
sideration  to  the  request  of  any  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  House  fcr  an  ad- 
visory opinion  with  respect  to  the  general 
propriety  of  any  current  or  proposed  conduct 
of  .such  Member,  officer,  cr  employee  and, 
with  appropriate  deletions  to  assure  the 
privacy  of  the  individual  concerned,  to  pul- 
llsh  such  opinion  for  the  guidance  of  other 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
House. 

"(2)  (A)  No  resolution,  report,  recommen- 
dation, or  advisory  opinion  relating  to  the 
official  conduct  of  a  Member,  officer,  cr  em- 
ployee of  the  Hou.se  shall  be  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
and  no  investigation  of  sxich  conduct  shall 
be  undertaken  by  such  conomlttee,  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

"(B)  Except  In  the  case  of  an  investigation 
undertaken  by  the  committee  on  its  own  Ini- 
tiative, the  committee  may  undertake  an  in- 
vestigation relating  to  the  official  conduct  of 
an  individual  Member,  ofl^cer,  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  only — 

"(1)  upon  receipt  of  a  complaint.  In  writ- 
ing and  under  oath,  made  by  or  submitted 
to  a  Member  of  the  House  and  transmitted 
to  the  committee  by  such  Member,  or 

"(11)  upon  receipt  of  a  complaint,  in  writ- 
ing and  under  oath,  directly  from  an  indi- 
vidual not  a  Member  of  the  House  If  the 
committee  finds  that  such  complaint  has 
been  submitted  by  such  Individual  to  not 
less  than  three  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  refused.  In  writing,  to  transmit  such 
complaint  to  the  conunlttee. 

"(C)  No  investigation  shall  be  undertaken 
by  the  committee  of  any  alleged  violation  of 
a  law,  rule,  regulation,  or  standard  of  con- 
duct not  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
violation. 
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"(D)  A  member  of  the  committee  shall  be 
ineligible  to  participate,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  in  any  committee  proceeding  re- 
lating to  his  or  her  official  conduct.  In  any 
rase  in  which  a  member  of  the  committee 
is  Ineligible  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee under  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
Speaker  at-  the  Ho'ise  shall  designate  a 
Member  of-  the  House  from  the  same  political 
party  as  the  ineligible  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  act  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
in  any  committee  proceeding  relating  to  the 
official  conduct  of  such  ineligible  member. 

•(e)(1)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall,  in  its  consideration  of  nil  bills 
and  joint  resolutioiM  of  a  public  character 
v/ithin  its  Jurisdiction,  insure  that  appropria- 
tions for  continuing  program  and  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  will  be  made  an- 
nually to  the  maxmium  extent  feasible  and 
consistent  with  the  nature,  requirements, 
and  objectives  of  the  programs  and  activities 
Involved.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
a  Government  agency  includes  the  organiza- 
tional units  of  government  listed  In  clause 
7(d)  of  Rule  XIII. 

"(2)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
shall  review,  from  time  to  time,  each  con- 
tinuing program  within  its  jurisdiction  for 
v.iiich  appropriations  are  not  made  annually 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such  program 
could  be  modified  so  that  appropriations 
tlierefor  would  be  made  annually. 

•  Referral  of  Bills.  Re.'oUitions.  and  Other 

Matters  to  Committees 
"5.  (a)  Each  bill,  resolution,  or  other  mat- 
ter which  relates  to  a  subject  listed  under 
any  standing  committee  named  in  clause  1 
shall  be  referred  by  the  Speaker  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  provisions  of  tliis  clause. 

"(b)  Every  referral  of  any  matter  under 
paragraph  (a)  .shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
as  to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
that  each  committee  which  has  Jurisdiction 
under  clause  1  over  the  subject  matter  of  any 
provision  thereof  will  have  responsibility  for 
considering  such  provision  and  reporting  to 
the  House  with  respect  thereto.  Any  prece- 
dents, rulings,  and  procedures  in  effect  prior 
to  the  Ninety-Fourth  Congress  sliall  be  ap- 
plied with  respect  to  referrals  under  this 
clause  only  to  the  extent  that  they  will  con- 
tribute to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  this  clause. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  matter,  the  Speaker  may  refer 
the  matter  simultaneously  to  two  or  more 
conimlttees  for  concurrent  consideration  or 
for  consideration  in  sequence  (subject  to 
appropriate  time  limitations  In  the  case  of 
any  committee  after  the  first) ,  or  divide  the 
matter  into  two  or  more  parts  reflecting 
different  subjects  and  Jurisdictions)  and 
refer  each  such  part  to  a  different  commit- 
tee, or  refer  the  matter  to  a  special  ad  hoc 
committee  appointed  by  the  Speaker  with 
the  approval  of  the  Hotise  (from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  having  legislative 
jurisdiction)  for  the  specific  purpose  of  con- 
sidering that  matter  and  reporting  to  the 
House  thereon,  or  make  such  other  provision 
as  may  be  considered  appropriate. 

"(d)  After  the  introduction  in  the  House 
erf  each  biU  or  resolution  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
shall  prepare  a  factual  description  ot  the 
.stibject  involved  therein  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  words;  such  description  shall  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
the  Digest  of  Public  General  Bills  and  Reso- 
lutions as  soon  as  possible  after  introduc- 
tion. 

"Election  and  Membership  of  Committees; 
Chairman;  Vacancies;  Select  and  Confer- 
ence Committees 

■C.  (a)(1)  The  standing  committees  spec- 
ified in  clause  1  shall  be  elected  by  the  House 
at  tlie  commencement  of  each  Congress,  from 
nominations  submitted  by  the  respective 
party  caucuses. 


"(2)  One-half  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  shall 
be  from  the  majority  party  and  one-half 
shaU  be  from  the  minority  party. 

"(b)  One  of  the  Members  of  each  stand- 
ing committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  House, 
from  nominations  submitted  by  the  majority 
party  caucus,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
Congress,  as  chairman  thereof.  In  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  chairman,  the  Mem- 
ber next  in  rank  in  the  order  named  in  the 
election  of  the  committee,  and  so  on,  as  often 
as  the  case  shall  happen,  shall  act  as  chair- 
man: and  in  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy 
in  the  chairmanship  of  any  such  committee 
the  House  shall  elect  another  chairman. 

"(c)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  has  more  than 
fifteen  members  shall  establish  at  least  four 
subcommittees. 

"(d)  All  vacancies  in  standing  commit- 
tees shall  be  filled  by  election  by  the  House. 

"(e)  Tlie  Speaker  shall  appoint  all  select 
and  conference  committees  which  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  Hou.se  from  time  to  time.  In 
appointing  members  to  conference  commit- 
tees the  Speaker  shall  appoint  no  less  than 
a  majority  of  members  who  generally  sup- 
ported the  House  position  as  determined  by 
the  Speaker. 

"(f)  The  Speaker  may  appoint  the  Resi- 
dent Comml.s.'iioner  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  to  any  conference 
committee  that  is  considering  legLslation  re- 
ported from  a  committee  on  which  they 
5,erve. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (j)  of 
clause  6  of  rule  XI  ( 1)  there  shall  be  no  more 
than  six  standing  subcommittees  of  each 
standing  committee  of  the  House,  except 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  (2) 
no  Member  shall  appoint  more  than  one 
staff  person  pursuant   to  such  provisions. 

Sec.  102.  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Rule  XI. 

•rules   of   PROCEOUP.E   for   CC'MMITTEre. 

"In  General 

'1.  (a)  (1)  The  Rules  of  the  Hou.'«  are  the 
rules  of  it*  committees  and  subcommittees 
so  far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day  Is  a  motion  of  high 
privilege  in  committees  and  subcommittees. 

•  (2)  Each  subcommittee  of  a  committee  is 
a  part  of  that  committee,  and  Is  subject  to 
the  authority  and  direction  of  that  commit- 
tee and  to  its  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

"(b)  Each  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  Investigations  and 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibili- 
ties tinder  Rule  X,  and  (subject  to  the  adop- 
tion of  expenses  resolutions  as  required  by 
clause  5(  to  incur  expenses  (including  travel 
expenses)    in  connection   therewith. 

"(c)  Each  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  commit- 
tee. All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and 
transcripts  in  connection  with  any  meeting 
or  hearing  of  a  committee  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

"(d)  Each  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activities  of 
that  committee  tinder  this  rule  and  Rule  X 
during  the  Congress  sending  at  noon  on 
January  3  of  such  year. 

"Committee  Rules 

"Adoption  of  written  rules 

"2.  (at  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Hou.se  shall  adopt  written  rules  governing  Its 
procedure.  Such  rules— 

"(1)  shall  be  adopted  in  a  meeting  which 
Ls  open  to  the  public  unless  the  committee, 
ill  open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present, 
determines  by  roUc-all  vote  that  all  or  part 
of  the  meeting  is  to  be  closed  to  the  public; 

"(2)    shall  be  not  iJiconsLstent  with  the 


Rules  of  the  House  or  with  those  provisions 
of  law  having  the  force  and  effect  of  Rules 
of  the  House;  and 

"(3)  shall  in  any  event  incorporate  all  of 
the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  clause  to 
the  extent  applicable. 

Each  committee's  rules  specifying  its  regular 
meeting  days,  and  any  other  niles  of  a  com- 
mittee which  are  in  addition  to  the  provi- 
sions ot  this  cl-vuse,  shall  be  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  Congress  convenes  in  each 
odd -numbered  year.  Each  select  or  joint  com- 
mittee shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  tuiless  specifically  prohibited 
by  law. 
"Regular  meeting  days 

"(bi  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall  adopt  regular  meethig  days, 
which  shall  be  not  less  frequent  than  month- 
ly, for  the  conduct  of  Its  business.  Each  such 
committee  shall  meet,  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  transaction  of  other 
committee  business,  on  all  regular  meeting 
days  fi.xed  by  the  committee,  unless  other- 
wise provide(i  by  wTltten  rule  adopted  bj  the 
committee. 
"Additional  and  special  meetings 

'■(C)(1)  The  chairman  of  each  standing 
committee  may  call  and  convene,  as  he  or 
she  considers  necessary,  additional  meetings 
of  tbe  committee  for  tlie  consideration  ot 
any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purpose  pursuant  to  that  call  of  the 
chairman. 

••(2)  If  at  least  tliree  member.s  of  any 
standing  committee  desire  that  a  special 
meeting  of  the  committee  be  called  by  the 
chairman,  those  members  may  file  in  the 
offices  of  the  committee  their  wTitten  request 
to  the  chairman  for  that  special  meeting. 
Such  request  shall  specify  the  measure  or 
matter  to  be  considered.  Immediately  upon 
the  filing  of  the  request,  the  clerk  of  the 
conunittee  shall  notify  the  chairman  of  the 
filing  of  the  request.  If,  within  three  calen- 
dar days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
chairman  does  not  call  the  requested  special 
m.eeting.  to  be  held  within  seven  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  may  file  in 
the  offices  of  the  committee  their  written 
notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour 
of.  and  tlie  measure  or  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered at,  that  special  meeting.  The  commit- 
tee shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  such  special  meet- 
ing will  be  held  and  inforni  them  of  its  date 
and  hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be 
considered:  and  only  the  measure  or  matter 
specified  in  that  notice  may  be  considered  at 
that  special  meeting. 

"Ranking  majority  Member  to  preside  in  ab- 
sence of  chairman 

"(d)  If  the  chairman  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee is  not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the 
committee,  the  ranking  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  on  tiie  committee  who  is  pres- 
ent shall  preside  at  that  meeting. 
"Committee  records 

"(e)  (1)  Each  committee  shall  keep  a  cnm- 
plete  record  of  all  committee  action  which 
shall  include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any 
question  on  which  a  rolicall  vote  is  de- 
manded. The  result  of  each  such  rolicall  vote 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  committee 
for  inspection  by  the  public  at  reasonable 
times  in  the  offices  of  the  committee.  Infor- 
mation so  available  for  public  inspection 
shall  include  a  description  of  the  amendment, 
motion,  order,  or  other  i  .-oposition  and  the 
name  of  each  Member  voting  for  and  each 
Member  voting  against  such  amendment, 
motion,  order,  or  proposition,  and  the  names 
of  those  Members  present  but  not  voting. 
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"(2)  All  committee  hear  ngs,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  shall  be  |ept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congress%>nal  office  records 
of  the  Member  serving  asi chairman  of  the 
committee;  and  such  reccrds  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  House  and  all  Members  of 
the  House  siiall  have  access  thereto. 
"Proxies  I 

"(f)  No  vote  by  any  meniber  of  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  wl  h  respect  to  any 
measure  or  matter  may  I  e  cast  by  proxy 
unless  the  committee,  by  w  Itten  rule  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee,  p«  rmlts  voting  by 
proxy  and  requires  that  the  proxy  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  In  writing,  si  all  designate  the 
person  who  is  to  execute  th«  proxy  authoriza- 
tion, and  shall  be  limited  ti  i  a  speclflc  meas- 
ure or  matter  and  any  ami  ndments  or  mo- 
tions pertaining  thereto ;  except  that 
member  may  authorize  a  gi  neral  proxy  only 
for  motions  to  recess,  ai  journ  or  other 
procedural  matters.  Each  pn  xy  to  be  effective 
shall  be  signed  by  the  mem  ber  assigning  his 
vote  and  shall  contain  thi  date  and  time 
of  day  that  the  proxy  Is  slg  led.  Proxies  may 
not  be  counted  for  a  quorui  i.  The  records  of 
the  committee  or  any  sub<  ommlttee  on  all 
roUcall  votes  shall  indicate  •  i-hen  a  member's 
vote  has  been  cast  by  proxy. 
"Open  meetings  and  hearing  i 

"(g)(1)  Each  meeting  foi  the  transdction 
of  business.  Including  the  i  tiarkup  of  legis- 
lation, of  each  standing  co  nmlttee  or  sub- 
committee thereof  shall  I  e  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  coi  imittec  or  sub- 
committee. In  open  sessli  n  and  with  a 
quorum  present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  «>r  part  of  the  remalr  der  of  the  meet- 
ing shall  be  closed  to  the  jubllc:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  person  othi  r  than  members 
ol  the  committee  and  such  cc  ngressional  staff 
and  svich  departmental  re;  iresentatives  as 
they  may  authorize  shall  b«  present  at  any 
business  or  markup  session  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public.  This  pai  igraph  does  not 
apply  to  open  committee  hei  rings  which  are 
provided  for  by  clause  4(a)  (  I)  of  Rule  X  or 
by  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  )aragraph.  or  to 
any  meeting  that  relates  so  ely  to  Internal 
budget  or  personnel  matters. 

"(2)  Each  hearing  conduct  ;d  by  each  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  then  of  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  except  when  tl  e  committee  or 
subcommittee.  In  open  sess  on  and  with  a 
quorum  present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remalnc  er  of  that  hear- 
ing shall  be  closed  to  the  pul  lie  because  dis- 
closure of  testimony,  evld  'uce,  or  other 
matters  to  be  considered  wou  d  endanger  the 
national  security  or  would  'lolate  any  law 
or  rule  of  the  House  of  Repre;  entatives. 
"Quorum  for  taking  testimony 

"(h)  Each  committee  may  fix  the  number 
of  Its  members  to  constitut<  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  rece  ving  evidence, 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  ;wo. 
"Prohibition  against  comm  ttee  meetings 
during  ftve-minute  rule 

"(1)  No  committee  of  the  House  (except 
the  Committee  on  Approprli  tlons  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules)  may  sit,  vlthout  special 
leave,  while  the  House  Is  rea<  ing  a  measure 
for  amendment  under  the  five  minute  rule. 
"Calling  and  Interrogation  of  witnesses 

"  ( J )  ( 1 )  Whenever  any  hearl  ig  Is  conducted 
by  any  committee  upon  any  n  easure  or  mat- 
ter, the  minority  party  M«  mbers  on  the 
committee  shall  be  entitled,  i  pon  request  to 
the  chairman  by  a  majority  »f  them  t^fore 
the  completion  of  the  hearlt  g,  to  cal/wlt- 
nesses  selected  by  the  mlnorltj  to  testiff  with 
respect  to  that  measure  or  m  tter  «riirlng  at 
least  one  day  of  hearing  there  n. 

"(2)  Each  committee  shall  ipply  the  five- 
minute  rule  In  the  Interrog  atlon  of  wit- 
nesses In  any  hearing  untU  su(  h  time  as  each 
Member  of  the  committee  wh<  so  desires  has 
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had  an  opportunity  to  question  each  wit- 
ness. 

"Investigative  hearing  procedures 

"(k)(l)  The  chairman  at  an  Investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  In  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  Investigation. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and 
this  clau.se  shall  be  made  available  to  each 
witness. 

"(3)  Witnesses  at  Investigative  hearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

"(4)  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches  of 
order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics 
on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and  ex- 
clusion from  the  hearings;  and  the  commit- 
tee may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House  for 
contempt. 

"(5)  If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  testimony  at  an  Investigative  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incrimi- 
nate any  person,  it  shall — 

"(A)  receive  such  evidence  or  testimony  in 
executive  session; 

"(B)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity 
voluntarily  to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 

"(C)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpena  additional  witnesses. 
"(6)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(5),  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpena 
additional  witnesses. 

"(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  in 
executive  session  may  be  released  or  used  in 
public  ses-sions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

"(8)  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
witnesses  may  submit  brief  and  pertinent 
sworn  statements  in  writing  for  inclusion  In 
the  record.  The  committee  Is  the  sole  Judge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

"(9)  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript 
copy  of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  ses- 
sion or.  If  given  at  an  executive  session, 
when  authorized  by  the  committee. 
"Committee  procedures  lor  reporting  bills 
and  resolutions 
"(1)(1)(A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
chairman  of  each  committee  to  report  or 
cause  to  be  reported  promptly  to  the  House 
any  measure  approved  by  the  committee  and 
to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

"(B)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  filed  within 
seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  is  not  in  session)  after  the 
day  on  which  there  has  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  for  the  reporting  of  that  meas- 
ure. Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit  im- 
mediately to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
notice  of  the  filing  of  that  request.  This 
subdivision  does  not  apply  to  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  with  respect  to  the 
rules.  Joint  rules,  or  order  of  business  of  the 
House  or  to  the  reporting  of  a  resolution  of 
Inquiry  addressed  to  the  head  of  an  execu- 
tive department. 

"(2)  (A)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  any  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  was  actually 
pre.sent. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  each  rollcall  vote  on 
a  motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of 
a  public  character,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
against,  the  reporting  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion shall  be  included  In  the  committee 
report. 

'■(3)  The  report  of  any  committee  on  a 
measure  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
committee  (A)  shall  include  the  oversight 
findings  and  recommendations  required  pur- 


suant to  the  last  sentence  of  clause  (2)  (b) 
(I)  of  Rule  X  separately  set  out  and  clearly 
identified;  and  (B)  shall  include  a  summary 
of  the  oversight  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  under  clause  (2)  (b)(2)  of 
Rule  X  separately  set  out  and  clearly  identi- 
fied whenever  such  findings  and  recommen- 
dations have  been  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
tive committee  in  a  timely  fashion  to  allow 
an  opportunity  to  consider  such  findings  and 
recommendations  during  the  committee  s  de- 
liberations on  the  measure. 

"(4)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any 
measure  or  matter  by  any  committee,  other 
than  the  Committee  on  Rules,  any  member 
of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  intention  to 
file  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views,  that  member  shall  be  entitled  to  not 
less  than  three  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  in 
which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and 
signed  by  that  member,  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by  one 
or  more  members  of  the  committee  shall  be 
Included  within,  and  shall  be  a  part  of,  the 
report  filed  by  the  committee  with  respect 
to  that  measure  or  matter.  The  report  of  the 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter 
shall  be  printed  In  a  single  volume  which— 
"(A)  shall  include  all  supplemental,  mi- 
nority, or  additional  views  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

"(B)  shall  bear  upon  Its  cover  a  recital 
that  supplemental,  mUiority,  or  additional 
views  (and  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, if  any,  under  subparagraph  (3))  are 
included  as  part  of  the  report. 
"This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude — 

"(i)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  reporv  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  lo  file  supplemental,  mi- 
nority, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;   or 

"(11)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemenal  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  error  In  a  previous 
report  made  by  that  committee  upon  that 
measure  or  matter;  or 

"(5)  A  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any 
committee  (except  the  Committee  on  Rules 
In  the  case  of  a  resolution  making  in  order 
the  consideration  of  a  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  order  of  business)  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  until  the  third  calendar 
day  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
legal  holidays)  on  which  the  report  of  that 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter  has 
been  available  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 
If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any  such 
measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  commit- 
tee reporting  the  measure  or  matter  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  have  such 
hearings  printed  and  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  Members  of  the  House  prior  to 
the  consideration  of  such  measure  or  matter 
in  the  House,  This  subparagraph  shall  net 
apply  to — 

"(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  em?r- 
gency,  by  the  Congress:  or 

"(B)  any  executive  decision,  determina- 
tion, or  action  which  would  become,  or  con- 
tinue to  be,  effective  unless  disapproved  or 
otherwise  invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

"(6)  If,  within  seven  calendar  days  after 
a  measure  has,  by  resolution,  been  made  in 
order  for  consideration  by  the  House,  no 
motion  has  been  offered  that  the  House  con- 
sider that  measure,  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  that  measure  may  be 
recognized  lu  the  discretion  of  the  Speaker 
to  offer  a  motion  that  the  House  shall 
consider  that  measure.  If  that  committee 
has  duly  authorized  that  member  to  offer 
that  motion. 
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"Power  to  sit  and  act:  subpoena  power 

"(m)(l)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
any  of  its  functions  and  duties  under  this 
rule  and  Rule  X  (Including  any  matters  re- 
ferred to  it  under  clause  6  of  Rule  X),  any 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized'  (subject  to  subparagraph  (2)  (A) 
of  this  paragraph )  — 

"(A)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  and  to  bold  such  hearings,  and 

"(B)  to  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents 
as  It  deems  necessary.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
such  chairman,  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

"(2)  (A)  A  subpoena  may  be  issued  by  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  under  subpara- 
graph (1)  (B)  in  the  conduct  of  any  investi- 
gation or  activity  or  series  of  Investigations 
or  activities,  only  when  authorized  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

"(B)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  Issued 
by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  under  sub- 
paragraph  (1)(B)   may  be  enforced  only  as 
authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 
"Use  of  committee  funds  for  travel 

"(n)  Funds  authorized  for  a  committee 
under  clatise  5  are  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  committee's  activities  within  the  United 
States;  however,  local  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  committee  and  Its  employees  engaged 
In  carrying  out  their  olBcial  duties  outside 
the  United  States.  No  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying expenses  of  members  of  the  commit- 
tee or  its  employees  In  any  country  where 
local  currencies  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  the  following  conditions  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  their  use  of  such  cur- 
rencies : 

"(1)  No  Member  or  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  currencies 
for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  applicable  Federal  law. 

"(2)  Each  Member  or  employee  of  the 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or,  if  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chah-- 
man  with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

"Broadcasting  of  Commitiee  Hearings 

"3.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to 
provide  a  means,  in  conformity  with  accept- 
able standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  de- 
corum, by  which  committee  hearings  which 
are  open  to  the  public  may  be  covered,  by 
television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and 
still  photography,  or  by  any  of  such  methods 
of  coverage — 

"( 1 )  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  and  impartial  news  cover- 
age, regarding  the  operations,  procedures,  and 
practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislative  and 
representative  body  and  regarding  the  meas- 
ures, public  issues,  and  other  matters  before 
the  House  and  Its  committees,  the  considera- 
tion thereof,  and  the  action  taken  thereon; 
and 

"  (2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspective 
and  understanding  of  the  general  public 
with  respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the 


House  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"(b)  In  addition,  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  television  tapes  and 
television  film  of  any  coverage  under  this 
clause  sliall  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use,  as  partisan  political  campaign  ma- 
terial to  promote  or  oppose  the  cEuidldacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

"  (c)  It  is,  further,  the  Intent  of  this  clause 
that  the  general  conduct  of  each  meeting  of 
any  hearing  or  bearings  covered,  under  au- 
thority of  this  clause,  by  television  broad- 
cast, radio  broadcast,  and  still  photograph, 
or  by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage,  and 
the  personal  behavior  of  the  committee 
members  and  staff,  other  Government  offi- 
cials and  personnel,  witnesses,  television, 
radio,  and  press  media  personnel,  and  the 
general  public  at  the  bearing  shall  be  in 
strict  conformity  with  and  observance  of  the 
acceptable  standards  of  dignity,  propriety, 
courtesy,  and  decorum  traditionally  observed 
by  the  House  in  its  operations  and  shall  not 
be  such  as  to — 

"(1)  distort  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
the  hearing  or  the  activities  of  committee 
members  in  connection  with  that  hearing 
or  in  connection  with  the  general  work  of 
the  committee  or  of  the  House;  or 

"(2)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the 
House,  the  committee,  or  any  Member  or 
bring  the  House,  the  committee,  or  any 
Member  Into  disrepute. 

"(d)  The  coverage  of  committee  hearings 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  or 
still  photography  is  a  privilege  made  avail- 
able by  the  House  and  shall  be  permitted 
and  conducted  only  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  purposes,  provisions,  and  requirements 
of  this  clause. 

"(e)  Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by 
any  committee  of  the  House  Is  open  to  the 
public,  that  committee  may  permit,  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  committee,  that  hearing 
to  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  tele- 
vision broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still 
photography,  or  by  any  of  such  methods  ol 
coverage,  but  only  under  such  written  rules 
as  the  committee  may  adopt  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and  require- 
ments of  this  clause. 

"(f)  The  written  rules  which  may  be 
adopted  by  a  committee  under  paragraph 
(e)  of  this  clau.se  shall  contain  provisions 
to  the  following  effect: 

"(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  is  to  be  presented  to  the  public 
as  live  coverage,  that  coverage  shall  be  con- 
ducted and  presented  without  commercial 
sponsorship. 

"(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  w^ltness  who  does  not 
wish  to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television, 
or  still  photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall 
be  covered  and  all  microphones  used  for 
coverage  turned  off.  This  subparagraph  is 
supplementary  to  clause  2(k)(5)  of  this 
rule,  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  witnesses. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cam- 
eras, operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be 
permitted  In  a  hearing  room.  The  allocation 
among  the  television  media  of  the  positions 
of  the  number  of  television  cameras  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  room  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  fair  and  equitable  procedures  de- 
vised by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Radio  and  TelevLsioa  Correspondents'  Gal- 
leries. 

"(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed 
so  as  not  to  obstruct  In  any  way  the  space 
between  any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 


the  Tisibllity  of  that  witness  and  that  mem- 
ber to  each  other. 

"  (5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  which  ohstnict  unnecessarily 
the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the  other 
media. 

"(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage 
by  the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not 
be  installed  In.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
room  while  the  committee  is  In  session. 

"(7)  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobellghts, 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  tised  In  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  bearing,  ex- 
cept that  the  television  media  may  Install 
additional  lighting  In  the  bearing  room, 
without  cost  of  the  Government  In  order  to 
raise  the  ambient  lighting  level  In  the  hear- 
ing room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  television  coverage  of  the 
hearing  at  the  then  current  state  of  the  art 
of  television  coverage. 

"(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  bearing 
by  still  photography.  In  the  selection  of 
these  photographers,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  photographers  from  Associated  Press 
Photos  and  United  Press  International  News- 
pictures.  If  request  Is  made  by  more  than 
five  of  the  media  for  coverage  of  the  hearing 
by  still  photography,  that  coverage  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
pool  arrangement  devised  by  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Press  Photographers. 

"(9)  Photographers  shall  not  position 
themselves,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
the  hearing,  between  the  vrttness  table  and 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

"(10)  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

"(11)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Television 
Correspondents'  Galleries. 

"(12)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by 
still  photography  shall  be  then  currently  ac- 
credited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

"(13)  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  In  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner. 

"Privileged  Reports  and  Amendments 

"4.  (a)  The  following  committees  shall 
ha\e  leave  to  report  at  any  time  on  the 
matters  herein  stated,  namely:  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations — on  general 
appropriation  bills;  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration — on  enrolled  bills,  and  all 
matters  referred  to  it  of  printing  for  the  use 
of  the  House  or  the  two  Houses,  and  on  all 
matters  of  expenditure  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House;  the  Committee  on  Rules — 
on  rules.  Joint  rules,  and  the  order  of  busi- 
ness; and  the  Committee  on  the  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct — on  resolutions  recom- 
mending action  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  respect  to  an  Individual  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  employee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  result  of  any  Investiga- 
tion by  the  committe*"  relating  to  the  official 
conduct  of  such  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(b)  It  shall  always  be  in  order  to  call  up 
for  consideration  a  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  a  rule.  Joint  rule,  or  the 
order  of  business  (except  it  shall  not  be 
called  up  for  consideration  on  the  same  dav- 
it Is  presented  to  the  House,  unless  so  deter- 
mined by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  voting,  but  this  provision  shall 
not  apply  during  the  last  three  days  of  the 
session),  and  pending  the  consideration 
thereo',  the  Speaker  may  entertain  one 
motion  that  the  House  adjourn;  but  after 
the  result  is  announced  the  Speaker  shall 
not  entertain  any  other  dilatory  motion 
until  the  report  shall  have  been  fully  dis- 
pDsed    of.    The    Committee    on    Rules   shall 
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-  not  report  any  rule  or  order  vhlch  provides 
that  business  under  clause  7  of  Rule  XXIV 
shall  be  set  aside  by  a  vote  of  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  pres  snt;  nor  shall 
it  report  any  rvile  or  order  which  would 
prevent  the  motion  to  recomi  alt  from  being 
made  as  provided  In  clause  4  of  Rule  XVI: 
nor  shall  It  report  any  rule  ( *  order  which 
shall  require  the  consideration  of  the  busl- 
ne.<!s  which  Is  the  subject  <  f  the  rule  or 
order  or  which  shall  requlri  the  Speaker 
to  recognize  a  Member  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  such  business. 

"(c)   The  Committee  on  R' lies  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  House  reports  ooi  icerning  rules, 
Joint   rules,  and  order  of  bislness,   within 
three  legislative  days  of  the    ime  when  the 
bill    or   resolution    involved     s   ordered    re- 
ported by  the  committee.  If  any  such  rule 
or  order  Is  not  considered  1  nmedlately.   It 
shall  be  referred  to  the  caleni  lar  and.  If  not 
called  up  by  the  Member  mal  Ing  the  report 
within  seven  legislative  days    hereafter,  any 
member  of  the  Rules  Commit  :ee  may  call  it 
up  as  a  question  of  privilege  a  jd  the  Speaker 
shall   recognize   any   member  of   the   Rules 
Committee  seeking  recognltioi .  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  the  Committee  on  R  lies  makes  an 
adverse   report   on    any   resol  Jtlon    pending 
before  the  committee,  providii  g  for  an  order 
of    business   for    the    conside  'ation    by    the 
House  of  any  public  bill  or  Jc  Int  resolution, 
on  days  when  it  shall  be  in  o  der  to  call  up 
motions  to  discharge  commit  ees  It  shall  be 
in  order  for  any  Member  of  th  >  House  to  call 
up    for    consideration    by    th  s    House    such 
adverse  report,  and  it  shall    )e  In  order  to 
move   the  adoption   by   the   :  louse  of  such 
resolution  adversely  reported jnotwlthstand- 
ing  the  adverse  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rule.=i,  and  the  Speaker  shall  recognize  the 
Member   seekhig  recognition    for  that  pur- 
pose as  a  question  of  the  hig  best  privilege, 
"(d)    Whenever  the  Committee  on  Rules 
reports  a  resolution  repealing  or  amending 
.  any  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  ( if  Representa- 
ti\es  or  part  thereof  it  shall   Include  In  its 
report  or  in  an  accompanyini ;  document — 
"(l)  the  text  of  any  part  ol   the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representati\es  which  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  repealed;  and 

"(2)  a  comparative  print  o  any  part  of 
the  resolution  making  such  ai  i  amendment 
and  of  any  part  of  the  Rules]of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  be  amedded,  showing 
by  an  appropriate  typographicjal  device  the 
omisstons  and  Insertions  prt^posed  to  be 
made.  j 

TITLE    II— MISCELLANEOUS   AND 
CONFORMING  PROVISIONS 

E.\RLY   ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   HOUSE 

Sec.  201.  (a)(1)  The  majoj^ity  leader  or 
minority  leader  of  the  House  4f  Representa- 
tives after  consultation  wlthJ  the  Speaker 
may  at  any  time  during  any  eten-numbered 
year  call  a  caucus  or  conferance,  to  begin 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  pecember  and 
conclude  on  or  before  tlie  twentieth  day  of 
December  in  such  year  and  tf)  be  atteiided 
by  all  Incumbent  Members  bf  his  or  her 
political  party  who  have  been  reelected  to 
the  ensuing  Congress  and  all  other  Members- 
elect  of  such  party,  for  the  puttoose  of  taking 
all  steps  necessary  to  achievf  the  prompt 
organization  of  the  Members  4nd  Memt>er8- 
elect  of  such  party  for  the  ensuing  Congress. 

(2)  If   the    majority   leaded  or   minority 
leader  calls  an  organizational  Caucus  or  con- 
ference under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  H( 
notice  designating  the  date  uAon  which  the 
caucus  or  conference  is  to  coifvene.  As  soon 
as  possible  after  the  electioi 
to    the   ensuing    Congress,    tl: 
furnish  each  Member-elect  ofjtlie  party  in 
volved  with  appropriate  WTitteii  notiflcatiou 
of  the  caucus  or  conference.       I 

(3)  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in]  the  office  of 
majority  leader  or  mhiority  leader  during 
any  even-numbered  year  (andhias  not  been 


^e  or  she  shall 
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filled),  the  chairman  of  the  caucus  or  con- 
ference of  the  party  involved  for  the  current 
Congress  may  call  an  organizational  caucus 
or  conference  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  by  filing 
written  notice  thereof  as  provided  by  para- 
graph (2). 

(b)(1)(A)  Each  Member-elect  (other 
than  an  Incumbent  Member  reelected  to  the 
ensuing  Congress)  who  attends  a  caucus  or 
conference  called  under  subsection  (a) ,  and 
each  Incumbent  Member  reelected  to  the 
ensuing  Congress  who  attends  any  such 
caucus  or  conference  convening  after  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  the  Congress  In  the 
year  involved,  shall  be  paid  for  one  round 
trip  between  his  or  her  place  of  residence  In 
the  district  which  he  or  she  represents  and 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  such  caucus  or  con- 
ference. Payment  shall  be  made  through  the 
Issuance  of  a  transportation  request  form 
to  each  such  Member-elect  or  incumbent 
Member  by  the  Finance  Office  of  the  House 
before  such  caucus  or  conference. 

(B)  Each  Member-elect  (other  than  an 
incumbent  Member  reelected  to  the  ensuing 
Congress)  who  attends  a  caucus  or  confer- 
ence called  under  subsection  (a)  shall  in 
addition  be  reimbursed  on  a  per  diem  or 
other  basis  for  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  his  or  her  attendance  at  such  cau- 
cus or  conference  for  a  period  not  lo  exoeed 
the  shorter  of  the  following — 

(t)  the  period  beginning  with  the  day  be- 
fore tlie  designated  date  upon  which  such 
caucus  or  conference  is  to  convene  and 
ending  with  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
final  adjournment  of  such  caucus  or  con- 
ference: or 

(iil   fourteen  days. 

(2)  Payments  and  relinbur.sements  to 
Members-elect  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  m.-irte  as  provided  (with  respect  to  Mem- 
bers) In  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  with 
respect  to  travel  and  other  expenses  of  com- 
mittees and  Members.  Reimbursements  shall 
be  paid  on  special  voucher  forms  prescribed 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Admlni«tratlon. 

(c)  The  contingent  fund  of  the  House  is 
made  available  to  caiTy  out  the  pvirposes  of 
this  section. 

LEGISLATIVE    CLASSIFICATION     OFFICE 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Houfe  of  Representatives  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Legislative  Classification  Of- 
fice, referred  to  hereinafter  in  this  section 
as  the  "Odice". 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Office  shall  be  to 
develop,  supervise,  and  maintain  for  the 
House  and  its  committees  and  Members  a 
system  linking  Federal  programs  and  ex- 
penditures to  the  authorizing  statutes,  and 
showing  the  committee  Jurisdiction  for  each 
authorization.  The  Office  shall  maintain  Im- 
partiality as  to  Issues  of  legislative  policy 
to  be  determined  by  the  House. 

(c)  Tlie  functions  of  the  Office  shall  be  as 
follows: 

(1)  To  create  a  cross-reference  capability 
based  on  the  authorization  statutes,  show- 
ing committee  Jurisdiction,  appropriation 
Acts,  budget  authority,  budget  outlays,  un- 
expended balances,  other  relevant  systems 
which  are  or  may  be  compatible,  and  the 
relationships  between  them,  xuider  the 
direction  of  the  Speaker. 

(2)  To  work  closely  with  the  House  stand- 
ing committees  in  all  phases  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cross-referencing  capability  and 
to  coordinate  with  the  Congressionai  Re- 
search Service  and  General  Accounting  Office, 
In  the  development.  Implementation,  and 
operation  of  the  cross-referencing  service. 

(3)  To  advise  the  Speaker  of  developments 
which  could  Improve  the  operation  of  the 
classification  service  and  to  Issue  an  annual 
report  to  the  House  on  the  progress  In  Im- 
plementation and  use  of  the  service,  and 
plans  for  the  coming  year. 


(4)  To  make  available  (as  development 
permits)  publications  or  Information  In  an 
appropriate  format  for  use  of  the  House 
committees  and  Members  and  to  provide  the 
capability  to  answer  specific  queries  on  the 
available  Information. 

(d)  The  management,  supervision,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Office  are  vested  in  a  Staff 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  without  regard  to  political  affiliation 
and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  lo  perform 
the  duties  of  the  position.  Any  person  so  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Speaker. 

(e)(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  Speaker, 
or  m  accordance  with  policies  and  procedures 
approved  by  the  Speaker,  the  Staflf  Director 
shall  appoint  such  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  the  Office.  Any 
such  appointment  shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on 
.  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of 
.  the  position.  Any  person  so  appointed  may 
be  removed  by  the  Staff  Director  with  the 
approval  of  the  Speaker,  or  in  accordance 
with  policies  and  procedures  approved  by  the 
Speaker. 

(2)  (A)  One  of  the  employees  appointed 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Staff  Director  as  Deputy  Staff  Director. 
During  the  ab.sence  or  disability  of  the  Staff 
Director,  or  when  the  office  is  vacant,  the 
Deputy  Staff  Director  shall  perform  the  func- 
tions of  tht-  Staff  Director. 

(B)  The  Staff  Director  may  deletjate  to  the 
Deputy  Staff  Director  and  to  other  employees 
appointed  under  paragraph  (1)  s^uch  ol  his 
or  her  functions  as  he  or  she  considers  neces- 
sary or  appropriate. 

(f)  The  Staff  Director  shall  be  paid  at  a 
per  annum  gross  rate  not  to  exceed  level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  of  section  5Slo 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code:  and  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Office  other  than  the  Stfiff 
Director  shall  be  paid  at  per  annum  gross 
rates  fi.xed  by  the  Staff  Director  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Speaker  or  in  accordance  with 
policies  approved  by  the  Speaker,  but  not  hi 
excess  of  a  per  annum  gross  rate  equal  lo 
level  V  of  such  schedule. 

(g)  In  accordance  with  policies  and  pro- 
cedures approved  by  the  Speaker,  the  Staff 
Director  is  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
itures  as  may  be  necessary  cr  appropriate 
lor  the  functioning  of  the  Office. 

(h)  Until  such  time  as  funds  are  appro- 
prilled  by  law  to  carry  out  tlie  purpose  of 
this  section,  ilie  contingent  fund  of  the 
Hou.se  shall  be  available  for  such  purpose. 

THE    HOUSE   COMMISSION   ON   INFORMATION   AND 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  a  Commission  on  Infor- 
mation and  Facilities  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Commission") .  which 
shall  be  composed  of  nine  Members  of  the 
House  appointed  by  the  .Speaker,  including 
the  House  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations,  no  more  than 
five  being  members  of  the  same  political 
party. 

(b)  To  assist  the  Commission  In  carrying 
out  its  functions,  the  Speaker  shall  establish 
an  Advisory  Council  composed  of  six  members 
as  follows: 

1 1 )  Two  members  who  are  representatives 
of  public  affairs  institutions  or  groups, 

(2)  Two  members  who  have  demonstrated 
ability  in  space  utilization,  and 

(3)  Two  members  of  the  general  public. 
The  members  of  such  Advisory  Council  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  daily  rate  pro- 
vided by  law  for  persons  In  grade  OS-18,  for 
each  day  actually  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  the  Commission's  functions;  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  actual  and  necessary  travel 
expenses,  Includmg  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
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mission  to  conduct  a  thorough  and  complete 
study  of — 

( 1 )  the  information  problems  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  agaUnst  the  background 
of  the  existing  institutions  and  services  avail- 
able to  the  House,  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto  as  may  be 
appropriate,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  facilities  and  space 
requirements  of  the  Members  and  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  Including  space  utilization, 
parking,  and  the  organization,  responsibility, 
and  supervision  to  provide  adequete,  effi- 
cient, and  economical  space  utilization,  and 

(3)  the  staff  required  to  provide  the  House 
legislative  counsel  with  the  capability  to  fully 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Members  of  tlie  House. 

(c)  The  study  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  shall  in- 
clude (but  need  not  be  limited  to)  — 

(1)  House  resources  for  Information,  in- 
cluding the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment,  and  the  or- 
ganizational framework  that  makes  them 
effective  or  Ineffective; 

(2)  information  management,  co'.lection, 
and  dissemination  for  the  House; 

(3)  resources  outside  the  Congress  for  in- 
formation and  their  utilization; 

(4)  methods  for  setting  up  and  organizing 
the  flow  of  information  from  and  to  the 
Executive; 

(5)  experimental  or  pilot  approaches  to 
Information  problems,  such  as  the  creation 
ef  mechanisms  for  outside  groups,  or  for 
pooling  of  resources:  and 

(6)  the  creation  of  a  congressional  staff 
Journal  or  other  process  for  communication. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  make  an  an- 
nual progress  report  to  the  Speaker,  and 
shall  make  such  additional  reports  as  may 
appear  appropriate  or  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  Speaker,  incorporating  interim  and  final 
recommendations  and  drafts  of  legislation 
to  carry  out  such  recommendations.  The 
final  report  of  the  Commission  shall  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  January  2,  1977.  The 
study  conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (b) 
(3)  shall  be  completed  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Com- 
mission may  meet  at  such  times  and  places 
as  it  deems  necessary.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(f)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  actual  and  neces- 
sary travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in 
Ueu  of  subsistence. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  utilize  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
and  shall  appoint  and  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  such  other  staff  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. 

(h)  The  contingent  fund  of  the  House  is 
made  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    LAW    REVISION    COUNSEL 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  the  Law  Revision 
Counsel,  referred  to  hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion as  the  "Office". 

(b)  The  principal  purpose  of  the  Office 
shall  be  to  develop  and  keep  current  an 
official  and  positive  codification  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  Office  shall  main- 
tain impartiality  as  to  Issues  of  legislative 
policy  to  be  determined  by  the  House. 

(c)  The  functions  of  the  Office  shall  be  as 
follows : 

(1)  To  prepare,  and  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee o^i  the  Judiciary  one  title  at  a  time, 
a  complete  compilation,  restatement,  and 
revision  of  the  general  and  permanent  laws 
of  tne  United  States  which  conforms  to  the 
understood   policy,   intent,   and   purpose   of 


the  Congress  In  the  original  enactments,  with 
such  amendments  and  corrections  as  will  re- 
move ambiguities,  contradictions,  and  other 
imperfections  both  of  substance  and  of 
form,  sep.irately  stated,  with  a  view  to  the 
enactment  of  each  title  as  positive  law. 

(2)  To  examine  periodically  all  of  the  pub- 
lic laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  recom- 
mendations for  the  repeal  of  obsolete,  super- 
fluous, and  superseded  provisions  contained 
therein. 

(3)  To  prepare  and  publish  periodically  a 
now  edition  of  the  United  States  Code  (in- 
cluding those  titles  which  are  not  yet  enact- 
ed into  positive  law  as  well  as  those  titles 
which  have  been  so  enacted) .  with  annual 
cumulative  supplements  reflecting  newly 
enacted  laws. 

(4)  To  classify  newly  enacted  provisions  of 
law  to  their  proper  positions  in  the  Code 
where  the  titles  involved  have  not  yet  been 
enacted  into  positive  law. 

(5)  To  prepare  and  submit  periodically 
such  revisions  in  the  titles  of  the  Code  which 
have  been  enacted  into  positive  law  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  such  titles  current. 

(6)  To  prepare  and  publish  periodically 
new  editions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  with  annual  cumulative  supplements 
reflecting  newly  enacted  laws,  until  such 
time  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Gov- 
crnmcnt  and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act  becomes  effective. 

(7)  To  provide  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  such  advice  and  assistance  as 
the  committee  may  request  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  with  respect  to  the  revision  and 
codification  of  the  Federal  statutes. 

(d)  The  management,  supervision,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Office  are  vested  in  the 
Law  Revision  Counsel,  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Speaker  without  regard  to  political 
affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position.  Any 
person  so  appointed  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Speaker. 

(e)(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  Speaker, 
or  in  accordance  with  policies  and  proce- 
dures approved  by  the  Speaker,  the  Law  Re- 
vision Counsel  shall  appoint  such  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  prompt  and  effi- 
cient performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Office.  Any  such  appointment  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position.  Any  person  so  ap- 
pointed may  be  removed  by  the  Law  Revi- 
sion Counsel  with  the  approval  of  the  Speak- 
er, or  in  accordance  with  policies  and  pro- 
cedures approved  by  the  Speaker. 

(2)  (A)  One  of  the  employees  appointed 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Law  Revision  Counsel  as  Deputy  Law  Re- 
vision Counsel.  During  the  absence  or  disa- 
bility of  the  Law  Revision  Counsel,  or  when 
the  office  is  vacant,  the  Deputy  Law  Revision 
Counsel  shall  perform  the  function  of  the 
Law  Revision  Counsel. 

(B)  The  Law  Revision  Counsel  may  dele- 
gate to  the  Deputy  Law  Revision  Counsel 
and  to  other  employees  appointed  under 
paragraph  (1)  such  of  bis  or  her  functions 
as  he  cr  she  considers  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

(f)  The  Law  Revision  Counsel  shall  be 
paid  at  a  per  annum  gross  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 
and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  other 
than  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  shall  be  paid 
at  per  annum  gross  rates  fixed  by  the  Law 
Revision  Counsel  with  the  approval  of  the 
Speaker  or  in  accordance  with  policies  ap- 
proved by  the  Speaker,  but  not  in  excess  of 
a  per  annum  gross  rate  equal  to  level  V  of 
such  schedule. 

(g)  In  accordance  with  policies  and  pro- 
cedures approved  by  the  Speaker,  the  Law 
Revision  Counsel  Is  authorized  to  make  such 


expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  functioning  of  the  Office. 

(h)  Until  such  time  as  funds  are  appro- 
priated by  law  to  carry  out  the  purpose  or 
this  section,  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Houi-e  shall  be  available  for  such  purpose. 

REVIEW    OF  CORIMIITEE    JURISDICTION 

Sec.  205.  The  House  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressionai  Operations  shall 
undertake  and  conduct  a  continuing  study 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  various  standing 
committees  of  the  House  under  Rule  X  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  and  the  relative  work- 
loads sustained  by  such  committees  as  a 
result  thereof,  and  periodically  shall  prepare 
for  submission  to  and  consideration  by  t'.ie 
Committee  on  Rules  (and  for  possible  sub- 
mission by  that  committee  to  the  full  House) 
a  report  including  any  recommended  changes 
in  the  Rules  of  the  House  which  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effect  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  workload  or  a  more 
rational  combination  of  Jurisdictional  re- 
sponsibilities. It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  House  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations should  work  with  the  Senate  mem- 
bers of  such  Joint  committee  In  an  effort 
to  rationalize  the  committee  Jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  Houses. 

TECHNICAL    AND    CONFORMING    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Clause  2  of  Rule  Xni  of  the 
Rules  cf  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  striking  cut  "clause  22  of  Rule 
XI"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clause 
4(a)  of  Rule  XI". 

(b)  Clauses  3  and  4  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
toe  inapplicable  to  the  extent  they  are  in- 
consistent with  clause  5  of  Rule  X  (as  added 
by  section   102  of  this  resolution). 

(c)  Nothing  in  clause  6(c)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(as  amended  by  section  401  of  this  resolu- 
tion), or  in  any  other  rule  or  provision  of 
law,  shall  prevent  the  employees  referred  to 
In  H.  Res.  746,  Ninetieth  Congress.  H.  Res. 
1015,  Ninetieth  Corgress,  and  the  third  para- 
graph of  H.  Res.  8,  Ninety-third  Congress, 
from  continuing  to  be  eligible  for  pay  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  the  minimum  rate  of 
pay  m  effect  for  one  pay  level  above  that 
of  the  employees  (referred  to  in  clause  6(a) 
(1)  of  such  rule)  to  whom  such  clause  ap- 
plies. 

Amendment  to  Rule  XVT 
Sec.  207.  Rule  XVI,  clause  9.  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"At  any  time  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
but  not  before  the  consideration  of  motions 
permitted  by  the  first  sentence  of  this  clause, 
the  Speaker  may,  in  his  discretion,  recognize 
the  chairman  of  a  standing  committee  or  a 
member  of  such  committee  if  either  is  acting 
at  the  direction  of  that  committee  (such 
direction  having  been  given  by  a  separate 
vote  on  a  day  following  the  day  the  measure 
was  ordered  reported  from  the  committee) 
to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  a  bill  or  resolution  reported 
by  the  chairman's  committee  and  on  the 
House  or  Union  Calendar  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  (2)  (1)  (6)  of  Rule  XI.  Such 
motion  shall  specify  the  number  of  hours, 
and  the  division  and  control  of  such  time  for 
general  debate  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  bill  or  resolution  to  be  con- 
sidered therein,  Is  not  debatable  and  may 
not  be  amended.  If  such  motion  is  adopted, 
at  the  conclusion  of  consideration  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  bill  or  reso- 
lution specified  in  the  motion,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  or  resolution 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  resolution.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  or  resolution  and  amendments  there- 
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to  to  final  passage  without  Intervening  mo-     elude  a  separate  section  with  respect  to  such 
tton  except  one  motion  to^  recommit  with  or    rescissions  or  transfers  In  the  accompany 
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without  Instructions.' 

Compilation  of  xiid  Precedents 
Src.  208.  The  Speaker  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  complete  the  Compilation  of  the 
Precedents  of  the  House  Of  Representatives 
by  January  1,  1977,  and  pj^epare  an  updated 
compilation  of  such  precedents  every  two 
years  thereafter.  Copies  ot  the  Compilation 
of  Precedents  shall  be  panted  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  available] to  every  Member 
and  the  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

TITLE    III— LEGISLATIvfc    JURISDICTION' 

OP  THE  STANDING  fJOMMITTEES 

Sec.  301.  Rule  X  of  the  llules  of  the  House 

of  Representatives  Is  amended   by  striking 

out  all  that  precedes  clause  2  and  Inserting 

in  lieu  thereof  the  followlrfe: 

"Rule  X 

"ESTABLISHMENT   AND    JURIS  )1CT10N    OF   .STAND- 
ING    COMMin  EES. 

"The  Committees  and  Tl  eir  Jurisdiction 

"1.  There  sliall  be  In  tie  House  the  fol- 
lowing standing  commute  ss,  each  of  which 
shall  have  the  Jurisdiction  and  related  func- 
tions assigned  to  It  by  thUblause  and  clauses 
2,  3.  4,  and  5:  and  all  bill*,  resolutions,  and 
other  matters  relating  t<  subjects  within 
the  Jiu-lsdlction  of  any  st  mdlng  committee 
as  listed  hi  this  clause  shi  11  (in  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  clause  5t  be  referred  to 
such  committee,  as  follows:  ' 

Sec.  302.  Rule  X  of  the  r  ules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amei  ded  by  the  previ- 
ous section,  is  further  amei  ded  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  folloi.-ing: 

"(a)   Committee  on   Agr  culture. 

"(1)  Adulteration  of  sei  ds,  insect  pests 
and  protection  of  birds  and  animals  in  forest 
reserves. 

"(2)  Agriculture  generall  r. 

"(3)  Agricultural  and  i  idustrinl  chem- 
istry. 

"(4f  Agricultural  colleger  and  experiment 

stations. 

"(5)  Agricultural  economies  and  research, 
"(6)   AgriciUtural      education      extension 

sen-ices. 

"(7)  Agricultural  production  and  market- 
ing and  stabilization  of  prlc  s  of  agricultural 
products,  and  commodities  (not  Including 
distribution  outside  of  the  United  States). 
"(8)  Anunal  industry  and  diseases  ol 
animals. 

"(9)   Crop  insurance  and  :  oil  conservation 
"(10)   Dairy  Uidustry. 

"(U)   Entomology  and  pant   quarantine. 
"(12)   Extension  of  farm   :redlt  and  farm 
security. 

"(13)  Forestry  in  general  and  forest  re- 
serves other  than  those  ci  sated  from  the 
public  domain. 

"(14)  Human  nutrition  md  home  eco- 
nomics. 

"(16)  Inspection  of  lives  ock  and  meat 
products. 

"(16)   Plant   industry,  soi  ?,   and  agricul- 
tural engineering. 
"(17)  Rural  electrincation 
"(18)   Commodities  exchai  ges." 
Sec  303.  Rule  X  of  the  Ru  es  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amen  led  by  the  pre- 
vious sections,  Is  further  am<  nded  by  addinc 
at  the  end  thereof  the  follow!  ag  : 
"(b)  Committee  on  Appr  >priations. 
"(1)   Appropriation  of  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Government. 

"(2)  Rescissions  of  apprc  ariations  made 
m  or  for  previous  fiscal  year 

"(3)  Transfers  of  unexpen  Jed  balances 
The  committee  shall  includelseparate  head- 
nigs  for  -Rescissions'  and  "rtansfers  of  Un- 
e.xpected  Balances'  in  any  bl  11  or  resolution 
as  reported  from  the  comnittee  under  Its 
Jvu-isdiction  specified  In  subp^agraph  (2)  or 
(3),  with  all  proposed  resciiions  and  pro- 
posed transfers  listed  thereh  ;  and  shall  In- 


Ing  committee  report.  In  addition  to  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  the  committee  shall  have 
the  fiscal  oversight  function  provided  for  In 


other  matters  required  to  be  referred  to  the 

committee  under  titles  HI  and  IV  of  that 

Act. 
•'(3)  The  committee  shall  have  the  duty— 
*'(A)  to  report  the  matters  required  to  be 

reported  by  It  undei^tles  III  and  IV  of  the 
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of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  pre 
vious  sections.  Is  further  amended  by  add 
Ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

"(1)   Common  defense  generally. 

"(2)  The  Department  of  Defense  gener- 
ally. Including  the  Departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  generally. 

"(3)  Ammunition  depots;  forts;  arsenals: 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  reservations  and 
establishments. 

"(4)  Conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves. 

"(5)  Pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 
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In  support  of  the  armed  services 
"(7)  Selective  service. 
"(8)  Size  and  composition  of  the  Armv, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
"(9)  Soldiers' and  sailors' homes. 
"(10)  Strategic  and  critical  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  common  defense. 
In  addition  to  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction  un- 
der  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph   (and   Its   general   oversight   function 
under  clause  2(b)(1)),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  function  provided 
for  in  clau.se  3(a)    with  respect  to  Interna- 
tional  arms  control  and  disarmament,  and 
military  dependents  education." 

Sec.  305.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  pre- 
vious sections,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Committee  on  Banking,  Currency 
and  Housing. 

"(1)  Banks  and  banking,  including  deposit 
Insurance  and  Federal  monetary  policy. 

"(2)  Money  and  credit,  including  currency 
and  the  issuance  of  notes  and  redemption 
thereof;  gold  and  silver.  Including  the  coin- 
age thereof;  valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dollar. 
"(3)  Urban  development. 
"(4)   Public  and  private  housing. 
"(5)   Economic  stabilization,  defense  pro- 
duction,  renegotiation,   and   control   of   the 
price  of  commodities,  rents,  and  services. 
"(6)   International  finance. 
"(7)    Financial  aid  to  commerce  and   in- 
dustry  (other  than  transportation)." 

Sec  306.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  previ- 
ous sections,  is  further  amended  bv  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  (1)  Committee  on  the  Budget,  to  con- 
sist of  twenty-three  Members  as  follows: 

"(A)  five  Members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations; 

"(B)  five  Members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means; 

(C)  eleven  Members  who  are  members  of 
other  standing  committees; 

"(D)  one  Member  from  the  leadership  of 
the  majority  party;  and 

"(E)  one  Member  from  the  leadership  of 
the  minority  party. 

No  Member  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  during  more  than 
two  Congres-ses  m  any  period  of  five  succes- 
sive Congresses  beginning  after  1974  (dis- 
regarding for  this  purpose  any  service  per- 
formed as  a  member  of  such  committee  for 
less  than  a  full  session  in  any  Congress). 
All  selections  of  Members  to  serve  on  the 
committee  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
seniority. 

"(2)  All  concurrent  resolutions  on  the 
budget  (as  defined  In  section  3(a)(4)  of 
the  Congressionp.l  Budget  Act  of  1974)   and 


and  proposed  legislation  and  to  Report  tlie 
results  of  such  studies  to  the  House^i  a 
recurring  basis; 

"(C)  to  request  and  evaluate  continuing 
studies  of  tax  expenditures,  to  devise 
methods  of  coordinating  tax  expenditures 
policies,  and  programs  with  direct  budget 
outlays,  and  to  report  the  results  of  such 
studies  to  the  House  on  a  recurring  basis- 
and 

"(D)  to  review,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
conduct  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
of  Its  functions  and  duties." 

Sec  307.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  pre- 
vious sections.  Is  further  amended  by  addin;,' 


(e)  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Health. 
"(1)  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  gen- 
erally.  " 

■■(2)  Inland  waterways. 

"(3)  Interstate  oil  compacts  and  petroleum 
and  natural  gas,  except  on  the  public  lands. 

"(4)  Railroads,  Including  railroad  labor 
railroad  retirement  and  unemploj-ment,  e.\- 
cept  revenue  measures  related  thereto. 

"(5)  Regulation  of  Interstate  and  forei-n 
communications.  ° 

"(C)  Regulation  of  interstate  transmission 
of  power,  except  the  Installation  of  couner- 
tions  between  Government  waterpower 
projects. 

"(7)  Securities  and  exchanges. 

"(8)  Consumer  aflfalrs  and  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

"(9)  Travel  and  tourism. 

"(10)  Public  health  and  quarantine. 

"(11)  Health  and  health  facilities,  except 
health  care  supported  by  payroll  deductions. 

"(12)  Biomedical  research  and  develoo- 
ment."  ^ 

Sec  308.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  pre- 
\lous  sections.  Is  further  amended  bv  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:" 

"(f)  Comjuittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

•■  ( 1 )  All  measures  -elating  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  general 
other  than  appropriations  therefor,  Includ- 
ing— 

"(2)  Adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs. 
'•i3(    Incorporation    and    organization    o! 
societies. 

"(4)  Insurance,  executors,  administrators, 
wills,  and  divorce. 

"(5)  Municipal  code  and  amendments  to 
the  criminal  and  corporation   laws. 

■'(6)    Municipal   and   Juvenile   courts. 

"(7)  Public  health  and  safety,  sanitation, 
and  quarantine  regulations. 

"(8)  Regulation  of  sale  of  intoxicaliii" 
liquors. 

"(9)  Taxes  and  tax  sales. 

"( 10)  Saint  Elizabeth's  hospital." 

Sec  309.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  pre- 
vious sections,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

"(1)  Measures  relating  to  education  or 
labor  generally. 

■(2)   ChUd  labor. 

"(3)  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
Dumb,  and  Blind;  Howard  Universitv;  Preed- 
men's  Hospital. 

"  ( 4 )  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  Into  interstate  commerce. 

■  (5)   Labor  standards. 

"(6)   Labor  statistics. 


"(7)  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes. 

"(8)  Regulation  or  prevention  of  Importa- 
tion of  foreign  laborers  under  contract. 

••(9)  Food  programs  for  children  In 
schools. 

"(10)  United  States  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Commission. 

"(11)  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

'•  ( 12)  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

"(13)  Welfare  of  miners. 

"  ( 14)  Work  incentive  programs. 
In  addition  to  its  legislative  Jurisdiction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)(1)),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  function  provided 
for  in  clause  3(b)  with  respect  to  domestic 
educational  programs  and  institutions,  and 
programs  of  student  assistance,  which  are 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  other  committees." 

Sec.  310.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  previ- 
ous sections,  is  fxuther  amended  by  addmg 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

"(1)  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  generally. 

"(2)  Acquisition  of  land  and  buildings  for 
embassies  and  legations  in  foreign  countries. 

"(3)  Establishment  of  boundary  lines  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  nations. 

"(4)   Foreign  loans. 

"(5)  International  conferences  and  con- 
gresses. 

"(6)  Intervention  abroad  and  declarations 
of  war. 

"(7)  Measures  relating  to  the  diplomatic 
service. 

"(8)  Measures  to  foster  commercial  inter- 
coiuse  with  foreign  nations  and  to  safeguard 
American  business  Interests  abroad. 

"(9)   Neutrality. 

"(10)  Protection  of  American  citizens 
abroad  and  expatriation. 

"(11)  The  American  National  Red  Cross. 

"(12)  United  Nations  Organization  and  In- 
ternational financial  and  monetary  organiza- 
tions. 

"(13)  Measures  relating  to  International 
economic  policy. 

"(14)  Export  controls. 

"(15)  International  commodity  agreements 
(other  than  those  Involving  sugar). 
In  addition  to  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  Its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)(1)),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  functions  provided 
for  in  clause  3(c)  with  respect  to  customs 
administration,  international  financial  and 
monetary  organizations,  and  International 
fishing  agreements." 

Sec.  311.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  pre- 
vious sections,  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(I)  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

"(1)  Budget  and  accounting  measures, 
other  than  appropriations. 

"(2)  The  overall  economy  and  efficiency 
of  Government  operations  and  activities,  In- 
cluding Federal  procurement. 

"(3)  Reorganizations  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

"(4)  Intergovernmental  relationship  be- 
tween the  Umted  States  and  the  States  and 
municipalities,  and  general  revenue  sharing. 

"(5)  National  archives. 
In  addition  to  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  oversight  functions  under 
clause  (b)  (1)  and  (2) ),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  function  of  performing  the  activi- 
ties and  conducting  the  studies  which  are 
provided  for  In  clause  4(b) ." 

Sec.  312.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  pre- 


vious sections,  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(j)  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

"(1)  Appropriations  from  the  contingent 
fund. 

"(2)  Auditing  and  settling  of  all  accounts 
which  may  be  charged  to  the  contingent 
fund. 

"(3)  Employment  of  persons  by  the  House, 
Including  clerks  for  Members  and  commit- 
tees, and  reporters  of  debates. 

"(4)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  16(d), 
matters  relating  to  the  Librarj-  of  Congress 
and  the  House  Library;  statuary  and  pic- 
tures; acceptance  or  purchase  of  works  of  art 
for  the  Capitol;  the  Botanic  Gardens;  man- 
agement of  the  Library  of  Congress;  purchase 
of  books  and  manuscripts;  erection  of  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  individuals. 

"(5)  Except  as  provided  In  clause  16(d), 
matters  relating  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  the  incorporation  of  similar  institu- 
tions. 

"(6)  Expenditure  of  contingent  fund  of 
the  House. 

"(7)  Matters  relating  to  printing  and  cor- 
rection of  the  Congressional  Record. 

"(8)  Measures  relating  to  accounts  of  the 
House  generally. 

"(9)  Measures  relating  to  assignment  of 
office  space  for  Members  and  committees. 

"(10)  Measures  relating  to  the  disposition 
of  useless  executive  papers. 

"(11)  Measures  relating  to  the  election  of 
the  President,  Vice  President,  or  Members  of 
Congress;  corrupt  practices;  contested  elec- 
tions; credentials  and  qualifications;  and 
Federal  elections  generally. 

"(12)  Measures  relating  to  services  to  the 
House,  including  the  House  Restaurant, 
parking  facilities  and  administration  of  the 
House  Office  Buildings  and  of  the  House 
wing  of  the  Capitol. 

"(13)  Measures  relating  to  the  travel  of 
Members  of  the  House. 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  Jurisdiction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)  (1)),  the  conunlttee  shall 
have  the  function  of  performing  the  duties 
which  are  provided  for  in  clause  4(c)." 

Sec  313.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  pre- 
vious sections.  Is  further  amended  by  addmg 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

"(1)  Forest  reserves  and  national  parks 
created  from  the  public  domain. 

"(2)  Forfeiture  of  land  grants  and  alien 
ownership,  including  alien  ownership  of  min- 
eral lands. 

"(3)  Geological  Survey. 

"(4)  Interstate  compacts  relating  to  ap- 
portionment of  waters  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. 

"(5)  Irrigation  and  reclamation,  Including 
water  supply  for  reclamation  projects,  and 
easements  of  public  lands  for  Irrigation 
projects,  and  acquisition  of  private  lands 
when  necessary  to  complete  Irrigation 
projects. 

"(6)  Measures  relating  to  the  care  and 
management  of  Indians,  Including  the  care 
and  allotment  of  Indian  lands  and  general 
and  special  measures  relating  to  claims  which 
are  paid  out  of  Indian  fluids. 

"(7)  Measm-es  relating  generally  to 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  Insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  except  those  affecting  the 
revenue  and  appropriations. 

"(8)  Military  parks  and  battlefields;  na- 
tional cemeteries  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  parks  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(9)  Mineral  land  laws  and  claims  and 
entries  thereunder, 

■■(10)  Mineral  resources  of  the  public  lands. 

■'(II)    Mining    Interests   generally. 
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"(12) 
stations. 

"(13)  Petroleum  conservation  on  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  conservation  of  the  radium 
supply  in  the  United  States. 

■■(14)  Preservation  of  prehistoric  ruhis  and 
objects  of  interest  on  the  public  domain. 

•■(15)  Public  lands  generally,  mcluding 
entry,  easements,  and  grazing  thereon. 

"(16)  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Indians  and  the  Indian  tribes. 
In  addition  to  its  legislative  Jurisdiction 
under  the  precedmg  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)  (1)),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  functions  pro- 
vided for  m  clause  3(d)  viith  respect  to  all 
programs  affecting  Indians  and  nonmilitary 
nuclear  energy  and  research  and  develop- 
ment Includmg  the  disposal  of  nuclear 
waste." 

Sec  314.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  pre- 
vious sections,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followmg: 

"(1)  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"(1)  Judicial  proceedings,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal generally. 

■■(2)   Apportionment  of  Representatives. 

'■(3)  Bankruptcy,  mutiny,  espionage,  and 
counterfeiting. 

■■(4)  Civil  liberties. 

"(5)  Constitutional  amendments. 

■■(6)  Federal  courts  and  Judges. 

■■(7)  Immigration  and  naturalization. 

"(8)    Interstate  compacts  generally. 

•■(9)  Local  courts  in  the  Territories  and 
possessions. 

■•(10)  Measures  relating  to  claims  against 
the  United  States. 

■•(11)  Meetings  of  Congress,  attendance 
of  Members  and  their  acceptance  of  incom- 
patible offices. 

■■(12)   National  penitentiaries. 

"(13)  Patent  Office. 

"(14)  Patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks. 

■'(15)  Presidential  succession. 

■'(16)  Protection  of  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 

■'(17)  Revision  and  codification  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

"(18)  State  and  territorial  boundary  lines. 

"(19)  Internal  security." 

Sec  316.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  pre- 
vious sections,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

"(1)  Merchant  marine  generally. 

"(2)  Oceanography  and  Marine  Affairs,  in- 
cluding coastal  zone  management. 

"(3)  Coast  Guard,  including  lifesaving 
service,  lighthouses,  lightships,  and  ocean 
derelicts. 

"(4)  Fisheries  and  wildlife.  Including  re- 
search, restoration,  refuges,  and  conserva- 
tion. 

"(5)  Measures  relating  to  the  regulation 
of  common  carriers  by  water  (except  mat- 
ters subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission)  and  to  the  in- 
spection of  merchant  marine  vessels,  lights 
and  signals,  lifesaving  equipment,  and  fire 
protection  on  such  vessels. 

"(6)  Merchant  marine  officers  and  seamen. 

"(7)  Navigation  and  the  laws  relating 
thereto,  including  pilotage. 

"(8)  Panama  Canal  and  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Includ- 
ing the  administration,  sanitation,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Canal  Zone;  and  mteroceanic 
canals  generally. 

■■(9)  Registering  and  licensing  of  vessels 
and  small  boats. 

"(10)  Rules  and  international  arrange- 
ments to  prevent  collisions  at  sea. 

■■(11)  United  States  Coast  Guard  and 
Merchant  Marine  Academies. 

"(12)    International    fishing   agreements." 
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Sec.  316.  Rule  X  of  th«  Rul«s  oX  the  Hoiu* 
of  Eepresentativea.  as  amended  by  My»  pre- 
vious aecUona.  U  furtber  ameaded  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(n)  Committee  on  Post  ^>fflce  and  Clvtl 
Service.  j 

"(1)  Census  and  the  collection  of  statis- 
tics generallj'.  j 

"(2)  AU  Federal  CivU  Service,  including 
ii.tergovernmental  per8onnel| 

"(3)  Postal -savings  banks.  [ 

"(4)  Postal  service  gene^lly,  Including 
the  rail  way  mall  service,  and  {measures  relat- 
ing to  ocean  mall  and  pneutMtlc-t'ib*  serv- 
ice; but  excluding  post  roadi. 

"(5>  Status  of  ofBcers  anfl  employees  of 
the  United  States,  includlnrt^thelr  compen- 
sation, classification,  and  retirement. 

"(6)  Hatch  Act.  | 

"(7)  Holidays  and  celebrattons. 

"(8)   Population  and  demography." 

Sec.  317.  Rule  X  of  th^  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  ^mended  by  the 
previous  sections.  Is  furth^  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tHe  following: 

"(o)  Committee  on  Pubic  Works  and 
Transportation. 

"(1)  Flood  coutrnl  and  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors. 

••(2>  Measures  relating  :o  the  Capitol 
Building  and  the  Senate  aud  House  Office 
Buildings. 

"(3)  Meastires  relating  to  ^he  construction 
or  maintenance  of  roads  and  xwt  roads,  other 
than  appropriations  therefor  but  It  shall  not 
be  lu  order  for  any  bill  pi  ovldlng  general 
legislation  In  relation  to  niads  to  contain 
any  provision  for  any  specUlc  road,  nor  for 
any  bill  in  relation  to  a  ipeclflc  road  to 
embrace  a  provision  la  relat  on  to  any  other 
specific  road. 

"(4t  Measures  relating  to  he  construction 
or  reconstruction,  maiutena  ice.  and  care  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  the  Library  of  Cdngress,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  j 

'•(5)  Measures  relating  tolthe  purchase  of 
sites  and  constrttctlon  of  posf  offices,  custom- 
houses. Federal  courthouses  4nd  Government 
buildings  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

•'(6)  Oil  and  other  pollution  of  navigable 
waters.  j 

"(7)  PuWic  buildings  andjoccupled  or  Im- 
proved grounds  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erallv. 

"(8)  Public  works  for  theibenefit  of  navi- 
gation, including  bridges  and  dams  (other 
than  international  bridges  ^^^d  dams). 

■•(9)  Water  power.  | 

"(10)  Transportation,  IncUidlng  civil  avia- 
tion except  railroads,  railroa^l  labor  and  pen- 
sions. ] 

"(11)  Roads  and  the  safetyl  thereof, 

"(12)  Water  transportatl^  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

•■(13)  Related  transportitlon  regtUatory 
asencies.  except  (A)  the  interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  It  relates  to  railroads; 
(B»  Federal  Railroad  Adirlnlstratlon;  and 
(C»  Amtrak." 

Src.  318.  Rule  X  of  the  Riiles  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  pre- 
vious sections.  Is  further  anfended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  follo^wftng: 
"(p)  Committee  on  Rules .i 
•'(l>  The  rules  and  Joint  jtiles  (other  than 
rules  or  Joint  rules  relating  to  the  Code  of 
Official  Conduct  or  relatlng|to  financial  dis- 
closure by  a  Member,  offlcef,  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives) .  and  order 
of  business  of  the  House.      ] 

"12)  Recesses  and  final  adjournments  of 
Congi*ess. 

(3)  Tlie  Conunittee  on  I^ules  Is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  whether  or  ' 

in  session." 

Sfc.  819.  Rule  X  of  the  rtiiles  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  ame  ided  by  the  pre- 
vious sections.  Is  further  u  MOded  by  adding 
n    the  end  thereof  the  fono\  ring: 


not  the  Hovise  Is 


"(q)  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

"(1)  AstronauUcal  research  and  develop- 
ment, Intdudlog  resotiroee,  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facllltlOT. 

"(2)  Bureau  of  Standards,  standardization 
of  weights  and  measures  and  the  metric 
system. 

"(3)  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(4)     National    Aeronautics    and    Space 
Council. 
"(5)  National  Science  Foundation. 
"(6)    Outer  space.   Including   exploration 
and  control  thereof. 
"(7)  Science  Scholarships. 
"(8)   Scientific  research  and  development. 
"(0)   Civil  aviation  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

"10.  Environmental  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

•'(11)  All  energy  research  and  development 
except  nuclear  research  and  development. 

"(12)  National  Weather  Service. 
In  addition  to  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  Its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)(1)),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  functions  pro- 
vided for  In  clause  8(e)  with  respect  to  all 
research  and  development." 

Sec.  320.  Rule  X  of  the  Rtiles  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  pre- 
vious sections,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  there<rf  the  following: 
"(r)  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
"The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
is  a  permanent  select  committee  of  the 
House  wlthoui  legislative  Jurisdiction  ex- 
cept to  make  Investigations  and  reports." 

SBC.  321.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  pre- 
vious sections,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(8)  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct. 

"(1)  Measures  relaiiug  to  the  C'Ode  of 
Official  Conduct. 

"(2)  Measures  relating  to  financial  dis- 
closure by  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(3)  Measures  relating  to  activities  de- 
signed to  (1)  assist  In  defeating,  passing,  at 
amending  any  legislation  by  the  House  or 
(2)  influence,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  pas- 
sage or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
Hou.se. 

"(4)  Measures  relating  to  the  raising,  re- 
porting, and  use  of  campaign  contrljutlons 
for  candidates  for  the  office  of  Representa- 
tive m  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United  States 
from  Puerto  Rico." 

lu    addition    to    its    legislative    Jurisdiction 
ui^der  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph   (and  its  general   oversight  function 
under  clailse  2(b)(1)),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  functions  with  respect  to  recom- 
mendations, studies.  Investigations,  and  re- 
ports which  are  provided  for  in  clause  4(d). 
Sec.  322.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  previ- 
ous sections,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  ttfe  following: 
"(t)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
"(1)  Veterans'  measures  generally. 
"(2)    Cemeteries  of  the  United  States  In 
which  veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or 
may  be  buried,  whether  in  the  United  SUtea 
or  abroad,  except  cemeteries  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(3)  Compensation,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  education  of  veterans. 

"(4)  Life  insurance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"(6)  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"(6)  Readjustminl  of  servicemen'to  civil 
life. 

"(7t  Soldiers"  ?nd  sailors'  civil  relief. 


"(8)  Veterans'  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterans." 

Sxc.  323.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  previ- 
ous sections,  u  further  amionded  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(u)   Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

"(1)  Customs,  collection  districts,  and 
ports  of  entry  and  delivery. 

"(2)  Reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

"(3)  Revenue  measuree  generally. 

"(4)  Revenue  measures  relating  to  the  In- 
sular possessions. 

"(B)  TTie  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States. 

"(6)  The  deposit  of  public  moneys. 

"(7)  TranspOTtatlon  of  dutiable  goods. 

"(8)  National  social  security,  except  (A) 
health  care  and  facUltleB  programs  that  are 
supported  from  general  revenues  as  opposed 
to  payroll  deductions  and  (B)  work  Incen- 
tive programs." 

TITLE  rv— COMMnTEE  STAFFS  AND 
EXPENSES 

Sec.  401.  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  amended  by  titles  I 
and  II  of  this  resolution  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"COMMITTEK     SZPKNSKS 

"5.  (a)  Whenever  any  standing  committee 
(except  the  Committee  on  Appropriations) 
Is  to  be  granted  authorlzati(Ki  for  the  pay- 
ment, from  the  contingent  fimd  of  the 
House,  of  its  expenses  in  any  year,  other  than 
those  expenses  to  be  paid  from  appropria- 
tions provided  by  statute,  such  authoriza- 
tion initially  shall  be  procured  by  one 
primary  expense  resolution  for  that  com- 
mittee providing  funds  for  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  committee  for  that  year 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House.  Any 
such  primary  expense  resolution  reported  to 
the  House  shall  not  be  considered  In  the 
House  unless  a  printed  report  on  that  resolu- 
tion has  been  available  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  for  at  least  one  calendar  day  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  that  resolution  in 
the  House.  Such  report  shall,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  House — 

"(1)  state  the  total  amount  of  the  funds 
to  be  provided  to  the  committee  under  the 
primary  expense  resolution  for  all  antici- 
pated activities  and  programs  of  the  com- 
mittee; and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  practicable,  contain 
such  general  statements  regarding  the  esti- 
mated foreseeable  expenditures  for  the  re- 
spective anticipated  activities  and  programs 
of  the  committee  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
provide  the  House  with  basic  estimates  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  generally  of  the 
funds  to  be  provided  to  the  committee  under 
the  primary  expense  resolution. 

"(b)  After  the  date  of  adoption  by  the 
House  of  any  such  primary  e.^cpense  resolu- 
tion for  any  such  standing  committee  for 
any  year,  authorization  for  the  payment 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  additional  ex- 
penses of  such  committee  In  that  year,  other 
than  those  expenses  to  be  paid  from  appro- 
priations provided  by  statute,  may  be  pro- 
cured by  one  or  more  additional  expense 
resolutions  for  that  committee,  as  necessary. 
Any  such  additional  expense  resolution  re- 
ported to  the  Hovise  shall  not  be  considered 
m  the  House  unless  a  printed  report  on  that 
resolution  has  been  available  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  for  at  least  one  calendar  day 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  that  resolution 
In  the  Horwe.  Such  report  shall,  for  the 
information  of  the  House — 

"(1)  state  the  toUl  amount  of  additional 
funds  to  be  provided  to  the  committee  under 
the  additional  expense  resolution  and  the 
purpose  or  purposes  for  which  thoee  addi- 
tional funds  are  to  be  used  by  the  commit- 
tee; and 

"(2)  state  the  reason  or  reasons  for  the 
failure  to  procure  the  additional  funds  for 
the  committee  by  means  of  the  primary  ex- 
pense resolution. 
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"(c)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this 
clause  do  not  apply  to — 

"  ( 1 )  any  resolution  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  sums  necessary  to  pay  compensation  for 
staff  services  performed  for,  or  to  pay  other 
expenses  of,  any  standing  committee  at  any 
lime  from  and  after  the  beginning  of  any 
year  and  before  the  date  of  adoption  by  the 
House  of  the  primary  expense  resolution 
providing  funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  that 
committee  for  that  year  or 

"(2)  any  resolution  providing  In  any 
Congress,  for  all  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  additional  office  equlp- 
n-iCnt,  airmail  and  special  delivery  postage 
stamps,  supplies,  staff  personnel,  or  any  other 
specific  item  for  the  operation  of  the  stand- 
ing committees,  and  containing  an  author- 
li:ation  for  the  payment  from  the  contingent 
lund  of  the  House  of  the  expenses  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  Items  provided  by  that  reso- 
lution, subject  to  and  until  enactment  of  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution  as  permanent 
law. 

"Committee  staffs 

"6.  (a)  (1)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (2) 
of  this  {paragraph  and  paragraph  (f)  of 
this  clause,  each  standing  committee  may 
appoint,  by  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee, not  more  than  six  professional  staff 
members.  Each  professional  staff  member 
appointed  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  party  member  of  such  committee, 
as  the  committee  considers  advisable. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (f)  of  this 
clause,  whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority 
party  members  of  a  standing  committee 
(except  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct)  so  request,  not  more  than 
two  persons  may  be  selected,  by  majority 
vote  of  the  minority  party  members,  for 
appointment  by  the  committee  as  profes- 
sional staff  members  from  among  the  num- 
ber authorized  by  subparagraph  (1)  of  this 
paragraph.  The  committee  shall  appoint  any 
persons  so  selected  whose  character  and 
qualifications  are  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  If  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  any  person  so  selected  are  unacceptable  to 
the  committee,  a  majority  of  the  minority 
party  members  may  select  other  persons 
for  appointment  by  the  committee  to  the 
professional  staff  until  such  appointment 
Is  made.  Each  professional  staff  member  ap- 
pointed under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
assigned  to  such  committee  iruslness  as  the 
minority  party  members  of  the  committee 
consider  advisable. 

"(3)  The  professional  staff  members  of 
each  standing  committee — 

"(A)  shall  be  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex, 
or  age,  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to 
perform  the  duties  of  their  respective  po- 
sitions; 

"(B)  shall  not  engage  in  any  work  other 
than    committee    business;    and 

"(C)  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties 
other  than  those  pertaining  to  committee 
business. 

"(4)  Services  of  the  professional  staff 
members  of  each  standing  committee  may  be 
terminated  by  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

"(5)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  par- 
agraph do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

■■(b)(1)  The  clerical  staff  of  each  stand- 
ing committee  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
six  clerks,  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority  party 
niember,  and  to  the  professional  staff,  as 
the  committee  considers  advisable.  Subject 
to  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (f )  of  this  clause,  the  clerical  staff 
shall  be  appointed  by  majority  vote  of  the 
committee,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex, 
or  age.  Except  as  provided  by  subparagraph 


(2)  of  this  paragraph,  the  clerical  staff  shall 
handle  committee  correspondence  and  steno- 
graphic work  both  for  the  committee  staff 
and  for  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity party  member  on  matters  related  to  com- 
mittee work. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (f)  of  this 
clause,  whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority 
party  members  of  a  standing  committee  (ex- 
cept the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct)  so  request,  one  person  may  be 
selected,  by  majority  vote  of  the  minority 
party  members,  for  appointment  by  the  com- 
mittee to  a  position  on  the  clerical  staff  from 
among  the  number  of  clerks  authorized  by 
subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph.  The 
committee  shall  appoint  to  the  position  any 
person  so  selected  whose  character  and  quali- 
fications are  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the 
committee.  If  the  committee  determines  that 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  any  per- 
son so  selected  are  unacceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  the  minority  party 
members  may  select  other  persons  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  committee  to  the  position 
Involved  on  the  clerical  staff  until  such 
appointment  is  made.  Each  clerk  appointed 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  handle  com- 
mittee correspondence  and  stenographic 
work  for  the  minority  party  members  of  the 
committee  and  for  any  members  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  appointed  under  subparagraph 
(2)  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  clause  on  mat- 
ters related  to  committee  work. 

"(3)  Services  of  the  clerical  staff  members 
of  each  standing  committee  may  be  termi- 
nated by  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

■■(4)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  par- 
agraph do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

■■(c)  Each  employee  on  the  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  on  the  clerical  staff, 
of  each  standing  committee,  is  entitled  to 
pay  at  a  single  per  annum  gross  rate,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  chairman,  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay,  as  in  effect 
from  time  to  time,  of  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  in  section  6316  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

'■(d)  Subject  to  appropriations  hereby  au- 
thorized, the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
may  appoint  such  staff,  In  addition  to  the 
clerk  thereof  and  assistants  for  the  minority, 
as  It  determines  by  majority  vote  to  be  nec- 
essary, such  personnel,  other  than  minority 
assistants,  to  possess  such  qualifications  as 
the  committee  may  prescribe. 

"(e)  No  committee  shall  appoint  to  its 
staff  any  experts  or  other  personnel  detailed 
or  assigned  from  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government,  except  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

■'(f)  If  a  request  for  the  appointment  of 
a  minority  professional  staff  member  under 
paragraph  (a),  or  a  minority  clerical  staff 
member  under  paragraph  (b),  is  made  when 
no  vacancy  exists  to  which  that  appointment 
may  be  made,  the  committee  nevertheless 
shall  appoint,  under  paragraph  (a)  or  para- 
graph (b),  as  applicable,  the  person  selected 
by  the  minority  and  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  person  so  appointed  shall  serve 
as  an  additional  member  of  the  professional 
staff  or  the  clerical  staff,  as  the  case  may  be. 
of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund,  until  such  a  vacancy 
(other  than  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of 
head  of  the  professional  staff,  by  whatever 
title  designated)  occurs,  at  which  time  that 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  that  vacancy.  If  such  vacancy 
occurs  on  the  professional  staff  when  seven 
or  more  persons  have  been  so  appointed 
who  are  eligible  to  fill  that  vacancy,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  minority  party  members  shall 
designate  which  of  those  persons  shall  fill 
that  vacancy. 

■■(g)  Each  staff  member  appointed  pur- 
suant to  a  request  by  minority  party  mem- 
bers  under   paragraph    (a)    or    (b)    of   this 


clause,  and  each  staff  member  appointed  to 
assist  minority  party  members  of  a  commit- 
tee pursuant  to  an  expense  resolution  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (a)  ot  (b)  of  clause  5, 
shall  be  accorded  equitable  treatment  with 
respect  to  the  fixing  of  his  or  her  rate  of 
pay,  the  assignment  to  him  or  her  of  work 
facilities,  and  the  accessibility  to  him  or  her 
of  committee  records. 

"(h)  Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  clause 
shall  not  l>e  construed  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  professional  or  cler- 
ical staff  members  of  a  committee  pursuant 
to  a  request  under  either  of  such  paragraphs 
by  the  minority  party  members  of  that  com- 
mittee If  two  or  more  professional  staff  mem- 
bers or  one  clerical  staff  member,  provided 
for  m  paragraph  (a)  (1)  or  paragraph  (b)  (1) 
of  this  clause,  as  the  cose  may  be,  who  ore 
satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  minority 
party  members,  are  otherwise  assigned  to 
assist  the  minority  party  members. 

■■(i)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (a)(2) 
and  (b)(2),  a  committee  may  employ  non- 
partisan staff,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
committee  staff  designated  exclusively  for 
the  majority  or  minority  party,  upon  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  majority  party  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  minority  party. 

"(J)  In  addition  to  the  staff  appointed 
pursuant  to  parsigraph  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
clause — 

"(1)  The  chairman  of  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House  is  authorized  1o  appoint  one  staff 
member  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman. 

■•(2)  The  ranking  minority  party  member 
of  each  standing  svibcommlttee  on  each 
standing  committee  of  the  House  Is  author- 
ized to  appoint  one  staff  person  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  minority 
party  member. 

■■(3)  The  staff  members  appointed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  subcommittee  chairman 
not  to  exceed  (A)  75  per  centum  of  the  maxi- 
mum established  In  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
clause  or  (B)  the  rate  paid  the  staff  mem- 
ber appointed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  paragraph. 

■•(k)  Each  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  within  fifteen  days  after 
December  31  and  June  30  of  each  year  the 
name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  such  committee  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  during  the  period 
covered  by  such  report,  and  shall  make  an 
accounting  of  funds  made  available  to  and 
expended  by  such  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee during  such  period;  and  such  informa- 
tion when  reported  shall  be  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record." 

EFFECTIVE     DATES 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
titles  I,  II,  in.  and  IV  with  the  exception 
of  the  amendment  made  by  section  201  shall 
become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Ninety-Fourth  Congress. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  201 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  little  use  to  repeat 
the  debate  which  went  on  yesterday  af- 
ternoon and  which  thoroughly  discussed 
most  of  the  provisions  of  not  only  House 
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Resolution  988.  but  akcj  of  our  proposed 
substitute,  which  is  kaown  under  the 
number  of  House  Resolution  1248. 

May  I  say  first  of  aH  that  this  was 
j)repared  and  worked  ^pon  for  several 
weeks  at  the  diiection  oil  the  Democratic 
Caucus.  However,  it  is  ^lot  in  the  con- 
text of  King  Caucus  that  I  appear.  This 
was  a  carefully  thougHt  out.  carefully- 
evaluated  measure  tha|  has  had  wide 
discussion  from  not  onlj^  Democrats,  but 
also  Republicans  of  thi^  House. 

It  offers  In  lieu  of  toine  of  the  Bollinj,' 
proposals  a  moderate  apjroach,  particu- 
larly in  the  jurisdiction  sections  of  the 
resolution,  whicli  had  many  radical 
changes.  In  many  instan  ;es.  we  proposed 
that  the  House  Repiibli:an  Conference 
and  the  Democratic  Cfucus  settle  the 
numbers  game. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  the  oversight 
prorislons  we  think  thai  this  substitute 
answers  very  well  the  nefed  for  oversight 
in  committees.  It  allow^  committees  at 
their  own  jiuisdlctlon  t4  use  their  sub- 
committee or  to  pro\1dd  a  special  sub- 
committee or  to  work  wl  ;h  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operj  tions  on  special 
oversight  procedures. 

We  also  recognized  son  e  of  tiie  limita- 
tions of  the  staff  av-aUab  ie  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  pre.sent  time  in 
the  matter  of  preparatio  i  of  a  100-word 
factual  description.  Wt  realize  if  we 
made  this  preliminary  t)  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill,  in  some  ins  anccs  we  might 
not  get  this  bill  intxodu;ed  until  king- 
dom come,  so  we  have  as  :ed  that  a  sum- 
mary be  prepared  at  in'  roduction  time 
or  as  soon  tliereafter  as  i  ossible.  This  Is. 
as  I  say,  recognizing  thd  reali.stic  prob- 
lems we  face  in  the  House. 

Hoiise  Resolution  988]  grants  to  the 
Speaker  discretionary  poi  er  with  regard 
to  the  referral  of  legislat  on  to  the  var- 
ious committees  in  the  H(  luse.  The  Han- 
sen committee  concurs  In  this  recom- 
mendation but  does  not  c  incur  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
also  have  the  authority  U  arbiti-ate  this 
bill  referral  process.  Tliis  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  House  and  tjhere  are  meth- 
ods which  have  worked. 

We  recommend  the  crjation  of  four 
subcommittees  on  all  conmittees  that 
have  15  members  or  more.  Tills  clarifies 
the  situation  that  has  be<  n  so  criticized 
in  the  Ways  and  Meais  Committee, 
where  the  tax  bill  is  consi(  ered,  dropped, 
then  the  health  bill  s  considered, 
dropped.  Like  the  Commi  tee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  can  function  with  bielr  subcom- 
mittees to  proceed  to  disc  iss  the  impor- 
tant matters  all  at  one  t  me  and  bring 
together  in  an  oi-derlj-  f asl  ion  to  the  full 
committee  on  deciding  to  present  them 
to  the  House. 

We  also  make  a  recomn  endation  that 
the  Speaker  may  appoint  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puertx  Rico  and  the 
delegates  from  the  Distrlc  ;  of  Columbia, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Suam  to  any 
conference  committee  thijt  is  consider- 
ing legislation  reported  fr  >m.  a  commit- 
tee in  which  they  sei-ve.  Al  ;er  my  service 
on  tlie  Committee  on  A  spropriatlons. 
working  with  the  people  from  Guam. 
Samoa,  and  so  on.  I  think  this  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  for  g  )od  will  where 
^\  e  need  It. 
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House  Resolution  988  proposes  that  at 
the  cmiclusion  of  the  bill  presented  to 
the  floor,  the  Oversight  Committee  pre- 
sents its  recommendations.  The  Members 
know,  as  well  as  I  do.  that  this  could— I 
am  not  sa^-ing  it  would— lend  some  time- 
lag  in  the  presentation  of  the  bill  because 
sometimes  as  a  member  of  tlie  Committee 
on  Appropriations  I  have  been  unable  to 
place  in  my  appropriation  bill  money  for 
legislation  because  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee has  drajped  their  feet.  This  is 
just  a  practical  step. 

House  Resolution  988  provides  an  early 
organization  meeting,  with  wtiich  we  con- 
cur. I  woula  ask  that  tlie  date  be  set  for 
December  1.  Some  contested  elections 
may  not  be  settled  by  November  15. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

TIXIINICAI,  AiIE>fDMENT.S  OIFtRITD  bV  Maa.  HAN- 
SlJf  or  WASHINGTON  TO  THK  .\iI[:NDM£KT  IN 
THE  NAXURE  Of  A  SUBSTlrUlt:  OfFfREU  BY 
2JRS.    UAN.SEN    OF   WASUtNGION 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  certain  technical 
amendments  to  House  Resolution  1248, 
my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  may  be  considered  en  bloc  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendinenu!   oilM-ed    by   Mrs.   Han^kn   i..' 
Wiwihingtou  to  tile  sbieadmeat  iu  Uie  nature 
oi  a  «ubstmu*  offered   by  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington: 

Ou  page  3.  nue  10,  after  ihe  word  "sub- 
i-onimittees"  insert ". ". 

On  page  3.  at  the  end  of  line  12,  add  the 
loUowlng:  ■the  establishment  of  oversight 
subcommittees  shall  in  no  way  limit  the  re- 
.»pou«lblllty  of  the  BUbcominltteea  with  leg- 
lsl*tlv«  JurlsdlcUon  from  carrying  out  their 
oversight  responsibilities." 

On  page  4,  Une  7,  strike  the  words  "along 
with"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "and". 

On  page  4,  Hue  14.  aft«r  the  words  "clause 
1  "  add  "and  3". 

On  page  S.  line  0,  strike  the  words  "Bn- 
tigy  and  Natural"  aiid  on  Une  10  strike  the 
word  "Resources"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 
"and  Insular  Affairs". 

On  page  7,  line  18.  strike  the  words  "clause 
1,  2,  3,  or  4"  and  ftisert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"clause  1,  a,  or  3".      ' 

On  page  8.  Hue  22,  after  the  word  "au- 
thorized" Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "; '. 

On  page  12.  line  17,  after  the  words  "para- 
Rraph  (a)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof-  "and 
(b)". 

On  page  14.  line  22.  strike  "rule  XI"  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof:  "Rule  XI.". 

On  page  13,  line  24,  after  the  word  "Ap- 
propriations'  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  ",'■. 

On  page  24,  line  24,  after  the  word  "clause" 

strike  "(2)"  and  ln.sert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "2". 

On  page  25,  line  3.  after  the  word  "clause" 

strike  "(2)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  '2". 

On  page  2«  strike  line  16   and  Insert  In 

Ueu  thereof  "measure  or  matter.". 

On  page  28  strike  the  period  at  the  end 
of  line  8. 

On  page  52.  line  5.  after  the  word  "clause" 
strike  "(2)"  and  Ipsert  In  lieu  thereof:  "i" 
On  page  62.  line  7.  after  the  word  "time  " 
insert  In  lieu  thereof:  ",". 

On  page  52,  line  9  after  the  word  "therein," 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "and" 
On  page  53,  line  15,  strike  "4.  and  5"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "and  4". 

On  page  53  strUte  line  18  and  insert  hi 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "to  clause  5)  be 
reftrred  to  .fuch  coinniillees,  as  follows;". 


On  pu^e  57  strike  Una  14  .lad  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  loUowlng:  "(other  tJian 
tiaiLsporta:  ion  i . 

'  (8)  International  Financial  and  Moiietarv 
<jrgnuizations.". 

On  page  59.  line  10.  strike  '  lej  and  iuseri 
in  lieu  thereoi;  "(f>". 

On  page  60,  line  8,  strike  '  (f)"  and  inscrr 
in  lieu  thereof:  "(gi". 

On  page  61.  luie  1  strike  '(gi  aiid  insert 
111  lieu  tlieroof :  ((h'i. 

On  page  02.  Une  C,  strike  "(iji'  and  in- 
f-ert  iu  lieu  thereof;  "(i)". 

On  page  62.  beghmlng  on  Ihie  24.  strike  all 
that  follows  through  Une  25  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof;  (12)  United  Nations  Orfciiii:- 
z<itlon.". 

On  page  6J.  alter  line  5.  Insert ; 
(16)  Tiadln^'  wltii  the  enemy.  ' 

•U7)  In  tenia  tiouftl  education." 

Ou  pat;e  62.  line  16.  strike  "(i)     and  in.s«r 
in  lieu  thereof:  "(J)" 

On  page  64.  line  10.  strike  "(j)"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof:  "(k)". 

On  pnge  64.  line  17,  strlk«  "16(d)"  and  in- 
sert -n  Ueu  thereof:  "l(p)  (4)". 

On  page  64.  line  24.  strike  "16(d)"  and  in- 
.sert  ill  lieu  thereof:  "1  (p)  (4)". 

On  page  60,  Une  3.  strike  "(k)"  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof:  "(1)". 

On  page  66,  lines  19  and  20.  strike  "Ha- 
waii. Alaska,  and". 

On  page  67.  Une  23.  strike  "d)"  and  insert 
m  lieu  thereof:  "(m)". 

On  page  69,  Une  3,  strike  "(m)"  and  lii- 
^rt  In  Ueu  thereof:  "(n)  ". 

On  piige  70,  Une  4.  Insert  after  "Academic- 
the  foUowlng:   ",  and  State  Maritime  Acad- 
emies". 

On  page  70.  Uiie  9,  strike  "(ni"  and  uisert 
in  Ueu  thereof;  "(o)". 

On  page  71.  Une  1.  strike  "(O)"  .and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof;  "(pi". 

On  page  72,  Une  14,  strike  "(p» "  and  inser. 
In  Ueu  thereof ;  "(q)". 

On  page  73,  Une  1.  strike  "(q)"  and  Inser: 
Ui  Ueu  tliereof;  "(r)". 

On  page  73.  line  23.  after  the  words  "re- 
spect to  all"  Insert  "nou-mUltary". 

Ou  page  74,  Ihie  3,  strike  "(n"  and  msert 
in  Ueu  thereof;  "(s)". 

On  page  74,  line  10.  strike  "(s( "  and  Insert 
ia  Ueu  thereof:  "(t)". 

On  page  75.  Mae  9,  .strike  "(t) "  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof:  "(uj". 

On  page  76.  Une  3.  strike  "(ui"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof:  "(v)". 

On  page  76.  after  line  12.  Insert  the  follow- 
i»r: 

"(8)  Toy.  exempt  foundations  and  chsrita- 
ble  trusts." 

On  page  76,  lUie  13,  strike  "8"  .ind  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof:  "9". 

On  page  84,  line  4.  strike  "seven"  and  hi- 
sert  In  lieu  thereof:  "two". 

On  page  86.  Une  15,  after  the  word  "effec- 
tive" strike  all  that  foUows  through  Une  lii 
and  Insert  hi  Ueu  thereof:  "Just  prior  to  noon 
on  January  3,  1975.". 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  are  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments  which  were  printed 
on  page  H9625  of  yesterday's  Record. 
They  are  correcting  amendments  only. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  to  the  amendments  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment 
in  the  natui-e  of  a  .substitute  were  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  Ot'FUtEO  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  BT  *llt. 
-MARTIN  OF  NEBRASKA  FOR  THK  AfiUNOMENT 
IN  THE  N.iTURE  OF  A  SlTRSTntTt  OFFERED  BV 
MRS.  HANSEN  OF  W.ASHINCTON 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute fo:  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
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of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hahsen)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by  Mr. 
Martin  of  Nebraska  for  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  In  House  Resolution  988 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  I— LEGISLATIVE  JURISDICTION  OF 
THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  101.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  precedes  clause  2  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"RtTLE  X. 
"ESTABLISHMENT   AND   JCKISDICTION    OF   STAND- 
ING   COMMITTEES. 

"The  Committees  and  Their  Jurisdiction 

"1.  There  shall  be  in  the  House  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees,  each  of  which  shall 
have  the  Jurisdiction  and  related  functions 
assigned  to  it  by  this  clause  and  clatises  2,  3, 
4,  and  5;  and  all  bills,  resolutions,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  subjects  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  standing  committee  as  listed 
In  this  clause  shall  (In  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  clause  6)  be  referred  to  such  com- 
mittee, as  follows : 

"(»)  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  which 
shall  Include — 

"(1)  Agriculture,  Including  agricultural 
research  and  development;  agricultural  en- 
gineering, conservation,  chemicals,  and  ex- 
tension services;  agricultural  economics,  pro- 
duction, distribution,  marketing,  price  stabil- 
ization. a!id  commodities  (not  Including  dis- 
tribution outside  the  United  States). 

"(2)    Animal  welfare  and  animal  diseases. 

"(3)  Animal,  dairy,  and  poultry  Industry; 
Inspection  of  livestock,  poultry,  and  flsh  and 
products  thereof. 

"(4)  Soils,  seeds,  and  plant  Industry;  In- 
sect pests  and  their  control. 

"(5)  Rural  development,  rural  electriflca- 
tion.  and  small  watersheds. 

"(6)  Crop  insurance,  farm  and  commodity 
credit,  and  farm  security. 

"(7)  Information  on  human  nutrition  and 
home  economics,  and  the  dissemination 
thereof. 

"(8)  Forestry.  Including  forest  reserves  and 
forests  on  the  public  lands. 

"(9)  Grazing  and  farming  on  the  public 
lands. 

"(10)   Commodities  exchanges. 

"(b)  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  shall  Include — 

"(1)  Appropriation  of  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Government. 

"(2)  Rescissions  of  appropriations. 

"  ( 3 )  Transfers  of  unexpended  balances. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  new  spending  author- 
ity described  In  section  401(c)(2)  (A)  and 
(B)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
which  is  to  be  effective  for  a  fiscal  year. 

"(5)  New  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  provided  In  bills  and  res- 
olutions referred  to  the  committee  under 
section  401(b)  (2)  of  that  Act  (but  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  401(b)(3)  of  that 
Act). 

The  committee  shall  include  separate  head- 
ings for  ■Rescissions'  and  'Transfers  of  Un- 
expended Balances'  in  any  bill  or  resolution 
as  reported  from  the  committee  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  specified  In  subparagraph  (2)  or 
(3),  with  all  proposed  rescissions  and  pro- 
posed transfers  listed  therein;  and  shall  In- 
clude a  separate  section  with  respect  to  such 
rescissions  or  transfers  In  the  accompanying 
committee  report.  In  addition  to  It  Jurisdic- 
tion under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  the  committee  shaU  have  the  fis- 
cal oversight  function  provided  for  in  clause 


2(b)(3)    and   the  budget   bearing   function 
provided  for  in  clause  5(a). 

"(c)  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
legislative  Jurisdiction  of  which  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)   The  common  defense. 

"(2)  The  armed  services,  Including  their 
size  and  composition,  their  reservations, 
bases,  installations,  establishments,  and 
academies,  and  the  pay,  promotion,  retire- 
ment, and  other  benefits  and  privileges  of 
their  members. 

"(3)   Foreign  and  military  intelligence. 

"(4)  Selective  service. 

"(5)  Scientific  research  and  development 
in  support  of  the  armed  services. 

"(6)  Strategic  and  critical  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  conunon  defense. 

"(7)  Conservation,  development,  and  use 
of  naval  petroleum  reserves. 
In  addition  to  its  legislative  jurisdiction  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  Its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)(1)).  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  function  provided 
for  In  clause  3(a)  with  respect  to  Interna- 
tional   arms    control    and    disarmament. 

"(d)  Committee  on  Banking.  Currency, 
and  Housing,  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of 
which  shall  include — 

"(1)  Banks  and  banking.  Uicluding  de- 
posit insurance  and  Federal  monetary  policy. 

"(2)  Money  and  credit,  Including  currency 
and  the  issuance  of  notes  and  redemption 
thereof;  gold  and  sliver,  including  the  coin- 
age thereof;  valuation  and  revaluation  of 
the  dollar. 

"(3)  Urban  development. 

"(4)    Public  and  private  housing. 

■■(5)  Economic  stabilization,  delen.se  pro- 
duction, renegotiation,  and  control  of  the 
price  of  commodities,  rents,  and  services. 

"(6)    International  finance. 

"(7)  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry (other  than  transportation). 

"(e)  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  of  which  shall  include  all 
concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3(a)  (4)  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974)  and  other  matters  required  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  under  titles  III  and 
IV  of  that  Act.  In  addition  to  its  Jurisdiction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)(4)).  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  functions  provided 
for  In  clause  3(b)  and  the  reporting  func- 
tion provided  for  in  clause  5(b).  Terms  used 
In  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  respect  to  the  committee  shall  to 
the  extent  applicable  have  the  meanings 
given  them  by  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoimdment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

"(e)   Committee  on  the  Budget. 

"(f)  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Health, 
the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  which  shall 
include— 

"(1)  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  In- 
cluding trade  practices  and  the  regulation 
of  insurance,  of  securities  and  exchanges. 
and  of  time. 

"(2)  Transportation,  including  civil  avia- 
tion, railroads,  raUway  labor  and  pensions, 
water  transportation  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  related  transportation  regulatory 
agencies. 

••(3)  Regulation  of  Interstate  and  foreign 
communications  (including  communications 
corporations). 

"(4)  Regulation  of  food  and  drugs. 

"(4)  Public  health  and  health  facilities, 
including  health  service  training;  health 
standards  for  drinking  water;  and  biomedical 
research  and  development. 

"5)  Consumer  affairs  and  consumer  pro- 
tection. 

"  (6)  Population  and  demography. 

"(7;  Travel  and  tourism. 


In  addition  to  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)(1)).  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  function  provided 
for  in  clause  3(c)  with  respect  to  the  nontax 
aspects  of  medicare,  and  other  he<klth  care, 
health  insurance,  and  medical  assistance 
programs. 

"(g)  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  which  shall 
include  all  measures  relating  to  the  munici- 
pal affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
general,  other  than  appropriations  therefor, 
including — 

"(1)  Adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs. 

"(2)  Incorporation  and  organization  of  so- 
cieties. 

"(3)  Insurance,  executors,  administrators, 
wills,  and  divorce. 

"(4)  Municipal  code  and  amendments  to 
the  criminal  and  corporation  laws. 

"(5)  Municipal  and  juvenile  courts. 

"(6)  Public  health  and  safety,  sanitaiion. 
and  quarantine  regulations. 

"(7)  Regulation  of  sale  of  Intoxicating 
liquors. 

"  ( 8 )  Taxes  and  tax  sales. 

"(9)  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital. 

"(h)  Committee  on  Education,  the  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  of  which  shall  Include — 

"(1)  Education  generally.  Including  educa- 
tion at  preschool,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
postsecondary  educational  levels;  special 
education  programs  Including  Indian  educa- 
tion and  prisoner  education:  agricultural 
colleges;  education  of  military  and  civilian 
employee  dependents:  and  educational  orga- 
nization and  technology. 

"(2)  Scholarship  and  educationhl  aid  prr- 
grams. 

"  (3)  Education  and  library  facilities. 

"(4)  The  arts  and  humanities. 

"(5)  Aging  and  the  elderly  (except  age 
discrimination) . 

"(G)  Pood  programs  for  childre:,  in  schoois. 

"(7)  Vocational  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

•(8)  CaUaudet  College  and  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  jurisdiction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  function 
under  clatise  2(b>(l)).  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  function  provided 
for  In  clause  3(d)  with  respect  to  educational 
programs  and  Institutions,  and  proTrams  of 
student  assistance,  which  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  committees. 

"(1)  Comniltt«e  on  Energy  and  Environ- 
ment, the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  which 
shall  include — 

"111  Energy  and  energy  resources.  Includ- 
ing energy  regulation,  energy  conservation 
and  allocation.  nonmUltary  aspects  of  nu- 
clear energy  (oiher  than  research  and  de- 
velopment), and  energy  power  administ.-a- 
tions. 

"(2)  The  environment,  includirig  environ- 
mental policy,  land-use  planning,  conslal 
zones,  air  and  water  quality,  noise  control, 
ocean  dumping  and  disposition  of  solid 
wastes,  and  conservation  of  resources. 

•■(3)  Water.  Including  research  and  devel- 
opment, resources,  h-rlgation.  reclamation, 
and  deepwater  ports. 

"(4)  Public  lands,  including  mineral  re- 
sources and  oil-shale  reserves,  and  Including 
energy  transportation  thereon;  mines  and 
mining  (including  mining  schools). 

"i5i  Parks  and  wilderness,  including  na- 
tional parks,  miUtary  parks  and  battlefie'ds. 
historic  sites,  recreation  areas,  and  parks  and 
reservations  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"(6)  Wildlife  and  its  protection,  Uicluding 
research,  refuges,  and  conservation. 
In    addition    to    Its    legislative    juri.sdlction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
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graph  (and  Ita  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  a(b)  (1) ),  the  com  nlttee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  fur  jtlons  pro- 
videa  for  In  clause  3(e)  with  r«  pect  to  en- 
ergy and  environment  research  a  nd  develop- 
ment, flood  control,  and  the  Teipiessee  Val- 
ley Authority. 

"I J)  Committee  on  Foreign  Afftjirs.  the  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  of  which  sha  1  include — 

"(1)  The  foreign  policy  of  ihe  United 
States,  and  relations  of  the  Ui  ited  States 
with  foreign  nations,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  boundary  lines  b  stween  the 
United  States  and  foreitn  conn  rles,  inter- 
vention abroad,  and  declarations  of  war,  and 
Including  the  foresy: 
tary  affairs. 

"(2)    The  diplomatic  service 
qulsitlon  of  land  and  buildings  lir  embassle-s 
and  legation.^  in  foreign  countrie  i 

"(3)  International  economic  policy 
national  trade  policy,  reciprocal 


ments,    and   export    controls:    ii  ternational 


commodity    agreements    (other 
involving  sugar) . 

'■|4>    Tariffs  and  customs 
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upon  referral  from  the  Committ  ?e  on  Ways 
a!id  Means  as  provided  in  clause 

■•i5)  Foreign  security  and  econ  mile  assist- 
ance (iticluding  the  foreign  operations  of 
agricultural  commodity  program:  ). 

"(6i  International  conference  i  and  coii- 
t^resses. 

'•(7)  International  cooperation  on  the 
environment. 

"(8)  Protection  of  Ainericijn  citii^ens 
abroad  and  expatriation. 

•■(9)  The  United  Nations  and  Jts  affiliated 
ori:anizations. 

■■(lOj  Internationa!  arms  ""ontlol  and  dis- 
armament. 

"I  111  Interoceanic  canals  and  llhe  admin 
i.'^tralion  and  government  ol  the  Janal  Zone. 
In  addition  to  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  un- 
der the  preceduig  provisions  otj  this  para- 
graph (and  Us  general  oversigl  t  function 
luider  clause  2(b)  (li  ),  the  com  aittee  shall 
have  tlte  special  oversight  functic  ns  provided 
tor  in  clause  3(f)  with  respect  t(  tariffs  and 
customs  administration,  foreign  i  nd  military 
intelligence.  International  fini  ncial  and 
monetary  organizations,  and  li  ternational 
lishlng  agreements. 

"(li)  Committee  on  Governn  ent  Opera- 
tions, the  legislative  Jtirisdlctio  i  of  which 
shall  include — 

"(11  Budget  and  accountin  ;  measures, 
other  than  appropriations. 

••|2)  Tiie  overall  economy  and  efliclency  of 
Government  operations  and  a<  llvllies,  in- 
cluding Federal  procurement. 

"(3)  Reorganizations  in  th  (  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

■(4)  Intergovernmental  relat  onshlps  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  th  ^  States  and 
municipalities,  and  general  reve  lue  sharing. 

"(5)  The  census,  the  collectlor  of  statistics 
f;enerally,  and  access  to  Govern  ment  Infor- 
mation. 

"(6)  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Indians  and  Indian  tribes  gene  ally;  meas- 
ures relating  to  Indians  (except  Indian  edu- 
cntiou),  Indian  lands,  and  claln  s  which  are 
paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 

(7)  Measures  relatiiig  gener  illy  to  the 
territories  and  hisular  pos.sessl  ms  of  the 
United  States,  except  th.ose  lnv<  Ivlng  reve- 
nues and  appropriations 

••(8)  Communist  and  other  su  iversive  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  internal  sec  irity  of  the 
United  States. 

"(9)   National  archives. 

'•I  10)   Holidays  and  celebrations . 

"Ill)  Political  activities  by  1  ederal  rffi- 
cers  and  employees. 

In  iidditlon  to  Its  legislative  jtirls  diction  tui- 
der  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  Its  oversight  func  Jons  under 
clatuse   2(b)    (1)    and    (2i),   the   committee 


shall  have  the  function  of  performing  the  ac- 
tivities and  cojiductlng  the  studies  which 
are  provided  fot  in  clause  6(c). 

•'(I)  Commlltee  on  House  Administration, 
the  leglslatiyei  Jurisdiction  of  which  shall 
include — 

"(1)  Measures  relating  to  accounts  of  the 
Hou.se:  appropriations  and  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  (including  the  auditing 
and  settling  of  all  accotuits  which  may  be 
charged  to  the  contingent  fund). 

"(2)  Measures  relating  to  Federal  elections 
generally,  including  measures  relating  to  the 
election  of  the  President,  Vic©  President,  or 
Members  of  Congress;  contested  elections: 
credentiids  and  qualifications. 

"t.T)  Measures  relating  to  tiie  raising,  re- 
porinig.  e.\pendivure.  and  u.se  of  campaign 
contribiulons  for  candidates  for  election  to 
Federal  office,  and  In.vestigaiion  of  campaign 
expenditures. 

"(4)  Employment  of  persons  by  the  House 
(including  clerks  for  Members  and  commit- 
tees, and  reporters  of  debates);  measures  re- 
latiitg  to  the  assignment  of  olhce  space  for 
Members  and  committees,  and  to  the  travel 
of  Members. 

"(5)  Printing  and  correction  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  ' 

'(G(  The  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
Hiiu.><e  Library,  the  Botanic  Gardetis,  and  the 
SmithsoiUan  Institution  and  .Similar  Institu- 
tions (except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (p) 
(7)i;  statuary,  pictures,  and  works  of  art 
for  the  Capitol;  piuxha.se  of  books  and  man- 
uscripts; erection  of  monuments  to  the  mem- 
ory ot  individuals. 

"(7i  Measures  relating  to  services  to  the' 
House,  including'  the  Hou.se  restaurant, 
beauty  shop,  and  parking  facilities  and  the 
admii'stration  of  the  House  Office  Buildings 
and  the  House  wing  of  the  Capitol. 
In  addition  to  its  legislative  Jt',rL«d!ction  tin- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (-and  its  general  oversight  functlOJi 
under  clause  2(b)(1)),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  function  of  performing  the  duties 
which  are  provided  for  in  clau.se  5(di. 

"(ni)  Committee  oh  the  Judiciary,  the  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  of  ■which  shall  include    ■ 

"(1)  Federal  courts  and  Judges:  Judicial 
proceedings,  civil  and  crtmlnal:  corrections; 
and  the  administration  ^oi  Justice  generally 

"(2)  Crimes  and  criminal  law. 

"(3)    Civil  rights  and  clv^l  liberties. 

"(4)  The  Constitution,  constitutional 
amendments,  and  the  separation  of  powers. 

■'(6>  Administrative  practices  and  proced- 
ures (except  access  to  Government  Informa- 
tion). 

"(6)  Revision  and  codification  of  the  Fed- 
eral statutes.  ^; 

"(7)  ImnUgrat Ion,' nationality,  and  citizen- 
ship. 

"(8)  Claims  agaln.st  the  United  States. 

"(9)  Apportionment  of  Representatives 
and  redlstricting  generally. 

"(10)  Meetings  of  Congress,  attendance  of 
Members,  aii-l  their  acceptance  of  incompati- 
ble offices, 

"(11)  Presidential  succession  (including 
confirmation  of  Vice-Presidential  nominees 
\mder  the  twenty -fifth  amendment). 

"(12)  Impeachments. 

"(13)  Protection  of  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 

"(14)  Patents,  copyrights,  and  trademarks. 

'•(15)  Local  courts  In  the  territories  and 
possessions. 

"16)  State  and  territorial  boundary  lines, 
and  interstate  compacts  (except  interstiite 
oil  compacts). 

"(17)  Federal  penal  institutions. 

"(18)  Bankruptcy. 

"in)  Committee  on  Labor,  tlie  legl.slatlve 
Jurisdiction   of   which   shall   Include — 

"(1)  Labor  and  employment  generally.  In- 
cluding labor  standards,  wages  and  hours. 
wiirkmeira   comepnsatton.   and   pensions. 


"(2)  Employment  and  economic  opportu- 
nities and  employment  practices  (Including 
equal  employment) . 

"(3)  Manpower,  including  work  incentive 
programs. 

"(4)  Occupational  safety  and  health  (in- 
cluding  health   and   safety  of  miners). 

"(5)  The  Federal  civil  service  generallv. 
Including  the  status  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  Stales  In  stich  service  and 
their  compensation,  classification,  and  re- 
tirement. 

"(6)  The  postal  .service. 
"(7)    Mediation  and   arbitration  of  hil>or 
disputes. 

"(8)   Labor  statistics. 

"(0)  Regulation  or  prevention  of  importa- 
tion of  foreign  laborers  under  contract;  the 
entry  of  goods  made  by  convicts  Into  inter- 
state commerce. 

"lo)  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of 
which  shall  Include — 

"il)  Merchant  marine  generally,  including 
inercltant  marine  officers  and  seamen. 

"(3)  Regulation  of  common  carriers  by 
water  (except  those  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion ol  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
.■■ion) ;  inspection  and  protection  of  merchant 
marijie  vessels  and  their  personnel;  register- 
ing and  licensing  of  vessels  and  smaH  boats, 
"(3)  Navigation  and  the  laws  relating 
thereto,  including  pilotage;  international 
marldme  conventions  and  shipping  regula- 
tions, incltiding  rules  and  arrangements  to 
prevent  collisions  at  sea. 

"(4)    Fishing   and   fisheries,   includiiig  in- 
ternational fishing  agreements. 
"(5)  The  Coast  Guard. 

"(6)  The  United  Stales  Coast  Guard  and 
Mc-rchanl  Marine  Academies. 

"(p)  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
legislative  Juri.sdlction  of  which  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  Public  works  for  the  benefit  of  navi- 
gation. Including  bridges  and  dams  (other 
than  international  bridges  and  dams);  Hood 
control  and  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors. 

"(2)  Public  buildings  and  occupied  or  im- 
proved grounds  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally; Including  the  purchase  of  sites  and 
construction  of  customhouses.  Federal  court- 
houses, and  Government  buildings  within 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(3-)    Roads  and  the  safety   thereof,  and 
urban  ma.ss  transportation. 
"(4).  Relcxation  assl.stance. 
"(5)  Disaster  relief. 

"(6)  Regional  development,  ir.chidlng  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

"(7)  Measures  relating  to  the  Capitol 
Building  and  the  Senate  and  House  Office 
Buildings,  and  to  the  construction  or  recon- 
struction, maintenance,  and  care  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  PeKormlng  Arts. 

"(q)  Committee  on  Rules,  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  of  which  shall  include — 

"(1)  The  rules  and  Joint  rules  of  the 
House  (other  than  rules  relating  to  the  Cfxie 
of  Official  Conduct  or  relating  to  flnancial 
di.sclosure  by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  House),  and  the  order  of  business  of 
the  House. 

"(2)  Recesse.s  and  final  adjournments  of 
Congress. 

"(3)  Legislative  reorganization. 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  tin- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  function 
tinder  clause  2(b)(1)  ),  the  committee  sliall 
have  the  functions  with  respect  to  the  re- 
ferral of  bills,  resolutions,  and  other  mat- 
ters which   are  provided  for  in  clause  6. 

"(r)  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  which 
shall  include — 

"( 1 )  Science  policy. 
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"(2)  Astronautics,  and  the  exploration 
and  control  of  outer  space. 

"(3)  Scientific  research  and  development 
(other  than  agricultural,  military,  biomedi- 
cal and  water  research  and  development), 
including  energy  generally  and  nonmllltary 
nuclear  energy,  environmental,  civil  aviation, 
and  astronautlcal  research  and  development, 
and  also  including  scientific  prototypes. 

"(4)  Science  scholarships,  and  sea-grant 
programs. 

"(5)  Oceanic  and  atmospheric  sciences. 

"(6)  Weights  and  measure,  and  the  metric 
system. 

"(7)  Technology  assessment. 
In  addition  to  Us  legislative  Jurisdiction  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)(1)),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  functions  provid- 
ed for  In  clause  3(g)  with  respect  to  agricul- 
tural, military,  biomedical,  and  water  re- 
search and  develc^ment. 

"(s)  Conomittee  on  Small  Busmess.  the 
legislative  Jurisdiction  of  which  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  Assistance  to  and  protection  of  sa:all 
business,  including  financial  aid. 

"(2)  Participation  of  small-business  en- 
terprises In  Federal  procurement  and  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

In  addition  to  its  legislative  Jurisdiction  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  function 
under  clause  2(b)(1)),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  function  provided 
for  in  clause  3(h)  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business. 

"(t)  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct,  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  which 
shall  include — 

"(1)  Measures  relating  to  the  Code  of 
Official  Conduct,  and  to  standards  of  official 
conduct  for  Members,  officers,  and  employ- 
ees of  the  House  generally. 

"(2)  Measures  relating  to  financial  dis- 
closure by  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  House. 

"(3)  Measures  relating  to  activities  de- 
signed to  (A)  assist  in  defeating,  passing, 
or  amending  any  legislation  by  the  House 
or  (B)  Influence,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the 
passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the 
House. 

"(4)  Measures  relating  to  the  franking 
prlvUege.  In  addition  to  Us  legislative  Juris- 
diction under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  (and  Its  general  oversight  func- 
tion under  clause  2(b)(1)),  the  committee 
shall  have  the  functions  with  respect  to  rec- 
ommendations, studies,  investigations,  and 
reports  which  are  provided  for  in  clause 
5(e). 

"(u)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
legislative  Jurisdiction  of  which  shall  In- 
clude— 

"(1)  Veterans'  measures  generally.  Includ- 
ing pensions  and  compensation,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  education,  medical  care,  fa- 
cilities and  treatment,  and  readjustment  to 
civilian  life. 

"(2)  Cemeteries  of  the  TTnlted  States  In 
which  veterans  are  or  may  be  burled,  whether 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  except  cem- 
eteries In  national  parks  and  battlefields. 

"(3)  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  armed 
forces. 

"(4)  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"(V)  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
legislative  Jurisdiction  of  which  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  Taxes,  including  social  security  taxes, 
medicare  and  other  health  Insurance  taxes, 
and  revenue  meastjres  relating  to  the  Insular 
possessions. 

"(2)  National  social  security  programs,  in- 
cluding old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance and  public  assistance,  medical  as- 
sistance programs,   medicare,   and  national 


health  insurance,  but  not  work  incentive  pro- 
grams; and  food  stamp  programs. 

"(3)  Tariffs,  and  customs  administration. 

"(4)  Unemployment  compensation. 

"(5)  Tax-exempt  foundations  and  chari- 
table trusts. 

"(6)  The  public  debt. 
Any  bill  or  resolution  relating  to  tariffs  or 
customs  administration,  upon  being  reported 
by  th©  committee,  shall  be  referred  (in  ac- 
cordance with  clause  6(a) )  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  for  review  as  provided  in 
clause  4." 

TITLE  II — OVERSIGHT  RESPONSIBILTTIES, 
LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  AND  ADDITIONAL 
COMiMITTEE  FUNCTIONS,  REFERRAL  OP 
BTLLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS,    ELECTION 
AND    MEMBERSHIP    OP    COMMITTEES, 
AND  APPLICATION  OF  BUDGET  ACT 
Src.  201.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
cf  Representatives   (as  amended  by  section 
101  of  this  resolution)    is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  clauses  2  through  5  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"General  Oversight  Responsibilities 
"2.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in — 
"  ( 1 )  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  necessity 
or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  additional 
legislation,  and 

"(2)  Its  formulation,  consideration,  and 
enactment  of  such  modifications  of  or 
changes  hi  those  laws,  and  of  such  additional 
legislation,  as  may  be  nece3.sary  or  appro- 
priate, 

th©  various  staiiding  committees  shall  have 
oversight  responsibiliiies  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (b). 

"(b)(1)  Each  standing  committee  (other 
than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget)  shall  review 
and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  appli- 
cation, administration,  execution,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  Is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Federal  agencies 
and  entitles  having  responsibilities  in  or  for 
the  administration  and  execution  thereof, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws  and 
the  programs  thereunder  are  being  imple- 
mented and  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  and  whether  such 
programs  should  be  contmued,  curtailed,  or 
elimhiated.  In  addition,  each  such  conmilt- 
tee  shall  review  and  study  any  conditions  or 
circumstances  which  may  indicate  the  neces- 
sity or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  (whether  or  not  any  bill  or 
resolution  has  been  Introduced  with  respect 
thereto),  and  shall  on  a  continuing  basis 
undertake  futures  research  and  forecasting 
on  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee.  Each  such  committee  shall  es- 
tablish an  oversight  subcommittee  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
subparagraph. 

"(2)  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations shall  review  and  study,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  the  operation  of  Government 
activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining their  economy  and  efficiency. 

"(3)  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
shall  conduct  such  studies  and  examinations 
of  the  organizations  and  operation  of  execu- 
tive departments  and  other  executive  agen- 
cies (including  any  agency  the  majority  of 
the  stock  of  which  Is  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States)  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  to  assist  it  in  the  determination  of 
matters  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

"(4)  The  Committee  on  the  Budget  shall 
make  continuing  studies  of  the  effect  on 
budget  outlays  of  relevant  existing  and  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  .shall  report  the  results 


of  such  studies  to  the  House  on  a  recurring 
basis. 

"(c)  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Government  C^erations 
shall  meet  with  appropriate  representatives 
of  each  of  the  other  committees  of  the  House 
to  discuss  the  oversight  plans  of  such  com- 
mittees and  to  assist  In  coordinating  all  of 
the  oversight  activities  of  the  House  during 
such  Congress.  Within  60  days  after  the 
Congress  convenes,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmeiit  Operations  shall  report  to  the  House 
the  results  of  such  meetings  and  discussions, 
along  with  any  recommendations  which  ii 
may  have  to  assure  the  most  effective  co- 
oixlination  of  such  activities  and  otherwise 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  clause. 

"(d)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall  have  the  function  of  reviewing 
and  studying  on  a  continuing  basis  the  im- 
pact or  probable  impact  of  tax  policies  af- 
fecting subjects  within  its  Jurisdiction  as 
described  in  clause  1. 

"Special  Oversight  Functions 
"3.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
slall  have  the  function  of  reviewUig  and 
studying,  on  a  continuing  basis,  all  laws,  pro- 
grams, and  Government  activities  dealing 
with  or  involving  international  arms  control 
and  disarmament. 

"(b)  The  Committee  on  the  Badgei  shall 
h^ve  the  function  of  requesting  and  evalu- 
ating continuing  studies  of  tax  expenditures, 
devising  methods  of  coordinating  tax  ex- 
penditures, policies,  and  programs  wilit  di- 
rect budget  outlays,  and  reporting  the  results 
of  such  studies  to  the  House  en  a  recurriig 
basis. 

"(c)  The  Committee  on  Commerce  &i>d 
Health  shall  have  the  function  of  reviewing 
and  studying,  on  a  continuing  ba.sis,  all  laws, 
programs,  and  Government  activities  dealing 
with  or  involving  the  nontax  aspects  of  med- 
icare, and  other  health  care,  health  insur- 
ance, and  medical  assistance  programs. 

"(d)  Tiie  Committee  on  Educaion  shall 
have  the  function  of  reviewing  and  stud;,  ing. 
on  a  continuing  basis,  all  laws,  programs^  and 
Government  activities  dealing  with  or  In- 
volving educational  programs  and  Institu- 
tions, and  programs  of  student  assistance, 
which  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  other 
committees. 

"(e)  The  Committee  on  Energy  and  En- 
vironment shall  have  the  function  of  review- 
ing and  studying,  on  a  continuing  basis,  all 
laws,  programs,  and  Government  activities 
dealing  with  or  Involving  energy  and  envi- 
ronment reseai-ch  and  development,  flood 
control,  and  the  TenneJ&ee  Valley  Authority. 
"(f)  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
shall  have  the  function  of  reviewing  and 
studying,  on  a  continuing  basis,  all  laws, 
programs,  and  Government  activities  dealing 
with  or  Involving  tariffs  and  customs  admin- 
istration, foreign  and  military  Intelligence, 
international  financial  and  monetary  orga- 
nizations, and  international  fishing  agree- 
ments. 

"(g)  The  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology shall  have  the  function  of  reviewing 
and  studj-ing.  on  a  continuing  basis,  all  lawL, 
programs,  and  Government  activities  dealing 
with  or  Involving  agrlculttu-al,  military,  bio- 
medical, and  water  research  and  development. 
"(h)  The  Committee  oi-  Small  Business 
shall  have  the  function  of  studying  and  m- 
vestigatlng.  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  prob- 
lems of  all  types  of  small  business. 
•Legislative  Review  Functions 
"4.  Whenever  any  bill  or  resolution  relat- 
ing to  tariffs  or  customs  administration  is  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
it  shall  be  referred  for  a  period  certain  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  before  being 
submitted  to  the  House.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  shall  review  such  bill  or  reso- 
lution, and  may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  such  period  report  to  the  House, 
along  with  but  separately  from  such  bill  or 
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resolution,  any  amendmrnts  which  it  consid- 
ers necessary  or  desirable.  Any  amendments 
so  reported  shall  have  priv  ileged  status  as 
committee  amendments;  an(  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  in  granting  any  n  le  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  such  till  or  resolution 
by  the  House,  shall  make  af  propriate  provi- 
sion for  treatment  as  such.  T  iie  bill  or  resolu- 
tion shall  be  deemed  for  all  o  '  the  purposes  of 
this  rule  to  have  been  repo  ted  at  the  con- 
clusion of  such  period  with  >ut  any  amend- 
ments (Other  than  those  mf  de  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  VVa.vs  and  Means!  U  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  has  not  theretofore  re- 
ported such  bill  or  re.-ir.lutior  to  the  Hou.se  as 
de.scribed  in  the  precedin'j  povisions  of  this 
subparagraph. 

"Additional  Functions  of  Ci^minittees 

"5.  <a)(li  The  C'onmiittee  on  Appropria- 
te ions  sliall.  within  thirlv  d\ys  after  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  Budget  to  liie  Congress  each 
year,  hold  hearintrs  on  the  Bi  rtgei  as  a  whole 
with  particular  reference  to— 

"(A)  the  basic  recommenda  ions  and  budg- 
etary policies  of  the  Pi'e.side  it  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Budget:  and 

"(B)  the  fiscal,  financinl.  and  economic 
assumptions  used  as  bases  in   irrlving  at  total 
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e.stimated  expenditures  and  r  iceipts 

■■(2)  In  holduig  lic-arings  p  trsuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (1),  the  committ  e  shall  receive 
testimony  from  the  Sccrerary  jf  the  Treasury, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  R  anagement  and 
Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  such  otli(  r  persons  as  the 
committee  may  desire. 

'•(3)  Hearings  ptirsiumt  t(  subparagraph 
(1),  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  je  licld  in  open 
sessioit,  e.xcepl  when  the  com  nittee,  in  open 
.session  and  with  a  quorum  present,  deter- 
mines by  roIk-Rll  vole  that  tl  le  testimony  to 
be  taken  at  that  hearing  maj  be  related  to  a 
matter  of  natloiuil  security.  A  transcript  of 
all  svich  hearings  shall  be  pr!  ited  and  a  copy 
thereof  furnished  to  each  M«  mber.  Delegate, 
and  the  Resident  Cnminissloi  er  from  Puerto 
Rico. 

•■(4)  Hearlng.s  pur.^uant  ti  subpar<igraph 
(1).  or  any  part  thereof,  maj  be  held  before 
joint  meetings  of  the  com  nittee  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriatioi  5  of  the  Senate 
in  accordance  with  such  pr  )cedures  as  the 
two  committees  Jointly  rnay 

"(b)  The  Committee  on  tjie  Budget  shall 
have  the  duty — 

■■(1)  to  review  on  a  contSiulng  basis  the 
conduct  by  the  Congre^sion|l  Budget  Office 
of  its  functions  and  duties: 
"(2)  to  report  the  matters 
reported  by  such  committee 
and  IV  of  the  Congressiona] 
1974. 

"(c)(1)  The  Committee 
Operations  shall  have  the 
of— 

"(A>  receiving  .md  e\T»miAlng  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  tt*  United  States 
and  of  submitting  such  recoipmendations  to 
the  House  as  it  deems  necess  »ry  or  desirable 
In  connection  with  the  sul  ject  matter  of 
such  reports; 

"(B)  evaluating  the  effects  of  laws  enact.^rt 
to  reorganize  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government;  and 

'(C)  studying  Inlergovernr  lental  relatlon- 


and 

required  to  be 
under  titles  III 

Budget  Act  of 

n   Government 
rieral  function 


ships   between    the    United 
States  and  munlcipplities.  a: 
United    States    and    internat 


tates  and  the 
d  between  the 
:)nal    organiza- 


tions of  which  the  United  .Sta  es  is  a  member. 


(2)  In  addition  to  Its  du 


paragraph    ( 1 ) ,   the  Commit  ee  on   Go\  ern- 


ment  Operations  may  at  an 
investigations  of  any  matter 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  1 


time  conduct 

without  regard 

3,  or  4  (or  this 


clause)  conferring  jurisdict  on  over  such 
matter  upon  another  stand  iig  committee. 
The  committee's  findings  an<  recommenda- 
tions in  any  such  investigatio  i  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  other  standir  {  committee  or 
committees  having  J'.trisdictlo  x  over  the  mat- 
ter in'olved   (and  in>  luded  \%  the  report  of 


les  under  sub- 


any  such  other  committee  wheit  required  by 
clause  2  ( 1 )  (3)  of  Rule  XI ) . 

"(d)  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  the  function  of — 

"(1)  e.xamlnlng  all  bills,  amendments,  and 
Joint  resolutions  after  passage  by  the  House 
and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Senate,  examin- 
ing all  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  which  shall 
have  passed  both  Houses  to  see  that  they  are 
correctly  enrolled,  forthwith  presenting  those 
which  originated  In  the  House  to  the  Presl- 
rietit  of  the  United  States  in  person  after 
then-  signature  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  report- 
ing the  fact  and  date  of  such  presentation 
to  the  House; 

"(2)  making  final  report  to  the  Hotise  in 
encli  contested-election  case  at  such  time  as 
the  committee  considers  practicable  in  the 
Congress  to  which  the  contestee  is  elected; 

"(3)  reporting  to  the  Sergeant-at-arms  of 
the  House  concerning  the  travel  of  Members 
of  the  House;  and 

"(4)  providing,  through  the  House  Infor- 
mation Systems  a  scheduling  service  which 
may  be  used  by  all  the  committees  and  sub- 
committees of  the  House  to  eliminate,  insofar 
a-s  possible,  any  meeting  and  schedtiling 
conflicts. 

"(e)(1)    The  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  Is  authorized  (A)  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House  from  time  to  time  such 
administrative   actions  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  establish  or  enforce  standards  of 
offlcial    conduct   for   Members,    officers,   and 
empolyces  of  the  Hou.se;    (B)   to  investigate, 
subject   to   subparagraph    (2)    of   this   para- 
graph, any  alleged   violation,   by   a  Member, 
omcer,    or    employee    of    the    House,    of    the 
Code  01  Ofticial  Conduct  or  of  any  law,  rule, 
regulation,    or    other    standard    of    conduct 
applicable  to  the  conduct  of  .such  Member, 
officer,   or  employee    in   the   performance   ol 
his  duties  or  the  discharge  of  his  responsi- 
bilities,  and.    after    notice    and    hearing,    to 
recommend   to   the  House,   by  resolution   or 
otherwise,  such  action  as  the  committee  may 
deem  appropriate  in  the  circumstances;    (C) 
to  report  to  the  appropriate  Federal  or  State 
authorities,  with  the  approval  of  the  House, 
anv  stibstantial  evidence  of  a  violation,  by 
a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  House, 
of  any  law  applicable  to  the  performance  ot 
his  duties  or  the  discharge  of  his  responsi- 
bilities, which  may  have  been  disclosed  in  a 
committee    investigation;    and    (D>    to    give 
consideration  to  the  request  of  any  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  House  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion   with   respect   to  the   general 
propriety  of  any  current  or  proposed  conduct 
of   such    Member,    officer,    or   emplo.vee    and. 
with    appropriate    deletions    to    assure    the 
privacy  of  the  individual  concerned,  to  pub- 
lish such  opinion  for  the  guidance  of  other 
Members,     officers,    and    employees    of     the 
House. 

"(2)  (A)  No  resolution,  report,  recommen- 
dation, or  advisory  opinion  relating  to  the 
official  conduct  of  a  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  House  shall  be  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Offici.il  Conduct 
and  no  investigation  of  such  conduct  shall 
be  undertaken  by  such  committee,  unle^.- 
approved  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  ni»jorlty 
oj  the  members  of  the  committee. 

"(B)  Except  in  the  case  of  an  investiga- 
tiou  vindertaken  by  the  committee  on  its  own 
Ini native,  the  committee  may  undertake  an 
liive.Uigation  relating  to  the  official  conduct 
of  an  individual  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee ot  the  Hou.<?e  of  Representatives 
oiily  - 

"(I)  upon  receipt  of  a  complaint,  in  writ- 
ing and  under  oath,  made  by  or  submitted 
to  a  Member  of  the  House  and  transmitted 
lo  the  committee   by  such   Member,  or 

"(ill  upon  receipt  of  a  complaint,  in  writ- 
ing and  under  oath,  directly  from  an  Indi- 
vidual not  a  Member  of  the  Hou.se  If  the 
committee  finds  that  such  complaint  has 
been   submitted   by  such  Individual   to   not 


less  than  three  Members  of  the  Hottse  who 
have  refused,  in  writing,  to  transmit  such 
complaint  to  the  committee. 

"(C)  No  investigation  shall  be  undertaken 
by  the  committee  of  any  alleged  violation 
of  a  law.  rule,  regulation,  or  standard  of 
conduct  not  in  etlcct  at  the  time  of  the  al- 
leced  violation. 

"(D)  A  member  of  the  committee  shall 
be  ineligible  to  participate,  as  a  member  o: 
the  committee,  in  any  committee  proceeding 
relating  to  his  or  her  official  conduct.  In 
^any  case  in  which  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee is  Ineligible  to  act  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  designate  a 
Member  of  the  House  from  the  same  political 
party  as  the  ineligible  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  act  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
in  any  committee  proceeding  relating  to  the 
offlcial  conduct  of  such  Ineligible  member. 

"(f)(1)  Each  standing  committee  of  t;-.e 
House  shall,  in  Its  consideration  of  all  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  of  a  public  character 
within  its  Jurisdiction,  insure  that  appropri- 
ations for  continuing  programs  and  octlvi- 
ties  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  will  be 
made  annually  to  the  maximum  extent  fen.s- 
Ible  and  consistent  with  the  nature,  require- 
ments, and  objectives  of  the  program  and 
activities  involved.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  a  Government  agency  includes 
the  organizational  unit-s  of  government  listed 
111  clause  7(d)  of  Rule  XIII. 

"  ( 2 )  Each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
shall  review,  from  time  to  time,  each  con- 
tinuing program  within  Its  Jurisdiction  for 
which  appropriations  are  not  made  annually 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such  program 
could  be  modified  so  that  appropriations 
tlierefor  would  be  made  annually. 

"Referral  of  Bills.  Resolutions,  and  Other 

Matters  to  Committees 
"(<i)  (a)  Each  bill,  resolution,  or  ottier 
matter  which  relates  to  a  subject  listed  , 
under  any  standing  committee  named  in 
clause  1  shall  be  referred  by  the  Speaker  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
clause. 

"(b)  Every  referral  of  any  matter  under 
paragraph  (a)  shall  be  made  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  assure  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  that  each  committee  which  has 
Jurisdiction  under  clause  1  over  the  subject 
mutter  of  any  provision  thereof  will  have 
responsibility  for  considering  such  provision 
and  reporting  to  the  House  with  respect 
thereto.  Any  precedents,  rulings,  and  proce- 
dures in  effect  prior  to  the  Ninety-Fourth 
Congress  shall  be  applied  wUh  respect  to 
referrals  under  this  clause  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  will  contribute  to  the  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  this  clause. 

"(C)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (a)  with 
re.-;pect  to  any  matter,  the  Speaker  may  refer 
the  matter  simultaneously  to  two  or  more 
committees  for  concurrent  consideration  or 
for  consideration  in  sequence  (subject  to 
appropriate  time  limitations  in  the  case  of 
any  committee  after  the  first),  or  divide  the 
matter  into  two  or  more  parts  (reflecting 
different  subjects  and  jurisdictions  and 
refer  each  such  part  to  a  different  commit- 
tee, or  refer  the  matter  to  a  special  ad  hoc 
committee  appointed  by  the  Speaker  with 
the  approval  of  the  House  ( from  the  member.s 
oi  the  committees  having  legislative  JurLsdic- 
tioni  lor  the  specific  purpose  of  considering 
that  matter  and  reporting  to  the  House 
thereon,  or  make  such  other  provision  as 
may  be  considered  appropriate. 

"(d)  The  Speaker,  in  lieu  oi  referring  any 
matter  under  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  clause,  may  submit  such  matter  directly 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  request  that 
Uie  initial  referral  of  such  matter  l>e  made 
by  that  Committee  tinder  paragraph  (f)(1), 
at  the  same  time  sending  a  copy  of  such  sub- 
mission  and   request   to  each   of   the   other 


committees  of  the  House.  Notice  of  any  such 
request  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  make 
any  Initial  referral  shall  be  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Kor.se  proceedings  and  under  a  separate 
heading  in  the  Daily  Digest. 

"(e)  The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  have 
authority  to  review  and  modify  the  referral 
Y.y  the  Speaker  under  paragraph  (a)  of  any 
bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  If  the  chair- 
man of  any  committee,  upon  his  or  her  own 
n.otion  or  at  the  direction  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee,  requests  such  review.  Any 
such  request  must  be  in  writing  and  must 
be  made  within  seven  legislative  days  after 
the  referral  (or  at  any  time  before  the  twen- 
ty-flrst  legislative  day  of  the  first  session  of 
a  Congress  where  the  matter  was  referred 
during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  session); 
and  notice  of  such  request  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  and  the 
Dally  Digest  in  the  same  manner  as  under 
paragraph  (d). 

"(f)(1)  Upon  receiving  a  request  for  re- 
view or  initial  referral,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  shall  within  five  legislative  days  deter- 
mine (In  the  manner  provided  In  paragraph 
(c) )  the  committee  or  committees  to  which 
the  matter  Involved  should  be  referred  or 
re-referred,  after  giving  Interested  commit- 
tees a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
The  Committee  shall  publish  such  determi- 
nation In  the  Congressional  Record  and  the 
Dally  Digest  (In  the  same  manner  as  under 
paragraph  (d))  within  three  legislative  days 
after  the  determination  Is  made. 

"(2)  Within  three  legislative  days  after  the 
publication  of  a  determination  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  with  respect  to  any  matter 
under  subparagraph  (1),  it  shall  be  in  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  recognize  any  committee 
chairman  or  designee,  acting  upon  such 
chairman's  own  motion  or  at  the  direction 
of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  to  move  that 
the  House  reject  the  determination  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  refer  the  matter  to 
such  committee  or  committees,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedure  or  procedures, 
as  shall  be  specified  in  the  motion.  Any  such 
motion  shall  be  highly  privileged;  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
40  minutes,  divided  equally  between  the  pro- 
ponents and  opponents.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  shall  not  be  in  order,  and  It  shall 
not  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

"(3)  (A)  If  no  motion  to  reject  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Committee  on  Rules  Is 
agreed  to  before  the  conclusion  of  the  three- 
day  period  specified  In  subparagraph  (2), 
the  matter  involved  shall  be  automatically 
referred  in  accordance  with  such  determina- 
tion. 

"(B)  If  any  motion  to  reject  the  determi- 
nation Is  agreed  to.  the  matter  Involved  shall 
be  automatically  referred  In  accordance  with 
the  motion;  and  no  further  motion  under 
subparagraph  (2)  with  respect  to  such  matter 
shall  be  In  order. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
shall  have  no  authority  (A)  to  review  or  mod- 
ify the  referral  of  any  matter  which  was  ini- 
tially referred  to  it  in  whole  or  in  part 
(except  to  re-refer  such  matter  or  part  there- 
of to  another  committee) ,  or  (B)  to  review  or 
modify  the  referral  of  any  matter  to  another 
committee  on  the  ground  that  the  matter 
should  have  been  referred  In  whole  or  in  part 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  chairman 
of  any  committee  desiring  any  such  review  or 
modification,  upon  his  or  her  own  motion 
or  at  the  direction  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, may  publish  a  request  therefor  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  the  Dally 
Digest  within  seven  legislative  days  after  the 
initial  referral,  in  the  same  manner  as  under 
paragraph  (d);  and  upon  the  publication  of 
such  request  the  Initial  referral  shall  be  sub- 


ject to  the  procedure  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(f )  (2)  as  though  It  were  a  determination  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

"(h)  Each  bill  or  resolution  introduced 
In  the  House  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
factual  description  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred words  of  the  subject  matters  involved 
therein,  which  shall  be  prepared  or  approved 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service  and 
shall  be  printed  on  the  first  page  of  such 
bill  or  resolution  as  well  as  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
"Election    and   Membership  of  Committees; 

Chairmen;  Limitation  on  Committee  Serv- 
ice;    Vacancies;     Select    and    Conference 

Committees 

"7.  (a)(1)  The  standing  committees  spec- 
ified in  clause  1  shall  be  elected  by  the  House 
at  the  commencement  of  each  Congress. 

"(2)  (A)  No  standing  committee  (except 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations)  shall 
have  more  than  thirty-five  members. 

"(B)  Insofar  as  practicable  the  standing 
committees  shall  be  of  equal  size;  except 
that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  any 
committee  which  Is  not  taken  into  account 
in  applying  the  requirement  of  paragraph 
(c). 

"(3)  One-half  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  shall 
be  from  the  majority  party  and  one-half 
shall  be  from  the  minority  party. 

"(4)  The  Committee  on  the  Budget  shall 
have  twenty-three  members  as  follows : 

"(A)  five  members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations; 

"(B)  five  members  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means; 

"(C)  eleven  members  who  are  members  of 
other  standing  committees; 

"(D)  one  member  from  the  leadership  of 
the  majority  party;  and 

"(E)  one  member  from  the  leadership  of 
the  minority  party. 

No  member  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  during  more  than 
two  Congre.s.ses  in  any  period  of  five  suc- 
cessive Congresses  beginning  after  1974  (dis- 
regarding for  this  purpose  any  service  per- 
formed as  a  member  of  such  committee  for 
less  than  a  full  session  In  any  Congress).  All 
selections  of  members  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
seniority. 

"(b)  One  of  the  Members  of  each  standing 
committee  shall  be  elected  by  the  House,  at 
the  commencement  of  each  Congress,  as 
chairman  thereof.  In  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  chairman,  the  Member  next  in  rank 
in  the  order  named  In  the  election  of  the 
committee,  and  so  on,  as  often  as  the  case 
shall  happen,  shall  act  as  chairman;  and  in 
case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  in  the  chair- 
manship of  any  such  committee  the  House 
shall  elect  another  chairman. 

"(c)  No  Member  may  serve  on  more  than 
one  standing  committee  at  any  time;  except 
that  service  on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia! 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
or  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Afl^alrs  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  in  applying  this 
requirement. 

"(d)  All  vacancies  In  standing  committees 
shall  be  filled  by  election  by  the  House. 

"(e)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  has  more  than  fifteen 
members  shall  establish  at  least  three  sub- 
committees. 

••(f)  The  Speaker  shall  appoint  all  select 
and  conference  committees  which  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  House  from  time  to  time.  In 
appointing  Members  to  conference  commit- 
tees, the  Speaker  shall  appoint  no  less  than 
a  majority  of  Members  who  supported  the 
House  position,  as  determined  by  the  Speaker, 
on  tiie  principal  Issues  in  disagreement. 


•'Application  of  Budget  Act 
"8.  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  rule, 
and  the  provisions  of  Rule  XI,  are  modified 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974." 
TITLE  III— RULES   OF  PROCEDURE  FOR 
COMRHTTEES 
Sec.  301.  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of   Representatives    is   amended   to   read    as 
follows: 

"RVLE   XI. 
"RULES  OF  PROCEDURES  FOR  COMMITTEES. 

"In  General 

"1.  (a)  (1)  The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the 
rules  Of  its  committees  and  subcommittees  so 
far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to 
recess  from  day  to  day  is  a  motion  of  high 
privilege  in  committees  and  sut)committees. 

"(2)  Each  subcommittee  of  a  committee  is 
a  part  of  that  committee,  and  Is  subject  to 
the  authority  and  direction  of  that  commit- 
tee and  to  its  rules  so  far  as  applicable 

••(b)  Each  committee  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  conduct  such  investigations  ai:d 
studies  as  it  may  consider  necessary  or  appro- 
priate in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibilities 
under  Rule  X,  and  (subject  to  the  adoption 
of  expense  resolutions  as  required  by  clause 
5(  to  incur  expenses  (Including  travel  ex- 
penses)   in  connection  therewith. 

"(c)  Each  committee  is  authorized  to  have 
printed  and  bound  testimony  and  other  data 
presented  at  hearings  held  by  the  committee. 
All  costs  of  stenographic  services  and  tran- 
scripts in  connection  with  any  meeting  or 
hearing  of  a  committee  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House. 

"(d)  Each  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year,  a  report  on  the  activities 
of  that  committee  under  this  rule  and  Rule 
X  during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon  on 
January  3  of  such  year. 

"Committee  Rules 
"Adoption  of  written  rules 

•'2.  (a)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall  adopt  written  rules  governing 
its  procedure.   Such  rules — 

•'(1)  shall  be  adopted  in  a  meeting  which 
is  open  to  the  public  unless  the  committee. 
In  open  session  and  with  quorum  present, 
determines  by  roUcall  vote  that  all  or  part 
of  the  meeting  is  to  be  closed  to  the  public: 

"(2)  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  or  with  those  provisions 
of  law  having  the  force  and  eJTect  of  Rules 
of  the  House;  and 

"(3)  shall  in  any  event  incorporate  all  of 
the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  clau.se  to 
the  extent  applicable. 

Each  committee's  rule  specifying  its  regu- 
lar meeting  days,  and  any  other  rules  of  a 
committee  which  are  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  clause,  shall  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  Congress  convenes  In 
each  odd-numbered  year. 
"Regular  meeting  days 

"(b)  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
House  shall  adopt  regular  meeting  days, 
which  shall  be  not  less  frequent  than  month- 
ly, for  the  conduct  of  its  business.  Each  such 
committee  shall  meet,  for  the  consideration 
of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  transaction  of  other 
committee  business,  on  all  regular  meeting 
days  fixed  by  the  committee,  unless  other- 
wise provided  by  written  rule  adopted  by 
the  committee. 
••Additional  and  special  meetings 

"(c)(1)  The  chairman  of  each  standing 
committee  may  call  and  convene,  as  he  or 
she  considers  necessary,  additional  meetings 
of  the  committee  for  the  consideration  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
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to  that  coU  of 


irequested  special 
|i  seven  caleadar 
request,  a  major- 
conunlttee  may 
\  committe©   their 


for  such  purpose  pursuan' 
the  cIialnnAn. 

"(at  If   at  least  three  Aaembers   of   any 
standing   committee   deslrJ  that   a  special 
meeting  of  the  committee  fbe  called  bf  the 
chairman,  those  members  j  may  file  In  the 
offices  of  the  committee  the  r  written  request 
CO   the  chairman  for  that  special  meeting. 
Such  request  shall  specify  the  measure  or 
matter  to  be  considered.  Ii  imedlately  upon 
t)ie  filing  of  the  request,    ;he  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  notify  the  chaliman  of  the 
filing  of  the  request.  If.  wUhln  three  calen- 
aar  days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
chairman  does  not  call  tbi 
meeting,   to  be  held  wlthl 
Uay.s  aft«r  the  filing  of  the 
ity  of   the  members  of  tl 
iile   in    the   offices   of   thi 
written  uoilce  that  a  special  meeting  of  the 
ccimmittee  will  be  held,  sj  eclfylng  the  date 
and  hour  of,  and  the  mea-^i  re  or  matter  to  be 
considered  at,  that  special  i  ieetlng.  The  com- 
iiUttee  shall  meet  on  tha     date  and  hour. 
liumedUtely  upon  the  fill  ig  of  the  notice, 
tiie  clerk  of  the  commltt*  »  shall  notify  all 
members  of  the  committee  that  such  special 
meeting  will  be  held  anc    Inform  them  of 
its  date  and  hour  and  th«  measure  or  mat- 
ter to  be  considered,   and   )nl7  the  measure 
or  matter  specified   in   th  t  notice  may  be 
considered  at  that  special  meeting. 
•Ranking    majority    Meml  »r    to    preside    in 
absence  of  chaU-nian 
'•(d)  If  the  chairman  of    ny  standing  com- 
mittee is  rot  present  at  a  y  meeting  of  the 
committee,  the  ranking  m  mber  of  the  ma- 
.'orlty  party  on  the  comm  ttee  who  is  pres- 
ent shall  preside  at  that  r  eetlng. 
'■Commltiee  record's 

'•(ei  (1 )  Each  com.mitiee  shall  keep  a  com- 
rlete  record  of  all  commli  Lee  action  which 
shall  Include  a  record  of  he  votes  on  any 
Ci'.ie.-.tloii  on  which  a  rol  :all  vote  Is  de- 
manded. The  result  of  ei  ch  such  roUcall 
vote  shall  be  made  avallabl  !  by  the  commit- 
tee for  inspection  by  the  pu  die  at  reasonable 
limes  In  the  offices  of  thJ  committee.  In- 
:c:tiiaUon  so  available  forfciiblic  inspection 
shall  include  a  descrlptioi  of  the  amend- 
ment, motion,  order,  or  ther  proposition 
and  the  name  of  each  M  mber  voting  for 
ai^  each  Member  voting  agi  hist  such  amend- 
ment, motion,  order,  or  pn  position,  and  the 
names  of  those  Meui>)€rs  present  but  not 
(ocing. 

•  (2>  All  committee  hearl  igs,  records,  data. 
cIiaM-:,  and  flies  ,hall  tje  1  apt  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  congressl  nal  office  records 
of  the  Member  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
coijimittee;  and  such  rec<  -dji  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  House  au(  all  Members  of 
thd  House  shall  have  acces.^  thereto. 
'Proxies  prohibited 

"(f)   No  vote  by  any  me:  iber  of  any  com- 
tmttce  or  subcommittee  wl  h  respect  to  any 
n  easure  or  matter  may  be  ?ast  by  proxy. 
Open  meetings  and  hearln]  b 

■  ig»(l)  Each  meeting  fe  the  transaction 
of  business,  tacluding  the  narkup  of  legis- 
lation, of  each  standing  o  mmlttee  or  sub- 
conunittee  thereof  shall  be  pen  to  the  public 
except  when  the  committee  >r  subcommittee, 
in  open  session  and  with  a  quorum  present! 
determines  by  rollcaU  vote  i  hat  all  or  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meetti  g  shall  be  closed 
to  the  public:  Provided,  fi  twtver,  That  no 
person  other  than  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  such  congressional  staff  and  such 
departmental  representatlv  s  as  they  may 
authorize  shall  l)e  present  a  any  business  or 
markup  session  which  has  b  en  closed  to  the 
public.  This  paragraph  do(  ■  not  apply  to 
open  committee  hearings  wl  ch  are  provided 
for  by  clause  6(a)  (8)  of  Rt  le  Z  or  by  sub- 
paragraph (S)  of  thiB  para{  raph,  or  to  any 
m«»eting  that  relates  solely  t^ Internal  budget 
or  ixTsonnel  matter!). 


"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided In  this  clause,  each  committee  (other 
than  the  Committee  on  Rules)  shall  make 
(and  promptly  publish  In  the  Dally  Digest 
portion  of  the  Congressional  Record),  at 
least  one  week  before  the  commencement  of 
any  hearing  to  be  conducted  by  the  commit- 
tee (or  at  the  earliest  possible  date  If  the 
committee  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  the  hearing  sooner),  a  public 
announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  such  hearing. 

••(3)  Each  hearing  conducted  by  each  com- 
mittee or  .subcommittee  thereof  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  except  when  the  committee  or 
.subcommittee,  in  open  session  and  with  a 
quorum  present,  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  shall  be  closed  to  the  public  because 
disclosure  of  testimony,  evidence,  or  other 
matters  to  be  considered  would  endanger  the 
national  security  or  would  violate  any  law 
or  rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives. " 
"Quorum  for  taking  testimony 

••(h)  Each  committee  may  fix  the  uiuuber 
of  its  members  to  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking    testimony    and    receiving    evidence, 
which  shall  be  not  less  than  two. 
•Prohibition    against    committee     meetings 
during  flve-mlmite  rule 
■•|i)    No  committee  of  the  House   (except 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
miitee  on  the  Budget,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules)  may  sit,  without  special  leave,  while 
the  Hou.se  is  reading  a  measure  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
Calling  and  Interrogations  of  witnesses 
"(Jld)    Whenever   any    hearing    is   con- 
ducted by  any  committee  upon  any  measure 
or  matter,   the  minority  party  Members  on 
the   committee   shall   be  entitled,   upon   re- 
quest to  the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  them 
before  the  completion  of  the  hearUig,  to  call 
witnesses  selected  by  the  nUnorlty  to  testify 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter  dur- 
ing at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

"(2)  Each  committee  shall  apply  the  five- 
minute  rule  In  the  Interrogation  of  witnesses 
In  any  hearing  untU  such  time  as  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  so  desires  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  question  each  witness. 
'Investigative  hearing  proceditfes 

'•(k)(l)  The  chairman  at  an  Investigative 
hearing  shall  announce  In  an  opening  state- 
ment the  subject  of  the  Investigation. 

■■  (2 )  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each 
witness. 

■'(3)  Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  them  concerning 
their  constitutional  rights. 

•'(4 1  The  chairman  may  punish  breaches 
of  order  and  decorum,  and  of  professional 
ethics  on  the  part  of  counsel,  by  censtire 
and  exclusion  from  the  hearings;  and  the 
conamlttec  may  cite  the  offender  to  the 
House  for  contempt. 

••(5»  If  the  committee  determines  that  evi- 
dence or  test  imony  at  an  investigative  hear- 
ing may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  Incrim- 
inate any  person.  U  shall — 

"(A)  recehe  such  evidence  or  testimony 
in  executive  session; 

"(B)  afford  such  person  an  opportuiUty 
voluntarily  to  appear  as  a  witness:  and 

•  (C|  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpena  additional  witnesses. 
•(0)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(5>,  the  chairman  shall  receive  and  the  com- 
mittee aliall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpena 
additional  witnesses. 

■■(7)  No  evidence  or  testimony  taken  In  ex- 
ecutive session  nuiy  be  released  or  used  In 
public  sessions  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee. 

"(8)  in  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
witnesses   mar   submit   briof   and    iMTtlneut 


sworn  statements  In  writing  for  inclusion  la 
the  record.  The  committee  la  the  sole  Jtidge 
of  the  pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence 
adduced  at  its  hearing. 

"(9)  Upon  payment  of  the  cost  thereof,  a 
witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy  of  his 
testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or,  if 
given  at  an  executive  session,  when  author- 
ized by  the  committee. 

'Committee  procedures  for  reporting  bills 
and  resolutions 
"(1)(1)(A)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
chairman  of  each  committee  to  repcM^  or 
cause  to  be  reported  promptly  to  the  House 
any  measure  approved  by  the  committee  and 
to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

"(B)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  any  com- 
mittee on  a  measure  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  filed  within 
seven  calendar  days  (exclusive  of  days  on 
which  the  House  Is  not  In  session)  after  the 
day  on  which  there  has  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  a  written  request, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  for  the  reporting  of  that  meas- 
ure. Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  transmit  Im- 
mediately to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
notice  of  the  filing  of  that  request.  This  sub- 
division does  not  apply  to  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  with  respect  to  the 
rules,  Joint  rules,  or  order  of  business  of  the 
House  or  to  the  reporting  of  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  addressed  to  the  head  of  an  executive 
department. 

"(2)  (A)  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  any  conunlttee  unless 
a  majority  of  tlie  committee  was  actually 
present. 

"(B)  Witli  respect  to  each  rollcall  vote  on 
a  motion  to  report  any  bill  or  resolution  of 
a  public  character,  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  for,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
against,  ihe  reporting  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion shull  be  included  in  tlie  committee 
report. 

■•(3)  The  report,  of  any  commitiee  on  a 
measure  which  has  l>een  approved  by  tlie 
committee  (A)  shall  include  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  oversight  subcom- 
mittee of  such  committee  established  pur- 
suant to  the  last  sentence  of  clause  3(b)  (1 ) 
of  Rule  X:  and  (B>  shall  Include  the  over- 
sight findings  and  reconuueudatlons  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions uiKler  clause  2(b)(2)  of  Rule  X,  sepa- 
rately set  out  and  clearly  Identified,  when- 
ever the  Committee  on  Oovernmeut  Opera- 
tions (prior  to  the  filing  of  the  report)  hai- 
hubmltted  such  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  committee. 

••(4)  If.  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any 
measure  or  matter  by  any  committee,  any 
member  of  the  committee  gives  notice  of 
intention  to  file  supplemental,  minority,  or 
additional  views,  that  member  shall  t>e  en- 
titled to  not  less  than  three  calendar  days 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays)  iu  which  to  file  such  views.  In 
writing  and  signed  by  that  member,  with 
the  clerk  of  the  conunlttee.  All  such  vlew^ 
so  filed  by  one  or  more  members  <A  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  Included  within,  and  shall  be 
a  part  of,  the  report  filed  by  the  committee 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter.  Tlie 
report  of  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  printed  In  a  single  voliune 
which — 

"(A)  shall  Include  all  supplemental,  mi- 
nority, or  additional  views  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
report,  and 

'•(B)  shall  bear  upon  its  cover  a  recital  that 
supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
(and  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  C<Kn- 
julitee  on  Government  Operations,  If  any, 
luidcr  subparagraph  (3))  are  Included  aa 
piu  ■  cf  (he  report. 
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This  subparagraph  does  not  preclude — 

"(1)  the  Immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
comniittee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

"(U)  the  filing  by  any  such  committee  of 
any  supplemental  report  upon  any  measure 
or  matter  which  may  be  required  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous 
report  made  by  that  committee  upon  that 
measure  or  matter;  or 

"(HI)  the  Immediate  filing  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  of  any  resolution  making  in 
order  the  consideration  of  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion. 

"(5)  A  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any 
committee  (except  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  the  case  of  a  resolution  making  in  order 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  or  resolution,  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in  the 
case  of  a  report  made  under  clause  5(d)  (2) 
of  Rule  X,  or  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
OfBclal  Conduct  in  the  case  of  a  report  made 
under  clause  6(e)  of  Rule  X)  shall  not  be 
considered  in  the  Hovise  until  the  third  cal- 
endar day  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays)  on  which  the  report  of 
that  committee  upon  that  measure  or  mat- 
ter has  been  available  to  the  Members  of 
the  House.  If  hearings  have  been  held  on  any 
such  measure  or  matter  so  reported,  the  com- 
mittee reporting  the  measure  or  matter  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  have  such 
beEirlngs  printed  and  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  Members  of  the  House  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  such  measure  or  matter  in 
the  House.  This  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to — 

"(A)  any  measure  for  the  declaration  of 
war,  or  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, by  the  Congress;  or 

"(B)  any  executive  decision,  determina- 
tion, or  action  which  would  become,  or  con- 
tinue to  be,  effective  unless  disapproved  or 
otherwise  invalidated  by  one  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

■'(6)  If,  within  seven  calendar  days  after  a 
measure  has,  by  resolution,  been  made  in 
order  for  consideration  by  the  House,  no  mo- 
tion has  been  offered  that  the  House  con- 
sider that  measure,  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  reported  that  measure  may  be 
recognized  in  the  discretion  of  the  Speaker 
to  offer  a  motion  that  the  House  shall  con- 
sider that  measure,  if  that  committee  has 
duly  authorized  that  member  to  offer  that 
motion. 
"Power  to  sit  and  act;  subpena  power 

"(m)(-l)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
any  of  Its  functions  and  duties  under  this 
rule  and  Rule  X  (including  any  matters  re- 
ferred to  it  under  clause  6  of  Rule  X),  any 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  (subject  to  paragraph  (i)  of  this 
clause  and  subparagraph  (2)  (A)  of  this 
paragraph )  — 

"(A)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

"(B)  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents, 

as  It  deems  neces.sary.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
such  chairman,  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

■•(2)  (A)  A  subpena  may  be  Issued  by  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  under  subpara- 
graph (1)  (B)  In  the  conduct  of  any  investi- 
gation or  activity  or  series  of  investigations 
or  activities  only  when  authorized  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

"(B)  Compliance  with  any  subpena  Issued 
by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  under  sub- 
paragraph (1)(E)  may  be  enforced  only  as 
authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 

"(C)  Subpenas  authorized  by  the  preced- 


ing provisions  of  this  paragraph  may  be  is- 
sued under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  and  may  be  served  by  any  per- 
son designated  by  such  chairman  or  mem- 
ber. 

"Use  of  committee  funds  for  travel 

■•(n)  Funds  authorized  for  a  committee 
under  clause  5  are  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  committee's  activities  within  the  United 
States;  however,  local  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  committee  and  its  employees  engaged 
in  carrying  out  their  official  duties  outside 
the  United  States.  No  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying expenses  of  members  of  the  commit- 
tee or  its  employees  In  any  country  where 
local  currencies  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  the  following  conditions  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  their  use  of  such  curren- 
cies; 

'•  ( 1 )  No  Member  or  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  loc&l  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  In  applicable  Federal  law. 

"(2)  Each  Member  or  employee  of  the 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  an  Intemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or,  if  such  transportation  is  furnislied 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation  and  the 
identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

"Broadcasting  of  Committee  Hearings 

'•3.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  clause  to 
provide  a  means.  In  conformity  with  accept- 
able standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  and  de- 
corum, by  which  committee  bearings  which 
are  open  to  the  public  may  l)e  covered,  by 
television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  and  still 
photography,  or  by  any  of  such  methods  of 
coverage — 

••  ( 1 )  for  the  education,  enlightenment,  and 
Information  of  the  general  public,  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  and  impartial  news  cover- 
age, regarding  the  operations,  procedures, 
and  practices  of  the  House  as  a  legislative 
and  representative  body  and  regarding  the 
measures,  public  issues,  and  other  matters 
before  the  House  and  its  committees,  the 
consideration  thereof,  and  the  action 
taken  thereon;  and 

•■(2)  for  the  development  of  the  perspec- 
tive and  understanding  of  the  general  public 
with  respect  to  the  role  and  function  of  the 
House  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  an  organ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"(b)  In  addition.  It  is  the  Intent  of  this 
clause  that  radio  and  television  tapes  and 
television  film  of  any  coverage  under  this 
clause  shall  not  be  used,  or  made  available 
for  use,  as  partisan  political  campaign  ma- 
terial to  promote  or  oppose  the  candidacy  of 
any  person  for  elective  public  office. 

"(c)  It  is,  further,  the  Intent  of  this  clau.?e 
that  the  general  conduct  of  each  meeting  of 
any  hearing  or  hearings  covered,  under  au- 
thority of  this  clause,  by  television  broadcast, 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or 
by  any  of  such  methods  of  coverage,  and  the 
personal  behavior  of  the  committee  members 
and  staff,  other  Government  officials  and  per- 
sonnel, witnesses,  television,  radio  and  press 
media  personnel,  and  the  general  public  at 
the  hearing  shall  be  In  strict  conformity 
with  and  observance  of  the  acceptable  stand- 
ards of  dignity,  propriety,  courtesy,  and  de- 
corum traditionally  observed  by  the  House  in 
Its  operations  and  shall  not  be  such  as  to — 

"(1)  distort  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
the  hearing  or  the  activities  of  committee 


members  in  connection  with  that  hearing  or 
in  connection  with  the  general  work  of  the 
committee  or  of  the  House;  or 

■•(2)  cast  discredit  or  dishonor  on  the 
House,  the  committee,  or  any  Member  or 
bring  the  House,  the  committee,  or  any  Mem- 
ber into  disrepute. 

•■(d)  The  coverage  of  committee  hearings 
by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  or 
still  photography  is  a  privilege  made  avail- 
able by  the  House  and  shall  be  permitt<:-d 
and  conducted  only  In  strict  conformity  with 
the  purposes,  provisions,  and  requirements 
of  this  clause. 

"(e)  "Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by 
any  committee  of  the  House  is  open  to  the 
pxiblic.  that  committee  may  permit,  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  /he  committee,  that  hearing 
to  be  covexfiij/^in  whole  or  in  part,  by  tele- 
vision brotiGcast.  radio  broadcast,  and  still 
photography,  or  by  any  of  such  methods  of 
coverage,  but  only  under  such  written  rules 
as  the  committee  may  adopt  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes,  provisions,  and  require- 
ments of  this  clause. 

■•(f)  The  written  rules  which  may  be 
adopted  by  a  committee  under  paragraph  <e) 
of  this  clause  shall  contain  provisions  to  the 
following  effect: 

■•(1)  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of 
the  hearing  is  to  be  presented  to  the  public 
as  live  coverage,  that  coverage  shall  be  con- 
ducted and  presented  without  commercial 
sponsorship. 

••(2)  No  witness  served  with  a  subpena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio 
or  television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still 
photography  coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be 
covered  and  all  microphones  used  for  cover- 
age turned  off.  This  subparagraph  is  supple- 
mentary to  clause  2(k)(5)  of  this  Rule,  re- 
Lating  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
witnesses. 

■•(3)  Not  more  than  four  television  cam- 
eras, operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be 
permitted  in  a  hearing  room.  The  allocation 
among  the  television  media  of  the  positions 
of  the  number  of  television  cameras  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  room  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  fair  and  equitable  procedures 
devised  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents"  Gal- 
leries. 

'•(4)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space 
between  any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testi- 
mony and  any  member  of  the  committee  or 
the  visibility  of  that  witness  and  that  mem- 
ber to  each  other. 

■•(5)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be 
placed  in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

•'(6)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  hy 
the  television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be 
installed  in.  or  removed  from,  the  hearing 
room  while  the  committee  is  in  session. 

■■(7>  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights. 
and  flashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing 
any  method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing,  c- 
cept  that  the  television  media  may  install 
additional  lighting  In  the  hearing  room, 
without  cost  to  the  Government,  in  order 
to  raise  the  ambient  lighting  level  in  the 
hearing  room  to  the  lowest  level  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  television  coverage  of 
the  hearing  at  the  then  current  state  of  the 
art  of  television  coverage. 

"(8)  Not  more  than  five  press  photogra- 
phers shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing 
by  siill  photography.  In  the  selection  of 
these  photographers,  preference  shall  be 
given  to  photographers  from  Associated  Press 
Phcttis  and  United  Press  International  News- 
pictures    If  requcM   is  mnO.e  by  more  than 
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age  of  Hie  hearint; 


b'-  sMU  photography,  thiJt  co\erage  shall  be 
Kuuie  on  the  basis  of  ti  fair  and  equitable 
pool  arrangement  devise  1  by  the  Standlns 
Committee  of  Prets  Pho  ographers. 

"(9 1  Photographers  hall  not  poeltion 
i'.:t';nj-elve.i.  at  uiiy  time  luring  the  cotirse  of 
fhe  hearing,  between  th  i  witness  tabic  and 
•-ne  members  of  the  coi  imlttee. 

"■  10>  Phot-ogr.iphers  «1  all  not  place  thein- 
seUes  in  positions  whlel  obstrnot  uimece.s- 
sarilv  the  covernve  of  1  iie  heariiig  by  the 
orher  media. 

■  I  111  Persoiine!  provid  ng  rovenige  b^-  lhf> 
television  and  radio  medi  k  Fhall  be  ihen  cur- 
retiTly  accredited  tc  thd  Radio  unci  Televi- 
»-ii  n  Correspondenrs'  Ga   erle.-;. 

"(121  Personnel  provid  ng  co.erage  by  still 
r-hf  loeraphy  Bhall  be  tlu  n  currently  accreU- 
Irt'd  to   the  Press  Photd  ;rapher.s'  Gallery. 

■■(131  Personnel  provlc  Ing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  nied  a  and  by  still  pho- 
lography  sliall  conduct  t  lemselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  :in  orderly  and  iinob- 
■.ra-.ive  manner. 

'■Privileged  Repoits  a   d  Ainendnienis 

"4.  (a)  The  following  committees  sliaU 
ha.'e  leave  to  report  at  ar  ,-  time  on  the  mat- 
ters herein  stated,  name  <,-■.  The  Commltteo 
on  Appropriation.";-  on  ge  '.eral  appropriation 
bills;  the  Committee  on  i  he  Budget— on  the 
matters  required  to  be  rej  orted  by  such  com- 
mittee tinder  titles  III  a  id  IV  of  the  Con- 
t;res.sionril  Budget  Act  of  1974;  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Adminlr-t  ation — on  enrolled 
Mils,  on  the  right  of  a  rr  ?mber  to  his  or  her 
seat,  on  all  matters  refer  ed  to  it  of  printing 
for  ihe  use  of  the  House  or  the  t'vo  Houses, 
and  on  all  matters  of  xpendlture  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  I  ou.se;  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules — on  rules.  ,  ■)int  rules,  and  the 
order  of  business:  and  th  Committee  on  the 
■Standards  of  Official  C  nduct — on  resohi- 
tlon.s  recommending  act!  n  by  the  House  oi 
Representatives  wlih  resp  ct  to  an  UidlvldiU'<l 
Member,  officer,  or  emploj  ?e  of  the  House  of 
RepresentatUes  as  a  resul ;  of  any  investiga- 
tion by  the  committee  rel  tint;  to  the  offlclal 
conduct  of  such  Member,  )fficer.  or  employee 
of  the  House  of  Rejireser  ratlves. 

"(b»  In  addition,  any  cc  remittee  shall  have 
leave  to  report  at  any  t  me  on  resolutions 
authorizing  the  Issuaiuei  jf  aubpenas  as  de- 
-scrlbed  in  subparagrapM  (2)  (A)  of  clause 
2(m)  or  providing  for  ^le  enforcement  of 
subpenas  as  described  ill  .stibparat,rBph  (2) 
(B)  of  such  clause.  ' 

"(C)  It  shall  alwav.-.  ix  in  order  to  call  up 
for  consideration  a  rep<  rt  from  the  Com- 
mit ee  on  Rules  on  a  rxi.  s.  Joint  rttle,  or  the 
order  of  business  (exce  it  it  shall  not  be 
called  up  for  considers  ;lon  cu  the  same 
day  It  is  presented  to  tl  e  Hoxise.  imless  so 
determined  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  v(  ting,  but  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  apply  di  ring  the  last  three 
days  of  the  session  i ,  anc  pending  the  con- 
sideration thereof,  the  S  .)eaker  may  enter- 
tain one  motion  that  t  le  House  adjourn; 
but  after  the  result  9  announced  the 
Speaker  sliall  not  enter^  In  any  other  diln- 
•ory  motion  xtntil  the  rej  >rt  shall  have  been 
luUy  disposed  of.  The  C  mmittee  on  Rules 
ohaU  not  report  any  rv  e  or  order  which 
provides  that  business  inder  clause  7  of 
Rule  XJCIV  shall  be  set^  iside  by  a  vote  of 
lese  than  two-thirds  of  he  Members  pres- 
ent; nor  shall  it  report  any  rule  or  order 
which  would  prevent  th(  motion  to  recom- 
mit from  being  made  as  provided  In  clause 
1  of  Rule  X\T. 

"(d)   The  Committee 
sent  to  the  Hoti^e  repoi 
joint   rules,   and   order 
three  legislative  days  of! 
bill   or   resolution    invoked    Is   ordered    re- 
ported by  the  commltts  i.  If  any  Buch  nile 
t.r  order  is  not   consid^ed   immediately,   it 
ohall  be  reierred  to  the 
calieu  up  lij   (he  Meniiji- 
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within  .seven  legislative  dajs  thereafter,  any 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  may  call 
It  up  as  a  question  of  privilege  and  the 
Speaker  shall  recognize  any  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  seeking  recognition  for 
that  purpose.  If  the  Committee  on  Rtiles 
iniikes  an  adverse  report  on  any  resolution 
pending  before  the  committee,  providing  for 
an  order  of  business  for  the  consideration 
by  the  House  of  any  public  bill  or  Joint  res- 
olution, on  days  when  it  shall  be  In  order 
to  call  up  motions  to  discharge  committees 
11/  shall  be  In  order  for  any  Member  of  the 
House  to  call  up  for  consideration  by  the 
Hon.se  such  adverse  report,  and  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  move  the  adopilon  by  the  Hoxi-^e 
of  .such  resolution  adversely  reported  not- 
wlth.stfindliig  the  adverse  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  the  Speaker  shall  rer- 
ogni/e  the  Member  seeking  recognition  for 
lhi<t  puri)ose  as  a  qtiestioi^  of  the  lilghe-' 
privilege. 

■•(e)  Whenever  a  bill  or  resolution  is  coi;- 
sldered  In  the  House  or  the  Committee  of 
♦lie  Whole,  the  chairman  or  another  membei 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, at  the  direction  of  such  committee, 
may  oiler  (and  have  considered  immediately 
following  the  dlsposltton  of  the  amend- 
ments of  tlie  committee  reporting  the  bill  or 
resolution)  an  amendment  or  amendment .s 
based  on  any  of  the  committee's  oversight 
tindUigs  which  are  Included  under  clause  2 
(1)(3)  as  part  of  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill  or  resolution. 

'•(f)  Whenever  the  Committee  on  Rules 
reports  a  resolution  repealing  or  amending 
any  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tativer,  or  part  thereof  It  shall  Include  In  its 
leport  or   In   an   accompanying  document 

"(1)  the  text  of  any  part  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  repealed;   and 

■•(2)  a  comparative  print  of  any  part  oi" 
the  resolution  making  such  an  amendment 
and  of  any  part  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatlve.s  to  be  amended,  showing  by 
MX  appropriate  typographical  device  the 
omissions  and  Insertions  proposed  to  be 
made. 

"Comn-Uttee  Expenses 

"5,  (a I  Whenever  any  .standing  commit- 
tee (except  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
or  the  Committee  on  the  Budget)  is  to  bo 
granted  authorization  for  the  payment,  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hoiise,  of  its 
expenses  In  any  year,  other  than  those  ex- 
penses to  be  paid  from  appropriations  pro- 
vided by  statute,  such  aiuhorlzation  initially 
shall  be  procured  by  one  primary  expense 
resolution  for  that  committee  providing 
fluids  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
Ihe  committee  for  that  year  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House.  Any  such  primary 
cxpen.se  resolution  reported  to  the  House 
shall  not  be  considered  in  the  House  unless 
a  printed  report  on  that  resolution  has  been 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
at  least  one  calendar  day  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  resolution  In  the  House. 
Such  report  shall,  for  the  Information  of 
the  House — 

■■(1)  Stat*  the  total  amount  of  the  funds 
to  be  provided  to  the  committee  under  the 
primary  expense  resolution  for  all  antici- 
pated activities  and  programs  of  the  com- 
mittee; and 

•'(2)  to  the  extent  practicable,  contain 
such  general  statements  regarding  the  esti- 
mated foreseeable  expenditures  for  the  re- 
spective anticipated  activities  and  programs 
of  the  committee  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
provide  the  House  with  basic  estimates  with 
rc-jpect  to  the  expenditure  generally  of  tlie 
funds  to  be  provided  to  the  committee  un- 
der the  primary  expense  resolution. 

"(b)  After  the  date  of  adoption  by  Uie 
House  of  any  such  primary  expense  reaolu- 
liou  for  any  such  standing  committee  for 
any  year,  authorlzailon  for  the  payment  from 


the  contingent  fund  of  additional  expenses 
of  such  committee  In  that  year,  other  than 
tho^e  expenses  to  be  paid  from  appropria- 
tions provided  by  statute,  may  be  procured 
by  one  or  more  additional  expense  resolu- 
tions for  that  committee,  as  necessary.  Any 
such  additional  expense  resolution  reported 
to  the  Hoxise  shall  not  be  considered  In  the 
House  unle.ss  a  printed  report  on  that  reso- 
lution has  been  available  to  the  Members  o; 
the  House  for  at  least  one  calendar  day  prior 
to  the  coiLslderatlon  of  that  re.'wjlutlon  In  the 
House.  Such  report  shall,  for  the  lufonna- 
lion  of  the  House  — 

"(li  state  the  total  amount  of  additional 
funds  to  be  provided  to  liie  conimittee  xuidei 
the  .additional  expen.se  resolution  and  the 
purpose  or  purpoces  for  which  those  addi- 
tional fluids  are  to  1)e  u.sed  by  the  commit- 
tee; and 

"(21  state  the  rea.>3on  or  reasons  for  tl;e 
fnihire  to  proctire  the  additional  funds  for 
the  committee  by  means  of  the  primary  ex- 
pense resolution. 

"(c)(1)  The  minority  party  on  any  sucli 
standing  committee  Is  entitled,  upon  request 
of  a  majority  of  such  minority,  to  one-third 
of  the  funds  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  committee  staff  pursuant  to  each  primary 
or  additional  expense  resolution.  The  com- 
mittee shall  appoint  any  person  so  selected 
whose  character  and  qualifications  are  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  of  the  committee.  It 
the  committee  determines  that  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  any  person  so  selected 
are  unacceptable  to  the  committee,  a  major- 
ity of  the  minority  party  members  may  select 
other  persons  for  appointment  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  staff  until  such  appointment  i.s 
made.  Each  staff  member  appointed  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  assigned  to  such 
committee  business  as  the  mmorlty  partv 
members  of  the  committee  cxjnslder  advisa- 
ble. 

"(2 1  Notwith.standlng  the  provisions  ol 
subparagraph  ( 1 ) ,  a  committee  may  employ 
nonpartisan  staff,  in  lieu  of  or  In  addition 
to  committee  staff  designated  exclusively  for 
the  majority  or  mmorlty  party,  upon  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majority  of  the  member.'^^ 
of  the  majority  party  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  minority  party. 

"(d)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  clau.se 
do  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  any  resolution  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  sums  necessary  to  pay  compensation  for 
staff  services  performed  for,  or  to  pay  other 
expenses  of,  any  standing  committee  at  any 
time  from  and  after  the  beghinlng  of  any 
year  and  before  the  date  of  adoption  by  the 
House  of  the  primary  expense  resolution  pro- 
viding funds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  that 
committee  for  that  year;  or 

"(2)  any  resolution  providing  In  any  Con- 
gress, for  all  of  the  standing  conunittees  of 
the  House,  additional  office  equipment,  air- 
mail and  special  delivery  postage  stamps,  sup- 
plies, staff  personnel,  or  any  other  specific 
Item  fur  the  operation  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees, and  containing  an  autliorlzatlon  fur 
the  payment  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  the  expenses  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going items  provided  by  that  resolution,  sub- 
ject to  and  until  enactment  of  the  provision.^ 
of  the  re.solutlon  as  permanent  law. 
"Committee  Staffs 

"6.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (2) 
of  this  paragrs^)h  and  paragraph  (f)  of  this 
clause,  each  standing  committee  may  ap- 
point, by  majority  vote  of  the  committee,  not 
more  than  eighteen  professional  staff  mem- 
bers. Each  professional  staff  member  ap- 
pointed under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  party  member  of  such  committee 
as  the  committee  considers  advisable. 

"(3)  Subject  to  paragraph  (f)  of  thin 
clause,  whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority 
party  members  of  a  standing  committee  (ex- 
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rept  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct)  »o  request,  not  more  than  six 
persons  noay  be  selected,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  minority  party  members,  for  appolat- 
meat  by  the  committee  oe  profeaekMial  staff 
members  from  among  the  number  author- 
ized by  subparagraph  (1|  of  this  paragraph. 
Ti'.e  conimittee  shall  appoint  any  persons  so 
.elected  whose  character  and  quaUficattons 
are  accept*ble  l  ^  a  majority  of  tine  commit- 
;ee.  If  Uie  committee  determiues  that  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  any  person  S3 
<«lected  are  unacceptable  to  the  committee, 
a  majority  of  tlie  minority  party  nteml>era 
may  select  other  persons  for  appointment  by 
the  committee  to  the  professional  staff 
until  such  appointment  Is  made.  Each  pro- 
fessional staff  member  appointed  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  assigned  to  such  com- 
mittee busmeas  as  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  consider  advisable. 

"(3)  The  professional  staff  members  of 
each  standing  committee — 

"(A)  shall  be  appointed  on  a  jiermanent 
t>a.sl«,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex,  or 
age,  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  respective  positions; 

"(B)  Shall  not  engage  In  any  work  o'ther 
than  committee  btislness;  and 

'•(C>  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties 
other  than  those  pertaining  to  committee 
business. 

"(4)  Services  of  the  professional  staff 
members  of  each  ? '.nndlng  committee  may  be 
terminated  my  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

"(5)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlattons  or  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

"(b)  (1)  The  clerical  staff  of  each  standing 
committee  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
tvrelve  clerks,  to  be  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  chairman,  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity party  member,  and  to  the  professional 
staff,  as  the  committee  considers  advisable. 
•Subject  to  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  para- 
graph and  paragraph  (f)  of  this  clatise,  the 
clerical  staff  shall  be  appointed  by  majority 
vote  of  the  committee,  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  sex,  or  age.  Except  as  provided 
by  subparagraph  (2)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
clerical  staff  shall  handle  committee  corre- 
spondence and  stenographic  work  both  for 
committee  staff  and  for  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  party  member  on  mat- 
ters related  to  committee  work. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (f)  of  this 
clause,  whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority 
party  members  of  a  standing  committee  (ex- 
cept the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct)  so  request,  four  persons  may  l>e 
selected,  by  majority  vote  of  the  minority 
party  members,  for  appointment  by  the  com- 
mittee to  positions  on  the  clerical  staff  from 
among  the  number  of  clerks  authorized  by 
subparagraph  (l)  of  this  paragraph.  The 
committee  shall  appoint  to  those  positions 
any  person  so  selected  whose  character  and 
qualifications  are  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  If  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  any  person  so  selected  are  luiacceptable 
to  the  committee,  a  majority  of  the  minority 
party  members  may  select  other  persons  tar 
appointment  by  the  committee  to  the  posi- 
tion Involved  on  the  clerical  staff  until  such 
appointment  is  made.  Each  clerk  appointed 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  handle  com- 
mittee correspondence  and  stenographic 
work  for  the  mmorlty  party  members  of  the 
couimittee  and  for  any  members  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  appointed  \mder  subpara- 
graph (3)  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  clause  on 
matters  related  to  conuulttee  work. 

"(3)  Services  of  the  clerical  staff  meni!>er>? 
•of  each  standing  committee  may  be  ter- 
minated by  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

"(4)  TiM  foregoing  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
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proprtations    or    the    Committee    on    the 
Budget. 

"(c)  Each  employee  on  -the  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  on  the  clerical  staff, 
of  each  standing  committee,  is  entitled  to 
pay  at  a  single  per  annum  gross  rate,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  chairman,  which  does  not 
exceed  •the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay,  as  In 
effect  from  time  to  time,  of  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  In  section  5316  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Subject  to  appropriations  hereby  au- 
thorized, the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  may  each 
appoint  such  staff.  In  addition  to  the  clerk 
thereof  and  assistants  for  the  minority,  as 
it  determines  by  majority  vote  to  be  neces- 
sary, such  personnel,  other  than  minority 
n.ssistauts,  to  possess  such  qualifications  aa 
the  committee  may  prescribe. 

■  (e)  No  committee  shall  appoint  to  its 
staff  any  experts  or  other  personnel  detailed 
or  n«figued  from  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government,  except  •with  the  written 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
rninlstratlon. 

"(f)  If  a  request  for  the  appointment  of  a 
minority  professional  staff  member  under 
paragraph  (a),  or  a  minority  clerical  staff 
member  under  paragraph  (b).  Is  made  when 
no  vacancy  exl£ts  to  'A-hich  that  appointment 
may  be  made,  the  committee  nevertheless 
shall  appoint,  under  paragraph  (a)  or  para- 
graph (b),  as  applicable,  the  person  selected 
by  the  minority  and  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  person  so  appointed  shall  serve 
as  an  additional  member  of  the  professional 
staU  or  the  clerical  staff,  as  the  case  may  be. 
of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund,  luitil  such  a  vacancy  (other 
tlian  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  bead  of  the 
professional  staff,  by  whatever  title  desig- 
nated) occurs,  at  which  time  that  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  appointed  to 
that  vacancy.  If  such  vacancy  occurs  on  the 
professional  staff  when  seven  or  more  per- 
sons have  been  so  appointed  who  are  eligible 
to  fill  that  vacancy,  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority party  members  shall  designate  which 
of  those  persons  shall  fill  that  vacancy. 

"(g)  Each  staff  member  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  a  request  by  minority  party  members 
under  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  clause, 
and  each  staff  member  appointed  to  assist 
minority  party  members  of  a  conmilttee  pur- 
suant to  an  expense  resolution  described  In 
paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  clatise  5,  ahall  be 
accorded  equitable  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  his  or  her  rate  of  pay,  the  as- 
signment to  blm  or  her  of  work  facilities, 
and  the  accessibility  to  him  or  her  of  com- 
mittee records. 

"(h)  Paragraphs  (a)  and  <b)  of  this  clause 
shall  not  be  construed  to  authorise  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  professional  or 
clerical  staff  members  of  a  committee  pur- 
suant to  a  request  under  either  of  such  para- 
graphs by  the  minority  party  members  of 
that  committee  if  six  or  more  professional 
staff  members  or  four  or  more  clerical  staff 
mem'uers,  provided  for  In  paragraph  (a)(1) 
or  paragraph  (b)(1)  of  this  clause,  as  the 
case  may  be,  who  are  satisfactory  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  minority  party  membmi.  are 
otherwise  assigned  to  assist  the  minority 
party  members. 

"(ii  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (a)(2) 
and  (b)(2),  a  committee  may  employ  non- 
pailiiau  staff,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
committee  staff  designated  exclusively  for 
the  majority  or  minority  party,  upon  an 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  majority  party  and  a  majority  of  the 
i.iembers  of  the  minority  party. 

"(J)  Each  conm^ttee  shall  report  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  within  fifteen  days  after 
December  31  and  June  30  of  each  year  the 
name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  employed  by  si'ch  committee  or  any 
.suV-cC'inmlttee    tlicrt'f.f    duriiig    the    period 


covered  by  such  report,  and  shall  make  an 
accounting  of  funda  mad»  available  to  and 
expended  by  such  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee during  such  pertod;  aad  su^  Informa- 
tion when  reported  shall  be  puMldied  in  the 
Congressional  Record." 

TITLE  IV— MI8CELLANEOXJS  AND 
CONFORMING  PROVTBIONS 

E.\!U.Y      OBCANiZ.\TION      OF     THK      UOVSE 

Sec.  401.  (a)(1)  The  majority  leader  or 
luinorlty  leader  of  the  House  ot  Represent- 
atives after  consultation  with  Uie  Speaker 
may  at  any  time  during  any  even-numbered 
year  call  a  caucus  or  conference,  to  begin 
on  or  after  the  fifteenth  day  of  November  and 
conclude  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  ol 
December  In  such  year  and  to  be  attended 
by  all  incumbent  Members  of  his  or  her 
political  party  who  have  been  reelected  to 
the  ensuing  Congress  and  all  other  Members- 
elect  of  such  party,  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing all  steps  necessary  to  achieve  the  prompt 
organization  of  tlie  Members  and  Members- 
elect  of  such  party  for  the  ensuing  Congress. 

(2)  If  the  majority  leader  or  minority 
leader  calls  an  organizational  caucus  or 
conference  under  paragraph  (1).  he  or  she 
shall  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  a  writ- 
ten notice  designating  the  date  upon  which 
the  caucus  or  conference  is  to  convene.  Aa 
soon  as  possible  after  tlie  election  of  Mem- 
bers to  the  ensuing  Congress,  the  Clerk 
shall  furnish  each  Member -elect  of  the  party 
involved  with  impropriate  written  notifica- 
tion of  the  caucus  or  conference. 

(3)  If  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  office  of 
majority  leader  or  minority  leader  during 
any  even-numbered  year  (and  has  not  been 
filled),  the  chairman  of  the  caucus  or  con- 
fereme  of  the  party  mvolved  for  the  cur- 
rent Congress  may  call  an  organizational 
caucus  or  conference  under  paragraph  (1) 
by  filtog  written  notice  thereof  as  provided 
by  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  (1)  (A)  Each  Memt>er-elect  (other  than 
an  Incumbent  Member  reelected  to  the  en- 
suing Congress)  who  attends  a  caucus  or 
conference  called  iinder  subsection  (a) .  and 
each  Incumbent  Member  reelected  to  the 
ensuing  Congress  a-ho  attends  any  such 
caucus  or  conference  convening  after  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  the  Congress  In 
the  year  mvolved,  shaU  be  paid  for  one  round 
trip  between  his  or  her  place  of  residence 
in  the  district  which  be  or  ehe  represents 
and  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  such  caucus  or 
conference.  Payment  shall  be  made  through 
the  Issuance  of  a  transportation  request  form 
to  each  such  Member-elect  or  mcumbent 
Member  by  the  Finance  Office  of  the  House 
before  such  caucus  or  conference. 

(B)  Each  Member-elect  (other  than  an 
incumbent  Member  reelected  to  the  ensuing 
Congress)  who  attends  a  caucus  or  confer- 
ence called  under  subsection  (a)  shall  In 
addition  be  reimbursed  on  a  per  diem  or 
other  basis  for  expenses  Incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  his  or  her  attendance  at  such 
caucus  or  conference  for  a  pertod  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  shorter  of  the  following — 

(1)  the  period  beginning  with  the  day  l>e- 
fore  the  designated  date  upon  which  such 
caucus  or  conference  is  to  convene  and' end- 
ing with  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  final 
adjournment  of  such  caxic.ts  or  conference; 
(rr 

(11)  fourteen  days. 

(2)  Payments  and  reimbursements  to 
Members-elect  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  as  provided  (with  respect  to  Members) 
In  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  AdmUilstratltm  with  respect 
to  travel  and  other  expenses  of  committees 
and  Members.  Reimbursements  shall  be  paid 
on  special  voucher  forms  prescribed  by  the 
CcHnmlttee  on  House  Administration. 

(c)  The  contingent  fund  of  the  House  is 
made  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  thK  section. 
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LEGISLATIVS    CLASSlfcCATTON    OFFIC* 

Sec.  402.  (a)  There  li  established  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  ofBce  to  be 
known  as  the  Legislative  Classification  OfHce. 
rererred  to  hereinafter  1:  i  this  section  as  the 

■•Office".  r 

(b)  The  purpose  of  tie  Office  shall  be  to 
develop,  supervise,  and  maintain  for  the 
House  and  Its  comniitt  ;es  and  Members  a 
system  linking  Federal  p  ograms  and  expend- 
itures to  the  authorlzinj  statutes,  and  show- 
ing the  committee  Juris  ilctlon  for  each  au- 
thorization. The  Office  shall  maintain  im- 
partiality as  to  issues  ol  legislative  policy  to 
be  determined  by  the  Hoi  se. 

(c)  The  functions  of  t  le  Office  shall  be  as 
follows: 

(1 )  To  create  a  cros  [-referencing  capa- 
bility based  on  the  aut  lorlzatlon  statutes, 
showing  committee  Jurii  diction,  appropria- 
tion Acts,  budget  author  ty,  budget  outlays, 
unexpended  balances,  o  ;her  relevant  sys- 
tems which  are  or  may  )e  compatible,  and 
the  relationships  betwee  i  them,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Speaker 

(2)  To  work  closely  wit  i  the  House  stand- 
ing conunlttees  in  all  pi  ases  of  the  devel- 
opment  of   the   cross-ref  renclng   capability 
and    to   coordinate   with    the    Congressional 
Research  Service  and  Oei^ral  Accounting  Of 
flee.    In    the    developmen 
and     operation     of     the 
service. 

(3)  To  advise  the  Speah  >r  of  developments 
which  could  Improve  th«  operation  of  the 
classification  service  and  »  issue  an  annual 
report  to  the  House  on  t^e  progress  in  im- 
plementation and  use  ofl  the  service,  and 
plans  for  the  coming  year.l 

(4)  To  make  available}  (as  development 
permits)  publications  or  Information  In  an 
appropriate  format  for  usepf  the  House  com- 
mittees and  Members  anH  to  provide  the 
capability  to  answer  specilc  queries  on  the 
available  information.  1 

(d)   The    management, 

administration  of  the  Offl ...  _ 

Staff  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  without  regard  tc  political  affilia- 
tion and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  position.  Any  person 
so  appointed  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Speaker. 

(e)(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  Speaker, 
or  in  accordance  with  pol  cies  and  proce- 
dures approved  by  the  Spea;  ;er,  the  Staff  Di- 
rector shall  appoint  such  ei  nployees  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  pron:  pt  and  efficient 
performance  of  the  functio  is  of  the  Office. 
Any  such  appointment  shal  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  political  affill  itlon  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  pe:  form  the  duties 
of  the  position.  Any  person  si  >  appointed  may 
be  removed  by  the  Staff  Director  with  the 
approval  of  the  Speaker,  o  in  accordance 
with  policies  and  procedures  approved  by 
the  Speaker. 

(2)  (A)  One  of  the  empl<  yees  appointed 
under  paragraph  (1)   shall  bj  designated  by 


October  1,  1974. 


^upen-lsion,    and 
are  vested  in  a 


the  Staff  Director  as  Deput; 


During  the  absence  or  disabi  ilty  of  the  Staff 


Director,  or   when   the  office 
Deputy    Staff    Director    shtjl 


functions  of  the  Staff  Direct  )r. 

(B)   The  Staff  Director  ma; 

Deputy    Staff    Director    and    ._    ^.    ^^- 

ployees  appointed  under  pan  graph  ( 1 )  svich 
of  his  or  her  fimctlons  as  |ie  or  she  con 
siders  necessary  or  approprii  te. 

If)  The  Staff  Director  sh«  11  be  paid  at  a 
per  annum  gross  rate  not  to) 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code 
of  the  staff  of  tlie  Office  othe 
Director  shall  be  paid  at  p<  r  annum  gross 
rates  fixed  by  the  Staff  Direct  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Speaker  or  in  i  ccordance  with 
policies  approved  by  the  Speaker,  but  not 
In  excess  of  a  per  annum  g-oss  rate  equal 
to  level  V  of  such  schedule. 

(g)   In  accordance  with  pc  [Icles  and  pro 


Staff  Director. 


Is  vacant, 
perform 


the 
the 


delegate  to  the 
to    other    em- 


exceed  level  IV 

section  5315  of 

and   members 

than  the  Staff 


cedures  approved  by  the  Speaker,  the  Staff 
Director  is  authorized  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  may  be  necessary  m-  appro- 
priate for  the  functioning  of  the  Office. 

(h)  Until  such  time  as  funds  are  appro- 
priated by  law  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  shall  be  available  for  such  purpose. 

HOUSE      COMMISSION      ON      INFORMATION      AND 

PACn,rrrEs 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  Commission  on  In- 
formation and  PacUlties  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"), 
which  shall  be  composed  of  nine  Members  of 
the  House  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  Includ- 
ing the  House  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations,  no  more 
than  five  being  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party. 

(b)  To  assist  the  Commission  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions,  the  Speaker  shall  es- 
tablish an  Advisory  Council  composed  of  six 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  members  who  are  representatives 
of  public  affairs  histitutions  or  groups. 

(2)  Two  members  who  have  demonstrated 
ability  in  space  utilization,  and 

(3)  Two  members  of  the  general  public. 
The  members  of  such  Advisory  Council  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  dally  rate  pro- 
vided by  law  for  per.sons  in  grade  GS-18 
for  each  day  actually  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  Commission's  functlon.s:  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  actual  and  nec- 
essary travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  thorough  and  complete 
study  of — 

( 1 )  the  Information  problems  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  against  the  background 
of  the  existing  Institutions  and  services  avaU- 
able  to  the  House,  and  to  make  such  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

(2)  the  facilities  and  space  requirements 
of  the  Members  and  committees  of  the  House 
Including  space  utilisation,  parking,  and  the 
organization,  responsibility,  and  supervision 
to  provide  adequate,  efficient,  and  economical 
space    utilization,    and 

(3)  the  staff  required  to  provide  the  House 
legislative  counsel  with  the  capability  to 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

(c)  The  study  conducted  bv  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1)  shall  In- 
clude   (but    need    not    be    limited    to) 

(1)  House  resources  for  information,  In- 
cluding the  Congressional  Research  Service 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment,  and  the  or- 
ganizational framework  that  makes  them 
effective  or  ineffective; 

(2)  information  management,  collection, 
and  dissemination  for  the  House: 

(3)  resources  outside  the  Congress  for  In- 
formation and  their  utilization: 

(4)  methods  for  setting  up  and  organizing 
the  flow  of  information  from  and  to  the 
Executive: 

(5)  experimental  or  pilot  approaches  to 
information  problems,  such  as  the  creation 
of  mechanisms  for  outside  groups,  or  for 
pooling  of  resources;  and 

(6)  the  creation  of  a  congressional  staff 
Journal  or  other  process  for  communication. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  make  an  annual 
progress  report  to  the  Speaker,  and  shall 
make  such  additional  reports  as  may  appear 
appropriate  or  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
Speaker,  Incorporating  interim  and  final  rec- 
ommendations and  drafts  of  legislation  to 
carry  out  such  recommendations.  The  final 
report  of  the  Commission  shall  be  submitted 
no  later  than  January  2,  1977.  The  study 
conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)  (3) 
shall  be  completed  no  later  than  January  I. 
1076. 


(e)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions,  the  Com- 
mission may  meet  at  such  times  and  places 
as  It  deems  necessary.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(f)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  actual  and  neces- 
sary travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  utilize  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
and  shall  appoint  and  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  such  other  staff  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions. 

(h)  The  contingent  fund  of  the  House  Is 
made  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  LAW  REVISION  COCNSEl. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  ofHce  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  the  Law  Revision 
Counsel,  referred  to  hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion as  the  "Office". 

(b)  The  principal  purpose  of  the  Office 
shall  be  to  develop  and  keep  current  an 
official  and  positive  codification  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  Office  shall  main- 
tain Impartiality  as  to  issues  of  legislative 
policy  to  be  determined  by  the  House. 

(c)  The  functions  of  the  Office  shall  be 
as  follows: 

(1)  To  prepare,  and  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  one  title  at  a  time 
a  complete  compilation,  restatement,  and 
revision  of  the  general  and  permanent  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  conforms  to  the 
unaerstood  policy,  Intent,  and  purpose  of 
the  Congress  In  the  original  enactments. 
With  such  amendments  and  corrections  as 
win  remove  ambiguities,  contradictions,  and 
other  Imperfections  both  of  substance  and 
of  form,  with  a  view  to  the  enactment  of 
each  title  as  positive  law. 

(2)  To  examine  periodically  all  of  the  pub- 
lic laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
recommendations  for  the  repeal  of  obsolete 
superfluous,  and  superseded  provisions  con- 
tained therein. 

(3)  To  prepare  and  publish  periodically 
a  new  edition  of  the  United  States  Code 
(Including  those  titles  which  are  not  yet  en- 
acted into  positive  law  as  well  as  those  titles 
which  have  been  so  enacted),  with  annual 
cumulative  supplements  reflecting  newly  en- 
acted laws. 

(4)  To  classify  newly  enacted  provisions  of 
law  to  their  proper  positions  In  the  Code 
where  the  titles  Involved  have  not  yet  been 
enpcted  into  positive  law. 

(5)  To  prepare  and  submit  periodically 
such  revisions  in  the  titles  of  the  Code  which 
have  been  enacted  into  positive  law  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  such  titles  current.  " 

(6)  To  prepare  and  publish  periodically 
new  editions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  with  annual  commulative  supple- 
ments reflecting  newly  enacted  laws,  until 
such  time  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovernment  and  Oovermental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  becomes  effective. 

(7)  To  provide  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  such  advice  and  assistance 
as  the  committee  may  request  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  with  respect  to  the  re- 
vision and  codification  of  the  Federal 
statutes. 

(d)  The  management,  supervision,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Office  are  vested  in  the 
Law  Revision  Counsel,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  without  regard  to 
political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion. Any  person  so  appointed  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Speaker. 

(e)  (1)  With  the  approval  of  the  Speaker, 
or  In  accordance  with  policies  and  proce- 
dures approved  by  the  Speaker,  the  Law  Re- 
vision Counsel,  shall  appoint  such  employees 
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as  may  b«  naoemury  tor  the  prompt  and  ef- 
flelent  perfBrmano*  o«  Xbm  toocttona  ct  the 
Office.  Any  such  appotntanant  ahaU  ba  mads 
without  reganl  to  poUttcal  aflUlatlon  and 
.solely  on  tha  t>asls  of  fltneas  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  poattloii.  Any  person  so  ap- 
pointed m»f  ba  nmored  by  tUa  Law  Be- 
vLsion  CbuDMl  wttti  ttifl  approral  of  tha 
speaker,  or  In  accordance  with  policies  and 
procedurea  approved  by  tlia  Speaker. 

(2)(A)  One  ot  the  employeee  appointed 
under  paragraph  (1)  Shan  be  designated  by 
tlie  Law  Revision  Counsel  as  Deputy  Law 
Revision  Counsel.  Daring  the  absence  or  dls- 
.ibility  ot  ttM  IMM  B0vlBlon  CoujubI.  or  wlien 
the  office  la  Taeant.  the  Deputy  Law  EteTlalon 
Counsel  shall  perform  the  functions  of  tha 
Law  Rertaloa  Couaael. 

(B)  The  Law  Revision  Counsel  may  dele- 
gate to  the  Deputy  Law  Revision  Coimsel  and 
to  other  employees  appointed  under  para- 
graph (1)  auch  of  his  or  her  functtona  as 
he  or  aha  oonaldsrs  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(f )  nie  Law  BertBloa  Counsel  shaU  ba  paid 
tx  a  per  ^ntmm  groea  rate  not  to  exceed  level 
IV  of  tike  BBBCuUve  S<diedule  of  section  6315 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code;  and  membera 
of  the  Staff  of  the  Office  other  than  the  Law 
Itevlslon  Oounsa  ahall  be  paid  at  per  an- 
num groaa  ratee  fired  by  the  Law  Bertslon 
Counsel  with  ttM  approval  of  the  Speaker  or 
in  acoacdaaoe  with  poUdes  approved  by  the 
Speaker,  but  not  In  exoess  of  a  per  annum 
gross  rate  equal  to  level  V  of  such  schedule. 

(g)  In  acoordanoe  with  policies  and  proce- 
durea approved  by  the  Speaker,  the  Law  Re- 
Tisloa  Counsel  Is  authorized  to  make  such 
ecpeadltures  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  ttM  functioning  of  the  Office. 

(h|  Vntll  anch  tUne  as  funds  are  appro- 
priated by  lav  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,   the  contingent   fund  of   the 
House  shall  be  available  for  such  purpose. 
KXVBW  or  coiiurrtEx   jurisdiction 

Sec.  405.  The  House  Members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations  shall 
undertake  and  conduct  a  continuing  study  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  various  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  under  Rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Hotue  and  the  relative  work- 
loads sostatiiMl  by  such  committees  as  a  re- 
sult theraoC  and  pertodlcaUy  shall  prepare 
for  nuhmlailnn  to  and  oouslderatlon  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  (and  for  possible  sub- 
mission by  that  committee  to  the  full 
House)  a  report  including  any  recommended 
changes  tn  the  Bulea  of  the  House  which 
may  be  neoeaaary  or  appropriate  to  effect  a 
more  equitable  dlatilbutlon  of  workload  or  a 
more  rattocttl  combination  of  Jurisdictional 
re^wnsOMUtlaa. 

TBCHincaL  aim  conforming  provisions 

Sic.  MC  (a)  Clause  a  of  Rule  xm  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "clause  22  of  Bole 
XI"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "clause  4 
(a)  of  Rule  XI". 

(b)  Clauses  3  and  4  of  Rule  XXII  of  Uie 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  Inapplicable  to  the  extent  they  are  Incon- 
sistent with  clause  0  ol  Rule  X  (as  added  by 
section  aoi  of  this  resolution) . 

(c)  Nothing  iu  Clause  6(c)  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  oX  the  House  of  Representatives 
(as  amended  by  section  301  of  this  resolu- 
tion), or  In  any  other  rule  or  provision  of 
law,  shall  prevent  the  employees  referred 
to  in  H.  Res.  74«.  Ninetieth  Congress,  H.  Res. 
1015,  Ninetieth  Congress,  and  the  third  para- 
graph of  H.  Res.  8,  Ninety-third  Congress. 
ircHu  continuing  to  be  eligible  for  pay  at  a 
rate  not  m  excess  of  the  minimum  rate  of 
pay  in  effect  for  one  pay  level  above  that  of 
the  employees  (referred  to  in  clause  6(a)  (l  i 
of  such  rule)  to  whom  such  clause  applies. 

TBANSmoNAI.    provisions 

Sec.  407.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  oX  the  Huu^e 
iif  Representatives  that.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  transition  of  the  House  and  Us  commit- 


tees to  the  organization  end  stiuct.u-e  pro- 
vided In  the  Bulea  of  the  House  aa  amended 
by  this  resolution,  the  assignment  ot  Mem- 
bers to  committees  at  the  beginning  of  tha 
Ninety-fourth  Congress  Should  take  Into  ac- 
count the  following  prlnclplea: 

(1)  Any  Member  who  served  on  two  or 
more  committees  In  the  Ninety-third  Con- 
gress but  la  required  by  clause  7(c)  of  rule 
X  to  terminate  membersh^t  on  <me  or  more  of 
them  should  be  permitted  to  retain  member- 
.shlp  on  whichever  of  such  committees  he  or 
she  cliooses. 

(2)  Any  member  who  served  dtirlng  the 
Ninety-third  Congress  on  a  committee  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
is  transferred  by  this  resolution  to  another 
committee  should  be  permitted  to  become  a 
member  of  such  other  committee  if  he  or  she 
chooses;  and  the  length  of  such  Member's 
service  on  the  former  committee  as  wen  as 
In  the  House,  and  any  chairmanship  or  status 
as  a  ranking  member.  Should  be  meaningfully 
reoognlzed  In  his  or  her  placement  on  such 
cwnnilttee. 

(b)  Nothing  in  cUuse  7(a)  (3)  of  rule  X 
<as  amended  by  section  301  of  this  rescdu- 
tlon)  shall  prevent  a  standing  committee 
from  having  more  than  the  number  of  mem- 
bers specified  In  such  clause.  If  and  to  the 
extent  that  an  Increase  above  the  number  so 
speclfled  la  necessary  to  permit  any  Member 
to  retain  (or  secitre)  membership  on  the 
committee  of  his  or  her  choice,  as  described 
in  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  (1)  The  chairman  of  any  committee  of 
the  House  which  is  abolished  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress,  make  appropriate  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  the  committee's 
records  and  files,  effective  at  noon  on  Jan- 
tiary  3,  1975.  to  the  committee  or  committees 
which  will  assume  Its  Juriadictian  In  the 
Ninety-fourth  Congieas  under  the  amend- 
ment made  by  sectkm  101  of  this  lesohitlon. 

(3)  The  chairman  of  any  cmnmlttee  of  the 
House  which  Is  continued  In  existence  by 
this  resolution  (whether  or  not  under  the 
name  used  In  the  Ninety-third  Congress), 
but  a  portion  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  Is 
transferred  by  this  resolution  to  another 
committee  or  committees,  ahall  make  appro- 
priate arrangements  for  the  transfer  to  such 
other  committee  or  committees  of  that  part 
of  Its  records  and  flies  which  relates  to  the 
Jurisdiction  so  transferred. 

(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"records  and  files"  with  respect  to  any  com- 
mittee Includes  all  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts,  and  files  of  such  committee  which 
are  treated  as  the  property  of  the  House 
under  clause  27(c)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  as  In  effect  during  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress  (clause  2(e)  (3)  of  Rule  XI  of 
such  Rules  as  amended  by  section  301  of  this 
resolution) . 

rOUPIUiTION  OF  TU£  Pr^fCtDENTS 

SBC.  408.  The  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  complete  the  Compilation  of  the 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  January  1,  1977,  and  prepare  an  updated 
compilation  of  such  precedents  every  two 
years  thereafter.  Copies  erf  the  Compilation 
of  Precedents  shall  be  printed  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  available  to  every  Member 
and  the  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

EFFECTIVE  DATKS 

Sfc.  409.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
title.s  I.  n,  and  III.  and  the  provisions^  of 
section  406(b),  shall  become  effective  Im- 
medintsly  prior  to  noon  on  Jantiary  3,  1975. 

(b>  Section  404  shall  become  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Ninety -fourth  Con- 
gre^-s. 

I  CI  The  remaining  provision's  of  this  title 
>hall  (Uiiless  otherwise  indicated)  i>«^me 
effective  on  the  date  of  the  adoptl' n  of  this 
resolution. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chalmutn.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tbat  the  substitute  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  Recokd,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  ? 
There  whs  no  objection . 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  the  resolution  which  I  in- 
troduced several  weeks  ago,  House  Res- 
olution 1321,  as  a  substitute  to  the 
Han'^en  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  presently 
pre.senting  for  coi^lderation  of  the  com- 
mittee c(xitains  about  90  to  95  percent 
of  the  provisions  of  the  select  commit- 
tee's resolution,  9&8. 

However,  I  have  made  a  few  changes 
from  the  Select  Committee  resolution 
and  lutve  also  adopted  a  few  ssctlons 
from  the  Hansel  committee  resolution 
which  I  think  were  very  excellent,  and 
I  compliment  that  committee  for  coming 
up  with  some  of  these  fine  ideas  which 
we  overlo<rfced  in  our  select  conmiittec 
considerations. 

House  Resolution  988.  Mr.  Chau-man. 
as  all  of  us  ar*  awsire,  has  created  vciy. 
very-  strong  feelings  about  certain  sec- 
tions of  that  particular  resolution,  espe- 
cial !>'  among  certain  committee  members 
who  lost,  imder  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  988,  part  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  aa  attempt  to  be  realistic  and  prac- 
tical about  what  the  House  would  pass 
finally  in  regard  to  reorganization  of  the 
House  itself,  I  have  tried  to  come  up 
with  som«  changes  from  House  Resolu- 
tiCHi  988  that  I  feel  would  have  been 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  by 
amendment. 

I  refer,  first  of  all.  to  some  of  tlie 
changefi  In  the  Committee  on  Waj-s  and 
Means.  Under  my  resolution,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  would  not 
lose  the  nontax  aspects  of  health  care. 
nor  unemployment  compensation  insur- 
ance. 

Second,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce  will  not  lose 
jurisdiction  over  aviation  or  sui-face 
transportation,  an  area  in  which  we  liave 
had  a  great  deal  of  conflict,  a  gi-eat  deal 
of  difOculty,  particiUarly  in  regard  to 
the  railroads  over  the  last  10  or  12  years 

Thh'd,  tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices would  not  lose  jurisdiction  over  Na- 
val Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  in  Alaska. 

The  s^ect  committee  resolution  re- 
tamed  jurisdiction  in  the  Committee  on 
Ai-med  Services  over  the  naval  reserve 
petroleum  reserves  in  California,  plus 
one  in  Wyoming. 

But  it  droM>ed  tlie  No.  4  jurisdiction 
in  Alaska  from  tlie  Conimiitee  on  Armed 
Services. 

In  regard  to  the  Committee  on  House 
.\dministratioii,  under  my  resolution  that 
committee  would  not  lose  control  over 
Federal  electloas  and  campaign  financ- 
ing, TThich  they  would  lose  \mder  the 
select  committee  resolution. 

Now,  conceniing  the  Tionjurisdictional 
.'isppct';.  Jtll  committee.";  composed  of  over 
15  mrmbers— this  vrou'.d  be  mandatory — 
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would  have  to  establish  at  least  3  sub- 
committees. We  have  alt  the  present  time 
a  committee  or  two  wHich  does  not  op- 
erate with  subcommitfees,  and  which 
have  very  heavy  burdens  of  jurisdictions. 
Second,  the  select  c^mmitt^e  resolu- 
tion proposed  that  we  Have  two  commis- 
sions, one  on  information  and  one  on  ad- 
ministrative services.  In|my  resolution,  I, 
like  the  Hansen  resolution,  have  consoli- 
dated these  into  one  coiimission,  which  I 
feel  would  be  adequate  and  would  be  able 
to  make  the  report  by  January  1,  1977, 
as  reported  in  the  select?  committee  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have)  also  given  to  all 
committees  of  the  Houfe  subpena  pow- 
ers so  they  will  not  havt  to  come  to  the 
House  in  specific  instanoes  to  get  subpena 
powers  in  the  conduct  Of  their  business. 
The  select  comnSttee  refcolution  does  not 
do  this;  the  Hansen  resolution  does. 

Fourth,  the  Parliamentarian  would  be 
directed  under  the  terr|is  of  my  resolu- 
tion to  complete  the  conlpilatlon  of  prec- 
edents by  January  1,  ^977,  and  there- 
after to  update  the  precedents  of  the 
House  every  2  years.  Tliere  is  no  similar 
provision  In  the  select  committee  resolu- 
tion; the  Hansen  comihittee  resolution 
is  very  similar,  except  it  places  the  re- 
sponsibility under  thej  Speaker  rather 
than  the  Parliamentarian.  I  made  this 
slight  change  because  tie  Parliamentar- 
ian is  the  one  who  will  have  to  do  the 
work  in  compiling  thes^  precedents,  and 
I  felt  that  this  wa£  thd  proper  place  to 
establish  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  Martin  substitute. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  havie  asked  for  this 
time  in  order  to  indicaite  the  approach 
that  the  majority  side  ojf  the  select  com- 
mittee is  going  to  taka  in  this  matter. 
Basically,  we  seek  the  om>ortunity  to  deal 
with  amendments  to  House  Resolution 
988.  f 

In  other  words,  we  wish  to  dispose  of 
the  Martin  substitute,  I  which  certainly 
Is  a  worthy  piece  of  w^rk,  and  we  wish 
to  dispose  of  the  Htiisen  substitute, 
which  has  some  things  to  recommend  It. 
But  we  believe  that  the  orderly  process 
Is  to  vote  down  the  tw*  substitutes  un- 
less, by  some  miracle,  tiey  are  amended 
so  as  to  be  very  like  House  Resolution 
988,  in  which  case,  of]  course,  all  bets 
would  be  oCf.  I 

We  think  the  orderly  process  is  to  vote 
down  the  substitutes  ^id  then  amend 
House  Resolution  988.  That  resolution  Is, 
after  all,  the  product  oil  a  long  effort  by 
a  well-staffed  commlttA  which  took  Its 
work  seriously.  That  Is  [not  to  say  that 
none  of  the  suggestion^,  even  those  in 
the  Martin  substitute,  m%ht  not  be  viable 
In  the  amendment  stage.! 

There  are  a  number  oi  proposals,  par- 
ticularly in  the  procedumi  section  of  the 
Hansen  proposal,  that  Certainly  will  be 
very  carefully  considerecf  by  the  Members 
of  the  Committee. 

I  do  not  want  this  to 
rigidity.  I  have  said  pi 
other  places,  one  of  theni  being  the  Dem- 
ocratic Caucus,  that  ther*  were  a  number 
of  procedural  proposals  that  seemed  to 
make  a  good  deal  of  sen  le.  I  know  from 
listening  that  there  will  I  e  other  amend- 
ments offered  to  this  Re*lution  988  that 


3e  taken  as  any 
evlously  and  in 


will  get  a  great  deal  of  support.  So  there 
Is  no  rigidity  on  my  part  now  any  more 
than  there  has  been  in  the  past. 

But  I  believe  that  the  House  will  serve 
itself  best  if  it  disposes  of  the  Martin 
substitute  and  the  Hansen  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  in  an  orderly 
and  not  too  quick  a  fashion,  but  not  too 
slow  a  fashion,  either,  and  that  we  pro- 
ceed reasonably  promptly  to  the  matter 
of  perfecting  House  Resolution  988. 

My  only  ambition  from  the  time  this 
matter  was  reported  to  the  House  in 
March  of  this  year  has  been  to  arrive 
at  the  point  where  the  House  had  the 
opportimity  to  make  the  decisions.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  House  will  make  good 
decisions.  I  am  convinced  that  the  House 
and  the  cotintry  need  a  full  and  open 
disciission  on  the  organization  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  we  are 
now  in  a  situation  where  we  can  have 
that  discussion.  I  hope  that  the  matter 
will  proceed  in  an  orderly  and  not  too 
swift  and  not  too  slow  a  fashion,  so  that 
we  may  dispose  of  the  whole  matter 
within  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  long  overdue. 
Twenty-eight  years  is  a  very  long  time 
not  to  change  the  organization  of  an  in- 
stitution that  deals  with  a  world  that  is 
changing,  and  a  society  that  is  changing 
dramatically. 

I  merely  took  this  time  in  order  to 
outline  the  approach  that  we  hope  to 
take.  With  that  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFKBEO  BT  MRS.  SULLIVAN  TO 
THE  AMENDUKNT  orFEBED  AS  A  STJBSTTnrTK 
BT  MR.  MARTIN  OF  NEBRASKA. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  StrruvAN  to 
the  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by 
Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska : 

1.  In  Section  101,  under  "(o)  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries": 

Page  17.  line  13,  In  paragraph  (4) ,  change 
the  period  at  the  end  ot  the  paragraph  to 
a  comma  and  insert  Immediately  thei«c^ter 
the  following:  "and  wUdllfe,  Including  re- 
search, restoration,  refuges  and  conserva- 
tion." 

Page  17,  after  line  16,  Insert  new  para- 
graphs (7),  (8).  (9),  (10),  and  (11).  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(7)  Deep  water  ports. 

"(8)  Panama  Canal  and  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Includ- 
ing administration,  sanitation,  and  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Canal  Zone;  and  interoceanlc 
canals  generally. 

"(9)  Oceanography  and  marine  affairs. 

"(10)  Coastal  zone  management. 

"(11)  National  environmental  policy." 

2.  Under  "(1)  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Environment",  make  the  following  changes: 

Page  9,  lines  18-21,  in  paragraph  (2),  de- 
lete "environmental  policy.",  "coastal  zones,", 
and  "ocean  dumping  and". 

Page  9.  line  23,  in  paragraph  (3),  delete 
"reclamation,  and  deep  water  ports.",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "and  reclamation.". 

Page  10,  lines  ^-S,  delete  paragraph  (6). 

Page  11,  lines  18-19,  under  "(J)  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs',  delete  paragraph 
(11). 

Under  "(r)  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology",  make  the  following  changes: 

Page  19,  Hue  17,  in  paragraph  (4),  change 
the  comma  after  "scholarships"  to  a  period 
and  delete  "and  sea-grant  programs." 


Page  19,  line  18,  In  paragraph  (6),  delete 
"Oceanic  and  atmoqjberlc",  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Atmoephertc". 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  to  the  substitute  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  is  to  re- 
store to  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  the  Jurisdic- 
tions which  were  taken  away  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Committees  In  House 
Resolution  988,  and  the  Martin  proposal. 
Both  the  BoUing  and  the  Martin  pro- 
posal take  away  our  jurisdiction  over 
oceanography,  Panama  and  interoceanlc 
canals,  deepwater  ports,  coastal  zone 
management,  wildlife  and  wildlife  ref- 
uges, and  our  responsibility  over  national 
environmental  policy.  This  stripping 
away  of  almost  60  percent  of  our  historic 
and  traditional  jurisdictional  respon- 
sibilities is  totally  unacceptable.  We  have 
not  wavered  in  our  belief  that  the  trans- 
fer of  these  responsibilities  from  our 
committee  is  a  mistake  and  certainly  is 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  work  of 
the  Congress  or  the  Nation. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
restore  to  our  committee  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  matters  historically  within 
our  committee's  cognizance.  For  example, 
the  Panama  and  interoceanlc  canals  in 
general,  is  really  a  maritime  and  domes- 
tic, rather  than  a  foreign  affairs,  mat- 
ter, and  the  operatlonibf  the  Canal  is  an 
extension  of  the  mercnant  marine  con- 
cept. I  have  argued,  long  and  vehemently 
in  every  forum  available,  including  ar- 
ticles in  the  Congressional  Record  to  the 
effect  that  the  select  committee  recom- 
mendations fractured  our  unified  ocean- 
ography jurisdiction,  and  diffuse  it 
among  several  committees.  Such  diffu- 
sion of  our  cohesive  oceanography  juris- 
diction cannot  be  conceived  of  as  an  im- 
provement. 

As  to  deepwater  ports,  I  cannot  believe 
otherwise  than  that  that  jurisdiction 
properly  belongs  within  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  several  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject were  Introduced  and  referred,  de- 
pending upon  the  acts  they  would 
amend.  The  only  clean  bill,  the  only  bill 
providing  for  a  new  enactment  without 
regard  to  amending  previous  acts,  and 
which  was  referred  entirely  by  subject 
matter,  was  referred  by  the  Speaker  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  Moreover,  this  matter  was 
taken  to  the  House  floor  and  the  House 
clearly  expressed  itself,  by  a  vote  of  174 
to  158.  in  favor  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  version  of  this 
legislation  over  another  committee's 
version.  In  view  of  the  clear  expression 
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of  the  House  by  this  vote,  it  would  be  a 
travesty  to  have  deepwater  ports  put 
anjT.here.  by  any  reform  proposal,  ex- 
cept in  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee. 

Our  committee  has  the  experience,  the 
knowledge  and  the  expertise  over  such 
ocean-related  matters  as  .seabed  mining, 
coastal  zone  management,  ocean  dump- 
ing, sea  grant  college  programs,  and 
marine  mammals.  To  destroy  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee's 
highly  integrated  ocean  approach  and 
diffuse  these  ocean  jurisdictions  to  sep- 
arate and  unrelated  committees  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  and 
does  not  make  any  sense  whatever. 

It  is  a  critical  fact  that  all  the  ocean- 
oriented  jurisdictions  of  our  committee 
tie  in  together  to  form  a  unified  whole. 
For  example,  the  merchant  marine  jmis- 
diction  relates  to  marine  safety  and  to 
marine  vessel  and  personnel  safety  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Coast  Guard,  as  well 
as  to  the  Coast  Guard's  vessel  traffic 
safety  and  pollution  resporLsibilities.  The 
Panama  Canal  is  an  important  link  in 
the  worldwide  marine  transportation 
network  and  is  an  extension  of  the  ma- 
rine traffic,  pilotage,  and  safety  respon- 
sibilities of  the  committee. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  fish  .ipend  some 
part  of  their  life  cycle  in  the  coastal  zone 
regions,  indicating  the  intejiration  of 
the  fisheries  to  the  coastal  zone  aspects 
of  oceanography,  and  80  percent  of  all 
sea  grant  fuiids  are  expended  on  re- 
search in  Ihe  coastal  ione.  The  Boiling 
and  Martin  proiwsals  would  split  these 
programs. 

This  interrelation.sliip  is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  committee '.s  con- 
sideration in  the  last  Congress  of  the 
pioblem  of  ocean  pollution.  To  regulate 
and  control  ocean  pollution,  it  is  funda- 
mentally necessary  to  understand  ocean 
plienomena,  including  the  impact  of 
winds  and  ciu'rents.  the  biological  food- 
chain  of  the  ocean,  the  intermixing  of 
water  and  atmosphere,  and  bottom  to- 
pogi'aphy  as  it  affects  water  movements 
along  the  ocean  floor.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  necessary  to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
•pollutants  on  the  fisheries  resources 
themselves.  Because  of  this  intertwined 
relationship,  the  pi"oblem  was  jointly 
considered  by  our  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  the  Environment,  and  the  legisla- 
tion, the  Marine  Protection,  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  resulted 
from  that  joint  consideration  under  the 
parent  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

Oceanography  concerns  itself  general- 
l.v  with  the  oceans  and  their  phenomena. 
It  deals  with  ocean  components,  ocean 
movements,  the  ocean's  role  in  weather 
effects.  An  understanding  ot  ocean 
phenomena  is  necessary  for  the  best 
utilization  of  marine  transportation, 
reliance  upon  which  made  this  country 
great  and  the  future  support  of  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Nation's 
continued  existence. 

By  whatever  name  we  call  it.  ocean- 
ography plays  a  mandatory  part  in  our 
total  need  to  protect,  to  utilize,  and  to 


manage  the  abimdance  of  resource  op- 
portunities, which  the  oceans  represent. 
As  such,  it  belongs  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  to- 
gether with  its  counterparts,  concerned 
with  ocean  and  marine  affairs  and 
resources  generally. 

Impacting  on  all  the  jurisdictions  of 
the  committee,  such  as  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  Coast  Guard,  oceanography, 
deejjwater  ports  and  canals,  is  the  en- 
vironmental work  and  responsibility  of 
tile  committee.  I  refer  to  the  ocean  in- 
tegration of  our  committee  responsibili- 
ties, to  show  how  they  all  exist  together 
and  form  one  imified  ocean  jurisdiction. 
You  cnnnot  separate  out  the  various 
parts,  such  as  tiie  reform  proposals  do, 
so  that  coastal  zone  management  is  di- 
vorced from  the  fisheries  and  marine 
mammals  separated  from  the  merchant 
marine  and  Coast  Guard,  and  coastal 
!one  management  and  marine  mammals 
separated  from  oceanography  itself. 

As  I  am  sure  the  Members  understand, 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  is  one  unified  ocean-oiiented 
jurisdiction,  with  all  the  various  marine 
and  maritime  jurisdictional  entities 
supcrimjjosed  one  on  the  other  and  inter- 
acting on  each  other.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense  to  tear  apart  this  ccean- 
oriented  fabric  which  already  exists  and 
replace  it  with  disparate  ocean  related 
jurisdictional  responsibilities  which  can 
only  lead  to  chaos  and  confusion  as  far 
PS  the  increasingly  important  ocean  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  are  concerned. 

I  believe  that  the  coordination  and 
comprehensive  consideration  of  ocean 
activities  and  problems,  involving  the 
merchant  marine,  the  Coast  Guard,  fish- 
cries,  deepwater  ports,  Panama  Canal, 
and  ocean  en\'ironment  generally,  should 
continue  to  be  focused  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  as  has 
.always  been  the  case,  and  that  the  at- 
tention of  our  committee  to  this  compre- 
hensive and  critical  area  will  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Nation.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Members  will  permit  our  unified 
ocean-oriented  jurisdiction  to  be  irre- 
sponsibly fractured  and  diffused  to  sepa- 
rate unrelated  entities.  I  hope,  and  be- 
lieve, that  tlie  Members  will  recognize 
tlie  good  work  our  committee  has  done  in 
all  these  ocean-oriented  areas  and  will 
vote  for  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  to  continue  its  work 
in  these  critical  areas.  I  ask  the  Members 
to  vote  in  support  of  my  amendment  so 
that  our  committee  will  remain  intact 
jurisdictionally  to  carry  on  Its  work. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
tlie  gentlewoman,  the  chairman  of  tlie 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Conimil- 
tee,  for  yielding  to  me. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentlewon-.an. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  her  re- 
marks. I  fully  agree.  I  concur  and  I  am 
in  full  support  of  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment. 


Mi-s.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  neld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  would  Uke  to  say  there  is  one  point 
tlie  gentlewoman  in  the  well  has  made 
with  which  I  thoroughly  agree  and  that 
is  in  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Iri  my 
judgment  the  Canal  Zone  is  American 
territoiT  over  which  we  have  sovereignty. 
Therefore.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  mistake  to 
assign  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreigii 
Affairs  becau.se  it  is  not  foreign  «.enitory. 
II  does  not  belong  in  that  committee. 

My  judgment  is  tiiat  the  zone  is  Amer- 
ican territory  so  tliat  in  a  constitutional 
sense  it  would  take  an  act  of  Congress 
and  not  merely  a  concurrence  by  the 
Senate  to  a  treaty  in  order  to  dispose  of 
it  to  a  foreign  country.  Therefore,  wher- 
ever it  belongs,  it  does  not  belong  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  That  sets 
a  bad  precedent  and  on  that  point  I  am 
in  agreement  with  the  gentlewoman  in 
the  well. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, X  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  tJie  amendment  offered 
by  tlie  distingui-shed  and  able  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  would,  if  it  were  to 
be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Martin  sub- 
stitute, set  a  most  seiious  precedent. 
Throughout  the  work  of  both  the  select 
committee  and  also,  I  think,  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  the  work  of  the  Hansen  com- 
mittee, the  Subcommittee  of  the  Caucus, 
it  was  generally  underetood  and  agi-eed 
that  one  had  to  take  a  look  at  matters  as 
a  whole  and  the  effort  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missowi  (Mrs.  Sullivan' 
to,  in  effect,  put  back  in  place  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Maiine  and  Fish- 
eries as  a  whole  in  and  o^  itself  would  be 
a  serious  step  backward.  It  would  be  re- 
gression of  the  fii'st  order. 

What  it  would  do,  for  example,  if  we 
follow  the  logic  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri,  it  would  take  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Environment,  which 
is  in  tlie  Martin  substitute  to  which  this 
amendment  is  offered  and  in  House  Re- 
solution 988,  it  would  take  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Environment. 

Now,  I  know  of  no  single  subject,  no 
single  act  of  the  U.S.  Congress  as  his- 
toric as  tliat  one,  that  is  a  fundamental 
touchstone  of  the  en\'ironmental  policy 
of  this  country.  To  take  it  out  of  tiie 
Committee  on  Environment  and  put  it 
back  in  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  simply  makes  no  sense. 
It  would  strip  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Environment  of  its  very  funda- 
mental key  posture  as  a  committee  deal- 
ing with  energy  and  environment.  To 
take  from  the  Committee  on  Energj-  and 
Enviionment  the  deepwater  ports  about 
which  this  House  has  struggled  for  the 
last  3  years,  at  least,  and  which  also  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  energy  policy  and 
of  our  environment  consideration  and 
put  it  back  in  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
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chant  Marine  and  Fish  ries  would  be  a 
classic  case  of  steppin  g  backward  in 
terms  of  comprehensive  (  ohesive  rational 
public  policy  decisions  i  ►£  tlie  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

So  the  adoption  o;  the  Sullivan 
amendment,  if  we  decide  that  we  like  the 
Martin  amendment  or  d  o  not  like  it.  If 
we  like  the  Hansen  amen  iment  or  do  not 
like  it,  the  adoption  cf  the  Sullivan 
amendment  completely  legates,  in  fact, 
it  completely  usurps  the  i  iffort  to  provide 
a  comprehensive,  cohesiv  ;  policy,  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  S  ^tes. 

The  Sullivan  amendment  would  be 
wrong  substantively.  Il  v.  wrong  from  a 
policy  standpoint  and  it  vould  establish 
the  precedent  that  appar<  intly  public  in- 
terest is  to  be  subverted  b  t  private  inter- 
ests. Now,  that  is  what  th  s  issue  is  going 
to  be  on  this  amendment  when  we  get 
to  it. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  rhainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisco  i:,in.  Of  course, 
I  yield  to  the  author  of  t  le  amendment. 
Mrs.  SUIXIVAN.  May  I  remind  the 
gentleman  that,  in  the  first  place,  back 
on  December  7,  1973.  tht  Boiling  select 
committee's  tentative  recommendations 
abolished  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  House  iResoIution  988. 
introduced  by  the  sele(  t  committee  in 
March  1974,  restricted  our  committee 
with  jurisdiction  over  m  jrchant  marine, 
Coast  Guard,  and  fish  ?ries  and  took 
away  the  jurisdiction.'  I  mentioned 
above. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi;  cons  in.  No,  not 
in  February:  that  was  i,  tentative  pro- 
posal made  in  December,  which  was  then 
subject  to  a  relatively  lor  g  and  extensive 
debate  and  discussion  v  ithin  tlie  Con- 
gress and  V.  ithin  the  seh  rt  committee.  I 
happened  to  favor  abolishing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Mirine  and  Fish- 
eries. I  lost  on  that  vote. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  u  iderstand:  but 
when  we  talk  about  the  landmark  En- 
vironmental Pohcy  Act  m.  1969,  for  ex- 
ample, when  we  talk  a|)out  the  deep- 
water  ports,  and  when  jwe  talk  about 
oceanography  in  generalJwe  must  realize 
that  those  acts  originated  in  our  com- 
mittee and  they  were  t^ditional  juris- 
dictions tliat  were  alreat^  historically  in 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  those  bill  j' 
been  referred  to  our  con 
time  again  over  the  years 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wis( 
to  the  distinguished  gei 
Committee  on  Merchj 
Fisheries,  I  think  none, 
thing  away  from  tlie  wirk  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  M  irine  and  Fish- 
eries. I  personally  woulc  give  tlie  gentle- 
woman high  marks  for  tl  e  fine  leadership 
she  has  given;  but  nov  we  arc  talking 
about  something  very  different.  What 
this  House  has  to  undei  stand  and  what 
this  committee  has  to  ur  derstand,  wc  are 
not  dealing  with  the  C(»imittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Pishe  ies  as  it  has  been 
established. 

What  we  are  now  de:  ,ling  with  is  the 
question  of  what  are  th  i  implications  to 
the  House  as  an  institu  ion  if,  when  we 
have  created  an  energy  i  nd  environment 
committee,  we  then  take  iway  from  it  the 
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very  guts  of  the  environmental  policy.  If 
we  create  the  committee  whose  function 
and  focus  will  be  the  trade-off  and  bal- 
ancing the  perspectives  of  our  energy 
ccmcerns  and  environmental  concerns, 
and  take  out  of  that  decpwater  ports 
and  national  environmental  policy  to  go 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  we  have  eflfectlvely 
and  totally  wiped  out  that  committee. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin was  allowed  Xc  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  a.sk  this:  The  select  com- 
mittee reform  proposal.  House  Resolu- 
tion 988,  the  gentleman  speaks  of,  was 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  10  people, 
the  10  select  cojnmittee  members.  But,  we 
liave  .39  members  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  who  do 
not  agree,  and  we  have  other  Members 
of  Congress  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
opinions  of  the  10  select  committee  mem- 
bers. Tiiis  is  what  we  are  trying  to  bring 
to  the  .surface  now.  We  are  merely  at- 
tempting to  express  the  views  of  other 
Members  concerning  the  retention  of 
.unisdictiona  of  our  committee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
what  is  his  rationale  for  taking  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  Panama 
Can  il  out  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries — and  remember, 
this  is  tlie  transiting  of  ships  from  one 
ocean  to  another — you  propose  to  take 
it  out  of  its  existing  place  and  give  it  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee?  Why? 
Why  to  tlio  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  answer  briefly  as  to  why 
I  think  it  should  be  transferred.  Because, 
clearly,  it  does  involve  our  relationship 
v.ith  another  country,  in  spite  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana's  plea  that  this 
is  American  territory.  I  happen  to  think 
it  is  more  deeply  involved  in  a  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  as  a  Na- 
tion and  the  nation  of  Panama.  There- 
fore, it  appropriately  belongs  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri,  that  deflects  what 
I  think  is  a  far  more  important  part  of 
the  effect  of  the  Sullivan  amendment. 
Lots  of  people  might  have  views  about 
tlie  Panama  Canal,  but  let  us  understand 
that  if  we  adopt  the  amendment,  we  have 
gutted  the  Energy  and  Environment 
Committee  and  established  a  procedure 
that  will  come  back  to  haunt  lis. 

From  that  standpoint,  the  Sullivan 
amendment  is  wrong.  It  would  do  a  dis- 
service to  the  effect  of  the  Boiling  res- 
olution. If  we  take  out  environmental 
policy,  we  have  forsaken  any  capability 
of  dealing  with  energy  and  environment 
lui  a  whole. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  gentleman  says 
il  is  gutting  the  suggested  Committee  on 


JUnergy  and  the  Environment.  That  is 
just  a  proposed  committee,  but  his  res- 
olution, H.R.  988,  has  already  gutted  the 
real  work  and  activities  of  the  unified 
ocean-oriented  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  gentlewoman's  per- 
siiective  on  that,  I  respectfully  disagree, 
and  hope  the  Sullivan  amendment  i.~  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chauman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  before 
us,  and  all  amendments,  particularly 
those  dealing  with  jurisdictional  changes 
have  to  be  viewed  against  the  basic  docu- 
ment which  this  House  Is  considering, 
whicli  is  House  Resolution  988,  and  the 
effect  upon  that  document,  upon  that 
proposal. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
pointed  out,  that  proposal,  among  other 
things,  attempts  to  place  some  major  na- 
tional policy  considerations  in  certain 
committees  where  they  are  combined. 
Tills  is  what  we  have  done  In  tlie  Energj' 
and  Environment  Committee.  Some  of 
the  matters  which  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  proposes  to  change  would  be 
taken  av.ay  from  that  Energy  and  En- 
vironment Committee  and  would  be 
placed  In  another  committee.  This  would 
upset  the  concept  of  attempting  to  com- 
bine these  nationally  Important  matters. 

When  we  look  at  the  whole  question 
of  jurisdiction,  with  few  exceptions  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  proposal  in 
House  Resolution  988  is  much  like  a  jig- 
saw puzzle.  If  we  take  pieces  out,  it  does 
not  make  a  complete  picture.  Now,  it 
makes  a  complete  picture,  and  if  these 
pieces  are  removed,  it  certainly  does  not 
make  a  complete  picture. 

A  second  effort  of  House  Resolution 
988  was  to  attempt  to  create  relatively 
equal  committees.  If  the  matters  of 
wildlife,  deepwater  ports,  coastal  zone 
management,  national  environmental 
policy,  all  of  which  imder  House  Resolu- 
tion 988  are  in  environment  and  energy, 
are  taken  out,  then  unless  they  are 
replaced  by  something,  this  changes  the 
equilibrium  that  the  committee  at- 
tempted to  make  by  trying  to  create  these 
committees  essentially  equal. 

From  both  of  those  standpoints — and 
I  think  we  are  going  to  hear  this  again 
and  again  today — It  imbalances  the  pic- 
ture and,  therefore,  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point,  also,  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Having 
been  a  practicing  meteorologist  for  some 
20  years  before  coming  to  this  Congrei^s. 
one  of  the  problems  we  have  had  in  the 
past  is  the  separation  of  oceanography 
from  meteorology.  They  are  very,  very 
closely  allied,  even  In  the  national  offices 
of  NOAA.  They  are  together.  It  Is  vital 
that  they  be  considered  together.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  In  House  Resolution 
988  that  the  two  sciences  would  be  prop- 
erly placed  under  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 
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Mr.  MEEIDS.  They  are  primarily  re- 
search and,  therefore,  they  are  put  in 
the  Science  Committee  where  the  rest 
of  that  research  capability  is  combined. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  That  is  correct. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  THOMPSON  OF  NEW 
JEKSET  TO  THE  AMENDMrNT  IN  THE  NATURE 
OF  A  SUBSIITDTE  OFTERtD  BY  MRS  HANSEN  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  THo%rF'.soN  of 
New  Jersey  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington:  On  page  79,  after  line  14  strike 
out  all  that  follows  throujjh  page  86.  line  11. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  minority  party  on  any  such 
standing  committee  is  entitled,  upon  request 
of  a  majority  of  such  minority,  to  one-third 
of  the  funds  provided  for  the  appoiniinent  of 
committee  staff  pursuant  to  each  primary  or 
additional  expense  re.-iolution.  Ficm  the  funds 
provided  to  the  minority  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  ranking  minority  party 
member  of  each  full  committee  shall  provide 
the  ranking  member  on  each  standing  sub- 
committee of  the  committee  a  sitm  of  money 
not  to  exceed  75'';  of  the  maximum  .salary  al- 
lowable for  committee  staff  to  be  u?ed  by  the 
ranking  member  on  eacli  subooniinittee  to 
appoint  at  least  one  professional  staff  per- 
son. The  committee  shall  appouit  any  per- 
son so  selected  whose  ciiaracter  and  quail- 
cations  are  acceptable  to  a  majoiicy  of  the 
committee.  If  the  committee  determines  that 
the  character  and  qualifications  oi  any  per- 
son so  selected  are  unacceptrtb'.e  lo  the  com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  the  minority  party 
members  may  select  other  persons  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  committee  to  the  staff  until 
such  appointment  is  made.  Each  staff  mem- 
ber appointed  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
be  assigned  to  such  commit lee  business  as 
the  minority  party  members  of  the  commit- 
tee consider  advisable. 

"Committee  Staffs 

"6.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (2i  of 
this  paragraph  and  paragraph  (f)  of  this 
clause,  each  standing  committee  may  ap- 
point, by  majority  vote  of  the  committee,  not 
more  than  eighteen  professional  staff  mem- 
bers. Each  professional  staff  member  ap- 
pointed under  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
a.'islgned  to  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  party  member  of  such  connnittee, 
as  the  committee  considers  advisable. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (fj  of  this 
clause,  whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority 
party  members  of  a  standing  committee  (ex- 
cept the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct)  so  request,  not  more  than  six  per- 
sons may  be  selected,  by  majority  vote  of  the 
minority  party  members,  for  appointment  by 
the  committee  as  profess^ional  staff  members 
from  among  the  number  authorized  by  sub- 
paragraph (1)  of  this  paragraph.  The  com- 
mittee shall  appoint  any  persons  so  selected 
whose  character  and  qualifications  are  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  of  the  committee.  If 
the  committee  determines  that  the  charac- 
ter and  qualifications  of  any  person  so  .se- 
lected are  unacceptable  to  the  committee,  a 
majority  of  the  minority  party  members  may 
select  other  persons  for  appointment  by  the 
committee  to  the  professional  staff  until 
such  appointment  Is  made.  Each  professional 
staff  member  appointed  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  assigned  to  such  conMnlttee 
business  as  the  minority  party  members  of 
the  committee  consider  advisable. 

"(3)  The  professional  staff  members  of 
each  standing  committee — 

"(A)  shall  be  appointed  on  a  pcrmai'.ent 
•basis,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  .sex,  or 


age,  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  respective  positions; 

"(B)  shall  not  engage  in  any  work  other 
than  committee  business;  and 

"(C)  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  committee  business. 

"(4)  Services  of  the  professional  staff 
members  of  each  standing  committee  may  be 
terminated  by  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

"(.5)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  thi.s  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriat  ions. 

•'(b)(1)  The  clerical  staff  of  each  stand- 
ing committee  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
twelve  clerks,  to  be  attached  to  the  office  of 
the  chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority  party 
member,  and  to  tlie  professional  staff,  as  the 
committee  considers  advisable.  Subject  to 
subp.'xragraph  (2)  of  this  paragraph  and  par- 
agraph ( f )  of  this  clause,  Xixo  clerical  staff 
shall  be  appointed  by  majority  \Oie  of  the 
committee,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex, 
or  age.  Except  as  provided  by  subparagraph 
(2)  of  this  paragraph,  the  clerical  staff  shall 
handle  committee  correspondence  and  sten- 
ographic work  both  lor  the  committee  staff 
and  for  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority party  member  on  matters  related  to 
committee  work. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (f)  of  this 
clause,  whenever  a  majority  of  the  minority 
party  members  of  a  standing  committee  (ex- 
cept the  Committee  oa  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct)  so  request,  four  persons  may  be 
.selected,  by  majority  vote  of  the  minority 
party  members,  for  appointment  by  the  com- 
mittee to  positions  on  the  clerical  staff  from 
among  the  niunber  cf  clerks  authorized  by 
subparagraph  (1)  of  this  paragraph.  The 
committee  shall  appoint  to  those  positions 
any  person  so  selected  whose  character  and 
qualifications  are  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  If  the  committee  deter- 
mines that  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  any  person  so  selected  are  unacceptable 
to  the  committee,  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority party  members  may  select  other  per- 
sons for  appointment  by  the  committee  to 
the  position  involved  on  the  clerical  staff 
tmtil  such  appointment  is  made.  Each  clerk 
appointed  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
handle  committee  correspondence  and  sten- 
ographic work  for  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  for  any  members 
of  the  professional  staff  appointed  under 
subparagraph  (2)  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
claiise  on  matters  related  to  committee  work. 

"(3)  Services  of  the  clerical  staff  members 
of  each  standing  committee  may  be  termi- 
nated by  majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

"(4)  The  foregoing  provision  of  this  para- 
graph do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

■■(c)  Each  employee  on  the  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  on  the  clerical 
staff,  of  each  standing  committee,  is  en- 
titled to  pay  at  a  single  per  annum  gross 
rate,  to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman,  which  does 
not  exceed  the  highest  rate  of  basic  pay.  as 
in  effect  from  time  to  time,  of  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  in  section  5316  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

•■(d)  Subject  to  appropriations  hereby  au- 
thorized, the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
may  appoint  such  staff,  in  addition  to  the 
clerk  thereof  and  assistants  for  the  minority, 
as  It  determines  by  majority  vote  to  be  neces- 
sary, such  personnel,  other  than  minority 
assistants,  to  possess  such  qualifications  as 
the  conunittee  may  prescribe. 

"(e>  No  committee  shall  appoint  to  its 
staff  any  experts  or  othjr  personnel  detailed 
or  assigned  from  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government,  except  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(f)  If  a  reqttest  for  the  appointment  of 
a  minority  professional  staff  member  under 
p;».rajMaph    (a),  or  a  minority  clerical  staff 


member  under  paragraph  (b),  Ls  made  when 
no  vacancy  exists  to  which  that  appointment 
may  be  made,  the  committee  nevertheless 
shall  appoint,  under  paragraph  (a)  or  para- 
graph (b),  as  applicable,  the  person  selected 
by  the  minority  and  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  per.son  so  appointed  shall  serve 
as  an  additional  member  of  the  professional 
Staff  or  the  c'erical  stait,  as  the  case  may  be. 
of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contisigent  fund,  until  such  a  vacancy  (other 
than  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  head  of 
the  piofessioiial  staff,  by  whatever  title  des- 
ignated) c/ccurs.  at  which  time  that  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  appointed  to 
thai  vacancy.  If  such  vacancy  occurs  on  the 
professional  staff  when  seven  or  more  per- 
son.s  have  been  so  appohited  who  are  eligible 
to  nil  that  vacancy,  a  majority  of  the  minor- 
ity party  members  shall  designate  which  of 
those  persons  shall  fill  that  vacancy. 

■■(g)  Each  stafl"  member  appointed  pur- 
suant to  a  request  by  minority  party  mem- 
bers under  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
clause,  and  each  staff  member  appointed  to 
assist  mincrity  parly  members  of  a  commit- 
tee pursuant  to  an  expense  resolution  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ta)  or  (b)  of  clause  5. 
shall  be  accorded  equitable  treatment  with 
respect  to  the  fixing  of  his  or  her  rate  of  pay. 
the  a.sslgnment  to  him  or  her  of  work  facil- 
ities, and  the  accessibility  to  him  or  her  of 
commiicee  records. 

■■(h)  Paragraphs  (at  and  (b)  of  this  clause 
shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  professional  or  cler- 
ical staff  members  of  a  committee  pursuant 
to  a  request  under  either  of  sxich  paragraph.": 
by  tlie  minority  party  members  of  tliht  com- 
mittee if  six  or  more  professional  staff  mem- 
bers or  four  or  more  clerical  staff  members, 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (a)(1)  or  para- 
graph (b)  (1)  of  this  clause.  a«  the  case  may 
be.  -vvho  are  satisfactory  to  a  majority  of 
the  minority  party  members,  are  otherwise 
assigned  to  assist  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers. 

■■(il  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (a)(2) 
and  (b)(2),  a  committee  may  employ  non- 
partisan staff,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
com.niiitee  staff  designated  exclusively  for 
the  majority  or  minority  party,  upon  an 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  majority  party  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  minority  party. 

"(J)  Each  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  within  fifteen  days  after 
Decembfr  31  and  June  30  of  each  y^ear  the 
name,  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each 
peiflon  employed  by  such  committee  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  such  report,  and  shall  make  an  ac- 
counting of  funds  made  available  to  and  ex- 
pended by  such  committee  or  subcommittee 
during  such  period;  and  such  Information 
when  reported  shall  be  pi.blished  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read,  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
not  had  the  amendment  read.  We  do 
not  Icnow  what  it  contains. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  be  glad  to  explain  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  unanimous-con- 
sent request  was  tliat  it  be  considered  as 
read.  That  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  essence  of  this  amend- 
ment is  what  I  think  to  be  a  reasonable 
compi^omise  with  that  language  in  the 
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Boiling  bill.  Tliis  is  an  a|nendment,  how- 
ever, to  H.R.  1248.  1 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebikska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemai  i  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  N  ;w  Jersey.  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebiaska.  Could  the 
gentleman  advise  us  as  tp  what  page  and 
what  line  the  amendmeat  is  on? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  ^ew  Jersey.  Yes. 
Page  79,  after  line  14.      1 

The  effect  of  this  aoiendment  is  to 
accept  the  select  comiiittee's  proposal 
for  the  increase  in  stat  itory  staff  as  it 
is.  The  language  .says  th  ;  minority  party 
on  any  such  standing  committee  is  en- 
titled, upon  request  of  a  najority  of  such 
minority,  to  one-third  o  '  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  appointm^  iit  of  committee 
staff,  pursuant  to  each  i  irimary  or  addi- 
tional expense  resolutic  i. 

"Prom  the  funds" — an  1  this  is  the  only 
new  language — "providee  to  the  minority, 
pursuant  to  the  precedi  ig  sentence,  the 
ranking  minority  party :  nember  of  each 
full  committee  shall  pro  ide  the  ranking 
member  on  each  standing  subcommittee 
of  the  committee  a  sum  Df  money  not  to 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  inaximum  salary 
allowable  for  committee  staff  to  be  used 
by  the  ranking  membe  ■  on  each  sub- 
committee to  appoint  a  i  lea.st  one  pro- 
fessional staff  person." 

Here  is  the  effect  of  t  lis  r>inenilmfiit: 

We  agree  that  the  sui2  jestion  that  the 
statutory  staffs  be  increased  Iro-.n  their 
present  size  to  thase  c  escribed  earlier 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wasliinglon  to 
a  total  professional  and  clerical  staff  to 
be  divided  20  and  10;  in  other  words, 
one-third  from  the  mino  -ity. 

In  addition  thereto,  f  om  the  investi- 
gative funds  the  Se  ect  Committee 
changes  the  traditional  language.  "In- 
vestigatory funds" — it  Is  just  a  matter  of 
semantics — to  'primary '  )r  additional  ex- 
pense resolution."  It  is  ;he  same  thing. 

This  means  that  if  th  s  amendment  in 
the  Hansen  bill  is  adoj  ted,  the  Boiling 
language  with  respect  t'  •  the  number  of 
statutory  staff  is  accen  ed.  In  addition 
thereto,  when  the  comi  ilttee  chairman 
and  the  ranking  niembi  r  prepare  their 
budget  for  their  commit  ,ee  for  the  year, 
they  include  in  that  r  <jue.sted  budget 
sufficient  moneys  to  pro  /Ide  each  rank- 
ing member  of  a  subcom  nittee — in  other 
words,  each  minority  rai  iking  member — 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
top  statutory  allowance  which  at  thi.s 
moment  would  be  $27,0  lO  for  a  profes- 
sional staff  person  foi  each  ranking 
member  of  each  standir  i  subcommittee. 

This,  in  fact,  will  ha  ve  the  effect  of 
conceding.  In  effect,  th<  argument  fre- 
quently made  by  my  fri  !nd,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  that 
the  committees  are  und^staffed  and  the 
minority  is  understaffedj  and  it  will  add 
thereto  a  professional  stiff  person. 

Keep  in  mind  that  unjder  the  present 
Democratic  Caucus  rulei,  the  chairman 
of  each  subcommittee  isj  entitled  to  one 
professional  person  on  ms  staff,  but  the 
minority  is  not  so  entitled.  Under  this, 
the  majority  would  ha^e  20  of  the  30 
statutory  staff  members,)the  minority  10, 
to  be  controlled  by  theichairman  or  by 
the  ranking  member  aild  the  chairman 


of  the  committee,  subject,  however,  of 
course,  to  the  rules  of  the  committee.  In 
addition  thereto,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  each  subcommittee  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  staff  person,  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  so-called  Investigative  funds  of  the 
committee. 

This  spreads  the  workload  to  precLscly 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  in  large  measure,  until  the  second  per- 
fecting st3ge,  done  by  the  subcommittees, 
ill  the  subcommittees,  and  that  i.s  where 
the  professional  staff  is  needed,  the  addi- 
tional professional  staff,  in  addition,  of 
cour,«e,  to  the  increase  in  the  overall 
number  of  the  statutory  staff  under  the 
Boiling  proposals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pmendmont  is  sim- 
ple, it  is  equitable,  it  is  fair,  it  is  over- 
due, ond  it  is  in  my  judgment  totally 
justified. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairmaii,  will  the 
g'-ntl-rnan  yield? 

Mr.  THOr.lPSON  of  N-w  Jersey.  I  yield 
1o  the  genUemap  from  Micliigan. 

Mr.  OHAliA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  w'ill  respond  to  this  question, 
I  want  to  understand  this: 

The  gentleman's  amendment  on  staff- 
ing would  make  the  Hansen  proposal 
exactly  like  the  Boiling  proposal,  except 
that  his  amendment  would  guarantee 
that  ranking  subcommittee  members 
v.ould  each  be  able  to  appoint  at  least 
one  staff  member — from  among  the 
number  that  they  are  given  by  the  Boil- 
ing proposal;  right? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No. 
The  subcommittee  ranking  membei-s 
would  be  entitled  to  one  professional 
.■^taff  person  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  in- 
vestigative funds.  This  Vvou'.d  not  touch 
the  ."^o-cailed  Boiling  proposal  for  20  aiid 
10  staff  members. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQCIRY 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Cliairinan,  I 
have  a  parliamei\tary  inquiiy. 

The  CHAIRMvVN.  The  gentleman  will 
stat«  his  parliamentary-  inquiry. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  correctly  that  the  Thompson 
amendment  is  to  the  Hansen  substitute, 
and  that  no  other  amendment  would  be 
in  order  to  that  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  mitil  the  Thompson 
amendment  is  voted  upon? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  inform  the  gentleman  that  he  is  cor- 
rect. No  additional  amendments  to  the 
Hansen  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  are  in  order  until  the  Tliomp- 
son  amendment  is  voted  on. 

Further,  the  Chair  would  like  to  advise 
the  gentleman  that  no  additional 
amendments  to  the  Martin  substitute  are 
in  order  until  the  Sullivan  amendment  is 
voted  upon. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  another  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  I  be  protected  in  supporting  the 
Sullivan  amendment  If  I  should  wait 
and  postpone  asking  for  recognition  un- 


til after  the  Thompson  amendment  has 
been  disposed  of? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  hke 
to  Inform  the  gentleman  that  he  has  a 
choice  but  that  he  can  at  this  time  debate 
the  Sullivan  amendment,  and  the  Chair 
would  recognize  the  gentleman  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  Cliair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  slnke  the  requisite  number  ot 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Sullivan 
amendment.  I  have  heard  the  argument 
against  it  to  the  effect  that  there  had 
been  an  attempt  to  balance  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  various  committees,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  this  was  accomplished  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  original  Boiling  re- 
port, which  completely  eliminated  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

However,  the  present  provisions  of  the 
Bcllin?!  resolution  and  of  the  Martin  sub- 
stitute are  not  to  eliminate  that  commil- 
t"e  but  to  reduce  its  jurisdiction  to  a 
narrow  and  specific  area. 

The  worst  of  all  worlds  is  to  create  o 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  that  deals  almost  solely  with 
merchant  marine  matters  and  that  is 
subject,  therefore,  to  the  pressures  of  a 
single  special  interest  on  that  committee, 
and  which  deprives  that  committee  of  its 
broad  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  ocean- 
ography. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  think  that  the  pro- 
vi-sicns  of  tlie  Martin  substitute  and  cl 
the  Boiling  resolution  w  ith  respect  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  constitute  the  most  vulnerable 
point  in  both. 

Now,  whatever  we  think  about  the 
Martin  substitute  or  the  Boiling  resolu- 
tion, it  .seems  to  me  we  should  agree  to 
t!ie  Sullivan  amendment,  brlnghig  back 
into  that  committee  a  sufficiently  broad 
jurisdiction  so  that  the  committee  is  net 
dealing  with  ju-st  a  single,  narrow  spe- 
cial interest  as  bait  to  the  lobby  to 
control  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Surely. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
that  I  may  understand  the  point  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  making,  is  the 
gentleman  oppased  to  the  Thompson 
amendment  which  we  are  basically  con- 
sidering now  ? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  No.  If  the  gentleman 
w  ould  listen 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  just  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  the  gentleman  did  not  oppose 
the  Thompson  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  not  speaking 
on  the  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  amend- 
ment at  all.  There  are  two  matters  be- 
fore the  body  at  the  present  time,  and 
they  are  both  subject  to  debate  in  the 
peculiar  parliamentary  situation  we  find 
ourselves  in. 

So  I  should  like  to  close  by  stating  Uiat 
the  Sullivan  amendment  simply  gives 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  that  jurisdiction  which  It 
has  honorably  exercised  for  many  years, 
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and  wlilch  Is  a  part  of  its  basic  jurisdic- 
tion.        

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'•entleman  yield? 

"  Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  KentQCky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gmtleman  from  Texas 
for  the  statement  he  has  made,  and  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  In  support  of 
his  stat^nent  In  favor  of  the  Sullivan 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man will  not  let  his  time  expire  without 
reito'atlng  the  fact  that  the  SulUvan 
amendment  will  return  the  Jiulsdlctlon 
over  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
And  that  to  follow  the  actions  of  the 
Boiling  or  the  Hansen  or  the  Martin  rec- 
ommendations would  be  turning  it  over 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affah-s, 
which  would  mean  just  about  turning  it 
over  to  the  State  Department,  which 
would  be  just  about  the  same  thing  as 
giving  It  away. 

I  believe  that  tloat  needs  to  be  reaf- 
firmed in  connection  with  the  gentle- 
man's ronarks. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  effect  of  the  Sullivan  amend- 
ment would  be,  of  course,  to  restore  the 
jurisdiction  that  the  committee  has  al- 
ways exercised. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi".  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Sullivan  amendment.  I  listened 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Stxiger)  as  he  repeatedly  talked 
about  taking  a  step  backward.  A  step 
backward  from  what?  The  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  still  has  juris- 
diction over  the  Panama  Canal,  and  it 
has  not  taken  a  step  backward  from 
anything. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  overzealousness 
of  those  who  support  this  alleged  reform 
legislation.  Evidently,  they  believe  that  a 
step  backward  is  a  refusal  to  support  anj' 
so-called  reform  they  propose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  time  in  the  Con- 
gress I  have  sen'ed  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine,  and  I  now  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Panama  Canal  could  be  bargained  away 
at  a  cocktail  party  over  at  the  State  De- 
partment if  jurisdiction  of  canal  affairs 
is  turned  over  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  would  not  go  that  far.  But 
anything  is  possible  around  here  these 
days. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  they  will  be 
making  a  grave  mistake  to  take  from  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  Juris- 
diction over  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Panama  Canal.  Leave  that 
iurisdicticm  where  it  belongs — in  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
lishcries. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son) a  question  in  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment he  has  offered,  if  the  gentleman 
is  on  the  floor. 

As  I  understand  his  amendment,  Mr. 


Chairman,  it  provides  for  one-third 
staffing  for  the  minority,  wluch,  imder 
\ht  committee  resolution  and  also  imder 
my  resolution  would  be  Increased  from 
the  current  12  to  30  members  as  the  of- 
ficial members  of  the  staff.  Then,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  if  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  correctly — and  I  am 
just  speaking  about  the  minority  side — 
the  ranking  member  on  the  committee 
and  the  rankhig  subcommittee  members 
up  to  a  total  of  six  would,  in  addition  to 
this  one-third  staffing,  also  receive  one 
professional  assistant  in  their  duties  un- 
der the  committee:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If 
the  gentleman  wiU  yield.  I  will  restate  it. 
Tlie  proposal  by  the  Select  Committee  Is 
that  the  statutory  staff  be  hicreased  to 
a  total  of  30  persons,  20  to  the  majority, 
10  to  the  minority.  In  addition  thereto, 
the  ranking  subcommittee  member 
would  be  entitled,  out  of  the  Investigative 
moneys,  one  professional  staff  person  of 
his  or  her  choice  up  to  the  six  subcom- 

Ml-.  MARTIN  of  Nebi-aska.  Right.  I 
imderstand  perfectly.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  So, 
iu  effect  we  are  broadening  the  amount 
of  moneys  available  to  the  mlnoi-lty  in 
this  way.  there  being  147  subcommit- 
tees. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation.  I  am 
glad  that  he  clarified  his  amendment. 
I  do  thank  him  for  his  generosity  to  our 
mliaorlty.  I  must,  however.  Mr.  Chah'- 
man,  from  a  standpoint  of  fairness  and 
from  a  standpoint  of  thrift,  object  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  beUeve  that 
awarding  the  minority  one-third  of  the 
general  staffing  of  a  committee,  both 
clerical  and  professional,  is  adequate, 
and  I  do  oppose  the  addition  of  up  to  six 
additional  professional  staff  members  for 
the  cliairmen  of  the  various  subcom- 
mittees. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chah-man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  I  tmderstand  the  gentleman,  he 
thanks  me  for  my  generosity,  but  in  ef- 
fect he  is  saying  that  he  objects  to  my 
amendment.  The  effect  of  his  objection 
would  be  to  limit  the  minority  to  a  total 
of  10  staff  persons  and  would  deny  to  the 
ranking  minority  subcommittee  chair- 
man any  professional  staff  except  as  as- 
signed by  the  ranking  minority  member 
to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  But  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  In- 
creases provided  in  both  my  resolution 
and  the  select  committee  resolution 
would  increase  the  professional  staff  for 
a  committee  from  6  to  18,  and  one-third 
of  that  is  6,  so  the  minonty  would  have 
6  professional  staff  members. 

Wliat  the  gentleman  is  proposing  Is 
six  additional  professional  staff  members 
for  the  minority  over  that  six.  I  think  we 
are  going  a  little  bit  too  far  in  exi>ending 


Uie  taxpayei-s'  funds,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  should  take  two  or  tliree  leaps  all  at 
one  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  triple  the  minority 
to  that  extent,  I  am  pei'fectly  amenable 
to  that,  but  I  am  ti-jing  to  help  the  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebra^a.  I  tliink  it  is 
perfectly  equitable  and  fair  that  the  mi- 
nority have  one-third,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  go  beyond  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  ChahTnan,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  my  good  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska*  that  he 
wants  to  disallow  a  minority  member, 
tlie  ranking  minority  member  of  a  sub- 
committee, this  kind  of  reasonable  staff- 
ing? The  gentleman  has  been  one  of 
those  who  has  been  a  champion  of  Im- 
pro\ing  the  minority  staff  positions. 
Does  he  now  wish  to  change  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Mabxih 
of  Nebraska  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  In  reply  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  California,  I  would 
simply  state  that  the  one-third  minority 
staffing  which  is  provided,  as  I  have  al- 
ready pohited  out,  in  both  the  commit- 
tee's resolution  and  my  resolution,  would 
provide  the  minority  with  six  profession- 
al staff  members,  and  they  could  be  as- 
signed in  the  subcommittees  according 
to  whatever  the  majority  or  minority 
members  wished. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
placed  an  entirely  wi-ong  interpretation 
upon  my  remarks.  I  again  reiterate  I  do 
oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  Is 
attempting  to  do,  which  is  to  give  to  the 
minority  one- third  staff  of  the  i)erma- 
nent  staff  and  one-third  of  the  funds 
which  will  be  in  effect  expended  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  each  sub- 
committee of  the  lAvestigative  staff.  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Would  the  gentleman  repeat  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  L,  the  gentleman  at- 
tempting to  get  one-third  of  the  increase 
in  staff  of  the  permanent  staff,  the  statu- 
toi-y  staff  to  the  minority  and  one-thiid 
of  the  sums  m  effect  to  be  controlled  by 
the  lauking  muiority  members  of  each 
sub.'-omniittee? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No; 
the  gentleman  is  not  trying  to  do  that. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  say- 
ing he  finds  himself  in  agieement  with 
the  increase  in  statutory  staff  as  recom- 
mended by  the  select  committee. 

In  addition  thereto,  out  of  investiga- 
tive funds,  each  raxJcing  minority  sub- 
committee member  shall  be  oitltled  to 
a  professional  position  at  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  top  statutory 
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sum.  The  distinction  Is,  If  I  may  complete 
the  explanation,  that  under  the  Boiling 
proposition  the  entire  aniount  of  investi- 
gative funds  would  be  dumped  Into  the 
lap  of  the  ranking  minority  member  who 
would  get  one- third  of  it, 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  understand  the  ration- 
ale. I  understand  what  the  gentleman 
is  attempting  to  do.  Urifortunately  his 
amendment  does  not  doj  what  he  is  at- 
tempting to  do.  Since  he  amends  the 
Hansen  committee  repori,  or  House  Res- 
olution 1248,  he  simply  aids  that  portion 
to  the  investigative  st£^  wliich  he  is 
talking  about  and  does  n6t  pick  up.  as  in 
Hoase  Resolution  988,  jlhe  permanent 
.«^tafT  increases  which  'are  contained 
therein,  so  the  effect  of  |ii3  amendment 
would  be  only  to  carry  Ithat  one-third 
increase  in  funding  for  the  minority  of 
the  investigative  staff  ancj  not  to  increase 
the  permanent  staff,  as  Hbuse  Resolution 
988  does,  from  6  to  18  jTor  the  profes- 
.•iional  staff  and  6  to  12  jfor  the  clerical 
staff.  He  does  not  do  thai  in  liis  amend- 
ment, i 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  N^  Jersey.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  furtjier,  perhaps  the 
amendment  should  hav^  been  reported 
in  full.  If  the  gentleman 'will  refer  him- 
self to  page  67,  line  10,1  the  committee 
staff  in  the  committee's  resolution,  that 
language  is  all  included! in  my  amend- 
ment and  therefore  tke  gentleman's 
statement  unfortunately!  is  inaccurate. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Unfortunately  i:  is  not 
Included  in  the  gentlemim's  amendment 
which  is  an  amendment, "to  House  Reso- 
lution 1248  and  not  HAuse  Resolution 
988. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Nefe-  Jersey.  No;  it 
is  not.  I 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chkirman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wishrto  address  my- 
self to  the  question  of  status.  In  the  name 
of  reform  we  are  just  m^aking  a  hell  of 
a  lot  of  trouble  for  all  0f  us.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  original  rtansen  commit- 
tee. I  was  the  only  comn^ittee  chairman 
on  that  committee.  Most  of  the  mem- 
bers were  subcommittee  Chairmen;  so  a 
motion  was  made  within  that  committee 
that  each  subcommittee  Jwould  be  per- 
mitted to  appoint  a  staff  niember.  I  would 
not  agree  to  it  until  thtey  would  add. 
"With  the  approval  of  the  full  commit- 
tee," and  that  is  the  present  rule. 

Now,  I  hope  that  somebody,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen) 
or  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG)  or  the  gentlepian  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Martin)  wfll  tell  me  how 
they  would  handle  the  sijtuation  I  am  in 
now.  I  am  the  ranking  [member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans?  Affairs.  There 
are  about  817  bills  and  resolutions  in  that 
committee.  I  am  chairihan  of  the  sub- 
committee that  has  abc  ut  200  of  those. 
There  is  another  subco  nmittee  of  that 
committee  that  has  thr  ;e  bills  in  it. 

Now,  are  we  going  tc  give  that  sub- 
committee with  three  bills  a  staff  mem- 
ber? I 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Aew  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentl4man  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  will  l|e  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Sfew  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  ^^ew  Jersey.  Im- 
plicit as  I  explained  In  this  amendment 


Is  that  under  the  rules  of  the  several 
committees  a  majority  of  the  majority, 
or  a  majority  of  the  minority,  makes  the 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  a  subcom- 
mittee staff  person  is  necessary.  That  is 
in  the  Democratic  Caucus  rules  and  I 
assume  it  is  in  the  Republican  Caucus 
rules. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  might  add,  as  chair- 
man of  the  caucus,  that  I  appointed 
e\'ery  Member  of  the  present  Hansen 
committee  also. 

Now,  take  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress  each  subcommittee  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  picked  a  staff  member  that 
they  wanted  as  a  prime  staff  member  for 
their  subcommittee:  but  the  subcommit- 
tees in  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  are  committees  that  require 
technical  people  and  professional  people. 
It  requires  every  member  of  that  staff  to 
work  with  the  subcommittee  to  do  the 
necessary  job  and  that  is  the  way  they 
do  it.  That  staff  has  been  told  that  if  this 
Member  ever  finds  one  of  them  showing 
more  partiality  to  one  party  or  another, 
they  can  look  for  another  job  the  next 
day. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  Member 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics that  is  unhappy  with  our  staff. 
I  think  any  kind  of  a  thing  like  this  is 
causing  problems  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t-'enMeman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  I  have  voted  against 
every  effort  to  create  a  political  staff  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle.  I  will  do  so 
again. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  this.  The  Boiling  com- 
mittee recommended  a  guarantee  to 
evcr>'  full  committee  of  an  increase  in 
staff  of  a  dozen  or  so — guaranteed.  That 
Is  a  laudable  position.  Similarly,  the 
Han.sen  committee  recommended  a  guar- 
antee under  the  House  rules  reaching 
an  equivalent  result,  where  in  each  sub- 
committee chairman  had  a  guarantee, 
and  each  ranking  Member  had  a  guar- 
antee to  have  a  staffer  of  equal  salary. 
We  did  this  to  avoid  the  majority 
party's  concern  and  the  concern  of  a 
number  of  junior  Members  that  by  giv- 
ing the  minority  one-third,  if  you  will, 
they  would  most  likely  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
full  committee;  some  of  it  may  or  may 
not  trickle  down  to  those  who  have  the 
job  responsibility  at  the  subcommittee 
level.  So  in  this  sense,  the  Boiling  sug- 
gestion and  the  Hansen  suggestion  were 
alike  on  their  premises  that  this  addi- 
tional staff  should  be  guaranteed,  but 
varied  in  their  terms  of  implementation. 
Hansen  position  supports  added  staffing 
at  the  subcommittee  level  and  minority 
matching  at  the  ranking  subcommittee 
report  level. 

The  proposal  before  us  eliminates  that 
guarantee.  It  changes  the  whole  staff 
matching  right  back  to  the  noblesse  ob- 


lige of  some  very  dear  friends  of  mine 
on  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee. It  was  that  implicit  notion  that  the 
Boiling  committee  rejected,  and  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  the  Hansen  committee 
rejected.  Both  of  these  groups  supported 
the  position  that  the  staffing  whatever 
it  may  be  and  however  Implemented, 
should  be  as  a  matter  of  right;  not  as  a 
matter  of  noblesse  oblige. 

So.  I  would  urge  my  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  if  they  want 
a  meaningful  Implementation  of  this 
staffing  arrangement,  to  reject  my  dear 
friend's  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson),  and  most 
a.ssuredly  I  suggest  to  my  friends  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  that  they  reject  the 
amendment  as  well. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronutics. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  my 
memory  is  correct,  and  I  think  it  is,  at 
one  tiniL-  in  this  Congress  since  I  have 
been  \.  :e  the  committee  chairmen  on 
this  sice  of  the  aisle  got  so  great  in 
power — the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
a  committee  chairman,  became  so  arbi- 
trary that  they  took  his  power  away  from 
him. 

Any  committee  has  that  power  todaj'. 
All  we  are  doing  is  taking  a  bunch  of 
trouble  upon  ourselves. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Thompson  amendment.  I  think  we  ought 
to  understand  one  thing  right  now,  and 
we  might  as  well  ask  our  fine  Speaker, 
since  he  just  made  a  statement,  regard- 
ing his  thoughts  on  minority  and  ma- 
jority staffing  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  you  if  I  may. 

The  distinguished  Speaker  mentioned 
that  he  thought  and  had  worked  to  stop 
the  concept  of  one-third  committee  staff- 
ing for  the  minority;  that  it  should  be 
nonpartisan. 

As  we  come  back  next  January,  will 
the  distinguished  Speaker  move  to  strike 
whatever  we  do  here,  as  the  majority 
did  last  year  at  the  beglrmlng  of  this 
session?  Will  the  Speaker  and  the  leader- 
ship move  to  change  the  one-third  mi- 
nority staffing  provision  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  say  that  I 
cannot  speak  for  anybody  but  myself.  I 
have  been  in  the  House  for  28  year?.  I 
have  voted  against  the  one-third  minor- 
ity staffing  and  against  every  other  type 
of  political  staffing  at  the  beginnliig  of 
the  Congress  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
Congress. 

I  am  unconvinced  by  the  argimients 
for  partisan  staffing.  I  am  convinced  of 
the  case  that  was  made  in  the  1946  act  as 
far  as  staffing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  your  position  would  basically 
be  the  same  as  It  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  term? 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  I  have  told  the  gentle- 
man I  am  against  political  staffing. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
very  candid  answer  of  our  fine  Speaker. 

Mr.  TEAODE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  geu- 
Ueman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  would 
be  glad  to  make  tliat  motion  at  the 
proper  time.  I  wi£h  somebody  would  let 
lue  know  who  these  honible  chaimie:! 
are  who  are  abusing  the  staffs. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Ciiair- 
inan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  that  there  are 
a  great  ntunber  on  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
if  the  subcommittee  chairmen  were 
guaranteed  a  staffer  so  that  they  could 
proceed  with  tlicir  work,  we  will  fight 
clear  if  the  ranking  member  will  simi- 
larly get  bis  staffer.  I  am  not  for  giving 
a  whole  one-third  to  the  ranking  mem- 
ber. I  want  the  staff  to  go  where  tlie  re- 
sponsibility is. 

One  of  the  problems  in  this  place  is 
that  the  senior  members,  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, have  so  much  work  to  do  and 
such  an  army  working  for  them,  that  it 
is  the  junior  members  who  do  most  of 
the  work.  That  is  one  of  the  corrections 
I  hope  the  Hansen  proposal  will  deal 
with. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  candor.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  going 
through  here  today  is  a  Chinese  fire  drill. 
We  have  sdready  been  assured,  basically, 
by  the  majority  leadership  that  what- 
ever we  do  heie  today  relating  to  mi- 
nority staffing  it  will  basically  be  changed 
find  amended  when  we  come  back  in 
January.  So,  I  think  we  should  under- 
stand that  fact  and  realize  that  tliis 
"little  plum"  that  has  been  given  to  us 
under  the  Btdling  resolution  is  basically 
meaningless  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have 
just  been  told  by  the  democratic  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  stafittng  provisions  of  the  Boiling 
resolution  and  oppose  the  so-called  Han- 
sen alternative.  Under  the  Boiling  plan, 
professloiuil  staffs  on  committees  would 
be  increased  from  6  to  18,  and  clerical 
from  6  to  12,  with  the  minority  being  en- 
titled, upon  request,  to  one-third  of  the 
staff,  or  6  and  4  rei^ectively.  As  the  Boil- 
in?  report  points  out.  this  increase  in  staff 
tends  to  reflect  ccHitemporary  committee 
needs  and  realities,  and  would,  more- 
over, decrease  the  present  reliance  on 
committee  expense  resolutions  for  addi- 
tional staff. 

With  respect  to  each  primary  or  addi- 
ticmal  expmse  resolution,  the  minority 
would  be  entitled  to  one-third  ol  the 
funds  on  request  for  the  appointment  of 
staff.  As  with  the  existing  provisions  in 
the  rules  as  they  apply  to  professional 
and  clerical  personnel,  the  investigative 
staff  ai>potnted  pursuant  to  these  addi- 
tional expense  resolutions  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the 


committee;  and,  if  a  majority  Gnda  a 
particular  minority  staff  nominee  unac- 
ceptable in  terms  of  character  or  quali- 
fications, the  minority  would  liave  to  put 
forward  another  nominee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wi^  to  commend 
our  select  committee  on  making  these 
staffing  recommendations.  We  have  been 
going  around  on  this  one-tlurd  minor- 
ity investigative  staff  issue  for  some 
years  now.  You  may  recall  tliat  we  made 
iUcJi  provision  in  the  1970  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  but  that  it  was  sub- 
sequently deleted  the  following  year  in 
cdoptlng  the  rules  of  the  92d  Congress. 

Let  me  simply  point  out  that  tliis  one- 
J.iird  minority  staffing  arrangement  has 
been  \\  orking  quite  well  with  respect  to 
professional  staff  under  the  existing 
House  rule  XI,  clause  29(a)  i2>.  Some 
committees  prefer  to  operate  with  no 
distinction  between  majority  and  minor- 
ity staff.  Committees  will  continue  to  re- 
tain the  right  to  a  nonpartisan  staff 
imder  the  Boiling  proposal  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  minority  and 
a  majority  of  the  majority.  With  the  in- 
crease in  tlie  number  of  professional 
staff  under  the  Boiling  plan,  tlie  distinc- 
tion between  professional  and  investiga- 
tive staff  will  lade  since  there  will  not 
be  as  great  a  need  for  additional  expense 
resolutions  for  increased  staffing.  When 
tliere  is  such  a  need,  the  one-third  mi- 
nority staffing  riglit  would  be  main- 
tained. 

Jklr.  Ciiairman,  the  one-third  minority 
.staffing  provision  is  an  essential  and 
reasonable  approach  when  you  consider 
tliat  while  the  minority  party  presently 
comprises  43  percent  of  the  membership 
of  tills  body,  it  enjoys,  on  the  average, 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  investigative 
staff  persormel  and  16  percent  of  total 
conmiittee  staff.  If  we  are  tnily  serious 
about  strengtlienlng  the  legislative 
branch  as  an  institution,  we  must  look  to 
gieater  committee  staff  support  in  carry- 
ing out  our  legislative  and  oversight  re- 
5.ponsibilities.  A  vital  and  viable  minority 
party  is  central  to  our  efforts  to  restore 
to  the  Congress  its  rightful  role. 

Tlie  Hansen  substitute  is  totally  tin- 
acceptable  in  terms  of  overall  staffing 
and  minority  staffing.  That  resolution 
keeps  professional  staffing  at  six  and 
clerical  staffing  at  six.  To  accommodate 
lor  additional  staffing,  it  advances  the 
alternative  of  permitting  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  each 
subcommittee  to  appoint  one  staffer  each, 
".vithout  regard  to  the  choice  or  needs  of 
other  subcommittee  majority  and  minor- 
ity members.  I  lurge  rejection  of  this 
alternative  which  gives  evei-yone  the 
short  end  of  the  staff. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  its 
stand  by  our  select  committee  and  its 
proposal  to  equip  our  committees  with 
adequate  staff  to  meet  the  needs  of  both 
the  majority  and  minority,  but  moreover, 
to  meet  the  very  real  needs  of  oiu*  com- 
mittees in  coping  with  the  plethora  of 
complex  problems  confronting  our  Na- 
tion. In  the  final  analysis,  this  Is  not  a 
partisan  Issue,  but  rather  an  institutional 
issue,  and  the  real  question  facing  us  Is 
-.vhether  we  are  willing  to  properly  equip 
and  strengthen  the  legislative  branch  to 
earn.-  out  its  20th-centiiry  role.  I  ur?e 


adoption  of  the  Boiling  committee  staff- 
ing reform. 

I  would  appreciate  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  tlie  select  commit- 
tee correcting  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  am 
I  not  right,  sir,  in  my  understanding 
that,  with  respect  to  those  committees 
that  prefer  to  continue  to  operate  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis,  that  is,  to  retain  a 
wholly  nonpartisan  staff,  that  that  is 
stiil  perfectly  possible  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  Boiling -Miutin 
resolution? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  Irom 
Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  And  with 
the  mcrease,  I  wonder  if  I  am  not  also 
correct  in  the  assmnption  that  I  make  a^ 
I  read  the  provisions  of  the  committee 
bill,  that  with  the  increase  in  the  uimi- 
ber  of  professional  staff  under  the  Boiling 
plan,  that  increase  being  from  6  to  18. 
the  distinction  between  professional  and 
so-called  investigative  staff  will  fade, 
since  there  will  not  be  as  great  a  need 
for  additional  expense  resolutions  for  in- 
creased staffing,  and  when  there  is  that 
kind  of  a  need,  then  the  one-third  mi- 
nority staffing  really  would  be  main- 
tained but  would  it  not  tend  to  disappear 
because  of  the  increase  Uie  gentleman 
has  allowed  In  the  professional  staff? 

Mr.  BOLT  TNG.  The  key  is  the  word 
"tend."  The  hope  of  the  select  committee 
was  that  by  giving  an  increased  profes- 
sional staff  to  each  committee  as  a  mat- 
ter of  statutoiy  right,  there  would  be 
fewer  investigative  staff,  so-called,  com- 
ing under  so-called  investigative  staff 
resolutions.  But  there  is  no  way  to  guar- 
antee that  that  will  actually  work  out. 
It  will  certainly  tend  in  that  dii-ectiou, 
as  the  gentleman  has  said. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation,  and 
I  tend  to  agree,  I  thhik. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  wUl 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Ml-.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  substantiallj-  correct,  except 
tliat  in  addition  to  the  statutory-  guaran- 
tee, which  should  reduce  the  investigative 
requests,  if  mj'  amendment  to  the  Han- 
sen amendment  is  adopted,  then  the  com- 
mittee chaii*man  and  ranking  mlnoritj- 
member  can  get  together,  ask  for  such 
Investigative  staff  as  will  provide  staffing 
for  the  minority — the  majority  have  al- 
ready guaranteed  that — and  thereby  in- 
crease the  effect. 

If  one  limits  it  .<^trictly  to  the  Boiling 
proposition,  the  minoritj'  committees' 
staffs  are  going  to  be  limited  to  10  un- 
less they  can  really  prove  the  reed  for 
additional  investigative  staff. 

I  am  trying  to  avoid  that  for  the  Mem- 
bers. Notwithstanding  what  the  Speaker 
has  just  said— I  respect  him  greatly — I 
rather  suspect  v.e  might  have  difficulty 
prevailing  with  that  point  of  view  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  appie- 
ciate  the  sincerity  of  the  gentleman's 
effort  in  trying  to  help  the  minority,  but 
I  would  .■^ufriEcest  that  this  House  worild 
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act  wisely  and  well  here  this  afternoon, 
the  committee,  If  we  woiild  stand  by  the 
provision  of  the  bill  that  was  worked 
out  In  many  weeks,  and.  Indeed,  months, 
of  very  comprehensive  ;  hearings  and 
laborious  study.  I  just  ^  want  to  em- 
phasize, before  my  time  nas  completely 
run,  that  this  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue. 
This  Is  an  Institutional  j  issue.  This  Is 
facing  up  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  this  House  Is  going  to  conduct  lt«elf 
in  such  a  way  that  It  can  discharge  the 
vast  and  complex  responsibilities  that 
have  been  thrust  upon  ub  in  this  20th 
century.  Let  us  not  fail  in;  that  task  this 
afternoon  by  bogging  dowti  in  some  fear 
that  one  side  or  the  other  k  going  to  gain 
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partisan  advantage.  Let 


us  adopt  the 


provisions  the  gentleman  suggests. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chs^irman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  geJitleman  from 
California  (Mr.  RousseIot)  probably 
asked  the  $64  question  here  a  while 
ago,  and  he  asked  it  ofi  the  Speaker. 
He  got  a  direct  answer  from  the 
Speaker,  as  I  understood  i^.  Nothing  that 
we  do  here  is  guaranteed  to  last  any 
longer  than  the  next  tine  we  change 
these  rules.  It  could  be  the  day  after 
tomorrow,  the  day  after  tlat.  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  sessio  i  of  Congress. 
At  any  time  we  could  com  >  up  here  and 
get  something  to  hang  it  c  n  and  change 
these  rules. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  w  rty  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Thompson  am  sndment.  It  is 
as  clear  as  the  nose  on  mj  face.  If  any- 
one ever  looks  at  my  face,  that  is  pretty 
clear. 

If  the  Boiling  version  i£  adopted,  the 
minority  Is  going  to  get  on  ;-third  of  the 
staff.  At  least,  they  are  going  to  get  the 
promise  that  next  year  th<  y  wiU  get  it. 

Those  of  us  who  are  nat  supporting 
BoLLiNG  but  who  are  suppc  rting  Thomp- 
son, realize  that.  We  are  realists. 

We  think  that  the  Hanse^  people  came 
up  with  a  better  idea.  TMerefore,  what 
do  we  do  and  what  do  we  pppose?  Under 
the  Thompson  amendment  we  propose 
combining  iaoth  of  them  td  give  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  one-third  o|  the  minority 
staflBng  to  the  ranking  mehiber  without 
increasing  the  one-third  pot. 

That  is  what  we  are  getting.  Whether 
It  Is  a  pig  in  a  poke  depend^ upon  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Members  can!  trust  us,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  far  tiey  can  triist 
us.  However,  that  Is  what  |t  Is,  and  that 
is  what  the  gentleman  fro»i  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thompson)  is  tryind  to  do.  He  is 
trying  to  give  us  one-thirtl,  as  you  get 
under  the  Boiling  version,  fend  he  is  try- 
ing to  give  us  staffing  foif  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  sibcommittees, 
as  was  promised  under  thd  Hansen  ver- 
sion. He  has  promised  tojgive  us  both 
of  them  together  and  tojgive  us  both 
of  them  at  the  same  time,  ^f  ithout  taking 
anything  out  of  the  pot  dt  adding  any 
more  money  to  the  pot.  | 
That  is  aU  it  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairn^an,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  Thompson  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair 
proposal  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  presented.  T 

I  believe  the  subcommittee  of  the  vari- 


ous committees  do  a  great  deal  of  the 
Important  work  or  most  of  the  important 
work  of  the  committees. 

Really,  whoever  heard  of  a  nonparti- 
san body,  as  this  body  is  so  constituted? 
I  take  no  exception  to  the  fact  that  there 
Is  partisanship  in  practically  every  ac- 
tivity in  which  we  engage.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  partisan  staff  to  research  and 
to  advise  on  a  partisan  basis  as  we  con- 
sider these  matters.  I  think  it  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  concern,  and  I  believe  the 
public  is  wary  of  a  body  which  makes 
a  rule  one  year,  as  it  did  in  1970,  and 
comes  back  and  reverses  it  in  1971. 

I  believe  this  is  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  a  great  many  of  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  con.-^ervative  friends 
particularly  that  there  are  a  number  of 
commitments  on  the  part  of  leaders  on 
the  majority  side  for  the  Hansen  pro- 
posal, and  I  feel  that  if  they  stand  up 
today  and  are  counted  and  if  we  can 
count  on  these  commitments,  I  hope  and 
trust  that  we  can  depend  on  them  to 
represent  the  position  they  take  when 
they  come  into  the  caucus  or  to  the  de- 
termination which  is  made  in  future  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Certainly,  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  had  the  honor  for  4 
years  or  so  to  be  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts.  Not  one  single 
committee  chairman  has  come  before 
our  committee  without  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  his  committee  in  his  company. 
We  have  not  given  one-third  to  the 
minority,  but  in  each  and  every  in- 
stance— and  our  transcripts  will  show 
this — the  ranking  minority  member  has 
said  that  our  resolutions  are  acceptable, 
and  in  a  couple  of  instances  the  resolu- 
tions were  delayed  by  our  subcommittee 
because  we  felt  the  minority  was  not 
being  treated  fairly. 

I  am  trying  to  go  a  bit  beyond  the 
present  structure  In  order  to  increase 
what  the  minority  will  get.  I  am  not  in- 
viting partisan  staffs.  I  do  not  believe 
that  necessarily  they  should  be.  But  I  do 
believe  that  a  ranking  member  on  a  sub- 
committee, if  he  is  on  the  minority  side, 
ought  to  be  able  to  choose  his  own  staff 
member,  as  the  majority  has  the  right 
to  do. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize,  as  most 
every  Member  in  this  Chamber  recog- 
nizes, we  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  get  along  with  our  chairman.  We  have 
no  real  bone  of  contention  with  our  good 
chairmen  under  whom  we  ser\'e. 

I  believe  this  eliminates  a  lot  of  the 
problem,  if  we  establish  a  rule  and  set 
the  ground  rules  under  which  we  are 
operating  so  far  as  the  staff  is  concerned. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  support  of  the  amendment.  I  think 


the  Thompson  amendment  Is  a  reason- 
able position.  It  does  support  the  effort 
that  the  minority  has  made  for  years  to 
obtain  an  adequate  number  of  staff 
members. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  worthwhile  remarks. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  befuddled  and 
confused,  and  I  need  some  information 
from  some  of  the  three  Members  who  are 
heading  this  trinity  sitting  in  judgment 
here  today. 

In  the  first  place,  for  just  how  many 
new  committee  employees  does  this  pro- 
vide? Is  it  150,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  suggested?  Is  it  300.  as  some 
other  Member  suggested?  Is  it  over  500, 
or  is  it  about  1,000,  as  I  figure  it  will 
probably  be? 

Have  any  of  the  advocates  of  change 
any  suggestions?  How  many  are  we  add- 
ing to  the  payroll?  Let  us  not  have  every- 
body sE>eak  at  once. 
Well,  if  nobody  can  tell  us.  I  will  tell 

the  Members 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  I  have  been  seekTng  to 
yield  to  someone  who  would  answer  my 
question  for  some  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is 
a  slightly  more  complicated  question 
than  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  realizes,  because  all  we  do  is  au- 
thorize a  substantial  increase  in  the  stat- 
utory staff. 

Mr.  POAGE.  All  right.  How  large  is 
that  "substantial  increase"? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  is  a  total  of  18.  in- 
creasing it  from  12  to  30. 
Mr.  POAGE.  A  total  of  18? 
Mr.    BOLLING.    Eighteen   per   com- 
mittee. 
Mr.  POAGE.  In  the  whole  Congress? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Each  committee. 
Mr.    POAGE.    Each    commitee.    That 
means  20  or  30  times  18;  does  it  not? 
Mr.  BOLLING  It  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  statutory  staff  from  12 
to  30. 

Mr.  POAGE.  And  we  have  how  many 
committees,  30? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Twenty-two;  15  major 
committees. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Let  us  get  back  to  my 
question:  How  many  new  employees  are 
we  adding? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  We  do  not  know.  I  will 
tell  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  POAGE.  All  right.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  will  tell 
him  why. 

It  is  because  a  great  deal  of  the  duties 
of  the  staff  today  Is  provided  through  the 
so-called  investigative  resolution.  That 
staff  is  different  in  a  variety  of  ways 
than  those  provided  for  in  statutory 
staffs. 

The  hope  of  the  provision  in  Hoiise 
Resolution  988  Is  that  there  will  be  more 
statutory  and  fewer  Investiijatlve  staffs, 
and  that  the  total  number  will  not  be 
very  dramatically  Increased. 
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But  the  final  decision  will  rest  with  the 
people  who  ask  for  the  staff,  that  is,  the 
chairmen  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  other  words  the  gentleman 
would  add  about  200  high  salaried  em- 
ployees and  he  'hopes"  that  the  com- 
mittees will  reduce  their  existing  staff. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  how  we  have 
reached  the  tremendous  volume  of  staff 
that  we  already  have.  By  relying  on 
hope  that  someone  will  cut  his  staff.  Is 
someone  hoping  that  we  will  reduce 
something?  The  gentleman  fiom  Mis- 
soxu"!  has  been  here  too  long  to  really 
seriously  indulge  in  any  hope  that  we  are 
going  to  reduce  anything.  This  will  sim- 
ply add  a  new  layer.  I  think  everybody 
who  has  been  here  even  as  much  as  one 
term  knows  that  this  will  add  simply  an- 
other layer  of  employmexit  that  will  be 
so  large  that  even  the  advocates  of  the 
resolution  will  not  suggest  how  large  it 
may  go. 

So  you  go  home  and  tell  your  people 
that  you  voted  for  legislation  to  estab- 
lish an  imlimited  nimiber  of  staff  if  you 
want  to:  but  as  for  me.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  a  party  to  that  sort  of  thing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  have  any  idea 
how  many  people  this  will  put  on  the 
payroll.  This  may  not  of  itself  greatly  in- 
crease the  inflationary  pressures  which 
are  destroying  our  economy,  but  it  will 
amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars — all 
in  the  sweet  name  of  pei-sonal  and  of 
party  politics.  These  high  priced  em- 
ployees will  be  "empire  builders" — noth- 
ing more. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man might  well  ask  whether  this  will 
take  one  more  new  building,  or  two  more 
new  buildings. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  another  question 
wliich  I  plan  to  ask.  I  just  wanted  to  see 
if  any  of  the  advocates  were  willing  to 
get  out  in  the  open  and  say  just  how 
much  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  this 
political  staff. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Ciiairman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  want  to  ask  a  question. 
The  gentleman  did  not  answer  me  when 
I  gave  the  gentleman  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  would  not  let  me  do  so. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  want  to  know  where  we 
are  going  to  get  the  room  to  build  the 
buildings — and  I  repeat — the  buildings — 
not  building:  where  we  are  going  to  get 
the  room  to  build  the  buildings  to  hou.se 
tliis  gigantic  staff  that  it  is  proposed  to 
employ,  because  when  you  add  even  500 
people,  which  is  probably  less  than  half 
the  total  number  you  will  add,  we  will 
have  to  have  a  whole  lot  more  offlce 
space,  and  where  are  we  going  to  get  it? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  We 
can  start  using  the  space  now  used 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
APvEnds)  .  and  the  office  now  used  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  >.  We 
can  put  staff  people  in  there. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Well.  I  would  say 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  How 
many  staff  persons  do  you  have  on  your 
committee,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  we  have  18,  and 


they  all  work  for  the  committee.  Not 
for  the  Democratic  or  for  the  Republi- 
can members.  I  do  not  know  the  party 
affiliations  of  many  of  our  staff  and  I 
do  not  think  that  Mr.  Wampler,  our 
ranking  minority  members  knows,  either. 
He  and  I  are  just  trying  to  get  the  work 
of  the  committee  done  as  efficiently  and 
economically  as  possible. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  seeks 
to  make  light  of  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  that  comes  before  this  Con- 
gress. We  have  all  talked  about  how 
serious  this  is,  and  then  these  are  the 
kind  of  answers  that  I  get;  this  is  the 
kind  ot  serious  consideration  I  get.  This 
is  the  way  you  are  considering  some- 
thing that  you  tell  us  is  of  real  deep  im- 
portance to  the  Congre.-is  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
clearly  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
feels  that  he  has  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion— and  I  concede  it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion—and feels  he  has  not  been  given  a 
serious  answer,  then  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman is  entitled  to  such  a  serious  an- 
swer, and  I  will  try  to  give  such  an 
answer  to  the  gentleman. 

At  page  355  of  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
teraan  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mi-.  Poage 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Cliainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  i>ennit  fne  to  continue,  at 
page  355  of  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee you  will  find  an  appendix  setting 
out  information  on  committee  staff  per- 
sonnel. It  lists  there  the  number  of  em- 
ployees operating  imder  standing  au- 
thority, and  the  number  of  employees 
imder  investigative  authority. 

For  almost  evei'y  committee,  with  a,, 
few  exceptions,  the  total  number  of 
standing  and  investigative  personnel 
taken  together  exceeds  the  number  of 
employees  that  it  is  proposed  to  provide 
as  a  matter  of  statutory  right  under  this 
proposal.  Therefore,  there  would  be  ab- 
solutely no  increase  in  the  staff  if  the 
committee  simply  switched  fiom  reliance 
upon  an  investigative  resolution  as  a 
basis  for  staff  to  place  ihtm  Instead  on  a 
statutory  basis. 

Second,  even  if  the  total  nimiber  of 
present  staff  is  less  than  the  proposal 
recommends  as  statutory  staff  a  com- 
mittee is  not  required  to  go  to  the  limit 
in  the  stafBng. 

This  is  only  an  effort  to  regularize 
what  is  now  taking  place.  To  make  very 
clear  by  placing  additional  committee 
staff  on  a  statutory  basis,  the  number  of 
permanent  employees  rather  than,  as  is 
presently  the  case  with  virtually  evei-y 
committee,  having  part  of  such  em- 
ployees on  a  statutory  basis,  and  another 
large  segment  on  an  investigative  basis. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
just  got  through  telling  us  that  what 
he  is  doing  for  the  minority  is  that  he  is 


putting  these  additional  employees  on 
a  statutory  basis  so  there  would  be  no 
option  and  so  we  would  be  guaranteed 
these  additional  employees. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  now 
comes  along  and  begins  to  tell  us  that  we 
do  not  mean  that;  maybe  we  will  not 
employ  those  people.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  tells  us  that  because  we 
now  have  800-some-odd  people  em- 
ployed, we  are  not  going  to  have  to  em- 
ploy all  of  them.  That  since  we  employ 
already  all  the  people  we  really  need 
that  we  will  not  actualy  need  all  of 
these  additional  people.  Of  course,  that 
is  rigJit.  But  this  Congress  never  dis- 
penses with  unneeded  employees.  The 
minority  party  has  not  had  control  ot 
this  House  for  a  good  many  years,  bui 
they  have  got  clerks;  they  have  got 
sergeants  at  aims:  they  have  got  door- 
keepers and  employees  of  all  idnds  on 
the  payroll  whose  chief  duty  seems  to 
draw  their  pay. 

I  know  that  last  term  or  last  year 
you  clianged  the  name  of  their  offices, 
but  we  have  not  changed  their  func- 
tions— indeed  in  most  cases  we  have 
given  them  no  function,  just  as  this  bill 
gives  this  swarm  of  new  employees  no 
functions  except  political  ones.  There  i.s 
not  one  of  the  top  eschelons  of  these 
political  'officers  of  the  House"  who  pei  - 
form  nonpolitical  fimctions  for  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  call  upon  the  advocates  of  these 
political  committee  employees  to  name 
one  of  the  minority  or  political  officers  of 
this  House.  Can  any  of  you  name  one? 
Can  you  name  one? 

I  call  upon  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen).  Can  she 
name  one?  Can  she  name  one?  I  call  on 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  What 
about  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 
Does  anyone  want  to  tell  us  just  who  is 
doing  all  the  nonpolitical  work? — the 
identical  type  of  "work"  which  these 
new  committee  employees  will  perform. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
"gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words, 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  attempting  to  get 
the  gentleman  from  Texps  who  was  in 
the  well  a  moment  ago  to  extend  me  the 
same  courtesy  when  he  was  delivering  hi  > 
diitiibe  again.^t  the  fact  that  the  minor- 
ity has  certain  employees  that  he  dees 
not  feel  .serve  any  useful  function.  In  d*^- 
fense  of  the  minority  Hou.se  employees. 
I  think  they  do  as  much  as  Ihoiie  who 
work  for  the  majority.  But  the  point  is 
that  reitlly  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
point  we  are  concerned  with  in  iliis  de- 
bate anyway. 

The  minority  party,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  presently  comprises 
approximately  43  percent  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  body.  It  enjoys  on  the  aver- 
age only  about  10  percent  of  the  investi- 
gative staff  per.sonnel  and  16  percent  of 
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the  total  committee  staff.  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  the  propos  il  made  by  the 
committee  chaired  by  ^e  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  Is  unrea- 
sonable In  extending  this  one-third  mi- 
nority stafflng  provision  t)  the  minority 
to  enable  them  to  carry  dut  their  func- 
tion and  their  responsibilftv. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  discus- 
sion clearly  indicate?  that  what  is  being 
attempted  by  tha/recom|nendations  of 
the  select  commlfeee  is  tc  transfer  to  a 
statutory  basis  i^Mt  of  th< '  staff  employ- 
ees instead  of  having  a  la  ge  part  of  the 
staff  on  an  investigative  h  isis  as  is  pres- 
ently the  case.  It  is  not  tl  le  intention  of 
these  recommendations  t »  increase  the 
overall  size.  There  may  Be  demands  in 
the  future  for  an  increas*  in  the  size  of 
the  stair,  and  that  would  have  to  come, 
not  through  the  statutory  limitation,  but 
through  an  investigative  request.  I  can 
recognize  that  it  is  easy  tc  have  fun  with 
this  Itlnd  of  a  proposition. ;  uggesting  that 
perhaps  some  limitless  exr  ansion  of  staff 
is  involved.  That  is  not  tl  e  case,  as  has 
been  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield/  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chaim  an,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  nun  ber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  staffing  is  always  a 
problem  in  a  legislativa  body,  and  I 
tJiink  I  know  about  as  much  about  it 
as  most  of  us.  I  served  for  18 'j  years  as 
a  minority  member,  chaiiman  and  floor 
leader  of  the  minority  irj  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  During  one 
2-year  period  we  happeaed  to  have  a 
majority.  I  had  pleaded  w  th  the  major- 
ity, the  Republican  majori  y,  for  years  to 
give  us  some  staff.  So  I  f  nally  had  one 
clerk  for  myself  and  four  rirl  staffers  to 
do  the  typing  for  the  oth«  r  members  of 
the  minority.  Most  of  thejtime  I  would 
have  from  18  to  24  membef^  out  of  50  in 
that  particular  senate.       f 

During  the  2  years  thdt  we  were  in 
the  majority,  I  put  throuoi  a  resolution 
giving  the  Republican  minlrity  one-third 
of  all  the  patronage  in  the  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania.  J 

To  show  that  if  one  cas  ts  bread  upon 
the  water  it  comes  back,  sour  in  some 
instances  but  oftentimes  sweet,  that 
bread  came  back  in  this  fo  -m.  When  the 
Republicans  came  back  i:ito  power  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  genllcmjfci  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  John  Ware,  vho  is  now  a 
Member  of  this  body,  .spon:  ored  the  res- 
olution that  gave  the  mi  lority  at  all 
times  50  percent  of  the  woi  king  patron- 
age in  the  senate. 

This  is  not  the  subject  matter  we  are 
debating.  We  are  devoting  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  this.  The  idea  th  it  we  are  not 
going  to  add  more  staff  is  r  diculous.  We 
are  setting  up  30  instead  oi  12  so-called 
statutory  jobs,  each  of  thein  at  the  top 
level,  level  5.  which  is  up  to/(38.000-and- 
some  after  the  last  raise  wh  ich  went  into 
effect  last  night.  Who  thir  is  these  per- 
sons at  that  salary  raise  ai  e  going  to  do 
their  own  typing?  No.  thej  are  going  to 
be  the  researchers,  and  thefr  are  fine  and 


we  need  them.  But  still  we 
ers  who  are  going  to  have  t 
for  them. 


leed  the  toil- 
do  the  work 


So  after  the  new  session  begins  every 
committee  will  come  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration  and  ask 
for  more  jobs  to  take  care  of  the  work 
these  higher  level  people  are  supposed  to 
do.  But  that  is  nothing. 

What  Is  important?  What  makes  this 
such  a  high-demand  priority  when  we 
are  discussing  an  Inhouse  resolution,  an 
Inhouse  job  we  have  to  do?  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  said,  we  have  to 
meet  the  great  responsibilities  placed 
upon  us  by  these  days.  I  will  say  to  my 
friends,  the  Members  of  this  House,  from 
time  of  the  first  Continental  Congress 
these  grave  responsibilities  have  been 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Have  we  failed  to  meet  these  responsi- 
bilities for  nearly  200  years?  If  so,  how 
have  we  gotten  to  be  the  greatest  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  Earth  in  less  time 
than  any  other  nation  which  ha,s  ever 
existed? 

If  we  have  been  such  a  failure,  what 
has  brought  us  to  this  point,  v.hich  allows 
us  to  debate  one  another  on  this  great 
step? 

I  am  not  against  refonn,  but  each  of  us 
has  a  different  Idea  as  to  what  reform  Is. 
We  can  each  debate  it. 

But  how  can  we  debate  it  thoughtfully 
and  carefully  when  there  is  this  overrid- 
ing threat  of  overriding  big  bludgeon  in 
tiie  hands  of  the  outside  interests  who 
are  even  now  writing  me  up  and  .sayuig  I 
am  not  for  reform? 

I  have  led  in  the  reform.  I  do  not  think 
tlio  gentleman  from  Illinois  (John  Er- 
LENBORN)  has  any  complaints  as  to  how 
he  has  been  treated  as  my  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  I  have  led  this  House  in 
reform.  I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this 
House  can  stand  before  any  audience  in 
the  United  States  and  say  to  them  that 
we  in  the  Congress  have  not  met  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  most  serious  threat 
to  the  welfare  of  the  workers  in  our  coun- 
try who  in  the  past  have  often  had  their 
pensions  stolen  from  them.  We  did  that 
on  a  bipartisan  basis,  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing understanding  among  each  other. 

We  only  fail  when  the  individuals  fail. 
We  have  the  rules  and  we  have  the  regu- 
lations. We  have  the  ability.  Do  we  have 
the  will?  I  want  all  the  Members  to  know 
I  have  never  had  a  complaint  from  any 
Member  that  he  was  not  satisfied.  Even 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
when  he  was  up  before  us  on  a  contest 
when  I  was  chairman  and  there  were 
Members,  and  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  and  all  the  rest  on  that 
committee,  we  never  had  a  complaint. 
But  all  of  a  sudden  the  Election  Com- 
mittee is  taken  from  my  authority  in  the 
subcommittee  and  turned  over  to  another 
committee  of  the  House.  I  have  searched 
my  conscience  to  find  out  if  I  ha\  e  done 
something  wrong,  but  I  would  say  if  the 
Members  want  to  take  it  away  from  me, 
just  abolish  me  but  do  not  abolish  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Cliairman,  here  we  are  35  days  be- 
fore a  general  election  discussing  some- 
thing that  means  absolutely  nothing  to 
the  Nation  in  terms  of  what  the  Nation's 
prime  problem  is.  Here  we  stand  today 


35  days  before  a  general  election  with  in- 
flation consuming  the  purchasing  power, 
the  economic  power  of  this  great  Nation, 
fussing  over  who  Is  going  to  have  what 
staff,  how  many,  where  are  we  going  to 
put  them,  and  how  well  will  they  serve  us. 
Really,  what  we  are  doing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  portraying  oui-selves  as  a  laugh- 
ing stock  before  the  Nation.  While  we 
bloody  the  floor  with  acrimony  about 
who  Is  going  to  lead  in  what  circum- 
stance. Inflation  consumes  all  those  that 
sent  us  here  and  we  are  inviting,  in  my 
judgment,  disaster  for  this  Nation. 

I  cannot  fault  what  the  BoUing  com- 
mittee did  in  its  efforts.  It  was  good. 

I  served  on  the  Hansen  committee  and 
tried  to  rearrange  some  things  that 
would  make  it  easier  to  accept  a  change 
in  procedures  without  destroying  sub- 
stantive matters,  without  destroying  ju- 
risdiction. 

We  have  been  talking  all  year  about  a 
national  health  insurance  program  and 
here  we  are  discussing  a  procedure  in  the 
House  to  take  away  from  one  of  the 
major  committees  half  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  social  security  program  that 
is  a  compulsory  insurance,  that  must  be 
operated  if  it  is  to  remain  ln.surance 
oriented  from  a  trust  fund.  The  trust 
fund  must  be  supported  from  a  payroll 
tax.  The  actuaries  tell  us  we  do  not  have 
to  keep  the  balance  required  of  the  in- 
surance companies  and  other  endowment 
agencies  that  build  private  retirement 
funds,  because  it  is  compulsory  and  there 
is  no  danger  of  a  default  in  the  payment 
of  premiums  or  taxes;  so,  therefore,  we 
need  only  to  keep  about  12  months  in  ad- 
vance of  what  is  needed  for  benefits:  but 
we  want  to  take  away  the  authority,  take 
away  the  jurisdiction  to  determine  en- 
titlement and  eligibility,  the  conditions 
under  which  one  would  draw  disability 
insurance  and  the  conditions  under 
which  one  would  draw  disability  Insxir- 
ance  and  the  conditions  under  which  one 
would  draw  and  how  much  one  would 
draw  as  a  retired  beneficiary  and  leave 
the  responsibility  to  write  the  check  for 
paying  it  hi  another  committee.  It  sim- 
ply will  not  work. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  have  a  vote, 
in  my  judgment,  on  the  Hansen  proposal 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Boiling  propcsal, 
get  down  to  the  business  of  doing  what 
the  Congress  is  supposed  to  do  and  hope 
that  we  are  back  here  next  year  to  use 
what  staff  we  have. 

If  we  continue  with  such  foolish  oper- 
ations as  we  are  participating  in  here 
today,  we  invite  all  that  there  is  in  this 
coimtry  to  lose  confidence  in  each  of  us 
and  all  of  us. 

If  we  do  not  get  to  the  business  of 
doing  something  about  inflation,  we  are 
going  to  wind  up  not  only  in  their  losing 
confidence  in  us  as  individuals  and  pub- 
lic officials,  but  we  are  going  to  say  to 
them,  "You  may  as  well  lose  faith  in  the 
system." 

My  goodness — my  goodness,  my  col- 
leagues, it  is  one  thing  for  a  constituency 
to  lose  faith  in  its  Congiessman,  its  rep- 
resentatives: it  is  another  thing  when 
that  constituency  loses  its  faith  in  the 
system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimoiis  consent  Mr.  Landrum 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  liANDRUM.  Mr.  Chau-man,  It  is 
one  thing  for  a  constituency  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  a  Member  which  it  sends  here, 
but  when  all  the  Members  who  come 
here,  fiddling  as  we  are  today  while 
Rome  burns,  perform  as  we  are  perform- 
hig  today,  we  say  to  our  constituents  all 
over  the  United  States,  "You  may  as  well 
lose  faith  in  the  system."  When  they  lose 
faith  in  the  system,  it  is  all  gone,  be- 
cause what  is  the  system?  The  system 
is  those  who  send  us  here.  Without  the 
people  and  their  faith  there  is  no  system. 

When  the  constituency  in  north  Geor- 
gia loses  faith  in  me,  that  is  one  thing, 
but  when  it  loses  faith  in  its  Constitution 
and  the  procedures  that  it  provides  for  a 
free  government,  then  we  are  inviting 
the  disaster  that  I  believe  this  foolish- 
ness today  will  bring  upon  us. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  I  will  be  brief,  and  I 
hope  I  do  not  take  the  5  minutes.  I  would 
like  to  agree  with  what  the  gentleman 
just  in  the  well  said,  because  I  think  we 
are  in  trouble  in  America.  I  think  every- 
one of  us,  if  we  just  think  about  it  a  little 
bit,  knows  it,  and  when  we  go  back  home 
we  certainly  know  it. 

I  think  there  are  more  serious  things 
we  could  be  doing.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  this:  This  morning  we  cancelled  a 
meeting  on  the  relief  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  of  America 
to  give  the  people  more  faith  in  what  is 
happening  and  more  faith  in  the  ex- 
changes and  what  they  are  doing.  We 
could  have  probably  gotten  together,  but 
now  we  are  going  to  be  delayed. 

Just  a  few  moments  ago  I  was  sup- 
posed to  appear  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  get  out  a  health  planning  bill 
in  order  to  get  more  doctors  and  nurses 
all  over  the  United  States.  It  was  just 
called  off.  We  just  called  off  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  for  2 :  30  on  another 
health  bill  and  one  on  Anitrak  which 
will  have  to  be  put  off  now  until  next 
week.  These  are  matters  which  are  im- 
portant to  America,  that  will  help  every 
family. 

Here  we  are,  43  or  44  days  before  elec- 
tion, trying  to  commit — well,  to  be  bru- 
tally frank,  fi-atricide,  I  guess.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  if  we  put  this  behind 
us  imtil  after  election,  and  then  come 
back  and  take  it  up. 

I  want  to  agree  with  what  the  Speaker 
had  to  say  a  while  ago  that  to  make  in 
the  law  a  provision  to  make  this  a  po- 
litical matter  of  our  staff  is  wrong.  I 
have  not  ever  hired  one  member  of  our 
staff  by  knowing  what  his  politics  were. 
I  think  we  have  as  efBcient  a  staff  as 
there  is  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  I  do  not 
want  politics  in  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  members 
of  my  committee  on  the  opposite  side 
tliat  the  ranking  minority  member 
would  say  that  he  had  been  treated 
fairly,  because  I  think  he  has  one-third 
of  the  staff  now.  He  has  a  staff  member 
for  each  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  one  for  the  full  committee  and 
others  to  support  them  such  as  clerks 
and  wliat  have  you,  because  we  liave 


tried  to  be  fair.  He  has  not  asked  for 
anything  which  he  said  he  needed  which 
has  not  been  supplied. 

Here  we  are,  we  say  we  are  the  major- 
ity party.  I  have  not  asked  one  of  them 
what  their  politics  are.  They  are  to  serve 
all  the  committee,  and  if  they  do  not,  I 
would  say  they  should  be  fired  right 
away. 

I  just  say  it  is  wrong  to  bring  into  this 
Chamber  at  this  time,  to  bring  politics 
into  the  whole  situation  and  see  this  job 
divided  this  way  and  that  way. 

I  would  say  the  minority  staff  has 
worked  with  our  staff,  with  the  full  staff, 
whenever  there  has  been  any  question 
about  any  policy,  and  so  forth.  They  have 
worked  together.  But  let  them  be  put  on 
a  statutory  staff,  with  so  many  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  on  the  committee, 
and  see  how  well  they  work  together. 
They  will  work  for  one  group  and  not  on 
both  sides.  I  think,  as  I  said,  we  will  be 
going  back  100  years,  at  least  50  years,  in 
the  ability  to  get  things  done  and  work 
together  in  a  bipartisan  way  on  out 
committee.  If  we  let  this  happen,  w-e  will 
not  be  able  to  do  the  work  because  we 
are  going  to  have  those  staff  members 
who  are  going  to  say,  "This  is  what  you 
ought  to  do  on  this  side." 

I  think  we  should  not  wait  until  after 
tlie  election  and  we  should  proceed  with 
the  business  of  America  now.  to  show 
America  we  can  do  a  job  for  them. 
Witli  all  of  the  diversity,  all  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  now,  if  we  do  not  do  it  now, 
we  may  not  have  a  nation  to  do  it  for 
later. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  increasing  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  at  this  time  in  his- 
tory. I  am  also  very  much  opposed  to 
having  any  staff  members  appoixited  on 
the  basis  of  partisanship. 

I  have  asked  a  staff  member  to  work 
on  an  amendment  that  will  strike  out 
all  additional  staff  and  will  take  out 
any  reference  to  partisan  staffs  from 
each  of  the  proposals  before  us. 

If  we  do  what  this  legislation  allows 
now — that  is,  create  partisan  staffs  in  all 
of  the  committees  of  Congi-ess — we  will 
waste  many  millions  of  dollars.  We  will 
also  create  a  partisanship  spirit  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  which  will  not  be  beneficial 
to  our  country.  If  we  do  this,  we  would 
be  letting  our  country  down,  as  has  been 
eloquently  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia;  and  at  a  time  when  we 
have  very  serious  problems  in  our  coun- 
try. 

We  would  also  be  letting  oiu-  countrj' 
down  by  oi-ganizing  individual  power 
structures  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Democratic  and  Republican,  by  creating 
little  staffs  for  ourselves.  I  am  a  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee,  and  a  rather  im- 
portant one,  I  think.  I  do  not  have  any 
staff  members  ttiat  I  have  appointed. 

We  do  not  know  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  on  which  I  sen'e,  what  the 
political  philosopliy  is  of  the  staff  people 
there.  They  just  do  the  needed  job. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  a  motion 
to  strike  out  all  the  additional  staffs 
provided  by  the.se  pieces  of  legislation, 
and  to  strike  out  any  partisanship  a.s- 


pect  and  any  additional  hiring  prac- 
tices provided  for  in  this  legislation. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
support  this  amendment  that  I  am  hav- 
ing drafted.  Then  we  will  have  a  real 
reform  bill  before  us.  The  country  does 
not  need  a  wasteful  and  partisanship 
measure  enacted  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  the 
committee  has  given,  and  I  have  urged 
them  to  do  it.  the  minority  whatever 
staff  they  said  they  needed.  There  has 
been  no  dispute  about  it.  I  have  never 
raised  objection  to  minority  staCBng  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  necessai-y,  and  I 
think  the  Thompson  amendment  gives 
the  minority  a  chance  to  have  each  sub- 
committee ciiairman  have  a  staff  mem- 
ber if  he  wants  it.  I  do  not  care  what 
anybody  says,  the  facts  about  what  the 
Boiling  bill  does  are  uncontrovertible. 
It  increases  by  18  the  ntunt>er  of  statu - 
toiy  staff  for  every  committee,  and  you 
can  bet  that  if  they  have  the  statutory 
staff  they  are  going  to  use  them,  and  it 
gives  them  the  option  of  paying  them 
$38,000  a  year. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  hit  the 
nail  right  on  the  head,  and  probably 
what  somebody  ought  to  do  around  here 
is  to  move  to  lay  this  whole  thing  on  the 
table  until  after  we  have  solved  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Members  know  it  or 
not,  but  every  poll  in  this  country  show.s 
that  inflation  is  No.  1  on  the  peoples 
minds. 

Every  poll  in  this  country  shows  that 
the  people  are  sick  to  death  of  bureauc- 
racy, and  every  poll  that  has  been  taken 
recently  shows  that  since  one  out  of 
every  five  workers  works  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  other  four  who 
are  paying  the  salary  do  not  like  it. 

If  you  want  to  go  back  to  yoiu"  con- 
stituency in  the  next  lew  days  and  tell 
them  that  you  voted  for  a  reform  bill 
which  saddled  them  with  18  more  $38,000 
employees  for  every  committee  of  the 
House,  you  go  right  ahead.  As  for  me,  I 
do  not  choose  to  go  down  that  route. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  For  12  years,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  for  2  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
I  have  dealt  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  We  have  had 
these  consultants  and  at  times  have 
needed  additional  staff  and  that  com- 
mittee has  given  us  every  cent  we  ever 
asked  for. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman  tha  t 
I  think  he  has  done  a  great  job. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  That  is  not  really  the 
point  at  issue  with  me. 

With  me.  it  would  be  a  great  relief 
if  the  committee  did  not  have  to  make 
tills  decision. 

I  am  saying  that  if  you  put  this  into 
effect,  the  chairman  will  inescapably  be 
put  under  pressure  to  staff  up  that  com- 
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mittee  to  its  full  amounti  and  the  top 
salary  allowable  by  law  I'ill  be  given. 
That  is  the  trap  that  you  jwlll  get  your- 
selves Into. 

Tliey  can  tell  you  that  A  is  not  going 
to  increase  staff  at  all.  Tqat  is  not  the 
way  it  worlcs. 

Where  are  you  going  to 
do  not  know  where  you  an 


put  them?  I 
going  to  put 
them.   Where  are  you   gding   to  park 
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you  are  gomg 
hey  going  to 


who  wishes 
hat  kind  of 

intry  want  is 
do  not  want 


I  think  the 
lade  a  state- 
tse,  and  I  be- 


them?  I  do  not  know  where 

to  park  them.  Where  are 

work?  I  do  not  know  because  the  place  is 

bulging  at  the  seams  now. 

This  proposal  simply  adcfe  16  times  18 
more  $38,000  potential  en  ployees, 
you  can  be  sure  that  if  th  y  are  poten- 
tial, they  will  be  on  the  set  ne 

If  that  is  reform,  anyon 
to  can  say  I  was  against 
reform. 

What  the  people  in  this  c 
some  problems  solved.  The: 
a  lot  more  bureaucracy  ariund  here  to 
impede  the  solving  of  the  pfoblems. 

If  you  think  that  is  wh^t  they  want, 
you  ought  to,  as  I  do,  go  hoAe  every  week 
and  talk  to  some  of  them,  land  you  will 
find  out  that  is  what  is  onjtlieir  minds. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairmaki,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numbenof  words. 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   revise   and   extend   his   re 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairma 
gentleman  from  Georgia 
ment  which  makes  good  se: 
lieve  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoussELOT)  referred  to  this  as  an  exer- 
cise, for  all  practical  puiposes,  in  futility. 

It  is  that,  because  it  is  piy  prediction 
that  however  we  vote  onJthe  measures 
now  pending  before  this  House,  this  en- 
tire matter  will  be  redeb  ted  when  we 
undertake  to  organize  the  )4th  Congress 
since  we  will  have  to  adop  rules  and  we 
can  stop  the  adoption  of  8  ny  temporary 
rules  until  we  have  dealt  vith  the  sub- 
stance of  them.  Therefore,  \  e  can  go  back 
with  a  different  set  of  cl  aracters  and 
undertake  the  same  debate 

At  this  moment  we  ha  ^o  important 
business  that  should  be  re  olved  in  this 
session  of  this  Congress. 

Do  the  Members  realize  that  for  the 
first  time  in  many,  man '  years,  just 
about  an  hour  ago,  the  Dc  /  Jones  aver- 
age dropped  below  600? 

All  of  the  Members  recoi  nize  that  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  anc  the  economy 
of  nations  all  around  the  g  obe  is  in  dis- 
array. 

Here  we  are,  Mr.  Chairt  lan,  debating 
something  that  reaches  far  beyond  what 
it  should,  in  the  name  |>f  reform  to 
change  this  House.  And  it  is  a  change 
solely  for  the  sake  of  cha  ige,  a  change 
in  the  name.  It  is  going  1  o  insure  that 
when  we  do  organize  the  louse,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  undertak<  major  reori- 
entation of  most  Membt  rs  and  their 
committee  assignments. 

We  are  not  going  to  bn  prepared  to 
move  as  quickly  as  we  should  to  deal  with 
the  urgent  problems  of  thi^  Nation.  I  am 
not  attempting  to  address  nyself  to  any 
interest  I  have.  I  believe  th  it  I  have  both 
the  seniority  and  tiie  dlveislty  of  inter- 
ests so  that  wherever  I  cpd  up,  I  am 
going  to  be  happy. 


However,  I  am  very  deeply  concerned 
about  the  credibility  of  this  Nation's  gov- 
ernmental institutions,  and  the  perform- 
ance in  which  we  are  now  engaged  does 
nothing  to  add  to  that  credibility. 

The  performance  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  is  one  which  is  not  understood 
by  the  average  voter.  I  have  heard  the 
demands  for  election  reform,  but  that  is 
the  only  demand  I  have  heard  for  reform. 
I  would  even  vicv;  this  more  charitably 
if  I  could  call  it  "reform,"  but  that  I  can- 
not do.  It  is  "change,"  and  it  takes  us 
on  roads  we  know  not  where  they  lead 
or  the  problems  they  might  create. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  wise  that  we  do 
this  in  the  closing  days  of  a  Congre.ss.  It 
is  not  wise  that  we  create  confusion  just 
before  an  election,  and  that  is  all  v.e  are 
going  to  do  here. 

We  have  heard  the  discussion  concern- 
ing how  many  more  jobs  will  be  added. 
Well,  I  think  it  provides  the  potential  of 
about  270  to  280  $38.000-a-year  jobs. 
Maybe  that  is  good,  maybe  it  is  not.  But 
the  94th  Congress  will  make  the  final 
determination. 

Make  no  mistake,  whatever  happens 
here,  that  issue  is  going  to  be  raised  at 
the  beginning  of  that  Congress,  and  that 
Congress,  because  this  is  an  amendment 
to  the  rules  of  this  House,  will  make  the 
determination,  not  this  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  Moss)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
there  is  a  desire  to  have  this  become 
effective  the  30th  day  of  December,  on 
the  assumption  that  there  will  be  a  quick 
adoption  of  the  rules  of  the  93d  Congress 
for  the  94th  Congress.  The  old  rules  will 
be  the  temporary  rules. 

Well,  we  can  stop  that,  too.  We  can  lay 
down  our  challenge  and  demand  an 
amendment  there.  So  the  debate  does  not 
end  with  the  action  that  we  take  here 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  waste  the  next 
several  days  and  set  aside  important  con- 
ferences with  the  other  body  and  set 
aside  the  consideration  of  legislation 
which  is  of  much  greater  import  to  the 
Nation. 

I  have  heard  of  no  greater  nor  more 
urgent  need  to  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try than  the  pending  appropriation,  and 
it  is  my  recommendation  that  we  do  that 
and  stop  this  damned  foolishness,  be- 
cause that  is  precisely  the  point  we  have 
reached. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  necessary 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support  the 
report  of  the  Select  Committee,  even 
though  I  have  great  respect  for  the  mem- 
bers and  even  though  It  would  increase 
the  power  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  on  which  I  am  the 
second  ranking  Democratic  member,  sit- 
ing next  to  Chairman  Haley. 

In  my  opinion,  the  report  contains 
some  fine  recommendations,  but  It  goes 
too  far  in  reshuffling  and  shifting  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  from  one  committee 
to  another,  and  it  destroys  the  desirable 


influence  of  expert  training  and  knowl- 
edge of  congressional  Members  and  staff 
members. 

As  an  example,  the  jurisdiction  of  In- 
dian affairs  would  be  shifted  from  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Interior  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  The 
Interior  Committee  has  had  years  of 
experience  in  working  with  the  Indian 
problems.  The  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  states  that  it  is  over- 
worked, and  dees  not  have  the  neces- 
sary expertise  and  experience,  and  does 
not  want  tlus  jurisdiction. 

Perhaps  one-half  the  meaVoens  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  represent 
districts  containing  Indian  reservations 
or  Indian  citizens.  Many  Members  re- 
quested tins  committee  assignment  be- 
cause of  their  ialerest  in  better  condi- 
tions for  the  American  Indians. 

The  fact  Uiat  I  represent  the  eastern 
band  of  Cherokee  Indians  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  I  sought  membership  on  the 
House  Interior  Committee. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee have  visited  numerous  Indian  res- 
ervations in  order  to  get  firsthand 
knowledge  of  their  problems. 

Tlic  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Haley,  chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  who  served  for  many  years 
p.s  Chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  has  visited  prac- 
tically every  Indian  reservation  in  the 
Nation,  and  now  the  gentleman  frcra 
Washington,  Lloyd  Meeds,  tlie  new 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  is  carry- 
ing on  such  a  program. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  very  se- 
rious mistake  to  take  jurisdiction  over 
Indian  affairs  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Interior,  and  give  this  jurisdiction  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, which  states  that  it  does  not  want 
this  jurisdiction,  and  which  lacks  the 
necessary  background  experience. 

Has  anyone  asked  the  Indians  if  they 
are  satisfied  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
Committee  on  which  their  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  serves,  and  be  given 
to  another  committee  which  does  not 
want  the  jurisdiction? 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  regard  to 
territories.  Many  members  of  the  In- 
terior Committee  have  visited  all  of  our 
territories  on  different  occasions,  and 
many  of  them  have  traveled  into  the 
Pacific  going  from  island  to  island  in  the 
Trust  Territories  in  order  to  gain  first- 
hand information,  and  yet  this  jurisdic- 
tion would  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 
which  states  it  does  not  want  it. 

Under  the  recommendation  before  us 
the  Interior  Committee  wotild  become 
the  new,  more  powerful  Committee  on 
Energy  and  liivironment.  My  main 
interest  Is  not  in  seeing  the  committee 
gain  power,  but  in  seeing  it  do  a  first- 
class  job  on  bM  the  legislation  referred 
to  it,  and  In  seeing  that  it  be  left  in  a 
position  to  do  the  most  effective  job  on 
all  matters  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Passage  of  House  Resolution  988 
would  mean  that  the  national  parks,  pub- 
lic land  and  reclamation  projects,  would 
receive  secondary  consideration  by  this 
new  committee  as  energy-related  mat- 
ters would  dominate. 
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House  Resolution  988  would  give  to 
the  newly  formed  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Envirorunent  legislative  functions 
which  are  now  being  handled  and  would 
be  handled  by  four  separate  Senate  com- 
mittees— Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Public  Works,  Armed  Services,  and  Com- 
merce Committees.  This  means  that  the 
Interior  Committee  would  have  to  go  to 
conference  on  their  bills  with  four  Senate 
committees. 

Much  of  the  legislation  which  is 
introduced  in  Congress  touches  energy 
and  environmental  matters  in  one  way 
or  another,  and  it  is  impossible  for  all  of 
this  legislation  to  be  effectively  handled 
by  one  committee.  The  time  factor 
makes  that  impossible. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  last 
spring  spent  8  weeks  meeting  and 
engaging  in  debate  on  the  surface  coal 
mining  bill,  and  two  subcommittees 
spent  much  of  a  year  working  on  this 
bill.  More  than  150  sunendments  were 
considered  and  voted  either  up  or  down. 

Energy-related  matters  affect  differ- 
ent citizens  in  different  ways,  and  it  is 
always  time  consuming  because  it  is 
always  controversial,  and  one  commit- 
tee cannot  handle  all  of  this  legislation. 

Perhaps  some  guidelines  are  needed, 
but  the  concentration  of  all  legislation 
affecting  energy  and  the  envirorunent 
into  one  committee  in  my  opinion  is 
dangerous,  because  it  subjects  the  com- 
mittee to  powerful  lobbying  efforts  by 
special  Interest  groups. 

Last  week  I  read  an  editorial  which 
stated  that  the  adoption  of  the  Boiling 
report  would  make  lobbyists  less  effective 
in  dealing  with  Congress.  So  far  as  the 
new  Energy  and  Environmental  Com- 
mittee is  concerned  the  results  would  be 
just  the  opposite.  We  would  create  a 
monopoly  on  energy  legislation,  and  place 
it  in  one  committee  in  a  relatively  few 
hands.  Oil  and  gas  companies,  coal  com- 
panies, power  companies,  environmental 
organizations  would  try  to  control  the 
committee,  and  would  try  to  pressure 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  would  try 
to  pressure  Members  favorable  to  their 
point  of  view  to  seek  membership  on  this 
committee.  We  would  be  mixing  oil  and 
water,  and  both  would  seek  control  of 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Taylor 
of  North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR  oi  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
expressed  it  well  in  the  Democratic 
caucus  when  he  said: 

The  question  Is  shall  tlie  committee  be 
eventually  controlled  by  Exxon  or  by  the 
Sierra  Club. 

Both  will  attempt  to  conti-ol  it,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  Exxon  will  eventually 
prevail. 

We  do  not  want  a  committee  to  be 
controlled  by  special  interest  groups,  but 
as  we  place  all  energy  legislation  in  one 
committee,  we  are  playing  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  seek  such  control. 

In  my  opinion,  all  energy  legi<;lation 
should  not  be  placed  in  one  committee. 
cxx 2102— Part  2S 


The  Hansen  committee  report  contains 
the  be.st  provisions  of  the  special  report 
of  the  select  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  change  for  the  sake  of 
change  is  not  reform  and  it  is  not  prog- 
ress; and  change  which  does  not  promote 
eflBciency  and  more  effective  work  by 
Congress  is  not  reform,  and  it  is  not 
progress. 

I  will  vote  for  the  Hansen  substitute 
and  against  the  Boiling  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eckhardt,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Ml-.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  Uiank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman's  remarks  about 
the  effect  of  consolidating  a  single  in- 
terest in  a  single  committee.  I  tliink  he 
has  stated  it  eloquently  and  well. 

I  should  like  also  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  he  does  not  feel  that  we  would  better 
approach  this  question  by  bringing  in  a 
certain  degree  of  flexibility  with  respect 
to  the  assignment  of  bills  to  committees 
and  by  providing  greater  authority  to 
the  Speaker  to  appoint  ad  hoc  commit- 
teea  when  subjects  are  too  broad  for  the 
present  jurisdiction  of  given  committees, 
which  is  contained,  of  course  in  the  Han- 
sen report? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  correct.  As  I 
stated,  I  think  perhaps  we  need  some 
guidelines  to  determine  where  various 
aspects  of  energy  legislation  shall  be  re- 
ferred; but  I  strongly  object  to  placing 
it  all  in  one  single  committee. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  thank  him  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  i^out  this  overall 
question  that  needs  to  be  clarified  be- 
fore we  vote.  I  want  to  tiy  to  put  it 
in  perspective.  Different  people  will 
say  one  proposal  does  one  tiling; 
others  say  it  does  another.  This  House 
at  the  present  time  has  three  pro- 
posals before  it.  We  have  the  work  of  the 
select  committee.  House  Resolution  988. 
We  have  the  work  of  the  Hansen  com- 
mittee. House  Resolution  1248,  and  we 
have  Mr.  Martim's  House  Resolution  1321. 

We  are  told  that  the  select  committee 
sent  a  bill  to  xis  and  they  were  in  unani- 
mous agreement.  Apparently  that  is  not 
£0  or  else  Mr.  Martin,  who  Ls  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  that  committee, 
would  not  have  submitted  a  proposal  of 
his  own. 

But  with  regard  to  staffing,  let  us  talk 
about  what  each  proposal  does,  and  lei 
us  relate  that  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. We  have  got  to  recognize,  first, 
that  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives our  committees  have  two  kinds  of 
staff,  if  I  may  express  It  that  way.  We 
have  the  standing  committees'  statutory 


staffs,  and  we  have  Investigative  staffs. 
Their  numbers  are  not  necessarily  iini- 
form  with  regard  to  the  Investigative 
staffs.  Upon  application  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration,  and  with 
their  approval  to  be  paid  for  from  the 
contingency  fund  of  the  House,  the  num- 
bers assigned  to  the  investigative  staffs 
can  and  do  vary.  Right  now,  as  far  as  the 
statutory  provisions  are  concerned,  each 
committee  is  allowed  12  people;  6  profes- 
sional and  6  clerical. 

The  Boiling  committee  proposal,  House 
Resolution  988,  which  is  the  work  of  the 
select  committee,  proposes  to  increase 
those  12  staff  members  in  number  from 
12  to  30,  which  means  an  increase  of  18. 
They  in  effect  combine  what  is  now  the 
statutory  standing  committee  staff  and 
whatever  the  uuml>er  might  be  which  are 
paid  for  from  the  Investigative  funds. 
That  is  the  reason  the  gentlemen  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  completely 
correct  when  he  carmot  say  in  a  com- 
pletely af&nnative  and  concrete  way 
without  any  chance  of  error  that  he  could 
not  tell  the  gentleman  fram  Texas  (Mr. 
PoAGE)  by  how  many  the  total  employ- 
ment of  committee  staffs  would  be  in- 
creased here  in  the  House  if  any  of  these 
proposals  became  law. 

Let  me  go  then  to  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Mar- 
tin). His  proposal  coincides  with  tlie 
work  of  the  select  committee.  He  as  well 
in  his  proposal,  which  is  House  Resolu- 
tion 1321,  would  enlarge  from  12  to  30, 
increasing  again  by  18  the  total  author- 
ized staff  again  to  be  paid  for  by  a  House 
appropriation. 

The  Hansen  committee  propcjsal  varies 
only  slightlj-.  The  Hansen  committee 
proposal  proposes  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Thompson)  that  we  maintain 
two  kinds  of  staff,  statutory  staff  and  an 
investigative  staff.  The  statutory  staff 
would  still  be  paid  for  with  a  House  ap- 
propriation and  those  who  were  assigned 
investigative  duties  would  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  contingency  fund  of  the  House 
which  is  controlled  in  this  instance  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  mianimous  consent,  Mr.  Waggon - 
NES  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  not  arguing  now  in  any  of  these  pro- 
posals about  whether  or  not  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  more  or  less  staff.  Tlie  only 
point  of  difference  is  v.ho  will  ultimately 
have  what  choice  in  selecting  that  staff 
and  from  whence  will  the  money  come.  It 
is  almost  that  simple. 

To  my  friends  on  the  mlnoritj'  side, 
to  my  Republican  friends  I  say  they  will 
have  more  discretionary  authority  under 
the  Hansen  proposal  as  it  is  proposed  to 
be  amended  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  ,  because  those  who  are  rank- 
ing minority  subcommittee  members  will 
be  able  to  choose  their  staff  members 
within  the  framework — ^not  over  and 
above  but  within  the  framework — of  the 
one-third  of  the  money  to  be  allowed. 
They  will  still  get  one-third  and  <mly 
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whether  It  comes 
which  Is  statu 


Mr.  Hays),  will 
Id  it  is  possible, 

ey  would  see  to 
je  made  available 
these  staff  mem - 
ire. 

uch  difference 


one-third  of  the  money 

from  the  appropriation  

tory  or  whether  it  comfes  from  the  con 
tingency  fund  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Administration. 

To  my  friends  on  my „_ , 

I  say  they  have  got  the  best  of  both 
worlds  because  the  Hou  se  Committee  on 
Administration  will  maij  itain  the  author 
ity  which  it  now  has  ov(  r  releasing  these 
funds.  The  House  Comr  littee  on  Admin- 
istration, chaired  by  tpe  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio 
release  those  funds 
in  fact  they  have  said 
it  that  the  money  will 
that  is  needed  to  pay  fo 
bers  that  we  propose  to 

Really,  there  is  not  ^...^.. ^. 

It  is  like  tweedledee  andjtweedledum.  We 
are  just  talking  about  where  the  money 
comes  from ;  but  I  do  fail  to  understand 
the  argument  of  my  goo4  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska,  \frho  says  we  want 
to  help  the  minority,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  help  them  that  mucl.  We  are  trying 
to  give  them  the  maxinium  authority. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebriska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  .ield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  ield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebrj  ska.  I  think  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  i  i  going  too  far. 
I  am  surprised  at  the  ( entleman  from 
Louisiana,  who  I  though  was  quite  con- 
sei-vative  in  the  operatic  i  of  the  House, 
as  a  representative  of  tl  e  taxpayers,  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  to  come 
before  us  this  aftemooi  and  advocate 
the  spending  of  additions  1  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  probably  a 
few  millions  of  dollars  to  enlarge  the 
staff  beyond  any  practicsl  reasons.  I  am 
greatlj'  surprised. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  "  VTcll,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Nebrask  i  (Mr.  Martin) 
accept  the  explanation  1 1  lave  given  as  to 
what  each  of  the  three  proposals  pro- 
vides? Does  he  accept  triat  as  being  an 
accurate  explanation? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Neb-a.ska.  Not  en- 
tirely, no. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  W  lierein  does  the 
gentleman  differ?  Whc-ein  am  I  in 
error?  j 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  In  the  evi- 
dence given  in  regard  to  the  select  com- 
mittee's recommendatioj  s  and  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  r«  solution  that  1 
have  Introduced. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  W  lercin  do  I  err? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebriska.  Well,  the 
gentleman  does  not  seen  to  want  me  to 
finish  my  reply  to  him. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Ye  3.  sir.  I  do 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebriska.  The  rec- 
ommendation in  the  sel4ct  committee's 
resolution  and  In  my  resblution  are  ex- 
actly the  same,  the  Increase  in  the  mi- 
nority staffing  by  one-tl  ird:  but  when 
the  gentleman  gets  Into  \  he  explanaUon 
of  the  Hansen  committee  re.solution  and 
the  Thompson  amendmei  t,  I  do  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  his  exi.  lanation  there. 
In  fact,  I  think  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  is  to  try  to  stimula  e  or  overstlm- 
ulate.  if  I  might  use  tha ;  word,  support 
from  the  minority  side  :  or  the  Hansen 
committee  report.  I  thin!  the  eeiitleman 
is  going  too  far,  that  he  :  s  going  to  hay* 


a  reverse  effect,  as  far  as  that  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  Hansen  res- 
olution and  the  Thompson  amendment 
do  not  authorize  a  single  staff  mem- 
ber beyond  what  Is  recommended  in  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka and  the  select  committee  proposal. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  beg  to 
differ  with  the  gentleman.  I  specifically 
asked  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
<Mr.  Thompson)  to  explain  it  tome  when 
I  had  my  5  minutes.  In  addition  to  the 
one-third  minority  staffing,  he  provides 
an  additional  professional  staff  for  the 
ranking  Member,  plus  one  for  each  rank- 
ing subcommittee  member,  up  to  six  for 
each  committee.  That  is  what  I  fail  to 
see. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  says 
that  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  in 
error.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
would  like  to  explain  it  again. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  difference  between  that 
which  the  gentleman  from  Nebrask.i 
(Mr.  Martin)  and  others  advocate  and 
what  I  advocate  is  simple.  I  hope  thnt 
all  my  friends  on  the  minority  side  will 
listen. 

The  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebra.<;ka  (Mr.  Martin)  would  limit,  in 
effect,  to  a  total  of  10  the  statutory  staff 
persons  to  which  the  authority  would  be 
entitled  and  would  repose  complete  con- 
trol over  those  10  persons  in  the  rank- 
ing member,  without  regard  to  his  sub- 
committee members.  We  are  trying  to 
help  the  ranking  subcommittee  members 
We  give  them  the  right  to  appoint  out 
of  the  one-third  the  minority  gets  under 
the  investigating  resolution,  one  staff 
person  to  be  used  for  the  subcommittee 
business. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr.  Chair- 
nuin,  the  gentleman's  explanation  is  not 
entirely  correct,  because  under  his  pro- 
posal there  would  be  six  professional 
persons.  Under  the  recommendation  of 
the  .select  committee  and  also  my  resolu- 
tion and  that  of  the  gentleman  as  well, 
there  would  be  six  professional  mem- 
bers assigned  to  the  minority  on  each 
committee. 

Now,  it  would  be  up  to  the  minority 
as  to  wliether  those  six  would  be  assigned 
to  six  subcommittee  chainnen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Waccon- 
NER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  misunder- 
stands. The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thompson)  is  saying  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
limits  the  number  of  standing  commit- 
tee staff  to  10.  which  is  one-third  of  a 
total  of  30  which  is  authorized,  and  his 
proposal  does  not  limit  tlie  number  of 
professionals. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  number  of 
professionals  would  be  limited  to  6. 
one-third,  and  the  number  of  clericals 
would  be  limited  to  4.  a  total  of  10.  The 


gentleman  is  confusing  the  distinction 
between  professional  and  clerical.  I  think 
the  gentleman  does  not  understand  this 
at  all. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  want  the  minority  to  have  any  as- 
sured staffing,  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence in  any  of  the  proposals.  They  are 
very  much  the  same.  If  we  do  not  believe 
they  should  have  anything,  then  we 
ought  to  vote  against  all  the  proposals 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 

BCI.I.INGI. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  Thompson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thobipson)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  "noes" 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vire.  and  there  were— ayes  218.  noes  180, 
not  voting  36.  as  follows: 


AU\.MUIer 
Aiulersou. 

Gal  If. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Aiinunzio 
Archer 
Areiicis 
ArmstroiiR 
Caker 
BeviU 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Bradernas 

Brecklmlcir'.e 

Brinklej- 

Brooks 

Brot^man 

Browu.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

Casey,  Tex. 

cederberg 

Chappell 

CbiEholiii 

Clark 

C!  a  USUI, 

Don  H. 
Ciay 
Collier 
Collins.  I!!, 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyer^ 
Cormati 
cotter 
Crane 
Cronin 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  S.C. 
DelUims 
Don  holm 
Dent 
Dfviiie 
niggs 
Dinvcell 
Donoh'.ie 
Downing 
Dul'kl 
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AYES — 218 

Duncan 

McDade 

Eckhartlt 

McEwen 

EUberg 

Macdonald 

Esch 

Madlgan 

Evlns.  Tfiiii. 

Mann 

Findley 

Maraziti 

Flood 

Martin,  N.C. 

Flowers 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Flynt 

Matsunaga 

Foley 

Melcher 

Ford 

Metcalfe 

Froehllch 

Miller 

Puqua 

Mills 

Gtydos 

Mlnish 

Gettys 

Mink 

Gialmo 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Gibbons 

Mitchell,  N.Y 

Ginu 

Moakley 

Ooldwater 

Molloban 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead, 

Green.  Pa. 

Calif. 

Griffiths 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Gude 

MOSS 

Haley 

Murphy,  111. 

Hammer- 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

schmidt 

Murtha 

Hanley 

Nedzi 

H»nna 

Nichols 

Han.sen.  Wash 

Nix 

Harriutjioii 

O'Brien 

Hays 

OHara 

Hebert 

ONeill 

Heckler,  Mft'^s. 

Parris 

Henderson 

Passman 

Hicks 

Patman 

HinshBW 

Patten 

Hogan 

Pepper 

IloUneltl 

Perkins 

Howard 

Pickle 

Hungate 

Preyer 

Hunt 

Price.  III. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Quillcn 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Randall 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rangel 

Jones.  Teini. 

Rees 

Jordan 

Reld 

Karih 

Rinaldo 

Kazen 

Roberts 

Kemp 

Rodino 

King 

Roe 

Kluczyn^ki 

Rogers 

Kuykendnll 

Rooney,  P». 

Kyros 

Rose 

Landrum 

ROstenkowskl 

Leggcit 

Rou.«selot 

Lent 

Roy 

Litton 

Roybal 

Long,  McI. 

Huppe 

Lujtn 

Ruth 

Liiken 

Ryan 
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St  Germain 

Sullivan 

Waldle 

Satterfleld 

Symington 

White 

Schneebell 

Symms 

Wtaltehurst 

schroeder 

Taylor.  Mo. 

WidnaU 

Seiberling 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Wiggins 

Shipley 

Teague 

Wilson.  BOD 

Shuster 

Thompson,  N.J.Wilson, 

Sikes 

Thornton 

Charles  H., 

Sisk 

Tlernan 

Calif. 

Slack 

Traxler 

Wright 

Snyder 

UUman 

WyaU 

Staggers 

Van  Deerlln 

Wydler 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Vander  Jagt 

Yatron 

Stokes 

Vander  Veen 

Young,  Tex. 

Stuckey 

Vlgorlto 

Studds 

Waggonner 
NOES -180 

Abdnor 

Frey 

Price.  Tex. 

Abzug 

Pulton 

Pritchard 

Addabbo 

Oilman 

Quie 

Anderson,  HI. 

Goodllng 

Rallsback 

Andrews. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Regula 

N.Dak. 

Gross 

Reuss 

Ashbrook 

Grover 

Rhodes 

Ashley 

Gubser 

Robinson,  Va. 

Aspln 

Gunter 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Badlllo 

Guyer 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Bafalis 

Hamilton 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Bauman 

Hanrahan 

Rosenthal 

Beard 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Roush 

Bell 

Heinz 

Sarasin 

Bennett 

Hoit 

Sarbaces 

Bergland 

Holtzman 

Scherle 

Blester 

Hortcn 

Sebeilus 

Bingham 

Hosmer 

Shoup 

Bo'.and 

Huber 

Shrlver 

Boiling 

Hudnut 

Skubitz 

Bray 

Hutchinson 

Smith,  lowa 

Breaux 

Ichcrd 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Broomfleld 

Jarman 

Spell  ce 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stanton. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Jones,  Okla. 

J.  William 

Buchanan 

Kastenmeler 

Stanton, 

Burgener 

Ketchum 

James  V. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Koch 

Stark 

Biirlison,  Mo. 

Lagon.arsino 

Steed 

Burton,  John 

Laudgrebe 

Steel  man 

Burton,  Phillip  Latta 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Butler 

Long.  La. 

Stephens 

Camp 

Lott 

StrattOD 

Carter 

MrCloskev 

Stubblefield 

Chamberlain 

McColllster 

Talcott 

Clancy 

McCormack 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cifiwson.  Del 

McPall 

Thone 

Cleveland 

McKay 

Towell.Nev. 

Cochran 

McKlnney 

Udall 

Cohen 

McSpadden 

Vanik 

Collins,  Tex, 

Mahon 

Veysey 

Coughlin 

Mallary 

Walsh 

Culver 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wampler 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Ware 

de  la  Garza 

Mazzoll 

Whalen 

Delaney 

Meeds 

Whltten 

Dellenback 

Mezvinsky 

Williams 

Dennis 

Mil  ford 

Wilson. 

Dickinson 

MlzcU 

Charles,  Te.x. 

Drinan 

Montgomery 

Winn 

duPont 

Morgan 

Wolff 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mosher 

Wylle 

Edwards,  Calif 

Myers 

Wyrr.an 

Erlenbcrn 

Natcher 

Yates 

Eshleman 

Nelscn 

Young.  Fla. 

FasceU 

Obey 

Young.  El. 

Fish 

Owens 

Young,  S.C. 

Forsythe 

Poltis 

Zablocki 

Fountain 

Peyser 

Zion 

Fraser 

Pike 

Zwach 

FreMnghuysen 

rcaee 

Frenzel 

Powell.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

36 

Adanis 

Gray 

Michel 

Barrett 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Mlnshall.Ohlo 

Blackburn 

Harsha 

Podell 

Blatnik 

Hastings 

Rarick 

Brasco 

Hawkins 

Kiegle 

Carey.  NY. 

Helstoski 

Rooney.  NY. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Hillis 

Runnels 

Derwinski 

Johnson,  Colo. 

.Sandman 

Dorn 

Lehman 

Steele 

Evans,  Colo. 

McClory 

Treen 

Fisher 

Madden 

Young,  Alaska 

Crasso 

Maj-ne 

Young,  Ga. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  support  of  House  Resolution  988,  the 
Committee  Reform  Amendments  of  1974. 
No  major  adjustment  of  the  scope  pro- 


posed In  this  legislation  has  been  imder- 
taken  since  1946.  Many  of  the  issues  and 
concerns  addressed  by  today's  House  of 
Representatives  grow  l-.creasingly  diffi- 
cult to  resolve  with  yesterday's  legisla- 
tive tools  and  structures. 

House  Resolution  988  Is  designed  to 
streamline  the  committee  system— cut- 
ting down  on  the  total  number  and  cen- 
tralizing similar  or  duplicate  respon- 
sibilities. Also,  each  Member  would  be  as- 
signed to  one  major  committee  and 
would  not  have  to  divide  his  energies 
among  two  or  more  with  aU  the  sub- 
committees entailed.  The  reform  move 
would  eliminate  proxy  voting  by  Mem- 
bers encouraging  increased  attendance 
at  hearings  and  committee  meetings.  I 
do  not  agree  with  every  minute  detail 
oi  the  proposals.  Who  does?  But  the 
thrust  is  in  the  right  direction. 

The  changes  are  long  overdue.  The 
American  people  are  demanding  more 
from  Congress,  and  I  would  hope  that 
Congress  would  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
take  the  burden  of  responsibility  upon 
itself  to  enact  this  needed  committee  re- 
form. It  will  require  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  because  some  jealously  guarded 
.iurisdictions  would  be  overturned,  some 
vested  interests  would  be  threatened, 
some  fiefdoms  would  be  eliminated — 
which  is  one  reason,  I  suspect,  why  the 
proposals  have  been  bottled  up  for  so 
long  by  the  majority  party. 

My  own  committee — Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce — upon  which  I  have 
served  for  2  years,  would  be  "cut  up"  by 
the  reform  proposals,  and  I  would  have 
to  begin  again  on  another  assignment  if 
the  realinement  goes  through.  But  it  is 
worth  it  if  we  can  bring  Congress  into  the 
20th  century,  revitalized  and  modern- 
ized— recognizing  as  we  go  through  the 
process  that  the  key  to  committee  reform 
legislation  which  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people,  depends  upon 
energetic  and  creative  leadership  willing 
to  give  up  some  things  in  order  to  achieve 
something  better,  and  willing  to  use  the 
jurisdictional  and  procedural  changes 
available  to  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
three  amendments.  One  is  substantive, 
which  would  put  into  effect  a  so-called 
grandfather  clause  for  House  Resolution 
988.  The  two  accompanying  amendments 
are  simple  amendments  which  make  no 
substantive  changes,  but  are  necessai-y  to 
bring  Section  408  on  transitional  provi- 
sions into  conformity  with  the  basic 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  basic  amendment 
and  the  two  conforming  amendments 
would  be  to  exempt  from  the  one-com- 
mittee limitation.  Members  of  the  93d 
Congress  who  presently  serve  on  two  or 
more  committees  which  would  become 
one  of  the  15  major  committees. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  and 
its  conforming  amendments  would  sim- 
ply preserve  the  status  quo  insofar  as 
committee  memberships  are  concerned 
and  insofar  as  Members  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress who  may  serve  in  succeeding  Con- 
gresses may  wish  to  maintain  such  mem- 
berships. It  would  not,  however,  given 
Members  complete  freedom  in  the  future 
to  change  their  committee  status  except 
in  conformance  with  the  new  rules  and 
any    acsignmonts    determined    by    the 


Democratic  Caucus  or  the  Republican 
Conference. 

I  believe  this  amendment  would  per- 
mit a  transition  period  of  several  Con- 
gresses as  we  would  move  toward  the 
basic  plan  of  one  major  committee  as- 
signment as  proposed  In  House  Resolu- 
tion 988.  It  would  permit  the  retention 
of  the  expertise  and  knowledge  gained 
by  current  Members  In  their  respective 
assignments.  It  would  mean  a  smootlier 
transition  period  from  the  current  as- 
signment system  to  the  eventual  goal  of 
one  major  committee  assignment  for 
each  Member. 

The  amendments  would  in  no  way  in- 
terfere with  a  Member's  indi\idual  de- 
cision to  give  up  a  dual  committee  as- 
signment and  immediately  enter  into  tlie 
one  major  committee  assignment  sys- 
tem. 

Some  may  argue  that  this  provides 
preferential  treatment  to  present  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  will  serve  in  subse- 
quent Congresses.  I  would  answer  by 
saying.  "Yes,  to  some  extent  it  does." 
But  new  Members  elected  to  the  94th 
Congress  and  subsequent  Congresses  can 
begin  to  concentrate  on  the  committees 
to  which  they  may  be  assigned.  They  w  ill 
h£ive  a  learning  process  as  did  all  of  us 
when  we  were  elected  to  the  House.  I  be- 
lieve the  beneficial  effects  to  the  House 
of  retaining  the  accumulated  experience 
of  current  Members  offsets  any  possible 
argument  about  unfairness. 

AMENDMENT   TO   H.    RfS.    988    OFFERED    BY    I.fP.. 
TEAGtnS 

On  Page  40,  after  the  period  In  line  2. 
add  the  following  new  sentence: 

The  prohibition  contained  in  this  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to  any  Member  serv- 
ing en  two  or  more  committees  In  the 
Ninety-third  Congress  so  as  to  prevent  hi:r< 
or  her  from  retaining  membership  on  such 
committees  in  the  Ninety-fourth  and  subse- 
quent Congresses. 

Conforming    Amendments    to    H.    Res.    988 
Offered   bt   Mr.  Teague 
On  page  88,  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  page  89,  line  9,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(1)  any  Member  who  served  during  the 
Ninety-third  Congress  on  a  committee  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
is  transferred  by  this  resolution  to  another 
committee  should  be  permitted  to  become 
a  member  of  such  other  committee  if  he  or 
she  chooses:  and 

(2)  the  length  of  such  Members  service 
on  the  former  committee  as  well  as  in  the 
House,  and  any  chairmanship  or  status  as 
a  ranking  member,  should  be  meaningfiilly 
recognized  in  his  or  her  placement  on  suclj 
comnilttee. 

Page  89.  line  16.  strike  out  "paragraph  (1)  •' 
and  insert  the  last  sentence  of  clause  7(c) 
of  Rule  X  (as  so  amended;  or  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section". 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  another 
amendment  which  I  will  offer  is  a  vers' 
simple  one. 

It  eliminates  the  provision  wliich 
would — upon  the  request  of  a  majority 
of  the  minority  members  of  any  commit- 
tee— allocate  one-third  of  that  commit- 
tee's investigative  staff  funding  to  the 
minority.  In  Ueu  of  this  provision,  the 
amendment  requires  that  the  minority 
of  all  standing  committees  are  entitled 
to  and  must  receive  "fair  consideration" 
in  the  appointment  of  committee  staff 
per-^onnel  pursuant  to  House  rules. 
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Tlie  only  other  charjge 
amendment  would  be 
ber  of  permanent  clerical 
the  minority  from  four 

Mr.  Chairman,  in 
ment  would  preserve 
of  handling  committee 
investigative   staffing    _ 
would  also  preserve  the 
ity-minority  ratio  of 
both  professional  and  _ 
point  out,  however,  that 
does  not  affect  any  of  t 
anangements  contamec 
tion,  such  as  the  provis 
permit  an  increase  of 
In  other  words,   the 
resolution  which  permit! 
permanent  professional 
18  and  in  the  clerical  s 
would  not  be  changed 
ment. 

Amendment  to  House 
Offered  by  Mr. 

Page  65,  strike  exit   line 
foUows  down  through  page  CO 
sert  the  following: 

"(c)(1)   The  minority 
stancliug  committee  is  ent|t 
receive  fair  consideration  1 
of   committee    staff    pers 
each    such    primary    or 
resolution. 

Page   69.    line    17,   strike 
insert  "two". 

Page  72.   line   17,   sUik 
Insert  "two". 
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Mr.  MATHIAS  oi  fcilifornla.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  exp  ie.s.s  my  support 
for  passage  of  House  Ra  olution  988.  the 
Boiling  amendment.  It  is  particularly 
Important  that  this  pro  xwal  to  reform 
the  committee  structure  and  procedures 
of  the  House  of  Repre*ntative.s  is  the 
result  of  a  bipartisan  (ffoit  of  House 
Members  who  labored  v  !ry  hard  to  re- 
balance the  committee  sj  stem  and  to  al- 
low the  congres-sional  wfcrk  to  proceed 
more  efficiently.  This  taik  was  difficult 
due  to  the  many  special  interests  which 
developed  over  many  yi  ars  under  the 
present  system  and  whic  h  were  at  odds 
with  this  refoi-m  effort.  House  Resolu- 
tion 988  offers  the  fliot  true  reform  in 
28  years. 

Clearly,  without  a  work  able  committee 
system,  it  would  be  very  lifficult  to  con- 
sider the  some  20.000  pifeces  of  legisla- 
tion submitted  to  the  H^se  each  year. 
In  fact  under  the  presentLsystem.  the  job 
has  reached  impossible  levels. 

We  put  a  man  on  the  Moon,  made 
tremendous  strides  in  medical  research 
and  development  and  advanced  tech- 
nology in  all  fields  of  er  deavor  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans  <  uring  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  Yet,  we  have  failed 
to  modernize  our  own  pre  cedures  during 
this  period  of  time.  It  is  ui  ifortunate  that 
the  House  has  delayed  sb  long  in  con- 
sidering needed  changes,  particularly 
once  the  Boiling  resolution  was  proposed. 
The  politics  which  delaye(S  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  988  ijiould  not  now 
prevent  passage. 

The  Boiling  amendme  it  strensthens 
the  already  very  import£  nt  Agriculture 
Committee  of  which  I  am  $  member.  This 
is  particularly  important  n  niy  congres- 
sional district  which  prodi  ces  more  agri- 


culture than  any  district 


in  the  United 


States.  The  addition  of  Forest  Sei-vice 
lands  and  other  public  grazing  lands  to 
the  Agriculture  Committee  jurisdiction 
is  also  important  In  my  area  due  to  the 
vast  forest  and  grazing  lands  in  central 
California. 

Lastly,  I  believe  that  one  additional 
committee,  a  select  committee,  should 
be  added  to  the  reform  legislation.  Tlie 
elderly  are  overlooked  all  too  often  and 
need  to  have  their  interests  protected. 
Therefore,  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment  to  create  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  which  will  provide  ovei'sight 
jurisdiction  for  the  benefit  of  this  de- 
serving and  large  segment  of  our  society. 
Mr.  Chairman,  v.ith  the  one  amend- 
ment, I  urge  passage  of  House  Resolution 
988. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr,  Chairman,  at 
the  appropriate  time  duiing  considera- 
tion of  House  Resolution  983  and  or  the 
sub,'5titute  .amendments  thereto.  House 
Resolution  1248  and  House  Resolution 
1321.  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Huuse  on  the  State  of  tiie  Union,  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  provide  for 
broadcast  coverage  of  committee  meet- 
ings, 

A.-,  our  colleagues  will  recall,  on  July  22 
of  this  year,  the  House  approved  House 
Re.solution  1107  which  authorized  the 
broadcasting  of  committee  meetings  on 
the  same  basis  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  broadcasting  of  commit- 
tee hearings  is  peiTnitt*d. 

This  recent  change  in  the  House  Rules 
is  not  reflected  in  the  language  of  any 
of  the  three  committee  reform  proposals, 
all  of  which  contain  the  language  of  rule 
XI  prior  to  approval  of  House  Resolution 
1107. 

My  amer.dment.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
simply  incorporate  the  language  of  the 
new  i-ule  in  the  appropriate  resolution 
and  thus  reaffirm  the  action  of  the  House 
last  July. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  texts  of  the  amendment  as  prepared 
for  each  of  the  three  pending  committee 
reform  resolutioas: 

AMrNDMENT    OFFCRED    BV     Mr      CLEVELAND    TO 

H.  Res.  988 

On  page  5.5,  line  15,  insert  ".  or  connniitee 
meetings."  immediately  afier  "committee 
hearings"; 

On  page  5*3,  beginning  on  line  13.  delete 
"each  meeting  of  any  hearing  or  he.nringg 
covered,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
meeting  (whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise) 
covered,"; 

On  page  56,  line  19,  delete  "at  the  hearing" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  hearing  or 
other  meeting"; 

Beginning  on  page  56,  line  24.  delete  "the 
objecUs  and  purposes  o;  the  hearing  or  the 
activities  of  committee  members  in  connec- 
tion with  that  hearing"  and  in.sert  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  objects  and  pmposes  of  the 
hearing  or  other  meeting  or  the  activities  of 
committee  members  in  connection  with  that 
hearing  or  meeting"; 

On  page  ,57.  line  6.  Insert  "and  meetings" 
Unmedlately  after  "committee  hearings"; 

On  page  57,  in  paragraph  (e)  beginning  on 
line  11,  insert  "or  meeting"  immediately 
after  the  word  '  heariiig  '  wherever  such  word 
occurs  therein: 

Beginning  on  page  57.  line  19,  in  subpara- 
graphs (1),  (,3(.  (5),  (6).  (7).  (8),  and  (9» 
of  paragraph  (f)  insert  "or  meeting"  imme- 
diately after  the  word  "hearing"  wherever 
such  word  occurs  therein. 


Amendment  Offered  by  Mb.  Cleveland  to 

Hansen  Stjbstttdtb  Amendment   (H.  Res 

1248)  to  H.  Res.  988 

On  page  29.  line  35.  In.sert  ",  or  commit- 
tee meetings."  Immediately  after  "commit- 
tee hearings": 

On  page  30,  beginning  on  line  23,  delete 
"each  meeting  of  aiiy  hearing  or  hearing.<: 
covered,"  and  Insert  in  Heu  thereof  "each 
meeting  (whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise) 
covered,"; 

On  page  31,  line  4,  delete  "at  the  hearing" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  hearing  or 
other  meeting"; 

Beginning  on  page  31.  line  9,  delete  "the 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  hearing  or  the 
activities  of  committee  members  In  connec- 
tion with  that  hearing"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
hearing  or  other  meeting  or  the  activities  of 
committee  members  in  connection  with  th.-tt 
hearing  or  meeting"; 

On  page  31,  line  16,  Insert  "and  meeting  " 
Immediately  after  "committee  hearings"; 

On  page  31,  in  paragraph  (e)  beginning  on 
line  21,  Insert  "or  meeting"  Immediately  after 
tlie  word  "hearing"  wherever  such  word  oc- 
curs therein; 

Beginning  on  page  32.  line  4,  in  subpara- 
graphs (1),  (3).  (6),  (6).  (7),  (8).  and  (9> 
of  paragraph  (f)  Insert  "or  meeting"  imme- 
diately after  the  word  "hearing"  whei-ever 
such  word  occurs  therein. 

A.MrNDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR,    CLrVELAND    T.I 

Martin  Substitute  Amendment   (H,  Res 

1321)  to  H,  Rfs.  988 

On  page  57,  line  6,  Insert  ".  or  committee 
meetings."  immediately  after  "committee 
hearings"; 

On  page  58.  beginning  on  line  4,  delete 
"each  meeting  of  any  hearing  or  hearings 
covered."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
meeting  (whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise) 
covered,"; 

On  page  58,  line  10,  delete  "at  the  hear- 
ing" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "at  the  hear- 
ing or  other  meeting"; 

On  page  58.  line  15.  delete  "the  object.' 
and  purposes  of  the  hearing  or  the  activities 
of  committee  members  in  connection  with 
that  hearing"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  bearing  or  other 
meeting  or  the  activities  of  committee  mem- 
bers in  connection  with  that  hearing  or  meet- 
ing"; 

On  page  58,  line  22,  insert  "and  meeting.s' 
immediately  after  "committee  hearings"; 

On  page  58,  In  paragraph  (e)  beginning  on 
line  3.  insert  "or  meeting"  Immediately  after 
the  word  "hearing"  wherever  such  word  oc- 
curs therein; 

Beginning  on  page  59.  line  11,  in  .subpara- 
graphs (1),  (3),  (6).  (6),  (7).  (8),  and  (P) 
of  paragraph  (f)  insert  "or  meeting"  imme- 
diately after  the  word  "hearing"  wherever 
such  word  occurs  therein. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  an  appropriate  time  during  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  988  and 
amendment  or  substitute,  my  colleague 
Congressman  Gxjnter  or  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  require, 
with  certain  limited  exceptions,  that  all 
House  committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings  to  be  held  In  open  public 
session.  Om-  proposal  has  been  circulated 
widely  over  the  last  several  months  and 
currently  enjoys  bipartisan  and  broadly- 
ba.sed  support  from  more  than  75  of  our 
colleagues.  A  recent  review  of  the  amend- 
ment by  legislative  counsel  indicates, 
however,  that  several  technical  changes 
in  the  amendment  are  necessary.  As  a 
result,  the  amendment  in  its  revised  form 
is  printed  below  so  that  interested  Mem- 
bers might  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
it  before  it  is  offered  on  the  floor. 
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The  principle  changes  are  three:  first, 
miscellaneous  grammatical  errors  and 
pimctuatlon  corrections;  second,  clarify- 
ing language  substituted  in  paragraph 
(g)  (3)  which  is  substituted  for  the  words 
"persons  attending  and  their  affihation." 
The  new  language  reads: 

Members  of  the  c<Hnmlttee  or  subcom- 
mittee attending,  and  all  other  perils 
participating  and  their  function  or  affilia- 
tion. 

Third,  a  correction  to  the  reference  to 
"paragn^jh  (D)"  which  should  read 
"subparagraph  (4)." 

An  Amendment  To  Be  Offered  to  Hoitbe 
Resolution  988  bt  Ms.  Bbown  of  Ohio 
AND  Ma.  Ottnteb 

On  page  45,  strike  out  lines  2  through  23, 
and  on  page  46,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

" (g)(1)  Each  meeting  of  each  standing, 
select,  or  special  committee  or  subconunlttee, 
including  meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shall 
be  open  to  the  public:  Provided,  That  a  por- 
tion or  portions  of  such  meetings  may  be 
closed  to  the  public  if  the  conunlttee  or  sub- 
committee, as  the  case  may  be,  determines 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  present  that  the 
matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testimony  to 
be  taken  at  such  portion  or  portions — 

"(A)  wUl  probably  disclose  matters  neces- 
sary to  be  kept  secret  in  the  Interests  of 
national  security  or  the  confidential  conduct 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States; 
"(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

"(C)  wlU  tend  to  jeopardize  the  present 
or  future  legal  rights  of  any  person  or  will 
represent  a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  any  individual; 

"(D)  will  probably  disclose  the  identity  of 
any  informer  or  law  enforcement  agent  or 
any  information  relating  to  the  Investigation 
at  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense  that  is 
required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interests  of 
effective  law  enforcement;  or 

"(E)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial  in- 
formation pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  where — 

"(i)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  to  maintain  confidentiality  of 
such  Information; 

"(11)  a  Federal  statute  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

"(ill)  the  Information  is  required  to  be 
kept  secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury 
to  the  competitive  position  of  such  person. 

A  separate  vote  of  the  conunittee  shall  be 
taken  with  respect  to  each  committee  or 
subcommittee  meeting  that  is  closed  to  the 
public  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and  the 
committee  shall  make  available  within  one 
day  of  such  meeting  a  written  explanation  of 
its  action.  The  vote  of  each  committee  mem- 
ber participating  in  each  such  vote  shall 
be  recorded  and  published. 

"(2)  Each  standing,  select,  or  special  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  shall  make  public 
announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  each  meeting  (whether  open 
or  closed  to  the  public)  at  least  one  week 
before  such  meeting  unless  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  determines  by  a  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee  that  committee 
business  requires  that  such  meeting  be 
called  at  an  earlier  date,  in  which  case  the 
committee  shall  make  public  announcement 
of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of 
such  meeting  at  the  earliest  practicable  od- 
portunity. 

"(3)  A  complete  transcript,  Including  a  list 
of  all  members  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee attending,  and  of  all  other  persons 
participating  and  their  function  or  affilia- 


tion, shall  be  made  of  each  meeting  of  each 
standing,  select,  at  special  committee  or  sub- 
committee meeting  (whether  open  or  closed 
to  the  public)  in  addition  to  the  record  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (e)  (1).  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subf>aragraph  (4).  a  copy  of  each 
such  transcript  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection  within  seven  days  of  each 
such  meeting,  and  additional  copies  of  any 
transcript  shall  be  furnished  to  any  person 
at  the  actual  cost  of  duplication. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  meetings  closed  to  the 
public  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1).  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  may  delete  from 
the  copies  of  transcripts  that  are  required 
to  be  made  available  or  furnished  to  the 
public  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (3)  any 
portions  which  it  determines  by  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
consist  of  material  specified  In  subdivision 
(A),  (B),  (C),  (D)  or  (E)  of  subparagraph 
( 1 ) .  A  separate  vote  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee shall  be  taken  with  respect  to  each 
transcript.  The  vote  of  each  committee  or 
subcommittee  member  participating  in  each 
vote  shall  be  recorded  and  published.  In 
place  of  each  portion  deleted  from  copies  of 
the  transcript  made  available  to  the  public, 
the  committee  shall  supply  a  written  ex- 
planation of  why  such  portion  was  deleted 
and  a  summary  of  the  substance  of  the  de- 
leted portion  that  does  not  Itself  disclose 
Information  specified  In  subdivision  (A) ,  (B) , 
(C).  (D),  or  (E)  of  subparagraph  (1).  The 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  maintain  a 
complete  copy  of  the  transcript  of  each 
meeting  (including  those  portions  deleted 
from  copies  made  available  to  the  public)  for 
a  period  of  at  least  one  year  after  such 
meetings. 

"(5)  A  point  of  order  may  be  raised  against 
any  committee  or  subcMnmittee  vote  to  close 
a  meeting  to  the  public  pvirsuant  to  sub- 
paragrt^h  (1 ) .  or  against  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  vote  to  delete  from  the  pub- 
licly available  copy  a  portion  of  a  meeting 
transcript  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (4).  by 
committee  or  subcommittee  members  com- 
prising one-fourth  or  nuMV  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  entire  cc»nmittee  or  subcom- 
mittee. Any  such  point  of  order  must  be 
raised  before  the  entire  House  within  five 
legislative  days  after  the  vote  against  which 
the  point  of  order  is  raised,  and  such  point 
of  order  shall  be  a  matter  of  highest  priv- 
ilege. E^ch  such  point  of  order  shall  Im- 
mediately be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
on  Meetings  consisting  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  majority  lead- 
er, and  the  minority  leader.  The  select  com- 
mittee shall  report  to  the  House  within  five 
calendar  days  (excluding  days  when  the 
House  is  not  in  session)  a  resolution  con- 
taining its  findings.  If  the  House  adopts  a 
resolution  finding  that  the  committee  vote 
in  question  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
relevant  provision  of  subparagraph  (1).  it 
shall  direct  that  there  be  made  publicly 
available  the  entire  transcript  of  the  meet- 
ing Improperly  closed  to  the  public  or  the 
portion  or  portions  of  any  meeting  transcript 
Improperly  deleted  from  the  publicly  avail- 
able copy, 

"(6)  The  Select  Committee  on  Meetings 
shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph  (1),   (2),   (3).  or  (4). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I  intend 
to  offer  some  amendments  to  House  Res- 
olution 1321  for  the  purpose  of  deleting 
certain  jurisdicticai  that  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  under  that  proposal.  These 
amendments  would  give  jurisdiction  over 
Indian  affairs  and  territories  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Environment, 
which  was  formerly  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  political  activities  by  Federal 
employees  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration: 


Amendment  Offered  bt  Ma.  Brooks  to  H. 
Res.    1321    (Mabtin    Paoposai.) 

Page  14,  after  line  15,  Insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph : 

"(8)  Political  activities  by  Federal  officers 
and  employees. 

Page  13,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4. 

Page  12,  strike  out  lines  17  through  23, 
and  redesignate  the  succeeding  subpara- 
graphs accordingly. 

Page  10,  after  line  8.  insert  the  foHowlng 
new  subparfigraphs: 

"(7)  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Indians  and  Indian  tribes  generally;  meas- 
ures relating  to  Indians,  Indian  lands,  and 
claims  which  are  paid  out  of  Indian  funds. 

"(8)  Measures  relating  generally  to  the 
territories  and  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  involving  reve- 
nues and  appropriations. 

Page  8.  line  16,  strike  out  the  words  "In- 
dian education  and". 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
yesterday  I  gave  notice  of  my  intention 
to  join  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr, 
Michel)  in  offering  an  amendment  to 
provide  the  minority  a  strengthened  role 
in  the  legislative  oversight  function  when 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  are  con- 
trolled by  Members  of  the  same  poUtical 
party  as  the  President. 

Members  were  alerted  to  our  intention 
by  a  joint  letter  Issued  over  our  signa- 
tures and  my  remarks  appearing  in  the 
Record  for  September  30  at  33093  refer- 
enced in  our  letter. 

The  joint  letter  and  the  text  of  our 
amendment,  to  be  offered  for  insertion 
at  the  appropriate  point  in  consideration 
of  the  alternative  before  us,  follows: 
Minority  Role  in  Congressional  Oversight 
September  30,  1974. 

Dear  Colleacue:  Both  the  Bollmg-Martin 
and  Hansen  Subcommittee  recommendations 
for  Congressional  reform  caU  for  expanded 
exercise  of  the  oversight  function  by  House 
committees.  While  they  represent  an  Im- 
provement over  current  practice,  however, 
they  fall  to  reflect  one  fundamental  fact:  No 
Administration  can  l>e  relied  upon  totally  to 
Investigate  Itself.  Nor  realistically  can  any 
Congressional  majority  be  relied  upon  to  in- 
vestigate an  Administration  of  Its  own  party. 

Therefore,  we  intend  to  co-sponsor  an 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time  to  the 
following  effect:  When  both  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  same  political  party,  a  Select  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  under  control  of  the 
minority  party  be  automatically  created, 
funded  and  vested  with  wide-ranging  inves- 
tigatory power. 

This  proposal  draws  on  the  lessons  of  the 
Billle  Sol  Estes  scandal,  the  Bobby  Baker  case, 
and  Watergate;  and  reflects  the  same  con- 
cerns underlying  proposals  for  a  special  pros- 
ecutor and  an  independent  clean -elections 
supervisory  agency.  It  also  has  historic  prece- 
dent In  the  methods  used  to  Investigate  the 
Teapot  Dome  scandal. 

For   a   more  extensive  elaboration  of  our 
proposal   and  the  hlstc«-y  of  its  evolution, 
please  see  the  Cleveland  remarks  In  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  Record  for  September  30. 
Sincerely, 

James  C.  Cleveland, 
Robert  H.  Michel. 

"SELECT  committee     ON     INVESTIGATIONS 

"(f)  (1 )  Whenever  in  any  Congress  the  ma- 
jority party  In  the  House  and  Senate  Is  the 
same  party  as  that  to  which  the  President 
belongs,  there  shall  be  established  in  the 
House  a  Select  Committee  on  Investigations 
consisting  of  fifteen  Members  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  and  distributed  between  the  ma- 
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select  committee  appola^d  from  the  mi- 
nority party  shall  bear  th^  same  ratio  to  th« 
Mumber  of  members  appottited  from  tUe  ma- 
jority party  as  the  toua  n\  .mber  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  are  frocu  the  majority 
party  bears  to  the  total  ni  mber  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hour*  who  are  from  the  minority 
party,  rounded  to  tlie  1  ext  higher  whole 
luimber.  The  remaining  m  imbcrs  of  the  com- 
mitt«€  shall  be  appointed  from  the  majorl'y 
party. 

"B.  Any  vacaucy  occur  big  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  select  comn:  Ittee  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  hi  which  th  >  orit;iual  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

"(3)  It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  select  com- 
mittee to  conduct  studies  ind  Investigations 
of  the  administration  an  1  enforceraent  of 
Federal  laws  by  the  depar  ;meuts  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Govcituuent.  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  (A)  whether  !«uch  lav*s 
ar»  being  administered  and  enforced  rea- 
sonably, effectively,  and  In  i  rounner  consist- 
ent witb,  and  In  furtiierai|ce  of.  the  intent, 
purpoies,  and  objectives  fc»  which  such  laws 
were  enacted;  (B>  whether  isuch  departments 
nnd  agencies  are  conductlu  j  Iheir  operations 
economically  and  efflclcii  ly:  (C)  whether 
each  such  depertnient  an  :l  aprncv  is  con- 
suUiiig  with  and  seeking  advice  from  all 
oaier  signiflcantly  alfecto^ departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Qovernmeut  In  an 
effort  to  aotute  luUy  coor(  inaied  programs; 
and  (D)  whether  the  depdiLmeuU  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Go\eriiineut  .ire  supply- 
ing lull  Aiiii  accurate  In  brination  to  the 
Congress  nnd  the  public  1r  accordance  with 
the  requiremt- nts  of  law.  Th  &  committee  .shal! 
not  consider  any  subject  natter  under  ac- 
tive investigatioa  by  any  1  taudlng  commit- 
tee of  the  Hoiiae  or  by  a  ly  snbcommiitee 
thereof. 

"(4)  Tlie  se'ect  commit ti  e  iuhj  troin  time 
to  time  submit  to  the  Hon:  e  such  reports  as 
it  deems  advisable  and  pri  ir  to  the  clofre  of 
the  Congress  for  which  It  w;  s  appointed  shall 
submit  to  the  House  Us  fiial  report  on  the 
results  of  Its  st\idy  alid  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  stich  recomn  endatlons  as  It 
deems  advisable.  Any  report  submitted  when 
the  House  Is  not  in  ."iepslon  1  iiav  be  filed  with 
the  Cleric  of  the  House. 

"(6)  For  the  purposes  ol  this  clause  the 
select  committee,  or  any  sub  »mmlttee  there- 
of, la  autHortzed  to  sit  am  [  net  during  the 
Oongresa  for  which  it  was  appointed  at  such 
times  and  places  wlthhi  tie  United  States, 
whether  or  not  tlie  Hoxise  h^s  recessed  or  ad- 
Joiu-ned.  to  hold  sucli  lieat-ings,  to  require 
the  attendance  of  such  w  ineh.->es  and  the 
production  of  stich  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ment.^, and  to  take  such  t  jstiaiony.  as  the 
committee  deems  necestarj .  Siibpenas  may 
be  L-^sued  under  the  signal  tre  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  t  ny  properly  des- 
ignated chairman  of  a  subcommittee,  or  any 
member  designated  by  hiin  and  may  b* 
3erTe<l  by  any  person  des^nated  bv  such 
chairmaa  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  {thereof  may  ad- 
miniater  oaths  to  wltnessesj 

-(6)  The  majority  of  the]  members  of  the 
select  committee  shall  constitute  a  qut^um 
for  the  transaction  of  busl  uss,  e.xcept  that 
two  or  more  shaU  coustitu  i*  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  ev  dence  Including 
^iworn  testimony. 

"(7;  There  shall  be  paid  tf>  the  select  com- 
mittee from  the  contlnge  it  fund  of  the 
House,  upon  passage  of  an  e  :peuse  resolution 
ui  the  manner  provided  fc  r  standing  com 
mittees  under  clause  5(a)  it  rule  XI.  sucli 
simis  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  i-esumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  mider  convSideration  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  988)  to  reform  the  struc- 
ture, jurisdiction,  and  procedures  of  the 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  amending  rules  X  and  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  theieon. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,   1975 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  tliat 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl  (H,R,  16900^  making  ap- 
propi'iations  for  the  fi&cal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  and  for  other  piuposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlenian  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  liiE  (•(■;miTiEF  or  riii  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it-.clf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  blU  H.R,  16900.  with 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee ro.se  on  yesterday  all  time  for  general 
debate  on  the  bill  had  expired. 

Tlie  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follov.s: 

OmCE    OF    EbUCATION 

n.sMeNrADT   and  secokdaky  kdi-c-vtio:. 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wi.ve  provided.  Part  A  of  title  I  ($3,695,300,- 
000),  title  HI  ($125,000,000),  title  I\',  Parts 
B  (*137.330.0<)0)  and  C  ($172,888,000),  title 
v.  Parts  A  and  C  (.?30 ,425,000),  and  title 
VII  of  the  Elementary  nnd  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Aci.;  sections  822  aiid  823  of  Public 
I,aw  93-380;  section  417(a)(2)  of  the  Geu- 
cial  Education  Provisions  Act:  title  IV  of 
the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1064  and  title  111 -A 
($15,000,000)  of  Uie  National  Defease  Edu- 
cation Act  of  105«,  $4;264.643.00O:  Provided. 
That  of  the  amounts  appropriate<i  al>ove  the 
following  amount.s  slit^ll  become  available  for 
obUt;atiou  on  July  1,  1075,  and  shall  remain 
available  until  June  30,  1976:  title  I,  Part 
A  ($1,898,750,000)  and  title  IV  Part  B  ($137,- 
330,000),  and  Part  C  ($172,888,000)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  section  417  (a)  (2)  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  ($1.250,000) . 

A\rENDMFNT  OrtXREn  BV  MR.  C'BEV 

Ml-.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  and  to  the  para- 
graph that  was  Just  read,  and  which  Is 
a  simple  substitute  fur  several  para- 
graphs dealing  with  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. I  hereby  give  notice  that  if  the 
aniendnient  i.s  agreed  to  that  I  will  make 
a  motion  to  strike  certain  paragraphs,  as 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obft:  Strikt- 
the  paragraph  beginning  In  line  19.  page  .5 
and  ending  on  line  11,  page  6.  and  insert 

in  lieu  thereof, 

Por  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  Part  A  of  title  I  ($3,895,- 
300.000),  Parts  B  ($34,310,000)  and  C  ($40.- 
690,000)  of  title  r,  title  III  ($125,000,000) 
title  IV.  Parts  B  ($137,330,000)  and  C  ($172  - 
888,000) .  title  V,  Parts  A  and  C  ($3».425,000; . 
and  title  VIl  of  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act:  sections  822  and  82:1 
of  Public  Law  93-^360;  section  417(a)(2)  c: 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act;  title 
IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  Utle 
III- A  ($15,000,000)  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  $4,329,643,000:  Pro- 
vUied.  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
above  the  follo\ih-ing  amounts  shaU  become 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1,  1975,  and 
shall  remain  avaUable  imtll  Jime  30.  197G 
title  I.  Part  A  ($1,898,750,000)  nnd  tlUe  TV 
Part  B  ($137,330,000).  and  Part  C  ($172.- 
888,000)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  section  417(a)(2)  of  tlie 
General  EUucatloii  Piovlslous  Act  ($1,250.- 
000). 

.SCHOOL    ASt-ISfANCF.    Ui    FUlEnALI.Y     AtFECnEO 
ASEAS 

For  can  ying  oiu  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C..  ch 
m.  and  the  Act  of  September  23.  I960,  a- 
Amended  (20  U.S.C  ,  ch,  19),  $608,416,000.  o: 
which  $488,416,000.  Including  $43,000,000  fur 
amounts  payable  under  section  6  shall  be 
tor  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  school-- 
ns  authorized  by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  as  amended,  and  $20,- 
000.000,  which  shall  remain  available  unti: 
expended,  .shall  be  for  providing  school  fa- 
cilities as  authorized  by  said  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  1960:  Provided,  Tliat  none  of  the 
funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available 
t  o  pay  any  local  educational  agency  In  excess 
of  41  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to  which 
su^li  agency  woiUd  otherwise  be  entltleti 
pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  title  I:  Provide! 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  c<Mitained 
herein  shall  be  available  to  pay  smy  local 
?dui  ational  agency  in  excess  of  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amounts  to  which  such  agency 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  U) 
section  3(a)  of  stdd  title  I  If  the  number 
of  children  in  average  dally  attendance  In 
schools  of  that  agency  eligible  under  said 
section  3(a)  U  less  than  3S  per  centum  or 
the  toi.ll  lutmber  of  chUdren  In  such  schools 
Prox-ided  further.  That,  with  the  exceptioji 
of  up  to  $1,000,000  for  repairs  for  facilitle.s 
constructed  under  section  10,  none  of  the 
funds  contained  herein  for  providing  schoo: 
fncUities  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  anv 
other  section  of  the  Act  of  September  23. 
1950.  until  payment  has  been  made  of  I0(i 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  payable  under 
secUou  5  and  subsections  14(a)  and  ]4(bi : 
Proriiled  further.  That  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided herein  for  carrying  out  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1960,  no  more  than  47.5  per 
centiun  may  be  used  to  fund  section  5  of 
said  Act. 

EmjfATION    FOR    THE    HANDIC.iPPKD 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  •370.809.000:  Provided.  That  of 
this  amount  •lOO/MO.OOO  for  part  B  abaU 
become  available  Julj  1,  107S.  and  aiiaii  re- 
main available  through  June  30.  1070. 

Mr.  OBEY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  u  read 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
relatively  simple  amendment.  It  Is  the 
first  of  two  major  amendments  which 
will  be  offered  to  the  education  section 
of  this  bill.  I  should  Uke  to  explain  It,  if 
I  could. 

First  of  all,  let  me  start  by  saying  that 
this  amendment  will  not  bust  the  fiscal 
1975  budget  by  one  dime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Joined  In  this 
amendment  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green),  the  gentlemen 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte  and  Mr. 
BoLAND) ,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  ROBKON),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie).  Very  basically 
what  it  involves  is  this.  The  committee 
raised  Impact  B  money  by  $253  million 
over  the  amount  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  It  financed  that  in  part  by 
takhig  $85  million  of  title  I  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

My  amendment  does  two  things.  It 
takes  $85  million  out  of  the  $253  million 
increase  for  B  impact  districts,  and  it 
puts  $65  million  of  that  money  right  back 
where  the  committee  took  it  from  in  the 
first  place,  namely,  title  I,  which  is  meant 
to  support  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged; and  it  takes  $20  million  in  fiscal 
1975  and  adds  it  to  the  State  grant  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  kids. 

In  addition,  in  fiscal  1976  it  adds  $30 
million  more  for  State  grant  programs 
for  the  handicapped. 

The  question  we  have  to  face  is  simply 
this.  Do  we  want  to  give  the  $85  million 
In  question  to  the  4,600  districts  which 
are  eligible  for  impact  aid,  or  do  we  want 
to  give  it  to  the  5,100  districts  who  are 
eligible  for  title  I,  B,  and  C  funds,  and 
give  it  to  every  State  for  education  of 
the  handicapped?  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  priorities. 

Do  we  want  to  give  $250  million  to  im- 
pact districts  by  taking  it  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  disadvantaged,  or  do  we 
want  to  give  them  $168  million  over  the 
budget  for  impact  and  spread  that  $85 
million  between  title  I  disadvantaged 
kids  and  the  most  disadvantaged  of  all 
children:  The  emotionally,  physically, 
and  mentally  handicapped?  I  repeat,  we 
can  be  fiscally  responsible  in  supporting 
of  this  amendment,  and  I  think  we  can 
also  be  just. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  last 
year  when  we  dealt  with  H.R.  69,  which 
is  the  basic  authorizing  act,  people  were 
trying  to  decide  how  they  were  going  to 
vote  on  various  formulas  involved,  and 
they  made  their  decisions,  based  on  the 
btidgeted  amounts  for  title  I.  If  we  stick 
with  the  committee  recommendation,  if 
we  eUminate  B  and  C  funding  in  title  1 
to  pay  for  impact  B,  we  will  further  hurt 
both  the  urban  and  the  ruial  districts 
which  have  high  ccmcentratlons  of  poor 
children. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of  this. 
Even  imder  the  Administration's  bill, 
areas  like  Chicago.  Baltimore,  Detroit. 
Newark.  New  York,  and  Cleveland  would 
lose  anywhere  from  between  $2  and  $8 
million.  If,  In  addition,  we  do  not  fund 
"tie  I,  part  C.  States  Uke  New  York, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 


Washhigton,  Oregon.  New  Mexico,  and 
Pennsylvania  will  lose  amounts  ranging 
from  $6  million  to  $1  million. 

I  have  a  listing  In  case  anyone  would 
care  to  see  it— I  wiU  Insert  it  in  the  Re- 
cord later — indicating  just  how  much 
States  will  lose  under  part  C.  title  I,  if 
this  amendment  is  not  passed. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  again,  this 
amendment  does  not  unduly  penalize  the 
impacted  areas.  They  still  would  get  $170 
million  more  than  the  budget  provided 
but  they  would  not  get  it  at  the  expense 
of  title  I  and  at  the  expense  of  the  handi- 
capped. If  the  Members  vote  for  this 
amendment,  impact  B  programs  will  get 
$170  million  more  than  the  budget 
rather  than  the  $250  miUion  more  than 
the  budget  the  committee  voted.  Title  I 
will  be  fimded  at  $20  million  short  of 
the  budget  rather  than  $85  million  short 
which  the  committee  provided,  and  the 
handicapped  kids  will  get  an  extra  $20 
million  this  year  and  $30  million  next 
year.  I  think  this  is  the  most  equitable 
way  to  dispense  these  funds. 

I  know  there  is  going  to  be  another 
amendment  offered  which  would  raise 
some  of  these  funds  even  further  in  the 
area  of  title  I  and  the  handicapped,  and 
I  frankly  in  spirit  would  favor  that 
amendment,  but  I  am  realistic  enough  to 
know  in  tWs  year  with  the  inflationai-y 
pressures  on  us  this  is  about  the  best  we 
can  hope  to  achieve  without  running  the 
disk  of  a  veto.  It  will  not  take  us  above 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  but  it  will 
rearrange  the  dollars  which  the  commit- 
tee reported  out  in  a  much  more  equitable 
fashion. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  approve  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  find  myself 
in  agreement  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  very  often,  but  I  want  the 
House  to  know  it  is  my  intention  to  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  have  some  res- 
ervations about  title  V  that  I  have  spoken 
to  the  gentleman  about.  I  would  prefer 
that  there  be  more  funds  for  title  V, 
but  I  think  one  thing  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  is  that  the  rearrangement 
of  these  funds  does  keep  it  within  the 
budget  figure. 

In  the  event  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  and  amendments  are  later  of- 
fered to  go  above  the  budget  in  separate 
classifications,  then  I  will  be  constrained 
to  oppose  those  amendments. 

But  I  think  this  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
way  to  stay  within  the  budget,  and  to  re- 
arrange these  fimds  and  to  provide  them 
in  the  areas  where  I  think  they  can  do 
the  most  good. 

I  want  the  Members  to  know  it  Is  my 
Intention  to  support  the  Obey  amend- 
ment. As  I  stated,  I  would  prefer  to  have 
some  additional  funds  in  title  V,  but  I 
can  understand  the  problem  that  is  in- 
volved here. 

But  I  do  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
If  there  are  amendments  to  increase  the 
fimds  above  the  budget,  then  I  personal- 
ly will  oppose  any  and  all  of  those 
amendments. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  items 
in  chapter  n  are  not  really  supplemental 
appropriations  In  the  usual  sense.  They 


are  full  year  approrlatlons  for  programs 
which  were  left  out  of  the  regular  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  when  it  passed 
the  House  last  Jime,  because  authorizing 
legislation  was  still  up  in  the  air. 

Since  June,  several  pieces  of  legislation 
affecting  HEW  appropriations  have  be- 
come law.  They  are  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  various  amend- 
ments to  the  Public  Health  Safety  Act, 
and  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  Consequently,  It  now  becomes  pos- 
sible to  appropriate  funds  to  carry  out 
programs  authorized  under  these  laws. 
I  might  note  that  as  of  today,  Septem- 
ber 30.  we  are  still  awaiting  enactment 
of  authorizing  legislation  for  1975  bud- 
get estimates  totalling  $1.4  billion  which 
were  left  out  of  the  regular  bill  and 
which  are  not  included  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

If  you  look  at  page  18  of  the  report, 
you  will  see  that  we  are  recommending 
a  total  of  $5,558,800,000  in  chapter  II. 
which  is  an  increase  of  $259,699,000  over 
the  budget  request.  Of  this  total,  $3,215,- 
263,000  is  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $2,- 
343,537,000  is  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The 
1975  appropriations  recommended  are 
$139,699,000  over  the  budget  request,  and 
the  1976  appropriations  are  $20,000,000 
over  the  budget  request. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  committee 
was  verj"  reluctant  to  recommend  appro- 
priations in  excess  of  the  budget.  How- 
ever, the  budget  request,  which  pro- 
posed the  total  elimination  of  the  pay- 
ments for  the  "B"  category  chUdren 
under  impacted  area  aid,  simply  left  us 
no  choice  in  the  matter. 

The  appropriations  for  education  pro- 
gi-ams  are,  of  course,  the  items  which  will 
receive  the  most  attention  in  this  chap- 
ter. The  budget  proposed  advance  fund- 
ing of  several  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  school  officials  believe  that  this 
will  aid  them  greatly  in  planning  for 
the  future.  V/e  hope  they  are  right.  The 
subcommittee  recommends  a  total  of 
$2,343,537,000  for  advance  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1976  for  title  I,  ESEA,  for 
support  and  innovation  grants,  for  li- 
braries and  instructional  resources,  and 
for  education  of  the  handicapped.  The 
comparable   amount  recommended  for 
1975  is  $2,192,994,000,  and  the  1974  ap- 
propriations for  the  programs  which  are 
being  advance  funded  for  1976  are  $2,- 
140,569,000.  We  have  approved  all  of  the 
advance  funding  recommended  by  the 
administration,  and  in  one  case — edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped — we  recom- 
mend an  increase  of  $20,000,000  over  the 
amount  requested  in  the  budget  for  1976. 
As  I  have  already  noted,  the  budget 
request  for  impacted  area  aid  was  sim- 
ply unrealistic.  It  proposed  a  reduction 
of   $253,226,000   below   the   1974   levels. 
Payments  for  "B"  children  would  be  re- 
duced   by   $2W,666,000    below   the    1974 
level.  We  recommend  a  total  appropria- 
tion for  impacted  area  aid  of  $593,416.- 
000— the  same  as  the  1974  appropriation. 
The  amount  Included  for  "A"  children 
is  $223,900,000,  the  same  as  the  budget 
request,  and  am  increase  of  $23,800,000 
over  1974.  and  the  amount  included  for 
"B"  children  is  $292,016,000,  an  increase 
of  $253,116,000  over  the  budget  request, 
and  a  decrease  of  $20,550,000  below  1974. 
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In  terms  of  entitlemeni.  we  are  follow- 
ing the  ti5ual  course  ^f  providing  100 
percent  of  entitlement  ifor  "A"  children 
In  school  districts  where  they  constitute 
inore  than  25  percent  of  enrollment,  and 
90  percent  of  entitlement  for  "A"  chil- 
dren in  other  school  districts.  For  "B" 
children,  the  bill  provides  60  percent  of 
entitlement,  compared  fwith  68  percent 
in  fiscal  1974.  I 

We  felt  obligred  to  look  for  po.<^sible  re- 
ductions In  budget  requests  for  other 
progiams  to  partially  offset  the  increase 
over  the  budget  for  Inujacted  area  aid 
If  you  will  look  at  the  table  on  page  10 
of  the  report,  you  uill  iiote  that  the  ad- 
ministration requested  12,180,218.000  for 
elementary    and    secoi^dary    education 

of  about  $161,- 

level.   We  have 

$2,054,425,000. 

m  increase  over 


October  1,  1974 


October  1,  197A 
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progi-ams,  an  Increase 
000,000   over   the    1974 
shaved    this    request    t^ 
^\hich  will  still  provide 


1974  of  $81,000,000  for  «he  title  I.  ESEA 
program  and  an  increase  of  $11,650,000 
for  bilingual  education. 

The  budget  proposed  (|o  hold  fimds  for 
education  for  the  hamllcapped  to  the 

1974  level.  Tlie  subcoiimittce  thought 
this  was  not  realistic  lA  view  of  recent 
com-t  decisions  requiring  the  States  to 
provide  adequate  ediiatlon  for  all 
handicapped  children.  The  amount  rec- 
ommended for  1975  is,  fhcrefore,  an  in- 
crease of  $12,500,000  ovor  the  budget  r?- 
quest  and  the  1974  aj^roprlatlon.  For 
adult  education  and  f*  school  library 
resources  we  have  appDved  the  budget 
request,  which  holds  th  ;sc  programs  to 
the  1974  level. 

The  total  amount  wa  iire  recommend- 
ing in  this  bill  for  education  programs 
for  1975  is  $2,961,019.00  ►.  This  is  about 
$140  million  over  the  buc  get  request,  and 
$69  million  over  the  omparable  1974 
amounts.  I  am  sure  tlat  during  con- 
-sideratlon  of  this  bill,  th  re  will  be  many 
impassioned  pleas  to  ad(  money  for  this 
or  that  highly  merltorioi  is  program.  The 

1975  authorizations  for  the  education 
programs  which  we  are  f  :ndins  here  add 
up  to  at  least  $6  billloi ,  or  over  twice 
the  amount  in  this  bill.  The  new  law 
authorizes  a  whole  laurdry  list  of  new 
programs  for  which  no  funds  were  re- 
quested, or  provided  in  t^is  bill.  We  hope 
that  the  Members  will  help  us  to  resist 
budget-busting  amendmmts  which  will 
lead  to  a  Pre-'^identlal  ve  ,o  and  financial 
chaos  In  school  district.";  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Chapter  II  also  includes  funds  for 
health  programs  and  nut  rltlon  programs 
for  the  aging.  Here  we  ha  re  been  success- 
ful in  stajrlng  within  the  amoimts 
budgreted,  although  we  are  recommend- 
ing some  "reordering  of  priorities."  The 
main  problem  areas  in  i  he  health  esti- 
mates were  the  health  jrofessions  and 
nursing  student  loans,  fc  :  which  the  ad- 
ministration recommend  ;d  no  funds  for 
new  loans,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  Just  enacted  emergency 
legislation  extending  tie  ajUthorlzing 
legislation  for  these  loanfe .  The  commit- 
tee recommendation  presides  sufBclent 
funds  to  maintain  thess  programs  at 
last  year's  level,  taklnr  into  accoimt 
funds  available  from  loai .  repayment. 

I  would  like  also  to^  highlight  the 
$21,500,000    in    this    blli    for    National 


Health  Service  Corps  scholarships.  Th.is 
Is  an  increase  of  $13,500,000  over  the 
current  program  level,  and  represents  a 
very  substantial  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram, which  Is  designed  to  help  trahi 
doctors,  nurses,  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals who  will  later  serve  In  those 
areas  where  they  are  most  urgently 
needed. 

This  concludes  my  remai-ks  on  chapter 
n.  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hawng  said  that,  of 
course,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  the 
Members  would  very  carefully  watch 
what  is  going  on  here  now. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  what 
I  have  to  say  for  the  next  few  minutes 
with  my  friends  over  here.  Now  there  Is 
about  to  be  Introduced  a  substitute — and 
wait  until  the  Members  hear  this  now— 
there  is  about  to  be  Introduced  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  my  friend  is  aware  of 
this,  a  substitute,  not  an  amendment  but 
a  substitute  for  this  amendment. 

The  Members  know  as  well  as  I  do 
now  about  the  fiscal  situation — what  the 
atmosphere  is  In  this  room  and  what  the 
atmosphere  Is  on  this  Hill  and  what  the 
atmosphere  In  this  town  is  and  what  the 
atmosphere  is  In  this  country. 

First  of  all  I  did  not  think  any  of  the 
Members  would  be  fortunate  enough  to 
live  long  enough  to  hear  me  break  down 
and  ci-y  in  behalf  of  Impacted  aid. 

Now,  I  oppose  this  amendment.  Let  me 
r.ay  why.  This  Is  cosmetic  It  looks  very 
good  on  Its  face,  to  Increase  the  funds 
for  the  poor — to  increase  the  funds  for 
the  poor  and  the  handicapped  and  to  de- 
crease the  fimds  for  the  impacted  aid 
areas. 

Now.  what  this  amendment  does,  just 
so  we  all  know,  is  to  cut  back  the  im- 
pacted school  districts  below  last  year's 
appropriation,  In  order  to  fui-ther  In- 
crease, aid  to  poor  boys  and  girls. 

This  is  the  great  argiunent.  providing, 
however,  if  one  is  in  a  dlstiict  that  re- 
ceives little  or  no  Impacted  aid. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the 
committee  does.  We  are  going  to  be 
nailed  on  this  one  way  or  the  other. 
Title  I.  aid  to  the  deprived  children,  this 
Is  what  we  have  done.  You  know  the 
record  of  the  committee  for  the  last  10 
yeai-s  on  aid  to  deprived  and  handi- 
capped childi-en;  it's  astronomical;  but 
for  aid  to  deprived  cliildren  we  have  rec- 
ommended $1,800  million.  Now.  that  is 
not  hay,  even  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. That  is  an  increase  of  over 
$80  million  over  last  year.  We  are  up  over 
last  year's  amount  for  title  I,  under  all 
the  circumstances  that  I  Ixave  outlined, 
and  we  all  know  we  have  done  that. 

All  right,  now,  this  committee  did  not 
cut  title  I  from  last  jear's  appropria- 
tions. We  increased  it,  we  increased  it. 
We  very  carefully  examined  this  title  I 
law,  make  no  mistake  about  that,  and 
the  new  formula  for  distributing  grants. 
Now.  it  is  very  clear  to  us  that  the 
amount  recommended  here  is  adequate 
to  carry  out  the  new  formula.  This  is  the 
flrat  time  we  have  done  this  under  the 
new  law  that  was  passed.  lii  addition  to 


eveiy  thing  I  have  said  here,  we  have  also 
added,  we  have  added  another  $1,900 
million  for  the  next  school  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  mianimous  consent  Mr.  Flood  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  We  have  added  $1,900 
million  in  addition  to  tlie  1976  school 
year.  This  is  the  so-called  advance  fund- 
ing. We  have  heard  a  lot  about  it  and 
by  the  way.  we  are  all  for  it. 

Now,  that  means  what?  The  amount 
in  1976  will,  tlierefore,  be  $100  million 
more  than  1975.  We  are  doing  it  now. 

All  right,  do  not  forget  this.  The  school 
year  has  already  started.  That  is  tough 
on  the  school  districts.  They  have 
planned  their  budget  and  they  have  al- 
ready started  and  it  would  be  difficult  for 
a  school  district  to  wisely  spend  such  an 
inrrease. 

Let  me  explain  this  impacted  aid.  Thut 
was  a  very  difficult  situation  before  tlic 
committee.  The  budget  action  proposed 
to  practically  wipe  out  payments  for 
category  B  children  which  are  usually 
parents  who  work  on  Federal  property 
and  live  in  the  coramimity.  The  budget 
proposes  a  total  cut  of  $2S3  million.  There 
is  a  new  law  on  the  impacted  area  aid,  but 
it  does  not  go  into  effect  until  next  year. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  new  law  is  to 
eliminate  certain  pajTnents  for  category 
B  children. 

We  did  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the 
school  districts  to  take  a  large  reduction 
this  year.  So  we  have  recommended  the 
very  same  amoimt — we  give  them  the 
very  same  amount  that  they  had  last 
year. 

We  are  giving  impacted  areas  the  same 
as  last  year.  It  will  be  changed  next  year, 
but  do  not  worry  about  that.  It  is  $1.8 
billion  for  title  I  this  year,  and  it  will  be 
$1.9  billion  next  year.  This  Is  what  we 
have  done. 

We  gradually  expand  the  State  grant 
program  for  the  handicapped  In  order 
to  train  the  people;  to  train  the  teachers. 
We  have  added  $12.5  million  to  the  budg- 
et for  a  total  of  $60  million  for  1975. 
Then  we  add  another  $10  million  for  a 
total  of  $70  million  for  1976.  "nie 
amounts  I  just  mentioned  are  an  in- 
crease of  25  percent  a  year  over  the 
amount  available  last  year. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
author  of  this  amendment,  If  I  might. 
Is  it  not  true  that  If  this  Impacted  aid 
is  cut  out,  then  the  local  school  districts 
must  find  the  money  somewhere  else  to 
replace  this  money  which  now  comes 
through  Impacted  aid? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  say  yes.  The 
same  is  true  of  title  I. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Thei-efore,  this  means 
that  the  local  school  districts  would  have 
to  increase  taxes  presiunably  to  make  up 
for  the  money;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  OBEY.  No,  that  Is  not  true,  be- 
cause they  are  not  going  to  get  that 
money  imtil  long  after  they  have  to  set 
their  next  property  tax  rate  anyway. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Then,  they  would  have 


to  either  increase  taxes  or  cut  services, 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Even  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  the  administration  re- 
quested $39  million. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  yield  further.  The  point  I 
was  making  now  was  that  if  we  eliminate 
impacted  aid,  then  in  those  school  dis- 
tricts taxes  are  gomg  to  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  make  up  for  it  sooner  or  later. 
Therefore,  this  amendment  is  a  net  tax 
increase  amendment,  because  we  keep  the 
Federal  expenditure  but  put  it  into  an- 
other area.  We  eliminate  the  impacted 
aid,  and  thereby  force  the  school  dis- 
tricts presumably  to  increase  taxes  at  lo- 
cal levels. 

Tills  amendment  Is  a  net  tax  Increase 
on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman 
misunderstands  the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  BOYBAL  AS  A  SUB- 
STTTUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  OBEY 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey),  which  is  a 
single  substitute  for  several  paragraphs 
in  the  bill  dealing  with  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I  hereby  give  notice  that  if  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to  I  will  make  a  motion 
to  strike  the  paragraphs  appearing  as 
follows:  The  paragraph  beginning  on 
page  6,  line  12,  extending  to  hne  18,  page 
7;  the  paragraph  begirming  on  line  19, 
page  7,  through  line  24. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roybal  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Obey:  On  page  5,  strike  out  the  paragraph 
beginning  on  line  17  extending  down  through 
line  11  on  page  6  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided.  Part  A  of  title  I  ($3,743,300,- 
000).  Part  C  of  title  I  ($28,000,000)  title  HI 
($125,000,000),  title  IV.  Parts  B  ($137,330,- 
000)  and  C  ($172,888,000),  title  V.  Farts  A 
and  C  ($39,425,000),  and  title  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act; 
sections  822  and  823  of  Public  Law  93-380; 
section  417(a)(2)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act;  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  title  lU-A  ($15,000,000)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
$4,264,643,000 :  Provided,  That  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  above  tiie  following  amounts 
shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1.  1975.  and  shall  remain  avcllable  until 
June  30,  1976:  title  I.  Part  A  ($1,898,750,000) 
and  title  IV  Part  B  ($137,330,000),  and  Part 
C  ($172,888,000)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  section  417(a)  (2) 
of  the  Creneral  Education  Provisions  Act 
($1,250,000).  For  carrying  out  title  1  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1S50.  as  amended  (20 
U.S.C.,  ch.  13).  and  tlie  Act  of  September  23, 
1050,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  19),  $656,- 
016,000.  of  which  $636,016,000,  Including  $43,- 
000.000  for  amounts  payable  under  section  6 
shall  be  for  the  malntenaxice  and  operation 
of  schools  as  authorized  by  said  title  1  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950.  as  amended,  and 
$20,000,000.  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school 
facilities  as  authorized  by  said  Act  o»  Septem- 
ber 23,  1950:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available  to 
pay  any  local  educational  agency  in  excess 
of  70  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to  which 


such  agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  title  I:  Provided 
further,  That  none  of  the  funds  contained 
herein  shall  be  avaUable  to  pay  any  local 
educational  agency  In  excess  of  90  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  to  which  such  agency  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  section 
3(a)  of  said  title  I  if  the  number  of  children 
la  average  daily  attendance  In  schools  of 
that  agency  eligible  under  said  section  3(a) 
is  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  in  such  schools:  Provided 
further.  That,  with  the  exception  of  up  to 
$1,000,000  for  repairs  for  facilities  con- 
structed under  section  10,  none  of  the  funds 
contained  herein  for  providing  school  facili- 
ties shall  be  available  to  pay  for  any  other 
rectlon  of  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950, 
i;:Uil  payment  has  been  made  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  payable  under  .sec- 
tion 6  and  subsections  14(a)  and  14(b)  : 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  for  carrying  out  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1950,  no  more  than  47.5  per  centum 
r;iay  be  vised  to  fund  section  5  of  said  Act. 
For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
■n-i-e  provided,  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
c.ppert  Act.  $284,609,000:  Provided,  That  of 
this  amount  $100,000,000  for  part  B  shall 
become  available  July  1.  1975,  end  shaU  re- 
main available  through  June  30.  1976. 

Air.  ROYB'J-i  < during  the  readirgK 
Mr.  Ciiaiiman.  I  ask  unanimous  cor.nent 
thRt  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recorh. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  niy 
intention  at  the  proper  time  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  $90,250,000,  and  in- 
r^ert  in  lieu  thereof  $95,250,000  on  page  E, 
lire  9. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment before  us,  I  should  first  express  to 
the  committee  chairman  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  my  appre- 
ciation and,  I  am  sure,  the  appreciation 
of  the  educational  community,  for  much 
of  what  appears  before  us  in  H.R.  16900 
as  it  relates,  of  course,  to  elementan.-  and 
secondary  education. 

Certainly  the  provisions  of  the  act  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  school  systems 
in  every  congressional  district.  For  the 
specilic  programs  for  which  I  seek  House 
appi-ovnl  for  inci'ea.se  over  the  committee 
recommendations,  we  of  course  do  not 
agree,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  no  mat- 
ter what  amendment  is  offered  against 
the  committee  reccmmendation,  that  the 
cliairman  will  oppose  it. 

The  first  increase  proposed  by  the  Roy- 
bal-Veysey  amendment  over  the  commit- 
tee rccor.imendaticn  would  add  $76  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975  to  the  commit- 
tee funding  recommendations  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion, to  title  I. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
estimates  to  the  Congress  that  this  pro- 
gram would  leave  $1,885  billion.  Thus, 
the  amendment  would  restore  $76  mil- 
lion to  this  program,  which  the  commit- 
tee slashed  by  $85  million,  but  it  Is  not 
a  complete  restoration. 

If  adopted,  the  program  has  $9  million 
less  thsm  that  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  fiscal  year  1975  operations. 

Since  the  restoration  still  is  consider- 
ably under  the  budget  estimate  for  this 
year,  it  could  not  be  considered  Infla- 


tionary. As  to  the  need  for  additional 
sums,  we  should  not  forget  that  by  in- 
vesting a  small  amount  of  money,  for  the 
education  of  these  children,  that  we  are 
saving  the  country  a  much  bigger  expen- 
diture down  the  ^oad  years  from  now. 
We  are  making^IVpossible  to  turn  many 
of  these  young  people  into  contributors 
to  the  goods  and  service  America  pro- 
duces rather  than  having  to  spend  much 
greater  sums  later  for  unemployment 
compensation,  for  welfare,  prison  over- 
head, and  non-productive  social  costs. 

The  $9  million  less  in  the  amendment 
than  the  budget  figure  is  a  prudent  re- 
duction and  still  provides  additional 
benefits. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairiiiari,  v.'ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ROYBAL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcm  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Ch.'.irman,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league, the  genlleman  from  California. 

This  amendment  provicies  badly 
needed  funds  for  such  areas  as  title  1, 
libraries,  impact  aid.  and  aid  to  handi- 
capped children.  It  is  not  really  a 
budget-busting  program  at  all  because 
there  would  be  a  verj-.  very  slight  in- 
rrea'^e.  It  would  be  a  slight  increase  over 
2  years  ago,  and  if  we  try  to  figure  it  out, 
the  erosion  of  iiiilation,  it  would  be 
slightly  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
figure  proposed  for  2  years  ago. 

I  urge  that  the  Members  support  the 
r.mendment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  t- ill 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Roybal-Veysey  amend- 
ment v.'hich,  I  believe,  is  an  excellent 
pmcndment  and  must  be  passed  by  this 
Huuse  if  this  education  bill  is  to  do  what 
is  needed  in  this  country. 

The  amendment  increases  by  $108. G 
million  five  basic  education  programs  for 
disadx'antaged  children,  school  librarj' 
services,  handicapped  children,  impact 
aid,  and  part  C  of  title  I. 

There  are  w'Sys  to  cut  Fedeial  spend- 
ing which  the  Congress  should  accept, 
and  other  ways  to  cut  Federal  spendin;: 
that  I  he  Congress  must  reject.  To  cut 
Federal  spending  insofar  as  the  educa- 
tion of  cur  young  is  concerned  must 
firmly  be  rejected  by  this  House.  This 
amendment  would  add  money  to  the  bill 
as  it  is  proposed  by  the  committee,  but 
the  spending  is  an  investment  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,  far  more  valid  than  appropri- 
ating millions  of  dollars  to  support  tot- 
tering dictatorships,  purchase  unnecded 
and  overpriced  military  aircraft,  or  to 
contir.uc  aid  programs  to  nations  which 
are  rapidly  outstripping  the  United 
states  in  their  accumulation  of  dollars. 
We  have  done  all  of  these  thing  in  recent 
weeks,  yet  there  arc  those  in  this  House 
who  would  deny  money  for  the  education 
of  our  own  yotmg. 

I  am  not  pleased  with  the  education 
bills  passed  by  this  Congress  in  recent 
years.  I  think  that  by  and  large  they 
have  been  parochial  pieces  of  legislation, 
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denying  one  section 
favor  of  others.  This  bi  I 
lered.  would  be  a  bitt€|* 
who  can  least  afford 
disadvantaged,  and  the 
ing  special  education 
Nation  cannot  afford  to 
t  hose  needs.  The  Royba 
nient  would  assure  that 
that  mi.stake. 

I  would  especially  111 
the    authors    of    this 
remedying  their 
of  part  C  funds.  Fran 
inclusion  of   this   viUl 
not  have  supported  the 
a  ziuniber  of  distingiii.- 
pointed  out  in  their 
my  office,  it  can  be  do 
reducing  the  level  of  s 
that  can  be  pmxhased 
is  counterproductive  in 
Additionally,  the  en 
committee  bill  is  va.stlj 
York  City  schools. 

The  amendment  a.s 
cellent  one.  I  support  it 
mv  colleagues  to  do  the 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  M 
gentleman  from 
ask  him  whether  his 
include  additional  mon^ 
title  I? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes.  it 
explain  as  I  go  alonR. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  tlianfc 

Mr.    RUTH.    Mr.    Ch 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield 
fiom  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Just  as  a 
fication.  the  gentleman^ 
to  put  it  into  the  progr 
it    from   impact   aid.   a; 
What  part  of  the  budget 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  $178 

Mr.  RUTH.  Is  the 
about  the  budget  being 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes.  of 
cerned  about  the  budget 
but  I  do  not  know  that 
House  has  any  guarante( 
going  to  be  signed  in 
Knowing  that  the  Presi 
Member  of  this  Hou.se 
he  understands  the  pn 
tion.  I  think  the  prosoec 
he  will  not  veto  the  bill 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The)t 
tleman  from  California 

(By  unanimous  consejit 
vas  allowed  to  proceed 
minute.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Ch<i 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   ROYBAL.   I  yield 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  addr 
question  that  the 
I'.ow  much  this  amendm^t 
budget.  The  informatioli 
given  inadvertently  that 
lion.  The  committee 
over  the  budget  by 
amendment  adds   $190 
$160  million,  if  the 
I  mean.  Do  you  know  wlijit 
ing  at,  right  In  the  face? 
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Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  go 
along,  that  one  question  will  be  answered. 
It  is  not  exactly  the  way  it  is  being  pre- 
sented. 

The  area  of  greatest  concern  Involves 
serving  the  special  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children. 

Despite  the  fact  that  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  agreed.  In  H.R.  69  to 
the  addition,  which  would  establish  an 
autliorization  for  fl.scal  year  1975  of  $666 
million  to  meet  the  present  problems  fac- 
ing handicapped  children,  the  adminis- 
tration came  up  with  only  $47.5  million. 
Tlie  committee  has  i-aised  that  to  $60 
million,  and  witii  the  amendment  before 
u»,  it  is  increased  to  $85  million. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would  add 
$30  million  to  the  committee  recom- 
mendation of  $70  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  bringing  the  program  to  its  full 
fundin;?  level  for  that  year. 

I  may  be  asked.  What  is  the  emer- 
gency? Why  an  authorisation  of  that 
magnitude? 

We  should  recall  that  some  35  States 
are  under  order  or  are  mandated  by 
State  statute.^  to  bring  the  education  of 
these  children  into  line  with  their  more 
fortunate  students. 

We  know  that  it  takes  time  to  get  pro- 
grams of  this  magnitude  underway,  and 
because  we  recognize  that  there  are  pro- 
grams of  this  magnitude  underway,  and 
because  we  recognize  there  are  pressures 
holding  down  Government  spending,  we 
have  kept  the  cost  of  additions  well  be- 
low the  combined  authorizations  for  1975 
and  1976. 

The  amendment  would  further  provide 
$62.2  million  more  than  the  committee 
recommends  for  Public  Law  874  funding, 
thus  bringing  payments  on  behalf  of 
children  whose  parents  work  on  Federal 
properties  up  to  69  percent  of  the 
amounts  they  are  entitled  to  under  the 
authorizing  statute,  as  recently  amended 
and  i-eformed  by  H.R.  69. 

The  committee  very  wisely  rejected  the 
budget  estimate  of  $38.9  million  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  and  did 
provide  $292  million  for  these  children's 
education.  The  committee  amount  would 
provide  about  58  percent  payment  of  the 
entitlement  under  this  category  instead 
of  the  69  percent  provided  under  the 
amendment  before  the  House. 

The  money  goes  into  public  schools 
educating  over  half  of  all  public  school 
children  located  in  about  411  congres- 
sional districts.  These  schools  are  operat- 
ing; teachers  ai-e  under  contract,  and  if 
the  Congress  refuses  to  pay  its  "in  lieu  of 
propeity  taxes,"  the  school  tax  base  of 
the  citizen  and  householder  and  the  other 
businesses  in  the  districts  will  have  to  be 
increased  or  the  education  of  our  con- 
stituents curtailed.  I  think  we  all  have  a 
stake  in  good  education  no  matter  where 
we  live  in  this  country.  Under  our  amend- 
ment, "B"  students  would  receive  pay- 
ments based  on  69  percent  of  entitle- 
ment or  15  percent  more  than  the 
amoimts  last  year.  Under  the  commit- 
tee's 58  percent  of  entitlement  payment, 
they  would  receive  substantially  less. 

But  to  repeat  as  to  an  Inflationary 
bugbear  in  this  addition  of  funds  for 


this  program,  we  should  not  fear  it  be- 
cause it  really  does  not  matter  which 
pocket  we  pay  the  school  bill  from  in 
this  Instance;  the  effect  on  the  economy 
is  exactly  the  same.  Using  the  Ash  figure 
of  two-lienths  of  1  percent  drop  in  the 
rate  of  Inflation  for  every  $6  billion 
ciu'tailment,  you  would  have  to  have 
the  economic  equivalent  of  an  electron 
microscope,  to  measure  the  impact  of 
inflation  that  the  increase  recommended 
by  the  amendment  would  have  on  the 
economy.  Education  is  an  investment  in 
the  future  of  America  and  I  ask  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  espe- 
cially with  education,  there  are  two  or 
three  things  that  I  would  like  to  suggest. 

One,  if  there  were  unlimited  funds  in 
this  countrj',  I  would  probably  be'  voting 
for  $15  billion  for  education.  The  facts 
are  that  we  do  not  have  that  kind  ol 
money. 

The  facts  are  that  the  economy  is  in 
a  terrible  condition,  and  if  we  do  not 
do  something  about  the  economy  and  do 
something  about  controlling  the  budget, 
we  may  find  school  districts  where  teach- 
ers are  getting  script,  the  same  as  they 
did  In  the  1930".s.  To  go  $198  million 
more  above  the  budget,  beyond  tlie  $160 
million  that  the  conimittee  has  provided 
above  the  budget  I  think,  is  inviting  a 
veto  by  the  President.  If  this  hapj>ens— 
school  districts  will  be  forced  to  operate 
under  a  continuing  resolution — which 
will  be  less  money  for  school  districts 
than  under  the  committee  bill. 

The  school  districts  throughout  tlie 
country  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  use 
funds  wisely  that  are  appropriated  in 
November  or  December  or  February  or 
March  for  the  school  year  that  began  last 
September.  If  we  go  above  the  budget 
and  it  is  vetoed,  then  we  come  back  to 
consider  another  bill,  and  the  school  dis- 
tricts will  not  know  ton  til  much  later 
what  they  are  going  to  get. 

The  second  point  is  that  I  strongly 
support  the  Obey  amendment;  it  is  a 
question  of  priorities.  That  is  what  the 
Congressional  Budget  Committee  is  all 
about.  With  a  limited  overall  budget, 
how  do  you  spend  the  limited  f  un<ls  most 
advantageously? 

How  do  we  make  the  real  tcugh  deci- 
sions concerning  what  is  most  impor- 
tant? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  there 
have  been  court  decisions  in  recent 
months  that  will  make  the  greatest  im- 
pact on  education  of  anything  that  has 
occurred  not  even  excluding  the  forced 
busing  controversy.  I  would  like  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Shuster),  who  said  that 
if  the  Obey  amendment  is  adopted, 
school  districts  must  have  a  tax  increase. 
I  suggest  if  the  Obey  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  there  is  greater  likelihood  of  a 
tax  increase  for  school  districts. 

In  42  cases  which  are  now  before  the 
courts,  or  wliich  have  been  completed, 
and  in  25  different  States,  the  courts 
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have  ruled  that  every  handicapped  child 
is  entitled  to  an  education.  There  are  7 
million  handicapped  children  In  this 
country,  including  mentally  retarded, 
physically  handic£«)ped,  and  emotionally 
disturbed,  et  cetera — 7  million  such 
children. 

There  are  only  3,250,000  who  are  now 
in  school,  and  2,750,000  who  are  not  in 
school.  As  of  this  year  and  next  year, 
they  are  going  to  be  in  the  classrooms 
by  court  order. 

Most  of  the  school  districts  cannot  af- 
ford separate  classrooms  for  emotionally 
disturbed  and  mentally  retarded  and 
physically  handicapped  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  former  teacher,  I 
say  to  the  Members  that  if  a  teacher  has 
a  class  of  30  students  and  the  teacher 
has  1  severely  emotionally  disturbed  child 
put  in  that  classroom,  29  children  are 
going  to  be  neglected,  and  that  1  child 
will  take  the  full  time  of  that  teacher. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  court  decisions. 
I  believe  firmly  that  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  entitled  to  an  education.  We 
have  neglected  too  many  for  too  long. 
But,  of  necessity,  the  cost  will  be  very 
great. 

We  have  never  seen  anything  that  is 
going  to  have  the  impact  on  the  quality 
of  education  that  there  court  decisions 
are  going  to  have  unless  special  provi- 
sions are  made  in  many,  many  instances. 
In  Pennsylvania  they  have  agreed  that 
every  child,  every  retarded  child,  is  en- 
titled to  a  full  and  appropriate  educa- 
tion. I  want  the  Members  to  listen  to  that 
word,  "appropriate."  It  is  not  necessarily 
sufficient  just  to  enroll  them  in  school. 
The  coiu-t  has  said  that  they  must  get 
an  appropriate  education  for  a  handi- 
capped child. 

In  the  Federal  court  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbia,  the  court  ordered  the  imme- 
diate education  of  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren. In  Louisiana,  in  Michigan,  in 
Maryland,  in  California,  in  fact,  in  25 
States,  the  court  decisions  have  been 
made  and  are  pending.  We  are  going  to 
have  2,750,000  additional  emotionally 
disturbed,  mentally  retarded,  physically 
handicapped  children  in  the  classrooms. 
The  question  today  is  one  of  priorities. 
Let  me  talk  first,  if  I  may,  about  the  B 
category  of  Federal  impact. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Dave 
Obey,  who  offered  this  amendment,  has 
two  children  of  school  age,  and  he  lives 
out  in  Virginia.  Is  it  fair  that  this  Con- 
gress vote  the  district  in  which  Dave  lives 
extra  money  because  his  two  children 
are  there?  Yet  that  is  what  B  category  is 
all  about — living  off  a  Federal  base  but 
workmg  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Dave  Obey's  family  qualifies — as  do  all 
the  other  congressional  families  Uving  in 
the  Ettstrict  or  adjacent  cotmties  in 
Maryland  or  Virginia.  Is  that  an  adverse 
Federal  impact  so  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  extra  money  to  those 
districts? 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  In 
my  district  there  is  a  dairy ;  it  has  been 
in  this  particular  school  district  for  dec- 
ades; a  few  years  ago  they  got  a  contract 
with  the  Navy  to  supply  dairy  products 
for  the  Navy  airfield.  The  children  of 


the  employees  of  that  dairy  had  been 
going  to  this  school  all  of  these  years,  but 
suddenly  this  dairy  got  a  Federal  con- 
tract, and  suddenly  these  children  all 
became  B-category  children,  and  the 
Federal  Government  gave  the  school  dis- 
trict additional  money  in  order  to  edu- 
cate them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4 
additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Is  that  an  ad- 
verse Federal  impact  on  that  school  dis- 
trict that  requires  extra  fimds? 

In  Georgia  the  gentleman  from 
Geoi-gia  (Mr.  Phil  Landrtjm)  desciibed 
to  the  House  a  few  years  ago  a  scliool 
district  v.here  there  was  great  unemploy- 
ment. A  defense  plant  moved  in.  They 
located  a  few  miles  from  the  district. 
They  paid  taxes  on  the  defense  plant. 
This  improved  the  economy  of  that 
school  district  and  lowered  the  taxes  for 
others  residing  in  the  district.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  parents  of  those  chil- 
dren got  jobs,  higher  paying  jobs  than 
previously,  .so  that  their  own  income  was 
increased  and  they  were  able  to  pay 
more  taxes.  But  what  happened?  Every 
single  child  there  of  e\'ery  single  em- 
ployee in  that  defense  plant  suddenly 
became  a  B-category  child,  and  they  were 
eligible  for  Federal  impact  money. 

I  think  the  choice  is  really  what  we 
are  going  to  do;  are  we  going  to  decide 
that  B  category,  the  children  of  people 
who  live  off  the  bases  and  who  have  al- 
ready had  incomes  and  are  paying  taxes 
in  that  school  district,  are  we  going  to 
give  them  special  funds,  or  are  we  going 
to  recognize  the  seriousness  of  these 
court  decisions  on  education  for  all  hand- 
icapped children  in  every  school  dis- 
trict in  your  congressional  district  and 
give  them  the  $85  million  imder  title  I 
and  earmarked  money  for  handicapped 
children? 

It  seems  to  me  these  are  the  ones  who 
ought  to  have  the  money.  May  I  repeat 
what  I  said  earlier  that  if  additional 
money  is  not  supplied  out  of  this  budget 
there  will  not  be  a  school  district  in  this 
Nation  that  will  not  have  to  raise  addi- 
tional funds  because  the  courts  have 
found  that  regardless  of  anything  else, 
regardless  of  the  money  available,  you 
must  educate  handicapped  children.  The 
altenaative  will  be  a  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  quality  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion. 

If  we  close  our  eyes  to  tliis  problem 

your  district  and  your  school  districts 

are  going  to  be  the  ones  who  will  suffer. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  say  that  I  think  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  shoidd  listen  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon,  because  she 
has  made  over  the  years  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  that  has  ever 
been  made  in  this  body  in  behalf  of  ed- 
ucation, certainly  since  I  have  been  here. 
I  would  like  to  say  further,  and  with 


extreme  regret,  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  will  no  longer  be  with  us 
next  year,  because  she  has  chosen  to  re- 
tire. Every  time  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  speaks  on  this  subject  I  think 
she  makes  a  tremendous  contribution, 
and  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
ought  to  listen  carefully  to  what  she 
says. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  to  those  people  who  face  an  elec- 
tion a  month  from  now  that  if  you  think 
you  are  domg  your  congressional  distri- 1 
a  service,  just  by  saying,  "I  voted  f  jr 
$190  million  more  for  the  schools,"  it 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  disservice  becfiuie 
a  vetoed  bill  will  not  bring  the  money 
that  is  needed  now.  A  continuing  resoli> 
tion  at  last  year's  level  of  spending  will 
be  no  substitute  for  an  actual  approf.ri- 
at:on  that  can  be  the  basis  for  a  school 
superintendent's  wise  planning. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
p^ntJewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  OreiTon.  I  yield  to  t'le 
gentleman  from  Michipan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  do  I  un- 
derstand correctly  that  the  gentlewoman 
is  supporting  the  additional  money  for 
the  handicapped  children,  and  is  en- 
dorsing those  in  the  Roybal  amendment? 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  opposing 
the  Roybal  amendment  for  the  reason.? 
stated. 

I  am  strongly  supporting  the  Dave 
Ob3y  amendment  which  transfers  funds 
from  a  lov,'er  priority  item  to  a  higher 
priority,  as  T  see  it. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Roybal  substitute. 
<Py  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Veyspy 
was  allc'ed  to  proceed  for  3  additicnrl 
minutes. ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Veysey)  is  resognized  for 
8  minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  and  I  want  to 
state  at  the  outset  why  I  am  supporting 
it.  First,  the  importance  of  education  in  a 
democratic  society  such  as  ours  goes 
without  saying.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
to  our  v.ay  of  government  that  we  have 
educated  and  enlightened  citizens.  In 
times  of  fiscal  restraint — and  there  is  no 
question  that  we  are  now  in  a  time  of 
seriou-;  fiscal  restraint — we  must  tighten 
cur  belts  and  make  do  with  less.  But  to 
make  do  with  substantially  less  education 
threatens  the  very  fabric  of  our  society, 
which  was  founded  and  depends  on  the 
participation  of  educated  citizens. 

Second,  this  substitute  is  not  budect- 
busfing.  it  does  not  add  irresponsible  in- 
creases to  a  whole  host  of  categorical  pro- 
grams— in  fact,  it  affects  only  four  prc;- 
grams.  and  it  does  not  even  bring  ESEA 
title  I — the  largest  of  these  program.s — 
to  the  level  of  the  administration's  budg- 
et request.  In  short,  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a  total  of  $198.6  million,  the  largest 
portion  of  which  would  be  added  to  ESEA 
title  I,  and  title  I  would  still  be  below 
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tlie  budget.  This  is  notia  budget-busting 
{amendment.  Tliird,  ttsse  expenditures 
lor  teachers,  teachers  laides,  and  sup- 
plies are  in  the  long  rui  nonlufiatlonary 
as  we  expand  indlvidualiproductlvlty  and 
diminish  delinquency,  welfare,  and  un- 
employment. 1 

The  administration  recommended  $1.- 
nS3.000.C00  for  ESEA  ti|,le  I,  to  provide 
funds  for  tlie  improvement  of  education 
for  disadvantaged  childfen,  but  this  was 
cut  by  $85  million  in  jcommittee.  Our 
amendment  would  add  f76  million  to  the 
committee  recommendtltion,  or  a  full  $9 
million  below  the  budged 

It  is  inconceivable  ta  me  that  we  in 
tlie  House  can  approve  ciitting  a  program 
that  is  specifically  designed  to  help 
.schoolchildren  in  economically  disad- 
vantaged areas.  And  I  w^nt  to  emphasize 
that  I  am  talking  about  fcuttlng  below  the 
administration's  recomfnendation.  This 
i.s  not  a  spendthrift  administration  in  the 
area  of  education  or  an}  other  area.  The 
administration  has  recommended  $9  mil- 
lion more  for  title  I  thai^our  amendment 
vould  provide.  j 

Title  I  ha^  enabled  ,'schools  to  hire 
teachers"  helpers,  personb  who  can  assist 
the  teachers  in  providing  individual  help 
to  siiioolchildren.  Many! of  these  teach- 
eis"  aides  aie  persons  w^o  were  once  on 
welfare.  Title  I  therefor*  accomplishes  a 
dual  purpose — it  provides  much  needed 
assistance  to  teachers  in  ichools,  thus  en- 
ablins  them  to  be  of  mpre  help  to  the 
ciiildien.  and  it  provides  jgainful  employ- 
ment for  persons  manyS  of  whom  were 
formeily  unemployed,  it  title  I  assist- 
ance is  redaced,  teacheis'  helpers  will 
find  themselves  out  of  i  job  and  back 
on  the  welfare  i-olls — anq  this  would  not 
only  shortchange  the  £cl4>olchildren  who 
benefit  from  the  extra  services  provided 
by  the  teachers"  helperi,  but  It  would 
sliortchange  society  by  forcing  produc- 
tive citizens  back  into  dependency  upon 
welfare  and  further  cost  to  Government. 
The  amendment  woul^  add  $5  million 
to  the  school  librai-y  res  Jurces  program 
authorized  by  ESEA  titleal.  Library  pro- 
grams are  basic  to  all  of  education,  for 
they  are  the  source  of  information  and 
knowledge  that  is  the  heatrt  of  the  learn- 
ing process.  No  one  famfy  can  possibly 
own  enough  books,  magazines,  films  and 
audiovisual  materials  to  provide  all  the 
information  their  chlldi"^  will  need  in 
school  today,  but  the  scltt>ol  librai-y  can 
make  a  wide  range  of  materials  available 
to  all,  appealing  to  the  individual  inter- 
ests of  each.  Today's  knowledge  explo- 
sion makes  it  Imperativf  that  school- 
children have  access  to  up-to-date  in- 
formation— a  whole  room  full  of  books 
from  5  years  ago,  for  exaipple,  would  tell 
nothing  of  man's  landing  on  the  Moon. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  »  modern,  well- 
stocked,  up-to-date  librae/media  cen- 
ter. While  $5  million  is  a  fvery  small  ad- 
dition, even  with  this  funiding.  this  pro- 
i;ram  will  be  about  $5  million  under  the 
fiscal  year  1973  appropriation. 

For  the  Federal  lmi>act  aid  pro.!?ram. 
the  amendment  would  adi  $62.6  million, 
wliich  would  bring  this  program  to  69 
percent  of  entitlement  foi  the  '"B"  cate- 
gory. This  is  still  some  $3  million  less 
than  was  appropriated  in  i  iscal  year  1973. 
Tlie  important  point  herq  is  that  this  is 
not  a  categorical  prograth.  It  is  a  pro- 


gram of  general  aid  to  school  districts, 
to  compensate  them  for  lost  tax  revenues. 
If  the  Federal  Government  reduces  the 
amount  of  compensation  It  provides 
these  school  districts,  they  must  find  the 
money  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  reduc- 
ing Impact  aid  will  result  in  increased 
property  taxes  at  the  local  level.  And  it 
does  not  make  sense  to  me  at  the  very 
time  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  White  House  is  considering  pos- 


tion  is  actually  going  down,  shice  1973. 
With  that  amendment  added,  it  would 
be  $3,159,000,000,  which  would  add  up 
to  just  about  the  $20  million  over  the  1973 
budget  and  most  of  that  can  be  ac- 
counted for  due  to  the  erosion  of  infla- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  noted 
that  crime  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased $500  million.  We  know  the  condi- 
tions of  our  schools  and  we  know  the 


sible  tax  relief  for  the  poor  that  we.    children  are  not  getting  the  education 


should  be  taking  action  that  would  result 
in  increased  local  property  taxes  which 
fall  more  heavily  on  low-income  families, 
and  which  are  a  cost  increase  to  business- 
men, manufacturers,  utilities,  farmers. 
This  is  inflationary. 

The  children  and  teacheis  are  now  in 
school  and  the  school  year  is  well  under- 
way. Many  school  districts  in  econom- 
ically depressed  areas  receive  consider- 
able assistance  from  this  program. 
Where  will  they  turn  if  we  cut  impact 
aid  substantially  below  its  fiscal  year 
1973  level?  Is  it  fair  to  such  school  dis- 
tricts to  reduce  their  tax  base?  Is  it  fair 
to  the  children  who  attend  such  schools? 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  these  are  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  serving  their 
Government,  as  for  example,  children 
from  military  families.  I  do  not  believe 
this  program  should  be  cut  substantially 
below  Its  fiscal  year  1973  level.  This 
amendment  amounts  to  a  modest  in- 
crease over  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion, and  is  still  S3. 4  million  less  than 
the  fiscal  year  1973  level. 

IIANOIC-APPEO 

And  finally,  the  amendment  would  add 
$25  million  in  fi.scal  year  1975  and  $30 
million  in  fi.scal  ycpr  1976  for  the  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children.  One  of  our 
Nation"s  goals  is  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  children,  and  we  have 
come  a  long  w«y  toward  achieving  that 
goal.  But  there  are  still  many  handi- 
capped children  who  do  not  have  access 
to  the  kinds  of  education  other  Amer- 
icans take  tor  granted.  First  there  is  the 
problem  of  identifying  handicapped 
children  who  are  not  receiving  the  ed- 
ucation they  deserve,  and  second  there  is 
the  problem  of  providing  education  once 
we  know  wlio  the  children  are  and  what 
their  special  needs  and  abilities  are. 
Early  identification  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  help  these  children  become  produc- 
tive citizens.  In  light  of  tlie  need  that 
exists — and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
billions  of  dollais  would  be  nece.ssary 
iinnually  to  give  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren access  to  a  meaningful  educational 
experience — our  substitute  is  a  modest 
one  indeed,  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  It. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  tMr.  Bell>. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
shown  that  our  budget  has  been  increas- 
ing in  almost  every  aspect  and  category 
other  than  education,  but  as  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out  so  ably  our  budget 
in  1973  on  education  was  $3,149,000,000; 
in  1974  it  was  $2,917,000,000;  and  in 
1975,  this  budget,  it  is  $2,960,000,000 
without  the  Veysey-Roybal  amendment. 
So  the  money  appropriated  for  educa- 


in  our  schools  that  they  should  be  get- 
ting. Education  is  an  important  item 
that  needs  a  higher  priority.  I  think  it 
is  about  time  the  Congress  recognized 
education  as  needing  a  higher  priority. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  Veysey- 
Roybal  amendment. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
those  figures  which  do  indeed  highlight 
the  situation. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  Burcener-. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  particulaily 
on  the  point  of  the  handicapped. 

The  Roybal-Veysey  amendment  de- 
sei-ves  our  full  support,  I  wish  to  address 
myself  particularly  to  that  portion  of  the 
amendment  dealing  with  handicapped 
children. 

If  all  handicapped  children  were  given 
access  to  a  meaningful  educational  ex- 
perience the  additional  cost  of  providing 
it  would  amount  to  $3  to  $4  billion  per 
annum.  With  a  growing  nimiber  of  law 
suits  successfully  being  pursued  in  thus 
area,  the  full  provision  of  services  is 
quickly  becoming  a  sudden  financial 
Ideality. 

The  best  known  of  these  class-action 
suits  was  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  against  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  In  1971.  A  Fed- 
eral distrit;t  court  entered  a  consent  de- 
cree that  Pennsylvania's  public  schools 
would  cease  excluding  children  becaase 
of  their  mental  retai"dation.  This  con- 
sent decree  is  right  and  just,  but  indeed 
it  places  a  heavy  burden  on  all  taxpayers 
of  that  State,  The  Roybal-Veysey  amend- 
ment is  an  equitable  move  to  more  fairly 
distribute  that  burden  to  all  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation. 

Turning  to  the  Federal  appropriations, 
we  find  that  $60  million  is  being  recom- 
mended by  the  subcommittee  for  State 
plans  in  fiscal  year  1975  and  $70  million 
is  being  recommended  for  that  purpose 
in  fiscal  year  1976.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  add  $25  million  to  the  fiscal 
year  1975  recommendation  and  $30  mil- 
lion to  the  fiscal  year  1976  recommenda- 
tion. If  the  amendment  is  adopted  Fed- 
eral funding  for  the  State  plans  would 
increase  by  a  reasonable  percentage  over 
the  $47.5  million  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1973  and  fiscal  year  1974.  However, 
given  the  need  for  fimding  in  this  area, 
and  the  increased  effort  which  State  and 
local  units  can  be  expected  to  make,  the 
Federal  level  should  demonstrate  leader- 
ship in  tills  area. 

The  alternatives  to  proper  funding, 
such  as  is  proposed  in  the  Roybal-Veysey 
amendment,   are    clearly   unacceptable. 
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The  alternatives  are,  for  a  large  number 
of  handicapped  children,  first,  no  edu- 
cational opportimlty  in  the  public  schools 
or,  second,  placement  In  a  public  Insti- 
tution, where  the  cost  Is  infinitely  great- 
er, and  the  care,  treatment,  training, 
and  education  infinitely  less. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  for  all  of  our 
so-called  normal  children — who  continue 
to  need  our  strong  educations^  support — 
we  have  a  longstanding  public  policy 
which  says  there  shall  be  no  '"waiting 
list"  for  admission  to  a  public  school.  Do 
our  handicapped  childi'en  deserve  any 
less? 

This  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Roybal-Veysey  amend- 
ment because  that  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  school  districts  to  main- 
tain their  present  levels  of  Federal  aid, 
that  Is  to  just  "stay  even."  The  com- 
mittee's recommendations,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  not  allow  school  districts  to  "stay 
even."  Rather,  they  will  force  them  to 
cut  back  drastically  on  their  federally 
assisted  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  knows  that 
oxur  country  has  been  undergoing  enor- 
mous inflation  in  the  last  few  years.  Our 
average  rate  of  inflation  has  been  over 
10  percent,  and  all  indications  are  that 
this  year  inflation  will  greatly  exceed 
10  percent. 

Yet,  the  committee's  bill  increases  the 
appropriations  for  title  I  programs  by 
a  mere  41/2  percent  over  last  year's  level. 
How  will  local  school  districts  be  able 
to  maintain  their  present  title  I  pro- 
grams with  a  small  increase  like  that? 
The  answer  is  simply  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to. 

If  the  committee  bill  is  passed  as  it 
stands  now,  thousands  of  educationally 
deprived  children  who  are  benefiting 
now  from  title  I  compensatory  education 
programs  will  be  denied  those  benefits 
this  year.  How  can  we  ask  those  poor 
children  who  desperately  need  this  extra 
assistance  to  do  without  it  this  year? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Roybal- 
Veysey  amendment  which  increases  title 
I  by  $76  million  over  the  committee's 
recommendation.  The  committee  recom- 
mends $1.8  billion,  and  the  expenditures 
last  year  were  $1,719  billion. 

I  want  to  point  out,  though,  that  title 
I  appropriations  should  be  even  greater, 
at  least  at  the  President's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  1975  which  is  $1,885  billion. 
But  I  realize  that  we  do  not  have  the 
support  here  today  to  attain  that  level 
of  appropriation. 

Regarding  impact  aid,  the  committee 
bill  recommends  exactly  the  same  level 
as  last  year  for  "B"  children,  $593  mU- 
lion.  But  because  of  inflation  and  the 
resulting  increase  in  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion, this  recommendation  has  the  effect 
of  a  reduction.  The  Roybal-Veysey 
amendment  will  increase  the  appropria- 
tion to  $656  million.  This  will  mean  that 
the  payment  rates  for  "B"  children  will 
be  near  the  level  for  fiscal  1973  and 
slightly  above  last  year's  level.  I  support 
this  maintenance  of  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1974, 
Public  Law  93-380,  contain  a  restructur- 
ing of  the  impact  aid  program  to  be  ef- 


fective in  fiscal  year  1976.  That  restruc- 
turing includes  a  gradual  phaseout  of 
pajrments  for  out-of-State  "B"  children 
and  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  payments 
for  certain  other  "B"  children.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  me  to  have  a  decrease  in  sup- 
port for  the  program  this  year,  which 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  committee's 
recommendation,  when  the  law  states 
that  a  gradual  ph£iseout  of  certain  pay- 
ments will  occur  next  year.  TTierefore,  I 
fully  support  the  Roybal-Veysey  amend- 
ment on  impact  aid. 

I  also  support  their  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  appropriations  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  by  $55  million: 
$25  million  for  fiscal  1975  and  $30  million 
for  fiscal  1976.  Many  States  are  now 
coming  under  coiu^  order  to  educate  all 
their  handicapped  children.  Many  other 
States  are  volimtarily  trying  to  educate 
those  children.  But  this  education  is  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  greatly  in- 
crease its  aid  to  the  States  to  help  them 
in  this  imdertaking  so  that  one  day  soon 
all  handicapped  children  in  the  coimtry 
will  be  given  the  opportimity  to  receive 
a  full  and  complete  education. 

Last,  I  support  the  increase  for  the 
library  book  program,  title  n  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
This  increase  is  modest,  less  than  5  per- 
cent, but  again  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
help  maintain  close  to  the  present  level 
of  Federal  support  for  the  program. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the 
administration  in  its  supplemental  re- 
quest made  a  mistake  in  not  provid- 
ing funds  for  title  B  children,  and 
I  so  stated  in  the  subcommittee  when  we 
were  marking  up  this  bill.  The  subcom- 
mittee did  a  reasonably  good  job  in  add- 
ing for  title  B  children  to  be  counted  in 
connection  with  imp£u:ted  aid,  but  we  did 
not  provide  an  amount  equal  to  last  year 
and  the  prior  year.  We  are  well  into  a 
new  school  year. 

Local  funds  are  already  budgeted. 
Teacher  salaries  have  been  committed. 
It  is  imreasonable  for  us  to  expect  local 
school  administrators  to  find  alterna- 
tive sources  of  funds  at  this  jxiint. 

I  therefore  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
Obey  amendment  in  that  I  feel  deeply 
that  we  should  honor  the  commitment 
that  we  made  a  few  months  ago  when 
we  included  in  H.R.  69  authorization  for 
impact  aid  for  federally  affected  schools. 
That  was  the  time  changes  in  the  impact 
aid  program  should  be  made,  and  changes 
were  made.  We  had  this  matter  in  the 
Congress  a  few  months  ago.  The  new 
program  was  clearly  supported  both  in 
this  body  and  in  the  other  body.  If  any- 
thing was  to  be  done  in  connection  with 
changing  those  formulas,  it  should  have 
been  done  and  it  was  done  at  that  time. 

We  should  not  here,  on  an  appropria- 
tion act,  be  changing  the  impacted  aid 
program.  I  would  emphasize  that  we  at 
least  should  have  the  total  for  impact 
aid  up  to  the  level  we  had  in  last  year's 
bill  or  for  the  year  before. 

So.  that  time  when  we  had  H.R.  69 
before  us,  was  the  time  that  these  kinds 
of  objections  could  and  .should  have  been 
raised.  I  can  well  understand  why  some 


have  spoken  to  shift  the  funds  from 
impacted  aid  over  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren or  some  other  program.  I  can  un- 
derstand their  position,  because  they  are 
not  receiving  in  their  districts  any,  or 
very  little,  impacted  aid  fimds.  But,  those 
of  us  who  have  these  funds  in  large 
amounts  know  that  it  would  mean  great 
efforts  in  those  school  districts  to  find 
the  fimds  from  some  other  source,  be- 
cause we  are  well  into  this  school  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add  that  we 
added  quite  a  bit  additional  to  that 
which  has  been  requested  in  the  budget 
for  the  handicapped  program,  so  I 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  Obey  amend- 
ment and  urge  that  we  continue  to  ade- 
quately support  the  program  for  im- 
pacted aid  for  federally  impacted 
schools. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas, 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  schools 
all  over  the  State  of  Kansas  are  greatly 
troubled  by  what  is  happening  to  the 
funding  of  title  HI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  For  the  past  several 
years  they  have  depended  upon  this 
source  of  Federal  mal^ching  funds  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  instruction  in  the 
classroom  through  the  purchase  of  au- 
diovisual materials  and  equipment.  They 
are  opposed  to  any  cuts  in  the  program. 

Like  a  lot  of  other  States,  the  use  of 
these  new  materials  is  just  beginning  to 
take  hold  in  Kansas.  The  demand  for 
equipment  and  materials  has  increased 
sharply  in  school  districts  all  over  the 
State  as  educators  have  discovered  how 
to  apply  these  learning  methods  effec- 
tively. As  an  indication  of  this  demand, 
Kansas  schools  reported  in  a  nationwide 
survey  conducted  by  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  that 
they  need  a  Federal  allotment  of  $1.5 
million  in  fiscal  1975.  This  compares  with 
an  actual  allotment  of  $284,000  in  1974 — 
and  only  $160,000  if  the  NDEA  HI  budget 
is  reduced  to  $15  million  as  proposed  by 
H.R.  16900. 

Our  school  people  were  pleased  that 
President  Ford  had  budgeted  $28.5  mil- 
lion for  this  program,  but  are  disap- 
pointed that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  cut  this  amount  almost  in 
half. 

Needless  to  say,  if  this  reduction  from 
last  year's  $28.5  million  is  allowed  to 
stand,  Kansas,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  States  depending  upon  this  program, 
is  going  to  come  up  woefully  short.  All 
of  the  students  and  their  teachers  rely- 
ing on  new  purchases  of  title  ni  equip- 
ment and  materials  will  be  badly  disap- 
pointed and  quality  of  instruction  will 
suffer. 

For  tlie  past  6  years.  Congress  has 
been  responsible  for  keeping  the  pro- 
gram going  when  the  administration  de- 
clined to  request  funding.  This  year. 
President  Ford  in  his  recent  new  budget 
requests  has  asked  for  $28.5  million  and 
now  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
turned  around  and  cut  that  figure  al- 
most in  half.  I  think  Members  must 
agree  this  is  a  disconcerting  way  to  treat 
a  program  that  so  many  schools  are  de- 
pending upon. 
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1  hope  the  uetd  for  this  progiam  Is 
corrected  by  the  House-Senate  confer- 
puce  committee  when  it  Works  on  the 
final  veiBlon  of  HJl.  16900. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  the  atten- 
tion oi  the  Members.  Let  ^e  show  the 
Members  where  they  are  niw.  As  a  mat- 
ter ol  fact.  I  told  them  hall  an  hour  ago 
they  would  not  kao'w  the  ejffect  of  these 
amendments. 

Now.  here  we  are— here  fwe  are.  Here 
is  the  Roybal  amendment.  Oh  boy,  the 
Roybal  amendment,  the  fieatest  thing 
ilnce  caimed  beer.  1 

Well,  the  Roybal  anieudiuent  now  for 
all  the  budget  balancers,  iil  the  people 
who  want  to  save  the  taxpayer  money,  is 
SI 90  million  more  over  the  budget. 

The  committee  has  already  gone  $160 
luilllon  over  the  budget,  ahd  now  some 
want  to  go  $1»0  million  mote.  The  Mem- 
i)ers  know  about  this.  | 

Then,  on  the  other  sid^  there  Is  tlae 
sacred  cow,  impacted  aid4  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obky)  is  going 
to  take  away  from  the  imbacted  aid  to 
take  care  of  the  handlcariped  children. 
The  Pennsylvania  laws,  Ithe  Pennsyl- 
vania burden,  I  should  knjow  soiaethlng 
about  that  situation  in  Pennsylvania. 
Tliey  can  all  use  money  for  handicapped 
children.  [ 

I  examined  them  about  this.  I  told 
them  about  these  lawsuits  and  asked 
them  about  it.  They  ai-e  nbt  going  to  be 
able  to  absorb  a  large  hicrcase  in  fuels. 
They  must  train  these  people.  They  can- 
not just  pick  someone  ofiE  Uie  street  to 
leach  a  handicapped  chill.  How  in  the 
world  are  they  going  to  goiout  and  train 
schoolteachers  v.ho  do  not  liave  the  back- 
ground to  teach  handicap|>ed  children — 
at  this  late  time  of  tlie  year? 

Where  are  we?  We  have  ^he  great  Roy- 
bal amendment.  To  tell  jthe  Members 
the  truUi.  they  are  betwee^  the  devil  and 
tho  deep  blue  sea. 

This  committee  has  befn  at  this  for 
many  years.  We  held  hearings  for  5 
months.  As  between  the  twb  amendments 
here,  the  sensible  tiling  is  Qo  stand  by  the 
committee.  We  are  mainlining  impact 
aid.  We  are  maintainhid — we  are  not 
touching  a  dime — impao.  aid  at  last 
year's  funding.  Do  the  Members  have 
that  clear?  Not  a  dime  are  we  toucliing 
of  impact  aid.  We  are  tryijig  to  hold  that. 

The  handicapped  cliildden,  we  told  you 
what  we  did.  Tlie  bill  is  $160  million  over 
the  budget.  We  included  j^70  million  for 
advance  funding  educatt)n  aid  to  the 
haiidicappcd.  Tliat  is  a  ra 
above  the  rate  for  1974 
ll'.e  Members  want? 

You  should  not  questio 
lliis  committee  for  liandic 
You  also  cannot  Questioj 
done  on  impact  aid.  We 
pact  aid.  We  have  saved!  it  from  being 
cut  out  almost  $280  milion.  We  have 
.saved  impacted  aid  and  pe  liave  taV:en 
rare  of  the  handicapped  children. 

Now  they  are  asking  fqr  $190  million 
more.  For  what?  Just  thrbw  It  In  there 
AVhat  Is  sacred  about  $19Q 
not  make  it  $210  million? 


of  25  percent 
,Vhat  more  do 

I  the  concern  of 

kpped  children. 

what  we  have 

^ave  saved  Im- 


million?  Why 


Mr.  Clialrman,  faced  with  this  di- 
lemma, we  are  about  to  vote.  Under  all  of 
tlid  clrcimistances,  support  the  sound  de- 
cision, the  sound  conclusion,  of  your 
committee,  which  takes  care  of  every- 
body properly  the  way  it  should  be  done 
under  the  financial  circumstances  that 
now  confront  us. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
otrike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been 
made  to  our  fiscal  status  and  a  possible 
veto.  According  to  the  best  estimates 
available,  we  are  going  into  debt  this  year 
by  an  additional  $20  billion.  That  will 
make  a  $135  billion  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  over  the  last  6  years,  includ- 
ing fiscal  year  1975.  Now  people  are  talk- 
ing about  increasing  this  bill  far  above 
the  budget.  The  committee  bill  already  Is 
$78  million  net  above  the  budget,  and  my 
friend  from  California  proposes  to  go 
$190  million  further.  Of  course,  the  bin 
could  be  vetoed  if  that  action  should  be 
taken. 

In  title  I.  what  do  we  do?  We  give  them 
in  title  I  $80  miUlon  more  than  last  year. 
We  gave  them  $1.8  billion  in  title  L  Then 
what  do  we  do  with  respect  to  impact 
aid?  We  gave  them  the  same  Identical 
amount  that  they  had  last  year,  which  is 
far  above  the  budget.  As  the  Members 
know,  the  Impact  aid  program  is  desig- 
nated to  be  changed  after  this  year. 

What  do  we  do  for  the  handicapped? 
We  provide  $12.5  million  more  tills  year 
than  last  year,  and  we  provide  In  advance 
funding,  $20  million  more  than  the 
budget  request  for  1976. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  here,  under 
the  circumstances  that  confront  us  as  we 
try  to  conclude  our  business  before  the 
11th  of  October,  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  take  this  bill  about  as  it  has  been 
written.  Everybody  has  a  pet  amendment, 
of  course.  Our  constituents  want  more 
here  and  there,  and  they  do  not  agree 
exactlj'  where.  Some  would  like  to  give 
all  of  them  more  money  than  they  ask 
for.  Manj-  of  our  States  have  many  mil- 
lions more  than  they  need  at  this  time. 
Many  States  are  in  a  surplus  situation. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  going  in  debt 
$20  billion  more  Just  this  fiscal  year. 

So  let  us  vote  down  the  Roybal  amend- 
ment, despite  the  fact  that  It  has  some 
good  quahties ;  let  us  vote  donn  the  Obey 
amendment,  and  let  us  get  on  with  our 
business  and  get  this  bill  passed. 

I  o.slt  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  tlie  substitute  close  at 
5:20  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  the  gentleman  fi'om 
Texas? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Ml-.  Clialrman.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
give  enough  time  so  that  Members  could 
have,  at  lea.st.  say.  3  minutes  who  are 
standing  now? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  body 
is  standing  up  now.  of  course. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  I  mean  the  gentlemen 
.standing  at  the  time  of  the  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sees  10 
Members  standing. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  30  minutes  more. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Right. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  an  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  close  at  5 :  20  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  aU  amend- 
ments thereto? 

Mr.  MAHON.  And  all  amendments 
thereto. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  What  time  does  the 
gentleman  say? 

Mr.  MAHON.  At  5:20. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  5:20, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing  at 
the  time  the  motion  was  made  win  be 
recognized  for  1  minute  and  20  seconds 
each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quii> . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Obey  amendment  and  do  not  sup- 
port the  Roybal-Veysey  amendment. 

Mostly  It  Is  because  the  Roybal- 
Veysey  amendment  increases  impact  aid 
by  $62.6  million  more  than  the  amount 
received  last  year. 

There  Is  a  question  of  whether  we  want 
to  go  above  the  budget  or  not  and  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  can  get  a  bin  passed 
here.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  get 
a  bill  passed  here  that  Is  more  than  the 
amount  that  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended or  not.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  President  would  veto  this  bin  or  not. 
That  Is  up  to  each  Member  to  decide. 

However,  I  am  confident  that  $62.6 
million  more  for  impact  aid  Is  wrong 
when  we  see  the  needs  of  the  handicap- 
ped in  this  Nation.  We  have  had  court 
cases  already  that  provided  that  the 
State  should  provide  education  for  evcr>- 
handicapped  child  to  reach  his  potential. 

I  beUeve  there  are  24  States  now  in 
which  court  cases  are  pending. 

We  provided  an  authorization  In  the 
authorization  bill,  H.R.  69,  to  Increase 
the  aid  for  the  handicapped  to  $666 
miUion  for  fiscal  year  1975.  This  Is  one 
of  the  priorities  set  In  the  authorization 
bin,  and  here  we  come  asking  for  this 
kind  of  increase  for  impact  aid.  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  there  is  any  justification  for 
the  impact  aid  increase  in  conti'ast  to  the 
other  m'gent  priorities  with  which  we 
are  faced. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kazen 
yielded  his  time  to  Mrs.  Mink.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
<  Mrs.  Mink  > . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
before  the  House  is  not  which  categorj' 
of  education  or  which  section  of  the 
country  or  what  kind  of  child  should 
benefit  more  by  our  generosity  with  re- 
gard to  educational  funding.  The  ques- 
tion before  this  House  is  wliether  tliis 
House  as  a  legislative  body  intends  to 
follow  the  decisions  made  by  its  author- 
izing committee  designated  to  make 
decisions  regarding  aUotments  of  edu- 
cation funds. 

The   Committee    on    Education   and 
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Labor  worked  for  many  long  months 
and  revised  the  formula  with  regard  to 
title  I,  ESEA.  We  made  some  very  dif- 
ficult decisions  regarding  impact  aid, 
with  which  I  happen  to  disagree.  Never- 
theless, they  were  made. 

In  the  wisdom  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, which  action  was  approved  by 
this  House  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President,  it  was  decided  that  the 
changes  that  had  been  recommended 
would  not  take  effect  for  this  fiscal  year; 
they  were  going  to  be  postponed  until 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that,  if  we 
go  along  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey),  we  wiU  be  circumventing  the 
decisions  made  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  this  House.  The 
Obey  amendment  cuts  back  Impact  aid 
category  "B"  by  $85  miUion,  below  what 
the  subcommittee  recommended.  Where 
the  Congress  said  delay  the  cuts  untU 
fiscal  year  1976  the  Obey  amendment 
would  cut  it  now. 

I  cannot  see  this  legislative  body 
which  has  consistently  insisted  on  Its 
prerogatives  doing  this  to  its  own  deci- 
sion which  was  only  approved  a  few 
months  ago. 

Another  issue  which  has  been  raised 
Is  that  the  subcommittee  bUl  already 
exceeded  the  President's  budget  by  $160 
million.  This  is  a  meaningless  argument. 
The  $160  miUion  they  are  talking  about 
comes  entirely  out  of  impact  aid  category 
"B"  funds. 

The  President's  budget  recommended 
only  $38  million  for  category  "B."  This 
represented  a  cut  of  $260  milUon.  So  to 
talk  about  $160  milUon  as  going  beyond 
the  budget  is  to  talk  about  nothing,  be- 
cause the  Congress  has  decided  to  fund 
category  "B"  impact  aid.  To  fund  it  re- 
quires adding  at  a  bare  minimum  $300 
million. 

Therefore,  we  have  not  reaUy  in- 
creased the  request  submitted  by  the 
executive  branch  even  if  you  feel  that 
you  must  foUow  it  to  the  letter.  We  have 
simply  restored  the  funding  authorized 
by  law  for  category  "B"  impact  aid. 

The  only  other  issue  is  the  add-on  for 
title  I  of  $48  milUon.  The  Roybal  amend- 
ment to  title  I  does  not  even  match  the 
budget  request.  So  this  part  of  the 
amendment  does  not  break  the  budget 
request.  The  other  funds  added  cannot 
be  at  issue;  $5  miUion  for  Ubraries  and 
$20  miUion  for  handicapped  children. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  House 
to  vote  for  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfornia  (Mr.  Roybal) 
and  vote  down  the  Obey  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
hear  the  threat  again  raised  of  Presiden- 
tial vetoes  I  recall  that  In  the  last  4 
years.  Congress  has  been  living  con- 
tinuaUy  under  the  threat  of  Presidential 
vetoes. 

I  do  not  think  that  should  be  our  worry. 
I  think  we  ought  to  legislate  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  think  is  right. 


What  I  think  is  right  here  today  is 
the  Veysey-Roybal  amendment.  Even 
amendment,  incidentally,  as  to  title  I,  if 
we  consider  the  Inflation  for  last  year, 
means  a  reduction  in  title  I  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  must  at 
least  take  that  step  to  continue  to  help 
aU  of  our  chUdren.  If  we  are  looking  for 
places  to  save  money  for  the  taxpayer, 
there  are  plenty  of  places  in  the  overaU 
budget.  We  will  not  discuss  that  matter 
at  this  point,  but  we  wiU  aU  have  oppor- 
timities  later  to  act  on  it. 

It  seems  to  me  right  now  that  in  the 
areas  of  education  we  must  give  educa- 
tion everything  we  can  give  it.  I  think 
the  very  least  we  can  give  it  today  is 
what  is  being  offered  by  the  Veysey-Roy- 
bal amendment,  handicapped  chUdren, 
educationally  deprived  chUdren  must  be 
given  the  highest  priority. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Perkins 
yielding  his  time  to  Mr.  Rose.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
Una  (Mr. Rose). 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  the  arguments  from  both  sides 
of  this  distinguished  House,  up  and 
down,  on  these  particular  questions.  I 
am  extremely  impressed  by  the  argu- 
ments that  we  have  just  heard  from  our 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser) 
and  our  colleague  from  the  great  State 
of  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink)  , 

Members  of  the  House,  we  have  a 
clear  challenge  here.  We  have  a  clear 
challenge  to  provide  the  title  I  funds 
that  the  Roybal-Veysey  amendment  of- 
fers to  the  children  of  this  country.  I 
think  all  of  the  thhigs  that  we  have 
heard,  seen,  and  been  confronted  with 
here  today  about  the  Roybal-Veysey 
amendment  are  accurate  for  my  district, 
and  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  across  this  country  who  wUl  be 
benefited  by  the  passage  of  that  amend- 
ment, and  the  defeat  of  the  Obey  amend- 
ment. I  urge  that  the  Members  sup- 
port the  Roybal-Ves^ey  substitute 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Veysey-Roybal  amend- 
ment increasing  aid  to  the  handicapped 
by  $25  mUlion,  Ubrary  aid  by  $5  nulUon, 
and  $62.9  mUUon  for  additional  impact 
aid. 

These  are  significant,  needed  revisions 
to  the  ESEA  formulas. 

Any  reduction  of  impact  aid  this  late 
in  the  school  year  would  create  havoc  in 
the  budgets  of  our  school  districts  such 
as  my  own  in  Orange  and  Rockland 
Counties  of  New  York,  Imposing  addi- 
tional taxes  on  our  already  overburdened 
taxpayers. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  In- 
terest of  assisting  our  handicapped,  our 
Ubraries,  and  our  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts, I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support 
the  Veysey-Roybal  amendment,  and  to 
vote  down  the  Obey  amendment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr,  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  join  my  coUeagues  from  Cali- 
fornia, Veysey  and  Roybal,  in  support- 
ing their  amendment  to  reestablish  a 
more  equitable  formula  for  the  impacted 
aid  for  school  districts  affected  and  in 
particular,  for  the  so-called  category 
3-B  students. 

The  Members  have  heard  the  support- 
ing arguments  by  the  amendment  spon- 
sors and  other  Members,  similarly  con- 
cerned with  funding  for  our  respective 
school  districts,  for  many  sessions  of  the 
Congress. 

One  addiuonal  point,  I  think  it  is 
tragic  and  unconscionable  that  these 
appropriation  bills  have  not  been  final- 
ized and  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  by  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress. 

The  dependence  of  schools  and  their 
administrations  for  a  funding  commit- 
ment at  the  begiiming  of  their  school 
year  is  absolutely  essential  to  them  and 
their  ability  to  develop  an  orderly 
budget,  personnel,  and  administrative 
process. 

The  uncertainties  of  continuing  reso- 
lutions create  serious  problems.  The 
Congress,  and  in  particular  the  leader- 
ship, must  do  better  in  the  future. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Carney 
of  Ohio  yielded  his  time  to  Mi-.  Obey.* 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentlewoman    from    Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Veysey). 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
plead  for  support  for  the  Roybal-Veysey 
substitute.  This  is  a  balanced  program 
which  includes  funds  for  title  I  for  the 
educationaUy  handicapped,  for  the  im- 
pacted aid  schools,  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  for  Ubraries.  Every  one  of  these 
items  have  been  carefully  trimmed  so 
that  they  are  either  below  the  budget 
request,  or  below  the  1973  appropriation 
level,  or  below  the  increase  needed  to 
compensate  for  infiation. 

WhUe  any  expenditure  may  have  some 
hifiationary  effect,  these  expenditures 
are  relatively  noninflationary  because 
they  do  not  consume  scarce  material, 
such  as  fuel,  steel,  copper,  or  chemicals 
and  because  they  do  Increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  people,  and  they  do  diminish 
the  drain  of  delinquency,  welfare,  and 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  vote  on  appro- 
priations this  year,  and  every  year,  we 
must  be  mindful  of  the  economic  and 
political  climate.  "Double  digit  inflation" 
is  taking  its  toU,  and  at  the  same  time, 
we  see  a  sluggish  economy  with  virtually- 
no  economic  growth  and  with  serious 
pockets  of  unemployment  and  business 
failure. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  the  President  and 
Members  of  Congress  have  participated 
in  a  Summit  Conference  on  Inflation  and 
the  Economy.  The  term  "stagflation"  has 
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been  coined  to  describe  tfe  strange  state 
of  the  economy,  and  there  Is  a  growing 
understanding  that  theie  is  no  quick. 
simplistic  remedy.  We  cduld  easily  slklA 
off  into  an  uncontrolled]  inflation  or  we 
could  drop  into  a  deprestiion. 

Spotty  unemploymenii  could  quickly 
turn  into  real  depression. ISome  have  sug- 
gested tliat  balancing  the  Federal  budget 
by  reducing  expendituresj  would  cure  our 
problem.  But  the  Summit)  Conference  did 
not  a?ree  that  this  alonfl  is  the  answer. 
Nor  does  it  agree  that  this  would  work 
Quickly.  I  feel  that  we  miist  use  restraint 
in  Government  spending — and  that  we 
have  not  done  s.o  in  the  past — and  that 
restraint  must  also  apply  jto  our  business 
and  personal  spending  hBblts. 

But  further,  rot  all  ekpenditures  by 
Government  are  alike  Inltheir  economic 
eflfect.  I 

It  is  true  lh.it  c.orj  doliar  .spent  by  our 
Government  stimulates  the  demand  side 
of  our  economy,  and  also  Causes  the  Gov- 
ernment to  draw  on  the  money  market. 
But  the  economists  tell  »s  that  this  in- 
flation is  not  being  caused  by  demand- 
push,  j 

Tliis  inHation  seems  \h  radiate  from 
.sliortages  of  basic  comtuodities:  fuel, 
steel,  copper,  paper,  chemicals,  ar.d  foods. 
Any  extra  use  of  these  scaixe  items  really 
causes  inflation  to  spiral.  tWe  need  work, 
not  less  of  those  goods  td  cool  inflation. 
We  mast  therefore  loo^  closely  to  the 
use  of  Federal  funds,  using  paiticular 
restraint  on  tliose  operations  which  con- 
sume fuel,  or  .steel,  or  popper,  or  the 
other  shortage  Items.  Fot  example,  re- 
search, development,  and  engineering  of 
niilitarj-  aircraft  would  be  telatively  non- 
inflationary  compared  \\|th  an  equal 
amount  of  dollars  spent  in  production, 
deployment  or  use  of  silch  a  system; 
which  would  be  .superinflat^onary. 

Consider  then  the  nature  of  the  funds 
involved  in  the  educatio«al  appropria- 
tions. Education  of  our  youth,  whether 
tlie  disadvantaged  under  tjtle  T,  the  han- 
dicapped, or  those  in  schools  with  the  aid 
of  impact  funds  Ls  reall>'  noninflatlonary. 
We  will  build  no  schools,  use  no  steel, 
nor  copper,  consume  no  lood.  nor  bum 
any  additional  fuel  with  these  extra 
funds.  Over  80  percent  of  the  money  will 
go  to  pay  salaries  of  t«acjhers,  teaching 
specialists,  teachers'  aides  and  assist- 
ants. A  small  amount  wilj  go  for  school 
supplies. 

Further,  the  title  I  programs  are,  by 
definition,  located  amorjg  populations 
'.nth  educational  di.sadvantages:  poverty, 
language  problems.  disadvantaged 
liomes.  Most  of  the  teachers  and  teach- 
ers' aides  are  from  these  less  privileged 
communities  and  they  hav«  been  in  many 
cases  llft?a  from  the  welfare  caseload. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  inflationary  to  pay 
for  teachers'  aides  out  of*  title  I  funds 
rather  than  to  sustain  tham  on  welfare. 
Impact  aid  is  general  aid  for  schools 
in  lieu  of  taxes  which  migjit  be  paid  for 
the  support  of  schools  sefving  Govern- 
ment installations.  Congress  has  recently 
enacted  some  reforms  in  tnpact  aid  ef- 
fective next  year  to  make  It  more  equi- 
table, but  the  adjuinlstraition  cut  this 
item    dramatically    In    Its    xecommcnded 


budget  We  propose  to  replace  some  of 
this  cut. 

What  would  be  the  effect  if  we  do  not 
adopt   this   amendment?    One   of   two 

things  must  happen;  local  property  taxes 
will  rise,  dollar  for  dollar  to  sustahi  local 
schools,  or  education  programs  will  be 
stripped  to  the  bone  and  will  lose  quality. 
Now  local  property  taxes  fall  most 
.heavily  on  stores,  and  factories,  and  pub- 
lic utilities,  and  farms  which  must  con- 
sider taxes  a  cost  of  busine.ss  and  mu.>-t 
rai;;e  their  prices.  This  is  inflationary' 
Education,  whether  of  federally  im- 
pacted cliildren.  handicapped  children, 
or  educiitionally  deprived  cluldren  undrr 
title  I  is  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sponsibilities of  Federal  Government 
While  I  want  to  use  restraint  in  the 
Federal  budrret.  I  think  the  amendment 
:\c.  offer  does  use  restraint — in  its  detail 
it  ia  Item  by  item  either  under  the  cor- 
rcspondine  administration  request,  or 
under  the  1973  levels  of  funding,  or  under 
tlie  increase  in  cost^  to  our  schools  caused 
by  infiation. 

For  example,  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  total  committee  reduction  from 
fiscal  year  1973  is  6.2  percent.  Taking  into 
account  tlie  20-percent  inflation  rate  over 
the  past  2  years,  the  funding  of  the  Office 
of  Education  Is  26  percent  behind  in  the 
struggle  to  hold  its  own. 

Tit'e  I  is  $9  million  less  than  the  ad- 
ministration request  and  up  only  4.22 
percent  over  1973  fimdlng  level. 

In  1973,  impact  aid  was  fimded  at  73 
percent  of  entitlement.  The  admiiilstra- 
tion  slashed  that  figuie  and  the  com- 
mittee wisely  brought  it  back  up  to  58 
percent.  The  Veysey-Roybal  amend- 
ment brings  it  up  to  69  percent.  Still  short 
of  tlie  1973  level. 

Tiie.sc  added  fimds  are  largely  devoid 
of  inflationary  efifects  becaui>e  they  do 
net  push  up  prices  of  scarce  commodi- 
ties— fuel,  steel,  copper,  aluminum,  and 
industrial  chemicaLs.  They  are  needed  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  our  Nation — 
to  make  more  productive  citizens,  to  re- 
duce imemployment,  to  decrease  social 
costs  of  delinquency  and  welfare.  Indeed, 
in  tiie  long  run,  these  expenditures  will 
iiduce  inflation. 

Tliese  items  are  eitlier:  below  tlie 
budget  request;  below  the  1973  appropri- 
ation level;  or  below  the  Increase  needed 
to  compensate  for  inflation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
.strongly  support  the  Obey  amendment 
which  transfers  $65  million  from  im- 
pacted aid  to  title  I  programs  for  the 
poor  and  tlie  handicapped. 

The  title  I  programs  benefited  by  this 
amendment  are  among  the  most  worthy 
cause  I  see  little  need  for  'B'  impact  aid 
program  may  not  be  the  least  worthy, 
but  it  siuely  ranks  high  on  anybody's  lit>t 
of  imworthy  programs. 

I  would  like  the  ainendment  better  if 
it  required  a  larger  transfer  of  fimds,  be- 
cause. I  see  little  need  for  "B"  impact  aid 
at  all.  The  Obey  amendment,  however. 
lo  a  good  start,  and  I  hope  it  is  passed. 
I  oppose  the  Roybal-Veysey  substitute 
for  the  reasons  presented  so  capably  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mi.s 
CinF.rN'.  It  will  do  ouc  school  districts  no 


good  to  ha\e  the  supplemental  vetoed. 
The  Obey  amendment  should  pass. 
The  Roybal-Veysey  substitute  should  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Obey  amendment,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Roybal  substitute  for 
the  Obey  amendment.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is.  of  course,  the 
additional  $147  million  for  the  B  student 
impacted  aid  progi'am. 

I  support  the  other  sections  of  botli 
amendments— the  additional  $76  mil- 
lion for  title  I  proRiams,  and  the  addi- 
tional $25  million  for  handicapped  stu- 
dent education  programs.  I  would  vote 
for  either  rmendmpnt  in  regard  to  these 
profirams. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  can  justify  an 
18-iJcrcent  increase  in  B  student  impact- 
aid  funding  in  the  year  in  which  those 
programs  will  beghi  to  phase  out.  The 
Obey  amendment  takes  a  much  more 
sensible  approach,  and  Increases  funding 
over  the  unrealistic  figure  requested  by 
the  administration,  but  still  reduces 
funding — compared  to  fiscal  year  1974  - 
as  the  phascout  year  begins.  In  short.  I 
believe  that  by  supporting  the  Obey 
amendment  we  can  save  the  taxpayers 
$147  million.  Such  a  saving  is  worth  vot- 
ing for.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"no"  on  the  Ro.vbal  amendment— so  that 
we  can  then  vote  "yes"  on  the  Obey 
amendment  as  proposed  by  its  sponsor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <Mi-. 
Obey  < . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let  me 
refer  to  a  couple  of  points  that  lia\e  been 
made.  I  have  forgotten  who  it  was,  I 
think  It  was  the  gentleman  fi  om  Califor- 
nia, who  said  he  was  tired  of  operating 
under  the  threat  of  a  veto.  Well,  so  am  I. 
but  I  have  also  been  tired,  frankly,  of 
operating  for  almost  as  long  as  I  have 
been  in  this  Congress,  until  last  year,  of 
oper  iting  under  a  continuing  resolution 
because  we  could  not  get  a  Labor-HEW 
bill  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
signed  into  law.  I  think  v/e  must  let  our 
education  officials  know  what  the  spend- 
ing levels  are  going  to  be  in  the  educa- 
tion budget  on  a  regular  basis,  so  that 
they  know  what  they  can  depend  on, 
what  they  will  get  in  the  budget.  I  tliink 
they  would  rather  have  prior  knowledge 
of  what  they  are  going  to  get  than  to  get 
an  extra  million  dollars  per  State. 

I  think  that  you  will  do  a  service  to  the 
district  you  represent  by  guaranteeing,' 
that  we  will  get  out  a  bill  that  will  be 
signed  into  law,  and  we  cannot  do  that 
if  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  passes. 

I  do  not  especially  enjoy  opposing  his 
amendment.  In  my  heart  I  believe  in  if. 
except  for  the  section  on  Impacted  aid. 
All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  guarantee 
that  v.-a  can  get  some  dollars,  rather  than 
mere  rhetoric,  back  to  our  kids  and  to 
our  rchool  districts  this  year,  and  to 
f;aaranteo  that  those  fluids  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  most  equitable  way. 

I  ask  you:  What  Is  the  most  equitable 
'.'.  a\ .'  Is  it  by  putting  your  first  priority 
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on  the  needs  of  tlie  Impacted  districts 
w  hich  are  only  4.000-some  in  number  In 
this  country.  C^  Is  it  by  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  needs  of  the  handicapped  kids. 
and  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  }Ms 
who  live  in  every  school  district  in  this 
country? 

I  understand  liow  those  who  represent 
impact  districts  feel.  They  do  not  want 
to  hare  those  districts  cut  back,  but  the 
fact  Is  that  unless  we  ad<^  my  amend- 
ment rather  than  the  commlttws  version, 
they  will  cut  back  all  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts. I  hope  that  Members  will  oppose 
the  Roybal  amendment  and  supix)i-t  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes ttie  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  ROYBAi>. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  srreat 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that 
the  President  may  veto  this  legislation. 
If  tliis  House  and  this  Congress  is  going 
to  operate  under  the  threat  of  a  TCto, 
then  we  will  never  pass  any  legislation 
beyond  the  recommendation  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  my  belief  that  once  the  President 
sees  the  legislation  that  we  will  pass  to- 
day, he  will  consider  the  statement  made 
by  Roy  Ash  not  too  long  ago  that  in  order 
to  decrease  the  Infiation  by  two-tentiis 
of  1  percent  It  would  be  necessary  to  cut 
Federal  spending  by  $6  billion.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  with  re- 
gard to  this  legislation,  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  12  program  areas  in  fiscal 
year  1973,  $3,149  billion.  For  fiscal  year 
1975  the  committee  is  i*ecommendlng 
$2,961  billion  or  $183.9  million  less  than 
1973.  Ttie  amendment  before  adds  $198.6 
and  only  $4.7  million  more  than 
appropriated  in  1973.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  President  would  veto  this  legis- 
lation for  an  inci-ease  of  less  than  $5  mil- 
lion. 

Tlie  CH.URMAN.  The  time  of  tlio 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  nrcntleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon  > . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .simply 
want  to  say  this:  Let  us  vote  down  both 
of  these  amendments  and  let  us  go  on 
with  our  business.  Tlie  committee  bill 
Is  the  best  we  can  get  mider  the  circum- 
stances. I  urge  defeat  of  both  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
RoYBAL>  for  tlie  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey  > . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  amiounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

iCCORDhU    VOTt 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  wa&  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  253,  noes  145, 
not  voting  36,  as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  5401 
ATES— 2.');5 


Aix'nor 

.\i)-.'iig 
A(<dftt>t>o 


\;exnniler 

Ar.derson, 

Calif. 


Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 

Annunzio 


Badillo 
BaimiRn 
Bell 
BerUl 
Biaggi 
Blest  er 
Binghiini 
BoEss 
Boland 
Bo  wen 
Brnd-'ii  !^'- 
Biwiw 
PrerWnrldce 
},Tlnklry 
Brooks 
Brotzm»n 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  V». 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  llat». 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Camp 

C»mey,  Ohio 
Carter 
Cblsbolm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DO&H, 
Clay 

OleT«land 
Cohen 
CoUlns,  r.!. 
Conte 
Oonyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel.  Robcn 

W..  Jr. 
Djulels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danielsou 
UavU,  S.C. 
dela  Car^^u 
Delnney 
Delhim"! 
Dent 

DlgRK 

DUigell 
Donottue 
Drinan 
EckharcU 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edward.^.  Calif. 
KUbert; 
Rscta 
I'ish 
Flyii  f 
Pord 
rors-.  I  Ik 
Fl-as«T 
Frey 

FT0<!linrh 
Puq-.ii' 
Gi..i  f'o.-. 
Oei,:.\» 
Ointrno 
Ctilrnau 
GllUv 

Ci'ilii'.valrr 
fron/n'c 
0>av 

Oreeii.  Ti'.. 
Gubser 
GMde 
OuJitrv 
Gu.VM- 
Hamilton 
Hi'tiiiiier- 
schmWt 


.  Calif, 
.Pa. 


AiHi-r«on.  Ul. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armatronp; 
Aahbrook 
Ashle: 
Aspln 
BmfaiK 
Baker 
BesTd 
B*niiett 

iJci-.U^lKl 


Hsuley 

V^nrahan 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Ya, 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hinsh.T.v 

Hogan 

Hollflcld 

Holt 

Holt/mnn 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungale 

Hunt 

I<-hord 

.Jarman 

.lolinsoii 

.lohr.son, 

.Jones,  AlB. 

.Tones,  N.r. 

.lones.Okla. 

Jordan 

K:'.rth 

Kasteiuneier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketcbuni 

Kluc^j-iifckl 

Koch 

Kyrog 

T^ngon'.'ii'liio 

Leggctt 

Lent 

Long,  Ln. 

Long.  M<i 

Lett 

IiTiJan 

McCloskey 

McColllBter 

McCormack 

McKinney 

McSpadUen 

Macdonnld 

Madden 

Mfvdigar 

Mnraisiti 

Msthlas.  Calli 

Ma  this,  Oa . 

MatfiunnuH 

Mreds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

MeBTlusky 

MiniEb 

Mink 

\UtchelI,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead. 

calif. 
ITnrgan 
Mosher 

MOSii 

Miirphv.  ri 

Miirtha 

Natch'-r 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 

Owens 

Parris 

P.iisman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 
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BoUlns 
Bray 

Broomiield 
Broy  hUl,  HjC. 
Burke.  Plft. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Casey.  Tes. 
Cederberg 
Chamberieln 
chappeli 


Pettis 

Pe^-?5er 

Pike 

Price.  111. 

Quill  en 

RaU(>baclc 

RaudsU 

Rsp.Eei 

llee.s 

Hir..''Ulo 
rtoe 

l<0!ic;il'0.  Wvo. 

liooi.ey.  Pa. 

ffose 

Ro.s«nthal 

rt"5.tenkow.'iki 

Hou.'.h 

■Hou^sflot 

Pov 

Koyba! 

Kyan 

St  Gcriiialn 

Si'.ndman 

St<ia.«iu 

Sarban** 

.W'Toetirr 

shiplej 

Sh'iver 

Sikes 

SU^k 

Siciibil/' 

Black 

.Snyder 

ype.:ce 

S—gcev- 

h;  anion. 

J.  WlKiatii 
Si  an  ton. 

James  V. 
.SiaJk 
.Steele 
Steel  insn 
Stephens 
iitokes 
Ucubblefieiu 
Stuckey 
Studds 
s^nlllvan 
Symington 
Thonipscii,  N.J. 
Thone 
TJioriitou 
Tieriiau 
ToweU.  N>. '. 
Trnx^er 
IMni; 

Vf'U  Dter;:n 
Vattder  Veen 
Vanik 
Veyaey 
Vigoriio 
Waggonner 
Waldic 
Walsh 
Whalei'. 
White 
WldiiaU 
Wilsou.  Boi) 
\^"ilton, 

Charles  H, 

calir. 
V.  il.son. 

CTiaile.-.  Tex. 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  PI*. 
Young.  Tex. 
Z.ibloi.ki 
?.'on 


rl(<i;<y 

Clawson,  Del 

Cocbran 

Collier 

COlUna,  Tex. 

Conable 

conlan 

OOtlghllB 
Cnae 
DMUel.  D*a 
Deris.  WlB. 
OeUenbeck 
Den  holm 


Dmiiiis 

I  iikin 

Sf'ilerflekl 

Dovine 

McDade 

schcrle 

Dickinson 

M<'Ewe>i 

Schneebell 

Downliv.; 

McFall 

.Sebellus 

Dulskl 

McKay 

Selberllnc 

Duncan 

Mohou 

.Shoup 

u  11  Pom 

Mallaiv 

Shuster 

Erleiiboin 

Mann 

.Smith,  low* 

K  hiemaii 

Miirtin.  Nebr. 

Sir.ith.N.Y. 

Evlns.  Tenn 

MartlM.  NC. 

.Steed 

Fj.scell 

M-llor-l 

Ste:ger.  Ariz. 

Find!-'y 

Miller 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Flood 

Mill- 

Stratton 

Kiowers 

Mi /ell 

Symros 

;"o;ev 

Montgonierv 

Talcoii 

I'oiir.Uiin 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Tarlor,  M^. 

Frelirghu?  =en    Myers 

T.tylor,  B.C. 

Fren/el 

Nell  en 

Thoms-on,  Wis 

Gibbons 

Uijey 

Ullman 

Goodling 

O'Brien 

Vauder  Jr  ,;t 

Green.  Orep. 

Pickle 

Wampler 

Griffiths 

Poage 

ware 

Gross 

fieyer 

Whitehiir^i. 

Grover 

Price.  Tev. 

Whitt«n 

Halev 

Prltcharti 

Wiggins 

Hebei; 

Qnie 

Willian:s 

Ho.-ton 

Ret;ula 

Wiun 

Hosnier 

Reii.'-s 

Wright 

H\iber 

Rhode? 

Wynlt 

HutchinijOP 

Roberta 

Wydler 

.Jones.  Tenn. 

RobUiEcn.  V*. 

Yates 

Kiiykendall 

liobison,  N.Y. 

Yount.m. 

I-andi;rebe 

Rogers 

Youne,  8.C. 

ijP.ndnmi 

•Roncallo.  N.Y. 

7wach 

La  1 1.1 

Ruppe 

r  ;ito!i 

Rmh 
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\t:am:- 

GrasiO 

Miushall.Ohio 

iJiirrett 

Hanna 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Blnikbiiiii 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Patman 

Binti.ik 

Kasiings 

Podell 

Bi.isco 

Hclstoski 

Powell.  Ohio 

Caiey.N.Y. 

HiUis 

Rarick 

Davis.  Ga. 

John.-on  Colo. 

Pvooney.  NY. 

Derwlnski 

Kini; 

Runnels 

Dorn 

I-ehman 

Teague 

Evans.  Colo. 

McClorv 

Treen 

Fi.sher 

Mayne 

Wolff 

I'lilton 

.Michel 

Yoiin^,  Gil. 

So  tlie  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoiuiced 
<ii  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  ainendment  offered  by  the  gentlanan 
Horn  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Obey)  as  amended. 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  the 
CliaiiTnan  amiounced  that  the  ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

!:>■€  flRDI   :•     VOTE 

Mr.  DO  PONT.  Mr.  Chaiinian.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

llie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  280  noes  114. 
not  Noting  40.  as  follows: 


.Xbiliior 

AU/ii(! 

Addabbo 

.\lexander 

.\i:derscn, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Anuuneio 
Armstrong 
Aspin 
Badlllo 
Bflnmau 
Bell 
Bevi'.l 
Blapel 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
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Bo'.ven 
Bradcinas 
Bray 
Brepii.N 
Breckinridsc 
Brinkley 
(3  rooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhiU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Bi.rke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhiUlp 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
carter 


«  hi.-hoiin 
Clanrv 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
ClRwson.  Del 
Clay 

£!  eve;  a  ad 
Apohen 
ttoUlns,  111. 
Conte 
Coi:yers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coushlln 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
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Davis.  S.C. 

Ketchum 

Rose 

de  la  Garza 

Kluc^ynskl 

Rosenthal 

Delaney 

Koch 

RostenkcwBkl 

Dellums 

Kyros 

Roush 

DcDholm 

Lagomarstnb      BOf 

Dent 

Latta 

Roybal 

Device 

Leggett 

Ruppe 

Dingell 

Lent 

Ruth 

Donohue 

Long.  La. 

Ryan 

Drinan 

Long,  Md. 

St  Germain 

ou  Pont 

Lott 

Sandman 

Fckbardt 

Lujan 

Sarasin 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McCloslrey 

Sarbanes 

EdwardB,  Calif.  McColllster 

Schroeder 

Eli  berg 

McCbrmacK 

Seiberling 

Esch 

McKinney 

Shipley 

Fshleman 

McSpaddeu 

Shriyer 

Pish 

Macdonald 

Sikes 

Flowers 

Madden 

Sisk 

Ford 

Madlgan 

Skubltz 

Forsyth© 

Marazltl 

Slack 

Praser 

Mathlas.  Calif.   Smith,  Iowa 

Frey 

Matbla,  Oa. 

Snyder 

Proehllch 

Matsunaga 

Spence 

Pulton 

Mazzoll 

Staggers 

Fuqua 

Meeds 

Stanton, 

Gaydos 

Melcher 

J.  William 

Geitys 

Metcalfe 

Stanton, 

Glalmo 

Mezvlnsky  ^ 

James  V. 

GUman 

Minish         i 

Stark 

GiDD 

Mink 

Steele 

Gold  water 

Mitchell,  lit.      Strelman 

Gonzalez 

Mitchell.  N.Sr.     Stephens 

Gray 

Moakley 

Stokes 

Green.  Pa. 

Mollohan     ' 

Stratton 

Griffiths 

Moorhead, 

Stubbleneld 

Groyer 

Calif. 

Stuckey 

Gubser 

Morgan 

Studds 

Gude 

Mosher 

Sullivan 

Gunter 

Moss 

Symington 

Guyer 

Murphy.  111. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Hamilton 

Murtha 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Hammer- 

Natcher 

Thone 

schmidt 

Nedzl 

Thornton 

Kanley 

Nichols 

Tiernan 

Hanrahan 

Nix 

Towell,  Nev. 

Harrington 

OBrlen 

Traxler 

Harsha 

OHara 

Udall 

Hawkins 

O'Neill 

Ullman 

Hays 

Owens 

Van  Deerlin 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Parris 

Vander  Veen 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Passman 

Vanlk 

Heinz 

Patten 

Veysey 

Henderson 

Pepper 

Vigorlto 

Hicks 

Perkins 

Waggonner 

Hinshaw 

Pettis 

Waldle 

Hogan 

Peyser 

Walsh 

Hoi  1  field 

Pike 

Whalen 

Holt 

Price,  111. 

White 

Holtzman 

Pritchard 

,      Widnall 

Horton 

Qule 

Wilson,  Bob 

Howard 

QuUlen 

;      Wilson. 

Hudnut 

Railsback 

Charles,  Tex. 

Hunpate 

Randall 

Wydler 

Hunt 

Rangel 

Wylle 

Ichord 

Rees 

Wyman 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Regula 

Yates 

Jones.  Ala. 

Reid 

Yatron 

Jones,  N.C. 

Riegle 

Young.  Alaska 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rinaldo 

Young.  Fla. 

Jordan 

Rodlno 

Young.  111. 

Karth 

Roe 

Young.  Tex. 

Kastenmeier 

Roncallo,  Wy 

>.    Zablocki 

Kazen 

Roncallo,  N.l 

.    Zion 

Kemp 

Rooney,  Pa. 
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Andrews.  N.C. 

Dennis 

Londrum 

Archer 

Dickinson 

Litton 

Arends 

Downing 

Luken 

Ashbrook 

Dulski 

McDade 

Bafalis 

Duncan 

McEwen 

Baker 

Erlenborn 

Mr  Fall 

Beard 

Evins,  Tenn. 

McKay 

Bennett 

Fascell 

Mahon 

Bergiand 

Pindley 

Mallary 

Broomfleld 

Flood 

Mann 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Flynt 

Martin.  Nebr, 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Fdey 

Martin,  N.O. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Fountain 

Mil  ford 

Butler 

Frelinghuys* 

11    Miller 

Byron 

Frenzel 

Mills 

Casey,  Tex. 

Gibbons 

Mizell 

Cederberg 

Goodliug 

Montgomery 

Chamberlain 

Green,  Oreg. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

ChappeU 

Gross 

Myers 

Cochran 

Haley 

Nelsen 

Collier 

Hebert 

Obey 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Pickle 

Conable 

Huber 

Poage 

Conlan 

Hutchinson 

Preyer 

Crane 

Jarman 

Price.  Tex. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Reuss 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kuykendall 

Rhodes 

Dellenback 

Landgrebe 

Boberu 

Robinson.  Va 

Bmlth,  N.Y. 

Ware 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Steed 

Whlteburst 

Rogers 

8t«lger,  Ariz. 

Whitten 

Bousselot 

Stetger,  Wis. 

vigglns 

Batterfleld 

Symms 

^IHams 

Scherle 

Talcott 

Wi^n 

Scbneebell 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Wrljht 

Bebellus 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Wyat»; 

Shoup 

Vander  Jagt 

Younfe  g.c. 

Shuster 

Wampler 

Zwach 
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Adams 

Hanna 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Ashler 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Patman 

Barrett 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Podell 

Blackburn 

Hastings 

Powell,  Ohio 

Blatnik 

Helstoskl 

Rarlck 

Brasco 

Hillts 

Rooney,  NY. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Runnels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Teague 

Derwlnskl 

King 

Treen 

Diggs 

Lehman 

Wilson, 

Dorn 

McClory 

Charles  H., 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mayne 

Calif. 

Plsher 

Michel 

Wolff 

Orasfio 

Mln.shall,  Ohio 

Young,  Ga. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT     OFFEnED     BY     MRS.     HOLT 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Holt:  On  Page 
6,  line  11,  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a 
semicolon,  and  the  following: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  these  funds 
shall  be  used  to  compel  any  school  system, 
as  a  condition  for  receiving  grants  and  other 
benefits  from  the  appropriations  above,  to 
classify  teachers  or  students  by  race,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin;  assign  teachers  or  stu- 
dents to  schools,  classes,  or  courses  for  rea- 
sons of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin; 
or  prepare  or  maintain  any  records,  files,  re- 
ports, or  statistics  pertaining  to  the  race, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  of  teachers 
or  students,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law  or  any  request  by  any  agency 
of  the  federal  government. 

POINT     or     ORDER 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  agaln-st  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  page  6  of 
the  bill,  and  the  Chair  will  find  there 
that  the  Roybal  amendment  which  was 
just  adopted  by  the  committee  strikes 
out  everything  on  page  6  dovm  to  and 
include  line  11.  That  being  the  case,  this 
amendment  now  is  too  late,  and  if 
presented  should  have  been  presented  to 
the  Roybal  amendment,  and  therefore  I 
think  that  a  point  of  order  should  lie 
In  that  it  is  too  late  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  would  observe  that  the  Clerk  had 
not  begun  to  read  at  line  12  on  page  6. 
so  that  this  portion  of  the  bill  is  still 
open  for  amendment,  the  Roybal  substi- 
tute for  the  language  appearing  in  the 
bill  as  presented  by  the  committee,  would 
conclude  at  the  same  point  on  line  11. 

Therefore  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Holt)  ,  would  insert  language  at  the  end 
of  the  Roybal  language,  and  would  not 
directly  change  that  language  and  there- 
fore would  be  in  order. 
The  point  of  order  is  overruled. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt). 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
short  amendment.  It  is  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  clarify  our  law  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  HEW. 
It  places  a  negative  position  on  the  use 
of  funds. 

Some  yeais  ago,  in  the  most  enthusi- 
astic days  of  the  civil  rights  movement, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
were  committed  to  the  principle  that  in- 
dividual rights  must  prevail  over  consid- 
erations of  race. 

As  a  nation,  we  committed  ourselves 
to  the  concept  that  no  student  should  be 
barred  from  any  school  because  of  race, 
no  iiidividual  should  be  denied  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  no  individual 
should  be  excluded  from  housing  because 
of  race,  no  individual  should  be  refused 
service  in  a  place  of  public  accommoda- 
tion because  of  race,  and  so  forth. 

The  law,  we  insisted,  must  be  color- 
blind. We  worked  to  exercise  the  evil 
demon  of  racism  from  our  society.  We  en- 
acted civil  rights  laws  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual and  to  guarantee  his  freedom 
from  being  submerged  in  racial  classifi- 
cations and  discriminations. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  col- 
leagues, the  courts  and  agencie  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  and  implementing 
the  noble  laws  of  a  free  society  have  dis- 
torted and  perverted  their  original  intent 
so  drastically  that  a  new  racism  has 
arisen  and  threatens  to  engulf  us. 

This  new  racism,  which  operates  in  the 
guise  of  Government  policy,  classifies  in- 
dividuals according  to  race  and  imposes 
racial  quotas  on  institutions  of  many 
kinds.  It  is  a  hideous  betrayal  of  the  con- 
cept of  individual  liberty. 

The  new  racism  has  imposed  its  great- 
est damage  on  the  public  school  systems 
of  our  land. 

Not  content  with  making  certain  that 
every  school  is  open  to  every  individual 
without  regard  to  race,  the  courts  and 
the  Federal  education  bureaucracy  have 
made  racial  quotas  their  obsession. 

Moving  throughout  our  land,  they  have 
fractured  neighborhood  schools  by  re- 
quiring mass  transfers  of  students  for 
racial  balance  in  school  systems. 

I  have  some  experience  with  that  in 
my  own  congressional  district,  where 
Prince  Georges  County  has  been  forced 
by  court  order  to  abandon  its  community 
school  structure.  It  is  forced  to  bus  tens 
of  thousands  of  students  to  achieve  racial 
balance  at  an  extra  cost  burden  of  $800,- 
000  a  year. 

As  a  consequence  of  racial  quotas  im- 
posed bj-  Government  force,  racial  ani- 
mosities in  our  country  have  increased 
instead  of  ebbing.  The  headlines  tell  us 
of  the  chaos  and  violence  prevailing  in 
the  school  systems  of  Boston  and  Balti- 
more, where  education  has  been  sabo- 
taged by  the  mindless  Federal  obsession 
with  racial  quotas. 

But  I  would  also  alert  this  house  to  an 
exercise  of  Federal  power  that  is  even 
more  dangerous  than  forced,  mass  bus- 
ing. 

The  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare is  carrying  its  passion  for  racial  bal- 
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aiice  to  the  level  of  teacher  and  pupil 
assignments  to  classes  and  courses,  and 
even  to  the  application  of  discipline. 

What  is  threatened  by  tiiis  kind  of  ac- 
tivity is  a  Federal  takeover  of  school  c^- 
erations,  which  should  and  must  remain 
the  responsibility  of  local  officials  re- 
sponsive to  the  concerns  of  paieuts. 

Off  and  on  for  14  montiis.  the  Oflice 
for  Civil  Rights  has  been  harassing  the 
school  system  of  Anne  Aiundel  Comity, 
Md.,  accumidating  several  pounds  of 
documents  and  reports,  and  consuming 
valuable  staff  time  with  interviews  and 
demands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  ".vill  soon  h?  hrp- 
penirig  throughout  the  coun'ay.  I  have 
here  a  copy  of  a  form  which  the  Office 
for  Civil  Ri^ts  is  requiring  ■-:rhool  sv  > 
terns  to  complete  this  y<.ar. 

It  asks  for  racial  stati.-^tirs  frr  er;rh 
class  of  the  third,  sixth  and  ninth  grades 
of  every  school.  It  asks  for  similar  statis- 
tics on  cowse  assignments  and  .special 
classes.  It  even  poses  some  question  on 
tlie  sex  makeup  of  classes. 

Tliis  lias  no  relevance  to  education, 
and  it  should  not  be  toleratrd  in  a  .-^ocictv 
wliich  calls  itself  free. 

The  amendn-.ent  I  h.ivc  introduced  to- 
day is  au  amendment  against  racism.  It 
upholds  the  ideal  that  the  law  should  be 
colorblind,  and  the  agencie  that  en- 
force and  implement  tlie  law  should  be 
colorblind. 

We  must  not  allow  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  substitutuig  a  new- 
racism  for  the  old  racism.  A  policy  of 
classifying  and  assigriing  i>eople  accord- 
ing to  race  has  no  place  In  a  society  di.rii- 
cated  to  individual  freedom. 

I  sincerely  I'.rge  the  adoption  of  thi.s 
amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mi'. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield 
for  a  question  or  two  at  this  juncture? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  1  thnr.k 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
allegations  liave  been  raised  against  the 
Anne  Arundel  school  system,  said  alle- 
gatioi^.s  chargmg  tiiat  disciplinary  meas- 
ures are  meted  out  disproportionately 
against  tlie  black  students  as  opposed  to 
the  white?  Am  I  correct  in  that  assump- 
tion? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Yes.  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  the  assumption  that  that  allega- 
tion was  made  and  that  after  14  months 
of  investigation  no  justification  for  those 
allegations  has  been  found. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  fiu-ther? 

Mis.  HOLT.  I  will  be  glad  to  vield 
furtlier  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maiyland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Am  1  not 
correct  also  in  my  understanding  that  Uie 
Anne  Arundel  School  Board  has  issued 
an  ultimatimi  to  the  Office  of  Education, 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  saving 
that  in  order  to  get  the  data  which  might 
prove  or  di^rove  these  allegations  they 
will  have  to  go  to  court.  Am  I  correct? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  No.  the  gentleman  Is  not 
correct  iu  that  because  tlie  Anne  Arundel 
school  s.\%tem  has  cooperated  and  has 
made  records  available.  Poi-  14  mouths 
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they   have   had   tulles   wit! 
making  the  complaints. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Wili  the 
gentlewoman  yield  for  my  lart  question? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  will  yield  for  one  further 
question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
Kc-ntlewoman  from  Maryland  li?»s  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Holt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additionpl 
minute.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chaiiunan,  I  do  thank  the  gentlewoman 
lor  yieldin".  She  has  been  veiy  kind  to 
me. 

But  would  not  the  amendment  have 
the  effect  of  denying  that  kind  of  suc- 
cessful investigation  in  the  future?  If 
the  gentlewoman  gets  her  amendment 
pas.^ed,  there  would  be  no  way  to  prove 
or  dLsprove  tha^e  allegations. 

Mis.  HOLT.  I  will  not  yield  any 
Tiirther. 

I  beUevc  v,e  are  perpetuating  i-a^ism 
by  continuing  this.  If  we  put  the  school- 
children in  the  schools  together  we 
should  let  the  children  learn.  We  are 
committed  to  education  in  this  country. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  allow  the  pgencies 
of  go\prnment  to  be  substituted  for  our 
own  local  officials  who  can  and  do  run 
our  .school  .systems  in  the  be«^t  interests 
of  our  children . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oipgon.  Mi-.  Cliair- 
man.  I  move  to  strike  the  l9st  v.oi-d.  I 
had  wanted  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
my  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendm^iu 
^vllich  has  been  offered  by  the  sentl-:^- 
woman  from  Maryland. 

I  offered  title  IX  of  the  Higher  Edii- 
Education  Act  and  I  have  almost  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  who 
are  enforchig  that  and  writing  the  niles 
and  regulations  are  determined  that  it 
sliall  not  work.  I.,et  mc  pive  a  few  addi- 
tional examples. 

Recently  repuUitions  have  been  dra's-n 
no  in  regard  to  noneovei-nniental  or- 
S;^)M7ations  for  bo.vs  and  girls.  There 
was  a  meeting  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
iu  regard  to  a  proposed  regulation  that 
t!ie  Boy  Scouts,  the  Gill  Scouts,  the 
Cnmp  Fire  Girls,  and  the  YMCA  and 
the  YWCA  must  come  imder  title  IX 
provisions  to  end  disci  imination  on  tlie 
basis  of  sex.  It  wa.-  never  tlie  intention 
to  include  these  ;.;:oups  mider  title  IX. 
If  anybody  had  suggested  it  on  ilic  tioor. 
I  ■'oiild  say  tli-.U  ihi-  House  would  ha\e 
derPHted  title  JX. 

In  my  city  we  hitve  Reed  College,  his- 
torically a  veiT  liberal  college.  We  know 
there  is  a  .surpltis  of  professors  -includ- 
in?  Ph.  D.'s.  There  were  very  few  vacan- 
cies and  I  am  told  there  were  somewhere 
arovmd  1.000  applicants.  The  regional  of- 
flce  of  HEW  ordered  Reed  Collo-ie  to 
give  them  a  v.ntten  report  on  the  back- 
ground and  qualifications  and  e.vpeii- 
ence  and  race  and  rex  of  evoj  y  person 
who  applied  and  why  thry  were  not 
hired.  Reed  College  has  said  it  '.\ould 
take  three  people  full-time  lust  to  do  the 
paper  work,  and  after  that  they  have  ac- 
complished nothing.  Financially  Iiai-ti- 
IJressed  private  colleges  caiMiot  affcid 
liint  kind  of  nc«isense. 


XL  seems  to  me  the  jjeoplc  who  are  ad- 
niinistcnng  title  IX  are  going  on  the  as- 
sumption that  every  group  or  every  in- 
stitution is  guilty  of  discrimination  until 
they  are  able  to  prove  themsehes  innc- 
cei;^.  This  was  never  the  intention. 

It  seems  to  me  the  amendment  which 
our  colle^gu')  h.is  otTered  goes  to  this 
question.  It  mny  not  be  in  the  exact 
words  I  would  pi-efer.  But  let  me  add  one 
other  example  why  this  kind  of  an 
,imei-!dment  needs  to  be  passed  today 
and  considered  by  the  conference 
committee. 

A  colleagi'e  from  Texas  has  said  that 
in  some  preliminary  v.ork  HEW  admin- 
istrators have  ruled  that  the  physical 
education  classes  must  be  integrated.  It 
seems  to  me  the  local  school  could  de- 
cide whether  they  wnnted  boys'  clas'^es 
or  girls'  classes  or  integrated  classes.  As 
I  understand  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman,  this  would  eliminate 
that  kind  of  nonsense.  Schools  would  still 
keep  records  but  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govemmeiit  would  not  compel  them 
to  do  certain  things  never  intended  by 
the  Congress  whMi  it  originally  passed. 
Is  this  not  one  additional  benefit  of  this 
kind  of  an  amendment — ^I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  Mainland? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mi .  Ciiainiian.  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield;  yes,  it  would  give 
direction  to  HEW.  It  would  point  out 
that  this  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  we  want  the  local  officials  to 
administer  our  school  systems. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  ttie 
gentlewoman. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mii.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  It  if  not  .so  that  this 
amendment  is  so  .sweeping  that  even  the 
very  important  provision  of  title  IX 
tliat  the  gentlewoman  supports  would  b«* 
outlawed  by  this? 

Let  me  give  Mie  example.  Under  title 
IX.  it  lias  been  through  our  efforts  and 
a  good  number  of  people,  men.  and  wom- 
en in  this  House,  to  pi-ovide  funds  more 
eoually  for  athletics  in  the  colleges  and 
one  of  the  things  tliat  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  colleges  is  a  study  what 
the  actual  needs  are. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  do  this  study, 
one  would  have  to  have  some  classifica- 
tion with  respect  to  .sex.  Ls  that  not  so? 
I  know  this  is  something  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oreeon  supports.  I  ha-  :• 
followed  hei   leadership  on  this. 

This  amendment  by  our  colleague,  the 
iientlewoman  from  Maiyland,  would  out- 
la-.v  e 'en  that  study,  because  what  It  says 
Is  that  none  of  these  fimds  shall  be  used 
to  compel  any  school  system,  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  grants  and  other  bene- 
fit.s  from  the  appropriations  above,  to 
ci2s.«ily  teachers  or  students  by  race,  re- 
licicn.  sex  or  national  origin:  or  prepaie 
or  maintain  any  records,  files,  reports,  or 
statistics  pertaining  to  the  race,  religion, 
sex.  or  national  origin  of  teachers  or 
.students,  notwithstanding  any  other 
orovisions  of  law  or  any  request  by  any 
:  gencv  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mis.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  think  theie 
is  a  disasrecment  in  interpretation.  Col- 
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leges,  universities,  an<  school  districts 
keep  all  kinds  of  records.  Mrs.  Holt's 
amendment  goes  to  the  coercion  by  HEW 
to  keep  the  kind  of  records  they  have 
decided  to  require  whether  they're 
needed  In  the  enforcement  of  title  IX 
or  not.  The  new  injustices  that  are  now 
being  perpetuated  are  Wrong  and  they 
ought  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texaa  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  tjie  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  if  her  (amendment  will 
prohibit  the  integration  of  physical 
education  classes?  ' 

Mrs.  HOLT.  No.  I  thiik  the  point  we 
are  making  in  this  amendment.  If  the 
genUeman  wiU  yield,  Is  that  the  amend- 
ment states  that —  I 

None  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  com- 
pel any  school  system,  as  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving grants. 

"Compel"  is  the  key  word  here  and 
that  question  is  in  no  walr  implied. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentlewoman,  I  wish  her  amend- 
ment would  go  a  little  further. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  House, 
If  some  have  not  read  the  proposed  regu- 
lations now  being  published,  comments 
are  being  asked  for  up  iinUl  October  15 
with  reference  to  sex  Ascrimination  in 
our  public  schools.  The  gentlewoman  had 
better  read  them,  becajise  she  is  going 
to  hear  them  the  minttte  they  go  into 
effect.  1 

Mind  you,  one  of  the  paragraphs  in 
the  rules  and  regulatfjns  is  that  the 
schools  may  have  sepqfrate  toilets  and 
locker  facilities  for  the%-  students,  but  if 
they  do  choose  to  hav4  separate  facili- 
ties, that  they  must  be  equal;  also,  they 
wiU  require  that  the  pi  ysical  education 
courses  must  be  bisexual , 

They  have  backed  oq  recently  due  to 
pressure  from  myself  lind  others  that 
they  can  have  separatfe  sex  education 
classes.  They  have  givei  i  that  much,  but 
we  had  better  read  the  se  regulations  I 
urge  the  Members  to  make  their  posi- 
tions known  in  this  regard 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Ch;  irman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  ameiidment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  haie  heard  the  gen- 
tlewomen who  spoke  a  proponents  for 
this  amendment.  Now.  certainly  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  all  tha  was  said  about 
mclal  discrimination.  I  have  supported 
that  position  ever  since^  I  have  been  In 
this  House.  J 

This  Is  for  a  lot  of  reaions,  ethnic  rea- 
sons   as    well.    But,   listten— this    is    an 
amendment— here  it  is.  iet  me  show  the 
Members  what  It  does.  >rhls  Is  absurd 
Let  me  show  the  Members  why. 

Would  the  Members  believe  this,  that 
under  this  amendment  the  schools  would 
not  be  allowed  to  maintain  records  as 
to  how  many  boys  or  g|rls  are  in  this 
school?  Oh,  yes.  What  db  the  Members 
mean,  no?  Do  they  haije  the  amend- 
ment? 

Under  this  amendmenit,  they  cannot 
keep  any  records.  Let  Ms  not  kid  the 
troops.  They  may  have  nteant  well  when 
they  drew  this  amendment  up.  That 
often  happens  to  amendments. 

Well,  here  Is  the  amendment  In  nxf 
band.   I   have   been   handling    aniend- 
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ments  rather  a  long  time.  Under  this 
amendment,  they  cannot  keep  any  rec- 
ords dealing  with  sex  of  the  students  or 
teachers.  They  cannot  keep  the  records, 
and  they  cannot  keep  any  records  which 
say  how  many  boys  they  have  or  how 
many  girls  they  have. 

This  is  rldicixlous.  This  amendment  is 
absurd  as  it  now  Is  before  the  Commit- 
tee. Do  the  Members  not  understand?  I 
am  not  talking  about  racial  discrimina- 
tion. Somebody  goofed  on  this  thing. 

This  is  one  of  those  last  minute  things 
which  just  dropped  on  my  desk.  It  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  days  in  show  busi- 
ness. "I  just  happen  to  have  here  a  verse 
and  chorus." 

It  is  one  of  those  things.  It  always 
happens  this  late  in  the  day.  these 
amendments.  We  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  study  this.  We  do  not  know  its  full 
intent  or  meaning.  We  do  not  know  the 
scope  of  it  or  what  kind  of  chaos  it  is 
going  to  bring  about  all  over  the  coun- 
try with  the  school  boards,  and  the 
school  districts.  Nobody  knows,  and  I  go 
right  back  to  where  I  started:  Under 
this  amendment,  we  cannot  keep  any 
records  of  how  many  boys  and  girls  we 

have  got  in  the  cla.ssrooms.  It  is  absurd 

absurd. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  read  that  for  us 
again  where  it  says  the  school  district  is 
prohibited  from  keeping  records? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Can  you  not  read  It? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Read  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  it' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Then  you  go  ahead  and 
read  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  read  it  to  the  whole  House 
Mr.  FLOOD.  I  read  it.  You  read  it 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  the  genUeman 
still  yielding? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  says— 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  these  funds 
shall  be  used  to  compel  a  school  system " 


It  does  not  say  they  carmot  keep  those 
records,  so  the  statement  is  not  correct 

Mr.  FLOOD.  "Compel,"  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about,  "compel." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  compel  them  to  keep  the 
records,  but  they  can  keep  whatever  rec- 
ords they  want. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  same  thing  with 
teachers.  We  argued  about  that.  The 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  was  mak- 
ing the  same  kind  of  argimient  10  min- 
utes ago. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  only  point  is. 
the  gentleman's  statement  is  not  correct' 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  they  keep  the  records" 
here,  they  are  discriminating  in  sex  the 
minute  they  do,  and  the  gentleman  does 
not  want  to  do  that.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  Is 
incorrect  when  he  claims  that  the  school 
district  cannot  keep  records. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  shall  not  take  the  full  5  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to 
my  very  capable  friend  from  Permsyl- 
vanla,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how 
he  can  Interpret  what  Is  actually  said  in 
the  verbiage  of  this  amendment  as  pro- 
hibitive to  maintaining  these  records.  It 
just  is  not  the  fact.  It  says: 

Provided,  That  none  of  these  funds  shall 
be  used  to  compel.  . .  ." 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Marj'land 
said,  that  is  the  key  word.  It  does  not 
prohibit  in  any  sense.  It  merely  says  it 
shall  not  be  a  condition.  I  think  one  can 
read  that. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  on  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  come  in  here  before  the  House 
and  .state  the  facts  as  they  exist  and  not 
to  give  the  impression  that  something 
might  be  so  when  In  fact  it  Is  not. 

If  someone  will  make  a  careful  read- 
ing of  this  amendment,  it  does  not  in  any 
sense  prohibit  a  State  or  an  educational 
Institution  from  keeping  whatever  rec- 
ords it  may  want  to.  All  It  says  is  that 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to 
compel  the  school  system,  as  a  condition 
to  receiving  grants  and  benefits,  to  keep 
records.  I  think  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that 
if  we  support  this  amendment  we  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  records  as  to  the  sex 
of  the  children  or  the  number  of  boys 
and  girls. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Earlier  in  the  discussion  of  this  amend- 
ment there  was  a  colloquy  between  my 
colleagues,  Mrs.  Green  and  Mrs.  Holt 
and  one  of  the  things  that  my  friend  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr 
Giaimo,  discussed  at  that  time  was  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  certain 
Federal  funds  under  title  IX,  which  was 
passed  by  this  body,  there  has  to  be 
certam  kinds  of  records  kept;  there  has 
to  be  certain  studies  made  in  order  to 
determine  how  much,  for  example,  wom- 
en on  the  campus  want  to  participate  in 
what  types  of  athletic  programs.  Without 
that  Information  schools  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  qualify  for  any  funds;  they 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  qualify  for 
what  is  justly  theirs. 

I  sympathize  with  the  desire  to  have 
a  general  amendment  instead  of  a 
specific  amendment  to  achieve  a  specific 
objective.  However,  I  think  It  is  bad  legis- 
lation to  enact  this  overly  broad  catch- 
all amendment. 

The  fact  is  that  this  amendment  in- 
volves not  only  some  very  serious  ques- 
tions on  the  classification  of  race,  but  it 
also  raises  some  very  serious  questions 
on  the  classification  of  sex. 

I  have  been  on  college  campuses  all 
across  the  country,  and  on  all  these  cam- 
puses the  women  are  asking  the  ques- 
tion: Are  we  going  to  be  entitled  to  equal 
rights  under  the  Federal  programs  or  are 
we  going  to  be  denied  our  fair  share  of 
the  Federal  funds  under  these  programs? 

If  this  House — those  of  you  who  vote 
for  it — adopts  this  amendment,  then  I 
suggest  that  those  of  you  who  voted  for 
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it  go  back  to  the  campuses  across  the 
country  and  tell  the  students  and  faculty, 
especially  the  female  students  and  fac- 
ulty, that  you  voted  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  denying  them  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  any  college  or 
university  program. 

I  think  the  gentlemen  should  use  their 
voices  when  they  return  to  their  con- 
stituents, and  allow  me  to  continue  my 
debate  here  this  evening. 

The  fact  is  that  this  amendment  is  too 
broad.  I  say  to  my  dear  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland,  that  the 
women  in  the  women's  caucus  in  Mary- 
land and  in  the  Fourth  District  and  all 
the  women  in  Maryland  will  not  mider- 
stand  why  the  gentlewoman  is  sponsor- 
ing an  amendment  which  will  discrimi- 
nate against  women. 

If  this  amendment  succeeds,  schools 
will  be  unable  to  qualify  for  these  pro- 
grams or  any  other  programs.  Your  in- 
tentions I  may  or  may  not  agree  with, 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  argue  about  them 
here  today.  I  suggest  that  the  language 
is  so  broad  so  as  to  encompass  many  ills 
which  will  tend  to  discriminate  against 
people,  maybe  not  intentionally,  because 
of  their  race  and  because  of  their  sex. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  provide  the  kind 
of  records  that  are  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  funds.  We  must  do  a  certain 
amount  of  classifying  in  order  to  apply 
for  these  funds  under  title  IX  and  other 
provisions  that  have  become  law. 

Therefore,  if  there  is  any  other  inten- 
tion, such  as  to  pinpoint  some  issue  con- 
cerning busing,  or  any  other  matter,  I 
say  let  us  discuss  that  on  its  merits  and 
let  us  not  attempt  to  veil  that  issue  be- 
hind a  catch-all  amendment  which  will 
wreak  such  havoc  in  our  schools  that  we 
will  all  be  sorry  if  we  vote  for  it. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  defeat  this 
amendment,  and  if  the  Members  have 
some  other  amendment,  to  bring  it  up; 
but  this  amendment  must  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

We  are  not  making  very  rapid  progress 
in  disposing  of  the  issues  l)efore  us.  I 
plan,  after  the  disposition  of  this  amend- 
ment, to  move  that  the  Committee  rise. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  leadership  to  ask 
imanimous  consent  or  to  move  that  we 
meet  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock  and  resume 
consideration  of  the  measure.  I  felt  that 
the  House  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  plan 
of  the  committee  and  of  the  leadership 
with  respect  to  the  schedule. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that 
we  can  move  rapidly  toward  a  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt>  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  220,  noes  169, 
not  voting  45.  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  5511 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Aiidrew.s,  N.C. 


AYES— 220 

Andrews.  Arcuds 

N.  DMk,  Armstrong 

Archer  J\shbroolc 


Bafalis 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Biagei 

Boweu 

Bray 

Breanx 

Briuklcy 

IJrooks 

BroomCeUl 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Bioyhill,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Bnri^cner 

Burkp,  Fin. 

Bnrke,  Moss. 

Biirle.'on,  Tc\. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conablc 
Conlan 
Cotter 
Crane 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robvrt 

W..  Jr. 
Daniel."!. 

Dominick  V. 
Uavi.<;,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Delleiibflfk 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Deviiie 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Aln. 
Eshleman 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prey 

Proehlich 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Ginu 
Goldwalt  r 


Ab7Uf 

Arldr-bbo 

Aiiderpon. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  II' 
Annuns-io 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
Badilio 
Bell 

Berslnnd 
Bie.ster 
Bingham 
Boggs 
BolIinpT 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brown,  Calil. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney.  Ohio 
Chi.^holni 
Clark 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins.  Ill 
conte 
Conyers 
Corman 


Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamnier- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hirslia 
Henderson 
Hinshaw 
llopan 
Holt 
Hoi-nicr 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungatc 
Hiuit 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jfrnian 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Ketehum 
Kuykendall 
l.agomarsli'.o 
l.andgrebe 
I  andruni 
latta 
Lent 
Litton 
I.ott 
T.iijan 
Luken 
McColllsU-r 
McEwen 
McKay 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marazitl 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mel  Cher 
Mil/ord 
Miller 
Mlnish 
Mitchell. 
MIzell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Hara 
Parris 
Ppi^sinan 
Pettis 
Poage 

NOES— 1G9 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
C'ulver 
Daniel  son 
de  la  Garza 
Delluins 
Dent 
Difigs 
Donohue 
Drinan 
<iu  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evins.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford 
Fraser 

Frelinghiiysen 
Frenzel 
Oilman 
Con/alez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 


,  Va. 


N.Y. 


Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  Tex. 

Quilleu 

Randall 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robin.<;on, 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Kousselot 

Roy 

Rrith 

Sr  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfiekl 

Scherlo 

-Schneebell 

Sebelius 

.Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

.Sikcs 

vSisk 

ykubilz 

Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 

.Snyder 

."^pence 

.Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
-Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
.Symnis 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  W'i=. 
Thone 
Towell.  Nev. 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Waggon  ner 
Walsh 
Wamplor 
White 
Whittcn 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  m. 
Young.  S.C. 
Zablockl 
Zion 


Gude 

Hamilton 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Maf^s. 

Heinz 

Hicks 

Holirield 

HoUznian 

Horton 

Howard 

Johnson,  Ca'if. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmelcr 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Klur/vnki 

Koch 

Kj  ro.=; 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

Long,  M<1. 

McCioskey 

McCorma.  k 

McDade 

McPall 

McKinney 

Macdonald 


Madden 

Mallary 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinskv 

Mills 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morga  n 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Natcher 

Ni.-: 

Obpv 

CNeiil 

Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 

Peikiiit; 

Pey.srr 

Pickle 

Pike 

Price.  111. 


,  NY. 


Prilchard 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Heus.'i 

Riegle 

RoiJir.on 

Rodiiio 

rtoe 

Roncalio.  Wyo 

Roonev,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

P-ostenkowskl 

I'.onsh 

Koybiil 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sarasin 

Kchroeder 

.Seiberling 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stark 

Steed 


Steele 

Steelman 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Studds 

Symington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waldie 

Ware 

Whalen 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING— 45 


Adams 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Brasco 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dcrwiuskl 

Dorn 

Evans,  Cclo. 

FL=her 

Falton 

Gettys 

Haniia 


Hansen,  Wash. 

Hastings 

Hebert 

Helstoski 

Hillis 

Johnson.  Co'.o. 

King 

Lehman 

McClory 

McSpadden 

Madlgan 

Mayne 

Michel 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


O'Brien 

Patman 

Podell 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Teague 

Traxler 

Treen 

unman 

Whltehurst 

Wolff 

Young,  Ga. 

Zwach 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
t;s  above  recorded.  , 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  tlie  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Tlie  motion  vvas  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wrioht.  Cliairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  16900)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE 
NINE    CONFERENCE    REPORTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  flic  nine  conference 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  ol  tnc  gentleman  from 
Arkansas'.' 

Iheie  was  no  objection. 

CoNF  r  RtNc-F    Report 
IH.  Kept.  No.  93   1399) 

The  comtnitvee  of  conference  on  the  di.s- 
agreeii.g  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
C191)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  certain  fornu 
of  zinc  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  having  met. 
after  fuU  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
re.=;pective  Hou.'^.es  a?  follows: 

That  the  Hoiir-e  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendmei;t  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

The  commit  Lee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2  and  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

W.  D.  Miixs. 

J\L    U1-!?.I.\N'. 
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Buri:e, 


Collier. 
t  of  the  House. 


Harold  R 
Managers  on  the  Pa 

RUSSFLL    I  ONC, 

Herman  J .  Talmadge, 
Wallace  ] '.  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Par.    of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  St/  iei.jent  of  the 
Committee  op  Cc  nference 
The  managers  on  the  pa)  t  of  tlie  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conferen  ;e  on  the  c'.Lsngree- 
Ing  votes  of  the  two  Hou  cs  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  tie  bUl  (H.R.  6191) 
to  amend  the  Tariff  S(  he<AiIC3  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  cer  aiu  forms  of  zinc 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  i  ubmit  the  follow- 
irg  Joint  statement  to  tJ  e  Houae  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  t  le  managers  aiid 
recommended  In  the  aixonipanylag  con- 
ference report: 

Amendment  No.  1 :  The  :  louse  bill  provides 
for  a  suspension  of  the  du  y  on  the  imprrta- 
tion  of  zinc-bearing  ores,  s  Inc  dross  and  zinc 
skimmings,  and  zinc-beeri  ig  materials  until 
the  close  of  June  30.  197  1.  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  1  Includes  sine  waste  and 
scrap  among  the  zinc  mnt€  rials  to  which  the 
suspension  of  duty  would  apply.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Hi  mse  consider  that 
the  purposes  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  would  be  best  .servi  d  by  adoption  of 
the  Senate  amendment  wh  ch  would  provide 
equitable  treatment  for  all  ;-inc-bearlng 
material.  The  Hou.se  recpd  ?. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Thi  Senate  amend- 
ment deals  wit!i  certain  disaster  losses  where 
taxpayers  were  allowed  n  icxl  casualty  loss 
deductions  and  subsequen  ly  were  compen- 
sated for  those  los5?s  baj^etl  on  claims  of  tort. 
Tms  provision  specifics  tha  >  In  these  circum- 
stances in  lieu  of  taking  he  compensation 
Into  income  immediately,  1  he  taxpayers  may 
reduce  the  ba.sis  of  their  ( lamaged  property 
(or  replacement  property)  by  the  amount 
of  compen.sation  they  rece;  led  tip  to  a  max- 
imum of  $5,000  of  tax  bene  its  ( with  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  $5,000  tax  ben  ;flt  to  the  extent 
of  the  ratio  of  the  taxpaye  r's  adjusted  gross 
Income  to  $15,000).  Excess  benefits  over  this 
level  arc  to  be  included  ir  the  Income  of  a 
taxpayer  over  a  5 -year  per  od. 

This  amendment  Is  repdrted  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  manage  ■s  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  the  lollowlng  motion: 
That  the  House  recede  fijom  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Senate  araendf 
and  agree  to  the  same,  wltj 
as  follows:  At  the  end  of  E< 
numbered  2  Insert  the  follo^ 

"(d)(1)    In  the  case  of  Ian   Individual — 

"(A)  who  was  allowed  a  (deduction  under 
section  165  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  lo.ssesi  for  a  loss  at- 
tributable to  a  disaster  occti-ring  during  cal- 
endar year  1972  which  wak  determined  by 
the  President,  under  sectloil  102  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970,  to  [warrant  disaster 
assistance  by  the  Federal   ioverument,  and 

"(B)  who  received  a  dls^ter  loan  under 
section  7  of  the  Small  BuinessNAct  or  an 
emergency  loan  under  subtllie  C  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  EJevelopment  Act. 
for  purposes  of  determlnlnflTthe  amount  of 
the  deduction  allowable  unper  such  section 
165  of  the  Code  with  respiit  to  such  loss, 
and  for  purposes  of  deteriilnlng  gross  In- 
come under  section  61  of  sudh  Code,  stich  an 
individual  is  not  required  4o  take  Into  ac- 
count any  part  of  any  such!  loan  which  was 
cancelled  under  the  provlslois  of  section  7  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  or  s«  ctlon  323  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rui  al  Development 
Act,  except  to  the  extent  req  lired  under  par- 
agraph (2). 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  Indi  vldual  described 
In  p.%ragraph  (1)  whose  ad  usted  gross  In- 
come for  the  year  In  whl  h  the  loss  oc- 
curred  exceeded   $15,000,   tie   provisions  of 


lent  numijtred  2 

an  amendment, 

late  amendment 

v\ng: 


such  paragraph  npply  only  to  so  much  of 
any  loan  cancelled  under  the  provisions  of 
section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  or  section 
328  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  as  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  so  cancelled  a.?  $10,000  bears  to  such 
Individual's  adjusted  cress  Income  for  such 
taxable  year." 

T:!e  House  am?ndment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  2  deals  with  the  Income  tax 
ccn-SL-qucnces  of  the  cancellation  of  certain 
Fadcr;a  c!is.»..stcr  r.'rj^t.ince  loans  ni'^de  dur- 
ing 1972.  It  provides  that  If  such  a  loan  l.; 
cinccUpd  In  whole  or  la  part,  and  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  the  lonn  was  made  had  nn 
ndjusted  gross  Income  for  the  year  In  which 
the  loss  occurred  of  net  more  than  $15,000, 
he  is  not  required  to  redu';o  f.e  amount  of 
his  casualty  loss  dejiiction  b>  the  amount  of 
the  loan  canceilcd  or  to  include  that  amount 
In  Income.  If  the  icdivldunl's  adjusted  gross 
income  fcr  the  year  in  which  the  loss  oc- 
curred was  more  than  $15,000,  he  Is  per- 
mitted to  disregard  a  percenirtge  of  the 
amount  cancelled  fcr  tax  purposes  equal  to 
the  percentage  which  $15,000  Is  of  his  ad- 
Ju!Ued  gross  Inccme  for  that  year.  Tlie  maxi- 
mum amount  of  a  disaster  loan  which  could 
be  cancelled  under  Fjederal  law  during  the 
period  to  which  the  House  amendment  ap- 
plies was  S5.000. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  number  2. 
Amendment  to  title: 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree 
to  the  .same. 

W.  D.  Mills. 

Al  Ullman. 

James  A.  Burke. 

h.  t.  schneebeli. 

Harold  R.  Collier. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

RttssELL  Long, 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CoNFCFENCE  RbPORT  (H.  Rrpi".  No.  93-1400) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6042)  to  suspend  the  duties  of  certain  bicycle 
parts  and  accessories  untU  the  close  of 
December  31,  1976.  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Ilouses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  dLsagree- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

'I he  committee  of  conference  rep-irt  In 
disagreement  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  5.  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

W.  D.  Mn.Ls. 
Al  Ullman, 
James  A.  Burke, 
H.  T.  Schncebeli, 
Hakolo  R.  Collier, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  Long, 
Herman  E.  Talmadoe, 
Wallace  F.  Benmbtt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
C642)  to  suspend  the  duties  of  certain  bi- 
cycle parts  and  accessories  until  the  close 
cf  December  31,   1976,  submit  the  following 


joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

Amendments  Nos.  1.  2,  3.  and  4:  The  House 
bill  extends  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
Oil  ceitaln  bicycle  parts  and  accessories 
from  January  1,  1974.  until  the  close  of  Dt- 
cemb-'r  31,  1976.  Senate  amendments  Nc-;. 
1.  2.  3,  ai^d  4  make  conforming  changes  to 
t>;c  Hou.'^e  pro.i.slons.  The  House  recedes  with 
ro-jjcct  to  these  amendments. 

Atnciidraent  No.  6:  The  Senate  amendment 
R^'dcd  a  now  section  2  to  the  bill.  Since  en- 
actment of  the  19C9  Ti-.s  Reform  Act,  the 
Intcr:iul  Rr-er,ue  Service  has.  by  admlnis- 
tratUc  deierniirifttlon.  provided  a  mora- 
toinim  with  re- pect  to  the  application  of 
the  nev/  moving  expense  jules  to  members 
of  the  armed  services.  The  most  recent 
e;;tfiisicn  of  the  IRS  moratorium  Is  to  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  present  Congress.  Senate 
ariicndruent  numbered  5  extends  this  mora- 
torhun  until  January  1,  1975,  to  permit  a 
r.taff  r.tudy  to  be  made  of  possible  legislative 
solutions  p<>rtalnlnB  to  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented. 

This  amendment  Is  reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  the  following  motion: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  Senate  amendment  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

(1)  On  page  1  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  in  the  seventh  line  from  the 
bottom  strike  out  "Section  22"  and  Insert 
"Section  82". 

(2)  On  page  2  of  the  Senate  engro&Tcd 
amendments,  strike  out  "Secretary  of  De- 
fense" each  place  It  appears  and  Insert  "Sec- 
retary concerned". 

(3)  On  page  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "uniformed  serv- 
ices" each  place  It  appears  and  Insert 
"armed  forces". 

(4)  On  page  3  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  lines  18  through  23, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term — 

"(1)  'armed  forces'  has  the  meaning  given 
it  by  section  101  (4)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code; 

"(2)  'Secretary  concerned'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and.  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion; and 

"(3)  'adjusted  gross  Income'  and  'moving 
expenses'  have  the  meanings  given  them  by 
.sections  62  and  217(b),  respectively,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964." 

(6)  On  page  3,  line  2.  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments  strike  out  "1976"  and 
insert  "1976". 

The  House  amendments  to  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  5  extend  the  moratorium 
with  respect  to  Uie  application  to  military 
personnel  of  the  moving  expense  rules 
adopted  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  untU 
January  1,  1976,  and  make  it  clear  that  this 
moratorium  also  applies  to  the  Coast  Guard 
as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  armed 
services. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  agree  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  Senate  amendment  numbered 
6. 

Amendment  No.  6:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment repeals  the  tax  and  other  regulatory 
provisions  relating  to  fUled  cheese  irtilch  are 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

This  amendment  is  reported  in  technical 
dlsag^reement. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  the  following  motion:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  numbered  6  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  the  following  amendments: 

(1)    On   page   4   of   the   Senate  engrossed 
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amendments  between  lines  13  and  14  insert 
the  following: 

"(8)  Section  7641  (relating  to  supervision 
of  operations  of  certain  manufacturers)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'filled  cheese,'." 

(2)  On  page  4  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  after  line  16,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(d)  Amendment  of  Intern.al  Revenue 
Code. — Whenever  an  amendment  In  this  sec- 
tion Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to  or  repeal  of  a  section  or  other  provision, 
tlie  reference  is  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision   of    the   Internal    Revenue   Code   of 

1954. •• 

Tlie  effect  of  this  motion  Is  that  the  House 
recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  agrees  to  the  same  with 
technical  amendments. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  agree  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  6. 
Amendment  No.  7:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment permits  private  foundations  whose  as- 
sets are  largely  invested  in  the  stock  of  a 
multistate  regulated  company  (v.lilch  invest- 
ment represents  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  of  the  company)  to  ericlude  the  value 
of  this  stock  in  computing  the  amount  of 
their  required  charitable  distributions  under 
the  private  foundation  provisions.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  permit  the  reten- 
tion of  51  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany In  cases  of  this  type  by  permitting  such 
Investments  to  be  Ignored  in  applying  the 
charitable  distribution  provisions. 

This  amendment  is  report-td  la  tet-hnical 
disagreement. 

The  managers  on  the  pari  of  the  IXoute  will 
offer  a  motion  that  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  Senate  amer.dmeiit  num- 
bered 7  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Senate  amendment 
numbered  8  added  a  new  section  5  to  the  bill 
designed  to  make  it  possible  to  establish  a 
system  of  combined  annual  reporting  of  So- 
cial Security  and  Income  tax  which  would  re- 
place present  procedures  which  require  that 
employers  make  quarterly  rcfK)rts  of  the 
wages  paid  to  emplojees  which  are  subject  to 
Social  Security. 

Tills  amendment  is  reported  in  technical 
disagreement. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houre 
will  offer  the  following  motion:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment  numbered  8.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  bp  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  5.  Study  op  Combined  Annual  Report- 
ing FOB  Social  Securitt  and 
Income  Tax  Potiposes 
"The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  (I)  study  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  histituting  a 
system  of  combined  social  security-income 
tax  reporting  on  an  annual  basis,  and  the 
effect  of  such  a  system  on  social  security  ben- 
eficiaries, on  the  costs  to  employers  and  to 
the  social  security  program,  and  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  program,  and  (2)  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  no  later 
than  December  31,  1974.  a  joint  report  of  the 
results  of  such  study  containing  their  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  provisions,  procedures, 
and  requirements  which  might  be  included  in 
i'lich  a  system  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
might  be  put  Into  effect." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  8. 

The  managers  note  that  the  Senate  amend- 
:nent  was  not  intended  to  affect  in  any  way 
the  reporting  of  wages  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  State 
and  local  Governments  which  have  elected 
Social  Security  coverage  for  their  employees. 


and  express  their  understanding  that  the 
joint  study  will  not  recommend  any  change 
wdth  respect  to  the  reporting  of  such  wages. 

Amendment  No.  9:  The  Senate  amendment 
increases  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  that 
may  be  contained  in  still  wines  from  0.277 
to  0.392  grams  per  100  milliliters  of  wine. 
This  increase  is  intended  to  improve  the 
shelf  life  of  wines  with  low  alcoholic  content 
by  permitting  the  addition  of  a  little  more 
carbon  dioxide. 

This  amendment  is  reported  in  technical 
disagreement. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
numbered  9,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  to  title:  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  ■Rill  offer  a  motion  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of 
the  bill  and  r.gree  to  the  same. 
\V.  D.  MiLti, 
Ai.  Ullman, 
Ja^.fs  A.  Bir.KF. 

H.    T.    ScHNEEBELI, 

H.«ROLD  R.  Collier. 
Mant-g.'-^  on  the  Part  of  the  Ilo'-^r. 
RxTSSELL  Long, 
Hlrman  E.  Talmadgt:, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
M'.inugv.rs  on  the  Part  of  the  Senalr. 

CONFERENCE    REPORT    (H.    REPT.    NO.    93-1401) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7780)  to  extend  for  an  additional  temporary 
period  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  classifications  of  yarns  of  silk,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  nura 
bered  1  and  2,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3  and  4,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Al  Ullman, 

James  A.  Burke, 

h.  t.  schneebeli. 

Harold  R.  Collier, 
Mn>u,,grrs  on  the  Part  of  the  Hovfte. 

Russell  Long, 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Jt.iNT  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  oi'  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7780)  to  extend  for  an  additional  temporary 
period  the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  classifications  of  yarns  of  silk,  sub- 
mit the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report: 

Amendments  Nos.  1  and  2:  The  House  bill 
extends  for  a  two-year  period  (until  the 
close  of  November  7,  1975)  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  certain  classifications  of  yarns  of  silk. 
Duties  have  been  suspended  with  respect  to 
such  classifications  continuously  since  No- 
vember 7,  1971.  Under  the  House  bill,  the 
suspension  applies  with  respect  to  yarns  en- 
tered after  November  7,  1973,  the  closing  date 
of  the  most  recent  period  of  suspension.  The 
bill,  however,  did  not  pass  the  House  until 
after  November  7,  1973.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
lapse  In  the  contlnulfcy  of  the  suspension, 
Senate  amendment  numbered  1  makes  the 
stispenslon  effective  with  respect  to  yarns  en- 


tered on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  and  Senate  amendment  numbered  2 
adds  a  provision  to  the  House  bill  which  re- 
quires, upon  appropriate  application,  that 
any  entry  of  yarns  made  after  November  7, 
1973,  and  before  such  date  of  enactment  be 
accorded  duty-free  status.  The  House  recedes 
with  respect  to  Senate  amendments  num- 
bered 1  and  2. 

Amendment  No.  3 :  The  Senate  amendment 
adds  a  new  section  2  to  the  bill  pertaining 
to  the  treatment  processes  which  are  treated 
as  mining  in  computing  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  for  trona.  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  decarbonation  of  trona  is 
to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  treatment  proc- 
ess. The  effect  of  this  is  to  continue,  as  pro- 
vided prior  to  1971,  to  allow  percentage  de- 
pletion on  trona  based  on  the  value  of  soda 
ash  extracted  from  It. 

This  amendment  is  reported  in  technical 
disagreement. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
v.ill  offer  a  motion  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
jumibered  3,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  No.  4:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  3  to  the  bill  under 
which  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  wagers  placed 
■with  licensed  persons  in  a  State  which  im- 
poses a  State  tax  on  such  wagers  or  their 
proceeds  would  be  eliminated. 

This  amendment  Is  reported  In  technical 
disasi-eement. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  the  following  motion:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  numbered  4,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
Src.  3.  Wagering  Tax  Amendments. — 

(a)  Tax  on  Wagees. — Section  4401  of  the 
International  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  imposition  of  tax  on  wagers)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "10  percent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "2  percent". 

(b)  Occupational  Tax. — Section  4411  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating 
to  imposition  of  occupational  taxes  i  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$50"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$500". 

(c)  Disclosure  of  Wacebinc  Tax  Infor- 

riATIClN. 

(1)  Subchapter  C  of  Chapter  35  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
miscellaneous  provisions)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  4424.  Disclosure  of  Wagering  Tax  In- 
ix)rmation. — 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Except  as  otherwi.se 
provided  in  this  section,  neither  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  nor  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Treasury  Department  may 
divulge  or  make  known  In  any  manner  what- 
ever to  any  person — 

"111  any  original,  copy,  or  abstract  of  any 
return,  payment,  or  registration  made  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter, 

"(2 1  any  record  required  for  making  anv 
sncii  return,  payment,  or  registration,  which 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  permitted  by 
the  taxpayer  to  examine  or  which  is  produced 
puri!uant   to   section   7602,   or 

"(3)  any  information  come  at  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  any  such  return,  payment,  reg- 
istration, or  record. 

"(b)  Permissible  Disclosure. — A  disclo- 
sure otherwise  prohibited  by  subsection  (ai 
may  be  made  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration or  civil  or  criminal  enforcement  of 
any  tax  imposed  by  this  title.  However,  any 
docimient  or  information  so  disclosed  may 
not  be — 

"( 1 1  divulged  or  made  known  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  by  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  any  person  except  in 
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connection  with  the  admlr  Istratlon  or  civil 
or  criminal  enforcement  of  this  title,  nor 

"(2)  used,  directly  or  lAdlrectly,  In  any 
criminal  prosecution  for  ai  y  offense  occur- 
ring before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  Use  of  Documents  FfcssEssED  bt  Tax- 
payer.— Except  In  connectl  m  with  the  ad- 
mliilstratlon  or  civil  or  crim  nal  enforcement 
of  any  tax  Imposed  by  this  tl  tie 


"(1)   any  stamp  denoting 


special  tax  under  this  chaptf  r. 


3r  ab.stract  pos- 
■etiirn,  payment, 


"(2)    any  original,  copy. 
sessed  by  a  taxpayer  of  any 
or  registration  made  by  £u<|h  taxpayer  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter,  and 

"(3)   any  Information  coiie  at  by  the  ex 
ploitatlon  of  any  such  docuij  lent 

shall  not  be  used  against  s  uch  taxpayer  hi 
any  criminal  proceeding 

"(d)    iNSPExrriON  by  COM:4rrrEEs  of  Con 
CRESS.— Section  6103(d)  shr,;  I  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  return,  paymen  .,  or  reglEtratlon 
made  pursuant  to  this  chaj  ter." 

(2)  The  table  of  Fectioni  for  such  sub- 
chapter Is  amended  by  adqlng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  4424.  Disclosure  of  i^egrring  tax  In 
formation.". 

(d)  Etfective  Date 

(1)  In  general. — The  am^ndmsnts  made 
by  this  section  take  effect 
1974,  and  shall  apply  only 
wagers  placed  on  or  after  sucji  date. 

(2)  TRANSmONAL  RULES 

(A)  Any  person  who,  on  Dfecember  1,  1974i 
Is  engaged  In  an  activity  wflch  makes  him 
liable   for  payment  of  the 
section  4411   of  the  Interna 


;ax   Imposed   by 
Revenue  Code 
of  1954   (as  lu  effect  on  sucA  date)   shall  be 
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payment  of  the 


)n  December  1, 
with   respect  to 


ictivity  on  .such 
ctlon  and  sec- 


paid   the   tax 
the    Internal 
ifTect  on  July  1, 
June    30.    1975. 


treated  as  commencing  such 
date  for  purposes  of  such  ; 
tlon  4901  of  such  Code. 

(B)    Any  person  who.  beft^i-e  December  1 
1974— 

(I)  became   liable   for   an 
Imposed    by    section    4411    ( 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  In 
1974)    for    the    year   ending 
shall  not  bejlable  for  any  additional  tax  un- 
der such  section  for  such  yeiir.  and 

(II)  registered  under  section  4412  of  stich 
Code  (as  In  effect  on  July  i,  1974)  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  ig?.-!.  *a11  not  be  re- 
quired to  reregister  under  slich  section  for 
such  year.  [ 

The  House  amendment  to  jsenate  amend- 
ment numbered  4  reduces  the  10  percent 
Federal  excise  tax  on  wageits  to  2  percent 
as  of  December  1.  1974.  In  aidltlon.  the  $50 
annual  occupational  tax  Imppsed  on  per.-'ons 
liable  for  the  tax  on  wagers  |and  on  persons 
engaged  in  receiving  wagers  i  Is  increased  to 
$500  as  of  December  1.  19741  However,  per- 
sons subject  to  this  tax  who.  prior  to  De- 
cember 1.  1974.  have  paid  l»ie  tax  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  l|75.  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  Increase  in  thfe  annual  occu- 
pational tax  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  | 

The  amendment  also  prov^es  specific  re- 
strictions as  to  the  dLsclosura  and  use  of  in- 
formation pertaining  to  taxpayer  compliance 
with  Federal  wagering  taxes.  Although  exibt- 
Ing  law  (sec.  6103)  provide!*  broad  limita- 
tions on  the  publicity  of  incohie  tax  returns, 
no  such  restrictions  exist  ffr  returns  and 
other  documents  related  td  the  wagering 
taxes.  In  1968  Congress  repealed  section  6107 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede  which  pro- 
vided for  public  Inspection  of  the  names  of 
all  persons  paying  occupatlqnal  taxes,  in- 
cluding the  wagering  occupational  tax.  De- 
spite this  repeal,  current  la^t  remains  am- 
biguous In  that  no  specific  rirovislon  exists 
barring  disclosure  of  wageriig  tax  infor- 
mation. I 

Consequently,  to  re.solve  any  remaining 
doubts  which  may  exist  under  the  rationale 
of  the  Aforc/iefft  v.  U.S.  (390  ^.S.  39  (1068)) 
and  Grosso  v.  U.S.  (390  U.S.  63  (1968))  c; 


the  amendment  provides  that  no  Treasury 
Departmens  oflScial  or  employee  may  disclose, 
except  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion or  enforcement  of  Internal  revenue 
taxes,  any  document  or  record  supplied  by 
a  taxpayer  in  connection  with  such  taxes,  or 
any  information  obtained  through  any  such 
documents  or  records.  Additionally,  the 
amendment  provides  that  certain  documents 
related  to  the  wagering  taxes,  and  Informa- 
tion obtained  through  such  documents,  may 
not  be  used  against  the  taxpayer  in  any 
criminal  proceeding,  except  in  connection 
with  the  administration  or  enforcement  of 
inlcrnp.l  revenue  taxes. 

It  l3  expected  that  these  changes  In  the 
law  will  remove  any  constitutional  prob- 
lem."? regarding  enforcrnient  of  the  wager- 
inj?  taxes. 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  4. 

Amendment  to  title;  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
tho  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title 
of  the  bill,  and   agree  to  the  same. 

W.  D.  Mills. 

Al  Ullman. 

James  A.  Burke. 

H.    T.    SCHNTEBEI.t. 

Harold  R.  Collier. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houss. 
RussEiL  LoNn. 
Herman  E.  Talmadce. 
Wallace  P.  Bennett. 
Mttnngers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senntr. 


Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  93-1402) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
Bgreplng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11251)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  duty-free 
entry  of  methanol  Imported  for  use  as  a 
fuel,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  co;i- 
fercncc.  have  .iirreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
foIlov.-.s: 

That  tlie  Hoiire  recede  from  !»s  disagree- 
ment   to    the    amendments    of    the    Senate 
lumibcred  1.  2.  and  3.  and  agree  to  the  same. 
'I he    committee    of    conference    report    In 
dlsaf^reement  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4  and  6.  and  the  amendment 
of  the  Senr.te   to  the  title  of  the   bill. 
W.  D.  MILL.S. 
Al    Ullman, 

jAkTES    A.    Bt7RKF. 

h.  t.  schneebeli, 
Harold  R.  Collier, 

Mananrrs  on   the  Part  o/  the  House. 
RussFLL   Long, 
Herman  E.  Talmadce, 
Wallace  P.  Bennett. 

Mnnagcr^  on  the  Part  c/  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  thf 
Committee  of  Con-ffrfnce 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotise  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dls- 
aj^reeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
112G1)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  duty  free 
entry  of  methanol  Imported  for  use  as  fuel, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
Houae  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompan"lng 
con  ference  report : 

Amendments  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3:  The  House 
bill  provides  for  the  duty-free  entry  of 
methyl  when  imported  (from  free  world 
countries)  only  for  use  In  producing  synthet- 
ic natural  gas  (8NO)  or  for  direct  u.se  as  a 
fuel.  Senate  amendments  numbered  1  and  2 
make  a  technical  and  a  conforming  change 
to  the  House  provision.  Senate  amendment 


numbered  3  provides  that  the  duty  free 
treatment  for  methyl  under  the  House  bill 
shall  be  treated  as  not  having  the  status 
of  a  statutory  provision  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  as  having  been  proclaimed  by 
the  President  as  being  required  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  foreign  trade  agreements 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  The 
Senate  amendment  would  permit  parties 
affected  by  methyl  Imports  to  apply  for 
trade  adjustment  or  adjustment  assistance 
should  such  relief  become  appropriate.  The 
House  recedes  with  respect  to  Senate  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  2,  and  3. 

Amendment  No,  4:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment specifies  that  a  financing  corporation 
Is  not  to  be  prevented  from  qualifying  as  a 
DISC  if  It  holds  accounts  receivable  or 
evidences  of  Indebtedness  which  ariss  by 
rea-ion  of  the  exp:>rt -related  transactions  of 
a  related  DISC.  The  present  tax  law  re- 
quires that  at  least  95  percent  of  a  corpor.a- 
tlon's  assets  be  export-related  In  order  to 
qualify  as  a  DISC.  These  export-related 
assets  include  accounts  receivable  or  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  which  arise  In  con- 
nection with  the  export  transactions  of  the 
corporation.  Thu.s  presently  a  corporation 
with  whom  the  export  transaction  arose 
cm  retain  these  accounts  receivable  or  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  as  its  only  assets  and 
continue  to  qualify  as  a  DISC.  However,  if 
these  accounts  receivable  or  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  are  transferred  to  another 
ccrporatlon,  which  retains  these  as  its  only 
asiets.  this  transferee  corporation  cannot 
presently  qualify  as  a  DISC.  The  amendment 
would  allow  the  transferee  financing  cor- 
poration to  hold  these  accounts  receivable 
or  evidences  of  Indebtedness  and  qualify  as  a 
DISC  if  they  arise  by  re.ason  of  the  export- 
related  transactions  (whether  as  prlnclpr.l 
or  agent)  of  a  related  DISC. 

This  amendment  is  reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  the  following  motion: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  Senate  amendment  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  InserteJ 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

■Sr.c.  3.  (a)  Section  993  (b)  (3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
qualified  export  assets)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'such  corporation"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  such  corporation  or  of  another 
corporation  which  Is  a  DISC  and  which  Is  a 
member  of  a  controlled  group  which  Includes 
such  corporation'. 

■(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  applies  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1973.  The  amendment  shall,  at 
the  election  of  the  taxpayer  made  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
also  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31,  1971,  and  "before  January 
1.  1974." 

The  effect  of  the  motion  is  thr.t  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  numbered  4.  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  technical  changes. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  4. 

Amendment  No.  5:  The  Senate  amendment 
extends  the  period  for  special  tax  treatment 
of  certain  low  Income  housing  rehabilitation 
expenditures  to  expenditures  made  prior  to 
January  1.  1978  Section  167(k)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  adopted  ai  part  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  permits  taxpayers  to 
depreciate  rehabilitation  expenditures  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  rental  housing 
over  a  period  of  60  months.  The  provision 
only  applies  to  expenditures  made  prior  to 
January  1,  1975.  This  provision  is  applicable 
only  where  at  least  $3,000  per  unit  Is  spent 
for  rehabilitation  over  a  2-year  period  and 
no  more  than  $15,0(X)  per  unit  qualifies  for 
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this  9«clJd  treatment.  The  amendment 
would  •xtemt  this  apedal  tax  treatment  for 
rehablUtatloa  expendltiires  to  those  made 
prior  to  Januaiy  1, 1978. 

TUU  auMcdizMat  la  reported  in  technical 
dii>a^eeiiient.  Tba  managers  ou  the  part  ot 
the  Houae  will  offer  tlie  following  motion: 
That  tbe  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
lueut  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  5,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
lollows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
H\serted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert 
ihe  toUowlng: 

Sec.  4.  Notwltlistanding  Uie  pi-ovitiona  oi 
section  167(k)(l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  depreciation  of  ex- 
penditures to  rebabilltate  low  income  rental 
housing),  the  provisions  of  section  167(k; 
shall  ttpvij  witb  respect  to  rebablUtation 
expenditures  Incurred  with  respect  to  low 
iocom*  rental  bousing  after  December  31, 
1974,  and  before  January  1,  1978,  If  such  ex- 
penditures are  tncurred  piusuant  to  a  bind- 
ing contract  entered  Into  before  December  31, 
1974.-. 

The  Houne  substitute  for  the  Seiiate 
amendment  extends  the  period  for  special 
tax  treatment  of  such  expenditures  only  to 
expenditures  made  \mder  a  binding  con- 
tract entered  Into  before  December  31,  1974. 
Xbis  proTlaion  was  limited  nt  this  time  to 
cover  only  binding  contracts  before  the  end 
of  tbls  jrear  rather  than  an  extension  of  sec- 
tion 187(k).  as  provided  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  because  tlie  Hotue  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  bas  provided  in  Its  tax 
bill.  vtUeh  It  Is  presently  marking  up,  for  the 
extenatam  of  all  tbe  80  month  amortization 
provisloiu  wblcb  expire  at  the  end  of  1974. 
Tbe  Bunageni  on  tbe  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  agree  to  tlie  amendment  of  tbe 
House  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  6. 

Amendment  to  tlUe:  The  managers  on  tbe 
part  at  tlw  House  will  offer  a  motion  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disaereement  to  tbe 
ameodmMit  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
bill,  and  agree  to  tbe  same. 

W.  D.  Mtti.s, 

Al  Ullmaw, 

James  A.  Bvkkk, 

H,  T.  Sc'HJigEBEi.r, 

Harold  B.  Colliek, 
Mansgera  on  the  Part  of  the  Ilov^e. 

BUSSEIX  liONC, 

RmiiAK  E.  Tai.madgf, 
Waixack  p.  BrNNErr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  tV.e  Scviiic. 


Co.vFiaENCS  Bij-OBT  (H.  HEi-r.  Ko.  9a-lM)3) 

T]m  oommlttee  of  conference  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  tbe 
amendmemts  of  tbe  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11452)  to  eorrect  an  anomaly  In  tbe  rate  of 
duty  anilleable  to  crude  feathers  and  downs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  resspec- 
tive  Houses  as  follows: 

That  Uie  Senate  recede  from  itr.  amend- 
ment numbered  6, 

That  the  House  recede  from  lis  disaeree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3  and  4,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nunribered  1:  That  the  Hou.-a 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  In-sert  the 
following:  "8 '30  79";  and  the  Senate  agi-ee 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment ot  tbe  Senate  niunbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
lu  lieu  of  tbe  matter  proposed  to  be  insertett 
by  the  Senate  amendment  in  ert  the  follow- 


ing: '6  30  79";  and  the  Senate  ayiee  to  the 
same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  5  and  7. 

W,  D.  Mills. 

Al  Ull&ian, 

Jamxs  a.  Burke. 

h.  t.  scumeebeli. 

Habolo  R.  Collier. 
Mtiij-iger:'  on  the  Part  of  the  IIun-'C. 

TlX'SST.11.  Lrxr,, 
HlXMAN   E.    Talm.adce. 
Wallace  P.  Bknnett. 
MuHogcrs  on  tlw  Part  of  the  Senafr. 

J'liiVr  EXPLAN.ViION  Sr^TF.MFi-JT  OF  HIF 
CoMMriTEK  OP  CONFEBl  NtE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  tl.e  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tbe 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11452)  to  correct  an  anomaly  1a  the  rate  of 
duty  applicable  to  crude  featbefs  and  downs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  tlie  follow- 
ing; Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  tbe 
.Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  a:-Te«i  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  acocmpanylng  conference 
report: 

Amerrline!U3  N.'";.  1  rind  2:  The  IIou.se  bill 
provides  for  a  suspension  of  the  duty  on  cer- 
tain feathers  and  downs  imtll  the  close  of 
December  31,  1979.  Senate  amendments 
numbered  l  and  2  shorten  the  period  of  duty 
suspension  by  two  years  until  the  close  of 
December  31,  1977.  Under  tbe  conference 
agreement,  the  period  of  suspension  pro- 
posed by  the  House  is  adopted  but  reduced 
by  sK  months  (until  the  close  of  June  30. 
19791  in  order  to  prevent  the  sruspenslon 
period  from  expiring  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress is  normally  not  In  session. 

Amendments  Nos.  3  and  4:  Senate  amend- 
ments numbered  3  and  4  would  delete  the 
authority  contD.liied  In  the  House  bill  ur.dei 
which  tbe  President,  in  the  exercise  of  hi.--: 
trade  agreements  authorltv-.  could  srant  n 
conccs-slon  on  the  duty-free  status  for  featn- 
crs  and  downs  provided  for  in  the  bUl  if  suc'i 
concession  were  granted  during  the  statstory 
suspension  of  tbe  duty.  In  view  of  tbe  oon- 
tinued  absence  of  any  trade  agreements  au- 
ihority,  the  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Under  the  Iatern:tl 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  life  Insurance  com- 
panies are  excluded  from  filing  a  conaolS 
dated  return  with  their  afiUiates  even 
tbougb  the  requisite  stock  ownership  exlsti<. 
Present  law  also  exempts  life  Insurance 
companies,  as  well  as  other  corporations 
(such  as  banks) .  from  personal  holding  com- 
pany status,  even  though  they  receive  the 
refiuislte  amount  of  passive  income,  because 
of  the  nature  of  their  business  activities. 
Ho-ve.er,  dividends  received  fi-<Mn  a  life  In- 
surance company  by  members  of  an  affiliated 
group  are  treated  as  personal  holding  com- 
pany income  (such  dividends  would  not  be 
so  treated  If  the  life  insurance  company 
were  permitted  to  lile  a  consolidated  return 
with  the  group). 

Senate  amendxnent  numbered  6  provide." 
that  dividends  received  by  members  of  an 
affiliated  group  from  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany subsidiary  will  not  be  treated  as  per- 
sonal holding  company  income.  Thus,  tbe 
.Senate  amendment  treats  dividends  so  re- 
ceived in  the  same  manner  they  would  be 
treaud  if  a  life  liisiuance  company  sub- 
sidiary was  permitted  to  file  a  consolidated 
return  as  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group. 

This  amendment  is  reported  in  technical 
di.-^agreement.  The  managers  on  tbe  part  of 
tbe  House  will  offer  a  motion  that  the  House 
recede  from  iti  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  nimibered  S,  and  agree  to  the 
aame. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Senate  amendment 
ii umbered  6  would  permit,  subject  to  cer- 
vai.i    c<jnditions   and   limitations,    a   deduc- 


tion for  estate  tax  purposes  of  up  to  $200,000 
of  the  value  of  a  decedent's  interest  in  a 
family  farming  operation. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Senate  a^'ncndment 
numbered  7  adds  a  new  section  to  the  bill 
which  postpones  from  January  1,  1975.  t^ 
January  1.  1976,  the  requirement  that  Fed- 
eral employee  health  coverage  be  coordinated 
with  Medicare  as  a  condition  of  Medicate 
reimbursement  for  services  provided  persons 
eligible  under  both  programs.  In  the  ab- 
r.cii.-'e  of  substantial  progress  thus  far  to- 
•,v;'.rd  '"ocrdir.ation  of  the  two  programs,  the 
Civil  Service  Coaiuiission  and  the  Individ- 
ual Frderul  employee  plans  would  have  grent 
difficulty  la  nioeting  the  January  1.  197.'i. 
deadline  for  coordination.  The  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
would  be  required  to  submit  to  the  proper 
Committers  of  the  Congress  by  March  1 . 
1975,  a  report  on  steps  that  have  been  taken 
and  are  planned  to  accomplish  the  coordi- 
nation; if  the  report  is  not  submitted  bv 
March  1.  1975,  Medicare  ■would  stop  paying 
for  services  that  are  covered  by  a  Federal 
employee  plan  as  of  July  1,  1975.  rather  than 
as  of  January  1, 1976. 

This  amendment  is  reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Tbe  managers  on  tbe  put  ot 
tbe  House  will  offer  tbe  following  motion: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreemen; 
to  Senate  amendment  n\unbered  7,  and  agree 
t/>  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows : 
On  page  4,  line  IB,  of  tbe  Senate  engrossed 
amendment-,  r.trike  out  "Sec.  5"*  and  Insert 
"Sec.  4". 

The  eJTect  of  the  proposed  motion  is  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
Senate  amendment  numbered  7  and  agree 
to  the  same,  except  for  a  correction  of  the 
section  number  of  the  new  section  added  by 
The  Senate  amendment. 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
v.-\U  move  to  agree  to  tbe  amendment  of  tiio 
liou'^e  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  7. 
W.  D.  Mills. 
\L  Ullman. 

,*A.,<ES    A.    BVRKF. 
H.   T,   SC'HNEEBELI, 

H,-ROLD  R.  Collier, 
'.litnur-r'^  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
TltTscEiL  Long, 
KtRMAH  £.  Talmadce.         ' 
Wallace  F.  Bptwett,  ', 

\'ii>r.i;.'rr.  on  the  Part  of  the  S«nmte. 

C   Nt   pr.N<  E  Rri^oKf  (11.  Rept.  No.  93-1404) 

T!  8  conmiittee  r-?  c:. tnference  on  the  dls- 
r'.-rtir.g  vc'tos  of  tl.e  two  Rouses  on  the 
rLa.c-.idKierL*^3  of  tUt  Se;aale  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
11830)  to  suspend  the  duty  on  synthetic 
i-u1  lie  tmtil  the  c  !o;e  of  June  30, 1977,  having' 
i;ic;,  .after  fuU  and  free  ccHiference,  have 
af-rec vl  to  rccoumiend  and  do  recommend  t'l 
tlielr  itspoctive  nouses  as  follows: 

lliivt  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  Uie  teit  of  the  bill. 

T'lai  fae  Peiiate  recede  from  Iti  amend- 
:i;--.t   lj  tbe-  title  of  the  bill. 
W.  D.  Mills. 
Al  Ulxjcan, 
James  A.  Bubk£.         "^ 

11.  T.  SCmCFF.BELl, 

Habold  B.  Collier. 
.'iff. ;)'((;•    ■  on  the  Fart  Of  the  Hcusc. 
RT7SSLLL  Long, 
HitiriAM  £.  Talmadce, 
Wallace  P.  Bennkit. 
Miinayrrs  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatobt  St.itemknx  of  THt 
Committee  of  CoNixasNcc 
'i'he  managers  on  the  part  of  tbe  House  and 
tbe  Senate  at  the  conference  on  tbe  disagree  - 
Ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt.  11830) 
to  su.<;pend  the  duty  on  svnthetic  rutlle  until 
tbe  close  of  June  30.  1977.  submit  the  follow- 
ing joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
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Senate  In  explanation  of  the  i^lTect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  matiagers  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompan{ring  conference 
report: 

State-conducted  lotteries  afe  exempt  from 
t;»e  Federal  excise  tax  on  wa|ers.  If  the  win- 
ners are  determined  by  the  results  of  a  horse 
rfice.  The  Senate  amendment  would  amend 
existing  law  to  remove  this  raqulrement.  The 
amendment  would  also  exempt  vending  ma- 
thines  which  dispense  tlckets;in  a  State-con- 
Uucted  lottery  from  the  occuf)atlonal  tax  on 
coin-operated  gaming  devices. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

W.  D.  Mn,!^, 
Al  Ullman, 
James  A.  Bck  ce, 
h.  t.  schneu  eli, 
Harold  R.  Co  ^lisr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Russell  LoNq, 
Herman   E.   IIalmaoge, 
Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  ad  the  Senate. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rep*.  No.  93-1405) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Bouses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12035)  to  s\ispend  until  the  cHoee  of  June  30. 
1975,  the  duty  on  certain  carboxjmiethyl 
cellulose  salts,  having  met,  bfter  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  th£lr  respective 
Houses  as  follows:  T 

The    committee    of    conferefice   report   in 
disagreement  the  amendmenlfe  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  a«d  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 
W.  D.  Mills. 
Al  Ullman. 
James  A.  BurKe, 
H.  T.  ScHNEeiELi. 
Harold  R.  Collier, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oJl  the  House. 
rcssell  long^ 
Herman   E.  T/Jlmadce, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  ahe  Senate. 

Joint  ISxplanatort  Statement  or  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  pf  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
Uisagreelng  votes  of  the  two  Rouses  on  the 
iimendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12035)  to  suspend  until  the  ciqse  of  June  30. 
1975,  the  duly  on  certain  darboxymethyl 
cellulose  salts,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  Senate  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  fiction  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  tecommended 
in  the  accompanying  conferencie  report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  The  Sebate  amend- 
ment provides  for  an  extension  of  time  to 
allow  charitable  remainder  trusts  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  provided  ii^  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  for  purposes,  of  an  estate 
tax  deduction.  As  a  result  of  the  1969  Act, 
charitable  remainder  trusts  m^st  meet  cer- 
tain requirements  in  order  for  fen  estate  tax 
deduction  to  be  allowed  for  tie  transfer  of 
a  remainder  interest  to  charit '.  In  general, 
these  requirements  apply  in  ilie  case  of  a 
decedent  dying  after  Deceml  er  31,  1969. 
F>resent  transitional  rules  allow  a  trust 
created  after  July  31,  1969,  to  [uallfy  If  the 
poverning  instrument  of  the  tr^st  is  amend- 
ed to  meet  these  new  requireihents  by  De- 
cember 31.  1972.  The  Senate  amendment  ex- 
tends the  application  of  thes<  transitional 
rules  to  December  31,  1975. 

This  amendment  is  reported  in  technical 
disagreement. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  t  ae  House  will 
offer  the  following  motion :  Th  it  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreemen  to  Senate 
amendment  numbered  1.  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  the  following  ameiWments:  On 
page  1  of  the  Senate  engrossed  fcmendmeats. 


In  the  seventh  line  from  the  bottom,  strike 
out  •(3)  If"  and  Insert  "(3)  In  the  case  of 
a  will  executed  before  September  21,  1974, 
or  a  trust  created  before  such  date.  if. 

On  page  2.  line  6,  strike  out  "or"  and  In- 
sert a  comma. 

On  page  2.  line  7,  after  the  comma  insert 
the  following:  "or  a  pooled  Income  fund 
(described  in  section  642(c)(5)),". 

On  page  2,  line  15,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "and"  and  insert 
a  comma. 

On  page  2,  line  16,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
am-  ndments,  after  "decedents) "  insert  ",  and 
chflpter42  (relating  to  private  foundations)". 
The  House  amendments  to  Senate  amend- 
mc  It  numbered  1  limit  the  exten.'ilon  of  the 
tra.'isitional  rules  to  wills  exccxited  before 
September  21,  1974,  and  trusts  created  be- 
fore such  date,  and  make  minor  and  techni- 
cal changes  In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  agree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  1. 
Amendment  No.  2:  The  exclusion  from 
gross  Income  for  certain  amounts  received 
as  a  scholarship  at  an  educational  Institution 
or  as  a  fellowship  grant  generally  does  not 
apply  if  the  amounts  received  represent  com- 
peHsation  for  past,  present,  or  future  em- 
ployment services.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  notified  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  response  to  its  request  for  a  ruling 
that  certain  amoimts  received  by  students 
towa'd  their  educational  expenses  while  par- 
ticipating in  the  recently  instituted  Armed 
Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Pro- 
pram  are  not  excludable  from  their  gross  in- 
come because  of  the  individual's  commit- 
ment to  future  service  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  Thus,  under  this  position  the  indi- 
viduals are  subject  to  tax  on  the  amounts 
received.  The  Senate  amendment  provides 
that  the  exclusion  for  scholarship  and  fel- 
lowship grants  is  to  apply  to  payments  made 
by  the  Government  for  the  tuition  and  cer- 
tain other  educational  expenses  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  uniformed  services  attending  an 
educational  Institution  under  the  Armed 
Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Pro- 
pram  (or  substantially  similar  programs)  un- 
til January  1,  1976,  pending  a  review  by  the 
staff  of  the  effect  of  application  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  Includes  a 
section  providing  similar  treatment  for  cer- 
tain student  loans,  all  or  a  portion  of  which 
may  be  cancelled  if  the  recipient  performs 
certain  specified  work.  This  provision  was 
inadvertently  included  in  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments. 

This  amendment  is  reported  in  technical 
disagreement. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  the  following  motion:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  numbered  2,  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  On 
page  4  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments, 
line  8,  strike  out  "Definitions"  and  Insert 
"Definition  of  Uniformed  Services". 

On  page  4  of  the  Senate  engros.sed  amend- 
ments, beginning  with  line  14,  strike  out  all 
through  line  18  on  page  5. 

The  House  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  2  deletes  the  provision  re- 
lating to  student  loans,  and  corrects  a  cleri- 
cal error. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  agree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  2. 

Amendment  No.  3:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  3  to  the  bill.  This 
amendment  permits  Insurance  companies 
writing  lease  guarantee  Insurance  and  in- 
surance guaranteeing  the  debt  service  of 
municipal  bond  Issues  to  deduct  additions 
to  contingency  reserves  in  accordance  with 
the  current  treatment  of  similar  additions 
for  mortgage  guarantee  Insurance  under  sec. 
832(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 


The  amendment  allows  a  ao-year  loss  carry- 
back in  the  case  of  losses  arising  from  the 
Insurance  of  tax  exempt  State  and  local  ob- 
ligations rather  than  the  10-year  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback  presenUy  available  for 
mortgage  guaranty  Insurance.  In  the  case  of 
lease  guaranty  insurance,  a  10-year  net  oper- 
ating loss  carryback  is  provided.  The  deduc- 
Uon  for  additions  to  the  special  contingency 
reserve  permitted  under  this  amendment 
produces  a  "tax  benefit".  However,  the  tax- 
payer is  required  to  Invest  the  funds  so  ob- 
tained in  noninterest  bearing  Federal  tax- 
and-loss  bonds.  The  United  States  has  unre- 
stricted use  of  these  funds.  The  tax-and-loss 
bonds  acquired  by  the  taxpayer  cannot  be  re- 
deemed, unless  net  operating  losses  are  In- 
curred, until  the  contingency  reserves  are  re- 
stored to  income,  which  must  occur,  at  the 
latest,  within  10  years. 

Tht'?  sn-.endment  is  reported  In  technical 
cti  -acret  ment. 

The  m.-nagers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
uili  offer  the  following  motion:  That  the 
Hou.-e  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  numbered  3,  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  On 
pa^e  5,  line  20,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "Sec.  6"  and  Insert 
•Src.  5". 

The  effect  of  this  motion  Is  that  the  House 
recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  agrees  to  the  same  with  a 
clerlca;  amendment  correcting  the  section 
number. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  3. 

Amendment  No.  4:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  7  to  the  bill.  Under 
present  law  (Rev.  Rul.  73-611:  1973-aCB 
•1021  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  other  financial  Institutions  &re  required 
to  report  annually  the  gross  amount  of  inter- 
est paid  or  accrued  with  respect  to  each  time 
savings  account  or  deposit.  Individual  tax- 
payers must  include  such  payments  or 
accruals  in  determining  their  gross  Income 
r.nnually.  If  an  individual  prematurely  with- 
draws his  funds  which  are  on  deposit  In  such 
accounts,  a  substantial  penalty  is  generally 
imposed  and  that  individual  is  required  to 
forfeit  part  of  the  interest  previously  earned. 
Where  an  Individual  does  not  itemize  his 
deductions  In  determining  his  taxable  in- 
come, under  present  law  he  is  unable  to  claim 
a  deduction  for  the  Interest  forfeited  even 
though  the  interest  received  or  accrued  has 
been  previously  Included  In  income.  The 
amendment  authorizes  a  deduction  for  such 
interest  forfeitures  from  gross  Income  In  cal- 
culating adjusted  gross  income.  Accordingly, 
this  change  permits  a  taxpayer  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  a  deduction  for  interest  forfeited 
while  utilizing  the  sUndard  deduction  or 
low-inccme  allowance  in  computing  taxable 
income. 

This  amendment  is  reported  in  technical 
disagreement. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  the  following  motion:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  numbered  4,  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  amendments,  as  follows:  On  page 
6,  line  21,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  "Sec.  7"  and  insert  "Sec. 
6  '. 

On  page  6,  line  22,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  6,  line  24,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "(10)"  and  Insert 
"(U)". 

The  effect  of  this  motion  is  that  the  House 
recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  agrees  to  the  same  with  a 
clerical  amendment  correcting  the  section 
number,  and  technical  amendments  correct- 
ing paragraph  designations  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
V,  ill  move  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  4. 

Amendment  to  title:  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  'atle  of 
the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Al  Ullman, 

James  A.  Bi'iacr. 

H.  T.  SiHNEEiirn. 

Harold  R.  Coliift!^ 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  I!f" " 

Russrr.L  LoNC. 

Hermajj   E.  TAi,M».r>f.r, 

WALIArE    F.    BENNFTT. 

.Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Conference  Report  (H.  Rt.er.  No.  93-140Gi 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing Totes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  th©  bill  (H.R. 
12281)  to  continue  imtll  the  close  of  June 
30,  1975,  the  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
forms  of  copper,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
pud  doreconur.eiid  lo  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

Ihe  committee  of   conference   rejjort   in 
disagreement  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the  amendment 
of  tl'.e  SenH^e  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 
W.  D.  MiLis. 
Al  Ullman. 
James  A.  Ei.'-k."^. 

H.  T.  SCHNlFBELl. 
H\ROI.D    R.    COILIER. 

Maiififfi'ii  on  ilie  Part  of  Ihc  Hoii.w 
Ri  ^*f.i  l  Lof»G. 

HtRM.VJI    E.    TA1.MAIU-.L. 

Walt  m'z  i'.  Bennett. 
Mayisyc'-s  on  the  Pat  of  the  Senclr. 

Joint  Expiajjatory  ST.%TEMtNT  of  thk  C<.'i- 

Mlmt    CI-    CONPUIFNCI-: 

The  maiuigers  on  tlie  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conCerenre  on  ihe  disagree- 
ing votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  ou  the  ameud- 
ruents  oX  the  Senats  to  the  biU  (HJl.  12281) 
to  continue  luitil  the  close  of  June  30,  197r>, 
tlie  suspension  of  duties  on  certain  forms  of 
copper,  submit  the  following  Joint  statement 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  tlie  nctlon  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
p.iuyiug  coufereiice  report : 

Tlie  Senate  ampndiaenl  aUdi.  a  new  secii<.n 
3  to  the  bill  to  permit  a  corporation  in  a 
limited  type  of  'iititation  to  deduct  as  a  loss 
l*s  payment  of  a  Judgment  against  it  as  the 
succes-sor  to  the  busines.s  of  a  liquidated 
corporation,  when  the  liquidation  occurred 
before  July  1,  1957.  The  amendment  permits 
a  taxpayer  to  deduct  a  Ions  occasioned  by  a 
coutiugeut  liability  created  as  the  result  of 
a  reversal  of  a  U.S.  Coiu  t  of  Appeals  de- 
cision which  v.as  not  foreseeable.  The 
Amendment  is  intended  to  correct  an  in- 
equity under  existing  law  so  that  taxpayers 
who  have  acquired  the  assets  of  a  liquidated 
corporation  may  deduct  the  unanticipated 
lus-i  In  the  year  incurred  in  the  same  fasliiou 
ns  the  liquidated  corporation  would  have 
been  permitted  to  had  it  remained  in  ex- 
istence. 

This  ameiidmeiit  is  reported  iii  technical 
fli.-^agi'eement.  Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wHl  ofTer  a  motion  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  agree 
lo  the  same. 

The  managers  oo  the  part  of  Um  House  wUl 
offer  a  mottoa  tbat  the  Houae  recede  from  Its 
disagreemmt  to  the  amendment  at  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  tttte  ot  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the 
i^ume. 


W.  D.  Mills. 
Al  Ullman, 
James  A.  Btraici:. 
h.  t.  schneebeli. 
Harold  R.  Collier. 
Munar/crs  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou^e. 
RrssELL  IjOKC. 
Herman  E.  Taimaogt, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
ilanoper:  on  the  Part  of  the  y.enaic. 


f-i-irr.RTKcr^  Rrponr  (H.  Tff  pi.  :;>>.  '"i-liOl) 
The  committee  of  coDfere' ce  ci\  the  dis- 
ogrc'Mng  votes  of  the  t'vo  Ilousrs  on  tlic 
nm^ndmoits  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13631)  to  suspend  for  a  temporary  period 
the  import  duty  on  certain  horses.  Laving 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
ftgreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  foUow5: 

Tl'.e    committee    of    conference   report    in 
n.^i.igreemcnt  tl-.e  amendments  of  tlie  Sen- 
j4*e  numbered  1  snd  2,  and  the  amcndme:  t 
of  *lp  «pnntr'  tr>  the  title  of  the  Villi. 
W.  D.  Mitts. 
At,  Ullman. 
James  A.  BriiKF:. 
h.  t.  schneeftxi. 
Harold  R.  Coit.ir. 
.V/."/' (/.•••.:  oil  the  Part  c;  f.'ic  Ho:i-.-. 
Ri;SsFlL  liC'T-Ji.. 
Kfp.man    r.    TALM.\D<r. 
WALvrr  F.  UrNNETT, 
.t/iY.iPcr'v  on  the  Port  of  the  Sayctc. 

Joint  Explanatoj4V  Statlmenxof  tuk 

COilMITTilE    OF    COXFLELNCE 

TV.e  :nunat;ers  on  the  pait  of  tlie  Hoii.se 
;.ud  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
dis-'igrpfing  votes  of  the  two  Honsci  on  the 
•>Ti-ipnr1me- '"  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R. 
136311  to  suspend  for  a  temporary  period 
the  import  duty  on  certain  horses,  submit 
die  ijllowing  Joint  sDatement  lo  the  House 
and  the  Senate  iu  explanation  of  the  effect 
el  the  action  agreed  upon  by  tlie  managers 
a:'.d  rcconinicndfd  ;:i  the  accompanying  con- 
•fore-ice  report: 

Amendment  No  1 :  The  Per.ate  f.nie:idnif-n^ 
added  a  itew  section  3  to  the  biU  relating 
to  Judicial  review  of  deci.slons  regarding  re- 
imbursement under  the  Medicare  program. 
aublic  Law  92-603  (enacted  in  October  1972) 
established  a  Provider  Heimbursement  Re- 
view Board  to  review  and  decide  upon  sub- 
stantial reimbursement  issues  raised  by  pro- 
viders of  servic-es.  Providers  could  appeal  to 
the  Federal  courts  auy  ruodilicatioii  or  re- 
versal of  a  Board  decision  made  by  the  Sec- 
retai'y  which  was  advfcise  vo  tj..e  provider. 
The  amendment  would  permit  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  Board's  unmodified  findings  as 
well.  In  addition,  interest  would  be  paid  to 
the  party  who  won — the  government  or  pro- 
vider. The  amendment  would  specifically  not 
apply  to  other  Judicial  review  avenues  exist- 
ing with  respect  to  cost  reports  for  period^: 
prior  to  June  30,  1973. 

Tiii«  amendniei't  is  repoitcd  in  technical 
disagreement. 

lae  managers  on  the  pail  of  tLc  Huv..'^p  >vin 
offer  the  following  motion:  That  the  Hou.se 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  numbered  1,  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  amendments  as  follows :  On  page  2. 
line  12,  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendnieiK.-; 
strike  out  "of"  and  Insert  "on". 

On  page  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  20  through  25.  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  to  cost  reports  of 
providers  oi  serrices  for  aocountlng  periods 
ending  on  or  after  June  30,  1973." 

The  House  amendments  to  the  Senate 
amendment  change  the  effective  date  provl- 
ston  to  conform  to  the  text  of  the  o^gtnal 
provider  retenhuraement  review  board  pro- 
vision in  P.L.  93-603. 


"I'lie  n;anagers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  agree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  1. 

Amendment  No.  2:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  a  new  section  4  to  the  bill  under 
which  an  individual  in  a  non-profit  retii-e- 
inent  home  or  institution  v^-lU  not  have  his 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  bene- 
iits  reduced  because  liia  support  and  main- 
icrarce  in  that  hoine  or  institution  is  par- 
tially EUbsidiTTd  1iy  the  home  itself  or  b» 
.=onie  o'her  non-proPt  organization.  Under 
the  SSI  program  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled,  all  forms  of  Income — Including 
room  and  board  fiiniiilied  for  less  than 
cost — are  Uaod  to  reduce  the  amount  ox  Uen- 
rnt.'i  payable.  Tims,  if  a  non-profit  home 
for  the  aged  subsidiics  ca  aged  resident  hv 
charging  less  than  fvtil  cost,  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy  is  conpldere'l  income  and  serves 
to  reduce  the  individuals  SSI  payment.  This 
then  requires  a  larger  subsidy  which  In  turn 
causes  a  larger  reducliou  iii  SSI  and  so  on 
until  the  SSI  payment  I,  reduced  to  zero. 
The  Senate  amendmeiu  would  eliminate 
such  reductions  if  the  cost  of  tlie  subsidized 
support  and  maintenance  is  borne  by  the 
non-profit  home  cr  iiiGtitulion  or  by  an- 
other non-profit  oiganizatlon.  This  would 
not  include  those  ca^cs  where  an  individual 
has  turned  over  his  af^sets  to  the  institution 
ill  prepayment  for  al!  or  a  portion  of  lifc- 
t  ime  care. 

Tills  amendment  is  iciioried  in  technical 
disagreement. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  the  folio viiig  motion:  That  tlif 
HouEe  recede  from  its  disAgreement  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  numbered  2.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows- 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  ameTidnisnt.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Si.c.  4.  Effective  JaiiUfii-y  1,  1974,  section 
1612  (a)(2i(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
is  amended  — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  ■iii'  immediately  aii;r 
•except  tliaf;  and 

"(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  befoi-e  ilie 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  subparagi'aph 
the  following:  'and  (11)  in  the  case  of  any 
Individual  or  his  eligible  spouse  who  resides 
in  a  nonprofit  retirement  home  or  similar 
nonprofit  Institution,  support  and  mainte- 
nance sliall  not  be  i:icluded  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  furnished  to  such  individual  or 
such  spouse  v.lthout  such  institution  re- 
celvl!ig  payment  therefor  (imless  such  in- 
stitution lias  expressly  tindertaken  an  obli- 
gation to  furnish  full  support  and  mainte- 
nance to  such  individual  or  spouse  without 
any  current  or  future  payment  therefor)  or 
payment  therefor  is  made  by  another  non- 
profit orgauization'."' 

The  House  substitite  for  the  Senate 
amendment  specifies  that  the  aaieudmeiu 
will  be  effective  January  1.  1974,  and  add.s 
words  to  assure  that  Institutions  which  have 
traditionally  provided  lifetime  care  without 
cost  to  retired  meml>ers  of  a  fraternal  order 
or  union  woidd  not  be  relieved  from  this  re- 
sponsibility and  that  the  SSI  beneficiaries 
in  them  would  not  automatically  become 
eligible  for  full  SSI  benefits. 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  th^  Senate 
will  move  to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendment  numbered  2. 

Amendment    to   title:    The   managers    c:\ 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title 
of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  Mills, 
Al  Ullican, 
jAiiES  A.  BuKiu:, 

H.  T.  SCRNSEBSU, 

HAP.OID   R.   COLLIIT. 
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RUSSCLX  Loi^c 

Wallace  P, 
Herman  E. 

Managers  on  the  Part 


Bennett, 
Talmaoce, 
■/  the  Senate. 


GENERAL  LEj  A^E 


day- 


Mr.    MAHON.    Mr 
unanimous   consent    that 
jnay  have  5  legislative 
revise  and  extend  their 
supplemental  appropriation 
lias  just  been  under 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Texa.s? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 


ge  it! 
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shaker.    I    ask 

all   Members 

,s  in  which  to 

ifemarks  on  the 

bill    which 

consideration. 

thefe  objection  to 

leman    frcm 


REQUEST  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  O'CLOCK  ON  WEDNESDAY,  OC- 
TOBER 2  J 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  vjhen  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  a6 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morjiing. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Spaaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  !•  O'CLOCK, 
•WEDNESDAY.    OCTTOBER    2 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 


The  motion  was  agieed  to, 


I       LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
f  WEDNESDAY,  0C10BER  2 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  i 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speajcer,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  the  schedule  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  concemii^  the  schedule 
for  tomorrow  we  will  me^t  at  10  o'clock 
and  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
will  be  the  first  matter  Up. 

We  will  have  the  supplfmental  appro- 
priation bill  until  12:30,  at  which  time 
the  Chairman  will  ask  to  rise.  At  that 
time  we  will  then  take  Up  the  Boiling 
resolution,  until  4:30,  when  Mr.  Boll- 
iNC  will  ask  to  rise,  and  <hen  we  will  go 
back  to  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  I 

It  is  the  intention  that  there  will  be 
no  session  on  Friday  of  this  week. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  frdm  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of ,  Its  clerks  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  Itas  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  tlie  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  1131.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  approptlations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  otliier  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  aimendments  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.IRes.  1131)  en- 


titled "A  joint  resolution  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  for  other  puiiposes,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Young,  Mr, 
HRU.SKA,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  Mr.  H.^tfield  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  tlic  Senat«. 


SALE  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  ALASKA 
FOR  USE  AS  MISSION  SCHOOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Mc- 
Pall)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
YOUNG)  is  recogni/ed  for  5  minute.?. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

,  would  like  to  introduce  a  measure  today 

which  would  remove  a  cloud  over  the  title 

to  certain  land  now  held  by  the  Catholic 

bishop  of  Northern  Alaska. 

In  1953.  this  property  was  transferred 
to  the  bishop  by  Private  Law  152  for  use 
as  a  mission  schol.  This  was  not  a  grant, 
but  a  sale  and  the  church  paid  more  than 
the  appraised  value.  A  mission  school  was 
built  and  used  for  many  years.  Now,  the 
State  has  taken  over  the  responsibility 
of  educating  the  children  who  formerly 
utilized  the  school.  The  school  is  no 
longer  used  for  educational  puiposes. 
The  church  wishes  to  sell  the  property 
for  use  as  a  support  facility  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaska  pipeline.  It  will  benefit 
all  parties  concerned,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  if  this  matter  is  resolved  ex- 
peditiously. 

Tlie  bill  follows: 

H.R.    16991 
A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "Au  act  to 
atithorize  the  sale  of  certain  public  lands 
In  Alaska  to  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  North- 
ern Alaska  for  use  as  a  mission  school," 
approved    August    8,    1953 
Be   it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  certain  public  lands  In 
Alaska  for  use  as  a  mission  school",  approved 
August  8,   1953    (67  Stat.  A53),   Is  amended 
by  deleting   "for   use  as  a  mLssion  school,". 


REBUILDING  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
no  secret  that  the  reorganization  of  this 
body  of  C<b\gTesE  is  long  overdue.  Struc- 
tural modernization,  and  procedural 
modifications  must  be  completed  in  this 
session  if  we  are  to  demonstrate  to  the 
people  that  we  are  capable  of  re- 
structuring a  cimibersome  and  some- 
times unresponsive  committee  system. 

For  the  past  2  years  the  American 
people  have  witnessed  the  attempt  of 
Congress  to  regain  power  usurped  by  the 
executive  branch.  "The  lesson  which  can 
be  learned  from  this  struggle  is  the  need 
for  Congress  to  clean  house  and  estab- 
lish a  committee  system  which  respon- 
sively  and  efficiently  acts  upon  the  needs 
of  its  constituents  while  at  the  same 


time  being  strong  enough  to  "ride  herd" 
over  the  executive  branch. 

The  Intent  of  H.R.  988,  the  Boiling 
committee  recommendations,  is  to 
enable  the  House  to  accomplish  these 
goals.  I  urge  your  support  in  the  passage 
of  this  measure.  This  House  has  not  had 
a  reorganizational  effort  since  1940. 
Now,  almost  20  years  later,  H.R.  988 
enables  us  to  deal  with  todays  pressing 
legislation  with  a  committee  system 
equipped  with  today's  methods  and 
structui-e. 

While  other  compromise  measures 
liave  been  introduced,  I  believe  that  the 
Bolliny  recommendations  provide  the 
nio.'^t  efficient  means  toward  establishing 
committees  whose  area  of  specialization 
ti-uly  reflects  the  legislation  referred  to 
them,  whose  staffs  are  sufficient  to 
handle  the  committees  workloads,  and 
whose  congressional  members  are  in- 
volved in  the  activities  of  one  major 
committee  as  opposed  to  numerous  minor 
committee  roles. 

The  Boiling  committee  recommenda- 
tions were  made  in  a  response  to  a  grave 
need  recognized  by  most  Members  of 
Congress.  The  recommendations  were 
made  and  unanimously  reported  out  by 
a  bipartisan  committee.  Among  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  Repre- 
sentatives who  will  lose  some  areas  of 
control  but  are  willing  to  sacrifice  this 
limited  sphere  of  influence  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  more  responsive  system.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  I  ask 
you  to  think  of  the  benefits  evident  in 
such  reorganization.  The  committees  will 
be  able  to  more  effectively  deal  with  spe- 
cific types  of  legislation,  the  reorganiza- 
tion will  enable  you  to  focus  more  on 
specific  areas  of  concentration  thereby 
enabling  you  to  do  your  job  with  more 
expertise,  the  assignment  of  bills  to  com- 
mittees will  be  more  intelligently  and 
equitably  made,  and  finally  aiid  most  im- 
portantly, the  reorganization  will  help 
to  restore  confidence  to  the  American 
peope  that  we  can  responsibly  and  effec- 
tively do  our  job. 

If  you  agree  that  these  factors  demon- 
strate the  need  for  such  reform,  I  hope 
that  all  Representatives  in  the  House  will 
join  with  me  in  supporting  the  BoUing 
resolution.  While  the  Boiling  proposal  is 
not  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  Congress,  it 
does  provide  the  reforms  which  are 
needed  to  strengthen  the  structure  and 
procedures  used  in  this  body.  Now  is  the 
time  for  Congress  to  rebuild  a  structure 
which  in  the  minds  of  many  Americans 
has  crumbled  long  ago.  The  Boiling  rec- 
ommendations will  provide  the  tools  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  House. 


THE  ECONOMIC  SUMMIT: 
A  BEGINNING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week's  economic  summit  clearly  pointed 
out  that  the  inflation  problem  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  quickly  or  easily  resolved.  The 
many  divergent  recommendations  also 
made  it  clear  that  there  Is  no  consensus 
on  what  should  be  done.  However,  I  was 
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greatly  encouraged  that  we  are  at  least 
taking  a  coordinated  approach  against 
inflation,  and  that  several  recommenda- 
tions presented  at  the  summit  closely 
parallel  ones  I  have  advocated  for  sev- 
eral years: 

First.  Tax  credits  for  higher  educa- 
tion; 

Second.  Exemptions  en  ."^.nJu:?;;  up  to 
$1,000; 

Third.  Deregulation  or  notuvr-l :;?.--,  and 
increased  energy  alternativc.s; 

Fourth.  Increased  insurance  for  de- 
posits from  $20,000  to  $30,000; 

Fifth.  Strong  efforts  by  the  no'vly  es- 
tablished congiessional  budget  conunit- 
tees; 

Sixth.  Vigorous  enlorcemDnt  of  t'ne  an- 
titrust laws; 

Seventh.  Reducing  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  to  at  least  $300  billion ; 

Eighth.  'Voluntai-y  restraint  by  consu- 
mers; 

Ninth.  International  cooperation:  and 

Tenth.  Increased  personal  exemption. 

I  was  also  encouraged  to  note  th.^t  em- 
phasis was  placed  by  the  delegates  on 
more  jobs  and  expansion  of  credit  for 
productive  investments  and  further  de- 
velopment of  our  valuable  agricultural 
commodities.  In  addition,  new  healtli 
security  programs  were  recognized  as  im- 
perative to  fight  inflation  and  social  in- 
justice; and  the  problems  of  the  poor, 
elderly,  and  minorities  were  highlighted. 
As  politicians,  I  especially  agreed  with 
one  statement,  that  we  must  certainly  be 
sensitive  to  the  effects  of  inflation  on  all 
segments  of  the  economy  and  must  listen 
to  the  supermarket,  unemployment,  and 
assembly  lines. 

However,  two  proposals  vshich  v.ere 
mentioned,  I  strongly  opijose : 

First.  Reimposition  of  wage  ard  price 
controls;  and 

Second.  Increased  tax  on  gasoline. 

Fortunately,  at  the  summit,  President 
Ford  reiterated  his  own  opposition  to 
mandatory  controls,  and  assured  all  pres- 
ent that  he  will  not  ask  for  wage  and 
price  control  authority.  However,  since 
the  President  did  not  dismiss  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  increase  in  gasoline  taxes, 
I  have  today  written  Mr.  Ford,  explain- 
ing why  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  such 
a  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would  just 
like  to  say  that  this  economic  summit 
marked  the  beginning  of  an  attack  on 
inflation.  It  is  obviously  not  a  panacea, 
but,  based  on  what  we  heard  last  week, 
hopefully,  the  administration  will,  with- 
in the  next  10  days,  present  a  workable 
program  that  v,ill  put  us  back  on  the 
road  to  economic  recovery,  production, 
and  .stability. 


PROJECT  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
IJrevious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
SFN I  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  commend  the  solid  prog- 
ress now  being  made  in  developing  the 
working  blueprint  for  Project  Independ- 
ence, and  to  comment  further  on  the  cur- 
rent state  of  our  energj'  dilemma  and  its 
contribution  to  our  economic  woes. 


Based  on  what  I  have  read  and  heard 
of  the  public  hearings  on  Project  Inde- 
pendence now  being  conducted  around 
the  counti-y,  the  development  of  our  mas- 
ter plan  for  energy  Independence  seems 
to  be  well  underway,  but  the  importance 
or  achieving  success  in  this  venture  can- 
not be  overemphasized — the  future  of  our 
country  and  the  quality  of  life  we  enjoy 
literally  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Now  that  the  lines  at  the  gasoline 
pump  have  subsided  and  we  can  view  our 
energy  problems  apart  from  the  crisis 
and  controversy  caused  by  the  Arab  em- 
bargo. I  think  we  can  all  .see  that  the  em- 
bargo brought  to  light  the  dangers  of 
America's  grow-ing  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  imports.  Like  the  popular  commercial, 
the  embargo  slapped  America  light  in  the 
face,  but  now  we  find  ourselves  awake 
and  alert,  saying  "Thanks,  I  needed 
that."  because  we  as  Americans  are  now 
conscious  of  the  need  to  develop  a  com- 
prehen.sive  plan  for  oui-  energy  future.  As 
I  see  it,  the  significant  conservation  ef- 
forts now  underway  and  the  attendance 
at  and  inputs  to  the  Project  Independ- 
ence hearings  ore  proof  positive  that  the 
American  people  are  taking  this  matter 
seriously. 

As  a  result  of  thi.s  national  dialog. 
many  Americans  are  raising  questions 
about  Project  Independence.  America's 
energy  resource  potential  and  tlie  impact 
of  higher  energy  costs  on  our  inflation- 
ridden  economy  and  their  questions  de- 
sei-ve  to  be  answered  as  fairlj-,  firmly,  and 
factually  as  we  can. 

PROJECT    INnrPENDENCK:     WHAT    IS    IT? 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  con- 
cern and  confusion  over  the  primary  goal 
of  Project  Independence,  and  many 
Americans  are  rightfully  asking:  Can  it 
work?  What  is  in  it  for  America?  'What 
about  the  rest  of  the  world? 

As  outlined  by  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, the  long-term  goal  of  Project 
Independence  is  "to  reduce  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  foreign  energy  sources  by  de- 
creasing the  growth  of  U.S.  energy  con- 
sumption and  increasing  the  rate  of  de- 
velopment of  U.S.  domestic  energy  re- 
sources." 

As  I  see  it.  this  goal  is  reali.stic.  and 
attaining  it  is  simply  a  "must.  ' 

Why? 

Let's  return  to  .some  basic  facts: 

For  the  past  20  years.  U.S.  energ>-  de- 
mand has  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of 
between  4  and  5  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  domestic  energy 
production  has  declined. 

Coal  production  has  not  increased  .sig- 
nificantly since  1942. 

Crude  oil  production  leveled  off  in  1970. 

Since  1968,  natural  gas  production  has 
failed  to  match  consumption. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  factors, 
our  reliance  on  foreign  oil  imports  has 
increased  dramatically  from  15  percent 
in  1960  to  over  38  percent  in  1973-74. 
Based  on  cun-ent  consumption  figures,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  United 
States  may  have  to  import  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  its  oil  su.oply  in  1985  if  no  meas- 
ures are  taken  to  restrain  the  growth  in 
demand  or  to  increase  the  amount  of 
energy  produced  domestically. 

Why  is  Project  Independence  impor- 
tant to  the  average  American? 


Looking  back  to  the  days  of  the  em- 
bargo, I  think  most  of  us  can  agree  that 
in  the  long  run,  oil  Imports  at  current  or 
higher  levels  would  not  be  in  America's 
vital  foreign  policy  interests,  nor  would 
they  be  in  the  best  economic  interests  of 
American  working  men.  and  women, 
whose  pocketbooks  continue  to  be  se- 
verely strained  by  rising  fuel  prices.  That 
is  a  problem  I  think  we  can  all  identify 
with,  and  I  for  one  think  the  American 
people  v.ould  be  better  served  if  tlie 
greater  share  of  the  energy  they  con- 
sumed came  from  more  reliable  sourcPb 
at  more  stable  prices. 

What  about  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Rather  than  representing  a  .self-serv- 
ing attempt  to  secure  America's  energy 
future  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Project  Independence  has  the  po- 
tential for  seiTing  as  an  historic  first  step 
to  assure  all  nations  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  energy  at  reasonable  prices.  In  this 
regard.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  has  emphasized  this  objective 
in  speaking  of  the  need  for  an  interna- 
tional Project  Interdependence  in  his  re- 
cent address  to  the  World  Energy  Con- 
ference meeting  in  Detroit. 

Considering  that  demand  for  energy  is 
"up"  not  just  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
all  the  industrialized  and  developing  na- 
tions, it  is  conceivable  that  consumption 
might  one  day  exceed  expansion  of  aiail- 
able  energy  supplies.  With  this  in  mind, 
implementation  of  a  detailed  plan  for  na- 
tional energy  conservation  and  expanded 
production  of  domestic  energy  supplies 
would  reduce  America's  dependence  en 
foreign  imports,  leaving  a  greater  share 
of  these  supplies  for  other  nations,  many 
of  which  cannot  reduce  import  levels 
without  severe  economic  hardship  and 
dislocation.  And  there  is  no  question  but 
that  a  constraint  on  the  demand  for 
higher  priced  oil  imports  can  and  will 
have  a  positive  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments  and  the  battle  against  infla- 
tion. 

America's  energy  independence,  then, 
could  be  a  key  factor  in  the  effort  to  ef- 
fectively solve  our  economic  problems  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  that  is  important  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

AMERICA'S  ENERGY  RESOtlRCES  :    CAN   WE  ACHIEVE 
INDEPENDENCE.' 

Tlie  answer  to  this  question  really  de- 
pends on  our  definition  of  "independ- 
ence." 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  it  would 
be  neither  realistic  nor  desirable  to  think 
in  terms  of  an  America  totally  independ- 
ent from  the  re.«t  of  the  world  in  energ>-. 
But  by  developing  and  utilizing  our  vast 
inventory  of  energy  resources,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  can  constrain  future  de- 
mand for  oil  imports. 

Consider  these  two  impoitant  points: 

The  United  States  is  roughly  85  per- 
cent .self-sufficient  in  energ>-.  Tliat  puts 
us  in  a  better  position  tlian  virtually 
any  other  industrialized  nation  except 
Canada  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fioin  a  resource  standpoint,  the  United 
States  is  literally  an  underdeveloped  na- 
tion. For  example,  current  estimates  of 
"proven"  and  "remaining  recoverable " 
reserves  of  crude  oil,  natural  gas.  coal, 
and  shale  oil.  as  prepared  by  the  Energy 
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Subcommittee  of  the  Hoiise  Committee 
on  Science  and  Aitronautjcs  are  as  fol- 
lows: I 

Proved  and  currently  recdterahle  and 
estimated  total remainingrecoverable 

Natural  gas — proved  recoverable  279  tril- 
lion cubic  feet;  estimated  rdcoverable  1.447 
trillion  cubic  feet. 

Crude  oil — proved  recoverable  38.1  billion 
barrels;  etitlmated  recoverable  335  billion 
b.^.rrels. 

Coal — proved  recoverable  1  )7  billion  tons; 
estimated  recoverable  1.433  MlUon  tons. 

Shale  oil — proved  recover!  ble  77  billion 
barrels;  estimated  recoverable  1,068  billion 
barre'.j. 

Add  to  thio  the  "initapitd"  potential 
of  nuclear,  solar,  and  ?eothrrmal  cnerpy, 
and  you  have  a  veritab'e  "stockpile" 
of  potential  energy. 

Even  with  maximum  don  icstic  produc- 
tion efforts,  oil  imports  will  continue  to 
play  a  key  role  for  many  ^ears  to  come 
in  satisfying  our  energy  iemands.  But 
I  tliink  we  can  and  must  liold  down  the 
rate  of  foreign  imports  to  ti  point  where 
the  foreign  oil  we  depend  bn  to  balance 
domestic  demand  with  available  sup- 
plies comes  from  those  sources  which 
prove  to  be  the  most  relialie. 


ENEKGV  INDEPENDENCE :   WHA 
WE    PAY? 


'  FP-ICE  MUST 


There  is  no  question  but  ilhat  the  three 
to  fourfold  increases  in  tlie  cost  of  im- 
ported oil  have  further  farpied  the  fires 
of  inflation  in  America,  and  every  one 
of  us  are  feeling  the  added  'pinch" 
when  we  go  to  the  gas  sfction  or  the 
supermarket  or  pay  our  elictric  bill. 

How  much  higher  v/illj  foreign  oil 
prices  go?  | 

While  it  is  diflBcult  to  ssiy  how  much 
these  costs  will  increase  in  the  future, 
I  strongly  believe  we  are  gomg  to  be  vul- 
nerable not  only  to  substanjtial  price  in- 
creases, but  also  to  the  thitat  of  inter- 
national boycotts  and  othei  imtold  eco- 
nomic problems  until  we  ca^  significant- 
ly reduce  our  dependence  o»  oil  imports. 

And,  in  counting  the  real  cost  of  these 
imports,  we  have  got  to  Inc  ude  the  cost 
of  the  economic  disruption  oaused  By  the 
embargo,  which  FEA  estirndted  at  about 
$20  billion  or  roughly  4  pe  rcent  of  our 
1973  gross  national  produc^.  Though  it 
is  unpleasant  to  think  abo*t.  given  the 
explosive  situation  in  the  iliddle  East, 
a  new  embargo  could  be  im  )osed  at  any 
time,  and  the  cost,  in  teiTis  of  higher 
prices  to  the  American  cons  umer,  would 
again  be  staggering. 

What  about  the  costs  c  f  producing 
more  energy  here  at  home? 

Again,  it  Is  difficult  to  spe  :ulate,  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  monetary  costs  alone 
will  be  well  into  the  billiors  of  dollars. 
One  recent  survey  estima  ed,  for  ex- 
amplp,  that  the  oil  industry  alone  will 
have  to  expend  $1,350  blUiort  by  1985  In 
order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
ev.erg.-. 

But  th?re  are  also  othe  '  concerns — 
principally  environmental  and  social 
fd'.lirs— that  must  be  coniidered.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  get  a^me  idea  of 
tae  3e  concerns  is  to  examii]  s  and  weigh 
th:;  alternatives  that  the  pu  ilic  must  ul- 
timately decide.  Energy  A  Iministrator 
Sawhill  raised  a  numloer  of  these  ques- 
tions at  the  first  Project  I  idependence 


hearing  In  Denver,  when  he  spoke  of 
'The  Energy  Choices  We  Face": 

Should  we  accelerate  surface  mining  of 
coal  or  emphasize  deep  mining? 

How  much  of  our  offshore  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources can  we  develop  without  paying  too 
high  an  environmental  cost? 

How  do  we  approach  the  serious  problems 
of  construction  delays  In  nuclear  power 
plants  that  now  take  8  to  10  years  to  com- 
plete? And  how  do  we  proceed  in  devclopinR 
breeder  reactor  technology?  How  do  w©  In- 
sure their  safety? 

In  achievi  g  ouv  energy  copservAtlon  goals, 
should  we  depo;:d  on  voluntary  programs? 
Or  m.indatory  gori.,  developed  in  Watihlnc- 
t.-n? 

Answfrinc;  the=e  f.r.d  olhcr  riuestions 
related  to  the  development  of  our  energy 
future,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  require  the  par- 
ticipation, cooperation,  and  bfst  extorts 
of  not  only  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
i.-^tration.  but  of  all  Americans. 

In  this  regard,  tlie  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministartion's  hearings  on  Project  Inde- 
pendence are  providinar  an  hi.-^toric  op- 
portunity for  public  participation  in  the 
decisionmaking  proces'^,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  concerned  citizens  will  feel  free 
to  contribute  their  ideas  and  opinions  to 
this  effort. 


UvIPACT  AID 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  tMr.  Hogan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  con- 
.sideration  of  this  supplem.entary  appro- 
priations bill,  I  would  like  to  impress  on 
my  colleagues  the  vital  importance  of 
impact  aid  to  the  schools  of  my  district 
and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  any  amendments 
to  reduce  this  assistance. 

In  Prince  Georges  County,  children  of 
military  personnel  and  other  Federal 
employees  represent  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  public  school  enrollment. 
50,000  out  of  a  total  of  150,000,  in  round 
numbers. 

The  current  level  of  support  provides 
the  Prince  Georges  County  schools  with 
about  $10  million  in  impact  aid,  based 
on  90  percent  of  entitlement  for  the  chil- 
dren of  families  living  on  military  posts 
and  65  percent  of  entitlement  for  chil- 
dren of  other  Federal  employees.  More 
than  $8  million  of  the  total  is  for  the  off- 
post,  category  B  payments. 

Although  the  $10  million  is  less  than 
5'2  percent  of  the  $190-million  Prince 
Gconjes  County  school  budget,  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  30  cents  per  hundred  dol- 
lar on  the  county  property  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  supported 
impact  aid  for  public  schools,  even 
though  the  category  B  payments  have 
been  opposed  by  every  President  since 
Harry  "Truman. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  institute  Federal  payments  to  lo- 
cal jurisdictions  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The 
theory  of  impact  aid  is  to  replace  taxes 
normally  paid  by  business  employers. 
Until  legislation  of  this  type  is  passed, 
impact  aid  is  essential  for  areas  like 
Prince  Georges  County. 

Most  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  H.R. 
16900  will  support  programs  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children. 


Maryland  is  one  of  three  States  re- 
quired by  court  order  to  educate  every 
handicapped  child.  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty spends  $7.2  million  of  State  moneys 
on  education  for  the  handicapped  now. 
Adding  another  $50  million  nationally 
to  the  appropriations  for  the  handi- 
capped, as  has  been  suggested,  would 
mean  only  $1  million  for  Maryland  and. 
of  thi-,  from  10  to  20  percent  for  Prince 
Georges  Courty.  The  $100,000  to  $200,000 
is  small  compared  to  the  more  than  $8 
million  in  categoiT  B  impact  aid. 

The  impact  funds  provided  by  H.R. 
16900  are  essential  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
The  fiscal  year  is  several  months  old. 
Budgets  h2.ve  been  developed,  approved, 
and  finalized.  Tlie  fall  school  terra  is 
underway. 

Lo.sin^  ail  of  the  category  B  impact 
aid  could  cost  a  typical  homeowner  in 
Prince  Georges  County  more  than  $50  in 
additional  property  taxes.  And  there  is 
no  instant  tax  mechanism  for  raising 
money  lo.-t  tiirough  such  a  reduction. 
H.R.  16900  continues  imoact  aid  at  the 
same  level  as  last  year.  Since  costs  are 
up.  this  provides  less  support  in  real 
terms.  Clearly,  the  amount  should  not 
be  reduced. 


LITHUANIAN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  RooNEY»  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  28  and  29.  1074, 
representatives  of  the  more  than  1  mil- 
lion Amrricans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
met  in  Chicago  to  attend  the  Lithuanian 
American  Congress.  This  congress  is  as- 
sembled once  every  5  years  by  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council,  an  organi- 
zation founded  in  1940  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  Lithuania's  culture  alive  and 
of  seeking  to  restore  its  independence. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve 
on  the  honorary  committee  for  the 
Eighth  Lithuanian  American  Congress, 
and  in  that  capacity  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  a  great  deal  about  the 
hopes  of  these  people  for  freedom  in 
their  native  land. 

When  the  Baltic  States  were  forcibly 
annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940.  a 
22-year  period  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy came  to  a  tragic  end.  Established 
as  an  independent  nation  In  1918.  after 
over  a  century  of  Russian  domination, 
Lithuania's  independence  seemed  virtu- 
ally assured  by  the  signing  of  a  peace 
treaty  with  Russia  in  1920,  in  which 
Lithuania  was  officially  recognized  as  an 
independent  state  and  Russia  pledged 
that  it  would  forever  renoimce  all  rights 
of  sovereignty. 

The  freedom  of  self-determination  has 
been  denied  the  Lithuanians  since  1940. 
however,  when  they  became  only  one  of 
a  number  of  unwilling  countries  absorbed 
into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. Lithuanians  have  been  under 
intense  pressure  for  over  30  years  to 
abandon  their  language,  religion,  and 
culture.  They  persist  in  having  a  vision 
for  the  future,  nevertheless,  when  they 
regain  their  national  identity  and  their 
personal  liberties. 
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Only  when  we  come  face  to  face  with 
those  who  have  lost  their  personal  and 
national  freedoms  can  we  fully  under- 
stand how  very  precious  are  our  own 
liberties  and  how  much  we  sometimes 
take  them  for  granted. 


CAPITAL  MARKETS  ADVISORY  CO?.T- 
MITTEE  ACT  OP   1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tciripotc.  U;.cl.ci-  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  '^'!ooR'l^.^'.•l) 
is  recognized  for  5  minute. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Penn.sylv?ni!i.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  for  my- 
self and  the  gentleman  fi-om  Ne.v  Jersey 
(Mr.  WiDNALL)  the  Capital  Markets  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  of  1974.  The  bill 
establishes  a  broad  based  Capital  Mar- 
kets Advisory  Committee,  chaired  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to  assi.«t 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  in 
a  voluntary  credit  allocation  program. 

The  recent  economic  summits  have 
produced  almost  unanimous  agi-eement 
tliat  restrictive  monetai-y  policies  have 
begun  to  impose  excessive  costs  on  the 
economy  in  general  and  even  greater 
costs  on  specific  sectors  of  the  economy. 
This  recognition  has  led  to  strong  calls 
for  a  slight  loosening  of  monetary  policy 
with  many  delegates  suggesting  that  this 
easing  of  money  be  accompanied  by  a 
program  of  voluntar>'  credit  restraint. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  implement  such  a  program  of 
voluntaiy  credit  allocation. 

Restrictive  monetary  policies  inevit- 
ably impose  unjustified  burdens  on  cer- 
tain sectors  of  the  economy.  Other  sec- 
tors, while  still  able  to  obtain  credit,  find 
increasing  competition  in  the  capital 
markets  from  speculative  and  inventory 
borrowing  driving  up  interest  rates.  We 
could  avoid  some  of  these  costs  associated 
with  tight  monetary  policies  by  channel- 
ing credit  toward  two  general  uses: 

First,  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
which  make  the  greatest  contribution  to 
fighting  inflation  by  increasing  supplies. 

Second,  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
providing  essential  social  services  which 
are  unable  to  compete  in  the  credit  mar- 
kets as  they  cannot  adequately  pass 
through  unreasonable  interest  rates. 

In  this  difficult  economic  period  it  is 
essential  that  the  financial  resources  of 
the  country  be  devoted  to  essential  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs  such  as  housing, 
food,  energy  conservation,  transporta- 
tion and  expansion  of  plant  capacity  de- 
signed to  increase  supplies  and  reduce 
inflationary  pressmes.  Unfortunately, 
bon-owers  attempting  to  meet  these 
essential  needs  are  often  squeezed  out  of 
the  credit  markets  by  higher  return  but 
less  essential  Investments. 

For  instance,  the  housing  industry  is 
presently  in  a  state  of  depression.  Hous- 
ing starts  in  August  declined  to  an  an- 
nual rate  of  1.1  million,  down  55  percent 
from  January  of  1973.  Unemployment  in 
the  construction  industry  has  now 
climbed  to  an  unacceptable  11.1  per- 
cent. Mortgages  are  essentially  unavail- 
able and  when  they  are,  families  must 
often  pay  10  percent  with  downpay- 
ments  as  high  as  40  percent.  Despite 


these  devastating  problems,  the  home 
construction  and  financing  sector  of  the 
economy  continues  to  be  starved  for 
credit. 

Similarly,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  public  utilities  have  already 
been  forced  to  delay  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  essential  capital  facilities  due 
to  high  interest  rates  and  the  unavail- 
ability of  credit  for  their  needs. 

In  addition,  many  ba.sic  indu.stries 
which  are  operating  at  or  near  capacity, 
despite  the  recession,  are  still  experi- 
encing difficulty  in  financing  the  expan- 
sion of  productive  capacity.  Steel,  paper, 
and  chemicals  have  all  been  operating 
full  tilt  with  no  .sign  cf  relief  in  demand. 

Finally,  our  national  effort  to  conserve 
energy  and  material  resources  will  re- 
quire major  investments  in  new  capital 
facilities.  Mass  tran.sportation  and  more 
energy  and  material-efficient  productive 
methods  will  require  si^jnificant  amounts 
of  new  capital.  The  urgency  of  the  en- 
ergy situation  was  underscored  at  the 
economic  summits  last  week.  Clearly  we 
must  begin  to  commit  our  limited  finan- 
cial resources  to  the.se  essential  invest- 
ments. 

Unfortunately,  in  time.?  of  rcsU-iciive 
monetary  policy  the  mprket  mechanism 
imposes  unfair  burdens  on  certain  .sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  During  these  pe- 
riods, we  must  assist  the  market  by 
channeling  money  toward  its  most  pro- 
ductive uses.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
allow  essential  sectoi*s  of  the  economy  to 
languish  during  protracted  periods  of 
tight  money. 

In  addition  to  channeling  credit  tov.'ard 
moi'e  productive  uses,  a  voluntary  credit 
restraint  program  could  reduce  the  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates  paid  on  loans  for 
essential  purposes.  Since  loans  for  cer- 
tain .speculative  purposes.  exces.sive  in- 
ventory accumulation  and  other  nones- 
sential purposes  would  be  discouraged, 
more  money  would  be  availi^ble  for  loai.s 
for  priority  purposes. 

The  idea  of  institutinr:  a  voliuitary 
program  of  selective  credit  extension  is 
certainly  not  new.  During  tlie  Korean 
war  the  Voluntary  Credit  Restraint  Com- 
mittee advised  financial  institutions  to 
lend  money  for  productive  and  essential 
uses.  A  similar  program  existed  during 
the  1965  credit  crunch.  Recently,  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  has  taken  a 
first  step  toward  such  a  program  by  es- 
tablishing vague  criteria  for  bank  lend- 
ing policy.  The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  endorsed  the 
Fedeial  Advisory  Council's  position  by 
stating : 

The  Boni-d  regard^  restraint  in  lendinjr 
policies  as  e.ssential  to  the  national  eiiori 
to  control  inflation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  AdvLsory 
Council  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
have  not  gone  far  enough. 

The  recent  economic  summits  have 
demonstrated  the  need  for  greater  par- 
ticipation by  labor,  consumer,  and  busi- 
ness interests  in  our  economic  policy.  Re- 
cent acts  by  the  President  have  re- 
sponded to  this  need.  However,  control 
of  monetary  policy  still  rests  entirely 
within  the  financial  community.  The 
Federal  Advisory  Council,  a  group  of  12 
distinguished  bankers,  should  not  have 


the  la.st  word  in  credit  policy.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  would  make  monetai-y 
and  credit  policy  more  broad  based  by 
encouraging  the  participation  of  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  business,  agriculture, 
consumers,  and  State  and  local  govem- 
ments. 

In  addition,  the  Capital  Markets  Ad- 
visory Committee  woula  attempt  to  in- 
fluence extensions  of  credit  by  all  por- 
tions of  the  capital  markets,  not  just 
loans  by  member  banks.  Insurance  com- 
panies, securities  dealers,  bond  under- 
writers, and  banks  would  all  be  advised 
to  channel  their  funds  toward  produc- 
i've  and  essential  investments. 

Piually.  the  Capital  Markets  Advisory 
Committee,  through  the  use  of  public 
hcarinc:s,  could  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  the  volun'.aiy  credit  restrairr, 
program  and  tlius  make  suggestions  for 
ils  iu.provemeiit. 

The  Capital  Markets  Advisory  Com- 
mittee will  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  banking  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, as  veil  as  representatives  of 
consumer.  labor,  business,  agricultural 
interests,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  committee  will  develop 
criteria  for  advising  financial  institu- 
tions as  to  which  demands  on  the  credit 
markets  merit  priority  consideration. 
Tlie  committee  also  may  establish 
regional  committees,  convene  public 
hearings  or  utilize  any  other  appro- 
priate means  to  develop  lending  criteria 
and  monitor  their  effectiveness. 

Five  types  of  loans  are  identified  fc-r 
priority  consideration  in  the  bill: 

First,  loans  for  the  construction  or 
expansion  of  plant  and  equipment  in 
basic  industries  where  productive  capac- 
ity is  insufficient; 

Second,  loans  for  the  construction  or 
expansion  of  plant  and  equipment  to  im- 
prove energy  and  materials  conserva- 
tion; 

Third,  loans  for  the  production,  proc- 
essing, and  orderly  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  products; 

Fomth.  loans  for  housing  construction 
and  financing;  and 

Fifth,  loans  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  committee  will  be  terminated  by 
December  31, 1976. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill  so  that  we  may  begin  to  channel 
our  .scarce  financial  resources  toward 
productive  and  essential  investments. 


TENNESSEE  SCHOOLS  NEED  NDEA 
III  MATCHING  FUNDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  iMr.  Fulton  >  is 
lecognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  successful  Federal  education  pro- 
grams in  Tennessee  has  been  title  III. 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  the  pro- 
gram wluch  helps  our  schools  to  improve 
theu-  science,  library,  and  classroom  in- 
struction by  use  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  instructional  equipment  and 
materials.  Over  the  years,  our  school 
districts  have  repeatedly  approved  the 
expenditure  of  their  own  funds  to  at- 
tract the  Federal  matching  dollars  under 
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NDEA  m,  and  in  this 
have  stretched  their 
twice  as  far.  In  return, 
of  our  country  can  see  sonie 
school  successes  as  a  resui 
III  investment. 

It  is  therefore  with  som  ; 
I  note  the  heavy  cut  in 
posed  in  H.R.  16900,  the 
propriations  bill  for  fiscal 
cut  recommended  by  the 
priations  Committee  is  $1 
than  the  President's  budg^ 
of  last  year's  appropriat 
percent  of  the  amount  all 
as  recently  as  fiscal  year 
precipitous  downward 
serve  to  undermine  the 
program  is  achieving  in 

Over  the  years,  we  haije 
changes  in  the  way  NDEA 
used  in  local  schools.  NDE  \ 
successfully  to  each  changp 
designed  to  serve  tlie 
terials  needs  of  whatever 
local  priority.  Schools  whidh 
ing  a  major  right  to  rea^ 
rely  on  NDEA  III  to 
equipment.  Tliis  fact  is 
ported  in  Office  of  Education 
reading  projects.  Schools  i 
career  education  program 
NDEA  III  to  provide  tlie 
materials  needed  to  bring 
periences     right     into 
through    films,    filmstrip? 
educational  records,  video 
lated  material. 

In  Tennessee  today,  the 
trend  toward  individualization 
ticn,  making  it  possible  for 
to  use  highly  developed 
vices  and  programs  to  lean  i 
own  rate  of  speed  in  the 
adapted  to  that  person's 
method  frees  the  teacher 
work  with  each  student  as 
to  provide  the  personal  and 
attention  that  our  childrer 
the  most.  These  new 
around  the  skills  of  our 
teachers.   However,   to  eqilip 
school  for  the  new  teachirg 
expensive — far  too  e.xpen^v 
schools  to  tackle  alone 
help   and   they   are   very 
NDEA  III  is  available  to 
help. 

A  few  months  ago,  the 
ment  of  Public  Instruction 
boring  State  of  North  Carolina 
a  nationwide  survey  to 
need  if  any  for  NDEA  in 
To  tlieir  surprise,  they 
local  schools  need  and  a 
match  $124.6  million  in  fisfal 
over  four  times  the  fi.scal 
propriation. 

Tennessee  is  one  of  the 
according  to  this  North 
Tennessee  r 

Received  In  fi.scal  year  1974  $601,44'; 
Needs  In  fiscal  year  1975,  $4 ,600,000. 
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concern  that 
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sui  plemental  ap- 
pear 1975.  The 
House  Appro- 
5  million  less 
almost  half 
and  only  30 
tates  received 
1973.  Such  a 
spiral   can   only 
i  uccesses  this 
schools, 
seen  many 
in  funds  are 
III  adapted 
because  it  is 
and  ma- 
s  the  current 
are  launch- 
project  can 
the  reading 
Irequently  re- 
reports  on 
it^reaslng  their 
can  rely  on 
e  luipment  and 
far-away  ex- 
classroom 
audiotapes, 
ape,  and  re- 
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Yet,  despite  this  need,  we 
recommendation  of  H.R 
provide  Tennessee  with  $33 
almost  half  of  what  we 
Obviously,  the  Congress  is 
tion  to  fully  fund  the  entin  i 
needed   by   Tennessee   plus 
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needed  by  all  other  States,  as  much  as 
we  would  like  to.  But,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  wise  national  policy  to  retreat  from 
the  need  at  the  rate  proposed  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

President  Ford's  budget  request,  sub- 
mitted after  Congress  had  completed 
action  on,  and  the  President  had  signed, 
H.R.  69— Public  Law  93-360— calls  for 
$28.5  million  in  NDEA  III  matching 
money  for  fiscal  year  1975.  This  is  a  rea- 
sonable request  which,  I  believe,  should 
be  honored  by  the  Congress.  As  we  all 
know,  for  6  years,  former  President  Nixon 
recommended  zero  for  this  program,  and 
each  year,  the  Congress  had  to  restore 
the  program  to  reasonable  levels.  Now 
this  year,  after  President  Ford  recognized 
the  program's  merits  and  asked  Congress 
to  fund  it  as  part  of  a  very  modest  Fed- 
eral budget,  H.R.  16900  slices  it  in  two. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  message  to  send 
back  to  our  States  and  districts:  "Despite 
the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  State-level 
program  in  the  country  to  fund  the  need 
for  proper  classroom  and  library  equip- 
ment and  materials,  NDEA  III  is  to  be 
reduced  by  half  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row." 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
American  people  want  for  a  minute  to 
make  education  the  victim  of  inflation. 
The  schools  have  rising  costs  and  the 
Nation  has  a  rcsjwnslbility  to  see  that  our 
investment  goes  for  quality  education. 

'Inhere  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Impor- 
tant education  programs.  Most  serve  my 
district.  Few  can  match  the  success  we 
have  had  with  NDEA  HI.  Therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  we  should  not  turn  our  backs 
on  success.  Congress  can  and  should  re- 
store NDEA  III  to  the  $28.5  million  level 
which  President  Ford's  budget  request.'?. 


\  ANIK  AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSE 
REFORM  PROPOSAIS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
PK-vious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  con- 
sideration of  tlie  House  reform  legisla- 
tion. ^  intend  to  offer  two  amendments 
to  either  Hoi^se  Resolution  988  or  Its  sub- 
stitute. The  first  amendment  will  provide 
that  the  membership  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  shall  be  expanded  to 
at  least  35  Members. 

The  puniose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
in  rease  the  degree  of  House  participa- 
tion in  the  deliberations  of  this  import- 
ant committee.  For  too  long,  vital  issues 
of  tax.  trade,  social  security,  and  health 
insurance  have  been  the  exclusive  prov- 
ince of  one  of  the  smallest  committees. 
Tl;e  growing  significance  of  these  issues 
demands  tliat  we  take  positive  action  to 
in.sure  the  fullest  po.ssible  parLicipation 
of  the  House  membership.  I  al.so  expect  to 
support  amendments  to  require  all  com- 
mittees over  15  members  in  size  to  es- 
tablish subcommittees.  The  creation  of 
suljcommittees  will  be  an  important  ad- 
dition to  Ways  and  Means  capabilities. 

My  second  amendment  endeavors  to 
open  the  deliberations  of  conference 
committees  to  the  membership  of  the 
relevant  standing  committee.  Under  this 
proposal,  the  Speaker  is  directed  to  ap- 
point as  ex  officio  members  of  any  con- 


ference committee,  the  full  membership 
of  the  standing  committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  matter  being  con- 
sidered. This  amendment  will  permit  a 
larger,  more  representative  group  of 
members  to  observe  the  conference  com- 
mittee process.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  insure  that  the  same 
degree  of  openness,  fairness,  and  integ- 
rity characterizes  conference  commit- 
tees as  we  have  been  so  careful  to  insure 
in  other  facets  of  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Specfker,  I  submit  to  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  two  amendments  I  intend 
to  offer: 

Mr.  VANii:  oiTered  the  following  amend- 
ment to  Hour*  ReEoliition  938. 

On  pftse  39,  delete  lines  1  through  3  and 
m.sert  the  following  new  subparagraph:  "(2) 
(A)  No  standing  committee  (except  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
en  Wf.ys  and  Means)  shall  have  more  than 
thirty-five  members.  The  Committee  on 
Way.s  and  Means  shall  consist  of  at  least 
thirty -five  members." 

Mr.  Vanik  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment to  Hou.se  Resolution  988: 

On  page  40,  after  line  10.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph:  "(f)  The  Speaker 
.shall  appoint  as  ex  officio  members  of  every 
conference  committee  the  members  of  each 
standing  committee  which,  as  determined  by 
clause  6  of  Rule  X,  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
matters  being  considered  by  such  conference 
committee." 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  REC- 
ORDS AND  PAPERS  OF  PRESI- 
DENTS AND  VICE  PRESIDENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Seiberlinc)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINC.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  "agreement"  involving  the  so- 
called  Nixon  tapes  and  papers  certainly 
underscores  the  need  for  permanent  leg- 
islation to  terminate  the  practice  under 
which  former  Presidents  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents assume  personal  ownership  and 
custody  of  the  papers  used  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  (H.R.  16954)  to  stop 
this  custom,  which  Congress  has  never 
approved  and  which  may  in  fact  be  il- 
legal. The  text  of  my  bill  follows  these 
remarks. 

Although  he  has  resigned  in  disgrace 
and  has  accepted  a  Presidential  pardon, 
Mr.  Nixon  now  asserts  the  position  that 
he  has  the  right  to  destroy  the  documen- 
tary history  of  his  adminstration.  I,  for 
one,  would  be  interested  In  reading  his 
version  of  the  events  of  his  administra- 
tion, but  I  am  shocked  by  the  possibility 
that  Mr.  Nixon  will  destroy  significant 
historical  materials  that  might  paint  his 
administration  in  a  different  light  from 
the  one  he  would  prefer. 

The  Nixon-Ford  agreement  includes 
no  binding  promise  that  the  Nixon  pa- 
pers will  ever  be  given  to  the  United 
States.  Instead,  the  agreement  states 
that^ 

It  Is  President  Nixon's  desire  to  donate 
to  the  United  States,  at  a  future  date,  a  sub- 
stantial porlion  of  my  Presidential  materials 
which  pre  of  historic  vnlue  to  our  Country 
I  emphasis  added  I . 

Nor  does  the  agreement  include  a 
promise  that  the  Nixon  tapes  will  ever 
become  available  to  the  public.  Instead, 
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the  agreement  provides  that  President 
Nixon  will  donate  the  tapes  to  the  United 
States,  effective  September  1,  1979,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  restrictions: 

First.  All  the  tapes  are  to  be  destroyed 
upon  President  Nixon's  death  or  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1984,  whichever  occurs  first; 

Second.  All  the  tapes  specified  by 
President  Nixon  are  to  be  destroyed  prior 
to  September  1,  1984;  and,  most  incred- 
ibly, 

Third.  No  one — including  GSA  per- 
sonnel— may  listen  to  or  copy  any  tape 
without  President  Nixon's  permission. 

If  the  agreement  is  allowed  to  stand, 
the  American  public  will  receive  only 
what  President  Nixon  is  willing  to  mak^ 
public.  President  Nixon  reserves  the  right 
to  suppress  important  records  without 
any  Justification,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment. Judging  by  past  performance,  can 
anyone  doubt  that  President  Nixon  will 
be  extremely  selective  about  the  mate- 
rials he  gives  to  the  United  States  or  per- 
mits to  be  made  public.  We  can  expect 
to  see  a  grossly  distorted  picture  of  the 
Nixon  Presidency. 

Most  of  the  papers  of  other  former 
Presidents  belong  to  the  United  States, 
either  through  gifts  of  the  Presidents  or 
their  families  or  through  purchase  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
these  other  Presidential  papers  were,  in 
many  cases,  reviewed  so  that  they  re- 
flected most  favorably  on  the  various 
administrations.  In  this  regard,  the  in- 
tention of  President  Nixon  may  not  be 
new.  Permitting  such  a  practice,  none- 
theless, is  unjustifiable.  That  is  why  my 
bill  addresses  the  Issue  of  the  papers  of 
future  Presidents,  in  addition  to  those 
of  President  Nixon.  Unless  we  enact  leg- 
islation to  establish  clearly  the  govern- 
ment's right  to  presidential  records  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers  and  prepared  as 
part  of  the  official  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent, we  run  the  risk  of  similar  abuses 
on  the  part  of  future  Presidents. 

President  Ford's  authorization  of  the 
Nixon  agreement  followed  his  receipt  of 
the  legal  opinion  of  the  Attorney,  who 
concluded  that  Presidential  tapes  and 
papers  are  the  personal  property  of  for- 
mer Presidents.  This  opinion  which  cited 
no  legal  authorities,  was  based  almost 
on  the  fact  that  past  Presidents  have 
claimed  personal  ownership  without  con- 
gressional reaction. 

Despite  the  historical  practice  and  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion,  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  whether  the  courts 
would  declare  that  the  papers  and  rec- 
ords belong  to  the  former  occupant  of 
the  White  House  rather  than  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. I,  for  one,  believe  that  Presi- 
dential papers  belong  to  the  Government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  because 
such  papers  are  concerned  with  public 
business  and  are  produced  entirely  at 
public  expense.  The  actual  paper  belongs 
to  the  Government,  as  do  the  typewriters 
or  pens  that  are  used.  The  people  that 
are  composing  and  preparing  and  typ- 
ing the  documents  are  Government  em- 
ployees, working  on  Government  busi- 
ness on  Government  time.  I  really  can 
not  imagine  how  any  President  can  rea- 
sonably argue  he  personally  owns  such 
records,  even  if  he  gives  great  weight  to 
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historical  precedent.  Following  these  re- 
marks is  an  article  by  Prof.  Arthur  S. 
Miller,  who  also  takes  issue  with  the  no- 
tion that  Presidents  own  the  papers  pre- 
pared during  their  administrations. 

Under  article  IV,  section  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  Congress  which  has  the 
power  to  dispose  of  Federal  property. 
With  that  power  goes  the  power  to  pre- 
serve Federal  property.  If  the  courts 
should  hold  that  Presidential  papers  are 
the  personal  property  of  the  Presidents, 
Congress  has  the  power  to  declare  the 
papers  to  be  Federal  property  subject  to 
the  payment  of  just  compensation,  and 
my  bin  so  provides. 

The  public  interest  cries  out  for  the 
preservation  of  Presidential  and  Vice 
Presidential  records.  The  public  deserves 
an  historically  accurate  record  of  each 
Presidency,  untainted  by  each  Presi- 
dent's self-serving  censorship.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  learned  that  Presidential 
papers  may  well  be  of  considerable  evi- 
dentiary significance.  Congress  can  and 
should  require  the  preservation  of  all 
records  and  documents  prepared  for  our 
Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents,  provided 
the  papers  have  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  raise  a  presumption  of  im- 
portance. My  bill  expressly  permits  a 
President  or  Vice  President  a  period 
within  which  he  can  destroy  notes, 
drafts,  or  any  other  papers  of  mere  tem- 
porary value  or  significance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings marked  the  first  leg  on  the  long 
road  to  restoring  the  Presidency's  ac- 
countability to  the  public.  We  can  con- 
tinue along  that  road  by  declaring  that 
it  is  national  policy  to  preserve  the 
papei-s  and  records  of  our  former  Presi- 
dents and  Vice  Presidents  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  We  must  not  allow  Presi- 
dent Nixon  or  other  Presidents  to  de- 
stroy public  documents  in  order  to  falsely 
color  the  liistory  of  their  administra- 
tions. 

H.R.  16954 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmi^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Records 
Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  44,  Unlt«d  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  39— PUBLIC  RECORDS  ,OF  PRESI- 
DENT AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
"Sec. 

"3901.  Definitions. 
"3902.  Retention  of  public  records. 
"3903.  Transmls.slon  of  pu'jllc  records. 
"3904.  Preservation  of  public  records. 
"§  3901.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services; 

"(2)  the  term  "National  Archives'  means 
the  National  Archives  of  the  United  States; 

"(3)  the  term  'President  or  Vice  President' 
means  the  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States; 

"(4)  the  term  'Presidential  archival  de- 
pository" has  the  meaning  given  that  term 
m  section  2101  of  this  title;  and 

'"(5)  the  term  'public  record'  means  his- 
torical materials  (as  defined  lu  section  2101 
of  this  title),  logs,  journals,  letters,  memo- 
randa, drawings,  graphs,  charts,  reproduc- 
tions, recorded  communications,  transcripts, 
printouts,  data  compilations,  and  other  rec- 
ords which  are  received,  held,  prepared,  or 


originated  by  or  for  any  Individual  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  not  trans- 
ferred by  him  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  during  the  period  of  his  holding  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President. 
"S  3902.  Retention  of  public  records 

"(a)  Every  public  record  Is  the  property  of 
the  United  States  and,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  it  shall  be  retained  fc*  trans- 
mission and  preservation  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 3903  and  3904  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
the  President  or  Vice  President  may  destroy 
or  cause  to  oe  destroyed  any  public  record  In 
his  custody  within  30  days  after  he  prepares 
or  receives  It,  if  such  record  was  received, 
held,  prepared,  or  originated  by  or  for  him. 
"5  3903.  Transmission  of  public  record* 

"After  an  individual  ceases  to  hold  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  custody  of  the  exist- 
ing public  records  received,  held,  prepared, 
or  originated  during  the  period  when  such 
individual  held  office,  except  that  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  office  held  by  the  Individual 
shall  retain  temporary  custody  of  such  rec- 
ords as  the  successor  certifies  to  be  necessary 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
53904.  Preservation  of  public  records 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  deposit  In 
the  National  Archives  the  piibllc  records  ob- 
tained under  section  3903  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Admlnlstratcr  may  transfer  any 
public  record  obtained  under  section  3903 
of  thl.'?  title  to  any  Presidential  archival  de- 
pository. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  President  or  Vice  President  may 
impose  restrictions  on  public  access  to  any 
public  record  obtained  from  him  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  section  3903  of  this  title 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  5  years  from 
the  dfite  on  which  the  President  or  Vice 
President,  as  the  case  may  be,  ceases  to  hold 
such  office. 

"(2)  Any  restriction  Imposed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  be  effective  to  deny  ac- 
cess to  any  public  record  pursuant  to  any 
legally  authorized  demand  or  order  of  any 
c.-urt  or  any  duly  constituted  body  of  Con- 
gress. 

"'(d)  Any  former  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  have  access  to  any  public  record 
Obtained  from  him  under  section  3903  of 
this  title,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  make,  re- 
tain, and  use  copies  of  such  records. 

"'(e)  Sections  2105,  2106,  2110,  2112,  and 
2113  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  any  records 
deposited  In  the  National  Archives  under 
subsection    (a)." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  bv  adding 
at   the   end   thereof   the   following:" 

"39.  Public  records  of  President  and  Vice 
President . .  .  3901". 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  apply  to  public  recbrds 
received,  held,  prepared,  or  originated  on  or 
after  January  20,  1969. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  any  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
United  States,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  obtain  or  retain,  as  the  case 
may  be,  ciLstcdy  of  all  existing  public  records 
received,  held,  prepared,  or  originated  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  January  20,  1969 
and  endUig  on  August  9,  1974. 

(c)  If  a  Federal  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction decides  that  the  provisions  of  thi.s 
Act  deprive  any  individual  of  private  prop- 
erty without  Just  compensation,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  is  authorized 
to  pay  the  compensation  which  such  court 
adjudges  just. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'•public  record"  has  the  same  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  3901  of  title  44,  United 
States  Cods,  as  added  by  section  2  of  this 
Act. 
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Who  Owns  the  Nixcm  Tapes  and 
Papehs? 1  ' 

(By  Arthur  S.  Miller) 
The  question  of  who  owns  documents  ac- 
cumulated in  the  White  JHouse  during  a 
President's  tenure  has  bien  thrown  Into 
sliarp  controversy  by  the  lagreement"  con- 
cluded between  Richard  Nixon  an.l  General 
Services  Administrator  ArtMiir  Sampson.  Two 
days  before  President  Fori  pardoned  him, 
Mr.  Nixon  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sampson  indi- 
cating that  he  desired  "t0  donate  to  the 
United  States,  at  a  future  djite.  a  sub.stnntlnl 
portion  of  my  Presidential 
In  the  letter  Mr.  Nixon 
materials.  Including  tape 
his:  "I  retain  all  legal  and 
the  Materials,  Including  alliiiterary  property 
rights."  Mr.  Sampson  agreedjto  the  entire  let- 
ter on  Sept.  7.  ceding  to  Ni  ton  the  power  to 
destroy  the  tapes  after  Sept  1.  1979.  The  let- 
ter purports  to  be  a  legal  ilocument,  "which 
binds  both  Mr.  Nixon  ard  Mr.  Sampson 
(speaking  for  the  governmei  t) . 

Presumably.  Mr.  Sampson!  relied  on  an  At- 
torney General's  opinion  shit  lo  President 
Ford  on  Sept.  6,  in  which  Wlliam  Saxbe  con- 
cluded Mr.  Nixon  was  the  o,^'ner  of  the  "pa- 
pers and  other  historical  naterials  retained 
by  the  White  House  omce"  i  luring  the  Nixon 
administration.  As  is  the  <  ustom  with  the 
"Presidents  lawyers'  lawyer."  Mr.  Saxbe 
found  that  a  practice  traceable  to  George 
Washujgton  meant  that  the  materials  are 
"the  property  of  former  President  Nixon." 

That  conclu.sion  seems  mare  llie  result  of 
reaching  a  detlred  decision  han  of  a  process 
of  reasoning  that  could  get  by  any  mlddUi.g 
competent  law  student.  Tl  lere  are  no  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  on  t  lis  point.  Nor  Is 
there  any  statute  that  expiessly  states  that 
Presidents  have  legal  title  to  Wlilte  House 
documents.  Mr.  Saxbe  reiit  d  on  the  Presi- 
dential Libraries  Act  of  19  i5  as  a  congres- 
sional "acknowledgement"  >f  ownership  by 
Presidents.  But  Congress  did  not  sa.v"  so;  nor 
did  it  define  what  "pres  dential  papers" 
are.  'Ihe  question  of  title  to  White  House 
documents  has  never  bee  i  examined  by 
Congress. 

One  federal  court  decUiiot  of  modern  vin- 
tage {Nichols  V.  United  Si  it  ex.  decided  by 
the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  appeals  in  1972) 
holds  that  President  Kennedy's  executor 
could  validly  restrict  acces; .  to  X-rays  and 
other  materials  of  the  War -en  Commission, 
even  though  the  materials  were  not  owned 
by  the  Kennedy  family.  Tliat  ca-.e,  not  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Saxbe.  does  not  recognize  a 
property  interest  of  Presidents  in  White 
House  materials.  It  thus  colild  not  be  used 
to  justify  the  Saxbe  conclusl  )n. 

A  proper  analysis  should  beghi  vitli  the 
Nixou-Sampson  "agreementi"  itself.  While 
Mr.  .Sampson  had  statutory  fiuthority  lo  ac- 
cept "papers  and  other  historical  maierials" 
of  a  former  President,  nowAere  is  ho  given 
authority  to  agree  to  thilr  destruction. 
Rather.  44  U.S.  Code  Sec.  2l48  .'States  in  port 
that  the  GSA  adminlstratorj  "in  negotiating 
for  the  deposit  of  presidentldl  historical  ma- 
terials, shall  take  steps  to  .sei  i 
ernment,  as  far  as  possible,  t  lie  right  to  have 
continuous  and  permanent  [  ossession  of  the 
materials.'' 

The  agreement  about  de-stKiction  thus  is  a 
legal  nullity,  for  any  publ  c  administrator 
has  only  the  authority  delei  ated  to  him  by 
Congress.  The  extent  of  Mr.  $ampson's  power 


was  to  agree  to  restrictions 
of  presidential  materials.  '• 
mean    destruction.    Anythini : 
yond  the  statutory  language 
lance,   ultra  vires — and   tha 


or  not  Mr.  Nixon  has  title  1  o  the  materials. 


Despite   the  Saxbe  opinio 
of  legal  title  for  Mr.  Nixon  i.= 


an  open  question.  Under   tl  e  Constitution 


Contrress    has    express    powe 


needful  rules  and  regulation  i  respecting  the 


as  to  the  "use" 
e"  can  hardly 
that    goes   be- 

is,  in  legal  par- 
is  .so  whether 


the  question 
still  very  much 


to   "make   all 


. .  .  property  belonghig  to  the  United  States." 
The  materials — flies,  papers,  tapes,  etc. — were 
produced  by  public  money  on  public  prop- 
erty by  people  paid  with  public  funds  and 
now  rest  In  publicly  owned  flies.  To  rely,  as 
did  the  Attorney  General,  on  past  practice 
to  Justify  ownership  by  Rijchard  Nixon  is  to 
put  forth  an  untenable   theory  of  law. 

Under  that  theory,  whatever  occurs  for  a 
period  of  time  becomes  part  of  American 
law  simply  by  custom  and  usage.  But  can 
that  be  so,  particularly  with  respect  to  pres- 
idential pov.-ers?  The  answer  must  be  nega- 
tive if  one  exam^ines  some  analogous  clahns 
by  Presidents  about  other  powers.  Several 
may  be  mentioned. 

President  Nixon,  both  personally  and 
through  his  nUnlons  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, maintauied  in  1973  that  he  had  an 
unrestricted  power  to  "impound"  appropri- 
ated funds.  Other  than  some  flimsy  statutory 
arguments,  which  do  not  hold  up  under 
scrutiny,  the  principal  basis  for  the  claim 
was  past  practice — said  to  go  bock  to  Presi- 
dent Jefferson.  Federal  judges  disagree:  Of 
the  more  than  three  dozen  judicial  opinions 
in  Impoundment  cases  in  the  last  two  years, 
the  vast  majority  emphatically  rejected  the 
broad  claim  of  presidential  power. 

Presidents  since  at  least  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration have  engaged  in  wiretapping — 
with  Nixon  as.serting  an  "inherent"  pKJWcr  to 
do  so  without  prior  Judicial  approval.  That 
claim  wi\s  repudiated  8-0  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1972. 

In  like  manner.  extraAagant  claims  about 
executive  privilege  have  been  made,  again 
by  Mr.  Nixon  or  his  coliort.s  and  ag.iln  based 
on  a  reading  of  history.  Tlie  Supreme  Court 
knocked  back  that  claim  of  "absolute  power" 
unanimously  in  July  of  this  year. 

Both  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  as- 
serted compleie  power  to  commit  American 
troops  to  combat,  under  the  "commander-in- 
chief  "  clause  of  the  Con.'stitutlon.  Although 
the  Supreme  Court  has  consistently  ducked 
that  question,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
past  practice  would  be  rigidly  examined  and 
probably  even  rejected,  should  the  Coiirt 
ever  rule  on  the  merits. 

In  1952,  President  Truman  seized  the  iia- 
lion'.i  steel  mJUs  during  a  strike.  Among 
other  arguments  to  justify  the  seizure,  gov- 
ernment lawyers  cited  a  series  of  other  sei- 
zures, including  one  in  1941  upheld  by  then 
Attorney  General  Robert  Jackson.  Jack.sor.. 
as  A.ssoclate  Justice,  saw  the  matter  differ- 
ently 11  years  later  saying:  "I  do  not  regard 
It  (1941  seizure!  as  a  precedent  for  this,  but 
even  if  I  did  /  fhoiild  not  bind  present  jti- 
dicial  juagincnl  leitli  earlier  purlisan  adio- 
cacy."   (Italics  added.) 

That,  if  nothing  else,  should  puj  an  ef- 
fective quietu.'i  on  the  Saxbe  opinion.  Oov- 
ernment  lawyers,  it  should  be  remembered 
are  legal  apparatchiks — paid  to  take  orders 
As  President  Andrew  Jack.son  reportedly  said 
when  faced  with  an  Attorney  General  who 
had  doubts  about  Jackson's  actions  concern- 
ing deposits  of  U.S.  funds:  "Sir,  you  must 
find  a  law  authorizing  the  act  or  I  will  ap- 
point an  Attorney  General  who  will."  Or.  a.s 
Senator  Sam  Ervin  often  reminded  executive 
branch  lawyers,  "We  have  had  thievery  and 
homicide  for  thousands  of  years,  but  that 
does  not  make  murder  meritorious  nor  lar- 
ceny legal." 

The  Saxbe  opinion  and  the  Nixon-Samp- 
son "agreement"  as  to  ownership  are  at  most 
Interesting  historical  oddities  without  legal 
validity.  But  even  so,  that  still  does  not 
definitively  settle  the  question  of  legal  title 
to  "presidential"  or  "White  House"  materials. 
That  could,  and  should  best  be  done  by  con- 
gressional action  under  Its  Article  IV  power 
over  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

Needed  are  two  statutes.  One,  which 
should  be  enacted  without  delay,  would 
vitiate  the  Nixon-Samp.son  "agreement"  and 
place  title  where  It  belong.s — in  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  former  President  contested  that. 


a  Judicial  ruling  cotild  then  determine  the 
question  of  legal  title.  Even  if  the  courta 
ruled  for  Nixon,  the  papers  and  tapes  could 
still  be  taken  by  eminent  domain — provided, 
of  course,  that  the  constitutional  require- 
ment of  "just  compensation"  was  paid.  It  i.s 
highly  doubtful  that  the  courts  would  rule 
against  an  express  congre.sslonal  decision. 
Further,  there  need  be  no  worry  that  It  be 
held  to  be  an  ex  post  facto  law  and  thus 
invi  lid.  Since  Colder  v.  Bull  (1798),  it  has 
been  settled  that  the  ex  post  facto  prohibi- 
tion applies  only  t-o  penal  and  criminal 
statutes. 

Tlie  second  statute  should  be  long-range. 
The  Presidential  Libraries  Act  should  be 
amended  to  provide  that  all  documents  of- 
flcially  produced  by  or  lor  a  President  or 
Vice  President  are  the  property  of  the  Unitrd 
States.  Custody  could,  as  now,  remain  wiih 
the  National  Archivist.  Perhaps  more  presi- 
dential libraries  could  be  built,  alihough  a 
valid  reason  for  them  is  htrd  to  find — other 
than  the  quest  for  symbolic  immortality  by 
chief  executives.  Just  before  he  left  office. 
Lyndon  Johnson  "raided"  the  executive 
branch,  gathered  millions  of  documents— 
for  deposit  in  the  Johnson  Library  in  Austin. 
Tex.  How  most  of  those  documents  can  be 
called  "presidential"  Is  completely  my.steri- 
ous.  It  Is  time  to  halt  such  a  practice,  and 
the  imbroglio  oi-er  the  Nixon  tapes  and  iiki 
provides  an  unparalleled  opportunity  tL>  do 
so. 


INTRODUCTION    OP   THE   ENERGY- 
MATERIALS  CONSERVATION  EDU- 
-    CATION  ACT  OP  1974 

•  Mrs.  ^lINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
stated  thrust  of  national  policy  legard- 
in<i  energy  clearly  encompasses  a  com- 
mitment to  conservation,  most  of  the  ac- 
tions proposed  seem  aimed  at  permitting 
the  American  people  to  continue  In  the 
expanding  usage  pattern  of  the  last  three 
decades,  substituting  one  energy  source 
for  another,  n.aking  systems  more  effi- 
cient, and  minimizing  institutional  wast- 
age. 

A  more  fundamental  issue  is  at  stake, 
and  legislation  I  introduced  yesterday  is 
a  start  to  address  it.  This  issue  concerns 
the  rate  of  consumption  of  materials  and 
energy  by  Americans.  It  is  clear  that 
neither  can  the  absolute  rate  be  main- 
tained— certainly  it  cannot  increase  fur- 
ther— but  even  more  t^o  our  consumption 
rate  relative  to  other  nations  must 
diminish. 

How  are  the  citizens  to  be  prepared  for 
these  changes  which— although  they  will 
occur  over  a  period  of  a  few  decades- 
will  affect  tliem  profoundly?  The  slow 
process  of  education  of  the  entire  citi- 
zenry from  schoolcliildren  to  senior  citi- 
zens must  be  started  now,  if  the  people 
are  to  be  adequately  prepaied  to  main- 
tain a  high  quality  of  life  even  as  the  de- 
pendence on,  and  usage  of,  scarce  energy 
and  materials  diminishes. 

Through  adoption  of  my  bill.  Congress 
would  recognize  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant policies  in  the  management  oi 
energy  and  materials  resources  pertains 
to  the  conservation  thereof. 

The  importance  of  energy  con.serva- 
tion  has  been  seen  already  in  the  intro- 
duction of  several  bills  in  Congress;  for 
example,  S.  2176  and  H.R.  11343,  specifi- 
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cally  dealing  with  this  subject.  The  state- 
ment of  findings  of  these  bills  succinctly 
summarizes  policy  in  this  area: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is  In 
the  national  interest  for,  and  shall  be  the 
continuing  policy  of,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  forter  and  promote  comprehensive 
national  fuels  and  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams and  practices  In  order  to  better  as- 
sure adequate  supplies  of  energy  and  fuels 
to  consumers,  reduce  energy  waste,  conserve 
natural  resources,  and  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

Further,  the  necessity  to  link  con- 
servation and  other  policies  relevant  to 
energy  with  tho.se  relevant  to  materials 
and  natural  resources  is  explicitly  and 
unanimous!/  recognized  by  the  science 
and  engineering  community  in  the 
United  States.  By  "materiais"  I  mean 
natural  resources  and  the  technolorical 
products  manufactured  therefrom. 

The  Congressional  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Materials  Policy  recommended  in 
its  1973  report  to  the  Congress  that  wc— 

Manage  materials  policy  more  effectively 
by  recognizing  the  complex  interrelationships 
of  the  materials — energy — environment  sys- 
tem so  that  laws,  executive  orders,  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  reinforce  policy  and 
not  counteract  it. 

Likewise,  the  NATO  Sc  ence  Confer- 
ence on  Technology  of  Efficient  Energy 
Utilization  concluded : 

The  greatest  possibilities  for  more  efficient 
energy  use  In  Industry  lie  In  careful  mr-.n- 
agement  of  process  heat,  electricity,  energy 
intensive  materials,  and  direct  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  efforts  to 
maintain  the  highest  levels  in  both  energy 
and  material  forms  (e.g.  enthalpy,  pressure, 
temperature,  purity)  and  to  degrade  both 
energy  and  materials  gradually  In  as  many 
steps  as  possible. 

Processes  Involving  energy  Intensive  opera- 
tions or  materials  should  be  reviewed  to 
determine  If  new  technology,  recycling  or 
substitution,  or  alternative  forms  of  ma- 
terial or  energy  can  be  employed  to  Increase 
efficiency. 

In  the  June  1974  issue  of  Center  Re- 
port from  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions,  John  Wilkin- 
son, senior  fellow,  describing  the  new 
computer  simulation  of  world  resources, 
refers  to  the  "state  variables,"  the  most 
Important  indices  of  societal  health: 

There  are  only  three  sorts  of  entitles  that 
could  be  meant:  energy,  matter  and  Uiforma- 
tion.  To  use  Aristotle's  maxim:  the  three 
can  l>e  dlstingtilshed  in  thought  but  never 
In  reality. 

Finally,  a  simple  example  will  illus- 
trate how  materials  conservation — via 
recycling — is  exactly  equivalent  to  en- 
ergy conservation.  The  booklet  "The 
Energy  Crisis:  What  Can  We  Do?"  pre- 
pared by  Energy  Conservation  Research 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Pe- 
troleimj  Institute,  the  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  cites  the  fact  that^ 

In  recycling  aluminum  we  use  95':{  less 
energy  than  was  used  to  produce  the  alumi- 
num from  ore  initially.  Similarly  producing 
steel  from  scrap  requires  80' i  le.ss  energy 
than  was  used  to  produce  steel  from  the  ore. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  conservation  of 
energy  and  the  conservation  of  materials 
are  essentially  the  same  thing,  and  their 


conservation   is   a   very   widely   recom- 
mended policy  goal  for  the  Nation. 

Moreover,  we  find  that  every  other  leg- 
islative effort  involving  energy  conser- 
vation has  been  aimed  at  what  is  called 
the  "technological  fix"  approach;  that 
is,  to  decrease  energy  consumption  by 
changing  to  the  most  energy-eCBcient 
rS'.stem,  or  process,  or  behavior,  and  so 
forth.  My  bill  is  concerned,  in  ftdditicn, 
i^-itii  a  "sociofix"  to  achieve  the  same 
end;  that  is,  to  attempt  to  educate  the 
citizens  to  curtail  their  use  of  energy 
and  materials. 

Wp  note  that  although  "conservation" 
loi'.l'i  become  a  national  goal,  the  socio- 
logical and  psychological  fact  remains 
ihat  in  a  free  enterprise  .society  all  mar- 
ket fortss  are  inherently  expansionist, 
and  hence  anticonscrvationist  by  their 
very  nature.  Historically  here,  as  else- 
where, our  American  system  of  checks 
find  balances  has  been  operative.  This 
free  entcrpnse  expansionism  had,  tradi- 
tionally, a  countervailing  force  in  the 
puritan  heritage  transmitted  by  our  na- 
tional ethos  and  our  religious  institu- 
tion^. The  postwar  period  has  seen  an 
enormous  diminution  of  the  power  of 
both  these  latter  forces.  Hence  the  ex- 
pansionist free  market  forces  have  no 
checks  a.i  the  educational  and  ethical 
for;  es  winch  work  on  the  citizen  to  con- 
.scrve  or  minim!3e  his  use  of  energv  and 
motcrinls  are  no  lontrer  able,  unaided,  to 
help  in  arhif^ving  the  national  goal. 

The  need  is.  therefore,  obvious  for  a 
rontinuous  long-range  program  of  cdu- 
c:ttion.  to  encourage,  promote,  and  stim- 
ulate the  conservation  and,  indeed,  the 
iionuse  of  energy  and  materials,  as  a 
permanent  component  in  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances  in  achieving  a 
healthy  conservation  policy. 

The  potential  gains  from  an  effective 
program  are  so  large  as  to  amaze  the 
uninitiated.  The  Ford  energy  project  in 
its  summary,  compares  two  scenarios  for 
the  energy  needed  in  2000  A.D.  with  his- 
torical; that  is,  present — growth  rate, 
and  that  with  the  zero  energy  growth. 
The  need  changes  from  180  x  lO"  BTU/ 
yr  to  100  X 10"  BTU/yr,  a  saving  of 
nearly  40  percent.  About  three-fourths 
of  this  is  achieved  by  a  technical  fix  and 
one-fourth  by  a  very  modest  sociofix, 
with  no  education,  and  with  acceptance 
of  the  present  level  of  energj'  usage.  The 
program  for  education  of  the  citizenry, 
therefore,  serves  as  an  essential  com- 
ponent to  the  introduction  of  conserva- 
tion technology. 

Using  the  world  simulation  organiza- 
tion, referred  to  above,  projections  that 
the  United  States  will  finally  stabilize 
at  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  of 
1910,  would  mean  a  further  drop  to  con- 
sumption values  less  than  half  the  above. 

The  desired  national  goal  of  energy 
conservation  could,  therefore.  Involve 
annual  savings  of  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars. 

The  education  program  essential  to 
achieve  these  goals  will  cost  one-him- 
dredth  to  one-thousandth  as  much. 
Therefore,  I  hope  this  legislation  will  re- 
ceive prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

The  text  of  my  bin  follows: 


HJl.  — 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  L-iake  grants  to 
conduct  special  educational  programs  and 
activities  designed  to  achieve  conservation 
and  non-use  of  energy  and  materials,  and 
for  other  related  educational  purposes 
Be  :t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kcprcsentatises  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcr.ca  i;i  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Energy-Materials    CcnEcrvation    Education 
Art  oi  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  present  educational  programs 
in  the  United  States  ere  iradequate  as  they 
relate  to  provldi?-»g  full  information  on  the 
advantages  and  benefits  of  the  conservation 
and  nov.-use  of  energy  and  materials  a.s  a 
means  of  meetirg  the  present  energy  short- 
age -ind  the  long-range  energy-m&terlals  de- 
mands of  the  Nation:  and  that  educational 
programs  to  enhance  the  level  of  such  in- 
formation should  link  the  conservation  of 
energy  and  materials  In  recognition  of  their 
interconvcrtlbility  and  interrelations  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commlsslci  on  National 
A'aterials  Policy. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  In  order 
to  provide  adequate  education  concerning 
conservation  and  non-use  of  energy-mate- 
rials in  this  country,  to  provide  support  for 
the  Initiation  and  maintenance  of  programs 
concerning  the  conservation  and  non-use  of 
energy-materials  at  all  levels  of  education 
(pro-school  through  adult  education);  to 
disseminate  instructional  materials  and  oth- 
er information  for  use  in  educational  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation;  to  provide 
for  the  planning  of  energy-materials  con- 
servation ar.d  non-use  resource  centers:  to 
provide  improved  career,  vocational,  and 
technical  education  programs;  to  provide  for 
community  education  programs;  to  provide 
programs  on  the  need  for  conservation  and 
non-use  of  energy-materials  in  this  society; 
to  provide  for  the  preparation  and  dissemina- 
tion of  materials  for  use  of  the  mass  commu- 
nications media  and  the  information  systems 
of  community  and  national  private  organiza- 
tions such  as  service  clubs,  and  labor,  re- 
ligious and  other  organizations;  to  provide 
training  programs  for  parents,  teachers,  oth- 
er educational  personnel,  youth  and  guid- 
ance counselors,  community  leaders,  labor 
leaders,  industrial  and  business  leaders,  gov- 
ernment employees  at  the  State,  I^ederal,  and 
local  level  and  all  other  users  of  energy;  to 
encourage  the  development  of  new  and  im- 
proved courses  and  curriculums;  to  demon- 
strate the  use  of  such  courses  and  curricu- 
lums in  model  educational  programs,  and  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Office  of  Education  a  Council  on 
the  Conservation  and  Non-Use  of  Energy- 
Materials  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•Council")  consisting  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President.  The  Council 
shall  consist  of  persons  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  public  and  private  sectors  with 
due  regard  to  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence relating  to  the  need  for  conservation 
and  non-use  of  energy-materials  and  with 
due  consideration  being  given  to  geographi- 
cal representation.  The  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  shall  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Council.  The  Council  shall  be  provided 
with  adequate  staff  and  facilities  to  carry  out 
Its  duties  as  prescribed  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  to  serve  as  Its  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  pre- 
scribed for  grade  as-17  in  sectfon  6332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  remaining  twenty  members  of  the 
Council   shall   serve   without  compensation. 
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lowed  travel  and 
actually  engaged 


except  that  they  shall  be  s  I 

subsistence  expenses  while  i ^ o-o— 

in  the  biisiness  of  the  Com  icll  as  authorized 
by  section  6703  of  title  5,  Ui  lited  States  Code, 
(d)  The  members  of  the  C  ouncU  shall  serve 
for  terms  of  three  years  eac;  i,  except  that  the 
Initial  appointments  shall  b  s  made  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  designed  to  allow  lor 
the  staggering  of  appointn  ents  so  that  the 
member  or  members  whose 


terms  expire  in 
any  year  will  be  approxima  tcly  the  same  as 


the  number  of  members  wl 
la  any  other  year. 

(e)  The  Council  shall 

(1)  advise  the  Secretary  rr  Health.  Ecliiosi 
tion.  and  Welfare  (liereinafi  er  referred  to  a, 
the  "Secretary")  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of.  preparation  of.  gei  eral  regulntlon.s 
for.  and  operations  of,  pioqrams  assisted 
under  this  Act; 

(2)  make  recommendatio  is  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect   to  the  a 
funds  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
to  t^e  criteria  developed  to 
priale  geographical  dLstribu 
programs     and     projects 
Nation; 

(3)  develop  criteria  for  tl 
of  program  priorities 

(4)  develop  programs  an<    procedures  for 
review  of  projects  assisted 
annually;  and 

(5)  develop  and  di^semlna  ,r  nu  Kuimiu  in- 
dependent report  ef  the  pr  )granis  and  ac- 
tivities authorized  under  tli  is  Act 

Sec.  4.   (a)    ITifc^ Council 
view  and  make  recou^iienda 
ministration  of  the  progran  s 
this  Act,  and  the  coordinai 
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(b)   The  Secretary  shall  f  tiniially  present 


to  the  Council   a  design  fc  - 
making  grants  to,   and  con 


stitutions  of  higher  educatic  a.  State  and  lo- 


cal educational   agencies,   n 
organizations,  and  other  pu  )llc  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  organtza  ions,  and  insti- 
tutions  (including  libraries  and  museums 
to  support  educational,  research,  demonstra 
tion,   and   pilot  projects  de;  Igned  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  an4 
a  program  of  grants  and  co^ 
purposes  in  accordance  witt 
the  Council:   except  that  n. 
made  other  than  to  a  public 
profit  agency,  organization.  (  r  institution. 

(C)  Funds  appropriated  :or  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  (but  not  limited  t>>  s-iich  activi- 
ties as — 

(1)  the  support  of  energy 
servation  and  non-use  educajional  programs 
at  all  educational  levels  incli  ding  the  devel 
opment  of  new  and  expande< 

(2)  planning  and  operatioi   „ &,-•..»- 

terials   conservation   and    nc  n-use   resource 
centers; 

(3)  community  education  ^._„ ^„^- 

cerning    the   conservation    a  id    non-use   of 
energy  and  materials,  includ  ng  .special  pro 
grams  for  adults; 

(4)  dissemination  of  Infor:  nation  to  pub 
lie  and  private  nonprofit  pre- school,  elemen 
tary.  secondary,  higher,  adul 
nity  education  programs: 

(5)  the  development  of  cirricnlum. 

(6)  preservice  and  inservic  s  training  pro 
grams; 

(7)  projects  Including  coi  rses  of  study 
fellowship  programs,  conferei^ 
work.shops,  symposiums,  and 

(8)  research,  development, 

tion    of   curriculums,    texts      _„ 

tests,  and  programs  for  adequate  and  voca- 
tional and  technical  educatUn  and  career 
counseling  lor  persons  in  the  :  leld  of  t 
materials  conservation  and  i  on-use; 

(9)  preparation  and  dlstrlb  itlon  of  mate 
rials; 


hall  udvise.  re- 
ions  for  the  ad- 
authorized  by 
on  of  activities 


conservation 

ogranis 


a  program  of 
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.ioiial   research 
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ces,  Institutes, 
seminars; 
ind  dtssemlna- 
tnd    materials, 


(10)  programs  and  projects  to  recruit, 
train,  organize  and  employ  professional  and 
other  persons,  and  to  organize  and  partici- 
pate In  energy-materials  conservation  and 
non-use  educational  programs; 

(11)  research  and  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  programs; 

(12)  research  and  developmrnt  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  Increasing  the  number  of 
experts  in  the  field  of  energy-materials  con- 
servation and  non-use  in  administrative  po- 
sitions at  all  levels  in  institutions  of  edu- 
cation; 

(l.T).  rcscarrh  and  development  of  pro- 
grains  aimed  at  obtaining  and  maintaining 
an  adequate  distribuUon  of  instructors, 
co\m.selors,  and  other  profe.ssionnls  trained 
In  cnergy-ninierials  conservation  and  uon- 
usa  in'eclucational  inslltutioas; 

(14)  training,  educational,  ar.d  employ- 
ment programs  for  per.ions  in  the  field  of 
energy-materials  conservaiioii  and  non-u.'e; 
and 

(15)  research  and  development  of  jno- 
gram.s  aimed  at  Increasing  the  proportion  oi 
persons  grained  lu  energv-materlnis  con- 
servation, and  non-use  In  fields  in  which 
they  have  not  traditionally  participated. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  activities  specified 
In  this  .srt;tion.  such  funds  may  be  used  for 
projects  <leslgned  to  demonstrate,  test,  and 
evaluate  the  edectiveness  of  any  such  activi- 
ties, whether  or  not  assisted  under  this  Act. 

(e)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion* may  be  made  available  only  upon  ap- 
pllcfvf.ion  to  the  Secretary.  Any  siich  applica- 
tion shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in  such 
form,  and  containing  such  information  a^ 
the  Secretary  shall  prescri»x>  by  regulation 
ancFshall  be  approved  o;ily  if  it — 

(H  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ice* for  which  as.sistance  Is  sought  will  be 
administered  by,  or  unde  •  the  supervision 
of,  the  applicant ; 

(2)  describes  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
which  holds  promise  of  making  a  substan- 
tial contribution  toward  attaining  such  pur- 
po.<)es;     » 

(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
assure  that  Federal  finids  made  available 
under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be 
used  so  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practical,  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
•hat  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 

-  funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  de.scrlbed  in  this  .section, 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedure.'' 
which  Insure  adequate  evaluation  of  the 
activities  intended  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  application; 

(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  dlsbiusement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  Act;  and 

(6(  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  at'd 
containing  Such  information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  affording  such  access  there- 
to as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  evidence  that  an  or- 
ganization or  group  seeking  funds  shall  have 
been  in  existence  one  year  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  a  proposal  for  Federal  funds  and 
that  It  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  on  Federal  funds  expended.  The 
Secretary  may  waive  such  one-vear  existence 
requirement  for  Just  cause  under  regulations 
he  shall  prescribe,  provided  that  such  orga- 
nization or  group  meets  eligibiliiv  standards 
In  other  respects. 

(g)  Recognizing  that  education  Is  a  long- 
range  process,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
evidence  that  an  organization  or  Institution 
receiving  financial  assistance  shall  be  com- 


mitted to  continuing  Its  program  for  a  mini- 
mum  of  three,  and  preferably  five  years. 
Preference  shall  be  given  to  applications  for 
such  long-term  assistance  with  a  commen- 
surate degree  of  commitment. 

(h)  Amendments  of  an  application  shall. 
except  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  regulation,  be  snijject  to  approval  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  application. 
Sec.  6.  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  other  agencies  with  relevant 
jurisdiction,  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  up- 
on request,  render  technical  assistance  to  lo- 
cal educational  agencies,  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations,  institutions  at  all 
levels  of  education,  agencies  of  State,  local 
and  Federal  governments  and  other  agencies 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  affect  the  con- 
.servation  and  nonuse  of  energy-materials  in 
tills  .society.  Such  technical  assistance  shall 
he  designed  to  enable  the  recipient  agency 
or  institution  to  carry  on  education  and 
related  programs  concerning  the  conserva- 
tion and  nonuse  of  energy-materials. 

Skc.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
(;r.'ints  to,  or  enter  into  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, ftnd  other  institutions  for  planning 
and  Chrrying  out  community-oriented  edu- 
cation programs  or  projects  on  the  coii- 
.■■(•rv.uion  and  non-u.se  of  energv-materials  in 
American  society  for  the  benefit  of  interested 
and  concerned  adults,  young  persons,  ethnic 
and  cuUur.il  gJoups,  community,  labor  and 
bu.s;i;p.ss  leaders,  and  other  individuals  and 
!;roups  within  a  community.  Such  programs 
or  projects  may  include,  among  other  things, 
scininars,  work.shops.  conferences,  counseling, 
and  information  services  to  provide  advice, 
infotjnation,  or  H.ssistance  to  Individuals  with 
respect  to  energy-materials  conservation  and 
non-use  prar-tices,  and  will  include  informa- 
tion centers  designed  to  serve  individuals 
and  groups  seeking  to  obtain  or  dissemlnale 
information,  advice,  or  assistance  with  re- 
-speci  to  the  purposes  and  intent  of  this 
Act. 

Sfc.  7.  (at  In  addition  to  the  grants  au- 
thorized under  section  4,  the  Secretary  from 
the  sums  appropriated  therefor,  shall  have 
the  authority  to  make  grants,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  annually  per  grant,  for  innovative 
approaches  to  energy-materials  conservation 
and  non-use  educational  programs,  provided 
tliat  the  total  of  such  grants  shall  not  exceed 
10'     of  tlie  total  authorized  funds. 

(b)  Information  required  In  proposals  and 
applications  submitted  by  organizations  and 
institutions  under  this  section  shall  be 
limited  to  that  need  to  evaluate  such  pro- 
posals or  applications,  unless  the  organiza- 
tion or  institution  shall  voluntarily  provide 
ndditional  information. 

Sec.  8.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
thu.  Act,  th©  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
any  other  public  or  private  agency  or  in- 
Ktit'ition  in  accordance  with  appropriate 
ai^reements.  and  to  pay  for  such  services 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  agreed  upon.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  annually  a  list  and  de- 
scription of  projects  supported  under  this 
Act.  and  shall  distribute  such  list  and  de- 
scription to  Interested  educational  Institu- 
tions, citizens'  groups,  associations,  and 
other  Institutions,  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals Involved  in  the  conservation  and 
non-use  of  energy-materials. 

Skc.  9.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  In  advance  or  I'y 
wiiy  of  reimbur.semeiit,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments. 

Sec.  10.  As  used  In  this  Act.  (he  term 
•State"  includes  (in  addition  to  the  sevenil 
States  of  the  Union)  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
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Sec.  11.  There  la  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
1978  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


SUPPORT  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  liis  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  stirring  speeches  at  the 
96th  General  Conference  of  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 
was  that  delivered  by  our  colleague, 
Congressman  Bob  Sikes,  of  Florida.  Rep- 
resentative SiKES  has  a  keen  insight  into 
the  need  for  an  effective  and  viable 
National  Guard  as  an  important  part  of 
our  national  defense  structure.  I  com- 
mend his  well-reasoned  remarks  to  my 
colleagues: 

Speech  of  Congressman  Bob  Sikes 

I  am  very  proud  and  very  highly  honored 
to  be  asked  to  fill  this  distinctive  place  on  a 
program  of  on©  of  our  nation's  great  patriotic 
organizations.  Any  speech  to  this  distin- 
guished group  should  Include  reference  to 
the  outstanding  service  to  the  National 
Guard  Association,  to  the  defense  of  America 
and  to  the  United  States  of  Major  General 
Henry  McMillan.  President  of  the  National 
Guard  Association,  he  has  also  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Adjutant  Generals  Association. 
H©  has  been  active  in  many  worthwhile  civic 
endeavors,  and  he  Is  one  of  the  most  highly 
regarded  Individuals  I  have  known  In  and 
out  of  my  state  of  Florida.  He  had  25  years 
of  service  with  th©  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice— also  known  by  other  names — before 
leaving  that  work  to  become  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  Florida,  and  even  this  has  not 
obscured  his  popularity. 

As  a  member  of  th©  Florida  National 
Guard,  he  holds  the  record  for  time  In  mili- 
tary service  for  th©  Stat©  of  Florida,  with 
more  than  47  years  to  his  credit.  Deservedly 
popular  because  of  his  accomplishments  and 
his  personality,  h©  nonetheless  has  exercised 
his  responsibilities  with  a  firm  hand  and  Is 
credited  with  developing  one  of  th©  strong- 
est National  Guard  organizations  In  the 
United  States. 

Truly,  General  McMillan  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  Florida  has  produced  and 
he  plays  an  important  role  In  the  Nation's 
defense  posture.  It  Is  because  of  men  such 
as  he  that  the  National  Guard  stands  ready 
Bt  all  times  to  bear  arms  In  defense  of  our 
freedom.  We  In  Congress  are  proud  to  salute 
a  man  of  General  McMUlan's  caliber  and  to 
acknowledge  with  pride  his  services  to  our 
nation. 

Now  let  me  salute  your  Association,  an  or- 
ganization which  soon  will  commemorate 
100  years  of  effective  service  and  which  has 
truly  lived  up  to  your  goal  of  making  th© 
Mllltla  "a  more  effective  instrumentality  in 
ovx  system  of  National  Defense,"  a  goal 
which  was  established  In  1878  at  Richmond, 
Virginia.  In  the  words  of  your  own  fact 
sheet,  "Times  have  changed  and  names  and 
faces  have  changed,  but  the  National  Guard 
Association  remains  as  a  cornerstone  In 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  Association  has  often  been  de- 
scribed as  the  spirit  that  supports  and  sus- 
tains the  body  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  the  Air  National  Guard.  I  includ©  Jim 
Deerln  and  your  staff  on  thU  tribute  to  out- 
standing personnel. 

I  can  assure  you  that  Congress  Is  proud 
of  your  organization,  proud  of  your  objec- 
tives, and  proud  erf  your  accomplishment*. 


Now  I  want  to  congratulate  the  National 
Guard  Association  and  the  members  of  the 
National  Guard  for  the  dramatic  way  In 
which  you  are  refuting  the  statements  that 
it  no  longer  Is  possible  to  obtain  sufficient 
personnel  In  time  of  peace,  without  a  draft, 
for  effective  Reserve  coniponents.  The  ex- 
ample the  National  Guard  has  set  In  recent 
months  shows,  despite  the  obstacles  to  re- 
cruiting— and  there  are  serious  obstacles — 
the  Job  can  and  is  being  done  insofar  as  the 
National  Guard  is  concerned.  You  have  set 
an  excellent  example  for  other  Reserve  com- 
ponents to  seek  to  follow.  You  have  breathed 
new  life  Into  the  entire  program.  Yours  Is  a 
"can  do"  organization. 

I^fs  talk  about  funding  and  legislation 
a?recting  the  Reserve  components.  I  am  hap- 
py that  there  is  agreement  in  Congress  that 
your  funding  level  for  FY  1975  will  be  signif- 
icantly higher  than  budget  levels.  This  ap- 
plies to  personnel  and,  in  most  Instances, 
to  operations  and  maintenance.  We  trust 
that  you  will  fare  as  well  In  procurement. 
Congress  will  provide  the  money.  There  Is 
assurance  from  the  heads  of  the  military 
services  that  new  weapons  and  equipment — 
planes,  tanks,  APCS  communications  equip- 
ment— win  be  available  for  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. We  have  heard  this  story  before. 
There  have  been  previous  assurances  to 
Congress  of  Intent  to  upgrade  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Reserve  components,  but  much 
of  it  in  recent  years  has  been  diverted  either 
to  Southeast  Asia  or  to  Israel.  This  situa- 
tion simply  mtist  not  continue.  Reserve  com- 
ponents must  have  fully  modern  equipment. 
Equipment  is  the  key  to  the  advancement 
of  the  reserve  forces  progress. 

Funding  of  military  construction  will  be 
no  exception.  Congress  will  fund  above  the 
budget — if  the  House  has  its  way — and  the 
budget  is  well  above  requests  of  recent  years. 
Legislative  proposals  needed  by  the  Re- 
serve components  have  not  fared  as  well.  We 
have  a  new  Insurance  program,  but  much 
more  Is  needed.  There  Is  still  work  to  do  in 
this  area,  and  time  is  running. 

There  are  trouble  spots.  There  Is  again 
reason  for  apprehension  about  the  attitude 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  toward  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  components  in  general. 
Most  of  you  win  recall  the  McNamara  pro- 
posals of  the  1960's  which  would  largely  have 
decimated  the  Reserve  components.  He  was 
an  able  but  a  computer-oriented  Secretary 
of  Defense.  His  computers  told  him  the 
Guard  and  Reserves  offered  little  return  for 
the  costs  Involved.  He  never  accepted  their 
potential  for  effective  service.  Their  essen- 
tiality for  quick  mobilization  and  their  con- 
tributions In  previous  wars  were  lost  on  him. 
The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
then  spearheaded  the  fight  to  keep  the  Re- 
serve components  strong.  The  effort  was 
Joined  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  produced  legislation  spelling 
out  Reserve  programs.  With  the  help  of 
Guard  units  and  Reservists  nationwide,  we 
weathered  the  storm.  Unfortunately,  some 
of  the  real  thrust  of  the  effort  was  lost  when 
Mr.  McNamara  refused  to  use  the  Guard  and 
Reserves  In  any  appreciable  way  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Only  the  Air  Force  was  able  to  take 
realistic  advantage  of  Its  Reserve  capability 
in  that  conflict,  and  their  services  were  In- 
valuable. The  others  were  ready  and  able. 

When  Mel  Laird  became  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, a  more  practical  view  on  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  components  was  expressed.  He 
committed  the  Administration  to  use  the 
Guard  and  Reserves  In  future  national 
emergencies. 

Through  all  of  this,  the  Nation's  Reservists 
maintained  their  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
service  of  their  choice  and  their  support  of 
the  Nation's  defense  needs. 

We  began  this  year  with  strong  hopes  for 
new  recognition  of  the  place  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  In  the  Total  Force  Con- 
cept. Now,   to   the  surprise  and  dismay  of 


friends  of  the  Reserve  components,  there  has 
been  a  new  threat.  This  Is  the  battle  of  the 
••48-K".  The  proposed  reduction  of  Reserve 
spaces  would  affect,  In  particular,  the  Army 
and  the  Air  National  Guard.  Today  I  am  glad 
to  reconfirm  the  fact  that  Congress  is  alert 
to  the  problem  and  the  House  Committees  in 
particular  have  made  it  clear  that  they  sup- 
port strong  levels  in  the  Reserve  components 
which  are  con^stent  with  needs,  and  this  in- 
cludes retention  of  Air  National  Guard  Units. 
But  don  t  forget  this  battle  isn't  over. 

Of  course  it  is  important  to  maintain 
strong  Guard  and  Reserve  forces.  A  salient 
fact  is  being  overlooked  by  the  budget -mak- 
ers. America's  regular  forces  more  and  more 
are  feeling  the  pinch  of  high  prices.  In  the 
make-up  of  the  Nation's  defense  forces,  w© 
cannot  ignore  the  increased  cost  of  defense 
and  the  shrinking  defense  budget.  These 
work  at  cross-purposes  with  each  other.  We 
are  spending  a  lower  percentage  of  the  na- 
tional budget  for  defense  than  we  have  smce 
the  early  1960's.  The  danger  Is  that  so  little 
of  the  snialler  defense  dollar  now  goes  to  buy 
weapons  and  equipment.  60%  of  our  deXen.se 
dollar  is  pay  for  people  in  and  out  of  uniform. 
In  Russia,  pay  Is  less  than  35 Tc,  $385-$3.85. 
Very  simple  arithmetic  tells  us  the  Russian 
forces  Eire  getting  twice  as  much  equipment 
for  a  defense  dollar  as  we  do.  Long  ago  we 
learned  to  dispense  with  the  dream  that  our 
weapons  are  better  simply  because  they  are 
American.  Some  of  our  equipment  Is  better. 
Some  of  it  isn't  as  good.  The  Russians  ha\e 
more  equipment  that  is  new  and  modern, 
and  that  is  a  serious  matter. 

This  tells  you  why  the  Guard  and  Reserves 
offer  today's  best  bargain  In  defense.  The  Na- 
tion gets  more  manpower  per  dollar  from  its 
K-eserve  components.  That  doesn't  mean  we 
can  dispense  with  the  regular  forces.  But  to 
get  the  equipment  we  need,  the  nation  may 
have  to  depend  more  and  more  on  the  Re- 
serves. Whatever  happens,  this  Is  not  a  time 
for  cvKs  in  the  Reserve  components.  They 
should  be  strengthened,  not  weakened. 

As  patft  of  this  program,  there  must  be  new 
understand  ii:g  and  acceptance  by  the  Guard 
and  Reserves  that  they  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  Nation's  defense.  Given  this  goal  and 
this  responsibility,  they  must  train  as  they 
have  never  trained  before.  They  must  take 
every  step,  think  and  work  In  every  required 
moment,  to  be  prepared  for  war.  'The  Guard 
and  Reserve  forces  must  not  let  themselves 
be  thought  of  as  a  sanctuary  of  any  sort  or 
to  any  degree.  There  can  be  no  place  for  the 
"summer  soldier"  and  the  "sunshine  patriot" 
The  President  has  expressed  a  very  strong 
Interest  in  defense,  not  once  but  several 
times.  To  me  this  is  very  reassuring.  You 
know  my  feelings  on  the  essentiality  of  a 
strong  national  defense.  However  much  we 
want  peace — end  we  have  demonstrated  this 
time  and  again — we  must  not  assume  that 
liecause  the  guns  of  war  are  silent,  all  is  well 
In  the  world.  Tliere  are  festering  sores  which 
can  erupt  into  war  at  any  time.  Cyprus  is 
the  most  recent  example.  The  Russians  will 
seek  to  drive  a  wedge  between  our  allies 
wherever  they  can,  and  so  will  the  Red 
Chinese.  They  will  arm  and  train  Insurrec- 
tionists wherever  disruption  Is  possible.  It 
Is  their  way  of  keeping  peace-seeking  nations 
off  balance  while  they  pick  up  the  pieces  As 
long  as  we  live  in  a  world  where  predator 
nations  still  seek  to  exploit  their  advantages 
by  whatever  means  are  available,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  protect  ourselves. 

The  Red  Chinese  are  funding  construction 
of  a  major  airport  on  Mauritius.  It  will  ac- 
commodate very  large  aircraft,  whether  pas- 
senger aircraft  or  cargo  aircraft  or  bombers. 
The  Mauritians  don't  need  that  kind  of  an 
airport.  The  Red  Chinese  also  are  building 
railroads  and  ports  in  Africa.  They  are  very 
busy  and  Africa  Is  a  potential  powder  keg. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Russians  are 
present  in  force  in  Somalia.  South  Yemen, 
and  Iraq.  T'he  Suez  Is  built-to-order  to  ac- 
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commodate  Russian  needs.  We  have.  In  kU 
the  important  Indian  Oceap  area,  only  a 
minimal  presence.  And,  an  cUl-out  flght  Is 
beins;  conducted  la  Congress  to  prevent  the 
fiindirg  of  a  refueling  staticti  for  American 
naval  forces  at  Diego  Garcia,  tills  despite  tbe 
fact  we  had  to  refuel  our  forcts  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  the  Phiilpplnts — 4.000  mites 
away — during  the  October  W$t.  because  peo- 
])le  wouldn't  sell  us  fuel — they  sell  to  the 
Riisrtlans.  The  opponenta  of  tjlego  Garcia  say 
they  don't  want  an  arms  rice.  There's  no 
arms  race  Involved.  The  Russians  already  are 
there  In  force.  We  are  seekliig  to  Insure  an 
.Xmertcan  presence  in  a  very  important  part 
of  the  world.  , 

The  Russians  have  timong  tpeir  naval  ship- 
yards one  submarine  base  ^flth  more  con- 
struction capacity  than  all  offotirs  combined. 
They  are  building  ftill-scale  Aircraft  carriers 
for  the  first  time.  They  have  ainew  long-range 
bomber,  more  fighter  alrcraflt  than  we,  and 
three  times  as  many  tanks  aiid  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers.  They  aren't  tplaylng  games. 

The  United  States  no-w  Is  beginning  to  feel 
the  pinch  of  the  SALT  I  tklks.  The  harsh 
f.-icts  are  that  the  Soviets  ar^  embarking  on 
a  new  multi-billion  dollar  I(JBM  technology 
development  and  deploymcni  program.  The 
S.^LT  agreement  permits  thei  Soviets  to  gain 
a  decided  strategic  advantag^  over  the  U.S., 
if  they  choose,  and  they  uildoubtedly  now 
choose  to  do  so.  We  were  ou  (maneuvered  In 
S.\LT  I  by  the  classic  con  munlstlc  chess 
campaign  of  trading  a  pawn  :  or  a  knight.  Wc 
uave  up  a  superior  missile  del  [-nse  technology 
and  ue  conceded  the  Soviets  a  quantitative 
ICBM  superiority  which  the  :  arc  now  con- 
^erthig  to  uiatcl'.  our  qu  ilUrttlve  ICBM 
capability. 

I  state  facl^  vhich  .Imerici  needs  to  know 
and  which  yon  already  know  .At  least  thc^f 
fuels  should  be  added  to  tlu  .-rtPi^dy  diet  of 
btoi'ies  of  cobt  overruns  and  nllegattons  of 
waste  we  now  are  subjected  lo.  Let's  be  cer- 
tain that  we  are  lielpUig  o  insure  tliat 
America  does  realise  otir  mi  U:\ry  might  Is 
being  overtaken  and  can  sapji  become  In- 
ferior. I  want  tills  country  to  be  militarily 
secure.  It  la  necessary  for  oiuj  survival. 

Now  lifiteu  to  this.  A?  of  i  June  1074  the 
number  of  perscimel,  military  and  clviUan. 
iu  the  Department  of  Defensb  was  3,203.000. 
The  a\allable  Ogures  from  I^W  on  welfare 
recipients  for  the  end  of  caWnUar  1973  were 
nearly  15  mUliou  people.  T^ese  15  million 
people  represent  needy  Individuals,  moet  of 
whom  have  no  other  means  oif  livelihood,  but 
none  of  them  are  reciulredl  to  contribtUe 
their  work  or  to  do  anythitg  rise  to  help 
ma!:e  America  l>etter.  And  the  cost  is  $22 
billkm  a  year.  We  afford  thefee.  So  let's  not 
talk  aboti:  not  being  able  to  afford  the  cost 
of  national  security. 

Unfortunately,  there  i.s  a  •AowUi?:  number 
(n  the  Cougrew  who  feel  thai  huge  expendi- 
tures for  defense  are  not  necessary  and  we 
can  safely  divert  defense  Bpen|fling  to  welfare. 
to  health  programs,  or  to  i>ther  domestic 
programs  which  have  strong  appeal.  Only 
in  tiefensi?  U  there  a  constai|t  drive  to  cut. 
A  never  ending  battle  mtist  be  waged  to 
injure  essential  defense  sp^idlng.  In  this 
year's  debate  on  defense  speiidlng,  we  were 
imable  to  prevent  a  deep  «ut  In  funding 
for  Vietnam.  There  may  n(>t  be  sufficient 
military  stipplles  available  ibr  Sotith  Viet- 
nam to  continue  to  resist  commtmlst  ag- 
gression. There  Is  no  peace  I}i  Vietnam.  The 
Communists  lied  when  thefy  accepted  an 
agreement  for  peace.  They  h^e  never  recog- 
nized it.  They  refuse  to  let  otir  search  teams 
go  into  areas  which  they  C()iitroI  or  where 
there  may  be  the  pitiful  renins  of  MTA's 
or  a  few  MIA's  even  alive  In  commtinlst 
frauds.  They  now  refuse  to  f4nd  their  share 
of  the  cost*  of  the  peace  keeping  team  in 
Southeast  Asia — and  the  rekson  they  give 
is  the  US.  hasnt  paid  for  t!ie  bomblnj  of 


North  Vietnam.  These  are  the  kind  of  people 
we  deal  with.  Communlsta  Is  on  the  march 
all  o^r  the  world  by  whatever  means,  fair 
or  foul.  Too  many  of  our  people  believe  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  can  He  down  together  In 
safety,  and  It  Just  Isn't  trt^e.  Too  many 
people  believe  the  friction  between  com- 
munism and  capitalism  has  been  resolved 
by  detente.  It  -Just  isn't  true.  Communism 
still  Tvants  to  rule  the  world.  Their  leaders 
talk  nice  only  as  long  as  It  suits  their  pur- 
pose. 

Let's  be  suvo  that  defense  for  Amcrlrr\ 
doesn't  become  nobody's  businc.'^.  It's  every- 
body's business  to  keep  America  strong.  I 
have  iicver  seen  a  time  when  I  believed  the 
average  American  wanted  a  militarily  weak 
nation  or  when  he  woiUd  not  be  willing  to 
support  adequate  expenditures  for  an  effec- 
tive defense.  I  believe  America  has  always 
been  defrnse-mindcd,  btit  we  have  to  be 
sure  that  America  uncler^tauds  the  need  for 
defense. 

To  me  'iefenac  and  patriotism  arc  synony- 
mous. J  resent  the  actions  of  the  Jane 
FondiiS.  tlie  Tom  Haydeus,  and  the  Ellsbergs 
and  their  leftist  champions  in  the  news 
media,  all  of  whom  cheapen  America  and 
flAUUt  its  traditions.  I  would  welcome 
stronger  action  in  tlie  courts  and  by  the 
Itepartraent  of  Justice  toward  traitors  every- 
where. It  is  dangerotis  to  Ignore  traitors  or 
those  who  seek  to  make  them  heroes. 

I  cannot  comprehend  the  e.^aphasls  which 
has  l)een  place<l  ou  amnesty  and  related 
questions  l)y  tlie  Administration.  I  don't 
imderstand  tlie  nece.sslty  to  deal  with  these 
matters  now.  The  American  economy  needii 
fcttention.  Business  in  general  is  hurting. 
This  is  where  the  emphasis  should  be  placed. 

I  have  examined  the  Pi-eFdclenfs  new  pro- 
poHal  on  clemency  for  draft  evaders  and 
mlliiary  deserters.  He  has  bypr, -sed  Congress 
and  established,  by  Executive  Order,  a  sys- 
tem which  sets  aside  the  luws  dealing  with 
these  offenses.  This  I  do  not  consider  a 
proper  procedure.  I  do  not  support  the  plan 
nor  do  I  support  any  proposal  which  would 
change  the  basic  laws  of  our  country  dealing 
Mith  these  offenses. 

I  cannot  overlook  the  thour.and.s  tipon 
thousands  of  young  men  who  wore  the  uni- 
form. They  braved  the  perils  of  battle  and 
many  of  them  never  came  back.  I  don't  want 
It  to  appear  In  any  way  that  we  are  turning 
our  backs  on  these  men  and  their  families. 

IhU  reminds  me  more  than  a  little  of 
the  man  on  trial  for  the  mutdcr  of  l)oth  his 
parents.  Ho  appealed  for  clemency  on  the 
grounds  tliat  he  was  an  orphan.  The  Judge 
gave  him  a  suspended  sentence  saying  he 
had  suffered  enough  in  the  loss  of  his 
parents. 

Yes.  it  is  all  too  easy  nowadays  to  turn 
our  backs  on  patriotism,  to  play  down  the 
essentiality  of  patriotic  acts,  and  yet  without 
thcBe  our  country  would  have  little  to  moti- 
vate the  continuing  flght  for  a  strong.  Ood- 
fearlng  America  In  the  years  ahead.  I  con- 
gratulate people  like  you  here  toda>  who. 
day  after  day.  contribute  to  patriotism  and 
thereby  help  to  Insure  America's  survival. 
Someone  has  to  wake  America  up — other 
groups  march  on  Washington  when  their 
concerns  are  threatened.  Your  concern  Is 
America.  Let  Washington  know. 

Wo  have  seen  the  polls  shov.ing  a  loss  of 
optimism  about  the  future  of  America.  We 
iMve  seen  growhig  public  disillusionment 
with  government.  There  are  those  who  In- 
terpret tliese  things  to  mean  there  must  be 
a  radical  change  In  the  American  system.  I 
don't  believe  America  needs  that  kind  of  a 
change  or  wants  one.  I  think  we  need  a  re- 
newal of  faith  In  America  and  confidence 
In  Its  Constitution.  Our  nation  Is  built  on 
firm  foundations  which  again  ha-.e  stood  the 
test. 

Now   most  of  all   there  Is  a   need   to  put 


the  bitierne.^s  of  Watergate  and  Impeachment 
behind  us  and  to  learn  again  the  essentiality 
of  building  up — not  tearing  down— a  coun- 
try. America  needs  to  look  ahead — not 
backwards. 

General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  once  said. 
"The  inescapable  price  of  liberty  Is  an  ability 
lo  preserve  It  from  destruction."  It  requires 
some  careful  thought  to  understand  the 
r-igniflcance  of  this  statement.  We  know  that 
it  wasn't  ea^y  to  build  this  laud  of  liberty 
and  opportunity,  and  we  give  recognition 
ond  credit  for  Its  founding  to  the  early  citi- 
zens of  our  land — the  Pilgrims,  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
pioneers  of  covered  wagon  days. 

What  we  frequently  overlook  is  the  fact 
that  the  story  of  America  Is  continuous. 
Those  of  us  living  today  are  writing  another 
chapter  in  this  story.  We.  too,  have  obliga- 
ilons.  We,  too,  must  pay  the  price  of  liberty. 
We  have  to  be  sure  that  we  understand  what 
!"»  taking  place  around  us,  what  Is  needed  to 
insure  a  soimd  and  strong  America  on  to- 
moirow.  This  means  vigilance  and  faith  and 
an  awareness  of  our  reqjonsiblllties  as  indi- 
%idnal8.  Right  now,  today,  we  still  are  build- 
iiig  America's  heritage.  Every  citizen  has 
riglu.s-.  We  hear  a  lot  about  this.  Every  citizen 
riKo  hns  reEponsibilitles.  Not  much  Is  said 
about  responsibility.  The  acceptance  of  re- 
srxinsl'oUlty  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid 
to  Insure  the  future  of  the  American  «'ay  of 
life,  t  ihlnk  it  was  Will  Rogers  who  said  toc> 
rr.<xny  people  want  to  be  In  the  front  of  the 
bus,  the  back  of  the  church,  and  the  middle 
of  the  road. 

It  Is  easy  to  stand  as.de  wlille  America's 
future  Is  being  forged,  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  that  have  been  provided  for  us.  to 
;iK"3ume  that  they,  too.  will  be  continuous. 
We  can't  afford  to  take  this  chance.  E\'ery 
concerned  citizen  shotild  stand  and  be 
counted  for  America.  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
said  that  If  this  country  ever  falls.  It  will  be 
from  within.  It  will  also  be  because  too  many 
people  Ftood  a-lde  while  it  was  taking  place 
The  Communists  In  Russia  were  a  small  mi- 
nority. But  they  seized  power  while  the 
ma  lorn  y  stood  by  and  watched  It  happen. 
It  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  you  that 
•  here  Is  a  very  ellectlve  and  a  very  vocal 
minority  who  are  working  today  and  tonight 
to  change  the  face  of  America,  to  remodel 
its  image  along  new  and  alien  lines.  They 
have  made  too  much  progress. 

It  l.s  time  to  remind  ourselves  that  we 
live  in  a  wonderful  and  great  nation  where 
opportunities  still  are  bright  but  where  re- 
.^ponsibilities  are  great.  Our  Ameriea  Is  not 
a  perfect  nation  but  it  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  the  rest.  We  don't  want 
to  Junk  the  best  system  man  ever  devised. 
We  Just  want  to  make  It  better. 

In  this  fragile  existence  we  share,  it  is 
faitii  in  somethliig  that  can  provide  the 
himian  ship  with  a  strong  and  true  keel 
adequate  for  life's  voyage.  Despite  her 
troubles  and  her  sliortcomings,  I.  believe  in 
.\merica — In  .America's  future  -in  America's 
God. 

When  I  think  of  Atoer!ca's  troubles,  and 
we  have  troubles.  I  think  back  to  the  word.s 
of  Winston  Churcliill  in  that  critical  sum- 
mer of  1940.  after  Dunkirk,  when  Britain 
stood  alone  and  was  perhaps  in  greater 
danger  than  at  any  time  iu  her  history.  He 
said: 

"Let  us  therefore  brace  ourselves  to  our 
duties  and  so  bear  ourselves  tliat  If  the 
British  Empire  and  Its  Commonwealth  last 
a  thousand  years,  men  will  still  look  back 
and  say,  "This  wa»  their  finest  h<mr.' " 

Regardless  of  what  happened  since  to 
Britain,  this  may  have  been  their  finest  hour. 
I  still  believe  America's  finest  hour  lies 
ahead.  We  can  look  to  the  future.  We  can 
renew  our  pledge  that  we.  as  Individuals,  who 
love  our  country,  will  not  fall  America  In  thU 
critical  hour. 


October  1,  1974. 
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MHS.  MARAIiENE  WESNER  OP  IDA- 
BEL  IS  OKLAHOMA  TEACHER  OF 
THE  YEAR  FOR  1974 

(Mr.  ALBE31T  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recori)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mrs.  Maralene  Wesner,  of 
Idabel,  has  just  been  selected  as  Okla- 
homa Teacher  of  the  "Year  for  1974." 

Mrs.  Wesner  was  chosen  for  this  honor 
over  114  other  outstanding  nominees  and 
Is  now  eligible  for  the  title  of  "National 
Teacher  of  the  Year,"  which  has  recently 
been  held  by  two  other  Oklahomans. 

The  following  article  from  the  front 
page  of  the  McCurtain  Gazette  for  Sep- 
tember 23,  1974,  summarizes  Mrs.  Wes- 
ner's  outstanding  backgroimd  and  serv- 
ice to  her  community  and  State.  Mara- 
lene Wesner  has  set  a  fine  example  for 
her  students  and  her  fellow  teachers.  I 
Join  all  Oklahomans  in  thanking  her  and 
wishing  her  well. 

Teacher  of  Year 

Teacher,  author,  musician,  antique  dealer, 
and  humanitarian,  Maralene  Wesner,  khider- 
garten  teacher  from  Idabel,  has  been  selected 
as  Oklahoma  Teacher  of  the  Year  for  1974. 

Her  teaching  abilities  and  rapport  with 
students  are  hailed  as  "unsurpassed"  by  many 
of  her  associates. 

"The  effort  and  response  she  can  evoke 
from  classes  as  large  as  seventy-five  Is  amaz- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Leonard  Wooten,  whose  son  is 
in  Mrs.  Wesner's  class.  She  Is  described  as 
"people  oriented"  by  T.  L.  Kimbro,  manager 
of  the  Idabel  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture,  who  praised  her  accomplish- 
ments In  the  fields  of  teaching,  religious  en- 
deavors and  social  wort:. 

Scholastically,  Mrs.  Wesner's  qualifications 
are  excellent.  She  holds  a  Master  of  Educa- 
tion degree  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
and  has  attained  18  hours  toward  a  doctorate 
degree.  In  1956,  at  the  age  of  21,  she  was  the 
youngest  person  ever  to  receive  a  Master's 
degree  from  OU.  Following  that,  she  scored 
above  the  99th  percentile  on  her  Doctoral 
Qualifying  Exam. 

Maralene  has  bolstered  her  educational 
growth  by  attending  annual  meetings  of  the 
International  Reading  Association,  a  seminar 
In  human  relations  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, workshops  in  science,  new  math,  un- 
graded primary  and  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, and  by  private  language  lessons. 

She  was  also  one  of  20  educators  chosen 
from  the  Southeastern  OEA  District  to  parti- 
cipate In  an  eight  week  pUot  program  on 
"Awareness  of  the  Indian  Child,"  held  at 
Southeastern  State  College  In  Durant  this 
year.  According  to  Tom  Bagwell,  Chairman 
of  the  McCurtain  County  Bicentennial  Com- 
mittee, and  longtime  friend  of  Maralene  Wes- 
ner, "She  Is  constantly  striving  for  a  higher 
achievement  plateau  of  competence." 

With  17  of  her  18  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience In  the  Idabel  Public  Schools,  that 
school  board  reports  that  Mrs.  Wesner  has 
taught  first,  second  and  fifth  grades,  the 
beginning  level  of  ungraded  primary  after 
that  program  was  established,  and  that  she 
Is  currently  a  team  teacher  at  the  kinder- 
garten level.  She  has  also  served  as  a  re- 
medial Instructor  In  summer  school  each 
year,  as  a  private  tutor,  and  as  a  supervisor 
of  student  teachers.  Mrs.  Wesner  Instigated 
an  individualized  reading  program,  team 
teaching,  and  open  classroom  kindergarten 
In  this  area.  She  served  as  chairman  and 
wrote  the  handbook  for  one  of  the  first  Un- 
graded Primaries  In  this  part  of  the  country. 

As  an  author  of  educational  materials,  Mrs. 


Wesner  has  received  national  acclaim.  With 
her  husband  MUes  and  fellow  teacher  Betty 
Bagwell,  she  wrote,  edited  and  published 
"Phonics  In  a  Nutshell,"  an  elementary  ap- 
proach to  l^e  teaching  of  reading  by  the 
phonics  method. 

She  has  written  many  textbooks  and 
treatises  on  Individual  reading,  as  well  as 
writing  for  Nation-wide  Educational  Mate- 
rials In  the  production  of  films  and  visual 
learning  aids,  distributed  through  Eyegate, 
Inc. 

The  wife  of  Baptist  Minister  Miles  Wesner, 
Maralene  and  Miles  frequently  write  reli- 
gious articles  and  leadership  courses  which 
appear  in  national  periodicals.  Together  they 
developed  and  taught  a  music  training 
course  for  small  churches,  and  for  two  years 
Maralene  edited  "The  Braille  Evangel,"  an 
inspirational  magazine  for  the  blind.  Mrs. 
Wesner  also  has  written  children's  pageants, 
music  and  poetry,  and  Is  currently  compU- 
Ing  several  diaries  and  sketches  Into  a  book. 

Maralene's  talents  as  a  teacher  are  utilized 
In  her  church  work  as  well.  She  serves  as  a 
Sunday  school  teacher,  church  training 
director,  organist,  pianist,  children's  choir 
leader,  youth  sponsor  at  two  summer  camps 
and  youth  and  music  director  for  the  three - 
county  Frisco  Baptist  Association.  According 
to  Woodrow  Holman,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  In  Idabel,  "Her  high  Ideals  and 
Christian  background  are  outstanding." 

Ed  Shlpp,  president  of  the  Idat)el  National 
Bank,  feels  that  Mrs.  Wesner  manifests  "re- 
spect, dignity  and  dedication  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.  She  has  excelled  In 
all  areas  of  her  profession  while  keeping  up 
a  strenuous  schedule  of  participation  In  civic 
and  church  affairs." 

Mrs.  Wesner  serves  as  building  representa- 
tive of  the  Idabel  Education  Association, 
and  she  Is  program  chairman  for  OEA  dis- 
trict meetings.  She  Is  a  member  of  OEA, 
NEA,  the  Oklahoma  Reading  Council,  Inter- 
national Reading  Association,  tbe  Oklahoma 
Historical  Society,  and  tbe  International 
Carnival  Glass  Association.  She  has  served 
as  chairman  and  president  of  the  Ungraded 
Primary  Inservlce  Group,  and  as  a  commit- 
tee member  on  the  Human  Rights  Confer- 
ence. She  is  sought  after  as  a  public  speaker 
and  gives  educational  demonstrations  at 
schools,  county  and  district  teachers'  meet- 
ings, and  civic  clubs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesner  have  traveled  through 
all  50  states,  Canada,  Mexico,  Israel,  Egypt, 
Japan,  and  11  countries  in  Europe,  taking 
photographs  and  compiling  travelogues  which 
they  often  use  In  their  lectures  In  churches, 
schools  and  clubs. 

In  addition  to  all  these  activities  and 
achievements,  during  the  past  twelve  years 
the  Wesners  have  drafted  architectural  blue 
prints  and  constructed  several  modern  build- 
ings which  include  two  churches,  an  eight- 
unit  apartment  building  and  several  homes. 
They  are  both  on  the  architectural  advisory 
staff  for  the  restoration  of  "Magnolia,"  a  1910 
Colonial  home  In  Idabel,  and  they  own  and 
operate  the  Heritage  House,  a  successful  an- 
tique shop. 

Described  by  Tom  Bagwell  as  a  "devoted 
public  servant  who  commands  respect  and 
admiration  from  all  those  with  whom  she 
comes  tn  contact."  Maralene  Wesner  was  se- 
lected as  lEA  Teacher  of  the  Year,  and  sub- 
sequently nominated  by  that  school  board  as 
Oklahoma  Teacher  of  the  Year.  One  hundred 
Fourteen  other  outstanding  teachers  over  the 
state  were  also  nominated  for  that  honor. 

A  screening  committee  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  PTA,  State  School  boards  and 
various  OEA  departments  (other  than  the 
Association  of  Classroom  Teachers)  had  the 
difficult  task  of  reducing  the  selections  to  five 
teachers  on  whom  reports  were  sent  to  the 
sponsoring  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  final  selection. 

The  sponsoring  organizations  for  the  Okla- 
homa Teacher  of  the  Year  Program  are  the 


OEA,  the  Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  State  Fair  of  Oklahoma,  and  tbe 
Oklahoma  City  Hotel  and  Motor  Hotel  As- 
sociation. Tbe  selections  are  made  by  review- 
ing reports  sent  In  by  local  OEA  units.  Al- 
though the  respoiisible  parties  are  aware  that 
all  of  the  teachers  selected  would  make  ex- 
cellent representatives,  they  must  pick  only 
one  Oklahoma  Teacher  of  the  Year,  and  this 
year's  choice  is  Maralene  Wesner,  an  accom- 
plished teacher,  a  devoted  Christian,  and  a 
concerned  and  active  citizen. 

The  state  Teacher  of  the  Year  becomes 
eligible  to  compete  for  the  title  of  National 
Teacher  of  the  Year."  Two  Oklahoma  Teach- 
ers of  the  Year  have  gained  distinction  as 
the  National  Teacher  of  the  Year.  They  are 
Miss  Edna  Donley  In  1959,  and  Mrs.  Lawan- 
naTrout  in  1963. 

In  recognition  of  teachers.  Governor  Hall 
Issued  a  special  proclamation  making  Sep- 
tember 20  "Teacher  Appreciation  Day"  in 
Oklahoma.  This  Is  a  yearly  observance  calling 
attention  to  the  responsibility  and  dedica- 
tion of  teachers  throughout  the  state. 


THE  WORKING  CLASS  MAJORITY 

•  Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  gives  the  analysis  of  the 
"hard  hat"  myths  contained  in  Andrew 
Levison's  excdlent  Ixxrfc  "The  Working 
Class  Majority."  published  by  Coward, 
McCann  &  Geoghegan.  The  Implications 
of  this  analysis  are  enormously  signifi- 
cant for  politicians  and  labor  leaders  ' 
alike. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  29,  1974] 
The   Blxje-Collab   MAJORrrv — Ob,   Shatter- 
ing THE  "Hard  Hat"  Mtths 
(By  Andrew  Levlson) 

For  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
three  ideas  have  dominated  the  thinking  of 
liberal  intellectuals  atwut  tbe  American 
workmg  class.  One  is  that  blue-collar  work- 
ers are  now  outnumbered  by  white-collar 
workers.  Another  is  that  rising  Income  levels 
have  eliminated  rigid  distinctions  between 
blue  collar  and  white,  diminishing  the  im- 
portance of  the  old  working-class  political 
Issues.  The  third  Is  that,  smug  and  weU 
paid,  workers  and  their  unions  are  now 
among  the  most  conservative  forces  in  the 
nation's  political  life.  Each  of  these  ideas  is 
a  myth.  First,  blue  collars  still  outnumber 
white.  The  "white-collar  majority"  is  the 
product  of  tortured  definitions  and  some- 
times deceptive  manipulations  of  statistics. 
Second,  while  the  living  standards  of  all 
Americans  have  improved,  most  blue-collar 
workers  are  much  closer  to  poverty  than  to 
afBuence.  Finally,  blue-collar  workers  are  no 
more  conservative  than  the  middle  class  on 
most  issues  and  are  more  liberal  on  some, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  they  will  support 
liberal  political  candidates  whose  programs 
deal  with  workers'  real  problems  and  griev- 
ances. 

The  persistence  of  these  myths  Is  not  an 
academic  issue  but  one  of  practical  politics. 
By  clinging  to  them,  liberals  have  demon- 
strated a  talent  verging  on  genius  for  iso- 
lating themselves,  antagonizing  workers,  and 
defeating  genuinely  liberal  political  candi- 
dates and  programs.  The  indifference  and 
condescension  generated  by  the  myths  have 
created  stumbling  blocks  for  almost  every 
liberal  movement  of  the  past  decade — the 
peace  movement  and  the  ecology  movement 
in  particular — and  they  played  a  role  in 
twice  electing  Richard  M.  Nixon  to  the  pres- 
idency. 

TTie  myth  that  America  now  has  a  white- 
collar  majority  has  been  taught  as  fact  In 
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coUep*  ciMarooms  for  yHn,  with  the  sup- 
port of  moat  liberal,  »n<t  even  r»dlcal.  aocUi 
ttiForiiOs.  For  loetAnoe,  ia  *^he  New  IndiM- 
irial  State,"  Joihn  Kennetjt  Oklbrnttli  wrote: 

■By  1965  there  were  nearly  8  million  mor* 
wiute  Uum  blue  collar  workers.  44.6  million 
as  ocwnpared  wUh  38.7  million.  DurUig  these 
veare  the  number  of  prof*asloual  and  tech- 
iiicnt  workers,  the  categoiV  most  cljaracter- 
i.sLic  oi  the  techno-siructi  re.  approximately 
d. 'iit>lea.  ■ 

Herheit  MnicAse  endored  ilii.-.  coiunioa 
iiusiAjiiccption  ia  '  One-Di  aaen.iional  Man": 
1  tie  assiiiillRting  trend  i  hows  forth  lu  the 
txi  iipRUonal  stratification.  In  the  kev  Indus- 
trial esUbliah meats  tlie  ■fcUie  cnUar"  work 
iorte  declines  Id  relaUon  to  the    white  col- 
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of   uon-produc- 


lar"  element;    the  numbei 
t;oa  workers  incrca.ses." 

Aiid  in  the  pop  best-sellei-  ■Futiue  ai^ock' 
Alvin  Toffler  presents  a  p/ rticularly  lyrical 
vetsJou  of  thU  idea: 

■  In  about  19d6  the  Umiiu  Stales  became 
the  first  m«Jar  power  in  which  more  than  60 
percent  ot  the  non-farm  l^bor  force  coaaed 
to  wear  the  blue  collar  of  factory  or  manual 
labor  .  .  .  Within  the  same  lifetime  a  society 
for  the  arst  time  in  humaa  history  not  only 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  agriculture,  but  man- 
aged within  A  few  brief  dedades  to  throw  o/T 
the  yoke  of  manual  labor  ab  well." 

Tl»  tttetisttca  quoted  by  such  writers  are 
ba.^ed  upon  very  specific  aild  technical  uses 
of  tlie  terms  'blue  coUar"Tand  "white  col- 
lar" and  not  on  the  definitions  that  thes* 
terms  stlU  hare  in  ordlnarjl  conversation.  In 
which  tliejr  are  synonjTnsi  for  brawn  and 
brain,  for  manuctl  labor  vs. 'professional  and 
managerial  *ork.  The  source  of  these  tech- 
nical UMi^  Is  the  Census  Bureau,  which  has 
established  the  following  Job  categories: 

White  CoUar:  Piofesslouafl,  techiiical,  and 
kindred.  managerii\l  find  administrative- 
clerical  and  sales. 

Blue  Collar:  Crafismen  alid  foremen:  op- 
eratives (men  who  operate  knachinerTl,  and 
(non-farm)  laborers. 
Other:  Service,  farm  labortrs. 
This  sorting  looks  fine  oa  the  surface,  if 
fhe   categories   are   not   crjfstal   clear,   they 
reem  adequate.  But  while  f<>r  25  year*  these 
categories  appeared  reason a|)le  as  a  basis  for 
proclaiming  the  decline  of  Inanual  labor.  It 
•voultl  have  become  apparerJt  to  anyone  who 
went  beyond  them,  to  the  ppeclflc  Jobs  In- 
volTcd,  that  the  whlte-coUkr  majority  was 
verj'  m\ich  like  a  desert  m  rage:  The  more 
f-arefuHy  one  looked  at  It.  (he  farther  awaT 
It  wa.**.  •* 

Notice    that    tlie    blue-co  I.-\r    category    is 
limited  to  only  a  fraction  or  all  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  still   employes   in  essentially 
rote  mjinual  labor.  "Ser\1ce'  workers  are  ex- 
cluded, even  though  many  c  r  them  are  Jani- 
tors, waiters,  porters,  usher;,  elevator  oper- 
.itors,  doormen  and  .shoeshlne  boys— people 
who  hold  3ome  of  the  lowest-  jaylng  and  most 
raenliU  occupations  lu  Ameri  a.  When  a  given 
percentage  of  "blue-collar"    lorkers  Is  cited 
the  tendency  U  to  automatic  Uly  place  every- 
one  else,    including   these   norkers.   in   the 
middle  class.  Most  of  the  re  it  of  the  people 
m    the    service    category    ai  b    also    manual 
worker.';:  guards,  watchmen,  c  ooks.  household 
help.  ho.^pital  and  other  atte  idants  barbers 
policemen  and  firemen.  Ia  aldltlon.  clerical 
and  sale^i  work,  assigned  to    he  white-coUjir 
categor-.  has  n^auy  working  class  Jobs  con- 
cealed  within  it.  The  poslmtn  Is  a  clerical 
w&r.:er.  So  are  baggagemen,  inesseugcr  boy.s 
ijill  collectors.  Jiewsboys,  ped  Uers.  offlce-ni- 
chiJie   operators,   bus   and  tr»ln  dispatcher* 
and    iflegraph    operators— a^    contained    in 
tne   white-collar  category  artd  hence  called 
middle  class    And  in  1970  tuo-thlrds  of  the 
clerical  and  sales  -.xorkers  wer  »  women— tel.'- 
phone  operators,   cashiers,  ps  lesgirls,   tvpists 
Had   o'hers   in   low-paying.   I  )w-status  Jobs 
.Some  .sociologists  have  tried  to  salvage  thf 
•middle-class  majorltj"  by  !ug;ie.sliau   that 


a  "uc","  social  group,  a  lower -raiddle-cla.'w 
"aalarlat"  (rather  than  a  proletariat).  This 
Is  an  appealing  solution,  since  one  would 
hesitate  to  call  them  working  class.  Many 
writers  have  been  seduced  by  this  concept, 
since  it  seems  to  apply  to  a  large  number 
of  'career  girls"  who  .se^m  more  middle  clas.s 
t.hau  workUig  class. 

The  iHMige  of  women  clerical  and  sales 
'«t>rkers  that  these  wTiters  have  is  the  New 
York  single  girl,  perhaps  a  Va&sar  graduate, 
who  is  v.or;:lng  a«  n  secretary  Init  dreams 
of  "getting  Into  publislilng."  She  lives  with 
two  (-ther  yoting  women  in  an  expensive  East 
Side  Aimrtmeni.  reads  Ms  .  takes  cotuies  at 
the  New  School,  smokes  pot  on  occasion  and 
:;oes  skUng  on  veckcads.  .Such  i.n  image. 
howc\er.  Is  mLsleadint'.  Afast  women  clericnl 
and  salc.3,  workers  are  married,  and  about 
hair  .ire  married  to  uorklng-clasH  men.  Sud- 
denly the  career-girl  secretary  is  Joined  bv 
a  somewhat  leas  romantic  figure — the  weld- 
er's wife  who  works  part  time  as  a  check-out 
clerk  In  the  A*P.  Instead  of  Ms.,  Imagine 
Reader's  Digest;  Instead  of  the  ski  slopes 
it's  Wednesday-night  bowling;  and  Its  not 
pot  but  on©  of  her  husband's  beers.  To  a 
swiologlst  who  met  her  on  the  street,  she 
would  be  one  of  "them,"  not  one  of  "us." 
Tha  best  way  to  clarify  this  confusion  Is 
to  look  at  the  occupational  structure  lor 
men.  Approximately  68  per  cent  of  women 
aged  18  or  older  are  married,  and  most  mar- 
ried women  live  In  the  class  and  culture  of 
their  husbands.  Thus,  the  list  of  oocnpatlons 
for  men  alone  gives  a  much  more  exact  In- 
dication «r  the  relative  sizes  of  the  working 
class  and  the  middle  class  in  America.  Tlie 
following  chart,  based  on  Census  Burean  fit;- 
urfs,  shows  the  proportions  quite  clearly:" 
Major  Ofyiipatfonal  groups  for  ma7rs 
in  1969 


[In  percent  1 
Middle  cla&s: 

Professional  and  technical 14.  6 

Managerial  and  proprietor 14  6 

Clerical     7*4 

Sales    "IIIIII  5.8 


ilier.c  v.onK'n   olerj.al   and  k; 


Total      43.4 

Working  class: 

Craftsmen  and  foremen 21  4 

Operatives   ,__  21' 4 

Laborers     ""*  75 

Service    ""'"  71 


e.s   worlKT-,  are 


Total    57.5 

Since  there  are  many  wwUng-class  Jobs 
hidden  In  the  clerical  and  sales  grouping,  the 
true  worklng-claas  figure  la  prolMbly  between 
60  and  6a  percent.  Thus,  three-fifths  of 
America  Is  working  class.  The  euphoric  con- 
cept of  a  middle-clasa  majority,  the  end  of 
manual  la»>or.  and  a  new  age  in  human  his- 
tory Is  baaed  on  Uie  Inclusion  in  the  middle 
class  of  steelworkers'  wives  who  go  to  work 
as  cashiers  and  salesgirls. 

Such  figures  do  leave  open  the  po66lbUity 
that  blue-collar  work  may  be  rapidly  disap- 
pearing and  that  in  a  few  years  we  may  have 
a  nUddle-class  majority  after  all.  But  If  we 
look  at  the  actual  number  of  pe<^le  In  dif- 
ferent occupatlous,  one  fact  is  immediately 
appareut:  the  niuuber  of  working-class 
Americans  lias  not  decreased  at  all;  In  fact 
the  census  shows  that  in  the  two  decades 
since  1950  it  has  increased  by  roughly  4  mil- 
lion. "Hie  declining  trend  aaalysU  notice  is 
relative;  as  the  population  has  grown,  the 
working  class  has  increased,  but  the  minority 
of  .\niericaus  who  are  middle  clais  has  in- 
creased at  a  faster  rate.  Between  1950  and 
1969.  the  number  of  male  blue-collar  employ- 
ees Increased  from  22  milUon  to  26  mUllou 
while  the  number  of  white-collar  men  Ui- 
crcaseJ  from  14  million  to  19  mUliou.  The 
white-ccillar  increase  Is  .siguiflcant.  but  let 
us  put  it  ia  perspective.  The  relative  per- 
ceii'.iige  of  blue-collar  workeri  goes  down 
r.-)!n  62.4  ;>er  tent  lo  57.5— a  5  p«>r  cent  drop 


la  20  years  (not  counting  the  mlaclasslfled 
clerical  and  sales  workers).  First,  that  stni 
leaves  us  with  28  million  worklng-eIas<« 
American  men  and  19  million  mlddle-clah>; 
American  men — a  raw  social  and  poiiUcal 
fact  that  caimot  be  denied.  Second,  for  the 
nUddle  class  Just  to  maintain  the  same  pro- 
portion In  relation  to  the  working  class,  an 
increase  of  2  4  million  people  was  required. 
So  only  about  3.6  million  viore  middle -clat; 
employees,  beyond  that  3.4  miUion,  represent 
something  new  in  the  occupational  etructuj  / 
since  1960.  Again,  the  raw  number  Is  strik- 
ing. The  whole  postwar  "revolution"  de- 
scribed by  so  many  commentators  comes 
down  to  less  than  4  million  men  In  a  mali- 
labor  force  of  about  45  million.  At  this  rate, 
there  will  lie  a  working-class  majority  tmtll 
the  next  century.  At  least  another  generation 
of  Americans  will  be  predominantly  working 
class.  Six  Presidents  and  thousands  of  con- 
gressmen will  be  elected  by  a  workliig-clasis 
nmjorlty. 

If  manual  workers  lived  exactly  like  white- 
collar  workers,  however,  the  fact  that  the? 
work  Uj  factories  instead  of  offices  would 
probably  not  be  of  great  poUtlcal  significance. 
And  this  Is  what  many  commentators  have 
told  us — that  blue  collar  workers  are  now 
"middle  class"  or  "middle  Americans,"  not 
affluent  but  far  from  poor.  For  example  Her- 
man P.  MUler.  In  his  article  "A  Profile  of 
the  Blue  Collar  American,"  In  ••Blue-Coll.ii 
Workers:  A  Symposium  on  MMdle  America" 
published  In  1971,  wrote.  "By  1989  the  median 
annual  Income  of  white  famUles  beaded  by 
blne-oollar  workers  was  $10,700."  But  Miller 
was  talking  only  about  craftsmen,  foremen 
nud  operatives— no  one  else.  He  excluded 
.service  workers,  laborers  and  people  unem- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  survey — not  to 
mention  the  somewhat  more  defensible  ex- 
clusion of  blacks  as  a  special  case. 

We  cocne  up  with  a  very  different  picture 
of  the  American  working  class  If  we  do  not 
exclude  any  category  of  manual  worker;   11 
we  deal  not  with  averages  or  medians  but 
with   the  whole  range  of  working-class-in- 
come dlstrlbuUon,  and  U  we  examine  this 
dlstribuUon  In  tlie  light  of  the  Bureau  ol 
Iiabor  Statistics  "standard  budgets."  which 
the  bureau  designates  "lower,"  "Intermedi- 
ate"  and  "upper,"  but  which  actuaUy  rep- 
resent the  three  socioeconomic  ciiltures  in 
the  United  States— poverty,  wwilng  class  and 
middle  class.  In  1970.  the  budget  for  the  low- 
est of  these  was  $6,960  for  a  family  of  four; 
the  Intermediate  budget— the  amount  neces- 
sarj-  for  what  some  unions  call  a    shabby  but 
respectable  life"— was  $10,664;  and  the  mid- 
dle-class budget  was  $15,661.  In  1970,  gov- 
ernment figures  indicate,  30  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  working-class  famUies  were  living  lu 
what  was  really  poverty,  with  Uicomes  ot  less 
than  $7fiOO.  Another  30  per  cent  weie  above 
tlie  poverty  budget  but  below  that  "shabby" 
intermediate  level.  Thus.  60  per  cent  of  th« 
working  class  either  were  poor  or  were  hover- 
ing  between   poverty   and   the   very  modes; 
level  of  the  intermediate  budget.  A  Unitetl 
Auto  Workers  study  shows  Just  how  "modest" 
that  budget  is:  The  budget  assumes,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  family  will  own  "a  toaster  that 
will  last  for  33  years,  a  refrigerator  and  a 
range  that  will  each  last  for  17  years,  a  vac- 
uum cleaner  that  will  last  for  14  years,  and  s 
television  set  that  wiU  last  for  10  years.  The 
budget  assumes  that  a  family  wlU  buv  a  two- 
year-old  car  and  keep  it  for  four  years,  and 
will  pay  for  a  tujieup  once  a  yeaj-.  a  brake  re- 
alignment every  three  years  and  a  front-end 
aligmnent  everj'  four  years  .  .  .  The  budget 
assumes  that  the  husband  will  buy  oae  year- 
round  suit  every  four  years  .  .  .  and  one  lop- 
coat  every  8'i  years  ...  It  a»isumes  that  the 
husband  will  take  hi*  wife  to  the  movies  one* 
every  three  months,  and  that  one  of  them 
will  go  to  the  movies  alone  once  a  vear.  The 
average  family '.s  two  children  are  each  al- 
lowed one  movie  every  foiu-  weeks.  A  total 
of  $2.64  per  person  per  jear  is  allowed  for 
i)dm!.s.sl(.ii  to  all  other  events,  from  fiH..tbaIl 
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and  baseball  games  to  plays  or  concerts  .  .  . 
The  budget  allows  nothing  whatever  for  sav- 
ings." 

This  or  less  Is  the  condition  of  60  per  cent 
of  all  American  workers.  The  affluent 
workers,  who  until  recently  were  supposed 
to  be  typical,  constitute  from  12  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  working  class,  white  and  black. 
Eighty-five  percent,  then,  are  not  "typical." 
The  average  working-class  family  earns 
$9,500 — much  closer  to  poverty  than  to  afflu- 
ence— and  this  is  the  Income  of  the  entire 
family,  working  wife  and  children  Included. 
The  average  figure  does  not  take  into  accouiit 
long-term  unemployment.  Illness  or  the 
income  of  old  people  on  pensions;  It  has 
reference  to  the  working  poor,  not  poverty 
In  general.  For  many  y'ears,  the  economic 
condition  of  workers  has  been  shrugged  off 
with  easy  references  to  a  handful  o'  plumb- 
ers and  electricians  making  $8  or  $10  an 
hour.  But  throughout  that  time  other 
workers  have  been  getting  between  $4  and 
$4.50  an  hour,  and  some  even  less.  In  fact, 
more  than  any  other  factor.  It  Is  working 
wives  who  have  made  possible  even  the 
modest  standard  of  living  that  the  average 
workers  enjoy.  It  is  worth  keeping  this  In 
mind  when  one  imagines  a  working-class 
family  that  has  an  Income  of  $10,000  a  year. 
The  husband  may  earn  only  $7,000  or  $8,000, 
and  his  wife  may  earn  the  rest. 

Blue  collar  workers  must  cope  not  only 
with  low  wages  but  with  frequent  unem- 
ployment, which  neither  liberal  commenta- 
tors nor  the  media  have  really  compre- 
hended. E^ven  In  the  last  few  years,  as  the 
rate  has  risen  sharply,  unem.ployment  has 
rarely  been  given  much  attention  In  articles 
about  the  "blue-collar  blues"  or  discussions 
of  the  problems  of  American  workers.  It  has 
been  mentioned,  of  course,  but  has  been 
quickly  dismissed.  After  all,  even  at  the 
worst  point  In  1971  unemployment  affected 
only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  labor  force,  and 
It  did  not  take  a  great  deal  of  mathematical 
knowledge  to  recognize  that  therefore  94  per 
cent  were  not  laid  off.  In  comparison  with 
conditions  in  the  thirties,  It  certainly  did  not 
sound  like  a  major  crisis. 

But  the  "annual  -memployment  rate"  that 
everyone  watches  so  closely  is  a  rather  con- 
fusing measure;  it  counts  only  the  people 
who  happen  to  be  unemployed  oa  the  day  of 
the  survey.  In  a  monthly  survey,  a  sampling 
of  people  are  asked  whether  they  are  working, 
and  the  results  are  counted  up.  This  reveals 
what  percentage  of  people  were  without  work 
on  a  certain  day,  but  not  all  those  who  were 
unemployed  earlier  in  the  month  or  would 
be  later.  The  annual  unemployment  rate  Is 
simply  the  average  of  the  12  surveys  per 
year,  rather  than  a  total  of  all  those  who 
were  unemployed  at  some  point  during  the 
year.  Such  totals  are  compiled  annually  by 
the  Census  Bureau  and  these  figures  are 
called  the  "annvial  work-experience  data." 
Although  these  data  have  far  more  meaning 
than  the  rates,  they  are  almost  never  used  to 
Judge  the  severity  of  unemployment.  If  we 
ask  the  simple  question,  "How  many  people 
were  unemployed  at  some  time  last  year?" 
the  answer  Is  striking.  In  1969,  which  was 
before  unemployment  had  become  a  major 
Issue,  18  per  cent  of  the  operatives,  or  almost 
one  out  of  every  five,  were  unemployed  for 
some  period  of  time.  In  1970,  the  figure  was 
23  per  cent — or  almost  one  out  of  every  four. 
The  proportions  of  those  affected  among 
blue-collar  workers  ranged  from  about  13 
per  cent  for  service  employees  to  more  than 
25  per  cent  for  laborers.  (By  contrast,  for 
white-collar  workers  the  range  was  from  5 
per  cent  for  managers  and  administrators  to 
11.5  for  clerical  workers.) 

The  conclusion  Is  obvious:  Unemployment 
Is  tremendously  widespread  In  working-class 
America.  Millions  of  workers  are  thrown  out 
of  work  every  year,  and  among  the  remainder 
the  fear  that  they  will  be  next  is  widespread. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the 
nation's  workers,  even  though  they  keep  their 
Jobs,  cannot  feel  any  real  Job  security. 

Many  people  accept  the  Archie  Bunker 
image  as  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
American  worker,  and  even  those  who  reject 
It  as  an  Inadequate  stereotype  rarely  chal- 
lenge the  underlying  concept — that  workers 
are  now  a  basically  conservative  force  In 
American  society.  Indeed,  A.  H.  Raskin,  the 
former  national  labor  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times,  has  declared,  "The  typical 
worker — from  construction  craftsman  to  shoe 
clerk — has  become  probably  the  most  reac- 
tionary political  force  In  the  country."  It  is 
almost  never  asserted  tcx^av  that  worker"  are 
r,o  more  racist  or  militaristic  than  the  middle 
cla's.  And  the  idea  that  workers  are  actually 
more  liberal  in  certain  Important  areas  wovild 
be  considered  preposterous  by  most  intel- 
lectuals. Yet  when  one  looks  at  the  hard 
national  data  from  votes  and  opiiiion  polls. 
1  his  Is  exactly  what  one  finds.  On  the  issues 
of  r.'ice  and  war,  opinion  polls  for  the  most 
part  suggest  only  a  small  and  by  no  means 
consistent  differences  In  the  attitudes 
of  the  various  social  classes.  And  many  elec- 
tion results  Indicate  that  workers  are  still 
among  the  most  liberal  forces  In  American 
politics. 

A  distorted  image  of  workers  has  been  pre- 
sented for  years  both  In  the  mass  media  and 
in  the  academic  community.  Television  has 
given  us.  In  addition  to  Archie  Bunker.  .T.ickie 
Gleason's  Ralph  Kramden  and  William  Ben- 
dix's  character.  Riley.  All  three  are  ridicu- 
lous comic  figures,  overweight  and  unintelli- 
gent, end  two  of  them  are  arrogant  domestic 
tyrant?.  There  were  some  positive  portrayals 
(i  workers  in  movies  during  the  fifties  and 
eirly  sixties,  but  more  recently  such  popular 
films  as  "Joe."  "Straw  Dogs."  and  "Easy 
Rider"  have  o'eplcted  workers  a.s  homicidal 
maniacs.  In  the  academic  community,  ore  of 
the  most  widely  known  analys^es  of  workers' 
political  attitudes  Is  that  of  the  Harvard  so- 
ciologist Seymour  Martin  Llpset.  wlio  has 
argued  that  workers  are  particularly  prone  to 
Intolerance,  antidemocratic  feelings  and  a 
number  of  other  "authoritarian"  personality 
traits.  Por  many  years,  this  theory  and  related 
ones  went  largely  unchallenged,  and  found 
their  way  Into  the  popular  press  and  scores  of 
textbooks  and  studies.  Only  recently  have 
systematic  critiques  appeared  pointing  out 
that  a  good  part  of  the  existing  opinion -poll 
data  actually  contradicts  these  theories,  that 
the  methodology  of  studies  like  these  has 
large  subjective  elements,  and  that  the  whole 
notion  of  the  authoritarian  personality  is,  in 
the  words  of  one  critic,  "too  elusive  for 
measurement,  if  Indeed  It  Is  a  genuine  clin- 
ical entity."  For  Instance,  a  study  of  white 
attitudes  toward  equal  treatment  of  blacks 
In  housing,  education,  and  Jobs  which  was 
conducted  In  1968  by  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan Survey  Research  Center  found  few  if  any 
significant  differences  between  workers  and 
the  middle  class.  Similar  results  were  re- 
ported in  another  1968  study,  this  one  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center.  Other  studies  of  working-class  atti- 
tudes, although  they  are  by  no  means  as  care- 
ful and  systematic  In  their  methods,  have 
shown  the  same  pattern. 

But  all  such  studies  are  based  on  opinion 
polls,  and  even  though  the  two  research 
groups  mentioned  above  are  among  the  most 
highly  respected  In  America,  It  Is  easy  to  sus- 
pect that  workers  will  respond  differently 
from  the  middle  class  when  It  comes  to  "real 
life" — for  Instance,  In  city  referenda  on  open 
housing.  The  author  of  a  study  of  such  ref- 
erenda In  two  cities.  Berkeley  and  Toledo. 
drew  the  following  conclusion:  "In  neither 
city  were  blue-collar  workers  in  toto  far  from 
the  Caucasian  mean,  and  they  exhibited  less 
Intolerance  than  whlte-coUai-s,  exclusive  oJ 
professionals." 

More  recently.  Prcf.  Chandler  Davidson  of 


Rice  University  studied  the  voting  patterns 
In  the  1960s  In  Houston  to  test  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  lower  class  voted  In  a  more 
racist  way  than  the  upper.  He  looked  at  20 
electoral  contests — 11  primary  elections.  10  r,f 
which  involved  state  offlces  and  one  the  U  S. 
Se  '.^e;  four  school-board  elections:  three 
general  elections  for  federal  offices,  and  two 
referenda  In  each  there  was  e  clear  choi-e 
between  a  liberal  candidate,  o-  position  .n 
the  issue  of  race  and  a  conservative  one.  Tr. 
only  one  contest  did  the  wealthy  precincts 
studied  provide  greater  ;-iipport  tor  the  ^'*>- 
eral  canciidote  or  position  In  fcur  ccntffts 
there  wa*^  relatively  little  difference  between 
the  two  tj-pes  of  precincts,  and  in  the  re- 
maining 15  contests.  Chandler  .-oncluded, 
"the  two  least  affluent  precincts  gave  grester 
.support  to  the  racially  liberal  candidate  or 
position." 

Some  recent  opinion  .';urveys  reveal  a  very 
r:>al  hostility  towurd  blades,  in  ."ome  regar.is, 
among  white  workers.  One  1970  su'vey.  whi'-h 
includr:d  questions  about  whether  blacks 
weie  "p\:shing  harder  and  faster  than  they 
l^ave  a  right  to,"  were  "a.sl:lng  for  special 
treatment."  and  deserved  "the  things  they 
are  asking  for,"  found  that  70  per  cent  of 
white  bl-;e-collar  workers  took  a  hostile  view 
on  all  thr-^e  questions,  while  only  about  42 
per  cent  o:  the  wh'te  middle  class  did.  But. 
despite  ripv,-  areas  of  antagonism,  the  fact  !s 
that  white  wor!:lng-class  racism,  even  in  the 
North,  was  much  worse  In  the  forties  and 
fifties  than  it  is  today.  In  literally  scores  cf 
working-cla-ss  nelghbcrlioods  across  tye 
North,  any  black  man  vho  was  e.icoun'en^d 
after  daric  was  in  serious  danger  of  b?i:'.t; 
beaten  up  unless  he  could  justify  his  pit.-.- 
eace.  ^7<^ny  Nor'hern  plants  had  .separafi; 
lockers  ai;d  washrooms  tor  blacks  and  whites, 
and  a  system  of  ^segregation  just  as  thoroiit'h 
.-IS  Mi!--si!!^!ppi's.  It  is  clear  that  a  great  chaj.-:e 
has  taken  place.  In  some  areas,  it  is  true, 
there  is  still  vmcffioial  riiscrimination.  und 
<\en  de  facto  segregation  in  the  plants.  F  ;t 
rcday  the  average  white  v.'orker  cleaT'ly  hus 
much  n-..ire  contact  witli  blacks  than  ever 
before,  p.nd  accepts  the  elementary  rlght.'S  o: 
blacks  to  a  far  greater  degree.  In  fact,  in  oie- 
domlnantly  white  locals  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  and  some  other  i.nions  as  well,  bli.cic 
men  are  routinely  elected  stewards,  vice-pres- 
idents end  presidents,  and  not  In  a  few 
excepticncl  places  but  all  ucro-s  the  country. 

One  other  factor  helps  to  explain  tlie  seem- 
ing contradiction  In  working-class  attitudes  - 
the  combination  of  tolerance  and  hostility. 
While  many  theorists  think  in  terms  of  racial 
confiicts.  and  base  their  concern  on  an  ab- 
stract sense  of  egalltarianism,  the  posiMve 
aspccf  of  workers'  attitudes  are  based  or  the 
problems  and  the  sense  of  injustice  tiiey 
-share  wirh  working-cUss  blacks.  Wiiere 
workers  see  a  common  working-class  Issue, 
they  resoond  "tolerantly."  But  when  the 
!ssuo  is  black  needs  vs.  white  affluence,  white 
workers  often  become  incensed  at  being 
lumped  together  with  the  while  midd'.e  class 
and  seeing  their  own  problems  ignored.  Many 
workers  genuinely  accept  the  demands  for 
simple  justice  being  made  by  black  workers, 
but  few  have  any  sympathy  for  the  lit)er.-vl 
intellectual's  focus  on  Issues  like  improving 
welfare  benefits  and  seeking  to  understand 
the  black  criminal.  Where  "racism"  appears 
most  dramatically  among  blue-collar  workers 
Is  in  those  aspects  of  black  protest  which 
pit  the  needs  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
"lumpenproletariat" — tlie  disoreanized  fam- 
ilies of  the  unemployed  and  di.spoF.?e;:sed  — 
against  those  of  workers. 

Because  of  blue-collar  ho.stility  to  students, 
to  "radical"  tactics  such  as  burning  flags  and 
occupying  buildings,  and  to  anti-war  dem- 
onstrations in  general  in  the  sixties,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  workers  strongly  iup- 
por,;cd  the  wur  in  Vietnam.  But  In  196t 
opinion  polls  indicated  that  blue-collar 
workers   weie  probably   more  anti-war  than 
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any   of  the  higher-status    ;roups.  Even  re 


searchers  who  argued  that 


war  sentiment  was  Indlcatl.e  of  isolationist 


leellng  rather  than  pacldsru 


m  foreign  policy  had  to  adi  lit  that  this  was 


tlie  case.  As  the  war  contii 
became  difficult  to  find  any 
working-class  opinion.  Th« 
searchers  to  separate  blacl;? 
and   women,   or   North    and 
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anyone  concerned  to  suppar'  almost  any 
interpretation  he  wished.  No  t  one  systematic 
study  has  ever  been  done  (f  class  and  the 
opinion  data  on  the  war  ii  Vietnam.  Bui, 
referenda  on  the  war  do  prov  ide  some  indica- 
tion of  working-class  attiuid:s.  Six  referenda 
have  been  studied,  and  tin  results  are  as 
follows:  In  three  cases — Dec  rborn.  Mich.,  In 
1966  and  1968.  and  Sun  F:a  ici.sco  in  1067-  - 
more  workiiit;-cl:;ss  conunui  itic.s  tluui  mid- 
dle-class neighborhootis  sup  )orted  the  iin'i- 
war  referenda  (and  only  in  the  rase  of  San 
Francisco  did  black.'i  constit  ite  a  significant 
factor.  In  two  cases— Beve,  ly  Hills,  Calif., 
and  MnUison,  Wis. — there  wi  s  no  significant 
difference  between  the  wor  tlng-cla.ss  areas^ 
and  the  middle-c'.ais  ones,  e:ct-pt  for  skilled' 
workers  in  Madison,  who  tei;  tied  to  be  some- 
what more  hav.  kish  In  only  one  case — Cani- 
bridt;e,  r.Ia.ss. — did  the  resu  ts  .iccoid  with 
the  popular  preconceptions,  n  that  city,  the 
professional  and  manageiia  neighborhoods 
clearly  gave  greater  support  ,o  the  referenda 
tlian  the  worklng-cla.  s  area  ;  did. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  \  nr  in  Vietnam 
there  is  evidence  I  hat  the  bl  le-collar  stereo- 
type is  Inaccurate— that  Ai  lerican  v.orker.s 
may  actually  have  been  not  nore  militari.s'ic 
than  the  middle  class  but  jlirfhtly  less  so. 
This  conclusion,  however,  seems  hard  tt^ 
square  with  otiier  Indictticn-  of  working- 
class  opinion,  such  as  ostenlatious  dispinvs 
of  patriotism  and  ooinion-p<  U  rc.'-nlis  show- 
ing strong  blue-collar  hosti  ity  to  anti-war 
protests.  Part  of  the  explanition  mav  lie  lii 
the  fact  that  1908.  .vher  this  h'o.stiHty 
reached  its  peak,  was  ahnosi  20  years,  or  one 
generation,  after  Presidem  Truman's  an- 
nouncement of  the  Pair  De  il  lor  American 
workers.  The  children  born  at.  the  time  of 
that  promise  had  reached  college  age  only 
to  discover  that  It  had  be\n  broken,  and 
older  workers  saw  their  sonil  going  Into  the 
factories  while  college  continued  to  be  re- 
served in  large  part  for  the  niddlc  class.  So 
when  students  began  to  shut  down  campuses 
or  burn  flag.s,  workers  may  have  responded 
principally  to  the  fact  tha  these  weren't 
"their"  children.  The  students  also  had  2  S 
(student)  deferments,  which  kept  them  safe 
from  the  danger  of  war.  Fir  ally,  when  stu- 
dents, imitating  the  black  ictlvist.s,  besjan 
to  call  policemen  (themselves  blue-collar 
workers)  "pigs,"  workers  .saw  the  name-call- 
ing as  elitism  and  snobbery. 

If  the  asses-sment  of  workers  and  their 
unions  presented  here  is  acci\r!ite,  how  can 
we  account  for  the  blue-coll4r  defections  to 
Wallace  and  to  Ni.\on  in  th^  1968  election 
and  to  Nixon  in  1972?  The  \^idely  accepted 
explanation  of  labor's  political  Ijehavior  In 
recent  years  was  well  expressed  by  Richard 
Scammon  and  Ben  Wattenbei-fe  in  their  book, 
"The  Real  Majority."  They  saw  the  1968 
election  as  proof  that  the  poiitlcal  awaken- 
ing of  labor,  which  seemed  ta  have  exploded 
almost  overnight  in  the  Wajlaee  phenome- 
non, was  something  completeljr  different  from 
the  labor  militancy  of  previous  years.  This 
time.  It  was  what  the  authbrs  called  "the 
social  issue"— drugs,  crime,  p<irnography  and 
so  on— that  was  generating  bllie-coUar  anger. 
The  traditional  bread-and-bitter  is.sues,  in 
the  authors"  view,  were  clearly  taking  a  back 
seat,  and  a  new  conservatism  was  takin? 
over. 

No  doubt  "the  soc-lal  IssAe"  and  racial 
hostility  were  agitating  m.'Iny  blue-collar 
voters.  The  black  populntioij  In  the  North 
had  been  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  had 
basically  altered    the   compofjltion   of   many 


Northern  cities.  Since  elementary  democratic 
practices,  such  as  the  non.segregat ion  of  res- 
taurants, ptibllc  transportation  and  so  on, 
were  generally  accepted  in  the  North,  the 
demands  that  Northern  blacks  made  in  the 
sixties  immediately  focused  on  tlie  extremely 
sensitive  issues  of  ii'iion  exclusionism  and  de 
facto  i-eorejjaiion  in  hou;:ing.  The  conflict  be- 
tween liie  iiuerests  of  'olack  and  v.hito 
■workers  was  therefore  inr  deeper  and  more 
dire.'tly  Ihreaiciiing  to  .viiite  workers  than 
any  of  the  l.ssues  in  the  Souih  haa  bec.i  in 
the  pie.-cdl;;g  decade.  Then  the  pent-v.p 
fruslraiioti  that  explocleil  in  the  ^hetta  riots 
dramaii^aily  Intcnsinod  tlie  hostility  of  wiiUe 
woila-rs.  Ainre  importiuit  than  the  affront 
that  the  riots  coastituted  to  \wnkG!s'  law- 
abiding  e'iioo  was  simple  lonr.  While  the  rio  s 
tinned  out  to  be  leir.p.rkably  free  from  vio- 
!o;i(e  lou.ird  people,  their  impact  on  urijan 
workcio.  who  oite  I  lived  so  clo.se  to  the 
ghetto  that  they  'xuia  see  the  fianies  and 
.sonicdme.'!  hear  the  shouts  and  the  break- 
inij  cla.' •  was  to  create  terror.  Con.^iderlng 
the  ciirriPntK  of  racism  that  were  already 
present,  iu  working-class  America,  It  was 
Invitable  that  the  riots  should  elevate  work- 
ing-c!nss  fear  and  hostility  toward  blacks 
lii'.o  a  central  political  issue. 

B.it  this  was  only  one  factor  in  ilie  grow- 
liiK  discontent  of  workers.  A  more  basic  de- 
velopinejit  diiriij:;  tlie  si.xties  was  the  work- 
ers' growing  recognition  that,  despite  cliches 
of  blue-collar  atfluence  and  satisfaction,  tiie 
r.tubb.irn  reality  was  a  range  of  real  and 
pres-'iiig  problems,  and  often  simple  injus- 
tice as  well.  In  the  economic  realm,  taxes 
pioMded  the  most  glaring  example.  Despite 
the  nation's  avowed  commitment  to  an 
equitable  system,  many  taxes — sales  and  So- 
cial t;eoiiri;y  taxe.s  among  them — are  severclv 
regressive,  takii-g  a  far  hli.;her  proportion  of 
liifome  from  the  lp.,s  well-to-do  than  the 
anii'ent.  Inflation  also  not  only  eroded  work- 
ern'  slaidards  of  Kviiic;  but  had  the  same  im- 
pact as  a  regressive  snies  tax,  consuming  a 
greater  portion  of  a  modest  income  than  of 
a  sizable  one.  Tills  was  especially  the  case 
with  price  increases  in  food  and  fuel.  By 
April  of  1974,  rising  prices  actually  reduced 
the  real  weekly  take-home  pay  of  tlie  average 
production  worker  with  three  dependents  to 
the  level  of  the  mid-sixties.  In  constant  1967 
dollars,  his  April,  1974,  income  of  $99.51  was 
actually    lower    than    'liie    11*65    average    of 

When  workers  ttirned  to  the  political  .sys- 
tem for  redress,  they  found  yet  another  area 
of  American  life  where  their  needs  and  de- 
sires receives  little  attention  and  concern.  Far 
from  providing  a  source  of  solutions  to  work- 
ers' grievances,  the  political  system  decisively 
failed  to  represent  workers  or  their  interests. 
Although  workers  are  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation, their  needs  receive  less  attention 
in  Washington  than  those  of  a  range  of  spe- 
cial-interest groups.  For  instance,  in  1965  a 
study  called  attention  to  the  pressing  needs 
lor  otcupational-health-and-safety  legisla- 
tion. Now,  nine  years  later,  many  of  Its  rec- 
ommendations have  still  not  been  adopted, 
while  a  flood  of  amendments  constantly 
seeks  to  gJUi.  those  provisions  which  have 
pas-sed  Another  commission  called  attention 
to  the  deficiencies  m  workmen's-compensa- 
tlon  laws  Nearly  a  generation  later,  signifi- 
cant federal  legislation  has  still  not  been 
passed.  A  growing  discontent  over  these  cop- 
ditlons  was  Increasingly  apparent  during  the 
sixties  and  was  responsible  for  waves  of  re- 
jected contracts,  wildcat  strikes  and  the  re- 
placement of  older  union  officials  with  new, 
more  militant  ones  all  across  the  country. 

However,  the.se  discontents  did  not  neces- 
sarily entail  the  triumph  of  George  Wallace 
and  '-the  social  issue."  In  American  poll- 
tics,  the  decisive  factor  in  that  development 
wai  what  workers  encountered  when  they 
looked  to  their  traditional  liberal  allies.  Far 
from  recognizing  the  legitimate  grievances  of 
blue-collar  America  during  the  .sixties,  liber- 


als regarded  workers  as  affluent  and  smug. 
Most  of  the  Great  Society  social  programs 
were  designed  to  deal  not  with  the  problems 
of  all  working  people  but  with  tlio.se  of  the 
very  poor  and  the  blacks,  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  last  frontier  of  social  injustice.  The 
re.uilts  were  predictable.  In  1968.  Hubert 
Hiunphrey  received  just  43  percent  of  the 
vote  and  half  the  ballots  of  bUic-coUar  work- 
erc.  The  remainder  v.cre  split  between  Rich- 
ard Nivon  and  George  Wallace. 

In  1972,  Wallace  used  the  potent  slogan 
"Send  them  a  message!"  which  was  particu- 
larly well  attuned  to  the  rl -ing  anger  of  the 
blue-collar  voters.  'V'et  in  the  midst  of  the 
chaos  of  1968,  blue-collar  workers  has  sent 
one  "message"  that  was  never  under.stood 
In  the  primaries,  Robert  Kennedy  won  in 
one  working-class  precinct  after  another  that 
had  previously  been  ceded  to  Wallace.  Short 
of  putting  signs  Oii  their  lawns  which  said 
"I  am  discontented  but  not  Inevitably  reac- 
tionary," tliere  was  no  clearer  way  that  work- 
ers could  have  indicated  tlielr  accessibility 
to  liberal  politicians.  This  should  have  led 
the  lattrr  to  reevaluate  their  tactics  and 
-strr.tegy.  Instead,  the  liberals  simply  updated 
all  the  myths  of  blue-collar  authorltarlantsni 
and  afnuonce  to  Include  an  explanation  of 
why  "backlash"  and  "conservatism"  were 
now  inevitable.  ThLs  mood  of  resignation 
about  the  blue-collar  vote  was  maintained 
af^er  the  election,  and  one  result  was  that 
a  worker  who  voted  for  George  Wallace  iu 
1968  was  given  no  reason  to  change  his  mind 
in  succeeding  years.  Instead  of  seeing  the 
li'ueral-progressive  forces  reject  the  condes- 
cending myths  and  return  to  their  tradition- 
al role  as  his  advocates,  he  saw  them  advance 
program  after  program  that  literally  assault- 
ed his  real  interests. 

On  the  race  issue,  liberals  lumped  worken-f 
with  the  middle  class  and  succumbed  to  one 
of  the  olde.st  weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  reac- 
tion— ^playing  white  workers  against  blacks, 
instead  of  seeking  the  Issues  and  programs 
to  unite  them.  The  busing  program  was  typ- 
ical. Not  only  did  it  ignore  the  deeper  prob- 
lems of  cla.ss  injustice  in  education — the 
Inadequacies  of  the  schools  for  both  black 
and  white  workers'  children — but.  more  Im- 
portant, It  was  not  fairly  and  evenly  applied. 
People  with  the  money  to  move  to  the  dis- 
tant suburbs  or  to  send  their  children  to 
private  schools  could  avoid  the  problems, 
while  white  workers,  who  could  afford  nei- 
ther, had  no  such  pleasant  recourse.  To 
workers,  it  appeared  that  liberals  were  will- 
ing to  diminish  the  quality  of  blue-collar 
children's  education  for  the  sake  of  blacks, 
but  that  the  education  of  tlieir  own  children 
w  as  a  different  matter. 

Even  on  a  bread-and-butter  issue  like  the 
wage-price  freeze,  workers  did  not  see  their 
erstwhile  allies  leap  to  their  aid.  For  anyone 
who  had  understood  labor's  demands  for 
equitable  controls  In  the  late  lyxtles,  it 
should  not  have  been  difficult  to  sc«  that 
Nixon's  1971  freeze  was  a  caricature  of  a  just 
program.  But  when  George  Meany  cried  "Un- 
fair!" many  liberals  joined  with  conservatives 
In  denouncing  his  criticisms  as  the  "selfish' 
demands  of  a   "special-interest  group." 

On  other  issues  where  opportunities  were 
missed  or  destructive  actions  were  taken,  the 
point  Is  clear.  One  does  not  need  elegant 
sociopolitical  theories  to  understand  the 
"drift  to  the  right."'  or  the  "emerging  Re- 
publican majority."  The  only  way  progressives 
have  ever  won  a  majority  of  the  voters  Is  by 
offering  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of 
ordinary  people.  The  McGovern  campaign  in 
many  ways  epitomized  the  worst  mistakes 
that  liberals  have  made  in  dealing  with  labor. 
Those  who  followed  it  at  first  hand  know  that 
there  was  a  discernible  pattern  of  arrogance 
and  elitism  toward  workers  and  unioui 
among  many  McGovern  supporters. 

Yet  the  way  the  blue-collar  workers  ac- 
tually voted  in  1972  is  another  story,  and  one 
that  is  often  Ignored.  While  the  AFL-CIO 
itself  chose  to  remain  "neutral."  Individual 
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unions  did  not.  McGovern  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  union  after  union,  until  a  ma- 
jority of  the  unions  represented  In  the  AFL- 
CIO  came  out  in  his  favor.  And  In  November 
of  1972,  when  America  voted,  labor  in  general 
and  the  industrial  unions  in  particular  de- 
livered— if  not  In  decisive  numbers,  at  least 
in  greater  numbers  than  their  critics.  Only  37 
per  cent  of  college-educated  middle-class 
Americans  voted  for  McGovern,  In  compari- 
son with  43  per  cent  of  th©  American  union- 
ists. Were  it  not  for  some  of  the  "labor 
bosses,"  McGovern  might  very  well  hav© 
ended  xip  running  neck  and  neck  with  the 
Prohibition  candidate. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser  )  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
today, 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Young  of  Illinois,  for  10  minutes, 
today, 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steelman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY) ,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fulton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Seiberling,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  BoLLiNG,  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $903.50, 

Mr.  Du  Pont  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  before  the  vote  on  the  Roybal 
amendment. 

Mr.  Frenzel  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Roybal- 
Veysey  amendment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Peyser)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EUnrahan. 

Mr.  Lagoharsino. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HiLLis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  'Wisconsin  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Dennis. 
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Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Bos  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuBER. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  iristances. 

Mr.  HuDNUT  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fkaser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Teague  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SisK. 

Mr.  MiNisii. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Roo^:ey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Eilberg. 

Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Gunter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1724.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  more  eflfectlvely  for 
bilingual  proceedings  In  all  district  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3021.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Madison  County, 
Florida,  shall  be  Included  In  the  northern 
judicial  district  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 4037.  An  act  to  extend  for  two  years  the 
authorization  for  the  striking  of  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  cable  car  In  San  Francisco; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  15301.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  revise  the  retire- 
ment system  for  employees  of  employers  cov- 
ered thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15323.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  revise  the 
method  of  providing  for  public  remunera- 
tion In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  Incident,  and 
lor  other  purposes;  and 


H.R.  16102.  An  act  zo  amend  the  Emer- 
gency Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  of  1973  to  exempt  from  its 
provisions  the  period  from  the  last  Sunday 
in  October,  1974,  through  the  last  Sunday  in 
February,  1975. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  KAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  15301.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  revise  the  retire- 
ment system  for  employees  of  employers 
covered  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15323.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  .amended,  to  re-ise 
the  method  of  providing  for  public  remuner- 
ation In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  incident, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  16032.  An  act  to  amend  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  change  the  alloy  and 
weight  of  the  1-cent  piece  and  to  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Act  Amer.dments  of  1970  to 
authorize  grants  to  Eisenhower  College,  Sen- 
eca Falls,  N.Y. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  tiie  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday.  Oc- 
tober 2,  1974,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

2814.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  cal- 
endar year  1973  on  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  Metal  and  Norunetallic 
Mine  Safety  Act,  pursuant  to  section  20 
of  the  act  (Public  Law  89-577 »;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proiwr 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
S.  3801.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board  to  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Deputy  Governors  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1393).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  12216.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  relating  to  the  Lumbee  Indians  of 
North  Carolina;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-1394).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  16424.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1395).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Our  Threatened  Environ- 
ment: Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (Rept. 
No.  93-1 39«).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 6.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  procurement  of  an  oil  portrait 


.v,.,yQ 


o-jol 


Riul  m.rijie  bust  of  fornier  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Wanen.  (Rept.  No.  9}  1397).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  W^ule  Hoii.se  on  the 
ytate  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  NEDZI:  Committee  (m  Hoii.>;e  Admin- 


i.'^lrrtnon.  H.  Con.  Res.  84 


Concurrent  reso- 


lution accepting  the  gift  «f  the  centennial 
."^aie  and  e.\pres!?ing  the  thanks  of  the  Con 
gres.s  to  the  lute  donor.  Mrs.  Charles  P 
Deihin.  and  aulhorizinR  lis  display  m  the 
Capitol  to  create  Interest  In  the  forUiconiing 
bicentennial  (Rep.  No.  93  1598) .  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.     MILLS.     Cuniinittee    of     conference. 
Conference   report  on  H.R.  6101    (Rept.  No 


93-1399).  Ordered  to  l^e  prii  i 
Mr.     MILLS:     Conunlttee 


Conference  report  on  HJ?.  C642    (Rept    No 


93-1400).  Ordered  to  be  pii 
Mr.     MILLS:     Committee 

Conference  report  on  H.R.   7 

93-140: ) .  Ordered  to  be  prin  e 
Mr.     MILLS:     Committee 

Conference  report  on  H.R 


93-1402) ,  Ordered  to  be  prin  ed. 


Mr.     MILLS:     Committee 
Conference  report  on  H.R. 
93-1403).  Ordered  to  be  prii 

Mr.     MILLS:     Committee 
Conference  report  on  H.R 


93-1404 ) .  Ordered  to  be  print  ed 


Mr.     MILLS:     Committee 


ConfercMie  report  no  H.R.  1  !03;>.   (Rept.  No 


93-1405).  Ordered  to  be  prit 
Mr.     MILLS:     Commitree 


Conference  rep.rt  on  H.R.   1228!.   (Reju,  No 


93-1406).  Ordered  to  be  prii 
Mr      MILLS:     Cominittee 


Coiiffieiue  rei5-rt   o'l   IIP..   11631    (Ron;.   No. 


93 


I  JOT).  Ordered   ti  h"  prii 
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XXII,  public 
rodiu  ed  and 
s: 


di.<-criiiiin;>.tlon 

niarual  status  In 

Committee  on 


ate  the  United 
World  War  II; 
Iciary. 
"tcxas  (for  hlm- 
.  MtK.^y.  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Tr.ax- 


rei 


Under  clau.so  4  of  ruk 

bill.s  and  resolutions  were  iht 

severally  referrecT  <;5  foIl(3l\ 

By  Mrs    SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  16963.  A  bill  to  prohibi 
on  the  basis  of  race.  .sex.  or  i 
the  granting  of  credit:  to  iii 
Banlcing  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.   BAKER- 
H  R.  16964.  A  bill  to  incorpo  • 
State.'*  Submarine  Veterans  of 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju( . 
Bv  Mr.  BURLESON  of 
."elf.    Mr.    Bre.aux.    M 
Owens.  Mr.  Randall 

LFH)  : 

H  R.    16965.  A   bill   to  amen 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  incn 
tlon  for  purposes  of  the  Federf  I 
lucrea.se  the  estate  tax  marital 
to  provide  an  alternate   metl^od 
certain  real  proi>erty  for  estat 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  a 
By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  16966.  A  bill  to  autho 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  sell 
the  State  of  Florida;    to  the 
Interior  and  Insular  AlTairs. 
H.R.  169G7.  A  bill  to  amend 
of  title  38.  United  States 
the  payment  of  travel 
traveling  to  and  from  Vetera, 
tlon  facilities;   to  the  Connn 
nils'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of 

self,  Mr.  Bakeb,  Mr.  _ 
CAN,  Mr.  Pulton,  Mr. 
nessee,    Mr.    Kutki:i> 

QUILLEN  ) : 

H.R.  16968.  A  bill  to  amend 
Valley    Authority    Act   of    1933 
(16  US.C.  ch.  12A),  to  set  timei 
JVA  power  rate  adjustments 
niittee  on  Public  Works. 

By  IMr.  MOLLOHAN  (forj  himself.  Mr. 


Coce 


led. 
of 


conference 


ited 

of  conference. 
780.  (Kept.  No. 
d. 

of  conference. 
1251    (Rept.  No. 


of  conference. 
1452  (Rept.  No. 
ted. 

of  conference. 
1830   (Kept.  No. 


of    conference. 


led. 

of     Conference 


tPd 

of    conference. 


td. 


I   tite  Internal 

:se  the  exemp- 

estate  tax.  to 

leduction.  and 

of  valuing 

d  tax  purpo.'^e.s: 

d  Me.m.s. 


t  ize  the  Secre- 
ce^tain  rights  in 
■onnnKice  on 


icction  111(a) 

relating  to 

expenses  for  persons 

'  Adniinistra- 

tkee  on  Veter- 

Tennefsee  (for  him- 

Be  uiD.  Mr.  DuN- 

t  ONFs  of  Ten- 

NDiti,,    and    Mr. 

I  he  Tennessee 

as  amended 

for  review  of 

to  the  Com- 


FuQUA,  Mr.  HfLSTOSKi.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania,   Mr.  Melchlr,  Mr. 
Slack,   Mr.   Staggers,   Mr.   Talcott. 
and  Mr.  Chakles  Wilson  of  Texas)  : 
H.R     16969.   A   bill   to  repeal   sections   102 
and  20;:  of  the  Flood  Diaa.ster  Protection  Act 
of  1973  which  make  flood  insurance  coverage 
and  community  participation  requisites  for 
approval    of    any    unancial    assistance    in    a 
flood   ha/ard  area,   and   for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.   MOORHEAD  of   Pennsvlvania 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Widnall)  : 
H.R.   16970.   A   bill  -to  establish  a   Capital 
Markets   Advisory   Committee;    to   the  Coni- 
niiltee  on  Banking  and  Currencv. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  16971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  l)i-.'ricl  vl 
Columbia     Self-Government     and     Govern- 
mental  Reorganization   Act  with  respect  to 
utilization  of  parking   facilities  within  the 
District    of    Columbia,    and    for   other    pur- 
po.ws;    to  the  Committee  ou   the  District  ol 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H  r.  16372.  A  bill  to  terminate  age  discrlm- 
i'Kiiion  til  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Edutfition  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER : 
HR.  1G973.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
19i3  to  provide  additional  Jobs  for  unem- 
ployed persons  through  progr.ims  of  public 
^■fir.lce  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
K'-iuc.ition  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  S'l'EELMAN : 
HR.  16974.  A  bill  to  regiilato  lobbying  and 
relaifd  lui-ivitic-.;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
J.Kli  my. 

xV,     Mr.    WVMAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kyros.  fi-d  Mr.  Harp.incton)  ; 
H.R.  16.075.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
S'ato.i  Code,   to  provide   tiiat  an  employee's 
acrrued  aiiiuml  leave  may  be  granted  only 
upon    such   employee's   request   and.   absent 
such  requcit.  such  ac-rued  leave  may  not  be 
required  to  be  taken;   to  the  Committee  on 
Fu.st  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HR.    1697C.   A   bUl   to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  ot   1958  to  deal   with  discrim- 
inatory and  unfair  competitive  practices  In 
international    air     transportation,    and    for 
other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
stule  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  BINGHAM ; 
H  R.  16977.  A  bill  to  provide  for  services  to 
children   and    their   families,   and   for  other 
purposes;    to    the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.    16978.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  discrimi- 
natory and  unfair  competitive  practices  in  in- 
ternational air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  16979.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  advi.sorv  commi.ssion 
to  develop  a  national  plan  for  the  control  of 
epilepsy  and  Its  consequences;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreinn  Commerce. 
HR.   16980.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Higlnay 
Beautificatlon   Art  of   1965.  as  amended-    to 
tiie  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HR.  16981.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
sentences  for  commission  of  a  felony  with 
tise  of  a  firearin;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  . 

By    Mr.    PRASER     (for    himself,    Mr 
Buchana.n'.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham.  Mr.   Pascei.l,    Mr.   Derwinski 
Mr.    FiNDLFv.    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr! 
Winn,    Mr.    Lagomabsino.    and    Mr 
Reib  )  : 
HR.    16982.  A  bill  to  authorize  US    pay- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1975  to  the  United  Nk- 
lions    for    expenses    of    the    United    Nations 

J 


peacekeeping  forces  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  United  Nations  Force  in  Cyprus;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Breckinridge)  : 
H  R.  16983.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Potomac 
River  Nattom-l  Historical  Park  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Oil- 
man, and  Mr.  Talcott)  : 
H.R.  16984.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Po.-,tal  Service 
to  consult  with  agencies  of  State  and  local 
governments  with  re.spect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  Postal  Service  facilities  to 
esta.jlish  hearing  procedures  with  respect  to 
proposals  for  such  construction,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Otlicc  atid  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOSHER  (for  himself.  Mr   An- 
uerson    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Bell,    Mr. 

ElESTFR.     Mr.     COOGHLIN,     Mr.     ESCH, 

Mr.   Pish,   Mr.   Prelinchuysen,   Mr' 
Frenzel.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr 
Hfinz,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McKin'ney 
Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Rob- 
isoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ruppe,  and 
Mr.  Whalen  ) : 
H.R.   16985.  A  bill  to  requU-e  in  all  cases 
court   orders   for   the    interception   of   com- 
munications by  electronic  and  other  devices 
for   the  entering   of  any  residence,   for  the 
opening  of  any  mall,  for  the  inspection  or 
procurement    of    certain    records     and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conur.ittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Bv  Jlr.  OWENS: 
H.R.  16986.  A  bill  to  amjnd  title  5,  United 
bt.ttes  Code,  to  provide  that  an  employees 
accrued  ani-aiul  leave  may  be  granted  only 
iipon  such  einplo>ee's  request  and.  absent 
such  request,  such  accrued  leave  may  not 
be  required  to  bo  taken;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfEce  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  ROGERS : 

^3^,  i^'"^"^  ^  ''"'  ^°  a»"end  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  re- 
msrriage  of  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent  shall 
Jwt  terminate  his  or  her  entitlement  to 
hin»hV'  *'^°«-«'-s-  f"-  parent's  insurance 
benefi  s  or  reduce  the  amount  thereof:  to  the 
Commit t:e  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (by  request)  : 
H  R.  16088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  discrim- 
marory  and  unfair  competitive  practices  in 
international  air  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina- 
H.  Con.  Res.  652.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  November  8. 
1974.  as  -National  Trauma  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN : 
H.    Con.    Res.   653.    Concurrent   re.solutlon 
requesting  release  of  two  Ukrainian  intellec 
tuais:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr   RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mi. 

Hf'TCHINSON)  : 

H  Con.  Rcb.  654.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizaiion  for  reprinting  40,000  copies  for 
use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
Hotise  Etocument  93-339;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself.  Mr  Cul- 
ver.  Mr.   Dv  Pont.   Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Frk- 
linghlysen.  Mr.   Lagomarsino.  Mr 
P.Eio.  Mr.  Ro.stNTH*L.  Mr.  Ryan   and 
Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.    Res.    1399.    Resolution    expressing   the 
.sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  world  food  situation;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Res.   1400.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
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for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT   (for  himself, 
Mr.  CONTERS,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Vander  Veen,  Mr. 
Chajmerlain,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Ced- 
erberg,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  Ford,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr. 
HuBEK,  and  Mr.  Broomfield)  : 
H.  Res.   1401.  Resolution  saluting  Al  Ka- 
line  for  his  achievements  and  contributions 
to  baseball;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

543.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  bank  protection  and  flood  con- 
trol; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

H.R.  16989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jaclnta 
Roque  Gonzalez  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 

H.R.  16990.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mltsuo 
Kakutanl,  his  wife  Akaiko  KakutanJ,  and 
their  child  Kota  Kakutani;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  16991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  in  Alaska  to  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Northern  Alaska  for  use  as  a  mis- 
sion school,"  approved  August  8,  1953;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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PETITION'S,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

524.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  relative  to  the  fertilizer  shortage;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

525.  Also,  petition  of  the  Southern  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  relative  to  the 
Economic  Sitmmit  Meeting;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

526.  Also,  petition  of  the  Southern  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  relative  to 
energy  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

527.  Also,  petition  of  the  Southern  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  relative  to 
the  right  to  privacy;  to  the  Committee  ou 
the  Judiciary. 
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HEALTH  INSURANCE  PLAN  ON  HOLD 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
sectors  of  our  economy  most  afflicted  with 
runaway  inflation  is  the  health  sector. 
One  of  the  suggested  cures  is  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  health  insurance  plan. 
However,  would  the  passage  of  such  a 
plan  help  or  hinder  bringing  inflation 
under  control?  The  cheapest  plan  being 
considered  in  the  Congress  would  call 
for  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars. 
We  can  also  look  at  the  effects  of  medi- 
care and  medicaid  on  the  health  industry 
— prices  went  up.  Therefore,  in  my  view, 
the  Congress  should  be  cautious  in  this 
respect.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Fri- 
day, July  12,  1974,  made  a  very  good 
case  for  delay  in  an  editorial  of  that  date. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Health  Inscrance  on  Hold 

Congressional  ardor  has  cooled  for  pushing 
through  a  comprehensive  federal  health  in- 
surance bill  this  year,  which  is  all  to  the 
good.  There  are  few  issues  more  deserving  of 
calm  and  measured  deliberation. 

The  cooling  off  is  itself  significant,  sug- 
gesting as  it  does  that  there  Is  no  insistent 
clamor  from  voters  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment plunge  deeper  into  health  care.  It  al- 
ready is  in  pretty  deeply,  to  the  tune  of  some 
$25  billion  a  year  for  Medicare,  Medicaid  and 
other  programs.  There  are  compelling  rea- 
sons, both  fiscal  and  political  for  the  nation 
to  consider  carefully  when,  and  even  whether, 
to  take  the  next  step. 

The  most  immediate  problem  is  money. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  eight  theoretically 
serious  health  insurance  bills  before  Congress 
and  maytie  a  couple  of  dozen  altogether.  Even 
the  cheapest  would  cost  the  Treasury  an- 
other $3.6  billion  a  year,  conservatively  esti- 
mated. This  is  the  Fannin  biU,  which  has  the 
support  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
It  sets  minimum  standards.  Including  cover- 
age of  catastrophic  Illnesses,  for  private  in- 
surance and  provides  for  federal  purchase  of 
Insurance  for  the  poor. 

Prom  there  the  price  goes  up.  to  a  modestly 
estimated  $6.5  billion  for  the  President's 
Comprehensive  Health  Insurance  bill,  on  up 
to  $18  billion  for  the  Ullman-Amerlcan  Hos- 
pital Association  bill  and  finally  to  the  ulti- 
mate in  fiscal  and  political  profligacy,  the 
Kennedy-Griffiths  Health  Security  bill,  which 


Is  priced  at  an  estimated  $60  billion  a  year  to 
start  with  and  might  end  up  eventually  cost- 
ing $60  trUlion  for  all  we  know. 

Pew  of  these  price  tags,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  sky's-the-llmit  Kennedy- 
Griffiths  figure,  cover  full  economic  costs. 
Most  of  the  bills  also  Involve  higher  costs  to 
industry,  which  would  certainly  be  passed 
along  in  higher  prices,  an  Increasingly  popu- 
lar way  In  Congress  for  financing  programs 
the  government  can't  afford  to  support  di- 
rectly. The  Fannin  bill,  which  not  only  is  the 
most  modest  of  the  bunch  but  also  the  most 
sensible  looking  would  raise  industry's  health 
insurance  costs  $2.7  billion.  The  Nixon  bill 
would  add  some  $9  billion. 

In  other  words,  the  combined  overt  and 
covert  cost  of  even  the  most  limited  proposals 
are  almost  certain  to  aggravate  the  nation's 
number  one  problem.  Inflation,  which  de- 
mands solution  ahead  of  almost  any  other 
consideration  short  of  clearcut  questions  of 
national  security.  Even  without  any  signifi- 
cant new  spending  plans,  the  administration 
has  projected  a  $9.4  billion  deficit  for  fiscal 
1975  and  it  would  like  to  find  some  way,  as 
part  of  its  inflation  fighting  efforts,  to  cut 
that  by  $5  billion  or  so.  As  to  the  industry 
costs,  they  would  be  added  to  all  the  other 
costs — pollution  control,  safety,  etc.,  etc. — 
government  has  loaded  on  recently. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  prudent  to 
put  expensive  new  federal  health  Insurance 
plans  on  hold  for  the  time  being  and  try  to 
restore  health  instead  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. For  the  longer  term.  It  would  be  useful 
to  reexamine  the  problem. 

As  with  so  many  national  Issues  these  days, 
it  is  difficult  to  sort  out  the  substance  from 
the  rhetoric,  but  the  public  question  here 
would  seem  to  revolve  around  some  20  mil- 
lion people  who  do  not  now  have  some  form 
of  health  insurance  coverage,  either  through 
Medicare,  Medicaid  or  private  sources.  The 
ones  who  would  seem  to  be  the  core  of  the 
problem  would  come  under  the  heading  of 
working  poor — casual  laborers  and  the  like — 
who  seem  to  get  the  short  end  of  almost 
everything  these  days.  But  the  number  of 
people  who  are  being  denied  medical  treat- 
ment because  of  inability  to  pay  probably  is 
small;  there  Is  little  evidence  of  an  acute 
problem.  The  other  insurance  gap  is  catas- 
trophe care,  for  the  kind  of  long-term  costly 
illness  which  might  ruin  anyone  but  the 
wealthy. 

These  two  problems  can  undoubtedly  be 
solved,  albeit  at  some  considerable  cost.  They 
do  not  justify  a  sweeping  nationalization  of 
the  nation's  medical  industry,  which  serves 
the  nation  quite  well  on  the  whole.  It  may 
s?on  be  serving  the  nation  even  better,  given 
£  little  time,  as  a  result  of  legislation  to  break 
down   barriers  to  group  practice  and  other 


possibly  more  efficient  means  of  health  care 
delivery. 

It  won't  hurt  if  Congress  puts  health  care 
on  hold  and  addresses  Itself  to  more  urgent 
problems.  And  maybe  when  it  looks  again  it 
will  have  a  clearer  view  of  what  it  should  do. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 988,  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  RE- 
FORM AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  1.  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  here- 
with insert  by  permission  previously 
granted  a  listing  of  the  amendments  I 
will  offer  to  House  Resolution  988,  the 
House  Committee  Reform  Amendments 
of  1974: 

Amendments  to  House  Resolution  988 
amendment  no.  1- — to  limit  the  term  of 

THE    speaker 

Page  73,  Immediately  after  line  13,  Insert 
the  following  new  section,  and  redesignate 
the  ensuing  sections  accordingly : 

"Speaker  of  the  House 

Sec.  401.  Rule  1  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  amended  by  aidding  at  the  end 
thereof : 

'(8)  No  Member  shall  serve  as  Speaker  who 
shall  have  been  elected  as  Speaker  in  the  two 
successive  Congres,ses  immediately  preced- 
ing.' " 

Page  90,  Immediately  after  line  19,  insert 
the  following  new  section,  and  redesignat-e 
ensuing  sections  accordingly: 

"(b)  Section  401  shall  become  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  95th  Congiess." 

amendment  no.  2 — TO  BALANCE  LEGISLATIVE 
JtJRISDlCnON  BETWEEN  COMMITTEES  ON 
ENERGY  AMD  ENVIRONMENT,  COMMIHCE  AND 
HEALTH,  iND  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES        f 

Page  e^mmediately  after  line  9,  Insert  new 
section^ 

"(8)  Disposition  of  solid  wastes;  noise 
control. 

"(9)  Nonenergy  aspect*  of  air  quality,  In- 
cluding industrial  pollution. 

"  ( 10)  Safety  of  drinking  water  " 

Page  8,  strike  out  lines  8-11  Inclusive,  and 
insert : 

"(2)  Environmental  aspects  of  production 
and  consumption  of  fuels  and  generation  of 
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power;  land-use  plamilug,  akd  conservation 
of  resources."  ' 

Page  8.  strike  out  line  13,  aqd  Insert: 

"reaources,  irrigation,  and  rtdamatlon." 

Page  8,  strike  out  lines  22  and  33. 

Page  10,  Immediately  following  line  2,  in- 
sert new  sectlona: 

"(7)  WUdlife  and  its  protection.  Including 
research,  refuges  and  conservation. 

"(8)  Ocean  dumping  and  coastal  zones. 

"{9)  Deepwater  ports. 

"(10)  Euvli-ontuental  policjl  ' 

AMENDMENT   NO.   3 TO  ASSIGNi  DUTIEii   OF  PEO- 

POSED  LEGISLATIVE  CLASSIFICATION   OFFICB  TO 
IIOVSE  COMMITTEE  ON  ADMlNtSTRATIOK 

Page  29,  line  14,  iounedl^tely  after  the 
loiter  "(c)  ",  Insert  the  numbe^  "(1)  ". 

Page  29,  line  16,  strike  o«t  the  number 
•  (1)".  Insert  tlie  letter  "(A)'',  and  redesig- 
nate the  ensuing  paragraphs  atccordlngly. 

Page  30,  immediately  aftet  line  8,  liusert 
the  followiiig  new  subsection:; 

"<2>  The  Committee  on  Ifoiuie  Adminis- 
tration shall  develop,  supervise,  and  main- 
tain for  the  House  and  its  dommlttees  and 
Members  a  croes-referenclng  dapabllity  based 
on  tlie  autliorizaliou  statvitesi  showing  com- 
mittee Jurisdiction,  appro}>rlatton  Acts, 
budget  authority,  budget  outlays,  unex- 
pended balances,  other  relevant  systems 
which  are  or  may  be  compatible,  and  the 
relationships  between  them. 

"In  connection  therewith,  ,he  Committee 
.shrill : 

(A)  work  closely  with  the  Hous.e  standing 
conimittees  in  all  pliases  of  tlie  development 
L.r  the  cross-referencing  capability  and  co- 
ordinate with  the  Congresfilonal  Research 
.Service  axid  General  Accounltlng  Office,  in 
the  development.  Implementation,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  cross-referencing  iervice. 

(B)  advise  the  House  ofj  development.s 
which  could  Improve  the  operation  of  the 
cla.solflcatlon  .service  and  issii^  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  House  on  the  progre^is  in  im- 
plementation and  use  of  the  .service,  and 
plans  for  the  coming  year. 

(C)  make  available  (as  development  per- 
mits) publications  or  informtitlon  In  an  ap- 
propriate format  for  use  of  the  House  com- 
mittees and  Members  and  pubvlde  the  cap- 
ability to  answer  specific  c^ierles  on  the 
available  information.  j 

(D)  make  an  annual  repoix  to  the  House 
oil  its  progress  la  carrying  out  the  functions 
.specified  in  Subsections  (c)  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  may  make  such  adoltional  reports, 
or  recommeiid.itions.  as  mnyf  appear  iippro- 
priate.  ' 

"(3)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  provide  for  the  compensation  of 
such  additional  staff  as  maf  be  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  the  ftmctlons  speci- 
fied in  Subsection  (c)  (2)  of  thl-s  section,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  staff  shall  not  be 
.'ussigned  any  duties  other  thin  thoee  speci- 
fied therein." 

Page  76,  strilte  out  line  1,  and  all  that 
foUo'vs  through  page  79.  lire  2.  inclualve, 
and  redesignate  ensuing  sections  accord- 
ingi.r. 

AMENDMEMT  SO.  4. — TO  PROVIDE  A  PROtEDlTRE 
Fi>R  aEFrR!l\L  OF  BILLS  TO  CI  IMMITTEES  CON- 
C  l-RRENTLY   OB    IN    SEQUENCE 

Page  34,  strike  out  line  III  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  38,  lliJe  19  Inclusive, 
and  Insert:  [ 

"C.  (a)  Any  bill,  resolution  *r  other  matter 
■.vhich  relates  to  a  subject  utder  the  Juris- 
diction of  more  than  one  staniing  committee 
uiinied  in  Clatise  1.  may,  at  Ithe  reque.st  of 
r»  committee  chairman  seeking  referral  of 
the  matter  to  his  committee, ibe  referred  by 
the  Speaker  tmder  the  provLslbns  of  .sections 
I  11  and  (c)  ofthIsclau.se.         I 

(b)  Tlie  Speaker  may  reftr  the  matter 
suiuil'aneou-sly  lo  tivo  or  mo-e  ciimmtttees 
I'lr  mitourrent  coiiaiUeratlon  oi  for  considera- 
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tlon  in  sequence  (subject  to  appropriate  time 
limitations  in  the  case  of  any  committee 
after  the  first) ,  or  divide  the  matter  into  two 
or  more  parta  (reflecting  different  subjects 
and  Jurisdictions)  and  refer  each  such  part 
to  a  different  committee,  or  refer  the  matter 
to  a  special  ad  hoc  committee  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  with  the  approval  of  the  House 
(from  the  members  of  the  committees  having 
legislative  Jurisdiction)  for  tlie  specific  pur- 
pose of  considering  that  matter  and  report- 
Lug  to  the  House  thereon. 

(c)  Any  referral  under  the  provisions  of 
this  clau.5e  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  House." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  S — TO  FORMALIZE  CURRF.NT 
PRACTICE  IN   THE  APPOINTMLNT   OF   CONI EKEES 

Page  40.  line  9,  immediately  after  the  word 
"position",  Insert  a  period  and  strike  out  all 
that  follows  through  line  10  Inclusive. 

^■'.1FND1\I^NT    NO.    6 TO    ASSIGN    THE   DUT1E.S    OF 

THE  PROPOSED  HOUSE  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
FORMATION TO  THE  COMMrrTUE  ON  HOUSE 
AI> M INI.SIT.  \TION 

Page  29,  line  14,  immediately  after  the 
letter  "(c)".  Insert  tJie  number  "(1)". 

Page  29,  line  16,  strike  out  the  nimiber 
'•(1)",  insert  the  letter  "(A)",  and  redesig- 
nate the  ensuing  paragraphs  accordingly. 

Pafj;e  30,  Hue  8,  strike  out  the  period,  iu- 
.sert  a  comma  and  the  word  "and",  and  add 
I  he  following  new  paragraph: 

"(D)   conducting  a  complete  study  of: 

(O  the  information  problenis  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  against  the  backgroimd  of 
tlie  existing  Uistltutions  and  services  avail- 
able to  the  House,  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto  as  may  be 
appropriate,  and 

(11)  the  administrative  services,  facilities. 
;uid  space  requirements  of  the  Members  and 
committees  of  l.*ie  House,  including  staff 
personnel,  administration,  accounting,  and 
purchasing  procedures,  office  equipment  and 
communication  facilities!,  record-keeping, 
space  utilization,  parking,  and  the  organi- 
zation. resp>onslbtllty,  and  supervision  to 
provide  adequate,  elflclent,  and  economical 
services  and  space  utlUzation. 

"(2)  The  studies  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee pursuant  to  this  subsection  should 
Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to: 

(A)  House  resources  for  information,  In- 
cluding the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Technology  Assessment,  and  the  orga- 
nizational framework  that  makes  them  effec- 
tive and  ineffective; 

(B)  information  management,  collection, 
and  dissemination  for  the  Hou.se; 

(C(  resources  outside  the  Congre.s.s  for  in- 
formation and  their  utilization; 

(D)  methods  for  setting  tip  and  orga- 
ni.-lng  the  flow  of  information  from  and  to 
the  executive; 

<E)  experimental  or  pilot  approaches  to 
information  problems,  such  as  the  creation 
of  mechanisms  for  outside  groups,  or  for 
pooling  of  resources;  and 

(P)  the  creation  of  a  congres-sional  staff 
j"nrnal  or  other  process  for  communication. 

(G)  tlie  staff  required  to  provide  the 
House  Legislative  Coxmsel  with  the  capabil- 
ity to  fully  meet  the  need.s  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

••(3i  The  Committee  shall  make  an  annual 
rep<irt  to  the  House  on  its  progress  In  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  .specified  In  Subsec- 
tions (1>(D|  (I)  and  (11).  and  may  make 
such  additional  reports,  or  recommendations. 
;.':  may  appear  appropriate. 

'■(4  1 'The  Committee  Is  autl-iori7ed  to  ap- 
point and  provide  for  the  I'oiiipen.sation  of 
such  additional  staff  as  may  be  necepsary 
for  the  performance  of  the  'tuictlons  .speci- 
fied in  Snbe-ctlons  (D'li)  (li  .-ind  (ill  of 
;hl.-.  section,  without  regard  to  the  aumei  lo.nl 
limit. itlons  provided  in  Hu^e  XI.  Clause  G, 
sections  (a)(1)  and  (h)(1):  Pri>ilcterf,  how- 
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ever.  That  such  staff  shall  not  be  assigned 
any  duties  other  than  those  specified  In  tbla 
subparagraph." 

Page  79,  strike  out  line  4,  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  81,  line  17,  inclusive,  and 
redesignate  ensuing  sections  accordingly. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  7 — TO  ESTABLISH  THE  LEGISLA- 
TIVE JURISDICTION  OF  A  COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 
AND  INTERNAL  SECURITY 

Page  6,  immediately  after  line  9,  Insert  a 
new  subsection,  and  redesignate  ensuing  sub- 
sections accordingly: 

"(g)  Committee  on  Crime  and  Internal 
Security,  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  which 
shall   include: 

( I )  Crime  prevention. 

i2)  Internal  Security  generally. 

(3)  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
law  enforcement  assistance. 

(4)  Mutiny,  espionage,  treason,  and  coun- 
terfeiting. 

(5)  Protection  of  public  officials. 

(6)  Nonjudicial  aspects  of  federal  crimes. 

(7)  Corrections,  and  federal  penal  Institu- 
tions. 

(8)  Internal  security  aspects  of  immigra- 
tion and  customs. 

(9)  Communist  subversion. 

(10)  Organized  crime. 

(II)  Domestic  terrorism  and  pa:ainilitary 
e.\treinlsts. 

(12)  Security  of  classified  information." 

Page  11.  strike  otit  lUies  12  and  13,  and 
redesignate  ensuing  subsections  accordingly. 

Page  13,  line  3,  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  insert  a  comma  and  the  word  "and". 

Page  13.  line  4.  Immediately  after  "crimi- 
nal" Insert  a  period,  strike  out  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  6  Inclusive,  and  redesig- 
nate ensuing  subsections  accordingly. 

Page  14,  strike  out  line  0,  and  redesignate 
the  ensuing  subsection  accordingly. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     B — TO    ESTABLISH    CERTAINTY 
IN  JRANSFES  OF  SENIORITY 

Page  88.  line  24.  strike  out  "should"  and 
insert  "shall". 

Page  89,  line  4.  strike  out  "should"  and 
insert  "shall". 

Page  89,  line  7.  strike  out  the  comma  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  word  "in"  on 
line  9  inclusive,  and  insert  "shall 
determine". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  9 — TO  ASSIGN  DUTIES  OF  PRO- 
POSED ofTicE  or  LAW  arvisioN  counsel  to 

COMMITTEE  ON  JtTDICWRY 

Page  30,  immediately  following  line  8. 
insert  a  new  section,  and  redesignate  eusulni; 
sections  accordingly : 

"(d)(1)  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
shall  have  the  functions  of  reviewing,  de- 
veloping, and  keeping  current  an  official  aud 
positive  codification  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Pursuant  thereto,  the  Com- 
mittee is  authorized  to; 

(A)  Prepare,  and  submit  to  the  House,  one 
title  at  a  time,  a  complete  compilation, 
restatement,  and  revision  of  the  general  and 
permanent  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
conforms  to  the  understood  policy,  intent, 
and  purpose  of  tlie  Congress  in  the  original 
enactments,  with  such  amendments  aud  cor- 
reactions  as  will  remove  ambiguities,  contra- 
dictions, and  other  imperfections  both  of 
substance  and  of  form,  with  a  view  to  the 
enactment  of  each  title  as  positive  law. 

(B)  Examine  periodically  all  of  the  public 
la^TJ  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  recom- 
mendations for  the  repeal  of  obsolete,  super- 
lIuou«!.  and  superseded  provisions  contained 
therein 

(Ci  Prepare  and  publish  periodically  a 
\:c.\  edition  oi  tlie  United  States  Code  (in- 
cluding thohe  titles  which  are  not  yet 
onacted  Into  positive  law  as  well  as  those 
titles  V. hioh  have  been  so  enacted),  with 
annual  cumulative  supplements  reflecting 
nc^.lv  enacted  laws. 
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(D)  Classify  newly  enacted  provisions  of 
law  to  their  proper  positions  In  the  Code 
where  the  titles  Involved  have  not  yet  been 
enacted  into  positive  law. 

(E)  Prepare  and  submit  periodically  such 
revisions  in  the  titles  of  the  Code  which 
have  been  enacted  into  positive  law  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  such  titles  current. 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  House  on  its  progress  In 
carrying  out  the  functions  specified  in  Sub- 
section (d)(1),  and  may  make  such  addi- 
tional reports,  or  recommendations,  as  may 
appear  appropriate. 

"(3)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  provide  for  the  compensation  of 
such  additional  staff  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  the  functions  specified 
In  Subsection  (d)  (1),  provided  however,  that 
such  staff  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties 
other    than    those    specified    therein." 

Page  83,  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  87,  line  2  Inclusive. 

amendment  no.    10 TO   PROVIDE  FOR  ELECTION 

or  SELECT  COMIUTTEES  BY  THE  HOUSE  AND 
ELECTION  BY  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE  OF  ITS 
CHAIBMAN 

Page  39.  immediately  after  line  18.  Insert 
the  following  new  section,  and  redesignate 
ensuing  sections  accordingly: 

"(c)  Select  committees  which  the  House 
may  order  from  time  to  time  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  elected  by  the  House.  The 
members  of  each  such  committee  shall  elect 
one  of  their  number  as  chairman." 

Page  40,  line  3,  Immediately  after  "stand- 
ing". Insert  "<  r  select". 

Page  40,  line  5,  strike  out  "all  select  and". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    11 TO    PERTAIN    TO    ISSUANCE 

AND     ENFORCEMENT     OF     SUBPENAS 

Page  53,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  54,  line  8  inclusive. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  12 — TO  TRANSFER  COMMERCE 
PROVISIONS  FROM  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  JUDICIARY  TO  COMMITTEE  OW 
COMMERCE    AND    HEALTH 

Page  5,  line  21,  immediately  after  "prac- 
tices" insert  a  comma,  and  immediately 
thereafter  Insert  "protection  against  unlaw- 
ful restraints  and  monopolies," 

Page  13,  strike  out  lines  24  and  25,  and 
redesignate  ensuing  subsections  accordingly. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     13 TO    RETAIN    JURISDICTION 

OVEB  TRANSPORTATION  (EXCEPT  HIGHWAYS) 
IN  COMMITTEE   ON   COMMERCE  AND    HEALTH 

Page  5,  immediately  after  line  22,  Insert 
a  new  section,  and  designate  ensuing  sec- 
tions accordingly: 

"(2)  Air  and  surface  transportation,  in- 
cluding motor  vehicles,  common  carriers 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  railway  labor  and 
pensions,  urban  mass  transportation,  and 
related  transportation  regulatory  agencies." 

Page  16,  line  3,  strike  out  "and  Transpor- 
tation". 

Page  16,  strike  out  lines  14-19  Inclusive, 
and  insert: 

"(3)  Construction  and  maintenance  of 
highways,  other  than  appropriations  there- 
tat,  and  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion." 

AMENDMENT     NO.     14 TO     DELETE     HIGHER     PAT 

PROVISION  FOR  HOUSE  OFFICERS  AND  CERTAIN 
STAFF 

Page  88,  strike  out  lines  3-12  Inclusive. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     15 TO    PRECLUDE    REPORTING 

OP  BULE  REQUIRING  CONSIDERATION  OF  BUSI- 
NESS 

Page  61,  line  25,  strike  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof,  insert  a  semi-colon,  and 
add  thereafter: 

•'nor  shall  it  report  any  rule  or  order 
which  shall  require  the  consideration  of  the 
business  which  is  the  subject  of  the  rule 
or  order  or  which  shall  require  the  Speaker 
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to  recognize  a  Member  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  such  business." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  16. AUTHORIZING  A  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  BRING  UP  A  REPORT  WITHOUT  A  RULE 
FROM   THE   COMMITTEB   ON    RULES 

Page  88,  immediately  after  line  12,  Insert 
the  following  new  section,  and  redesignate 
ensuing  sections  accordingly: 

AMENDMENT    TO    RULE    XVI 

Sec.  408.  Rule  XVI,  clause  9,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "At 
any  time  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal  but 
not  before  the  consideration  of  motions  per- 
nuitted  by  the  first  sentence  of  this  clause, 
the  Speaker  may,  in  his  discretion,  recognize 
the  chairman  of  a  standing  committee  or  a 
member  of  such  committee  if  either  is  acting 
at  the  direction  of  that  committee  (such  di- 
rection having  been  given  by  a  separate  vote 
on  a  day  following  the  day  the  measure  was 
ordered  reported  from  the  committee)  to 
move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  a  bill  or  resolution  reported  by 
the  chairman's  committee  and  on  the  House 
or  Union  Calendar  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  (2)  (1)  (5)  of  Rule  XI.  Such  motion 
shall  specify  the  number  of  hours,  and  the 
division  and  control  of  such  time  for  general 
debate  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
XY)  e  bill  or  resolution  to  be  considered  therein. 
Is  not  debatable  and  may  not  be  amended. 
If  such  motion  is  adopted,  at  the  conclusion 
olj  consideration  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  of  the  bill  or  resolution  specified  in 
the  motion,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  or  resolution  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
resolution.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  or  resolution 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  17 TO  TRANSFER  JURISDICTION 

OVER  COPYRIGHTS  AND  TRADEMARKS  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE  AND  HEALTH,  AND 
JURISDICTION  OVER  PATENTS  TO  COMMITTEE 
ON   SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Page  6,  Immediately  after  line  9,  Insert 
"(8)   Copyrights  and  trademarks." 

Page  14.  strike  line  1,  and  renumber  ensu- 
ing sections  accordingly. 

Page  18,  immediately  after  line  12,  insert 
"(8)  Patents." 


AMERICA  CANNOT  BUY  FOREIGN 
FRIENDSHIP 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  broadcast  by  the  Liberty  Lobby 
points  out  the  folly  of  continuing  massive 
foreign  aid  programs. 

The  present  conflict  in  Cyprus  and  the 
murder  of  the  American  Ambassador 
there  is  proof  that  the  United  States  can- 
not buy  friends  abroad,  according  to 
Liberty  Lobby. 

The  Arab  nations  owe  the  United 
States  $50  million,  but  these  same  na- 
tions are  now  bilking  the  American  con- 
.sumer  of  billions  by  charging  outrageous 
prices  for  oil,  according  to  the  Liberty 
Lobby  broadcast. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  In  this 
vital  and  important  matter,  I  herewith 
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place  in  the  Record  a  transcript  of  the 
Liberty  Lobby  broadcast. 
The  transcript  follows: 

SCRIPT    No.    M-97 FOREIGN    AID 

It  appears  to  be  a  hope  against  hope  that 
the  golden  age  of  Foreign  Aid  is  on  the  way 
out— the  S4.2  billion  foreign  aid  bill  cur- 
rently before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  only  a  part  of  many  billions  either 
sought  or  currently  In  operation.  And.  has 
foreig:i  Rid  won  any  friends  for  Uncle  Sam? 
Not  recently — the  turmoil  in  Cyprus  and  the 
murder  of  Ambassador  Roger  Davies  is 
abundant  proof  that  the  friendship  of  na- 
tions cannot  be  bought.  Not  counting  the 
outright  gifts  to  depressed  and  underdevel- 
oped nations  of  this  struggling  world,  the 
United  States  has  shelled  out  more  than  $200 
billion  in  so-called  loans.  While  you  consider 
that  only  $15  billion  has  been  repaid,  mull 
over  the  fact  that  127  billion  dollars  in  debts 
have  been  forgiven.  .  .  .  You  wonder  how 
Henry  Kissinger  and  his  ilk  have  the  gall  to 
call    these    hand-outs   loans. 

America  has  long  been  billed  as,  "the 
land  of  plenty"  but  if  we  don't  stop  this 
wholesale  give-away,  our  tune  may  soon  be  a 
line  from  Porgy  and  Bess.  "I  get  plenty  of 
nothln" "  and  although  Mr.  Kissinger  wiil 
try  to  charm  the  American  public  into  sing- 
ing. "And  nothin's  plenty  for  me,"  we  at 
Liberty  Lobby  don't  think  you  have  been 
taken  in  that  far. 

Senator  Harrv  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Democrat  of 
Virginia,  said.  liTTegard  to  the  timeliness  of 
our  foreign  aid  programs,  "If  we  continue 
along  the  financial  lines  pursued  to  date.  I 
can  promise  the  dollar  will  be  worth  little  or 
nothing." 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia  is  not  the  only 
one  opposed  to  the  unquestioning  con- 
tinuance of  foreign  aid.  Senator  Russell  B. 
Long.  Democrat  from  Louisiana,  had  no  Illu- 
sions about  loaning  the  world  bank  one  and 
a  half  billion  dollars.  He  said  that  when  the 
loan  was  defaulted  on,  they  would  all  be  otit 
of  politics  anyway,  but  then  he  went  on: 
"What  really  Irritates  me  is  the  .way  that  we 
have  given  away  $1  billion.  They  say  we  have 
to  give  away  more  money  because  the  $1 
billion  will  not  buy  as  much  for  those  people 
now  as  it  did  at  the  time  we  gave  it  to  them. 

We  are  being  asked  to  give  a  second  and 
a  third  installment  to  help  them  because 
inflation  is  critically  injuring  those  people. 
Therefore  we  are  being  asked  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  all  those  people  who  want  our  dol- 
lars although  we  are  not  doing  the  same 
thing  for  the  American  people. 

We  now  have  to  put  up  more  money,  be- 
cause the  money  we  have  already  given  them 
will  not  buy  as  much  as  It  did  when  we 
gave  it  to  them."  Well  Senator,  we  agree  with 
you.  The  FVsreign  Aid  merry-go-round  has 
got  to  be  stopped  and  the  American  tax- 
payers have  got  to  get  off.  It  is  time  the  US. 
pressed  for  repayment  of  its  loans  instead 
of  handing  out  more.  The  Arabians  owe  us 
$50  million  A  paltrj'  sura  this  day  and  age, 
we  admit.  However  since  King  Faisal  and  the 
Saudis  will  be  hauling  in  $19  billion  or  more 
this  year,  we  could  m.ake  a  start  for  repay- 
ment of  the  insignificant  $50  million  and  it 
Is  time  Uncle  Sam  stopped  playing  Uncle 
Sucker. 


CHROME    FROM    RHODESIA 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1974 

Mr.    CHAFPELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 
country  is  presently  in  no  position  to 
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thumb  iU  nose  at  any]  supplier  oX  raw 
materials  upon  whom  we  depend  for  Im- 
portation of  vital  minertls. 

Today,  we  must  impoi-t  100  percent  of 
our  chromium,  the  foreign  sources  being 
tiie  U.S.S.R..  South  Afiica.  the  PhUip- 
Hnies,  Turkey,  and  Rlio^esia.  We  are  al- 
leudy  highly  vuhierabl^  to  tliird  world 
cartels,  as  witness  the  iil — and  now  the 
bnuxite  situations. 

T»)is  country  must  ijot  cut  itself  off 
from  any  source  of  chrome  until  we  de- 
velop substitute  materials  that  can  give 
us  a  supply  of  this  vitil  mineral.  Con- 
sider the  many  uses  we  4a ve  for  chrome: 
Stainless  steel,  platiAg  plastic  paits, 
jet  engines,  gun  barrefs,  armor  plate, 
ammunition,  casting  n^olds,  wear  sur- 
faces of  earthmovlng  equipment,  petro- 
leum refining  equipmeht.  furnace  re- 
pair", chemical  producljon,  electroplat- 
ing, household  appliances,  crushing  ma- 
chineiy,  high-speed  cutline  edges,  heat- 
ing coils  for  electric  toasters,  heaters, 
ranges,  printing  inks,  dyeing  and  print- 
ing textiles,  tanning  and  molding  mate- 
rial in  the  foundry  InduAry — and  tell  me 
how  we  can  dump  all  our  source  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  not  be  ev*n  more  vulner- 
able to  a  sudden  cutiff  or  splrallng 
prices.  Rliodesia,  moreojer,  with  7  per- 
cent of  the  world's  resemes  of  metallur- 
sical-grade  chromium,  ha.s  the  finest 
iiuaUty  available.  ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  ttO  of  this  year.  I 
introduced  H.R.  14157.  to  establish  the 
Mineral  Consenation  Reseaixh  and  De- 
velopment Commission  [to  conduct  re- 
search hi  areas  for  sul^tltute  minerals 
upon  which  the  United]  States  now  de- 
pends wholly  on  foreign  pources.  Chrome 
was  among  those  minertUs  which  I  listed 
as  most  in  need  of  development  of  a  sub- 
stitute. Until  we  have  established  this 
commission — and  until  ice  have  r.ubstl 
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TWO  HUNDRED  MILE 
ENDANGERS  OCEAif 


HON. 


DONALD  M. 

OF  MiNNirsom 
iX  THE  HOVUE  OF  flEPRtSEN 

Tuesdap.  October 

Mr.   FRASER.   Mr. 
Law  of  the  Sea  Con  fere 


■I  would  urge 
eiy  source  pos- 


who 
the 


tutes  for  this  vital  miner|il 
my  colleagues  to  keep  e 
.sible  open  for  our  needs. 

It  is  Ironic  to  me  tl^t 

studies     the    internal     „ 

UJSJSJl.  could  find  tlier  treatment  of 
those  affairs  any  more  icceptable  than 
tliat  of  Rhodesia.  If  the  American  peo- 
!)le  are  willing  to  do  wii  hout  household 
appliances;  If  they  are  w  lUlng  to  give  up 
their  heaters  and  range;  ;  if  we  can  af 
ford  to  do  without  jet  en  jines  or  ammu 
nitlon,  then  we  are  in  a  position  to  turn 
oiu-  backs  on  this  source  of  a  vital  min- 
eral. Until  we  are  sure  tl  e  people  of  this 
country  are  willing  to  en  sh  our  economy 
all  the  way,  then  we  hid  better  think 
twice  about  putting  Rus!  ia  in  a  position 
of  such  control  that  she 
supplies  entirely. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  ny  colleagues  to 
keep  the  Rhodesian  source  of  chrome 
open  to  this  coimtry. 


i'lSHING  BILL 
TREATY 


FRASER 


Sp<  ake 


1  ATIVfctf 

1974 

r.  tlie  U.N. 


en(  e.  w  hose  prog- 
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ress  is  slower  than  most  of  us  would 
wish,  remains  the  best  means  by  which 
we  can  achieve  order  in  tlie  use  of  the 
oceans  and  protection  of  our  own  Inter- 
e.sts.  Although  the  Caracas  session  of  the 
Conference  did  not  produce  a  treaty  this 
year,  substantial  progiess  was  made,  and 
the  chances  for  a  treaty  in  1975  appear 
riitlior  hopeful. 

Hope  for  a  1975  treaty  couJd  be  swept 
away,  however,  if  Congress  passes  the 
proposed  bill  to  unilaterally  extend  U.S. 
fisheries  jurisdiction  to  200  miles.  Such 
actior.  would  violate  existing  U.S.  tveatj- 
obligations,  damage  otlier  fishing,  de- 
fense, and  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States,  provoke  retaliatory  claims 
by  otiier  countries,  and  wreck  tlie  deli- 
cate t>alance  of  national  Interests  at  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  without 
V hich  v.e  cannot  expect  an  early,  equi- 
table ocean  ti'eaty. 

Prof.  John  Norton  Moore,  head  of  Uie 
NSC  task  force  on  law  of  the  sea,  has 
written  an  article  for  the  New  York 
Times.  September  17,  1974,  pohjthig  out 
the  reiJercu.ssions  of  passage  of  tlie  200- 
mlle  fishing  bill.  He  concludes  by  ask- 
ing two  rhetorical  questions: 

Do  we  continue  cooperative  eHoiU  ul  lu- 
ttf:-u;'.t!o»iiil  agreement  even  when  the  going 
is  roiiyh  and  the  pace  slower  than  we  like? 
Or  do  we  yield  to  the  short-run  temptatlona 
or  iinilaterallsnj  and  preclplLate  k  spiral  of 
natlon.'il  claims  inevitably  leading  to  con- 
Hicl  ill  ihe  oceans.' 

lu  our  own  national  interest  and  for 
the  sake  of  world  order.  I  urge  Members 
of  Congress  to  choose  the  option  for  co- 
operative efforts  toward  agi-eement  or  an 
ocean   treaty,   and  reject  the  200-mile 
fishing  bill.  I  insert  Professor  Moore's 
article  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record. 
us.  PoucT  ON  OcfUkUs:  A  Choice 
(By  John  Norton  Moore) 
W.ASHiNiiroN.— Policy  on  oceans  has  until 
recent  years  been  an  obscure  backwater  of 
foreign  policy.  But  lu  the  last  decade  ex- 
plosive growth  In  the  luse  of  oceans  baa  forced 
a  change. 

FLihlng  pressure  lias  iucrea.sed  so  draniai- 
icnlly  that  by  the  end  of  this  decade  we 
will  reach  or  exceed  the  maximum  sustain- 
able yield  for  most  species  now  on  market 
shelves.  Technology  la  t>elng  developed  that 
v\  ill  soon  permit  the  mining  of  nodules  rich 
ill  copper,  nickel,  cobalt  and  manganese 
:rom  depths  up  to  two  miles.  The  energy 
crisis  has  awakened  Interest  in  the  oil  and 
yas  of  the  contlneutoJ  margins,  which  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  poten- 
tial world  reserves.  And  a  greater  environ- 
mental concern  has  taught  lu  about  the 
fragility  of  the  ocean.s,  once  thought  to  be 
indestructible. 

These  and  other  changes  require  adjust- 
ments In  the  legal  order  for  the  oceans.  To 
meet  this  need,  the  last  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Aasembly  called  the  Third 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea.  The  delegates  met  for  ten  weeks  this 
Slimmer  In  Caracas.  Venezuela,  with  148  na- 
tions participating. 

A.S  was  expected  for  so  complex  a  subject, 
the  conference  did  not  reach  final  agree- 
ments this  stinuner,  though  It  made  substan- 
'iHl  progress  toward  an  over-all  package 
treaty.  A  second  session  to  complete  the  work 
lias  been  scheduled  for  1976. 

Tlic  success  of  the  conference  U  iniportunt 
nol  only  to  insure  a  rational  order  for  the 
<x-eiins.  but  to  provide  a  model  for  cooper- 
ative response  to  an  ever-Increasing  agenda 
.•r  global  problems. 

Ti.esc  include  RuU,tantlally  e.\p.anded  ju- 
:ii(iUM<«n  O'er  resources  in  a  200-mile  eco- 
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nomic  zone,  guarantees  to  prevent  pollution, 
protection  of  navigational  uses  Including  un- 
impeded transit  of  straits,  and  an  agreed 
legal  system  for  deep  seabed  mining,  with  a 
abariug  of  benefits  for  International  com- 
munity purpKises. 

Paradoxically,  at  a  time  when  a  compre- 
hensive treaty  is  near,  pressures  for  uni- 
lateral action  are  mounting.  A  bill  to  extend 
United  States  fisheries  Jurisdiction  from  the 
present  12  mUes  to  200  miles  has  significant 
support  in  both  house.s  of  Congress. 

The  sponsors  seek  to  protect  our  coastiU 
and  salmon  stocks  from  the  efBcient  foreign 
fleeUs  that  have  in  some  cases  severely  dam- 
aped  a  great  natural  resource. 

Pa.saage  of  the  bill,  however,  could  gen- 
erate a  wave  of  competing  clahns  to  the 
oce.^ns,  Ineparably  damagUip  the  chances 
for  a  comprehensive  treaty.  Pasiiage  would 
also  be  very  cosUy  for  the  nation's  ocean 
and  foreign-relations  interests.  Moreover, 
rather  than  resolving  our  fisheries  problems, 
passage  would  merely  trigger  an  ineffectual 
round  of  diplomatic  exchanges. 

Since  the  Truman  Proclamation  of  1945 
extendhig  United  States  Judtodlctlon  over 
the  resources  of  the  continental  shelf  stimu- 
lated claims  by  other  nations  to  a  200-mlle 
terrttorlal  sea,  the  consistent  policy  of  all 
.'\dmlnlstrations  has  been  to  encourage  co- 
operative rather  than  unilateral  aolutlons  to 
ocean  problems. 

We  have  consistently  opposed  any  exten- 
sion In  fishing  Jurisdiction  beyond  twelve 
miles  or  other  claims  on  oceans  not  Jtistlfled 
by  International  law.  A  policy  reveraal  during 
the  conference  would  cast  doubt  on  otir 
commitment  to  an  International  agreement 
and  coiUd  lead  to  an  Irreversible  process  of 
competing  clahns. 

Moreover,  a  200-mjle  claim  could  agiiin 
lead  other  nations  to  claim  a  200-ralle  ter- 
ritorial sea  or  other  Jurisdiction  damaging 
to  our  vital  Interests  In  naval  mobllitr  or  the 
movement  of  energy  supplies. 

Passage  of  the  bill  could  also  precipitate 
a  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Japan,  the  principal  fishing  nations  off  our 
coast. 

Finally,  passage  woud  severely  damage  th« 
interests  of  our  distant-water  tuna  and 
shrimp  fleets  and  our  Interests  In  conserva- 
tion and  full  use  of  wm-Idwlde  fish  stocks. 
The  choice  In  policy  on  cxseans  has  never 
been  so  clear  or  immediate.  Do  we  continue 
cooperative  efforts  at  international  agree- 
ment even  when  tlie  going  Is  rough  and  the 
pace  slower  than  we  like?  Or  do  we  yield  to 
the  short-run  temptations  of  imllateralism 
and  precipitate  a  spiral  of  national  clahn."! 
Inevltnbly  leading  to  conflict  for  the  oceaits? 


THE  DROUGHT  SITUATION 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Labor  Day  congi-esslonal  recess  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  travel  the  length  and 
breadth  of  one  of  this  country's  most 
productive  agriculture  areas,  my  home 
State  of  South  Dakota.  That  State  is 
presently  experiencing  one  of  tiie  worst 
droughts  in  the  memory  of  tlie  farmeis 
and  ranchers  who  have  worked  to  make 
that  area  a  depenfiable  source  of  food- 
stuffs. The  drought  stituations  there 
throughout  the  Midwest  have  caused 
many  to  express  concern  over  the  sup- 
plies of  agricluture  commodities  that  will 
be  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  thl.s 
countiT.  Because  of  this,  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
attention  has  been  fcx-used  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  our  Govenimeut 
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ought  to  take  steps  to  limit  the  exports 
of  those  commcxlitles. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  good 
friend  who  is  in  the  grain  trading  busi- 
ness and  he  had  some  very  cogent 
thoughts  on  this  subject  and  explained 
to  me  how  "unpriced  trades"  affect  the 
expoii;  market  for  commodities.  My 
friend  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  easy 
for  our  Grovemment.  on  the  basis  of  raw 
.statistics  that  do  not  account  for  the 
effect  of  "unpriced  trades,"  to  act  hastily 
to  control  exports.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter  and  because  of 
the  complexity  of  the  subject.  I  feel  it 
would  be  worthwhile  for  my  colleagues 
to  share  the  explanation  my  friend  gave 
to  me  and  would  like  to  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing from  his  letter  to  me: 

As  you  know.  I  have  contact  with  a  good 
many  men  In  the  grain  trade,  and  I  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  recently  discussing 
the  prospects  of  export  controls  on  grain 
with  some  of  the  most  respected  people  In 
the  trade.  I  would  like  to  pass  along  to  you 
a  summary  of  the  thoughts  they  have  ex- 
pressed. In  case  some  facets  of  the  grain  trade 
are  not  entirely  familiar  to  you. 

In  the  first  place,  It  is  felt  that  any  export 
controls  of  feed  grains  would  result  In  an 
overkill  which  would  give  us  a  more  than  ade- 
quate carry-in  next  year.  This  would  depress 
the  domestic  price  from  whatever  level  it 
would  have  been,  had  the  free  market  been 
allowed  to  operate.  Such  depression  of  the 
domestic  price  wovild  have  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  discouraging  planting  of 
marginal  land  next  year,  which  would  fur- 
ther aggravate  our  long  term  problem. 

Export  controls  of  feed  grain  would  cer- 
tainly eventually  require  controls  on  wheat 
for  the  world  market  would  buy  wheat  to  re- 
place feed  grahis.  It  would  also  eventually 
require  export  controls  on  soybeans,  for  at 
least  the  world  market  would  wastefuUy  feed 
cheap  domestic  meal  to  replace  feed  grains, 
and  we  would  soon  find  that  beans,  oil,  meal, 
mixed  feeds,  margarine,  shortening,  etc., 
would  have  to  be  controlled,  and  might  get 
br.d  enough  that  we  would  have  to  control 
export  of  pork  and  chicken. 

Foreign  and  domestic  grain  trade  have  a 
long  history  of  having  used  what  Is  known 
as  unpriced  trades.  If  you  are  not  familiar 
with  these  trades,  they  are  handled  in  this 
marmer.  Let  us  say  the  Japanese  know  they 
need  five  cargoes  of  corn  during  the  month 
of  October,  but  they  want  to  charter  freight 
for  this  corn  In  three  montlis  prior  thereto. 
In  order  to  know  that  they  wUl  have  corn 
to  load  these  vessels,  they  buy  from  an  ex- 
porter corn  to  suit  the  arrival  time  of  the 
vessel  at  a  premium  over  the  Chicago  future 
f.o.b.  the  Gulf,  for  example.  The  availability 
of  corn  and  the  premium  over  Chicago  Is 
then  established  but  their  price  risk  Is  left 
open.  As  they  approach  the  time  where  they 
can  sell  the  finished  product,  they  buy  the 
appropriate  Chicago  future,  give  It  tjip  to 
their  seller,  and  thereby  establish  their  cost 
on  the  corn. 

That  Is  the  traditional  use  of  an  unpriced 
sale,  but  after  the  cut-across  of  bean  sales 
the  last  year,  foreign  buyers  who  fear  a 
repetition  of  this  in  corn  and  possibly  all 
grains  have  made  a  multitude  of  unpriced 
purchases,  which  Is  theU:  way  of  standing  In 
line  and  hoping  that  by  overbuying  on  an 
unpriced  basis,  they  will  end  up  with  what 
they  need  after  exports  are  controlled.  In- 
deed, when  they  have  bought  enough  or 
more  than  they  need,  they  then  clamor  for 
controls  because  the  world  market  can  go 
higher,  the  domestic  markets  go  down,  and 
they  cotUd  buy  the  Chicago  futures  back  at  a 
very  low  price  In  reUtlon  to  the  world  price, 
thereby  reaping  a  windfall  profit. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  Is  a  situation  that  this  country  cer- 
tainly cannot  tolerate.  We  do  not  know  why 
those  who  recap  export  grain  sales  weekly 
have  not  required  a  breakdown  between 
priced  and  tmprlced  trades.  It  is  also  com- 
mon gossip  in  the  corn  market  that  interna- 
tional traders  have  been  buying  huge  quan- 
tities of  corn  from  France  and  sources  other 
than  the  United  States  which  they  have 
short-hedged  In  Chicago,  thinking  they  can- 
not lose  If  there  Is  no  export  control  of  corn, 
but  will  reap  a  wbidfall  profit  if  there  is  and 
they  can  lUt  their  heds,-es  on  a  cheap  U.S. 
market. 

I  trust  the  above  will  be  helpful  to  you, 
and  If  I  can  be  of  any  help  In  this  retard, 
please  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 

In  concluding  his  letter  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  export  controls,  my  friend  s'-t 
forth  some  very  serious  thoughts  about 
the  effects  of  such  action  on  free  trade 
and  our  economic  system.  I  am  veiy 
hopeful  that  as  our  Govei-nment  looks 
into  this  important  question  they  will 
bear  in  mind  the  principles  which  he 
shared  with  me.  That  statement  on  this 
subject  follows: 

The  questlcn  of  export  controls  Is  not  often 
dealt  with  In  this  nation  as  It  has  generally, 
at  least  In  peace  time,  been  contrary  to  our 
system  of  free  enterprise.  But  we  are  now- 
hearing  calls  for  Imposition  of  such  controls 
from  some  who  are  panicky  as  a  result  of 
recent  dlsc-losure  of  the  extent  of  drought 
iiamage  to  thi.-.  year's  corn  crop.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  net  hnposing  export  con- 
trols wliich,  in  my  opinion,  vastly  outweigh 
the  very  short-sighted  and  short  terra  bene- 
fits of  cheap  food. 

In  the  long  run,  this  nation  must  import 
certain  Items  which  are  essential  to  otir  econ- 
omy and  our  standards  of  living.  Tliese  Items 
mu-;t  be  paid  for  by  exports.  If  we  attempt 
to  dictate  what  items  we  are  wUling  to  al- 
low to  move  abroad,  then  we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  retaliation.  Not  only  would  such  a 
trade  war  be  harmful  to  world  business,  but 
resulting  trade  dislocations  would  bring 
.sviortages  in  this  country,  a  condition  much 
more  unpalatable  than  high  prices. 

It  seems  obvious,  also,  that  attempts  to 
hold  American  food  prices  artificially  below 
those  prevaUing  in  the  world  market  would 
be  unfair  to  our  farmers.  It  cannot  be  In  our 
best  Interest  to  reduce  the  U.S.  farmer  to  a 
level  of  peasantry,  assuming  that  he  would 
sit  still  for  such  a  reduction.  Amelrcan  agri- 
culture is  the  envy  of  Uie  world  and  all 
things  remaining  even  wi%pontinue  so.  But 
if,  in  misguided  zeal,  we  vj 
to  salve  the  crys  of  const 
son  to  expect  that  he  may 
of  the  marketplace.  To  increase  production 
altar  having  a  political  dLsast«r  heaped  on 
top  of  a  natural  one  perhaps  expects  too 
much. 

Additionally,  one  mutt  consider  the  effects 
on  world  confidence  of  an  American  decision 
to  feed  Its  fat  belly  first  As  one  of  the  last 
bastions  of  even  a  perverted  form  of  free  en- 
terprise, we  would  surely  cause  those  who 
might  be  enticed  to  drift  toward  this  way 
of  government  to  have  second  thoughts.  Of 
course,  future  confidence  In  the  U.S.  as  a 
tradhig  partner  would  be  close  to  nU!  Surely 
we  would  not  sacrifice  such  items  in  an  ef- 
fort to  retain  food  which  we  are  quite  capable 
of  competing  for  In  the  free  market.  Left 
alone  the  market  will  Insure  that  no  more 
food  leaves  these  shores  than  U.S.  consumers 
are  wlliUig  to  allow  by  their  purchasing  deci- 
sions. 

The  President  of  these  United  States  must 
have  tlie  courage  to  stand  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  explain  that  we  have  been 
visited  by  an  Act  of  God  which  cannot  be  re- 
pealed by  an  Act  of  Congress.  Ke  must  ex- 
plain that  to  send  more  money  t<i  chase  the 
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fimize  the  farmer 
rs.  we  have  rea- 
jt  heed  the  call 


same  volume  of  gocxls  Is  one  form  of  Infla- 
tion, and  that  It  Is  not  In  the  realm  of  man 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  food  to  be  grown 
this  year. 

For  almost  two  htmdred  years  this  nation 
has  generally  basked  in  the  glow  of  a  benefi- 
cent God.  Hardships  have  been  few  and  al- 
ways overcome.  Siuely  this  current  hardship 
will  be  o\ercome  if  we  simply  have  the  cour- 
age to  refuse  to  be  overwhelmed  bv  It. 


HOrV  TO  TELL  REPUBLICANS  FROM 
DEMOCRATS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

I.N'  TK-E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1.  1974 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
political  season  fast  rushing  upon  us  the 
need  for  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
voters  is  obvious.  Fortunately.  I  am  able 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
tills  end.  Reproduced  t)elow  is  a  docu- 
ment wliich,  if  carefully  studied  will 
make  evers'thing  clear  to  all.  I  respect 
its  author's  understandable  wish  to  re- 
main anonymous. 
How  TO  Tell  RfrrPLiCAN's  From  Dcmccbws 

Although  to  the  c.isual  glance  Republicans 
a7id  Democrats  may  appear  to  be  almost  in- 
distinguishable, here  are  rome  hints  wliifh 
Should  result  In  positive  Identification,  ac- 
cording to  Tlie  Sterling  Bulletin: 

Democrats  buy  most  of  the  books  tha» 
have  been  banned  somewhere.  Republicans 
form  censorship  committees  and  read  them 
as  a  group. 

Republicans  consume  three-fourths  of  all 
the  rutabaga  produced  In  this  country.  The 
remainder  is  thrown  out. 

Republicans  usually  wear  hata  and  almost 
always  clean  their  paint  brushes. 

Democrats  give  their  worn-out  clothes  to 
those  less  fortunate.  Republicans  wear 
theirs. 

Republicans  employ  exterminators.  Dem- 
ocrats step  on  the  bugs. 

Democrats  name  their  children  after  cur- 
rently popular  sports  figiu^s.  politicians  and 
entertainers.  Republican  children  are  named 
after  their  parents  or  grandnarpn's,  ac- 
cording to  where  the  most  money  Is. 

Democrats  keep  trying  to  cut  down  on 
smoking  but  are  not  successful.  Neither  are 
Republicans. 

Republicans  tend  to  keep  their  shaJ.  s 
drawn,  allhough  there  Is  seldom  any  reiisoj 
why  they  should.  Democrats  ought  to,  but 
don't. 

Republicans  study  the  fluaucial  pti^es  ol 
the  newspaper.  Democrats  put  them  In  the 
bottom  of  the  bird  cage. 

Most  of  the  stuff  you  see  alongside  the 
road  h.'is  been  thrown  out  of  car  windows 
by  Democrats. 

Republicans  irnse  dulilisiR.  Dalmatisns  and 
eyebrows.  Democrats  raise  Aii-edales.  kids  and 
taxes. 

Democrats  eat  the  fish  they  catch.  Re- 
publicans hang  them  on  the  weU. 

Republican  boys  date  Democratic  gtr:*. 
Tliey  plan  to  marry  Republican  girls,  but 
feel  they're  entitled  to  a  little  fun  first. 

Democrats  make  up  plans  and  then  do 
something  else.  Republicans  follow  the  plans 
their  grandfathers  made. 

Republicans  sleep  in  twin  beds — some  even 
in  separate  rooms."  That  la  why  there  arc 
moit;  Democrats. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  HdUSE  RESOLU 
TION     1248.     HOUSE     COMMITTEE 
REFORM  AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 


HON.  JOHN  D.  WNGELL 

OF    MICHlr.A  N 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPF  ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Octobc\  I,  1974 


Olllf 


Mr.   DINGELL.   Mr 
with    insert    by    per 
granted  a  listing  of  thle 
will  offer  to  House  Re» 
House  Commiltee  Retor 
of  1974: 

Hoi'sE   Rf>oH'iroi 

AMENnMFXr    N 

To  limit  til,-  term  iij  U 


e?iker.  I  here- 
f-^ion    previously 

amendments  I 

fion  1248,  the 

•  n  Aniciiilments 


Fane   37   lmniedi»iely  iifter  line  20   insert 


tlie  loUowliig  new  seoiloii. 
the  ensuing  sections  nccon  I 

•  SPEAKER  OF  THl  ', 

Sec.  201.  Rule  1  of  the  Hcnuse  of  Repie- 
.sentatlves  Is  amended  by  ai  ding  at  the  end 
tljereof : 

(8)     No    Member    .^liiill  ....    „^ 

who  shall  have  been  elecu  d  as  Spen^•er  in 
the  two  sticceiJ.sive  Congve  ses  immediately 
preceding." 

Page  86,  linmedintely  afi  ir  line  16.  Insert 
the   following  new    section,  and   rede.signatc 


and  redesignate 
intly; 

HOUSE 


en.sulng  sections  accordingly: 


"(b)  Section  201  shall  be 
the  beginning  of  the  95ih 

AMF..VDi':KNT    N  ) 

To  assign  duties  of  proposed 

sification   Office    to    lloii-t, 

Admini.itration 

Page  8,  line  1.  ininiedlatel 
"(c)",  insert  the  number  " 

Page  8,  line  3,  strike  out  tl 
Insert  the  letter  "(Ai ".  and 


y.'W 


'le  S prill:' r 


•ome  effeciive  at 
Congrtss." 

).    2 

Legi!,lul  iif  Cluy- 
Cojiimittee   on 


after  the  letter 
1)-. 

e  miniber  "(1)". 
redesignate  the 


1  clatlonshlps  be- 
the  Committee 


ensuing  paragraphs  accordingly. 

Page  8.  Immediately  after  1  ine  20  insert  the 
foUowUig  new  subsection: 

"(2)  The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion shall  develop,  supervl-s  s,  and  maintain 
for  the  House  and  its  comm  ttees  and  Mem- 
bers a  cross-reference  capabl  ity  based  on  the 
authorization  statutes,  shofcrlng  committee 
Jurisdiction,  appropriation  4cts.  budget  au- 
thority, budget  outlays,  t^expended  bal- 
ances,  other  relevant  syster  is  which  are  or 
may  be  compatible,  and  the 
tween  them. 

"In  connection  therewith 
shall  : 

(A)  work  closely  with  tfte  House  standing 
committees  in  all  phases  of  |he  development 
of  the  cross-referencing  cajiabUlty  and  co- 
ordinate with  the  Congresilonal  Research 
Service  and  General  Accounting  Office,  In  the 
development,  Implementatloi,  and  operation 
of  the  cross-referencing  service. 

(B)  advise  the  House  of  developments 
which  could  Improve  the  oj>eratlon  of  the 
claBslflcatlon  service  and  l8si|e  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  House  on  the  progress  In  Imple- 
mentation and  use  of  the  service,  and  plans 
for  the  coming  year. 

(C)  make  available  (as  d4^•elopment  per- 
mits) publications  or  infornnbtlon  in  an  ap- 
propriate format  for  use  of  fhe  House  com- 
mittees and  Members  and  provide  the  or- 
pabUlty  to  answer  speciHc  bueries  on  the 
available  Information.  \ 

(D)  make  an  annual  repoft  to  the  Hou.<« 
on  its  progress  In  carrying  o4t  the  functions 
specified  In  Subsections  (c)»2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  may  make  such  ad  lltlonal  reports, 
or  recommendations,  as  ma  appear  auoro- 
prlate.  ^^ 

"(3)  The  Committee  is  a»  thoriiied  to  ap- 
point and  provide  for  the  <  ampensatlon  of 
such  additional  staff  as  may  )e  ncce.s,sary  for 
the  performance  of  the  f  unci  ons  specified  In 
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riiib.sectlon  (c)i2)  of  this  section,  provided, 
liowever.  that  such  staflf  shall  not  *ie  assigned 
any  dnlies  other  than  tho.se  specified  there- 
in." 

Page  40,  strike  out  line  6.  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  pnge  43,  line  6,  inclusive,  and 
redesignate  ensuing  sections  accordingly. 

AMENDMENT   NO.  3 

To  provide  a  procedure  for  rejerrul  o/  hills 
to  committees  coneiirreutlu  or  in  se- 
quence 

Page  13.  -trike  imi  line  3  niul  all  ihat 
follow;,  through  p.'i|j;c  l:<.  line  1)  inclusive, 
i'urt  in.sert : 

"5.  lai  Any  bill,  resolution  or  otlicr  mal- 
>ri-  uliich  leUues  to  a  subject  under  the 
mrtsaicUon  of  more  ilinn  une  sta'idlng  ciim- 
nUi:ee  iiunied  in  Cl.ui.^e  1.  msy.  at  the  re- 
I'UUM  of  a  comnnuef  chulrmaii  .seeking  re- 
ferral of  the  matter  to  hii  committee,  be  re- 
lered  by  the  Speaker  tuider  the  pro\  i.sion.'; 
of  secrioiiK   tb)   and   u  )   of  thi?  clause. 

(b)  The  Speaker  may  refer  the  ninite>- 
siiiuiiianeoiisly  to  two  or  more  comniitlees 
lor  concurrent  considfrnticn  or  lor  consid- 
.lailon  in  seituence  i. -abject  to  appropriate 
lime  limitations  in  the  case  of  any  commit- 
tee after  the  hrst).  or  divide  the  matte-  into 
two  i.r  more  parts  (relie<ling  different  .sub- 
jects and  jurisdictions)  and  refer  eaih  such 
part  tn  u  ditferent  committee,  or  refer  ihe 
muifcr  to  a  special  ad  lice  commiltee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sp.aker  \Mth  the  approval 
of  thri  Hou.se  (from  (lie  nieniliers  of  the  com- 
mittees having  legi.slative  Jurisdiction)  for 
tlie  specllic  purpose  of  considering  Ih.nt  mat- 
ter and  reporting  to  the  Hou.sc  thereon. 

(c)  Any  referral  ui!der  ilie  provisions  ol 
I  Ills  chui.se  shall  be  .subject  to  the  uppioii.l 
ol  the  Hoiue." 

A,MfcNUMl:NT   iO.    » 

7f.  jormuli-.e  current  practice  in  lite  oppoiut- 
v'ent  of  conferees 
Page  14.  line  14.  Immediately  after  the 
word  "position",  insert  a  period  and  strike 
out  all  I  hut  follows  through  line  15  inclu- 
sive. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    S 

To  ussif/n  the  duties  of  tlie  proposed  Hou.=:e 
Commission  on  Informalion  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration 
Page  8,  line  1,  Immediately  after  the  let- 
ter "(C)",  insert  the  number  "(1)". 

Page  8,  line  3,  strike  out  the  number  •  ( 1 ) ", 
in-sert  the  letter  "(A)",  and  redesignate  the 
enauhig  paragraphs  accordingly. 

Page  8,  line  20,  strike  out  the  "period  insert 
n  comma  and  the  word  "and",  and  add  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(D)   conducting  a  complete  study  of: 

( I )  tlie  Information  problems  of  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  against  the  background 
ol  the  existing  Institutions  and  services 
available  to  the  House,  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as  may 
be  appropriate,  and 

(II)  the  administrative  services,  facilitle.s, 
and  space  requirements  of  the  Members  and 
committees  of  the  House,  Including  staff 
personnel,  admUiistration,  accounting,  and 
purchasing;  procedures,  office  equipment  and 
communication  facilities,  record-keeping, 
.space  utilization,  parking,  and  the  organiza- 
tion, responsibility,  and  supervision  to  pro- 
vide adequate,  efficient,  and  economical 
services  and  space  utilization. 

"(2)  ITie  studies  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to: 

(A)  House  resources  for  information,  in- 
cluding the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment,  and  the  orga- 
iii>iatlonal  framework  that  makes  them  elTec- 
tive  and  ineffective; 

iB)  information  management,  collection, 
and  di.ssemination  for  tlie  House; 

(C)  resources  outside  the  Congress  for 
liitormalion  inid  their  utilis'ation; 
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(Di  methods  for  setting  up  and  organizing 
the  flow  of  information  from  and  to  the 
executive: 

(E)  experimental  or  pilot  approaches  to 
information  problems,  .such  as  the  creation 
of  mtchanlsms  lor  outside  groups,  or  for 
pooling  of  resources:  and 

(F)  the  creation  of  a  contression.i!  staSf 
journal  or  other  proces.s  for  communifittiou. 

(G)  the  stall  required  to  provide  the  House 
Leglslutlve  Counsel  wiih  the  capability  to 
;iilly  meet  the  needs  of  ihe  Members  of  Hip 
House. 

"(3)  The  Committee  .ihull  make  mi  Hiuincil 
report  to  the  Hou.se  on  its  progress  in  carry- 
iJit-  cut  Uie  fnricti. 'ns  .-pcciiied  in  aub.sc-.> 
tious  ,li(D)ij)  aii'l  lii)  and  ma.\  make  siu-ii 
.silditioiirtl  rep'-rts.  or  rc<ominena.ilioiis,  as 
iiiav  appear  aporoprlftte. 

"(4)  The  Committee  is  authorized  ro  an- 
!*>int  end  provide  lor  the  conipeiisHllon  of 
such  additional  staff  as  may  tie  nece.s.sary 
for  the  performance  of  the  functions  .spe- 
cified in  Subsections  di  (D)(1)  and  (ii)  of 
this  sectio;),  witliout  regard  to  the  numerical 
liinltatlons  provided  In  Rule  XI,  Clause  6, 
sectlon.s  («)(!»  and  (bid),  provided,  how- 
ever, that  such  start  shall  not  be  fusslgned 
any  duties  other  than  tho.se  specilied  in 
this  subpixrugraph." 

Page  43.  strike  out  line  7,  and  all  that 
follows  through  puue  46.  line  12,  iiiclnsive, 
!.nd  redesignate  en.suing  .sections  HCCOid- 
ingl). 

AMFNUAIKNT    NO.    fi 

Tit  rt.lablisli  llie  hgiylaiive  jurisdiction  of  a 
Committee  nn  Crime  and  Internal  Seeuritij 

Page  eo.  Imineti:ately  after  line  7,  In.scit 
a  new  section,  and  rttlecigucle  ensuing  sec- 
tions accordingly: 

"(f)  Committee  on  Crime  and  Internal 
Security,  the  legi.elotlve  Jurisdiction  of  which 
.shall  include: 

(1)  Crime  prevention. 

(2)  Internal  Security  generally. 

(3)  Federal  law  enforcement  agencie.-,.  and 
law  enforcement  assistance. 

(4)  Mutiny,  espionage,  trea.«on,  and  coun- 
terfeiting. 

(5)  Protection  of  public  officials. 

(6)  Nonjudicial  aspects  of  federal  crimes. 

(7)  Corrections,  and  federal  penal  institu- 
tions. 

(8)  Internal  security  aspects  of  innnigra- 
tion  and  customs. 

(9)  Commtmlst  subversion. 

(10)  Organized  crime. 

(11)  Domestic  terrorism  and  pariimlllmry 
extremists. 

(12)  Security  of  classifled  Information. 
Sec.  309.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 

of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  pre- 
viotis  sections,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:" 

Page  68,  line  2,  immediately  after  "bank- 
ruptcy" insert  a  period,  strike  out  all  that 
follows  through  line  3  inclusive,  and  re- 
designate ensuing  subsections  accordingly. 

Page  68,  strike  out  line  24. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    7 

To  axsign  duties  of  proposed  Office  of  Laic 
J2ctlsion  Counsel  to  Committee  on  Judiciary 

Page  8,  immediately  following  line  20,  In- 
sert a  new  .section,  and  redesignate  ensuing 
sections  accordingly: 

"(d)(1)  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
shall  have  the  functions  of  reviewing,  de- 
veloping, and  keeping  current  an  official  and 
positive  codification  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Pursuant  thereto,  the  Committee  is 
authorized  to: 

(A)  Prepare,  and  stibmlt  to  the  House,  one 
title  at  a  time,  a  complete  compilation,  re- 
statement, and  revision  of  tlie  general  and 
permanent  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
confonns  to  the  understood  policy,  Intent, 
and  purpose  of  the  Congress  in  the  original 
enactments,  with  such  amendments  and  cor- 
rections as  win  remove  ambiguities,  contra- 
dictions,  and  other   imperfections   both   of 
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substance  and  of  form,  with  a  view  to  the 
enactment  of  each  title  as  positive  law. 

(B)  Examine  periodically  all  of  the  public 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  recom- 
mendations for  the  repeal  of  obsolete,  super- 
fiuous,  and  superseded  provisions  contained 
therein. 

(C)  Prepare  and  publish  periodically  a  new 
edition  of  tlie  United  States  Code  (including 
those  titles  which  are  not  yet  enacted  into 
positive  law  as  well  as  those  titles  which 
have  been  so  enacted),  wrlth  annual  cumti- 
lative  supplements  reflectin<»  newly  enacted 
laws. 

(D)  Classify  newly  enacted  provisions  of 
law  to  their  proper  positions  in  the  Code 
v.'here  the  titles  Involved  have  not  yet  been 
tuacted  Into  positive  law. 

(E)  Prepare  and  stibmlt  periodically  such 
revisions  in  the  titles  of  the  Code  which  have 
been  enacted  into  positive  law  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  such  titles  current. 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  House  on  its  progress  in  carrj'- 
ing  out  the  functions  specified  In  Subsec- 
tion (d)(1),  and  may  make  such  additional 
reports,  or  recommendations,  as  may  appear 
appropriate. 

"(3)  The  Committee  is  autliorizcd  to  ap- 
point and  provide  for  tlie  compensation  of 
such  additional  staff  as  may  be  nece.^s.iry  for 
the  performance  of  the  functions  specified 
in  subsection  (d)  (1) ,  provided  however,  that 
such  staff  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties 
ether  than  those  specified  therein." 

Page  46,  strike  oi;t  line  13  and  all  that 
fu'.lovis  through  page  00,  line  5  inclusiie. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    8 

To  provide  for  election  of  Select  Committees 

by  the  House  and  election  by  a  Select  Com- 

7nittte  of  its  Chairman 

Page  14.  immediately  after  litie  4.  insert 
the  following  new  section,  and  redesignate 
ensuinr,  sections  accordingly: 

"(c)  Select  committees  wiiich  the  House 
msy  order  from  time  to  time  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  elected  by  the  House.  The 
members  of  each  such  committee  shall  elect 
one  of  their  number  as  chairman." 

Page  14,  Ihie  8.  immediately  after  '  stand - 
li:g",  hisert  "or  select". 

Page  14,  line  10,  strike  out  'all  select  and". 

AMENDMENT    NO.    9 

To  truiis/er  commerce   provisions  from   the 
jurisdiction  of  Committee  on  Judiciary  to 
Coniviitfee  on  Commerce  and  Health 
Page  60.  Immediately  afrer  line  4.  insert 
a  new  subsection : 

"(3)    Protection   of   trade   and    commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies." 
Page  68,  strike  out  lines  19  and  20,  and  re- 
designate  ensuing   subsections    accordingly. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    10 

To  retain  j%irisdiction  over  transportation 
[except  highu^ays)  in  Commiltee  on  Com- 
merce aiid  Health 

Page  59.  immediately  after  line  11.  insert 
a  new  section,  and  designate  ensuing  sec- 
tions accordingly: 

"(2)  Ah-  and  surface  transportation,  in- 
cluding motor  veliicles,  common  carriers 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Coaimerce  Commission,  railway  labor  and 
pensions,  urlian  mass  transportation,  and 
related  transj.ortation  regulatory  agencies." 

Page  71,  line  1,  strike  out  "and  Transpor- 
t.itiou". 

Page  72.  strike  out  lines  2  and  3  inclusire. 
!uid  lines  7-10  inclusive. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1  1 

To  transfer  jurisdiction  over  copyrights  and 
trademarks  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  Health,  and  jurisdiction  over 
patents  to  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology 
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Page  60.  Immediately  after  Une  4,  Insert 
"(13)  Copyrights  and  trademarks." 

Page  68,  strilce  lines  16  and  17,  and  re- 
number ensuing  sections  acctMXlingly. 

Page  73,  immediately  after  line  18,  ln.sert 
"(13)  Patents." 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  HONORS 
JOHN  DENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?rrATn'E3 

Tuesday,  October  1.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  I  inform  the  House  of  an 
honor  accorded  one  of  our  colleagues  who 
has  attained  national  recognition  for  his 
legislative  eflforts  on  behalf  of  people. 

I  derive  a  personal  satisfaction  from 
tills  pleasant  task  since  I  serve  with  the 
gentleman  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  have  come  to  admire  and 
respect  his  skill  and  knowledge.  He  was 
the  force  behind  tiie  pension  reform  bill, 
the  most  important  piece  of  labor  legis- 
lation enacted  in  nearly  a  century,  and 
is  a  renowned  authority  on  matters  of 
tariff  and  international  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Allegheny  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  Pennsylvania 
recently  adopted  a  formal  resolution 
commending  our  colleague  for  his  years 
of  dedicated  and  faithful  service.  The 
Board  proclaimed  Saturday,  September 
14,  1974,  as  "Congressman  John  Dent 
Day."  Those  of  us  who  know  him,  know 
it  is  an  honor  richly  deserved. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Westmoreland  County  Con- 
ference for  Economic  Opportunity  has  ac- 
tively "v.aged  war"  on  poverty  since  1966; 
and 

WTisreas,  this  bf^neficial  grotip  supports 
eleven  full-time  programs  Involving  emplcy- 
meiit,  Job  training  and  counseling,  housing, 
transportation,  economic  development,  and 
many  worthwhile  community  service  proj- 
ects;  and 

Whereas,  the  Confeience  lias  selected  Con- 
gress.iian  John  H.  Dent  as  recipient  of  its 
annual  Humanitarian  Award  in  appreciation 
of  his  outstanding  tfTorts  in  helping  persons 
less  fortunate;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Dent,  of  LlgO'iler,  has  served 
the  public  faithfully  as  Jeanette  City  Coun- 
cilm.in.  State  Representative,  State  Senator, 
and  since  1958  a  United  States  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  where  he  has  attained  a 
summit  of  responsibility  enjoyed  by  only  a 
few  of  his  colicngues;  and 

Whsveas,  this  distinguished  lawmaker  hns 
earned  a  national  reputation  as  an  authority 
on  the  problems  of  labor,  tariffs  and  trade, 
coal  in  the  health  and  safety,  elections, 
mtni'iium  wage,  and  more  recently  as  the 
champion  of  the  landmark  pension  legisla- 
tion bringing  unprecedented  secv.ri-y  to  more 
than  30  million  workers:  ar:il 

Whereas.  Congressman  Dent  lias  l>een 
chosen  for  tlils  award  for  Ms  ceaseless  efforts 
to  make  life  better,  not  Just  for  his  con- 
stituents in  Westmoreland  and  portions  of 
Allegheny  Counties,  but  for  all  people  every- 
where; Now.  Tlierefore,  Be  It 

R(jsoUed.  that  tliis  Board  of  Commissioners 
liereby  commends  Representative  Dent  on  the 
occasion  of  this  honor  by  the  Westmoreland 
County  Conference  for  Economic  Opportu- 
nity; And.  Be  It  Further 
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Resolved,  that  this  Board  proclaims  Satur- 
day, September  14.  1074,  as  "Congressman 
John  Dent  Day"  in  Allegheny  County,  and 
tirges  citizena  to  honor  this  conscientious 
and  extraordinary  man  so  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  mankind. 


PHIT.ADELPHIA  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  17  Italian 
oaicials  arrived  in  Philadelphia  last  Fri- 
day to  take  a  look  at  this  city's  ambitious 
program  for  protecting  its  rivers  from 
pollution. 

The  officials,  including  mayors,  engi- 
neers, and  regional  government  leaders, 
are  visiting  New  York,  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  and  Milwaukee  to  learn 
what  can  be  done  to  cope  with  increas- 
ing stream  and  seashore  pollution  in 
Italy. 

The  group  visited  the  southeast  water 
pollution  control  plant,  located  bef^idc 
the  Walt  Whitman  Bridge,  on  Saturday, 
September  28.  They  ob.^erved  both  tradi- 
tional and  new  methods  of  sewage  tre.'^t- 
nient. 

They  were  sho^^Tti  the  large-scale  ex- 
periment the  city  is  /naking  with  biosurf 
discs  by  Water  Commissioner  Carmen  F. 
Guarino.  because  he  believes  that  bio- 
surf treatment  offers  much  promise  for 
reducing  Italy's  water  pollution  as  well 
as  our  owT>. 

Guarino  said  that  the  biosurf  discs 
consist  of  long  polyethylene  rollers  that 
rotate  through  the  sewage  flow,  removing 
up  to  90  percent  of  pollution  as  measured 
by  biochemical  oxygen  demand.  Such 
discs  may  be  included  in  the  city's  plans 
for  a  S340  million  expansion  of  its  water 
pollution  control  plants.  The  expansion  is 
expected  to  upgrade  sewage  treatment 
in  Philadelphia  and  drastically  reduce 
w  astes  entering  the  streams. 

Following  the  visit  to  the  southea  I 
plant,  the  Italian  officials  took  an  inspec- 
tion cn'ise  of  the  Delaware  River,  includ- 
ing the  city's  stream  monitoring  stations, 
aboard  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
catamaran,  the  Shuman. 

The  visitors  toured  Independence  Hall 
and  other  historical  sites  on  Sunday,  and 
on  Monday  they  met  with  Commissioner 
Guarino  in  the  Mayor's  Reception  Room. 
202,  City  Hall.  There  the  commissioner 
discussed  Philadelphia's  clean  .streams 
program  and  ani;v,ered  the  questions  of 
the  gi-oup. 

Guarino  noted  that  the  water  depart- 
ment has  been  exchanging  information 
with  Italian  oflBcials  and  engineers  for 
several  years.  Currently  an  engineer  from 
Turin,  Prof.  Augustine  Bulllo.  is  study- 
ing .«:ewage  treatment  in  Philadeliihia  and 
v.  ill  be  here  for  6  months. 

The  visiting  officials  included : 

From  Sicily:  Hon.  Piorsanti  Mattarella 
and  Hon.  Calogero  Lo  Giudice. 

From  Lombardj' :  Dr.  Maria  Marazzinl, 
Filip  Bertanl.  Mrs.  Angela  Bisi  Bertani, 
Dr.  Livio  Tamberi.  Giuseppe  Firrarello. 


Dtl  Vecchio,  and 
Rieiso,  Mr.  lasetts, 
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and  two  engiiieers,  Giaiifranco  De  Fie 
and  Vincenzo  Bianchl  Carnevale. 

From  Naples:   Dr. 
three  engineers,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Maives. 

From  Milan:  Conimi.s.toner  and  Mrs. 
Gcsu  Sicuice. 

From    Turin :    Frai 
owner  of  SILEC,  a  lai-( 
Gianni  Dnl  Pozzolo,  and 
Bullio. 


mces  ;o 
rg; 


Bon.signore. 
Italian  finn; 
rof.  Augu.stine 


TRIBUTE  TO  EVA  Bl  STAMON TE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALnOHN!  I 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRl  ISENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1974 


Mr.    ANDERSON   of 
Speaker,  on  October  26, 
Holiday  Honorary  Mayor 


(  alifornia.  Mr. 
at  the  Harbor 
Banquet  to  be 


held  near  Wilmington,  C  ilif..  the  many 
long-time  associates,  i  dmirers.  and 
friends  of  Eva  Bustanioi :te  will  join  in 
thanking  her  for  the  2  y  ;ars  of  service 
.she  lias  given  as  -Honoiary  Mayor  of 
Wilmington,  Calif. 

The  Honorary  Mayor  >f  Wilmington 
is  a  position  selected  by  t  le  Wilmington 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Honorary 
Mayor  serves  as  Wilming  on's  represen- 
tative at  many  festive,  .si  cial,  and  civic 
occasions,  a  job  for  v.hicl  Eva  has  will- 
ingly devoted  much  of  he  valuable  time 
and  effort.  As  Honorary  :  layor,  she  has 
been  very  .successful  in  aromoting  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  t  lie  community. 

Judging  from  her  inv  Jlvement  over 
the  years  in  many  comm  anity  projects, 
my  colleagues  could  not  lelp  but  agree 
with  the  community  of  W  Imington  that 
the  numerous  unselfish  ac  :omplishments 
of  Eva  Bustamonte  ha  e  been  most 
meaningful  and  effective.  Such  a  wom- 
an should  no  longer  contir  ue  in  her  w  ork 
unnoticed. 

Her  accomph-shnients  i  iclude,  among 
others,  projects  to  help  e:  adicate  delin- 
quency, drug  abu.se,  and  <  rime.  She  has 
continuously  advocated  a  id  worked  for 
better  police-community  lelations.  The 
list  of  fundraising  drives  .she  has  been 
involved  with  is,  in  itself   impressive. 

The  Honorary  Mayor,  who  has  also 
served  as  president  of  Wo  nen's  Division 
of  the  Wilmington  Chai  iber  of  Com- 
merce, has  fomid  time  in  1  er  busy  sched- 
ule to  serve  as  treasurer  :  or  the  Harbor 
Area  Police  Community  C  »imcil,  and  the 
Harbor  Area  Boosters  Assi  elation.  Inc. 

She  has  served  as  public  relations  offi- 
cer for  the  Carson  Int  r-Conimunity 
Hospital. 

Not  only  was  she  the  foi  nder  and  past 
president  of  the  Boy's  Clu  >  of  Wilming- 
ton, but  she  served  as  the  j;  ublic  relations 
officer  and  treasurer  of  tha  t  organization 
as  well. 

She  has  been  active  a  i  a  field  and 
woodcraft  ranger,  publicitj  chairman  for 
the  Business  and  Professioi  lal  Federation 
Women's  Club,  and  a  m  miber  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Wilm  ngton  Cliam- 
bor  of  Commerce. 

Her  devotion  to  her  (  omi  luniiy  .seivice 
i;rojects  is  second  only  to  the  devotion 
slie  has  shown  in  raising  a  nd  caring  for 
her  family,  which  is  com  jrised  of  her 
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husband,  Nick;  two  teenage  daughters, 
Ida  Marie.  17,  and  Sandra  See,  15;  one 
mariied  daughter,  Virginia  Pllato;  and 
one  married  son,  Nick,  Jr. 

Perhaps  her  most  valuable  assets  have 
been  her  outstanding  ability  for  obtain- 
ing cooperation  in  aiding  people  in  need 
of  help,  her  e.xemplary  resolve  to 
brijihten  the  lives  equally  of  all  human 
beings,  and  her  unselfish  determination 
to  help  their  quest  for  a  better  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  honorary  mayor  of 
Wilmington,  Eva  Bustamonte  exemplifies 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  area: 
eager  to  help  their  neighbors,  willing  to 
.-.acriflce  for  others,  convinced  that  Wil- 
mington is  the  best  community  in  the 
Nation,  and  proud  of  themselves  and 
their  accomplishments. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with 
the  people  of  Wilmington  and  commend 
Eva  Bustamonte  for  her  service  to  the 
commtinity,  not  only  during  her  recent 
tenure  as  honorai-y  mayor,  but  also  dur- 
ing the  years  she  has  dedicated  herself 
to  the  betterment  of  those  less  fortunate 
than  herself. 


October  1,  lOTJ^. 


ROBrUT  W.  ARNHYM  OUTSTANDING 
MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  r.M  II  ORXIA 

IN   1  !!F:  house  op  REPRESENTAllVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ro'o- 
eit  W.  Anihym  is  a  young  man  who  needs 
no  introduction  in  San  Diego.  His  Ust  of 
activities  reads  like  the  "Who's  Who  of 
Commimity^ervice"  and  includes  lead- 
ership and^ctive  participation  in  the 
Boy  Scouts.  Boys'  Club,  Civic  Light 
Opera,  Salvation  Army.  Arthritis  Foun- 
dation, and  a  variety  of  cultural  organi- 
zations, 1;o  name  only  a  few.  An  accom- 
plished debater.  Bob  was  named  the 
Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the  Year  for 
1967  for  both  San  Diego  City  and 
County. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  with  my  col- 
league in  the  House  Bob  Arnhym's  "A 
Patch  of  Blue."  Its  moving  eloquence  and 
.simplicity  require  no  further  introduc- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
it  as  p  pottion  of  my  remarks. 
.\  Patch  ok  Blve 
(9;,  Robert  W.  Anihym) 

A  patch  ol  1)1  lie — 50  stars — stripes  of  rtil — 
:  Lripcs  of  white.  A  proud  symbol — tlie  Aineri- 
can  Hug- -I  am  that  flag! 

I  have  witnessed  what  uo  living  man  lias 
■seen.  I  have  seen  sacrifice  breathe  Ufe  Into  a 
piece  of  parchment — and  watched  a  precious 
dream  become  a  great  natlou.  I  have  felt  the 
.Tgony  of  a  natlun  divided  from  wiihUi — and 
the  ecsta.sy  or  watching  it.s  millions  resist — as 
one— lyruiiny  from  without.  I  have  seen  this 
^reat  nation  transcend  even  the  dreams  of 
those  who  Inspired  Its  birth.  I  have  marvelled 
rii  the  delicate  mechanism  of  a  democracy — 
f  o  pure — that  one  man  would  lay  down  hla 
life  at  the  alinr  of  liberty— lo  defend  an- 
other's right  to  v.'orship  ai  the  shrine  of 
iiiditrerence. 

I  have  .seen  those  whose  names  you  bear 
barter  with  liieir  lives  to  p:.y  the  ran.soin  of 
1 1  L-etioni^and  exchmii-'e  ihcir  loniorrow's  for 
maii'h  ri^lit  lo  be  free. 

Viiur  'icy.icy  i.s  their  co.-stly  purcha&e  ol  hu- 


man dignity.  1  am  entrusted  to  your  care 
now— only  you — cau  preserve  my  stars— my 
stripes— and  my  patch  of  blue. 


NEW  OPTIONS  FOR  U.S.  POLICY 
TOWARD  SOUTH  KOREA 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  J  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  deeply  and  correctly  concerned 
with  the  fate  of  the  people  of  South 
Korea.  In  fiscal  year  1975  alon^,  we  are 
sendhig  more  than  $400  million  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  this  nation, 
smaller  than  the  State  of  Virginia.  By 
continuing  this  high  level  of  aid,  we  have 
put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  support- 
ing the  increasingly  cruel  and  repressive 
policies  of  President  Park  Chung  Hee. 
South  Koreans,  who  cherish  a  long  his- 
toi-y  of  political  activism  and  democratic 
institutions,  see  U.S.-supplied  tanks  sur- 
rounding their  Parliament  during  dem- 
onstrations and  find  U.S.-supplied  rifles 
being  used  against  those  who  disagree 
with  the  regime's  policy. 

The  time  is  overdue  for  a  long,  hard 
look  at  our  policy  toward  South  Korea. 
A  .severe  cutback  in  our  military  aid 
would  serve  notice  to  President  Park  that 
the  United  States  will  not  continue  to 
allow  its  aid  to  be  used  to  support  policies 
of  political  repressions,  torture,  and 
despotic  rule.  I  m-ge  my  colleagues  to 
study  the  following  article  by  Prof.  Ed- 
win Reischauer,  former  American  Am- 
ba.ssador  to  Japan,  which  brilliantly  de- 
scribes the  current  situation  in  South 
Korea,  the  consequences  of  continuing 
our  cun-ent  policy,  and  tJie  options  which 
a  re  open  to  us: 

I  From  the  New  York  linif  s  Magaaine. 

Sept.  a2.  19741 

The  Korean  CoNNKtnoN 

( Dy  Edwin  O.  Rei.schaiier) 

Once  again,  the  United  States  finds  itself 
in  the  role  of  the  pitiful,  helpless  giant,  the 
unhappy  hostage  of  a  small  foreign  land. 
Once  again,  the  country  is  trapped  by  its  own 
antiquated  policy.  Here  it  is  carrying  on  a 
vast  program  of  military  aid— including  the 
current  commitment  of  33.000  American 
troops — to  provide  an  ally  with  protection 
from  the  spread  of  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism when  the  ally  Itself  has  turned  into  a 
di.st,-isteful  police  state.  Is  it  not  time,  then, 
to  rethink  tlie  policy  that  led  us  to  this  cir- 
funustance?  Or,  are  there  stiU,  in  .spil^  of 
everything,  compelling  rea.sons.  includhig  oiir 
own  .security,  for  continuing  it? 

At  the  time  they  were  Invaded  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1960,  the  people  of  South  Korea  w<'re 
at  best  ambivalent  In  their  loyalty  to  thpir 
own  Government,  but  they  were  soon  con- 
vinced by  the  rtithlessness  of  the  North's 
Kim  II  Sung  and  his  cohorts  that  anything 
wa.s  better  than  rule  by  the  Communists.  In 
other  words  they  were  turned  Into  fanatic 
anti-Communists,  as  stich  became  stanch  al- 
lies of  the  United  States  and  virtually  im- 
pervious to  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  North 
to  Infiltrate  their  land.  In  the  years  after  the 
war.  South  Korea,  despite  political  ups  and 
downs,  seemed  to  be  making  stumblhig 
progress  toward  a  free  .society  and  democratic 
institutions.  The  literacy  rate  was  extraor- 
dinarily  hi^h,    tlic    pre.ss    .siroiig    and   ram- 
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bunctlous  and  opposltloit  parties  contended 
vigorously  with  the  party  hi  power.  After  long 
years  of  doldrums  the  economy  began  to 
rome  alive,  following  the  normalization  of 
relations  with  Japan  in  1966.  In  fact,  Korea 
sliowed  signs  of  following  in  the  path  of  Ja- 
p.TU's  miraculous  industrial  growth,  complete 
with  pollution  and  iraffic  Jams  in  the  capital 
city  of  Seoul. 

Under  the.se  circumstances  a  continuing 
program  of  American  military  aid  seemed 
justified — indeed,  it  made  a  rectuience  ol  war 
less  likely  In  this  area  of  far  more  strategic 
consequence  than  Vietnam — an  area  that 
had  been  the  historic  battlegrotnid  bPi-.veeu 
its  };reat  neighbor?.  China.  Ru.ssia  and  .Japan. 
Moreover,  Japan,  which  had  grown  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  Important  ecoiiomi<  part- 
ner of  the  United  States,  was  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  conditions  In  Korea.  P.^ychologically 
burned  by  their  catastrophe  in  World  War  II. 
the  Japanese  were  determined  to  keep  their 
own  military  establishment  to  a  mlniimini. 
Thus  they  relied  heavily  on  a  stable,  secure 
South  Korea  to  InLulate  them  from  pres-sures 
from  their  Communist  neighbors.  A  collapse 
in  South  Korea  would  clearly  pufh  the  Japa- 
nese panic  button,  and  the  repcrcus.-iions— 
which  might  be  anything  from  frantic  re- 
armament to  nervous  dctaohinent  from  the 
United  States — could  be  seriously  piejudiclal 
to  American  interests,  as  viell  a.s  to  Jnoau 
Itself. 

Events  of  the  past  two  years  have  changed 
the  picture  considerably.  The  shift  started 
vhen  President  Park  Chtina  Hee  declared 
martial  law  In  October,  1972.  abrogated  the 
Constjtxition.  and  subsequently  Eubstituted 
for  it  a  new  Constitvuion  wliich  eliminated 
n'-l  meaningful  democratic  elements,  fieedom 
of  expression  and  legal  guarantees  against 
arbitrary  rule.  In  short,  he  created  a  police 
state  in  which  he  could  coi.iinue  as  p.  virtual 
life-term  dictator. 

Park  had  his  rea.-<cnis  for  doing  this.  A  ma- 
jor one.  I  believe,  was  the  embarrassment 
caused  him  by  American  policies  of  detente. 
In  the  new  International  mood,  he  could  not 
refuse  proposals  by  Kim  n  Sting  that  the 
North  and  South  should  discuss  national 
unification,  a  concept  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
all  Koreans,  with  thplr  traditions  of  13  cen- 
turies of  national  unity.  But  in  his  discus- 
sions Park  was  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 
Kim  II  Sung  could  manipulate  words  and 
proposals  as  he  saw  fit.  since  he  controlled 
his  country  with  an  iron  fist,  but  Park  had 
yapping  at  his  heels  a  noisy  press,  critical 
opposition  parties  and  a  vociferous  public. 
That  the  unification  talks  were  never  -tore 
than  a  ploy  lu  a  war  of  nerves  between  Noith 
and  South  Korea  has  been  made  all  too  evi- 
dent by  the  way  they  then  rapidly  faded  once 
Park  could  engage  Kim  on  eqtial  terms. 

Park  may  also  have  had  more  admirable 
motives  In  assuniiii!;  dictatorial  power.  Ko- 
rean democratic  politics  had  been  inefficient 
and  sordid.  Economic  corruption  permeates 
the  whole  country.  The  new  prosperity  has 
been  largely  a  matter  of  tlie  cities  and  has 
passed  rural  Korea  by.  Park  and  his  militaiy 
supporters,  coming  on  the  whole  from  a 
humble,  rural  background  may  have  genuine 
concern  about  the  peasants  and  the  belief 
that  they  can  do  more  for  them  than  intel- 
lectuals and  party  politicians  cau. 

In  fact,  they  do  seem  to  have  addressed 
themselves  more  to  the  problem.';  of  the 
peasantry  than  was  previously  the  case, 
though  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  signs  of 
the  curtailment  of  corruption  in  the  econ- 
omy. More  recently  another  Justification  for 
dlctatoiial  rule  has  appeared.  Korea  Is  as 
dependent  as  Japan  on  foreign  sources  and 
energy  and  raw  materials  for  its  very  life. 
Tho  shortage  and  sk^Tocketing  prices  of  oil 
and  other  resources  create  a  grave  economic 
crMs  for  Korea,  which  may  well  necessitate 
.irnier  leadership  than  It  has  had  In  the  past. 

In  any  ca.se.  Park  and  his  military  hench- 
men  have    little    faith    in    democracv    or    a 
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free  society.  He  and  some  of  the  other  top 
leaders  were  originally  products  of  the  Japa- 
nese Imperial  Army,  and  all  of  them  have 
had  lifetime  military  careers.  To  them  the 
techniques  of  the  police  ^tate  come  naturally. 
They  are  far  removed  In  their  attitudes  and 
Ideas  from  the  intellectuals  and  politicians 
of  Korea,  who  are  In  large  part  the  gradu- 
ates of  private  Japanese  universities  or  more 
recently  of  American  Institutions.  One  can- 
not doubt  that  Park  a.id  his  colleagi.es  be- 
lieve quite  genuinely  that  what  Korea  needs 
is.  iifit  de»nocratic  freedoms  of  a  sort  advo- 
cated by  these  products  of  American  and 
Japanese  education,  but  their  own  brand  of 
discipline,  law  and  order.  .And  inr  nianv  Ko- 
reans tleie  is  strong  nationalist i  appeal  ■. 
t);e  argtimeat  of  the  .-nilltary  leader -hip  that 
Koreans  must  shape  their  destuiy  In  their 
own  way  r^iid  not  according  lo  the  ctistoms 
.•xnd  Ideals  of  Americans. 

So  much  for  the  view  iinm  the  Bine 
House,  tlie  Korer.n  presidential  mai:sion. 
The  sittiation  becomes  more  complifated. 
ho'vever.  when  one  begins  to  include  Ameri- 
c  i'l  attitudes  and  intere-^t.s.  Tlie  American 
public  has  become  incrra>lngly  douotful  of 
the  moral  Justification  Bid  strategic  wisdom 
of  sttpporting  oppressive,  dictatoiial  govern- 
meut.-i.  These  doubts  were  espre.ss,-^d  in  a  re- 
tent  report  of  the  Kt>nate  Foreign  Relatione 
Committee  which  recommended  tiiat  mili- 
tajy  aid  to  South  Korea  be  sharply  cut  be- 
cause ol  Park's  '  iiiCica-.'.)gly  repressive  meas- 
ures." The  skepticism  wa.->  ea? litr  given  mot'.- 
formal  expression  in  the  Foreign  A.ssistance 
.',''1  of  1973:  "It  is  the  -i^pse  of  t"onj;rPaS  that 
the  President  siiould  d5»nv  any  economic  or 
military  a^r^Stiincc  to  the  Government  ox 
any  toreigu  cniiniry  wJilch  practices  the  i;i- 
tsiiiu'.eiii.  or  iinpriso::me;'.l  of  thai  co'u.- 
t'-y".s  petiple  for  poUiict-.l  purpo.ses.' 

Vul  Sl»;:i-miUion  in  .'\niorlci-n  niilit;iry  aiti 
wu.-i  budgeted  lor  Korea  in  lti74.  and  tlie 
ftinds,  (iioug  w  ith  the  presence  of  38.0U0 
AmeriCiiU  men,  cerfaluly  constituie  military 
aid  on  a  very  large  scale,  although  Park's  gov- 
ernment has  gone  well  beyond  "the  Intern- 
nient  arid  imprisonment"  of  Koreans  "Tor 
political  purposes."  Kim  Dae  Jung,  who  won 
47  percent  of  the  vote  for  Presideiit  in  11-71, 
despite  Parks  inassi\e  u.se  of  tlie  police  and 
Government  in  his  own  behalf,  was  kidnap- 
ped ill  Japan  on  Aug.  8,  1973.  apparently  by 
mon-.bers  of  the  Korean  C.l.^.  He  was  spirited 
to  Korea,  held  at  first  under  hou.se  arie.st, 
and  indicted  lor  alleged  infractions  of  the 
election  laws  in  1967  and  1971.  .Stirred  by 
this  and  other  Incidents,  students,  lutellec- 
tui'ls  ai!d  city  people  in  gt-neral  became 
leiUive  and  critical  of  tlie  Co'.ernment,  but 
were  sternly  suppressed.  In  January.  1974. 
i\r-w  emergency  lav.-s  W'Te  isu.-d,  making  It 
a  crime  punishable  by  death  to  agitate 
atjainst  the  Government  or  even  criticize  It. 
These  Draconian  measures  reached  the  ab- 
surdity of  ma'-.ing  the  death  sentence  appli- 
cable to  students  who  absented  tnemselves 
without  valid  excuses  from  examinations  or 
classe"^.  People  have  been  sentenced  to  death 
or  long  imprisonment  under  these  laws,  and 
many  more  await  trial.  There  also  seems  to 
he  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  wide  use 
of  torture.  Some  laws  were  relaxed  in  August, 
following  the  assassination  of  Mrs.  Park  by 
a  Korean  from  Japan,  but  the  Park  regime 
continues  to  trample  on  civil  liberties  and 
imprison  Its  citizens  for  political  reasons. 

Obviously  we  face  a  conflict  between  otir 
commitment  to  democracy  and  human 
rights  and  the  strategic  considerations  that 
lie  behind  our  military  Involvement  In  Ko- 
rea. It  Is  the  old.  recurring  clash  between 
broad  principles  and  narrow  RealpoliUI:.  To 
all  Koreans  it  seems  obvious  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  intervene  in  the  way  we  do  l>ecause 
we  are  more  concerned  about  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  defense  line  against  North  Korea 
and  the  larger  Communist  powers  behind  it, 
than  we  are  with  the  well-being  of  the  Ko- 
rean people  or  the  Ideals  we  profess  so  l"ud- 
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ly.  This  clearly  Is  what  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment thinks — that  they  have  us  over  a  bar- 
rel and  we  are  forced  to  support  Park  re- 
gardless of  what  he  does  dome-tlcally.  This 
is  also  the  assumption  of  American  policy 
planners.  We  have  expre.ssed  distress  at  the 
situation  in  Korea  but  have  shown  no  sign 
of  removing  our  support  from  Park's  regime 
or  even  of  potting  any  pressure  on  l\im  be- 
yond verbal  admonition.  As  Secretary  Kiss- 
inger stated  quite  simply  on  July  24,  the 
United  .States  hrid  d?rirted  "to  authorize  eco- 
iKunic  and  miiitary  assistance  even  when  we 
would  iif.t  lecomniend  the  actions  of  the 
Government  of  South  Korea,"  because 
"where  we  believe  the  national  interest  is  ai. 
stake,  we  proceed  even  when  we  do  no' 
i-oprcve.  " 

This  was  also  the  story  in  our  relatione 
v.ith  Chiang  Kai-shek  bei'ore  the  debacle 
;ind  was  repeated  over  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
and  again  with  successive  Viemamese  lead- 
ers. 

Secretary  Kissinger's  argument  bounds 
plausible  enough,  and  I  myself  would  not 
dispute  the  need  at  limes  to  trim  the  sail.- 
ol  principle  to  the  winds  of  reality.  But  what, 
really  ai-e  these  overriding  national  interest-^ 
and.  conversely,  what  might  be  the  damage 
done  to  our  national  interests  by  disiegard- 
ing  our  basic  principles? 

Tlie  first  anwer  we  should  seek  concerar 
the  likelihood  of  another  attack  by  North 
Koiea  on  the  South.  Over  the  years  the 
Nortu  li;is  repeatedly  tried  out  the  mettle 
of  the  South  by  experimental  forays  of  one 
sort  or  another.  Shooting  is  sporadic  across 

I  he  deniilitarlaed  zone  between  the  Nortl. 
^'•id  tiic  Si;uth,  and  there  have  been  repeaujci 
attacks  on  South  Korean  ships.  Men  have 
constantly  slipped  by  boat  into  South  Korea 
or  acro.ss  tiie  douiiliiarized  zone  in  artempis 
to  carry  out  sabotage  or  stir  up  subvert! %v 
nicvemeuts.  The  most  spectactilar  case  ci 
such  actions  occurred  in  Jantiary.  1968,  when 
a  band  of  34  armed  men  attacked  tne  Blue 
House  itself.  One  of  President  Park's  a'^u- 
ments  in  justification  of  his  seizure  of  dic- 
tatorial power  Is  that  recently  attacks  Ci 
ihib  sort  have  been  stepped  up,  though  there 
is  no  clear  evidence  for  this  assertion.  Thero 
tan  be  no  doubt,  however,  t'nat  the  Nortl-. 
wottld  like  to  oventiu  the  South.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  chances  for  doiiig  so 
successfully  ore  good  enout;h  to  induce  Kim 

II  Sung  to  attempt  an  open  invasion.  The 
answer  would  appear  to  be  in  tlie  negative 

So  long  as  Seoul  has  the  loyalty  of  its 
people,  it  would  be  extiemely  foolliardly  for 
the  North  to  attempt  to  topple  the  Sout'. 
v.ith  its  own  limited  power,  e^eii  if  the  South 
lacked  American  military  support.  Soutl: 
Korea  has  rotighly  twice  t'.te  poptilatlon  o' 
the  North  and,  except  for  Its  air  force,  a  con- 
siderably larger  mllltarj'  machine.  Econom- 
ically.  the  South  has  probably  been  moving 
ahead  in  recent  years  moi-e  rapidly  than  the 
North.  If  attack  by  the  North  were  all  th&; 
the  Sotith  had  to  fear.  It  would  prc'iab'.y 
have  no  need  for  American  military  aid. 

V^^hat  happens  if  the  Noith  has  mr.ssivf- 
military  backing  for  such  an  attack  fropi 
cither  the  Soviet  Union  or  Chfna''  And  how- 
likely  is  it  that  sucli  support  wotild  be  forth- 
coming? The  answer  to  the  first  question  Is- 
easy.  With  that  sort  of  outside  i;id.  the  Noith 
probably  could  overrun  a  South  Korea  lack- 
ing American  military  support.  But  Is  largi> 
scale  Soviet  or  Chinese  aid  for  att  invasion 
by  North  Korea  at  all  likely?  I  think  not. 
The  rivalry  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  and  their  competitive  eagerntss  for 
good  relations  with  the  United  States  and 
Japan  make  it  quite  Improbable  that  either 
would  see  Its  own  Interest  served  by  a  major 
Involvement  In  a  new  Korean  war.  Tliey  have 
their  own  and  bigger  fish  to  fry.- 

What  South  Korea  has  to  I'ef.r  from  the 
North  is  not  open  aggression  so  much  as  sub- 
version. So  long  as  the  people  of  the  South 
coatii'.up  to  icar  and  hate   the  Commuiiists- 
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In  the  North,  there  Is  no  ch  ince  of  succcos- 
ful  subversion,  but  dlsaffectu  n  with  the  Park 
regime  Is  beginning  to  erode  these  attitudes. 
Park  Is  embarked  on  a  poUc  '  that  seems  al- 
most de;?!gned  to  destroy  ]  opular  support 
for  hiT  reifime  and  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  North  end  the  sor.'^h  peem  no 
longer  very  Important.  H'~  Ir,  running  the 
danger  of  turning  nipry  oi'  his  own  people 
Into  Communist  supporters,  willing  to  risk 
the  rule  of  the  North  In  ord  (r  to  get  rid  of 
hi.s  oppression 

The  groups  of  studonis,  ii  tell'>c;\i?l.s.  tl'.o 
bulk  of  the  CUristii^tis  and  the  city  people 
who  have  turned  agaln.st  Pa  k,  couHtitute  ft 
very  large  part  of  t.'ie  pcptilat;  on,  con-espond- 
Ing  roi'shly  to  the  47  per  c«  it  vote  nRfllnst 
him  in  1971.  In  these  groups  ue  to  he  found 
the  bulk  of  those  with  tclent  nnd  le.Tflersb'p 
qualities.  The  attitude  of  the  :hrlstlaii,«.  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  Is  e  peclally  Impor- 
tant, In  part  because  of  the  rr  le  the  Chrl.stian 
churches  pla;,ed  during  the  period  of  Jiipn- 
nese  colonial  rule  as  the  on]  r  basically  Ko- 
rean Instil  utions  able  In  au  r  way  to  stand 
up  to  the  Japanese. 

Tbe  Koreans  are  a  well-edt  cr.t'^d  and  poli- 
tically conscious  people.  The  lid  of  oppres- 
sion cannot  be  put  on  them  ti  lo  heavily  with- 
out building  up  tremendous!;  explosive  pres- 
8>ires.  A  blow-up  is  not  at  n  1  unlikely,  and 
if  It  does  not  come,  growing  lIsafTectlon  will 
probably  soften  up  the  one ;  firm  political 
terrain  of  loyalty  and  turn  S(  uth  Korea  Into 
the  sort  of  political  qungmlr  (  that  we  know 
only  too  well  from  Vietnam.  If  this  were  to 
happen,  American  military  Jld  and  38.000 
men — or  a  vastly  larger  Am?rlca'i  military 
effort — would  be  .->f  no  a"a!l. 

Against  the  danger  of  bel  i^  inidermined 
from  within — either  by  the  dsaffected  of  the 
South  or  infiltrating  Comr  lunists  of  the 
North — the  stubborn  contlnu  itlon  of  present 
United  States  policies  prob^ljly  does  more 
than  hami  than  good.  It  cohflrms  the  Park 
regime  In  Its  belief  thai  the  tJ.S.  Is  Us  help- 
less hostage  and  the  Korean  people  lu  their 
auspiclon  that  we  are  Park'  not  unwilling 
accomplices.  On  both  scores  w  e  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  softening  of  the  loiitical  terrain 
In  South  Korea, 

There  are  al.so  other  con  Idrratlon.s  out- 
side of  Korea  that  we  mu.s ;  not  overlook. 
One  Is  the  harm  we  do  our.sel'  es  by  obviously 
flouting  our  can  principles  Mucli  of  our 
present  doubt  and  consequer  t  ti  eakening  of 
national  will  in  foreign  aflfi  Irs  has  cleaily 
come  from  Just  such  actions.  Jor-ove",  much 
of  the  considerable  Influence  of  tne  Cni'^d 
States  In  Uiternatloual  affa;  rs  still  derives 
from  the  relatively  high  degri  e  cf  confldcuco 
on  the  part  of  most  people  throughout  the 
world  In  our  ideall.sm  and  ho^iesty.  The  huge 
amount  of  criticism  we  recel  ve  from  people 
everywhere  Is  almost  the  pri  tof  of  how  Im- 
portant this  factor  Is.  becau*  It  ailaes  from 
the  widespread  and,  I  thluk,  generally  Ju^stl- 
tlable  belief  that  more  can  ar  d  sliould  be  eif- 
pected  of  the  United  States  t  lau  from  a  very 
diUcrent  sort  of  country  like  t  le  Soviet  Union 
or  even  from  countries  11  ;e  France,  tlie 
United  Kingdom  or  Japan.  E  ych  time  we  be- 
tray our  owii  principles,  sup  sorting,  for  ex- 
ample, oppres&he  mUitary  dl|!tatorp,  we  cliip 
away  at  that  great  falUi  lu  tiie  United  States 
which  SLill  remaiiis  a  potent  element  lu  our 
world  leader^ip. 

Another  extremely  iniporia'.  it  cousideratiou 
is  popular  attitudes  within  thp  Uuited  States. 
After  the  whole  sorry  Victual  a  experience,  it 
is  net  at  all  certain  that  tlie  American  pub- 
lic, fur  all  erf  our  national  C4  uunltinent  and 
military  presence  lu  Korea,  would  tolerate 
our  participailou  iu  anoihei  war  lu  Korea. 
particularly  lu  behalf  of  an  oppressive  mil- 
itary dlctatoriliip.  ActuaUj}.  tlie  average 
American  Is  probably  quite)  unaware  that 
we  have  38,000  troops  the.-e  tfaid.  If  he  knew, 
would  explode  In  hidlgnatlo  i.  In  the  pres- 
ent mood,  a  ;cp],''y  cf  the  An  erlcnn  luvolve- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment  In  tiie  Korean  war  scenis  almost  otit  of 
the  qtiestlon.  Of  course,  the  way  a  war 
started  would  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  pop- 
ular American  reaction.  In  iftlO  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  North  wa«  so  blatant  and  the  in- 
volvement of  Korea  lu  a  broader  balance  of 
power  seined  ?o  obvious  that,  even  though 
xe  h.id  Wit'.idr.>wn  our  forces  from  South 
Korea  .=omc  monrli.^  earlier,  we  v,'ere  Impelled 
to  go  back  In.  In  tiie  circumstances  of  the 
time,  I  believe  thot  decision  was  the  correct 
one.  and  It  did  at  first  receive  general  sup- 
port. One  could  luia(T)iie  Cfinditlons  tliat 
would  make  (,ue  determined  parciclpatlou 
oiico  arain  In  fighting  in  Korea  not  entirely 
impoosibl*'. 

In  the  more  likely  scenario,  that  Is.  war- 
fare re.su'.tlng  I'roni  subverflon  and  the  dls- 
IntCRratlon  of  the  political  fiitnatlon  in  the 
South,  the  American  niilittiry  looting  iu 
Korea  would  probably  be  undermined  and 
popular  support  In  this  country  for  any 
military  effort  there  would  certaiuly  be  de- 
stroyed. The  only  possibility  then  would  be 
to  v/lthdraw  as  hastily  as  possible,  with  all 
the  cataatrophlc  consequences  of  such  a 
withdrawal  under  pressure.  The  d.nnage  done 
lo  American  self-esteem  and  to  our  prestige 
would  be  serious.  The  effect  on  the  Japanese 
niljjht  be  catastrophic,  shaking  their  confi- 
dence In  the  reliability  of  the  United  State."! 
R.s  an  ally  for  any  non-Western  nation  and 
poK-ijIbly  pushing  them  toward  some  undesir- 
able panic  reaction.  In  guarding  against  an 
old  but  fading  threat,  v.e  mny  Inadvertently 
be  running  Into  a  new,  more  likely  and  even 
more  serious  danger. 

One  flnril  question  we  munt  ask  onrsrives 
i.-;  ho-v  Impoitant  to  A  nerlcan  national  In- 
terests is  the  defen=;e  of  South  Korea.  In  the 
rtoys  of  John  Poster  DuMes  It  feemed  impor- 
iHijt  I;. deed.  The  world  appeared  to  be  di- 
vided Into  t'vo  hostile  cimp';.  and  we  h'i'v 
r.v.rsclves  a.«!  the  Dutch  boy  manning  the 
dikes  against  the  evil  ^ea  of  Communism.  Or, 
to  change  the  metaphor,  holding  up  the 
domino.  The  reality  of  thl.<!  concept  of  Real- 
poHtik  has  long  since  been  called  Into  qttes- 
f*o'i.  Most  of  the  wor'd  wl«hes  to  be  and  Is 
Independent  of  the  bipolar  powers.  Rfore 
than  a  hundred  Independent  nationalisms 
arc  rampant.  The  great  milltp.rj'  powers  have 
in  receipt  decades  been  proved  Incapable  of 
rontrolllng  less  developed  countries  at  a  co.st 
that  would  inal:e  the  effort  seem  worthwhile. 
Our  experience  In  Vietnam  is  only  the  latest 
chapter  In  a  story  that  htarlcd  with  the 
Japanc.ie  falltire  in  China  almost  fotu" 
d.'cades  ago  and  lU'-^udc:  the  total  collapse 
of  oil  the  v.-orld  empires.  A  uuited  Commu- 
nist Korea  would  be  even  more  able  and 
Insistent  than  the  present  North  Korean 
regime  on  maintaining  Its  Independence  of 
buth  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Far  from 
strengthening  "the  other  side,"  It  would 
probably  be  another  element  of  dlvishtucss 
uiuoug  the  Communist  nations. 

If  one  wli>hcs  to  be  bi-utally  real  In  one's 
licalpolilik,  one  should  point  out  that  the 
natural  defense  line  for  us  against  Commu- 
nist Northeast  Asia  Is  not  on  l:uid  halfway 
up  the  Korean  iienlnsula  but  lu  tlie  Korean 
.Strait,  v.hcre  It  could  be  easily  maintained 
by  our  overwhelming  naval  power  In  the 
Western  Pacific.  Soutli  Korea  In  this  sense 
la  a  btrateglc  liability,  not  an  asset.  It  is  not 
a  pdrt  of  a  supply  line  to  other  more  vital 
places,  as  Portuguese  bafes  can  be  t>aid  to  be 
for  our  Mediterranean  defense  position.  It  is 
not  a  link  in  a  defense  chain  and  a  home 
port  for  our  fleet.,  <\s  Greece  has  l>een  said 
lo  be  in  our  NATO  and  Mediterranean  pos- 
tures. It  Is  instead  the  dangerously  exposed 
end  of  the  line — the  vulnerable  salient. 

Korea's  chief  strategic  value,  as  we  :iave 
•seen.  Is  as  a  sort  of  buffer  for  Japan.  But 
this  Ls  largely  psychological.  A  slow  care- 
f'.tl  .shift  of  the  recogn1::ed  deff-nse  line  to  the 
Korcp  Strait  cotild  prob«t)!y  be  nir.nenrered 
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wlihuut  sluK-k  to  the  Japanese  and  without 
appreciable  diminution  of  their  actual  se- 
curity. South  Korea  Is  becx>mlng  an  impor- 
tant trading  partner  lor  Japan  and  an  area 
lor  economic  investment,  but  its  loss  to 
the  Japanese  economy  would  be  much  Ie&£ 
of  a  problem  for  Japan  than  au  American 
tiast'o  in  Korea  would  be. 

So  it  is  clear  that  ovir  Korea  policy  can- 
not be  arrived  at  by  Secretary  Klsslnger'.s 
.-simple  equation  of  national  Interest  versus 
muddieheaded  scruples.  Taking  all  these 
oihAr  e.ssentidl  elcment.s  Into  consideratiou 
;:s  well.  It  seems  to  me  that  three  broad 
lines  of  policy  are  po!>sible.  Fir.st,  we  could 
;-on>Jnue  elong  onr  accustomed  couri>e,  a^i 
me  Adminiatration  seems  to  ciesli-e.  Our  mili- 
tary aid  and  presence,  if  cjutlnued  at  pres- 
ent levels,  would  almost  certainly  assure 
agaiubt  opeu  luvuslon  fioin  the  North  lu 
t!ie  near  future,  and  the  liglxt  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  would  be  the  hope  tliat,  If  we 
4ivc  enout;h  military  aid  to  South  Korea,  it 
v\ill  become  iu  time  strong  enough  to  take 
care  of  its  own  defense,  freeing  us  at  last 
Iroiu  this  burden  and  permitting  us  to  f cr- 
uet about  Korea  almost  completely.  Of 
course,  the  light  at  the  end  of  that  tunnel 
is  very  dim — es  it  alwayr.  been  In  Viet- 
nam. If  Internal  disaffection  and  subversion 
are  more  of  a  threat  than  Invasion,  then  we 
are  tunneling  Into  the  mountain,  not 
through  it,  and  the  rcbuUlng  collnpse  would 
be  another  traumatic  experience  for  us. 

A  second  choice  would  be  to  reverse  coiu-se 
and  simply  abandon  South  Korea  as  an  un- 
sound investment.  As  I  have  sujrgested.  Mm 
would  give  \i3  a  stratesically  sounder  de- 
fense line  In  the  sea,  and  could  be  achieved 
without  the  sort  of  shock  an  American  bug- 
out  under  presstu-e  would  cr.use.  But  this 
would  seem  to  me  a  cowardly,  even  dastardly 
ix)llry.  It  wotild  show  heartless  disregard 
lir  a  couri.gtoa  .  able  people,  capable  of  ii 
lot  ;>eitsr  than  the  North  Korean  type  < '. 
Communist  oppression  or  a  police  state  of 
the  rigl't.  It  would  do  terriole  damage  to 
the  confidence  of  oilier  peoples  iu  vis  and 
our  own  self-esfetm.  It  would  be  vastly  un- 
wise  because   It   Ls  at  present   unnecessary. 

The  third  and  most  desirable  course, 
1  believe,  lies  between  th'jse  two  extremes. 
It  consists  of  convincing  the  Korean  leaders 
that  we  are  not  a  helpless,  pitiful  giant  but 
do  have  choices.  The  only  way  we  can  con- 
vince Park  of  this  point,  I  believe.  Is  by 
cutting  down  on  our  military  aid  and  the 
inimber  of  troops  we  have  in  Korea,  with  a 
riear  indicatiou  tint  we  will  be  forced 
to  continue  on  10  complete  diseiisragemei^t 
If  conditions  in  Korea  do  not  Improve. 

Such  a  policy  would  free  ns  from  a  rigid, 
sterile  commitment  to  a  deteriorating  situa- 
tion that  could  lead  all  to  easily  to  cata.'- 
trophe.  At  the  same  time.  It  would  avoid  .\ 
knee-jerk  abandonment  of  our  great  com- 
mitment of  lives,  energy  and  hope  In  south 
Korea.  It  would  give  us  time  to  attempt  to 
maneuver  betvwen  these  two  unhappy  al- 
ternatives. It  would  also  give  Park  a  s'jong 
Incentive  to  attempt  to  move  back  toward 
a  freer,  more  democratic  system. 

Relaxation  of  an  oppressive  dictatorship  Is, 
of  course,  an  extremely  tricky  political  ma- 
neuver, and  It  could  be  that  Park  is  ujiable 
nr  unwiUincr  to  attempt  It.  In  that  case, 
others  will  have  au  Incentive  to  attempt  to 
do  &o  in  his  place.  Perhaps  it  wctUd  be  more 
reall.^'tK;  to  asstime  that,  rather  than  a  purely 
civilian  political  group.  It  would  be  elements 
of  Park's  own  military  or  a  combination  of 
military  and  civilian  leaders  who  might 
prove  best  able,  in  Park's  default,  to  save 
Korea  from  its  present  descent  into  complete 
dictatorship.  South  Korea  in  Its  brief  history 
lias  not  as  yet  been  able  to  rtm  itself  iu  a 
comoletelv  democratic  was  for  any  prolonged 
period.  What  one  can  reallbtlcally  hope  for 
is  a  return  to  tiie  mixed  conditions  that  ex- 
i<ited  before  the   1972  ci-eatlca  of  the  totnl 
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police  state.  At  that  point  the  slow  strength- 
ening of  a  free  society  could  begin. 

There  is  no  assurance,  of  cotirse,  that  the 
middle  course  will  succeed,  and  In  the  long 
riin  we  might  be  forced  or  wish  to  detach 
ouv.selves  from  a  new  regime,  being  no  more 
pe'-manently  committed  to  It  than  to  Park. 
Of  the  three  posEibilities,  however,  the  mid- 
dle coiu'se  seems  the  best,  possibly  the  only, 
way  to  stop  the  present  dangerous  erosion  of 
tiie  loyalty  of  the  South  Korean  people  and 
thus  prevent  a  disastrous  weakening  of  the 
South.  If  successful,  it  would  permit  tlie 
United  States  to  continue  its  aid  and  secur- 
ity commitment  to  South  Korea  without 
damaging  Its  other  global  interests,  and  tlie 
prospects  for  an  eventual  termination  of 
that  aid  because  of  South  Korea's  own 
strength  would  be  certainly  better  than  if  we 
continue  our  present  policies.  If  this  niidrtlf 
course  falls,  at  least  the  United  States  would 
be  headed  toward  a  less  damaging  disengage- 
ment from  Korea  than  either  of  the  oihei 
two  courses  provide. 

Tlie  chief  reason  for  hfiving  hope  In  the 
middle  course,  however,  i.s  the  Korea u  people 
themselves.  They  are  very  capable  and  have 
achieved  high  levels  of  literacy  and  political 
consciousness.  If  we  throw  the  weight  of 
our  already  great  intervention  In  their 
country  toward  the  side  of  a  free  society  and 
democracy,  rather  than  in  support  of  an  op- 
pressive military  regime,  they  should  be  able 
to  move  back  toward  a  safer  and  more  de- 
sirable form  of  organization.  To  be  su'e,  our 
present  policies  will  probably  not  produce 
any  Immediate  catastrophe,  but  their  long- 
range  prospects  are  poor.  The  essence  of 
strategy  should  be  lo  foiebte  and  avoid  dis- 
asters, not  to  deal  witii  tlieni  desperately 
and  probably  Ineffectually  flier  they  have 
occurred. 
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Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
all  the  foreign  and  domestic  vicissitudes 
we  are  now  traversing,  it  is  good  to  know 
that  certain  bedrock  propositions  remain 
unalterable.  One  of  these  is  our  f5rm  and 
close  relationship  with  the  people  and 
Government  of  Israel. 

An  enduring  foundation  block  of  our 
foreign  policy  has  been  our  moral  com- 
mitment to  support  the  integrity  of  the 
Israeli  Nation.  The  strong  and  unwaver- 
ing support  we  have  given  Israel  over 
the  years  is  at  last  bearing  fruit  in  the 
beginnings  of  recognition  of  that  State 
as  an  equal  by  its  neighbors.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  this  policy,  inaugurated  under 
Harrj'  Truman,  be  continued  through 
strong  economic  and  cultural  bonds  as 
well  as  through  the  provision  of  what- 
ever further  military  assistance  tlie 
maintenance  of  a  just  peace  requires. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
which  I  serve  has  voted  to  increase 
grants  for  security  supporting  assistance 
to  Israel  from  the  $50  million  requested 
by  the  administration  to  $250  million, 
in  recognition  of  the  heavy  drain  on  the 
Isi-aeli  economy  of  last  year's  war.  The 
committee  also  voted  to  convert  into 
grant  assistance  $100  million  of  the  $300 
million  sought  for  military  credits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  Improvident 
largesse  on  our  part  but  rather  a  definite 
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investment  In  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  region.  A  strong  Israel  with 
a  healthy  economy  Is  essential  to  enable 
Israel  to  enter  negotiations  with  con- 
fidence and  determination  and  with  a 
willingness  to  take  prudent  risks  for  a 
just  and  lasting  peace. 

I  am  sure  the  Congress  as  a  whole  will 
go  on  record  in  support  of  our  continuing 
commitment  to  the  security  and  prosper- 
it.v  of  our  strong  friend  Israel. 


MOON    TECHNOLOGY— FIVE    YEARS 
LATER 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEX.AS 

J.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  lEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bi'.  Ed- 
ward E.  David.  Jr.,  formerly  the  Presi- 
dent's science  adviser,  has  looked  back 
and  analyzed  the  contiibutions  of  our 
space  program  to  the  benefit  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  world.  Tlie  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  Friday,  August  2,  carried  Dr. 
Davids  comments  on  the  importance  ol 
fostering  technology  for  the  future  well- 
beinpr  of  our  Nation.  Because  of  the  in- 
timate tie  between  the  growth  cf  tech- 
nology, the  national  space  program  and 
of  futuie  ctDolif.y  of  life  as  a  nation,  I  am 
including  Dr.  Davids"  remark.^  in  the 
RECorD : 

Moon  ■I'lchnulocy — Prvi:  Yc.\k.s  IiAtfr 
(By  Edward  E.  David,  Jr.) 

Five  years  have  passed  since  man's  first 
nioon  landing  and  what  have  we  gained, 
aside  from  a  few  exotic  rocks,  from  tJiis 
event,  characterized  by  President  Nixon  as 
ilie  greatest  since  Creation? 

As  science  adviser  to  the  President  In  the 
early  '70s,  I  feared  that  the  unrealistic  pub- 
lic expectations  generated  by  the  moon  trips 
would  produce  dlsllluslomnent  and  reje-- 
tion  of  research  and  development  aimed  at 
new  technology.  And  that  Is  exactly  what 
happened.  Armstrong.  Aldren  and  Collins 
wei'e  hardly  dry  from  the  splashdown  before 
I  lie  letdown  set  hi.  Americans  began  asking: 

•'If  we  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon  why 
can't  we  cure  cancer,  end  huuL'er,  make 
cities  livable,  clean  our  air  and  water,  have 
enough  energy  and  materials?" 

That,  of  course,  is  akin  to  asking:  "If  a 
weightlifter  can  press  500  pounds,  why  can't 
he  hit  a  home  run  every  time  he  comes  to 
bat  in  a  baseball  game?" 

The  array  of  technology  available  at  any 
one  lime  is  not  like  a  storehouse  with 
shelves  full  of  ready-made  solutions.  Rather, 
the  technology  storehouse  contains  bits  and 
pieces — a  new  digital  memory  here,  a  minia- 
ture electric  battery  there,  a  cheaper  process 
for  producing  engine  bearings  yonder.  Put- 
ting it  all  together  and  bringing  the  missing 
links  to  solve  a  problem  or  meet  a  need 
tisually  requires  as  much  ingenuity  and 
money  as  creating  the  pieces  in  the  first 
place. 

This  helps  explain  a  National  Academy 
of  Engineering  committee's  charge  that  "the 
vast  technology  developed  by  federally 
funded  programs  .  .  .  has  not  resulted  In 
widespread  'spinoffs'  of  secondary  or  addi- 
tional applications  of  practical  products, 
process  and  services  that  have  made  an  im- 
pact on  the  nation's  economic  growth.  In- 
dustrial productivity,  employmc-nt  gains  and 
foreign  trade.'' 

Tlie  complaint  ignores  another,  more  hii- 
Jiian,  side,  however.  Tlicre  is  something  In- 
t-piru'g  liiat  goes  with  the  creation  ol  tech- 
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iioiogy.  Tiiat  was  certainly  true  in  the  Apollo 
case.  The  creativity  of  engineers  and  scien- 
tists who  made  it  all  possible  spUleu  over  Into 
many  other  activities.  The  succession  of  suc- 
cesses over  10  years,  leading  to  final  success 
was  infectious.  It  encouraged  venturesome 
enterprises,  ambitious  rese.nch  and  lar- 
leaching  development. 

A  realistic  pest-Apollo  11  aiiiiiversarv  re- 
nppraisal  sho'ild  focu.>;  on  Tlie&e  three  ques- 
t  ions : 

1.  What  is  the  real  value  of  transferriag 
technology  into  new  settings? 

2.  What  are  the  obstacles  to  transfer,  and 
should  there  have  been  more  trans^fer  from 
the  Apollo  achievement  and  ether  govern- 
ment-sponsored technologv? 

3.  What  can  Industry  and  governnient  do 
ir>  increase  the  flow  and  worth  of  technology 
transfer  and  to  bring  it  to  oear  lor  our 
benefit  ? 

TFCHNOLOCV'S  I1IP.\CT 

Technology  has  become  the  preferred  c\u- 
re.ity  of  foreign  affairs.  It  L,  the  bedrock  oi 
dstente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Improved  re- 
Ifit.ionships  with  China  and  our  ability  to 
dilute  centuries-old  Issues  iu  the  Middle 
Eaitt.  Technological  politics  is  replacing  geo- 
politics. Nations  eye  a  technological,  not  a 
gecgraphical  "heartland."  Tomorrow's  se- 
cuiiiy  will  come  not  from  mutual  fear  cf 
MIRVs  and  ICBMs  but  from  mutual  depend  - 
ence  of  each  coiaitry  on  the  other's  tech- 
r.ological  resources,  natural  resources  and 
iiiarkcts. 

Ferhnoicgy  transfer  is  just  as  vital  to  our 
d'Miieotic  ii:dusir;al  health.  Industries  must 
i-oi  oi.ly  know  their  own  problems  and  iii- 
nova.e  tliem.selves,  but  also  be  ai)le  to  tap  ap-  . 
plUaOie  technology  v^herever  it  appt.iri-.  Our 
i.alroiids  are  a  sad  example  of  rn  industry 
Ilia:  didn't  meet  the  challeiige  to  prep.ire 
echuologically  for  the  future.  Blaming  the 
ciistractiou  of  "punitive  government"  is  ni^ 
help  now  when  the  nation  sorely  needs  rail 
transportation.  There  was  and  is  much  tecli- 
iic.logy  around  to  call  upon. 

Oi'.ly  the  wide  use  of  technology  can  jjio- 
mote  our  chosen  development  of  a  "post- in- 
dustrial" society  oriented  toward  communi- 
cation, information,  education,  and  services 
instead  of  manufacturing.  Tlie  stunning  r.d- 
vances  in  electronics  stem  from  the  r^pid 
transfer  of  knowledge  and  lecluiique  from 
industry  to  industry,  from  unlveislties  to 
industry,  and  from  defense  and  space  work 
to  industry.  Both  camaraderie  and  competi- 
tion Ijetvieen  researchers  played  a  major  role 
in  making  this  transfer  effective.  Tiiis  slice 
ol  technology  has  become  a  culture  oi  :l^ 
u\\n.  one  that  is  the  lifeblcod  oi  the  elec- 
tronics industry. 

But  despite  that  success  and  some  others. 
U.S.  taxpayers  deserve  more  dividends  from 
government -supported  research,  develop- 
ment, science  and  technology  spending, 
which  I  computed  while  in  Washington  at 
about  $150  billion  between  1955  and  1972. 
What    lias   hindered    our   accomplishment.s 

First  and  foremost,  during  the  1960s  and 
Into  the  '70s,  natural  leadership  was  point- 
ing toward  the  moon  (and  weapons),  not 
at  energy,  mass  transit,  health  care,  com- 
munication, environment  and  natural  re- 
sources. Around  $50  billion  was  spent  on 
space  including  Apollo,  and  technologv 
transfer  was  an  afterthought. 

Another  deteiTent  is  that  NASA-con- 
ceived technology  Is  being  "protected"  for 
public  use  by  forbidding  exclusive  license^ 
to  private  developers.  Yet  v.hat  everyone 
owns,  no  one  owns.  The  effect  lias  been  to 
discourage  business,  particularly  small,  in- 
novative business,  from  exploiting  space 
technology  at  all. 

Much  of  Industry  Is  yet  to  recognize  the 
essentitils  of  reliability  and  s.ifety  foiuid  In 
"overdesigned"  government  systems,  'i'et 
there  are  striking  examples  such  ns  Admi- 
ral   RicUover's    nuvi.!    piopuUion    re.iCton. 
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uhose  stringent  quality  Bt&ndnrds  turned 
ovit  to  be  equnlly  netesss  ry  for  civilian 
power  generation. 

Coi"porafe     profit     and     Ibss     statements 
are    another   deterrent.    The  i\gh    new    tech 
nology  may  promise  new  pr<  duct.s  and  serv- 
ices,   and    higher    pioflts    in 
the   delay   and   initertalnty 
RAD  Intimidate   managers  ill   today's  biiel 
nes-s  climate.  Related   Is  the    necessary  cap 
ital    to    maiiufrtciure     new    products.    The 
high    cost    of    money    ma';ei    invcNtniei.t    a 
principal  baiiier  to  innoyatu  n. 

Laws  and  regulations  gea  ed  to  another 
era,  for  example  building  standards  that 
differ  from  community  t  a  conmiuiiiiy, 
fr-igmcnt  the  market  to  inj  aossible  uneco- 
nomic complexity  for  techrolog.v  transfer. 
These  same  staudard-s  spei  liv  traditional 
materlal.=!  Instead  ot  total  itructural  per- 
formaure  that  woi.Jci  acini  t  ■space-age  * 
materials. 

The  •not  luvented  here'  syudrome  of 
IndusUy'ii  ovkn  tecimlcal  oi  liumuiily  alto 
chokes  Uie  How  of  iccU^io  ojjy.  Scientific 
and  nutuy  en-^ineeiiiis  miu<  s  mo  all  well 
schooled  to  resist  adoption  if  lifccnd-hand 
Ideas  as  plaglaxism,  which  1  >  futal  to  pro- 
fessional success  as  measu;  ed  by  deg, ree.s 
and  published  p.tpers.  Yet  c  le  of  the  great 
Becrets  of  Japan's  high  le  rhnolojjy  suc- 
L^sses  was  its  wlUiugueos  1 1  adopt  other's 
technology  and  to  build  v  pon  it.  Teams 
were  sent  arpmid  the  worlc  with  cameras 
and  questlohnalres  '.o  111  ,d  technology. 
Then  they  liok>ufed  It  iind  of'  en  beat  the  cr- 
Igiuators  to  the  niiul.otp!  ire  with  new 
products. 

Related  Ut  the  "not  invei  ted  l.'ei-e"  f-tx'.- 
tuUe  Is  the  technical  enthu  In.rts  tendency 
to  Ju'-.tlfy  technolc£y  u.-ln;;  his  o'.vn  world 
view.  Tint";  re  talks  of  imagJ  lod  rather  than 
real  societal  needs.  Often  1  e  ignores  eco- 
nomics, the  market  ^Ituatioi  r.r.d,  above  all, 
human  aspects  In  ".elllng  t  ic'n-nolo"^'.  Wit- 
ness the  fate  of  the  M;pcr  onlc  transport. 
Proponents  Ignored  enviror  mental'sm  and 
tlie  social  milieu  until  it  vra  i  too  late.  They 
draped  the  program  wiih  ml!  itary  urgency — 
overlapping  prototi-pe  te.stir  j  with  produc- 
tion. They  did  not  advance  thetr  strongest 
human  argtiment — the  SS"!  a  potential  to 
rationalize  the  culture^  an'  I  economies  of 
the  Amerlca.s,  Africa.  Asia  an  I  Australia'  Just 
as  the  subsonic  Jet  hfd  cata'  yzed  the  trans- 
atlantic community  a  decade  earlier. 

Tliere  are  "the  small  ,^teps  'or  a  man"  that 
could  add  up  to  "a  g!ant  lea  3  for  mankind  ' 
In  effecting  more  teohnolog;  transfer.  They 
are  based  upon  Increasing  Inc  ;ntlvcs  for  indi- 
vidual L'lltiative  ra'her  than  rnsis.slve  govern- 
ment funding  of  private  re  search.  For  ex- 
ample, government,  as  il.e  nation's  largest 
customer  for  pr.vtically  evs  rythlng,  should 
offer  to  buy  products  fror  i  developments 
that  rfquire  technology  trans  er. 

THE  COJ*PUll»  SI  3EV 

Many  previous  experiences  with  this  tech- 
nique have  been  hugely  suo  essiul.  Govern- 
ment's purchases  of  comput  ;rs  In  their  In- 
fancy U  one  example,  t^t  'al  .orders  were 
a  principal  influence  In  brir  jlng  transLstor- 
Ized  computers  to  the  mark  jtplace  early.  A 
future  resource  against  the  energy  "crisis" 
could  be  generated  by  a  g  ivernnicnt  otfer 
to  buy  a  quantity  of  oil  reco'  ered  from  sliale 
St  an  agreed-upon  price.  T  le  result  would 
be  better  technology  at  les«  cc^st  compared 
to  federally-sponsored  RAD,  Of  course  Fuch 
Incentives  must  be  carefully  framed  to  limit 
federal  exposure  end  to  r«  julre  that  the 
indubtiial  "takers"  contrlbul  i  some  of  their 
(f^n  substance  and  take  so  ae  of   the   risk 

Companies  which  Innovat :  lu  technology 
under  government  funding  t>I  ould  be  granted 
exclusive  ilctuses  and  acceli  rated  deprecla- 
lion  schedules  to  cncourag  :  products  and 
sa-\  ices  using  that  techno  jgy.  FaUirre  to 
succeed  within  a  reasonable  time  wotild  be 
juot  cause  to  dec!.^re  open  season  on  the 
idea.  Such  a  policy  votild  en  ourr.gc  traiisler 
oi  technology  to  the  marketp  ace.  ; 
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Oovemment  also  should  recognize  that 
today's  big  technology  requires  adequate 
scale  in  commercial  companies.  Size  alone 
is  not  an  advantage.  Just  as  it  should  not 
Le  a  caui*  in  itself  for  prosecution.  But 
large  company  R&D  has  a  special  and  In- 
dispen.sable  place  in  VS.  technology,  and 
big  companies  should  be  credited  with 
their  contr)butlons  as  well  as  charted  with 
responsibility  for  large  a.id  wise  iuveai- 
ment  for  tecnuoIogiCiU  innovation.  Govern- 
men;  ,'.h()ui(l  look  at  tcchuolO(,icdl  luvc-^.- 
meui  aiul  pioducti.ltv  a.-,  o  major  factor  in 
ji.s  policy  toward  Industry  p«vi.cr«!.ir)y  in 
f.iii  ivvu  t  r.ialte!  s. 

Ilie  most  vita'  factor  In  technology 
T-Hnsler  i.-  paaple  There's  nothu.i;  like  a 
commliifd,  envUvisiOoLic  e:j;ineer  or  sclea- 
ti.-iv  to  carry  the  message  and  know-ho-.v 
^:ur.  If  convinced  of  the  merit  of  ;in  idea 
or  a  project,  lie  Will  lia\cl  at  night,  work 
on  weel'.ends,  uproot  hij  fr.mily  ai'.d  fall  ex- 
h.jtnted  acros-s  the  finish  line  to  advance 
It.  'Yft  siutainlng  these  qualities  requires 
cpeclal  care  and  leedint,.  F'':r  exa-oplc,  the 
nouii.:hment  thnt  .sustains  technical  pecpl'* 
LS  dispRnsef!  by  their  paers,  often  at  profes- 
slonr.1  or  ,scientiflc  jjieetiiigs.  which  are 
sometimes  locked  upo.i  as  booiidogglcs  by 
uianagement.  Though  money  is  import.'-iU'. 
to  engineers  and  scientists,  profesalon.Tl 
dcvlopr.ient  and  respect  In  their  disci- 
plines are  more  Imnortai^t  to  them.  Com- 
pany loyRlty  Is  not  their  strong  poLit.  The 
htranj-e  way.s  of  technical  people  may  not 
make  them  lovable,  but  such  quirks  and 
desired  pierog&tii  es  o:'ten  !>o  with  effective- 
ness and  .-'o  oiiiibt  -o  he  >. ICACd  v;:i!i  uj.t'ir- 
i'.sndlu;.;. 

,\.sri.Soi::G  THE  co.vsrcii  f;i«c;  3 

Overall,  the  e.fl'ective  ute  of  techuolcgical 
ii'courcfcs  depends  up.j:i  a  veriture.somc  pub- 
''c  attliude,  Such  an  attitude  Is  traditional- 
ly Ami'iii'TiTi,  but  in  i-ecent  years  we  have 
had  our  doubts  and  donbtois.  Indeed,  it  Is 
not;  Coo  much  to  ask  liial  we  assecis  before- 
hand as  best  we  can  the  con.sequences  of 
lechnolci^ical  action,  Tliat  is  the  purpose  of 
Uie  new  I,  S.  Oifioe  of  Technology  Asse.s."- 
ment.  But  it  mu.-.t  do  li-s  best  txj  foresee  tiic 
consequences  of  tecnnological  "progress" 
without  becoming  au  office  of  arreslment  in- 
stead of  a.°se£snient.  Neither  should  we  ne- 
glect to  monitor  the  ongoing  effects  of  a 
Kfchnologj'  ai'ter  it  begins  to  impact  society. 
Unexpected  and  unforeseen  ellects  are  bound 
to  appear,  no  matter  how  much  pre-thlnging 
has  been  dono.  The  sooner  we  p?rcelve  them, 
(he  easier  will  bo  Uie  remedy.  Tubllc  con- 
fidence hiuEjes  upon  an  absence  of  ufple^is- 
aat  technological  surpri'^es. 

In  a  happier  day  about  two  years  ago,  the 
President  submitted  the  first  research  and 
development  message  ever  by  a  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive to  the  Congress.  That  massage  was 
lull  of  sc'.ence  policy  for  the  '70s  and  'SOs.  It 
recognized  that  going  to  the  moon  was  mere- 
ly flexing  our  tec'nnologlcal  muscUs,  and  that 
liilnglng  that  strength  to  fruiilou  requires 
a  coalition  of  forces  includlug  social,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  legal  elements. 

Today  we  see  that  messaije  was  prophetic. 
Putting  technology  where  and  when  it  is 
needed  will  require  more  subtlety  and  more 
finesse — and  more  diverse  people — than  go- 
ing to  the  aioou.  Let  us  determine  that  by 
the  lOth  aiinivers.'iiy  of  Apollo  11  we  will 
have  found  the  keys  to  this  momentotLS 
iyuthesis  of  forces  for  manlLlnd. 


October  1,  197  It 


HIGK-GPEED  -WATEK  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


HO.N.  LAWREN'CE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MARYXANU 

fic  t::::  iicjiE  of  rkpresfnta  rrvRs 

Tuesday,  October  1,  19T4 

Ml-.  HOGAN.  Hr.  Speaker,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  of  transporting 


people  and  ^oods  is  of  pressing  concern 
In  this  time  of  increa.sing  congestion  and 
dwindling  fuel  reserves.  I  introduced  a 
bill,  HR.  94fl7,  on  July  23,  1973,  to  pro- 
vide funding  ior  a  study  of  a  hii^h-syeed 
groiuid  transportation  system  and  a 
high-speed  marine  vessel  trnnspoitation 
system.  Although  the  Senate  counterpart 
of  this  bUl  p.ass<;d  after  1  dny  of  hear- 
ings, the  bill  has  made  slight  progress  in 
the  Hou.se.  One  iKJs.sible  reason  for  its 
lack  ot  appe.il  is  that  it  may  seem  too 
vi'iionary,  too  "far  cut"  to  be  feasible. 
The  DOT  hich-sj5eed  ground  transporta- 
tior,  tejt  vehicle,  the  "ti-acked  air  cash- 
ion  vehicle,  howa-vcr,  is  completed  and 
only  a  waiting  the  completion  of  the  tesi 
track  before  undergoing  exhaustive  tt:.t- 
inpr  at  the  DOT  provmg  ground  in  Pueblo, 
Colo.  An  excellent  article  by  Navy  Capt 
William  P.  Holden  in  the  Defense  Trans- 
portation Journal  cf  March-Apiil  1974, 
indicates  that  the  marine  Iriih-spctd 
transportation  ,syKtein  is  not  only  a  pos- 
.sibility  but  is  actuplly  a  pioven  realit.v. 
The  ?  rticle  follows : 

.Mr.    C<.s-:i.5v    VFinoFs:     Eo/.ts    T  iat    F.  t 
Illy  Capt.  Wuliaui  P.  Koldcn.  USK) 

II  ever  t.here  was  a  g'X)d  solution  for  solving' 
urban  miuo  transportation  problems  with  use 
of  our  waterways,  the  technology  Is  with  \is 
now.  All  we  have  to  do  Is  adapt  a  technology 
.'spearheaded  hi  the  1950's  by  an  Englishman. 
ChristoDher  Cockere'U,  Sir  Christopher 
Cocl:»rell  (since  knighted)  te  well  reocgnized 
ns  the  m:»n  who  provided  the  British  with  the 
'ir>l  tis°iul  liovercr.ift  tecimology.  The  United 
Kln;4aoni  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
dev'.Uoping  l^overcratt.  Owier'vite  known  as 
the  Air  Cushion  Vehicle,  since  the  ls«50's. 
rodHy,  the  Uiiited  Klni?dom  opi  rales  ab-iMV 
10  ACV's  while  ti.o  Soviet  Unit  u  op^^rntis  h.ilf 
arDl'i  as  man", 

Whv  think  tlrnTtt  usln5  ACVs  to  iie'.a 
:r!vc  urban  ma«s  transportation  proi.ilems'' 
We  could  U'ic  ccmventlonal  ferrys  or  co:n- 
muter  boats  In  large  numbers  if  ell  we 
wanted  to  do  L-  make  use  of  our  waterw.iys. 
Biit,  except  in  the  Nev.-  Ycrk  City  area  where 
the  city-.':upported  Manhattan  to  Staten  Is- 
land run  is  so  successful,  or  in  Seattle  where 
the  Statc-suppi.rted  Interisland  connniiter 
feiryj  :ire  also  so  usfjfitl,  the  utlli^atlTi  of 
f.^rrys  ji"d  Ir.cal  psssengrr  bor.ts  is  not  pop- 
ular. The  reason  is  simple.  The  conventional 
boat  hulls  are  Just  t-oo  slow.  Lumbering  boat'-- 
.->aiisfy  some  tourih,t.s.  but  uides3  the  price 
is  an  olfer  that  commuters  can't  itiuf. 
alternatives  to  slow  boats  are  found. 

What  if  we  could  double,  triple,  or  quad- 
ruple Lhe  speed  of  commuter  boats?  W>iat 
If  It  were  possible  to  commute  from  Mount 
Vernon,  Va.,  to  downtown  Washington.  DC , 
lu  20  minutes — during  commnter  rush  hours'* 
Would  that  loe  better  than  going  Just  half- 
way by  auto  m  20  mlnuies  and  taking  nsore 
than  an  hour  for  iJie  last  10  miles  of  bumper- 
to-bumper  traffic?  Or  would  i'».  be  be;t::;r  to 
add  mare  highways? 

Why  not  use  the  river?  It  Is  already  "built" 
ar.d  Is  going  unused. 

When  we  think  about  Air  Cushion  Ve'nlcles, 
lei.'s  be  sure  we  think  about  the  same  thing, 
for  terms  are  relatively  r.ew  and  sometinK.'S 
used  dlffLiently, 

CATABcrrrKS 

There  rre  two  tvpes  of  hovercraft.  One  is 
an  Air  Citshlcn  Vehicle  (ACV)  and  the  oiher 
w  a  Sui-face  Elfect  Ship  (SES)  or  Surface 
ElTeci,  Boat  (3E3),  or  Surface  Effect  Vehicle 
^SEV).  Both  the  ACV  and  SES  apply  the 
air  cuhlUon  principle,  but  the  e.^tent  to  which 
t.!v?  hulls  of  the  crafts  or  ships  are  lifted  out 
of  the  water,  mnkes  the  difference.  The  ACV 
Is  lifted  entirelp  oat  of  the  water  and  rides 
some  distance  above  the  svirface.  The  SES  is 
only  purtiaUy  llftc  1  ou',  of  ihe  vater  wiih 
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the  weight  of  the  hull  supported  partially 
by  a  cushion  of  air,  contained  between  "rigid 
sidewall"  bulls  and  fleuble  seals  fore  and 
aft.  and  partially  by  the  buoyancy  Inherent 
In  the  sldewall  hull  forms.  The  ACV  is  am- 
phibious. The  SES  Is  not. 

The  ACV  has  certain  advantages  over  the 
SES  and  vice  versa.  In  comparing  the  am- 
phibious ACV  with  the  SES,  or  other  "rigid 
sldewall"  hovercraft,  the  ACV  wins  every 
time  In  the  speed  and  mobility  categories, 
while  the  SES  is  superior  in  economy  of  opera- 
tion and  possibly  superior  in  the  sea-keeping 
category. 

The  ACV  forfeits  economy  Ui  using  so  mucli 
power  to  literally  lift  its  full  weight  above 
the  surface  and  by  using  air  propellers  for 
propulsion.  The  SES  uses  relatively  less  lifi- 
power  and  uses  more  efficient  water  propellers, 
or  water  jet  pumps. 

The  SES  has  a  definite  edge  over  the  ACV 
in  open  sea  operations  but  the  ACV  has  a 
distinct  advantage  lu  operating  in  shallow 
or  congested  inland  waters.  Hovering  entii'ely 
above  the  water,  the  ACV  can  travel  via  more 
direct  routes,  cutting  across  points,  land,  or 
marshland.  The  SES.  or  SEB.  with  hulls  ex- 
tending weU  Into  the  water.  mu,st.  when  in 
shallow  rivers  or  harbors,  follow  the  estab- 
lished ship  channels.  The  ACV  can  travel  in 
areas  of  rivers  or  bays  where  other  slilps  or 
boats  seldom,  if  ever,  travel.  SES's  confined 
to  cliannel  operations,  must  encounter  other 
ships  or  large  boats  which  are  usually  present 
during  transit:  hi  the  same  channel.  The 
ACV  has  no  wake.  The  high-speed  SES  has 
considerable  wake.  The  wake  factor  iias  very- 
significant  Importance  when  considering  the 
utility  of  high  speed  in  rivers  and  harbors. 
Numerous  local  rejiulations  limit  ship  and 
boat  speeds  to  as  low  as  five  knots  and  with 
good  cause:  wake-*ash  can  damage  existing 
piers,  boats  at  moorings,  and  can  cause  bank 
erosion. 

An  Illustration  of  concern  for  wake-wash 
damage  by  boat  owners  li'.  Alexandria.  Va., 
was  duly  expressed  last  summer  when  the 
feasibilities  of  hovercraft  were  l)elng  demon- 
strated in  the  Washington.  DC.  area  with  the 
British  Navy's  hovercraft,  the  BH-  7.  Proud 
boat  owners  In  Alexnndri?  observed  the  BH-7 
transltUig  the  Potomac  River  at  high  speed 
and  not  slowine  down  where  ships  and  boats 
are  usually  required  to  do  so.  Mast  of  the 
boat  owners  had  never  before  seen  a  hover- 
craft. A  few  became  so  irate  that  tliey  tlircat- 
ened  to  stretch  their  boats  across  the 
Potomac  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  hover- 
craft during  Its  demonstrations.  Not  until 
the  owners  examined  the  hovercraft  close-up. 
and  were  astonished  that  the  craft  made  no 
wake — were  they  satisfied  that  the  safety  ot 
tlielr  boats  at  moorings  was  not  being 
threatened  by  it. 

DEVFLOfMKNT 

For  several  reasons,  developmem  of  ACV  s 
in  the  United  States  has  been  blow,  well  be- 
hind the  United  KUigdcm  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Development  has  been  so  slow  that 
prospective  ACV  operators  have  wanted  to 
buy  ACVs  from  the  British.  But  the  Jones 
Act,  which  ensured  the  buildup  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  fleet  following  W.W.  I.  would  pre- 
clude the  use  of  foreign  built  ACV's  for  com- 
mercial purposes  In  U.S.  inshore  waters. 

Some  progress  has  occurred  in  the  U.S.  de- 
velopment of  ACV  technology,  however.  As 
early  as  19G5-66  there  vas  a  year-long  dem- 
onstration of  two  15-pas.senger  surface  effect 
vehicles  shuttling  passengers  between  down- 
town San  Francisco  and  the  Oakland  In- 
ternational Aiiport. 

Bell  Aerospace  has  been  a  distinct  leader 
among  U.S.  pioneer  firms  in  exploiting  the 
British  hovercraft  technology.  Bell  negotiated 
a  cross-licensing  agreement  with  the  British 
Hovercraft  Corporation  In  England  and 
adapted  British  technology  in  providing 
ACV's  for  evaluation  as  mllitarv  vehicles  In 
Vietnam's  Mekong  Delta.  The  U.S.  Navy  In- 
troduced three  ACV's.  known  as  SK-&'s,  in 
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the  hovercraft  industry  but  called  tjiem 
"PACV's"  (Personnel  Air  Cushion  Vehicles). 
The  PACV's  literally  dowiJiafed  military  sur- 
veillance of  the  Plain  of  ReeiJs  during  the 
high  water  season  when  the  Plain  of  Reeds 
was  impassable  to  other  military  vehicles. 

During  the  Navy's  first  wse  of  the  PACV's 
ir  the  Plain  of  Reeds,  the  U.S.  Army  observed 
that  the  craft  could  carry  a  much  higher 
payload  than  was  initially  thought.  Normally, 
the  PACV  carried  a  crew  of  five  and  "strap 
hangers"  were  discouraged.  Then  one  day 
about  40  troops  had  to  be  moved  quic'sly.  Men 
topside  on  the  PACV  were  liarging  on.  and 
with  men  Inside,  the  PACV  lifted  and  moved 
nt  full  speed,  its  cu.shion  height  diminished, 
but  it  carried  the  lopd.  Trie  Army  put  in  an 
order  for  three  SK-5's  of  their  own.  The 
Navy  PACV  s  were  recalled  to  the  continental 
United  Stares  for  refurbishing,  but  in  19(39 
the  three  Navy  PACV's  returned  to  Vietnam, 
The  new  Army  Bell-built  SK-5's  v,ere  also 
deployed  to  Vietnam  in  196.').  When  the 
Navy's  three  PACV's  were  returned  from 
Vietnam  the  second  time  the  PACV's  were 
combat-worn  and  behind  the  state-of-the- 
art.  But,  the  PACV's  were  then  traiuferred  1 1 
the  U,S,  Coast  Guard  "w'nere  i-'^,  as  is."  ar.a 
u.'-ic  evaluated  In  various  USCG  functions. 
.All  sLr  of  the  U,S,  military  versions  of  the 
SK-5  are  now  out  of  .service.  One  was  totally 
destroyed  In  combat  but  the  remaining  five 
have  either  been  extensively  damaged  during 
1  rials  or  have  Just  worn  out  with  exten»i\e 
use.  Except  for  small  recreational  vehicles 
and  a  few  experimental  models,  there  are 
no  ACV's  being  operated  in  the  United  States 
today.  Alaska  is  an  exception  becaure  of  tlie 
use  of  two  ACV's  on  the  norta  slcpe  in  cargo 
liandling  over  the  tundra  whwe  they  are  the 
only  surface  craft  able  to  transit  that  land 
surface  without  ecological  damage  during 
summer  months. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  been  developing  a  liover- 
eraft-type  amphibious  assault  landing  craft 
(AALC)  since  1971.  The  AALC  will  be  about 
48  feet  wide.  87  feet  long,  and  weigh  160  tons. 
It  will  carry  up  to  75  short-tons  of  payload 
for  200  miles  at  50  knots  without  refueling. 
The  AALC  will  not  be  ready  for  testing  be- 
fore 1976. 

Meanviille,  Bell  Aerospace  Canada,  a  divi- 
sion of  Textron  Canada  Ltd.  of  Great  Bend, 
Ontario,  has  been  busy  with  the  develop- 
ment of  tuilque  cargo-carrying  liovercraft 
designed  for  vise  over  lee  and  tundra  as  far 
north  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  as  well  as  more 
southern  regions.  Bell  has  developed  two 
38-ton  ACVs  called  Voypgeurl  (or  COD  and 
Voyageur  2  (or  002).  plus  a  17-' en  ACV, 
culled  the  Viking.  The  Vovageur  lias  a  2'i-  to 
25-ton  payload  capacity  while  the  Viking 
carries  a  5-ton  payload. 

The  Voyageur  and  the  Viking  have  been 
developed  in  a  cost-sharing  agreement  with 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Industry,  Trade 
and  Commerce  (DOITC)  ttnder  a  Canadian 
program  for  Advancement  of  Industrial 
Technology  (PAIT). 

Voyageur  1  has  been  used  In  trials  in  the 
United  States,  In  a  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
exercise,  called  OSDOC  (Off-Shore  Discharge 
of  Contalnershlpfr),  conducted  at  Port  Story, 
near  Norfolk.  Va.,  the  use  of  Voyageur  as  an 
cmphibious  self-propelled  cargo  deck  wa-; 
evaluated  and  compared  with  the  use  of 
conventional  landing  craft  and  helicopters 
in  the  ofi'-loading  of  coutainersliips  anchored 
offshore,  Voyageur  demonstrated  tlie  ability 
to  carry  two  standard  containers  (20  8  8 
feet)  from  the  contalnershlp  offshore, 
through  the  turf,  and  about  one  mile  Inland, 
away  from  what  might  have  been  an  other- 
wise congested  beach  l&ndtng  area. 

Voyageur  2  is  owned  by  the  Canadian 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  has  been  operated 
in  Lake  Ontaiio  and  Mackeniiie  River  regions 
lu  protiding  logistic  resupply  of  Arctic  bases. 
s<*nrch  and  re"--cue  operations,  and  numerous 
other  tasks  to  demonstrate  its  capability. 
Other    VS.    companies,    notably    Aerojet 
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General,  have  developed  expertise  In  ACV 
teclinology  in  the  VS.  Navy's  AALC  develop- 
ment program,  and  several  large  aerospace 
companies  are  developing  the  closely  related 
SES  technology  under  a  high  priority  Navy 
development  program  to  build  a  destrover- 
slze  SES.  But  at  the  moment,  only  Bell  Aero- 
space Canada  of  Great  Bend,  Ontario,  has 
air  cushion  vehicles  ready  for  production. 
We  need  to  have  several  ready-producers  of 
air  cushion  vehicles  in  the  United  States, 
for  it  won't  be  long  before  ACVs  will  be 
mnkine  a  major  contribution  in  relieving 
the  urban  mass  transportation  pressures  of 
cities  with  empty  rivers  nearby  and.  un- 
doubtedlv.  will  solve  othr-r  transportation 
problems  of  sptciri'i/ed  nature  in  unique  and 
exciting  ways. 


DR    KURT  H.  DEBUS 

HON.  oLiNE.  League 

OF    TrXAS 
ir;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVES 

Tnescla};.  Ociober  i,  1974 

Mr,  TEAGUE.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  great 
Ameiiran  and  good  friend.  Dr.  Kurt  H. 
Debus,  is  rijtirlng  after  some  30  years  of 
Federal  Government  senice.  Dr.  Debus 
uill  be  missed  by  everyone  on  the  U.S. 
space  team.  His  accomplishments  and 
leadership  are  exemplified  by  the  hirh 
pc.«:ition  of  respect  and  e.^tcem  he  h..lds 
among  his  colleagues. 

Dr.  Debus  directed  the  launch  of  the 
first  U.S.  Eartii  .satellite.  Explorer,  tin 
January  31.  1958.  and  supervised  con- 
stmctirn  of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
He  directed  KSC  activities  thi-oughoT.t 
the  entile  manned  and  unmanned  pro- 
grrams  from  the  flight  of  Alan  Shepard 
in  1961  to  the  present  prep:in>t.on  for 
space  shuttle  operations. 

Tlis  many  well-deserved  accolades 
that  Dr,  Debus  has  received  through- 
out the  years  are  best  -.mderstood  by  hi? 
devoted  family  who  I  am  sure  have 
served  as  a  great  support  and  strength  tt.^  . 
him.  I  am  sure  his  wife.  Gay.  and>*~^ 
daugiitcrs.  Siegrid  and  Ut€.  v.ill  look  toF^ 
ward  to  seeing  more  of  Dr,  Deb'js  during 
his  retirement. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  pleasure 
working  with  Dr.  Debus  over  these  many 
years.  Both  Mrs.  Teague  and  I  expend 
our  warmest  wishes  for  etery  happiness 
to  Dr.  Debus  in  his  new  pursuits. 

Dr.  Debus  is  deserring  of  an  enthusias- 
tic salute  for  his  efforts  and  devoled 
career  in  our  space  program. 


COMMENDATION    FOR    POLICE 
CHIEF  REID  HUNT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGCRURSIfD 

OF    CALIIORXt* 

IN  IflE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATf.-KS 

Tuesday,  October  1.  1974 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
■u  t>u!d  like  to  take  a  moment  to  commend 
Chief  Reid  Hunt  of  the  Fillmore,  Calif., 
Police  Department,  On  January  5.  1975. 
Chief  Hunt  will  retire,  ending  a  39-year 
carter  as  a  peace  officer,  I  knov,  the 
Members  join  me  in  extending  tood 
washes  to  him  upon  this  occasion, 

Ch'of  Hunt  began  his  law  enforcemeut 
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career  as  a  special  officer 
lura  County  Sheriffs 
1935.  In  1939  he  became  a 
eventually  attaining  the  pJ»sition 
deploy.  He  served  under 
Chief  Hunt  retired  fron 
department  after  30  year 
1969,  he  was  appointed  I 
Fillmore,  wliere  he  serves 
day. 


witli  the  Ven- 

iJepartment   In 

deputy  sherifT, 

of  chief 

three  sheriflfs, 

the  sheriff's 

of  service.  In 

«)lice  Chief  of 

to  the  present 


Tile  Senate  met  at  in  30 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Jaives 
a    Senatoi-    Troin    tlic    St 
Dakota. 


PRAVER 

The  Rcveii-nd  Judith  D. 
tor,  ^urnt  Cabins  Charge, 
odist  Church.  Hu.stontov.i 
the  following  prayer: 


Our  Father,  surround 
v.ith  Thy  loving,  strengtlieiung  arms. 
Reach  down  in  merciful  i  nderstanding 
of  our  human  frailties  and  i  ath  tlie  heal- 
ing touch  of  forgiveness,  revitalize  us. 
Inspire  us  to  be  more  dedi  a  ted  in  pur- 
suit of  peace,  iustice,  cqua  itj-,  freedom, 
and  especially  in  these  do>f5,  of  a  sound 
economy. 

As  goveriuneiit  officials  ili  Bible  times 
were  seen  as  servants  of  t  \e  most  Jiigh 
God,  help  us  sense  that  we,  too.  are  serv- 
ants of  the  Lord.  Laying  aside  .self-inter- 
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Dui-lng  his  career  as  a  peace  oflBcer, 
Cliief  Hunt  has  been  a  witness  and  par- 
ticipant in  many  dramatic  changes  in 
law  enforcement.  His  dedication  and 
a&ility  have  earned  him  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  fellow  peace  officers  • 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Ch^  Hfyit  is  a  life  member  of  the  In- 
ti^rna^nal.  Footprint  A.'^.sociation,  Ven- 


tura County  Chapter  31,  and  is  a  re- 
cipient of  the  chapter's  Dlstingui.shed 
Service  Award.  On  January  16,  he  will 
be  honored  by  the  association  at  a  tes- 
timonial dinner. 

Above  all  other  considerations.  Chief 
Hunt  is  a  professional  law  enforcement 
officer  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  is 
a  Jaw  man's  lawman,  and  I  am  j)roud 
to  join  in  .saluting  him. 


SENATE— l»Vf//i^.sy/tf//.  October  2.  1974 


a.m.  and  was 

Abourezk, 

tc    oi    South 


est.  allow  us  to  take  part  in  establishing 
Thy  kingdom  on  Earth.  He  Ip  us  to  work 
diligently  in  committee,  o  i  the  Senate 
floor,  even  while  campaigning  for  tlie 
brotherhood  of  man  unded 
liood  of  Gtod. 

Bring  to  our  rcmembrajnce, 
that  the  final  verdict  on  he  w  well  we  do 
our  job  here,  will  not  co:ne  from  the 
electorate,   but   from  The, 
cause  us  to  daily  turn  for 
the  one  vvno  said,  "T  arn  tin 

In  His  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTSKG  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMP  )I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  R.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communii  ;ation  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  )pvo  temnore 
<  Mr.  Eastland  • , 

The  legislative  clerk  rea(^  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  SenIte, 
President  pro  t  emporf. 
\\'a<liiii(/t07i,  D.C.,  Oclpbcr  '>.  1974. 
To  Die  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  nbsent  frdm  the  .Senate 
on  offlflal  dutie.«!,  I  appoint  Hon,  James 
Aboukezk,  a  Senator  from  the  !  tate  of  South 
Dal<ota,  to  perform  the  dutleij  of  tlie  Chair 
Uiu'itiij  juy  absence. 

J.t.MES  O.  E;4STLAND, 

President  ,  iro  tciii/wc. 

Mr.  ASOUR^ZK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  a.s  Acting  President  pj-o  temnojc. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preiident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th4  reading  of 


the  Father- 


O  God, 


Therefore, 
guidance  to 
Way." 


tiK'  Jourmil  of  tlie  proceedings  of  Tues- 

(iny.  Ociohcr  1.  1974.  bc  dispen.sed  with. 

Ttje  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

ijoic.  Witlioiit  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


volemaii.  pas- 
LTnited  Meth- 
Pa.,  offered 

(  adi  Senator 


f  OMMirXEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
'•     SENATE  SESSION 

I\Ir.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  committees 
max  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
Ncssibn'oi  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NAVAL  SEA  CADET  CORPS 

Mr..  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Uianiinofis  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 

to   irte   consideration   of   Calendar   No. 

Ii;i4.  is.  3204. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tein- 

jiorc.  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  3204,  a  bill  to  eliminale  discrimination 

b;i.-ioU  on  b«.\  in  the  yonth  programs  offered 

by  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corp.s,  reported  wUh 

an  ilknenduicnt. 

The  ACT;ING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1.  in  line  6.  strike  out  "  'youths' " 
and  iiLsert  in  lieu  thereof  "  'young  peo- 
ple' ",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  entuted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
nrj)re.'!eiit(ilives  of  the  United  States  of 
liiicrina  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  incor- 
porate the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps",  approved 
September  10,  1962  (36  U.S.C.  1042),  Is 
ninendeil  by  .striking  out  "boys"  and  In- 
.■-JTving  in  lltu  thereof  "yoting  people". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.-^.sed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  teni- 
Ijore,  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tuianimous  consent  that  tlie  order  of  the 
two  sijccinl  orders  be  reversed  so  that  Mr. 
McCi.t7RE  will  be  recognized  at  this  time. 

Tiic^  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
j.ioie.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
Under  this  order,  tlien,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  McCluhe)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


APPROACHES  TO  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there 
))a\e  been  many  approaches  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  which  confront  the  Na- 
tion. EveiTthing  from  summit  confer- 
ences to  unilateral  private  efforts  at  sav- 
ings and  conservation  have  been  at- 
tempted. For  many  of  them,  we  have 
liopes. 

But  tliere  is  one  approach  which  will 
not  work.  That  is  the  scapegoat  approach. 
Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  lake  money  of  the  citizen  and  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  Its  expenditure. 
It  is  so  written  in  the  Constitution  and 
<  arried  out  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  Any  attempt  to  put  the 
blame  for  spending  anywhere  else  makes 
no  sense. 

Since  1932  there  have  been  only  2  years 
in  wliich  there  was  a  Republican  major- 
ijty  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Spend 
and  spend  and  elect  and  elect  has  been 
the  Democrat  political  theme  now  for  42 
yeais.  Although  there  have  been  excep- 
tions, the  Democrats  traditionally  voted 
for  more  spending  and  bigger  government 
while  the  Republicans  voted  for  fi.scal 
responsibility. 

Many  State  and  local  governments 
must  limit  their  spending  because  their 
citizens  have  been  wise  enough  to  vote 
for  coiLstitutions  or  laws  which  require  a 
balanced  budget.  Families  must  balance 
their  budgets  or  give  up  eating.  But  Con- 
pressmen  and  Senators  too  often  decide 
that  deficit  bookkeeping  is  the  quickest 
road  to  popularity.  They  fail  to  see  that 
each  of  the  special  programs  which  over- 
spends in  oi-der  to  assist  any  individual, 
burdens  each  other  individual  propor- 
tionately. The  end  result  is  one  or  two 
items  of  special  assistance  and  hundreds 
of  ball-and-chain  burdens  for  each  in- 
dividual. In  many  cases  the  delivery  sys- 
tems for  Federal  programs  cost  many 
times  what  the  same  seiTice  would  cost  if 
provided  by  the  private  sector.  The 
Democrat  majority's  response  to  this  has 
been  to  set  up  "insulated,"  "independent" 
bureaucracies  which  protect  them  from 
"political  interference"  but  what  they 
call  Interference  is  really  the  oversiglit 
vhich  is  on  important  responsibility  of 
Congress. 

Therefore,  the  Democrats'  attempt  to 
escape  responsibility  by  setting  up  the 
Republican  administration  as  a  scape- 
goat simply  will  not  work.  The  President 
alone  camiot  decide  how  much  of  the 
Nation's  money  is  spent.  The  Congress 
does.  Anotlier  form  that  the  scapegoat 
argument  takes  is  to  blame  the  increase 
in  oil  prices  for  the  entire  inflationary 
trend  in  the  United  States  today.  And 
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I  might  note  that  we  should  not  refer 
to  oil  price  Increases  as  "Arab  oil  prices" 
because  the  truth  Is  that  non-Arab  na- 
tions have  led  the  way  and  even  our  good 
friend  and  neighbor,  Canada,  has  joined 
the  parade.  But,  aside  from  that  fact,  oil 
prices  are  not  the  major  cause  of  domes- 
tic or  international  inflation. 

The  Inflatlonaiy  rate  in  this  country 
has  been  rising  steadily  for  over  10  years. 
The  0*1  prices  have  not  yet  been  in  effect 
for  a  year.  During  the  first  half  of  1974, 
the  annual  growth  rate  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  was  12.4  percent.  Less  th.in 
20  percent  of  our  current  oil  supply  comes 
from  the  Arabs.  Forty  percent  of  our  sup- 
ply is  controlled  in  price.  The  Piesident's 
Energy  Committee  has  determined  that 
decontrolling  the  price  of  this  40  percent 
and  allowing  it  to  be  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  Arab  oil  would  Increase  the  CPI 
by  only  0.4  percent.  By  the  same  reason- 
ing, then,  the  increase  In  Avab  oil  prices 
could  only  be  responsible  for  a  CPI  in- 
crease of  0.2  percent.  Capital  flow,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  capital  accumu- 
lation are  important  questions,  but  let 
us  not  confuse  them  with  basic  inflation- 
ary pressures. 

The  OECD's  figmcs  correspond  with 
tliis  analysis.  They  put  the  figure  for 
worldwide  inflation  at  15  percent  and  tlie 
average  effect  of  the  prices  of  oil  at  an 
average  of  1.5  percent.  Japan's  inflation 
hat  been  raised  4  percent  by  increased 
oil  prices,  and  Europe's  2.5  percent.  This 
means  that  the  United  States  suffers  con- 
siderably less  than  the  1.5-percent  aver- 
age from  foreign  price  hikes.  Tliose  who 
are  advising  the  administration  to  con- 
sider a  10-cent-per-gallon  tax  in- 
crease on  gasoline  insist  that  the  result- 
ing rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
would  be  no  mor.  than  0.6  percent.  This 
amount  is  more  than  equal  to  the  in- 
crease in  foreign  oil  prices.  Interestingly 
enough,  those  politicians  who  blame  U.S. 
inflation  on  "Arab  oil  blackmail"  are  of- 
ten in  the  forefront  of  opposition  to  any 
attempt  to  develop  domestic  enei-gy  re- 
sources. We  have  the  coal,  the  uranium, 
the  geothermal  energy,  and  even  the  un- 
develc^ed  som-ces  of  domestic  oil  to  be- 
come independent  of  foreign  energy 
sources.  But  none  of  it  will  become  a  vi- 
able alternative  to  Arab  oil  until  the  Con- 
gress of  this  counti*y  removes  the  road- 
blocks. 

Less  still.  wUl  sabre-rattling  and  paper 
threats  bring  down  oil  prices — imless  we 
are  wilhng  to  Invade  Saudi  Arabia  and 
take  military  control  of  600  burning  oil 
wells.  Such  threats  should  repulse  any 
American,  especially  those  who  have  ob- 
jected so  violently  to  U.S.  rnilit.iry  pres- 
ence in  Indochina. 

.^The  scapegoat  technique  is  easy  speech 
material.  But  blaming  inflation  on  r  few 
countries  will  not  make  it  go  awav.  It  is 
time  to  examine  the  real  reason  for  in- 
flation. 

The  average  American  may  think  that 
tlie  Federal  Government's  excessive 
spending  does  not  affect  hun.  After  all, 
he  may  not  be  on  welfare,  and  he  may 
not  get  visits  from  OSHA  inspectors.  But 
if  he  is  ti-j'ing  to  flnd  mortgage  money 
to  buj'  a  house,  he  is  affected.  The  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  spendhig  his  money  on 
projects  he  may  not  want  or  like,  has 
decided  to  spend  even  more  than  it  takes 


from  him  in  taxes.  What  this  means  is 
that  It  has  to  go  out  and  borrow  money 
someplace.  If  a  bank  has  the  choice  of 
lending  to  him  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  does  it  consider  the  better 
risk?  Not  the  average  taxpayer.  He  is 
indirectly  pushed  into  competition  that 
drives  the  price  of  boiTOwing  money  be- 
yond his  means.  Then  the  economists 
tell  us  that  money  Is  "tight,"  as  if  this 
were  something  in  the  nature  of  an  un- 
fortunate coincidence  cr  a  ruinous  bank- 
ing practice. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  not  think  that 
the  Federal  Resei-ve  Bank  has  anything 
to  do  with  your  life.  But  when  the  Fed 
creates  dollars  by  buying  Government 
.seciuities — which  are  not  really  secured 
by  gold,  or  anything  else — and  putting 
that  money  into  the  "resei-ves"  of  its 
member  banks,  that  Is  just  another  way 
of  saying,  "Now  those  banks  have  more 
money;  they  can  lend  more  money."  But 
50u  do  not  see  any  of  it. 

When  the  money  supply  is  signifi- 
cantly— more  tlian  goods  and  services — 
increased,  prices  go  up.  This  is  why  the 
dollar  will  not  buy  the  same  amount  of 
broad,  milk,  and  hamburger  that  it  did 
before.  Then  the  Government  jumps  into 
the  act  again.  If  it  imposes  wage  and 
price  controls,  everyone  runs  out  and 
buys  v.hatever  he  can  because  he  knows 
tho.  •>  rc:4ricticns  are  coming.  Everyone 
buyitig  .Tt  once  drives  prires  up.  Busi- 
lessmcn  know  that  prices  will  be  frozen 
so  up  go  the  prices  again.  Suppliers  flnd 
if  their  prices  are  frozen  belov.'  their 
costs  they  must  cut  production.  Then 
you  mpy  not  even  be  able  to  buy  goods 
at  high  prices.  If  poultrj'men  are  drown- 
ing their  chicks  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment-managed high  price  of  feed  grains, 
the  choice  of  expensive  chicken  or  no 
chicken  is  gone.  It  is  no  chicken  in  any 
jiot. 

It  the  Federal  Reserve  tells  banks  that 
they  cannot  pay  fluctuating  interest 
rates  on  your  savings  so  that  you  can 
keep  up  with  inflation,  then  you  flnd 
dollars  shrinking  more  and  more.  If  you 
try  to  find  other  places  to  invest  your 
dollar  which  do  protect  you.  you  will 
find  the  Fed  there  before  you.  pre- 
\'enting  you.  Even  if  you  leave  your 
money  in  a  .savings  and  loan  bank,  you 
may  find  it  has  no  money  to  lend  because 
other  customers  like  yourself  have  de- 
parted looking  for  a  better  investment. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  a  creature 
of  Congress.  Congi'ess  can  amend  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  anytime  it  wants 
to,  simply  by  passing  laws,  but  It  does  not 
do  so.  It  is  much  easier  to  blame  storms, 
floods.  Arabs,  consimiers,  or  whatever  the 
popular  scapegoat  is  this  week. 

Congress  just  will  not  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  for  40  years  it  has  been  Con- 
gress itself — often  with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Executive — wliich  has  famied  the 
flames  of  inflation.  And  it  Is  time  the 
average  Amei-lcan  realized  this. 

The  waae  earner  is  punished  by  infla- 
tion not  only  as  a  purchaser,  but  if  infla- 
tion gets  too  steep,  he  has  to  ask  for  a 
pay  rai  ,^.  When  the  time  comes  that  this 
raise  puts  him  in  a  higher  income 
bruckpt  lie  pays  not  only  move  in  dollars, 
but  a  liighcr  proportion  of  his  earnings  in 
taxes.  The  Government,  by  its  inflalion- 
aiy  practices,  lias  forced  him  to  demand 


raises  which  end  In  his  working  almost 
as  much  for  Uncle  Sam  as  for  himself. 

Congress  could  help  significantly  by 
ending  the  imiumerable,  incomprehen- 
sible, and  urmecessary  regulations  and 
paperwork  v.'hich  stifle  small  business. 
It  could  help  big  business  by  providing 
incentives  for  fmther  research  and  de- 
velopment. Large  companies  have  to  go 
out  and  buy  raw  materials,  pwirts,  and 
operating  equipment.  If  business  were 
allowed  a  reasonable  depreciation  rate  on 
plant  and  heavy  machinerjj^  there  would 
be  some  incentive  to  stay  in  business  and 
continue  to  provide  the  jobs  and  con- 
sumer goods  which  the  Nation  needs.  De- 
preciation allowances  should  be  based  rn 
replacement  costs,  wliich  if  just  another 
way  of  admitting  that  when  costs  go  up 
for  anyone  they  go  up  for  all.  Inflation 
limts  ^1  of  us  when  a  great  deal  of 
money  vhich  would  otherwise  go  into 
expansion,  higher  wages  or  more  pro- 
duction goes  instead  into  inventory. 
Shortages  can  occur  as  eveo'one  tries 
to  make  sure  that  they  can  buy  at  to- 
day's high  prices  instead  of  tomorrow's 
higher  ones. 

Business,  say  m-anv.  is  the  bad  guy — 
another  scapegoat.  If  tliat  is  true,  then 
why  is  it  tliat  \irtually  every  voice  heard 
at  tlie  domestic  summit  last  week  was 
saying  that  the  first  order  of  business 
is  to  cut  Federal  spending? 

The  spend-and-tax  philosophy  which 
kept  so  many  of  our  liberal  friends  in 
office  o^cr  the  years  would  not  work  any 
more.  I  find  housewives  in  little  towns 
like  Payette,  Idaho,  writing  me  well- 
reasoned  letters  on  inflation  and  its 
causes.  The  average  American  is  begin- 
ning to  catch  on,  and  the  first  hiklins  of 
this  may  be  discovered  November  5. 

There  ere  signs  of  it  everywhere.  Only 
yesterday,  one  of  ;ny  colleagues  here 
,''howed  me  a  rating  system  of  Members 
of  Congress  devised  by  the' Connecticut 
Taxpayers  Association  in  Woodbridge. 
Conn.,  purporting  to  show  who  the  most 
inflationarj-  Congressmen  are.  And  I 
have  to  admit,  the  issues  to  illustrate  it 
were  quite  well  chasen. 

So,  instead  of  looking  around  for  other 
scapegoats,  perhaps  those  who  control 
the  Congress  should  take  a  look  at  them- 
selves. 

Let  us  stop  blaming  the  wage  earner 
and  the  businessman.  It  is  time  to  re- 
memb?r  where,  by  order  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, spending  begins  and  where  deficit 
.spending  must  stop — today. 

Tlie  buck  stops  -ler^,  en  the  desks  of 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  and  the  thinking 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  Senator  commented  on  the  Sum- 
mit Conference,  and  I  am  particularly 
hiter^sted  in  the  Summit  Conference.  It 
seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  first  veil' 
ob\'ious  conclusion  is  that  the  people 
know-  that — out  of  the  S'ommit  Confer- 
ence— Ccngress  knows  that  there  is  a 
problem. 

It  .seems  to  mr-  over  the  last  2  years,  in 
tlie  sliort  time  I  have  been  in  this  body, 
that  letters  I  have  been  getting,  and  ap- 
parently others  have  been  getting,  are 
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that,  ■  W)»y  doe?  not  Con  :ress  do  some- 
tiiing  about  the  econojny? 

So  at  least  I  think  n>w  the  people 
Hi  loss  the  country  know 
tioes  know  there  is  a  prot  lem.  Yet  there 
needs  to  be  something  don  s  about  it. 

I  was  just  looking  at  sone  flgures  this 
i.iorning  that  certainly  show  tlie  scope  of 
the  problem  and  the  invol'  cment  of  Con- 
ercio  and  tlie  Federal  qiovernnicut  in 
cieatuigit. 

In  1354,  ihe  debt  w^is 
Tiien  in  10  years  it  rose 
$316  billion-plus  in  1964. 

In  another  5  ye>irs  it 
billion  total,  aud  for  the  J 
period  it  jumped  $234.7  bi  liion.  So  there 
has  been  runc<way  ."^pem  ing  that  has 
caused  ihi.^  hu'-'e  debi.  Tie  ciies  of  the 
people.  I  think,  aie  to  ba  ; 
et.  Certainly,  there  ha\e 
forts  in  that  direction  in 


and  in  this  Senate.  We  aie  .seeing  that 
to  do  this  the  controllable-  arc  only  some 
20  to  25  percent.  In  bri  iging  about  a 
balanced  budget,  in  1  ho,  ;e  wc  will  this 
year,  the  cut.s  are  not  (qua),  and  tlie 
efforts  to  bring  about  this  balanced 
budget  are  cuilint;  more  d  tply  into  .some 
activities  than  oiher.:,  pa  rtifiUarly  into 
the  defen.se  acU\iiies,  abcul  which  I  am 
disturbed.  I  tliink  it  .';how4  the  chiillent'. 
that  we  have. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  co  ttni- 
poie.  The  Senator  s  time  1  a.s  e\!>ired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  tlie  Sen*itnr 
would  like  more  time.  I  v.  luld  be  fjlad  to 
yield  .some  time  ailocatsd  to  the  dis 
tinguished  Senator  from  >  fis.si.-^ipjji  iMr 
Eastland',  who  I  under.^tfnd  will  not  be 
here. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  lh:.nl: 
yielding.  Would  he  yield  5 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yiel  1. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Miiiht 
the  Senator  f lom  Oklahoi la  witli  regard 
to  the  remarks  ho  ha.s  i  ude?  The  in- 
terest on  the  national  dejt.  as  I  recall, 
in  the  year  I  first  arrive  :l  in  Congress. 
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I  comment  to 


for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
wa.s  somewhat  less  than 
debt  service  and  intcre.-{ 
on  the  natioiiiil  debt  in 
that  ended  last  .Jime  30  '  i 
billion.  For  tiiat  kind  of  g 


of  debt  but  of  df  bt  .servic  s,  in  that  very 
brief  .span  of  time,  the  re  ponsibility  has 
to  come  back  to  only  one  source.  That  is 
the  Congress  which  lias  cr  ;aied  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  thi  t  have  cieated 
that  kind  of  debt  and  del  it  service. 

The  Senator  from  Okl  ihoma,  having 
been  the  Governor  of  C  klahoma.  also 
knows,  I  am  certain,  how  difficult  it  i.s 
but  how  necessary  It  i.s—  to  live  within 
the  budge ..  I  am  .-^ure  he, 
nor  of  Oklalvjiui..  li\ed 
daily  basis. 

Mr.  BARTLETr.  Yes.  U'e  had  to  take 
.1  pie  and  divide  it,  ralhM 
the  pieces  and  look  arou 
pan  in  which  to  init  til.-  b 


then  ask  for  the  increa;  e  in  the  debt 


ceiling  and  \iO  home.  I 
))"vhaps  corre(  ted  that  v 
i^iis  year. 

Ctrijinlv.  I  think  tlifije 
:ui  clfovt  to  jjo  ratiier  d 
cun^'nt  propirams  in  ord' 
liie  cunuollables  .so  that  t 
aiion  of  government  will 
agcable.  These  who  said 
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po.ssible  to  balance  the  budget  this  year, 
although  I  disagree  with  them,  are  not 
all  that  wrong.  I  thhik  it  is  a  vei-y  dif- 
ficult job  to  do  it,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  done  exactly  fairly  across  the 
board,  evenly. 

So  Congress  has  a  big  job  to  do,  to 
take  a  look  at  its  progiams  tuid  place 
the  v.holc  matter  of  management  of 
government  in  relationship  to  rcveimos 
and  in  relation.ship  to  obli';alions.  and 
to  all  the  programs,  so  that  it  will  be  fair 
jud  equal. 

I  am  very  happv  to  join  with  Ihe  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  in  iliis  program  and  in 
this  coUo'iuy.  to  try  to  a''centuate  ll'c 
kreat  need  for  Congres.s  to  exercise  its 
rc.spunr.abilitic.-.  I  think  it  has  failed.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  that  Congress  tokt 
A  real  lock  at  all  the  pro'.:r^uns  it  ha-. 
ciT.ited  to  see  where  we  are  goi'K'.  hc'\v 
v.c  are  poii.g  to  (ret  there,  and  in  vhat 
shape  au:  we  going  to  get  ther.3  fli'an- 
eially. 

Mr.  MeCLURE.  I  th.n.k  the  .S-nnloi- 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  conlrioiUion.  1 
think  one  of  the  things  that  has  strnrk 
me  mu-^t  in  this  current  .^e-vsion  of  Con- 
gress is  the  contnbution  that  has  been 
made  by  some  of  the  nev.  er  Members  of 
Congress  and  of  the  Senate  a.--  they  'j;  ib'' 
a  fie.-^h  perspective  to  tiie  Ijusiness  cf 
lunninjc  the  Nation's  business.  They  nie 
not  quI'lc  .'-o  imbued  witli  all  Ihe  old 
mclliod.s  cf  procedure  and  the  oM  politi- 
cal forms  that  may  hiive  been  politl'-aUv 
.<iK;ces.'-ful  over  tlie  In.  t  40  year.s.  but  they 
recognize,  as  I  think  we  all  -hould  rec- 
ognii'.f,  th'.it  the  p.ople  are  Oenviuding  a 
change. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield'.' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  v.  ill  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  have  15  minutes  allotted  to  me.  I  a-^k 
unanintous  ron-ent  tiiat  it  be  merged 
with  this  col'oauy  so  that  I  may  share 
my  time  v.iih  otiier  Senators.  I  v.ould 
lilie  this  colloquy  to  continue  and  for  as 
many  Senators  to  participate  as  may 
w  ish. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wititout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  distil iiiuished  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  the  distincuished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Mc- 
Clurei  has  served  in  tlie  Hou.=e  of  Rep- 
lescntiitives,  and  the  sAii'tor  fiom  Okla- 
homa 'Mr.  Barilett>  is  a  former  Oo\- 
ti  nor  of  ills  i^reat  State. 

I  hope  the  comments  which  have  been 
made  heie  this  morning  are  correct  in 
that  the  people  are  really  demaudln?:  a 
balanced  budget.  I  am  not  .so  certain  of 
that — not  because  they  would  not  de- 
mand it  if  they  understood  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  the  deficit  finan- 
cing that  has  been  going  on  for  a  gener- 
ation— but  because  they  have  not  been 
informed  as  to  what  is  the  real  root 
cause  of  the  inflation  now  plaguing  the 
Nation.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  come 
from  the  news  media.  I  notice  that  there 
are  two  corre.spondents  in  the  galleries 
tills  morning.  I  have  often  thought  since 
I  have  arrived  here  in  January  of  1973 
that  if  just  10  percent  of  the  news  could 
be  devoted  to  the  No.  1  issue  in  America, 
that  is  to  .say,  inflation,  and  the  cause 
of  it.  the  people  of  America  would  long 


a:^o  have  risen  up  and  demanded  some 
changes  in  the  way  things  are  done 
around  here — especially  in  terms  of  Fed- 
eral deficit  financing. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  so  eloquently  stated  a  moment 
ago,  the  rc.'.pojisibility  lies  here  In  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  the  saying  poes,  this  is  where 
r  he  body  is  buried. 

Tliere  have  been  a  lot  of  folks  over  the 
years  who  have  been  trying  to  warn  that 
we  v.crc  headed  for  economic  disaster  in 
this  country.  I  have,  for  example,  a  copy 
of  a  television  editorial  that  v.as  broad- 
east  in  December  of  1960  on  \N'RAL  tele- 
vision in  Raleigh,  N.C. 

It  states  in  part: 

We  don't  care  w]ikli  T'-ii'ty  'ojlancfs-  lie 
Ijudtjet,  jnsC  so  one  oi'  ihem  does.  We  don't 
eai-e  which  parly  honesrly  seis  aljout  a  pro- 
'i-rvm  of  t.-.x  rcdnci  ion.  ju.st  so  one  or  Miein 
rtoej.  We  don't  care  which  parry  docs  ion\o- 
ihhig  to  prevent  the  further  deierloratlon  of 
•  lie  dollar.  Just  so  one  of  them  does.  We  don't 
lare  which  party  first  wakes  np  to  t'ne  un- 
deniable laot  that  a  gi-erit  n.uion  m\i.-,L  be 
hiillt  and  ni.iin'iained  by  hard  work,  inia^- 
inaiion,  nr.ii  initlHiive.  juat  so  one  ot  liu-m 
(l.<:\;. 

Mr.  President,  lho.sc  statements  v. ere 
made  14  years  ago. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  'die  Senator  yield'? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  ihcre  is  a  great 
wi,dom  and  a  great  truth  in  that  state- 
ment, that  the  people  do  not  care  whiih 
party  does  It:  they  just  want  the  job 
done.  The  Senator  made  mention  of  liie 
attention  paid  to  the  causes  of  inflation. 
J  am  reminded  of  the  stoiy  that  I  think 
most  of  us  learn  sometime  in  our  educa- 
tional process,  or  we  were  at  least  ex- 
posed to.  "The  Case  of  the  Purloined 
Letter"  in  vhich  the  hiding  place  of  that 
stolen  Ictier  was  the  most  obvious  place. 
We  sometimes  ov  erlook  the  most  obvious. 
Tho.se  of  us  who  aie  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  Government  are  inclined  to 
overlook  the  mast  obvious  solutions,  the 
most  obvious  answers. 

Tiie  reason  for  the  inflation  is  the  ore 
That  i.5  closest  to  us,  tho.se  of  us  who  .sit 
here.  It  lies  in  the  mismanagement  of 
the  Government's  fi.scal  alTairs  in  larje 
measure.  That  is  the  one  thing  which 
we  can  deal  with  most  directly.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  this 
Nation  has  been  so  mesmerized  for  so 
long  by  the  Keyneslan  theory  of  eco- 
nomics that  now  I  am  afraid  that  too 
many  people  are  conditioned  to  expect 
instant  and  magical  cures  for  wliat  ails 
us. 

I  think  the  most  notable  service  that 
anj'  and  all  of  us  could  perform  for  the 
American  people  would  be  to  warn  that 
this  is  simply  not  possilile.  It  is  going 
to  take  us  a  long  time  to  correct  the 
errors  of  a  generation,  and  it  is  not  gi>ing 
to  be  done  with  political  rhetoric. 

Speaking,  Mr.  Pi'esident.  of  the  Key- 
nesian  theory,  in  which  I  find  no  logic 
whatsoever,  I  am  reminded  of  what  the 
distinguished  Sena'^or  from  Hawaii  «Mr. 
FoNO)  said  yesterday  about  illoglc.  He 
said: 

You  n=k  a  llbtiul  wliy  a  fire  truck  I.s  red, 
Mid  his  explanation  goe.s  something  like  this: 
Well,  a  fire  engine  lias  I'mir  \i  heels  and  eight 
firemen. 
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Pour  and  eight  equal  twelve.  Twelve 
iucbes  make  a  ruler.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent rulers  is  Queen  Elizabeth.  Queen 
Kllzabeth  Is  one  of  the  biggest  ships  on  the 
ocean.  The  ocean  has  fishes.  Pishes  have  flns. 
The  Pinna  fought  the  Russians.  The  Russians 
are  red.  Plre  engines  are  always  rushln' 
around,  and  therefore  ihcy  must  be  red. 

I  Laughter.] 

That  is  typical  of  the  logic  of  many  of 
the  Keynesians  who  are  in  control  of  this 
Government  for  so  long. 

It  is  interesting  to  listen  to  some  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  as  they  ap- 
pear on  television,  when  they  discuss  in- 
flation. I  saw  one  the  other  evenings 
and  I  hold  him  in  the  greatest  affec- 
tion— rolling  Ills  eyes  toward  heaven  and 
saying,  "Inflation  is  the  No.  1  problem. 
We  must  get  about  solving  it." 

Just  a  day  or  so  later.  I  learned  that 
the  same  colleague — again  I  repeat  my 
affection  for  him — in  1  year's  lime  had 
submitted  legislation  calling  for  $100 
billion  worth  of  new  spending  by  the 
U.S.  Government:  and  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod, if  the  calculations  I  saw  were  cor- 
rect, this  involved  $347  billion  of  new 
Federal  spending. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  its  to  put  up  or 
shut  up  in  Congress.  I  do  not  care  whe- 
ther the  Democratic  Party  does  it  or  the 
Republican  Party  does  it,  just  so  one  of 
them  does  it.  I  hope  that  both  of  them 
will  do  it. 

Let  me  say,  parenthetically,  that  there 
are  many  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect.  I  will  mention  but  one — and  I 
hesitate  to  do  that,  because  there  are 
others.  The  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.),  as  my  colleagues  know,  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  calling  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  this  countiT. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  mentioned 
the  debt  service  on  the  existing  Federal 
debt.  I  think  he  will  find  that  it  will  cost 
$33  billion  this  year  to  pay  the  interest 
alone  on  the  money  already  borrowed 
and  spent  by  this  Government.  What  is 
a  billion  dollars?  How  many  people  can 
Imagine  1  billion  of  anything,  let  alone 
dollars?  I  cannot.  But  we  owe  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $480  billion  as  of  today ; 
and  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is 
a  very  expensive  neighborhood. 

Yet,  the  major  news  media,  insofar  as 
I  have  been  able  to  detect,  have  cast  all 
of  this  aside  In  favor  of  the  more  bizarre 
news  of  the  day  which  may  or  may  not 
be  relevant  to  the  No.  1  problem  of  Amer- 
ica, which  is  inflation.  If  the  news 
media  want  to  do  something  for  this 
country — and  let  me  reiterate  parenthet- 
ically that  I  come  from  the  news  me- 
dia— if  the  news  media  want  to  do  some- 
thing helpful  for  this  country,  let  them 
begin  now  to  spell  out  what  the  cause 
of  America's  travail  is  today.  It  stems 
from  economics,  bad  economics,  illogical 
economics,  and  unsound  fiscal  policies 
originating  right  here  in  the  Congress. 
I  think  it  is  time  the  American  people 
were  told  the  truth  about  Federal  spend- 
ing. Federal  deficits,  the  Federal  debt — 
and  the  drastic  impact  all  of  these  have 
had  on  the  American  taxpayers'  pocket- 
books. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Ih.e  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 


others  who  have  participated  in  this  col- 
loquy. 

There  is  certainly  no  subject  to  which 
we  can  better  devote  our  time  and  ener- 
gies and  thought  and  courage  than  that 
of  bringing  this  Inflation  under  some 
sort  of  control.  It  will  only  be  brought 
under  control  if  we.  ourselves,  will  con- 
trol our  seeming  passion  to  create  still 
more  programs.  Day  in  and  day  out,  we 
see  new  legislation  coming  here,  dusting 
off  brandnew  problems  that  must  be 
solved  today,  and  hang  the  expense. 

I  was  recently  sui-veying  some  of  the 
figures  on  the  food  stamp  program,  for 
example,  a  program  that  serves  a  very 
natural  desire  on  the  part  of  everyone  to 
see  that  no  one  is  deprived  of  sufficient 
nutrition.  Yet,  we  have  allowed  it  to  get 
out  of  control:  $250  million  in  the  first 
year.  1968;  $2  billion  in  1972:  $4  billion 
today.  Now  I  see  that  federally  financed 
lawyers  have  brought  suit  against  17 
States  because  they  have  been  in- 
sufBciently  active  in  bringing  in  all  the 
others  who  are  supposedly  qualified — 
another  15  million  to  30  million  indi- 
viduals. 

This  is  a  program,  incidentally,  in 
which  it  is  widely  believed  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  recipients  are  not  eligible,  in 
which  the  administrative  costs  of  this 
program  amount  to  $1  billion,  merely  try- 
ing to  verify  whether  the  i-ecipients  are 
or  are  not  eligible;  and  at  that,  they  fail 
one-fifth  of  the  time. 

I  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  serious 
about  doing  our  part  in  Congress  to  curb 
inflation,  we  have  to  be  serious  about 
doing  the  politically  hard  thing;  namely, 
saying  "No"  here  and  there. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  was  appalled 
just  a  week  or  2  ago  to  see  the  Senate 
fail  its  first  test.  I  believe  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  voted  for  resolutions  to  hold  a  ceil- 
ing of  $295  billion  on  expenditures  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  I  beUeve  that  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  2  weeks  ago, 
in  a  frantic  attempt  to  find  some  means 
of  cutting  back  on  expenses,  delegated 
the  authority  to  the  President.  A  num- 
ber of  Members  in  the  current  Senate 
have  sponsored  legislation  that  would 
authorize  the  Executive,  the  President, 
to  make  limited  cuts  in  various  pro- 
grams so  as  to  cut  $5  to  $10  billion  from 
our  spending  and  restore  some  semblance 
of  a  concept  of  balanced  budgets. 

Yet,  when  the  President  presented  his 
first  specific  request;  namely,  to  delay, 
by  90  days,  the  increase  in  pay  for  3  mil- 
lion people  on  the  Federal  payroll,  people 
who  by  no  standards  are  underpaid,  a 
proposal  that  would  have  put  not  a  single 
person  out  of  work,  a  proposal  that  would 
have  saved  $700  million,  we  failed  that 
test  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Presdent,  that  if  this  is 
a  sample  of  the  determinatior^  of  this 
body  to  be  fiscally  responsible,  then  Lord 
help  this  Nation,  because  we  will  get 
nowhere.  But  I  also  like  to  think  that  It 
will  tiltimately  prove  the  best  politics  to 
be  a  nonpolitician  this  year. 

Despite  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  media  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  the  facts  as 
to  what  causes  inflation,  I  hope  that  na- 
tive wisdom,  native  commonsense,  will 
assert  itseli  and  that  we  will  see  people 


refused  reelection  or  new  people  elected 
to  Congress  based  solely  on  what  they 
promise  not  to  do  for  the  electorate. 

I  thanK  my  friends  for  their  contri- 
butions to  this  discussion.  # 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  who  Is  in  control  of  the  time,  and 
it  really  does  not  matter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that,  as  always,  he  has  effec- 
tively put  his  finger  on  the  point. 

He  referred  to  at  least  one  recent  vote 
by  the  Senate.  I  wonder  whether  he  ever 
gets  the  impression,  as  does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  occasionally  when 
he  sees  some  of  the  votes  being  cast 
aroimd  here,  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
firmation of  what  Shakespeare  said: 

Kell  is  empty,  and  uU  the  devils  are  here. 

This  is  where  the  action  is.  this  is 
v.hen  the  bullet  must  be  bitten,  it  »e 
really  mean  to  balance  the  budget,  if  we 
roally  mean  to  stop  inflation. 

I  yield  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  tliank 
my  distingtiished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

First,  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure>  for 
having  addressed  a  very  timely  and  im- 
portant issue,  one  that,  I  am  certnm. 
many  of  us  would  like  to  have  go  away. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  a  State 
which  by  law  must  have  a  balanced  budg- 
et eveiT  year.  I  know  what  It  means,  as 
expressed  earlier  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  '  Mr.  Bartleti  > 
when  he  referred  to  tr.ving  to  fit  tlie 
pieces  of  the  State's  financial  pie  back 
into  the  pie  pan;  for  example.  State 
revenues.  You  have  to  do  the  job  with 
the  money  you  have. 

There  is  a  certain  sanitizing  effect  in 
having  had  that  experience.  As  a  con- 
sequence, it  is  not  as  difficult  for  me,  as 
it  may  for  some  to  justify  taking  actions, 
making  difQcult  decisions  that  are  not  o^ 
my  choosing  but  nevertheless  which  I 
tMnk  are  necessar.v — what  we  have  to 
recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is 
no  part  of  the  budget  that  is  without  a 
constituency.  There  is  no  single  dollar  in 
the  more  than  $300  billion  proposed  that 
does  not  have  someone  or  some  group 
interested  in  that  money  being  spent.  I 
concluded  a  long  time  ago  that  the  only 
'way  we  are  going  to  get  the  spending  't 
the  Federal  Government  down  to  man- 
ageable proportions,  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  fiscal  sanity  necessar5' 
for  us  to  get  our  country  back  on  a 
responsible  course  again,  is  to  cut  all 
along  the  line.  Later  today,  I  will  be  a 
participant,  if  we  can  get  things  worked 
out  so  that  we  do  not  have  two  confer- 
ences meeting  simultaneously — one  with 
the  Committee  on  Interior  on  Surface 
Mining  and  one  on  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affair — and  add  my  votes  to 
those  who  know  full  well,  as  does  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  the  great 
tontributiors  that  have  been  made  by 
veterans.  But  who  also  mideistand  that 
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the  veterans  have  as  mi  ch  at  stake  as 
anyone  I  know  In  seeing  that  we  restore 
fiscal  sanity  to  our  nat  one  I  affairs  In 
this  country. 

Of  all  the  people  who  \  ill  suffer  as  in- 
flation gnaws  away  at  pu  chasing  power, 
none  will  feci  it  more  sc  erely  than  will 
tli3  veteran,  his  relativ3  ,  and  depend- 

The  PRESIDING  O  =nCER  (Mr. 
Cpanston  > .  The  time  of  tl  e  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  expii  ed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  timt  do  I  have  rem  aining? 

Tlie  PRESIDIKCI  OFI ICER.  Fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSPIEIJ3.  I  yic  a  niv  13  min- 
utes to  whoever  wants  th  ra. 

Ml-.  HANSEN.  Mr.  P;(  ,ident.  let  mc 
express  my  very  personi  1  and  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  dlstlngu  .shed  majority 
leadir  for  his  kindness. 

If  I  am  able  I  am  goin  i  to  support  a 
pioeri-am  that  will  not  da  as  much  as  I 
wish  we  could  do  for  th ;  veteran,  but 
will  be  consistent  with  t  le  couise  that 
I  tliink  we  have  to  take  i '  wc  are  going 
to  get  the  Job  done  for  Ai  irricji  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  was  distressed  whin  I  w.ts  at  the 
While  Hou.'^e  sevei-al  day  ago,  prior  to 
various  .summit  mcetin.j.s  that  had  been 
poing  on  around  the  count  ry,  to  hear  tho 
ncv  chaiiman,  my  vei-y  g(od  friend  nnd 
distinguished  colleague,  tl  e  .senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  iMr.  Mus  az).  jjoint  out 
that  he  would  oppose  cuts  in  the  money 
that  wa.s  proposed  to  be  expended  for 
water  pollution  control. 

Coming  from  a  State  ti-^t  b   blessed 
with  tome  of  the  purest  vi  ter  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  know  how  .sincere!  y  he  sees  the 
ur3»cy  for  an  expanded  water  pollu- 
tion cleanup  effort  that  wi  1  restore  pur- 
ity and  cleanliness  to  tlie  ^  ition's  water- 
ways. I  also  know  that  on  t  of  tlie  effec- 
tive ways  we  can  reduce    iie  outflow  of 
Federal  dollars  now  is  to  postpone  im- 
plementation of  such  expanditures  or  to 
.stretch  out  nev,  program  .  I  think  that 
most   Americans,    Ps   the      contempLitc 
the  double  problem  of  ii  Elation  on  the 
one  hand   and   luieniplo:  ment  on   the 
other,  are  going  to  say  th  it  we  ought  to 
make  every  effort  we  can  to  see  that  we 
balance  tiie  Fe<^eral  budg  !t,  tliat  we  do 
not  destroy  joos,  wliich    nevitably  will 
result  if  we  continue  h(  adlong  to  let 
prices  soar  as  they  are  now  soaring. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  Uie  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  very  lappy  to  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Does  Uie  Senator  agiee 
V  ith  me  that  whether  it  ii  the  executive 
pay  raise  that  is  jubtified  in  terms  tliat 
these  Federal  employees  i  eed  the  raise 
because  inflation  has  redu  «d  their  pur- 
cliasin«  power,  or  the  vetei  uts,  w  ho  need 
an  increase  in  benefits  b  cause  of  the 
reduction  in  puichasing  p  >wer  and  tlie 
increased  costs  of  educatio  i,  or  the  need 
to  put  morey  into  water  i  oliution  con- 
trol, that  in  every  one  of  li  o.se  ureas  the 
needs  are  expanding  becaui  e  of  mflalion, 
and  the  inflation  is  caused  by  the  over- 
spending which  feeds  uijon  tsolf? 
If  we  do  not  recognise  tli4t  fact,  we  will 
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not  get  the  water  poilutioi 
we  need  in  this  country 
prices  wi:l  contniue  to  escalate  beyond 


our  aolhty  to  iitstall  the 


equipment.  I 


think  that  Is  the  kind  of  balance  that  is 
necessary  hi  the  fight  upon  inflation.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
will  agree  with  me  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Idaho  under- 
.stands  very  well  the  dimensions  and  the 
lamificatious  of  the  problem.  They  are 
precisely  as  lie  has  stated  them. 

I  wa.<!  talking  last  week  with  Mr. 
Charles  Luce  of  Coiisohdated  Edison  in 
New  York,  and  he  made  an  hnportant 
obsei-vation.  It  v.as  the  enormous  cost 
that  the  utilities  are  ha-.-ing  to  pay  in 
ordor  to  comply  with  the  EPA  regula- 
tions in  this  country. 

Now,  we  all  agree  that  i.c  want  to  clean 
up  oiir  water;  we  want  to  pmify  the  air 
we  breathe.  We  want  to  clean  up  the 
landscape  and  keep  it  berutiful. 

Certainly,  fev  people  are  more  dedi- 
cated in  this  commitment  tiian  is  Mr. 
Lure.  But  he  makes  a  very  telling  point. 
Thid  is  that  the  State  of  New  York  has 
not  permitted  an  Innea-se  hi  electiic 
rates  in  that  State  sufficient  to  bring  in 
revenues  necessa.-y  to  do  all  the  things 
\vlil"!i  now  vie  required  of  that  utility  by 
lav. 

On  th-'  cne  hand,  he  .said,  the  average 
output  of  the  labor  they  have  hired  for 
new  ccii.-,iruction,  in  his  judgment,  is 
Gbout  2.3  percent  of  what  it  sho'old  be.  I 
)iave  lieep.  mipres.sed,  as  I  am  certain 
msuiy  have,  in  going  around  this  city  to 
.«'0  a  ncv  p.:.  ter  that  appears  on  the 
v.aslcijaprr  lK>:;e.s.  It  staits  out  by  say- 
hig,  -Wculd  you  hire  you?"  Then  It  goes 
on  to  btiite  sorae  -.cry  important  facts 
of  life,  ;:a,viiig  tli^t  unless  you  arc  the 
kind  of  pe v'^on  who  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
make  the  best  u.je  of  his  time,  to  be  as 
productive  as  possible,  you  are  not  the 
best  kind  of  person  to  hire. 

The  statement.  I  think,  ought  to  strike 
home  to  niany  Americans,  that  every  one 
of  us  has  a  job  to  do  and  if  we  do  less 
than  our  best — ir  we  do  less  tlian  our 
best,  Mr.  President — then  we  are  not 
doing  enougli  to  help  Li  tliis  fight  agaiiiot 
inflation. 

I  wjs  speaking  about  u\v  distinguished 
friend  from  Maine,  and  I  am  saddened 
by  the  fact  that,  despite  the  enormous 
j-esponsibilities  that  he  has  in  chairing 
the  newly  organized  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  he  hinted  at  an  ultimatum  by 
saying  tliat  it  is  all  right  to  cut  the  budg- 
et, but  do  not  cut  this  particular  pro- 
gram, because  it  is  impoi-tant.  I  can  only 
•say  to  my  good  friend  that  they  are  ail 
imp<irtant.  There  is  not  one  that  is  not 
important.  But  we  will  not  accomplish 
aJiything  more  important  tlian  getting 
a  handle  on  inflation  and  to  begin  slowing 
It  down,  Uiat  must  be  done. 

1  am  proud  of  the  significant  contri- 
bution that  has  been  made  by  tlie  leader- 
ship on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in 
recognizing  that  the  interest  of  America 
must  come  before  any  other  partisan 
political  con.sideration,  and  for  tlie  ef- 
fort that  they  have  successfully  launclied 
to  see  that  these  budgets  are  cut.  I 
salute  theui.  I  shall  support  them.  I  shall 
do  tJie  be.st  I  know  how  to  provide  tlie 
kind  of  support  ne<es,<:uiy  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  wo  can  bring  things  back  into 
Ihw.  in  order  that  this  country  can  meet 
Its  oUiKiiUoiLs,  in  i,rder  that  Y,e  ran  le- 


duce  this  $33  billion  outlay  for  hiterest 
alone  on  the  national  debt  that  Is  tear- 
ing out  the  heart  of  economic  America. 
Mr.  President.  In  closing  let  me  ob- 
serve that  not  onli'  is  our  economy  at 
stake,  our  jobs  In  tH^'United  States  ai-e 
iit  stake,  our  way  of  life  is  at  stake,  our 
Govevn'.nent  is  at  stake,  and  the  leader- 
sliip  that  America  has  been  able  to 
demonstrate  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  be  seriously  eroded  unless  we  meet 
D-d  o-.ercome  this  challenge. 

I  thd'.ik  my  colleague  irrm  North 
Carolina. 

JTr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre-^idcnt,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  collc?.gues  who 
have  entered  this  ccllcquy  and  have 
brought  out  the  dangers  of  inflation 
facing  us.  and  the  problems  that  have 
ii!  cumulated  over  the  years. 

The  Inflation  we  arc  facing  is  In  large 
part  due  to  the  shell  game  that  the  Con- 
gress has  becu  pei-pt:trating  in  regaj-d 
to  the  budget. 

We  have  created  new  mnchineiy  c.«- 
tensibly  to  try  to  bring  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity in  tho  handling  of  the  budget  in 
Conprc-s.  Already  v.e  have  seen  some 
e\idence  that  an  effort  will  be  made  tr» 
use  this  machinery  not  to  control  spend- 
ing and  apply  sound  economic  principlcc, 
but  to  continue  the  same  old  incsponsi- 
ble,  deficit  spending  policies.  We  caiinot 
pUow  this  to  happen. 

I  tliink  the  present  presiding-  oCBco''. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  CnANSTON)  realizes  this,  and 
I  thank  him  for  his  dedication  to  carri'- 
Ing  out  the  interit  of  the  legislation  tliat 
created  the  budget  committee. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  our  first  las': 
has  to  be  close  off  the  back-door  budget- 
ing and  ghe  consideration  to  the  great 
problem  of  off-budget  Items. 

Wc  are  all  prone  to  discomit  that  we 
can  do  anything  about  matters  that  are 
handled  on  this  basis;  we  talk  about  the 
"imtouchables"  although  we  know  that 
anything  that  Is  untouchable  has  been 
created  by  Congress,  and  what  Congress 
lies  done  It  can  imdo. 

When  Chairman  Burn^  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  on  August  21, 
he  testified  that  deficit  financing  by  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  justified  at 
a  time  of  substantial  unemployment,  but 
he  brought  out  that  we  can  get  Into  seri- 
ous trouble  when  we  start  manipulating 
to  try  to  take  care  of  situations  tliat  aie 
not  realistic  in  the  handhng  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Govermnent. 

He  brought  out  tliat  the  cuirent  uifla- 
tlon  began  in  the  middle  19C0's.  when 
om-  Government  embarked  on  a  liighly 
expandva  fiscal  policy.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  President,  that  policy  is  continuing. 
In  the  fiscal  year  just  concluded,  the 
condition  of  the  Federal  budget  failed  to 
improve  sufficiently.  Tlie  reported  budget 
deficit  declined  to  about  $3.5  billion, 
much  smaller  than  m  the  preceding  3 
yeais,  but  in  a  year  of  such  powerful 
inflationary  forces,  the  Federal  budget 
should  have  been  in  surplus,  and  when 
off-budget  outlaj's  and  the  expenditures 
of  governmeutally  spcusored  agencies 
ore  taken  into  account,  as  he  believes 
they  sliould  be,  the  Federal  deficit 
reached  $21  billion  last  year,  which  Is  not 
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much    lower    than    the    extraordinary 
deficits  of  the  3  previous  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  bringing  this  out 
because  I  think  it  is  so  important  to 
bring  out  that  the  policies  were  set  when 
we  were  in  a  better  position,  iierhaps.  to 
forego  the  strict  stipulations  that  face 
u.-:  today. 

We  have  a  crisis.  We  have  problems 
facing  this  Nation  today  that  we  have 
never  faced  before.  We  have  circum- 
stances existing,  such  as  the  oil  situation 
around  the  world,  that  challenge  us  to- 
day more  than  ever  before  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  It  is  a 
crisis;  we  must  recognize  that,  when  w-e 
look  at  what  we  are  up  against  and  have 
the  Indication  that  it  is  not  going  to 
change  rapidly  unless  we  take  hold  of 
the  situation  and  do  what  is  many  times 
very  unpopular. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes,  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  contribution. 

I  cannot  help  but  note  that  tluee  of 
the  Senators  who  have  spoken  today 
have  been  through  the  discipline  of  being 
Governors  of  their  States,  where  they 
had  to  balance  the  budget,  recognizing 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  do. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize.  Mr. 
President,  that  present  in  the  Chamber 
are  three  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  participated  in  many  of  these 
discussions  in  the  past,  and  joined  in 
many  of  the  efforts  in  the  past  to  get 
some  fiscal  responsibility  in  the  Govei-n- 
ment  and  in  this  body.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan,  our  distinguished  minority 
whip  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  and  last  but  certainly 
not  least,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici) ,  who,  though  not  having 
been  the  Govei-nor  of  New  Mexico,  never- 
theless, as  the  mayor  of  his  city,  again 
was  faced  with  the  absolute  necessity 
of  finding  ways  to  balance  the  budget, 
and  recognizes  the  hard  choices  that 
sometimes  have  to  be  made,  but  ttiat 
they  can  be  made,  and  made  here  as 
well. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  his  remarks,  and  I  praise  them 
totally. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  con- 
tinued emphasis  on  balancing  the  budg- 
et, and  for  his  fiscal  responsibility.  He 
not  only  advocates  that  responsibility, 
but  practices  It  as  well. 

I  agree  that  the  distuiguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  since  he  per- 
formed very  capably  as  mayor,  has  a 
recoi-d  of  which  to  be  very  proud. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
uction  of  routine  morning  business  not 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  416— A  RESO- 
LUTION EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE 
OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  THE 
1974  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
BOARDS  OF  GOVERNORS  OP 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
FUND  AND  THE  WORLD  BANK 
GROUP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fmther  morning  business?  If  not,  the 
Chair  lays  befoi^e  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion coming  over  imder  the  loile,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  416)  expressing  the 
sen.se  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  1974  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Governors 
o:  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
World  Bank  Group. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  submitted 
this  resolution  yesterday.  There  was  ob- 
jection to  its  immediate  consideration, 
and  it  has  now  come  over  under  the  rule. 
I  think  the  Senate  can  act  uix>n  it  with 
dispatch. 

As  we  all  know,  the  International 
Monetary  Fimd  and  the  World  Bank 
are  ha\lng  their  meetings  here  and  dis- 
cussing items,  I  think,  of  tremendous 
importance  not  merely  to  the  economy  of 
this  country  and  the  member  comitries, 
but  to  the  entire  world.  I  have  previously 
placed  ill  the  Record  considerable  dis- 
cussion by  myself  as  to  the  points  that 
I  think  should  be  considered  by  these 
annual  meetings,  and  have  a  fmi,her 
statement  today. 

This  resolution  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  expressing  support  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Intei-national  Monetarj- 
Fund,  the  World  Bank  and  others  to  pro- 
mote international  approaches  of  mini- 
mizing world  economic  disruption  caused 
by  the  dramatic  transfer  of  w^ealth  to  oil 
producing  countries.  My  action  coincides 
with  the  extremely  important  1974  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
World  Bank  group,  which  have  been 
dominated  by  concerns  of  tliis  nature. 

More  specifically,  the  resolution  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
present  economic  situation  demands  in- 
creased international  economic  coopera- 
tion that  the  IMF  should  continue  its 
efforts  to  discourage  protectionist  eco- 
nomic actions  detrimental  to  the  world 
economy,  tlirough  such  means  as  its 
guidelines  for  government  management 
of  floating  currencies  and  its  promotion 
of  a  voluntary  agreement  not  to  take  ac- 
tions distorting  trade  imless  IMF  deter- 
mines that  they  have  balance-of-pay- 
ments  justification;  that  IMF  should 
make  an  urgent  review  of  the  adequacy 
of  present  and  proposed  facilities  for  re- 
cycling funds  to  financially  troubled  oil- 
deficit  countries;  that  the  meetings 
should  recognize  the  devastated  economic 
situation  of  some  of  the  less  developed 
countries;  and  that  pursuit  of  otiier 
means  to  alle-.iate  the  present  economic 


upheaval  through  international  coopera- 
tion should  continue  vigorously. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  considered  a  res- 
olution offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  in  support 
of  President  Ford's  efforts  to  negotiate 
lower  oil  prices.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that 
resolution  and  I  beUeve  that  this  goal. 
however  difficult,  should  remain  a  cni- 
cial  objective  of  economic  anci  foreign 
policy.  The  world  simply  cannot  accept 
passively  the  present  crude  oil  price 
levels.  However,  in  view  of  both  the  con- 
siderable disruption  caused  by  the  S€0 
billion  transfer  of  wealth  already  effected 
and  the  certainty  that  the  impact  ot 
high  oil  prices  will  continue  to  be  severe, 
it  is  necessary  to  supplement  this  strategy 
immediately  with  consideration  of  all 
reasonable  steps  to  faciUtate  necessary 
financing  by  oil  deficit  countries  and  thu.s 
minimize  the  oil-deficit-related  threat  to 
international  economic  stability. 

More  generally  speaking,  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  of  the  1930s  was 
the  necessity  for  Internationa,  economic 
cooperation  rather  than  trade  restricti\  e 
or  distortive  protectionist  policies  durinc: 
times  of  economic  stress.  Efforts  by  <. 
coimtrj-  to  shift  unemployment  or  infla- 
tion to  its  trading  partners  through  re- 
strictive or  distortive  actions  otten  have 
resulted  in  detrimental  effects  to  tl-.e 
countries  involved.  Yet,  it  is  precisely  in 
troubled  economic  times  that  coimtnci 
are  most  likely  to  be  tempted  to  invoke 
such  policies.  The  imprecedented  magni- 
tude of  today's  balance-of-payment~ 
problems  unavoidably  creates  suc'i 
temptations. 

The  two  major  steps  I  mentioned  w  hi(  h 
the  IMF  has  taken  to  discourage  such 
actions,  its  guidelines  for  government 
management  of  fioatuig  currencies  and 
its  promotion  of  the  voluntaiy  declara- 
tion on  trade  measures,  deserve  our 
wholehearted  support.  However,  in  addi- 
tion to  discoiu-agement  of  action  likcl- 
to  have  negative  effects  on  the  interna- 
tional economy,  it  is  necessai-y  to  assure 
to  the  extent  we  can  that  the  financinc 
of  oil  deficits  occm-s  with  the  mininiun; 
possible  disruption  and  hardship  This 
policy  objective  will  be  e.s.sential  at  any 
conceivable  oil  price  level  for  the  near 
future. 

The  adequacy  of  the  present  financial 
institutional  framework  for  accomplish- 
ing this  goal  is  certainly  debatable.  Tlit 
first  'Investments*  of  surplus  oil  profits 
in  European  banks  were  of  an  extremel: 
short-term  nature,  while  the  prevailiii" 
financing  needs  require  medium-  and 
long-term  lending.  Obviously,  the  b:^nks 
cannot  maintain  that  lending  pat- 
tern for  long  without  greatly  increased 
risk  or  a  sizable  cm-tailment  of  lending: 
volume  relative  to  asset*.  Furthermore, 
the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  recycling  job 
is  likely  to  create  serious  strains. 

It  is  argued  that  incrtased  lonpcr  term 
investment  of  oil  profits  and  adoption  ol 
more  innovative  financing  techniques 
will  improve  the  situation  and  alleviate 
strain  on  the  banks.  Howe\ er.  it  is  imixis- 
sible  to  state  with  certainty  that  the<e 
developments  w  ill  occxa  promptly  enough 
and  in  great  enough  magnitude  to  avert 
serious  financing  problems  in  the  near 
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future,  or  that  the  locations 
vestments  made  will 
with  countries'  urgent 
Tlie  latter  is  extremely  unl 

The  Treasury  Departmei  i 
that  the  Intematloiial 
related  facilities  for 
with     balance-of-payment  > 
may  be  adequate.  With  $3.4 
rowings  from  the  oil  ex  per 
the  IMP  has  already  created 
facility"  to  provide  7  percei  i 
to  7  years'  diurtion  for 
initial   impact  of  oil  dcfictits 
tended  fund  facility."  in  wi 
would  lend  its  i-eser\es  at 
interest   i-atcs    and   longer 
usual  to  countries  with  '• 
ance-of-payments    problen 
been   approved.   The 
ment  has  also  pointed  out 
amounts  are  available  through 
regular  borrjwing  fsM:ilitie; 
meant  for  more  short-terr  i 
the  present  situation 
arrangements. 

Those  who  are  skepticeJ 
ate  need  for  additional 
ties  point  to  these  resources 
that  not  all  oil  facility  funfls 
conunitted  during  its  shor 
altiiough  indicatioi^  are  th; 
will  be  committed  in  the 
montlis.  Their  case  should, 
given    the    most   serious 
Howev/fer.  in  light  of  the 
sources  so  sta^'gering  that 
nations'  reserves  will  be 
tude  of  approxi.Tiately  $200 
end  of  1976.  we  should  not 
about  the  present  facilities 
the    apparent   magnitude 
available   is  extremely  de(Jepti 
neither  tlie  funds  regular 
cili^ic  J  nor  th*;  swap  an'angi 
utilized  at  nearly  the  maxifiuna 
.sometimes  quoted. 

Rather  than  finding 
recycling    facilities   are 
thorough  examination  of 
uation  prompted  by  this 
lead  some  nations  to  conclude 
impact  of  the  massive  recy<  ling 
is   simply    too   overwhelming 
much  hope  tiiat  any  such 
have  a  definitive  longrun 
pact.  My  resolution  attemiits 
age  nations  to  face  the  haip 
the  recycling  task  and  to 
types  of  facilities,  if  any, 
crucial  assistance.  One  resdlt 
eicise  may  be  that  more  cqunti 
upon   the  necessity  for 
tional  oil  prices. 

The  question  immcdiateJir 
the  Mjurce  of  any  additioi  lal 
de«ned  necessary.  Whether 
poituig  coimtries  would  suffjor 
level  of  oil  facihty  funding 
rowins  at  interest  rates 
7  percent  is  unknown  and 
valid  foreign  poUcy  rea.sons 
ing  financial  reliance  on  tliese 
to  tlie  extent  possible. 
funds  obviously  are 
and  they  obviously  ai-e  u\ 
supply  funds.  The  capability 
Importers  to  improve  the 
funds  among  themselves  tl 
executed  and  hinovative  fii 
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nlqups  niu.st  be  examined  fully,  but  tills 
caijability  may  be  very  Umited. 

My  resolution  draws  special  attention 
to  the  needs  of  some  of  the  world's  poor- 
est countries  because  the  oil  price  explo- 
sion, the  explosion  in  the  price  of  neces- 
sary food  commodities  such  as  rice  and 
wheat,  the  fertilizer  price  explosion  and 
the  fertihaer  sliorta&e  have  combined  to 
have  a  devastating  effect.  The  World 
Bank  now  estimates  that  to  achieve  even 
a  modestly  acceptable  rate  of  economic 
growth,  these  countries  will  need  an  addi- 
tional $2.6  billion  in  Ions-term  external 
capital  in  1974.  $6.8  billion  in  1975,  $10.6 
billion  in  1976.  and  $27.5  billion  In  1980. 
We  miLst  come  to  grips  with  the  extent 
to  whirl!  without  further  a.'^slstance  some 
of  these  countries  will  not  be  able  to  ful- 
i'iii  the  most  basic  needs  of  their  citizens. 
In  view  of  their  huge  surpluses,  the  oil 
producers  naturally  appear  to  be  in  a  po- 
.^^^itlon  to  supply  further  a.'isistance. 

As  I  have  indicated  and  as  the  resolu- 
tion emphasizes,  efforts  to  ease  the  imme- 
diate financial  impact  of  the  oil  deficits 
must  not  detract  from  pursuit  of  other 
forms  of  international  cooperation  which 
would  improve  the  world  economic  situa- 
tion sienificantly. 

T.et  nie  cmphasi.^e  again  that  the  most 
Important  goal  in  this  regard  1.''  a  major 
dccrer'se  in  oil  prices,  although  the  obvi- 
ous difficulty  of  this  goal  Is  a  reminder 
of  the  importance  of  domestic  policies 
which  decrease  our  dependence  on  oil 
imports.  The  recent  agreement  upon  a 
plan  for  sharing  of  oil  re.sources  during 
emei-gency-i^eriods  is  a  more  positive  ex- 
ample thus  far  of  international  economic 
cooperation.  With  passage  of  the  Trade 
Reform  Act,  intense  negotiations  could 
begin  with  the  aim  of  establishing  fur- 
ther safeguards  agaln.st  protectionist  and 
self-sei-ving  governmental  actions  which 
would  result  in  international  economic 
.■shrinkage.  ^ 

In  view  of  this  resolution's  timeliness 
and  the  overwhelming  Importance  of  the 
problems  it  addresses.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  act  upon  it  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  there  i.*;  considerable 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  an  article 
published  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  written  by  Hobart  Rowen,  entitled 
"Allies  Warn  U.S.  To  Drop  Oil  Fight," 
which  I  think  might  be  helpful  to  Sen- 
ators considering  the  problem,  and  I  ask 
I'nanimous  consent  that  tlie  article  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oixlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Allies  Warn  Untted  States  To  Dbop  On, 

FlCHT 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Auiid  widely  voiced  fears  th&t  the  world 
iiiAy  be  facing  au  economic  ctImIs  parallellug 
ilii't  t>f  the  lf30s.  the  finance  ministers  of 
Britain.  Pranfe,  and  West  Gormany  warned 
the  United  States  yesterdnv  to  abandon  Its 
tight  for  lower  oil  prices  as  fruitless  and  Join 
Instead  In  finuing  some  means  of  tinancing 
the  higher  cost.s. 

A*,  the  second  cli-.y  o.<"  U:e  aiinvial  nieetuigs 
of  th»>  Wor'd  Banl:  and  the  International 
Monetary  Tund.  the  mnjor  IncUintrlal  coim- 
trlea  other  than  the  United  States  moved 
toward  agvpenient  that  the  IMP.  which  al- 
ready lir.s  an  oil  "lecUity'  to  re-!i,i'.d  dollars 


earned  by  petroleum  producers  to  poorer 
counti'les.  should  expand  it  to  take  care  of 
the  rich  ones  as  well. 

U.S.  TreasiU7  Secretary  William  E.  Simon 
told  a  press  conference,  meanwhile,  that  al- 
thotigh  there  Is  no  Immediate  need  to  act, 
'"careful  study"  of  so-called  recycling 
Rcheines  would  be  appropriate. 

■Recycling"  means  some  system  of  per- 
suading the  oU-produclng  couii  tries  to  lend 
out  tlielr  siu'plus  funds. 

European  ofiSclals  asserted  privately  Uiut 
Simon's  statement  Is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
American  approach  that  will  "'recognize  the 
facts  of  life" — the  main  one  being  that  the 
oil  cartel  countries  \\.iU  not  lower  oil  prices. 

Simon  conceded  to  reporters  that  the  only 
•ievcrace"  that  the  United  States  has  to 
bring  oil  prices  down  is  to  accelerate  conser- 
vation meaiiures  and  to  Increase  alternate 
:iupplles.  He  said  that  conservation  meas- 
ures could  be  either  mandatory  or  voluntary 
nnd  that  President  Ford  would  make  the  de- 
cision 'as  to  whether  they  should  be  manda- 
tory." 

Simon  said  Mr.  Ford  will  deal  wltli  euetj-y 
(on.'^crvation  in  an  economic  policy  message 
to  Congress  next  week. 

He  s.iid  that  wlille  it  would  t&ke  thiiee  to 
live  years  to  Improve  the  supply  side  of  the 
e"erf?y  equation,  there  are  things  "we  can 
do  inmiediately  In  the  rediictlon  of  demand." 

In  response  to  a  question  later,  Simon  ob- 
.served  that  'all  optlon.s.  Including  such  dras- 
tic measures  as  a  tax  on  auto  horsepower 
and  other  measures  to  cut  gaiOlUie  consump- 
tion, are  being  studied. 

Of  major  figures  at  ycsterday't>  meetings, 
Simon  was  by  far  the  most  opLUnlstlc  on 
world  economic  prospects.  "I  do  not  believe 
the  world  Is  In  Imminent  danger  of  a  drift 
Into  cumulative  recession — although  we 
must  be  alert  and  ready  to  act  qi^lckly 
should  the  situation  chan^'e  unexpectedly," 
he  .said. 

Sijuon'fi  comments  were  softer  than  those 
of  Secretary  oi  £'>.ate  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  who 
told  the  United  Nations  ou  Sept.  2J  that 
"strains  on  the  fabric  and  institutions  of 
the  world  economy  threaten  to  engulf  us  all 
In  a  general  depression." 

The  gloomy  mood  of  the  conference  more 
closely  matched  Kissinger's.  British  Chan- 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer  Denis  Healey,  for 
example,  said  In  his  8pee<'h  that  "the-  re- 
sponsibility for  malcliig  sure  thiat  the  trag- 
edy of  the  19305  Is  not  repeated  in  detaU 
over  the  next  fcv  years  reils  on  lu  col- 
lertlvely." 

The  most  dismal  appraisal  came  from  the 
Italians,  the  Industrial  country  most  heavily 
avrlcken  by  the  four  fold  Increase  in  the 
price  of  oil. 

"Without  collective  action  by  all  the  gov- 
ernments concerned,"  warned  Italian  Minis- 
ter of  the  Treasury  EmUlo  Colombo,  "there 
is  a  danger  of  a  drUt  into  beggar-my-ueigh- 
bcr  policies  of  the  ecrt  that  led  to  tlie  trude 
wars  of  the  1930s." 

Colombo  said  flatly  that  without  an  t-il- 
prlce  reduction,  the  international  financial 
system  would  sufTer  a,  breakdown.  He  noted 
that  for  tlie  first  time  In  a  geccration,  gov- 
ernments may  not  be  able  to  satisfy  people's 
expectations  for  a  continuing  Improvement 
In  llvhig  standaixls,  with  the  risk  of  serious 
effects  ou  the  .social  and  economic  stability 
of  many  countries. 

The  most  specific  recycling  proposal  was 
outlined  by  Healey.  According  to  hts  plan, 
t!ie  oil  countries  would  be  Invited  to  invest 
surplus  moner  in  the  IMF,  and  receive  a  nor- 
mal rate  of  Interest. 

Privately,  Healey  h«.s  suggested  that  the 
IMP  might  attract  as  much  as  930  billion 
from  Arab  nations,  who  would  then  have  an 
"excellent  a<wct  In  the  form  of  a  claim  on 
the  IMP." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resoluticui. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  416)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

■nie  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolutuxi,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  loUows: 

8.  BeB.  416 

Evpies&lng  tlie  sense  of  the  Senate  regurdiag 

ilie  1974  Annual  Meeting  of  Use  Boards  of 

Governors  of  the  International  Monetaiy 

Fiiiid  and  World  Hanlc  Croup 

Wiiei-eas  world  economic  stabUlly  is  pies- 
eiiily  Uneatened  by  the  drastically  Increased 
transfer  of  wealth  to  oil  producing  nations 
and  by  other  International  economic  devel- 
Ojmeiit.':; 

Whereas  these  developments  could  have 
devastating  ellects  on  some  of  the  world's 
less  developed  nattone; 

Whereas  disruptive  flows  of  monetary  re- 
serves tlireaten  to  imperii  world  financial 
Institutions  and  to  overwhelm  international 
capital  markets; 

Whereas  the  present  governmental  and 
private  financial  Institutions  may  not  be  able 
to  recycle  funds  to  oU  Importing  nations  In 
a  manner  wlilcb  minlmlBes  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  Increased  oU  Import  prices: 

Whereas  government  policies  designed  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  international  eco- 
nomic problems  In  a  particular  nation  often 
worsen  the  economic  situation  In  other  na- 
tions, ultimately  to  the  detriment  of  the 
nations  Involved:  and 

Whereas  poesible  methods  of  alleviating 
tlicse  problems  will  be  a  major  topic  of  the 
1974  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Ciov- 
emors  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank  Group:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it  resolved,  Thut  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that: 

(1>  The  preseiit  economic  situation  de- 
mands greatly  Increased  iuternatkMial  eco- 
nomic cooperation  among  nations; 

(2)  The  International  Monetary  Fund  b« 
supported  In  its  efforts  to  discourage  unilat- 
eral economic  actions  which  could  affect 
other  ni.tlous'  econonilc  situations  adversely. 
Including  Its  guidelines  for  government  man- 
agement of  the  Voluntary  Declarations  on 
Trade  Measures: 

(3)  The  Annual  Meetings  should  give  ur- 
gent and  detailed  consideration  to  the  sule- 
quacy  of  present  and  proposed  intniiatlonal 
facilities  for  providing  necessary  financing 
to  oil  Importing  tuitions,  in  view  of  both  the 
short-term  and  long-term  economic  pros- 
pects of  these  nations; 

(4)  The  Annual  Meetings  tOiouId  recognize 
fully  the  emergency  needs  of  the  poorest  oil 
importing  nations; 

(5)  Other  types  of  international  coopera- 
tion to  help  alleviate  the  pi-esent  economic 
situation  should  continue  to  be  pursued 
vigorously. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  sccre- 

tariei?. 

API'HOVAL    or    BILtS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated  that  on  October  1, 
1974,  he  approved  and  sign'^d  the  follow- 
iug  bills: 

S.  210.  An  act  to  authorU'e  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Boston  National  Historical  Park 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massaehu.«ietts;  and 

S.  3301.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Ccto- 
bcr  'j7,  1972  (PubUc  Law  82-578) . 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hatha'wat)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  ot 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropri.-ite  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  ai'c 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeriingR/i 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:33  a.m.,  r  message  from  the 
Kotise  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bins 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  3339.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Delniira 
DcBow; 

H.R.  7767.  An  »<rt  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Cnbfldo  Jose; 

H.R.  9182.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Labrador  del  Roearto; 

H.R.  9273.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Martins  Sanchez; 

H.R.  9«54.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Mr. 
.A!do  Massara; 

H.R.  3538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sf  imer 
.^mundson;  ^ 

H.R.  8824.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
nrce  of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  Mr?.  Harriet  La  Polnte  Vander- 
vcnter: 

H.R.  1'21..'8.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Osc«r 
H.  Harnett;  and 

HJt.  10627.  An  act  for  tiie  relkf  of  Ben- 
jamin Hoxtci'. 

ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNES 

Tlie  mps-sagc  al-io  announced  that  tlie 
Speaker  lias  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  fHR.  16102)  to  amend  the 
Emergency  Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1973  to  exempt  from 
its  provisions  the  period  from  the  l.^st 
Sunday  in  October  1974  through  the  last 
Sunday  in  February  1975. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  ABOTmEZK) . 

At  1:39  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1131)  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  WraTTEH,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
Passman.  Mr.  Evihs  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Slack.  Mi*.  Ckdehbbrc,  Mr.  Michzl.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Shrives 
were  appointed  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 

ENSOLLED  BILLS  AlfO  JODTT  KKSCH-ITnOK  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution:' 

S.  1276.  Ar.  aft  for  the  relief  of  Joe  H. 
Morgan; 

8.  2337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dulce  Pilar 
Cnstln  (Castln-Casas);  and 

HJ.  Res.  192.  A  joint  resolution  to  grant 
the  status  of  permaneut  resldeiice  to  Ivy 


May  Olcckner  formerly  Ivy  May  Richmond 
nee  Pond. 

Tlie  emt>Ued  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  siloed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pi*o  tempore. 


HOUSE     BIliS    REFERRED 

The  followiag  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  Uoeir  titles  and  refeired  a&  in- 

tlicated : 

H  R.  333 1.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Delmiva 
DeBow; 

HP.  7767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sacniel 
CabJdo  Jose; 

H.R.  9182.  An  act  for  the  ivUef  of  Fernando 
Labrador  del  Ro.sarlo; 

H.R.  9273.  An  act  for  t'ae  relief  of  Mai:.i 
Martins  Sanchez  and 

H.R.  9''54.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Aldo 
Massara;  to  the  Oominlttee  <hi  the  Jadiciarv. 

H.R.  3538.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Sclmer 
Aniunijbon:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  8824.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  tJnlted 
States  to  Mrs.  Harriet  La  Polnte  Vander- 
renter;  and 

HJR,  12148.  An  act  for  the  lellcf  of  Osczi 
H.  Bamett;  to  the  Committee  on  luterlor 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  10627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of/^n- 
Jamln  Baxter:  tgxthe  Comniltree  on  A^- 
cultuve  and  Fore 


COMMUNie?^TIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore vMr.  Aboukezk)  laid  before  tlie  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  v.-hich  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Prot>o5td  SrPTLomafTAi.  ArvnoPKt^Tirrfii  ycr. 
TriE  DrPART^trirr  op  Commerce  akd  tfts 
Small  Bt7sr?rr';s  .anMrwiSTR.\Troi»  fS.  Doc. 
No.  93-110) 

A  comuiXuilcatiou  from  tlic  President  of  tJie 
United  States  ti-ansmltting  proposed  supple- 
mental s^pprc^rlatlona  for  the  flacal  year  1975 
in  the  amount  of  $7,005,000  In  budget  au- 
Uiorlty  for  the  Depaitment  of  Commerce  and 
$20,000,000  In  transfer  authority  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  (with  ac- 
conipa'iylng  papers).  Ordered  to  be  printed 
and  referred  to  ihe  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

StJPPLEKKN'lAL    HEQUEST    rO«    APPBOPRIATIOKa 

FOB  THE  Hoc'.E  or  Heptsszktativts  (S.  Doc. 

No.  93-117) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
rmted  states  transmtttlnjr  a  sTrpplement"? 
request  for  approprtatJons  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975  In  the  amoimt  of  ceS.OOO  Increaae  for 
the  V.B.  House  of  RepreaentatlvM  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Cheered  to  be  printed 
and  rcierrcd  to  tiiC  OomnUtiee  ou  Appropria- 
tions. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
vere  submitted: 

By  Mr,  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

HJl.  16736.  An  act  to  authorize,  enlarge, 
and  repair  various  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Bept.  No.  9:^1208) . 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worics: 

S.  4073.  An  o!lelr.al  bill  to  extend  eertata 
Euthorizauoiis  undrir  t±»e  Federal  Watex  Pol- 
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BY  ^D 


f  )r 


tie 


littlon  Control  Act,  as  ami 
purposes  (Kept.  No.  93- 
By   Mr.   FONO.   from 
tl-ys  Judiciary,  wlthoxit 

S.  Res.  364.  A  resolution 
P   H799  entitled  "A  bill 
Agues  J.  Woi!g  and  Doct 
Junior,"  to  the  Chief  C4in 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  fo: 
(Repc.  No.  93-1210). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C 
mlttee    on    the   Judician 
ijieni: 

S.  2106.  A  bill   to  am€  i 
Omnibus    Crime    Control 
Act  of   1968  to  provide 
lor  the  appointment  of 
Federal  Bureau  oi   Inves 
93-1213). 

By   Mr.   AIKEN,   from 
Agriculture   and    Porestr; 
ment: 

S.  Res.  418.  A  resoluttin 
need  for  an  increase  in 
mUk  (Rept.  No.  93-12X4) 
By  Mr   BURDICK,  from 
the  Judiciary,  without 

S.  2904.  A  bill  to  Impro^ 
ery  by  amending  subsect  o 
1407,  chapter  87.  of  title 
States  Code,  to  exempt 
the    Securities    and 
under  the  Federal  securi 
operation  of  that  section, 
poses  (Rept.  No.  93-1212). 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from 
the  Judiciary,  without 

S.  4013.  A  bill  to  amend 
Ing  the  American  Legion 
eligibility  for  membership 
93-1215) 

S.J.  Res.  188.  A  Joint  ret^l 
Ize   the   President   to 
_  tlon  Aleksandr  I 
citizen  of  the  Unlt«d 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  on 
mlttee  on  Commerce,  the 
terior  and  Insular  Aifalrs, 
tee  on   Public  Works 

S.  4076.  A  bin  to  regulJte 
rnote  efficiency  In  transpoi  i 
the  enivronment,  by 
for  the  location,  constru 
of   deepwater   ports   off 
United  States,  and  for  otl 
No.  93-1217). 


ip09). 

be  Committee  on 
amendment: 

to  refer  the  bill 
the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Samuel  J.  Wong, 
missioner  of  the 
a   report  thereon. 


the  Committee  on 
without  amend' 


the  Couimiitee  on 
a)ueudnieiit : 

Judicial  machin- 

n   (g)   of  section 

28,  of  the  United 

tions  brought  by 

Commission 

les  laws  from  the 

jnd  lor  other  pur- 


Excl  ange 


Stat4  B 


FEDERAL    FIRE    PRE^' 
CONTROL  ACT  OF 
ENCE  REPORT  ( 


(REIT 


Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted 
of  the  committee  of 
disagreeing  votes  of  th 
tlie  amendments  of  the 
(S.  1769)  to  reduce  the 
state  commerce  caused  1 
and  fire  losses,  and  foi 
^^  hich  was  ordered  to  be 


EXECUTIVE  REF  ORTS  OF 
COMMITT]  :ES 


As  in  executive  sesslcki 
executive   reports   of 
submitted : 

By    Mr.    HART,    from 
Commerce : 

Lynn  Adams  OreenwfHt 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Fi-shlh 


'The  above  nomiiiat 
with  the  recommendaticti 
farmed,  subject  to  the 
ment  to  respond  to  r 
and  testify  before  any 
committee  of  the  Senate 
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a  ten-year  term 
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lelatlng  to  the 
price  support  for 


:he  Committee  ou 

ai  leudment: 

( he  Act  incorporat- 

so  a.i  to  redefine 

therein  (Rept.  No. 

iition  to  anthor- 

decfere   by  proclama- 

Solzhen|tsyn  an  honorary 

(Rept.  93-1216). 

ehalf  of  tiie  Com- 

:;ommitteA  on  In- 

and  the  Commtt- 

witjiout  amendment: 

commerce,  pro- 

ation,  and  protect 

estadlLshlng  procedures 

c!  Ion,  and  operation 

he   coasts   of   the 

r  purpo:-*s  (Rept. 


'ENTION    AND 
1974— CONFER- 
NO.  93-1211) 


a  report 

ccjnference  on  the 

two  Houses  on 

House  to  the  bill 

urden  on  inter- 

y  avoidable  fires 

other  purpose", 

printed. 


the  following 
c|)mmittees   were 

e    Committee    ou 


)f 


ira 


Maryland,  to  ))e 
Wildlife  Service.' 


ifn  was  reported 

tliat  it  be  con- 

nolninec's  commit- 

ec  aests  to  appear 

luly  constituted 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   RANDOLPH,   from   the   Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works: 
S.  4073.  An  original  bill  to  extend  certain 
nuthorizatlons  under  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Placed  on  the  Calendar. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  4074.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authorization  for  the  striking  of  medals  In 
commemoration  of  Jim  Thorpe.  Referred  to 
the    Committee    ou    Banking,    Housing    and 
Uiban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.   4075.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Leniine 
Elfviiie  Call.   Referred   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  R.^ndolph,  Mr.  Beali., 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Buck- 
Lf.Y,   Mr.   Gravel,   Mr.   Hansen,   Mi'. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Hoi  lings,  Mr.  John- 
ston,  Mr.   Long,   Mr.   Metcalf,   Mr. 
WiLUAM  L.  ScoiT,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  4076.  A  bill  to  regulate  conmierce,  pro- 
mote efficiency  In  transportation,  and  pro- 
tect  the  environment,  by  establishing  pro- 
cedures for  the  location,  construction,  and 
operation  of  deepwater  ports  off  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Commii- 
t.e  on  Public  Works. 

BV  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  4077,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Pue- 
bilto  Vega-Lopez.  Referred  to  the  Commit*^ 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OURNEY: 
S.  4078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shojl  Oue 
Snyder.   Referred  to  the  Committee  on   the 
JvKli'^Jarv. 

By    Mr.    NELSON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
jAvrrs.  Mr.  Chan.ston,  and  Mr.  Mon- 

DALFl : 

S.  4079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  to 
provide  additional  public  service  Jobs  for 
unemployed  persons  during  periods  of  in- 
creased unemployment.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  4O80.  A  bill  to  protect  and  presei-ve 
certain  documents  of  elected  public  officials. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnusok)  ,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  S.  4076,  the 
Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974,  which  was 
introduced  today,  be  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
JAVIT3,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr. 

MONDALE)  : 

S.  4079.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
her^ive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973  to  provide  additional  public  serv- 
l.-je  job.s  for  unemployed  persons  during 
rcriods  of  iifiea.'-od  tinemplovment  Re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

EMERGENCY    PUBLIC   SERVICE   EMPLOVMrNT 
ACT    OF    1974 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mi'.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  Emergency  Public 
Service  Employment  Act  of  1974,  ^  bill 
to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Emrlov- 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1973 — CETA— 
to  liberalize  its  provisions  relating  to 
public  service  .iohs  and  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  flexibility  of  public  service 
employment  as  a  counter-cyclical  eco- 
nomic tool.  Cosponsors  of  this  propo-sal 
include  Senators  Jacob  Javits,  Waltek 
MoNDALE,  and  Alan  Cranston. 

This  bill  establLshes  imder  title  II  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  a  nationwide  program  of 
public  service  employment  that  will  pro- 
vide public  service  jobs  at  the  State  and 
local  level  for  imemployed  persons  in  all 
areas  of  the  counti-y  whenever  the  na- 
tional rate  of  unemployment  exceeds  4.5 
percent.  Because  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion opposed  renewing  the  nationwide 
public  service  employment  program  la.st 
year,  CETA  contains  only  a  limited  :to- 
gram  for  local  areas  having  6. .5  peicent 
or  more  unemployment. 

The  new  nationwide  program  we  pic 
proposing  in  this  bill  will  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  and  loca'iti^s. 
through  prime  sponsors  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  unemployed  pti- 
sons  residing  in  those  States  and  locali- 
ities.  The  magnitude  of  the  progi-ara 
will  be  determined  by  a  sliding  scale 
as  national  unemployment  increases. 
The  level  of  expenditures  would  reach  a 
total  of  $500  million  when  unemploy- 
ment exceeds  4.5  percent,  $1  billion  when 
unemployment  exceeds  5  percent,  ?2 
billion  when  unemployment  exceeds  .5.5 
percent  and  $4  billion  when  unemploy- 
ment exceeds  6  percent. 

Mr.  President,  for  nearly  half  a  year 
now.  public  and  private  economic  experts 
have  warned  that  our  Nation  mast  expect 
to  endure  high  levels  of  unemployme-.t 
in  the  months  ahead  tor  the  sake  of  the 
wpv  against  inflation. 

The  laot  2  weeks  of  economic  summits 
have  not  changed  that  prediction.  At 
minisummit  and  maxisummit  sessions, 
time  alter  time  we  heard  repeated  the 
prediction  made  by  Arthur  Okmi  at  the 
preliminary  session:  "I  would  expect 
unemployment  to  grow  rather  sharply." 
Even  the  most  conservative  forecasters 
now  estimate  that  unemployment  will 
reach  6  percent  by  midwinter,  and  they 
all  agree  that  high  levels  will  be  sus- 
tained for  many  months  to  follow. 

Otto  Eckstein,  for  example,  said  his 
forecasts  showed  tliat  unemployment 
would  go  a  little  bit  be.vond  6.5  percent 
because  the  labor  force  keeps  growing 
and  normally  growing  at  2  million  people 
a  year  and  this  kind  of  economy  is  not 
creating  more  than  1  million  jobs  at 
best. 

Another  forecaster.  Da\id  Oinve  ot 
IBM,  said: 

I  will  conclude  merely  by  saving  that  tlie 
imeinploymsnt  rate  that  X  have  In  my  fore- 
(;.-.t  hovers  close  to  6  percent,  around  6  per- 
•  eut.  iliroughout  1976.  I  feel  this  rate  is  a 
11.  tie  iiii.slendlng.  The  reason  it  will  not  be 
.  f.i.  -irterably  higher  is  that  th'  participalion 
r»i-.   v.ill  doclUie.  With   ti   .■■liiggisii  ecmnHi;' 
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many  people  who  would  look  tor  work  win 
not  look  for  work.  Therefcwe,  they  wUl  not 
.appear  in  the  labor  force  or  appear  unong 
the  unemployed.  We  cbould  not  take  too 
much  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  onem- 
ployment  rat*  will  no*  get  above  6  peroent. 

Economic  Consultant  Robert  Ni.tliaai 
said: 

I  think,  my.<;elf,  that  six  p<»rcent  unMii- 
plo'.-.nent  is  going  to  do  very  little  to  abate 
the  Inflation.  I  think  eight  or  ten  percent 
imemployment  for  a  couple  of  years  would 
),iive  a  real  Impict. 

And  Paul  SamueLsou  sa'd  he  expected 
unemployment  to  be  a  sad  story,  that 
the  most  optimistic  forecast,  from  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  had  unemploy- 
ment at  5.5  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  that  all  the  others  he  sui-veyed 
showed  rates  climbing  to  5.9,  5.7,  and 
5.9  percent  by  that  lime.  And  he  also 
noted  that  these  same  forecasts  sliowed 
rates  of  5.5 — frwn  Chase — 6.7,  6.4,  and 
6.9  percent  by  the  end  of  1975. 

Enduring  high  rmemployroent  and 
effectively  alleviating  Its  consequences 
are  two  entii-ely  different  matters,  how- 
evtr,  and  we  camiot  escape  the  fact  that 
high  levels  of  unemployment  generate 
high  public  sector  costs,  both  economic 
and  social — costs  which,  as  Walter  Heller 
pointed  out.  put  "a  double  whammy  on 
the  lower  income  groups  and  most  work- 
ing men  and  women." 

We  must  recognize  tiiat  there  aie  no 
remarkable  overnight  autiinflationai-y 
palliatives,  that  as  George  Schultz  has 
.«aid.  "we  have  a  dilBcult  problem  that 
r.ill  take  patience."  Nevcrtheles.s,  we 
ir.u«l  realize  that  unemployed  people 
mu"^t  feed,  clothe,  and  house  themselves 
and  their  families.  If  tliey  do  so  witli 
direct  transfer  payments  like  welfare,  the 
etfect  is  to  spend  public  dollars  that 
neither  solve  other  public  problems  nor 
presenc  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of 
the  person  recei\  ing  the  aid. 

Public  senice  employment  is  a  better, 
nore  productive  way  to  combat  a  part 
of  this  Immense  problem.  Recent  exper- 
ience xmder  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  has  shown  that  it  is  an  effective, 
resilient  policy  that  can  be  vigorously 
pui-sued  in  times  of  gi-eat  economic  un- 
certainty. 

Recent  acceptance  of  the  swift  po- 
tency of  this  economic  vreapon  has  been 
widespread  indeed.  Economists  and 
policy maker.s  as  disparate  as  Walter  Hel- 
ler, Arthur  Burns.  Arnold  Weber,  William 
Simon.  Arthur  Brimmer,  Paul  Mc- 
cracken, Gabriel  Hauge,  and  Charies 
Walker  have  given  their  endorsements 
ill  recent  weeks  to  different  proposals  for 
public  sertice  employment. 

One  analyst  of  the  Emeigency  Em- 
ployment Act.  Sar  Levitan,  concluded 
that  public  service  employment  "can  be 
an  effective  coimtercydical  tool  and 
that  such  a  program  deserves  top  con- 
.sideration  in  a  strategy  to  achieve  an 
economy  of  high  employment." 

In  recent  weeks.  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Member  Arthur  Brimmer  echoed  that  as- 
j.essnient  in  almost  the  same  language. 
Also,  recently,  I-'ederal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Arthui*  Burua  has  specifically 
supported  pubUc  employment  expendi- 
tures of  $4  bilUon  when  the  national  rate 
of  unemployment  aoprofches  6  percent. 

Other  .support  foi-  public  servioe  em- 


ployment has  recently  come  from  Paul 
McCrackcn.  who  said: 

We  do  need  to  come  back  again  with  an 
open  mind  cm  public  aervtoe  employment 
programs  or  aomethlng  like  that  at  least  to 
(leai  with  the  long-term  hard-core  unem- 
ployuient  problem.  The  people  whose  prob- 
lems would  be  apt  tn  remain  even  If  we  bad 
rtached  some  sort  of  full  employ r.ient.  Th.-'t 
i.s  close  to  one  mHllon  people. 

Arnold  Weber  also  voiced  hi-s  opiinon. 
f  uring  the  fir?t  .sc-^sion  of  the  economic 
:^iunmit,  that  we  should  have  "a  public 
seivice  employment  program  in  pkuie 
providing  500,000  jobs  or  thereabout . . ." 
and  Congressman  Wright  Patman, 
chaiiman  of  the  House  Committee  ou 
Banking  and  Currency,  called  for  "The 
c.tablishment  of  a  public  advisory  ad- 
ministration designed  to  provide  jobs  In 
a  volume  sufficient  to  keep  the  Nation's 
uiaemployment   rate  below   5   percent." 

And  as  a  final  example,  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  through  its  chief  econ- 
omist Carl  Madden,  has  come  out  in  favor 
of  what  he  called  "a  well  designed  public 
service  employment  program." 

Widespread  as  the  recent  support  lias 
been,  we  should  not  forget  tliat  p)  oviding 
public  service  jobs  in  response  to  high 
pniplojnnent  was  an  idea  who^e  'time 
Lad  come"  way  back  ia  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's adininibtration.  For  despite  criti- 
ci.sia  rrora  some  quaiters  Uiat  WPA  jobs 
'.'.ere  little  more  than  "leaf-raking." 
•makcwork"  type  jobs,  many  valuable 
f^ivirtrA  were  i>erformed  and  many  capi- 
tal ininrovements  built  during  the  de- 
Pie:s?on  by  previously  xmemployed  men 
and  women.  Li  return,  those  workers 
lecejveu  the  twin  benefits  of  money  to 
pay  for  their  food  and  rent,  and  tlie 
dignity  of  havhig  earned  Uiat  money 
tliemselve?. 

A:i  the  AFL-CIO's  economi.^t  Nat 
Goldfineer  has  said: 

A  paycl'.eck  even  ou  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program  is  of  far  greater  lin- 
poi'taace  to  the  family  and  to  the  Individual 
Uiau  a  welfare  check  or  any  other  Und  of 
income  mrlwtenance  program  that  may  he 
riiygesi^d. 

With  the  full  •.inployment  generated  by 
World  Wai"  II.  how^evcr.  public  service 
employment  fell  into  disuse  as  an  eco- 
nomic tool.  It  was  not  seriously  consid- 
ered again  until  I  introduced  the  fiist 
put-li?  employment  bill  of  the  modem 
em  back  in  1964 — a  bill  which  would 
have  provided  $1  billion  to  support  jobs 
in  con.sprvation  tlirough  an  increase  in 
tJie  Federal  tax  on  cigarettes. 

The  next  .serious  legislative  i):opopal 
came  following  the  "long,  hot  simamer' 
of  1967.  w  hen  Senators  Joseph  Clark  and 
Robert  Kennedy,  along  with  Jacob 
J^vrrs,  reported  out  a  modest  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  to  provide  work 
and  income  for  the  poor.  Their  proposal 
was  stiongly  opposed,  however,  by  the 
.Johnson  ttdmiuistration  and  others,  on 
the  basis  that,  with  a  national  unem- 
plo>nnent  rate  of  only  3  6  percent,  there 
we  IT  plenty  of  jobs  for  "those  who  really 
wnnt  to  work,"  and  the  Clark-Kermedy 
piopo.'al  died  even  in  a  watered-down 
vl■l^ion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  recu.s;ion  of  1970-71  put  new  life 
inio  tlie  ide^  of  public  service  employ- 
inf«nt.  The  tmployment  and  Maiipowor 
Art  ol  1970,  which  I  spt'ntored.  author- 


i^ed  a  permanent  public  service  employ- 
ment program.  It  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress  by  overwhelming  votes.  That 
act  was  vetoed  by  Presideit  Nixon  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  create  "make- 
work  WPA-type"  jobs.  But  just  1  month 
later— In  January  of  1971 — the  L&boi 
Dej^artmtnt  announced  that  unemploy- 
ment had  reached  the  psychologically 
de-,  asiating  level  of  6  percent.  When  I  re- 
introduced pu'cUc  employment  legisla- 
tion soon  thereafter — tied  to  an  emei- 
if-T)cv  'trigger"  mcchani^tn  that  would 
allow  the  national  program  to  operate 
only  w  hen  nationwide  unemployment  ex- 
ceeded 4  5  percent — it  passed  the  House 
and  the  Senate  easily  and  was  signed 
into  Isw  in  July  of  1971. 

The  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971 — EEA — authorized  the  distribiitio'i 
nf  $1  billion  a  year  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  create  jobs  for  the  ncem- 
pkved  and  the  imderemployed.  At  its 
peak,  ni  the  siumner  of  1972.  neaiij- 
200.000  persons  were  employed  under  the 
1971  act.  providing  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  many  sorely  needed  public 
services  as  well. 

The  exjaerience  under  the  1971  act  dis- 
pelled once  and  for  all  the  theory  that 
public  .sei-vlce  employment  provides  noth- 
ing but  "make- work  WPA-type"  jobs.  For 
example.  26  percent  of  the  EEA  partici- 
pants were  employed  in  professlonai. 
technical,  and  managerial  positions — in- 
cluding teachers;  22  percent  provided 
protective  or  custodial  "services" — more 
than  10  percent  oi  the  total  were  em- 
ployed by  police  or  fire  department:. ; 
18  percent  performed  clerical  or  accotmt- 
ing  tasks,  while  another  18  percent  were 
employed  in  "structural  work"  occupa- 
tions— including  excavating  and  paving 
of  i-oads. 

Nor  were  these  merely  dead  end  '  jobs 
for  program  participant.^:  Virtually  all 
of  them  paid  well  above  the  minimum 
wage,  with  an  avei-age  of  $2.75  an  houi- 
for  the  program  as  a  whole.  What  is 
more,  many  of  the  participants  effec- 
tively made  the  "transition"  from  a  tem- 
porar>'  public  service  job  to  a  permanci.t 
jXKition  in  eitlier  the  puUic  or  private 
sector.  And  perhaps  the  most  significant 
statistic  of  all:  Less  than  6  pensent  of 
the  money  appropriated  under  tlie 
Emei-gency  Employment  Act  was  re- 
quired for  Federal  and  local  administra- 
tion of  the  progi-am.  meaning  &4  percent 
of  tlie  money  w  as  actually  paid  in  wages 
to  a  pubUc  service  employee — somethint 
of  a  record,  I  would  imagine,  for  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  emergency  spending. 

Another  tignifict'-nt  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered regardmg  any  new  large-scale 
public  employment 'progriun  is  the  low 
actual  net  cost  of  svkh  a  progi-am.  when 
savings  in  transfer  pajTnents  and  new 
governmental  ta.x  receipts  generated  b.v 
public  .ser\-ice  employees  are  taken  tato 
account.  Various  public  and  private  ana- 
lysts have  estimated  that  a  multlbUUon 
dollar  public  service  cmpkjsrment  pro- 
eram  would  actually  cost  j'jst  60  cents  in 
new  expenditures  for  every  d<rilor  s  wo'ih 
of  pubhc  service  jobs  created. 

Economists  from  the  Coi\gies.sional 
Hesearch  Ser\  ice  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
►;ress,  for  example,  have  used  a  general 
econometric  model  ol  tiie  econcmiy — the 
Data  Resources.  Im-     model  with  wiiich 
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economist  Otto  Eckstelti  is  associated — 
and  selected  factors  built  Into  certain 
DRI  projections  to  cakulate  that,  at  an 
unemployment  rate  of  j.bout  6.4  percent, 
a  S4  billion  public  serrfice  employment 
Mogram  could  be  pur(  hased  for  a  net 
Federal  cost  of  just  $2.5  billion.  The  CRS 
.".nalysts  have  calculated  that  a  $4  bil- 
lion public  service  empi  oyment  program 
when  fully  in  place  wculd  result  in  an 
increase  of  $0.8  billior  in  Federal  re- 
ceipts— income  taxes  aid  social  security 
contributions — and  a  de  ;rease  of  $0.5  bil- 
lion in  transfer  payments — unemploy- 
ment compensation,  foe  d  stamps — mak- 
ing the  net  Federal  cos  •  of  the  program 
$2.7  billion.  The  calcula  ions  did  not,  for 
tecluiical  reasons,  incUu  e  savings  in  wel- 
fare expenditures. 

If  welfare  savings  ^»ere  included,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  ( ondude  that  the 
net  Federal  cost  of  suchp  program  would 
approximate  $2.5  billioi 

Congressman  Richari 
Michigan,  who  introduc 
ice  employment  bill  th 
House,  reached  similar 
somewhat  different  tm 
man  Vander  Veen  estimites  his  bill  would 
produce  900,000  public  pei-vice  jobs  at  a 
total  cost  of  approximately  $6.3  billion, 
but  that  the  net  Federil  cost  of  such  a 
program  would  come  tal  just  $2.9  billion, 
a  figure  he  arrives  at  bjj  subtracting  $1.3 
billion  in  increased  tax  levenues  and  $2.1 
billion  in  decreased  unanployment,  wel- 
fare, and  other  paymenjs  from  the  gross 
cost  of  the  bill. 

While  I  do  not  offer 
elusions  regarding  the 
in  Congressman  Vandej 
sheet,  I  believe  that  his 
ysls  of  the  real  costs 
large  public  sei-vice  einployment  pro- 
gram deserves  our  care  ul  consideration. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  un  mimous  con.sent 
that  this  analysis,  alor  g  with  the  Con- 
gressman's estimate  o '.  the  additional 
public  and  private  jot  3  that  would  be 
created  by  his  proposal,  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remar  :s. 

Still  another  type  of  cost-benefit 
analysis  of  the  efficienc  y  of  public  serv- 
ice employment  has  be  m  performed  by 
economist  F.  Gerard  A(  ams  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Adams  used  the 
Wharton  Econometric  ^  [odel  to  test  what 
he  called  "the  implica  ions  of  alterna- 
tive budget  policies."  i  is  conclusion,  in 
testimony  given  reccntl  before  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  was  that  public 
service  employment  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely efficient  counte  cyclical  tool.  He 
estimated  that  a  $10  bil  lion  reduction  in 
Government  purchas*  s — although  it 
would  reduce  the  Inflat  on  rate  by  only 
one-half  of  1  percenta  je  point — would 
produce  an  increase  Ir  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  equal  to  the  1 3ss  of  more  than 
350.000  jobs.  But  he  foi  nd  that  a  public 
employment  program  { f  just  $3  billion 
would  completely  offset  that  increase  in 
u  aemiJlojTiient. 

Tlie  public  service  en  plo>'ment  lesf  on 
is  clear:  Many  public  iobs  desperately 
I'eed  to  be  done — and  public  service  em- 
ijloyment  progi'anis  ha^e  demonstrated 
the  capacity  to  do  tlier  i.  If  unemploy- 
ment gets  worse  in  the  i  nonths  ahead- 
and  there  are  few  analysts  who  believe 
that  it  would  not — we 
spending  large  .r.ms  of 


Itny  specific  con- 
iidividual  entries 
Veen's  balance 
iainstaking  anal- 
(nd  savings  of  a 


ire  Roing  to  be 
ubiic  money  to 


alleviate  its  effects.  We  can  insure  that 
our  economy  realizes  maximum  benefits 
from  that  money,  and  that  it  produces 
results  beyond  the  temporary  solution  of 
the  problem  of  an  individual  unemployed 
person,  by  once  again  renewing  our  major 
commitment  to  public  service  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  anal.vsis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Vander  Veen.  Funding  900.000  at  $7,000 
per  Job  would  cost,  on  an  annual  basis,  a 
total  of  $6.3  billion.  However,  not  all  the 
expenditure  for  a  public  service  Job  Is  a 
cost  of  the  taxpayer.  There  are  significant 
offsetting  savings.  Much  of  the  money  that 
will  be  spent  on  wages  will  not  be  spent  on 
unemployment  insurance  payments,  welfare 
iind  aid  to  dependent  children,  food  stamps, 
medicaid,  manpower  training,  and  other 
a.sslstance  programs.  Also,  a  great  deal  of 
the  expense  will  be  returned  to  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  In  the  form  of  Income, 
snlo';,  and  excise  taxes. 

It  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  specific 
niea.siirement  of  what  these  aggregate  sav- 
ings would  be  in  any  given  year.  That  will 
depend  a  great  deal  on  characteristics  of  tlie 
individuals  and  families  participating  In  the 
program.  However,  some  educated  guesi-es 
can  be  preferred  on  substantia!  savings. 

Unemployment  Insurance:  About  60  per- 
cent of  the  unemployed  are  insui-ed  inider 
unemployment  compensalioa.  We  a.^sume 
the  same  percentage  or  ratio  for  those  who 
receive  Joljs  under  this  leglirlatlon.  Since 
tlies«  participants  are  from  areas  of  severe 
and  prolonged  unemployment  we  can  assume 
a  benefit  duration  of  6  months.  The  national 
average  unemployment  benefit  is  $250  per 
month.  Sixty  percent  of  900.000,  multiplied 
by  $250,  multiplied  by  6  provides  .saiings  of 
u.  little  over  $800  million. 

Welfare:  There  p.re  about  100.000  lamUies 
on  AFDC-tJF,  the  "unemployed  father"  pro- 
gnun.  A.<5sume  that  70  percent  of  them  live 
in  eligible  areas  and  that  they  all  enter  the 
program.  The  average  payment  is  $200  per 
mouth  and  we  can  assume  payments  lasting 
ovtr  3  months.  Also,  there  are  3.1  million 
other  AFDC  families.  About  20  percent  of 
the  mothers  are  able  to  work.  We  assume 
that  half  of  them  live  in  eligible  areas  and 
that  half  of  those  participate  in  the  program. 
The  average  grant  per  lamlly  is  $200  per 
month  over  an  average  12-rnonth  period.  Tlie 
total  savings  In  welfare  can  be  estimated  at 
about  $500  million. 

Food  stamps:  If  we  assume  that  half  the 
participants  are  In  families  eligible  for  food 
stamps  and  the  average  family  grant  iii  about 
%75  o\er  a  6-month  period,  we  arrive  at 
•savings  of  approximately  $300  irUUlon. 

Other  programs:  About  150.000  of  tlie 
participants  are  not  Included  In  any  of  the 
above  categories.  However,  they  do  receive 
some  form  of  publicly  financed  assistance 
from  either  a  manpower  or  training  program. 
If  we  assume  a  monthly  benefit  of  $120  for 
a  period  of  6  months  we  arrive  at  .savings  of 
about  $100  million.  Another  $100  million  In 
savirgs  from  lowered  medicaid  payments 
brings  this  total  to  $200  million. 

Turnover:  While  the  program  will  fund 
!<no,000  Job  slots,  there  will  be  some  turnover 
as  persons  move  into  other  Jobs,  leave  the 
area,  ot  cetera.  Since  saving'^  In  the  programs 
mentioned  abo\e  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
each  new  Job,  an  as,sunied  20-percent  turr- 
ovtr  rate  of  the  above  aggrej^ate  savings  of 
»1.7  billion,  results  in  total  aiinnal  savings 
or  1*2.1  billion. 

Increa.sed  tax  revenue.s:  Wage--  will  be  paid 
and  will  thus  generate  lucome  to  the  Qov- 
eriunent  in  tiie  form  of  taxes.  This  otfsetllng 


Income  should  also  be  calculated  lu  deter- 
mining the  actual  net  cost  of  public  service 
employment. 

Social  security  contributions  at  the  11.7 
percent  averaged  rate  will  bring  lu  about  $700 
million.  WTiUe  this  Is  eventually  disbursed 
In  the  form  of  benefit  payments.  It  is  a  short 
term  gain  for  the  Federal  budget  figured  on 
a  unified  ba.sls. 

Federal  income  taxes:  A  single  per.son  pay.s 
$895  on  a  $7,000  Income.  The  head  of  a  fam- 
ily of  four  pays  $400.  Assuming  an  average 
tax  of  $600  per  person,  receipts  would  total 
about  $540  million. 

State  and  local  taxes:  A  not  unreasonable 
estimate  would  be  approximntely  20  percent 
of  the  Federal  revenue  Increase,  providing 
$100  million.  Total  offsetting  revenue  In- 
creases: $1.3  billion. 

Total  cost  of  legislation:  $6.3  billion  gross 
cost  of  bill,  minus  $1.3  billion  Increases  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  revenues.  Minus 
$2.1  billion  decreased  payments  for  welfare, 
imemployment,  food  stamps,  medicaid,  and 
other  benefit  and  assistance  programs.  Total 
$2.9  billion  net  cost,  900,000  Jobs  at  $3,10(i 
jjer  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  additional  economic  bene- 
fit derived  from  the  creation  of  900,000  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  is  a  Job  spillover  Into  the  pri- 
vate economy.  This  multiplier  effect  comes 
from  the  Increased  economic  activity  gen- 
erated by  the  circulation  of  the  Incomes  paid 
to  public  service  employees.  Economists  have 
calculated  the  generation  of  private  sector 
Jobs  at  .4  the  number  of  public  service  Jobi. 
created.  Tiius,  creation  of  900,000  public  .serv- 
ice Jobs  results  in  over  300,000  private  sector 
Jobs.  It  can  fairly  be  said  that  the  $2.9  bil- 
lion net  hivestment  doe.s  result  in  the  direct 
or  Indirect  generation  of  in  excess  of  1.200.n(;(i 
Job.s  across  the  Nation. 


S.  4079 

Be  it  enacii'd  by  the  Senate  (nut  House  c.j 
Represevtalives  of  the  United  Siales  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Public 
Service  Employment  Act  of  1974'. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  PROCaARJS 

Sec.  2.  Title  II  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  t!.e 
following  new  part : 

"Pap.t  B — Emergency  Employment  Frogr.xms 
'•authopization  ok  appropriation.s 

"Sec.  221.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces.sary 
for  fiscal  year  1975  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams under  this  part  through  allocations 
under  section  223  to  eligible  applicants. 

"(b)  Appropriations  under  this  part  are 
authorized  to  be  included  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  Kr  which  they  are  available  lor 
obligation,  /.ny  svims  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  par*  for  any  fiscal  year  sliall  remain 
avriilable  un'U  obligated. 

'  .OBLIGATION  Of   I'r.NIifj 

"Skc.  222.  (a)  From  simis  appii^pi luted  un- 
der section  221,  the  Secretary  KhaU  make 
available  tor  obligation — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  $.500,000,000  when  the 
average  national  rate  of  unemployment  for 
three  consecutive  months  during  any  twelve- 
month period  exceeds  4' 2  per  centum; 

"(2)  the  additional  amount  of  $500,000,000 
when  the  average  national  rate  of  imem- 
ployment for  three  consecutive  months  dur- 
ing any  twelve-month  period  exceeds  5  pit 
centum; 

"(3)  the  additional  amount  of  $1,000,000,- 
000  when  the  average  national  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  three  con.secutive  months  dur- 
ing any  twelve-monih  period  exceeds  5|i  per 
centum;  and 

"(4)  the  additional  amoimt  of  $2,000,000,- 
090  when  the  averaae  niUlonpl  rate  of  un- 
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employment  for  three  consecutive  months 
during  any  twelve-month  period  exceeds  6 
per  centum,  together  with  such  additional 
■1  mounts  as  may  be  necessary  due  to  fur- 
tlier  Increases  In  such  rate. 

"(b)  For  purpcses  of  this  .section,  the  terra 
'ua'ional  rate  of  vmemployment'  means  the 
.sea.sonnlly  adjasted  national  rate  of  unem- 
plnymeat  announced  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  I  .ibor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Lsbor. 

•*(c)  Fnnd;^  .shall  be  made  available  for 
obllgHiiou  under  clauses  (1)  through  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  on  account  of  only  one 
determination  under  each  such  clause  in 
each  twelve-month  period  that  the  average 
national  rate  of  unemployment  exceeds  the 
specified  rate. 

"(d)  When  the  Secretary  makes  a  deter- 
mination reqvilred  by  subsection  (a) ,  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Congress  and  shall  pub- 
lish sucli  determination  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  Out  of  fund.s  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  section  221  of  this 
Act,  not  le&5  than  80  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  allocated  among  eligible  applicants 
in  proportion  to  the  relative  number  of  lui- 
employed  persons  who  reside  hi  areas  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  applicant  a.s  compared 
to  the  number  oi  luiemployed  persons  who 
reside  hi  all  such  area.s.  The  remainder  ot 
such  funds  shall  be  made  available  in  the 
Secretary's  discretion,  taking  hito  accoimt 
increased  imemployment  hi  parricular  areas. 

"(b)  For  purpo.ses  of  determining  alloca- 
tions under  this  section,  the  term  'Jurisdic- 
tion' Includes  the  Jurisdiction  of  each  unit 
of  general  local  government  as  described  Ui 
.section  102(a)(2)  whether  or  not  such  unit 
has  entered  Into  a  combination  of  luiits  of 
general  local  government  for  purpose.s  of  .sec- 
tion 102(a)(3)   or  section  102(aM4). 

"SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  221.  In  addition  to  the  sum.s  o;her- 
i\Ue  authorl/?ed  to  be  appropriated  for  pro- 
grams under  this  title,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  neces.sary  to  pi-ovide  public 
service  employment  lor  unemployed  pei-sons 
(US  defined  in  section  601(a)  (12)  (B)  of  this 
Act.". 

riNANlIAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  3.  Title  II  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  sec  i  ion  211  there- 
of the  following  new  sections: 

"EXPtNDrrURE  OF  FUNDS 

"Sec.  212.  Finids  obligated  for  the  pxnpose 
of  providing  public  service  employment 
under  this  title  may  be  expended  over  a 
twelve-month  period. 

"REALLOCATION  OF  FUNUS 

"Sec.  213.  "Hie  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  reallocaiions  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate of  any  amount  of  any  allocation  under 
(his  title  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
determines  that  an  eligible  applicant  will 
not  t>e  able  to  use  such  amount  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  Any  such  amount 
may  be  reallocated  only  if  the  Secretiiry  has 
providsd  thirty  days'  advance  notice  to  the 
prime  sponsor  for  such  area  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  the  proposed  realloca- 
tion, dining  which  period  of  time  the  prime 
sponsor  and  the  Governor  may  submit  com- 
ments to  tlie  Secretary.  After  conslderhig 
any  comments  submitted  during  such  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
Governor  and  affected  prime  sponsors  of  any 
decision  to  reallocate  funds,  and  shall  pub- 
lisli  any  such  decision  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. Priority  shall  be  given  in  reallocating 
such  funds  first  to  other  eligible  applicants 
iu  the  Siune  prime  sponsorship  area  and  then 
to  othor  areas  within  the  same  State.". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMFNTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4(d)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive  Employment   and   Training  Act   of 


1973  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"public  service  employment  programs  under 
title  II"  each  place  they  appear  therein  the 
following:  "by  making  allocations  under  sec- 
tion  202  to  eligible  applicants  for  use  In  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment". 

(b)  Section  201  and  section  203(a)  of  such 
Ace  are  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"in  areas  of  substantial  unemployment" 
each  place  they  appear. 

(c)  Section  204(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  which  include 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment''. 

(d)  Section  204(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strikuig  out  "of  substantial  un- 
employment" and  by  striking  out  "on  ac- 
count or  such  area  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment". 

(e)  Section  204(d)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
.iniended  by  striking  out  "of  substantial  un- 
employment". 

(f)  Section  205<a)  of  such  Act  is  fimendcd 
by  striking  out  "residing  in  areas  of  sub- 
si  .lunal  unemployment". 

(g)  Section  205(c)(3)  of  su'h  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "created  under  this 
title"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "lor  which 
financial  assistance  Is  provided  out  of  funds 
appropriated  under  section  4i^d)  of  this 
.\CL". 

(li)  Section  210  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
.-striking  out  "for  residents  of  the  areas  of 
substantial  imemployment  designated  under 
this  title"  and  inserting  lu  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "for  residents  of  the  area  to  which 
stich  funds  were  allocated". 

(1)  Title  II  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  before  section  201  thereof  the 
I'oUowrtig  heading: 

■Paft  a — GcNtaAL  Provisions." 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
•S.  4080.  A  bill  to  protect  and  prcseive 
certain  documents  of  elected  public  offi- 
cials. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

THE    OmCL^L    DOCUMENlS    ACT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am  lo- 
riay  introducing  a  bill  to  protect  and 
preserve  tlie  official  commimications  of 
elected  officials  of  tlie  United  States.  The 
bill  is  prompted  by  the  agreement 
reached  between  Richard  Nixon  and 
Arthur  Sampson  in  his  capacity  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Service  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  purposes  underlying  this  bil!  are 
threefold: 

First,  it  jjrovkles  that  the  papers  and 
other  recorded  communications  of  our 
recent  Presidents  and  other  elected  offi- 
cials, namely  Vice  Piesidents,  Senators 
and  Congressmen  shall  constitute  pub- 
lic property.  A  concern  that  has  troubled 
many  of  my  colleagues  is  tlie  profiting 
that  can  result  when  an  elected  official 
sells  the  papers  that  he  originated  at  a 
time  he  was  serving  tlie  public  and  for 
which  he  was  being  comp>ensated  by  the 
public.  This  is  a  concern  that  has  reached 
new  heights  in  some  quarters  by  the 
resignation  of  Richard  Nixon  and  the 
acreement  lie  executed  with  the  General 
Services  Administrator.  But  it  must  be 
obvious  to  all  that  this  conceni  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  other  elected  officials. 

Another  concern  underlying  the  pres- 
ervation of  Presidential  papers  and  re- 
coi-dings  involves  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
Again  though  il  we  are  to  learn  \lic  actual 
ciicumstancps.  decisions  aiid  thoughts 
underlying  a  matter  impoitaii!  to  tlie 
citizens  tlvi  elected  offi^;ial  serves  then 
the  papers  and  recorded  communications 
of  all  elected  officials  .should  be  preserved. 


In  order  to  satisfy  these  two  concerns, 
the  bill  I  introduce  makes  all  official 
coinmiuiications  of  elected  officials  pub- 
lic property  and  requires  that  they  be 
preserved  and  protected.  This  provision 
prevails  notwithstanding  any  agreement 
executed  by  the  elected  official  to  the 
contrary.  If  it  deprives  any  individual  of 
any  papers  or  recordings  now  considered 
to  be  private  property  without  just  com- 
pensation, the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  provide  such 
compensation. 

In  the  case  of  an  elected  official  other 
than  a  President,  the  bill  giants  an  op- 
tion to  the  official  allowing  him  to  do- 
nate his  papei-s  to  a  univei*sity,  museum, 
or  library  open  to  the  public.  If  he 
chooses  not  to  exercise  tlie  option,  the 
paiDers  remain  public  property  and  wouid 
be  deposited  in  the  National  Archives 
.system. 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  standards 
for  public  access  to  the  public  communi- 
cations. The  standards  established  are 
similar  to  those  prescribed  by  every 
President  from  Herbert  Hoover  on  who 
donated  his  paiiers  to  the  United  States. 
For  example,  official  communications 
that  are  properly  classified;  communica- 
tions that  might  be  used  primarily  to 
embarass,  damage,  injure  or  harass  any 
living  pel  son;  and  communications  the 
disclosme  of  v.hich  is  lilcely  to  impair 
or  prejudice  an  individuars  right  to 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  could  be  v.itli- 
held  from  pubUc  disclosure.  Tliese 
standards  are  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  the  papers  or  record- 
ings being  used  to  invade  the  privacy 
of  individuals  or  to  injure  or  harass  any 
individuals  and  are  necessary  to  safe- 
guard proiierly  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  Administrator  of 
GSA  is  instructed  to  leview  the  recoid;s 
at  reasonable  intervals  and  to  giant  pub- 
lic access  to  any  conmiunications  wliich. 
because  of  the  passage  of  time  or  other 
circumstances,  no  lont;er  requiie  resirio- 
tion. 

Third,  the  bill  pro\ides  for  the  main- 
tenance of  any  records  for  use  in  any 
judicial  proceeding.  Consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution,  the  bill 
preserves  the  right  of  the  elected  official 
to  assert  any  privilege  or  defense  to  a 
subpena  or  motion  to  produce  t!ie 
records. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  a  bill, 
S.  4016,  was  reported  out  of  committee 
several  days  after  being  introduced.  The 
bill's  pmported  purpose  is  to  protect  and 
preserve  tape  recordings  of  convei-sa- 
tions  involving  former  President  Ricliard 
M.  Nixon.  No  hearings  were  held.  Yet, 
the  bill  was  not  refined  in  committee; 
it  was  completely  rewritten.  The  bill  v.as 
quickly,  and  in  my  view,  precipitously 
reported  out  of  committee. 

It  is  tlierefore  not  surprising  that 
S.  4016  is  fraught  with  many  deficiencies, 
chief  of  which  are  fundamental  consti- 
tutional ditSculties.  Some  of  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  that  could  be 
violated  by  S.  4016  include:  First,  tlie 
doctiine  of  !>oparation  of  powei's;  second, 
the  right  of  privacy:  third,  the  fir.st 
Emendment  right  to  free  speech;  fourth, 
the  fifth  o'uendment;  fifth,  the  bill  of 
attainder  clau.sc.  and  sixth,  the  ex  post 
facto  clause.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
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history.  I  am, 
)f  the  blatant 
)f  privacy  con- 


that  a  staff  memoranliun  discussing 
some  of  these  constitutic  nal  deficiencies 
be  placed  in  the  Recor  >  following  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Two  (f  these  issues 
merit  discussion  at  this  )oint.  The  first 
invoh'es  the  right  of  privacy.  This  Con- 
gre.ss  just  a  couple  of  yt  ars  ago  passed 
eavesdropping  laws  In  ore  er  to  secure  an 
individual's  privacy.  Yet 
to  the  public  conversatic  lis  which  indi- 
viduals did  not  know  \  'ere  being  re- 
corded. While  the  record!  ig  did  not  con- 
.stitute  eavesdropping,  as 
defined  in  title  18  because  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  con'  ersation  knew 
the  recording,  the  privac  y  of  numerous 
individuals  will  be  infrinf  ed  by  granting 
public  access  to  these  c(  nversations.  It 
is  clear  that  most  of  th ;  persons  who 
.spoke  to  the  President  wef  e  never  aware 
that  their  conversations 
Yet  the  innermost  thouglits  of  these  in- 
dividuals would  be  exposed  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  public, 
release  of  every  recording  and  scrap  of 
paper  produced  for  the  President  con- 
templates an  invasion  ( f  privacy  un- 
paralleled in  congiession^ 
quite  frankly,  surprised 
Itifrlngement  of  the  right 
templated  by  this  bill. 

The  second  issue  is  alio  of  constitu- 
tional dimension.  It  involv  fs  the  privilege 
of  the  excutive  branch  to  tvithhold  those 
documents  the  confident:  ality  of  which 
Is  necessary  for  the  effect  ve  functioning 
of  the  executive.  This  pri  ilege  is  not  to 
protect  Mr.  Nixon.  It  cam  lot  be  used  for 
r.ny  individual.  Instead,  b  :cause  it  arises 
out  of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers,  it  is  a  privilege  that  can  only 
be  asserted  to  protect  t\e  interests  of 
the  executive  branch. 

S.  4016  puiports  to  defeak  this  privilege. 
While  it  recognizes  the  ne  ?d  to  maintain 
national  security  inform  ition  in  con- 
fidence it  ignores  the  neec  for  conflden 
tiallty  of  frank  and  free 
discussions.  As  the  Supren 
in  United  States  against 
Human  experience  teaches 
expect  public  dissemination 
nuiy  well  temper  candor  with  a  concern  for 
appearances  and  for  their  o .'.  n  interests  to 
the  detriment  of  the  decl.sio 
ess.  Whatever  the  nature  of 
confidentiality  of  president 
tlonj  in  the  exercise  of  Arl 
privilege  can  be  said  to  derlce  from  the  su 
premacy  of  each  branch  wll  hln  Us  own  as 
signed  area  of  constltutlona 
powers  and  privileges  flow  1  rom  the  nature 
of  enumerated  powers;  the  {  rote.tion  of  the 
confidetitlality  of  president  al  coniniunlca- 
tions  has  similar  con.stitJ.it:onal 
pinnings. 
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Tlie  Supreme  Court  uns 
th.at  Presidential  conimi 
■  presumptively  privileged' 

The  expectation  of  a  Presii 
fidentlallty  of  his  conversal 
spondence.  like  the  claim  o 
of   judicial   deliberations 
pV.  the  values  to  which  we 
for  the  privacy  of  all  cltlzei 
those  values  the  necessity 
the  public  Interest  in  candi< 
even  blunt  or  harsh  opinion 
decl3lou-mal(ing.  A  Presiden 
assist  him  must  be  Tree  to 
tives  in  the  process  of  shap  i 
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making  decisions  and  to  do  so  In  a  way  many 
would  be  unwlUUig  to  express  except  private- 
ly. These  are  the  considerations  Justifying  a 
presumptive  privilege  for  presidential  com- 
munications. The  privilege  Is  fundamental 
to  the  operation  of  government  and  inex- 
tricably rooted  In  the  separation  of  powers 
imder  the  Constitution. 

Because  the  purpose  of  tlie  privilege 
Is  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
executive  branch  and  because  the  rea- 
sons for  Its  existence  do  not  cease  upon 
the  termination  of  the  President's  term 
of  office.  It  is,  and  must  be,  applicable 
to  a  former  President.  In  fact,  during 
our  hlstorj-.  the  privilege  was  asserted 
by  a  former  President.  After  his  tei-m  of 
office  expired.  President  Tiniman  was 
.«;ubpsnaed  by  the  Hoase  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  President  Tru- 
man declined  to  comply  with  the  sub- 
pcna.  As  he  wrote  the  committee: 

It  must  be  obvious  to  you  that  If  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  and  the 
Independence  of  the  Presidency  is  to  have 
any  validity  at  all.  It  must  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  a  President  after  his  term  of 
ofRce  has  expired  when  he  Is  sought  to  be 
examined  with  respect  to  any  acts  occurring 
while  he  Is  President. 

The  doctrine  would  be  shattered,  and  the 
President,  contrary  to  our  fundamental 
theory  of  constitutional  government,  would 
become  a  mere  arm  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
of  the  Oovernmeut  If  he  would  feel  during 
his  term  of  office  that  his  every  act  might 
be  su'oject  to  official  Inquiry  and  possible 
di.stortion  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  letter  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  S.  4016,  purports  to 
thwart  this  presumptive  privilege.  It 
seeks  to  reverse  the  constitutional  hold- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  against  Nixon.  That  case  held  that 
a  generalized  claim  of  privilege  was  out- 
weighed by  the  need  of  the  information 
In  a  criminal  trial.  The  Court  balanced 
two  constitutional  interests:  Executive 
privilege  and  the  sixth  and  fifth  amend- 
ment rights  to  the  production  of  all  evi- 
dence at  a  criminal  trial.  S.  4016  does  not 
provide  for  any  careful  balancing  of 
these  constitutional  concerns.  Instead,  it 
makes  the  Nixon  recordings  available  to 
the  coiu-t5  in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal. 

S.  4016  also  appears  to  repudiate  the 
decision  in  Committee  for  Nuclear  Re- 
soonsibilitv.  I  tic.  v.  Seaborg.  463  F.  2d 
7»6.  799  <D.C.  Cir..  1971).  In  that  case— 
a  civil  case — the  court  acknowledged  the 
importance  of  confidentiality  in  contrib- 
uting substantially  to  the  effectiveness  of 
government  decisionmaking  and  held 
that  if  the  privilege  was  rightfully  in- 
voked, that  is,  if  it  related  to  the  infor- 
mation withheld,  the  privilese  would  be 
upheld.  S.  4016  does  not  acknowledge  the 
right  to  assert  a  privilege  in  a  civil  pro- 
ceeding. It  therefore  appears  to  overrule 
by  statute  a  judicial  deci.^ion  grounded 
on  the  Constitution. 

But  that  Is  not  the  full  extent  of  the 
oven-caching  of  S.  4016.  It  would  grant 
public  access  to  the  Presidential  papers 
and  communications,  without  regard  to 
the  conlidcnces  upon  which  the  papers 
were  produced.  This  feature  of  the  bUl 
also  appears  to  be  unconstitutional.  As 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 


the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  recog- 
nized In  Nixon  v.  Sirica.  487  P.  2d  at  715: 
We  acknowledge  that  wholesale  public  ac- 
cess to  Executive  deliberations  and  docu- 
ments would  cripple  the  Executive  as  a  co- 
equal branch. 

In  addition  to  these  two  fmidamental 
constitutional  questions,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  constitutional  issues  including 
the  fifth  amendment  and  bill  of  at- 
tainder. None  of  these  issues  were  ad- 
dressed or  apparently  even  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions in  considering  S.  4016.  The  report 
accompanying  the  bill  does  not  mention 
any  of  the  issues  save  the  issue  centering 
on  the  taking  of  private  property. 

I  therefore  intend  to  join  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  to  ask  that  this 
bill,  S.  4016,  along  with  my  own,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj* 
for  hearings  and  careful  consideration 
from  the  constitutional  standpoint.  I  im- 
derstand  the  exigency  of  this  matter  but 
exigency  cannot  be  an  excuse  for  precip- 
itous and  possibly  unconstitutional  ac- 
tion. 

If  the  bill  is  not  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  consideration,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  my  bill  as  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  further  consideration.  I  am  not 
w  edded  to  every  provision  of  this  bill.  I 
believe  that  my  bill  does  not  raise  some 
of  the  constitutional  deficiencies  raised 
by  S.  4016.  For  example,  I  believe  my 
bill  recognizes  the  right  of  privacy,  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  and 
avoids  violating  the  bill  of  attainder 
clause.  However,  I  am  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  all  of  the  constitutional 
problems  are  obviated.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  the  taking  of  certain 
papers  by  eminent  domain  even  if  just 
compensation  is  paid. 

I  would  hope  that  all  of  these  constitu- 
tional issues  will  be  thoroughly  aired  in 
hearings.  I  would  prefer  that  our  legisla- 
tive business  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
regular  and  deliberate  procedures.  But  if 
we  are  to  consider  S.  4016  without  the 
advantages  of  hearings  then  I  will  ask 
that  the  provisions  of  my  bill  also  be 
considered. 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  concern.^  about 
profiting  from  official  docimients  and  the 
search  for  tmth,  then  I  would  hope  that 
we  extend  the  provisions  requiring  pres- 
ervation of  the  documents  and  public 
access  to  the  official  records  to  all  elected 
officials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaniniou.s  cori- 
sent  that  the  bill  I  introduce  be  inserted 
in  full  in  the  Record  along  v.ith  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Recoho, 
as  follows: 

S.  4080 

Be  iC  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jiepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Amviica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Official  Documents  Act", 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  44,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
lollowiiig  new  chapter: 

•'Ch.ipter  22— PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  OF 
ELECTED   OFFICIALS 


"Sec. 

•ii^oi 

220L' 


Definitions 

Ownership  of  Oiflcial  Communications 
103.  OfRclal      Conununicatlons      of      the 
President 
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•  2204.  Official  Communications  of  Elected 
Officials  Other  than  the  President 

■  220.5.  Preservation  of  Public  Communica- 
tions 

■2iO(J.  Pvibllc  Communications  Subject  to 
Legal  Process 

;;i07.  Access  to  Public  Communications 

jjyi.  Compensation  for  United  States  Cus- 
tody of  Official  Communications 

•.•2<>!).  Judicial  Review 

2-'lO.  .\uthorizjition  of  Approprirvtior.s 

;  2201.  Definitions 

■  for  purposes  of  this  cliaptrr — 

••(«)  'elected  official  of  the  United  Sli.lca" 
uirans  ilie  President,  Vice  Pre.sident,  Senator, 
mid  Member  of  (or  Resident  Commissioner 
or  Delegate  to)  the  House  of  Representative?, 
including  any  Individual  holding  such  office 
for  any  period  by  reason  of  appointment  to 
.•uch  ofTi<^e  or  succession  to  such  office; 

••(b)  'tenure'  means  the  number  of  terms 
.served  by  an  elected  official  of  the  United 
States: 

"(c)  'official  communications'  means,  with 
respect  to  an  elected  official  of  the  United 
States,  the  books,  correspondence,  documents, 
papers,  pamphlets,  models,  pictures,  photo- 
graphs, plats,  maps.  Alms,  motion  plcttires, 
sound  recordings,  and  other  objects  or  mate- 
rials (1)  which  shall  have  been  retained  by 
an  Individual  holding  elective  office  under 
the  United  States;  (2)  which  were  prepared 
by  or  imder  the  supervision  of  such  individ- 
ual in  connection  with  the  transaction  of 
public  business  during  the  period  when  such 
individual  held  elective  office;  and  (3)  which 
would  not  have  been  prepared  if  that  individ- 
ual bad  not  held  such  office;  except  that 
copies  of  such  communications  preserved  only 
for  convenience  of  reference,  and  such  com- 
munications previously  processed  under  this 
title  are  not  included;  and 

"(d)  'public  communications'  means  those 
'official  communications'  that  are  taken  into 
the  custody  and  possession  of  the  Adminis- 
rator  of  General  Services  under  sections 
2202-2203  of  this  title. 

'■S2202.  Ownership   of  Official   Communica- 
tions 

"The  official  commtmication-s  of  an  elected 
official  of  the  United  States  compiled  during 
the  tenure  of  an  elected  official  ending  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bUl  or  de- 
posited with  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  under  section  2203  of  this  title  shall 
constitute  public  property.  If  the  elected 
official  chooses  to  donate  the  official  com- 
munications under  section  2204  of  this  title, 
the  title  of  ownership  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  United  States  to  the  donee  named 
la  the  deed  of  gift  of  the  official  communica- 
tions executed  by  the  elected  official. 

"§  2203.  Official  Comniimications  of  the  Pies- 
ident 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  agree- 
ment or  understanding  made  pursuant  to 
section  2107  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
or  any  other  law,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  obtain,  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  retain  complete  possession  and  control  of 
all  the  official  communications  of  a  President 
or  former  President  of  the  United  States  for 
«11  terms  served  since  March  20,  1929. 

"(b)  When  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  considers  it  to  be  In  the  public  in- 
terest, he  may  deposit  hi  a  Presidential 
srchival  depositary  established  under  sec- 
tion 2108  of  this  title  official  communica- 
tions of  a  President  or  former  President. 
■■^2204.  Official  Communications  of  Elected 
Officials  Other  Than  a  Piesldent 

"(a)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
fftcr  an  elected  official  of  the  United  States, 
"Uier  than  a  President,  ceases  to  hold  his 
office,  the  AdminUtrator  of  General  Services 
"•lall  obtain  any  objects  or  materials  of  that 
ejected  official  which  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  be  official  communications  wlih- 
in  the  meaning  of  section  2201(c)  of  this 
tiUe,  and  such  elect«d  official  shall  trans- 


ihit  such  documents  to  the  Administrator; 
unless  the  elected  official  donates  his  offi- 
cial communications  to  a  non-profit  histor- 
ical society  or  association,  a  library  or 
museum  open  to  the  public,  a  university, 
institution  of  higher  learning,  or  an  in- 
stitute, foundation  or  organization  found  by 
the  AdmiiUstrator  of  General  Services  to  be 
({UiUitied  to  conduct  study  or  research  in  the 
orticinl  communications  deposited  in  such  in- 
-ti>ut<^,  foundation  or  organization. 

'•(b)  Official  communications  donated  to 
n  non-profit  liistorical  society  or  as.socia- 
lion,  a  library  or  museum  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, a  university,  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing, or  an  institute,  foundation  or  organi2:a- 
ilon,  with  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Genernl  Services,  shall  be  subject  to 
rf  asouable  restrictions  as  to  their  availability 
;ind  use  as  stated  in  writing  by  the  donor 
<->r  depositor  except  that  the  donor  or  deposi- 
tor, in  transferring  this  public  property  may 
not  provide  for  the  destruction  of  the  of- 
ficial communications. 

"(c)  The  exercise  of  the  option  created 
by  this  section  and  the  transfer  of  the  of- 
ficial communications  by  the  elected  official 
shall  not  result  in  any  direct  monetary 
benefit  to  either  the  donor  or  donee. 
"S  2205.  Preservation  of  Public  Commu- 
nications 

"The  Administrator  of  Gener.')!  Services 
shall  deposit  in  the  National  Archives  of  the 
United  States  the  public  communlcatlona  of 
each  elected  official  of  the  United  States  ob- 
tained under  sections  2202  and  2203  of  this 
title.  None  of  the  public  communications 
sliall  be  destroyed  unless  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  finds  the  communications  to 
be  without  historical  or  commemorative 
value. 

"f  2200.  Public  Communications  Siibject  to 
Legal  Process 
"Notwithstanding  any  agreement  made 
pursuant  to  section  2107  or  2204  of  this 
title,  official  communications  shall,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  be  made  available  in  response  to  any 
subpena  or  other  legal  process  unless  tlie 
United  States  or  the  elected  official  who 
originated  or  for  whom  the  public  commu- 
nications were  prepared  asserts  any  privi- 
lege or  defense  to  the  production  of  the  of- 
ficial communications.  If  a  privilege  or  de- 
fense Is  asserted,  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  shall  maintain  possession  of 
the  official  communications  untu  the  Issue 
of  production  is  decided  and  shall  discharge 
his  responsibility  over  the  official  commu- 
nications consistent  with  the  decision  ren- 
dered. The  Administrator  shall  promptly 
notify  the  United  States  and  the  elected 
official  of  any  such  subpena  or  legal  process. 
"5  2207.  Access  to  Public  Communications 
"(a)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 


"(5)  communications  relating  to  the  per- 
sonal, family,  and  confidential  business  af- 
fairs of  the  elected  official  or  of  persons  who 
have  had  correspondence  with  him,  unless 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  or  his  designees  the  reason 
lor  the  confidentiality  no  longer  exists; 

"(6)  personnel  and  medical  files  and  sim- 
ilar files  the  disclosure  of  which  would  con- 
.stitute  an  unw.-irranted  invasion  of  per.soupl 
privacy;  and 

"(7)  communications  the  disclosure  of 
which  is  likely  to  impair  or  prejudice  an 
individuals  right  to  a  fail-  and  impartial 
trial. 

•■(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  issue  regulations  under  which  the 
public  communications  shall  be  reviewed  at 
reasonable  intervals  and  public  access  shall 
be  granted  to  any  communications  which, 
because  of  tlie  passage  of  time  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, no  longer  require  restriction. 

"(c)  Tlie  elected  official,  or  any  person 
whom  he  may  designate  in  writing,  shall  at 
all  times  have  access  to  the  public  com- 
munications for  copying  or  any  other  pur- 
pose: Provided,  That  such  access  shall  be 
consistent  with  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  may  issue 
pursuant  to  sections  2101-2113  of  this  title. 
■•.S  2208.  Compensation  for  United  States 
Custody  of  Official  Communica- 
tions 

*  If  a  Federal  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction should  decide  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  have  deprived  any  individual  of 
private  property  without  just  compensation, 
then  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  compensation,  from  funds  in  the 
Federal  Treasury,  as  may  be  adjudged  just 
by  a  Federal  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
•S2209.  Judicial  Review 

"A  decision  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Sen'lces  that  any  object  or  material  con- 
s^iitutes  public  communications  of  an  elected 
official  of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  2901(2)  of  this  title  shall  be  a 
final  agency  decision  within  the  meaning  of 
section  702  of  title  5. 
"^2210.  Authorization  of  Appropriations 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
tiie  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  table  of  chapters,  preceding  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  title  44,  is  amended  by  adding 
nt  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•■22  Public  Documents  of  Elected  Offi- 
cials   2201"." 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  S.  4080 — 

A  BiLi,  To  Pkotect  and  Pxesebve  Cebtain 

OocxTMENTS  OP  Elected  Public  Officials 

Section  2201. — ^TblB  section  defines  four 

terms  used  throughout  the  bill.  The  term 

"elected  official  of  the  United  States"  is  de- 


«cciL  f««,f^?^^  ^'*^t?'*"^r?™^^  -*»ed  to  include  the  President,  Vice  Presl- 
th^tf  ^.^^at  1»  ^<.    i^^   °f ;  ^^  *^"^s/dent.  senators  and  Congressmen.  "Tenure' 
ev^mnt  S  HT,n«!^!   Administrator    may  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^„  ^^^i,^  ^^^  ^  ^^„,^ 
exempt  from  disclosure  the  following  classes 
of  communications : 

"(1)  communications  w^hlch  are  specifically 
required  by  Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy  or  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  adversely  affect  the  seciwlty  of  the 
United  States  or  prejudice  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations; 

"(2)  communications  relating  to  investi- 
gations for  law  enforcement  piuposes  except 
to  the  extent  available  by  law  to  a  party  other 
tlian  an  agency; 

"(3)  coimnunications  which  contain  in- 
Xorniation  or  st.atenicnts  that  might  be  used 
primarily  to  embarrass,  daniitge,  injure,  or 
harass  any  living  person; 

"(4i  communications  made  by  or  to  the 
elected  oQicial  In  confidence,  unless  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  or  his  designees  the  reason  for  the 
coufideutlality  no  longer  eslsts; 


the  official  was  elected.  "Official  communi- 
cations", the  operative  definition  in  the  bUl, 
is  intended  to  encompass  all  records  of  com- 
munication including  all  books,  documents, 
sound  recordings  and  other  forms  of  com- 
mtmicatiou.  The  term  "public  communica- 
tions" includes  those  official  commimications 
deposited  In  the  General  Services  Admhi- 
istratlon. 

Section  2202. — TTilB  section  makes  all  of- 
ficial communications  public  property.  All 
official  communications  of  an  elected  official 
originated  from  the  date  of  ser\'lce  are  pub- 
lic property  if  the  elected  official's  term 
ends  after  the  date  of  enactment.  If  the 
elected  official  chooses  to  exercise  the  option 
created  under  section  S  of  this  bill  to  donate 
The  papers  he  originated,  the  title  of  own- 
er^ihlp  is  transferred  from  the  United  Stat«s 
to  the  donee  named  in  the  deed  of  gift. 

Section  2203. — This  section  provides  that 
the  Admini&trator  of  OSA  shall  obtain  or 
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retp.ln  complete  possesstoil  and  control  of 
nil  official  communication  i  of  a  President 
or  former  President.  The  I  ectlon  applies  to 
all  former  Presidents  who  s  srved  after  March 
20.  1929.  that  Is.  from  President  Hoover  to 
President  Nixon.  All  Presidents  since  Her- 
bert Hoover  have  donated 
the  United  States  for  depot  it  In  a  Preslden- 
tinl  library. 

Sei-tion  2204. — This  Rectiin  rrenle.'?  an  op- 
tion for  electv'd  officials  otlipr  tlian  the  Pres- 
ident. The  elected  official 
offlc.nl  communications  to 
torical  society  or  association,  a  library  or 
museum  open  to  the  public,  a  university  or 
other  such  Institutions  or 
he  chooses  not  to  exerclsi 
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may   donate   his 
a  non-profit  hla- 


organlzatlons.  If 
this  option,  his 
official  communications  reihaln  public  prop- 


erty under  the  custody  of 


he  General  Serv- 


ices Administration.  Tlie  e  :erclse  of  the  op- 


tion to  transfer  the  officla 


from  United  States  owners  hip  to  ownerslilp 

no  cost  to  either 


205   requires   the 
and  other  records 


unless    the 
;ed  or  supervised 


by  the  donee  shall  be  at 
the  donor  or  donee. 

Section    2205. — Section   f' 
preservation  of  documents 
of  communications  of  an  elected  official.  In- 
cluding the  President. 

Section  2206. — The  Administrator  of  GSA 
shall  make  all  public  comn  unlcatlons  avail- 
able In  judicial  proceed  ngs 
elected  official  who  orlglna 
the  origination  of  the  co  nmunlcatloi\s  or 
the  United  States  asserts  (  privilege  or  de- 
fence to  the  production  qf  the  communi- 
cations. 

Section  2207. — This  section  establishes 
sloven  standards  to  govern  the  disclosure  of 
communications  to  the  pi  iblic.  It  requires 
the  Administrator  of  GSA  or  hU  designees 
to  review  the  commuulca  Ions  periodically 
with  tl\e  view  toward  grani  Ing  access  to  any 
communications  which,  be(  ause  of  the  pas 
sage  of  tune  or  other  clrcuni  stances  no  longer 
require  restriction 

Section  2208. — This  section  authorises  the 
payment  of  Just  compensa  tlon  If  a  Federal 
court  Rho>ild  decide  that 
visions  of  the  Act  deprive 
private  property.  It  Is  uncl^r  whether  d(v;u 
monts  originated  by  an  el  ected  official  are 
owned  by  the  ofticlal  or  tlje  United  States. 
Section  2204  would  make 
clocumenf?  are  public  prcfcerty.  Therefore, 
there  would  be  no  need  fo  -  a  just  conipen 
sation  provision  as  to  doci  ments  originated 
after  the  dat«  of  euactinen 


any  of   the   pro- 
iny  Individual  of 


of  this  bill.  The 
provision   would  only  appl^  to   those  docu 


enactment  date 
that  such  docu- 


of  GSA  that  any 
couimu  nlcatlons 


ments  originated  before  th 
of  this  bin  If  a  court  foiinc 
ments  were   the  uroperty  cT  the  elected  of- 
ficial 

Section   2209. — Under   this  sectlorv.  a  de 
clslon  by  the  Administrator 
material  constitutes  public 
shall  be  a  final  aj-'cncy  decision 

Section  2210. — This  sectic  n  authorizes  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  1  he  provl"-ioi!S  of 
the  Act. 

Some    Rj^asoks    Wny    8.    4(llC    Shoi'I.d    Not 
Be  Enactei 

I.-JTKODUCTIO  'f 

S.  4016  declares  that  the  \dminisirator  of 
the  General  Services  shall  <  btain  "complete 
possession  and  control  of  ill  tape  record- 
ings involving  former  Presl  lent  Nixon  and 
other  Individuals  recorded  I  etween  January 
20,  1969  and  August  9,  197-  .  Inclusive.  The 
Administrator  shall  also  i  btaln  complete 
possession  and  control  of  1 11  papers,  docu- 
ments, memoranda  and  tr  inscripts  which 
constitute  presidential,  his  orical  materials 
n*  defined  In  Section  2101  ol 
States  Code,  covering  the 
20,  1969  and  August  9,  1974, 
the  above  materials  shall  b 
for  u.se  In  any  Judicial  proc  ceding  or  other 
wise  subject  to  court  subf  aenu  and  other 
legal  process,  except  that  t  le  Office  cf  the 
Special  Prosecutor  shall  ha  it  priority  over 


communications 


Title  44,  United 

period    January 

Ipcln  ilve.  All  of 

made  available 


any  other  request  for  access.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  required  to  issue  regulations  govern- 
ing access  to  the  tape  recordings  so  that 
they  will  be  made  available  for  use  in  a  judi- 
cial proceeding  or  otherwise  subject  to  court 
subpoena  or  other  legal  process,  except  for 
national  security  information,  by  thus  mak- 
ing the  materials  "available  for  use  in  any 
judicial  proceeding." 

No  matter  what  this  bill  is  called — and 
no  matter  what  Its  purposes  are  alleged  to  be, 
it  is  clear  to  just  and  reasonable  men  that 
this  Is  a  bill  to  punish  former  President 
Nixon — and  do  It  In  a  way  that  is  not  only 
tmjust  and  unfair,  but  clearly  violates  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion aiid  laws. 

The  fact  Is  that  every  president  since 
George  Washington  has  owned  his  presiden- 
tial materials,  whether  they  were  papers, 
photographs  or  sound  recordings.  Every 
president — like  every  other  citizen,  could 
dispose  of  these  materials  as  he  could  the 
rest  of  his  property.  Every  president — like 
every  otlier  citizen — had  a  right  to  privacy. 
Every  president,  like  every  other  citizen,  has 
had  the  right  to  due  process  of  law  to  pro- 
tect his  rights. 

This  bill,  however,  provides  that  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon  alone,  of 
all  former  presidents,  nnd  of  over  two  hun- 
dred million  living  Americans,  will  be  de- 
prived of  rights  to  his  property,  and  certain 
other  rights,  but  not  by  due  process  of  law, 
but  by  leglhlatlve  flat. 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  Richard  Nixon.  It 
takes  no  greal  insight  to  see  that  t.uch  a  law 
Is  vliidlctlve.  Is  wrong.  Is  discriminatory,  anil 
most  probably  unconstitutional — and  it 
serves  no  leged  purpose  which  cannot  be 
achieved  by  dtie  process  In  federal  courts. 

I.  S.  401G,  If  enacted  into  law,  attempts  to 
effectively  destroy  a  Constitutional  privilege 
recently  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  less  than  three  months  ago. 

The  general  privilege  of  confidentiality  of 
presidential  communications,  and  the  Con- 
stitutional footings  for  such  a  privilege,  were 
emphatically  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
less  ih.in  three  months  ago  In  United  States  v. 
tfirov.  —  U.S.  — ,  Vi  3.  Ct.  3090  (July  24. 
1974). 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  considering  argu- 
ments with  respect  to  presidential  privilege 
stated  that : 

"The  fliot  ground  Is  the  valid  need  for 
protection  of  communications  between  high 
government  officials  and  those  who  advise 
and  assist  them  In  the  performance  of  their 
manifold  duties;  tlic  impoTtance  of  this  con- 
fidentiality is  too  plain  to  require  further  dis- 
tusviort.  Human  e.xperlcnce  te.icbes  that  those 
who  expect  public  dissemination  of  their 
remarks  may  well  temper  candor  with  a 
concern  for  appearances  and  for  their  own 
interests  to  the  detriment  of  the  declslon- 
iiiaking  process  .  ...  the  protection  of  the 
confidentiality  of  presidential  cojnrnunica- 
lions  has  similar  constitutional  undtrpin- 
iiif/s."  (P.  3106.)  (Emphasis  added.) 
The  c'jtirt  further  stated : 
"The  expectation  of  a  President  to  the 
confidentiality  of  his  conversations  and  cor- 
respondence, like  the  claim  of  confidentiality 
of  jtidlclal  deliberations,  for  example,  has  oil 
the  values  to  which  we  accord  deference  for 
the  privacy  of  aU  citizens  and  added  tc  those 
values  the  necessity  for  protection  ui  the 
public  interest  in  candid,  objective,  ana  even 
blunt  or  harsh  opinions  in  presidential  de- 
cisionriiuking.  A  President  and  those  who  as- 
sist him  must  be  free  to  explore  alternatives 
in  the  pro>;ess  of  sha;)Uig  policies  and  making 
decisions  and  to  do  so  In  a  wiy  many  woulj 
bo  unwIllUig  to  express  ex-.ept  privately. 
These  are  the  considerations  Ju.stlfylng  a 
presumptive  privilege  for  presidential  com- 
inunicaHons.  Tlie  prlvllc,';e  is  fundamental  to 
th?  operation  vf  gnvrrmnent  cn-f  ine  itriraVly 
r:x>ted  in  tlie  separation  of  poicers  under 
the  Constitution."  (P.  3107)  (Empiia'ls 
added.) 


The  Court,  of  course,  also  declared  that  the 
"presumptive  privilege"  must  yield  where  the 
system  of  criminal  justice  would  be  defeated 
absent  evidence  falling  within  the  privilege. 
It  recognized  that  the  "privilege  of  confi-^ 
dentlality"  to  the  extent  this  interest  "re- 
lates to  the  effective  discharge  of  a  Presi- 
dent's powers,  ...  Is  constitutionally  based" 
(P.  3109).  It  also  indicated  that  the  Interest 
In  preserving  confidentiality  is  "weighty  In- 
deei  and  entitled  to  great  respect".  Thus 
when  It  decided  to  accommodate  the  criminal 
proress  as  against  the  presidential  prlvile{,'e. 
the  court  clearly  founded  its  decision  on  the 
tpeclfically  expressed  view  that: 

(1)  "The  Presidents  broad  Interest  in  con- 
fidentiality of  communications  will  not  be 
vitiated  by  disclosure  of  a  limited  number  of 
conrcr.^ations  preHminurily  shown  to  liaie 
some  hearing  on  the  pending  crimitial  cases.'' 
(P.  3110).  (Emphasis addetj>. 

and  thus  accordingly, 

(2)  "The  generalized  assertion  of  privilege 
must  yield  to  the  demonstrated,  specific  need 
.for  evidence  in  a  pending  criminal  trial." 
( P.  3 1 1 0 ) .  ( Emphasis  added ) . 

Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court,  even  after 
directing  that  certain  evidence  be  made 
available,  was  so  concerned  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  privilege  that  It  went  on  to 
declare  that  the  District  Court  has  a  "heavy 
responsibility"  to  see  to  It  that  "presidential 
conservations,  which  are  either  not  relevant 
or  not  admissible,  are  accorded  that  hltjh 
degree  of  respect  due  the  Piesldent  cf  the 
United  States  '  (p.  3111).  In  the  words  of  the 
Court: 

"It  Is  therefore  necessary  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  afford  presidential  confidentiality 
the  greatest  protection  consistent  with  the 
fair  administration  of  justice.  The  need  for 
confidentiality  cveti  as  to  idle  conversations 
with  associates  In  which  casual  reference 
might  be  made  concerning  political  leaders 
within  the  country  or  foreign  statesmen  Is 
too  obvious  to  cnll  for  further  treatment. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  District  Judge 
will  at  all  times  accord  to  presidential  rec- 
ords that  high  degree  of  deference  suggested 
In  United  States  v.  Burr This  burden  ap- 
plies with  even  greater  force  to  excised  mate- 
rial: once  the  decision  is  made  to  cxciae,  the 
material  is  restored  to  its  privVeged  statui 
and  should  be  returned  under  seal  to  its  lav:- 
fvl  custodian."  (P.  3111).  (Emphasis  added). 

It  takes  no  great  degree  of  analysis  to  see 
that  If  S.  4016  were  enacted  into  law.  It 
would  not  Invade  Mr.  Nixon's  own  right  to 
privacy,  but  would  destroy  a  privilege  thp.t 
the  Supreme  Court  has  just  unanimously 
ruled  is  "fundamental  to  the  operation  cf 
government  and  Inextricably  rooted  In  the 
separation  of  powers  of  the  Constitution." 

II.  S.  4016  Is  unconstitutional  as  a  bill  of 
R'tnl  -fler. 

S.  401C  not  only  rtins  afoul  of  the  most  re- 
cent constitutional  pronouncements  of  the 
Supreme  Court — It  also  violates  the  explicit 
prohibition  in  our  Constitution  (Art'cle  I. 
Section  9.  Clauoe  3)  that  "no  Bill  of  Attain- 
der or  ex  po?t  facto  Law  .<:liall  be  pi";.'ed." 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  United  States  v. 
Lovett,  328  VS.  303  (1916)  has  clearly  stated 
that  ". . .  legislative  acts,  no  matter  what 
thslr  form,  that  apply  either  to  named  Indi- 
viduals, or  to  easily  ascertainable  members 
of  a  group  in  such  a  way  as  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  them  with  a  judicial  tilal  are 
bills  of  attainder  prohibited  by  the  Consti- 
tution"  (328  U.S.  at  316). 

No  matter  how  thii  bill  Is  drann  up.  It  Is 
cl  ar  tliat  It  Is  aimed  at  Richard  Nixon,  that 
i*  i;un;she5  him  and  him  alonj,  by  deriving 
l.im  of  h's  property  nud  other  rights,  and 
that  this  Is  not  go'ng  to  be  done  by  the 
j"'!''''nl  proem's,  but  by  legislative  flat. 

r!ui«!,  Richard  Nixon,  and  Richard  Nixon 
;  'or>p,  would  in  effect  be  deprived  of  title  to 
his  rr-Ris  by  the  provision  of  the  bill  au- 
t'ovi'liig  tlie  GSA  Administrator  to  take 
"com  -let?  po&>-e3Sion  and  control"  of  all  of 
Ills  -rejlde.itlal  materials. 
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Thus,  Richard  Nixon,  and  Richard  Nixon 
alone,  would  have  his  materials  made  arall- 
able  m  "any  judicial  proceeding"  for  civil 
ntlg.ints  for  use  In  lawsuits  against  him, 
without  regard  to  merlta  of  their  claims,  and 
withowt  regard  to  any  rights  and  privileges 
<rh1<?h  Mr.  Nixon  may  have. 

Thus,  Richard  Hlxon,  and  Richard  Nixon 
(il<  ne,  would  be  the  only  former  President 
deprived  of  bis  aMIity  to  assert  a  'presiden- 
tial privilege"  recognind  In  United  States  v. 
Kiron  where  the  Court  so  carefully  instructed 
the  trial  Judge  to  safeguard  that  privilege 
.'rem  unwarranted  Invasion. 

Thus,  Richard  Nixon,  and  Richard  Nixon 
■•(lone,  would  be  deprived  of  the  right  which 
all  pec^le  have  vmder  the  Fourth  Amend- 
nient  "to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houae^, 
papers,  and  effect.s,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  sel^rures"  without  traditional 
^idtofal  safeguards. 

Thus,  Richard  Nixon  and  he  alone,  would 
he  deprived  of  any  Fifth  Amendment  right  he 
may  have  against  self-incrimination,  because 
the  materials  would  be  mr.de  available  to  any 
state  tnvestlgatory  botfy  that  might  decide 
to  proceed  against  him  for  any  alleged  state 
violation  not  covered  by  the  pardon. 

This  Is  retribution,  wrought  In  precisely 
the  manner  In  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
Iwrred  to  the  Congress  In  our  Constitution. 

m.  T!ie  punltlvp  nat^jre  cf  S.  4016  Is  con- 
firmed by  the  fnct  thnt  no  requirement  of 
Jaw  Is  barred  by  treating  Richard  I.!.  Nixon's 
papers  lUce  those  of  any  other  citizen  cr  any 
former  Pi-esldent. 

Much  of  the  attempted  j-istfflcatlon  for  S. 
4016  Is  fonnd  In  the  claim  that  the  pre.sl- 
dentl-.l  materials  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  are 
somehow  less  accessible,  or  fui-ther  beyond 
the  law,  than  the  materials  of  other  former 
Presidents  such  as  Presidents  Truman,  Rsen- 
hower,  Kennedy  or  John.son.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  are  not. 

In  the  first  place,  the  limitation.?  0:1  ac- 
cess to  Mr.  N!.\on's  materials  hnposcd  by 
the  Depository  Agreement  under  44  US.C. 
5  2107  are  consistent  with  the  restrictions 
inipo.sed  by  the  other  foi-mer  Presidents. 

Ttere  Is  absolutely  no  question  that  Mr. 
N'ixon's  materials  are  subject  to  the  same 
legal  access  and  production  as  ru-e  the  papers 
of  any  cihcr  former  President.  Indeed,  except 
as  to  a  claim  of  Presidential  privilege  (whose 
effect  v.-ould  be  passed  on  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction)  Richard  NLxou's  papers 
have  the  same  legal  availability  of  those  of 
any  ether  American  citizen.  Thus,  his  papers, 
like  everybody  else's,  are  fully  available  to 
the  Special  Prosecutor  or  anyone  else  who 
can  show  a  legal  right  to  have  them. 

Indeed,  Uie  terms  of  the  Depo;>itory  Agree- 
ment covering  Mr.  NUon's  presidential  pa- 
pers under  44  U-S.C.  i  2107, — wholly  cou- 
eUtent  with  Uie  type  of  limitation  Imposed 
upon  the  use  of  their  property  by  other  for- 
mer Presidents — go  much  further  In  insur- 
ing that  the  secuirUy  and  Integrity  of  the  ma- 
terials is  Dialntalned.  This  is  to  Inxismucb  as 
Mr.  Nixon  voluntarily  gave  up  bis  right  to 
acccos  to  his  materials  followed  by  consent- 
ing to  a  two-key  system  whereby  he  alone 
(tinUke  every  other  citizen  of  this  Coun- 
try') canfiof  have  sole  acceee  to  his  personal 
papers,  but  must  9haxe  the  right  to  this  ac- 
cess with  Ute  United  States  Guveromeut. 
Itils  condition  continues  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  years  and  not  untU  that  time  will 
Mr.  Nixon  have  the  sajue  ri^ta  over  his  per- 
boual  papers  that  every  other  citizen  now 
has. 

A.S  far  as  a  provision  of  the  Agret-ment 
wluch  provides  for  destruction  of  the  tapes 
upon  Mr.  Nixon's  death,  anyo)>e  having  a 
legal  right  to  such  tapes  would  have  full  rc- 
<  ourse  to  the  courts  to  enjoin  such  destru'- 
"on  whe.n  such  a  provision  beccines  ctieciive. 

Tauiitiif  liTTTFa 

NOVEMBFR     12.     1953. 

Dt.^R  Stk  :  T  have  your  subpoena  dated  No- 
\ ember  9,  1953,  dhcctlng  my  appearance  be- 


foie  your  committee  on  Friday,  No-.-ember 
13,  in  Washington.  The  subpoena  does  not 
state  the  matters  ujjon  which  you  seek  my 
testimony,  but  I  assume  frtxm  the  press  sto- 
ries that  you  seek  to  examine  me  with  respect 
to  matters  which  occurred  du'-tng  my  ten- 
»ire  of  the  PresWency  of  the  United  Strtes. 

In  rplte  of  my  personal  willingness  to  eo- 
cperhte  with  your  committee,  I  feel  eon- 
strained  by  my  duty  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  decline  to  comply  with  the 
si^bpoena. 

In  doing  so,  I  Am  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sion.s  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  am  following  a  long  line  of  prece- 
dents, commencing  with  George  Washing- 
ton himself  in  1798.  Since  his  day.  Presidents 
Jefferson,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Trier,  Polk.  Pill- 
mere.  Buchansn,  Lincoln,  Gi-ant,  Haves, 
Cleveland,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Coolid<fe, 
Hoover  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  have  de- 
clined to  respond  to  subpoenas  or  demands 
for  Infoi-mation  of  various  kinds  by  Congres.s. 

The  underlying  reason  for  this  clearly  es- 
tablished and  universally  recognized  con- 
.«titutional  doctrine  has  been  succinctly  set 
forth  by  Charles  Warren,  one  of  o\ir  leading 
constitutional  authorities,  as  follows: 

"In  this  long  series  of  ccmtests  by  the 
E.\ccutive  to  maintaU\  his  coi:istitutionai  in- 
'..egrity,  one  sees  a  legitimate  conclusion 
from  our  tlieory  ui  government.  *  *  '  Under 
our  Constitution,  each  branch  of  the  Cov- 
ei'ument  is  desigued  to  be  a  coordinate  rep- 
resentative cf  the  wlil  of  the  people.  *  *  * 
Defense  by  tlie  Executive  of  his  constitu- 
tional powers  becomes  iu  very  tivith.  there- 
fore, defense  of  popu)^  rights — defense  of 
pov.iir  which  tiie  peoplS  granted  to  hUn. 

"It  was  iu  that  tease  that  President  Cltvo- 
Ia,ud  spoke  of  lUs  duty  to  the  people  not  to 
relinquish  any  of  the  powers  of  his  great 
cifice.  It  v.as  In  Uiat  sense  tliat  Pie.:ident 
Buchanan  stated  the  people  Lave  rights  aiid 
prerogatives  in  the  execution  of  his  office  'ly 
the  President  which  every  Presideirt  Is  ui;dcr 
a  duty  to  see  "shall  never  be  violated  in  his 
person'  but  'passed  to  his  successors  uiilm- 
palred  by  the  adoption  of  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent.' In  maUitainlng  his  rights  aganst  a  ti°£S- 
passing  CongreiiS,  tlie  President  defends  not 
himself,  but  popular  goverunieut;  he  repre- 
sents not  himself  but  the  people" 

President  Jackson  repelled  an  attempt  by 
tiie  Congress  to  breakdown  the  separation  01 
powers  iu  tl^e.^e  words: 

'For  myself  I  siiall  repol  all  such  attemplo 
as  an  invaelou  cf  the  principles  of  justice  as 
weii  as  the  Constitution,  and  I  shall  esteem 
it  my  sacred  duty  to  the  people  cf  the  United 
States  to  resist  them  a;i  I  would  the  e::tab- 
lishment  of  a  Spanish  Inquisition." 

I  might  commend  to  your  reading  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1879,  Hotise 
Report  141,  March  3,  1079.  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress, Third  Session,  in  which  the  Houoo 
Judiciary  Committee  said  the  following: 

"The  Executive  Is  as  independent  of  either 
hou.se  of  Conferees  as  either  houae  of  Con- 
gre.So  is  Independent  of  him,  and  they  cannot 
call  for  the  records  of  bis  actions,  or  the 
action  of  bis  officers  against  bis  consent,  any 
more  than  he  can  call  for  any  o<  the  journals 
or  records  of   the  House  or  Senate." 

It  must  be  obvious  to  you  that  if  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  and  the  Inde- 
pendence of  tl'C  Presidency  is  to  have  any 
vahdity  at  all,  it  must  be  equally  applicable 
to  a  President  after  his  term  of  office  has 
expired  when  he  Is  suUfebt  to  be  examined 
with  respect  to  any  ic-is  or.'urrlng  while  he 
is  President. 

The  doctrine  woiild  be  .shil lered,  aad  the 
Presideiit,  conirary  to  om*  f'and;iiueutal 
thccry  of  constitutional  government,  \^ould 
;jeco:ne  a  mere  arm  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
of  the  Goverriiie.nt  if  be  would  feel  during 
hi.s  term  rf  office  that  h!.s  every  act  might 
i^  subject  to  official  inquiry  and  possible  dis- 
tortion for  political  purposes. 

If  your  Intention,  however.   Lj   to  liiqMire 


ir.*o  r.ay  acts  as  a  private  individual  either 
before  or  after  my  Presidency  act  unrelated 
to  any  acts  as  President.  I  8b;  II  bs  happy  to 
appear. 

Tonrs  very  truly. 

HaIWT   S.    TP.tTH.AN. 

IHornrable  F"»rold  H.  Velrte.  Cbalrmha, 
Commlttfe  on  Un-American  Activities.  U.S. 
House  o:  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. I 

Note  :  The  tt  xt  of  the  letter  was  release;!  at 
San  Clemen te,  Calif. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  In 
connection  with  the  intixxiucticm  of  the 
Official  Documents  Act  by  the  Senator 
from    Nebra.«ka    (Mr.    Hrttska),    I    ask 

nnaniuious  coasent  that  a  memorandum 
I  liave  had  pi-epared  in  connection  with 
S.  4016  be  printed  at  tliis  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Kecofd,  as  folJo?;^: 

MEMOPArru":.! 

(Ec:  S.  lOiG,  a  bUi  to  protect  ai^id  preserve 
tape  recordinf,s  of  conversations  iuvolviug 
ionner  President  Richard  U.  Nizou  aiid  made 
during  hiii  tenure  as  Pr-^sidcu^,  &ad  lor  other 
ptu{>o6es.) 

bet  forth  below  is  an  analysis  of  the  iau- 
damenlal  Constitutional  issues  r..ised  by  ilie 
;  :jo-, c-iioied  bill: 

I.    EKU<]a<T    DOMAIN 

S.  4016  would  condemn  al>  tlie  papers  and 

liiaierials  which  constitute  the  Prtiidcutjal 
liistorical  material  ot  Rir.hard  Nixon  as  de- 
fined by  TlUe  44,  U3.C.  S  3101  a£  well  es  ai: 
tape  recc>rdir.gs  of  ail  couvcrs.itiGus  whicli 
were  caused  to  be  reccr^icd  by  a  rederal  oi- 
ficer  or  employee  and  v.hich  invoive  e.^lier 
Richaid  Nisoii  or  any  Federal  employee  be- 
t.'.een  January  20,  1909  and  August  9,  la'-i. 

Ihe  ^■o^i.er  of  eminent  domain  is  said  to 
cxi£>t  as  an  attribute  of  aovereignty  <tp..,ra-.e 
iic.ji  any  wutteu  CoUstltuJon.  Boo.m  Co.  v. 
Pai.crson,  G8  U.S.  403,  406  \,l&~£.) .  The  Fi.cU 
eial  puwe.'  of  etuiner.l  dondajo,  lio'nevcr,  i.-. 
liuiiued  by  the  grants  of  power  In  the  Cou- 
s^.tutiOn,  BO  that  pitperiy  may  be  i^'-cj 
only  for  Uie  cHectuaticu  of  a  granted  pov^cr. 
VnUcd  States  v.  Cetti^ibury  Electric  Ry.  Co.. 
ICO  U.S.  668,  679  (18961.  xhis  Is  but  a  rcc^y- 
iiiiion  that  the  Federal  governn^nt  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  limited  powers,  and  for  propeity 
to  b«  takeu  for  a  'public  use"  by  the  Fed- 
eral govcrninent,  tiie  public  use  mti£t  be  cue 
witliin  the  enumc-i-atcd  poweis  of  tlie  ri^.,.:.al 
governmeL,t. 

Admittedly,  tho  interpretation  of  'publ.,.' 
use"  for  purposes  of  Federal  coudeniiiaiiou 
has  l>«en  bioadly  construed.  United  States 
ti  ret.  TV  A  v.  Welch.  327  US.  546,  5a2  1 1946) , 
but  this  l3  only  to  give  efiect  to  the  Necessai-y 
and  Piopcr  Claure.  See  Corwia,  Tlce  Consiiiii- 
tioii  336  (1973).  \VhUe  certaau  '  Pre.^deniiul 
historic&l  materiaia"  ought  be  justifiedly  ob- 
tained by  eminent  domain  bCwaii^f  oX  apecLi- 
Uarly  public  interest,  e.g.,  material  nccciisaiA 
fur  the  ou-going  ftutcUuns  of  goverumtnt. 
material  i-elatiiig  to  the  national  securii,y. 
etc.,  S.  4016  does  uut  attempt  to  d,£ili;(;ul.sij 
between  such  nece&saiy  materials  and  other 
uiinece.ssary  materials.  Tet  the  power  of  euii- 
ueiiu  domain  as  a  sovereign  attribute  uiily 
ei^ tends  to  that  property  uhich  Is  necessary 
to  advance  tiie  govei'uineats  le^iiimat«  pub- 
lic interest.  Sea  Vr.'.ied  Siat4i»  v.  Ly.idli,  \Z.i 
U.S.  44.",  463  (120;*). 

Clearly  the  mott  person.-vl  papers  ot  fonuer 
President  ICi.\ou  would  uot  be  necessary  far 
i'uy  let;l'.imate  publ'c  use,  for  Presidential 
"Ui^'.;rical  material,"  as  defined  by  44  U.S.C. 
i  2101.  would  include  not  only  official  papers, 
but  Christmas  card.',  personal  lettei's.  per- 
£.o)ial  diaries,  etc.  Theiefcre.  because  all  tapes 
und  all  Presider.tial  hUt orical  materials  are 
conL-iemtied  by  S.  4016,  il  would  seem  th-.t 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  Is  being  used 
here,  at  least  In  p.art,  for  other  than  a  public 
•.».se.  This  threatens  the  constltutlonaTity  n. 
the  v.'hoJe  bill  despl':e  the  fact  that  the  p^-o- 
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posal    contains    the    cust<  mary    sever.»')Uuy 
clause.  To  cure  this  deflci  sncy  it  would  ap 
pcir  that  the  condemnatpn  of  Presidential 
n.afevlals  and  tapes  must 
ji.utlcalar  materials  whicl 
s:nie  speciiio  reason. 

Xhls  exercise  of  emluentldomaln  in  S.  4016, 
I'lfiveover,  Is  of  a  novel  t 
literary   property,   persona 
most  personal  of  possessio  i 
n-'fnost   thoughts  oX   Ricl  ard  Nixon   as  he 
eiprp.^'jHd  or  recorded  thei  i.  Not  only  is  the 
subject  matter  of  the  coi 
biit  ihe  extent  ot  it  is  unl 
ei'ery  stiap  of  paper  prodiied  In  tlie  White 
House,  per.-onal  or  official,  whether  existing 
there  as  a  home  or  office,  f  r  over  five  years. 
Ihls  is  without  pre-'^edent    ind  contemplates 
an  invasion  of  privacy  aii  ;»rr.!leled  in  Con- 
gressional history. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  w  liolesale  condem- 
nation proposed  by  S.  401f  Is  the  approach 
used  by  Public  Law  89-3  8,  79  Stat.  1185 
(1965).  There  evidence  ace  emulated  by  the 
Warren  Commission  was  to  be  considered  by 
the  Attorney  General  In  or  ler  to  determine 
which  particular  items  of  e  Idence  were  nec- 
essary for  the  United  Stat  s  to  retain.  Tlie 
items  so  determined  were  condemned,  and 
provision  was  made  for  ]\\  it  compensation. 
Ihis  exercise  of  eminent  domain  demon- 
.■!trates  a  responsible  and  c  )nstituttonal  ap- 
pronch  of  condemning  on  y  tliat  property 
iiect\<!^a7ii  for  the  public  use. 

11.  EXECtrrrvE  pri  ii.fce 
.4  Executive  pr-irilepe  o.<.  »  const'iUil'.oi^O 
Tifih  i 
In  ViUteA  States  v.  Nixoi  .  — U.S. — (1974) 
42  U.S.L.W.  5237,  5244  (decld  d  July  24,  1974) , 
the  Supreme  Court  unanlrr  jusly  recognized 
the  existence  of  n  con?*',  utionnlly  based 
Executive  Prl\  liege. 

Executive  privilege  may  le  considered  to 
have  three  aspects— first,  wi  ih  reference  to  a 
judicial  demand  for  tnfoi  mation  or  ma- 
terials; second,  with  referer  :e  to  a  Congres- 
sional demand;  and  third,  i  ith  reference  to 
the  public  at  large.  Farther  the  judicial  de- 
mand aspect  may  he  sepa  r.ted  into  cases 
vhpre  the  demand  is  for  (  vidence  relevant 
to  a  criminal  trial,  ep..  inited  States  v. 
Ni.Ton.  sitpra.  and  cases  w!  ere  the  demand 
it  merely  for  discovery  rni  terial  in  a  civil 
case.  e.g..  Committee  for  Kiicleur  Rciijonsi- 
hility.  Inc.  v.  Sfaborg,  463  P.  2d  788  (D.C. 
Cir.  1971):  Nader  v.  Bnt-.  60  F.R.D.  381 
(D.D.C.  1973).  appeal  pendi  p.  The  thrust  of 
Nixon  was  that  in  a  crimini  I  case  if  the  evi- 
dence was  Indeed  determln(  d  to  be  relevant 
ait«»«  in  camera  inspection,  t  ien  the  privllega 
wouM  be  defeated.  In  Sea  org.  however,  a 
civil  case,  the  in  camera  inspection  was 
merely  to  determine  If  tl  e  privilege  was 
rightfully  claimed,  In  whic  li  case  the  ma- 
terial would  remain  confti  ential  and  the 
privilege  v.ould  be  upheld./ 

Congressional  demands  Ar  material  also 
may  fall  into  two  categoriei  The  first  would 
be  a  normal  committee  re r  lest,  demand,  or 
fubpoena  for  material  whlcl  may  be  rejected 
on  the  basis  of  Executive  I  rlviliege  where  It 
is  deemed  by  the  President  that  the  produc- 
tion of  such  material  woul  1  be  detrimental 
to  the  functioning  of  the  I  xecutive  Branch. 
This  at  least  has  been  the  consistent  prac- 
tice by  practically  every  ad  ninistratton  and 
acceded  to  by  Congress.  Tli  s  should  be  con- 
trnsted  with  a  deraaud  for  t  laterlal  pursuant 
to  an  impeachmrfht  inqu  ry,  which  some 
president!,  have  a^lyiowledg  jcl  would  require 
production  of  any  and  all  ei  ecutlve  material. 
Src  e.g..  Washington's  statei  lent,  5  Annals  of 
Congress  710-12  (1796).  Fir  jlly,  there  is  the 
demand  by  statute  for  gem  ral  public  access 
to  Information.  This  last 
presented  by  S.  4016. 

The    analysis   of    the    dl 
in  which  Executive  Privilep 
and   Its   differing   weight  'Jnd   treatment   Is 
instructive,  for  It,  not  sui  iri-ingly,  reveals 
that  the  more  part  iculari;i€  i  and  more  com- 
pelling the  demand  tor  mr  ie.iul  !<=,  the  le.sB 


is   the   situation 

erent    sltuatlono 
mav  be  Invoked 


weight  Executive  Privilege  has.  Thus,  hi 
Nixon,  the  Court  acknowledged  that  a  gen- 
eral claim  of  privilege  depends  "on  the 
broad,  undifferentiated  claim  of  public  In- 
terest In  the  confidentlaHtv  of  such  conver- 
.satlons  .  .  .,'•  42  U.Si.W.  at  5244.  and  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  the  privilege  would  fiiil 
against  a  showing  of  particularized  need  In  a 
criminal  trial. 

The  Importance  of  that  public  Interest  In 
confidentiality,  nevertheless,  was  empha- 
.'iizeti.  "The  privilege  is  fundamental  to  the 
operiition  of  government  and  Inextricably 
rooted  in  the  separation  of  powers  under  the 
Con.stltutlon.  (citing  cases)."  Id.  at  5245.  The 
concliLslon,  therefore,  Ls  clear  that  absent 
buch  a  particularized  need  for  evidence  In 
M  criminal  trial,  the  public  Interest  In  foster- 
ing free  and  frank  discussion,  by  protecting 
It  with  confidentiality,  would  serve  to  sus- 
tain a  claim  of  E.xeoutive  Privilege.  The  de- 
vice of  in  camera  Inspection  reflects  this 
understanding.  Yet  S.  4(^6  would  Jettison 
this  acknowledged  public  Uiterest  and  au- 
thorize general  public  access  to  all  presiden- 
tial conversations  without  any  showing  of 
need  for  that  access,  particularized  or  other- 
wise. 

B.  Discloiure  of  privileged  material 
S.  4016  contemplates  that  former  President 
Nlxons  presidential  tapes  and  materials 
shall  be  made  available  "for  use  m  any  Judi- 
cial proceedmg  or  otherwise  subject  to  court 
subpoena  or  other  legal  process."  (Section 
3(b)  ) .  Moreover.  Section  6  of  the  Bill  directs 
the  Administrator  to  Issue  regulations  gov- 
erning access  to  the  tnpcs  so  as  to  authorize 
him  to  allow  general  public  access  to  each 
and  every  Presidential  conversation  recorded 
between  1969  and  1974  with  but  three  restric- 
tions--if  national  security  Is  Involved,  if  the 
iipeciol  Piyisecutor  determines  that  an  Indl- 
vidunl'.-,  right  to  a  fair  and  Impartial  trial 
Hill  be  prejudiced,  or  if  a  court  determines 
that  a  perjson's  right  to  a  fair  and  Impartial 
tiinl  would  be  prejudiced. 

The  scheme  envisaged  by  S.  4016,  there- 
:.^re,  would  In  effect  reverse  both  United 
Sfatca  v.  Nixon,  supra,  and  Committee  for 
Nuclear  ResponsibiUty.  Inc.  v.  Scaborg,  supra. 
This  Is  so  first  because  Section  3(b)  directs 
(hat  nialtrlals  simply  "shall  ...  be  made 
available  for  use  In  any  Judicial  proceed- 
mir.  .  .  ."  No  provision  Is  made  for  in  camera 
Inspection  which  the  Court  required  In  both 
Ni.rr.n  and  Seaborg.  In  fact  the  clear  Intent 
of  Ihe  language  is  to  do  away  with  that  Judl- 
ciaKy  derived  requirement.  The  decision  in 
Niton,  however,  Is  constitutionally  based, 
and  tlie  requirement  of  an  in  camera  Inspec- 
tion 1.5  the  result  of  a  careful  balancing  of 
competing  const^itutional  Interests.  42  U.S. 
L  W.  at  .5244-45.  This  careful  balancing  Is 
destroyed  .by  S.  4016,  and  Instead  all  ma- 
terial subpoenaed  or  otherwise  shall  be  made 
available.  Not  only  does  S.  4016  eliminate  the 
cou.«tltutional  balancing  the  Supreme  Court 
reqiMred  in  criminal  ca.ses,  but  It  also  repu- 
diale.s  the  decision  in  Seaborg.  a  clvU  case. 

In  .Seaborg  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit acknowledged  the  importance  of  cou- 
tldentlallty  In  contributing  stibstantlally  to 
the  effectiveness  of  government  decision- 
making. 463  F.  2d  at  792.  Thus,  a  demand  for 
materials  In  dlscover>'  proceedings  would  not 
defeat  Executive  Privilege,  rather  the  court 
would  Inspect  the  material  to  .see  If  the  priv- 
ilege was  rightfully  Invoked.  If  It  was,  then 
the  material  would  not  be  produced,  even  If 
relevant.  See  Committee  for  Nuclear  Respon- 
'inilHij,  Inc.  v.  Seaborg.  463  F.  2d  796,  799 
(DC.  Cir.  1971).  Thus,  S.  4016  not  only  elim- 
niales  the  need  for  in  ctnnera  inspection, 
but  more  Importantly  it  overrules  the  hold- 
uig  that  material  for  which  E.>.ecutive  Priv- 
ilege li  rightfully  claimed  is  indeed  priv- 
ileged from  production  In  a  civil  cn^e.  Again 
.^.  4016  attempts  to  overrule  a  Judicial,  con- 
.■  illut;oni.l  Uecbion  by  statute. 

What    .S.    4016    does    to    violate    Executive 
Privilege  v  b-a-'.  is  judicial  demandB  lor  presi- 


dential ii^aterlals,  however,  is  minor  compared 
to  its  provision  for  general  public  access  to 
aU  the  materials  except  national  security 
Information.  To  give  authority  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  allow  general  public  access 
would  be  to  negate  Executive  Privilege  al- 
together with  no  concomitant  public  Interest 
being  served  in  Its  stead,  rather  catering 
only  to  the  gross  curiosity  of  the  public.  To 
open  all  the  most  personal  aspects  of  any 
person's  life  to  the  public  for  no  legitimate 
reason  Is  a  violation  of  privacy  If  nothing 
else,  but  when  that  per.son  is  also  a  Presi- 
dent it  Is  a  most  virulent  attack  on  the  Sep- 
aration of  Powers. 

In  United  States  v.  Nixon,  supra,  the  Su- 
preme Court  unanimously  held  that  presi- 
dential communications  are  "presumptively 
privileged." 

"The  expectation  of  a  President  to  the  con- 
fidentlality  of  his  conversations  and  corre- 
spondence, like  the  claim  of  coirfidentlality 
of  Judicial  deliberations,  for  example,  has 
hU  the  values  to  which  we  accord  deference 
for  the  privacy  of  all  citizens  and  added  to 
those  values  the  necessity  for  protection  of 
the  public  interest  In  candid,  objective,  and 
even  blunt  or  harsh  opinions  In  presidential 
decision-making.  A  President  and  those  who 
assist  him  must  be  free  to  explore  alterna- 
tives in  the  process  of  shaping  policies  and 
making  decisions  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  man'- 
wDtild  be  unwilling  to  express  except  private- 
ly. Tliese  are  the  considerations  justlfvlng  a 
presumptive  prlvilepe  for  presidential  com- 
njunications."  42  U.S.L.W.  at  5245. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  piesumption  is  to  gi\e 
the  privilege  effiect  until  it  is  challenged  Ly 
a  particularized  demand  for  certain  ma- 
terials. Only  then  Is  the  presumption  over- 
come. S.  4016's  general  authority  for  public 
access,  however,  ignores  the  presumptiou 
and  provides  no  opportunity  for  the  Invoca- 
tion of  the  privilege.  In  short,  the  constitu- 
tionally  based  privilege,  acknowled?;ed  bv 
the  Supereme  Court  and  given  effect  by 
lower  courts.  Is  to  be  eliminated  bv  a  mere 
statute.  Because  executive  privilege  is  con- 
stituHouallv  based,  however.  It  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  repeal  or  restriction  by  statutes. 
Rather  statutes  must  themselves  ccaform  to 
the  constitutional  right  cf  Executive 
Privilege. 

Even  commentators  who  have  exore.ssed  a 
very  circumscril)ed  view  of  Executive  Privi- 
lege, for  example,  Raoul  Berger,  have  never 
suggested   that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
make  each  and  every  presidential  paper  and 
conversation     public,     wllly-nllly     without 
regard  to  the  confidences  upon  which  many 
such  conversations  and  papers  were  based. 
Rather,    these    commentators    have    merelv 
expressed  the  opinion  that  calls  by  Congress 
for    particular    materials    necessary    for   its 
consideration  of  legislation  or  by  the  Judi- 
ciary  for  relevant  evidence   have   a   higher 
public    Interest    than    the   executive's    gen- 
erall?ed   need   for   confldentHl   communica- 
lions.  This  weighing  of  the  conflicting  public 
Interests  Is  precisely  the  approcah  that  was 
utilized  In  Senate  Select  Committee  v.  Niror, 
370  F.  Supp.  521,  522  (D.D.C.  1974).  See  aha 
Ni.i-on  V.  Strt'ea,  487  P   2d  700,  716-18  (DC. 
Cir.  1973).  And  It  was  recognized  In  Senate 
Select  Committee  v.  Nixon,  370  F.  Supp.  at 
524,   that  even   Congress'  right  to  demand 
Information  by  subpoena  Is  limited  to  pro- 
ceedings  in   aid   of   its   legislative   function. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  therefore  from 
both  the  cases  and  the  commenators  is  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  Congre.ss  to  require 
ihe    publication    of    all  presidential    papert. 
and    conversations.    Such    an    action    would 
violate  the  Doctrine  of  Separation  of  Powers 
and  render  the  President  but  a  .servant  to 
Congress. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit  recognized  this 
full  well  In  iV/20»i  V.  Sirica,  487  F.  2d  at  715: 
"We  acknowledge  that  wholesale  public 
ripcess  to  Executive  deliberations  and  docu- 
ments would  cripple  the  ExectUlve  as  a  co- 
equiil  blanch." 
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Such  could  be  the  result  of  S.  4010,  and  far 
.!iat  reason  it  Is  of  extremely  dubious  Con- 
-t'tutlonal  validly. 

C.  Former  Presidents'  rights  to  inioke 
executive  privilege 

■l!ie  question  may  b«  raised  vhether  a 
;ormer  President  has  the  authority  to  In- 
.  ike  E'»eo\itive  Privilege  for  materia!^  gen- 
pnied  during  his  presidency,  but  the 
r.i'ionale  behind  Executive  Privilege  and  the 
:iitere.5t  it  serves  compels  the  answers  that  a 
;<riner  President  may  indeed  Invoke  Execii- 
»ive  Privilege  in  the  same  manner  as  a  »?lt- 
ti:ie  President.  This  Is  so  becattse  the  public 
!;)t?rest  in  the  confidentiality  of  executive 
niscussions  requires  that  those  discussions 
rrmain  confidential  indefinitely,  lot  to  be 
nubiicized  as  soon  as  the  President  leaves 
o'Tice,  for  if  these  discussions  were  to  become 
public  after  the  President  leaves  office, 
futtire  discussions  with  future  Presidents 
would  ever  after  be  chilled  by  the  knowledge 
that  wltbin  *t  least  eight  years  thu(>e  dls- 
cussloDs  could  be  public. 

Viewed  ftnotber  way,  the  Invocation  of 
Executive  Privilege  is  not  so  much  to  protect 
the  content  of  the  particular  discussions  de- 
manded BS  it  Is  to  protect  the  expectation 
of  confidentiality  which  enables  future  dls- 
russlons  to  be  ftiee  and  frank.  TTiat  expecta- 
tion of  confidentiality  wo\tld  be  destroyed, 
and  the  public  Interest  which  it  serves  with 
It,  if  the  mere  leavinc  of  office  would  destroy 
that  confidentiality.  As  early  as  1846  tins 
prhiclple  was  recognized  and  honored  by 
President  Polk.  Richardson,  Messages  end 
Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Vol.  IV,  4^3-3*. 

Kp.rry  S.  Truman  in  1963,  having  ret\irned 
to  private  life,  was  subpoenaed  by  a  House 
rommlttee  to  testify  concerning  matters  thai 
♦  i-nnsplred  while  he  was  In  office.  Refusing  by 
letter,  he  explahjed  that  to  subject  former 
Presidents  to  Inquiries  Into  their  acts  while 
President  would  violate  the  separ.\tion  of 
powers: 

"It  mtisi  bo  obvious  to  you  th:'t  If  the 
doctrine  of  sepiiratioii  of  powers  and  the 
independence  of  the  Presidency  l.s  to  have 
any  validity  at  all.  It  must  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  a  President  after  his  terra  of  oflico 
has  expired  when  he  Is  sought  to  be  exam- 
ined ^-Ith  respect  to  any  acts  occurlrig  while 
he  Is  President. 

"The  doctrine  would  be  .shattered,  and  the 
President,  contrary  to  our  fuxidumental 
theory  of  constitui^ional  government,  would 
become  a  mere  arm  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
cf  the  Government  if  he  would  feel  during 
his  term  of  office  tliat  his  everv  act  might  be 
subject  to  official  Inquiry  and  pa-'sible  dis- 
tortion for  political  purposes." 

The  House  committee  accepted  the  letter 
and  did  not  attempt  to  enforce  the  subpoena. 
Indicating    perhaps    its    concurrence    wtth 
President  Truman's  claim  of  privilege. 
D.  Custody  as  an  element  of  the  privilege 

Tlie  above  di.scussion  has  der.lt  with  the 
constitutional  \ioiHiJion  of  Execvitlap  Privi- 
lege conunittcd  by  tlie  disclosure  provisions 
of  S.  4016.  In  addition,  however,  acrloub  con- 
stitutional questions  ai'e  raised  by  the  mere 
custody  provisions  set  forth  hi  the  bill.  That 
Is.  while  It  is  clear  that  Executive  Privilege 
lUnits  the  ability  of  Congred.s  or  courU  to 
disdo.-je  presidenilal  materials,  it  may  also  be 
thai  Executive  Privilege  extends  to  attempts 
merely  to  wrest  custody  of  privileged  mate- 
rials from  a  Pi-t  sldent  or  former  President 
even  vlih  si;upo.-cd  5,ai"£ij,iiards  against  their 
d.ich.sure. 

i  :iere  are  no  cases  on  point  or  examples  of 
similar  actions  to  an-swer  this  question,  but 
the  policy  consideraUous  are  tilling  to  sup- 
po:t  a  claim,  tliat  privllc^td  muterUls  caJi- 
uoi  evtii  be  wrcsttd  from  li.e  LUotody  of 
the  Pre.sivIoat  unless  and  luitil  n  court  has 
determined  that  tiiey  maj  at  least  be  ex- 
aiiiiiied  in  camera. 

T\vi  policy  served  by  Executive  Pilvilege  t*; 
advanced  inoM  etlecilveiy  by  malutahiing  the 
I'u.-.udv  o:    t'le  privile:.',ed  initerir.I;:   i)i   iht 


persou  enirudted  with  the  right  of  assert- 
ing that  privilege,  for  wltlK>ut  custody  he  Is 
unable  to  Insure  that  attempts  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  privileged  material  will  be  resisted 
or  tested  by  the  courts.  Thus,  separation  of 
custody  from  the  per.sou  responsible  for  safe- 
guarding Uie  coiUJdeatlality  of  the  materials 
oeparatts  the  function  from  the  rospon-  Ibll- 
ity  for  it  In  violation  of  the  mojt  elementary 
laws  of  ma'.iDgement  efliciercy.  The  Prc-i- 
dcut  or  forrr.er  President  '-.  the  one  indi- 
vidual with  the  Interest  In  p-.-urln';  con'lnu- 
ing  c'lEdentlalliy;  the  Adml''l.=:'^rator  his 
no  suc'.i  Interest  and  therefore  is  not  the 
prop«»r  pej-O'i  to  mali'tp.in  cu.'-tody.  Moreover, 
:  li?  PrcTi-tc:  '  Is  t';io  pei;on  with  Die  knowl- 
edge! of  what  needs  to  be  malntah^ed  a.s  cc;:- 
lidenttal  and  what  not. 

All  these  considerations  suggest  that  the 
President  or  former  President  should  retain 
custody  of  the  privileged  mittcrlals,  and  that 
a  statute  which  wrests  this  privileged  mate- 
rial completely  from  liLs  control  violates  the 
Separation  of  Poweri  by  removing  executive 
material  from  the  executive  and  by  under- 
mining the  privilege  by  separating  the  cus- 
todian oi  the  materials  from  the  dete.idcr  of 
the  privilege. 

:u.  RTG-rr  or  i^'v.^cv 

Section  6  of  S.  4016  pre?erts  another  con- 
stitutional issue.  It  would  result  In  an 
abridgement  of  the  coll.•tl^atlonally  guaran- 
teed risht  of  prlvticy  with  respect  to  all  per- 
sons who?e  conversatloTis  vere  the  subject  of 
the  tape  recording  to  be  coiulemned  and 
made  public  by  the  bi'l. 

Section  6  of  the  biU  pi-  e.<r  to  the  .\f''"''f;1-- 
trator  authority  to  relr'a."?e  ths  tape  reoovd- 
i'lgs  to  rhe  public  sttbject  to  only  three  re- 
strictions. These  restrictions  ere:  (1)  "Infor- 
mptlou  relating  to  the  Nation's  security  shall 
not  be  disclosed"  (section  6il)):  (2)  thoie 
shall  be  no  release  If  "the  Office  of  Watergate 
Special  Prosecution  Force  certifies  in  writing 
that  such  disclosure  or  access  is  likely  to  Im- 
pair or  prejudice  an  Individual's  right  to  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial"  (section  6(3)  (A)): 
and  (3)  there  shall  be  no  release  "if  a  C'uri 
of  competent  jurisdiction  determines  that 
such  dlsclc«ure  or  access  is  likely  to  impair 
au  individual's  right  to  a  fair  and  impart  in] 
trial"   (.section  6(3)B)). 

None  of  thc.Je  restrictions  se:  ves  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  privacy.  Thus,  v.e  hare 
V  in,u8Jly  unchecked  authority  in  the  Admln- 
iflrator  to  releaise  the  tn.pes.  As  discussed 
below.  (1)  there  Is  a  privacy  intei-est  in  the 
tapes  which  Is  recognized  by  the  courts  a.s 
constitutionally  protected;  (2)  when  Con- 
gress le^iislaies  so  that  such  a  lundainent^ 
constitutional  right  may  be  atfecied,  it  must 
utilize  the  narrowest  of  means  to  achieve  its 
objectives  and  cannot  leaVe  the  protection 
of  the  rights  to  the  unr^tricted  discretion 
of  others;  and  (3)  this  bill  represents  a  broad 
and  \iuchocked  grant  of  authority  affecting 
a  fiuidaiueatdl  right  and  tlierel'orc  is  con- 
biiaitloiiiUiy  iiupermiss;ble. 
A.  Right  to  privacy — A  con-^titutiov.'jl  ripht 

There  Is  a  right  to  prh-acy  which  has  l.icen 
pecognl^ed  by  the  cotirts  In  many  conterfts. 
"ITius,  It  h.is  been  found  in  the  Flr^t  .^In<»nd- 
ment.  NAACP  v.  Alabama.  357  U.S.  449  (1968> , 
In  the  Fourth  Amendment,  Weeks  v.  United 
SUte,s.  233  U.8.  383  (1914):  Silvrthorne 
Lumber  Co.  v.  United  States.  951  U.S.  ?I85 
(1920);  Ka:-.  v.  United  States.  389  U.S.  347 
(1967),  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amend- 
ments, Boyd  V.  United  States,  116  U.S.  816 
11886),  in  the  Ninth  Amendment,  CrUtcold 
V.  Connecticut,  381  U.S.  479  (1965).  (Gold- 
herg,  J.,  concurring),  and  under  a  penumbra 
of  the  First,  Tlilrd,  Fourth  and  PlfUi  Amend- 
nicuts,  Grin-iOld  v.  Conncclicut,  391  UjS.  479 
(10(33).  Sec,  gencruVy.  Ro'-  v.  U'<jc',',  310  U.S. 
ll:^    X52  53  (1973). 

C'onreniing  the  specific  luatcrittl  loveitd 
by  SrcUo'i  6  of  ulie  bill— the  tapes — it  is 
dear  from  tiie  lang'ua^'e  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  i?f:Hiversations  of  the  persons 
ret  larded  i.ii  the  •;;pes  ;ue  ihc  :?p(    of  iiirt- 


le!  lal  eitccmpacsed  by  the  right  of  privacy. 
In  Katr,  supra,  the  Court  stresaed  that  the 
expectations  of  persons  define  tbe  limits  of 
the  piotecticn  afforded  by  the  Fourth 
Anieudment: 

"Wnat  a  person  knowingly  exposes  to  tite 
public,  even  la  his  own  home  or  oflice,  is 
net  a  si.bjoct  of  Fourth  Amendment  pro- 
tect ir>u.  .  .  .  llut  what  he  seeks  to  preserve 
as  pnvHie,  even  la  an  area  accessible  to  the 
P'.iblic,  may  be  constitutionally  prelected." 
}Catv  V.  United  Statts.  369  UJS.  at  351 -.-i;^ 
i.ciiationa  omltigd). 

I',  is  clenr  that  all  pirsous  whotse  coiutr- 
satioiis  wf-re  recorded  e.'^ected  that  their 
i.;i,n'.err.al.io;is  would  not  hn  made  public. 
Mo-i  of  those  who  discussed  matters  in  th» 
execuiive  oflice  were  actually  unaware  that 
their  conversations  were  being  recorded,  and 
as  to  liiose  who  were  aware,  eveu  they  be- 
lievwl  tliat  the  recordings  would  be  pro:et  ted 
irOiU  pu'oUc  exposure. 

Jr.  Doyd  V.  United  S!ate$,  supra,  the  Court 
gave  a  svceeping  definition  of  the  protectio:^ 
^forded  under  the  combined  coverage  of  the 
Fourtli  and  Fifth  Amendments  which  It  de- 
rived from  Uie  discusslcu  by  Lord  Cioude.i 
iU  Enti^l:  V.  Carriiigtori  and  Tliree  Oilier 
K:ugs  Messengers,  19  HowelTs  State  Trials 
1026  (1765)  : 

"The  princlp:e.s  laid  down  in  this  opinion 
a.Tect  the  very  essence  of  constitutional  lib- 
erty and  security.  They  reach  fai'ther  thr.-: 
the  concrete  form  of  tlie  cajse  Uiere  bciore 
the  court  with  its  adventitious  circ\>in- 
stauccs;  tluey  apply  to  all  invasion'^  on  lUc 
uuit  of  the  govcrnnier.t  and  its  employes  o/ 
i'lc  aaru-tity  cf  a  man'f  home  and  the  priva- 
cies of  Ufa.  Ic  is  not  Ve  breaking  of  bid 
doors,  and  the  rummaging  of  his  drawers, 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  offen.-*; 
biit  it  (■;  the  invasion  of  his  indefeasible  Tig'.ii 
c/  personal  security,  personal  liberty  uud 
pricuie  property,  where  that  right  has  not 
been  forfeited  by  his  couvictioji  of  some  pa"u- 
lic  ofiense — it  is  the  Invasion  of  his  sacret', 
light  v.hich  underlies  and  cor,stltnte«  tiie 
es.sence  of  Lord  Cemden's  jiidcmeut.  B.  ak- 
ing  into  a  house  and  opening  boxes  ajd 
drawers  are  circumstances  of  aggravation 
but  any  forcible  and  compulsory  extortion 
of  a  man's  own  testimony  or  of  his  privaLr 
papers  to  be  u.<ed  cs  evitfence  to  con>rict  hii  i 
of  crim^  or  to  forfeit  7: is  goods,  is  within 
the  condemnation  of  that  judgement.  In  this 
regard  tl-.e  Fourth  aiid  Fifth  Ame'idnie-ii.- 
run  almost  into  each  other."  116  U.S.  «  t>iO 
I  emphasis  added) . 

The  making  public  of  the  taped  convci-* ra- 
tions of  men  who  believed  their  confldc-.iT- 
wera  secure  would  also  be  a  'forcible  and 
compulsory  extortion  of  a  man's  own  re.stl- 
mouy',  and  equally  abhorrent  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Fourth  and  Fi;<h  Ar'.c-r.-lmenvi 

The  blU's  forced  disclosure  of  tlie  tspe- 
dictutes  another  "invasion  on  the  p;irt  of  th* 
government"  into  "the  p  Ivacles  of  life."  Thi= 
essence  of  the  passage  quoted  above  is  ihet 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments  protect 
privacy,  and  it  is  the  unwarranted  Interter- 
ence  with  tliat  privacy  v.hicii  c»nstitutes  th- 
gravamen  of  the  offense,  not  the  paidcuhT 
mai?:^r  in  which  the  invasion  is  accom- 
pUshed  or  tne  form  In  which  the  privacv 
interest  pppears.  It  would  be  equally  ab- 
horrent for  the  Congress  to  order  a  gener.il 
Invasion  of  tlie  privacy  of  the  conversatlon>- 
of  persons  In  the  executive  offices  as  It  wa« 
for  tlie  Kiug'.s  Messengers,  utilizing  a  gen- 
eral waTant,  to  tnv.ide  the  privacy  ,>'  a 
man's  home. 

F.  Limits  on  congressional  rfgu1aTi<r-n  •■' 
coristitntionrilly  proterted  fr.edom 

As  is  demonstretert  above  tlie  right  ic 
privacy  !■•  a  coistltutionally  protected  free- 
dom. Prom  tuat  follows  rer^ain  co:isequence=! 
wh?n  Congress  pinpcrie«=  to  take  action  that 
may  affect  that  freedom: 

"When  certain  'fur.damfriiia!  lis-Uts'  are  in- 
volved, the  Court  held  that  regtilation  Umit- 
ing  these  rights  may  be  ju>-iiied  only  by  a 
■fij.. '.peeling  bt.-ite  lutcicst.' . . .  .aid  that  iesis- 
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liitlve  enactments  must  I  i  narrowly  drawn 
to  express  only  legitimate  state  Interests  at 
stHke."  Roe  v.  Wade.  410  t  ,S.  113.  155  (1973) 
(Citations  omitted). 

Although  the  Court  spe  »K.-i  of  ".state"  In- 
tprests.  thl.s  applies  equal  y  to  Congress  Icg- 
isi.ijting  in  the  federal  are  ,.  Aptlieker  v.  Sec- 
tary of  State.  378  U.S.  5  0.  507-09  (1964). 

It  .should  be  not«d  thai  whether  the  right 
-^r  jirlvacy  derives  from  thi  Ftrst  Amendment. 
Uniced  Starex  v.  Robe'.  3  9  U.S.  258  (1907); 
NAACP  V.  Alabama.  377  U.S.  288  (19C4): 
,V.4.4C/'  V.  Button,  nil  V  !.  415  (1963);  the 
Foiii  rh  Amendment.  Han  ord  v.  Tesa.s.  379 
U.S.  476  (1965);  Weeks  v.  United  Slatef.  232 
U.S.  383  (1914):  the  Flftl  Amendment.  Ap- 
tUekeT  V.  Secretary  of  S  fitr.  378  U.S.  500 
( 1964) :  the  Ninth  Amendrr  :>iit  or  a  penimibra 
of  the  Amendments.  Roe  v.  Wade,  410  U.S. 
113  ( 1973) ;  Griswold  v.  Co  ttwcticut,  381  U.S. 
479  (1965):  the  result  Is  1  iie  pame— It  must 
be  carefully  protected  a^a  nst  overbrond  a.s- 
sertlons  of  authority. 

The  limitation  imposed  may  be  expressed 
as  a  restriction  of  Congn  ssional  action  to 
"narrowly  drawn"  slatut*  s.  Roe  v.  Wade. 
supra,  or  It  may  be  an  att  ick  on  unfettered 
discretion  bestowed  on  otl  ers.  Kurtz  v.  Neiv 
York.  340  US.  290  (1951);  Cuntwell  v.  Con- 
necticut, 310  U.S.  296  (UK>).  Cf.  Stanford 
V.  Texas.  379  U.S.  476  (1965  :  Weeks  v.  United 
Srates.  232  U.S.  383  (1914). 

The  lesson  of  all  these  c  ses  is  clear.  Fun- 
damental rights  are  too  precious  to  have 
their  protection  left  to  th  e  \infettered  dis- 
cretion of  public  omcial  .  The  emphasis 
placed  on  tliis  rule  i.'?  illus;r.«;ed  by  Kat!.  v. 
United  States.  389  U.S.  .34'  (1967)."  where  a 
.search  (electronic  littenini  device  attached 
to  telephone  booth)  by  law  enforcement  om- 
ceis  was  held  Improper  b  icause  there  was 
no  judicial  restraint  impc  led,  even  though 
the  conduct  did  not  exceed  that  v.hich  %voiild 
have  been  permitted  inidei  jucUclnl  authori- 
z.atlon. 

C.  Section  S  of  S.  4016  i  covsiicviiunuUy 
infirm 
Fron^  part  A  of  tliLs  distt  .ssion  ve  see  that 
there  is  a  constitutionally  protected  privacy 
interest  In  the  tapes.  In  pa  t  B  it  was  shown 
that  where  such  a  constitu  ionally  protected 
interest  is  present,  there  a  e  certain  limita- 
tions Imposed  on  leglslat  on.  Thns.  there 
may  be  interference  with  he  prlvacv  right 
only  In  the  case  of  a  "con-  pelling  interest." 
and  the  statute  must  be  d  awn  in  the  nar- 
rowe.Ht  manner  that  will  fi:  pther  that  inter- 
est. Delegations  of  authorl  y  nnist  be  care- 
iully  circumscribed  so  tha  i  the  protection 
of  the  right  is  not  left  to  he  mercy  of  the 
unfettered  discretion  of  a  p  iblic  offlcial.  Sec- 
tion 6  falls  to  meet  any  i  f  these  require- 
ments 
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There  Is  first  the  qnestio 
pelling"  interest  Ls  assertei 
intrusion  Into  the  privacy 
of  the  tapes.  No  interest  U 
bill.  If  the  Interest  Is  that  o, 
lie  knov/ledge  of  the  eventi 
in  the  executive  offices,  the 


suftice  to  overcome  the  pri^  ncy  Interest.  See 


87   (1973).  and 


KP.A.  V.  Mink,  410  U.S.  73     _.    , ,, 

cflses  cited  therein,  regardii  e;  the  protection 
of  executive  discussions. 

This  brings  us  to  the  .se  :ond  point,  that 
v.hatever  valid  interests  are  to  be  server  ^.,.. 
be  achieved  only  by  a  sta  ;ute  that  ha.s  a 
narrower  focus.  Tlnis  if  thei  ^  are  valid  needs 
for  the  information,  for  (  xample.  as  evi- 
deurf  la  a  criminal  prot  eeding.  a  valid 
st'iTute  could  be  drawn  \Mt,l  that  limitntlojt. 
Tii  fiuit.  It  would  appeur  tht  t  rele.ise  In  that 
(•a?e  would  be  available  rega  -dless  of  the  ex- 
i-U>ice   of   a   statute.   Si e 

-V.i,o/i.   U.S. ( 19' 

62,i7  (decided  July  24,  1974) 
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formation   is  the  goal  of  t  le  statute  then 


there    lb    already    a    more 
Matute  on  the  book.s.  See 


iiiiormatlon  Act,  5  U.S.C.  ?  5C  S. 


of  what  "coin- 
to  Justlfv  this 
of  the  subject-s 
a.s.serted  in  the 
increa.slng  pub- 
that  transpired 
that  would  not 


i  'itited   States/  v. 

'J).    42    U.S.L.W. 

NUoti  V.  Sirica, 

I).  It  public  In- 


lar.owly    drawn 
"he  Freedom  of 


Finally.  Is  the  requirement  of  a  carefully 
circumscribed  range  of  discretion.  However, 
the  bill  as  it  Is  written  vests  almost  com- 
pletely unbridled  discretion  in  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  release  the 
tapes.  This  delegation  of  authority  provides 
nbsohitely  no  protection  for  privacy  right* 
and  thus  violates  the  fAual  reqtiireincnt  for 
lertl'slntlon  in  this  area. 

IV,     FIESr     AMENnr.iENT     RICH  IS 

It  i.s  .submitted  that  the  right  to  unfet- 
teied  speech  is  not  lost  as  a  consequence  of 
election  to  high  government  office.  No  one 
would  deny  a  President  s  right  to  speak  free- 
ly In  public  debate. 

Equally  as  crucial  to  the  prUiciple  of  free 
.speech  p:  pulillr  ad.ocacy  is  the  private  for- 
mulation of  political  thought  and  perspec- 
tive. This  is  a  piocess  of  experiment  and  de- 
velopmeiit.  It  is  n  process  of  trial  and  error, 
in  the  course  of  which  discussion  with  in- 
timates and  friends  often  plays  an  integral 
part.  .See  United  States  v.  Nixon,  42  U.Si.W, 
at  5245  A-  n.  17. 

It  has  been  long  recognized  that  enforced 
p>)blic  exposure  of  such  Inherently  private 
aspects  of  "free  speech"  has  a  stifling  eflect. 
Courts  have  not  ruled  on  a  Flist  Amendment 
clialJenge  to  forced  revel.^itlon  of  the  un- 
edited stream  of  individuals'  comments,  pub- 
lic and  private  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  They  have,  however,  dealt  with  what 
must  be  cousidered  the  less  severe  intrusion 
of  an  attempt  to  discover  a  simple  list  of  the 
persons  who  belong  to  a  political  organiza- 
tion. In  doing  so,  they  have  found  the  pri- 
vacy of  political  association  indispensable  to 
the  viabUity  of  the  system  of  free  thought 
and  .speech  established  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. NAACP  V.  Alabama,  375  U.S.  449  ( 1958)  : 

"It  13  hardly  a  novel  perception  ttxnt  com- 
pelled disclosure  of  affiliation  with  groups 
eagaged  in  advocacy  may  constitute  as  effec- 
tive a  restraint  on  freedom  of  association  as 
the  lorins  of  governmental  action  \ipoa  the 
particular  constitutional  rights  there  in- 
vohed.  This  Court  has  recognized  the  vital 
relationship  between  freedom  to  associate 
and  pritacy  in  ones  association."  |375  U.S. 
at  402 1  See  also  Slielton  v.  Tucker,  304  U.S 
479  (  ]!)l50). 

As  stated  by  Justice  Brennsn.  ".  .  .  inhibi- 
tion as  V  oil  as  prohibition  against  the  exer- 
cise of  precious  First  Amendment  rights  is  a 
power  denied  to  government."  Lumont  v. 
PoKtmaster  General,  381  U.S.  301.  309  (1965). 
The  same  principle  must  be  applied  to  legis- 
lative attempts  to  monitor  any  man's  dally 
political  expression.  Cf.  Eastern  Railroad 
Presidents  Conf.  v.  Noerr  Motor  Freight,  Inc 
365  U.S.  127  (1961).  The  "chilling  effect"  of 
the  knowledge  that  every  political  utterance 
or  writing,  whether  teatative  or  experimen- 
tal, will  be  exposed  to  public  scrutiny  would 
be  an  Intolerable  inhibition  upon  any  man's 
thought  and  political  development. 

Yet  this  would  be  precisely  the  eTrct  of 
S.  401 R.  It  seeks  to  obtain  and  make  available 
to  the  public  the  voluntarily-kept,  dally 
record  oi  a  mans  tenure  In  the  Presidency. 
Were  the  subject  anyone  other  than  tlie 
former  President,  were  the  ames  any  other 
than  these,  the  extent  to  which  such  a 
scheme  undermines  the  free  thought  and 
speech  protected  by  the  First  Amendment 
woitld  be  obvious. 

While  the  theory  that  every  thought  of  the 
man  occupying  the  Wliite  House  Is  legitimate 
public  business  has  initial  appeal,  it  Is  at 
w.-ir  with  the  fact  that  development  of  presi- 
df-ntlal  political  thought  develops  no  dlfler- 
piitly  from  that  of  any  man  and  i.-.  i.Ujiblted 
by  the  same  factors. 

The  electorate  has  the  right,  and  indeed 
<he  political  duty,  to  monitor  the  conduct  of 
public  of!icl;ils.  It  is  a  duty,  however,  to 
monitor  the  decision  made,  not  the  optiu'i 
coi"-ldered.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution, or  in  tlie  political  theory  which  It 
embodies,  which  argues  that  officialdom  must 
live  in  a  goldfish  bowl.  Cf.  E.P.A.  v.  Mink,  410 


U.S.  73  (1973);  Carl  Zeiss  Stiftung  v.  V.E.B. 
Carl  Zeiss.  Jena,  40  P.R.D.  318  (D.D.C.  1986)! 
Rather  it  is  anticipated  that  those  elected  to 
public  office  will  develop  and  modify  their 
political  beliefs  and  understandings  in  the 
same  manner  as  private  citizens,  that  is. 
through  both  public  debate  and  private  cou- 
itrence. 

Although  in  the  case  of  executive  officials 
the  constitutional  Interest  gu.aratiteed  by  tlie 
First  Amendment  is  similar  to  that  encom- 
passed by  the  term  "Executive  Privilege," 
and  the  two  in  this  context  are  complemen- 
tpry,  it  is  separable  in  both  r(K)t  and  appli- 
cation. Willie  Executive  Privilege  has  its 
foundation  in  practical  necessity,  behind  li 
re>t.s  the  more  general  personal  right  of  the 
chief  executive  as  an  individual  to  think  and 
t&ik  freely  among  his  intimates. 

Knowledge  that  notes  and  tape  recordings 
made  for  personal  use  can,  by  whatever 
means,  be  condemned  and  published  will  in- 
evitably stunt  this  process.  A  President  as 
much  as  any  man  is  guaranteed  freedom 
irom  such  constraint.  As  stated  by  Judge 
Learned  Hand: 

"I The  First  Amendment]  presupposes  that 
right  conclusions  are  more  likely  to  be  gath- 
ered out  of  a  multitude  of  tongues,  than 
through  any  kind  of  authoritative  selection. 
To  many  this  is,  and  always  will  be,  folly: 
but  we  have  staked  upon  it  our  all,  United 
Stules  V.  Associated  Press  (52  F.  Supp.  36:;. 
372    (S.D.N.Y.,   1943)." 

To  the  extent  that  evidence  of  crlminul 
wrongdoing  is  suspected,  the  Constitution 
provides  formal  Judicial  mechanisms  for  the 
discoveiy  of  relevant  material.  United  Sta'c^ 
V.  Nixon,  supra.  If  legislative  Investigation  is 
in  order,  relevant  material  caii  therj  too  be 
obtained.  But  the  wholesale  acquisition  of  a 
man's  tape  recordings  and  notes,  for  lUf 
simple  satisfaction  of  public  curiosity,  how- 
ever great,  is  inimical  to  ihe  First  Amend- 
ment's guarantees.  While  the  material 
sought  is  of  tinuBual  intersst  to  the  public, 
it  Is  not,  and  was  not  when  compiled,  public 
property.  If  it  can  be  taken  from  any  man 
for  the  purposes  of  public  dissemination,  i" 
can  be  taken  from  every  rnnn.  Ii  it  can  be 
taken  from  a  former  President,  cur  s.v.stem 
of  political  development  through  free  e\- 
presslon  is  stifled  at  precisely  the  point  at 
which  It  Is  supposed  to  culmUiate, 

v.    FIFTH    A^'ENDMENT 

Altho-ajih  President  Ford  pardoned  Richard 
Nixon  of  all  crimes  committed  during  Mr. 
Nixon's  tenure  as  President,  the  President's 
pardon  power  under  Art.  II.  §  2  runs  only  to 
"offenses  against  the  United  States."  Thus, 
Mr.  Nixon  remains  subject  to  state  crimini.l 
prosecution  for  any  crime  committed  durliig 
his  tenure  as  President.  For  example,  allega- 
tions have  been  publicly  aired,  although  they 
lire  as  yet  unsubstantiated,  that  the  former 
President  was  involved  hi  criminal  conspir- 
acy and  tax  evasion  punishable  under  Cali- 
fornia law. 

To  the  extent  that  the  ptibl  lent  ion  of  in- 
formation Involuntarily  obtained  under  the 
proposed  bill  will  place  in  the  hands  of  state 
officials  evidence  which  might  tend  to  in- 
criminate the  former  President,  .severe  Fifth 
Amendment  questions  are  raised. 

"Whenever  the  Court  is  conf rontt  1  with 
the  question  of  a  compelled  disclosure  that 
has  an  Incriminating  potential,  the  Judicial 
scrutiny  is  Invariably  a  close  one."  California 
V.  Byers,  402  U.S.  424.  427  (1971).  Since  the 
Fifth  Amendment  protects  an  Individ  aal  not 
only  against  compelled  self-Incriminatory 
testimony  but  also  agdnst  compelled  dis- 
closure of  potentialy  incriminatory  private 
paoers.  Boyd  v.  United  States,  1!6  U.S.  616 
(1886).  those  questions  are  raised  here. 

The  Supieme  Court  has  held  unconstitu- 
tional requirements  that  Individuals  report 
potentially  nicrlmlnatlng  Information  to  the 
go.-ernnient.  Marcheiti  v.  United  Strtes,  390 
U.S.  47  (1968):  Grosto  v.  Unifd  State:,  3!:0 
U.S.  62  (1968);  Haynes  v.  United  Slates,  390 
U.S.  85   (1968).  Tlie  government,  of  course. 
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has  various  legitimate  needs  for  private  in- 
ronnation,  and  it  can,  under  proper  clrcum- 
vi  inces,  require  its  submission.  Con.stltu- 
li.uallty  under  the  Fifth  Amendment,  how- 
fver.  requires  that  the  reporting  or  disclo- 
,.ire  requirement  not  be  aimed  at  a  "highly 
•.'iei-tive  group  inherently  suspect  of  crim- 
::i»l  iicvivitles."  California  v.  Byers,  supra, 
,,r  430.  See  also  Albcrtson  v.  SACB,  382  U.S. 
•|i)  (1965).  The  mechanism  the  government 
chHists  for  attaining  hivoluntary  disclosure 
i.s.  (n  course,  essentlRlly  In-elevant  to  tlie 
i-iftii  Amendment  interest  Involved,  so  the 
j:.ct  that  S.  4016  contemplates  condemnation 
and  then  public  disclosure  as  opposed  to  the 
means  used  in  the  cited  case.'j  is  not  iui- 
p  ^vtant. 

With  regard  to  S.  4016,  the  bill  could  not 
•or  more  narrowly  confined  in  terms  of  selec- 
iivity.  It  Is  aimed  at  and  solely  appliiablc  to 
.•  ae   man — Ricliard   Nixon. 

Willie  most  of  the  cases  cited  above  have 
involved  narrow  requests  for  specific  in- 
iormation  withui  certain  defined  areas,  the 
constitutional  Infirmity  of  such  statutes  is 
.surely  not  removed  by  providing  that  the  in- 
formation forcibly  obtained  by  the  goveru- 
inent  be  all  encompassing.  The  problems 
with  such  a  bill  addressed  to  a  single 
"su-spect"  individual  are  augmented  rather 
than  decreased. 

The  extreme  breadth  of  the  Information 
sought  by  S.  4016  renders  this  bill  the  type 
of  government  fishing  expedition  which  the 
Fifth  Amendment  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  was  originally  designed  to  pro- 
tect f>galnst. 

VI.    iilU.    OF    Alt.MNllIT. 

Anide  I.  Section  9,  clpu.se  3.  of  liie  Cnn- 
.-itilution  states  that  no  bills  of  attainder 
shall  be  passed.  Tliis  express  prohibition  on 
the  power  of  the  federal  government  to 
enact  sl.ituies  has  been  broadly  interpreted 
by  the  courts.  Thus,  in  E.r  parte  Garland,  4 
Wall.  (71  U.S.)  33  (1867),  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  a  .statute  which  requu-ed  that 
attorneys  take  an  oath  that  they  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  Confederate  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  before  they  could  practice 
in  federal  courts.  The  Court  found  that  "ex- 
clusion from  any  of  the  professions  or  any  of 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  life  for  past  con- 
duct can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  tlian 
as  punishment  for  such  conduct."  Id.  at  377. 
In  United  States  v,  Lorett,  328  U.S.  303 
(1946),  the  Court  struck  down  a  rider  to  an 
appropriations  act  which  forbade  the  pay- 
ment of  any  rompensittion  to  three  n:\med 
persons  tnen  holding  office  by  e-cecntive 
appointment. 

What  tliese  cases  have  in  rt>mmon  with 
each  other  and  with  S.  4016  is  the  use  of 
law-making  powers  io  punish  without  a 
trial  an  individual  or  small  groups  of  indi- 
viduals for  certain  conduct.  What  consti- 
tutes punishment  is  to  be  liberally  Inter- 
pre'ed  to  effect  the  remedial  purpose  of  the 
bill  of  attainder  clause  in  the  Constitution. 
Thus,  denying  the  ability  to  practice  law 
before  federal  courtJiW.as  punishment,  as  was 
withholding  persons'  salaries. 

On  its  face,  S.  4016  may  not  demonstrate 
a  punishing  purpose,  but  such  was  also  true 
of  the  statute  in  Garland.  Yet  no  one  can 
deny  the  punishing  effect  of  S.  4016.  The 
punishment  meted  out  is  the  baring  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  most  personal  papers  and  conversa- 
tions to  public  scrutiny  and  ridicule.  Indeed, 
in  terms  of  the  suffering  It  will  cause,  the 
I'lfect  of  such  punishment  seems  much 
yreater  than  that  of  merely  forbidding  a 
lawyer  from  practicing  lav/  before  the  federal 
'ourts,  forcing  federal  employees  to  find  a 
new  job,  or  forbidding  Communists  from 
i:olding  union  office,  see  United  States  v. 
Blown,  381  U.S.  437  (1965).  In  any  ca.se,  the 
dantage  to  reputation  and  earning  capacity 
is  a  cognizable  effect  of  the  piuilshment,  and 
are  acknowledged  as  evidence  of  punishment 
oy  the  Court.  United  States  v.  Lovctt.  .128 
U.S.  at  314. 


No  doubt  the  sponsors  of  S.  4016  are  able 
to  recite  supposed  legitimate  bases  for  the 
bill,  but  again  each  of  the  laws  struck  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  bills  of  attainder 
were  defended  on  the  basis  that  they  were 
exercises  of  legitimate  regulatory  powers  and 
not  bills  of  attainder.  The  Court,  however, 
looked  beyond  tlie  self-serving  justifications 
lor  the  laws  to  the  motive  and  underlying 
piirpofies  of  Congress.  In  each  case  the  Court; 
fotuid  an  environment  where  legislation  was 
conctivcd  with  specific  persons  or  groups  in 
niiiid,  which  persons  were  felt  both  to  have 
conni'itted  horrible  acts,  and  I'lio  I' ad 
■•Sloped  punishment  for  such  acif,. 

llie  fact  tiiat  this  treatment  is  visited 
ole'.y  upon  former  President  Nixon,  wliere 
v.hatever  Justification  for  the  publication 
cf  hi';  papers  exists  as  to  him  exists  equally 
as  to  other  public  officials,  incltidlng  Con- 
s.iessmen.  Is  evidence  of  its  individual,  puni- 
tive aspect.  liideM,  specifically  designating 
an  individual  as  an  object  of  supposedly 
regulatory  legislation  is  one  of  the  indlca- 
tion.s  of  a  bill  of  attainder.  See  United  States 
V.  Brown,  381  U.S.  at  447. 

Thus,  the  passage  of  S.  4016  In  this  climate 
would  raise  serious  questions  as  to  its  legi- 
timate purpose  and  would  Instead  subject 
It  to  attack  as  a  bill  of  attainder. 

Vn.   CONCLVSION 

.S.  4016.  v.lilch  was  conceived  and  devel- 
oped In  haste  following  the  pardon  of  Mr. 
Nixon,  is  fraught  with  a  numlier  of  substan- 
tial Con.stitutional  infirmities.  The  hill  is  of 
fxtromcl  •  dubious  v:ii*riitv. 


AODI'l  lOMAL  CrOSPONSORS  OF  BILI.S 
AND  .lOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.  285-1 

At  the  reqiiest  of  Mr.  CnANSTON,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cospoiisor  of  S.  2854,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
expand  the  authority  of  the  National  Li- 
stitute  of  Arthriti.s  Metabolic  and  Diges- 
tive Disea.ses  in  order  to  advano.e  a  na- 
tional attack  on  arthritis. 

S.  32S3 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Ikouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) uas  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3283.  a  bill  to  grant  eligibility  for  retired 
pay  to  certain  reservists. 

S.  3860 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harike,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  CnANSTON)  was 
added  as  a  cospoasor  of  S.  3869,  a  bill  to 
aive  employees  an  advance  notification 
v.-hen  a  Feder.^l  installation  is  to  be 
closed. 

S.    3920 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannjn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3929,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  increase  incentives  for  savings 
and  investment. 

S.   3985 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hath- 
away*, the  Senator  from  'Washington 
'Ml-.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  were 
added  as  co.sponsors  of  S.  3985.  the  Antl- 
DoPT-Fightinp  .Act. 

S.  3900 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from   Connecticut   (Mr.   Ribi- 


coFF)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3990,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Secm-ity  Act  to  provide  that  the 
special  minimum  jiiimary  insurance 
amount  theremider  shall  be  increased — 
in  like  maimer  as  other  benefits  theip- 
mider  are  increased — to  take  account  oi 
inci-eases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

s.  401  ri 
At  the  requ^  of  Mr.  Bakeh,  the  Seii- 
•  to;-  from  Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Proxmire  > ,  tJit 
Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Roth',  tlie 
Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Tah)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Brock  >,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Helms)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mi-. 
HuDDLESTON).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Coox>.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Mftzenbaum)  ,  the  Sen- 
iitor  from  Vermont  iMr.  Stafford',  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole),  tlic 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  'Mr.  Stevenson',  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr 
McIntyre>  were  added  as  co.sponsors  of 
S.  4019,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  Ovei-sight. 

.S.  4  04  7 

At  the  lequpst  of  Mr.  Proxmike,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4047,  a 
bill  to  protect  piuchasers  and  prospc-cti<  o 
P'jichasei-s  of  condominium  housin- 
units  and  residents  of  multifamily  struc- 
tures being  converted  to  condominium 
units  by  providing  natioi.al  minimuir. 
standards  for  the  regulation  and  di  - 
closure  of  condominium  sales  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Seci-etiuy  of  Ho'j-io:j 
and  Urban  Development. 

:-.  40i4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis' 
was  added  as  a  co.'^pon.sor  of  S.  4054,  a 
bill  to  exclude  from  gro.'^s  income  tli;; 
fii-st  $1,000  of  interest  on  dcixjsits  in  sav- 
ings institutions. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  418— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  MILK 

'Referred  to  the  Connniitef'  on  Agii- 
cultm-e  and  Forestry." 

Mr.  AIIflEN  'for  him.self,  Mr.  Aijf-j 
Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  Ciai^k.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Eastlanc,  Mr.  Helms.  Mi- 
Huddleston,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Mr.  Talmadge.  and  Mr.  YouNt  ' 
submitted  the  following  resolution: 
S.  Rrs.  418 

Wlicreas  the  .AgricuiMirc  huo  Con.-uiiifr 
Protection  Act  of  1973  require.s  that  the  price 
of  milk  be  supported  lor  tiie  1974-1975  niai- 
keting  year  at  .-such  level  not  in  excess  :ii 
90  percent  nor  less  than  80  percent  of  tiie 
parity  price  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricultur4- 
determines  necessary  in  order  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk 
to  meet  current  needs,  reflect  changes  in  thp 
cost  of  production,  and  a.ssure  a  level  of  fai-ii 
income  adequate  to  maintain  productive 
capacity  sufficieni  to  meet  aniicipated  ii;- 
t-,ire  needis:  and 

Whereas  in  Maivh  1P74  the  Secrotarj  d^- 
lermined  and  announced  thac  the  supp.oii 
level  for  the  1974-197.5  markeilng  year  wo'ild 
be  ai  t}ie  statutory  minimum;  and 

Whereas  milk  producers  iiave  iii'-iuieci 
ri.^i.ig  production  cost.s  nf  a  ni.-ignitude  that 


di 


33424 

greatly    Impair    their    abllit] 
business,  and  the  Nation  Is 
threat    of    a    massive 
Xarm^;  aud 

Whereas   milk   producers 
re^d  of  an  Improvement  In 
the  Nation  Is  to  retain  the 
a    basic    source    of    food 
t'irrefore.  be  It 

Pcsolved,  That  it  la  hereb 
I  lie  sense  of  the  Senate   th 
the  statutory  mandate  that 
be  supported  at  such  level 
mauitenance  of  productive  c. 
to  meet  anticipated  future 
tary  of  Agriculture  redeterm 
support  level  at  80  percent 
remainder  of  the  1974-1975 
based  on   the  latest  avallabl 
enabling    milk    producers    to 
their  rising  production  costs. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPON^ORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SIvN^TE    RrsOLrXION    410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  Senator  from  Alaf-ka  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Marylanc  (Mr.  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  iiom  Nevada  ( S/lr.  Cannon \ 
and  the  Senator  from  Miss  )uri  (Mr.  Sy- 
mington! were  added  as  :osponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  410,  svpporting  the 
efiforts  of  Piesident  Ford  in  >eeking  world 
economic  stability  and  a  new  under- 
.standing  between  oil-prodiipinc  and  con- 
sumer nations. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 
ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 


^Tr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr. 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Bayh  ) ,  I  wish  to  announce 
ate     Subcommittee     on 
Amendments  is  scheduling 
ings  on   two  proposed 
the  Constitution:  Senate 
tion   119.  for  tlie  protecticjn 
children  and  other  person 
Joint  Resolution  130,  to 
right  of  life  to  the  unbor 
aeed.  or  the  incapacitated 

The  next  day  of  hearin  [ 
Tuesday.  October  8  in 
sen  Senate  Office  Buildinrr 
11  am. 

Any  p.'.nsous  wLshhi?  to 
ments  for  the  hearing  recor 
tact  the  Subcommittee  on 
Amendments,  room  300  _. 
Office  Building.  Waihingtoi 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JdINT  RESO- 
LUTION  PRESENTED 


bils 


The  Secretaiy  of  the  Serja 
that  today.  October  2,  1974 
to  the  President  of  the 
the   following  enrolled 
resolution: 

S.    1276.   An   act   for   the   r< 
IMf.rt,'Hn: 

S.  2337.  An  act  for  the  rellcl 
Gastin  (Ca_stin-Ca.sas) :  and 

S  J.  Res.   192.  A  Joint  re.=ol 
tlie   st.itus   oi    permanent   res 
May  Glockner,  formerly  Ivj- 
iH-j  ronU. 


MP. 
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SUSPENSION  OP  MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION  TARIFF  TREATMENT  BY 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  which  will  permit  Congress 
to  su-spend  or  withdraw  any  new  exten- 
sion of  most-favored-nation  tariff  treat- 
ment by  concurrent  resolution,  not  sub- 
ject to  a  Presidential  veto. 

The  amendment  will  give  Congress  a 
powerful  nev.-  tool  in  bargaining  with  the 
Soviet  Union  while  not  Infringing  upon 
Executive  prerogatives.  Tlie  amendment 
would  not  take  any  authority  away  from 
the  President;  it  would  merely  reserve 
for  the  Congress  the  right,  not  only  to 
give  MPN  treatment,  but  to  suspend  or 
withdraw  it.  This  would  give  Congre.'-s 
the  same  right  of  termination  of  sus- 
pension for  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nonmarket  economy  countries  as  is  cur- 
rently given  to  the  President  under  sec- 
lion  403(c)  of  the  House-pn.s.sed  version 
of  the  Trade  Reform  Act. 

This  nev,'  congressional  authority  is  in 
iucord  v.'ith  the  constitutional  provision 
giving  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  w  ith  foreign  nations. 

Last  week  the  New  York  Times  carried 
fin  editorial  expressing  concern  that  the 
United  States  may  wind  up  the  loser  in 
detente  if  we  do  not  start  giving  serious 
attention  to  what  we  can  get  from  ex- 
panded trade  relations.  In  the  words  of 
the  Times,  we  may  find  oui-selves  settling 
for  "minimal  tangible  benefits"  while  the 
Soviet  Union  extracts  "real  concessions 
in  return  for  empty  lip  service"  to 
detente. 

In  my  judginent,  this  concern  is  veiy 
well  placed.  Detente  must  benefit  both 
sidcjs  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  firm  foundation 
lor  a  sound  and  lasting  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  State.j  and  the  USSR. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
extension  of  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment for  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to 
IJiovide  the  U.S.S.R.  sub.stantially  great- 
er benefits  than  it  will  the  United  States. 
Anyone  who  has  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union  knows  that  American  tochnolog>- 
is  on  the  whole  very  superior  to  Soviet 
technology,  a  fact  which  some  Soviet 
\pfficials  readily  admit.  It  is  cle-Tr  that  a 
major  part  if  not  the  major  part  of 
Soviet  interest  in  detente  is  to  gain  ac- 
ross to  advanced  American  technology. 

We  should  use  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
trnct  benefits  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  insure  that  extended  East-West  trade 
is  not  u.'sed  by  the  Soviets  for  purposes  we 
do  not  intend  and  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional Interests. 

There  is.  of  course,  the  po.«isibility  that 
the  Soviet  Union  mav  ure  American 
technology  and  goods  to  help  build  up 
her  own  military  potential.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  on  which  Congress  must 
keep  the  closest  vigilance  and  we  should 
keep  a  tight  rein  on  trade  in  case  there 
is  evidence  that  the  Sovifts  arc  nii.u.'.ing 
it  for  military  purposes. 

I  havo  also  supported  using  ti^de  as  a 
ba: gaining  lever  to  secui-  fictdom  of 
cmiyriticn  and  freedom  from  harass- 
ment for  Soviet  Jewjy  and  other  minorit ^• 
Kl■oups. 


I  support  using  trade  as  a  means  of 
achieving  American  goals  in  arms  con- 
trol talks.  Here  again.  I  think  there  is 
widespread  concern  that  in  our  desire  for 
an  Improved  relationship,  we  will  accept 
an  arms  control  agreement  that  gives  the 
Soviet  Union  greater  advantages  tlian  it 
does  ourselves.  I  believe  that  if  Congress 
is  not  satisfied  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
negotiating  in  good  faith  or  in  the  spirit 
of  strategic  equality  on  a  successor  to  the 
present  interim  SALT  agreement.  Con- 
gress should  be  able  to  use  trade  as  a 
means  of  applying  pressure  on  the 
U.S.S.R. 

I  also  believe  that  the  United  States 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Soviet 
Union  cooperate  with  us  in  maintaining 
world  peace  and  a  healthy  world  econ- 
omy as  a  necessary  underpinning  of 
detente.  In  the  Middle  East,  for  example, 
there  Is  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
knew  In  advance  of  last  year's  Arab  at- 
tack on  Israel  and  did  not  consult  with 
us  to  prevent  it.  Radio  Moscow  continued 
to  urge  tlie  Arab  countries  to  continue  the 
oil  boycott  at  a  time  when  our  Secretary 
of  State  was  working  feverishly  to  end  it. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  is  genuinely  interest- 
ed in  ddtente  and  world  peace.  It  should 
cooperate  with  us  in  helping  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  petroleum  which 
threatens  serious  woildwide  economic  re- 
IJercussions.  Certainly,  economic  h';rd- 
ship  is  hardly  conducive  to  reduced  in- 
ternational tensions. 

On  all  these  issues,  I  su.^pect  that  if 
Congress  began  a  serious  move  to  witli- 
di-aw  most-favored-nation  treatmenl. 
we  would  soon  find  tlie  Soviet  .-.ttitucie 
much  more  forthcoming. 

Some  have  argued  that  it  is  improper 
and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  detente  to 
link  trade  with  other  issues  such  as 
emigration  or  arms  control.  I  believe  that 
such  separations  are  artificial  and 
illogical.  Detente  camiot  win  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  if  it  seems 
to  move  forward  only  in  the  trade  field, 
where  the  balance  of  benefits  is  largely  in 
favor  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  remains 
stalled  in  other  areas  of  great  importance 
or  inteiest  to  the  American  people  such 
as  arms  control  and  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion. 

There  io  another  good  reason  to  u.se 
trade  as  a  bargaining  lever  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Wlien  we  grant  nondis- 
criminatory tariff  treatment  to  another 
free  market  coimtry,  we  alway.'<  get  some- 
thing in  return,  namely,  mcst-favored- 
natlon  treatment  in  that  counti-y's 
market.  But  because  the  Soviet  economy 
is  a  planned,  not  a  free  market  economv, 
there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  in  the  Soviet 
economy.  American  goods  cannot  com- 
pete there  because  what  is  imported  does 
not  represent  Individual  pm-chases  by 
Soviet  consumers  based  on  price  and 
tiuality  comparisons  but  rather  decisions 
by  Soviet  government  officials  on  what 
should  be  imported  after  Internal  pro- 
duction levels  are  established.  Conse- 
auently,  it  makes  sense  to  seek  an  equiv- 
alent in  the  human  rights  area,  arms 
control  area,  or  political  area  to  the 
economic  concession  we  would  normally 
receive  from  another  free  maiicet  coun- 
tiy  for  our  grant  of  MFN. 
The  ainendnicnt  I  am  offering  v.ill  be  a 
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.stiong  and  permanent  bargaining  tool 
for  the  Congress.  It  can  be  used  at  any 
lime,  not  just  at  discrete  intervals.  It  can 
be  used  for  any  purpose,  and  is  not  just 
limited  to  one  or  two  issues.  It  would 
have  to  be  used  responsibly  and  I  think 
Congress  could  use  it  responsibly  to 
promote  a  real  detente  equally  bene- 
ficial to  both  the  United  .StatCi  and  the 
S'jvii-t  Union. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA     PHI  SON 
POLICY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  action  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  requiring  strict  limitations  on  the  fur- 
lough program  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Con-ections  Departmoit  is  sound  and 
commendable. 

A  number  of  problems  have  been  as- 
s.ociated  with  this  furlough  progi-am, 
particularly  as  it  has  been  applied  at  the 
Lorton  prison  facility  in  Fairfax  County. 
The  residents  of  Fairfax  County  in  the 
Lorton  area  have  long  been  fearful  of 
violence  at  the  hands  of  Lorton  inmates 
to  whom  furloughs  have  been  improvi- 
dently  granted. 

Two  recent  incidents,  the  latest  in  a 
long  series,  have  focused  attention  on 
the  ill-advised  Lorton  furlough  policies. 

The  action  of  the  Attorney  General 
came  on  the  same  day  that  it  was  dis- 
closed that  a  twice-convicted  raiMst,  who 
had  served  2  j-ears  of  an  8-year  mini- 
mum prison  sentence,  has  been  missing 
since  he  failed  to  return  from  a  furlough 
last  Saturday. 

A  week  ago  today,  a  convicted  mur- 
derer who  was  on  a  furlough  from  Lor- 
ton to  sei-ve  as  an  "entertainment  coordi- 
nator" at  a  D.C.  CoiTectlons  Department 
facility  in  Northeast  Washington  was 
aiTested  boarding  a  New  York-bound 
Metroliner  with  a  sa wed-off  shotgun  and 
lour  shells  in  liis  possession. 

Certainly  a  tightening  up  of  furlough 
policies  In  D.C.  facilities  Is  in  order,  but 
the  action  of  Attorney  General  Saxbe 
win  not  solve  all  the  problems  at  Lorton. 

The  internal  operation  of  the  prison, 
especially  as  regards  security,  needs  to 
be  changed.  Some  of  the  violent  acts 
committed  by  Lorton  inmates  have  been 
canied  out  by  those  who  have  escaped 
from  the  prison  complex  without  a  fur- 
lough. 

I  have  supported  legislation  which 
would  transfer  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  Lorton  from  the  D.C.  correc- 
tions department  to  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  and  it  may  be  that  such  a  step 
will  be  the  only  solution  in  the  long  run. 

However,  Attorney  General  Sa-xbe's 
tightening  of  the  furlough  rules  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Under  the  Attorney  General's  order, 
prisoners  convicted  of  violent  crimes  who 
have  more  than  6  months  of  their  sen- 
tences remaining  to  be  served  can  be 
placed  on  furlough  only  by  the  specific 
written  permission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  director  of  corrections,  who 
must  justify  his  action  in  wilting  to  the 
mayor. 

The  Attorney  General's  action  brings 
furlough  standards  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  more  in  line  with  those  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Hopefully  this 
will  result  in  clamping  down  on  the  op- 


eration of  what  has  been  a  lax  and  dan- 
gerous system. 


WASTEFUL      SPENDING      BY      THE 
FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Tuesday  I  began  a  series  of 
speeches  in  the  Senate,  which  I  shall 
continue  until  the  adjoui'nment  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  outlining  examples  of  wasteful 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  more  and  more  Americans  are 
becoming  concerned  about  the  spending 
habits  of  their  Government,  wliich  every 
year  piles  up  a  new  deficit  that  adds  to 
inflation  and  .squanders  the  hard-earned 
resources  of  the  jx;ople. 

Our  national  debt  is  appoaching  the 
half-trillion-dollar  mark,  and  will  reach 
it  in  a  few  more  months.  The  financing  of 
this  staggering  debt  forces  the  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  62  percent  of  all  the  lend- 
able  funds  in  this  country.  Obviously,  this 
forces  interest  rates  upward  and  makes 
capital  extremely  difficult  to  obtain. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  inflationary 
crisis,  the  spendthrift  habits  of  the  Gov- 
ernment stand  unchanged. 

I  cited  a  number  of  examples  yester- 
day. I  shall  add  a  few  more  today. 

Under  a  research  program  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  gi'ant  of  $13,555  was  made 
for  "Sociolinguistic  Analysis  of  Oral 
Media-Arbic  in  the  Arab  Republic  of 
Egypt."  Earlier  this  year,  I  had  the  op- 
IJortunlty  to  visit  with  President  Sadat 
of  Egj'pt,  but  for  some  reason  Mr.  Sadat 
failed  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  for  underwTiting  this  vital 
work. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  helped 
us  guard  the  sealanes  of  the  world  by 
paying  out  $44  million  for  torpedo  tar- 
gets that  do  not  work  well  enough  to  be 
used  at  sea. 

And  32  of  these  remarkable  targets 
have  actually  been  produced,  which 
means  they  each  cost  about  $1.3  million. 
The  Navy  has  admitted  to  Congress  that 
although  the  targets,  designated  the 
Mark-30,  were  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
open  sea,  they  have  been  used  exclusively 
on  ranges.  It  seems  that  problems  in  the 
Mark-30's  guidance  units  make  it  hard 
to  recover  the  targets  at  sea. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  grateful  that  all 
32  have  not  been  lost  in  the  ocean.  I  be- 
lieve we  would  have  more  reason  for 
gratitude  if  someone  had  checked  out  the 
oi)erability  of  the  targets  before  the  tax- 
payers were  out  $44  million. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
displays  great  imagination  in  disbui'sing 
the  hard  earned  tax  f  imds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  For  a  mere  $6,500,  the  tax- 
payers were  given  a  raft  float  performing 
theater  which  operated  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  But  that  was  not  enough,  so 
a  filmmaker  was  awarded  $8,000  to  go 
along  and  film  the  theatrical  perfoi-m- 
ances. 

Never  content  to  waste  money  at  home, 
the  Government  distributes  its  largesse 
freely  to  willing  recipients  anywhere.  The 
Inter-American  Foundation,  for  exam- 
ple, spent  $10,017  in  Mexico  in  support 
of  community  theater,  fiestas,  movie  fo- 
rums, and  a  newspaper  "to  fonnat  a  sense 


of  community"  among  ilexicaii  slum 
residents. 

The  expressed  aim  of  tliis  program  is 
to  provide  a  means  for  organizing  for 
"social  action."  In  hope  the  authorities 
in  Mexico  will  be  duly  appreciative  of 
our  efforts. 

Turning  back  home  again,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  look  at  the  many  faceted  efforts 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

A  project  in  psychobiology  and  nemo- 
biology  asks  the.se  questions:  "How  does 
a  homing  pigeon  find  its  way  home?  How 
does  a  rat  learn  to  avoid  poisoned  bait? 
How  different  are  the  cognitive  abilities 
of  ape.s  from  man?"  Probably  not  very 
different,  one  might  reply,  since  we  are 
providing  $10.5  million  for  tliis  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  well  be  that  sonif 
or  all  of  these  projects  I  have  outlined 
today,  and  those  tliat  1  shall  be  describ- 
ing in  the  days  ahead,  are  eminently 
v.orthwhile. 

But  I  raise  tlii-j  que.'^tion:  are  they  ap- 
IJiopriate  uses  of  funds  paid  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  by  the  working  people  of  this 
country? 

Can  we  defend  such  uses  of  tax  funds, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  inflation  is 
eroding  the  purcl-.asing  power  of  cvei-y 
pavcheck? 


THE  OLD  SHELL  GAME 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Robert  Shenill,  the  well-known  political 
.scientist  and  author  of  the  i-ecent  book, 
"Saturday  Night  Special,"  has  written  a 
highly  illuminating  article  in  the  October 
i.ssue  of  Penthouse.  Sherrill's  article,  "The 
Old  Shell  Game"  reviews  the  histoi-y  of 
.scare  campaigns  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, campaigns  which  the  companies 
used  to  deceive  the  American  people. 

Shenill  pulls  no  punches.  The  major 
oil  companies  after  evei>  so-called  shoit- 
age  crisis  have  emerged  richer,  more 
powerful,  more  concentrated,  and  more 
able  to  exert  their  will  on  the  country. 

This  article  should  be  read  by  all  those 
who  do  not  underetand  the  enormous 
economic  and  political  power  wielded  by 
a  few  multinational  corporations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  piinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Penthouse  mag.'izLne.  October  l«74| 

The  Old  Shell  Game 

(By  Robert  SherrUl) 

In  miU-July  1973,  the  Federal  Trade  Cuu- 
mission  filed  a  weighty  antitrust  complaint 
against  eight  of  the  world's  largest  oil  com- 
panies— Exxon,  Texaco,  Gulf,  Mobil,  stand- 
ard of  California,  Standard  of  Indiana,  Shell, 
and  Atlantic  Richfield — charging  them  ■*llh 
unlawfully  monopolizing  reguiug,  driving 
competitors  out  of  business,  manipulating 
supplies  to  create  a  gasoline  scarcity,  auci 
reaping  excessive  profits. 

A  few  mouths  later,  Japan,  now  one  of 
the  largest  consumers  of  petroleum  pi-oducts, 
indicted  executives  of  twelve  major  oil- 
re&nlng  firms  for  conspiring  to  Ux  prices  and 
to  curtaU  production.  This  was  the  first 
criminal  charge  against  a  cartel  in  Japan's 
Iwenty-seveu-year  history  of  antitrust  ac- 
tivity. 

Such  actions  as  these  do  not  foretell  a 
loosening  of  the  oil  Industry's  stranglehold 
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may   Indlcat* 
kt  last  beglunlng 


on  the  world,  however.  M  et  probably,  the 
above  legal  fights  will  be  dri  gged  out  In  court 
lor  many  years  before  comli  g  to  an  Inconclu 
sive  ending  In  compromise 

But  at  least  these  itctlc^ua 
that  a  desperate  public  Is 
to  wise  up  to  the  fact  thai  It  cannot  go  on 
playing  the  game  of  suppl;  -and-demand  by 
the  oil  Industry's  whimsical  rules.  And  per- 
iLips  the  public  is  beginning  —Just  beginning, 
iu  a  feeble  way — to  convey  ,ts  desperation  to 
some  of  the  governments  t  round  the  world. 
That  would  Indeed  be  a  ra(  ical  change  froni 
the  past. 

For  fifty  years  the  majoi  international  oil 
companies  have  manlpula  ed  prices  In  the 
United  States — and  recruit  ><X  public  opinion 
and  government  policy  to  si  pport  the  manip- 
ulations— by  a  series  of  fea  r  campaigns  that 
have  seldom  been  challenge  il. 

Since  the  1920's.  when  anly  one  out  of 
every  seven  Americans  ov  ned  a  motorcar 
(compared  to  the  one  cat  per  two  adult 
Americans  today ) ,  the  natlaial  economy  and 
-the  publics  comfort  havf  flepended  on  the 
automobile.  This  has  provided  a  perfect  con- 
text for  indu.strlal  blackmill,  and  the  oil 
Industry  has  seized  the  opportunity,  not  only 
to  obtain  higher  prices  but  tjo  force  the  State 
Department  and  the  Justlc  \  Depavtment  to 
do  its  dirty  work — by  coll  us  on  If  not  always 
by  direct  Involvemgnt.  And  the  pre.s3.  whose 
owners  have  long  been  rlcl  ly  subverted  by 
axitomobUe  and  gasoline  s  dvertislng,  has. 
with  very  few  exceptions,  p:  .lytd  along  with 
the  lndu.stry"s  game. 

An  accusation  like  this  wi  I  be  offensive  to 
niDst  Americans,  of  course,  t  fcaiise  It  Implies 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  8ucl;ers,  but  there  i.s 
mere  than  enough  proof  of  Its  accuracy. 

First  let  us  put  the  pre*nt  claim  of  an 
"oil  crisis"  in  the  proper  ptrspect've.  There 
have  been  other  "crt.'jes"— lall  of  them  as 
phony  as  this  one  and  all  ci  them  contrived 
for  similar  reasons.  Among  men  in  the  In- 
dimtry.  these  recurring  crls^  are  an  old.  old 
joke.  Fifteen  years  ago.  in 
litUe  noticed  at  the  time, 
Long  of  Loubiana,  an  oil 
self  and  a  defender  of  plun 
ing  with  his  Senate  colleai 
of  the  great  hoaxps  of  thcj 

Long  ticked  off  a  fe  ' 
"crisis"  of  1914  was  one 
that  year.  Britain  was  abo' 
War  I  and  had  Just  converted  her  navy  from 
coal  to  oil.  so  It  was  absolutely  vital  that  her 
supply  of  oil  be  uiilnterri|pted.  Obviously. 
Britain — and  France,  too.  fj>r  that  matter — 
were  ripe  for  plucking.  All  oir  oil  men  needed 
to  do  was  to  present  a  picture  of  scarcity. 
This  was  easy  to  arrange,  ^i^  1914  Standard 
Oil,  monarch  of  world  oil  tit  the  time,  sup- 
poited  by  statements  fromlthe  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  (which  has  always  been  In  the  lu- 
ditotry's  pocket),  announct- 
Statcs  was  down  to  its  la.' 
rels  of  oil  reserves — scared 
out  the  decade — and  after 
be  no  more.  Oil  had  clearly 
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commodity.  Up  went  the  p  r'.ce. 
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To  correct   that 


situation  the  companies  co  ntrived  another 
"crisis"  In  1920.  This  time,  they  persuaded 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  1 1  announce  that 
domestic  oil  production  wopld  start  to  de- 
cline sliarply  within  three 
hope  of  recovery.  Shortages 
over  the  country — Just  like 


years,   with   no 

1  -ere  reported  nil 

todav.  Gasoline 


was  rationed  in  California  i  nd  Oregon.  The 
magazine  Automotive  Indus  Ties  reported  on 
August  25,  1920.  "It  Is  allege  I  that  the  short- 
age of  gasoline  [in  Callforn  n)  was  fictitious 
and  due  to  manipulation.  Allegations  are 
made  that  the  refineries  cret  ted  the  shortage 


by   shipping   gasoline  from 


Los  Angeles  to 


northern  parts  of  the  state  and  then,  after 
waiting  until  the  price  advanced,  bringing  It 
back  again  for  sales  purposes." 

It  worked.  When  prices  reached  thirty- 
seven  cents  a  gallon — which  would  be  about 
$1  a  gallon  by  today's  prices — the  "shortage" 
dLsappeared. 

But  only  for  a  moment.  The  major  U.S.  oil 
companies,  especially  Standard  Oil.  were 
running  into  stiff  competition  overseas.  By 
the  early  1920's,  British  oil  companies  had 
cornered  much  of  the  potential  production 
domains  of  the  Middle  East,  and  were  mak- 
ing significant  Inroads  Into  South  American, 
Mexican,  and  Dutch  East  Indies  oil  lands. 
American  companies  feared  that  they  were 
going  to  be  cut  out  of  tlie  world's  booty  un- 
less they  could  frighten  the  public  Into  sup- 
porting a  foreign  policy  that  would  help 
Ame/lcan  oil  companies  get  foreign  leases, 
"for  th»  national  .^.ecurity." 

The  Industry's  propagandists  bepan  to  cir- 
culate rumors  tl]nt  we  were  running  out  of 
oil.  while  Britain  was  cornering  the  world's 
oil  market.  In  fact,  they  said,  we  had  only 
enough  to  l.-^.^.t  six  years — .-xfter  which  we 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  Britain,  unless 
something  were  done.  These  rumors  were  so 
successful  that  there  was  actually  serious 
talk  in  Washington  about  liavlng  to  go  to  war 
with  Britain.  That  talk  ended  when  the 
British  decided  to  spilt  the  Aiideast  booty 
with  Standard  Oil. 

The  British  weren't  fooled.  In  The  Oil 
Tntxts  and  Anglo-American  Relations,  pub- 
lished In  1924."  British  writers  E  H.  Daven- 
port and  Sidney  Russell  Cooke  noted  wrylv , 
"There  Is  this  strange  habit  peculiar  to  the 
American  ell  Industry  which  one  should  ob- 
serve In  p.Tsslng.  Although  It  doubles  its  out- 
put roughly  every  ten  years  ...  It  declares 
every  other  year  ih.-xt  its  peak  of  prodvictlon 
has  been  passed  and  that  Its  oil  fields  are 
wcU-nigh  exhausted.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  new 
pools  are  continually  proc'uclng  wells  brought 
in  to  replace  those  declining,  and  earh  year 
the  total  output  turns  out  to  be  surpri.slnglv 
greater  th:\n  the  year  before.  One  cannot 
doubt  that  the  lugubrious  prophecies  of 
American  oil  men  are  In  some  way  related  to 
the  wish  for  higher  prices." 

Two  years  later,  h.-.vlng  trouble  with  the 
pesky  Mexicans,  who  didn't  like  the  Idea  of 
AmcicRiis  stealing  their  oil.  US.  companies 
pressursd  the  State  Department  Into  strong- 
arming  the  Mexican  government  to  allow 
higher  imports  hito  this  country.  The  pres- 
sure came  with  the  usual  prophecy  that  tlie 
U.S.  had  only  enough  oil  to  last  another  six 
years. 

During  World  War  TI.  Pi-esident  Roosevelt 
and  his  Interior  Secretary,  Harold  Ickes,  tried 
to  get  Congress  to  set  up  a  government-owned 
corporation,  the  Petroleum  Reserve  Corpo- 
ration, to  buy  out  the  Saudt  Arabia  con- 
cessions of  Texaco  and  Standard  OU  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  v.ould  have  bteu  the  I.r't  giant. 
step  toward  the  public's  wi'.;nlnt',  h-'depei.d- 
ence  from  the  International  oil  cartel.  But 
the  latter  si'ccessfully  pulled  Its  old  crisis 
trltrk  again.  In  1947  the  Industry  announced 
an  Imminent  shortage— Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  claimed  it  might  not  be  able  to  last 
beyond  1955 — and  declared  that  oui-  wells 
V  ere  n.in!iing  dry.  The  only  hope,  they  said, 
of  preserving  American  Industry  and  the 
American  motorist  was  to  give  private  In- 
dustry not  only  a  free  hand  In  the  Middle 
liast,  without  U.S.  government  Interference, 
but  to  encourage  the  private  oil  companies 
with  large  tax  benefits  from  their  overseas 
operations. 

This  crisis  paid  off  Immediately.  The  mul- 
tinational ol!  giants  began  carvhig  up  the 
Middle  East  fields  that  very  same  year.  1947, 
and  they  did  so  with  a  secret  promise  from 
the  US.  Justice  Department  that  there 
would  be  no  prosecution  for  antitrust  viola- 
tions. Stlll-classlfled  National  Security 
Council  documents  show  that  in   195t   the 


government  turned  over  our  Middle  East 
foreign  policy  to  the  oil  corporations. 

These  corporations  were  further  encour- 
aged to  e'^lolt  the  Middle  East  by  a  foreign 
tax  credit  that  was  secretly  contrived  by  the 
National  Security  Council  In  1950  and  se- 
cretly agreed  to  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment. This  ''golden  handshake"  per- 
mitted the  oil  companies  to  deduct  from 
their  U.S.  taxes  all  royalties  paid  to  the 
Middle  Eastern  governments,  dollar  for  dol- 
lar. Th'is  the  oil  companies  were  encotir.aged 
to  ;;!nk  money  Into  explorations  around  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  to  neglect  oil  explorations 
a*  home. 

By  the  uiid-1950'8  the  world  was  awash 
witli  oil.  The  big  companies  had  been  so 
successful  In  finding  oil  all  over  the  globe 
that  they  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  It.  The 
world  price  for  oil  was  low  indeed — about 
?1.50  a  b.irrel  below  what  oil  was  selling  for 
in  the  Untied  Stales.  And  the  oil  companies 
verc  afraid  to  Import  much  of  the  cheap 
tv-reign  oil  le.st  U.S.  prices  drop. 

So  In  1959,  claiming  that  the  U.S.  domes- 
tic companies  were  Imperiled  by  Imported 
lorelgn  oil  and  that  we  faced  a  shortage  of 
petroleum  products  because  of  the  lack  of 
exploration  In  this  country,  multinational 
gia'its  persuaded  President  Elsenhower,  al- 
way.s  a  v.illlng  fall  guy  for  the  Industry,  to 
eita')li:,h  an  oil-Import  quota — allowing 
only  a  relative  trickle  of  the  foreign  supply 
lut'>  this  country. 

Tills  brings  tis  to  the  present — the  era  of 
the  big  kill.  The  profits  reaped  from  scare 
techniques  of  the  past  were  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  the  future  could  hold.  But  the 
industry  was  now  dealing  with  a  more  so- 
phLstlcated  dltlzenry.  a  citizenry  grown 
.somewhat  accustomed  to  cries  of  havoc. 
The  industry  would  obviously  have  to  tread 
iiu<re  invii;ou.'5ly.  prepare  Its  deception  more 
carefully,  buUtliug  a  momentum  that  could 
not  be  withstood.  It  succeeded  very  well  In- 
deed. 

To  show  how  It  proceeded,  we  will  break 
down  tbe  asstiult  Into  two  waves — natural- 
uns  price  propaganda  and  oil  (gasoline,  fuel 
iiii,  prcpug.inda — so  that  It  can  be  under- 
stood iiioie  clearly. 

illi:    N.'iTUHAL-CAS    SHORTACE    MYTH 

Natural  ".as  supplies  Americans  with  abont 
cinc-!hird  of  their  total  ene'gy. 

Natural-gas  prices  have  supposedly  been 
legulatcd  in  interstate  commerce  since 
1938.  wi  h  the  rates  set  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  FPC  did  its  Job  in  a  very 
loose  fa.shlon,  but  prices  remained  low  never- 
theless because  there  was  not  much  demand 
lor  nntural  gas  in  those  days.  In  1964.  as  de- 
mand began  to  build  up.  Uie  federal  courts 
ruled  that  the  FPC  was  doing  a  lousy  and 
incomplete  Job  In  controlling  natural-g!ks 
prl-«s  ard  that  It  should  regulate  the  sale 
of  i'.atuial  gis  not  only  in  the  pipeline  but 
r'-.->  at  the  wellhead. 

Industry'.'  first  effort  to  anclercut  that 
mltrg  caire  in  1956.  when  It  Ir.ld  enough 
mo!iey  around  to  persuade  Congress  to  pa's 
a  law  dererulatlDg  natural  gas.  But  that  ef- 
fort was  ruined — and  Elsenhower,  to  his  an- 
noynnce.  was  forced  to  veto  the  lew  for  pub- 
lic-r:-!ations  reasons — when  it  came  to  light 
that  nil  and  gas  lobbyists  bad  In  fact  been 
briljl''g  in'^mbers  of  Congress. 

Bui  in  thoie  balmy  Republican  days,  when 
biu-lnc*."?':  got  by  with  Just  about  anyihlnr. 
the  FPC  largely  Ignored  the  courts'  edicts 
anywxy.  When  President  Kennedy  took  over 
!n  1961.  however,  and  his  FPC  appointees 
began  dolrg  a  better  Job  of  controlling  prices, 
the  Industry  went  back  to  court  In  an  effort 
to  j-mash  the  price-control  machinery.  It 
claimed  it  needed  higher  prices  because  the 
uaturi.l-gas  supply  was  dwindling  critically. 
In  the  Interim,  while  the  case  made  its  way 
.  1  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Industry  kept  a  lo.v 
pioF.le  by  maintaining  reasonable  prices. 
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In  1968  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
FPC's  price  control  policy  was  fair  and  that 
there  was  no  substantial  evidence  that  nat- 
ural-gas reserves  were  getlng  low.  In  fact, 
the  Court  noted  tJiat  each  year  Industry  dis- 
covered more  new  reserves  than  it  pro- 
fiuctd.  In  other  words,  after  a  careful  study 
iDtii^ing  over  several  years,  the  Supreme 
Court  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  natural-gas  shortage,  no  foreseeable 
sliortage,  and,  by  implication,  that  prices 
.should  not  be  allowed  to  balloon  until  such  a 
shortage  might  exist. 

At  that,  the  oil  and  gas  Industrialists  be- 
rame  fiu-lous.  They  determined  to  rid  them- 
selves, once  and  for  all,  of  government  price 
regulations.  If  the  Supreme  Court  demand- 
ed proof  of  a  shortage  before  it  would  go 
along  with  industry,  then  industr>'  was  pre- 
pared to  Juggle  the  record  to  show  just  that. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  industry  be- 
p:an  to  claim  that  it  was  finding  less  nat- 
ural gas  than  it  sold — after  it  had  conclu- 
sively lost  In  court.  It  has  been  claiming  the 
same  thing  for  every  year  since. 

Do  your  own  investigating  on  this  point. 
Tliere  was  not  a  single  magazine  article  on 
the  topic  of  energy  shortage  before  the  1068 
Supreme  Court  ruling.  Then,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, there  was  a  great  fliu-ry  of  articles,  a 
small  explosion  of  concerned  chatter,  ap- 
pearing in  magazines  notorious  as  indus- 
try mouthpieces — Nation's  Business,  U.S. 
News,  Forbes — heralding  an  Imminent  short- 
age of  natural  gas.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  U.S.  journalism  there  appeared 
a,  general-circulation  magazine  article  with 
the  headline,  "LoomUig  Crisis  in  Natural 
Gas.'  Industry's  propafcandlbts  had  begun 
to  shovel  It  out  to  their  pala  in  the  press. 

Pure  blackmail.  I'et  at  the  beginning  cf 
the  natural-gas  fear  campalsn,  theie  was  an 
ipteresting  he.'itation.  Appp.rei-.tly  Indus' ry 
■.vas  nervous  abcut  the  public  emotions  it 
was  stirring  up.  After  all.  If  the  chlzens  be- 
came hysterical,  they  ralght  do  something 
drastic — like  nationalizing  the  oil  and  gas 
industry.  So  for  a  while  the  indttstry  prop- 
agandists moved  slowely.  Even  as  l.nte  as 
1971  they  were  ht-sittiting  to  claim  a  a  out- 
right shortage. 

In  a  ftiU-page  advertisement  in  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  of  October  22.  1970.  the 
soothingly:  "Recent  reports  of  natural-gas 
shortages  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  apparently  led  to  speculation  that  we 
are  running  out  of  nr.tural  gas.  Now  this  Is 
simply  not  true.  .  .  In  fact,  geologists  esti- 
mate that  proven  and  potential  supplies  are 
over  seventy  tlmo';  our  prrseiit  rnnuai  con- 
sumption rate." 

Tliere  was  no  real  short;(i'e  of  gas  under- 
ground, said  the  industry,  but  there  was  an 
effeciive  shortage  of  supply  simply  becau'^e 
the  Industry  wasn't  getting  a  high  enough 
price.  In  1971  ndvertlaements  began  to  ajj- 
penr  in  Life  and  other  national  magazines, 
paid  for  by  the  American  Gas  Association, 
B.s3urin£  Americans  tliat  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  lay  la  a  supply  of  wood  and  peat 
becau.se  "tl;ere's  no  wony  that  your  home 
"K. ill  run  short  of  gas.  .  .  .  We've  been  .serving 
you  for  100  years — and  we  don't  Intend  to 
stop  no'v."  Howe\er.  the  American  tax- 
payer was  asked  to  bear  one  little  btirden: 
'It  will  taVte  higher  prices  to  keep  the  gas 
coming." 

Later  tlie  industry  Rtarted  plajins  really 
(Uity.  In  1971  James  T.  Halversou,  director 
of  the  Federal  Trr^de  Commission's  Bureau 
of  Competition,  uncovered  evidence  that 
iome  of  the  companies  were  lying  about 
their  nalural-gas  reserves,  disclosing  only 
Cip-lu'lf  to  one-tenth  of  their  true  i-eserves 
to  the  government  when  they  carae  around 
u--kiug  for  rate  Increases. 

Jphn  w.  Wilson,  a  career  employee  of  the 
'•'etleial  Power  Commission  (you  must  re- 
member that  many  of  the  FPC's  career  peo- 
ple are  honest:   it's  Jtist  the  politically  ap- 
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pointed  commissioners  who  turn  crooked  as 
a  matter  of  poUcy) .  told  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  that  at  .east  thirteen  major 
producers  of  natural  gas  understated  their 
reserves  In  reports  to  the  FPC.  As  one  ex- 
ample, he  pointed  oiit  that  five  companies 
claimed  to  have  no  "available"  natural-gas 
reserves  but  within  weeks  thereafter  reported 
to  the  FPC  that  they  had  signed  contracts 
to  sell  huge  amounts  of  tha  gas  they  had 
claimed  they  didn't  have. 

But  the  Uidustry's  fear  campaign  and  its 
dishonesty  and  deception  ha\e  paid  off.  Since 
Nixon  toak  office,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sioners he  appointed  have  rai-sert  natural-gas 
prices  more  than  300  percent.  glvin{;  the  ex- 
•■use  that  ga?  was  scarce  and  that  the  Ui- 
ireaf.<*s  would  encourage  producers  to  look 
'or  moi-e. 

The  iJidustry  has  also  destroyed  tho  old 
mechanism  of  setting  the  price  of  natural 
pas  according  to  the  cost  of  production.  In 
J 972  the  natural  gas  companies  began  to 
set  prices  on  the  basis  of  what  the  market 
would  bear — that  is,  how  much  the  public 
would  stand  still  for.  The  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  estimates  that  the  FPC's  new 
rate-making  procedure  will  add  $.500  billion 
or  even  $1  trillion  to  consumer's  gas  bills 
(..'.C'.'  tiie  Ufe  of  the  nation's  reserves. 
Titr  on  -SHOPTAcr  myth 

As  we  pointed  out  earlier,  the  iiiterna- 
tional  companies'  problem  In  the  1950's  end 
1960"s  wa.<:  not  an  oil  shortage — hov.ever 
much  they  preterded  to  be  on  the  brink  of 
one — but  a  marsive  oil  surplus,  so  m?.?s!ve 
that  they  radically  reduced  explorations  for 
new  fields  in  the  United  States  (this  redtic- 
tlon  continued  ou  into  the  early  1970's: 
there  were  only  liaU  as  n-.any  new  wells 
brorjiht  into  production  in  this  cou>itrj'  iti 
1972  as  In  1952).  Meanwhile,  oil  was  so 
pleiitiiul  in  the  rest  of  the  world  that  it  was 
f,elt"lng  to  be  a  real  burden  to  the  marketers. 
It  wf.s  so  plentiful,  in  fact,  that  in  ir'59  the 
major  oil  companies  tcld  the  Middle  Eart 
countries  that  they  were  going  to  pay  them 
less  for  their  oil.  This  sleazy  trick  on  the  pa't 
of  Standard  Oil  et  aJ.  made  the  Middle  Fast 
cil-pro<luc!ng  nations  thivk  about  organiz- 
li  g  to  protect  tl'emselvcs.  The  very  next 
year.  19G0,  they  came  together  to  establish 
tl'.e  Organization  of  Petroleuin  Fxportli-g 
Countries  (OPEC)  — an  organiz.ttion  that  Is 
responsible  for  nutch  cf  today's  high  oil 
prices.  It  V. as  created  becaxise  of  the  Arabs' 
hatred  for  the  stinginess  of  the  Western  oil 
moguls,  who  wanted  to  rob  not  ot.ly  the 
rotisumUig  nj.tiri..';  but  tie  producit^g  ^^- 
tior.s  as  well. 

SliU,  OPEC  v.a.s  0  loM-  time  pulling  Itself 
tf'gether.  It  v.-:'?  organized  but  it  vaKU't  run- 
nhig  smoothly  and  there  wr.s  still  great 
rivalry  among  the  producing  nntl  >'-.s.  So  the 
oil  compaijf-s  ccnfiiuted  to  play  the  sheilcs 
ngainst  each  ether  aud  to  riin  the  Middle 
East  through  the  19CC'^. 

Aiul  Ihcy  rail  it,  iiaturiiliy,  in  i;ic-i  a  wiy 
as  to  keep  the  supply  down  a;id  prices  up. 
Secret  docuir.cuts  ciiculated  In  1968  within 
the  Uidu.'-try  by  Standard  Oil  of  CalifonUa 
shew  that  industry  leaders  wore  gravt^Iy  con- 
cerned about  a  "large  potential  surplus" 
through  1973,  and  the  possibility  that  when 
oil  began  to  flow  out  of  the  Arctic  t'lere 
would  be  "extending  and  magnif.ving  surplus 
supply  problems."  Standard  of  California 
officials  proposed  slashing  production  wher- 
ever possible.  Tliey  were  afraid  that  they 
could  not  make  "pollllcrl'y  palatable"  cuts 
In  productiou  la  Saudi  Arabia  find  Iran, 
because  the  rulers  of  those  countries  were 
getting  restless:  but  according  to  these  pri- 
vate documents,  the  Stav.dnrd  ofPclals 
thought  they  could  get  by  with  reductions 
in  Egypt,  Nigeria,  Libya,  Latin  Atnerica,  and 
Indonesia. 

As  was  tlie  case  wliU  natural  gas,  you 
will   look   iu  v:;lu   if  you   seek  to  find  ar;y 


warning  of  an  Impending  oil  shortage  in  any 
newspaper  or  national  magazine  during  the 
1960'E.  This  was  the  "quiet  decade,"  in  which 
the  major  companies  lay  low  on  prices.  They 
had  other  dirty  work  to  do.  During  the  omi- 
nous quiet  of  the  1960's,  they  began  corner- 
ing other  energy  fields,  knowing  that  when 
the  time  came  to  boost  oil  prices,  the  prices 
of  other  energy  commodities  would  also  soar. 
Directly,  or  through  corporations  in  which 
they  held  Interlocking  directorships  (direc- 
tors of  the  eighteen  largest  American  oil 
companies  iu  1974  Interlocked  132  times  witl\ 
the  boards  of  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions, which  of  course  Interlock  in  turn 
with  other  major  nonenergy  corporations), 
they  seized  nice  cf  Uie  ten  top  coal-produc- 
ing companies  that  took  the  lead  In  leading 
253.000  acres  of  federal  coal.  Most  of  this 
treasrje  was  cornered  when  there  was  still 
no  public  discussion  of  an  upcomhag  energy 
crisis,  and  long-term  coal  leases  could  be 
liad  for  pennies.  Some  of  the  rich  coal  de- 
fMJSits  were  obtained  for  a  yearly  rental  oT 
twenty-five  cents  an  acre.  Such  norfnern 
Great  Plain  states  !is  Wyoming.  Montana. 
and  Nortii  Dakota  are  well  on  their  vi-ar  to 
becoming  co'ionies  of  the  oil-coal  companies. 
In  the  years  ahead  thev  wiU  be  scalped  by 
strip-mining  machines  to  feed  se\'eral  hun- 
dred plants  la  which  coal  will  be  converteii 
into  natiual  gas  and  gasoline. 

"Ihe  oil  companies  were  also  grabbing  50 
percent  of  known  uranium  reserves  and  25 
pcT<'eMt  of  uranium  milling  capacity  in  tlie 
1960's.  Aud  let's  not  forget  their  takeover 
of  the  oil -shale  deposits  on  federal  lands, 
v.'hich  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
miiiis;.rations  allowed  them  to  cover  at  din- 
ciieap  prices. 

Fri  ai  1068  to  1970.  when  world  demand  for 
oil  was  soaring,  the  Shah  of  Iran  tried  to 
persuade  t'.ie  Ii'anian  Oil  Consortium,  in 
v.hlch  E.sxon  :3  dominant,  to  Increase  pro- 
duct'on.  'xlie  Consortium  refused.  During 
this  same  period.  Saudi  Arabia  v.as  trying 
to  c;onvii:ce  its  producing  cgent,  the  Arabian- 
An>erica.j  Oil  Company  (.^RAMCO:  Exxon, 
Siandard  Oil  of  California.  Texaco,  Mobil  j 
to  iufre'u'^  production,  but  AR.^MCO  also 
rcfrsed.  Aud  Canada  vas  trying  to  Induce 
tl'.e  United  States  to  Import  more  of  Its  oil. 
But  the  major  compc.nies  blocked  all  such 
offers,  claiiairg  America  didn't  need  the  for- 
eign oil.  In  the  spring  of  1969.  M.  A.  Wright, 
cliairman  of  Humble  Oil  (Exxon),  assured 
a  Senate  antitrust  subcommittee  that  domes- 
tic- f.elds  alone  would  be  pble  to  meet  82  per- 
cent of  our  oil  needs  through  19&S.  (Nowa- 
days, of  couiTC,  with  the  "crisis"  launct-.ed. 
the  lndvi!=try  has  adjitsted  Its  prediction 
doivnwards — new  it  says  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction will  meet  only  50  percent  of  our 
i.eeds  in  1985). 

The  oil  surplus  of  tlie  t960's  was  evidenced 
i:\  t!ie  Greeii  Staii'ps  aud  fiee  cocktail  glasses 
ihfit  were  given  nvay  to  entice  customer-. 
Prices  were  r'?lativcly  steady  between  l.-aii 
and  19fi9.  wl-.olesiile  petroleum  r-ri.  es  went,  u^ 
only  5.5  percent,  about  half  as  fast  a-  Lhu 
general  wholesaie-price  lude.\  v.as  climbing. 
But  the  major  oil  ccmpaniei  veie  nof  un- 
happy with  the  prices,  for  the  moine.it.  Tlicy 
tised  the  period  to  launch  mr-.ssive  pri'-e  'v<<t.-5 
on  tlie  iudeptnclent  producers,  on  Indenend- 
eal  rcfineis.  and  on  cut-rate  retail  .service 
stations.  The  majors  were  immensely  suc- 
cessful, measuring  their  succe«!8  by  the  plight 
of  the  independent  producers  alone- -whcte 
population  tiropped  Ircm  20,000  to  lO.OoO 
iuthe  past  fifteen  years.  (This  was  a  bit  of 
ove-k-U,  for  the  eighteen  largest  oU  com- 
panies already  controlled  70  percent  cf  the 
production  of  American  crude  oil.  controlled 
80  percent  of  domestic  refinery  capaeity . 
ov/ned  99  percent  of  the  nation's  plpelii.e 
capacity,  aud  marketed  about  72  percent  of 
the  gasoline  sold  In  the  United  States.) 
Only  Ckfter  v.'lping  out  potential  competition 
could  the  n'-:  jrr  international  &i!  companies 
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be    guaranteed    that    their 
would  work — when  they  w 
it. 

As  part  of  their  planned 
a>e.  the  oil  Industry  also 
piiough  refineries  In  the 
of  future  needs.  In  the  past 
than   half   a   dozen   major 
00,000  barrels-a-day  capacity) 
ihe  U.S.  The  industry 
Journal,  appraised   this 
.ally  as  "a  lull  in  constructl|)n 
catch  up  a  bit."  Moreover 
inestic   refinery  was  built 
J  ears,  though  consumption 

Meanwhile,     however 
giants   were    pouring 
refineries  and  overseas  re 
were,  hi  short,  rearranging 
ill  s\ich  a  way  that  when 
market  in  a  vise,  they  would 
at  their  usual  pace  In  othe; 

The    biggest    companies 
Gulf.  Mobil,  Standard  of 
had  been  quietly  shifting  t 
overseas   market    for    tweu 
early    1950'3    these 
still     viewed     erroneously 
companies,    when    in    fact 
departed  these  shores  long 
Uig  most  of  their  oil  proc' 
market.  By  the  early  1960s 
only  about  50  percent  of  t' 
By  the  start  of  this  decade, 
market  was  in  Europe  and 

Let's  pause  a  moment  to 
to  this  point,  we  have  seen 
national  oil  companies  '""' 
crisis  by   (1)    forcing  ' 
tors  out  of  basiness,  (2) 
ductlon  in  the  rich  Middle 
refusing  to  Import  more  of 
m  Canada,   (3)    falling  to 
fineries.  (4)  refusing  to  inc 
tlons  in  the  United  States, 
the  bulk  of  their  marketii^ 
Japan,  where  there  Is  no 
duct  ion   and   consumers 
their  mercy  llu\n  are  U.S 

All  of  this  was  being 
1974  showdown.  Now  they 
crisis.  They  blamed  many  t 
In  production  by  Libya,  a 
Saudi  Arabia,  a  scarcity  of 
was  an  interesting  aspect  tc 
oil  Industry-  had  started 
"shortage"  and  had  startec 
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But  the  hidustry  didn't  rely  on  propaganda 
alone.  In  1973,  the  nation's  t«n  largest  oil 
companies  Increased  the  pinch  by  deliber- 
ately slowing  down  their  refinery  output  by  3 
percent,  according  to  the  Senate  Permanent 
Investigation  Sul>commitee  staff.  And,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  tlie  major 
oil  companies  stored — hid — about  eleven  mil- 
lion barrels  of  home  heating  oil  on  the  East 
Coast  during  the  winter  of  1972  whUe  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Upper  Plains  states  suffered  severe 
shortoges.  Their  screams  helped  conrlltion  the 
I  jition. 

The  Ociober  1973  outbreak  of  the  Arab- 
J  rneli  war  gave  the  International  giants  ex- 
actly the  crisis  atmosphere  they  needed  to 
re.niiy  tiniiten  the  scre\\-s.  (Convenienly,  the 
war  started  within  a  few  montlis  after  the 
U.S.  oll-oinbargo  program,  started  in  1959, 
ended.  If  the  war  hadn't  come  up,  the  oil 
companies  would  have  had  a  hard  time  tlilnk- 
ing  up  an  excuse  to  keep  Mideast  oil  out  of 
the  U.S.)  The  sheiks  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait, 
and  other  oil-rich  kingdoms  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  grandly  announced  that  tliey  were  em- 
bargoing oil  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Nttiicrlaiui.-i  because  those  two  nations  v  ere 
iricndly  to  Israel. 

At  once  the  Ni.xon  admini.stratlon  and  the 
oil  companies  declared  an  emergency.  They 
Mild  wo  would  shortly  be  starving  for  oil. 
>:ixon  grimly  v.arned  the  nation  that  there 
".■a:s  no  svay  to  make  up  the  17  percent  of  our 
oil  t'oat  came  from  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 
But  that  17  percent  figure  was,  to  put  It 
politely,  a  lie.  We  were  getting  only  6  percent 
of  our  o;l  from  that  area  of  the  world  (ac- 
c:ording  to  many  reputable  sources.  Includ- 
ing the  Oryanlzation  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  which  represents  the 
tnajor  non-Communist  Industrial  nations) . 
T  urthermore,  the  embargoed  Mideast  oil 
covtia  e.T-^ily  have  been  made  up  from  other 
>ources.  Kobert  B.  Stobaugh,  coordhiator  of 
I  he  Harviird  Business  School  Energy  Project, 
pointed  out  that  the  crimping  of  shlpmenis 
iif'in  ilie  Mideast  was  not  so  Important  be- 
i;iu;e  •-.(boiu,  half  of  tlie  non-Communist 
world's  crude  oil  production  outride  of  North 
\n  erica  is  controlled  by  eighteen  U.S.-head- 
f,ui.'-tered  oil  coaipiinies.  principally  Exxon, 
i'.xu'o.  Gulf.  Standard  of  California,  raid 
Mobil.  Tlic^e  firms,  along  with  other  big  oil 
i-ompiiiues  such  as  Britisli  Petroleum  atid 
Rtiyiii  Dutrh  Shell,  can  switch  Arab  oil  to 
countries  now  using  non-Arab  oil,  thereby 
iiitiking  noji-Arab  oil  available  to  the  U.S." 

The  NcMierlands.  suppo.sedly  being  em- 
l-argoed  by  the  Arabs,  wasn't  suffering  at  all. 
.Tack  Bax.  a  press  aide  for  the  city  of  Rotter- 
dnm.  Europe's  largest  oil  port,  told  reporters 
in  January.  "Personally  I  think  the  v.hole 
thing  is  a  ho.TX." 

The  Shah  of  Iran  (where  the  Consortium 
Mill  had  .seven  big  fields  closed  down) 
thought  the  U.S.  was  also  being  hoaxed.  Re- 
ferring to  the  so-called  Middle  East  embargo, 
the  Shah  told  TV  interviewer  Mike  Wallace 
in  February.  "Why  should  you  care  about 
that?  "Vou  are  not  .short  of  oil."  He  v.-ent  on 
to  say  that  the  U.S.  was  then  Importing 
"more  oil  than  at  any  time  In  the  pa-st," 
sidestepping  the  phony  embargo  simply  by 
siiuffling  the  oil  from  one  nation  to  another. 
A.sked  if  he  thought  the  companies  were  de- 
Irauding  the  public,  he  replieci,  "Well,  some- 
thing Is  goUK,  on  for  sure." 

Something  was  Indeed  going  on.  On  Decem- 
ber 9.  1973.  Washington  Post  reporter  George 
Wilson  disclosed  that,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute's  own  figures,  the 
major  companies  were  pumping  16  percen-., 
less  oil  irom  U.S.  wells  than  they  could  have. 
A  month  e.irlier  it  was  discovered  that  the 
United  Slate,  companies  had  been  exporting 
oil  at  a  rate  r»vc  times  the  normal  level.  Tlie 
pu.sh  for  a  contrived  scarcity  in  the  United 
Slates  w.is  well  under  way.  iBt>t  there  v. as 
tio  scarcity  in  Europe,  where  the  price  wus 
right.  On  May  15.  1973.  Amoco  placed  a  fuU- 
I'ri;-:»  ndvordbcnent  In  thf  FlnaiK-l.il  Timos  of 


London  soliciting  new  industrial  customers 
and  promising  "secure"  gasoline.  Five  days 
later  Amoco  placed  a  two-page  advertisement 
ill  the  Washington-Star  News.  explalnln<; 
that  its  American  customers  would  "have  to 
get  by  with  a  little  less  for  a  while,  so  there'll 
be  enough  to  go  around.")  In  March  1974,  as 
ga.solhie  lines  In  the  U.S.  were  stretching  tor 
blocks,  International  oil  brokers  in  Vienna 
reported  that  Americaii  petroleiun  companies 
had  offered  two  million  tons  of  crude  oil  in 
European  markets  at  prices  below  current 
market  levels.  Two  economists  with  the  Feti- 
eral  Power  Commission  admitted  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  that  the  major  oil  companies 
were  withholding  from  production  untold 
quantities  of  oil  and  natural  gas  on  800.00U 
acres  of  leased  land  off  the  Louisiana  and 
Texas  coasts.  At  the  same  time,  the  majors 
continued  to  butcher  their  weak  competi- 
tors, the  independent  refineries  and  the  cut- 
rate  retail  dealers,  simply  by  cutting  oflt  their 
.supply  01  oil  and  gas.  More  than  a  thousand 
independent  dealers  went  out  of  business  in 
1973. 

THE    RESULTS 

The  results  are  the  same  as  after  e\ery 
•■shortage  crisis"  this  century:  prices  shot 
up,  and  the  Industry  became  more  concen- 
trated and  more  powerful  and  more  un- 
controllable. In  May  1974,  Senator  Philip 
Hart,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee, announced  that  oil  and  gasoline 
price  ri.ses  durmg  the  previous  year  alone 
had  cost  consumers  $35.5  billion  and  that  the 
annual  cast-increase  would  continue  at  that 
level — until  the  oil  companies  decided  to 
scare  the  prices  even  higher,  of  course.  Each 
penny  added  to  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line \^as  said  to  put  an  extra  billion  doll:trs 
in  the  pocket  of  the  oil  industry.  Profita 
for  the  top  ten  oil  companies  alone  were  ex- 
pected to  hit  $7.8  billion  in  1974 — a\i  in- 
cri-iise  of  51.2  percent  over  1973.  Ti*e  oil  In- 
dustry's profits  had  already  risen  60  percent 
in  19'i73.  a  year  that  saw  the  top  twenty-one 
companies  earn  $10  billion — a  dazzling  rec- 
ord In  the  history  of  U.S.  industry.  Mara- 
ition  Oil  profits  weie  up  97  pei-cent,  Gull'  up 
86  percent.  Slandnrd  Oil  oT  Ohio  up  75  per- 
cent, and  so  forth. 

The  facts  behind  the  "shortag'.-"  .stalled 
.Svirl'acing  earlier  this  ye.ir,  v.-hen  leaders  of 
the  hidustry  began  .sflylng  openly  that  they 
knew  where  plenty  of  oil  and  gas  could  be 
found — at  the  right  price.  Jim  Langdon, 
chairman  of  the  TexHs  Railrcid  Commission, 
which  controls  oil  production  in  that  state 
on  behalf  of  the  major  companies,  went  so 
f:tr  as  to  .say.  "If  this  countiy  wants  to  spend 
the  money  to  do  it,  we  can  compete  with  the 
Arabs  for  the  world  oil  market.'" 

In  January  1974,  when  the  gas-station 
lines  were  Just  beginning  in  some  parts  ol 
the  comitry,  a  WashUigton  economist  pre- 
dicted. "Last  January,  regular  gasoline  cost 
about  thirty-eight  cents  a  gallon  on  a  na- 
tional average,  includhig  taxes.  By  the  end 
of  December  It  was  up  to  forty-four  cents. 
When  it  gets  up  to  fifty-five  or  sixty  cents, 
the  country  might  .'■nddeiily  discover  some- 
time in  mid-1974  that  the  oil  shortase 
seemed  to  be  over  " 

And  that's^  what  happened.  Hist  irv  was 
simply  repeating   it-self. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  the 
Senate  has  agreed  to  th»  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  12471.  the  Freedom  of  In- 
foi-mation  Act  Amendments  of  1974.  As 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure  and  as  a  Senate  con- 
feree on  this  legislation.  I  suijported  tliese 
amendments.  I  think  that  they  are  im- 
portant additions  to  the  right  of  access 
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to  information  which  Is  essential  to  a 
fiee  and  open  society 

In  1966.  when  signing  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  Into  law,  President 
Johnson  said: 

I  signed  this  measure  with  a  deep  sense 
ol  pride  that  the  United  States  is  an  ope-i 
.-.ociety  in  which  the  people's  right  to  know 
IS  cherlslied  and  guardec'. 

These  amendments  can  be  a  source 
of  further  pride  for  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

This  legislation  contains  a  number  of 
major  provisions  which  deserve  com- 
ment: 

Under  the  legislation,  agencies  will  be 
given  definite  time  limitc  to  respond  to 
requests  for  Information. 

■niis  legislation  contains  provisions 
which  will  allow  the  recovei-y  of  at- 
torney's fees  In  proper  cases.  Hopefully, 
this  will  speed  flow  of  Information  from 
agencies  wishing  to  avoid  such  awards. 

Govenmient  officials  Vrho  withliold  in- 
formation arbitrarily  or  capriciously  will 
be  subject  to  dlscipliiiary  procedures 
initiated  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

The  legislation  provides  for  in  camora 
review  of  classified  documents.  This 
clarifies  congressional  intent  to  override 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  EPA 
against  Mink. 

InvestigatoiT  files  are  to  be  made  pub- 
lic except  in  the  case  of  certain  enumer- 
ated exceptions,  which  include  safe- 
guards against  endangering  ths  life  or 
physical  safety  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

Some  of  tliese  provision.'-,  were  contro- 
versial. Some  of  these  provisions  required 
compromise  in  committee  and  in  con- 
ference. President  Ford,  in  one  of  his 
earliest  acts  after  assmmng  office,  par- 
ticipated in  tlie  work  of  the  conference 
by  sending  a  written  communication  to 
the  conference  in  which  he  expressed  a 
number  of  concerns  and  made  a  number 
of  suggestions.  I  believe  that  these  con- 
cerns were  met  for  the  most  part,  al- 
though Senators  may  disagree  on  this 
point. 

Long  ago,  when  the  Republic  was 
young,  Samuel  Jolin.';on  wrote,  in  his 
"Lives  of  the  English  Poets": 

If  nothing  may  be  published  but  what 
civil  authority  shall  have  previously  ap- 
proved, power  must  always  be  the  standard 
of  truth  ... 

Such  appioval  or  disappro\al  comes 
when  Government  can  retain  informa- 
tion unto  itself  and  is  dangerous  to 
democratic  government,  like  censorship 
at  the  presses.  I  belie\-e  tliis  to  be  the 
principle  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  V/ith  the  amendments  to  the  act 
enacted  at  this  time,  we  are  furthering 
that  piinciple. 


SENATE    CAFETERIA   PRICES    SOAR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  com- 
ing on  the  heels  of  the  5.5-percent  pay 
raise  for  Federal  workers  is  an  increase 
of  25  percent  and  more  in  the  price  of 
food  served  in  the  Senate  cafeterias.  I 
question  this  method  of  taking  back  the 
pay  increase  for  Senate  employees. 

While  McDonalds  is  selling  its  ham- 
burgers for  30  cents,  it  will  cost  you  75 


cents — ^up  from  60  cents — to  get  a  similar 
one  at  a  Senate  cafeteria.  The  House  of 
Representatives  cafeteria  manages, 
somehow,  to  sell  the  same  hamburger 
for  50  cents.  Cheeseburgers  in  the  Senate 
are  95  cents,  and  in  the  House  cafeteria 
they  are  65  cents.  At  McDonalds,  cheese- 
burgers are  37  cents.  A  bowl  of  soup  will 
be  45  cents  in  the  Senate — up  from  35 
cents. 

Mr.  President.  I  vrish  the  dairy  farmers 
in  Minnesota  could  share  In  the  Senate's 
profit  from  milk.  A  one-half  pint  carton 
of  milk  goes  for  25  cents.  That  amounts 
to  $1  a  quart,  or  $4  per  gallon. 

The  price  of  chili  rose  better  than  30 
percent — from  65  to  85  cents.  Over  on 
(he  House  side,  where  prices  have  net 
yonc  up,  chili  goes  for  55  cents. 

Both  Houses'  cafeterias  are  supposedly 
run  on  purely  a  self-sustaining,  and  not 
a  profitmaking  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand  how 
the  House  cafeteria  is  able  to  operate 
elTc-ctively  with  an  overall  25  percent 
lower  cost  to  the  employees  who  eat  there. 
The  price  difference  surely  could  not  re- 
.sult  from  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  food.  The  quality  of  the  food  served 
in  the  Senate — especially  in  the  snack 
bar  in  the  Ru.=sell  Office  Building— is 
quite  another  matter. 

I  am  hopeful  tliat  consideration  will 
bi;  piven  toward  reversing  tliis  inflation- 
ary move. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
chart  showin?  the  old  and  new  prices 
for  selected  items  sold  in  the  Senate 
cafeteria  and  comparing  these  with 
prices  in  the  House  cafeteria. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

SENATE  AND  HOUSE  CAFETERIA  PRICES 


Old 

Senate  House 

price  pi  ice 

Soiin 0.35  0.35 

C' ttsge  cheese 25  .25 

Cottnee  cheese  and  fnrit. 60  .55 

Hamburger 60  .50 

Chee;.eburger go  .65 

Chill 65  .55 

Irench  flies 35  30 

Hot  dog 40  .40 

Milk 20  .20 

firilled  cheese 35  .50 

Grilled  ham  ,-:n(J  cheese 1. 10  1.00 

Grilled  hacon  and  cheese 80  !  70 

Gulled  tomalo  and  cheese. 86  .bb 

Ham  and  cheese  sandwich 1. 10  .80 

Pudding 25  .25 

Crsckeis C6  .03 

Lettuce  v;edge 35  .'35 

Lettuce  and  jljced  tomato 35  .i'l 

Tossed  salad .3b  .50 

Milkshake i 40  .35 

Cake 30  .25 

Ice  cream  (per  scoop) .20  .30 

Bacon  (per  slice) 15  .15 

Sausage 20  .35 


•ii(;u:e-  supplied  by  House  and  Senate  cafeteiias. 


tJev* 

Senate 

price 


0.« 
.Z5 
.70 
.75 
.95 
.85 
.45 
.50 
.25 
.50 

1.30 
.90 
.90 

1.30 
.25 
.05 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.« 
.35 
.25 
.20 
.25 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  ALLY  DISABLED 
ASSISTANCE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
ACT— S.  3378 

Ml-.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  thj  Dcielop- 
mentally  Disabled  Assistance  Bill  of 
Rights  Act,  S.  3378,  which  passed  tlie 
Senate  yesterday,  extends  and  broadens 
the  mental  retardation  legislation  of  the 


past  decade.  I  have  long  supported  and 
worked  for  legislation  to  benefit  the 
mentally  retarded  and  developmentaUy 
disabled  and  enthusiastically  endorsed 
this  measure. 

Theri  are  approximately  9  million  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  who  are  de- 
velopmentaUy disabled.  With  appropriate 
encouragement  and  assistance,  many  de- 
velopmentaUy disabled  can  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  society.  To  accom- 
plish this,  we  must  have  the  cooperation 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

In  my  home  State  of  Ohio,  the  division 
of  mental  retardation  and  develop- 
mental disabilities  in  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Re- 
tardation is  the  agency  responsible  for 
the  promotion  of  comprehensive  state- 
wide programs  and  services  for  mentally 
retarded  Individuals  and  their  families 
wherever  they  reside  in  the  State;  ad- 
mi.  istrative  leadership  for  statewide 
services  which  are  wholly  or  partially 
financed  by  the  department.  Tliese  serv- 
ices may  include  preschool  and  school - 
age  classes,  adult  activities,  sheltered 
workshops,  and  residential  care. 

The  division  of  mental  retardation 
and  developmental  disabilities  has  es- 
tablished district  offices  throughout  the 
State.  These  district  offices  are  respon- 
sible for  obtaining  information  aboiit. 
and  referral  to,  services  specifically  re- 
quired by  a  developmentaUy  disabled  in- 
dividual, parent  and /or  guardian.  They 
are  also  responsible  for  the  intake,  and 
release  of  an  individual  from  a  State- 
owned,  operated,  or  finax.ced  residential 
facility.  Case  management  services  pro- 
vided by  the  district  offices  extend  to  de- 
termining and  locating  the  appropriate 
care,  and  counseling  individuals  as  weU 
as  working  and  cooperating  with  com- 
mimity  agencies  in  providing  specialized 
care. 

Piotective  sei^vice  v.ozkers  are  respon- 
sible for  monitoring  and  follow-along 
services  with  the  Individuals  to  see  that 
placements  and  programs  remain  appro- 
priate. Protective  service  workers  are  as- 
signed to  every  individual  seeking  serv- 
ices from  the  district  offices.  They  can 
provide  a  vide  range  of  services  from 
such  thin.q;s  as  counseling  an  indi\'idual 
or  helping  the  family  plan  ahead  for 
residential  care  to  providing  guardian- 
ship senices  imder  court  order. 

Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation authorizes  demonstration  and 
training  grants  for  University  affiliated 
facilities — UAF's — centers  and  reno\a- 
tion  and  construction  of  such  facilities. 
The  university  affiliated  facilities  pro- 
grams enable  individuals  to  learn  ar.d 
contribute  to  their  fullest  potential. 
These  progi-ams  also  involve  working 
T.itli  the  community  to  remove  pre.iu- 
dices  about  the  mentally  retarded  and 
the  developmsntally  disabled.  Witiaout 
the  backing  of  the  commtmity,  deinsti- 
tutionalization would  not  have  a  chance. 

■We  have  two  UAF  Centers  in  Ohio,  the 
Cincinnati  Center  for  Developmental 
Disorders  and  the  Nisonger  Center  for 
?\Ifntal  Retardation  and  Developmental 
Disabilities  in  Columbus. 

The  Cincinnati  center,  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Children'^i 
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Hospital  Medical  Center,  and  the  Insti- 
tute for  Developmental!  Research,  Is  en- 
f^aged  in  training  profe$slonal  personnel 
in  those  disciplines  wliich  provide  serv- 
ices to  persons  with  mpntal  retardation 
and  related  disabilities,  (with  emphasis  on 
optimal  technology  in  jcase  finding,  di- 
agnosis, treatment,  counseling,  delivery 
services,  education,  and  training — all  of 
this  from  a  coordinated  university  base. 
The  Nisonger  center  on  the  Ohio  State 
University  campus  strides  to  achieve  a 
basic  level  of  human  dignity  for  those 
afflicted  with  mental  reterdation  and  re- 
lated developmental  disabilities.  This 
center  brings  a  multitulJe  of  behavioral, 
educational,  home  economical,  medical, 
and  social  disciplines  together  in  a  fo- 
rum dealintt  with  the  many-faceted 
problems  of  mental  retardation. 

Title  I  also  authorizea  grants  for  spe- 
cial projects  for  .services  to  persons  with 
developmental  disabilitid.s.  Such  projects 
and  demonstrations  areJ  to  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  parent!  counseling,  and 
training,  early  screening  and  interven- 
tion, hifant  and  preschool  programs, 
seizure  control  system,  legal  advocacy, 
and  commurJty-based  :oun.seling.  care, 
housing,  and  other  ser  ices  or  systems 
necessary  to  make  a  pe  ■son  with  devel- 
opmental di^.L'.bii^ties  a  member  of  the 
community.        ' 

Title  II  calls  for  a  b  11  of  rights  for 
mentally  retarded  and  ot  fier  persons  wuh 
developmental  disabiliti<  is. 

In  Ohio,  liiree  consti  ulioiial  ame;ul- 
ments,  the  8th,  lath,  an(  14th  have  been 
the  primary  tools  of  li  igatiou  u.sed  to 
secure  basic  rights  and  liberties  for  the 
mentally  retarded  ant  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled. 

The  eighth  amenrimcu  L  pnthibit.s  cruel 
and  unasual  punishrnen  and  has  appli- 
cation in  the  context  of  nstitutinniiliza- 
tion  and  habilitation. 

The  13th  amendment  rovers  ji  person 
being  iastitutionalized  5  gainst  his  will. 
When  that  is  tl^e  situation,  the  individ- 
ual is  not  to  bo  forced  t  >  contribute  his 
uncompensated  labor  fo  •  tlie  benefits  of 
tlie  institution,  unless  th?  worlc  is  part  of 
a  therapeutic  habilitati(  n  plan. 

The  14th  amendment  piovide.s  equal 
protection  under  the  la  ,v  ii.id  inohibits 
the  taking  of  life,  libe/ty,  or  property 
without  due  process. 

I  recogni/e  the  need  or  .standards  to 
help  insure  the  rights  )f  the  mentally 
retarded  and  devclopni  entally  disabled 
citi7.ens  and  commend  i  he  goals  ot  this 
legislation  whicli  I  belie  ve  are  nece.s.sary 
if  America's  mentally  re  ;arded  are  to  re- 
ceive the  .services  and  oi  portunities  thi.-y 
so   greatly   need   and   deserve. 


IN 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  PTJOGRXM 
PITTSBUROH 

Mj-.  HUMPHREY.  N^-.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  thejattention  of  my 
colleagues  the  work  being  done  in  Pitts- 
burgh by  the  Senior  Citizens  Services 
Corp.— SCSC.  The  SCSCJ  was  chartered 
in  1972.  and  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  William  Stark,  president  and  Ro.se  L. 
.Smith,  executive  director. 

A  nonprofit  organization  seeking  out 
part-time  job  opportunities  for  per.sons 
retired  from  i uU-time  v.cpk.  the  corpora- 


tion Is  a  unique  example  of  dedication 
and  leadership  in  helping  meet  the  needs 
of  our  senior  citizens.  By  solving  the 
problems  facing  our  elderly,  we  can  also 
tap  their  great  and  valuable  store  of 
accumulated  knowledge  and  expertise. 

The  success  demonstrated  by  the  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Services  Corp.  in  Improving 
the  (Jignity.  self-respect,  as  well  as  sub- 
sistence of  Pittsburgh's  senior  citizens 
requires  that  efforts  be  made  to  duplicate 
this  in-ogram  and  experience  nationally. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  article  describing  ihe 
SCSC  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
•A  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  PLconi), 
as  follows: 

.SKNi.jR  CiriiENs  Skrviccs  Conp. 

BACKGROUND    MATERIAL 

Extensive  research  around  the  coumry  in- 
dicates that  no  existing  agency  or  institution 
is  engaged  as  we  are  In  securing  employment 
for  older  Americans,  particularly  those  in  the 
so-called  middle  class  of  our  society.  The 
Omce  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  doing  some 
.=uch  work  in  the  poverty  areas,  and  there  is 
a  foundation  in  New  Yorl4  that  specializes  in 
.seciu-in<<  Jobs  on  the  executive  level.  It  is 
evident  tiiat  the  great  mass  of  people  in  be- 
tween (ire  not  being  served.  As  our  economy 
bceome.s  more  an-l  more  geared  to  eai-ly  re- 
ilrtnicnt  .ind  a.s  life  expectancy  is  prolonged, 
file  uri;riu-v  I'c-r  our  services  to  people  need- 
inn  eniplo\ni(>nt  for  subsi.steiicc.  psycholog- 
ical p.ud  ))hv.-ic.il  v.ell-beiiig,  improved  mo- 
ral". Jiccoiiif;  in>  rcasli:;;lv  .^pp.ircnt.  Theie 
Mre  MC't  uiuiiet  n'-ecU  m  business  and  In- 
dustry  for  part-time  h.  Ip;  clas.sic  examples 
;<re  \v  hospital  services,  in  vtprir  and  recf.a- 
f»Irrc11oi>.  In  lioii:c  tnai.Mt-jiiince.  as  well  as 
in  Mii>  counseling  of  smiu  bif-ii.e  smen  hy 
if'ired  profe-sionais-. 

Si-nior  Citi'/.ens  Seivirc-s  Corijcnnioii  s(-t-l:.s 
out  job  opportunities  and  tl.cn  matches 
jipplictinis  to  the  opiuiin^.s.  Jn  our  initial 
year  of  oper;.iinn,  we  have  proved  the  ur- 
t:ency  and  v;ilue  of  our  .services.  We  find  oin- 
appUcnnls  in  the  orea.^.  of  the  county  where 
^•■•nior  citizens  coiigrt^gatc  for  social  and  cd- 
ucati'nuM  reason;.  Applicants  ore  referred 
to  Uf,  c<".i.stnnlly  by  ether  agencies  who  deal 
with  coinmtiiiitv  problems  and  v.ith  pi-ob- 
Knir.  cf  the  ylder  Amorican.s.  We  lio  to  the 
jTopio  in  ofleriMg  our  aids — we  do  nor  wait 
for  them  to  come  to  iis  on  tl;.;ir  o-..  n.  We 
oofrate  on  titc  premise  that  there  ai-e  older 
<;tl/pii."j  V. -lo  Wiint  pomtihins;  di'^n'Morl  to 
do.  I'l  many  casp.'-.  money  and  status:  .ii--  of 
Ips.-.T  iii'portaiKe.  Oiir  p^rt-iiine  Job  otler- 
Injjs  oitrry  modest  wat:e  r:ile<;.  The  l\pe  of 
iipeniuRs  ve  seek  (with  emphasi.i  on  part- 
time)  rielther  upset  nor  rompttc  with  trade 
union:,  'liie  unions  ai-e  aware  of  our  yool" 
and  objectives,  pud  HlaUIy  serve  as  our  con- 
sultants front  time  to  tiinc;  in  fact,  -some 
of  our  appli.-iMits  are  r-^tired  imt'Hi  memljcrs. 

Our  principal  objcclive  is  lo  h.ssIsi  older 
ciilv(;ns  :<)  Uc  happier  indivldualR,  throu'^h 
useful  aiicl  H  linful  pnrt-iime  employment, 
e.xtjeciiilly  v.here  mornlo  and  self-pvaluhiion 
at"  iiiiprovfd  through  ar.j^menting  a  nicayer 
social  .''Knirlty  income.  We  have  substHUtlat- 
iMg  evidence  that  part-time  employineni  \<  an 
rssentliil  need  to  those  older  Americnns  v.:io 
have  the  dri'.e,  the  health,  and  the  dcf,ir<.  to 
be  pr<i(lii<iive  members  ni  socieiv. 

There  is  general  atM-eemeat  among  .'.11 
facets,  of  llie  commtiiilty.  includ'ng  tlie  citi- 
s-ens  themselves,  that  the  uvallabllity  of  em- 
ployment for  the  older  worker  const  ii  ntts  one 
of  his  crliicai  needs.  Despite  ihe  fact  that  Hie 
older  jier.soii  should  have  th.e  ri^ht  to  •'lotirc- 
meiit  in  liealth.  honor,  and  dignity  after 
years  of  contributing  to  the  economy,"  'hero 
are  always  tho.se  who  cannot,  or  will  not. 
remove  iliemsclve.s  from  the  labor  market. 
They  need  to  work.  wbcUuT  it  he  for  h.iaii- 


medlcal,    and/or   social 


clal.    psychological, 
reasons. 

HISrOHY 

Senior  Citizens  Services  Corporation 
(.SCSC)  is  a  non-profit  organization,  char- 
tered in  1972  by  a  group  of  Pittsburgh  resi- 
rte>its  emanating  from  business,  labor,  and 
professional  areas,  committed  to  the  premLse 
that  older  citizens  represent  an  under- 
utilized arid  often  untapped  employment  re- 
source. Furtlier,  the  Board  of  Directors 
undersi.diid.s  the  impact  of  societal  rejection 
felt  by  mandatory  retirees,  reinforced  by  the 
evils  of  isolation,  loss  of  .self-esteem,  depend- 
ency, and  in  too  many  cases,  crushing  and 
debilitating  poverty. 

We  liave  received  financi.il  support  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Foundation,  with  matching 
iunds  from  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fire.  Bureau  of  Adult  and  Aging  Programs, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
first  year  of  operation.  Just  completed,  we 
occupied  space  and  facilities  with  Adult 
fe'eivices  of  Allegheny  County,  1706  Allegheny 
Building.  429  Forbes  Avenue,  in  downtown 
Pittsburtiii.  We  now  occupy  our  own  suite, 
1704  Allcf;hcny  Building,  wliere  we  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  close  reUitionship  with 
.Adult  Services. 

The  SCSC  oJlice  was  opened  uiider  the 
cxccu.ive  directorship  of  Mr.  John  Morton. 
At  the  end  of  September,  1973.  Mr.  Morton 
■issumed  the  directorship  of  the  Manpower 
Deve;o)>ment  Office  in  Braddock.  Peniioyl- 
va;ila.  During  his  tenure  with  SCSC,  Mr. 
Morton  worked  alone  with  secretarial  a.ssisi- 
ance  from  the  office  of  Adult  Services.  On 
0;-!obpr  1.  1973,  Mrs.  Rose  L.  Smiih  stic- 
•  t  ;ded  Air.  Aii)rton  and  ..dded  au  Administni- 
Mvo  A  sisirtii:  «.k1  t'\o  fKk!  v.orkcrs  to  the 
"'till'. 

A'  tAS    OK    RtllVKE    IN    WHICH    OIOkR    .\Ml'HII.«NS 
!IAVK    BIiN    I'lACFI)    HV    SCSC 

I  As  Of  December  31.  107.31 
Rfsn.uiuut  workeis.  clerk-tjpisls,  fihn  de- 
\ elopers,  salef.  sni^U  Indu^.try  laborer.",  nier- 
rhunUlse  packers,  coinmunily  woikers.  Iios- 
jiitAl  iiitc-ndauts,  coiupanions  to  sick  luid 
elderly,  painters,  drill  pressnien,  pla.stei-ers, 
tjus  drivers  (.-chool),  teachtr»'  aides,  cashiers, 
coitnter  workois,  gas  station  attendants,  cus- 
iodial,  liiuiidry  workers,  package  wrapperp, 
:-eiiuity  yuards,  sttiKit;va})hers,  domestics, 
printers,  n.essei)i;ers.  inncl''ln(  operators, 
sclioi'!  {iUR'd".  and  itislilutioiial  iiotisekoep- 
evs. 

!>pin,rr,s   WHO  iii'-ku  oii>i-k   AMi'iirANS 

ii'FoiJiiii  Mf ->(• 
J.lunoary  9.  luiougil  Deceint^er  :il.  197:5| 
f'oiuiiieutal  Con  Compiiny.  Pi-esbyierinn 
Hu-pltal.  l/iii<ersity  of  Piltsbs.igh.  Bsmfofil 
Biis  Lines,  Runner's  Cleaners.  Unived  Dttec- 
ii\e  At;cticy,  Rohhins  Wholesale  Toys.  Katif- 
inaiui's  Main  &  Suburban  Stores.  Elben  * 
Iir.  Re'^  Bull  1  mi-  Shady  Avenue  -Charlies 
''!ncf  -Amberson  To^er;.  Moore.  T,coi!i<jd,  .>>: 
L\ii -It,  Staff  Builders.  Jeivish  Home  for  llie 
Ai,'ed.  Dr.  Jeanctte  Cohen,  Borough  of  Wil- 
klnsbur^!.  RSVP  t,f.iir  Woikets  (Hea  Miller). 
Bi-Rite  Oil  Company,  Point  Park  College, 
Holiday  Inn — Greentrec.  DIpcntft  Mami- 
facturin^  C.)mpany.  Epic  Metals  Company, 
AUe^iheny  Cty.  Bd.  of  Assistance,  Braddock 
\rea  Jchrjols,  Grunt  Street  Coffee  Shop, 
Laudati's  Clothing  Store,  Kv  air.s  Uniforni 
Sto;':,  and   Building  MaiiuKement  Service. 

Gnteway  Tlieatt-r.  St.  Clair  Memorial  Hos- 
)).'!'l,  YMCA— WtKx!  Street,  Dr.  Julian  Le\in- 
son.  Ft.  Wnyne  Cigar  Company.  Homestead 
Ho.spital.  Iron  City  Uniform  A;  Towel  Senice, 
Carncg;e  Library.  Home's  Main  &  Suburban 
Stores,  Kiiiney'fi  Slices — Southland  Center. 
Goodwill  Indu.stries.  Gimbels  Main  &  Subur- 
ban Stores,  Easlev  &.  Rivers,  Pcnn  Compres- 
sion Company,  Rankin  Forge  Company, 
Braddock  Hospital,  United  Parcel  Service. 
Zayre'.s— East  HUls,  Mont€fiore  Hospital, 
City  Maintenance  Service.  Private  Homes  In 
Neighhoih'.od.  Betiiel  Bonjiigh  Scho<i!s,  Ferry 
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Contractors— BrldgevlUe,    Parklane    Hosiery  A  free  market  price  for  all  domestic  energy  to    a    thinkine    oerson    thit    its    mnior 

Stores,  Frederick's  Funeral  Home,  Collonade  will  reduce   inflation  and  eliminate  short-  'vmptom-uSiaS     D^-ice     nress,.^^^ 

Restaurant,  National  Resources  Development  ages  -sympiom — upwara      pnce     pressure — is 

Assn.,  Allegheny  County  Maintenance  Dlvl-  The  domestic  supply  of  energy  is  the  life  i,"^  -same  as  the  major  symptom  of  in- 

sion.  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  City  Serv-  blood  of  our  economy.  Energy  is  the  great  A^tlo".    Therefore,    I    agree    completely 

ices,  Fotomat  Shop,  and  Giant  Eagle  Super-  multiplier  of  our  gross  national  product  of  ''^'^•'^    "^^    ^^ry    distinguished    colleagrs 

market*  maniuactured    and    agricultural    commodl-  from    Oklahoma:    We    must    deregulate 

SEI^ICR    CITIZENS    SERVICES    CORP. SUMMARY  tlCS.  all   Oil   aild   gftS  Pl'lCeS. 

OP  ACTivrriEs  Because  our  domestic  energy  industry  Is 

[January  2  through  December  31, 19731  nnemic,  it  should  not  be  a  surprise  to  any-  ~^~~'^'~~"^ 

Total  Interviewed            .                             183  ''"^  ^^^^  °"''  economy  is  also  anemic  and  PROJECT  PEACE  OF  MIND 

counseled  and  Re-f^^rVd:::::::::::::      9  T'lncirc^ofdomesucenerg?"   "'   "^''^   "  ^'^'  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 

Placed  In  Employment. 115  •''''"^'ency  oi  aomestic  energy.  ulpaspd  to  havp  thi<5  nnnovtimitv  tn  Kri,io 

vumhpr   In    F>rrvp<:«                                    KQ  ^°"'  '^^^  ^®  bring  about  reasonable  free  Pieasea  lo  nave  mis  oppoiiuniiy  to  Dring 

frocess —    °°  market  prices  of  imported  energy?  to  your  attention  the  work  of  Project 

-Tot^i                                                183  ^'^  °"®  should  be  surprised  that  the  cartel  Peace  of  Mind,  a  program  that  has  ex- 

f^f  OPEC  nations  has  worked.  By  piddUng  perienced   excellent  success   nationwide 

WUliam  stark.  President.  around  with  the  construction  of  the  Alaska  in  facilitating  communication  between 
Dr.  Robert  Perloff.  Vice  President.  pipeline,  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  votine  runawav  children  and  their  narents  Thp 
Edna  Fischer.  Secretary.  to  roll  back  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oU  inHril,L  "f  „„"  t  tpl^^^^ 
Elmer  Shumaker.  Esq.,  Treasurer.  lo  approximately  half  of  the  imoorted  price,  "icidence  of  young  teenagers  disunited 
BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS  ^'id  by  various  legislative  threats  to  the  ^\°^,.  ^J^^^^  famihes  has  grown  sub- 
Shlrlev  Amner  energy  companies— both  larpe  and  small—  stantially  m  recent  years  and  this  pro- 
Robert  Bowdler  which  would  impair  their  efforts  to  increase  gram,  in  a  very  short  time,  has  been  able 
WUliam  Butler  domestic  enerey  supplies,  our  Nation  has  to  avert  tragedy  for  many  families  ? cress 
Samuel  Doctors  strengthened  the  resolve  of  the  OPEC  cartel,  the  countrv. 

Nancy  Frank.    '  }^?^^*^"^   continued   to   send   messages   to  Located 'in  Houston,  Tex..  Operation 

Harry  J.  Fredericks.  ^^^^^  that  we  really  are  not  very  concerned  pg^^e  of  Mind  has  reunited  over  1  000 

Thomas  P.  Golonski.  ""°"*  ""i:  domestic  energy  shortages.  families  in  47  States  Other  similar  nio- 

Ruth  Lleber  Tlie  Administration's  hard  hitting  critl-  ^'"""»*;i>  »"  * '  o^aies.  yiner  simuai  pio- 

Johnc  Morton  ^'^^  o^  cartel  price  fixing  by  oil  e.xporting  erams    acro.ss    the    Nation    have    done 

Robert  McXee  countries,  which  is  bankrupting  many  na-  much   to   assist  young  runaways;    how- 

WUliam  Schlag.  itons,  should  arouse  sufficient  world  opinion  ever.  I  believe  Operation  Peace  of  Mind 

David  Shaughency.  *°  '^^'P  correct  this  outrage.  merits  special  consideration  because  it  is 

Nathaniel  Shore,  Esq.                           ;  ^"t,  the  biggest  threat  to  the  OPEC  car-  a  united  effort  of  2G  States.  Unsuccessful 

Ruth  Tucker.  tei  would  be  a  sound  energy  policy  to  which  jn  its  efforts  to  obtain  Federal  assi.st- 

Robert  Whltehlll.  '"'s  Nation  would  be  fully  committed.  j,^!^^    Operation  Peace  of  Mind  Hrked 

Rose  L^smlth,  Executive  Director^  J:,^}  ^l^^:; ^^^^^^^^^.ITr^l^  ^:tnx  the^esouices  to  conUnue    YeV    lh?otS 

Mary  Schremmer.  Program  Co-ordinator.  energy  po.icy  are  Known— but  theie  is  still  ,        „fr-,.^_    „f    --.„,.     tv.!,,,,    nU^^^^    ^  r 

(Phone:  355-4292  and  355-4295)  no  consensus  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  "^^    cHnitS    of    Go\ .    Dolph    Bliscoe.    f.f 

Hud  expediting  the  generation  of  broad  sup-  Texas.   thi:i   program  has   received   the 

———^^^-'^—  port  for  a  .sound  energy  policy.  I  encourage  .support,  and  in  some  cases,  the  needed 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  THE  the  summit  conference  to  support  the  ere-  financial  assistance  to  continue  its  vital 

ECONOMY  "i4o»i   of   a    three-member   energy    advisory  t^ervice.  At  the  recent  Southern  Govei- 

Mr    TOWER     Mr    President    I    ask  rZn*PU  ^f'l'.T'' ''.^'^L^''^  ^"^'^^^^^J*^^  nor's  Conference.  Governor  Bri?coe  in- 

lur.     xuwjiK.    Mr.    fiesiaent,    j,    aSK  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  Senator  Hoi-  f,.r,Hiionri  o  vocnimirt,,  <.,-.ri.^vct.i„  tv,n  r^..«^ 

unanimous  consent  that  the  prescient  re-  lings  of  South  Carolina  has  advanced  legis-  " oauced  a  i evolution  endoi sing  the  pi oj- 

marks  which  Senator  Bartlett  made  to  lation  to  create  such  a  council,  which  though  ,^''^.  ^^    urging  all  States  to  support  it 

the  economic   summit  on  Inflation  be  »'"t  a  panacea,  should  be  helpful.  "^otii  financially  and  legislatively.  I  am 

printed   in   the   Record     To    those   re-  ^iie  President  supports  the  cornerstone  of  pleased  to  say  that  the  resolution  was 

marks  I  would  like  to  add  a  comment  of  *    prudent     national    energy    policy— the  unanimously  approved  by  the  Governors 

mv  own                   ■                    comment  OI  ^^njendment   by   Senator   Buckley   of   New  attending.    The    cooperation    of    these 

Ther.''  hPinff  no  nhiPrtinn    thP  <!tatP  ^'°''.?  ^''^'''l  decontrols  the  price  paid   to  States  is  a  tribute  to  their  ability  to  sus- 

inere  oeing  no  ODjection,  tne  state-  producers  of  "new"  natural  gas.  This  sum-  tain  a   novthtt'hnp  r.vr.crram   irhinv,   ,,-oc 

ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  mit  conference  must  likewise  give  it  strong  ^h"  rto,!^  ^,^^^1  iL\?fT^^w  ^^^"^^  ^'^^ 

RECORD,  as  follows:  support.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  iuarantee  In-  ??^P^°V^^m''?^  ^^^  Federal  bureaucracy. 

ST.^TEMrNT  ON  NATURAL  Resourcfs  axd  THE  dehnitely  cold  winters  and  a  periodic  loss  of  Cei'tauily,  this  IS  one  instance  where  we, 

EcoNOMT  Jo^'s  for  many  Americans.  The  FPC  has  al-  ^^  Federal  officials,  can  take  a   lesson 

.n«.iiv«rort  I^,•  cor-ot^,  r..,.,^„  IT    i..„.,.,r^.  ready  Said  thc  Interruption  In  gas  deliverlcs  fiom    State    governments    in    fosterinc 

(Delnered  by   Senator  DtwEy  F.  B.^RTLEr^)  j^is  winter  will  double  a  year  a|o.  l-rogram  coordination  and  effectiveness: 

Mr.    Chairman,    distingtUshed    colleagues,  Natural  gas  can  be  produced  and  dlstrib- 

ladies  and  gentlemen.  x,ted  for  consumers  use  at  less  than  that  of  -^— — i^— ^^— 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  Senate  any  of  the  alternative  fuels.  RANVTMOTHRnwAWAV 

Current   Resolution   363    calling   for   a   Do-  r^r^lT^^^^ 

mestic  Summit  conference  on  the  Economy.  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  some  of  CONTAINERS 

I  am  most  gratified  with  the  progress  to  my    distinguished    colleagues   have    re-  Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr  President   during 

''M?"  cently  held  that  inflation  Is  caused  by  the  oast  3  davs  the  Washinetni-.  Rt-ir- 

Whiie  numerous  problems  do  exist  in  our  the  increasing  price  trend  of  natural  gas.  News  has  caSd  a  seiS  oTarticVs  on 

economy,  the  number  one  concern  Is  Infla-  „etroleum       and     netrnlPtim     nrnHnct.:  fv,     •            ^alTiea  a  seiies  01  anic.es  on 

tlon.  A  vivid  example  of  the  problem  is  a  ^^n,!°vp .     t    ofhrr,u     ci.T  cfoif^^t.  *^^  ^^^"°  °^  beverage  containers, 

person  making  $20,000  per  year  at  age  30  w^    , ^  u     t\       i-V  *L         i.  .^''^''^'""^'^s  As  my  collecgues  are  aware,  the  State 

With  an  uiflation  rate  until  retirement  at  65  «"0"la  ^^  thought  through  before  they  of  Oregon  has  adopted  legislation  which 

of  12';, '^.  which  was  the  inflation  rate  dur-  ="1^  made.  Had  this  analysis  of  inflation  bans  nonreturnable  beverage  containers 

ing  the  1st  quarter  of  1974.  would  have  to  been   thought   through,   the   conclusion  and  I  have  introduced  legislation  which 

make  over  one  million  dollars  per  year  at  would  have  been  quite  different.  would  ban  these  containers' on  a  nation- 

hT^That  he  enSd^'wLnTo  '^^^"''^^^  "'  ^"^^^f  ?  ^-""^f  "y  economists  as  an  Jfde  bS.'SrS  ort'his"e'i?lS 

SoLrptSiVc"olKdra?  inflation  can  be  Ss  altS??ha t-asTSe  conS  d  '''"T  Ti  Jeen  designated  S^2062.  were 

reduced  through  price  controls  on  oil  and  ff ,."!,.« vol    ,,lo^i                       •,  conducted  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 

hs  products.  Between  1951  and  1971,  because  \        f  \  >ears— eneiB>    is   seriously  q^^  Environment  last  May.  but  no  further 

Of  Government  price  controls  and  programs,  ""fetpnced  in  this  country.  What  that  action  has  been  taken, 

real  electricity  prices  feU  43';.  refined  pe-  means  IS  that  depressed  energy  prices  The  series  in  the  ".Vashingtor    Star- 

troieum  prices  were  down   17';,  and  coal  liave  excessively  stimulated  the  demand  News  written  by  Bruce  Howard  focuses 

prices  dropped  15';.  As  a  result,  .domestic  for  energy— because  it  is  cheap  relative  on  the  situaticnin  the  Washintrtnn  mptl 

demand   soared    and   domestic   supplies   of  to  alternative  purchases-and  it  has  also  ?J^omanarer  where  m^^^^ 

l^7lJlt  f?  ''"*''  ""T-  ^^'t'^".**"-"  ^^'"'■^^"^'i  ^he  attractiveness  of  drilling.  SSS  -nS  contlhiev;  aie  aL  beS 

mestic  demand  and  the  Increased  domestic  ^  °°  ^°^  "''''•'^  ^"^  temerity  to  state  cate-  lent  background  information  on  the  ibsue 

supply  resulting  from  government  controls  f.orically  thiH  underpriring  oil  nnd  gas  in  general  and  seme  of  techniques  being 

and  programs  caused  inflation.  causes  inflation,  but  it  should  be  obvious  utilized  by  the  container  industi-j'  in  an 
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attempt  to  defeat  both  Ic<  al  "bottle  bills" 

Beverage  Con- 
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Mr.    President, 


and  my  Nonreturnable 
tainer  Prohibition  Act. 

I  remain  convinced, 
that  action  must  be  takto  to  ban  non- 
returnable  beverage  containers  and  the 
waste  in  resources  and  energy  which 
they  represent.  The  Oregon  experience 
oroves  that  an  all-retui'ufble  system  will 
vork. 

Ru.'^sell  Train,  Adiniijstrator  of  tli 
Environmental  Protecticin  Agency,  has 
studied  this  issue  carefully  and  I  believe 
that  his  statement  on  the  growing 
throwaway  attitude,  as  {quoted  by  Mr. 
Howard,  merits  consid 
Senate.  Mr.  Train  said : 

This  attitude  Includes 
icace,  extravogant  packag 
away  products.  But  this  hittltude  has  to 
chauge.  Much  ot  tlie  spec  Ulc  problems  or 
energy  shortages  and  inflatl  an  can  be  traced 
right  to  our  growing  wast  ful  habits.  This 
waste  Is  being  eucooragec  by  a  product- 
oriented,  advertlslng-stlm  ilatcd  economy. 
The  bottle  bUl  Is  only  the  1  rst  baiMe  in  this 
war  ou  waste. 

Ml-.  President,  I  comii  end  this  series 


ition    by    the 

lUlt-in    obsoles- 
g,   and   throw- 


iues  and  I  ask 
it  be  printed  in 


of  articles  to  my  collea 
uiianimous  consent  that 
the  Record. 

Thei'e  being  no  objcctibn,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printetf  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bon'LiNi:  Up  ContaineiI  Lef  iSLATio;. 
^By  Bruce  Hovyu'd) 

Almo  t  w  iihout  reallzii  g  It,  city  and 
county  councils  In  the  Was  hinglon  area  are 
rapidly  moving  into  the  vo  tex  of  an  iutcu- 
Five.  uaUoiial  lobbying  bati  le  over  cans  and 
bottles. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  councils  In  the 
District,  Montgomery  Coun  ;y  and  Arlington 
will  consider  bills  requirlni ;  a  nve-cent  de- 
posit  on  soft  drink  and  bee  ■  containers.  The 
bills  are  modeled  alter  a  g\ilde  ordinance 
passed  un.animously  by  i  le  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  government  two 
month  ago. 

If  enacted,  the  ovdluanct  wlU  cvculually 
eliminate   can   and   one-wa  ,'   bottles   In  the 
beverage  Industry  and  caui  e  a  return  to  re 
tumable.  refillable  bottles    The  bill  Is  In- 
tended of  reduce  'itter  an  1  the  amount  of 


valuable  metal  and  glass  in 


is  supported  by  the  Envlrc  nmcntal  Protec- 


Woman  Voters, 
iavli'onmeutallst 


tlon  Agency,  the  Leagiie  o 
the  Sierra  Club,  and  other 
groups. 

Although  so-ea;ied  bo*.*I 
Introduced  into  almost  ev 
ture,  into  many  citv  and 
and  Into  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Sen.  Mark  O. 
Hatfield,  R-Ore.,  they  hai  e  almost  always 
been  stopped  by  a  powerfi 
of  big  bxiEiness  and  big  lab  ir. 

So  far  only  Loudoun  Cot  nty,  Bowie,  Ore 
con.  South  Dakota,  Vermon  ; 
New  York  State  and  seveva 
gan  have  pas->ed  laws  reqilrlng  returnable 
beverage    couiaineis.    Loucfiun    and    Bov/le, 
however,   are   defending  th 
court. 

But  mo.'t  efforts  to  pa?s  t^e  bill  have  been 
foiled  by  a  broad  array  of 
WiUiam  Coor.T.  president  of 
Beer  Company  in  Colorad< 


r;e\''s  that  the  Industries  t  jat  manufacture 


and  distribute  steel,  glass 
bot'^cs  and  can's,  and  beer 
nve  :;pending  about  $20  m!!! 
brittle  bills  around  the  rou) 
Last  summer  the  Unttee 
Association  (USBA)  flew  a 
minlstrator  and  tlie  staH  a: 
ca'iurilman    to    Cliicigo    tc 


solid  waste,  and 


bii;-  huve  been 
ry  state  leglslu- 
county  councils. 


,  two  counties  in 
towns  in  Mlchl* 


;r  legislation  in 


lobbying  tactics. 
:he  Adolph  Coors 
told  the  Star- 


and  aluminum, 
and  .soft  drinks, 
on  a  year  to  stop 
try. 

States  Brewers 
top  District  ad- 
.slstant  of  a  D.C. 

see    that  clty'a 


"Pltch-ln  for  Chicago"  program,  an  anti- 
litter  educational  campaign  which  is  being 
promoted  by  tiie  USB.\  n.s  an  alternative  to 
t>ottle  legislation. 

Last  winter  an  Alexandria  firm  that  dis- 
tributes beer  and  wine  ordered  its  employes 
to  attend  a  Virginia  General  .\ssembly  hear- 
ing to  oppose  enactment  of  a  bottle  bill.  The 
employes  were  told  by  the  company  president 
that  they  would  be  disciplined  if  they  did 
not  attend  the  hearing. 

Al'io.  twc  non-profit  organisations  largely 
lunded  and  directed  by  anti-bottle  bill  In- 
diistries  and  inilons  have  stepped  up  their 
t  il'oris  to  Involve  Washington  area  govern- 
ments ir  f.liernatires  to  the  bottle  bill. 

One  organization,  the  National  Center  for 
Rerource  Recovery,  Inc.,  is  actively  promot- 
ing the  construction  of  a  multi-million  dol- 
lar plant  at-  the  Lorton  landfill  that  would 
recover  valuable  metala,  glass,  and  energy- 
producing  material  from  garbage. 

Industry  lobbyists  have  argued  that  the 
Lorton  plant  would  become  uneconomical  if 
a  bottle  bill  were  enacted.  \ 

7ho  other  non-profit  organization.  Keep 
America  Beautiful  Inc  ,  (ECAB)  recently  cre- 
ated a  storm  of  controversy  when  its  direc- 
tor, Roger  W.  Powers,  testified  in  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  against  a  state  bottle  bill. 
After  Powers'  speech  was  printed  and  cir- 
culated by  KAB,  four  major  environmentalist 
groups— the  Sierra  Club,  the  Wlldeme.ss  So- 
ciety, the  National  Parks  and  Conservation 
Association,  and  the  Izaa!:  Walton  League — 
resigned  from  the  KAB  rational  advisory 
coiuicU  in  protest. 

KAB  is  actively  trying  to  interest  Dis- 
trict odiclals  in  its  latest  project,  an  antl- 
litt?r  educational  modification  campaign 
tailed  "action  research  model." 

Lobbyists  on  both  sides  of  the  bottle  fight 
>ay  the  upcoming  battle  in  the  Wa.shlngtou 
area  may  be  ths  most  critical  an-1  hotly  con- 
tested so  fax . 

There  are  several  reason.'!. 

Washington,  if  It  passes  the  bill,  wo;>kl 
become  the  first  major  city  to  do  so. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  have  argued  that  re- 
turnable bottles  may  be  popular  In  rural 
states  like  Oregon  and  Vermont  but  not  in 
a  major  city  that  has  almost  completely  con- 
verted to  one-r/ay  bottles  and  cans. 

Returnable  bottles  are  much  more  common 
in  rural  areas  than  in  big  cities,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  stress  on  convenience,  mobility, 
and  a  lack  of  storage  space  in  urban  areas. 
While  rettirnable  bottles  arc  rare  in  big  cltie.-;, 
they  still  outnumber  cans  and  one-way  bot- 
tles n!\  lion-wide. 

"Oregon  and  Vermont  are  one  thing,"  said 
Kiicen  Claussen,  chief  of  the  EPA's  source 
reduction  program,  "but  Washington,  D.C.  is 
oomethlng  else.  If  tlie  incius'ry  loses  in  Wash- 
ington, it  may  Just  cave  In.  As  f.ir  as  the 
bottle  bill  nation-wide  is  concerned,  the 
WHshlngton  area  is  potential  dynamite. 

"And  Judging  from  the  Industry's  presence 
at  the  COG  and  Montgomery  County  hear- 
ings," Ms.  Claussen  continued,  "I"d  aay  they 
know  li,  too.  The  antl -bottle  bill  lobby  had 
more  peoi^le  at  Montgomery  County's  hear- 
Ing.i  than  at  almost  any  state  or  city  heat- 
In  jr  anywhere  in  the  coimtry." 

hn  Ir.ciicatlon  of  the  industry's  interest  in 
Washington  area  legislation  Is  the  size  of 
I  heir  guns,  not  Just  the  number.  At  a  recent 
tsork  session  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Council,  the  nnti-botlle  bill  lobby  was  repre- 
sented tjy  the  general  couu.sel  of  the  DSEA, 
'IiP  coordinator  of  government  relations  for 
the  American  Can  Comoany,  a  federal  legis- 
lation expert  with  Bethlehem  Steel,  and  a 
dozc.i  oilier  national  burlness  representa- 
tives. 

Another  reason  why  the  Washington  area 
legislation  may  be  critical  is  that  it  could 
'.lave  an  Impact  ou  congressmen  who  are  un- 
decided on  corre.spondlng  national  leglsla- 
Itnn, 

"If  a  ban  on  throw -awny  containers  were 


shown  lo  be  svicceseful  In  the  Washington 
region,"  said  Hatfield  in  a  recent  Interview, 
"its  Impact  on  Congress  would  be  obvious! 
Members  of  Congress  could  see  the  Utter  re- 
duction first  hand.  Just  as  we  In  Oregon  have. 
It  would  definitely  provide  Impetus  for  pas- 
.^.ige  of  the  national  bill." 

L.obbyist.s  say  that  any  local  legislation 
here  would  affect  councils  and  legislatures  in 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

'  Washington  is  a  bellwether  place,"  said 
Ri.nsel!  Train,  administrator  of  EPA  and  an 
active  supporter  of  container  legislation.  "Its 
awfully  visible,  and  when  something  drama- 
r.c  like  this  happens  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
it's  ant  to  capture  the  imagination  of  t;ie 
nation." 

Proponents  of  the  bill  feel  Washington  i, 
I  le  single  city  most  likely  to  pass  the  bill. 

Tiie  most  powerful  argument  against  ti.e 
bottle  bill — the  loss  of  Jobs  In  the  metal  and 
c.innliig  Industries — does  not  apply  to  the 
Washington  area  becau."ie  there  are  no  such 
iuau>itries  here. 

Ill  fact,  passage  of  the  bottle  bUl  lu  Wash- 
ington could  mean  more  Jobs.  Area  retailer.> 
piKl  bottlers  say  they  wotild  have  to  hL-e 
hundreds  of  extra  workers  to  handle  tlie  re- 
i Mined  bottles. 

Most  D.C.  councUmen  are  still  undecided 
(ui  the  is.sue.  In  recent  interviews,  several  said 
they  were  concerned  about  possible  storage 
and  wnitatlon  problems  that  the  Inner  city 
nia-aud-pa  grocery  stores  might  face  and  the 
financial  btmlen  that  deposit  bottles  might 
place  on  low  income  shoppers. 

The  city  council  has  scheduled  .i  heorlv? 
on  the  COG  prc^JosaJ  for  Oct.  22,  and  the 
.•\rlington  Environmental  Improvement  Com- 
!iiission,  an  advisory  group  appointed  by  the 
o.Tunty  board,  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
t':e  bill  lor  next  Monday. 

The  Montgomery  County  Council  has  coni- 
iiKtcd  hearings  on  the  bill  and  is  expected  to 
vote  on  it  this  month.  Kn  Infonnal  survey  of 
the  council  by  the  Star-News  indicated  that 
ihe  bill  should  pass  easily. 

Prince  Georges  County  has  been  slower  to 
move  on  the  bill.  County  Council  Member 
1  rancis  Pinncois  said,  "Were  Interested  lu 
the  bill,  but  we  don't  want  to  act  alone  oa 
it.  We  want  to  be  sure  DC.  and  Montgomery 
;-.iss  it  too." 

Francois  said  the  bottle  legislation  would 
probably  not  be  very  effective  If  It  were  con- 
lined  to  one  county,  because  choppers  might 
cross  Int'.'  other  counties  to  get  one-v.ay  con- 
•:il!iev.s. 

The  F.iirfax  County  government's  division 
of  solid  waste  Is  currently  working  on  the 
COG  ordinance,  and  the  bill  Is  expected  t(i 
reach  the  Fa'rfux  County  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors In  the  next  few  months.  The  county  boart; 
is  already  on  record  as  supporting  bottle  leg- 
islation, and  board  chairman  Jean  Packard 
said  she  felt  they  might  enact  a  bottle  bill  be- 
fore the  f  nd  of  the  year. 

"If  other  Jurisdictions  puss  the  bill,"  Mrr^. 
Packard  said,  "we'd  try  to  get  it  done  as  soon 
as  possible.  Pairfa:;  ■wouldn't  want  to  be  lag- 
gard." 

The  Bov.  ie  City  Council  passed  a  bjttle  bill 
in  March  1971.  but  the  ordinance  was  im- 
mediately challenged  In  cotut  by  the  Mai^y- 
laiid  Soft  Drink  Association.  Tlie  Bowie  law 
was  upheld  in  March  1974,  by  a  Prince 
Oeorges  County  circu't  Judge,  out  the  deci- 
sion was  appealed. 

The  case  is  scheduled  for  argument  In  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  In  November,  and 
a  final  decision  Is  expected  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The  Loxidotm  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
which  passed  a  ban  on  one-wry  contaLiers  In 
May  1971.  also  Is  defending  Its  law  In  the 
covirts  against  local  bottlers  and  retailers. 

The  law  has  never  been  enforced  because 
of  a  court  Injunction  In  December  1971,  and 
the  case  Is  still  before  Judge  Carlton  Penn 
of  the  Loudoun  County  Circuit  Court.  County 
Commonwealth's  Attv.  Donald  Devlnne  said. 
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"The  ball  Is  In  our  court,  but  we  Jttst  don't 
have  enough  lawyers  to  pursue  the  case." 

Nevertheless,  Judge  Penn  has  already  made 
a  major  decision  In  the  case  that  affects 
eiimpalgns  to  pass  the  bill  in  other  Virginia 
counties.  Although  many  Vlrgmia  county 
rouncils  and  attorneys  have  been  hesitant  to 
pf.ss  bottle  legislation  because  they  felt  the 
.>itiite  did  not  give  them  such  powers  In  their 
charters.  Judge  Penn  ruled  In  August  1972, 
ilie  Loiidotm  County  indeed  has  the  power. 

Surprisingly,  several  county  attornej-s  in 
Virginia  who  have  told  county  council  mem- 
beis  that  they  did  not  have  the  power  to  pa^,s 
bottle  legislation,  did  not  know  of  Judge 
Penn's  decision. 

"Well."  said  Arlington  County  Alty.  Jerry 
Emrlch  In  a  recent  mtervlew,  "this  may  make 
n  big  difference." 

Bahle  of  No  Return:  2 — Bottle  Lobpv 

Fights  Bills 

(By  Bruce  Howard) 

Keep  America  Beautiful  Inc.  is  trying  hard 
to  help  the  Washington  area  solve  Its  Utter 
problem.  The  National  Center  for  Resource 
Recovery  Inc.  Is  trying  hard  to  help  the 
Washington  area  solve  Its  garbage  problem. 

However,  although  KAB  and  NCRR  are 
both  non-profit  corporations,  their  over- 
tures In  the  area  are  more  than  undispttted 
charity. 

Rather,  their  efforts  have  been  viewed  by 
environmentalists  and  experts  In  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  as  subtle, 
ingenious,  attempts  to  stop  controversial 
legislation  on  returnable  beverage  containers. 

Like  nimierous  city  and  county  councils 
and  almost  every  state  legislature  in  the 
country,  councils  in  the  Washington  area 
are  actively  considering  bills  that  would 
requhe  five-cent  deposits  ou  soft  drink  and 
beer  containers. 

Since  more  than  lialf  the  retail  cost  of  a 
beverage  is  for  packaging,  industries  that 
manufacture  steel,  glass  and  aluminum,  cans 
and  bottles,  and  soft  drinks  and  beer,  stand 
to  lose  a  considerable  amount  of  money  In 
a  switch  to  returnable  containers.  These 
Uidustrles  have  been  opposing  bottle  bills 
with  a  powerful  lobby. 

Two  months  ago,  the  lobby  stepped  up  its 
activities  In  the  Washington  area  when  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments unanimously  passed  a  model  re- 
turnable bottle  ordinance  and  area  govern- 
ments began  considering  It. 

In  bottle  bill  hearings  In  Montgomery 
County  and  at  COG,  opponents  to  the  bill 
have  argued  that  KAB  and  NCRR  solve  the 
problems  of  waste  and  litter  better  than  a 
bottle  bill.  Both  organizations  have  increased 
efforts  to  Interest  Washington  area  govern- 
ments In  antl-lltter  and  municipal  refuse 
programs. 

At  the  same  time,  environmentalists 
charge  that  KAB  and  NCRR  are  fronts  for 
Industries  trying  to  Interest  governments 
in  alternatives  to  bottle  legislation.  Critics  of 
the  organizations  point  out  that  both  are 
largely  funded  and  directed  by  Industries  and 
labor  unions  actively  lobbying  against  bottle 
legislation. 

In  fact,  the  major  opponents  of  the  legis- 
lation are  represented  on  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors of  both  KAB  and  NCRR — the  American 
Can  Co.,  the  U.S.  Steel  Corp..  Coca  Cola,  Pepsi 
Cola,  the  Continental  Can  Co.,  the  Glass 
Blowers  Association,  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co., 
OAens-IUinois,  Inc.,  and  the  National  Steel 
Corporation. 

In  an  attempt  to  stop  bottle  legislation  in 
the  Washington  area,  NCRR  is  trying  to 
inttrc-t  local  goverumento  in  a  proposed 
imlti-million  dollar  refuse  treatment  plant 
at  the  htige  landfill  in  the  District  and 
"■•m.  steel,  and  glass  from  the  garbage,  and 
Northern  Virginia. 

The  plant  would  recover  valuable  aluini- 
tiitn  burn  the  remainder  for  energy,  possibly 


for  the  Pepco  plant  nearby.  Tlte  recovered 
materials  would  be  sold  for  recycling. 

NCRR  Is  already  testing  some  of  the  tech- 
nology that  It  would  use  at  Lorton  at  the 
District's  Inclnera1»r  No.  6  on  Benning  Road 
NE.  NCRR  and  other  Industries  are  provid- 
ing almost  half  a  million  dollars  In  equip- 
ment and  manpower  to  run  the  test  program; 
the  District  Is  providing  6nly  the  space. 

District  ofllcials.  Including  Mayor  Walter 
Washingtoji,  enthusiastically  support  the 
prospect  of  a  NCRR  resource  recoverj'  plant 
in  Washington.  When  announcing  the  open- 
ing of  the  NCRR  test  program  at  the  IncUi- 
erator  In  May,  Washington  said.  It  "should 
have  far-reaching  effects.  Tills  test  program 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  District  in  develop- 
ing a  program  to  recover  reusable  materials, 
thus  conserving  our  natural  resources  and 
i'pducing  the  volume  of  refuse  vt'hlch  must  be 
dlspn.sed  of  in  other  ways.  We  hope  It  will 
.■\''ve  as  p  model  for  cities  nationwide." 

So  far.  New  Orleans  Is  the  only  major  city 
to  .sign  a  contract  to  build  a  NCRR-designed 
r«-source  recovery  plant  ard  It  has  Its  critics. 

Proponents  of  bottle  legislation  in  New 
Orleans  say  that  the  city's  68-page  contract 
for  the  refttse  plant  contains  a  single  sen- 
XH\v.e  that  effectively  thwarts  any  effort  to 
pa.-s  a  bottle  bill  in  New  Orleans. 

U'he  controversial  sentence  reads:  "If  the 
C(Up.ntity  of  recoverable  resources  in  the  solid 
waste  delivered  by  the  city  or  Its  delivering 
agent  is  significantly  reduced  as  a  result  of 
laws  or  ordinances  passed  by  the  city  .  .  .  the 
ciiy  shall  provide  offsetting  adjustments  to 
x'le  c-orporation  to  compensate  for  the  cor- 
poration's loss  of  recovery  revenues." 

In  other  words.  New  Orleans  must  pay  one 
dollar  to  the  corporation  running  the  plant 
i'ui  every  dollar's  worth  of  materials  it  legis- 
lates out  of  the  solid  waste.  Since  a  bottle 
bill  would  keep  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  aUunimnn  glass  and  steel  out  of  the  solid 
v.aste.  it  would  literally  cost  the  ci'.y  mil- 
lions of  doiluvs  to  pass  the  bill. 

.'Muminuni,  steel,  and  gla.=s  are  by  far  the 
.'iiost  valuable  materials  in  garbage,  and  nhie- 
tonths  of  the  aluminum,  one-third  of  the 
siteel.  and  half  tlie  glass  in  garbage  comes 
from  beverage  containers.  By  the  ton,  re- 
covered alun'inum  l.s  worth  5300;  steel,  ft30, 
:>nd  glass,  $20. 

Ofncials  at  tlie  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  which  has  supported  both  NCRR  and 
bottle  legislation  in  the  past,  are  not  pleased 
with  the  New  Orleans  contract. 

John  Skinner,  deputy  director  of  EPA's 
resource  recovery  division,  said  the  contract 
that  New  Orleans  officials  signed  "pretty 
mttch  ties  their  hands  as  fair  as  a  bottle  bill 
Is  concerned.  It  would  be  awfully  expensive 
to  have  to  pay  for  the  decrease  of  all  that 
aluminum,  steel,  and  glass." 

Instead,  Skinner  said  that  the  EPA  recom- 
mends that  a  city  pass  a  bottle  bill  before 
it  guarantees  a  certain  amotmt  of  refuse  to 
a  recovery  plant. 

As  the  Washington  area  approaches  agree- 
ment with  NCRR,  however,  it  appears  that  a 
contract  very  similar  to  New  Orleans'  will  be 
signed.  Malcolm  Hope,  director  of  the  Dis- 
trict's oiHce  of  environmental  planning,  said 
that  If  the  District  decides  to  go  In  on  the 
project — as  the  city  apparently  will — it 
would  probably  agree  to  the  controversial 
sentence  in  the  New  Orleans  contract. 

Hope  .said  the  provi.^lon  seemed  "only  fair 
to  the  company  running  the  plant." 

When  asked  if  the  money  the  city  would 
have  to  pay  might  prevent  it  from  passing  a 
bottle  bill,  Hope  said,  "We  may  save  enough 
money  irom  litter  and  garbage  pick-ups  to 
balance  it  out.  but  at  this  point  I  don't  know, 
because  I  don't  think  anyone  has  been  able 
to  add  up  f-li  the  plusscs  and  minuses  yet. " 

KAB's  effoits  to  nifltience  Washington  area 
governments  have  been  le.ss  effective  than 
NCRR.<«  althoreh  more  obvious.  The  U.S. 
Urewers  Association,  one  of  the  most  active 


members  of  the  anti-bottle  bill  lobby,  has 
been  btislly  promoting  KAB's  anti-litter  edu- 
cational techniques  In  meetings  with  D.C. 
Councilmen  and  officials. 

In  public  hearings  and  in  private  meetings 
with  area  legislators,  industry  lobbyists  have 
argued  that  local  government  should  use  the 
KAB  approach  to  light  litter  instead  of  bottle 
bills. 

The  USBA  also  has  been  promoting  its 
own  antl-litter  educational  program  called 
"Fitch-ln"  as  an  alternative  to  bottle  legis- 
lation. Last  stimmer  the  association  flew 
William  McKinney,  director  of  the  District's 
department  of  en^'ironmental  services,  and 
Anne  Darneille,  an  assistant  to  D.C.  council- 
man Rockwood  Foster,  to  Chicago  to  see  that 
city's  "Pitch-in"  program. 

The  USBA  paid  for  their  air  fare  and  hotel 
bills. 

Foster,  chairman  of  the  council's  environ- 
ment and  business  development  committee, 
also  mf  de  the  trip,  but  he  Insisted  on  paying 
his  own  way  and  staying  with  relatives  rather 
than  in  a  hotel. 

Foster  and  Darneille  cut  their  trip  short 
and  returned  to  Washington  after  only  one 
day  of  meetings. 

"There  was  nothing  more  to  see  out  there." 
Foster  said  in  an  Inten-lew. 

McKinney,  however,  stayed  in  Chicago  an- 
other two  days  at  U.S.B.A.  expense.  When 
asked  what  he  did  the  last  full  day,  McKin- 
ney said  in  an  interview,  "I'm  not  sure  I  did 
much  of  anything." 

McKinney  and  Darneille  said  they  wottld 
not  let  the  USBA's  generosity  Influence  them 
when  they  consider  the  promotion  of  "Pitch- 
in"  programs  and  their  opposition  to  tlie 
iKJttle  bill. 

KAB  created  a  storm  of  controversy  last 
winter  when  its  president,  Roger  Powers, 
came  otit  ptiblicly  against  bottle  legislation. 
Since  then  four  environmentalist  groups — 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 
the  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Wilderness  Society — have 
resigned  in  protest  from  the  KAB's  lurgely 
powerle.ss   national    advisory   council 

In  its  letter  of  resignation,  dated  Jul.^- 
8,  the  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Assc-- 
ciation  WTOte:  "In  fact.  It  seems  that  the 
KAB,  Inc.  Is  using  its  achievements  In  litter 
prevention  education  to  cover  its  support 
for  the  container  Industries'  efforts  to  oppose 
beverage  container  refund-deposit  systems 
to  restrict  litter." 

In  Its  letter  of  resignation  April  25.  the 
Sierra  Club  asked  if  the  K^B  was  not  "mere- 
ly a  front  for  container  manufacturers." 

Last  month  the  KAB  advisorj'  courjcil 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
KAB  to  announce  publicly  that  It  was  not 
opposed  to  returnable  bottle  legislation. 

KAB's  president  Powers,  who  once  worked 
for  the  U.S.  Brewers  Association,  has  indi- 
cated that  he  probably  will  not  back  down 
from  the  position,  which  is  firmly  held  by 
most  of  the  industry  representatives  on  the 
bo.'ird  of  directors. 

If  Powers  does  not  back  down  within  the 
next  few  months,  there  may  be  lurther  res- 
ignations from  the  advisory  council.  In- 
cluding the  powerftil  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agencj  s. 

"If  Ki'JB  does  not  publicly  dL^assocUte 
itself  from  Powers's  position."  said  Tom 
Williams.  EPA's  representative  on  tlie  coun- 
cil. "1  would  recommend  our  resignation." 

Such  controversy  has  not  discouraged 
KAB  from  developing  and  promoting  new 
anti-litter  campaigns,  including  a  major 
project  calleii  the  "action  research  model." 
ARM  involves  a  broad  range  of  efforts  to  edu- 
cate people  not  to  litter.  It  consists  of  varia- 
tions on  KAB's  theme:  "People  cattse  litter 
a'.d  people  can  stop  it." 

Pa  Taylor,  a  IcbbyLst  with  an  environ- 
mentalist citizens'  group  called  Envlron- 
menial  Action,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  pro-bottle  bill  lobby,  said  that  environ- 
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How  Those  Bottle  biLLs  Coui.d 

Affect  U  i  f\ 

(By  Bnice  Hovard) 

HiinrlrPds  of  Jobs  and  t  hous  nds  of 

Svimer  dollprs  will  be  at  sta  ce  when  Washln;;- 

ton  area  governments  In  t  le  next  few  weck.s 

consider  legislation  requiring  returnable  berr 

and  soft  drink  contalnere. 

But  whether  the  80-call4d  bottle  bills  will 
create  new  Jobs  and  lower  ]  irlces  or  cause  Job 
layoffs  and  higher  prices  d  spends  ou  who  !s 
talking.  Here  are  the  Issues. 

Jobs:  Nationwide,  passag  :  of  the  bottle  blU 
would  cost  more  than  OO.OOq  Jobs  In  the  metal 
and  canning  Industries,  acirdlng  to  the  En- 
vironmental ProtecUoa  Agency.  A  switch  to 
returnable  bottles  would  ireate  about  the 
same  number  of  Jobs  In  tlife  bottUug,  retail, 
and  trucking  businesses.       [ 

However,  the  law  would  clean  a  net  loss  m 
labor  earnings  because  thei  new  Jobs  would 
be  lower  paying  than  the  Jobs  that  would  be 
lost  nationwide.  j 

By  contra£t,  in  the  Woshfigton  area  there 
would  be  a  substantial  lncr«a£e  m  Jobs,  wUh 
lltUe  or  no  Job  losses.  This  is  because  most 
of  the  nearest  metal  and  container  manu- 
facturers that  might  have  ip  lay  off  workers 
are  in  Baltimore  and  southern  Virginia,  and 
the  bottlers  and  retail  stores  that  would  have 
to  hire  additional  workeri  are  all  lu  the 
Washington  area.  j 

C.  William  Martin  Jr.,  fhr.L-man  of  tl.o 
board  and  president  of  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling 
Co.  of  Washington,  said  In  in  InterMew  that 
the  company  would  have  t«  reopen  bottling 
plants  iu  Alexandria  and  RackvlUe  If  a  bottle 
bill  were  passed  In  Washlng^n.  "We  couldn't 
handle  all  those  bottles  In  o|ie  plant,"  Martin 
said,  "and  the  cost  of  haulitlg  them  back  and 
forth  would  be  prohlbltlve."|Both  plants  were 
clo.sed  in  the  past  year  wbe^  Pep>il  expanded 
Its  operations  at  Cheverly. 

Kock  Creek  Ginger  Ale  Cto.  Manager  W.  R. 
HUdebraud  indicated  lu  ai  interview  that 
pas.':ag2  of  a  bottle  law  raig:  it  cost  some  area 
Jobs. 

"I  don't  thli;k  we'd  be  abfe  to  continue  im- 
der  a  returnable  bottle  sy^m.  We've  com- 
pletely switched  over  to  a  one-way  system, 
and  It  would  be  too  costly  to  switch  back. " 
he  declared. 

However,  D.C.  Councllmaj  Kockwood  Fos- 
ter said  that  when  he  visltep  the  Rock  Cieek 
company  laet  Bummer.  Hiktebrand  pointed 
out  where  he  planned  to  p«t  a  bottle  wash- 
ing machine  if  a  bottle  bill  were  passed. 
Hiidebrand  conllrmed  Postef's  story  and  said. 
"I  guess  Its  possible  I  could  Inake  the  adjust- 
ment." ! 

Litter:  Returnable  Ijottli  legislation  wa.s 
first  promoted  as  a  deterreiit  to  litter.  Since 
pas.slng  the  legislation  in  1972.  Oregon  had 
reported  a  decline  of  aboitt  fO  percent  Ui  the 
amount  of  beverage  containers  in  the  state's 
inter.  [ 

A  recent  svuvey  by  the  DC.  Department  oi" 
En\in/nmental  Services  showed  that  about. 
•20  percent  of  the  Utter  In  tlje  District  Ls  soft 
drink  a!id  beer  contain^.  The  survey 
counted  all  pieces  of  litter  lis  equal  units — 
that  is,  Hve  cigarette  butts  #cre  equ  .1  to  fl\e 
beer  cans  Convertlcg  the  6^.rvey'3  flgurcs  to 
a  volume  count  would  sho\«  that  more  than 
eo  percent  of  the  volume  of  ilitter  lu  the  Dis- 
trict is  beverarre  container^  The  remainder 
is  mostly  paper.  i 

Prices:    This    may    be    tie    central    i.ssue 


up  for  debate  la 


when  the  bottle  bill  comes 

hearings  before  tlie  D.C.  Cltr  Council  ou  CX:i. 
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Suppirters  or  the  bill  point  out  that  beer 
luid  soft   drinks   In   returnable   bottles  cost 


luuih   les.s,  per  lluld  o'lnc* 


than  bevera^As 


sold  In  one-way  bottles  and  cans.  This  Is  be- 
cause re-uslng  bottles  is  more  economical 
than  buying  new  ones. 

Mc3t  liquor  and  grocery  stores  In  the  Waal)- 
Ington  area  sell  some  soit  drinks  in  return- 
able bottles.  At  most  stores  they  are  less  ex- 
pensive tlian  beverages  .sold  iu  one  way 
containers. 

l-'or  example,  the  Stop  and  Shop  I-lquor 
Store  at  3011  Rhode  iFiand  Ave.  NE.  one  of 
the  largest  retail  beer  outlets  In  the  city, 
sells  cases  of  beer  iu  returnable  bottles  for 
more  than  a  dollar  less  than  beer  in  one-way 
contahiers.  A  case  of  National  Bohemian  beer 
lu  one  wny  containers  costs  $a.SO.  In  deposit 
bottle,  the  same  amoimt  costs  $3.70.  A 
customer  must  leave  an  additional  75  cent.s 
as  a  deposit  for  the  bottles  and  wooden 
ca'!e,  but  he  gets  the  money  back  if  he  re- 
turns them. 

Soft  drUiks  also  sell  for  less  in  returnable 
bottles. 

In  most  stores,  however,  the  selection  of 
returnable  soft  drinks  Is  not  great,  and  re- 
turnable bottles  of  beer  are  only  sold  by  the 
case. 

Proponents  of  the  bottle  bill  argue  that  If 
all  containers  were  returnable,  all  beverages 
would  cost  less. 

But  opponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  people 
who  buy  one-way  bottles  and  cans  now  would 
not  return  deposit  bottles,  even  if  they  were 
forced  to  buy  them.  This  would  mean  a  dou- 
ble loss — buyers  would  lose  their  five-cent 
deposit  and  bottlers  would  lose  their  heavier 
and  more  expensive  deposit  bottles. 

The  result  would  be  higher  prices,  they 
Bay. 

Some  opponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  it 
discriminates  against  low-Income  consumers. 

Citing  the  "buying  habits  of  low-Income 
consumers,"  the  Neighborhood  Consumer  In- 
formation Center,  a  local  consumer  affairs 
group,  testified  In  COO  hearings  last  year  that 
the  bottle  bill  "would  place  an  economic  bur- 
den on  low-Income  consumers." 

Several  Washington  area  community  lead- 
ers agree  that  urban  residents  would  suffer 
economically  because  they  would  not  retuni 
deposit  bottles.  Mlll.'ett  Davl«,  as.slstant  ex- 
ecutive for  programs  with  the  Washington 
Urban  League,  was  one  of  three  members 
of  the  COG  citizens  advisory  committee  to 
vote  against  the  bottle  ordinance. 

"I  think  there  must  be  more  creative  ways 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  waste  and  litter 
than  to  legislate  people's  buying  habits, " 
Mrs.  Davis  said  In  an  Interview.  "I  don't 
think  people  In  the  Inner  city  should  be 
forced  to  buy  the  way  people  in  the  subtirbs 
want  them  to  buy." 

This  particular  argument  Is  viewed  by  per- 
sons on  both  sides  of  the  bill  ;is  a  potent  iallj 
explosive  one. 

"If  tills  turns  Into  a  rich  versus  poor  or 
white  versus  black  Issue,"  said  D.C.  Council- 
man Poster,  "then  the  bill  will  be  defeated 
or  withdrawn.  The  one  thing  we  do  not  want 
li  bintlc-white  dlvlsiveness.  But  I  do  not 
think  this  has  to  be  a  rich  suburban  bill.  I 
think  It  can  and  shoxjld  be  tailored  to  tlio 
.special  needs  of  the  Inner  city." 

"There  are  pome  serious  economic  Issues  In- 
volved here, "  Sterling  Tucker,  vice  chairman 
of  the  D.C.  city  council,  said.  "Whether  this 
would  create  economic  hardship  In  poorer 
areas  of  the  city  is  a  legitimate  question,  and 
I  will  examine  It  closely  before  I  decide  my 
vote." 

Stnra.-re  and  .sanitation;  Another  problem 
that  ma';  be  most  acute  in  the  Inner  city  is 
where  and  how  the  sm.iU  groceries  will  store 
the  returned  bottles. 

Even  If  the  stores  can  m.ake  room  to  store 
tne  bottles,  there  may  be  a  problem  with  in- 
sects and  rodents  attracted  to  tiie  sugarv  le- 
mrilns  in  the  used  bottles. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  .<ay  this  problem  can 
be  )nlnimlzed  If  distributors  make  more  Ire- 
qneut  trips  to  the  stores. 

Waste:  The  maior  aigument  against  no  dc- 


posi;.-uo  return  containers  Is  the  waste  of 
energy  and  material  resources.  If  reflllable 
bottles  grew  to  90  percent  of  the  beverage 
market,  the  country  would  save  2  to  3  mil- 
lion  tons  of  glass,  steel  and  aluminum  a  year, 
according  to  a  study  done  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Another  EPA  study  shows  tliat  a  return- 
able glass  bottle,  filled  15  times,  will  use  60 
to  85  percent  less  energy  than  a  can  or  one- 
way bottle  of  the  same  size.  This  rate  In- 
cludes not  only  energy  con.sumed  In  manu- 
facturing the  container,  but  also  In  packag- 
ing and  transporting  the  container  both 
ways.  Dr.  PrlsciUa  Laws,  a  professor  of  phys- 
ics at  Dickinson  College,  computed  that  the 
energy  saved  by  Implementing  a  returnable 
bottle  system  would  provide  enough  resideii- 
lial  electrical  power  for  a  city  of  2V^  million 
people. 

Once  again,  though,  Washington  Is  In  a 
vinique  po.sii.lon.  WlUle  returnable  bottles  in 
other  parts  of  tli©  country  make  about  15 
round  trips  before  they  break  or  are  lost,  the 
number  in  Washington  and  other  big  East 
Coast  cities  Is  only  about  4. 

Tills  Is  partly  because  there  are  fewer  re- 
tiunable  bottles  In  East  Coast  cities  tha:i 
cLsewhere.  As  a  result,  they  may  often  be  nils- 
taken  for  one-ways  and  thrown  out. 

Lobbyists  against  the  bottle  bill  argue  that 
the  number  of  trips  that  returnable  bottles 
mate  will  get  lower  and  lower  as  society  be- 
comes more  and  more  convenience-oriented. 

"Ten  years  ago  people  would  think  It  was 
a  shame  to  throw  away  a  perfectly  good  soft 
drink  bottle,"  said  Dwight  Reed,  assistant 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National  Soft 
Drink  .Association.  "They  still  feel  that  way 
in  the  rural  sections  of  the  country,  but  I'm 
afraid  times  have  changed  In  the  cities.  Now 
people  want  disposable  hankle<!,  dl.<70sable 
pens,  even  disposable  cigarette  lighters.  Hie 
boitle  bill  won't  work  because  It's  trjiag  to 
reverse  a  total  social  behavior. 

"We  can't  even  get  the  kids  to  go  a'oiir.d 
a"d  pick  up  the  empties  anymore,"  Reed 
continued.  "One  Boy  Scout  leader  trj'lng  ti> 
talk  his  troop  Into  collecting  returnable  bot- 
tle? dald  'Come  on,  a  bottle  drive  could  raise 
9200."  and  one  of  the  kids  answered.  'What  s 
■1(200?  Ju:.t  write  a  check."  " 

Rnfsell  Train,  administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  agrees  that  the 
bottle  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  reverse  a  "groT.- 
ing  and  pervasive  throw-away  attitude." 

"Thl<!  attitude,"  he  said  In  a  recent  Inter- 
view, "Includes  btiUt-ln  obsolescence,  extrav- 
agant packaging,  and  throw-away  products. 
But  this  attitude  has  to  change.  Much  of  the 
sneclflc  problems  of  energy  shortages  and  In- 
flation can  be  traced  right  to  our  growing 
wasteful  habits.  This  waste  is  being  encour- 
aged by  a  product-oriented,  advertising-stim- 
ulated economy.  The  Iwttle  bill  Is  only  t)ie 
first  battle  hi  this  war  on  waste." 


ANI^IIVERSARY  OP  THE  PROCLAMA- 
TION OP  THE  REPUBLIC  OP  MALI 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  tlie  Republic  of  Mali  celebrai  - 
cd  the  aujiiversary  of  the  Proclamation 
of  the  Republic. 

Under  ths  leadership  of  President 
Mous.>  Traore.  the  Republic  of  Mall  hi.s 
enjoyed  a  period  of  stability  which  lias 
tSixxsed  foreign  investors  to  take  a  close;' 
.Hooli  at  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Presently,  the  economy  boasts  a  rapidly 
developinp  lumber  Industi-y  and  explora- 
tion for  oil  and  other  mineral  resources 
Ir;  e  top  rri3iif.v  in  the  nation's  economic 
scheme. 

The  population  of  Mali,  wliich  is  tha 
size  of  Texas  and  Csilifoinia  combined, 
is  5'2  million.  The  average  life  expect- 
ancy is  40  years.  Ma.s&ive  healtli  pro- 
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grams  have  been  Introduced,  but  have 
been  curtailed  as  a  result  of  the  drought 
which  has  taken  the  lives  of  many  of 
Mali's  people. 

Because  of  a  short  rainy  season,  the 
G'.itlook  for  immediate  relief  Is  bleak.  The 
U.S.  AID  program.  In  concert  with  oth- 
er international  organizations,  has  con- 
tributed grains  and  cereals  to  help  relieve 
the  famine. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  President  Traore,  tlie 
Government  and  people  of  Mali,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Republic. 


MILK  HEARINGS— n 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
yere  a  number  of  outstandlnj?  statements 
from  witnesses  at  our  milk  hearings 
yesterday  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices,  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agi'icultiu-e  and  Forestry. 

The  testimony  made  it  clear  that  the 
problems  faced  by  our  dairy  farmers  are 
very  serious  and  likely  to  ferow  worse. 
While  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
aware  that  many  farmers  are  being 
forced  out  of  business,  it  is  not  prepared 
to  do  much  more  tlian  allow  a  modest 
increase  in  the  support  price  for  fluid 
milk. 

It  is  clear  that  this  likely  lucre jse  v.  ill 
do  little  more  than  meet  further  in- 
creases in  production  costs. 

It  is  critical  that  the  price  support 
levels  be  increased  on  all  milk  so  that  our 
farmers  can  meet  their  Increasing  pro- 
duction costs  and  remain  in  business. 

Most  of  our  consumers  are  not  aware 
of  the  critical  situation  faced  by  our 
dair>'  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  wi-^^h  to  share  the  out- 
standing testimony  of  two  witnesses,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Rohde.  president  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Farmers  Union,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Frazier  of  the  National  Farmers  Orga- 
nization. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  statements  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord. 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Gilbert  C.  R.hi>c.  Pr.s'ipj:nt. 
Wisconsin  FAr.MERs  Unio.v 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Tlie  seriousness  of  the  sitiiation  faced 
by  producers  of  rnillc  and  milk  products  in 
this  nation  cannot  be  overempLitsli'ed.  You 
and  the  members  of  the  tubcommit  ue  are 
to  be  commended  for  your  hitsrest  in  and 
sensitivity  to  the  protlems  of  U.S.  dairv 
farmers.  I  extend  my  sincere  thanks  for  this 
opportunity  to  testify  ou  the  econoiuii;  plight 
of  dairy  faJmers  In  Wisconsin. 

Dairymen  are  currently  cau^^'nt  in  the 
grips  of  a  viciou-;  cost-prioe  squeeze.  Uullko 
In  other  periods  of  falling  farm  commodity 
prices  and  rising  production  costs,  this  cost- 
nrice  squeeze  struck  with  severe  suddenneso. 
Dairy  farmers  are  accustomed  to  tightenhig 
iiieir  belts  o^er  the  long  h;:iil.  but  should 
not  be  expected  tx)  make  the  kird  of  sncrl- 
ficc.'i  t>.nd  adjustments  hnposed  by  the  .sharp 
drop  in  milk  prices  and  es^  jiiitinf  f  r  rm 
costn  this  past  siunmer. 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  course  of  this  hearing 
:ou  will  receive  a  v.ealth  c.i  siaiisticai  infor- 
mation rcearding  average  mill;  prices  and 
dairy  f.-nm  costs.  In  order  not  to  burdrn  you 
Aiili  a  lot  cf  repptitirniP  j^.aU^'Ics,  I  would 


like  to  single  out  the  experience  of  a  slr.gle 
dairy  farmer  in  Wiscousm  who,  I  would  say. 
Is  in  a  typical  situation  among  producers  of 
Grade  B  milk  in  Wisconsin.  He  Is  a  director 
of  the  Farmers  Union  Milk  Marketing  Cooper- 
ative and  ships  his  milk  to  a  local  coopera- 
tive milk  plant  which  manufactures  cottage 
cheese.  He  operates  a  130-acre  farm  and  milks 
40  cows. 

In  August,  he  received  a  pay  prir-e  of  $0.45 
a  cwt.  for  his  milk  compared  to  $6.00  a  year 
ago  or  T'i  ""i  more.  He  did  better  than  most 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  In  this  respect  be- 
cause the  average  price  of  milk  produced  on 
Wisconsin  farms  In  August  of  this  year  aver- 
aged les3  than  .3  of  I'-'c  above  a  year  ago. 
However,  the  average  pric^e  of  all  milk  pro- 
(inced  in  Wisconsin  in  August  averaged  $6.74 
a  civi.  compared  to  his  pay  price  of  $0.45  a 
hur.dredwelght.  If  we  use  the  current  aver- 
.ige  cost  of  production  figure  of  $8.61  as 
computed  by  University  of  V/Lsconsln  farm 
management  specialists,  we  then  see  that  the 
Grade  B  prodticer  In  our  example  Is  receiv- 
ing a  pay  price  more  than  $2.00  per  hundred- 
v.;M{:nt  under  average  cost  of  production. 

A  look  at  some  of  the  cost  of  production 
S'jures  provldeti  by  this  Grade  B  milk  pro- 
ducer llluf-trates  what  Is  hapi>enlng  on  our 
dairy  farms.  While  the  price  of  his  milk  went 
up  lli'',,  from  Au^.ist  1973  to  August  1974. 
the  price  of  gasoline  went  up  49^'/,  from  32.6 
to  48.5  cents  a  gallon;  the  price  of  diesel  fuel 
v.ent  up  80'r  from  20  to  36  cents  a  gallon; 
commercial  fertiliser  73' ^  from  $90  to  $156 
per  ton;  dairy  feed  concentrate  5i''r  from 
S130  to  $200  pel  ton;  baler  twine  275';; 
Jrom  $8  to  frHO  a  bale;  milk  filter  pads  26';. 
from  $5  to  $'>.2^  a  box;  washing  compound 
for  milking  equipment  14';  from  »14  to  $16 
r.  container:  fence  posts  85' ;  from  $1.08  to 
•■^2  each;  fencin^;  v.-ire  122' f  from  $13.50  to 
.«!30  a  bale;  nails  200  ^  from  20  cents  to  60 
cents  per  pound;  lumber  37 '4  ';  from  $320  to 
$440  per  thciisand  f<x>t;  farm  machinery  on 
the  averas'e  vent  up  17';t  and  electricity 
Ob':. 

How  I  ask  yoxi  do  you  tighten  your  belt  to 
overcome  such  ."taggerhig  lncren.^c•¥  in  farm 
exnenses? 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  has 
acknowledged  the  serious  situation  our  dairy 
farmers  are  in.  Eight  daj's  ago  in  a  speech  in 
Milwaukee,  he  said.  "Dairy  farmers  need 
more  than  sympathy  from  President  Ford, 
they  need  a  floor  under  milk  prices." 

Tlie  Farmers  Union  ajrees  v.'holehcartedly 
with  Sscrctary  Eutz's  statement.  We  hare 
in-j;ed  him  to  adjust  tipward  the  price  floor 
luicJer  milk  prices— the  dairy  prive  support 
lovel — as  he  has  the  authority  and  responsi- 
biliiy  to  do.  Bit,  despite  hi.s  public  state- 
inonro.  Secret  •.ay  Butz  has  repeiitertly  refused 
to  upl^old  the  laxt.  The  law  requires  him  to 
support  the  price  of  milk  between  80  and  !*0 
pcrceni  of  parity,  yet  the  average  price  of  all 
nii'.k  produced  iu  'vVlsconsLn  in  Augu.st  (■'?5.74 
nrr  hundreds  e!j,'ht)  was  only  63  5  perc.Tt  of 
pirity.  USDA  erouomUts  cilculate  that  a 
price  of  $10.60  p^i  ov\t.  v«=  necessary  In  An- 
gus', foi  dairy  farmers  to  have  the  same  p\ir- 
ihasing  power  Iht-'v  had  durhig  t'lc  b.tse  pe- 
1  ud  of  1910  through  1314. 

liiste.^d  of  carrying  oi.'.t  the  Irw  iind  s\!p- 
poning  milk  prices  ai,  a  level  that  assures 
ciairyirien  an  aaequate  returu  cm  tlieii'  iiiitst- 
r.icnt  of  capital  and  labor.  Secretary  Batz 
proposes  we  increa.se  the  intninium  price  level 
lor  fluid  mill:.  Such  acficu  is  necessary  an'i 
iinporLant  to  dairymen,  but  this  acllou  alci.e 
is  iuaa-j^uite  lUd  is  actually  a  serious  threat 
to  the  fd3-.i;>  i:ariub  of  the  Konh  Cenlr:'! 
siate.i. 

li  all  wc  Uo  is  raisfc  minUuuin  pri^..eo  for 
fluid  milk—  and  i.unore  price  tuppcrth — nearly 
ail  niilk  procluceci  in  Southern  .slates  v.here 
pri.es  aie  aiisarly  ti;e  hiyhes:  v.;ll  gee  a  price 
iiiit.-.  In  iiic  Upper  ^licl".•cst  whi-re  imlk  prit.c;i. 
fire  no*-  the  lowest  in  the  nation.  Grade  A 
clai.yrapi'.   v.-i'.!  £et  a  hi£hei'  x.\\<:e  m;  oi:ly  a 


third  of  their  milk  and  producers  of  manu- 
facturing milk  will  get  no  Increase  at  all. 

And  this  is  the  exact  course  outlined  In  the 
Planigan  Report  and  Atlantic  Council  Trade 
Study  which  propose  sacrificing  the  family 
dairy  farms  of  the  Upper  Midwest  for  Interna- 
tional trade  concessions. 

I  wovild  like  to  take  a  moment  and  read  to 
you  the  straiegy  outlined  tn  the  Atlantic 
Council  Trade  Study,  so  you  a^ill  understand 
the  Implications  of  raising  fluid  milk  prices 
and  leaving  the  price  support  level  where  it 
is.  The  report  reads: 

'The  existence  of  two  distinct  milk  markets 
in  the  United  Slates  provides  a  basis  for 
changes  In  policies  and  price  support  pro- 
cedures whic'n  would  have  only  a  very  limited 
adverse  effect  on  U.S.  producers  over  tiuie, 
but  a  positive  impact  on  world  trade. 

"Producers  would  continue  to  receive 
t,uarauteed  price  levels  for  milk  which  Is  to 
be  used  for  fiiUd  or  drinking  purposes  at 
levels  required  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply, 
with  a  safe  but  not  excesiive  reserve  capacity. 
The  above  policy  would  probably  apply  to 
slightly  more  than  75  percent  of  all  the  milk 
produced  Ui  the  United  States.  Fluid  milk 
prices  might  well  bare  to  be  higher  in  the 
Lite  1970s  than  now  to  Insure  adequate  sup- 
plies, but  lower  prices  would  apply  to  maau- 
laoturing  milk  under  a  Ee<»ud  policy. 

"The  second  milk  price  support  policy 
-.voi'.ld  be  applicable  to  'maniifacturlng  milk." 
It  would  be  designed  to  reduce  tlie  quantity 
of  resources  devoted  to  the  production  o* 
milk  fcr  use  in  manufacturing  ai  a  slow  but 
steady  pa;e  by  lowering  the  price  support, 
from  the  level  prevailing  in  1973-74  if  VauX, 
were  necessary  to  achieve  trade  objectives,  or 
by  not  increasing  the  price  support  In  future 
years.  Tl.e  latter  approach  would  lower  milk 
prices  In  real  terms  as  production  costs  rose 
and  might  serve  as  an  adequate  disincentive 
to  production. 

"M:vautacturiug  milk  production  has  l>eeu 
maUitained  at  high  ie'-els  in  the  Uniied  States 
in  receni  years  only  by  virtue  of  su'ustantial 
increa.ses  m  price  supoort  levels  designed  to 
insure  plentiful  supplies  so  as  to  avoid  a 
greater  reliance  on  Imports.  The  continuing 
trend  toward  fewer  dairy  farms  and  dairy  cat- 
tle— especially  In  the  former  specialized  man- 
ufacturing milk  producing  areas  of  Minne- 
.~ota.  Wir.consui  and  Michigan — would  allow 
the  Uidicated  changes  In  the  U.S.  mUk  sec- 
tor to  take  place  almost  Imperceptibly  over  a 
ten-year  period.  The  question  of  comoensa- 
tlon  for  producers  seriously  atTccted  by  the 
chsr.ges  probably  would  not  arise  out  of 
such  ft  slow  transition,  but  compeu-sa  t iou 
procedures  could  also  be  applied  to  the  dairy 
sector  if  necessary. 

"As  U.S.  supplies  of  manufacturine  mUl; 
declined  marginally  from  year  to  year  be- 
cause price  supports  no  longer  were  designed 
to  insure  production  of  virtually  all  U..S.  mi'.k 
requirements  on  our  own  dairy  farms,  n-e 
would  pobably  experience  a  perceptible 
shortfu;<?  of  manufactured  c'airy  pro-iuet-s. 
■J'his  Would  provide  the  occasion  for  increas- 
ing the  quotas  now  applied  to  the  Imporra- 
lion  of  manufactured  dairy  prcKlucts  as  hss 
been  done  in  lf)73  on  a  temporary  ba^ls. 

"The  objectii-es  of  policy  and  profr.-iin 
changes  cf  this  type  could  be  mode.st.and 
ilie  limctatalfe  quite  relaxed:  yei  they  would 
provide  seme  leverage  for  U..S.  negotiators  in 
agricultural  forums  of  the  GATT  (Ctnei-.tl 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trades  i,  because 
other  nations  would  see  tangible  benefits  to 
their  producer.^.  Perhaps  it  v.ould  be  reujon- 
able  fiu  the  United  States  to  move  from  the 
present  le\el  of  1.5  percent  of  its  dairy  prod- 
ucts imported  to  10  percent  imported  by 
1980.  U.S.  dairymen  would  .still  be  supplying 
90  percent  of  U.S.  milk  requirements  iu 
1980."  (End  of  quote) 

We  fear  that  the  prr>pos^l  announced  by 
Secretary  Butz  on  September  17  to  lucre-^se 
fluid  mil's  prices  is  de^i^ned  to  head  off 
ciTorLs  tc  {r.r..'e  au  Increase  of  the  price  sup- 
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port  level — the  floor  nnderj  all  milk  price-;, 
both  fluid  and  naanufactvir! iig.  A  price  sup 
port  hike  would  give  every  dairy  fiu-mer  i» 
the  nation  an  equal  price  1  icrease — Instead 
of  hiking  the  price  to  producers  In  the  high- 
est paid  regions  of  the  natlo 
tc>  the  increase  felt  in  the  ar^as  with  the  low- 
r>it  milk  prices. 

In  fact,  the  cc^r-price  sqtieeye  is  '.vor.st  In 
tlie  North  Central  States  aci  ordln 
jTonomlhts.   Tlie   relm'n   on 
riilk  in  the  North  Central 


buy  104  pounds  of  dairy  fei  d.  In  the  South 


Athmiic  iftates  100  pounds 
i;i  value  to  IHO  pounds  of 
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jf  milk  i.s  equal 
eed.  The  ecouo- 


nii.st.s  tell  lis— and  dairyn  en  know — that 
vou've  got  io  be  able  to  buy  about  175 
pound.-*  of  feed  v.iih  the  doll  irs  you  get  from 
100  pounds  of  milk.  So.  i.s  i  clear  that  pro- 
ducers in  no  part  of  t)ie  u  it  ion  aie  farin;; 
very  well  these  daj'* — but  r  reducers  In  the 
North  Central  .states  nre  wov  le  oif  than  their 
ci.unterparts    hi    the    South    and    East. 

Three  thouvuud  seven  hun  lied  and  eighty- 
eight  Wlscon.'iln  farmers  hai  e  quit  dairying 
during  the  past  twenty  mon  tha.  If  the  price 
support  level  isn't  raised  t  le  exodus  from 
(lalryhig  will  be  even  mor^  dramatic  this 
■.rtnter  when  milk  cows  mover  from  pastiu-e  to 
high  priced  feed  grains.  Tlija  will  result  in 
serious  shortages  of  milk  fof  manufact\«"ed 
dairy  products  and  a  probabfc  resiunption  of 
<lHlry  imports — just  as  the  |authors  of  the 
Planigan  Report  and  Allautlk  Council  Study 
liave  predicted.  I 

It  is  disheartening  to  .see  this  nation  being 
made  dependent  on  foreign  i  ation.s  for  dairy 
products  when  such  a  fundiJnental  change 
:-.  not  determined  by  our  ele  ;tcd  representa 
lives  but  by  Secretory  Buti'  .■;  miinipulaiion 
of  the  dairy  economy. 

We  must  increase  ihe  pried  srpport  level — 
'lie  floor  under  all  milk  pric(  s — if  we  are  go- 
h!g  to  keep  enough  people  ii  the  business  of 
producing  milk  to  provide  a  i  adetiuate  .';up 
ply  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  ;onsumers.  Cur- 
)ent  law  provides  for  a  suppi  irc  price  as  high 
•.Id  90  percent  of  paritv.  v.'hl:h  would  be  an 
increase  of  $1.40  to  $7.84  a  c  ,'t.  based  on  the 
most  current  cost  data  availa  Jle.  Sucli  action 
would  raise  minimum  prices 
the  level  proposed  by  Secret  iry  Butz  and  at 
the  same  time  give  every  dalr  ;  farmer  a  price 
increase  of  an  equal  amount. 

But,  while  this  action  can 
and  will  have  an  immediate 
producers  acro.-;s  the  natlor 
dire  situation,  we  must  not 
range  goal  of  parity  prices  I  ar  famierd.  No- 
body should  be  expected  to  li  ^e  on  an  income 
'hat  is  only  90  percent  of  \v  lat  is  nece)>i)ary 
'o   live  comfortably  in  our 

Senator  Nel.sou  of  Wisconsl:  i : 
introduced  legLslation  t'hat 
dairymen's  incomes  to  100  p  ircent  of  parity. 
The  Farmers  Union  has  alwi  ys  Insisted  that 
farmers  muse  have  parity  )rices  for  their 
l)roduct,s  and  we  plan  to  fipl  t  for  passage  of 
.Senator  Nelson's  bill,  but  tli 
>vho  is  out  in  the  barn  at  5  £  .m.  everv'  moru- 
nig  cannot  wait  for  the  wh  els  of  Congress 
to  turn  in  their  slow,  detibe  ate  fa.shion.  He 
needs  aid   now,   noL   lomorrt  w. 


and  jiresent, 
Ipw  requires  that  he  gets  .'oifce — In  the  form 


i>r  tto  perccm  of  p:irily  dairy 
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Aitai'hed  are  coplt-".  of  a  st 
Oiuf,  Director  of  our  Dairy 
i-;g,  Iowa   and  certain   data 
frosts  of  production  pre.sen 
Hupman,    loca'i    NPO    leader 
Ktiitncky.  lo  the  House  Sii'v 
i'.^ari'i-js  -vei-e   held   last   ni-p 
.siiV,jcf.-t.   I.'i    the  li-.tercFt  of 
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suits  of  this  recent  review  of  milk  produc- 
tion costs  and  prices  are  summarized  for 
your   purpose. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  current  price  situa- 
tion surely  can  be  accepted  as  factual  and 
of  primary  importance  In  the  deliberations 
i>r   vour   committee. 

The  Imports  of  dairy  products  during  1973 
:i"d  rinuiing  througli  last  winter  actually 
"  reated  a  surplus  for  this  marketing  year. 
The  pllc-np  of  domestic  products  broke  the 
market  lor  our  producers.  The  consequences 
were  devastating  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
■.;iir  costs  were  rL^ing  steiiriily  during  this 
.-I'nin  period. 

For  example:  The  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture In  Minnesota  estimates  that  the 
averaiie  cost  of  production  has  risen  29' <■ 
iiijove    levels    prevailing    one    year    ago. 

Ai'.other  example:  Tiie  current  average 
roft  of  production  per  liundred  pounds 
'if  milk,  determined  for  60  family-size 
dairymen  operating  near  Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky,  is  $10.09  per  hundred,  substan- 
tially over  the  current  set  price  for  Class 
1  milk  In  that  area.   ($7.50  per  cv.'t.) 

Jn  view  of  recent  predictions  publicly  ex- 
pressed by  prominent  economists  indicat- 
ing that  our  costs  will  continue  to  rl.se,  it 
v'ould  Rppcnr  to  be  almost  certaUi  that 
the.  co.^l-priie  .squeeze  oti  dairymen  will 
betonie  more  critical  by  the  end  of  thlj 
crdendar  year.  The  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  t'coiiomic  AdvL-,ors  expects  the  annual 
rate  of  inflation  to  continue  at  the  12':o 
level.  It  i.s  hardly  a  big  piece  of  encourag- 
h)g  news  to  read  ihe  announcement  that  a 
iumiber  oi  central  banks  are  decreasing  lU.j 
(Mline  rati;  from  12  to  ll-'j  or  ll'j  percent. 

The  ainiounreineiit  of  the  Department's 
iiiieni  IO  jmid  a  hearing  on  t)ie  pricing  for- 
luitl.i  ior  Class  I  milk  on  October  8  In 
ChiciLO.  \iith  a  view  to  Incre.tsii-.g  the  >nini- 
i.nuii  b:isic  ftirmulu  floor  price  to  no  more 
.luiu  ^T.SO  per  cwt.  thro'igli  the  winter 
'Domlis.  is  not  bad  nev.=;  but  it  is  poorly 
limed.  Hid  this  action  l>een  taken  e.irly 
tills  fsummer.  dairymen  would  have  derived 
.-oiiie  real  benefit  from  the  chpuge.  It  Is  now 
nnlle  likely  that  any  Increase  resulting  from 
this  hearing  will  parallel  expected  seasonal 
price  rises  and  in  all  likelihood,  v.lU  not 
even  raise  fluid  milk  prices  much  above  the 
level  already  negotiated  by  protlucer  organ- 
i/atio»\s   in   most   markets. 

Tn  view  of  the  improbability  that  the  Sec- 
ic'ary  of  Agriculture  might  u'illze  his  aii- 
•liority  Io  raise  current  milk  price  support 
level  tc!  :<o  of  the  parity  price  equivalent 
lor  milk  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  action 
cfuitemplaipd  for  Clao.s  I  milk  will  do  very 
little  to  Improve  t'ue  market  ff)r  manufac- 
turing milk,  the  Committee  is  uraed  to  move 
immediately  to  increase  the  temporary  80' : 
nrii  e  support  minimum  level  e-.labllshed  hi 
Ihe  197a  Act  to  90',  of  parity.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  immediate  effect  on  con- 
sumer prices  should  be  modest  In  amount, 
:uKt  could  become  acceptable  to  the  public 
1'  It  is  clearly  explained  as  nece.ssary  to 
:  tup  th.e  10.SS  of  our  most  evident  dairy- 
men— those  iitiUs  that  ftre  family  owned  and 
opera :pd.  In  the  long  run  the  survival  of 
i!-':.-e  protliictlon  iniits  would  assure  the  con- 
.-innlng  public  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk  at  icasonable  prices  and  we  could  avoid 
dependence  upon  imports  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  milk  products  into  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  Importau''  that  some  afllrmativo 
.ictlon  he  taken  r.s  soon  as  possible.  Despite 
I  he  very  low  prices  currently  offered  In  llve- 
.stock  markets,  large  numbers  of  dairymen 
must  decide  whether  to  stay  In  milk  pro- 
duction or  simply  give  it  up  and  .sell  the 
<'ov..s.  along  with  such  grain  and  other  feed 
as  they  have  available  to  go  on  a  good  cash 
market.  Many  of  tiiem  will  have  to  tnke  this 
fUclslon  ijtforc  the  new  Congress  convein-i 
111  1975. 

Thank  you  for  this  opporiunlly  io  nppear 
'ottorc  vfii!  .SntKominittce.  If  tlierc  urc  <!ii>»s- 


tions   on   the   more  detailed   statements,   1 
shall  be  happy  to  respond. 

Testimony  of  Ed  Graf,  Dairy  CoMMOoiTirs 

Director,  National  Farmers  Organization 
dairy  price  situation 

The  situation  In  which  our  Nation's  dairy 
formers  find  themselves  today  Is  quite  crltl- 
c.-tl — and  that  is  putting  It  mildly.  If  there 
is  no  Immediate  price  Improvement  this 
situation  will  become  h-reverslble. 

A  great  number  of  our  dairy  farmers  have 
already  passed  the  point  of  no  return  and 
will  be  forced  out  of  production  no  matter 
'.vhat  Is  done  this  year.  Rapidly  escalatUig 
production  costs  already  have  forced  thou- 
sands of  dairy  farmers  to  dijscontUiue  pro- 
duction. Because  of  the  nature  of  dairy 
farming,  we  need  to  be  aware  that  once  the.se 
units  quit  milking  they  will  never  again 
return. 

In  Just  this  past  year,  the  number  of  milk 
cows  on  farms  in  the  United  States  has  been 
iTduced  by  more  than  200,000  head  and  milk 
production  this  year  Is  running  nearly  2' ■ 
below  a  year  ago.  This,  on  top  of  drastic  re- 
ductions In  previous  years,  has  dropped  U.S. 
dairy  production  to  the  lowest  point  since 
1936.  For  an  Indication  as  to  what  has  hap- 
pened, we  would  like  you  to  take  a  look 
at  the  State  of  Minnesota  which  is  typical 
ox  what  Is  happening.  In  June  of  1973, 
Minnesota  produced  912  million  pounds  oi 
milk.  In  June  of  1974,  Minnesota  dairy  pro- 
duction was  down  3' ; ,  to  88J  million  pounds. 
An  additional  1,600  Minnesota  dairy  farmers 
have  been  forced  out  this  year.  According  to 
Si  ate  Agriculture  Commissioner  John  We- 
fr,id  this  has  resulted  In  a  loss  of  $15  million 
'lo  the  economy  of  that  state  In  Just  the  last 
.  lur  months.  Tlie  State  of  Minnesota,  which 
vas  once  the  Nation's  second  largest  milk- 
l>i-oduclng  state,  has  dropped  to  number  4 
ill  the  Nation.  Although  the  state  historically 
i.rvs  the  lowest  milk  prices  in  the  Nation,  it 
;;iso  has  one  of  the  highest  costs  of  pro- 
duction. 

Since  early  this  year  milk  prices  to  the 
N.Ttion's  farmers  has  dropped  about  22',,-  and 
at  the  same  time  their  production  costs  have 
escalated  greatly.  Commissioner  Wefald  re- 
ports that  production  costs  are  up  29%  over 
ii  year  ago. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Minne.sota-WLs- 
consln  series  price,  which  is  the  basic 
formula  price  for  establishing  milk  prices  hi 
I'.ll  Federal  Milk  Orders  in  the  United  States, 
v.as  at  $8.15  per  hundredweight.  In  four 
short  months  we  saw  this  price  drop  an  un- 
nellcvable  $1.86  per  hundredweight.  Tills 
price  drop  Is  only  now  being  fully  reflected 
in  producer's  milk  checks.  In  many  cases  the 
income  they  are  receiving  for  milk  is  not 
lulequate  to  cover  even  the  cost  of  feed,  te 
say  nothing  of  other  operating  costs,  all  of 
which  have  escalated  steadily  In  the  past 
ye;u". 

A  co«t  of  production  study  by  the  Unlver- 
i-liy  of  WlscoiLsln  Extension  Service,  using 
icrords  obtained  from  some  of  the  top- 
producing  and  be.st  managed  farms  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  .shows  an  estimated  cost 
of  production  at  $8.61  per  hundredweight 
in  May  of  1974.  An  interesting  item  In  this 
study  l3  that  the  herd  size  Increased  and 
as  tho  productivity  per  cow  increased,  bo  did 
that  producer's  cast  of  production — the 
reason  being  that  as  herd  size  increased  the 
lotal  iiivestinont  per  cow  increased.  As  the 
Ijroductivity  Increased,  so  did  the  total  cost 
of  feed  used  to  obtain  that  higher  produc- 
tion. "IlH.s  i)idicates  to  us  that  tlie  most 
eiii<-ient  and  lowest  cost  producers  of  milk 
were  the  average  sized  Wisconsin  dairy 
l.inners  (a  herd  size  of  IpoS  than  50  cows  and 
I  ;!l.k  pioducilon  of  11.000  to  13,000  pounds 
jier  COW) . 

Oiio  ot'icr  factor  t^iat  is  significantly 
nfloctl.ig  dairy  farmers  is  that  the  present 
po'i"|Ps  and   pra-ti  es  of  their  govcnimeiit 
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do  not  provide  them  any  encouragement  for 
the  future.  Contmuous  statements  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  spokesmen  of  the  government  Indicate 
that  they  have  failed  to  recognize  or  ac- 
knowledge the  serious  problem  that  exists. 
This  causes  great  concern  and  discourage- 
ment among  the  Nation's  fai-mers. 

Import  policies  which  have  the  amiouuced 
purpose  of  lowering  milk  prices  have  had 
an  adverse  psychological  efifect  on  farmers. 
Tlnis,  we  have  a  two-fold  source  of  concern 
today.  The  most  obvious  is  the  actual  cost- 
price  squeeze  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
The  second  is  the  psychological  factor — the 
feeling  that  everyone  in  Washington  has  a 
deaf  ear — that  everyone  in  government  Is 
against  them  and  wants  them  to  produce  for 
nothing. 

To  prevent  further  herd  reductions  and 
liquidations  It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  pro- 
ducer price  levels  immediately  to  reflect  the 
actual  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit. 

We  bellei'e  the  Intended  benefit  for  con- 
sumers to  be  gained  by  lowering  farm  price 
levels  Is  self-defeating  in  the  long  run.  Con- 
sumers have  not  benefitted  through  lower 
food  costs  as  a  result  of  Increased  Imports 
.ind  they  may  face  drastic  shortages  in  the 
future.  Tills  will  result  in  yet  another  price 
Increase  and  this  Nation's  food  supply  will 
be  seriously  and  perhaps  irreversibly  jeop- 
ardized. 

The  idea  that  this  Nation*  can  rely  on  for- 
eign suppliers  of  large  amounts  of  dairy 
products  in  this  country  is  absolutely  un- 
believable. We  fear  that  It  is  the  unan- 
nounced policy  of  some  economic  policy- 
makers to  continue  to  phase  out  the  Amer- 
ican dairy  producers  and  replace  domestic 
production  with  what  they  believe  to  be 
low-cost  foreign  supplies.  I  only  hasten  to 
point  out  that  they  need  to  look  at  v^hat 
hfippened  to  oil  prices  recently  when  we 
became  more  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
for  our  energy  supplies.  Once  we  reach  this 
position  with  our  Nation's  food  supply  we 
win  quickly  find  out  that  the.se  supplies 
i>re  neither  reliable  nor  low  cost. 

In  contrast  with  that  view,  if  we  were 
willing  to  restore  immediately  the  nearly  $2 
per  hundredweight  that  farmers  were  re- 
telling earlier  this  year,  this  could  add 
about  nt  per  gallon  or  Ic  per  glass  to  the 
consumer  price.  It  would  restore  the  nearly 
^2  per  hundredweight  the  farmers  have  lost 
this  Spring.  This  would  be  a  small  expense 
to  pay  to  assure  an  adequate  and  wholesome 
supply  of  dairy  products  to  the  consumer. 

Recently  an  announcement  was  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  a  nation- 
wide hearing  would  be  held  to  consider  Class 
I  milk  price  increases.  I  thhik  a  bit  of  clari- 
fication needs  to  be  given  to  put  ti  at  de- 
cision in  proper  perspective. 

First  of  all,  the  hearing  Is  being  called  fcr 
the  purpose  of  considering  approximately  a 
13':,,  Increase  In  the  price  of  Class  I  milk. 
Th's  means  that  It  will  only  apply  to  that 
portion  of  production  that  Is  packaged.  On 
the  average,  only  60 '<  of  the  Grade  A  milk 
in  the  United  States  Is  used  as  Class  I  under 
the  Federal  Orders.  This  means  that  any 
price  increase  that  may  be  derived  from  this 
hearing  wUl  apply  to  only  CO',;,  of  the  Grade 
A  milk  produced. 

More  importantly,  it  will  not  n;>ply  nor 
have  any  great  effect  on  the  lari  e  volume 
of  'n-.anufacturing  grade'  milk  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  Grade  A  milk  that  provutcs  us 
with  cheese,  butter,  powder,  ice  cream  and 
cottage  chee.se. 

It  Is  also  .significant  to  note  -hat  the  cur- 
rciit  price  level  obtained  by  bargaining  or- 
ganizations in  most  Federal  Order  areas, 
is  etiulvalent  to  or  In  excess  of  the  price 
level  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
contemplating  In  this  hearing.  Ther'»fore,  we 
mv.st  conclude  that  even  If  the  decision  Is 


favorable  In  that  bearing,  it  will  net  result 
in  any  appreciable  Increase  In  the  price  milk 
producers  will  receive.  There  are  a  few  metro- 
politan areas  where  the  price  levels  will  be 
Increased  as  a  result  of  the  hearing,  but  we 
want  this  hearing  put  In  Its  proper  pertpcc- 
tlve.  It  will  not  have  as  great  an  effect  on  the 
price  of  milk  over  this  country  as  seme 
would  have  us  believe. 

Tills  is  another  example  of  government 
action  not  only  being  too  little  and  too  late, 
but  It  also  Is  the  wrong  kind.  The  correct 
way  to  Increase  milk  prices  would  be  to 
increase  the  government  support  level.  This 
would  Increase  the  price  of  all  milk  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  It  would  also 
have  the  Immediate  effect  of  increasing  the 
Minnesota-Wisconsin  series  price  by  the 
amount  of  increase  in  the  government  sup- 
port price.  This,  in  turn,  would  have  the 
immediate  effect  of  Increasing  the  price  level 
on  Grade  A  milk  within  the  Federal  Order 
structure. 

In  other  words.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  sincere  about  Increasing  the  price 
of  milk  produced  In  the  United  States,  this 
is  the  way  to  do  It.  Dairymen  will  watch 
clo.sely  to  learn  whether  milk  prices  are 
really  going  to  improve,  or  whether  some- 
o::e  Is  Just  (Jiving  the  appearance  of  doing 
f.o. 

The  N,".tion's  modern  dairy  farmer  is  a  well- 
informed  businessman.  Many  of  them  have 
accurate  records  to  determine  their  actual 
costs  of  production.  They  know  that  the 
increased  costs  of  producing  and  the  absence 
of  any  real  program  to  control  Inflation  has 
canceled  out  the  small  gains  their  bargain- 
ing organizations  were  able  to  obtain  in 
recent  years. 

In  sui  n-.ary.  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
minimimi  price  support  for  milk  was  in- 
creased by  the  1973  Act  from  75  to  8OT3 
of  parity.  This  new  level  expires  on  April  1, 
1975;  minimum  support  then  reverts  to  th3 
73  r  level.  The  maximum  authorised  by  law 
is  30'c  of  parity. 

Prices  reported  by  the  USDA  as  of  August 
1 5  reflect  a  national  average  price  for  manu- 
f.tcturing  milk  at  $7.62  per  hundredweight 
and  for  fluid  market  milk  at  $7.99  per  hun- 
dredweight. Since  the  determination  is  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  market  yerr  and  all 
costs  have  continued  to  Increase  the  current 
e.Tectlve  support  is  only  a  little  above  70 '^-^ 
of  p.arity. 

I  am  unsure  of  Just  what  the  Committee 
had  in  mind  In  calling  this  hearing.  We 
appreciate  your  interest,  however,  and  urge 
that  constructive  action  be  taken.  If  you 
would  establish  the  milk  price  support  range 
at  90  to  lOO'i  of  parity  you  would  encourage 
dairymen  to  stay  In  business  during  the 
economic  crisis  that  has  already  hit  us  at 
ihe  farm  level.  Tlie  Congress  would  be  giving 
assurance  to  the  consuming  public  that  we 
intend  to  produce  our  milk  in  this  country — 
that  tiie  public  would  not  be  led  by  cnreless- 
iicss  and  inaction  to  deperd  heavily  upon 
hnports,  as  we  must  do  in  the  case  of  oil 
cud  many  of  our  manufactured  articles. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
b.'i'jfly  our  concern  about  the  survival  of 
f;':nily  operated  dairy  units  in  this  country. 

Avj  R.isE  Annual,  Cost  or  Phodi'Ciion — 

12,000    POL-NDS    OF    MUK 

Determined  from  the  Farm  Records  of  50 
Producers,  cooperating  with  the  Elizabeth- 
town  Farm  Analysis  Group,  Ellzab-sthtovin 
Collese.  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

(FuruLshed   for  the  Record  bv   Mr.  P..   E 
Kupmsn,  "./oretto.  Ky..  September  1974.) 
Large  breed  dairy,  September  197 i 
1  Assuming  12,000  it  Averose] 

Feed  cost : 

Supplement  ,900it  X  Vo     cwt) *31.0u 

Corn  equivalent  (7.0  bu.  >'  *4       hu  ) .  20P.  00 


Hay  (3  tons  X  $36  = /ton) 105.00 

Silage  (8  tons  x  $30  = /ton) $240.00 

Pasture  (1.3  tons  x  $19.23  = /ton)  ...     25.00 

Total  feed  cost 731.00 

Other  cash  cost: 

Power  and  fuel 31.00 

Breeding  fee  11.  00 

Vet   and   drugs 27.00 

Marketing    64.00 

DHIA  supplies  and  miscellaneous 40.00 

Total    173.00 

Overhead  cost; 

Depreciation   and   repairs 33.00 

Interest : 

Buildings   and   equipment 27.00 

Livestock    47.00 

Ittxes   and   insurance 20.00 

Total    127.00 

Litbor  requirements; 

72  hours  at  2.50/hr. — .  180.00 

Total  production  cost  per  cow: 

Feed  -. 731.00 

Other  casli  cost 173.00 

Orerhend  cost 127.00 

Labor   ._- 180.00 

Total 1211.00 

Cost  per  1000*  milk-.- 100.92 

This  average  cost  of  $10.09  per  hundred- 
weight Includes  no  return  on  the  land, 
nothing  for  management.  Since  it  compares 
with  current  net  returns  for  Class  I  milk 
at  $7.50  per  hundredweight  in  this  area.  It 
obviously  Includes  no  profit.  Actually  there 
is  an  out-of-pocket  cash  loss  on  the  rpera- 
tloii. 


MILK  HEARINGS— in 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  30  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
No.  3  produced  a  wealth  of  informative 
testimony  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources. 

I  t^'ould  like  to  point  out  Uie  outstand- 
ing testimony  of  two  witnesses,  Robert 
Rumler,  executive  secretary  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Fiiesian  Association  of  America. 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  Elton  L.  Oman,  the 
Green  Mountain  Cooperative  Federation, 
Inc.,  Burlington,  'Vt. 

These  two  witnesses  confirmed  the 
testimony  of  other  witnesses  that  the 
dairy  industry  is  in  a  desperate  situation 
and  needs  price  relief. 

Mr.  O.nnan  offered  a  sensible  foui'-point 
proposal  to  provide  short-  and  long-term 
solutions.  His  suggestions  are: 

First.  Establish  support  prices  at  a  Icvtl 
eo'ial  to  90  percent  of  parity: 

Second.  No  importation  of  daii->-  prod- 
ucts into  this  country  over  and  above 
1&73  quotas  unless  domestic  milk  prices 
reach  100  percent  of  parity; 

Third.  Enforcement  of  countcrvailii.g 
duties;  and 

Fourtli.  Require  that  all  dairy  imports 
be  sub.iect  to  inspection  and  grading  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
importer's  expen.se  as  opposed  to  tax- 
payei's'  expen»e. 

Mr.  President,  I  r.=^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  these  t'.vo 
v.itnesses  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed  ir.  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Testimony  of  Eiton  L.  O  .^'.^f.  Economist, 

ON  Behalf  of  the  Grefn  Mountain  Coop- 

FRATivE  Federation,  Inc. 

.My  name  Is  Elton  L.  Oma  \.  I  am  employed 
n^  Economist  and  Executi  ve  Secretary  for 
Uie  Gieeu  Mouutaiu  Coopei  ative  Federation. 
IiK-.,  Burlington,  Vermont.  '  lie  Green  Moun- 
tain Cooperative  Federatioi  Is  an  organiza- 
tion whose  membersliip  co:  slsts  exclusively 
of  cooperative  associations    >i  dairy  farmers. 

I  come  here  today  with  fo  ir  basic  requests 
or  proposals  for  consideratio  i  by  the  Govern- 
ment, namely  the  Secretarj   of  Agriculture: 

( 1 )  Establish  support  p  •ices  at  a  level 
e<|Urtl  to  90  percent  of  parity 

(2)  No  Importation  of  da  ry  products  into 
this  country  over  and  ab  ve  1973  quotas 
unless  domestic  milk  prices  i  pach  100  percent 
of  parity; 

(3)  Enforcement  of  couni  ervalUns  duties; 
and 

(4)  Require  all  dairy  im  sorts  he  subject 
io  inspection  and  grading  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  a  .  Importer's  ex- 
pense (as  opposed  to  ttixpc  s^ers  expense). 

Effective  last  April  1  the  Secretary  estab- 
lished the  price  support  le\el  for  manufac- 
turing grade  milk  at  .$6.C  7  per  hundred- 
weight. At  that  time  this  pri  :e  was  80  percent 
of  parity.  Toaay — August — £  nch  price  is  only 
75  percent  of  parity.  (Th  >  August  parity 
equivalent  price  is  reportt  d  to  be  $8.71.) 
Thus,  80  percent  of  such  price  would  be 
%G.97  ( ■  40  cents)  while  9 )  percent  would 
be  $7.84  (I  $1.27,  or  19'.',    ler  100  pounds). 

We  ofBclally  request  tl  at  the  support 
|;rice  Ije  re-established  at  9  i  percent  of  cur- 
rent parity  and  that  the  CC  :  purchase  prices 
be  established  at  levels  wl  Ich  will,  on  the 
average,  enable  processing  plants  making 
liutter  and  nonfat  dry  millc  as  well  as  proc- 
essing plants  making  chees  ,  to  pay  farmers 
the  announced  price  lor  mil  ;. 

At  the  sfline  time  the  s' ipport  price  v.;'"; 
slipping  as  a  percent  oi  p<  rity.  the  Mlniic- 
.sota-Wisconsin  price  upon  w  hicli  Cla.=s  I  price 
tliroughout  tlie  country  u  e  based  sllppctl 
from  a  high  of  ss.l.'j  per  hi  ndredweislit  Inst 
March  to  $6.39   lor  August    (22':). 

Dalrv  farmers,  like  most  everyone  elfc  in 
this  economy  of  ours,  are  facing  unprece- 
dented increa'^es  in  produition  costs.  Mu- 
iiilnciy.  repaii'.s,  ferrilli^er  when  available), 
baling  twine,  and  feed^-ojie  of  the  major 
cost  items — liave  all  incre|-.ed  in  price  be- 
yond   belief.    Prom   Augusta  1973    to   August 
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1974  dairy  ration  (16':)   in 
to  $152  per  ton  (an  increase 
the  same  period  alfalfa  ha 
*51.70  to  $61.90  per  ton  (     2i 


If  the  current  cast-price  quetze  .silua.lon 
continues,  many  dairy  farm  irs  will  be  forced 
to  liquidate  their  herds  an  1  get  out  of  the 
dairy  buslne&.s.  If  this  h(  ppens  the  total 
availai}le  milk  supply  for  t  »e  coxmtry  cfuUd 
Ije  sharply  reduced. 

This  brings  us  to  liie  mc 
next  tliree  propo.sals — Inipoi  Ls.  If  this  admin 
l.'-^tration  has   ivot  abandon  d   the  dairy   in- 
dustry of  till.-,  cunntry,  thqrc  sliould   be 
tiairy  imjiori.^i  over  and  abov 
bi'ought   iato    '.his   cciintry 
flomeslic  price  for  milk  an  1  dairy  products 
is  below  100',    of  paritv.  C  leop,  sub.^ldized, 
foreign  pi'(XlucTs  slinuld  no 
this  country  ai  tlie  expen.se 
duiry   farn)er.   To   do  so 
domestic   price   of    milk 
s^.-ibiliiy  and  viability  of  olir  own  domestic 
ditiry    iiidUNiry.   We    n^ay   one    day    lintl   our- 
sfelve--.   completely   dept-nd;.';  it 
i:n'  our  supplies  of  dftirv   p 

If  Imports  lire  broti^ht   i 
o  )untervailln: 
such  imports 

pi'oducts  would  not  have  tie 
\aMtase  'ht-y  currently  tnjn  • 


oi:ly 
ar  d 


■eased  from  $126 
of  21,  ).  Durhig 

lncreu.sed  from 

■  ). 


n  subject  of  my 


no 

the  1973  quotas 
US   long   OS   the 


be  bi-ought  into 
of  the  Americati 
depre.s.^es  the 
tiii-eiitenj   tlio 


upon    imports 

OdtlOls. 
0   til!.-;  coiinify. 
duties  shoiilll  be  coUecled  on 
Then  these  f  iRiily  .subsidized 
c  ;•!•!  -i;  ;id- 


Lastly,  any  Imported  dairy  product  combig 
into  this  country  should  be  required  to  be 
inspected  and  graded  by  the  U.S.D.A.  Just 
as  our  domestic  products  are.  The  consumer 
would  thereby  have  some  Idea  and  assurance 
of  the  kind  and  quality  of  food  product  she 
ia  buying.  The  costs  of  such  Inspection  and 
grading  should  be  borne  by  the  importer, 
not  the  American  taxpayer. 

Ceutlemen,  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your 
time  and  consideration  and  the  opportunity 
\<\  t.pcfik  Itere. 

The  D.ury  Situation 
(T<"sllinony  Presented  by  Robert  H.  Rumler, 

Executive  Secretary,  Holsteln-Frieslan  As- 
sociation of  America) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Conunlttee, 
I  am  Robert  H.  Rumler,  Executive  Secretary 
of  Holsteln-Prlesian  Association  of  America, 
with  national  headquarters  In  Brattleboro. 
Veiniont.  Our  Association  with  40,000  dairy 
farmer  members  is  national  In  scope,  but 
both  domestic  and  International  in  its 
a  ■tivlties. 

As  an  ort'anizatlon  devoted  primarily  to 
l)rcedliig,  our  members  provide  the  genellc 
base  for  90 '^  of  all  the  dairy  cattle  in  the 
United  States.  And  so  there  is  a  real  sense  In 
v/hlch  we  represent  the  Interests  and  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  those  dairymen  who  are 
milking  nearly  10,000,000  of  the  11,135,000 
d.ilry  cows  In  our  national  dairy  herd  today. 

Most  of  our  members  also  belong  to  milk 
marketing  cooperatives  as  do  those  dairymen 
whom  our  members  serve,  Ui  one  manner  or 
another,  wltli  the  genetic  basis  for  Improve- 
ment of  their  herd?.  Genetic  advances  repre- 
.sent  the  first  step  in  the  productive  efficiency 
i>f  our  dairy  herds.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
achievements  In  the  recorded  history  of 
American  Agriculture  wlilch  has  made  our 
orf.anlzation  nationally  and  brought  ii 
prominently  into  the  International  arena. 

And  so,  our  Interests  and  our  concerns  ore 
Completely  compatible  with  those  of  the  in- 
dividual dairy  farmers  wlio  have  testified  or 
Will  testily  before  this  Committee  today. 

Our  dairy  Industry  In  this  country,  pi: 
least  from  the  otnndpolnt  of  the  dairy 
farmer,  i.-:  '"t  a  crucial  point  in  its  history. 
Ferbi'.ps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  thut  it  i-s 
r\i  a  decisive  point  as  it  pertains  to  ilie  future 
Mipplv  of  fluid  mill:,  fluid  milk  products  and. 
ilierei'orj.  nil  dairy  products.  And  our  con- 
.sumer  friends  must  understand  that  It  Is  not 
.-.o  mucli  a  matter  of  self-interest  as  it  is  their 
interest  that  W'e  establish  a  national  policy 
of  self-sullicieucy  now  and  for  the  future 
for  inlik  and  dairy  pi'oducts.  It  is  every  bit 
as  Important  if  not  more  .so  for  milk  us  it  Is 
tor  energy.  To  think  that  the  basic  principles 
Involved  In  milk  self-JsufTiciency  and  energy 
self-sufficiency  are  polarized  principles  Is  to 
mil  to  understand  either  or  both. 
A  two-part  problfm 

■file  qtiestioii  to  which  this  Committee  i- 
addressing  itself  today  needs  to  be  considered 
a:-  a  two-part  problem  .  .  .  not  one  which  if  of 
t'le  moment  alone. 

First,  the  present  emeigcncy  bltualioit  ni'.st 
be  dealt  with  Immediately.  Tliat  is.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  future  for  the  dairy  industry  to 
n.oet  the  well  estublished  nutritional  needs 
r.i  our  )>eople. 

.«econd,  steps  must  be  taken  NOW  to  pre- 
\L-ut  a  reoccurrence  In  the  future4  0f  the 
iiaiimaiic  t.;periences  of  dairy  farmers  over 
the  la.si  18  months. 

THK    CUBPtNT    situation 

r.ittle  documentation  of  the  critical  nature 
I..""  ti)i'  prc.srnt  situation  for  dairy  faimers 
is  uecessi'rv  beyond  that  already  presented 
or  to  be  presented  by  the  indiviuiul  dairy 
itirmtr.  spci'l-.iiig  for  themselves. 

NojieiiKless.  we  njlght  take  a  quick  look. 

.\-  -1  rn'e  uf  thumb,  fred  costs  run  about 


50%  of  the  total  cost  of  milk  production  on 
American  dairy  farms.  The  milk-feed  price 
ratio  for  August  was  1.1,  down  13'.i  from 
a  year  earlier  and  at  the  lowest  level  since 
a  ratio  of  1.08  was  recorded  In  1947.  The 
milk-feed  ratio  represents  the  pounds  of 
concentrate  feed  ration  equal  In  value  to 
one  pound  of  milk  sold  to  the  dairy  plant. 
With  that  kind  of  a  ratio  for  the  concen- 
trate portion  of  the  feed  alone,  it  leaves 
little  to  cover  the  other  50%  pi*oduction 
costs. 

The  USDA  projections  of  a  "better  feed 
situation"  later  In  the  years  went  down  the 
drain  last  week  with  early  frosts  .  .  .  drop- 
ping corn  and  soybean  estimates  below  the 
latest  published  USDA  Crop  Reports  and 
well  down  from  Spring  estimates.  A  look  at 
the  futures  market  for  commodities  tells  the 
story  clearly. 

EMERGENCY     :>IEASURES    NOW 

What  needs  to  be  done  to  meet  the  present 
emergency  .  .  .  the  disproportionate,  bank- 
rupting relationship  between  production 
costs  and  the  farm  price  for  milk? 

First  let  us  keep  In  mind  that  these  are 
eniergency  measures  needed  to  maintain  the 
productive  capacity  of  dairy  farms  in  the 
United  States  not  only  for  the  preseut,  but 
for  the  future: 

1.  An  Immediate  increase  in  the  dairy  sup- 
port level  to  90  ;,  of  parity.  This  is  within 
the  present  law  and  could  be  done  within 
minutes. 

2.  Establish  a  new  floor  price  in  the  basic 
formula  for  determining  Class  I  prices.  I'm 
pleased  to  say  that  a  hearing  for  this  pur- 
pose Is  scheduled  for  next  Tuesday  in  Chi- 
cago. The  pioposai  for  a  floor  of  $7.50  per 
hvuidred  pounds  is  appreciated,  if  adopted, 
but  It  cannot  be  considered  generous  or  even 
adequate.  Hopefully  the  decision  following 
the  hearing  will  match  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  and  not  be  delayed  for  four  months 
i.s  was  llie  case  in  a  similar  situation  last 
year. 

3.  A  guarantee  against  further,  extra-quota 
imports  of  dairy  products.  If  my  source  of 
iiiiormation  is  correct,  we  imported  thx-ougli 
.June  this  year  two  billion  pounds  milK 
eijulvalent  against  a  permanent  annual  quota 
c'l   l.'i  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent. 

NOW    FOR    THE    FCrUHE 

N"o  industry  can  be  stable  or  meet  its 
nutritional  responsibilities  to  the  American 
public  If  It  inu.st  live  on  emergency  actions, 
(ioing  from  one  crisis  to  another  like  the 
proverbial  yo-yo.  Certainly  a  long-cycle  in- 
dustry like  dairy  farming  caiuiot  operate  in 
.•^uch  an  environment. 

At  the  .same  time,  the  dairy  industry  ex- 
pects no  permanent  handout  program,  no 
nnreaHstic  guarantees  If  other  sectors  are 
willing  to  operate  In  a  completely  "free' 
market  environment  nor  any  favorite  ."tattis 
not  offered  other  segmenis  of  busines.s,  in- 
ouslry  or  agriculture. 

B-ut  Hi  cannot  condone  in  the  future  a 
sacrincial  status  for  the  special  benefit  of 
other  sectors  for  either  political  or  economic 
ericuses  disguised  as  Ju.stlfiable  reasons. 

And  so  we  must  fashion  now  a  long  range 
plan  or  program.  It  must  establish  an  eco- 
noinic  environment  in  which  those  dairy 
farmers  who  are  relatively  efficient  In  their 
operation  can  live  and  operate  with  confi- 
dence in  tlie  stability  of  the  future.  We  must 
liave  such  a  situatlou  to  assure  national  self- 
sufficiency  of  milk  and  dairy  products.  Nu- 
tritionally, our  people  need  this  assurance. 
Am'irican  dairy  farmers  have  provided  this 
ill  the  past.  Under  a  reasonable  set  of  cir- 
cuni.>:iance8,  they  can  and  stand  ready  to 
do  so  in  the  f  utvu'e. 

How.* 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  the  time  of  this 
Commiitee  today  to  review  the  many  alterna- 
tives open  to  the  Legislative  and  Administra- 
tive branches  of  our  Federal  Government  to 
achieve   this  end.  Rather,  I   will  append  to 
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this  statement  a  series  of  steps  which  I  feel 
and  the  breeders  of  Holsteln-Frieslan  cattle 
feel  are  worthy  of  study  and  adoption  sub- 
stantially In  the  form  presented  at  a  long- 
range  approach  or  solution  to  prevent  the 
reoccurrence  of  the  present  dilemma. 

The  attached  material  Is  entitled  .  .  . 
'How  Should  Milk  Be  Priced?" 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

How  Shoui.d  Mii.k  Be  Pricho? 

(By  Robert  H.  Rumler,  Executive  Secretary, 

Holsteln-Frieslan  Association  of  America)' 

How  should  milk  be  priced  ...  to  the 
jjioducer?  This  oge-old  question  has  tried 
the  minds  and  ingenuity  of  economists, 
businessmen,  processors  and  dairymen  for 
many  years.  Perhaps  it  always  will ! 

To  make  progress  In  this  area,  however, 
it  is  wise  to  set  some  long-range  goals  and 
establish  a  sense  of  direction  to  achieve 
those  goals.  Hopefully,  these  considerations 
of  the  Holsteln-Frieslan  Association  will  sug- 
gest desirable  goals  for  pricing  milk  to  the 
producer  without  detailing  the  course  to  fol- 
low or  Justifying  completely  each  goal. 

The  pricing  of  milk  is  a  problem  unto 
Itself.  For  reasons  which  are  both  obvious 
and  well-known,  it  does  not  fit  easily  Into 
pricing  patterns  generally  applicable  to 
many  other  raw  farm  products.  This  is  true 
whether  those  products  are  perishable  or 
more  stable  and  readily  storable  for  periods 
of  time. 

PRESENT   EFrCRTS 

Perhaps  the  major  effort  today  to  restruc- 
ture milk  pricing  procedures  and  policies 
13  by  a  blue  ribbon  study  group  constituting 
a  Task  Force  of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation.  These  efforts  are  to  be  applauded, 
but  higher  priority  Items  are  slowing  this 
effort.  Nonetheless,  the  Task  Force  deserves 
the  support  of  dairymen  in  its  diligent  ef- 
fort to  balance  the  necessary  principles  of 
pricing  to  the  producer  against  provisions 
that  are  possible  to  attain  within  the  cur- 
rent maze  of  economic  stresses  in  our  coun- 
try today. 

The  work  of  the  Task  Force  Is  directed 
more  toward  immediate  .solutions  rather 
than  plans  for  the  future.  But  the  latter  Is 
not  being  overlooked. 

In  a  recent  progress  report  as  part  of  Its 
evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  dairy  Import 
policies  of  the  Administration,  the  Task 
Force  stated  that  "a  high  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty In  a  situation  which  stems  largely 
from  political  rather  than  economic  consid- 
erations makes  the  development  of  a  work- 
able formula  and  program  plans  verv  close  to 
impossible."    (At    the   present    time.) 

Wlien  politics,  both  national  and  inter- 
national, become  an  mseparable  ingredient 
with  economics  in  determining  the  course  of 
action  to  be  taken  to  stabilize  an  industry 
»nd  assure  Its  continuance  at  an  optimum 
level,  logic  all  too  frequently  goc-  out  the 
«indo\r. 

While  accepting  this  situation  as  It  Is.  the 
principles  for  pricing  milk  to  tlie  producer  in 
our  country  must  remain  basically  sound. 
They  must  compensate  the  producer  for  milk 
so  as  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  to  meet 
current  needs  and  assiu-e  a  supply  to  meet 
anticipated  needs  of  the  future.  This  must  be 
done  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  maintain  a  viable 
industry  within  the  country.  A  national  pc  ■ 
ley  of  self-sufficiency  now  and  for  the  future 
Is  every  bit  as  Important  for  milk  as  it  Is 
for  energy. 

There  continue  to  be  other  efforts  picking 
Pttay  at  the  periphery  of  milk  pricing.  These 
are  sincere  efforts  to  produce  something 
better.  The  Intent  and  motivation  are  com- 
mendable, but  the  results  to  date  cannot  be 
considered  successful.  They  are  more  In  the 
nature  of  "stop  gap"  efforts  or  designed  for 
special  competitive  purposes  rather  than 
Sound  long  time,  basic  .solutions. 


COMPONENT   PRICING 

Once  again,  component  pricing  Is  being  re- 
viewed by  several  groups.  Undoubtedly  this 
also  will  be  a  part  of  the  review  of  the  Task 
Force  of  the  NMPF.  Separate  producer  mar- 
keting cooperatives  are  taking  a  look  at  vari- 
ations of  this  approach. 

The  American  Dairy  Science  Association 
took  a  look  at  component  pricing.  Its  spe- 
cial committer  reported  to  the  1972  ADSA 
meeting.  At  this  same  meeting  an  Industry- 
wide panel  discussed  the  subject  from  the 
respective  points  of  view  of  the  panel  mem- 
bers. A  clear-cut  course  of  action  failed  to 
surface.  Perhaps  this  was  to  be  expected. 

Tliere  are  those  who  seem  to  feel  that 
.':-.nie  kind  of  magic  is  inherent  in  com- 
ponent pricing.  Not  so!  Unless  it  can  produce 
a  I'.igher  price  to  the  producer  legitimately 
with  the  market  or  more  equitably  compen- 
sate the  producer  for  his  product,  it  offers 
little  Justification  for  change.  More  money 
for  milk  ,enerally  is  a  very  questionable 
capability  of  component  pricing  if  not  a 
completely   unrealistic   consideration. 

To  achieve  limited  potential  for  the  rank 
and  file  dairyman,  component  pricing  must 
be  carefully  structured.  It  must  be  more  a 
part  of  a  total  approach  to  pricing  milk  to 
the  producer  than  a  complete  entity  unto 
itself.  Alone  it  offers  no  pricing  panacea  for 
the  producer. 

Ill  California,  component  pricing  has  been 
In  effect  for  several  years.  It  would  be  hard 
to  characterize  the  California  system  as  a 
success.  Almost  any  dairyman  In  the  State 
win  tell  you  that  their  producer  prices 
are  the  lowest  In  the  Country.  The  blame 
for  this  situation  cannot  be  laid  at  the  feet 
of  component  pricing.  Neither  can  the  Cali- 
fornia approach  to  component  pricing  be 
f:lven  credit  for  improving  the  producer  pric- 
ing structure  in  the  State. 

When  fl\ild  pricing  to  the  producer  is  tied 
to  individual  Ingredient  values  for  which 
there  are  direct  substitutes  and  for  which 
lower  values  historically  have  been  attribu- 
ted in  manufactured  form,  there  is  little 
hope  of  achieving  realistic  goals  for  the 
sound  structuring  of  a  pricing  system  for 
milk  to  the  producer.  Why?  Because  it  leaves 
ultimate  achievement  of  these  goals  to  the 
fixing  of  a  value  on  the  fluid  increment  in 
milk  which  chemically,  at  least,  is  water. 
The  psychology  of  such  a  pricing  formula  is 
deadly.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Class  I 
milk.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  forthcom- 
ing nutritional  labeling  requirements  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  its  Justlflca- 
(ion  is  highly  questionable.  But  that  is  com- 
pojirnt  pricing  in  Its  truest  form. 

WHAT  ABOUT  PROTEIN? 

Pricing  88  well  as  promoting  milk  on 
the  basis  of  its  protein  content  has  received 
studied  consideration  for  more  than  15 
years.  There  is  no  argument  about  the  value 
or  quality  of  the  protein  in  milk.  It  is  the 
best  there  is  when  taken  in  its  entirety  or 
compared  with  other  sources  of  protein  for 
human  consumption.  In  no  way  does  this 
mean,  however,  that  other  sources  of  protein 
cannot  or  will  not  be  supplemented  under 
favorable  economic  situations  to  provide  the 
same  chemical  balance  and  quantity  of 
amino  acids  found  in  milk  protein.  Here 
again,  the  nutrient  labeling  proposal  of  Pood 
and  Drug  Adniiiiistration  hangs  heavy  over 
our  heads. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  disparage  the  value 
of  milk  protein.  We  must  know  our  product, 
however,  and  what  the  possible  and  realistic 
ftompetitive  situation  may  be  if  we  are  to 
avoid  making  the  same  mistake  in  the  fu- 
ture that  we  made  in  the  past  when  butter- 
lat  was  "the"  Ingredient  in  milk. 

Hopefully  the  time  will  never  arrive  when 
the  dairy  industry  has  to  releain  the  le.vson 
of  butterfat  in  the  name  of  milk  proteii. 
The  lesson  was  twofold  .  .  .  cheaper  substi- 
tutes  and   iiutritiouRl  disfavor.   Those   who 


think  that  such  can  never  happen  need 
only  remember  that  the  same  was  said  of 
butterfat  some  years  ago. 

There  is  strong  support  in  some  areas  for 
a  pricing  approach  that  would  substitute 
protein  for  butterfat  In  pricing  structures. 
Others  would  add  protein  to  fat  by  splitting 
the  differential.  Still  others  choose  to  use 
the  assumed  magic  of  protein  as  a  producei 
"PR"  approach.  With  a  degree  of  logic,  heavv 
cheese  producing  co-ops  may  give  toke. 
pricing  to  protein  because  of  the  higher 
cheese  yields.  It  would  be  far  more  logical, 
but  less  glamorous  for  the  pre.sent.  to  base 
this  approach  on  casein  which  represent - 
about  75';  to  80  "^c  of  milk  protein  and  tha 
portion  of  protein  recovered  in  the  cheese. 

One  cooperative  is  currently  paying  r. 
bonus  to  producers  for  delivered  milk  with  a 
protein  content  above  an  established  level 
There  Is  a  higher  bonus  for  Grade  B  than  fci 
Grade  A  milk.  This  bonus  Is  recovered  from  h 
heavy  cheese  operation  otherwise  the  bonu.- 
could  not  be  financed.  For  this  co-op.  this  is 
only  one  of  several  different  kinds  of  bonu.s 
paid  to  producers  and  does  u*t  represent  ;. 
true  protein  pricmg  structure.  Other  pay- 
ments above  base  coming  from  gross  net 
income  include  a  volume  bonus  and  patron- 
age dividends.  The  co-op  admits  that  this 
very  probably  is  only  a  half  way  step  to  :. 
more  permanent  pricing  structure. 

But  already  the  cheese  balloon  is  beinu 
deflated.  Imports,  reduction  in  price.  Imlva- 
tion  cheese,  filled  cheese  and  nou-dain 
cheese  are  meaningful  words  the.se  days  in 
the  industry. 

Another  co-op  is  experimenting  with  pric- 
ing on  a  combination  of  the  lesser  percentage 
Increments  in  milk,  fat.  protein,  lactose  ana 
minerals.  Tliis  offers  some  confusion  .ind  an 
unnecessarily  compllcaied  problem  of  tmder- 
standlng  by  producers. 

From  time  to  time  industry  publicatior.s 
have  carried  stories  setting  forth  reasons  why 
protein  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for  pric- 
ing milk  to  the  producer.  These  ideas  are 
neither  new  or  revolutionary.  Most  of  their. 
are  consumer  oriented  and  therefore  poten- 
tially fragile  as  a  solid  base  for  producer  pric- 
ing as  a  long-range  goal.  This  concern  Ije- 
comes  more  valid  when  compared  with  the 
potential  for  pricing  milk  on  the  basis  of  lu,: 
and  non-fat  solids  or  total  nutrients  (total 
solids)  in  milk. 

One  point  of  realism  on  protein  pricing  se' 
forth  by  an  eminent  dairy  economist  .  .  . 
"if  the  full  value  of  manufacturing  milk  ii 
reflected  in  fat  and  protein  prices,  the  price 
of  protein  needs  to  be  quite  high  and  higher 
than  can  be  recouped  in  most  manufacturiiv^ 
uses  (except  for  Cheddar  cheese,  but  that  i^-- 
becoming  borderline  at  present)  and  In  fluid 
milk."  The  solution  .  .  .  "keep  the  protein 
price  relatively  low  and  keep  part  of  the 
value  on  the  volume  of  milk  or  milk  serum.' 
But  we  covered  the  prlcii.g  of  the  serum 
eajlier. 

The  dairy  industry  has  a  great  asset  in  tho 
balance  and  quality  of  nutrients  in  milk,  in- 
cluding butterfat  and  non-fat  solids.  Also, 
it  has  real  assets  in  skim  milk  either  for- 
tified with  non-fat  solids  or  without  addi- 
tional fortification.  Low  fat  (2' ^  butteifat. 
milk  either  fortified  or  uou-fortified  is  n 
high  demand  consumer  product  with  lor 
greater  potential.  The  dairy  industry  hs»s  fa.- 
more  to  sell  to  the  consumer  on  tlie  value  c. 
fluid  products  than  the  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  protein  they  contain."  albeit  that 
it  is  the  best  balanced  single  source  of  pro- 
tein available  for  human  consumption  today. 
When  we  have  so  much  more  to  offer  ttie 
consumer,  promotion  on  protein  alone  rug- 
gests  an  unimaginative  mimic  of  the  timei.. 
Sales  approaches  notwithstanding,  th.- 
pricing  of  the  raw  product  of  the  produce- 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  follow  the  sale 
pitch  of  the  moment,  whatever  that  may  be 
Tiiere  are  valid  reasons  whv  it  .should  not. 
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product    which    carries 
probably   the   very  best 


otiier  minerals,  a  unique  sugnr  In  lactose  and 


pricing  structure 
of  these  nutrient:; 
»  of  the  factors  In 


sljTnlflcant    vitamins.    A 
V  hich   falls  to  take   all 
ii'o  consideration  as  oi 
nncing  milk,  falls  to  ad4  quAtely  compensate 
tbe  producer  for  the  food  which  he  prodv.<'o 
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elghed.  Also  to  be 
;cchulqi;e.s  u.s?cl  to 

upproximately   77' 
b  today  Is  of  Gr.ide 


may  be  rloser  than 

jo  cheese,  new  saul- 

niUk  products  will 
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lor  fluid  use.  This  time 

we  think.  Wnat  happens 

tary  regulations  aud  fluT 

be  Ills  major  factors  de 

vhen." 
Uales.s  unuiitural  ban  ers  ai-e  e.^fabUshec', 

milk  produced  any  place  In  the  country  may 

eventually  represent  a  i  ource  of  supply  In 

fluid  form  for  almost  an  '  other  place  In  the 

couiitry. 
Many  daU-y  eco-.icnilsf     feel  that  the  Ml:i- 

nesota-Wisconsln  series  i  s  a  basis  for  prlclnc 
fluid  milk  Is  obsolete  or  (  ose  to  obsolescence. 
Perhaps  It  Is  not  a  va!I  I  consideration  for 
establishing  prichij  sti  .ictures  from  this 
point  on.  If  £o,  a  brttcr  w  ly  must  he  adopted. 
It  Is  available. 

Pricing  of  ml!!:  to  pro  litcers  on  the  basis 
rf  its  ulilmate  ii^^e  by  the  onsnmer  Is  unique. 
If  not  exclusive,  within  h.e  dairy  Industry. 
The  multiplicity  of  Cla!  5  u.-^e  pricing  may 
be  at  a  point  of  obsolest  !nce.  .\t  this  point 
In  time,  no  one  is  will!  ig  to  s«y  that  nil 
milk  should  be  priced  to  he  producer  on  the 
same  basis  Irrespective  of  its  'u.-c  clas«i"  a.s  a 
non-blend  price.  Howev*  r,  for  milk  of  the 
?ame  quality,  namely  Gr  de  A,  «  producer's 
cost  Is  the  same  Irre^^pec  ,lvo  of  tht;  "Class" 
use  of  the  product. 

In  producer  pricing,  t\v  >  CIhssos  i^hould  be 
.idequate  In  the  future  to  arrive  at  his  blend 
price.  One  for  fluid  pro<  ucts  con.sumed  as 
such  and  those  products  hat  directly  com- 
pete at  the  consumer  le  el  with  the  fluid 
products.  Another  or  sec  )nd  would  be  for 
the  true  or  genuine  manv  factured  products. 

HI  \Ri:sGS  VLRSl-'S   RB\^IrW■l 

In  August,  197J  after  n  nch  pre-^iur?  ftoai 
dairy  cooperatives,  an  eme  gency  hetiriug  wa.s 
called  to  consider  the  o  mpletely  JustJfled 
need  for  Increasing  the  pi  Ice  of  milk  to  the 
productro.  This  hearing  vas  continued  lu 
September.  Finally  on  Dtci  mber  27.  1973,  the 
decision  was  rendered  dei  yUig  the  request. 
If  an  emergency  situation  sxUted  as  it  truly 
did,  the  delay  of  four  ai  tl  a  half  months 
from  the  opening  of  the  1  eavings  unt'l  the 
rendering  of  tha  decislo) .,  plus  the  time 
hivolved  in  obtaining  an  igreement  to  call 
a  hearing  suggesls  very  acile  sensitivity 
through  the  hearing  proces  1  to  emergency  lu- 
dtiEtry  situations.  Fcrhapi  It  suggests  also 
tho  oboolesccnce  of  the  h  larlng  pi-ocedures 
as  Ihcy  are  pre-er.tly  opei  itlnjr. 

The  hearing  procedure  w  ilch  is  carried  on 
"before-the-fiict"  of  a  prlci  '.g  change  should 
be  .supplanted  by  x  review  procedure  which 
m  '.y  be  condTirte'.l  v.hiie  pi  Iclrij:  chrnges  are 
t?klng  place  on  an  aiuott  atlc  basis.  Much 
-peedi-r  action  and  react-  ■3r\  could  be  ex- 
pr^'i.fd. 

F'-R'iuT..*    PT?r  lira 

This  .lil.iutioa  serves  to  iuppLiti,  li-.j  aiig- 
^.estloii  that  pricing  proc  dures  be  t  .tab- 
liihed  £o  that  they  are  co:  ipletciy  seu'-itive 
10  cl'.angiug  economic  situ  tiojis  wiihln  the 
^uuntry  a!:d  adjust  autonw  :lcally  v.iih  these 
changes.  Tlie  obvlou.s  p.ns  ,er,  thcreffrr,  )  = 
loiniula  pricing  for  Cass  I )  ;i!k. 

Without  neces.sarily  e,:cl  idl-i;;  uUier  eoo- 
iiumlc  factors,  a  milk  prich  %  formula  i.!:ijulfl 
I'. elude  th.e  signifl.  ant  elei  lo.it.s  i.x  ti-o  co-' 
wi  i;:od-icuon  oi  d  the  cuoa  lli'y  of  cosi.-.  un- 
ers  to  purchc^e,  balanced  0    carefiuiy  docu- 


mented   factors    of    domestic    stipply    and 
demand. 

Obviously  a  satisfactory  foiiuula  pricing 
suucture  does  not  allow  for  political  luter- 
icrence  in  the  form  of  maulptUated  import 
quotas  If  a  viable  dairy  industry  Is  to  be 
ni.Tiiuainod.  Ihis  moy  be  true  with  or  with- 
out formula  pricing,  but  most  certainly  Is  a 
factor  if  formula  pricing  is  to  serve  its  real 
purpose.  A.s  a  protection  against  such  a  sit- 
uation, the  iudustry  muat  continue  to  have 
fissurai\cc3  provided  by  goverunieut  support 
prices,  albeit  that  they  may  serve  only  to 
provide  'lie  indusdy  a  mcusure  of  insurance 
li&ivlnst  devastating  political  manipulation 
via  dairy  imports. 

As  a  supplement  to  formula  pricing,  pro- 
ducers should  be  compensated  for  the  addi- 
tional amoiuits  of  nutrients  produced  in 
milk  over  and  above  realistic  mluimuius. 
Pi-odiiccrs  of  milk  with  higii  levels  of  butter- 
fat  and  solids -not-fat  should  be  compensated 
for  these  additional  nutrients.  This  would 
bo  provided  through  the  well  accepted  dlf- 
fciential  process. 

A  single  differential  for  total  solids  could 
be  developed  or  a  split  diUerential  for  fat 
and  non-fat  sdlids  might  be  used.  The  total 
solids  differential  would  provide  greater  flex- 
ibility with  less  actual  variations  from  time 
to  time  and,  therefore,  is  to  be  preferred. 

A.ssumlng  a  b.ise  figure  of  \2',n  total  nu- 
trients composed  of  3.6';'o  butterfat  and  8.5 
solltls-not-fat,  a  difTereutlal  for  each  one- 
teuili  of  a  percent  of  total  nutrients  above 
12','.  or  bolow,  11.5';,  could  be  developed.  The 
amouj'.t  of  the  diflerential  would  vary  de- 
pending upon  the  value  of  butterfat  aud 
solids-i:ot-fat  in  the  commercial  market 
thereby  providing  realistic  returns  to  the 
producer  for  the  extra  nutrients  lu  milk 
above  and  below  the  .5',  spread  between  11.5 
and  \2- .   total  nutrients. 

The  logic  of  using  total  solids  rather  than 
components  of  either  butterfat.  sollds-not- 
fat  or  the  mechanically  unseparable  protein 
rests  with  the  changing  relative  values  of 
butterfat  and  solids-not-fat  as  commercial 
Bcp.wates. 

CI>S3     II     MILK. 

Earlier,  a  two  cla^s  use  separation  of  pric- 
ing was  mentioned.  A  realignment  of  prod- 
ticts  In  each  class  would  seem  advisable  and 
necessary  with  Class  11  covering  the  genuine 
manufactured  products  not  competitive  at 
the  consumer  level  with  what  historically 
has  been  conridered  Class  I  milk. 

With  this  established,  true  component 
pricing  for  the  Cla«!s  n  milk  becomes  logi- 
cal, reawnable  and  Justlfled.  How  much  Is 
the  fat  worth?  What  is  the  non-fat  solids 
worth?  Or  what  Is  the  protein  worth?  Ac- 
tually what  are  the  values  of  the  components 
which  ai-e  used  to  produce  butter,  powder, 
cheese  or  'what  have  you "?  Whatever  these 
may  be  at  any  given  time  for  a  co-op  or 
distributor  represents  the  price  blended  for 
the  producer  for  that  portion  of  the  mli:< 
going   into   the   manufactured  products. 

IN    EUMM-UtT 

WlUi  the  economic  formula  for  Class  I 
m!'k  on  a  hundred- weight  basis,  plus  a  dif- 
ferential both  up  from  12'^  and  down  from 
11.5':  for  total  nutrients,  milk  prices  to  the 
prod'cer  would  he  con,=tantly  in  line  with 
cha.iglng  pcoti'im'"?  conditions  within  the 
country. 

Tli;n:-i!  !,  iii  Xem:-,  or  t-vo  d.^.^^ses  of  milk 
a=i  the  basis  for  prcK'urer  pricing,  it  Is  Im- 
medi'telr  obvious  thit  a  realignment  of  use 
cta^fe-s  of  nillk  !<:  a  rea!l"ttc  necessity. 

W!:-!  tiue  crmponput  pricing  for  Class  11 
r.iili:  a-.id  a  revision  of  the  products  In  the 
Cla""  il  category,  there  Is  a  tenre  of  re.^Ilsm 
I  .  I',  c  lelp.iioii.shtp  hetueen  price,  u.s€  and 
vnM'c  of  pioduct. 

r-eplp.c.ng  heai-ing'-  t-j  ronslder  price  nd- 
;•.:.  ►i.ieuis  v.i.ich  m  the  past  citen  lia\e 
-rinc  very  lato  nf.er  the  lact,  would  be  a 
;•••■,  i?w  prc.t  ?c«-nc  to  correct  pross  Ine.TultlPi 
"1  iV..*.  1; ':i  ic'\i'ion  tr-;  they  a'.'pcared  iTces- 
hary. 


Perhaps  all  of  this  can  be  briefed  by  stig- 
Kesting  tbat  a  new  procedure  for  pricing 
milk  to  producers  Is  needed.  In  this  context, 
worthy  of  consideration  Is  formula  pricing 
lor  Class  I  milk  wltb  a  total  nutrient  dU- 
ferential  at  the  11.6  to  12%  level,  component 
pricing  for  Class  U  milk,  a  redefinition  of 
■.vhat  is  Included  In  Class  I  and  Class  II 
prod\icts,  the  replacement  of  the  hearing 
procedme  by  a  review  procedure  relative  to 
formula  pricing,  a  setaside  of  the  unrealistic 
approach  of  protein  In  favor  of  total  nu- 
trients or  sollds-not-fat  In  the  approach  to 
pi-oducer  pricing  and  the  ultimate  produc- 
tion of  all  milk  as  Grade  A  quality. 


ArATHETIC  NATURAL  GAS  POLICY- 
DESTINY  IS  CALAMITY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  oiu-  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bartlett),  yesterday  spoke 
here  in  Washington  on  our  apathetic 
natural  gas  policy. 

I  believe  it  would  be  in  the  hiterert  of 
the  entire  Nation  if  each  Member  of  this 
body  took  the  time  to  read  what  Senator 
Barilett  had  to  saj-.  There  is  much  wis- 
dom iu  his  words. 

Therefore,  Mi*.  President.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  speech  be  pilntecl 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  speccli 
vns  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

A.",-«TKETic  N.nuuAi,  Gas  Policv — DesriNy  Is 
Calamity 

(B',  Senator  Dewet  P.  Babtlfit  before  the 
Gas  Men's  Rouudtable  of  Washington) 
As  one  of  tlie  original  sponsors  of  Senate 
Cuncurrent  Resolution  363  calling  for  a  do- 
mestic Summit  Conference  on  the  Economy, 
I  was  gratified  with  Its  progress.  I  compli- 
ment President  Kord  for  his  Initiative  !n 
ftablishUig  it  and  for  its  success. 

While  numerous  problems  do  exist  in  our 
economy,  the  number  one  concern  is  infla- 
tion. A  vivid  example  of  the  problem  Is  a 
person  making  $20,000  per  year  at  age  30 
with  an  Inflation  rate  trntll  retirement  at  age 
65  of  12''2'^J,  would  have  to  make  over  one 
million  dollars  per  year  at  retirement  to 
enjoy  the  same  siandord  of  living  that  he 
enjoyed  when  30. 

Son'c  people  contend  that  inflation  can  be 
reduced  through  price  controls  ou  oil  and 
!:r.s  and  Its  products.  Between  1951  a:Kl  1071, 
bc'.-ause  of  government  price  controls  and 
programs,  real  electricity  prices  fell  43,,, 
refined  petroleum  prices  were  dov/n  17''; ,  and 
coal  prices  dropped  15 ':^ .  As  a  result,  domestic 
demand  soared  and  domestic  supplies  of 
energy  did  not  keep  pace;  foreign  oil— at 
first  cheap,  later  expensive — replaced  much 
American  oil  and  gas.  The  Increased  domestic 
demand  and  the  decreased  domestic  supply 
of  oil  and  gas  resulting  from  government 
price  controls  and  programs  brought  a'jbut 
grcpter  shorta'.ies  and  greater  Imports  of  tery 
high  priced  crude  ell  and  products,  er.ushis 
Inflation.  Ye-^,  controlled  prices  of  energy. 
Instead  of  alleviating  inflation,  .tctiially  are 
a  root  cau^e  of  inflation. 

And  what  Is  inflation  doing  to  the  capitul 
requirements  for  worldwide  oil  aud  gas  ex- 
ploration? ,Tohn  Winger,  of  Chase  Manha.tan, 
ectimMcd  the  exploration  capital  require- 
ment- for  the  period  1970-85  to  be  $1.2  tril- 
lion In  constant  1972  dollars.  A  10':;  luSa- 
tlon  Increasing  that  £gu!e  to  $2.1  tillUon  aud 
15'';  In.^tttiOii  rpte  fur; her  inci-etsed  it  to 
$3.1  (.illlou. 

I'm  strongly  opposed  to  10<7  gallon  tax  on 
ga.sollnc.  becaase  it  hiti  hardes't,  the  poor 
u.-d  thocC  ou  fixed  incon.cs.  The  people  are 
pi!y;:i)5  eiic;".f,h  taxp^,,  aud  mo^t  unfovtuiiately 
.':.ich  a  tax  would  uiic'oubtedly  preclude  t.'ie 
posolblUiy  01  H  free  mar!:st  for  "new"  do- 
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mestic  natural  gas  as  well  as  for  domestic 
crude  oil,  both  of  which  are  essential  to 
maximizing  our  domestic  supplies  at  fair 
prices. 

The  free  market  for  crude  oil  and  new  nat- 
urrl  gas  will  not  only  dampen  demand  for 
and  KUtomallcolly  conserve  oil  and  gas,  but 
will  increase  our  domestic  supplies  of  oil, 
ii:  tural  gas.  and  alternate  fuels. 

A  free  market  price  for  ail  domestic  en- 
ergy will  reduce  intlation  and  eliminate 
s!iortages. 

The  domestic  supply  of  energ>  is  the  life 
blood  of  our  economy.  Energy  is  the  great 
multiplier  of  o>ir  gross  national  product  of 
manufactured  and  agricultural  commodities. 

Some  believe  the  answer  to  our  energy 
problems  lie  with  Just  one  side  of  the  coin — 
the  demand  side — lower  demand  by  increased 
and  improved  conservation  programs.  Tliey 
suggest  keeping  otir  domestic  energy  supply 
constant  by  Improving  conservation  and  by 
decreasing  demand  with  a  lOi*  tax  increase. 

First,  our  domestic  energy  supplies  aii; 
continuing  to  decline  despite  additional 
drilling  because  the  drilling  rate  is  still  in- 
sufficient and  a  longer  lend  time  is  required. 
In  oil  and  gar,  prodtiction.  as  you  know,  it 
takes  a  lot  of  running  to  stand  still.  Tiie 
consumption  o^  energy  and  the  GNP  are  di- 
rectly related,  increasing  at  the  same  rate 
over  a  period  of  years.  Likewise.  GNP  and 
employment  are  in  a  similar  direct  relation- 
ship. So  if  tho  GNP  would  remain  constant, 
so  would  employment. 

But.  because  there  v.ould  be  a  larger  work 
force  in  1985  the  unemployment  rate  would 
be  a  staggering  20',.  —totally  unacceptable. 

Though  the  production  of  the  average  well 
of  ARAMCO  In  Saudi  Arabia  is  over  11,000 
BBLS.,  per  day  compared  to  18.3  BBLS..  per 
day  for  our  average  domestic  well,  we  stupid- 
ly continue  to  subsidize  OPEC  prices  with 
controlled  domestic  prices  for  oil  and  gas, 
creating  more,  domesti':'  demand  end  le:;s 
domestic  supply  than  would  occur  with  free 
market  prices.  By  subsidizing  OPEC  prices. 
I  mean  we  guarantee  an  increased  purchase 
of  high  cost  foreign  oil  and  gas. 

Because  our  domestic  energy  industry  is 
anemic  at  the  present  time,  it  should  Hot 
be  a  surprise  to  anyone  that  our  economy 
is  also  anemic  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
until  we  have  a  sttfTiciency  of  domestic 
energy. 

Ho.v  can  we  brine;  nbout  reasona'ole  free 
market  prices  of  Imported  energy? 

No  one  should  be  auiprised  th;it  tlie  cartel 
of  OPEC  nations  has  v.orked.  By  piddling 
around  with  the  construction  of  tiie  Alaskan 
Pipeline,  by  Congress  reftising  to  deregulate 
the  price  of  "new"  nntuial  gus  at  the  well- 
head, by  both  Houses  of  Congress  voting  to 
roll  back  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil 
to  approximately  haU  of  the  imported  price, 
tind  by  various  legislarive  thre.Tts  to  the  en- 
energy  companies— both  large  aiid  small — 
which  would  impair  their  efforts  to  increase 
domestic  energy  supplies,  our  nation  has 
strengthened  the  resolve  of  the  OPEC  cartel. 
We  have  continued  to  send  messages  to 
OPEC  that  we  really  are  not  very  concerned 
Mbouc  Ota-  domestic  enei'^y  shortages. 

Because  our  domestic  energy  industry  is 
anemic  at  the  present  time,  it  should  not  be 
a  surprise  to  anyone  that  our  economy  Is  also 
anemic  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  we 
have  a  sufficiency  of  domestic  e'.iergy. 

How  can  we  bring  about  reasonable  free 
market  prices  of  Imported  energy? 

No  one  should  be  surprised  that  the  car- 
tel of  OPEC  nations  has  worked.  By  piddling 
uround  with  the  construction  of  the  Alaskan 
Pipeline,  by  Congress  refusing  to  deregulate 
the  price  of  "nev.  "  natural  gas  at  the  well- 
heaci.  bv  both  houfes  of  Congress  voting  to 
•on  back  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil  to 
a;jproximately  half  of  the  imported  price, 
aud  by  various  le;islaave  threats  to  the  en- 
eigy  companies — both  lart;e  and  small — 
•'■hich  would  Impair  their  efforts  to  increase 
domestic    energy    .supplies,    our    naticn    hus 


strengthened  the  resolve  of  the  OPEC  cartel. 
We  have  continued  to  send  messages  to  OPEC 
that  we  really  are  not  very  concerned  aboxit 
our  domestic  energy  shortages. 

The  Administration's  hard  hitting  criti- 
ci.~m  of  cartel  price  fixing  by  oil  exporting 
countries,  which  is  bankrupting  many  na- 
tions, should  arouse  suflRcient  world  opinion 
that  may  lieip  correct  this  outrage. 

But,  the  biggest  threat  to  the  OPEC  cartel 
v.ould  be  a  sound  energy  policy  to  which  this 
i.Htion  would  be  fully  committed. 

Most  of  the  component  parts  of  a  viable 
oiiergy  policy  are  known — but  theie  is  still 
:;o  consensus.  For  the  purpoi^e  of  facilitating 
;;iid  expediting  the  generarlou  of  broad  sup- 
port for  a  sound  energy  policy,  I  encouraged 
the  summit  conference  to  support  the  cre- 
ation of  a  three-member  energy  advisory 
coinicil  patterned  after  the  act  creating  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  Senator  Hol- 
lings  of  South  Carolina  has  advanced  legi.=- 
lation  to  create  such  a  council,  which  though 
needing  some  changes,  should  be  helpful. 

■i'e.>terday  1  wrote  the  President  and  sug- 
;,e.<ted  tlutt  this  Energy  Council,  preferably 
roinpc>>;ed  of  reasonable  people  from  the 
;'.;t"\'r.iic  community  and  out.'^ide  of  indus- 
irv.  would  have  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
irrr  p.  national  energy  policy.  Because  the  nec- 
<;.-.^srv  component  parts  of  a  sound  energy 
policy  are  fairly  obvious,  such  a  policy  would 
nnve  to  be  similar  to  Project  Independence. 
Kecau.se  of  tiie  credibility  of  the  Council 
iiiember^;,  the  Democratic  and  antienergy  in- 
dustry members  of  Congress  would  find  it 
en-'.er  to  support  the  whole  package.  They 
•v:.;'.!  ihe  opporttinity  of  getting  off  the  hook 
cf  opposinf^  rer.ponable  .'iteps  to  solve  oi'.r 
e.eruy  dilemma. 

The  current  energy  crisis  needs  the  full 
lime  attention  of  experts,  who  from  a  posi- 
t  io!i  of  prominence  and  objectivity,  can  make 
a  compelling  case  for  a  domestic  energy  policy 
•n  winch  tlie  Congress.  In  addition  to  the 
Aiinunlstratlon.  can  be  fully  committed. 

fills  Council  would  be  complimentary  to 
iiie  overall  ongoing  energy  effort  of  the  Ad- 
'oiuistration.  The  Council  members  shc>uld 
'>e  carefully  chosen. 

T  al.so  suggested  to  the  President  tl^at  he 
r'-njiirm  Ills  support  for  the  deregulation  of 
i'le  price  paid  at  the  wellhead  to  producers 
of  "new"  natur.al  gas.  The  Buckley  amend- 
ment failed  only  by  two  votes  a  year  ago — 
now  we  believe  there  are  six  or  more  Senators 
wi>o  will  switch  their  vote. 

■We  hope  to  attach  the  Buckley  ainendmeiit 
'o  the  Trade  Bill.  The  Administration's  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  is  essential.  If  the 
Trade  Bill  is  not  available,  we  have  a  hold 
on  puother  bill  on  ti-ie  calei;dar  which,  when 
passed,  goes  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
<"nmmittee. 

Despite  the  bleak  domestic  energy  situa- 
tion that  could  easily  turn  Into  a  calamity. 
Congress  continues  Its  ostrichlilce  head-in- 
the-sand  attitude  towards  notural  gas 
le.uislatlon. 

Any  one  of  several  highly  possible  situa- 
tions could  occur  this  winter  to  cause  mas- 
sive imemployment  and  unnecessarily  high 
tleotric  bills;  and  schools,  hospitals  and 
lactones  could  be  slowed  to  a  standstill. 

The  handwriting  is  on  vhe  waU,  and  it  is 
a  Dleak  picture  indeed. 

Curtailments  of  natural  gas  are  predicted 
to  be  81',;  greater  this  winter  than  they  were 
last  winter.  But  what  if  we  have  a  severely 
cold  winter  What  if  there  is  a  coal  strike 
on  November  12th  or  a  series  of  wildcat 
Eivlkes  by  refinery  workers  beginning  in 
January.  What  if  the  Mid-East  war  flares  up 
piid  our  oil  imports  are  reduced  by  an  em- 
bargo or  by  physical  restriction  as  a  result 
Oi  military  actions? 

Congress  seems  oblivious  to  the  clrcum- 
.  lances.  The  Commerce  Commiitee  ha? 
moved  .'>t  a  snail's  pace  on  natural  gas  legis- 
I:ition,  and  it  appears  that  further  uelays  are 
in  'the  cards.  This  is  despite  the  constant  in- 
sistence   by    the    Administration    that    Ue- 


regulnricn  of  new  natural  gas  prices  at  the 
wellhead  Is  the  cornerstone  of  a  prude:  t 
iiation.ll  energj-  policy. 

Congi-ess  seems  content  and  determined  '  > 
follow  the  same  unconscious  regtJla'.L  ■ 
polity  that  has  gotten  us  ii.io  this  misera):  ; 
situation. 

The  FuUcrfil  Power  Comrniffsion'  acii«  . 
.setting  a  national  celline  of  42c  per  thotisai  J 
cubic  feet  w'ith  a  Ic  per  year  escalation,  fa"  » 
I'ar  yhort  of  the  needed  iiict-ntive  to  ii'cren  ■ 
biipjjlie.'^. 

The  Ccmmission's  action  is  nothing  m'-  ^ 
than  a  repeat  of  the  price  fixuig  mechanls  i 
t'nat  has  proved  to  be  a  failure  lor  20  yeai 
It  will  i»either  spur  reeded  exploration  bi  1 
development  of  new  natural  gas  reserves,  i-  • 
slow  down  the  increasing  shortages  and  cu  - 
tailments  of  natural  gas  for  interstate  shi'  - 
ment  throughout  the  nation.  In  short,  it  do  , 
liot  ool'.e  otir  natural  gas  dilemma. 

The    need    for    natural    gas    currently    ■  , 
ijearly    2    trillion    cubic    feet    greater    t'ls'i 
available  supplies.  John  Nasslkas,  ChBii-uun. 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  recein' 
anuoiuiced   in    hearings   before   the    feera'.- 
&u'oco»nmlttee  on   Agriculture   tlmt   ciu'a^- 
ments  of  natural  gas  supplies  will  be  81 
greater — totaling   0.768    .rilliou  cubic   fee; 
in  the  winter  of  1974-75  than  chr^y  were  U. 
tlie  previous  winter.  Nearly  all  sttw*.s'  ndi  - 
ties  are  facing  from  small  to  sevec  curir.'- 
tnents  this  winter. 

Examples  of  possible  vii\employmei;l  ra"-i'  ' 
by  companies  facing  ciu'tailments  (t\- 
numerous. 

A  review  of  the  Commission's  Rinio'.iiice- 
meiit  of  th^'!  uniform  national  rate  prokicie 
me    with    no   confidence    that    the    20->  e- 
downward  trend  in  natural  gas  reserves  aud 
upward  trend  in  natural  gas  shortages  lui  t 
ctiri ailments   will   be   reversed.   My   lack   i 
eoniidence  is  sustained  by  a  number  oi  sta  e- 
.nents  made  by  Commission  members  tlun  - 
sflves    at    the    xime    the    decision    was    ;  ..- 
iiounced. 

First,  the  Commission  admitted  that 
could  not  predict  or  quantify  how  nnicli  lie  ■ 
supplies  would  be  brought  to  maritet  by  ih" 
adoption  of  the  uniform  rate  scheme,  i.i 
effect,  the  Commission  is  saying  that  co.!- 
tinued  natural  gas  price  hxiiig  will  not  !-- 
dress  the  widening  imtiual  gas  scpj)  • 
demand  gap. 

Second,  the  Commission  said,  i"  Ueiv-:- 
minlng  the  national  rate,  tlmt  it  conside!-..! 
a  number  of  related  factors  inchidiu^  iui'-». - 
state  market  prices.  The  Commission  mei:.  - 
bers  clearly  know  that  intrastate  nrauin' 
gas  prices  range  as  high  as  $1  per  tliousa;:.i 
cubic  feet  or  more.  The  continued  wide  c1l^- 
parity  between  the  f»rice  fixed  interstate  rfi"» 
and  the  free  market  intrastate  price  aI'.i 
certainly  do  nothing  to  fun.;'l  gieatly  iieeO>?'.l 
large  volumes  of  additional  natural  gas  t  » 
the  interstate  market. 

Third.  oi:e  of  the  Commissioneis  vho 
xoted  wuh  the  majority  apparently  did  s. • 
o'.ily  becau.se  he  felt  any  action  was  l^et.fv 
than  the  hodgepodge  price  mechanism  exi-  - 
iutr  up  to  now.  He  stated,  however,  tha- 
•"Ilie  legacy  of  wellhead  rate  regulation,  iulu- 
uted  during  a  time  of  plentiful  supplies  in  a 
'buyers  market'  and  now  completely  uiuf- 
i-ponslve  to  shortages,  has  been  wciseni'.-- 
chronic  gas  supply."  Indeed,  l.e  called  :  :-.c 
prescribed  rate  "mischief." 

Fourth,  anotlier  Commissioner  who  con- 
curred with  the  majority  decision,  ai^  i 
seemed  to  have  deep  reservations  about  tl-,.- 
wisdom  of  his  actions  His  views,  too.  are 
worih  quoting.  He  said,  "The  decisiciu  .  .  . 
nay  be  incompatible  with  our  goal  of  secur- 
ing long  tei'ni  supplies  for  a  long  range  proo- 
lem,  and  inhibits  development  of  a  metiiod- 
ology  of  adequately  pricing  new  gas"  And 
he  added  that,  "Tlie  price  determined  lor  ^a^ 
ivont  wells  drilled  after  Janttary  1.  1973.  may 
t)e  inadequate  to  encourage  reinvestment  o' 
I  Me  funds  S3  generated." 

Finally  and  perhaps  tlie  most  telling  of 
i\\i    Commission's    statements    aiinouniinu 
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the  laiUorni  natloual  rale  actually  liiei  iu 
the  face  of  its  declHioti.  The  Commission  ad- 
iiiirtcd  tliat.  "The  'cost'  of  aew  gas  supplies 
is  ail  iuipreclse  niid  elusiv<    quantity." 

Aud,  yet  the  Conimi.-sior  ,  by  mandate  of 
the  Congress  aud  tlie  court  i,  must  continue 
to  cha^e  <1iU  'impieplse  a  id  eliTsive"  goal, 
hecause  of  tiie  fallacious  Ijelief  ihat  tlie 
subjective  Judgment  of  Go  emment  regula- 
tors Ls  superior  to  tlie  oi  jective  forces  of 
tiie  niarketpla<:c. 

The  Commerce  rominiitp  .  fader  the  lead- 
crslilp  of  Senator  Stevenso:  i.  has  been  beat- 
ing around  the  bUKh.  The;  have  considered 
proposal  alter  proiiosal.  D:  ift  lartruage  luu^ 
fliiorisheU.  If  the  drafts  c  iild  be  ;jatlirrecj 
nnd  burned,  they  would  cc  itrlbtite  more  In 
solving  the  energy  crisis  th  io  they  wtU  ever 
hope  to  otlierwi.'i*.  Seeming 
signed  to  ao  anvthinj»  bvit 
■.f^e  problem. 

TTie  cujTent  p.-oiwsnl  bel  ig  considered  by 
the  Commerce  Committee 
Pearson  cipproach )  is  a  ru.s« 


V.  they  have  de- 
solve  the  short - 


(the  Stevenson- 
It  amounts  to  a 


th(?    prodiii^lng 
propose     this 
Ize  Jobs  in  pro- 


gradual  confiscation  of  natt  ral  gus — a  taking 
of    private    property    fronf 
states.     Thcie     people     wi  o 

mea-sure  didn't  seein  to  res  1. .,    ^ ...  ^... 

duclng  states  are  depenitiit  on  adequato 
natural  pas  supplies  too.  Iproducing  states 
(Intrastate  pipelines)  are  a  so  facing  curtail- 
ments or  are  restricting  nev  customers.  There 
is  no  surplus  of  interstate  s'bs  that  could  be 
made  available  to  this  Inte  state  market. 

Taking  pas  away  from  il  e  Intrastate  m.^r- 
I;et  and  giving  il  to  the  inte  -stale  market  will 
not  accomplish  what  is  n«  ?ded — that  is  lu- 
creofilng  of  sttpplies  of  na  nral  gas. 

Already  Congreiss  has  t)  >1ayed  much  too 
long.  The  simple  solution  is  to  put  more 
domestic  natural  ^as  ln»o  i  le  plpelhtcs.  That 
can  be  done  only  if  the  j  ■odu'-ers  have  an 
adequate  economic  Incenl  'e  to  po  out  to 
find  it. 

There  are  thOoo  or  us  iho  icel  that  all 
iiatm-al  gas  .should  he  (U  •omrulled  at  the 
prodttcer   level.    Btit    then     is    n    reasonable 


compromise  that  would  h 
tiral  gas  constirr.<*rs  that  n 
forthcoming — deregttlate 


!p  to  as^t'.re  nat- 
w  R'.tpplies  will  be 
new"    gas    only — 


the  Buckley  amendment  (  5es  Jtist  this 

Unless  new  domestic  ni  hiral  gas  svipplles 
are    forthcoming,    t!io    c<  isumcr    will    pay 


dearly.   For  one   tiling,  as 

less  full,  the  unit  cost  rlse< 

lines   and   distribution    I!   es   must    still    be 

amortized,  full  or  not.  T  e  consumer  pays 

more  for  le.^is  natural  gas  a 

less  full 

Already  Washington  Ga 
pany  has  announced  that 
ice  to  247   hiterruotable 


and  Light  Com- 
1  will  cut  nil  serv- 
<  usToiners   for  the 


entire  winter  starting  Dec<  mber  16th.  These 


customers  Include  Itidtis 
Georgetown  University  and 
Maryland.  As  yet  there  has 


of  the  number  of  jobs  tha  :  v.-lll  be  lost. 


Light   Cnnipany's 
ttr'.t  of  many, 
fuel    Bupplli-s    to 
if  a  replacement 


The  Washington   Gas  & 
dnnouncement  Is  onl--  the 

The  cifit  of  alternative 
replace  the  curtailed  pas- 
fuel  is  possible — is  very  ex{iensive.  Again  the 
(consumer  will  ulUmairly  b  sar  the  burdon  of 
higher  electrl.?  ljl!ls  and  l  l^Iier  coiP.modi'y 
costs. 

Canadian  iinergy  Mi>il.s|er.  Donikl  Mac- 
Donald,  has  anr.ounced  tl  at  the  US.  mtifct 
pay  «1.00  per  thousand  rut:  c  feet  for  natufiil 
gas  brought  from  Canada.  I  nportc d  Liqupfled 
natural  gas  (lug)  costs  ar  even  h!  her  and 
we  all  know  how  expenrl  e  Imnoried  oil  is 
now.  There  absolutely  is  Ijo  cheaper  rlter- 
uatlve  to  our  own  domesi  ic  uaturnl  gas. 

I  ijelieve  that  we  have  iutticlent  votes  In 
the  Senate  to  pass  the  Buc  ;lcy  am<-iidnient — 
whicli  I  liope  will  be  sinsrl  d  out  lor  fupport 
soon  by  President  Ford,  Tiiere  are  Chose 
Senators  who  fear  relallatorv  pfnltivc 
nmendmer.t.^  io  be  introd-.lced  If  the  Buckley 
araendment  l.s  otlcred.  Bu     to  do  nothing  is 


pipelines  become 
Uecauje  the  plpe- 


the  lines  become 


rics  as  well  as 
the  University  of 
been  no  estimate 


to  pay  an  enormous  pric« 

shortages,    further   1j;:s    o 


ill  additional  gus 
jc'os.    and    more 


dependence  on  fort'lgu  oil  at  baukruptci 
prices.  We  must  introduce  the  Buckley 
amendment  and  do  our  be^t  to  vote  down 
(■rippl!r.g  amendments.  Our  government's  last 
anti-reccsslon,  anrl-luflatlon  antidote  is  the 
free  market  for  domestic  energy — Including 
oil.  natural  gas.  coal,  and  the  alternate  fuels. 
My  colleagues  in  Congress  v. ill  fliid  veiy 
fr  •■  pc-ple  will  be  concerned  about  Kma:i 
rolled  In  gns  price  lucre;iEes  when  their  jobh 
and  Bchool.s  and  hotnes  are  threateaed  by  lack 
or  vat'VAl  Krts.  And  I  warn  evorvone  iiie  .-^iiii- 
ation   i;  ju.'.t  around  the  corner. 


CARL  L.  HELGREK 

Mr.  MAGNUSOiV.  Mi'.  President,  next 
u:oulIi  in  MouLreal,  Carl  L.  Helgreii  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  will  turn  over  the  gavel 
as  president  of  the  12,000  member  Amer- 
icnn  Society  of  Travel  Agents — ASTA. 

Carl,  who  is  the  president  of  "Where- 
to-Go  Travel  Service,"  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  ASTA  2  years  ago  tnd  will  coin- 
iileie  hi.s  term  of  office  in  October. 

A  recent  article  which  appears  in  the 
Seattle  Times  fairlv  well  summarizes  the 
contiibution  Carl  has  made  to  the  indus- 
try and  the  traveling  public.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  thnt  it  be 
printed  in  the  Heccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Seattle  Times.  Sejit.  15.  1974 1 

H  .I'D-tiH-.vix,-.  President  or  .\ST.\  Wn x  S.-i- 

Down 

vBy  Stanton  II.  Patty) 

So.ai  Seattle's  Carl  L.  Helgrea  will  t>icp 
down  after  two  globe-whirliug  years  as  presi- 
dent of  tl.e  American  Society  of  Travel 
Anents. 

Helgren's  deprirtuie  will  leave  ASTA  with 
lu'w  growth  aud  some  solid,  new  directions. 

And  the  c_nsiimer — the  traveler — is  better 
oil,  loo,  because  of  tliis  hard -driving  men's 
iltteiminalion  to  upgrade  his  industry. 

Even  bo,  the  work  is  not  hnLsbed,  and  Hel- 
(,reu  pledges  to  continue  his  eficrts  as  tm- 
uiediiiic  past  president  and  a  board  member 
of  ASTA  for  lite  next  two  yeai's. 

A  new  i>rebident,  sliU  to  be  selected,  will 
(alio  oMr  when  ASTA  members  gather  In 
Montreal  October  27  to  November  1  for  their 
annual  convention. 

(Ilelgren  is  hoping  to  bring  the  big  con- 
'.  p.iilon  to  Seattle  in  October,  1976.) 

"This  has  been  a  bus>y,  exciting  and  re- 
warding tirae,"  Helgrcn  stld.  "One  of  the 
■_  rtnteot  experiences  a  person  can  have." 

The  one  thing  Helgren  w-ould  Just  a.«  soon 
skip  right  now  Is  another  airplane  ride. 

One  gue^s  is  that  he  has  traveled  some- 
thing like  1  million  miles  in  the  past  two 
\  ears— attending  meethi£S,  leading  negotin- 
lionr,  chatting  with  chiefs  of  state.  The  posi- 
tion commands  Immense  respect  abroad, 
whei-e  trany  countries  rely  on  tourL'>m  as  » 
major  source  of  Income  and  foreign  e.xchang?. 

Helgren's  schedule  has  been  so  hectic.  In 
fact,  he  would  have  to  consult  a  diary  to 
.^(.rt  out  the  various  trips. 

Pour  journeys  to  Europe  so  far  this  :.ear 
."ud  another,  to  Geneva,  in  the  works  a.s  he 
talked.  A  recent  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  visit  ^oon  to  Irnn.  The  Orient.  South 
Ameriin. 

Meanwhile,  a  cnll  a-sklng  him  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  sn^et  with  the  President  of  Brazil 
and  sign  an  agreement  for  ASTA'k  1975  con- 
vention In  Rio  .  .  . 

'The  Job  becomes  greater  epch  jonr  "  Ifcl- 
:rren  s'lld. 

And  Hfi'^ren  a  sturdy  65,  does  not  even 
suffer  from  jet  lag. 

"I  don't  know  wh3-,"  h<»  said.  "Maybe  you 
ju.st  get  accustomed  to  It." 

ASTA.   v.lth  more  than    12,000   members, 


recorded   the   largest   growth   In   Its  history 
during  the  past  quarter. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  dwrelopment.'j 
for  Helgren  is  wliat  he  terms  a  "greater 
recognition"  of  professional  travel  agents  by 
the  airlines.  He  calculates  that  80  per  cent 
of  international  travel  and  35  to  40  per  cent 
of  domestic  travel  now  is  liandled  by  tlie 
atents. 

The  quality  of  service  by  travel  agencies 
has  lmp:ovcd,  Helgren  .said,  "but  still  not 
i:.-;  much  as  I  want." 

Helgren  has  pressed  hard  for  legislation  .o 
provide  I'cr  federal  licensing  of  travel 
i:gents — setting  out  requirements  and  tied 
i'Ko  a  testing  program  for  all  wishing  to  gn 
into  tlie  business. 

One  test  would  establish  that  a  perso.v 
has  the  technical  knowledge  to  be  an  agent. 
Another  would  demotistrate  managerla!  abr- 
ity  to  operate  a  travel  agency. 

£.xaiulnations  would  be  admhii.stered  bv 
tlie  preitigious  Institute  of  Certifled  Travtl 
Afeents,  which  Helgren  helped  to  found  ^t\ - 
eral  years  ago. 

A  suit4ible  bill  has  passed  the  Sea^t*  twice, 
each  thne  to  be  "bottled  up"  in  a  Hou^e 
commit  I  ee.  Helgren  has  no  idea  why. 

"We  feel  there  have  been  so  many  viola- 
tions with  straiidings  of  passengers  and  un- 
qunlilied  people  promoting  charters  that  we 
tiave  to  iiave  federal  licensing,"  be  Ra!d. 

"In  ASTA  we  have  certain  guidelines  and 
a  code  of  ethics,"  Helgren  said.  "But  therr? 
are  some  others  who  just  are  not  qualified 
to  be  travel  agents." 

Helgren  also  has  scoru  for  forms  of  deceit 
that  are  practiced  by  a  few  In  the  ludustn,-. 

Sucli  as  a  hotel  brochure  that  adverttses 
it  is  on  the  beach,"  but  Is  not.  Or  the  tour 
that  advertises  "deluxe  accommodations" 
that  are  not  deluxe  at  all.  Or  the  airline 
that  offers  a  "choice  of  meals  '  but  has  only 
oue  entree  available  when  the  passengei- 
places  his  or  her  order. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  things  like  this  that 
need  to  be  cleaned  up,"  Helgren  said.  'The 
consumer  does  need  piuteciion.  He  l6  en- 
titled  to  protection." 

Kelgreu  luldeU: 

"I  think  the  majority  of  u.s,  eopeciallv 
iu  ASTA,  are  profeoiiionals.  Bui  X  lliiiik  tl;cie 
is  room  for  improvement." 

Perhaps  the  top  accomplishme<.il  of  Htl- 
gren's  soon-to-bc  cotnputer  system  AST.^ 
will  spoufor  that  the  average  travel  agency 
will  be  able  to  afford.  A  Helgreu-appointed 
eomniiltee  parliclpated  In  the  design. 

The  machine  will  be  able  to  reserve  air- 
craft seats,  hotel  rooms  atid  rental  automo- 
biles, print  a  traveler's  Itinerary  and  do  the 
agency's  accounting. 

Tliere  will  be  a  single  computer  center, 
linked  with  the  computers  of  every  alrllr.e 
In  the  United  States. 

ASTA  win  market  the  sy.stein  c.moiig  tho 
travel  agents.  The  subscribing  agencies  will 
pay  a  reasonable  monthly  charge. 

In  tlie  ei^d,  Helgren  said,  the  computer 
will  save  the  afienclen  "a  lot  of  money"  and 
win  provide  customers  with  Improved  service. 

ASTA  soon  will  sl»n  a  letter  of  Intent  with 
Greenwich  Data  System,  a  ;ubsidlary  of  Con- 
trol Data  Corp.,  the  firm  that  will  build 
and  finance  the  system.  Once  the  contract  is 
si^ed,  the  computer  could  be  in  operation 
within  two  year^. 

"The  Industry  desperately  needs  automa- 
t'on,"  Helgren  said. 

All  the  while  as  ARTA'b  No.  1  travel  age.it, 
Helijren  has  continued  as  president  of 
Wliere-to-Go  Travel  Service  here.  He  has  no 
thought  of  retirement. 

No  question  about  It.  When  Carl  Helgren 
passes  the  .*,STA  gavel  to  his  successor  In 
Montreal,  lie  will  rut«  a  big  ovation  from 
the  travel  industry  and  the  traveling  ptibllc. 


ON  THE  PRICE  OF  HOME 
HEATINP  OIL 

Mr.  KROOKE.  Mr.  President,  winter  is 
ivmt  ci'ou:d  the  corner. 
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For  much  of  the  Nation — but  particu- 
larly for  New  England — this  means  4 
months  of  cold,  hai-sh  weather.  Through- 
out these  months  heat  is  an  obvious  and 
absolute  necessity.  And  the  demand  fci- 
lieating  fuels — particularly  oil — becomes 
intense  and  all  but  inelastic. 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  last 
winter's  battle  to  assure  the  Nation  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  heating  oils.  Heppily 
our  efforts  were  successful,  due  m  Icrge 
part  to  the  enactment  and  Implenienta- 
tiou  of  the  Elmergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973.  This  winter  suijplies 
appear  adequate,  but  unfortunately,  a 
new  battle  looms.  I  speak  of  the  glow- 
ing battle  over  price. 

On  September  10  the  Federal  Fnersrj- 
Administration  proposed  several  amend- 
ments to  the  mandatoi-y  petroleum  pr^ce 
regulations.  Tliei^e  proposals  are  three 
in  number.  First.  FEA  has  proposed 
elimination  of  so-called  banks,  that  is. 
the  mechanism  thereby  refinere  or  re- 
sellers accxmiulate  increased  costs  which 
then  may  be  gradually  passed  on  and  re- 
covered when  and  if  mai'ket  conditions 
pei'mit. 

These  banks  have  also  served  the  very 
useful  pui'pose  of  preventing  wild  price 
gyrations  whicli  would  occur  if  all  cost 
Increases  were  passed  on  immediately. 
Second,  PEA  proposes  elinrination  of  the 
special  product  rule  which  stites  that 
refiners  must  apportion  cost  increa.ses 
among  all  their  product.s  according  to 
production  and  sales  volumes  of  each. 
Third,  FEA  proposes  modification  of  tlie 
equal  application  rule  which  has  ensmed 
that  no  region  of  the  Nation  bears  a  dis- 
proportionate price  increase  on  any  par- 
ticular product. 

Together,  these  proposals  .spell  disa;^- 
ter  for  New  England  where  74  percent  of 
our  population  utilize  oil  to  heat  their 
homes.  They  will  all  but  force  refiners 
and  resellers  to  pass  on  their  banked 
costs  within  the  next  5  months — some- 
thing the  current  market  conditions 
would  not  permit.  And  without  the  spe- 
cial product  rule  these  increased  costs 
will  most  Ukely  be  attached  to  the  fuel 
which  Ls  in  gicatest  demand — heating 
oil.  I  single  out  heating  oil  because  even 
a  rudimeniary  understanding  of  eco- 
nomics «ould  indicate  that  refiners  and 
resellers  will  attach  their  costs  increa.«es 
to  a  product  they  know  will  ssll.  And 
heating  oil  will  sell.  It  must  .sell  for  it  is 
not,  as  mv  colleague:;  know,  a  discre- 
tionary '.jroduct.  People  cannot  get  by 
wi'iboul  It.  Indeed,  the  dpmand  lor  ihiii 
product  outing  'u.e  winter  becomes  vir- 
tually inelastic.  In  Boston  alone,  75  per- 
cent of  the  city's  ar.nual  heating  oil  con- 
r'.;;nijtion  takcf  plPC?  in  these  winter 
uionrhs. 

Ml.  Pre.-i(<ciit,  FEA's  pioiiOsaL  will 
hUiClcn  all  ilu>c  j)aito  ci  llie  country 
which  tiiize  oil  hcut.  But  New  England 
and  the  Midwe.st  will  pailiculaily  bear  a 
.'!iPiOportii.iiii;te  >h?ie  of  this  b'drden 
funiiiy  because  tiiey  u.^e  the  large. "  qiian- 
Uties  of  thu-  product.  This  ii  clearly  di- 
tviminatorv  r.nd  therefore  in  dir<>rt  vlo- 
I'ition  of  (lip  Em«»reency  Pot;t  leum  Al- 
loc£';c.i  Act  wViioh  iiisn-f.s  that  .<!'  le- 
feicns  bs  t-cauu  eiii;uily  in  Ic.t.2  ■•  of 
'ip;:ly  and  y,i:;i. 

Mo.eover,  Lhis>-  ..:op:)iai.,  aie  clearly 
iitfi.itionai-j .  I  see  no  ollj'-i  way  lo  inier- 
tiet.  liiem.  And  giv:^n  the  Presidents 


strong  empha.sis  on  developing  anti-in- 
flationary policies,  I  am  amazed  that  the 
FE.^  is  even  seriously  considering  them. 
The  elimination  of  the  special  product 
rule  alone  could  trigger  a  2-  to  6-cents- 
per-gallou  increase  in  Uie  price  of  heat- 
ing oil  m  New  England.  When  one  re- 
rnembers  that  each  penny  increase  costs 
New  England  heating  oil  consumers  $50 
million,  the  stagperirg  inflationary  effect 
qiTi-kly  i-eveals  itself. 

I  intend  to  fijht  thc.-:e  pioposals.  And 
T  hope  my  collea^ies  will  join  me  in  this 
effoit.  The  price  of  heating  oil  ia  New 
England,  and  I  susiiect  throughout  the 
J.avion,  i.s  already  too  high.  To  make  our 
ciLizeni'y  pay  more  for  this  needed  fuel 
would  be  a  cruel  blow,  especially  when 
most  citizens  can  barely  meet  their  ex- 
isting costs. 

Mr.  President,  to  better  acquaint  my 
'olleagues  with  the  issues  at  stake  here, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  very 
interesting  testimonies — one  on  behalf 
of  the  New  England  Fuel  Institute;  the 
other  on  behalf  of  the  Independent  Fuel 
reriiiiual  Operators  Association — be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  find  them  veiy  enlightening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  REcoRn 
a.s  follows: 
staifm!;nt  on  MnNu.vroBi-  PinROLii::.:  PmcE 

rii;oui..\TiONs  SrcivUTTEa  by  Ni-.w   England 

FvEL  iNsrrruTE 

Than'K  yoa  vtiy  mach  for  the  opportunity 
uf    appertring    before    you    today. 

BIy  name  is  Robert  Fawcett.  I  aiu  President 
of  the  Fawcett  Oil  Company,  an  independ- 
ent retailer  of  home  beating  oil  located  Iu 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  I  am  Chairman 
of  the  Fuel  Oil  Supply  Committee  of  the 
New  England  Fuel  Institute  and  serve  on  Its 
Executive  Committee  and  Board  cf  Direc- 
tors. With  me  Is  Mr.  Chailes  H.  Burkhardt 
of  Boston,  Ebcecutlve  Vice  President  and  Man- 
aging Director  of  NEFI. 

We  are  appearing  today  on  behalf  of  the 
New  England  Fuel  Institute,  an  association 
of  approximately  1.300  company  members 
who  ate  Independent  retail  and  wholesale 
distributors  of  No.  2  fuel  ihome  beating) 
oil  throughout  the  six  New  England  states. 
The  Independent  distributors  of  New  Eng- 
land sell  at  retail  82%  and  at  v.holesale  40 ',i 
of  the  tcttil  No.  2  fuel  oil  consumed.  Total 
'■Oii.sumption  of  No.  2  fuel  ui  New  England 
1 ;  more  than  100  million  barrc'.s  per  year;  at 
mirent  prices  this  represents  nearly  SI. 5 
billion  'i'\  annual  sales.  There  are  more  tlian 
2.'?50,000  home  heating  oil  consumers  In  New 
England:  71';  of  Irs  bttUdlnfcs  ar.d  ~i"  of 
\\^  i>opuUtion  are  heated  bv  oil. 
s!  ■^:'IA^.Y 

The  New  Eaglaiid  Tuc!  Iu.-5titute  is  stroiii;"iy 
oppo.scd  to  the  ch'.ntfs  In  Mandatory  Fetro- 
Ictim  Price  Regulations  proposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Adu-.Inlstration.  They  v.  ill  have 
a  serious  adverse  effect  on  independent  home 
heating  oil  retailers  and  constiniers  and 
lepro.-ent  a  threat  to  o  ;r  survival  as  v1<^,oruus 
competitors  in   the  petroleum  marlcct. 

We  oppose  the  removal  of  the  special  prod- 
ucts rule  (Section  212.S3  (c))  becau.se  it  will 
permit  refiners  to  pass  thiouiih  an  unjosti- 
fied  proportion  of  cost  iucrtases  on  No.  2 
ft  el  oil. 

Wa  Ofpose  llie  modification  of  tiic  emis.1 
rippllcalion  nila  (Section  212.83(c)  (1 ;  liii)  ) 
bectiu.'^e  It  wiU  permit  refiners  to  load  addi- 
i  ional  co'sv,  Incrca.'^e.':  onto  home  heating  oil 
niitr'K.'.ted  in    Ne.v  Englnnd   ai'.U   ilie   North- 

tliSt. 

We  nppofc  the  eliinlnRtlo!i  of  the  rcJlrpr 
r.iia  reseller  ba'iki.ig  provisions  (Sffctfon-: 
212  S.T(C)  (2) .  212  93(ei  ) ,  becai.se  it  wuj  loicc 
.S'.icii  reliuei'S  aiid  resellers  to  move  sub.sraa- 


tial  additional  costs  out  of  tbclr  "banks" 
over  the  next  five  months  and  onto  the  prices 
cli;'.rped  borne  heating  oil  retailers. 

NKFl's  CLNirtt.'.L  COMMENTS 

We  aie  deeply  concerned  at  the  premiies 
ti:;der;vini;  FE.\'s  proposed  amendments.  We 
appreciate  its  desire  to  move  toward  elim- 
ination of  price  controls  en  petroletim  prod- 
itcts.  But  this  .'•Imply  cannot  be  done  by  a 
gradus.l,  piecemeal  process,  especially  If,  as 
is  the  case  hi  the  September  10  proposal,  the 
Icoseuiiig  Oi  coutiOls  ^i^ef,  refiners  added 
r»eedoin  to  do  what  they  want  with  fuel 
ell  price.-:.  If  IcKisenlng  of  controls  means  only 
aaded  He:.roiiity  lor  rtfliiers,  then  the  pro- 
pos-.il  violates  the  Allocation  Act,  for  it  dias- 
lically  ImpuUs  the  compciiilve  viability  k,'. 
independent  nurketcr:;. 

We  .seriously  question  >^lietliei'  FSA  e.eu 
tonsidtred  the  extraordiiiGj-y  impact  ou  cou- 
.s'omerb  aud  marketers  of  the  combined  re- 
moval of  the  special  products  rule  aud  Uie 
letiner  banking  provision  at  a  time  when 
U.e  deni&nd  for  No.  2  oil,  an  inelaftlc  product, 
iii  highest.  The  combination  spells  serioue 
iiination  for  dealers  aud  coriLSunaers. 

Tho  theoretical  nature  of  these  emeiid- 
trents — that  Is.  their  failure  to  consider  Uie 
:act^  and  the  realities  of  the  fuel  oil  mar- 
kei. — is  dUtre^singly  similar  to  the  tlieorles 
on  wlilcb  petroleum  price  regulations  were 
'oased  a  year  ago.  As  you  may  recall,  a  year 
ago  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  bad  a  rule 
vvhich  permitted  refiners  to  pass  throiii^u 
eost.s  but  fro::?  retail  prices:  the  theory  ws. 
as  ."jtatcd  to  us,  that  Independent  retailer- 
face''.  vitli  p.  frozen  price  would  force — 1 
repent,  force — the  major  refiners  ^ho  S'lp- 
plied  Tb  to  roll  back  their  prices!  Even  Exxnn 
jolr.e.:}  tir  In  oppojln^  that  rule. 

But  again  txsday  the  proposed  regulfvtjon.s 
appear  not  to  be  rooted  In  reality.  Refiner^ 
are  giveit  greater  freedom  to  allocate  and 
pa.«s  through  costs;  and  given  the  reaMtie* 
of  petroleum  marketing.  It  Js  again  the  re- 
tail fuel  oil  dealer  who  will  be  most  serfotisly 
hurt.  In  the  light  of  the  clear  mandate  cf 
the  Emerxiency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  we  do  not  see  how  these  rules  ran 
pos<ib!y  be  legal. 

i;nri's  (spcc-ric  co;:iixnts 

We  should  now  like  to  pi^e>>ent  our  o'o- 
jections  to  three  specific  proposals;  -  tiie 
special  product  rtUe,  the  equal  appUcatiou 
rule  and  tlie  banking  provii>ion. 

FJtwfnafion  oj  the  npecial  product  rule 

FEA  proposes  to  allow  refiners  complete 
freedom  to  allocate  cost  increases  to  any 
prodnc:  they  wis'n.  Under  current  rules,  of 
course,  a  refiner  must  apportion  increa-;e-^ 
Biuou{<  products  according  to  the  volume  pro- 
duced ?jid  sold. 

FEA  proposes  to  let  ',ie  refiner  put  aH  or 
most  cost  increases  ou  any  single  product 
ai  tut.  deiiui'id  permits.  Everyone  fauuli.u 
with  the  homf'  heaiint;  oU  nwrkei  leali/^^ 
ti.fil  den;.ind  for  tlii-:  product  Is  particularly 
inelvisUc — i'i»i  is,  price  iDCiea.ses  result  -i: 
little  or  no  decrease  iu  deiuarici.  Tills  'aiiI 
be  pari.icviiaily  true  in  the  commg  Win-tr. 
for  as  a  result  of  liie  combined  pres-.ures  o. 
rlting  pi  :ce!>  aud  Pederaliy  eniorced  l<..ii- 
servulion,  nio>'.  hoiiieovaieis  liave  sireiiiij 
cat  consumption  to  a  niiaiir, um.  l.'iey  .'tiv- 
do  little  aiore.  e>:  rpt  to  ru'v  tiicii'  heal  'ilT 
a!t<;gethev. 

As  a  group  Who  cooperated  fully  wiui  ine 
KEA  in  as.surl>.ig  a  inai^inum  eo:-serv»Uo:> 
t  Jort.  Uie  Mei:iuers  r.i  iLe  Ne*  Eu^l.uid  Fuei 
li.a>'.,itJtc  ten  ittiest  to  the  iac'«.  that  the  New 
E;:glai.d  iian:c:ow:ier  lifv-;  cui  liis  cojisu^iu- 
tion  &>iidiply.  Given  the  inelu-sUcitv  of  luti 
cil — and  the  ^reiiter  ela^.titi'y  of  giaulia^' 
deina  a  -  it  is  clear  ihat.  by  eiiinin&iir.g  tlie 
&p;'r;»l  ij/od^Jut.  ru!  •.  FEA  is  givi^t-  renaci> 
uu    i^p.;.-    iij\ iiat»:ai    i\     load    i  >>b.s    (j,i    No.    2 


'  we  Ji'.o  "Alsli  lo  -ubinit  frr  t)'e  reined  r. 
la'jt  :>'.vy  '.  f'atc-1  b<:-;len  >yec  27.  IST".  e.ijIx;'.- 
i-^g  t!;r;  ir'.oaet  o!  I'le^  :ii'r  >  o-i  l:viipeucf-:t 
caariiciA.it  at  fuel  o.;. 


c:;x- 
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for  ihe  fuel  oil  re- 


fuel oil.  And  we  have  i  lO  doubt  that  they 
will  make  the  sound  bi  siness  Judgment  to 
take  advantage  of  the  oophole  opened  up 
hiy  the  FEA. 

What  does  this  mean 
filler?  Obviously  our  cc  t  of  product  will  go 
t.p  sharply.  The  lucrca^  's  \\  111  vary  amony 
refiners  according  to  tl 
and  the  size  of  the  bunks  they  wish  to 
eliminate  by  next  Pebruary.  In  New  England 
the  cost  lurrea.ses  could  le  from  2  to  6  cent* 
per  gallon;  they  may  be  even  more.  As  FEA 
Is  aware,  each  i  cent.  Inc  ease  at  retail  costs 
the  New  Ergland  fuel  oil  consumer  iitSO  mil- 
lion per  year. 

Tiie  retail  dealers  hav  ?  but  two  choices. 
Both  Impair  our  ablllt  ■  to  compete.  We 
can  absorb  the  incre.ise  t  iid  see  otir  margins 
reduced  sharply  or.  in  soi  le  cases,  face  losses 
on  each  gallon  sold.  Or  '  re  can  pass  on  the 
increases  to  our  hard-pn  ssed  customers.  As 
FEA  knows,  fuel  prices  hi  ve  more  than  dou- 
bled in  much  of  New  En(  land  over  the  past 
year.  It  is  surely  unfair  t4  pu.sh  even  greater 
costs  on  the  region  thus  tVlnter.  but  this  is 
clearly  what  FEA  intendi.  The  reaction  of 
the  homeowner  is  predtdtable;  if  we  raLse 
prices  even  more,  he  wil|  look  even  harder 
for  a  new  supplier  or  a  ne 

In  either  of  these  cases- 
ing  the  Increase  or  passij^ 
petitive  position  and  viat 
pendent  marketer  will  be  *!riously  weakened. 

We  cannot  therefore  xnirerstand  why  FEA 
Is  proposing  tills  cbprge.  ^'e  strongly  oppose 
it. 

Modification  of  tUc  i-ruu  '  o.o/>.'io«ito?J  ruin 

PEA  proposes  to  modin-   Ihc  cciuiil  appli- 
cation   rule    to    increase 
regions  of  the  country  mbre  than  in  others 
Here  again  the  New  Engla  ad  fuel  oil  market 
er  and  consumer  will  be;  r 
burden.    Given    the    fact; 
fuel    oil    nu-.iket    we    hav 


hv  fuel. 

1-the  dealer  absorb- 

it  on— the  com- 

lUltv  of  the  lude- 


the  brunt  of  the 
about    tie    No.    2 
;    Just    discussed — 
particularly    the    inelnstidty    ot    demand — it 

Imove  fuel  oil  cosis 
in  the  areas  and 
d;  this  means  an 
'uel   oil   prices   in 


Is  clear  that  refiners  uiU 

to   their   maximum   limit 

regions  of  highest   dema 

even   greater   increase   in 

New  England  and  the  Nr^theast  during  the 

coming  Winter. 

We  have  already  outlliifcd  the  serious  Im 
pact  of  the  elimination  o'  the  special  prod 
\jcts  rule.  Modiflcatioi\  o 
cation  rule  will  simply  r  mke  things  worse: 
our  prices  will  go  even  hig  «er.  For  the  reasons 
set  forth  in  the  discuss  x>n  of  ilie  special 
product  rule,  we  are  stroi  glv  opposed  to  the 
modification  In  Section  212,  83ic)  (I)  (iii» 
propo.sed  by  the  FEA. 

Elimination  dt  buiils 

FEA  Is  proposing  to  elli  linate  the  banks  or 
reservoirs  of  unrecoupcd  costs  held  by  re- 
finers and   resellers,  nllo^ing   them   to  puts 

reservoir  between 
larv.  Retailers  will. 


through  20  or  25';    of  th; 

now  and  the  end  of  Febr 

in  effect,  drown  In  a  floof  of  increased  costs 

by  the  end  of  February. 

FEA's  timing  could  itit  be  worse. 
claims  that  the  next  five 
because  the  Allocation  Ac :  e.xpires  on  Febru- 
ary 28;  but  In  view  of  Adn  inlstrator  Sawh ill's 
endorsement  of  a  four  or  s 
in  statements  to  the  Sen  te  last  month  and 
to  the  House  last  week-  -and  the  progress 
of  that  extension  through 
argument  lias  no  basis. 

The  proposed  rules  c 
competitive  position  ol 
fuel    oil    retailer.    Let's 


refli.er  and  reseller  bank  3  are  being  placed 


on  a 


use   or  los.e"  basi; 


months.  Refiners  and  re;  ellers  thus  will  be 
I'lider  great  pressure  to  )ass  through  these 
costs  to  the  greatest  e.xte  it;  we  can't  blame 
them,  for  FEA  is  doing  1  he  forcirg.  It  Just 
happens  that  during  the 
the  demand  for  the  mos 


next  five  month.s. 

Inelastic  product. 
No.  2  fuel  oU,  is  at  Its  p  ak.  In  tlie  Boston 
urea,  for  example,  nearlv  75';  of  the  total 
annual   consumption   tak  rs  place   frcm   Oc- 


I'jber   through  February. 


the  Congress — this 

early    weaken    the 
the    Independent 
1 5ok    at    the    facts: 


for   the   next  five 


centages  obtain  throvtghout  New  England. 
So  obviously  the  heavy  proportion  of  cost 
Increases  can — and  will — be  placed  on  heat- 
ing oil.  There  is  no  other  way  refiners  and 
resellers  can  recoup  the  maximum  costs. 
And,  of  course,  removal  of  the  special  prod- 
uct rule  makes  It  possible  to  load  a  dis- 
proportloiiHle  share  of  the  costs  onto  No.  2 
fuel. 

As  retail  fuel  oil  dealers  we  are  going  to 
Iiear  the  brunt  of  those  increases.  And  we 
iiie  Roing  to  face  the  terrible  choices  dis- 
cussed above — either  absorb  the  costs  and 
1o.se  money  or  pass  through  the  cosls  and  lose 
business. 

Ill  brief,  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
phfsed  elimination  of  tlie  IJanking  provision. 

CONCLVSION 

The  New  England  Fuel  Institute  respect- 
fi'lly  requests  that  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration not  pronitilgate  the  changes  In 
the  Mandatory  Petroleum  Price  Regulation 
propo.sed  in  tlie  Federal  Register  on  Septem- 
ber 10.  They  are  Ul-conceived  and  violate 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  under  which  the  price  rules  are 
iidnilnlstered.  The  proposed  changes  are  par- 
ticularly dlscrimlnatc-y  against  the  retail 
home  heating  oil  dealers  of  New  England 
and  the  Northeast  and  the  customers  they 
serve.  Tlie  proposed  rules  will  force  In- 
flationary price  Increases  onto  the  home 
heailr.g  oil  consumer  in  the  mouths  ahead. 
TJie  iiiipacr  of  FEA's  proposal  is  bad  for 
MR,  hitd  fnr  our  customers  and  bad  for  t)ie 
sialiun. 

."^lAlfV.lXr    OF    WlM.IAl«    L.    M.ANNION    ON    Bl - 
M.Vl.F    Or-    TUt    InUF.PKNDI  JJI   Fl'EL    TlRMINM. 

OPfRAioRs  Association 

My  name  is  William  L.  Maanion.  I  am  a 
Vice  President  of  the  ^tt'tropolitun  Petroleum 
Company  of  New  York.  New  York,  an  inde- 
pendent deepwater  terminal  operator  serving 
denlers  and  consumers  iv  Ihe  New  York-New 
Jersey  area  and  New  England. 

I  am  appe^ariiig  today  on  belialf  of  the  Ixi- 
depeiideiu  Fuel  Termi:ial  Operators  Asso- 
( lation.  which  is  composed  of  18  companies 
who  opfratc  deepwater  oil  terminals  along 
the  East  Coast  from  Maine  to  Florida.'  None 
Is  afniiatcd  with  a  major  oil  company.  Mem- 
bers market  home  heatiig  oil  (No.  2  fuel), 
residual  fuel  oils  (No.  4.  5  and  6  fuels),  and 
i;!isollne   at   the   wholesale  ana  retail   level. 

The  Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operator.s 
AfsoclHtion  lb  strongly  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Mandatory  Petroleum  Price 
RegulatliuF  proposed  in  the  Notice  of  Pro- 
po.sed  Rulemaking.  Federal  Register.  Septem- 
ber 10,  1974.  pp.  32718-01  (F.R.  Due.  74- 
20877).  We  believe  they  should  be  rejected  in 
t'.ieir  entirety. 

Our  position  is  based  on  a  numbor  of  gen- 
eral and  specific  premibes  which  we  should 
like  to  present  to  this  hearing. 

I.    GENERAI.    COMMENTS 

a.  Proposed  Amendments  Violate  Congrcs- 
.stunal  Act.  The  proposed  amendments  are  a 
clear  violation  of  the  Emergency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1973  (P.L.  93-159,  87  Stat. 
627).  Section  4(b)  (1)  (D)  ol  that  Act  requUes 
that  the  allocation  anci  price  regulatlotis  is- 
sued thereunder  must  preserve: 

"An  economically  sound  and  competitive 
petroleum  Industry;  including  the  priority 
7iccris  to  restore  and  foster  competition  in  the 
producing,  refining,  distribution,  ynarketing, 
and  petrochemical  sectors  of  such  Industry, 
and  to  preserve  the  covipetitive  i^iability  of 
independent  refiners,  small  refiners,  non- 
branded  independent  marketers  and  branded 
independent  marketers"    (Emphasis  added). 

As  we  .shf.ll  explain  in  deinil  in  this  state- 
ment, tlie  proposed  rules  do  not  meet  these 
prioiit  J  needs,  the  rules  will  severely  damage 
Che  compel iii.e  position  of  iiuit-ppr.dent  niar- 
Keiers  ol  liotae  heating  oil. 


Similar  higii  per- 


f  jowioles  nl  end  of  a:licle. 


Further  as  we  will  indicate  in  our  discus- 
sion of  the  "banking"  provisions,  these  are 
in  violation  of  Section  4(b)(2)  of  the  Act, 
recinirlng  a  full  pass-through  of  costs.- 

b.  Proposed  Amendments  are  Based  on 
Faulty  Premise:-.  The  FE.\  apparently  believes 
that  its  existing  price  regulations  are  no 
"longer  r.eeded  or  are  inappropriate  in  tlie 
context  of  cvirreni  conditions"  and  propose 
changes  "to  help  restore  competition"  (3') 
Fed.  Reg.  32718).  While  it  is  true  that  supply 
ccnditlnns  have  changed  somewhat  since  last 
v.'inter  and  we  all  support  a  restoration  o. 
cnmpetitloi;.  the  proposed  amendments  are 
not  responsive  to  the  new  conditions  and  ac- 
liially  hurt  competition. 

The  reason  Is  that  EPA's  action  is  based  on 
.%  faulty  premise — that  price  regulations  can 
be  removed  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  with  the 
niaximum  flexibility  granted  to  rehners.  This 
simply  does  not  square  with  the  realities  ol 
tlip  petroleum  industry. 

We  do  not  believe  that  allocation  or  price 
roMtvois  can  effectively  be  removed  in  a 
^ladtial  fashion.  We  pre.sented  our  views  \\ith 
lett-rence  to  the  allocation  rtiles  to  the  FEA 
hist  July.  Many  of  the  same  reasons  apply 
In  tho  cn.se  of  removal  of  price  controls.  Basl- 
Lrtlly  we  believe  that  the  only  sensible,  legal 
••vny  to  remove  controls  is  to  do  it  all  ai 
I. nee — completely. 

Tlie  contradictions  and  defects  of  picc- 
T'.ieal  removal  can  easily  be  seen  in  the  rulf 
we  are  considering  today.  One  example  o* 
contradir-tion  Ls  the  reasoning  underlying  the 
elimination  of  the  banking  provisions.  FEA 
states  that  surplus  market  condltlotis  do  not 
permit  refiners  and  resellers  to  pass  through 
all  of  tlieir  increased  cast?..;  this  is  correct. 
Yet  FEA  fvels  it  must  get  rid  of  the  banks 
be  :aiise  the  unref;ouped  costs  accumulated 
In  (he  banks  are  likely  to  be  passed -through 
to  consumers. 

A  fat  si  defCL-t  Is  involved  In  the  proposal 
to  grant  refiners  freedom  to  do  what  they 
want  with  the  assignment  ol  costs  to  prod- 
v.t:ts  and  regions.  In  theory  this  sounds  like 
a  ren.'^lble  step:  in  the  market  place.  It  will 
St',  erely  damage  the  independent  marketer 
and  consumer. 

Ta  brief  the  theory  of  gradualism — on 
which  this  rulemaking  Is  premised — Is  wrone. 

c.  Propo.sed  Amendment.?  are  Inflationary. 
As  till'  PEA  recognizes,  "Increased  sttpplle-i 
iire  lentiiiig  lo  marketing  conditions  in  which 
refiners  |aiid  resellers]  are  unable  to  take 
ad\'ant:ige  of  the  full  Increased  product  cos: 
pass-tlirough  provisions"  (39  Fed.  Ret 
??.72i).  FEA  also  states  that  It  "Is  aw,<ir.> 
that  certain  refiners  (and  resellers]  may  have 
vdluiitarily  Incurred  increased  banked  cost.= 
in  an  effort  to  keep  prices  at  reasonable 
levels."  (39  Fed.  Reg.  32723).  This  Is  correct 
In  plain  language,  it  means  that  current  mar- 
ket conditionb  are  limiting  price   increase.-.. 

Instead  of  allowing  market  conditions  to 
.oniinue  to  have  this  effect,  FEA  now  pro- 
pt'ses  a  regulation  which  will  force  price 
1/iju-ard.  This  will  clearly  be  the  hnpact  t'f 
the  removal  of  the  banking  provisions  for 
refiners  and  resellers,  on  a  "use  or  lose"  basis 
between  now  and  the  end  of  February.  We 
can  think  of  no  better  way  tc  stimulate  In- 
flation in  the  petroleum  market.  And  since 
the  period  between  now  and  February  28  Is 
t?>.e  time  of  peak  demand  for  No.  2  fuel  oil. 
we  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  force  home 
heating  costs  upward. 

Ill  brief.  FEA  proposal  Is  inflationary.  In 
direct  cc^ntradlctlon  of  current  national 
policy. 

II.    SPECIFIC    COMMKNIS 

We  should  like  to  limit  otir  specific  coin- 
in'riits  to  three  amendments:  elimination  of 
reseller  hanks:  elimlaaiiou  of  the  specisl 
product  rule;  and  modiflcation  of  the  equal 
Hpphc.i'loir  rule.' 

a.  Lliminulion  of  Buii?,$,  Section  212.93. 
FEA  is  proposing  to  eliminate  future  bank- 
ing by  resellers.  effecti%'e  October  1.  1974, 
and  a  20'.  per  month  limitation  on  the  re- 
covery of  previously  banked  costs. 
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As  we  have  Indicated,  we  cannot  uuder- 
BtAud  FKA'B  Justification  for  the  proposed 
rule — that  accumulated  "banks,"  in  a  time 
of  Ught  supply,  may  result  in  drastic  price 
increases.  This  is  simply  contrary  co  the 
i;eneral  premise  of  the  Rulemaking,  that  a 
surplus  of  supply  warrants  the  lifting  of 
numerous  price  and  product  restrictions.  If 
this  latter  premise  is  correct  no  modification 
of  the  banking  provisions  .should  be  neces- 
sary. 

Otu:  gi-eatest  concern  is  that  modificatloi. 
of  the  banking  provisions  will  force  resellers 
to  absorb  a  svibstantial  share  of  their  lu 
creased  product  costs.  FEA  states  that  the 
ellmiuatiou  of  current  restrictions  on  the 
timing  of  reseller  price  Increases  (once  per 
month)  will  avoid  the  need  for  the  reseller 
banking  provisions.  This  Is  simply  wrong. 
FEA's  analysis  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  bulk  of  unrecovered  costs  result 
from  resellers  voluntarily  charging  Ie.ss  than 
their  maximum  lawful  prices.  lu  fact,  re- 
seller banking  is  due  primarily  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  weighted  average  luventoi-y  sys- 
tem which  the  regulations  also  establish.  The 
following  example,  which  describes  the  cur- 
rent market  sittiation  lu  which  refined  prod- 
tiet  prices  are  rising  may  be  useful. 

Assume  that  a  reseller  opens  a  -^hen 
month  v.it,h  10  b.'irrcls  of  product  in  i;ivc!i- 
tory  at  $10  per  barrel  weighted  average 
cost.  Assurrc  also  thPt  It. 5  profit  margin  l.s 
tl  per  ban-el  and  that  It  anticipates  a  pur- 
cha.se  of  10  additional  barrels  later  In  the 
month  at  a  cost  of  *10  per  barrel. 

"Under  the  existing  and  the  proposed 
regulations  the  reseller  can  market  its  prod- 
uct at  $11  per  barrel  thronghcut  the  month. 
But  asFume  now  that  on  the  25th  day  of 
the  month,  the  reseller'.s  supplier  raises  the 
price  of  product  to  $20  per  barrel.  The  i-c- 
Kller's  weighted  average  Inventory  cost 
Jumps  to  «15  per  barrel.  Ilie  maximum  law- 
ful price  is  now  $19.  "Vet,  the  company  has 
■old  It?  pr.xluot  at  $11  per  b.-^rrv  l"  for  the 
first  23  d.irs  of  the  mouth.  For  each  such 
barrel  .sold  prior  to  the  cost  IncieR.'e,  it  Is 
imdercovered  by  $5.  Under  the  proposed 
regulstlon.s,  the  reseller  could  "lav.fully" 
double  or  triple  his  prices  in  the  la.st  five 
days  of  the  manth  In  ortlcr  to  recover  his 
prior  losses.  However,  the  market  would 
never  permit  such  a  price  increase.  In  reality, 
the  reseller  v  onld  be  forced  to  absorb  these 
costs.  Since  the  new  regulations  do  not  per- 
mit banking  or  future  recovery  of  any  kind, 
the  reseller  suffers  a  permanent   loss." 

This  example  Is  typical  of  what  may  hap- 
pen in  the  market.  For  example,  a  review 
of  price  iucreases  by  several  major  suppliers 
in  the  fii-st  nine  montlis  of  1974  shows  that 
increases  were  announced  on  the  ICth,  18th, 
21st,  and  27th  days  of  the  month.  In  each 
case,  companies  which  rely  upon  those  sup- 
pliers were  forced  to  establish  sizeable  oank". 
ol  muecovered  costs.  The  problem  becomes 
even  more  complex  and  disruptive  when  a 
reseller  has  many  svippliers,  each  of  which 
raises  Us  prices  at  different  times  In  the 
moutii  or  when  the  reseller  makes  snot  pur- 
chases. IL  also  may  be  Impossible  for  a  re- 
seller to  make  an  immediate  estimate  of  his 
average  weiuhitd  costs.  Ecrors  cai.  occur. 
In  each  case,  a  bank  of  unrecovered  costs 
could  be  created. 

As  sellers  of  substantial  volumes  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil,  we  wish  to  note  that  a  once-a- 
luoiuh  restriction  has  never  been  applied  to 
rcidual  fuel  oil.  IJr.neUieles.s,  i-esel'ers  have 
^cumulated  slzeahle  bajiks  of  unrecovered 
costs  due  solely  to  tiie  operation  of  vhe 
■.Vttifjhced  avcnage  iaveutory  system  The  reg- 
ulatioiiS  have  always  permitted  brnklng  on 
■-ins  product,,  apparently  lu  recognition  of 
tiie  fact  that  it  is  not  solely  the  once-a- 
iiionih  rule  v.hich  manc'ates  the  existence  of 
:•-   '>.iiiking  provision. 

20  percent  is  injlctiionnri/ 

Wc;  are  stroiitily  opposed  to  FEA  -  )»:.)piy  cd 

■^u  ;  per  month  liraii^tion  on  recovery  of  pnst 

Cfinked  costs.   It   is   ar.p.nen-ay   'oased   upc  i 

;i.e  assumption  that  ti^e  prc-rani  wii!  e?cpi:-,: 


In  February,  1975.  This  assumption  is  un- 
realistic in  light  of  FEA  Administrator  Saw- 
hill's  support  of  a  six-month  extension  of 
the  program,  stated  last  week  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Moreover,  we  »re  certain  that  this 
provl.<lon  will  encourage  rather  than  limit 
cost  recoveries  and  result  in  Increases  in  con- 
Eumcr  prices.  Resellers  (and.  of  course,  re- 
finers), fearing  that  they  wUl  lose  past 
banked  <'Osts,  will  attempt  to  pass  through  all 
or  a  portion  of  the  20'-  of  t'nelr  barVc  each 
month. 

Riich  an  Incentive  to  pass  through  rapidly 
:-  not.  of  course,  contained  in  the  current 
regulations.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  Fed- 
•  r.i!  Government  is  attempting  to  slow  in- 
11  rfioii.  FEA  is  e;!Courngi"g  it. 

We  also  note  that  the  regtilacion  is  lyr.Vi 
arbitrary  and  unrealistic  In  that  it  makes 
no  pro\  ision  for  seasonal  aspects  ol  the  petro- 
leum tadustry.  Because  of  this  failure.  PEA 
iias  designed  a  program  tliat  is  »  sure  pre- 
scription for  sharp  Increases  in  No.  2  fuel 
oil  prices.  The  forced  pass-throughs,  at  both 
the  re.'nicr  and  reseller  level,  must  take  place 
between  now  and  Febrtiary  28.  Yet  this  is  the 
'inie  of  year  when  the  maxlnum  coiisump- 
liou — eo-80'o  of  the  annual  volume — of 
home  heating  oil  takes  place.  Obviously,  given 
the  short  time  period,  the  high  volume,  the 
inelasticity  of  fuel  oU  demand,  and  the 
ellmlnatloii  of  the  special  product  rule,  refin- 
ers and  resellers  will  push  as  mtich  cost  onto 
No.  2  fuel  as  possible.  The  rcsttlt  Is  equally 
obvious:  higher  prices  to  retail  dealers  and 
consumers. 

Another  result  of  FEA's  failu:-e  to  consider 
t  ha  heating  oU  market  will  be  wildly  gyrating 
fuel  oil  costs.  If  one  realizes  that  there  Is  a 
wide  variation  In  montbly  sales  volume  of 
heating  oil  as  a  percentage  of  annual  sales — 
October.  5'.:  November,  10'»;  December. 
16V :  etc. --one  can  ea."?lly  see  the  proposed 
rule  wculd  lorc^  reftnero  and  resellers  to  pas? 
three  tlmej  the  cost  per  gallon  onto  October 
sales  i.han  onto  Decefuber  sjiles.  Surely,  this 
rtsvili— a  price  uicreaae  In  October  thrse 
;i:iies  that  of  December — was  not  intended. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  piopo.sed  Octo- 
ber 1,  1974  starting  date  is  unrealistic,  given 
the  fact;  that  October  1  is  tomorrow.  Even  If 
adopted,  which  wc  hope  won't  happen,  these 
rules  cannot  become  law  until  well  after 
that  date.  The  timetable  creates  uiuiecessary 
unceitainly  among  resellers  and  may  encour- 
age immediate  cost;  pass  throughs  prior  to 
implementation  ol  the  regtilatlon. 

Violation  of  the  Allocavlon  Act.  As  ve  in- 
dicated In  our  general  comments,  we  believe 
the  20'.')  rule  is  a  violation  of  the  Emer- 
s'.'.i.cy  Petrolet'ni  Allocation  Act.  This  rule, 
as  well  as  the  elimination  of  banking  lu 
lutttre  m3ntlis,  will  force  marketers  and  re- 
sellers to  absorb  a  slgnlScant  share  of  their 
Increased  cost?.  Such  los.=es  are  permanent 
and  can  never  be  recovered  during  the  pro- 
iji.im.  Rather  than  take  the  time  of  this 
hearing  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  Act  In 
detail.  v.'P  refer  yoxi  to  the  discussion  at  pp. 
G-8  of  the  Fact  Sheet,  Attachment  B. 

We  wish  to  make  one  further  point:  we 
believe  it  is  arbitrary  and  inequitable  to 
force  any  marketer  to  absorb  costs  which  it 
banked  voluntarily  in  reliance  upon  the  pro- 
STP.m.  Ii:dependent  marketers  and  resellers 
have  sought  to  keep  th^lr  prtces  to  the  con- 
sumers dov.'n,  despite  dramatic  Increases  In 
tlieir  costs  and  reductions  In  their  m^ririns. 
In  thi'?  effort  to  cooperate  with  genera!  Fed- 
pri\  pollcv.  they  have  barked  enormous  co.sts. 
PF,.\  recog7''i7es  this  In  the  Introduction  to 
the  Rulei.irkirjr  '39  Fed.  Reg.  32723-4).  FEA 
would  now  Impose  a  penalty  upon  their  good- 
will. Tn  light  of  the  stattttcry  mandate  to 
profTt  indsr^endent  marketers,  wo  believe 
--UL'h  a  penalty  is  net  only  fneo_ii!tahle  but 
'  ".lawful. 

b.  Flimiuaiion  of  'he  Special  Product  Rvt'c, 
':■<  ctto:-.  The  eilmuiaticn  of  the  EDecial  prod- 
ucts rviic  It  also  a  cjear  violation  of  The 
Allocation  Act  and  will  also  result  in  sharp, 
inl^'atiofiin-  increases  '.n  price.?  of  No.  2  .'"uel 


oU.  As  we  have  noted,  the  demand  for  home 
heating  oil  is  particularly  inelastic.  There- 
fore, in  the  coming  winter,  as  the  demand 
for  heating  oU  rises,  refiners  given  a  free 
choice  by  the  FEA  will  obvlousl?  choose  to 
fun!i?l  i.iost  or  all  ol  their  increased  prod- 
ucts ccs5ts  onto  No.  2  fuel  oil  sold  to  t'.ie 
marketer  and  In  turn  to  the  consumer. 

The  independent  retail  home  heatii/g  oil 
dealers  who  are  appearing  before  j^u  can 
provide  0101*6  detailed  analysis  of  the  Impact 
ai  tiie  retail  level  and  on  the  homeowner.  As 
companies  who  tnaike'^  substantial  vohimes 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil  at  both  wholesale  and 
retail,  we  can  support  their  analyst?.  The 
elimination  of  the  sped.".!  product  rule, 
coupled  with  the  amendment  to  the  b;n:c- 
ing  and  equal  application  provisions.  Is  cer- 
tain to  force  tens  of  millions  of  dollar.-:  of 
added  co.'its  onto  Ko.  2  fuel  over  the  next  five 
mouths.  TT.is  will  not  happen  If  the  FE^ 
abrr.doas  the  propored  changes. 

IF  TEA  decides  to  pfocecd.  the  In-ipvct  on 
tne  retrilTer  and  consutrer  of  home  heating 
oil  will  be  severe.  The  retailer  will  find  him- 
.seif  in  an  even  more  severe  cost  squeeze,  fac- 
ing the  pliemative  of  cbsorbing  the  lnrreai.es 
and  losing  money  or  passing  the  i;icreases 
cii  and  losing  customerR.  In  either  case  the 
competitive  position  and  viability  of  Inde- 
pendent marketers  will  be  eroded.  In  addi- 
tion elimination  of  the  special  product  niie, 
along  with  the  other  anieiidnienta  FEA  la 
proposing,  is  almost  certain,  as  we  have  .11- 
rcaUy  indicated,  to  force  a  rtacpearance  of 
the  two  or  multi-tiered  pricing  structure  tiat 
plagued  the  Northeast  during  the  period 
Novemijer-March  of  last  winter.  If  this  hap- 
pens, foe  impact  on  marketers  and  consumers 
alike  will  be  very  imfortunate.  As  perscjis 
who  lived  through  that  bad  period,  we  are 
deeply  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  re^.p- 
pearaiice  o;  wide  gaps  in  rack  prices  c;  No.  2 
fuel  oil.  PEA  must  not  permit  this  to  iiappt  :i. 

As  long  as  the  PEA  maintains  price  coii- 
t rols.  it  r»iust  maintain  the  special  products 
rule.  Otherwise  control  'oecoraes  a  farce. 
Wi'.,o-jt  this  rule,  refiners  will  be  free  to 
move  prices  up  and  down  at  will,  and.  as  vve 
uid  others  have  clearly  demonsira'cd.  be  tree 
to  load  costs  on  the  most  ineliibiic  product. s, 
of  which  No.  2  iuel  oil  is  t;ie  leading  oil':. 

In  conclusicn,  we  wish  to  Join  o°i.hers  ri 
(■•ejecting  as  fclronyiv-  as  pos.^ible  to  elimina- 
tion Of  the  .special  product  rule.  FEA  fchouid 
mr.ke  no  mistake:  it  should  be  fully  a»arc 
that  if  it  insists  on  changing  or  elimlniurt? 
I. he  si^eoial  product  rule,  it  is  atiministrat- 
ing  a  severe — and  we  believe  illegal — blow  :it 
independent  marketers  01  home  heaung  o.!. 

FEA  n.ay  wish  to  give  the  refiners  more 
freedom,  b.ii  in  the  p:ocess  li  is  helping  to 
destroy  the  independent,  fuel  oil  marketer. 

c.  Modifier  tion  of  the  Equal  Application 
Rule.  We  are  also  strongly  opposed  to  ciodi- 
flcation  of  the  existing  regulations  requiri;ig 
equal  application  of  increased  product  costs 
among  clasees  of  customers  throughout  the 
Umted  States.  The  impact  of  such  a  modiii- 
caticn  is  admitted  by  FEA:  it  would  cause 
rtaioiial  price  disparities  (39  FJl.  327:23) .  Ihi.-i 
rlone  renders  tlie  proposed  regulation  u:i- 
Uiwful  tinder  Section  4(b>  (1)  (F)  of  the  Aiio- 
tatlon  -^ct,  v, hloh  requires  equitcblo  distrl- 
buiiou  of  petroleum  products  at  "e'^uiiable 
prices  among  all  regions  and  sreas  of  iii3 
Uiiiied  States." 

Even  more  serious  fioiii  otir  point  ol  view 
a:,  iuariieters  cf  home  heating  oil  along  the 
EisC  Cii.ist.  the  proposal  is  an  open  invitation 
to  refiner.-  to  increase  the  price  of  that  prod- 
uct in  ave?s  of  highest  demand  by  IC  i  more 
ths.i  el.ewherc.  We  hsre  no  doubt  t.*;at  this 
will  happen  and  that  the  10 '"  Increases  will 
be  'nade  In  areas  s'T-h  as  the  Northeajft.  Here 
again,  the  burden  of  PBA's  proposed  price 
amtndnientb  will  fall  most  heavily  on  the 
independciil  in.'i-keters  of  No.  2  fuel  oil. 
IV.  CONCI  r-ioN 

Tl-.e  Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operators 
Association  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  amend- 

.".leii. ^  to  FE.V  s  Mitnda'.C'jy  Petroleum  Vr:"e 
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Regulations  proposed  In  t 
Notice  of  September  10 
Emergency  Petroleum 
will  force  inflationary  prl 
fuel  oil  and  discriminate 
penUent  fuel  oil  marketer. 

We  urge  tlip.t  the  PEA 
legulations  in  fijial  form 
and    publis^h    for 
iimendments.  moi-e  consi 
sind  designed  to  strength 
viabltily  of  independent 
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They    violate   the 

All4cation  Act  of  1973, 

•  increases  In  No.  2 

against  the  Inde- 


promulgate  these 

nd  instead  develop 

a    new    set    of 

<  tent  with  the  law 

n  the  competitive 

narkfters. 


description  of  the 
ttachment  A.) 

cation  Act,  below. 

endent  Fuel  Ter- 


minal Operators  Assoclatlpn,  "Exemption  of 
Residual  Fuel  Oil",  July  23    1974. 

'  In  support  of   these  c  >mments 
submit  as  Attachment  B 


September  27,  1974.  analy:  ing  the  impact  ol 
these  rules  on  Independen    niarl.flers. 

Attachmen'  '  A 

MEMBFRS    OF    INDEPENDENT     FUEL    Tt:RMlNAL 
OHERATORS  ASSOC  tATION 

Belcher  Oil  Company,  Ml  ml.  Florida. 

Blue  Ridge  Fuel  Compan  :,  New  York,  New 
York. 

Burns  Brothers  Preferre  I,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

CIrillo  Brothers  Terminal    Inc.,  Bronx,  New 
York. 

Colonial    Oil    Industries,    Inc..    Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Deepwater   Oil   Terminal     Quincy,   Mas<;a- 
chusetts. 

Gibbs    Oil    Company,    R  (vere.    Massachu- 
setts. 

Howard  Oil  Company,  Ii  r  ,  Maspcth,  New 
York. 

Meenan  Oil  Co..  Inc..  Nei '  York,  New  York. 

Metropolitan  Petroleum 
New  York. 

Northeast  Petroleimi  Ind  li 
sea,  Massachusetts. 

Northvllle  Industries  Cc  rp..  Melville, 
York. 

Patchoguc   Oil   Terniina 
New  York. 

Seaboard  Enterprises,  In  ?.,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Southland       Oil       Co.'iifa 
Georgia. 

C.  H.  Sprague  &■  Son  tompnuy.   Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Webber  Tanks.  Inc..  Bui  ksport,  Maine. 

Wyatt,  Inc.,  New  Haven,   '"onnectlcut. 

The  companies  listed  ab  ive  own  or  control 
terminals  capable  of  rect  Ivlng  ocean-going 
tankers:  none  Is  afflllated  with  a  major  oil 
company.  They  are  quallfli  d  to  participat*  In 
the  No.  2  fuel  oil  program  established  under 
Section  2(a)(1)  of  Pres:  aentlal  Proclama- 
tion 3279.  as  amended,  anf  Section  30  of  the 
Oil  Import  Regulation, 
b/d  of  home  heating  oil 
imported   Into   District   I 


wc  also 
Fact  Sheet,  dated 


Corp.,  New  York, 
istrles.  Inc..  Chel- 


New 


Corp.,  Brooklyn, 


a'ly.      Savannah, 


V  ;ider  which  45,000 
is  pre.sently  being 
(the  East  Coast). 
The  members  of  the  Ass  >clation  are  inde 
pendent  marketers  of  No  2  fuel  oil.  No.  6 
fuel  oil,  gasoline  and  otln  r  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

Members  of  Ihe  .^s-sociatlon  distribute  40'' 
of  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  consi  med  In  New  Eng- 
land, and  25',  of  the  No 
along  the  East  Coast  (Dis 
or  control  approximately 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil  storage. 
The  Independent  share 


of  the  total  East 
Coast  market  for  No.  2  fdel  oil.  at  the  ter- 

ely  25 ' ,  ;   the  re- 
by  refiners. 


mliial  level,   is  approxlma 
mainhig  75 'r   is  controlled 


Of  the  nation's  No.  2  ixn  1  oil  consumption 


(for    heating    purposes). 


counts  for  20,  .  New  Yorl ;,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  account  for  35';.  and  the  re- 
mainder of  District  I  accoj  nts  for  lO'i .  Thus 


65';    of  the  nation's  No. 
sumed  In  District  I 


fuel  oil  consumed 
rlct  I).  They  own 
15  million  barrels 


•lew   England   ac- 


2  fuel  oil  is  con- 


ATT.^CHME^fT   B 
FACT   SHEET 

Subject:  Adverse  Impact  of  Proposed 
Ameudmenis  to  the  Mandatory  Petro- 
leum Price  Regulations  on  Independeiit 
Marketers  and  Resellers 

Independent  marketers  and  resellers  of 
home  heating  oil  oppose  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration's  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Mandatory  Petroleum  Pricing  Regula- 
tions (39  Fed.  Reg.  32718-31,  September  10, 
1974,  P.R.  Doc.  74-20877).  These  amendments 
will  result  In  severe  deterioration  of  the 
competitive  viobllity  of  the  independent  sec- 
tor of  the  petroleum  Industry  and  will  have 
an  inflationary  Impact  upon  the  American 
consumer. 

FEA  seeks  an  orderly  transition  to  the 
deiegulatlon  of  petroleum  prices.  This  Is  a 
commendable  objective.  However,  It  cannot 
be  legally  achieved  under  the  amendments 
propo.sed  in  the  Federal  Register  Notice. 

Tlie  amendments  grant  refiners  increased 
pricing  flexibility.  They  liberalize  the  rules 
concerning  pass  through  of  non-product 
co^ts  by  refiners,  eliminate  the  special  prod- 
iicts  rule  and  the  refiner  banking  provisions 
itnd  modify  regulations  which  now  requiro 
etiuul  application  of  increased  product  costs 
among  classes  of  customers  in  various  regions 
of  tlie  country.  Each  of  the.se  measures  will 
allow  refiners  to  charge  higher  prices  for 
»eflned  petroleum  products.  Ultimately,  the 
.American  consumer  will  pay  higher  prices  for 
all  refined  petroleum  products,  but  the 
greatest  price  impact  will  be  upon  heating 
oil. 

At  the  s^me  time  the  proposed  regulation 
will  place  arbitrary  and  unwarranted  bur- 
dens upon  Independent  marketers  and  resell- 
ers, especially  those  who  sell  No.  2  fuel  oil. 
Present  market  conditions  do  not  permit  re- 
sellers to  pa.ss  through  all  of  their  increased 
costs.  Independent  marketers  have  already 
narrowed  their  margins  on  some  products: 
their  cut>tomers  have  .seen  fuel  bills  nearly 
double  over  the  past  ye.ir.  Further  cost  in- 
.ren.-es  may  m.ike  it  extremely  dltMcuii  for 
many  Independents  to  compete. 

In  cddition.  the  proposed  regulation  would 
causs  severe  hnrilship  at  the  marketing  level 
by  eliminating  the  reseller  banking  provi- 
sions. As  we  demonstrate  below,  this  ame  d- 
ment  would  impose  permanent  lo.sses  upon 
lo-iellerE  and  Is  clearly  unlawful. 

F'EA's  proposal  does  nothing  more  than 
;ht  Ihe  burden  of  regulation  from  refiners 
a' id  pl^ce  heavier  cost  burdens  on  marketers 
aid  ultimately  the  American  consumer.  Such 
a  program  Is  contrary  to  law  and  national 
policy. 

T.      THE      rt.IMINATlON      OF      RESELLER      BANKING 
PROVISIONS,   SECTION    212.93 

A.  Resellers  Will  Suffer  A  Permanent  La-^s. 
Initial  comments  herein  focus  upon  PEA's 
propo.sed  amendments  to  the  reseller's  bank- 
liii.;  provisions.  Section  212.93(e).  FEA  seeks 
the  elimination  of  future  banking  by  resell- 
eis,  effective  October  1,  1974,  and  a  20',  per 
month  limitation  on  the  recovery  of  pre- 
viously banked  costs. 

There  appears  to  be  little  basis  for  PEA's 
JustificRtion  of  the  proposed  rule — thnt  in  a 
time  of  tight  supply,  accumulated  'banks," 
may  result  in  drastic  price  Increases  (39 
Fed.  Keg.  32724).  In  fact  it  contradicts  FEAs 
tieueral  premise  that  there  is  a  surplus  of 
supply,  and  therefore  numerous  piii  e  and 
product  restrictions  may  be  lifted  (39  Fed. 
Reg.  32718) .  If  the  latter  premise  is  correct 
iio  modification  of  the  banking  provisions 
should  be  necessary.  Howaver,  the  greatest 
concern  of  independents  is  that  modification 
of  the  banking  provisions  will  force  resellers 
to  absorb  a  substantial  shf.re  of  their  In- 
crca.sed  product  costs. 

1.  The  Elimination  of  Future  Banking.  FEA 
.states  that  the  elimination  of  current  restric- 
tions on  the  timing  of  reseller  price  in- 
creases (once  per  month)  will  obviate  the 
need  for  the  reseller  bankiig  pro-. L-lons  (39 


Fed.  Reg.  r.272J) .  This  Is  simply  not  the  case. 
FEA's  analysis  Is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  bulk  of  unrecovered  costs  result 
from  resellers  voluntarily  charging  less  than 
their  maximum  lawful  prices.  In  fact,  re- 
seller banking  is  due  primarily  to  the  work- 
lug  of  the  weighted  average  Inventon,-  svs- 
tem  which  the  regulations  also  establish 
(S?ct!o:i  212.02).  The  problem  can  be  demon- 
-strated  by  the  following  simplified  example, 
which  describes  the  current  market  sU'j.itlon 
in  which  refined  product  prices  are  rising: 

"Assume  that  a  reseller  opens  a  given 
month  v.-lth  10  barrels  of  product  In  in- 
ventory at  $10  per  barrel  weighted  average 
cost.  Assumj  plso  that  its  profit  margin  i.s 
fl  per  barrel  and  that  it  anticipates  a  pur- 
cha.'se  of  10  additional  barrels  latrr  In  the 
month  at  a  cost  of  $10  per  bprrel. 

"Under  the  existing  and  the  propooed 
regulations  the  reseller  can  market  it.-: 
product  at  $11  per  barrel  throughout  the 
month.  But  assume  now  that  on  the  23! li 
day  of  the  month,  the  re.seller's  supplie;- 
raises  the  price  of  product  to  $20  per  banel. 
The  reseller'^  weighted  average  inventory  cob- 
jinnps  to  $15  per  barrel.  Tl^e  maxhnuui  law- 
iv.l  price  is  now  S16.  Yet  the  company  ha.s 
srvid  lis  product  at  $11  per  barrel  for  th." 
first  25  days  of  the  month.  For  each  sucli 
br\rrel  sold  prior  to  the  cost  Increase,  H  i.- 
undercovered  by  $5.  Under  the  proposed 
legulations,  the  reseller  could  'lawfuliv 
double  or  triple  his  prices  in  the  last  ^\i- 
days  of  the  mont »  In  order  to  recover  liio 
prior  lo.sses.  However,  the  market  would 
uever  permit  such  a  price  increase.  In  reality, 
the  rer^ller  would  be  forced  to  absorb  these 
costs.  Since  tlie  new  regulations  do  not  per- 
mit banking  or  future  recovery  of  any  kind, 
tl  e  reseller  suffers  a  permanent  loss." 

This  case  Is  tj'pical  of  what  may  happen 
in  the  market.  For  example,  a  review  of  pric? 
increases  b>  several  major  suppliers  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1974  shows  that 
increases  were  announced  on  the  16th,  18th, 
21.st.  and  27th  days  of  the  month.  In  each 
Civse.  companies  who  buy  from  those  supplier.-- 
were  forced  to  establish  sizeable  banks  of 
unrecovered  costs. 

The  problem  becomes  even  move  complex 
and  disruptive  when  a  re.seller  has  many  sin- 
pliers,  each  of  which  raises  Its  prices  at  dii- 
ferent  times  in  the  month  or  when  the  re- 
seller makes  .spot  purchases.  It  also  may  be 
impossible  for  a  reseller  to  make  an  Imme- 
dlftte  estimate  of  his  average  weighted  costs. 
Errors  can  occur.  In  each  case,  a  bank  of  un- 
recovered costs  could  be  created. 

It  .should  also  be  noted  that  a  one-a-montli 
rettiiction  has  never  been  applied  to  resldu?! 
fuel  oil.  Nonetheless,  resellers  have  accumu- 
lated sizeable  banks  of  unrecovered  costs  due 
solely  to  the  operation  of  the  weighted  aver- 
age Inventory  system.  The  regulatlon.s  oi 
this  product  have  always  permitted  banking, 
apparently  in  recognition  of  the  fact  th?t  It 
is  not  boiely  the  oue-a-month  rule  which 
mandates  the  existence  of  a  banking  provi- 
sion. 

2.  The  20'-.  Per  Month  Liviltatlona.  FEA's 
proposed  20',  per  month  limitation  on  re- 
covery of  pa.st  biMikPd  costs  Is  il'-adviscd 
(Section  '212.93(0,  39  Fed.  Reg.  32730).  It  is 
based  on  an  nssum'^tion  that  the  allocation 
program  -a-ill  expire  in  February,  1975  (39 
Fed.  Reg  3?724).  This  assumption  is  imreal- 
Istlc  in  light  of  FEA's  own  endorsement  of  a 
six-month  extension  of  the  program.'  More- 
over, tbi.s  provision  is  likely  to  encourage 
rather  thiin  liinic  cost  recoveries  and  result 
In  Increases  In  consumer  prices.  Resellers, 
tearing  that  they  will  lose  past  banked  costs, 
•r.iiv  p.tteinpl  to  pass  through  a  full  20';  of 
their  bank  each  month.-  Prior  regulations 
did  not  provide  ai\  incentive  for  an  Imme- 
diate cost  recovery. 

The  regulation  is  also  both  arbitrary  and 
unreaiisiic  in  that  It  makes  no  provision  for 
&eaio:ial  aspects  of  the  petroleum  Industry. 


f'jotnoies  at  end  of  article. 
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For  example,  sales  of  home  heathig  oil  vary 
substantially  from  month  to  month.  As  a  per- 
centage of  annual  volume,  October  sales  are 
S'r,  November  sales  10',,'  and  December  sales 
16',;.  and  so  forth.  The  proposed  rule  would 
encourage  resellers  to  increase  prices  three 
times  as  much  in  October  as  December  in 
order  to  pass  through  a  full  20 'c  of  banked 
costs.  Surely  such  wild  gyrations  in  price 
were  not  Intended. 

Finally,  the  proposed  October  1,  1974 
starting  date  is  unrealistic,  since  FEA  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal  will  be  completed  at 
the  earliest,  the  day  before.  The  regulation  is. 
therefore,  not  likely  to  become  law  until  well 
after  October  1.  The  timetable  thus  creates 
unnecessary  uncertainty  among  resellers  and 
may  encourage  immediate  cost  pass  throughs 
prior  to  implementation  of  the  regulation. 

B.  The  Elimination  of  the  Reseller's  Bank- 
ing Provision  is  Unlawful.  As  set  forth  above, 
the  20%  rule,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of 
banking  in  future  months,  will  force  resell- 
ers to  absorb  a  significant  share  of  their 
increased  costs.  Snch  losses  are  permanent 
and  can  never  be  recovered  during  the  life 
of  the  allocation  program.  Such  a  result  Is 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  (Pub.  L. 
93-159,  87  Stat.  627)  ('EPAA") . 

The  EPAA,  Section  4(b)(2),  states  cate- 
gorically that  In  specifying  prices,  FEA  regu- 
lation shall  provide  for  "a  dollar-for-dol- 
lar  pass-through  of  net  increaseri  In  the  cost 
of  .  .  .  refined  petroleum  products  to  all 
marketers  or  distributors  at  the  retail  level." 
This  pricing  principle  is  the  product  of  care- 
ful Congressional  consideration  and  is  docu- 
mented by  a  legislative  history  that  ante- 
dates consideration  of  the  EPAA  itself.  In 
August  1973.  four  months  prior  to  the  for- 
mation of  FEO,  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
also  attempted  to  prevent  marketers  from 
obtaining  a  full  cost  recovery.  In  October, 
Congress  reacted  by  passing  the  Findley 
Amendment  to  a  Continuing  Appropriations 
Act  (Pub  L.  93-124,  87  Stat.  49),  which  ef- 
fectively forbade  the  Council  from  imposing 
such  losses.  When  Congress  turned  ita  at- 
tention to  the  EPAA,  it  restated  its  concern 
and  adopted  the  doUar-for-doIIar  pa^.s- 
through  rule.  The  Conference  Report  de- 
scribed this  provision  as  follows: 

". . .  it  is  contemplated  that  prices  for  al- 
located fuels  will  be  set  at  levels  or  pursuani, 
to  methods  which  will  permit  adequate  com- 
pensation to  assure  the  private  property  Is 
not  confiscated  by  the  government."  House 
Rep.  No.  93-268,  P.  26  (Comm.  on  Confer- 
ence). 

This  mandate  Is  surel.s  violated  v.hcn  mar- 
keters are  ordered  to  absorb  all  cost  Increases 
which  they  cannot  pa.s.s  through  currentl.v 
and  all  pa.st  Increases  that  cannot  be  recov- 
ered under  the  20';   per  month  formulation. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  arbitrary  and  In- 
equitable to  force  any  marketer  to  absorb 
costs  which  It  bpnked  voluntarily  in  reliance 
upon  the  program.  Independent  marketers 
and  rcselleis  have  sought  to  keep  their  prices 
to  the  consumers  down,  despite  dramatic  In- 
creases m  their  costs.  In  this  effort  to  com- 
ply with  the  objectives  of  the  program,  they 
have  banked  enormous  costs.  Now,  FEA 
would  impose  a  penalty  upon  their  good- 
will. In  light  of  the  additional  statutory 
mandate  to  protect  independent  marketers, 
EPAA,  Section  4(b)  (1)  (D),  such  «  penalty  is 
inequitable  and  illegal. 

ir.     AMENDMENTS      TO      THE      BEKINERS      PRICING 
RECULATIONS 

."is  noted  above,  proposed  amendments  to 
I'-.e  refiners  pricing  regulations  are  clearly 
iiiilatlouary  and  will  place  extraordinary  bur- 
dens on  independent  marketers  and  resel- 
lers. Two  of  these  proposals,  elimination  of 
'"e  .special  products  rule  and  modification  of 
'i'C  equal  application  of  costs  regulation,  re- 
quire further  comment. 

A.  The  Special  Product  Rule,  Section  212.83 
•  ^-).  The  elimination  of  the  special  products 


rule  will  lead  to  inordinate,  inflationary  in- 
creases in  prices  of  special  products.  The 
demand  for  No.  2  fuel  oil,  is  particularly  in- 
elastic; that  demand,  of  course,  increases 
sharply  during  colder  weather.  Thus,  over  the 
next  five  months,  as  the  demand  for  heat- 
ing oil  rises,  refiners  will  be  able  to  pass  in- 
creased costs  and  banked  costs  onto  No.  2 
fuel  oil.  This  will  mean  higher  costs  for 
marketers  and  In  turn  for  the  consumer. 
Clearly,  the  timing  of  the  proposed  elimina- 
tion of  the  special  products  rule  means  that 
No.  2  fuel  has  been  selected  as  the  product 
to  bear  th'^  heaviest  price  Increases. 

The  elminatlon  of  the  special  products  rule 
coupled  with  amendments  to  the  banking 
and  equal  cost  application  provisions  is  cer- 
tain to  force  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
added  costs  onto  No.  2  fuel  oil  over  the  next 
five  moi.ths.  This  clearly  could  not  occur  un- 
der existing  regulations. 

Should  FEA  proceed  with  its  proposal,  the 
impact  on  the  retailer  and  consumer  of  home 
heating  oil  will  be  severe.  The  retailer, 
caitght  In  a  cost  squeeze,  v.'lU  face  an  im- 
possible choice.  He  can  ab.sorb  his  cost  In- 
creases and  sustain  a  loss  or  pass  increases  on 
and  lose  customers  to  other  dealers  or  com- 
peting energy  sources  such  as  gas  or  electric- 
ity. In  either  case,  the  competitive  position 
iuid  the  viability  of  the  indepedeut  marketers 
will  be  eroded. 

As  long  as  FEA  maintains  price  controls, 
ii  must  maintain  the  special  products  rule. 
Without  it,  refiners  will  be  free  to  raise  and 
lower  prices  at  will,  and  to  load  costs  on 
those  products  for  which  demand  Is  most 
inelastic.  As  set  forth  above.  No.  2  fuel  oil 
is  this  winter's  leading  candidate.  Later, 
f)ther  special  products  will  bear  the  burden 
of  such  discriminatory  pricing.  Clearly,  the 
special  products  rule  must  be  maintained. 

B.  The  Equal  Application  Rule,  Section 
212.83(c)  (1)  (ill).  Modification  of  the  exLst- 
ing  regulations  requiring  equal  application 
ol  increased  product  costs  nmong  dashes  of 
customers  in  various  rogiO'is  of  the  United 
Sillies  l.«  equally  unlawful  and  wi'lioui  lopi- 
f.il  V;a.-l.s.  rv:.\  admits  that  ihe  proposed 
I'.neiidmenl.  would  cause  regional  price  dl'-- 
pRi-ltles.  t:59  Fed.  Reg.  32723).  This  alone 
would  make  the  proposed  regulnliou  unlaw- 
lul  under  Seciion  4(D)(1)(F)  of  the  FJPAA, 
v.hivli  requires  equitable  dlstrlbutiijii  of  pe- 
noleuin  products  at  "eqiiittibio  prices  among 
all  regions  and  areas  of  the  United  Stale.s." 

FEA  asserts  iliat  the  proposed  modification 
will  serve  the  interests  of  the  iiideiiendent 
marketer  (39  Fed.  Reg.  32723).  This  assump- 
tion is  correct.  This  modification,  together 
with  elimination  of  the  special  priiducts  rule 
;nid  the  refiner  banking  provisions  will  allow 
major  integi-ated  refiners  to  raise  their  prices 
on  home  heating  oil  to  independent  market- 
ers in  the  Northeast  and  other  areas  in  which 
the  demand  for  such  special  products  Ls  high 
and  melastlc.  Clearly  the  independent  mar- 
keters in  the  Northeast  and  perlxaps  other 
regions  of  the  country  ■will  suffer.  Appro.vl- 
mateiy  ninety  percent  (90',.)  of  the  No.  2 
fuel  oil  purchased  by  independent  heating 
oil  marketers  in  the  Northeast  is  produced  by 
large,  integrated  refiners.  These  marketers 
will  bear  a  disproportionate  burden  of  cost 
increases  passed  through  by  such  refiners. 
CertaUily.  if  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  rule 
is  to  help  independent  marketers,  it  falls  in 
achieving  its  objective. 

Clearly,  the  proposed  modification  pro- 
motes price  disci iminat Ion  among  regions  of 
the  country.  In  the  coming  v.'lnter,  the  hn- 
pact  of  this  discrimination  will  be  severe.  In 
tlie  Northeast,  consumers  already  burdened 
by  price  Increases  which  result  from  the 
elimination  of  the  special  products  rule  and 
the  refiners  banking  provisions  will  pay  a 
10';  surcharge  due  solely  to  the  modification 
of  the  equal  cost  application  rule. 

Such  a  result  is  inequitable,  unwise  and 
clearly  unlavvful.  The  equal  cost  applica- 
tion rule  must  remaiu  tmchanged. 


CONCLUSION 

For  each  of  these  reasons,  the  PEA  mvist 
reconsider  and  abandon  its  proposed  pricing 
regulations  and  develop  and  publish  for  fur- 
ther comment  a  program  that  will  better  pro- 
tect the  independent  marketer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Statement  of  Administrator  Sawhill  to 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  September  24,  1974. 

-  The  same  is  true  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment elhiiinatlng  the  refiner's  banks,  in  25',f 
increments  through  February  1976  (Section 
212.83(c)(3),  39  Fed.  Reg.  32728).  Refiners 
too  win  be  under  pressure  to  pass  through  a 
iv.aNiinum  level  of  costs. 


A  CALL  FOR  EXPANDED  FOOD 
ASSISTANCE 

Ml'.  HUMPHREY.  Mi'.  President, 
PresicJent  Foi'd,  at  his  recent  address  be- 
lore  the  United  Nations,  indicated  that 
the  United  States  would  increase  the  dol- 
lar amount  spent  on  food  assistance  to 
needy  countries  this  year.  'What  he 
neglected  to  say  was  that  this  increa.se 
in  dollars  will  not  mean  an  increase  in 
lood  shipments. 

Last  year  we  spent  over  $800  million  on 
food  aid  to  developing  countries.  Because 
of  soaring  prices,  even  if  we  spend  the 
high  option  amount  being  considered  by 
the  administration  this  year,  $1.4  billion, 
we  will  do  little  more  than  maintain  the 
level  of  food  .shipments  made  last  year. 
Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  really  prepared  to 
deliver  on  its  high  option  food  level,  and 
so  the  volume  of  food  provided  this  year 
i.s  likely  to  be  below  that  of  last  year. 

When  the  increase  in  world  population 
a'Kl  the  past  year's  catastrophic  weatli- 
(-r  conditi'ojis  are  taken  into  account,  this 
aid  level  can  at  best  be  considered  inade- 
quate. The  specter  of  famine  is  now 
looming  over  millions  of  people.  Time  is 
running  out. 

Many  administration  officials  argue 
that  the  United  States,  due  to  present 
crop  reductions,  cannot  afford  to  increase 
food  shipments.  Surely  some  sacrifices 
will  have  to  be  made  somewhere.  In  a 
country  where  the  majority  of  the  people 
ure  well  fed,  where  in  fact  large  amounts 
of  food  aie  wasted  every  day,  I  feel  that 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  rearrange  our 
priorities  somewhat  and  share  our  food 
resources  with  those  wlio  are  on  tiie 
brink  of  .starvation. 

At  I  lie  present  rate,  the  world  is  com- 
stuninjr  1.4  million  ton.s  more  grain  a  year 
than  it  produces.  It  is  evident  that  fail- 
ure to  plan  ahead  will  mean  widespread 
disaster  in  future  years. 

I  propose  that  we  increase  food  ship- 
ments to  needy  nations  now  and  imme- 
diately embark  on  a  long-range  program 
to  provide  for  future  needs.  We  must 
step  up  research  to  find  new  ways  to 
increase  production,  and  we  must  es- 
tablish a  system  of  food  reserves.  The 
administration  has  endorsed  a  system 
of  world  food  resei-ves,  but  apparently 
expects  these  reserves  to  be  built  up 
by  other  countries  while  we  continue  om* 
free-market  policy  of  selling  evei-ything 
we  have.  As  the  world's  major  grain  ex- 
porting country,  this  sets  a  pitifully  poor 
example.  I  believe  we  should  be  establish- 
ing our  own  food  reserve  system  now  if 
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we  expect  cooperation  fi  om  other  coun- 
tries who  have  ."ewer  re  ources  than  we 
do. 

Mr.  President,  I  woi  Id  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  ;olleagues  three 
recent  newspaper  artic]  ;s  which  high- 
light several  aspects  of  the  world  food 
situation  and  the  admin  stration's  agri- 
culture policies.  I  ask  uns  nimous  consent 
that  these  articles — "D«  bate  Underway 
on  Grain  Stockpiling."  t  y  Don  Kendall, 
Washington  Post.  Septe  aaber  15,  1974; 
"U.S.  Crop  Losses  Din  Prospect  for 
Large  World  Pood  Progrs  m."  by  William 
Robbins,  New  York  Tii  les.  September 
22,  1974:  and  'Midwest  I'arms  Struggle. 
But  It's  a  Far  Cry  Fron  the  '30's."  by 
Seth  S.  King.  New  York  '  ilmes.  Septem- 
ber 22,  1974— be  printec  at  tliis  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecti  m,  tlie  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  print  ;d  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Posi ,  Sept.  15,  1074) 
Debate  U.vdfjiway  on  Gr*  :n  Sro<.KPU.iNC 
(By  Don  Kend  lU) 
Proposals  for  building  seme  kind  of  U.S. 
grain  reserve  ns  a  hedge  ag  unst  food  short- 
ages have  a  deeply  political  side  as  well  ns  a 
humanitarian  character  and  add  up  to  one  of 
the  first  serious  agrlculturi  1  challenges  for 
the  Ford  administration. 

The  Idea  of  a  national  ■  food  reserve"  or 
grain  stockpile  Is  not  new.  :t  arises  periodi- 
cally when  farm  prices  are  low  and  someone 
suggests  the  government  buy  up  surplus 
supplies — or  when  farm  pn  duction  is  short 
and  consumer  prices  go  up  accordingly. 

Summer  drought  on  top  of  two  years  of 
unprecedented  farm  export  i  has  created  the 
latter  situntlon.  And  some  nembers  of  Con- 
gress and  consumer  Inleres  ;s  see  a  need  for 
export  curbs  or  some  kind  of  pre-shipment 
licensing  as  a  means  of  co  iserving  food  for 
U.S.  consumers. 

Also,  the  basic  idea  of  g  ain  reserves — to 
he  acquired  when  producttn  Is  large  and 
used  when  it  Is  down — is  sti  I  alive  and  kick- 
ing in  some  recesses  of  Congi  »ss. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  p  rtlsan  lines  on 
this  issue,  but  consistent  pr  iponent  of  basic 
food  reserves  have  Included  Sens.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  (D-Miun.)  and  C  eorge  McOovern 
(D-S.D.). 

OpponeuLs  have  licluded  i  ens.  Henry  Bell- 
mon  (R-Okla.).  Robert  Do!  (  (R-Kan.)  and 
others,  primarily  gralnbelt  F  epubllcans.  who 
fear  commodity  prices  will  p  ummet  If  much 
tlnkeiing  is  done  with  the  '  r.S.  export  mar- 
ket. 

Agricultin-e  Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  since  he 
Joined  the  Cabinet  in  Dec<  mber  1971,  has 
been  an  outspoken  supporte  of  free-market 
mechanisms,  unfettered  exp(  rts  and  all-out 
production  as  means  of  help  ng  farmers  and 
needy  countries. 

Butz  often  has  referred  tc  the  temporary 
soybean  export  restrictions  c  f  a  year  ago  as 
an  unfortunate  disruption  o  '  farm  momen- 
tum and  hps  urged  that  sir  illar  embargoes 
not  be  repeated. 

Although  Butz  has  expre  sed  confidence 
that  Piesident  Ford  shares  simUar  views 
against  farm  export  curbs,  tt  Ik  persists  that 
some  kind  of  restraint  will  b  '  imdertaken. 

One  method  now  being  explored  with 
Japanese  and  European  C<  mmon  Market 
customers  Involves  voluntai  r  restraint  by 
foreign  buyers  and,  when  pes  ilble,  postpone- 
ment of  U.S.  grain  orders  fc  r  another  year. 
A  .similar  tactic  was  empk  yed  last  winter 
:it  the  height  of  the  apparei  t  wheat  short- 
age when  USDA  prevailed  on  private  export- 
ers and  some  foreign  governn  ents  themselves 
to  delay  taking  more  grain  until  the  new 
crop  was  In. 

Farm  policies  of  the  Nix  m  administra- 
tion— and  presumably  those  t\  be  formulated 
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by  Ford — have  bad  one  long-range  goal  In 
mind:  to  rid  farmers  and  taxpayers  of  old 
programs  calling  for  strict  production  con- 
trols and  subsidies. 

Don  Paarlberg,  director  of  economics  for 
USDA.  recently  told  a  meeting  of  farm  pro- 
gram overseers  from  state  offices  that,  in  the 
four  decades  of  modern  federal  farm  pro- 
grams, there  have  been  about  six  cycles  of 
crop  surplus  buildups  followed  by  near- 
empty  granaries. 

The  longest  cycle,  Paarlberg  said,  began 
alter  the  Korean  war  In  the  early  1950s  and 
lasted  about  12  years  until  massive  U.S.  aid 
to  India  and  other  needy  countries  reduced 
the  stockpiles. 

"A  lot  of  people  said  never  again."  Paarl- 
berg said.  "We  don't  want  to  have  the  prob- 
lem of  carrying  these  reserves.  But  we  got 
back  Into  it." 

The  latest  buildup  began  about  1967  and, 
within  four  years.  It  appeared  the  United 
States  was  headed  for  another  massive  stock- 
pile maintained  at  taxpayer  expense.  The 
■short  crops  of  1972  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  other  countries,  however,  led  to  record 
US.  exports  and  a  sharply  reduced  grain 
reserve. 

Paarlberg  said  that.  In  many  earlier  years, 
the  United  States  had  an  automatic  system 
for  acquiring  grain  reserves  through  high 
price-support  loans,  which  attracted  sur- 
pluses Into  government  ownership. 

"Now  the  loan  Is  so  far  below  the  market 
price  that  we  are  not  going  to  acquire  stocks 
under  the  present  device,"  Paarlberg  said.  "If 
we  get  them.  It  Is  going  to  have  to  be  a  de- 
liberate efTort  to  go  In  there  and  buy  them." 
Paarlberg  said  the  cost  of  maintaining 
grain  reserves  is  another  factor  that  must 
be  considered,  since  the  co.sts  of  storage  equal 
the  value  of  the  products  within  seven  or 
eight  years.  Also,  he  said,  the  presence  of 
large  government-owned  stocks  depresses 
markets. 

•  No  matter  how  tight  yoti  lock  them  up, 
you  cannot  convince  the  trade  that  thev  are 
reilly  taken  out  of  the  conunerclal  channels," 
he  said. 

Paarlberg  then  de<;cril)ed  another  effect  he 
sjiid  large  governmeut-owned  grain  stocks 
could  have: 

"They  alpo  lead  to  supply  management, 
nnd  the  present  policy  is  to  try  to  avoid  that. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  a  storage  policy  and 
carry  a  certain  amount  In  stocks,  then  you 
have  got  to  somehow  manipulate  your  pro- 
duction .  .  .  and  that  leads  you  back  into 
acreage  controls." 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  22,  19741 

U..S.   Cito?   Losses   Dim    Pbospect   ion   Large 

World  Food  Phogram 

(By  William  Robbins) 

W.^SHiNCTON,  September  21. — Secretary  of 
Slate  Kissinger  faces  the  awesome  task  at 
the  Uiilted  Nations  on  Monday  of  detailing 
United  States  plans  for  food  aid  to  a  v.orld  in 
which  few  truths  that  he  can  provide  are 
likely  to  be  palatable. 

Pre.sldent  F\)rd,  under  heavy  pre.ssure.  told 
the  United  Nations  on  Wednesday  that  Mr. 
Kissinger  would  "present  In  specifics  the 
over-all  principles  that  I  will  outline."  and 
promised  that  "the  United  States  not  only 
will  maintain  the  amount  It  spsnd-s  for  food 
shipments  to  nations  In  need  bxit  will  In- 
crease this  amoimt  this  year." 

nCTURE    TERMED    CI  OOMY 

Cut  American  officials  worked  iii'o  tiie 
weekend,  searching  and  researching  to  find 
the  means  to  put  the  best  possible  lace  on  a 
gloomy  picture.  No  matter  how  they  turned 
it,  the  hard  facts  came  out  the  same: 

•■The  United  States,  with  a  grain  pre  duc- 
tion of  208  million  tons  this  year  nnd  ex- 
pected export  sales  of  50  mlll!;n  tons,  wi'l 
have  little  more  to  give  than  the  3.2  .niUlon 
tons  provided  in  the  1973-74  fiscal  year,  and 
perhap.s  less. 

■  World  grnlu  producUon  thi.s  jenr  v.  Ill  f  I! 


more  than  25  million  tons  below  last  year's 
crops.  This  shortfall  Is  more  than  the  food 
need  for  100  mUllon  people  In  hungry  na- 
tions. Altogether  400  million,  or  one-tenth 
of  the  world  population,  are  believed  to  be 
undernourished  or  starving. 

There  are  pressures  on  President  Ford  and 
his  aides  from  many  sources,  most  of  which 
urge  more  food  aid. 

They  come  from  the  Senate,  which  htm 
unanimously  voted  a  resolution  calling  for 
lncrea.sed  a.sslstance,  and  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  wljo  sponsored  the  resolution! 
s.iid  he  could  think  of  no  organized  opposi- 
tion. 

"You  would  thlik  a  resolution  like  that 
woiild  create  at  least  some  opposition  but  It 
hasn't  been  reflected  In  my  mall,"  the  Min- 
nesota Democrat  said. 

Senator  George  McGovem.  Democrat  of 
South  Dakota,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  has  sponsored  another  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  United  States  to  take  a  generous 
st-and  at  the  United  Nations  World  Food 
Conference  In  Rome  In  November. 

VOLUNTEER    CROUPS    ACTIVE 

Pressures  also  come  from  church  groups 
and  volunt.iry  agencies,  many  of  them  now 
ui;der  the  umbrella  of  the  World  Hunger 
Action  Coalition,  which  has  helped  promote 
United  States  preparations  for  ihe  food  con- 
ference. 

Representatives  of  400  organizations 
gathered  In  the  State  Department  recently, 
hoping  to  hear  plans  for  a  large  outpouring 
cf  United  States  generosity.  They  voiced  dis- 
nppolntment  when  none  was  forthcoming. 

The  pressures  come  also  from  grain  grow- 
ers, %vho  have  always  benefited  from  Federal 
contributions  to  tlie  Food-fcr-Peace  program 
under  Public  Law  480. 

In  the  years  through  1972.  tho.'ie  contribu- 
tions came  from  farm  surpluses  and  they 
were  relatively  easy  to  give.  Now  they  have 
to  be  bought  with  cash. 

Even  c.itile.  poultry  and  pork  producers, 
who  are  now  paying  high  prices  for  feed 
grain,  have  taken  no  stand  In  oppositioii, 
though  some  are  said  to  be  reviewing  their 
positions. 

CONSt'llFR      OFPOSITION      St.EN 

But  Esther  Petersen,  the  consumer  sdvo- 
cate  who  Is  now  an  executive  of  Giant  Food 
Inc..  a  Washington-based  retail  chain,  salU 
at  the  State  Department  meeting  that  con- 
sumers were  beginning  to  ask  the  question: 

"What  Is  foreign  food  a.:>sistance  costing 
me  In  my  food  bills?  ' 

Kenneth  Schlossberg.  general  counsel  of 
Senator  McGovern's  nutrition  committee, 
said  he  detected  an  uneasiness  on  the  sub- 
ject among  some  consumer  leaders. 

"It's  unorganized.  It's  Inchoate,  but  I  sens* 
that  some  opposition  is  there,"  he  said. 

The  strongest  force  for  restraint  comes 
from  within  the  Administration,  from  offici- 
als who  deal  with  balancing  the  budget,  who 
are  aware  of  the  worlds  need  but  weigh  that 
against  the  threat  of  inflation  ar.d  the  $21- 
bllUon  that  commercial  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products  provided  last  year  to  alleviate 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments. 

Although  exports  this  year  will  be  smaller 
In  volume.  Increased  prices  are  expected  to 
re-uit  In  about  the  same  cash  flow. 

W  OP.LD      STATISTICS      GIVEN 

Details  of  what  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment calls  a  "sobering  pictiue"  emerge  from 
Interviews  with  officials  and  a  study  of  de- 
partment reoorts. 

The  world  is  expected  to  produce  041.9  mU- 
llon tons  of  grain  in  the  1974-75  marketing 
ye.^.r.  excluding  rice.  That  Is  27  million  tons 
less  than  tho  world  consumed  In  the  year 
ended  June  20,  1974. 

Bec.HU-e  of  a  cp.rrj  -over  of  106  million  tons, 
the  world  v.ill  be  able  to  eat  more  than  It 
produces,  but  it  is  still  expected  to  consume 
about   25  miUio'.'.   tons  less  than  it  did  last 
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year.  The  world's  needy  are  expected  to  bear 
the  brunt. 

When  rice  production  Is  added,  the  pro- 
jected world  total  Is  1,249.8  mllllou  tons, 
compared  with  1,276.4  million  last  year. 

The  grimmest  picture  Is  developing  In  In- 
Ui.T.  where  an  uneven  monsoon  has  brought 
heavy  rains  to  eastern  areas  but  loft  vast 
areas  of  the  interior  parched  and  dry.  The 
latest  Agriculture  Department  report  indi- 
cates that  this  year's  Indian  wheat  crop  has 
fallen  about  2.5  million  tons  belo'.v  the  '24.9 
iiiilllon  tons  produce<l  last  year. 

.\t  the  same  time  the  rice  harvest  is  ex- 
pected to  fall  about  2  million  tons  short  of 
la.st  year's  65  million  tons,  while  prospects  for 
co.use  grains  and  peanuLs  are  said  to  have 
been  crippled  by  drought. 

FLOODING     IN     BANCLADESII 

In  B.ingladesh  the  problem  Is  ficodhig. 
which  has  done  untold  damage  to  rice  .•>nd 
other  crops. 

In  the  areas  of  the  world  rhrcateneU  or 
already  plagued  by  famine,  the  one  hopeful 
spot  Is  the  sub-Saharan  region  of  Africa  and 
the  East  Africa  drought  zone,  where  rain- 
fall has  brought  a  greening  of  the  land  nnd 
a  prospect  of  decent  crops  for  the  fir.st  time 
m  years. 

The  hungry  nations  look  to  the  major  pro- 
ducing countries  for  help. 

Whatever  assistance  the  Soviet  Union  may 
give  is  unclear.  Good  harvests  in  the  Euro- 
pean section  h.ive  been  oif,-;ui  by  droiiglit  In 
eastern  grain  area.s. 

As  a  result  the  total  grain  harvest  is  ex- 
pected to  total  about  205  million  tons  com- 
pared with  a  record  of  220  million  last  year. 
At  the  projected  level,  many  e-xpert!,  say,  the 
Russians  will  hnve  no  iieed  for  net  Import.s, 
in  contrast  to  the  Inst  two  year.s.  ihey  U.i\e 
traditionally  been  net  exporicrs. 

For  China,  another  bife  producer,  the  A'^ri- 
culture  Department  lias  oxily  imprecise 
knowledge.  But  it  knows  that  China's  winter 
wheat  was  hampered  by  rains  at  sowing  time 
last  fall,  so  that  production  is  expected  to 
drop,  although  her  rice  crop  could  be  good. 
China  will  be  a  net  importer. 

Canada,  a  major  exporter,  expects  to  pro- 
duce about  a  million  tons  of  wheat  less  than 
she  did  laf  t  year. 

Much  of  the  world  has  come  to  look  to 
the  United  Stales  as  Its  grain  supplier,  and 
it  is  the  American  crop  that  has  ijcen  the 
biggest  disappoiutmeiit  this  year,  especially 
in  corn. 

Among  the  major  crop."?,  th.e  United  States 
expects  a  50-mllllon-ton  ur.rve.st  of  wheat, 
with  about  26  million  toiw  expected  to  be 
exported.  After  domestic  consumption  of 
about  21  million  tons,  about  10  million  tons 
18  projected  as  the  pos.sible  c.irryovcr  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  drought-reduced  livestock  feed 
grains — corn,  rye,  oats.  barle\-  and  sorghum— 
are  expected  to  total  158.5  million  tons.  With 
140.6  million  tons  likely  to  be  consumed 
domestically  and  24.3  million  tons  exported, 
the  carryover  will  probablv  be  reduced  to 
12.7  million  ton.-;. 

The  United  States  rice  proUu^-iion  l".  one 
of  the  brightest  parts  of  the  ciop  picture. 
A  record  harvest  of  11.3  million  tons  is  ex- 
pected. Wiih  about  3.8  million  tons  likely 
to  be  consumed  domestically  and  6.4  million 
to  be  exported.  The  carryover  is  expected  to 
be  about  1.9  million. 

With  the  carryovers  for  wheat  nnd  rice 
expected  to  represent  about  60  days  of  sup- 
plies, it  is  to  these  stocks  that  supporters 
.ire  looking  primarily  for  a.iv  possible  in- 
'leiise  in  foreign  aid. 

WORLD      ir.OP     SUMMARY 

Ii!  s.irnmary,  this  is  the  outlook  for  the 
vc;rirt's  major  crops: 

Wheat — World  production  is  projected  at 
■iOO.5  million  tons,  with  95  million  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  52.8  million  from  Western  E\i- 
rope,  50.1  mUlion  from  the  United  States, 
<I  2  million  from  Ea.stern  Europe,  16.2  million 
from  Canada.  22.5  mjUiou  from  India,  11.5 


million  from  .Australia,  7.5  million  from  Ar- 
gentina, and  73.7  million  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  total  of  360.6  million  compares  with 
last  year's  prodvictlon  of  367.8  million  tons 
and  last  year's  consumption  of  364.2  million 
tons. 

Feed  Gr.ilns  -The  projected  world  prod-.ic- 
tlon  of  581.4  million  tons  is  led  by  the 
United  States'  158.9  million  tons,  100  million 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  84.7  million  for  West- 
ern Europe,  prd  52  million  for  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Other  projections  are:  Canada  18.7  mil- 
lion to:is.  Argentina  17.8  mlHion.  South 
Africa  9.7  million  and  Au.stralia  5.2  million. 

The  world  production  compares  with  last 
yenr".^  .599.1  million  tons  and  coi.=\tmption 
Iriat  yeur  of  fi04.8  million  tons. 

For  rice,  no  similarly  detailed  picture  Is 
nvailable  for  the  1974-75  crop  year,  but  the 
total  outpvit  is  projected  at  305  million  tons, 
i  ompared  with  last  year's  estimated  toiuiate 
of  309.7  million  tons. 

Among  all  the  facts  gleanable  in  the  world 
iood  picture,  one  final  stark  reality  stands 
out.  It  Is  this:  On  the  basis  of  the  Agri- 
vulture  Department's  long-term  trend  cal- 
culation, world  grain  consumption  is  grow- 
ing by  1.4  million  tons  a  year  ffster  than 
Horld  gi'.iln  production. 

!IV'!in     Ihe     Nc.v     Ydr!:     Times. 
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Ckv  From  the   1930'k 

(By  Seili  S.  King) 

Vin.isfA.  Ir.wA.  September  20. — Tills  sum- 

mei-.  scu.ii-.vi;.-.t  Iowa  and  tlie  eastern  i birds 

of  Ne'or.asku  a. id  Kans.".s  were  afflicted  with 

f.ie  worst   we.itlier  since  the  Great  Depres- 

.-iion.  But  other  factors  were  different. 

"Believe  me.  tl.ere  is  nothing  here  "xlay 
ihat  reinoie!y  resembles  1934  except  the 
weathsr,  and  even  that  wa.Mt't  quite  as  bad," 
•-aid  Walter  Hyink,  presidejit  of  the  thriving 
Xodaway  Valloy  B.onk. 

In  1934,  Mr.  Hyink  worked  on  an  Iowa  farm 
lor  !fl  a  day  and  keep,  and  what  little  corn 
was  left  in  his  field  after  tho  drottght  and 
gra.ssho))pers  hit  it  was  selling  lor  10  cents  a 
busiiel. 

The  First  Nfttlonal  Bank  here  had  r\\\\  out 
of  monev  nnd  was  closed.  The  Nodaway  Valley 
B.mk  had  been  established  with  Federal  dis- 
aster funds,  piovlded  so  the  merchants  of 
Villlst.".  could  borrow  f notigh  to  reopen  their 
srores. 

Fori"  years  Utier.  o)iiy  the  ".eother  wa.<-- 
reminiscent  or  those  grim  days.  After  flood- 
level  rains  iRst  sprhig,  the  .skies  dried  tip  for 
nearly  two  months  and  the  temperatures 
pounded  above  100  degrees  for  days  at  a  time. 
Seriotis  planting  delays  caused  .some  of  the 
infant  corn  crops  in  the  area  to  be  buiued 
up  in  the  fields.  The  soybean  plants  were 
.scarred  by  the  heat  and  the  grass  in  the  cat- 
tle pastures  was  battered  into  autumn  brown- 
ness. 

But   then  there  were  those  other  factors 

'.hat  mnde  1974  so  vastly  ditfeient  from  1934. 

The  corii  and  soybean  varieties  withstood 

'he  heat  better,  and  most  farmers  will  sal- 

v.age  something  this  fall. 

What  they  do  harvest  next  month  will 
be  sold  at  even  higher  prices  than  last  year, 
with  corn  at  more  than  $3  a  bushel  and  soy- 
beans above  'C,  cutting  their  losses  some- 
what. 

While  livestock  raisers  are  still  lashig 
money  on  the  animals  they  sell,  thev  still 
have  reserves  for  1073's  recofd-shatteriiig  In- 
come ($6-blUiou  greater  than  in  1972)  and 
few  of  them  are  atiywhere  near  bankruptcy. 
Finally,  in  farming,  one  man's  disaster  is 
often  another  man's  gain.  In  northern  and 
eastern  Iowa,  many  farmers  will  pick  corn 
and  soybean  crops  larger  than  last  year's 
and  sell  them  at  record  Ivlgh  prices.  The 
winter  wheat  crop  already  harvested  in  Kan- 
sas is  slightly  smaller  than  last  year's  but  it 
is  already  bringing  In  more  dollars. 
The  economics  of  hundreds  of  towns  In  the 


Middle  West  depend  largely  on  v.hat  the 
farmers  buy.  Bur  so  far,  the  classic  signs  of 
economic  downtvirn  were  not  In  evidence. 

"There's  no  doubt  we'll  have  a  scriovts 
drop  in  farm  Income  around  here,"  said 
Otio  Kotouc  Jr.,  pi-esldent  of  the  Home  State 
Bank  and  Tiust  Company  in  Humboldt,  a 
farm  community  in  southeasterji  Nebraska 
that  was  badly  pumineled  by  the  drought. 

"We  burned  out  completely  with  our  corti,'; 
Mr.  Kotouc  continued.  "But  there's  nothiuij 
\et  to  compare  with  the  thirties. 

SMALL    SO\nKAN    CROP 

■Ot.r  farmers  will  get  a  smaller  soybean 
crop,  though  it  Ls  Roing  to  sell  for  more.  Tlie 
cattle  feeders  are  hurting  badly.  Yet  I'll  have 
to  say  that  most  of  them  did  so  well  last 
year  that  they've  got  reserves  to  keep  them 
going,  and  some  li.tve  corn  and  sojljeans 
stored  from  last  year  to  sell  if  they  have  to." 

Mr.  Kotouc  said  there  had  been  no  default- 
ing uor  refinancing  of  loans.  Deposits  were 
higher  than  la.st  year,  he  said,  and  he  was 
surprised  that  automobile  and  implement 
sales  in  Humboldt  were  still  as  good  as  they 
were. 

•If  we  are  gohig  to  have  trouble.  It  will 
come  next  winter,  "  Mr.  Kotouc  said.  "That's 
v.hen  the  livestock  raisers  will  have  to  bor- 
row more  money  to  replace  their  hogs  and 
cattle.  We'll  have  to  see  by  then  how  good 
I  heir  financial  standing  really  is." 

Mr.  Hyink.  a  stout,  avuncular  man  who  has 
viitched  Villisca's  economic  itps  and  do\ni.s 
lor  two  flecades,  agreed  that  the  trouble,  if  it 
came,  would  not  be  felt  until  next  spring. 

"None  of  our  Iwrrowers  are  In  prer^u-ioiis 
positions  now."  he  said.  "We  have  money  to" 
lend.  We  are  even  encouraging  cattle  feeders 
to  buy  more  animals,  though  I  wUl  admit 
they  are,  sure  dragging  their  feet  on  that 
right  now.  ' 

Standing  at  the  edge  of  a  cornfield  oii  bis 
farm  southwest  of  Vlllisca,  David  Williams 
tore  nn  oar  oft  an  outside  st,alk,  then  plunged 
ini)  the  field  10  feet  and  pulled  off  another. 
The  outside  ear  was  .n  foot  long  and  full  of 
yellow  kernels,  as  Mr.  Williams'  corn  usually 
is.  The  other  was  smaller  thou  his  finter, 
!^'rcc:i  and  stiuited. 

ANOTHrn    DKY    CYtXE 

"Tlie  plants  on  the  edge  got  vhat  MtTip 
moi.~;u<e  there  was  and  the  rest  of  the  field 
Ju^t  never  developed,"  he  said.  "I'll  lie  lucky 
to  get  enough  out  of  this  field  to  pay  for 
the  gasoline  to  harvest  it." 

"If  you  had  been  here  in  July,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  smile  at  you,"  he  went  on. 
"The  corn's  gone,  all  right.  But  we  had  lain 
in  August.  It  saved  the  pastures  and  my 
soybenns  may  still  do  as  well  as  last  year  lif 
we  get  by  next  week  without  a  killing  frost." 

Mr.  Wllliems,  a  brisk,  sophisticated  man 
who  once  starred  on  the  Iowa  State  Uuiver- 
■sitv  track  team,  said  he  was  cutting  back  on 
the  number  of  hogs  he  n.^tially  fattens  and 
was  holding  the  beef  calve.s  he  raises  as  long 
as  l-.e  could. 

"But  I'm  still  young  cnotigh  to  l)e  a 
u.nmbler  and  I'll  plant  t.'ie  same  next  year, 
even  though  the  weathermen  say  we  are  In 
Ihe  ntiddle  of  f.nother  20-year  dry  cycle  and 
it  could  be  as  bad  next  time  as  11  was  this 
time." 

It  was  infl.ition,  Mr.  William.-j  .said,  and  not 
the  drought  that  was  hurting  him  and  hi.s 
neighbors. 

"The  arithmetic  is  simple,"  he  .saiti.  "Those 
calves  out  there  cost  me  45  cents  a  pound  to 
rai.'-e.  Tlieyre  .selling  right  now  for  26  cents. 
Every  ^il•.i/le  thing  we  buy.  including  the  food 
we  buy  in  the  supermarket  like  yon  city 
people,  gets  higher  and  higher.  It's  the  most 
terrible  ihing  I've  seen  in  my  lifetime.  We're 
lucky  we  iiave  ilie  resources  to  try  again  ue:tt 
\c;ir." 

in  VillisL-a  a  yioup  of  .c-.inb.inied  farmers, 
luercliant ■•,  and  bankers  had  gathered  with 
Mr.  H\iiik  aroimd  the  long  food -laden  table 
in  the  Uving  room  of  Mrs.  Izola  Jenkln.s's  "tea 
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Mr.   CASE.  Mr.  Piesi^ 
Record  of  MoTristovvn.  N. 
six-part  series  in  mid- 
cerning  the  drug -caused 
Stephen  Kooney.  This 
tragedy  of  one  of  our  Vie 
experie'ice  wnth  dioigs 
gent  need  for  efTective 
rehabilitation    programs, 
with  other  drug  programs 
of  prime  importance  uo 
tragedies  hke  tliis  one  can 
tlie  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  coasen 
ond  article  in  the  series  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectioh 
was  ordered  to  be  printet 
CRD.  as  fol'.ov.o: 

Baox  IlOMt:  Mant  Hflp 
Lirri-E  Hllp 

(By  Rod  Lelth 

MoBBisTov.  M.  —What  price  v 
t!mes-woiinde<l  Vietnam  Wa 
SUver  Star? 

In  ofDclal  circles  it  brongh 
Rooney  a  one-wny  ticket 
hospitals  and  drug   program 
tempt  to  rid  him  cf  a  heroin 
\ip  in  that  war. 

On  the  street  it  was  vvw  th  i 
Rooney  sold  i.ki  medals  to  b 

TTie   fm.Tl   price   v.  as  death 
methadone-dciniaaied  drug  o 
2.  1971,  foiir  agonizing  years 
lOV  Vietnam. 

What  happt^ned  lii  those 

Police  say  a  lot.  Others  sa 
not  enough.  Sometimes  he  foi 
habit.  Somctimfsi  he  I'ouglii 
floated  from  one  treatment 
other.  He  got  In  trouble  with 
•.vere  a  lot  of  times  \\iicu 
tliouglit  no  one  cared. 

But  one  thing  is  cleai': 
years  were  products  of  the 
ceded  thera.  Pighttng  for 
frustratii;;.  lonely  war  l: 
world.  Paul  Rooney  wa<i  ,shol 
■^nd  discovered  drugs.  The 
deadly. 

Rooert  Fryer  and  other 
Rooney  as  a  "straight  kid"  wl 


,   the  Daily 
published  it 
Sebtember  con- 
oath  of  Paul 
about  the 
tfcam  veterans' 
poll  ts  up  the  ur- 
foljow-up  In  ding 
Coordination 
In  the  area  is 
-hat  needless 
be  avoided  in 


'  yei  r* 


cloi  e 


moiis  in  .sayini; 
costs  was  af- 


room"  to  talk  about  the  elTect4< 
and  the  economy. 

Some  of  these  farmers  fed  a|l  their  crops  to 
cattle  and  hogs.  Othei-s  sold 
The  merchants  l>oiight  tlie  farmers'  corn  and 
soybeiius  or  sold  them  »)\at  tqey  ate.  wore,  or 
ii-ed  to  plant  their  crops. 

KiTECTS    tlF    INFL.\-4oN 

All  those  present  were  unan 
tve   Inllationarj'  ri-;e  in  thclj 
fecting  them  much  more  t;\a|i  the  heat  and 
la'  k  of  rain. 

Yet  none  of  them  could  thf  ik  of  any  step^ 
in  their  operations  they  wou!c  1 
nor  of  any  necessities  they  w  ;'i:id  be  unable 
to  buy  this  autumn. 

The  livestock  raisers  kep^  repeating  the 
word  "commitirjent."  1\\ey  sal  1  liiev  expected 
their  losses  to  continue  into  ;lie  winter,  but 
they  repeatedly  declared  tlie  ^•  were  alread',' 
committed  with  the  hogs  a  id  cattle  they 
were  now  fattening  nnd  coulp  not  anord  to 
quit. 

"We  know  from  a  long  tlr|c  batk  that  it 
takes  three  yearr   to  catch 
ysar."  sttid  EXjii  Means,  one  of 
est  com  and  soybean  farmers 
from  now  when  It  may  hurt, 
have  to  go  on  buying  what 
don't  buy  it  now,  it's  .^.I'.re  go 
more  uext  vear." 
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tlie  law.  There 
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three  times— 
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with    a    "straight    crowd"    during    his   high 
school  days. 

He  always  held  a  Job.  they  say,  and  when 
he  graduated  from  Morristown  High,  class 
of  19G7.  he  wiisn't  the  nerrous  type. 

Three  years  l«ter,  a  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Marines,  class  of  1970.  that  had  changed. 

"When  he  got  back  from  "Nam,  he  was  so 
bad  he  couldn't  even  hold  a  beer  in  his 
hand."  says  Fryer. 

He  knew  he  had  a  pro'olem,  and  he  sought 
help.  But  what  he  got  was  a  frustrating 
merry-go-round,  as  he  .spun  from  one  pgency 
to  anotlier.  from  one  drug  program  to  an- 
other, from  one  hcsplial  to  another. 

It  continued  until  his  deutli.  And  it  Ui- 
volved  one  other  Institution  as  well:  t>;e 
Uuv. 

The  first  arrest  of  his  life  occurred  Ifcss 
than  a  mcntii  after  hi.s  February  1970  dib- 
charge.  He  was  "busted." 

The  cops  rememt)er  it.  They  romemt>er  hlni 
for  t'lc  gaping  wound  in  his  back,  from 
euemy  shrapnel  too  close  to  the  spine  for 
removal.  "I  can  see  the  hole  like  it  was  yes- 
terday," s:»ys  Lt.  Paul  McKenna.  head  of 
Die   Morris   County   Narcotics   Bureau. 

His  tir.st  biust  was  not  to  be  his  last.  But 
in  the  end  the  arrests  didn't  help  any  more 
t!:an  the  treatment  centers. 

'I'he  Inst  four  years  were  iu  many  way.s  a 
downward  spiral  for  Paul  Rooney.  But  the 
final  foil  may  have  been  triggered  on  March 
:;6  cf  this  ye'ir,  when  he  stumbled  oft  a  train 
in  Morristown  and  cut  his  head  open. 

He  v,as  taken  to  the  Community  Medical 
Center  emergency  room,  in  tlie  same  complex 
as  the  Morris  County  After  Cpre  Clinic  for 
Drug  Abusers. 

The  clinic's  admiuistratov,  Aliuerico  Bar- 
'oato.  remembers  the  cut  well.  He  descries 
it  as  "a  severe  head  injury." 

It  was  doiennined  Rooney  needed  hfv. 
pitalization.  so  he  was  taken  to  the  East 
Orange  VA  haspltal.  He  received  further  med- 
ical attention  there  and  w.is  put  througli 
deto-.ificatlGa  for  heroin. 

Tha  process  lasted  two  days  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  tran.->fer  to  Lyons  VA  Hospital, 
Bernards  Township,  for  enrollment  In  a  drug- 
fr'?e  program. 

He  stayed  at  Lyon.s  until  April  24  vUen  he 
graduated  to  outpatient  status. 

At  that  time,  he  was  given  a  30-day  supply 
of  vallum,  says  Ernest  N.  Lam'oei-tl,  Lyons 
medical  administrator.  Valium  is  a  tranquil- 
U-,er  which  Is  considered  useful  in  casing  the 
piin  of  kicking  a  habit. 

Rr)oncy  was  to  report  back  lo  Lyons  while 
taking  ttie  vallum.  Lamberti  explained,  fur 
counse'ing   and  continued   treatment. 

When  he  w.is  released,  he  reported  to  au- 
eilier  agency  which  was  trying  to  help  bun; 
i.he  Morris  County  Probation  Department. 

His  piobatlou  officer,  Richaid  Galluzzo. 
who  had  bee'\  notiUed  by  Lyons  of  his  re- 
lease, advised  hira  that  he  should  return  to 
the  after  care  clinic  program  as  well. 

Thus  !.i?  w.is  involved  in  two  anti-drug  pro- 
gi'ttm.s  slraultimeously:  tiie  clinic's  and  the 
VA'^. 

The  trouble  was.  the  two  agencies  didn't 
commi'.'-ilcate  about  Rooney's  case  to  share 
either  icickgroiuid  or  treatmeiit  information. 

Tl;3  clinic  didu'c  know  Rooney  was  out  of 
Lyons  until  his  name  appeared  in  the  paper 
two  weeks  later  in  connection  with  an  aiTest, 
director  Barbato  explains. 

I.yoivs'  Lamben  confirm.'  there  is  "no  in- 
dication of  contact"  with  the  cUulc. 

The  result  was  that  tlie  tv.o  agencies.  In 
llicir  counseling  efforts,  effet^iively  duplicated 
each  other's  v.ork — except  that  the  VA  In- 
cluded vnlium.  wlilch  xiltunately  may  have 
done  more  harm  tb.an  good. 

Sv.cli  confusion  may  have  contributed  to 
v.-hat  friends  say  was  a  growing  cyuiclsm  in 
Roonev  about  whether  anyone  really  wanted 
to  bi'lp  him.  In  any  case,  i;  wasn't  long  before 
it  became  clear  he  wasn't  being  cured. 

Ou  May  7  and  again  four  days  'iter  he  was 
arrested  in  Morristotvi^  Both  times  he  wus 


app.irently  tryit.g  to  steal  Items  he  could 
ha'.-e  sold  to  get  money  for  drugs. 

The  fir.^t  time  lie  was  stripping  copper 
fr.im  the  gutters  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  The 
record  time  he  was  trying  to  bfci^c  into  3 
house  on  Hamilton  Street. 

In  both  instances  there  are  strong  indi- 
cations he  wanted  to  get  caught.  St.  Peter's 
Churih  1;  across  the  ttreet  from  the  police 
station  and  Rooney  was  in  full  view  of  pa.ss- 
ing  motorists  when  a  cruising  cop  made  the 
.'(Vrest. 

In  the  break-in  esse,  R.Toney  hid  under  a 
house  across  the  street  while  police  were 
.■<c-archii\g  the  area,  his  father  said,  and  came 
o'.il  before  they  had  left. 

If  these  were  cries  for  help,  though,  rescue 
v.-.-.s  net  fonhcoming. 

ihe  VA  started  looking  for  him  after  he 
failed  to  answer  two  appointment  notices  in 
e.irly  May.  Otficials  "searched"  unsucces.sfullv 
i^r  ihrt?e  weeks  and  then  d.-ojiped  him  from 
i;-.t'  rolls. 

'1  he  reason  he  didn't  answer  was  that  after 
his  second  iirre^t  he  v/as  transferred  to  Orey- 
s'..one  Park  r.sycliiatric  Hospital.  Apiwrei  tl.v 
he  couldn't  be  found  there. 

Ironically,  however,  friends  siiy  his  stay  in 
Greystone  helped  him. 

"When  he  got  out  of  Greystone  this  last 
lime,  he  wps  better."  recalls  probation  officer 
Giilliizzo.  "He  even  smiled  for  the  first  time.' 

That  was  in  mid-Ju;ie.  afcout  three  weeks 
Ijcfore  his  death. 

ins  WILL  DID  NOT  .;.L\V.\VS  V'EET  THmt  WAY 

Morristown.— Richard  GaUuiaio.  Paul 
Rooney's  probation  oificer.  has  a  dictiouary- 
av.'i'X  file  which  grapliiciil!y  Illustrates  why 
he  calls  Rooney's  a  "revclviug  doer  case."  ' 

It  traces  iiie  veteran  tlirougli  Odvssey 
Hou.-e.  St.  Disr.ias  Integrity  Ilousa,  the  Mor- 
ris County  After  Care  Clinic  for  Drug  Abus- 
ers, at  least  two  VA  hospitals.  Greystone  and 
the  Morris  County  Jail. 

Rooney  was  dliicull  to  help,  Gfilluzy.o  re- 
calls. "He  h.-^d  a  chip  on  his  shoulder.  I 
could  never  tell  what  it  wns." 

Frisnds  ronlirm  that  he  wa.0  sometimes 
cviiK-al  about  treatment  agencies,  feeliug 
tiiey  had  done  litt'.c  to  help  him. 

sun.  there  were  many  times  when  lie 
tries,  when  he  wanted  help.  But  he  couldn't 
alwa-, s  call  the  shots.  One  'rcTolving  door" 
sequence  went  like  this: 

la  March  1973,  Morris  Cf.unty  Judge  Ed- 
w.ird  i\  Brcderick  pave  him  a  3-5  year  sus- 
pended sentence  on  drug  relatetl  charges.  The 
sentence  wr.s  suspe!:defl  on  the  provision 
Rooney  enter  an  inpatient  program  at  Ortys- 
FPy  Ho'.fie,  Newark. 

He  did  so  In  April,  but  stayed  only  until 
Augits:.  He  was  trying  very  hard  to  get  the 
"monkey  off  his  back,  '  his  parents  recall  and 
Aug.  15  he  voluulaiily  signed  him.sclf  into 
the  Eaot  Orange  VA  hospital  detoxiticdtioii 
progiaui. 

Ihe  VA  put  l»lm  on  methadone  and  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  Morris  County  After  C;u'e 
CUn'.c  Sept   23. 

He  v  as  arrest^-d  Oct  10.  hov.'ovor.  «crord- 
ine:  to  Galluzzo's  record',  "fi  r  the  fact  he  left 
Od'-ssoy  Houre." 

Back  he  went  before  Broderick.  who  this 
time  gave  him  a  364-d.Ty  Jail  teim.  in  the 
v.  crk-relef.-'e  p:o;;ram.  Erodcrlcl:  specified 
thut  he  would  remain  in  the  clniic's  methii- 
done  pre  gram. 

On  woik-releaso.  lie  v.as  employed  nt  Tur- 
i-er  Fence  Co.  until  February  1974.  when, 
Oalluz-^o  says,  he  was  fired  for  being  "uure- 
I'able."  His  futLcr  s;ijs  he  was  looking  for 
unother  job  at  the  time. 

'He  came  and  went,"  Galluzzo  recalls.  "He 
w;>.'>  iu  the  hospital  then  back  in  Jail. 

■  The  Judiciary  In  tliU  cotmty  bent  over 
backwards  to  give  him  a  break.  But  he  was 
io  dependent  ou  drugs,  to  me  it  was  just  a 
matter  of  time  until  he  killed  himself." 
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DERAILMENTS:    THE    PROBLEM: 
DOLLARS 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Piesident,  sev- 
eral mouths  ago  Senatoi-s  Hartke, 
Weicker,  and  myself  prepared  and  intro- 
duced S.  3343.  a  bill  to  provide  new  stand- 
ards for  maintenance  of  the  track  and 
roadbeds  of  our  Nation's  railroad."?.  At 
the  time  of  the  Wll's  Inti-oduction,  we 
cited  .statistics  pointing  up  t!ie  danger 
and  inefficiency  £ttnbutjible  to  poorly 
maintained  rights-of-way. 

A  recent  article  in  Railway  Age 
reitei-ates  many  of  the  points  we  made 
and  outlines  new  figures  showing  the 
continued  deterioration  of  the  situation. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  must  even- 
tually assist  hi  '.he  monumental  task  of 
bringing  our  vital  rail  system  up  to 
reasonable  standards.  The  longer  ve 
delay  this  undertaking,  the  higher  will 
be  tiie  ultimate  cost  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  interim  losses  due  to  track- 
related  accidents,  slow  orders,  and  in- 
efficient use  of  rolling  stock. 

I  commend  tliis  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  ui'ge  them  to  join  iu  support  of  leg- 
islation such  as  S.  3343  vhich  offer's  some 
hope  of  dealing  effectively  with  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  I  mentioned  be 
printed  iu  tiie  Recoko. 

There  being  uo  objection,  llie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoroj, 
as  follows: 

DtR.An-MENTs.    Tke   Piioni.K.M   0.-*i.v   Doi:ars 

C.\N  SOLVR 

(By  Merwiii  H.  Dick) 

•I  am  conrcrned  that  tbe  pu^po^.e  of  the 
Railroad  Safety  Act  (of  1970)  K  not  being 
fuIfUled,  and  I  am  increasingl.v  convinced 
that  further  Investlg-^tlon  dealing  with  rail 
safety  may  be  needed." 

This  statement  was  made  by  Senator  Vance 
Hartke  (D.-Ind.)  in  amiounclng  that  he 
would  hold  hearlngfi  on  July  29  la  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairm»n  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee. Announced  purpose  of  the  hear- 
ings was  to  consider  .Senate  bill  S.  3.343, 
"which  would  upgrade  rail  trackage  through- 
out the  nation,"  and  other  legislation  "de- 
signed to  Improve  the  safety  of  tTansporta- 
tion  of  freight  and  passengers'  by  rail." 

Senate  bill  S.  3343  would  designate  a  net- 
work of  railway  lines  for  t^hlch  a  mluimum 
standard  of  maintenance  would  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  with  the  aid  of  fund- 
ing by  the  Federal  government.  No  action 
has  been  taken. 

The  Senator  continued:  "Since  the  pa.s.sagc 
of  the  Railroad  Cafety  Act  cf  1970,  the  uima- 
ber  of  train  accidents,  particularly  derail- 
ments, has  increased  dramatically.  Freight 
trains  are  falling  off  the  tracks  with  great 
regularity,  and  even  more  dlstiu'biug  is  the 
fact  that  passenger  train  accidents  have  lu- 
treased  iignliicantly  in  the  last  tv.o  years." 

Are  Senator  Hartke '6  statements  supported 
by  official  figures  on  Ualn  accidents,  particu- 
larly those  caused  by  defects  in  or  Improper 
maintenance  of  way  ajud  structures? 

They  are — most  emphatically.  In  any  anal- 
ysis of  Uack -related  train  accidents,  Oct.  16. 
1973,  loorjis  as  a  Eignlficaiit  date.  That  is 
the  da  e  on  which  the  FRA'a  Track  Safety 
.Standards  were  to  become  fully  eilective. 
Thes--^  etaudaros  were  developed  in  ref^jonse 
<«  provisions  cf  the  Railroad  .Safety  Act  of 
ltJ7o  tmd  were  Intended  to  reverse,  or  at  least 
lialt,  the  uptrend  in  track-related  train  accl- 
•iL :.t.s  that  had  been  hi  evidence  for  a  number 
>'f  years. 

R.tiic-r  tlip.n  holding  c  e:,  or  going  down, 


totiU  train  accluenUi  and  derailnieius.  anu 
tlie  number  of  accidents  attributed  to  track 
defects,  showed  a  dramatic  upturn  lu  1973. 
Total  train  accidents  came  to  9,689,  coin- 
paied  with  7,532  In  1972.  DeraUments  tocalled 
7,389.  compared  with  5,509  in  1972,  and  iiack- 
rclated  accidents  Uitallcd  3,763,  wiiich  com- 
pares with  2.544  in  1972. 

Most  siiiiilficaut  of  tile  ttatlstlcs  is  tl\e 
r..ao  of  track-related  liccldents  to  tiie  totAl 
act:ideur.s.  Iu  1973  this  raUo  waa  ueajly  39  .e. 
lii  1972  it  was  32.8  ■,; .  When  the  record  was 
examined  as  far  back  as  1908.  it  was  found 
tli.it  in  that  jear  tbe  ratio  of  tiiick-rehited 
actic'eiil.s  to  the  total  was  26.5'; .  and  that  it 
i..is  .-howu  an  increase  in  every  year  .since. 
x  ptativD  roNriNUiNG  luis  Y'.*k 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1974.  total 
'rain  accitlents  continxied  to  go  up.  riccordlng 
to  unpublished  figures  released  to  Railway 
Age  by  FRA.  The  total  for  tbU  period  W8« 
3.479,  which  compares  with  3,108  tral!v-ac- 
cldents  during  the  first  four  month.?  of  J  973. 
Fvcn  though  figures  on  the  number  of  trf.ck- 
related  accidents  during  this  period  are  not 
av.illable,  there  Is  no  re>^son  to  believe  tbio 
there  has  been  any  substantial  change  in  the 
latiern  that  ha.s  prevailed  In  recent  yeai-s. 

The  Track  Safety  Standards  have  clearly 
failed  to  accomplish  the  intended  purpose. 
Why  haven't  they?  Interviews  with  railroads 
and  FRA  otScers  have  failed  to  dcelop  con- 
vincing answers. 

One  obvious  contluskin  U  that  some  les.";- 
?.!fluent  reads  have  not,  for  lack  of  resources, 
been  .(b!e  to  bring  their  tracks  up  to  the 
st.indards.  Another  is  that  track  Inspection 
by  FRA  inspectors  has  been  spotty  to  say  the 
least,  partly  because  the  number  of  such 
Ir.-pectors  Is  limited  and  partly  because  those 
available  have  had  to  .spend  considerable 
iimount.s  <  f  time  checking  out  complaints  on 
irack  conditions  coming  from  railroad  cr;. 
ployees  and  tlie  general  p'.iblic.  In  many  Ir,- 
>t.'ir.ccs  It  is  reported  tbat  railroads,  rather 
than  upgrading  their  tractrs  to  permit  trains 
to  l>e  operated  at  desired  speeds,  have  dimply 
rerlucFd  the  speeds  to  conform  to  thf>?e  p'^r- 
iMiifed  by  lower  cla.sses  of  tra^k. 

.^FFIVFNCY    J.>;D    Dirt^XTLIvIF  N  IS 

Cu  the  other  side  of  the  coin  ai-e  tliott  bat- 
ter-heeled railroads  whose  otficers  Insist  that, 
for  the  most  part,  their  standards  of  track 
maintenance  are  either  equal  to  or  exceed 
those  set  by  the  FRA.  A  fact  noted  by  ob- 
ser\ers  is  that  train  accidents  due  to  irack 
conditions  contmue  to  happen  with  dlwiurb- 
Ing  reji'Virity  on  these  roads. 

One  of  the  two  conclusions  can  be  rtmwn 
from  this  situation.  One  is  tha"-  the  ofBcers 
of  these  roads  aie  optimistic  in  rating  the 
condltiou  of  their  tracks  as  ccnformlug  to 
the  FRA  -standards.  The  other  is  that  the 
standards  t hem-elves  may  need  to  be  tight- 
ened bei"ore  better  results  c>n  be  c::pectcd. 
It  is  known,  for  a  fact,  that  changes  are  con- 
templated. 

OEFEKRRD    IIAINTENANCE    HI  uE 

A  fiicfor  thac  could  have  a  bearing  on  v!ie 
trend  of  train  accidents  related  to  track 
conditions  is  tlxat  deferred  maintenance  con- 
tinues to  exist  in  large  amounts  on  tiie  na- 
tion's railroads,  and  zoay  even  be  Increasing. 
The  amount  of  this  maintenance  deficit  is 
brought  out  in  two  recent  studies. 

One  of  these  wa.s  made  for  the  FRA  by 
the  cons-.Utfn^  firm  of  Thomas  K.  Dver.  In/*. 
Its  purpose  was  to  develop  the  condition  of 
the  railroad  plant  in  the  United  States  with 
resoect  to  tie  and  rail  replacement. 

The  study  Involved  the  u.se  of  a  computer 
program  to  determine  the  long-term  m;;i2'- 
tenance-of-way  reo,uii-euieats  of  railroads 
and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  deferred 
maintenance,  if  pny,  which  exists  on  the  r-iU- 
rrads.  The  analysis  was  made  for  25  rallro:'.a.s 
havlnj;  a  total  of  236,000  miles  of  track.  The 
esUmato  of  deferred  malnteaauce  exlsti.\g  in 
the  tie  and  rail  condition  on  these  25  rail- 
roads was  made  by  co.«.ting  i;i  1974   doU.'irs 


tiie  lUhLuilation  of  new  irack  m.-iiarials  ut- 
c-esiary  to  achie«'e  a  ■normalizea"  cfinllt'ci.;. 
This  condition  is  dedned  os  that  la  wiuci 
50'.^  of  tiie  usable  life  of  T>-ark  m2.t.fi:ali-  .as 
remaining.  On  inia  busia  ix.  was  to^tlur!<  i 
ihat  the  irack.s  of  tiie  2.".  va:lroad^^  te;yi.- 
.'.ented  $1.1  billion  of  deftncd  maiii.eu.'''!'e 
In  tie?  t^nd  rail.  Froi.i  ihLs  Sgmc  the  <oii- 
.si.luiut  projected  "a  need  oi  »6.7  bllTi.!..  iu 
rails  and  ties  for  all  Clasd  I  raiuroads." 

An  estimate  of  deferred  track  niaLuicaaa-.c 
was  also  made  by  the  AAR  in  .supf>ort  of  the 
lallroads'  request  la.st  April  for  a  10'..  iA- 
crease  in  fielght  r.ues.  In  th.s  study  it  was 
explaiied  that  lUe  problem  was  divided  iiito 
two  parts-  The  first  part  was  to  estiuLitt  tiiC 
a.mount  by  which  track  aiainteuauce  is  pres- 
ently beiay  defeircd.  This  was  explained  as 
the  amount  by  which  preieni  M  W  expense 
rate.s  must  be  increased  to  prevent  further 
deterioration,  but  i.'ot  to  "catcli  up"  ou  paat 
deierralb.  lo  achieve  this  Icve;  tat  A^'iR  esti- 
mated that  tlie  railroads  would  have  to 
boost  IheU:  SI,  \V  expenses  by  S2U0  niiliiou 
per  year. 

Tlie  second  part  of  the  probieiu  of  deftr.-ed 
m.-Uuteuance  is  that  amount.  e^Iained  the 
AAR.  wlilch  Is  required  to  "c«tch  up"  on  tl\.i 
accumulated  deffrreu  maintenance.  The  co;»t 
ct  this  effort  on  a  minimal  bails  was  eit'- 
mated  to  be  $300  million  per  year  over  n  10- 
\ear  period,  or  a  total  of  $3  biUic.i. 
OMiNotTS  picrtnuK 

Wttii  the  derailment  picture  ir.  D:!.id.  -Jif-e 
figures  ou  defeired  maintenance  are  con.sid- 
ered  highly  .significant  by  observers.  The  faci; 
that  so  much  deferred  maintenance  e'n.st.s 
is  in  i;st>u  a  negative  factor.  The  fact  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  AAR  analy.?ts,  railioad 
uack  is  continuing  to  deteriorate  Is  con.sld- 
ered  even  more  ominous  in  its  potential 
eifect  on  the  trend  of  irack-rel.tted  dei-aiJ- 
nients. 

In  a  discussion  of  deferrt-d  maintenance  lu 
track  an  officer  of  the  FRA,  noting  tiiat  work 
fi.i  (lie  tracks  had  fallen  short  of  needs  for 
two  decades,  expressed  the  opinion  that  an 
equal  period  oi  time  v.ould  be  required  to 
restore  ihe  tracks  to  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. "The  question  is."  he  tiiea  asked. 
"wnere  are  rne  rai!rt>ads  going  to  i,Tt  t.ie 
niorey'.*" 

THE    Bit    PROBLEM  ;     rfND;>'G 

?Iyner.  of  court-e.  has  been  the  big  pro'rlc!?! 
m  along.  And  when  consideration  is  gi  en 
to  the  physical  and  financial  obfctacles  tha- 
the  railroads  will  encouncer  if  a  determined 
effort  Is  matie  to  rehablUTaie  their  tracks, 
the  prospects  are  rated  as  bleak  by  eve!y<;nt: 
who  has  given  even  perfunctory  thought  to 
the  problem. 

Kven  if  tlie  railroads  rotUd  find,  or  would 
be  willing  to  commit,  the  fund.s  ueed-fd  im 
overcome  tlie  shortfall  in  rails  and  ties  alone. 
tiiere  is  conf.iderable  doubt  that  the  needed 
materials  could  bj  obtained.  In  the  opi!U'"i 
of  a  long-time  observer  of  the  ti.»ck  sceoie 
the  railroads  need  lo  inseit  a  toiai  of  a  mil- 
lion tons  oi  new  ruU  each  year  if  the  rtj 
condition  is  to  be  maintained  at  a  suit.kble 
level.  Inseriiou.s  of  new  raU  have  been  r.in- 
iAng  far  ijelow  this  level  s.:n.^  the  early. 
tiltics.  Right  now  Uio  railroad.,  a/e  lirtvuij;" 
problems  getting  dtliveiv  ci  the  new  rail, 
emounting  to  less  than' 700.000  to.is,  ij  e> 
li^vo  projected  for  U>lng  iu  197-1. 

Ibe  8ajne  observer  iiisiit*  that  the  rail- 
roads sliuuld  be  inserting  in  exce.-s  oV  23 
nnlllon  new  crossties  each  year.  A  .'iioriage 
oi  wojd  crossties  wiil  keep  the.se  reuewaio 
from  riuUJiing  over  about  20  million  i:e,s  this 
year.  However,  crosstie  production  has  shown 
sub.stantial  Increa'^es  this  year  and  donbtles? 
tf?.s  Will  be  e:'?=:pr  to  oi-itain  next  year,  that 
i'.  rrovirting  that  railrcsd  mapapcTnent;  are 
wilUr'!^  ard  ar-le  to  rommit  the  neees^.-^rj 
fir  ds. 

F'lglnetri'.i?  ixi  cers  a;t  liu'.y  a^iare  that 
otiii.  r  tjpes  oi  work  can  be  done  to  enhance 
the  condition  sad  safety  of  ilie  tracks,  pr.- 
■■"i^T'Iy  tr:<i'k  i.nin^.   -arrpcing   c.r-d  ^r.    ring. 


r 


However,   available   I'quipiiifeiit 
ing  this  type  of  work  iy  .-strd 
nucl  deliveries  of  ftdclliioniil 
oe  (ibtaii'.ed  only  after  a  wa 

MAKING    ITSE    OF    Ri'i^.Ai' 

Aside    from    these    -lion 
f  r  i.rr.ck  rehabilitati'>n  the 
.'    iiecesiaiy   to   take   into  ( 
iiiirodiiction    into    their    t 
o-.ieiitcd  findings  that  com 
c.-iie    from    the   ex'.ensive    i 
f'.fil    has  ber->n  lauiicheU  hv 
i.loiie  or  In  cooperatior.   \\\ 
Klemonts  of  I  his  prograni  tl 
bear  frnii  In  the  form  ol  di 
d'lcive  to  track  safety  iiid 
(f  laieral   track   stahilu 
toughness  properties.  rail-*1i 
tenis.  and  means  for  inonit 
ness  of  rail  we!ds  made  In  b 
nt  central  welding  plants. 

Very   likely,   however,  ai; 
oi\t  of  this  program  ave  year 
would  require  many  more 
could  come  Into  stifficientlv 
a  perceptible  e<Tect  on  the  trfi 
And   this  presupposes  attain 
could  or  would  be  niadc  .•■vat 
them  Into  effect. 

Of   greater    urf,encv    i^    tl 
ve;y  s-nbstantial  funds  that 
curry  out  rehabllUation  proj  • 
produce  dividends  in  trar>k 
wide  Oil  a  near-iei'm  ba.sis- 
words.  that  could  be  ti.'-.ed  to 
making    iiiioads   into   the   h 
deferred    rnaiiueiiaiice    .ioa 
tracks. 

tJN PROMISING    PRO 

The    prospectii    aie    not 
p<)3Sibility  IS  revenue  fi-om 
increase  of   10'.    approved  U  i 
the  proviso  that  the  revem 
the  incivase  would  be  xi.sed 
deferred   maimenance  of   pi  \ 
meat  and  delayed  cspitnl  imr 
The  earlv  impression  that  s 
firs  in  the  torm  of  work  on 
come  out  of  this  lnciei>se  is 
going    major    re.lsion.    Oue 
some  roads  have  elected  not 
10',    out  of  tear   that  ii   wi 
di-ersion  oi"  irntfic   to  ether 
portatiou. 

IIIGK.R   Pr.iCfci   ARl,    I)! 

Bi.t  thei"e  aie  other  reaso 
the  earlv  expi-ctations  to  bo' 
r.ipid  climb  thit  has  taken 
of  materials  used  by  the  rn 
mate  attributed  to  the  AAR 
f;ate  Increase  in  these  prices 
inately  $500  million  between 
April  1  this  year.  This  amoiii 
estimated  SI. 25  billion  thf 
the  rate  hike  would  prod'ici 

A  complicating  factor  is  tl 
straining  order  obtained  by 
tern,  which  In  effect  pieveii 
enforcing  the  rules  jiovernln 
the  revenues  from  the  ral 
straining  order,  it  is  tinders 
in  effect  until  a  three-judg« 
pu">s  on  the  merits  of  the 
Ktcod  that  the  resirpining  o 
to  the  Chessie  System. 

In  stipport  of  Its  request 
ill?  order  Chessie  had  arp.udd 
dirlons  under  which  the  ii^l 
milted   the  rate   increase 
ntiliated    lines    from    using 
c=uced   by   the  rate  boost  Ir 
projected    $300   million   cap 
pvog'.ain.  The  commission  h 
u.se  of  the  revenues  irom  t^e 
oouUned  to  delayed  maims; 
impiOvement  projects.  A  po 
iaiiroad  was  that  it  didn't  h 
urograms  that  would  meet  irfii 
•  itnce  that  it  could  not  use 
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KNGIMEKRS  MARKING  TIAtL' 

Mewnv.hile,  a  canvass  of  top  er.iilneerlng 
offlcets  indicates  that,  before  making  definite 
plans  on  spending  revenues  from  the  rate 
liicre.'se  on  deterred  maintenance,  many  are 
riwaltlng  word  or  guidelines  from  their  man- 
agements. Willie  thus  marking  time,  some  of 
th(  m  have  compiled  lists  of  projects  that  can 
he  cnrrled  out.  A  generpl  feeling  coming  out 
of  the  canvass  is  that  the  Increased  revenues 
wouldn't  iiave  much  effect  on  1974  work  pro- 
grams bur  could  ha\e  a  stlmvUatlng  elfect 
iiext  year.  However,  it  Ls  known  that  one 
Irirgr  r<,ad  has  phiced  substantial  orders  for  a 
wicfe  vr.riery  of  track  machinery. 

An  important  factor  to  be  considered  is 
tl'nt  the  f mount  and  kind  of  work  will  be 
Inhibited  by  materia!  shortaues,  parttcularlv 
rail,  and  ties  to  a  lesser  extent.  One  engi- 
neer on  a  railroad  that  has  not  been  laying 
much  new^  rail  in  recent  years  complained 
that,  white  he  would  like  to  obtain  some  new 
rail,  the  mills  were  allotting  the  available 
amounts  to  their  better  customers. 

A  fair  conclusion  would  be  that  revenue- 
from  the  10'.  rate  hike  cannot  be  rated  as 
any  more  than  a  limited  factor  in  overcoming 
deferred  maintenance  In  the  tracks. 

The  possibility  that  Anitrak  could  be  a 
factor  in  this  sitnatlou  in  a  small  way  Is 
worthy  of  mention.  This  company  is  pre- 
vtn'Pd  by  law  from  making  funds  available 
ffir  overcoming  delerred  maintenance  that 
has  accumulated  In  the  tracks  sinct  May  1. 
1971,  the  date  cf  its  agreement  with  con- 
tracting railroads.  However,  if  some  means 
could  be  lound  to  finance  work  intended  to 
overcome  that  deferred  maintenance,  Am- 
trak  could  then,  if  it  wished,  finance  any 
work  required  to  upgrade  the  tracks  In  pre- 
paring them  for  higher  speeds.  Such  work, 
conceivably,  could  result  in  safer  track,  'oxit 
only  on  Amtrak  routes. 

Finally  as  a  solution  to  the  prohlein  of 
deferred  maintenance,  why  not  consider  one 
ol  ihe  "options"  mentiuned  ijy  the  United 
Slates  Railway  Association  for  restrtictiiriiig 
the  Penn  Central  and  other  bankrupt  rall- 
ri.nrls  in  the  Ncriheast?  This  ootion  would 
rati  for  the  fixed  plant — the  tracks  and  road- 
bed— to  h?  sepurated  from  the  operuU'"'t; 
rcmpnny  (Conraili  pnd  then  financed,  and 
presumably  mf  Ir.t.tined.  by  the  government. 

The  railroad  Industry  doubtless  would  not 
relish  this  "option"  for  wide  application. 
The  problem  is  to  fi!id  suitable  alternatives 
Would  railroads  maybe  consider  "^et'^te  hill 
f?    ?r<m  to  he  in  this  ca.egory? 


ST ATEMENl  OF  SENATOR  CHARLES 
H.  PERCY  AT  THE  ECONOMIC  AND 
FINANCIAL  COMMITTEE.  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  SYMINGION.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  ol  this  week  our  colleague,  as  a 
delegate  to  the  29th  General  Assembly, 
Senator  Percy,  addressed  the  Economic 
and  Financial  Committee  of  tli2  United 
Nations  or.  the  major  economic  and  so- 
cial problems  facing  the  world  today.  He 
outlined  ti.s  own  strongly  held  convic- 
tions as  well  as  the  United  States  on 
liiese  i.ssiies — most  specifically  on  the  in- 
ternational economic  disruptions  being 
caused  by  the  price  of  oil — and  what  the 
United  States  hoped  could  be  done  to  re- 
.siilve  ihese  problems. 

Mr.  President,  as  also  a  delegate  to  the 
'J9th  General  Assembly.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Pf.rcy's  speech  at 
the  United  Nations  bs  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob.ieotion,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoko.  as  lollow.';: 


STATtMENT     OF     SENATOR     CHARLES     H.     PERCT 

On  this  speck  of  debris  In  the  uni\erse  we 
call  earth,  no  Individual,  no  nation,  no  race 
can  be  an  island  -anto  Itself.  The  economic 
and  social  Lssues  that  iace  one,  face  us  all, 
Phl!o>.ophicany.  the  United  States  is  coir- 
iiiiited  to  improving  the  economic  and  social 
■welfare  of  humanity.  The  great  difficulty  is 
to  translate  our  philosophical  commitments 
Into  political  rf-allties.  It  is  easy  to  speak  In 
plaitudes.  but  much  harder  to  talk  in  poiii- 
i'.ai  realities  of  what  can  be  done. 

Certainly  the  major  Issues,  facing  the  29th 
Assembly  and  this  conference  will  be  eco- 
ncmic.  They  will  be  interwoven  In  the  fabric 
of  \irtuaUy  every  topic  discussed.  'Without 
economic  resources,  we  cannot  realistically 
niove  to  solve  the  \hst  social  problems  that 
be.set  this  planet.  This  does  not  mean  that 
economic,  and  social  problems  are  separate. 
They  are  not.  In  fact,  many  of  the  solutions 
to  ihe  economic  problem  of  increasing  the 
vealih  of  the  world  are  closely  tied  to  the 
si:clal  conditions. 

The  state  of  humanity  necessitates  that 
the  agenda  before  use  be  broad.  The  Issues  we 
must  deal  with  this  year  include  inaation. 
tl  ide  refo'in.  monetary  reform,  economic  as- 
sistance, population  planning,  food  produc- 
t'on.  the  status  of  women  and  education.  Pir 
PS  essential  to  all  these  Issues  we  must  re- 
solve through  opeii  discu.ssion  and  negotia- 
tiou  the  lowering  of  the  price  oi  iiitema- 
lir.jial  crude  oil. 

Ihe  price  of  international  crude  oil  is  tl-.p 
most  destabiliir-ing  element  In  the  world 
economy  today.  Its  price  denies  the  develop- 
ing countries  ol  the  world  adequate  energy 
supplies  to  run  their  economies  and  f'>riillzfr 
to  grow  their  crops.  The  most  seriously  af- 
feoted  nations  must  take  the  rise  in  price 
directly  out  of  the  very  lov  standard  of 
li'  ing  of  their  populace.  'While  the  developed 
countries  can  borrow  lunds  among  each 
other  In  the  short  run.  they  will  not  be  aole 
to  f.tiind  the  drain  of  funds  for  a  long  period. 
No  matter  how  eil'ective  the  lecycling  oi 
dollars  is  from  oil  exportirs  to  oil  importer;, 
regional  and  national  balance  ol  payment:-! 
d:.<pailiies  will  prow  so  great  that  even  many 
nmv  developed  countries  will  be  faced  with 
in'ernational  insolvency  Fucii  events  could 
collapse  ihe  trade  and  monetary  systems  tuft 
have  been  so  painfully  constructed  since  I'ue 
end  of  Woild  War  II.  Tliese  economic  trends 
C'juld  certainly  mean  ecoiiouiic  cuta-strophe. 
hi-sv  for  the  lesser  developed  nations  of  the 
v.oild.  then  for  oil  dependent  countries,  and 
last  for  such  countries  as  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
tlie  United  States  who  hive  oil  re.sources  of 
their  own.  A;id  lurther.  wliat  optimism  can 
there  "oe  in  the  long  run  for  natioiii.  pri- 
marily oil  producers,  in  such  a  world? 

No  one  can  benefit  from  a  worldwide  de- 
pre.-;sion.  What  will  be  loit  is  years  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  rcoulting  in  despair  for  at 
lea.st  a  geneiatinn  of  the  world's  psople 
'What  will  be  lost  Is  a  chance  to  work  on  our 
social  and  economic  interests  together.  We 
must  work  together.  Ihere  is  no  reasonable, 
ratioiial  alternative.  Ernnomlc  natlonalisni 
should  not  bring  down  the  world  economic 
system  !>nd  thus  social  and  political  systems 
nor  should  that  system  be  operated  tor  the 
benefit  of  only  a  few. 

An  alternative  solution,  of  course,  to  the 
problem  of  oil  prices  ts  the  development  of 
alternative  energy  sources.  AH  nations  must 
work  cooperatively  on  energy  research  to 
achie\e  technical  breakthroughs  to  harnes'r 
'..ew  sources  of  energy  and  better  develop 
t.-cl.stlng  energy  courses.  At  best,  however,  this 
is  a  longer  term  polution  and  foi  the  time  be- 
ing most  nations  will  continue  to  be  heavily 
reliant  on  oil.  That  Is  why  the  policy  of  cer- 
tain oil-producing  nations  engaged  In  uni- 
lateral price  fixing  on  a  non-economic  basis, 
comiiionly  known  as  cartels,  poses  such 
:ievere  economic  problems  to  the  world.  Such 
practice',  whether  they  be  by  sellers  or 
biners,    hv    industrial    luitioius    or    less    de- 
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veloped,  can  be  ruinous.  Like  ret.illatory 
tariff  barriers,  and  competitive  d.'3^.tlluiliolls, 
economic  nationalism  can  spread  through- 
out the  body  of  the  woi'ld  economy  and  es- 
sentially destroy  It.  The  world  has  come  too 
fur  to  return  to  barter 

This  body  should  lurther  noi«  tliat  sucb 
practices  are  contrary  to  the  prlnciple.s  and 
o'ljectives  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Agieement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  tiiat  they 
are  mouopollstic,  antl-competiti,c,  and  dis- 
tort flows  of  resources. 

To  be  more  specific — three  key  Interna- 
tional organizations:  OATT,  the  IMF,  and 
the  IBRD  (World  Bank),  are  the  basis  for 
ioday's  world  trade  and  payments  system. 
Thus  the  International  payments  lysiem 
itself  Is  threatened  by  these  practices. 

Unilateral  price  fixing  on  a  no'i-ecciion-^lc 
basis  Is  usually  bad,  no  matter  who  does  K — 
not  Just  In  oil  but  In  all  ccmmodities.  Those 
who  decry  the  present  oil  prices  must  also 
look  to  tbetnselves — are  they  in  the  process 
of  fixing  other  prices? 

If  these  practices  are  continued,  those 
shouldering  the  brunt  of  such  practices,  par- 
ticularly iu  developing  countries  can  take 
only  so  much.  Mas&es  of  unemployed  and 
starving  will  bring  a  powerful  political  and 
economic  reaction  against  those  cntisins  the 
problem. 

Therefore,  we  must  all  consider  In  this  fo- 
rum and  send  home  to  our  goyernmeiits  the 
following  message: 

Abandon  monopolistic  economic  practices, 
wherever  tliey  mi>y  exist,  that  are  now  the 
main  cause  of  dUtoitiou  in  uuv  vvurid  econ- 
omy; 

Return  to  and  reafHrm  '''he  open  trade  and 
free  payments  principles  oi  the  U.S.,  GATT. 
IMP,  and  IBRD: 

Understand  that  tiit  lon^  t  lai  prosperity 
of  each  nation  depends  to  a  de'-;ree  im  tlie 
probperily  of  all  nations;  and 

Understand  tlxat  not  to  correiii  these  piob- 
Icms  is  to  threaten  gr«.ve  econouiic  diiirup- 
ilcn  worldwide. 

My  own  country  ceTair.ly  iia'?  a  .strong 
rcrponsiblllty  to  help  achieve  these  ends.  Less 
developed  countries  need  more  ai'-cess  to  the 
markets  of  developed  nations.  'While  our 
trading  r.ystem  Is  built  on  the  Idea  of  com- 
parative advantitge,  the  realities  cl  economics 
are  s-ach  that  it  is  diffictilt  to  penetrate  ma- 
jor markets  and  risky  to  move  against  estab- 
lished competition.  The  trade  reform  bill 
uow  before  the  United  StbUs  Senate  estab- 
lishes the  principle  of  trade  preferences  for 
less  developed  coi:vitries.  It  is  not  enough,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit,  but  It  Is  a  .start. 
As  a  realist.  I  can  only  report  that  it  may  be 
politically  difficult  to  get  more. 

The  economic  problems  facing  the  world 
today  hiive  been  fiuilier  aggravated  by  v.orld 
social  piohlems  siid  dpmou-:trate  the  need  to 
rlcTV  e:-onomic  anri.  social  que.=ticr.s  as  inex- 
tricably related.  The  solution  of  r  jie  wlthoii*- 
the  other  Is  lmpo.«sibIe. 

As  stated  by  the  U.N.  Connnlttee  f<  r  De- 
velopment rianni'ig  in  its  ia70  rsport: 

"While  It  13  evident  that  high  rates  of 
GMv  th  c:  ci'p.it  and  income  have  to  be  real- 
ized iu  thcie  (develophig)  countries  In  order 
to  climUiate  mass  poverty,  to  generate  fuller 
cpportunltles  all  p.rottnd  a?id  to  finance  some 
of  the  social  meastsres,  the  proce.^s  of  de- 
velopment has  itself  to  ■>>  viewed  In  terms  r,f 
ftmdamental  structural  cha'.iges  and  as  much 
wi'h  reference  to  concepts  and  methods  ap- 
propriate to  plarned  social  tran--forniatlon  as 
th-^Ee  custcmary  to  economic  analysis  and 
policymaking  .  .  .  For  this  reason,  the  di'- 
ti'irtion  often  vmite  heticeen  economic  aiu? 
rnrial  cbjertirea  is  not  a  vtry  ]ne<n;aa;nl 
"^r.f  to  rfrai/v" 

rfow  true!  In  the  search  for  solutlci^s  to 
Oi  r  ;;aumatlc  economic  and  so'-ie!  probIen:s 
'•'e  riiu.st  find  a  rational  bal.ince  bet  weon  peo- 
ple and  i-esources  so  that  the  q  itlity  of  hu- 
'■'•■■■^■■i  li  e  worldwide  may  be  enhanced. 
^  4.L  Hie  problems  bavic  tu  Iramav.  and  ;ia- 
'i-j.iSi    sur\ival — the    poptiiat-jon    cxp!o.^..ii, 


food  and  re.sotu'ce  shortages,  mass  poverty — 
af-e  10  be  solved,  new  non-stereotype  soiutious. 
are  needed. 

Centriil  to  the  creative  aiid  innovative 
processes  iieeded  to  produce  the.=e  new  solu- 
tions Is  education.  Edticstton  is  the  fount  of 
Knowledge  and  thus,  the  basis  from  which 
civilizations,  cultures,  and  humankind  have 
i:rcw;i  and  advanced.  Hducaiiou  has  been  the 
basis  frcm  *hich  the  world  has  made  lis  Im- 
meiiis  ii'ilvauces  in  .science  auci  techuolugy.  If 
the  worWs  acute  proljlcni.s  of  ptivcrty,  dise:v:e 
and  hunger  are  to  be  reso-red,  education 
in'i.:t  coniiiuie  to  prod"CP  the  breakthrot'ghs 
necessary  to  ex'^and  agricultuTal,  indu.stri:! 
fiud  technclngical  productivltv. 

Incre?.sli!g  le'hnolo(;ical  progre.--.:.  hove.'cr, 
V. ill  require  new  tkUla  and  resources.  Only 
1  111  ough  ediicat  ion  will  the  r ped  for  eNTJanded 
sl;ills  and  rcsou...cs  .keep  )u  line  'xith  iiev. 
cicm.'.jicis. 

Th&t  educp'^lon  l^  Irtrgral  to  national  de- 
velopment goe.5  without  .sayln;:r  Education, 
however,  is  al"^o  the  basis  for  pergonal  devel- 
opment. It  is  thi-ough  edr.ca.iou  that  people 
seek  to  Impro-.e  themselves  and  reach  full 
potential. 

We  have  to  tnke  Into  .•'ccoimt  thrt  wc  are 
all  coiiimitt!>d  to  education.  The  more  edu- 
cation people  get.  the  more  dissatisfied  they 
become  with  their  lives  when  the  shackles  of 
ignorance  are  thrown  off.  If  their  rising  e.\- 
pectatlons  are  not  met.  They  will  become  « 
destabilizing  force  wlihin  each  nation  If  they 
have  no  hope  ard  are  faced  only  with  de^air. 

"I'be  ultlmnfe  purpo.io  of  economic  growth, 
.stability  and  well-being  Is  t.o  provide  the  od- 
partunities  for  a  better  life  to  all  people. 
Particularh  important  will  be  the  elimlua- 
;i(i:i  of  niF.ss  poverty  and  social  Injustice. 

One  of  tr:e  greatest  economic  mistakes  and 
social  iiijn-stices  that  almost  every  nation  in 
the  World  has  at,  one  time  or  another  been 
guilty  of  is  the  assignment  cf  Wi.mcu  to  a 
scccnd-class  role  in  £.'>ciety. 

Actually,  the  role  wom»n  often  do  play 
in  contributing  to  social  and  econonilc  de- 
velopment has  perhaps  gone  as  unrecog!>i"ed 
as  tiie  potential  role  they  can  play.  But  with 
great  jvisiification,  no  'onj^.-r  arc  they  goi'ig 
to  tolerate  it. 

Action  must  be  taken  vo  conect  both  oi 
these  problems  if  woinen  are  to  be  fully  iu- 
tegi-ated  Into  all  aspects  of  nntionrJ  and 
intem.itlonal  economi.-.  politicr.l  a-id  socitil 
activity. 

Both  ecouomic  .uid  social  deviilopmeiit  re- 
quire the  full  utllzation  and  recognition  of 
all  individuals  m  society.  Economic  develop- 
in.  nt — because  ai!  poteiitlal  resources  must 
lie  utilized  lu  this  effort;  social  develop- 
ment— becau.-^e  a  fuudainent.il  precept  of  hu- 
man rights  Is  that  all  peopls  must  be  allowed 
to  participate  In  the  economic  and  political 
processes  by  which  decisions  are  made  about 
their  live.:. 

It  was  because  ol  this  that  1  .spensr>red 
Itgislation  in  the  U.S.  Senate  requiring  tiie 
U.S.  to  work  so  fiir  a.s  po:?i>ible  toward  the 
intrgration  of  wott'.en  into  the  linplcmenta- 
tion  of  our  foi-eibn  ail  programs.  This  re- 
quh-em«»i't  is  now  law.  but  we  must  work  to 
p.osure  that  Its  hiteiit  Is  carried  out. 

SimiUiriy.  we  must  all  work  to  assure  that 
the  principle  of  equality  for  women  estab- 
lished in  the  original  UJJ.  Charter  is  real- 
ized— not  only  in  the  uaiic.is  cf  the  wi,r;d 
but  111  the  functioning  of  the  U.N.  itseli.  We 
must  all  worh— Individ  oally  .iiid  collec- 
tively—en  the  economic  and  social  changes 
necessary  to  hrlng  this  about. 

Elucutiou  and  the  avenues  for  greater 
piir'ticlpation  In  .society  give  bht'i  to  riain;^ 
expectations,  expectations  which  cannot  I.e 
net  wiihoui,  new  ecouuuuc  development. 

T'le  U.N.  has  wi.ie!y  dsaijjuatcd  1975  as 
I::tPrn;tlo-:ir.l  Vroinen's  'Y  ,.r.  Bat  let  us  not 
•.'.lit  until  i^e.'^t  year  to  develop  projrains  to 
t;ett.-r  Mtili?»  o»-.e-hslf  of  Ihe  vorid's  hiim.irj 
rescurces.  ECOSOG  hB.=  cali.'d  for  a  world 
conference  '?n  the  status  of  women  which 
Co'it^mbia  hits  oriereci  to  host  In  June  1975. 
V.v  I'u'Iy  ^uppu. I  Hie  o':Jecu  e<  ■■!  liie  year 


and  ti'e  conferences  and  will  do  all  we  caa 
to  Insiire  the  success  of  both. 

In  ano*her  area  involving  tl.e  linking  cl 
economic  and  social  issues,  the  VH.  was  U'  - 
ing  up  to  Ite  potential  as  a  global  proble.r;- 
solving  organization  lu  nammg  1974  as  World 
Population  Year  and  lu  spon-ioring  the  World 
Population  Conference  i.i  Bucharest.  In 
sponsoring  Population  "iaar  and  the  Con- 
fe'-ence,  the  t.i.N.  luis  successfully  asstmied 
a  leadership  role  in  urging  upon  the  world 
community  the  need  for  a  unlticd  approach 
to  development  and  the  problems  ihat  ac- 
company development. 

At  tlie  B'ichaiest  World  Population  Coi:- 
ference,  I  was  particulaily  struck  i?y  the 
comple.T  interrelationships  of  the  economic 
and  social  problems  we  face.  The  subject  of 
population  was  once  the  esoteric  realm  cf 
deniographci-s — scientitrs  whose  concern  v;as 
«.'ith  numbers  and  distributions  of  people. 
In  1974,  however,  the  population  issue  can 
no  longer  be  separated  from  the  problems  ot 
agriculture,  resoin-ces,  land  use,  health,  td'i- 
cation,  women's  rights,  as  well  as  ail  otbtr 
tspecLs  of  ecouomic  aid  social  deveIopme::t. 

In  Bi;chare;=:t.  the  global  approach  to  prob- 
1-.:  :i-solving  worked  well. 

Candid  c::pressir«ns  of  widely-  djspaiaie 
'iev  a  v.ere  heard,  but  they  did  not  ob.scure 
:he  !<..ii  desire  of  partioiputLiig  n.itioni  to 
I'.ach  agreenicnt  on  approaches  to  popuia- 
ilon  problems.  The  World  Plan  of  Acacii.  tlie 
ci.icumetit  resulting  from  tlie  Conftience,  is 
an  ouiiiue  which  any  nation  may  follow  in 
i-s  se.:rch  for  Impro-. ed  living  cuudliious  a!:ii 
^>pportunities  for  its  people.  The  Plan  ot 
Action  is  an  excellent  base  upon  which  the 
VK.  auii  its  member  nations  can  build.  Bu'b 
tiic  Plan  of  Action  must  be  recogni^ied  a.s 
only  uu  outline,  and  only  a  loundaiioii  lor 
•  on'.i'itung  enorts. 

The  UJ<.  must  not  delay  iii  urtjivit;  »■;' 
'■a'.iou?  to  accept  as  their  own  and  to  ui'.- 
pleaieni,  the  far-reaching  reconuneudauoiis 
of  the  Plan  of  .'Action.  At  this  point,  the  liau 
111  A-'.ion  is  only  a  docuuient .  Coucertt-d  ei- 
ior'3  by  us  here  in  New  'i'oili  and  by  I'ne 
governnitnts  cf  all  nations  c^n.  however, 
'lanaisirm  this  document  into  a  reality  that, 
will  mc.^.:i  a  higher  qualiy  oi  life  for  uil 
people. 

Finally,  no  problem  is  more  et.'c-icnilcari." 
and  socl.uly  mterlivined  or  global  In  almen- 
'y'.(.n  cr  in  greater  immediate  need  cf  UN. 
attention  and  assistance  than  the  world  iVod 
siluaiion.  During  a  rer-ent  vLslt  to  Scv-Ui 
Asia,  I  saw  tirs^  hand  tiie  maguitnae  oi 
unmet  uuiritioital  needs  the  world  laces 
The  problem  is  that  if  food  prodticiiou  oolv 
stays  e'vcn  with  dCiiiand  for  the  foreseeable 
luture,  then  it  will  "oe  impossible  to  uper3dc 
lite  diets  of  those  who  exist  on  subststenc^- 
or  lesser  d'ets  f-x  pre-ent.  Hundreds  of  ir:'- 
Hons  of  per.-oiis  airund  the  vi.rld  are  undi  •- 
joi-rlshed  or  even  n'alnotirisbed.  Min..--- •.•'. 
It  p'adi'C'ion  fails  to  li-.e  ttp  to  erpt-ctctlcr- 
fcr  any  one  ot  a  number  of  reasons,  then  the 
n-^illions  who  are  no\v  malnouri&h«»d  her.:-.<^» 
of  sub.sisieut  diets  will  fall  below  ihts  ciie.a*- 
!e"el.  ihey  will  starve. 

We  face  two  different  b-'t  related  prpb!»T;i«: 
then-  lo  the  .sliort-term  problem  of  provirl-i-jT 
food  aid  to  meet  exl.s.hig  food  er.i>;rcenoiei 
aud  of  or'^ifaUzing  a  ^>stem  to  deal  wiili  simi- 
lar situations  which  may  arise  in  the  next 
fev  years,  and  there  is  the  longer-range  prob- 
lem <:f  increasing  world-wide  production,  pt:  - 
t'ctilarly  in  developing  countries.  This  la'ter 
problem  reqtilres  nothing  short  of  n  rerol-;- 
tlon  in  the  enuntryside  cf  developing  nation*. 
Neither  set  cf  problems  will  be  easily  solved. 
For  our  |5Rrt,  the  U.S.  this  veer  will  Increase 
the  iviuouiit  of  money  we  spend  on  food  a:d 
lor  rjlhcrs. 

SiKh  aid.  hu'..tvcr.  even  frjiu  liiaay  i^- 
tioiii,,  l.s  not  enough  aitd  can  never  he 
en'ntgh.  Ijo:i;=r-term  relief  can  only  be  a-- 
romflfs'fpd  t>irnTTgh  Inrrea.sed  agricultural 
prodtictiiiii  in  developing  countries.  As  a 
United  States  Senator  fi'.jin  a  major  serl- 
cultf.ral  Stu'e,  i  know  liiai  the  ii\e  .  of  m'l- 
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lions  in  distant  lands  ran 
ctepend  on  crop  success  or 
country. 

Developing  countries  mi^t 
production  capability  and 
base  from  which  to  guide 
And  the  developed  nattnns   . 
it',  achieving  this  iiidepend 
the    main    avenue    to 
growtli  witii  Justice. 

I  find  it  encouraging  th 
a  U.N.-sponsored  World  Pocjl 
vcloped  simultaneously  in 
nicnt  and  at  the  la.st  non-L 
conference,    tlie    fact    that 
gether  in  the  last  Assembh 
nomic  and  Social  Council 
to    fruition    bodes    v.'ell.    . 
Population  Conference,   th 
sponsibility  to  carry  throu 
yond  the   World  Food  Con 
forts   to  .solve   the  problen 
storage  a;td  di.stribution  we 
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In  surnmaHou  then,  what 
munity  mu.st  do  and  whti 
actively  encourage  are   the 

(1)  The  price  of  internal 
be  lowered. 

(2)  The  drveU.pment  of 
of  ei'.ergy  must  be  encourag 

(3)  Economic  nationalist 
cotiraged  and  we  must  ret 
trade  and  free  payments  ^ 
U.N.  along  with  a  monetary 
to  our  changing  world. 

•,4)   Educational  opprirtu 
p'es  nnist   continue   to  exp 
tttiiitips  for  economic  fnlii! 
ptuid  commensuratPly 

(5)  Women  must  be  giv^ 
in  economic  developinei;i . 

(6)  The  U.N.  nni.M  help 
tiie.s  to  deal  witli  pcpiMation 
veloping  plauj  to  cllniiii;i 
popniafion  growth 

(7)  We  nu'.si  so1>p  'iie  m 
len..s  through:  ar.  ii.ferjiin 
nnUonally-lield  fool  le.^ervf 
ve-^tmeiits  in  research.  i*rti 
and  development  a'-siat.mce. 

Only  if  we  really  woik  t 
problem.s  and  dedicate  oi;r.-: 
lution   -.viU   we   have  tiie  ch; 
belter  the  lot  of  all  human 
lee   empty   rhetoric    consnmi 
fall,    then    n\mion,s    this    w 
empty  stomaclis.    natiotit^ 
trea.suries  and  eventimllv  we 
tocether.   On   the   otUcr   h 
operative   action   in    the   .sel 
nations,  we  can  find  solurioi 
lems  which  will  be  wurth 
of  this  ortanlKation. 


.\K 


P.FFORM  OF  THE  SOCIA I 
PAYROLL  T 

Mr.  Mc  GOVERN.  Mf.  P 
today  .joinin-  with  Seiiatoi 
a  cospoii.sor  of  an  inipoilarlt 
islatioii.   S.   3369.   a  "bill   i 
Social   Security   Act   atid 
Revenue  Code  of  1C54  and 
Federal  participation  in 
social    .security   program. 
James    A.    Burke    of 
member  of  the  House  Wa 
Committee,  lias  introducec 
Uition  and  now  has  more 
.sponsors  in  the  other  body 
would  reduce  the  payroll  i 
both  workers  and  employ 

Mr.   Preisidcnt.    theie 
reasons  to  Institute  an  i... 
in  the  biisic  structure  of 
ta.\ation.    High    inflation 


creases,  and  the  regressive 
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ta.x  have  combined  to  make  it  an  intoler- 
able burden  on  working  families. 

Payroll  taxes  have  risen  from  $6  billion 
in  1950  to  an  estimated  $87.5  billion  this 
>ear.  Tliese  taxes  are  now  the  second 
largest  source  of  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment. They  accomit  for  about  30  percent 
of  total  Federal  receipts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  table,  Fed- 
oral  reccipt.s.  calendar  1950-74.  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  to  demonstrate  how 
th).-;  burden  has  grown. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecopd.  as 
fo'lo'.vs: 

Fl  OEBAL  RECEIPTS,  CALtNOAR,  1950  74 
(In  iiillions  of  dollars! 


19S0    1960     1970     1973   >1974 
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•  Includes   unemployment   iiisuraiice.   cnntrihutioi;?   tc   the 
Milioad  relifetiie.it  S)-ic'iii  and  civil  ieivneretiremeit. 

roiiice:  Economic  Repot  t  of  (he  Presi^lent  1974,  table  C  68 

J.  j09;  Snc(d)  Security  Biilleiin,  Annual  Statistical  Supple  neiit 

971  ,n„d  t.,-'a\  Sp.i.,ity  Bulletin,  vol.  3fc,  No.  9,  S£|4i>ir,bei 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
buiden  of  I  he  payroll  tax  is  deceptive.  It 
is  described  as  a  proportional  tax,  but 
that  label  is  wrong.  The  rate  is  not  the 
same  ior  everyone.  Above  the  cutofi 
point,  the  effective  rate  actually  goes 
do'vn  Hs  income  goes  up. 

For  e.xampie.  an  individual  with  an 
income  of  .$10,000  pa,v.s  $585  in  payroll 
taxes,  or  at  a  tax  rate  of  5.85  percent. 
This  same  tax  rate  of  5  85  is  applied  up 
to  $13,200.  for  a  tax  payment  of  $772.20, 
But  for  an  income  of  $20,000.  tiie  indi- 
vidual IS  still  taxed  a  maximum  of 
$77J.20.  which  amounts  to  a  tax  rate  of 
3.9  percent.  The  tax  late  declines  still 
lurlher  for  an  income  of  $50,000.  to  only 
1.5  percent. 

Therefore,  the  payroll  tax  is  plainly 
legre.ssive.  Further,  while  a  low-income 
lamiiy  of  10  pays  little  or  no  income 
tuxes,  the  payroll  tax  applies  to  the  very 
lirst  dollar  of  earned  income.  In  fact,  for 
all  ii;comcs  less  than  $7,000,  working 
families  pay  more  in  payioll  taxes  than 
they  do  luider  the  piogresi^ive  income 
tax. 

Alicia  Munnell.  an  economist  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  recent- 
ly publisiied  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  payroll  tax.  She  observed: 

It  IS  ironic  that  while  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  plight  of  the  working  poor, 
the  payroll  tax  has  been  permiited  to  take 
a  rupirlly  growing  chunk  out  ol  the  earn- 
ings of  low-Income  families.  (Source:  Ped- 
e.'ai  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston.  March  April 
1974  Nciv  England  Economic  Reiietr.) 

Mr.  President,  the  key  to  this  state- 
ment is  that  we  are  placing  additional 
financial  burdens  on  working  individuals, 
at  the  precise  time  tl..it  their  leal  income 
IS  already  on  the  decline  because  of  in- 
flation. While  we  want  to  maintain  the 
employer-employee  concept  of  individual 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  larg- 
est shaie  of   this  source  oi   revenue    I 


think  i.  is  time  to  change  the  inequity  It 
is  a  simple  matter  of  fairness  that  this 
be  done. 

Proposali,  to  reform  the  payroll  tax 
and  shift  a  i»art  of  the  burden  to  a  more 
equitable  financial  plan  have  been  dis- 
cus.sed  since  be/ore  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Secuilty  Act  of  1935.  The  commit- 
tee which  analyzed  the  program  in  1934 
estimated  that  beginning  in  1965,  gen- 
eral revenues  would  be  needed  to  balance 
individual  and  business  contributions 
with  benefit  needs.  And  there  was  legis- 
lation in  the  1940's  authorizing  "appro- 
priations from  general  revenues  to  be 
transferred  to  the  social  security  fund 
if  it  was  needed  to  keep  the  program 
solvent."  However,  that  authorization 
w-^s  repealed  in  tlje  1950s. 

Without  legislation  as  proposed  in 
S.  3369.  I  feel  that  we  are  left  with  a 
Hobson's  choice  between  large  payroll 
tax  increases  on  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses or  significant  reductions  in  the 
income  of  those  individuals  now  receiv- 
ing retirement  benefits.  Obtiotisly  we 
cannot  acce))t  either  of  tho.se  alterna- 
tives. 

The  first  major  provision  of  this  bill 
is  a  reduction  to  a  rate  of  3.9  percent  in 
the  payroll  tax  for  both  the  worker  and 
Iiis  employer.  Without  any  new  bu- 
reaucracy, that  step  would  automatically 
le.ssen  the  impact  of  inflation,  by  restor- 
ing a  portion  of  the  lost  purchasing  pow- 
er of  every  working  family  and  employe/ 
in  America. 

We  can  do  th.at  without  the  onerous 
thre-it  of  an  inflationary  increase  in  de- 
i.nrnd.  If  anything  is  clear  from  the  re- 
cently concluded  .summit  on  the  econ- 
omy, it  is  that  there  is  not  an  e.Kce.ss 
of  demand,  but  shortages — which  pose  a 
serious  threat  of  still  higher  unemploy- 
ment. Piof.  James  Tobin  of  Yale  has 
recently  emphasized  this  point: 

Workers"  take-home  pay  would  be  in- 
creased by  cutting  Social  Security  pavro'l 
tnxt-s  and  would  make  the  strticture  of  those 
taxes  more  equitable  and  progressive.  This 
t;\x  cut  would  provide  part  of  the  demai?>1 
Ktimttliis  needed. 

The  other  major  feature  of  this  legis- 
lation would  accompli.sii  just  what  wss 
s'.iagcted  by  Professor  Tobin — to  make 
the  payroll  tax  more  progressive,  nie 
ma.vinuim  income  subject  to  the  payroll 
tax  wot'ld  be  increased  from  the  present 
level  of  $13,200  to  525,000.  Accounting 
for  the  reduction  in  the  rate,  that  means 
that  there  would  be  a  net  increase  in 
payroll  taxes  on  incomes  of  more  than 
ubout  $19,800:  below  the  level,  the  tax 
burden  v.ould  be  reduced. 

Reducing  the  rate  to  3.9  percent  and 
moving  the  income  base  to  $25,000  would 
mean  that  approximately  $20  billion 
would  be  required  from  general  revenues. 
That  is  a  figure  we  can  find  quite  readily 
through  even  modest  tax  reform  or 
tliiough  eminently  justifiable  cuts  in 
militaiT  outlays. 

President  Ford  emphasized  at  the  con- 
i  lusion  of  the  economic  summit  this  past 
wet'kend  that  he  would  take  measures  to 
ease  the  burden  of  intlatitjn  on  those  who 
have  been  adversely  affected.  Yet.  the 
only  proposal  to  emerge  from  the  admin- 
istifilion  to  date  has  been  an  excise  tax 
on  the  retail  price  of  gasoline.  A  tax  of 
10  cents  per  gallon  or  more  has  been 
mentioned.  But  Uie  economic  effects  of 
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a  new  gasoline  tax  would  be  to  furthei 
reduce  standards  of  living.  The  tax  would 
lead  to  more  inflation  as  the  costs  and 
piices  of  those  activities  which  use  fuel 
as  a  basic  input  are  increased.  It  is  in- 
credible that  the  administration  would 
propose  additional  taxes,  which  would  be 
disproportionately  borne  by  those  alreadj' 
experiencing  a  decline  in  their  real  in- 
come. 

But  by  supporting  payroll  tax  reform, 
the  President  could  offer  the  Nation  not 
only  much  needed  tax  relief,  but  at  the 
same  time  redress  an  inequity  in  one  of 
our  most  important  taxes. 


BEPK)RE  THE  MEMORY  FADES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  re- 
gai-d  to  the  Genocide  Treaty  has  often 
been  questioned.  It  Is  quite  ironic  that 
one  of  the  "founding  fathers"  of  the  con- 
vention has  failed  to  ratify  the  very  treaty 
it  fought  so  hard  to  bring  into  reality. 

In  1945,  the  American  people  stood 
aghast,  as,  did  the  entire  world,  at  rev- 
elation of  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
Hitler  regime.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
6  million  human  beings  were  sent  to  tlieir 
death  in  its  systematic  program  to  exter- 
minate the  Jewish  people.  It  was  this 
hideous  episode  that  gave  rise  to  the  legal 
concept  of  "genocide  '  aitd  to  the  move- 
ment to  outlaw  genocide  as  a  crime 
under  international  law. 

On  December  11,  1946,  the  first  .se.ssion 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  unani- 
mously adopted  the  fir.st  resolul  ion  on  the 
subject.  The  United  States  joined  in  full 
support  in  this  resolution  branding  geno- 
cide as  an  international  crime,  and  call- 
ing for  the  drafting  of  an  international 
convention  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  1948,  an  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Geno- 
cide finished  the  second  draft  of  the 
convention.  This  Committee  was  <  haired 
by  the  U.S.  Representative.  On  Decem- 
ber 9.  1948,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Ernest  A.  Gross  spoke  before  the  General 
A.ssembly.  His  words  had  gj  eat  influence 
on  the  delegates  from  the  other  nations, 
as  the  General  Assembly  responded  by 
unanimously  adopting  the  convention. 
In  a  genuine  portrayal  of  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion, he  stated: 

It  seems  to  the  United  States  delegation 
that  in  a  worl'.l  beset  by  many  problems  and 
great  difficulties,  we  should  proceed  witii  tills 
convention  before  the  memory  of  recent  hor- 
rifying genocidal  acts  has  faded  from  the 
minds  and  cotiscience  of  man.  Positive  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  now.  My  government  Is 
eager  to  see  a  genocide  convention  adopted 
at  this  se.sslon  of  ttie  Assembly  and  signed  by 
all  memhtr  states  before  we  quit  our  labors 
here. 

In  the  spirit  of  Mr.'Oro.ss'  words  some 
25  years  ago,  I  can  only  hope  that  my 
fellow  Senators  will  act  without  delay  in 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
"before  the  memory  of  recent  horrifying 
•-enooidal  acts  has  faded  from  the  minds 
:<nri  conscience  of  man." 


HOOSIl-RS  i.EAD  NATIONAL  TRIAL 
JUDGES 

Mr.    HARTKE.    Mr.    President,     two 
Hoosiers  of  notable  distinction  as  lawyers 


and  judges  are  serving  the  Nation  in 
leadership  positions  in  the  judiciai-y. 
Chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Indiana,  George 
N.  Beamer,  was  named  chairman  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Federal  Trial 
Judges,  and  Chief  Judge  James  J.  Rich- 
ards of  Lake  Coimtys  new  unified  su- 
perior com't  was  named  chairman  of  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Trial 
Judges. 

Indiana  is  proud  of  these  two  distin- 
guished legal  .scholars.  Their  attain- 
ments are  indicative  of  the  judicial  talent 
in  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimou.  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  an  article  entitled 
■  Hoosiers  Lead  National  Trial  Judges" 
which  appeared  in  the  Indiana  State 
Bar  Associations'  August  pubiic.ntion  of 
Res  Ge.stae. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRn, 
as  f oUow  s : 

HOOSIEHS   Ll.SD   KaMON.U.   TRl-.t     JUDOF.S 

T.vo  Hoosier  judges  have  been  named  lo 
'iic  leadership  of  Federal  trial  court  and 
ij'Hte  trial  coiut  Jndtes  natloiially,  marking 
a  unique  recognition  oi  tndiaiiit's  Jtidi' i;U 
iHlenfi. 

Assuming  olWce  during  American  Bp.v  A'^- 
sociatlou  meeilngs  from  .\\(g\isr  12  to  IG  :it 
Honolulu,  flawaii,  were  Judge  George  N. 
B;-Mner  ot  Soti'li  Bend  a.s  chairman  of  tlie 
.N'ritionnl  ConiV.ioiue  o*"  F'eder.i'.  Trial  .ludgts 
ond  Jiid^'p  .Taincs  ,T.  Richards  of  Hammond 
..s  oiiHiiman  of  Vie  .Vatlonal  Conference  of 
f'l.ite  Tiial  .IiiUgcs. 

.Judge  Be-.unei-  is  thief  Ji'dt.e  of  the  Uivted 
.siiites  Di.-Trici  Court  for  the  Nortiievn  Di.s- 
iiicl  of  Inuiana,  and  Judge  Ricliards  is  diief 
jndiJ-e  of  Lake  County's  nev.  miUicd  .'Su- 
perior Court. 

The  two  conferences  ore  part  of  ilie  ABA'.. 
Judicial  Admlnistrption  Division,  and  thi-ir 
purpose  is  the  jmprovement  of  judicial  ad- 
ministration through  Interchanges  of  ide.is 
related  to  probleni.s  of  the  respective  trial 
courts.  Menibei-s  of  Beamers  conference, 
created  in  1072,  nuiiil>er  332  Federal  trial 
court  judges,  and  those  of  Richards'  confer- 
ence, originated  i'l  1958.  tol^jil  2,099  Sl^'te 
trial  court  judges.  Each  will  serve  as  chair- 
iiiau  for  one  year. 

•Tndge  Beamer  v.f.s  r^ppointed  to  the  Fed- 
cird  bench  on  April  12,  191)2.  and  became 
cliiti:  judge  of  the  Northern  fji.'itrict  oi  In- 
(iiana  on  December  1,  1972.  A  1929  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  Law  School, 
he  practiced  law  nt  South  Bend  with  the 
firm  of  Cruinp.icker,  May.  Be-inier.  Levy  <\: 
."oarer  specialixing  in  trial  work.  Hh  was  At- 
torney General  of  Indiana  from  1941-42  and 
St.  Joseph  County  Pro.^ecuting  Attorney  from 
1936-.S8.  He  also  served  as  a  City  Court  judge 
at  South  Bend,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Indiana  Stat*  B:ir 
-Association. 

Judge  Richards  was  first  elected  Lake  Su- 
perior Court  judge  in  1962.  and  became  chief 
judge  of  the  County's  10-Judge  unified  Su- 
perior Court  on  January  1.  1974.  A  1952  grad- 
uate of  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Law,  he  was  engaged  in  the  general  practice 
of  the  law  at  Hammond  with  Jo.seph  L. 
Skozen  from  1952-62.  He  is  a  former  Ham- 
mond city  attorney  and  Lake  County  deputy 
prosecuting  attorney.  He  was  president  o,f 
the  Indiatia  Judges  Association  1969-70.  is 
H  pa.st  director  of  the  American  Judicature 
.Scciet-y,  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mit-tee  on  a  Modern  Court  System  for  In- 
diana, and  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
galt-.s  and  the  Judicial  Selection  and  Tenure 
Coiiiniitte*'  of  the  IndiaJi.T.  S'.iie  Bar  A.s.so- 
ci:'.i  ion. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JUITA  BUTLER 
HANSEN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  Ccn- 
gre.sswoman  Julia  Butler  Hansen  an- 
nounced in  February  that  she  would  not 
seek  reelection  from  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington State  s  Thu'd  Congres,sional  Dis- 
trict who  hiid  elected  her  to  the  Hou.se 
nine  times  previously.  In.-^tead,  she 
announced: 

T  will  return  to  my  home  iu  Catl.lPinei, 
V,  .1  hinfeion,  Willi  my  Iiu.jb»nd  lo  write,  gar- 
vim,  and  do  as  I  please. 

There  ai-e  many  among  us  in  Congress 
who  will  very  much  miss  Congresswoman 
Hansen  when  she  retires  at  the  end  of 
this  session.  But  her  many  contributions 
to  b;Ah  her  State  and  the  Nation  v>ill  not 
go  unnoticed.  Recently  tiie  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  published  an  ediiorial  in 
tribute  to  Julia  which  simply  and  clearly 
siHtes  what  many  of  us  are  feeling  a'-  her 
( ongressional  career  nears  its  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiianimous  conse:.c 
that    tlie    editoi'ial    be    printed    iii    the 

RtCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
V  ds  ordereci  to  be  uriiited  in  tlie  Rt  co  :.i. 
HS  follows: 

JVLTA  BlTI.ER  HA.X-.J  .s  Wlui.  B:-  MiSs:  D 

Congresswoman  Julia  Butler  Han-icr's 
i:uewell  address  to  mcmbtis  oi  the  Olyinpia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Friday  lignaled  th« 
\i!ledlclory  of  a  no-nonsense  politician. 

Any  doubt  as  to  how  much  she  will  oe 
missed  by  her  lliird  District  constiu'eiu-s 
wlien  .she  retires  at  the  end  of  her  current 
ilouse  term  can  be  estimated  liy  tlie  re*"e- 
nue  she  has  directed  into  the  stale  throi.--h 
her  job  as  cheirman  of  the  Ho'.tse  Appropil:'- 
•Inns  Subcommittee  on  the  Depa.-tnienr  ii 
t')';  l-i' crier. 

The  larest  appropriii.ioii  bill  to  pn.sj  r  «? 
House  and  Senate  wiil  provide  ahmst  rir.o 
million  for  projects  in  tiie  Praie  of  Via>.ii- 
inaton  during  fiscal    1975. 

While  some  members  oi  t!ie  politic;>l  'i;»- 
fcrnity  consider  M^.  Hansen  as  a  doinine"*;- 
i!ig  individual,  others  agree  .she  should  Ije 
better  understood  as  a  talented  <-omsii  \\)\o 
understands  the  sy.stein. 

"Everybody  kr»ew  she  va.-.  there."  our  >h,- 
ii.in  rc_T>rter  CL»mmenaci. 

But  M.S.  Hansen  was  liol  eiii?y  prrtMuarle. 
Her  concern  for  India 'iS  was  a  mark  <  f  ihc 
depth  of  her  sympathy  for  people  '.jrob-'ems 
whllr  recognition  from  her  colleagues  of  hi-r 
evrraordincry  politics!  adroitness  -las  \jce-i 
a  co'i.aant  mark  of  her  effecivencss. 

She  knew  hov.'  to  tmarterbacU  the  k.'H  •■: 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  d'iring  her  seven  teims 
in  Congre.ss  just  as  she  knew  how  to  quar- 
terback it  in  Oi\nipia  dttring  the  :en  '.ern's 
.slie  \.'as  a  mrmber  of  the  slate  House. 

In  fact,  looking  over  the  Jield  of  candi- 
dates from  both  p;>rties  vho  are  ^'ving  t.> 
replace  her  in  the  Tliird  Districi.  one  can"i 
help  obser\e  that  none,  so  far.  comes  ?'tivs.s 
as  equal  to  her  signal  calling. 

What  will  this  mean  to  the  state  in  I'-e 
long  run?  Only  time  will  tell.  What  is  avfs'.r- 
ent  now.  however,  is  that  Julia  Butler  Ii m- 
sen  is  going  lo  ha  hard  to  rrplace. 


MEETING  ON  IMPLEMENTING  THK 
FORESTRY  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President .  on 
September  19, 1  met  with  interested  citi- 
zens who  had  participated  in  developing 
the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Act  of  1974. 

The  pm'po.se  of  the  meeting  was  to  en- 
list the  support  of  the.se  people  and  their 
OJ';4ani'^8tions  in  dcveloi-iing  a  sound  pio- 
lira^i. 
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A  main  theme  at  tlie  ir  eeting  was  that 
we  now  have  the  legisla  ive  mechanism 
ro  develop  a  sound  progn  m.  However,  no 
legislation  is  self-implerr  enting.  We  will 
need  public  particlpatloi  ,  and  this  new 
lax  actively  seeks  that  c:  :izen  input. 

It  is  my  hope  that  simi  ar  sessions  can 
b.)  held  in  the  future.  V  e  will  need  to 
'ind  out  how  the  prograi  i  is  developing 
rnd  whether  clianses  are  "eQUired. 

Re;ne.«entatives  of  the  1  fSD.^  and  OMB 
attended  this  session,  and  I  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary Eutz  and  OMB  D  rector  Ash  de- 
scribing the  meeting  an(    its  objectives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  u  rianimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  at  1  tie  meeting,  the 
list  of  attendees  and  a  cc  oy  of  my  letter 
to  Secretai-y  Butz  and  0\  B  Director  Ash 
be  included  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objecti<  n.  the  material 
\\  as  ordered  to  be  printec  in  the  Recopd. 
as  follows: 

Rr.MAKKS    BT    SKNAT'-R    HfBCl  T    H.    Hli.MPHRrV 

I  tht.-.k  we  rame  out  o  the  legislative 
process  with  an  excellejit  bil  . 

It's  a  pleasure  to  see  th)  t  your  coininit- 
nient  did  not  end  with  tl  e  eiiacimeut  of 
the  legislation.  Ihere  is  stll  plenty  o!  v.-ork 
to  do. 

I  have  a  it\\  points  thot  [  feel  sliould  bo 
stressed. 

First  of  r.ll.  foresit  nr.d  r«i  '.Rcland  arc  two 
of  the  ba.slc  land  types  \  e  have  in  this 
Country.  They  represent  a  )oiit  1.2  blUlou 
acres,    and    they    are    oltcn    cloH^ly    rel.it'^d. 

Tlie  resources  on  the.ve  1  md.s  ;!ro  closely 
tied  together  in  our  cnvii  >ninent.  And  it 
seems  to  nie  that  one  of  iie  problems  in 
the  application  of  the  M  tltlple  Uue  and 
Sustained  Yield  Concepts  is  ihr>.t  range- 
land  is  considered  by  man]  to  be  a  second 
rate  cousin  to  the  forests. 

I  urge  you  to  develop  tl  e  habi;  of  .say- 
inn;  "Forest  and  Ra'.'geland." 

In  regard  to  reuewable  resotu'co.n.  only 
on©  of  the  resources — trees-  -has  dominated 
the   discussion    of    rencwab  e    resoxirces. 

I  would  urge  you  In  you  •  discussions  ou 
renewable  resource.s  to  thlik  of  all  of  our 
basic  resources  and  of  iill  o|  their  uses  on  a 
comprehensive  basis. 

The  Act  gives  yoi;  tlie  m  ans  to  sci  goals 
for  the  long  term  and  for  the  short  term. 
This  gives  xis  the  me-.'ha  lism  for  sound 
planning. 

The  Asaes.snicnt  hupelully  is  t;oing  to  give 
Its  a  total  picture  of  where  the  pluses  and 
niiiuises  of  our  rcnev.able  r  source  m.inagc- 
iv.ent  are. 

The  Prtigram  1«  poing  to  ^ivc  us  a  set  of 
g'.als  for   the   appropi-iate   :  ederal   roiponse. 

The  budget  process  Is  got  ig  to  give  us  the 
muscle  to  reach  otir  asplra  ions. 

I  know  that  there  are  gc  lug  to  be  dillcr- 
ences  of  opinion  as  we  pi  3c<?ed.  What  we 
?;ought  to  do  in  this  Act  v  as  to  create  the 
iools  to  recogni/s  and  resol'  c  our  (.lureicnce.^ 
in  a  constructive  franieworli 

We  have  had  e.vcellent  (  uoperation  from 
all  interests  in  getting  this  I  111  enacted.  With 
tl'.e  contl'uiation  of  this  cot  >eration,  we  con 
make  the  law  work  for  the    otal  good. 

I  know  that  my  friends  a  ;  OMB  are  con- 
cerned that  this  Act  places  s  jme  restrictions 
ou  Presidential  discretion,  so  let  me  deal 
V.  ith  that  for  just  a  momei  it. 

The  President  Is  entirely  free  to  exercise 
lus  discretion,  and  I  expect  him  to  do  Jtist 
tliat.  Likewise,  Congress  can  do  the  same, 

What  we  have  done  is  all<  w  a  little  more 
sunlight  in  on  the  goal-settU  g,  program  and 
funding  proces-ses  so  that  pei  iple  can  express 
their  views  on  the  process 
to  end. 

We  are  brliiijlng  renewabli  resources  pro- 
t;ri.>.n  fornmlatiou  to  the  pei  jile.  imd  u  v.lll 


'rem  beginning 


i;e  up  to  them  to  embrace  it — and  embrace 
it  with  a  minimum  of  prejudice. 

We  called  this  meeting  to  let  you  know 
that  you  count;  In  order  to  make  sure  your 
ideas  count;  and  to  open  the  door  for  con- 
tinued cooperation. 

One  final  word  and  then  III  stop. 

I  suspect  that  everyone  in  this  room  has 
had  his  dllfereucea  with  the  Forest  Service. 

I  am  more  aware  than  most  people  about 
proolenis  this  agency  has  had.  But  we  all 
know  that,  gh.cn  the  funding  and  personnel 
levels  which  they  have  hod  In  recent  years, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  do  tlie  required 
job. 

1  e.xpect  this  Act  to  give  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  National  Forest  System  the  addi- 
tional dignity  and  stature  which  they  need 
and  deserve. 

And  I  look  forward  to  the  dr,y  when  the 
balance  called  for  in  the  MuUijile-Use  Sus- 
lAlned-Yield  Act  Is  a  reality  so  that  the  In- 
dnstrj'  and  the  environmental  movement 
will  be  coming  up  here  hand-ln-hand  to  In- 
Mirc  the  proper  management  of  all  of  our 
renewable  resources. 

You  are  closer   together   than   you  think, 
red  yon  must  find  \w>ys  of  working  tiigcther. 
i-isr   or   Ami.nEES 

Senaior  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Daniel  .\.  Poole,  Wildlife  Mnnagomei.t  In- 
.•^titute. 

I,awrp'icp  R.  Jahii,   Wildlife  Manaijement 

I:.stitUtC. 

Dv.  Ighi  Dyer,  Sennce  Iju^rior  Subcomrait- 
toT  on  Appr^ipriations. 

-Sam  Thomp.son,  Senator  Ea-stlanrt's  office. 

Bv.~ck  Evans.  Sierra  Club. 

Bill  Tov/ell    ;\;nerlcan  Forosliy  Association. 

Don-las  W.  MacCIe.'iry.  National  Fore.-'i 
I'riiducls  Association. 

Gorge  Craig.  Western  Timber  Association. 

Kenneth  B.  Pomeroy,  Nritional  AESoclaHi)ii 
(>;r  State  Foresters. 

'P.  M'W  Petersen.  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Oene  Bergolfeu.  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

J;'y  M.  Hii^'.'iies.  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Klchard  L.  Knox,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Reynolds  Florance,  Citizens  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources. 

Spenier  M.  Smith,  Citizens  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources. 

Robert  E.  Wolf,  Congrasslonal  Research 
Service. 

Tom  Coho,  Natioupl  Parks  and  Conserv."»- 
ti'in  Service. 

Jack  M.  Merelman.  Washington  Repre.«en- 
I  at  Ive.  County  Supervisors  A.^soclatlon  of 
CnliforniT. 

Ralph  Hodi'e.s,  Natioiml  Fore.st  Products 
A-isoclatlon. 

Ernie  Dickerm.in.  Wilderness  Society. 

Stewart  Rf.  Braudborg,  Wilderness  Society. 

Jim  B.n"s.  National  Association  of  Couii- 
<!•-■«. 

Jean  Hiinm.er.  National  Association  of 
C':"untie.s. 

Gordon  K.  Zimmerman,  Natlotial  Associa- 
ilou  of  Conservation  Districts. 

R.  J.  Woolsey,  National  Forest  Products 
A:  '-oclatlou. 

Tom  Baiiov.-,  Naticnnl  Resources  Defense 
Council. 

.Joe  McGr.ith.  National  Forest  Products  As- 
sociation. 

Steve  Satt.^rfield.  OflTiee  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Ben  Massell,  Office  of  Management  find 
Budget. 

Nick  Ashmore,  Office  of  Congressman 
R:  rick. 

James  Kedrlck,  General  Accounting  Office. 

Nelson  Dcnilnger,  Senator  Humphrey's  of- 
fice. 

Staff  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  &  Forestrj-. 


September  24,  1374. 
Uow.  RoY  L.  Ash. 

Director.  Office  of  Mavagement  and  Buagcf, 
Execvtire  Office  Buildlna.  WaatHngton 
DC. 

DcAB  Mr.  Ash  ; 
Hon.  Ea8l  Butz, 
Secretary  of  Agritiiliwa, 
Wasliiiiyton,  D.C. 

DiiAR  Mr.  Secret. \ry;  The  pv.rpose  of  this 
l?tter  Is  to  add  emphasis  to  the  broad  public 
interest  in  successful  implementation  of  PL 
93-378.  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 

Oi  September  19.  interested  citizens  came 
to  a  meeting  I  scheduled  to  receive  views  on 
the  best  way  to  proceed.  Also  In  attendance, 
as  invitees,  were  staff  personnel  from  the 
OiTics  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Forest  Service.  It  was  a  useful  get-together. 
The  breadth  of  the  representation  can  be 
loaiiily  seen  from  the  attached  ll.st. 

Also  enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my  fonnal  rp- 
marks  opening  the  meeting.  In  summary, 
tiiese  thought-T  emerged; 

It  is  generally  agreed  thai,  within  the 
available  short  time  frame,  the  first  assess- 
ment of  our  renewable  resources  picture  will 
hp^e  to  be  based  largely  on  existing  Informa- 
tion. The  program  outlining  our  goals  for  tiie 
four-year  period  commencing  October  1,  197tj 
will  likewl.se  have  to  be  the  best  projecilou 
that  can  be  developed  with  existing  infor- 
mation. In  the  presentation  of  the  Assess- 
ment and  Program  it  would  he  \i.=eful  to 
point  out  the  information  areas  that  need 
to  be  strengthened  so  that  the  1979  As.se.ss- 
ment  and  Program  will  be  fully  descriptive 
of  short  and  long-term  needs. 

The  various  privare  groups  are  most  inter- 
ested in  a  real  and  effective  consultative  pro- 
cf.  lure.  This  is  an  area  where  much  can  and 
should  be  done.  It  Is  especially  Important 
that  the  public  be  aware  of  the  criteria  that 
tire  used  In  developing  Information  and  the 
uay  in  which  decisions  are  reached  on  the 
content  of  the  proposed  Program, 

You  can  be  sure  that  this  Act  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  warm  and  constant  In- 
terest of  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiu-e  and 
Forestry  and  you  v. ill  have  our  coopcr.itlon 
ar.  n-e  proceed. 
Sincerely. 

Hl;;i[-Ri-  Tf.  HLMr'i:-:v. 


PAUL  KOONEY— AN  AMER1C.\N 
TRAGEDY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  ^Mr.  Pre.<-ident,  our 
country  is  now  trying  to  put  behind  us 
the  deep  divisions,  the  pain,  and  the  un- 
happy memories  cf  our  involvement  in 
the  Vietnam  v.ar.  However,  some  ghosts 
of  that  war  still  walk  our  land  to  haunt 
us  until  we  can  lay  them  to  rest.  One  of 
those  is  the  problem  of  the  young  Amer- 
icans who  fought  in  that  war  and  re- 
turned home  permanently  scarred,  cither 
physically  or  mentally  or  both. 

Paul  Rooney  was  such  a  young  man.  A 
native  of  Mcrristown,  N.J.,  Paul  enlLiled 
in  the  Marine  Corps  in  1967  and  served 
with  distinction  in  Vietnam.  He  was 
awarded  the  Silver  Star,  and  three  Pur- 
ple Hcai-tii,  But.  like  an  appallingly  large 
number  of  other  young  Americans,  Paul 
returned  from  Vietnam  with  soniethiu? 
besides  his  medals;  he  came  home  with  a 
well-established  heroin  habit. 

Paul  Rooney  tried  to  kick  his  habit. 
He  participated  in  dnig  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  through  the 
Vet-erans'  Administration.  But  some- 
where along  the  line  the  s.vstem  failed 
Paul  Rooney.  Tlie  VA  programs  designed 
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to  help  him  were  inadequate.  On  July  2, 
1974,  Paul  Rooney  died  of  a  dnig  over- 
dose. 

The  moving  story  of  this  young  Ameri- 
can has  been  told  with  imderstanding 
;ind  compassion  in  a  series  of  newspaper 
articles  by  Rod  Leith  published  in  the 
Dally  Record  of  Morristown.  It  is  a  story 
all  of  us  .should  read  carefully,  because 
Paul  Rooney  was  only  one  of  thousands 
ot  American  ex-servicemen  .suffering 
from  drug  addiction.  Excerpts  from  tlie 
beries  of  articles  are  being  placed  in  the 
Record  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Case).  I  would,  however, 
like  to  include  at  this  point  a  quotation 
from  the  first  article  in  that  series  which 
eloquently  sums  up  Paul  Rooney 's  storj-: 

Paul  Stephen  Rooney  was  a  Vietnam  War 
hero  who  sold  his  medals  to  buy  a  fix. 

He  was  one  of  5.000  young  veteran,-;,  the 
VA  estimates,  who  came  back  hooked  on 
drugs. 

Paul  Rooney  stirvlved  Vieti>am.  He  did  not 
die  In  a  jungle  near  Da  Nang  that  day  when 
a  hand  grenade  shreddea  his  back. 

He  did  not  die  the  day  the  bullet  tore 
tlu'ough  his  arm  in  an  ambush. 

The  puujl  sticks  didn't  finish  him  either — 
the  time  he  fell  into  a  Vietcong  tiger  pit, 
when  he  u.sed  his  M-16  rifle  as  a  bridge  v.hile 
hovering  over  stakes  dipped  in  excrtinent 
and  his  company  left  him  behind. 

Paul  Stephen  Rooney  died  July  2,  1S74.  60 
months  and  halfway  around  the  world  irom 
where  he  earned  his  .Silver  Star  for  gallantry 
in  action  above  and  ijeyond  the  call  of  duty, 
far  away  from  the  places  wiiiioxu  names 
where  he  earned   tiuet?   Purple   He.-irts. 

Mr.  President,  the  sto'.y  of  Paul 
Rooney  is  an  Americtai  tia;^.edy.  He  and 
all  the  others  like  him  uciniired  thtir 
drug  habits  while  .scrviiv.r  oiu-  Nation  in 
the  Armed  Fore*-,'-.  And  v.e  as  a  society 
let  them  down  when  they  needed  our 
help. 

It  is  essential  that  v.e  come  to  {?rips 
with  this  difficult  problem  which  h.as 
been  left  in  the  wake  of  the  Viotiir.in  war. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration does  not  now  have  adequate  pro- 
grams or  personnel  to  deal  meaningfully 
with  it.  Hopefully  the  newly  confirmed 
Administrator,  Mr.  Roudebu^h,  will  pro- 
vide the  leadership  needed.  And  it  is  up 
to  us  in  Congre.^s  to  provide  the  .support 
that  is  necessary.  For  my.self,  I  pledge 
to  redouble  my  efforts  toward  that  end, 
.so  that  the  tragedy  of  Paul  Rooni\v  will 
not  be  endlessly  repeated. 


D.^IRY  FARMERS  NEED  PO.STTTVK 
GOVERNMENT  ACTION 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  Piesident.  recently 
I  submitted  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Agiiculture  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Production,  Marketing, 
and  Stabilization  of  Prices.  My  testimony 
deals  with  the  pressing  need  for  positive 
Government  action  to  assist  the  failing 
dairy  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  mv 
.statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

ST.',Tt:iENT  BV  Hon.  Frank  Church 

^h•.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you 
i'iid  the  dlstlngui.shed  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ile Committee  on  Agrletilture  and  Forestry 


(Mr.  Talmadce)  for  conducting  this  hearing 
on  dairy  price  supports. 

In  August,  1974, 1  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution No.  384  calling  upon  the  new  Ford 
Administration  to  exercise  the  authority 
vested  In  the  Elxecutlve  branch  to  (1)  limit 
the  annual  import  levels  of  cheese,  butter, 
butter  oil  and  nonfat  dry  milk  to  the  levels 
:'PplicHble  to  such  manufactured  milk  prod- 
ucts as  of  June  1,  1971;  (2)  direct  Agricul- 
ture .Secretary  Butz  to  conduct  public  hear- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether 
ihe  floor  price  in  the  basic  lormiUa  for  use 
In  computing  Cl.ass  I  milk  prices  under  all 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders  should  be 
increased;  and  (3t  increase  the  price  sup- 
port for  dairy  products  to  90  per  .'ciuum  of 
parity. 

I  remain  convincetl  that  these  actions, 
called  for  in  my  resolution,  nre  essential  if 
this  Nation  is  to  maint.iir.  a  hcnlthy  dairy 
industry. 

In  my  trpvels  arovmd  the  State  oi  Ida'no 
many  dairymen  have  uidicaied  to  me  that 
unle.>s  relief  is  soon  In  coming,  dairy  herds 
will  be  culled  even  further  or  dairy  opera- 
tions will  stop  completely.  Thest;  are  not 
inviting  choices;  to  force  Itiaho  dairymen 
Into  economic  cata-strophc  portends  serious 
economic  trou'ile  for  Idaho,  a  State  where 
45  per  cenr  of  tlie  cash  fr.rm  receipts  come 
:;r.m  necf  cutUe  and  milk.  T'lc  suuie  disaster, 
■.Krm«;i  targe,  coufrouf.?  dairy  fanners 
iiiroughout  the  country. 

The  f;.cts  cannot  be  denied.  The  dMiry  in- 
.ii!-;try  in  Idaho  and  throughout  tiie  Nation 
i'-  111  deep  trouble. 

NatioiialU'.  dairy  farnifr-  have  dec'iupd  irom 
047.500  in  1})70  to  an  estimated  490.000  at  the 
piespnt  lime.  Dairy  farming  cost?  are  esti- 
mated lo  bf-  more  than  20  per  cent  aix)ve  a 
year  a^;.).  While  production  costs  have  sky- 
rwkrted  the  prices  received  by  the  farmer 
inr  fluid  ar.d  manufacturing  milk  h>ne 
flroppcd  pi ecipitlously. 

The  picture  Is  all  too  clear.  Dairymen  niusi. 
i^'-t  s.nne  relirf.  If  they  cannot  go  on  pro- 
ducii;g  ni'lk.  urb;ui— as  well  a-^  rural  -Amer- 
i':>  will  KUtTer.  <  he  ccvn;:,umfis  \\onId  do  v.  v^Ii 
-r-  consider  wli!.'.  vvil'.  hap;>eii  to  t'l.^r  gron  r\- 
bills  if  our  domoBiIc  dairy  industry  collap.'^e.-. 
^ur  then.  fore:!.;n  imports  will  cover  our 
M'ocery  shch'es  at  prices  beyond  our  power 
to  contrc:].  The  inflated  prices  of  foreign  oil 
today  .shotUd  be  warnin;,'  enough  of  onr  pre- 
dicament ii  we  stiouUi  come  to  aci)end  ouj 
foreign  mi'K, 

On  several  o<ci.>ions  since  the  rapid  and 
(iamaglng  influx  of  foreign  dairy  Imports  into 
the  tinned  States,  I  urged  former  Presideiu 
Nt\ou  and  Secretary  Butz  to  limit  imports, 
ihe  Administration  argued  that  increased 
imports  were  necessitated  by  con.sumer  re- 
sistance to  higher  prices.  Tliat  policy  of  flood- 
ing the  domestic  market  failed  "and  with 
tragic  results.  While  the  lifting  of  import 
'luotas  did  not  have  the  effect  of  driving 
down  pi  ices  at  the  grocery  counter,  it  did 
succeed  in  driving  down  market  prices  for. 
our  own  producers,  as  a  restUt  of  an  inven- 
tory build-up  due  to  this  Influ.v  of  foreien 
diiitv   products. 

I  am  hopeful  ihat  duriui;  the^e  delibern- 
tion.s.  Mr.  Chairman,  \our  Subcommittee  will 
address  the  l.ssue  of  the  effects  imports  ha\e 
had  upon  the  pricing  structure  of  our  own 
domestic  markets.  .Simply  put.  the  Adminis- 
tration failed  to  understand  the  Implications 
to  American  dairymen  of  drastically  in- 
creased imports  which  filled  warehouses  hi 
this  country  long  before  the  normal  inven- 
tory btUld-up  usually  caii.sed  by  the  rlush 
season   of  domestic   milk  production. 

While  Secretary  Butz  has  finally  lecom- 
mended  that  current  quota  levels  be  rein- 
stated on  nonfat  dry  milk  Imports,  dairymen 
ha\e  no  a&stirance  that  these  quot;\s  won  t 
be  lifted  again  when  milk  supplies  tighten 
this  fall.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the 
existing  quotas  are  too  high  and  should  bt 


cut  back  to  1971  levels.  In  this  way  the  Ad- 
ministration could  assure  dalr>  farmers  tiiut 
no  further  extra-quota  imports  will  be  al- 
lowed. In  turn,  sucli  assurances  would  per- 
mit the  restoration  of  adequate  produ-'tivc 
cipacity  for  milk  In  this  cotmtry. 

Last  year.  I  supported  the  successful  pass- 
age of  legislation  to  raise  the  Pedernl  sup- 
port price  of  milk  to  80  per  cent  of  parirv. 
In  my  e.stimation.  an  increa.se  to  90  per  cent 
of  pariiy — which  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture 
has  the  dlscretionnry  authority  to  set — i.s 
i-eadily  justifiable  in  light  of  present  pro- 
duction costs.  In  any  event,  Tlie  Adminisnii- 
tion  )s  not  even  complying'  with  tlie  man- 
date of  current  Iri'v  which  requires  that  the 
price  support  level  be  maintained  at  80  t>er 
cent.  The  current  price  support  level  of  *(j.37 
per  hundred-weight  represented  80  per  cent 
of  parity  last  April  but.,  because  of  picjduc- 
finn  cost  increases,  it  hr,><  now  eroded  to  75  4 
per  cent  of  pai'it  v. 

I  want  to  cnipha.size  tliat  the  Admini.--'r:i- 
•  ioii  has  Ihe  dLscretionary  power  to  set  price 
support  levels  between  ho  and  90  per  cent 
lit  parity.  ili;it  level  has  consistently  been 
sat  at  80  uer  cent.  For  the  long  range,  if 
Congress  intends  to  continue  the  policy  -.i 
pri.e  supports  for  dairy  products,  then  per- 
haps, the  mechanism  which  is  presently  used 
to  determine  and  maintala  a  realistic  pari-y 
level  ought  to  l>e  re-examined. 

In  i.ne  area,  at  least.  I  am  heartened  <o 
.see  tiiat  the  Ford  Adminlsiraiion  han  taktn 
t)  isitive  action  which  is  also  called  fijr  in 
iiiy  Senate  resolution.  The  USDA  has  an- 
DO'.iuccU  that  a  public  hearing  has  been  set 
i.'r  October  8  for  the  purpose  of  revlowin«-^ 
aiiiiinu..ii  levels  of  lliid  ml'k  prices  lo  .life' 
p:iid  to  dairy  farmers  under  all  Federal  inilk 
iiinrkr-tinv  ordei.';.  In  early  August,  I  wi'ii« 
.Secretary  But?  urging  that  the  Adniini.^tra- 
iKin  reconsider  an  initial  dcclfiiou  l•efusin^ 
to  hold  a  national  lieariiif.:  on  the  question 
o:  re.isitig  the  floor  price  for  Federal  m*ik 
iiiuvketin^  orders. 

In  sched'iling  this  hearing,  I  hope  thai  ilie 
lit  pari  meiu  of  Agriculture  has  Unally  aba-'- 
dmiea  the  notion  thai  production  co.^ts  t-ir 
tiMirMiien  will  come  down  as  a  result  oi 
ab.indant  supplies  of  feed.  Dron;;!it  affect! 'i-^ 
tlie  Midwest  corn  crop  and  an  ear'y  Iro.si 
uii  II. c  soybean  crop  sliould  ha\e  ciasc-l  all 
hope  of  decreasing  feed  costs,  .^dded  to  the-^ 
ccisis  are  soaring  prices  for  everything  the 
inrnicr  must  buy.  In  a  word,  farm  expenses 
hiiie  wjonied  out  of  sicht.  Diesel  fuel  lin.'^ 
doubled  in  price  since  li^st  year;  fenilt/cr 
has  doubled  or  tripled  in  price;  farm  na- 
ciilnery — ii  it  can  be  found — has  al.so  ^'.> - 
rocketed;  the  price  of  a  box  of  baling  wire 
around  $7  or  f>8  last  year,  is  now  selling- 
it  you  are  lucky  enough  to  tind  it — for  about. 
■  '.7  per  box.  These  inflated  prt'-es.  combined 
villi  shortages  of  goods,  real  or  contrlbed. 
niien  set  agaiiisi  declinint'  milk  prices,  places 
(iairy  tarmers  in  sucli  a  .squee/e  thai  'hey 
:  re  sinipiv  not  making  ends  meet. 

Be.MM'd  these  actions  wiiich  the  Admitil'-- 
natioii  coiild  take,  the  Secretary  oi  th«- 
Treasury  has  been  derelict  in  not  implenirnt- 
iiig  the  countervailing  duties  law,  n-hich 
dates  from  the  1800's  and  requires  the  Secrr- 
lary  to  impose  counter'ailing  duiips;  on  im- 
ported products  which  are  subsidised  bv 
foreign  goverumeiits.  Daring  1973  alone.  ih> 
European  Common  .''larket  paid  more  thaii 
*;J6  njlllion  in  export  subsidies  on  dry  miil-. 
cheese,  butter  and  butter  oil  .shipped  Imo 
ttie  United  S'a'.es.  If  coomervailivsd  dI■'iP^ 
liiid  been  imposed,  tiicn  foreign  imported 
produ.-'s  wou'd  have  been  placed  on  the  same 
competitive  scale  .'5.=  ciome.-iically  prod'.'ced 
goods.  Ii. stead,  .American  daii.,  Tarmers  were 
forced  ro  compete  against  both  foreign  farin- 
ris  and  loreiyn  governments. 

lii  Jui-e  of  this  year.  I  wrote  to  Treasurv 
Sti --eiary  Simon  asking  wh>  his  Depnitment 
had  not  followed  the  law  by  impo-siiiig  cotui- 
lenallin:^;    duties.    The    .Secretary    iudicaiea 


u<>4d8 


til  at   tiiC  Admiiiistratioi 


would  countervail 

Jn  the  event  the  Coinmo  i  Market  continued 


ctb.   He   didn't   c 


;ny 


to  subsjdij'e   dairy   prod 
when. 

Now.  1  am  informed,  (he  Administration 
sv;,'.ports  a  policy  which  would  ','lve  the  Ex- 
eciitive  Branch  dlscretlc  n  not  to  counter- 
vail durhig  the  tour  ye  ir  period  that  the 
V.S.  is  engaged  li-  trad*  ncjotlr.tions.  This 
pciiitlon  Is  totally  unaccc  nablc  to  me.  I  hope 


Cunimtitee.  whlfh 
the  Trade  Reform 
ent  countcivalUnp 


thai,   the  Senate  Finance 
is  currently  considering 

bill,  will  tighten  the  pre „ ,„ ^ 

law  and  make  it  auton  atic.illv  applicable 
tea  situation  !ii--e  that  which  roiifron^s  the 
U  S.  dairy  Industry. 

Mr.  Chalrmnin,  I  l.,c!!e 
h'gs   serre   to   highlight 


resolution  I  have  lntrodxi:t'd  which  declares 
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e  th.if  thPi,e  hear- 
provlsion   of   the 


the  support  of  the  U.S. 
sl-,5ed  dairy  farming  opera 
Stnte.'a,  and  pledges  cont; 
£ist  and  stinport  the  donie 

In    many    Idnho   farm 
dairy  operations  have  l>et.-' 
n3.=iiring  the  cr.ntinnance  c  f 

If  v.e  allow  an   incllfferer  t w,..,^,i, 

un'iermiiie  theve  family  fa  mn.  Americp-i  .. 
i!cti:ture  will  sutror  an  Ir:  eparable  setb.^ok 

A  nv.^taken  G.j  ernmeni 
applied.  Idaho  dr,U-yn-.en  r. 
risht  kind  of  Gnverr.men! 
h.T\e  outlined  above. 

X  -^tiiiid  rerdy  to  help  in  kny  way  posiiWe. 


lenntc  for  family. 

ions  in  the  United 

led  effoits  to  as- 

tlc  dairy  i'ldus'ry 

:oni;nnnitles.    th.e 

the  backbone  for 

the  family  farm. 

Government   to 


policy  has  been 

•:  in  need  of  tho 

tlon   the  kind  I 


SAVE  KAILROAD  ;  JTATIONS 


i.rr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  ^ 
atk  luianimous  con.sent 


ih 
itc' 


from  the  TitusvUie  Heralfl 
vation  ol  old  li.iJiortd  sta 
in  the  Rfcobd. 

There  bcir.^'  m  obi-cti 
v.a.,  c/c'.ered  to  he  priiitoc 
as  follows: 

IFrrm  the  Tltu?"lllf  ( 
Sept.  17.  19T1 
Save  R.^tLRo.-io  S 
Wo  le  v/lth  U.S.  Senator  I 
e.'fo.t  to  pre.strve  old  railrojd 
Callinp  many  old  railroad   i... 
sylvania    "unique    evpressk^is 
cultme."  Senator  Scott  laot 
legislation  to  niake  unused 
to  communite.^  for  arts  and 
fvs  part  of  the  forrbcomhig 
•'With  at  least  half  of  i 
.stations  buUt  In   the  Uni 
destroyed,  tne.-e  magniflcan 
an    eudaiigfred     specie.s." 
Senate. 

The  Senate   Repuhli<an   1 
•".Id   railroad   statioMi   have 
voin-.d  structure,  aesthetic 
tral   locutions  that   are   "the 
jit'ccbsary  for  communltv  cei 

T  have  .seen  extelleni 
my    travels    about    the 
Pciingylvauia.  ■  he  s:iid.  "An 
colleagues  can  identify  their 
rtops  that  c.nn  be  reuytled  hit 
liiij  cultural  depots," 

'Ihe  bill,  a  counterpart  to  , 
fhiced  in  the  House  by  Rep 
son.  Jr.  (D.-N.J.).  would  a 
National  Arts  and  Humuniiie 
"I  urge  prompt  approval  „ 
-'o  that  some  of  thtse  retnin 
era  could  be  put  to  good 
them  a  new  lease  on  life — on 
can  again  serve  the  public 
tile  past."  Scoti  said. 

"As  uni<iue  expression"? 
ti're.  what  place  could  be 
tr.  enjoy  the  arts?"  he  added 
Unfortunately  there  is  no 
in  Titusville.  Oil  City  or  Me 
has  one  of  the  few  rcnialii! 
Rail.-or.ci  fr-tne  staiicr..s  o.  a 


Pre.'^ideiU.  I 

that  an  editorial 

on  tlie  preser- 

;ions  be  printed 


pos  f, 
con 


of 


of 


:itl  1 


once  so  common — Rouseville,  CentervUle. 
Tionestf..  Tldioute,  Spartansbiu-g.  to  name 
Just  a  few.  We  are  not  sure  whether  it  is  In 
preservable  shape.  The  pretty  little  Erie  brick 
station  in  Franklin  was  torn  down  several 
years  ago.  The  old  ijrick  New  York  Central 
station  stUI  stands,  but  it  has  been  hacked 
up  ra  titer  badly. 

The  former  PHR  .station  at  Warren,  dating 
from  peihaps  the  late  1860s  and  llttlf 
cha.iged  yince,  should  be  saved.  Its  brlck- 
v.o'k  is  near  and  trim  and  in  good  shape. 
The  woodwork  supnortinc  the  roof  over  the 
brick-floored  piatform  is  :,lso  sound.  Onlv 
the  roof  needt,  prompt  and  thorough  niten- 
.ion.  1 1  has  begun  to  come  apart. 

Last  month  that  station  was  chosen  for 
hitlu.-i.-)ti  on  the  PennxMvui.ia  Inventory  of 
Historic  i'laces  by  stall  members  of  the  Penn- 
■^vlvaiua  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 
That'.-  a  slronc,'  point  In  favor  of  its  preserva- 
tion. Another  .'.trong  point  is  the  fact  that 
nelnhborhK,'  Struthers  Wells  Corporation 
nec'is  omce  space  and  would  consider  con- 
vertin.-  the  station  s  interior  into  omce;,  wlth- 
oMi.  chnnglng  the  outside.  Thus.  It  would 
continue  to  look  like  a  railroad  s»^:aion  while 
serving  as  a  modernized  oflicc  building,  a 
ne.u.  .s{.lution  to  two  problems.  This  old- 
oiitsltie.  !ie\v-insl(le  is  a  tc-hniriue  hpipg  used 
ouite  often  th?se  day.«  in  hisioric  pre^»rvn- 
tinn.  We  hope  It  takes  place  st  Warren. 


an  excellent  example  of  responsible  jour- 
nalism on  a  timely  subject. 

Its  content  should  be  of  concern  for  all 
Members  in  Congrcs.^.  For  this  reason  I 
a.«^k  unanimous  con.<;ent  to  have  tlii.s 
article  printed  In  the  Rdcokd. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
'.vas  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
asfollons: 

Rkvilwinc  .Sc-ml  Secukitv 
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Oaslc   qualities 

1  ter  r.se." 
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I  am  sure  my 
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Act, 
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REVIEWING  COCIAL  SECUKITY 
Mr.   CHURCH.   Mr.   President,  a   n-i- 
•ional  dpbp.te  on  the  value  and  A\or*h  of 
social  security  has  dc\'clcpcd  in  rec°nt 

weel:... 

Several  Icadin;;;  new^pai-ers  have 
piinled  arlicles  by  both  the  critics  and 
Lite  su;>portcrs  ol'  the  social  securitv 
:~'  stom. 

One  such  example  is  the  Idaho  States- 
man, la  mv  judpment.  it  has  done  it's 
i-cadeis  a  valuable  service  in  presentin" 
'oclh  viewpoint^.  In  addition,  its  editors 
iMCienled  their  o-^n  conclui-ions  on  the 
strcnjtli.s  and  \v4'Hkiiei,ses  of  social  secu- 
lity.  'iheii-  editorial  ol  Sepeinber  4  said: 
ileasured  by  its  accompllsliment=  to  date, 
tlie  Rv:,,;em  must  be  rated  a  sncce.ss.  It  has 
provided  it:irenient  income  and  a  decree  of 
sev'iUilv  to  niillloas  who  miL,'it  otherwl-,e 
have  hud  little  or  nnihlnu. 

Today  over  90  percent  of  all  peisor^s  63 
or  older  are  eli-^ible  for  social  securit'.'. 
iVearly  4  out  of  5  pe/sons  in  the  21  to 
64  a;;e  catesrory  tiualify  for  di.sabilitv  cov- 
eraTe.  And  95  percent  of  all  children 
under  age  18  and  their  mothers  will 
receive  ben^Pts  if  the  fr.f iior  in  the  familv 
should  die. 

In  addition,  social  security  kee;>.s  1J.5 
mtlijon  Americans  out  of  poverty. 

Without  these  monthly  payments,  the 
\ast  majority  of  beneficiaries  would  not 
achieve  a  moderate  standard  of  li\in2. 

For  ino't  older  Americans,  social  sccir* 
nty  is  their  economic  mainstav.  It  ac- 
count.s  for  over  half  the  ijicome  for  two- 
thirds  of  aged  single  beneficiaries  and 
one-halt  for  elderly  couple  beneficiaries. 

But  like  all  programs,  social  security 
can  be  improved.  A  number  of  key  areas 
were  suggested  in  the  rocont  editorial 
in  the  Idaho  Statesman. 

And  the  Conunittce  on  Ayhig.  under 
my  chairmanship,  is  focusing  on  these 
is.>ues.  as  a  part  oi  our  overall  inQuiry 
into  -Future  Directions  in  Social 
Stcuiity." 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  the  recent 
editorial  in  the  Idaho  Statesman— en- 
titled "Revievinjr  Social  Security"— to  be 


Social  Security's  weaknesses,  and  't.s 
sfrengilis.  have  been  described  In  detail  in 
a  series  by  Warren  Shore  of  Chicago  Today 
and  rebttitals  by  a  University  of  Georgia 
professor  r  >id  former  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  sef  loiaiy. 

IMeasured  by  its  PcccmplL.hments  to  date 
the  sysiem  inn.st  be  rated  a  success.  It  has 
provided  retirement  hicorne  and  a  degre? 
01  sectiritt-  to  millions  who  might  otiierwi'-s 
h.ive  had  little  or  nothing. 

Any  .system,  however,  should  he  subject 
t>->  continued  review,  nnalvsls  and  crlticini 
Wiiether  Social  Security  needs  the  funda- 
mental chnuee  su(;p;e5ted  by  writer  Shore  is 
a  question  that  needs  further  debate  imd 
ciuicussion.  Clearly,  though,  some  of  it?  p,-,,. 
vliioKs  should  be  chi>nge.1  to  give  a  beit-^- 
ileal  to  s,.uie  of  Its  participants. 

Pendin.K  Senate  legisl:,?U)n  would  correct 
Mjme  of  these  Inequities.  It  would: 

Allow  a  .SoilP.l  Security  recipient  to  earn 
mere  wii'.u.ut  having  Social  Security  hene- 
::is  reduced.  Presently  tho;e  vho  mtist  work 
bexr.nd  age  t>5  are  penalized,  while  those  wliu 
can  afford  tiot  to  work  are  not. 

Correct  the  pre-ent  provision  that  a'low<! 
the  .s:uiie  benefits  to  a  housewife  who  h.-'s 
p:«id  no  tax  at  all  a.s  to  a  woman  who  has 
worked  outside  the  home  throughout  he- 
nii.iTied  life. 

Ailcjw  v.iC.ouCi:,  ihe  s:nne  henelit  i, 
widows,  ill  tases  in  which  the  deceased 
>u  u'Sfl  liMs  worked,  and  there  arc  minor  chil- 
dren. The  present  pro\  ision  is  a  fcrin  of  set 
d'strlmlnatloti. 

Sociiil  Security  was  Initiated  during  the 
U.  prevail  n  year:-,  a  thne  when  the  pUi;ht  ol 
n;:liioni  vithout  retirement  income  w  • 
Magnified.  Without  it,  or  bouie  conipulsor. 
syst-ni  like  it.  inlUioiis  of  older  people  world 
have  been,  or  would  now  be,  on  welfare,  sup- 
pt^i'ted   by    ihe  general   tax  .system. 

As  Piuf.  Richard  Johnson  pointed  out.  tl.e 
nix  burden  of  i,apportmg  these  people  w<iu!d 
.all  l-.agely  on  tlie  middle  class.  Abandon- 
mt;  fc;ocial  yecurlt;  in  some  toiin  ii  not  an 
itccepiable  option. 

Ii  .shculd  b.  noted,  lOo.  thr.t  Soci.il  3e  urii  • 
has  a  better  record  than  p.-ivatc  peiiL^oii 
plans.  Congre.'s  has  Just  passed  a  reform  hi:i 
ij  safc^tuaid  the  rights  of  wcrkers  to  pcnsU,n 
benefits.  The  legislator  was  spurred  bv  find- 
ings that  thousands  had  lost  all  or  parts  of 
P'^iisions  to  which   tliey  contributed. 

S.icir.l  Security,  notwtths^andliu^  Its  Indl- 
Mdual  uiequities,  has  been  a  success,  on  the 
a-ern;;e,    for   large   numbers  of  people 

John^,on  provide.-;  Pgrres  to  indicate  tiiat 
a  muiried  worker  cnn  expect  from  Social 
beci;nty  an  income  that,  hecau.se  it  Ls  nou- 
t.ir;able.  fpprcximately  equals  hh.  iivcraiO 
•  Plnry  cer  the  years. 

Shove  raises  "two  fundamental  questions. 
One  is  the  soundness  of  the  svstem.  since  it 
dees  not  have  the  large  reserve  that  private 
insurance  systems  do.  The  answer  is  that 
It  was  not  inhndetl  to  and  doesn't  require 
;:uch   a   re^.trve. 

Each  generation  is  dependent  on  coi.tri- 
'r.mons  to  the  syiiteni  by  people  in  the  next 
f^eneration,  and  their  employers. 

WiMt  hf.ppens  in  the  future  with  a  re- 
tu'ceci  birth  rate,  with  a  higher  proportion 
of  retired  people  to  non-retired  workers? 
Tie  po;ei;tial  pioblem  Ls  one  created  bv  a 
Oiange  in  the  makeup  of  the  U.S.  population. 
Theoretically,  with  a  reduced  birth  rate, 
average  incomes  mijjht  rise  more,  thus  help- 
ing make  up  for  the  reduced  ratio  of  work- 
e.s    to    reiir,  ci    peop'e.    Or.    perhaps,    slovvsr 
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growth  would  mean  a  slower  rate  of  In- 
flation— though  there's  no  evidence  of  it 
at   present. 

It  is  clear  that  a  high  rate  of  inflation  is 
',:  problem  for  the  Social  Security  system,  as 
it  is  a  problem  for  most  people.  One  way  to 
help  keep  the  Sociul  Security  system  out  of 
.seriotis  trouble  wotild  be  to  control  inflation. 

Tlie  other  major  challenge  posed  by  Shore 
is  the  suggestion  that  wcrkers  could  do 
better  by  Uivesting  their  money  In  govern- 
ment bonds,  than  putting  It  into  Social 
Security.  You  would  earn  Interest  on  the 
bonds,  which  would  swell  yoiu*  potential  re- 
tirement incouie. 

But  if  millions  of  people  were  ^Ivcn.  ar.d 
chose,  that  option,  then  millions  of  dollars 
would  no  longer  go  invo  the  Social  Security 
.sjstem,  dollars  that  now  go  for  benefits  to 
recipients. 

Congress  would  have  to  raise  taxes  sub- 
sta:itlally  to  make  up  for  that  loss.  Or  the 
government  would  have  to  borrow  the  money, 
addUig  tremendously  to  present  govern- 
ment debt.  And  it  is  the  taxpayer  who  pays 
the  interest  on  government  borrov.ing. 
Wouldn't  Interest  on  the  added  debt  offset 
Interest  on  the  bonds? 

While  the  Shore  solution  seems  to  offer 
a  better  deal  to  younger  workers,  the  s;ime 
younger  workers  v.'ould  pay  more  taxes  to 
make  the  option  possible. 

Prof.  Johnson  tells  us  that  the  Ad\isory 
Council  on  Social  Security  is  to  submit  rec- 
ommendations to  Congre.-,s  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Those  recommendations  should  face  up 
to  the  question  of  a  higher  ratio  ol  retired 
people   in   the   popul.^tion. 

While  the  government  bond  option  sug- 
gested by  Shore  may  net  be  feasible,  because 
of  the  debt  creation  and  the  impact  on  the 
total  system,  we  would  like  to  see  more 
discussion.  Its  prc^  and  cons  should  be  fully 
studied  and  debated. 

lu  the  meantime,  Con<.{ress  should  correct 
some  of  the  serious  inequities  in  the  sys- 
tem without  delay. 


COVERAGE  OF  THE  RULES  COMMIT- 
TEE HEARINGS  ON  THE  ROCKE- 
FELLER NOMINATION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  tlie  on  going  confumation  proc- 
ess of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  be  our 
next  Vice  President,  I  ask  unanimou-s 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  President 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing and  an  article  from  Broadcasting 
Magazine  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Tlicy 
detail  one  of  the  problems  we  have  run 
into  in  electronic  media  coverage  of  this 
hearing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Corporation  for  Pi.-BLic  Dro.mj:  AsriiJc. 

Wus)ii7igt07i,  DC,  Octohvi  i,  lV7i. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott. 
U,S.  Sen.ite, 
V^ashington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Slott:  I  want  to  tdle  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  word.s 
you  expressed  last  week  regarding  public 
broadcasting's  coverage  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  Rockefeller  Nomina- 
tion, 

National  Public  Radio  covers  many  Con- 
gressional hearings  and  other  special  events 
on  both  a  live  and  a  taped  basis.  Pubhc 
television's  contribution,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
n.is  become  the  tape-delayed  broadcast  of 
important  events  such  as  last  week's  hear- 
ings. Prime  time  broadcasts  of  hearings  and 
special  events  on  a  gavel  to  gavel  basis  are 
often  rot  economically  feasible  for  the  com- 
uier.:ial  networks,  therefore  public  television 
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provides  a  truly  alternative  sf-rvice  by  srch 
coverage. 

We  feel  ptiblic  television  and  radio  can 
provide  unique  services  to  the  Nation,  both 
in  an  Informational  and  educational  sense, 
by  covering  events  such  as  the  Watergate 
hearings,  the  Economic  Summit  mee'ings 
and  the  Rockefeller  hearings.  All  of  these 
were  tape-delnyed  and  brcadcast  in  prir.-.e 
time  by  public  television.  Special  wrap-up 
programs  were  also  provided  to  curnmarii.e 
the  coi'erage  which  took  place  over  several 
day.s.  Another  recent  e=  ent  which  received 
public  broadcasting  covera.ee  v.ris  the  200th 
Amiiver.'ary  ceremony  in  the  Houre  of  Re- 
prerent.t'.ivDs.  All  cf  these  telecasts  pra'.ided 
i.luable  information  to  ,1-e  pi'hUc  "iirl  '.c-.s 
ii')t  available  elsewhere. 

Yoi-r  coiitinv.t.'d  supper',   is  no.st  he.srten- 
lug   to   me  and   to  everyoiie  in   the  pnbMo 
bro  idcf.siing  coi.;nr."i"i"y.   T?r'.nk  y^ni. 
Sincerely. 

Kenrv  Loo'its. 

Ni.Tv.cRits  Ilri  For  Not  Covlring 

ROCIiErELLHR 

■J  lie  three  commercial  TV  networks  drew 
bijjariisan  Senate  criticism  last  week  for  not 
airing  live  coverage  of  Rules  Committee 
hearings  on  Nelson  Rtckcf^Uers  vice  presi- 
dential nomination. 

The  first  attacker  wa.s  Hugh  Sco-t  (R-Pa.), 
minority  leader  and  Rules  Committee  mem- 
ber, who  said  during  the  first  morning's 
hearings.  "I  think  it  is  liardly  in  the  public 
interest  tliat  these  proceedinss  aie  not  beinf 
brought  to  tlie  American  pec  pie  except  a 
biief  excerpt  on  the  evening  ne'.vs:." 

An  aide  to  Senator  Scott  characterized  the 
senator  as  being  "angrier  than  hell" 
about  th.e  lack  of  live  coverage  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's testimony,  and  .said  the  se:''ator  was 
particularly  peeved  to  learn  that  live  cov- 
erase  had  been  given  by  NEC  to  Senstor  Ed- 
ward Kenn?dy's  (D-Mass.)  Monday  morning 
announcement  that  he  would  not  run  for 
Pre  ident  In  1976.  Immediately  foliowi'g  the 
Monday  morning  Rules  Committee  session. 
Senator  Scott  and  his  aide  telephoned  com- 
plaints to  all  three  networks. 

Senator  Scott  was  Joined  ii;  ins  objection 
by  Ruleo  Committee  Chairman  Howard  Ca;.- 
nrn  (D-Nev.),  who  scid  at  the  opening  oi 
the  second  day  of  Rockefeller  testimony.  "I 
would  like  to  express  my  .'■hock  and  amaze- 
ment that  a  matter  of  this  grave  conse- 
quence would  be  found  to  be  itnworthy  of 
Vi'-".  broadcast  on  the  public  airwaves." 

Senator  Cannon  continued,  "I  cercRinly 
liave  no  intention  of  dlctatinf";  tlie  basic  new.- 
judgment  of  our  major  networks  but  I  feel 
their  decision  to  shut  o.T  these  proceedings 
from  the  American  people  in  f.^-or  of  soap 
operas  and  the  dollars  they  >■  ou!d  receive 
from  advertising  to  be  deplorable  and  uncon- 
scionable misconstruction  of  what  we  un- 
derstand to  its  freedom  of  the  press  or  the 
public  service  requiremeiit  ol  ths  Commuai- 
catiors  Act." 

Mr.  Rockeieller  agreed,  sayij.g.  'This  is  a 
very  important  time  fcr  the  cotmtry — tele- 
vision hns  replaced  the  town  f,rcen  as  the 
place  where  the  public  finds  out  \,hat  it 
needs  to  know." 

Richard  Salant.  president  of  CBS  News, 
said  charges  that  the  decision  was  prompted 
by  economic  consideration  "is  uniiue,"  At 
CBS,  senior  management  "uivaria'.rly  '  fol- 
low CBS  News'  Judgment  that  live  coverage 
is  warranted,  Mr.  Salaut  said.  But  h»  this 
instance,  lie  added,  a  proposrl  fcr  live  cover- 
age was  never  made. 

A  spokesman  for  NBC  defended  NBC's  live 
carriage  of  the  Kennedy  announcement  .say- 
ing that  speech  and  the  Rockefeller  hearings 
were  not  parallel  situations.  "One  is  a  five- 
ininute  announcement  and  the  other  is  a 
three-  or  four-day  hearing."  he  said.  Re 
added  that  he  thoxight  there  wcnUi  h?ve  bc-en 
a  lot  of  viewer  complaints  if  NBC  )>ad  cr.rr.ed 
the  Rockefeller  hearings  live. 


A  thTd  Rules  Committee  member,  Senator 
Marlow  Cook  (R-Ky.)  criticized  the  networks 
during  the  hearings,  sugggesting  that  they 
appear  to  have  agreed  collectively  not  to  give 
live  coverage,  thus  raising  antitrust  ques- 
tions. "That  is  absolutely  not  so."  said 
Sai.fcrd  Socolow.  a  Washington  vice  presi- 
dent of  CBS  News. 

Said  Mr.  Salant:  "Members  of  the  Senate, 
like  anyoise  else,  have  every  right  to  dis- 
agree with  our  Judgment.  We.  on  the  other 
hand,  have  an  obligation  to  act  solely  on  the 
basL=  Ol  independent  news  Jtidgment.  and  we 
did  S3  In  this  case." 

'Ii:e  absence  cf  live  coverage  prompted 
Senttcr  Scott  to  send  his  endorsement  of 
long-range  funding  for  public  broadcast- 
ing via  letter  to  Senctor  Warren  Magnuson. 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee which  is  cviriently  reviewing  that  pro- 
pos.l.  Public  broadcasting  television  sta- 
tions aired  the  Rockefeller  hearings  in  full, 
hut  delayed,  in  the  evenings.  Public  radio 
carried  them  live.  In  his  letter.  Senator  Scott 
pr,.lsed  public  broadcasting  for  its  coverage 
of  the  hearings,  adding,  "This  underscores 
the  failure  cf  the  thre;  commercial  networks 
to  provide  a  needed  public  service." 

Senator  Magnuson's  subcommittee  was  to 
I'iV.-e  heai'd  te'stimony  on  the  proposed  long- 
r.T^ge  funding  from  Pub'.ic  Broadcasting 
Service  President  Henry  Loomis  last  Wed- 
tiesdsv.  taut  postponed  the  session  "In- 
def'uitely."  according  to  an  aide. 


i::vVIRONMENTAL   RESEARCH 
INADEQUACIES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on 
Septemijer  23.  I  received  a  study  of  the 
Senate  Public  M^orks  Committee  staff  on 
the  inadequacies  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  environmental  re- 
search effort.  Senator  Edmund  S.  MrsKiE. 
chaii'inan  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En- 
vironmental Pollution,  initiated  the 
study  in  response  to  my  request  earlier 
ihis  .vear. 

The  study  was  detailed.  It  consi.=.1s  ol 
105  pages  of  narrative,  charts,  and  tables 
regarding  many  significant  aspect.^  of 
how  EPA  conducts  ennronmental  re- 
search. During  the  past  5  months,  the 
staff  conducted  indepth  interviews  with 
officials  of  everj'  ma.ior  program  area 
within  EPA.  and  visited  many  field  l.'.b- 
orntories. 

Their  conclusion,  in  brief  Eum.m»ry. 
'^;^'\  that  the  research  planning  system 
of  EPA  is  hopelessly  confused  ard  exas- 
perated, that  hundred?  of  crueiaJly  vah- 
f;blr>  scientific  mnn-yeai's  are  now  being 
mlsdii-ected  and  wasted,  and  that  thv 
aptitude  and  attitude  of  EPA's  environ- 
mental scientists  remains  excellent'  de- 
spite their  hardships.  The  confused  re- 
search strr.tegj'  results  primariiy  from 
the  continued  absence  of  any  compre- 
hen>ive  EPA  environmental  strategy 
p  iper.  which  is  long  overdue. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  among 
many  citizens  and  interest  groups  about 
the  scientific  ba<is  for  EPA  standards 
and  regulatory  actions.  We  have  heard 
well  documented  accusations  of  EPA  in 
hearings  before  the  Com.mittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  Accusations  take  many  forms, 
but  they  often  5liare  the  common  ele- 
ment of  disti'ust  of  the  scientific  basis 
for  EPA  positions. 

Thr^re  are  some  inherent  problems  \n 
h.ilancing  efforts  for  a  safe  and  health- 
iul  ciivironment  with  the  national  need 
fcr  a  healthy  economy.  I  am  ccnvinc.?d. 
howevpr,  that  these  vital  goals  can  and 
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will  progress  together  iiiul  need  not  be 
in  conflict.  Our  challffiige  must  be  an 
intensive  program  of  cr  jative  research  to 
reconcile  the  needs  of  ur  industry  with 
the  veiy  legitimate  e  ititlement  of  all 
Americans  to  a  clean  £  nd  healthful  en- 
vironment. It  is  obvio  IS  that  coherent 
dii^ectlon  to  a  viable  ae.search  .strategy 
is  lacking  in  EPA  and  nis  been  for  a  long 
time.  j 

I  do  not  propose  to  ex  >rc.«s  my  concern 
for  the  gonl  of  improvec  environment  by 
pitting  it  against  tlie  gjal  of  a  healMiy 
economy.  I  propose,  as  tl  le  vital  first  step, 
that  we  make  a  better  contribution  to 
the  environment  by  In  proving  the  re- 
search capability  of  EF  A.  Our  jiational 
problem  is  not  with  ou  •  concept  of  our 
goals;  it  is  rather  in  the  procedures  for 
achieving  those  objecti^  es.  If  all  needed 
environmental  tecluiol  agy  were  now 
available  and  if  the  co  st  of  that  tech- 
nology were  witiiin  our  t7iean.«,  then  our 
great  national  environi  iiental  problem.s 
would  quickly  disappea  •.  Research  and 
development  is  clearly  t  lie  key  to  devel- 
oping needed  tecluiolog;  and  for  bring- 
ing the  cost  of  techno:  ogy  down.  It  is 
Utopian  to  hope  that  W' :  will  be  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  immediat ;  future,  but  we 
cannot  postpone  the  ai  celeratcd  effort 
because  the  task  is  diffic  i!t. 

We  have  heard  testir  lony  that  cata- 
lytic converters  are  th  \  preferred  ap- 
proach to  control  of  regu  la  ted  auto  emis- 
sions. There  has.  hosvev(  r,  been  credible 
testimony  that  the  cata  lyst  contribute-s 
an  increased  burden  of  s  ilfuric  acid  mist 
which  would  not  be  pre?  ent  if  the  auto- 
motive industry  had  no'  installed  cata- 
lytic converters  on  new  cars.  It  is  re- 
assm"ing  to  know  that  the  issue  is  now 
being  fully  assessed  by  EPA.  but  20-20 
hindsight  is  no  substitute  for  lore.sight 
in  research.  Billions  of  dollars  and  the 
Nation's  health  are  at  stake.  We  cnn- 
not  afford  mi.stake.'=. 

The  ocean  dumping  ol  municipal 
sludge  may  well  be  the  crisis  environ- 
mental problem  of  tt  e  near  future. 
Americas  major  coasta  cities  are  now 
on  a  collision  course  wi  h  a  major  dis- 
aster as  the  bodies  of  .sit  dj;;e  prow  larger 
and  creep  closer  to  priii  le  beaches.  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles  are 
even  now  in  danger  of  having  miles  of 
bliidge  wash  ashore.  It  is  a  regrettable 
commenta.y  tliaL  EPA  d  ?voies  very  little 
research  effort  on  a  :nown  problem 
that  is  turning  our  coa  ital  waters  into 
sewage  lagoons.  It  will,  of  cour.se.  be  a 
storm  that  brings  the  .'L-wage  upon  our 
beaches,  but  if.  we  ahtady  know  that, 
the  fault  cannot  be  alamed  on  the 
weather.  We  need  acct  erated  research 
for  innovative  land  based  alternatives 
to  ocean  dumphig,  and  we  need  it  im- 
mediately. 

There  are  many  adcitional  areas  of 


great  scientific  uncerti 


inty  which  de- 


mand immediate  high  (  ualiiy  attention 


I  will  identify  here  a 
significant    problem    a 
.study  revealed. 

Inadequate  researih 
or  on  the  health  (fler 
deci.sion  strategies  reaa 
fil  desicns  and  relevant 

Inadequate  research 
pended  particulates  <  thcr  than  acid 
aerosol  mist,  above  bot  \  in  health  effect 
and  in  technological  coi  trol; 


few  of  the  most 
eas    which    the 

»n  the  ecorioinifs 
:s  of  alternative 
ding  in.stitntion- 
ssues ; 
regarding    .'tis- 


Inadequate  air  quality  maintenance 
region  characteristics.  (This  inadequacy 
has  resulted  In  EPA  permitting  power- 
plants  in  western  ITew  York  State  to 
burn  high  sulfur  content  coal,  which  pre- 
vailing winds  carry  over  New  York  City. 
New  York  City  area  poweiplants  burned 
•clean'  coal.  This  strategy  would  result 
in  cleaner  air  over  the  north  Atlantic 
Ocean  than  over  New  fork  City ; 

Inadequate  and  overdue  flue  gas  d*.— 
Kuifurization  re>-earch  and  i elated  heailh 
effects  .studie.-;  and 

Inadoquatfc  rtsta.ch  ailo  sauivc-;  :i:.d 
ifTert.s  of  lead  in  the  ouvironiiient. 

Compoiuidinn  liie.^e  fundamental  t,i- 
ror.v  in  research  planuing  .^iraieK.v,  thvre 
iue  manv  limitmg  fnciors  which  reduce 
llio  fffectivene.s.s  o:  tlte  contused  envi- 
ronuiental  n.seardi  which  is  being  con- 
ducted by  EPA.  The  Committee  .staff 
vicnt  to  the  .sources  ol  this  confusion, 
the  BTA  planning  and  organizational 
documents,  to  assess  their  nc^-ative  in- 
fluence. In  addition,  they  conducted  in- 
terviews in  depth  w  ith  the  scientists  in 
EPA  environmental  re.scarc)i  laborator- 
ies to  {is.sess  the  impact  of  headquarters 
planning  and  organizotional  procedures 
upon  their  field  work.  The  following  is- 
.•^ues  were  discussed  in  depth  with  nil 
headquarters  division  directors  who 
perform  research  planning  and  vvi'.li  13 
laboratory  dii'ector.s  in  tlie  field. 

First.  Lssue:  The  headquarters  division 
directors  exercise  disruptive  influence 
over  the  nature  of  tlie  work  and  Uie  de- 
tail of  the  work  that  the  laboratory 
director  performs.  This  influence  on  the 
laboratory  director  has  a  negative  ef- 
fect on  his  relationship  with  his  super- 
visor, the  National  Enviroimiental  Re- 
search Center  tNERC'  Diiector.  reduce-^ 
the  effectiveness  of  lalioratovy  manage- 
ment, nnd  ob.sfures  the  singular  le.spon- 
sibility  of  either  the  di'ision  diier-tor.  the 
laboratory  director  or  the  NERC  c'iri-ciur 
for  success  in  research  projects. 

(Note. — Of  the  1?  laboratory  directors 
\<\\o  v^ere  intfr^icwed.  all  VS  suhsian- 
tially  apreed.  Of  the  10  headquarters- 
division  direct or.>.  only  on-^  ameed.' 

Second.  Issue:  There  is  a  critical  ma.s.<? 
of  scientific  e\p«Mtise  es.sential  to  the 
division  director  in  order  to  manage  his 
program  areas  in  the  detail  required  in 
the  present  EPA  planning  .sysl.em.  Many 
scieni  ific  skills  require  continuing  "hands 
on"  laboratory  experience  to  remain 
current  and  this  continuing  experience 
caiuiot  be  msiintiiined  in  the  headouar- 
ters  working  environment.  With  the 
present  high  degree  of  detail  involve- 
ment of  the  division  director  and  his 
staff,  the  critical  mass  of  scientific  ex- 
pertise is  inadequate  and  the  quality  of 
headquarters  management  suffers. 

•  Note. — Of  the  13  laboratoi-y  directors 
who  were  interviewed.  9  agreed.  Of  the 
10  headquarters  division  directors.  5 
agreed.  I 

Third.  I.-isuc:  Headquarters  division 
director  or  his  supervisor  can  exercise  in- 
fluence over  the  approval  of  extn.mural 
scientific  contracts  and  grants.  This  in- 
fluence is  based  on  headquarters  control 
of  certificates  of  funds  availability 
'COFAi.  If  the  laboratory  director  were 
to  obtain  a  COFA,  it  would  amount  to 
headquarters  approval.  This  influence  is 
an  invasion  of  the  laboratory  director's 
prerogative. 


tNoiE. — Of  the  13  laboratoi-y  directors 
who  were  interviewed,  6  agreed.  Of  the 
10  headquarters  division  directors,  only 
2  agreed.) 

Fomth.  Lssue:  The  EPA  Research  and 
Development  Manual  prescribes  a  sys- 
tem where  projects  arc  oiiginated  at 
headquarters.  The  field  laboratory  dircL- 
tors  are  ijerceived  as  developing  the 
planning  details,  then  implementing  the 
research.  Many  vital  pioject.'^  rvre  actually 
identified  in  the  field.  Those  projects 
must  be  pushed  thiough  headquarters 
through  formalistic  reijroiiraming  jjvo- 
cedures.  The  cumbersome  paperwoik  dis- 
courages and  delays  the  many  projects 
which  originate  in  the  field. 

<NoTF. — Of  the  13  laboratory  Director.s 
who  were  interviewed.  11  agreed.  Of  the 
10  headqunUtrs  Division  Direclor;^.  5 
agreed." 

Fiftli.  I.vsue:  A  critical  pha.se  in  the 
iinnual  planning  cycle  occurs  when  re- 
search objectives  are  developed  Into 
formal  plans  by  the  laboratory  Directors. 
He  has  about  2  weeks  for  this  detail  plan- 
ning and  occasionally  much  less.  This 
provides  too  little  time  for  quality  plan- 
ning or  tor  intramui-al  or  extramuini 
coordination,  or  for  full  consideration  r.f 
research  issues. 

'Note. — Of  the  13  Laboratory  Din-c- 
tors  who  were  interviewed.  11  agreed.  Of 
the  10  headquarters  Division  Directors, 
8  agreed.) 

Sixth.  Issue:  Tlie  level  of  ftmding  of 
research  in  EPA  has  reriiained  fairly 
constant  over  3  budget  years.  The  stafiing 
hns  remauied  constant,  also.  There  has 
been  a  shift  toward  more  effects  and 
processes  research  winch  is  nianpovver 
intensive  and  less  technology  research 
?nd  development  which  is  capital  inten- 
sive. This  shift  increases  the  high  de- 
mands on  EPA  scientLsts  to  supervise  ex- 
tramural contracts.  The  quality  of  the 
t  xtramural  work  suffers  when  the  ration 
of  "hands-on"  research  time  to  extra- 
nun-al  project  management  remains  low. 

I  NoTL'. — Of  the  13  Laboratory  Dircctois 
V. ho  were  interviewed.  10  agreed.  Of  the 
10  headquartcr.^  Division  Directors,  8 
!■  greed." 

Seventh.  I.s.-ue:  The  present  plannine 
.\vstem  causes  reaction  to  sho?  t  term  ob- 
jectives at  the  expense  of  long  term 
objectives.  This  is  caused  in  part  by  a 
perceived  need  to  show^  significant  prog- 
ress to  headquarters  on  each  research 
))roject  ei'ch  j'ear.  Research  plans  are 
^^'•!tten  by  the  field,  therefore,  v^ith  a 
lii:^s  toward  showing  interim  results  to 
satisfy  the  headquarter.-,  desire.  Long- 
\f\n\  objectives  ofteti  cannot  show  ade- 
quate interim  results.  The  Laboratory 
Directors  often  conduct  a  succession  of 
short  term  research  projects  and  entitle 
thfin  long  term  projects. 

<NoTr. — Of  the  13  Labor.ituiy  Diiectors 
wiio  were  interviewed,  11  agreed.  Of  the 
10  headquarters  Division  Directors,  7 
:i-;reed.' 

Eighth.  Issue:  The  cxi.sting  relation- 
.'hip  of  Laboratory  Directors  with  both 
headquarters  Division  Directors  and 
NERC  Directors  has  the  net  effect  of  re- 
Ktiii ting  essenti<^l  information.  The  tra- 
dilion.il — line — flow  of  autliorily  has  re- 
mained in  place.  The  Laboratory  Direc- 
tor receives  direct  supervision,  perform- 
ance evaluations  and  support  services 
from  the  NERC  Director,  and  usually 
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works  in  close  proximity  to  him.  If  the 
Division  Director  injects  his  authority 
into  this  relationship,  the  traditional 
supervisory  relationship  is  upset. 

The  more  information  that  the  Lab- 
oratory Director  furnishes  the  Division 
Director  the  more  the  Division  Director 
can  inject  him-self  into  laboratory  de- 
cisions. The  less  information  that  the 
Laboratory  Director  gives  the  Division 
Director  the  more  he  jeopardizes  the 
sympathetic  interest  of  the  Division  Di- 
rector upon  which  he  is  dependent  for 
funding  and  stafHng  for  the  following 
years.  This  dilemma  is  built  into  the 
present  planning  system  and  reduce;  the 
flow  of  needed  information. 

(Note. — Of  the  13  Laboratory  Directors 
who  were  interviewed.  12  apreed.  Of  the 
10  headquarters  Divis'on  Director^,  3 
agreed.) 

Ninth.  Issue:  The  absence  of  provision 
within  the  present  planning  system  tor 
review  of  in-house  research  protocol  oi 
data  i-esults  in  reduced  quality  of  re- 
search. The  EPA  research  staff  is  aware 
that  their  work  will  not  be  reviewed  by 
the  scientiflc  community.  Review  is  a 
well  established  procedure  outside  EPA 
in  tlie  scientific  com.nunity.  It  is  required 
for  extramural  grants  or  contracts  with- 
in EPA.  Since  research  and  development 
Is  the  basis  for  many  EPA  enforcement 
standards,  it  is  crucial  th?t  data  for 
regulatory  enforcement  he  valul. 

(Note. — Of  the  13  Laboratcry  Lirectars 
who  were  interviewed.  11  a'iieed.  Of  the 
10  headquarters  Division  Directors,  half 
agreed.) 

Tenth.  Issue:  The  dual  relationship  of 
the  Laboratory  Directors  to  the  head- 
quarters Division  Directors  and  NERC 
Directors  has  the  net  effect  of  restricting 
information  to  program  offices.  Tiic  Of- 
fice of  Program  Integration  in  head- 
qua:  ters  was  designed  to  a.'^sist.  but  it  has 
the  net  effect  of  hindering.  Tiie  influ- 
ences on  the  need  for  re  eavch  charge 
with  time  and  nev,-  di.scoveries  occur  in 
tha  research.  But,  there  is  littls  com- 
munication between  the  program  and  the 
researcher. 

These  intermediaries  between  the  re- 
searcher and  the  program  reduce  com- 
munication. If  the  program  manager  and 
the  laboratory  director  circumvent  tlie 
intermedia!  ie.^,  they  are  di-scouraged 
from  doing  so.  They  may  be  accused  of 
"treating  with  the  enemy"  if  they  persist. 
Some  direct  communica'..ion  does  con- 
tinue, but  infomially. 

(Note. — Of  the  13  Li.bovatory  Direc- 
tors who  were  interviewed.  12  agieed.  Of 
the  10  headquarters  Division  Director.?, 
only  4  agreed.) 

Eleventh.  Issue:  Valuable  time  is  spent 
upon  procedural  requirements  in  the 
EPA  research  planning  manual  which 
have  no  value  in  research  planning.  Each 
Individual  v,  ac  asked  to  estimate  the  per- 
cep.tage  of  his  staff's  time  which  was 
\va.^t9d  in  this  manner.  The  results  were 
described  as  a  percentage  estimate.  It 
ihouM  fce  noted  that  the  senior  staff 
devote  disproportionately  more  time 
'•')an  junior  researchers  and  technicians. 

"Ii-.ch  senior  staff  time  is  devoted  to 
cie\\;ioping  language  to  disguise  tasks 
\\ilhin  research  plcvns  to  avoid  ciiticism 
by  other  laboratory  directors  and  divi- 
sion directors  that  the  work  actually  en- 


croaches upon  their  work.  It  subverts 
planning. 

<  Note.— Of  the  13  Laboratory  Direc- 
tors interviewed,  all  13  agreed  that  some 
time  was  wasted.  The  average  was  about 
15  percent.  Of  the  10  headquarters  Divi- 
sion Directors.  8  agixed.  and  the  average 
was  about  45  percent.) 

These  facts  are  .shocking.  They  are  all 
the  more  shocking  becf!;i.se  they  have 
been  so  readily  available  to  EPA  in  past 
.years,  yet  EPA  made  no  apparent  effort 
to  overhiul  such  a  u^xle.ss  and  wasteful 
.>:,s;ein.  I  don't  claim  to  be  an  efficiency 
exuert.  but  if  key  research  me.nagers  in 
headquarters  know  that  almost  half 
Ineir  time  is  wasted  on  uselc:-s  paper- 
work which  ties  up  one  field  research 
worker  in  six.  on  an  average,  then  it  is 
i.iexcusable  that  EPA  w"!s  rot  aware  of 
the  waste. 

Of  all  the  waste  which  we  face  in  en- 
■li.-onmjntal  pollution,  none  is  as  intol- 
erable as  EPA.  the  protector  of  the  en- 
vironment, squandering  the  skills  of  our 
veiy  limited  number  of  environmental 
research  scier.tists.  V/e  must  examine  tlie 
credibility  of  the  complaints  of  EPA  re- 
garding the  inherent  difficulties  and  un- 
certainties of  research  wiicn  so  much  re- 
search time  is  so  obviously  wasted.  It  is  a 
most  serious  crncern  for  the  committee 
and  for  the  Senate  that  tiie  vital  re- 
s>)ureos  approved  by  the  Congiess  are  so 
pcorly  inanaj'ed  that  our  legislaive 
.•nandates  have  not  been  met. 

There  was  no  agency-wide  E.PA  en- 
vii-onmeutal  strategy  c'ocmnent.  though 
sueh  ?.  rlamiing  document  has  been 
nccdf'd  for  years.  It  is  disburbing  to  real- 
i;-e  th.::t  EPA  has  not  yet  reconciled  its 
vnrious  regulatory,  re.'.earch,  funding, 
and  advi  -on"  activities  into  one  consist- 
ent, plan.  I  do  not  accuse,  the  present  top 
Uodershlp  of  EPA  of  creating  this 
vacuum  of  direction.  Mi-.  Train  has  been 
responsible  f<-  ;•  directing  EPA 'a  efforts  for 
only  1  year  of  its  3>i;-year  existence.  I 
iiave  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  study  re- 
port to  Iiim.  and  especially  directed  his 
attention  to  this  crucial  issue.  I  tinist 
that  he  will  now  accept  the  urgent  re- 
spon.-.ibility  to  correct  tiiis  critical  prob- 
lem. 

Ihe  EPA  Office  of  Research  j  nd  Devpl- 
oijirent  hiv.  set  up  a  special  rst.-^ff  <OPI> 
t."  intcsrate  research  pro^rrims.  However, 
the  stv^.ff  li'-.s  assu^ned  the  role  of  initiat- 
ing research  progranis  more  than  of  in- 
tegrating lesearch  programs.  Because  of 
tl'.e  amorph.cus  structiu-e  of  OPI,  the 
limitations  of  one  hidividual  in  a  wide 
research  program  area  was  olten  ini- 
po.seti  uron  the  research  strateyy  of  the 
eniirc  area  of  work.  That  approach  to 
rcsearcii  strategy  development  presumes 
that  one  individual  is  competent  to  col- 
lect and  properly  include  all  factors 
which  are  vital  to  an  area  of  environ- 
mental research.  That  presumption  is 
unrealistic. 

The  study  also  revealed  that  the  basic 
emphasis  of  EPA  research  planning  was 
upside  down.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
annual  re.search  planning  session,  thou- 
sands of  specific  and  often  minor  re- 
search requests  (called  NEED'S  by  EPA) 
arc  accumulated,  assorted  and  coinbined 
into  himdreds  of  research  projects.  This 
fl'cs  in  the  face  of  the  well -understood 


management  principle  that  re.^^earch 
must  originate  with  a  general  concept 
and  objective,  then  be  divided  uito  spe- 
cific component  parts.  The  present  EPA 
jirocedure  for  developing  the  big  picture 
ot  environmental  research  is  analogous 
to  collecting  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle  from 
many  sources,  then  trying  to  form  the 
correct  picture  from  them.  It  is  an  un- 
derstatement to  say  that  this  practice 
must  be  reconsidered  by  EPA.  and  that 
lutur"  rc-earch  must  be  better  directed 
iovard  a  consistent  goal. 

MANAGEMENT    PHACTICES 

There  is  another  unfortimate  byprod- 
lu  t  of  the  topheavy  research  plannin? 
rlaT  in  EPA  headquarters.  The  many 
high  grades  in  Washington  subtracts 
from  the  "grade  points"  th-^t  can  be 
^iven  to  laboratory  .scientists.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  more  and  more  highly 
paid  planners  in  h'f'adquarters  manag- 
ing the  work  of  too  few  field  scientists 
wlio  receive  too  little  pav.  We  cannot 
f.Toid  to  disccura'ie  the  already  limited 
St  ietitifi'j  staff  of  EPA  by  aiLiflcial  bar- 
riers to  prevailing  salaries. 

This  problem  is  further  aggravated 
because  EPA  has  establi-shed  too  many 
National  Environmental  Research  Cen- 
ters—NERCs.  There  are  four  NERCs. 
plus  another,  the  Washington  Environ- 
mental Research  Center,  which  func- 
tions much  like  an  extension  of  her.d- 
ouarters  staff.  The  original  justification 
for  a  NERC  was  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
a  research  "theme"  and  that  two  alreac'.y 
existed  as  geograjMiical  concentrations 
•"l  buildings  and  employees  when  FPA 
was  created  on  December  2.  1970.  The 
research  theme  concept  is  no  longer  hon- 
ored, yet  five  NERCs  are  maintained. 
The  overhead  cost  in  .scientific  man- 
power and  .snnervis^oiT  salaries  is  net 
ju-i'fiab1e. 

RrsciRCH  cofip-riTTorr 

The  existing  organization  of  EFA  is 
u.ifcirtunate.  Some  offices,  .such  as  Air 
and  Waste  Management,  are  categori- 
cal. Others.  Including  Research  and  De- 
venpmct^t.  liave  functional  respcnsibili- 
tie.s. 

It  1=  tr,o  late  now  to  revise  the  basic 
organization  of  EPA.  but  another  fonn 
of  competition  was  found  in  the  commit- 
tee .study  which  further  complicates  en- 
vironmental research;  each  research  di- 
vision in  headquarters  is  set  up  as  an 
advocate  for  doing  re.'-earcli  in  his  area. 
The  z.vezs  are  not  set  up  along  environ- 
mental problem  lines,  but  along  func- 
tional lines,  such  as  tlie  Health  EfTecli 
Divjsion  end  the  Equipment  and  Tech- 
niques Dl'ision.  One  research  approach 
to  solving  an  env uonmental  pollution 
problem,  therefore,  is  set  up  in  comi'p- 
tition  with  another  research  approach. 
The  div i;ion  directors  are  rewar<ied  mere 
for  successful  competition  than  for  ."^uc- 
cessful  cooperation.  I  find  this  needless 
competition  for  our  xzvy  few  environ- 
mental scientists  a.nd  our  limited  tax 
dollars  to  be  indefensible.  There  is  a 
better  v.ay  to  manage  research,  and  it 
must  be  foiuid. 

cove  i-t'SICV 

Tl-e  roiiimittee  report  if  the  c:iiique 
v.hich  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  major 
reorganization  which  is  badly  needed. 
We  must  attend  quickl.v  to  assuring 
that  the  ConL'res;^  and  the  country  re- 
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V  our  invt-.'^tnient 

len  hard  envlron- 

be  made  in  the 


ceive.s  full  inef<.save  f< 
hi  the  environment.  W 
mental  decisions  mus 
future,  we  cannot  affdid  to  make  them 
in  the  face  of  needlesl  scientific  uncer- 
tainty. It  is  the  legiti  nate  function  of 
tlie  Senate  to  conduct  iverview  inquiries 
to  assure  that  congre  isional   mandates 


are  met,  and  I  shall  coi 
in  EPA  management 
cedures  as  long  a.s  sui 
misdirection  persists. 


tinue  my  interest 
iolicics  and  r>ro- 
h  enMiiiiiiii' nli'i 


GEORGIA  F.ARMERS 
CONSUMERS    W 


IN  DISTRKSS 
HL   BE    NEXT 


ible  to  tiet  prices 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  moie 
tlian  100  of  the  agrici  Itural  leaders  of 
my  State  paid  a  visit  yefterday  to  me  and 
the  other  members  of 
gressional  delegation.  T^ieir  mes.-itif,e  \va- 
clear  and  simjile. 

Most  of  them  are  un 
for  their  commodities  w  lich  are  equal  to 
the  cost  of  producing  tii  jse  commoditit>. 
As  a  result : 

Many  farmers  will  go  broke  this  year. 

Those  that  are  left  wi  1  reduce  jnoduc- 
tion  in  order  to  cut  th(  ir  losses. 

The  cutbacks  in  pro  iuction  w  ill  re- 
duce supplies  of  many  kinds  of  foods, 
thereby  increasing  const  mer  food  prices. 

In  particular  distress  ^re  the  poultry, 
egg,  pork,  cattle,  and  <  airy  industries, 
whose  products  make  up  the  bulk  ot  fl;e 
protein  in  the  American  diet. 

While  the  cost  of  farm  production  last 
year  and  this  year  has  ncrcasod  by  41 
percent,  prices  to  the  far  ner  foi-  beef  are 
down  27  percent;  price  >  for  hogs  are 
down  36  percent;  and  w  rile  nnlk  prices 
are  up  slightly,  the  trend  for  the  future — 
again  becau.se  of  the  in  creased  co.'^t  of 
production — is  for  more  losses. 

Our  consumers  must  i  nderstand  that 
while  they  have  been  wat  hing  their  food 
bills  increase,  our  farmer  ;  ha\C'  not  bc-n 
getting  rich  as  a  result. 

The  spread  between  pi  ces  received  by 
farmers  and  the  retail  irices  for  farm 
commodities  is  growing  greater  every 
day.  Between  .\ugust  of  1  973  and  August 
of  this  yenr,  the  farm-ret  iil  pi  ice  spread 


eef;  34  percent 
Ik;  and  35  per- 


increased  32  percent  for  1 
for  hogs;  20  percent  for  n 
cent  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 

The  Department  of  A^icultural  Eco- 
nomics at  the  University 
documented    the    seriou 


which  Georgia  farmers  f  nd  themselves. 


and  without  objection,  I 
con.sent  that  thi'-  rejMjrt  b 


of  Georgia  has 
condition    in 


^sk  unanimous 
!  printed  in  the 


Items  of  expense 



Machinery,  excluding  harvest 

Labor 

Seed 

Lime - 



IVIixed  fertilizer  (5-10-15) 

Nitrogen 

Heihicirtes 



Record  so  that  the  Nation  may  see  the 
serious  plight  of  the  farmers  of  my  State. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMMODITY  SCOPE  OF  ANALYSIS 
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1  acre 

1  acre 

1  acre 

I  acre 

1  acre 
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ItIO  cows    . . 

'00  cows 

iOOsovjs 


Piirn 

Ciiltoii ,.     . 

Ppaniils .. 

Soybeans 

ilue-cuieri  tob.icfo 

Peaches 

Hept  coft-calf 

iMiiy - 

Sv.ine:  Farr,nv  lo 
finish. 

Brorlcis 

(BB'5- ,. 

Tuiheys  ,     .     

Foreilry  iufotinaiioit  .. 
Pecan  iiitotmation.    . 

Itl'fO'lUrllioli 

1973i  o«t':ol|.iuitijfl'nii 
lyTI  (osts '.'  pfi.iluc- 

lioii. 
PHic'jiitsge  iiicre-.!? 

in  lOit. 
I>i-i>iimm<i'.- 


i  HI.   Pi  I'nr   OK    inK  Fi^RMUt   i.w    O:  <>il'.:i.\ 


230.000  hrnilcT 
20,000  rai-eillayois 
26,000  birds 


75  bii. 
eOOIblit.r. 
2,750  lb  (.l.on). 
30  bu. 
2.100  Ih. 
300  bu. 
t6,151  Ml. 
1,140.000  llv 

a-s.soo  II). 

888  OOC  11). 
Jhf.  h67  lie.'. 
'9f.,300'l). 


JMHODLT 


OV 


arrived  rt.  haserl  on  farmer  expei  ieiioe.  .niu; 
the  concensus  of  the  commtttee.s  Is  that  fliis 
i.s  basic  factual  iiiforniHtion  that  cnn  be 
proven  whenever  needed. 

Farm  Bureau  feels  t!)iiL  thi.s  i.s  tlie  hc- 
giniilng  of  a  type  of  economic  study  that  c«n 
be  continued  on  a  senil-.iniuial  basis,  nwkin^ 
available  to  farmers  Uiroughout  Geor.;:s 
curient  production  cost  InforinBi  ion  thni 
would  lussist  greatly  in  the  ero.ioniic  pl«.i- 
ning  of  Georgia  ayrlculmre. 

V.'e  feel  that  ihis  informal  ion  wil'  l}e  h^li,. 
fill  to  members  of  Co>:sre.-,s,  auite  Legisi,.. 
lor.s.  pnrt  other  leaders  in  workir.g  with  r.m' 
lictter  understanding  tlie  problenis  facing; 
tlie  prodi'ieis  of  food  and  liber. 

l'.)7'.i  <n.'l.-:   01    fjti>(iiii-i  :oii 
'1  i'baif\)- 

Corivfiii  ioiiDl  Barn 8>1,507.22 

Bulk    Bhiu 1,438.81 

I'tatlUts     .345.(14 

Kngs     l,'i6,  es7' no 

Dairy 109.333.00 

Broiier.s 20,613.00 

Soybeans    .. 97.44 

re.iclifs     541.82 

Beef 18,265.00 

Coni     105.  4n 

Cotlnu      244.32 

Swine     119, 803. ."ia 

■lurkcvs    ICH. 'it;;?  (10 

Gi.ojviii  conuiMKlity  groiips  bccann;  aware 

.11  a  Dti'd  lo  develop  cost  product  ion  budgets,  197''  COSTS  OF  PPODIICTiON 

after  r(alixii'><  the  .^udi'en  .'■li;!'-p  increpsf.'  in  .      .   , 

these  cosf^.     '  i'nuoi.ii.| 

Farm  Bureau  leadersiilp  represent iufi:  vi'''- 

ou..  conimoditie.s  cout.icied   GFB   Prc.-itleni.  Toial  cost.,         Coi.  ik' iii:it 
H.    E.nmelt    Reynolds    rnrt    reque.-'pd     that 

Kami   Bureau   coiuily   leaclersliip   dp\elop   a  T'Imccd: 

plan  for  a  staie  wide  ett'ort  brlnyinji:  tot;r''ier  Coi  i»i:iiun.;l  b.jm  .              Jl,7.''l.n2    $0.82  Id. 

ilie  major  comm<xlilies  piodiiced  in  Gnoryin.  Bulk  barn ),6')0.86    $07i<'-lh 

A  series  of  meetinps  were  planned,   iiulud-      f'„"""'* ,ai  1?l"nn    tlloi "' 

iii^?  all  organlwitions  involxed  in  comm.xiiiv  [^^•i ""'']" ["'"["         l?1  ?53'oo    $10 65  cr' 

activities.    These    commiitees    compo.jed    of  fi'oWeii.     ..........'.  .          2-)  951 ! 00    $0028'!). 

farmers  representing  large  farms,  small  farms      Soybeans U9.b'j    $3.98  hu. 

:ii;(i  all  combinations  of  crops  and  livestock      gZf'"^'    "  2' 234  00    \mis'"'> 

producing  operations,  met  and  developed  the      ciiuK.l  ...'.'.". '  U2  19    $1  90  t'u*' 

enclo.'^ed  coinmodiiy  pitiductioii  cost  tablcii.  Canot<.../.'.'."V...ll..~.'.              308! 47    $u.514  iii. 

T-  clvt    production    bud,;r's   were    worked      'j''-'!'* - 13.1148. «    $38.0ficv,t. 

out    by    tlie    .-OTmnuttes   and    two   situaMo=»      '"'"*'' "— W^662.oo    $0.J'j4  lb. 

p.tpers.  represeiuine  a  tot;"!  of  fovn-lepu  coin-  -    

ipoili'ics  were  coii-;ri<Ted  by  tiie  conunitue;.  Pre-hifvust  cirt^:  lot.il  niiidiicfi')>i  .'.lel  mafkeims  cm-;  ne 

Upon  completion  ol   the  budgets  iliis  infor-  *  ii4  j.ei  bn^liel. 

niation  was  .-,tnt  lo  Dr.  Steve  Branneii  and 

and  liis  A.ssociates  in  ilie  Agricultural  tco-  Prrirntiiyf  iiuifini  ,i!  costs  /•■oin  lH'i'l  to  I'jTi 

I'omics    L)fpartiiic.:t    at    tne    Uiii\ersn.y    of  'J'obacco-                                                         Pi'rccui 

Go(,rsla  fcr  review  and  recommendauoa  by  conventional    bam .  14  2 

iiiaL  Dep.urnient.  Tiie  Ay  Economic.^  Depart-  Bulk    barn                                                       14- 

Difiit   ravionali/ed   common    inpi;'  .   for   oil-      o„ ,^..     "  it' ,'. 

ferent  commodities  in  an  ertort  to  ti.    clop  a  v.rg-                                                te  , 

.-onnd  budt;ft  tor  all  c(iiiimf)dities.  Dairy                                                                      ii   i 

c  "^m^^  "'^ffoi!  v.T'"'"'''  •^T"'*"''^""  ■"-'■■*  Broiler's":::":::::;:;::::: ""  210 

for  1973  and  1974.  This  was  done  ni  an  eliorc  „      .  ;:    '" 

to  iiUutrate  that  die  .sh.up  increases  in  pro-  '^'''y'eans    22.8 

(iuction  costs  in  manv  casca  is  greater  than  PiJ^ches 24.1 

the   price   iiicrta.ses   for    rlu-.~e   commodirics.  Beef  21.7 

These    comparisons    clearly    illusirate    'hat  Corn 34.8 

farmers  cannot  continue  in  business  under  Cotton 26.3 

these  economic  condition?.  Swine 11.1 

The    figures   used   in    these    budgets   were  Turkeys 4.4 

ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  COSTS  PtR  ACRC  FOR  19/4 
CORN  (T'j-BU  VICLin 


Unite  used 

Cost 
per  unit 

Cost 
for  item 

i'Sht'.'.'.'.'."'.'.'.' 

10  lb 

131011 

""$2:66" 

.60 
14.00 
90.00 

.22 

$15.00 

.■i.eo 
6.00 

4.62 

1/4  ton 

22  50 

1251b 

27.50 
9.00 

Items  of  expense 


Units  used 


Ciistntn  harvesting  and  hauling 

Overhead  and  miscellaneous 

Land  rent 

Ink  test  on  pperaling  capital  (8  percent  for  6  mo). 


....  75  bu. 


Cost 
per  unit 


$0.20 


Cost 
for  item 


$15.00 

10.52 

20.00 

6.45 


Total  cost  per  acre  excluding  management 

Cost  per  bushel 


142. 19 
1.90 


Ochber  2,  197i 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

COTTOM  (too  LB.  YIELD) 


33463 


ltein«  of  expense 


Units  uspd 


Co't 

per 
iiiiit 


Cost  ( 

for 
item  ! 


Iter.i?  0!  expense 


MdchniefV  ant)  equipnfciit 

Ldbor    7hr ..  $2.00 

Scerf - - 151b ..  .42 

L  ;iie Hton 14.00 

:v:<ed  fertilizer  (5-10-15)-. J  a  ton SC.OO 

Nitrogen   .__ ..641b .2? 

ir.spcticides-  - ; 18 appiicat'O'ir.  4.00 

H.-ihicii1eS--. 

iJptolianL 

Hiine.st'ng 6001b .  .0; 

Hauling.. .do.-   .  .01 

Gniiiing . .     do .05 


J24. 

14. 

C. 

i 
22. 
14. 
J? 
12. 

6. 
!2. 

30. 


General  ove: head  ant!  itiiscel!anec'-s    . . 

Land  renL  

li.f?iest  on  operating  capital  (9.S  peicaiit  loi  1  tno.) 

Total  ro^H  exdiidi'ig  manapsinert. 

Co';t  pel  pound  of  liiil_ 

C..-t  based  on  vaiieil  level  of  prortuction: 

4601b  -cos!  pei  pcunrt 

500  111    cost  p«r  Loi'i'd 

^'8  lb    or:\  pei  lb.  (Scpteiut?.  Stit.^ 

e'!im,-ie>) 


CMt 

oer 
Units  used                  unit 

tor 

itno.)    /. 

i2£.37 

26.00 

9.38 

..' 

308.47 
.514 

•O'luCtlu:. 

.669 
.616 
.5? -J 

Items  of  expe.ise 


PEAfillTS    PRODIICTION  CO.STS  P,;R  Ai;Rf  FOR  lOT'..  './dO-LS  YIttO 
Qua.ilil,  i<red       f..C'' per  iMiit       Co-. 'ir  iipin  atn- ol  exi.<"   e 


Qb.fitity  use-l       Price  per  uii!      Cost  lor  iis-i 


$?.30 
$j7i,vt. 

$9?r 

$15T. 

$34  r.  . 


i,1,w.hiriery,  excluding  combining  anu  hauli.ig 

Labor 8.9  hi  . 

,Se.;d ...  lOOIb... 

ft^i.srt  fertilizer  (5  ID  15). 5001b 

Lime 0.5T 

Gypsum ..5001b 

Iiisectii'iles ... 

Nematocids;" 

Funpii  iites. .    .= 

He.bicides.  . _ 

Custom  combiiing 

H,-uliiig l,38T $8T."".'".r 

Cie,)niii?  sn.-f  drymg 1.38  1 $19.1?T    .. 

Peanut  ipminissioii  ($1  T) 


'-'■v.  Oil       liiteit;'  c  .  ope'atirg  cspitslfS  'leicent  inr  8 
?0. 48  r.io) 

:;;.  ''.0 

.'i.OO  Tallin  cv- oeMi  le    . 

7.  EO  Gcneial  oveihedd  anti  nianagemei".  (add  10 

8.60  peicfiin   . 

20.iXI 

5.  UO    ;  Tot  )l  co'it  |iei  acie  including  jicneral  o»e.'- 

24.12  hei'd  diicl  management...  . 

31  00  L^iifi  lent 

45.  00 

il  00  Tol.iiro  l|;fi  dtre(iiicl'jdiii^lainiie.il)  _. 

?;..  ift 

1.  3P       Cost  fiei  puui'd . .  . 


J16.  3? 

321.  7r 

32.17 

353. 87 
76.00 

4?9.87 

L5<; 


Hems  of  expense 

units  used 

Co; 

1  pel  unit 

- 

...  -      ...    _  _ 

.VUrhinerv 

Lsbof 

See"!  iiioculeiit  End  ncciybdmu'n, . 

Lime 

r,i,«edfeailizei{0-10  20)     .            .     . 
Insmticidfco 

2ihi       .;" 

'4    T 

80 

Heil.ijdes 

Cunum  harve.-iing  anu  lianling  , 



SOYBEAN'S     ''Tlft'ATfO  PWOl'CTiO'-i  CO^TS  PfR  AfRl    FC;<  197"    30-BI'  YItLO 
1  tor  it«n  llenis  ot  exptiise 


^■h.  00  Cencia!  O'l'ib  jail  and  miscellantf..js-.  .  . 

b.  0!i  Land  rent 

10  00  Interest  en  uneiatir,^  i<itital  (9  >>  petf^i.l  f. 
4.  S?         t.  no), 

n.  0:' 

6-  00  Total  rt.-t  ."<•,  r.Auiv  nianac  ■  nsnt 

12.00  . 

13.00  U;lpei  iiushel  ..     


.Units  uieti 


COil  pei  unit    Cost  for  iier.i 


;S.  6.1 

20.00 


U9.6* 
3.»S 


HUE-CURED  TOBACCO     PRODUCTION  COSTS  PER  ACRE  FOR  1974.  2.i'.ii-lR  vitLD.  rREHARVEST  COSTS 


rianl  J-ied  liem 


U.  it-.  u-p(! 

fuiiiiiidnt 5.01b  ... 

Feiii.izei... 0.5cwl 

Seed 0.1  01 

Fungicide 12.51b 

Insecticide    . 0.351b 

Flaming  &  other  mateiial 

Piasiic  cover 66yd= ! 

Tiactcr  and  equipment 

Labor io.2  hr      .] 

interest  on  opei.^tiiig  capilal  (9.5  pe'cent  for 
8  n>o). 


Toiiil  plant  lj>;d  co^'. 


fiflif  opeiatioi.:-: 
iiematoCiiie 


Item 


5Glb. 


Co>t 

pei  ur;! 

C-- 

$0.68 

;3.  »o 

4.50 

2.25 

15.00 

1.50 

.11 

1.38 

.75 

.Zs 

3.35 

.10 

5.  Oft 

7.78 

1.85 

18.87 

3-09 

47.87 

.51 

?8.56 

-r.     ,  .     .                                                    .                                                   Cost 

r:.  :,  -Ml}  i  -ni                                         Unit:  used                           per  unit 

CcS, 

ff'tiiizer 0.9T $100.00 

^«0.00 

Herhiciot  1  gat: le.oo 

If-.. 'l*! 

Insecticule 1  gal 20.0l> 

20.  Ou 

Suckei  comrol 3  gal    ....                              9  oo 

27.  no 

Tractor  f.:.d  equipiner.t 

'.7. 21 

Insurance 

6?.  51! 

Labor...  65.2  hr 1.85 

I20  W 

Land  and  allotment  retit 

SrO.Of 

•'f'f^tion •iA.-iipfilicaiion 

24.0<J 

li, If  lest  on  oiieratiiig  capital  (9.'>  percent,  . 

?9. 9ii 

c  mo). 

Tot.i' iielil  costs        ...  ..                  ■ 

«45.82 

Tiv.i' piebaivist  . .TTir.. 

89:.  f.9 

TOBACCO-  H.f.RVEST  AfiO  TOTAI    COSTS 


Uiiils  used 


Coir.'entional  ba'n: 

fjP'   r. ...  408  gsl... 

E'ectncity 63kn.hr. 

Twine... 5  lb 

Sticks...  .  

Sheets II. "\\\[' [[]][["[[ 

Tractor  and  eqnipment- 

Truck 

Bain --!'1I!!1!I 

Marketing 

Labor.. -.'"-""I"'"""i;i'i75hr;::; 


Cost  per  unit 


$0.38 

.03 

2.85 


1.85 


CO'.l 


$155.04 

1.89 

M.  25 

fi.OO 

4.00 

PO.  46 

14.07 

78.62 

59.85 

323.  75 


Item 


Units  used 


Cost  per  unit 


Total  harvest  costs 

Prehareest  costs 

Overhead ---- -.1.-^1 -!I--l^-!"!-]!"!"'I^'H  II 

Total  costs  excluding  management 1,721.62 


777. 93 

893.69 

50.00 


Cost  pi"  pound    .  .  . 

Bulk  barn:  _     '•  '       

Fuel ....Z...<..-'. 362gal $0.38 

Eietticity.... ^..f. 740kil.hr jt  .03 

Sheets ..'...: 

Tiaclor  and  equipment ;.:.. ".I  " " 

Tiuck ; J, 

Barn X II][I! 

Marketing 

LdhOl.. _ -"I-""II"-"I";''""1II""" 

Total  han-cst  crops - 

Total  preharvest  costs " 

Overhead "II""!""'""""!'""" 

Total  costs,  excluding  management 

Cost!  per  pound 


Cos! 


$0.82 

137. 56 

25.20 

4.00 

lOf;.  59 
14  07 

lfi5. 65 
59.85 

194.25 


707. 17 

893.  G9 

50.00 


1,650.86 
0.786 


mcri 


Hem  of  (ixpense 


Tt?*"  ^     .. 

feftilize'    .    _ 

Lime,  

iiemaiodeconttot. 


Niitt-:  Tt;e  tr>iti .'  (n\P^^'■^•: 


I'ei!  of  C'l'S'ise 


lahof 
Ftitilizei'.. 

Line 

Ni!.'oge.i 

Pestit'-les 


Note:  Av'eniie  a'nnitl  develop 
9.5  perc*i!'  iiuersst.  $883.9U  :  !.9'>1 


lieiiii  of  e>iitris» 


Mach'iiery 

L.ihor 

feftitizef '. 

Nitiogen 

I.  line 

Herbicides.  

Pesticides ._ 

L.M'I  reiit ^  .     .    

liiie  o:'.  or.  '.p.fir.itin;?  ( ^p't.  I  (9.5  p 
mo). 


Totsiiir'i'a'  cs'ca^ftcc  1. 


Mdtde'iiigs ' 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

PEACIiLS-COiT  CF  FRODJCTIOfJ  PER  ACRE  FOR  1974,  300-BU  YIELD,  COSl  Of  EJTA(5LiS.i.Mi;:jT 


October  2,  lO:.'^ 


Units  used 


IbS  trees. 

2cwt 

4T 


Cost  per  unit 


$0.60 
4.50 
11.00 


Cost 
$93 


Item  of  expense 


Cost  \w:  ui.il 


Machinery  costs 

9      Labor .....'.1".;.^.  "'  I0.^  hr 

50  ToUI.  . 


iZ.W 


Cc<t 


no 

21 


t^eort+ar'l  of  J?1S  p*>i  a,re  i'  to  be  proMlcd  at  9.5  peicent  Interest  over  the  Ist  lOyr  lifcol  \tf  oi  ^sH  "'o 
AVERAuE  A:<UUAL  COSTS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  (VFARS  1-3) 


r'l     ••'-•IR' a-M'fiVl  -or. 


Units  iisrd 


...  S.Ohr 

5.0cwt 

IT 

7Slb 


Cost  per 

unit 


$2.00 

4.50 

14.00 

.22 


C05t 


II  ill  of  t.xpoiue 


tinits  Lseil 


L'llll 


$'5.00     Miscellaneoin 

18.00  ' 

22.50  I  T.)tj  I  operating  ex.oeii.-es 

14.00  I  Recaptufe  investmenL-.l 

15.50     Machinery  overliead. 

18.00  !  L;Mid  rent '" 


Total. 


Mi:.  CO 

ni.cj 
"9.  f ; 

75.00 
30.00 


'jM^^ntlil'ctf-.'i.ge.'-^  "*'""' '"'  ^  ^'-  ^^"^"X^-^Sl  -1S81.90.  TI.ese  development  costs  are  „rora!ed  4ver  she  ^,r^MM,e  years  of  the  orcha.d  (t.lO)»t 
PEACHES- COSTS  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  CKCHARD  (YEARS  4-10) 


U..i|>uc(i 


Cost  per 
U"it 


Cost 


H''iiis  of  expense 


U.iils  u&c-d 


Cos!  per 
pnit 


.  41.5  !ir.. 

..  lOcwt.. 

..  501b 

.  IT...  . 


$2.  (in 

4.50 

.22 

14.00 


;e.^t  »or  g 


$45.00  I  Machinery  overliead 
83.00  I  Pcorateil  establishment  custs. 
45.00     Prcraied  development  co'ts 
11.00  I 

14.00  i  Total  preh.itvest  costs  . 

23.00  ' 
3S.00 
30.00 
18.17 


304.17 


Preharvest  costs  pei  bushel 

Hafveiting  costs  per  bushel '..'.'... 

H  ydrocooli  ng 

Pacluns  liuuse  charges 

Total  production  an, I  mari.eting  cOj!s... 


BEEF  COW-CALF.  lOO-COW  HERD— COST  OF  PRODUCTIOM  FOR  1974 


Quantity 
(hea.l) 


Hundrerl- 

weight  I 
marketed 


bliiri.etings ' 


Steffral.es  (450  lb)  . 
Heifri  i 'I. "0(414  lb) 


I  tell) 


Cpeialiiig  expenses: 

Improved  pasture 

Unimproved  pasture 

iV'ooUlaiul  

Coastal  BeiuiudJ  hiiy 

P'Otem  sjppleme.'.t , 

Sdit  and  nuneidls  ... 

ijiiay  material 

V<"t.,  me.iicine,  piegiiancy  teitinj 

Hepaiis 

Labor 


196.42  j  C(  il5  (951;  lb). 

108.43  ! 

Total  iiii.i.etB'l 


QUHI'lll>. 

(.heal!) 


'7 
89 


BEtF  COW-CALl,  100-COW  HERO-CCST  CF  PRODUCTIOil  FOR  197! 

""  co.r^ 


Quan'.ity  ustd       Co't  pei  unit 


SUPPL 


i;0  A  improved  pasture: 

Klixcd  tertiiizer 

Mitrogen , 

Lime 

Cjshrent 

Pi  orated  esublishineiit  costs 


Tot  il  costs. 


20  4  CJ3  tal  Beriuuda  ha;: 

mixed  lortUiier 

■"lii'rogsH 

Liiiie 

Lal'or 


no  ft 

70  A.. 
50  A  . 
20  A 
50c\vL 


-  (4. 


...  ()- 


.:::;:::  ^::::::;;: 


780hr        $?.3I» 

WENTARY  BEir  BUDGET.S 


...  3ovi)l,A i4.50c*t... 

...  SOIb.'A i022  lb.... 

...  1,3  T/A $14/T 

$20,A 

$8,A 


56  2' ;3 

700 

IQO 

3,772 

500 

3W 

63 

600 

500 

1,794 


$1,485 

1,210 

508 

2,  200 

88U 

6,283 


Item 
l:ri'::est  on  cpeiriti::||  ca))itil 


T'nn"^;;ortation. 
V'lste-laneous.. 


Quantily  u:cd       Co^t  per  u;iil 


f«t 


$f^.flO 

i:?.?j 


.'5 
1. /5 

121 


v.er-nt 
n.j.ktUd 


4<>'.U 


C  t 


(9.5  percent  G 

mo). 
89  head. . . 


y  h<i 


j            Totjl  operatinj  expenses. 
Aiinual  fixed  co^ts 


Total  ("Oils  excluilir.g  inanagemer.t. 
Cest'  pei  huni^icrt'.viph*  marketed . 


SUPPLEMENTARY  BFEF  CUUCETS 


Other  harvestcosts. 

rash  rent 

Prorated  sud  costs.. 


Bcir.LA $4.i0.CK.L. 

Allllb  A >022/ib... 

1  31, A.. $14/T 

10  111, A $2/tir 


540 

880 

52 

400 


....  J65.A...... 

-..  $20  A 

-.-.  $«A 


$10.  A. 


Total  costs 

70  A  unimproved  pailure:  Cash  rent 

Total  costs. 

50  A  Woodland;  Cash  reiit $2  A. 

To<:»ICO"*   . 


v;97 


17t! 

1  ooc 


U,  5r/ 

5,  b87 


22,23-i 

•£.  1 8 


$1,300 
400 
1*^0 


3, 772 

700 

700 

~"lM 


100 


.^ *;?*'""' ""  """  '^  a-sumed  nth  1?  heifers  saved  (or  reolacemeot.  ?  enws  die  each  year        'See  !t«art»d  Ijortwts. 
iCthjl  15cowsor04Jeilieile.'iaiiU  1  5uU  <ire  ^'jlled  t jr.h  ycjr.  .VjikcliMf  •ve.tht's  reflect  a  3  per- 
c:?iil   hriM|,age. 
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luftoU-,: 

100  b.oc'iiro.v*  at  $.'25.  .  . 
18  leplaremenl  heifers  at  $i.7!^ 
5  bulls  at  51.000 

Tolal  li'.e'-tuik 

i  -"-iiitie^' 

Hay  stoi?se 


Invest-  ■ 

ment 
aveiage 

/ 

%n.  500 

4.  950 
3,000 

40,450 
1  688 


Arnual  hxed  cost 


Dep. 


$500 
500 

169 


Taxes 
Inf.      and  ins. 


$.'  088 
47C 
285 

3  843 
ibO 


1.1 46 

1'! 

182 


Total 

$3,234 

4S^  I 
799  I 

4  525  : 
337  I 


Inuftst-  — 
me:it 

average 


Annual  fixed  tost 


Corral  Shd  loading  chula 

Feed  rarKs 

Neck  (,hc:ns  and  tags   

Miscellaneous  eqniimient  ... 
K-Ticing  (250  acres) 


Tote'  fari'itirs 
Total 


$?70 
135 

2  700 

4  946 

45.  395 


Dep. 

5.54 
27 

'i1 

3G0 

671 

1.171 


Int. 

$2f. 
13 
8 
6 

256 

469 

4.312 


Taxes 
end  ins. 


13 
22 

204 


Dairy  cows  production  co.st  for  1974 — 100  cow      oiher  opersi;ing  costs: 


unit  with  11.400  lb  annuHl  production 
[Total  amcmnt  in  dollars] 
Feed : 

Purchased     concentrate i  850.730 

Other   feed 365 

Lime  and   fertilizer 5,  27o 

Seeds  and  plants 1,  140 

Spray,  other  crop  expense 1,020 


58,  530 
Labor    ($2.30  per  hour — 8o   hvs  par 
COW)   19.500 


Machine   hire    (hauhngi__ 

Breeding    feet; 

Veterinary    pnd    medicine- 
Other  ciairv  expense 

E'tilities     

Mv  ceUftnerais    . . 


Fi  .ed  costs: 

Machniery   reptiir 

Building,    fence    repai."'. 


3.0;5 
840 
1.  155 
2.690 
1,265 
2,550 

11.  545 


3.  820 

1,955 


Ts*  xes.    insurance 

Xiitereit      on      operating      cspnai 
(9.5'.  — t^  mos) . 


Told 

$■•! 

% 
629 

1  182 

5.68 

1,  500 
4.603 
11.878 


Interest   on   imestr.ieiit    (9.5'      fit 

»2,i(>0   pf;r   cowl 19.950 

Total  co^t  e.NcUidine  nianage- 

ment     lJl,4o3 

r.  .-T  p-^i  hv-ndred-Aeight,  $t0.65. 


SrtiJF-  F.^!;,:?0,V  to  FmiSK     COSTS  or  PROr-ljjTiON  FOR  1974 
ilOO  sov-'s] 


Item 


Marketirgs: 

Market  hc,gbc?20 lb). 
CullfO,"?(';CI0lb).... 
C!jllB'itb(3iClh)  .... 
Cull  boars  (500  lb,).. . 


Units  and 
r-tiantiiv 


1,515  head. 
30head  ... 
10  head.... 
3head 


Piict^  per 


1,558  head 


Tolal  marketing;. . .   _. 

Cos|=  of  production: 
Corn: 

Breediiig  flock.        4  674  bi 

Hogs.  .   140??  bu.. 

Prolein  supplement: 

Breeding  slock. 7lfi.8cwt.. 

Hogs 1,558  cwt.. 

Premner 935.8c'.vt.. 

Salt  and  minerals 


Tci.,  ' 


$3,  ?33 

»  120 

•  30 

1  15 

1  3  498 


Unfs  and 
<|u:i.i!itv 


Price  per 
uiii; 


Tctai 


3.^1 
11.00 

n.co 

8.50 


'14.  9.56.  8C 
11,  870.  '10 

7,  883.  48 

17,138.00 

7.  945.  8U 

288. 00 


Feo  :  f  r'lul  ng : 654  T  . 

Velrrinariaiiand  medicine 

Repairs  

Electricity 

Labor 4,469hr. 

interest  on  op^ratinccapital'O  5  rerceiiifrf , 

6  mo.) 

r.^iirketing . , 

TraMSportdtioo , ...     


S".  5G 


2.30 


Total  operating  e.xpenses 

Annua  hxed cjst 

Total  cost?  pxclud'iig  maiiagemeiil. 
Co;-!s  per  hundredv.eight... 


$5,  1  '<0. 0<1 

2.  7tO.  OO 

2.  64B.  50 

779.00 

IP.  278.  T-O 
5  41-'.  2: 


1.  538.  CI 
S5'.  54 

122.  571.  44 
10. 575. 00 

133, 146. 44 
38.06 


'  Hundred  •  cigM. 


SWIFIE:  F;,RRO'.V  TO  FI.\I5H     li^VISTWi;::!  ;,-|n  HX'.O  COST 


Breeding  livestock 

EuiWings  and  equipme„t. 


.- 





Investment 

Average 

De.nrecia'.ioii 

Annual  Fixed  Cost 

New 

Interest 

$23.  80" 
69,212 

U3,  70!i 
38,  894 

1600 

4,453 

$1,  302 

3, 694 

Total. 


Operating  expenses  item 


Tax  in^. 

$137 
389 

- --     93.012  52,594  5.053  ITs*  '  526 

CONTRACT  BROILER  PRODUCTIO,-v -COST  Oi'  PROD'JCTK  N  FOR  1974,  AMr.'UAL  CAPACITY  250,000  BRCILEPS,  FPOflUCTION  OF  888  000  LB 
Units  used  Cost  per  unit 


Tot.'l 


y,0i9 
8,536 

10,575 


Cost 


t-itter. 20  loads.... 

Electricity... 

fuel i2,600gaL.' 

Repairs 

Labor... '.,..'... 

MiscEllaneous ..'.  I  ' 


3,600  hr 


$65.00 

■.32^ 
'■   l.bO 


$1,300 
1,500 
4,032 
1,518 
5,760 
600 


Intei""^'  on  opeiatiiig  capital  (9.5  percent  for  3  n.o). 

Total  operating  expenses. 

Aiii.iial  fixed  costs... 

Tolal  costs  excluding  monaj-enienl 

Cost  per  pound ..'... 


$47 

14  957 
9,995 


24.951 


.028 


CONTRACT  BROILER  PRODUCTlOil-iUVESTMENT  AiND  FIXED  COST  (250,000  ANNUAL  BROILER  CAPACITY) 


Investment 


Annual  fixed  cost 


Item 


Building:  (including  grading): 
4  (32  ft  by  384  ft)....   .. 

Well  (2  wells) 

fiuipment 

Well  pumps 

Tractor  w,  front  loader' (used)I 

manure  spreader 

Spr.?ver .. 


Tolal. 


Purchase 
price 


$61, 500 
3,00!) 
20,000 
1,000 
1.500 
1,200 
150 

88, 350 


Average 


\oars  of 

life      Depreciation 


$30,  750 

i,5un 

10,000 
500 
750 

eo;i 

75 
44, 175 


l-i 
Ifi 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


$2,  050 
200 
2  000 
lUO 
150 
1?0 
lb 

4,635 


Interest 


143 

9511 

«8 

71 

57 
7 

4.197 


Tax  and 
ins. 


$8.10 

18 

270 

7 

?0 

16 

1 

l.I^ 


Total 


$3,801 
361 
3  220 
155 
241 
193 
23 

9,99t 
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K.OEPt'OEI  T  rOMWtBC 


0|,ci.ningi"xpensii-  ikni  Uni'i  useJ 


Pullets I  2(1,000 

feed .        4 BOOT.. 

M'-dicina  ?rd  v;icanition  ...     . 

f'nclriiity . 

Repiirs ...... 

t-bor Z.MOht 

ri'istilbiicous.  

Interest  on  opei.i;ii.g.,ost{9.5  peicenjfu!  4  rpp). . 

To. '!  opeiatiiig  einen<.e 
Ai  cal  lixed  cuil •_ 

Tiilsl  rO!t5  exHortmg  m-<ra)^i 
I'lOjiiitioii  TOrt  pet  (toien 
Mai'Blinp.  cos'-  oer  ilczcii: 
Tiir.spoitation: 
Katm  ti)  pUiil 
Pl.iitt  to  New  York  Cily  . 


T'jU! 
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I  ECU  PROOI.ICIION    in  000  CAGEO  lAVCR  UNIT  WITH  MECHANICAL  FEEDERS  AND  HAND  EGG  GAU;tRINC,  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF  366.667 

002.    (.OSTOf  PROOUtllON  fOR  1«7» 


Ci'-t  ,jei 

kiiit 

Com 

Opsratiitc  ««(:ens«s  item 

r.f;0 

v.n.  DOti 

Plr.iitrosls: 

i^r.nc 

120  000 

WiaRcs  and  siUries .. 

IC. 

inspection 

SM 

Car'onsaii:!  c?sei 

91? 

S:ipp!ies:  Tdp*>.  oil.  staples,  miso 

i  90 

■    643 

Oppperiaiio.i  .=  i.d  iepair« 

JOll 

Ove(^.erfJ  ami  oiiicelljiteaus.    . 

fi.3tl2 

'•  ^'nii.ij'.iaii-  e  c(j  :<        ,   . 

172.77? 

T.>Ul 

l.V'I 

I'iO  .«.9 

'Ai 

T'if»l  •:'»1^  \<ri  (l.if"!!    . 

!>0f,- 

rriro 

Units  vsoil 


Cost  per 
unit 


Cot 


$.0?05 
.0020 
.  0400 
.0027 
.0038 
.0046 
.(iC25 

.0761 
.tii 


.0284 


COMMERCIAl  EGG  PROO'jn-OIJ    IfiVESTVINT  A,"!D  FSXLD  COST  («),0C0  CAGEO  LAVtRS) 


E.il'H.;^;_. 

Equipmeu ' 

Cjrtains 

WHI 

Pump 


^^\.. 


li>k'<>slnient 

Ve.-. 

sol 

Aniiij^ii 

ited  cast 

Tjres  and 

(Jew 

Aveitfie 

iile 

De,.. 

Int. 

ins. 

Tt.I.-.! 

il7.5t!0 

♦8.  7F.0 

15 

♦5.lfi7 

^2S1 

$74? 

»-•  J70 

25  952 

I^  V76 

10 

r  bS5 

;  ■'%: 

700 

■*,  US 

1  370 

CSS 

5. 

77- 

65 

37 

376 

i.wn 

750 

"5 

H") 

71 

JO 

m 

SCO 

250 

10 

25 

2; 

13 

62 

«.  822 


?5,  til 


,1C1 


2.221 


1,262 


7,c;7 


'  f qatf.iiieil  iiK|.,'<t«s  manure  'eniov  I.  rquitiment  uscl  wihm t<te l,'yt>t  hou"iw. 


lilDEPr-CENTjCOHflNtWEKT  TUUKFY  PRODUCTION- COST  OF  PRODUCTIO.;  H:R  1«7<.  A:;MI./\L  fAPAriTV:  16,000  TOr.  S  f^O  iOUUO  HtHS. 

M.'.RKETIKCS;  360W)  LB.  TOMS  AND  136,500  LB.  HENS 


0|^ralii.(  tt^a^e  item 


P'julJs: 

Tows  

hens 

Fcpd 

Litter...- 

Medicine  and  dcbcaki.ng. 

loading  and  h.iuliiig 

Electrjcily 

Fuel *,000bir<Ji.... 


■  \m 

;  10  T 

1  llMlls 

..  5  i.000 

<  «,000lbs.... 


CONFIh  :MENT  TJIRKEY  PRODUCTION-  INVCSff.irtT  AND  FIXED  CtST  (IP.OOO  TOMS  AliD  10.000  KEMS  ANNUAL  FRCDUCTION) 


Item 


E.-oodei  houM  and  equipinei:: 

2  giowout  houies  eqai,! 

Well  and  pump .. 

Loader ,.. 

TotJl... 


INFORMATION  ON"  FOI!ES':^iY  IV  CEORGI.\ 

Problems: 

1.  Ad  Valorem  Tax  ratt; 


most  confiscatory  ta.ves  fi 
owners  to  clear-cut  and,  oi 
are  compoimded,   since   ta:  es  are   paid  an 


nually,  yet  revenues  are  In 
(One  dollar  per  acre  on 
equals  $155  In  ta.\es  alone 

2.  Southern  Pine  Beetle  —has  devastated 
areas  of  North  Georgia  and 
Georgia.  There  Is  no  pre»  'ut  known  cure. 
Spraying  is  outlawed  t>y  E  f>A  and  the  only 
other  remedy  Is  cutting  bi.  ffer  strip  around 
infected  area.  State  has  n  cently  lo.st  com- 
plete timber  on  Worm.'slce 
\annah. 

Forestry  is  big  business 
inbutlng  over  $2  billion  a 


vicling  job.s  for  one  of  evf  y  five  Geor,<;lan 


employed.  Payroll  in  many 


:iiL;  used 


Cost  pe;  unit 


JO.  75. 
S0.65..    . 

two 

i65..       . 

$0.024. _ 
JO.Ol... 

io.o6.'.";'. 


Co»t 


Operating  expense  ite.ii 


l/i.ils  u^ed 


$12,000 

6,50(1 

132.  eo) 
910 
624 

4.  S6;) 
IGg 

1,560 


Libor _  l.U.Jhr 

lntefK.1  jn  opeiatingta^iiial  

Toiil  operating  expenses 

Annu?' i»ed  cost 

To'al  cost  eitluding  man- 

s«tn.Eut.. 

Co.  1  r-°f  pound  maiLelfc^l 


COjI  I'f  f  unit 


V2.30 

9.5  iieicei'l  v6  mos). 


CAt 


$2,60E 

7,685 

169. 559 
6,103 


175  6€2 

.3U 


Niiiiitcr 


Pi.i''h»te 
pii'.e 


113.50) 

31. 670 

2.  OOo 

4.  SCO 


AvencJ 


M.  750 

15.935 

l.Ctf) 

2, 250 


Vests  of 
Hie 


10 
10 
10 
10 


0*:|l. 


1,120 
1,594 

ir -. 

225 


Int 


r.4i 

1.514 

95 

214 


Taxes 
and  ins. 


4:u 

27 
61 


Tct...l 


Jl  M3 

222 
500 

6.103 


on  forestry.  Al- 
rce  small  land- 
sell  land.  Rates 


lO-year  rotatlon.s. 
30-year   rotation 


lanlatlon  at  fcia- 


Georgla.  con- 
uiuuUy  and  pro- 


is  the  lartest  of  a:n-  empl  jycr 


Georgia  counties 


State  has  largest  private 
any  state  in  the  nation 
jrians  own  timberiand,  mo^i 
tracts  of  under  300  acres 


lauctownersl.lp  of 

o|-er  200.000  Cfor- 

of  which  \T  .sin.ill 

Georgia  leads  na- 


tion In  pulpwood  production,  is  the  largest 
lumber  producer  East  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  l.s  growing  in  plywood  production. 

E.siLumtcs  are  that  Georgia  and  the  South- 
east mvist  double  production  of  wood  and 
wood  products  by  year  2000.  This  must  come 
from  private  ownerships,  which  already  pro- 
vide 75  per  cent  of  production  for  thirteen 
Georgia  pulp  mills. 

INFORM \TION  ON  PECAW  PrOJTTCTIOJf 
IN  CEORtilA 

Pecin  production  In  Georgia  accounts  for 
\s  of  the  pecan  production  In  the  world.  Over 
the  pa.st  lew  years.  groE.s  receipts  to  Georgia 
farmers  averaged  over  30  million  dollars. 
C.eort,la  also  has  more  proce.esing  plants  than 
oti.er  ttatec.  ajid  thi£  odd^;  even  more  rauney 
;.iiU  Jibr.  to  Gfoigiuns. 

Production  co.sts  are  wi  35',,  duo  to  In- 
frca.ic'i  costs  it\  1: 'jor,  chFiairnls,  fertilizer, 
l.i?l,  criuipmt-i.t  aiid  inf-'est.  Processing  and 
reliUcc'.  .'iitli'.s  cost,;;  are  tip  40'  due  to  higher 
Inlvjr.  higher  utilties.  higher  freight.  hl;;her 
!i--pinnt  suppHt's  and  higher  .nterest.  fore- 
en  sf,  lor  pecan  snles  to  pas.s  on  any  of  these 
li.creasea  Is  gloomy  due  to  the  folio >vUig  fac- 


tors: en?  of  tha  largest  carry-over:^  thrt  we 
have  had  in  many  >ear-.  a  decline  in  Indus- 
trial consumption  because  of  their  decline  In 
sales,  and  huge  carry-overs  of  competitive 
nut«,  i  e.  walnuts  nnd  almo:ids.  snd  a  large 
ciop  forccubt  for  these  nuu.  Fe-.aus  have 
moitat  a  lot  to  our  State  la  the  past,  and 
have  been  a  profit  maker  to  farmers  sr.d 
procestiors.  Un'.ier  piesent  conditions,  liow- 
ever,  all  face  serious  losses.  Any  niaikeiiiig 
lielp  for  our  commodity,  such  as  the  srhool 
h'ncii  pro^'ram,  would  be  gie;it!y  appreciated. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  grower's  costs 
c::n  be  i educed  is  by  increated  production 
per  acre.  T.^iis  is  done  primarily  through  re- 
search efforts  of  our  State  and  USDA.  The 
L.1SDA  research  is  not  consuitiug  with  indus- 
try regarding  ihcir  problems.  The  people  l:i 
charge  of  Etatlons  cannot  take  time  to  come 
to  gI^^■.ver  meetings;  and  persouuel  are  moved 
liOin  project  to  project.  Our  Industry  is  not 
a'^king  for  more  money,  hnt  Just  for  efficient 
and  eilcctiva  use  of  i'er.;onnel  and  f.)c!!ities 
jiow  exLstiug. 

Any  help  along  '^hf^e  lines  would  he  great- 
ly appreciated  by  our  industry. 
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IN    EtTMMARY 


3.  Congress  must  act  to  raise  the  loan  and 
target  price  on  farm  commodities  due  to  tlie 
lecently  experienced  increased  costs  of  pro- 
cluc.ion. 

2.  .4  severe  lime  shortage,  due  to  a  short- 
ane  of  freight  cars,  will  limit  crop  and  Uve- 
<-*cck  production  in  the  Soiitheasl.  Some  ac- 
ti.-in  to  bring  more  cars  into  service  for  lime 
snould  be  taken  by  the  Congress. 

3.  Current  forecasts  indicate  that  tlie 
Nitrogen  shortiit;e  in  1975  will  be  even  more 
acutt-  than  that  of  1974.  Ettorts  must  be  made 
u>  assure  Nitrogen  manufacturers  sufficient 
iiulural  gas,  if  national  policy  demands  a 
bountiful  supply  of  food  and  liber. 

4.  Canadian  policy  has  restricted  the  Im- 
portation of  potassium  fertilizer  into  the 
United  States.  This  policy  could  in  1974  cause 
reduced  yield  In  America  and  it  v.ill  cer- 
tainly materially  Increase  the  cost  of  ferti- 
lizer to  farmers.  We  feel  the  Administration 
should  do  everythhig  within  its  power  to 
negotiate  a  larger  potassium  allotment  from 
Canada. 

5.  Farmers  are  told  by  manuf.icturers  that 
shortages  and  costs  of  petrochemicals  have 
created  the  scarce  supply  of  various  pesti- 
cides. If  the  American  Farmer  Is  to  produce 
at  levels  desired  by  the  Federal  Government, 
then  Government  must  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  petrochemicals  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  vitally  needed  pesticides. 

6.  Congressional  effcrta  must  te  made  to 
enhance  the  manufacture  oi  phosphnte  ferti- 
lizers. This  vital  fertilizer  component  is  be- 
ing attracted  to  foreign  shores,  thi's  crearl'';; 
a  shortage  here. 

7.  The  farmer  of  today  fiuds  hims'jlf  in  a 
most  critical  position  with  I'espect  to  tne 
parity  ratio.  Exceedn.gly  hi^h  production 
costs  could  ar.d  will  force  many  fi.rmers  from 
the  soil.  If  national  steps  are  not  taken  to 
prevent  mass  bankruptcy  on  the  farm,  we 
fear  for  the  future  well  being  ct  America. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  t.lifcie 
further  morning  businct.-?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  tlie  Senate  w  ill  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business.  S.  3394.  which  the  clerk 
will  state . 

The  assistant  legi.^'ative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance .'Vet  of  1961.  and  tor  other  purpose.s. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  AebuREZK,  that  two  members  of  his 
•staff,  Ifebecca  Switzer  and  Xavia  Louis, 
have  th^privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Foreign  Assii>tance 
Act  today. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
'■'■ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  has  a  number  of  amendments. 
I  h.ate  spoken  with  him  about  them,  and 
I  should  like  to  propose  a  unnnimous- 
consent  request  relatin;^  to  tlie  Abourezk 
amendments  ani  see  whether  cr  not  the 
Seiiator  from  South  Dakota  nil!  be 
rraenaM.-;    io  the  request. 

Dees  'he  Senator  hsve  four  a.nerJ- 

M'-'>li-,V 

?'!r.  .ABOi;r?EZK.  Approximatelv. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.*k 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  Abourezk 
rmcndmcnts  there  be  a  limitation  of  30 
minutes  each,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided;  that  on  any  amendment  there- 
to, the  time  be  limitod  to  20  minutes, 
equally  divided,  and  thai  would  apply 
to  any  and  all  other  procedural  matters. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  n-.y   amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
iitnend:nent  will  be     tstcd. 

The  legi'rlitive  clerk  proceed'^d  to  read 
t.^p  nmrndment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I.!r.  President.  I  ask 
un.Tiiii'ioiu-  con.sent  that  further  read- 
iiii-  (if  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
The  PRESIDirJG  OFFICER.  Without 
c'0'ecti..n.  ii  is  so  ordered, 
liie  amc-ndment  i;  as  roUows: 
At  Mic  appripriate  plac:-  in  tic  bill,  iii'-en 
the  folloivina:  new  section : 

Kec.  — .  None  of  the  funds  made  -iviu'.able 
in  this  Act  cr  any  other  law  .shall  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  military  assistance, 
rr  for  sales  of  defeu.se  articles  and  service.s 
(v.hethcr  for  cash  or  by  credit,  guaranty,  ci 
.'.ny  other  mems).  or  for  the  transp.orta'lion 
C'f  Ri;y  military  equipment  or  .suppUes  to 
any  cotintry  which  uses  .=uch  defense  articles 
or  services  in  violation  of  the  Fcrelt;n  As- 
.si-tauce  Act  of  1961  or  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  or  any  a-jretment  entered  into 
u.idcr  S'.icli  Ac'.s." 

Mr.  ..\BOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  of  this  am.endment  is  identical 
to  the  language  of  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment which  was  added  to  the  continuing 
resolution  yesterday.  The  amendment 
would  do  the  same  thing,  except  that  it 
would  be  put  in  a  more  permanent  sit- 
uation on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  rather  thpn 
just  on  the  continuing  rssolution. 

I  do  not  see  any  need  for  a  rcllcal'  vote 
on  this  amendment,  because  the  Senate 
expressed  itself  on  this  very  issue  yes- 
terday. If  the  manager  of  the  bill  wants 
to  save  the  time  of  a  r.'^llcall  vote,  that  is 
all  right  with  me.  or  we  can  have  one, 
whatever  he  chooses  to  do. 

I  re.sei-ve  the  remainder  of  mv  lime 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  we  voted  on  a  similar  amend- 
ment yesterday,  and  I  want  to  bring  up 
once  again  what  I  consider  may  be  a 
problem.  It  may  not  be  a  problem  for  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  but  I  am 
sure  it  may  be  a  ma^-fer  of  concern  for 
some  others. 

I  invite  the  attention  cf  the  acting 
minority  leader  to  this  Inrgua^e  in  the 
amendment : 


Ai  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the   following    new   section: 

Sec.  — .  Noiie  of  the  funds  made  available 
in  this  Act  or  any  other  law  shall  be  obli- 
gated or  e>;pended  for  military  assistance,  oi- 
for  sales  of  defense  articles  aiid  services 
(whether  f>.,r  cash  or  by  credit,  gt-'aranty. 
or  finy  other  means),  or  for  the  tra'.ia;3orta- 
tio'i  of  r.ny  military  equipment  or  suppMts 
to  atiy  country  which  u^es  such  defense  ar- 
ticles cr  services  in  violation  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1901  or  the  Foiei?;i  ^Tiii- 
tary  Sales  .^ct.  or  any  ag'-e2ine::t  entered  i»'.to 
under  such  Acts." 

That  section,  of  course,  pppll.'s  to  the 
use  of  mateiials  in  any  type  of  evert  ac- 
tion thf>t  could  not  be  callod  seU-defensc. 
In  oth.or  words,  some  peoj^le  would  put  it 
directly  as  aggressive  action.  1  am  going 
to  read  that  section  of  the  law,  sc  that  we 
are  ch  ar  here  on  what  v.e  are  doing,  even 
though  we  had  considerable  debate  on  it 
y.:.=;terd'cy.  I  read  section  502  of  the  Fnr- 
eiiVn  Assistance  Act.  relating  to  utili';,a- 
tion  of  defense  articles  and  services: 

Src.  502.  utilization  of  Defense  Artifle< 
a  Id  Defe  ;se  Services. — Dcfcife  articles  anu 
defei5.se  services  to  atiy  country  shall  hs  fur- 
nished s'^lely  for  internal  .security,  for  legit- 
imote  self-defer.se.  to  permit  the  recipient 
country  to  participate  in  regional  or  collec- 
tive arrangements  or  measures  con.'^iste- t 
v.ith  tlie  Charter  of  the  United  NaLir.-.is  .  .  . 

I  h.ave  always  felt,  for  example,  that 
the  State  of  Israel,  in  ii?ing  military 
equipment  that  was  supplied  by  us  in  its 
efforts  to  do  away  with  the  terrorists  and 
the  guerrilla  activities  that  have  been 
harbored  in  other  countries,  was  acting 
in  self-defense.  In  other  w  ords.  from  time 
to  time  the  Israeli  Air  Force  has  foimd  it 
ne^essarj-  to  attack  installations  that 
v.-ere  placed  within  villages  beyond  the 
border  of  its  own  country.  It  has  dene 
tiiis  because  these  installations  have  pro- 
vided a  launclTdng  pad.  so  to  speak,  for 
guerrilla  activities  within  the  State  of 
Israel. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Senator':; 
amendment  docs  not  in  any  way  preclude 
the  State  of  Israel  from  exercising  in 
light  of  self-defense  as  it  sees  it.  No  one 
can  more  precisely  describe  what  is  self- 
defense  than  those  ■'\ho  tJiink  they  are 
defending  themselves. 

For  example,  if  there  weie  guerril'a 
activities  based  in  the  nation  of  Lebanon, 
the  state  of  Lebanon,  that  nerc  cros.siri? 
over  tire  border,  that  were  blowing  up 
villages  in  Israel,  rnd  if  the  Israeli  Air 
Force  operates  with  Ameriran-made 
planes,  some  of  them  obtained  under 
military  sales  or  military  credits,  the 
State  of  Israel  in  no  wav  is  limited  by  this 
language  in  obtaining  the  supplies  it 
needs  fcr  what  it  believes  is  its  security. 

Mr.  President,  it  h.^s  been  made 
abundantly  clear  by  eminent  i;iterna- 
ticnal  legal  scholars  that  Israel's  retali- 
atory raids  into  Lebanon  and  Jordan  are 
coimtenanccd  by  inte  nationa:  law.  and 
constitute  "legitimate  self-defense'  as 
cited  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

Ir.  accord.ince  with  the  piinciplcs  of 
international  law.  and  the  declaration  on 
principles  conce:ning  friendly  relations 
and  ccoperr.tion  among  states  adopted 
by  th-o  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  October 
21.  1970,  all  member  nations  are  duty 
bound  'lot  to  tcljrale  I'Uy  subversive  or 
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nrmcd  activitieK  agains 
states.  This  declaraiior 
Ko  state  slmll  orgniii 
fluaneis  incite  or  toleraie 
ist  or  arnietl  acthitlos  dl 
\ii)li>iu  ovenhrow  of  Hie 
state,  or  iiitprl'ere  in  >-ivl 
slate. 
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other  .'JovereiBii 
.states  : 

,  assist.  I'ojneitt, 
3iiijvi-i>ive,  tiiTor- 
ec'.t'd  toward  the 
•tf;j|i:ii.-  Oi  anotlicr 

.-.•life  111   anothfi' 


Prominent  iuiists  urn  ilnin  tl»;il  per- 
mitting .'^ubver.sive  ;nt)vitieK  again.si 
another  state  constitute  a  breach  of  in- 
ternational unric'itakin;  even  if  those 
activities  aie  exerci.sed  ay  private  indi- 
viduals. To  back  this  i  p.  I  would  cite 
some  relevant  cnioies.  <  ippenheiin's  In- 
ternational L.iw.  edited  by  H.  Lauter- 
bach : 

Iiirern.irional  law  iinposi  s  tl'e  idiiy  upon 
oipry  .iiiiti-  a=.  tar  as  p<-i.s,sibl ;  prtveiil  \t>  own 
.subjects,  and  .such  loreigii 
\\ithin  its  tenii'.)r>.  Irom 
Jiirioiis  acts  agaiiust  oUier 


jsubject.s  as   Uw 
lomniiiring    m- 

itat«-s. 


From  tlie  Declaration  <  n  Friendly  Re- 
lations, official  records  (f  the  General 
Assembly  25th  .se.'^sion  .*fipplement  No. 
18  (A/8018)  we  have— 

Every  state  hr.s  the  Uut;. 
organizing  or  encouraging 
of  irregular  rorci.s  or  armed 
mercenaries,  for  incursion  i 
of  another  St  a  :>;. 


Id  rt-rraiii  Irom 
Llie  or^ianlzation 
band:.,  inrludli^K 
ito  llie  territ.'jry 


Israeli  actions  on  Lebi  nesc  territory 
ore  also  ba.sed  on  the  inl  crent  right  of 
Israel  to  self-deftuse  in  ai  cordance  with 
article  51  of  the  U.N.  Chnrter. 

And  the  U.N.  General  /^semblv  docu- 
ment A/AC.134/L.46  of  AAril  12.  1974  of 
the  Special  Committee  oit  the  Question 
of  Defining  Aggre.ssion,  akicle  3  states: 

Ally  of  the  following  act^.  rpgardle.»;s  of 
the  dcolaration  of  wai .  tlialll  .subject  to  and 
it!  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  .Aiit- 
cle  2.  qualify  us  au  .■»<■!:  of  adKres.slon, 

The  sending  by  or  on  belilf  of  a  .stale  of 
armed  band.s.  groups,  Irreg  Uars  or  merce- 
naries, which  carry  oat  acts  of  armed  force 
against  another  .state  of  su 'h  f;ravlty  as  to 
amount  to  the  acts  listed  axAc  nr  iis  .-iub- 
Htantiiil  invobeuieni  tliereii) . 

Surely  Israel's  exercise  of  self-defen.se 
against  these  a?ts  of  aggression  would  be 
actions  taken  in  "lei  itimate  .self- 
defense." 

Will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
describe  for  the  Seiiate,  is  a  matter  of 
legislati\e  history,  exactly  wliat  his 
amendment  is  directed  io\  aid  and  to 
whom  it  applies? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  This  amendment  is 
directed  toward  any  naticii  that  receives 
militaiy  assistance  frort  the  United 
States  which  violates  thfc  Militaiy  As- 
sistance  Act.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  or  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act.  I  do  not  propose  to  e  cclude  any  na- 
tion, whether  it  be  Labanon, 
Egypt.  Syria,  Turkey,  C  reecc— or  any 
other.  I  think  that  any  r  ation  that  re- 
ceives arm.s  from  thi.s  cointry  ought  to 
obey  the  laws  of  this  cour  try,  or,  rather, 
we  ought  to  obey  the  law 
try.  That  is  simply  what  t|is  amendment 
1  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In 
flops  the  Senator's  amei 
the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
ot  State,  or  the  President 
states,  who  is  the  ultima 
matters  of  national  .securi 


other  woi"ds, 
dment  iH'nnit 
the  Si'iietary 
ol  the  United 
f  authority  in 
v.  to  make  tJie 


finding  as  to  whether  or  not  a  countiy 
is  in  violation? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  do  not  know  who 
makes  the  finding  now.  Whether  it  be 
by  a  court  ol  law  or  by  virtue  of  Presi- 
dential decision.  I  do  not  know.  This 
nniendi7ient  does  not.  change  whoever 
makes  that  decision. 

Ml.  Hl.TMPHREY.  The  executive 
biancli.  I'l  couiso.  now  makes  that  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  This  amendment 
(iops  not  ( liange  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  n!;ipndmfi;t 
itix".  not  change  that? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  ju;-t  says  th;;l  tin 
(  xtciitive  branch  has  to  obey  tlic  law. 
It  must  obey  t!ie  law,  wuhoiit  exception. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  not  misunder- 
.stand  me;  I  voted  for  Uie  Eagleton 
amenilinent.  Bui  is  it  not  possible  that 
tlie  State  of  Turkey,  for  example,  may 
ver.^•  well  .say  tliat  the  reason  tliey  used 
American  military  equipment  on  Cyprus 
is  because  600  Greek  colonels  from  th.? 
Greek  military  establi  hment  landed  on 
Cyprus  and  were,  apparently,  ready  to 
take  over;  that  indeed,  they  ousted  the 
duly  elected  President  of  Cyprus.  Arch- 
bishop Makarios.  and  the  Turkish 
Cypriots  were  threatened  and  endan- 
'.;ered  because  of  this  action;  and,  that, 
under  the  agreement  which  mevailed 
relating  to  the  presence  of  certain 
Turkish  forces  in  Cyprus,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain Greek  forces  in  Cypnis.  what  Tur- 
key did  was  merely  act  in  self-defense? 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  think  they  could 
t.iiy  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  woulo 
swallow  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  get  the 
record  clear.  Does  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, in  other  words,  say  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  were  to  make 
such  an  advisory  opinion  and  the  Presi- 
dent v.ere  to  act  upon  it.  this  amend- 
ment, theiefore.  would  not  be  binding 
upon  Tiukcy,  which  said  it  acted  in  self- 
defense? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  am  not  certain  that 
the  carrying  out  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States  is  done  on  a  unilateral  basis,  or 
whether  or  not  it  is  carried  out  by  any 
one  man.  I  think  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
tr,\'  generally  would  interpret  whether  or 
not  a  law  is  being  obeyed. 

Whatever  the  Secretary  of  State  miglit 
say,  or  whatever  the  President  might  say, 
would  really  have  no  bearing  on  the  final 
outcome.  I  think  our  .judiciary  would  de- 
cide that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  to  get  the  lej^is- 
lative  language  clear,  because  I  do  not 
want  this  amendment  to  have  broader 
application  than  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
in  mind,  or  that  the  Senate,  thus  far,  has 
in  mind,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Senate 
has  already  gone  on  record — I  believe  it 
was  in  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
iJie.sented  by  Senator  Eacleton— that  the 
violations,  in.sofar  as  the  Senate  saw 
them,  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
and  tlic  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
were  violations  by  Turkey,  and  by  Tur- 
key only,  up  to  this  date? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  do  not  know  what 
tlie  l.o*al  .statement  of  Senator  Eacleton 
was  on  yesterday.  I  did  hear  part  of  his 
stritement  which  said  that  this  would  ap- 


ply to  any  country,  that  he  applied  it 
v.ithout  exception,  as  well. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  tlie  manager 
of  the  biU.  my  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
is  willing  to  apply  an  exception  to  thi.s 
law? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  simply  wanted 
to  point  out  wliat  the  Senate  has  already 
done.  The  Senate  resolution  states: 

K.snivi'd.  lliat  it  is  tlic  sen-e  of  the  Senate 
'.bat  tl'.e  Pre.>-ident  should  imniedii^tely  de- 
clare 'lurkev  Ineligible  for  fiirtber  nssl.stanco 
under  the  Foreipn  .'Vssht!.  :ice  Art  of  IPfil  anj 
jiiellvlMe  for  furtlier  ca-li  .-.ales  <  redit.s,  or 
-iiaraiiiep'  ui.der  il.e  Foreign  MilitHry  Sal^s 
Aci  t-nti.  ill  ciimpliaiice  witn  the  provisions  o." 
siiih  Act~.  uii-kf  no  fii:tluT  military  o.ssisi- 
aii'-e  available  to  -iifh  coiuili\,  ui.tier  eithrr 
.-■!■  h  Act. 

Tliat  was  a  specific,  precise  targeting 
ol  tliis  provision.  All  I  am  asking,  and  I 
want  the  word  from  the  Senator,  because 
this  (ould  be  very  important  in  tlie  con- 
sideration of  tlic  Senator's  amendment, 
is;  Does  the  Senator's  amendment  apply 
precisely  to  the  language  of  the  sense  of 
the  Senate:  namely,  this  overwhelming 
vote  by  which  the  Senate  said,  on  the 
dat^"  of  September  19.  by  a  vote  of  64  to 
27.  that  Turkey  had  violated  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act? 
Or  is  the  Senator  saying  that  lliis  provi- 
sion of  law  today  is  directed  toward  some 
other  couiiti-y? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Thi.s  pro\i,sion  of  law 
is  directed  toward  any  countn'. 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  I  mean  this  amend- 
ment. Is  it  directed  toward  some  other 
country? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Tliis  amendment  is 
dii-ected  toward  any  counti  y  that  violates 
the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Tliere  are  no  exceptions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Who  is  to  make  that 
determination,  under  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  imagine  the  ulti- 
mate detei-mination  is  made  by  the  court* 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  matters  of  na- 
tional security,  would  it  not  be  for  the 
immediate  administi-ation  of  the  amend- 
ment, or  for  its  immediate  execution,  if 
this  were  to  be  adopted,  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  make 
tliat  finding? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  imagine  that  the 
President  makes  a  detennination ;  yes. 
Whether  or  not  he  is  obeyhig  the  law 
would  ha\e  to  be  determined  by  a  court 
of  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ultimately  b.v  a 
court  of  law. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  someone  were  to 
challenge  it;  yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
think  this  amendment  will  apply  to 
Israel '.' 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  This  amendment  wiil 
apply  to  any  coimtiy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Specifically,  does  the 
Senator  lliink  that  this  amendment  will 
apply  to  Israel? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  make  no  excep- 
tions to  it.  If  the  Senator  v\1.shes  to  make 
some  exception,  he  wiil  have  to  offer  it. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  Ls  the  Sena- 
tor's view?  To  wliom  does  he  think  the 
amendment  ap)>lies? 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  applies  to  everj' 
nation  that  receives  militaiy  assistance 
from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  already  in 
the  law.  We  do  not  need  any  other 
amendment.  We  have  a  new  amendment 
here. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  it  is  already  in 
the  law,  surely  the  Senator  does  not  ob- 
lect  to  having  it  emphasized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then  it  would  be 
redundant.  We  do  not  legislate  twice. 

I  am  trying  to  get  some  precise  pro^  1- 
sion  here. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  I  might  interrupt 
briefly,  the  Senator  himself  voted  for 
a  redundancy  yesterday,  because  that 
provision  is  already  in  the  laiv.  Why 
would  he  vote  for  a  redundancy  yester- 
day and  not  today? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  why  I  want 
to  get  It  more  clear  today,  because  I  think 
some  of  us  did  vote  yesterday  without 
knowing  all  of  the  implications.  I  think 
we  ought  to  know  all  of  the  implications 
here. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  That  has  happened 
to  me,  sometimes,  too.  I  think  I  have 
sometimes  voted  without  knowing  all 
the  implications. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  learn  from 
our  experience,  then.  I  tliink  the  Senator 
owes  it  to  the  Senate  to  tell  it  to  which 
coimtry  this  amendment  is  directed. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  is  directed  tov  ard 
any  country  which  receives  military  arms 
from  the  United  States,  without  excep- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Who  defines  wheth- 
er or  not  those  military  arms  liaie  been 
used  in  self  defease  or  in  violation  of  the 
law? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  the  Senator  finds 
redmidaucy  unaccci-'table.  I  think  we 
ought  to  quit  talking  over  the  same  is- 
sues, over  and  over.  I  think  we  ought  to 
come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Quite  frankly,  I  say 
that,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  do  not  need 
this  amendment,  because  I  think  we  al- 
ready passed  one  like  it  yeistcrday. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK,  That  only  lasts  until 
a  week  from  Friday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Scn- 
Etor  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thar.k  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

I  believe  this  colloquy  is  very  inter- 
esting. Mr.  President,  and  is  focusing  on 
a  point  which  I  am  afraid  too  many  Sen- 
ators. Uie  other  day,  did  not  realize. 

I  call  attention  to  the  New  York  Times 
report  of  yesterday  on  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion w  ith  respect  to  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment to  the  continuing  resolution,  and 
particularly  to  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  article,  written  by  Leslie  Gelb,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  amendmenl.  proposed  by  Senator 
Tlioni's  P.  Eagleton.  was  framed  in  such  a 
^ay  tliat  it  could  also  apply  to  lurael's  at- 
li-ks  on  her  Arab  ncishbor.s  or  to  Arab 
i;i'ur6loiis    into   Israel. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  author 
Ci  this  amendment  at  this  time  agrees 
V  -xh  Chat  interpretation  in  the  New  York 
j'ini8s  story? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  What  would  the  in- 
l-ipretation  be.  again?  That  it  could 
ppyly  to  the  State  of  Israel? 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Eagleton.  which  is 
essentially  the  same  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  now  pro- 
poses  

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Exactly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Was  framed  in  such 
a  way  that  it  could  also  apply  to  Israel's 
attacks  on  her  Arab  neighbors.  *      ' 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  It  would  apply  to  any 
country  under  which  th?  laws  of  the 
United  States  have  been  violated. 

I  dD  not  make  the  final  deterniii"!ation. 
Very  frankly,  that  would  apply — 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  the  Senator  does 
not  take  issue  with  that  statement? 

r.Ir.  ABOUREZK.  If  the  Senator  will 
K?t  nic  complete  my  statement — it  would 
apply  to  any  country  that  violates  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  A.ct. 

Obviously,  the  administration  makes 
the  initial  determination  as  to  who  that 
would  be,  and  if  that  determination  were 
to  be  chaliontied,  it  would  have  to  be  done 
throu.eh  the  courts.  Any  .statement  I 
made  would  really  have  no  bearing,  be- 
cause I  would  have  to  name  a  specific 
country  in  the  amendment  if  it,  were  to 
aijply  to  any  specific  country. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  frojh  Miclii- 
gon  and  the  Senator  from  Jainnesota, 
are  they  willing  to  makepsreeptions  for 
countries  which  violato-tlie  Foreign  Mil- 
itary Sales  Act? 

Mr  GRII-'PIN.  I  voted  against  the 
Eaulcton  amendment,  and  I  intetid  to 
vote  aga-nst  this  amendment.  My  only 
purpose  ill  asking  these  questions  is  to 
assure  t'lat  as  many  Senators  as  po.ssiblc 
realive  the  implications  of  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  proposes. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  is  not  a  re- 
enactment  OI  the  existing  law.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  exL^ting  law.  at  the  present 
time  tl'.e  question  is  whether  or  not  there 
has  been  a  substantial  violation  of  the 
act  to  which  reference  is  made.  Tlie  ef- 
fect of  the  Eagleton  amendment,  and 
now  of  this  amendment,  is  in  effect  to  do 
away  with  that  requirement  of  substan- 
tial violation,  and  if  there  is  any  viola- 
tion, any  transportation,  it  then  triggers 
the  cutoff  of  aid. 

I  wonder  ii  the  Sen.'~.lor  can  conhim 
that  inter] -retation  of  the  effect  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  Senator's  ques- 
tion is  as  to  whether  the  standards  ate 
chan^^eri? 

Mr.  GRliTJN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator fiom  Minnesota  would  read  tlie  in- 
itial provision.  I  do  not  happen  to  liave 
that.  Does  the  Senator  have  it? 

M/.  HUMPHREY.  Ye.s. 

l^Ir.  ABOUREZK.  Would  the  Senator 
read  the  initial  provision?  I  think  we 
can  compare  it  that  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  read  that  part  that 
relates  to  utilisation  of  defense  articles 
and  ser\ices; 

Defense  articles  and  defense  ser\ices  to 
any  country  shall  be  furnished  solely  for 
Intfriial  security,  for  legitimate  self-defense. 

Then  subsequently,  under  conditions 
of  eligibility,  it  says: 

Any  country  w-hlch  hereafter  uses  defense 
articles  or  defease  services  furnished  such 
country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  predecessor 


foreign  assktance  Act,  In  substantial  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  any 
agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  any 
oi  such  Acts  shall  be  immediately  inellgiliic 

for  further  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lime 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  13  minutes  remainins;. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Ail  right.  I  w  ould  Uke 
to  say.  afr.n-  listening  to  the  language  of 
the  act,  that  this  does  not  change  the 
standards  at  all.  l>ecause  it  says  that  if 
there  is  a  violation  of  that  act.  the  arms 
sales  will  be  immediately  cut  off.  So  that 
is  no  change  at  all.  as  I  read  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
tlic  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Ml .  ABOUREZK.  Yf^.. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  just  want  it  clear 
that,  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  concerned.  I  do  not  think  this 
prevision  which  was  voted  on  yesterday, 
which  is  the  identical  provision  today, 
in  any  way  applies  to  the  state  of  Israel, 
which  was  acting  in  seif-dffense.  1  think 
it  does  apply  directly  to  the  state  of 
Turkey  in  terms  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  Cyprus  situation,  and  I  believe  the 
legislative  liistory  ouglit  to  be  clear.  I 
hoi-^e  the  Senator  tiom  South  Da'-iola  w ill 
clarify  it. 

Mr.  ABOUnEZII.  Let  mo  attempt  to 
furth.r  clarify  it.  I  do  not  think  either 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  fne  Senator 
from  Michigan,  or  the  Senator  frotn 
Soutli  Dakota  can  make  that  determina- 
tion . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  can  make  iegis- 
1.1  live  history. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Without  specifically 
namiiir,  a  country.  I  am  not  willing  to 
make  any  exceptions.  I  do  not  think  we 
ougl.t  to  have  any  exceptions  in  the  hiw. 
V.e  just  had  one  of  those  recently  when 
President  Ford  pardoned  the  former 
President,  and  I  do  not  tiiink  we  ought 
to  do  that  hers  ui  the  Senate.  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  this  applicable  v.ithout 
rtiti'izing  any  exceptions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
i.avs  on  the  amendment.  I  do  not  tliinl: 
enough  Senators  are  present  lor  a  suffi- 
cient second,  but  I  wonder  if  the  staff 
might  notify  a  few  more  Senators.  I 
wonder  if  ve  might  try  to  liave  some 
more  Senators  come  in  the  cloakroom  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  tl.o  Sei.al.n- 
liice  to  ask  for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes.  Mr.  Prcsidciit.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  unlesa 
the  Senator  has  something  more. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that,  if  he  still  has 
seme  time  remaining? 

Mr.  ^BOUREZK.  Yes;  I  vithOi-aw  the 
reciucst. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Who  has  the  time.  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  w  ill  j  ield 
to  me 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  has  made 
it  clesr.  I  think,  in  his  responses  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  that  his  amend- 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  d( 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  in  t 
would  hove  to  cut   otf 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  car  not  direct  it  to- 
ward any  .specific  counti  ^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  Uiink  i  t  can  be  uiidcr- 
.stood  that  it  applies  to  ( Jrcece. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  U't  me  flni.sh  my 
statement.  Thit,  would  ap  jly  to  any  coun- 
try that  violates  the  Jaws  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  directed  tow  itrd  the  admin- 
istration of  this  countrj 
that  the  laws  arc  obeyed 

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  th(^i,  let  the  legis- 
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Mr.  TOWER.  It  does  not  necessarily 
apply  to  Greece;  therefore  it  does  not 
necessarily  apply  to  Turkey.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  T  do  not  follow  the 
Senator's  logic. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Well,  I  do  not  follow  the 
lot,ic  of  the  Senator  fiom  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  >  ield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  sav  tiiat  the 
lecord  of  this  Congress  for  years  has 
been  that,  the  State  of  Lrael  has  not 
committed  an  act  of  aggression,  there- 
fore, we  have  not  found  her  in  \  iolation 
of  this  legislation,  nor  is  there  an  at- 
tempt to  do  so  here. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  change  of 
i.'Oveniment  in  Greece  to  a  new  govern- 
ment which  i'.as  not  been  a  violator  of 
any  loreiu:)!  assistance  act.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  the  precise  language  of 
tiiis  measure;  it  was  voted  on  yesterday. 
Put  I  think  it  ou'^ht  to  be  clear,  and  we 
out;  lit  not  to  be  playing  games  with  each 
other  aiound  here,  it  is  understood  that 
this  amendment,  in  this  particuUu-  in- 
stance— and  it  might  apply  otherwi.se 
in  atiotlier  instance — is  related  to  what 
are,  iii  the  minds  of  a  number  oi  Sc-i- 
ators,  the  violations  of  our  Foii  i^n  as- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Forci-n 
Military  Sales  Act  by  Turkey. 

All  Senators  do  not  agree  with  lliat. 
That  is  a  finding  that  has  to  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  law  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  substantial  violation,  and 
that  has  to  be  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  would  be  imp<irtant, 
of  course,  to  the  legislative  history  to 
know  whether  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment agrees  with  that  interpretation 
ol  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  author  of  thi.s 
amendment  will  state  again  that  this 
amendment  applies  to  any  country  and. 
specifically,  to  our  administration  that 
it  obey  the  lav  snd  make  .sure  it  is  ful- 
filled with,  regard  to  existing  law  as  well 
as  this  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Arc  li'.rre  Hi.nicient 
l)co)ile  for  a  second? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Not  q  ht<». 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 
Mr.   TOWER.   Let  me  .-;iy.   since    liio 
Senator  from  Miimesota   suggested  we 
not  play  games,  that  this  amendment 
reall.i'.  although  it  is  couched  in  generic 
terms,  is  aimed  at  Turkey,  and  it  is  very 
good  politics  to  do  so  becau.se  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Greek-Ameri- 
cans in  this  country  who  are  influential 
and  active  people.  There  are  some  30,000 
of  them  in  my  State,  and  I  have  been 
hearing  from  them. 

So  let  us  label  this  for  what  it  Is  in 
reality  since  we  are  not  playing  games, 
since  we  will  not  admit  to  anybody's  cul- 
pability but  Turkey's,  this  is  aimed  spe- 
cifically at  Turkey,  and  it  is  really  a 
pretty  good  political  ploy,  as  I  see  li  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

M)-.    ABOUREZK.    I   would   litjjjc    the 


Senator  wouid  recognize  a  good  politic:. i 
ploy  when  he  sees  one. 

M:.-.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  I  am  not 
engaging  in  any  political  ploy,  but  I  do 
think  the  facts  are  clear  in.sofar  as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  concerned.  I 
re.Rret  this,  but  I  think  the  facts  are  clear 
that  with  over  40.000  Turkish  troops  in 
the  nation  of  Cypiuf.  and  with  the  oc- 
cupation of  abou,  40  percent  of  the  ter- 
ritory there  has  been  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion, and  I  do  not  think  we  can  escajjc 
that,  I  really  do  not.  I  regret  this  has 
happened. 

I  am  de«;ply  conceiiieci  over  the  prob- 
1  ins  thiit  we  frico  there.  I  hope  and  pr;iy 
(.ur  Secretary  of  State  can  be  helpful  iii 
briiiKing  about  a  .settlement.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  can  be  done  quickly,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  huve  |)olitical  ploys  or  political 
games. 

I  liiink  ve  know  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here.  I  think  we  know  what 
we  are  not  talking  about.  I  think  we 
ought  to  state  it  categorically  and  not 
get  involved  in  the  kind  of  ambiguous 
language  that  leaves  any  question  of 
doubt. 

There  is  no  doubt  ia  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  Minne.sota,  who  does  not 
have  the  privilege  but  does  have  the  re- 
sjjonsibility  of  managing  this  bill,  and 
there  is  no  doubt.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt,  ia  the  mind  of  the  President, 
in  light  of  the  language  that  he  sent 
over  here  yesterday  and  the  mes.sage  that 
was  distributed  b.v  Serator  Scoxt  of 
Pennsylvania. 

We  are  ready  to  vote. 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Ihe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   GRIFFIN.   Mr.   President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  New  York 
Times   article   to   which   I  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a,s  follows; 

jFroiii   the   Ntw   York  Times,  Oct.   1,   1«74| 

fcn.NATr,  .77  TO  20.  V'oirs  To  Cct  Okf  U.S.  .\iu 

ro  TuEKFv 

(By  Leslie  H.Gelij) 

VVashin<;ton,  September  30. — The  Senate 
vor*d  toiilgiu  to  cut  on'  military  aid  to 
Turkey. 

■I'lie  auieiiunieni.  adopted  by  a  vote  of  57 
ti>  20,  vvo\iId  piohiijit  aid  to  any  country 
cjiiplnylHi;  United  States  weapons  In  viola- 
tion of  rlie  Ip.ws  governing  tlielr  use,  but  it 
was  clearly  aimed  at  Tvirkey  for  her  use  of 
American  arms  on  C.vprus. 

Washington,  Septeinljer  30. — The  Senate 
■J'iiomafi  F.  Kttglei.on.  vva.s  framed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  could  also  apply  to  Ibrael's  at- 
tacks on  her  Arab  neiglibor.s  or  to  Arab  in- 
cit'-.sions  into  Israel. 

TIio  Senate  rejected  a  move  to  stop  Auu'ri- 
caii  aid  to  oil-producing  countries  until  the 
Presideiit  certitied  that  they  were  making 
good-faiih  moves  to  reduce  oil  prices  sub- 
stantially. Propcsed  by  Senator  Frank 
Church.  Democrat  of  Idano.  iliis  amendment 
v,.i.>i  deft-aled  46  to  33. 

rUSOLCTlON    Vl.Ni>KR    DERATE 

The  V'Ucs  came  as  the  Senate  began  coii- 
.siderutlon  of  a  resolution  that  would  con- 
linue  foreign  aid  on  Uie  basis  of  last  year's 
leai-slation.  The  House  of  Pepresentatlves 
;'flnpled  a  shni:.ir  resolution  !.:^t  week  \vi*h 
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an  amendment  that  would  make  an  aid  cut- 
off to  Turkey  a  virtual  certainty. 

The  Senate  Is  expected  to  complete  action 
tomorrow  on  the  resolution,  which  would 
r  ontlnue  foreign  aid  at  a  level  of  about  $2.5- 
bllUon  a  year. 

Debate  has  foctised  on  this  continuing 
resolution  rather  than  on  a  new  foreign  aid 
bill  because  the  Administration  Is  seeking 
to  delay  consideration  of  a  new  bill  that 
would  restrict  tlie  President's  freedom  of 
action. 

The  amendment  to  cease  aid  to  nations  in 
violation  of  American  laws  was  a  substitute 
for  weaker  language  drafted  by  the  State 
Department  and  proposed  by  tlie  Senate 
Appropriations  Conunittee. 

Speaking  against  the  amendment.  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  Majority  Leader  contended 
that  It  would  not  bring  about  Turkey's  with- 
drawal from  Cyprus  and  that  It  would  under- 
mine Secretary  of  State  KissUiger's  negotiat- 
ing efforts. 

Mr.  Mansfield  warned  against  emotional 
responses  and  "quick  fix"  solutions  to  com- 
plex diplomatic  circumstances  and  said  that 
thts  was  "a  time  for  statesmansliip." 

nCSPONSF    BY    tAGLETON 

Senator  Eagleton  responding  iu  an  almost 
full  and  attentive  Senate  chamber,  said  it 
was  "time  for  the  rule  of  law  and  that  Is 
the  best  form  of  statesmanship." 

Pressed  by  Senators  to  clarify  wliether  the 
amendment  could  apply  to  Israel,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton  said  there  would  be  no  ^•iolatlon  it  a 
nation  used  American  arm.s  aid  for  defense. 
Tliere  is  no  language  in  the  amendment 
.specifying  wlio  is  to  determine  a  violation. 

Depending  on  who  lias  this  authority,  Mr. 
Eagleton 's  *  *  '  ment  could  be  rend  as  either 
stronger  or  weaker  thnn  the  language 
adopted  by  the  Hovi'^e.  The  House  version 
called  on  tl^e  President  to  certify  that  Turkey 
was  making  "substantial  progress"  toward 
a  peace  settlement  In  Cyprus. 

Tlie  undoing  of  Mr.  Chin-ch's  amendment 
nimed  at  the  Arab  oil  producers  came  when 
the  Senator  conceded  tliat  tlie  only  country 
that  would  be  seriously  affected  was  Indo- 
nesia. The  major  Arab  oil  states  and  Iran 
do  not  receive  American  aid. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  has  already  under- 
scored the  extent  of  its  concern  over  the 
misuse  of  arms  provided  other  countries 
by  the  United  States.  I  have  supported 
such  measures  in  the  pa.st.  President 
Ford  has  made  a  plea  that  we  take  no 
additional  steps  that  could  compromise 
his  ability  to  act  as  an  "honest  broker" 
in  negotiating  an  acceptable  settlement 
in  Cyprus.  I  also  understand  that  the 
Greek  goverrunent  is  also  anxious  that 
the  Congress  withhold  further  action  of 
this  kind  so  thai  the  United  States  can 
go  to  the  conference  table  with  the  maxi- 
mum leverage.  Under  the  circumstances 
I  shall  vote  against  the  Abourezk-Eagle- 
ton  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourfzx'.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  *Mr. 
Bayhi,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 


BiDEN),  the  Ssnator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Keitnedt),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK) ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis*.  Is  absent 
attending  a  funeral, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  ,  w^ould  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ye.ns  48, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 48 

.A".joi;rc/k 

Falbright 

Nelson 

Allen 

Ooldwattr 

Pus-tore 

Beail 

Hart 

Pell 

Bpiuseii 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bible 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Hoilings 

Randolph 

B.Tc!, 

Huddle.stoi. 

RlblcoJT 

KrT'v  F.. 

ir.     Hughes 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robe 

r  C.  .iiimphrey 

Schweiker 

C'punon 

Jackson 

Scott, 

Chiles 

Johnston 

William  L 

Church 

Long 

Stafford 

C.iirk 

Maguuscu 

Stevenson 

(rantton 

Mathias 

Symington 

Domcnici 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

\\'i!l;anis 

Fr.nnln 

Muskie 

NAYS-;j* 

Aiken 

C  nrney 

Niiun 

Baker 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Scott.  HMfe'h 

Brock 

Haskell 

Stennis 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Tsft 

Case 

mouye 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Enstland 

McClellan 

Tower 

Ervln 

McClure 

■yonnc; 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Griflic. 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING 

18 

Bayti 

Dole 

Mclmyre 

Eellnioii 

Domliiirk 

Monciale 

Bf  iir.c  . 

CI  ravel 

M0.SS 

Fi.len 

Jp.vlts 

Packwood 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Sparkmau 

Curtis 

McGce 

Weicker 

So  Mr.  ABoifRKZKS  amendment  was 
a'ueed  to. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  t^Jftch  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  'Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pi-esider.t.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Paula  Stern,  of 
my  staff,  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1870 

Mr.  ABOLTIEZK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1870,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  amendment  as  follows; 

On  page  25,  iu  section  660,  line  9,  Insert  the 
following  between  the  words  "this"  and  "Act," 
the  clause  "or  any  other". 

On  page  25,  line  10,  Insert  the  following 
between  the  words  "this"  and  "Act",  the 
clatise  "oi  any  other". 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  make  a  special  effort  to  have  ordti' 
so  we  can  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  in  the  amendment  there  be 
a  modification  made  by  deleting  th^ 
words  "in  section  660". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  am»»nd- 
ment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  for  the  mcOi- 
fication. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  'he 
Senator  .send  the  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  modif  cation  Ls 
to  strike  the  words  "in  section  660  ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wilheui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  in  thf 
committee  this  year,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  inserted  lan- 
guage in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  o: 
this  year  which  would,  for  all  intent:^ 
and  purposes,  abolish  the  Intei-nationai 
Police  Academy.  That  was  accepted  b> 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  e.'i- 
cept  for  one  small  phrase. 

The  deletion  of  that  phrase,  "or  any 
other  act,"  was  done  at  the  request  oi 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
grounds — and  I  am  so  informed  by  the 
CIA — that  while  they  do  not  intend  to 
train  any  police,  they  want  to  make  suit 
that  thev  are  not  prohibited  from  collect- 
ing intelligence  in  foreign  countries. 

Ju.st  as  a  matter  of  legislative  history. 
and  making  a  record  here,  I  want  to  sj»y 
that  in  no  way  does  tliis  amendment  re- 
strict or  curtail  the  right  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  gather  intelli- 
gence. 

I  am  asking  for  the  remsertion  of  that 
phrase  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  might  pick  up  the  same  duties 
which  the  committee  has  voted  to  cur- 
tail, restrict,  and  limit.  That  is  training 
oi  foreign  policemen  by  the  Agency  loi 
International  Development. 

I  icserve  the  remainder  of  my  lime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEit.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President,    I 


Seni  tor 
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T,'ant  to  help  clarify  v.hai 
attempted  to  do. 

By  the  way.  as  the 
Dakota  .said,  I  have  w< 
ously  in  the  committee  U 
ment  nito  tlie  Foreien 
that  would  pUco  a  pi 
ti-ainiiig  of  foieitn  police 
personnel. 

air.  Fiesidciit,  Uie  u 
l»,v  the  Senator  from  S 
i^icnd  section  18  to  n^lic 
on  tra'niag  of  foreign 
personnel  applicable  to 
a^iencies.  As  approved  by 
the  prohibition  appliCo 
foiei^a  aid  fund^,  since  i 
which  are  used  to  oije: 
national  Policcj  Academy 

Of  course,  v  (  do  away  v 
tion  under  the  committ' 

As  the  Senator  ti'cm 
knows,  the  comiTiitt.ee  con 
length  his  proposal  to 
tiou  applicable  to  all 
iT^sardlcEs  of  Atrenc.v. 

V.'e  argued  extensively 

At  the  tii.ic  the  comini 
tlie  Senator's  oii^'inal 
committee  had  before  it  a 
W.  E.  Colby,  Director  of 
Iclligeuce  Ayencj .  Mr.  Col 
iiiid  I  Quote: 

Tlie  a;neiici!i»e;it   wou'd  « 
a.'^i.ivitles  ik^w  uuclctikcu  b 
the  National   Se:"nrlry  Ad 
pvn-posa    ot    obtaining    lire 
InforaiRtlon  from  cooperatlvi 
tmd  iutelligeuce  services,  m) 
wuliln  national  police  force 
tial    ingredient   o:    many 
TTith  foreign  seciirt^-y  and  int. 
is  aome  limited  «nc!  spec 
otlier  sii;jpox-t,   as   wtU   rs 
jnloi:!'>.<>tic.i  and  advice.  If 
restricted  in  tiiere  activitiej 
periixcm   our    assigneU    lute;  I 
would  be  stvert'ly  curta.led 
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vei"y  vigor- 
get  an  amend - 

A&sLstance  Act 

oLiUiUon  on  tlic 

1  ueu  aud  similar 


mqndmeiit  offered 
Dakota  would 
tlie  prohibition 
cc  and  similar 
1!  Gavcmment 
th"  committee, 
nly  to  u.'-e  ol 
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t  that  the  en- 
priiittd  i)i  thf 

the  letter  w  a.s 
he  RE'ionn.  a.s 


J'.'ly  31.  ]'j:j. 
rorti'N  itti.i',  vs. 

Gonie  ifi  my 
?latlons  Com- 


I  ask  uiianhnous  consei  i 
tire  text  of  the  letter  be 
Recoko  at  tl'iib  point. 

There  being  no  ob  jectior 
ondered  to  be  piinte<l  in 
follows : 

CrKTRAl.  iNYfXLIOENC^   AoENfV, 

Wa»lii»gton,  D.C 

Hon.  J.  W.  fULBRlUUT, 

Cluurmun,  Foreign  Relation* 
Seiuitc,  W  nailing  ton,  D.C 

QCAB  Mh.  CH&mM.\s:  It, 
attention  Ihut  tht?  Foreign 
mittee  tvIII  soon  consider  j Senator  Jatne.s 
Abwtrezk'B  antendment  Ko.  ^.511  to  S.  :<394. 
whiub  «mendfi  the  PoreU;n-  A.sslht.ince  Act 
ot  1*61.  Since  the  amendnient  would  ad- 
xersely  impact  ou  the  Centl^I  lutelligenoe 
Afifiucy's  relaUuiulUps  with  torcign  Incelll- 
geuce  and  liitcrnai  security  sexvlce^.  and  im- 
pair progTam.s  Important  tp  the  national 
interest,  we  are  submitting!  onr  comments 
directly. 

Senator  Abourczk's  amendment  ooniilder- 
aoly  cacpauds  th«  restriction; of  VS.  support 
uj  poikre  and  related  progrniiis  that  was  en- 
acted Uttt  year  as  part  of  qhe  Foreign  As- 
-.uuiioe  Act  of  1973.  The  1^73  restiicduu.^ 
iipply  only  to  activiileo  fiudeti  uudcr  the 
Ftirelgn  As.sl.^tance  Act  w  ierpB.«  Senator 
Aboure»'k's  amendment  would  extenti  the  re- 
'tr;cilon  to  specified  actlvlt  t^  funded  un- 
der jiny  law.  Anotlicr  Impo -tant  aspect  of 
Senator  Ahourex*  s  ameudiient  l.s  that  11 
applies  restrictions  not  just  to  involvement 
v.i-u  foiieiga  poUce  sc-rvtces  atid  n-lH'n!  p-o- 


thc  comuiittcc  grams  as  the  1973  law  did  but  Rb>o  to 
"lateroal  security  forces  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  any  prooram  of  iuteriml  Intelli- 
gence. .  .  ." 

Tt»e  amendment  ^nuld  ajtpear  to  restrict 
activities  noa-  ^mdet-taken  In-  the  CIA  utider 
tiie  Natlnnal  Secu-lty  Act  of  1947  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  foietgn  iutellleencc  in- 
forniaiiou  from  cooperative  fuieJ^i  secuiiiy 
ixiid  i:?t>  Uige  ce  scrvl:.;es,  some  ol'  which  arc 
vltl.in  national  police  forces.  In  additlo'i,  Ui 
mnny  arc-a.s  of  the  world  the  Fro'ection  of 
U.y.  pcr.som.pl.  Insinuations  and  security  1".- 
lerests  depend«  heavily  on  the  effectiveness 
and  Mjppn' t  of  foreitiu  iriieriuU  securltv 
•^iSTTlocft,  as  docs  ctf ecTj.e  action  to  ooxinter 
terroriM.  a<i^vlUert  a:id  riirvT'lc-s  traffx'.  An 
esKcntiul  intjietlleni  ot  li^ny  CIA  rehiLioiT- 
sUips  vl,.n  loreitjii  t^tvurl'v  n-id  iulellige:i.« 
•services  Is  .some  llaiitot'  and  specialU'.ed  iinin- 
Ing  and  oihcr  support,  as  w?li  ns  the  e:.- 
chani,"e  of  intormatlon  nnd  a<trl...:e.  If  th''^ 
Agency  wf  re  r'^stricted  In  th«se  activities,  our 
ability  to  perform  otir  assi;4:iied  InteUlgeuc*' 
mission    vvonUl   be  severely  curtailed. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  amendment  speci.l- 
cally  eKempt.s  Iroin  lt«  proscriptions  asr>lst- 
a'»ce  rendered  uncitT  tbo  authority  of  the 
Drug  Enfor(en,tnt  Administration  aud  tlie 
Federal  Bureau  of  lavestig.-tion.  This  Asency 
obtains  Inforinatiou  on  illicit  narcotics  traf- 
fi'.",  liiieriia:ioiiiil  terrorism  and  hljarklng 
through  larernal  iuu?lligence  pro(^raras  of 
forelga  coinitries  and  from  inUimal  sewu-ity 
forces  01"  foi.'ign  S'^vevnments.  But  thi.s  is 
d.no  not  under  the  amlioi-ity  of  the  DEA 
T  FBI  but  viider  the  autluirity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Agency  as  speiloU  oui  in 
the  Niiiional  Sccn-liy  A-.-t  cf  1917. 

It\  conclusion,  it  appeiu-s  that  the  aiuei<d- 
ni-.it  would  tintnil  varlw.i  CIA  actlvitie-; 
nbrnnd  wlikh  are  in  isuppoit  of  approved 
national  Intelligence  objectives.  We  tUert- 
fovo  r'jcommend  that  It  not  be  adopted. 

Si!>c«  tlie  ar>iendmeat  may  impinge  upon 
Tlio  st.ntutory  au'horiOes  and  respon.slbilitieK 
of  tills  Agency.  I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of 
tlii.i  letter  to  the  Chairmen  of  our  cver- 
s!f;bt.  committee-  in  the  Senate. 

The  oai(;c  of  Mpnogement  and  Budget  ad- 
'.  Ives  there  Is  no  objection  to  tlie  aubmls- 
siou  of  this  xeport  from  the  standpoint  of 
(ll.^  ^•I'liinivtr.iTioii'-;  pi'oyam. 
.Si:    ■■rel'.. 

V.   V.    CoTBY, 

Director. 

Ml'.  HUMPHREY.  The  committee  did 
not  believe  that  it  was  desirable  to  make 
tlie  prohibition  so  broad  as  to  endanger 
legitimate  and  proper  activities  by  the 
CIA.  I  realize  tliat  some  persons  are 
concerned  that  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  circumvent  the  committee's  restric- 
tion by  merely  shifting  AlDs  irolice 
training  activities  to  the  CIA  or  other 
tsgencies. 

I  want  to  assuie  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  and  others  that  the  Sen- 
ate Fomgn  Relations  Committee  will  be 
following  the  implementatloii  of  this 
provision  with  meticulous  care  to  insure 
that  this  does  not  happen. 

Might  I  add  that  we  are  exercising 
some  oversight  on  this  progiani,  more  so 
than  ever  befckre.  We  have  staff  people 
watching  this  matter.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  can  be  trusted  and 
relied  upon  to  perform  our  duty. 

The  committee  will  be  following  the 
iiiipleraentation  of  this  provision  very 
carefully  to  insure  that  ttiis  docs  not 
happen. 

The  committee  has  gone  as  far  as  it 
thinks  it  should  go,  at  this  time,  in  ciu- 
tailing  United  States  relationships  witli 
foieiq;n  ;)oi'ce  forces.  Next  year  we  can 
m.Jir  a  .ii  !cr.''i!nalio;j  as  to  uhether  ad- 
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ditional  s^teps  should  be  taken  in  tlie 
light  of  experience  under  the  provision 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

I  mipht  say,  Mr.  President,  that  It  Is 
cs.ential  for  pi'rpo-es  of  security  to 
/unerictiii  personnel,  Auierican  embas- 
&icz,  a  lid  Azucricun  ollicials  tliaX  we  hate 
some  activities  with  the  Ceutial  Intel- 
hgerce  Agency,  as  Mr.  Colb>  de.<:cribei>  in 
his  letter. 

Therelorc.  as  miicli  :.-.  I  support  th-.^ 
br-if  chjecti-e  of  the  Bt'nator  frt>m  Sotit'i 
D  lir'ta — and  I  did  .TJiprort  it  vigorous- 
ly- 1  hctJO  tliat  the  Senate  v  ill  wiJJihuiJ 
a:);iroval  of  thi^i  amaiUnuuit  aiid  gi\e 
us  th?  time  to  see  vhethei-  oi  not  the 
action  ti^oX  ue  liave  taken  E'.ifLces.  We 
thinic  it  does. 

I  as'i  the  Gcnat.cr  to  just  take  ir.t.o  co'->- 
sidei'ation  that  one  aspect,  hs  Mr.  Colby 
\.id  of  Senator  Aeodrezk's  amendment, 
that  it  applies  restrictions  not  jast  to 
iuvolvcnunt  with  foreign  police  services 
:.nd  related  programs,  but  also  to  the 
intcintil  secui-ity  forces  cf  any  foreig.i 
goveinment  or  any  program  of  uitcma- 
tional  intelligence. 

llie  Senator  has  said  today  tiiat  he 
vants  to  make  sure  that  the  CIA  is  not 
restricted  in  its  inteUigence  gathering, 
brzt  his  amendment  does  not  specifically 
say  th&.t.  Again,  I  am  worried  about  rh^j 
ambifruity  of  these  amendments. 

I  read  the  committee  provision: 

I'.oae  of  the  fuuds  made  ii'.uilable  to  tarrr 
uut  tills  Act,  and  none  of  the  IocmI  currencies 
generated  under  this  Act,  Bball  be  used  to 
piuvide  truining  or  advice,  or  provide  any  n- 
nuucitU  support,  for  police,  prisons,  or  oUst." 
iatci'uul  security  forces  foi-  any  foreign  gov- 
ernmenl  or  any  progiam  of  iiiterunJ  iniel- 
li^c-ace  or  surveillance  on  behalf  t>f  any  fo;- 
tiga  govcniineiit  whlUu  the  United  Stales 
or  abroad. 

That  is  pretty  sti-ong  Isiif.uag'?.  Tlt's  is 
much  further  than  tre  vent  a  year  ago, 
by  far. 

TeirorLst  operations  are  occurring 
around  the  world.  We  have  a  situation 
now  in  which  an  American  is  being  held 
hostage  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  One 
of  our  ambassadors  was  assasshiatetl  in 
Guatemala.  Another  ambassador,  I  be- 
lieve, was  assa5.sinated  in  tlie  Sudan. 
There  hius  been  a  growth  of  this  kind  of 
terrorism  on  American  pei"sonn^  It  i«- 
lates  even  to  the  highjacking  of  air- 
planes. 

We  have  to  be  careful  Uiat  we  do  not 
go  too  far.  We  do  net  want  to  establish 
police  training  institutes.  We  do  not  want 
to  use  foreign  assistance  money  for  this. 
We  do  not  want  to  Involve  ourselves  in 
providing  police  for  governments  that 
are  dictatorial.  But  I  do  think  it  is  im- 
perative thXt  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  of  our  Government  have  wa.vs 
and  means  of  working  with  internal 
security  forces  and  police  forces  abroad, 
in  order  to  give  the  protection  that  is 
needed  to  our  country  in  international 
security,  and  proteetioa  that  is  needed 
for  our  American  nationals. 

I  worry  that  if  we  I'estrict  this  too 
much  and  if  we  add  to  the  amendment 
by  putthig  in  or  any  other  act,'  we  do 
just  thi.s. 

We  are  talking  about  foreign  assist- 
ance now.  We  are  going  to  make  sure 
that  no  police  training  school  is  set  up 
under  tne  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
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For  example,  with  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage that  restricts  the  Central  Intelll- 
j-ence  Agency  from  engaging  in  the  pro- 
viding of  training  or  advice,  or  providing 
uny  financial  support  for  police,  prisons, 
or  other  internal  security  forces,  I  do 
r.ot  want  to  see  any  interpretation  that 
•ould  deny  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  the  ability  to  perform  activities 
tor  which  I  know,  as  a  formei'  Vice  Presi- 
dent, we  had  to  use  them — for  purposes 
of  personal  security  of  American  people. 
American  nationals.  I  do  not  want  any 
restriction  applied  there  that  could  leave 
any  doubt  or  any  ambiguity. 

I  think  we  should  delay  with  respect 
to  this  amendment.  If  we  find  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  playing  games 
with  us,  if  we  find  that  there  is  avoid- 
ance of  the  purpose  of  this  law — in  other 
words,  if  the  CIA  tries  to  move  over 
where  foreign  aid  was — we  will  put  the 
clamps  on  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

I  have  worked  hard  on  this  bill.  The 
committee  overwhelmingly  rejected  this 
particular  proposal,  and  I  have  to  sup- 
port the  work  of  the  committee  on  this 
bill.  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  3  miwut?.;  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  good  motives  and  intentions  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota;  but  there 
could  hardly  be  within  this  field  of  op- 
erations a  more  serious  matter  than  the 
point  that  has  been  discussed  here  so 
ably  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

We  have  a  committee  of  experienced 
Senators  in  this  field  who  put  a  fine-tooth 
comb  through  this  matter.  They  voted 
for  certain  language  to  be  in  the  bill  but 
for  certain  language  to  be  left  out.  The 
language  they  voted  to  leave  out  is  what 
is  now  proposed  to  be  put  in  the  bill  by 
this  amendment . 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
dangerous  way  to  legislate  with  such  a 
sensitive  and  delicate  matter.  We  have 
seven  Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate listening  to  this  debate — only  seven — 
and  this  matter  has  been  gone  over  care- 
fully by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  has  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. The  Senator  from  Minnesota- 
no  one  is  more  thorough  and  able  than 
he — took  an  active  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  point  out,  also,  that  this  matter  Is 
imder  surveillance  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  to  the  moneys  used.  The 
matter  certainly  will  be  watched  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which 
is  the  parent  committee  of  the  CIA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
-  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  preclude  the  CIA 
hv  law  from  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  internal  security  forces  of  foreign 
countries  is  unthinkable,  I  respectfully 
submit. 


I  read  in  great  detail  about  one  of  ou: 
chief  foreign  officers  who  was  deliberately 
killed,  after  being  bushwhacked  and  cap- 
tured and  held  in  custody  to  await  his 
doom.  That  was  in  1973.  Certainly,  there 
is  a  better  chance  to  preclude  such  mat- 
ters, which  have  been  repeated  several 
rimes.  I  believe  that  one  of  our  foreign 
ofBcers  is  a  captive  at  this  time.  We  can 
make  those  situations  less  likely  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  have  some  contact  with 
the  internal  security  forces  of  the  other 
rations. 

I  warn  the  Senate,  with  great  defer- 
fiire  to  the  Senator,  that  this  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  do.  It  would  be  regretted, 
sliculd  it  become  law,  and  it  would  be 
grave  error. 

I  thank  th^  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'f>r  yielding. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment further.  I  a'^k  that  the  clerk  read 
the  modification.  It  would  take  care  of 
the  fears  and  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  26,  betveeu  lines  8  aud  9.  insert 
'.  he  f ollowiuf  : 

'■  'The  provibkiui  of  this  section  shall  not 
he  construed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
tunds  ti>  carry  out  any  activity  necessary  to 
ili>'  .security  of  the  United  States  which  is 
inrended  solely  to  gather  Intelligence  Infor- 
naiion.'.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
added  that  section  because  of  the  con- 
cern ot  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  who  do  not  want  to 
restrict  intelligence-gathering  activities, 
and  neither  do  1. 1  sincerely  believe  that 
is  a  legitimate  fimction  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  effort  to  protect  itself.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  the  United  States  to  meddle 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  country 
by  training  their  policemen  not  to  pro- 
tect the  American  embassies  but  to  im- 
prison and  torture  their  own  people. 

There  has  been  ample  evidence  in  the 
past  few  days  and  weeks  to  indicate  ex- 
actly what  has  gone  on  in  that  regard. 

One  of  my  staff  members  went  to  the 
International  Police  Academy  and 
looked  through  the  file  cabinets,  with  the 
permission  of  the  people  in  charge.  He 
found  a  number  of  graduate  theses  of 
the  graduates  of  the  police  academy.  He 
copied  some  of  the  more  pertinent  por- 
tions of  these  theses.  I  should  like  to 
read  a  couple  of  portions.  This  was  writ- 
ten by  a  student  from  Nepal  who  attend- 
ed the  academy: 

The  advantages  of  torture  are  that  it  is 
quick,  easy,  no  talent  Is  needed,  and  it  is 
very  effective. 

The  disadvantages  are:  even  an  innocent 
man  will  confess  to  a  crime,  evidence  may 
iiot  be  admissible,  could  damage  grod  will. 
and  "the  interrogator  could  find  hiiubelf  iu 
lioi  water  if  the  victim  die.s." 

This  is  by  one  of  the  students  from 


South  Vietnam,  the  Thieu  regime,  which 
we  have  supported  with  so  much  money 
and  blood  from  this  coiuitry. 

He  writes : 

Thanks  to  foreign  aids  from  other  cc;"'.- 
tries  ill  the  Iree  world,  the  U.S.  most  of  ah. 
has  assisted  the  national  police  In  technlch; 
and  equipments  aid  to  help  an  Interrogator 
in  his  interragatiou  of  communist  prjs.'i:cr> 
ro  be  more  effective. 

A  well  trained  interrogator  ...  is  better 
than  a  soldier  on  the  battlefield  becau.se  he 
himself  could  find  the  origin  of  the  enemv 
and  annihilate  the  enemy  right  at  its  root:-. 

Here  is  another  one  from  anothe;* 
South  Vietnamese  police  student,  who 
Rtttnded  our  academy  here: 

Many  times  we. need  fresh  and  imn^.ediate 
iiiformriticn  that  we  couldn't  wait  for  an.. 
loujicr.  So,  we  can  use  threats  and  force  ^u 
interrogation  to  obtain  a  confession  and  to 
get  inforniation  as  early  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  all 
of  these  theses  and  the  excerpts  from 
them  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tJu-se-; 
.\  tie  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rr.oRi . 
as  follows : 

i-Jaxts  Prom  Thesks  WRinxN  bv  5-ii:i>tNis 

AT  THE  iNTi  RNATION.\L  POLICF  ACADtM  i 

1.  RKPORT  OF   INSPECTOR  MADKAR  blCKMl^N 

RANA NKPAL 

Force  and  Threat  is  called  tlie  third  d--^- 
pree  method  which  is  nothing  more  ihs-i 
giving  physical  torture  to  a  subject  ii;  tircit  r 
to  get  a  confession  or  information. 

It  should  catise  a  person  to  reasonably  bt  - 
lieve  that  he  was  placed  In  a  sufficient  dai.- 
ger  of  his  life  to  caure  him  to  make  a  cou- 
ieislon. 

Other  attributions  of  the  third  decree  kr*- : 
hitting,  slapping,  preventing  sleep,  t}iuir:'.j 
screws,  removal  of  finger  nails,  tighrenn.^; 
meial  bands  around  a  persons  head. 

Water  torture  is  a  simple  and  ancieiii; 
method  of  letting  a  tap  to  drip  on  a  man  •■ 
head  at  a  certain  interval.  This  is  very  ef!fc- 
tive  in  breaking  a  tough  man  and  "can  ma;-" 
a  lunatic  of  any  human  being  aiter  an  hour." 

The  advantages  of  tcrtuie  are  thni  it  !s 
quick,  easy,  no  talent  is  needed,  and  it  i- 
very  etfective. 

The  disadvantages  are:  even  an  !ni;r,re', i 
man  wUl  confess  to  a  crime,  evidence  mii 
not  be  admissible,  could  damage  good  v.ill, 
and  "the  interrogator  could  find  himself  iu 
hot  water  if  the  victim  dies."  Also,  it  coi'ld 
"indicate  that  the  interrogater  i.>  too  U  •  .■ 
to  try  other  methods." 

The  general  tendency  is  t.i  tak«  tv.e  shr.i  t 
cut  however. 

Interrogation  without  using  physical  lorce 
or  tiie  threat  of  force  is  really  a  t^.ugh  job 
and  which  requires  a  great  skill  in  this  art. 

Trickery  is  not  looked  on  as  third  dejirto 
tactics. 

Conclii.-ions 

With  the  failures  of  certain  su.-.ppcts  and 
criminals  to  uuderstana»- the  implication-. 
and  significance  of  their  own  answers  to  a 
certain  question  of  the  interrogator,  I  feel 
that  the  Judicious  u.se  of  official  severity  or 
the  use  of  threat  and  force  to  some  e.xtent  . .  . 
when  other  techniques  have  failed  ...  is  a 
practical  necessity. 

•i.  REPORT  OF  NCUTEN  VAN  THtEO,  SVJS, 
AUGUST  10.  196S 

Three,  ways  oj  interrogation 

3 .  To  torture — does  not  usually  bring  sa tis- 
f'lCtory  results. 

2.  Utilization  of  threats  and  searing  lli-j 
prisoners : 

(a)  By  using  torture: 

(b)  By  denying  food  and  water; 

ir)  By  causing  morale  tension  so  Hint  the 
prlsolier's  mind   is  depressed.  The  prisoner 
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i^ipc;Uiiit  pluiae 


[OTiNrrruLos, 

if),    19P8 

;int  v/itnp.-1-t's  I- 


(1)    By 
using    fair 


Beems  to  be  out  of  u:ind  aqd  reco^iiizes  his 
Imaginary  faults. 

Tlianks  to  ioaa^ti  aids  fiom  oUier  couu- 
trles  In  the  freed  world,  thelU^.  most  of  all, 
has  assisted  the  national  pdllce  In  technical 
and  equipment'!  aW  to  hel^  «ii  Interrogator 
In  his  Interrogation  of  <"o>ni  nmilst  prisoners 
tK  be  more  eUTertlve. 

A  wen  trained  lnieriT»(>i<;r)r  ...  Is  better 

than  a  soMier  on  the  hattv-liplrt  becatwe  he 

himself  could  find   the  orlg  n  of  the  enemy 

and  aanlhllate  the  eiieniy  r  cht  at  Its  rnot.s. 

3.  ErpoRT  r.F  STDARTo  D.r  ':u!?nn!OTo, 

INDO?ftSl.* 

Soinevlifre  iu  every  per^  jn  is  suin^thing 
UitX  will  make  hiin  U11  tUe  t  uMi. 

lutetTogation  u.  Mm  niual 
of  itives'lgatiou. 

Ba-slc  principle"!  of  h)terr(  paTiou  r>ie:  (n) 
MiBpect:  (b)  the  iniprroft^i  >r;  and  (r)  the 
orlnie. 

4.    Rri'OKT    OF    NICKOL.'tS    V. 

r.REEcr,  rriiRVAST, 
The  Interrogation  of  rt'h'.c 
deiroted  to  a  discussion  of  t  le  peychologlcal 
tactics  and  techajques  of  az  eifective  inter- 
rogation of  reUictpnt  witue^Hrs  by  nituius  of 
iuutruiuental  akls  ur  di  ii^s. 

a.     EEPOEX     OF     TO^Ji     DLNH     VO,    tVN,     IflCV 

The  word  "interrogation"'  :  s  u^^ad  dally  auU 
has  a  bad  repxUatloa  becai.se  so  few  have 
TOluntarlly  given  us  good  and  U-ue  confes- 
sions •which  v.-e  de.The. 

Two    methods    of    Interro  ;!<i  ion: 
putting    simply    questkms 
means.    (2)    By  asking  qate:Hlons  and  using 
tlireats  and  force  to  ol)lige  i,»e  cruauiri  ius- 
pectfi  to  turuiAli  the  Information. 

Suspects  may  keep  sHenod  beiore  the  po- 
lice department,  and  In  the  court  they  can 
deny  what  they  hare  accept  Kl  before  poliiv; 
ao  tliat  they  deserve  to  esca  je  phj-slcAl  tor- 
ture and  harrasiment  of  ihe  aw  enforcement 
body. 

Now  b.-wed  on  f  srwrien-e  v  e  are  couvinoed 
there  Is  Just  one  sure  way  t  >  save  time  and 
supre.<s  -Stubborn  criminal  a  ispects — that  Is 
the  I  roper  use  of   threats  t  nd  force. 

We  c.ui  mention  heiie  th  it  ( 1  (  we  n<*d 
to  tiKe  tbieota  and  force  vhi  n  we  have  used 
all  the  hiimaj]  and  fair  B«ea  is  In  interroga- 
tion but  we  couldn't  pet  an;  ^toti  Infomia- 
tiin.  (2)  When  we  met  a  cle  ;'er  suspect  who 
sauted  to  deviate  our  inqm 
unavailable  Inforniation.  (3) 
ed  Immediate  icfortnation  to 
but  the  criminal  su.'-pect  wj  oted  to  prolong 
the  Interrosatlon  time  to  i  ave  his  accom- 
plices so  that  the  hitter  li  id  tije  tlnie  to 
escape  the  net  of  the  law. 

llany  times  we  net-d  fret.1: 
Liformatlon   th;-.t   v.  c   couldi  ' 
longer.  So,  we  can  use  threi  .t 
Interrogation  to  obtain  a  ctnfesslon  and  to 
get   iaforma'ion   as   ear'.y   a>   possible. 
A&taninpcx 

(1)  SUortciis  Ir.terrojiitlo:  1  time. 

(21  Great  le.ison  to  stub'  orn  su.specti. 
<3)   Will  confess  ultimate 
vaat  to  or  not. 

Di.i,adiL.iitaffc  ; 

1 1  (   luconveoiencee  iwaoo  mt  people. 

(2)  lucreaaes  hate  for  tbi 
{it   lucitsttttes  the  numbei* 

Conclusions 

If  tlrreats  and  force  are  usi  d  v.-e  mnst  learn 
how  to  use  it  on  time,  in  JufT 
with  the  proper  persons. 

Properly  used,   uhreatu  a'np 
out  any  tnith  in  a 

6.   r.fPlMT    OF  CAITAIN    UUTKl 

touRSE  >ro.   3  » 
PerMjnal  documents  are  ex 
i.i   adequate   contv.ol  of  inr. 


I  r!rt  by  giving  us 
Wlien  we  need- 
our  special  pluu 


and  Imroedlala 
't  Vv-alt  for  any 
ts  and  force  in 


y  whetlior  they 


poUoe. 

of  crluili]  i.'s. 


proportion,  and 
f(.in.e  c.in  ptit 


remelr  valuable 
1   .Tea.<;: 

Documents  can  be  bruk^  down  lu  i!ie 
following  ways: 

(1)   Individual  records. 

(S)   Oirganl^».tionai  pecoids . 


mliii^nprn  of  time. 

LjiM  o:kk.  sv: 


1 1)   Acthlty  records. 

14)  Area  records. 

<5)  Black  list— this  is  a  li»t  of  Individual 
records  that  the  aecuilty  agenclea  have 
affirmed  clearly.  All  the  goveroments  agea- 
clc.>5  have  aJBrmed  dearty.  All  the  gorem- 
ments  airenrles  have  rtghta  to  tell  them 
lnun»»diat«ly. 

T.  Krpcirr  of  pirrnrpMO  r.  cofabo 
The  huccc's  or  fjllure  of  police  org-anl/n- 
tlon  is  FpelVd  by  the  componente  Iteelf,  but 
Ijeneath    tlils   organization    there   Is   also  a 

compeliln;,  force  which  c:'tc.-itijac»s  in-htdiv. 
politiclaus. 

To;  T.>u)  n. 

nelPA. 

My  penerri  imp^-ession  of  tlie  IPA  is  vhj;t 
of  a  low-ront,  low -priority  nrni  of  the  State 
Dept's  foreigu  policy.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
(lie  lii.-itruct'on  the  "parlkipauts"  receive 
makes  muih  of  a  diiTerenoe  to  their  native 
pjiicC'  opera llojic.  Ihe  real  v-iJus.  if  there  ir^ 
any.  has  to  lie  lu  g.iiulug  a  foothold  wltu 
people  that  may  hold  lutluentlal  pcaltions  In 
ibclr  rcttntn.-.  it  also  seems  likely  that  tlii.. 
grjnl  could  easily  be  »c'ompli«hed  in  a  num- 
herof  other  ways. 

Some  generalizations  atiout  the  Insli-uc- 
tion  can  probably  be  made  after  rcrtewlng 
a  luinib^T  of  ihest-j,  but  an  attiial  review  of 
the  instructional  n>ai»ialfi  would  be  helpful. 
Most  of  the  Spanish  theses  I  read  dealt  witii 
interrogation.  A  recurring  theme,  oppareut'y 
assigned  to  the  participant,  was,  "The  Use 
and  Prohibition  of  Threats  and  Force  In 
Interrogatlon." 

A  1965  thesis  by  Goui^alo  'Wikhes  5?aiich.e;-. 
C  )lombla.  pp  14-15,  declared  that  moral 
pressure  and  coercion  should  be  used  In  In- 
tiTiosatlon.  He  felt  It  was  more  Immoral  for 
an  Investigator  not  to  use  It  than  to  free  a 
■criminal."  He  said  that  It  htirts  no  one.  In 
the  fhial  aualysis.  chioe  only  the  guilty 
party  Incurs  It,  aiid  be  should  have  no  right 
to  moral  treatment  since  he  was  disregard- 
ing morality  in  perpetrating  the  act. 

The  1966  thesis  of  Marco  Antonio  G.  Vega 
of  E!  Salvador  said  that  the  use  of  fopoe  In 
i.iterrc«ation  was  inappropriate.  It  may  force 
a  conieKSion.  he  said,  but  It  may  be  a  falao 
o.w.  He  reminded  his  readers  that  the  poiloe 
are  not  the  law.  but  its  representatlvcK. 

A  ficijuent  diiitlnctlon  v  as  mode  between 
moral  force  and  physical  force  in  these 
theses.  ll,t  Aiitor.lo  »n.  Mercedes  Perez. 
Dim'nictin  Republic,  lf>f4,  said  that  only 
moral  force.  iK)t  physlcpl  force  shouW  Ije 
u.ied  1 1  Interrorotlous.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  ti»e  police  most  keep  tn  mind  a  sense  of 
dwiiity  in  tiielr  work. 

A  1971  thetori  by  luspetttor  Wa^ingtoii 
Pablo  f'erna.ndex  BijTiel  at  Uruguay  blamed 
uiuny  of  the  teachers  ond  professors  for  In- 
.^jtllUng  antl-ebitabllshment  and  antl-replme 
idfas  In  that  country'.?  youth.  He  accused 
them  of  teaching  deliberate  falsehoods  popu- 
lar In  prior  regimes  and  Imputed  a  motive 
of  (  venhrowlng  the  current  regime.  He  called 
for  ••eimUnatlng"  profesaot-s  and  students 
from  the  educaUon&l  eysteni  wlio  have  dem- 
oiibtrated  such  "interventioiis"  against  the 
"natural  process"  of  socialization  by  whldi 
a  society  teaches  youth  the  proper  values. 

My  overall  Impresslm  was  that  the  par- 
tic«T»ants  were  prohaWy  beln^  tanrht  p<fT- 
choloflcal  techniques  tn  qoesUonin^  aus- 
pecta,  but  not  to  employ  physioal  tcrture — 
nt  lea.-it  it  was  not  eviieiit  Cram  the  theae*. 
R«.thcr,  tiie  e.-nphasls  seemed  to  be  on 
ihcltery  and  moral  coercion  luuicd  most  lUcely 
on  physical  .surrounding:-,  a'lrl  couu-ontatioii 
v.ith  re.- 1  cr  faiic  evidcucc  and  aitiiesses. 

Aaitng  iLc  French-language  thes£.^>--ap- 
proxluxatc-!;'  IPt) — r.bout  oiie-t-Mrd  •^.ore  writ- 
ten by  E:)uUi  VLetnam'i/",  another  Ihjrfl  by 
black  Afrlcnas  iiarllcularly  ZaUe,  and  the  re- 
maining tliird  from  North  Africa.  Lars  and 
misceUnueous.  The  topics  wert  T,id,i.v  raricd 


among  law  enforoenient  topics,  from  local 
alcohol  prodncxioa  In  Chad,  to  protecting  the 
bemd  o€  state  iu  liioroooo.  to  poUoe  In  Ute 
parlftcatiou  pragxam  at  Vietnam  to  riot  con- 
ti-ol  iu  Tuulaia.  Front  the  titles.  It  seems  uu- 
Ukely  that  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  papsis 
would  have  dealt  with  use  of  terror,  elthough 
pertiaps  half  neemed  to  have  political  or 
«t"*«l-poltticaI  subject  mstter. 

Ti»e  pafjen;  I  read  ^pcPificallT  were  aJl  «ri,- 
ten  by  South  Vietuantese.  I  plctaed  these  be- 
cause the  tliJes  *««  the  mosi  unwtUijjg  aud 
becHUtte  vi  the  aocoatttkAie  oi  lottui'e  wliiixi 
iuive  been  made  agaiitst  uie  ^a\  i^iniaciil  of 
K.  Vietnam,  mate  ihaii  agaiu-st  :uiy  of  I'iP 
r>Tl.er  cotmtrl'T.  represented. 

In  r-'ftdiiiff  the  papers,  1  kept  In  mind  thnt 
Tom  AriMr^  hed  mentioned  tr.  o  partiallv- 
cini-'.adiciorT  roles  for  the  student*.  He  sai«l 
that  tl<e  Etudeuts  coruld  write  theaes  on  any 
ujplc  ci  tiieir  chanting,  and  that  as  ••partici- 
pautb"  LLey  were  sharing  law  enforcement 
lechnic^ucit  fro'u  their  owji  ooimti'lcs  wiih 
ot^ers.  ihus  while  tlxey  might  have  "way- 
out"  or  unortliodox  ideas,  subject  matter 
^vlthln  the  context  of  the  school  would  seem 
loglctJ.  If  the  Ideas  expressed  were  entirely 
the  authors;  it  Is  also  true  that  thev  were 
invited  participantc  In  what  Atkbw  called  "a 
comparr-tSre  stady  of  poliot:  metTiOds." 

TKfc  i:.->r  c-r  Foaca  ftso  TH^iAx  m 

I,NTFP10G\TI0M 

ib>  Lain  'V'an  Huu,  Redacteur  (prosccutoi . ) 
cle  pclice,  R.  Vietnam  1969  (No.  f7a-97)  ) 
Tirs  was  the  most  disturbing  of  the  f.va 
he.s?s  I  read.  It  dealt  entirely  with  torttirc. 
II  was  14  pages  long,  3>/2  pages  were  devoted 
to  a  history   of  torture,  from  the   ancle;, t 
Greeks    to   the   present   day,   using   elltlre^y 
European    examples.    Tlien    the    B-ntlK>r   tle- 
-■icMbes  the  various  types  of  torture,  gives  rea- 
sons  for   not   using   them,   and   then    talks 
alxjut  "dU&cult  cases"  when   torture  might 
be  reeommeuded.  Lengthy  excvrpts  f^ilow  in 
ti'anslatiou: 
Wliat  do  we  mean  by  "force  and  thicii?" 
Phy.slcal  force — beating,  .■-lapping,  electro- 
ciitlcn. 

Threats— Phj-slcal :  shake  a  fist  in  the  faoe 
o;  the  subject. 

Verbal:  saying,  "Ltten,  I'm  goii^  to  breaV: 
jour  neck  tf  you dont  confess." 

Or  another  more  advanced  from  of  threat : 
A  gang  is  led  to  a  poiloe  station.  Froim  this 
gang,  a  sufpect  Is  picked  who  aeems  timid. 
H<?  is  bcparated  from  hU  friends,  brought 
Into  a  room  In  front  of  a  taciturn  Investiga- 
tor, very  muscular.  Suddenly,  In  th»  next 
raon,  noises  of  uproar  rise — chairs  craving, 
cries  of  anguish,  groans,  and  fluatly  the 
sound  of  a  man  falling  to  the  ground.  Then 
the  Investigator,  who  has  been  ImmobUe 
since  tlie  arrival  of  the  suspect,  stares  at 
him  and  demand.>.  "OK,  you'i«  toing  to  tell 
nvc  scmethiug,  .  .  .  Huh?" 

Generally,  all  judges  will  reject  such  con- 
fc«^.;its  when  they  hare  proof  that  they  were 
obtn'.T»ed  by  the  use  of  these  tvro  forms  of 
tr.rture    (I.e.  physical   and   verbfil). 

Impose  indirectly  on  the  suspect  phvidcal 
^ufTering,  such  as  denying  food,  not  per- 
mitting «leep.  forbiding  going  to  itke  toilet. 
A  technique  which  haa  raised  cuueideraUe 
discussion  umong  Judges,  on  cla3i.iik:ation  as 
tcrture;  Psychological  or  mental  torture. 
The  suspect  undergoes  no  phy.'^lral  torture, 
no  one  threatens  hhn,  he  Ik  fed,  let  ^eep  at 
night,  but  the  luteiiupation  lasts  eeveral 
hours  with  a  te*ia  of  investigatccB,  who 
take  turns  one  right  after  the  other.  The 
que.tion  arisen:  How  can  &ue  ciaenity  <;ucli 
•i,  long  inteiTogatlon  after  one  hour?  two 
hours?  live  hours?  ten  hours  or  more?  Sup- 
fOiC  ttat  a  fixed  time  limit  Is  set  for  a 
•■nrrmur'  kiterrogotloii ;  Would  It  be  ap- 
plicable for  a  youDg  man  of  20  In  goo^ 
health  ta  well  as  an  elUog  cM  man  of  60? 
In  aunun-dry,  «e  faave  4  acrU  of  torture: 
I'.se  C'l  forte  as  such;   use  of  ihieats;  pJiyai- 
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cal  suffering.  Imposed  hidirectly;  and  men- 
tal or  psychological  torttire. 
m.  AVOiB  usa  of  roacs  and  th8e.\ts  in 

I»TERROCATION 

(Following  is  a  summary  of  the  reasons 
to  avoid  torture  In  Interrogation.  Although 
the  quotations  are  not  exact  as  those  above, 
I  made  every  effort  to  convey  the  complete 
meaning.) 

1.  Police  can't  impose  punishment;  they 
are  to  find  the  truth  only. 

2.  Torture  Is  applied  unequ.iUy.  The  poor 
or  weak  are  tortured,  while  no  one  would 

■  dare    torture    a    well-connected    Individual. 

3.  Torture  results  in  false  confessions;  as 
Cicero  said,  torture  doesn't  help  find  truth; 
It  encourages  lies. 

4.  Torture  Is  a  technique  u^ed  by  lazy 
men  to  hasten  questioning.  It  will  be  no 
expedient  if  the  subject  is  well-educated  or 
recalcitrant. 

5.  A  suspect  or  Ills  family  will  eventually 
complain. 

6.  Confessions  are  not  acceptable  in  court. 

7.  Torture  can  accidentally  and  involun- 
tarily cause  the  death  of  the  subject. 

8.  Rumors  of  torture  travel  fast  and  will 
be  exaggerated  by  the  public. 

Confidence  in  police  and  magistrates  will 
be  broken.  Protest  are  probable  if  a  false 
confession  acliieved  this  way  is  found  out. 

Conclusion:  Those  who  get  pleasure  in 
torture  should  not  l)e  jjolicemeii.  Tliey 
should  be  boxers. 

Although  the  use  of  the  third  degree  (in 
English  in  original)  must  be  excluded  from 
the  interrogation,  nevertheless  there  exist 
cases  open   to  discussion." 

The  author  goes  on  to  describe  a  case  Ui 
which  he  himself  participated  against  a 
suspected  Viet  Cong  blackmailer.  In  which 
he  played  the  part  of  a  gentle,  conciliatory 
Investigator,  while  his  colleague  assumed 
the  role  of  a  harsh,  crtiel  questioner.  They 
both  interrogate  the  suspect,  but  pretend 
to  argue  among  themselves  about  techniques 
of  questioning  and  their  effectiveness.  The 
suspect  finally  admits  his  gtiilt  to  the  gentle 
one  so  that  credit  for  breaking  the  case  goes 
to  hhn  rather  than  the  gruif  one.  The  sus- 
pect confides  that  he  hopes  his  choice  wUl 
help  "the  next  promotion"  of  the  gentle 
questioner. 

Interrogation  of  guerrillas:  In  a  judicial  In- 
quiry, aside  from  "premeditated  threats " 
(such  as  the  incident  described  Just  above), 
use  of  force  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, because  we  have  time  to  try  a  whole 
range  of  techniques  and  methods.  But  In  an 
operation,  if  we  capture  a  guerrilla,  the  in- 
formation that  this  Individual  can  fttmlsh 
us  would  be  very  significant.  We  must  have 
it  while  the  operation  continues  and  pro- 
gresses. What  wiu  be  the  fate  of  100  men  in 
our  company  if  a  battalion  of  enenUes  were 
ready  to  welcome  us  In  the  next  vUlage.  It's 
like  sacrificing  our  100  men  in  order  to  be 
humane  towards  an  individual.  If  one  doesn't 
have  the  right  to  apply  a  prolonged  Inter- 
rogaUon  with  a  team  of  investigators  be- 
cause it  is  considered  an  aspect  of  the  use  of 
force,  it  is  an  abstird  conception.  Monsletu 
Lambert,  In  his  book  "Theoretical  and  prac- 
tical treatise  on  judicial  police"  upheld  the 
use  of  this  method,  (paragraph  as  written.) 
Ffffored  tortures 

While  strongly  attaching  ourselves  to  the 
criticism  of  forms  of  ttH-ture  cited  earlier 
more  or  less,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  allow 
the  application  of  others  which  are  no  leas 
cruel. 

la)  drugehjg  ("la  narco-analyse")  :  hitra- 
renous  Injection  of  pentothal  or  scopolamine 
(sodium  amytal)  making  the  suspect  lose 
h:s  judgment.  He  Is  !n  a  state  almost  without 
cousdousness.  He  will  respond  docUely  to 
r;ues,tions  which  normally  he  would  refu.se  to 
uMiwer. 

(b)  Hj-pnotism. 

(c)  Polygraph  or  lie  detector. 
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METHODS  OF  DTTEKROGATION 

(By  Le  Van  An,  Bedacteur  de  police,  6. 
Vietnam,  1871 ) 

It  is  remarkable  tbkt  this  tbesii  vAttan 
two  years  after  the  one  Just  (lesGrU>ed.  Is 
virtually  Identical  to  it.  Le  Van  An  doea  not 
mention  intei  rogatlng  guerrillas,  but  he  de- 
scribes the  history,  types  of  torture,  argu- 
ments against  and  conclusions  In  words  iden- 
tical to  Lam  Van  Huu.  Either  An  Is  guilty  of 
plagarlsm  or  they  are  both  quothig  a  book 
(or  books)  which  is  not  mentioi\ed.  An  cle.ir- 
ly  concludes  that  "torture  and  sadism"  are 
to  be  avoided,  but  If  discussion  of  variotis 
toitm-e  methods  and  less  than  total  rejec- 
tion of  some  were  the  aben-atioa  of  one  lu- 
rtlvidur-I,  it  Is  unusual  that  ar.other  two 
years  later  would  write  sub.^tantlally  the 
same  es-say.  The  fact  that  the  two  authors 
hold  the  same  title  in  the  police  iu  the  same 
country  leads  me  to  think  that  they  may 
even  have  discussed  thesis  topics  before  or 
after  the  fact. 

One  disturbing  quotation,  apparently  orig- 
inal to  Le  Van  An:  "Despite  the  fact  that 
brutal  interrogation  is  strongly  criticized  by 
moralists,  its  importance  must  not  be  denied 
If  we  want  to  have  order  and  security  in  dallv 
life." 

THE  ART  OP  DTTEKBOGATIOl* 

(By  Iiiopector  Thai  Doan  Ly,  S.  Vietnam, 
Group  5,  years  not  given) 
This  is  a  vei-y  straight-forward  essay  on 
questioning.  Psychological  factors  are  em- 
phasized. The  interrogatcr  is  encouraged  to 
be  manipulative,  but  no  suggestion  of  torture 
or  llleg.^llty  is  made. 

THE  rOtlCE  AND  EE.-PECX  iOE  UVDIVIOUM.  LlTEBtY 

( 3y  Quach  Van  Trong.  Com:nl.saire, 
S.  Vietnam,  1968) 
Trong  s  thesis  is  that  there  is  inevitable 
tcuEloii  between  police  operations  and  Indi- 
ridual  liberty  (freedom  of  movement,  pri- 
vacy). .■Although  it  does  frequently  seem  that 
the  author  wishes  it  were  otherwise,  he  main- 
tains that  pr<\ctlcal  considerations  make  it 
necessary  that  the  police  always  stay  within 
the  law  and  respect  Individual  liberty.  Por- 
tiue  Ls  mentioned  only  briefly  as  one  police 
method  which  does  violate  liberty,  and  which 
a  conscientious  policeman  would  therefore 
avoid. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  N.^TIOMAL  POUCE  IN  VIETNAM 
IN  THE  CONTBOL  OF  TORMER  COMMtTNIST 
PKlSONEP.S    AND    DEFECTORS     (HOI-CHANH) 

(By  Nguyen  Tranh  Nahn.  Police  Captain, 
S.Vietnam,  1972) 

Tliis  thesis  of  relatively  recent  date  was  a 
fascinating  account  of  how  the  police  keep 
track  of  suspected  communists  and  those 
villagers  "won  over"  from  the  Viet  Cong.  No 
mention  is  made  of  physical  torture.  Nahn 
distinguishes  those  who  rally  to  the  "nation- 
all?ts"  (I.e.  South  Vietnam  gov't)  for  ideo- 
logical reasons,  and  therefore  can  be  made 
Informers,  from  the  apolitical  masses  who 
may  rally  for  prtkctlcal  reasons  (their  village 
has  been  won  by  ARVN),  from  captured  Viet 
Cong,  who  would  defect  If  they  had  the 
chance.  In  the  countryside,  those  people  are 
coutiolled  through  an  extensive  network  of 
informers,  through  a  system  of  passcards  and 
monthly  check-Ins  of  all  new  arrivals  with 
the  police,  and  throtigh  police  visits  to  vil- 
lages, especially  suspects,  at  unusual  hours. 
In  cities  (author  is  for  Saigon  apparently) , 
an  even  more  elaborate  system  is  employed. 
Informers  teU  the  poUce  the  Ideological  per- 
sua-sion  of  each  household.  Houses  are  color- 
coded  on  a  detailed  map  of  each  precinct. 
(Sounds  to  me  Uke  a  political  canvass.) 
Green  Indicates  "pro-nationalist",  yellow, 
neither  side,  pink,  leans  In  opposition,  and 
bright  red  for  known  communists.  Red 
households  are  frequently  raided  on  various 
pretexts  and  activities  monitored. 

The  author  made  no  Judgment  about  the 
wisdom  or  liberties  Involved,  but  was  an 
oui.<;poken  partisan  of  the  •naiionalLsf  anti- 


communist  cause.  He  repeated  how  "effec- 
tive" both  the  program  of  encouraging  de- 
fections (200,000  to  date)  and  the  police  sur- 
veillance had  been. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  say  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  overseeing  what  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  is  doing,  I  think  he 
w-ill  And  hiinself .  and  the  committee  will 
find  themselves,  in  the  ssune  position  that 
tiie  other  oversight  committees  have 
foiUid  themselves  in;  that  is,  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  rarely  telLs 
anybndy  what  is  happening,  and  when 
tbry  do  tell  tlie  committees,  they  tell 
ilipin  much  too  late  for  any  corrective 
action  to  be  taken.  We  have  found  that 
to  be  true  with  the  Chilean  situation, 
and  I  tliink  if  we  knew  everything  that 
the  CIA  is  involved  in,  we  would  find  It 
to  be  true  of  many  other  nations. 

I  .strongly  ua-ge  that  this  very  signifi- 
cant amendment  be  adopted  so  that  the 
CIA  does  not  set  up  police  training 
schools  outside  the  purview  of  what  the 
intention  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  the 
Senator  has. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  v.ish  quickly  to 
.s.ay  that  I  understand  fully  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  get  at,  but  I  muht 
say  that  I  think  we  are  entering  a  verj- 
precarious  area  here,  one  of  imcertalnty. 
Let  me  tell  the  Senator  again,  this  lan- 
guage would  bar  the  Secret  Service  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  are 
traveling  abroad,  from  working  with 
ix)lice  departments  In  those  countrie.s 
to  give  the  kind  of  adequate  protection 
that  i.5  necessary.  It  just  so  happens 
that,  frequently,  the  Secret  Service  has 
to  work  in  advance  with  some  of  these 
fecurity  forces.  It  is  absolutely  essential. 
When  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  are  going 
to  travel  abroad,  they  do  not  have  just 
a  Secret  Service  contingent  come  along 
with  them.  Those  men  are  sent  overseas 
clays  ahead,  weeks  ahead,  if  the  plan  is 
proper.  They  work  with  the  police  de- 
partments. They  train  oCBcers  in  certain 
American  techniques.  They  have  to; 
otherwise,  it  just  doss  not  work.  This 
I  know. 

I  feel  we  have  done,  in  the  bill,  what 
the  Senator  is  worried  about.  We  have 
said  that  there  will  be  no  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  out  any  kind  of  police 
training  or  advice  or  provide  any  fi- 
nancial support  for  police,  prisons,  or 
other  internal  security  forces  for  any 
foreign  government,  or  any  program  of 
internal  intelligence  or  surveillance  on 
behalf  of  any  foreign  government  within 
the  United  Stat  as  or  abroad. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  says  that  we 
are  not  going  to  use  any  foreign  assist- 
ance funds  for  this.  We  have  had  a  long, 
big  program.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  get  at.  But  I  want  to  warn  my  col- 
leagues, «do  not  put  down  such  restric- 
tions that  the  Central  InteUigence 
Agency  or  the  Secret  Service,  or  even 
the  nai-cotics  enforcement  officers — let 
m3  say.  we  have  to  be  careful. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  the  Senator  ;Rill 
yield  on  that  point,  narcotics  control  per- 
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sonnel  are  exempted  in  ;he  language  the 
Senator  put  in  the  bill.    I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  kHow,  but  as  to  the 
Seciet  Service,  with  regard  to  counter- 
ieiting.  much  of  that  tajes  place  abroad. 
The  Secret  Service,  with  regard  to  pro- 
tection of  our  Americaii  nationals,  par- 
licularly  the  President  ajid  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident— I  say  we  must  bi  careful.  That  is 
all  I  am  saying;  Be  careful. 

We  may  want  to  revidw  tiiis  again,  but 
I  should  like  to  have  tHe  Secret  Service 
come  up  here  and  talk  ti  us  before  we  do 
something  like  this.         I 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  a 
bad  name  around  this  tpwn,  and  rightly 
so,  for  some  of  the  thingfc  that  have  hap- 
pened. But  do  not  go  around  throwing 
out  the  baby  when  we  a*e  trying  just  to 
throw  out  some  of  the  vfater. 

That  is  what  I  wori-y  about.  Senator. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  does  not  want 
that  to  happen,  but  it  Oould  be  so  con- 
strued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFtrCER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  {Minnesota  has 
expired.  I 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  shajll  be  very  happy 
to  offer  an  exemption  for  the  Secret 
Service  as  well.  I  think  that  would  take 
care  of  everj-tliing  the  Senator  is  con- 
cerned about.  There  is  nothing  left  for 
his  concern.  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  tnow  tlie  Sena- 
tor's worry  about  the  icentral  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  if  he  will  ^ield  to  me.  I  do 
not  want  the  Centi^l  Intelligence 
Agency  overthrowing  governments.  I  de- 
plore what  happened  in  Chile.  I  think  we 
have  the  Senator  from  Idaho  here,  who 
held  hearings  on  this.  We  need  to  take 
action  to  supervise  properly  the  CIA.  But 
I  am  here  to  tell  the  Senitor.  as  one  who 
has  been  m  the  Goverru|ient  for  a  long 
time,  that  the  CIA  is  absolutely  vital  at 
times  for  the  security  ofj  American  per- 
sonnel. 

We  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  lay 
down  prohibitions  here  that  restrict  the 
CIA  only  to  intelligence-aathering.  There 
are  times  when  American!  personnel  need 
mwe  than  that.  It  is  not;  just  the  Secret 
Service.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  exempt 
the  CIA,  also,  I  am  not  £oing  to  worry 
about  the  Health.  Educaition,  and  Wel- 
fare Department  getting  hivolved  in  this. 
We  have  really  gone  the  extra  mile,  I 
say  to  the  Senator.  We  have  done  what 
the  Senator  felt  ought  to  be  done.  We 
have  taken  away  here  any  power  to  use 
any  of  these  foreign  a^istance  funds 
which  are  designed  to  help  the  needy. 
We  have  said,  none  of  thajt. 

If  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
starts  In  any  of  the  big  police  training 
progi-ams,  If  that  Is  the  Senator's  worry, 
we  will  cut  them  off  sO'  fast  they  will 
never,  never  know  what  hit  them. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  My  question  Is,  How 
will  we  know? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  will  know,  be- 
cause we  are  smart  enough  to  know. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  they  do  not  tell  us, 
how  will  we  know? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  teU  the  Sen- 
ator, we  are  not  oblivious  to  what  is  go- 
ing on.  The  Senator  seems  able  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on;  he  has  letters  from 
people  all  over  the  world. 

I  happen  to  think  we  need,  as  has  been 
advocated  here   by   tlie  pSenator  Irom 
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Temiessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and  others,  I 
have  a  bill,  a  lot  of  us  have  bills,  to  have 
more  strict  supervision  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  But  I  do  not  want 
to  have  it  supei-vlsed  so  much,  Senator, 
that  we  cripple  it. 

We  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  whole 
surveillance-intelligence-covert  activity 
apparatus  of  our  Government  and  not 
nip  at  it  piecemeal,  as  here. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents,  the  Senator  does  not  have 
enough  time  remaining  to  him  to  request 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  a  quorum  call  be  allowed, 
without  charging  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  we  have  a  brief 
one? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  the  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRicHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  ofiQcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure).  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are 
nece.ssarily  ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebra.ska  iMr.  Cuuiis)  is  absent 
attending  a  funeral. 

X  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent 


and   voting,   the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24 
nays  66,  as  follows: 
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YEA.S— 24 

Al.)Our(/k 

Hataeld 

Pen 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Frcxmlre 

Burdlck 

Magniison 

Rriudclph 

nark 

Mansfield 

Rlbicoff 

Cran.ston 

Mathlas 

Schwfclktr 

Kagleton 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Hart, 

Muskle 

Tiinney 

Kssktll 

NAYS— 5fl 

Williams 

Aiken 

Fiinniu 

Mciidale 

Allen 

Co;dwater 

Mcliiiyro 

Boker 

Oriinu 

Nunn 

larteli 

I  urnsy 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Beiit«en 

Hartke 

Roth 

Bibie 

Hathawav 

Srott.  Huub 

BiUen 

Hpims 

Siott, 

Brocl: 

Holllngs 

WUllam  L 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Byrci. 

Huddleston 

S.ennls 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Humphrey 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Robnt  C.  Inou.ve 

Symington 

CHunou 

Jackson 

Taft 

Case 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Long 

Thurmond 

Church 

McCIellan 

Tower 

Domeiiiri 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Fa.st.'nii<; 

Metcalf 

Erviii 

MetzenbAiiut 

NOT  VOTING 

20 

Bavh 

Dominick 

McGeo 

Bellmon 

Fong 

Moss 

Bennett 

Fulbrlyht 

Packwood 

Cook 

Gravel 

Percy 

Cotton 

Javits 

Srarkmiin 

Curtis 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Dole 

McClure 

Tlie 


So  Mr.  Aboure2X's  amendment  (No. 
1370,  as  modified),  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  \  ote  by  which  Mr. 
Abourezk's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

t'NANIMOUS-CONSENT    REQUEST    ON    REMAINING 
ROLLCALL     VOTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  each 
remaining  rollcall  vote  this  afternoon 
there  be  a  10-minute  time  limitation 
with  the  warning  bell  to  be  soimded  at 
the  end  of  2  Via  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
just  informed  by  the  acting  minority 
leader  that  on  this  vote  they  would  need 
15  minutes.  Two  of  our  colleagues  are 
downtown  and  could  not  get  back  with- 
in the  10-minute  time,  but  after  that 
there  is  no  problem. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  modify  my  request  to  exclude  the  first 
rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  have  a  time  limitation  on  the 
Abourezk  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

AMFNDMLNT    NO.    1923 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1922. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispersed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ihe  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Cn  page  26,  betv.'een  lines  8  and  ".  Iu.«t't 
the  following  new  section: 

'•n.r.»^.».i.  ACTivrniLS  n*  ramies  cm-i-nT.ir!; 

■Skc.  10.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by 
seotlon-s  17(e)  and  18  of  this  Act.  Is  further 
nmended  by  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the 
loUowlne;  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  tJ«l.  Illegal  AcTrvnits  in  Fokei&n 
CouNTHXts. — ta)  No  fuiids  made  available 
under  this  or  any  other  law  miiy  be  used  by 
any  agency  ol  the  United  States  Cavcrnment 
to  carry  out  any  activity  within  any  foreign 
country  which  violates,  or  Is  Intended  to  en- 
courage the  violation  of,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  k\ic'i  cotintry. 

""(b)  The  provl{,lon8  of  tlUs  section  bhall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
funds  to  carry  out  any  activity  necessary  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  whicU  is 
Inieuded  solely  to  gatlier  iutelligeuce  infor- 
uiatiou.'.". 

On  page  26,  line  10,  strike  out  "Src.  19"  iuid 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Src.  20". 

On  pp.ge  26,  line  18,  strike  om  "Sec  20"  r.nU 
ln.«ert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sbc.  21". 

On  page  28,  line  24,  strike  out  "Stc.  21"  and 
iiLSf  rt  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  22". 

On  page  30,  Hue  20,  strike  ouv,  "Sn:.  22  ai.il 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  23". 

Ou  page  31,  lUie  23,  strike  out  "Sec.  23"  and 
In.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  24". 

On  page  32,  line  11.  strike  out  "Sec.  24"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  25". 

On  page  37,  line  20,  strike  ou^pevc.  25"  and 
insert  hi  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  26". 

On  page  37,  line  21,  strike  out  "section  2*i  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  25 '. 

Ou  page  42.  litie  3,  strike  out  'Sue.  28"  and 
iuaert  iu  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  27". 

On  page  42,  line  6,  .strike  out  "sections  24 
snd  25(R)"  and  in.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 2.3  and  26(a)  ". 

On  page  44,  line  24.  strike  out  "Stx;.  27"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  28". 

On  page  44,  line  25,  strike  out  "sections  24, 
2a(a),  aHd  26'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  25, 26  (a) ,  and  27". 

On  page  45,  line  14,  strike  o\it  "Sec.  28"  and 
iu.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  29". 

On  page  51,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  2d"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sbc.  30". 

On  page  64.  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  30"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  31". 

On  page  54,  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  31"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  32". 

On  p»ge  54,  line  22,  .strike  out  "Sec.  32"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Si;c.  3U". 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will,  if  enacted,  abolish  all 
clandestine  or  covert  operations  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Ag«icy. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  we  must 
have  an  intelligence-gathenng  organiza- 
tion and  I  believe  the  CIA  and  our  de- 
fense intelligence  agencies  do  an  ade- 
quate job  ui  this  respect. 

We  have  evei-y  light  to  defend  our- 
selves from  foreign  attack  and  that  right 
includes  intelligence  gathering  to  protect 
our  security. 

But  there  is  no  justification  in  oui" 
legal,  moral,  or  religious  principles  for 
OiJerations  of  a  U.S.  agency  which  result 
in  a.ssassinations.  sabotage,  political  dis- 
niptions,  or  other  meddiing  in  another 


coimtry's  internal  affairs,  all  in  the  nr.me 
of  the  American  people. 

It  amoimts  to  nothing  more  than  r<n 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Government  conducting 
a  secret  war  without  either  the  approval 
of  Congress  or  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
American  people. 

While  the  recent  revelation;;  about  CIA 
actions  in  Chile  are  repugnant,  they  are 
only  a  ixirt  of  such  activities.  We  may 
)K:ver  know  x:l\at  our  tax  money  lias 
funded  in  other  countric :.  or  in  th'S 
c'^^Intr^^  tor  that  matter. 

I  am  co:i\inctd  that,  althcnsh  a  .short- 
term  sain  might  be  shown  as  a  result  of 
somo  covert  activities,  th'^re  i.s  no  one 
v.xio  cri>i  show  a  long-teim  benefit  to 
U.S.  piinciples  through  such  ojieratiors. 

I  v.ant  to  reTiind  tlie  Senate  that  the 
pr.-vent  Director  of  the  CIA.  William 
Colby,  said  a  couple  of  weeks  agro  that 
while  he  jiref erred  to  retain  the  clande- 
stine or  (•o^'el•t  sex-vices,  the  CnpitDl  v.ouid 
not  fall  if  it  were  abolished. 

He  also  said  that  there  was  not  any 
activity  going  ou  anywhere  in  the  world 
at  this  time  that  requii-ed  the  use  of 
clandestine  activity. 

I  i-eserve  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  1  yi'jld  to  the  Senator 
fiom  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
decided  to  vote  for  this  amendment,  but 
I  do  so  v.ith  the  expectation  that  It  will 
not  I'liss.  and  I  v.ouid  like  to  make  an 
explanation  of  my  iT-ason  for  voting  for 
it. 

The  intnision  of  the  CIA  into  the  in- 
ternal political  affaii's  of  Chile  for  the 
purpose  of  subverting  and  brinping  down 
the  elected  government  of  that  countiy 
is  an  episode  that  I  find  both  unsavorv- 
and  unprincipled  and  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  the  traditional  principles  for 
which  this  country  has  stood. 

I  think  the  fact  this  has  now  come  to 
light  demonstrates  that  the  covert  ac- 
tinties  of  the  CIA  are  presently  under  no 
effective  restraint. 

I  would  hope  tliat  it  will  be  possible 
to  establish,  either  through  a  joint  com- 
mittee or  by  some  other  means,  adequate 
congressional  surveillance  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  CIA,  in  order  to  avoid  in 
the  future  such  unseemly  interference 
with  the  rights  of  other  peoples.  If  so, 
then  we  will  have  solved  this  problem 
without  havuig  to  outlaw  covert  activity 
outright. 

I  can  envision  situations  in  which  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  sui*vival  of  the  Republic,  or  the 
avoidance  of  nuclear  war,  would  have 
such  overriding  importance  as  to  justifj' 
covert  activity. 

But  none  of  those  factors  waf  present 
in  the  Chilean  case  and  none  of  those 
factors  has  been  present  in  previous  cases 
wliich  later  came  to  light,  wherein  the 
CIA  has  undertaken  to  covertly  subvert 
the  governments  of  other  countries,  con- 
trary to  our  treaties,  ccmtrary  to  the 
piinciples  of  interuatioual  law.  and  con- 
trary to  the  historic  role  played  by  the 
United  States  in  world  affairs. 

So  my  vote  for  the  amendment  today 
is  a  protest  vote  against  what  has  gone 
on  in  the  past.  Unless  we  can  find  a  way 
to  check  this  pen  orision  of  our  profo.~sed 


printipics.  and  bring  these  aciivitJes  un- 
der rcs"0!:siblc  control,  there  may  come 
a  day  when  the  only  means  left  to  us 
will  be  to  enact  int^  law  the  amend- 
ment proposed  here  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  confining 
tho  CIA  to  intfcllige  -ce-collecting  activity 
alon<.', 

Mr.  A  BOURDZK,  I  accept  the  Senator's 
.'-..ijpoM  o;i  any  basis,  and  that  Is  is  go<->d 
as  any  that  I  can  tliink  of.  except  for  c;ic 
matter,  the  suarrcstion  that  another  over- 
iigJit  committee  be  appointed  to  oversee 
the  CIA.  Such  a  committee  may  fall  prey 
to  the  .same  thing  that  happened  with  the 
last  o  le.  they  will  be  sworn  to  secrecy 
and  vre  will  never  hear  from  them  ajaiu. 

I  think  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to 
totally  aboiish  thic  kind  of  reijrehensible 
.  '•tivit.v. 

Mr.  CEURCH.  The  Senator  may  well 
be  proven  right. 

Mr.  METZEJTBAUM.  Mi'.  Piesident. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  tj  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
liad  not  intended  to  speak  to  this  subject, 
but  since  the  colloquy  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  dis- 
tingui'^hed  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  indicate  that  tliis  aniendaient  is 
directed  to  the  subject  of  covert  activiiy 
alone,  I  think  it  is  important  we  clarify 
exactly  what  the  amendment  does  say. 
because  tlie  amendment  does  not  prohibii 
covert  activity.  Rather,  the  Eunendmeni 
gtjes  only  to  the  question  of  whetlier  the 
activities  of  the  CIA  in  a  foreign  couiitiy 
\  iolate  or  are  intended  to  encourage  the 
violation  of  Uie  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  such  coimtr>-. 

I  think  there  still  could  be  covcii 
activity  by  the  CIA,  but  I  cannot  find  any 
justification  for  the  violation  of  law  by 
the  CIA,  either  whetlier  tliat  law  be  the 
laws  of  our  counti-y  or  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  nation  in  which  they  ai-e  oper- 
ating. 

Therefore,  I  tliink  that  this  ameud- 
nieiit  merits  the  support  of  our  Membei-t; 
of  the  Senate  and  I  would  hope  it  will  uo(, 
pass  only  on  the  question  of  whether 
there  will  or  will  not  be  oversight  hear- 
ings at  a  f utuie  date  concerning  the  ques- 
tiim  of  covert  activity. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  i&>er\e  the  st- 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Ml".  HUMPHREY.  Ml".  Pi-esident,  let 
me  just  make  a  brief  statement  and  tliei-i 
I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  then  to  the  Senator  from  Ai  i- 
?iOna. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is  a 
very  far-reaching  proposition  and  it  in- 
volves, I  believe 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  That  is  a  highly  important 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  involves,  as  I  .see 
it,  too  important  a  matter  of  public  pohcy 
to  be  made  sumniaiily  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  was  not  presented  to 
tlie  committee.  It  has  not  had  hearings, 
even  Uiough  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  o;>erations  has,  here 
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and  there  in  the  commi  tees  of  Congress, 
been  looked  at.  I 

It  Is  my  judgment  thait  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  need$  to  be  carefully 
examined  and  that  a  whjole  set  of  new  di- 
rectives need  to  be  evplved.  but  under 
what  circumstances  th^  CIA  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  iengage  in  covert 
operations  abroad  is  a  legitimate  and 
timely  question.  ! 

That  is  the  issue  thalj  needs  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  all  of  its  imt)lications  clearly 
understood.  I  certainly  agree,  though, 
that  Congress  should  tajce  a  hard  look  at 
the  current  policy,  as  t  have  indicated 
here,  the  legal  framework  within  which 
the  CIA  operates,  and  ithe  mechanisms 
within  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress for  supervision  land  contiol  of 
covert  operations  abroad. 

Perhaps  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  short-range  ^ins,  if  any,  from 
clandestine  operations  i  by  the  CIA  are 
outweighed  by  the  daniage  to  oui-  long- 
range  interest  from  th^  inevitable  criti- 
cism that  results  when  [the  world  knows 
about  these  operations,  a  said  'perhaps." 

But  Senators  should  know  more  about 
the  pluses  and  minusei  involved  before 
we,  as  responsible  Members  of  this  body, 
are  required  to  comniit|oui.selves  to  this 
issue. 

I  do  not  think  that  Stnators  should  be 
asked  to  render  a  judgment  on  such  an 
important  matter  without  the  benefit  of 
exhaustive,  thorough  hearings,  and  rec- 
ommendations from  appropriate  com- 
mittees. This  is  national  .security  matter. 

I  am  not  here  to  de^nd  some  of  the 
operations  that  we  hav^  heard  about.  I 
am  simply  here  to  ask  ithat  the  process 
which  this  body  has  established  be  used. 

Mr.  President,  while  you  can  always 
offer  an  amendment — ajid  every  Senator 
has  his  right  to  do  so  end  does  it  with 
great  sincerity — I  think  it  is  also  proper 
to  caution  our  colleagues  on  rendering 
premature  judgment.  Tke  subject  matter 
of  this  amendment,  in  other  words,  de- 
serves very  careful  study.  It  does  not  de- 
serve hasty  action  within  a  30-minute 
discussion  in  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  must  op<)ose  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  so  knowing  that  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agenc^  requires  what  I 
consider  a  much  better  ^supervision. 

I  have  offered  repeatjedly  a  resolution 
for  a  joint  committeemen  national  se- 
curity that  would  repr^.sent  both  bodies 
of  the  Congress;  that  would  represent 
leadership  in  Congress  as  well  as  those 
who  are  not  in  leadersliii^  positions;  mem- 
bers from  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Armed  Services^  Appropriations; 
members  from  the  Foreign  Affairs, 
Ai'med  Services,  and  Appropriations 
Committees  as  well  as  tUose  appointed  by 
the  Chair  and  the  Speaker,  to  oversee  the 
entire  operation  of  our  Jiational  security 
apparatus.  I  believe  it  isi  needed. 

There  are  other  proposals  that  have 
been  made  here.  i 

Mr.  President,  the  Central  Intelligence 
A.gency  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
apparatus  of  this  countiy.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  here  can  say  linqualifiedly  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  ainy  covert  opera- 
tions. Maybe  that  deciiion  will  have  to 
he  made,  but  It  should  bf  made  only  after 
the  most  serious  consideration,  and  then 
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we  ought  to  recognize  full  well  what  we 
are  doing. 

Today  I  know  there  are  mixed  emo- 
tions here.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho,  and  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio,  have  every  reason  to  be 
concerned.  But  may  I  say  some  of  us  have 
hEid  the  responsibility  of  operating  a  po- 
lice department,  too.  We  have  been  con- 
cerned about  some  of  their  activities. 

I  was  once  the  mayor  of  my  city.  I  was 
very  concerned  about  some  of  the  police 
department's  activities.  But  I  did  not 
abolish  the  police  department,  and  I  did 
not  destroy  certain  of  its  necessary 
operations. 

We  tried  to  clean  up  the  police  de- 
partment. I  think  tills  is  \\hat  has  to  be 
done  here. 

How  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the     Senator     from     Mississippi     (Mr. 

SlF.NNIS>  . 

Mr.  STFNNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  h.as  made  a  very 
impressive  statement,  very  fine  in  its 
substance. 

I  have  had  some  responsibility  in  the 
Senate  for  a  good  number  of  years  with 
reference  to  the  CIA  activities.  Frankly, 
I  have  been  more  interested  in  the  mili- 
tary part,  the  surveillance  over  that,  and 
the  very  highly  valuable  information  that 
they  have  brought  us. 

I  have  talked  to  many  Senators  about 
this.  I  have  not  found  a  single  one,  except 
the  author  of  this  amendment — and 
there  are  others,  as  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  did  speak — who  firmly  believe 
that  we  ought  to  abolish  covert  actions 
and  have  no  capacity  in  that  field. 

I  warn  you.  that  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion, and  one  that  can  be  done.  We  can 
abolish  it. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  V/ill  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  Jiave  only  a  limited 
time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  For  10  or  15  seconds. 

With  regard  to  the  author  of  the 
amendment  being  the  only  one.  I  remind 
the  Senator  that  there  are  two 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  that  I  had  talked 
to. 

I  say  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  This 
surveillance  is  quite  a  problem.  Members 
of  the  Senate.  We  have  had  it  up  for 
many,  many  angles.  As  an  individual 
Senator,  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  just 
get  out  of  the  picture.  I  do  not  want  to 
run  the  thing,  so  to  speak.  But  as  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  has  primary  jurisdiction  here,  I 
am  not  going  to  be  put  out,  nor  run  over, 
either.  I  do  not  think  anyone  wants  to 
do  that. 

I  warn  Senators  now  that  this  idea  of 
abolishing  all  covert  activities,  and  the 
capacity  to  cari"y  them  on  if  need  be,  is 
a  very  far-reaching  matter. 

This  amendment  was  not  .submitted  to 
our  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  No 
committee  has  pas.sed  on  it.  No  commit- 
tee makes  a  recommendation  on  it.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  handling  the 
bill  hos  made  a  very,  very  strong  state- 


ment with  solid  reasons  against  adopting 
.«;uch  a  policy  here  now  in  any  way. 

I  feel  the  need  of  some  assistance  with 
reference  to  this  surveillance.  I  have 
talked  to  the  floor  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana;  I  have  talked  to  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  have  their  counsel 
and  advice.  I  expect  to  have  much  more 
on  it. 

I  am  V.  illing  for  this  thing  to  be  settled. 
It  is  a  matter  that  the  Senate  has  the 
powiT  to  settle.  But  I  certainly  strongly 
nppD.se  the  idea  of  brin.^ing  it  up  here. 
The  greatest  immber  of  Members  who 
have  been  present  in  the  Chamber  since 
this  amendment  wns  called  up  was  13. 
if  I  counted  correctly.  There  has  been  no 
conmiittce  consideration,  report,  or  staff 
work.  This  amendment  is  ju.st  a  shot  in 
the  dark. 

If  tills  amendment  should  become  law. 
we  will  be  the  victims.  It  will  be  our 
country — our  people — that  will  suffer. 

As  I  said,  as  an  individual  Senator,  I 
am  willing  to  get  out.  I  would  get  out  of 
the  way,  stop  being  in  it  right  now.  But 
I  will  not  be  pushed  out  or  run  over  ss 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  submit  it  to  the  Senate  with  the  ut- 
most willingness  for  the  matter  to  be 
considered  fully  in  any  way  the  Senate 
wants,  except  just  as  an  amendment 
brought  up  with  30  minutes  of  total  de- 
bate on  both  sides,  and  without  the  bene- 
P.t  of  tile  ordinary  safeguards. 

I  am  confident  what  the  judgment 
would  be,  if  we  get  to  the  minds  of  the 
membership,  but  I  am  concerned  that  .so 
many  will  vote  partly  in  the  dark. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  then 
I  wish  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  would  like  to  request  that  this 
microphone  cord  be  fixed,  and  if  it  is  not 
fixed.  I  will  cut  it  off. 

1  LauRhter.  1 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support  the 
very  intelligent  argument  made  by  the 
manager  of  this  bill  and  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee  (Mr, 

STENNIS  ». 

We  are  on  very  dangerous  ground 
when  we  begin  playing  around  with  the 
CIA,  the  DIA,  or  the  FBI  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  say  that  because  intelli- 
gence gathering  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  ue  have  to  do  in  this 
world  today. 

If  we  destroy  our  ri';ht  to  enpage  in 
covert  activity  altogether  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment — in  fact,  I  think 
the  language  of  this  amendment  would 
even  prevent  us  from  going  to  war— I 
think  we  would  be  making  a  veiy  prave 
mistake. 

I  do  not  support  everything  that  the 
CIA  has  done.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do 
not  know  everything  it  has  done,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  necessarily  have  to  know. 
I  think  this  would  be  dangerous. 

I  cite  the  example  of  a  Member  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  who  happened 
to  have  seen,  so  he  says,  a  page  of  testi- 
mony. We  do  not  know  whether  he  saw 
that  testimony  or  not.  But  on  this  one 
statement,  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  he 
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violated  his  pledge  to  .secrecy,  the  whole 
CIA  has  come  under  criticism.  I  do  not 
b-lieve  it  is  fair  of  this  body  to  accept 
the  he.''r*say  words  of  a  man  who  divulged 
ilassified  material. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  strange:  We  are 
dying  to  destro.v  the  Government  of 
Hiiodesia.  I  do  not  hear  anybody  scream- 
iim  about  that.  We  are  not  trying  to  help 
the  governments  of  South  Africa  or 
South  Vietnam,  but  I  hear  nobody  talk- 
iii:i  about  that.  Yet,  let  the  CIA  entia.ue 
ill  one  little  bit  of  covert  activity,  or  even 
overt  activity,  designed  to  protect  this 
country — and  that  is  the  important 
thing — and  the  whole  wrath  of  certain 
Members  of  Congress  descends  on  these 
people. 

I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  lf>ok  at  the 
CIA  more  thoroughly.  I  happen  to  be  a 
member  of  the  oversight  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Senices.  I 
also  happen  to  be  one  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  who  think  it  is  dangerous 
for  us  to  know  everything;  because,  as 
has  been  evidenced  by  recent  exam- 
ples, we  carmot  depend  on  Members  of 
Congress  to  keep  their  mouths  shut  when 
they  should  keep  them  shut,  nor  can  we 
depend  on  employees  of  our  Go\  ernment 
not  to  sell  out  this  country  to  our 
enemies. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  v,  e  will  defeat 
this  amendment  and  defeat  it  soundly. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  .saying  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  together  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Conmiittce  on  Foreign  Relations, 
would  be  wiUing  to  institute  proper  hear- 
ings, at  which  time  we  could  hear  all 
arguments  for  and  agiiinst  the  opera- 
tion of  our  intelligence  collectiin 
agencies. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  goiiiK  to  de- 
stroy the  CIA,  the  DIA.  and  the  FBI. 
we  might  as  well  fold  uj)  our  efforts 
at  national  security.  We  have  to  have 
them.  We  have  to  find  out  what  is  wrong, 
not  by  30  minutes  of  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  which  is  not  based  on  any 
facts  or  figures,  but  based  upon  days 
and  days  of  hearings  into  what  they  have 
been  doing  and  what  tliey  feel  they 
should  be  doing,  and  then  the  proper 
committees  should  report  it  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  say  again  that  I  admire  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
ne.sota  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mi-. 
Bartlett)  .  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  have  5  addi- 
tional minutes  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
.vield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  it  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
iidmnation  for  its  spoii-sor  and  for  the 


cause  he  has  in  mind.  I  do  not  want  to 
sound  patronizing  in  any  sense.  I  know 
that  my  remarks  will  not  be  taken  so. 
When  I  was  his  age,  I  took  the  same  ab- 
solute view  that  he  does  now.  I  have  come 
to  feel  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  ap- 
proach it. 

If  I  may  express  my  own  liew  about 
covert  activities,  it  is  that  they  all  should 
be  regarded  as  wrong.  There  ought  not 
to  be  an  institutionalization  of  them, 
even  to  the  extent  that  we  have  now.  I 
do  not  think  that  a  committee  is  the 
answer.  We  have  a  coninnttee  downtov.ii, 
a  committee  of  40,  which  is  supposed  to 
rt\iew  this  matter  and  advise  the  Pres- 
ident; and  he  acts  on  their  advice  in 
most  cases.  I  understand. 

We  have  a  committee  here,  when  it 
meets.  I  am  not  complaining  that  it  does 
not  m.^ct  more  often,  because  I  do  not 
think  a  committee  is  the  answer. 

Once  we  get  into  an  institutionali;',ation 
of  this  kind  of  thing,  we  begin  to  make 
it  respectable,  and  that  I  do  not  like. 
There  ought  to  be  a  general  rule  against 
it,  with  a  general  understanding  of  the 
-American  people  that  on  occasion  the 
President  has  to  act  in  violation  of  the 
law,  if  you  will — our  law,  other  laws — 
and  take  action  in  the  interest  of  a 
country,  in  grept  emeijiency.  This  I  think 
lie  does  at  his  own  peril  and  subject  to 
being  either  supported  or  tinned  down 
tv.  the  country,  after  the  fact.  I  think 
this  is  about  as  close  as  we  can  come  to 
^uy  'statement  about  how  this  mailer 
DuaJit  to  be  liandled. 

I  would,  of  course,  consider  any  pvo- 
posiil  made  for  procedural  reform  here, 
but  I  want  to  state  now-  that  I  do  not 
think  any  such  thin^  is  jx)ssible  because 
01  the  nature  of  the  animal  with  which 
we  aic  dealing.  I  believe  that  to  try  to 
deal  with  it  this  way  goes  too  far.  because 
tlie  President  has  to  have  the  oppoitu- 
nit.v — I  say  it  again,  with  all  respect. 
MPd  I  do  not  mean  to  make  paradoxes  oi* 
fuiything  else — to  break  the  law  if  he 
thinks  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  de- 
tense.  All  Presidents  have  done  this. 
President  Lincoln  did  it.  Every  President 
does  it  and  will  do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  2  minutes 
:  o  t  he  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
niunager  of  the  bill  for  .vlelding. 

Mr.  Piesident  I.  too,  wish  to  expre.ss  my 
full  and  sympatlietic  understanding  of 
the  author  of  this  amendment  and  his 
purpose,  but  state  reluctantly  that  I  will 
oppo.se  and  vote  against  this  amendment. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  in 
tills  Chamber,  I  am  accused  from  time  to 
time  of  being  a  foe  of  the  CIA  but  I  am 
not.  Nor  am  I  a  foe  of  the  DIA,  the  FBI 
or  the  other  intelligence-gathering  ap- 
paratus. I  have  never  been. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  ought  to 
be  covert  operations  or  not.  I  suspect 
there  should.  The  fact  is  that  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  not  have  enough  information 
to  make  that  judgment  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question,  a  friendly 
question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  it  not  tme  that  this 
money  is  not  appi-opriated  to  the  CIA? 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  assume  it  is.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  dLstinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  If  he  says  it  is  true.  I 
believe  him.  I  do  not  know  that,  but  I 
could  find  out. 

Mr.  President,  tiie  thing  that  really 
disturbs  and  distresses  me  is  that  I  am 
iiot  sure  in  my  mind  that  any  of  us  have 
imy  way  to  know  whether  or  not  covert 
ojjerations  are  being  properly  conducted, 
or  conducted  at  all,  or  for  what  puipose. 

I  do  not  mean  this  in  disparagement  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  or  the  Sen- 
i'.tor  from  Arizona  or  any  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  or  anyplace  else.  I 
do  not  think  tliere  is  a  man  in  the  legis- 
lative part  ol  the  Government  who  really 
knows  what  is  going  on  in  the  intelli- 
gence community,  and  I  am  terribly  up- 
set about  it.  I  am  afraid  of  this  lack  of 
knowledge.  For  the  first  time.  I  suppose, 
ill  my  .senatorial  career  I  am  frightened. 
I  am  generally  frightened  of  the  un- 
known. 

I  ha\  c  proposed,  with  32  cosponsors  in 
the  Senate,  to  create  a  special  Joint 
Committee  on  Intelligence  Oversight. 
Through  such  a  committee,  I  hope  we 
will  know.  We  do  not  know  today,  so  it 
is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  will  voie 
against  this  amendment.  I  am  .sympa- 
thetic to  its  purpose.  But,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  said,  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  said,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  said,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  said,  we  are  dealing  witli  a  ter- 
ribly important  matter.  It  is  not  one  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  can 
deal  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  without 
the  benefit  of  infonn.ition  I  do  not  now 
have. 

Let  the  CIA  know  and  let  all  my  col- 
leagues know  that  I  am  not  after  any- 
body, but  I  am  di.'isatisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  intelligence  community, 
and  I  want  to  put  Congress  in  a  position 
to  find  out  as  soon  as  I  can.  But  in  the 
meantime,  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  on 
substantive  issues  of  this  sort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
.\  ields  time? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ha-,  e 
just  heard  some  of  the  most  incredible 
arguments  I  have  heard  in  my  life,  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  continued  breaking 
and  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  countries,  promoted 
by  the  agcnt,s  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

I  do  not  know^  why  anybody  in  Co)i- 
giess  or  in  this  country  wants  to  finance 
a  secret  army — and  that  is  exactly  what 
the  CIA  has  been — a  secret  army  going 
around  fightmg  undeclai-ed  wars,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  of  us  in  Con- 
gress until  it  is  too  late,  without  the 
knowledge  of  anybody  in  the  country 
until  it  is  too  late. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  having  covert  opei-ations  which 
can  at  some  points  break  the  law  have 
as  little  validity  as  the  argument  that  we 
ought  to  maintain  a  covert  operation 
pei-manently.  I  say  that  because  if  this 
countiy  is  ever  in  danger  of  attack  or 
under  threat  from  another  countiy.  \.e 
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have  a  right  to  declare  iar  and  to  oper- 
ate under  the  rules  of  warfare  that  we 
have  agreed  to  in  the !  various  Geneva 
Conventions,  m  which  Jt  am  convinced 
we  would  then  be  legally  operating  in 
the  manner  that  the  C[A  is  now  oper- 
ating. 

I  do  not  believe  ive  ne(  d  ihat  in  peace- 
time, especially  wlicji  tie  CIA  goes  into 
countries  that  are  abso  utely  no  threat 
to  the  United  States  wiatever.  such  as 
Chile.  I  remember  a.slcir  tf  the  Secretary 
of  State,  when  he  appiiarcd  before  us, 
when  he  was  discu-ssing  i  >rotcction  of  the 
vital  interests  of  the  Ihited  States  in 
Chile  to  make  sure  thp  ;  the  opposition 
parties  and  the  oppa-^itic  n  press  in  Chile 
were  protected,  I  asked  him  what  were 
tlie  vital  interests  of  the  United  States 
that  we  had  to  protect  dn  Chile.  There 
was  not  one  answer  of  .significant  merit 
that  tlie  Secretary  was  able  to  provide 
at  that  time. 

Director  Coiby  of  the  CIA  has  said, 
and  I  sat  next  to  him  \  hen  he  said  i*, 
that  the  Capitol  will  not  fall  if  the  CIA's 
covert  activity  is  abolish  ;d  at  this  point, 
although  he  wanted  to  piaintain  it  be- 
cause he  said  we  might  lave  a  need  for 
It  at  some  future  time.  '  Vhen  that  time 
comes,  we  are  not  going  ta  know  whether 
his  judgment  is  right  or  wrong,  or 
whether  the  Forty  Cominittee  is  right 
or  wrong,  simply  because  they  do  not 
tell  us.  They  do  not  telj  the  Congress.-;. 
If  they  tell  the  Oversight  iCommlttee.  the 
Oversight  Commiitec  tclU  nobody  else  i!i 
the  Congress.  j 

I  think  that  wc  are  entitled  to  know 
what  they  are  doing  in  dur  times.  Since 
they  are  never  going  to  lell  us.  the  only 
real  alternative  is  to  tike  away  their 
money,  to  abolish  their  oi  erations  so  that 
we  shall  never  have  tliat  1  ind  of  iramor.il. 
Illegal  activity  committed  in  l!:e  name 
of  the  American  people. 

I  reserve  the  remaindc-  of  rny  time. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pi  CTklent.  v.ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yiel  \  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pichident.  as  I 
listen  to  the  dcbale  en  t  lis  amendment 
this  afternoon.  I  am  .stitick  by  tiie  simi- 
Lnity  of  the  opposition  argument;  that 
is,  the  argument  is  bas^d  purely  on  a 
matter  of  policy  as  it  reli  tes  to  tlie  well- 
being  of  this  count ly  anc  to  other  issues 
relating  to  general  pohti.  al  policy. 

I  am  also  struck  by  t  le  fact  that  we 
have  ignored  some  of  the  obligations  that 
this  counti-y  has  assunv  d  under  inter- 
national or.^.^iiis'ations.  I  ask  umnimous 
consent  to  insert  in  tlie  Record  articles 
18  and  19  of  the  Oraanlzitlon  of  Ameri- 
can States'  Charter,  whlc  h  the  U.S.  Gtov- 
ei-nment  has  signed. 

There  being  no  object!  >n.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printer ;  in  tlie  Record. 
;»s  f olloM  s : 

A  prellir.liiary  survey  of  the  mnjor  appM- 
ODble  inteniationnl  ajrcem*  nts  to  which  thp 
TTiiiied  SUHles  is  a  party  is  s<  niniarized  below, 
■these  afreements  are  the  Charier  of  the 
Uiitttrd  Nalior.s  and  the  Chs  rter  of  ihe  Orga- 
iii.'ation  of  Araerlof.n  States, 

Quiiicy  Wri>;ht'.s  coinmei  t^  on  Espiox;age 
aud  Lhe  Doctrine  of  Nou-In  :en,ention  In  In- 
ternal Aff.iirs  piovlde  a  pel  leral  background 
t  J  f  i'.e  l;iformation  which  fo  low.s: 

"I'l  time  of  pe.-ice  . .  .  espU  nnge  and.  In  fact, 
niv    pfiietraiion  of  the  teiri-ory  of  a  state 


by  agents  of  another  state  In  violation  of 
the  local  law.  Is  also  a  violation  of  the  rule 
of  International  law  Imposing  a  duty  upon 
states  to  respect  the  territorial  Integrity 
and  i»Iltlcal  Independence  of  other  states. 
*•***..  any  act  by  an  agent  of  one 
.•state  committed  In  another  state's  territory, 
cinLfary  to  the  laws  of  the  latter,  consti- 
tutes Intervention,  provided  thoee  laws  are 
not  contrary  to  the  state's  International  obli- 
gations." 1 

iNT£I'.N\lK>NAt,   LAW   ASPKt  T.S   OF  IXTERVEKTION 

"Intervention  i.s  a  wcrd  which  is  often  used 
qui'e  generally  to  denote  almo.st  any  act  of 
interference  by  one  staio  in  the  atfalrs  of 
another;  but  in  a  more  special  seute  it  mean.s 
dictatorUl  Interference  in  the  domestic  or 
foreign  affairs  of  another  s'ate  which  impairs 
that  state's  independence."  (Brierly.  p.  402) 
'  Iiiiervention,  being  a  violation  of  another 
state'y  Independence,  was  recognli-ed  to  be 
In  principle  cnr-.rary  to  international  law,  so 
tlj  -t  any  act  of  intfrventum  had  to  be  Justl- 
fiftl  !»s  a  legitimate  csise  of  reprisal,  protec- 
ti.in  of  nationals  .ibroad  or  self-defence,  or. 
rlten-.r^ii -pl;-.  as  authorized  under  a  treaty 
vii'.i  the  »;ate  concerned."  (Brierly,  p.  402)  - 
THE     UNHED     NAriONS 

rinco  1915  tlie  United  Nations  Cl.arlcr  and 
two  U.N.  General  As.sembly  resolutions  are 
a  part  of  international  law  documentation 
and  practice  on  Inteivenlion.  Article  2.  para- 
graph 4  of  tlie  U.N.  Charter  obligates  all 
U.N.  memberj  to  'rtfrai.!  In  their  liuerua- 
tional  relatloi.s  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
fnrv;o  agai.Kst  the  terrltiyric  1  iiitejjric;-  or  polit- 
ical incicp3ndence  of  any  st;.te,  or  la  any 
other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  Pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations." 

The  meaning  of  the  words  '  thieat  or  use 
of  force"  has  received  no  ger.erally  accepted 
Interpretation.  According  to  Goudnch,  Ham- 
bro,  and  Simons,  one  view  held  tli.it  -force" 
means  "armed  force"  and  does  not  include 
political  and  economic  pressure.  Another 
view  "cormter.s  that  there  Is  no  legal  rea- 
s.-m  why  'force'  f^liould  not  be  interpreted  to 
Include  political  and  economic  pressure: 
that,  except  In  .specific  case.?,  the  Charter 
does  not  make  a  sharp  distlnctiim  between 
armed  and  otiier  forms  of  force:  th.it.  quite 
apart  from  whai  ,iiay  h;ive  been  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  aviihors  of  the  Charter.  Its  pro- 
vl'lons  mt'&t  be  Interpreted  In  the  light  of 
present  needs  a:id  dcvelcpmen's;  and  that 
the  use  of  political  a"d  economic  coercion 
couia  Ije  Ro  great  p.  threat  to  the  poUtlc.il 
Independence  of  states  under  present  con- 
rttllons  as  mi'atr-ry  fcrce.^  ' 

Article  ?..  paragraph  7.  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
has  some  relevance  to  the  tr.e:,ry  nf  interven- 
tion and  nou-i;itervention  ajid  mav  be  re- 
ferred to  in  ge::eral  di.scus.slon.':.  It  preclude- 
U.N.  intervention  In  "matters  which  are 
essentially  within  the  domestic  jurifrdlction, 
of  any  state"  unless  the  rjne.stion  is  one  of 
apiillcation  of  enforcei.iei  t  measures  und^r 
C:i.ipfer  VII  of  the  Charter.  Discus.Mons  with- 
in the  United  Nations  have  revealed  dlRer- 
nv^  vie'.v7>oints  on  the  relevance  of  article  2(7) 
to  non-intervention  by  State.-:.  Some  have 
argued  that  what  wa.s  exprp;isly  farbidrteu  to 
the  United  Nations  Itself  In  ai'tlcle  2(7) 
could  not  be  perml.sslble  fjr  an  Individual 
State.  A  less  positive  formulation  used  war, 
that,  although  article  2(7)  referrtd  only  to 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Itself,  It  did  not  leave  the  way  open  to 
States  to  take.  Individually  or  collectively, 
vy  action  not  open  to  the  United  Nntlons. 
Others  have  argued  that  the  principle  of 
rLon-lnterventlon  was  quite  distinct  from 
the  domestio  Jurisdiction  clau.se  In  artlclo 
2(7).' 

O;'  De-ember  21. 19C5,  by  a  vcte  of  109  (in- 
cluUmg  the  United  States)  in  favor  to  none 
ag.ilnst,  end  one  abstention,  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral A.ssenib!y  adopted  a  resolution  Identl- 
ned  as  tlie  Declaration  oa  Inadii.ls.-.ibi:ity  of 
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Intervention  in  Domestic  Affairs  of  States 
and  Protection  of  their  Independence  and 
Sovereignty.  This  Declaration,  while  It  is  a 
General  Assembly  resolution,  and  thus  m.i 
legally  binding  (as.  for  example,  a  treaty) 
can  be  viewed  as  a  .st.indaril  for  eva]uatiii.> 
the  behavior  of  nations.  Three  points  are 
particularly  significant: 

1.  No  State  has  the  right  to  iiitervejie. 
directly  or  Indiiectly,  for  any  rea^tm  what- 
ever. In  the  Uuernal  or  external  aa^lrs  o: 
anv  o'.'.ier  Sta'e.  Con-equcu'ly,  a:mcj  in- 
tervention and  all  other  forms  of  inter'er- 
enre  or  attempted  threits  ag.iln-;!  th«"  oer- 
.sonallty  cf  the  State  or  agiln-'t  ii.=s  politl.-a!. 
eiono.Tuc  and  cultural  eicments,  aie  con- 
demned. 

2.  No  Sialo  may  uic  or  euMiurage  the  u^e 
of  economic,  political  or  ciy  other  type  of 
mca-iu-es  to  coerce  another  State  In  order  to 
obtain  from  it  tne  sxiboidination  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  Its  sovereign  rights  or  to  secure 
from  It  advantages  of  any  kind,  Also,  no 
State  shall  organize,  assisr,  foment,  finance, 
incite  or  tolerate  subversive,  terrorist  oi- 
ai-med  activities  directed  to%vards  the  violent 
ovtrtl-.row  of  the  regime  of  another  State,  or 
Int/^rferc  in  civ:i  strife  in  another  State. 

3.  Every  date  has  an  inalienable  right 
to  choose  Its  political,  economic,  social  i>nd 
cuUxiral  svslenis.  without  Interference  In 
any  form  by  another  State." 

A  more  recent  U.N.  statement  on  Inter- 
\cntion  was  made  in  the  1J»70  Declaration 
on  Principles  of  International  law  concern- 
ing Friendly  Relations  and  Cooperatlor 
among  State;..  This  Doclarntion  was  the  re- 
sult of  U.N.  deliberations  which  started  in 
the  early  19tj0s.  The  portion  of  this  Declara- 
tion which  deals  with  Intervention  repent^s. 
and  thus  reinforces,  the  statements  made  in 
Hie  1065  General  Assembly  declaraiion.  How- 
ever, rather  than  condemn  these  actions — 
as  la  no  1  above— the  General  Assembly 
proclaims.  In  1970,  that  armed  Interventloi. 
and  all  other  forms  of  Interference  or  at- 
tempted threats  [the  te.vt  of  no.  1  abo^e] 
"are  In  violation  of  International  Ihw."" 

TH2   CR'.iANi^.VTIOlI   OF  AMFRICAK    STATES 

Articles  18  and  19  of  the  OAS  Charter  co.i- 
tains  a  broad  statement  of  poU?y  on  intcr- 
ve.itlo'i: 

■'Article  18 

"No  State  or  group  of  States  has  the  right 
to  intervene,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whi«tjver,  in  the  Internal  or  e:\ternal 
clfttlrs  of  any  other  State.  The  foregoing 
principle  prohibits  not  only  armed  force  but 
also  any  other  form  of  Interference  or  at- 
tempted threat  ngal"st  the  personality  of 
the  Stat?  or  against  its  political,  economic, 
and  cultv.rnl  eleraonts. 

-Arliile  19 

"No  Stpte  may  ir-ie  or  encouragi?  tl-.e  nse 
oi  coercive  mensitres  of  an  economic  or  politi- 
cal character  In  order  to  force  the  .sovereign 
w;ll  of  another  State  aird  obtain  from  U 
Rdva  itages  of  atty  kind." 

Article  14  also  i-^  relcvani: 

"i'iie  light  of  each  State  to  protect  itself 
UPd  to  live  its  own  life  doss  not  rtuthori/« 
it  to  coiTimit  unju>-t  not?  a'-ii'nst  nnotUt^r 
i.".ite." 

The  1954  Declaration  of  Caracas,  adopted 
at  the  tt-nlh  Iiitcr-.'Vineric-.in  Cor.erence  of 
the  OAS  (March  1-28.  195J).  reiterated  the-  - 

"JEle cognition  of  tha  iiialienable  right  of 
each  Amc'lcan  sta«e  to  choose  fre;-ly  It* 
own  li'.-itltutions  in  the  esrectlve  exercise  of 
reprc-cntatlve  democracy,  as  a  mea:'s  of 
pres^Tvirg  its  political  sovereignty,  achiev- 
ing its  e,-o".omic  Independence,  and  living 
Its  own  social  and  cultural  life,  without  In- 
tervention on  the  part  of  any  states  or  group 
of  otrle.':,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  Us 
drmestl.-!  or  exteni.il  affairs,  and.  particu- 
hu-ly,  without  the  Intrtislcu  of  any  form  of 
totalllarlavism." 

The  1960  Declaration  of  San  Jose,  adopted 
rt  the  Seventh  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Pcrelgn  AtTalrs,   by  a   vote  of 
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19-0,  reaifirmed  the  principle  of  noninter- 
vention stated  above  and  reiterated: 

". . .  no  American  state  may  Intervene  for 
the  purpose  of  Imposing  upon  another  Amer- 
ican state  its  Ideologies  or  its  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  social  principles." 

Ill  1967  the  Twelfth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
tion of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  meeting 
i;i  Washington,  adopted  on  September  24, 
tyti7.  Resolution  IV  which,  among  other 
things,  took  not«  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  of 
the  1965  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolution 
:>i:J1  (XX),  Declaration  oa  the  Inadniisslbtl- 
iiy  of  Intervention.  .  . . 
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'U.N.  General  A.ssemblv  Resoluiioii  2131 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  On  that,  I  rjuoto  r,i;e 
direct  statement : 

No  State  may  use  or  encourage  the  u.'o  of 
coercive  measures  of  an  economic  or  political 
character  in  order  to  force  the  sovereign  will 
of  another  State  and  obtain  from  It  advan- 
tages of  any  kind. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  a  Declara- 
tion on  the  Inadmissibility  of  Inten'en- 
tion  in  Domestic  Affairs  of  States  and 
Protection  of  Their  Independence  and 
Sovereignty,  which  passed  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  States  in  1965 
by  a  vote  of  109— including  the  United 
States — in  favor  to  none  against.  It  con- 
tains similar  language,  to  condemn  "in- 
terference or  attempted  thi-eats  against 
a  personality  of  the  state  or  against  its 
political,  economic,  or  cultural  elements." 

Also,  Mr.  President,  action  in  1970 
declared  "interference  or  attempted 
tlireats  '  to  be  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law. 

To  me.  it  is  tran.sparently  obvious  that 
llic  CIA's  covert  operations,  undertaken 
»i  Chile  to  'destabilize"  the  AUende  gov- 
ernment, were  in  violation  of  these  com- 
iiiiUnents  of  international  law.  At  the 
^pry  least,  such  operations  compromise 
tbe  sincerity  of  our  loudly  proclaimed 
desire  for  world  peace  and  world  free- 
doiu,  I  think  we  ought  to  address  our- 
stUes  to  the  legal  obligations  this  Nation 


has  undertaken  when  it  has  affixed  Its 
signature  to  these  various  statements 
and  these  various  charters. 

That  is  why  I  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  really  does  not  go  far  enough.  I 
should  like  to  see  it  go  farther,  to  put  this 
Senate  on  record  that  we  totally  and 
completely  oppose  any  involvement 
Vvhat.soever  in  covert  activity.  That  does 
not  deny  the  gathering  of  information 
r-nd  intelligence,  but  indicates  the  re- 
tusp.i  of  this  Senate  to  permit  the  CIA 
1o  'io  beyond  gathering  intelligence  into 
311  action  of  covert  activity.  I  think  that 
should  be  totally  abolished  and  totally 
riciiied,  the  right  of  the  CIA  to  take  that 
imto  itself  and  to  make  such  determina- 
tions, vhen  they  very  obviously  violate 
t)ie  spirit  and  the  letter  of  international 
law  to  which  this  country  has,  suppos- 
edly, given  great  leadership. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 
The  yens  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
.Tiuch  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  2  minutes; 
tiie  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  reserve  my  time 
r>)r  the  moment. 
ATr.  ABOUREZK.  I  reserve  my  time. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
•xnr  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  am  prepared  to 
:.  ield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
.<hall  use  my  minute. 

Mr.  President,  banks  have  made  very 
bad  loans,  which  have  caused  the  Amer- 
ican people  great  difficulty.  But  we  do 
net  abolish  the  banking  opportunities  or 
t  lie  loaning  opportunities  of  banks. 

The  CIA  has  made  mistakes,  and  I  have 
i)cen  one  of  its  sharpest  critics  for  20 
.years.  I  think  that  the  CIA  needs  super- 
\'ision.  I  think  it  needs  a  whole  new  legal 
framework.  I  think  there  need  to  be 
strict  rules  laid  down  by  the  Congress. 
However,  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  I 
think  it  is  ridiculous  to  stand  here  and 
legi.slate  on  something  as  important  as 
this  without  ever  having  a  committee  of 
the  Congress  examine  it  and  make  the 
report.  Not  a  single  major  committee  of 
Congiess,  except  in  the  instance  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Multinational  Corpo- 
rations, which  incidentally  got  into  the 
CIA  in  Chile,  has  made  a  report  to  Con- 
gress. We  are  talking  about  a  matter 
here  of  vital  concern.  God  only  knows, 
we  do  not  like  some  of  the  things  that 
have  happened.  But  I  submit,  if  we  are 
all  steamed  up,  why  do  we  not  get  orga- 
nized and  examine  into  it?  Investigate 
instead  of  standing  up  here  asking  peo- 
ple to  vote  without  having  the  slightest 
bit  of  information  except  our  prejudice. 
I  iefu.se  to  vote  that  prejudice. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Miiuiesota  has  ex- 
Ijired. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  this  will  be  the  fii-st  time  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  did  not  vote 
hi.5  prejudice,  llie  onlj  response  I  can 


give  him,  using  his  own  analogy  when 
he  said  if  a  bank  makes  a  mistake,  we 
do  not  abolish  a  bank,  is  that  I  do  not 
know  that  the  CIA  made  any  mistakes  in 
ChUe. 

They  accomplished  everything  they 
wanted  to  accomplish.  They  "destabi- 
lized" the  government  down  there.  TTiey 
accomplished  what  they  wanted  to  in  re- 
gard to  gettuig  a  new  government,  which 
lias  killed  thousands  of  people,  which  has 
imprisoned  thousands  more,  and  which 
is  in  the  process  of  torturing  many  of 
those  who  are  their  political  opponents. 

I  think  that  they  were  very  success- 
ful in  Chile.  That  is  exactly  why  I  pro- 
pose the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  icmainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  VVliat  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  am 
ui  great  sympathy  with  much  of  tiiis 
thinking  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota— but  I  agree  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  do  not  believe  this 
is  the  way  It  shotild  be  done. 

What  should  be  done  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Ai-med  Services — and  I 
have  so  presented  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  many  years.  We  have  a  strange 
dichotomy  here. 

In  every  comitry  of  the  world,  the  head 
of  the  CIA  reports  to  the  ambassador. 
That  has  been  true  ever  since  the  issu- 
ance of  the  so-called  Kennedy  Letter. 
But  when  Information  comes  back  here, 
whereas  the  State  Department  supervises 
Ambassadors,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee supervises  the  CIA.  As  a  result 
of  this  chaos  of  organization,  we  have 
had  such  matters  as  the  fiasco  of  the 
war  in  Laos.  That  war  cost  us  many  lives 
and  billions  of  dollars,  a  war  directed  by 
the  ambassador 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  war  was  di- 
rected by  the  ambassador,  but  can-ied 
on  and  carried  out  by  the  CIA.  Not  only 
was  it  done  without  the  approval  of  any- 
one in  Congress,  I  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  after  months  of  investi- 
gation, it  was  done  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  anyone  in  Congress, 

This  situation  should  be  corrected,  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  corrected.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  tliink  this  is  the  bill 
where  it  should  be  considered.  Inasmuch 
as  95  percent  or  more  of  the  work  of  the 
CIA  has  to  do  with  countries  with  which 
we  are  not  at  war.  normally  at  least  some 
of  the  matters  of  the  CIA  should  come 
under  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  should  at  least  have  some  in- 
terest in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  as  I  believe  the 
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only  Member  of  the  Seaaie  for  some  15 
years  on  both  the  Armt  d  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Comm  ttee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  am  convinced  it  oug  it  to  be  changed. 
If  we  can  have  the  two  c  )mmittees  work- 
ing together,  that  wou  d  be  most  con- 
structive. I  hope  we  ca  i  work  It  out  to 
have  both  committees  ii^  a  position  of  re- 
viewing the  work  of  thei  CIA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  1 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Nir.  President,  if 
there  is  any  time  remaining,  I  yield  it 
back.  ] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartletti.  All  lemaini^g  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  i  qu'^stion  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amcnditent  iNo.  1922) 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  On  this  question,  the  yens 
and  nays  have  been  otdered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll,      j 

The  legislative  clerk  jcalled  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  froni  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  ftom  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  tlie  Senator  froii  Alabama  (Mr. 
Spakkman).  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuiBnicHT)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  tlat  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  M(Gej:)  is  absent 
on  oflQcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Utali  ((Mr.  Bknnett). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  KansRs  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK),  the  Senator  from!  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  frotn  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  and  the  Seciator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker) 
absent. 

I  fui'ther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  cUr«is»  is  absent 
to  attend  a  funeral.         ! 

I  further   announce  llhat.   if 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  would  vote  f'nay." 
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So  Mr.  Abourezk's  amendment  (No. 
1932)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  'he  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre.-^idcnt,  is 
there  an  amendment  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
an  amendment  at  the  desk? 

Mv.  CHURCH.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
ftom  Idaho  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  an  announcement  he  wishes 
to  make.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  STFNNIS.  Mr.  Prc.-^ident,  may  v.c 
have  order  so  that  we  can  hear? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  30 
seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Provided  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  tlie  floor. 

UNA.NIMOUrS-CONSENT    REQUEST     ON    HL-MAINIT  CI 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  tliis  has 
been  cleared  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  the  assistant  Re- 
publican leader  and  Senators  on  this 
side— that  time  on  any  remaining 
amendments  be  limited  to  30  minutes; 
with  the  time  on  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
divided  and  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  asual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  take  it  that  would  be  a 
30-minute  time  limit  on  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
i*?  correct 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILl.IAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  objects.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understood  there 
will  be  10-minute  rollcalls  from  here 
on  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  was  just 
ordered  on  the  previous  unanimous-con- 
sent request  when  tlie  words  were  used 
in  the  same  form. 


mvE.:TiGATior7  of  nelson  a. 

ROCKETELLER 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pre."=;ident,  when  the 
nominaticn  of  Nflson  A.  Rockefeller  to 
be  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  on  August  20  the 
committee  immediately  Ip.unched  its  In- 


vestigalion  Into  the  nominee's  qualifica- 
tions and  fitness  for  this  high  ofiice. 

On  August  21  the  committee  met  and 
unanimously  affli'med  its  determination 
to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  as 
speedily  as  might  be  possible  and  to  make 
its  report  in  time  for  a  Senate  vote  on 
confirmation  before  the  recess  for  the 
November  elections. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  I  requested 
in-t'.epth  investigations  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Invc-tigation,  the  tax  e.xpirts 
on  the  siafl  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Legislative  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  cf  Ccngress,  and  others. 

We  have  h;-d  the  fullest  cooperation 
from  all  these  agencies  although  the  vol- 
ume of  data  they  have  supplied,  together 
with  the  data  obtained  by  the  commit- 
tee's investigators  and  in  the  4  days  of 
open  hearings  we  have  held,  constitute! 
an  enormous  collection  of  information. 

However,  one  of  the  key  elements  will 
be  the  report  to  the  Rules  Committee  by 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  and  I  have 
learned  today  from  Dr.  Laurence  N. 
Woodwcich,  chief  of  staiT  of  the  joint 
ccmniittce,  that  his  staff  and  the  In- 
tariial  Revenue  Service  specialists  who 
are  rs.n; tii^.g  them  will  most  likely  be  un- 
f.hle  to  report  to  the  Rules  Committee 
before  the  end  of  the  week  of  October  18. 

Tiiat  being  the  case,  and  since  the 
Ecuatf  expects  to  recess  before  tliat  date, 
it  will  be  imijossible  for  our  committee  ic 
make  its  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
nomination  until  after  the  recess  is 
ended. 

I  ai-k  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Vv'vxjdwortii's  letter  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Joint   CoMMrrTEE   on 
TNTEnN.\L  Revenue  Taxation, 
WasJiington,  D.C..  October  2,  i:iT4. 
Hon.  KowA'-.D  W.  Cannon, 
Chuir.nan,  Senate  Rules  and  AdministratUm 
Comviiitee,  V/ashingtoji,  D.C. 

DcAR  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
^  on  would  like  a  status  report  on  the  exami- 
nation by  the  stacr  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  of  the  tax  returns  and  other  finan- 
cial records  and  documents  of  Governor  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller  in  connection  with  the 
con-ldcratloit  by  jour  committee  of  his  no2i- 
Inatlon  a~.  Vice  rre--ident  of  tlie  tJiilted 
Statcy. 

I'hope  thiit  the  stP.fT  will  have  Its  report 
completed  for  submission  to  both  committees 
considering  the  nomination  by  the  end  of 
the  week  of  October  18.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  expedite  this  examination.  As  I  be- 
lieve you  know,  however,  the  financial  hold- 
ings of  the  nominee  are  large  and  this  1t.5 
made  the  examination  significantly  more  dif- 
ficult than  would  otherwise  be  the  ca?e.  The 
examination  by  the  st?.lf  Is  being  carried  en 
in  conjunction  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Actually,  there  are  some  3-  IRS  ppi"- 
Fonnel  working  on  the  project  at  the  preent 
time.  Until  the  audits  of  the  returni  for  re- 
cent yesrs  are  completed.  It  is  impossible  for 
i;s  to  pre-ent  any  meaningful  financial  report 
to  t'le  two  committees. 

I  can  ascure  you  that  every  effort  Is  being 
rnado  to  expedite  the  work,  and  If  It  should 
prove  po'-.-lble  to  submit  data  to  the  two 
committees  at  an  earlier  date,  you  can  be 
a-^-ureU  that  I  will  .see  tha*  this  Is  done. 

Tlio   ma'-crlal   that   we   hope   to   hrtve   for 
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the  committees  and  Its  current  btaius  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Net  worth  and  cash  Sow  on  a  cost 
basis. — ^For  the  years  1988  through  1970,  the 
cash  flow  and  net  Korth  statements  are  from 
80  percent  to  OS  p«roent  complete.  Supple- 
mental schedules  giving  details  are  In  the 
process  of  preparation.  For  the  years  1971 
through  1973,  drafts  of  the  statements  have 
not  yet  baen  made  but  they  are  In  the  anal- 
ysis stage.  Again,  the  supplemental  schedules 
have  not  yet  been  started.  The  1974  cash 
flow  and  net  worth  statements  have  not  b^en 
started  as  yet. 

(2)  Net  worth  statennent  babied  on  fair 
market  value  as  of  August  23.  1974. — The 
evaltiation  of  securities  other  than  those  in- 
volved in  controlled  foreign  corporations  Ik 
approximately  76  percent  complete.  The  val- 
uation of  holdings  in  controlled  foreign  cor- 
porations Is  In  process.  The  valuation  of  part- 
nership interest  also  Is  In  process.  The  val- 
uation of  art,  porcelain  and  silver  is  about 
90  percent  complete.  Hie  valuation  of  the 
various  real  estate  holdings  of  Mr.  Bocke- 
feller  in  the  case  of  four  properties  Is  from 
76  to  90  percent  complete.  The  valuation 
of  two  other  real  estate  holdings,  however, 
has  Just  begun.  The  valuation  of  two  trusts, 
IncUidlng  a  major  one,  Is  75  percent  com- 
plete. The  valuation  of  Interests  Ui  the  other 
trusts  te  In  proces.s  as  Is  also  true  of  other 
personal  property  holdings  of  the  nominee. 

(3)  Returns  to  be  examined. — The  exami- 
nation by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of 
the  nominee's  individual  Income  tax  return 
for  1968  has  been  completed.  For  the  years 
1969  through  1973,  the  work  of  the  Internal 
Beventte  Service  Is  largely,  although  not  en- 
tirely, completed.  For  all  of  these  years,  the 
Joint  Committee  review  is  In  process. 

In  the  case  of  the  trust  returns  Involved, 
two  of  the  trusts,  Including  one  major  one, 
are  90  percent  complete.  The  audits  of  the 
other  trusts  are  In  process.  The  partnership 
returns  for  two  ventures  Involving  the  nomi- 
nee ai-e  al.so  In  process.  Corporate  returns  In 
which  the  nominee  has  a  significant  Interest 
In  three  cases  are  from  75  percent  to  90  per- 
cent complete  and  In  fire  other  cn.sps  are  in 
process. 

Other  returns  also  need  to  be  e:;amlned 
but  do  not  Involve  a  major  work  commit- 
ment. 

If  I  can  be  of  fnrihcr  assistance  to  you 
In  this  regard  or  If  you  have  any  further 
questions,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

IjAUSFNce:  N.  \\onDwo.;Tii. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mi-.  GRIFFIN.  Was  this  same  proce- 
dure followed  with  respect  to  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Ford  to  be  Vice  President? 
Did  we  request,  in  addition  to  the  IRS, 
a  report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation? 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  did  receive  a  report 
from  the  joint  committee.  This  is  a  com- 
bined study  by  the  IRS  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
ation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  see. 

Well,  I  appreciate  the  information,  al- 
though I  must  say  it  is  very  dLsappohit- 
ing.  I  tliink  it  will  be  a  disappointment 
to  many  American  people  who  think  we 
should  have  a  Vice  President  in  office. 

J-Ir.  CANNON.  I  have  personally  ui-ged 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  encourage 
the  IRS  to  give  us  their  best  effort  in 
order  that  we  could  get  this  information 
ea-rlier.  I  have  been  pressing  them,  I  have 
been  pressing  through  the  executive 
branch  to  try  to  speed  up  the  process. 

This  letter  I  have  just  received  today, 


which  I  am  having  in-inted  in  full  in  the 
RecorOj  explains  the  problems  they  have. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  As.sistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purpose.*;. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pi'e;:ident.  I  ask  the 
cleik  report  the  ?jinendment  that  I  sent 
to  tlic  desk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
laust  have  order  here  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  v.iil 
have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  amer.d- 
ment,  as  follows: 

At  tlie  end  of  the  bill  t.dd  the  foUowhig 
new  section: 

Sec.  33,  Section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subscc- 
Uon: 

"(X)  No  assistance  may  be  furr.lBhed  un- 
der Part  II  of  this  Act  (including  chapter  4 
of  such  part)  other  than  training,  and  no 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  with  respect  to 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  may  be 
made  under  the  Foreign  Militan.'  Sales  Act, 
to.  for,  or  on  behalf  of  the  Govcmineiits  of 
Pakistan,  India,  or  Bangladesh." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment.  It  would  proliibit 
military  aid,  other  than  training  assist- 
ance, and  Govennnent  grants  or  sales 
of  military  equipment  to  Pakistan,  India, 
and  Bangladesh.  It  would  not  prohibit 
sales  of  »rms  to  these  countries  through 
commercial  channels. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Senate  adopted  a 
similar  amendment  but  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  to  which  It  was  attached,  did  not 
come  out  of  conference.  The  justification 
which  prompted  the  Senate  to  approve 
the  amendment  then  still  exists  today. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
insure  that  the  U.S.  Government  does 
not  again  become  deeply  involved  in  the 
military  affairs  of  the  nations  of  South 
Asia.  There  is  now  an  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  "lethal"  military  items  to 
both  Pains  tan  and  India.  But  there  are 
disturbing  reports  that  this  embargo  may 
be  lifted  in  the  near  future  and  ship- 
ments of  arms  resumed  to  Pakistan,  or, 
possibly,  to  both  Pakistan  and  India. 
Such  a  policy  has  backfired  on  the 
United  States  in  the  past,  and  would  do 
so  again  in  the  future. 

One  only  lias  to  look  at  the  i-esults  of 
the  wars  between  India  aiicl  Pakistan  in 
1965  and  1971,  when  American  arms 
were  used  by  both  sides,  to  see  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  polity.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  a  party  to  pump- 
ing additional  ai*ms  into  tliis  volatile  and 
impoverished  region. 

The  amendment  takes  the  same  form 
as  en  amendment  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  a  previous  foreign  aid  bill,  to  which 
I  earlier  referred,  and  I  would  hope  the 
Senate  would  see  fit  to  adept  the  amend- 
ment again. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  I  believe  it 
hcis  merit. 

Really,  the  last  thing  the.se  countries 


need  is  more  military  equipment  from 
us.  If  they  do  need  it,  there  are  ways 
they  can  finance  it. 

It  has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate  be- 
fore.-1  see  no  reason  to  have  a  roUcall 
vote. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  HUWPKREx'.  I  yield  back  the 
it-m-^-Jnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoytiou  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
'  leld  bs(k  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  ii> 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

r.Tr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T.ie 
SL";iator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HU\rPHREY.  Mr.  Fre.'=ident,  v  i)i 
tltc  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Soutli  Dakota  had  a  series  of  amend- 
ments we  agreed  to  take  up,  but  may  I 
say,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  two 
very  simple  amendments,  we  can  adopt 
them,  I  think,  on  voice  vote. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  finishes  with  his  pres- 
entation if  it  is  a  voice  vote,  the  Senator 
fiX)ra  Delaware  (Mr.  BrotN)  be  allowed 
to  offer  one  and  that  my  amendment 
would  come  up  next. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Reserving  the  right  w 
object,  I  had  discussed  bringing  up  an 
amendment  I  have,  about  a  markup  on 
committee,  the  bill  is  mine  and  I  v  ould 
like 

Mr.  HUI^IPHREY.  We  will  get  to  the 
Senator  quickly,  it  will  not  be  long. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Well,  as  long  as  we  are 
making  unanimous-consent  agreement.s, 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  taken  up  immediately 
after  Mr.  BroEN's  amendment.  Is  th;>t 
the  next  one? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Ser.ator 
have  a  rollcall? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  afraid  so.  I 
mean,  I  do  not  want  to,  but  I  think  it 
may  resiilt  in  one. 

I  think  we  should  have  it  clear,  put  it 
this  way,  that  following  the  Biden 
amendment  and  the  amendments  cf  the 
Senator  from  Maryland 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Sciiaur 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ye.'=. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  vi  ith  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
guislied  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  othei-s,  that  the  Hughes 
amendment  be  offered  and  then  I  bc- 
Ueve  the  manager  will  accept  the  Hughes 
amendment  and  we  will  complete  artion 
on  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  we 
v.- ill  save  time  by  just  going  ahead,  I  as- 
sure my  colleagues  tliat  we  will  be  right 
on  the  job.  We  will  put  this  thing  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  veiy  well, 
but  I  had  talked  with  the  manager  of 
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X.     vye    w 

ne;  ^ie  wil 

ry  wi'll. 


the  bill.  I  will  be  at  a)  markup  session 
and  we  will  take  up  minfe  late  in  the  day. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  "V^e  will  let  the 
r-enator  know  in  time;  ^e  will  take  good 
'Hie  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Ver; 

AMENDMENT  Nd.  J(>41 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  I'rcj^ident.  I  call 
■  ij  an  amendmant  thnt  i>  at  the  desk. 

rhe  PRESIDING  0FFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stattd. 

The  legislative  ch-vk  i>:  occeded  to  read 
ihe  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Frchldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th.TtJl'urther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  d^pensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI»ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  dad  the  foUowliig 
:'.ew  section:  I 

political  contp.ibittions  of  a:.;ba:>s.u>orial 
nominees! 

Sec.  34.  It  is  the  sen.se  of  tlie  Senate  that 
the  President  sliould  not  nominate  to  be  an 
ambassador  any  person  whd  has  made  a  con> 
tributton  or  a  sum  of  contributions  in  excess 
of  $2,000  to  or  for  the  ben^flt  of  any  candi- 
date for  election  to  public  ifflce,  or  any  per- 
son who  Is  ail  Immediate  relative  of  a  person 


•ution  or  sum  of 

resident,    this 

imple    one.    It 

minee  for  an 

(>fflce  shall  not 


who  has  made  .such  a  coiitrl 
contributions. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr. 
amendment  is  a  very 
simply  says  that  any  i 
appointment  to  public 
have  contributed  more  tl^an  $2,000  to  an 
election.  Senators  may  a^k  why  I  chose 
the  figure  of  $2,000.  It  isl  a  figure  which 
the  Senate  and  House  cortferees,  who  are 
presently  working  on  the  election  reform 
bill,  have  chosen  as  the, figure,  the  top 
ilgure,  which  an  individual  should  con- 
tribute to  an  election.  Bo  if  that  law- 
were  to  be  enacted,  if  Bn  amba.s.sador 
were  to  contribute  mora  than  that,  he 
would  be  breaking  the  la^^. 

Then  you  may  ask,  "i  it  not  redun- 
dant to  put  this  particular  figure  In?"  i 

I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  want  td-' 
send  the  message  out  far  Bnd  wide  across 
the  country  that  U.S.  embassies  are  not 
tor  sale.  That  is  simply  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do  at  this  poijit. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  wjlio  served  both 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as  an 
ambassador  has  said,  of;  putting  diplo- 
matic missions  on  the  auction  block,  that 
if  there  are  no  bidder.s^  there  can  be 
no  auctions. 

This.  Mr.  President,  I 
the  possibility  that  there 
ders,  and  I  urge  the  Sfenate  to  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  M|-.  President,  I 
Join  in  this  noble  effort. 

I  yield  back  the  remained  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  THe  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendmtnt. 

Mr.  Mathias'  amendment  (No.  1941  > 
was  agreed  to.  1 

AMENDMK.NT    Noj    1840 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  <»residenl.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  ]|940,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  0PFICER.  lie 
amendment  will  be  stai*d. 


think  removes 
will  be  any  bid- 


Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  Add  the  fcrilowlng 
new  section: 

APPOINTMENT    OF    CARTER    FOREIGN    SERVICE 
OFFICERS  AS  AMBASSADORS 

Sec.  33.  Section  501  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  ot  1946  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  At  any  time,  not  less  than  85  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  positions  of 
.Tuibns.sador  which  are  occupied  shall  be 
cRreer  prrsjnnel  in  the  Foreign  Service.". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  mod- 
ify that  amendment  and  send  the  modi- 
fication to  the  desk,  which  I  a.sk  the  clei  k 
to  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  will  be  stated. 

The  legisL'itive  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  6.  nftcr  (d)  ii\<:crt  "Jnn"- 
ny  1.  197V. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  veiy  simple.  It  recognizes 
the  good,  profes.sionai  representation 
that  the  United  States  gets  from  For- 
eign Service  officers.  It  provides  that 
diplomatic  missions.  ambassadorial 
posts,  arotmd  the  world  should  be 
manned  at  least  to  the  extent  of  85 
percent  by  professional  Foreign  Service 
officers. 

I  have  modified  tlie  amendment  to 
make  thi.s  effective  Januaiy  1.  1977,  be- 
caase  that  gives  plenty  of  time  to  reach 
that  particular  ratio  of  Foreign  Service 
officers  to  non-Foreign  Service  anibas- 
sndois. 

I  think  this  is  desirable.  I  think  the 
President  should  have  some  fiexibllity. 
I  think  there  are  good  people  in  private 
life,  in  bu.siness,  in  the  academic  world, 
in  journalism  and  elsewhere,  who  are 
good  sjjokesmen  for  the  United  States. 
Some  of  them  should  be  appointed  to 
diplomatic  missions. 

But  I  think  the  concept  tliat  we  load 
the  Foreign  Service  witii  an  undue  per- 
centage of  political  appointees  is  unde- 
sirable. This  amendment  makes  that 
very  clear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Docs  the  Senator 
ktiow  what  the  percentage  is  now? 

Possibly  the  staff  does.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  now  the  percentage  is  ap- 
proximately 25  to  30  percent  that  are 
nonprofessional  or  noncareer  service. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  I  support 
ti\e  thrust  of  his  amendment. 

I  notice  that  he  sa.vs  January  1.  1977. 
Does  he  want  to  make  sure  that  we 
Democrats,  after  we  win  the  1976  elec- 
tion, do  not  have  a  chance  to  appoint 
too  many  of  our  kinfolk  and  our  loyal 
supporters  to  the.se  high  positions? 

(Laughter.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota  this  is  bipartisan. 
Whoever  wins  in  1976. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  hardly  bi- 
partisan, Mr.  President,  according  to 
the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  When  President  Ford 
is  making  his  second-term  nominations, 
))c  would  be  bound  by  this. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
be  amtnablf  to  the  suggestion  that  in- 
stt-ad  of  the  figure  of  85 — we  would  have 
to  neyotiiife  up  from  tliat  rather  than 
down  if  we  went  into  conference  on  It, 
and  our  House  Member*-  aie  rather  dif- 


ficult on  this — he  might  make  it  that  It 
should  not  be  more  than  75  percent? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  vest  that  full 
discretion  in  the  conferees.  I  think  it 
would  have  to  be  understood  by  the  Sen- 
ate that  there  would  have  to  be  a  nego- 
tiated figure.  But  I  do  think  that  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  insvu'e  that  there 
are  fewer  political  appointments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Less  raw  political  ap- 
))ointments.  I  am  not  talking  about  fine, 
able,  experienced  people  out  of  private 
life  who  come  into  the  diplomatic  sei-vice. 
I  am  for  that.  But  I  think  that  we  ought 
not  have  raw  political  appointments 
wliich,  Jipain.  in  a  purely  bipartisan 
spirit,  let  me  say,  we  have  seen  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  a.  the  Senator  will  yield, 
may  I  say  since  I  have  been  here  that 
I  think  there  has  been  an  average  of 
about  70  to  75  percent  of  our  ambassa- 
dors who  have  been  career  ambassadors. 
Many  of  them  have  been  drafted  to  go 
to  countries  that  they  really  do  not  want 
to  go  to.  but  they  go  ahead  and  they  do 
a  good  job.  About  the  same  percentage 
of  political  appointees  have  done  well 
as  career  appointees.  But  the  thing  that 
impres.ses  me  is  lately  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  the  appointment  of  our  am- 
bassador to  Luxembourg,  a  person  who 
had  made  a  very  substantial  political 
contribution. 

What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that,  in 
spite  of  all  those  who  are  criticizing  that 
appointment  now,  not  a  single  one  of 
tliem  voted  against  it  in  this  Senate, 
not  one. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right.  At  the  time  that  the  hear- 
ing was  held,  I  pointed  out  that  we  were 
fully  knowledgeable  of  the  funds  that 
had  been  contributed.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  try  to  pretend  that  we  are 
paragons  of  virtue  here,  with  unique 
reverse  wisdom. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  aLso  add  I  noticed 
two  polls  taken  lately,  one  gives  Congress 
a  rating  of  16  percent,  and  the  other, 
a  rating  of  18  percent.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  pass  a  resolution  thanking  them  for 
their  generosity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  would 
be  fine.  Any  little  thing  that  the  Senator 
can  do  for  us  now  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  in  urging  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  to  consider  at  least  an 
amendment  making  it  75  percent.  Frank- 
ly, having  voted  for  the  first  amendment 
and  agreeing  wholeheartedly  with  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  to  limit  po- 
Utical  contributions  to  $2,000.  I  think 
that  was  an  excellent  amendment,  one 
about  which  there  would  be  no  great 
controversy. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  move  to  a  higher  percentage  than  75 
percent,  at  least  this  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Pbreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, that  there  be  some  opportunity  for 
some  testimony  as  to  what  the  impact 
and  effect  of  this  would  be.  and  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  State  an  opportunity  to 
express  that  opinion.  We  are  setting  an 
important  policy  without  any  input. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  is  .sajing,  and  I  think  he  makes 
sen.se,   jast   as   what   the   distinguished 
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Senator  from  Vermont  said  made  excel- 
lent sense. 

What  we  are  tiding:  to  do  with  these 
two  amendments  is  to  prevent  the  Sen- 
ate from  making  an  ei'ror,  as  he  pointed 
out  we  did  make. 

Would  the  Senator  feel  thot  one  out 
of  five  could  be  noncareer  appoint- 
ments? Would  that  be  fair? 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  is  a 
fail'  figm"e.  Might  I  say  I  do  not  tliink 
this  should  be  looked  upon  in  this  debate 
as  any  ppproval  at  all  of  any  quota  sys- 
tem or  percentage  system.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  the  Foreign  Senice  ought 
to  have  the  first  draw  on  the  ambassa- 
dorships. It  seems  to  me  that  after  people 
have  given  a  lifetime  to  the  Foreig)i 
Service  they  should  have  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  the  ambassadorships. 

There  are  many  ambassadors  who  have 
served  with  great  distinction  who  were 
private  citizens.  David  Bruce  was  not 
from  the  Foreign  Service,  for  example. 
Senator  Cooper  was  not  from  the  Foreign 
SeiTice.  Senator  Keating  was  not  from 
the  Foreign  Service.  Some  of  our  ambas- 
sadors we  have  had  to  India,  outside  of 
Senator  Cooper,  v.ere  not  from  the  For- 
eign Service.  These  were  people  who  have 
shown  great  distinction. 

Chester  Bowles  was  not  from  tlie  For- 
eign SeiTlce,  another  great  ambassador. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, I  f m-ther  modify  the  auiendment  to 
strike  the  figure  "85  percent"  and  sub- 
stitute "80  percent." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
accept  it  in  that  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  jield  back  the  re- 
maindei-  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  buck  the  le- 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maoiajid,  No.  1940.  as  modi- 
fied. 

IJh:  M-vTuiAs'  amendment  »No.  1940), 
as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Ml".  BIDEN.  Ml'.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  tliat  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BiDENs  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  26,  between  lines  8  and  9,  inse-i. 
the  foUcwlag  new  section: 

Sec.  19.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  Fur- 
eiga  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by 
Eiciions  17(a)  and  18  of  iliis  Act,  is  further 
oaiended  by  adding  ar  the  ■  ;id  thereof  a  uew 
■■'eciion  as  follows: 

DISPOSITION  OF  ACSICULrUBAL  COMMODITIES 

•Sec.  661.  Disposition  of  AgricuUurnI  Coin- 
n!odiii£^._jjo  agricultural  conunodlty  may 
'Je  luade  available  for  disposition  uuttei-  tli« 
Agricoliiu-al  Trade  Development  and  Aa<sii,t- 
aiice  Act  of  1954  to  a:)y  lorrlgn  lountry  in 


any  fiscal  year  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, and  certifies  such  determination  to 
the  Congreee,  that  all  domestic  feeding  pro- 
grams. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
programs  provided  for  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  as  amended, 
will  be  provided  In  such  fi.scal  ye^ir  with  the 
.^ame  types  find  kinds  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  In  the  same  or  greater  quftn- 
tlties  at  whlcii  Fuch  type  and  kind  cf  com- 
laodl'y  vns  provided  for  s^'ch  progr^im  dur- 
ing tlie  fi-*nl  yenr  euclli'^  June  30,  1974.  In 
det^vtntning  the  types,  kinds,  and  qunntt- 
^ps  of  Bgrlr\iltnril  conimcdlties  made  arail- 
i'.h'iP  icy  any  program  during  the  fiscal  year 
.-udlnn:  June  30,  1974,  the  Secretary  .shall  Ui- 
i  hirt->  ccirmoditles  made  available  from  every 
.-ource  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  those 
made  avaUable  tuider  section  416  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  T949  (7  rr.S.C.  1431),  and 
thctD  made  nvaL'nble  'vlih  funds  from  sec- 
tion .?•/  of  the  Act  of  Augui't  24,  1935  (7 
U.S.C.  012.-:).  and  with  fund.s  mn^e  available 
under  sectioji  709  of  the  AgrlcvUture  Act 
of  19C5  (79  Stat.  1212)." 

Ou  page  26.  line  10.  strike  out  "Sec.  19" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  20". 

On  page  26,  line  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  20" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  21". 

On  page  28,  ime  24,  strike  out  "Sec.  21" 
.-•ud  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  22". 

Ou  page  30,  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  22" 
find  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  23". 

On  page  31.  line  23,  strike  out  "Sec.  23" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  24". 

On  page  32,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  2V' 
H!id   Insert  In   Ueu   thereof  "Sec.  25". 

On  page  37,  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  25" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  26". 

On  page  37,  line  21,  strike  out  "section  24" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  26". 

On  page  42,  line  5,  strike  out  "Sec.  26"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  27". 

On  page  42,  line  6,  strike  out  "sections  24 
find  25(a)"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  t!?ereof  "sec- 
tions 25  and  26(a) ". 

On  page  44,  line  24,  strike  out  "Seo.  27' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  28". 

On  page  44,  line  25,  strike  out  "sectioii.'5 
24,  25(a),  and  26"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•sections  25,  26(a),  and  27". 

On  page  45,  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  28  ' 
;  nd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  29". 

On  page  51,  line  7,  strike  out  "Se?.  29" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  SO". 

On  page  54,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  30"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  31". 

On  page  54,  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  31"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  82". 

On  page  54,  line  22,  strike  out  'Sec.  32"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.  S3". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  this  the  i»meiid- 
ment  that  was  adopted  yesterday  on  the 
continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  No,  this  amendment  was 
not  adopted  on  the  continuing  resolution 
of  yesterday.  This  is  an  amendment  I 
have  discussed  with  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. 

It  conditions  the  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  foreign  coim- 
tries.  under  Public  Law  480,  upon  a  de- 
termination by  USDA — Agriculture  De- 
partment— that  domestic  feeding  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  national  school  lunch 
program,  will  receive  commodities  of  the 
same  types  and  kinds  as  were  recei\'ed 
duiing  fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  amendment  should 
not  be  necessaiT,  but,  unfortunately,  it 
is.  This  year  exi>orts  to  foreign  countries 
under  Public  Law  480  will  include  an 
estimated  1,850.000  tons  of  flour  and  oil 
products,  or  f360  million  worth  of  the.?c 
commodilies. 


But,  in  this  same  year,  there  will  be 
no  fiour  and  oil  commodities  distributed 
to  school  lunch  programs — distribution 
of  these  commodities  to  foreign  countries 
appears  to  be  increasing,  but  the  avail- 
ability of  flour  and  oil  commodities  for 
."^hool  lunches  was  arbitrarily  terminf  ted 
hy  the  Department  of  AgricuUvue  la-st 
.Jnlv. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  30,  1974,  the 
Notional  School  Lmich  and  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1974  became 
huv— Public  Law  93-326.  Under  the  pro- 
vif^ions  of  this  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ctiiture  was  diiected  to  "pmchase  agri- 
cultural  commodities  and  their  product-s 
of  the  types  customarily  purchased  un- 
der such  section,  for  donation  to  main- 
tain annually  programed  levels  of  a.-- 
.sistiMice." 

If  stocks  were  not  available  from  Llie 
Commodity  Credit  Corpoi'ation,  tlie 
Secretary  was  further  directed  to  use 
coipoi-aticn  funds  "to  purchase  agricul- 
fural  commodities  and  their  products  of 
ihe  types  customarily  available  under 
section  416  of  the  Agricultiu-al  Act  of 
1949." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  this  law 
carefully. 

I  can  find  no  provision  in  it  v.hioh 
V. oiild  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agiicul - 
ture  to  arbitrarily  eliminate  flour  and 
oil  products,  items  customarily  pi*ovide»-; 
under  section  416,  for  distribution  to  the 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  p:x.- 
grams. 

And  yet,  tliis  is  exactly  what  occurred. 
Apparently,  the  increased  emphasis  or. 
protein  foods  was  considered  authority 
enough  by  USDA.  The  result,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  be  all  too  predictable.  If 
schools  across  the  Nation  must  pm-chase 
flour  and  oil  products  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, the  pric'-'  of  lunch  will  increase,  and 
the  participation  of  childi-en  tn  the  pro- 
gi-ams  will  decrease.  In  the  past  3  yeai  s 
alone,  over  2  milhon  paying  childi-en 
have  dropped  out  of  the  program. 

I  might  add  that  in  my  own  State  of 
Delaware,  of  the  27  school  district  r- 
poUed,  18  districts  anticipate  reduced 
participation  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram if  grauis  and  oils  aie  not  f miiished. 
Purthei- 11  school  districts  indicated  that 
the  elimination  of  fiour  and  oil  woulc 
mean  the  reduction  or  elimination  oJ 
baked  items  from  tlie  menus  and.  tlie'f- 
fore,  a  less  nourishing  menu. 

These  nutrition  piograms  do  not  £?ne 
onlj'  children  from  lower-income  fan:- 
ilies.  In  an  inflationary  economy,  which 
has  huit  all  of  us,  a  nutritious  meal  at 
an  affordable  cost  has  become  an  impor- 
tant sotace  of  security  for  middle-incxjme 
)3arents  struggling  to  feed  their  children. 

I  should  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  school  lunch  program  serves  25  mil- 
lion children  eveiy  day.  Of  these  25  mil- 
lion, 16  million  children  pay  for  their 
subsidized  lunches — and  they  are  paying 
5  to  10  cents  more  for  those  lunches  f  lis 
year  than  they  paid  last  year. 

But  here  we  are — still  planning  to  send 
almost  2  miUion  tons  of  these  flour  and 
oil  commodities  to  foreign  countries, 
while  at  the  same  time  denying  these 
foods  to  American  schoolchildren. 

Indeed,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
food  exported  under  Public  Law  480  is 
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Uirected  mainly  at  political  and  military 

iian  at  countries 


S.  Lang,  of  the 


considerations,  rather 
with  the  greatest  need. 

An  article  b.v  Jolm 
Nc'.v  York  Post,  indicates  tliat  among  the 
countries  receiving  tills  valuable  flour 
and  oil  are  Vietnam,  ctile,  Korea,  Laos, 
I  lie  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti. 

Mr.  President,  I  0*^11  unanimous  con- 
.  ent  that  the  text  oi  thii^  article,  "School 
Lunches — A  Victim  o^  Politics?"  be 
printed  in  the  REroKo  al  this  point  in  my 
remarks.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recofp, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Poi  t,  Sept.  10,  1974) 

SrHooL  Lunches — A  Vic  iim  nr  Poi.mcs' 
(By  John  S.  Laufj) 

Washington. — The  KJveninient  has 
stopped  Its  subsidies  oi  floi  i-  and  oU  products 
to  the  National  Lunch  Pr>griim  for  schools 
ftnd  orphanages  at  the  same  time  it  Is  giving 
away  *81  million  of  tht-sf  commodities  to 
foreign  countries. 

As  a  result,  prices  of  the  subsidized 
lunches  will  rise,  many  chfldreu  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  them  and  itliere  l.s  a  strong 
possibility  some  .■schools  w  111  be  lorced  to  fire 
their  baker  staffs. 

'Panic,    In    a   word,   is   ^nr    feeling   ntiont 


this," 
York 


savs  Dick  Reed,  dtiector  of  the  New 


State   School   Focid 


Distribution   Pro- 


gram, which  feeds  1.6  mill  on  children  dally 


BKEAU    AND    BUTl 

Flour  and  vegetable  oil 
and    butter   items" — have 


volume  commodities  provifled  by  the  govern- 

progrnnis  in  past 


t    ITEMS 

products — 'bread 
ber'ii    the   largest 


ment  for  subsidized  lunc^ 
years. 

The  AjfriciUture  Depi.'i  decision  to  stop 
supplying  them  ajjpears  ko  contravene  the 
intent  of  leglsliition  pas.s«  d  by  Congress  this 
yc:)r  requiring  the  goveri  ment  to  maintain 
•the  traditional  level  of  assistance'  to  food 
programs  tor  the  needy  Ir  the  U.S. 

In  a  broader  .sense  the  decision  al.so  pre- 
sents a  moral  dilemma  tr  the  people  of  the 
U.S..  traditionally  the  soi  p  kitchen  for  the 
world. 

Previou.sly.  all  commodities  given  to  the 
school  and  orphanage  lu  ich  programs  and 
to  hungry  people  abroad  have  come  from 
surplus  stocks.  "We  woulc  have  had  to  burn 
it,  plow  It  uitder  or  dump  i  b  In  the  ocean  any- 
v.iiy."  says  an  AgrlcultureiDept.  ofliclal. 

Today  there  are  no  surjjluse.s.  Yet  In  addi- 


tion  to   the   25   million 

this  country  fed  through 

upwards    of    65    million 

world  have  come  to  depenjl  on  Amerlcnn  food 

diinatioi  s. 

"We  have  built  up  a  wi 
<i.ca,m.  In  a  sense,"  s«>s  an  ottScial  at  Agricul- 


ichool  children  In 
he  limch  program, 
itople    around    the 


A  bird  feeding  pro- 


loii  Service.  "If  we 
around  the  world 


rure  Commodity  Distrlbu 
quit  feeding  them,  peopli 
will  starve. 

"Now  there  is  a  mor*  decision  for  the 
American  people.  Do  we  si  op  this  just  becatise 
for  the  f^rst  time  It  mlgl  t  hurt  us  to  give?" 

SOARING  PI  ICES 

Tliere  is  general  agre  iinent  In  the  food 
service  Industry  and  oi  Capitol  Hill  that 
ternUnatlon  of  flour  an(  vegetable  oils  will 
hurt  the  lunch  program  a'rcady  beset  with 
Inflation. 

"Soaring  prices  have  1  st  2  million  paving 
kids  to  the  lunch  progrs  n  in  the  last  three 
years,"  says  a  statTer  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  jnd  Human  Need; 

This  year  the  cost  o 
meals  has  Increased  up  tc 
9  million  chl'dren  eat  fr 
of  cost,  but  the  16  mill  on  other  students 
are  paying  between  30  an!  60  cents  for  their 
subsidized  lunches.  Tha'  is  5  to  10  cents 
more  per  lunch  than  th«  y  paid  last  year. 


preparing  school 
30  per  cent.  About 
se  or  at  a  fraction 


Loss  of  flour  supplies  will  Xurther  the  in- 
flationary spiral.  For  example,  a  22-ounce 
loaf  of  bread  cosU  37  cents  on  the  commer- 
cial market  last  year.  But  with  government 
stocks,  schools  could  make  the  same  amount 
for  2H  cents.  This  represented  a  savings  last 
year  of  ij.750,000  to  schools  lu  New  Jersey 
alone. 

In  New  York,  95  per  cent  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts had  been  taking  advantage  of  the  com- 
inodlly  flour  and  shortening  purchases  to 
nrrHii^e  contracts  with  bakers  at  consider- 
ably reduced  prices. 

State  foods  director  Reed  said  it  would  be 
several  months  before  ine  -state  reall7es  the 
lull  impact  of  the  cut-off. 

"But  we  expect  that  thi^.  wl'th  the  tijiihten- 
Ing  of  economy  at  home  for  middle-income 
Americans,  will  have  a  drastic  reduction  in 
the  numbers  who  can  afford  the  lunches  even 
thout;h  they  are  the  best  bargain  In  town.' 
Reed  said. 

Meantime  through  the  Food  for  Peace 
Program,  the  government  is  gi\  Ing  av  ay 
llicse  supplies,  to  name  a  few: 

10.8  million  pounds  of  wheat  to  Vietnam, 
Korea,  Laos  and  the  Philippines. 

243,000  pounds  of  rolled  oats  to  Chile. 

3S5,000  pounds  of  rolled  oata  and  370.000 
pounds  of  bulgur  to  the  DomUilcan  Repub- 
lic. 

1.7  million  pounds  of  bulgur  to  Haiti. 

"I  don't  think  our  kids  are  suffering  be- 
riwsp  vve'r?  sending  flour  overseas,"  saj's  n 
h'Mli  agriculture  depflrtmcnt  otticinl. 

MACTEH  OF  STARV.\TION 

"Obviouslv,  It  makes  some  difierences  to 
a  school  itself,  but  I  know  this  food  Ls  more 
essential  for  others  than  it  is  for  our  kids. 
Overseas  it  is  a  matter  ol  starvation. 

"The  need  for  food  for  children  in  Ban- 
'^ladesh  or  some  African  country  has  a  moral 
ii;iperative  to  continue  foreign  food  donation 
prot'iams." 

But  a  new  study  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  com- 
plains ihi't  most  of  the  U.S.  food  donations 
abroad  are  directed  at  political  and  military 
civislderations — rather  than  at  countries 
with  the  {ireatest  need. 

For  example,  this  nation  has  made  sizable 
new  commitments  to  supply  Egypt  and  Chile  ■ 
with  food,  even  though  the  roughly  91  bil- 
lion budgeied  for  this  annually  now  pur- 
chases only  half  as  nuirii  as  it  did  In  yenr.s 
pust. 

lAKrN  Ot   r  (>V   MOt:-rMS 

"If  the  lundlng  for  the  program  is  not 
increased  .  ,  .  Then  the  food  that  will  go  to 
feed  tlie  hunpry  in  Egvpt  and  Chile  wUl  be 
food  taken  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  hungry 
in  .Mrlca,  Iiidla  and  Bangladesh,"  the  report 
says. 

One  iiLstance  of  the  U.S.  ushig  food  dona- 
tions as  a  political  weapon  is  shown  in  the 
couimodity  shipments  to  Chile. 

When  Marxist  Salvador  AUende  was  elected 
president  of  Chile,  American  food  assistance 
slowed  to  a  relatively  few  crumbs,  amount- 
ing to  about  $3  mUllon  in  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974.  After  a  mUltary  dictatorship  over- 
threw Allende,  the  U.S.  slated  $37  mUllon 
worth  of  food  for  Chile  lu  fiscal  1975. 

"Factors  must  be  balanced,"  says  Arthur 
Mead,  Agriculture  Dept.'s  assistant  sales 
manager  for  overseas  food  shipments.  "On 
the  one  side  we  have  to  be  concerned  with 
Inflation  and  domestic  prices,  on  the  other 
we  have  humanitarian  and  foreign  policy 
security  considerations  which  say  let'.s  take 
care  of  Bangladesh  and  Indochina." 

;^i.;viculture  officials  argue  that  foreign 
food  donations  do  not  harm  the  National 
Lunch  Program  becatuse  In  requirhig  that  10 
cents  be  spent  daily  for  each  child  partici- 
pating, Congress  directed  that  the  money  be 
spent  for  high  protein  Items. 

"There  is  no  shortchanging  here, "  says  a 
commodity  distribution  official  at  Agricul- 
ture. "We  are  providing  our  kids  the  foods 
which  have  nmch  superior  nutritional  qual- 


ity to  that  sent  overseas — high  protein  meat 
as  opposed  to  grain  products. 

"And  we  are  providing  the  schools  frozen 
cut-up  chicken,  frozen  turkey  and  canned, 
boned  poultry.  Frankly  there  wouldn't  be 
room  In  the  10-cent  allotment  for  supplying 
grain  products  on  top  of  that." 

However,  the  officials  at  Agriculture  admit 
to  puttUig  a  liberal  interpretation  on  legis- 
lation passed  this  year  mandating  "tradi- 
tional levels"  of  assistance. 

"Reasonable  people  can  differ  on  what  that 
means."  siild  one  agrlciUture  ofliclal.  "Tradi- 
tional levels  co\ild  apply  to  the  amount  ol 
money  we  spend.  Others  could  say  It  refers 
to  variety  and  kinds  of  foods.  We're  Inter- 
preting it  to  me.in  the  amount  of  money  we 
spend." 

FLTES  IN  THE  FACE 

A  Sfeuate  aide  who  helped  draft  the  legis- 
li'ioii  says  the  Agriculture  Dept.'s  decislou 
"flies  lu  the  face  of  the  new  law  but  there's 
uothiiig  we  can  do  about  It, 

This  aide  said  the  department  might  be 
forced  to  back  down  If  Senators  Involved  In 
food  legislation — such  as  George  McOovern 
(D-S.D.),  Philip  Hart  (D-Mlch.)  and  Hubert 
Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.) — could  be  induced  in- 
to holding  hearUigs. 

"But  everybody's  iuvohed  In  the  re-elec- 
tions, we're  Just  coming  ofT  a  recess  and  it 
lakes  time  to  gear  up  for  the.se  thhigs,"  he 

"And  fi'oin  a  hard-nose  political  stand- 
point you  have  to  look  at  the  constltuencie' 
involved.  Schools  and  orphanages — they 
don't  have  the  clout  that's  needed  here." 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Now.  my  amendment  is 
rot  ba.sed  on  any  suitipathy  toward  the 
food  for  peace  program.  It  is  simply 
based  on  the  needs  of  our  young  people 
Because,  if  we  permit  our  domestic  feed- 
ing programs  to  fall  by  the  wa.vside,  the 
tictims  will  be  the  children  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  doe.< 
not  seek  to  aboUsh  the  Public  Law  480 
jjrogram.  Nor  does  It  seek  to  minimize 
the  problem  of  world  himger. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
assure  that  congressional  Intent  is  ad- 
hered to — to  insure  that  Public  Law  480 
is  not  implemented  at  the  expense  of  our 
donie.stic  feeding  programs — to  insure 
that  those  participating  in  child  nutri- 
tion programs  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams receive  the  nutritious  meals  Con- 
gress intended  them  to  receive, 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  this  Chambe. 
can  be  unaware  of  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguislied  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  McGovERN),  in  the  fight 
against  hunger  both  in  tliis  countrj'  and 
other  countries  around  the  world.  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  McGovern  has 
joined  me  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Senator  Case,  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  this  foreign  aid  bill  for  the  mi- 
nority, has  ^Iso  been  a  leader  in  expand- 
ing theiie  imtrition  programs,  and  I  am 
most  grateful  for  his  support. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  is,  of  course, 
known  for  his  dedication  to  the  national 
school  lunch  program.  It  was  Senator 
Ht'MPHREY  with  Senator  Case  and  Sen- 
ator McGovern  who  proposed  the  uni- 
versal .school  lunch  program  (S.  3123>, 
which  would  provide  every  school  child 
in  this  Nation  with  a  free  limch. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  hope  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Minnesota 
would  accept  my  amendment. 

I  would  urge  my  other  colleagues  in  the 
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Senate  to  act  favorably  on  this  amend-  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this  time  when  the.\  arc  already  desperate 
ment  as  well.  Every  State  in  this  Nation  amendment  Is  aimed  at  solving  a  prob-  with  anxiety  o\er  existing  budgetary 
has  last  a  great  deal  through  the  elimin-  lem  which  has  arisen  in  the  child  nutri-  pressures.  If  Mr.  Butz  and  the  Depart- 
ation  of  flour  and  oil  commodities.  At  this  tion  programs  aci-oss  the  Nation.  ment  of  Agriculture  merely  follow  ed 
time.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unani-  The  school  lunch  programs  in  the  the  law,  and  used  their  existmg  author- 
luous  consent  that  the  estimated  dollar  United  States  are  faced  with  the  loss  of  ity,  they  could  supply  these  commodities 
\iilue  of  commodities  lost  to  the  States  essential  commodities  which  have  been  at  the  lowest  costs  to  schools,  and  there- 
t^s  a  result  of  the  USDA  action  be  printed  used  traditionally  to  support  the  nutri-  fore  at  the  lowest  cost  to  childi-en.  By  not 
in  tlie  Record  at  this  point  in  my  tional  level  of  the  meals  served  to  over  25  doing  thiis,  forcing  tlie  schools  and  the 
itiuarks,  miUioii  American  schoolchildren  each  childien  to  pay  higher  prices  lor  Ihc 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table  *^Ay.  same  goods  the.\  received  last  year,  th.e 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  To  be  frank,  Mr.  Piesitient.  ihis  i-ssue  Department  is  contributin;?  to  the  inti;-.- 
as  follows:  should  not  be  before  us  today.  I  thought  tionary  pressure  which  the  administia- 
tiiimated  dollar  value  oj  flour  and  oil  tyom-  Hiat  we  had  solved  the  problem  of  com-  tion  is  talking  so  much  about  fighting. 
viodities  no  longer  received  /or  sclioo!  modiiy  support  for  school  luncli  pro-  One  irony  of  tlie  USDA  decision  to  cut 
lunch  programs  in  States  grams  earlier  in  tlie  year  when  we  passed  off  the  basic  commodity  support  for  the 
Alabama  — >u,  963, 000  two  bills  through  Congress  which  insured  school  lunch  program  is  tiiat  we  are  con- 
Alaska  - 293,000  tlie  continuation  of  commodity  .supixut  tinuing  to  send  these  same  goods  overseas 

Arizona 1,772,000  i or  all  the  nutrition  programs.  as  part  of  our  foreign  aid  pi ogram. 

Arkansas —    2,675,000  Since  that  time,  how'ever,  the  Depart-  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  argue  with 

r^ior'^o    "" ""  '?'377  000  '"®"*  °^  Agriculture  at  the  direction  of  the  u.se  of  food  as  part  of  om-  foreign  aid 

Comiectlciit ' i'95o'ooo  ^^'-  ^"^^'  ^^  taken  it  upon  itself  to  program,  and  on  the  conti-ary,  as  you 

Delaware  .. .ri-""!""!"""  i! 330.' 000  eliminate  approximately  one-half  of  the  know,  I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of 
District  of  CoUimbift 92o!ooo  traditional  commodity  .support  for  the  continuation  and  expan.sion  of  this  pro- 
Florida 5,624  .schools  of  the  country.  gram. 

oeoi-gia ! 7,223,000  While  it  is  ti-ue  that  we  had.  earher  in  However,  tlie  children  of  America  de- 
Hawaii 7,773,000  the  year,  increased  the  level  of  high  .serve  at  least  equal   treatment  at  the 

lf^^°. ■ ■ "'"    I'  mo'  000  P™^i"  foods  supplied  to  the  school  Imich  hands  of  our  Govenmient  as  the  children 

iiidiaifa 1"    5' 666  000  Program,  there  was  never  any  intent  on  01  overseas  countries. 

Iowa  .    irr""-"III"I"."    2, 662!  000  ^^^  P^^'^  °^  ^^  sponsoi-s  of  that  legisla-  xiie  same  commodities  we  are  shipping 

KansaVI--ll I-"-""I-I    3!  sss!  000  *^*o"  to  allow  this  adjastment  to  act  as  over.seas  daily — wheat,  flour,  rolled  oats, 

Kentucky _ 3,332,000  a  signal  to  reduce  the  other  traditional  bulgur.  and  others — J lave  been  denied  our 

Louisiaita 5,762,000  commodity  support  for  the  school  lunch  own  children, 

Maine .'?.883,oof)  program.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  we  rec-  This  amendment.  Mr.  President,  guar- 

Maiyiand   .'nn^lTn  o^^^i^ie  now  more  than  ever  tlie  need  to'  autees  that  our  schookhildren  will  re- 

mI^^^o.^*'       ""  "  ^'^flrnJin  '^"PPoit  <he.se  local  nutritional  programs  otive  the  same  support  wt  give  the  chil- 

mnSta  ■:':::::::::::""":    3:248:000  V^^^  ^^^  '""^•^  -Hipport  as  we  are  able  to  dren  overseas. 

Mis.sissippi     -Illlirilir.-IIII-r    3: 896: 000  Sive.  ii  a.ssures  tiiat  tho.sc  seciioii  4)6  piico 

.Aiis-souri   8,253,000  The  kinds  of  commodities  that  we  are  sup:x)rt  commodities   that   have   tradi- 

Montaiia -.       888,000  t-dlking   about   restoring  to   the  school  lionally  been  ased  up  until  this  last  year 

Nebra.ska    —        988,000  lunch   program   with   this   amendment,  to  form  the  ba.sis  of  our  local  nutrition 

xcvada !?2o'^  ^^'-  Pit^-^ident,  include  soy.  flour,  oats,  programs  will  continue.  Tliis  is  not  liic 

\«'w  Je^v       ■letio'ooo  •'"'sur,  wheat  flour  and  oil.  time   to   put   additional   nutritional   oj 

New  Mexico                                   V  327  000  These  are  Ht«rally  the  breac-aiid-but-  budgetary  pressures  on  the  .sclioolf-i!]:- 

New  York                     ."                 8'ii7'ooo  ^*"^'  Jtems  of  the  national  school  lunch  d)en  of  America. 

North  Carolina. 6,580,000  program.  They  form  the  backbone  of  the  in  effect.  Mr.  Piesidenl,  this  amend- 
North  Dakota... 1.019,000  national  school  lunch  program,  and  their  ment  reminds  the  Department  of  Agii- 

ohio    7,764,000  loss  Will  deal  a  substantial  blow  to  the  culture   to   obev   the   law   that   ahead.'- 

Oklahoma 7,044,000  .schools  of  America,  They  have,  until  this  exists  and  iastructs  them  to  continue  this 

P'nmvivania ' fi  B^o  noo  year,  been  available  to  the  school  lunch  support    program    for    middle-America 

Riiode  Lsiand    " 633000  P^'OSi'^'^   on   an   open   allocation   basis,  tliat  has  existed  for  almost  30  years  and 

South    Carolina                               2  844000  USDAs  cutoff  makes  them  totally  un-  wliich  at  this  point  should  be  .strengih- 

s<mth  Dakota I    I'.ois'. 000  available.  Over  $1  million  of  support  to  ened.  not  weakened. 

Tennessee 4,291,000  the  schoolchildren  of  South  D-akota  will  Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Texas 12,712,000  be  lost  to  South  Dakota  if  this  decision  Mr  BIDEN  Mr  President  1  yield  lu.i  k 

l^-i -    '•^22'°^  isallowed  to  stand  and  other  States  will  i he  remainder  of  my  time. 

vSa    "■ " 7  ?2^'^  '"'^^  '"^"'''  millions  more.  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  t'le  >c- 

wJhington':::::::::::::::::::  2: 239: 000  ™^  f  .'■^"^^^^'^  and  senous  i^^^^^  of  sup-  .namder  of  my  time. 

West  Virginia 1,284,000  P°''-  ^vluch  flies  in  the  face  ot  both  the  Thg  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

Wisconsin.. 3,368,000  !«"«'   and   intent   of   those   commodity  o,,  the  amendment  ha*^  been  yielded  bac^-. 

Wyoming   395,000  bills  we  have  pa.ssed   in   the  last  few  ^lie  question  is  on  agreeing   to  the 

Mr.  BIDEN   This  amendment  should  '"O"*'^^'  ^^''"  1°'''^,  *^f  ^^^.h^?^^  to  either  ,,niendmenf  of  the  Sei.ator  from  Dtla- 

«„f  K^  '^^^^"^  iius  wuieiiumeni,  snoiuu  pjjy  more  on  the  local  retail  market  for  ,,..,,.„ 

ill  TTnfT''''^;^"^'*''^^'"'*^"'^"'^'  »i<-*"-  commodities  or  cut  the  children  '"''^L  „,„p„H„,p,„  «•«  ■  po,.ppri  ,o 

it  is.  Unfortunately,  we  are  going  to  be  „»  f..om  biead   butter   macaroni   salad  ^'^^  amendment  was  «gieed  to. 

exporting  more,  and  there  are  domestic  "I  njavoniatfe   and  ithlr  tiiiSes  made  ^*''-  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  does 

food  programs  which  will  not  be  getting  Si^S  ?omLX?msStis'"th^^  !,'-  S.niV'""  '"""  "'^'^  ""  °*'"'  "' 

tl.tZ  ^"^'  ""I  are  exporting.  It  is  a  ^^g  uSDA  decision  has  placed  schools  in  "'"f    wtt^p-c  t  i,  „    k«.„     oUI.,.  .. 

vciy  simple  amendment.  an  untenable  position.  Mr,  HUGHES,  Ihave  been  waitmg  to 

mv  «;r,r,',"f,lf^"^  ^  '""^^  "'^  adoption  of  Mr,  President,  the  parents  of  middle-  «^"*  T«r.T,„Tr,,^    t     ■  i^  .     f,      «. 
Ir     «™^'-  America  have  supported  this  program  /l^''  ABOUREZK.  I  Mold  to  the  Sen- 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  ,vith  their  tax  dollars  for  many  years.  »tor.    ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^r^,.„  ^    o 
nf"i'l^''^*^^^-  Since   1946.  the  national  school   lunch  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Mr.  BIDEN,  I  yield.  program  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  "^or  from  South  Dakota  yields  the  floor 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President,    I  effective  and  low-cost  programs  that  w  c  ^o  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

tli!nk  the  Senators  amendment  is  timely  have  in  the  country  today.  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  send 

i-iirt  necessary  and  appropriate.  I  cer-  if  the  decision  of  the  Department  of  '«  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment. 

fa mly  want  to  offer  my  .support  to  it,  and  Agiiculture  to  cut  off  the  commodities  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie 

I  think  \ye  can  get  it  in  this  bill  right  juentioned  above  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  amendment  will  be  stated. 

how.  It  is  a  neces.sary  addition,  and  I  families  of  middle -America  will  have  to  The  a.ssistant  ]egislati\o  elnk  nad  as 

voinplhnent  the  Senator  for  his  foiesight,  fight  unothrr  inflationnry  prps.suie,  ;it  a  follows: 
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At  the  end  of  the  bill, 
new  section: 
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add  the  following 


Upon   Intelligence 


LIMITINO   INTELUCE^  CE  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  33.  Chapter  3  of  pai  t  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  a  amended  by  sec- 
tions 17  (a)  and  18  of  tils  Act,  Is  further 
ameudod  by  adding  at  tqe  end  thereof  tlie 
lollowlng  new  section: 

•'Sec.  661.  Limitations 
Activities. —  (a)  No  funds  ippropriated  under 
t:-e  authority  of  this  or  j  ny  other  Act  may 
be  expended  by  or  on  bel  alf  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  or  an  f  other  agency  of 
the  United  States  Govern  nent  for  the  con- 
duct »f  covert  action  operklious,  other  than 
operations  intended  solely  for  obtaining  nec- 
essarj'  Intelligence.  Notwltlistandlng  the  fore- 
going limitation,  the  Pre»l*nt  may  authorize 
and  direct  that  any  covertj  action  operation 
be  resumed,  or  that  any  other  covert  action 
operation  be  Initiated,  an^  funds  may  be 
expended  tiierefor,  if.  bui  not  before,  he 
( 1 )  finds  that  such  operation  Is  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  trans- 
mits a  report  of  his  flndlng.  together  with  a 
detailed  description  of  thi  nature  and  the 
scope  of  such  operation,  tb  any  committee 
of  Coni^ress  having  turlsdifctlon  to  monitor 
and  review  the  InteUlgenc^^  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government.! 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  tjie  provisions  of 
.sub.section  (a)  of  this  section,  the  President 
may  authorize  ai:d  direct ,  the  conduct  of 
such  covert  action  operations  as  he  deems 
of  inrmiedlate  need  and  urgAicy  during  mili- 
tary operations  Initiated  by  (he  United  States 
under  a  declaration  of  war  tk-  Congress  or  an 
exercise  of  powers  by  the  President  under 
tiie  War  Powers  Resolution  l(Pi'.blic  Law  03- 
148).- 


r»ii 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  by  wa.v 
of  explanation,  let  me  sat  that  this  im- 
I)rinted  amendment  is  i*ontical  to  my 
amendment  No.  1948  which  was  sub- 
mitted yesterday,  with  onle  major  excep- 
tion. Amendment  No.  1946  did  not  make 
explicit  my  intention  that  notification 
to  congi-essional  committges  about  covert 
action  and  operations  be*  made  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  the  operation.  My  uu- 
!)rinted  amendment  do4s  make  pi  lor 
notification  explicit.  ' 

Mr.  President,  since  tllis  amendment 
was  prepared,  it  has  been  reported  that 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  CIA  Director 
Colby  have  already  given  private  assur- 
ances along  the  same  lines  as  this 
amendment. 

According  to  reports  in  the  October  2 
Washinstton  Post  and  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, these  officials  hav^  said  that  the 
United  States  ha.s  ended  fovert  political 
operations  abroad,  though  some  may  be 
necessaiy  in  the  future,  aiid  that  desig- 
nated congressional  Subcommittees 
r.ould  be  notified  in  acj\'ance  of  any 
-uture  such  operation.      1 

I  welcome  these  assuiaiices.  Wh.it  this 
amendment  would  do,  thefi.  would  be  to 
write  this  procediu-e  into  ijermanent  law. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  offer 
should  be  regarded  as  only  a  beginning 
toward  tlie  imiierative  of  imposing  some 
order  and  structure  to  the  means  by 
which  the  American  pepple,  through 
their  elected  representatij/es,  can  exer- 
cise a  measure  of  control  iver  the  cloak- 
«<nd-dagger  operations  (if  intelligence 
i^sencies  of  the  U.S.  Govei-tim«nt. 

.\  great  deal  more  must  )e  done  in  this 
regard,  and  I  want  to  coninend  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  'Mr.  Mans- 
field), the  Senator  from  Idichigan  (Mr. 
Hart>,    and    the    Senatoil  from    South 


Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk),  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  for  their 
efforts. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  recoL'i  •;  the  recent  disclosures 
that  have  proviked  outrage  at  the  au- 
dacity and  contempt  for  democratic 
pioccs.ses  represented  by  covert  action 
operations  undertaken  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  the  internal  af- 
fflirs  of  other  nations.  All  of  us  In  this 
body  have  heard  of  these  .'^candolous  ac- 
tivities and  deplore  them. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  simply 
stating  that  such  covert  operations,  de- 
liberately designed  to  provoke  political 
revolution,  rarelv.  if  ever,  can  be  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  President,  the  baris  for  my  amend- 
ment was  laid  by  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Mr.  Colby, 
in  his  address  on  September  13  to  the 
conference  on  the  CIA  and  covert  op- 
erations. In  that  statement,  he  said: 

It  Is  advocated  by  some  that  the  United 
States  abnndo'.i  covert  action.  This  is  a  legi- 
timate quest-on,  anA  In  light  of  current 
American  policy,  as  I  have  Indicated.  It  would 
not  have  a  major  Impact  on  our  current  ac- 
tivities or  the  current  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  sovereign 
nation  must  look  ahead  to  changing  cUcum- 
stances.  I  can  envisage  .situations  In  which 
the  United  States  might  well  need  to  conduct 
co.ert  action  In  the  face  of  some  new  threat 
that    'eveloped  In  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  admit  tliat  cir- 
cumstances might  develop  in  which  co- 
vert action  would  be  justified  in  time  of 
war. 

I  find  it  iniposijible,  however,  to  envis- 
age any  circumstances  in  time  of  peace 
tliat  would  justify  them. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  note  that  this 
inability  to  conceive  of  a  situation  just- 
ifying covert  operations  may  well  be  one 
result  of  the  fact  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  evaluate  any  of  the  surreptitious  op- 
erations of  our  Intelligence  agencies.  We 
are  not  conditioned  to  thinking  in  temis 
of  the  positive  potential.  If  any.  of  these 
activities. 

Proposals  are  under  study  hi  tlie  Con- 
gress at  this  moment  for  improving  con- 
gressional oversight  of  intelligence 
activities.  These  proposals  deserve  imme- 
diate and  intensive  study  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  best  of  them  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

Until  then,  however.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  Congiess  must  take  ini"- 
tial  steps  to  structure  and  bring  some 
order  to  our  oversight  responsibility. 

I  believe  the  amendment  I  offer  today 
is  a  modest  step  in  the  right  direction.  " 

The  amendment  would  translate  into 
statute  the  words  of  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  To  abandon 
all  covert  action  at  this  time,  he  said, 

.  .  .  would  nr.t  hp-e  a  maj  r  Lnj-act  o'  oi.r 
current  activities. 

Th»  amendment,  therefore,  would 
tc-rminnte  ns  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
net  ail  cov'-'.t  action  operations,  other 
than  tho.';?  intended  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pathcring  intelligence  that  is  nec- 
c.saary  to  the  national  defense. 

However,  since  Mr.  Colby  further  a.'='- 
scrts  th.nt  he  en: 


•  •  •  Envisage  situations  In  which  the 
United  States  might  well  ne«<l  to  conduct 
covert  action  in  the  face  of  some  new  threat 
that  developed  In  the  world.  •  •  * 

The  amendment  provides  for  a  proce- 
dure under  which  existing  covert  actions 
may  be  resumed  or  others  may  be  un- 
dertaken to  meet  a  genuine  requirement 
for  national  defense. 

Under  the  language  of  the  amendment 
the  President,  before  authorizing  any 
covert  action,  would  be  required  to  make 
a  finding  that  each  such  operation  is 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  before  authorizing  such  a 
secret  project,  he  would  be  required  to 
transmit  a  report  of  his  finding,  together 
with  a  report  of  the  nature  and  the 
scope  of  each  such  operation,  to  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  having  jiu-lsdic- 
tion  to  review  and  monitor  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  our  Government. 

Recognizing  that,  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency,  the  President  may 
be  requiied  to  move  instantly  to  deal 
with  an  imminent  threat,  the  amend- 
ment further  provides  that  he  may  do 
so  without  delay,  notwltlistandlng  the 
requu-ement  for  notification  of  Members 
of  Congress. 

Of  coui-se.  tlie  Congre.ss  will  expect  to 
be  apprised  by  the  President  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  time  of  any  such  coveit 
actions  undertaken  in  time  of  war  or 
armed  hostilities. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  question  whether  this  amendment 
deals  sufficiently  with  the  problem  of 
who.  in  the  Congress,  should  have  juris- 
diction to  receive  the  notices  from  the 
President. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  this  is  a 
matter  that  is  under  current  study,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  solution  to  be 
developed  by  the  Congress  will  encom- 
pass a  broad  segment  of  the  membership 
of  both  this  and  the  other  body. 

For  the  moment,  I  believe  we  shall 
have  to  settle  for  something  akin  to  the 
established  order,  if  we  are  to  succeed  in 
taking  this  first  step  toward  controlling 
the  covert  activities  of  our  intelligence 
establishment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  fully  acknowledged 
that  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress are  largely  in  the  dark  about  the 
covert  operations  of  the  CIA  and  cannot 
judge  with  certainty  whether  or  not  some 
of  these  oiierations  and  the  overall  pat- 
tern of  them  can  be  justified  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  central  problem  is  tliat  those  oper- 
ations have  been  conducted  in  a  complete 
blackout  of  secrecy — not  only  from  the 
American  public,  but  from  the  respon- 
sible oversight  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees authorized  by  law  to  monitor 
them.  And  operations  that  have  recently 
come  to  light  give  us  such  deep  caur>e  for 
concern  that  some  immediate  action  is 
imperative. 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  arnrndment  is  written  in  the 
.spirit  of  restraint,  not  prohibition. 

It  provides  a  temporai-y  arrangement, 
not  a  permanent  one.  recognizing  that  a 
permanent  arrangement  is  in  the  process 
of  being  developed. 

For  the  reassurance  of  our  own  people 
r.nd  other  peoples  of  the  world,  it  is  a 
r-o>itivo  dcmcn.^triticn  of  faith  at  tills 


troubled  time  in  our  moral  purpose  as  a 
people,  the  benign  intent  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  of  our  continuing  commit- 
I'pc'iit  to  human  rights  for  all  peoples. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
siioiild  like  to  ask  the  Senator  some 
questions. 

This  amendment,  of  course,  does  per- 
mit the  Prsident  to  dii'ect  covert  opcr- 
n  I  ions.  It  says,  however,  that  if  he  finds 
iiiat  such  operations  are  vital  to  the  de- 
ieiise  of  the  United  States,  which  would 
be  the  only  reason  we  would  want  to  have 
cuveit  operations,  I  trust 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  hope  that  i.s  ti.c  only 
rtason. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tiien  the  iimeud- 
ineiit  reads: 

Transmits  a  report  of  his  findings.  lo- 
jlttbcr  Willi  a  detailed  description  ot  the 
imtuic  and  the  scope  of  such  operation. 

I  wonder  whether  that  language  goes 
beyond  what  might  be  necessary.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  ti-ansmission  of  a  re- 
port of  his  finding,  but  sometimes  in  a 
covert  operation,  even  with  all  Senators 
and  Representatives  having  the  best  of 
intentions,  the  lid  might  be  blown  off 
it  by  some  inadvertent  slip. 

It  may  be  that  the  President  would 
want  to  give  the  detailed  report,  but  I 
think  that  to  have  the  requirement  w  ould 
be  hazardous. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Is  the  Senator  object- 
ing to  the  word  'detailed"  or  to  the  en- 
tire clause  2? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  the  entire  clause 
2.  I  think  he  should  transmit  a  report 
of  his  finding.  I  just  would  leave  it  up 
to  the  President  as  to  the  quality  or  the 
detail  or  the  minutia  of  that  report, 
rather  than  having  it  there. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Would  it  not  suffice 
jiLst  to  strike  the  word  "detailed"?  Would 
it  be  sufficient  just  to  have  'description 
of  the  natme  and  the  scope"? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  the  option,  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  something  might  go  amiss 
and  cause  very  grave  trouble. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  really  want  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  manager  of  the  bill  on  this 
matter.  I  am  not  ti-ying  to  be  over-restric- 
tive or  less  than  necessarily  restrictive. 
I  certainly  do  not  want  the  necessary 
intelligence  of  this  Nation  blown  open 
by  someone  who  is  talking  too  much  at 
the  wrong  place. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Pre.sidciu,  v.ill 
ilie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  much 
publicity  in  this  field.  For  too  long  we 
have  not  had  enough  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  or  the 
proper  committees  of  what  the  CIA  was 
doing.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  sup- 
Port,  without  reservation,  the  language 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

This  matter  has  to  be  cleared  up. 
Kver.v  day  in  the  pres.s  we  read  of  f lu-ther 
lioubles  about  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  It  has  no  public  relations  depart- 
ment, as  does  the  FBI  or  the  Department 
01  Defense.  It  is  the  sewer  in  which  to 
nrop  .something  when  you  want  to  get 
riti  of  jt.  It  is  about  time  it  was  repri- 


manded when  it  is  wrong,  and  defended 
when  it  is  right.  It  cannot  be  repri- 
manded or  defended  if  we  do  not  have 
any  interest  in  overseeing  its  activities. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  am 
.-imply  trying  to  find  out  how  we  can 
have,  for  example,  a  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent, ill  substance,  that  will  give  tlie 
ai'propriHtfc  committee  of  Concre.«<;.  hav- 
ing appropriate  jurisdiction,  the  infor- 
mation it  needs,  without  going  into  the 
detfli).'..  Sometimes  details  may  be  mi."^- 
iiitcrpreterl  partially:  «ome  of  the  dttails 
I'lav  prt  out  ill  pun  and  cini>-e  j^reat 
ti'(UbU'. 

It  .spf»in>  to  me  thai  ne  can  .'^ay  'iran.'-- 
niit,-<  a  reiwrt  of  his  flndinc.  with  appro- 
priate description,  ■  or  "including  appro- 
priate desoviption."  Then  the  President 
\Noiild  be  at  liberty  to  determine  what 
va«  an  appiopriate  description. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  have  no  objection. 
Subsection  2  would  read:  "transmits  a 
report  of  his  finding,  including  appro- 
priate description  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  such  operation." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Then  the  amendment  reads:  "to  any 
joint  committee  of  Congress." 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  strike  that.  It  now 
icads:  "to  any  committee  of  Congress 
having  jurisdiction  to  monitor  and  review 
riie  intelligence  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  it  not  be  .sat- 
i.sfactoiy  to  say  "to  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress having  jurisdiction"? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  There  may  be  one  in  the 
House  and  one  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  see  what  the  Sena- 
tor means. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  committees  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield,  he  ha'  in  the 
clause,  whether  intentionally  or  not, 
raised  the  whole  question  of  jurisdiction, 
when  the  law  is  absolutely  clear  that  the 
Committee  on  Ai-med  Services  is  the  one 
that  has  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  is  not  intentional  to 
litise  the  jurisdictional  question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  believe  the 
Senator  meant  to  raise  that  question  and 
settle  it  in  this  amendment. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  No.  I  did  not. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  could  just 
r-iy  "report  to  the  two  Committees  on 
Aimed  Services." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  only  point  is 
that  there  may  be  a  change  in  that  juris- 
diction, which  I  am  not  advocating,  but 
it  may  happen.  That  is  why  I  think  the 
Senator  should  say  "to  the  committees  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  having  juris- 
diction." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  point  here  that  that  brings  up  the 
question  of  who  does  have  jurisdiction, 
if  we  WTite  a  new  law  on  the  subject.  It 
is  already  clear  and  plain  now.  If  the 
Congress  wants  expi*essly  to  change  it, 
that  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  see.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  for  the  future? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  for  the  future. 


.  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mi*.  President,  may  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi  so  that 
we  may  work  tills  out? 

Mr.  CASE.  WUl  the  Senator  witliliold? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  withhold. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  mian- 
imous  consent  that  my  assistant, 
Stephen  Bryen.  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  duiing  the  consideration  of  thi.s 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiilu.u* 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  Jon  Steinberg. 
Ellen  Fiost,  and  Murray  Flander  may 
have  the  pri^•Ue8e  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered.  The  clerk  w  ill 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  .send  to 
the  desk  a  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  it. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pio- 
cooded  to  read  the  modification. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  reading  of 
the  modification  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.ieclion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Pif.sident.  the 
managers  of  the  bill  and  the  interested 
parties  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  have 
come  to  an  agreement  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  placed  in  the  Record  mv 
statement  on  the  amendment.  If  the 
manager  of  the  bill  would  like  to  uidi- 
cate  his  feeling  about  the  amendment 
as  modified,  I  think  we  can  rapidly  dis- 
pose of  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Mr.  President 
So  that  we  may  be  veiy  clear,  I  am  go- 
ing  to   read    the   portions   which    were 
modified.   It   starts   under   section   661. 
where  there  is  a  ntmieral  1 1) : 

( 1 )  hnds  that  such  operation  is  vital 
to  the  defen.se  of  the  United  States,  and  cJi 
transmits  an  appropriate  report  of  his  find- 
iiitr.  together  with  an  appropriate  de.scrip- 
tion  of  ihe  nature  and  scope  of  such  opera- 
tion, to  the  committees  of  the  Cougres-, 
pre.sently  having  jurisdiction  to  monitor 
and  review  the  luteiligence  a«.tiv!lles  of  Die 
Uniied  Stutes  Governmeut. 

Is  that  the  understanding? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  the  under- 
standing. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  copy  at 
the  desk? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Cliair 
is  advised  there  is  a  slight  difference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  what  we 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  desire  to  have  the 
amendment  modified  as  it  was  read  by 
the  Senator  from  Mimiesota? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  ask  unaninlou.■^  con- 
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sent  further  to  modify  the  amendment 
by  the  language  just  s4nt  to  the  d^ 
by  tl)e  manager  of  the  bill,  if  there  Is 
aoy  disagreement. 

i'he     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  so  modified.  The  amend 
r.^ent,   as  modiiied.  is  a6  follow.s: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  «dd  the  following 
nen-  section 

ACTIVITIES 

III  Of  the  For- 
ns  amended  by 

Act,  Is  further 
end  tiicreof  the 
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the  President 
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Skc.  33.  Chapter  3  of 
Inn  Asslstanre  Act  of  1961 
se:tlrns  17(8)  and  18  of 
amended  by  adding  at  the 
fallowing  new  t>C'aion: 

•'Sec.    661.    Limitations 
Activities. —  (e)    No   funds 
der  the  authority  of  this 
may   be   exoended   by   or 
Central    Intelligence    Age 
agency  of  the  United  States 
tlie    conduct    of    covert 
other  than  operations  in 
taluing  necessary  Intelllge 
Ing   the   foregoing  limitatio^i 
may  authorize  and  direct 
tlon  operation  be  resumed 
covert    action    operation 
funds  may  be  expended 
before,  he   ( 1 )    finds  that  s 
vital   to   the   defense   of   thn 
and   (2)    tran.smits  an  appn 
his    hnding.    together    with 
description  cf  the  nature 
operation,   to   the   commltt 
gress  presently  having  Jurl.s|dl 
Itor  and  review  the  In 
the   United   States   Governn 

•■(b)     Notwithstanding 
subsection  (a)  of  this  sectic^i 
may    authorlKe    and   direct 
such  covert  action  operation^ 
immediate    need   and 
tary    operations    initiated 
States  under  a  declaration 
gress  or  au  exercise  of  pow^s 
dent  under  the  War  Powers 
lie  Law  93-148). ■■ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  that  basis.  I 
think  the  Senator  fiom  Icwa  has  made  a 
distinct  contribution  to  this  difficult  sub- 
ject. I  wi.«;h  to  commend  l|lm,  and  I  per- 
sonally, speaking  as  on*  Senator  and 
manager  of  the  bill,  am  pleaded  to  ac- 
ce!:it  the  amendment.         I 

I  have  said  to  the  Senaior,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  him  publicly  her^,  that  ;t  would 
be  the  Intention  of  the  Senator  from 
Minne.sota,  if  he  were  on  the  conference 
committee,  to  Insist  upon  this  amend- 
ment. 

However,  I  want  the  Senator  to  know 
that  if  there  is  a  word,  for  example,  that 
would  be  considered  in  a  ly  way  to  re- 
sult in  jeopardizing  what  we  might  call 
the  security  interests  of|  the  coiintry, 
while  I  do  not  see  it,  I  hope  he  would 
realize  that  one  might  waint  to  see  that 
modified.  That  would  be  d6ne.  may  I  .say. 
onlv  after  consultation  with  the  author 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Presiient.  the  Sen- 
ator frcm  Iowa  has  absolute  faith  in  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  or  matters  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  mat  er  under  dis- 
cu.ssion.  Naturallv.  he  represents  me  as 
well  as  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
nn  any  conference  comn  Ittee.  and  he 
IvA'i  my  trust. 

I  believe  v.e  have  teen  reasonable  in 
this  matter  in  insisting  tl  at  the  appro- 
:  riate  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  jurisdiction  ovjr  this  subject 
matter,  while  at  the  same  time  aflording 
leeway  to  any  admini.strati  m  in  conduct- 


ing necessary  Intelligence  gathering  and, 
in  times  of  war.  such  covert  activities  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  national  de- 
fense of  tliis  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  viill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIENNI.S.  Mr.  President,  I  tliink 
the  intentions  and  tlio  planning  of  the 
Senator  fiom  Iowa  have  been  in  good 
faith,  and  he  has  been  vei"y  reasonable 
aboiit  muking  .so.Tie  modifications  as  he 
sees  them. 

I  point  out.  tliou^ih.  that  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand,  has  not  been 
printed.  It  is  a  highly  important  amend- 
ment. I  nave  a  ;irinted  copy  here,  but  I 
have  understood  later  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  is  not  the  same. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  As  the  Speaker  knows, 
the  amendment  was  printed  yesterday. 
In  an  attempt  to  make  the  amendment 
more  acceptable  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  sent  to  the 
de.'k  today  a  shght  modification. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  clears  it  up.  I  did 
not  intend  to  be  critical  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Anyway,  I  just  wanted  to  point  out  the 
rather  casual  way  that  we  are  adopting 
this  amendment.  For  my  part,  I  would 
want  the  matter  further  analyzed  by  e.x- 
perts  in  language  in  this  particular  lield, 
and  I  cannot  support  it.  I  wish  to  reserve 
my  rights  in  that  respect. 

I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  the  matter 
nov.'  to  the  7«t.h  dcgiee.  or  call  for  a  roll- 
call  vote,  or  anything  like  that.  But  I  do 
not  agree  to  it  and  I  do  not  accept  it;  I 
want  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  MtCLELLAN.  Let  us  have  a  roll- 
call. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  as  the  amen(ament  is 
written  now.  the  Senator  recognizes  the 
present  jurisdiction  of  the  two  Armed 
Services  Committees,  as  I  understand  and 
any  change  in  that  could  be  made  by  sub- 
sequent legislation,  but  not  by  tliis 
amendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  recognize  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  present  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees and  the  present  subcommittees 
handling  the  oversight  of  matters  of  in- 
telligence and  the  CIA.  yes.  There  is  no 
attempt,  in  this  amendment,  to  change 
or  alter  any  jurisdictional  matters  in 
either  HotL^se. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  fair  response. 
One  other  matter;  the  language  now  says 
•appropriate  report."  As  long  as  It  was 
just  as  the  rest  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides, the  President,  he  would  have  a 
matter  of  discretion  whether  he  would 
have  a  written  reporl  or  whether  it  w  ouid 
be  an  oral  report  to  one  of  his  men. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  think  that  as 
lung  as  the  matter  was  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  "appropriate  report"  would  be 
for  the  determination  of  tlie  reporting 
officer  by  agreement  of  the  committee, 
and  I  would  think  in  matters  of  intelli- 
gence or  any  other  necessary  covert  ac- 
tivity, that  might  be  the  best  way  under 
certain  circ-iiinsti'iicos. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  The  amendment  does 
not  require  a  written  report? 
Mr.  HUGHES.  No.  it  does  not. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Ml-.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say.  before  the  question  Is  put,  that 
I  hope  some  day  to  see  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee support  legislation  that  will  require 
iin  aboslute  oversight  by  Congress  of 
CIA  and  other  intelligence  operations.  I 
realize  that  absolute  cooperation  in  de- 
fense of  the  country  requires,  between 
the  President  and  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies that  they  have  a  certain  latitude; 
but  I  vm  just  as  convinced,  as  an  indi- 
vidual .Senator  and  citizen,  that  In  the 
iiiteresTs  cf  tlie  citizens  of  the  coiuitry 
it  is  our  re.'->i:onsibility,  in  the  structures 
of  the  committees,  to  represent  them,  to 
moko  certain  that  we  are  conducting  the 
activities  of  these  committees  in  the 
jjuhlic  interest  of  this  coimtry,  regardless 
cf  the  operations  at  any  designated  point 
onErtith. 

I  would  encouiage  the  chairman  of  the 
.■\rmed  Services  Committee  to  be  as  con- 
rcnied  about  that  as  about  the  relation- 
ships in  the  administrative  branches  of 
the  Government. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chainnan  for 
the  exchange  on  clarificatioL,  and  for  his 
cooperation,  even  though  he  cannot  sup- 
port the  amendment  as  such;  and  I  thank 
the  di-stinguished  manager  of  the  bill  for 
liis  acceptance  and  support  of  the 
.nmendment.  and  the  distlngtiished  senior 
Senator  from  Mis,^ourl.  who  has  long  ex- 
pres-scd  his  concerns  about  these  matters 
and  in  whose  opinion,  I  suspect,  I  have 
already  modified  the  amendment  too  far. 
At  the  same  time,  I  believe  it  is  a  matter 
of  cooperation  between  us  to  arrive  at 
some  designated  point  of  oversight  that 
will  be  employed,  hopefully.  In  the  basic 
Inte'-ests  of  the  people  of  this  countrj-. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  do  not  care 
1  )  make  any  more  statements,  but  the 
Senator  directed  rather  sharp  words,  in 
a  way,  at  the  activities  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Let  the  matter  rest  on  this;  It  is  not 
an  ea.sy  job  that  I  have  had  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  will  not  relate  the  incidents  that 
have  come  up.  It  was  my  duty,  and  that 
was  it.  After  all,  we  are  working  for  the 
samo  counti-y. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  if  there  was  any  indi- 
cation in  the  words  or  tone  of  the  Sena- 
tDr  from  Iowa  tliat  he  cast,  in  any  way. 
any  adterse  reflection  on  the  distin- 
RUi<^hed  chainnan,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  do  no.  I  would  not  want  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  v,ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  long  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  mentioned  my  name, 
I  would  like  to  present  to  the  Senate  why 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment, at  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  re- 
diJ>idant. 

At  the  time  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
t.ttion.  there  were  several  ambassadors 
who  complained  that  the  CIA  head  in 
tiieir  countrj-  was  operating  without  their 
knowledge  and  consent,  and,  as  a  re- 
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suit,  the  so-called  Kennedy  letter  was 
sent  to  all  embassies.  That  letter  stated 
that  the  head  of  the  CIA  would  report 
to  the  ambassador  la  tlie  coimtry  In 
question. 

T)ie  way  tlie  organization  is  set  up 
back  liere  in  Washington,  however,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  CIA 
in  the  country  in  question  reports  to  the 
ambassador,  the  Committee  on  Foi-eign 
Relations  often  does  not  have  anj-  knowl- 
edge of  CIA  activities  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try or  much  less  the  right  of  review  of 
said  activities.  Ina.smucli  as  at  least  95 
percent  of  the  work  of  the  CIA  is  done 
in  countries  with  which  we  are  not  at 
war,  for  many  years  I  have  felt  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
have  some  right  of  re\dew  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
in  those  countries. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  amend- 
mcat  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who 
serves  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, as  do  I — and  we  have  discussed  this 
matter  before — was  getting  at  the  meat 
of  this  problem,  or  at  least  some  of  the 
meat  of  the  problem,  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

So,  without  any  criticism  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
especially  its  chairman.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  recognize  that  if  the  CIA  repre- 
sentatives in  all  these  coiuitries  all  over 
the  world  are  to  report  to  the  ambassa- 
dors, when  the  matter  comes  Lack  here, 
the  ambassadors  lesponsibility  being  to 
the  State  Department,  the  Senate  For- 
eign RelaUons  Committee  sliould  have 
.some  say  with  ie.spect  to  what  is  being 
done  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

I  might  say  I  commend  tiie  able  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  for  much  of  tlie  work 
tliat  he  has  done  in  recent  months  in 
this  particular  field.  Although  at  times 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  what  was 
f;oing  on.  it  became  clear  that  much  of 
the  work  of  the  CIA  was  not  known  to 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  beheve  that  this  amendmeiii,  helps 
clarify  many  of  tlicse  matttrs,  and  that 
L^  the  reason  I  support  iL 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  tliank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Mi.ssouri.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  tlie  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  w-;ll  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  e.Kprcss  my  grati- 
tude to  the  distinguished  Senator  fi-oni 
Mis.souii  who  has  always  been  conscien- 
tious in  his  efforts  at  arriving  at  an  im- 
derstanding  of  the  activities  of  this 
agency  of  Government. 

He  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  botii 
loyai  to  his  mandate  as  a  member  of  the 
jurisdictional  committee  having  over- 
sight of  the  CIA,  and  loyal  to  himself  in 
his  detei mination  to  know-  what  was  go- 
ing on. 

I  commend  him  for  his  perseveriuicc 
ar,d  for  his  efforts  in  that  respect. 

I  also  commend  the  distinguished  St;a- 
fiior  from  Iowa  for  his  initiative  in  this 
respect. 

While  I  previously  expre^^sed  lesorva- 

tiors   about   suppoiting   other   ameud- 

inents.  particularly  the  Aboure-zk  anienJ- 

Ricnt  on  the  floor  without  othei  inn.- 
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matlon.  I  believe  that  In  this  amendment 
we  should  support  because  it  states  the 
possibilities  that  arise  in  reports  to  us 
and  to  Congress  on  Uie  activities  of  his 
agency. 

So  I  Intend  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Temiessee. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  TennCoSee. 
for  what  he  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
\xant  to  say  that  I  support  the  amend- 
ment and  commend  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  all  those  participating  in  this 
discussion.  I  think  it  is  helpful.  It  is  a 
forward  step,  and  I  suggest  we  proceed 
with  it.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  as  mod- 
ified, and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  and  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (putting  the  Question* . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  vm 
asreed  co. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  was  agreed 
t.i. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
lion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  lo  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  lo. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1828 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  No. 
1928.  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

Iir^ert  the  followins  new  section  at  tiie 
end  of  the  bill: 

rNvoLvnr.iEKT  of  puiaro  Biro  im  the 

CAPIBBFVN    DEVEtOPMtXT    B.^NK 

Skc. .  (a)  The  President  is  av;thc'ri?.ed 

to  transmit  to  the  Caribbean  Development 
Bank  an  Instrument  statin?  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  has  the  author- 
iy  to  conclado  an  agreement  of  acces-^lon 
with  such  bank  and  to  assume  rights  and 
obligations  pursuant  to  suMi  agTcen.ent. 
However,  .such  agreement  shall  lie  subject 
lo  the  prior  approval  of  the  Untied  S'ates 
Department  of  State. 

(b)  The  Instriinieni  transir.itTfd  by  the 
P'etident  to  the  Caribbean  Development 
Bank  under  sub.seccion  (ai  sltall  st.ite  that, 
the  United  States  shuU  not  a.s.-iune  any  fi- 
nanr.ial  or  other  responsibility  for  the  per- 
lorniaju-e  oi"  any  obligation  Inciured  b,\  the 
Common.ieHlth  of  Puerto  Rico  pursuant  to 
s.i'.h  r.(;iTr-.nent  of  a'.'ce.'ision  or  inirsu.".nt  to 
p:iy  uiUT  ri!-pect  of  its  meirihtr jliin  or  pi.r- 
xujpaiion  in   s"cl'.   ban':. 

(<-)  Such  p.gvfcment  cf  nrcc «•  in!i  .siian  pro- 
vide thot  the  Commonwealth  of  Pv.erto  Eicn 
I'liiy  iiot  receive  from  the  Oarlbbeaii  Deve'.op- 
Kient  B.ink  any  funds  proviaea  to  tiie  bank 
!};.    i.i\f  fn>>id  i-tl.t'.:3. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  very  simply,  grants  to 
Puerto  Rico  the  ability  to  join  the  Car- 
ibbean Development  Bank,  a  regional 
economic  bank.  The  bank  is  unique  in  a 
nmnber  of  respects.  It  is  an  economic 
bank.  It  is  regional.  Puerto  Rijo  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  give  it  expertise  and 
help  and.  because  of  its  imiqueness.  this 
sei-ves  as  no  precedwit  for  the  larger 
question  of  whether  or  not  Puerto  Rico 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  for- 
eign affairs.  That  larger  question  is  beiiif; 
considered  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisorj'  Group 
on  Puerto  Rico  and,  therefore,  this  sen-es 
as  no  precedent  for  that.  But  this  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State  Department  which 
believes  that  tliis  is  a  proper  roie  for 
Puerto  Rico  to  play. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  I  think  the  amendment  is  timely. 
It  will  be  ver>'  helpful,  and  I  am  pleased 
he  has  brought  it  to  our  attention.  It 
should  be  included  in  this  legislation. 

I,  speaking  for  the  committee  as  best 
I  can  here— I  see  the  distingtiished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  here 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  and  I  hope  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

is.'iv.  HLTVIPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  time  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  asree- 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  tiie  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  Putting  the  q-uestion.  i 

The  amendment  was  agi-eed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Vei-mont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  send  an  amendmei^t  to 
the  desk  and  I  would  like  it  read. 

The  PRESIDIl-JG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

Or  pace  55  after  line  17  insert  the  foUow- 
in;,; 

Sec.  33.  No  country  may  receive  any  fwidi^ 
authorl7^d  to  be  approp-.iated  by  this  Act  If 
ruch  coiuitrv-  ppys  In  whole  or  in  part  an^ 
expen-'^es  which  ffe  dlrect'>y  or  indirectly  re- 
lated to  travel  abroad  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, their  families  or  congressicnsl  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  ATKCN.  Mr.  President,  if  1  may 
speak  brlffly  on  this  amendment,  it  is 
becoming  altogether  too  common  prsc- 
tlcp  for  countries  which  are  dependent 
on  U.S.  aid  and  to  which  we  have  con- 
tributed most  hea\'ily.  to  .send  invita- 
tion.-; to  Me'itbei-s  of  Congress  inAiting 
them  to  come  to  their  country  for  rather 
extended  visits  with  the  country  that 
invites  thom  agreeing  to  pr.y  pll  expefses 
frcm  the  time  they  leave  Washington 
uiitil  they  get  there  and  then,  perhaps, 
a  \'veek  or  tw-o  of  entertainment  and 
travel  aroiuid  that  country,  and  then 
have  their  expense*;  raid  back  tn  Wash- 
ington. 

i  think  it  is  time  we  stopped  tl^at.  I 
would  not  offer  this  amendment  if  I  had 
not  ier*ived  such  invitations  myself.  I 
am  not  trying  to  make  it  retroactive  in 
any  \.ay.  but  when  you  accept  one  of 
thase  invitations  you  are  sui^posed  to 
come  back  hers  and  supijort  legislation 
wliich  is  fa^'orable  uj  that  country. 

I  ;;now  rney  have  sometimes  told  \isi- 
toi-s.  "We  will  take  care  of  ycur  hotel 
bill."  But  now  they  ate  more  geiifeions. 
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They  ofifer  to  pay  expeiises  from  Wash- 
ington over  there,  thousands  of  miles 
away,  and  then  they  pay  the  costs  of  the 
return  trip,  and  all  the  entertainment 
and  hotel  costs  that  yott  have  while  you 
:ire  there. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  sljop  it.  I  hope  the 
managers  of  the  bill  will  accept  this 
ainendraent.  It  Is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Might  I  add  it  is  a 
good  one. 

I  think  I  should  bring  out  very  candid- 
ly that  it  will  pose  a  problem  in  relation- 
ship to  some  countries. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  corn's*,  it  will. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  |the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China.  j 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  do  ndt  give  aid  to  tlie 
People's  Republic  of  Chiha. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ji|st  want  to  bring 
out  that  in  order  to  trajvel  there,  as  we 
did  recently,  their  system  is  that  when 
you  land  there  you  are  their  guest,  and 
that  Is  the  way  it  is.  If  you  are  going  to 
go  there  as  an  official  that  is  the  way  it 
is,  and  there  is  no  way  you  can  change 
it,  and  they  feel  that  [they  i-un  their 
country,  and  I  think  thft  is  ti-ue.  They 
are  in  pretty  good  chargel 

I  am  opposed  to  peopli  taking  trips  at 
other  goveiTunents'  expenses  in  order  to 
sort  of  honey  up  to  you  i  little  bit  to  get 
you  a  little  softer  in  tertiis  of  .some  par- 
ticular program.  I  think  that  is  absolutely 
wrong,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  is  absolutely  right.  But 
I  do  believe  that  c?Mdo#  is  required  In 
tliis  situation.  | 

Might  I  say  lliere  i.<j  another  little 
problem.  I  understand  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  in  thfe  parliamentary 
exchange  likes  to  have  ^  system  where 
they  pick  up  the  tab  when  you  are  there, 
and  If  they  send  a  groujj  over,  you  pick 
up  the  tab  when  they  are  here. 

Now,  we  can  change  t|iat,  but  that  is 
the  way  it  has  been.  , 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  People's 
R€PUbUc  of  China  would  be  alTected  by 
this  amendment  becau.se 
them  aid. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Gooii 
not. 

Ml .  AIKEN.  We  do  no .  give  them  any 
aid,  as  a  matter  of  fact  tjiis  amendment 
applies  only  to  countrle$  which  receive 
aid  from  the  United  States.  Fiequently. 
they  want  to  invite  Members  of  Congress 
to  vLsit  them  and  have  a  good  long  vaca- 
tion trip,  with  all  the  vaqation  costs  and 
transportation  costs  paid  by  the  country. 
I  do  not  like  that  at  all. 

I  .should  have  spoken  about  it  before, 
and  I  would  not  know  about  it  if  I  had 
not  received  invitations  ntiy.self. 

At  this  time  I  am  not  naming  any 
countries  or  any  Member.l  of  Congre.ss — 
well,  I  woiUd  not  name  them  anyway — 
A  lio  have  accepted  .such  |invitations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  I  can  say  that 
tlie  manager  of  the  bill  ^as  never  even 
hiid  such  a  privilege,  but  t  would  hke  to 
ha\e  a  chance  to  reject  one.  I  Laughter.  I 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  Would  be  won- 
ciriful  if  Coiigre.ss  stood  MP  for  a  little 
integrity.  J 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  joih  in  the  stand 
lor  integrity  and  readily  agree  to  vote  for 
llie  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  I  v'ish  to  ^oodite.ss  that  I  had 


we  do  not  give 
I  hope  we  do 


offered  It  myself.  He  Is  always  right  out 
In  front 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  any  time 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  ready  to  make 
this  amendment  retroactive  In  any  way, 
so  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  worry  about 
it.  But  I  do  think  In  the  futin-e  we  should 
serve  notice  that  they  have  pot  to  decide 
whether  they  are  working  for  some  for- 
eign country  with  respect  to  om-  legisla- 
tion which  comes  before  us  or  whether 
thov  are  working  exclusively  for  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  .salute  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  one  ol 
tlie  Senators  will  yield  only  to  make 
clear  tliat — there  are  not  many  of  us  in 
the  Chamber,  and  I  suppose  I  .speak  for 
a  great  many,  when  I  say — those  of  us 
who  have  never  had  such  an  invitation 
feel  discriminated  against.   I  Laughter.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  Is  all 
lime  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  all  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  back  all  his 
lime? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  I  yield  back. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
tuning  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  'putting  the 
ciuestioni . 

Tiie  amendment  \va.<;  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T)ie  Sen- 
:;tor  Irom  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  liave  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk,  nmendnieiit  No.  1869. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The    assistant    legislative   clerk 
cceded  to  read  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  modlficatinn  be  made  to 
this  amendment.  On  page  1,  line  2,  strike 
the  words  "economic  or". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  55.  line  18.  Insert  the  foUowiiif^: 
Sec.  33.  (a)  No  funds  made  available  under 
thla  or  any  other  law  shall  be  used  to 
provide  m.lltary  assistance  or  to  make  sales, 
credit  sales,  or  guarantle.s,  to  or  for  any  for- 
eign country  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Congress 
that  thnt  country  is  not  practicing  the  in- 
ternment or  impri.somnent  of  its  citizens  for 
political  purposes.  The  definition  of  political 
prisoners  is  ns  follows:  ".  .  .  tho.se  who  are 
imprisoned,  riPtained.  restricted  or  otherwise 
subjected  to  physical  coercion  or  restriction 
by  reason  of  their  coiLsclentiously  held  be- 
liefs, or  by  reason  of  their  ethnic  origin, 
color,  or  lan;iuage,  provided  ihey  hp.vc  not 
tised  or  advocated  violence." 

(b)  Between  July  1  and  .July  30  oi"  encli 
year,  the  President  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  .Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  tiie  Senate  certifying  each  foreign 
coiiiitry  \v!:icii  he  fietenr.inc.^  is  not  en{ja',;ecl 
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lu  practices  of  internment  or  Imprisonment 
of  that  cotmtry's  citizens  for  political  pur- 
poses. No  such  assistance,  sale,  credit  .sale,  or 
guaranty  shall  be  made — 

(A)  to  or  for  any  foreign  country  during 
that  thirty-day  period  immediately  follow- 
Uig  tlie  day  on  whlcli  such  report  is  sub- 
mitted; and 

(B)  after  the  expiration  of  .such  thirty-day 
period,  to  or  for  nny  foreign  country"  wltii 
retpeei  to  which  such  a  certification  is  not 
made. 

(c)  Ii  the  President  inieiids  to  provide  dur. 
iiig  a  fi.scal  year  sui-h  assistance,  or  mnke 
such  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  to  or  for 
a  foreign  country  for  which  he  has  made  no 
certification  luider  sub.sectlon  (b)  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  that  fiscal  year,  or 
for  winch  a  certification  was  made  but  .such 
i>s.sistance,  sales,  credit  .sales,  and  guaranties 
V  ere  terminated  tuider  subseciion  (a)  of  tills 
.•section,  he  may  submit  a  supplemental  re- 
port to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.seutativcs  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  certifying  suoii 
country  as  satisfvhig  the  provisions  of 
clauses  (A>  and  (B)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  No  such  assistance,  sale,  credit 
.sale,  or  guaranty  shall  be  made  to  or  for  any 
foreign  country  with  re.spect  to  which  the 
President  has  made  such  a  certification  dur- 
ing that  thirty-day  period  Immediately  fol- 
lowing  the  day  on  whicli  .sucli  supplement.")! 
report  is  submitted. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  .■jectlon  shall  not 
apply  to  fluids  made  available  under  section 
451  of  the  Foreisn  As.si-^tance  Act  of  istJl. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  this 
fiinendinent  requires  the  President  to 
certify  that  a  government  does  not  hold 
political  prisoners  before  that  govern- 
ment can  receive  U.S.  military  aid.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  that  it  le- 
quii-es  positive  decision  by  the  admin- 
istration to  notify  Congress  that  coun- 
tries which  have  received  our  aid  are  rot 
holding  political  iirisoners.  and  that, 
therefore,  evicom-ajres  the  administra- 
tion's, participation  in  section  32  of  the 
Foreiprn  Assistance  Act  which  the  com- 
mittee adopted  last  year,  which  calls  for 
human  rights  to  be  used  as  an  active 
liclicymaking  factor. 

I  reserve  the  reinaiinior  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
must  reluctantly  oppo.se  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, not  because  I  object  to  the  prin- 
ciple involved,  but  because  I  think  that 
tlie  lequirement  his  amendment  imposes 
would  be  unworkable. 

On  these  amendments,  we  have  to 
choose  between  God  and  the  devil,  and 
the  choice  is,  not  quite  that  clear. 

lam  sure  that  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate condones  the  jailing  of  persons  be- 
cause of  their  political  beliefs  or  the 
color  of  their  skin.  Such  conduct  by  « 
government  surely  should  be  scorned 
and  looked  down  upon  as  violating  eveiy- 
thing  our  country  stands  for. 

But  to  require  the  President  to  certify 
to  Congress  that  a  country  does  not  jail 
pei-sons  because  of  what  thev  boUeve.  or 
because  of  their  color  or  ethnic  origin, 
would  impose  on  him  an  impo.ssible  task. 
It  would  make  him  the  overseer  of  every 
prison  and  jail  in  every  country  that  re- 
ceives any  form  of  American  assistance. 
I  believe  the  Senator  limited  his  as- 
sistance, if  I  am  coriect,  to  militai-y  as- 
sistance. I  want  to  be  clear  about  this. 
It  wa.s  first  economic  or  niilitaiy. 
I  do  not  think  tliat  any  Piesident  could 


in  good  conscience,  make  the  kind  of  cer- 
tification the  Senator's  amendment  re- 
quires for  any  countiT  on  the  globe.  In- 
cluding our  own.  There  are  plenty  of  pris- 
oners in  jails  Uiroughout  the  United 
States  who  while  having  been  found 
guilty  of  violating  .some  criminal  statute, 
nevertheless,  are  convinced  and  say 
loudly  that  they  were  jailed  solely  be- 
cause of  their  political  views,  or  ethnic 
origin,  or  the  color  of  their  skin. 

To  carry  out  the  Senator's  amendment 
effectively  would  require  intervention  by 
the  United  States  into  every  level  of  a 
country's  criminal  justice  system  and 
constant  monitoring  of  their  courts  and 
jails.  Remember,  they  are  not  all  In  the 
capital  cities  of  these  countries.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  something  less  than 
full  compliance  with  the  mandate  im- 
posed on  the  President  by  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Last  year  the  Senate  approved  a  pro- 
vision in  S.  2335,  the  foreign  economic 
aid  bill,  which  expresses  the  Congress' 
views  on  the  question  of  political  prison- 
ers. Tliat  provision  became  section  32  of 
Public  Law  93-189  and  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  32.  It  is  the  sense  of  Conftrers  tliat  the 
President  should  deny  nny  economic  or  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  government  of  cny 
foreign  country  which  practices  the  intern- 
ment or  impvUoiiment  of  that  country's  citi- 
zens for  political  purposes. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  of- 
fered an  amendment  on  the  floor  similar 
to  the  one  now  before  us  and  it  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  23  to  67. 
here  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  offer  any 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  the  objective 
milltai-y  aid,  any  type  of  military  assist- 
ance, to  an>'  coimtry  that  impii.sons 
people  because  of  political  views. 

The  question  sometimes  is  too  hard 
to  determine,  whether  or  not  that  i.s  the 
rea.son  they  were  imprisoned. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  putting  a  bur- 
den on  any  President  that  would  be  very 
difiBcult  for  him  to  honor,  in  all  Integrity. 

I  hope  what  we  did  in  the  act  last  year 
will  give  a  guideline  to  the  President  and 
that  it  will  at  least  express  to  the  Chief 
Executive,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  views  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remaiks  and  the  argument 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

It  is  a  tough  amendment  to  oppose,  it 
has  a  lot  of  appeal,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
administer,  in  my  opinion. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  amendment. 

I V.  onder  if  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica would  be  qualified  to  receive  aid.  if 
it  were  otherwise  quahflcd,  imder  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

T  think,  for  example,  of  many  w  ho  have 
been  convicted  and  imprisoned  because 
of  their  refusal  to  serve  in  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  For  example,  in  their  minds 
tliey  conscieutiousb'  believe  that  they 
are  political  prisoners,  or  have  been 
political  prisoners. 

I  wonder  if  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment would  care  to  comment  on  that? 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  WeU.  I  suppose  that 
there  are  some  people  involved  in  the 
Watergate  scandal  that  might  consider 
themselves  political  prisoners. 

But  I  do  not  think  such  a  discussion 
would  be  valuable  or  beneficial  to  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  amendment  because  we 
obviously  are  not  going  to  cut  off  mili- 
tary aid  to  cm-selves.  I  think  it  is  irrele- 
vant, it  lias  nothing  to  do  with  tlie 
amendment. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  providing  mili- 
tary aid  to  a  great  many  countries 
throughout  the  world  that  ace  known,  by 
virtue  of  eyewitnesses,  to  imprison  for 
political  purposes  their  own  citizens. 

I  remember  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment consistently  denied  that  the  Greek 
jiuita  practiced  political  imprisonment 
dming  the  7-year  rule  of  their  dictator- 
sliip.  Our  State  Department  consistently 
denied  the  existence  of  political  pris- 
oners, yet  when  KaramanUs  took  over. 
I  saw  on  CBS  television  the  return  of  the 
political  prisoners  from  an  island  on 
v.hich  they  had  been  interred,  some  of 
them  for  the  entire  7  years. 

When  the  manager  of  the  bill  sayo  it 
imposes  an  impossible  burden  upon  the 
President  to  find  out  who  has  political 
prisoners  and  who  does  not,  I  think  that 
is  a  burden  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  want  to  undertake. 
How  can  this  countrj'.  the  land  of  the 
free,  the  land  that  champions  democracy 
in  all  of  its  language,  in  all  of  its 
rhetoric,  how  can  this  comitry  say  that 
we  are  going  to  provide  aid  to  any  coun- 
t'T  that  imprisons  somebody  only  for 
their  political  beliefs  and  w!io  torture; 
them? 

There  is  incredible,  inliumane  torture 
that  goes  on  in  the  prisons  in  which 
these  people  are  held.  It  is  absolutely  ir- 
refutable that  this  Is  what  goes  on  in  the 
countries  that  have  been  determined  by 
many  international  organizations  to  hold 
political  prisoner;-.. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  of  course,  realizes  he  did 
not  answer  my  question,  and  I  tliink  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  answer  the  question 
makes  it  very  clear  how  difficult  this 
'•vould  be  to  administer. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  all  of  the 
other  coimtries  m  the  free  world  do  not 
have  constitutions  and  lav.s  that  strictly 
coincide  with  those  we  have  in  this 
country. 

If  we  were  lo  have  difficulty  making 
such  a  judgment  on  the  matter  that  I 
raised,  imagine  what  it  could  be  in  some 
of  the  otiier  countries  v.'hicli  do  not  have 
freedom,  of  speech,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  we  erjoy  it,  and  some  of  the  other 
freedoms  that  we  have  under  our  Con- 
stitution. 

I  can  well  imagine  tiiat  there  could  Le 
100  different  definitions  among  the  Sen- 
ators in  this  Chamber  as  to  what  would 
constitute  a  political  prisoner  even  under 
the  definition  the  Senator  has  provided. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Will  the  Senator 
^ield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  There  is  a  definition 
in  the  law,  through  this  amendment, 
that  precludes  100  different  definition,. 
This  is  the  one.  if  the  Senate  adopts  it. 
which  would  be  used. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  read  the  defini- 
tion and  it  is  iiased  on  the  conscienti- 
ously held  beliefs  and,  of  course,  that 
leaves  a  lot  of  room  for  argument. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  that  when  the  Senator  pre- 
sented his  amendment,  I  beUeve  it  was  a 
year  ago.  I  was  basically  In  support  of 
it,  and  said  so,  but  the  Senate  rejected 
it  overwhelmingly,  and  I  think  that,  as 
we  held  hearings  later  on,  I  mean,  as  we 
went  into  it,  it  was  in  the  committee, 
and  I  offered  this,  by  the  way.  Senator, 
in  committee. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  This  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Last  year,  when  we 
had  it  in  committee  before. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  The  Senator  last 
5  ear  voted  against  this. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  did  not.  I  was 
handling  the  bUl  a  year  ago  and  at  that 
time  said  I  thought  tlie  amendment  had 
merit  and  I  would  support  it.  but  the 
Senate  ovei-whelmingly  rejected  it. 

Vv'^hat  we  have  done  this  year  is  we 
have  required,  under  section  30  cf  tlie 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  that  the  Presi- 
dent reix)rt  to  Congres.s  annually  on  tlie 
implementation  of  section  32.  which  I 
read  earlier  in  this  debate.  Section  32  is 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  tJiat  the 
President  should  deny  any  economic  or 
military  assistance  to  the  government 
of  any  foreign  countiT  which  practices 
the  interrmient  or  imprisonment  of  that 
cotuitry's  citizens  for  political  puiTX>ses. 

So  we  have  insisted  that  the  President 
ifr.Q  cognizp.nce  of  this  matter  of  im- 
prisonment and  political  prisoners,  and 
de7Randed  in  this  bill  in  section  30 — and 
I  can  get  the  exact  language  cf  it — th.^t 
the  President  report. 

My  concern  is  that  it  ju>t  depends 
upon  who  defines  who  is  a  political 
prisoner. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  May  I  a.sk  for  tl;» 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufliciert 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nrys  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  language  in  the 
bill  states : 

Commencing  wlch  rcrpert  to  1074.  the 
President  shall  submit  annwally  tc  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Cominirtee  on  Fore!?n  Relations  of  the 
Senate  a  written  report  selling  forth  fully 
the  Rt«ps  he  lias  taken  to  carry  out  tlis 
;i»c'.lon. 

Tliat  section  rsfers  to  section  32. 

I  think  that  is  about  as  much  as  one 
can  expect. 

What  you  are  really  askin?  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  here  is  to  determine  whethe^r 
or  not  a  person  has  been  Imprisoned, 
detained,  or  restricted  by  reason  of  their 
ethnic  origin,  color,  or  langua:4e.  or  be- 
cause of  the  beliefs  that  he  held. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  task,  i*  not 
imposdble.  under  all  of  that. 

There  are  measures  that  are  bemg 
taken  to  restrict  aid  to  countries  that 
have  proven  to  be  exercising  imprison- 
ment for  political  purposes.  Hearings 
have  been  held  in  the  other  body.  Fmids 
were  cut  in  this  bill  because  of  this. 

I  think  on  case-to-case  situation  we 
cm  do  it.  For  example.  I  voted  yester- 
day for  the  jmendment  of  the  Senatoi 
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from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy)  on 
Chile.  When  you  can  bring  the  evidence 
into  this  body  and  sho*v  that  that  evi- 
dence is  manifestly  tr«e,  then  I  think 
we  need  to  take  the  adtlon  here  to  cut 
it  off.  Frankly,  that  is  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  do. 

I  wonder  how  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  goingj  to  go  through 
every  country  in  Africi,  evei-y  country 
in  Latin  America,  every;  country  in  Asia 
that  gets  military  assistance  and  make 
the  determination  that  aid  ought  to  stop, 
because  he  feels  that  there  has  been  some 
kind  of  harassment,  imprisonment,  de- 
tained, or  restricted,  or'  otherwise  sub- 
jected to  physical  coercion  or  restriction. 

Really,  would  we  pernftlt.  for  example, 
if  we  were  setting  some  as.sistance,  some- 
body to  come  in  here,  go  into  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  go  into  their  prisons 
and  see  how  they  arc  liandling  thing.s? 
Or  Minnesota?  [ 

Speaking  of  prison  reform,  we  have  o 
job  to  do  at  home.  I  .siirgebt  before  vo 
start  to  reform  the  wfiole  world,  v.e 
might  take  a  look  at  wliat  is  happeninu' 
in  many  of  our  own  States;  what  hap- 
pens in  the  District  of  Columbia;  wiiat 
happens  at  Lorton;  wliat  happens  in 
Attica;  what  happens  in  Maryland;  what 
happens  in  Sandstone.  Mtnn. 

We  have  people  in  Sandstone,  Minn  . 
who  say  they  are  there  terause  they  are 
political  prisoners.  Wliy 
cal  prisoners?  Because 
bank.  Why  does  that  mal^e  them  political 
!)risoners?  Because  the  Irtw  says  it  is  il- 
legal, and  they  dJnot  11 
illegal. 

Realh'.  I  iliink  we  :-rp 
rient  to  do  too  much  on  t^iat.  I  >  y  to  t)io 
Senator, 

Mr.  ABOUr{L:/K.  The 
is  impossible  lo  ^o  into 
termine  if  tiiey  are  complying  with  a 


are  they  politl- 
they   robbed   a 


ii-.k  it  shoi.;ld  be 


!:]•.!!<  til';  Prcsi- 


Sfiuilor  .--iiys  it 
a  tuate  to  de- 


law  before  givinu:  theiu 


lid.  We  do  thnt 


1  not  say  it  wa- 
want  to  start. 


all  the  time.  Wf.  ha\e  cinditioiis  place'l 
on  Federal  aid  in  ncaru  every  program 
that  we  have. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  di 
impos-sibie.  I  said  if  yoi 
we  can  co  around  and  tajke  a  look  at  the 
States. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  nkisuridcrstood.  I 
though  the  Senator  .saicf  it  was  impos 
sible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREV.  I  .s4id  we  can  take 
a  look  at  the  States.  I 
argue  it  again.  We  arui 
ago. 

The  Senator  has  an  i>i»ae  here  where 
it  looks  like  one  Jias  a  vo?,f  again.'^t  Moth 
er's  Day.  But  the  .simple 
is  asking  the  President 
States  to  look  at  tiie  wholfe  world,  to  come 
here  and  say.  "Before  th'v  can  gel  help, 
we  want  to  walk  into  tlipir  pri.-^ons  and 
i.'iter'.iew  the  prisoners 

If  .vou  interview  ihe  pxlsor.ers.  mo.-it  ol 
lht)u  will  .say  they  were  lijacked  politi- 
( ally.  Of  course,  tiiey  wij 
rcudon.s.  They  will  say.  •• 
Le  p'.it  me  in  jail."  That 
ntlcal  imprisonment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  1  an 
back  the  remainder  of  my  lime 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yi^ld  back  ilie  re 
malnder  of  mv  time. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.   Will  the  Senators 


\o  not  want  to 
re!  tliis  a  year 


fact  is  that  he 
of  the  United 


1.  with  few  ex- 
he  powers  that 
,s  coercion,  po- 

ready  to  yield 


yield  me  1  minute  before  they  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  their  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield. 


JURY  FEE  ACT  OF  li)V4 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1132.  S.  3265.  which  has  been  cleared 
all  the  way  around. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\  bill  (S.  3265)  to  Increase  the  fees  and 
reduce  the  financial  hardships  for  those  In- 
dividunls  who  serve  on  grnnd  or  petit  Juries 
in  di-strict  coiu-i.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  con-^idcralion  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  an  amendment,  on  pa;/e  1. 
beginning  with  line  4,  strike  out: 

Pfc.  2.  (p.)  Tlie  first  ^sentence  of  se.-iion 
1871  of  title  28,  Udltert  StRicg  Code.  Is 
iiineiK'.ed  to  re.ul  as  follow.s: 

"Grand  and  petit  jiiror.^  in  district  courts 
.shall  receive  the  following  fees,  excejjt  as 
o'hcittise  expressly  provided  by  l.iw: 

For  if.;Uu»l  attendance  at  the  place  of  trial 
or  hearing  and  for  the  time  neces.sarlly  oc- 
cipicd  in  going  to  and  from  such  pluce  at 
the  liefeiniiing  and  end  of  hiich  son'ice  or  at 
any  lime  during  the  period  of  such  service. 
'-la  per  day.  or.  if  tjrcater.  the  jnror's  average 
d'llly  .s.dary.  \va;?e.  or  other  earned  i.ieome  re- 
cc-lved  din-ing  the  i-.vtnty  v  ork  days  lin- 
mi  riS.^'f  ly  prei-ediiic  t;.o  b<"L;inning  of  hvic'i 
jnior'.s  servKe,  •.•xcepi  llsat  iiny  juror  iTCclv- 
iiu;  not  more  ihan  «26  per  diry  v.ho  i.s  re- 
quired to  attend  more  h.iu  tliirty  days  of 
h,'arin«--  on  ihe  .•i.Hmc  'rand  or  r>etit"jiiry 
louy  111  pjiid.  for  each  d:.y  pftt-r  the  thlrtitUi 
riav  of  .such  hearing.'-.  In  the  discretion  and 
upon  the  certification  of  the  irial  Judije.  or. 
I'l  CH-.os  lii'oiviiig  jir.tiid  Juries,  uie  chief 
jiidse  of  the  district  cotirt  for  ilie  di.strirt 
in  which  rhc  yrand  jury  Is  sit'itig.  pn  addi- 
tional Ic-e  of  .'jio  per  day.  7Ue  addition.il  fee 
may  be  paUI  retroactively  by  way  of  reim- 
hursfinenip.  In  any  ca.-^e  in  whlcii  a  Juror  1:; 
paid  a  dally  fee  leased  on  his  average  daily 
^alsiry,  sucli  foe  ,=iiaU  l>e  reduced  if  the  Juror 
is  paid  by  l)i.s  employer  or  other\vi^,e  earn; 
Income,  or  both,  for  those  days  in  whicii  ;ncii 
Juror  1.-^  recfiiired  to  sii  on  the  Jury  by  nn 
amount  which  i.s  equal  to  tlie  (ini'ju^M  pnlf 
by  his  employer  or  other'.vise  earned  on  tM.'!i 
such  fay.  Nolwl'.hstandin^  the  jirecodin- 
provisions  of  this  aectlon.  no  grand  or  pel:' 
Juror  s):,'ill  be  paid  any  aiuauni.  In  excess  o.' 
$100  per  dpy  for  ser'ice  on  a  !,'ran:i  nr  \.v\A\. 
J'.ii-y.". 

(t))  ^ecUsn  !871  of  snh  iKIc  i.s  fni'lK-i 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  .si.ikins  out  "10  cents"  both  pla .vs 
It  appear.-,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "20 
ceut.s";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ••i>lf5"  and  in.si-riiri-  l.i 
lieu  thereof  "$20". 

and  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  Tliat  section  IBTl  of  t-i^^c  23  of  -iie 
United  Stales  Code  Is  amended  in  i's  emire'v 
to  read  as  follows: 

■f  11)71.  Fei.-; 

■■(al  Gi --TUAi.  Auiuonii  1  G..ind  u;ul  p'.l- 
it  Jurors  ill  di:,trici  coians  appearing  pttr- 
.-.uant  to  cLnpter  121  of  this  title  shall  be 
p.iid  tlie  fee.s  and  allowancfs  as  provided 
by  this  SI  (lion.  The  United  States  marshal 
.-.haU  pay  the  requisite  fees  and  allowances 
on   Mi<    (•»  It i.i.  .lie  of  the  clerk  of  tlie  court. 


piwldtid  tliat,  as  specified  In  subsections 
(b).  (c),  and  (e)  of  this  section,  proper 
certification  has  been  made  by  the  court 
or  the  Judge. 

"(b)  ATTENnANCi:  Fee;  Certification  op 
Additional  Fees  fob  Extended  Service.— a 
mand  or  petit  Juror  shall  be  paid  an  attend- 
cnce  fee  of  $25  per  day  for  actual  attendance 
at  the  place  of  trial  or  hearing.  A  grand  or 
petit  Juror  shall  also  be  paid  the  attendance 
fee  for  the  time  necessarily  occupied  In  going 
to  and  irom  such  place  at  (he  beglnnhig  and 
end  of  .-such  service  or  at  any  time  during  the 
same. 

"A  pfit  luror  required  to  attend  more 
ih.au  thirty  days  of  actual  service  may  be 
pp. Id  in  the  discretion  and  upon  the  certifica- 
tion of  the  chief  Judge  an  additional  fee  not 
exceeding  iit5  more  than  the  attendance  fee 
for  each  day  in  c.-ice=s  -.l  thirty  days  of  actual 
service. 

"A  grand  juror  required  to  attend  more 
than  forty-five  dny.s  of  actual  service  may 
be  paid  in  the  discretion  and  upon  the  cer- 
tification of  the  district  Judge  in  char^'e  or 
ihe  particular  grand  Jury  an  additional  at- 
tendance fee  not  exceeding  ^5  more  than  the 
avtendaiice  fee  for  each  day  in  exces.s  of 
forty-live  days  of  actual  service. 

"Certl.i.-ation  of  additional  atiendauee 
fees  mnv  be  made  efteciive  by  the  certifying 
Judge  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  ex- 
tended service,  witliouc  lefercnct  to  the  date 
of  the  certllicatlon. 

"(C)  Th.wfl  ALI.o^vA^'cr.^;:  Toll  Charges; 
l^\PKiNu  Fefs;  Travkl  in  ARi.AS  Oxura  Than 
ruF.  GoMicuous  States  w  the  Cnued 
j^rATLs.^-A  iri'.xel  allowance  fcjual  lo  the 
mavimtnn  rate  per  mile  thai  the  Director  of 
the  Admin isirative  OlHce  of  the  United  Siatis 
iTourts  proscribes  pursuant  to  .section  604 
iai(7)  of  tlite  28.  United  States  Code,  for 
pa\nieiit  lo  supporting  court  personnel  in 
navel  status  for  u-sin^;  prixi-iely  owned  auo- 
inoijlles  .-iinll  be  paid  to  each  juror  rega^cile^v« 
of  niodo  of  trai'hpori  Olon.  The  pitscribotl 
rate  shall  be  paid  for  the  disi;an-c  necessr.rtJv 
tr»,'eled  to  and  from  a  juror's  residence  h\- 
ihe  ihoriest  pracd'-able  rome  in  KOlng  to 
iiid  rttvirning  from  the  place  of  .^ervlte  .tt 
the  begiii'ii');.^  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  teric 
ji  strvico.  Actual  mileage  in  full  at  the  pre- 
.•^crlbed  rale  it.  payable  at  ihi-  bCKliUiln^  at  rt 
nt  the  end  of  a  Juror '.s  term  ol  ?eiv  ice. 

'The  iJirecior  >hall  promul'^ale  rule.;  rey<t- 
i.<t(nrr  interim  tra\el  allowance-!  of  jurors. 
DNinnces  traveled  to  arid  from  court  shoitirl 
ci.iiicldp  with  ihe  shortest  practicable  roiiios. 

"Toll  cnargcs  I'or  to!!  road.-;,  bridges, 
t'niiielh.  and  ferriis  siiall  be  paid  in  lUll  to 
•he  J. nor  Incurring  the>.fc  ciunges.  In  the 
disijetion  of  the  coiin.  teosonable  parking' 
fees  may  ije  paid  to  Jurors  mcunhig  suvli 
I  harge.s  upon  preseiitailon  of  a  '.alid  parking 
receipt.  Parking  chnries  .-;lia))  not  be  In- 
ilndcd  ^vlrhlll  any  ta'julation  of  nnleage 
Costs. 

.■^ny  J'lroi"  win-  iraul.s  to  dls;ilct  com'f 
luu.suatst  lu  a  .Sinmuoi.s  la  an  urea  outside  of 
ilii:  coi;l!«uous  fi:rt.\->-iglu  Staus  of  t^ie 
Tj,ii..ed  Sfiics  shall  be  paid  the  trave!  ex- 
neiise=:  p'ovlded  under  this  .si-.i'tion  or  acinal 
reasoi.a'ole  trfm.sportatlon  expenses  subject 
ti  the  dl.cietloii  of  tiie  district  Judge  as 
clivuin.stHnces  indkaie.  exercising  due  Tca.ird 
lo  all  availuultt  alteiiiaiive  moaes  of  trans- 
poriatloii  and  the  shortest  practicable  route.^ 
from  home  to  conn. 
"(d)    St'iJsrsitN(  !■    Ai-iowANCrs:    Si'bs'st- 

tS'CE    IN    ARFAS    OlTSIDE    CONTIC.lOtiS    UNIIID 

STATfs.— .^  fixed  subsistence  allowance 
covering  meals  and  lodging  shall  be  estab- 
lished from  lime  to  lime  by  the  Director  oi 
;  he  Admlnlbtrative  Oiflce  of  the  United  States 
Courts  pursuant  to  .section  604(a)  (7)  of  title 
28,  United  Siate.s  Code,  except  that  such 
allowance  ahall  not  exceed  the  maximum  al- 
lowance for  supporting  court  per^nnel  In 
ir,.vel  ,stp.tus,  and  .such  claims  shall  not 
r<  .-lulre  itemixaiion. 
"Subsistence    shall    Ije    allowed    for    the 
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time  spent  In  traveling  to  and  from  the  place 
of  attendance  If  an  overnight  stay  is 
necessitated. 

"A  subsistence  allowance  for  Jurors  serving 
lu  district  courts  outside  the  contiguous 
forty-eight  States  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  allowed  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  maxl- 
nium  allowance  which  Is  paid  to  court  per- 
.■;onnel  In  travel  status  in  those  areas  where 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  OfiRce  of 
the  United  States  Courts  has  prescribed  an 
increased  per  diem  or  allowance  pursuant  to 
.section  604(a)(7)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

"(e)  Sequestered  Jurors. — Whenever  In 
any  situation  a  Jury  Is  ordered  to  be  kept 
together  and  not  to  separate,  the  actual  cost 
or  subsistence  during  such  period  shall  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  marshal  upon  the 
order  of  the  court  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
allowances  payable  under  subsection  (d). 
Such  allowance  for  the  Jurors  ordered  to  be 
kept  separate  or  sequestered  shall  Include 
meals  and  lodging  and  other  necessities  for 
their  convenience  and  comfort. 

"(f)  Recuiations. — The  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  his  authority 
under  this  section.". 

Sec,  3,  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any  grand  or  petit 
jury  Impaneled  on  or  after  the  dale  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
( Mr.  ScHWEiKER ) ,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  or  Jered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert:   That,   (al 
chapter  121  of  title  28.  Unlt«d  States  Code. 
Is  amended   by   adding  at   the  end   thereof 
the  following  new  section : 
§  1875.  Employment  rights 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
leaves  a  position  (other  than  a  temporary 
position)  in  the  employ  of  any  employer 
to  perform  Jury  service,  and  who  receives  a 
certificate  from  the  court  verifying  such 
service,  and  makes  application,  within  fifteen 
days  alter  he  is  relieved  from  such  ser\ice, 
to  be  reemployed  in  such  position — 

"(1)  if  such  position  was  In  the  employ 
of  a  private  emplo.ver.  such  individual  shall— 

"(A)  if  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  by  such  em- 
ployer or  his  successor  in  interest  to  such 
position  or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay;  or 

"(B)  if  not  qualified  to  perforin  the  duties 
of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  the  period  of  such  service  but 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  other 
position  In  the  employ  of  such  employer  or 
his  successor  In  Interest,  be  restored  by  such 
employer  or  his  successor  In  Interest  to  such 
other  position  the  duties  of  which  he  is 
qualified  to  perform  as  wUl  provide  him  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  thereof  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  In  his  case; 
unless  the  employer's  circumstances  liave  so 


changed   as   to   make   It   impossible   or   un- 
reasonable to  do  so;  or 

"(2)  if  such  position  was  in  the  employ 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
If  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  s»»n8e  of  the  Con- 
gress that  such  Individual  should — 

"(A)  if  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  .t-.uch  position,  be  restored  to  such  posi- 
tion or  lo  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status, 
niid  pay:  or 

"(Bi  if  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  the  period  of  such  service  but 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  other 
position  in  the  employ  of  the  employer,  be 
restored  to  such  other  position  the  duties  of 
which  he  is  qualified  to  perform  as  will  pro- 
vide him  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay  or 
the  nearest  approximation  thereof  consistent 
with  the  circumstances  in  his  case. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  individual  who  is  restored  to  a 
position  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  having  been  on 
furlough  or  leave  of  absence  during  his  pe- 
riod of  Jury  service,  shall  be  so  restored  with- 
out loss  of  seniority,  shall  be  eniitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  Insurance  or  other  benefits  offered 
by  the  employer  pursuant  to  established 
rules  and  practices  relating  to  employees  on 
furlough  or  leave  of  absence  in  effect  with 
the  employer  at  the  thne  such  Individual  en- 
tered upon  Jury  service,  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged from  such  position  without  cause 
within  one  year  after  such  restoration. 

"(2)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  any  individual  who  is  restored 
to  a  position  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  oi  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  should  be  so  restored  in  sach 
manner  as  to  give  such  individual  such 
status  in  hi.s  employment  as  he  would  have 
enjoyed  If  he  had  continued  in  such  employ- 
ment continuou.sly  from  the  time  of  his  en- 
tering upon  Jury  service  until  the  time  of  his 
restoration  to  such  employment. 

"(e)  In  any  case  in  which  two  or  more  in- 
di\  iduals  who  are  entitled  to  be  restored  to  a 
position  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
or  of  any  other  law  relating  to  similar  re- 
employment benefits,  left  the  same  position 
in  order  to  enter  upon  Jury  service,  the  indi- 
vidual who  left  such  position  first  shall  have 
the  prior  right  to  be  restored  thereto,  with- 
out prejudice,  to  the  reemployment  rights  of 
any  other  individual  to  be  restored. 

"(d)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'jury  service'  includes  service  upon  any 
grand  or  petit  jury  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  121  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  tnd  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"1875.  Employment  rights.". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Chapter  85  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"§  1364.  Employment  rights  of  jurors 

"(a)  The  district  courts  shall  have  orig- 
inal Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  to  require  any  prl- 
\ate  employer  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3875  of  this  title,  and  to  award 
damages  for  any  loss  of  wages  or  other  bene- 
fits suffered  by  reason  of  such  employers 
action. 

"(b)  An  individual  claiming  entitlement 
lo  the  benefits  of  section  1875  of  this  title 
may  make  application  to  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  district  in  which  the  em- 
plojer  charged  with  a  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion maintains  a  place  of  busUiess  and  said 
attorney  shall,  if  reasonably  satisfied  that 
the  individual  making  application  is  entitled 
to  such  benefits,  appear  and  act  as  attorney 
for  such  individual  in  any  action  necessary 
to  require  such  employer  to  comply  with 
such  section.  No  fees  or  court  costs  may  be 
taxed  against  any  Individual  in  good  faith 
bringing  any  action  under  such  section.  Oiily 


the  employer  shall  be  deemed  a  necessary 
party  to  any  such  action.". 

(b)     The    analysis    of    such     chapter    i.s 
amended  by  adding  at  the  ei:d  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 
"1364.  Employment  rights  of  Jurors.". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  the  majority  leader,  as 
I  understand  it.  has  checked  this  with 
Senator  Hruska. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Senator  Hruska, 
Senator  Burdick.  Senator  Schweiker, 
and  the  leadership  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  is  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana sent  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ator ScHWEiKER  the  one  that  guarantees 
the  continued  employment  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  called  for  jur>'  duty? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  continued  em- 
ployment: employment  rights.  Their 
rights  to  reemployment  are  protected. 
Two  jurors  in  the  Watergate  hearings 
lost  their  jobs. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  just  wanted  to  iden- 
tify the  amendment,  because  thar  is  one 
I  strongly  support,  and  certainly  hope 
that  it  will  become  the  law  of  this  land. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  This  amendment  is 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Mondale.  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  BiDEN,  McClure,  Ribicokf,  and 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  amendment,  which  I  oiiginally 
introduced  as  S.  3776.  will  estabhsh  for 
the  first  time  basic  job  protection  for 
persons  serving  on  Federal  juries.  Too 
often  jurors  are  not  only  asked  to  pay 
with  their  time,  but  are  forced  to  pay 
with  their  jobs,  simply  for  performing 
their  civic  duty. 

I  have  discussed  lids  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvement  in  Judicial 
Machinery.  Senator  Burdick,  and  I  un- 
aerstand  he  will  accept  m>-  amendment. 
I  commend  Senator  Burdick.  Senator 
Hruska.  and  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  their  energetic  ef- 
forts in  the  area  of  judicial  reform,  and 
I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mansfield,  in  pushing  for 
prompt  action  on  this  measuie. 

My  amendment  has  the  following 
major  provisions: 

Fii'st.  Any  employee — except  a  tem- 
porai-y  worker — who  appUes  for  reem- 
ployment within  15  days  after  comple- 
tion of  Federal  jury  duty  must  be  rehired 
with  his  former  seniority,  status,  and  pay, 
provided  he  receives  a  certificate  from 
the  court  verifying  his  service,  and  fur- 
ther provided  the  employer's  circum- 
stances have  not  changed  so  as  to  make 
reemployment  impossible  or  unreason- 
able. 

Second.  Any  employee  so  restored  to 
hLs  position  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  dur- 
ing his  jury  service  for  purposes  of  In- 
surance and  other  employment  benefits, 
and  such  employee  cannot  be  discharged 
without  cause  for  a  1-year  period  there- 
after. 
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Third.  Original  juiisdlctlon  is  created 
In  the  Federal  district  courts  to  grant 
money  damages  under  this  measure,  re- 
gardless of  the  amount;  In  controversy. 
Fourth.  The  U.S.  attotney  Is  required 
to  act  as  attorney  for  anjr  person  seeking 
relief  under  this  meesito"e.  and  no  at- 
torney fees  or  court  costs  tnay  be  charged. 
As  originally  Introduced,  S.  3776  ap- 
plied to  State  Juries  as  *well  as  Federal 
iuiies.  I  have  now  narrowed  this  provi- 
sion, making  it  applicable  only  to  Fed- 
eral Juries,  to  avoid  any  possible  dispute 
over  its  constitutionality.  I  would  em- 
phasize, however,  that  this  amendment 
applies  to  both  grand  ani  petit  juries  on 
the  Federal  level,  and  I  would  hope  the 
States  will  promptly  en»ct  comparable 
protection  for  jurors.       I 

I  have  also  deleted  thd  specific  statu- 
tory requirement  that  Federal  courts 
give  precedence  to  reeovery  actions 
brought  under  this  new  authority.  I  am 
certain  that  our  Federal  courts  will  be 
sensitive  to  the  need  for  speedy  action 
on  cases  brought  under  my  amendment, 
particularly  since  the  U.S.  attorney  will 
be  attorney  for  the  plaJntlff  in  these 
cases.  But  I  agi-ee  with  CJhaliman  Bur- 
dick  that  the  vast  prollfetatlon  of  statu- 
tory requirements  that  our  courts  ex- 
pedite particular  classfs  of  actions 
threatens  to  make  all  such  requirements 
meaningless;  therefore,  I  have  deleted 
the  statutory  precedence,  but  I  would 
nevertheless  urge  the  courts  Insure 
prompt  action  on  cases  of  this  nature. 
I  believe  tlie  Senate  action  today  on 
S.  3265,  as  well  as  on  rty  amendment, 
will  encourage  expanded  citizen  partici- 
pation in  our  Judicial  .tysteni.  I  urge 
prompt  action  by  the  Hou4e  of  Represen- 
tatives to  ln.sure  that  the*  measures  be- 
come law.  I 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  JJt.  President,  I 
fun  delighted  today  to  joib  as  a  sponsor 
on  Senator  Schu'eiker's  S.  3776.  This 
impoi-tant  legislation  protects  the  em- 
ployment rights  of  indivli^uals  who  serve 
on  grand  or  petit  jxirles.  tTie  bill  essen- 
tially provides  in  the  ca$e  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  leaves  a  position  of  employ- 
ment to  perform  Jury  scrtlce  that  with- 
in 15  days  after  leaving  Jury  service  he 
or  she  is  entitled  to  be  reemployed  by 
his  former  employer.  In  other  words,  the 
individual  is  guaranteed  job  security  if 
he  returns  to  his  former  place  of  em- 
ployment within  a  certain  period.  The 
juror  who  is  qualified  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  his  position  shall  Hot  lo.se  either 
his  seniority  status  or  payt  as  a  result  of 
mandated  absence  for  Jury  duty.  The  bill 
also  goes  on  to  discuss  ah  employee  of 
a  State  or  political  subdi\Hsion.  The  bill 
outlines  the  sense  of  Congress  that  sm 
employee  of  a  political  subdivision  llke- 
wLse  should  not  be  penali;^d  for  serv-ing 
on  a  jury  as  required  by  local  courts. 

This  is  vital  legislation  for  an  Indi- 
vidual serving  on  jury  duqy.  because  tlie 
juror  is  often  away  froiii  his  place  of 
employment  for  several  tnonths.  It  1.^ 
wrong  tliat  an  individual  who  is  fulfill- 
Mig  his  pubUc  duty  shouW  be  forced  to 
risk  his  source  of  employment.  This 
problem  has  been  particularly  llhi.<itrated 
over  the  last  several  yeari  wiih  the  ex- 
iremely  long  life  of  some  tfrand  juries. 

I  encourage  my  colleag  le.s  to  join  me 


as  a  sponsor  of  this  impoi-tant  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  SCHWEIKER). 

Mr.  ScHWEiKER's  amendment  was 
agi-eed   to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion ia  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi-ossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
lime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion ij,  Sliall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  3265)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
low? ; 

S.  3265 
An   act   to  amend   the  Jury  Selection  and 

Service  Act  or  1968,  as  amended  (28  U.S.C. 

1861  et  seq),  by  revising  the  section  on 

fees,  eectlon  1871,  and  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 1875,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
-Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Jury  Pee  Act  of 
1974". 

Si.c.  2.  That  section  1871  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  In  Its  entirety 
to  read  as  follows: 
S  1871.  Fees 

"(ft)  General  Authority.— Grand  aud 
petit  Jurors  In  district  cotirts  appearing  pur- 
suant to  chapter  121  of  this  title  shall  be  paid 
tlie  fees  and  allowances  as  provided  by  this 
section.  The  United  States  marshaU  shall  pay 
the  requisite  fees  and  allowances  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  provided 
that,  as  specified  In  stibsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(e)  of  this  section,  proper  certification  has 
^■cen  made  by  the  court  or  the  Judge. 

"(b)  Attendance  Fee;  Certification  or 
AnniTioNAL  Pees  for  EIxtended  Service. — A 
grand  or  petit  Juror  shall  be  paid  an  attend- 
ance fee  of  .$25  per  day  for  actual  attend- 
ance at  the  place  of  trial  or  hearing.  A  grand 
or  petit  Juror  shall  also  be  paid  the  attend- 
ance fee  for  the  time  necessarily  occupied  In 
going  to  and  from  such  place  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  such  service  or  at  any  time 
during  the  same. 

•A  petit  Juror  required  to  attend  more 
tlian  thirty  days  of  actual  service  may  be 
paid  In  the  discretion  and  upon  the  certifica- 
I  ion  of  the  chief  Judge  an  additional  fee  not 
exceedlns;  $5  more  than  the  attendance  fee 
for  each  day  In  excess  of  thirty  days  of  actual 
>ervlcc. 

•'A  piand  Juror  required  to  attend  more 
than  lorty-five  days  of  actual  service  may  be 
paid  In  the  discretion  and  upon  the  certifi- 
catlo!!  of  the  district  judge  In  charge  of  the 
particular  grand  Jury  an  additional  attend- 
ance foe  not  exceeding  $5  more  than  tiie 
Httcndance  fee  for  each  day  In  excess  of 
forty-five  days  of  actual  service. 

"Curtiflcation  of  additional  attendance  fees 
uiiiy  be  tuade  eiTective  by  the  certifying  Judge 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  extended 
service,  withotit  reference  to  the  date  of  the 
cer*  '.f\<'fix'.on. 

"(f)  TRAvri.  AiiowANCL.-;  Toi.i.  Charges; 
P.-j>Kr;c  Pfes;  Tr.wel  in  Anr.'.s  Ornr.R  Than 
the  CoN'Ticuors  States  or  the  United 
Mtatl-r—  a  travel  allowance  equal  to  the 
maMmum  rate  per  mile  that  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  0.*Bce  of  the  United  States 
Cnur's  pre-scrlhps  pv.rsuant  to  section  604 fa) 
;7)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  for  pay- 
mf-it  to  .^i-.npoiting  court  personnel  In  travel 
?a«iis  for  using  privately  owned  automobiles 
^I'BlI  be  pntd  to  ench  Juror  regardless  of  mode 
of  t!a<iRportailon.  Tlie  prescribed  rate  shall 
be  paid  tor  the  distances  necessarily  traveled 
to  and  from  a  Jurors  residence  by  the  ."hort- 
(•<'■  p"act!r"h!e  rov.tf  in  go'.n;,'  io  inici  return- 


ing from  the  place  of  service  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  service.  Actual 
mileage  In  full  at  the  prescribed  rate  Is  pay- 
able at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a 
Juror's  term  of  service. 

"The  Director  shall  promulgate  rules  regu- 
latiug  Interim  travel  allowances  of  Jurors. 
Distances  traveled  to  and  from  coui-t  should 
coincide  with  the  shortest  practicable  routes. 
•Toll  charges  for  toll  roads,  bridges.  t\m- 
nels,  and  ferries  sliaU  be  paid  in  fuU  to  the 
Juror  incurring  these  charges.  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  covu-t,  reasonable  parking  fees 
may  Ije  paid  to  Jurors  lnc\irring  such  charges 
upon  presentation  of  a  valid  parking  receipt, 
rarking  charges  shall  not  be  included  within 
any  tribulation  of  mileage  costs. 

".\ny  Juior  who  travels  to  district  court 
pursuant  to  a  summons  In  an  area  outside  of 
the  contiguous  forty-eight  States  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  paid  the  travel  ex- 
penses provided  under  this  section  or  actual 
reasonable  transportation  expenses  subject 
to  the  discretion  of  the  district  Judge  as  cir- 
cumstances Indicate,  exercising  due  regard  to 
:ill  available  alternative  modes  of  transporta- 
tion' and  the  shortest  practicable  routes  from 
home  to  court. 

"(d)  Sttbsistence  Allowances;  Subsist- 
ence IN  Areas  Outside  Contiguous  United 
Statls. — A  fixed  subsistence  allowance  cov- 
ering meals  and  lodging  shall  be  established 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  pursuant  to  section  604(a)  (7)  of  title 
23,  UiUted  States  Code,  except  that  such 
allowance  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
allowance  for  sttpporting  court  personnel  In 
travel  status,  and  such  claims  shall  not  re- 
quire Itemization. 

"Subsistence  shall  be  allowed  for  the  time 
spent  in  traveling  to  and  from  the  place  of 
attendance  If  an  overnight  stay  Is  neces- 
sitated. 

"A  subsistence  allowance  for  Jurors  serv- 
ing in  district  courts  outside  the  contiguous 
torty-e4ght  States  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  allowed  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  max- 
imum allowance  which  Is  paid  to  court  per- 
sonnel in  travel  status  In  thoee  areas  where 
the  Director  of  the  AdnUnlstratlve  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  has  prescribed 
an  increased  per  diem  or  allowance  pursu- 
ant to  section  604(a)(7)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(e)  Sequestered  Jurors. — Whenever  In 
any  situation  a  jury  Is  ordered  to  be  kept  to- 
gether and  not  to  separate,  the  actual  cost  o.' 
.subsistence  during  such  period  shall  be  paid 
by  the  United  States  marahal  upon  the  order 
of  the  court  In  lieu  of  svibslstence  allowances 
payable  undpr  subsection  (d).  Such  allow- 
ance for  the  Jurors  ordered  to  be  kept  sepa- 
rate or  sequestered  shall  include  meals  and 
lodging  and  other  necessities  for  their  con- 
venience and  comfort. 

••(f)  Regulations. — The  Director  of  tiie 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
88  may  be  neces,s.ary  to  c^rry  out  his  author- 
iiy  under  this  section.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  grand  or  petit 
Jury  Impaneled  on  or  after  the  date  of  er- 
octment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  chapter  121  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
i>nd  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•'§  1875.  Eniploymer.t  rights 

"(a)  Iji  the  case  of  any  Individual  wlio 
leaves  a  position  (other  than  a  temporaiy 
position)  in  the  employ  of  any  employer  to 
perform  Juiy  serilce,  and  who  receives  a 
certificate  from  the  court  verifying  such 
service,  and  makes  application,  within  fifteen 
days  after  he  is  relieved  from  such  service,  to 
ije  reemployed  In  such  position — 

"(1)   if  .such  position  was  In  the  employ 

of  a  private  employer,  such  Individual  shall — 

"lA)  If  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duUes 

of  fii;oh  position,  be  restored  by  such  em- 


ployer or  his  successor  In  interest  to  such 
position  or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay;  or 

••(B)  If  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tpined  during  the  period  of  such  service  but 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  other 
position  in  the  employ  of  such  employer  or 
liis  successor  In  interest  be  restored  by  such 
employer  or  his  successor  in  interest  to  such 
other  position  the  duties  of  which  he  is 
qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide  him  like 
seuiority,  status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  thereof  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  In  his  case; 

unless  the  emploj'ee's  circumstances  have 
not  changed  as  to  m.ake  it  Impossible  or  un- 
reasonable to  do  so;  or 

'•(2(  if  such  position  was  In  the  employ 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
if  is  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congres.s 
that  such  Individual  should — 

"(A)  if  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  to  such  posi- 
tion or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status, 
and  pay:  or 

"(B)  if  not  qualified  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  such  position  by  reason  of  disability 
stistained  during  the  period  of  such  service 
but  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  any 
other  position  in  the  employ  of  the  employer, 
be  restored  to  such  other  position  the  duties 
of  which  he  Is  qualified  to  perform  as  will 
provide  him  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay, 
or  the  nearest  approximation  thereof  con- 
sistent with  the  circumstances  In  his  case. 

■•(b)(1)  Any  Individual  who  Is  restored  to 
a  position  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  during  his 
period  of  Jury  service,  shall  be  so  restored 
without  loss  of  seniority,  shall  be  entitled  to 
participate  In  Insurance  or  other  benefits 
offered  by  the  employer  pursuant  to  estab- 
lished rules  and  practices  relating  to  em- 
ployees on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  In  ef- 
fect with  the  employer  at  the  time  such  In- 
dividual entered  upon  jury  service  and  shall 
not  be  discharged  from  such  position  with- 
out catise  within  one  year  after  such 
restoration. 

•'(2)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  any  Individual  who  Is  restored 
to  a  position  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  should  be  so  restored  In  such 
manner  as  to  give  such  individual  such 
status  in  his  employment  as  he  would  have 
enjoyed  If  he  had  continued  In  such  em- 
ployment continuously  from  the  time  of  his 
entering  upon  Jury  service  until  the  time  of 
his  restoration  to  such  employment. 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  two  or  more  In- 
dividuals who  are  entitled  to  be  restored  to  a 
position  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
or  of  any  other  law  relating  to  similar  re- 
employment benefits,  left  the  same  position 
In  order  to  enter  upon  Jury  service,  the  Indi- 
vidual who  left  such  position  first  shall  have 
the  prior  right  to  be  restored  thereto,  with- 
out prejudice,  to  the  reemployment  rights  of 
any  other  Individual  to  be  restored. 

•'(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'jurj'  service'  Includes  service  upon  any 
grand  or  petit  Jury  of  the  United  States." 
(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  121  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 
'•187.').  Employment  rights.". 

Sec.   5    (a)    Ch.ipter   85    of   such    title    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 
■J  1364.  Employment  rights  of  jurors 

"(a)  The  district  courts  shall" have  original 
jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
i:i  controversy,  to  require  any  priiate  em- 
ployer to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1875  of  this  title,  aud  to  award  damages 
for  any  loss  of  wages  or  other  benefits  suf- 
leied  by  reason  of  such  employer's  action. 


"(b)  An  individual  claiming  entitlet>€nt 
to  the  benefits  of  section  1875  of  this  title 
may  make  application  to  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  district  In  which  the  em- 
ployer charged  with  a  violation  of  such  sec- 
tion maintains  a  place  of  business,  and  said 
attorney  shall,  if  reasonably  satisfied  that 
the  Individual  making  application  is  entitled 
to  such  benefits,  appear  and  act  as  attorney 
for  such  individual  in  any  action  necessary 
to  require  such  employer  to  comply  with 
such  section.  No  fees  or  court  costs  may  be 
taxed  against  any  individual  in  good  faith 
bringing  any  action  under  such  section.  Only 
the  employer  shall  be  deemed  a  necessary 
party  to  any  such  action.". 

(b)  Tlie  analysis  of  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  Item: 

"1364.  Employment  rights  of  Jurors.", 

Tlie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill   to  amend  the  Jury  Selection  and 

Service  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  (28  U.S.C. 

1861    et   seq.).   by   revising    the   section   on 

Pees,  section  1871. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  en  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3394)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  otlier  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  Abourezk  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  asic  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  and 
the  cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
B.\YH).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Haskell),  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mi-.  Bennett)  . 
the  Senator  from  Kentuckj'  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici) ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK) .  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming tMr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fj om  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis*  is  ab.sent  to 
attend  a  funeral. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
DoT.E,'  would  vote  ".vea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nay.<  2.5,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 57 

Aiken 

Gurney 

Pearson 

Allen 

Hatha  wav 

Percy 

Baker 

Helms 

Randolph 

Bartlett 

Holliugs 

Roth 

Beall 

Hruska 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Scott, 

Bible 

Hughes 

WUllam  L. 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Rob' 

•rt  C.  Long 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Symington 

C8s.e 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Chiles 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Ef.stland 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Fannin 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

Feng 

Montoya 

young 

Goldwater 

Muskie 

Griffiu 

Nuun 

NAYS— 25 

Abourezk 

Ervin 

Mondale 

Biden 

Hart 

Nelson 

Burdick 

Hartke 

Pastore 

B\Td. 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Javlts 

Riblcoff 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Tunuey 

Efigleton 

McOovern 

NOT  VOTING - 

-18 

Bayh 

Domenici 

MrGec 

Bellrnon 

Dominick 

Metcalf 

Bennett 

Ful  bright 

Moss 

Cook 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Curtis 

Han!=en 

Snarkmau 

Dole 

Haskell 

Weicker 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Abourezk's 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1936. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  11,  strike  out  •■S491,000.- 
000"  and  in-sert  in  lieu  thereof  "$526,000.- 
OOC'. 

On  page  11.  line  3,  stiike  out  the  quots- 
tioit  marks. 

On  page  11  bet  veer,  lines  3  aud  4.  Insert 
the  following: 

••(c)  Of  the  total  amount  obligated  iu\dcr 
this  Act  during  any  fiscal  year  after  fiscal 
year  1975  to  procure  fertilizers  for,  and  to 
provide  s-uch  fertilizers  to.  foreign  countries, 
not  more  than  one-third  of  such  amount 
may  be  obligated  with  respect  to  South  Viet- 
nam.". 

On  page  31.  line  4.  strike  out  ••$550,000  QUO" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "&51 5.000,000". 

On  page  31,  line  6,  strike  out  •'&420,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••S385.000,000". 

On  page  32.  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
"SI. 280.000.000"  and  iiisert  In  lieu  thereof 
'*1.245.000.000'^. 

On  page  33,  line  4.  strike  out  "$420  000.000  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$385,000,000". 

On  page  33,  line  13,  strike  out  ••8188.000.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'$153,000,00Ci"', 

On  page  33.  line  15,  strike  out  •'$150,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereol  ''jl  15,000,- 
00U-. 

On  page  33.  Ihie  16.  before  the  semicolon 
li-eri  the  following:  ",  of  which  not  more 
than  $85,000,000  shall  be  available  for  fer- 
tilizer". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

:^Ir.  CLARK.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  have  a  little  order  so  that  we  may 
hear  what  the  Senator's  amendment  Is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Ml'.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  2  minutes  to  explain  this 
ar.iendment. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Presldfent.  we  are  still 
not  In  order.   I  demand  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  a  demand  for  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  only  2  minutes  to  explain  this 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  the 
same  as  the  one  I  offered  and  the  Senate 
adopted  yesterday,  to  limit  fimds  pro- 
vided to  South  Vietnam  in  order  to 
distribute  the  scarce  supplies  of  fertilizer 
more  equitably  to  other  famine-ridden 
nations  of  the  v.orld.        I 

So  far  thLs  year,  twb-Uiirds  of  tlie 
fertilizer  we  have  shipped  to  other  coun- 
tries has  been  sent  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  amendment  limits  the  funds  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year  f^r  fertilizer  for 
South  Vietnam  to  the  $85  million  al- 
ready authorized  this  yeair.  Without  this 
amendment j 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  cannot  hear  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  lown. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senators  please  take  their  seats? 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  ^iU  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  without 
the  amendment,  fertilizer  shipments  to 
South  Vietnam  could  total  up  to  $120 
million.  As  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill,  this  amendment 
goes  one  step  farther  than  the  language 
we  added  to  the  continuing  resolution, 
by  limiting  feitillzer  shipments  to  South 
Vietnam  in  future  yeaos  to  one-thhd 
the  total  United  States  ."ertlllzer  pro- 
gram. With  this  exception,  the  amend- 
ment has  exactly  the  sadne  efifect. 

Tlie  Senate  adoptefl  the  earlier 
amendment  by  a  vote  o(  59  to  31,  so  I 
shall  refrain  from  takiig  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  restat-e  tl^at  amendment 
m  detail.  i 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mij.  President,  as 
has  been  explained  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  this  amendment  Is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  which  was  voted  on 
yesterday.  I  could  not  h«lp  think  s.  mo- 
ment ago  that,  since  I  am  such  a  football 
fan,  I  have  always  liked  instant  replay. 
Tlie  Senate  Is  now  getttig,  In  a  sense, 
on  a  number  of  our  amendments — and 
I  mean  no  pei-sonal  reflection — an  In- 
stant replay  of  what  we  did  yesterday. 

I  see  no  reason.  In  light  of  the  Senate 
having  expressed  its  will  on  this  amend- 
ment, why  this  amendment  should  not 
be  made  on  this  foreign  assistance  bill. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yifeld  to  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.         I 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi-fesident,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fatt  that  we  were 
in  conference  on  the  suiffece  mining  leg- 
islation. We  had  the  roam  in  which  we 
were  to  meet  clianged  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  room,  ftnd  we  had  got- 
ten up  there  totally  un|iwaie  that  the 
belLs  had  rung.  | 

As  quickly  as  we  found  out,  v.e  hur- 
ried down  and  missed  the  vote. 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  mK  President.  I 
tlimk  I  ought  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  these  Members  who  iiissed  tlie  vote, 
under  these   circun:  tance.s.  shice  t!icy 


were  not  forewarned,  to  have  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  have  their  vote  recorded.  I  so 
isk 

Mr.  HANSEN.  We  ran  all  tlie  waj-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliat  can- 
not be  done  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  cannot? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules.  It  cannot. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thought  we  could 
do  anything  aromid  here  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  trying. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Record  should  reflect  that  they 
were  not  here  and  that  the  reason  they 
were  not  here  is  that  our  system  for  noti- 
f^-ing  Senators  broke  down,  and  they 
were  not  given  proper  notice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  indi- 
vidual Senators,  if  they  desire,  may  indi- 
cate how  they  would  have  voted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  that  is  clear,  very 
well.  But  let  us  make  it  clear  that  It  was 
not  their  fault. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Was  there  a  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  was 
not.     

Mr.  CHILES.  Then  would  It  not  be  In 
order,  prior  to  the  next  rollcall  vote,  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  could 
be  entered  now,  but  It  could  not  be  taken 
up  while  an  amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  respectfully 
suggest  that,  for  the  pmpose  of  health, 
welfare,  and  convenience,  we  not  do  that? 
Almost  every  Senator  I  liave  heard  today 
has  said.  "When  are  we  going  to  finish 
this  bill?"  I  am  sure  that  those  three 
votes  were  not  decisive  either  way  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  somewhat  of  an  emergency 
matter? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  417— RESOLU- 
TION AUTHORIZING  AN  EMPLOY- 
EE OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE TO  GIVE  TESTIMONY  IN 
THE  U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
rait  a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  GRIFTTN.  Mi-.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Ml-.  MAGNUSON.  I  say  to  tlie  Senator 
fiom  Michigan  that  I  just  heard  the  bells. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent lor  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  417)  authorizing  W. 
Donald  Gray,  au  employee  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  to  appear  and  give  testimony 
by  deposition  In  the  ca.se  of  Lyons  against 
Policeman's  A^ihjooiallon  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  mcifly  a  resolution  allowing  an  em- 


ployee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
who  has  been  subpenaed,  to  appear  m 
court.  We  have  to  do  that  by  resolution. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  this  the  kind  of  sit- 
uation in  which,  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government,  we  have  what  we  call 
legislative  privilege?  We  do  not  allow  our 
employees  to  testify  In  court  imless  it  Is 
with  our  consent.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  right.  It  ha.-3 
to  be  with  our  consent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Every  time  there  Is  a 
court  .subpena  of  anyone  employed  by  the 
Senate,  we  have  to  pass  a  resolution  to 
give  our  consent;  otherwise  he  cannot 
testlfv. 
Mr'  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  what  we  call  leg- 
islative privilege,  even  though  we  do  not 
like  to  talk  about  the  fact  that  thei-e  Is 
.«uch  a  thing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  there  Is,  and  this 
is  merely  a  routine  matter  asking  for 

unanimous  consent.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  417)  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    with    its    preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  In  the  case  of  Lyons  v.  Police- 
man's Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Civil  Action  No.  74-Ml).  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  subpena  duces  tecum  has 
been  issued  by  that  coui-t  and  addressed  to 
W.  Donald  Oray,  an  employee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  directing  him  to  ap- 
pear as  a  witness,  and  to  give  testimony  and 
present  other  evidence  by  depoeitiou  in  such 
case:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaoli>ed,  That  by  the  privUeges  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  no  evidence  un- 
der the  control  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  comis  of 
Judtice.  be  talten  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session, but  by  permission  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  a.  By  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  and 
by  rule  XXX  thereof,  no  Member  or  Senate 
employee  is  authorized  to  produce  Senate 
documents  but  by  order  of  the  Senate,  and 
information  secured  by  Senate  stalT  em- 
ployees piuvuant  to  their  official  duties  m 
employees  of  the  Senate  may  not  be  revealed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  When  it  appears  by  the  order  of 
the  covu-t  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or  of  auy 
legal  officer  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  orders  of  such  court  or  Judge,  that 
testimony  of  an  employee  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  is  needful  for  use  in  auy 
court  of  Justice  or  before  any  Judge  or  such 
legal  officer  for  the  promotion  of  Justice  and. 
further,  such  testimony  may  Involve  docu- 
ments, communications,  convertjation.s,  and 
matters  related  thereto  under  the  control  of 
or  In  the  po.'-se.s-.lon  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  wUl  take  such  order  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Jtistlce  consistently  wii-h 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate. 

Skc.  4.  W.  Donald  Gray,  an  employee  r .' 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Is  authorize:!. 
In  response  to  a  subpena  duces  tecum  Issued 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  appear  as  a  witness 
ar.d  give  testhnony  by  deposition  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  of  Lyons  v.  Policeman's 
A.s-joc!rttlou  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (Civil 
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Action  No.  74-441 ) ,  but  shall  not,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  resolution,  take 
with  him  any  letters,  records,  con-espond- 
enct,  documents,  commtmlcatlons,  or  other 
viTitlngs  on  file  in  his  office  or  under  their 
control  or  in  his  possession  as  an  employee  oi 
ti^e  Senaie. 

SEC.  5.  If  the  coiu-t  determines  that  ( 1 )  any 
of  the  letters,  records,  correspondence,  docu- 
nieiit«,  communications,  or  other  writings 
called  for  in  such  subpena  duces  tecum  have 
'jecome  part  of  the  official  transcripts  of 
public  proceedings  of  the  Senate  by  virtue  of 
their  inclusion  in  the  official  minutes  and 
official  transcripts  of  such  proceedings  for 
disfieminatlon  to  the  public  upon  order  of 
the  Senate  or  pursuant  to  the  rtUes  of  the 
Senate,  and  (2)  such  letters,  records,  corre- 
spondence, documents,  communications,  or 
other  writings  are  material  and  relevant  to 
the  issues  pending  before  the  court,  then 
that  court,  through  any  of  its  offlcers  or 
agents,  has  full  permission  to  attend  with 
all  proper  parties  to  the  proceeding,  and 
then  always  at  any  place  under  the  orders 
and  control  of  the  Senate,  and  make  copies 
of  such  letters,  records,  correspondence, 
documents,  communications,  or  other  writ- 
ings in  the  possession  or  control  of  the  said 
W.  Donald  Oray.  However,  no  other  letters, 
records,  correspondence,  documents,  com- 
munications, or  other  writings  shall  be  made 
available  or  copied  except  by  permission  of 
the  Senate. 

Stc.  6.  In  response  to  such  subpena,  the 
said  W.  Donald  Gray  may  (1)  testify  to  any 
m.ittcr  determined  by  the  court  to  be  ma- 
terial and  relevant  for  the  pvtrpores  of  identi- 
fication of  copies  of  materials  made  under 
section  5.  and  (2)  may  make  available  for 
inspection  and  copying  at  such  deposition. 
a:id  testify  with  resp-.-ct  thereto,  galley 
proofs  of  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  during  the  second  se&sion  of  the 
92d  Congress  on  the  '  ESects  of  Org.uiized 
Criminal  Activity  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce"  and  that  portion  of  his  desk 
calendar  with  respect  to  the  period  February 
26,  1974.  through  March  13,  1974.  However, 
the  said  W.  Donald  Gray  shall  return  those 
galley  proofs  and  th.it  portion  of  the  desk 
caler.dar  to  the  Senate  up>on  completion  of 
the  deposition,  and  he  shall  respectfully 
decline  to  testify  concerning  any  and  all 
other  matters  that  may  be  'jased  on  knowl- 
edge acqvilred  by  him  in  his  official  capacity 
cither  by  reason  of  letters,  records,  coitc- 
s.jondence,  documents,  communications,  or 
other  writings  appearing  in  the  hies  of  the 
Sen.Tte  or  by  virtue  of  conver.sations  or  com- 
munications with  any  person  or  persons 
relating  to  those  duties. 

Sec  7,  A  cony  ol  this  resolution  shall  be 
traitsmitted  to  the  represeatat've  cf  the 
party  named  in  suoii  stibpena  requesting  the 
issuniice  Ol  the  subpena,  and  to  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  an  ar..'5»'.-er  to  S'jch  sul>pena. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1974 

Tlic  Senate  continuc-cl  with  tiie  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  33S4'  lo  amend 
the  Foreign  As-sistauce  Act  of  1S61.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mf.  President,  the 
•Senator  from  Iowa  had  his  amendment 
pending  and  it  v-.  a.-^  voted  on  in  stib-^tance 
yesterday.  I  see  no  reason  to  have  a  re- 
play on  the  rollcall  vote.  Therefore, 
speaking  for  the  committee.  I  shall  ac- 
ceiTt  it. 

Mr.  CI.ARK.  I  .\  ield  back  my  lime. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  qucs- 
liou  is  on  agreeing  to  the  auieiicimont 
of  the  Senator  from  lo.va. 

The  amendment  was  agieed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I\Ii .  I--re.siai:nt.  I  iimo 


an  amendment  at  the  de&k.  I  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 

new  section: 

CnTS    TO    PEESOI-.'S    OF    FOREICi:    COtriN'TRIES 

£rc.  33.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  19G1,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 17(a)  and  18  of  tliis  Act,  Is  furtlier 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fellow ing  new  section: 

"Sec.  661.  Gifts  to  Pehsons  of  Forkion 
Countries. — Not  later  than  fifteen  days  fol- 
low-ing  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Vice 
President  and  the  head  of  each  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  shall  each  sub- 
mit to  the  President  a  statement  describing 
lully  and  completely  all  property  having  a 
value  of  more  than  $.50  purchased  with  ap- 
propriated ftmds  \rhich  was  given  by  him. 
or  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  author- 
ity, to  any  foreign  country  or  any  person  ol 
nvy  foreign  country  during  such  fiscal  year. 
Kdt  hiler  than  thirty  days  foUowing  tlie  end 
Ol  each  fiscal  year,  the  President  shall  trans- 
!iiit  to  Congress  a  report  containing  the  In- 
lormaiion  iucluried  in  such  Statements  for 
that  year  and  information  describing  fully 
{t;id  completely  all  such  property  so  gUea  by 
h'm  during  that  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
lecent  repoi-ts  of  extravagant  gift  gi\ang 
raxiong  U.S.  and  foreign  heads  of  State 
have  aroused  serious  misgivings  among 
the  American  taxpayers.  I  think  it  is 
time  thnt  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  learn  where  our  tax  dollars 
;ue  going  in  tiiis  atmo.';phcre  of  "Santa 
Cb.i;.s"  diplomacy. 

Amendment  1870,  which  I  call  the  For- 
eipn  Gifts  Reporting  Amendment,  would 
ciirect  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  report  annually  ail  properties 
of  .i!50  or  more  purcha.sed  with  appio- 
pri.Ucd  funds  which  were  given  by  him 
or  any  officer  in  the  Federal  Government, 
to  any  pei-son  of  any  foreign  country. 

The  $50  limitation  is  the  same  a.s  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Gifts  and  Dec- 
oration Act  of  1966.  That  act  states  that 
any  gift  of  more  than  $50  given  to  a  U.S. 
oiflcial  from  a  foreign  state,  must  be 
turned  over  to  the  Chief  of  Protocol. 
State  Department,  for  disposal  as  public 
property.  Obviously  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Congress  feel  that  gift 
receiving  should  be  subject  to  .some  con- 
tiol.  The  same  sliould  be  the  case  with 
gilts  given  by  U.S.  onicials. 

It  is  not  the  intention  cf  thi.s  amerd- 
ment  to  ii'ierftre  v.iih  normal  dijjlo- 
inrllc  activity  nor  to  liamper  the  goccl 
vill  tlv>l.  may  be  generated  by  these  giiis 
tioni  the  United  States  to  foieisn  heads 
ct  state.  But  v.lien  Presidential  tokens 
of  detente  reach  the  $3  million  mark — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  VH3A  Sikon-ky  lijli- 
coiUer  to  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat — it  i.s  time  to  take  a  close  look  at 
the  whole  laocess  of  summit  gift  giv- 
ing. Tiic  executive  branch  should  be 
held  accountable  as  lo  vdiere  thcoe  gifts 
;  13  goinj.  where  the  funds  come  fvom. 
and  how  they  ;ive  ju.->lified.  I  believe  my 
amendment  will  allow  the  American  peo- 
V>le  and  the  Cou&ress  to  examine  these 
expenditure:-  without  any  nogr.Mve  im- 
pact on  oui'  misfc'Oii  of  good  will  abroad. 

Why  is  »  rei?orting  ;:ment^.n-.PMt  of  tiiis 
f.<.pe  ncce.'^.s.iry?  Public  eyebrcv. s  began 


to  rise  with  the  unprecedented  gift  of 
the  VIP  Navy  Sikorsky  helicopter  from 
former  President  Nixon  to  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat  during  Mr. 
Nixon  s  June  visit  to  Egypt. 

The  expenditure  of  $3  million  for  tliis 
purpose  was  defended  by  the  President 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Robert 
S.  IngersoU  as  complj-ing  with  section 
451(a),  section  620(p),  and  section  531 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Among  other  things,  the  $3  million 
charged  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  Contingency  Fund  was  said 
to  be  "essential  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States."  The  helicopter 
was  "to  support  or  promote  economic  or 
military  stability." 

The  White  Hou^e  and  Uie  Department 
of  State  felt  that  the  gesture  of  this 
helicopter  provided  one  tangible  piece 
of  evidence  of  the  United  States'  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  a  lons-standiiiF. 
cooperative  relation.ship  with  Pre3ider.t 
Sadat's  government. 

If  this  is  the  type  of  tangible  evidence 
upon  which  we  must  base  our  most  deli- 
cate international  diplomacy,  then  the 
American  people  must  surely  ask.  "I.i 
this  how  we  conduct  foreign  policy?" 

Tlie  Sadat  helicopter  kicked-off  fur- 
ther investigation^  of  the  diplomatic 
gift-giving  activity  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniment,  revealing  some  rather  vague, 
open-ended  authoiizations  and  f^omo 
questionable  contingency  funds  among 
Federal  agencies. 

For  example,  under  chapter  5.  rection 
431  of  tlie  Foreign  A.ssistance  .^ct  ap- 
propriations of  S30  million  are  given  to 
the  President  to  "'provide  as.sistance  au- 
thorized by  tins  part  primarily  for  di- 
aster  relief  purposes,  in  accordance  wUii 
pro\isions  eppllcable  to  the  fumi-^hing 
of  such  assistance."  As  I  previously  men- 
tioned, the  PresJdent"s  defense  for  the 
Sadat  heJicoi-ler  pointed  to  this  sectioii 
as  jnoviding  fui.ds  for  tlie  gift  although 
it  clearly  coiid  not  be  considered  as  dis- 
a-ster  relief  for  Egypt.  Although  section 
451  authorized  the  funds,  the  justifica- 
tion language  was  contained  in  other  sec- 
tions including  531.  The  flexibihty  cu 
this  Presidential  Contingencv  Fund  con- 
cerns me  and  deserves  a  good  long  look. 

The  omce  of  Protocol  at  the  State  De- 
j^artment— a  $900,000  per  year  operation 
that  liandlcs,  among  other  th'lngs,  thp 
screening  and  selecting,  of  a'.^ropri.^le 
gifts  for  foreign  heads  of  state — has  ac- 
c^^ss  to  $2.5  n-illion  in  an  Emercencies  in 
tlie  Diploinrtic  and  Con<:i:lar  Servicr.> 
fund.  G.\0  remi-ts  b-dicatc  +l:at  si!K-^ 
1960.  over  2.?50  girc:  Iit'c  b:»on  mrr'.» 
cut  of  tliis  fund. 

Mr.  Nicholas  L.  Ruue.  cs.-istaiit  C'  ieT 
of  Protocol  lor  ceremonial  atTaus.  sftid 
reLent\v  that  gift-giving  has  quadrupled 
over  the  last  25  years  a.id  that  his  du- 
ties includ:;  checking  ouf  cu'-toms.  vic- 
venting  duplication  cf  gifts,  and  bsn- 
dli::?  gift  ciders  from  not  only  t'le  Presi- 
dent but  the  Vi^e  President,  .Sccrptavy 
of  State  and  often  the  first  lady  as  well. 

Tlio  question  here,  is  "what  do  thete 
{;ifts  luy  for  the  United  States?"'  r.rd 
sliould  the  taxpa>crs  have  $900,000  of 
their  money  spent  for  this  Federal  vei- 

sior  of  tbe  Sijiege!  c^t.ilos?  If  so.  I  think 
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they  ought  to  know  atoout  it  and  see 
where  their  money  is  goi>is. 

Back  in  February  of  this  year,  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  under  the  ♦utliority  of  that 
ii!l-purpose  contingency  Act  of  the  For- 
eii-'n  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  permitted 
the  "ranting  of  $10  million  in  excess 
Egyptian  pounds  to  the  Wafaa  wa'I 
Amal — Royal  and  H(Jpe  Society — an 
Egyptian  charitable  orgfenization  headed 
by  the  wife  of  President  Anwar  Sadat. 
This  grant  was  niadf  one  day  before 
the  United  States  restored  diplomatic 
relations  with  Egj'pt  aiid  left  the  Nixon 
administration  open  foi*  even  more  con- 
troversy. In  order  to  make  the  grant 
legal,  the  President  had  to  waive  restric- 
tions contained  under  section  620  of  the 
act  and  fulfill  two  conditional  waiver 
rights.  I 

The  Comj)lroller  General  of  the  United 
States  later  confirmed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's grant  satisfied  the  legal  require- 
ments of  the  act.  i 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this.  It  is 
not  the  legality  or  illegality  of  these  gif  t.s 
that  causes  concern,  it  appears  that 
everything  is  in  order  In  many  of  the 
larger  gifts  that  I  have  mentioned.  How- 
ever, at  a  time  when  inflation  is  at  a 
record  high,  I  feel  very  atronjily  that  the 
taxpayer  should  know  exactly  how  much 
of  his  money  is  being  spent,  where  it 
comes  from,  where  it  i3  soing,  and  for 
what  piu'pose.  I  would  be  very  surprised 
if  10  percent  of  the  Ai«erican  people 
knew  that  SIO  million  wbs  given  to  Mrs. 
Sadat's  charity  or  that  f^o  much  of  tlieir 
money  vas  tied  \\n  in  thplomafic  gift- 
giving.  I 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
my  amendment  in  no  wfty  means  to  in- 
hibit the  progress  of  detente  with  Egj'pt 
or  any  other  nation.  Ncn'  do  I  mean  to 
challenge  the  legality  of  these  gifts  to 
foreign  heads  of  state.]  The  sole  pur- 
liose  of  the  amendment  js  to  provide  in- 
formation— that  ingredient  which  will 
allow-  us  to  take  correcli\e  action,  if  nec- 
essary, at  a  later  time. 

One  final  point  shoul  1  be  made,  Mr. 
President.  This  amonditient  would  in- 
clude all  agencies  of  jgovernment.  II 
would  apjjly  to  the  Defehse  Deportment 
and  the  State  Deparlmeiit  or  any  other 
agency  receivln;,'  appr|)prlated  fund«. 
The  amendment  is  intcilded  to  be  com- 
l)rehensivc  in  nature. 

The  language  "propeijty  . . .  given  by 
the  President  or  any  ofTaier  or  employee 
under  his  authority"  sl^ll  be  taken  in 
the  traditional  America^i  context  of  a 
i;ift;  an  ob.iect  or  thing 
t'.ivcn.  donatio  o;-  pic.sti||ted  to  iinother 
party. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. 
is  a  good  fimcndineat. 


Senate  will  .see  fit  to  ad  )pt  it 

I  yield  back  any  tin  e  I  may  ha\e 
remaining. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFJICER.  Docs  tho 
Sinntor  yield  back  his  tme? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yie]  A  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFilCER.  All  lime 
is  virldcd  back.  The  quc>  ion  i.s  on  agrce- 
iiig  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  as  mo<  ified. 

The  amcnduitiit  No.  Ijl 
WHS  agreed  to. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    M 


President,  that 
hope  that  the 


713.  as  modified. 


Pre.-ident.    I 


move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  have  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill? 

I  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill:  On  page 
12,  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  ap- 
propriate authorization  for  international 
organizations  and  progiams.  It  has  been 
increased  by  $36,900,000.  Which  agen- 
cies are  included  in  that  increase? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  see  the  dif- 
ferent ones  that  we  added  here. 

The  Piesident  had  asked  for  $153,900,- 
000.  The  committee,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Senator  McGee,  added  an  additional 
$30  million.  The  sum  added  by  the  com- 
mittee is  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 
U.N.  development  program.  $20  million: 
U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency,  $10  mil- 
lion; aTid  the  U.N.  Cliildrcn's  Fund,  $3 
million. 

Tliat  reprc'^ents  the  increase  in  inter- 
national organizations  and  programs. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  And  all 
that  inciease  goes  to  tlie  United  Na- 
tions? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Th.nt  is  right,  it  goes 
to  those  three  agencies. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this.  There  was, 
I  believe,  some  delay  in  our  proper  fund- 
ing. I  read  from  the  comuiittee  report, 
on  page  24: 

By  pi-ovitliiio;  an  actdltioual  S>20.000,000  for 
.he  UNDP,  the  United  St.ites  will  be  able  to 
make  a  *1 10.000,000  contribution  for  calendar 
yenr  1975.  r.Uher  than  t'le  $100,000,000  pro- 
posed by  President  Nivon.  The  additional 
N20.000.no;)  available  to  UNDP  v.ould  be  used 
ii-»  end  spHl-year  fundimj;  lor  the  UNDP 
whicli  IMS  been  underip.lcf ii  since  calendar 
yi'nr  i:t7:i  v.  Uon  only  .^"O.OOO.OOO  was  provided. 

lii  oilier  words,  it  is  a  budgetary  mat- 
ter, in  v.hich  we  are  ti-ying  to  catch  up 
lor  a  period  of  time  in  which  our  funding 
was  diffcient  from  that  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  want  to  be  .sure  about  this.  I  do  not 
tliink  all  of  this  represents  an  addi- 
tional increase. 

There  is  a  .$10  million  increase,  and 
the  other  $10  million  is  a  catchup  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  call  split-year  fmidincc. 

So,  in  terms  of  real  dollars,  the  in- 
ciease in  our  commitment  is  $10  million. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  total 
commitment,  then,  to  th^  United  Na- 
tions is  $110  million  .J 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  P  BYRD.  JR.  May  I  a.-k 
tiie  Senator,  on  that  .same  page,  page  12. 
soctioii  7.  the  figures  are  increa.sed  from 
^^512.500.00n  to  $550  million.  What  )>  the 
ijurpoNC  of  that  increa<;e? 

Mr.  HU?,IPHREY.  This  is  bocau.se  in 
the  new  authorization  we  required  that 
when  the  Defense  Department  permits 
what  it  calls  excess  military  property  to 
be  used,  as  had  been  the  case  in  previous 
authorizalions.  that  excess  military 
in-opertv  v.  ill  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  authoii/cd.  Prior  to  that  it  was 
not. 

So  a<iii;il!v  wo  i'le  doinj:  a  nnicii  nioie 
honest  job  of  bookkeeping.  We  hrve.  on 
the  matter  of  military  assi.4ancc  leduc- 
tions,  <•,-;   a   totr.l  of  .s892  niiilioii  irom 


the  request  of  the  administration  in  all 
the  categories.  But  I  repeat  that  the 
reason  for  that  modest  increase  here  in 
this  line  item  was  because  we  now  re- 
quire that  when  the  Defense  Department 
decides  it  has  surplus  tanks,  which  it 
had  given  away,  that  it  charge  them  off, 
and  the  amount  has  to  be  deducted  from 
this  amount. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  Now  another  question.  On  page 
54  of  the  bill,  section  31,  is  an  item  to 
authoiize  a  permanent  annual  appropri- 
ation for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  Gorgas  Memorial. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  has 
been  increased  from  $500,000  to  $1  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  In  the  nr.st 
place,  what  is  the  Gorgas  Memorial,  and 
in  the  second  place,  why  do  we  want  to 
double  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  teU  the  Sen- 
ator  what  it  is.  Again,  this  was  sponsored 
by  om-  distinguished  colleague  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGee)  . 

The  Gorgas  Memorial  is  an  institute  of 
tropical  and  preventive  medicine  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  Tlie  memorial  has 
operated  since  its  Inception  as  a  techni- 
cal institution  committed  to  conduct  re- 
search in  the  biomedical  sciences  on  dis- 
ea.ses  of  the  tropics.  Its  objectives  are  to 
help  prevent  disability,  defect,  and  death 
from  these  tropical  diseases. 

Tills  laboratory,  by  the  way,  has  been 
the  central  point  for  both  North  and 
South  American  medicine  on  tropical 
disea.ses.  and  is  a  vital  part  of  our  medi- 
cal research  program. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  How  much 
V  as  appropriated  last  year  for  that  item? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Last  year.  I  do  not 
1'  call.  $500,000. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  And  ve 
lire  doubling  that  tliis  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Last  year  they 
had  some  contracts  through  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  added  to 
the  amounts  of  funding  that  we  were 
.L;iving  them. 

Mr.  HARPY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Are  there 
sums  coming  from  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  this  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  must  inquire,  if 
the  Senator  will  permit. 

The  funding,  I  have  been  informed,  is 
considerably  less  from  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  have  some,  but 
I  do  not  know  how  much. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Some,  but  not  vci-y 
much. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  there 
funding  from  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  no  other  fund- 
ing. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  One  further 
question  in  regard  to  the  bill.  On  page 
46,  I  note  that  there  is  a  Special  Rc- 
ouircmcnts  Fund. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  Of  not  lo 
cx'eed  $100  million.  What  is  the  pur- 
po.-e  of  tho  Special  Requirements  Fimd? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  soy  to  my 
good  friend  from  Virginia  that  I  did  not 
lia\e  v"i,\  much  tr.liui  iistu  for  that.  The 
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Sjiecial  Requirements  Fund  came  about 
as  a  result  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  very  ef- 
fective diplomatic  efforts  in  the  Middle 
Eist  to  promote  disengagement  of  the 
Syrian  forces  and  the  Israeli  forces. 

Tills  Special  Requirements  Fund  is 
given  over  to  the  President.  It  is  a  $100 
million  fund,  and  quite  honestly,  it  is  to 
be  used  for  some  progi-ams  tliat  may  re- 
late to  Syria.  I  frankly  took  a  dim  view 
of  it,  to  be  honest  with  the  Senator,  but 
I  am  required  to  protect  tlie  bill  as  it 
comes  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  forgotten  what  the  committee 
vote  on  it  was.  There  was  no  record  vote, 
but  apparently  there  was  no  strong  re- 
sistance, other  than  some  resistance  thrt 
might  have  been  voiced  without  too  much 
effect  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  wanted  to  cut  it  down  to  $50  million, 
because  I  thought  that  would  be  an  ade- 
quate amount,  but  the  coramitireut  aji- 
parcntly  had  been  made. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Well,  a 
commitment  cannot  be  made  in  the  name 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  it  cannot  be 
made  in  the  name  of  Congress.  That  is 
exactly  the  point  that  I  sought  to  make 
at  the  time.  But  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
engagement, it  appeared  that  it  would  be 
desirable,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  have  this  fund  ax'ailable.  What 
they  are  going  to  do  with  it  I  do  not 
know.  I  honestly  do  not  know. 

If  there  is  any  item  in  this  bill  tl-.at  I 
think  Is  shaky— and  I  am  being  vcrv 
cautious  here— I  would  say  it  is  that  par- 
ticular item.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  out  what  the  administration  plans 
on  doing  with  these  Middle  East  funds. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Of  course, 
this  Ls  not  the  only  Middle  East  fund  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know.  There  are 
several  others. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  There  arc 
several  others  hi  the  bill.  I  wonder 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  may  I  say  again 
respectfully  that  this  is  a  contingency 
fund  to  tlie  President.  It  is  earmarked, 
by  the  way.  for  the  Middle  East,  and 
what  we  were  told  was  that  it  relates  to 
problems  or  needs  thiit  may  aric;e  in 
Syria. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  wonder 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
think  about  a  proposal  to  reduce  that  to 
§50  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say,  first, 
that  \^e  do  require  in  the  bill  that  this 
fund  net  be  used  for  military  aid  to 
Syria;  and  second,  that  before  any  use 
is  made  of  it,  there  must  be  a  report  to 
Congress  as  to  what  its  purposes  v  ill  be, 
and  for  what  use. 

Mr.  IL^RRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  bill 

s:;ys: 

The  Piesident  shall  keep  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
hpfcal:er  of  the  House  of  Representative.-*  cur- 
ro!>tIy  Informed  on  the  programing  and  ob- 
"i-ation  of  funds  under  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  we  not  provide^ 
I  beUeve  we  provide  that  this  can  be  re- 
jected by  an  afBrmative  vote  by  either 
House. 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Perhaps  it 
Is  in  the  bill,  but  I  do  not  see  it  In  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  On  page  47.  sec- 
tion (2)  (A) ; 

The  President  may  make  such  obligation 
thirty  days  after  the  report  has  been  so  trans- 
mitted unless,  before  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which 
the  report  Is  transmitted,  either  House 
adopts  a  resolution  disapproving  the  proposed 
obligation  with  respect  to  which  the  repon 
is  made. 

So.  Senator,  we  tried  to  tie  it  down. 
But  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  he  is  look- 
ing at  a  friend  when  he  looks  at  this  item. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  then,  the  President,  while  he 
must  inform  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that,  in  reality.  Is  Informing  the 
Senate  because  it  is  not  a  secret  docu- 
ment? It  is  a  document 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  Ir 
is  not  a  secret  document  but  a  public 
document,  and  eitlicr  Hou-^e  can  deny 
it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Either 
House  can  deny  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  T  thitik  it  is  a 
jnvtty  good  protection. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  the  view 
of  the  committee  was  .  ince  we  did  wTite 
taoso  protections  in,  ve  would  have  a 
nrctty  {,'ood  handle  on  and  a  pretty  good 
control  vv;r  tlic  expenditure  or  use  of  the 
I'lnds. 

Mr.  KAKRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  lust  hate 
to  see  such  a  large  sum  as  that  given  a 
contingency  special  requirement  basis 
without  Congress  knowing  what  the  re- 
quirements are. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  the  Senator 
to  know  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  saw 
fit  yesterday  with  his  amendment  to  de- 
duct $435  million  more  out  of  this  bill. 
But  I  will  not  be  a  bit  suri^rised  when 
this  skimming  process  takes  place  that 
this  will  be  one  of  the  items  that  will 
have  to  be  touched. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  In  that 
connection  when  we  talk  about  the  total 
bill  I  notice  that  the 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  other  point.  We 
are  only  on  the  authorizing  process. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  has  got  to  go 
tlnough  the  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B/RD.  JR.  Yes,  but  if 
they  do  not  get  the  authorization  they 
cannot  appropriate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  Appropria- 
tions Conrnittee  is  .^o  tough  when  it 
comes  to  these  matters. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
necessarily  subscribe  lo  that  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do:  I  do. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  this:  As  I 
understand  the  bill,  the  authorization 
bill,  before  us 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  'continu- 
ing). It  provides  for  $1.100.ooo.0o0  more 


in  foreign  assistance  programs  than  was 
appropriated  last  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Just  a  moment.  I 
want  to  get  my  chaits  heie,  if  the  Sen- 
ator please. 

Yes,  might  I  state  to  the  Senator,  that 
is  essentially  correct  for  these  reasons:  it 
provides  about  one-half  a  billion  dollars 
of  additional  funds  for  the  Middle  East, 
for  Egypt,  Israel;  and  $100  million  in 
funds  tliat  tlie  Senator  is  speaking  of; 
and  it  also  provides  some  addiUoatil 
funds  for  food  and  nutiitiou. 

However,  I  want  to  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  we  did  sharply  reduce  what  the 
administration  asked  for.  The  adminis- 
tration asked  for  a  considerably  larger 
sum  of  money.  We  cut  this  by  $724  mil- 
lion or  approximately  22  percent. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  the 
committee  is  still  asking  for  $1.1  billion 
more  than  was  appropriated  last  year  in 
accountable  items. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  tiiat  was  appro- 
priated. 

Ml-.  HARRY  F.  BVTRD,  JR.  Appropri- 
ated; tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  autlioriza- 
tion  last  year,  it  was  not  that  much  moi  e 
than  the  authorization. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Sc.  as  we 
both  know,  tliis  figure  in  the  bill  that  we 
are  now  Oi^erating  under  is  not  the  total 
foreign  a.ssislance  fi^me,  by  any  means. 
Mr.  HUMPHP.EY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

In  all  candor,  of  course,  we  lia\e  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  tiie  V/orld 
Bank,  and  others. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Well,  not 
even  including  these. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  Pdblic  Law 
480. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor, if  he  will,  can  check  my  figures.  But. 
rs  I  understand  the  committee  report, 
tiie  total  economic  and  military  a.ssi'^t- 
ance  and  credit  sales  are  $8,400  million. 
In  other  words,  that  is  our  total  loreigu 
assistance  then,  $8,400  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  That  includes, 
might  I  say.  not  only  the  aid  bill  that 
we  are  on,  but  it  Includes  also  tlie  Peace 
Corps,  it  includes  Public  Law  480.  it  in- 
cludes credit  sales  in  military  wliich.  by 
the  way.  are  repayable  credit  sales.  $3,495 
miUion.  It  includes  foreign  mihtary  cred- 
it sales  of  $872  million.  It  includes  excess 
defense  articles,  which  rre  not  a  direct 
appropriation,  of  S150  miliion.  The  Mih- 
tary Assistance  Service  Fund  was  a  re- 
quest of  $1,450  million. 

Now,  some  of  that,  of  cour.se.  has  been, 
as  the  Senator  knov.s,  knocked  out. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR,  But  t'.;3 
total 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  S700  million  for  the 
Vietnam  military  assistance  was  the 
amount  instead  of  $1,450  milhon. 

:ir.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  the 
total  cost  to  the  tax-aycrs  is  about.  In 
round  figures,  $8.4  billion. 

Now,  that  breaks  down  in  this  v.-^y: 
There  are  37  African  coimtiies  to  which 
the  United  States  grants  foreign  aid, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  modest  aid. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  wonder 
ii  the  Senator  knows  h.ow  manj'  coun- 
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has  already  been 


any 


;  do  not  go  coun- 
legion  by  region. 


tiles  there  are  in  Africa — I  doubt  If  we 
v.ajit  to  leave  out  anyhcdy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ouite  honestly.  I 
have  not  been  given  the  latest  count, 

bit  I  do  think  tliat  we  do  leave  out 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  We  do 
leave  out  South  Africa,  We  do  leave  out 
Rhodet^ip.  We  do  leave  otit,  I  believe, 
Mozambique  and  Angola.  I  am  not  sug- 
gc.-;ting  that  they  be  But  in,  but  I  Just 
want  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  we 
have  taken  care  of  virtually  all  of  Africa, 
almoiit  evei-y  country  ttiere,  except  four. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Stnator,  may  I  say 
that  the  figures  that  tlie  Senator  is  look- 
ing at  are  the  reque.st$  of  the  adminis- 
tration. We  have  reduced  out  of  that 
total  figure  there — thete  is  over  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  that 
slashed  out. 

Mr.  HAI^RY  F.  BYRp.  JR.  May  I  ask 
this?   Has  the  Senato  •  eliminated 
of  these  cou.it rie.s? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  W 
try  by  country:  we  go 
But  we  do  have  ceiling^.  For  example,  in 
the  Vietnam  and  the  Ipdochina  area  we 
have  what  we  call  ceiliigs  that  we  can- 
not exceed  In  all  formi  of  aid,  military, 
economic,  and  food  assistance. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRt).  JR.  Wliat  I  an. 
trying  to  establi.^ih  tho  igli  are  the  num- 
ber of  countries  to  \fhlcli  the  United 
States  distributes  tax  funds.  The  wav 
I  read  this  report  then!  will  be  37  coun- 
tries in  Afiica.  I  am  iii.>t  siarting  in  wirh 
Africa,  becau.'-e  that  i^  where  tho  bofk 
starts. 

Mr.  nUMPHREV.  1  Ihink  that  is  true. 
But  I  add  that  .some  »t"  tiiem  are  very 
modest. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B"i1RD.  JR.  Besides 
that  there  are  econonlic  regional  pro- 
grams within  Africa,  and  within  those 
.same,  comprising  thos^  same,  37  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY 
Sahel    where    we    are 
assistance,  for  example 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRl),  JR  Easr  Africa 
southern  Africa,  Africtin  regional 
self-help  projects,  ai^ 
militai-y  co.sts,  as  wdl 
care  of  Africa.  37  count 
Then  we  liave  in  A.sia 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  $enator.  iiii^hl  I 
just    .say    that    the    tdtal    dexclopment 


Africa  last  year 
of  what  we  put 


es  that  we  miyht 

area  of  the  world 
ryiug  to  develop 


a.ssistancp  program  for 

was  less  than  one-tent 

into  Indochina— the  tojal  for  all  of  the 

continent  of  Anica  whch  is  a  potential 

treasure  house  of  the  i-orld  in  terms  of 

commodiiies  and  sujjpl 

need. 

I  cannot  think  of  any 
wiiere  we  ou!rlit  to  bo 
good  relations  more  tljan  there. 

It  is  not  u.';  if  scmeho'  i  or  other  we  had 
rone  under  the  aid  i)r(|gram  last  ycar- 
Ihe  l(jtal  amount  of  economic  as.sisiancc 
of  all  kinds  in  tlic  aid 
w.i:-  %'1')\  milHon. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRfl),  JR   I  .-tart  with 
,*''rica  01. !y  because  thft  is  tlie  way  th 
book  )uns.  I  am  going 

Ml'.  HUMPHREY.  Y^\ 

Mr.  HAFiRY  Y.  BYI|D 
rs'.abiisli  to  how  many 
in-oviding    aid    in    Ali 
countries 


s,   such   as   Mie 
giving    disaster 


and 
then  regional 
Now,  that  take- 
ies. 


rogram  in  Africa 


o  Asia  nov. 

JR.  I  \<  aiu  lo 
co;intfie.s  we  are 
>  a.    That    is    37 


Now  In  Asia,  although  my  geography 

does  not  tell  me  that  all  of  these  coim- 

tries  are  in  Asia,  there  are  32  coimtries 

listed  under — and  if  I  am  reading  this 

right  listed  imder — Asia  on  pages  6  and  7 

of  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Now,  there 

x^re  32  countnes  in  there. 

Wc  come  to  Latin  America,  and  all  of 

those 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Might  I  say  when 
wu  go  over  the  A.sian  countries,  so  that 
we  will  know  what  we  are  talking  about, 
a  large  amount  of  this  has  been  in  food 
assistance  a.s  In  Bangladesh  where  there 
was  mass  starvation.  A  substantial 
amount  of  it,  most  of  it.  went  to  the 
Indocliina  area,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam.  For  example,  Vietnam  got  S911 
million  worth  of  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Practically 
every  country  is  involved.  Afghanistan, 
Bahrain,  Bangladesh,  British  Solomon 
Islands. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  they  got  help, 
much  of  it  was  food  help.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  clear  what  it  was,  and  then 
^ome  oi  it  was  technical  assistimce. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  All  of  those 
'lelp. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  in  any 
( jse,  it  comes  from  the  tax  re.sources  of 
t  he  people  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Tlien  we 
<ome  to  Latin  America  and  there  are  23 
Latin  American  countiies  which  are  in- 
volved. 

Then  we  come  to  tlie  Middle  East  and 
there  are  three  Middle  Eastern  countries, 
plus  a  Middle  East  special  requirements 
fund,  which  we  have  just  discussed,  of 
$100  million. 

Then  we  come  to  Europe  and  there  are 
five  countries  involved  in  Europe:  Atis- 
tiia,  Finland,  Malta,  Portugal,  and 
Spain. 

Just  ;is  ;i  m.ittcr  of  curiosity,  wh^ 
would  Malta  be  get.taur  $9. .5  million'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  some  heli> 
on  military  bases  that  we  have  liaci,  tliey 
were  formerly  English  bases  in  Malta 
Mr.  H.ARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  So  that 
niakf's  .5  countries  tiicie,  and  adding  all 
these  up,  we  have  37  countries  in  Africa, 
32  countries  in  Asia,  23  countries  in  Latin 
Ainerici'.  3  <  ountries  in  the  Middle  East. 
Mid  we  have  5  countries  in  Europe. 

So  the  way  the  committee  report  read.--, 
we  are  supplying  a.ssi.stance  to  100  dif- 
t'ortnt  countries  scattered  tluoughout 
the  world. 

The  Seiiator  from  Mhinesota  may  have 
ihr  figure  in  his  head,  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  there  are  135  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  so  we  are  leaving  out 
onlv  3.).  including  the  United  States, 
of  Hie  world's  countries  in  providing 
aid. 

Mr.  HUMFHRFV.  I  tliink  we  are  do- 
in':  too  n.uch. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  We  iro  <iis- 
(rimuiating  against  34  countries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  we  ou?hl  to 
liisr  liininate  a  little  more.  Senator. 

I,c{  mt'  -ia\-.  \\\\pn  we  .speak  of  aid,  we 
.•M-e  also   (list  u.s.sing  international  nar- 


cotics  control,  talking  about  Public  Law 
420,  the  Peace  Corps  activities,  talking 
about  credit  sales  that  are  payable. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  rest  do,  but  a 
lot  of  us  finance  things  on  credit,  credit 
is  a  pretty  good  system,  it  built  the  coun- 
try and  It  got  the  country  In  trouble. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  fact.s 
show  we  get  back  very  little. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  no.  Senator 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.,  JR.  The  farts 
.show  we  get  back  veiy  little  in  the  con- 
tributions and  credits  we  give  to  otlier 
nations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  most  of  the 
credit  sales,  may  I  say,  we  have  been 
getting  repayment  on  schedule. 

There  was  the  Instance  of  India  in 
which  we  had  vast  sums  which  we  did 
not,  and  which  a  settlement  had  to  be 
made  on.  but  ma«t  countries  are  paying 
back. 

As  I  recall,  we  stopped  the  recycling 
of  the  funds.  It  used  to  be  on  this  foreign 
aid  progi-am  that  we  never  really  had  a 
handle  on  how  much  was  going  into  it, 
becaiLse  there  was  the  repayment  cycle 
that  was  coming  aroimd  feeding  back 
into  the  program. 

At  the  end  of  tliis  fiscal  year,  may  I  .say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Virginia,  that 
has  been  stopped.  We  have  stopped  the 
transfer  of  excess  militai-y  supplies  as  if 
it  somehow  or  another  was  a  gift.  It  has 
lo  be  deducted  out  of  the  budget  item 
in  this  bill.  We  have  denied  the  waiver. 
We  eliminated  v.-hat  used  to  be  iii  the  for- 
i-'ign  aid  bill  a  drawdrwr  authority  from 
the  .stocks  of  the  Defense  Department  of 
!ii250  million. 

So  we  are  &iung  an  lione.st  accountins 
by  the  committee  to  the  Senate.  Wliile 
tiic  accounting  looks  large,  compared  to 
■what  there  u.sed  to  be,  wiiere  all  tlie  hid- 
den funds  v.-ere.  the  drawdowns,  the 
ability  to  transfer  from  one  program  to 
another,  the  waivers,  the  so-called 
emergency  or  contingency  funds,  and 
the  excess  militaiy  supplies  which  were 
declaiec.  like  they  were  surplus  property 
and  given  away,  we  have  a  much  more 
re.six)nsible  and  I  think  a  much  more 
lionest  accounting  of  what  we  aio  do- 
ing, Senatoi'. 

It  is  still  a  lot  of  ino::<n'.  do  not  mis- 
understand, but  there  are  too  many  coun- 
tries V.  ith  which  we  are  involved  that  may 
be  on  very  sound  gromid. 

Tliat  is  why  I  imagine  the  amendment 
otfered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  cut 
this  whvile  business  back  $435  million 
more  was  adopted,  but  I  want  the  Sena- 
tor to  know  that  I  saw  the  administra- 
tion request,  despite  the  fact  that  we  did 
add  funds  in  here  for  Israel,  despite  the 
fact  w^'  added  additional  funding  for 
food  assistance,  we  still  are  over  $700 
million  below  the  administration's  re- 
quest. That  is  a  22-percent  reduction  and 
I  do  not  think  any  other  committee  of 
Congress  has  taken  a  bill  and  given  much 
more  than  22  percent  reduction  in  the 
budget  request. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes.  but  as 
I  pointed  out  a  little  while  ago  and  as  tlie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  acknowledged, 
that  is  only  a  part  of  the  total  foreign 
aid  package.  The  tof.il  package  request  Is 
$8.4  billion. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  their  re-    scatter  tax  funds  to  100  different  coun-  1974,  the  table  on  pages  5  6  7  8  and  '> 

^^^^f'  tTATJuv  X,   TJvoT^    TT,    ^  •       .       ^"^^  throughout  our  world.  I  shall  vote  be  inserted  at  this  pohit  in  the  Reco,'p! 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Going  to     against  the  legislation.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

100  different  countries  throughout  the         I   a.k   unanimous   consent   that   this  There  being  no  cbiec^on    the  Tibles 

'""'           ^              .,.,..                            table,  which  Is  a  part  of  the  committee  were  ordered  to  be  printed  i-i  ■•■.«  Rfc<.pp 

I  cannot  support  legislation  which  will     report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  as  follows :                                  "'              " 

TABLE  Ml  -  U.S.  ECONOyiC  ASS!STA^^C£,  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE,  AliO  CREDIT  l,\US  FRCC-RAMb  PROPOStC  FOR  FISCAL  Yt/iR  i975 

lln  thousan-ls  of  dollars) 


Econoinic  assistance  programs 


Total 

economic 

and 

mllltdri^ 

assistance 

and 

credit 

Sdles 


Pi'itgry  assistance  and  ciedil  sales  progi  jms 


Toial 

economic 

assistance 


AID 


Psare 
Corps 


PijW(c  tav, 
480" 


Inter- 
national 
narcotics 
coniral 


Tola. 

military 

assistan'-p 

ai'd 

credit 

sales 


Wilitarv 

assistance 

S.-aals 

(MAP) 


Siimnary. . 
Artica,  total . 


8,368,726   !  4, 872.  226 


Algeria 

Botswana 

Burundi 

Cameroon .'.'.'.'.. 

Central  African  Republic.  . 

Chad .  ■"■ 

Ccneo  (Brazza.'ille) 

r.aho.iiey ". 

Ethiopia '/_'_[ 

Uaijon _ ^.^] 

G,i:nl)ia ....[. 

Ghana 

Gill  ilea " 

Ivory  Coast \l]l"~' 

Keii^a .._ 

Lesotho '..'.'... 

Libeiia '. 

Malagasy 

r.ialaiffi 

tf:t\i_._ !""!"!!! 

Mauritania ]. 

Mauritius. 

Morocco..; _ r.'J.i 

MiRer... " 

Nipeiia 

Rv.anda '_,[ 

Sfiieial 

Seychelles 

Sieira  Leone 

Siid^n , '_["'_ 

S  vaziland "" 

Tanzania '.. 

Tugo.. '___ 

Tunisia ., 

Upper  Volta .'.'.'..'. 

Zjiie '."'.'... 

/amhia _ '___'_ 

[coiioniic  regional  programs: 

Central  West  Afiica  and  Sahel 

Fast  Africa 

.     Siiulhern  Africa 

.-Irica  reRionil 

Self-help  projecis 

Regional  military  costs 

AsM.ti'tC'i 


293,  753         251,  4o8 


2.842,415 
res,  992^ 


9K.^28_       42,500      3,496,500      1.024,000 
56,373 42728S 


14,785 


Foreign 

militaiy 

credit 

sale"^ 


872,500 
24,SOO' 


Hihia; 
E«ce.s.;        assislannf 
defense  servi. . 

articles  tur  d« : 


150,000 

3'm 


1, 450,  OfKJ 


1.409 

1.735 

425 

1  311 

?.60 

448  , 

■',12 

439 

.'9  039 

S3i; 

412 
15.625 

333  . 
2,091 
S.951 
1,759  . 
9,f26 

168 

410 
1  /.36 

29U 
1.219 
34.  322 
1.9S7  . 
6.133 
?.  9')7 

1  845  . 

26  . 
2.  5CG  . 
15,910 

S72  . 
12.  054 

2  089 
17,468 

2.230  . 
11.494 
8  . 

^6  S7.: 

1.5b3 
10,  123 
Zi,988 

1,  700 


4,762.069      2.086.01/ 


25,037 

■'13,7.16' 

'7,493' 
'  7,' 205' 

"I5,'2i6' 

'3,682' 
2,500  . 

'i6,"856". 
io,'659'. 
"5,'8U9" 
"  6,'ul3' 


394 

'"S25 
139 
444 

'388 

2,  79S 

20', 

?S5 

1,187 

"i,469' 
1,159 

9Ji 
1,362 

■"351" 

355 

54 

79 

1  331 

i,oni 

151 

"'60b' 
26  . 
1,655 

"452' 

'L'oei' 

1,072 

520 

5, 1'o 


26.  874 

1.563 

10  123 

20  527 

1.  700 


AfghaniHan 

Bahrain.  _ 

R-,nijladesh ,.[ 

Hriiish  Solomon  l.slands 

Gurnia 

Coinbodia 

China  (Taiwan) .' 

tfiok  Islands 

C.priis... 

f'li -....""""::."" 

Giihertand  Ellice  Islands 

Ureece 

liidia 

Indonesia  . 

ii.in ; 

Korea 

Laos 

Lebanon '..'...'... 

r/:al3ysia ^.III""' 

iv'Kroiiesia... 

Nepal ....'....'. 

Oman 

Pakistan "]\[[["[l[[[". 

Ph  iippjnps '_[[ 

SdUfti  Arabia 

Sii  Lanka  (Ceylon)...'.!.."!' ' 

Th,,||;,„(| '_    / 

To'iea . 

Turkey., !.!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

V'etnam    !!!'! 

w-^-itern  Samoa!..'.!!!!!!!!!!!!  "! 

Vemeii  Aiab  Republic !!!!!!!!! 

LConoHiii.  lepioiial  piogiam.!. 
RepioMil  military  costs 

lootiiotes  at  end  of  tttble. 


17, 185 

83 

104, 6G9 

116 

5,000 

550,  701 

60,  400 

14 

571 

606 

21 

71,000 

113,891 

221,369 

1,569 

416,  368 

143,  50b 

10, 150 

12,938 

1,061 

6,99! 

181 

123.074 

103,  715 

220  . 

18.801 

8*1  SS' 

338 

232.  492 

, 396.  553 

321 

13.  734 

i5,  365 

417  . 


If  985 

83 

104.  069 

116  . 

5,000  . 

187,011 

14 
571 
606 

21 

"ii3!79i' 

192,  469 

1.569 

182. 068 

57,  405 

2.'653'! 

1,061 

6,956 

181  . 

122.  794 

78.315 

■18786 

1 !,  087 
338  . 

il.  492 
till,  551 
321  . 

1.3,  734 

iX  ;it'.5 


1. 375,  S49 
14, 467 
"     '65!220' 

"•■"m'obb".".'.'. 


75,  500 
71,460 

'25! 176" 

••  56,  000 


5,721 

"78.745' 
49,  844 

■"■8,"666" 

6,  005 

"  23!tl64" 
751,000 

"ii.496" 
24,2>1 


15, 624 


1,293 
83 

"""'24" 


14 

"eoe" 
21 

"'211" 

"i!569' 
1,902 


2,497 

1,061 

833 

181 

2,"  178' 


1,218 
338 


321 
1.114 


1.409 

1,  3'T2 

475 

486 

121 

4  , 
412  , 
111  . 

326 : 

187  . 

692  . 

333  . 

622  . 

299  . 
1  041 

458  . 

168  . 
S9  . 
fi  . 

236  . 
1.  140  . 
17,781 

8%  . 
2,300  . 

447 
1,239  . 

"sii"! 

5.050  . 

120  . 

1,395  . 

1. 028     , 

10. 5f7  .. 

1,710  ., 

335  .. 


1,461  ... 


680, 245 


18,900        11,366 5,666' 

70 76'!!!!!!::;:!: 


2.600 


600 

bO' 

"iisoo" 

25 

io" 

'3,'966"' 

'i'm  ' 


100 
"56!!! 

860""" 

'Z5'!!!: 
"'56'!!! 


soo 


14,000 


2,000 
""'366 


1,500 
■3,566". 


400 


30 


30 


14, 198      2, 676, 052 


1,175 

39! 449"' 
92 

""7'7!b"li' 


38,  0?3 
120,  909 

iM,"969"!! 
253 

'"'155'!! 

402"!! 

'  4S!299'" 
26,  0«3 

'i6!786"!! 


4,396 
16C,553  .. 

""2!07S  !! 


50 


5,000 


100 

"i!i52" 


750 
250 


6,864 
"32 


209 


363.  750 
80,400 


71,000 

100 

28, 900 

'"'234!360 
86.100 
10. 150 
10.  285 

35 

2sr." 

25,  400 

220 

15 

74.  500 

"  mim" 

1,485,000  . 
!!..!!!!?!!! 

4i7 


787. 902 
200 


352,500 
400 


100 
22, 700 

J6i!566" 

85, 200 
150 
283 

35 

280" 

17.900 
220  . 
15 
56,  000  . 

"66,"0'J6"' 


318,000         120,150    1.45o!oh'> 


80,000 


71,000 


1.250  .. 


52,000 

io!6oo" 
10, 000 


5,000 


90,000 


6,200 

26! 800 
900 


25,000  .. 


18.500 ....!.!!!! 

'35!66o  !!!! 

35, 000  1, 450. 660 


^n  .... 
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TABLE  1 1 1.- U.S.  EC 


I  'II.  (ViiiB'jc  J,  total 


Ar.conliiia 

Belize  (British  Hui  dvtls) 

Pjtivi.i 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Pominican  l)ei)ubli<: 

Fcuador 

El  Salvador 

uu^lenula 

(luyans 

Haiti : 

Honduias 

Uinaira , 

Monico 

Nicarapua 

l-'jiMma 

P«<away 

Petu 

Trinidad  and  Talia^o 

Uiui^uay  

V«HCZu«la 

Carltibean  rei-ioiial 

Oiilral  Ameiica  reRtonal  (ROCAP) 

liiter-Ameiican  programs    

F' oihiniic  reyitfiial  prnjrsiis 
Kei'iMjl  miiilii'v  (Oils 

WM„\i  Ert-I,  111!  il   . 


frypt  

UlJrl 

hiidaii  .     .   
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NOMIC   ASS1S1A:^CE.  WaiTARY  ASSISTA.'JCE,  AdO  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAMS  PROPOSED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975— Continued 

|ln  tiicusands  of  dollars! 


Fconomic  assistance  piucraiii'; 


Total 

econoniic 

airl 

military 

tsMSlancR 

and 

rre.tt 

.<U)li>S 


Miliiaiv  ass.'.Ui.c('  and  creiil  sjl?s  prograi'.s 


Tiihl 
rtoiioinii 
issi'itance 


AIO 


Pe»'»    Public  Lefi, 
Coi:i.  48U' 


592, 3P5         3"'r20C         «7  4GI 


A'istih.  . 

^iiilaitil. 

»1.ilia. 


Poitug'il 

Soain 

Regioniil  mililsiy  tosls.. 


?i;o 

7Ti 

29,  'W 

n  508 
f.3. 676 
.'5,  M8 

2.147 
M.CliS 

7.P7<^ 
12  7^1 
18, 1'''' 

Tf.2» 

10.  85S 
?i  5Ui! 

11.  <99 
5  'Hifi 

2<i  m 
ii.7i'. 

17  1311 

I'. 

7''<^ 

!,«•■/ 

I  674 
17  fiM) 
23.«4b 


30,9(H1 
275 
.15. 959 
'59.  3Ult 
84. 97G 
52.  «4h 

2,147 
15,805 
19. 976 
17,  3S1 
21,  3IJ5 

3,621 
M.nv. 
28.  152 
11,399 
111.  100 
11  558 
22.26*. 

7,770 

38, 5Ti 

16 

5  48(. 
l-«.5i7 
0.441 

I  674 
17.650 
23.646 
350  . 


9h9,050         S!9.807         4/8.175 


2. 8tn 

?(,  03S 

21  90R 

8^1 

5, 4r,6 

2.  ObO 

n,5€l 

17  09(1 

3.550 

8, 17S 

22, 038 

i.  CO 

■'7"6''f; 

21. 3ir. 

4.75h 

13,489 

■  775 

5,5C6" 
1,63'  . 
17,650 
22,281 


19. 978 


275 

3  287 

516 

'.717 

1   UK 

bi>: 

1,371 

3V 

t,C5-. 


76t 
1.357 


78  137 


Tolal 
militai/ 

Intflt-  a^istance 

national  and 

narcotic?  credit 

control  sales 


6  C30        220,  ICO 


5S4 

585 
1,235 


1.814 

908 


7.17^ 
2.178 
)/,097 
9.986 

209 
7.888 
■>:  327 

833 

78! 
78. 
2.676 

698 
1  5SS 

688' 
338 

C9 
2.513 

16 


33 


200 

243 

28 

537 


326 


34 
5.000 

■  18 
!0 
93 

II 

J1 

2 

>     40 


10, 700 

6506 

6.800 

21,300 

17  700 

1  85r, 

12.  SCO 
4,650 
2,350 

'206 
4.650 

5,  i'li', 

4,  4'i:i 

550 

2,  3',fl 

2I,3t!0 


Militan; 
8M'>i>taiice 
Erantv 
(MAP) 

18,  250 


7110 

1. 100 
SO' I 
ROO 
700 

I  10(i 

400 

1.  100 

1.300 

200 
I.  100 

ioo 

1.  too 
500 

1.40O 
8W 


Fnrpign 
niilitaiy 
credit 
sales 


200.  Ono 


30,000 


MililjiV 
Excess  a^sislanie 
defense  service 

articles  (unUed 


1,850 


3,000 
60.  OfiO 
2U,500 
17.  000 

500 

12,500 

3  500 

1,0UU 


20U 


50 


50 
bO 


3,500 

5,000 
3.000 

500 
?0,50O 


50 


350 

50 

450 


4  700 
17, 7W) 

1  601' 
700 

2. 5r'0 
17.000  . 

bOO 

1.365  .. 


41.632 


350 
~449.Tr3 


350  .. 
94.243" 


330,000 


25.000 


253  141 
378  211 
237. 6S5 

100,000 

15.053 


253  144 
/8  211 
88.  453 

100. OoO 

~ 12  522 


250, 000 

50, 000 

•/8. 175 

100,  iX« 

12, 500 


3,144 

<?8,2Il 

10.277 


?2 


300.000 
149,243 


2.S3t 


IJS.  contribiilioiis  to  interii.illoiial  financ 
■tituliiins,  toljl 


:i\  In- 


21  . 

24 

74 

■■■  9,522 

21 

9.522 
8uO 

-9,500 

22... 

I"""".                8W) 

4,600 

3.000 

•■3,000  . 

.  .          .            1,600 

23  . 

23 

827,368 

721,079 
909, 127  . 

•539.338 

» 20. 529 

•  139. 540 

<  21, 672         106.289 

909,127 

S».  243 


2.531 

24 


3110  000 
10,000 


25,000 


860  . 
1.600 
23 


> 106, 289 


Atiir  in  Oe»el<jrHnent  Binli  Suecial  Fd  id 
tiiteinationjtl  Oevelooment  Associatioi 
li-r«r-AMieiican  Development  Bank: 

P,iid-in  capital 

i:,<llable  capital 

fund  (or  special  opeialionr 
~ii  development  bnnk: 

Pdid-in-capit,i| 

Callable  capital 

Stieci.il  funds 


f. 


15.000 
3i!0,  OrjO 


15,000 

320,000 


'  Public  Law  480  estimates  are  plannin  levels  which  wMI  be  reexamined  later  in  the  year  In 
light  of  re'/ised  price  e^timate^,  U.S.  comii  )dity  availabilities  and  recipient  country  requirement^. 
It  availabilities  permit,  a  title  1  conressioi  al  sales  pioKrsm  will  be  planned  for  Guinea. 

i  Includes  $909,000,000  U.S.  cont.ibutior  ;  !o  international  financi.il  in';litutions. 

■■  Largely  or  wholly  funded  from  security  uppniting  sssi<;tance  or  IndocWna  postwar  reronsttuc- 
I  in  accounts. 

•  Includes  West  Bank  of  the  Jordan  Rive  and  Gaza. 

■  Include*;  l*ie  foHowmp-  American  scht  )ls  and  hospitals  ?bro:>d,  JlO.fiCO.OOO;  administrative 
.,,l  PH'.es    «iO.   Siy.inucyi;  St<!e,   {5,9^,000;  contingercy  tun  I,   >30 000,000;   nitcrnatinn.il 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICtR.  The  Sen 
iilor  from  Michigan. 

Mr.    GRIFFIN.    Mr.    Pre 
iire,  as  I  understand  it.  .sonie 
ments  at  the  desk  that  we 
r.f.ted  upon.  There  i.s  dlscu4sion 
iviight  possibly  get  to  a 
i;a;i.sage  about  8  oclock  ttjnlght 
-.otittnue  this  debate. 

I  wL^h  to  give  the  Senate  an  oppoilu- 
niL,"  to  go  home  earUer  I  y  offeilng  a 
iuotion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  tlie  Com- 
I'l'ttee  on  Fort-ign  Relation 


organizations'  and  programs.  $200,400,000;  operoting costs,  J123,400,000;  interregional  pcpulctic; 
program.  $50,400,000;  and  other  interrecioi,.il  programs,  $69,100,000. 

•  Includes  worldwide  support,  16,600.000:  Peace  Corps  share  of  action  support,  $13,300,0f0 
'  Includes  emergency  re-ieive/unallpcated  title  II,  $35.3t0.OiX);  ocean  freight,  $103,200,000; 

grants  of  title  I  currencies  under  sec.  204  ot  title  II.  $1,000,000. 

•  Includes  international  organizations,  $5,100,000;  interregional  programs  traiiiirg  and  suppoit 
costs,  $6,700,000;  unprogianinied,  $9,f00,000. 

»  Includes  administration.  $25,300,000;  supply  opentici',  $78,700,000;  hispection  gener.-l. 
!.175,00O;  storage  and  maintenance  stockpile.  $1,000,000. 


ident,   there 
10  a  mend- 
till  have  not 
that  we 
on  final 
If  we 


I  tiiink  it  can  be  said  now  that 
tiiis  bill  has  become  something  of  a 
disaster — a  disaster  in  terms  of  the 
Senate  and  Its  image — and  a  disaster 
in  term.s  of  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
countiy. 

I  will  not  enumerate  the  vaiious 
amendments  tliat  have  been  adopted. 
However,  I  think  we  are  quite  aware  of 
tlie  fact  that  this  bill  was  inadequate 
when  it  was  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee. In  many  respects,  it  was  far  out  of 
tune    with    the   foreign   policy    of    our 


coimtry  when  it  was  reported.  Now  the 
Senate  has  adopted  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  have  made  it  much  worse. 
It  should  go  back  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  fuither  work  and 
further  study,  hopefully  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  this  bill  has  become  a 
political  punching  bag,  and  too  many  of 
our  colleagues  have  found  it  desirable 
and  In  their  Interest  in  this  season  of  the 
year  to  take  some  political  haymakers  at 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
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As  I  try  to  look  down  the  road,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  will  not  make  much 
difference  whether  the  bill  Is  approved  or 
not  on  final  passage.  In  the  condition 
that  the  bill  is  in  now,  a  vote  either  way 
will  send  the  wrong  kind  of  a  message — 
tiie  wrong  kind  of  a  signal— to  the  rest 
ol  the  world. 

In  its  present  form  this  bill  would 
undercut  the  serious  negotiations  that 
are  underway  and  are  being  handled 
very  delicately  at  the  Pi-esent  time  by 
Secretary  Kissinger. 

I  really  think  that  the  bill  has  so  many 
warts  on  It  that  the  best  thing  that  we 
could  do  now  would  be  to  vote  to  recom- 
mit it  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  so  move  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   GRIFFIN.   Mr.   President,    there 
will  be  one-half  hour  debate  on  this 
motion? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
reasons  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
in  his  motion  to  recommit. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  this 
and  why  this  situation  has  developed  and 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  realities  of  the 
situation. 

I  have  been  here  many  years.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  here  very  long  before  you 
begin  to  find  out  what  the  mood  of  the 
Senate  is,  and  if  you  cannot  count  it,  you 
can  smell  it.  I  can  both  count  and  sniff. 
I  have  sensed  by  my  mind  and  my  nose 
what  is  going  on  around  here. 

I  want  to  just  say  sometliing  about  this 
legislation.  I  have  reasons  to  believe — 
and  I  regret  to  say  this  because  I  have 
not  played  any  partisan  politics  in  ref- 
erence to  foreign  assistance,  mihtary  as- 
sistance, or,  hopefully,  on  matters  of 
foreign  policy,  and  I  do  not  want  to — and 
it  is  quite  apparent  to  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  want  this  bill.  I 
will  tell  you  why  they  do  not  want  It: 
because  we  have  built  in  restrictions  in 
this  bill  that  ought  to  be  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

We  sent  to  Indochina  two  of  the  most 
competent  staff  members  that  we  have 
in  the  Senate  to  review  what  is  going  on 
out  there.  I  asked  that  it  be  done.  I  am 
supposed  to  be  one  of  those  who  is  a  big 
friend  of  the  Indochina  program.  Well,  I 
believe  we  have  commitments  there,  and 
responsibilities.  But  we  have  also  respon- 
sibilities to  the  American  people. 

I  also  believe  there  has  been  a  sorry 
lack  of  planning  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment on  the  whole  subject  of  foreign 
us.'iistance.  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Department  Authorization  Act 
c.^Uiug  upon  the  Government,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Secretai-y  of  State,  to  give 
us  a  program  of  phase-dowm  and  phase- 
out  oi  our  militai-y  and  economic  assist- 
.mce  in  Indochina  over  a  period  of  time. 
•  Give  us  some  projections.  Tell  us  what 
v\e  are  uo  to.  Let  the  American  people 
know  where  we  are  going  and  what  is 
tJjitig  to  happen." 

Tliat  amendment  was  agreed  to.  We 
found  in  our  studies  In  Indochina  that 


there  was  no  plan  of  action  In  that  coun- 
try. They  talk  about  reconstruction  and 
redevelopment.  Not  at  all.  What  our 
money  was  going  for  was  additional  mili- 
tarj'  activity  on  the  one  hand,  which  may 
have  been  necessary,  and.  second,  to  buy 
commodities.  It  was  a  commodity  pur- 
chase pix)gram.  We  have  not  gotten 
aromid  to  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment. 

So  we  laid  down  in  this  bill,  as  I  cited 
yesterday  in  my  remarks,  guidelines  and 
s^iT^zt  provisions  requiring  No.  1. 
that  the  people  in  Indochina  and  their 
government,  particularly  in  South  Viet- 
nam, put  an  economic  plan  that  had  been 
worked  out  in  consultation  with  om*  AID 
officials  there. 

We  also  required  that  the  AID  office  in 
Washington  come  in  with  some  overall, 
v.orldwide  program. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vii-ginia  has  prop- 
erly pointed  out,  tWs  is  spread  out  all 
over  the  world. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  wanted  was  to  get  some 
contraction  in  this  to  get  our  aid  where 
it  belonged  and  not  to  spread  it  out  all 
over. 

We  wrote  those  kinds  of  provisions  in 
here.  We  al.so  said  to  the  military,  to  the 
Pentagon,  "You  can  no  longer  go  around 
and  declare  things  sui-plus  and  then  just 
give  them  away,  thereby  denying  the 
Congress  a  chance  to  get  a  handle  on 
what  we  are  handing  out  or  giving  out 
as  a  matter  of  foreign  assistance." 

This  was  going  on.  Millions  and  mil- 
lions, hundreds  of  millions,  of  dollars' 
worth  of  military  equipment  was  being 
given  away  as  excess,  surplus  property. 
We  also  referred  to  the  figure  that 
was  in  the  old  bill,  the  $250  million  for 
drawdown.  For  example,  the  President 
could  draw  down  from  the  stocks  of  the 
Pentagon  up  to  $250  million  over  and 
above  what  w  as  declared  excess  property, 
and  give  that  away,  too,  as  another  mat- 
ter of  militaiy  assistance. 

We  have  worked  months,  and  I  have 
put  in  hundreds  of  hours  of  time,  into 
trying  to  get  a  bill  that  would  be  worthy 
of  the  respect,  the  attention,  and  the 
stipport  of  the  Senate.  What  do  we  find? 
They  do  not  like  the  funds  we  have  given 
for  Indochina.  Anybody  who  has  been 
around  here  knows  that  there  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  any  more  money  than  in  this 
bill  voted  for  Indochina. 

Why  did  they  want  the  continuing  res- 
olution? Because  there  are  more  loop- 
holes in  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  the 
continuing  resolution  does  not  have  the 
safeguards  we  have  in  this  bill.  The  con- 
tinuing resolution  has  larger  amounts 
for  Indochina.  The  continuing  resolution 
will  permit  drawdowns.  The  continuing 
resolution  will  permit  excess  property  to 
be  used,  and  supposedly  free,  a  gift — a 
tank,  if  you  please.  "Are  you  short  of 
tanks?  We  have  some  excess.  We  will 
give  them  to  .you." 

There  are  other  things  in  this  bill  that 
;'ie  important. 

The  Secretary  of  State  came  in  and 
convinced  as  that  we  needed  $250  million 
lor  Egjpt.  He  had  a  hard  time  convinc- 
ing me.  But.  you  know,  we  are  good  to 
old  tneinies.  tind  we  are  good  to  new 


friends.  I  guess  that  is  the  way  it  should 
be.  We  should  not  have  enemies,  as  n 
matter  of  fact. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  progress  that  Sec  - 
retary  Kissinger  has  made  with  Egyr 
I  think  it  is  important.  We  would  lik-' 
to  continue  to  have  the  best  of  relation- 
ships with  EgjTJt.  He  made  a  case  fr? 
S250  million  of  economic  assistance  t  i 
Egypt.  I  voted  for  it  because  I  believf  i 
in  giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  doub 
I  thought  he  had  worked  hard  to  ger 
peace  in  that  area,  and  that  peace  is  a 
whole  lot  cheaper  than  war.  If  it  toe  ; 
$250  mUlion  to  be  able  to  bind  up  soni  • 
of  the  wounds  with  Egypt.  I  said  it  v.g^ 
worth  it. 

In  the  instance  of  Syria,  the  sany 
thing.  So  the  President  asked  for  SlOO 
million  as  a  special  fund.  We  put  sonu 
safeguards  on  that.  I  will  not  discus^ 
them  again.  I  went  over  this  with  tlr^ 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vii  - 
fiinia. 

So  what  is  the  situation  here?  If  the 
administration  would  back  this  bill,  w.- 
might  have  a  fighting  chance  to  pass  it. 
They  did  the  last  time,  and  I  want  t -> 
thank  them  for  what  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  did.  along  wit:-, 
the  leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ai.sle.  in  passing  that  bill  last  time. 

Senators  voted  last  year  for  forti;;ii 
aid  who  had  not  voted  before  becaasf^ 
they  knew  it  was  necessaiy.  They  did  tr 
as  a  patriotic  duty  and  at  great  per;  on- 
al  sacrifice. 

But.  Mr.  President,  apparently  tlip 
administration  is  withholding  its  .sup- 
pert  from  a  new  foreign  aid  progiai!) 
which  contains  the  restrictions  with 
which  it  does  not  agree.  That  is  one  rea- 
son we  are  in  this  predicament. 

Others  who  favor  the  i)ro%ision  of  for- 
eign aid  have  become  so  disenchanted 
v.ith  the  program  as  it  has  been  known 
in  the  past  that  they  now  believe  it  bet- 
ter to  .see  the  program  totally  delt-ateci 
rather  than  attempt  its  reformation. 

Others  are  simply  against  foreign  aid 
in  any  form,  and  for  their  own  reason. 
In  the  years  past  there  has  a!wi;y-. 
been  a  compelling  and  dramatic  ration- 
ale for  the  foreign  aid  pi-ogram.  In  tb'j 
dark  days  following  World  War  II,  wt^ 
provided  aid  t-o  reconstruct  a  devastated 
Europe  and  Japan.  In  subsequent  year- 
the  aid  program  was  used  as  a  means  oi 
supporting  free  world  countries  threat- 
ened by  what  at  that  time  appeared  to 
be  an  aggressive  Communist  menace 

The  times  have  changed  and  neitht  • 
of  these  justifications  still  nold  true. 
Ironically,  we.  today,  face  as  great  u 
crisis  and  threat  as  we  have  at  any  time 
since  the  1930's.  The  crisis  of  the  next 
decade  which  is  upon  us  at  this  moment 
is  that  of  international  economic  col- 
laixse. 

I  repeat,  international  econoinic 
collapse. 

Therelore,  our  foreign  aid,  if  we  can 
restrain  it.  if  we  can  have  some  fiscal 
discipline,  is  more  vital  to  the  lives  ol 
more  people  than  ever  before. 

In  the  decade  ahead,  our  security  may 
be  more  dependent  than  ever  on  the  re- 
.' pect  of  other  nations,  their  friendsliip. 
We  need  them  as  much  as  they  need  us 

Supi)oit  for  foreign  aid  today  is  not  a 
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charity.  It  may  be  essential  to  Ihe  con- 
tinuance and  maintenancepf  the  world's 
economic  system.  The  mainitude  of  the 
t.lireat  facing  us  and  the  fragility  of  the 
world  economic  system,  I  regret  to  say, 
is  not  universally  recogi  L<sed.  Well,  I 
know  that  foreign  aid  is  \  indeniably  an 
uniwpular  subject.  But  i  ometimes  we 
just,  have  to  go  ahead  an(  l  vote  against 
tlie  popular  mood  wlien  tl  at  mood  does 
not  reflect  an  adequate  un  lerstandint:  of 
tiie  cii'cumstauces. 

Now,  I  say.  Is  not  the  lii  le  to  abandon 
the  beliefs  of  those  of  ui  who  led  the 
administration  into  submi  ting  a  foreign 
aid  program  in  tlie  first  i  lace,  and  the 
oomniittee  to  report  it.  F(  r  example,  in 
food  aid  some  compromise  is  called  for. 
The  administration  must  i  ccept  the  fact 
that  Congress  does  have  i  voice  in  for- 
eign policy,  and  Congres:  must  accept 
the  counsel  of  the  e.xecutiv  i  branch,  upon 
which  most  of  the  respoa  ibillty  for  the 
administration  and  exec  ation  of  the 
foreign  policy  inevitably  r  sts. 

Our  respective  Irritation  >.  frusti-ations. 
and  Ideals  must  not  be  al  owed  to  criti- 
cally malm  this  program 

Some  have  called  this  bi  U  a  Christmas 
tree  because  of  the  variou  i  amendments 
which  have  been  hung  on  jo  it. 

I  agree  with  some  of  thei  i  and  not  with 
others.  The  Hou.se  will  ao  :ept  some  and 
will  not  accept  others. 

Others  have  called  th«  aid  program 
an  abandoned  child  left  n  the  well  of 
the  Senate  by  both  the  z  dmlnLstration. 
which  submitted  it,  and  he  conmiittee 
which  reported  it. 

I  want  to  say  now  th  it  if  tills  bill 
should  fail  the  blame  will  >e  widespread. 
Perhaps  many  derive  ome  form  of 
political  benefit,  but  if  w(  allow  this  to 
happen,  we  are  not  actin  f  only  against 
our  moi-al  responsibilities  but  I  believe 
against  our  own  self-interest. 

I  know  that  reconimlttalidoes  not  mean 
that  It  necessarily  falls.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  Is  a  very  r  'sponsible  and 
distinguished  Member  of  his  body,  and 
I  call  hlra  my  friend.  Bu(  I  know  what 
recommittal  will  be  Interp  ■eted  to  mean. 
It  will  mean  that  we  weit  up  the  hill 
but  we  cannot  go  over  tie  top.  It  will 
mean  that,  for  all  pract  ical  purjioses. 
we  cannot  deliver. 

As  unpopular  as  forelgi  aid  is.  It  is 
necessary,  just  as  it  Is  n  scessary  to  be 
vaccinated  against  smal  ipox.  Foreign 
assistance  is  related  to  the  humanitarian 
and  economic  needs  of  thi  world.  If  the 
United  States  of  Amerlc .  thinks  It  Is 
going  to  be  secure  simply  jecause  it  has 
Trident  submarines  and  E  -1  bombers,  it 
is  off  its  rocker.  Foreign  a»  istance  is  part 
of  the  national  security  o  this  country. 
In  this  bill  Is  money  thi  t  Ls  needed  to 
feed  hungry  people.  In  tl  lis  measure  Is 
authorization  to  increas ;  agricultural 
production,  for  family  pla  nning,  for  ed- 
ucation. What  we  have  (  one  is  to  put 
some  restraint  upon  wha  I  consider  to 
be  a  kind  of  excess  expem  iture  of  funds 
ill  certain  parts  of  the  wor  d. 

I  wish  I  could  find  myi  elf  once  again 
in  agreement  wlUi  the  dtst  nguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  He  to  lows  how  I  feel 
about  this.  I  spoke  to  hL  i  about  it.  He 
is  a  valued  and  very  Imp  irtant  member 
of  the  Committee  on  For  ?lgn  Relations. 


He  has  suppoited  this  legislation.  My 
remai'ks  ai'e  no  personal  reflection.  They 
In  no  way  reflect  personally  upon  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  as  a  Sen- 
ator and  as  manager  of  tliis  bill,  know- 
ing it  was  almast  a  hopeless  cause  to 
start  V.  ith,  if  I  did  not  stand  up  and  say 
tliat  we  ought  to  see  it  through.  We 
ought  to  pass  it,  and  we  ought  to  get  the 
votes  to  pass  it,  and  let  the  world  know 
that  we  can  fulfill  our  responsibilities. 

Does  anybody  tliink  that  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  when  it  comes  back  to  the 
Senate,  is  going  to  have  easy  sailing? 
Mark  my  words,  it  will  have  a  plenty 
tough  time. 

If  this  bill  is  recommitted,  it  will  be 
equivalent — at  least  in  the  eyes  of  many 
people — to  rejection,  particularly  under 
the  circumstances  that  now  exist.  If  re- 
committal takes  plsice,  I  must  say  that 
there  will  be  those  who  will  move  to 
reject  the  report  on  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. I  supported  the  continuing  reso- 
lution because  I  think  we  need  it. 

There  is  not  a  vote  In  Minnesota  that 
Is  going  to  be  helped  by  my  support  of 
this  bill.  I  get  the  unusual  privilege  of 
handling  a  piece  of  legislation  around 
here  that  has  "downhill"  on  it  evei-y 
time.  But  I  do  not  turn  away  from  what 
sometimes  appear  to  be  hopeless  causes. 

I  tlilnk  it  is  Important  that  we  have 
tliis  bill,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
will  not  recommit  Ic  and  that  we  will  see 
It  through. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Am  I  correct  that 
we  are  asking  for  $1,134  billion  more 
than  last  year  In  the  foreign  assistance 
program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tlie  Senator  is  es- 
sentially correct,  except  that,  as  he 
knows,  there  are  programs  In  this  bill 
that  were  not  In  the  bill  last  year,  such 
as  the  Middle  East  programs  resulting 
from  the  negotiations  and  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger's efforts  in  the  Middle  East.  Also, 
this  is  an  authorization,  as  compared  to 
appi'oprlatlons.  The  Senator  knows  as 
well  as  I  that  the  appropriations  are  al- 
ways substantially  less  than  the  author- 
izations. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  respond  briefly  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who  Is  one  of  the  great  statesmen,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  salute  him  for 
the  diligent  work  he  has  done  In  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  He  has  worked 
very  hard  and  very  long,  and  I  can  well 
understand  the  keen,  deep  disappoint- 
ment he  feels  as  he  contemplates  the 
motion  that  has  been  made. 

However,  if  we  do  want  a  foreign 
assistance  bill — and  I  share  his  view  that 
foreign  a-ssistance  Is  very  necessary — 
necessary  not  only  in  terms  of  humani- 
tarian objectives  but  also — let  us  be  re- 
alistic— in  terms  of  our  hopes  for  world 
peace.  It  is  a  very  essential  part  of  our 
foreifen  policy.  The  cost  involved  In  this 
propram  is  miniscule  compared  to  what 
we  spend  in  our  defease  budget, — com- 
pared to  what  we  must  spend  if  we  be- 
come involved  In  a  war.  This  leei:lation  is 
a  vital,  essential  pait  of  our  effort  to 


keep  peace  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
and  to  bring  about  peace  In  other  areas 
where  we  do  not  have  it  now. 

So,  the  real  difference  between  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  me  is  this: 
Which  course  Is  more  likely  to  produce 
the  kind  of  foreign  assistance  bill  that 
will  best  serve  the  Nation's  interests? 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  a 
better  head  counter  of  the  Senate  than 
1. 1  am  sorry  but  I  do  not  count  the  votes 
to  pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  sincerely  believe  we  would  be 
better  serving  the  cause  by  sending  it 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Foi'cign  Re- 
lations at  this  point  so  the  committee 
can  take  a  new  look  at  it  after  the 
clecticn. 

I  do  not  disagree  witli  the  goal  or 
the  objective  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. But  I  do  have  some  disagreement 
witli  him  as  to  which  is  the  better  com^se 
to  follow.  I  salute  him  for  the  bipartisan 
leadership  he  has  pro\'lded  over  the 
years.  He  has  performed  a  great  service 
for  the  country,  and  I  know  he  will  con- 
tinue in  that  seiTlce  regardless  of  how 
this  vote  comes  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT  addressed 
the  Chair. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  motion  to  recommit,  but  not  for  the 
reasons  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  distlngitlshed 
Senator  from  Minnesota  have  men- 
tioned. 

I  am  opposed  to  general  foreign  aid — 
what  Representative  H.  R.  Gross  refere 
to  as  the  foreign  giveaway  program.  I 
am  opposed  to  It  because  we  have  given 
away  more  than  $200  billion  since  the 
prc^rram  started. 

Proponents  talk  about  a  humanitarian 
program  and  something  that  will  help 
the  world.  If  we  had  a  national  referen- 
dimi,  would  the  American  people  ap- 
prove of  this  $2  5  billion?  I  submit  that 
they  would  overwhelmingly  disapprove. 

When  I  sei-ved  in  the  House,  I  took 
some  polls  on  this  matter,  and  85  per- 
cent to  90  percent  of  the  people  I  repre- 
sented either  wanted  foreign  aid 
eliminated  or  reduced.  We  have  had  this 
foreign  aid  from  25  to  30  years.  It  started 
with  the  Marshall  plan  to  help  the  war- 
torn  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Per- 
haps we  should  have  reverse  foreign  aid 
at  this  time.  As  a  nation,  we  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  asking  for  a  handout,  but 
when  we  have  given  and  given  and  given 
for  as  many  years  as  we  have,  when  we 
have  given  as  much  as  we  have  to  other 
nations — the  Library  of  Congi-ess  advises 
me  that  we  have  given  to  between  125 
and  ISO  nations — when  we  have  pro- 
vided, either  in  grants  or  in  loans  more 
than  $200  billion,  an  amendment  might 
well  be  in  order  to  provide  for  some  re- 
verse foreign  aid,  considering  our  pres- 
ent economic  condition.  Because  oui 
spending  already  exceeds  our  national 
income  we  will  have  to  borrow  the  money 
at  a  high  i-ate  of  interest  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  In  this  bill  and  the  other 
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foreign  aid  bills.  This  is  only  a  part  of 
the  package. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  serious  about  ask- 
ing other  nations  for  money,  because 
this  Nation  has  always  stood  on  its  own 
feet.  But  it  does  seem  that  we  should 
stop  this  foolishness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  entitled 
•'The  Foreign  Aid  Habit."  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star-News  on 
September  18.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  is  a  former 
editor  of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  News- 
Leader.  He  wiites : 

How  did  we  get  into  tbis  lunacy?  And  how 
do  we  get  out?  Forelgu  aid  Bimply  got  to  be  a 
bablt  .  .  .  And  It  bas  now  become  a  "uear- 
addlctlve  hatolt." 

I  hope  that  the  committee,  when  it 
reports  another  bill,  will  be  more  selec- 
tive in  the  giveaway  progi'am.  We  do  need 
to  kick  the  habit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  FoKEiCN  Aid  Habtt 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Glum.  That  Is  about  the  only  adjective 
that  comes  readily  to  mind  to  describe  a 
recent  report  from  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  foreign  aid  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  U  glum  won't  suffice,  try 
gloomy,  dismal,  or  dreary. 

The  Committee  has  recommended  an  au- 
thorization of  $2.5  bUIion  for  certain  eco- 
nomic, military  assistance  and  credit  sales 
programs.  But  plainly  the  committee's  heart 
Isn't  in  It.  About  the  only  pleasant  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  the  $2.5  bUlion  Is  that  the 
sum  is  $724  million  less  than  the  admluis- 
tratlon  bad  requested  for  these  particular 
items. 

Most  of  the  money  that  would  be  author- 
ized In  the  pending  bin  is  for  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos.  And  about  the  only 
pleasant  thing  that  can  be  said  on  this  score 
is  tliat  the  bill  fixes  some  guidelines  that  may 
cut  down  on  waste  and  graft. 

The  $2J  billion  that  would  be  authorized 
by  this  bill  is  only  a  part  of  $8.4  billion  In 
total  foreign  aid  proposed  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  We  have  grown  numb  to  such 
figures.  The  digits  convey  little  meaning.  As 
Individual  items,  however,  the  proposals  may 
prompt  a  few  hard  questions. 

It  is  proposed,  for  Instance,  to  take  nestfly 
$15  million  from  American  taxpayers  this 
year  In  the  form  of  outright  military  assist- 
ance to  African  nations.  Isn't  It  about  time 
that  we  asked  about  value  received?  Ethiopia 
Is  down  for  $11.3  million  in  military  aid. 
In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  value 
do  the  Americtm  people  receive  in  exchange 
for  SI  1.3  milUon  to  Ethiopia? 

Why  are  the  taxpayers  hit  for  even  $70,- 
0(10  to  Ghana?  For  $100,000  in  arms  to  Ll- 
Ijerla?  For  $50,000  to  Mali?  For  $8GO,000  to 
Morocco?  It  is  proposed  that  we  give  $300,000 
In  military  aid  to  Zaire;  the  sum  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  total  Income  tax  paid  by  200 
middle-income  families. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  In  some  fashion — 
i-uiybe  the  Coupi-ess  knows — the  American 
people  have  been  ^addled  with  providing  au 
auuuul  allowance  to  more  than  100  coun- 
t! i?s.  At  raTidom,  it  is  proposed  that  our  tax- 
payers provide  In  economic  or  military  aid 
'^is  year  $2.2  million  to  Upper  Volta,  $17.2 
mill!  jn  t)  Afghaiit'Wn,  $7  million  to  Nepal, 
and  *232  mlUlon  to  Turkey.  Through  the 
i-tace  Corps,  we  will  spend  $506,000  in  Fiji, 
H52.0O0  Ui  Svazilui:d,  and  ♦181,000  In  Oman. 

HoA  did  we  get  into  iliis  lunacy?  And  how 
m  v.e  ge*  out?  Foreign  aid  shnplv  ^ot  to  be 
I'  I'-vjit,  sa<s  the  ooiisniiitec.  And  it  has  no'v 
wiMne  a  "near-ad'U-tlve  habit." 
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"At  present,"  the  committee  observes,  '"the 
far-flung  network  of  VJS.  military  assistance, 
advisory  groups,  military  missions,  and  mili- 
tary groups  gives  bureaucratic  momentum 
to  the  perpetuation  of  an  extensive  program 
the  rationale  for  which  each  year  has  become 
increasingly  dubious.  Through  this  bureauc- 
racy, tlie  U.S.  continues — almost  habitually — 
to  dispense  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  weapons  iu  pursuit  of  such  vagi'.ely  de- 
liued  goals  as  'stabUlty,'  'balance.'  and  the 
•uiaii'ieiiuncc  of  friendly  relations.'  Yet  iu 
the  committee's  v'ew,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  such  geueral  purpoties  have  actually 
been  served  by  this  massive  and  often  indl;9- 
criminate  program." 

On  the  contrary,  military  aid  'not  only 
e.scalatcs  the  destructive  potential  of  inter- 
national conflict  but  also  enhances  the  rela- 
tive power  of  the  military  wiUUn  those  socle- 
Uea  and  thereby  creates  undesirable  tend- 
encies away  from  the  democratic  processes 
which  the  program.  In  its  origins,  was  in- 
tended to  defend." 

The  committee  has  recommended  a  three- 
year  phase-out  of  general  military  assistance. 

If  the  recommendation  sUcks,  perhaps  the 
American  taxpayer  wUl  be  given  some  re- 
lief In  time.  Meanwhile  the  drain  continues. 

V^'heu  will  Congress  Uck  the  habit? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  ^^-illing  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  his  time  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  say  "hello"  in  1  minute.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  to  recommit.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CAjmoN>.  the  Senator  trom  Alaska  (Mr. 
GRAVEL'k,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  TuNNEY)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  annomice  tliat,  if  present  and 
voting,  tlie  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bixlmon)  , 
the  Senator  fi-om  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett >, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mi-.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>, 
the  Senator  from  Coloi-ado  (Mi-.  Domi- 
NicK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWAXER),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
« Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Towef)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Coimec- 
ticut  iMr.  Weickhr)  are  npcessarilj' 
ah.sent. 

I  fui-ther  aimounce  that  the  Seoatoi" 
from  Nebraska  "Mr.  Curms)  is  atxsent 
arler.dhig  a  funeral. 


I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ihtr. 
Taft),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimoimced — yeas  39, 
iiays  43,  as  follows; 
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YEAS— 39 

Aiken 

i:a.si'.and 

Moutoya 

Alien 

I'auuiu 

Nimn 

Baker 

Foug 

Pearson 

Bartleti 

arrtnn 

Pandoiph 

Br.nll 

Guruey 

Roth 

Bible 

Hansen 

Scott,  Hugb 

Brock 

Helms 

Scott, 

Biick'ey 

KolUngs 

William  L. 

Burdlck 

Hniska 

Stafford 

B.vrd. 

Inouye 

Stennls 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.    Johnston 

Stevens 

B:.rd.  Robert  C  Long 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McClellau 

Young 

Oomenid 

Mccaure 

NATS— 43 

Abourc^k 

Hr.t  field 

Men  dale 

Bent  sen 

H-athaw«v 

Muskle 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Neieon 

Brooke 

Hugbes 

Pastorc 

Case 

Humplirey 

PeU 

Chul:^ 

Jackson 

Percy 

Church 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Biblcoff 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Schwelker 

Eagleton 

MauBfleld 

Stevenson 

Krvln 

Mathlae 

Symington 

Pulbrifeht 

McGorem 

TVlmadge 

Hart 

Mclotyre 

u- ill  lams 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Haskell 

MetzEnbaum 

.MOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Bayh 

Dole 

Pa<-)cwood 

Bellmon 

I>omlnick 

Spsrkmnn 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Taft 

Cannon 

Gravel 

Tower 

cook 

McGee 

runner 

Curtis 

Moss 

Weicker 

So  tlie 

motion  lo  recommit  was  re 

jected. 

AMEKDMENT    MO. 

1829 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
my  amendment  No.  1929  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  fioia  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), for  himself,  Mr.  Apourbzk,  Mr.  Ki:N-- 
vtroY,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Oanston-.  and  Mr. 
Mathias,  proposes  an  amendment  ntimbere^t 
1929. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  53.  between  Unes  10  and  1'  iu- 
sf*rt  the  following  new  paragraph: 

-•(6)  (A)  At  the  end  of  chapter  1  add  f'lo 
■foUov.'lng  new  section: 

"  "Sfc.  2a.  QL.^.TERr.y  ErpoRT<5:  CoNi.ii:  =- 
^tON.\L  ArraovA!.. —  ta)  Not  later  than  tilipen 
rtays  aJi^T  the  end  of  erch  quarter,  the  Presl- 
drnt  .shall  traii-smlt  to  the  Speal:er  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a  re- 
port setting  forth  the  total  amount  of  ca-sh 
sales  from  stock  ir.ider  secti,on  21.  contracts 
for  the  procurement  of  defense  articles  or 
defense  services  under  section  22.  credit  sales 
vaicier  section  2.J  of  this  Act,  and  g^^aranties 
unritr  section  24  of  this  Act  made  dtirlng  ih.' 
preceding  quarter,  and  the  country  or  Inter- 
national orgunlJ'ation  to  vhich  such  sale, 
cref^tt  spile,  or  gttrvanty  is  mad»  or  expected 
tl  be  mntie. 

•■•(h)(1)  The  }l-e-'.dent  sbr.i!  transmit  lo 
the  SpeaV-er  of  the  Hou?e  of  Representative:- 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  oi 
'he  Senate  on  the  sam?  day  a  written  state- 
niei;t  rjivliij;  a  complete  expKinatlon  with 
re^iject  to  an"  agreement  or  coii'ract  to  .--eU 
or  tj  p-trnd  fr<=^it  cr  3:11  ar-'.r. ties  If — 
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'(A)    the   amount   ol 
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such   sale,   credit 


11  Include  an  ex- 
one  agreement  or 


ternatlonal   orga- 


9ale,  a  description 
service  provided; 
iittency.  or  branch 


igrecment  or  coii- 

sa'.e.  or  guaranty 
^reemeut  or  con- 
e  first  period  of 


sale,  guaranty  exceeds  $!  5,000.000;   or 

"'(B)  the  amount  of  such  sale,  credit 
sale,  or  guaranty,  when  a(  Sed  to  the  amount 
of  all  the  sales,  credit  sa  es,  and  guaranties 
i'lHi'e  to  that  country  oi  international  or- 
'_.iiiization  In  that  fiscal  3  far  (Including  the 
.•.mount  of  any  sale,  ere*  It  sale,  and  guar- 
f»M'y  made  to  that  count  y  or  International 
•  irFHiiization  under  a  stat  iment  of  waiver  in 
a-cordauce  with  subsectlfn  (c)  of  this  sec 
(ior, ),  causes  the  total 
credit,  sales,  and  guaranties  made  to  that 
country  in  that  year  to  e.^eed  $50,000,000  for 
the  iiist  time. 
Each  such  statement  sh 
planation  relating  to  onlj 
contract  to  sell  or  to  extc  id  credit  or  guar' 
anties,  and  shall  .set  forth-4- 

"'(i)    the  countiy  or  i: 
nlzation  to  which  the  s^e,  credit  sale,  or 
guaranty  Is  made; 

"'(11)   the  amoxuit  of  tl}e  sale,  credit  sale, 
or  guaranty; 

"  '(ill)  in  the  case  of  a 
of  the  defense  article  or 
"'(iv)    the  department, 
of   the   United  States  Ariied   Forces  enter- 
ing into  such  contract  or  1  greement;  aiid 

"'(V)   the  date  of  such 
tract. 

"■(2)  (A)   No  sale,  credit 
may  be  made  under  such 
tract  until   the  end  of  t 
thirty  calendar  days  of  c  (ntinuous  session 
of   Congress    after   the   da  ,e   on   w  hich   the 
statement  is  transmitted. 

"'(B)  The  President  mf  n.a'.ve  such  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty  thl  ty  days  after  tt.e 
statement  has  been  so  tr  .lismltted  unless, 
before  the  end  of  the  firs  period  of  thirty 
calendar  days  of  continuoi  s  session  of  Con- 
{rress  after  the  date  on  wh  ch  the  statement 
is  transmitted.  Congress  1  dopts  a  concur- 
Jent  resolution  disapprovii  g  the  sale,  credit 
.sale,  or  guaranty  with  resj  ect  to  which  the 
statement  Is  made. 

'•'(3)  For  purposes  oi  ipragrrph  (2)  of 
this  subsection — 

"  '(A)  the  continuity  of  n  session  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
.'  ine  die;  and 

"'(B)  the  days  on  whicl  either  House  Is 
not  in  session  because  of  jn  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  o  a  day  certain 
iue  excluded  in  the  com  lutr-.tion  of  the 
thirty-day  period. 

"'(c)  The  provisions  of  j  aragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  s«  nion  shall  not 
apply  if  the  President  ti  insmits  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re]  resentn fives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  a  statement  of  wal  er  in  which  he 
certifies  that  an  einergcncy  eyi<-ls  which  re- 
quires such  waiver  in  the  ;  attouiil  security 
interests  of  the  United  Stat  s. 

■"(d)  Subsections  (e)  t  irough  (pi)  of 
this  section  are  enacted  bi    Congress — 

"'(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  th  ;  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  a  id  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  p:.n  of  the  rul  s  of  each  House. 
respectively,  but  applicable  (  nly  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  follo\  ed  In  the  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  c  escribed  by  this 
section;  and  they  supersede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  ire  inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

"'(2)  with  full  reccgnit  :>n  of  the  con- 
stiiutional  right  of  either  ]  [ouse  to  change 
the  rules  (so  far  as  relating  ;o  the  procedure 
of  that  House)  at  any  tlr  .e.  in  the  same 
'ii.inr.er.  and  ta  tlie  same  (  xtent  as  in  the 
'..use  of  any  ether  rule  of  t  lat  House. 

■•'le)  For  purposes  of  lubsectlons  (d) 
.hrough  (m)  of  this  sectl  )n.  "resolution" 
means  cn!y  a  concurrent  resolution,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  cl  luse  of  which  is 
fis  follows:  "That  the  Congr  fss  does  not  ap- 
prove the  (agreement,  conti  »ct)   for  —  and 


explained  In  the  statement  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  on  — .  19 — .",  the 
appropriate  word  within  the  parentheoee 
being  selected,  the  first  blank  space  therein 
Ijelng  ailed  with  the  name  of  the  foreign 
country  on  whose  behalf  the  sale,  credit 
sale,  or  guaranty  is  made,  and  the  other 
blank  space  therein  being  appropriately  filled 
with  the  date  of  the  transmittal  of  the  state- 
ment; but  does  not  include  a  resolution 
specifying  more  than  one  sale,  credit  sale, 
or  guaranty. 

"  "(f)  If  the  committee,  to  which  has  been 
referred  a  resolution  disapproving  a  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  eruarantv.  has  not  reported  the 
resolution  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days 
after  Its  Introduction,  it  Is  in  order  to  move 
either  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  other  resolution  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  s,-<me  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guar- 
Hiity  which  has  been  referred  to  the  com- 
j'llttee. 

"■(g)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolution, 
is  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may  not 
be  made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guaranty),  and  debate  thereon 
is  limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  those  favoring  and 
tho.se  opposing  the  resolution.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  it 
is  I'ot  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"  '(h)  If  the  niotioii  to  dischart,e  is  agreed 
to.  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  anotlier  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
.same  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty. 

"■(I)  When  the  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
sale,  credit  .sale,  or  guaranty,  it  is  at  any  time 
thereafter  in  order  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  the  same  eifect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly  priv- 
ileged and  Is  not  debatable.  An  amendment 
to  the  motion  is  not  In  order,  and  it  Is  not  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  tlie  vote  by 
Hhlch  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
10. 

■••(J)  Debate  on  the  resolution  Is  limited 
to  not  more  than  two  hours,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  lavorUig  and  those  op- 
posing the  resolution.  A  motion  further  to 
limit  debate  is  not  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  in  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
icsoUitlon  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"  '(k)  Motions  to  postpone,  miide  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of.  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  biisine.«s.  are  decided  without  debate. 

"'(1)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
ChHlr  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  ca.se  may  be.  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  sale,  credit 
sale,  or  guaranty  are  decided  without  debate. 

"'(m)  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one 
Hou.se  of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  th.it 
House,  that  House  receives  from  the  other 
House  a  concurrent  resolution  of  such  other 
House,  then — 

"'(1)  the  procedure  with  rtspect  to  the 
concurrt-i'.t  re.solulion  of  the  rirsv  House  shall 
he  the  same  as  if  no  concurrent  resolution 
frnm  the  other  Hous^e  had  been  received;  but 

"  '(2)  on  any  vote  on  finwl  pas-sage  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  first  House  the 
concurrent  reaolutlon  from  the  other  Hotise 
snaU  be  nutcii'ata-ali\  siib.'.tituted." 


"(B)  Section  35(b)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed.". 

On  page  53.  line  11,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  one  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year. 
In  its  present  form,  amendment  No.  19^9 
is  a  weaker  amendment  than  the  one  I 
offered  and  the  Senate  passed  last  year. 
It  provides  that  whenever  there  is  a  mili- 
tary sale  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  $25  million  or  more,  or 
whenever  there  are  cumulative  sales  to 
one  country  in  one  year  of  $50  million  or 
more,  the  President  must  submit  the 
.'ales  plans  to  Congress  under  a  proce- 
diue  similar  to  the  Reorganization  Act. 
Both  Houses  would  have  to  act  to  re.ject 
the  sales  proposal. 

The  reason  for  this  amendment  is  that 
these  huge  sales  of  military  hardware 
nave  a  significant  impact  on  foreign 
policy.  The  circiunstances  which  war- 
ranted the  amendment's  consideration 
and  Senate  passage  last  year  have  grown 
even  more  serious  in  the  interval. 

When  I  offered  my  amendment  last 
June  25, 1973. 1  said  that: 

It  is  difficult  these  days  to  open  tlie  new.s- 
paper  without  coming  across  unexpected  re- 
ports of  another  U.S.  multi-million  dollar 
.-ir-ns  deal  v.ith  another  small  nation  some- 
'.  here. 

Ironically  this  year,  not  only  have  the 
sums,  which  were  already  vast,  grown 
u.slronomically  but  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts now  relate  State  Department  and 
Defen.se  Department  internal  criticism  ol 
the  policy  of  pushing  arms  sales  over- 
seas. Our  foreign  pohcy  experts  have 
come  to  question  the  wisdom  of  some  of 
these  massive  deals.  Had  this  amend- 
ment become  public  law.  Congress  and 
the  public  would  have  had  a  role  in  re- 
viewing the  highly  significant  foreign 
policy  implications  of  these  sales  before 
the  sales  were  finalized  and  before  the 
potential  damage  had  been  precipitated 

Cloaily  foreign  military  sales  has  be- 
come a  major  instnunent  of  U.S.  foreign 
ijoUcy.  Tlie  executive  branch  of  this  Na 
lion  involves  the  United  States  in  mili- 
tary situations  throughout  tlie  world 
without  congressional  and  public  debate, 
di'^cussion,  or  deliberation. 

The  bare  statistics  and  figures  for  the 
FMS— foreign  military  sales— program 
tell  much  of  the  story.  By  DOD's  account, 
the  United  States  has  sold  over  $2  bi'lio;i 
worth  of  military  goods  in  the  years 
between  1950  and  1973. 

Last  year  when  I  offered  this  i-mend- 
ment.  available  data  showed  that  the 
FMS  program  was  estimated  to  rise  from 
$3.5  billion  in  1972  to  $3.8  billion  in  1973. 
Fiscal  year  1974  sales  had  been  estimated 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3.9  billion. 
The  latest  figures  now  available,  how- 
ever, reveal  that  the  forecasts  of  all  the 
experts  in  and  out  of  the  Government 
were  frightfully  off.  The  United  States  in 
fiscal  year  1974.  in  fact,  sold  $5.9  billion 
in  arms — a  huge  Increase  over  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  and  much  more  than 
h?.d  been  anticipated.  When  credit  sales 
and  guf-rantees  are  added  in,  the  FMS 
program  in  fact  totals  a  phenomenal  $8.6 
billion. 

This  is  practically  double  the  arms 
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sales  for  the  previous  year  and  a]mo.st  $2 
billion  more  than  all  the  arms  sold  or 
given  away  by  all  nations  3  years  ago.  lu 
4  short  years,  the  program  has  grown  six- 
fold. Fifty-eight  nations  paitlclpate  in 
th2  FMS  government-to-goverament 
•  iiles  program. 

Clearly  we  are  in  need  of  a  review  proc- 
.  -s  to  keep  up  with  the  galloping  growth 
(II  this  program.  Congress  must  have  the 
iiecessary  information  on  and  oversight 
authority  over  proposed  foreign  military 
..ales  to  exercise  its  responsibility  in  this 
cruciai  area.  Legislation  which  the  Sen- 
ate perceived  a  need  for  last  year  is  even 
more  crucial  this  year. 

Foreign  military  sales  constitute  major 
foreign  policy  decisions  involving  the 
United  States  in  military  activities  with- 
out sui£dent  deUberation.  This  has  got- 
ten us  into  trouble  in  the  past  and  could 
easily  do  so  again. 

Despite  tlie  serious  policy  issues  raised 
by  this  tremendous  increase  in  Govern- 
ment arms  sales,  these  transactions  are 
made  with  little  regard  for  congressional 
or  public  opinion.  Tlie  Department  of 
Defense  Is  consulted.  The  manufacturers 
of  weapons  and  the  providers  of  military 
services  are  consulted.  The  foreign  pur- 
chasers are  Involved.  But  Congress  is 
hardly  infoimed  of  these  transactions, 
much  less  consulted  as  to  their  propriety. 
As  It  stands  now,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  sunply  presents  Con- 
gress and  the  public  with  the  accom- 
plished facts. 

The  lack  of  required  reporting  to  Con- 
gress, coupled  with  the  traditional  se- 
crecy surrounding  international  arms 
transactions,  frequently  results  in  Cou- 
giess  learning  about  arms  sales  only  as 
a  result  of  the  diligent  effoi-ts  of  the 
pi-ess.  Thus,  ironically,  the  American 
public  learned  of  the  1973  sales  to 
Persian  Gulf  coimtries  only  after  the 
American  media  picked  up  an  Ageuce 
Prance-Presse  report  and  pressed  the 
State  Department  spokesman  to  official- 
ly confiim  the  fact  that  we  had  an  agree- 
ment in  prhiciple  to  sell  Phantoms  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  that  we  were  negotiat- 
ing a  giant  deal  for  arms  to  Kuwait. 

So,  too,  the  American  public  learned 
about  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  jets  to 
Brazil  last  year  from  a  report  originating 
in  Brazil.  And  this  summer  the  Wash- 
ington Post  correspondent  in  Quito, 
Ecuador— not  Capitol  Hill,  Washing- 
ton—reported U.S.  intentions  to  resume 
military  sales  to  Ecuador  after  a  3-year 
ban.  Ecuador,  which  has  been  involved  in 
the  so-called  tuna  war  with  the  United 
States,  resulting  in  seizure  of  U.S.  tuna 
boats  and  expulsiai  of  U.S.  miUtary  mis- 
sion to  Quito,  reportedly  has  a  long  shop- 
ping list  hicluding  12  T-33  trainer  jets, 
basic  infantry  equipment,  and  large 
quantities  of  engineering  equipment. 

Congressional  reliance  on  the  press  for 
hard  data  on  U.S.  Government  arms 
sales  abroad,  however,  is  not  the  most 
serious  deficiency  in  tlie  decisionmaking 
system  governing  such  sales.  At  this  time 
there  is  no  formal  procedure  by  wliich 
Congress  can  participate  In  detemiining 
the  merits  of  these  arms  deals  before 
they  are  finalized.  Nor  Is  theie  any  way 
for  Congress  to  exert  effective  oversight 


authority   and   monitor  the  impact  of 
these  deals  after  they  .vre  negotiated. 

When  this  amendment  was  first  in- 
troduced, I  pointed  out  the  press  reports 
of  burgeoning  U.S.  arms  sales  to  the  Per- 
f.ian  Gulf  nations,  including  Saudi 
Arabia.  Kuwait,  and  Iran,  and  to  Latin 
America.  Apparently  tho^o  sales  were 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

rrasi.'^N  Grt.T 

M\  article  m  tlie  Christan  Scicaice 
Monitor  based  on  uiterviews  with  offi- 
cials of  the  State  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments estimated  that  the  size  of  arms 
sales  to  Persian  Gulf  countries  in  fiscal 
year  1975  alone  could  total  $4  to  $5  bil- 
lion. These  prospective  sales  deserve 
particular  attention  In  the  light  of  hca\'y 
U.S.  sales  in  the  pa.<>t  2  years. 

IRAN 

In  fiscal  year  1973  Iran  contracted  to 
buy  $2  biUion  worth  of  U.S.  militau'y 
equipment.  In  the  past  year,  according 
to  the  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal  the  Shah's 
"purchases  totaled  a  staggerhig  $3.5  bil- 
lion, several  times  the  amounts  of  2  years 
before."  And  the  New  York  Times  on 
September  19  reports  a  possible  $10  bil- 
lion sale  to  Iran  of  communications 
equipment,  including  satellites. 

Wall  Street  Journal  staff  reporter 
Ricliard  J.  Levine  stated  in  an  August 
29,  1974,  dispatch  that  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  have : 

Allowed  and  even  encouraged  (the  Shah) 
to  purchase  some  of  the  most  8ophlsticat«d 
v.eapons  In  U.S.  arsenals.  Including  Grum- 
nian's  swing-wing  F14  fighter  (tlie  Navys 
newest  warplane)  McDonnell  Douglas'  F4 
fighter,  Lockheed's  C130  transport  and 
Hughes  Aircraft's  TOW  antitank  missile.  In 
the  case  of  Bell's  AHIJ  attack  helicopter, 
the  Shah  Is  getting  a  whlrlyblrd  more  ad- 
vanced than  any  used  by  the  American  Army. 
His  future  purchases  are  likely  to  Uiclude 
liltton's  DD363  destroyer  and  a  lightweight 
fighter  still  under  development. 

More  significantly,  the  usually  reliable 
and  generally  unhysterical  Wall  Street 
Journal  reports  that: 

It  is  Increasingly  uncertain  whether  U.S. 
policy  has  promoted  stability  and  VB.  ac- 
cess to  Mideast  oU,  or,  rather,  has  fueled  a 
Persian  Gulf  Arms  race  that  Is  heightening 
regional  tensions  and  spurring  the  oil-pro- 
ducing states  to  raise  oil  prices  to  pav  for 
expensive  weapons. 

It  reveals  that  some  experts  In  Govern- 
ment consider  our  policy  "at  least  self- 
defeating  and  at  most  highly  dangerous." 
one  top  State  Department  official  worried 
publicly  that  weapons  sales  to  Iran  have 
"achieved  a  magnitude  people  didn't 
anticipate  without  benefit  of  considera- 
tion of  the  long-term  consequences." 

Selling  to  Iran  means  more  than  ju.<^t 
a  fast  buck  for  U.S.  defense  contractors 
or  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance. It  means  we  are  deepb'  Involving 
U.S.  policy  In  the  military  futuie  of 
Iran— a  nation  to  which  imder  a  1959 
agreement,  the  United  States  is  commit- 
ted to  "take  such  appropriate  action,  iu- 
cluduig  tlie  use  of  armed  forces,  as  may 
be  ijiutually  agreed  upon."  We  are  pom-- 
ing  rivers  of  sophisticated  arms  into  a 
nation  whose  dubious  military  adven- 
tures include  tlie  occupation  in  1971  of 
three  small  stratei;ically  lo^mted  i.slands 


at  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
\'  hich  the  Arabs  hi  the  area  also  claim. 

THE   ARAB   NATIOMS   IN   THE   PntSIAN   CUI.F 


Moreover,  in  an  Incredible  policy 
which  attempts  to  be  "even-handed" 
in  the  Middle  East  but  which  boggles 
the  mind  for  its  shortsightedness,  the 
same  policymakers  in  our  Government 
who  approve  sales  to  Iran  are  also  push- 
ing sales  to  the  Arab  powers  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region — Saudi  Arabia  and 
KuwBit — thus  fueling  an  amis  race. 
s\rpi  An  APIA 

Saudi  Arabia,  which  last  year  ordered 
a  total  of  betv.een  150  to  200  F-5  fight- 
ers, signed  a  $355  million  agreement  in 
April  for  the  modernization  of  the  Saudi 
National  Guard.  The  agreement  Includes 
the  purchase  of  American  armored  ve- 
hicles, antitank  weapons,  and  artillery 
batteries.  In  the  year  ending  June  30. 
Saudi  purchases  totaled  a  little  over  half 
a  billion  dollars.     . 

Recently,  two  high  ranking  military  ex- 
perts visited  Saudi  Arabia  In  a  move 
that  the  New  York  Times  says  illustrates 
growing  United  States  military  involve- 
ment v.hich  stops  "just  short  of  a  mutual 
defense  pact,  which  would  oblige  the 
United  States  to  resist  a  foreign  attack 
on  the  coimtry." 

Ill  the  words  of  one  United  States  mil- 
itary official: 

I  do  not  know  of  anytJilng  that  is  non- 
nuclear  that  we  would  not  give  the  Saudis. 

On  September  11.  1974,  New  York 
Times  listed  examples  of  these  massive 
sales: 

Raytheon  Corp. — Hawk  missiles,  a 
S265  million  purchase  program  for  ad- 
vanced Hawk  groimd-to-alr  missile  bat- 
teiies  for  the  Saudi  air  defense  system, 
and  the  stationing  of  450  Raytheon  tech- 
nicians to  service  the  missiles; 

"The  Northrup  Corp.— P-6E  jet  fight- 
ers, pilot  trahihig  and  development  of 
personnel  and  facilities; 

Lockheed  Corp. — C-130  cart;o  planes 
with  pilot  trainln?  and  groimd  person- 
nel: 

Bendix. — track  and  aiTnored  vehiclp-s 
for  the  Saudi  Army; 

The  United  States  has  entered  into  a 
$250  milUon  arms  and  training  contract 
with  the  National  Guard,  the  Saudi  In- 
ternal security  force; 

The  United  States  maintain*  a  train- 
ing mission  for  the  Saudi  army,  air  force 
and  navy; 

"Tlie  Corps  of  Engineere  has  super- 
vised the  construction  of  the  two  big 
army  bases  at  Tofuk.  near  the  noithwe.st 
border  with  Jordan,  and  at  Khamis 
Mushait,  in  the  South  near  Yemen  and 
Southern  Yemen;"  and 

The  United  States  is  also  invohed  hi  a 
10-year  program  to  Improve  the  Saudi 
navy  by  sellinpr  patrol  craft  and  building 
bases. 

These  deals,  reports  a  September  19. 
1974  New  York  Times  article,  are  ar- 
ranged by  means  of  newly  established 
joint  commissions  with  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Secretary  of  State  Klsshiger  re- 
gards these  an-ansements  as  'less  than 
a  formal  alliance  and  more  than  bilater- 
al talks,"  thus  "sidesteplng  congressional 
concerns    about    treaty    commitments" 
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and  making  It  possible  ^o  give  perma- 
Dence  to  negotiations." 

The  magnitude  of  the  sales  and  the 
means  by  which  they  ar '.  instrumented 
f'lould,  it  seems  to  me.  se  a  source  of 
alarm  to  every  single  M  !mber  of  Con- 
i-ress.  Unless  Congress  ac  s  soon.  Its  will 
.?hnll  continue  to  erode  a  >  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  concc  :t  hybrids  such 
j»s  joint  commissions.  T  le  amendment 
v.hich  I  am  offering  tod£  y  is  an  appro- 
priate form  of  congress!  mal  oversight. 
Congress  failure  to  act  n  )w  would  serve 


as  a  sign  of  further  abdi 
to  the  executive  brancfi!^ 

KUWAIT 


i  ation  of  power 


Galf 


Suudi   Arabia   is   not 
country  in  the  Persian 
in  this  massive  arms  race 
ucLs  made  in  the  United 
according  to  a  September 
Post  dispatch  from  Beir4it, 
.^ign  a  contract  worth  $ 
American  arms  and 
advanced    design    Hawk 
missiles.  It  will  shortly 
ations  for  Amei-ican  fighter 
Post  reports: 

The  Kuwaiti  purchases  aiv 
ing   of  aircraft  by  tiaudl 
of  a  heated  arms-buying 
turning    the    Persian   Gulf 
armory.  Strorg  reaction  frajn 
supporters  In   Washington 
if  the  Arab  desires  (for  n 
fighters   with   greater  range 
are  met.  And  there  are  Amt  r 
a   large   arms   package  deal 
strengthening  of  American 
ties  and  a  willingness  to 


he  only  Arab 

taking  part 

:ueled  by  prod- 

jtates.  Kuwait, 

18  Washington 

is  about  to 

50  million  for 

equipment  including 

surface-to-air 

op^n  final  negoti- 

bombers.  The 


large-scale  buy- 

.4rabla  form  part 

( fimpalgn  that  Is 

Into   a   gigantic 

Israel  anc*  its 

an  be  expected 

re  sophisticated 

and  firepower) 

lean  hints  that 

would  imply  a 

u  wait  I  defense 

large  aircraft. 


ofl  ;r 


The  Post  also  reports: 

American  planes  under 
McDonnell-Douglas  Phantor  i 
mainstays  of  the  Israeli  a 
more      recent      longer-rang  s 
Vovjght  A-7  Corsair.  Tlie 
light  attack  bomber,  is  cap|ible 
the  borders  of  Israel  from 

Kuwait  has  reportedly  op 
plan  that  will  have  its  at 
at  four  or  five  locations  ii 
neighboring  Arab  states. 


This  indicates  to  me, 
massive   sale   to   Kuwait 
imply   strengthening   tie 


United  States  and  Kuwa  it.  It  may  also 
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Ling-Temco- 
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arming  other 
involved  in 


Edst-West  im- 


liave  the  dii-ect  effect  o; 
Arab  nations  more  directly 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

Both  the  regional  and 
plications  of  these  large  ^capons  sales  is 
beginning  to  worry  some  <  fovernment  of 
ncials  and  recognized  exp  irts  in  the  field 
Former  Secretary  of  E  efense 
Laird  has  publicly  echoed  this  concern  in 
the  introduction  to  an  Aj  lerican  Enter 
prise  Institute  study  title  I  "Ai-ms  in  the 
Persian  Gulf."  Mr.  Lairc 
while  providing  ai-man|ents  to  third 
world  countries  might  be  a  positive  short- 
term  measure,  it  should  Be  accompanied 
by  diplomatic  activity  s(  that  weapons 
.'  ale.s  do  not  become  a  star  dard  long-term 
U.S.  policy.  He  also  n  ises  important 
ciue^tions  about  the  impl  cations  of  such 
.'..ile.^  for  future  peace  aid  accommoda- 
tion in  the  region. 

In  another  forum,  Lairt  recently  stated 
ill  a  Forbes  Magazine  inl  erview: 

To  me  the  most  imperial  t  agreement  tliat 
(II 1 1  bfc  worked  cut  in  the  next  four  or  five 


years  is  to  Involve  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States,  and  all  other  arms-producing 
countries  to  limit  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
conventional  military  equipment  Into  the 
Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa. 

These  are  serious  Issues — issues  that 
deserve  to  be  debated  by  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch.  Without 
this  amendment  ofifered  today.  Congress 
will  be  totally  ill-equipped  to  debate 
them.  It  will  not  have  adequate  informa- 
tion. Nor  will  it  have  the  necessary  for- 
mal procedure  to  make  its  voice  heard. 

LATIN   AMERICA 

Similar  questions  concerning  sales  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  might  well  be  raised 
about  recent  and  potential  sales  of  jet 
aircraft  to  Latin  American  countries.  In 
1973  the  administration  authorized  sales 
of  F-5E  international  fighters  to  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Vene- 
zuela, ending  in  one  sweep  a  3-year  ban 
on  the  sale  of  sophisticated  military 
equipment  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
As  of  December  1973.  Brazil  had  ordered 
42  aircraft.  Potential  orders  from  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Venezuela  could  total  90  air- 
craft. At  a  cost  of  $2.5  million  per  plane, 
jet  aircraft  sales  to  Latin  America  could 
amount  to  $300  to  $400  million  over  the 
next  few  years.  And,  as  previously  noted, 
the  United  States  plans  to  sell  arms  to 
Ecuador  as  a  result  of  the  truce  In  the 
3-year  tuna  war  with  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  these  transactions — in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  Latin  America,  any- 
v.'here — have  merit.  Perhaps  they  do  not. 
Without  debating  the  merits  of  these 
sales,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  repre- 
sent such  a  qualitative  change  in  our 
involvement  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
and  such  a  significant  turn  in  our  Latin 
American  relations,  that  Congress  must 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  deliberate 
on  these  matters  as  well  as  on  all  other 
significant  sales  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

INAUTQUACT    OF    PRESENT    REPORTING 
REQUIREMENT 

This  amendment  fills  a  vacuum  in  in- 
formation available  to  the  Congress. 
There  is  no  statutory  requirement  to  in- 
sure that  Congress  receives  up-to-date 
information  on  U.S.  Government  foreign 
military  sales.  The  various  required  re- 
ports either  provide  Information  on  last 
year's  sales  or  provide  detailed  infor- 
mation on  only  a  small  part  of  total 
American  arms  sales  abroad.  Thus,  tlie 
report  required  by  657(a)  (1)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  lists  only  the  total 
amount  of  U.S.  Government  sales  by 
country  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  The  re- 
port contains  information  on  the  dollar 
value  of  U.S.  Government  arms  grants 
and  sales  to  each  foreign  country.  It  pro- 
vides no  specific  information  on  the  type 
or  quantity  of  weapons  ordered.  More  im- 
Ijortantly  the  report,  which  covers  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  is  issued  6  to  9 
months  after  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year. 
Thus  the  commitment  to  transfer  weap- 
ons could  have  been  made  up  to  18 
months  before  the  release  of  the  report. 
Government-to-govemment  arms  sales 
do  not  requii'e  export  licen.ses.  Therefore, 
the  portion  of  the  section  657  report 
titled  "Export  of  Arms.  Ammunition,  and 
Im piemen ts  of  War,'"  providing  pp"t  fis- 


cal year  data  only  on  commercial  sales, 
which  are  approximately  one-eighth  of 
total  American  arms  sales  abroad  is  of 
little  use.  Moreover  the  Information 
when  it  is  reported,  deals  with  arms  de- 
liveries during  the  preceeding  fiscal  year, 
it  is  released  up  to  18  months  after  the 
delivery  of  equipment  identified  in  the 
report. 

The  657(a>  (4)  report  on  "Exports  of 
Significant  Defense  Articles  on  the  U.S. 
Munitions  List"  was  formerly  required 
by  section  36  of  the  Foreign  MilitaiT  Sales 
Act.  That  requirement  was  made  a  part 
of  the  section  657  report  in  1973.  To  date 
no  reports  have  been  issued  pursuant  to 
section  657(a)  (4>.  The  report  will  cover 
all  categories  of  arms  transfers,  but  by 
definition  it  will  not  provide  information 
on  all  weapons  transfers  abroad.  Again, 
the  report  will  probably  be  released  ap- 
proximately 9  months  after  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  and  contain  data  on  ex- 
ports made  up  to  18  months  previously. 

Similarly,  the  more  current  reports  on 
munition  lists  exports  totaling  more  than 
.*  100.000,  required  under  another  com- 
mercial sales  reporting  provision  spon- 
sored last  year  by  Senator  Hathaway. 
contain  no  data  on  the  majority  of  US 
arms  sales — the  government-to-govern- 
ment sales  in  which  the  U.S.  acts  as  an 
intermediary  between  an  American  mu- 
nitions firm  and  a  foreign  country. 

Section  35(b)  of  the  Foreign  MilitaiT 
Sales  Act  calls  for  semiannual  reports  on 
a  country-by-country  basis  of  "forecasts 
of  sales  and  of  guarantee  and  credit  ap- 
plications and  anticipated  guaranty  and 
credit  extensions  to  economically  le.ss-de- 
veloped  countries  for  the  current  fiscal 
year."  However,  since  the  approval  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  in  October 
1968.  the  House  Foreign  Afifairs  Commit- 
tee Calendar  lists  only  three  reports  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  section  35(b)  re- 
quirement whereas  approximately  12  re- 
ports should  have  been  received  to  date. 
And  as  the  report  title  describes,  the 
reports  only  contain  data  on  sales  to  less- 
developed  countries — thus  leaving  out 
highly  relevant  information  concerning 
sales  made  elsewhere.  The  three  report- 
thus  far  filed  were  issued  in  April.  Janu- 
ary, and  February  respectively.  The  an- 
nual presentation  document,  which  the 
Defense  Department  claims  contains  data 
submitted  in  lieu  of  a  second  semiannual 
report,  is  also  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss  sometime  during  March  or  April. 
In  effect,  therefore.  Congress  is  receiv- 
ing what  are  supposed  to  be  two  different 
reports  at  approximately  the  same  time 

As  for  the  presentation  material,  a 
detailed  justification  of  the  administra- 
tion's militai-y  aid  program,  it  contains 
an  estimate  on  a  country-by-coimtry 
basis  of  the  dollar  value  of  cash,  credit, 
and  guaranty  weapons  sales.  In  recent 
years,  however,  actual  sales  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  original  DOD  estimates.  An 
example  which  bears  repeating  is  the 
original  DOD  estimate  for  cash  sales  in 
fiscal  year  1974— $3,678  billion.  Actual 
cash  sales  during  fiscal  year  1974  on  the 
other  hand  totaled  $5.9  billion. 

In  summary,  two  facts  should  be  kept 
in  mind  about  the  information  currently 
submitted  to  Congress.  First,  a  great  deal 
cf  the  information  is  on  arms  transfer 
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that  have  already  taken  place.  Second, 
none  of  these  reports  contaitis  procedures 
by  which  Congress  may  reject  arms  sales 
V  hich  it  does  not  f-:l  are  in  the  national 
interest. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
(oirect  tills  situation  and  to  give  Con- 
urtss  the  opportunity  to  consider — and  if 
necessai-y — reject  foreign  military  sales 
ac(  ording  to  prescribed  conditions. 

ADJIINISTERINC    THE    AMENDJIFNT 

The  enactment  of  this  provision  sliould 
place  no  significant  administrative  bur- 
den on  the  executive  branch.  Neither 
Congress  nor  the  executive  branch  will 
be  inundated  in  paperwork  as  a  result  of 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  The 
total  number  of  statements  that  would 
have  been  submitted  for  congressional 
consideration  in  fiscal  year  1973  had  the 
Nelson  amendment  been  in  effect  is  ap- 
proximately 30. 

Nor  should  the  30-doy  congre.s.sionpl 
review  period  prior  to  consummation  of 
sale  provide  any  serious  interference  with 
normal  procedures.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances the  negotiation  of  a  sales 
agreement  can  take  months  and  tlie 
delivery  period  for  such  purchases  may 
extend  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
Moreover,  once  an  offer  of  .=ale  is  ac- 
cepted by  a  foreign  coimtry  tiiere  is  a 
second  period  of  negotiations  on  a  pro- 
duction contract.  Only  tlrn,  is  a  fmnl 
price  agreed  to. 

The  negotiation  of  a  production  con- 
tract pursuant  to  tlie  otfer  and  accept- 
ance takes  anywhere  from  3  weeks  to  9 
months.  This  timelag  Is  In  addition  to 
the  timelag  of  from  90  to  120  days,  which 
a  foreign  country  is  given  to  accept  or 
reject  a  letter  of  offer.  Even  when  the 
acceptance  simply  involves  material  or- 
dered from  U.S.  defense  stocks,  there  is 
still  bound  to  be  a  bm-eaucratic  timelag 
before  the  implementation  of  the  accer>t- 
aiice. 

The  contract— form  1513  of  the  DOD— 
allows  for  delays,  changes  in  conditions, 
or  even  cancellation  by  both  the  seller 
and  purcha.ser.  Thus  the  fact  that  the 
acceptance  is  considered  legally  binding 
on  both  parties  does  not  prevent  either 
the  United  States  or  the  foreign  govern- 
ment from  canceling  the  agreement. 
Section  A(6)  of  the  explanatory  "Condi- 
lions"  accompanying  the  letter  of  offer — 
form  1513 — specifically  reserves  the  rifeht 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  cancel  the 
order  "under  unusual  and  compelling  cir- 
cumstances when  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  require  it."  Similarly,  a 
loreign  government  may  at  any  time  ter- 
minate the  acceptance.  If  the  order  is 
canceled  before  the  final  negotiation  of  a 
production  contract— which  can  take 
from  3  weeks  to  9  moiiths  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  acceijtance-  it  does  so  at  no 
cost  to  itself. 

Mr.  President,  one  la.st  point  shou'd 
oe  made  concerning  tlie  administration 
cf  thi.s  proposal.  A  purchasing  country's 
fieci.sion  to  buy  U.S.-produced  miUtai-y 
c  Wipment  is  made  primarily  on  the  basis 
ot  the  high  technical  quality  of  American 
weapons  and  only  secondarily  on  the  basis 
ur  the  pric3  and  delivei-y  schedule.  Iran, 
-or  example,  negotiated  tlie  purclia.se  of 
P-14.S  for  more  than  a  year  and  re- 
portedly paid  more  than  double  tho  price 


that  the  U.S.  Navy  paid  for  the  same 
plane.  Their  delivery  is  not  expected  to  be 
completed  before  1977.  A  30-day  congres- 
sional review  period,  therefore,  would 
not  cause  any  significant  delay  nor  lose 
the  sale. 

EMERGENCY    WAIVER 

In  i'U  emergency  situation,  the  amend- 
ment provides  a  special  waiver  to  cover 
circumstances  such  as  occurred  dm-ir.'j 
the  October  conflict  in  the  Middle  East. 
Tile  Defense  Department  has  argued 
that  the  Nelson  amendment  would  have 
hampered  the  U.S.  effort  to  bring  about  a 
cease-fire  dm-ing  the  1973  Middle  East 
war.  This  argiunent  is  hypothetical  at 
be.st  and  indicates  a  misunderstanding 
of    the    puiposes    of    the    amendment. 
Moreover,  the  Nelson  amendment  would 
not  preclude  the  President  from  submit- 
ting special  legislation  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuance of  sales.  And  in  fact,  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  Pres- 
ident did  request  special  emergency  as- 
sistance for  Israel.  Nor  would  the  Nelson 
amendment  have  prevented  the  Congress 
from   acting   expeditiously   to   approve 
sales  during  an  emergency.  The  Defense 
Department  argument  that  the  Congress 
would  do  nothing,  thus  blocking  fui'ther 
sales,  i.s  not  supported  by  recent  con- 
jiressional  response  to  Israel's  vital  needs. 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of 
I ii'?cedents  for  the  legislative  approach 
employed  in  the  amendment. — Congi-e;;- 
.•^ional  veto  of  proposed  actions  by  the 
cxecuti\e  br.^n'  h.  Some  of  them  are: 

War  Power  Act — PL  S.3-143 — Concvirrent 
;i-''-oluiion  crtii  terminate  commitment  of 
L'.S.  Force.-,  lo  hostilities  abroad. 

Rnil  Reorganization  Act — (PL  9"-236)  — 
Final  reoit'uuizalion  plan  for  nation's  rail- 
voi'ds  will  be  accepted  unless  either  House 
or  .Senate  p;-5^cs  a  resolution  rejecting  it. 

Budget  •.>>id  Inspounchnent  Control  Act — 
PL  93-344 — Either  House  of  Copevf^ss  can 
oisapprove  Pre."^lclcntial  proposal  to  defer 
eNpendJttire  of  funds;  both  Hon.ses  rntist  ap- 
prove any  pro)jos€d  reci.-;^iou  oi  appropriated 
jt.nris  wiCnin  45  days. 

Di.sirict  of  Ctjlmubia  oeif  Government 
Act— PL  :}:3-lG8— Eillicr  House  of  Coiigreis 
can  di'^npprove  t>(  •<  o."  liio  D.C.  Cl'v  Council 
•.  i  bin  30  days. 


More  .signifioiuily,  the  Commit loe  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  adopted  a  provi- 
.-ion  ill  the  bill  we  are  presently  debating 
rc(iiiiving  that  Congre.ss  be  told  in  ad- 
vance hov;  he  proposes  to  u.se  fmids  un- 
der section  903,  the  .special  rcquire- 
menl.s  fund.  Each  body  is  then  allowed 
?  period  of  MO  days  within  which  ii  could. 
bv  pa^;^-;age  of  a  resolution,  disapprove 
the  piopo-:;l.  A'.coi'cting  to  the  commit- 
tcies  report, 

liie  prcvi.'^iin  adopted  by  the  Conunittee 
i^  comparable  to  t'r;e  statutory  provisions  lor 
C'.>ui^res.';ional  dlsnpproA  al  of  feoverunieJit  rc- 
orj?-uii/^;ation  p'.ans. 

Mr.  President,  the  ConLiressional  Re- 
.  eairli  Service  prepared  a  study  on  the 
constitutionahty  of  the  so-called  legisla- 
tive veto,  embodied  In  the  original  Nelson 
amendment.  That  study  finds  that  the 
projjosed  amendment  is  constitutional. 
It  cio..ely  parallels  the  analogous  provi- 
sion.s  of  the  Executive  Reorganization 
Act,  tiie  constitutionality  of  which  has 
not  been  challenged  by  the  executive 
branch.  Moreover,  the  amendment 
w  oulct  serve  a  u.'^pfnl  function  va  assurin.-^ 


that  the  congi-essional  policy  origina- 
tion power  is  not  abdicated  to  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  question 
that  if  the  one  House  veto  Is  constitu- 
tional then  the  concurrent  resolution,  or 
two  House  veto,  would  be  subject  to  even 
ic.vs  question. 

T.'TE   ELVlvCD     i.MEN-UMENT 

To  repeat,  the  revised  provision  would 
i-equire  that  the  President  report  to  Con- 
gress whenever  he  intends  to  finalize  an 
agreement  to  sell  or  extend  credits  or 
guarantees  for  the  sale  of  D.S.  mUitai-y 
goods  and  sei-vices  for  $25  million.  The 
amendment  further  requires  a  report 
whenever  sales,  credits,  or  guarantees 
extended  to  obe  countiy  in  1  year  amount 
to  SdO  million.  If,  after  Congress  has 
exanimed  these  sales  plans  for  30  days 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  not 
voted  disapproval  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
current resolution,  the  President's  sales 
plans  may  be  finalized. 

The  provision  has  been  slightly  revised 
from  last  year's  amendment  to  meet 
some  procedm-al  and  administrative  diffi- 
culties which  the  Department  of  Defense 
found  with  the  amendment.  And  the 
amendment  which  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  on  today  also  has  been  revised 
to  meet  the  legitimate  procedural  prob- 
lems which  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee perceived  at  the  time  it  considered 
the  amendment  In  executive  session. 
The  revisions  will: 

Cut  down  on  the  nimiber  of  statemejUb 
which  must  be  submitted  to  Congress: 

Grant  the  President  a  waiver  on  anv 
•■■ingle  report  whenever  the  Pi-esldeiit 
certifies  to  Congress  that  there  was  an 
emergency  affecting  the  interest  of  the 
United  States; 

Clarifies  a  .semantic  i».sue  which 
troubled  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
term  "proposed  .sale"  has  been  changed 
in  this  amendment  to  the  term  "agree- 
nient  or  contract  to  sell,"  thus  making  it 
clear  that  Congress  shall  receive  state- 
ments on  U.S.  offei-s  to  sell  that  ha\e 
been  accepted  by  foreign  sovernmeiits ; 
and 

Employs  a  concurrent  resolution  in- 
.<'cad  of  a  one  House  veto. 

In  closing,  let  me  reempha.size  the  im- 
ooitance  of  these  foreign  military  salei^ 
by  citing  a  Washington  Post  article  by 
Andrc:v  Hamilton.  ?  fomier  National 
Security  Council  assistant  to  Henry 
Kissinger,  who  discussed  five  major  as- 
pects of  ti:e  Biiigeoning  arms  .salc-.s  pre- 
ea;n  of  the  United  States: 
Major  Aspects 
1 1 )  M'.xU  of  the  new  wealth  of  developing 
nations  is  paying  for  uou-productive  militai-j- 
eciuipment  at  inflated  prices  at  a  time  when 
more  than  a  billion  people  face  starvation 
because  of  inadequate  fo<xl  supply  and 
distribution. 

(2)  The  sales  have  created  new  regional 
arms  races,  thus  boosting  demand  for  more 
arms  and  coutributmg  to  the  risks  of  war— 
and  of  great  power  confrontation — hi  (in- 
stable areas  like  the  Persian  Gulf. 

(3)  For  the  first  time,  the  United  States  is 
selling  its  most  advanced,  most  expensive, 
and  most  highly  classified  couventioii.-il 
ueaponry  and  electronics   technology. 

(4)  The  danger  exists  that  the  buyers,  to 
pay  for  VS.  and  other  modern  weapons,  will 
be  tempted  to  further  ino-rea.se  caw  material 
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uu  could  wipe  out 


consulting  or  even 


prices,  which  In  the  long 

any  advantage  from  arrasjsales  and  intensify 

worldwide  Inflation. 

(5)  Despite  the  dlploirjatlc  and  economic 
risks  involved,  the  key  d<  clslons  behind  the 
MOW  rise  in  U.S.  arms  exp  >rts  were  made  by 
Prttidcnt  Nixon  without 
informing  Congress. 

i  am  pleased  to  note  lh.it  tlie  Defense 
Ai;iJro;)iiaticns  Snbcorrinitt^c  has  also 
expressed  Its  concern  about  burgeonlnK 
U.S.  arms  sales.  Incorporated  in  its  re- 
port passed  by  the  Senbte,  is  Inn^uage 
closely  paralleling  my  aimendment  which 
requires  prior  notice  to  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee of  certain  future  cash  sales 
of  mlHtary  equipment  totforcipTi  govern- 
ments. The  distingulsliod  clmirman  of 
the  committee  and  I  hap  a  colloquy  on 
this  subject  in  which  he  liated  that: 

The  committee  does  not  In  any  way  mean 
to  preclude  his  (the  Nel«on)  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Mllluiry  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  President,  in  rlosiAg.  let  me  repent 


Government — 
and  the  execu- 


my  firm  belief  that  thl; 

including  both  Congress 

tive  branch — have  the    crponsibllity  to 

its  own  citizens  and  to  tjio  international 

community  to  give  very 

eration  to  weapons  sale."; 

tude.   Tliis   amendment 


botli  the  essential  infor  nation  and  the 


proccd'irc    To 


careful  consid- 
er such  majTii- 
would   provide 


congrcs.^ional 


necessary 
ieviev.'. 

Mr.  President,  all  tills  amendment 
does,  as  I  stated  previo|i.sly.  is  require 
the  President  to  submit 
of  Congi'ess  for  approval 
under  the  Reorganizatio  i  Act.  sales  of 
.$25  million  or  more,  or  c  imulative  sales 
in  1  year  to  one  country  of  $50  million 
or  more.  Therefore.  Con  ;ress  will  have 


;o  both  Houses 
or  disapproval 


the  opportunity  to  debate 
making  the  sale  and  its 
cign  policy.  It  will  have 


to  vote  approval  or  dLsap  pi-oval. 


the  wisdom  of 
mpact  on  for- 
m  opportunity 


If  Congress  does  not  ac 
sale  proceeds.   If 
both     Houses,     not     one 
Houses,  by  acting  positive 
r.ale. 

There  is  one  additional  brovislon.  Tliat 
is  a  provision  that,  in  cas  i  of  emergency 


of  course,  the 

Congi-^ss   does  act — 

House — both 

y.  can  veto  the 


such  as  the  Middle  East  s 
ago,  the  President  does  n<  t  need  to  sub- 
mit the  sale  to  Congress  fpr  its  approval 
or  disapproval,  but  he 
writing  to  Congress  why 
the  congressional  veto  rebuiiement.  He 
nnist  delineate  and  explaip  the  sale  and 
vliat  the  emergency  is 

That  covers  the  amendrier.t 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  president,  \sry 
briefly,  the  amendment 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
by  the  Senate  last  year.  It  ^as  regrettably 
deleted  in  conference. 

I   thhik   the   amendmerli 
^lightly  changed,  but  that 
'ider  an  improvement,  f|om  my  point 
of  view 

I  se^-^  no  reason,  in  ligbt  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  actef  r-flirmativcly 
O'^  this  matter. 

ivlr.  TALMADGE.  Mr. 
he  Senator  yield  at  this  tfne  for  cl:nifi 
I'.iMon? 

Air.  NELSON.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  tills  relate  to 
u  .v.d  military  equipment  s<  Id  under  coiv 


tuation  a  year 


n|u5t  report  in 
he  is  waiving 


qffered  by  the 
one  approved 


Is,  in  fact, 
change  I  con- 


'reoidcMt.  v.lll 


cessional  sales  agreements?  Does  it  relate 
also  to  military  equipment  sold  for  cash 
to  a  foreign  country? 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  relates  to  Government 
sales,  but  not  private  sales. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  private. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  it 
does  not  relate  to  private  sales.  That  i.s 
■what  I  v.anted  to  know. 
Mr.  NELSON.  No. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  relates  only  to 
assistance  sales  or  to  G.overnment  sales. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ate will  look  with  favor  upon  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  prepared  to  do  so  as 
manager  of  this  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senr.tor  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington). 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service.^.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  an  amend- 
ment that  appears  logical  and  wise  to 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  both 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  similar  to  one  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  last  year  to  S.  1443 
\\  hich  was  deleted  in  conference. 

The  Senator  reintroduced  that  pro- 
posal this  year  as  an  amendment  to  this 
bill.  It  was  con.sidered  by  tlie  committee 
in  executive  session  and  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  6  to  9.  Although  I  and  many 
member.'-  of  the  committee  agree  with  tlie 
'general  objective  of  the  Senator  from 
Wiscon.<:in,  to  insure  congressional  review 
of  significant  Govermnent  arms  sales  to 
foreign  countries,  there  was  some  con- 
cern over  specific  provisions.  Oiae  of  those 
was  whether  the  amendment  might  not 
result  in  Congress  being  deluged  with  a 
?reat  mass  of  reports  on  insignificant 
-sales.  The  Senator  has  now  modified  the 
amendment  to  meet  that  problem. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment 
and  take  it  to  conference. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson). 
Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
s'or  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston >. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
•.i;>  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 
The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  The  clerk 
V,  ill  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
ob.iectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  paje  22.  between  Unrs  9  and  10.  add 
the  following  new  section  and  renumber  the 
riicceedlne:  sections  and  a  ny  references  there- 
to accordingly: 

T  L-SMIN-ATION  OP  Mir.IT.ARY  AS3I?T/.NCr  AND 
SUESroiZED  S.\LF3  TO  MnrTARY  DICT.^.TOKS HIPS 
AND    BhP8E5i.IVE    COVrRNMENTS 

Skc.  15.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Aaalstance  Act  Oa  1961.  as  amended  bv  fcectiou 


10(a).  11.  12.  13(a)  and  14  of  this  Act.  b 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tlie  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  618.  Termination  op  MiirrART  As- 
sistance AND  Sales  to  Military  Dictator- 
ships AND  Repressive  Governments. — (a) 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  thU 
Act  or  any  other  law  except  as  may  provide 
for  the  provision  of  lesser  amounts  cf  such 
assistance  (including  the  value  of  excess  de- 
fcn.se  articles,  the  aggregate  tctal  of  credits 
extended.  Including  participations  in  cred.ts, 
and  the  principal  amount  of  lo.ins  guaran- 
teed, under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act), 
no  military  assistance  or  excess  defense  ar- 
ticles shall  be  provided  in  any  fiscal  year  un- 
der this  chapter,  and  no  credits.  Including 
participations  in  credits,  shall  be  extended, 
and  no  loans  shall  be  guaranteed,  under  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  with  respect  to 
any  country,  effective  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974.  except  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  sulisectlon  (b)  or  (c)  of  this 
section. 

■■(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  and  unless  the 
conditions  set  forth  In  subsection  (c)  or 
this  subsection  are  met.  (1)  the  amount  of 
military  assistance,  including  the  value  of 
any  excess  defense  articles,  provided  under 
this  chapter,  the  aggregate  amount  of  credit* 
extended,  including  participation  in  credits, 
and  the  principal  amount  of  loans  guaran- 
teed, under  the  Foreign  MUltary  aalei  Act, 
resp?ctlvely.  with  respect  to  any  country 
phr.ll  not  exce3d  an  amount,  value,  apgregata 
amount,  and  principal  amount,  respectively, 
which  Is  ecjiial  to  an  amount  which  is  reduc- 
ed by  a  percentage  equal  to — 

"(A)  33'/,  per  centum  of  tl.e  amount, 
value,  aggregate  amount,  and  principal 
amount  of  such  assistance,  articles,  credits, 
and  guaranteed  loans,  respectively,  furnished 
sucli  country  during  the  fiical  year  1974  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  all  such  a.';sistance 
and  articles,  extension  of  credits,  and  guar- 
antee of  loans  during  t!ie  fiscal  year  1975; 
and 

"(B)  66^'j  per  centum  of  the  amomit,  value, 
aggregate  amount,  and  principal  amount 
cf  such  assistance,  articles,  credits,  and  guar- 
antred  loans,  respectively,  furnished  sucli 
country  during  the  fiscal  year  1974  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  of  uU  such  assistance 
and  articles,  extension  of  credits,  and  guar- 
.Tntee  of  loans  during  the  fiscal  jear  1976; 
»nd  (2)  on  and  after  October  1.  1976,  no  as- 
sistance shall  be  furnished  to  any  country 
under  this  chapter,  and  no  credits,  including 
participations  in  credits,  shall  be  extended, 
and  no  loajis  shall  be  guaranteed,  under  the 
Foreign  Militarj-  Sales  Act  with  respect  to 
any  country. 

"(c)(1)  Excspt  as  provided  m  piu-a^jrapli 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  reduction  and 
termination  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  in  tie 
fiscal  year  In  questlcn  with  rer.pert  to  anv 
coiintry  only  if.  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  President  persoa- 
ally  makes  a  written  certification  (includlnii 
a  specification  of  the  bases  tiierefor)  thai 
such  countiy  Is  governed  by  a  governiuciU 
which  is  not  at  that  time — 

"(A)  a  military  dlctator.shlp.  and 
"(B)  a  government  which  ha.s  recently  en- 
gagsd  In  a  pattern  of  z-^.'s  violations  ol  in- 
ternationally recognized  hiunan  rights  (in- 
cluding torture  or  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrad- 
ing treatment  or  punisliment).  pr,;longcd 
detention  without  charges,  or  other  flagrant 
denials  cf  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
security  of  the  person. 

"(2)  If  tb.e  President  pcrsotially  deter- 
mines, and  so  certifies  in  writing,  that  he 
cannot  make  a  certification  pursuant  to  par- 
agraph (1)  of  this  .subsection  with  repect 
to  a  p.irtlcular  countrj'.  or  If  such  a  certifi- 
cation is  invalidated  by  a  coucurent  resolu- 
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tlon  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  President  personally  determines 
tliat  it  Is  essential  to  the  national  security 
and  defense  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
.assistance,  extend  credit,  or  guarantee  loans 
in  a  particular  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  provided  for  in  this  section  with  re- 
.spect  to  such  country,  he  may  do  so  only  if, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
state,  he  personally  makes  a  written  certifi- 
cation (including  a  specification  of  the  bases 
iberefor)  that — 

•  (A)  Such  country  is  in  a  stale  of  war  and 
tliere  have  been  hostilities  on  a  ."Significant 
scale  in  or  involving  s\ich  country  within  the 
last  2  years; 

"(B)  there  is  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
resumption  or  escalation  of  such  hostilities; 
"(C)  the  provision  of  such  assistance  is 
essential  to  avoid  substantial  jeopardy  to 
ongoing  peace  negotiations  to  which  such 
country  Ls  a  principal  party;  and 

"(D)  the  provision  of  such  assistance  is 
essential  to  the  national  security  and  defense 
of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Each  certification  made  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
immediately  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  published  (except  with  respect  to  such 
specifications  of  bases  which  are  classified 
In  the  Interests  of  national  security,  pursuant 
to  applicable  law  and  regulation,  in  a  cer- 
tification made  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection)   In  ihe  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent makes  any  certification  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  .sec- 
tion, the  Congress  may,  b.\-  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, invalidate  any  such  certification  and 
thereby  restore  the  applicabiliiy  of  the  re- 
duction and  termination  provisions  of  this 
section,  except  with  respect  to  funds  obli- 
gated prior  to  the  date  of  adoption  of  such 
concurrent  resolution.  Tlie  procedures  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  consideration  of  res- 
olutions in  section  903(c)  (except  for 
paragraph  (4)  thereof)  shall  apply  to  con- 
sideration of  concurrent  resolutions  under 
this  subsection." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  recall  that 


I  testified  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  at  a  time  when  he  was 
presiding  on  the  matter  that  this  amend- 
ment relates  to. 

Tliis  amendment  would  phase  out,  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  1976,  all  militai-y  assist- 
ance— ^including  military  sales  and 
loans — to  military  dictatorships  and 
fTovernments  which  engage  in  gi-oss  vio- 
lations of  human  rights. 

The  House  bill,  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  contains 
aiialoi-ous  language,  but  expresses  only 
the  "sense  of  Congress."  My  amendment 
is  far  stronger.  The  Hou.se  language 
reads : 

SECU:!I1V  .^SSrsT\NCE  AND   HUJIAN  RIGHTS 

Skc.  14.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
.\-sistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  502B.  Human  Rights. — (a)  It  Is  the 
sen.se  of  Congress  that,  except  in  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  President  shall  sub- 
stantially reduce  or  terminate  security  assist- 
ance to  any  government  which  eng^es  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of  In- 
ternationally recognized  human  rights,  in- 
cluding torture  or  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrad- 
iiig  treatment  or  punishment;  prolonged  de- 
tention without  charges;  or  other  flagrant 
denials  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
.security  of  the  person. 

"(b)  Whenever  proposln;:  or  furnishing 
security  assistance  to  any  government  fall- 
ing within  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a), 
the  President  shall  advise  the  Congress  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  neeessitatlng  the 
ii-bisttaice. 

'•(C)  In  dctc'imining  whether  or  not  a  gov- 
crnment  falls  within  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a),  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  extent  of  cooperation  by  such  govern- 
ment In  permitting  an  unimpeded  investiga- 
tion of  alleged  violations  of  internationally 
recognized  Inunan  rights  by  appropriate  in- 
ternational organizations,  hicluding  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
pny  body  acting  under  the  anthoritv  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  the  Organization  of 
American  8tat«8. 

"(d)   For  purposes  of  Uiis  section,  'secu- 


rity assistance'  means  assistance  under  chap- 
ter 2  (military  assistance)  or  chapter  4  (secu- 
rity supporting  assistance)  of  this  part,  as- 
sistance under  part  V  (Indochina  Postwar 
Reconstruction)  or  part  VI  (Middle  East 
Peace)  of  this  Act,  sales  under  tlie  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  or  a.ssistance  for  public 
safety  under  this  or  any  other  Act." 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  my  amendment  is  auned 
primarily  at  31  oppressive,  authoritarian 
governments  for  which  another  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  military'  aid  has  been  requested 
for  fiscal  1975.  Tliis  request  comes  on  top 
of  the  $28  biUion  we  have  already  fidven 
these  countries  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

These  31  autlioiitarian  goveniments 
are  recei\ang — or  would  receive  under 
I  his  bill— U.S.  militai-y  aid.  They  all  ex- 
ert various  degrees  of  repression  in  re- 
stricting the  liberties  of  then-  people. 
They  i-ange  from  one-man  or  one-party 
regimes  to  out-and-out  police  states. 

In  compiling  my  list  of  authoritarian 
regimes  scheduled  to  receive  U.S.  milltai-y 
aid.  I  used  data  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Fieedom  House,  the  Center  for 
Defense  Infonnation,  and  the  State  De- 
partment. One  or  another  or  all  of  these 
have  classified  the  31  countries  as  dicta- 
torships in  varying  degrees,  violating  the 
human  rights  of  the  people  who  live 
tliere. 

My  list  includes  IC  governments  which 
the  State  Etepartment  itself  classifies  as 
mllitaiy  dictatorships,  and  15  others 
which  have  been  persistently  identified 
with  gross  violations  of  human  rights  nnri 
political  freedom. 

My  amendment  docs  not  name  these 
countries,  and  final  determination  would 
be  subject  to  the  procedures  which  it  pre- 
scribes. But  mj'  list  illustrates  the  nature 
of  the  problem  I  am  addressing.  The 
countries  on  my  list,  together  with  the 
amounts  of  U.S.  militai-y  aid  they  have 
i-eceived  or  were  scheduled  to  recei\e.  sre 
the  following: 


lulAL  MLITARr  ASSISIAIICE  AI.O  MILITARV  CREDIT  S/iLLS  TO  SELCCTED  COU?!Tr!IES 

(Thousand-  of  dolUfsj 


Couiitiy 


Pfopo'eil 
19'/!) 


Actual 

1974 

(est.) 


Cranston  amendnieiit 


1975 


Algsnistan 200 

Bolivia 6,500 

Brairl 60.800 

Camborila 3b3  750 

Chile 21.300 

Ghana 7n 

Guatemsla 2  ^50 

"aitl 200 

Honduras 4,  b50 

Indonesl.i 28  900 

'ofdan 1'19.243 

.•<orea 234,300 

i-'beria 600 

Mali 50 

Worocco 14,860 

"epal 35 

Nicaragua 4450 


200 

133 

8,315 

5,564 

56,480 

37,  G54 

335. 367 

223,  578 

IC,  487 

10, 992 

40 

27 

3,  598 
0  . 

2  598 

1,752 

1,168 

25, 717 

17. 144 

160, 180 

70.  78S 

161,850 

107. 900 

508 

338 

40 

27 

13,246 

8,830 

25 

17 

2,799 

1,866 

1976 


66 
2,782 
18, 826 
111,789 
5,496 
13 
1. 1S9 


584 

8,572 

35. 393 

53, 950 

169 

13 

4,415 

8 

933 


1977 


0 
0 

i| 
II 
0 

u 

0 

ll' 

0 
0 
0 

u 
u 

0 

() 

0 


Total. 
1945  73 


4, 

35, 

430, 

G08, 

184, 

30, 

4, 

10, 

159, 

237. 

6,041, 

11, 

3, 

112. 

1. 

16, 


600 
500 
200 
700 
400 
300 
300 
100 
300 
600 
400 
600 
600 
400 
400 
900 
600 


Coiintiy 


Proposed 
1975 


flctcal 

1974 

(est) 


Cranston  amendment 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Total. 
1945  73 


Pakistan 280 

Panama 550 

Paraguay 2,350 

Pe^--: 21,300 

Philippines 25,400 

Saudi  Arabia 3,557 

Senegal 25 

South  Vlclnam 1,450,000 

Spam. 1,600 

Sudan 50 

Taiwan 80  400 

Tunisia 3;  900 

Uruguay 4,700 

Z^'iie 3,800 

Tulal 2,490,170 


345 
1  Oil 

2,733 
16,  037 
28,  559 
3,188 
20 
100.000 
29,743  . 

0 

91,624 

4,046 

6,261 

4,  217 


230 

115 

0 

695,900 

674 

337 

0 

6,400 

1,822 

911 

0 

16, 900 

10.  692 

5.34G 

0 

142,  900 

19. 040 

9,520 

0 

709,  700 

2, 12G 

1,063 

0 

294,700 

13 

7 

0 

2,800 

733,  534 

3:;6,  767 

0 

14,  618,  700 

.. 

2,200 
3, 404,  400 

61,082 

30,541 

0 

2.698 

1,349 

0 

46,800 

4,174 

2,087 

0 

59,800 

2,832 

1,416 

0 

49,  700 

2,02O,M8   a,3?7,339     663.667 


0    27,943,800 


Note:  Totals  may  not  add  dje  to  rounding.  Iiioluded:  Gr.i.il?,  credit  s<ile;,  .ind  trsii?fers  from  e.rcess  5lo:l;s. 


It  seems  to  me.  Mi-.  President,  that 
It  is  time  for  us  to  call  a  halt  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  moral  insanity  we  have  been 
ingaged  in  internationally  for  nearly  30 
.years  now. 

Besides  unwittingly  subverting  the  as- 
pirations of  the  very  people  in  those  for- 
eign lands  wliom  we  are  supposed  to  be 


I 


trying  to  help,  we  are  mindlessly  un- 
dermining  our  own  economy. 

The  first  step  in  fighting  inflation  and 
unbalanced  budgets  at  home  is  for  us  to 
stop  financing  dictatorships  overseas. 

Let  us  face  it.  If  Congress  is  serious 
nbout  making  major  cuts  to  balance  the 
budget,    military    aid    to   authoritarian 


governments  is  the  obvious  and  logic  1 
place  to  start  economizing. 

U.S.  military  aid  was  intended  to  help 
these  countries  defend  tliemselve.s 
against  aggression.  But  manj'  of  these 
governments  have  used  American  money 
and  American-supplied  weapons  to  ter- 
rorize end  .subjugpte  thrir  owni  people. 
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I  say  this  Is  a  perver  ;ion  of  American 
v.ealth  and  perversion  o  f  American good- 
v.ill.  Billions  of  dollai s  in  tax  money 
from  citizens  of  the  Uni  ed  States— a  free 
society — sue  helping  f  nance  the  sup- 
pression of  democracy  in  various  parts 
ol  the  so-called  "Free  World." 

Such  governments,  ir  my  opinion,  are 
unreliable,  unsteady  foundations  on 
nhicli  to  base  the  sec  irlty  of  our  al- 
liances. 

Mr.  President,  let  rr.s  now  spell  out 
succinctly  and  briefly  what  thi.s  amend- 
nipnt  does. 

The  timetuble  is  as  f<  Hows :  All  forms 
of  military  aid  to  su;h  governments 
would  be  reduced  by  oi  c-third  in  fiscal 
year  1975  and  by  another  one-third  In 
fiscal  1976  before  being  iemiinated  com- 
pletely in  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  amendment  woilld  not  increase 
any  amounts  of  miliary  a.ssi.stance 
which  are  already  limite  i  to  lower  figures 
by  other  provisions  of  he  reported  bill 
or  by  any  amendments  ittached  thereto 
en  the  Senate  floor. 

To  exempt  any  count  y  from  the  pro- 
visions of  my  amendmej  it — and  it  might 
be  necessary  and  appro]  iriate  to  do  so — 
the  President  must  prej  ent  to  Congress 
and  have  published  in  t  le  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  certification  thai  that  country  is 
not  at  that  time  a  milit  u-y  dictatorship 
and  not  at  that  time  a  go  /ernment  which 
has  recently  engaged  in  -and  I  quote — 
"a  pattern  of  grops  violat  ions  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  huii  lan  rights,  in- 
cluding torture  or  cruel.  Inhuman  or  de- 
grading treatment  or  punishment,  pro- 
longed detention  without  charges,  or 
other  flagrant  denials  of  [he  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  securityjof  the  person." 
As  I  indicated,  the  language  I  quoted 
Is  contained  In  a  "sense  jf  Congress"  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

A  congressional  veto,  however,  v.ould 
be  in  order  if  Congress  wishes  to  over- 
ride the  decision  of  the  e;  ocutive  branch. 
Within  90  days  follow  ng  a  Presiden- 
tial certification.  Cons;re;s  could  invali- 
date the  determination  b;  passing  a  con- 
current resolution,  therely  removing  the 
authority  to  tieut  a  rouniry  ps  an  excep- 
tion. 

The  amendment  i>!Ovi(  es  for  another, 
and  more  impoitant.  exc  iption  designed 
to  accommodate  the  administration's 
bpsic  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  An  ex- 
ception conld  be  made  fir  any  country 
in  a  state  of  war  where  tlieie  have  been 
hostilities  on  a  significa  it  scale  in  the 
last  2  years;  where  then  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  of  resui  led  hostilities; 
v.'here  ongoing  peace  n -gotiations  are 
involved;  and  where  sue  i  an  exception 
is  essential  to  the  nation  il  security  and 
defense  of  the  United  Stjtes. 

The  President  would  he  ve  to  certify  to 
that  effect,  follov,-inf?  th?  sL'.me  proce- 
dures I  o\itlined  a  minutis  ago. 

This  "state  of  war"  e:;cepticn  would 
vot.  however,  be  subject  to  the  proce- 
<'ures  for  a  congressional  i-eto. 

T )  give  an  eramplc  of  lov.  thij  would 
v"ork.  if  n  military  dictate  rship.  ent;aged 
'ii  the  suppression  of  hui  lan  riyhls,  re- 
ceived $100  million  of  mill  :ary  assistance 
in  fiscal  1974.  including  jxcess  defent;o 
articles,  credits,  and  loam  ,  that  coujiUy 
CDidd  only  receive  $GG.66  r  liilion  in  fiocal 
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1975,  $33.33  million  hi  fiscal  1976.  and 
nothing  In  fiscal  1977. 

Mr.  President,  I  v/ould  like  to  tenni- 
nate  military  assistance  to  dictatorships 
and  repressive  governments  inunedlately. 
But  in  order  to  allow  time  for  adjust- 
ments, I  have  suggested  this  phaseout 
by  fiscal  year  1977. 

We  cannot  realistically  expect  all  gov- 
ernments to  achieve  the  full  observance 
of  full  political  rights  as  we  know  them 
In  our  owTi  countiy — but  we  can  at  least 
demand  that  the  governments  to  v.-hich 
we  give  military  aid  observe  basic,  funda- 
mental human  rights — including  free- 
dom from  tortme.  arbitrary  arrest  rjid 
detention,  and  arbitrary  curtailment  of 
existing  political  rights.  We  just  do  not 
have  to  pay  for  other  countries'  bad  po- 
litical habits. 

Military  power,  Mr.  President,  is  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  exercise  of 
governmental  control  over  a  civilian  pop- 
ulation. 

By  givin:-T  military  aid  to  repressive 
governments  we  aid  in  and  facilitate 
repression.  We  link  the  Government  and 
people  of  America  with  the  repression 
of  people  aromid  the  globe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  outrageous 
thing  for  us  to  do.  How  is  the  long-term 
U.S.  foreign  policy  interest  served  by 
linking  our  Government  with  repressive 
military  dictatorships?  What  do  we  gain 
by  doing  so? 

Perhaps,  as  the  Pentagon  would  In- 
dicate, we  do  gain  a  short-term  advan- 
tage, but  I  ask  if  that  Is  enough.  I  say: 
No.  it  is  not  enough.  There  are  no  lasting 
military  advantages  to  be  gained  by  sup- 
porting governments  which  must  rely  on 
torture  and  hnprisonment  of  their  own 
citizens  to  stay  In  power. 

Support  for  such  governments  is  a 
complete  perversion  of  the  original  in- 
tent of  military  assistance—to  help  free 
governments  protect  themselves  from 
outside  aggression— by  authoritarian 
re'?imcs. 

I  believe  we  mu-t  muvc  to  reform 
dramatically  and  fully  our  vast,  far-flung 
program  of  military  assistance. 

.As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  CnirRCH)  noted  recently,  we 
must  act  to  eliminate  confusion  of  pur- 
l)Ose  from  ou.r  aid  program  at  large. 

And  v.-e  must  develop  a  logical  and  con- 
.-i.tent  format  for  our  aid— one  wlilch 
can  be  readily  understood  and  analyzed 
by  both  the  Cont-ress  and  the  American 
people. 

I  believe  my  amandmer.t  would  be  a 
step  in  that  direction.  It  would  not  ac- 
complish all  that  needs  to  be  done— but 
it  would  remove  from  the  American  tax- 
payer the  unjUFt  burden  of  supporting— 
with  hard  earned  dollars — repressive 
militaiy  dictatorships  which  trample 
upon  th.-'  rights  of  their  own  people. 

Unlc-3  we  move  to  change  .substan- 
tially our  present  military  aid  prorrram. 
we  will  continue  to  undeimine  our  ov.n 
cconom:,  — and  to  i,ubveit  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  foreign  y.eoplea  wo  .sa\-  we 
a:-e  trying  to  help. 

We  must  make  it  cle.ir  lo  the  Ameiicen 
peoplo  that  their  tax  dollais  tre  not 
goii;g  to  bo  :  .)ent  for  rej  re.-.-sion.  We  must 
make  it  clear  that  tiicir  tax  ricllars  are 
not  going  to  be  spent  to  .^end  a  ho.st  of 
nnlltai:,  dictraors  gold  plated  hardwi  re, 
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while  the  American  people  see  their 
standard  of  living  steadily  eroded  by 
double-digit  inflation. 

Unless  we  reform  these  abuses  of  our 
aid  program,  the  American  people  will 
become  increasingly  reluctant  to  accept 
any  kinds  of  foreign  aid. 

My  amendment  is  one  significant  step 
In  the  direction  of  reform.  I  strongly 
urge  its  adoption  on  both  moral  and 
fiScal  grounds. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUfTPHREY.  ATr.  President.  I 
wish  that  the  Senator  from  California 
would  make  this  amendment  of  his  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution,  and  I  will 
tell  the  Senator  why. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  phases  out  all  grant 
nnlitary  assistance  in  3  years.  It  is  al- 
ready in  the  bill,  so  that  part,  the  giving 
of  military  assistjnice,  is  out. 

On  nnlitary  sales,  the  miUtary  assist- 
ance sales,  tlie  formula  that  is  In  a  four- 
page  amendment  here  as  an  unprlnted 
amendment  Is  just  a  little  bit  more  than 
a  weary  and  tired  man.  as  I  am,  and  I 
imaghie  others  are  at  this  hour  of  the 
day,  can  fathom.  I  just  do  not  believe  that 
Is  the  way  we  ought  to  legislate  on  some- 
thing that  is  this  vital. 

Let  me  say  further  the  expression  of 
the  seiise  of  the  Senate  on  this  matter 
I  think  could  be  helpful.  Second,  ve  caa 
give  this  sort  of  amendment  the  kind  of 
attention  it  needs  in  appropriate  com- 
mittee hearings.  But  take  a  four-page 
amendment  that  has  a  complicated  for- 
mula of  33 1'a  percent  of  the  amendment 
in  principal  amount  of  assistance  and 
662'!  percent  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
b.'^ck  up  and  start  up,  is  just  a  little  bit 
more  than  I  think  we  should  do. 

In  order  to  expedite  action  here,  I 
would  like  to  ask,  first  of  all.  if  the^en- 
ator  would  be  wUhng  to  make  il  lifi«  a 
.sense  of  th3  Senate  resolution? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  There  was  a  lesolu- 
tion  adopted  into  law  last  year  whicli 
states  that — 

It  is  the  sca-e  of  the  Congress  nmt  t!.? 
President  should  deny  an;,-  economic  or  ni:;;- 
lary  ns.siftance  to  tiie  g'tivernmenl  of  ai.y 
foreijjn  conntiy  which  practices  the  iutern- 
ment  or  imprisonment  of  thnt  c;  niitrv^ 
citii'tn:,  for  poliilcal  purpofCj. 

Mnny  of  these  gcvei-nmcnt"^.  do  ex- 
actly that.  The  sense  of  the  Congress 
provision  on  ijolitical  prisoners  has  been 
totally  ignored.  We  know  ho«  the  pre- 
vious administration  ignored  laws.  We 
now  see,  in  tlie  case  cf  Cyprus,  the  pros- 
ent  administration  conlinuing  aid  to 
Turkey  in  viohtion  of  present  l?.w. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  we  .should  .seek 
to  write  stronger  Imranpe  hito  law.  And 
then  we  mu'-t  diligently  demand  com- 
i'liruK  e  with  the  Ijw. 

I  gi.  nt  thi.s  is  a  co.uij:li;ated  ;.mend- 
meiit.  If  we  were  going  to  continue  on 
the  bill  tomorrow  I  would  be  dclighttd 
to  wait  for  a  vote,  but  I  do  want  to  deal 
with  this  matter  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakot.n. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  only  want  to  take 
!'  vei-y  biicf  t'me  to  s-'y  that  argument 
of   the  Senator  from  Min.ie.cta   that 
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Senate    full-fledged    hearings    on    ttils 

kind  of  an  Issue 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
■ield? 
Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Yes. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  had  full-fledged 
hearings  and  the  Senator  from  Miiuie- 
.sota  presided  over  them.  I  testified  on 
tliis  general  issue  at  length,  though  I  did 
noi  di.scuss  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  testified  before  the 
commiitee  2  years  In  a  row  on  this  Issue. 
I  presented  the  evidence  gathered  by 
international     organizations.      Senator 
Cranston  has  offered  the  State  Depart- 
ment evidence  and  the  committee  con- 
tinues to  disregard  and  Ignore  this  Issue. 
I  think  It  is  an  issue  we  have  to  face 
up  to,  It  is  a  moral  and  legal  issue  that 
we  cannot  continue  to  Ignore  and  water 
down  with  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tions. I  think  we  have  to  face  up  to  It. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlje  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  back  the  romainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
is  yielded  back. 
The  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  from  now  on 
amendments  be  limited  to  15  minutes, 
10  minutes  to  the  sponsor,  5  minutes  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  that  the 
vote  on  final  passage  occur  no  later  than 
7  o'clock  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  usual  i-ules. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Seiator's  request  include  a  request  for 
waiving  rule  Xn? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Caknon),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PutBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunntv)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  amiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Beknett)  , 
■he  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
lu-  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
^;KKt.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Colcvater),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
■  Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
•Aj^;-.  Taft).  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'^'i-.    To\\-EP>,    and    the    Senator  from 


Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  su-e  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  Is  absent  to 
attend  a  funeral. 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56, 
rays  2o.  as  follows: 


AUen 
Baker 

Ban!c-i'. 

Beall 

Bent  sen 

Bible 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Byrd,  Roberi 

Case 

Chiles 

Cotton 

Domenicl 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 
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YEAS— 56 

Giiffln 
Oiarney 
Htanseu 
Hathaway 
Hplms 
Holllrgs 
Hiuska 
Huddleston 
Hiunphrey 
Inouye 
C.  Jackson 
Javlta 
JotaQBtou 
Long 

MagnuEon 
Mathlas 
McClellan 
McClitfe 
Mclntyre 


Moiiioya 

Musklc 

Nnnn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Percy 

Randolph 

Roth 

Scott,  Hugh 

Scott, 

WUUam  L. 
Stafford. 
StennU 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Williams 
Young 


.\iX)urezk 
Biden 
Burdlck 
Byrd. 

Harry  F. 
Church 
Clark 
Cranbton 
E:ij,leton 


Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Cannon 

Cook 

Curtis 

Dole 


Jr. 


NAYS— 25 

I'P.rt 

Hartke 

Haskell 

Hatfield 

Hughes 

Kennedy 

Man  afield 

McOovern 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING- 

nomtnlck 

Ful  bright 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

McGee 

Moee 

Packvood 


Metzenbaum 

Mondele 

Nelson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Scbwelker 

Stevenson 

-IS 

Sparkman 

Taft 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT   MO.    1927 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  (No.  1927) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlxe 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  prcKieeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McOrOVERN's  amendment  (No. 
1927)  Is  as  follows: 

FOREIGN  GIFTS 

Sec.  33.  (a)  Section  7342  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  fiectiou  caption  a^id 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"§  7342.  Foreign  gifts  and  decorations"; 
raid 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  llfiu  thereof  the  following: 
"(c)  Congress  consents  to  the  accepting  and 
retaining  by  an  employee  of  a  gift  having  a 
value  of  $50  or  less.  A  gift  having  a  value  of 
more  than  *50  m^iy  not  be  accepted  by  an  em- 
I  loyee.". 

tb)  Item  7342  in  -.he  analy^iis  of  subciiap- 
'  er  IV  of  chapter  73  of  such  title  3  is  amended 
to  rcud  as  follows: 
'■7J42  Foreign  giMt  n:id  decorations.". 


(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  only  apply  with  respect  to  gifts  ten- 
dered on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 

lliis  Act. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent controversy  over  the  practice  of  U.S. 
Government  officiaVs  accepting  gifts 
from  foreign  governments  has  been  fo- 
cused upon  the  question  of  what  Is  done 
with  tliese  gifts  once  they  are  received. 
Under  current  law  and  regulation,  anv 
gift  valued  at  less  tlian  $50  is  considered 
to  be  of  "minimal  value"  and  can  remain 
the  property  of  its  recipient.  Any  gift 
valued  at  more  than  $50  is  considered  the 
property  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
Is  supposed  to  be  turned  over  by  its  recip- 
ient to  the  Chief  of  Protocol  for  appro- 
priate handling  as  Government  property. 
The  law  expresses!  implicitly,  that  It  is 
a  bad  practice  for  U.S.  Government  em- 
ployees even  to  receive  such  gifts,  but 
states  that — 

Congress  consents  to  the  accepting  by  an 
employee  of  a  gift  of  more  than  mlnlmnl 
value  when  It  appears  that  to  refuse  the  gift 
would  be  likely  to  catise  offense  or  embar- 
rassijient  or  otherwise  adversely  affect  the 
lorei^n  relations  of  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  present  law  only  allow  s 
U.S.  Government  employees  to  accept 
gifts  valued  at  more  than  $50  because  of 
an  assumption  that  the  declining  of  a 
gift  could  not  be  satisfactorily  explained 
to  a  foreign  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
faulty  premise.  It  seems  to  assume  that 
other  governments  are  so  uncivilized  or 
so  unsophisticated  that  they  would  not 
be  able  to  imderstand  if  it  were  against 
the  law  for  a  U.S.  official  to  accept  a 
valuable  personal  gift.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  Is  a  classic  example  of  national  ar- 
rogance. TTie  law  seems  to  envision  a 
world  in  which  American  officials  abroad, 
impeccably  dressed  in  their  pin-striped 
suits,  are  surrotmded  by  masses  of  jim- 
gle  savages  who  could  take  great  offense 
were  their  offerings  refused. 

•ITie  result  of  this  faulty  Image  Is  that 
we  have  established  a  preposterous  sys- 
tem whereby  an  American  Government 
official  accepts  a  gift  from  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment even  though  he  is  not  supposed 
to  keep  It.  He  Is  then  left  with  two 
choices,  neither  of  which  Is  satisfactor.i-. 
He  can  abide  by  the  law,  turning  the  gif  i 
in  to  be  auctioned  off  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
enunent,  which,  of  course,  totally  negates 
the  puniose  of  the  gift.  Or  he  can  keep 
the  gift,  which  may  perhaps  satLsfy  the 
purpose  of  the  giver — whatever  that  may 
be — but  which  is  a  dh-ect  violation  of 
American  law.  Such  a  pi-ocedure  quite 
obviously  does  not  make  any  sense  at 
I- 11. 

I  am,  therefore.  Mr.  President,  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  S.  3394  which 
prohibits  henceforth  any  UJS.  Govern- 
ment official  from  accepting  from  any 
foreign  government  any  personal  gift 
valued  at  more  than  $50.  Pereonal  gift^ 
valued  at  under  $59  would  not  be  af- 
fected and  would  be  allowed,  just  as  tliei 
arc  now. 

I  .should  emphasize.  Mr.  Piesideiit. 
that  this  prohibition  would  not  prevent 
govenuneni-to-govcnunent  gifts — such 
as  the  many  fine  contributions  which 
were  made  by  foreign  governments  to 
t!:3  Kennedv  C-'ntei-.  or  the  two  pandas 
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will  the 


I  think 


It  may  be  the 
^endment.  Thi.s 
tt  hys  been  in 
may   have  a 

Jatnr   Proxmire 
It.   which   was 


given  by  the  Chinese  Government  which 
have  brought  so  much  pleasure  to  Amer- 
ican.': visiting  our  National  Zoo.  All  that 
would  be  prohibited  ara  the  expensive, 
personal  gifts — for  whifch  there  is  no 
!>j.s.'<ible  justification. 

Mr.  President.  T  mue  tlie  adoption  of 
till.-,  amendment.  It  will  jliminate  a  sys- 
tem which  is  both  an  finomaly  and  an 
anachronism,  which  involves  unneces- 
sary Government  procedure,  and  which 
art.s  as  a  standing  invitation  to  inad- 
vertent or  intentional  abuse. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  a  good  amehdment.  I  know 
that  the  Senate  will  fihd  that  it  wUl 
clarify  a  loophole  in  existing  law.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee,  II  am  pleased  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  yield  for  a  ques|;iony 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  has  made  a  'great  contribu- 
tion, but  I  am  also  concOnied  about  giv- 
ing gifts.  We  cannot  receive  gifts  with  a 
value  of  more  than  $50.  [Why  should  we 
be  giving  gifts  with  a  valpe  of  more  than 
$.5('? 

Mr.    McGOVERN.   ThJ 
subject  of  a  separate  at 
relates  to  a  problem  thj 
controversy.   The   Senat! 
point. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Sei 
submitted    an    amendmej 
adopted,  that  requires  ttjiat  any  gift,  of 
any  size,  must  be  reported  to  Congress 
promptly. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  can  uider.stand  that. 
I  tliink  that  disclosure  ai  d  reporting  are 
very  important.  But  wh  •  should  we  be 
limited  to  receiving  gifts  with  a  value  of 
$50  and  yet  be  permittee  to  give  gifts  of 
a  greater  value? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
would  hke  to  offer  an  anendment. 

Ml-.  BROOKE.  I  would  Particularly  at 
a  time  such  as  this,  when  we  are  having 
serious  problems  at  home  and  are  talking 
about  not  giving  foreign  i  id.  We  can  give 
a  gift  of  cny  amount,  so  long  as  we  dis- 
close it,  yet  we  cannot  ALeive  a  gift  of 
more  than  $50  in  value.  |l  wou'd  like  to 
modify  the  amendment 
V  ould  accept  the  modification. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  ha  'e  no  objection 
to  accepting  that  modivcation 
iimendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  ceita 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
Senator  submit  his  modipcation? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.   Pres 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yleW. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  free 
elgn  radio  network  be  con  ;idered  a  gift — 
a  gift  of  time  that  was  (iven  in  behalf 
of   some   activity   taking 
United  States? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It 
quality  of  the  program,  a: 
not  it  is  a  gift  or  a  liability 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Who  judgef  tlie  qiiality  of 
the  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. 
understand   it,   the   ameddment   of   the 
Senator  from  South  Dako  a  is  now  modi 
fied,  so  that  there  will  be  no  acceptance 


of  gifts  over  $50,  nor  shall  tliere  be  any 
giving  of  gifts  by  American  officials  of 
over  $50. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding.  The  Chair  Is  await- 
ing the  text  of  the  modification. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Since  we  know  what 
it  is  all  about,  we  will  let  the  lawyers  fin- 
i.^h  up  the  text. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  liom  South  Dakota 
as  modified. 

The  amendnienl.  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  by  Mr.  McGovern,  as 
modified  by  Mr.  Brooke,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  the  end  of  tlie  bHl,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

FOPFIGN    GIFTS 

.Sfx.  33.  (a)  Section  7342  of  title  5,  Unltod 
SiHtes  Code.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  bv  sinking  out  the  section  caption  nnd 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■•?  7342.  Foreign  gifts  and  decorations"; 
and 

fJ)  hy  striking  out  sub.'seclion  (c)  and 
iu.sei-iin^'   in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Congress  consents  to  the  accepting, 
retaining,  and  giving  by  an  employee  of  a 
gift  having  a  value  of  $50  or  less.  A  gift  hav- 
ing a  value  of  more  than  $50  may  not  be  ac- 
cepted or  given  by  an  employee.". 

(h)  Item  7342  In  the  analysis  of  subchap- 
ter IV  of  chapter  73  of  such  title  S  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

'7342.  Foreign  gifts  and  decoratiorts.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  thi.s  sec- 
tion .shall  only  apply  with  respect  to  gifts 
tendered  or  received  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enacimeut  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amenr^.ment  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectujii,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  puiie  55.  line  17,  ln.sert  the  following: 
t>Ec.  3.  Prohibitions  Against  Furnishing  Ai- 
if  the  Senator     .sl^iance  to  certain  OU  Producing  Exporting 


of   the 


nly  vould  like 


the 


dent,  will  the 


time  on  a  for- 


place   in  the 

expends  on  the 
to  whether  or 


President,  as  I 


Countries 

(a  I  Section  620  of  the  Fureien  A.ssistance 
Act  of  1973  i.s  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
"-v.'iiitr  new  subsection,  (x.) 

No  economic  or  military  assistance 
(vhether  on  a  grant,  loan  or  reimbursable 
basis)  shall  be  furnislied  under  this  or  any 
other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under 
'ho  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  A.s- 
slstance  Act  of  1954  or  the  Foreign  MUitary 
Sales  Act  by  credit,  guaranty,  or  concessional 
sale,  to  the  foliowUig  member  countries  of 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC)  :  Abu  Dhabi,  Algeria,  Ecua- 
dor, Oabon,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Kuwait,  Libya, 
Nigeria,  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Venezuela. 

Tills  restriction  may  be  suspended  with 
respect  to  any  enumerated  countrj'  when 
the  President  lias  certified  to  the  Congress  in 
WTltlng  that  such  country  Ls  making  a  good 
faith  effort  to  substantially  lower  the  world 
market  price  of  petroleum. 

(b)  the  Inter-American  Development  Ban!: 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
.section  (23). 

The  Secretary  of  the  Trea-sury  shall  In- 
struct the  United  States  E.xecutlve  Director 
of  the  Bank  to  vote  agaln.st  any  loan  or  other 
utilization  of  the  funds  of  the  Bank  for  the 


benefit  of  any  country  enumerated  In  Sec- 
tion 620  (x),  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1973,  unless,  under  the  proi'lslons  of  that 
section,  the  President  has  certified  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  that  such  country  !.<: 
making  a  good  faith  effort  to  substantially 
lower  the  world  market  price  of  petroleum 

(c)  The  Asian  Development  Bank  Act  ts 
p.mended  by  adding  tl^e  following  new  sec- 
tion (20). 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  In- 
struct the  United  States  Executive  Director 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to  vote 
ag.-\lnb-t  any  loan  or  other  utilization  of  the 
funds  of  the  Bank  for  the  benefit  of  any 
countrj-  enumerated  in  Section  620  (x)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1973,  unless, 
under  the  provisions  of  that  section,  the 
President  has  certified  to  the  Congress  In 
writing  that  such  country  is  making  a  good 
faith  effort  to  substantially  lower  the  world 
market  price  of  petroleum. 

(d)  The  International  Development  As- 
sociation Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing nev/  section  (14). 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  In- 
•struct  the  United  States  Executive  Directors 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  to  vote  against  any 
loan  or  other  utill?:atlon  of  the  funds  of  the 
Bank  and  the  A.ssociation  for  the  benefit  of 
any  cotintry  enumerated  In  Section  620  (x) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  197:1,  unless. 
under  the  provisions  of  that  section,  the 
President  has  certified  to  the  Congress  in 
■writing  that  such  country  is  making  a  goorl 
faith  effort  to  substantially  lower  the  world 
ni:ir!--et  price  of  petroleum. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  both  terminate  bi- 
lateral foreign  aid  to  the  members  of 
OPEC  and  Instruct  the  U.S.  directors  on 
the  boards  of  the  various  multilateral 
banks  to  vote  against  loans  to  these 
countries. 

When,  on  Monday.  I  presented  on 
amendment  which  would  have  accom- 
plished the  flr:,t  of  these  goals,  I  did  so 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  majority  of 
OPEC  members  have  no  earthly  need  for 
oui-  aid  nioney.  Saudi  Arabia,  which  will 
receive  aid  under  the  pending  bill,  how- 
ever relatively  stnall  in  amount,  wiil  r,l.so 
receive  in  1974  over  $20  billion  in  oil  rev- 
enues to  support  its  8  million  people. 
Second,  those  few  OPEC  members  which 
do  not  yet  have  sufficient  oil  revenues  to 
meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  their  peo- 
ples would,  if  our  foreign  aid  to  theni 
were  terminated,  be  able  to  look  to  the 
wealthier  OPEC  countries  to  replace 
their  losses.  I  am  quite  certain  that  these 
countries — such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Iran — would  willingly  make  up  any 
shortfall  in  the  revenue  of  their  less 
fortunate  allies  in  order  to  hold  OPEC 
together. 

With  respect  to  the  multilateral  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  a 
policy  of  not  lending  funds  for  develop- 
ment to  the  OPEC  countries  is  even  more 
justifiable,  and  the  achievement  of  such 
a  policy  should  be  an  American  goal. 
During  fiscal  year  1973-74.  the  World 
Bank  alone  made  $590.7  million  in  loans 
to  OPEC  countries.  Of  this  amount  Iran 
received  almost  half.  At  the  same  time, 
Iran's  revenues  from  oil  production  sky- 
rocketed almost  800  percent.  While  it 
received  "only"  $2.4  billion  in  oil  rev- 
enues in  1972,  it  will  receive  almost  $18 
billion  in  1974.  To  urge  the  multilateral 
banks  to  withhold  further  aid  to  OPEC 
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coimtries  Is  not,  therefore,  a  punitive 
action.  It  merely  recognizes  the  new  re- 
alities which  exist  In  todays  world. 

Beyond  pressing  the  multilateral  banks 
to  withhold  loans  from  OPEC  members, 
however,  we  should  also  urge  the  OPEC 
countries  to  contribute  to  the  resoui'ces 
available  for  development  In  the  world's 
[loorest  nations — those  witli  neither  In- 
dustrial wealth  nor  control  over  scarce 
resomxes.  India,  for  example,  which  paid 
in  1972,  $200  million  for  the  oil  so  neces- 
.':arj'  to  the  welfare  of  Its  people,  will  pay 
in  1974  over  $1  billion  for  a  smaller  vol- 
ume of  this  essential  commodity. 

I  had  hoped  to  achieve  most  of  tlie^e 
aims  through  the  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  pending  before  us.  Just  2 
days  ago,  however,  the  Senate  rejected 
by  a  substantial  majority  a  similar 
amendment  of  mine  affecting  bilateral 
aid.  I  believe  that  the  result  would  be 
no  different  were  I  to  Insist  on  this 
broader  amendment  today  and,  there- 
fore, I  will  not  press  It  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  while  cutting  off  aid  to 
OPEC  is  a  mild  action,  the  failure  of  this 
body  to  terminate  such  aid  just  2  days 
ago  is  indeed  an  ominous  sign.  If  we  can- 
not biing  ourselves  to  stop  aid  to  the 
OPEC  countries,  how  will  we  ever  be  able 
to  muster  enough  comage  to  take  the 
.strong  actions  wliich  will  be  necessai-y 
if  we  are  to  have  any  substantial  hope  of 
moderating  the  world  price  of  oil? 

Economic  war  has  been  declared 
against  this  Nation,  and  against  the 
whole  oil-consuming  world,  by  a  small 
cartel  of  oil  exporting  countries.  In  the 
year  that  has  elapsed  since  the  declara- 
tion of  this  war,  we  have  not  won  a  sin- 
gle battle.  Indeed,  many  policymakers 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  war  even 
exists.  Yet  unless  we  convince  the  OPEC 
governments  of  the  need  for  a  decrease 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil,  the  lesult  may 
well  be  the  economic  and  political  col- 
lapse of  the  entire  Western  World. 

We  will  not  solve  our  economic  prob- 
lems merely  by  borrowing  money  from 
the  leading  oil  exporters  to  use  In  buying 
more  and  more  of  their  oil.  Recycling  Ls 
just  another  word  for  going  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  hock  to  the  OPEC  countries. 
Furtliennore,  a  pilce  decrea^se  wiU  not 
be  achieved  merely  by  a  Middle  East  po- 
litical settlement.  Nations  emlched  be- 
yond their  wildest  dreams  will  never 
voluntarily  reduce  the  price  of  oil.  More- 
over, the  real  price  leaders  in  OPEC— 
Iran  and  Venezuela  in  particular — have 
no  interest  whatever  In  the  Arab-Israeli 
di.^pute.  The  problem  vdll  be  solved  only 
when  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress decide  to  face  it  head  on  by  seri- 
ously weighing  the  hard  and  unpleasant 
choices  before  us. 

One  can  only  despair  at  the  di«niTay 
revealed  by  the  recent  meeting  of  fi- 
nance ministers  of  the  major  industrial- 
ized countries.  The  divisions  exposed 
there  can  only  encourage  the  OPEC  car- 
tel to  believe  in  itvS  invulnerability.  And 
Ihf  uncertain  trwmpet  sounded  by  the 
fdministration  is  no  more  en'-our.iging. 
in  the  space  of  10  months  we  have  gone 
j'.'ii  .soporific  as.surances  that  the  "mar- 
'  Ci." — that  phantom  market  which  never 
existed  in  international  oil— would  along 
\>il.i  a  cooperative  governni?nt  in  Sfiudi 
■  ■■<.'jiA.    bring   down   the   p'iir     to   the 


Vxarning  10  days  ago  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  that  the  western 
world  is  on  the  brink  of  economic  catas- 
trophe. This  week,  however,  we  are 
soothed  by  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasmy  that  perhaps  the  situation 
it  not  quite  as  serious  as  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Slate  last  week  indi- 
cated it  was. 

Mr.  President,  my  amenconent  would 
have  been  a  first  small  step,  to  be  follow- 
ed by  others,  in  bringing  our  polices  into 
line  with  the  chan&ing  realities  of  inter- 
national finance.  Ultimately  vie  shall 
have  to  face  those  realities  by  taking, 
hopefully  in  conjimciion  with  oiu-  alUes, 
the  luird  measiu-es  that  inevitably  lie 
ahead.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  liave  yet; 
accepted  that  fact.  I,  therefore,  with- 
di-aw  the  amendment. 

In  doing  so,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  tables 
be  made  part  of  the  Record:  first  the 
OPEC-country  World  Bank  loans,  fiscal 
year  1973-74,  in  a  total  amount  of  $590,- 
700,000;  the  producing  Government  rev- 
enues from  oil,  1970.  1972.  and  1974;  and 
the  U.S.  contributions  to  multilateral 
lending  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Table  I 

OPIC  country  World  Bank  loans,  ffirnl 

year  1973-74 

(Millions) 

Country:  Amount 

Nigeria $75.0 

Indonesia 48.0 

Algeria 157.  6 

Iran 265.0 

Ecuador 23.2 

Venezuela 22.0 

Total  amount— 690,7 

1  ABLf  II.     PRODUCING  GOVERNMENT  REVEnUFS  FRCii;  OIL 
1970. 1972  AND  1974  , 


|ln  billions  of  dollars! 


■1974 


M972 


J 1970 


Tolal  of  listed  coun- 
tries  

S9.1 

IS.  I 

7.9 

.'.i.JJIeEast 

56. 6 

8.9 

4.2 

Saudi  Arabia 

IrJn 

Kuwait 

Iraq 

Abu  Dhabi 

Other 

'18.9 
-16.4 
»7.6 
♦7.5 
'3.3 
'2.9 

3.1 
2.4 
1.7 
•.6 

.e 

.5 

1.2 
1.1 
.9 
.5 
.2 
.3 

i''(fic;t  (nations  lifted) 

18.1 

3.S 

2.0 

Libya 

Nigeiia 

Algeria 

•7.9 
>6.6 
•3.6 

1.6 
1.2 
.7 

1.9 

1.1 
.4 
.3 

ven«uete 

Indonesia 

»10.0 
•4.4 

1.4 
.i 

« Based  upon  non-Coipmuni^  world  consumption  fn  197 
enual  to  the  1972  level  of  44,700,000  barrels  daily  and  per-barre 
revenues  as  shown  belcw. 

'  Actual  revenue  ss  rcporteif. 

>  Assumptions:  (i)  one-third  of  production  sold  al  93  percent 
of  January  1974  posting;  (ii)  government  revenue  on  the  re- 
n'Sinitg  two-thirds  based  upon  12.5  percent  expensed  royalty 
j.lus  5S  pi'icent  income  tax.  Average  pet  barrel  goveinment  rev- 
f.iue  woir.j  out  as  tcllows:  Abu  Oi.  .ui.  J?.78;  Kuwait  $8  22' 
\nn. $?.4.v  fi:f:f fi.i,  J10.61 ;  and  SoiiJi  .-Arabia  other  Ai?b  Middle 
tast,  Ji!.28. 

■  Assuraei  goiefrm-eiit  revenue  from  nationalized  Kiikuk 
MOiIiicl.oi;  u\  Jl?  per  barrel,  govcriimenl  re.enue  ^L  »!<=  Per-  lan 
Ci'll  averages  J8.93  per  i^rrel. 

•  rw:iut;e.s  governm"- 1  levr  -.iin-,  ft>-m  nslioiM'i »■•••:  WrXuV  SPi) 


Ai  „nies  average  government  revenue  in  Libya  and  Algeria 
to  be  e(jual.  Based  upon  Libyan  rt-venue  half-way  between  post- 
ing (J15.77)  and  tax-paid  cost  (JI0.07),  or  J12.92. 

'  Assumes  average  revenue  of  {8.85,  based  upon  16'''  percent 
e'pensed  royaltv plus  58  percent  income  tax. 

>  Based  on  a  (10.80  realized  price,  yielding  government  per- 
t, 'fel  revenues  of  about  J8  in  the  producSion-sharing  formula. 

lACLC     III.     ,i:      COMRIBUTIO^S    TO     MULTIUTER/L 
LCrjDIIiG  AGENCIES 


U.S.  subscriptiori 


Total  Votiiig 

Tercent  of  amount  power 

total       (billions)       (percent) 


IBRD  (1974). 
iDAfI974)... 
lADB  0973). 
ADB(1973).. 


- 



25.ffi 

J7.8 

31.21 

2.5 

38.11 

5.2 

8.8i 

.24 

Z2.95 

24.26 

37.87 

7.58 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi'.  President,  do  I 
understand  correctly  that  the  Senator 
has  withdrawn  his  amendment? 

Mr.  (THURCH.  The  Senator  Is  correct ; 
I  have  withdrawn  tlie  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  reached  a  period  that  is  quite 
crucial.  I  think  what  we  have  here  now 
i.s  a  hodgepodge 

The  PRESIDING  0FFI<::;ER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  tmanimous  coasent  '^o 
proceed  out  of  order? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  he  !.•< 
speaking  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
f,'oing  to  make  a  motion  to  recommit. 

I  move  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presiden!,  wc 
are  within  a  few  minutes  of  a  final  vote 
on  this  bill.  We  have  three  amendments, 
back  to  back,  that  are  voice  vote  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Senator's  bill  is  going  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Maybe  so,  but  I 
think 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  vant  it  to  be 
defeated.  I  think  that  we  can  work  out 
something  that  will  make  sense.  We  are 
coming  back  In  November. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Many  amendmenti; 
have  been  offered  that  are  good  amend- 
ments. There  are  some  that  I  wish  had 
not  been  adopted,  tout  it  is  noi  that  much 
of  a  hodgepodge. 

There  are  many  Senators  who  I  thiiik 
will  be  really  troubled  by  the  setting  a<:ide 
of  this  bill.  We  can  clear  this  up. 

We  said  that  we  would  be  out  of  here 
before  7  o'clock,  and  we  will  be.  I  urge 
that  the  Senator  permit  us  to  proceed 
imder  the  normal  couise. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  many  airifud- 
ments  are  there? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Tliere  are  two,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  Senator  Irom  Massachusetts 
and  one  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Hart) .  I  think  we  ai-e  taking  up  all 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  three,  one  of 
which  we  have  already  voted  on,  on  yes- 
terda^^  and  two  with  administration 
.•support. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hoiie  we  shall  take 
these  3nicndment«;. 

Mr.  HART.  The  amendinent  I  Intend 
'o  offer  is  not  complicated.  I  doubt  If 
the — the  manager  mny  wish  to  table  It, 


'^•JSIS 


OOi 


Senator  going 


but  it  is  simply  to  reduqe  tlie  Food  for 
Peace  figure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  anp  nays  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  so,  If  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  sh  Pre  the  feeling 
of  the  Senotor  froin  Rhc  de  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF  [CER.  There  Is 
a  unanimous-consent  req  lest. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thine  what  we  are 
doing  here  is,  step  by  ste  >. 
ing  up  opposition  to  thii 
frightens  me. 

We  liad  a  motion  to  refcc 
while  ago  that  failed  oi  i 
to  43.  It  is  getting  wors;  and  worse.  I 
am  afraid  that  this  is  bee  jming  an  exer- 
cise in  emotion.  I  think  tl 
that  ought  to  be  analyzed  in  the  cool, 
cool  light  of  the  morning. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
ReL"itions  will  take  a  gqod  look  at  it, 

that  has  been 

:ome  out  with 

ense. 

the    Senator 


v.e  are  build- 
bill,  and  that 

ommit  a  short 
a  vote  of  39 


analyze  eveiy  amendmen 
passed  or  defeated,  and 
a  bill  that  will  make  some 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Wii  I 
jield  briefly? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  rk 
ing  that  two,  maybe  three,  of  these 
amendments  w  ill  be  acce  )ted.  Wliy  not 
cut  them  down  to  5  mirlites 
to  be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  abjjut  Michigan? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The 
oi"  them.  They  are  agreeab 

Mr.  HART.  Five  minutei 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr 
\inanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  With  thjit  understand 
in^,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
bill  pa.sses,  but  I  doubt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pr  ■ 
to  the   desk  a  modified 
amendment  No.  1779. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIiTER.  Tlie  clerk 
v.ill  state  the  amendinent. 

The  legislative  clerk  pic^eedcd  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
tinanimous  consent  that  f  n-ther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  disiensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI  :eR.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered  a  id  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  t  le  Recoru. 

The  amendment  is  as  f ol  tows : 

On  puge  26.   line   13.  sink  ?  nil   nfu-r  'ex- 

.iiicl   insert   in 
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y  understand- 


the  time 


aiiie:  all  three 
e. 


Hf.sicieiit.  I  ask 


hope  that  the 


idtnt.  I  .send 
ersion  of  my 


ask 


ct-ed"   down   through   line 
lien  thereof  the  following: 

"itoS.OOO.OOO.  none  of  whic 
availHble  for  the  purpose  of 
t»ry  assistance  (including  security  support- 
ing as.'^istance,  sales,  credit  sales,  or  guar 
anties  or  the  furnishing  by 
excess  defense  articles  or  lt«  ms  from  stock- 
piles of  the  Department  of  D  ^fenseK" 

Pie; 


sident,  I  ask 
as  cosponsors 
Hart,  Sen- 
CttANSTON.  Sen- 
Vboukezk,  and 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr 
tmanimous  consent  to  adc 
of  the  amendment  Senatpr 
ator  Haskell,  Senator 
htor  Stevenson,  Senator 
Scniitor  Hatfield. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-FljLER.  Without 
Db.icclion.  it  is  so  orderfid. 

Tvlr.  KENNEDY.  Air.  Prtsident,  this  is 
tile  amendment  we  autec  on  yesterday 
tiiat  carried  47  to  41,  relai  ng  to  military- 
.assistance  to  Cliile.  It  is  liodifled  to  ap- 


1  inay  be  made 
providing  mili- 


pear  in  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
committee  reported  bill  and  to  achieve 
its  purpose  of  halting  all  militarj'  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  Chile. 

I  particularly  want  to  endorse  the 
coiiimittes's  action  in  reducing  the  re- 
quest for  militaiT  aid  from  $?85  million 
to  $550  million  and  in  its  decision  to 
phaseout  military  grant  assistance,  mil- 
itary missions,  and  military  groups  over 
a  3-year  period.  Reducing  the  traditional 
overemphasis  on  military  assistance  is 
vital  to  reorder  our  piioritih-s.  I  believe 
even  further  reductions  in  the  future 
should  be  sought. 

Taxpayers  across  the  country  right- 
fully demand  justification  for  foreign 
expenditures  when  domestic  programs  in 
health,  education,  and  housing  are 
threatened.  I  find  it  impossible  to  justify 
a  military  as.sistance  program  which  all 
too  frequently  has  concentrated  on  less- 
than-dcmocratic  countries. 

It  is  partly  for  that  reason  that  I 
believe  it  is  appropriate  to  go  beyond 
the  action  of  the  committee  and  to  sus- 
pend entirely  military  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Chile. 

Although  the  committee  noted  "The 
t  ontinuing  disregard  for  the  protection  of 
liumttn  rights  in  Chile"  in  its  report,  it 
.«.till  proposes  to  authorize  SIO  million  of 
the  total  y21.3  million  military  aid  re- 
quest from  the  administration. 

I  find  the  committees  action — after  a 
.war  of  continuing  flagrant  violations  of 
human  rights — to  be  short  of  an  ade- 
quate expre.s-sion  of  U.S.  concern  for 
luunan  rights.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
watching  and  waiting  to  see  if  things 
get  better.  They  are  now  so  deeply  con- 
trary to  every  humanitarian  standard 
tliat  to  vote  for  a  dollar  more  of  military 
as.sistance  would  inock  our  own  claim  of 
toncern  for  human  rights. 

If  tl  ere  were  to  be  an  end  to  the  condi- 
tion of  iiuman  rights  violations  in  futijre 
months,  then  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate 
would  look  with  favor  on  a  recommenda- 
tion by  the  administration  to  restore  a 
modest  amoimt  of  military  asi^istance  to 
that  nation. 

At  this  time,  I  believe  it  is  not  only  in 
oiu-  own  national  interest  to  halt  all  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Chile  but  in  the  inter- 
est of  restoring  our  imape  in  the  world 
commuidty. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  would  halt 
;ill  military  assistance,  including  all  gov- 
cinment  transfers  of  military  equipment 
and  assistance,  to  Cliile.  This  would  re- 
move the  $10  million  authorization  now 
in  the  committee  bill  for  this  purpose.  It 
would  not,  however,  affect  the  remaining 
$5.5  million  authorized  by  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Assistance. 

Our  image,  particularly  in  Latin 
America,  has  been  hurt  most  recently  by 
the  disclosures  that  the  CIA  was  deeply 
involved  in  fostering  internal  discord 
within  Chile  throughout  the  term  of 
Salvadore  Allende.  Now,  we  learn  that 
contrary  to  recent  assertions  that  those 
funds  were  used  to  support  free  political 
parties  and  news  media,  in  fact  they  went 
largely  to  the  groups  which  engaged  in 
ei'onomic  sabotage  asainst  tlie  Allende 
government  and  helped  create  conditions 
v.hidi  led  to  the  overthrow  of  his  regime. 

The  background  to  the  debate  today 


over  our  military  assistance  to  Chile  is  a 
backgroimd  of  covert  U.S.  support  for 
groups  pledged  to  the  destruction  of  an 
elected  and  democratic  government.  It 
should  be  emphasized  as  well  that  while 
the  figure  of  $8  million  has  been  used  as 
the  total  amount  of  CIA  expenditures  in 
Chile  during  Allende's  regime,  the  black 
market  exchange  rate  would  have  multi- 
plied the  impact  of  those  dollars  six  to 
eight  times.  Thus,  it  was  closer  to  $50 
million  that  the  CIA  expended  in  Chile 
during  those  3  years.  That  action  also  not 
only  contradicts  our  publicly  stated  ad- 
herence to  a  policy  of  nonintervention 
in  the  political  affairs  of  Latin  American 
nations  but  it  violates  international 
standards  of  conduct  as  well. 

An  additional  question  which  I  have 
asked  both  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
examine  relates  to  the  contradictions, 
now  embarrasshigly  obvious,  between 
what  the  CIA  was  doing  in  Chile  and 
what  State  Department  representatives 
were  telling  many  standing  committees 
and  subcommittees  of  the  Congress  they 
were  doing. 

However,  the  underlying  reason  for 
halting  militaiy  assistance  to  Chile  is 
based  on  other  factors. 

The  military  junta  which  replaced  the 
Allende  regime  has  depended  on  U.S. 
mihtary  aid.  More  important,  the  trans- 
fer of  military  aid  to  that  government 
had  identified  us  with  a  regime  that  has 
been  condemned  by  a  wide  range  of  in- 
ternational agencies  for  its  violation? 
of  the  most  basic  human  rights. 

There  is  no  Congress  in  Chile  There  is 
no  free  press.  The  right  to  a  fair  trial 
has  been  repeatedly  denied.  The  schools, 
even  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
have  been  intervened  by  the  military. 
Thousands  of  workers  have  been  arbi- 
trarily dismissed  from  their  jobs  and 
thousands  of  students  have  been  expelled 
from  the  universities.  Some  6,000  to  8,000 
political  prisoners  now  sit  in  Chilean 
prisons.  And  only  weeks  ago,  we  saw 
a  Washington  Post  report  of  two  men. 
who  had  been  arrested  by  Chilean  au- 
thorities and  then  executed. 

Every  investigating  group  which  has 
traveled  to  the  countiT — Including  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  the  Internationel  Commission 
of  Jurists,  and  Amnesty  International, 
have  reported  the  regular  and  systematic 
use  of  torture,  Including  electric  shock 
and  even  more  heinous  practices. 

On  September  7.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional issued  its  fiial  report  on  Chile 
stating: 

Repeated  fuvsuranoes  fn.ni  the  govenun;  r.l 
that  human  rights  woiUd  be  respected  havp 
proven  to  be  totally  unfounded.  Torture  f.s 
still  being  practised,  while  millluiy  tribunals 
continue  to  trv  persons  charged  with  the 
retroactive  offense  of  cooperating  with  Presi- 
dent Allende's  constltntionnl  government 
prior  to  the  coup. 

Tills  month,  the  final  report  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists 
stated: 

Under  Chilean  law,  as  under  the  law  of  any 
civilised  country,  the  period  of  incommuni- 
cado has  to  be  restricted  to  a  minimum  and 
lU  treatment  and  torture  are  Ulegal. 
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We  stress  this  point  particularly  In  view 
of  tlie  many  cases  of  ill  treatment  and 
torture  which  have  been  reported.  We 
have  heard  ample  testimony  by  abso- 
lutely responsible  and  credible  people  who 
liave  persuaded  us  tliat  these  cases  do 
e.Kist. 

And  m  the  past  investigations,  includ- 
ing Covey  T.  Oliver,  former  U.S.  Assistant 
Secretai-y  of  State  for  Latin  America,  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Chile  Ralph  Dungan, 
and  others  have  reported  the  use  of  tor- 
ture and  the  basic  violation  of  human 
rights. 

All  of  these  reports  demonstrate  that 
to  fmid  military  aid  to  this  Government 
is  to  violate  all  of  our  traditions  of  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  democratic 
principles. 

And  the  recent  news  report,  which  was 
not  denied  by  the  State  Department,  that 
the  Ambassador  to  Chile  was  told  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  not  to  link  our  ap- 
proval of  militai-y  aid  to  action  on  human 
rights  Issues,  Indicates  that  our  only 
option  Is  to  halt  military  aid.  Clearly, 
the  Department's  policymakers  are  will- 
ing to  maintain  and  in  fact  to  Increase 
military' aid,  despite  the  violations  of 
human  rights  in  that  country. 

Yesterday's  action  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
in  approving  my  amendment  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  halt  military  aid  to 
Chile,  indicates  that,  the  Senate  rejects 
that  policy. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  has  stated 
firmly  that  we  do  not  believe  that  US 
taxpayer  dollars  should  go  to  provide 
militai-y  assistance  to  a  provcrnmcnt  that 
has  maintained  a  record  of  gro.~s  viola- 
tions of  human  rights. 

However,  since  the  continuing  re.solu- 
tion  will  expire  at  the  latest  at  the  end 
oi  the  current  Congress  and  since  this 
bill  now  before  us  is  the  basic  authoriz- 
mg  legislation  for  foreign  aid.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  insert  this  amendment  once  more. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept  this 
amendment  and  formallv  state  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Slate  and 
foreign  nations  that  the  United  States 
will  not  provide  military  8.ssistance  to 
nations  which  ignore  standards  of  inter- 
national conduct  and  human  decency 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
IS  an  amendment  wc  pa,ssed  yesteidav 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JCENNEDY.  I  yield  back  mv  time. 
.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
IS  yielded  back.  The  question  1.1;  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendm  ent . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  tne  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
us  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
\Mll  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk-  pioctedcd  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
01  tlie  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiout 
'-■buction.    it    is    so    ordered,    and    the 
H'lendment  will  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRn 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

C  \  ;,»,,£  30.  line  9.  st,rik.j  the  v.orU  -ancl-. 
.  0-'  pSoC  30,  line  lt>,  .strike  t.ie  peiind  .aid 
hio(;ii  hi  lieu  tiiereoi  a  ^tniirolo.i  and  the 
\v>j;d  •and". 

On  o:iee  .30.  l,>ci  v.ei-ii  liiies  J  r.  ..ik-;  1=;.  ij.^!  „ 
liic  ioMoAuig  nt'A  ii:.ragritpli: 


(7)  to  provide  huoianitarlan  assistance  to 
Indochina  wherever  practicable  under  the 
auspices  of  and  by  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies,  other  International 
organizations  or  arrangements,  multilateral 
institutions,  and  private  voluntary  agencies 
with  a  DUnimum  presence  and  activity  of 
United  States  Government  personnel. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  clearly  establishing  a  humani- 
tarian priority  in  our  economic  assis- 
tance program  for  Indochina.  It  Is  long 
past  due  that  our  aid  program  recognize 
tliat  people  problems  of  the  area— the 
needs  of  refugees,  civilian  casualties, 
orphans  and  others  disadvantaged  by  a 
decade  of  war — and  the  reconsti-uction 
of  civilian  facilities,  such  as  housing, 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  schools — these 
should  be  the  overriding  concei-n  and  ob- 
jective of  American  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Indochina. 

However,  I  believe  there  is  a  mi.sshig 
element  in  the  bill's  list  of  principles  gov- 
ermng  our  economic  aid  program.  Tliis 
relates  to  the  need  to  expand  and 
strengthen  the  role  and  place  of  inter- 
national and  voluntai-y  agencies  in  our 
humanitarian  assistance  progi-am  for 
Indochina.  It  is  the  pinpose  of  my 
amendment  to  clearly  estabhsh  as  a  prin- 
ciple objective  of  our  aid  that,  "wherever 
practicable,"  American  assistance  to  In- 
dochma  shall  be  distributed  "under  the 
auspices  of  and  by  the  United  Nations, 
other  international  organizations  or  ar- 
rangements, multilateral  institutions, 
and  private  voluntary  agencies  with  a 
minimum  presence  and  activity  of  United 
States  Government  personnel."  Over  the 
past  several  years,  this  ha.s  been  one  of 
the  most  glarhig  omis.sions  in  our  Gov- 
ernment's budget  requests  for  Indo- 
china—the absence  of  any  meaningful 
effort  to  promote  or  strengthen  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  helping  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  war  in  Indochina. 

Membei-s  of  the  Senate  have  long  ad- 
vocated that  our  Government  actively 
encourage  and  support  initiatives  for  ex- 
panding the  participation  and  the  role  of 
the  United  Nations,  its  .specialised  agen- 
cies, the  International  Red  Cross,  and 
similar  organisations,  in  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  progi-ams  in  Indochina. 
Senators  may  recall  that  last  year,  the 
Senate  adojited  my  amendments  for  this 
purpose  to  the  fiscal  year  1974  foreign 
assistance  authorization  bill.  Although 
they  v.ere  dropped  in  conference  last 
year.  I  believe  Senate  action  this  year 
would  strengthen  the  bill  and  will  re- 
ceive .'■upport  in  the  House. 

I  believe  the  record  is  dear  that  a 
number  of  governments  are  now  pre- 
pared to  support  and  contribnte  to  hu- 
manitarian programs  in  Indochina  if 
they  are  under  international  auspices. 
The  record  is  equally  clear  that  those  in- 
ternational arrangements  are  there — 
n  uiting  and  ready  to  be  used.  The  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  is  prepared  to  up- 
giade  end  expand  their  efforts  in  Indo- 
chiii.T.  e'.ijeciaily  in  Cambodia.  The  rec- 
ord is  dear  Itijx  the  United  Nations 
stands  ret»dy  to  helii.  The  recnid  shows 
th.Tt  LN'iCLF  has  )iew  piograius  under- 
wa.v.  and  iliat  the  United  Nations  High 
Corumi.ssioner  for  Refugee.,  (UNHCR)  is 
.soht  iting  intPjiiaf  ional  .-support  for  a  new 
Pi"<ijr.iiii  of  iiiief  to  a;l  aicav  oi  Jiido- 


china.  And  otlier  oflSces  and  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  are  also  prepared  to 
move  In  meeting  humanitarian  needs. 
What  is  missing  Is  a  clear  and  firm  indi- 
cation of  United  States  support — of  a 
meaningful  pledge  to  help  fund  these  in- 
ternational initiatives. 

In  recent  weeks  officials  of  oiu-  Gov- 
ernment have  sought  to  attach  mirea- 
sonpble  conditions  on  our  support  of  in- 
ternational programs  in  all  areas  of 
Indochina.  Such  ?.n  attitude  undeivuts 
the-efTectivehess  of  .such  or.fiani7ations  as 
UNICEF  end  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner, and  threatens  to  imravel  the  in- 
ternational framew-ork  needed  to  meet 
the  massive  needs  of  orphans  and  chil- 
dren and  other  war  victims  in  all  the 
war-affected  areas.  It  also  serves  to  dis- 
courage contributions  from  other 
countries. 

It  is  time  for  the  adinini.stiation  to 
.stop  the  foot-drp.gging  and  the  negativ- 
ism. It  is  time  to  support  m  a  significant 
way,  international  efforts  to  meet  the 
relief  and  rehabilitation  needs  of  all  the 
people  of  Indochina.  It  is  time  to  break 
with  the  past,  and  to  actively  support 
iiew  directions  in  our  assistance  policy 
toward  Indocloina. 

The  bill  reported  bv  the  Foreign  Kela- 
i  ;<nis  Committee  has  made  a  giant  step 
in  this  direction,  and  I  hope  my  amend- 
."lont  vill  carry  it  one  step  further. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  understand  tlie 
:  iMCiidment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  seems,  to  me.  to 
iiiakc  a  good  deal  of  sense.  Those  ai-en- 
c)f .?  are  doing  an  effective  job. 

There  is  nothing  mandatory  about  it, 
but  it  is  giving  the  sense  of  Congress,  and 
I  tiiink  it  is  a  very  good  amendment. 

TMi-.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
:   rrr.dinent  is  thoroughly  a?cepiable. 
I  yield  b:\ck  my  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  >irid  oack  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  lime 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President:,  I  .send 
to  the  desk  amendment  No.  1878  und 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  fle.k 
will  state  tlie  amendment. 

Tlie  legislative  dcrk  pio-pcded  to  re:iti 
tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pii sident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  ti^e 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  tlie  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

RtXON.STkl'UTION.    RtlTIF,     .AND     Rt  H  AOIt.l  I A  HON 

Sec.  33,  (a)  Section  203  ox  the  Foreign 
Assistance. Atr  of  1961  Is  amended  bv  insert 
ing  UnniediHtely  aiter  "of  thi.s  part. ''"the  loi- 
lowinp:  "The  balance  of  sncij  receipts  for 
iiscal  yepr  1975  is  authorized  to  be  made 
a\itilable  solely  lor  the  purposes  of  sections 
SMB.  e.39C.  and  639D  of  this  Act.'. 

(hi  Section  639B  of  the  Forelgji  A.-sU-ihure 
.'V'.t  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end 
liieieof  the  followinti:  "Nofvirhstandins;  anr 
piohitjlunns  or  re.sirictioii.s  rouiained  in  ii)is 
or  ain  otiier  Act,  the  Fres.den.  is  aiuhon/.'d 
to   :tii'uiib    .t.>sibi..iiice,   ui:   sik  ii   leuns   ;incl 
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conditions  B!i  be  may  dete 
slructlon    and    economic 
granis    in    the   drought 
Alrica.". 

(c)   The  Foreign  Assl£tar(ce 
cu'eiidtd  by  adding  after 
tcTtion  C3'JC  as  follows: 

•oEC.  639C.  Relief  ano 

r^WGLADESH    AND   CYPRUS. 

tiiids  that  the  rec«iit  floodl 
i'op'.ibllc   of   Bangladesh, 
i'.itvruatior.al  strife   In   the 
pru3,  have  caused  great  su 
ship   iiiT   the   peoples  of 
which   cannot   be   alleviatec 
ternal   resources.   The  PreKl 
every     effort     to     develop 
programs    of    relief    and 
ccnjuiictloii    with    other 
asolstance,    the    United 
concerned    international 
ganlzatloua   and    voluntary 
leviate   the   hr.rdshlps   ca 
nations. 

"(b)    Notwithstanding  a 
restrictions  contained   in 
Act,  the  President  Is 
asslst.ance  on  such   terms 
he    may    determine,    for 
hablUtatlnn,    and    related 
People's  Republic  of  B 
public  of  Cyprus." 

(d)  The  Foreign  Asslstan 
amended    by   adding   after 
added  by  subsection  (c)   of 
followlnp  new  section : 

"Sec.  639D.  DiSASTra  Ril 
TATioN. — Notwithstanding 
or  restrictions  contained  In 
-Act,  the  Pre.'^ldent   Is  cutho 
assistance,  on  such  terms 
he  may  determl  ie  for  dlsaste 
tatlon,  and  related  programi 
disasters  that  reciuire  Hrj-.e 
rehabilitation  etforts  which 
adequately  with  the  funds 
I'L'ation  under  section  451  oi 

(e)  The  Foreign  Ai-slstan^e 
amended   by   adding  vaster 
added  by  subsection  (d)  of 
rollowliig  new  .«!ectlon: 

"Sec.   630E.    Internationa 
srsTANcr. — Assistance    for    t 
forth  In  sections  63nA.  639B 
shall  be  distributed  wherevpi 
der    the    auspices    of    and 
Nations   and    its   specialized 
international  organizations 
multilateral  I'-vstitiit'on.':.  ai 
tary  aj'jncles." 
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Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr 
aiiiendiTieiit  authorizes 
hig  funcls.  some  $119  mlllibn 
available  under  .scheduled 
ment.s    administered    by 
fund.-?.  50  percent  of  the 
repavmcni.-?.  now  revert  ti 
However,    I    believe    the 
emergencies   today   In 
desh.  Africa,  and,  most  re 
duias,   require  us   to  use 
funds. 

TliLs  amendment  contir 
try's  record  of  concern  .^. 
man.  and  the  long.standl  ig 
Congress    for    disaster    _ 
This  should  be  one  of  th( 
ciu;es  of  our  foreign  _ 
and  this  amendment 

Little  will  be  acliieved 
structure  of  peace  until  _ 
rlucMng  our  own,  place  a  . 
on  the  welfare  and  real-li 
I'coi^le — wliose  neglect  fosler 
ftiid  ypav.ns  conf.ict  aroui^l 
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1.   CTFRrS 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  evident — no- 
where Is  the  Issue  of  people  more  ciiicial 
to  peace — than  in  Cyprus  today.  This 
past  Thursday  the  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees which  I  serve  as  chairman,  held  a 
hearing  on  Cyprus  to  receive  a  report 
from  a  special  factfinding  mission  sent  to 
assess  tlie  hiunanitarian  needs  of  refu- 
gees and  others  in  distress  on  the  island, 
and  to  document  what  has  happened 
since  the  Tuikkh  invasion.  The  study 
mission  team  reports  that  the  Turkish 
invasion  and  occupation  of  Cyprus  has 
turned  tlie  island  into  shamblrs.  In  po- 
liMcal  terms,  it  lias  violated  the  integrity 
of  an  indepenrient  state.  In  economic 
terms,  it  shattered  tlie  island  s  flourish- 
ing development.  And.  most  important, 
in  human  term.s.  it  has  brought  tragedy 
to  tliou.sands  of  families  and  caused  a 
ni;4htmare  of  death  and  horror  and  grief. 

For  many  refugee  families,  the  trag- 
edy is  still  too  fresh,  their  flight  to  safety 
too  recent,  for  them  to  realize  fully  what 
has  happened.  And  few  in  the  interna- 
tional community  have  recognized  the 
full  tragedy  of  Cyprus.  Our  Govern- 
ment's role  durhig  the  crisLs — our  early 
silence  and  later  vacillation  toward  the 
political  and  military  problems  of  the 
island — must  not  now  characterize  our 
Nation's  attitude  or  response  to  the  esca- 
lating human  cri.sls  wliicii  has  gripped 
all  of  Cypras. 

The  Study  Mission  reports  that  Impor- 
tant relief  efforts  have  now  been  under- 
taken, in  cooperation  with  Cypriot  au- 
thorities: by  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
among  otlieis.  But  these  initiatives,  need 
the  immediate  support  of  the  Unlttd 
States— support  which  this  amendment 
will  provide. 

It  Li  estimated,  for  example,  that  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  will  alone  need  some  $22  mil- 
lion for  emergency  relief  through  the  end 
of  this  year,  and  that  an  additional  sum 
uiU  be  required  for  returning  the  refu- 
gees home  or  resettling  tliem  elsewhere 
on  the  laland.  Our  Government  must  be 
la  a  position  to  actively  encourage  and 
generously  support  this  important  hu- 
manitarian work  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Cypriot  authorities  Peace  and 
relief  for  all  Cypriote  in  need  must  be  our 
iioal  on  Cyprus. 

2.    BANGLADESH 

In  Bunc;l:,desh  there  can  be  no  doubt 
today  that  great  tragedy  has  once  again 
hit  the  BcngaU  people.  At  a  recent  hear- 
ing before  the  Refugee  Subcommittee, 
witnesses  indicated  that  flood  refugees 
numbered  in  the  millions,  fleein-i  the 
woi-st  floods  in  20  years.  Crops  have  been 
destroyed,  and  food  reserves  have  been 
swept  away.  And  all  reports  confirm  that 
this  latest  di.saster  seriously  compounds 
existing  economic  and  .social  problems 
brought  about  by  the  dislocations  of  the 
1971  war  for  independence. 

In  a  meeting  I  had  this  morning  with 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Bontrladcsh. 
Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman,  vho  is  visit- 
ing the  United  States  for  the  fii.st  time 
since  the  independence  of  Banjiladesh, 


he  reviewed  with  me  some  of  the  hu- 
manitarian problems  confronting  his  na- 
tion, and  what  the  United  States  and 
others  can  do  to  help.  Because  of  the 
floods  the  food  situation  today  is  more 
critical  than  ever,  and  many  in  the  coun- 
try stand  on  the  brink  of  starvation.  Epi- 
demic and  disease  threaten  the  well- 
being  and  lives  of  millions. 

America  can  and  must  do  more  to  help, 
especially  prortdlng  food.  We  must  out 
of  simple  humanitarian  concern,  but  also 
concern  for  the  stability  and  peace  of 
South  Asia.  Tjod  for  Bangladesh  would 
truly  be  "fcod  for  pe?ce"  and  misht  help 
rescue  our  policy  which  has  too  often 
provided  food  for  war,  and  allowed  hu- 
manitarian priorities  to  fall  behind  po- 
litical and  security   coumiitments. 

3.   AFRICA 

Similarly,  hi  the  Sshel  and  other  areas 
of  Africa,  the  food  situation  continues 
to  denmnd  our  assistance,  as  famine  con- 
ditions spread  across  the  continent  af- 
fecting an  area  greater  than  the  size  of 
the  United  States. 

Contrary  to  our  Goveiraneufs  general 
optimism  over  the  past  year,  recent  re- 
ports, even  within  the  Government,  tell 
of  catastrophic  consequences  from  the 
Sahcliau  drought,  and  that  the  situation 
among  the  people  is  precarious  in  some 
areas.  Tlie  number  of  famine  refugees 
is  growing.  Relief  camps  are  overbur- 
dened. Last  year's  logistical  bottlenecks 
and  administrative  delays  in  the  move- 
ment of  food  and  relief  supplies  contin- 
ues. Mahiutrition  and  disease  still 
threaten  the  lives  of  many  thousands, 
and  unless  something  more  is  done  the 
death  rate  will  continue  to  climb. 

4.   HONDURA.S 

The  mo-vt  recent  humanitarian  cri.iis 
his  developed  in  Honduras,  where  one  of 
the  most  destructive  hurricanes  of  thi-s 
century  hit  this  small  nation  le.ss  than  2 
weeks  ago— leaving  behind  massive  hu- 
man tragedy  and  an  awesome  trail  of 
destruction  and  death.  The  immediate 
and  longer  term  effects  of  the  hunicane 
are  still  not  fully  known.  All  sources, 
however,  confirm  that  a  neighbor  coun- 
try li.is  su.ffered  great  tragedy,  and  that 
emergency  relief  needs,  let  alone  re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction,  are 
urgent  and  massive. 

But,  as  so  often  in  the  past.  AID  of- 
ficials are  hard  pressed  to  find  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  all  the  help  we  cnn  and 
should  provide.  This  amendment  will 
help  solve  this  problem  by  authorizing, 
in  section  639D,  an  additional  source  of 
funding  for  precisely  such  disaster  relief 
needs  as  those  today  in  Honduras. 

Political  wLsdom  and  simple  humanity 
demands  of  our  country  that  we  do  mora 
to  help  the  critical  humanitprian  prob- 
lems which  confront  too  many  people 
throughout  much  of  the  world.  The 
extraordinary  needs  in  Cyprus  and  Ban- 
pl'idesh  and  elsewhere  demand  that  we 
take  extraordinary  steps  to  utilize  all 
readily  available  sources  of  funds— in- 
cluding those  scheduled  loan  repayments 
which  would  otherwise  revert  to  the 
Treasury,  unless  we  act  to  use  them  for 
these  humanitarian  purposes,  in  the 
intcrciit  of  world  stability  and  peace. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  save  us  a  good 
deal  of  time,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
amendment  is  desirable.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time  is 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agieed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment.  I  send  it  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immedlat"  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

CONVENTIONAL    ARMS    TRADE 

Sec.  33.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  recent  growth  In  International 
transfers  of  conventional  arms  to  develop- 
ing nations — 

(1)  Is  a  cause  for  grave  concern  for  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  in  that  in 
particular  areas  of  the  world  It  increases 
the  danger  of  potential  violence  among  na- 
tions, and  diverts  scarce  v.orld  resom-cts 
from  more  peaceful  iises; 

(2)  could  be  controlled  progres<;lvely 
through  negotiations  and  agreements  among 
supplier  and  recipient  nations. 

(b)  Therefore,   the   President   is   urged — 
(1)   to  propose  to  the  Geneva  Conference 

of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  that  It 
consider  as  a  high  priority  agenda  item  dis- 
cussions among  participating  nat  Ions  of  that 
Conference  for  the  pin-poses  of — 

(A)  agreeing  to  workable  llmitalior.s  on 
conventional  arms  transfers;  and 

(B)  establishing  a  mechanism  tluough 
which  such  limitations  could  be  effectively 
monitored. 

(c)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report  setting 
forth  the  steps  he  has  taken  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  during 
recent  years,  it  has  been  mcreasingly 
apparent  that  there  is  an  uncontrolled 
race  in  a  category  of  arms  that  we  rarely 
consider  as  contributing  to  Instability 
and  confiict.  This  is  the  transfer  of  arms 
to  the  developing  countries  of  the  world. 
The  figures  themselves  are  staggering. 
During  the  last  two  decades,  militarv  ex- 
penditures by  develophig  countries 
quintupled— from  S6.5  billion  in  1955.  to 
nearly  $30  billion  in  1973— at  constant 
1970  prices  and  exchange  rates.  The  per- 
centage of  world  military  expenditures 
by  developing  countries  also  went  up 
during  this  period— from  5.2  to  14.4  per- 
cent. 

The  sale  of  arms  by  supplier  states  to 
these  developing  countries  made  up  a 
significant  part  of  this  figure.  Five  coun- 
tries are  principaUy  involved— the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  France.  Britain 
and  Sweden.  But  we  lead  the  wav  selling 


arms  worth  nearly  $9  billion  to  foreign 
comitries  last  year. 

In  some  cases,  the  arms  trade  does 
not  cause  instability  or  make  war  more 
likely.  There,  concern  over  the  growth 
of  the  arms  trade  centers  on  the  diver- 
sion of  resources  from  economic  and 
hiunan  pmT)oses  to  militai-y  purposes. 
But  in  some  areas  real  dangers  do  arise 
irom  the  international  arms  trade.  We 
have  seen  this  most  recently  m  the  use 
made  by  the  government  of  Tm-key  of 
U.S.  weapons  during  the  inva.sion  of 
Cvprus. 

Tlie  Foreign  Assistance  Act — and  the 
continuing  resolution — already  recog- 
nizes some  of  these  problems.  We  have 
voted  to  cut  off  militai-y  aid  to  Turkey, 
subject  to  certain  conditions;  we  have 
voted  to  cut  off  mihtary  aid  to  Chile. 
The  committee  bill  also  requires  that 
U.S.  mihtary  missions  abroad  be  charged 
against  mihtary  aid.  And  the  committee 
bill  pha.ses  out  grant  military  aid  within 
3  years. 

But  the  international  trade  in  arms 
goes  on— and  in  fact  wall  hardly  be 
affected  by  even  a  total  ban  on  arms 
aid.  Two  areas  of  the  world  are  of  prin- 
cipal concern.  First,  there  is  Latin 
America,  where  the  level  of  arms  has 
increased  steadily  over  the  years, 
although  there  is  little  justification  in 
terms  of  either  external  or  internal 
threats  for  this  buildup.  In  the  past, 
there  have  been  limits  of  U.S.  arms  sales 
to  countries  in  this  area.  Opposition  to 
such  limits  is  based  on  the  argument 
tliat  other  countries  will  supply  arms 
that  we  will  not — and  that  we  might  as 
well  gain  the  markets,  plus  what  Is 
palled  "influence."  as  elusive  and  often 
illusory  as  that  sc  often  is. 

Second,  there  is  the  area  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  where  the  world's  next  major 
arms  race  is  just  beginning.  Recently, 
there  has  been  a  flood  of  arms  to  the 
area,  in  the  wake  of  increased  oil 
revenues  and  of  rising  desires  to  match 
economic  power  with  militai-j'  might. 
Iran  has  been  the  leader  in  the  stagger- 
ing price  increases  for  oil  since  1971. 
And  the  United  States  has  sold  arms 
freely,  reaching  a  level  of  over  $4  billion 
in  arms  sales  to  Iran  during  the  past 
.Af'ar. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  an  indiscriminate 
fiow  of  amis  from  the  outside  world  has 
the  gravest  implications.  If  Iran  could. 
Indeed,  dominate  the  area,  there  might 
be  few  problems.  But  that  is  most  un- 
likely to  happen.  Iran  has  a  traditional 
and  simmering  rivalry  with  Iraq,  that 
threatens  from  time  to  time  to  boil  over. 
Despite  the  common  membership  of  Iran 
and  its  other  Arab  neighbors  in  the  Or- 
.ganizatlon  for  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries,  there  is  little  love  lost  between 
them.  And  there  are  rivalries  among  the 
states  on  the  southei-n  littoral  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  itself,  including  a  three- 
cornered  rivalry  over  hidepeudent  Ku- 
wait. It  is  most  unlikely,  therefore,  that 
the  massive  build-up  of  arms  in  Iran 
w  ill  be  passively  accepted  by  other,  rich 
.states  in  the  region— and  indeed,  the 
competitive  build-up  has  already  begun. 

Chii  arms  be  hmited — in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, in  ihe  Persian  Gulf,  and  el.<ev. hcic? 


This  is  a  diflBcult  question  to  answer. 
Clearly,  the  United  States  carmot  do  ii 
alone.  There  ai-e  the  other  supplier 
states,  competing  with  us  in  order  to  gain 
export  orders,  influence,  and — in  the 
Gulf — access  to  the  precious  oil  resomce. 
And  there  are  the  purchasing  coimtrie.s. 
themselves,  whose  interests  must  be  fully 
taken  Into  account  in  any  effort  to  limit 
the  flow  of  arms  and  the  potentially  dis- 
nipiive  consequences  of  such  a  flow. 

Tlierefore.  in  order  lo  meet  the  inter- 
ests of  all  countries — both  supplier  and 
ron.sumer— It  will  be  essential  for  them 
all  to  work  together.  Many  observers  say 
that  even  this  approach  will  not  work. 
Yet  I  believe  it  can,  on  the  same  basis 
that  other  arms  control  efforts  have 
worked — on  the  basis  of  common  and 
shared  self-interest.  It  cannot  be  in  tlie 
interests  of  any  supplier  country  to  see 
serious  instability  ui,  say,  the  Persian 
Gulf — and  this  judgment  very  Ukely  in- 
cludes tlie  Soviet  Union,  as  well.  Nor  can 
it  be  in  the  Interests  of  aiins  consuming 
countries  to  see  their  secm-ity  actually 
reduced  by  an  unrestricted  and  umeg- 
ulated  competition  in  arms. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
poses a  modest  beginning  on  this  dii- 
ficult  problem.  It  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose  discussions  withhi  xho 
Geneva  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament.  These  discussions  would 
begin  to  match  some  suppher  and  con- 
sumer states  in  face-to-face  talks — and 
others  coiUd  be  invited  to  take  part, 
when  appropriate.  They  would  help  es- 
tablish a  better  data-base  than  now  ex- 
ists. They  would  raise  in  public  view  tiie 
many  and  complex  problems  that  are 
involved  in  the  conventional  arms  trade. 
And  they  would  begin  to  call  attention 
to  an  Issue  that  is  of  increasing  seriou.s- 
ness,  but  about  w^hich  far  too  little  has 
so  far  been  said  and  done. 

I  believe  that,  in  this  way,  we  would 
be  acting  responsibly  in  our  own  inter- 
e.sts,  in  those  of  other  supplier  states, 
and  in  those  of  potential  ai-ms  consumer 
states,  as  well.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment  by  the  Senate.  expre.s.<;ins 
the  sen.se  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi".  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  said  it  i.s  tiie 
sense  of  Conf4ress. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tliei  e  is  nothing  man- 
datory. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  President  is 
urged  to  propose  to  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
that  it  consider  as  a  high  priority  agenda 
item  discussions  among  participating 
nations  workable  limitations  on  con- 
ventional arms  transfers  and  the  moni- 
toring of  such  transfers. 
This  surely  Is  a  desirable  proposal. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
otors  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  le- 
maining  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment ol  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presid'f'if.  is 
tli'^if  any  c'her  amendment? 


Preside^it,  I  call  up  my 
ask  that  the 
be  dispensed 
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AMENDMENT     NOj    1919 

Mr.  HART.  Mr 
amendment  No.  1949, 
reading  of  the  amendmeht 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OPI^ICER 
abjection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  Hart's  amendmcrit 
i'-  follov.s: 

On   page   3:^   Inie.s 
'5l.28O.0O0.0OO'   and 

•itl.l&l.OOO.OOO". 

On  page  33.  line  1,  .strike 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ' 

Da   page    35,    line    1 
OOU.OOO"  and  insert  in  lieit 
000  000 '. 
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17    B 
Insert 


c  ut  ' 


"$160,000,000" 
1.000.000". 
slrfce   out    "$1,280,- 
ihereof  "$1,191,- 


(71 


1  )ns 
e;l 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. 
the  Senator  tell  u.s  what 
does? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Presidp^it 
ment  is  intended  to  r 
the  food  for  peace  under 
II,  the  voluntary  prografn 
greater  need. 

South  Vietnam,  under 
bill,  gets  the  bulk  of  it 

I  ofifer  the  amendmei|t 
Senator    Hughfs. 
Senator  Clahk.  and  myself 
to  studies  that  the  Selec 
Nutrition  and  Human  N 

The  situation  with  rcsppct 
ply  in  South  Vietnam, 
some  of  tliese  other  nat 
Vietnam  is  relatively  v> 
percent,  as  compared  to 
India.  77  percent  for  Bolifia 
cent  for  some  of  the  Afi  ic 
Therefore,  v.e  have  rcduqed 
for  Vietnam  from  $160 
million  for  South  Vietna 

This    amendment   is 
effort  to  encourage  this 
to  change  its  priorities  in 
food  aid  abroad.  Ever  sirice 
in  1954,  the  Public  Law 
peace — pi  ogram,  the  prin' 
American  food  aid,  has 
pretenses  not  always  acjcur 
pete J  abroad  as  a  food 
with  humanitarian  goals, 
has  in  fact  often  subordiiated 
of  the  hungry  to  the  dempnd 
tic  agriculUiral  interests 
to  unload  and,  later,  to 
military  needs  of  this 
policy.  During  the  fifties 
ties,    when   surplus   cr 
great  volume  of  food  aid 
all    tlic.se    potentially 
without  having  to  make 
offs  between  them.  As  etei-j' 
supermarket  makes  clear 
er  the  ca.se.  The  world 
now  more  acute  than  eve  • 
United  States  no  longer 
reserves  to  fill  it. 

World  food  aid.  of  w 
States  supplies  in  exces; 
13  now  rapidly  shrinking 
the  need  for  it  is  exploring 
reports   tiial   internatiopall 
rood  aid  hat;  declined 
about   16.8   million   tons 
about    7   million    tons   i 
t'ecline  in  the  Public 
i?  eveii  more  dramatic, 
lion  melric  tons  of  whei 
under  title  I  ol  Public 


tiat 


this  amend- 

eallocate  some  of 

itle  I— not  title 

to  areas  of 

the  committee 


Lew 


.  Without 

(No.  1349)   is 

18,  strike  out 
In  lieu   thereof 


President,  will 
amendment 


in  behalf  of 

McGovEnN, 

,  in  response 

Committee  on 

eds  has  made. 

to  food  sup- 

;ompared  with 

s.  sliows  that 

off,  with  108 

93  percent  for 

,  and  77  per- 

an  countries. 

the  amount 

million  to  $71 

in. 

very   modei^t 
administration 
dispensing  U.S. 
its  inception 
480— food  for 
ai-j-  conduit  for 
(perated  under 
ate.  Trum- 
relief  program 
Public  Law  480 
the  needs 
s  of  domes- 
with  surpluses 
political  and 
at  ion's  foreign 
and  early  six- 
permitted   a 
we  could  seiTe 
flic  ting    goals 
difficult  trade- 
visit  to  the 
tills  is  no  long- 
J  Dod  shortage  Is 
before  and  the 
has  vast  food 


lich 


tie 
I 


roi  s 


c(  n 


the  United 

of  80  percent, 

at  a  time  wlien 

Till  FAO 

y   sponsored 

om  a  peak  of 

in    1964-65   to 

1973-74.    The 

,•  480  program 

1970.  G  1  mil- 

t  were  shipped 

480,  but  by 


I  aw 


1974,  wheat  aid  has  dropped  to  an  esti- 
mated 1  million  metric  tons. 

The  effect  of  this  shrinkage  on  the 
poorest  agricultural  economics  has  been 
even  greater  because  AID,  in  this  period, 
has  allowed  political,  security-related 
considerations  to  dictate  the  priorities  of 
fosd  aid.  The  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition,  in  its  excellent  report  on 
"Nutrition  and  i\\e  International  Situa- 
tion," notes  that  the  smaller  quantities 
of  food  aid  available  for  long-term  dollar 
credit  programs — title  I — had  to  be  ra- 
tioned among  requesting  countries,  with 
priority  given  to  countries  such  as  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  Korea,  and  Pakistan 
which  have  been  important  for  security 
reasons.  In  fiscal  1974,  over  50  percent 
of  food  aid  .shipments  went  to  such  coun- 
tries. Of  these,  Vietnam  continues  to  re- 
ceive the  lion's  share.  In  fiscal  1975,  Viet- 
nam Is  scheduled  to  receive  up  to  22  per- 
cent of  all  food  concessional  sales  under 
title  I. 

Tliis  amendment,  by  reducing  the  ceil- 
ing for  title  I  expenditures  in  Vietnam 
from  $160  millicn  to  $71  million,  does 
not  reduce  the  total  amount  of  U.S.  food 
aid  to  the  world.  Instead,  it  attempts  to 
redirect  aid  to  the  poorest  v-jimtries  such 
as  Bangladesh.  Africa,  India,  Honduras, 
and  other  areas  where  the  need  for  hu- 
manitarian relief  is  greatest. 

The  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  relatively 
well  off  in  its  ability  to  feed  its  people, 
when  compared  to  other  developing  na- 
tions. The  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization of  tlie  United  Nations,  in  a 
survey  of  world  food  needs  published  in 
June  1974.  ranked  nations  by  percent- 
ages showing  tlie  amount  of  total  diet 
needs  wliich  they  could  meet  from  do- 
mestic food  supplies.  This  report  shows 
that  Vietnam  is  more  than  holding  its 
own  in  food  production,  while  many 
other  nations  receiving  far  less  aid  are 
experiencing  shocking  food  deficits: 

Percent 

Republic  of  Vietnam* 108 

Bttiigladesh    80 

India     93 

Bolivia     77 

Central  African  Ri-piiblic 80 

Zambia    88 

Upper    Vclta 82 

Somalia    77 

•Percentage  of  domestic  food  needs  met 
frcTi  domestic  sources,  1973. 

A.s  these  figures  show,  the  worldwide 
shortage  of  food  has  already  reached 
crisis  proportions  in  Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica, the  Indian  subconlinent,  and  other 
Asian  areas.  Foreign  demand  for  U.S. 
food  aid  is  peaking  at  a  time  vhen  do- 
mestic food  production  is  declining.  Tills 
year's  corn  and  soybean  harvest  will  fall 
substantially  beljw  1973  levels.  The 
United  States  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  its 
own  needs  and  export  enough  food  to 
meet  even  the  most  deserving  requests 
for  hungry  nations.  It  i.s,  therefore,  im- 
perative that  American  foreign  aid  in 
focd  commodities  be  allocated  on  the 
ba.sis  of  need  to  meet  world  nutritional 
deficits  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

By  lowering  the  coilinfr  on  title  I  ex- 
penditures in  South  Vietnam  to  $71  mil- 
lion, we  will  bring  the  I'oreign  Assistance 
Act  authorization  into  confoi-mance  with 
the  intent  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  propo.-;»l  that  no  more  than 


10  percent  of  expenditures  under  title  I 
of  food  for  peace  go  to  any  one  country, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  State  provides 
specific  justification  for  exceeding  this 
limit.  Tliis  change  should  permit  greater 
food  aid  shipments  to  Honduras,  Bangla- 
desh. Indi.i,  the  Sahel  section  of  Africa, 
and  other  areas  where  famine  threat- 
ens millions  in  the  next  12  months. 

The  amendment  adopts  the  recom- 
mendation cf  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  no  nation  receive  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  totrl.  That  is  where 
vc  g'"t  oi;r  $71  million  figure. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  use  food  for 
peace  as  an  instrument  of  obliciue  mili- 
tary assistance,  but  too  often  we  have 
L/ecn  giving  focd  for  peace  to  those  na- 
tions of  critical  military  sensitivity,  not 
those  which  need  it  most. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  adopt- 
ed, and  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say,  no  longer  can  food  for  peace  be 
used  for  military  purposes.  We  have 
taken  corrective  legislation  on  that  score. 

Most  of  the  food  involved  here  is  rice, 
which  is  the  one  food  product  of  which 
V  e  have  ar.  excess.  There  is  no  reason  to 
cut  back  on  the  food  for  peace  program 
lor  rice-consuming  nations.  As  to  the 
nations  like  Bangladesh,  which  need 
wheat  or  grain  sorghimis.  it  is  a  different 
matter,  but  basically  the  food  for  peace 
program  for  South  Vietnam  involves  rice 

I  hope  that  we  have  taken  sufQcient 
corrective  action  so  that  the  fimds  can- 
not be  misused  for  mllitar>'  purposes. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
gave  this  matter  vei-y  careful  considera- 
tion. We  tried  to  do  everything  we  could 
to  assure  that  food  for  peace  was  food 
for  peace,  and  that  the  food  went  for 
humanitarian  assistance  and  was  used 
for  the  purposes  of  feeding  people  and 
keeping  down  inflation  in  a  coiuitry  run- 
ning an  inflation  rate  of  incredible  di- 
mensions. 

Frankly,  all  the  assistance  we  have 
given  over  there  will  be  lost  and  dimin- 
ished unless  this  kind  of  program  can  be 
operative,  namely,  bringing  in  rice  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  food. 

I  urge  the  Senator  not  to  pi-ess  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  arc  talk- 
ing about  a  world  that  needs  more  than 
we  can  supply. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  here  we  are  talking  about  rice, 
which  is  in  plentiful  supply. 

Mr.  HART.  We  are  talking  about  a  bill 
to  provide  to  a  nation  whicli  produces  a 
surplus,  instead  of  $160  million,  the  $71 
million  tliis  amraidmcnt  t.ilks  about,  so 
t's  to  be  able  to  send  some  of  this  limited 
food  .supply  somewhere  else  in  the  world. 

Maybe  we  have  more  rice  than  wheat, 
but  we  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
respond  both  to  the  needs  of  Bangladesh, 
India.  Bolivia,  Somalia,  and  Vietnam. 
I  say  it  is  time  we  reduce  at  least  to  10 
percent  of  the  money  the  Appropriations 
Committee  recommended  the  dollars  ear- 
marked for  Vietnam.  They  will  still  get 
the  lion's  share. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  taken 
some  action.  I  think  I  have  some  famil- 
iarity with  the  food-for-peace  program; 
I  have  lived  willi  it  for  many  years. 
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We  cannot  send  rice  to  the  Middle 
East:  they  will  not  eat  it.  We  cannot  send 
rice  to  some  other  parts  of  the  world, 
because  they  will  not  eat  it.  We  have  to 
send  certain  kinds  of  grain  to  certain 
parts  of  the  world.  The  rice  goes  to  Viet- 
nriiii.  the  grain  sorghums  go  to  West 
Airica,  some  wheat  goes  to  India,  and 
ilie  bulk  of  our  wheat  goes  to  the  Middle 
i:ait.  Not  all  kinds  of  food  are  acceptable 
1 3  all  parts  of  the  world. 

If  I  know  anything,  I  know  this  cjb- 
jcct.  If  the  Senator  thinks  the  funds  in- 
volved are  too  large,  tills  is  merely  an 
authorization,  and  he  can,  when  it  comts 
r.ro'and  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, take  whatever  action  he  wishes.  But 
this  amendment  is  not  acceptable,  I  sub- 
mit, and  I  hope  the  Senator — I  will  even 
strike  up  a  bargain  with  him,  to  arrive  at 
some  kind  of  working  relationship  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Modify  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HART.  We  can  reach  a  bargain  if 
we  are  given  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  given  an  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPTIREY.  $125  million. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Take  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  modify  the 
amendment  so  as  to  reflect  the  modifica- 
tion just  arrived  at. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  reasonable 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  modified  by  strilting 
the  figure  in  line  4  and  inserting  "$125,- 
000,000". 

Mr.  HART.  Just  as  was  the  ca.se  with 
the  Brooke  modification,  I  think  we  need 
the  lawyers  and  brokers. 

Mr.  Hart's  amendment  (No.  1949>,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
"*l. 280.000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"«1. 191.000.000". 

On  page  33.  line  1,  strike  out  "$160,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Meu  thereof  "$125,000,000". 

On  page  35,  line  1,  strike  out  "$1,280,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,191,000,- 
000". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  accept  the 
amendment.  The  bill  will  be  modified  in 
the  appropriate  places  to  show  that  the 
total  for  Public  Law  480  stssistance  for 
South  Vietnam  will  be  $125  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
•No.  1949)  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pi'esldent,  today, 
the  Senate  is  considering  S.  3394,  which 
amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  This  bill  contains  many  provisions 
\yhich  authorize  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  assorted  foreign  aid 
Prosrams.  Basically  I  oppose  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  and  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  exception 
"  my  general  opposition  to  the  bill.  That 
exception  concerns  the  sections  of  the 
RUl  which  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  fulfill  our  commitment 
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to  Israel.  While  I  am  not  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  foreign  aid  program,  I  do 
believe  that  our  aid  to  Israel  reaffirms  our 
belief  in  the  basic  principles  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  the  right  of  all 
people  to  live  in  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors. It  is  vital  to  the  Interests  of  tlie 
United  States  that  Israel  be  able  to  main- 
tain her  deterrent  strength. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past,  I  have  urged 
the  Senate  to  adopt  measures  favorable 
to  Israel's  position.  I  do  not  shift  from 
that  position  today. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  vote  just  on 
the  provisions  which  relate  to  Israel.  I 
would  do  so.  and  I  think  my  position  on 
that  question  is  clear.  However,  the  bill 
is  structured  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude 
my  voting  only  on  the  Israeli  aid  sections, 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  support  the 
entire  foreign-aid  package. 

THE    FOREIGN    AID     PROGRAM     NO    LONGER 
SERVES    AMERICAN    INTERESTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  no  as- 
pect of  U.S.  foreign  policy  remains  more 
deeply  mired  in  illusion,  and  more  con- 
fused as  to  basic  purpose,  than  the  dis- 
parate collection  of  programs  which  are 
annually  perpetuated  under  the  beguil- 
ing rubric  of  American  foreign  assist- 
ance. Defenders  of  these  programs  de- 
scribe them  with  the  broad  rhetoric  of 
responsible  world  involvement.  Foreign 
aid.  they  proclaim,  embodies  the  enlight- 
ened spirit  of  American  international- 
ism. Decrying  what  they  call  "neoisola- 
tionism,"  they  a.ssert — almost  as  a  tenet 
of  faith— that  the  foreign  aid  program 
must  be  continued  if  the  United  States 
is  to  remain  strong  and  a  world  leader. 
For  my  own  part,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
unwilling  to  accept  such  grandiose  ex- 
planations of  the  purpose  and  value  of 
U.S.   foreign   aid.   As  I  have  stated  on 
many  occasions,  I  believe  that  any  na- 
tion as  strong  and  relatively  prosperous 
as  the  United  States  has  a  clear  respon- 
sibility to  contribute  substantially  to  the 
betterment  of  the  world  community.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  for- 
eign aid  program  in  its  current  form  rep- 
resents such  a  contribution.  Indeed,  I 
am  convinced  that,  as  presently  consti- 
tuted, the  foreign  aid  program  acts  not 
only  as  a  drain  on  American  resources 
and    tax    dollars,    weakening    our    own 
country,  but  also  in  many  cases  as  an 
impediment  to  the  positive  political  and 
economic  evolution  of  the  very  coimtries 
it  is  alleged  to  assist.  I  am  unwilling  to 
ignore  as  a  practical  necessity  the  indis- 
putable fact  that  corrupt  and  repressive 
dictatorships  have  been  buttressed  and 
maintained   by   American   arms  in   the 
name  of  defending  world  freedom.  I  am 
imwilling  to  overlook  the  glaring  ab- 
sence of  true  economic  progress  in  so 
many    aid-recipient    countries,    where 
privileged  elites  have   prospered   while 
the  broad  mass  of  people  has  smik  even 
further  into  hopeless  deprivation.  And  I 
am  willing  to  confront  the  rude  possi- 
bility that,  for  the  most  part.  American 
foreign  aid  programs  in  developing  coun- 
tries have  at  best  been  an  ineffectual  ir- 
relevancy, and  at  worst  a  harmful  inter- 
vention wliich  has  inhibited  the  funda- 
mental   reform    that    must    necessarily 
precede  genuine  progress. 
RegrettabU ,  Mr.  President,  In  discuss- 


ing foreign  aid.  we  too  often  ignore  the 
origins  of  these  activities.  There  is  a 
tendency,  after  so  many  years,  to  believe 
that  foreign  aid  programs  are  somehow 
in  tlie  nature  of  things,  that  they  are  an 
inevitable  part  of  interr.ational  life. 

That,  however,  is  simply  not  the  case. 
Current  American  foreign  aid  activities 
trace  directly  to  the  early  1950's  and  to 
the  intense,  almost  hysterical  cold  war 
attitudes  which  cr>-stallized  in  our  think- 
ing during  that  period.  It  was  that  period 
which  gave  rise  to  the  view  that  the  world 
wns  a  grent  aren~ — a  battleground  f?r 
tv/o  competing  ideologies — and  that  we 
must  link  as  many  nations  as  possible  to 
us.  and  assist  them  to  become  like  us.  lest 
they  be  forced  or  seduced  into  the  enemy 
ccmp.  ' 

Before  this  apocalyptic  view  captured 
our  sensibilities,  we  had  begun  to  dis- 
play a  calmer  and  wiser  emphasis  in  our 
global   thinking:    a   dominant    concern 
with  building  strong  multilateral  insti- 
tutions, rather  than  bilateral  linkages  of 
foreign  aid.  For  two  decades  prior  to  the 
Second  World  War,  we  as  a  nation  had 
debated  endlessly  the  question  whether 
we  should  be  "internationalist"  or  "iso- 
lationist." By  the  end  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, we  had  lit'le  doubt:  and  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  years  we  displayed  ex- 
traordinary leadership  in  fostering  a  co- 
operative  global   effort   to   create   solid 
international    institu'ions    that    would 
provide  permanent  mechanisms  for  ad- 
dressing the  world's  problems  on  a  mul- 
tilateral basis.  Between  1945  and  1047, 
this  effort  led  to  the   creation  of  the 
United   Nations,   the   World   Bank,   the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  rnd  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trsde. 
It    was    into    these    institutions — which 
constituted  then,  as  they  still  do  today, 
the  framework  for  a  cooperative  iiiterna- 
tionnl  community — that  we  placed  our 
energy  and  our  hopes  to  contribute  to  a 
better  world.  Only  later,  and  in  a  tim° 
of  great  emotionalism  and  exaggerated 
fear,  did  we  arri\'e  at  the  dubious,  and  I 
think  now  disproven  view,  that  om*  own 
future  and  the  future  welfare  of  man- 
kind depended  upon  our  establishing  bi- 
lateral  programs  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  in  scores  of  rural,  poor,  and 
politically     imdeveloped     coimtries     all 
around  the  world. 

Exactly  when  this  view  took  hold  of 
our  thinking,  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint. 
Some  historians  place  the  turning  point 
in  the  late  1940's.  with  the  deci.>^ion  to 
give  American  aid  unilateral]  v  to  th" 
Gox'emments  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  a 
decision  which  was  accompanied  by  the 
Truman  doctrine  announcement  that  v  e 
would  help  all  peoples  everywhere  strug- 
gling against  Communist  subversion.  By 
some  interpretations,  it  was  this  action 
that  set  us  off  down  the  long  and  slippery 
slope  of  dispensing  arms  and  money  to 
almost  any  leader  in  the  world  who  de- 
clared himself  to  be  anti-Communist. 
Other  historians,  however,  argue  persua- 
sively that  the  real  turning  point  in  our 
approach  came  later,  in  the  early  1950's. 
with  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  and 
the  chain  of  events  which  that  set  into 
motion.  It  was  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Korea  which  we  interpreted,  together 
with  the  victory  of  Mao  Tse-tung  in 
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the  Chinese  civil  war,  is  clear  and  final 
evidence  that  the  worli  was  endangered 
by  a  global  Communist  conspiracy,  nm 
with  demonical  and  nekrly  magical  con- 
I  rol  from  within  the  w:  ills  of  the  Krem- 
lin. Both  events — in  Cilna  and  in  Ko- 
rea— had  an  internal  l4gic  of  their  own, 
r.s  v.'e  now  acknowledge,  but  the  specter 
of  a  world  monolith  soo  i  shaped  our  per- 
ception of  all  that  we  saw.  It  was  this 
.specter  which  led  us  quickly  to  our  Ill- 
conceived  decision  to  sscalate  dramat- 
ically our  military  !  upport  for  the 
French  in  Indochi)irv  in  their  futile 
fight — into  wliich  we  ^ould  eventually 
plunge  full  force — agaii  ist  an  indigenous 
antlcolonial  insurgenc3  led  by  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  a  leader  who  t  iniself  had  once 
hoped  for  American  ass  stance  but  whose 
movement  bore  the  nowvintolerable  label 
of  Communist.  It  was  this  specter  al.so 
which  catali'zed  in  our  own  counti-y  an 
era  of  bitterness  and  po  iUcal  recrimina- 
tion over  the  so-calle  1  loss  of  China 
and  softness  toward  communism — a 
period  in  which  deploriible  scare  tactics 
became  the  expected  s  andard  of  politi- 
cal behavior  and  zea!  ous  anticommu- 
nism  was  turned  into  a  quasi-religious 
tenet  of  national  faith.  And  it  was  from 
this  atmosphere  of  ala  -m  and  zeal  that 
we  embarked,  once  an  1  for  all.  on  our 
global  countcroffensivt  to  prevent  the 
nations  of  tlie  world  rom  falling  like 
dominoes  Into  the  clut  hes  of  "interna- 
tional communism." 

As  a  cardinal  wer.;j  m  in  this  "cold 
war"  sgpinst  commun  sm,  we  deployed 
v.hat  we  took  to  be  { n  Instrument  of 
proven  value:  bilateral  oreign  aid.  Com- 
munism, we  fe:^red,  wo.ild  find  a  fertile 
breeding  ground  in  the  pervasive  condi- 
tions of  poverty  and  p<  litical  instability 
so  evident  in  the  emer  ;ing  countries  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Bi- 
lateral military  and  c  cononiic  aid,  wo 
decided,  v.ould  provid  b  the  means  to 
combat  both.  Tlirough  military  aid,  we 
would  equip  the  goveiiunents  of  those 
nations  to  quell  revolut  on  and  maintain 
internal  order.  Throu!  h  economic  aid, 
we  would  spur  an  inexoi  able  ri.se  in  living 
standards  that  would  u:  idercut  the  Com- 
munist appeal.  Tojetl  er,  we  believed, 
the  two  kinds  of  Ami  rican  aid  would 
promote  the  developm  :nt  of  capitalism 
and  democracy  avoun<  the  world  and, 
thereby,  thwart  the  Co  nmunlst  threat. 

In  evolving  thi.s  glob  U  plan  of  action, 
we  thought  our-selves  t<  have  a  clear  evi- 
dence of  foreign  aid's  jfficienfy  and  ef- 
fectiveness. The  Marsh  >11  plan,  after  all. 
had  contributed  rcmar:  :p,bly  to  the  rapid 
postwar  recovery  of  A^estern  Europe; 
:'nd  we  tended  easily  tc  ward  the  analogy 
that  what  American  i  id  had  done  for 
Europe,  it  could  do  also  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Sadly,  what  the  analogy  failed  to 
account  for,  and  what  ve  somehow  were 
unable  to  perceive,  wa  i  the  tremendous 
ditfeience  and  comple  :ity  of  tlie  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  deve  oping  world.  The 
<  oin'trip.-i  of  Western  Ei  irope.  in  receiving 
MaK-;hall  aid,  had  beeu^eceiving  no  more 
tii.ui  tlie  necessary  ci 
it'cjrslruct  their  uar-r 
us  Miose  societies  wore 
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analogy  with  the  poor,  little  trained,  and 
often  illiterate  countries  of  the  less  de- 
veloped world — countries  with  profound- 
ly different  culttu-al  and  political  tradi- 
tions— was  in  fact  very  weak  Indeed. 

Possessed,  however,  by  our  sense  of  a 
global  contest  of  Ideologies,  and  essen- 
tially ignorant  of  .societies  so  unlike  our 
own,  we  viewed  the  world  through  the 
prism  of  our  cold-war  feare,  seeing  the 
developing  cotmtries  not  on  their  diverse 
and  complicated  terms,  but  only  on  our 
own  simple  and  oue-dimensional  scale. 
Through  our  e^'es.  tlie  developing  world 
had  become  a  va.st  arena  in  which  the 
American  way  of  life  was  being  tested. 
We  simply  couid  not  perceive  how  in- 
tractable most  of  these  countries  were — 
how  fundamentally  resistive  they  would 
be — either  to  our  own  miiilstrations  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  the  Communist 
ideology  which  we  so  desperately  feared. 
Thtis  we  plunged  ahead,  commencing  a 
20-year  period  in  wliich  the  principal 
focus  of  oiir  relations  with  most  of  the 
world  would  center  on  our  programs  of 
direct  militai-y  and  economic  aid. 

Foreign  leaders,  for  their  part,  fomid 
little  trouble  in  convincing  themselves  to 
accept  whatever  we  had  to  offer;  and 
once  an  aid  program  had  begun,  there 
was  hardly  a  chance  that  it  would  ever 
end.  Once  we  had  established  a  military 
aid  mission  and  displayed  the  sophis- 
ticated weapons  and  wares  v.e  had  to 
offer,  there  was  little  doubt  but  what 
that  country  would  soon  face  a  com- 
pelling "need"  for  an  expanded  military 
capability — if  not  to  defend  Itself  from 
any  Immediate  threat,  then  at  least  to 
maintain  parity  with  its  neighbor  coun- 
tries to  whom  we  were  also  supplying 
weapons.  Likewise,  once  we  had  estab- 
lished an  economic  mission  and  begun  to 
finance  "modern  development,"  there 
was  no  end  to  the  new  and  critically 
needed  projects  that  could  be  contrived. 
And  if  a  country  receiving  our  assist- 
ance happened  to  be  a  dictatorship  or 
if  it  .showed  no  signs  of  economic  gain, 
that — V  e  rationalized — was  all  the  more 
reason  to  persist  witli  tlie  program,  and 
perhaps  even  to  expand  it,  in  order  that 
our  Embas.sy  might  maintain  its  "lever- 
age," and  thereby  induce  our  client  to 
improve  its  ways . 

Little  thought  wps  glvt-n  to  the  basic 
rationale  of  aid  whicii,  until  recently, 
vent  virtually  unchallenged.  There  was, 
lo  be  suie,  discussion  and  sometimes  con- 
trovert about  the  form  aid  sliould  take. 
Conservatives,  for  example,  tended  to  fa- 
vor militj^ry  as'-istance,  to  provide  the 
means  of  suppre-ssin.:?  Conunimist  sub- 
versives and  other  radicals  and  revolu- 
tionaries. Libeial.s,  on  the  other  liand, 
emphasized  the  importance  of  combat- 
ing the  economic  conditions  which  pro- 
duced despair  and  discontent  and  gave 
impetus  to  revolutionary  aims.  But  be- 
yond the  variations  la  emphasis,  there 
was  little  disacrecment  about  the  ulti- 
mate v/lsdom  of  a  broad  prociam  of  bi- 
lateral Amcricrai  aid.  The  United  States 
was,  after  all,  the  iccder  of  the  "free 
world."  the  exemjjiary  model  of  the  suc- 
cess of  capitalist  democracy,  and  it  was 
only  natural  that  we  should  give  succor 
to  other,  less  adv.nntaged  governments  of 
this  "free  world"  in  tlicir  effort  to  pie- 


serve  tliemselves  and  become  more  like 
us. 

Now,  however,  as  we  look  back  over 
thase  20  years,  It  becomes  increasingly 
clear  how  inaccurate  was  our  perception 
of  the  reality  we  faced.  Not  only  did  we 
grossly  overestimate  the  unity  and  ap- 
peal of  communism,  and  thus  the  threat 
posed  by  it  In  the  developing  countries, 
but  we  greatly  overestimated  our  own 
ability  to  promote  the  desired  develop- 
ment of  tliose  ccn\:trit's  through  Ameri- 
can bilateral  aid. 

We  assiuned  that  d  sLablu  .social  struc- 
ture was  the  essential  condition  of  prog- 
reas,  and  that  if  "stability"  in  a  poor 
country  could  only  be  maintained,  then 
tlie  introduction  of  American  capital  and 
know-how  could  soon  lead  that  country 
to  the  poiiit  of  "takeoff"  into  self-sus- 
taining growth  and  widely  shared  eco- 
iiomic  gains.  What  we  were  unable  or 
luiwilling  to  see  was  that,  in  the  absence 
of  fundamental  nocial  reform,  the  "sta- 
bility" we  so  energetically  suppoited 
ir.cant,  in  most  caseF,  no  more  than  a 
perpetuation  of  the  status  quo,  in  which 
any  economic  gains  would  accme  mainly 
lo  the  increased  benefit  of  the  privileged 
and  powerful.  Indeed,  the  underlying 
principle  which  we  were  never  willing  to 
confront  was  that  in  the  many  develop- 
ing countries  dominated  by  entrenched 
and  prospering  elites,  nothing  less  than 
a  i'adical  redistribution  of  power  had  be- 
come the  vital  precondition  of  any  devel- 
opment effort  that  would  bring  leal 
gains  to  the  broad  mass  of  the  impov- 
erished and  deprived.  Unable,  hov;ever, 
lo  cope  with  this  unsettling  notion — and 
thus  clinging  to  the  reassuring  certainty 
01  "stability" — we  rationalized  our  sup- 
port for  dozens  of  corrupt  and  repressive 
regimes  whose  very  existence  has  )jeen 
the  principal  barrier  to  real  economic  c'e- 
velopment  and  social  justice. 

The  overriding  lesson  we  have 
learned — or  at  least  should  have  learned 
by  now — Is  that  the  conditions  essential 
for  tnie  development  are  not  so  much 
economic  and  teclmological  as  they  are 
siructural  political.  No  infusion  of  capi- 
tal and  technology  from  the  outside  can 
galvanize  a  society  In  which  the  rewards 
of  development  taet  grabbed  up  by  a 
.-^mall  privileged  cast  while  the  majority 
of  people  are  left  hopeless,  debilitated, 
and  demoralized.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bulk  of  the  people  of  a  developing 
country  acquire  a  belief  in  the  integrity 
of  their  leadeis,  in  the  commitment  of 
those  leaders  to  social  ju.stlce,  and  in 
the  equality  of  sacrifice  required,  then 
di"arnallc  gah^s  can  be  made,  without 
need  of  foreign  aid.  This  condition  can- 
not, however,  be  induced  or  iinpo.sed  ex- 
teniiiUy:  rather  it  must  arise  from  cur- 
rents and  forces  wlthia  a  country  which 
coalesce  Into  a  .shared  sen.se  of  national 
purpose.  It  is  a  revealing  Irony  that 
China,  whose  adoption  of  communism 
did  .so  much  to  hnpel  us  into  a  global 
program  of  foreign  aid,  now  stands  as 
a  model  to  the  Inelevancy  of  outside 
.subsidization  to  a  poor  count)"y's  success- 
ftil  development.  Meanwhile,  the  corrupt 
oligarchies  and  military  dictatorships 
which  we  have  supported  with  lavish 
foreign  aid.  pnriicularly  in  Latin  America 
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and  Asia,  continue  to  stand  as  bulwarks 
against  real  social  progress. 

Even  in  a  country  like  India,  which, 
to  its  everlasting  credit,  has  remained 
a  democracy,  the  principle  is  much  the 
.same.  The  stark  contrast  between  India, 
which  despite  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  foreign  aid  still  languishes  in  mass 
poverty,  and  China,  which  has  lifted  it- 
self from  squalor  and  chaos  with  virtu- 
ally no  help  from  without,  is  the  stark 
contrast  between  a  country  tliat  has  not 
mobilized  itself  to  develop  self-sufficiency 
and  a  country  wliich  quite  clearly  has. 
It  Is  an  unprovable  proposition,  but  one 
highly  persuasive — even  to  many  In- 
dians— that  India  would  be  far  better 
off  today  had  she  been  cut  loose  long  ago 
from  the  linkages  and  psychology  of  de- 
pendency, and  been  forced  to  come  to 
terms — her  own  democratic  tenns — with 
her  fundamental  problems  of  food,  pop- 
ulation, and  poverty. 

Such  matters  are  not,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  prediction,  even  retrospective  pre- 
diction. But  that  is  the  point.  Develop- 
ment is  a  process  of  subtle,  almost  Inef- 
fable dimensions — the  process  by  which 
societies  are  transformed,  by  which  peo- 
ple come  to  conduct  their  societal  lives 
in  a  very  different  way.  Societies  may  be- 
come better  or  worse,  but  It  seems  not 
too  much  to  say  that  if  they  are  to  be- 
come better  it  must  be  because  they  are 
determined  to  reform  themselves.  Cer- 
tainly our  experience  of  20  years  of  aid 
shows  that  we  cannot  bring  about  funda- 
mental reform  in  traditlon-enciiisted 
societies,  nor  can  we  have  much  deterrent 
effect  when  the  tide  of  revolutionary 
Changs  rims  deep  and  strong.  All  we  can 
really  do  is  service  the  status  quo,  and  in 
so  doing  inhibit  the  imseen  but  inexora- 
ble currents  of  change. 

This  Is  not  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
v,e  should  withdraw  active  interest  in 
the  future  of  the  developing  world.  But 
it  is  time  that  we  recognize,  once  and 
for  a'l,  the  basic  truth  that  the  economic 
future  of  any  developing  country  Is  de- 
pendent, in  an  essential  way,  upon  In- 
ternal factors  which  are  beyond  the  ef- 
fective reach  of  our  routine  foreign  aid 
program — and  that  such  Intrusions,  even 
if  benignly  intended,  are  as  likely  as  not 
to  have  an  unfavorable  result. 

If,  having  recognized  this,  we  wish  to 
try  to  assist  the  developing  countries,  as 
I  believe  we  should,  then  we  ought  con- 
sciously to  move  to  a  new  concept  of  for- 
eign aid — one  that  places  far  greater  em- 
phasis upon  helping  those  countries 
through  iho  institutions  of  international 
cooperation  we  did  so  much  to  Initiate 
before  we  became  obsessed  with  our 
E'lobal  crusade.  As  I  have  emphasized,  I 
believe  that  the  development  process 
must  be  seen  primarily  as  an  internal 
nntter.  The  advantage  of  the  multl- 
later-il  instiiutions  is  that  they  provide 
•h?  means— if  we  are  willing  to  try  to 
itse  them— to  generate  a  favorable  ex- 
ternal environment  for  the  poor  coun- 
ties as  they  seek  their  own  p.iths  to 
nrog:-ess. 

These  institutions  Include  the  United 
Nulions  and  its  ofBliated  acUvities  such 
^s  Uie  U.N.  development  program;  the 
'»Voil.l  Bank  gioup.  Including  the  Inter- 
national Development  As-sociation;   the 


Asian.  African,  and  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Banks:  the  International 
Monetary  Fund;  and  the  regime  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
Together  these  institutions  give  shape  to 
the  international  economic  system  within 
which  the  developing  countries  must  op- 
erate; and  witiiin  this  system,  there  are 
important  opportunities — as  yet  unreal- 
ized— to  provide  significant  advantages 
to  poor  countries  which  are  trj'ing  to 
develop. 

.\K  EXPAKTED  STSTF.M  OF  MOLrlLATERAL  AID 

Turning  to  the  area  of  multilateral  aid, 
one  finds  an  opportunity  beckoning  for 
American  leadership.  The  global  and  re- 
gional Institutions  of  multilateral  de- 
velopment assistance  which  have  been 
established  during  the  years  since  World 
War  II  now.  in  combination,  constitute 
an  important  source  of  economic  and 
technical  aid  to  the  poorer  countries.  The 
full  potential  of  these  i?-!stitutions,  how- 
ever, has  by  no  means  been  realized — 
partly  because  they  are  still  in  the  proc- 
ess of  growing  and  acquiring  experience 
and  understanding  of  the  development 
process,  but  probably  more  so  because 
they  have  yet  to  become  the  clearly  pre- 
ferred vehicle  for  economic  assistance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rich  coun- 
tries, particularly  the  United  States. 

The  preferability  of  multilateral  insti- 
tutions as  a  vehicle  for  economic  assist- 
ance has  been  stressed  repeatedly  by  stu- 
dents of  the  development  process.  Such 
in.stitutions  allow  poor  countries  to  seek 
technical  and  financial  aid  from  a  widely 
sanctioned  international  body  that 
miikes  its  judgments  on  relatively  objec- 
tive and  nonpolitical  criteria.  The  Initia- 
tive comes  entirely  from  the  poor  coun- 
try Itself,  which  can  acquire  assistance 
simply  by  making  a  sufficiently  good  case 
by  the  merits  of  its  proposal.  Ab.sent  Is 
the  demeaning  sense  of  sub.servience 
which  inevitably  accompanies  the  bilat- 
eral donor-reclplent  relationship.  And 
absent  too  are  the  explicit  cr  implicit 
political  requirements  which  the  bilateral 
donor  Is  usually  Inclined  to  make. 

Regrettably,  I  believe  tliat  It  is  for  the 
vei-y  reasons  that  multilateral  aid  is  su- 
perior that  the  United  States  has  thus 
fnr  been  so  reluctant  to  embrace  it.  De- 
spite the  altruistic  claims  that  continue 
to  be  made  for  our  bilateral  program,  our 
Government  has  continued  to  perceive 
aid  primarily  as  a  tool  of  diplomacy. 
While  American  officials  have  to  some  ex- 
tent outgrown  their  cold  war  obsessions 
with  communism,  they  have  retained  the 
cold  war  habit  of  utilizing  aid  more  in 
pursuit  of  short-term  political  objective^ 
than  for  the  long-tenn  economic  im- 
provement cf  aid-recipients.  How  else, 
for  example,  can  one  explain  that  in  the 
past  fiscal  year,  a  time  of  widespread 
world  food  shortagej;.  more  than  one-h^lf 
of  the  entire  U.S.  food-for-peace  program 
was  channeled  into  funding  the  war  ef- 
forts of  the  corrupt  and  tottering  gov- 
ernments of  Soutli  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia? 

Tiie  unwiUingness  of  U.S.  officials  to 
direct  American  assistance  through  the 
multilateral  institutions  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  composition  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  proposed  by  the  executive 
branch  for  the  cinreni  fiscal  year.  Of  a 


total  program  of  $8.4  billion,  only  shghtly 
more  than  $1  billion  Is  proposed  for  the 
multilateral  institutions.  The  remain- 
der— over  $7  billion — is  programed  for 
direct  bilateral  use.  And  of  that  amount 
only  half  is  even  for  assistance  which  Is 
in  any  waj'  economic  In  character.  The 
remaining  $3.5  billion  is  to  be  used  to 
supplement  the  defense  budgets  of  such 
dubious  military  oligarchies  as  exist  in 
Brazil,  Chile,  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and 
the  Philippines,  even  though  those  coun- 
tries face  Uttle  in  the  way  of  an  external 
threat. 

For  some  years  now,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
tried  to  redirect  the  American  foreign 
aid  program  toward  greater  utilization 
of,  and  support  for,  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment Institutions.  Thus  far.  these 
efforts  have  proved  largely  unsuccessful. 
Now,  however,  drastic  shifts  in  the  inter- 
national economy  have  given  new  em- 
phasis to  the  importance  of  making  this 
transition. 

As  a  consequence  cf  the  past  year's 
enormous  Increases  in  the  prices  of  pe- 
troleiun  products,  foodstuffs,  and  fer- 
tilizer, certain  developing  countries — the 
oil  exporters — are  now  as  a  group  earn- 
ing far  more  than  they  can  possibly 
spend,  even  with  the  most  Intensive  eco- 
nomic development  efforts.  In  1974  alone, 
it  is  estimated  they  will  earn  from  ex- 
ports approximately  $85  billion,  of  which 
they  win  be  able  to  spend  at  most  only 
about  $25  billion  on  imports  of  goods 
and  services.  At  the  same  time,  the  non- 
oil -exporting  nations  of  the  developing 
world — the  truly  poor  countries — nre  ex- 
periencing a  sever  worsening  of  their 
situation.  In  1974.  those  countries  will 
have  to  pay  upwards  of  $15  biUion  more 
for  essential  Imports  of  food,  fertilizer, 
and  energy  than  they  paid  in  1973.  The 
magnitude  of  this  added  burden  quite 
plainly  dwarfs  any  possible  compensa- 
tion by  even  the  most  generous  program 
of  bilateral  aid. 

Clearly  what  is  needed  under  these 
circumstances  is  a  concerted  Interna- 
tional effort — through  multilateral  in- 
stitutions— to  cope  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing changes  which  have  occurred.  It  is 
ironic  that  American  policymakers  have 
relied  for  years  on  the  argument — a 
largely  self-fulfilling  one— that  tho 
American  bilateral  aid  prcgr.am  should 
ba  continued,  because  the  multilateral 
institutions  were  not  suffi:;iently  large. 
Now.  in  meeting  the  ch-'llcnge  of  these 
new  and  potentially  disastrous  economic 
cti'Miges.  it  is  quite  c-b\'ici;s  that  only  the 
tnultllateral  institutions  oS'er  any  ir^pa 
lor  a  sufficient  re.^ponse. 

Several  possibilities  su&pest  theni- 
telves.  but  perhaps  the  most  obvious  and 
attractive  is  that  the  oil-exporting  coun- 
tries might  be  persuaded  to  provide  mas- 
sive new  support  for  the  mternational 
development  lending  institutions.  Sucli 
support  could  come  in  the  form  of  the 
purchase  of  World  Bank  bonds,  increases 
in  paid-in  capital  to  the  lending  Insti- 
tutions, and  contributions  to  the  con- 
cessional loan  activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  and  tlie 
Asian.  African,  and  Inter-American  De- 
\elopment  Banks.  The  additional  funds 
made   ai'ailable   in   this   v. ay    >^ould   be 
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spent  by  the  poor  com  tiles  largely  for 
acquisition  of  goods  ant  .services  in  the 
oil-impoitins  .states  thit  had  orlgiiinlly 
paid  out  these  funds  tolthe  oil  exporters. 
Thus,  the  strain  on   aie  international 


ystem   would   be 
IS  tile  iJoor  coun- 


cuur.-e,  (hat  the 
have    thus   far 


monetary   and    trade 

eased  at  the  same  time 

iiic>s  were  receiving  m\4*h-nec'ded  fluan- 

c'al  aid. 

It  i.s  wrli  known,  of 
cil-exportlng  countiie.< 
-sho'ATi  a  marked  reiultance  to  direct 
tiieir  new  v  ealth  into  such  mulvilatcral 
channels.  BuL  in  ooicctlvity.  it.  mast  be 
a,-^kod.  M'ho"(j  exanipi-:'  vJould  tiiev  be  f''l- 
lowing  were  they  to  dq  io?  Having,  for 
our  own  pai  t.  long  neglacted  maitilateral 
iiistitutioiw  so  as  to  Aiiploy  aid  as  a 
direct  tool  of  Americam  foreiifn  policy. 
>ve  now  find  ourselves  In  an  extremely 


ivealc  position  in  argui: 
producing  coiuitries  si 
part,  display  unselfish  b(  neficence.  When 
\vc  liave  allowed  our  o\\  i  palioies  to  be- 
couie  so  shonsi.^hted  i-^d  distorted,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  diflicuk 
suasive  In  exhorting  ( 
broad,  loiiL-range  pers  sectives  and  ro 
gage  their  policies  mai  nanimoM-ly  to- 
ward tlie  betteririent  of 
Of  course,  there  can 


g  that  the  oil- 
ould,    for    their 


ideed  to  be  per- 
llieis    to    adopt 


that  the  adoption  oi  an  t  cemolary  coiir.>-e 
of  conduct  on  our  ov,u  pi.rt  would  in- 
duce similar  conduct  <  n  the  pai  t  of 
others.  But  if  we,  ourseil/e^,  are  unwill- 
ini^  to  yi^■e  full  supixir 
lateral  in.>ticutioris  of 
■.-hould  hardly  be  .^urpilid  if  others  a;'t 
.'amilarly.  I  submit,  therijfoie,  Mr.  Prosi 
dent,  th.^.t  the  tune  ha 
it  Is  lo/ig  overdue— foi 
branch  and  the  Co:igre.s 


commitinent  that  the  Un  ted  Stales  .shall 


mankind. 

e  no  guarantee 


to  the  mulii- 
Hssi.sUuicc,    we 


cume — indeed 

the   t.xecutiv^e 

to  make  a  firm 


as  much  of  Its 
ible  hito  multi- 


rve  two  impoi'- 

would  irovidt 

ibution.s   wou'd 

nuch  more  de- 


mote foithwitii  to  dlrec 
forei/n  a.ssistancc  as  pos 
lateral  clianneLs. 

SU'jh  a  policy  w  ould  .s 
taut  objectives.  First,  it 
tliat  our  own  aid  cont 
henctiorth  be  used  in  a 
sirabln  wav.  Sec:-nd.  it  Jould  place  lite 
United  States  in  a  positfcn  to  negotiate 
niuch  more  ntrsua^i^•elv^ith  the  newly 
rich  oil  producer;;,  invitl:  g  ihcir  contri- 
bution to  a  collective  mu  Itilateral  effort 
diret  ti  d  botii  to  allevlati  ig  the  immedi- 
ate financial  phjiht  of  the  world's  poorest 
nations  and  to  building  tronger  multi- 
lateral insrilv.iions  to  a; ;^  Lst  tho.se  coun- 
tries in  achieving  their  Icng-tcna  devel- 
opment goals. 

In  closinir,  P.Ir.  Fiesi  lent,  I  should 
like  to  take  noi.e  of  tlie  uiicrtunate  con- 
fusion engendered  by  th  ise  who  choose 
to  portray  the  bilateral  f  jreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  the  vehicle  of  ^  merican  Inter- 
nationalism. Those  who  make  this  as- 
sertion ought.  I  believe,  o  be  reminded 
that  Internationalism,  a  least  as  that 
term  was  brou(?ht  into  i  merican  usage 
by  V.'oodrow  Wilsun  and  1  ranklin  Roosc- 


mentable  tradition  of  u  lilateval  iviter- 


vcntionisi.i.  By  thi.s  mea: 


to  seek  Inter- 
ough    interna- 


\elt,  meant  a  wiliingnesi 

national   cooperation   th 

lional  institutions.  The  (haifo  of  "neo 

i'olationi.sm."  so  commc  tily   made  now 

against   ciltics   of  bilatej-al   aid.   comes 

from  the  lips  of  people 

sight  of  the  real  meaning 

Hli.sm.  coi'.fut:ing  it  wilh 


who  have  lo-st 
of  interna tion- 
our  recent,  la- 


ire,  one  iuip.ht 


point  out,  even  Gliengis  Khan  could 
qualify  as  an  internationalist,  as  might 
other  more  modern  leaders  who  have 
used  their  pov.er  to  roam  far  and  wide. 

The  real  question  of  foreign  aid.  Mr. 
President,  is  not  whether  we  will  turn 
away  from  internationalism,  but  wheth- 
er we  will  return  to  it.  It  is  the  question 
v.hi'thrr  vo  are  willing  to  return  to  the 
cenuinelv  internationalist  courr^e  whici) 
v'c  chort'^red  at  the  close  of  Worlri  War 
II — the  dinicult  but  wise  and  iiltima'ely 
rewarding  task  of  contributing  our  fuil 
.trensth  and  cneit^y  to  tl:e  buildhig  of 
i-jUiid  institutions  of  international  co- 
operation. It  would,  unargual.'ly.  fores:''..:!-^ 
our  nobl.r  instii:cts  \\ere  we  to  ignore 
'A\e  plight  of  the  poor  and  impoverished 
peoDle  of  the  vorld.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  v.o  can  now  contribute  to  tleir  bet- 
term'  nt  most  abH*  through  means  which 
arc  trulv  inttipationalist — by  laborintr 
energetically  in  Ihe  ouest  for  a  more 
efTccfive  .systtm  of  multilatrral  economic 
and  humauKnrian  aid.  Such  an  effort 
wou'd.  fo>'  our  part,  combine  both  gen- 
ero.sity  and  ?^^eli-interest.  and  would  coa- 
.titute  Ihe  kind  of  mature  and  respon- 
sible intetuational  conduct  which  is  by 
far  tlie  mojt  valuable  foreign  assistance 
tills  Nation  can  give. 

For  Ihes!?  reasons.  Mr.  Pifsident.  I 
'.  ontinns  to  believe,  as  I  have  for  th.e  r.;.st 
several  \cars,  tliat.  on  balance,  our  for- 
ti  'n  aid  program  no  longer  benefits  the 
United  States.  To  continue  it  year  lifi-er 
\car  .simply  serves  those  Government 
agencies  that  have  developed  a  ve"i:<>d 
interest  in  its  perpetuation.  A.'-cordin  ;]\-, 
T  shall  cast  my  vote  to  recommit  the  bi'l. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President .  coming 
bock  to  what  I  have  said,  ve  have  just 
put  tlie  last  na-l  in  the  coflSn.  I  move  to 
recommit  'he  bill. 

-vfr.  BROOKE.  T  aik  ft.r  the  yor.i.  and 
nays. 

Tlie  yea"^  and  i  yy.s  v.yre  ordered. 

The  PRESIDTNCt  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Jf/TiNsTw-.i .  The  nucstion  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  mGiion  of  the  Srr.a<or  from  Rhode 
I:'.'ind  'Mr.  Pastore*  to  recommit  the 
bi'l.  On  tliis  ou'jstion,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  le:^islative  cicik  called  tlie  roll. 

Ivfr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senatur  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
^;.^YHl,  the  Sonator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
Cannoj.'s  the  Senator  from  A'aska  (Mr. 
Gn.WEri,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
<  Mr.  Si'AiKM/  .M  t ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas 'Mr.  I'VLBRif;HTi,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Tunney) 
arc  necessarily  ab.'-cnt. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  is  absent 
on  official  basiness. 

I  fui'ther  onTiounce  that,  if  lu•e5cn^  and 
noting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIPFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  fiou\  Oklaiioma  iT'r.  Bellmoni, 
the  Senator  from  Utf>h  l^Tv.  BrNNETT'. 
the  Scnat/ir  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
i  ho  Sfciiutor  froin  Kansas  ■  Mr.  Doi.f)  ,  the 
STer.aidr  lii>m  Colorado  'Air.  Dominicki, 
the  Senator  fro«n  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
mate.;*,  the  Sc'iiitor  fiom  Oregon  'Mr. 


Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft»,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr! 
Tower)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  fui-ther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Clktis)  is  absent  to 
attend  a  funeral. 

I  further  announce  t/iat,  if  pre.'  tnt  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kaisas  (Mr. 
Dole  I,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
'lowEP)  would  each  vote  "yea. ' 

The  result,  was  announced — ye^s  41, 
nays  39,  as  f oliov.'s : 


1  No.  .1  >7  l.e'j. 

1 

YEAS— -J  1 

M'-pil 

<-^lt.ou 

T  "lli; 

VA^n 

oonienld 

Mcciellan 

t;.i::>;r 

Ea;tlrncl 

McCiiire 

UctrJi  ti 

Ervlu 

Monioya 

Ben:; 

r.mniii 

Pasiore 

B!M<» 

I'ons 

rearEon 

B;c!-k 

OrWUi 

Randolph 

Lircoko 

Ourney 

Roth 

nuckley 

ITanscn 

Scott.  Flu^h 

nurrtick. 

Helms 

Stafford 

xi.\  rd. 

HOlilDRS 

Stenois 

Hrtin-  P. 

Jr.     Hrr.ska 

StevcnK 

Br.rd,  Eolj. 

•re  C.  '-nauye 

Thuiuioili' 

I  hmrh 

Johnston 
NAYS-  :i!> 

Yciiil; 

A;joiue;:k 

Ku?hcs 

KcUon 

Bfiiiscn 

Hmnphrt^y 

Nrnii 

nideii 

J  ;ckt.'on 

Veil 

Cai^ 

favits 

Piity 

Cbt!''S 

K.r.uedy 

Hro'iiiiiri 

C'nrif 

Maaniison 

Hiblcoff 

CTiUistDI) 

■•fanafleld 

S:hwpil:tr 

Eaiilrton 

Malhlas 

Scott. 

Hart 

:irGOv..itl 

WiiiiamL 

iraitko 

Mclntyre 

SN.vea-oii 

Hoske'I 

Mctcalf 

Taini8-.l:-;e 

/fatfle.'a 

Meizenbri'n 

Willlpnis 

Haihav,  .1  <• 

Mouclalo 

ril.!fI'!'i"S'  Cl 

Ktiskle 

NOT  VOTI.\'C- 

-20 

e.iv>i 

IDoinlnictc 

Sl.ari'inan 

is>'ihiioii 

iMlbrlglu 

iiVtniu!,loij 

Bennett 

Cio'dwoter 

Taft 

Crinnon 

Uiavel 

Tow  er 

cook 

iVIcGee 

iiinney 

C'.irtis 
Dole 

Mo.s 

Pp.ckv,oiv' 

VVei<-ker 

So  Mr.  Pasiork's  nioti'-n  to  recijnniit 
v,as  agreed  to. 


I'UIL  PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  CKf^TAIN 
PAPERS,  TAPES,  AJHD  TRANSCRIPTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
jnanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1123,  Senate  Resolution  399,  that  it  b? 
1  lid  before  tlis  Senate  an^  made  liie 
pending  bu-ine.'^s. 

The  PRESIDING  Oi^^FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clf^rk  will 
report. 

The  legislative  dcik  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  1123,  Senate  Resolution  399. 
urging  fiUl  public  access  to  all  tACla  and 
ihe  fruits  ol  all  investigation.?  reluLing  ti) 
Watergate  and  I'nU  public  access  to  all 
papers,  documeiU.-i,  uieniorar.da.  tapes,  aud 
t.-anscrlpts  during  the  period  Jaiui'.iry  20, 
!!i<t<)   through  August  9,  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
<.bje.'ti(ia  to  its  inunediate  considera- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.sider  Senate  Resolu- 
tion :^99. 

iMr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  Pre.-idcnt. 
:  :;uggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  cle:k 
«  ill  call  tile  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CLARK >.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  93-426,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  to 
the  National  Commission  on  Supplies 
and  Shortages. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  GRANTED 
TO  MR.  HATHAWAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
standing  rule  V  of  tlie  Senate  rules,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  leave  of 
absence  be  granted  to  Mr.  Hathaway  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  him  to  attend  a 
funeral  on  tomorrow  of  former  Congress- 
man Clifford  Mclntire,  of  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11am.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  McCLURE,  SENATOR 
DOMENICI,  SENATOR  WILLIAM 
L.  SCOTT.  AND  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD, TOMORROW:  AND  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION   399 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomoiTow,  the  following  Senators  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  In  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  William 
L.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Mansfield;  after 
which  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes  each; 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
rneasure  which  the  majority  leader  laid 
b;fore  the  Senate  a  little  whUe  ago.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  399,  a  resolution  relat- 
ing to  full  public  access  to  certain  tapes, 
uapeis.  and  transcripts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ofjjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  tomorrow  the  Sen.ite  will  meet  at  the 
liour  of  11  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  tlieir  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
ord.:'r,  the  followinc  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized, eiich  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes: Mr.  McCloke,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
William  L.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Mansfield, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
5  minutes  each,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Senate  will  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  399.  Roll- 
call  votes  are  expected  to  occu'-  during 
the  day.  Conference  reports,  of  course, 
are  always  in  order,  and  roilcall  votes 
ma.v  occur  thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ii  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
v.ith  llie  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:54 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row Thursday,  October  3, 1974,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  2, 1974: 

American   Revolution   Bicentennial 
Administration 

Marjorie  W.  Lynch,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  American  Revo- 
lt! tlon  Bicentennial  Administration.  (New 
pocjitlon.) 

Board  of  Parole 

George  J.  Reed,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Bv->ard  of  Parole  fcr  the  term  expiring 
Septembe.    30,    1980.    (Reappointment.) 

W'lUiam  E.  Amos,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 
e.xpiring  September  30,  1980.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

In  the  Arm  v 

Tiie  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
tlie  provisions  of  title  '0,  United  Stales  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Goodpaster,  001-14- 
9932,  Army  of  the  United  States  (majoi  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
.-xpproprlate  provisions  of  chapter  835,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  of- 
ficers are  subject  to  physical  examinaMon 
as  required  by  law: 


line  of  the  air  force 
Captain  to  major 

Abram.  Max  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Acheson.  Densel  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Achey,  Dale  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ackerman.  Charles  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adair,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams.  Gecrge  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams.  WiUiam  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

.AehnUch,  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ahmann.  James  T^.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aiken,  Gerald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albert faon.  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Albro.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alexander,  Richard  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

-Alexander.  Robb  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allan.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

A'leger.  Arthur  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alleu.  Byron  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen.  Calvard  S.,  518-36-^949. 

AUen,  Gerald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen.  Maxie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allerheiligen.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AULson,  Harry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUsbrook.  John  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alston.  Harold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Alvarez,  Humberto  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aman.  Earl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aman,  Edwin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amann.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Andersen,  Jack  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Bobby  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A)ider.son,  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Gay  lord  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Gordon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Jeiry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Marcus  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Raymond  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Weiidell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  William  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ande-s.  WUliam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andres.  Lanny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ar.drews.  Merle  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angelldes.  Nicholas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angus,  William  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anziviiio,  Angelo  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arent,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armenta.  Gilbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnaiz.  Donald  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnaud.  Alfred  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aineson.  Dwyune  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold,  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold.  Wilson  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ArnsdorfT.  Alton  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asakura.  Takazumi.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asblll.  Morris  W..  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.shman,  Jerome  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Assaf.  Frank  N.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atteberry.  Glen  A,  T.  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atwater.  Robert  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atwood.  Daryl  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aube.  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  James  S„  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Auth,  James  F,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Avers,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baber.  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Back,  George  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacs.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Badalameute,  Richard  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padgett,  Lee  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaertl,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baggiano.  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Gordon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Roy  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baines.  Donald  D..  524^2-3700. 
Bainter.  Hugh  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bitjiik.  Terence  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nakcr.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Donald  E  ,  lfiO-28-9876. 
Baker,  Earl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Guy  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Baker.  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  Noel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bp.kcr,  Roy  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bakiinas.  Darius  V.,  5,S3-48-0061. 
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Bale.  Dou  K.,  450-52-40  7. 

Balko.  AuUrew  I.,  516-3i  \-6460. 

Banks,  G'i.auve  R.,  405-  50-2100. 

Banks,  Roiiuld  W.,  -157-  12-4234. 

B.'nnon,  .Jolm  J.,  Jr.,  I't  >-3&-571G. 

liuaiier.  Daniel  C,  092-  30-9413. 

Baran,  WlcJiaelF..  lot    10-2  !01. 

B.'.rljaia,  R^iil  F.,  52S-5  I -952G. 

B;ii'x-r.  H.igU  W.,  Jr.,  4!  C- 40  217). 

B;vrei'oot,  Jotcpii  A.,  ii:  -46  4803. 

U;irkfr,  Kenneth  D..  46-  -'04-5070. 

Bainett,  Da\lcl  R,,o58-  6  99S+. 

l^.^rreti.  Melviu  R.,  .=552    )i>-2744. 

Bnnctt.  Noriuaa  L.,  a.ij  -60  5«J5. 

BaiTV,  EttwarU  1'..  Jr.,  Oii  )  30-0.3J8. 

Bail y,  Oitgoiy  P.,  5u6-J  3  7058. 

C  trtholomew,  RmIupv  /  .,  093-1:2-3978. 

BarlleU,  WillUur.  K.,  Jr.  238  54-2631. 

Bart.m.  Johu  B.,  6Ja-4fV  4300. 

Barton,  Roh.nU  S.,  Jr.,  4  i7-3ti-7503. 

Barts.  Duane  A..  3U8-3d'  1564. 

Bassetl,  D.ivld  E.   ol2-3i  i-ai6J. 

Bassett,  Louis  C,  Jr.,  42  -48  8300. 

Batcii,  JUjimle  R.,  503- 3  1-1R37. 

Baite,  CcuT^e  A  ,  3(33-38  08 il. 
Baiishke.  James  L.,  .37«-  18-7470. 
Bayer,  Roger  r.,  217-34- I02a. 
Bear,  Howard  J.,  5Ui-38-  G74C. 
Bear,  Sherni.iii  W.,  188-J  2-37:i7. 
Beardemphl,  Thomas  W  ,  5:36-30-5270. 
Beatty.  James  F..  Jr  ,  31t  -34-9692. 
Beck,  jL,nie<i  R..  49&-12-';  724. 
Becker.  Edward  L.,  Jr.,  n  4-30-8773. 
Bedliif-Ueld.  Jerry  R.,  4XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bchler.  Joseph  A.,  08G  3'i-7637. 
Belcher,  Oary  D.,  234-1646038. 
Bell,  Jerald  R.,  458-60-58i32. 
Boll.  Robert  L..  271-32-3'  31. 
Boiler.  Gerald  R.,  316-10  51;;r.. 
Benedict,  Carl  J.,  283-23-^262. 
Benedict,  Carl  R..  087-2C-  3839. 
Benv.ett,  William  O..  e34-38-53u3 
Beiileu.  V/illiam  A  ,  495-4  0-1677. 
Bergor,  Charle >  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berger.  James  R.,  228-50-  1679. 
Berlneton,  RtcbarQ  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berkshire.  John  H.  312  3  1-5781. 
Bernard.  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard.    John    E,    Jr.,    004  32-9302. 
Berry.  John  S..  145-28^-e£  B7. 
Berta.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ber'enshaA',    Thor.ia.s    O,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethvl.Howarfl  E..  281-3'  -6548. 
B;rtlno,  Will'.rtm  I,..  5! 6436  7999. 
Betilll.  Sammy  F.,  2C0-6)-ni2. 
Betts,  Richard  A..  559-46  -9259. 
Bet^,  Ernest  J.,  213  32-4  )52. 
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Eev.ms,  I'eter  C  M0-i2 
Beverly,  Edward  J.,  Jr 
Bicknell,   Ernest   P.   Ill, 


8370. 

427-54-I8'J-: 
662-52  9979. 


Bigclov.-,  James  N..  I.^^O-S  V578t 
BiMham,  Eugene  P.,  2:6-1  4-8704. 
Bllsburv,    Stephen    J.,     i31  26-62,'JO. 
B'nder,  Donald  H..  213-3  t-978a. 


Birchurd,  Carl  E  ,  196-30fi 
Birgfr=ion.   Alexander  O 
Blrk.  Petor  K.,  076-30-10  ( 
Blrkhciid,    Robert    F 
Birminghar.i,    Miltcu    D 


Biss,  Ro'^ert  I.,  136-32-31  PO. 


8655. 
Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX 
4. 

•5-34-5569. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Blackwood.  Gordon  B.,  5i 
Blal^dell.  Allan  C,  227-1  (-7851. 
ai  ikney,  Kenneib  L.,  34:}-30-2168 
Blanchard,    John    M.,    0 
Bl.iiichritid.   Robert   J., 
Bixydes,    Bernard    B 
Bl.v  ck,    Miroslav    F. 
Bleuf:'{.  -Idolphns  H..  Jr 
BK  vln:5-.  Bedford  D..  457 
Blr.vlns,  John  C,  4.57-56- 
Blev.s.  Monte  E.,  264-4o- 
Biohni,  James  C.,  478-40-  7509. 
niij'Dii,  Philip  J.,  284-36-P42I. 
B'.oomherg,    FUlot    I...   0 
Blount.  Harris  R.,  440  36 
Blnm.  Fi-anklin  E 
aiyl!  e,  Herman  E.,  315 
Bobul:,  Joh.i  W.,  0G3-32-0b72. 
nod.-.  Rich.ird  D.,  C37  32-  J200. 


48-7833. 


9  20  2506. 

149-3a2187. 
41  6-44-77;0. 
l-f6-30-74.'>8. 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

0   7753. 

698. 

7538. 


2-26-6499. 
iil73. 
i9-5'  -5279. 
!6-549n. 


Bodenhanier,   Howard   I,..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodrak,  GUbert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boecklng,   WUltam   D.   O.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boedckor.    Roh.'rt    F.    C,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boette,  A-.i^ust  E.,  251-54  2732. 

Bocttger.    Albert    J.,    Jr.,    261-48  2.')1 2. 

Bog.irl,  Bru-e  C.  514-.34-0780. 
Boi^uer,  Harry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonan.  James  .'V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

B.->hI:ion,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolen.  Edward  a.,  409  60-9988. 

Bole-,  Jiin?i-e  K.,  4t;3  02-8131. 

Boltcu,  Ben  W.,  450  58  P9C.J. 

BoS'on.    Mulcolm    P.,    Jr.,    458- ."50-42.0. 

noncrt::,  D  inavoii  F.,  521— »2-8601, 

B'lonc.  Tliomas  S.,  4C5-  50-838t;. 

Boortz,  Ei'gene  H.,  504-44-915a, 

Boo'b,  Koli°rL  M.,  523-4ti-8(;i»0.  • 

BordPrtii.x.  John  C,  241  56-13oJ. 

Borlght,  Arthur  L.,  008-26 -5uC5. 

Borts,  Robert  A.,  178-!0-017S. 

3:„t.lck,  Nei!  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bott,  Don  C,  450   TjO  3175. 

BoMc'ii-rd,  LMri:1  K,  013-30  Or,\" 

Boiidrr.i-.iv,  Merl<;n,  436-00-025.'-. 

Bounds.  O.  rdon  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bouquet,  Victor  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boursaw,  Jon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eousquet,  Thjma.i  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dowen.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowers,  Biily  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bower.s.  Francis  L.,  413  G0-2S4I. 

BowUnij.  Oene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bo'vman.  Gary  H..  317-40-732?. 

Bowser.  Garj-  P.,  303 -.36  8443. 

Box,  Don  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd,  Stuart  R  .  53.5-34-4.5.^7. 

Boyer.  Robert  E..  406  52-3350. 
.  Bradley,  George  E..  Jr..  032-2C  002"). 

Pradley,  James  E..  442-:;2-4t;55. 

Bradwell,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Erady.  James  C  .  Jr.,  187  ?0-0376. 

Branch,  Christopher  T  ,  227-48-^3726. 

Braudou,  Jerry  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brandt.  David  A.,  350-'30-'l."j22. 

Brandt.  Rand,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brannrlly.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brass.  William  L  ,  505-44-4*?09. 

nrydenkanip.  Bhrton  C.  595-4«?-93U. 

Breen.  .Joseph  A..  236-»54-1970. 

riretn,  Walter  M..  443-54  -6924. 

Breni.an,  John  L  III,  487- }4-5.'>38. 

Bre^-er.  J-.'.v.es  E.,  520  3-   3707. 

Diewer.  Jay  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brei^inski.  Robt.rt  A.,  01P-'J8-33'>8. 

BrUlp;o.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridley,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bi-lgiit.  Jack  W..  481-46-7(170. 
ri  indie.  Goorge  T.,  293  28-7046. 

Brlnpon.  Jmes  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrLstol.  \V:ll!nm  E..  348-30-80Gd. 
Brittain,  Claire  E  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Britz.  William  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brook  le.  James  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
r-roo!;.s.  Da"id  M..  4.^C   GP-2',79. 
Brook  ^  SlOiin  L.  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brophy,  Thom.TJ  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brosow.<ke.  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HrcwT.er.  Barry  S  .  52.')-86-3414. 
Brown,  Carl  D.    329  32-0744. 
Brown.  Dennis  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Donuld  R  .  27]-'<4-03.  o. 
Brown.  James  A..  205-30-31  r>.^. 
Brown,  Jerry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Michael  J.,  270-  36-ls*42. 
Brown,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Robert  C  .  2'i6  24-2933. 
Brown.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  V/illlam  A..  Jr..  2-51 -58-^.847. 
Brownflcld.  Orlen  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brii'jeer.  Walter  I.,  298-;"4-0'j43. 
Bmrdr.'^e,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bi-j'a,  Etlv  -trd  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bryant.  William  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eryars,  Frank  K.,  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bnchd4iau.  Georiie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bucaner.  Oeoriio  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
tuckenra;  '-r.  Da  id  W.,  202  32  3379, 


Buckle.-.  Rranlu  J..  21&  38-^533. 

Huculey.  P;uric.^  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bucksbee.  Joh  i  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buehrig.  Richai-a  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buick,  John  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bullrk,  Lclv.„id  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bnicl^ficld.  Jo.seph  P.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bnrd.  Bobby  R.,  402  46-9143. 

Burg!'!.^,  Danny  N.,  512  31  8285. 

P.iujta.s,  G«or:;e  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Builir,  Donald  S.,  28-j-34-»270. 

HinUe.  Edward  J..  091  30-3533. 

Burke,  H.irry  E.,  214-  36-3521. 

B;in;c-,  Jv^h-i  P.,  r.-::2  28  8769, 

Burnett.  Terrell  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

B.n-nett.  T1'oma.s  K.,  311-38-51>J2. 

Bum.",  Ji)hn  L..  £i3i  -36-3Uu;3. 

Burns.  Ronald  A.,  4Cl-.^6-4yii3. 

Bjri).i.  William  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bu;rov^,  Jco:>.e  H.,  400-50^-4570. 

CuiTOV  «.  B:uc?  T..  Cn4  26  CS31. 

Bnsch,  Frnnois  N.,  482  40-3526. 

Bli.sh.  Che.,t»r  G..  3yi  ,32-6647. 

Bu.sl-.ey.  James  W..  ^10- 16-1509. 

Bii'T.  man.  William  P  .  187  30-7.'31T. 

Sutler,  Geuice  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Butler.  Roncia  L.,  492  40  8844. 

Buttc'iiield.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Buti-ei  worih,  Raymon.-I  J.,  090-30—1293. 

Bvers,  Jerrold  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byrne,  Richard  D.,  427  58^4201. 

Byrne,  Richartl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Calms,  Dougla.s  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Calahan.  Wrav  D.,  ,5-!7-4-J-1070. 

Calder,  Da-  id  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Calderon.  Jcse  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Calhoun,  John  H.,  Ill,  2.54-€0-4387 

Calhoun,  .Icscph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

C-ll.  Roocrt  M.,  2C3-58-4809. 

Cainp  .ssl.  Charles  C.  428  68-4-; 70. 

Campbell.  Clarence  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carupbt;],  Harold  N.,  2'jl-.'>4-.5K20. 

Campbell,  John  J.,  o32-32-6I21. 

CainpbPl!,  Joseph  M.,  Jr.,  430-52  3C"7 

Lumpbell,  Roger  R..  41!-34-t;711. 

Campbell,  nioraao  E.,  370-38  8194. 

Caim,  Donald  J.,  3oi>-2a-979l. 

:,Jiiterglani,  Jcscph  C,  441  -3o-3il8. 

Canirell.  Teddy  D..  520-40  1701. 

C.'.ppl,  Al'oert  E..  018-'0  7125. 

Caradec.  Beniprd  J.  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Caraway,  Bobby  R.,  46-1 -46-0164. 

Carj.vny,  George  E.,  4'i5-56-8701. 

Cardr: .  Jan^.es  R,,  Jr.  2«0-32-lC;i8. 

Care,  Francis  J.,  370  33-75'34. 

C;irey,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carey,  Nel.«on  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

C.irlbercT.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carleton.  Willlum  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cxrlir.?,  Jnseph  C.  .">23-43-9413. 

C.irlson,  Ai;lay  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cnrlson,  D.-.Tild  T  ,  08;i-32-1306. 

Carl,  ircm,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carpeutfi,  Edmund  H.,  Jr.,  249 -18-2o86. 

Carpenter.  William  H.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

C.  rr,  Chalmerf^  R  ,  .Tr.,  218-34  7353. 
Carr,  John  P.,  lll-22-0«2. 

C-aroll,  Jo  R.,  Jr.,  45-3-72   1208. 
Carroll.  John  M.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrin,  Richard  A.,  479-18  3R50. 
Carroll.  William  R  ,  2.'54-54-1470. 
Can-on.  Hiihert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cars-on,  Carroll  G..  Jr..  479-4'l-1318. 
C-.rsten.seu.  Darwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cart«r,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carver,  James  I.,  II.  232-54-ab?5. 
Casall,  Gary,  010-30  ^804. 
Casey,  Bernard  L.,  n?,')-22  9371. 
Crsey,  Waiter  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  Wniiim  E  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassldy.  Patilcl'  E  .  3C0-23-6282. 
Castillo.  Richard.  46.3-48-0118. 
Ci^supsiig,  Ariadcr  C,  576-32  7718. 
Citlett.  John  A.,  409  3S-€J01, 
Cer-il,  Allan  C,  284-36  .5482. 
Ceruti.  Franklin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chalonlt.  Mtchitl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ' 
Chambers.  Glen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cnanibers,  G'^nn  R  ,  201-2«>-3995. 
ChiuubejfT.  .John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Chambers.  Wlllard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaney.  Larry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Robert  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Chappeiie,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charlton.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cnartler,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheatham.  Waller  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ch  .=Kon.  Roger  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Childress,  Guy  P..  Jr..  233-62-902D. 
Childr?ss.  Hr.rry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Choronenko,  Iwan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstensen,  Carl  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian,  Robert  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cnun,  Patrick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CUnton.  Norman  G.,  4P3-56-3762. 
Clapsaddle,  Ronal-J  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Clifton  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Leonard  L..  519-38  9265. 
Clark,  Ralph  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke.  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clawdon.  Stewart  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clegg,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleland,  Val  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements,  William  H..  Ill,  264-54  7988. 
demons,  Eugene  S.,  227  46-6943. 
demons.  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemens.  Larry  C.  326  32-2427 
Cleve,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clev-ngsr.  David  A..  230-50-56S6. 
CUatt,  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cloud,  Rex  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coats.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Coble,  John  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cocclolo,  Harry  P..  573  44-8248. 
Cochran,  Henry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C  )ckerham,  Lorris  G..  438-50-  3030. 
Covkrum,  Donald  J.,  31^  36-1201. 
Cody,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cjc.  Larry  J,.  266  50  7255. 
Coffin,  Frrd  J.,  004-30  8468. 
Cole,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Ernest  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C.leman,  Earnest  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman,  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUey.  Jack,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collier,  Clifton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cjllins,  Walter  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUman,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colvln.  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coinbest.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cjmbs.  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Compton.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cjmnton.  Phil  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conely,  James  H  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Conley,  Emll  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conley,  Thomas  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connors,  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canover  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Constant,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Loyal  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Warren  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooke.  Paul  M.  T  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Dale  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Frank  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  * 

Cooper.  Marcus  P..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coop;r.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C;pe.  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cope,  Lawrsnce  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copelaud.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copner,  Robert  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coipock,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordera,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordier,  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornell.  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Correll.  Monte  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corrlck,  Blaine  S.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cors,  Theodore  C,  352-30-S231. 
Corson.  Howard  A  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costantino,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cjte,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotter   Edward  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotton.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•ouch.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coulter.  Arthur  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ciipiand.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Claude  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Gary  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C_'X,  Homer  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Cox.  Jerry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Lawrence  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Wesley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coyne.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crabb.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crabtree,  Albert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane.  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cranston,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Crawford,  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cress.  Larry  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crofoot,  Wllli.im  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Croos.  Prank  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cro.ssley.  Robert  W.,  0]4-2tt-2204. 
Crotwell.  George  P..  Jr..  251-G:-6927. 
Crouch.  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow.  Ralph  R  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crulckshank.  John  P..  023-30- :?813. 
Crummey.  DonaUi  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuhero,  Ruben  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
"I'cllar.  Hector  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
r'nllen,  Jame.s  A..  .Tr.,  030-C8-2272. 
Culp,  Aubrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culp.  Larr"  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cuiver.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cumella.  Joseph  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C  ummingc.  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cu.;ec.  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunliffe.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cun;  inghani.  Gene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Cunnl:-gham,  Robert  J.,  5^54-48 -2254. 
Curtis  Arthur  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis.  Justin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis,  Richard  R  ,  397- 3G  -6503. 
Curtis.  Stanley  G  .  Jr  .  467-54^-9-''62. 
Cusliing   Emery  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cushman.  Clifton  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutney,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cznrwirski.  Walter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahlman,  Jamc.-;  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IJailey.  Fred  D,,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dana,  Jose  ih  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danbor.i,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D.iniels.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniels.  Thoma-.  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaMigcle.  Simon  A..  Jr.,  435-54-l4'56. 
D.inn;-r,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DargiCz.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dhi  iiauer,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davey,  Jack  N..  507-4^1-5581. 
Davidson.  Hugh  ?.r.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  A   D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Clifford  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  David  R.,  456-52-2.549. 
Davis,  Dennis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Gene  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Davis.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Philip  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Raloh  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daviso:-!,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davisson,  Dean  C.  298-  36-8033. 
Day.  Lawrence  A.,  537-&4-8449. 
Deal,  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deun,  Chest3r  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dearbrrn,  Oris  D.,  .tr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Debolt,  Leroy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dechant,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Decker.  Carles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deddes,  Dirk  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.         ' 
Deem.  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degavrc,  Timothy  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degroot.  John  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deibler.  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delahanty.  Martin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D;lar.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deliaigela.  SUvio  G.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delmont.  John  -A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dclprete.  Pra-^k  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dely.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denhardt.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D?nlsio.  Carl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denning,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deruiter.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwlucamattconi,  Daniele,  127-28  6203. 
n?tien,  Dorek  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
De'.UU.i;.  RobCit  E.,  290 -.34-0006. 


De'weller,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DevUle.  Ed;,el  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deavo,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Devrles.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dexter.  Calvin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diamond.  Verl  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlbiase.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dichtl,  Rudolph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dicks.  G-.-'y  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dietz.  Frederic  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diferdl  lando.  Anthom-  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dfilmann  Edward  CHH,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  Dan  V.,  2o3-5S-0912. 
Dilv.orth.  Bil'y  G..  ITI  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Din:'!?.  Rbert  J.,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dimes  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dirga,  R'ciiard,  2G3-58-0369. 
Ditch.  Oil  .cr  P.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon.  ClifTord  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobberfnhl.  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D.-ibl^owsli.  Ed'vln  C,  563-50--4078. 
Dockum.  Robrrl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doll  Richard  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domnret.  Allan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domhoe.  James  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dondro.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Djnelsop.  Nic'^olas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donley  Mart  n  N,,  45iS-58-8599, 
Donnelian.  James  I  ,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donnelly.  Rarm-nd  H.   422-48-8f57. 
liorman    Robert  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doten.  Er'c  S  .  578-54-017'i. 
Doubek,  Thnrn-s  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Don<?hcrty.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowd.  Ant'-io-iv  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
D-jw-'S.  Jam\s  J  .  431-62-074.'^ 
Drake.  Richard  P..  419-40 -9496. 
Drancy,  E'wvn  N..  520-3'3-8223. 
Dre°'-bach.  Donald  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drittler.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drtv'.r.  John  C.  III.  4''l-42-1342. 
Drowns.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Druva.  Karlis  J..  3''6-36-2389. 
Du  jols,  David  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D'lbose,  Weslev  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX.      - 
Duiley.  John  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Du-^mmel.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Du<fie.  Boyd  T,.  HI  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dnffv,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugan.  Tliomas  J  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Q-.Kjanre.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dukes.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumond.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunda.  Peter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunl-^acP.  Joel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunkelberger.  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dnni-er    Edwari  H,  M,  316  3'   1854. 
Dun' so.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dun'.ap.  R'-yce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Prince  H  .  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunne.  Gilbert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dtmnin".  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duore.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dur'iqrn.  Louis  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durnbauph   Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duto.  Micha3l  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nvor'>k   Jsm^s  E     ^p^  .T(5  ^nT) 
Dwver.  Roy  P..  Jr..  013-3'^-27ll. 
Easlay,  Rex  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton,  BlUy,  626-36  0092. 
F'^Hi.-rn'>-.    '-1--    v.   "^16  03  (,595 
Eipreivtanv  p..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ed-jCy^io-nas  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
rdwy&Td".  D^mld  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fdwardc.  Preierick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,^M"lvin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eiwards.  Rufus  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ftt-^bre-ht   Gerhard  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E-»olf.  Chai-les  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehlers,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eichmeler.  Mar-in  H..  533-38  2340. 
Eiehv.rft.  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eider.  Joseih  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FiU?r.  Samuel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E'ias'-n.  Carl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elle.  John  M.y'XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Er?r,  T'^^rnsS  J  .  2'l-48   1741. 
EUi')tt,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E!Us.  I  arry  G..  482^0-1577. 
Eldjerry.  Lloyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Emerson.  Jerome  A.,  233-6  !-7701. 
Emery.   Jay   O  .    149-30-4'  15 
Emmett.  Burton  P  .  375-4i  -2997. 
Emper.  Neal  H.,  Jr  .  57a-48  -9753. 
Vndo.  Tokl  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX , 
hiigebretson,  Thomas  H..  4  75-40-1735. 
Fngel,  John  E.,  172-32-64   4. 
Engels.  WUUam  D..  518-32-  'j320. 
K    glar.  Roger  H..  551-48-4  00. 
Eiinis.  Ralph  B..  31 1-20-65  !1. 
Kaslgn,  Richard  B  .317-40  -3304. 
E.itsm.nger.  Jose.vh  E..  403  -40-7481. 
Enckson.  Eric  J..  470  42-ai  00. 
li!  ickson.  Stephen  C.  537-;  0-6394. 
EriclCion.  William  C  .  396-3  5-4348. 
E'kkinen.  Aloert  T.,  2o5-6S  -2125. 
Krler.  Robert  C  .  Jr  .  !80-3ol-8537. 
Erml.  Keith.  392-34-12:16. 
Ernest,  Kenneth  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX4. 
Eioklne,  Jerald  J..  003-36-9T80. 
Es.^s.  David  J..  031-26   182e. 
Evanczyk.  EIroy  E  .  267-34-^l;»6. 
Evans.  Robert  G  .  467-5'l-8;  fi3. 
Evans,  Thomas  H  ,  302-34-'  526. 
Evetison.  David  B..  503-40-J  742. 
Eieretl.  Robert  P  .  036-22-1  Se*;. 
Evers.  Richard  J..  217-34-3  59. 
Ew.inco.  Tliomas.  21 1-30-3;  71. 
Ewlng.  John   H.  298-36-7:43. 
Fackler.  Edward  H  ,  548-18   3389. 
Fadal,  William  K  ,  454-14-4  316. 
Pagley.  Richard  D  ,  363-40-  >191. 
Pain.  Earl  H..  Jr  ,  419-23  03  11 
P.^irlamb.  Richard  C  ,  154-3  ") -3699. 
Falsori.  Lawrence  E.  224-46    2380. 
Paneuf,  David  A  .  038-22-31  12. 
FHTdal.  Richard  W..  317-38-  5352. 
Farman.  Michael  S  .  089-28-  1912. 
Farmer,  Robert  A..  4I2-66-C  )72. 
Parnhain,  Duane  W  .  449-6f  -4355. 
F.irrLi,  James  S..  i^O  -54-032  !. 
Faulk.  Renold  I..  435-53-54;  3. 
Fazio.  Pubqnale  R.,  568-40  £  505. 
Peenan.  Arthur  L  .  in.  2G4-;  6-8613. 
Fehrenbacher,  Larry  L  .  329-  33-03C3. 
FelRhery.  Daniel  J..  104-.3O-;  130. 
Feldman.  John  L  .  364-36-3':  14. 
Ferguson.  D.ivld  L  .  172-30-'  ^•'S. 
P'-rnaiKic?.  John  C  .  I37-3D-  Mil. 
Fernandez,  Joacjuln.  581    68-  9716. 
Ferro.  Frank.  149  30-43.5'5. 
Festerman.  Gary  T  ,  2''7-34-  1349. 
Feutz.  Frank  T..  344-30-389'.; 
Pkhtel.  Terry  P  .  326-30-6J1  !7. 
F  '•inu.;.  Robert  F  .  083-16-7'  62. 
Fiddler.  John  P  .  073  -30-249  ' 
Fleszel,  Clifford  W  .  462-56-(  731. 
Flnlay,  Henry  M  .  073-28-39(  2. 
Finnerty.  Chester  C  .  472-  22  3192. 
Fisher.  Jack  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fl-sher,  Robert  W..  01'^-.30-ln  !7. 
FSntt.  Dwavne  T  .  ! '3-56  60,'  6 
Fleming.  Michael  C  .054-32    )347. 
Fletcher.  Kenneth  M..  53C-2I  -9895. 
Flowers.  Thomas  M  .  429-70-  J916. 
Flovd.  Edwin  R..  45.5-56  -P73;  . 
Floyd.  J   T..  Jr..  139-42-770.'=. 
Flynt.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foley,  Norman  R..  554-50-43  4. 
Foley.  Paul  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolks,  Rlchara  L  ,  525-38-70  8 
Follmer.  Wllllnm  H  .  576-3^-735. 
Foltz.  Warren  L  .  382-3»-031: !. 
I  orbes,  Lee  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forbrlrh.  Carl  A  .  Jr  .  461  -60  0922. 
Ford.  William  R..  541-42-524  !. 
Foreman.  William  L.,  430-66  2858. 
Forgey.  Dennis  A..  533-36-15  1 
Fornwalt.  Harry  C.  Jr..  183-,':  D-7153. 
Forsberg.  Franklin  A,.  148-2!  -3933. 
Forster.  George  J..  318-34-28  r3. 
Fcrtnmrer   Carroll  J  .  437-50  3234. 
Foster.  William  J  .  1  '0  28-72  >4. 
"ournlcr.  Paul  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
r  .-)\v!er.  Guy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fowler.  Pobert  T..  402-*8-85l9 
Fo'.vler.  Vernon  P.,  059-30 -8q)4. 
Fo  ;.  Allan  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
rran'illn,  James  W  .  246  -5!i-l859 
Frarzy?hen,  Karol  E..  143-32J-S374. 


!■  rasher,  Edgar  W.,  525-82-9J  88. 


\ 


Pras.sato,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fratzke.  WlUtam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick.  Alva  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frederick.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fri;ebalrn.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freedman.  Paul  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Harold  R..  442-32  4415. 
Frteman,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Larry  B  .  456-62-93G6. 
Frt-emin.  WilHnm  E  .  5?,2  48-6343. 
French,  Teddy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freney.  Michael  A.,  173-.J0-7905. 
Frrn?e!,  Earl  E.,  Jr.,  437-48^^97. 
Pricks,  Mnrtin  E.,  4(2  36  5170 
Friday.  Elbert  W  .  Jr..  '?J5-40-6278. 
Friedman,  Gerald  J.,  2';3-o2-42?7. 
Fr'ehauf,  Edwin  P..  508-59-798?. 
Frlel.  John.  137-28-6i71. 
Frlgyes.  Lewis.  31G-36-.'192. 
Frit?c.  Lee  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost.  StanSeld,  Jr  ,  2'i5-5ti-2725. 
Fu.|ln:iKa.  Edwin  M.,  57j  38-4632. 
FMkal.  Victor  S..  532-40-  3&01. 
Fiikumoto.  Malcolm  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fiilaytar.  Donald  J..  305-3G-C786. 
Fuller.  Monroe  J..  241   58-517.T. 
Fullerton.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fiiqua.  William  J,.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furlong.  Daniel  E..  345- "0-2867. 
Purst.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Furlak.  Rouald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabbert.  Gale  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gatre.  Howard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalne.s.  KlmbaM  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalne.^.  William  .\..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gale.  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galey.  Fred  D..  31G-38-7055. 
Galle^os.  Benito  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G.UIington.  Rcger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gambili,  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gambrell.  Charles  E..  414  54-4108. 
GangiT.  Murviu  O.,  612-40-t:734. 
Of.nley,  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gannon.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia.  Denis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia.  Robert.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garland.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
0:irner.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G.irrett.  Harley  F  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison,  Robert.  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cirlen,  Muril  V.  D..  447-36-6J64. 
Gastiier,  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GatUng.  Wade  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gatio.  Francis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gawelko.  Jacob,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GeLst,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Genluk.  Eugene  B.,  51,5-28-7067. 
I  eorge,  Ge'  ly  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gejrt;e   William  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerard,  Jt  seph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerber.  Harry  D  ,  210  30-1800. 
Getchell,  Paul  E  .  00.5-32-9111. 
Gcubtner,  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GifTord.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gl.^er.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilbert.  James  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gilchrist.  John  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gill.  Gerald  W..  42^-40-77.54. 
Ollmore   Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gingery.  David  V/..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Girod.  Alan  L..  541  -44-0145. 
Glsslng.  Peter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Givens.  Charles  A..   I95-30-1C23. 
Glasz.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gl.dden.  Benjamin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glo-^e.  John  P  .  191-32—4159. 
Glud.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goddurd.  Richard  T,  074-28-8S07. 
G.erges.  William   R..  3 '6-40  8740. 
Goldberg,  Sheldon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oolemis.  Denis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gonzales.  Joseph  U..  522-46  8528. 
Gjnza'ez.  LouLs  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodall,  George  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodley.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodrich,  Edwin  P.,  0C7-32  3792. 
Gordon,  William  S..  ni.  042  32-  9491. 
Gorncll,  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorier,  Gordon  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Gosnell.  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goss.  Charles  R  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gossett.  Harry  R..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gowell.  Wyrewood  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orablewskl,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grace,  Bobble  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Grace.  Vaughn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gradert,  Marvin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graffagnlno,  Olaff  O.,  427  66-1113. 

Graham.  L.  B  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grahiun.  Richie  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oranberr>',  Carl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grano.uist.  Larrv  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Grant,  Donald  E.,  320-32  8204. 

Or.int,  Gordon  .^  .  532  36-4405. 

Gr.ipes.  Darren  W..  50.";    11-  2080. 

G.'uver.  Cl'arles  D.,  151  23-5294. 

Gr.u'es.  John  K.,  075  .30-8207. 

Graves.  Rop.ald  A  ,  019-26  0055. 

Graves.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gr.iy.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray.  Jimmlc;  D  .  313  36-5677. 

Grr.y,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray,  Troy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray.  WlUU.m  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gr.iydO'1,  Michael  T..  E44   40-2575. 

Green,  DenzU  I, .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  Jo.seph  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  Richard  I.,  52fr-43-1636. 

Greene.  Franklin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greenfield,  Joseph  P.,  179-28-94£9. 

Greenspan,  Michael  M.,  144-30-633G, 

Greenwood,  Robert  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grcor.  Clifford  G..  Jr.,  349-32-G839. 

Creer.  George  It..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gregg,  Otis  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gresory.  Dua-:e  B  .  531-36-220*. 

OrlL's.  Charl'^a  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grimn.  Jo.seph  C.  239-52-9d73. 

Grlinth.  Alexander  J.,  054-32-^278. 

Criniaud,  Juseph   A.,  Jr.,  260  54-^7S2. 

G.ohn,  Dan  A.,  435-5G-4761. 

C-r  s.  Percy  J.,  Jr  ,  '137-6'?   1842. 

Grof3.  Phlllij  C,  573-J0-4744. 

Grossman.  Darwin  B..  Jr..  120-26  7189. 

Grow,  Samuel  A.,  4I9-4C-79E1. 

Grundvis,  Robc-rt  H.,  230-43  0333. 

Guess.  Terry  J.,  467-54-480C. 

Guldry,  Roland  D.,  435- .'58-3  i92. 
Guild.  Ralph  F.,  523--44-669G. 
OuUe,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GLilbrand.sen,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guiidersoa.  Eldon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gann.  Kenneth  C,  217-.34-2313. 
Oustafson.  Jarl  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gustav.son.  Robert  L.,  537-32-003S. 
G  ithrle,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guzalak.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G.vUIiam.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haars.  Nell  W..  485-4  3-8231. 
II.ias.  Frederick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iiabla=,  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hii^an.  Dewey  E.,  487-42-G385, 
Haider.  Edwin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hailey,  Jo.iqulu  M.,  264-50-6.'J02. 
HaUey,  Robert  C,  4:8-60-1339. 
Hala.  Norbert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H-ilbert,  Mliton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale.  HoUis  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'H.ile,  Rob.'rt  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Jack  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H  .11,  Joel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.Til,  Kear.elh  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Sumuel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halprln,  Edwin  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halstead,  Woodrow  J.,  Jr.,  578-5C-1720. 
Hamlga.  John  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hiinilton.  Grlfford  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.%.-niUon.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H..inllton,  Ralph  p.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.iinmond.  Barrle  L..  0C5-33-8845. 
Hammond,  Trevor  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handr.-'Ck.  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handy.  Burrell  R.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.;ney.  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanlman,  Randcllff.  Jr..  545-4G-'^183. 
Hannah,  Robert  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannan,  Jon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannan,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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H.^nner,  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanten.  Allan  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hsrdacker,  Ralph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
..Lirden,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harden,  Kaye  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.irden.  William  D..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ti.irciy.  Dale  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardy.  Robert  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hargrove,  Wilbur  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
blaring,  Wayne  A..  501-30-38D. 
:-l;irlcy,  Lee  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haiper.  Gareth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper,  Richard  B.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harnnglon.  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaiTis,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Harris,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Patrick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.irri3.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  Alfred  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrib..n,  WUliam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harry,  William  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harshman.  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart.  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart.  Gordon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harter.  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartcr,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartnett,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  Norman  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasklns.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hassell,  Joel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasz,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatcher,  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. . 
Hatnuld,  Jerry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hathcock,  Allan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haug.  Gunter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hduschild,  Wallace  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawes.  John  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayden,  Albert  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayden.  Gaylord  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Francis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayman.  Sheppard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hays.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazen,  Vernon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazlett.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heacock.  Phillip  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head.  Sidney  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hearn.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heberleln.  Louis  H.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hebert.  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heck.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedgepeth,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedges,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helmach,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heininger,  Marvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helbllng.  Antnony  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrick.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendrlx,  Jerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry,  Gilbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henzler,  Aloyslus  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hepokoskl.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez,  Claro  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez.  Johnny,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernrton.  Floyd  D.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrin,  Billy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hersman,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hesch,  Harold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hesler.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hester,  Joe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewer.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman.  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman.  Warren  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlckox.  Joseph  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hicks.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HIchs,  Gary  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hici-.",  Jimmy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kigfjins,  Lennls  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hl';gins,  Page  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  James  H.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Jo-eph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Himes.  Kenneth  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hinds.  Bruce  J.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnkle,  Rodney  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


Hlnson.  Forrest  E.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hintze.  Carl  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hipp.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hltchlngs.  Owen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlavlnka.  Duane  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ho.  Stephen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobbs.  Fleming  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobby.  Walter  T.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoberman.  Errol  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoden.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge,  Clifford  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hodge,  Ralph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoeksema.  Peter  P..  3f  6-32-0828. 
Hoernlg,  Otto  W..  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoff.  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  James  J.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holbert.  Lee  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holcomb,  Vernon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holden.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holets,  Ja.mes  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  David  A.,  272-36-0,t13. 
Holland.  George  W.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holler.  Carroll  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollie.  Lawrence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holloway.  Robert  J..  538-34-O460. 
Holmes.  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  Samuel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honeycutt,  Rembert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooper.  George  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooper.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoover,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins.  Carroll  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins.  Mitchell  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Robsrt  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoppes.  John  D.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horner.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horton.  Kenneth.  123-30  2671. 
Horlon.  William  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoschcid.  Terrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iloskins.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kosley.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houie.  Francis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoven.  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howe.  Henry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Marvin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howes,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howes.  Thomas  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyt.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hrastar.  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huidlcston.  Harcld  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudglns.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huestis,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Frank  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Phillip  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  Ralph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hughes.  Thomaa  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  William  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hull.  John  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humes,  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  Gerald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huntwork.  Philip  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurley.  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurley,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hirston.  Stanley  L.,  383-.3G-1252. 
Huskey,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huston.  Lawrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nutchin'=on.  Creston  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyatt.  George  R.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyeknudsen,  Carl,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ibbotson.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Idehara,  George  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ikelman.  Robert  H..  501-32-50S6. 
Ikner.  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Immel.  Allen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingalls,  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inscoe.  WlUlard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ipok.  George  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irvin.  Melvin  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irving.  LawTence  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irwin,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Iviiis,  Arthvir  K.,  311-34-24';3, 
Ivory,  James  O.,  266-43  4921. 
Jackson,  Charles  L.,  458  58-C379. 


Jackson,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  Tyler  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs.  Harvey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaeckle.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jakubozak.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeas.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefferson.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffrey.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffreys.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffreys.  Phillip  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennlnj-s.  TTlomas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jerome.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeter,  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeter,  Taomas    G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobes.  Larry  VV.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnfon,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Elliot  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Harvey  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Jimmy  L.,  54e-54-1793. 
J.-hnson,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Laurie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Marshall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Myron.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston.  Luther  G..  42C-84-3485. 
Johnston.  Ronald  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  William  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Arthur  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Charles  A..  £22-46-9532v 
Jcnes.  Dean  H..  513-^36-9874. 
Jones.  Edwin  G.,  IIIyXXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Freddy  H..  2a^54-3664. 
Jones.  C!enn  A    45'>-58-1884 
Jo.ies,  Howard  H  .  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Lowell  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Needham  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jones.  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Tommy  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jo.nes.  Vernal  O.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Wayne  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  Elton  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan.  Troy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jorris.  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joyuer,  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judge.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jue,  Kam  B  .  562  62-1 127. 
Junkin,  Lehmon  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Justice,  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kr.cher.  Leonard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahla.  Jeffery  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kahlrr,  Lamonte  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser.  Guenther  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaiser,  Lyman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kanase.  Clinton  S.,  563-56-40G3. 
Kaneskl.  Donald  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karels.  Gerald  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kprnowskl,  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kasperbauer.  Gerald  H..  479^44-3008. 
Kuvanagh.  Brian  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kavanaugh.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaylor.  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keisey.  Kenneth  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kef.ilas.  Jerrv,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keith   Larry  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kellerman.  Phillip  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Kenneth  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KelUy.  RiTssell  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kcllock,  Robert  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kei'.um.  Ralph  C  .  317-38-'1126. 
Kelly,  James  J..  O68-3O-7901. 
Kelly.  John  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kempster,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kempton.  Jimmy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kempton.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keiinedy.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennlsin.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kent,  John  D  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr.  Art:iur  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerr,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessler,  Carroll  N.,  265-5C-1747. 
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Kevniaii.  John  C.  015  28  284<;. 
Kidby.  William  M.,  089-3  l-012fl. 
Kidv,i:er.  Cl^arks  W.,  23  )-«4 -8079. 
KlesHilM,  David  L.,  388-40  -5077. 
Kiltt.i.  John  J..  183-28-40  io. 
Klley,  Rt.l>ert  A..  028-28  <  7-57. 
Kiilen,  Wuyiie  G..  264-56-5)8.-^. 

KUpiiUi.'k,  Bibh  B..  263-5  l-S0l*8 

KiinbaM,  David  O.  516  4t    14:»8. 
Kimbl..'.  James  L..  526-54   7545t. 

Kirulury.s.  Victor  A.,  320-;  6-003.1. 

Ki'.ii;,  Benny  G..  44.5-34-3  56. 

Kui!T.  Gaylaii  W..  486-42-;  471, 

K  ng.  Heni",   A  .  )ll,  4.19   i  4   ^(m::. 

Kiui-,.  Jon  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

King.  Lurry  A.,  514-3&  86<:  <. 

King,  Michael.  673  50-795  >. 

Kili^;,  Will!,\ni  S..  417-  38-t  'W7. 

King.-jbui-y.  Wilham  C,  Jr 

Kipiirs.s.  Marc  E.,  141-20-J  81 1 . 

Kirk,  Wayne  D.,  :<44  32-3(^6. 

Kirkhain,  Tliomn-,  L.,  54^- 

Kirscliiier,  Duane  W.,  207 

Kiser,  Billy  J.,  225-54-945!! . 

Klser.  John  O.,  226-46  26£  >. 

Kl.sslci-,  Williar.i  D..  519-3(: 

Kitchen.  Garuld  A..  32a-3i  -4677. 

Kitchens,  Claude  E..  447-;  J-6514. 

Kitow.sl:!.  John  V..  466-3'  -1021. 

Kittle,  Jo.-^tph  S..  17fi-30-(  46.t. 

KJellberg,  Koberi  K.,  144-  i2  3708. 

Klag,  John  E..  100-30- 517(  . 

KlL'inrock,  Bcrniad  J.,  574  12-1707. 

Kline,  Hei-ijert  M..  193-30-  J5l5. 

KUnger,  Chandls  L.,  159-3  1-6340. 

Knecht,  Ronald  J  ,  274-32   1719. 

Kneeland,  Charles  C,  043-  i6-19<Jt;. 

Knese,  Patil  B.,  498-  40-9!fM. 

Kiilght.  John  P..  Jr.,  254  -5l-7741f. 

Knlicer,  Jtinies  D..  457-56^  3711. 

Knipfer.  Ronald  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX4. 

Kncps.  John  H.,  l.'^8  24  -7890. 
Knott.-!.  Jerry  E.,  159-30-16'  8. 
Knox,  Richnrd  D.,  24tV54  -7  J43. 

Knutson,  Doiia'.d  O.,  504  i  i  7!I88. 
Koch,  John  T..  285  32-1411 
Koch,  Theodore  H.,  Jr  .  Ill-  30-3984. 
Koehnke,  Richard  K.,  525-7  1-7634. 
Koerner,  Dp.rrell  K.,  509-40-  3060. 
Kohnke,  Walter  R  .  348-30-  1828. 
Kohout,  John  J.,  Ill,  521-5:1-2707. 
Komarnitsky.  Oleg  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kondra,  Vernon  J.,  532-34-C13t;. 
Kono,  Arthin-  H..  532-36-7i  35. 
Konopka.  Robert  C,  366-31  -7003. 
Koouce.  .lefTer.son  M.,  728-1  4-0305. 
Koonce,  Terry  T.,  106-30-1  41. 
Korrija)iik,  James  R..  278-5  4-ll.'>0. 
Korpl,  John  J.,  rj.,  012-2^  -5003. 
Koverman,  V.'llliuin  M..  26  t-36-0t!77. 
KowaUki,  Harold  W.,  Jr..  4  ;8-40-)P!»8. 
Kozak,  David  J.,  000-26-77  H. 
Koipl.  John  J.,  Jr..  Oia-2i-  5003. 
Kozlnior,  John  P..  269-32-|606. 
Krahenbuhl,  Da\  kl  W.,  38  1-38-1834. 
Kraig,  Robert  E.,  177-30-8  150. 
Kraltauer.  Rith.^ird  L.,  449  54-J19C3. 
Kramer.  Lloyd  R  ,  544-34-^  72.1. 
Kra\i«.  Ronald  J.,  061-30-'  519. 
Kraiif-e,  William  M..  199-3  )-0649. 
Kruus?^,  D  lyle  \V..  45r)-56-  39:<. 
Krawtt/,  Billion,  127-28-467. 
Krebs.  Roy  R,.  .ir  .  034-26-  2460. 
Krci.>ill^.'er,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  195-30  7634. 
Kronz.  Ronald  L..  305-38-1  940. 
Kro';ne>'.  John  W.,  40Et-60-  '217. 
KroiiiC.  Kleth  E..  .536-36-(  392. 
Kiicx-itJ.  Charie.';  S.,  168-30  -9129. 
Knfiek,  Robert  J.,  365-36-  213. 
Kt)lila,  Clotn-s  B..  210-28-(  031. 
Knhlen^chmidt.  Keith  N.,  3)0  38-1S57, 
Knla,  ski,  Bruce  T..  280-3  1-5780. 
Kiin.pKut,  Robert,  A.,  203-:  IK948.3. 
Km/miin.  Nathnnipl  J.,  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kv  if  rlu.  ki.  Waiivn  T..  3i»i  -28-1408. 
I  sliorde.  Dttvid  A..  437-52-  07;J3. 
l-VK-ey.  Howard  T.,  519-42-1  070. 
I«i->.  Tfiii.-^  M..  IM."?   58  47   2. 
latoj;.  K'funeth  R.,  212-38    17'?8. 
1  .a'fip,  Oj  !>-.'.•  L.  5 1 0  -36-5'J5t 
Lan.siida.  Terry  A.,  564-54-  76.19. 
I  ainouri  -...v.  Jo.»fpl\  R.  (>;>3  28  03C0. 


Lp.nipert.  Doylf  R.,  2-32-5&  3059. 
Lauipkln.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J^iinipinan.  R.chard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laaca.s(er,  Dudley  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lancaster,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lance.  Henry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lfindry,  James  J.,  433-56  777G. 
I  iwio,  Jon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  IVter  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laiiuford   Hu(;h  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laiighu.ii.  Robert  M  ,  .Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laplante.  Tliomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larkin,  .lolin  W.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
larkii.K.  .Jaines  T.,  219-38-02:38. 
Larsen,  L.inny  I.,  555  50-0074. 
Lar.-^on.  Holnnd  R  ,  128-28  7fi08. 
Laser.  1  nonips  A.,  .iOi  34-7896. 
l.ati.  Chailps  A.  468-36  6675. 
L-^vdllp.  Artluir  J.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavjii.  James  K..  r)2n-.J0-01'?.<. 
Law.  Aiilr.r  1...  ;«79  'M  8ti98. 
law,  Jdhn  P..  :JiH  S6-010-i. 
Lrv.  Ri.haid  T..  301-32  0-n 3. 
Law.  Ri'hard  F..  3.'J2-32- 2452. 
I  awrciiio.  D*>f.:'.  B..  OlJl- .W-2i.''!. 
Lat^-ry,  Dri.id  J  .  196  30-1777. 
I.rtw.ion.  P^-.x  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
La/ik,  A'.e.xandtr.  119 -28-08t.i4. 
Lnzorcliak.  Miclii'Pl  P.,   183-30  2')e8. 
l-fitiry,  J;inie»  C.  517-34  9700. 
LeUtaetter,  Roberc  G.,  461 -C6-:J793. 
Lee,  John  W.,  4.52-54-3137. 
Lee.  Owc'i  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1-eir-jn,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leigh,  Hnrry  VV..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenah.''.Ji,  Roderick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lef.'pnrd,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lepo.  Stanley  J.,  182-2!!-9462. 
Lett.  Hector  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I.euck,  Prank  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  etirnberger,  John  E.,  11,  393  36  5713. 
Lewis,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
l^wis.  Nell  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Rii'^sell  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lleplnp,  Andrls  I,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Lightfoot,  Gordon   W.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lij;htner,  Georee  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lillle,  Marvin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndbo.  Don  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'iudle.w   Theodore   T.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lindltv,  '1  liomp-son,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1  iridq'ii.-f,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  .1  enbercer.  Donald  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I, inn.  Joseph  E,.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lioi.  Rtidolph,  297-.34-3628. 
Ll;jlak.  Andrew  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Li,sr.,  Walter  E.,  042-28-2>8'3. 
LHrie.  Betty  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LUtlp,   Harrell  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
1  loyd,  Carrington  M.,  Jr.,  039-24  7422. 
Loikarii,  Nick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lor.kc.  Anthony  VV.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lo<khart,   Hayden  J.,  Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LHkhart,  Kenneth  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lof^^reen.  Jep^e  B,,  629^8-2761. 
Lofgren,  VViiltam  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logeman.  John  D.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lokei>.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lombnrdl.  Alexander  D,,  039-18-321 S. 
Loiit;.  Heiiiian  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Rttlpli  1   ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loriiif,  John  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lotiden,  Philip  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loundermon,   Andrew   D.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lt>uni,bury.  William  F  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Love,  John  A..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovvorn,  Cliarle.s  J.,  Jr..  416-48  4974. 
I  ow.  Cnrils  S,,  227-4.S  fl039. 
Lowe,  Cliester  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowi  y,  Michael  H.,  405  52-8443. 
I.n,  Piiiiip  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  i;  :i.s,  Edward  R.,  048-3O-6286. 
Lucken.  Herbert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lnig.s,  Ciiarlts  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lniken,  Rlch.ad  C.  149  30-2670. 
Lii»:eii:i,  I.arry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  nlv'-.s.  Murk  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luiidr  ird.  Jack  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
l.i>.-ie.  Pljilip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lino,  Hat.»;d  F..  007  38-0726. 


Lwtes,  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lutkenhouse,  Joel  J.,  067-32  52fl5 

Lynch.  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch,  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Lynch,  Urban  H.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lynch,  William  J..  ,Jr..  155-28-««20. 

Lyon,  fariy  B.,  446-40  3178. 

Lvo  ).  Houcrt  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Mc.caulay,  Kenneth  W.,  028-28  0295. 

MacGrci^or.  Charles  H..  263  56-  <f32. 

Miuhado.  Arthur  P..  Oil   30-7640. 

Mackcy,  Henry  J,,  087  30-5806. 

W.icl.ie,  WUUaiu  A   J..  095-28-93.54. 

Macuip.ber,  Loin  J..  397  28  3131 , 

M.iddon,  Dew.,n  D  .  j49  44-0728 

Madeie.  Antoinc  D.  W..  Jc.  437   54   C450. 

-Mahler.  WUliani  li..  'JU-i!)  9804. 

MiinTikf-.i.  Rolicrt  J.,  156-28-O002. 

Alaiioiit-y,  Bobijy  R..  if.H  50-4747, 

Maij.  Don  R,,  liij;-i^0-7091. 

Ai.^li>ga.  Donald  J..  293  26-1H37, 

Malbei  I,.  Carl  H.,  521-38-  6244. 

Malm.  Benedict  L  ,  336-30-  720G 

MaloiJt  y.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muloney.  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  030-28  9203. 

riangold.  D.ivjd  D.,  Jr.,  529-54  G7' 2. 

Manini,  Gary  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mann,  Ed"ard  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mun.i,  William  L.,  312—40-3698. 

Mannc;*.  Henry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Man.:,  Louis  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JIarano,  Franklin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maiiiskn,  Donald  G,,  540-52-929(\ 

Marcus.  Donald  R  ,  423-42  6295. 

Mark,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marltliam,  C.oidon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Markovicn.  Joseph  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maiier,  John  B,,  250-5C-5800. 
Marquette,  Robert  M..  Jr..  281-  32-0710. 
Marschitll,  Horst,  321-32  2046. 
ATarsh,  Jo.seph  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
ATarsh.  Melvln  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Marston.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martcl,  John  H..  Jr.,  008  24-6840, 
Martin.  Edward  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  James  H..  517-^8-4764. 
Martin,  Leonard  D.,  Jr.,  227-58-084t;. 
Martin,  Roddy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martludale,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mas.smann,  Tliomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Masterson,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mastromonlco.  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathewd,  WJlford,  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matlsak,  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matt  els,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthew.i.  Dan  C,  611-34-25G8. 
Matt.son,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maw,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxwell.  William  N.,  671-50-^1462 
May.  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Theron,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maybaum,  Frederick  L.,  367-38  4o.'i4. 
Muye.  Paul  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayfleld.  Earl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maypole,  Tliomas,  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mai^urek.  Norman  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBilde,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBilde,  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBridp,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCabe.  Piancls  X.,  135-32-382.i. 
McCabe.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCain,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCall,  Edward  D..  152-28-48:^3, 
JlcCr.Uum,  James  N.,  428-74-35J 1 , 
McCannoii.  JeiTy  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarter.  Donald  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClanahan,  Jame.s  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
McClebkey.  Jamesi  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  Wallace  B.,  300  38-0971. 
McCoiinell,  Roljcrl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-M'Coimack,  Jamen  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormlck,  Midie-.l  B.,  5't0-44-427t;. 
McCorry.  'lencll  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCue.  Woith  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M<  Culhljou,  Michael  K,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCune,  James  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M<:Cutcheon.  Thoir.aB  D.,  Jr  ,  267-58  7727. 
R;r  D.iniel.  Bobb;   I.  .  4«.<-62  081;?. 
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McDanlel.  Johnny  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonnell,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McEathron,  Warren  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElhannon.  Virgil  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McFadyen,  Donald  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MrGhee,  Donald  B,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGlnnls.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGowan.  Raymond  G.,  549—44-0609. 
McGregor,  Charles  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGregor,  Glynn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcllwnln.  Jimmle  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclnnls.  Reuben  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntire.  Robert  P..  268-30-51.50. 
Mclntyre.  Sidney  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKee.  Floyd  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKemey.  Dale  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKenna.  William  M.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKessy,  John  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKim.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlnney,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKinnon.  Taylor  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Clyde  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  Howard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlla,  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon,  Walter  J.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMillan,  Michael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KcMurrav.  Louis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNary,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeff,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeill.  Joseph  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNlff.  Thomas  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McRae,  David  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meade,  Ted  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meadows,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meehan,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meek,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melby.  Carroll  H..  473-38-7K08. 
Jleiby,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melqutst,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendeke,  August.  Jr.,  458-40-45EC. 
Menker,  Et-gene  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merelman.  William  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrill,  Philip  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mersnick,  A'.roy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merz,  John  E.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzger.  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metzler.  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mever,  Roland  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michael,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlddlebrook.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlddleton.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlellwockl,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllburn.  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Douglas  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Francis  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Gerald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Jackie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Kenneth  J.,  011-30-GS88. 
Miller.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Roger  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Warren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miliigan.  Kenneth  B.,  443  38-0532. 
Mllllkan.  Richard  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mllner.  David  B..  426  60-2513. 
Milnes,  Richard  C,  II,  577-54-  3902. 
Miner.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Missell,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Ellsworth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Lyndon  B,.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  Russell  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
r.'ixon  Julian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
r.Iodo!o.  Jirome  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MolUcone.  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
"tonaghan.  Joseph  E  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^ionshan  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monteith.  James  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mont^-omery.  Joe  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Clyde  A,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Daniel  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Edward  S.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Frank  E.  459-46-147-1. 
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Moore,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Philip  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Thomas  C.  Jr..  26&-64-3409. 
Morea.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Neville  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Morganti.  Richard  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mork.  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mormlno.  Lawrence  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Jack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris.  Phillip  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Carl  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison.  Malcolm  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jlorrissey.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow.  James  W,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton.  Harold  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morton,  John  E.,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moser.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mosley,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moss,  Howard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moulton,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moulton,  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mucho,  EdwiTd  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muff.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muhr.  William  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullls.  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullooly.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MiUvey.  Thomas  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muma.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumma,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mundy.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munzllnger.  Frederick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murashige.  Ronald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Edward  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Harry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mnahinskl,  Jerome  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  Gale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ms'ers.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagal,  Yasuml,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagle.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagy.  Richard  E..  451-66-40«j8. 
Najman.  Mlrko,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakamtira.  George  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NalUck,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nameth.  Maxle  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash,  Donald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nash,  Marshall  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nations.  WUllam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neale,  Carter  C  ,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neale.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Needels.  Duane  R..  51 1-30-2366. 
Neel.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neely,  Frank  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ne.T.  James  P..  Jr..  30O-34-0871. 
Negroni.  Hector  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Gary  M..  ^4-23-7015. 
Nelson.  Glen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Gordon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Jerome  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kel.';'!n,  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelior.,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Thomns  B..  45.0-56-2061. 
Ncobitl.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nettle.  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Nci.ttzling.  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newland.  Samuel  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman.  Kenneth  R.,  066-32  2571. 
Newton.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton.  Clyde  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neyman,  Ralph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nib'DC-lin.  Denlti  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlcev  aruer.  Charle.-!  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols,  Stewart  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nickel.  G3crge  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nicole  tta.  Gerald  P.,  042  28-4842. 
Nit.sch,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nobbs.  Robert  A..  362  34-7436. 
Nob:?,  Lawrence  .\..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Nolde.  George  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nolen,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nolen,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nophsker.  Howard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norden,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norrls.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norton,  Jay  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Norwood.  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Novotny,  Frank  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Noyallls.  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nugent,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nupen,  Curtis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nussbaum.  Richard  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Baker.  Clyde  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OBerry.  Carl  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Brien.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OConnell.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Connor,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Connor.  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Connor,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oda,  R.chard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Donnell,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ogershok,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

OHara,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chi.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Okane,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olgeaty.  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oliver.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olsen.  John  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olson,  Sage  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'Neal,  DSnald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

O'NeUl.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Orbeck,  Einar  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ordes.  Diane  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ordonlo.  Franklin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orear.  Earl  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlando.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ormsby.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Oroz^o.  Raymond  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortiz.  Franca  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohgood.  James  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ossinger.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O  Toole.  Robeit  M,.  381  34-5656. 
Owen,  WUllani  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens,  Francis  L..  Jr,,  504-34  -6701. 
Owens,  Joel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OAens,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O/ols,  Modrls,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Padroii,  Jose  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paine,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.vlmer,  Gerald  P..  483-30^902, 
Pauitaja.  Tolvo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pappadakts,  Constanilne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pappas.  Constantlne  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
P.iquln.  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parham,  John  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  Thomas  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Gregg  O,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parr.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Panott,  Thomas  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons.  Lairy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pastor.  Ronald  C  .  142-30-1C65. 
Patrick,  Rayford  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patterson.  Robert  E.,  C69-32-0598. 
Pattl,  Eugene  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pav,  ley,  Harold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paxton,  Pat  R.,  238  34-9378. 
Paxtou,  Warren  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Allen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Edwin  vR.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Payne.  John  Cb  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PaMie.  John  T,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peabodv.  William  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ponrl,  Charles  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peavy,  John  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedersen,  Don  W.,  £05-38-7316. 
Peek.  Max  H..  44D-48-4712. 
Peel,  Robert  D..  412  60-1840. 
Peeler.  Ross  E.,  497-36-8S00. 
Pekala  Robert  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pc'iiasack,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pcnnefather.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penny.  John  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Penton,  William  K,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peoples.  Ronnie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Ben  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterka   James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petersen.  Roland  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pclrik,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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F^trv  J;i!'k  R..  23sJ-30-pr'";  , 
Pcji;   Ertvin  E..  5I9:38-4(  i'?. 
PfanscIinii.U.  I'hl!  O  .  olj-  J4-07C.8. 
PtViile.  Ward  A..  5oO-52-20  0. 
liieoRer.  Jjhn  R..  0G3-2O-5  f77. 


lliejii.  •<•.  F.a"-.iirl  J.,  532-3 
r-'iMbricK.  Crrlclrwi  n..  364 
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Hl.ilipp,  J<«.eph  W.,  O.x-30  8234 
vnU'ip^.  Cliailer  L  .  4?-,>  50  r<2e4. 
rhillips.  Harold  D  .  24.»-J4r  7i22 
Phillips,  Ji'ck  A..  5I4-34-1'  S6 
!  "tl'.ips,  Jchii  A.,  019  ■  iO-3  dO. 
Vtllllipo,  '.Vl'.liarii  L.,  ;>t5-4(  ■  82^-'>. 
Phiilivp,  Vvill'ird  P  ,  53')-  20  -Kil? 
Picf,nline.  Jarcid  L..  rj2y  -.'(  -7520. 
Piocil-iU'j,  Albert  C  .  193-30  -8020 
P.ckt'ict,  CJc  ^rpr  W.,  'iaS-fia  nWi. 
Pioker.s.  Oliver  L..  4'>f?  SG  -'■  '163. 
Mckttt,  Ralph  S..  >:42-i3^-0  !(2. 
Pierre,  Chark  -  D  ,  545-54-    01! 
Pierre,  Ma>i.  R..  4(5B-50-72i; 
Picrpoiit,  Pet'TP.,  O-tI-SO-  98V 
Plncknev,  Scott  S,.  632-36    (i  1». 
Pliid^r,  Clark  S  ,  :64-.58-5!   7. 
Piiihkv,  UiiVi-rl  H..  137-;?0  1.  r«. 
Pirkk&I.i,  H-nr.v  J..  Jr.,  IVd-  },i  8*i«-l. 
PUnts,  Louis  s'..  19a-32-12'  2. 
Plasse,  Fo>;er  K.,  (M9-30-20 
Piute.  Gurv  K..  ?»'i  32  07U 
Plccenik,  Mlchr.cl  M.,  J.-.,  M 
Plodinec.  Ntehoias  S..  Ill,  I  15-^32-6401 
Poora.skv.  George  H.,  403-3  -12V2. 
Polov,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poil?k,  Mtlvin  E..  2G.'>-.")2-r  V! . 
FoUarci,  Ralpli  £.,  4'?3-50-2  33. 
Pombo.  Joseph  A.,  057-28-8l7B. 
Pouiius.  Robeil  K.,  317-38-qjl?3. 
Poole,  .jrimer.  C.  .Tr..  418-48-  >.':?7. 
Pope.  aicln€V  C,  5'J2  48-55'i   . 
Porter.  Duvld  W..  16.':  32-<6;  6 
Poncr.  Winiaiii  .1..  374-:i4-ti:  r;5. 
PoMi.  John  £.392  38-188.-5. 
Poiter  John  R..  316-3'- -604:; 
Pott.-;.  laurercc  H  ,  Jr.,  i!>8-;  8  iiOiJ 
Powell.  Llo.d  R  .  4m.5-(>2-0?.0  I. 
Powell.  Robert  W..  255-62  7-  22. 
Powell,  Hess  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pov.ell,  WilHam  C,  5G7-52-  4  40. 
Po.'fra,  Pclr^  D.,  S53  -fit-OiO  I. 
Powers-.  M.iurice  A..  i;2.'   26-   35G. 
PovK',  J.'.r.ic.''M.,2"lC-3s'  9()4  '. 
Prah,  James  R.,  3G3-38  980  i. 
Prairie.  Donald  i^..  33i)-3 !   't  07. 
Prescott,  Gary  T.,  3.1^-31-53  ','6. 
Prostoii   Hirry  1'.,  2F.4-C;)-'.r  H4. 
Prei'-oii.  Will.-^rd  D.,  :J08    *2-  !0K<>. 
Prevlt  \ .  Anthoivv  P.,  123-26  0Mii4. 
Pri'-e.  b  I'v-id  S..  146-30-122  '. 
Price,  Kail  V..  £67-52-371 0. 
Prlebel.  Elmer  .4..  202  26-73  >3, 
Prlne.  Lavclle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Priiiyle,  AUei,  E.,  .'505-44-42:  :. 
Prol/nvnii.  JaiiK- :  D..  483-3  i-'>:<3.'j. 
Pryde.  William  A.,  170  -16-4f  36. 
Piicci,  Joseph  A  ,  472-40-4!J,  ). 
Puckronp,  John  E..  472-  38-1  ir.i. 
PurdiP.  Rt.bin  S..  563  52-79   'V 
Pnrslev.  Duivild  G..  520-40  '  ti2;. 
Piavi«.  Donald  C,  231-38-0^  00. 
Piistls.  Jo«^eph  E..  579-52  08  0. 
P^'le.  Thoma«i  S.  ir.  207-2U-2  ri". 
Q'lick,  David  H..  3I3-40-OCC  1. 
Qiii'jic.  n»iTiisL..  338-38-94!  9. 
Oiilt;ley.  Hale  A..  .^;07-38-134  r. 
Quliilan.  Michael  J..  475-38-  C475. 
RadekP".  Walter  S.  Ill,  277-  I4-C211. 
Radlke,  Donald  J.,  364-38-0  61. 
Rddike.  John  D  .  5'37-52-26'^  !. 
Rahn.  Robert  K..  2'!9-54-17J  8. 
R  iijioy.  Ronald  L..  524-42-7  153. 
Ru:nstUile,  Glenn  L  .  Jr.,  452i-53-522". 
TJrti.riall.  Kenneth  D..  518-3*-7990. 
R.-.n'.ln.  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R.inous.  Gerald  H..  0C3  30-'|)17. 
R-nsoni.  WlUi-im  R  P..  Jr.,  jOti  28  7<i:tfi. 
Rnnhael,  Joseph,  501-44  48*0. 
I?  itiier,  George  11..  0C9-32-dl52 
RavvMn.s,  Michael  E  .  456-581-31.30 
iinv.  William  D.,  451-.'58  -13' 
ReaJnoiir.  James  L.,  323  2*4  5f>78 


RBiKan.  William  C  ,  464-66 
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yi*i.i.lt;.Hif\Kn  A  .  013-.30-480O. 
Roav< .'?.  Piiy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rocord,  J.ime3  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rectdiug,  Kenneth  L.,  432-J.4-3U07. 
Rcdniau,  Jack  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KceU,  D..\  id  C.  5.'J5-4«  -9y.;3. 
Reed.  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed.  Ma  ;  W..  306-38-84^8. 
Rt-O'l,  Rouaia  E,,  401-50  6-31. 
R(  e.ii .-.  Plchurd  L..  516-.56-7082. 
Rcid.  Kobert  E..  •.i56-C0-5!)43. 
rein,  .-ieniieth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reiiiiiii,  Frederick  A.,  543^0-5929. 
I'l-tntng'ou.Eobijv  R.  415-4*5-6908. 
F.eifalt'i.  1  ,-anl:  J  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rcii-%  Robert  B.,  04=5-30-6  !21. 
P?p..L;I  y.  Kre'ier.ck  H..  17o-32 -521'. 
Rtpiu'i'.  .lack  W..  195-26-1.1705. 
Re-.  ■i..ids.  B;  bby  U..  2."9  00-5939. 
Rey..iol.ls.  John  C.  312-36 -«j83 
Reynolds.  Pa'.i  icV,  J  .  Jr..  104-23-2.'i37. 
Uc-'.uiiUU.  Phillip  L.,  -Hiy  42  0734. 
hhodes.  r'u.rlCi  X:...  547  -18-4662. 
I-f  .(jde  :.  :.ii  hael  P..  042-23-'i40ri. 
Rlclo    !.uiil.   M..  200-2!i  4500. 
Ri(C.  HoAuu;  .T  ,  ^V*  ',^-9831. 
Hice,  Tlionias  J.,  Sr.,  305  -34&4IG. 
Kichtii  .1.  Don  ft..  3=7-32  5806. 
'-.Ichurd..  i.-id  C.  528 -40^3i2. 
i;j.-hi'..-dson.  Sanrcrd  A..  266-tJ0-9'-2r( 
'-ticliMonrj  Patricl;  O..  2'.^2-54  O'i'jj. 
;:.;di''-.  J.ir.ies  W..  47i)-4a-30'(  7. 
Pitier,  tv-iil  E  ,  3J0-3U-1384. 
iU'^i,l>-'.  FrsOeno  L..  4t;3-G4-4876. 
Ri,',;is.  Rvh^.  t  E.,  459-53  5194. 
Rile-,,  B;. :    n  B..  Jr..  233-5 J-4420. 
R.iiie!.i:t;.  Ronnie  O  .  232-32 -51. :4. 
rink.M-,  GoniUI  W..  146-28  793t'. 
Ilioux.  JanKs  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riupeij^er,  Lnren  rt..  503-40  (166."^. 
Ri.sh.  Inomas  L..  2.52-60-9380. 
PIsfaa,  Kdward  T..  30C  34-:T<05. 
FKera.  Juan.  581-7  J-4408. 
Rives.  Miiry  A..  .■>40-38-l«(i4. 
Kt>nch.  Joliii  B..  100  23-87-;0. 
Roljb.  Clavide  A  .  Jr..  199-30-7.ihi . 
Roberts.  Floyd  N..  143-.10  8iJ71. 
>^.)bei  ts.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberta.  Kenneth  A..  212-30--14I  ^ 
Roijinettf ,  Ross  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robin  on.  David  S..  .559-4;; -5551. 
f{-/)lii.son.  Michael  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Po'iinsoji.  Stephen  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
i.ooinson.  Vireil  A  A.,  Jr.,  437-52  7ort8. 
P.iji)inLM.i!.  Willipm  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohlson.  Ttn.inie  J..  4HG-48  3827. 
Roihe/.  Med.  2o3  32-5'".91. 
IlodprU  I:,  DoutMo'--  A..  390-34-(i5:<... 
R<  .  (ler.  Daild  M..  397   36-734!>. 
Rvjyer-..  Pruce  V'..  015  30-8643. 
Rogers.  Cliaries  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RO'.ifr.-.  Hurry  C.  III.  262 -('')-!  30ii 
KoKcr.s.  Lewis  K.  11.  -142-  oO  4107. 
R(i;;er.«.  Walter  P..  Jr..  2.i4-  l;2-15s^:. 
Honrbo'ijjh.  Steohen  W..  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pohrer.  P.^lphH.  .Tr..  494  42-8772. 
r?ood/ant.  Leslie  K..  539-33  6421 . 
Hoot.  Robert  R.,  Jr.,  533-36-  5343. 
Rosenbach.  Willlani  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ro.=encii'iis.  heibert  C.  Jr.,  405-04    1444. 
Rosenhoover.  Donald  E..  2<;8-30-(i4;?3. 
Ross.  B»\1CC  F...  .541-42-l()94. 
Ross.  Ji.!nes  A..  Jr  .  544-36  9830 
Ross.  Ramiro,  SSS   44-4714. 
Rote.  Phillip  I  ..  05,5-28  .5999. 
Roth.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rother.  Henrv  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rothrock.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roiirk,  Wilbnr  A..  ,Ir.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roy,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rov:il.  BriKC  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Royer.  Eriind  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rr.i-.im,  Rudolph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kii'-ker  R'-ger,  25l-'j6  09.53. 
RiKkijii'.n.  "i  homas  E..  497  38-58C:V 
IMittint,.  John  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RnHn^r,  Geiild  .\.,  165-32-17W. 
Rup.  .loseph  M.   Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rusthmel-r,  Peer  F..  135  30-0988. 
Riishliwu-/.,  Daniel  F  .  019-28  5404. 
Hns.«e;i.  B..!)hv  H  ,  463-52  7X72. 


Riis::ell.  JoMi  P.,  164   32-23'Ji. 
RusseU.  Kenneih  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R«a.sln.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
r.ullierford.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pill/,  trreti,  P  .  Jr  ,  158-28  86ol. 
Fvyan,  Charles  F..  630  20  021 1. 
R;.i..u,  ;'oy  A.,  4:.3-5G-7056. 
E.ibcr,  Janie-i  A..  103  32-5767. 
Saijey.  Mark  H.  26l-54-6!0;. 
Salmon,  Jack.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S.-.lvadcre.  John  J..  193-30  9281. 
Sbine.  Aiichael  C.  07i-32-i094. 
SanielbOJi.  Louis  J..  3.1o-23  39d5. 
Sa.npl. .  Hoberr  W..  Jr.,  2:8-34-3279. 
Sriuder.s,  Fr  rresi  './..  n:0-2'J-4108. 
SaiidPi.  .  Roiert  E..  242-.52  21.53. 
S.;nr!i-.  p.ussrll  L..  O7IV-30-956!'. 
Si.nds.  Williairt  J  .  .ry..  204-30-  l'}:!0. 
Siiuone   .'nthon;  .'    171  -•:;e-7770. 
S.itl;er.  J.Tine.-  M  .  .'^02-44  3246. 
£."!■.  Mieicr  W..  2Jl-;ii>  842?. 
i^nv.iider-f.  Dr.-id  W..  J43-10-7209. 
•Saunuerr.  F:'.rl  F  ,  1  i6-30-736;>. 
fautt^r,  Ce.-;rge  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
fo.iutvr,  J:.'<k  G..  269-36-24:8, 
.•aavv^er,  Don»ld  W  ,  .^r.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Senmbill;,  NlcVola.-  A..  496-40-  3139. 
Schaaf.  Richard  -J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sr.-.aller.  .lo'ni  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
;~Ci!a!i,s,  Josppli  P..  183-30  86)2. 
S'har.i'cnb,<\ch,  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schapker,  Alfred  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sci-eti.?r.  Artijur  C.  Jr.,  569-41-484.^. 
Sc'..?>ike:  berpcr,  Henry  C,  346-28  7360. 
S:cliercT.  Waldeniar  P.,  4r8  -40-9566. 
.■S'-hcyd,  ^redTrir  J.,  C44-30-131. 
.«^chn?:d.  Koberl  P.,  452-44--4J.54. 
.'vh'iudl.  .;.i.-ies  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmiiit.  Paul  H.,  399-'J6-23»0. 
Scl-Titt,  Kogrr  K..  141-3C -6850. 
•S-  hnt- IUlv.  Marvin  L..  451   J6-6763. 
JohneVicr.  David  F.,  495  -42-2V;J8. 
rtcho!:-^.  Alfred  F.,  271-31   1084. 
RcH!..'iho!"''V,  Alan  G.,  7.58  23  3.%04. 
.ieln-.iier,  rioyd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
bchriever,  Brett   \..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schi'.eriiiLinn,  Rrbert  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulten.  Clyde  L..  415-60-747'.!. 
SclTiler,  George  r.   417  48  <?333. 
Hthulze.  C.al  J..  487-  42-0673. 
.'r'chumunan.  Siepben  T.,  -180-40  61.J5. 
Schntter.  Edviarrt  P..  C58-32-1437. 
^-•hntt.  Thoinas  E..  373-3'5  7605. 
Schwartz.  Normrn  C.  Jr.,  -JfJO  -56  ,5496. 
a:-lavccke,  Alfred  M.,  ,XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schv  eik-hart.  Richard  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PchvUi-rs.  Michael  T.,  ^ 80  4-: -5308. 
3civnletto.  Fnnnanuel  J.,  080-30  6714. 
.S.>.jhey.  M  Hi:  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Scotield,  Richard  M.,  026 -28  E-I'l. 
Scooler,  Donald.  085-  32  5219. 
•^colt,  Hanson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  STartin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kcott.  Richard  W..  Jr.,  462-60  0'?7T. 
(•-..•ott,  R':)bert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
v'e-'.l.  .\\:vn  B..  5"3  30 -7C58. 
.So  imon.  John  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.scar-.  H;-.ydcn  F..  Jr..  471  -40-!(887. 
!?--ibi'Ult.  Friednck.  C  .  IV.  442  36  662''. 
Se'.dei.  Kell;;  G.,  52(>-46^345. 
Sentiinoie,  Gilbert  L.,  556  52  318?. 
Sri!c!-na«.  Authonv  A.,  046  .30-0797. 
Sessler.  Ri.:havd  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sfiweli,  Vernon  L  ,  443  3'!   3177. 
Si'ameui.  Peter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbftfer.  Ardean  M..  456-50  0421. 
Sh<>i"er.  Jatob  R..  1 10-28- 67.=6. 
S  i.acv.  Ronald  L  ,  294-28  6460. 
.Shailei-,  Marvin  S..  210-30  2441. 
bi-ianiblee,  Gecige  L..  416  48  9147. 
Shamblin.  Robert  P.,  439  .-•6-8331. 
Sh.mk,  Arthur  F.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sh.i-.iiklan'i,  Ch:n-!es  G.,  .504  30  7832. 
Shank.-?,  Willis  E  ,  456  56-5483. 
Siiarp.  Jimmy  F.,  361-23  -4050. 
Hh.\-v  Jeiome  C  .  502-32  3054. 
b'leppard.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sliera.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.SherlOik.  Harrv  A..  502-40-«887. 
Shield  V,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Shields,  Francis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shiflett.  Lelghton  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Shilling,  Franklin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlngakl.  Tamotsu,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shinn.  Darrel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sliirley.  H-snry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shobert.  Edwin  L..  Jr..  531  -32-1689. 
Shock,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^•l.oemaker,  Harold  D.,  519^0-3600, 
Short,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shuck,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShuU,  Warrea  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shumaker.  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sicklesteel.  William  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siders.  Marvyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sidletsky.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siegel.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siegeuthaler,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siegfried.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sigg,  Martin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Silverbush.  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Silvia,  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims.  John  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sincl  ilr.  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smgleterry.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Si  igleton.  Curtis  F..  460-52^358. 
Singleton,  Jerry  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinicrope.  All;ert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sipple,  Garryl  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SLslrunk.  Harold  M.,  426-68  3833. 
Sittner.  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner,  Rondall  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slattery.  John  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slaven.  Onva  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan,  John  K.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Small.  Albert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smart.  Halbert  R..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smedley,  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smeenk.  Norman  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Arthur  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Charles  E.,  078-30  6144. 
Smith.  Chester  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Clyde  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Francis  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Mark  L.,  395-34--4155. 
Smith.  Newbern  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Tommy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Vernon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Jay  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder.  Willis  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soeder.  Eugene  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solomon.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Solum.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Somma,  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sommercamp,  John  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sophie.  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soszka.  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sourk,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Southwick.  M.irtin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sowers.  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spain,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks.  Fred  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speer,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer.  Gary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Spencer,  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer.  Jlmm!e  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■Speros.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speyrer.  Saul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splvey,  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spooner.  Benjamin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spring.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Springs.  Frank  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spronston,  Marvin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sproul,  Lawrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brba.  Anton  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slackhousj,  William  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Staden,  Arthur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stamant,  Anth.ony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Slamm.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stamps,  Arthur  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanbery,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanley.  Norman  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanton.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Starbuck,  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Starks.  Billy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Starnes,  Thomas  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Staten.  Edward  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Staten.  Kenneth  E.,  521-52-27C2. 

Stebbins.  Charles  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kteckler.  Richard  H..  337-28-73-;'.'. 

Steding.  Ralnh  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steel.  Dean  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steele,  Edw.ird  B  ,  194-26-8?!)9. 

Steele.  Robert  A..  229-46-32e7. 

Steele.  Russell  W.,  549-50-46 !•'». 

Steeiquist.  Joim  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

StefTen.  William  W..  527-52-335u'. 

Steiner.  Charles  J.  E.,  378-34-300!, 

Sterson,  Stephen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Stephen.  I'aul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stephens.  Carroll  J..  567-54-  1376. 

Stephe:is.  Geo.ge  H..  0G1-32-2C95. 

Stephens.  Larry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stephcbon.  Howard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stephenson.  John  L.,  31 1-38^133. 

Stephenson,  Stanley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stc-phenson,  Verle  L.,  309-40-4S03. 

Sterling,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stevens,  John  B.,  2y3-3-i-9344. 

Stevens,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stevenson,  Samuel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Stewart.  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slires.  Martin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stock.  John  W..  2^4-62-6642. 

Stockman.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stocks.  Samuel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stokes,  JacKie  D..  511-2C-6550. 

Stoll.  Harold  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stolp.  Jaiaeo  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stone,  Frederick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Storing,  William  J.,  Jr..  367-38-9«27. 

Storm,  Te;ry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slotts.  Jackie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Stouder.  Kyle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoughton,' Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stover.  John  M.,  526-40-176. 
Stover,  Thrmas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stovln.  Scott  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stov,  J.  Harry,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratvert.  Bruce  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straub.  Peter  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straiisborger.  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strawn,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strine.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Studer.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stump,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stutts,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stymiest.  Alexander  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suits.  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sumner,  Bobbie  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sung,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sveinbjornsson,  Svelnbjor  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swain.  Walter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snanson,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson.  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svvarts.  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
-Sweeny,  Llewellyn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweginnls.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swick.  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlnt,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
•S.vmons.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Syslo,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szefler.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Szucs,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szupel.  Edward  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tabor.  Dale  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talcott,  Arnold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tas.«;ie,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate,  Joe  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Daniel  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.   Gerald  a..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  John  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Leroy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Taylor,  Roger  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor,  Thom-ij  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor.  Val  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Teal.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tegen.  Jamas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Teltler.  E.irry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tencza,  Stanley  F..  Jr..  045-30  5728. 

Terry.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Terry.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Test,  Gary  ^V.,  173 -.3: -7001. 

'i  tiaanum.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

liialberg.  William  J  .  476-32  6054. 

Iheurer.  Byron  W.,  573  50  2702. 

7  nomas.  Charles  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  James  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

'nioniii-^.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas.  Lowell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas.  Lowell  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thoma.s,  Raymond  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thome,  Benny  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thom-Ason.  "duiMa  ;  S.   III.  lV-30-9670. 

Thompson.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Jame3  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson.  Richard  B..  410-58  0643. 

Thomson.  David  W..  482-4 'J -8095. 

Thoneu.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thorne.  John  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Thornton    Boboy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thornton,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tliornton.  WilUam  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thorvaldson.  Leif  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thrash,  Charles  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thurneck.  William  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TidweJl,  Howard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tignor,  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tiighman.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tilton.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tingle.  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tinsley.  James  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
"iLidale.  Richard  L..  06'J-32-9407. 
T'.H-iue.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tittenhofer.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tobln.  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Gale  B.,  £41-32^618. 
Tokita,  Yuvo  M.,  535-36-146.-. 
Tolbert.  Richard  B  .  4S5-64-4937. 
Tollman.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toma^ettl.  Thomas  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tompkins,  David  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tompkins.  Gary  R..  5i;3-48-3806. 
Toner.  John  T.,  071  30-7136. 
Toney.  William  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Torllne.  Norbert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toth.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Towe,  Gordon  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traudt,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traversa.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tabula.  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trippe.  Frederick  A.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Truman.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker.  Arthur  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tulis,  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turcotte.  Maurice  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turczynskl,  Raymond.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turey,  Thpmas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Bluce  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  cirroU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tu thill.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuttle.  Haiold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uhls.  Vv'illiim  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UUrey.  Lank'  L.,  3G5-34-6156. 
Ulni.  JamesTp..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood.  Bobby  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  Eilie  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Undorf.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vrband.  Carl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uiibe.  Henry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U\ehara,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V  .lies.  Kofeier  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vauallen,  Douglas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderneck,  Gustave  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderwaa..  Gerard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandre.  Armand  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanvoorhls.  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parcho.  Joh'.i  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan.  Leon  T..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veal,  William  A..  266  48-3315. 
Vlllaescusa,  Frank  W..  219-.34-1818. 
Vincent.  Don.iUi  R.. ^82-28-7559. 
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Vlnckler,  Andrew  >r..  378-3d  0520. 
Vlnliig.  nobert  L.,  438-60  7135. 
Vlolette.  Gerald  P  ,  013-28-|69I. 
VirUie.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vltlto,  Thomas  E..  265  50-5  172. 
Vivian.  Michael  A.,  62a-44-<  417. 
Vo<an.  Arthur  W..  454-48-2  )24. 
VolalKl.  Paul  M..  .•MC-38-27!  r? 

cohrls.  Evron  E..  315  34  -O:  59. 
Vrabllc,  WaJtcr  S..  147-24-3!  '1 1. 
Wade.  Allan  D  .  50a-Oi?-7522 
Wajrener.  Wayne  P..  487-3&-  I3W. 
Wagley,  Ardlth  N.,  463-42-3  9:1. 
Wv  tier.  Ro'jert  K  .  55i-43-!644. 
Wiiillj-,  Louis  P..  30fl-30-269'  . 
Wrtlte.  Rii  hard  W.,  164-32-fl  ?7:'. 
V.'.\kenelrt,  G<'rald  L.,  452-60  -343.3. 
Wakeman,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Julian  C  .  253-56~5C  W. 
Walker.  Ralph  W..  507-44- 8f  18. 
W.'lker.  Ruhard  I,    Oir.-.iS-'.oA}. 
W.ilker,  Ronald  M  ,  275-36-<  725. 
Wa'.ker.  Thomas  T.,  S33-34-<  1211. 
Wallett,  William  P..  Jr  .  2)6-  3<\-2m!i. 
Walling,  Charles  M..  626-46-  S413. 
WHlm.sley.  John  C,  Jr..  157-!  0-0699. 
Walsh,  Prancl.?  A,,  .Jr.,  049-3(  '-3')10. 
\v.ii;e.-.  Larn'  R..  310  38-010), 
Wallers,  Carl  I.,  458-56-338^ 
Walters.  Jame-s  L.,  206-28-4.":  7 1 . 
Wflrcn.  Df  I"  O  ,  431-W-710  I. 
Walton.  Richard  C,  478--tO-  1488. 
Wanner.  Ronald  W.,  155-30-P65I. 
Wnrd.  Clark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
W  irii.  J.im'-?  F  .  Til,  2b3-33-f05»l. 
V.ar^,  Gene  B..  3.J0-40-7098.  ! 
Warman,  David  K.,  527-4 0-6l.*55. 
Warner.  Gerald  A.,  J36-23-«(|58. 
Warren,  Davtd  M.,  315-34-39 
Warren,  Terry  L  ,  267-5ft-76^ 
Wasserstrorn.  Daniel  D.,  050 
V/a  rrhouse.  Edward  W  .  23d 
Waters,  Brian  K  ,  1  t.3-S0-33J 
W.i'cr3,  Ronald  H.,  446-34-t 
Watkln.f.  Pranklln  W..  401- 
Watklns,  FYank  B..  361-30-7 
Watsion,  Denis  P..  39S-32-71) 
Watson,  Warren  K  .  Jr.,  578 
Weaiiier-,,  Geory*  T.,  Jr  .  42 
Weaver.  Dolpha  T..  4.54-58-71 

V  raver.  Jo^'•i  C,  Jr    .578-44i 
Webb.  David  O.,  466-66-;4lj 
Webb.  Paul  T  .  513-40-04C3J 
Webb,  William  T..  513-34-7^ 
Weber,  Robert  P.,  299-32-69 
Weber,  Wolfdieter  P    lH-3< 
Weeden,  Ronald  J  ,  002-23 
Welohel.  Hugo,  XXX-XX-XXXX| 
Weldlnger.  Lawrence  J.,  28C 
WeUacher,  Lester  A  .  207-38+9953. 
Welboiu,  Danny  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welbom.  Lawrence  B  .  429-4«-7372. 
Welch.  Bobby  O.,  2.77-48-813 
Welch.  Harold  W.,  378-40-78 
Welles.  John  B..  556-52-«olf 
Wellington,  l,eonard  E..  Jr., 
Wellington.  Roijert  E  .  534-3 
Wells.  Couitney  W..  539-34-t 
Wells.  Joseph  E  .  225-«8-85.'i< 
Wells,  William  V.,  Jr.,  .520-44 
Wells.  William  L.,  513-36 
Wensll.  LaiTy  B..  3*3-60-51 1| 
Wertz,  Ronald  G..  164-32 
Wesen,  Chirles  L.,  532-4O-0 
Westbrook,  Clyde  O..  Jr..  4! 7^-53-6221. 
Westby,  Darren  E  ,  504-43-W84. 
Westenhaver.  Herbert  J  .  41^54-9299. 
Wettestad.  Warner  T..  472  31-5929. 
Wevland.  Dr?w  C,  016-30-447>* 
Whalev,  Edw.>»rd  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whaley,  James  P..  310-43-5.*7. 
Wheeler.  Joseph  C.  438-52-(666. 
Wheeler,  Richard  H.,  053-3*  059O. 
Whichard,  WIlILs  K..  Jr  ,  TiO  48  0509, 

V  hlsner.  Richard  L.,  233-52  0705. 
White.  Farrts  N.,  254-58-015   . 
Wl'ii  ?,  Florin  W.,  Jr..  419-44  -6700 
While,  Jaanes  M  ,  134-30-884 15. 

V.  hire.  Levis  R..  227-^5O-70a-  . 
White,  Michael  M.,  33a-30-l  ,24. 
•.Vhlte,  Rlcli  ird  W.  UI,  466  .' 2  (JioO. 
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White,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitfield,  Edwin  P..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitfield.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whlttenberger,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlckell,  James  E..  487-40  91.53. 
WIckham.  Kenneth  J.,  517  34-2433. 
Wlokluiid,  Elroy  J.,  392-3^'  ;)3!)6. 
Wlclun.'jkl,  Michael  E  .  143  30-5876. 
Wilbur,  Anthony  D.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllhelni.  James  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilkowske.  Kr.thleen  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllks,  L'nus  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Win.  Thomas  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WllJette,  James  P.,  500-38-364?. 
WUlhlte,  ri^-hard  A.,  509~36-8«71. 
WllIhoH.-,  JohP  A..  203  28-9334. 
WlllLims.  Charles  P..  Jr..  467-48  2459. 
Williams,  Ellis  3..  242  d4  4581. 
WlUlaiiis.  James  E.,  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
William.^.  John  R,,  127-28  2552. 
Williams.  John  L  .  25f;'-52-4424, 
Williams.  Richard  L,,  461   60-0151. 
Wllllania.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  ThoxHiis  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllllajiis.  William  T..  IV.  223  50-2:66. 
Willie.  Lavern  A,.  .542-42  6642. 
WIUK  Fratik  E.  3-;4-30  6741. 
Wilson.  Frf.nk  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WllJon.  Ocorge  C.  244  ."iS  6354. 
Wilson,  rhom<\s,  W.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
\Vll.<on,  Thomas  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WllGOii.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wil.ion,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlmmer.  Carl  J.,  MIV  26  2663. 
Wluchell.  Lcirry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V/lnkel!n:m.  Alt.on  B  .  Sn*?- 38-9357. 
Winkler,  David  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wintp-id".  Joseph  H  .  26&-07-7437. 
Wltitzer.  LouLs  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WLie,  D(.iia!d  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wisner.  Thomas  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Withers,  .Icmes  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V/ltlmers.  Edward  H  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wi>empner,  Stanley  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wi  hrman.  Frederick  R,,  4.11-64-9776. 
Wojnar.  Peter  J.,  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolcott.  John  J  .  531-52   2700. 
Wolfe.  Roland  L..  Jr,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woller.  Elde  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WoUpert.  James  H  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WonCrrly,  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wo<xl,  IX)Ugla.<*s  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wtxxl.  Roger  3..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood,  Wavne  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V/ixxl,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodbury.  Roger  C.  041  30  3204. 
Woodco!  k.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodland.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods.  Jc!i  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Woodward.  Charles  D  .  572-52-3o66. 
Wookc.  Charles  F,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wonovich,  Bennie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wray,  Duane  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  Susan  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  William  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wuehler,  James  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wvatt.  J,  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wyatt,  Richard  H-  408-5*9729. 
Wyman.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wynne.  RUhird  L.,  014-2»-1397. 
Yancey.  George  P,.  403-5^-1857. 
Yarber.  Nathan  L..  253-5'i-4956. 
Yanigle,  Robert  C.  55fr-44-5281. 
Yavls.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ylngllng.  Kay  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoblonskv,  George  W.,  2C4-34-30ao. 
Yocum.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yoder.  Frederick  D  .  131   •J2-1096. 
Yoder,  WllUam  W..  291  32-0445. 
York,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
YounK,  Emerson  D  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Walter  H.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
You  it.  Ben  P..  461-62  7281. 
Youst.  Lionel  D..  641-34-  1106. 
Zabel.  Albert  U..  445-3?    1223. 
Zttkrbeskl    Alexander.  Jr..  14:-30-ttj42. 
Zdikowski.  Mata^ew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
r.avijavlic.  .John  T..  154-30-59'?5. 
Zavadll.  Ch^\rlcs  W.,  507-42-002'». 
Z^V  v'.gcl.  Thomas  J..  009-28  487«. 


Zei-unisl:y,  Adolph  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZUicg.  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zompa.  Edwarfl  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zych,  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zylstra,  Corliss  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaplains 

Balint,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bendlg,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bash,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coroilt,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Co'Aell.  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dabrowikl.  George  J..  048-^6-0730. 
Dsblieiix.  Earl  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwycr.  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwyer.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Falcone.  EmiUo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
F.osh.  \  eruon  L..  348-  40-  S656. 
Fu?n)nieler.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartscll,  Franklin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
He.Teri.ini,  Thomns  A,.  104-2&-5253. 
Mann.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews.  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Rex  J,,  33>-22-7408. 
>7elson,  Samuel  D,.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reinke.  Frledrlch  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhoads.  WllUam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rich.ard.  Leon  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sea&trunk.  Charles  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sonima,  James  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturch,  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurmau.  James  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren.  William  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Way.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wilson.  1  lieodore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wisnievskl,  Edward  E..  22a-2&-0ti23. 

Dental  Corps 
BlasetU,  Angelo  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowman,  Dewayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corev,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooley,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Jul-.n  T.,  404-40  5554, 
Dorun,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fazio.  Louis  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferland,  Norman  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Fisher,  Howard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gleason,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hcroold.  E:i\vard  T,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoerath,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolker.  Stanley  L.,  215  34-8368. 
Koutnlk.  Alfred  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Mcllwaln,  James  E,,  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mobkowlcz,  Donald  G,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard,  Glenn  E..  356-30-6:64. 
Roane,  James  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlbuya.  Francis  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strohaver,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weinman.  Morris  L,,  057-30-«.'321. 
W.iehr,  Cordon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Medical     Corps 
Ballev,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berestrom,  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biedermanii.  Enc  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanken.sUlp,  Robert  M.,  490-42-4')83. 
Blattman.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bode.  Frederick  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonlill.  Hubert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brada.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bristow.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  FriKterlc  IvI..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarpciUor.  Warren  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castaneda,  Tristan  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Carl  M..  560-^0-7546. 
CorbJrtt,  James  E.,  468-40-638,1. 
Culton.  John  W..  6C3-38-5473. 
Dean.  DavW  P..  035-26-9£03. 
Deford,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehart,  Hl.Ius  M„  Jr..  227-4-;^8G.33. 
Dyer,  William  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehemann,  Larry  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Gordon  L.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glinn,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haii.'CM,  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heiiges.  David  F.,  45.5-58-3342. 
Jack.  Bernard  R.,  190  22  6168. 
Johnsoii,  Matthew  T.,  461  58-7386. 
Jordan   Ashby  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kantacls,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
K'np  Roy  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Mahoncy,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maler,  Robert  C.  448-39-1  Si  i. 
Mathews,  Th.ecc;ore  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moseley,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mueller.  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mun-ay.  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Notske,  Robert  N,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orren,  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paget   Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pike,  Benjamin  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramey.  Ralph,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Sanfellppo.  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmervllle.  Jamss  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Melvln  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutton,  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson  Barry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomasovlc,  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watters,  John  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wild.  James  H.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  Ronald  O,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zelner,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nurse  Corps 
Abbott.  Doris  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altchlson,  Nancy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Carlton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Marie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumgartner.  Julie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bayley,  Susane  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bearson,  Lawrence  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Birch,  Patricia  L.,  578^8-9939. 
Brooks,  Dorothy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BjTk,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleland,  Donna  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coghlan.  Jeanne  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean,  Dee  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dove,  Haven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elsele,  Helen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elliott,  Mabel  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feeney,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrarl.  Jeanette  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glavlnovlch,  Helen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goff.  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Betty  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamberger.  Ann  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamer.  Marilyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hickman.  Anne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jablunovsky,  Bernadette  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Phyllis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Russell  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufmann,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kepner.  Sheila  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klinghoffer,  Lorraine  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laney.  Willie  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Little.  Lola  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  Sally  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell.  Fred  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Merrill.  Sylvia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moynahan.  Patricia  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulligan.  Patricia  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelms,  Patricia  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patry.  Monlta  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruddy.  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runyan.  Norma  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Schneider,  Carolyn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Six,  Sarah  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Janice  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparaclno.  Maria  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steflfes.  Barbara  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stltt.  Prances  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swetman,  Margaret  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tankersley,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Grayce  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlerra.  Bettle  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welmer.  Marian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitley.  Rita  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodward.  Doris  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zacharlas.  Gloria  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Medical  Service  Corps 
Bishop,  Wlllard  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blalock.  Pranklyn  T.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke,  David  tJ.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daughtry,  Ben  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Duffy.  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  Darwin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon.  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hermann.  Kenneth  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herndon.  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaroszewskl,  Leo  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kilpatrlck.  Karl  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Richard  J.  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Malsey,  Terry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Mallory.  Melvln  A..  Jr..  4''3-64-0371. 

May.  Prank  J,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Morrison.  Charles  W.  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palazzo.  Euijene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Rhode,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rohrbough,  Frank  0„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tadano.  E°n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vervena,  Anthony  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUliams,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veterinary  Corps 

Brewer.  George  L.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henke,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mohri,  WllUam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmonds,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vandyke.  Don,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Biomedicil  Sciences  Corps 

Arledge,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brooks,  Joseph  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brumlow,  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burnett.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christian.  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel.  Thomas  N.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Desjardlns.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deutch.  James  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunton.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fallon.  Alexander  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pitch,  Roger  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibbons.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayden.  Andrew  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holub,  Prank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mehlan,  Edmund  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mobley.  Howard  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry,  Alan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett.  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SadovEky.  Edward  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Stelnkerchner,  Raymond  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trimberger,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Joyce  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wrenn.  Hubert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Army 
Tlie  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion m  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-129: 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Conboy,  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hance,  C.\rl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martina.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthews,  Ralph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Meese,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell.  WllUam  L.,  Jr.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Oscar  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rathburn,  Vinton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relsllng.  Glenn  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynolds,  Frederick  P.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlnehart.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

7*0  be  colonel 
Campbell,  WllUam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sperling,  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The   following-named   officers   for   promo- 
tion  in    the   Regular   Army   of   the   United 
States,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3384  and  3305:' 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Gershater,  Ephrlam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hance.  Carl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hauck.  Wayne  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohm,  Herbert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ondlshko.  Joseph  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers.  Archie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT    NURSE    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Brown,  Virginia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delaney,  Bamona  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MKDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

T'o  be  colonel 
Cummlng.':,  Will  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


ARMT    MEDICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

T'O  be  colonel 

Leath,  Mary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
t  ion  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-129: 

ARMT    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Blumhardt.  Glen  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Harvey.  William  R,.i.XXX-XX-XXXX. 
loanldls.  Gabriel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatam,  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The    following-named    officers    for   promo- 
tlon    In    the    Regular    Army,  of   the    United 
States,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

MEDICAL     SERVICE     CORPS 

To   be   lieutenant  colonel 
Frus.  Pujbert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY     PROMOTION     LIST 

To    be    major 
Leonard,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    NURSE    CORPS 

To  be  major 
Hammej-.  Joyce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEPICAL     SERVICE     CORPS 

To    be   major 
Perry.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herber,  WUllam  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY     MKPtCAL     SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To   be   major 
Sfrayer,  Eleanor  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

T'o  be  captain 
Devews,  Robert  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To   be  captain 
Molnar,  Albert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL     SERVICE     CORTS 

To   be  captain 
Hubert,  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vavra,   Robert   W.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL     CORPS 

T'o    be   captain 
Branson,  Steven  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haines,  Kendall  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Man.  Louisa  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice.  Mary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vire.  Donald  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    NtTRSE    CORPS 

T'O  be  captain 
Coletti.  Anthony  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deloach,  James  H.,  416  52-5010. 
Cordon,  Kennet'j  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martoon,  Jchn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley.  Lois  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
SuUlvan,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthlngton.  Donna  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

ARMY    MEDICAL    SPECIALIST    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Schlecker,  Barbara  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The   following-named   officers   for  promo- 
tion   In    the    Regular   Army    of    the    United 
States,    under    the    provisions    of    title    ICi. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298: 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

'.'o  be  first  lieutenant 
Aaron,  Ralph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aberle.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abington.  Kerry  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Abraham.  George.  Jr,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Abrahamsen.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Acuff.  Ronald  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ada,  Thomas  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adamczyk,  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adams.  Scott  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Adank,  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adcock.  Gordon  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ader,  Ernest  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adklns,  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Acirlan.  James  C.  402-76-2(  72. 
Ahseiis.  Robert  J..  489-54-3  113. 
Ahyo.  Gerald  P.,  575-60-08A. 
Aker.  Stephen  K..  301-48-'J<  10. 
AJicrs.  Robert  W  ,  466-5»-0q73. 
Aiijers.  Lester  H.,  086-44-22 
Albcrs.  Paul  V/..  44-^  52  4164. 
A!?i.lt.  Henry  b.,  472-5G-I095. 
Aldorson.  Leslie  G  ,  4'* I  -  50-1827, 
A'fliich.  Micha'l  M..  0(W-42J7617. 
Alex.  Wllllaij  N  .  318-40-58:  1. 
Alexander.  Joe  A  ,  446  52- 2?  48. 
Alexander.  Joseph  P..  223-6'  -2^25. 
AlEjner.  John  A..  OfB-44-480  !. 
Allbrlght.  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  Thonaa,  J..  3^2-48-5210. 
AlU'on.  James  b.,  429-<J!l-3f  57. 
Almon,  Orvilie.  Jr  ,  490-  52-i  ai:0. 
Alvurado.  Hectfpr  H.,  453-92-  2151. 
Ainmoiis.  Victor  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.\riioro3o.  Autni'Jt  J  .  436-  82  - 113.5. 
Ampoy,  Ronald  C.  227-72   5  ». 
AnJerson.  Andrew  C  .  527-7i-9130. 
Aiidersor..  Edgar  I,  .  312-44-  1882. 
Anderson.  Georg^e  W..  04.5-4(  -1025. 
AndtTson.  John  C,  340-44-flJ33. 
An^^Iln.  Roperl..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anshus.  Richard  C..474-  bO-  (630. 
Anthony.  PalrlLk  J  .  447-46   B858. 
Anto.^h,  R.ayinoiid  H..  2b"5-82  -9113. 
Apo.  Doufrlas  K  .  .^«,^-94-l»7i| 
Appling.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Araiizyk.  Stephen  T..  3S3-5a  *535. 
Archer,  bruce  P  .  37S-54-n6€  ). 
Ardlelgh,  Hugh  C  .  lOS-lO-O;  71. 
Arledge.  Robert  C  231 -P4   I   o;.. 
Armstrong.  Arichael,  .'>.32-46- 1583. 
Ariidt,  Kenneth  R..  573 --43-J'  72. 
Arnold.  Fdwln  J..  459-a&-8a2: 1. 
Arnold.  J.i.  kle  R.,  453-'iO-74f  ">. 
Arnold.  Jaiuc:   C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arntz.  Stephen  J.  51.'>-54-53  t3. 
Arp.  Chans';  D  ,  257-a8-265.«i 
Arrotta.  Richard  D..  212  54-5146. 
Ash.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ashby.  William  n     ,=i33   4t-R1  !9. 
.Vshe.  Mli.hftfl  H..  337-44-6f;4!  . 
A.<!hley.  Richard  W..  283-48-2'  55. 
A.shman.  John  L..  556-72-710   . 
Aslier.  Eric  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Asper  Roger  D..  513  54-7420. 
Atkinson,  Ciirfi?;  P.  338-54-£i64. 
Atve."?.  Terry  N..  236-  .50-7730. 
Aubrecht,  Lawren::e.  137-43-  1396. 
Auer.  Jo  eph  A  .  331  -44  2351. 
Aiiermiiller.  Predenck.  147-4!  -2495. 
Auker,  Daniel  H  .  298-^»-21  J5  . 
Austin.  Brl.Tn  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Azama.  Rodney  S  .  575-58-06  !3. 
Azblll,  William  G  .  58r>- 42-8C  8. 
Babes.  Pred  W  ,  422  GG-8497. 
Bablngton,  James  D.  502-56- r051. 
Hachmann,  Timothy  C.  189-^0-7819 
Backlund.  V/lIlljm  V,  38i-53-8560. 
Bailer.  Richard  C.  077-38  79:  7. 
Bailey,  Gene  W.,  23.1  80-8930 
BiUlev.  Robert  M  ,  0«2-44-«26i  K 
Baker.  Donald  C,  333-44  123* . 
IJaker.  Edward  L.  C2.^-^2-fV6l3 
Baker.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ealdeinian.  Michael,  143-44-5  108 
B.-iU.  Ponnle  E.  411-88-661], 
Ballard.  Charlie  J..  4.39-78-691 ». 
Baltez  re.  Lawrence.  323-46-«l37. 
Bappe,  Daniel  E    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barb,  Paul  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barbee,  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber.  Jlramie  R.,  430-02-5;'GI. 
H.xrbor.  Wilfred  H  .  564   76-957  B. 
Btrdiwskl.  Stephen.  307-58-8(:58. 
Barker.  William  T,  529  62-223  5. 
Barlotta.  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B-irlow.  Bruce  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barlow.  Charles  A..  42! -72-!  34  t. 
Barlow.  Ingram  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX1. 
Barnes.  Jame.s  T.,  507  56-.5254. 
Barne.s.  Lee  Roy.  Jr.,  438-5a-69  35. 
Barnhart,  Herbert  D..  05S-4O-'  270. 
Barnlea.  V/llIlam  H..  062-44  81 17.  " 
Barr.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrt Ct,  Eric  A..  060-42  6782. 
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Barron.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry.  JInimJe  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bai  th.  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartle,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartley,  Bruce  Q..  287-44  7598. 
Hartley.  J.iraes  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BarloUni.i.  Bruce  A..  319  44-6978. 
Bart'Ui,  Gene  C.  231  -02-0159. 
BasquiII.  Tlmcthy  M  ,  261  92  7447. 
Bix^ye.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B.ilchelder.  Artiiur.  567  86-9731. 
Battles.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BaHy.  Thomas  O  .  533-48-934d. 
Baumf.n.  Noel  J  .  53U  .52-2085. 
Baiimberuer.  Ce.ie  C.  354^M>-&874 
Bii.r.  Paulel  J.,  26a-.50-G930. 
Bayl  jr.  Cirtls  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beadle.  Kvcr-tt  T.,  470^58-()398. 
Beasley.  Robert  J.,  251-r3-0300. 
Beck,  fataphen  W.,  402-(;''-5"iM. 
Becker.  Cha-Ics  T.,  !8?  40-''S37. 
Becker.  Vir^lI  \'.,  Jr..  55:-7e-6765. 
Bell.  Stephen  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belilno.  MIch.iel  D..  2.?8-72 -34Sr». 
Bellmttn.  Pobcrt  J..  407  63-543!. 
Ociidele.  John  L..  459- P 2- 0790. 
Bene,  Dcrnld  A..  49r>-54  -?:>37. 
Bcnidlcl.  Jon.ithan.  260-78-87!6. 
Be:i).Tn;ln.  DnMrt  J  .  .737-  '.4-  5455, 
Benkj.  Jame-.  R.,  3^.0-40-3687. 
Een'iei-.  .'ames  H.,  Tl 9 -.54-7873. 
Bonscn,  Mor=ar.  215-54-  7278 
Bcn-rn.  Ro'Jert  A  .  170   10-1285. 
Bentley.  Jchn  H  .  238-%0-,34I2 
Bent.ey.  Patrick  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berle.  Charles  A..  142-44  8783 
Berman,  Mtchcel  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnard,  Joseph  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bcrnat.  Charles  A  ,  047-4fv  I2I2. 
Berrey,  Bedford  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Berry.  Jeffrey  C  .  473-46-61.39. 
Berry.  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lierry,  Robert  P  ,  550-«fi-5149. 
Berry.  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferry.  Hubert  W.  001-40^  8^8.,. 
Berry.  Steven.  4O.'i-G2-2280 
Bertraiid.  Gary  T  .  U30-38-3194. 
Best.  Hilton  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Be.sl.  Laurence  J  .  265-F6-5773. 
Best.  .Mi.ri'u  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bel  Ilea,  Thomivs  M..  230-74-80e2. 
F.eur.  er.  Robert  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.ever.";.  Bill    Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
15?.cr,  Wilier  R..  lU.  2&3  96-5730. 
Blcklng  Cortes  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blelerf.  Gpor,-e  J.  295-«&  1363. 
Kllas.  Boris  J..  221-32-5.539. 
Bilbo.  Jnii  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bilodeau,  M.-irk  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B'lyj  Myro-i.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BIppua.  D.ivui  P  .  304-50  6501. 
""iiklilnier,  Jame.s  E..  315-43  922C. 
31oh,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop.  Christopher.  2G2  92-2291. 
BLsliop.  Edward  D  .  424-68  6848. 
BL^hop.  George  R  .  '?67-86  7671. 
Bitner,  Teddy  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
n!Xb-, ,  WilUaoi  G  .  ')68-3a  98«?. 
31ack.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elack,  Cli'ord  P  ,4"4-72   3041. 
Black.  William  M  .  257 -SG- 187';. 
Blahulk,  Robert,  P..  4C2-y2-8328. 
Blukley.  Charlts  £  ,  £2:J-70-2762. 
tilakiiey.  Robert  R  ,  008-10  4472. 
Dlanrhfircl   Fr.mk  T.  3-!'»--l2-OI  16. 
Uia-idliiir.  Ze'i.Jl*  B  .  ■'49-84-0405. 
Eledsoe.  r.ui  L.,  460-«8-145a. 
Block.  Robert  N..  537 -«»  0O81. 
Blount.  Benioe  W..  3''5-02 -1784. 
Doaiman,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boaturlght.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bxlen,  John  E..  573-82  2399. 
Bodre.  Ronald  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolden,  Andrew  J..  4f>3-76-  6912. 
Ecldlni';,  Felix  R..  585-.34  0797. 
BolUiiR.  Alexander.  227  74  4066. 
Bond.  Clinton  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ejiier.  Wtlllam  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boi'.ln.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bo<jko'it.  Randall  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borders,  Brian  T.,  313  50-2113. 


Bortner,  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borum.  Benton  H..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bossle.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boswell.  Duane  W..  354-44- 70G0. 
Boswell.  Thomas  H..  3T8^6-762L 
Bowden.  James  A.,  22S-68-7507. 
Bowden.  Thoma;.  Q  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen.  Jame*.  R..  193-38-^128. 
Bowe,  Tliomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BoHman.  Richard  .,XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bo.x:;erger,  John  I..  108-10^  3448. 
Boy,  Wayue  W..  222  34-1987. 
Eoyd,  Coibett.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyd.  Robert  P..  258-84-92:33, 
Bojcr.  Lloyd  L..  4G1-  3i  3035. 
Boyntcii.  John  G.,  5G9-78-487'>. 
Brabec.  Don  A.,  430-E2-o712. 
Bradf'y,  WiUiim  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Br.idf .  rd,  David  T..  561-70-942^. 
•iradlorc;.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  Larry  R.,  495-^4-7033. 
Urady,  Tho.iias  P..  37G-ri4-7389. 
Brake,  Jonathan  V.'..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brand.  Joseph  .1..  470^2-9484. 
13ratt.;n,  Edwin  H,.  2t:3-42-9417, 
Braner,  .-Silbert  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braun.  J  -.mes  N.,  39l-o4_7559. 
Braun,  Mirk  E  ,  463  90-5613. 
i:ia,wley.  Blchartl  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braztale.  James  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brazil.  Thom'»s  B  .  445  52-4958. 
Brei  ten  bach,  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BrPhiian.  AUn  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brice.  David  L  .  350  90-6401. 
BriPden.  John  A  .  ITI.  463-38-566C. 
Brieske,  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bnnkley.  Phillip  L..  405-72  8722. 
Britain.  William  VJ  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
rntt.  Raady  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broatlhurst.  Walker.  2.55- 76-8925. 
Broad'Vi.tcr.  Colbv  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockniaii.  Kenneth  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brockhart.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Johnny  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Rob rrt  L..  407-70  6070. 
Brcok.i.  Sidney  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brosseaii.  Howard  W  ,  037-40-^168.5. 
BroMrsard   Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  G-ne  P    543  52   7537. 
Brown.  Harry  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Jerrv  R,.  532-48-C2.54. 
Brov.-n.  John  A..  392-46-2I3C. 
Brown.  Walter  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eicwn.  William  C  ,  292-4»-6052. 
Br  jwi  inp.  Prankie  C  .  242  80-9901. 
Br'tmL.au!;Ii.  Kenneth.  28S-46-0402. 
Cruner,  Ralph  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bru.cat  \  Prank  E  .  434-68-G779. 
Bryan.  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Br;,  .int.  Robert  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D'.ichanan.  Brian  L..  038-4O-6316. 
buchaaan.  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck,  Randolph  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckwalter,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bul^rer,  Robert  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bi'Usma.  John  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eundy,  Earl  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J:i:ntz.  Edwaid  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burell,  Glenn  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bur^-y,  Ronald  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Burle't.  Michnel  L,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bv.rkley.  Jon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buriett,  George  P..  2,58-72-9436. 
Burns,  Comelloits,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Biirno,  Johnny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bur^.ley.  Ward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durton.  Paul  J.,  i4l-4O-06«. 
Bush.  Robert  P.,  43I-88-42C4. 
Budhnell.  Donald  S.,  34!»-42  0937. 
Buske.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butt.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biittiue.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ci°e.  Jonathan  M.  216-66  5699. 
Calilll,  Thomas  E.,  lOB-40-3915. 
CtIi:.  Francis  M.,  Ul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caldwell,  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ciklwell,  Samuel  B,.  229-34-  5X33. 
Ciilvary.  Bofeer  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calvin,  Arthel.  431-aa-8789. 
Camp,  James  T,  032-^30-9934. 
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Campbell.  Bruce.  467-94—4858. 

Campbell,  Jauie  E..  412-84  2327. 

Campbell,  PhUlp  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Campbell,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Campbell.  Wallace  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cinipos.  Eduardo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ca:  onlco.  Louis.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Canton,  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

C.iplcnor,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Capofarl,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

C. !  ^  er.  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carlson,   David   A..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carl-son,  David  H.,  333^^-5456. 

Carl.-on,  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

('  rmicnael  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carmona,  Waldemar  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

C.r.iiOiiy.  7ud  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Carpenter,  Howard  J.,  035-34-554,'3. 

Carreker,  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carrico.  Frauds  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carroll.  Raoul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

carter.  J.  Floyd  lU..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter.  Ken  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter.  Victor  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carter,  William  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CarulU,  Thomas  G.,  131-^2-3085. 

Cascio.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Casey.  Patrick  W..  099--i2-1859. 

Casl  ,  Broady,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cash,  Dean  W..  503  60   1289. 

Cas.iidy.  Calvla  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CasMl.  Ua:in>  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Castle.  Samuel  Q.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Castro.  Steve  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Catts.  Randall  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cauiihey.  Daniel  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cavalier.  John  A..  010-42^846 

Cavise.  Paul  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cenicero.'-,.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ceresinl,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cerlcola,  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chacluilskl.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chalk,  William  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chalkl'.y.  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chamberlain.  Edwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chamberlain,  Royal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chambers.  Larry  L  ,  518-64- 1940. 

Chaniliers.  Richard  D..  408  88-6503. 

Chamncss.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Champion,  Geoffrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Champion,  Kenneth  L  .  026.38-5200. 

Chandler,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chaiit-y,  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Channingr,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chapman.  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chatham.  Stuart  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Che.sle,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chin,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chliien,  Glenn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chinp;.  Etonald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chltwood.  Randall  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlske.  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christiansen.  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christopher.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cirlstopher,  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cipriani.  Dr  mlnic  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Douglan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Forrest  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  James  B..  526-  80-3753. 
Clark.  Michael  D  .  585-18-850-1. 
Clark.  Raymond  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claterbcs.  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clav,  Alan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clayborne.  Ernest  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clements.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C1JU3C.  Jeffrey   W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CDale.  Barney  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockerham.  Terry  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockerill.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Co.1y.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cofsr,  J;nathan  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Co.Tey.  Douglas  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C -gan,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colburn.  Duel  O..  417-70-9S59. 
Colby.  Anthony  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole.  Donald  P..  035-32-1  c 93. 
Cole.  Mark  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Coleman,  Nelson  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collgan.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collier.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  David  C,  4<;3-90-5252. 
Collins.  Edwards  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins,  Michael  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colon,  Rolan,  583-40-7"85. 
Colu.mb'is.  Allan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comer.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conaty.  Francis  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conigiio  Tlmothv  F  .  506-68  8480. 
Conley.  StaHord  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Con;in,  Shauii  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coui.crs,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connors.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conover,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conrad,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper.  Marcellous  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Wmthrop  H.,  223-68-40C3. 
Corbett.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corcoran,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordes.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cordcs.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corey.  Claren  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C   rne:;.  Terry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornett.  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corr.  Brian,  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Correa.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Costello.  Thomas  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotterman,  Bruce  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coulter.  Walter  F.   133-72  3167 
Courtney.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Coven,  David  R..  430  82-1146. 
Covlnyton.  Duncan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covington.  Henry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowan.  David  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Charles  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crabtrce.  Donald  J     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craddocii,  Bantz  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cragg.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craig.  W.iUace  H..  4';3-88-4067. 
Cra.vfoni.  Philip  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crawford.  Raymond  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crav.  ford.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creel.  Buckner  M  ,  231-68-68^3. 
rriiie.-ui.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crit;5.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crocker.  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crockett.  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cvonin,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crook.  Michael  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cro.ison.  Jay  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CroSEon.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ciouse,  John  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crow.  Wilham  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowden.  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crump.  Howard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cruz.  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cservak.  Prank  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Culpepper.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummins.  Paul  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C'lnningham.  Roger  D..  490-58-2G87. 
Cure.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curl.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran.  Stephen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currie,  Van  Andrew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry.  David  J.,  4C1-8S-1115. 
Carry.  Joe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry.  Leon.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curry.  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtin.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curtis.  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cwenar.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cyjrymiis.  Robert  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dailey.  J?-mes  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daly.  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D.amlanl.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damlco.  Phillip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daiicses,  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Danls'.s.  William  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dannaker.  Michael  A.,  337-4^67fc. 
D.ircy.  Edward  J..  i67-42-4334.V/^ 
David.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Divl»,  Brian  L.,  5o2-83-5750. 
Davis,  David  A.,  336-52-42.S7. 


Davis,  Francis  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Lee  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Davis.  Marlon  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Oscar  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dayvault.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dea.  Godwin  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Dean.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Debaca.  Prank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Decamp.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dedmond,  Tony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deeg,in.  .Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deery,  Kevin,  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dees.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dejesus,  Rafael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

De'.-eukclaere.  K&rl,  158-42-82*4. 

CeU.shaw.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

D'jleo,  .'Vnthcny  N.,  176-40-C883. 

Dellaganna.  George,  5o&- 72-2284. 

DcUcrto.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Demers.  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dennehy,  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dennis.  Gary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dennis,  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Denny.  Demils  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Denton,  Howard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Denton.  James  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deppe.  Uavid  C  .  310-4 !>-7a52. 

Derinann.  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dernar,  Jim.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Deshazer.  MacArthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dessert,  Rolland  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Deutsch.  James  P..  502  52-8142. 

Devlne.  George  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dexter.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dias.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dick.  Walter  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dicks.  Julian  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickson,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diehl.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dienno.  Jeflrey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlggs.  Isaac  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon.  Brian  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dimiterchlk.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dinella.  Harry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dirlenzo.  Anthonv  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dls     phano.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobi.ia.  Gareth  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D<5b.?on.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodson,  Ricky  L.,  45.'«-92-n27. 
Doe.  Daniel  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan.  Paul  E..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domas.  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaghy.  Michael  R  .  164—42-0535. 
Donahue.  Dennis  J..  2S2-48-I823. 
Donald.  JcHery  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donnells.  James  M..  123-36^225. 
Donovan.  John  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D(X)ley,  Stephen  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doppel.  Paul  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dormeyer.  Michael  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D orroh.  Tliomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dougan.  Steven  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^  Doughty.  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douglas.  Rlgby  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dovlch,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowdy,  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle.  Robert  W.,  H9-4;2-8677. 
Drach.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  nicinas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dressel.  Walter  R..  049-42-')437. 
Driggers.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Driacoll,  Michael  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drobny.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drotos.  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drumhelser.  Phillip.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duble,  Keith  T..  151   40-7414. 
Dubois,  Gary  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dubois,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ducote,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duecaster.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dueweke.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dufault.  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duioe.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dugan.  .Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dull.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Dumals.  Joseph  A.,  031 -40-1956. 
Duncan,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan,  Uetnon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Duncan.  Laur  nee  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunfiell.  Robert  E..  53(^^40-3228. 
Dunham.  Jimmy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunlap.  Joseph  H..  539*52-0727. 
Dunn.  Paul  N  .  245-76-#226. 
Dunn.  Rodney  K  .  404-12^158. 
Dunn.  Royce  N..  508-561-0207. 
Durante,  Arthur  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durgens.  Elray,  46i-80-p382. 
Durhadu.  Edward  E..  26J-80  8106. 
Durham.  Jeose  C.  264-9C-8082. 
Dye.  Don  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer.  Edward  L..  373-54[-5307. 
Dzombar.  Kenneth  D  .  P22-42-7676. 
Eastman.  Mike  T..  001-4o-5702. 
Ea.^ton.  David.  29Q-48-a)23, 
E.Tton.  Oecffrey  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaton.  Paul  D.'.  224-72-  'B93. 
Ebel.  Charles  N..  115-38f5315. 
Ebellng.  John  A.,  225-701-0018. 
Eberly.  John  C,  545-7040008. 
Eckrich.  Gilbert  H..  212*48-2679. 
Ejks.  Forrest  W..  Jr..  inl-38-1347. 
Eddleman.    William    Rj  5P0-56-1884. 
Edgel.  John  P  .  522-54-9^83. 
Edwards,  Donald  L.,  373f-50-6124. 
Edwards.  Joseph  R  ,  427i92-5339. 
Edwards,  Robert  C.  376452-3672. 
Edwards.  RoUle  J..  442-!J4-5952. 
Edwards,  niomas  A.,  21l>-56-2106. 
Effertz,  Rob3rt  P.,  488-i-4334 
Eggleston,  Shaun  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehllnger.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elch.  Prank  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elva,  Andrew  L  ,  012-4043104 
Ekman,  Richard  A  ,  575450-9061. 
Elder.  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eldrldge.  Mark  E  .  453-8()-9175. 
Eley.  Adrian  S  ,  225-70- HB71. 
Elliott.  Clifford.  687-10-f841. 
Elliott.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis.  William  H  .  531-52|4119. 
ElMiion.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmer.  Morrle  D.,  560-6640325 
Emery.  David  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX3 
Emery.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emlson.  Steven  A..  413-£i3-0659. 
Engel,  Richard  A.,  517-5^-2478. 
Engel-s,  Keith  H  .  504-60-M526 
E:igUes,  Robert  O.,  149-4l)-5397. 
England,  William  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English,  Stephen  L  ,  170+42-8858. 
Eanaco,  Walter.  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enos,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ergonls.  Cornelius,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  Alan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX8. 
Ernst.  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erschen,  Christopher,  l.i -44-2296. 
Ertwlne.  Dean  R..  193-4248082. 
Ervln.  Darrel  A.,  376-54-T017. 
Ervin.  Kenneth  R  ,  260-d6-6532. 
Eskrldge.  Samuel  E..  349444-1547. 
Essman.  Phillip  C.  107-4^-2223. 
E.tes.  Ray  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etchemendy.  Stephen,  5f3-26-8176. 
Etherldfte  Howard  S    2«-82-65,53. 
Etzler.  Norman  W..  IX,  aTe-48-168a. 
Evans.  David  B.,  530-34-B927. 
Evans.  David  L  .  449-86-|558. 
Evans.  Prank  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans.  Gene  A..  451-80- 7B57, 
Evans,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  John  L.,  II,  292-4d-9363. 
Evans,  Robert  D.   203-3845831. 
Evans.  Thad  H..  446-46-6^05. 
Pablan.  Michael  D..  267-0|9-O360. 
Fader.  Ralph  P..  017-42- 'il32. 
Pagan.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faggloll.  Vincent  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paint.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX3. 
Faircloth.  William.  263-8^-2838. 
Faith.  Jonathan  M..  211 -40-4376. 
Fankell   Michael  E..  521-J0-3682. 
Farmer.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farmer.  William  T..  461-^6-5708, 
Parrell.  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrls.  Edward  R..'  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavatl,  Richard  P..  259-^-9568. 
Pawcett,  John  S.,  277-44-f7308. 
Peatherstone,  John,  322-110-6049. 
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Featherstonc,  Tliomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pederlcl.  Raymond  L..  136-44-  0172. 

Pee.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pelt.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fender.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fennema.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson    Ja-k  W  .  J50-C8-9105. 

Ferguson.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson,  Otis  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson.  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferrell.  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ferrln,  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Feudo.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fiala,  Pranlilln  L.,  £03-62-7321. 

Fiegen.^chuh,  Karl  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fields,  John  R.,  41O-8G-6023. 

Fields,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plllpkowskl.  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PInnegan.  Jeffrey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pischettl.  John  R..  078-38  -5656. 

Plsher,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fisher.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fltzpatrlck,  Kevin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Piuchs.  Patrick  M..  494  50-6991. 

Flanagan.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Platau.  Larry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fletcher.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pleumer.  Albert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flick.  Dale  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flora.  Dale  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Flora.  Herbert  V..  459-80- 7360. 

Florence.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Florer,  Hay  ward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plorshelm.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fluke,  Bryan  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pojt.  Alan  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Polk,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ford.  Patrick  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forman.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pornecker.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortunate.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poust.  Marvin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler    Arthur  B..  467-76  2157. 
Fowler.  Billy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fox.  Jimmy  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prance.  Edward  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank,  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazo,  Ernest  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French,  Malcolm  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preuiid.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preytes.   Dennis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Friar.  Prank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frlck,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost.  Charles  E..  450-90^484. 
Frost,  Martin  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prothlngham.  Edward.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fry,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulcher.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Funderburg.  Gus  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Puoco.  Samuel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oabella,  Paul  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalner.  Gregory  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galatl.  Prank  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloto,  James  J..  053^0-0319. 
Gallagher.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Gallagher.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallay.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GalUher.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OalUon.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallo.  Dante  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galloway.  Dwleht.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cant,  Ronald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Albert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Garnett,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrett.  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison.  Dennis  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garza.  Larry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oarza,  Oscar  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OattI,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gay,  Walter  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gayle,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaynor,  Dennis  P.,  496-50  3155. 
Geary,  Glenn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oedro-xe,  Howard  O.,  644-56-48(59. 


Oeeiy,  Allan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G^ndron.  Blake  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Geoffrlon.  Leo  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

George,  Danny  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

George,  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goorge.  Lprry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Geracl,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gerber,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Gerow,  M.Uen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Gersh,  Doneal  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gettys,  Mark  M.,  214  .'>4- 5630. 

Olandonl,  OulUermo.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Gianelloni,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GlbDs.  Harold  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glbbs,  Les'.ie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Giblln,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glbonjy.  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibson,  Clyde  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gibson,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gideon.  Edward  N.,  464-82-82G0, 

Gier,  Dennis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gilchrist.  JalTrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oill.  Bruce  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gilly.  Jams  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glnter.  Danny  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Giroux.  Lance  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glalster.  Henry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glasebraok.  Nile  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glassner.  Craig  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glazier,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glover,  Benjamin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GoJbDitt.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Godfrey.  Wayne  R..  22S-S6-8534. 

Gjebel?r.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GDettll?h.  W::lter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

G;etz,  Dale  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Go^'gln.  Neil  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

G.olnv  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Golden,  .loup.ld  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GoUsm  th.  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldstein.  Stuart  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gonzales.  Ralph.  555-6 '.-9274. 

Goach.  Denrls  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodwin.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gorby.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gordon,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gorrelnl'T,  Karl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goshorn,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gassett,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gould.  Walt-r.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graber.  Jon  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grab  ckl,  Anthony  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graeb:-uer,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

G^a.^  J  ji?ph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GraT.  St.in  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grams,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grandjean.  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  Hubert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G.-autham  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grantham.  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gras,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grasela.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Eric  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  Dwlght,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Gerard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray,  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gray.  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grayjon,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Greco.  Georre  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GreczTn,  Norman  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oree"e  Cam  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenhalgh.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenln?.  Gary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Creer.  Warren  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OrelUne.  George  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gress.  D'rk  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlbbell.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffln.  James  L..  048-38-  768. 
Oriffln.  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith.  Gregory  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Grl-'gs,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes,  Ercell  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grob.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qrogan.  Daniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GiomoH,  Elary,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Grosche,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross.  Edwin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gross,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grover  Joel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grubbs,  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grtanka,  Felix  F.,  099-^0-5268. 
r.uarlno,  WUliam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
vuilkey.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oustatson,  Daryll,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cute.5ha,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guthmiller,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haageiison,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haas,  Nathanael  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.iC.Kedorn,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hada.  ICerry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hafkemeyer.  George,  458  80-6572. 
K.ihe.  Joseph  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Clark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull.  Leland  W.,  239-76-C965. 
Hall.  Rusdell  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halverson,  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halvor.seu.  Janies  M.,  535-46-804-1. 
Halvorson.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamblin.  Dennis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HftOiilton.  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  Henry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUtoii,  KeU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamlin.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanimack,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
llammersen,  Frederic,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kampton,  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hancock,  Frank  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handy,  Jarel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannan,  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hannlgan.  Thomas  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanralty.  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  221-G4-688S. 
Hardin.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hsrdln.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harger,  Clyde  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harju,  Craig  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlan,  WllUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harlow,  Paul  J..  68&-84-106S. 
Harp.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  Lawrence  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harper.  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harpole,  Jan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell,  Benny  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanlgan,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Alan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Joe  E.,  242-88-130R. 
Harris.  Joel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Randall  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison.  Brlnton  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Gregoi-y  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harr,  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvell,  Andrew  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  Sidney  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haseman,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatohor.  Neal  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hathaway,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hn\\thome,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawthorne,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hay,  Paul  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayashida,  Sander  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H;nles,  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H  iya.  Wayne  E.,  633  -50-4R39. 
Hazelton.  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hazlewood,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy,  Michael  D.,  217-J0-9304. 
Heaney,  Leo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heath,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heekin,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heil.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heinemann,  Dean  W..  536-54-355?. 
Helgeson.  Scott  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helm.  Patrick  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helnieroon.  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ke:)dei'son.  Jaiiies  II.,  417-72-64.55. 
Heuarl.v,  Uvivij  W..  53J-50  -3110. 


Hendrix,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heneman.  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hennebry,  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hennlg.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henry,  WUIlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herb.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herbert,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herdrlch,  William  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hernandez,  Eduardo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herrod,  Walter  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herron,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hershman,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hettlch,  Lament  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heubach,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kext.  Bryan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ilcywcrth.  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlatt,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hibbs,  .John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hickeraon,  Janies  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hickey,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hicks,  Steve  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hidek,  Dougla.s  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hleronymus,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Higglns,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kightowcr.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hiiburn.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill,  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Hill,  Ellis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kill,  Larry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill,  Lee  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hill,  Stephen  K  ,  008-38-24 l.'S. 

Hill,  Tliomas  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hilliard,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hillman,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hiudmarch,  Thomas  M.,  174-42- "3481 

Hindsley,  Paul  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnt/o,  Grant  G..  56<3-68-3639. 

Hlrsch,  Sieven  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hir-schl,  Peaton  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klr.schman.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HHchens,  George  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hlter,  Roy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hobbs.  Robert  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HofTer.  Edward  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HoiJniaii,  Camlllus  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.   • 

Hoirman,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kofsletter,  Fred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hogan,  Francis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX7. 

Kogan,  George  W.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Hogan,  Jcrls  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kogai,  Sieven  K  ,  448-4S-15C2. 

Hoge,  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holcomb,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hclcomb.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland.  Garj'  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holland,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holley,  Charles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Holm,  WllUam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holmberg,  Bradley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  Carl  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes.  Jeffery  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtz.  Bradford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hcltzknecht.  Louis  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood,  Carlton.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoon,  Douglas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Don  R.,  514  54-5097. 
Hopkins,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopper,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopper,  Kenneth  D.,  458-70-^427. 
Hopper,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horsfall,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hcrtcn,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hortoii,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoseit,  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoseman,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosier.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hosletter.  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
llutter.  Bruce  K..  C91-  38-2675. 
Kougnon,  Jr.mcE  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlouse.  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hou/.vicka,  Prank  J.,  4,'5 1-84-9186. 
Hov.ard,  Phillip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howes.   Patrick   M.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewlett.  Holly  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.wrey.  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyer,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hrivuiik,  Ihomas  S.,  120-42  2703. 
liMv.sak.  Thoiua.s  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubcr,  Joseph  E.,  4C3-88-5152. 
Iliich,  Cra'g  J.,  •;J8  72  259,=,. 


Huddie.5ton.  Louis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudcck,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  Clarence  A.,  304—56-6691. 
Hudson,  David  A.,  483-€O-76«0. 
Huffman,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,   Charles  S.,   318-40-I62«. 
Hughes,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Jlmmie  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  Sidney  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hul^king,  Peter  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.^lscy,  Ernest  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrie.,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphries,  George  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hu.;dley,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Hunt,  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
llv'.nt,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Clarence  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunler,  Eddie,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurley,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurst.  Phillip  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hur.st,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hur3t.  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hu.ssey.  Matthew  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huston.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Icenogle,  Larry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Id7,lor.  Ray  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inglee,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lugv.'ersen,  Lovrell  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Innamorato,  Tl->omRs.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inouye.  Randall  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irvin.  JcfTerson  J..  57e-.?8-8452. 
Irving,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Irwin,  Harry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isaacs,  Tony  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isoni,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ives,  Stewart  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1-ey.  Jo.seph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jackson,  Brad.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Bruce  B..  23.5-74-40«9. 
Jackson,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  .Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  WUIlam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacob,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  Jerome  A.,  009-38-720«. 
Jaccbsen.  Jonathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacques,  Donald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jakobs.  David  W..  472-^0-8313. 
Jaloway,  Danny  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.\mes,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jameson.  Steven  A..  226-68-l''93. 
Janer,  Enrique  A..  189-42-78S7. 
Janskl,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jcfierts,  Jerry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JctTrey.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.  Barry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins.  Daniel  E.,  239-78  2606. 
Jenkins,  Lee  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Je.'^ka,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jester.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jinl:l;,.s,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobe.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joeokel,  Richard  L.,  405-54-63S5. 
Johnson,  Berner  R..  669-72  2862. 
Johnson,  Craig  A.,  511-52-029G. 
Jo!in.so;i,  Daniel  I...  C56-44-2438. 
Johnson,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Earl  D.,  434-82-60.';3. 
Johnson.  Edwin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John.son.  Karl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnbon.  Keith  P.,  2I4-56-0464. 
Johnson,  lonnle  L..  227-«e-5213. 
Johnson.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Milo  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnion,  Noble  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jjhn.son,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Thomas  3..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jokluen,  Haney  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Clinton  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jo!ies.  Gordon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jono.'?,  Keith  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Leonard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX.- 
Jo.,es.  ^ri'har:  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Jones,  Oscar  L..  Jr..  2r{3-7(    8319. 

Jones.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Phillip  M..  257  76-1910. 

Jones.  Randy  L..  555-80-2'  99. 

Jones.  Ronaicl  G..  266-78- (141. 

Jones.  Thomas  M..  424-6€  -7245. 

Jones.  William  C  123-38-  !339. 

Jordan.  Joseph  R..  163 -3t    5830. 

Jorg?nse;i.  Terrlll.  504-56  48967. 

Joseph.  Peter  C.  097-33-0  77. 

Jo^seph.  Richard  J..  021-38  2323. 

June.  Frank  M..  500-76  2'  15 

Jurkow.skl.  Thomas  M..  38  (4*1  <.'313. 

Ju:jkowlak.  Gary  L.  252-8  M218. 

JiustiS.  Juf.th  L.  221-32  6-!  24 

Kac^ynskt  Francis,  019-4!  -87i!G. 

Kafkalas.  Peter  N.,  177^2-  2606. 

Xail,  Ro'JOTt  G  .  262  82-20  18. 

Kalb,  John  F..  284-48-391!  . 

Kale,  John  P..  170-40^332  , 

Kane.  Christopher.  210-40  -2418. 

K.ane.  Richard  F..  210-^2^  051. 

Kantor.  James  C  .  322-40-  427. 

Karlovetz,  J.Tmes  L..  290-4  >-0425. 

Karp.  Ronald  I..  526-90-52  J2. 

Karpinsky.  Michael.  406-6  !-4074. 

Ka^ter.  Craig  L..  223-74-3e  49. 

Katagihara.  Alvln  M.,  575    52  7934. 

Kaye,  John  A  .388  54-183   . 

Kcane.  Robert  F..  219   52-'  860. 

Keapproth,  Thomas  A..  ii  9  58  6669. 

Kearlii,  Timothy  D.,  559  (  0-4765. 

Keckei.-^en.  George  L..  145-  !8-3335. 

Keefe.  Patrick  A.,  033-3G-2  555. 
Keehn.  Stephen.  210-40-1!  08. 

Keenan.  Roiiaid  D.,  459-78  9616. 

Keif.  Brain  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Kelleher,  James  W..  298-4-)   9154. 
Keller,  Dennis  E  .  205-42-2  725. 
Kelliher.  James  P..  574-20  0020. 
Kelsay,  Kenneth  S.,  403-66  -8689. 
Kelio.  Daniel  C.  261-02-52  !9. 
Kennedy.  Juiiii  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  Peter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedv.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedv.  Walter  W.,  429-0  5-9837. 
Kennedv.  WUllam  E..  409-' B- 6957. 
Kent.  Dales  M..  613-50-175  ). 
Kent.  Richard  F.,  424-C6-7  152. 
Kepi.  Maxwell  F..  538-42-1  ill. 
Kerin,  James  R..  302  50-0:  57. 
Kerlns.  James  W..  269-50-:  929. 
Kerlvan.  Richard  P..  270-4<  -1676. 
Kerr.  Donald  L..  463-70-05-  D. 
Kerrlns.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ketchel.  Paul  J.,  140-44-01  17. 
Kettler.  Keith  L.,  515-48-6";  27. 
Kldd.  D^nglas  O.,  297-46-0;  94. 
Kidder.  John  A.,  240-78-501  4. 
Kiernan.  Stepiien  J..  098-3!  -1508. 
Klevlt,  James  O..  453-80-44  11. 
Klght.  Richard  T..  219-50-  267. 
Kllgore.  WjlterF..  407-66-  636. 
Kilmer.  Robert  Jr..  572-82-  3043. 
Kim.  Andrew  H  .  576-58-54  55 
Kunmltt,  Jo.seph  H..  227-'  3-6417. 
Kunsey.  Melbourne  I..  561-  )C-0446. 
Kindel.  Jiines  E..  451-80-2'  95. 
Kinder.  Richrrd  A  .234  82  3999. 
King.  James  R..  412-86-704  >. 
Klrvi.  JelTerv  L  .  341-10-35'  J. 
King.  John  E..  553  -74-1449 
K!n^,  John  W..  250-76-  758f  . 
Kinnan.  Fred  A..  308-52  39  >9. 
Kiunlson.  Hetirv  L  ,  444-4'^  5035. 
Kirk,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirk.  Tommy  W  .  513-54-6*  02 
Klrkbrlde.  Wayne  A  ,  524-7  !-3920. 
Kirkwood.  James  E..  450-9(  -8231. 
Kitchen.  Ollle  W.,  226-76-E  322. 
Klvloja.  Larry  A..  476-56-l<  29. 
Kleinkaui.  Richard.  150-4(  -8803. 
Klemmer.  Brian  L  .  137-40-  4088. 
K'lng'.-lhoefer.  John   570-7  (-2667. 
Klinger.  Donald  R  .  231-70-  0177. 
Klocko.  Thomas  J..  205-40- 1312. 
Kloecker,  RobTt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klug.  Duane  F.,  509-56-119  3. 
Kliind,  Timothy  B  .  387-54  7216. 
Kluth.  Greg  G..  389-54-746  I. 
Knapik,  Stephen  J.,  042  44  -9643. 
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Knapp.  Raymond  W..  385   14-0685. 

Knightly.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knofczynskl.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knowles,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knowles.  William  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Knuble,  Vilauts  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kobbc,  Mirh.icl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kogcr.  Milto;i  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ki.lber.  Eric  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Koll.it.  Zjltaii  R  ,  245-88   1442. 

Kolp.  Ahln  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Korue.  Jumes  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krster,  Samuel  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kracmer.  Donn  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kralt.  Gt-ori'c  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Kramer.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kramtr.  Michael  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krammer.  Fiank  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kratz.  Kurt  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kraus.  Rvussell  B..  436-7C5-7525. 

KrempU).  Charles  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kreplncvlch.  Andrew.  001-44 -4U06. 

Krcu.z.  Arthur  R  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Xriwa-.ck.  Thom:;s  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krug.  Geoffrey  A  .  160  38-8412. 

Krutjer.  Carl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krys  htal.  Myrcn  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fluchenbroci.  WlUl?in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuchenrither.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FCr.ennuig.  Hcvard  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ki'.shc!:ick.  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiizell,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kvker.  J.-'ines  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lnbln.  Daniel  L  .  233-76  3164. 
I.:tbonte,   Paul    E.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LabDO  !,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lac'.alr.  Dai.ny  I...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivacosre.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Latld.  Thomas  A.,  500-54-67C0. 
Laserstrom,  Eric  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  aird,  Gregory  S.,  357-42  5028. 
Lallv.  Daniel  :•'  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb.  Gregory  E..  009-36-91 17. 
Lamb.  Joe  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T.amothe.  Brian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamv.  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
l.aiidhelm.  Craig  E..  555  58-5351. 
Landls,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundrus.  William  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L;;ng,  Robert  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lr.ngf.  rd.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lar.gley,  Jimmy  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I  a-igl3l3.  J-hn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I.ing.ton.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lnn-ilng,  Laivrence  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L.^n^ru:),  L.iwrenc^  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanlz,  Kenneth  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaP'.ante,  Keniicrh  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larry,  I;?.a:  D.  433-7r;  -4186. 
Lasala.  John  F  ,  13i;-40-5639. 
Lasater.  G.iry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lash.  GU-n  R..  40,-48-9.572. 
La.huay.  J.u-k  A..  105-42-39S0. 
L  isselie.  Brian  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lat.selle.  Bruce  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J  atlinor,  Altjn  P..  427-9G-6171. 
Latimer.  .John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lau.  Randall  H..  57^-50-  1398. 
Laiiglaug.  Antonio  S.,  578-66  6473. 
Launch.  .Jo.'.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavlgne  Bruce  C.  545-88-12J9. 
Lavole.  Guv  I..  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavole.  James,  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavy,  Howard  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawlor.  Chri.stopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  Harry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Law.son.  Jay  E..  617-60--4602. 
Lawson.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lazzard.  Stephen  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leach.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leahy.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leahy,  Dennis  E     XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LeBlanc.  Chris  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LeBlanc.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Locy.  Rodger  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  James  M..  216-52^560. 
Lc-ffbvre.  James  H.,  416  64-0048. 
I.'iger.  Theodore  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
laebert,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lplchtley.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leis.  David  A.,  514-48  9147. 
Leisner.  Raymond  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lenhart.  Michael  M..  432  86-9817. 
Leszczynski.  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letton,  Hai-old  R..  404  70-8176. 
Levier.  Kerry  M.,  209  33  5367. 
Levin.  David  B..  342  42  5044. 
Lewis.  James  W..  273-50  0614. 
Lewis.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LIbhart.  Jaine3  E..  521-7:   e8'!5. 
Licht.  Nicholas  J..  274-48  2393. 
Liebner  Franl.  A..  351    42  7137. 
Liklns.  Bruce  M  ,  388-52  5238. 
Lincoln.  Walt-r  R  .  48'i  5i-6757. 
Lliidbiooin,  Edwin  O  .  528  66-2232. 
Liiidsey.  Norman  H  .  4S2-78  "^OOS. 
Line,  Thomas  R.,  546  88-6263. 
Link.  PatrlJk  F  .  520  51-9066. 
Li-^zkay.  Ciarlea  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Litti?,  Thom-.s  W.,  436 -i'8 -7208. 
Liu,  Lduv.'  S..  073-36  8065. 
Lodi.  Roger  R..  197  40-9610. 
Loiuir.cl.  Rcb.-rt  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  D,i\lci  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longbrakc,  Rickle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ooo  BriifoiJ  G.  217  51-0150. 
Loid.  Charles  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lnrenc.  Casirnlr  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenz.  Anthonv  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ix>sey.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LOiSius.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lou-l':::.  Criig  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T.ove'.ady.  Rex  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ijovell.  R;ckie  D..  119  70-4959. 
Lowry.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lubbers,  Cvrtis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luc;'ak.  Richard  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludwlg.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Liiedeke.  Arthur  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lueuebuig,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lumadue.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lumpkin.  Horace  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lupfer.  Timothy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lupien.  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luques.  Jefirey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lusk,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lustig,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I.utz.  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lutz.  Steven  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luxmore.  Leslie  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  Alfred  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyncii.  Patrick  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynde,  Gary  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynn.  George  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyon.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L>sfJord.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.;ag.  Edwu-d  T.,  339-M-  1327. 
Mabi-y.  George  I,.,  551-84-1 161. 
Macarevey.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machany.  Anton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackln,  Raymond  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'^lacmichaei.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maday,  Roy  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miiddox,  Francis  A.,  256-84-99.57. 
Macotas.  Alan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Magee.  Allan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maggiollno,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MagneKon.  Roger  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malioney.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahowald.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Main,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majauskas.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majewskl.  Zygrnunt  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaUlcoat,  Norman  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malloy.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangan.  Albert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maiiguso.  August  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maiitlnl,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mantoolh,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marchlony.  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IMarianl,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark.  Robert  E.,  3G2-54-0838 
Marks,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M;,rlln.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marquart.  Daniel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ma.r,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mai-sh,  John  E.,  398-44  6427. 


Orfvher  ?,  19H 

Mal-.-lia!l,  Douglas  .*.,  5G7-83  0478 
Mai-.-,hUiI,  FianclB  M.,  SO.";  62-388J. 
Mnr-shaH,  Herschel.  413  8ci- 9307. 
.\I,".r-haH.  Wllli>;m  E..  575-58-  8u51. 
I.lEro'imL ut,  Kelvin  C.  284-50  4180. 
."...itens.  Miurt)  IvL.  305-oa-33a3. 
Ma:  I  ill ,  K€  njaniln  D.,  4><6-70-y4  <'■>. 
M.-.riln,  Bill  A..  4?.'--8G-  IC'Oa. 
:.!:-,r;in.  Julian  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Muitiii.  Keiuio.h  L.,  224  76-4219. 

Martin.  Rlohaid  'I ..  227-66  -9:J1>0. 

?IartliiC'.  John  O..  524-'j6 -7E67. 

Marvin,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ria.<5jii,  a:  J.,  35:;-38-79-!0. 

J!as>ou.  K>ut  A..  407-52-072;. 

MiUarazzo.  David  C.  00C-.52-173'?. 

Materia.  Josejih  G.,  l,^l-'2-432.-5. 

Mat;nvick.  Robert  A..  .SS?   50   8275. 

Matlya.  Gieeory  M..  321-42-417,i. 

Mates.  Eric  E.,  4;53-76-30:?4, 

Malthevs.  James  A..  466- 78- 7o:)8. 

j;atthew.?on,  D  »vid  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matiox,  Robert  U,  575-Cf?- 192'". 

JTa'.'Idin.  Iviichi-.e!  C  413-72-67  j: 

M.iv,  Jamos  J..  2'"5-58-1205. 

M  .ynai'd,  Lan-y  D..  420-70  -9>;2) . 

Mayiiard.  'then!  _;  M  ,  2r.3  70-9660 

Mazzaiill,  Edwin  W  ,  2..0 -74  0057. 

Mfl^'.ncchi,  Mnh:iel,  521-71  431.1. 

McBr'dc.  Jasper  L..  22l!  -66  4223. 

McCnrihy,  Grogt  rv  C.  508-62  :s542. 

McCaulcy,  Fobeit  M.,  153 -4C -Pol  i. 

McCau.-.laiKl,  Jertrey.  3;'1-38-902'i. 

McChire  Glen  a.,  491-.'5;'>-037<j. 

McCcmmons,  John  A..  '-'IG  52  7206. 

McCoviHgliay,  Willian'.,  .'<',3-76  2810. 

McC">ol.  Jame.s  A.,  410  68-0215. 

McCrack.?!!.  Er}v..vd  V,  233  R:   ."-j-il. 

McCuUocli.  Herbert.  22'^  72-0813. 

McCullouj^h.  Bobby  R..  323- JS  8^52. 

McCulKnigh.  Douf;ias,  450-66  8877. 

McCullough.  Micl.aal,  49]    54-iil8<. 

McDimiel,  ^T:c;■.ae!  G.,  403  GO  GH36. 

McDanlel.  WUlioiM  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDanneil,  Robert  ^T.,  329  44  7273. 

McDolP,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald.  Dpiiifil  W..  297-48-9-j  1  7. 
M<  Donald.  Gcry  C.  382  54  .Jf>j3. 
McDinnld.  Harry  A.,  2;;:; -84  -0226. 
McDoiir.IiI,  Ftlcr  A.,  070    42  4l41 
McDoiough,  Dale  T.,  010  -10  26-1. 
McElwahi,  Robert  \\'.,  1'  i  -32-1006. 
McFarlancl.  Lester  F.,  2  J788  ijCi)8. 
McGnvic.  David  \V..  250  -80  ST.!,*. 
McGhc",  Rrt-.muiid  Y..  41  J-76-87!^0. 
McQilvray.  Z-a\  id  H.,  449  8l!  -a<S3. 
McGlorhlin.  ti„ai;Iey,  514-44   44-18. 
McGraun,  Thomas  J.,  0!?^- 42 -0071 . 
McGrath,  Rk  herd  J.,  028  33  87S7. 
McGuckin.  GiCf^.ory  T.,  1:39-42-7067. 
J!cllvalne,  George  V.,  571  20-7263. 
Mclnerney.  Eriie.^t  j.,  014  46-2537. 
McKay,  John  R..  233-74  -ir-21. 
McKoo,  Craig  W.,  435  64-  «780. 
McKeever.  Robert  G.,  19R-  40-  62.10. 
McKeuiiie,  Micliael  F.,  431-90  436.3. 
McKinney.  Arlhur  J,  250  >'-2-911H. 
McKinney.  Warren  B..  247  88-0470. 
MiLai-en,  Roy  D.,  373  52-0077. 
McLaiighlln.  Paul  M..  035  34-17S8. 
McLaughlin,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  AVUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLean,  Ji-re:-  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLclla'-ci,  Michael,  4:i8-78  932.?. 
McManus,  W.ide  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMaufihun.  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMillan.  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMinn.  Thurnas  L.,  II,  510-52  7018. 
McMurray,  Alan  D.,  429-90  4470. 
M.?N}bb.  Robert  P.,  112-84  9099. 
McNallen.  Stephen  .V.,  455  90-C".i:o. 
McNeill.  John  D..  OIC  36  8784. 
McNerney.  Thomas  K.,  251  -92   !  1 55. 
McNicholl.  D.anlel  G..  095-41  6207. 
-M^Pher-^oii.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^toQuade.  John  C.  132  44-  78o8. 
McQuarrie.  Claude  M.,  066-38  BS'^O. 
McQuary,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWalter.  John  B.,  538-48  8353. 
M<:VVilllain,  John  M.,  220-54  6713. 
Meadow.",  Nolan  R.,  404-60  43-50. 
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MeiUm,  Jo?c  I.,  101-4C-0008. 

Mcdio.r'k,  Heiiry  T.,  250- 86-  0')4 1. 

Me.-lusky.  Jan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JlelcUiiger,  Wesley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meier,  C^ary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mein,  Diivld  R.,  GOV -52-1764. 

McIIiiiger.  Eric  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Mflloa.  Glcnu  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mende,  John  R.,  397  48-0125. 

Mcndenhan,  Robcit.  220-yfr-9238. 

Mea.sloi!.  Danny  S..  437-72   4HJ6. 

Mercar'.o.  Albeit.  072- '0-6777. 

Mer.er.  Ro'jtrt  D  ,  4i)5-.';4-28H9 

Mprkl.  Dougia.sE  .  57fi-70  0654. 

MeiKle,  I-:-J".-;ud  !•■.,  213-,i8-  OPDS. 

Men-itt.  DMUiel  A.,  45I-R6  5.ul. 

Merrvm:Hi"i.  P.Mrick  D..  279-12  033.".. 

Mett.i;:\   Kril-  O  .  367-50  ai:c:7. 

Meyer.  r,.uiii..  R  .  379-01  077rt. 

.\Tfyer,  Robcr:  W.,  23l-ou-C-ii(3i. 

Meyn.  \Jic!-..el  R  .  4o.'';-56-4783 

Mezera,  rohn  ?,T..  ;?s)0-eL-81<.'3. 

Micl-.cau.  0:.r\-  C  ,  Vu-iZ  0820 

?.«elHM!Cv.  D.inalii  I.  .  lG.ri-40-lb85. 

J'lkclabh.ek.  laincs  J..  i:70-50-5l5C 

Milc-il-i,  fclegfriLd.  226  54-8260. 

Mi;icr.  Clnreuoe  L..  2.>5-72-  6575. 

Mjl'.ev,  Demi,  J..  lyl  -40  3346. 

>'iner.  Do;  .I'i  D.  261-j;3-13J5. 

Miller.  Eliit.sC  A  .  •2C.3  ai-!'474 

'\iin.-r,  Gcotfres  O.  2a0-44  T.JjO. 

Miner.  .Toe  C.  4i 9- . .8-7058. 

T.'iiMl ,  J^-.'^.cph  Y...  435   5-8 -J ';."«. 

Miller.  Lee  X  .  .';24-0 4-9507. 

^iiller.  Lcc  s'.  4  14-43  -CL^i. 

Mi'lev,  M<  :vin  A..  537-20  Oda?. 

MUlcr.  M..'ri:U  A.,  4.>4 -60-42ii6. 

~  iiller,  H'lhet .-  :.!..  225   79  -'.HUP. 

^ Tiller,  Ho^rr  L..  2;i3-44-3.)9.";. 

Miher.  Ro-i.'>.!a  ii..  369-51-7o;s:>. 

Miller,  Rud\  W..  h04-72-550;\ 

Mir.er,  HJ.s.=r!:  K.,  235-44r-4t;)fj. 

A.;n.':r,  .Scoti  F..  3t'l-50-77li5. 

Mine:-,  W  illla.n  J.,  159  42  oiO,>. 

:.iilt,  aii.  Ra;idi  li,  213-  54-33'::j. 

Mills.  OU  Mil  M..  241-34  3036. 

Milner,  Robert  W..  "JO -46- 63^;'. 

Mllt.in,  I '.leocluie  R  .  2:51-70-23:!7. 
Milt  ^11.  ■riioria.-.  H.,  2o9  S  :  2975. 
;  Siii.siifc".-.  Charle?  \V.,  464-76  8246. 
M'iiutoli,  Uoboit  J.,  1C5-4Q  3-j9-;. 
Mirelsou,  R.vljer.:  S..  ?62-9e-3i:33. 
Mirzo!,.-i.  O.-.r-v  D  .  371-:i2  u083. 
Mlsche.  Mich  lel  G  .  452-76-747C. 
Mitchell,  Uavid  A..  "G3-Se-lS9'i. 
Mitnhusson.  James  D.,  432-94  9C93. 
Mitilcstnat,  Donald.  .5'.;i-f8-  U-i35. 
Mizell.  Jeiry  A  .  43g  80-8010. 
^-if^USuiiU.T,  R;kiO  R.,  578 -50-2731 . 
Madica,  Johi'i  P.,  228  64-5931. 
.Vo'uiey.  .Times  I .,  148  42   5-i  lO. 
Moholy.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
::i)llnard,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monc-.ii-e.  Jv■h;^  J'-..  '121  -33-1333. 
M'^.:it-on:ery,  Jan-.cs  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Bruce  M..  3ri3-44-99S2. 
Moorf.  Gary  F.,  070-38  7378. 
laoore,  Jame-.  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Lsrry.  2'w- 90-2735. 
-Moore,  Larry  D.,  421-8^-2247. 
M'^ore.  Terr.  L.,  131 -38  9710. 
^Toran.  J^yy^c:;  L..  134--«-0493, 
:>Ioratz,  Mkhael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moice,  Thomas  H..  255-84-7-n5. 
Morgan  Brya:i  J..  449-88  8618. 
Mo'  fiaa.  Daniel  J..  397-52  2267. 
Morgan,  J.ime.-;  C,  5.55-82-3879. 
M.organ,  Jnmc -.  D.,  563  80-6292. 
Mv-.rri--,  Jeffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.^^)r^ls,  Philip  S..  235-80   1254. 
Woirl-on.  Kenneth  E.,  45:'-78  .5673. 
Morrow.  Donald  L.,  486-5^-8206. 
.Vlcm'v,  Pabert  P..  429-88  9830, 
"I.Tt'^iison  ,  Lei'k,  518  58-0256. 
.Moseley.  Scctt  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moy-r.  Gi  \\\X  J.,  209  -40  90R4. 
:*to:-er  Leland  N.,  231-72-  8034. 
Moyer,  William  F.,  154-42  2817. 
?.Toycr.-s.  Larry  D..  482  62-58^1. 
Muchow.  Daniel  L..  511-52  4431. 
M.'CUer,  Kd  '..ud  J..  27S   1 1  -1125. 


Muir,  DftVJd  N..  2S1-48-  002.?. 

M';lh;ii!l.  D.mie!  J..  143-;0— 1623. 

Mullet;.  Francis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mnlllken.  St3ve  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulllnex,  Kla      M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TlulUns  Kenneiii  W..  413-73-Gl'90. 

Mniniaiif  Jay  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mu-.idle,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muiiion,  Richaid  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Muuson.  T.iO'nits  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

r.Iiirati.  George  J.,  58;i-iO-9279. 

Mur.^.t.'-uchl,  James  T..  i>7e  .oi-4'i3i. 

Murders.  Lsrry  W.,  4S0-3O-S344. 

Mrrdock.  £ci  .v<->rd  j..  0C7-44-1654. 

Murphree.  Roiialci  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

r^uriihy.  Carry  .^.,  45a  -c'^-3094. 

Murphv,  Bruce  T..  554-74-105<j. 

Murphy.  Rick  L  .  •'=14-S2-0f.i3. 

Mur:<i7.  Michael  P.,  196-42-'315l. 

Murrsy.  Rohr-it  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray.  Roy  A.,  Jr.,  561-T".-5i05. 

Musser.  Klin,  L..  266-!'2  7018. 

Mu.i.vka,  Ri.'.iiard  T..  223-74-702.^ 

ivlyor,  Steven  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myeri5,  Jame.s  E..  208-38  6910. 
iCaiir>.i-1d,  Scott  E..  3G4-E4-,';2:-2. 
Kaleva  v!:.  Robert  A..  05:J-40-  5672. 
^all^^  isttphe.i  John.  19^-08-9778 
Nupier,  3'Sni\  T..  ^04-13-2378. 
Nascn,>"oah.  in,  *  14-40  5^04. 
•NeUo:;,  Gcoi-^e  R..  2Sl-i4-4174. 
Nelson.  Jchn  G.,  541-54-425.?. 
NtiScn,  T  lomus  B.,  G27— iO-9247. 
Kc-^'lin,  Dciiaia  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Theoc^ore  C.  2 12-54-2 4. ■>7. 
Nichcla.  .  Daniel  D..  294-^8-9833. 
Nii-'ioll,  i;..-nalo  F..  302-48-i475. 
Xi  lioiw.;n.  David  N.,  14?-3%-4000. 
T^icol.s  Jc-eph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
N;;der.  Alvin  E..  4.52-88-9.0S4. 
Nlles,  Bruce  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nirta.  Gary.  5i:4-V0  7229. 
Noe.  John  \V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xconan.  rrancls  X.,  033  3e-2.it.S. 
Kooiicii,  ,To.-eph  M.,  278-4  4-4.597. 
Nordby.  Willl.-'.m  J  .  048-4 a-7.5(.i.?. 
Norreli.  James  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norris,  Ti.not!,,-  J..  231  6-9-6818. 
N..i'ib,  Geatrv  S..  259-72  4545. 
North,  William  C.    55-C4-0314. 
X,.r'hrop.  John  li..  212-62  4321. 
>'o-.o,  ¥\  .  -.k  P.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
r-.o\ak,  Thc.ua.s  J.,  181-t2  -3154. 
N;-:v.-iai.  DaviJ  L..  685   38-544u. 
O-kley.  Paul  D..  4c3-f'0-830.'?. 
OberhoK'zCi-.  Wiiiiam.  2S4-82-.='';r'.5. 
CvHrtei-..  Jamt.?  D.,  141-'2-3731. 
O  Brit'-i,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O  Bryan,  Don  id  E,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'iea,  De:ini.sT.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O  Don-ell,  Williun  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
0-.-.nric..\  V^iet  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ohls-cia,  Allen   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OJdoker,  Bruce  G.,  )23-72-6.j0o. 
Oleary,  Richard  J.,  091-44-P360. 
Ol.-cii.  De.i.iis,  50-1-56-5059. 
OU  /U.  Eric  r..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olaoi),  MicilMel  N.,  507-r4-79;i0. 
Oliron.  Reed  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oiizew^i.i,  Raymond.  l!."7-40-04:«5. 
Oiaalley,  C.e>'.rge  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C.iclten,  WllU..m,  III,  10c-40-fl55,=. 
OiiciU,  Peier  JI..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
On.stad.  George  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Opiola,  Joiiu  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oskvaifk,  Paul  A.,  3o7-44-eo72. 
Ostrowski,  Daniel  B.,  366-66-664C. 
Otis,  H.-irrison  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUesoii,  Micliael  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollley,  David  1...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pace.  William  '1'.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paci.  Victor  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Packard.  Dale  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
radget  I .  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.ifre,  Brent  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pumpe:!,  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pauarese.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pani^Piar,  ?Tvro:i  E..  459  82-7433. 
r..iii)i  le.  Glen  A  .  507  66-720*5. 
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Paramore,  Jerry  S..  258-7S  -8863. 
Parish,  Randall  R  .  258-88  -0556. 
Park.  James  S..  053-44-35  19 
Park.  Jeffrey  M..  097-^2-1  489. 
Parker.  Mic^t.e!  W.,  451-T  J-8432. 
Parker.  Robert  P  ,  Jr  ,  222  30  2917. 
Parkins.  Bruce  M..  236  76-3821. 
Puks.  James  L.  415-78-1  21. 
P,irmely.  Claude  R..  4B4-^E  8-8092. 
Parr.  Joe  A..  459  74-1807. 
Parsons.  Alan  C  338  42-'  593. 
Parsons,  Richard  G..  417-  i4-5971. 
Paslerb.  Bernard  E..  326-?  2  6105. 
P.^skowskl.  Michael.  031-3  3  9866. 
Patrick,  George  R..  239  -7£  ^620. 
Patterson.  Earl  I..  412-84-  F,407. 
PavUck.  William  3.,  187^  1-7803. 
Pawlowskl,  Thomas  J.,  221  -72-4517. 
Peiirl.  B.irto.i  L  .  359-40-1  i8i. 
Pep.rl.  Harry  B..  481-66-23  )9. 
Pearson.  Craig  H  ,  452-88^  3303. 
Pedorscii.  David  L  .  570-72  -4'238. 
Peeck.  William  D  .  149-^2  4363. 
Peltz.  Henry  E..  214-56-91  )7. 
Peppier.  Scott  Ed  .  394-54  -7620. 
Perse val.  Robert  B.,  58&-0  .-1025. 
Perez.  Glnes.  Jr  .  250-90-6  J97. 
Perkins.  Philip  E  ,  007-46-1B147. 
Perkowskl.  Daniel  A..  550-b4  5108. 
Perrln,  DilUard  D..  248- 9ti  5571. 
Perry.  John  B.,  253   90-284  }. 
Perry,  Lee  N  .  687-,30^  1631 
Perry.  Michael  L..  429-88-1  183. 
Persechlnl  Portnna.  019-."?  1-4783. 
Peters,  Anthony  L  ,  247-84  -2008. 
Petersen.  Ernest  P..  539-5(  -9854. 
Peterson.  Allan  T    371-54B471. 
Peterson.  Craig  A..  570-70-Bl  14. 
Peterson.  Kennth  M.,  289  |Q-^6170. 
Peterson.  Matthrw  J..  026  %0-4623. 
Petro.  James  M..  219-48  45 
Pelrofsky.  John  M..  043-41 
Phillips,  Cliestcr  J..  284-44 
Phillips.  David  L  ,  410-88- 
Phlllips.  Donald  W.,  405-70 
Phillips.  Johnny  G.,  507-03 
Phillips,  William  R..  212- 
Plokerel,  Robert  J  ,  544-584-0393. 
Pickett,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett.  Timothv  M.,  542-^0-8624. 
Pl^g,  Charles  A  ,  261-92-6^9. 
PlUplck,  Robert  G.,  3e4-4»-1978. 
Piplant,  LaKt  K  .  20&-44-.rf)92. 
Plttsford,  Robert  L.,  467-7p-365;5. 
PUimmer.  Larrv  W..  512-5|-2149. 
Polcrack.  Erik  k  ,  102-42- 
Pollard.  Robert  C,  266-88 
Pollard,  Thomas  J,,  485-6d 
Polonskv.  Stanford,  585-4J 
Pomeroy,  Philip  S  ,  331-42 
Poole,  Cecil  H.,  449-86-621 
Pooley,  Gerald  R..  261-81 
Popescu,  John.  377-52-263 
Porter,  D.inald  R..  2.50-82- 
Posey.  Marvin  N  ,  100-66- 
Potter.  Richard  M..  296-44 
PouUot,  Ronald  E  ,  023-36 
Powers,  Robert  D.,  339-42-j 
Powers,  Steven  J.,  479-62- 
Povntir,  Rohe'-t  L  .  431-81 
Pratt,  Jame"  R,,  11.  416-6'i- 
Presley,  Stephen  D..  497-52 
Pres.;lpr.  Tliomas  W  ,  264-(|2-4.'^2B. 
Preston.  Robert  E  .  337-74-fl  784. 
Prier,  Ronald  E  .  551-76-0^73. 
Prltchard.  Charles,  255-82f7184. 
Proctor.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor.  Tlieodore  K..  305-tt8-2197. 
Pru.'is.  Uwe  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Psftlla,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piiuloa,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piiccl,  Pm\!1  J  .  561-8^-072t. 
Puckett.  Harry  G  ,  248-84^442. 
Puddv.  William  C  .  569   86-.5815. 
Piigh,  Peter  J.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Piircell,  Joseph  V  ,  411   82-^197. 
Putnam.  Kim  R  .  431-60-4t98. 
Qulmby,  Robert  B..  535  52f  5015. 
Quintal.  Paul  N.,  575-  50-0$60. 
Quirk.  Michael  R.,  029-38-IJ47C. 
Rare.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX , 
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Racklev,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radloff,  Daniel  .A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raawlck,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radz,  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Radzymlnskl.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rainier,  John  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ralph   David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramos.  Felix  J,,  583-09-:i746. 
Riims.iur,  E;lward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randolph.  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rapiejko,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rapp,  Philip  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rash,  Kea  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raulston,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  William  J..  2.52-78-3610. 
Ra>mond,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redd.  Richard  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redding.  I'etarC.  012-38-121H. 
Redmond,  Ral;>h  A.,  227-6 :-i955. 
»<ecd,  Jamjs  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  James  W.,  38C-f-2- 1303. 
Reed,  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EeeoC  Paul  D  .  b  0-54  327^. 
Reese,  WlUlnm  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rcld,  Joh.iA,   CJl-63  8t'07. 
ReUey.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rt-iMy.  P.i.ri-k  .)..  217    56  -iS.t). 
Roln.  R:.^harcJ  L\.  151-38  5871. 
Relnl.  George  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kel.ser,  Franklin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Renz,  Je;rrey  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renter,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Revle,  Andiiw  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kevna.  Louie,  455  S2- 03 58. 
Reyna,  Troy  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhen.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RhodC!^.  Jonathan  F.,  217   52  9599. 
Ricca,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice.  Jamed  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Leonard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  Rodericli  C,  008   40  3350. 
Rich,  Peter  A..  474-5G-9526. 
Uich:ird.<;ca,  Guy  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchburg.  Cuesar  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rledel.  Donald  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ripley.  Bruce  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlshel.  Darren  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ritacco.  Raymond  D.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUter.  Bruce  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rtlter  George  P.,  361-40-24C2. 
Rltler.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera.  Auiba',  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rivera.  Luis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ro.ich,  Paul  W  ,  067^0-7628. 
Robershotte.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
i'.-iberts.  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roheris,  Larry  D.,  465-76  8836. 
Roberts,  Perry  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robcr-^ton.  Larry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rooliison,  Gejfirey,  18.5-36-7310, 
Rochnt.  Lnrry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rochelle,  ^!lchael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rock.  Edward  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rock,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rockafellow,  Olen'i.  I54-38-52GC. 
Rpdrla,  Peter  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodrim-e.  Michael  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodrl?uc7, 1.eonel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rodrl(?iiez,  ?.Teleclo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nnrl,  Eddie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roelkc,  Norman  L.,  317  51-5545. 
R  >"erB.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ro^on^.  Rlc.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers.  Richard  S.,  413-78  4487. 
Rogers.  William  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ro/fow,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roman,  Thomas  A.,  288  48-0913. 
Roma'ioskl,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uomlto.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rooker,  Tiiomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roonev.  Thomas  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horke.  Kevin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose.  William  D..  204-^0^^417. 
Rtiseman.  TTioma.s  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rojenbavnn.  Alan  D.,  444  50-0980. 
Roisi.  Rl'hard  A  .  273-48  -1307. 
Ros-sbach.  Daniel  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ros.^1,  Jay  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ros.sl,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R-)s«=on,  Claude  P..  463  -74~05ri0. 
Roth,  John  A.,  18"  10  9848. 


Rousseau.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowen.  Scott  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudd.  Gordon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudnaan.  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riilzls,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruff,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runner.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rupert.  Murray  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruis.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Russell,  Charles  A.,  437-54^518. 
Ruaso,  A.:t.honv  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX5. 
Rust,  Rlch!>rd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruthven.  Nelll  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rvan,  MlchaPl  P..  312-5'»-9787. 
Rvan,  Thom<!-,  K.,  527-8G-1558. 
Rwin,  William  J..  e30-52-F.314. 
Rybolt,  Richnrd  P,.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sabine,  Randall  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raboch Ik,  Robert  P..  134-12-6?56, 
Sickett,  IMchard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sadler,  Gejrgs  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sahlin,  Carl  T,.  Jr.,  01 1-40-1969. 
Suieng.i,  Sleven  E  ,  4H1-55  -5651, 
Salar.inr.e.  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splice.  Henry  J..  OlO-'tS -2.^83. 
S.-'.mck.  Mark  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sanders,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saudsrson,  Harold  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S.indLso'i,  Bn;ce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sands.  Michael  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sandnskv,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SanfiUppo,  Philip,  098  38-8457. 
Eanford,  Timothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S.intlago,  Pablo  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Santos,  Daniel.  Jr,,  a59-38-54l5, 
Sarpen,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders,  Earl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Savage,  Robert  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savai^e,  Thomr.3  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawlckl.  Michael  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saylor,  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scanlffe.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schanv.  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schellman,  Robert  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Schiller,  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt,  Ulrlch  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sehmledl,  Joseph  F.,  560-82 -6G65. 
Schnilt,  Steven  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmitt.  John  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltt.  Richard  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sehmltt,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnabel,  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnabel,  James  D.,  466  64-9671. 
Schneider,  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schneider,  Joseph  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scholler.  Gordon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoolcraft,  Joe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schra'Jer.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SLhrelbcr.  Mark  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrepplo,  Je.Trey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schrlcker,  Jack  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroder,  Dennis  K..  288-42  2451. 
Sehulz.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruhwlnp.  Fred  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sciico.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scofield.  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sco^t;lrs,  JefTiey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
F  'Ott,  Bri'.ce  K.,  224  76-8736. 
Scot  t.  Glen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  James  T..  502-5i-3138. 
S-ott,  John  E..  0C6  44-6346. 
Scott.  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  P.iul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  Rod?er  L  .  455-81-  8743. 
Scott.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scovin,  Peter  R.,  073-M-4218. 
Scruton,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sear-y.  Kenny.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Seav.  Wendell.  G..  264-88  -3394. 
Soory,  Ron  Ud  E,.  514-.50-7352. 
Seelie,  Lon  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selbert.  Lee  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seifrled,  Walter  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Seltz.  Jame=  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sela,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sellers.  Link  O..  210  58-4057. 
Serle.  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Se'soms.  David  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Severe,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Snafcr,  J«ck  O.,  283-42  5809. 
yhaffer,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Siiarou,  Gary  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sha\\ ,  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Shaw,  Rayiord  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan.  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Shelby,  Danny  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shelton,  Randolph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Siupherd,  William  E  ,  564-68-  C458, 
Sheppird.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
tj'.ennan,  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Shenlll.  Jody  R..  574-22-591H. 
Sbigley.  James  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snipe.  James  W.,  222-30- .">600. 
Slilnon.  Robert  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoaf.  Nathan  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoup,  William  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Shreiner,  Cruif  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shrev.sbun  .  David  A..  232-72  -0415. 
Khriver.  William  H.,  303  .56-8267. 
Shunt.-;.  Walter  W  .  192-42  94->t), 
Sick,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sldebottom,  Jame.'^  .7.,  204-86  .■i,i90, 
Siemer,  John  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Slems,  Terry  L..  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sii..sb>  .  Steven  T.,  43'-84-97(lv 
Siicoy,  Jinnev  H  .  Jr  .  3hO-80-:-IV58, 
Simar.  John  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Simmons.  Randall  O,,  194-40  8498. 
.Simnis.  Jon  C  .  407-88-9.529, 
Simon,  Chailes  N„  465  -84-.S202, 
Simons,  Kenneth  .\..  101-.^a-381:*. 
Simons,  Willian!  E,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonsen.  Peter  C  .  528 -72-031ii. 
Slmpklus,  Themes  A.,  225 -72  1046. 
Simpson,  Diiane  C,  .XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  William  K  .  2.5.")-82-6]75. 
Sinclair,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinnotl,  Patrick  J,.  5.i9-82-4812. 
Sivula,  Kenne'h  E..  537^2-2-i05. 
Siwy,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skeggs.  Dout'li.F  H.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skillicom,  Alan  D..  485-f54-  4310. 
Skoog,  Steven  J,,  .544  -60-401.'). 
Skudlarek,  William.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slack,  Pinner.  587-3:J-0873. 
Slack.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slade,  Peter  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sligar.  Michael  J,.  102  38-2852, 
Sloan  Jolui  W,  III,  413  70-644U, 
Sione,  James  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S!oveii.-,ky,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smalley,  Jrrome  D.,  298-44-07/9, 
Smalln,  Silas  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Brent  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sinilh,  Charles  T.,  160-42-173:5. 
Smith,  Donald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Earl  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  EdWFTd  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Grant  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Howard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Lester  A.,  68.'V-34-9333. 
Smith,  Richard  A..  405  -84-«655, 
Smith,  Stephen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Tlunnian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Walter  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Siiader,  William  R.,  2P,4-42-6909. 
Siivder,  David  B..  o.56-3fr  4250, 
Snyder.  Robert  J.,  224  -72-4930. 
Snyder,  Wilbur  R.,  ly3-38-8491. 
Soils,  Rosendo  HI,  4.'-)C-8S-2704. 
tomers,  Uo-jcrt  L  ,  0,)7-38-987e, 
Souxa.  John  P.,  0.<2-  40-0379. 
^paiigi-sr.  Eric  L..  2:10-02-0054. 
Spann.  Walker  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparn   Je'!-pv  I,  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spiii-en'.:.',,  Jaints  r  ,  209-50-41 19. 
Spcr.  Gai  V  D,.  419.02-7280, 
.'-vienccr,  James  M,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
t^pencer,  Moar^if  D,,  231   66-9663, 
:->peii!.-er.  Richard  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
!ir-ineili.  Rnlph  P..  022   38-0748. 
Sciiik;:,  Jifnie.-.  M,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
f^r'Knil.-r.  Mark  F..  476-602-2128. 
Spii  ey,  Jumes  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■Squire,  *^ei-<  y  N..  298-48  6:i43, 
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Stacchinl,  Aaron  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stafford,  Michael  P.,  2')&-88-0108. 

Stahl,  Dnnlel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanger,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanley,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stan.sbury,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanton.  Edgar  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Staples,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Staples,  Winthrop  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stark.  Gnil  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slatr,  Michpel  T.,  .398-52  8 '''^6. 

Sta.^fr,  Jeffrpy  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

St  edge.  Leiand  B.,  108-38-2:^!?:;. 

Steele,  Robert  E..  462-84-49o0. 

Steele.  Roberr  L,  511-54- •;56t. 

•Sle'-r  ..  Job)'.  G.,  083-44-367;>. 

Steiani.  Oary  J  ,  4R3-62  69RS, 

Stein,  Al  Ml  L  .  S23-80   0180, 

Stf-in,  Cerii-e  R„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

StPin,  Riuir.f  11  I„,  'i30-7e-9.">4:>. 

Sterner,  Jam-=  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SU'inmnn,  Mr.v.  ii!  A,,  267-4;'  0197, 

.Mepheisoii.  Jolia  A.,  521-62-  lOi'7. 

Sterns.  R.pinaid  K,  203  96  2692. 

Pterrri  t,  Winifun  N.,  182-38  ;'756. 

Stetier.  JMIIton  A..  4'}3-54  -7842. 

Steveji.siiii.  GraUie  E.,  577-  64-42r.7, 

Steven.son.  Wil!iam  4127-7C-3255. 

Ste-.van,  Tlu-nia";  F,.  O03--1O-O498. 

SunVfcit,  W!l}.f.mT.,4>j6   94   -4702. 

.Stilgenb!!iu>r,  Cilif.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stilhnnii,  Gert'h  B.,  o;3-  12--6.TI0, 

Stilo,  Glen  E    0P3  -41-058' 

Stino.  D.Tniel  R  .  520-50-836;', 

atiiie,  Stephen  L  ,  520-50  S-i,.<. 

Sanson.  Lee  C,  506-  66 -6282 

SloUin-;,  r:f,'->t;rt  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stolzfc,  Patrick  C.  34.5-4C-  1075. 

tftonc.  Junip.s  W.,  450  78-96st5. 

Su)»ieclpher,  PhUip,  55l-6(^  9980, 

Stoits,  Larry  C,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Siouder,  Rlehaitl  L„  587-03-91.59, 
Stout,  Thonips  E„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ktuwp.  C,.r;iet.T  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sl.ranss,  Join;  C  .  375-54-71 1 7. 
Sir*  b*-!,  Paiil  ■).,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
sstriokHnci,  Hprm.i:-!,  2;ti-.=.0-^8tiC. 
.Strickiin,  W'llirim.  510-56  3233. 
t-iringliam,  .Si.and  H.,  .529- 62 -388.5. 
Slronach,  James.  557-50-302;!. 
Stioiit:.  Rooerc  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Strom,-,  Robert,  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX , 
«trothef,  Donf.lU  K,.  ?50-76-5.5()l, 
btJ  111'.;,  R;.-a;ud  '^'  ,  15^-42-3192. 
:-)tudiiicka,  Donald  F,,  508  04-59h4, 
.Stuebnor,  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stumpf,  Harry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sturgeon,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
.'=:v,lliviin,  Daniel  K,.  507-66-8C9;i, 
Sullivan,  Denis  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiillivan,  Steven  D.,  228-68-976;^. 
.Sunnncr,  MlU-hell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers,  George  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S.veat,  Lawi-cince  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Sweeney,  Thomas  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S'.vit/icr,  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tagi;art.  Joh)\  C,  51 9-50-3386. 
Takeshlia,  Lloyd  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TalaULse,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'J'alln-.Hi),  Gerald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tallman.  Stephen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
1  fii-.ner,  .Jrtin?<-  M,,  2'»7-48-4572. 
T.'.phorn,  James  G..  297-44--9558, 
Taylor,  Cr.iig  L,.  452-00  -8779. 
Ta'.lor.  Eric  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Henry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Jimmy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tayl'ir,  Jcsepii  R.,  249-  82-67>i5. 
Tayk-r,  Larry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX , 
'i  i-ylor,  Robert  A.,  408  70-S050, 
T..\  lor,  Troy  R„  442  50-3970. 
Tehero.  Demetrlo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tcjan,  Thnrnisn  B„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
'Jckell.  Robert  S,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tcngiin,  Wendell  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
7en;iey,  Leon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teston,  Harvey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Thacker,  John  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
■niar(>e,  Johnnie  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Q  Ini'inc,  Rober-  li  ,  If/J  80-1880. 


Thomas,  Dwight  P.,  062  42-«375. 

Thomas,  Harold  G.,  214-52  6989. 

Thomas,  Issac,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomas,  Ronald  D,,  433-74-015: , 

Thomassen,  Thorn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomp.son,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson.  Edwin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomp.son,  Gayden  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  Jerry   W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson.  Johnny  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thomp.son,  Kenneth  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Thomp.son,  Michael  .\  ,  454  82-0162. 

Tliom.sna.  PatrK-k  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  <; 

Tiioni'^ii,  Peter  W.,  019  40  4101. 

Thorn.  James  T  ,  464  74-5323. 

'ihornion,  Gordon  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thorpe,  William  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thro-morto'.,  Fx:x-;t.  4:i3-70-;640, 

Thues.  Stanley  P...  219  ,52-9141. 

Thurman.  Edward  E..  531-50-0.523. 

Tidwell.  M.-irk  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tleiel,  M.iik  A„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tierney,  P^-tr  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tierney.  W  lUian-.  V.,  199  40  23^7. 

Tie.ssren.  Randtl  M..  50i-.58  51u.J. 

TUden.  Robert  J..  575-44  -8004. 

Tillmpn,   Chiistoph.er,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Tillman,  Richard  E.,   149->C  1815, 

Tilton,  D.iii  D..  4P3-58-.5867. 

Timboe.  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Timmeroei-g,  Pa-.ii  D.,  224-76-61.37. 

Tindall,  Tlioina,-,  O..  l;'8-38-4ni9. 

Titns,  Keith  R,,  i:.2-36-  2740. 

Todd,  John  M„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Toelt,  Thonuis  A„  416 -<;8-32&5. 

Toler.  Garvis  W.,  Jr,.  223-G8-0C48. 

Toler.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

'lorn,  George  E.,  4Ci;-84-4281. 

Tom.  Melviii  Gee  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tone,  Brian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toops,  David  D.,  492-.54-4e5e. 

Topalian.  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Topp,  Pet«r  A,,  585-10-«480. 

Topper,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tones,  Adaui  L,,  529  -♦)&-2490. 

Transom,  Geor^.e  E,.  090-42-25'»8. 

Truuger,  Gary  .M„  1 86-38-2540. 

'Iravis.  Biian  L„  .570-70-05u8. 

Travnl.am.  Jerry  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Iieharne,  Richard  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tritt.  Da-,  id  W.,  164  42-1615. 

Troutmaii,  Sieve  A.,  444-.52-32&3. 

Troy,  Leo  J.,  Jr.,  030-32-1 555. 

True,  Gregory  R.,  001-52-425G. 

True!;dell,  Stephen,  250-80-C095. 

'fucker.  Jeffrey  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

1  ucker,  Terry  L,.  2c>3-78-0840. 

Tuckey,  TJjom  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Tulkki,  Burton  W„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
TuUbane,  Joseph  D„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turek,  Frank  R,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  D.ivid  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Grppg  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner,  Hilton  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Turner,  Lawrence  K,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler.  David  D,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler,  Douglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tv.son.  Shelly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

IVstod.  Douglas  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ueda,  Roger  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I'mdeJibiock.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Unistaedier.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Un^eri'uber.  Tra\is,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Urban,  Mark  S,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
ITr.sillo.  John  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vnccard.  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vaenl.  Arthur  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Van,  Patten,  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanantv  erp,  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanbuskirk,  James  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vam  leve.  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vjiidam.  Bruce  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Vanvurst,  Frederick.  367-54—9004. 
Varhol.  Charles  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VrtUghan,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vazquez,,  Jaime,  Jr„  214-5S-4469. 
Veal,  Wayne,  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veasey.  Michael,  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vecchione,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Veoder,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Verr.istro.  Pusqnale.  200  40  1;':55. 


Vest.  Kii-  O..  461   81-8301 
Vetl  lug.  Frank  H.,  524-a6f2637. 
Vlkstroni.  C^rl  K.,  353^(U7438. 
Vlllarrjal,  Jesse.  457-90-opoO. 
Vines.  Warr.u  D..  231-60-WlB. 
Vinson.  William  N..  217--5b  3859. 
VUnldelll.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vogel.  Donald  A..  291-46-E085. 
Vogel.  Gregory  C.  052-3811136. 
Vogel.  Keniieih  L..  549-71)   1109. 
Vogt.  Terry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voland.  Howard  M..  531-qo-30C5. 
^'ona,  Lonnle  D.,  265-88-i657. 
VonBehren.  Ronald,  407454-9177. 
VonKaniecke.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VonMerveldt.  Joseph.  45T-82-8742. 
Voss.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vreeland.  Kenneth  R..  12S-43  3801. 
Vross.  Edward  W  .  043-46i-7448. 
Vuksich,  Paul  M..  256-8246415. 
Wade.  Kenneth,  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner,  Dennis  A..  228-711-7140. 
Wagner.  Frank  H.,  456-84^0559. 
Wagner,  Stephen  B.,  507-^2-9326. 
Wagnon.  Russell  C.  544^8-7417. 
Waltschle3.  Gary  E..  521-t4-3591. 
Wulborn,  Gary  S.,  160-38fl691. 
Waldbueser.  WllUnm.  49T-50   1770. 
Walker.  Charley  H.,  431-EI2-8746. 
Walker.  James  D  .  224-76J-7179. 
Walker.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Kenneth  T.,  157^2-7600. 
Walker.  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  James'...  561-6B-8133. 
v/allace,  Thomas  R..  455-|74-422G. 
Waller.  Thomas  G..  253-W-5201. 
Walsh.  Michael  A..  209-IOf-  2330. 
Walsh.  Patrick  J..  061-4243967. 
Walsh,  WllUam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waller,  James  V.,  505-58-^091. 
Walters,  David  E.,  267-84-  1503. 
Walton.  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wampler,  Richard  L  ,  551  -78-4021. 
Wamsted,  Ronald  D.,  527170-5594. 
Wank.  Robert  H.,  37S-54-  0357. 
Ward,  Ray  E..  517-58-242). 
Ware,  Charles  C.  587-01^230. 
Warnement,  Jerry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner,  Charles  C,  250-9(1-4510. 
Waronlckl.  Theodore,  235476-2657. 
Warren,  Michael  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warwick,  Gerard  T.,  212-^2-5554. 
Waskom,  William  W.,  231-170-3574. 
Wasnlk,  Michael  A.,  066-3B-3025. 
Waters.  Benjamin  B..  248486-0928. 
Waters.  Tommy  W..  234-  8p-5815, 
Wayt.  Timothy  P..  290-4244701, 
Weaver,  Joseph  H.,  275-4fe-4444. 
Weaver,  Timothy  A.,  27&-«6-0393. 
Webb,  Duane  E.,  527-58-3B66. 
Webb.  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  William  L.,  197-4&48109. 
Weber,  Alfred  J.,  108-40-^60. 
Weber,  James  W..  4G1-8&42220. 
Weekley,  John  C,  563-8441050. 
Weerslng.  Gary  M.,  275-4B-3257. 
Welmer,  Michael  B.,  311-s|o-1223. 
Wets3,  James  R..  174-42-3^50. 
Welch.  John  C.  220-72-9|53. 
Welch.  Michael  K.,  376-54^761. 
Welch.  WUUam  G.,  572-8<J-9829. 
Welles,  Peter  B.,  042-46-4^26. 
Welling,  Richard  D.,  108^0-3327. 
WcUman,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  Wayn«  C,  251 -78-4324. 
Wentlent,  Mark  8.,  12.5-38-2941. 
Wentrcek.  Roy  C,  449-8*-|5891. 
Werb,  Thomas  J.,  035-3241139, 
Wesley,  Bartley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
West.  Sterling  G.,  266-92-rn20. 
Wlieatley.  David  V..  511-4B-5461, 
Wheeler,  Michael  E.,  431-«6^180. 
Wheelock,  John  G.,  069-^1-8789. 
Whltaker.  Michael  J  .  55^^2-9219. 
White,  CUfton  P  ,  215-56-bo91. 
While,  Paul  E.,  463-74-03^. 
Whitley.  Ted  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whitley.  Terry  D.,  454-^B8-il301. 
Whltlock.  Robert  B.,  404-<  E(-8830. 
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Whitney.  Floyd  O.,  510-54  -7310. 
WlerablLkl,  Bogusla,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wigal,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlghtman.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlgaer  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wilco.x.  Timothy  J..  COl-42-6031. 
Wllcyniki,  Johu  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlldsrman.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlides.  D,*vld  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlldrlck,  George  C,  295^4-3487. 
WUey,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllhtlmy.  Geotlrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wllker.scn,  Tlmotiiy,  266-88-0S83. 
Wllkcs,  Roljert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllkinsj;i,  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wlllev.  Barry  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllley.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wllll:.ms.  Allen  J,  222-34-71 13. 
Williams.  Bcn".;c  r.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
William^;,  Carter  J.,  219-50-2G.W. 
Williams.  C  larles  A..  401-74  G357. 
Will  lams.  Clyde  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Edgar  B.,  472-C4-5084. 
WlllUms.  Emmett  P.,  258-7G-5073. 
Williams,  Garry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllll.ims.  Hilary  M.,  449-82  4227. 
V/!lliams,  JohnH..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V.'illlanis,  Robert  \V.,  056-^2-9025. 
WiUl-ims,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
William...  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willi  \m'on,  Herbert.  4'^6-72-8744, 
Wllllam."!on.  Joel  E..  22S-72-4777. 
Willis,  Clifford  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wills,  Wcjley  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V.'lKson.  Albert  R.,  50-1-62-1837. 
Wr.soi,  Fred  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Frederick  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Tod  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wines.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
V.'lng.  Timothy  R.,  041-40   1940. 
Wlrlck,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise,  Douglas  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wi-shcamper,  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Wlsmann,  Joseph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlttman.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wohleen.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
W.ojdakowskl,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wold,  J.imes  R.,  53,5-46-4;)62. 
Wolfe.  Shucy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolford.  Stephen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong,  Chadwlck  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong  Gregory  K..  576-58  9878. 
Wonson,  George  H.,  41'0-66-1780. 
Wood.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodman.  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wortham.  Terry  H.,  404   64-7371. 
Woznek,  Keith  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Ein^ene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Steven  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wunder,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyllc.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wysockl.  Henry  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yakobltls.  Edward  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yamamoto.  Clifford,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yarnell.  Albert  R.  430  86-9292. 
Yarrow,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yaws,  NeU  S..  454-78-:   06. 
Yee,  Bobby,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yellen.  Howard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yolda,  James  J.,  226-76  2379. 
Youmans,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Young.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Younger,  Norman  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yuen,  Raymond  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yulll,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yuknls,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zahac7ewsky.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zamperlnl,  Mark  E.,  168-3B-9240. 
Zeeb.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zerkow.  Paul  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Zlegler,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman.  Charle.s.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlnunerman.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zipf .  Carl  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Zm.'le'.:,  Gerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zolner.  Erl.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zoubek.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zuelke,  Gordon.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Zurlm,  Steven  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WOMEN'S  ARMY  CORPS 

To  be  first  licucenant 
Glboon.  Elizabeth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
StUler,  Roberta  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

UEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Br.noch.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bantz,  Eric  W.,  133-42-22:2. 
Bc.im.  Thomas  E.,  220-^8  2858. 
Blom,  Stephen  D.,  512-50-7o0C. 
Bowaia  i,  Greg  A.,  209-40-9J95. 
Doyd.  J  inies  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Steven  W..  4u3 -92-3702. 
Brow.'.,  Thecdoi-e  S..  4G7-81-1288. 
Eryant,  Clare. ;ce  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess.  Jo!  n  B.,  419-J4-0006. 
Burroughs.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burion,  Lio  ,  d  R.,  5  Jd-56-72G4, 
Calve.ley,  Mickey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canella,  James  J.,  497-52-431 1. 
Caprard,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carey.  William  G..  114-40-77(33. 
Carroll,  Dale  A..  2*8-86-7636. 
Christopher.  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clsneros,  GuUlermo,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Clark,  Bruce  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clemenie.  Jeffrey  P.,  15i>-40-2877. 
Caburn,  Dale  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comin.  Larry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conlan,  Lawrence  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cork.  1  imothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cornel!,  Floyd  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cotton,  Frank  R.,  Jr..  441-50  5962, 
Cowart,  Eric  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalton,  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davidson,  H  iward,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Davis,  Ford  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Davis.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degl.icomf.  Frank  G.,  523  76-0187. 
Delllnger.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempster,  Robert  S..  430  92-0031. 
Dobler.  Michael  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downey.  Gordon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dukes.  Michael  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dye,  Scott  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ecmon,  Gary  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  Larry  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evaiifi.  Eddie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fl'-.e.  Darwin  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Fla  lery,  Colbert  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd.  Charles  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortuna.  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prank.  Jon  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garner.  John  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaschen.  Fredrick  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graskl.  Ger?e  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greshnm.  Obedlah  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kaas,  Ro-ce  A    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson,  Dale  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harln,!:,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
mil.  Marvin  E  .  410-86-3TP1. 
Hilts.  Barry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hli:kle.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hcrak,  Bernnrd  J  ,  4')3-92-51P5. 
Howard.  Freddie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huebr.er.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HuF^ley,  C'are-ce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isenhower.  Nelson  N  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jone?,  Randall  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KIser,  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Kindred,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lakso.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levens.  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llevsay,  Alvln  L  .  43-94-6796. 
Lyday.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MartliieT;.  Phillip  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mave-..  Tommy  W.,  458  78  -9912. 
McCabe,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulnness,  Jo^n  P.,  065^2-5659, 
Mf'Murdo,  Strathmore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meln.  Cilvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moon,  William  A.,  Jr„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Muller,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nolan.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Omcrl",  Dexter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Opio,  Roger  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ornie.  Terry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PH,'e.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pendlyschok,  Charles,  223-«4-0074. 

I'enrod,  Jame.i  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perry  Ray  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Piuord,  Joe  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plant;,  Henry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plvmyer.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pumphrey,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

R^.mirez.  Hector.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Randol,  Doyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rebecca.  George  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Reeder,  Michael  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rpid,  Michael  L.,  431  -88-2950. 

Ros?.  Allan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rowe,  Gregory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Russ,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sexton.  Rodger.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sledor,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slominskl,  Martin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sly,  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Rodney  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snide.  William  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steln-A-eg,  Kenneth  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SMnson.  Karl  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stone,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Struve.  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sutton.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stafford.  Keith  B  ,  414   G2-0126. 

Swenson.  Gerald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sv.illey,  Benjamin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theodorakos,  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmmons,  Mitchell,  433-74—4196. 
TrouTman.  Carrlck  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Truett,  Walter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Truxai.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Frank  T..  239  -48  4C86. 
Ursono.  Richard  L  047-'^4-52'T>. 
Wanzer,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  I*land  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
V  eelcs.  Kenneth  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welter.   Richard   F.,  572-76-.')380. 
Yakuma,  Wayne  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yount:,  R.jbert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zurcher,  John  \V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AiiMV  me:ucal  specialist  corps 
To  be  first  lieutenanL 
Belle,  Grace  A  ,  358-40  0637. 

ARMV    NUKSE    CORPS 

7*0  be  first  lieiitevnnt 

Archer.  Salley  E  ,  2S7-38-8949 

Bogpess,  George  H  ,  468-.5S-6369. 

Brooks,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Faust.  Kllzabeth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gilbert,  Deri.  196  36-5172. 

Klnsinger,  Daniel  H  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stalbaurr.,  Harriett.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Zuelke.  Lc  rene  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Marinp  Corps 

The  follo'.vinp-named  officers  of  the  ^:a- 
riae  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  captain : 

Kathleen  E.  Lewis 
Barbara  A.  Martin 
Lynda  J.  Neithaniracr 
_.  .^  Mellnda  A.  Nepfe! 

Constance  G.  GilchrestLarralne  D.  Rlballa 
Kathryn  A.  Gordon       Betty  R   Sewell 
Margaret  P.  Hughes       Susin  E.  Steiner 
Cathy  A.  Kocourek         Jan;ce  K.  Wilhains 
Karen  A.  Lalno  Nancy  K    York 

The  following-named  olKcers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  tlie 
grade  of  captain: 

Bruce  J.  Adkins  Calvin  D.  Baker  Jr 

Paul  D.  Allen,  Jr.  Robert  E.  Ball 

Kenneth  C  Aill.son,  Jr.  Richard  W.  Bates 
James  P.  Amos  Thomas  W.  Battaglla 

Charles  L.  Armstrong    Philip  B.  Baysden 
Ronald  J.  Armstrong    Larry  E.  Beagley 
James  P.  Atkins,  in       Jonathan  M.BeaU 
Gerald  D.  Badlnger        Peter  R.  Beavlns 


Eobarta  M.  Baro 
Kathryn  P.  Cooiiey 
Ed*ina  E.  Davis 
Lajuana  G.  Pa<an 


George  G.  Berg 
Dan  T.  Bergstrom 
William  L.  Belles 
Albert  H.  BIckmore 
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The  House  met  at 

The  Chaplain,  Rev. 

DJD.,  offered  the  folio  i 


Not  every  one  that  si  ith  xinto  me.  Lord. 
Lord,  shall  enter  inti^  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven;  hut  he  that  di  eth  the  will  of  My 
Father  who  is  in  ifeaven. — M.Ulhew 
7:  21. 

Almighty  and  eteint  1  God.  we  bow  our 
heads  in  Tliy  presence  ind  lift  our  heaits 
unto  Thee  praying  for  clear  minds,  clean 
hearts,  and  creative  sp  rits  as  we  face  the 
tasks  of  this  new  day  Make  us  wise  in 
making  decisions,  firn  in  our  allegiance 
to  what  is  right,  kind  n  our  relations  to 
one  another,  and  faitl-  fill  to  the  highest 
we  know  in  all  that  we  lo. 

We  thank  Thee  for  t  lis  land  of  life  and 
liberty  in  which  we  live,  founded  by  our 
fathers  and  fostered  oy  our  faith.  Do 
Thou  bless  cur  people,  i  e  pray  Thee,  and 
gr:int  them  grace  to  sutmount  the  differ- 
ences which  separate  jhem  and  as  one 
people  may  they  pursiie  one  purpose  to 
live  together  in  peace  f  )r  the  good  of  all. 

In  the  spirit  of  Chris  t  we  pray.  Amtn. 


0  o'clock  a.m. 
Edward  G.  Latch, 
ing  prayer: 


THE  JOUKNAL 


the 


The  SPEAKER.  Tlie 
ined  the  Journal  of 
ceedings  and  announccJB 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  t 
approved. 
*     There  was  no  objection 


Chair  has  exam- 
last  day's  pro- 
to  the  House  his 


le  Journal  stands 


MESSAGE  PROM  fHE  SENATE 

A  message  from  tht  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  cierks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  confefrence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  Lo  the  bill 
(H.R.  12471)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
section  552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
known  as  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  numbered  6 
and  that  it  receded  from  Its  amendments 
numbered  1,  3.  4,  5,  7.  8.  9.  10  to  the  blU 
<H.R.  11546)  entitled  "An  act  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Preserve  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  for  other  purposes.'' 

The  message  also  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amendments 
to  the  Senate  amendments  numbered  1, 
3.  7.  8,  10  and  that  it  receded  from  its 
amendment  numbered  a  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
10088)  entitled  "An  acti  to  establish  the 


Big   Cypress   National   Preserve   in    the 
State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annDunced  that  the 
Stnate  agreed  to  the  House  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  amendment  num- 
bered 5  and  that  it  receded  from  its 
amendments  numbered  3  ard  4  to  the 
bill  fH.R.  4861)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  4.  1961,  pro- 
viding for  th?  preservation  and  protec- 
tion of  certain  lands  known  as  Piscat- 
away  Park  in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles 
Counties.  Md.,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  al.'^o  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  9375.  An  ;\-l  to  authorize  the  dis- 
position of  certain  otllce  equipment  and  liir- 
iilshiigs.  and  lor  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  10834.  All  act  lo  amend  the  ar-t  of 
Oclober  27,  1972,  establishing  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  In  San  Pran- 
ci.sco  and  Marin  Counties.  Calif.,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

a.  3817.  A:i  act  to  amend  the  National 
Bank  Act.  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
the  National  Housing  Act,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
rinrl 

S.J.  Res  234.  Joint  resolution  transferring 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  certain  archives  end 
records  in  the  custody  of  the  National  Ar- 
chives of  the  United  Siutcs. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  committee 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  STRATTON  AN- 
NOUNCES SUBCOMMITTEE  HEAR- 
INGS ON  J-LITARY  RETIREMENT 
LEGISLATION 

'Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and   to  revise   and   extend   his 

r,-;marks.  I 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Militarj-    Com.pensal  ion,    of 


whi  :h  I  am  chairman,  will  begin  hearings 
on  October  C  on  H.R.  12505.  the  Dcpart- 
mer.t  of  Drfen.-^e  proposed  legislation  to 
modernize  the  militai-y  retirement  sys- 
tem. At  the  time  the  military  procure- 
ment autliorizati.in  conference  report 
was  adorted.  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Hebert)  .  stated  that  he 
wanted  the  advocates  of  militarj'  reconi- 
putation  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear at  these  hearings  to  state  their  views 
and  express  any  new  information  whicli 
tiiey  may  have  developed  since  the  last 
recomputation  hearings  2  years  ago. 

Therefore,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day of  next  week,  October  9  and  10.  my 
subcommittee  will  be  prepared  to  hear 
those  who  wish  to  testify  on  the  recom- 
putation issue,  as  well  as  on  the  Defense 
retirement  proposal. 

We  will  begin  by  hearing  Members  of 
Congress  on  Wednesday.  October  9. 

Members  wishing  to  testify  should 
notify  the  subcommittee  as  soon  as  pos- 
siLie. 

Committee  rules  require  that  witnesses 
submit  sufficient  copies  of  their  prepared 
st.ttements  to  the  committee  48  hours  in 
advance  of  presentation. 

Recognizing  that  the  very  buj^y  sched- 
ule at  this  time  will  prevent  some  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  testify  from  appearin?, 
the  subcommittee  will  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive statements  for  the  record:  and 
Members  who  wish  may  have  their  state- 
ments incorporated  in  the  i:rint:d 
hearings. 


TOO    MUCH    TIME    ON    CONGRES- 
SIONAL REFORM 

<  Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mtrks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  day  after  day 
the  time  of  the  House  has  been  taken  up 
with  so-called  congressional  reform.  Day 
after  day  the  accomplishments  in  this 
field  are  minimal.  Day  after  day  more 
important  work  of  the  Nation  goes 
begging. 

Surely  the  Congress  realizes  the 
Nation  is  much  more  concerned  with  in- 
flation, with  fuel  prices,  with  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  with  tight  money  than 
with  the  way  in  which  the  Hou.se  is  or- 
ganized. It  is  proposed  that  Congress 
recess  in  snother  week.  Thnt  means 
Congress  will  defer  much  significant 
legislative  action  until  mid-November. 
That  leaves  little  time  for  any  impres- 
sive program  to  cope  with  the  major 
threats  to  the  economy. 
I  qi'estion  that  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
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time  spent  or  the  results  shown  In  tlie 
name  of  congressional  reform.  It  would 
be  a  much  more  logical  thing  to  put  first 
things    first    and    see   to   the   Nation's 

basiness. 


INCREASING  THE  NUMBER  OF  POSI- 
TIONS OF  EXPERT  TRANSCRIBERS 
TO  OFFICIAL  COMMITTEE  RE- 
PORTERS 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1299,  Rept.  No.  93-1408* .  vhich  was 
refened  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

H.  Res.  1299 

Resolved,  That,  effective  upoa  tiiajoment 
of  tills  resolution,  there  shall  be  p.Ud  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  compensation  for 
the  employment  of  one  additional  expert 
transcriber  to  official  committee  reporters 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  ap- 
pointed In  the  same  manner,  and  to  receive 
the  same  rate  of  compeiia.'itlon,  as  the  other 
expert  transcribers  to  official  commKtefl 
reporters. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
Hou^e  Resolution  1293  and  a.<>k  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  v^ill  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  r.  greed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOL'SE 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  pouit  of  ordur  that  a  cjuorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  qu«>iaini  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a, 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  ro.  5.12] 
Adams  FUher  MoorheKd.  C».i:f 

Archer  Flowei-s  N'elbeu 

BadiUu  Fountain  pike 

Blackbuiii  Fra.Ter  Podell 

Blatnik  Gaydos  Powell,  Ohio 

Boggs  Gray  prtce.  Tex. 

Bni.sco  G'jbfor  l-?>;iick 

Brown.  Calif.      Hanna  Rees 

Burton.  John      Heb«rt  licid 

Carey.  N.Y.  Htlstoaki  R.3ou«y  N  Y 

Chisbolm  HilHs  Runm-Is 

Clark  Hoban  Ruppe 

Collier  Holincld  Sanrtman 

Conyei-i  Hosmer  Sbuster 

frane  Johnson.  O!'.    .Steelman 

Culver  Lehman  Stei^er.  Arty. 

Oavls,  Cr.  Long,  Md.  Teague 

Dent  .McClory  Tleman 

Derw'.nskl  ii-^cdonaia  Tree;-. 

Dls?s  Madipran  Udall 

Dlnsel".  MathiHs.  Ciir.    v.'are 

D^rn  Mayne  Vl?olff 

Diiiiua  Michel  Vate:i 

EciharUt  Minshall.  Oh-o   Youn-    A1.T-It.t 

Evans,  Colo.        Mitchell,  Md.      Youiv.?,  Ga. 
rish 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  358 
Members  have  recorded  their  pre.^ence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dL-jpensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  SIT  TOMORROW  WHILE  THE 
HOUSE  IS  IN  SESSION 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  may  have  a  full  committee  meet- 
ing tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  House  is 
in  session  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming? 

Thfip  vr.s  i,o  objection. 


SUPPLTEM r:NTAL  APPROPP l^ TIONS 
BILL.  1075 

Mr.  Via  HON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  tliat 
the  Hoiise  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
nuttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considci-a- 
Uon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  making  sup- 
plenientfal  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1575,  and  for  oUicr 
pui-poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  cffered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

'I he  motion  v. as  aeieed  to. 

INT  Tlii:  COM4Uirr.E  OF  THE  %MI','I ', 

Ac^'ordingl:'  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  tlie  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House 
on  the  State;  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  16900.  with 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMA1>I.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
dov.Ti  to  and  including  line  11  on  psee  6 
of  the  bill. 

AVIENP.ME.VT   Orr:,RtD   V\    MR     (JUIK 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairma:i,  I  ofT.r  an 
amendmofcit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amen'lment  offered  by  Mr.  Qtir:  On  page 
C,  line  11,  in.sert  tlie  following:  "Provided 
juTlher,  Tli:.t  of  the  sums  appropriated  here- 
in, not  to  exceed  $.575,000  ^hall  be  avallatole  to 
carry  out  section  625  of  V.m  Education  of  tlie 
Handicjipped  Act." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  C;'.;;i::r.an  yesterday 
this  body  adopted  the  Roybal-Veyscy 
ameuciment.  One  of  the  parts  of  it  was 
to  increase  the  money  for  the  handi- 
capped. What  my  amendment  does  Is.  of 
the  amount  of  money  r  impropriated  for 
the  handicapped.  $575,000  will  be  used  to 
can-y  out  section  625  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handic;ipped  Act.  At  the  outset  I 
want  to  .say  this  does  not  add  mone.v  to 
what  Ls  plready  in  the  bill  pursuant  to 
the  action  taken  yesterday. 

Section  625  provides  funds  for  regional 
programs  for  the  deaf. 

There  are  three  such  regional  pro- 
grams now  in  existence — one  In  Seattle, 
one  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Northiidge.  and.  one  in  St.  Paul— which 
provide  the  tvpe  of  training  authorized  in 
secticn  6J5  for  deaf  .students.  The.se  pro- 
grams £ire  itnique  in  that  they  provide 
tei-vices  to  deaf  students  from  across  the 
entire  Nation.  The  funds  provided  in  my 
amendment  insure  the  continuation  of 
the.sc  thre»  excellent  programs.  The 
$575,000  woidd  provide  $200,000  for  the 
St.  Pfiti:  prog.ai.i.  .*!75.000  foi'  Ihc  Siat- 


tle  piogr.'^m.  and  $200,000  for  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Cu'iifornia  at  Nortliridge. 

oe(  tion  625  wa.s  an  amendment  thai  I 
offered  to  tlie  Elementary  and  Stcondary 
Education  Act  of  1974  which  was  ac- 
cepted and  became  part  of  the  public  law 
and  autlioriiies  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation to  make  grants  to  institutions,  of 
hiMh'ir  education,  including  junior  and 
f.  •i.irnimity  roilegcs,  vocational  and  ttch- 
nicai  institutions,  and  other  appropriate 
nr.nprofit  educational  agencies  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  specially 
de^ianf'd  or  -nodified  regional  programs 
of  vocational,  tschnical,  postsccondary 
or  adult  education  for  dec.f  anJ  other 
liaiidicapped  persons. 

Section  625  was  included  iu  the  Icgis- 
iation  because  several  iiisiitutions  had 
been  working  on  a  demonstration  basis 
in  an  attempt  to  fill'a  clear  void  in  the 
a»ea  of  training  for  the  d^af  that  exists 
throughout  the  country.  .^The  problem 
stems  from  the  fact  tliat  although  there 
are  some  dollars  available  for  Irainiiig 
proies.-:ional3  to  work  with  the  deaf  but 
very  few  dollars  to  provide  f.ctual  tntin- 
iii'}  for  the  adult  deaf  themselves. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  there  are  tluee 
prcgi-ams  whicli  operate  on  a  demon- 
stration basis.  They  are  the  St.  Paul 
Tcclmical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  iu  Mhi- 
nesota,  the  Seattle  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deff  in  Wasliiiigtou.  and  the 
University  of  California  at  Nortliridge. 
These  programs  demonstrate  that  deal 
people  can  more  easily  reach  their  opti- 
mum potential  if  they  are  given  adequate 
i?chnical  or  vocational  training  in  spe- 
cialized areas  using  many  types  of  media 
in  existing  facilities  whieii  normi;lly 
serve  hearing  students.  The  concept  bc- 
iiind  those  three  programs  has  been  that 
tne  deaf  v^ill  hrve  to  function  in  a  hear- 
ing world  and,  therefore,  if  they  can  be 
trained  and  function  within  the  world, 
iliey  v.iil  be  better  able  to  cope  with  and 
accept  it  once  they  enter.  Tliis  has  t'ae 
some  effect  on  hearing  students  working 
with  the  deal  as  they  gain  a  better  uti- 
dei-standing  of  the  deaf,  and  the  benefits 
which  accrue  go  to  the  heaiing.  to  the 
deaf,  and  to  all  of  society. 

V/iiat  is  significant  about  these  tiiree 
institutions  is  tiiat  deaf  students  totally 
integrate  with  hearing  students  and  com- 
pete academically  with  Ihem.  The  deaf 
students  receive  special  attention 
through  interpreter  services,  tutorial 
sei-vices.  and  whenever  necessary,  ruid- 
pnce  counseling. 

Deal  students  have  successfully  w  - 
ceived  training  in  over  38  major  areii.s 
but  what  was  most  situificant  in  these 
aeiiionstration  projects  was  that  over 
95  percent  of  all  deaf  students  that  com- 
pleted the  program  were  successful  in 
^:;ining  cmplo:,  mcnt  or  going  on  to  con- 
tinuing education.  To  give  you  some  in- 
dication of  liov  effective  the  St.  Paul 
Technical  Vocational  Institute  is  in  mak- 
ing deaf  students  self-supporting.  I  quote 
froin  their  tinal  leport,  dated  August 
1974: 

Dollar  averaging  indicates  that  the  earn- 
ing power  of  St.  Paul  TVIs  225  deaf  graduates 
during  the  first  five  years  equaJs  83.570.000. 
This  combined  figure  yields  an  approximate. 
Federal  Income  tax  of  $856,800.  The  total 
Federal  dollar  Input  for  this  ave  year  period 
was  $767,000.  In  eUect  ta.\  dollars  retiU-ued 
to  the  Federal  government  were  i89.300  mere 
1hp,:i   iho  Fedtral  i.iv<-  •,iic:il. 
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Similar  statistics  comf  from  the  other 
institutions. 

What  makes  these  programs 
unique  is  that  they  ser\e 
all  over  the  country.  So 
league.s  can   under.=;tan( 
tl'.ese  programs,  the  f  oll(  \v 
of  States  from  which  stv  dents 
are  presently  being  servqd 
institutions. 

St.  Paul  Technical  Tnstltfct 
116  students  from  31  states 
Columbia. 


ni 


ip  >i 


The  followini?  Ls  a  Ibt 
rtpresenled  at  the  St.  P 

Ari/.ona.   Connecticut,   D 
bia.  Florida.  Illinois,  India  la 
Kentucky,  Maine.  Maryland 

Massachusetts,   Mlchlgar 
ti\na.  Nebraska,  New  Hani 
New    York,    North    Caroli 
Ohio. 

Okliihonia,    Peiiiisylvani 
Soith  Car.illna,  South  Dak 
glnla.       West      Virginia, 
Wyoming. 

Seattle  Technical  Inslliilte 
presently  has  78  students  f|om 
Guam,  Hong  Kong. 


in  I 


The  following  is  a  list 
represented  at  the  Seattl  : 

Washington,     Oregon, 
Montana.  Arizona,  Ne.v  Me.i^|ri 

Alaska.     Nevada 
tTtah,  Colorado,  and  South 

University    of   California 
jjiesently   has   121   student 
uate  and  41  graduate  studekit; 
from   26   Stater,,   as   \.ell   as 
countries. 


Arkans  is 
I  akc 


the    follow  ing 

ado.  Florida,  In- 
wuli,     Loulslanit, 

Minnesota.  ML".- 
ollna,  New  Mex- 
Ivanla, 

nla,  Washln^- 


\  Irgl: 


Students  come  iiom 
Stite-s: 

Arizona.  California,  Colo 
diana.     Iowa,     Georgia,     Hi  i 
Maryland, 

Massachusc'ts,  Michigan, 
sijurl.  New  York,  North  Ca 
ico.  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Penu 

Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah 
ton,  and  Wisconsin. 

My  amendment  is  criti  :al  for  the  sur- 
vival of  these  three  propri  ms.  Their  dem- 
onstrations are  over  ar  d  without  this 
funding  it  u  my  understa  tiding  that  tiiey 
will  be  terminated  wlthii  the  next  few 
months.  These  three  proi  :rains  represent 
a  natural  resource  whi(  h  is  producing 
great  dividends  for  the  (  eaf  of  this  Na- 
tion. The  budgetary  need  ; : 
programs  are  $200,000  foi 
000  for  Seattie,  and  $^C 
University  of  California 

Because  virtually  every\  i 
."^ludents   receiving  beneits  from   these 
three  programs,   it  is  rm  feeling   that 
every  Member  of  this  bo^y  can  vote  for 
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even  more 

students  from 

that  my  col- 

the  extent  of 

ing  is  a  listing 

come  that 
by  these  three 

e — presently  has 
the  District  of 


g  of  the  States 
ul  School: 
strict   of   CoUiin- 
lowa,  Kansas, 


Missouri,   Mou- 

ilre.  New  Jersey, 

North    Dakota, 


Rhode  Island, 
ta,  Vermont,  Vlr- 
Wisconslu,      and 


for  the  Deaf — 
14  States  plus 


ilg 


of  the  States 
.school: 

Idaho, 


qalifornia, 
ro. 

New    Jersey, 

Ota. 

at    Northrldge — 

(80   undergrad- 

s)  which  come 

several   oriental 


for  these  three 

St.  Paul,  $175,- 

00.000   for   the 

at  Northridge. 

State  has  deaf 


This  amendment  with  th^  i 

that  it  will  benefit  deaf  ifidividuals  from 

his  or  her  own  State. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to 
f'om  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
pleased  to  rise  in  suppoi  t  of  Mr.  Quif;'s 
amendment  to  restore  t  le  $900,000  cp- 
propriation  for  the  deaf 
the  .supplemental  approp  iation  bill. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  a  nd  inappropri- 
ate austerity  measure  lo  bypass  that 
segment  of  our  populali  m  deprived  of 


full  knowledge 


the  gentleman 


I  am 


in  HR.  16900, 


the  ability  to  respond  to  normal  noise 
or  engage  in  the  listening  pleasure  of 
music.  Yesterday,  this  great  legislative 
body  restored  funding  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  Today,  we  must  not  de- 
prive the  deaf  of  appropriations  for  their 
schooling. 

The  $900,000  slashing  of  funds  from 
this  bill  will  seriously  afifect  three  sites 
of  graduate  and  undergraduate  educa- 
tion for  the  deaf.  The  institution  receiv- 
ing the  minimal  appropriation  but  of 
greatest  concern  to  me  Is  the  program 
at  Calilornia  State  University  at  North- 
rldge. The  $200,000  which  will  be  made 
available  to  Northridge  if  this  amend- 
ment receives  tlic  ma.ioritv  support  it 
most  assuredly  deserves,  will  permit  stu- 
dents to  continue  their  much  needed  and 
exceptionally  succfe.ssful  erlucation.  The 
uniiiue  training  provided  at  Northridge 
does  not  adhere  to  provincial  attitudes 
of  separating  the  deaf  from  others  with- 
out hearing  impairments.  Sightless  and 
sighted,  deaf  and  heating  students  share 
the  common  clas.';rooni  of  learning  and 
because  of  this  rare  approach  they  are 
better  equipped  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion.s  beyond  the  perimeters  of  college. 
This  experiment  in  teaching  the  deaf  is 
working  and  we  will  jeopardize  its  ex- 
istence or  perhaps  even  terminate  the 
program  completely  if  we  fail  to  appro- 
priate the  necessary  supplemental  funds 
here  today. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Quie,  is  joined  by 
my  California  neighbor  Mr.  Goldwater 
who,  as  we  know,  has  been  an  outspoken 
advocate  for  the  deaf.  I  enthusiastically 
endorse  their  efforts  to  restore  the  full 
$900,000  which  will  permit  those  unable 
to  hear,  the  joy  of  learning. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we 
have  three  of  these  centers  in  operation 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Approximately  how 
many  personnel  are  there  for  each  cen- 
ter and  approximately  what  is  the  annual 
cost? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  annual  cost  for  the 
three  centers  is  the  $575,000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  How  extensive  will  this 
program  become?  What  kind  of  price 
tag  will  be  on  it?  Is  it  anticipated  we 
will  place  these  centers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  have  seWral  dozen 
of  them  or  what  is  the  plan?   ^ 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  could  be  in  the  future 
but  this  amendment  does  not  provide 
funding  for  additional  centers.  It  pro- 
vides funding  only  for  the  three  that 
are  presently  in  operation  which  pres- 
ently serve  students  from  most  of  the 
other  States  in  the  Union.  How  much 
more  would  be  necessary  in  the  future 
would  have  to  be  detennined  by  HEW 
and  they  would  have  to  come  up  and  ask 
for  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  earmark  $575,000  of  the  funds 
agreed  to  yesterday  by  the  Hou.'^e  for 
education  of  the  handicapped  in  the  so- 
called  Roybal  amendment. 


Ml*.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Under  those  circum- 
stances we  accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mone.vs  for  these 
programs  were  authorized  in  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Ameiidmcnts  of  1974  and  for  one  reason 
or  another  they  were  neglected  when  the 
supplemental  came  to  the  floor.  These 
are  very  fine  programs,  they  are  effec- 
tive and  they  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. The  schools  involved  are  training 
professionals  who  are  teaching  the  deaf. 

The  unfortunate  part  about  this  is 
•  here  are  not  sufficient  funds  to  actually 
train  the  adult  deaf  themselves  The  im- 
portant concept  to  remember  is  that  the 
daaf  must  operate  in  a  hearing  world 
and  therefore  under  this  program  are 
fully  integrated  in  the  school  population 
and  in  the  curriculum.  They  are  essence 
treated  as  a  hearing  person  with  special 
provisions  such  as  interpreters  who  are 
provided,  they  take  the  normal  courses 
and  the  normal  curriculum.  It  is  very 
important  if  we  are  to  provide  this 
opportunity  for  the  deaf  students  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  other  than  in 
Washington,  B.C..  and  one  or  two  of  the 
deaf  schools  on  the  east  coast,  that  we 
make  these  services  available.  The  dol- 
lars are  critical  if  we  want  to  .see  to  the 
survival  of  these  programs  which  have 
proven  themselves  very  effective.  I  would 
point  to  one  as  a  fine  example  of  suc- 
cess, and  I  refer  to  California,  at  Cul 
Stiite  University  at  Northridge  under 
the  direction  of  Ray  Jones,  as  providing 
just  such  an  educational  opportunity  for 
the  deaf  students. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quit). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    HEINZ 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Heinz:  Page 
6,  Insert  immediately  after  line  11  of  tlie  foU 
lowing : 

ETHNIC  HEniTACE  STUDIES  PROCM.'VMS 

For  carrying  out  title  IX  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Edttcatlon  Act,  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment that  I  offer  will  include  in  the  bill  if 
adopted  by  this  body,  $2,500,000  for  the 
funding  of  the  ethnic  heritage  studies 
program,  which  is  title  IX  of  Public  Law 
9.3-930.  I  had  intended  to  offer  this 
amendment  earlier  and  attempt  to  take 
some  of  the  money  from  title  III  so  that 
tliis  $2,500,000  would  not  be  in  addition 
to  the  money  in  the  bill.  Unfortunately, 
the  Roybal  substitute  was  carried  with- 
out my  offering  an  amendment  to  it. 

I  am  constrained  to  offer  this,  there- 
fore, in  addition  to  the  money  in  the  bill; 
however,  it  is  a  modest  amount. 

The  program,  the  etlinic  heritage 
studies  program,  is  clearly  an  excellent 
program,  li  is  based,  as  I  am  sure  manv 
know,  on  the  recognition  that  a  good 
background  in  a  greater  understanding 
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of  one's  own  heritage  and  e.specia]ly  that 
of  the  contribution  other  heritages  make 
lor  n-.ore  appreciative  and  more  patriotic 
Americans. 

Tiie  ethnic  heritage  suMies  program 
,  as  funried  in  the  ilscal  year  1974  with 
jpL'.o  millio'.i.  For  fiscal  1975  no  fimds 
hB>/e  'oeen  appropriated,  and  it  is  my 
i.opp  that  we  will  correct  this  mistake. 
I  tlo  understand  that  HEW  did  drag  its 
i-ict  last  year  on  the  writing  of  guide- 
lines for  this  program.  The  guidelines 
were  not  published  until  Auril  1954.  In 
I  he  month  of  May  some  4,0C0  organiz.'.- 
tioMS  applied  for  assistance  und- r  this 
i-'jogram.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty  of  the 
.pplieations  were  judged  to  he  eligiaio 
wichin  the  guidelines.  Only  3d  giants, 
including  some  42  projects,  were  lurided. 
c;':arly  there  is  a  need  for  coniiiiniii^ 
lUiKiir.g  of  this  program. 

Now,  the  Labor-HEW  anpjoi.niilions 
tliis  KoLi-se  paised,  I  thin.k  it  was  oa 
June  27,  did  not  include  any  funding  for 
thii  program,  because  HEW  did  not  actu- 
ally get  around  until  the  end  of  the  fi.scal 
year,  June  r.O,  1074 .  to  fiuidiiig  and  -illo- 
cating  any  of  the  fiscal  year  1974  money. 
Therefore,  there  was  good  reason,  I 
think,  why  the  original  Labor-HEW 
appropri.-'tions  did  not  include  this  $2.5 
million;  however,  as  of  now  nothing  is 
available  for  firr-.l  year  1975. 

I  would  urge  tJie  committ.-c  to  adopt 
the  amendment. 

Ivir.  FLOOD.  ?.Ti.  ChHinnan.  will  Wm 
gi^ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield  to  liie  gentU-mau 
from  PeniLsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  ;.poke  to  Uie  goiitleiuan 
about  tins  and  ihe  amendment  of  the 
gentienian  from  Minnesota  ^Mr.  QuieK 
If  the  genlleman  wih  revi.sc!  his  amend- 
ment, the  same  a.>  did  the  grntleman 
from  Minnesota  «Mr.  Quiei.  ve  can 
accept  it. 

Otlierwi.-e.  luiuer  no  circuasi.tnces 
c<»n  we  accept  this.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  we  understand,  like  that  oL 
ihe  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
QuiE>,  was  to  accomplisli  a  certain  thing. 
I  .spoke  to  my  friend  about  this  and  I 
'■uggtolud  a  va\  to  do  thi.s. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mi-.  Chairman,  v.iil  tiie 
gentleman  make  a  proposal  as  to  how 
the  amendment  m-y  be  revised? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  should  be  reviocd  in 
just  the  same  way  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  did.  If  it  were  prc)Jo.secl  that 
Wuy,  I  would  have  no  objection. 

I  told  the  gentleman  from  Ohi^  the 
same  thing  yesterday  when  he  sug- 
gested a  similar  amendment.  In  fairness 
to  my  friend  from  Ohio,  I  would  cer- 
taLily  hope  the  gentleman  would  do  this. 
Then,  we  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chainnan,  because  I 
am  concerned  about  losing  my  right  of 
offering  this  amendment,  I  would  .nsk 
unanimous  con.-.ent  that  I  bo  allowed  to 
return  to  this  portion  of  the  bill  with  a 
perfected  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  v.ould 
have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chaivmen.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.-cnt  thnt  I  be  permitted 
to  return  to  thi.s  section  of  the  bill  with 
a  perfected  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request,  of  ihe  gontltman  fiom  Penn- 
sylvania? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mi*.  Chainnan,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  i.-;  heard. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  sug- 
gesting exactly  the  same  thing  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  .Mr.  Quiei  did 
l>i  providing  for  legiotial  cenle's.  The 
'^ame  tliin.?  could  be  done  here.  If  the 
g»^ntleman  can  do  th.'^t.  then  we  have  no 
objc-tion.  I  do  r;ct  v>ant  to  be  placed  in 
;iie  position  cf  ofteiing  thi.-  as  a  substi- 
ti'io  myself. 

.■M'IFNDMEKT  OlfF.ED  BT  MP.  SJ'lrFR  OP  WIS- 
•  OhS'N'  AS  \  srBSrtrJTE  lOR  'H"  ^ME•Ni>^|•  N  r 
oriVSED  BY  .■.'■»..  HF!:.':i 

I-Ir.  STFIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairmun.  I  offer  an  amendment  as  a 
.substitute  for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  STKioin  of  \Vj  - 
cousin  a.s  a  substitute  for  'he  amendment, 
ofTcred  by  Mr.  Hfinz:  On  puge  6,  line  11,  In- 
sert the  1.  Uov.-I  ig- :  "p.nr^drd  fy.tlu'T.  Tha', 
of  the  sums  eppropriaipd  herein,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,500,000  .-ihall  be  H\aUabie  to  carry  out 
ccctiou  r07  of  ''le  F!en;ent.'<r\'  ^.id  Second- 
ary .'Vet.' 

Mr.  SiEIGLR  of  Wiscon.s;n.  Mr. 
Cliainnan,  the  amendment  is  self- 
o.-cphmatorv.  It  would  make  available 
the  funds  for  this  purpose  out  of  the 
money  alrei^dy  agreed  to.  so  ti.at  it  dees 
not  add  any  new  mon^y. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  m.vstif  hi  a 
ri'ther  difficult  po.-ition.  because  I  really 
am  not  much  of  a  supporter  of  this  pro- 
tram,  but  I  do  think  the  gentleman 
from  PwmsylvanJa  has  m.-^.iir  an  eloquent 
t  ase  ir  its  defen.vo.  Therefore,  I  hope  !  he 
.ttmenilnent  is  accepted. 

Mr.  HEir^'Z.  T.Ir.  Chainna!\  will  the 
g<'  jtieinf]-'  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  .yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
\-.'ry  much  like  to  most  sincerely  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
bringing  to  th^i  iloor  a  sirrnifivant  im- 
provement over  my  amendment,  wl;ich 
I  hope  will  insuie  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  v.  ill  tlw 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STlilGER  ot  Wi^-jonsiu.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
ab  lUt  to  make  the  observation  that 
befoi-e  blindly  accepting  the  amend- 
ment, we  would  hke  to  know  a  little 
something  about  what  we  are  expected 
(o  do  with  tliis  $2.5  millijn.  The  gentle- 
m  in  has  pietty  well  conceded  that  he 
lias  not  cverwhel;ned  us  with  the 
'alidity,  intent,  and  purpose  of  it. 

Are  we  going  to  have  a  siieciol  cultural 
tudy  for  every  country  now  lepre- 
.'<ented  at  the  U.N.?  If  we  are  to  have 
these  studies  for  our  German.  French. 
Italian.  Greek,  Turkish.  Lebanese,  and 
C'ainese  heritrge  groups,  what  are  wo  to 
do  about  ell  the  others  fjom  Zaire  to 
Thnbiiktu. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel  I,  that  I  would  hope  he  would  be 
willing  to  accept  this  modest  effort  to 
insure  that  all  of  those  who  have  ap- 
plied— and  tlieie  are  many — can  fet 
con;;ideii'tion. 

This  runs  acro.N.s  the  gi^mut  hi  terms 
o:  tiie  ethnic  Americans  who  do  have  a 


very  real  belief  and  comiriitment  in,  and 
I  think  a  valid  hope,  that  we  can  expand 
the  understanding  of  t.'ieir  cultural  heri- 
tage and  make  it  more  available  for  move 
Americans.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment. 

The  gentlenif  n  fioin  Far,ti«,y!vani.^  -»iri 
that  there  were  about  4.000  applications 
rnd  oin;,  a  .small  number  could  u"t  »"y 
funds. 

That  is  V  li,  .  lilt  iji.eixt  of  tiie  amenij- 
ineni,  is. 

Mr.  HELN'Z.  Thfre  nro>  4,000  upplica- 
tion-s,  93S  of  them  have  met  the  guide- 
lines and  only  38  could  be  uinded. 

HvTr.  MICHEL.  I'm  not  un pressed  with 
that  argimient  for  we  aie  never  going 
to  run  out  of  anplieations.  If  there  is 
some  Federal  money  available,  you  can 
ret  yo'.'r  boi'oni  dollar  --onieane  out  in 
The  hinteilnnds  will  submit  an  a;.r.li(  •- 
lion  to  get  their  h.nnd  in  the  till. 

WiU  the  gentleman  .\ ield  a  fuiUier 
r-oinent? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi'<'r;n sin  Y(-.-  i 
.V  ield  to  tiiG  ge'itleman. 

Mr.  MICKTi'L.  I  a.,i  r^ot  Ci.j^o.slny  li'.e 
g.^ntlPmans  substinite  for  the  amount 
because  it  d.ies  not  raive  th;'  overall  fie- 
me.  I  do  fetl  however,  tliat  we  ought  \o 
have  some  better  justification  other  than 
gptthig  some  brownie  points  wit.'i  ihe 
erhnir  rlpctorne  back  home. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  \V!sco:i-!n.  Let  ir.e 
first  comment,  and  then  I  nnisi  yield  f.- 
the  gentleman  fium  Io.>a.  who  I  knov. 
iiFs  some  cogent  comments  ht"  'vould  like 
to  make. 

I  would  liope  f-.-  -env'eman  fro;.-, 
eenns.'lvania  and  the  gentleman  fmni 
lUmois  mignt  be  willing  to  ac:ept  the 
.-substitute.  Let  us  fet  on  with  this  hi'' 
find  let  us  not  .stay  here  and  t:!)k  mi<  ■!; 
more  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chr.ij--Ti.'in,  t  n-  •  •  '  j 
'-'i:ke  the  rcqui.>iti  numl,;r  a,  ',  orJ.-- 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  wou.ld  like  to  have  tlic 
attention  of  the  fetnileaiati  from  Wiser,  ■  - 
.=■111  (Mr.  STFu;FRt.  who  hfs  ri'shed  'j 
til?  rev  ue  of  the  gentienian  Iron^  Pen  i- 
svlvania  'Mr.  HrtNZ).  to  spend  S2' 
milli.on  .'s  an  Licio-on  iV.r  .<:ome  sp-ci;;! 
erou)>  or  grc'ips. 

In  ihe  fir.'it  place,  whtre  dc«s  he  prj- 
po.sc  to  get  .$2' J  million  to  add  to  al!  of 
the  other  millions  thpt  nre  .Tuinrv  out  iti 
ic  atedproject^s? 

Mr.  STEIGET?  of  Wiscunsi:i.  If  i;;s 
i;vntleman  wiU  yield.  1"  do  not  piopo.-e 
to  add  on.  I  propose  to  take  fTom  chat 
which  is  available  in  the  bi'l. 

Mr.  Gi^OS.S.  But  wh  -re  does  the  ee^i- 
lieman  nropo.^c  to  get  all  of  the  iuoih  v 
to  take  care  of  the  biiji.gijai  ethnic ,  cui- 
tuvi'l  projects. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  V/i.scoii.in.  Not  bi- 
l;nH-t;al,  ethnic  culture. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  tliat? 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Not  bi- 
liivrual,  ethnic  culture  Just  the  ethnic 
''ulture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  does  the  gontk-- 
man  pronose  'o  get  the  money  for  all  of 
tills?  What  kind  of  precedent  Is  the 
gentleman  setting  here?  Wlio  is  to  b'^ 
benefited  bv  all  of  this?  Are  they  from 
Wisconsin,  Pittsburgh,  or  Pennsylvania, 
or  where? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chai;-mr.n,  v  ill  the 
gentienian  yield? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  1 3  leld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvanl  1  (Mr.  Heinz)  . 

Mr.  HEINZ.  So  that  we  are  absolutely 
clear,  the  substitute  o<  ered  by  Mr.  Stu- 
GER  does  not  increa.<:  >  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  bill.  Wha  it  doea  is  take  the 
amount  already  appro  >riated  in  the  bill, 
earmark  up  to  $2.500,C  )0  for  ethnic  pur- 
i'oses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  i  entleman  is  going 
to  take  it  away  from  t  le  tceneial  educa- 
tional projects  and  pu(  it  into  some  kind 
01  special  ethnic  groui  ? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Take  it  a  way  from  some  of 
th?  projects  Liie  gentlei  lan  is  opposed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  th(  first  place,  how- 
many  workers  in  a  ca  ;sup  factory  or  a 
pea  packing  factory  di  e.s  it  take  to  put 
together,  through  taxe  ;  on  income.  $2 '2 
ir.iilion? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  If  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  the  area  of  e(  ucation,  I  cannot 
say.  EJut  they  do  have  4.000  people  who 
are  very  interested  Ir  trying  to  Luild 
upon  the  herit  jges  th  it  we  are  all  so 
very  proud  of  in  this  LJnited  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  lit  ri-ajie  is  the  gen- 
tleman talking  about  ? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I,  for  on  ;,  am  very  proud 
of  my  German  iieritac  e.  My  v^ife  is  of 
Italian  heritage  and  Poj  tugi»e.se  heritage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  :s  the  gentleman 
not  spond  his  money  for  the  purpo.^e 
of  promoting  his  heriC;  ige  and  clinging 
to  it.  or  whatever  it  is  ?  Why  does  the 
gentleman  not  spend  h  s  money  for  It? 
Why  go  to  the  taxpayer-  of  thi."  country? 

I  will  say  to  the  gentlaman  that  I  can- 
not forget  former  Fresldant  Teddy  Roose- 
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velt's  statement  on  this  i 
There  Ls  no  room  In  th( 
phenated  Americanism 
lutely  ccrlain  way  of  brli 
to  rum.  of  preve  itlng  all 
contlnuiug  to  be  a  Natior 
to  permit  it  to  become  a  tu' 
nationalities 


ubjoct.  He  said: 
i  country  for  hy- 
The  one  abso- 
tlag  thi3  Nitl-jn 
poasibiiuy  ol  lt.s 
.It  all.  woiild  be 
gle  of  squ-.bblltij 


Is  this  what  the  gent 
promote? 

President  Teddy  P.oosfv 
say: 

We  have  rfom  for  but  o  i 
and  that  is  the  Engli.sh  lai  g 
tend  to  see  that  the  crucit  le 
pie   out   as  Americans   anc 
in  a  polyglot  boarJiny  liou: 


Mr.  HEINZ.  To  respond  to  the  geti 
tlcman's  question,  the  g(  ntleaian  knows 
full  well  that  America  i;  a  meKing  pot 
and  that  it  is  the  objecti  e  to  b3  not  only 
an  American  but  to  be  pr  aid  of  all  others 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  hive  to  go  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  r.ll  t|ie  taxpayers  to 
get  $2.5  million  for  that 

Mr.  KEINZ    We  rusta 
very  worthy  things. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  coursf 
Is  proud  of  his  hertiage 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  think  th4 
p-^rce  with  my  list  staten 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  the  large.- 1 


eman  wants  to 

clt  wont  on  to 

c  Inngua^e  here, 

Urife'e,  for  v.e  in- 

turiis  our  peo- 

iiot   a3  dwellers 

e. 


purpose? 

n  a  number  of 

the  gentleman 


gentleman  will 
ent. 


:his  country   is 
Who  Is  risking 


single  ethnic  group  in 

composed  of  Germans. 

for  money  for  the  Germjins  for  cultur.il 

I  uiT-oses  ai  an  ethnic  gr)up? 

This   nmendmtnt   ougit   to   Le   .sunk 
V.  ;ihout  a  trace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thel  nuestion  Is  on 
tlie  amendment  offei-ed  jy  Mr.  Sxeigeb 


of  Wisconsin  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Heinz. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Heinz)  there 
v.'cre — ayes  15.  noes  76. 

So  the  substitute  for  the  amendment 
T^as  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  r^mendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Penr.?ylvania  (Mr.  Heinz). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  rer.d. 

The  Clerk  read  to  follows: 

SrUCOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDcR  \LI,'.-  AFrTrrrn 
Ar.EAS 

;'jr  CMrryiiiL'  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sf:p- 
li-nber  30."  1950.  as  HPionded  (20  U.S.C,  cli. 
13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950,  as 
amendeil  (20  VS.C.  ch.  19).  ♦593.416.000,  of 
wliich  $573,116,000,  Including  .M3.000.000  for 
^nlou^it.s  payable  under  section  6  shall  be  for 
lliy  maiiitci:u.nre  and  operation  of  schools 
as  .'lUthorlyod  by  said  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
.Sev>temt>er  .10.  1950.  a.",  amended,  and  8*20.- 
000,000.  wliich  .'Shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  shall  be  for  providing  srhool  facil- 
ii.ies  as  a'.itliortzed  by  said  Act  of  Septem- 
ber .•::i,  19.'i0;  Proiidr^,  That  rone  of  the 
fr.nds  contptiiod  lierein  shjill  be  available  to 
pay  ;inv  local  educational  upency  in  excess  of 
(>0  per  cent-.ini  of  the  amounts  to  which  such 
agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant 
to  sfctiori  3(b)  of  title  I:  Provided  further. 
TliKt  none  of  the  f\nids  conialned  herein 
s.!-'..iU  be  available  to  pay  any  local  cdu- 
(.\r'.o:ial  agency  l:i  erieets  of  90  per  cen- 
timi  of  the  amounts  to  which  such  agency 
would  ctherwi.se  be  eritltled  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)  of  .said  title  I  If  the  number  of 
children  in  average  dally  attendance  In 
schools  of  that  agency  eligible  under  taid 
i-ection  3(a)  is  less  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  total  nutr.ber  of  children  in  s'lch  school.s: 
Provided  further.  That,  wiih  the  exception 
of  up  to  4.1,000.000  for  repairs  for  faollltles 
'•onsti'ucted  iii.der  section  10.  none  of  the 
funds  contained  herein  for  providing  school 
facilities  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  any 
other  .se'-tlon  of  the  Act  of  September  23, 
1S)50,  until  payni'?nt  has  been  made  of  100 
per  centum  of  the  amounts  payable  under 
.section  5  and  sul).-ectio'is  14(a)  and  14(b): 
Proiided  furiher,  That  of  the  lunds  pro- 
vided herein  fi>r  carrying  out  the  Act  of 
September  23.  19'iO.  no  more  than  47.6  per 
cenl-im  mr.y  be  utad  to  fund  section  5  of 
.s  lid  Act. 

A.«FNDMENT    OFJ  I.FrO    BY     MR.    ROYPAL 

Mr.  P.OYBAL.  T\Ir.  Chairman.  I  cifer 
an  nmendmrnt. 

The  Cloik  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roycai.:  Strll^e 
out  beginning  with  line  12.  page  G,  down 
through  and  Including  Hue  18.  page  7. 

Mr.  FI.OOD.  Mr.  Chaiimnn,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m m  from  Pcnn^jylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  understand  this  is  a 
technical  thing  resulting  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  gentlemin's  amendment  yes- 
terdpy. 

Since  the  Royb.il  amendment  did  pass, 
of  course,  we  have  no  objection  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Roybal). 

The  amendment  was  aareed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  r?ad. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

tlViAriON     roS    the     HAI,  DICAPPiiD 

For  cairxlug  out.  tj  t'.ie  e>.tent  not  other- 
wise pro-. ided.  the  Education  of  ty-.e  Handi- 
capiJCd  Act.  $229,609,000:   Provided.  Tliu',  of 


this  amount  $70,000,000  for  part  B  shall  be- 
come available  July  1.  1975.  and  shall  remain 
available  through  June  30.   1978. 

AMENDMENT    OrFERFD    BT     MR.    ROYBAL 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Cliainnan.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendinejt  offered  by  Mr.  Roybai.:  Strike 
out  beginul.ig  with  line  19.  page  7.  clcwn 
through  and  Including  line  21.  page  7. 

Tlie  CHAIRIAAN.  The  question  i.,  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Calitornja  (Mr.  Roybai.). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

X.IHRARY     RF-OfRrr:s 

IVr  cprrylirT  exit  title  11  of  the  Elementary 
piirt  Se.iondary  Education  Act.  $80,250,000. 
.^  'ENTrwr.-iT  orrFsn  av  ;vir.  royb^i. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amei-'Uinejit  offered  by  Mr.  Royhal:  r„f:e 
3.  line  9.  strike  out  •'$96,250,000"  and  inaert 
!i.  lieu  threoi  ••■?!?'>,250.000". 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chalmian,  yester- 
d.\y  during  the  debate  on  the  Roybal- 
Veysey  amendment  I  gave  notice  that  on 
page  8,  line  9  of  this  bill  I  would  move  to 
strike  out  "$90,250,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$95,250,000,"  adding  $5  mil- 
lion to  this  section. 

This  amendment  merely  brings  the 
section  on  library  resources  into  con- 
formance with  what  the  House  voted 
yesterday.  The  $198.6  million  in  the  oriv- 
iaal  package  include  $5  million  Icr 
library  lesourtes.  and  does  not  add  one 
dime  over  the  $198.6  million  that  was 
included  in  the  original  Roybal-Veysey 
i;arkage. 

Now.  this  prcgiam.  as  we  all  know, 
serves  all  children  in  the  elementary  and 
secondaj-y  schools  of  our  counti-y  by  pro- 
viding an  essential  teaching  tool  to  every 
school  in  the  form  of  a  library  and  media 
center.  It  is  a  State-planned  program, 
where  the  needs  of  schools  are  met  on 
the  basLs  of  providing  the  services  and 
the  materials  to  those  who  need  theui 
rno.st. 

Mr.  Chr>irman,  this  is  a  very  LuidabiJ 
program  which  has  been  elicited. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

ivir.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairnwn.  I  will  sa;.. 
of  course,  as  chairman  of  the  Libor- 
HEV/  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
tli.it  I  must,  of  couir,e,  object  to  this,  but 
I  understand  the  technical  problem  in 
which  the  pentleman  found  himself 
yesterday  when  he  proiX)sed  his  amend- 
ment that  was  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

I  repeat  that  I  imderstand  his  action 
very  v.ell,  and  I  know  why  he  h.ts  to  do 
v.hat  he  is  doing  now.  However,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  worth- 
while that  we  understand  just  exactly 
where  we  find  ourselves  and  where  the 
Eentlem^^n  finds  himself  with  reference 
t'"i  the  issue  of  library  resources  amend- 
in  :nt. 

■  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  tlien  accepting  this  amend- 
in. 3ni? 

Mr.  ILOOD.  ITj,  I  cannot  accept  it, 
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but  I  will  state  very  clearly  and  I  will  entire  debate,  and  missed  the  discussion  agencies.  It  would  not  allow  ar   fin  ■: 

lepeat  what  I  just  said  a  few  moments  preceding  this  particular  Item.  But  we  miUion  increase  for  bilingual  education 

'f^«-    ^      ,      .     ^    ^.          „  «^«  "o^'  "P  against  the  fact  that  we  are  and  an  additional  $5  million  related  to 

I  understand  why  the  gentleman  is  re-  trying  to  come  up  with  an  HEW  appro-  bilingual  in  civil  rights  ad^ory  lerv- 

t.uired  to  do  what  he  Is  doing  now.  Be-  priation  bill  which  Is  in  conference  with  ices.  Neither  would  It  aUow  snendin-  of 

c^iuse  of  the  technical  situation  he  found  the  Senate  now  with  the  hope  of  getting  the  Increase  for  education  for  the  handl- 

hjmself  in  he  had  to  stnke  "Libraries"  it  signed  into  law  rather  than  to  be  capped  which  the  comStl^e  put  in   It 

.'^e'.tiou  of  the  Roybai  amendment,  and  operating  under  a  continuing  resolution  would  not  aUow  forward  funding  ol  the 

mat  is  why  the  gentleman  is  bruigmg  it  after,  a  po.s,sible  veto  if  we  cannot  get  it  title   I   program    and   the   cXolidated 

,n  today  m  this  amendment.  through.  categorical  program.?             con.onaatea 

f.  of  course,  as  chaiiman  of  the  .sub-  Here  we  are  in  a  supplemental  .ip-  Mavbe  von  ^hoi.iri  h.  .rs,-:  ,„ 

committee,  must  oppase  It.  as  I  did  ye.s-  propriation  bill  where,  frinklv,  the  $90  thS  to  wSf iou  nri  hJ.,'^''*'  ^''"" 

'-■'lay.  million  that  we  provided  for  thc^e  librarv  S  sch^l  distri^.?    h,  ^,f,  l  ^  ^  ^°V 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  That  is  correct.  This  is  ,n-ograms  would  seem  4o  be  adequate.  I  oTuiifwu                      "          ""^  *  '''^° 

really  a  technicality.  It  was  intended  to  see  no  real  justification  for  jumping  it  bv  .  ;,„,.      ;  ^,    ^ 

be  included  in  the  original  package.  It  $5  million  so  that  we  can  have  12  mo-e  of  «       ^„         ■   ""^^  bhownig  what  each 

had  to  be  taken  out  at  that  particular  schools  provided  with  libraries  Whv  not  ■            ^'^^eive  m  giants  to  local  edu- 

time,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Obey  .50  orlOO  more  .schools''                     "  cation   agencies   under   the   contiauing 

amendment  did  not  Include  it.  Where  will  these  be  placed'  In  what  fTf"^"    uV,',  ^"'^  ^'^^^^  theyjeould  receive 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  this  reason  States  and  in  what  local  communities?  IvJ^,  •»,     u*'®?  i^'^^**'  ^  suggest  that 

that  it  was  not  included  in  the  Roybai-  Are  not  the  States  and  local  commu-  k1^^  Member  take  a  close Jook  at  thl.s 

Veysey   substitute.   This   merely   brings  mties  doing  somethin?  about  librarv  fa-  ..f^^w?    °f  "',°?'  States  flie  continuing 

back  the  $5  million,  and  completes  the  cilities?  I  know  that  my  ovai  commiinitv  J,k  I  ♦i.°'^  level  is  substantially  less  than 

original  package  as  it  was  intended  to  is  doing  something  about  this  and  it  Is  a  ^^  ^°"***  ^®*  ""^^^  ^^^  ^^■ 

be  presented  to  the  House.  continuing  debate  at  eveiy  meeting  of  the  Maybe  you  can  go  back  to  your  district 

Now.  the  technicality  is  merely  one  school  board.  ^"^  ^y-  "^  voted  for  another  $10  miUion 

that    took    place    simply    because    an  The  same  question  might  be  asked  with  ^°''  education  in  my  State,"  but  what  do 

amendinent  was  made  to  a  motion  al-  regard  to  the  State  as  to  the  amount  of  ^°^  ^^^  W'hen  yom-  local  school  peonle 

ready  at  the  table  which  did  not  include  revenue-sharing  funds  that  have  gone  to  respond.  "Yes,  but  by  doing  that  vou 

the  $5  million  for  library  resources.  the  States.  I  made  mention  dui-ing  the  &ave  us  a  $5  mUlion  decrease  " 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  general  debate  on  this  subject  of  the  $700  Think  about  It. 

gentleman  yield?  million  of  the  States  having  been  fun- 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  „eied  into  educatioln^l  needs  from  gen-  ^^^''^'^^eo  distributio;^  of  fu'.ds  under  coNTli^-olNG 

from  Illinois.  eral  revenues  resolution  compared  with  committee  rccommi  ;. 

Mr    MICHEL.  Mr.   Chairman,  other  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessarv  to  bu.st  ""'ON-T"tui,esea;pt.  a.  lea  grants 

than  the  gentleman  s  statement  that  this  the  budget  with  a  $5  miUion  item                         "                   

IS  just  a  technicality.  I  would  appreciate  of  course,  some  can  say  that  It  is  c     ,        .      Fi.cai  >ea.  is7b 

it  If  the  gentleman  WOldd  give  me  a  good  onlv  $5  million  as  asninst  n  t-ion  mnnnn  Fiscal  .eat  1975     conimlttee  lec- 

iustification  for  Incrpnsinfr  fhis  *■;  mil  k   j     *   mnnon  as  against  a  $^00  million  ronlmumg        ommendation 

juscmcaiion  lor  increasing  tnus  $5  mil-  budget,  but  let  me  mention  that  it  Is  tesoiMiion  (budget  request) 

Uon  other  than  the  fact  that  a  Member  these  little  nickel  and  dime  items,  these 

wants  to  get  credit  for  increasing  hbraiy  .^5  million  and  $15  miUlon  Items  that  ""*'«'■•  siMes  an j  out- 

.support  by  $5  million.  bnng  it  un  over  the  budget  when  thev       '>'"«'"«« 5'  •5i,s3i.9ig    $i.7m. 73^347 

creTs^^^     ^'"^  ^'■°""'^'         ■    "'''    "'■      ^''^  ^"  ^^^^  '"•  «»d  ^-l^"^  ""«  ^^  ^O"^     .<,s,  P^'^V^- -i^46,90?,429 

Ciea.se .'  ^.g  gg^  g^  yg^p  WiSlstesanelOisttirtol  <      ,      ,  c^ 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  First  of  aU,  Mr.  Chair-  The  vote  yesterday  on  the  Roybai  sub-       '""""''' _ ''  "'^"'^"^      ^-  "'■  ^  «^< 

^™„  *^        ^.?^.*"^^°^  getting  credit  <:titute  has  been  characterized  as  a  vote    „  k.  "*''«'*''" +150  ^oTaTs" 

for  securing  anything.  Evei-y  one  of  these  for  education                                                 aft    37,802,i«         ivziim 

f^fM^Sf''^  which  we  have  presented  Actually,  it  is  a  vote  against  education.  Arizona;;.:::::::::::::::-     ,\'^if,^         ^^^ 

to  this  House,  have  been  presented  after  it  is  a  vote  for  a  veto  of  this  bill               ?'f ' ^'-  883  37o        \l  im  698 

Ses^SLurSf ''"'  "^^  ''"^^^  ""' '''     ^r^  eommirterbm  £  a?rlalv$i59.7  pf..::::::::::::::    ^^)^Z     ^^^^ 

Mr  i^^wT^T   w»,  t  u,    ,    .  o     million  over  the  budget  request.  Now  we    SeS'."" i5,388  28o         i6  794;7l9 

Mr■S^V^i^■H"*^*'^'^°T*''   ^^^'^  "^^^^  another  $193.6  muiion  with   Fio  da":::::::: 59'  ^9  I      ,\^^]% 

av^L^^P.'^A  nn^  ^f  stance  it  costs  an   t  his  education  package.  G«o'6'a :.::::::::::     fi  re?;  ]i      %■  ^1'  4 

average  of  $400,000  to  set  up  an  ele-        Tliis  nuts  us  $353  7  million  ov«»r  tht^    ^.?k'" 4  885  72^  lw(.t. 

mentary  school  library  With  the  figui-e   bu?gTt-^abL"  6^  percSt  TM^^^^^        Iflf^ols::::::::::::":-     yl^ur^      ,J {8«Sil 

that  was  proposed  by  the  committee  we    be  the  equivalent  of  being  more  than  $2    l""'^"^ ------       -^iWi.lU  e^^^ 

but'wfth°}*Hf;S-f '°ft'-'°'^f  "'^""""^'   ^""°"  °^"  the  budiirin  tirSSia;  fc::::::::::: \l-ilflil      ]<^^^i 

SipTi,»ii^?o'i'^°"^^f,l"'''°"-'^®^'"®   «=^3.-5  billion  Labor-HEw  appropriawon  ^^''.'''^'^v ::::::::     llfil^ll      1:^  :  ; 

able  to  place  12.5  more  libraries  in  vari-    bill  kh  "t^imwi^n    Udi'^.ana .17,351,135         w  338  7^,7 

rt£^mJsSr«mi'^L'i?'i!^^"*J"  ^'^i'^^        ^^'^  P"^  "^^«  ^"  perspective,  last  week  the     S"'^"l^- -l^-"---"--"-"-"       ^t  ^e. Is'!         :k Z ^ 
at  tne  piesent  time  lack  libraries  alto-     confei-ees  on  that  T  ahnr  mrw  wn  ^a      Massachusetts 29  533.6^,t         y,  k^  »\ 

S'S?eSS'SfS?Jot?^^^"°^^  ceSSleSrSlS?;St!t2iiS  ^S":::::::::::::    ^.^.^      ^tM 

ihvovL      i     ,,  ®i,l^^^.^°  "°*  ^^^®  *"y     "s  that  the  $750  million  that  bill  is  over    "'^^'-••"w- 3f..677.7si  .^u  337  p- 

shoSid  be  n^rovil^d'  f'^,.^'Trv.^:S^**   ''^^  ''"^^^^  °"  discretionarj'  p?oi-an?s!s  !^oS::::::::::::::-     'l^^      ^^ §i? ?^^ 

?S3ipS  of  Jhlvf  M      schoolchildren    unacceptable,  and  unless  it  is  reduced  he    '<'^'»^ka ::::::        I; Z, li,  l ^- ^ 

regardless  of  where  they  happen  to  be    will  have  to  consider  a  veto  Wp  nrp  tniir      f^u^-— u^ 2,2it.o63  .'.37.33^ 

hS5iftoKSi£^^^^^^°°^""^    ingaboS$^5;mlnSrfoSfSfS?SS^     ^S'^':.=":       ^^^         ^^^'^^ 
nappen  to  be  attending.  or  2.2  percent  of  that  bill  New  Mexico 12,446,483         15017,519 

resl'iS1o°oSi%tnHln?s^/°H''!f  K"^'^  ''  *^^  P^^^'*^"'  ^  '"^™*"^  of  a  veto  ZH'^^io^n.::—-  "^'^^l  ^^f  «i«  J^ 

rcsouices  to  our  students  is  definitely  a  on  a  2.2-percent  averaee    how  do  von  no«i>  Dakota 5  272  083  6634330 

part  of  our  educational  process,  and  that  think  he  will  iMkafefDerrpnto  r^t^n 52:79e.;450  i^iM^^, 

It  should  definitely  be  orovlded  hv  IppIb  «■„      J,           .             ,\  percent?  OKiahoma i8,644,09g  20.545,103 

lation  nfl«prf  h,/ fnf  ?T^r       #  «    ^^^  Now,  do  you  know  what  happens  if  we  g-egcn      15,312,386  17,055  soo 

la uon  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre-  get  a  veto?  Sure  vmi  do  w«.  fi,r.,^ +v,Jc»  tV"!^''!''?'^"'. 76.451, 4i8  86,804  S4S 

.sentatives  and  fhp  Oonfrrocc  qo  «  ^.vT-t-  vctor  oure  JOU  ao.   we  lund  these     Rhode  is  and 5  941  481  fi  fii»  757 

ThlcwA^jAli'?^^,^        .t^^°^^-  Pi'ogi-ams  under  a  continuing  resolution  South  Carolina....:::::::  so.mm  slUlm 

iheCHAIRMAN,  Tlie  time  Of  the  gen-  at  last  year's  level   Do  von  know  wW  south  Dakota 5  699.18<  6  W9  «! 

tleman  has  expired.  that  is  for  t\y^<^  Jf^Jn^                  o  ?'""«"« 35, 122, 38i  ag  m  6?9 

Mr   MTPHiTT    TUT-   n'^.^i..          t  tnat  IS  for  these  education  programs?  Jews no, 769, 193  i;o995  64? 

Ml    MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  Maybe  you  had  better  check  ."'*'" 5,43i,80'.  5  ws  56i 

to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op-  if  we  eet  a  vet/TthP  ronH«,;i«„  ,.«co  l^'""^"^ ^^O'.^oi  37»Mb 

position  t/^  tho  Qmor.rf.«*>«f       »• 'i  "»  "|j  -li  we  get  a  veto,  me  continuing  re.'io-  virgmia 34,855,843  38  424  950 

T^oc,    V    .       ?,    ^?'-  lution  would  not  allow  spending  of  the  .^"•'ingion 20  267  679  «;974  378 

I  was  unfortunately  absent  yesterday.  $150   miUion  increase  Drmio^d   in   thP  wesivi,8inja iG.529,448  pIsSJ?' 

aS^SS^edld'Ifr"^^*^',"^^^.^'^"^^'  ^•-^'denrl^EuJXTd in tKomSitSi  &"-.::::::::::::::     'UW,      1:?i§f?i 

ana  theiefore  did  not  participate  in  the    bill  for  title  I  grants  to  local  education    "'-""-' °' Columbia 10,958.330         u.m.ll 
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It  is  ridiculous  to  stan  1  here  and  say 
that  we  have  to  have  $5  n  illion  more  for 
the  library  resources  arou  id  the  country. 
Filty-five  percent  goes  toi  books.  45  per- 
cent goes  for  audio  and  visual  equipment. 

I  read  In  the  paper  rec  intly  about  the 
\  ast  number  of  brealdns  in  our  scliooLs 
because  of  all  tlie  costly  a  udio  and  visual 
equipment  that  is  availai  le  there. 

I  think  frankly  that  w( 
too  far  too  fa.st.  There  is 
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have  jast  gone 
no  t'ood  reason 


v'liy  this  could  not  be  vc  ted  down  right 
now.  I  say  that  the  $C0  fn:lUon  is  suffi- 
cient. 

I  urge  de'eat  of  the  aiAendment. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Cha^i-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes.  I  yi^ld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chaij-man,  as  I  un- 
derstood the  explanation  by  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 


this  constitutes 
that  is  neccs- 


simrly  save  $5 


t  is  not  really 
accepted  yes- 


fronj 
amend- 


?  not  actually 


California  (Mr.  Roybal) 
a  perfecting  amendment 
sary. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  frdm  Illinois  what 
would  happen  if  this  an^ndment  is  not 
adopted. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  will 
million  and  have  Lhe  ori^nal  amoiuit  of 
$90  milhon. 

Mr.  MYERS.  So  that 
tied  into  the  amendmeni 
tcrday  as  a  necessity. 

Mr.    MICHEL.    The   g^itlcman 
California  said  that  the 
ment  did  not  include  thii  item,  so  that 
from  that  standpoint  it  becomes  a  tech 
nical  question. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Tlien  it 
required  that  we  ador-t  tke  amendment 
in  view  of  what  we  did  yest  jrday? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Ch?i  man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  he  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chaiiiman.  if  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RcYBAL),  v.hat  the  gentleman  Is 
saying  is  that  he  did  nol  get  quite  as 
much  in  his  amendment  yesterday  as 
he  had  hoped.  He  is  now  trying  to  get 
$5  million  more.  It  certainly  is  going  to 
add  $5  million  that  i.s  not  i  ow  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MICJIEL.  I  thank  t  le  gentleman. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tlie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  can  clarify 
the  situation  which  I  thirk  has  become 
a  little  bit  clouded.  Tiie  or  ginal  package 
of  changes  in  this  bill  whl  ;h  was  offered 
to  the  Members  yesterday  and  described 
to  them  yesterday  as  the  :  ioybal-Veysey 
substitute  and  adopted  o\  srwhelmingly, 
included  this  amount  of  15  million  for 
libraries  for  the  acquisitloi  of  additional 
books  and  teaching  materi  lis.  There  was 
a  technical  problem  becai  se  of  the  fact 
that  the  Obey  amendmei  t  was  offered 
first,  and  our  amendmei  it  had  to  be 
offered  as  a  substitute.  Th  it  technicality 
eliminated  the  $5  millior  for  libraries. 
Nonetheless,  I  am  sure  thi  it  every  Mem- 
ber here  on  the  floor  was  horoughly  In- 
formed that  the  $5  millioi  for  libraries 
was  a  portion  of  the  packi  ,ge  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  total  that  wai  In  everyone's 


minds  when  we  were  voting  yesterday. 
The  record  is  clear  on  this  matter. 

I  should  not  like  to  see  a  technicality 
reverse  the  decibion  the  House  made  yes- 
terday. Surely  there  is  need,  and  surely 
we  all  made  an  appeal  in  oar  remarks 
yesterday,  for  the  additional  library  ma- 
terial. There  has  truly  been  a  knowledge 
explosion  in  the  last  several  years,  and 
without  adequate  materials  accumulated 
in  libraries,  we  cannot  conduct  good  and 
effective  teaching  programs;  indeed,  it 
is  very  sliortslghted  to  .'"liend  85  percent 
of  our  funding  for  schools  on  teachers' 
falarics  ;  i.d  to  shortrhange  them  on 
adequate  library  material. 

if  we  assembled  a  room  full  of  bojl.s 
as  of  5  yearr  ago.  we  would  find  that  not 
one  of  them  made  reference  to  tiie  f;'ct 
that  a  man  had  walked  on  the  Moon. 
This  points  up.  I  think,  the  need  for  up- 
dating, revising,  and  keeping  c.irrert 
these  materials  in  the  libraries  at  all 
times. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
L 'nlleman  yi:'ld? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yor'r;. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  yielding. 

It  secm.s  to  me,  just  to  restate  thi^i 
ca-e,  that  the  House  yesterday  by  a  sub- 
-stuntial  majority  supported  the  Veysey- 
Eoybnl  amendment,  which  specifically 
included  this  $5  million  for  libraricn. 
It  seems  to  me  to  brii^.g  up  and  try  to 
fight  this  on  a  technicality  is  merely  a 
delaying  action,  let  us  go  right  to  a  vote. 
I  believe  it  carried  by  over  100  votes  yes- 
terday. I  am  convinced  that  it  w  ill  carry 
again  today. 

The  need  for  libraries  is  no  less  today 
than  it  was  yesterday,  so  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  will  move  ahead  with  this. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  think  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  fvom  New  York,  has  ex- 
pre.-sed  the  situation  correctly. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pvntleman  yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinoi'^. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  just 
said  that  the  $5  million  was  speclucally 
included  in  the  package  yesterday.  It  was 
not.  It  was  not  technically  possible  to 
do  that,  and  this  is  the  very  reason  I 
am  arguing  the  way  I  am  today.  It  was 
excluded  from  the  package.  It  is  a  .sep- 
arate item  today,  and  we  do  not  need 
to  be  dutybound  to  support  that  part 
of  any  kind  of  package. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  should  like  to  respond 
to  that,  if  I  may.  I  am  sorry  the  gentle- 
man wa.3  not  here  yesterday  to  hear  the 
debate.  This  item  was  very  specifically 
referred  to  at  all  times  during  the  de- 
bate because  it  had  been  within  the  orig- 
inal package  as  it  was  put  together. 
Tecluilcally  it  was  knocked  out  due  to 
the  interaction  of  the  two  amendments, 
but  I  think  it  was  clearly  in  the  minds 
of  every  Member  yesterday  when  we 
voted  on  this  matter,  and  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  package  by  a  heavj'  vote. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 


-Av.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Then  is  the  gentleman  saying  that  this 
amendment  takes  $5  million  from  the 
action  we  took  yesterday  and  adds  it 
today,  or  is  this  5  million  ne  v  dollars? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  No.  no.  The  amount 
stated  to  the  Members  yesterday  was 
$138.6  miilion,  which  included  the  $5 
million  we  are  talking  about  now.  Every- 
body h:id  that  in  mind  when  we  voted 
yesterday,  when  we  talked  about  this 
yesterda".  Indeed,  it  was  only  very  late 
that  v.'e  discovered  th.it  by  a  technicality 
this  was  knocked  out.  I  think  that  it 
V  as  very  dear  in  everyone's  minds  thr.t 
SiaCC  ixiillion  wa^  the  entire  package, 
aiid  that  Is  what  received  the  vote. 

i  'X.  i-iv  jj.-"..  ..  'iiui  ii  the  ecntlcmaii  will 
^i^'d  further,  does  this  $3  million  corne 
o\v.  01  Iho  ?198  mi'llon? 
Mr.  VEYSEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MYERS.  It  is  not  additional 
do'iars? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  It  was  within  the  $198 
miilion. 

Mr.  MYERS.  But  today.  Is  this,  today, 
$5  million  coming  out  oi  tiie  $198  million, 
or  is  this  $5  million  added  on  top  of  it  as 
adiitioiial  monev? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  The  $5  million  was  in- 
i  lud:d  in  the  $198  million  discussed  yes- 
terday, but  technically  it  was  knocked 
cut.  so  it  comes  now  :  s  an  addition. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  my  question:  Is  the  $5  million 
Cv.'ming  out  of  the  $198  million  discussed 
ye^terd.iy? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Y^s.  It  was. 
Mr.  MYERS.  I  do  not  interpret  it  in 
that  way.  If  we  knock  this  out,  then  it 
would  be  $193  million' 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  We  had  yesterday  firmly 
in  mind  the  $198  million  which  was  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Ch3irm.~'n,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  this  still 
hrjj  left  some  confusion  in  people's  minds 
the  v.ay  the  answers  have  come,  and  I 
think  ihe  gentleman  from  Indiana  is 
c  Arren'o  in  pur.nuing  this  to  find  cut. 

Yesterday  we  adopted  the  Roybal- 
Tcv-ey  ."mcndment  which  amounted  to 
$'03.6  million  more  than  the  committee 
c.-inie  out  with. 

When  they  previously  hid  put  thsir 
amcndaiont  together  they  had  expected 
to  have  this  $5  million  as  part  of  it,  m&k- 
lr;[  a  total  of  $198.6  million,  but  there  is 
no.;  anything  technical  about  it.  Thsy  did 
njt  oSfcr  i;  in  that  way  yesterday.  The 
reason  they  did  not  offer  it  is  th-.t  it 
would  not  h.ive  tracked  with  the  Obey 
rmendmrnt  and  they  would  not  hive 
been  i.ble  to  offer  it  as  a  substitute.  It 
would  have  been  prevented  by  a  point  of 
order,  and  we  would  have  had  to  vote  on 
the  Obey  amr ndment  first.  However,  they 
chose  to  track  it  with  the  Obey  amend- 
ment and  they  did  not  offer  the  $5  mil- 
lion here  offered. 

If  wc  want  $5  million  more  for  th? 
libr  iry  rfs-«urccs.  it  will  mean  $5  million 
more  added  to  the  bill.  But  it  ought  to 
.'•'-"d  on  ifs  own  merits  and  it  ought  to 
to  presented  today  on  Its  own  merits, 
which  are  support  for  library  resources 
'.'  h'ch  I  do  hut  Increasing  spending  above 
lio   budget   after  we  already  had  in- 
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creased  it  by  $193.6  million  without  cut- 
ting anything  else. 

I  know  the  organizations  behind  the 
move  for  the  Roybal-Veysey  amendment 
felt  it  was  a  part  of  this  agreement  and 
it  may  cause  them  a  little  difBculty  if  one 
of  their  team  got  left  out  today,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  aware  of  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  time  of  high  Inflation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rotbal). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  tlje  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDLU    VOTE 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  w-as  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  280,  noes  120, 
not  voting  34,  as  follows : 

(Boll  No.  653] 
AYES— 280 


/ 


AMttor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addsbbo 

Alexander 

Andersoo. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  D&k. 
Annunzio 
Ashler 
AsplD 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bergland 
BevlU 
Biaggt 
Blester 
Blnglum 
Boggs 
Bolaud 
Bo.Ung 
Bowen 
Brsdemas 
Bray 

Brecklnrldee 
BrlnUey 
Broolcs 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Buclian&n 
Burgecer 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phlillp 
Carney.  Ohio 
Cblsholm 
Clausen. 

OonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohen 
Collins,  m. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
CouBhlln 
Cronln 
CuWer 
Daniels. 

Domlulck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S  C. 
de  la  Garza 
De  alley 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dnnan 
Duiskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
E--'khRrdt 
Edwards,  A!a. 
Edwhrds.  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Esch 

cxx 


Kshiemaa 
rasceU 
Fish 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Prey 

Froehlich 
Fulton 
Puqua 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
GUmao 
Glnn 

Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Giinter 
Guyer 
Hamliton 
Hammer- 
Bchmldt 
Hanley 
Hauua 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Hclnz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
HI  cits 
Hinshavr 
HoUfield 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Uudnut 

H  ungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  I>a. 

Joues,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karih 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

King 

Kiiiczyn^ki 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukeu 
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McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madigan 

Marazitl 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Matbis.  Ga. 

Mut^uuaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Meicher 

MetcaUe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Moakley 

Moliohan 

Moorhead, 

Calir. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mo«her 
Moss 

Murphy.  HI. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Murtha 
Natrher 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Nix 

O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perking 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 
Price.  III. 
Pritchard 
Quillen 
Rallsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reld 
Reus* 
Riegle 
Riualdo 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 
Roncallo.  N.T. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
RostenkowKkl 
Roush 
Roufselot 
Roy 
Roj  bal 


Ruppe 

Steed 

Vanlk 

Ruth 

Steele 

Veysey 

Ryan 

Bteelman 

Vlgorlto 

St  Germain 

Stephens 

Waldle 

SarasiB 

Stokes 

Waish 

Sarbanes 

Stubblefleld 

Whalen 

Schroeder 

Stuckey 

Wldnall 

Sebelius 

Studds 

WUson.  sob 

Selberllng 

Symington 

Wilson. 

Shipley 

Talcott 

Charles  H.. 

Shriver 

Taylor.  MO. 

calif. 

Sikes 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Wilson. 

SIsk 

Thompson.  N.J 

Charles.  Tex 

Skubitz 

Thomson,  Wis 

Wolff 

Slack 

Thone 

Wydler 

Smith.  Iowa 

Thornton 

Wylle 

Snyder 

Tiernan 

Wyman 

Spence 

Towell,  NCT. 

Tates 

Staggers 

Traxler 

Yatron 

Stanton. 

Udall 

Young.  Ill 

J,  William 

Ullman 

Tounc.Tex. 

Stanton, 

Van  £>eerlln 

zablockl 

James  V. 

Vander  Jagt 

Zlon 

Stark 

Vander  Veen 
NOES— 120 

Zwach 

Archer 

Downing 

Montgomery 

Arends 

Erienborn 

Myers 

Armstrong 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

NeUen 

AEh  brook 

Findley 

Obey 

BafalU 

Flood 

ONeill 

Baker 

Flynt 

Passman 

Bauman 

rrelinghuysen 

Patten 

Beard 

Frenzel 

Poage 

Bennett 

Gibbons 

Powell.  Ohio 

Breaiuc 

GoodUng 

Price.  Tex. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Green,  Oref . 

Qule 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Gross 

Rhodes 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Haley 

Robinson.  Va. 

Burke.  Pla. 

Harsha 

Robison,  N.y. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hastings 

Rogers 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hosmer 

Satterfleld 

Butler 

Ruber 

Scherle 

Byrou 

Hutchinson 

Schneebell 

Camp 

Jarman 

Shoup 

Carter 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Shuster 

Casey.  Tex. 

Kemp 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

Ketchum 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Chamberlain 

Kuykendall 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Chappeil 

Landgrebe 

Stratton 

Clancy 

Landrum 

Sullivan 

Clawfon,  Del 

Latta 

Symms 

Cochran 

Lolt 

Treen 

Collier 

Lujan 

Waggonner 

Collins,  Tex. 

McColllster 

Wampler 

conable 

McEwen 

White 

Conlan 

McFall 

Whltehurst 

Crane 

McKay 

Whittea 

Daniel.  Dan 

Mabon 

Wiggins 

Daniel.  Robert 

Mallary 

Williams 

W.  Jr. 

Mann 

Winn 

Davis.  Ga. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wright 

Davis.  Wis. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Wyatt 

Dellenback 

Michel 

Young.  Pla. 

Dennis 

Mil  ford 

Young.  S,C. 

Devlne 

Miller 

Dickinson 

MlzeU 

NOT  VOTING- 

-34 

Bartillo 

FlRher 

Parrls 

Blackburn 

Gaydos 

Podell 

BlBtnlk 

Gray 

Rarick 

Brasco 

Gubser 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Runnels 

Carey.  N.T. 

HlUls 

Sandman 

Clark 

Hogan 

Teague 

Dent 

Johnson.  Coio. 

Ware 

Derwlnskl 

Lehman 

Toung.  Alaska 

DlngcU 

McClory 

Yoxtng,  Oa. 

Dorn 

Macdonald 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mayne 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Assistant  Secbetabt  for  Kumajt 
Development 
bum-ui  development 
For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided. Title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1963,  as  amended.  $99,600,000. 

amendment    OFFEaEO    BY    MB.    PEPPEa 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PEPi-rR:   Page 
8,  beginnlag  ou  li-ie  13  and  feud.-.ig  oa  line 


14.    strike    out    $99,600,000."    and    Insert    In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "$125,000,000." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  in  1972  the  Con- 
gress enacted  a  bill  of  ^hlch  I  vras  the 
original  authof.  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, providing  for  aid  to  the  extent  of 
90  percent  for  a  program  for  rendering 
social  services  and  nutrition  to  the  elder- 
ly of  this  country,  of  whom  we  have 
something  over  20  million. 

The  bill  provided  that  in  1973  the 
amount  authorized  was  $100  million.  In 
1974  the  authorized  amount  was  $150 
million. 

That  was  a  short-term  program. 

The  program  proceeded  so  well  and 
It  was  so  popular  at  the  State  and  local 
level  that  under  the  leadership  of  the 
able  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BrademasV  the  Congress  passed  earher 
this  year  an  extension  for  3  years  of  that 
program.  The  authorization  of  the  ex- 
tended bill  was  $150  million  for  1975, 
$200  for  1976.  and  $250  minion  for  1977. 

With  respect  to  1972  when  the  bill  was 
first  enacted.  I  have  here  a  pamjirtilet 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  July  1972  stating 
in  a  headline  "New  Nutrition  Programs 
to  Serve  $250,000  Meals  a  Day."  They 
said  the  new  nutrition  programs  would 
serve  250,000  meals  a  day  for  not  less 
than  5  days  a  week. 

In  1973.  when  the  representative  of 
HEW  was  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  this  is  what 
the  representative  of  HEW  said  the  pro- 
gram was  to  pro\ide.  and  I  quote  Mr. 
Phillip  J.  Rutledge,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services: 

"The  major  objective  for  fiscal  year 
1974  is  to  put  in  place  efHcient  and  ef- 
fective nutrition  and  State  and  substate 
programs.  The  goal  of  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram will  be  to  provide  250.000  meals 
tor.  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services: 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program,  as  I  spij. 
has  served,  at  the  present  rate,  211.000 
meals  a  day  for  a  minimum  of  5  days  a 
week  for  the  elderly  of  this  country, 
and  provides  certain  social  advantages 
as  well  as  food  to  these  people. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  commend  him  for  the 
leadership  he  has  demonstrated  in  this 
program. 

Beyond  any  question,  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  these  tj-pes  of 
programs.  The  immediate  need  is  cer- 
tainly there.  If  our  district  is  any  cri- 
teria of  the  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  has  been 
immensely  successful  and  I  trust  that 
this  additional  funding  will  be  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainuan,  will  the 
gentleman  .vield  ? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  this  would  increase  spend- 
ing for  thLs  piurpose  by  some  $26  million? 
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:;hairman,   If  the 


Chairman,  I  will 


ill  the  good  State 


Chairman,    this 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Cljalrman,  the  figure 
i.s  $25,400,000. 

Mr.   GROSS.   Mr, 
gentleman  will  yield  Airther,  would  one 
have  to  take  up  resicfcnce  In  the  State 
of  Florida  to  participaDe? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr 
state  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  hving  in  Florid^  would  certainly 
make  participation  iri  the  program  all 
the  more  delightful,  l^ut  it  is  available 
also  to  those  who  live 
of  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr, 
amendment  would  apd  $25,400,000  t-o 
$99,600,000  now  in  thl^bill,  as  provided  in 
this  year's  budget.  Tie 
House  would  provid^ 
amount  appropriated  ilast  year — or.  on 
account  of  inflation,  tewer  meals  than 
the  211,000  served  lasi  year. 

If  my  amendment  i  were  adopted  it 
would  provide  to  the*  elderly,  most  of 
whom  are  poor,  aboutt  250,000  meals  at 
least  5  days  a  week.  Ttiis  is  the  number 
tlie  program  was  intended  to  provide 
when  It  was  adopted,  but  there  has  not 
been  enough  money  ivailable  to  make 
possible  that  number.  | 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  csjniiot  see  how  we 
can  give  so  much  to  sb  many  people  in 
other  pai-ts  of  the  world  and,  as  to  Uiose 
who  are  65  years  of  ag«  and  over,  70  per- 
cent of  whom  are  below  the  poverty  level 
and  37  percent  of  wliom  are  minority 
gi-oup  members,  deny  them  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  have  at  leait  one  nutiltlous 
meaJ  a  day  for  at  least  5  days  a  week. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  I  hop  e  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendnient  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
which  provides  for  $1J5  million  for  title 
VII,  the  Older  Americans  Act,  in  lieu  of 
the  $99.6  million  reommended  in  the 
supplemental  appropi  iations  bill  (H.R. 
16900). 

The  nutrition  progi  am  for  the  elderly 
has  become  virtually  a  necessity  in  the 
lives  of  more  tlian  200  000  of  our  Nation's 
elderly,  70  percent  df  whom  have  in- 
comes below  the  Bureau  of  Cen.sus  pov- 
erty threshold  and  sf  percent  of  whom 
are  members  of  minor 
reau  of  Labor  Statistl 
costs  for  the  elderly  ^ 
rapidly  than  for  the  i  verage  family. 

With  a  14-percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  food  projected  f<  r  this  year  and  at 
an  estimated  $2  pei  meal  to  carry  out 
this  year's  full  nut  -ition  program  for 
the  elderly,  the  cost  o  cover  these  meals 
would  be  more  than !  100  million. 

While  the  adminls  ration  Ju.stifies  that 
the  $99.6  million  In  this  bill  Is  on  the 
same  dollar  level  as  he  1974  appropria- 
tion, it  overlooks  thi  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Agii«  operates  the  pro- 
gram on  an  October-lo-September  ba.sis. 
In  tei-ms  of  available  pa.sh  for  1  year,  the 
States  will  have  only  ibout  $110  million, 
since  S30  million  of  t  le  $146  million  for 
fl.scal  year  1974  has  r  ow  been  consumed 
in  progi'am  operation;  for  the  months  of 
July  to  October  1974. 

Last   July   Congresf   authoriv^ed   $150 
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million  for  the  nutrition  progi-am  for 
the  elderly  for  fiscal  year  1975,  but  the 
bill  was  enacted  too  late  for  consideration 
in  the  regular  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bill.  I  entliuslastlcally  supported  this 
amount,  considering  the  severe  Impact 
of  the  devalued  dollar  on  the  nutrition 
progi'am  and  after  receiving  many  re- 
ports from  program  directors  in  my  dis- 
trict that  even  by  .stretching  the  food  out, 
a  reliance  on  local  funding  is  a  neces.slty 
to  meet  ciuTent  demands. 

In  my  district,  the  Rocklar.d  County 
Coimcil  for  Senior  Citizens.  Inc.,  has 
been  fortunate  in  getting  this  private 
funding  enabling  it  to  serve  from  a 
planned  500  meals  each  week  to  650  at 
Its  four  locations  throughout  the  county. 
In  Orange  and  Ulster  Counties  similar 
programs  are  imderway.  However,  if 
Federal  funding  is  not  increased,  the  im- 
mediate result  will  be  the  equivalent  of 
a  20-percent  decrease  in  funds,  due  to 
the  effects  of  inflation  on  the  costs  of 
raw  food,  paper  goods,  and  other  sup- 
plies. Therefore,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  a  minimum  increase  of  25 
percent  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
only  the  present  level  of  meals  served 
under  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  urge  mj' 
colleagues  to  give  their  favorable  sup- 
port to  this  amendment,  adding  $25  mil- 
lion to  the  present  funding  level  recom- 
mended tor  this  program.  This  is  an  ab- 
.solute  minimum  needed  to  jjrevent  our 
tlderly  from  going  hungry  and  from 
lifcoming  the  scapegoat  for  inflation. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chaiinijin,  will  the 
Bontlenian  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem?n 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
tinguished Florida  colleagues,  fioot 
amendment  to  title  VII  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  provide  a  $125  mil- 
lion appropriation,  in  lieu  of  the  $99.6 
million  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1975  for  the  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly,  is  entirely  appropriate 
and  e.s.seiitial. 

From  its  inception  in  March  1972  the 
older  American's  nutrition  for  the 
elderly  program  has  received  encourag- 
ing response  and  ovei-whelmlng  par- 
ticipation. Within  a  relatively  short 
time — 6  months — all  States  had  devel- 
oped programs.  Frequently,  actual  par- 
ticipation in  the  program,  both  Initially 
and  over  extended  periods,  has  far  ex- 
ceeded offlcial  expectations.  Such  en- 
thusiastic use  of  this  program  reflects 
the  urgent  need  among  our  rapidly 
growing  number  of  elderly  for  both  nu- 
tritious meals  and  informal,  congenial 
.social  contact. 

Most  of  the  large  number  of  elderly 
Americans  must  live  within  a  fixed  in- 
come, often  limited  to  only  social  secu- 
rity and  other  Government  benefits. 
Thus  their  only  method  of  adjusting  to 
cuiTent  high  inflation  rates  is  to  curtail 
expenditure.  With  their  small  incomes, 
the  elderly  are  forced  to  drastically  re- 
duce the  quality  and  quantity  of  their 
diet  and  their  social  contact  or  obtain 
these  illegally.  In  Florida,  a  haven  for 
the  elderly  due  to  ii.s  warm  climate,  peo- 


ple who  have  never  before  stolen  in  their 
lives  now  must  resort  to  petty  thievery 
from  food  stores  merely  to  survive.  Out 
of  desperation  honest  people  are  forced 
to  engage  in  criminal  behavior. 

According  to  the  September  1974  Com- 
munity Nutrition  Institute's  estimate  of 
ciurent  needs  under  the  Nutrition  Pio- 
gi'am  for  the  Elderly,  the  State  of  Florida 
is  now  sei-ving  9,300  persons  dally  in  19 
projects.  All  of  these  projects,  however, 
are  forced,  due  to  insuflicient  funds,  to 
limit  participation,  so  that  less  than  3 
percent  of  those  eligible  are  currently 
being  sei-ved.  So  many  eligible  elderly 
have  demonstrated  their  desii-e  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  programs  that  admini.s- 
trators  are  no  longer  able  to  accurately 
estimate  current  excessive  demsmd  for 
this  service.  The  pi-esent  allocation  for 
this  program  in  Florida  under  title  vn 
Is  $4.7  million.  To  merely  maintain  the 
clearly  Insufficient  cuirent  service  would 
requiie  an  additional  $.8  million.  And 
$.5  million  more  is  necessai-y  to  .serve 
ciurently  unmet  needs. 

Particularly  disturbing  Is  that  4  to  10 
additional  projects  are  ready  to  begin 
serving  meals  to  tlie  elderly  but  lack 
administrative  funds.  Sarasota  County, 
unable  to  estimate  its  needs  under  pre- 
vious allocations,  cuiTently  has  need  for 
se\eial  programs.  Marion,  Lee,  and  Ala- 
chua Counties  also  have  no  programs. 
The  Dade  County  progi-am,  serving  the 
Greater  Miami  area,  currently  has  re- 
sources for  only  100  people.  Further,  only 
10  percent  of  cm-rent  fmids  are  allocated 
to  provide  at-home  sei-vice  for  nonam- 
bulatory elderly,  while  a  much  larger 
percent  of  the  elderly  are  restricted  to 
their  homes. 

Without  the  additional  funds  provided 
in  the  floor  amendment  to  title  VII  past 
investments  will  be  unproductive  and 
current  needs  immet.  The  Nutrition  Pro- 
gi-am  for  the  Elderly  has  been  deemed 
from  a  cost-benefit  standpoint  one  of  the 
most  effective  Federal  programs  ever  in- 
stituted. At  a  time  when  scarce  resources 
must  be  carefully  budgeted,  such  an 
economically  effective  and  socially  bene- 
ficial program  should  not  be  made  in- 
efficient merely  by  a  refusal  to  supply 
»  the  degree  of  funds  necessai-y  to  allow  for 
operation  of  current  programs. 

Finally,  this  progi'am  provides  the 
elderly  with  congenial  locations  for  in- 
formal social  contact.  Social  contact  is 
especially  important  for  tlie  elderly  in 
order  to  combat  loneliness  leading  to  the 
mental  depression  and  deterioration  to 
which  they  are  prone.  Ye*;,  due  to  illness 
or  lack  of  financial  resources,  many  have 
difficulty  in  pursuing  social  contacts.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Representative  Claude  Pepper,  on  hi.s 
foresight  in  anticipating  these  urgent 
needs  of  elderly  Americans  and  in  advo- 
cating this  progi'am.  Due  to  his  efforts 
to  establish  this  nutrition  program,  the 
elderly  will  be  provided  not  only  witli 
t,'ood  meals,  but  with  comfortable,  acces- 
sible, and  safe  places  of  congregation. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  this  is  an  appropriation  bill. 
Let  me  tell  the  Members  something.  Kt 
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me  tell  the  Members  wliat  we  are  faced 
with  now.  Let  us  not  play  games. 

Listen  to  this.  I  have  been  tlirough  four 
or  five  veto  operations  on  the  Labor-HEW 
ai:propriation  bill,  plus  an  education  bill. 
Now,  this  is  a  vei^y  unpleasant  situa- 
tion, because  you  go  out  in  the  hall  and 
you  turn  around  and  come  back  with  an- 
other cut.  How  much  ol  a  cut?  Probably 
it  includes  all  the  things  that  we  are  for. 
Mr.  Cbairnoan.  I  will  ask  the  Members 
to  listen  to  these  figures.  V.'e  came  on  this 
floor,  and  this  bill  was  $160  milhon  over 
the  budget.  Look  at  what  we  are  faced 
with  now.  We  are  now,  because  of  our 
action  yesterday.  $358  miUion  over  the 
budget.  How  do  you  like  that?  Do  the 
Members  know  tiiat? 

We  are  $358  million  over  the  budget. 
If  we  take  this  amendment,  we  will  then 
be  $383  million  over  the  budget. 

Now.  what  do  you  think?  Let  us  not  kid 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  Member  of 
this  committee  or  in  this  House  who 
is  more  concerned  al)out  this  program 
than  am  I.  After  aU,  I  am  from  the  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania.  The  average  age 
in  my  congressional  district  is  50  Va  years, 
above  the  national  average.  I  do  not 
knDW  what  this  problem  Is  in  my  district. 
I  want  the  Membei-s  to  listen  to  this: 
There  is  now  in  the  pipehnc  in  the  States 
$142  million  not  spent. 

The  States  at  20  minutes  to  12  today 
have  $142  million  in  the  pipeline. 

Now,  some  of  the  Members  are  laugh- 
ing, but  I  think  they  may  be  laugliing 
out  of  the  other  side  of  their  faces 
when  they  see  these  figures. 

Let  me  repeat,  there  is  $142  milUon 
tliis  very  minute  to  be  spent  for  this 
project  that  is  not  spent.  It  is  not  spent; 
why,  I  do  not  know.  It  should  be.  but  it 
is  not.  You  cannot  do  anything  about 
that. 

That  is  in  addition  to  the  $96.6  millian 
In  this  bill.  So  that  is  $96.6  miilicn  plus 
$142  million. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  this  program. 
Who  in  the  world  would  have?  Nobody 
is  against  this  program  at  all.  But  this 
is  an  appropriations  committee.  We  are 
trj'ing  to  do  a  job  for  you.  Do  not  just 
vote  willy-nilly  and  walk  out.  This  is  a 
can  of  worms,  so  do  not  do  that.  Toke  a 
look  at  this  thmg:  An  increase  of  25  per- 
cent. 

Let  me  add  this:  The  agricultural  peo- 
ple are  here,  I  see  them.  Do  you  know 
this:  Here  is  the  language  we  have — 
now,  hear  this: 

la  fiscal  j-e.<ir  J975  the  Title  VII  program 
will  not  be  required  to  contribute  to  tlie  ad- 
minlstratlve  coat  of  the  State  agencies  on 
aging,  nor  will  there  be  a  recurrence  of  capi- 
tal Investment  costs  Incurred  In  the  Initial 
stage  of  the  pro{;ram  The  combination  of 
these  two  factors  should  make  available  an 
estimated  additional  $5  million  to  help  off- 
set the  rl.sing  cost  of  food 

Five  million  dollars  more. 

In  addition  to  that,  under  title  VII 
surplus  commodities  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  near  future 
to  a  value  of  10  cents  per  meal  for  every 
meal  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. And.  besides  that,  they  have  also 
.Hust  issued  regulations  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  that  these  meals 
will  now  be  available  for  food  stamijs — 
food  stamps. 

Food  stamps,  the  commodities  in  the 
Department.  $5  million  plus  when  you 
eliminate  the  cost  of  the  administration. 
plus  $96.6  million,  plus  $142  mi  lion  not 
spent.  There  is  no  need  for  this,  or  I 
would  be  the  first  man  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentloman  has  expired. 

<On  request  of  Mr.  PEi'PER,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Flood  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. ) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  additional  time,  and  I  am  sorrj- 
I  could  not  yield  to  the  gentleman  be- 
ibre  thi;.. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield.  I  have  requested  the  additional 
time  for  the  gentlaman  in  order  to  ask  a 
question. 

Has  not  the  able  gentlemEui's  commit- 
tee been  advised  by  the  administration 
that  they  are  not  going  to  sjwnd  any 
amount  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  $99.6 
million?  And,  unless  Congress  provides 
an  increase,  Uiat  the  government  will  not 
r.id  to  the  number  of  meals  that  will  be 
provided  for  the  elderly  people  of  this 
country? 

And.  second,  is  it  net  a  fact  that  what- 
ever savings  there  mr.y  have  been  by  the 
elimination  of  certain  previous  admin- 
istrative coats,  that  those  savings  are 
wiped  out,  by  the  increase  in  inflation 
which  has  occurred  to  make  the  meals 
more  expensive  than  they  were  last  year? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  will  agree,  but  the  $142 
million  is  in  that  pipeline  at  18  minutes 
of  12,  $142  million  for  the  next  break- 
fast. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  But  tli£t  will  not  be 
spent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rLse  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I.  of  course,  strongly 
support  helping  the  elderly  poor  in  every 
meaningful  way,  and  thr.t  is  one  reason  I 
support  the  $99  million  that  we  have  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  nutriUon  for  the 
elderly.  In  this  bill  we  are  providing  $99 
million,  tlie  budget  estimate,  for  these 
programs  of  nutrition  for  the  elderlv.  But 
this  program  is  prefunded,  that  is.  it  is 
advance  fundod. 

The  program  currently  has  $142  mil- 
lion in  lunds  that  can  be  spent  for  food 
for  the  elderly  tliis  year,  as  was  so  well 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mi.  Flood).  In  this  bill 
we  are  talking  about  advance  funding 
for  the  next  year.  I  emphasize  that,  in 
addition  to  the  $142  million  that  will  be 
available  for  this  year,  the  $253  million 
that  is  estunated  to  be  used  by  the  eldei  ly 
in  the  food  stamp  program  can  also  be 
used  here.  This  use  of  food  stamps  in  the 
elderly  nutrition  progiam  is  new  and 
shoiUd  considerably  expand  the  impact 
of  this  program. 

Only  $58  million  was  spent  in  the  nu- 
trition program  in  iista!  year  1974.  so 
the  $142  million  tiiai  will  be  available. 
i)lus  the  funds  generalert   thrciii9h   tlie 


food  stamp  progi-am  will  be  a  dramatic 
increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ought  to  try  to  get 
a  bUl  that  will  not  be  vetoed.  I  think  this 
bill  will  be  vetoed  if  we  keep  moving  as 
we  are  going  now.  And  this  would  not  be 
helpful  to  the  elderly  and  all  othere  who 
v.ouid  otherwise  receive  funds  in  tliis  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  real  Interests  of 
the  elderly,  wh3  are  perhaps  ravaged  by 
inflation  more  than  any  other  group  and 
who  do  need  the  funds  that  an  unvetoed 
bill  would  provide.  I  urge  that  Uiis 
amendment  be  defeated 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  wili  the 
chairman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr   MICHEL.  I  i(,"prectiat«  the  chair- 
man's yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
similar  appeal  if,  for  example,  we  are 
faced  with  a  veto,  and  we  have  to  go 
along  with  a  continuing  resolution  that 
is  unacceptable  for  many  of  these  items. 
or,  taking  another  consideration,  if  in 
order  to  get  this  within  an  overaL  budget 
ceilmg  figure  we  have  to  have  some  kind 
of  overriding  proviso  in  which  we  would 
allow  reduction  of  the  bill  by  a  certain 
figiue.  and  then  cut  no  item  less  than 
5,  or  6.  or  7  percent  to  Uve  withm  that 
figure,  the  problem  is  that  many  of  our 
other  favorite  programs  which  are  on- 
going would  be  hurt  with  the  expciise  of 
an  exorbitant  Increase  for  one  single 
proiiram  here  in  the  amoimi  of  $25  mil- 
lion. I  just  think  it  makes  it  tougher  for 
us.  frankly,  to  answer  to  our  people  bJick 
honip  for  all  these  other  programs. 

I  encourage  the  Members  to  take  heed 
of  what  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
is  saying  here,  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility, all  of  us— including  the  overall 
package— to  ti-y  to  get  something  that 
will  be  sivned  that  everj-body  will  kno-,v 
they  will  have  at  the  local  level  to  tis- 
tributp  in  .specific  amounts  for  laudable 
purposes  like  nutrition  for  the  elderly. 

I  cannot  fault  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  making  the  kind  of  pitch  he 
has,  and  there  are  several  otliers  that 
vvould  be  in  similar  positions,  but  I  think 
as  a  body  here  we  ought  to  take  heed  of 
what  the  chairman  says. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  Uiank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Cliaimian.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  any  amendments  thereto  do  now 
close. 

Mr.  RAInDALL  Mi-.  Chahmuii.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.   MAHON.   Mr.   Cliaiiman.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  deb'^.te  on 

this  amendment  and  anv  amendments 

thereto  conclude  at  12  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing  at 
tiie  time  the  unanimous  consent  request 
wf's  a:;recd  to  will  be  recognized  for  \% 
minutes  each. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
irom  Missouri  <Mr.  BnRij?oN) . 

Mr.     BURLISON     of     Missouri.     Mr. 
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Chairman,  we  have  a  national  problem 
in  this  counti-y  known  t|s  the  problem  ol' 
inflation.  This  bill  pro 
the  President's  budget 


rides  more  than 
for  the  services 


covered  In  the  bill.  I  thli  k  the  problem  of 


and  that  ts  the 
the  reason  I  am 


the  present  rate. 
hink  we  have  to 


rks  of  my  friend 
d^ntleman     from 


iiiflation  is  a  serious  on 
amendments  and  that  h 
voting  against  this  ame  idment. 

Speaking  as  one  Men  ber  of  this  body 
I  am  going  to  be  very    eluctant  to  vote 
to  override  the  Presiderfs  veto  on  this 
bi)l  If  we  keep  going  at 
the  veto  is  inevitable.  I 
use  some  sen^e  about  Government  spend 
ing  and  show  some  sense  of  judgment 
and  I  hope  the  Coinmiltfe  will  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Clitiirman,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr  BURLISON  of  M^^soull.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Inc  iana 

Mr.  DEiNNIS   Mr.  Chi  u  man.  I  assocl 
ate  myself  with  the  rem: 
and     colleague,     the 
Missoui-i. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Cl^alrman.  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  M<r,sourl.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ke 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  associ 
ate  myself  with  the  renterks  of  the  gen 
tleman  from  Missouri.    This  will  be  the 
first  time  I  will  h.^vc  vol  ed  against  some 
of  the  educational  apprpprlations  and  I 
do  it  because  we  are  o 
going  beyond  all  bound  i 
I  regret  to  have  to  do  it 

I  do  not  think  anyoi 
would  say  I  am  Insens 
of  the  poor  and  the  ag 
always  supported  them 
which  we  can  go  and  i^main  anywh'^re 
near  fiscally  responsible 

I  thank  my  friend,  thejyenlleinau  from 
Missouri,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BURLISON  o|  Ml.ssouri.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  J  liend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Thi  Cluir  recognises 
the  gentleman  fro.m  lelavare   'Mr.  du 

PCNT>. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Ch  airman.  I  am  ri;;- 
Ing  in  supoort  of  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  give  the  M  mbers  some  sta- 
tistics as  to  what  has  lappened  In  this 
program  and  to  dispel  the  notion  that 
we  are  ex!:ianding  this  )rogram.  We  are 
not  expanding  anythln  :.  We  are  trying 
to  continue  to  stay  wit  i  the  number  of 
meals  we  are  seiving  no  .v.  Since  Novem- 
ber of  last  year  the  co.-Jt  of  these  meals 
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erspending  and 
of  reason,  end 

le  iu  this  House 

live  to  the  needs 

becau.se  I  have 

aithin  the  limit.5 


has  gone  from  7.0  cents  t(  • 
ruary,  87  cents  in  May 
July.  These  are  food  cos 
not  tak.e  into  accoiuit  o 


costs,  such  as  the  hKieise  m  the  mini 


or  the  increase 
1'  the  ATralt;  on 


mum  wage,  utilities  cost 
in  the  cost  of  ga  vjliiie  |o 
Wheels  program. 

If  we  do  not  add  this  iioney,  the  result 
is  very  simple:  We  will  f  )ice  some  people 
out  of  tiie  program,  an^  v/e  will  end  up 
providing  less  meahs. 

I  urge  the  Members  tr 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The 
the     gentleman     from 
Randall). 


82  cents  in  Feb- 
and  90  cents  In 
s  alone;  they  do 
her  increa.ses  in 


vote  ill  fnvor  of 

Chair  lecof^ni.^eii 
Mis  ,ouri     (Mr. 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  to 
lncrea.se  funding  for  hot  meals  for  our 
elder  Americans  which  is  called  Meals 
on  Wheels.  But  pending  further  remarks 
let  me  soy  I  would  houe  some  of  us  would 
be  siven  the  opportunity  tor  fuller  dis- 
cussion. The  procedure  to  limit  debate 
on  an  important  matter  like  this  should 
not  b»come  the  pattern. 

We  enacted  the  Older  Americans  Act 
with  all  of  Its  benefits  for  our  senior 
citizens  Now  ve  are  telling  our  older 
folks  that  we  did  not  incun  what  we  said. 
For  Instance  in  the  Older  Americans 
Transportation  Act  we  will  not  have 
hardly  any  money  this  year.  I  refer  to 
the  program  called  OATS.  Some  of  the 
States  who  have  started  on  that  pro- 
gram will  have  to  curtciil  it  or  suspend 
it. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  behig 
over  the  budget.  Well  that  may  be  so 
but  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  start 
these  programs  .such  as  Meals  on  Wheels 
and  the  minibus  transportation  known 
as  OATS  at  all,  than,  after  we  have 
stii-ted  them  curtail  or  suspend  them. 

V/e  mafte  pious  declarations  about 
v.lv'.t  we  are  going  to  do  for  our  older 
Americans.  Then  we  do  a  little  but  soon 
thcrcaft'^r  have  to  cut  back  or  cut  them 
out.  That  is  pmc  and  simple  Indian  giv- 
ing to  give  and  then  take  back.  Our  older 
Arnoricans  de.serve  better  treatment  than 
that. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  Older  to  indicate  my  wholehearted 
support  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  tMr.  Pupier). 

Initially,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  for  his  con- 
tinued Interest  rnd  dedicated  work  on 
kehalf  of  the  elderly  and  in  particular 
on  behalf  of  the  prosram  which  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "Meals  on  Wheels." 
I  was  pleased  to  loin  n  ith  Mr.  Pepper  in 
co.iponsoring  this  legislation  in  1971.  I 
am  plea.sed  al.so  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  sub.sequently 
the  Congress  approved  this  measure 
which  snb.=;eauently  became  Public  Law 
92-258  And.  I  am  pleased  that  once 
again  today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
support  a  proposal  which  Is  of  Immense 
imporiance  to  our  elderly  citizens. 

.last  recently  because  of  my  intcLse 
'uterest  In  this  proRram,  I  inquired  as 
to  the  .status  of  its  operation  and  Im- 
pleuientation  in  my  own  State  of  Ken- 
lucky.  I  would  like  to  share  v.ith  my 
cotleatTues  .some  of  the  information  I 
rt'i-eived  just  last  month  because  I  think 
it  '.vill  indicate  to  thnm  the  noccs  ity  for 
^u, -porting  this  amendment. 

In  the  St;;te  of  Kentucky  v.-e  received 
a  totDl  of  $1,549,402  out  of  H.sc.tl  year 
1973  apiMopriations.  D?:-.t.'ite  the  infla- 
tijuavy  trend,  which  hits  this  nutrition 
program  as  hard  as  any  I  can  think 
of.  thsr.''  was  no  ir'civp.se  in  tlie  fiscal 
•oar  1974  Inndiiig.  Nevertheless,  there 
irre  .substnntial  accomplishments  occur- 
ving.  and  may  I  cite  a  lev;  ji'  t  in  my 
n\vn  cOiisrc.s.sionnl  disti  i.?t. 


The  Northeast  Kentucky  Development 
program  at  Olive  Hill  Is  serving  meals 
to  over  1,600  persons  each  week  with  over 
1,500  of  the.se  recelvin.?  traasportation 
senlces.  A  total  of  3.500  elderly  citizens 
are  registered  for  the  program.  Another 
proijrain  in  Licking  Valley  serves  500 
mea's  weekly.  Transportation  .services 
iiiostty  to  the  meal  distribution  center 
but  also  for  food  stamps,  phvsician  ap- 
pointments and  other  necessary  services 
v.ere  provided  to  1.543  people. 

In  July,  a  new  program  was  initiated 
in  the  Morehead  area  under  a  grant  of 
.•548.000.  It  serves  500  meals  weekly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  gathering  together 
this  information.  I  heard  time  after  time: 
Please  more  adequate  fimding.  As  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  inflationary  crisis 
in  this  Nation  is  having  a  particularly 
adver.se  impact  on  this  type  of  program. 
Projects  have  been  forced  to  limit  par- 
ticipation or  reduce  nutritional  levels  be- 
cause of  Increased  costs.  A  10-  to  20-per- 
cent  increase  in  funding  Is  needed  In 
order  to  maintain  pro.iects  at  their  pres- 
ent levels  and  much  more  is  needed  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  current  waiting  list  of 
demands  for  new  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $150  million  has  been 
authorized  for  title  VII  under  legislation 
emanating  from  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  labor  which  became  law  on 
July  12.  It  would  be  my  preference  to 
have  full  fiuiding  of  the  program.  We 
ihould  do  no  less  than  provide  at  least 
'  he  $25  million  increase  proposed  by  this 
iiinendnicnt.  I  uif-'e  i'.s  overwhelining 
a";irovkil. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Pepper  amendment  is  a  good  one.  The 
prof'iam  is  a  good  one.  In  i!.ii:.ial  times 
it  i-hould  be  supported. 

But  these  are  inflationary  times.  Mem- 
be!.";  cf  CoiiRress  talk  endlessly  of  econ- 
omy, of  icriuccd  .spending,  of  priorities. 
But  we  add  to  eveiT  spending  bill  without 
conip-nsatoiT  reductions  elsewhere,  and 
.%ithout  any  thought  of  budyel -balanc- 
ing th.vough  increased  taxes. 

We  have  already  added  about  S200  mil- 
lion to  this  bill  in  two  amendments.  Boih 
were  for  good  programs,  but  inflationiiry 
.spending  does  not  do  anyone,  especialiv 
the  clientele  sened.  any  good. 

These  programs  are  good.  A  sound 
budget  cutting  plan  does  not  have  to  re- 
duce, or  not  increase,  evciything.  How- 
ever, a-jcording  to  the  subcommittee 
(haiiinan.  there  Is  over  $140  million  in 
the  spendinnr  pipeline  in  addition  to  the 
r..nii!y  $100  million  already  in  this  bill. 
Incidtntilly.  the  participanis  are  mostly 
roor.  bul  the  progr.im  is  not  lestrirled 
to  the  poor. 

ELfore  '\e  are  fini.^hed  v.ith  this  bill, 
we  will  be  another  half  a  billion  dollars 
over  budfiet.  How  are  we  helpinj'  any 
NCf.'  nent  oi  our  society,  especially  our 
senior.-.,  "  ho  generally  have  fixed,  and 
r>r,-.ited,  inccnies,  by  tau.sing  more,  and 
worse,  Inflation, 

The  amendment  is  a  good  one,  all  right, 
but  its  adoption  will  do  more  harm  than 
;-ood. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
CiibtrBEnci. 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
understand  the  real  Importance  of  the 
situation,  and  I  recognize  part  of  this 
bill  we  are  considering  today  will  affect 
areas  that  are  politically  enticing.  They 
are  things  I  would  like  to  vote  to  increase, 
but  it  was  not  long  ago  that  we  passed 
a  Budget  Control  Act,  and  we  are  setting 
up  the  Budget  Control  Committee  now 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  holding  Federal 
spending  at  a  reasonable  and  sensible 
level. 

It  just  seems  to  me  If  we  are  going 
to  try  to  reduce  this  budget  on  spending 
this  year  from  $305  billion  to  $300  bil- 
lion, it  just  will  not  be  possible  If  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  Increase,  with  these 
amendments  these  very  politically  at- 
tractive areas  in  a  very  political  year. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  yield  to  no  one  In  my  concern  for  the 
education  of  our  children  and  the  care 
of  our  senior  citizens;  but  these  people 
are  concerned  and  are  hm-t  by  inflation 
as  much  as  anyone  else.  If  we  are  going 
to  continue  year  after  year  to  finance 
budget  deficits  by  going  into  the  money 
markets  and  raising  interest  rates,  this 
has  an  inflationary  impact  on  the  vei-y 
people  we  are  trying  to  assist;  so  I  do  not 
think  we  are  helping  the  senior  citizen 
or  anyone  else  by  going  way  above  the 
spending  levels  outlined  In  the  budget. 
I  can  assure  the  Members  there  Is  no 
way  I  believe  that  the  President  can  ap- 
prove an  appropriation  bill  that  is  going 
to  wind  up  probably  half  a  billion  dollars 
more  in  expenditures  over  and  above  that 
which  was  contained  in  the  budget. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  be  politically  responsible 
or  fiscally  responsible  and  not  politically 
expedient. 

I  am  aware  that  when  the  roll  is  called 
today  that  we  will  probably  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated.  I  say  that  a  vote  to 
increase  these  appropriations  way  above 
what  they  are  in  the  budget  is  going  to 
just  fuel  the  fires  of  the  Inflation  more. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pep- 
per). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  we  all 
know  the  Federal  Government  has  its 
budget  problems,  but  are  we  going  to 
cure  the  Government's  budget  problems 
by  taking  away  food  from  the  elderly, 
70  percent  of  whom  are  below  the  pov- 
erty line  and  37  percent  of  whom  are  in 
the  minority  groups? 

All  I  am  asking  Is  that  our  appropria- 
tion be  enough  to  give  the  elderly  the 
250,000  meals  a  day  all  over  America 
out  of  the  4  to  5  million  that  are  eligible 
for  this  program.  As  I  said  in  the  well 
the  Government  intended  to  do  this  In 
the  inception  of  this  program. 

I  have  examined  this  matter  carefully. 
The  Government  is  only  going  to  spend 
the  899,600,000  now  in  the  bill  unless  my 
amendment  is  adopted  and  those  funds 
ure  increased  $25  million.  At  issue,  there- 
fore, are  at)out  40.000  more  meals  a  day 
lor  the  elderly  poor  of  America  to  be 
served. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  if  we  have  to 
liecide  between  the  budget  needs  of  our 
Government  and  the  needs  of  thousands 
of  the  elderly  poor  of  our  country,  for 


at  least  one  decent  meal  a  day  at  least 
5  days  a  week,  we  should  give  those  hun- 
gering and  deserving  people  a  little  break. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
many  benefits  that  are  now  available  to 
the  elderly.  One  of  the  major  new  bene- 
fits recently  accorded  to  the  elderly  is 
the  fact  that  food  stamps  which  are 
now  available  to  them  can  be  used  in 
the  elderly  nutrition  program.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  go  along 
this  year  with  the  $142  million  which  is 
available  now  plus  food  stamps  and 
other  forms  of  assistance  to  the  elderlv. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
annoimced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  pomt  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  under  the  rules 
one  cannot  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

RECORDED    VOTK 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dem.and 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  282,  noes  125. 
not  voting  27.  as  follows: 
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Abtiiior 

Clark 

Gilman 

Ab/ug 

C.ausen, 

T.nn 

Adams 

DonH. 

/^oldwater 

ActdRbbo 

Clay 

Gonzalez 

Alexander 

C.eveland 

Grasso 

Auderson. 

Cohen 

Green,  Pa. 

Calif. 

Collins,  ni. 

Griffiths 

Anderson,  ni. 

conlan 

Grover 

Audrews.  N.C. 

Conte 

Gubser 

Andrews. 

Ccnyers 

Gude 

N.  Dak. 

Cormau 

Gunter 

Anniinzio 

Cotter 

Guyer 

A.splu 

C'ouphlin 

Haley 

Badillo 

Cronin 

Hammer- 

Bfifalis 

Culver 

schmidt 

Bflrrelt 

Daniels, 

Hanley 

BauniRU 

Dominick  V. 

Hanna 

Bell 

Danielson 

Hanrahan 

Bergland 

Davis.  S  C. 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Biaggl 

cie  la  Garza 

Harrington 

Biester 

Delaney 

Harsha 

Bingham 

Dellums 

Hawkins 

Boggs 

Denholm 

Hays 

Bclantl 

Dent 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Bolilnp 

DiGgs 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Bowen 

Douohue 

HcihE 

BrutieniaS 

Drlnan 

HelstoskI 

Biiy 

Duncan 

Henderson 

Breckinridge 

du  Pont 

Hicks 

Brinklt-y 

Eckhardt 

Hiilis 

Brooks 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Hlnshaw 

Broom  fleld 

Eilberg 

HoUfleld 

lJiot::man 

Esch 

Holt 

Brown.  Calif. 

Pascell 

Holi^mnn 

Browu.  Mich. 

Findley 

Korton 

isroyhlll.  N.C. 

Fish 

Howard 

Broyhill,  Va. 

F'.  ewers 

Hudnut 

Buchanan 

Foky 

H\ingate 

Furnener 

Ford 

H'nt 

Burke,  Calif. 

Forsythe 

.rohnson.  Calif. 

Bvirke.  Pla. 

Fountain 

John^fou  Pa. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Fraser 

Jordan 

Burton.  John 

Frey 

Karth 

Burton,  Phillip 

Froehlirh 

Kartenmeier 

Butler 

Fulton 

Kazen 

B>  rou 

tiKlua 

K  uczynskl 

Carney .  Ohio 

Gayiio.s 

Koih 

Chappell 

Cilalnio 

Kyros 

Chlsholm 

Gibbons 

Layomarsino 

Latta 

Pepper 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Legt;ett 

Perklna 

Stephens 

Lent 

Peyser 

Stokes 

Litton 

Pike 

Stratton 

Long.  La. 

Preyer 

Stubblefleld 

Long,  Md. 

Price,  ni. 

Stuckey 

Loti 

Pritchard 

Sttidds 

McCloskey 

Qulllen 

Sum  van 

Mccormack 

Rallsback 

Symington 

McKay 

Randall 

Ttticott 

McKinney 

Rangel 

Thompson.  N.J 

McSpadden 

Rees 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Madden 

Reid 

Thone 

Madlcan 

Reuss 

Thornton 

Maraeitl 

Rlegie 

Tlernan 

Martin.  N.C 

Rinaldo 

To  well.  Ner. 

Mathlas.  CaliJ 

.    Rodino 

Traxler 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Roe 

Udall 

Matsuuaga 

Rogers 

Vender  Jagt 

Meeds 

Roncalio.  Wye 

.  VanderVeen 

MPlcher 

Roncallo.  N.Y 

Vanik 

Metcalfe 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Vigorlto 

Mezviuskv 

Rose 

Waldle 

Mi:)s 

Rosenthal 

V.-alsh 

Minish 

Rostenkowskl 

Wampler 

Mink 

Roy 

Wba!eu 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Roybal 

White 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Widnall 

Mlzeil 

Ryan 

Wilson.  Bob 

Moakley 

St  Germain 

\V1  son. 

MoI'iOhan 

Sarasln 

Charles  H . 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

S.arbanes 

Calif. 

Morgan 

S?herle 

Wilson. 

Mosher 

Schroeder 

Charles,  Tex. 

Moss 

Seiberllng 

Wolff 

Murphy.  111. 

Shipley 

Wydler 

Murphy.  N.Y, 

Sisk 

Wylle 

Murtba 

Skubltz 

w>-man 

Nntcher 

Slack 

rates 

Nedzi 

Smith.  Iowa 

Yatron 

Niv 

Spence 

Young.  A'aska 

Obey 

Staggers 

Young.  Pla. 

O'Brien 

Stanton. 

Young,  ni. 

O'Hara 

J.  WUUam 

Young.  Tex. 

O-NeiU 

Stanton. 

?abocki 

Owens 

James  V. 

Zion 

Parns 

Sark 

Z .'.  ?ch 

Patnii<n 

Steele 

Fatten 

Steelman 
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Archer 

Gettys 

Nichols 

Arends 

Goodling 

Passman 

Armstrong 

Green.  Oreg. 

Pettis 

Atlibrook 

Gross 

Pickle 

Athlcy 

Hamilton 

i'oaee 

Baker 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Powell.  Ohio 

Beard 

Hastings 

Price.  Tex. 

Bennett 

Hubert 

Regula 

BevlU 

Hosmer 

Roberts 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ruber 

Robinson.  Va. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Hutchinson 

Robifon.  N.Y. 

Burhi-on.  Mo. 

Ichord 

Roush 

Camp 

Jarman 

Rousseiot 

Carter 

Jones.  Ala. 

Ruth 

CH.«ey,  Tex. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Satterfield 

Cederberg 

Jones.  Okla. 

Schueebelt 

Chamberlain 

Jones  Teun. 

Sebelius 

C  ancy 

Kemp 

Shov.n 

Ciawson.  Del 

Ketchum 

Shriver 

Cochran 

King 

Shuster 

collier 

Kuykenda'.l 

Sikes 

Collins,  Te\. 

Landgrebe 

smith.  N.Y. 

Couable 

Landrum 

Snyder 

Crane 

Lulan 

Steed 

Daniel.  Dan 

Luken 

oteiger.  Ari.:. 

Daniel.  Robert 

McColllster 

Symms 

W..  Jr 

McDade 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Davis.  Ga. 

McEwen 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

McFall 

Treen 

Dclleuback 

>'&hon 

Ullman 

Dennis 

Mallary 

\'evsey 

Devine 

Mann 

Waegonner 

Dickinson 

.Martin.  Ncbr. 

Ware 

Downing 

.Mi?---oli 

W'hitehurst 

Dulskl 

Michel 

Whltten 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mi- ford 

Wiggins 

Fr' en  born 

Miller 

Williams 

Eshleman 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Winn 

Evins.  Tt-iin. 

Montgomery 

Wright 

Flood 

Moorhead, 

Wyatt 

Plynt 

Calif. 

Young.  S.C. 

Frelinghuysen 

Myers 

Freii.el 

Nelsen 

•  NOT  VOTING— 

27 

BlRckbu'-n 

F:>.her 

Quie 

Blatnik 

Gray 

Karick 

Brasco 

Ho   an 

Rhodes 

Breaux 

Johnson.  Colo, 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ci.rey,  N.Y. 

Lehman 

Runnels 

Derwinski 

McC.ory 

San  J man 

Dii'.rell 

MEcdonald 

Tea!?iie 

TXirn 

Mayne 

Van  Deerlln 

Kvaus.  Colo. 

I'odeil 

Yoaug,  Ga. 
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So  tlie  nniendnient  Was 
The  result  of  the  vole 
as  above  recorded. 


AMEXDllENX    Oil- ERFO 
(hlRC. 


B  r 


Mr. 


pui  Bose 


Gorsiri.  Ml.  Chair- 
diicnt. 
ows: 

M; mis  of  Gi-or- 

Rlter  line  14,  In.'sert 

any  approprlatlou 

1  of  this  Act  shall 

\iiitll  the  ef- 

of  Hewlth.   Edti^a- 

pron  ote  tlie  drscgregn- 

beir..'  applied  with 

stand!  rds,  and  saiicllo:.s 

tjU  State."?. ■' 

oi  DEn 
Cha  irman,  I  make  a 
the  amendment. 
;  gentleman  will 

rmar.,  I  make  a 

this  amendment 

Edt  lough  it  is  writ- 

UiQitation,  it  Is  not 


i\ .  Tlii.i  is  legisla- 
priition  bill.  I  wlU 


ainendmeiit,  as  we 

ijositivc  and 

the   Secretary 

Welfare  with 


g  ves 

ti 

and 


tunc  IK  IV. 


■  egn  K 


ment  of  Keallh, 
to  ai'ply  efforts 
,'ation  of  public 
Intensity,  stand- 
evcrj-  region  of 


Mr.  MATHIS  of 
man,  I  offer  an  amen 

The  Clerk  read  as  foil 

Amendment  odered  by 
gla:  Page  8.  Inimedlately 
the  followlut;:  "No  uurt  o' 
made  In  chapter  II  of  m 
be  expended  for  any 
forts  of  the   I>eparlinem 
tlon,  and  Welfare  to 
^ion  of  public  schools  are 
the  same  intensity, 
In  e\.ery  region  of  lae  Unl 

PriKT  OF 

Mr.  I-'LOOD.  Mr. 
point  of  order  against 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th 
state  his  point  of  order 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chal 
point  of  order  agaiast 
on  the  ground  that, 
ten  in  the  form  of  a 
a  true  limitation. 

Let  me  point  tl:i;;  ou 
tion  upon  an  pppro 
tell  the  Members  why. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this 
can  see,  very  clearly 
affirmative  direction 
of  Health,  Education, 
reopect  to  official  f 

This  is  V.  hat  It  docs 

It  requires  the  Depar 
Education,  and  Welfare 
to  promot2  the  dcoC 
schools  "with  the  same 
ards,  and  sanctions  in 
the  United  States.' 

Now,  the  present  law 
this.  That  objection  in 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let 
matter  of  precedent: 

I  further  call  the 
Members.  Mr.  Chair 
"until,"  which  Is  in  this 

Concerning     the    wcf' 
Chairman  Frederick 
stated  on  January  8.  192  I 
As  a  general  proposition 
tatlou  IS  accompanied  by 
"except",  "until",  "If 
ground  to  view  the  eo 
suspicion,  and   In   ca.se  oi 
ultimate  effect,  »he  doubt 
on  the  conservative  side. 

In  tlus  ca.se,  tht.s  apblie.s  to  a  point 
of  order  against  this  air  endment. 

I,  therefore,  Mr.  Chai;  man,  renew  and 
InsLst  upon  my  point  of  o  rder. 

The  CHAIRM.A.N.  Does  the  p,oMtlem.an 
from  Georgia  •^h•.  Mathis'  desire  to  be 
heard  on  tlie  poi-it  nf  ore:  er? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Ceor 
Mr.  Chairman. 

My  good  friend,  the 
Penn.sylvania  'Mr.  Fioo^) 
language  contained  in 
which  I  have  offered  corjtains  no  limita- 
tion. In  fact,  there  could  be  no  stronger 
or  no  more  stringent  lllmitalion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  than  the  totafl  withdrawal  of 
funds  or  the  lack  of  authority  to  expend 
these  funds  by  the  Dt-pai-lnunn.  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Wtlfai'e 
a."  thpy  comply  vjth  the 
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Gctohe,-  ?,  lori 


agre«l  to. 
wa.s  announced 


iia.  M  XTHia  r.r 


doe.'^  not  reeiulrc 
ilscli.  .'hould  be 


U]e  add  Uiis  as  a 


ttten 


it  ion  of   the 
to  the  word, 
amendment, 
d.     "until,"     as 
Hiik-s  of  New  Yorl: 


ti 


whtjio\Lr  a  limi- 
ne words  "uule.'ss", 
llowever",  there  la 
caUfd  limitation  with 
doubt  as  to  Its 
hould  be  resolved 


;ia.  Very  briefly. 

fontleman  from 
) . says  that  this 
/he  amendment 


until  such  time 
Inu  that  is  ex- 


j:.-tin^  Gil  the  booI;i  tod^ty,  a.s  a  result 
of  til"  Fountain-Green  amendment 
v.hirh  this  Congress  adopted  in  1969. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  point  out  that 
in  this  amendment  we  simply  realTirin 
the  law.  I  am  rather  surpri.«:ed  at  my 
fiieit'J.  the  gcnUoinaii  from  Pennsyl- 
vpnii.  maVtinpT  a  point  of  order.  I  would 
think  that  thi.s  would  be  one  amendment 
which  the  commute."  would  accept  and 
whi'^h  the  Hou.'^e  would  adcrt  unani- 
mou.  ly,  because  it  t-imply  appi'es  e-:iual 
.'".relief*  to  r.ll  Ar.ieriran?  under  the  law. 
Thf*  CHAIRMAN  ^"rr.  WrichtK  The 
Clirir  L:  prepared  lo  tu'e 

Th"  g?ntlfman  fiom  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  FfooD)  h'js  mi-de  a  po'nt  of  order 
agpinst  the  anierdmert  offered  by  the 
Tent!r'»rpn  from  GcoTia  'Mr.  Mathis' 
on  the  prouad  that  It  would  impo.se  new 
duti:!.s  on  the  part  of  admiri.*trative  of- 
ficial- and  would,  therefore,  conf^titutr; 
lefrislatfon  in  an  appropriation  bill  in 
violation  of  clause  2.  rule  XX^. 

Knvlre-  csrefully  eraminrd  (ho  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  the  Chair  cb- 
.■serves  that  It  would  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  ppproprlaticns  under  title  II, 
ch?»pter  II,  by  any  of  th"  variou."  agenclc:^. 
therein  enumerated  for  any  purpose  t'ntii 
a  determination  hi)s  been  made  that  — 

.  .  .  *.h9  efTcrts  of  the  Department  of 
He.alt'i.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  promote 
the  de'^'Vpreg.itlon  of  public  .schooKs  are  bt'liii; 
nppllfd  wlLh  the  same  inlru.sity,  Ptnndard.s. 
and  s!i>ictions  in  evev,  r.-klon  of  the  U  liied 
Slates. 

Tlie  Chaii  ii>  not  awai-e  of  evisliug  Ich- 
Lslation  re(juiriiig  precisely  tiiose  detor- 
minrtions  to  be  made,  and  while  the 
Chair  believes  this  lan^'.'agc  ciuitc  clear- 
ly would  be  in  order  if  offered  to  an 
anlhorization  bill,  the  Cliair  believes  that 
a  judgmental  determination  on  the  part 
of  each  of  tlie  enumerated  agencies  with 
respect  to  whether  or  net  t.hese  efforts 
were  being  applied  with  the  same  In- 
tensity In  every  region  of  the  cotmtry 
would  impose  new  duties  upon  each  of  the 
enurncrated  admini'itrative  oJBclals.  For 
that  reason  the  Chair  concludes  that  tlil.s 
amendment  would  constitute  legLslation 
la  an  appropriation  bill,  and  .=.ii.^;:;i!is  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follov.s: 

OALARIL.S,    Oi  riCiaiS    AND    EmiMo^AS 

F(ir  an  additional  amount  for  Salaries, 
o!l!''t.r.5  and  employees ',  «130,000,  Including: 
t)ie  House  Demorratlc  Steering  Committee, 
«05,000;  and  the  Hn  f  Ropublicnn  Coufcr- 
f-nce,  UCJ.OOO. 

'■.FNUMnCV    on  LR' n    BV    MR.    I  ANUf.ttEBE 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cierk  rend  as  follov.s: 

Aiiienduieut  ufrereU  by  Mr.  I.anuchu.k: 
Page  8.  .s'rllfe  uut  lines   18  thi'-'i.|ih  22. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amount  that  is  involved  here,  $130,000, 
may  seem  to  some  people  t(»  inslgniacant 
for  anyone  to  raise  their  voice  against. 
Hoxever,  for  those  Members  who  might 
not  know,  this  has  to  do  with  placing  the 
photographers,  both  Uie  Democrat  and 
the  Republican,  on  the  Federal  payroll, 
thereby  relieviiui  the  said  political  j)artles 
of  maintaining  this  service  to  their  con- 
tressional  McniVers  here  on  Cai)ltol  HIU. 


It  se.:m.:  to  me  that,  wi-h  all  the  ora- 
tory by  both  pai-ties  regarding  their  great 
concern  and  love  for  working  people, 
that  those  political  parties  would  pro\'ide 
for  their  employees'  working  conditions, 
fiintre  benefits,  and  pensions  at  lea.st 
equal  to  that  provided  for  Government 
employees. 

I  might  mo'.tion  also  that  oiie  of  the 
.ioy"  of  my  congi-es.sionr.l  offlce  has  be?n 
to  provide  my  viiitors  from  Indiana  with 
picture.s  ta'ien  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
aid  to  expiaiii  to  them  thut  tiiis  Is  a 
service  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Co"jmittcc.  They  were  always  pleasoci. 
They  ppiireciated  it.  Upon  their  re- 
turn heme  mrny  cf  them  had  ths.-^e 
pictures  placed  in  their  local  newspapers. 
I  felt  gocd  and  they  felt  good.  I  do  net 
believe  I  am  going  to  feel  so  good  when 
in  the  future  they  ask  me,  wlio  is  paying 
for  the  pictures,  and  I  will  have  to  say, 
"You  are.  Yes,  you  the  taxpayers  are/' 
So,  while  I  like  Bob  and  Mickey,  and  I 
can  a.ssume  that  the  majority  party 
photographers  are  also  fine  people  doing 
an  e.Tcellent  job  of  selling  the  Democrat 
Members  of  this  House.  I  think  that  na- 
tional committees  of  both  political  par- 
ties .-should  and  can  give  these  people 
working  conditions  that  are  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  Government  workers 
and  people  employed  In  the  marketplace. 
This  is  simply  another  giveaway  deal 
with  absolutely  no  provision  made  for  the 
funds  envolved. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  li.'-c  in  oppo.'ition  to  the 
:  mendm.ent. 

Mr.  Ch?,irni3ii,  the  Senate  phoiogj-aph- 
eis  are  on  the  payroll  arid  have  been  for 
severe'  years.  Tliey,  of  course,  are  enti- 
tled to  1  etirement  benefits  and  other  ben- 
efits that  Fedei'al  employees  receive. 
Photo;ir;iphers  on  the  Hourc  .-^ide,  as  the 
gentleman  v.  ho  offered  the  amendment 
.stated,  have  been  paid  by  the  re;;pective 
committees,  the  House  Republican  Con- 
feience  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  aisle  and 
the  House  Democratic  Steering  Coniniit- 
tee  on  this  side  of  the  al.sle. 

Our  coutmittce  received  requests  from 
the  chfirman  of  the  House  Republicau 
Curference  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Deuiocratlc  Steering  Committee 
to  place  the  photographers  on  the  payroll 
so  thrtt  tliey  could  have  the  same  retire- 
ment benefits  accorded  to,those  on  the 
Senate  side.  This  is  just  the  salary.  The 
expenses  of  the  office  mateilals,  camera.^:, 
development,  film,  and  all  of  that,  are 
still  going  to  be  paid  for  by  the  respective 
committees,  tlie  House  Republican  Con- 
ference raid  the  Dciiocratic  Steering 
Committee. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;;entlemau  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  lo  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Ml-.  DE:«)I3.  I  tlmnk  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Tins  Is  a  small  item  in  the  bill,  and  I 
had  not  even  thought  about  it  until  my 
<  oll'^agues  from  Indiana  raised  It.  But 
my  understanding  of  what  being  on  the 
public  payi-oll  means,  particularly  on 
the  pension  rolls — which  Is  really  In- 
volved here,  as  the  gentleman  pointed 
out--1s   that  the  persons  Involved  ere 
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performing  some  public  service.  I  am 
just  wondering  whether  the  people  the 
gentleman  and  I  represent  really  think 
that  publicity  photographs  to  be  used 
for  strictly  political  purposes  Is  a  public 
sen'ice  or  anything  t'mt  the  public  ought 
to  pay  for.  It  seem.s  to  me  it  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  thing  that  political  parties 
are  for  and  ought  to  pay  for. 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment certainly  should  be  defeated.  I  do 
not  know  any  group  that  works  harder 
around  the  Capitol  to  help  the  Members 
than  photographers.  Tliey  are  tireless  in 
their  endeavors.  They  do  a  good  job.  I 
think  they  deserve  what  is  proposed,  and 
I  trust  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  orTeied  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  L.^NDGREBE). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mi-.  Lujak 
was  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

CA.STRO  CM  tS   FOR  RFVOICIION  IN   VENEZUELA 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairmr,n.  I  take  this 
time  to  infonn  the  Members  of  some  of 
the  things  that  are  liappening,  I  just 
came  into  pos-scssion  of  the  speech  that 
the  Communi.st  di-^tator  of  Cuba.  Fidel 
Castro,  made  on  Saturday,  the  28th,  jiLst 
the  day  before  he  met  \uth  two  US. 
Senators.  If  anyone  believes  that  the  ti- 
ger of  the  Sierra  Ma  dies  has  lost  hLs 
stripes,  he  ought  U)  t^ke  a  Icok  r.t  this 
speech,  because  the  stripts  are  not  even 
whitewashed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Castro  blasted  Amer- 
icans as  being  the  cause — the  cause, 
mind  you— of  the  high  oil  prices  in  the 
world.  Along  with  that,  he  Lssurd  his 
same  old  inflammatory  st'itement  call- 
ing for  revolution  in  South  America. 
Specifically,  he  zeroed-in  on  our  good 
friends  from  Venezuela  and  told  them 
to  take  a  lesson  from  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  man  speaks  so 
plainly  as  he  did,  1  suggest  that  we 
listen.  Regardless  of  what  his  apologists 
in  this  countrj-  may  say,  his  own  words 
and  actions  clearly  prove  him  to  be 
America's  most  vicious  enemy  in  this 
hemisphere,  and  as  long  as  he  claims 
that  title,  I  see  no  logic  in  denying  him 
either  th°  title  nor  the  con.scquences. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COM.MITTEE  ON  THE  BUDCET    (STUnn.s) 

For  salarie.s,  exprases.  and  studies  bv  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  temporary 
personal  services  for  such  committee  to  be 
expended  in  accordance  with  sections  101 
(c).  606,  703  and  901(e).  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  and  to  be  available  for 


reimbursement  to  agencies  for  ser\ices  per- 
formed, $138,000. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LANDCREIlB 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Lanoorfbe: 
Page  8,  .strike  out  line  23  through  line  4, 
page  9. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  involves  a  small  amount  of 
money  at  the  outset.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
.small  a  matter  to  bring  up  for  discus- 
sion. 

However,  inflation,  deficit  spending, 
fiscal  irresponsibility  are  the  dominant 
concerns  of  most  Americans  today.  Peo- 
ple are  worried  about  our  national  debt, 
which  is  increasing  year  after  year. 
President  Ford  has  called  a  summit 
meeting,  and  a  number  of  conferences 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  He  is  doing 
ci't-rything  that  he  can  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  and.  oi  course,  to 
the  Congress  that  we  must  change  our 
ways  it  we  are  going  to  save  tliis  coun- 
try from  uttsr  cliaos. 

But  what  is  tliis  House  doing  about  it? 
Tliat  is  the  question.  When  are  we  going 
to  have  our  summit  meeting?  When  are 
v.e  going  to  have  our  conference?  When 
are  w-e  going  to  discuss  these  issues  right 
here  in  tiiis  House  where  the  responsi- 
bility lies  for  deficit  spending? 

What  are  vje  doing  about  the  problem? 
Well,  here  we  go  again,  funding  another 
C'jinmittee  to  look  into  the  problem  at 
a  ro.st  of  S138  000  to  start. 

Let  me  rerrind  the  Members  that  in 
the  92d  Conirress  w-e  Congressmen  were 
cDJtint::;  the  Ameiican  taxpayer  Ie.is  than 
SI  million  per  individual  Member.  In  the 
93d  Congress  we  are  costing  the  tax- 
payer Sl'j  millian  per  Member.  Is  it  not 
about  ti'ne  that  we  use  some  of  those 
funds  to  study  cur  problems,  if  study  it 
we  must? 

We  Congres.'.men  a  re  talkint^t  about  in- 
flation out  of  one  side  of  our  mouth, 
llam.ing  it.  at  least  in  part,  on  i;  responsi- 
ble spending  by  the  body  of  Congress. 
From  the  other  side  of  our  mouths  we 
are  proclaiming  "Don't  blame  me.  I  am 
clean,  I  am  lily  white."  When  are  we  go- 
iog  to  tell  the  people:  "I  am  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  I  receive  the  same 
money  as  each  other  Member.  I  have  got 
to  be  resp3n.^ible." 

When  are  we  going  to,  as  individuals, 
rei'use  to  vote  aye  on  programs  such  as 
tliis,  with  its  modest  $138,000  beginning, 
but  knowing  full  well  that  by  next  year 
this  same  committee  will  require  at  least 
a  half  million. 

There  is  one  way  to  bain  nee  the  budget 
and  that  is  for  each  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress to  vote  responsibly  on  each  and 
eveiy  bill.  If  the  bill  Is  over  the  budget 
then  we  must  vote  against  it.  That  Is 
how  we  are  going  to  solve  cur  fiscal  prob- 
lems, and  our  fiscal  problems  are  get- 
ting very  serious 

In  fact,  we  mu.st  remind  oui-selves  we 
are  paying  a  half  billion  dollars  interest, 
weekly,  on  our  half  trillion  dollar  Fed- 
eral debt. 

Sure,  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  the 
photographers.  They  should  have  a  bet- 
ter deal  with  their  own  politic  r1  parties. 


Our  p.Ti-ties  are  not  a  half  trillion  dollar.^ 
in  debt.  How  long  are  these  Government 
pensions  or  any  other  pensions  going  to 
be  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on? 
How  long  will  our  social  security  program 
survive  if  we  do  not  soon  accept  our  indi- 
vidual respon-sibUities  instead  of  passing 
the  buck  to  some  committee  or  to  the 
body  of  Congress? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chs irman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 

did  the  gentlem.an  vote  on  the  budget 

reform  bill? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  vot^d  against  it. 

Mr.     CEDERBERG.    The    gentleman 

voted  against  it. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Then  the  gentle- 
man is  on  good  grounds  But  if  we  are 
going  to  have  the  committee — and  I  have 
always  expressed  some  reservation  about 
what  the  results  of  this  committee  wiJl 
be — then  I  see  no  way  to  have  the  com- 
mittee without  providing  the  fundmg.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  way.  If  tlie 
gentleman  wants  to  reoeal  the  legisla- 
tion. I  think  he  is  on  better  grounds,  but 
if  he  is  trying  to  cut  this  money  ou. 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  operate,  I  cannot  see 
that. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Tlie  point  is  ecch 
Member  of  the  Congress,  each  Democrat. 
each  Republican,  each  male,  each  it- 
male  Member  of  the  Congress  is  costing 
the  taxpayer  $1  '4  million  a  year.  Each  of 
us  must  accept  his  own  reiponsibjlitv 
U.se  his  own  judgment,  instead  cf  relying 
on  the  advice  of  any  committee.  That  i:. 
what  we  are  paid  for,  that  is  what  we 
must  do. 

Let  us  rise  to  our  responsibilities.  Ic:  -, 
u.s  get  about  the  job  of  saving  this  coim-  il 
try.  Tmie  is  ntnning  out.  Only  prompt,  H 
re-ponsible  action  can  save  this  Repub- 
lic. 

■  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mi-.  Chairman.  1 
rise  in  oppo-sition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  )-.i.- 
slattri  this  is  no  place  for  this  monrv  i.i 
be  in  a  continuing  resolution.  I  want  to 
fonect  him  in  this  regard  This  i*  ji 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  and  thf 
money  very  properly  belongs  in  here,  fo;- 
the  reason  that  this  Hou'se  created  tl>^ 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  We  now  ha\f^ 
an  active  committee  and  the  idea  of  the 
creation  of  this  committee  was  to  shov 
(he  responsibility  which  the  gentleman  i-. 
demanding:  however,  with  the  resi;lt.> 
•>ve  liave  seen  in  the  pre\ious  sections  of 
this  bill.  I  think  this,  committee  i.>  vpv.- 
niucli  needed.  They  have  been  holding 
hearings  daily.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  is  the  chairman  ot 
the  conunittee.  If  we  want  tc  do  the  woik 
we  expa^them  to  do,  we  have  to  give 
them  the>mmey.  TTiis  money  is  to  reim- 
burse other  Federal  agencies  when  they 
have  "0  use  these  agencies  on  a  reim- 
bmsable  basis:  $138,000  for  tills  pur- 
pose- is  all  we  asked  for  in  that  regard. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gc  tleman  yield? 

Mr  CASEY  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
t,entleman  from  Iowa 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  imders:and  the  new 
Budget  Control  Committee  Ls  now  meet- 
ing daily,  or  at  least  frcquei  tly? 

Mr.  CASEY  ul  Texas.  I  will  .<;tand  cor- 
rected. It  has  not  been  daily,  but  liiey 
have  had  meetings.  I 

Mr.  GROSa.  Piequcntly? 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Te.xas.  Yei. 
Mr.  GROS.S.  Tlu>  re.suJts  kre  not  veiy 
apparent.  :f  they  are  economy  minded. 
T;ie  lesult.s  are  not  very  apiiarent  on  the 
House  floor,  particularly  in  coimectioii 
Willi  thia  bin.  J 

Mr.  CAdKY  of  Texas.  Well,  if  the 
Kentleiuan  v,Ul  yield,  the  dommittee  is 
faiily  new  and  they  have  jnot  had  an 
oppc-rtunify  to  perform  the  functioiiS 
they  have  been  irustructed  ,to  do.  It  is 
true.  It  has  no  funcLjcn  in  the  appropria- 
tions here  today.  T 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  their  pliil|3sophy  with 
respect  to  the  economy  nieafis  anv'hing. 
It  certainiji  is  not  evident  thej-e  today,  nor 
has  it  been  evident  previous]  to  that. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Tfiey  are  not 
supposed  to  show  anything  until  next 
year,  as  far  as  that  is  conc|;rned.  Tliey 
have  to  get  the  data  together  and  make  a 
presentation  to  this  House  according  to 
the  directioris  of  the  bill  wc  ptssed  ci  eat- 
ing the  committee. 

I  know  the  gentierrian  did  not  vote  for 
It,  so  he  is  on  the  same  firm  g;  ound  as  the 
gentleman  that  ulfercd  the  uniendment 
The  majority  of  *.h?  Hou.se  did  and  if 
they  want  Uie  committee  to  perform  its 
resiwnsibUitv,  they  have  to  give  them 
the  money  to  do  ii. 

Mr.  GROSS  1  knew  it  wotild  not  take 
lon«  for  tlie  committee  to  cemon.siiate 
tl-iat  it  Ls  meaningless.  1 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Tex  a.'.  Thei-  liave  not 
had  time  to  show  that. 

Mr  tiipirinaii.  i  uiiio  def  at  ».f  the 
amendment. 

Tttp  Cf^AIRM.AN    The  cjueitlon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  1/he  Bciitlt- 
man  from  Indiana  (Mr.  LANDciiEBE) . 
Tlie  amendment  '.ws  rejected. 
Mr    MAHON.  Mr    Ciiairm  »n,  I  ji;o\e 
til..  I  Lne  Committee  do  now  m  e. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  ihe  Committc  ;  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havuig  resumed  tlie  chair. 
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Mr.  ROfe'i.rnHAL..  Kr.  Speaker,  I  ro- 
se .'ve  tJu  right  to  ccjec'. 

I  shall  not  object.  I  merely  want  to 
unk  the  distinguished  clmirn^an  of  the 
committee  v  hen  he  foie.-,oes  tlie  confer- 
c-ncc  t.'king  u;ace. 

Mr.  MAHON.  M.'-.  Cf-cakc:-,  the  cci.Icr- 
t;ice  1.;  ivlauncd  lor  tnis  aiternocn.  As 
oi'  midnight  M'nd?y  niyht.  cpcr.  ting  au- 
thoiity  for  much  of  the  Govern;ncnt 
lar'-fd  .so  v;e  uvc^  coin^  to  meet  thi.?  after- 
noon ard  h'^pe  to  move  V'Fcroii.''!y  on  this 
f'-'-her  continuU-.g  resolution  which  is 
a')s^>lv.telv  cs.sentlal. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr  .Sl.jc.^hoi-,  if  1 
m?v  proceed,  when  does  th?  distinguished 
chairman  anticipate  that  an  HSTre^mcnt 
or  report  cm  be  brought  bnck  to  the 
Hoa--c? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Wo  interd  to  act  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  but  therp  is  no  way  to 
tell  when  vo  can  come  to  an  asreen^'nt 
v.i'h  the  o'hrr  bcdv.  However,  we  will 
do  our  be.st  to  Ret  farlv  action. 

Mr  ROSENTHAL  Mr  Speaker,  I  wf»h- 
rir.T<v  mv  re.rcrvnriin  nf  objection 

Thf'  SPEAKER  1~  there  ohiection  to 
thr-  reoiiest  of  th"  gentleman  from 
Texa;?  The  Phalr  hears  none,  and  ap- 
rnJ'^'ts  the  fo'Towing  conforees:   Messrs. 

MaHON.  V.'TflTTTrj,  SlKFS.  PASSMAN,  EVIN.S 

of  Tennc'^'^pe,  Slack,  Crnr'^BFRG,  Michet,. 
Ta-.is  of  V/iscrnsin.  !M\d  Snp'vEn. 


Mr  Whicnr.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou«e  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  rei  orted  that  that  Icommittee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(il  R.  IbOOO^  making  supple|nental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  jlcar  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  for  othe  •  purpo.se.s, 
hrfd  come  to  no  resolution  thei  eon 


APf>or>rr.MENT  op  CONPliREES   ON 
HOUSE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    113 J, 
FURTHER     CONTINUING 
PRIATIONS.   1975 


APPRO- 


a.sk  unun- 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  llu..„  ^,^,- 
Imo.ib  consent  to  take  fi  om  th(  Speakers 
table  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  1131 
making  further  continuing  ippiopria- 
tion.'.  ior  liie  fiscal  year  1975.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  tie  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  di.sagr^e  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  agiite  to  the 
conference  a-ked  by  the  SenSe 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f n  im  Texa.sV 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speak'^r,  I  make  the 
point  of  ordfr  thit  a  quorum  Is  not 
pie-  nt. 

The  SPEAK.i:R.  Evidently  a  quoi-um  Is 
jKt  prfsrnt. 

Ptr.  EOLLING.  Mr.  frcaksr.  I  move  a 
coll  of  tlie  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hou.< '  wa.s  ordered. 

The  call  v.as  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  fcliov.lng  Membrrs  failed 
to  re.')  .ind: 

|R<.nNo.5G5I 

Ashlcv  Fill  ton  Rcps 

HlHflctii.rii  Oi-av  PpH 

Biamik  cirifflths  Kouss 

BotiKs  H.ii)Oit  R.)oney,  N.i'. 

rjr;..s(o  Kai-shu  nAi:seJ'>t 

Bie»ii»  HrbTt  Pvan 

Carey  N.Y  Hollfleld  8.uidiniin 

CHtttr  Ilortoa  Shustpr 

ClMik  .Johnson,  Coli:.    aiulth,  N.Y 

C  /nnblp  I.Phman  .S'okfs 

Conyis  McClory  .Svmlnf.toii 

DeiwiUJtki  MtEwcn  Tea>ri!e 

Dfrii  McSparl^Jpti  Tlernaii 

Dtil.iKl  Mnyiie  Ullman 

FdwardM.  Calif.   MltrheH,  MU.  Van  De«>iliii 

Kiieiiborn  Farrls  VimderJutit 

Evaiii,  Colo.  I'udrll  Yoiinb.Oa. 

Flsh»T  Quie 

VnsiT  Rnrick 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  thi.-;  roHcall  379 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unniilnious  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dLspcnsed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  REFORM  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1974 

Mr.  nOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
thut  the  House  resolve  itoclf  into  tiie 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
suite  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  'H.  Res.  988) 
to  reform  the  structure,  juiL'^^dlctlon,  and 


pr.ceaures  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  amending 
rule  J  X  and  XI  ol  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Kepicsentatives. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  oilered  by  tiie  gentleman  from 
Al.'ssouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

I.V    THE   CO»I\mTEr    OF   THE    WHOLE 

.".•'cordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  oi  the  Union  for  the  further 
considfiation  cf  the  resolution.  Hou.se 
Resolution  988,  v  ith  Mr.  Natcher  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  rend  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Tht^  CHAmMAN.  When  the  Com.mlt- 
tee  ro.se  on  yesterday,  there  was  prnding 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Wishlngton  (Mrs.  Hansen),  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Martin)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Hansen  amendment,  and  the 
aai^ndment  offered  by  the  gentlewomr'.n 
from  Miosouri  'Mrs.  Sm.LIv.'^N>  to  the 
ame.'dmcnt  offered  as  a  substitute  by 
the    gentleman    from    Nebraska     (fir. 

M/<RTIN  )  . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could   dispose   of   the   Sullivar.   emend- 
ripnt  in  a  reasonable  time.  I  believe  that 
this    afternoon    the    Committee   should 
n.al;c  an  eifort  to  come  to  .some  conclu- 
.sion  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  wishes  to 
deal  with  this  matter.  What  I  propo-e  to 
do  IS  to  seek  to  dispose  of  the  Sullivan 
amendment  in  wliatever  way  the  Com- 
mittee choose.s  in  a  relatively  short  time, 
an^.  then  I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  recopni- 
tion  to  pursue  another  matter,  which  I 
think  will  enable  us  to  then  see  really 
where  we  are,  to  find  out  whether  the 
Cnn>mittee  wishos  to  con.sider  this  m.it- 
t^r  in  a  serious  and  orderly  fa.shlon.  and 
whsuier  it  wishes  to  structure  It-self  so 
that  it  will  not  be  impossible  for  Mem- 
bers this  late  in  the  month,  even  though 
ii.  is  ('.illy  in  the  month  of  October.  It  is 
li?te  in  the  month  of  October  to  some  oI 
us.  to  know  what  they  are  doing.  In  other 
w  orris,  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  a  struc- 
turing as  to  when  the  Committee  mi-rht 
choose  to  d.jpose  of  the  matter  before  us. 
But   the  preliminary  step  woiUd   be  to 
dispose  of  the  Sulliv-n  amendment  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  And  I  would  seek  to  find 
l^iow  many  Members  wLsh  to  speak  on 
that  particul.ir  matter  .so  tliat  It  would 
be  possible  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  rea- 
.sonable  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  ChRinnin.  will  th- 
gentleman    yield    for    a    pa-lLimcntflrv 

inquiry? 

Mr.  BOLfjTNG.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  tiie  gcntleinnn  from  Kentucky. 

PARI.IA.MEN  I  AHT    INQlIliy 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  mv  nar- 
homentar.'  Inquiry  is  tiiis: 

How  can  the  sentlem^n  from  Mi.ssoml 
osl:  for  a  limitation  of  the  time  when 
some  Member  may  w;int  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Hinsen  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  before  we 
vote  on  the  Sullivan  amendment? 
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How  can  the  gentleman  make  a  re- 
quest that  would  bar  other  Members 
who  may  want  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  Hansen  substitute?  I  would  feel 
that  the  gentleman  is  out  of  order  In 
making  that  request  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher).  The 
Chair  would  like  to  state  that  of  course 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  can  re- 
spond to  the  Inqtilry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  but  the  Chair  would 
state  that  as  the  Chair  understands  the 
matter  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNG)  is  only  inquiring  as  to 
how  many  Members  wish  to  speak  on  the 
amendment  olTered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  iSullivan)  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin). 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  wish  to  Interfere  with  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
in  finding  out  how  many  Members  want 
to  speak  on  the  Sullivan  amendment,  but 
I  noted  with  great  interest  the  reference 
of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  hoped  to  dispose  of  that 
amendment  and  one  other  matter  that 
the  gentleman  has  not  identified,  and 
that  then  the  committee  could  try  to 
find  out  how  it  could  structure  itself  in 
such  a  way  as  to  conclude  their  consid- 
eration and  their  deliberations  or  this 
very  important  reform  legislation. 

I  personally  have  been  somewhat  up- 
set, if  that  is  the  proper  word  to  use.  at 
the  somewhat  cavalier  fashion  in  which 
we  deal  with  this  matter  for  several 
hours,  and  then  we  go  to  another  bill, 
and  then  we  drop  that  bill  smd  come 
back  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Reform 
and  consider  its  resolution,  and  then  we 
set  that  aside  after  a  couple  of  hours  and 
go  back  to  some  other  legislation. 

Is  there  any  way  tljat  we  have  the 
power  in  connection  with  tliat — and  I 
am  referring  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole — to  offer  some  suggestions  that 
would  be  binding  in  nature,  that  we  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  fashion  to  conclude 
our  con.sideration  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Reform's  legi.siation? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  try  to  resj-iond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  believe  there  are  ways. 
And  I  v.ould  have  to  tell  (he  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  leadership  that  we  have  h'd  inter- 
mittent consideration  of  this  matter. 

It  is  by  an  agreement  reached  by  the 
gentleman  now  speaking  ?nd  the  chaii- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Anpropria- 
tions.  who  m?de  a  vei-y  good  case  that 
there  were  urgent  matters  that  needed 
to  be  considered,  and  we  workec*.  out  a 
method  of  proceeding  which  allowed  the 
select  committee's  matter  to  be  before 
the  House  for  a  reasonable  time  each 
day.  but  at  the  same  time  we  were  giv- 
ing the  Committee  on  A|>pioprlation.s  an 
opixirtunity  to  proceed  to  d'-al  with  other 
urgent  matters.  I  believe  th.it  has  been 
a  responsible  and  constructi'.e  way  to 
proceed. 

What  I  have  in  mind,  however,  if;  not 
any  attempt  todny,  to  limit  debate,  but 


to  get  to  a  situation  sometime  today 
where  we  understand  whether  the  House 
seriously  intends  to  proceed  with  this 
matter — there  is  a  way  to  arrive  at  that 
and  after  we  dispose  of  the  Sullivan 
amendment  I  will  suggest  that  way — and 
then  proceed  with  no  great  rush.  Con- 
trary to  all  comments  that  have  been 
made  heretofore,  there  is  a  remarkably 
light  legislative  schedule  before  the 
House.  We  do  not  have  urgent  matters 
except  for  the  appropriations  matters 
and  some  few  others,  for  which  there  is 
plenty  of  time.  All  I  am  seeking  to  do  is 
to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  one  matter 
now.  I  should  like  to  see  if  we  cannot 
agree  on  a  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment as  to  when  we  will  vote  on  the 
Sullivan  amendment  alone,  and  then 
the  next  matter  that  I  will  suggest  will 
be  a  suggestion  to  those  who  are  the 
most  bitter  opponents  of  the  bill,  and 
when  that  is  resolved,  then  I  think  we 
will  be  in  a  position,  with  no  mystery,  to 
decide  as  a  group  how  we  wish  to  pro- 
ceed. There  are  no  tricks;  there  is  no 
mystery;  it  is  all  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Elinols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further 
for  just  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  J  om  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  certainly  did  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  being  critical  in  any  way  of  the 
chairmnn  of  Uie  select  committee  in  his 
yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Comml'tee  or  Appropriations, 
and  that  is,  peihaps.  understandable. 
However,  I  should  express  the  hope  that 
it  would  be  possible,  now  that  we  have 
made  that  particular  accommodation,  to 
proceed  to  a  conclusion  of  our  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  without  further  inter- 
rupting those  deliberations  by  taking  up 
other  matters,  be  they  appropriation 
bills  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

PARM.-MEIJT.'.RT    IKOflKT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ir.g  the  right  to  object,  sorely  for  the 
purpose  c.  appropriate  colloquy  with 
the  Chair  with  reyard  to  a  parliamentary 
situation,  r.nd  for  the  purpose  of  reserv- 
ing a  point  of  order  which  I  will  mako 
against  the  unanimous  consent  request 
at  a  ti.Tie  later.  I  should  like  to  mnlce  a 
parhamentary  inquiry  of  the  Cliair  at 
this  particular  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentL-man  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Liquirv. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
Iv)  'lariiy  the  ;utuation,  1  understand  that 
we  have  at  this  time  four  amendments 
in  different  .states  ol  readiness  pendlnar 
before  the  H.-Uie.  Wc  have  the  Boiling; 
jjioposal:  wc  have  the  Hansen  .sutstilute 
pendirs;  we  have  the  Iviarlin  substitute 
for  the  Hansen  subrtitute  also  pcrdir.g. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  f.ertlr-man  is 
pr>vli.illy  cor;ett. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  As  I  understand,  there 
is  no  other  amendment  pending  to  the 
Hansen  substitute  at  this  particular  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  But  such  could  be  of- 
fered at  any  time;  am  I  correct  on  that, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  remind  the  gentleman  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  is  pend- 
ing to  the  Martin  substitute. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  Is  correct,  but  an 
amendment  could  be  offered  by  any  other 
Member  to  the  Hansen  substitute,  which 
would  require  that  amendment  at  that 
time  to  be  voted  on  prior  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tne  gentleman  is 
correct.  Tlie  Chair  would  like,  in  the 
interest  of  saving  time  and  orderly  pro- 
cedure, to  dispose  of  the  Sullivan  amend- 
ment as  soon  as  possible.  The  gentleman 
is  correct  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  My  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Chairman,  is  if  the  gentle- 
man's unanimous  consent  request  is 
agreed  to.  would  Members  be  foreclosed 
at  that  time  from  offering  amendments 
to  the  Han.sen  substitute,  and  would  they 
be  denied  the  right  to  have  a  vote  in  or- 
derly fasliion  on  their  amendments,  as 
occurred  previously  under  the  rule,  as  I 
uiiderttand,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan *. 

The  CHAIR^L'^N.  The  Chair  v.ould 
like  10  pdvise  the  gentleman  that  Mem- 
bers would  not  be  barred  from  offering 
amend:nents  to  the  Hansen  substitute. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Even  if  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  about  to  propose  is 
agreed  to? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest has  not  been  made  up  to  this  time. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
resen'tng  the  right  to  object.  I  assume 
that  tiie  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr. 
BollinC,  in  view  of  the  advice  of  the 
Chair  that  amendn~.ents  to  the  Haiisen 
resolutior  v.ould  be  in  orde'-  and  would 
be  voted  upon  before  the  Sullivan 
amendment  to  the  Martin  resolution, 
plans  upv.li  making  a  unrnimcus-consent 
request  that  we  vote  upon  tlie  Sullivan 
amendment  before  voting  apon  any 
amendments  to  the  Hansen  resolution. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  If  the  n-eutlcnian  v.  ill 
yield,  the  unanimous-consent  request  i 
had  111  mind  is  a  very  simr,;e  one.  tliat  we 
limit  further  debate  on  the  Sullivan 
amendment,  without  reference  to  any- 
thing else,  but  since  this  matter  seems  to 
be  causing  more  contusion  than  enlit'ht- 
enment  and  I  was  real'.y  only  intendir.*]: 
to  do  my  colleague  from  Missouri  a 
courtisy  and  give  an  ontx>rtunity  for  her 
matter  to  be  considered  before  I  made 
my  second  suggestion.  I  have  decided 
to  make  my  second  .^ucgcstion  nov.-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
ixlis.s^uri? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  did  not  make  that 
urianimous-ccr.sent  rei.;un?t  1  ;.id  I  was 
Ihinkipj  about  it. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  Cieie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ( Mr.  BoLLiNc )  that  he  be  peiinltted 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Reseiihig  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v.ould  like  to 
a.sk  the  g^rntleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG)  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  two  bills  bouncing  ftround  In  the  air 
for  a  couple  of  days,  Whereby  we  dis- 
cusr^ed  the  supplementary  appropriation 
bill  earlier  today  and  now  we  are  on 
the  gentleman's  rcsohitipn  and  maybe  we 
will  finish  this  part  of  the  pioccdiu'e  or 
continue  imtil  4  o'clock. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  It  is  4J;.S0. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  And  then  we  so  back  to 
the  other  matter  at  4:^0.  wliat  will  we 
do  tomorrow?  Are  we  gjoing  to  continue 
tliis  process  of  jugglinj  two  bills  until 
we  get  the  two  bills  don^? 

This  measui-e  whichi  the  gentleman 
brings  has  been  kicking  liround  for  weeks 
and  weeks  and  weeks  dnd  another  day 
or  two  will  not  make  tool  much  difference 
in  time  whereas  we  have  the  appropria- 
tion bills  which  are  vital  nnd  which  ought 
to  be  considered.  I  peraonaUy  fed  that 
would  be  a  more  orderly  procedure  and 
at  4:30  we  t-hould  go  4head  with  that 
bill  and  get  it  done. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  coul(|  not  a^ree  with 
that.  I  would  not  fetjl  thfit  I  was  obeying 
the  rules  of  the  House  fend  my  re.^pon- 
sibility  as  a  chairman  oi  the  committee 
if  I  agreed  to  that. 

M.r.  Chairman,  I  renew  mv  nqnest. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Wif  lb.-  ^entleinra) 
restate  his  request?         | 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  miiiutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  Ithere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ml.s.souri?  7 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  thank 
the  Chairman  and  the  A|ombers  for  their 
patience. 

The  matter  which  I  iish  to  bring  up. 
since  I  evidently  caused  more  confusion 
than  light  with  the  pr^vioiu;  procedure 
which  wa.s  only  designed  to  do  a  cour- 
tesy to  my  dLstingiiish^  colleague  and 
friend  from  Missouri,  Is^tliis. 

There  were  a  number  of  Members 
who  came  to  me  yesterday  and  suggested 
that  the  way  to  settle  tliis  matter  was  to 
make  a  motion  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause,  and  since  ther0  is  no  enacting 
clause  tliey  would  halve  to  make  a 
motion  to  .strike  the  rcsblving  clause. 

If  I  may  have  a  reaso*iable  amount  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman,  [l  want  it  very 
clearly  imder.stood  that  X  bitterly  op|X)se 
stopping'  th<-  con.sideratjon  of  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  feel  .'trongly  tthat  those  who 
feel  that  they  (an  delaV  the  matter  to 
death  should  discover  whether  or  not  at 
tliis..stage  of  the  debate  the  Hou.se  wishes 
to  laoceed  seriously  witl^  the  matter. 

We  had  an  overwhelnling  vot«  on  tlie 
rule,  overwhelming  and[  perhaps  tacti- 
cally overwhelming;  but  I  think  that 
these  who  would  kill  lh0  bill  should  of- 
fer a  motion  to  strike  the  J-esolving  claase. 
Tlien  if  it  fails,  as  I  hope  it  will  over- 
whelmingly. It  will  be  clpar  that  we  are 
gohig  to  proceed  to  th*  conclusion.  It 
seems  to  me  very  dear  Lhat  we  will  lie 


much  kinder  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  if  today  we  were  able  to  say  we  are 
going  to  continue  with  this  matter  to  a 
conclusion,  that  on  tomorrow  we  are  go- 
ing to  amend  Hansen  and  Maitln.  that 
then  next  week  if  there  Ls  agreement 
amon;;  the  leadership  that  they  will  sup- 
port tills,  we  will  attempt  to  amend  House 
Resolution  988.  if  that  is  still  necessary. 
Then  the  matter  will  come  to  a  final 
vote. 

There  are  many  Member.s — I  do  not 
happen  to  be  one — who  have  urgent  com- 
mitments over  this  weekend.  There  are 
many  Members  who  wish  to  know  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  go  late  tomoiTOw  night 
or  fiiii.sh  early.  There  are  many  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  know  whether  we  arc 
golncc  to  meet  on  Monday. 

I  have  no  responsibility  for  schedul- 
ing: but  as  a  Member  of  the  House  and 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  I  tliink 
I  liave  a  responsibility  to  the  Members 
not  to  leave  them  hanging  in  the  wind,  to 
try  to  develop  an  oixlerly  procedure 
whereby  thus  matter  can  be  considered 
find  finalized,  in  whatever  way  the  com- 
initfee  rh«joses. 

It  seeni.s  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  do 
that  is  to  find  out  this  afternoon  if  the 
Membeis  desire  to  strike  the  resolving 
clause  or  if  they  wish  to  pursue  this 
matter  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.    WAGGONNER.    Mi-.    Chi'lrman, 
will  t)if  gentleman  from  Mi.ssourl  yield? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  su^'gestion  that  the  gentleman  has 
made  about  the  advisability  of  offering  a 
motion  to  strike  the  resolving  clause  of 
the  resolution  would  be,  I  hasten  to  say,  a 
tactical  mistake  at  this  point  in  time. 
One  offers  a  motion  to  strike  the  resolv- 
ing clau.se  when  one  thinks  he  has  the 
votes.  At  the  present  time,  I  do  not 
think  that  such  a  motion  would  pass. 

Now,  the  gentleman  is  con-ect  that 
tliat  wa.s  a  consideration  yestei-day.  At  a 
point  in  time  yesterday  there  were  con- 
siderable votes  for  it,  but  not  enough;  so 
as  honest  as  I  can  be  with  the  gentleman, 
neither  of  us  have  ever  kidded  the  other, 
if  a  motion  is  offered  to  strike  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  the  resolution  it 
will  be  at  a  point  in  time  when  we  think 
there  is  a  chance  for  it  to  succeed.  Until 
we  reach  that  pohit  in  time,  we  will  not; 
however,  offer  such  a  motion. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  who 
knows  the  rules  of  this  House  as  well  as 
anybody  does,  chooses  to  u.?e  that  ploy, 
that  is  his  privilege. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment 051  the  remarks  of  my  distinsulshed 
fiiend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Waoconner  and 
by  mianimous  consent,  Mr.  Bolling  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  io  comment  on  the  gentleman's 
statement,  lire  gentleman,  a.s  usual,  has 
been  very  straightforward.  I  would  say 
the  only  flaw  in  his  rea.soninjj  is  that  it 
leaves  all  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  very 
i»)sm-e  as  to  where  we  are  and  where  we 
;-re  goiii-.  Tliat  bein-;  the  ca.-:e,  lie  huvhig 


been  so  frank,  at  a  later  time,  not  now, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  will  at- 
tempt to  make  It  more  possible  for  more 
Members  to  know  what  the  schedule  will 
be.  It  will  be  more  difficult,  given  the 
cii-cumstances,  since  the  gentleman  has 
reserved  the  opportunity  to  move  to 
strike  when  he  tliinks  it  more  propitious; 
but  I  had  only  hoped  we  could  find  out 
whether  the  House  was  serious  or 
whether  we  were  really  going  to  see  an 
attempt  frankly  stated  by  those  as  honest 
as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  includ- 
ing some  who  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  that  their  full  intent  was 
to  delay  the  whole  matter  to  death. 

All  I  am  doing  is,  in  effect,  sei-viug 
notice  that  I  will  attempt  to  prevent  that 
from  happenhig  in  due  course. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chauman, 
w  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  wondering  about  this:  Since  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  serious  contest  L  between 
tlie  Hansen  proposal  and  the  Boiling 
proposal,  time  spent  amending  the  Mar- 
tin proposal  is,  to  my  way  of  feeling,  time 
lost.  So  then,  why  not  just  leave  the  Sul- 
livan proposal  pending  for  a  couple  of 
days  so  that  we  will  not  waste  any  more 
time  on  new  amendments  on  the  Mar- 
tin proposal,  and  then  we  will  be  work- 
ing on  the  Hansen  proposal  and  getting 
something  perfected  which  we  can  vote 
on? 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  not 
to  tiT  to  push  for  an  early  vote  on  the 
SulUvan  proposal. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Is  the  gentleman  cap- 
able of  getting  an  agreement  that  tliere 
will  be  no  further  amendments  to  the 
Martin  propasal? 

Ml-.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlaman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlssoiu-i. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur 
in  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  to  accommodate  the  tentle- 
woman  from  Missouri.  In  fact,  I.  out  of 
the  same  considerations,  dici  not  asL  rec- 
ognition for  an  amendment  to  tlie 
Hansen  resolution  to  accommodate  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri.  But,  under 
the  ruling  as  announced  by  the  Chair, 
the  gentleman  will  have  to  make  a  re- 
quest that  amendments  to  the  Hansen 
resolution  will  not  be  In  order  until  the 
Sullivan  amendment  Is  concluded. 

If  someone  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Hansen  resolution,  the  time  would 
run  on  the  Sullivan  amendment.  W(e 
would  be  debating  the  Hansen  resolution 
and  voting  on  the  Sullivan  amendment 
so  I  would  hope  the  gentleman  will  in- 
clude in  his  request,  his  unanimous  con- 
sent request,  that  amendments  to  the 
Hansen  resolution  not  be  In  order  until 
the  Sullivan  amendmen*  is  concluded. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  from 
Mi.<.souri  has  no  intention  at  thio  point 
to  make  any  requo.-^t.  He  was  seeking  to 
accommodate  the  gentlewoman.  It  be- 
came obvious  that  it  was  not  possible, 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  say  what  he 
was  zoinix  to  say  after  the  gentlewoman 
had  l)een  accommodated 
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I  have  no  desire  to  do  anything  at  this 
particular  time.  I  just  want  it  to  be 
clear  where  we  are,  uid  I  assume  from 
the  facts  that  the  proponents  of  striking 
the  resolving  clause  do  not  seem  to  have 

the  votes  now 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemau  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
capable  as  the  gentleman  fror.  Missouri 
happens  to  be.  I  am  sure  he  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  is  likewise  capable  of  taking 
care  of  her  own  amendment.  I  do  not 
tliink  the  gentleman  needs  to  explain  too 
much  along  that  line. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution,  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  see  his 
point. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  NebrEjka.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  geiitleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

I  beg  to  disagree  completely  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  speaks  fiom 
a  personal  opinion.  I  would  like  to  Inform 
the  gentleman  that  there  is  very  5tiong 
support  on  both  sides  of  the  ai?le,  of 
which  he  evidently  is  not  aw^are,  for  the 
compromise  resoluti-ni  v.^hich  I  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Hotise,  and  which  is  before 
the  House  at  the  present  time. 

The  gentleman  is  not  completely  up 
on  what  seems  to  be  going  on  around 
here,  and  I  prefer,  in  addition  to  those 
remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  state  that  I 
want  to  see  the  House  follow  regular  or- 
der under  the  Rules  of  the  House  in 
allowing  the  Members  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  'ooth  the  Martin  substitute  as 
well  as  the  Hansen  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  now  serving  notice 
on  the  committee  that  all  amendments 
offered  from  now  on,  this  side  of  the  aisle 
is  going  to  insist  that  that  particular 
amendment  or  all  amendments  be  read  in 
full.  The  Rules  of  the  House,  under  rule 
XXin.  clause  5.  provide  the  following: 

Upon  the  oSerIng  of  any  amendment  by  a 
Member,  when  the  House  Is  meeting  In  the 
Committee  of  the  WTiole,  the  Clerk  shall 
promptly  transmit  to  the  majority  committee 
table  five  copies  of  the  amendment  and  five 
copies  to  the  minority  committee  table. 

Yesterday  we  were  not  provided  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  with  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  until  after  the  committee  had 
risen.  We  were  advised  by  the  gentleman 
In  his  opening  remarks,  that  it  was  a  very 
short  amendment,  as  I  recall,  two  lines.  I 
have  not  checked  the  remarks,  actually, 
in  regard  to  that,  but  in  the  Record  this 
morning  his  amendment  consists  of 
three  columns. 

I  would  like  to  further  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  this  portion  of 


his  amendment  wliich.  to  my  knowledge, 
was  not  presented  nor  explained  to  the 
committee  yesterday — and  let  me  read 
from  the  gentleman's  amendment: 

From  the  funds  provided  to  the  minority 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence,  the  ranlc- 
Ing  minority  party  member  of  ea?h  full  com- 
mlitee  shall  provide  the  ranking  member  en 
each  standing  subcommittee  of  the  commit- 
tee a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  nif.xlmum  salary  allowable  for  com- 
mittee staff  to  be  used. 

In  other  words,  the  interpretation  and 
the  meaning  of  these  words  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  which  was  not  ade- 
quately explained  to  the  committee  yes- 
terday. Is  that  these  additional  staff 
members  as  provided  by  his  amendment 
to  the  minority  would  be  paid  75  percent 
of  what  the  majority  members  receive. 
I  do  not  think  Members  of  the  House 
understood  that.  I  do  not  think  this  was 
adequately  explained  yesterday  and.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  confusion 
exi.^ted,  many  Members  voted  for  this 
amendment  without  having  full  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  In  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EOIXINCi.  Mr.  Chairmnn,  will  the 
SO'  tlem-'n  vie!d? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  urge  that  the 
i^entlemnn  not  rigidly  insist  ut:on  the 
omendments  b?lng  read,  because  clearly 
one  could  come  in  with  one  that  included 
the  dicti?nar>'  and  we  would  be  here  un- 
til shortlv  before  we  adjourn  on  the  11th. 

We  got  two  amendments  that  pur- 
ported to  be  the  ThdTipson  amendment. 
I  think  that  was  a  mistake. 

The  gentleman  really  means  every- 
body should  comply  with  the  rules  that 
tliere  be  furnished  a  certain  number  of 
copies  to  both  de.^ks.  and  I  hope  he  will 
remain  flexible  in  the  notion  of  not  in- 
sisting on  every  occasion  thnt  the  whole 
amendment  be  read  because  it  plqys  into 
the  hards  of  those  who  would  filibuster. 

Mr.  MARTIN  ol  Nebra.ska.  I  am  going 
to  insist  that  the  rules  of  the  House  be 
followed,  thst  we  have  copies  of  amend- 
ments furnished  at  the  minority  desk.  In 
all  circumstances,  unless  it  is  not  com- 
pletely reasonable.  I  am  going  to  insist 
they  be  read.  I  am  not  going  to  be  caught, 
as  I  was  yesterday.  I  admit  that  it  was 
my  responsibility  to  insist  that  the 
amendments  be  read  in  full. 

AMFNDMPNT  OFFERED  DY  MR.  KCTKENTJALL  TO 
THE  AMCKOMFNT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUB- 
STITUTE OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HANSEh"  OF  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  KU\-KENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amsndment  to  the  amendment 
in  thf  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
Mrs   Hansen  of  Washington. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kitykendall 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  siibsll- 
tut©  offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wa.shlngton: 
Page  59,  strike  out  lines  16  through  17,  and 
Insert  In   lieu   thereof  the   following: 

■■(•»)  Civil  aeronautics. 

"  (5)  Railroad  labor  and  railroad  retirement 
and  unemployment,  except  levenvie  measures 
relating  thereto. 

"(6)  Regulation  of  Interstat*  and  foreign 
transportation,  exctpt  transportation  bv 
water  not  nubject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate   Commerce   Commission." 


sert  in 

Page 
sert  la 

Page 
sen  In 

Rige 
sert  in 

Page 
sert  In 

Page 
sert  iii 

Page 


■(5) 


50.  line   18,  strike  out 
lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

59.  lini   20   strike  out 
Uou  thereof  "(8» ". 

59.  line  23.  strike  out  "(7) 
lieu  thereof  "(9)". 

59,  lir.e  24.  strike  out  "(8) 
lieu  thereof  "(10) ". 

59,  line  25,  strlle  out  "(9) 
lieu  thereof  "(lir'. 

SO.  Iln«  1.  strike  oxit  "(10) 
Ii?v  thereof  "i  12)-. 

RO.  line  2.  strike  out  "(11) 
lieu  thereof  '  ( 13i  '. 

60,  line  4,  strike  out  "(12) 
lieu  therco."  "i  14)  ". 

71.  11 -le  1.  St  like  out  "and 
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■-  and  In- 
"  and  In- 
"  and  In- 
"  and  In- 
"  and  iii- 
"  and  m- 
"  and  In- 
"  and  i;i- 
Trrtnspor- 


scrt  in 

Page 
sert In 

Page 
ta  ion" 

Pa'-e  72.  strike  out  lines  2  through  10. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  amendment  that  I  am  offciing 
to  the  Hansen  amendment  and  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  offered  to  the  Martin 
amendment  because  all  the  goals  of  the 
amendment  I  am  now  proceeding  to  of- 
fer or  proceeding  to  explain  are  accom- 
plLshed  in  the  Martin  amendment. 

Several  times  yesterday  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan* 
spoke  of  the  human  element  of  a  particu- 
lar change  or  a  particular  reversal  being 
made  in  the  attempt  to  reform  the  Con- 
gress. Then  one  of  tlie  proponents  of 
the  Boiling  resolution  would  almost  in- 
variably proceed  to  say,  "But  this  would 
do  damage  to  the  structure." 

It  distresses  me  greatly  when  more 
attention  is  given  to  the  so-called  in- 
tegrity of  a  structure  than  is  given  to  the 
people  who  are  going  to  make  wha lever 
plan  we  eventually  adopt  work. 

The  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and 
Transportation  has  been  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  since  its  inception  in  the  late 
1700's.  In  fact,  transportation  was  '^hc 
first  element  placed  In  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  Boiling  committee  totally  removes 
transportation  from  Interstate  Com- 
merce. The  Hansen  amendment  takes 
railroads  only  and  returns  them  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  but  leaves  a  cross  jurisdiction, 
particularly  with  aviation,  because,  Mr. 
Chairman,  aviation  is  also  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  just  as  barge  lines 
and  truck  lines  are  under  the  regulation 
of  the  ICC. 

My  amendment  would  reconcile  the 
elements  of  transportation  that  are  now 
in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  would  prevent  the 
cross  jurisdiction  that  is  now  in  the  Han- 
sen committee  or  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  and  would  prevent  the  cross 
jurisdiction  that  is  now  in  the  Hansen 
amendment  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comm.lsslon,  and  by  adding  the 
Ci\-il  Aeronautics  Board  and  putting  the 
Federal  Aviation  Admini.-^tration  back  to 
its  original  position  would  create  no  ne-vv 
cross  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gen  tJeman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  tliC 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  rise  to  support  tlie 
gentleman's   amendment  which   would 


3.'fi6 


basically    ia    one 


place    li\;i;'^i50itatlou 
lommiltee. 

It  lias  been  my  positioh  nnd  that  of  the 
ff-nfleinan  that  transf  ortatlon  Fhould 
not  be  divided.  By  dnlig  that,  we  get 
into  cioss  iurisdictional  matters. 

I  support  the  reform;  that  <iie  tslng 


a»<d-I-know  we 
)f  these  various 


l.^tcmptoci  to  be  made 
ave  eoing  to  have  one 
prouoiftls  agreed  to. 

I  think  in  this  esse  thit  the  gentleman 
1.S  trying  to  place  the  jurisdiction  ol  the 
Intorstute  Ccmmcrre  Cofnmis.slon  before 
one  commiitee,  where 
Hily  been  for  many 

Mr.    Chairman,     I 
presently      penHinii 

demonstrates  the  neceslify  of  having  a 
fomprehensive  approacl^  to  oil  mutters 
under   the   rejjulatory   i 
take  difforing  po.sition.5 
in  the  bill  if  this  fails. 

I  do  not  believe  in  delsy 
lieve  we  .should  put  off 


has  tradition 
niarty  years, 
think     we 

li  gislation 


lue,  but  I  think  tne  gentleman's  amend 


ment  has  merit.  I  serve 
tee   with   the   gcntlema 


that  committee  docs  hsve  an  expertise 


that  would  be  of  value 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL. 


would  like  to  lake  a  moment  in  order  to 
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have 
that 


genries.    I   may 
at  othor  points 


I  do  not  be- 
refonn  niea-> 


on  the  commlt- 
ond   I   think 


o  thi'  House. 
Mr.  Chairman. 


Montana  'Mr. 
in  the  colloquy. 


.eiy     nece-ssary 
• ras  pussed  sev- 


ask  the  gentleman  fron 
Gtrorp*  if  he  would  .ioin 

Tlie  eentlenian  from  ^■ontann  and  the 
gentleman  irom  V/afchingtoji  (Mr. 
Ad.ams).  ore  jointly  due  the  greatest 
credit  lor  some  legislati\c  action  and  for 
the  leeal  suoc  ss  before  cur  courts  thi ; 
•vveek. 

The  massive  and 
Nortliea.st  railroad  bill 
eral  months  ago,  alter  7knonths  of  hard 
v.ork.  T^Kise  Members  ii  the  Northeast 
quadrant  of  the  Uiiitfd  S  ales  .--hould  pay 
particular  attention  to  vhat,  I  am  at- 
tempting to  say  before  they  ever  a:?rec 
to  separate  transportanon  from  this 
committee,  berduse  as  df  this  veek  this 
act  was  declared  constiutional.  Tliis  \'.\ 
important,  because  it  ueans  that  now 
we  can  mo\e  forv.arc'..  \  'e  can  move  for- 
lard  toward  saving  the  railroads  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  Un  i-^d  States. 

Mr.  Chairmar.  I  thinli  particularly  the 
tcntleman  trom  Montai  a  iMr  Siioup), 
whose  name  is  on  the  b  11,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washinfetcii  (Mr.  Adams). 
as  well  as  the  gcntlemar  from  Micliigan 
•  Mr.  DiNOGLL)  and  othci^,  are  due  credit 
for  thi.s  surce.^s. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
tlcmnn  fiom  Tennessee 
DALL I  hi's  eviMied. 

I  By  unanimous  conser 
nAti.  was  allo-.-ed  to  proceed  for  5  addl 
tional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SHOUP.  M,-.  ChJ 
Ccntlcnian  yT?ld? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I 
tJeman  from  ATontan.a. 

Mr.  SHOl'P.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
t!io  sentJpir'j'n  foryic'ldii 

V'ould  It  be  the  ficntfteman's  feelin 

til- t  in  the  eriacimcnt  o'  ilic  Moiiheaa 

ra:l  hiii  if  vas  the  mand  ite  ol  this  body 


time  of  the  gen- 
iMr.  Ki'VKnN- 

t,  Mr.  KuYKCN- 


liian,  will  the 
•leld  to  the  <ieu- 


tlidt  ruil  ti'ansjio'tation 


come  puijllrly  cwntJ.  tra";portr.iiou  but 


would,      rather. 
tntiMpiisi.v 


voiild  rot  be- 


remai  »      a."      p.ivqie 


Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Tlic  gentlemi^n  U 
correct.  Tliis  is  our  goal. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Then,  logically,  how  can 
we  assume  we  will  achieve  our  goal  by 
transferring  a  private  enterprise  function 
from  a  dedicated  committee  into  the 
Committer  on  Public  Works?  What  will 
we  gain  by  doing  that,  if  that  is  the 
idea  of  the  reformation  we  ai'e  going 
thro'.igh  at  the  piesent  time  ' 

Mr.  KU  i'KENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  '.'cntlemnn  s  point  is  well  made. 
Mr  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chnirman.  if  the  gen- 
tleman wiil  yield  furth:?r,  can  the  gentle- 
man explain  in  any  way  with  his  ex- 
pcrti.'^e  which  he  has  in  transportation 
how  the  splitting  of  the  oversight  juris- 
diction of  the  ICC  and  other  regulating 
bodies  that  is  presently  held  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inteistate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, will  achieve  the  goal  of  uxore 
elTicient  operation'. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  a  very 
important  item. 

The  splitting  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ICC  is  quite  important.  The  Committee 
on  Inteistate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
Hust  reported  out  a  new  surface  trans- 
;  '..rtaticn  l)i:l.  v.ith  some  major  reforms 
ii;  llie  whole  ICC  regulatory  process,  and 
ths  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  Ic '.i-lation  we  have.  I  am  hoping  that 
i:  can  bo  .cotteu  out  of  tiie  Committee  on 
/.'ul-s  s"d  o)i  the  floor  before  tlie  93d 
Conuress  Ins  finished  its  work.  This  is  a 
vo-.y  imiii -riant  issue,  as  to  the  jurisdic- 
t-oncf  the  ICC. 

Mr.  t^HOUP.  Mr.  Chaii.nan.  will  the 
f^c-ntlcmm  vield  further? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  lliank 
I  lie  st'ntleman  lor  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  uo  support 
the  .'ienllcman's  amendment,  and  I  re- 
fute any  charges  that  have  been  made 
thivL  t!ie  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  not  been  effective 
Ol-  tliat  we  are  not  moving  as  7.e  should, 
movin'.{  forward  efficiently  in  getting 
nece.ssary  legislation  before  this  body. 
Mr.  Chairman  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
uentlemun  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  I  vould  be  happy 
1  J  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
.ureciate  the  genilemans  yielding. 

T  have  become  a  little  confused  in 
checking  on  this.  I  notice  on  page  71 
there  is  a  measure  relatiiii;  to  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  which  is  in  the  Com- 
:nitlcp  on  Public  Works  at  the  pre:;ent 
li'vie,  ar.d  wiiicli  has  been  for  yeais  and 
years. 

In  nv  quick  reading  of  the  gv-ntlcman's 
ameudinenf.  I  find  that  he  strikes  lin«>s  2 
ihroUf;h  10  on  pace  "?..  and  one  oi  the 
items  contained  there  in  No.  (11'  "  is 
"r.^ads  and  the  .^i.  fety  thereol.'' 

Mr.  KUYT-rFfTDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
vv!i:  sa'  Ui  the  :,entiem>^.n  fro.n  New  Jer- 
sey <Mr.  HoViAflj"  that  I  can  as-suje  him 
o*  tliis:  I  am  not  an  aliorney.  and  i  have, 
of  cour.-e,  to  tiu.'.6  the  attorneys  on  my 
.••t.iSi  ^o  write  thes'"  amendn;eiits.  This 
.w«^  "c:    ii;tt;'.d'r''  in  tlie  anKiidm"':*.  1 


did  not  think  11  is  in  there  .ind  I  do  not 
think  It  is  ii.  there. 

However,  if  it  is  there,  I  would  then 
hope  there  will  be  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment offered  Immediately  to  remove  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  how- 
ever we  stand  on  roads,  which  is  also 
mentioned  on  page  71  and  is  not  touched 
by  the  gentleman's  amendment,  what  is 
laken  out  here  is  "Roads  and  the  safety 
thereof." 

So  if  we  did  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  we  would,  ii.  effect,  be  tak- 
ing highway  safety  away  from  the  Com- 
mi'tee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  No,  sir:  this  if  not 
the  way  the  amendment  reads. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  talking  about  the 
last  part. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  obviously  dis- 
agree with  the  policy  of  the  gentlemans 
amendment,  but  I  also  want  to  say  to  the 
;-icntIcman  that  his  amendment  is  tech- 
nically defective  in  terms  of  what  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  arcompllsh.  It  does 
simply  re.^,tore  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate .Tnd  Foreign  Commerce  jurisdic- 
tion over  transportation  matters  which 
were  switched  away  in  the  proposed  reso- 
lution, but  aI"!o  takes  additional  juris- 
diction. This  points  out  rather  clearly 
one  of  ihe  problem.^  involved  in  such 
amendmrnt  because  of  the  iutenel?,- 
tionships  be'v.ecn  jurLsdictiops. 

Mr.  HOV/ARD.  Will  the  scntleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  y!cld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  and  I  would 
hope  the  gentleman  would  introduce  a 
perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  rnther  the  ori- 
.irinal  amendment  had  been  perfec  t. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  My  lawyer  will 
f-nd  that  out  in  a  few  moments,  too. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Concerning  nia.ss  trans- 
portation, which  i.s  very  difficult  to  find 
out  where  it  is  here,  to  go  to  the  Ptiblic 
Works  Committee,  which  had  been  in  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  I  believe. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  7  hat  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  In  the  reference,  the 
only  one  we  find,  transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies,  page  72.  you  strike  out 
lines  2  through  10,  you  strike  out  trans- 
portation, including  civil  aviation  except 
railroads,  railroad  labor,  and  pensioirs,  so 
that  it  would  seem  to  me  besides  rail- 
roads and  railroad  labor  and  pen.sions, 
and  civil  aviation,  it  also  takes  in  ma.ss 
tran.'-it,  whose  responsibility  had  been  in 
blinking  and  currency,  would  go  to  public 
work.s.  and  therefore  I  thhik  with  refer- 
ence to  striknig  out  hncs  2  through  10 
that  the  gentleman  gets  back  all  that  he 
wanted,  also  ma.ss  transit  in  its  entirety, 
highway  soTety,  and  puts  a  doubt  con- 
cejning  highways  and  roads. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tinip  of  the  gen- 
tleman h.is  again  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  KxrYKtN- 
T.M.J.  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes,  t 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will 
the  fo-itleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
^  ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
?Tr.  FCKHARDT.  I  would  suggest  to 
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the  gentleman  that  an  addition  at  the 
end  of  the  amendment  where  It  states 
"page  72.  strike  out  lines  2  through  10," 
couid  be  added  by  the  following  lan- 
guage: "and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(10)  roads  and  the  safety  thereof: 

"(11)  Mass  Transit." 

Then  there  would  be  no  question  but 
that  the  questions  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  made  would  be  answered 
favorably  to  his  position,  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  so  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  so  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  try  to  approach  this 
in  a  relatively  orderly  process:  If  I  ob- 
ject a  new  amendment  could  be  drafted 
and  offered.  But  there  may  be  a  situation 
where  it  will  be  necessary  to  object  to 
clarify  the  situation,  and  it  seems  to  me 
verj'  important  that  we  have  as  orderly 
a  process  as  possible,  and  I  need  to  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  as  to  whether  I  am  not 
correct  that  the  addition  could  not  be  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Is  the  gentleman 
asking  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

PARLIAMKNT.XRV    IN«UIRY 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry  of  the 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiiT- 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Am  I  not  correct  that  if 
the  new  language  were  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
KUYKENDALL)  that  It  would  be  out  of 
order  as  an  amendment  in  the  third 
degree? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  the  gentleman  is  correct  that  this 
would  be  in  the  third  degree. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
pos.sible  to  object,  really,  on  a  point  of 
order  to  the  unanimous-consent  request, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  correct 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  propose  to  ob- 
ject to  this  particular  one  becaase  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  could  perfect 
his  amendment  and  reintroduce  it.  I  do 
not  wi.-^h  to  delay  the  Committee,  but  I 
wi.sh  to  serve  notice  that  if  it  seems  to 
the  Committee  that  it  adds  confusion 
that  we  will  be  strict  in  the  construction 
at  the  amendment  stage,  I  would  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving tlie  right  to  object,  would  the 
maker  of  the  unanimous-consent  request 
again  st.^te  what  the  request  is? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  should  be  glad 
to.  It  would  be  to  add  to  the  end  of  the 
amendment  as  presently  stated  certain 
lang^iage,  and  I  shall  read  all  of  that 
paragraph.  It  begins  with  page  72: 

Page  72,  strike  out  lines  2  through  10  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereor: 


"(10)  Roads  and  the  safety  thereof." 
"(11)  Mass  transportation.'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
tJie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?     

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  further  reserving  the  right 
to  object,  under  my  reservation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  Inquire  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Public  Works  Committee's 
name  is  also  changed  so  that  it  becomes 
just  Public  Works  Committee  and  loses 
the  title  contained  in  the  Hansen  Com- 
mittee Draft? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  answer  is,  that  is  correct,  accord- 
ing to  one  lawyer.  I  think  for  the  sake 
of  the  House  I  should  like  to  make  a 
short  statement.  T  h-we  asked  six  lawyers 
whether  it  says  this  or  not.  They  are 
exactly  s'Mit  three  and  three  as  to 
whether  the  language  is  even  necessary, 
because  I  believe  that  the  language  was 
not  necessary  in  the  first  place.  How- 
ever, to  make  legislative  hi;tory  and  to 
show  ab'solute  gord  faith  to  the  gentle- 
m".n  from  New  Jersey  ard  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  that  that  is  the  rea- 
?on.  I  fee'  that  the  request  for  imanimous 
consent  from  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
;.hould  be  accented. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object  to  his 
unnnimous  consent  reouest. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  gentleman  In 
the  well.  However.  I  think  it  Is  desirable 
to  comp'etely  clarify  the  matter  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
-sey.  and  I  believe  this  would  do  it. 

Mr.  FHELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the?  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
order  to  get  a  clarification  of  the  pur- 
port of  the  gentleman's  amendment  that 
we  should  object  to  this  request  and  have 
him  perfect  It.  Quite  obviously,  there  is 
need  for  more  intensive  discussion  on 
the  significance  of  the  language  than  be 
provided  by  this  kind  of  a  discussion.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  does  not 
object.  I  feel  constrained  to  do  so. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  object,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CH.MRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Is  it  In  order, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  present  a  perfecting 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  tlie  gentleman  that  It  could 


only  be  done  by  unanimous  consent  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  present  a 
perfecting  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requei^t  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  hearc' 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mo\e  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  woods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  gentleman's  presenting  a  perfectiU'. 
amendment.  Perhaps  he  will  have  time 
to  do  so,  but  I  have  been  waiting  to  speak 
to  another  matter  and  sE>ecifically  to  th  > 
matter  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  as  to  the  lan- 
guage and  the  intent  of  the  Thompsc:; 
resolution  on  pay.  What  it  does,  a-; 
simply  as  I  can  explain  it.  is  say  that 
from  the  one-third  money  provided  to 
the  minority,  each  ranking  subcommittep 
chairman  may  appoint  one  person  to  tlie 
committee  staff  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  legal  maximum  whic'i 
at  the  moment  is  $36,000,  which  would 
mean  that  he  could  appoint  a  fellow  for 
not  more  than  $27,000. 

What  I  have  done  on  my  Committee  on 
House  Administration  by  agreement  wiu. 
the  committee  up  to  now  has  been  to  pio- 
vide  each  subcommittee  chairman  witli 
I  believe  it  is  $30,000  or  $32,000.  and  h  ^ 
can  appoint  one  peison  and  a  secretar;-- 
if  he  can  find  them  to  pay  them  out  o." 
that  amomit.  or  he  can  appoint  one  per- 
son, but  that  is  the  intent  of  tlie  Thomp- 
son language. 

I  must  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  did  explain 
it  yesterday,  and  at  least  I  understood  it 
that  way.  and  I  have  reread  it  and  I  know 
that  is  what  it  means. 

I  only  want  to  say  one  other  thin.4 
about  the  motion  to  strike  the  resolving 
clause.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner)  that  if  an>- 
body  offers — and  I  have  not  the  inten- 
tion to  offer  it — such  a  motion,  the  per- 
son who  offers  it  should  not  let  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc 
pick  the  time  to  do  it.  I  think  that  was  a 
very  good  ploy  on  the  chairman's  part 
and  I  cive  him  credit  for  using  a  great 
deal  of  imagination,  but  I  do  not  think 
whoever  may  decide  to  offer  it  would 
have  thought  this  was  the  tactical  time, 
if  such  time  comes.  But  let  me  say  that 
it  may  come  if  we  keep  on  spending  time 
like  this  when  tlie  countn's  business 
needs  to  be  consummated. 

I  will  say  there  is  some  important  busi- 
ness that  needs  to  be  consummated  this 
week  and  the  next.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
G:et  a  conference  reuort  up  on  the  election 
reform  next  week. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  leadership  is 
going  to  do  around  here,  but  at  luncii- 
timc  one  member  of  the  leadersliip.  when 
asked  the  question  whetiier  we  are  goini; 
to  work  on  Friday,  said  flatly,  "No." 
When  asked  how  long  v.e  are  going  to 
work  on  Thursday,  he  said  he  thought  It 
w  as  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  rise 
at  approximately  4  o'clock  because  many 
Members  have  plane  reservations  and 
comininnents  for  speeches  out  of  towTi 
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on  the  grounds  that  it  I: ad  alrei'dv  been 
aimouiued  ve  would  n>t  work  Friday. 
This  pla(^  dofs  not  always  exactly  run 
Jike  a  crack  railroad  nn^  I  do  not  know 
wiietiiei-  tivcit  diidline  wjil]  be  met  but  I 
Iinr>e^  it  will  be  because  I  am  one  of  tho^c 
who  lias  commitment-. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  C!Mi:m^.\  will  the 
;'Crtlen;an  '•i(-'d? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  pei.'lh man 
from  Penii.<5vlvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  Ch.iirtnan.  I  agree 
JCO  percent  w.ith  the  gciit'eman  in  the 
well,  the  frentleman  frDni  Ohio  *Mr. 
Hay"?  > .  Our  country's  pr  )blenx*:  are  cer- 
tainly mufh  gi-e.Tter  tlirm  this  i-cor- 
■Tanization  bill  known  as  the  IJoHinp  bill. 
We  have  ta.xcs  imd  ^ociil  security  and 
housmg  and  veteran  leg  .slation  and  we 
have  Inflation,  and  of  cuurso,  the  most 
imix)rtant  problem  is  the  economic  prob- 
lem, which  we  .'■hould  ronsider  today. 
I;et  us  get  on  with  the  liu^incss  of  this 
Hou.^. 

A";  far  as  I  am  conce:  ned.  I  am  not 
l?oing  to  b,  a  tool  or  i  yes  man  tor 
Cornmcn  Caune. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  >  ev/  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

M:-.  HAYS.  If  I  have  t  le  time.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from   Mew  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  >  ew  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chaii-n;an,  I  thank  the  ^icntleman  lor 
clarifyinK  the  .'^itu.^tion.  :  sus^e^t  to  our 
colleagiae  that  on  paic  33337  of  tiie 
RrcoRD  of  ye;  terday  'he  Thompson 
amendment  iii  very  clea  ly  .«^pelled  out. 
I  simply  want  ta  reassuie  the  minority 
that  the  .same  amount  or  tlie  same  limi- 
tation, if  the  Member.',  iile  ise,  of  approxi- 
mately $27,000  applie->  to  lie  majority  a.s 
well  as  the  nJnority  nn(  I  ii  is  a  floor. 
Hither  than  a  ceiling.  If  or  e  can  persuade 
his  chairman  out  of  inveUgative  funds 
to  provide  him  with  an  ar  lount  in  excess 
of  that  to  .supplement  a  saJaiy.  that  t.s 
pos.<;ible.  but  llie  same  res  riction  applies 
equally  to  the  majority  an  i  the  minority. 
Mr.  HAYfc  I  thank  the  {  entleman  from 
New  Jen^ey.  , 


colleague  from 
clearly  not  well 


the  concern  of  oui'  good 

NeJra.ska  (Mr.  Maktin)  L< 

founded.  The  Thompson  a  mendment  does 

not    establish    an   absolute    ceiling    for 

majority  and  mi.-iority  s.aifing. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  not  ii  tended  to  be  a 
ceiiinrr  but  r.  guideline,  an  1  as  the  gentle- 
man Irom  New  Jersey  sa  d.  if  the  rank- 
ing minority  Memijer  dec  tdes  to  make  it 
a  little  more  and  3c'.3  at  reemeut  of  the 
committee,  that  i  j  all  na 
are  trjin^'  to  du  is  ccju  ilize  the.se  two 
employees,  the  amount  io :  one  v. inch  has 
been  sot  by  caucus  and  on  >  by  the  ameud- 
mciit  adopted  yesterday, 

The  CHAIIlilAN.  The 
tkman  has  expired. 

tOn  request  of  Mi-.  I%iitLip  Burton, 
and  by  unanimous  coiioen  L.  Mr.  Hays  wat> 
lUlowed    lo    proceed    foi 
minute,  i 

Mr.   PHILLIP  BURTdN. 


man,  will  the  gcntluuan  ;  ieldV 


Mr.  HAYS.  I 
f:o:ii  Caliioriiici. 


.ifid  to 


Chairman,  v.ill 


Mr.  R0U3SE1.0T.  Mr. 
the  irentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to 
from  Calliornia, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr. 
pentleman  from  Chio  Is  !>bintinp  out  that 


the  geiitieman 
Chpirman,  the 


iaie  of  tlie  geu- 


1    additional 


Cli^r- 


the  gentlfmu'.i 


Mr.  PHILLIP  EURTCN.  Mr.  Chalr- 
niun,  I  commend  the  eentlcman  for  his 
statement.  As  I  underetand  the  state- 
ment of  tlie  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
the  thr'irmnn  of  the  .Accounts  Subcom- 
uiitlee,  tlie  Thompson  amendment  passed 
yesterday  will  provide  one-thad  lo  the 
mino!  ily.  and  witliin  that  it  is  not  to  be  a 
ceiling  but  a  Coor,  and  the  ^subcommittee 
chdliman  on  our  side  as  well  as  the  rank- 
iiisi  uiinoriiy  member  v%i]l  be  given  staQ 
at  roughly  the  dolhir  amounls  nien- 
tion»'d  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
to  the  c\ttnt  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  thj  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  can 
jtroduco  such  iv.«uif,.s.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Ttiat  is  substantiall,,^ 
ronrr-t, 

PARl.HM-    sIAT.Y    IiN;K'I!iy 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Floridii.  Mr.  Ch- jniiai:;. 
c  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genllcman  \\ill 
state  his  parliamentary  imjuiry. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  What  is  ths 
status  of  the  Kuykendtll  am-mdment  at 
the  p:  f'sent  lime? 

The  CI'-AIRMAN.  The  Ciiair  would 
like  to  advice  the  gentleman  tliat  tlie 
Kuykeidall  amendment  is  now  pending 
before  the  Committee. 

If  the  gentlcm.-^n  will  permit,  the  Ciiair 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  Gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  K!jykendaii,;  for  a 
request. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairm;ai,  I 
would  liV.e  to  a.'k  luianimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  mnendment  as  originally 
liie.s'jiKed,  and  introduce  a  new  amend- 
mer.t  that  counsel  ( n  both  sides  say 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  intent. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  I.-;  there  objection  lo 
the  requ.vsl  of  tlic  nentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr.  FRELniGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  do  I 
understand  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  now? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  asked  unani- 
mo'x;  consent  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment and  Introduce  a  new  amendment 
to  clarify  the  language  in  the  original 
mnendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGKUYSEN.  At  this 
monient? 

Mr.  KUYKEis-DALL.  Yes. 

The  CILAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.-t  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A.tlCNDMFVr  0»FUtEO  8T  MR.  KUYKINDA  I.  TO 
TIIK  AMKNDUeMT  IN  THE  NATUIIE  OT  A  EUB- 
SrirOTK  C-tFtRED  BV  M.1S.  ilANSZS  OF  WASH- 
IfiliTON 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ofTor  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offei-ed  by  Mr.  Kcykenoai.!.  to 
liio  ameudnient  In  Uie  nature  of  a  substitute 
o.'lered  by  Mr.s.  Hansen  of  Waslilngton;  Page 
59,  hlrlke  out  lines  15  Ujroutti  17,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■'(4)   Civil  aeronautics. 

"ifi)  Railroad  labor  and  railroad  retire- 
ment   and    uiiemploynient,    except    revenue 

me.isiires  reliiting  thereto. 

"(6)  RegiUaUon  of  Interstate  and  fore;t'n 
trandportuLlon,  except  traoaportation  by 
water  not.  Hvibjct  lo  the  Jurl.sdlctlon  of  the 
j!itcrsi.ttf  Coinnier.'e  Con;;aJ8slon." 
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'(b)"  and  insert 


(7)"  and  lu- 

•  and  Ij;. 

vO;"  and  in- 

'(10)"  and  Insert 

(il)"  and  ln.sert 

U2)'  and  Insert 


Page  59,  lice  18,  strike  out 
In  Ueu  tJiereof  "(T)". 

Page  59.  line  20.  strike  out  "(6)"  and  In 
rcrt  In  lieu  thereof  '(8)  ". 

Pago  ,'59,  Hue  23.  strike  O'.it 
.seic  ill  lieu  thereof  "(9)  ■'. 

Page  r.9.  Hue  21,  strike  out  "(8) 
o-.-r;  ;a  lien  I'loreof    (lO)". 

Pai^f  5i).  hue  2T).  strllie  ou 
rp'-t  In  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

Papi?  60,  I'ne  1.  strike  out 
\\\  lieu  thereof  ••(!2)". 

I'age  60,  line  2,  stilUe  out 
In  i:cu  tht-reof  '•(131". 

P.'go  60,  line  4,  strike  out 
Ki  lieu  thereof  ■(14)". 

Pu[,e  71,  Hue  1.  strike  out  "and  Transporta- 
tion". 

Page  72.  .'trlke  ov.X  Mne<!  2  through  10  aiut 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)   Roads  and  the  sufety  thereof. 

"(11)  Xliis.<i  tran'Jiiortatlon." 

Mr.  KUYfCENTDALL.  Mr,  Chair-jan, 
the  perfecting  amendment  that  was  ac- 
cepted by  unanimous  consent  simply 
confrms  the  questions  of  the  sentlc- 
mon  fiom  New  Jersey  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mai-j-1'ind  that  the  juricdicticn 
over  highway.";,  highway  safety  and  mas.; 
transportation  stay  exactly  as  thoy  are 
todry. 

One  of  the  marks  of  the  eircctivene^- 
of  a  subcommittee  and  the  people  and 
the  staff  that  make  up  a  .subcommittee 
through  the  years  is  the  ouality  of  the 
Icsislation  biought  to  this  floor  a. id  ths 
scarcity,  if  you  will,  of  the  amendments 
that  are  made  lo  this  lpgi.slation.  When 
we  look  over  the  fact  that  we  hav.> 
passed  mascive  railway,  labor  reform  and 
railway  pen.sions.  surface  tranooortation, 
hijacking,  just  now  we  are  working  I  say 
de.spe)ately,  without  any  reservation,  to 
tiT  to  figure  some  way  within  the  system 
and  without  subsidies  to  save  Pan  Amer- 
ican from  being  lost  from  th?  interna- 
tional scene.  Thc--e  nrc  all  the  tasks  now 
facing  a  group  of  Members  and  staff 
people  who  have  accumulated  over  the 
years  an  expertise  which  would  take,  no 
matter  how  dedicated,  years  to  be  re- 
created in  any  other  committee. 

So,  tiiofce  members  of  the  Committee 
who  are  interested  in  seeing  the  success 
of  tile  reorganization  of  the  eastern  rail- 
road'^, attempts  to  make  Amtrak  finally 
work,  atlempU  to  tiy  to  save  our  inter- 
natioual  air  carriers,  I  think  should  value 
this  expertise  and  leave  it  in  tlie  place 
it  belongs. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Ciiairnian,  wi^l 
the  gentleniaii  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  >ield  lo  thei,.en- 
tleman  irom  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARm\  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
simply  want  to  emphasize  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  about  the  teclinlcal  nature 
of  the  matter  he  has  been  working  on, 
together  with  ihe  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  DiNGiLLi  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  iMr.  Adamsj. 

P\irtlier,  I  want  to  emphasize  what  he 
.said  with  rcipcct  to  the  court  cases  that 
have  arisen  under  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organi/atiun  Act  of  1974.  There  are  two 
cases  involving  essentially  the  same 
subject  matter.  In  United  States  Railway 
Association  against  Connecticut  General 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania hclf^  the  act  unconstitutional 
a.s  failing  to  piojierly  protect  the  rights 
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of  creditors.  Just  yesterday,  however,  a 
special  court  created  by  the  act  sus- 
tained the  action  of  our  committee  and 
of  Congiess  sis  being  fair  and  equitable 
to  creditors,  and  this  will  undoubtedly 
bear  great  weight  with  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  ultimate  determination  of 
the  case.  But  I  refer  to  these  cases  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  diligence  and 
knowledgeability  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  within  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  filed  an  amicus  curiae  brief  in 
the  Supreme  Court  on  matters  which  I 
think  were  not  fully  understood  even  by 
counsel  for  the  Justice  Department. 

Tliat  is  the  kind  of  expertise  that  Is 
needed  in  this  delicate  field.  To  throw 
that  experience  away  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  in  this  Member's  view. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body,  and 
again  commending  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  and  others,  I 
know  of  no  other  time  and  can  find  no 
other  record  of  a  subcommittee  mem- 
ber's actually  having  interceded  in  a 
Federal  court  case  to  reconfirm  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress.  This  committee  did 
that,  and  this  intent  was  declared  con- 
stitutional by  the  special  court  this 
week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  acceptance 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Hansen  amend- 
ment to  preserve  this  resouice  for  this 
country  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  much 
needed. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.«e 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  v.hy 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  Boiling  reso- 
lution or  Hansen  resolution  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  because  of 
a  tremendous  overload  in  some  of  the 
congressional  committees.  Another  rea- 
son is  because  of  the  vital  need  to  put  all 
transportation  together  in  one  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  been 
hearing  a  lot  about  expertise  and  ex- 
perience, particularly  as  it  related  to 
aviation,  trains,  and  mass  transportation. 
If  any  Members  feel  expertise  and  ex- 
perience are  factors  of  importance,  let 
me  present  a  few  to  them. 

Before  coming  to  this  Congress  in  1973, 
I  was  a  natio:ially  recognized  consultant 
in  aviation  and  meteorologv.  I  worked 
with  major  airlines,  aircraft  manufac- 
turers, aviation  insurance  underwriters, 
and  aviation  legal  flrm.s  and  it  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  I  feel  that  I  know  at  least 
a  little  bit  about  air  transportation,  even 
thou'4h  I  do  not  sit  on  the  Aviation  Com- 
mittee in  this  House. 

Air  transnortatlon  has  problems,  .seri- 
ous problems.  During  mv  short  tenure 
a.s  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
niittee,  I  have  learned  that  two  other 
modes  of  transnortatlon  also  have  prob- 
lems. Th"v  are  hlehways  and  mass 
transnortatlon.  and  their  problems  also 
are  verv  serious. 

One  of  the  kev  problems  of  all  modes 
of  transrortation  can  be  trac<^d  directlv 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  We 
are  th?  policymaking  bodv  for  this  Na- 
tion. Every  Member  of  this  House  will 
agree  that  transportation  is  one  of  the 


most  vital  elements  necessary  for  na- 
tional survival.  Yet.  we  have  no  national 
transportation  policy.  As  long  as  the 
various  segments  of  transportation  juris- 
dictions are  scattered  out  over  multiple 
committees,  we  will  not  have  a  national 
transportation  policy. 

Recently,  in  our  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, we  tried  to  pass  a  $20  billion  mass 
transit  bill.  In  the  Commerce  Committee, 
they  annually  spend  billions  of  dollars 
for  aviation  and  railroads.  In  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  more  bil- 
lions concerning  mass  transit  are  con- 
sidered. 

No  committee  is  tying  the  various 
modes  together  Into  a  national  trans- 
portation plan  and  policy.  My  friends, 
our  taxpayers  are  the  losers. 

The  various  committees  compete  with 
each  other  for  Federal  funds.  One  says 
we  need  more  mass  transit  and  less  high- 
waj's.  Another,  the  opposite.  One  says 
we  need  more  rails.  Another  says  we 
need  less. 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  no  one  really 
knows.  No  committee  in  this  House  is 
studying  our  national  transportation 
problems  without  bias.  Jurisdictional 
disputes  prevent  a  rational  approach  to 
our  problems. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  Members  to 
defeat  this  amendment  and  place  all 
modes  of  transportation  under  one  com- 
mittee. Then,  and  only  then,  will  we  be 
able  to  rationally  draft  a  national  trans- 
portation policy  and  responsibly  spend 
taxpayers'  funds. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman.  I  believe  the  Public 
Works  has  the  highway  tnist  fimds 
under  its  jurisdiction? 
Mr.  MILFORD.  Yes. 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  What  position 
does  tlie  gentleman  take  as  far  as  divert- 
ing Highway  Trust  Fund  into  mass 
transit  purpo.ses? 

Mr.  MILFOR').  Since  the  highway 
trust  fund  is  just  that,  a  trust  fund, 
established  for  a  purpose  and,  in  effect, 
a  user  tax,  I  would  not  want  to  trans- 
fer those  funds  to  anything.  I  would  be 
in  favor  of  setting  up  additional  funds 
and  taxing  the  users,  as  we  do  those 
usi.'ig  the  highways. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman support  an  amendment  to  set  up 
a  completely  separate  transportation 
committee  instead  of  having  the  tail 
wagging  the  dog  in  the  case  of  attach- 
ing this  huge  thing  to  public  works? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  would  support  plac- 
ing all  modes  of  transportation 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  As  a  separate 
committee? 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Yes:  my  argument 
here  is  to  get  them  all  together.  You 
can  put  them  In  the  outhouse  commit- 
tee, if  you  want  to,  but  put  them  to- 
gether so  that  we  can  formulate  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  idea  of  put- 
ting them  together  is  more  important 
than  the  work  that  is  being  done.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  S^RBANES.  Mr.  Chairnian,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MILFORD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  grouping  of  transportation  un- 
der the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee,  in  effect,  accomplishe.^- 
just  that  purpose,  grouping  the  various 
modes  of  transportation  in  one  place,  so 
that  a  national  transportation  policy  cai. 
be  rationally  developed,  as  tlie  gentle- 
man has  emphasized. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  made 
an  incorrect  statement  about  trjing  vj 
draw  the  transportation  together. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  fioin 
Maryland  to  know  that  our  committee 
only  last  week  voted  out  a  bill  wliich 
would  bring  together  all  surface  trans- 
portation in  America  for  the  first  time. 
The  bill  should  pass  in  this  session  cl 
Congress  and  is  ready  to  go  to  conferen  .e 
when  we  complete  action  on  it.  It  wouJd 
be  the  first  time  since  1958  for  such  a 
major  regulatory  reform  bill  to  go  "beiore 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Now  we  have  every  mode  of  surff-  ■ 
transportation  working  together. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  the  Publi 
Works  Committee  has  more  expertise 
I  want  to  compliment  the  members  o: 
that  committee.  They  are  good  men.  tii-. 
same  as  all  of  the  rest  of  them,  but  they 
cannot  do  .something  that  men  who  have 
had  expertise  have  been  and  are  doinr, 
Iiicidentaily,  if  this  kills  it.  the  Mem- 
bers will  have  done  a  great  disseruce  to 
America.  I  say  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transpoitation  is  a  ven>-  able  committc;'. 
one  of  the  best  in  this  House. 

Now.  there  are  tho.se  in  this  Concre  - 
who  would  like  io  reach  out  and  %.\a'.> 
for  power.  Be  honest  about  it.  This  i> 
what  it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  HOLrFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wi:i 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  tl.- 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  ..- 
speaking  in  accord  with  what  the  Hou.-. 
did  when  it  set  up  the  Transportnilou 
Department.  Jurisdiction  over  the  three 
facilities  of  transportation  are  in  hi- 
committee.  Now  to  scatter  them  in  otiitv 
committees  of  the  House  is  goiiii.  agains' 
the  Boiling  committee's  verv  cbjeciiv.. 
which  is  to  concentrate.  They  say  tlie.. 
want  to  concentrate,  and  then  they  act  •  ^ 
scatter  the  jurisdiction  uniong  sevfi.;! 
committees. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  just  hke  to  say  that  in  ilu- 
time  in  history,  in  all  the  years  thai  . 
have  been  in  this  Hou-se.  26  years,  wc 
have  had  more  unanimity  in  the  rai.- 
roads  between  management  and  labc- 
than  we  ever  had.  We  were  able  to  cet 
them  to  work  together  on  the  rrilroao 
retirement  bill.  We  have  more  unaniniiiy 
in  the  airlines  between  labor  and  man- 
agement since  I  have  been  in  the  Hcu.sc 
all  the  lime  that  I  have  been  here.  V\  o 
have  worked  hard  for  unanimity.  To 
transfer  all  of  this  to  a  new  committee 
that  has  no  expertise  whatsoever  and  has 
not  woiked  on  the  subject  and  to  try  to 
gft  :t  to  wor'"  ■"'~ii  i«  s(imp'>M  -i  •-■^ 
what  I  .-^aid  yesterday  when  I  was  talk- 
ing. It  is  like  Irving  lo  train  a  man  to  be 
a  carpenter,  and  aftei  he  is  t:ained.  say- 
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rlglit.   I   want  yfcu  to   be   a 
cannot  be 


very  funda- 
in  America. 


worts.  The 


Ing.   "AH 
plumber." 

No  ore  can  do  it.  and 
done  with  traru^'ortation. 

?«fr.  Chairman.  I  woiilri  ju|t  like  to  say 
that  transportation  Is  the 
mTtal  essence  of  commerce 
WSiy  have  a  Committee  09  Commerce 
\t1tnoiit  tran.«;ix)rtation? 

Pnbiii:  worlcs  is  .stii)  piibl'i; 
Menibpi'.s  ought  to  know  that.  Evenaody 
ei.'-e  Icnow.s  that,  but  thLs  id  just  an  at- 
tempt to  put  something  on  i omeone,  »nd 
that  shov>!d  not  happen  In  ;  iny  land,  es- 
po(  ially  In  any  government  hnt  is  t iTing 
to  serve  the  people  and  tr;  ing  to  .'^trve 
them  well  in  every  way. 

Conimeice  was  put  'ndi  r  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  in  the  early  1800's. 
incJuiiin.T  inla  •!d  v  atnrway.- .  This  other 
transportation  carne  along,  he  railroad.'; 
and  the  airlines.  They  were  put  richt 
where  they  belonR  because  it  was  com- 
merce, and  no\v  they  v;an .  to  take  it 
over  by  putting  it  In  some  other 
conimittc?. 

We  just  recently  pss.«ed  s  bill  to  htip 
the  airlines.  It  is  $5  billion  up  to  now, 
and  we  are  extcndu^g  it  npxt  year  by 
another  $.5  billion  to  mal:c  <Jur  air  com- 
merce better  and  riore  accepi.ablf^  so  that 
peojjle  can  get  into  the  jruraJ  areas 
through  better  air  sei^vice  iii  tlii.s  land. 

I  do  nrt  know  wliat  a  new  conmiittee 
could  do  with  some  oi  the  pla  :i:>  that  littve 
l.«en  suggc;tcd. 

Another  tJimg  is  Uiat  the  Hansen  com- 
mittee already  has,  under  lilic  Railwaj* 
Labor  Act.  jari.-diction  over  ull  the  rail- 
road.s  them^;elve.s.  The  airlines  come  un- 
der the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and  they  are 
guided  by  that  and  that  ha^^eveiy thing 
to  do  v;ith  It.  Yet,  to  put  ijt  over  mto 


completely 
are  divid- 


anothrr  com.nittee  would  be 
wrong.  I  think,  because  you 

ing  it. 

As  I  said  rccojitly.  after  aj  long  year, 
we  approveci,  with  all  afereeink.  measures 
relating  to  the  Inland  waterways  and  to 
surface  transpoitation.  All  of  it  met  with 
agreement.  We  got  a  bili  out,  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee.  It  is 
no'.v  before  llio  Committee  on  Rules.  We 
hope  to  have  a  rule  on  it  b;  next  week 
and  to  get  if.  before  thi.s  :  louse  right 
away  and  to  get  it  passed  so  Uiat  we  can 
go  Into  conference  with  the  Senate. 

If  the  Members  pass  this  and  fret  it 
before  another  committee,  that  thing 
will  have  to  fall  apart  nee  ?s,^arily  be- 
cau'^e  who  would  t.<ke  up  the  job  and  get 
Die  thins  done? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  tim<  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia    »as  expired. 

*By  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Stacceks 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  I  additional 
minutes.; 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chai  man,  I  will 
not  take  the  5  minute.s. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Ch£  irman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  I  v  ill  yiel(  I  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  I 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  In  oi.e  |of  the  last 
statements  the  distinguishecj  chairman 
of  the  cotninittee  made  a  ijilnute  ago, 
he  stated  that  lu.der  the  II;;aiien  bill  rail- 


roads are  under  the  Commlttte  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

If  this  amendment  Is  not  passed,  would 
we  not  do  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
f;  .^m  Texi^s  (Mr.  Milforo)  feais.' 

Would  we  not  .separate  railroad  tran.s- 
i><  '  •-.".tiou  liom  r  vic>tion  in  such  a  manner 
fhnt  we  wou'd  havo  rart  of  the  Raili-oad 
I.nbor  Art  whif^h  applies  to  railroads, 
handled  bv  our  committee,  and  we  would 
h.ive  P3i-t  i;f  tlie  admini.stration  of  the 
P.^Jl'.vjiy  I.ahni-  Act  handled  by  the  other 
conmittee?  I  would  sugpest  that  the 
nentlemrn  mi'^ht  well  wait  to  mnke  the 
chc'lc"  between  committees. 

S'l  if  the  pentlcmaii  wants  to  con- 
'!ol»d.''t.->  linnsiwrtKtion  it^rlucMng  rafl- 
r-nris  and  alrlinfs  in  rt  ;..ngle  committee 
he  should  vote  for  the  amendment,  it 
would  seem  to  me. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Ch?irnian.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  thnt  I  do  not  think 
he  has  this  quite  correctly  stated,  because 
under  the  Boiling  proposal  they  take 
rvtrylhiiie  out  01  our  committee.  But  the 
HanscTi  committee  ha.s  pu';  back  railway, 
evep'thing  that  pertains  to  the  railways. 
Including  the  Railway  Lalxjr  Act,  .so 
norcs;iarily  the  airlines  should  go  under 
that. 

i  do  not  think  the  Boiling:  proposal,  as 
it  u:  now  con.<^tituted.  h?s  much  chance 
fn  ihi.i  Hou.';e,  if  I  can  read  thid  House 
"crrectly,  becau.se  of  the  many  factors 
th  ■  t  pre  contained  in  iu. 

S^  I  would  \]£s^  thct  thL-.  amendment 
be  adopted  nnd'brouirht  bai  k  to  the 
M  ■.nbeiti  so  that  v.c  can  get  to  the  busi- 
nf-s"  of  this  Hou.si. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  point 
out  here  rome  of  the  thing.s  we  are  sus- 
ptrdiiife  ribht  now.  We  liavc  a  markup 
In  our  uommiiti  8  on  n  bid  thc.t  shojld 
have  '.omi  out  yesterday  to  correct  a 
lot  of  the  inequities  and  the  had  things 
th  a  arc  hap.oeni.ig  on  Wail  Street,  and 
tlie  puiposc  of  that  is  to  give  America 
a  lit'.le  more  confidence  La  the  money 
markets  of  America.  That  Is  one  thing 
thnt  IS  imi>ortant  right  now.  I  do  not 
tl:i:ik  that  can  come  out  for  our  con- 
sideration now,  because  of  tlie  deliys 
CT-eated  by  consideration  of  this  measure. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  can  g-^t  it  out. 

'Hif.se  ;ire  f'Kid.nncntal  t.'nnns  that  af- 
fect thi3  land,  .nnd  without  corrective 
legislation,  these  things  could  bring  our 
country  to  its  knees.  I  think  wc  ousht  to 
get  rid  cf  this  m.itter  right  now  and  get 
back  to  the  consideration  of  things  v\c 
ar':-  suppo.sed  to  do. 

We  have  four  conferences  v.ltli  the 
Senate  which  are  being  held  up  right 
now  be<:aui>e  of  our  consideration  of  this 
legi.slation.  We  need  to  get  to  those  con- 
ferences, because  these  are  things  that 
I're  important  to  America.  They  include 
health  services  for  rural  America,  for 
the  lui'ul  areas  of  America  and  for  the 
ghettos  of  America.  These  are  things  that 
neerl  to  be  done.  We  have  a  conference 
on  Amtrak.  There  are  two  others.  In- 
cluding auto  safety.  These  are  things 
that  are  needed  now,  and  this  matter  is 
holding  all  those  things  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  the  Hansen 
amendment  should  be  voted  up.  Thts 
amendment  should  go  to  the  Hansen 
substitute,  because  if  it  does  not.  then 


It  dLsrtipts  several  items,  and  that  should 
not  take  plai'e.  It  would  divide  things 
up  more  than  tliey  should  be  divided,  and 
this  should  be  put  back  into  the  Hansen 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILFCRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ti^ie 
ger.tlc.-7ian  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGER3.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlem.m  from  Tf  xas. 

Mr.  MILPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
aviation  community  cites,  as  one  of  tlie 
ra.iin  rcnoons  why  tran.sportation  mu^t 
be  ti .;  osfeiTed  from  the  Commerca  Com- 
mittee, is  because  of  the  very  d.£Qcult 
feat  of  getting  legi'-lation  through  that 
cor.m1ttec  due  to  the  extremely  heavy 
v.oiV.load.  That  al -o  seems  to  be  the  gcn- 
tl  man  in  the  u.U';;  rae.•^sagc. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Ch?  irman,  the 
gentirn-an  knows  that  is  not  tlie  fact. 
Eiri  ,•  i>iece  cf  legislation  that  has  to  do 
witin  railroads  or  with  any  kind  of  trans- 
pom  tion  has  bsen  brought  up  immedi- 
ately, and  I  think  all  the  members  oi  our 
tommittc3  will  voucli   for  that. 

I  have  heord  tliat  fnlse  accusation  be- 
fore, and  tliose  who  are  sprcadinfj  that 
accusation  know  it  Is  fallacious.  I  would 
like  to  me  a  stronger  v.-ord  than  that. 

The  committee  can  tell  the  gentleman 
th;"!t  we  have  acted  on  every  piece  of 
legislition  that  has  been  needed  for  the 
Ni^.tion.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  about  our  committee. 

Our  committee  has  never  neglected 
thf ;  >  matters. 

The  gentleman  ought  to  know  a  little 
bit  al"':;ut  the.-'^  matters.  He  ought  to  sit 
m  on  the  committee  hearings.  We  do  rot 
a.  K  anything  from  any  other  committee, 
but  we  do  not  want  one  committee  corn- 
ins  and  saying.  "We  want  *his,  and  thit 
Ls  all  there  is  to  it." 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  move 
to  .'^trike  the  requiiJte  numljer  of  words, 
and  I  ri.«^  in  -.upport  of  thr?  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairm;\n.  first  let  me  commend 
the  thairtr.an  of  our  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Forcifoi  Commerce,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virgi'-)la  iMr. 
SrAGGE!(s>,  upon  his  emotional  and 
enthusiastic  loyalty  for  the  work  of  our 
cciiimittee.  The  gentleman  ha.s  been  a 
dedicated  man  over  the  years  for  the 
caii.sc  of  transportation,  paiticularly  in 
the  Comm'ttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

I.Ir.  Chairman,  you  know,  it  Is  virtually 
laiixjssible  for  me  to  imagine  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce without  transportation,  because 
transportation  Is  Indeed  coaimerce.  The 
Balling  report,  as  reported,  decimates  the 
Commerce  CommlUee  as  it  relates  to 
aviation  and  railroads  and  otlier  forms 
of  transportation.  The  Hansen  substitute 
does  not  help  it  very  much.  Tlie  Martin 
substitute  does  keep  tiansportation 
where  it  belongs  hi  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members  of  tlie 
House  that  the  Kuykendall  substitute  in 
my  opinion  restores  the  proper  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  where  it  belongs. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  on  this 
committee  for  16  years.  I  am  now  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  I  have 
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observed  the  work  of  the  committee,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  professional  staff. 
»ho  have  devoted  years  to  becoming  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  transportation.  We 
have  emerged  with  a  great  deal  of  leg- 
islation in  the  transportation  field.  We 
are  presently  In  conference  on  Amtrak, 
and  it  necessitates  a  good  deal  of  time, 
because  the  Members  all  recall  the  con- 
b-oversy  involved  there.  As  I  say,  we  have 
a  staff  that  knows  everything  that  can 
be  knoun  about  transportation. 

To  take  this  jurisdiction  and  give  it  to 
Uie  Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  the 
"goixiies"  committee,  I  think  would  be 
doing  an  injustice  to  tlie  overall  field  of 
commerce. 

But,  rather  than  getting  into  any  very 
fmoUonal  discourse  about  the  facts  of 
We  and  about  who  wants  jxiwer  and  who 
does  not  want  power,  I  think  that  logic 
dictates  that  commerce  includes  trans- 
porution. 

We  in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  are  very  bu.sy.  of 
course,  and  we  do  come  in  with  more  than 
our  share  of  legislation  before  the  House, 
probably  more  than  any  other  commit- 
tees of  the  House. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the 
Members,  on  the  basis  of  logic,  to  vote  for 
the  Kuykendall  amendment. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  that  would  be  more 
disastroi'  to  the  transportation  system 
of  this  country  than  to  have  the  prob- 
lems of  tr:jisportation  considered  by  dif- 
ferent committees.  The  problems  of 
transportation  are  closely  related.  What 
is  done  for  the  airlines  affect  the  rail- 
roads and  vice  versa.  To  resolve  the  is- 
sues fairly  and  adequately  requires  con- 
trol over  the  total  package,  not  a  part. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  commit- 
tee In  the  House  that  requires  more  tech- 
Bical  knowledge  in  dealing  with  problems 
relating  to  the  field  over  which  it  has 
JurisdicUon  than  does  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
ntb  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  who 
«erves  on  the  Tiansportation  Subconi- 
niuee,  and  has  firsthand  knowledge  as 
ladeed,  does  the  distinguished  gentlemari 
iiom  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jarman)  ,  the  chau-- 
liiin  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Acionautics.  and  I  might 
^vi  i-oint  out  that  the  genUeman  from 
Tennessee  <Mr.  KuYii-.NDALD  is  the 
taiiiing  minority  member  on  that  same 
Sa'K'o.Tiraittee  on  Tran.sportaUon  and 
•^fc'onautics.  To  Uke  this  juiitdiction 
fh^o  ''*^"^  ^^'®  committee  would  make 
We  voiumittee  on  Intei-state  and  Foreign 
^tornmerce  virtuil'.y  nothing  more  than  a 
"eai-.h  committee,  and  I  think  that  Uia 
tJmrnittee  deserves  more  than  that 

Mr.  STUros.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
^i'iiJe  the  requisite  number  oi  words. 

«r.  JOKES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
•"^n.  Will  the  gentleman  yi?ld' 

Mr.  STLTJDS.  I  >;U  be  glad  to  yield 
w  ^he  Beiitieman  from  Alabama. 
^  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
••'an,  had  any  of  us  been  in  the  Hcusc  in 
'»*6  wuen  the  Reor?rui7ati.n  Act  was 
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passed,  we  would  have  heard  the  same 
arguments  that  are  being  made  hei-e  tliis 
afternoon,  and  that  is  that  we  must  con- 
tinue with  the  58  standing  committees 
ratlier  than  reduce  them  to  19  commit- 
tees. Of  course,  the  stimulation  of  the 
tiiouglit  at  that  time  was  to  reduce  the 
conflict  tliat  existed  jm-isdictionalwise 
in  the  vai-ious  committees.  Now  the  same 
proposition  has  arisen  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  is  we  are  trying  to  con- 
tinue tlirougli  the  Hansen  and  Boiling 
report,  and  the  concept  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  tMr.  Martin),  as  to  the 
best  way  in  which  to  eliminate  these 
kinds  of  proDlems. 

I  would  like  to  assure  tha  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  that  Uiere 
is  not  a  single  member  oi  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  who  made  overtures  for 
this  jurisdiction  that  has  been  awarded 
us  imder  the  terms  of  the  two  proposi- 
tions. Not  one  time  has  it  been  ever  said 
that  we  v.ere  lecherous  or  desirous  of 
obtaining  this  jurisdiction.  But  I  can 
assure  the  Members  that  there  is  just  as 
much  capability,  genius,  origlnsility,  and 
dedication  among  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  as  there  is 
in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

Since  when  does  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee have  such  an  attiaction  and  such 
wide  capabilities  that  they  would  despair 
that  the  Pubhc  Works  Committee  could 
not  handle  its  new  task. 

We  have  authorized  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  projects  accepted  by 
the  House.  We  now  have  a  mass  trans- 
portation bill.  We  are  m  the  throes  of  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  which  has 
almost  stopped  us  from  obtaining  mass 
transportation  legislation. 

If  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  that 
these  transportation  problems  should  be 
resolved  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, malce  them  repose  in  one  committee, 
and  let  them  fimction  coordinately 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shoiUd 
like  to  make  an  observation  If  I  do  liave 
time.  I  should  like  to  make  a  simple 
observation,  wliich  I  suppo're  is  pai- 
Ucularly  appropriate  for  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  tins  House— to  make  a  simple 
observation.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  heart,  or  at  least  the  theoretical 
heart,  of  all  of  the  proposals  before  us 
is  lo  rationalise  the  committee  juris- 
diction of  this  boc'y.  aU  of  us  know  that 
in  sc>mo  very,  very  key  areas  we  have 
scattered  and  fractured  our  juri'suiction 
all  over  the  map.  Several  of  these  areas 
are  involved  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  par- 
Ucularly  health  and  transportation 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  thrust  of  tlie 
gentleman's  amendment  essentially  is  to 
take  aviation  jurisdiction  and  put  it  in 
tlie  healiii  committee.  I  question  t'le 
vaticna'.iiy  of  that.  What  we  are  u-yiiig 
to  do — at  least  what  most  of  us  are  tiy- 
iug  to  do,  and  rheoretically  all  oi  us  are 
Ir.vins  to  dc—is  to  take  major  areas  of 
juri!>uiiiiGn,  Uansrortatiou,  for  example 
and  consolidate  them  h.\o  one  commit- 
tee so  we  get  some  rational,  coordinated 
amirc-ith  to  le^LslaUon  in  the  Coa-ress. 
A  M.nilar  situ.-.'. ion  c-xi.st.-  v.-ilh  l-e..Uh. 


The  Hansen  committee  has  placed  rail- 
roads in  the  health  committee,  pre- 
sumably because  they  are  sick.  I  can 
U^iiik  of  no  otlier  reason  that  they  be- 
long in  the  health  committee.  To  com- 
pound Uiat  irrationality,  by  taking  air- 
lines and  putting  tiiem  In  the  health 
committee  certainly  would  make  a 
mockery  of  what  we  ought  to  be  about 
in  our  efforts  to  rationahze  the  commit- 
tee jurisdiction  of  this  House. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  have  been 
fai-  more  logicaL  as  suggested  by  the 
gencleman  from  Kansas  a  moment  ago, 
10  move  to  take  railroads  out  of  the 
iiealUi  committee  and  put  them  in  the 
trauiportation  committee.  Why  should 
that  be  an  illogical  thing  for  this  Hotise 
to  be  doing? 

On  the  question  of  expertise.  It  Is  per- 
fectly ti-ue,  as  has  been  argued  by  tiie 
gentleman,  and  by  some  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  that  we  have  ex- 
pertise existing  there  on  the  question  at 
aviation,  railroads,  and  other  things. 
Eveiy  committee  of  this  House  has  ex- 
pertise, obviously,  on  the  matters  of  its 
current  jurisdiction.  If  we  accept  that  as 
an  argument,  we  will  have  no  change 
whatsoever  at  any  time.  If  we  are  un- 
willing to  shift  responsibility,  if  we  are 
convinced  that  we  are  all  old  dog.s,  in- 
capable of  learning  new  tiicks,  we  will 
have  adopted  an  argument  for  preserv- 
ing the  status  quo,  come  what  may.  And 
cleaily  in  that  case  nothing  will  ever 
come. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairmar. 
v^iil  Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  genUemaa 
fiom  Tennessee. 

Ml-.  KUYKENDALL.  I  thauk  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  guess  I  somewhat  resent  the  gentle - 
mans  calling  me,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inter-tate  and  Foreign 
Coni.merce.  a  member  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee. I  am  not  willing  yet  to  accept  that 
nnme.  It  is  still  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  The  gentlemaiis 
amendment  leaves  tlie  title  as  tlie  "Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Health." 

The  CVLAiniAAli  The  time  of  Uie  gen- 
tleman has  ex^^ired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  tlie  requ^t 
of  Ml-.  KuyKEKUAi.L.  Mr.  Stcdds  w».s 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I\lr.  Cuainiisin, 
will  the  gentleman  yieLi? 

Ml".  3 TLTJDS.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Teniies.sec. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mi-.  Chair.i.an,  i  . 
havf  otated  off  -  nd  on  tliis  iloor  before 
tlie;  o  debates  and  up  to  the  present  time 
if  the  Boiling  coiiimittee  hart  seen  fit  to 
fonn  a  Committee  ou  Tr-in^porUtion, 
wiiicii  it  shoulQ  have  dene,  I  T\ouid  not 
be  fi:'htir'4  this  ai  all  tod»y,  bccau.-ie  we 
could  have  laktn  the  tVsS.  members  and 
M?:abois  of  the  Iiouse  aisd  combined 
them  iitto  a  coaimittee  th^t  would  have 
bcf-.-i  warth>  ccitainly  ol  one  central 
ccnmittee. 

I  v.oud  l:k  to  comnisra  im  one  last 
\l\in^  to  llic  gL'uileman  from  Alabama 
for  nltom  i  h.i\e  great  respect.  We  have 
in  no  w-iy  iiiiphed  that  there  is  not  ex- 
j  Jit;..f  in  L'.e  TubM-  ^r  ,rk^  Cv..m;mttc:. 
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Our  committee  kn(  ws  nothing  about  the 
highways  and  hignway  safety  and  truck 
nidths  and  truck!  lengths  and  truck 
weights  and  we  do  not  clnim  we  do.  and 
I  also  know  thnt  tJ  ey  do  not  claim  they 
have  expcrl'se  in  he  fields  of  aviation 
and  ra  J'-oads,  I  kr  ow  they  do  not  have 
the  expertice  in  tl  e  fields  in  which  we 
are  expert. 

So  I  would  like  ;o  make  this  clear  to 
the  gentleman  f n  m  Alabama,  that  I 
think  their  expert!;  e  is  great  in  the  fields 
they  have  handled  so  v.ell  in  these  years. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  MrJchairmnn.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite   number  of  words. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Sfr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  The  gentl  ;man  from  Washing- 
ton offers  an  amc  ndment  in  the  pro- 
scribed degree  and;  cannot  be  recognized 
on  that  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
please  take  a  micro  )hone. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  N  r.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  the  gentleman  is 
ofTerin'^  an  amendment  which  is  not 
proper  und^^r  the  n  les. 

The  CHAIRMA:^.  The  gentleman 
from  Wfshington  vill  state  his  purpose 
for  rising. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chi-lrrnan,  I  mov3  to 
strike  the  last  vord. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  ITr.  Chairman,  and  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  is  not  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Wi«hout  objection, 
the  gentleman  froii  Washinfton  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutt  s. 

Mr.  MEFDS.  Mr.  ( 'h.iii  nnn.  I  .?eek  this 
timo  to  "^tt-^nipt  to  letermine  if  there  is 
some  v.av  to  asrerlpin  a  ccnsensas  on 
time  on  thii  anicnc  ment.  and  for  that 
purpo^^e  I  would  asl?  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  c  n  the  Kuykcndall 
amendment  end  In    0  minutes. 


Is  there  objection  to 
Gentleman    from 


The  CH.MR'TAN 
the     request    of    th 
Washington? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Ii^-.  Chairman,  I  ob 
Ject. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  M>-.  Chairman,  I 
je-^t. 

The  CHAIRMAN. 

Mr.    ECKHARDT 
ii.«;c  to  speak  in  favo; 

Mr.   Chairman.  I 
position  of  agreeing 


of  the  Public  Works  ( Committee  who  have 


spoken  on  the  basis 


but  not  on  their  cone  lusions  I  think  they 


are  absolutely  right 


airlines  sh.uld  be  urder  the  same  juris 


diction    Indeed    the 


them  under  the  sam  ;  jurisdiction. 


The  difficulty  and 
amendment  is  that 


the  railroads  are  where  thev  have  always 
been,  in  the  Interstat?  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  tut  airline  jurisdic- 
tion has  been  trans4erred  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mri  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  brief  y"* 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mx.  Milford). 

Mr.  MILI-X)RD.  M^-.  Chairman,  let  us 
clearly  understand  esiactly  what  the  gen 


ob- 


Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I 
of  the  amendment. 

find  .nyself  in  the 
with  two  members 


of  their  argument 


that  railroads  and 


Boiling    bill    keeps 


the  reason  for  the 
in  the  Hansen  bill 


t.emen  in  the  Public 


were  saying  We  did  i  lot  just  speak  about 
the  airlines  and  rai  roads.  We  said  all 


Works  Committee 


modes  of  transportation  and  that  means 
mass  transit,  rail,  hiphways,  and  alrlfaies. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  understand  the 
pr-ntleman's  position,  and  for  that  rea- 
.son  the  gentlemnn  probably  would  sup- 
port the  Boiling  proposal,  but  the  ijoint 
I  am  making  is  that  this  is  the  wrong 
time  to  oppose  an  amendment  that 
would  plncc  within  the  same  committee's 
jurisdiction  two  modes  of  commercial 
transportation  both  of  which  are  gov- 
erned with  respect  to  their  labor  aspects 
by  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  v  ith  re- 
spect to  their  r:ites  and  commercial 
aspects  bv  legal  concepts  an.i  agency 
."•tiuctures  th.it  have  much  i>-.  common. 
Whatever  we  believe  about  which  com- 
mittee is  the  most  competent  in  order  to 
control  these  modes  of  transportation — 
and  I  am  not  making  an  argument  here 
for  one  committee  or  another.  I  under- 
Ftand  we  could  debate  that  from  now 
on — the  distlngtiished  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee who  holds  my  strongest  feaUy 
and  the  Members  who  speak  for  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  who  have  my  high 
rcpard.  neither  one  will  be  convinced 
that  their  committee  is  not  infinitely  wise 
and  cannble  with  respect  to  these 
fiolds — the  point  is  that  the  choice  should 
ultima teiv  lea  choice  between  the  re- 
tention of  airlines  and  railroads  in  Inter- 
est att-  and  Foreign  Commerce  or  the  re- 
moval of  b^lh  ail-line.)  and  railroads  to 
Public  Vv'orks. 

Tin?  is  I'ot  the  time  to  make  that 
decision.  TTiis  is  the  time  to  at  least 
create  one  vehicle  in  which  botli  airlines 
and  railroads  would  be  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Port>ign  Commerce. 
That  is  the  only  dcioion  Ihnt  is  to  be 
nifide  here. 

The  distinguished  Members  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  can  raise 
the  question  where  it  ought  to  be.  where 
all  transportation  ought  to  be.  at  a  later 
time;  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  rai^e 
it. 

This  is,  in  efTect  a  perfecting  nmcnd- 
mtnt  thai  would  give  the  ultimate  choice 
of  deciding  that  railways  and  airlines 
.'•hould  remain  in  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  or  at  a  later  time,  if  we 
choose  to  place  them  .n  Public  Works,  we 
can  vote  for  the  Boiling  report. 

But  under  any  circumstances  it  is  ut- 
terly illogical  to  put  one  in  one  commit- 
tee and  one  in  another. 

For  instance,  in  the  Surface  Tran.six)r- 
tation  Act  we  have  the  very  difficult 
question  of  tiying  to  provide  a  means  by 
which  there  can  be  fiexibility  of  rail- 
way rates,  by  a  railroad  changing  its 
rates  within  a  7-percent  margin  in  either 
direction,  and  at  the  same  time  protect- 
ing the  resulting  competition  of  barges 
or  even  airlines.  We  have  got  to  balance 
many  factors  with  respect  to  many 
transportation  modes. 

Now.  wherever  we  put  the  jurisdiction, 
airlines  and  railroads  should  be  m  the 
same  committee  and  that  is  precisely 
what  the  nmendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  does. 

When  we  want  lo  ultimately  decide 
which  committee  it  goes  to.  we  will  have 
that  choice:  but  at  least  at  this  time 
airlines  should  be  moved  to  the  same 


committee   in   the  Hansen   report  that 
railroads  are  in. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  compniniise  substitute 
which  is  currently  before  the  committee, 
along  with  the  Han.sen  substitute,  that 
my  r,ubititute  does  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kuy- 
kcndall) is  attempting  to  do  by  his 
amendment  in  amending  the  Hansen 
substitute.  The  gentleman  and  I  are  in 
complete  ajjreement  on  this  matter.  In 
view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
nmendment,  to  my  judgment,  would 
somewhat  strengthen  the  monstrosity 
that  we  have  before  us.  which  I  refer  to 
again  as  the  Hansen  substitute.  I  am  in 
opix».-ition  to  this  amendment  to  the 
Hansen  substitute. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mi-.  Chair- 
mi  n,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nura- 
1:t  oi  words. 

10 1'.  Ch  irman.  as  some  of  us  know,  i 
.'.erved  with  the  di'-.t.inguishpd  gentle- 
vuman  from  Washington  on  the  so- 
called  Hansen  committee.  I  spent  a  little 
tim;"'  and  effort  working  on  that  report. 

I  h.?vc  a  significant  number  of  grave 
reservations,  about  the  Boiling  commit- 
iee  recommendations:  but  if  there  is  any 
rrcommondation  that  made  sense,  it  was 
to  unify  the  transportaiion  delivery  sj-s- 
tppi  01  thi ..  country,  becau-e  it  makes  no 
.^eme  by  any  mpp^urement. 

Th3  f'ans-^n  proposal  similarly  rero?- 
nizes  the  need  for  additional  unity.  As  a 
iniUt.v  Oi  ;act,  if  we  look  at  the  proposed 
n.'l^f  in  th''5  respect  tlT^t  represent  II 
disparate  points  of  view  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  we  n'^reed  completely  with  the 
10  bipartisan  Members  representing  the 
disp.Tratc  points  of  view  on  the  Boiliri',' 
co-mmittee. 

Tlien,  we  recoenizo  purely  and  solely 
oiu  of  love  and  affection  for  th?  beloved 
£;'>n»leman  from  West  Vinjinii.  and  for 
no  possible  other  reason  that  one  could 
justify  our  decision,  because  we  know 
his  intimate  interest  with  railroads.  We 
broke  up  th^  entire  unity  on  the  trans- 
portation d  livry  sy.3tem  for  that  one 
excpptlor  It  is  compounding  an  error 
with  outrageous  judgment  if  we  further 
rractm?  the  transportation  system  and 
then  add  to  the  Interstate  Committee, 
v.hich  I  would  note  under  both  the  BoU- 
'np  committee,  a  bipartisan  10,  and  under 
the  Hansen  committee,  a  partisan  11, 
we  both  fully  a';reed  that  h:alth  care, 
at  least  to  the  extent  it  was  generally 
fimded.  should  be  united  in  the  Health 
and  Commerce  Committee. 

So.  the  Health  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee is  already  enormously  beefed  up, 
enormously  strengthened,  and  it  is  in 
part  justified,  in  my  view,  because  we 
spread  the  effort  that  now  will  be  in  the 
Transportation  Committee,  known  as 
Public  Works. 

So.  whether  a  Member  is  for  Hansen 
•  >r  whether  he  is  for  Boiling— and  iny 
heavens,  let  us  not  compound  any  fur- 
ther th3  one  provision  that  at  one  point 
was  virtually  identical  in  both  proposals 
affecting  both  the  Interstate  Commit- 
tf^  and  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
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These  decisions,  I  must  submit,  wore 
not  based  on  philosophical  questions.  The 
philosophical  spread  was  too  sreat.  There 
was  a  belief  that  general  fund  health 
care  had  to  be  united,  and  to  the  extent 
that  people  h^d  to  sar  that,  the  transpor- 
tation delivery  system  should  be  united. 
Therefore,  my  colleagues,  I  urje  the 
sound  rejection  of  this  proposed  am?;icl- 
ment. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  things  to  say 
about  this  particular  vote,  one  being  .spe- 
cific and  one  general. 

First,  of  course,  I  have  an  Int-srcst  in 
the  amendment  which  is  beini  offered 
because  I  am  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Aeronautics  Siibcommitee  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
The  transfer  praposed  by  the  Boiling 
resolution  and  the  Hansen  resolution  and 
the  Martin  resolution,  all  of  them  hav- 
ing seen  the  light  and  decided  that  the 
aviation  R.  &  D.  cecrtlon  should  go  to  the 
new  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee. That  m.akcs  very  good  sense,  quite 
frankly,  becau.se  thei-e  is  a  totally  frac- 
tured R.  &  D.  .situation  at  the  present 
time. 

The  R.  8:  D.  done  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  Is  under  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  the  aviation  R.  Si 
D.  that  Is  done  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Committee  is  under  our 
jurisdiction.  This  has  caused  great  prob- 
lems. As  a  mrxtter  of  fact,  there  is  a 
very  serious  one  in  the  jet  noise  retrofit 
program  where  both  agencies  were  work- 
ing on  and  have  worked  on  a  different 
type  of  retrofit  program. 

So.  I  think  this  step  beirg  offered  in 
this  amendment  would  be  a  great  step 
back  and  should  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 
But,  on  the  general  situation  we  have 
bere — and  I  am  going  to  suggest  this  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Bol- 
iiNG> — I  think  this  particular  amend- 
ment Is  a  better  vote  on  the  sentiment 
of  the  House  for  committee  reform  than 
his  proposal,  which  Is  very  unique,  to  try 
to  strike  the  resolving  clause  to  prove 
whether  Mcmbe)-s  really  want  congres- 
sional reform. 

The  argument  made  here — and  it  will 
be  offered  in  any  ca.so.  of  course,  where 
any  suggestion  of  any  change  of  juris- 
diction in  any  committee  is  made  by 
either  the  Boiling,  Haixsen.  or  Martin  res- 
olutions—that there  Is  expertise  in  the 
committee  from  which  the  particular  jur- 
isdiction is  being  taken  fi-ora  will  be  lost, 
and  that  is  true. 

So.  this  argument,  if  once  sustained 
by  the  House,  would  seem  to  me  to  go  to 
any  amendment  offered  hereafter  to  keep 
Jurisdiction  in  the  place  where  it  is.  Once 
accepted  by  the  House,  it  would  make 
any  change  of  committee  jurisdiction  ac- 
ademic. Therefore,  I  hope  the  Hou.se  will 
respond  rather  forcefully  on  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  reject  it  and  let  u.s  get  on 
with  the  business  before  us. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chainnf  !\  I  move 
to  strike  the  retjuisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  ourht 
to  remember  that  the  amendment  pends 
to  the  resolution  offered  by  the  distin- 
Kuished  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
and  that  her  resolution  Is  far  superior 
"O  fjiai  cuiious  deviv-e  that  has  been 


presented  to  us  by  tl:e  Boiling  conunit- 
tee.  Both  of  them  create,  I  think,  clearly 
a  number  of  compromises.  In  all  fair- 
ne.ss,  it  must  be  said  that  there  arc 
strong  arguments  to  putting  all  ti-an.s- 
portation  in  one  committee,  but  I  thir.k 
if  the  Members  will  read  the  Han.sen 
Piopo.'^^al  cr  the  Bollins  propositi  tliey 
will  find  that  indeed  neither  put  all 
transportiition  in  one  committee.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  amendment,  (.lie 
Han.sen  pi'oposal,  would  afTect  n  great 
deal  of  transportation  so  noticeably  as  to 
create  ma.; or  splits.  What  it  does  is  say 
that  aviition  goes  in  with  railroads  a:id 
that  ICC  regulated  lndustri\^  fcU  under 
the  same  cornrnitiee. 

I  think  that  an  analysio  of  what  that 
does  is  not  very  hard  to  come  to.  For  ex- 
ample, airline  labor  and  railway  labor 
botli  fall  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
They  shoirld  be  in  the  same  committee  so 
.IS  to  rercira  uniform  snd  consistent 
tre.itmcnt. 

It  does  stril-.e  nxe  tliat  putting  railroad 
labor  in  one  committee  and  the  statute 
under  which  the  trade  unions  in  that  in- 
dustry happen  to  be  regulated,  and  pnit- 
ting  the  airline  labor  in  another  ccmmit- 
tec  doer  not  make  very  good  sense.  It 
means  the  transportation  Industry  and 
its  workers  regulated  by  different  com- 
mittees under  tlie  same  statutes  will  be 
differently  treated.  As  a  result  of  thus, 
jurisdictional  conflicts  and  disparate 
treatment  of  labor  in  times  of  dispute 
and  crises  wher  the  national  railroad 
labor  legifli'tion  come:,  before  this  Hou.se 
is  certain  to  follow. 

The  House  has  ju.st  finl.-hed  considera- 
tion of  surface  transportation  legislation, 
and  in  that  legislation  was  Involved  a 
larcat  number  of  considerations  involving 
four  modes  of  transportation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  committee  considered  rates 
and  other  similar  transportation  ques- 
tions which  might  shift  the  cargo  from 
trucks  to  railroads,  or  to  barges,  or  In- 
deed. whic>i  might  shift  pa.ssengers  from 
railroads  to  airlines,  or  vice  versp. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  or  un'^'Lse, 
to  me,  to  put  pro.oasrtls  affecting  these 
clasely  repulated  subjects  in  the  same 
committee.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not 
transportation  ought  to  go  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  or  the  Com- 
merce Committee  is  really  not  an  im- 
portant question  before  this  body,  but 
rather  it  is  the  rational  handling  of  the 
problem,  seeing  to  it  that  transporta- 
tion problems  are  handled  in  the  same 
fashion,  by  the  same  com;nittee,  giving 
oonsideracian  to  all  questions  relative  to 
the  different  modes  of  transiwrtation. 

Raih-oads  can  be  very  definitely  af- 
fected on  legislation  affecting  trucks,  and 
in  like  fasliion  aiiiines  might  be  desper- 
ately affected  by  legislation  which  might 
create  or  expand  Amtrak.  Fairness  to 
the  public  interest,  and  to  the  regulated 
industries  and  not  to  any  Member  of 
Congress  or  any  committee.  Public 
Woi-ks  Committee  or  Committee  on 
Commerce,  but  rather  it  is  to  those  in- 
dustries who  know  that  their  problems 
will  be  wisely  considered  Is  the  reason 
for  supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes.  I  wiU  jield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  intention,  if  this  amendment  fails,  to 
introduce  an  amendment  placing  all  ele- 
ments of  transport  tion  in  the  same 
ccinmirtee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  think  tiiere  are  .some 
arguments  agaiij.-^t  that,  bui  tlie  gentle- 
man has  a  right  to  do  &o.  The  hard  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  proposal  a.s 
presented  to  us.  alLhough  it  purports  to 
put  all  transiJoriatiou  in  one  place,  it 
doc5  not.  While  wc  are  con.siUering  that 
question,  it  miglit  be  recognized  that 
the  Dolling  reixjit  repre£cnt.s  to  tiiis 
i.'Od,v  a  simile  1-  lar^e  group  of  curious 
comiJiomise.s. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C!uei;t:o;i  is  on 
tile  amendment  offered  by  the  gentje- 
n^an  from  Termessee  (Mi-.  Kutkek- 
D.ALLi,  to  the  aniendnient  in  the  natuie 
of  a  substitute.  off,3red  by  the  gentle- 
voman  from  Washington  (Mr;...  Hansehs). 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ro<vj  ap- 
1-cjrod  to  have  it. 

RFCORDBS  VOTB 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chal;mat-.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  d-s- 
\ice.  and  there  v.ere— ayes  172,  noes  239, 
ai'.s-A'ered  'present'  1,  not  votirig  22,  us 
ff^Uovs : 

IRoU  Xo.  556! 
AYES— 172 


.\:-iini.~ 

C'lrniin 

P-'Vi.=; 

Addaijoo 

tioodliEs 

reyser 

AleyaiiUvr 

Cross 

PlLkle 

AiirirewB. 

i;iib.<^p:- 

roE-;o 

N.  Da'iv. 

Hsley 

Powe;!.  Ohlc 

Ar-her 

ti-inley 

Preyer 

Areud.s 

lias'.iuss 

Price,  ri. 

A.'hljrrok 

Hawkins 

Price,  Tex. 

ncard 

.Hcbert 

Qiiillen 

13ifi?oi 

Hcluz 

Reiiss 

Bieattr 

lielntoiJct 

Robinson.  Va. 

Biay 

HlllEll&W 

Rogers 

BrocWnridee 

HOLan 

Koucaj'lo.  N.T. 

Biinkley 

Ho;ifieId 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Brooks 

Huber 

Ko.>-;enkow!>t! 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hudiiut 

r:ous.:elot 

Bro*!!.Mlc-h. 

H.i'it 

Bey 

Brovhill.N.C. 

IchorcX 

Runnels 

Brojhlil.  Va. 

Jarnian 

Riuh 

Buchansn 

Johnfon.  Ps 

.■■"  Germsiu 

B';'.u'.  F'a. 

Joue.?.  N.C. 

faiUictinun 

U'.nke,  Mas?. 

Korih 

Sattcrfle?d 

Byror 

K;ng 

E'-herle 

Crt:rp 

.I'jykendi.:! 

aohneebeH 

C  true;. ,  Ohio 

Kyros 

Se'jeltus 

Carter 

Lr.udijrebe 

S'.'iberlii'ii 

Cedcri.ipr? 

l,uita 

Sboiip 

Clir.irii;erlu;n 

Lf-sctt 

bhrlvpr 

Chopppll 

I.;;.:; 

Sn:vs 

Clancy 

icrt 

K'3k 

Clark 

Lujpn 

Kkubiiz 

Coiiiel- 

Lukeii 

Slack 

Cnllins.Tex. 

M-CcUIstiJr 

Smith.  N.T. 

Cormajx 

M'-FflU 

&Uigeers 

Crane 

.\IcS{.a.idci: 

Sieigcr.  Ar!?. 

D.I  Hie;,  Dan 

M:tcdonaIci 

ii.i\-ttOU 

Dr.nicl.  RobTt 

M.'d1;r»n 

Stucke;- 

W..  Jr. 

MaUary 

SuUlvaii 

Dau'cisoii 

Mann 

Symlngicc 

Da\ls.  Ga. 

Maisuimpa 

Syninis 

DeLiney 

M-ncalfe 

TtsyJor.  N.C. 

Denho!i'i 

M  i-h<;-l 

Tieman 

Donl 

Mills 

lowcU,  Nev. 

Dovine 

Mii:k 

Treen 

Di.iei-u 

>Toiiohan 

Van  DeetiB 

Dov.illili; 

Montpoiaery 

Waldle 

Dul.-ikl 

Morgan 

Wampler 

Duncan 

MOc.4 

Ware 

Eckliardl 

Marph".  lU. 

Wi;aien 

E.shIoman 

M'jrphr,  N.T. 

V.'hlteliur;=f 

Evlas,  Tenn. 

Vurtba 

Whltten 

Flyct 

Myers 

WUaoa.Bob 

Fors;,  ilie 

Nflseu 

Winn 

Fn^v 

NiN 

Wyait 

till  ton 

Pa<sm«a 

VouBg.  Alaska 

Gaycio- 

Pat  man 

-Vouag.  ni. 

Otttvs 

Patien 

ToiTD;?,  Tex. 

OlbbOBS 

Pepi)(  r 

Lioi; 
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Abdnor 

Abzug 

Andersoa, 

Calir. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Anuunzio 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Bailiio 
BafallB 
Baiter 
BHrrett 
Bauman 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergiand 
BevUI 
Bingham 
Bntnlk 
Hoggs 
Bo  and 
BolUng 
Bow  en 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Broomaeld 
Brotzman 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Biirieson  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Casey.  Tex. 
Chlfholm 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
ClawKon,  Del 
Cay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Coben 
Collins,  ni. 
con  able 
Con;an 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronin 
Culver 
D;inlels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis  S  C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Gar^a 
Dellenback 
Dcllutns 
Dennis 
Dickinson 
Disgs 
Donohue 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ellbers 
Erienbom 
Esch 
fHScell 
FIndley 
Fl?h 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 

Fountain 
Fraser 

FreMnt'huysen 
Frenzel 
Fioehlich 
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NOES— 23  > 

Fuqu* 

Gialmo 

GInn 

Gonzalez 

Orasso 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlfnths 

Grover 

Oude 

Ounter 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

scbmldt 
Hanraban 
Hansen,  Idat  9 
Hansen.  Was^ 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hc'chler.  W.  \  a 
Heckler,  Masi 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hliils 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Honon 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Johnson.  Cal 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Okla, 
Jones.  Ttuu. 
Jordan 
Kastenmeler 
Kai'en 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
ICiUczynski 
Koch 

Lacomarslno 
Mtton 
Long.  Lfl. 
Long,  Md, 
McCioskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
Mt'Ewen 
McKay 
McKlnney 
MH'iden 
Mahon 
Marazltl 
Martin.  Nebr 
Martin.  N.C. 
Maihlas.  Calif 
Mathls.  Ga. 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mezvlnsky 
Mllford 
Miller 
Minlsh 
Minshnll,  Ohlp 
MUrhell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.T 
Mizell 
Moakley 
Moorhead, 

Csllf. 
Moorhea...  Pa 
Mosher 
Natchrr 
Nedzl 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Ooidwater 
NOT   VOTINGl-22 


Audf-rson.  HI.     Fisher 


Blackburn 
Bra  SCO 
Brown.  Ohio 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Derwlnskl 
Dorn 
Fvnr.s.  Colo. 


Gray 

Hanna 

Johnson.  Coli  > 

Landrum 

Lehman 

McClory 

Mayue 


So  the  amendment  to 
in   the  nature  of  a  substitute 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote 
aii  above  recorded. 


N.T. 


,  Wyo. 


O'Neill 

Owens 

Parrla 

Perkins 

Pike 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Range! 

Rees 

Rcgula 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Klegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robison, 

Rodmo 

Roe 

Roncallo, 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Hoybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Shipley 

Shusier 

Smith.  lows 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J.  WlUlacn 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steeie 
Steclman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
S'erhena 
Stokes 
siubblefleld 
Studds 
Talcott 
Tayior.  Mo. 
Ttague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Traxler 
Udall 
UUn.an 
Vender  Jngt 
Vender  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
VlRorlto 
Walsh 
White 
WUlnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wli.'ion. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex, 
Wo:  IT 
Wright 
Wvdier 
Wy;ie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Young.  S.C. 
Zublockl 
ZwucU 


Podell 
Rnrick 
Rooney.  N.T. 
Thornton 
Waggonner 
Young,  Ga. 


he  amendment 
was  re- 

was  announced 


AMKNOMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB.  YOUNG  OF  FLOB- 
IDA  TO  THE  AMZNDMEKTS  IN  THE  NATURE  OF 
A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFEBED  BY  MRS.  HANSEN  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Touno  of 
Florida  to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington : 

Page  15,  Immediately  after  line  2,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(h)  There  shall  be  In  the  House  the  per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Aging,  which 
.shall  not  have  legislative  Jurisdiction  but 
which  shall  have  Jurisdiction — 

■•(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehen- 
sive study  and  review  of  the  problems  of  th« 
older  Americari.  including  but  not  limited  to 
Income  maintenance,  bousing,  health  (In- 
cluding medical  research  ) ,  welfare,  employ- 
ment, education,  recreation,  and  participa- 
tion In  family  and  community  life  In  self- 
respecting  citizens; 

"(2)  to  study  the  use  of  all  practicable 
means  and  methods  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  public  and  private  programs 
and  policies  which  will  assist  the  older  Amer- 
ican In  taking  a  full  part  in  national  life  and 
which  win  encourage  the  utilization  of  the 
knowledge,  skills,  special  aptitudes,  and  abil- 
ities of  older  Americans  to  contribute  to  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans: 

"(3)  to  develop  policies  that  would  en- 
courage the  coordination  of  both  govern- 
mental and  private  programs  designed  to 
deal  with  problems  of  aging:  and 

"(4)  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  or  by  the  White  House  Con- 
Terence  on  Aging  relating  to  programs  or 
policies  aUectlng  older  Americans." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  his  amazing  laclc  of  success  earlier 
this  day  I  am  somewhat  reluctant  to 
state  to  our  colleagues  that  I  ofifer  this 
amendment  in  conjunction  with  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  Heinz  I,  but  I  also  will  say  Mr. 
Chairman  that  this  amendment  is  not 
particularly  to  try  to  make  the  Boiling 
or  the  Martin  or  the  Hansen  proposals 
look  better  one  than  another  and  it  Is 
not  a  ploy  to  try  to  slow  down  action 
and  debate  in  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure before  us  today.  It  is  however  a  very 
sincere  effort  to  do  what  some  200  of  our 
colleagues  have  already  introduced  reso- 
lutions to  do,  and  that  is  to  create  a  Se- 
lect Conunittee  on  the  Aging. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
published  in  the  Record  on  July  23  and 
again  on  September  23  when  the  sched- 
uling was  changed  and  copies  have  been 
given  to  all  the  appropriate  leaders  of 
the  committees  and  subcommittees. 

This  amendment  is  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Aging  and  it  does 
nothing  to  interfere  with  any  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  any  committee  created  by 
tiie  Boiling  proposal  or  the  Hansen  pro- 
posal or  the  Martin  proposal. 

In  1971  the  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Aging  listed  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations for  making  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  responsive  in  the  needs  of 
our  older  .Americans  One  major  recom- 
mendation was  to  call  for  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  which  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives functiDning  in  a  comparable  role  to 
that  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Commit- 


tee on  Aging.  In  the  3  years  since  the 
publication  of  that  recommendation 
nearly  200  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  endorsed  it  by  the  in- 
troduction of  resolutions  to  do  just  that. 

This  new  select  committee  to  be  es- 
tablished by  this  amendment  will  have 
no  legislative  jurisdiction  and  will  un- 
dertake oversight  functions  only  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  in  the  Senate.  The  committee 
would  be  charged  with  conducting  a  con- 
tinuing and  comprehensive  study  and  re- 
view of  the  problems  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans and  with  developing  policy  recom- 
mendations to  assist  older  Americans  in 
taking  full  part  in  national  life  and  de- 
velDping  policies  of  coordination  of  both 
governmental  and  private  programs  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
aging. 

There  are  problems  of  the  aging,  and  I 
just  want  to  read  a  paragraph  that  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  news  magazines  this 
week  about  the  problems  of  the  aging, 
that  we  should  be  aware  of, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  want  to  point 
out  some  of  the  problems  that  older 
Americans  have  that  we  may  be  Inter- 
ested In  from  time  to  time;  I  want  to 
just  read  this.  It  relates  to  a  situation 
that  exists  in  St.  Petersburg,  Pla..  today. 
That  is  in  the  district  that  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing.  I  would  wager 
it  exists  in  almost  every  congressional 
district  in  this  country  and  we  ought  to 
be  aware  of  it. 

The  title  is,  "Down,  Out,  and  Getting 
Older": 

Mrs.  Marie  Scaf^Uone,  a  76-year-old  widow, 
lives  alone  In  a  damp  garage  In  a  high-crime 
neighborhood  In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  She  owns 
the  house  next  to  the  garage — but  she  has  to 
rent  It  out  in  order  to  live.  What  food  she 
can  allord  Is  stored  In  a  secondhand  refrig- 
erator on  an  open  porch  and  prepared  In  her 
"kitchen" — a  rusty  hot  plate  and  an  ancient, 
metal  laundry  sink.  She  has  no  bathroom,  no 
heat  and  only  a  bare  light  bulb  for  illumina- 
tion. She  must  stretch  l^er  monthly  Income 
of  less  than  $200  so  far  that  she  can't  evea 
afford  to  buy  all  the  food  stamps  to  which 
she  Is  entitled.  On  top  of  all  this,  Mrs.  Scag- 
llone  is  gohig  blind. 

While  her  case  may  be  extreme,  Marie 
Scagllone  shares  the  fate  of  millions  rf 
Americans  to  whom  Inflation  Is  particularly 
cruel:  elderly  men  and  women  living  on  fixed 
Incomes.  For  them,  rliilng  prices  do  not  mean 
switching  from  steak  to  hamburger  or  giving 
vjp  the  pleasure  of  a  weekly  movie.  Instead, 
inflation  for  the  elderly  often  means  doing 
without  any  food  at  all  for  a  day  or  two  or 
forgoing   badly  needed  medical   care. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  read 
any  more  of  the  article.  I  think  what  I 
have  read  so  far  has  made  the  point. 

Tliere  are  21  committees  of  the  House 
today  that  have  some  jurisdiction  with 
legislation  relating  to  older  people.  Tliere 
are  seven  committees  that  have  some 
major  jurisdiction.  Wliat  I  am  suggesting 
here  Is  the  creation  of  a  select  commit- 
tee whose  .job  it  will  be  to  follow  the  pro- 
grams of  the  elderly  to  see  what  the 
problems  are,  to  try  to  keep  coordina- 
tion, to  make  recommendations. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
believe  that  those  200  Members  of  tlie 
House  who  have  already  introduced  reso- 
lutions to  do  this  very  thing  have  made 
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a  good  move.  I  believe  tlie  appropriate 
time,  the  appropriate  place  to  create  Uiis 
stiect  committee  is  right  now  while  we 
are  talking  about  reorganization  of  the 
tommittees  of  the  House  of  Rcprejseuta- 
tives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  the  serious  attention  they  have  paid 
to  this  amendment.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  successful  vote  on  this  matter. 

I  know  there  are  some  wlio  will  feel 
obligated  to  oppose  this  amendment  in 
order  to  sustain  the  integrity  of  one  of 
the  three  proposals  before  us;  but  we  in- 
tend to  offer  this  at  this  point  or  at  any 
other  point  that  might  be  appropriate,  so 
that  when  we  finish  committee  reform 
we  will  have,  in  fact,  created  that  select 
committee  that  will  be  concerned  with 
the  many  problems  of  older  Americans. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
in  oj  position  to  the  amendment  to  cre- 
ate a  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  I  do 
so  for  more  than  one  reason.  At  the  out- 
set, I  should  make  clear  that  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  chair,  of  the  Ccm:niitee 
en  Education  and  Labor  does  have  juris- 
diction over  the  Coniprehcnsi\c  Older 
American  Services  Act. 

I  think  that  the  record  will  show  that 
over  the  years  since  that  law  was  first 
enacted,  this  House  and  the  Congress  In 
general  have  made  significant  and  sub- 
stantial progre.  5  in  providing  a  variety 
of  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
older  people  of  our  society. 

I  think  the  record  will  also  show.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  our  subcommittee  and 
committee  have  beon  rather  a-jgressive 
ill  carrying  out  what  7  beiitve  most  of  us 
would  agree  is  a  crucial  responsibility  of 
Congress,  namely,  to  oversee  the  effective 
implementation  of  the  nieasurc  s  th;\t  we 
have  written  into  law. 

And  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  keeping  the 
oversight  authority  together  with  tlie 
authority  in  both  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee and  the  relevant  appropriations 
subcommittees  rather  than  to  proliferate 
a  variety  of  committees  that  do  not  have 
either  authorizing  or  appropriating 
responsibilities.  For  these  select  com- 
mittees, although  carrying  out  the  kind 
of  oversight  responsibility  that  I  believe 
the  gentleman's  proposal  has  ui  mind, 
do  not  have  the  capacity  to  be  effective 
in  terms  of  modifying  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

So  the  first  pcinl  I  wp.nt  to  m-ike  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  i.s  that  I 
think  the  .subcommittee,  at  least  the 
SiibcommUtee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  problems  of 
the  elderly,  has  been  doing  a  competent 
job  hoth  in  terms  of  cuthorizing  legisla- 
tion and  in  terms  of  oversight. 

Mr.  Chairmen,  there  is  a  secc.id  reason 
that  it  seems  to  me  this  amo'.dment 
should  not  be  pasir^cd,  why  it  is  unwise. 
Fjosat^e  of  thi.s  a'nsnclment  could  set  a 
l>rei:edeiit  for  a  oroliferation  of  other 
nimlar  select  crnimitic'f  -:  i  i  a  v.idc 
\uietv  of  fields. 

lor  example,  we  conld  iiave  pio^osals 
to  esLablish  a  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
.sumcr  Pioducls;  a  Select  Co:inut<ef  on 


Energy;  a  Select  Committee  on  Infla- 
tion; a  Select  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation. All  one  has  to  do  Is  to 
enumerate  the  variety  of  the  problems 
with  which  we  as  legislators  are  faced, 
and  to  consider  the  attention  that  may 
at  any  ^iven  moment  in  the  life  of  the 
country  be  focused  on  a  particular  area, 
to  understand  that  by  creating  this  kind 
of  committee  in  this  particular  field,  we 
will  only  set  a  precedent  for  making 
possible  one  select  committee  after 
another. 

If  there  is  anything  to  be  said  for 
some  of  the  several  proposals  now  before 
the  House  to  make  more  rational,  to 
make  more  reasonable,  to  make  more 
evident,  to  make  more  effective  the 
operation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, It  Is  that  most  of  them  avoic'  the 
already  con.siderable  proliferation  of 
responsibilities  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Tlierefore,  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Ibis  propo.sal  will  be  defeated,  because 
I  think  it  carries  the  seed  of  a  consider- 
able degree  of  Irresponsibility  In  our 
being  able  effectively  to  meet  the  respon- 
bibilities  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wonder  how  the  gentleman  would 
reply  to  this  question :  The  space  Is  com- 
pletely filled  up  in  all  of  the  three  House 
office  buildings,  as  well  as  the  House  side 
of  the  Capitol.  To  create  another  com- 
initlee  v  ould  require  additional  space. 
Should  vv'e  build  another  House  office 
bujlding? 

Mr.  Bl^ADFMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  orentlcman  is  right.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  problems  of  v.iiich  oil  of  us  are 
aware,  a  nroblein  which  already  exists, 
is  that  the  staff  of  the  existing  subcom- 
mittees and  existing  committees  often  do 
noi  have  adequate  space  within  wldch  to 
cany  out  their  responsibilities. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  ',\  ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  liie  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Cliai'i)i:in,  I  tliink 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  Iirs  made 
an  excellent  argument.  I  agree  will.  him. 
and  I  would  like  to  add  to  his  argument 
one  with  which  he  would  disagree. 

Tiiat  is,  that  in  Plouse  Rest)lution  988, 
we  split  education  and  labor  and  pro\'lde 
very  clearly  for  the  aging  and  elderly  to 
he  in  education,  so  that  they  would  get 
additions]  :ittpntion.  I  do  not  tliink  it  is 
a  t'cod  idea  to  have  a  proliferation  of 
select  committees,  although  I  am  tlie 
chainiiau  of  one. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS. 
■nan  fiom  Missouri. 

Mr.  HEIN.^.  I.Ir.  Chairman, 
."^iip.'.j.t  cf  tlie  .iraondment. 

Mr.  Ciiairnii^n.  lir.ct  I  want  to  conniend 
tlie  jtrntlennn  fjom  Florida  T-j'r.  Young) 
for  offering  ihio  i.mendm.ent.  j  would  like 
to  rcenipha.'ize  his  point,  that  this 
:;niei.dment  will  be  offered  to  the  three 
vcisions  of  ch."  Rrlorm  Act:  the  Hansen 
vh'ch   v.e  are  considering:   the  Boiling 
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and  the  Martin  rCoOlutions.  I  will  offer  it 
to  the  last  two. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  also  particidarly  want 
to  bring  to  the  committee's  attention  a 
letter  I  recently  received  from  Mr.  John 
B.  Martin,  a  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Aging  and  presently  a  consultant  to  the 
AARP.  the  /Vmcrican  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  and  to  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association. 

Let  me  read  a  few  brief  poi  tions  of  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Martin.  I  quote: 

Since  the  Senate  liju.  had  a  Special  Com- 
mitiee  oa  At'lng  .since  19ni.  it  i,s  worth  exrm- 
i:!lng  the  experience  of  the  Senate  with  such 
a  commitr€e  for  whatever  It  may  show  es  to 
ius  manner  of  operation  and  results.  As  a  Spe- 
cial Committee,  li  has  no  legislation  referred 
to  It.  It  has  no  blUs  to  act  upon  or  report  out. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  remained  alerr  to  all 
(:evelopments  In  the  field  of  atlng.  It  hus 
hcl.'i.  through  Its  seven  subcommittees,  more 
than  190  hearings  on  matters  of  current  in- 
tere.st  and  has  Issued  Fome  GO  report..*  based 
on  such  hearings  and  on  Independent  re- 
search. Tills  stead  flow  of  authoritative  mate- 
rial hiis  been  of  great  advantage  to  persons 
both  Intide  government  and  in  private  volun- 
tary activity  o>i  behalf  oi  o>ir  older  popula- 
tion. 

I  say  that,  particularly  in  recognition 
of  some  real  disagreement  between  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  IndiiHia 
and  myself,  that  in  fact  there  is  a  major 
role  to  be  played  by  such  a  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Martin  goes  on  to  say,  and  I  quote; 

My  own  assessment  of  the  Senate  Spef'ial 
Committee  during  my  four  yeai-s  as  UJS.  Com- 
missioner on  Aging,  may  be  cf  value.  I  thuii: 
it  Is  fair  to  ray  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  accomplish  what  has  been  accom- 
plished during  those  years  without  the  maity 
'learlnt;'?.  the  competent  stafif  work  and  the 
well-in :ormed  nctiviiy  of  c?mmitiee  nietu- 
ij'.'rs. 

Mr.  Clinirinan.  I  think  thai  the  Huu.-~p 
nl.so,  with  the  fine  e.xpertiro  and  expeii- 
f-nce  of  the  Members,  ran  contribute  a 
great  deal  to  providing  a  ba.se  for  effective 
.'>ctlon  dealing  with  the  problems  of  to- 
day's 20  million  Americans,  and  who 
knows  how  many  more  American  people 
v,e  v.ill  ha\e  over  65  in  t)ie  years  ahead, 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chaii-man, 

ill  the  gentleiran  yield? 

Mr,  HEINZ,  I  yield  to  the  gpnllein.m 
li'om  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  he.ir  tlie  gentleman  from  Indiana 
talking  about  how  there  is  no  room  to 
place  lliis  select  committee,  it  make.c  me 
v.onder  about  some  of  the  older  folks 
l).-'ck  in  my  district  who  ask  me  the  vc-rv 
question,  "What  do  you  intend  to  do  with 
us?  Where  do  ycu  expect  to  put  us  older 
Ajuericans  who  have  problems."  ard 
tJiere  are  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
Ihi.s  point:  As  we  extend  the  lifespan, 
uhich  we  are  doing,  and  people  are  living 
longer  than  ever  before  and  not  being 
taken  care  of  in  many  cases  by  their  own 
childicn.  as  they  probably  .should  be. 
when  we  consider  the  only  other  altcrna- 
live  to  growing  old— being  a  senior  ci'i- 
/on  is  net  all  that  bad.  Acceptance  of  this 
amendment  will  help  make  their  lot  a 
little  better. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
:.:  .siippojt  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
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ave  before  us.  I 
endmcnt  to  the 
at  context  I  was 
gentleman  say 
his  amendment 


tleman  from  Florida,  w^lch  would  create 
a  Select  Committee  on  the  Aging. 

I  listened  to  the  gentlfeman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr  Brademas)  and'to  his  opposition, 
I  hope  that  he  might  agi-ee  that  the  sub- 
committee which  I  headed  in  the  92d 
Congress  and  which  dfvoted  all  of  Its 
lime  to  the  problems  of  the  aging — con- 
tributed to  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Anterlcans  Act  and 
the  creation  of  the  A4ininlstratlon  on 
Aiiinsj. 

The  amendment  we 
note,  is  offered  as  an  a: 
Hansen  substitute.  In 
encouraged  to  hear  thi 
that  he  intends  to  o£fe 
to  all  three  of  the  reor^ianlzation  plans. 
Boiling  and  Martin,  as  >  well  as  Hansen. 

We  hear  so  much  ab^ut  what  we  are 
doing  under  the  Olderi  Americans  Act. 
It  Is  pleasant  to  realize!  we  finally  were 
able  to  have  it  passed.  Itlie  next  question 
Is — how  is  it  worklng-j-how  efficiently 
and  effectively?  That  rejquires  ovei-sight. 

I  want  to  say  to  theigentleman  from 
Indiana,  and  I  hope  ha  will  agree,  that 
in  the  92d  Congress,  th^re  was  an  effort 
by  a  Member  of  our  boi 
to  create  a  Select  C 
Aging.  At  that  time  leadership  thought 
that  because  we  were  plagued  with  space 
problems,  the  work  of  a  Committee  on  the 
aging  should  be  done  by  a  standing  com- 
mittee wliich  had  assigiied  quarters.  The 
assignment  was  madej  to  the  Special 
Studies  Subcommittee 
Operations,  which  I  w 
chair.  We  held  hearingi 
United  Stales  listening  t 
the  older  Americans,  an 


from  Arkansas 
imittee   on   the 


on   Government 

privileged  to 

throughout  the 

I  the  problems  of 

isolating  special 


problems  in  different  geagraphical  areas. 


Pennsylvania 
cr  of  that  sub- 
to  note  he  sup- 
create  a  select 
e    is   no    doubt 
efforts  contrib- 


because  this  is  a 
The  other  body 


The  gentleman  fro: 
(Mr.  Heinz)  wns  a  me 
committee.  I  am  please 
ports  this  amendment 
committee  today.  The 
about  It — our  continue^ 
uted  to  the  passage  of  tihe  amendments 
to  the  Older  Americansj  Act.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Penns.vlvanla 
agrees  that  our  work  wias  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
01d3.  Americans  Act. 

We  hear  so  frequentlj  that  this  is  not 
the  time  to  do  this  or  do  hat.  Let  us  wait. 
Well  this  is  the  time  to  c  reate  this  Select 
Committee  on  the  Aging  I 
reorganization  measure, 
has  a  select  or  special  committee  on  the 
aging.  Let  use  not  cause  our  concern 
about  space  problems  to  [scuttle  this  pro- 
posal today.  We  had  problems  about 
office  space  back  in  the  dBd  Congress.  But 
we  found  there  were  plenty  of  places  we 
could  use.  We  were  reapy  if  it  came  to 
that  to  car\'e  off  a  portion  of  the  garage, 
and  put  in  some  partitidns  and  use  that, 

A  Select  Committee  ton  the  Aging  is 
needed.  The  other  body  has  one.  We 
should  have  one.  Now  isjthe  time  to  cre- 
ate It — in  one  of  thes^  reorganization 
bills.  I 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentltman  from  Flor- 
ida, and  I  commend  h  m  for  his  good 
work  in  the  prepaifation 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chalhnan.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nuirber  of  words. 


of     this 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
ories of  the  Members  in  this  House  are 
not  too  short  so  that  they  cannot  re- 
collect, not  too  far  back,  the  deceased  and 
beloved  Judge  Hogarty  who  sponsored 
the  Commission  for  the  Aged  and  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aged  In  this  House  for  many 
years. 

I  became  chairman  of  the  Select  Edu- 
cation Committee.  It  was  turned  over  to 
me  for  action,  and  the  Older  Americans 
Act  is  in  that  committee  right  now.  We 
created  In  the  administrative  body  the 
Commission  on  the  Problems  of  the  Aged. 
We  took  from  every  department  the 
Jurisdiction  they  had  over  aged  citizens' 
bureaus  and  put  them  all  under  one 
head.  We  financed  that  Commission  with 
a  great  deal  of  money.  It  has  been  work- 
ing and  working  well. 

If  at  any  time  there  were  any  problems 
while  i  w-as  chairman,  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  , 
in  dealing  with  problems  of  the  aging 
and  aged,  they  have  been  handled  im- 
mediately. 

If  we  keep  on  creating  and  selecting  ad 
hoc  and  special  committees — and  this  Is 
what  we  are  up  here  for  today — we  could 
have  done  this  job  very  well  and  reor- 
ganized through  the  regular  channels. 
No,  we  had  to  create  two  special  com- 
mittees, to  spend  $1  million  imder  one 
and  I  do  not  know  how  much  under  the 
other.  If  we  can  get  any  more  confused 
than  we  are,  someone  is  going  to  have  to 
wrtte  a  book  and  show  me  how. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  do  a 
thing  for  the  aged  persons  that  we  can- 
not do  now  by  just  coping  with  any  prob- 
lems by  referring  them  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  House  concerned. 

I  can  find  an  excuse  and  a  reason  to 
break  up  every  committee  into  segments, 
with  nd  hoc  and  special  committees.  That 
is  an  easy  job  to  do.  It  is  very  simple 
to  do. 

We  created  a  committee  for  one  piu-- 
pose.  I  will  not  mention  the  committee, 
but  we  committed  it  and  spent  money  on 
it.  It  is  a  Foing  committee.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  do  a  little  job,  and  it  did  It. 

All  of  r.  sudden,  the  subconunittee 
which  has  been  In  existence  from  time 
Immemorial  finds  it  desirable  to  create 
a  special  ad  hoc  committee.  Is  that  what 
we  intended  to  do? 

We  ought  to  stop  all  this  foolishness 
now  and  do  the  Job  right.  Let  us  take  6 
months.  Let  us  work  on  the  House  floor 
and  divide  up  whatever  has  to  be  done, 
but  we  just  cannot  keep  creating  money- 
consuming  and  time-consuming — and 
somebody  said  space-consiuning — com- 
mittees. 

We  have  the  mateilal  now.  We  can 
send  a  couple  of  committees  up  to  the 
Moon  and  have  them  stay  there  until 
they  have  their  minds  made  up,  but  the 
situation  is  that  now  we  have  a  working, 
very  intelligent,  and  very  effective  Com- 
mission on  the  Problems  of  the  Aged. 

I  am  in  touch  ^Ith  the  aged  as  much 
as  any  Member  of  this  Congress,  and  I 
have  yet  to  hear  of  anybody  writing  me  a 
letter  and  saying  they  are  not  getting 
service,  that  tliey  are  not  getting  proper 
treatment,  or  they  are  not  getting  an- 
swers to  their  problems. 


This  is  just  for  the  sake  of  naming  a 
committee,  setting  up  a  few  more  oflSce 
spaces  somewhere,  and  giving  another 
group  of  people  $38,000  or  $39,000  a  year 
before  the  next  couple  of  years  pass  by. 
If  that  is  what  the  Members  want  to  do, 
tliey  can  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Pitts- 
burgh, who  is  my  colleague,  but  I  think 
that  if  we  look  into  this,  we  will  find  that 
the  work  Is  being  done  now  under  a  com- 
mission that  this  House  created  after 
many,  many  years  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  John  Fogarty  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Education. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  DEH^rr.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  statement. 

As  the  gentleman  points  out,  there  is 
already  a  focaJ  point  within  the  House 
for  this  kind  of  responsibility,  and  with 
the  basic  principles  of  reorganization 
which  we  surely  recognize,  we  should  trj- 
to  avoid  the  addition  of  new  select  com- 
mittees on  any  of  these  subjects,  as  po- 
litically attractive  as  they  may  seem. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gendcman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want 
to  s-ay  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Education  has  done  vei-y  flne  work, 
but  I  think  that  we  Ignore  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  sinerle  committee  that  Ls  the 
focuf.  for  problems  of  the  elderly. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  jurisdiction  over  medicare  and  med- 
icaid and  social  security,  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  jurisdiction  over 
veterans'  pensions,  and  there  are.  in 
fact,  eight  committees  which  have  major 
pieces  of  legislative  Jurlsdlctirn  which 
affect  in  one  way  or  another  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
has  an  excellent  record  of  supporting 
legislation  for  the  elderly,  and  I  must 
f=ay  that  I  do  respect  and  appreciate  the 
differences  h^'  has  expressed.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  the  fact  remains  that 
v,e  need  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
Aging,  not  to  report  legislation,  but  to 
assist  the  House  in  the  same  very  mean- 
ingful way  the  Senate  select  committee 
does  the  other  body. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand that.  However,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  quite  recognize  the  fact  that  all  of 
these  legislative  authorities  In  the  var- 
ious committees  have  been  bundled  up 
under  one  administrative  agency:  the 
Commi-sslon  on  the  Problems  of  the 
Aged.  This  Includes  their  problems,  for 
Instance,  on  discrimination  on  account 
of  age.  the  problems  where  they  have  the 
pension  difficulties,  and  getting  Into  jobs 
on  account  of  the  holdback  on  the  part 
of  employers.  These  things  were  all  han- 
dled by  the  respective  committees  of  the 
House  which  have  Jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  problems.  But  all 
of  the  legislative  history  shows  that 
when  any  legislation  dealing  with  the 
aged  comes   before   the  House  and  is 
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passed  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  the  Commission  handles  these 
problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  use 
tills  time  for  the  purpose  of  answeiing 
questions,  but  first  there  is  one  other 
point  I  want  to  make. 

When  this  legislative  body  has  spoken 
through  the  voice  of  the  committees  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  various  problems  of 
the  aged,  then  that  particular  effort  Is 
put  into  the  Commission  for  the  Aged. 
If  we  create  a  special  committee,  it 
would  have  to  do  the  same  thing,  be- 
cause It  would  have  to  go  through  that 
administrative  body  which  has  already 
been  created  and  set  up  to  do  the  job. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Ml-.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  us  can  at  this 
time  predict  which  of  the  tliree  reorga- 
nization plans.  Boiling,  Hansen,  or  Mar- 
tin proposals  will  prevail.  If  Government 
operations  happens  to  be  made  Track  A 
committee  then  there  would  be  some 
oversight  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
If  Government  operations  is  a  Track  B 
committee  then  it  would  be  downgraded 
and  perhaps — less  interest  in  over- 
sight. The  Bolltog  Act  makes  Govern- 
ment operations  Track  A,  but  Boiling  988 
may  not  be  adopted.  Oversight  Is  im- 
portant. I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  would  agree  that  a  pro- 
gram as  important  as  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Older  Americans  Act  deserves 
careful  and  constant  ovei-sight  by  a  select 
committee — which  can  devote  its  full  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  20  to  30  mil- 
lion older  Americans.  These  Americans 
deserve  nothing  less.  Their  lives  have 
awaited  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
Implementation  and  application  of  all 
law  enacted  for  their  benefit.  That  is  why 
there  should  and  ought  to  be  a  select 
comjnlttee  that  can  give  its  full  time  to 
oversight  of  problems  to  our  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man's committee,  as  far  as  jurisdiction 
is  concerned  and  dealing  with  problems 
of  older  Americans,  has  no  oversight. 
Cm-  committee  has  the  oversight,  and 
we  have  used  it,  and  we  have  ased  It  well 
in  the  consideration  of  the  problems 
having  to  do  with  older  Americans  when 
they  came  to  oiu-  attention. 

Ml-,  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  yontlcman 
fiom  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
has  confused  me  a  little  bit,  unless  I  mis- 
understood the  amendment.  I  understood 
the  amendment  was  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  a  select  committee  without 
legislative  authority,  and  he  made  it  seem 
as  if  this  w^s  going  to  be  a  supercom- 
mittee,  one  that  would  briuu:  tof:cther 


the  concerns  which  are  now  in  several 
committees  and  which  would  more  effec- 
tively fashion  legislation  affecting  our 
older  Americans. 

If  I  imderstand  the  author  of  the 
amendment  conectly,  the  select  com- 
mittee would  be  prohibited  from  fa.sh- 
ioning  legislation.  In  fact,  If  there  is  an 
advisory  capacity  here,  it  Is  being  ful- 
filled by  the  executive  commission  which 
was  set  up,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman 
in  the  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  DENT,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  just  want 
to  ask  this  question : 

If  the  problem  of  how  to  handle  the 
tax  problems  of  the  aged  persons  has 
relation  to  social  security,  does  it  not  be- 
long in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means?  If  it  does  not  belong  there,  where 
does  it  belong? 

If  the  question  of  discrimination 
against  the  aged  does  not  belong  in  the 
Committee  on  Labor,  whei"e  does  It  be- 
long? 

Now,  when  we  get  that  problem,  we 
come  before  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment on  our  particular  jurisdiction.  But 
once  the  House  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
it,  if  it  agrees,  then  the  problem  is  taken 
to  the  Commission  on  the  Aged,  where 
all  the  problems  are  synchi-onized,  as  this 
bill  dictated  it  be  done,  on  a  very  strong 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  me  in 
strong  support  of  my  colleague's  amend- 
ment which  would  create  a  pennanent 
select  committee  on  aging.  As  chah-man 
of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Aging,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  the  problems  of  aging  and  I  am 
impressed  with  the  enormity  of  those 
problems  the  more  I  try  to  tackle  them. 
We  have  heard  a  catalog  of  some  of 
those  problems  today  during  the  debate 
on  this  amendment:  therefore,  I  will  not 
repeat  them.  I  think  that  I  can  add  to 
tills  discussion  from  the  viev/point  of  a 
Member  who  has  served  for  the  past  2 
years  as  chaiiman  of  a  task  force  Uiat 
has  been  exclusively  involved  with  the 
problems  of  aging. 

The  task  force  has  15  members  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  gentlemen, 
Messrs.  Heinz  and  Young,  who  are  of- 
fering this  amendment.  We  also  have 
freslimen  Members  and  several  vei-y 
senior  Members,  including  Mr.  Mosher, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee,  and 
Mr.  WiDNAix,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Banking  and  CXu-rency  Com- 
mittee. In  fact,  we  are  represented  on 
virtually  every  major  committee  in  the 
House.  What  has  become  apparent  is 
that  each  of  those  committees  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  issues  concerning  the 
aged.  The  most  obvious  is,  of  course,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee over  the  social  security  system. 
But  to  the  obvious,  I  can  add  the  Jm-is- 
dictlon  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  over 
the  food  stamp  program,  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs over  pensions,  of  Banking  and  Cur- 
i-eucy  over  housing,  of  EdiicUion  and 


Labor  over  the  Older  Americans  Act  It- 
self, and  of  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce over  its  public  health  subcomniit- 
tee.  Tiie  list  goes  on. 

What  body  is  there  to  coordinate  the 
policies  of  these  different  committees? 
To  date,  there  is  no  bipartisan  group,  and 
only  my  task  force  on  the  RepubUcan 
side.  Let  me  take  a  minute  to  tell  you 
what  om-  Task  Force  has  done  in  its 
year  and  a  half  of  existence,  just  as  an 
introduction  to  what  a  committee  could 
do. 

We  have  developed  recommendations 
in  the  area  of  elderly  housing  that  have 
been  supported  by  virtually  every  elderly 
advocacy  gi-oup  in  thLs  country.  I  offered 
the  heart  of  those  recommendations  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity ^Development  Act  of  1974.  Thi.s 
amendment  was  ovei-whelmingly  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  274  to  112.  The  bill,  now 
Public  Law  93-383,  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  on  August  22.  The  Task  Force 
did  not  take  the  place  of  the  Housmg 
Subcommittee;  histead,  we  worked 
closely  with  it,  providing  a  strong  advo- 
cate for  elderly  Interests. 

I  have  testified  on  behalf  of  the  task 
force  at  hearings  before  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  on  nursing 
home  regulations  and  before  our  own 
Special  Studies  Subcommittee  of  Gov- 
ernment Operations  on  fire  salety  in  el- 
derly housing. 

We  have  held  numerous  meetings  vvith 
Government  officials  from  the  executive 
branch  and  have  disseminated  the  results 
to  Members. 

We  have  sent  "dear  colleague"  letters 
on  many  issues  to  bring  Members  up  to 
date  or  point  out  the  effects  of  a  measure 
on  the  elderly. 

We  jointly  sponsored  a  bipartisan  cor- 
giessional  staff  conference  dealing  with 
older  Americans. 

Finally,  we  have  developed  a  working 
relationship  with  aB  the  elderly  advocacy 
gioups  and  with  scholars  hi  the  field.  We 
are  accepted  as  an  access  point  for  their 
views.  In  return,  we  are  able  to  provide 
members  with  information  quickly  and 
accurately  whenever  they  request  it.  We 
have  conducted  research  in  such  divei-se 
areas  as  zoning  regulations  in  Ohio  and 
age-segregated  communities  in  Arizona. 
Our  activities  have  ranged  from  talking 
to  private  developers  of  a  high  rise  for 
the  elderly  in  Illinois  to  sponsoring  a 
panel  discussion  at  the  American  Bar 
Association  convention  last  summer  oi 
law  and  aging. 

In  short,  the  task  force  has  been  at- 
tempting to  act  like  a  committee,  but 
we  lack  the  resources  to  really  do  tlie 
job  as  it  should  be  done.  All  we  have 
is  the  commitment  of  15  conceiTied 
Members  who  contribute  part  cf  their 
staff  salaries  to  our  efforts.  We  have  a 
.staff  that  consists  of  a  full-time  director 
v,ho  is  also  a  full-time  law  studen\  We 
have  developed  an  internship  progVam 
with  graduate  schools  of  gerontology  £^.i I 
law  schools  whereby  academic  credir^is 
given  for  work  with  the  task  force.  In 
this  way,  we  have  managed  to  produce 
accurate  and  innovative  work  with  a 
miniimim  oi  salai-y.  But.  as  a  result  of 
this  "shoestring"  operation,  we  lose  the 
ronllnuity  of  an  expert >wiff  It  was  my 
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intent  from  the  beginning  Jiat  this  task 
force  serve  as  a  vanguard  |for  a  perma- 
nent bipartis^an  Committed  on  Aging  in 
the  House.  I  think  we  have  shown  the 
need  for  sucli  a  committee  as  well  as 
how  much  dedicated  peupl  t.  both  Mem- 
bers and  btaff.  c;'.n  accompli-h  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  we  ckn  delay  any 
longer  in  providing  all  Meliibcrs  of  the 
House  with  the  expert  supp  art  of  a  com- 
mittee that  is  so  desperate  y  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  e!d  !rly  are  the 
fastest  growing  population  ^roup  in  this 
country.  II  present  trends  continue,  by 
the  year  2020  Uiere  will  be  o  .'er  40  million 
Americans  over  age  65.  Tht  s.  a  Commit- 
tee on  Aginsi  is  likely  to  in  'rea.^e  in  im- 
portance with  time  as  the  issues  of  re- 
tirement, health,  income,  and  transpor- 
tation, to  name  only  a  ie\r.  grow  more 
and  more  complex  for  h's  :  apidly  grow- 
ing segment  of  the  populati  m. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  art  a  where  I 
think  a  Committee  on  Afe  ng  could  be 
especially  helplul:  that  is.  the  area  of 
income  security.  We  arc  al  I  under  con- 
sutnt  pressure  to  raise  sc  rial  security 
benefit;^,  and  justifiably  so  The  private 
Iiension  system  is  a  gi  owir  g  proportion 
of  the  income  of  the  oldi  r  American. 
What  committee  looks  a-  the  interac- 
tion of  the.se  two  systems  o\  an  ongoing 
basi.«?  None. 

Tlie  Senate  Committee  cu  ARing  has 
ccnductcd  an  ongoing  scrie  i  oi  hearings 
entitled  "Future  Directior  s  in  Social 
Security."  and  h-^.s  explored  similar  ques- 
tious.  But  arc  we  in  the  H(  u.e  going  to 
depend  on  tiie  committees  af  the  other 
body  to  do  our  research.  We  need  the  ex- 
pertise on  this  side  of  the  CJapitol.  and 
we  need  dedicated  membei  j  on  such  a 
committee  who  w'U  becum;  experts  in 
this  field.  I  have  .-^pent  mere  time  on  the 
issue  of  aging  than  on  anj  other  i.'^'^ue 
during  this  Con;Mi.'S'=,  rn;i  I  ;8n  tell  that 
it  is  not  a  simrle  issue.  The  problems  of 
the  aguig  are  complex,  affecting  a  tre- 
mendous and  readily  idciUif  able  portion 
of  the  iwpulation.  They  en  out  for  the 
expert  and  coordinated  at  «ntion  that 
oi^y  a  committee  can  give. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qie-sticn  id  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  I'loiida  iMi.  Yorwo  tc  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
iMr.s.  H.\NSEN». 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
chaimiau  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

PFCORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  M:  .  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  ;23.  noes  84. 
rot  voting  27,  as  follows: 
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Abduor 

A  iUabbo 
Aiexamier 

rnllf. 
Ai;:lrews.  N.C. 
An    rew  s. 

N.  Daj-.. 
A-  r  n;  10 
Archer 


Aicr:  !s 

.'\rm.-lrcr.5 

A?hi).ook 

.^s''in 

Badillo 

Br. '.I  !^. 

BBkPr 

"arrctt 

Banmnn 

Bl.itJ 

r>."iinrtt 

Bcrglasd 


Ilin<'l>am 

£  Oi"--S 

I  owcn 

r.iy 

rerKlnritU'C 
f  roonifield 

;oi   man 
I  I  own.  Calif. 
f  rown   Micb. 
!  ro,  hill.  N.C. 


Uroyhlll,  Va. 
ruichanan 
nurgener 
iiuikH.  calif. 
Hurke,  Ka. 
J-iurKf.  Ma.ss. 
aurtcn.  John 


Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

U 11 1  Is 
Hinshaw 

iIoi;»u 

Ho;t 


Uurioii  Phillip  Holtzinan 


Butler 

n.  Ton 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

C"  IcrbcrR 

Chnmberlain 

Chnpr''!i 

Chliiholm 

C.iiJiry 

C  nrk 

Ciall:>('ri, 

Uou  H. 
ClaWiOn.  Del 
C  pve'and 
Cohf  n 
Collier 
to  iliis.  II'.. 
C  iii'b.c 
Coninn 
ContL- 
con  vers 
Cntttr 
cnirh.ln 
Crane 
Cronln 
CulvfT 
D:HileJ,  Dhh 
Daniel.  Kobort 

V/..  .Jr. 
D.inie's. 

Doniuikk  V. 
Drvls.  S.C. 
'ic  lu  Our/a 

Uil  mnii 
Pen  holm 

IJ-lUllS 

Dtvlre 

li  ri-:.ii:-OH 
Uoinlmn 
IXiwning 
Dnnnii 

Out'  -an 

(In  I'ont 

KtiwurLis,  Ala. 

.:  i»  irJ.s,  C.iilt'. 

i:ilberg 

Ksch 

r-hlfinaii 

Fiiirllfy 

V.-\\ 

riooa 

t.ynt 

^or^.lhc 

I'tJiintaln 

Pia'pr 

Frpiiyel 

f'rey 

I'll!  ton 

Ouydos 

Glfilmo 

("^iivons 

CJl'ni.nn 

t.lnii 

Go'.dwalcr 

(ion?n!cz 

Or;;5-0 
Gray 

lir''!  n.  Cifg. 
Grren,  Pa. 
c^rovr 
Oiiltser 
f.iifl'- 
Giint'.r 
Ouver 
H.iley 
Munilitrm 
Honimrr- 
st  hmltlt 
Hatiley 
Haiiiahan 
Hiin.ipn,  Wnsh. 
Harruii;ton 
Harslw 
Huv.s 
ht^berf 

Hf-li  er.  W  V8. 
Heckler,  Mass. 


A'hU-y 
R>11 

B:.'vlll 


.■1- Tton 
Howpril 
l!uber 
irtuinut 

Huneate 

Tlunt 

Hutchinson 

i.horii 

Jamian 

.  o.:!i.-on   Pa. 

joiies.  N.C. 

Joucs,  Okla. 

.'cuis.  TtUU. 

Jor.'Ian 

Kifih 

Kill  en 

Kemp 

.King 

K  \ir/yiiski 

Koch 

i-iuvkeudall 

Kyros 

T  a'^omnrslno 

Laudgrebe 

Lnta 

I.^i  (.rtf 

IiPhmaQ 

1  '  ut 

-Mrion 

J.onfT,  Mrt. 

I.ctt 

T.ujan 

!,u.-f  u 

."  "rO.o.'kry 

McColUstfr 

M  CO'.maofc 

McDatle 

■  'cKv  ^n 

Macdonald 

A"  I  ''"fli 

Minliptin 

Mi.    ary 

'tann 

MarR/.iil 

Martin.  N.C. 

A!rthlas.  Ca!ir 

MaisuuaMa 

Molcher 

Mczvlnsky 

.Michel 

N'iiforU 

Miller 

M".:  b 

MiiuEh 

Mitchr".Mi. 

MUchell,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

;.'o,:nhan 

Montgomery 

MC0rht;ad, 

Calif. 
Mcorher.d,  P;i. 
Morgan 
.  cshr-r 
.vluiThy.  111. 
Mttrr-hy.  N.Y. 
Miiviha 
Myers 
Nntrhcr 
Ni!:-£n 
Nix 

'.'BrU-n 
Ovfelis 
I  prris 
Pas'ip.an 
la  man 
PBttrii 
Pcimer 

Peyser 

"Ike 

i  cw  .!'..  Ohio 

Prever 

rrl'.e.  Ill 

Price.  Tex. 

Prltih.ird 

Qule 

Kimdall 
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BUitnlk 
Bolpnd 

BoIMiig 


Pangel 
R'-nuiB 

Rr'l.ss 

Rhodes 

Ricre 

FJnaldo 

liobtrts 

iioblnscn,  Vs. 

r.ncUuo 

KOP 

Ro-jers 

acucallo.  N.V. 

i~.ooney.  Pa. 

I'pse 

aocenthal 

:-osicnkow;kl 

Rotish 

Hoii?selot 

Roy 

Knnnels 

R.ith 

Py.^n 

.si  Germain 

V)  t:   man 

sarasln 

yi'tterfleld 

Sc'her.e 

Schneebcll 

S.:hroec!er 

Srbellus 

SHibpr.mg 

fihlpley 

S>  Clip 

Snriver 

.•-iiM-.stcr 

SSkts 

ttisk 

Skubit2 

S  nrk 

.Smith.  lowa 

Snyder 

S-;ciice 

Sinegers 

S  aiiTon. 

J.  William 
tj.   n:oii. 

TaTies  V. 
S'ark 
Sicele 
steciman 
Stokes 
.Siriuton 
ijtubbleneld 
Huickey 
Siiidds 
.S  nil  van 
iJ5niiQgtou 
S»mms 
Talcott 
Tin. or.  Wo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Ttaguj 

Thonisou,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thor.^.ton 
Tlernan 
Towel).  Nev. 
Tiaxler 
Van  Deerlln 
\  anier  Jasl 
Vandc-r  Veen 
Viinik 
Veyfey 
Viro'ito 

V.''iir'pler 
\\  l:n  en 
White 
Whltehurst 
Wi  Inall 
William.': 
WU.-on.  sob 
WI  !on. 

Charles  H., 

n:if. 
Wils-an, 

I.  l":ar;es.  Tex. 

\vo:« 
W^alt 
Wydlcr 
Wymrn 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  III. 
V'oiino.  SO. 
Young.  Tes. 
Zab'ocUl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


E'u''eina." 

Breaux 

BrcoXa 


UurlPEon.  Tex. 

Bur  1.  on    Mo. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cay 

ccchran 

cro  Ilns.  Tex. 

c  onnau 

n.'.iiifl.son 

U.ivls.  Gh. 

IJr.vi'..  V.'is. 

nellcuback 

Dtut 

Uinss 

ningell 

Eckhardt 

jiritiiborii 

F\liis.  Tenv 

Faiicell 

F.owers 

Foley 

Poi-d 

F'o'inRhuy.ren 

Getiys 

riooillnu 

Oriinths 


G>-o.BS 

ranten.  Irtoho 

Hawkins 

Heittotkl 

Ho:ineld 

Hosmer 


P'ckle 

Pcage 

RalUback 

Rees 

Koblion.  N.Y. 

Roybal 


J   hnson.  Calif.  Sarbanes 


Anderson.  Hi 

Blackburn 

Rrnsco 

Brlnkley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Carey.  NY. 

Dcrvinski 

Dorn 

K. iiiiR,  Colo. 


Jones.  Ala. 
KMsteunitler 
Lcn".  La. 
KcFall 
::  Ka\ 
MrKinney 
M  ihon 
Martin.  Ncbr. 

Mreds 

M'-'falfe 

Mink 

Nertzi 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O-Nelll 

Pfvkiiis 

NOT   VOTING 

Fisher 
•  iiiuua 
:i!i-<lne.<i 
Jchnsor.  Colo. 
'  aiidrum 
MiClory 
M  ithis.  0:i. 
Mayne 
Mlnshall,  Ohio 


SvUh.  N.Y. 

iiieed 

S'.eln.er.  Ariz. 

Sielger,  Wis. 

E  n;  he  lis 

Thompson,  N.J. 

T'pen 

Udall 

U'imnn 

V/agponner 

Walrile 

Ware 

Whllten 

VlpRlns 

Winn 

Wripht 

Wylle 

^  rttCa 

27 

Moss 
Podcll 
Karick 
RPld 

Rcncaho.  W:  o 
nocney,  N.Y. 
Ruppe 

Yoi'ng  A'aska 
Yoi.ug,  Ga. 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  jialure  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

Tlic  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
r-  above  recorded. 

WENDMENT  OFFF^En  liY  \iT?.  IIHOHD  TO  •IIIF: 
.XMFNDMCNT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  Bt:DSTm.nE 
OFPTRE')  BY   MRS     HANSEN  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
o.^vi'-ndmcnt  to  the  rmendment  in  the 
n.'.fure  of  a  .rubslitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aniendm-.-nt  olfered  by  Mr  Ichord  to  th? 
!".r,ondment  In  the  imture  of  a  .•Jubstltiite 
oflered  by  Mrs  H.\n?5"n  of  VVashin^iton:  Page 
07.  Immediately  after  line  19.  luion  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  314.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Repreaeniativts,  a.s  amended  by  the  pre- 
vloub  sectior.s.  Is  Xunher  amended  by  addii'.g 
a'j  ihi  end  thereof  the  following: 

■(1)  ComnUt'ee  on  Inlernal  Security. 

"(1)  Communist  and  other  subversive  pc- 
tivitle-  affecUnt:  the  Intern?!  security  ot  the 
Uniieil  Statet.. 

'•(2)  The  Committee  on  Internal  Securitv. 
actUig  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is 
.authorized  to  make  Invest igatloiis  from  tlr.M 
to  time  of  (A)  the  extent,  character,  ob- 
jective.', and  activities  wirhiii  the  Ui.ited 
Statci  of  organizations  or  groups,  whether 
of  foreign  or  donic.  tic  origin,  t^elr  members, 
ai^eiitf,  nud  aini:i'.te=,  v.hlrrh  seek  to  est'.h- 
11  ih,  or  assLsi  in  the  establishment  of.  a 
totaMt'.irtan  dictatorthip  within  the  U  Ited 
■States,  or  to  overthrow  or  alt'"'",  or  assi.-.t  in 
the  overthrow  or  altc-ailoii  of.  the  form  of 
gover'iment  of  the  Uiilted  States  or  of  any 
State  theri-oi.  by  force,  violence,  treaciiery, 
espionage,  sabotage,  iusurrectlo'\  or  any  un- 
lawful mean'",  (Bi  the  extent,  ch.iractcr,  ob- 
Jectiveo-,  ar.d  actl'tties  within  the  United 
States  of  o.>?«iiizat!ons  or  ^rroiips,  their  mem- 
ber.'?, agents,  and  aHillntes,  which  Incite  or 
employ  acts  ol  foir"  viclence.  terrorism,  or 
any  unlawful  mean.'s,  to  ob.str'tct,  or  oppo.'se 
the  iQW'tuI  a'tihorlty  of  the  Coverninenl  of 
liio  United  States  In  the  txecutlon  of  any 
la-v  or  policy  affecting  the  huernal  security 
of  the  Unit?d  Str.tcs,  and  (C)  all  tther 
qt:cstlons.  Including  the  administration  and 
exec-^iion  of  any  law  of  t'.ie  tJnltcd  Statis,  or 
any  portion  of  law,  relating  to  the  foregoing 
that  w.oiild  aid  the  Corgress  or  any  com- 
mittee of  the  House  I'l  any  necessary  re- 
medial logi'lrttlon.  The  Cominlttee  on  In- 
ternal Sccimty  i*h.iil  leporr  to  the  Kouiie  (or 
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to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House  is 
net  in  session)  the  results  of  any  such  In- 
vebt  gatlon.  together  with  such  recommen- 
di.Cons  as  It  deems  advisable." 

And  renumber  the  following  sectlors  ac- 
rordingly. 

Pase  67,  line  23,  strike  out  "'li'  and  in- 
sert in  llPU  thereof  '  (m)". 

Page  68.  strike  out  line  24. 

Pige  69,  line  3,  strike  out  "(m)"  and  lii- 
sr.l  in  lieu  thereof  "(n)". 

I'age  70.  line  9,  strike  out  "(n)"  and  Iji- 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(o)". 

Page  71.  line  1.  strike  out  "(o)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(p)"". 

Page  72,  line  14,  strike  out  '(p)'  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  •' ( q )  ". 

Page  73.  line  I,  strike  out  "(q)"  and  Insert 
Ui  lieu  thereof  "(r)". 

Page  7-,  line  3,  .stiike  out  "(r)"  and  In- 
strtln  lieu  thereof  "(s)". 

Page  74,  line  10.  strike  out  "(s)"  and  In- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "  ( t )  ". 

Page  75,  line  9,  strike  out  "(t)"  and  In- 
sert 11:1  lieu  thereof  "  ( u ) ". 

Page  76.  line  3,  strike  out  "(u)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(v)". 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairmrin,  this 
amendment  has  been  printed  in  the 
Reco.id.  Did  I  understand  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  would  object  to 
til  unanimous  con.«;ent  requests? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  such  objection 
lias  been  made. 

Mr.  ICHORD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con5ent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  has  the  gen- 
tleman supplied  the  committee  with 
copies  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  This  gentleman  has 
supplied  15  copies;  5  up  here,  5  to  the 
majority  and  5  to  the  minority  and  it 
has  been  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  eentleman  from 
iiissoui'i  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  the  peculiar  parliamentary  situation 
with  the  Hansen  amendment  being  in 
order  and  the  Martin  resolution  being  In 
order  as  a  substitute.  I  have  prepared 
and  have  pending  at  the  desk,  in  order 
to  protect  my  position  and.  I  hope,  the 
position  of  the  majority  of  the  House, 
amendments  to  all  three  resolutions. 

All  three  resolutions  dc  precisely — 
precisely.  Mr.  Chairman— the  same  thing. 
They  retain  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Seciu-ity  in  preci.sely  the  same 
position  it  now  occupies,  with  no  more 
authority  than  it  now  has.  The  Hansen 
resolution  pm-ports  to  transfer  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

There  is  a  question,  I  think,  as  to 
whether  it  does  so  ti-ansfer,  because  It 
abolishes  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Seciu-ity  and  adds  the  words,  "In- 
ternal Security"  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  with  no  mention 
01  Communist  and  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities, as  does  the  Boiling  resolution. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  one  way  I  welcome 
ite  opportunity  to  test  the  will  of  the 
"ouse,  because  the  opponents  of  the 
"ouse  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
^h-^n  the  committee  appropriations  are 
coitsidered,  invariably  complain  that  the 


House  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
pass  upon  the  merits  of  maintaining  a 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  opportunity. 
I  hope  by  this  debate  and  by  our  vote 
this  afternoon  that  we  will  settle  the 
Issues  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  not  misled  by 
the  perennial  misrepresentations  as  to 
the  work  of  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  keep  dossiers  on  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  does  not  prosecute  or 
try  anyone.  It  does  not  persecute  any 
citi.zens  for  having  unpopular  idtas  or 
unpopular  philosophy.  It  is  not  concerned 
with  ideas  or  philosophy. 

It  i^  concerned  only  with  the  activities 
that  would  undermine  or  overthrow  our 
constitution.il  form  of  government  by 
civil  violence  or  unlawful  means.  It  is 
primarily.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  now  con- 
stituted, an  investigative  committee.  It 
ha.s  very  little  legislative  jurisdiction, 
and  the  dearth  of  legislative  measures 
that  are  referred  to  the  committee,  or 
that  emerges  from  tlie  committee,  does 
not  concern  me. 

In  fact,  ttiose  vho  complain  the  most 
about  the  lack  of  legislation  should,  in 
reality,  be  the  last  to  complain.  I  have 
been  convinced  by  "long  experience  on  the 
committee  that  the  best  way  to  combat 
CommuniJt  and  subversive  activities  Is 
not  through  legislation.  We  have  tried 
that  time  and  ti.me  again  and  failed 
with  the  Smith  Act.  with  the  Communist 
Control  Act  of  1954.  and  with  the  Inter- 
na! Security  Act  of  J  950. 

I  think  that  the  best  way.  Air.  Chair- 
man, to  combat  subversive  activities  is 
through  disclosure,  because  in  the  main, 
we  are  dealing  with  clandestine  organi- 
sations, and  of  course  the  public  has  the 
r!fTht  to  know  the  objectives. 

T!ie  CPI AIRMAN.  Ths  time  of  the  gen- 
tler-ian  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

fBv  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  public  has  the  right 
to  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  extent  of 
subversive  activities,  the  objectives  of  the 
various  individuals  and  groups  con- 
cerned, the  numbers  of  such  organiza- 
tions and  the  threat  which  such  organi- 
zations do  present,  if  any.  to  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  said  time  and 
time  again  that  It  is  not  important  as  to 
what  committee  does  this  work.  What  is 
iniFortant  is  that  the  work  is  done.  The 
Hansen  committee,  which  purports  to 
transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  contains, 
Mr.  Chairman,  no  assurance  that  the 
work  will  be  done.  I  know  that  it  is  not 
the  objective  of  the  members  of  the  Han- 
sen committee,  but  in  fact  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Hansen  committee 
dovetaihs  exactly  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  long-standing  organization 
thiit  was  established  to  abolish  the  com- 
mittee, first  the  National  Committee 
Against  HUAC.  then  it  changed  its  name 
to  the  National  Committee  Against 
HU.^C-HCIS.  and  I  believe  Jt  is  now 
known  a.s  the  NaUonal  Conin;;ttee 
Against  Repressire  Legitlation. 


For  tiio^e  reasons.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  am 
oiTering  this  amendment  which  will  give 
the  House  the  opportunity  to  finally 
settle  the  issues.  .^  I  stated  previously, 
I  hope  this  vote,  wliichever  way  it  tm-ns 
out,  will  finally  decide  the  question  as  10 
whether  we  do  the  necessary  work  wliich 
I  discas.-^;ed  at  length  in  general  debate 
by  the  judiciary  or  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  or  the  Commu- 
te,  on  Internal  Security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew  my  motion  and 
I  ask  the  Members  to  support  tt:e 
amendment. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairmuu,  I  move  to 
s'iike  the  last  vvord. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  tlie 
amendment  proposed  by  Chairman 
Richard  H.  Ichord  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee.  I  can  testify  to 
the  importance  of  its  work  and  the  ex- 
pertise displayed  by  the  members  and 
the  staff  in  carrying  out  the  mandate 
of  the  House. 

Terrorism,  subversion,  and  the  u.se  of 
\iolence  to  interfere  with  the  civil  rights 
of  others,  have  all  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  this  committee.  Organiza- 
tions ranging  from  the  Communist 
Party.  USA.  the  Ku  Klux  Klun.  the  Black 
Panther  Party.  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  and  many  other  enemies 
of  American  freedom,  have  been  subject 
to  the  committee's  scrutiny.  The  infor- 
mation needed  by  Congress  to  under- 
stand these  threats  to  our  .society  and 
to  pa,ss  legislation  to  cope  v.-ith  them 
can  only  come  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security. 

Tliere   has   been   some   discussion   cf 
the  minority  staffing  proposal  madti  in 
the  Boning,  Martin,  end  Hansen  reso- 
lutions. Our  committee  is  the  best  ex- 
ample of  the  effective  use  of  minority 
staffing.    Ey    a,ireement    between    the 
chairman    and    the    ranking    minority 
member,    the    minority    received    addi- 
tional staff  ever  and  aboxe   tlie   three 
required    by    law.    Our    chairman,    Mr. 
IcnoRD.  saw  the  need  to  provide  the  mi- 
nority members  with  a  sufiBclent  backup 
team  to  enable  them  to  fully  partici- 
pate in  the  work  of  the  committee.  In 
our  committee  the  minority  is  not  an 
opposition,  but  a  partner  in  acccmpli^-h- 
Ing  the  com.mlttee's  work.  Minority  mem- 
bers participate  actively  in  the  hearings 
and  deUberations  of  the  committee.  The 
minority  staff  makes  a  significant  con- 
tribution in  the  preparation  of  hcariiigs 
and   the   writing   of   reports   and   stail 
t;i.udies.  Minority  staffing  on  our  commit- 
tee Ls  not  partisan  or  pohtically  moti- 
vated, but  is  a  u.seful  tool  in  getting  the 
work    done.    Incidentally,    no    one    h?s 
asked  the  members  of  either  the  mnjority 
or  the  minority  staffs  whether  they  are 
Hepublicans  or  Democrats.  They  are  em- 
ployed as   professionals,   not  as   politi- 
cians. They  are  experts  in  the  field  oi 
internal  security.  Read  our  latest  stati 
itudy  on  terrorism.  It  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive work  done  on  this  subject  by 
anjone.  I  urre  my  colleagues  not  to  al- 
low this  valuable  committee  to  be  lort  in 
the    highly    comp^^-r.ted    procedure    o:' 
modemi 'Ing  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  cjhairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .vield? 

Mr.  2ION.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  th(  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Cliftlrman,  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  colljague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  dlr.  Zioni.  for  the 
.stand  he  has  talcen.  I  commend  him  for 
.supporting  this  amendment.  I  want  to 
join  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  ZION.  I  thank  he  genMeman. 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  htrike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  ui  oppo&it:  on  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  spe  ak  as  a  member  of 
this  committee  over  tf  e  past  4  .years,  but 
It  is  not  necessary  to  get  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  todi.y  to  vote  against 
this  proposition.  ^ 

One  of  the  very  fir  t  things  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Bol  uig  recommenda- 
tions, the  Hansen  reco  nmendation.s,  and 
the  Martin  recommendations  are  all 
unanimous  and  firm  is  this,  that  the 
juri.idiction  of  interns  ,1  security  should 
be  ti  ansf erred  from  tl  e  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Securit  v  to  another  com- 
mittee. 

If  anybody  i.s  for  con  jresslonal  reform, 
this  is  the  bedrock  issue.  Are  we  going  to 
disagree  on  what  wise  people  here  have 
told  us  on  a  nonpartisan  basi.s.  having 
studied  the  matter? 

There  is  not  a  single  dissent  in  any  one 
of  these  three  reports  a  1  of  which  recom- 
mend the  discontinuai  ion  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interna  Security.  This  is 
•a  basic  and  fundamental  issue  concern- 
incr  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  anyone  I'otes  to  continue 
this  particular  comj  nitteu,  he  must 
justify  to  this  House  a;  id  to  his  constitu- 
ents why  he  w ants  to  s  )end  another  mil- 
lion dollars  or  more  ev  try  single  year  for 
a  purpose  tliat  could  be  accompii.slud 
just  as  well  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  or  by  anoth(  r  committee. 

No  one  can  pretend  ihat  he  is  for  re- 
form of  the  Congress  i  he  votes  to  con- 
tinue this  particular  c(  mmittee. 

All  agree  that  treasc  n  and  subitvsion 
obviously  deserve  and  demand  the  in- 
vestigation and  the  ove  -sight  function  of 
this  House.  But  let  me  speak  about  some 
of  the  thiHEis  that  I  h£  ve  learned  about 
the  House  Committee  <  n  Internal  Secu- 
rity over  4  years.  Ovt  r  $4  million  has 
been  spent  since  I  became  a  Member. 
That  e.xpense  goes  in  arge  part  to  the 
continuation  and  exte  ision  of  the  files 
on  752,000  Americans 
Building,  in  the  documi  nts  of  this  Hou.^e 
This  is  rin  obsolete  co  nmittee  actinR  as 
a  permanent  unit  The  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board  ha  i  been  aboliihed 
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Every  year  since  that  time  this  House  the  irreparable  ruining  of  thelv  reouta 

has  been  brought  into  disrepute  by  the  tions. 
antics  of  this  committee.  From  its  inception,  the  committee  haR 

Today  tliere  is  a  decision  to  be  made  by  conceived  of  its  function  as  one  of  fer 

this  body  as  to  whether  to  merge  the  reting  out  "subversives."  To  this  day  the 

juii.sdictlon    and    the    function    of    this  committee  unconstitutionally  pries  'into 

j„  ^«„    »„  ,.    jj »-„  the  privacy  of  many  Americans  in  search 


committee.  No  one.  to  repeat,  disputes 
that  function  as  legitimate  and  necessary 
for  this  body. 

3y  doing  so.  we  will  do  many  things. 
We  will  improve  the  image  of  Congress. 
No  political  science  expert  or  no  author 


ol  a  nonexistent  Communist  conspiracy 
which  supposedly  has  infiltrated  private 
activist  organizations  in  this  country. 

In    unequivocal    language,    the   first 
amendment  says  that  Congress  shall  pass 


ity   on   the   Congress   has   ever   recom-  no   l::w   abridging    freedom   of   speech 

m^i-ided  the  continuation  of  this  com-  press,  assembly,  or  petition.  I  contend 

>"'f*ee.  that  the  activities  of  the  House  Internal 

We  will,  secondly,  protect  the  privacy  Security   Committee    do   precisely  that 

of  citizens,  and  we  will  say  to  the  whole  through  exposure,    praying  on  popular 

world  that  this  committee  rnd  this  House  prejudices,  and  public  scorn.  If  we  con- 


agenry   like    the 
[nternal  Security 


Virtually  every  State 
House  Committee  on 
has  been  abolished  in  tjiis  era  of  detente. 
This  committee  was  e§t  iblished  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  1945,  by  a  vote  o '  146  to  134.  Con- 
gressman John  McCorj  iack  was  opposed. 


as  were  many  others, 
that  tills  was  done  on  a 
rust  day  of  the  session 


Others  protested 

Monday,  the  very 

January  3,  1945. 


is  not  invading  the  privacy  of  private 
individuals. 

We  will  sa"e  at  least  $1  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  the  Members, 
therefore,  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  few  things  on 
which  all  of  those  Members  desiring  to 
modernize  this  House  agree,  and  I  beg 
the  Members,  therefore,  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  ofi'ered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  and 
side  and  vote  with  Bollins  and  Hansen 
and  Martin. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  against 
this  resolution  and  for  the  reform  of 
the  House  recommended  across  the  board 
by  Boiling.  Hansen,  and  Martin. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amcnd- 
nicut. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  join  with  my  col- 
league, the  Ci-enlleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, in  urging  that  this  amendment  be 
voted  down.  For  years,  I.  along  with  a 
prowinsr  niimber  of  my  colleagues,  have 
contended  that  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  does  not  warrant 
.ir-pamte  committte  status  because  it  has 
pldvpd  one  of  the  most  shocking  and 
disuniceiul  holes  in  cur  country's  history. 

First  created  in  1938  under  the  lead:r- 
ahip  of  Martin  Dies,  the  "Dies  commit- 
tee" pioneered  the  whole  spectrum  of 
slogans,  techniques,  and  political  dem- 
ft£»oguery  that  v;Luld  later  be  called 
McCarth\ism.  It  wus  the  Dios  commit- 
tee which  popularized  in  the  United 
States  'he  technique  of  guilt  bv  associa- 
tion, through  which  a  person  is  consid- 
ered sus-ect  because  of  the  organiza- 
tions to  which  he  belongs  or  the  friends 
V  hose  company  he  keeps.  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  technique  of  "namin.-^ 
names"  or  using  vague  phrases  such  as 
"I  have  reliable  evidence  which  I  am  not 
at  libcrtv  to  dlsclo.se  at  the  present 
time."  was  an  effective  one. 

While  no  one  has  ever  tabulated  the 
number  of  innocent  Americans  perse- 
cuted by  the  red-baiting  tactics  of  the 
comrnittee  because  they  were  nam°d  as 
Comm'ir1?^ts.  fellow  travelers,  or  "fifth 
amendment"  Communists  in  unsubstan- 
tiated testimonv  b?fore  the  committee, 
the  casualties  most  surely  are  in  the 
thousands.  The  penalty  for  them  was 
usu'illy  the  loss  of  their  job,  and  there- 


done  the  activities  of  this  committee,  we 
a'l  here  are  saying  that  the  first  amend- 
mf^nt  really  means:  "Congress  shall  pass 
no  law  abridging  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  assembly,  and  petition,  unless  the 
CongrcFS  reaches  the  conclusion  that  en 
balance  the  interest  of  the  govemmen* 
in  stifling  these  freedoms  is  greater  than 
the  intere.st  of  the  people  having  them 
exercised." 

I  cpnnot  agree  with  the  notion  that 
first  amendment  freedoms  must  be 
abridged  in  order  to  "preserve"  our  coun- 
try. Such  a  notion  rests  on  the  unarticu- 
lated  premise  that  this  Nation's  security 
hangs  on  its  power  to  punish  people  be- 
cause of  what  they  think,  speak,  or  write 
about,  or  because  of  those  with  whom 
they  associate.  I  challenge  the  position 
that  ideas  can  be  proscribed  under  our 
Constitution— a  constitution  which  as- 
Fumes  that  the  commonsense  of  Lhe  peo- 
ple and  their  attachment  to  our  countrv 
will  enable  them,  after  free  discussi.n. 
to  withstand  ideas  that  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  for 
Con  J.  If  ss  to  break  with  history:  not  ju5t 
the  history  of  this  country,  but  the  his- 
iny  of  all  governments  which  have  em- 
ployed punishment  by  humiliation  ana 
public  shame  when  they  could  not  puni'^h 
their  cltirens  by  lav/.  It  is  one  of  the  old- 
est forms  of  governmental  oppression 
known  lo  man!:ind.  whether  it  was  done 
through  the  plllary,  branding,  or  os- 
triuiim.  Within  the  last  20  years,  the 
technique  has  been  used  against  actors, 
writers,  public  servants:  against  civil 
rights  organizations  in  the  1960s  and 
even  as  recently  as  1370  when  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  attempted 
to  publish  a  report  containing  ILsts  of 
guest  sneakers  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties who  the  committee  felt  were 
•  subversive." 

The  time  has  come  for  change.  If  my 
colleagues  do  not  choose  to  eliminate  the 
jurisdiction  of  "internal  security"  com- 
pletely, then  it  is  clear  that  such  Inves- 
tigatory powers  should  reside  with  a 
committee  sensitive  to  the  private,  con- 
stitutional rights  guaranteed  to  all 
American  citizens.  Both  the  Boiling  and 
Hansen  resolutions  recommend  that  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  be 
dissolved.  Its  workload  in  comparison  tc 
other  House  committees  is  inadequate  to 
rate  even  "B"  or  "nonexclusive"  com- 
mittee  status.    I   oppose   Mr.    Ichord's 


when  not  aU  the  Meml  eis  were  here.         fore  their  livelihood.  But  nc  less  than    amendment,  and  express  my  support  for 
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the  recommendations  of  the  Hansen  re- 
port that  Internal  security  matters  be  in- 
cluded in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  This  I  believe,  is  a 
necessary  step  in  the  House's  reaflinna- 
tion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  sei'ves  as  a  watch- 
dog for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Its  fimction  Is  to  watch  those 
groups  which  advocate  violence  to  attain 
their  revolutionni-y  objectives  as  well  as 
those  controlled  by  unfriendly  foreign 
powers. 

Our  committee  has  been  the  only  com- 
mittee in  the  House  to  investigate  ter- 
rorism. It  is  the  only  committee  in  the 
House  to  investigate  the  role  of  sub- 
versives in  fomenting  and  exploiting 
prison  unrest.  It  is  the  only  committee 
in  the  House  to  investigate  attempts  to 
subvert  our  Military  Establishment  by 
members  of  groups  whose  loyalty  is  to 
foreign  principals.  It  is  the  only  com- 
mittee In  the  Houf  e  to  constantly  watch 
such  violence-oriented  groups  such  as 
the  Black  Panther  Party,  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  Socialist  Workers  Party,  Revolu- 
tionary Union  and  Venceremos  organiza- 
tions, and  most  recently  the  Symblonese 
Liberation  Army.  It  Is  the  only  commit- 
tee of  Congress  to  consistently  monitor 
the  activities  of  American  subsidiaries  of 
foreign  Communist  pov,-ers.  such  as  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A..  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Revolutionary  Union, 
controlled  by  Red  China,  as  well  as 
groups  In  the  I'nited  States  which  give 
financial  and  propaganda  aid  to  foreign 
terrorist  movements. 

At  this  time  when  American  diplomats 
and  businessmen  are  being  kidnaped  and 
held  hostage  by  Communist  terrorists  it 
Is  not  a  sensible  thing  to  destroy  the  one 
committee  witli  both  tlie  responsibility 
and  capability  of  advising  Congress  on 
this  subject.  Tlie  subterfuge  of  abolish- 
ing the  committee  by  placing  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  hands  of  one  or  another 
ali-eady  overworked  standing  committees 
must  not  be  permitted.  I  urge  that  my 
colleasues  give  their  overwhelming  sup- 
port to  the  amendment  Introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  to  retain  the  comm'ttee 
as  a  standing  committee  of  the  House, 
and  to  allow  it  to  continue  its  work. 

One  of  the  major  proposals  made  by 
tlie  Select  Committee  on  Committees  for 
the  restructm-ing  of  tlie  committees  of 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  has  been 
that  certain  issues  are  s-cattered  among 
various  competing  committees.  Tlie  is- 
sue of  t;\e  energy  crisis  has  been  offered 
by  members  of  the  select  committee  as 
a  case  In  point  because  several  commit- 
tees ha»e  had  the  subject  of  energy  un- 
der consideration. 

But  one  must  ask,  what  ha.s  this  argu- 
ment and  others  similar  to  it.  have  to  do 
■^.lih  abolishing  the  House  Internal  Se- 
t^'.'icy  Committee?  It.s  thrust  escapes  me. 


Rise's  chartered  jurisdiction  has 
never  been  shared  by  other  House  com- 
mittees. In  effect  it  is  a  single-ls.sue  com- 
mittee, that  is,  intcnial  security.  It  in- 
vestigates organizations  which  "incite  or 
employ  acts  of  force,  violence,  terrorism, 
or  any  unlawful  means  to  obstnict  or  op- 
I-ofc  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  or  policy  affecting  the  in- 
ternal .security  of  the  United  States." 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  doing  just 
th/it,  and  in  as  professional  a  manner  as 
humanly  possible,  has  been  recognised 
by  numerous  authorities  in  the  field,  as 
well  as  by  those  who  follow  the  commit- 
tee's work  closely,  such  as  the  score  of 
veterans  organizations  who  have  formal- 
ly endorsed  HISC  during  the  spring  of 
1974. 

HISC  has  not  accorded  to  itself  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  committees,  nor 
have  other  committees  been  permitted  to 
usmp  its  given  prerogatives.  Moreover 
it  has,  by  "sticking  to  its  own  knitting," 
developed  a  vast  body  of  information  on 
tlie  'extent,  character,  objectives  end 
activities"  of  those  organizations  whose 
interest  are  antithetical  to  those  of 
America.  By  so  doing  its  members  and  its 
staff  have  themselves  developed  a  high 
degree  of  expertise  which  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  match  anywhere,  paiticularly  on 
the  Hill.  Clearly,  it  would  take  years  for  a 
new  committee  and  its  Members  and  statf 
to  equal  the  degree  of  professionalLsm 
v.hich  tiie  current  committee  en.ioys. 

It  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  transfer 
the  functions  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  to  HISC  or  vice 
versa,  as  it  would  be  to  transfer  HISC 
responsibilities  to  a  new  or  present 
standing  committee.  In  addition  to  HISC 
expertise  on  the  subject  matter  per  se 
is  her  familiarity  gleaned  from  her  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  executive  branch's 
secuilty  programs  and  the  persormel  who 
administer  those  programs. 

Any  such  contemplated  transfer  of 
HISC  authority  to  another  committee  of 
the  House  as  proposed  by  the  Boiling  or 
Hansen  recommendations  would  be  a 
tragic  and  irreplaceable  waste  and  there- 
fore directly  counterproductive  and  con- 
trriry  to  the  sought-after  efficiency 
called  for  in  those  very  proposals. 

G.  K.  Chesterton,  the  noted  English 
v/riter  and  philosopher.  Mice  facetiously- 
remarked  that  if  one  had  10  boys  and  8 
hats  one  merely  decapitated  2' boys  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  8  hats  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help  but 
sense  a  somewhat  similar  dilemma  faced 
by  the  House  In  certain  of  the  measures 
to  reorganize  the  committee  sti-ucture. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  we  are  decapitating 
conunittees  to  accommodate  the  issues 
rather  than  the  other  way  aromid.  Issues 
need  to  be  resolved  here,  not  committees. 
The  game  of  musical  chaii-manships  and 
tli8  wholesale  juggling  of  committees  it 
.seems  to  me  can  create  a  crisis  in  the 
Hou.se  of  nvnumental  projxirtlons,  be 
it  in  the  name  of  ".^"i.reamlining"  or 
"efficiency  '  or  what  have  you.  than  the 


i-everse;  n.nmely.  assigning  the  issue  to 
fit  ihe  standing  committee. 

I  also  have  a  feeling  not  easily  dis- 
missed that  attendant  to  this  restructur- 
ing proposal  is  a  parallel  exercise  in 
semantics  whereby  the  new  committees 
will  be  assigned  names  corrsponding  to 
the  cui-rent  problems  of  the  day  such  r.s 
energy.  But  who  is  to  say  that  the  issues 
of  1984  v.'ill  be  the  same  as  these  of  1974. 
Do  v.o  again  dissolve  and  again  create 
whole  new  staiiding  committees  evers*  10 
i  ears'? 

And  v,'hat  is  in  a  name?  The  overriding 
issue  is  problem  sohing,  is  it  not?  And 
secondly,  v.hether  the  committee  mem- 
bers and  their  staffs  have  the  leadership, 
the  credentials,  and  the  courage  to  meet 
and  dispatch  a  given  issue  to  the  be>t 
of  their  abihty. 

For  example,  the  Senate  Fin,>.rce  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — not  the  respective  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  two  bodle.s — 
are  responsible  for  the  complex  Issue  of 
America's  foreign  trade  and  tariff  mas- 
ters. But  while  these  committee's  names 
do  not  reflect  the  subject  matter,  theii 
members  and  their  staffs  are  the  most 
knowledgeable  people  available  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  in  this  highly  technical  field.  I 
ask  you,  would  you  create  new  commit- 
tees called  the  House  or  Senate  Trade 
and  Tariff  Com.mittees,  and  then  aboli-h 
the  two  most  Informed  committees  in  the 
Capitol  in  matters  of  icieign  trade  in 
deference  to  some  quest  for  a  superficial 
semantics? 

The  .search  here  tod.ty  is  for  common- 
.sen.se  and  not  lo  pipy  games  of  namc.'-- 
manship. 

M:-.  Chairman,  ts  I  noted  all  through 
the  late  winter  and  spring  of  1974  I  have 
placed  numerous  articles  in  the  Record 
v.hich  have  recorded  the  acliievenient.s 
and  accomphshments  of  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  as  v.-ell  as  sup- 
portive endorsements  from  those  v.  hose 
judgments  I  value.  The  Members  of  the 
House  have  been  fully  informed,  .-ts  wel]. 
of  the  detailed  activity  cl  KI3C  by  it- 
able  chairman,  Mr.  Ichord. 

Nevertheless,  that  same  vocal  clique— a 
mere  handful— of  Hou-sc  Membcio.  and 
we  all  know  who  they  are,  continue  to 
clamor  for  the  abolishment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 

It  L;  well  known  among  moat  of  the 
Members  that  the  chainnan  and  the 
committee  members  have  been  both  cost 
conscious  and  efficiency  m.inded. 

HISC  funds  in  relation  to  all  commit- 
tee appropriations  ranks  12th  out  of  21 
and  while  it  has  decreased  over  the  years, 
others  have  inclea,'^ed.  Her  recent  appro- 
priations are  as  follows: 


1971  

1972 

197a  

1974  


--- $570,000 

525.000 

--.  475.000 

475,000 


HISC  employee  roles  have  also  been 
painfully  reduced  over  that  same  period 
and  also  rank  12th  in  the  House. 


1971  

1972  _ 

1973  

1974 


- 53 

46 

—  42 

- 89 


33582 


And  still  the  clamor  c 
ish  HISC." 

As  terrorism  rises  herd  and 
as  groups  pxpousing  rev 
American  causes  incrciis 
iiced  herself  as  have  f( 
committees,  decreasing 
pruning  her  staff  "to  a  n 
iinuni." 

Yet  the  shrill  voices 
•Abolish  HISC.  abolish 

HISC    is    damned    if 
damned  if  she  doesn't : 


abroad  and 

( ilutionary,  anti- 

HISC  self-po- 

w  other  House 

her  funds  and 

( ck  bottom  mia- 

c  untinue  to  cry : 

nsc." 

she    does    and 


If  her  procedures  ere  fair,  tpey 
If   her   Uivestlga'-ors  probe 

rogues 
If   her  hearings  are   cnmp 

termed  offensive 
If    her    reports   arc    scJioln 

dastardly, 


But  for  me.  may  I  sak-, 
mittee's  record  speak  f(  rth  iu  ilis  owti 
clear  voice,  a  voice  wh  ch  is  fair  but 
firm,  and  suited  to  and  tijnely  for  tiie  eva 
in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  CHairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  n;  mber  of  .vords. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 


the  amendment  offered  b7  tlie  gentleman 


jor  the  reasons 
preceded  me  in 


the  gentleman 


from  Missouri,  but  not 
stated  by  some  who  have 
the  well. 

I  wish  to  compliment 
from  Missouri  (Mr,  IcnobDi.  who  is  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security,  for  the  respcusibie  way  in 
which  he  has  condntteJ  him.seli  and 
the  responsible  way  in  v  iiich  the  com 
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ntmues:  "Abol- 


re  called  foul, 
they're  smeared 


ehensive.  they're 
ly,    they're-    i-;ii;d 

let  the  com- 


;oing  to  oppose 


i;self    in   lecent 
x>  discredit  the 


mittee   has   conducted 
years.  It  iias  not  served 
House,  in  my  opinion.  Qiiite  to  the  con 
trary,  it  has  .served  as  a  source  of  in 
formation  to  the  American  public  about 
subversive  forces  within  4ur  society,  and 
in  doing  so  it  certainly  hhs  performed  a 
public  service. 

However,  that  is  not  [the  i.ssue  this 
afternoon.  The  issue  before  us  is  whether 
or  not  the  Committee  o  i  Internal  Se- 
curity ju.stifles  .separate  c  ;muiiitee  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  \e  as  a  House 
reflect  upon  all  of  the  conf  trns  which  de- 
mand a  legislative  re.Hpon|ie  in  this  coun- 
try and  attempt  to  cotipartment.Tlize 
all  of  those  concerns  intoia  rational  sys- 
tem of  committees,  can  ^e  say  in  good 
conscience  that  t)ie  work  iiow  performed 
by  the  committee  chairecl  by  the  bentle- 
man  from  Mis.'^ouri  <Mr]  Ichord)  is  of 
such  overriding  importance  as  to  .justify 
a  .separate  committee  [  existence?  1 
answer  that  que.stion  in  k;he  negative. 

I  want  the  work  of  the  committee  to 
continue.  I  hope  it  does  Continue.  But  It 
camiot  continue  in  a  rational  system  of 
committee  orgaivization  jas  a  separate 
committee. 

If  tiiat  be  true,  then  Ithe  tjuestion  Is 
what  do  we  do  with  it^  Where  is  its 
functions  to  be  transferred?  There  is 
some  logic  in  moving  suth  functions  to 
the  Committee  on  tlie  Jufaiciary,  but  the 
logic  of  that  conclusion  has  to  be 
tempered  with  some  cornmonsense.  It  is 
my  belief  as  a  member  ol!  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  that  ii  the  Important 
work  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Commitlee  were  transferred  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciai-j-  that  work  would 
not  be  performed.  I  would  hope  that  my 
speculation  Is  inconect,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded on  the  basis  of  the  present  per- 
.sonnel  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  likelihood  that  its  personnel  will  con- 
tinue in  the  foreseeable  future,  that  my 
guess  is  correct. 

If  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary is  inappropriate  to  receive  the  func- 
tions of  tliis  committee,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  then?  The  selection  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  to  con- 
duct necessary  investigations  into  {>os- 
sible  subversive  activities  is  not  an  ir- 
rational choice.  I  would  expect  that  the 
Govenunent  Operations  Committee,  as  it 
reconstitutes  itself,  would  see  fit  to  de- 
vote a  full  subcommittee  assignment  to 
tlie  present  functions  of  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security.  I  would  hope  that 
such  a  subcommittee  created  v.itliln  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
v.ould  borrow  h.^avily  from  the  expert 
professional  staff  of  Internal  Security  be- 
cause they  have,  indeed,  developed  a  cer- 
tain competence  in  the  field. 

Thi.-;.  then,  is  a  pragmatic  reason  per- 
haps for  selecting  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  my  mind,  and  one  that  is  per- 
suasive, and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  per- 
suasive to  the  Members. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  to  vote  on 
ii!2  i.'^sue  before  u.-^.  The  i.ssue  is  not 
1.V nether  we  support  the  activities  of  the 
Internal  Security  Committee.  Of  course 
we  do.  Tiie  issue  is.  rather,  how  do  we 
reorganize  the  Congiess?  That  is  the 
que.^tion.  A  proper  reorganization  in- 
volves reducing  the  separate  committee 
existence  of  this  committee  to  that  of  a 
subcommittee  in  .some  other  standing 
committee. 

I  urge  a  rc.iection  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  fHE-i^R.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  serving  under 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  IcHORni  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  for  the  past  5'j  years. 
I  support  his  amendment  because  I  agree 
witli  him  that  the  re.sponsibilities  of  the 
Hou.se  witli  respect  to  the  Nation's  in- 
ternal se«.urity  can  best  be  performed 
under  the  i:resent  feu  mat  of  a  standing 
Coinmittce  on  Internal  Security. 

T  simply  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  my  remariis  earlier  tiiis  year  during 
Llie  dvbate  on  tlie  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  appropriation. 

I  then  asked  the  question  how  a  demo- 
cratic society  escapes  the  dilemma  of 
tyramiy  or  anarchy.  How  do  we  avoid  the 
tyranny  of  unjust  laws,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  anarchy  resulting  from  the  fiee- 
drm  to  do  anything  one's  conscience  dic- 
tates? Basically  we  resolve  this  dilemma 
in  a  democratic  society  by  submitting  the 
question  to  continued  public  debate, 
throufih  which  we  work  out  reasonable 
compromises  to  live  and  let  live.  Tyranny 
is  avoided  by  allowing  the  di-ssenter  to 
remain  free  to  agitate  for  repeal.  An- 
archy is  avoided  by  obeying  the  majority 
dec  ision  as  the  law.  after  the  votes  are 
counted. 

To  conduct  such  ;;  dialog,  tv.o  sides  are 
nece.ssary,  HISC  generally  emphasizes 
the  conservative  pole  of  the  argument— 


the  dangers  of  anarchy.  I  submit  that  it 
is  the  only  committee  in  Congress  devot- 
ing its  major  attention  to  this  side  of 
the  dialog.  If  it  is  eliminated  or  merged 
into  another  committee,  its  role  as  a 
counterbalance  will  be  lost  or  seriously 
diluted. 

HISC  is  viewed  by  a  large  part  of  the 
public  as  the  one  sure  watchdog  on  the 
right,  sometimes  barking  at  the  maihuan 
instead  of  a  real  intruder,  but  always 
ready  to  raise  the  alarm  and  so  hold  the 
question  up  for  inspection.  The  academic 
world  and  the  most  influential  section  of 
the  media — in  short,  most  intellectuals — 
emphasize  the  dangers  to  our  free  in- 
stitutions from  restrictive  laws  and  bu- 
reaucratic overreaching  and  play  down 
the  dangers  arising  from  subversion  and 
from  the  actions  of  those  who  would  use 
our  freedoms  to  destroy  our  free  insti- 
tutions. I  think  this  emphasis  is  proper, 
believing  as  I  do  that  our  most  serious 
dangers  will  arise  from  too  little  free- 
dom rather  than  too  much.  But,  surel.- 
the  other  pole  of  the  argument  is  entitled 
to  be  heard.  The  public  is  right  in  insist- 
ing that  this  side  of  the  argtmient  be 
heard,  and  that  full-time  attention  bs 
given  to  the  internal  security  of  this 
country. 

The  threat  of  subversion  remains  a 
present  danger,  and  always  will  as  1  ng 
as  power  rather  than  love  is  the  reality 
that  controls  relationships  in  fcreig.i 
affairs.  Detente  and  an  age  of  coopera- 
tive relationships  docs  not  change  this 
underUing  reality.  We  can  wish  that  it 
is  love  that  makes  the  world  go  around; 
we  can  hope  that  some  day  this  will  be 
the  ca^e.  But  unfortunately  today  it  is 
power. 

Our  Go\ernment  must  have  a  strong 
and  fair  internal  security  system.  Tjie 
public  mast  have  confidence  that  no 
Communist  or  revolutionaries  are  hold- 
ing tax-.supported  jobs.  Government  em- 
ployees must  have  pride  in  being  public 
servants  and  the  high  morale  which 
comes  from  the  knowledge  that  or:ly  peo- 
ple without  reproach  hold  such  jobs.  Tat 
.system  must  work  so  well  that  there 
can  be  no  possible  excuse  for  setting  up 
"plumbers"  units  or  vigilante  groups  op- 
erating outside  the  lav,'ful  Internal  se- 
curity sy.stem.  Extensive  hearings  by 
HISC  have  indicated  that  we  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  system  now  and  that  a  num- 
ber of  weaknesses  need  to  be  corrected. 

The  advent  of  urban  terrorism  as  a 
means  of  achieving  social  objectives  by 
force  is  a  recent  development  which  re- 
quires .sustained  attention.  HISC  is  the 
only  committee  that  has  developed  ex- 
pertise in  this  area. 

Tliese  are  solid  areas  of  inquiry,  and 
not  "witch-hunting."  They  are  are:is 
that  make  the  committee's  activities 
more  relevant  and  more  important  today 
than  m  the  ,'ast. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  'Mr.  Ichohdi  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hansen). 

The  question  wa.s  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  Chair  wsia 
in  doubt. 
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RECORDED    VOTE 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  246,  noes  161, 
not  voting  24,  as  follows: 


I  Roll  No.  5581 
A'TES — 240 


Abdoor 
Alc'cander 
Aiirfrews.  N.C, 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Asbbroolt 

Bafalis 

Baker 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bevlll 

Biagtji 

Boees 

Bowen 

Bray 

BreauK 

Bnnklc-y 

Brooks 

Broomneld 

Brotznian 

Brown.  Mich. 

BroyhiU.  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Bucbtiuan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burlefion.  Tt  x. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Caner 

Casey.  Tc.y. 

Crdcrberr: 

Chamberli'in 

ChappeU 

C.ancy 

Clark 

Ciauspn. 
DonH. 

C':aw?on.  D(l 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collier 

Collins,  Tf  \ 

Conian 

Crane 

Cronin 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 
W..  Jr. 

DavU.  Ga. 

Dnvis.  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

delaGan'a 

Delaney 

Denhoini 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

EdT.ards.  A' a. 

Efhleman 

Evlns,  Tena. 

Fish 

Flood 

Howeis 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Prey 

Froehli"h 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

'"•ottys 

Gibbons 

Oilii.an 

Cilnn 


Coldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg'. 

GroEs 

Grcvrr 

Gubser 

Gunier 

Gnycr 

Haley 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanrabau 

Han.sen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hnys 

Hubert 

He  in  J! 

Henderson 

Killls 

Tfinshiiw" 

Hog.in 

Hoit 

Ho.'ini'T 

Kuber 

Huneate 

HuJit 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

.larninn 
Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  NO. 

.;oaes,  Ok!n. 

.lont.!.  TejUi. 

Kiizi  n 

Keirp 

Kctv'huni 

King 

Kluc;'yiiskl 

Knykendnii 

L.Tgoniarsino 

Landerebc 

l^aridinnt 

L.uta 

Lent 

I  it  ton 

Loic 

Iwjan 

MoCoilis'er 

ilrTJi.de 

M;Fail 

McSjiadclei: 

MaUipun 

MBhou 

Mann 

^T.'^rp/ll! 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Malhias.  Calif. 

Malhl.=  ,  Ga 

Mc'icher 

MiUoicl 

Miller 

Mills 

MiU'hoi! 

Mi/ell 

Moliohnn 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mo.is 

M\iriJhy.  111. 
Miirphy,  N.Y 
Murt  hii 
Mvors 
Matcher 
Nelsen 
N'chols 
O'Brit-ii 
Pnrris 
Pa.ssman 


NY. 


Fat  man 

Pepper 

Ptitls 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price.  Tex. 

Quillen 

Randall 

Reguia 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rogers 

RoncnUo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Hose 

Rons.selot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Si.i!idnian 

.Sattorfleiri. 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

•Sebeliiis 

Shipley 

SI  10  up 

Shrlver 
.Shttslcr 

bikes 
Sisk 

Skubiiz 

Slack 

binith.  N.Y 

anyder 

Spence 

.sinRser.* 

Si  fed 

ateiyor.  Aii.-. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

StiilJbiC'fieUt 

dUickey 

SuUivau 

.Svinington 

Syninis 

"laicott 

■rnylor,  Mo, 

Taylor.  N.C 

Teague 

Ttiomson,  Wis. 

i'hone 

To  well,  Ntv. 

Trec-u 

Vander  Jegt 

Veysey 

viiroriio 

W:'Cgo»il.t-f 

\\;Ush 

Wanipler 

White 

WhitehnrM 

Whitteii 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

"Vilson. 

Charlies,  Tey, 
Winn 
v.'ilyht 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Vv'yuuiii 
Yatron 

Youuff,  Alaska 
\onnp,  Fla. 
i'ounB.  111. 
Voune,  S.C. 
Yoijng.  Tex. 

Zriijlocki 

Zion 
/wach 


•Vi-.ig 
.'I'.taiiis 
Addabbo 
^'idersoa. 
Cplif. 

Air.iunzlo 
A-hiey 


NOES— 164 
.\spin 
Baoillo 
Barrett 
Bcryland 
BiPster 
BinKham 
B'etnik 


bo  and 
BoiWni:; 
Biadenias 
Br.T'Kl'jrtdKe 
EiOT-.-n.  Calif. 
Bnrke.  Calif. 
B.iiKc.  Mace. 


Burllton.  Mo. 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carney,  Ohio 

Chisholm 

Ciny 

Cohen 

Collins.  lii. 

Con  a  bio 

Come 

Conyers 

Cornian 

Cotter 

Coup  hi  in 

Culver 

Daniels. 
Dominick  V. 

Danlelson 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Diggs 

Drinan 

du  Pont 

Kckhardt 

Edwards,  CnUf. 

Ellberg 

Kih  nborn 

E.ch 

FasccU 

Findley 

Foley 

Ford 

Fcr.sylho 

Fraaer 

Freiirehuysen 

Preiizel 

FuUon 

Ciai'no 

Gratso 

oray 

Green.  Pa 

CiriUnhs 

fiude 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wa.-a. 

HarrlUGton 

Ka,stings 

ili'.wkins 

lletWcr,  W.  Va 


Heckler,  Mess. 

HelstO::!:! 

Hicks 

Ho'.lfleld 

Holtzniau 

Horton 

Howard 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jorciau 

Karth 

KaslenmcicT 

Krch 

K'.-ros 

Lersett 

Leliman 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Liiken 

McCloskey 

McCoimack 

McEwen 

McKinney 

M.'cdonairi 

Mallary 

Matsuna^a 

MazzcU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mcxvinskv 

Michel 

Minish 

Mink 

^•■!^.chell,Ma. 

Moakley 

Moorheari.  Ps. 

Mosher 

Ned., I     . 

Ni.< 

Ob.'V 

O'llara 

O'Neill 

Ov  ens 

P.- 1  ten 

f^rrkins 

r-ike 

Piice.  Ill 

Piitchard 

Oule 

Kii'.lsback 

Ri'nsel 


Recn 
ReusG 
Rlesle 
Rinaldo 
Robisoc,  N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 
.  Roncpllo.  Wyo, 
KOEenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Routh 
roybpl 
Iluppe 
K^au 

Sl  Gcimain 
Sarasin 
Saibanes 
.Schroeder 
Seltaerllng 
Smith.  Iowa 
Stanton, 

J.  WfllUam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
S'cele 
Steelman 
SteiL'cr,  Wi.-,. 
Stokes 
•Sludds 

Thompson,  N  J, 
Thornton 
Ticrnan 
rraNier 
Ddall 
Ulltnan 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vauik 
Waldle 
Ware 
VVhalen 
Wis',;;n.> 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 

Calif. 
Wolff 
V.'ylle 
V;'ies 
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A'Hicrsrvn,  Til. 
Bell 

Blackburn 
lirasco 
iSiOv.u.  Ohio 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Derwin'^ki 
Dickinson 


Dorn 
Fvans.  Colo. 

1-  i.sher 

IfMdllUt 

Johnson .  Colo 
MtCIory 
McKay 
Madden 


Muync 

Minshail,  On<o 
Podell 

Fowe'i.  Ohio 
Raritlc 
P.eid 

Rooney.  N.V. 
Youn5,  Ga. 


So  the  amendment  lo  the  amendment 
in  the  natui*e  of  a  .*'.ib;4itutc  was  agreed 

lO. 

The  re^jult  of  ii.e  voit-  w;i<  aniiovinced 
as  above  rccordtc. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill  to  reorganii^e 
the  House  of  Represent  at  i/es  along  more 
efficient,  workable  lines  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  tlie  aisle  to 
iiUt  aside  all  thoughts  of  narrow  partisaii 
advantase  and  get  on  with  tlie  ,iob  tiiat 
urgently  needs  doing. 

There  is  not  a  single  Member  of  this 
Chamber  who  does  not  advocate  congres- 
sional reform.  And  yet  we  are  seeing 
Member  after  Member  defending  their 
own  areas  of  jurisdiction  while  uigin-.; 
;'ll  others  to  reform  their-. 

oar  archaic  committee  structure  can- 
not function  to  meet  the  need.i  of  this 
Nation  and  we  all  knov.-  it.  The  Boiling 
report  spplls  out  the  problem  iii  detail 
;md  offers  \.\  solution.  Are  we  now  going 
lo  tail:  the  solution  to  death  by  reha«h- 
ini?  the  problem? 

Of  course,  there  will  be  some  political 
no*er  kist  by  a  few  committees.  But  that 
i-,  long  overdue.  Entrenched  pockets  oi 
pov  cr  have  bloci-.pd  ou-  narioiuil  piogre.ss 
for  too  loiif. 

Ol  coin.se.  there  •.rill  be  a  realinement 
of  coi.imitroe  functions.  The  ch.uising 
needs  of  our  time.';  demund  it.  Our  fiiilure 


to  meet  the  energy  crisis  with  swilt 
action  stems  directly  from  the  fact  that 
no  single  committee  ha?-  the  res.oo  :- 
.^ibility  or  pov.-er  to  take  action.  The  b:ll 
before  us  creates  such  a  comiuiitec  v.i'i' 
both  the  responsibility  and  tiie  power  in 
meet  the  crisis. 

At  a  news  conference  on.  Monday.  Sen- 
ator Henry  Jackson  said  for  the  iOOtn 
time  that  the  United  States  needs  a 
•"massi'.e  conservation  progryni"  to  re- 
duce American  oil  consumption. 

But  I  ask  my  colleagues.  Where  in  thi'. 
House  could  a  "bimrtisan  energy  pro- 
gram" originate?  What  committee  lias 
the  jurisdicticn.  responsibility,  iu-d 
puwer  to  marshal  iM  of  our  energy  re- 
sources into  a  single  pro;,'ram  and  oftir 
it  to  the  administration  a?  the  congre;- 
sionrJ  initiative  to  mcci  the  pie-c^.t 
o'isis? 

The  answer,  ol  cour."^e.  is  that  there  » 
i-o  sii'.-h  commiilee.  Under  the  pitsent 
House  structure,  one  committee  hps  ju- 
risdiction over  water  power:  anotlur 
committee  has  jurisdicticn  over  8to;jiii' 
power:  another  controls  the  miuir.g  o. 
(  oal ;  another  controls  the  land  ti  an.'  pc; 
tation  of  coul  and  .till  another  the  wtcr 
tran.sportation  of  cocl;  anv;thcr  control- 
tlie  regulation  of  oil  and  gas:  ano  ht. 
tonlrcls  the  liarnessing  of  the  tides.  •.}■<{; 
n.j  committee  has  sole  responsibility  loi 
the  develcpnicni  ol  solar,  geothc:!iK.; 
iird  wind  energy. 

V.'ith  this  cra7,.\-CiUi;t  dilfusion  of  c;a)- 
mLctee  jurisdiction  over  our  energy 
•sources,  how  iu  the  name  of  Heaven  cat: 
this  Congress  create  any  comprchen.-ive 
enerpy  piosram,  •bioarti.sHn''  or  o*hei-- 
v.lse? 

Tiie  field  of  energy  legislation  is  iw' 
one  of  many  that  aie  victims  of  ou,-  o;;t- 
mcdt'd  01-gani.iation  suvicture.  It  is  tiuiv 
t.)  chanre,  and  thi,-  bill  provides  thut 
cliuuge.  Let  u?  pass  it  and  gvt  on  wi'h 
the  work  of  solving  America's  pre-sirv 
piVMein.-. 

Mv.  BIAGGI.  Ml-.  Chuinniui.  I  ih^ti  i". 
tinquali^ed  sui'port  of  the  am€nu-'ii-.i''n; 
offered   by   Mr.   Ichohd   to   lestore   th 
pn-vers  of  the  Hoivse  Iiitrrnal  Seciirit- 
Committee. 

Tiiere  are  thijse  among  my  collcauuct 
who  feel  that  this  Notion  has  no  Icn^i-r 
rny  need  for  HISC.  and  therefore  il.^: 
committee  siiould  be  di.<-banded.  I  tak?' 
particular  except icn  to  this  belief,  and 
instead  feel  th.at  not  only  should  the 
committee  be  niaiiitained  but  mere 
attention  should  be  pctid  to  its  v/o'-k  by 
oil  Aniericans. 

In  the  past  year,  \vc  liave  noted  vith 
siine  alarm  tlic  cmorgencs  of  a  num:  er 
of  terrori.'^t  elements  in  this  country  w'h- 
seem  bent  on  imposing  their  will  over 
this  Nation  at  any  cost.  We  ha\c  set-n 
the  rise  of  such  extremist  elements  a.-. 
the  Symbionese  Liberation  .Airmy,  and 
the  American  Revolution.iry  Army,  v.  ho 
have  attempted  large  scide  extortion 
tluo'j;;h  the  kidnappii-'gs  of  prominent 
i4"-i.iican  citizens. 

riife  committee  lecently  released  a 
I  oL--iincnensive  re.-ort  on  terrorism  in 
tliis  Nation,  whicii  unfortunately  many 
peci^le  will  ehoope  to  ignore.  Yet  let  us 
not  be  deceived  into  thinking  that 
terrorism  does  not  represent  a  most 
serious     th»-eril     to     our     international 
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recurily.  Unless  its  rooti  are  cut  now.  it 
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h,  and  may  in 
structure  of  the 


will  continue  to  flouri; 
the  future  place  the  vers 
Nation  in  peril. 

For  more  than  a  defeade,  HISC  has 
kept  an  effective  tab  oii  the  subversive 
elements  which  exist  in  o^r  society  today. 
Let  us  not  be  hasty  ill  our  efforts  to 
destroy  that  which  is  nectssarj'.  The  pro- 
posal that  the  duties  oj  the  committee 
can  be  taken  over  by  theiJudiclary  Com- 
mittee are  unacceptable  to  me,  and  those 
who  recognize  the  dangers  inherent  in 
this  action.  I  contend  thai  if  the  work  of 
HISC  is  transferred  int()  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  net  cffefct  would  be  to 
effectively  obscure  this  iinportant  work. 
I  applaud  the  committed  and  the  par- 
ticular efforts  of  thei»  distlngiushed 
chairman  (Mr.  Ichord>  to  keep  the  com- 
mittee alive.  They  have  my  continued 
support  and  that  of  all  Americans  who 
realize  that  our  internal; security  Is  still 
a  matter  of  parampunt  national 
importance. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Ohairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendinent  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  dislin^ruished  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  This  House  needs  a 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  and  this 
is  our  chance  to  create  lone.  I  hope  we 
make  good  use  of  it.        ! 

There  are  now  more  Ifrian  21  million 
Americans  over  tlie  aye  c^  65.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  the  percentage  of  our 
population  classified  as 'senior  citizens 
will  incrfiase  in  the  yearsi  ahead. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  are  in- 
nrmcrable  problems  face^  by  the  elderly 
which  are  the  concern  (of  the  House. 
Under  the  present  comirattee  structure, 
however,  eight  different  committees 
have  juiiscliction  over  legislation  which 
affects  the  elderly.  We  have  special  hous- 
ing programs,  special  transportation  pro- 
grams, special  food  prcfeiams,  health 
and  welfare  pro^^rams,  arid  on  down  the 
line,  but  there  is  no  coordijiated  effort. 

A  Select  Committee  oi  Aging  would 
give  us  the  chance  to  develop  a  sane  and 
comprehensive  lesislativft  program  for 
the  elderly.  It  will  help  Us  avoid  over- 
lapping research  and  resionsibiilty  that 
has  hindered  our  respons^to  the  elderly 's 
problems.  Tlie  Senate  alfeady  has  such 
a  committee's  and  more  than  half  the 
members  of  the  House  ha  ve  cosponsored 
legislation  to  create  such  a  permanent 
Select  Committee.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  the  Young/ Heinz  amend- 
ment, and  for  a  congressional  commit- 
ment to  older  Americans. 

Mr.  BOIXmG.  Mr.  Chi  drman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  no  ?,'  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  \.o. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resulned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natchir.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  (»n  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that!  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  co^lderation  the 
resolution  <H.  Res.  988)  jto  reform  the 
structure,  jurisdiction,  anfl  procedures  of 
the  committees  of  the  niuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  amending  rules  X  and  XI 
of  the  House  of  Repre*ntatlves.  had 
come  to  no  resolution  therfcon. 


CONPTERENCE  REPOr^T  ON  S.  3792. 
AMENDING  AND  EXTENDING  EX- 
PORT ADM.TNISTRATION  ACT  OF 
1969 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
Senate  biU  (S.  3792  >  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1939: 
CoMEPEijcs  RiPORT    (H.   REFf.   Nn.   93-1412» 

The  committee  of  conTcrence  o;i  the  dls- 
agreel!n{  votes  of  the  two  Hr  uses  on  the 
anundment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3792) 
to  amend  «na  extend  the  Export  .Admlntstra- 
llon  Act  of  196:".  having  met,  alter  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recominer.d  to  their  respective  Bouses 
as  follows  : 

That  the  Sennte  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  Tn  lieu  ol  the  matter  proposed  tD  *5e 
inserted  by  the  House  ameudment  Insert  the 
following: 

.SHOnT    TTrLE 

Slction  1.  Tills  Act  maj'  be  cl'.ed  n<:  the 
•'E.-iport  Admlnlbtriitlon  Amendments  of 
1974". 

SHORT    StT»>Pl-Y    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(2)  (A)  of  the  Evport  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "abnormal". 

MONITORING   AND   CON.SUi.TATION 

Scr.  3.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  196!)  Is  ametided  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (c)  Through  (e)  thereof 
as  subsections  (d)  through  (f) ,  respectively. 
and  by  inserting  after  sub.section  (b)  a  new 
fcuhLectlon  (c>  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  To  effectuate  the  policy  set  forth 
111  .section  3(2HA)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  monitor  exports,  and  con- 
tracts for  exports,  of  any  article,  material,  or 
supply  (other  than  a  commodity  "vhlch  Is 
subject  to  the  reportlig  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 812  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970) 
when  the  volume  of  such  exports  la  rela- 
ti:in  to  dome.<tlc  supply  contributes,  or  may 
contribute,  to  an  Increase  In  domestic  prices 
or  a  domestic  shortage,  and  such  price  In- 
crea.'se  or  shortage  has,  or  may  have,  a  serl- 
oiis  adverse  Impact  on  the  economy  or  any 
sector  thereof.  Information  which  the  Sec- 
retary requires  to  be  furnished  tn  effecting 
such  monitoring  shall  be  confidential,  except 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  The  resiUts  of  smh  monitoring  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  be  aggregated  and 
Included  in  weekly  reports  setting  forth,  with 
respect  to  each  article,  material,  or  supply 
monitored,  actual  and  anticipated  exports, 
the  destination  by  country,  and  the  domestic 
and  worldwide  price,  supply,  and  demand. 
Such  reports  may  be  made  monthly  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  Insuffi- 
cient Information  to  Justify  weekly  reports." 

(b)   Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  lr,.<!ertlng  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  10."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"(b)(1)  The  quarterly  report  required  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1975  and  every  second 
report  thereafter  shall  Include  sunimarl?s  of 
the  Information  contained  In  the  reports;  re- 
quired by  section  4(c)(2)  of  this  Act,  to- 
gether with  an  an.ilysls  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  (A)  the  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy and  world  trade  of  shortages  or  In- 
creased prices  for  articles,  materials,  or  eu:>- 
pUes  subject  to  monitoring  under  this  Act, 
(B)  the  worldwide  supply  of  such  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies,  and  (C)  actions  tak- 
en by  other  nations  In  response  to  such 
.shorlflges  or  increased  prices. 


■  ,2)  Cvch  such  quarterly  report  shall  also 
cont.1.1  an  an..!ysls  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
uierse  of  ( A )  the  impact  ou  the  economy  and 
world  trade  of  shortages  or  increased  prices 
for  commodities  subject  to  the  re  .ortlng  re- 
o.u:remcnt3  of  section  812  of  the  Agricultural 
At  of  1970,  (B)  t^e  worldwide  supply  of  such 
rommod  ties,  a:.d  (C)  actions  being  taken  by 
otlier  nai  ons  in  res  onie  to  such  shortages 
or  I., creased  prices.  The  Sacret.ary  of  Agricul- 
ture shuil  fiil'v  coo-er.ne  with  t!  e  Secretary 
of  Commerce  In  -rovldlng  all  Inform'.tlon 
required  by  tte  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
m.Tktn"  >--u?h  a-'-!  vl"." 

(c)  Section  5(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "hereunder"  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "or  monitored  under  this  Act"; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  such 
flr.st  sentence  the  following;  "Such  depart- 
ments and  afrencles  shall  fully  coo-erate  in 
rendering  such  advlc«  and  Information". 

(d)  Section  5(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof;  "In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  con.sult  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  determine  whether 
monitoring  under  section  4  of  this  Act  is 
warranted  with  respect  to  exports  of  facili- 
ties, machinery,  or  equipment  normally  and 
principally  used,  or  Intended  to  be  used,  tn 
the  production,  conversion,  or  tran.sporta- 
tion  of  fuels  and  energy  (except  nuclear 
energy).  Including  but  not  limited  to.  drill- 
ing rigs,  platforms,  and  equipment;  petro- 
leum refineries,  natural  gas  processing,  llque- 
ficatlon,  and  gaslacatlon  plants;  facilities 
for  rroductlon  of  synthetic  natural  gas  or 
synthetic  crude  oil;  oil  and  gas  ptpelt  es, 
pumping  stations,  and  associated  equip- 
ment; and  vessels  for  transporting  oil.  gas, 
coal,  and  other  fuels". 

INTERNATIONAL     COOPURATION     TO     SECURE     AC- 
CESS TO  SL'PPLIES 

Src.  4.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ml.lEtratici  Act  of  1D69  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Unreasonable  restrictions  on  access 
to  world  supplies  can  cause  worldwide  politi- 
cal and  economic  Instability,  Interfere  w^lth 
free  lnter.^atlonal  trade,  and  retard  the 
growth  and  development  of  nations." 

(b)  Section  3(3)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "with  which  the 
United  States  nas  defense  treaty  commit- 
ments". 

(c)  Section  3(5)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  Im- 
mediately preceding  clause  (B);   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  loUowlng;  "and  (C)  to  foster 
International  cooperation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  International  rules  and  institutions 
to  assure  reasonaole  access  to  world  sup- 
pUe.',.". 

HIGH  rEClINOI.OGT  EXPORTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Export  Adnila- 
istratlon  Act  of  19S9,  as  amended  by  section 
3  of  this  Act.  is  .inicndcd  by  nddl  j;  at  t;-.e 
end  th.ereof  the  foll:jwlng  new  subriectlon: 

"(g)  Any  export  license  application  re- 
quired by  the  exercLse  of  authority  under 
tills  Act  to  effectuate  the  poUcles  of  section 
3(1)(B)  or  3(2)  (C)  shall  be  approved  or  dis- 
approved not  later  than  90  days  after  Its 
submission.  If  additional  time  Is  required, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  other  official 
exercising  authority  under  this  Act  shall 
Inform  the  applicant  of  the  circumstances 
requiring  such  additional  time  and  give  an 
estimate  of  when  his  decision  will  be  made." 

(b)  Section  5(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  next  to  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Each  such  commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  representatives  of  t7nlted 
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states  Industry  and  Government  Including 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Defense,  and 
State,  and,  when  appropriate,  other  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies.". 

(c)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(5)  To  facllltat*  the  work  of  the  technical 
advisory  committees,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, In  conjunction  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  participating  In  the  ad- 
'  ministration  of  this  Act,  shall  disclose  to 
each  such  committee  adequate  information, 
consistent  with  national  security,  pertain- 
ing to  the  reasons  for  the  export  controls 
which  are  In  effect  or  contemplated  for  the 
grouping  of  articles,  materials,  and  supplies 
with  respect  to  which  that  committee  fur- 
nishes advice.". 

(d)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  Include  in  a  quarterly  re- 
port under  section  10  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  an  accounting  of  actions 
taken  to  expedite  the  processing  of  export 
license  applications  as  required  under  sec- 
tion 4(g)  of  the  E-xport  Administration  Act 
of  1969. 

OPPOBTUNliy       TO      COMMENT      ON       LICENSING 

Sec.  e.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)";    and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Upon  imposing  ruaiitltative  restric- 
tions on  exports  of  any  article,  material,  or 
supply  to  carry  out  the  policy  stated  in  sec- 
tion 3(2)  (A)  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  Include  In  his  notice  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  an  invitation 
to  all  Interested  parties  to  submit  written 
comment*  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date 
of  publication  on  the  impact  of  such  restric- 
tions and  the  method  of  licensing  used  to 
implement  them.". 

TECHNICAL    AND    CONFORMING    CHANGES 

Sec.  7.  Section  4(d)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969,  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  rules  or 
regulations  thereunder  shall  be  construed 
to  require  authority  or  permission  to  export, 
except  where  required  b.v  the  Pi-esldent  to 
effect  the  policies  set  forth  lit  se'tion  3  of 
this  Act.". 

HARDSHIP    EELffiF 

Sec.  8.  The  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1869  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  4 
the  following  new  section : 

"PHOCEOrnES  for  hardship  REUtF  FROM 
EXPORT  CONTROLS 

"Sec.  4A.  (a)  Any  person  who,  in  his  domes- 
tic manufacturing  process  or  other  domestlo 
business  operation,  utilizes  a  product  pro- 
duced abroad  In  whole  or  In  part  from  a  com- 
modity historically  obtained  from  the  United 
States  but  which  has  been  made  subject  to 
export  controls,  or  any  person  who  histor- 
ically has  exported  such  a  commodity,  may 
transmit  a  petition  of  hardship  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  requesting  an  exemp- 
tion from  sttch  controls  In  order  to  alleviate 
any  unique  hardship  resulting  from  the  Im- 
position of  such  controls.  A  petition  under 
this  section  shall  be  In  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prescribe  and 
shall  contain  information  demonstrating  the 
need  for  the  relief  requested. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  receipt 
of  any  petition  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  transmit  a  writ- 
ten decision  to  the  petitioner  granting  or 
denying  the  requested  relief.  Such  decision 
shall  contain  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
Secretary's  basis  for  the  grant  or  denial.  Any 
exemption  granted  may  be  subject  tcj  such 


conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary's decision  with  respect  to  the  grant 
or  denial  of  relief  from  unique  hardship  re- 
sulting directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  Impo- 
sition of  controls  shall  reflect  the  Secretary's 
consideration   of   such   factors   as — 

"(1)  Whether  denial  would  cause  a  unique 
hardship  to  the  applicant  which  can  be  al- 
levlat«d  only  by  granting  an  exception  to 
the  applicable  regulations.  Iii  determining 
whether  relief  shall  be  grantt-d,  the  Secretary 
will  take  into  account: 

"(A)  ownership  of  material  for  which  tl'ere 
Is  no  practicable  domestic  market  by  vu-tue 
of  the  location  or  nature  of  the  material; 

"(B)  potential  serious  financial  loss  to  the 
applicant  If  not  granted  an  exception; 

"(C)  Inability  to  obtain,  except  through 
hnport,  an  Item  essential  lor  domestic  use 
which  is  produced  abroad  from  the  com- 
modity under  control; 

"(D)  the  extent  to  which  denial  would 
conflict,  to  the  particular  detriment  of  the 
applicant,  with  other  nailoual  policies  in- 
cluding those  reflected  in  any  hit«rnatlonal 
agreemoit  to  which  th.e  United  States  Is  a 
party; 

"(E)  possible  adverise  effect*  on  the  econ- 
omy (Including  unemployment)  In  any  local- 
ity or  region  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(F)  other  relevant  factors,  hicluding  the 
applicant's  lack  of  an  exporting  history  dur- 
ing any  base  period  that  may  be  established 
with  respect  to  export  qttotas  for  the  par- 
ticular commodity. 

"(2)  The  effect  a  finding  hi  favor  of  the 
applicant  would  have  on  :;tf.al»imetit  of  the 
basic  objecti'.e.s  of  the  short  supply  c.'>>is  col 
program. 

In  all  coses,  the  desire  to  sell  at  hifeher 
prices  and  thereby  obtain  greater  profits 
will  not  be  considered  as  evidence  of  a 
tinlque  hardship,  nor  wlU  circumstances 
where  the  hardship  Is  due  to  imprudent  acta 
or  failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  appel- 
lant.". 

INTERAGENCY     REVIEW 

Sec.  9.  Section  4  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969,  as  amended  by  sections 
3  and  6  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  svib- 
sectlou: 

"(h)(1)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  de- 
fense posture  of  the  United  States  may  be 
seriously  compromised  If  the  Nation's  goods 
and  technology  arc  exported  to  a  controlled 
country  without  an  adequate  and  knowl- 
edgeable assessment  being  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  export  of  such  goods  and 
technology  will  signliicantly  increase  the 
military  capability  of  such  country.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection  to  provide  for 
such  an  assessment  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  review  any  proposed 
export  of  goods  or  technology  to  any  such 
country  and.  whenever  he  determines  that 
the  export  of  such  goods  or  technology  will 
Bignlflcantly  Increase  the  military  capability 
of  such  cotintry,  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  such  export  be  disapproved. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  de- 
termine, hi  consultation  with  the  export 
control  office  to  which  licensing  requests  are 
made,  the  types  and  categories  of  transac- 
tions which  should  be  reviewed  by  him  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 
Whenever  a  license  or  other  authority  is  re- 
quested for  the  export  of  such  goods  or  tech- 
nology to  any  controlled  countiy,  the  appro- 
priate export  control  office  or  agency  to 
whom  such  request  Is  made  shall  uotUy  the 
Secretary  of  Defease  of  such  request,  and 
such  office  may  not  issue  any  license  or  other 
authority  pursuant  to  such  request  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  period  within  v.hich 
the  President  may  disapprove  su-ii  export. 


The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  carefully 
consider  all  notifications  submitted  to  him 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  and,  not  latei' 
than  30  days  after  notification  of  the  re- 
quest, shaU — 

"(A)  recommend  to  the  President  that  he 
disapprove  any  request  for  the  export  of  any 
goodjj  or  technology  to  any  controlled  coun- 
try if  he  determines  that  the  export  of  such 
goods  or  technology  will  significantly  m- 
<Tea  if  ihe  militarv  f  .'vpaoilitv  of  such  coun- 
try; 

"(B)  notify  such  office  or  agency  Chat  he 
wUl  Interpose  no  objection  if  appropriate 
conditions  designed  to  achieve  the  purpotj-.-- 
of  this  Act  are  Imposed;  or 

"(C)  Indicate  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
interpose  an  objection  to  the  export  of  siif-o 
goods  or  techiio!og>'. 

I."  the  Pre.sldcnt  notihci  such  office  or  Kgenc;. . 
v.ii.hiu  30  days  after  receiving  a  recommenda- 
ijon  from  the  Secretary,  that  he  disapproves 
.such  export,  no  liceubc  or  other  authorizaij:  n 
•n;iy  be  issued  for  the  expnart  of  such  g'X)dF  or 
lev  Ijuology  to  such  country. 

■•(3)  Whenever  the  President  exercises  hi- 
authority  under  this  subsection  to  modUj  or 
o\-errule  a  recommendation  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congrc.-«i 
a  .statement  indicating  his  decision  together 
with  the  reconuneudatlon  of  the  Secrp'i  ry 
of  Defense. 

"(4)  As  used  iu  this  subsection — 
"(A)     the     term     'goods     or     tecbnolotcy 
means — 

•■(i)   maohhiery,  equii>meiit    <apital  .;:,> ^j 
or  conipxuer  software;  or 

"(ii)  any  license  or  oiher  arraiigemenr  i.u 
the  use  of  any  pateirt,  trade  secret,  dcsjr.i,. 
f>r  plan  with  respect  to  ;iny  item  dcscrib-d 
iu  clRU.se   (i); 

"iB)  the  term  'export  control  office'  in.-  .i.s 
i-.ny  office  or  agency  of  the  United  StitiL^ 
Ooveriunent  whose  approval  or  permission 
is  required  pursuant  to  existing  law  for  tin 
export  of  goods  or  technology;  and 

"iC)  the  term  'controlled  countr>'  ine;ii  - 
.'>ny  Communist  country  as  defined  tinct''r 
f.potiou  t)20  (I)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  A.^' 
ot    I9«l." 

i^Xf'ORT    FEF.S    AND    LICENSFS 

^K  .  10.  Section  4  of  the  Export  Admau-- 
::ailon  Act  of  1969,  as  amended  by  .section.- 
■'..  5,  and  9  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  ado- 
inj;  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

"(i)  In  imposing  export  controls  to  efTtc- 
tu!!l«  the  policy  stated  In  section  3(2)  (A) 
of  this  Act.  the  President's  authority  shall 
inclnae.  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  linp<iiii- 
lion  of  export  license  fees." 

ECONOMIC  POLICY  .\CriONS 

.Sf--.  11,  Section  3  of  the  Expon  Aclini".- 
I.stration  Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thfieof  tiiC  following  new  pajn- 
graph: 

•■(7)  It  is  the  policy  oi  the  United  Siat^-- 
lo  use  export  controls,  including  licen.s* 
fees,  t*>  secure  the  removal  by  foreign  coun- 
tries of  retitrictions  on  acce.ia  to  supplii»> 
where  .such  restrictions  have  or  m:iy  have  .. 
sei-lous  domestic  inflationary  impact,  ha..- 
caused  or  may  cau.se  a  serious  dome.-tii. 
shortage,  or  have  been  iLiposed  for  pui-pos.-- 
of  Influencing  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  In  effecting  this  policy,  the 
President  shrll  make  every  reasonable  effori 
to  secure  the  removal  or  reduction  of  suoti 
rertrictions,  policies,  or  actions  through  in- 
ternational cooperation  and  agreement  be- 
fore resorting  to  the  imposition  of  coutrol.-; 
on  the  export  of  materials  from  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  no  action  taken  in 
fulfillment  at  the  policy  set  forth  In  this 
paragraph  shall  apply  to  the  export  of  medi- 
cine or  niediral  .--uppliet:." 
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6ec.    12.    Section    4(b)  (    ) 
Administration   Act   of   1919 


nddlns  at  the  end  thereof 
curtailing    the    exportatloi 


;he  following:  "In 
of   any   articles, 


materials,  or  supplies  to  e  rectuat.e  the  poll 
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of    the    Export 
Is  amended   bv 


»(Ai    of  this  Act 


n  prior  liistorv  o! 


Inserting  in  lieu 


to  re- 


cy  set  forth  In  section  3(!i 

the  President  Is  authoiizel  and  directed  to 

allocate  a  portion  of  expo  t  licenses  on  the 

busts  of  factors  other  thnn 

exportation." 

ExPiRAiioN  dIte 
Src.  13    Section  14  of  t^e  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1069  Is  an*nded  by  strlklnir 
"September  30.   1P74"  and 
thereof   ■'September   30.    ld76' 

PRESIDt-MTIAL    Bl  VIEW 

Skc.   1?.  The    President  I*  directed 
View  all  laws    regulations  isued  thereunder 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Conimlssion,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  an  a  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  governing  tl  e  export  and  re- 
export of  materials,  s'lppllcfe.   articles,  tech- 
nical data  or  other  liiform|tion  relating  to 
the  design,  fabrlcntlon,  dev^opment.  supply, 
repair  or  replacement  of  en^  nuclear  facility 
or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  import  within  six 
months  to  the  Congress  on  the  adequacy  of 
such  regulations  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  capnbillty  for  r  onpeaceful   pur- 
poses. The  PreMdein  Is  al?<    directed  to  re- 
view domestic  and  Internatlr  na!  nuclear  safe- 
ynnrds  and   to  report  within  six   months  to 
the  Congress  on  the  adequatcy  of  such  ."^safe- 
guards  to   prevent  the   prolferatlon,  diver- 
sion or  t'.ieft  of  f,V  .such  n  .icicar  materials 
acd  on  efforts  by  the  United  State.s  and  other 
countries    to   strengthen    international    nu- 
clear safeguai-cis  In  antlc4ia  lion  c/f  the  Re- 
view   Conference    scliedultd    to    be    held    In 
February  1975  pur  uiant  to  /  rtlcle  VIII.  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Treaty  on  tlio  N  :)n- Proliferation 
of    Nuclear    Weapnn;.' 

^nd  the  House  ngrce  to  t  le  same. 
Wright  Patman 
Thomas  L.  Ash:  ey, 
Thomas  M.  Kur!  . 
Parrfn  J.  Mitch  ei  l. 
Pebnand  J.   St  Ger.maiv, 
Richard  T.  Han  ia. 
Edward  I.  Koch, 
Andrew  Yoiixc. 
John  J.  Moakle  r. 

'.VlLLIAM  B.  WiD  i*I.L, 

Ben  B.  Blackbu  in, 

GAKKY   BliOWK. 

Albert  W.  John  .o.n-. 
Stewart  B.  McK  ..vnlv, 
Bill  Frenzel. 
Managers  on  the  Pun  oj  the  Hcure. 
Adlai  E.  Stevens  sn  in. 
Alan  Cranston. 
William  D.  Hati  aw  ay. 
Joe  Biden. 
'"(^b  pacx.vood. 
Bill  Brock. 
Edward  W.  Brco;  :f.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  >/  tlit  Sinatc. 

Joint   Explanatory    Statki ifnt   of   thk 
Committee  of  CoNFrnf-Nct 

The  managers  on  the  pari  of  the  House 
ind  the  Senate  at  the  conierence  on  th« 
aisagrectng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  toe  bill  (S.  3792) 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  submit  the  following 
joint  statement  to  the  House  Eind  the  Senate 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  t.f  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  manages  ai.d  recom- 
mended m  the  accompany]  ag  couXereuce 
report: 

The  House  struck  out  all 
b-ll  after  the  eufictlng  clause 
ou^stltute  amei:dmeut: 

The  Committee  of  Confere  ice  has  agreed 
:  >  a  substitute  for  both  the    Senate  bill  and 
he  House  anienclnients.  Exc  pt  for  clarify 
ii'.f',   clerical,  and   coiiformln|   chauges,  the 
fil'c'rences  are  noted  beiow; 


of   the  Senate 
and  Inserted  a 


Tne  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
short  title.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  short 
title.  The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  short  title. 

The  Senate  bill  contfilned  a  provision 
amending  Section  3(2)  (A)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  by  striking  the 
word  -abnormar-.  There  was  no  comparable 
provisicm  1".  the  House  amendmejit.  The 
conferees  accepl.d  the  Senate  pr.Dvlsion. 

In   the  paat,   one   of   the   impediments   to 
elective  use  of  export  controls  has  been  the 
need  to  show  that  the  forcl-jn  demand  which 
produces  an  excessive  drain  of  scarce  inate- 
rl.ils    .^nd    serlou.;    inRatlon    is    "abnormal " 
The  term  "abnormal"  suggests  the  need  to 
.show,   by   reference   to  some   earlier  period, 
that    the    pattern    or   magnlfjde   of   foreign 
demand  has  changed  significantly.  However 
determination    of   an    appropriate    reference' 
po'nt  for  osocsslr.g  whether  foreign  demand 
Is  norm;.l   or  abnormal   Is   Impossible  to  do 
v.lth  any  degree  of  certainty,  since  trade  pat- 
terns fluctuate.  Moreover,  in  some  situations 
an  exfcsslre  drain   of  scarce   materliU   and 
s»rlons  inflation   can  result  evtu   If  foreign 
demand    levels    have    not    changed    signifi- 
cantly. This  could  occur  when  total  supply 
declines  for  one  reason  or  another.  In   that 
cirr-umstance.  even  If  foreign  demand  Is  at 
pi-e-exlFf.ii?  levels,  there  can  be  an  exce-'sive 
'Iraii.     of     sc:;rce     materials     and     serlot-.s 
infla'ion. 

It  Ls  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that 
forc:tn  demand  need  not  be  abnormal  be- 
fore export  controls  may  be  Imposed.  In- 
.M.'nct,  cnntrolB  may  be  used  when  forelRn 
dcmnnd  results  cr  will  result  in  au  excessive 
Jr.Tln  of  s-rc-  materials  and  -erious  Infla- 
t'on.  Hov.ever,  as  at  present,  foreign  demand 
muse  hi  a  signiftcant  factor  In  present  or 
P'ospectlve  Infiation  belore  controls  inav  be 
Imp'jsed. 

:'  is  fie  intent  cf  the  cor-fcrcos  that  ex- 
pon  regiilrtions  implp;..entlng  tins  policy 
renett  that  foreign  demand  need  r.ot  be  the 
irajor  cau.se  of  serious  Infiation  In  the  price 
of  a  commodity  a«  a  condition  to  permit  the 
use  of  e.\port  controls.  It  is  sufTlcle'it  that 
such  demand  be  a  slgnlQcant  factor  In 
causing  Infiation  In  the  jirice.  It  1^  also  the 
Intent  of  the  conferees  that  controls  should 
be  Imposed  to  prevent  an  excessive  drain  of 
scarce  n.aterials  from  talcing  place  and  that 
controls  need  not  be  held  In  abevance  until 
sui-li  an  excessive  drain  has  a'ltualiv  occuired. 
Th!!  authority  to  control  export.^  m  ful- 
fiUmeiit  of  this  policy  should  be  implemented 
within  the  contest  of  an  Interiational  eco- 
nomic p'-llcy  that  placc-s  long-term  priority 
on  the  maintenance  of  an  open  International 
trading  system  with  n  minln.um  of  go>«rn- 
mt-ntal  Interfereuoe. 

Expert  controls,  v.lien  rcquireJ.  si-.ould  be 
Irnpo.sed  lii  a  timely  menner,  with  cnu.>ider- 
ation  of  the  impact  of  the  controls  upon 
sectors  of  the  dcmr?tlc  economy  pnd  upon 
traditional  foreign  purchasers.  Embargoes 
.should  be  avoided  except  In  extraordinary 
circum.stnnces  and  quantitative  limitations 
.''hould  be  Itnposed  sufficiently  early  to  effec- 
tively cushion  adver.se  effect.'!  on  ihe  domes- 
tic economy  and  at  r.  level  that  vouJd 
minimt/e  the  disruptive  cftects  on  hl.storical 
supply  relationships.  To  the  extent  fe.islble. 
the  lmpo=;ttion  of  export  ll-riltatlons  should 
b"  preceded  by  consultation.';  with  the  prln- 
cpal  Importing  countries  affected  by  such 
limitations. 

Tlic  Spnatp  bill  contained  a  i>;o"islon  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  moni- 
tor exports  and  coatracti  for  exports  (other 
tli:in  for  commodltips  subject  to  Section  812 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970)  when  such 
exports  contribute  or  may  contribtite  to  do- 
mp-Uic  price  l.ncreases  or  shortages  and  such 
price  increases  or  shortages  !:ave  or  may  have 
a  serious  adverse  impact  oa  the  domestic 
cranoin;  or  any  sector  thereof.  The  provision 
further  requires  that  the  Secretary  Issue 
periodic    reports    indioati'>u    the    res'; -its    of 
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such  monitoring  and  analyzing  the  domestic 
and  International  impact  of  shortages  and 
price  l.,crea«^es.  The  provision  further  re- 
quires that  the  Sscretary  consult  with  the 
Federal  Ener.'^y  Administration  to  determine 
wl-ether  such  monitoring  is  warranted  for 
energy-related  exports.  Thore  was  no  com- 
ra'ab:e  nroUs.on  in  the  House  amendment 
Iiie  confer-es  acce;ited  the  Se-^ate  r^rovlsion 
with  an  amendment  drtetlng  tlie "  require - 
m-.-nt  that  t:-.e  Secretary  of  Commerce  -e-ort 
his  nnalysl?  of  the  --robable  duration  ni 
sliortagei  or  Increased  prices. 

The  Senate  hill  contained  a  provision  W-vich 
makes  it  national  policy  to  foster  interna- 
tonal  coj.reratlon  a  id  the  development  of 
r.«tcrjiational  rules  and  Institutions  to  assure 
r.-a.vonable  access  to  world  supplie.s  Tlu- 
Pons?  amcnrtii.ern  contained  no  comparable 
nro,'ls!on.  The  conferees  accepted  the  Sen-i*- 
1  rovision. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
qulrtnt;  that  export  license  applications  re- 
quired pursuant  to  national  security  pollcv 
provisions  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
be  approved  or  disapproved  within  90  davs 
of   their  submission   or.   m   the   altematlv-e 
that  the  applicant  be  Informed  of  the  clr-' 
ciimtluices  requiring   additional   processing 
time.  The  Senate  provision  further  spccUiel 
.hat  the  Departments  of  Commerce.  Defense 
and  State  be  represented  on  the  technical 
ad-  if^ory  committees  with  respect  to  such  e.x- 
perls.    The   rrovlslon    further   requires    that 
:  uch  technical  advisory  committees  be  p-o- 
vided  v\lth  adequate  information,  consistent 
with    national    security,    to    facilitate    their 
v  oik.  The  House  ninendment  contained  no 
coir.par:ib!e  Lrovlslon.  The  coiiierees  acce'>'et1 
the  Senate  provision. 

Ih?  Senate  bill  contalr.ed  a  provl.sion  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  upon  Im- 
po-'ing  quantitative  restrictions  on  exports 
pursuant  to  the  policy  stated  In  Section  3 
(2)  (A)  of  the  E.-iport  Administration  Act  to 
pu:jiish  in  liie  Federal  Re.^lster  an  Invltat'on 
to  all  interested  parties  to  submit  written 
comments  on  the  Impact  of  such  restrictions 
There  was  no  comparable  provision  in  the 
H'use  amendment.  Ihe  comerees  accepted 
iiic  ircr.ate  provision. 

TiM  Seiiaic  bill  provided  for  a  petition 
procedure  for  hard^shlp  relief  from  export 
controls,  together  with  certain  criteria  to  be 
considered  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
d9Clsions  with  respect  to  the  gra-.itUig  or  de- 
nial of  sr.ch  relief.  The  House  amendment 
to-itained  no  comparable  provision.  Thi'  cr  n- 
l.rees  accepted  the  .Senate  pravisiun. 

Vlie  conferees  recognize  that  export  con- 
tiols  may  In  certain  situations  v.-cik  a  hard- 
;.)  ip  on  d.iniestic  manufacturers  and  their 
t  it;p!oyecs.  For  example,  one  domestic  nianu- 
fat  tuier.  Ainerican  Motors,  stated  that,  ns  a 
result  of  export  controls  on  scr.ap  .steel.  Its 
cor-Unued  domestic  production  of  a  nmlor 
co:.sumer  product  has  bef:n  eiiciancered  with 
potential  dislocation  of  the  economy  and  em- 
ployment. A  critlc^U  component  of  thl_-  mau- 
ufueturer's  final  prc-dutt  is  provided  by  its 
faviUty  ia  Canada  pursuant  to  tlie  terms  of 
tho  United  Stute.-Canada  Automotive  Prod- 
ucts Aj^rt-ement  of  1965.  This  cx>niponeiit,  the 
engine  block,  is  produced  in  part  from  scrap 
steel  exported  from  the  United  States.  Such 
scrap  Is  prei^enUy  subject  to  controls.  Be- 
lief In  the  past  has  been  unavailable  to  the 
nianufacturir.  and  there  has  existed  a  threat 
that  the  manufacturer's  American  produc- 
tion lines  would  be  closed  as  a  coi!.-.equeiic« 
of  the  export  control  program. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  th» 
Secretary  consider  relief  in  situations  stich  as 
may  be  represented  by  a  domestic  manufac- 
tiTcr  who  produces  or  causes  to  be  produced 
from  materials  exported  to  a  foreign  subsidi- 
ary, division  or  firm,  a  critical  component  of 
the  product  which  It  assembles  or  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  with  domestic  la- 
bor. Exemption  from  export  controls  Is  war- 
ranted In  such  a  case  because  the  domestic 
ecoiioi:r.   bt-nelt-  through  the  uiilntcrru.vted 
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pnd  efficient  production  of  tli3  domestio  orod- 
^^ct.  In  such  instances,  the  exported  commod- 
,;v  or  material  is  returned  for  use  In  a  do- 
ri'.estlc  product  and  sold  for  use  In  the  United 
States.  Alternatively,  it  may  be  exported, 
with  a  value  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
component  raw  material  otherwise  re.-tricted 
l.am  export,  thus  contributing  favorably  to 
the  balance  of  payments. 

Tae  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  au- 
tiiorlzlng  and  directing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  review  proposed  exports  of  floods  or 
technology  to  certain  countries  to  determine 
w'.-.et'.ier  such  export-s  will  significantly  In- 
ci.^ase  the  military  capability  of  sticii  coun- 
tries aad  to  recommend  to  the  President  tha; 
exports  which  would  make  such  a  significant 
Increase  be  disapproved.  Tlie  Senate  provi- 
.sioii  ant'.;orized  the  President  to  overrule  the 
Secretary  provided  that  the  President  Ei:b- 
nilts  to  the  Congress  a  statement  Indicatln'^ 
his  decision,  together  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  The  Senate  provision 
specified  that  the  Congress  may  disapprove 
the  action  of  the  President  by  concurrent 
resolution  within  60  days  of  sucli  a  state- 
ii.eiit. 

The  Senate  provision  further  required 
that  any  modification  of  the  COCOM  irter- 
r..'iiional  commodity  control  lists  require 
agreement  of  the  President  and  that  any 
such  action  be  subject  to  disapproval  by  the 
Congress  within  60  days  of  such  agreement. 

The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  provision 
with  an  amendment  which  eliminated  ref- 
eiences  to  modification  of  the  COCOM  lists 
and  to  Congressional  disapprove!  and  which 
specified  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termine, in  consultation  v.lth  the  export 
control  oCice  to  which  licensing  requests  a-e 
made,  the  types  and  catef^ories  of  transaction.s 
v.hich  should  be  reviev.ed. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  spec- 
ifying tiiat.  in  imposing  export  controls 
to  effectuate  the  policy  stated  in  Section 
3f2i(A)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
tlie  President's  authority  shall  ludude,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  imposition  of  e.-port 
license  fees  and  the  auction  of  e.^rport  li- 
censes. 7 he  House  amendment  contained  no 
similar  provision.  The  House  receded  to  the 
Senate  with  an  amendment  which  elimi- 
nated explicit  reference  to  the  auction  ol 
export  licenses. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  ei-tab- 
lish  regulations  for  tlie  licensing  of  all  police, 
law  enforcement,  or  securllj  equipmeu: 
manufactured  for  use  In  surveillance,  eaves- 
dropping, crowd  control.  Interrogations,  or 
penal  retilbutlon.  Tlie  provision  required 
that  any  license  for  such  e>:ports  be  reviewed 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  submitted  to 
Congress  with  an  opportunity  for  dlsapprovnl 
by  resolution  of  either  House  within  60  days. 
The  Senate  provision  further  provided  for 
exemption  of  individual  countries  and  spe- 
cific categories  of  equipment  from  the  Con- 
gressional review  and  disapproval  pro\ision 
upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
that  exports  of  such  equipment  would  not 
threaten  fundamental  human  and  civil  lib- 
erties. The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  Senate  coiueree> 
receded  to  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provisJon  di- 
recting the  President  to  review  laws  aiid 
regulations  governing  the  export  and  re- 
export of  nuclear  materials  and  technology 
and  the  adequacy  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional safeguards  to  prevent  proliferation  of 
inch  materials  and  technology  aud  further 
required  that  the  President  report  to  the 
Congress  within  six  months  ou  the  adequacy 
of  such  laws,  regulations  and  safeguaids.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  simllai'  pro- 
vision. Tlie  House  receded  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  an  extension 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  19G9  to 
June  30,  1977.  The  House  amendment  pro- 
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vided  tor  an  extension  to  September  30,  1976. 
The  Senate  receded  to  the  House. 

In  granting  this  extension,  the  conferees 
Intend  and  expect  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  more  fully  comply  with  its 
responsibility  to  report  to  the  Congress.  The 
Export  Administration  Act  requires  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  be  provided  with 
a  quarterly  report  of  operations  performed 
imder  the  Act.  Etiore  1973,  the  Office  of  Ex- 
port Admhiistratlon  v.'as  rcs-ponsible  for  pre- 
pailug  and  pi:bli=;hiiig  the  report,  but  in  1973 
control  of  tlie  report  w^s  shifted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fast-West  Trsde. 

Placing  responsibility  lor  the  report  in  the 
Bureati  of  East-West  Trade  produced  a 
change  in  its  subject  matter.  The  report  now 
.'.■-■.'.ies  on  the  expansion  of  East-West  Trade 
f.nd  rele-rttes  the  subject  of  export  controls 
in  one  chapter.  The  primary  emphasis  of 
tiuit  chapter  is  on  strategic  export  controls. 

Tlie  rcpKirt  provides  only  a  limited  descrip- 
tion of  short  supply  export  control  actions 
aiid  does  not  provide  substantive  analysis 
and  asses.'-tnent  of  the  domestic  and  inter- 
natlc'ual  impact  of  export  control  decisions. 
Moreover,  quarterly  reports  have  not  been 
published  in  a  timely  manner  and  not  with- 
in 45  days  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  quarter, 
as  specified  in  tlie  Act.  The  conferees  ex- 
pect tl.ede  sititatioiis  to  be  promptly  reme- 
died. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  di- 
recting the  Comptroller  General  to  couduci 
a  continuous  review  of  the  effectiveness  ol 
i-roi.edures  ot  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
administering  export  controls  and  further 
directing  tiie  Comptroller  General  to  report 
Kj  Congress  when  lie  determines  that  there 
is  a  domesiio  shortage  of  a  commodity.  Thc 
House  amendment  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  receded  to  the  House. 

Ihe  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
a;uendiug  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
to  proiilbi,.  tiie  export  of  domestically  pro- 
duced crude  oil  transported  by  pipeline  over 
federally-granted  rights  of  way  unless  the 
President  hnds  that  such  export  will  not.  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  increase  the  price  there- 
of to  domeiitic  petroleum  piu'chasers.  I'he 
House  amendment  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  leceded  to  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  within 
90  days  after  the  beginning  of  a  crop  year, 
to  determine  which  commodities  subject  to 
the  reporting  requirements  of  Section  812  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  are  likely  to  be 
in  short  supply,  and  to  submit,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  his 
findings  to  Congress  together  \ytth  a  plan  to 
cope  with  the  anticipated  shortage.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  receded  to  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  ma?'- 
Ing  It  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use 
export  controls  to  secure  removal  by  foreign 
na  lions  of  restrictions  on  access  to  supplies 
if  such  restrict  Ions  have  or  may  have  a  seri- 
ous impact  on  the  economy  or  have  been  im- 
posed for  purposes  of  Influencing  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  The  provision  directs  the  President  to 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  secure  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  such  restrictions 
through  International  cooperation  and  agree- 
ment before  resocting  t-o  the  imposition  of  re- 
taliatory export  controls.  The  proviilon  fur- 
ther required  that  the  President  consult  with 
tho  Tariff  Commission  and  congressional 
couimittbes  before  exercising  his  authority 
thereunder.  The  Hou£e  amendment  contained 
no  similar  provision.  The  House  receded  to 
the  Senate  with  an  amendment  deieting  ref- 
erence to  prior  cousiiltatlon  with  the  Turl.l 
Commission  aud  congressional  committees. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  by  tliis 
provision  be  implemented,  whenever  feasible, 
through  interuatioual  cooi>e;'atlon  r..ther 
t!ir:n  uui:aleral  action. 


Tlie  House  amei.dment  contained  a  provi- 
sion authorising  and  directing  the  President 
to  allocate  a  portion  of  export  licenses  on  the 
basis  of  factors  other  than  prior  export  his- 
tory in  effecting  the  policy  set  forth  in  Sec- 
tion 3(2)  (A)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  Tlie  Senate  bill  contalred  no  similar 
provision.  The  Senate  receded  to  the  Houst. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1769. 
FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE  submitted  the  following 
conierence  report  and  .statement  on  the 
Senate  bill  'S.  1769>  to  reduce  the  bur- 
den on  interstate  commerce  caused  by 
avoidable  fires  and  fire  losses,  and  for 
other  purposes : 

CONFERFNCE   REPORT    !  H.   REPT.   NO.    1413) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  on  the 
ainendinents  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1769)  to  reduce  the  burden  on  Interstaie 
commerce  caused  by  avoidable  fires  and  fire 
losses,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  tlie 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 
Th:it  tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •Pedei-a; 
Fire  Pre>ention  and  Control  Act  ot  1974 '. 

FINDINCS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  — 
(11  Tlie  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
-,  ention  and  Control,  establi-hed  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  90-259.  has  made  an  exhaustive 
and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  Na- 
tion's fire  problem,  has  made  detailed  find- 
ings as  to  the  extent  of  this  problem  In  terms 
of  human  sufierlna;  aud  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  has  made  ninety  thoughtful  rec- 
ommendations. 

(2)  The  United  Sates  toQcy  has  the  high- 
est per  CRij^a  rate  of  death  and  propertv 
loss  Irom  fire  of  all  the  major  iiidustilalited 
nations  in  the  w  orld. 

(3)  Fire  is  an  undue  burden  affecting  all 
Americans,  and  fire  also  constitutes  a  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  problem  of  great  di- 
mensions. Fire  kills  12.000  and  scars  and 
Injures  300.000  Americans  each  year,  includ- 
ing 60.000  individuals  who  require  extended 
hospitalization.  Almost  $3  billion  worth  ol 
property  is  destroyed  annually  by  fire,  and 
the  total  economic  cost  ol  destructive  fire  hi 
the  United  States  is  estimated  conservatively 
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to  be  $11,000,000,000  par  year.  Fireflghtlug  la 
the   Nation's   most   baeardous   profession. 

(4)  Such  losses  of  IfTe  and  property  from 
fire  are  unacceptable  ti  the  Congress. 

(5)  While  fire  prevention  and  control  la 
and  should  remain  a  State  and  local  re- 
sponsibility, the  Federbl  Government  must 
help  IX  a  significant  reduction  in  fire  losses 
Is  to  be  achieved.  i 

(6)  The  fire  service  bnd  the  civil  defense 
program  in  each  locality  would  both  benefit 
froiii  closer  cooperation^ 

(7)  The  Nation's  fir^  problem  Is  exacer- 
bated by  (A)  the  Indifference  with  which 
some  Americans  confront  tlie  subject:  (B) 
the  Nation's  failure  to  Undertake  enough  re- 
search and  developmeiit  into  fire  and  Cre- 
related  problems.  (C)  t^»e  scarcity  of  reliable 
data  and  information;  |d)  the  fact  that  dc- 
sitners  and  purchasers  (Jf  buildings  and  prod- 
ucts generally  give  Institficlent  att€ntlon  to 
fire  safety;  (E)  the  f*ct  that  many  com- 
munities lack  adequate  building  and  fire 
prevention  codes;  andi  (F)  the  fact  that 
local  fire  departments  4pend  about  95  cents 
of  every  dollar  appropriated  to  the  fire  .serv- 
ices on  efforts  to  extinfeulsh  fires  and  only 
about  5  cents  on  fire  pretention. 

(8)  There  is  a  need  for  improved  profes- 
sional training  and  edticatlon  oriented  to- 
ward improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  fire 
services,  including  an  increased  emphasis  on 
preventing  fires  and  on  reducing  injuries  to 
firefighters. 

(9)  A  national  systei^  for  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  fire  data  is 
needed  to  help  local  fire  services  establish 
research  and  action  priorities. 

(10)  The  number  of  specialized  medical 
centers  which  are  pro|)erly  equipped  and 
staffed  for  the  treatment  of  burns  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  vlctimp  of  fires  Is  Inade- 
quate. I 

(11)  The  unacceptabljl  high  rat«s  of  death, 
InjiuTT,  and  property  lofes  from  fire  can  be 
reduced  If  the  Federal  Goveriiment  estab- 
lishes a  coordinated  profram  to  support  and 
reinforce  the  fire  prevention  and  control  ac- 
tivities of  State  and  loc41  governments. 

PURPOSES 
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Sec.  3.  It  Is  declared  lb  be  the  purpose  of 
Congress  in  this  Act  to4- 

(1)  reduce  the  Natioii's  losses  caused  by 
fire  through  better  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol; I 

(2)  supplemental  existing  programs  of  re- 
search, training,  and  edtcation,  and  to  en- 
courage new  and  improved  programs  and  ac- 
tlylties  by  State  and  loca^  governments; 

(3)  establish  the  National  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  AdnUnistratlon  and  the  Fire  Re- 
search Center  within  fche  Department  of 
Commerce;  and  ' 

(4)  establish  an  intenklfied  program  of  re- 
search into  the  treatment  of  burn  and  smoke 
injuries  and  the  rehabilitation  of  victims  of 
fires  within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  thl^ 

(1)  "Academy"  means 
emy  for  Fire  Prevention 

(2)  "Administration" 
Fire  Prevention  and  Coqtrol 
established  pursuant  to 

(3)  "Administrator" 
trator  of  the  National 
Control  Administration; 

(4)  "fire  service" 
in  any  State  consisting 
ratus.  and  equipment  w^icli 
pose    protecting    propert  r 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
dangers  of  fire,  includind  . 
ing  brigade.  The  personnel 
nlzation  may  be  paid 
volunteers  or  any  combination 
location  of  any  such 
responsibility  for  extinguish 
pression  of  fires  may  include 


Act,  the  term — 
the  National  Acad- 
and  Control; 
aaeans  the  National 
Administration 
Action  5  of  this  Act; 
the  Admlnis- 
Prevention  and 


t  leans 

I'ire 


meais 


any  organization 
of  personnel,  appa- 
has  as  its  pur- 
and   maintaining 
public  from  the 
a  private  flreflght- 
1  of  any  such  orga- 
e^ployees  or  unpaid 
thereof.  The 
o^anization   and   Its 
iment  and  sup- 
,  but  need  not  be 


limited  to,  a  Federal  installation,  a  State, 
city,  town,  borough,  parish,  county,  fire  dis- 
trict, fire  protection  district,  rural  fire  dis- 
trict, or  other  special  district.  The  terms  "fire 
prevention",  "flreflghtlng",  and  "firecontrol" 
relate  tq  activities  conducted  by  a  fire  service; 

(5)  "local"  means  of  or  pertaining  to  any 
citj-,  town,  county,  special  purpose  district, 
unincorporated  territory,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  a  State; 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  and 

f7)  "State"  means  any  State,  the  Di.strict 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FIRE  PRE- 
VISNTION  AND  CONTROL  ADMINISTRATION 
Sec.  5.  (a)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION.—There  is  hereby  established  In  the 
Dep.-^rtment  of  Commerce  an  agency  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  National  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Administration. 

(b)  Administrator.— There  shall  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Administration  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Administration.  The  AdminLstrator  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  ad\-lce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  pay  rates  (5  U.S.C.  6315).  The 
Administrator  shall  report  and  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Deputy  Administrator. — Tliere  shall 
be  in  the  Administration  a  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Administration  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
Schedule  pay  rates  (5  U  S  C.  6316).  The 
Deputy  Administrator  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Administrator  shall  from 
time  to  time  assign  or  delegate,  and  shall  act 
as  Administrator  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Administrator  or  In  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Administrator. 

PXTBLIC  EDUCATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic and  to  overcome  public  Indifference  as  to 
fire  and  fire  prevention.  Such  steps  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  publications, 
audiovisual  presentations,  and  demonstra- 
tions. Such  public  education  efforts  shall  In- 
clude programs  to  provide  specialized  infor- 
mation for  those  groups  of  individuals  who 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  fire  hazards, 
such  as  the  young  and  the  elderly.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  sponsor  and  encourage  re- 
search, testing,  and  experimentation  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  means  of  such 
public  education. 

NA'nONAL    ACADEMY    FOR    FIRE   PREVENTION    AND 
CONTROL 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Establishment. — The  Secretary 
shall  establish,  at  the  earUest  practicable 
date,  a  National  Academy  for  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control.  The  purpose  of  the  Academy 
shall  be  to  advance  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  fire  service  personnel  and  of  other 
persons  engaged  in  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol activities. 

(b)  Superintendent.— The  Academy  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Superintendent,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  In  exercising  the 
powers  and  authority  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion the  Superintendent  shall  be  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  Administrator. 

(c)  Powers  op  Supeiiintendent. — The  Su- 
perintendent is  authorized  to — 

(1)  develop  and  revise  curricular  standards 
for  admission  and  performance,  and  criteria 
for  the  awarding  of  degrees  and  certlflca- 
ticns; 


(2)  appoint  such  teaching  stafT  and  other 
personnel  as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate; 

(3)  conduct  courses  and  programs  of 
training  and  education,  as  defined  in  sub- 
section  (d)  of  this  section; 

(4)  appoint  faculty  members  and  consult- 
ants without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pcintments  in  the  competitive  service,  and, 
with  respect  to  temporary  and  intermittent 
services,  to  make  appointments  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(5)  establish  fees  and  other  charges  for 
attendance  at,  and  subscription  to,  courses 
and  programs  offered  by  the  Academy.  Such 
fees  may  be  modified  or  waived  as  determined 
by  the  Sup^lntendent; 

(6)  conduct  short  courses,  seminars,  work- 
shops, conferences,  and  si'mUar  education 
and  training  activities  In  all  parts  and  lo- 
ca'.ities  of  the  United  States; 

(7)  enter  into  such  contracts  and  talie 
such  other  actions  as  may  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Academy 
and 

(8)  consult  with  officials  of  the  fire  serv- 
ices and  other  Interested  persons  in  the 
e.xercise  of  the  foregoing  powers. 

(d)  Program  of  the  Academy. — The  Su- 
perintendent is  authorized  to — 

(1)  train  fire  service  personnel  In  such 
skills  and  knowledge  as  may  be  useful  to  ad- 
vance their  ability  to  prevent  and  control 
fires.  Including,  but  not  limited  to— 

(A)  techniques  of  fire  prevention,  fire  In- 
spection, flreflghtlng,  and  fire  and  arson  in- 
vestigation; 

(B)  tactics  and  command  of  flreflghtlng 
for  present  and  future  fire  chiefs  and  com- 
manders; 

(C)  administration  and  management  of 
fire  services; 

(D)  tactical  trtinlng  In  the  specialized 
field  of  aircraft  fire  control  and  crash  res- 
cue; 
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(E)  tactical  training  In  the  specialized 
field  of  fire  control  and  rescue  aboard  water- 
borne  vessels;  and 

(F)  the  training  of  present  and  future 
Instructors  in  the  aforementioned  subJectB; 

(2)  develop  model  curricula,  training  pro- 
grams, and  other  educational  materials  suit- 
able for  use  at  other  educational  institu- 
tions, and  to  make  such  materials  available 
without  charge; 

(3)  develop  and  administer  a  program  of 
correspondence  courses  to  advance  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  of  Are  service  personnel; 

(4)  develop  and  distribute  to  appropriate 
officials  model  questions  suitable  for  use  in 
conducting  entrance  and  promotional  exami- 
nations for  fire  service  personnel;   and 

(5)  encourage  the  Inclusion  of  fire  preven- 
tion and  detection  technology  and  practices 
In  the  education  and  professional  practice 
of  architects,  builders,  city  planners,  and 
others  engaged  in  design  and  plaimlng  af- 
fected by  fire  safety  problems. 

(e)  Technical  Assistance. — The  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized,  to  the  extent  that  he 
determines  It  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Nation,  to  encourage  new  prog^rams  and 
to  strengthen  existing  programs  of  education 
and  training  by  local  fire  services,  units,  and 
departments.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  private  Institutions,  by  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice  to — 

(1)  vocational  training  programs  In  tech- 
niques of  fire  prevention,  fire  inspection,  flre- 
flghtlng, and  fire  and  arson  Investigation; 

(2)  fire  training  courses  and  programs  at 
Junior  colleges;  and 

(3)  four -year  degree  programs  In  fire  en- 
gineering at  colleges  and  universities. 

(f )  Assistance. — ^The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  assistance  to  State  and 
local  fire  service  training  programs  through 
grants,  contracts,  or  otherwise.  Such  assist- 
ance shall  not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the 


oKOunt  authorized   to  be  lippropriuted   in 
each  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  17  of 

this  Act. 

(g)  SrrE  Selection. — The  Academy  shall 
be  located  on  such  site  as  the  Secretary  se- 
lects, subject  to  the  following  provisions: 

( 1  i  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
a  Site  Selection  Board  consisting  of  the 
Academy  Superintendent  and  two  other 
iiiembers  to  survey  the  mo.";t  suitable  sites 
iur  the  location  of  the  Academy  and  to  n.cike 
jcrommtndations  lo  the  Secrctaiy. 

(2)  Tlie  Site  Selection  Board  in  maHir? 
Iti  rt  commendations  and  tl\e  Sccrtta'y  in 
awkii^S  his  final  selection,  shp.U  give  con- 
sideration to  the  ti-ainlng  rnd  facility  ncpd? 
of  the  Acr.demy,  environmental  efforts,  the 
possibUlty  of  itsing  a  surplus  Oovernment 
f  (ClUty.  r.nd  such  other  fnctors  as  are  deomcd 
iinporb.ni  and  relevant.  The  Sccvetary  rhti'.l 
aiake  a  fiiinl  site  selection  not  later  thaii  2 
vears  after  the  dr.te  of  ono.ctment  of  thi; 
Act. 

(h)  Cos^v^rcrics  Costs. — Of  the  =ums  au- 
thorized to  be  apprcprlatea  for  the  purpose 
of  implementlns  the  progratMs  of  tie  Admin- 
istration, not  more  than  JO.OOO.OOn  shall  be 
availab!e  for  the  constructlor.  of  fncllitks 
of  the  Academy  on  the  site  seltcted  under 
subsection  (g)"of  this  scctioii.  Such  sums 
for  such  const ructicn  shall  remain  av.'.ilabU- 
i!:-.tU  e>:pcnded. 

(1)    EOUrA-nON-AT,   and  PROrCSSlOV.M.  AS.5TST- 

ANCE. — Tl'e  Adm:nl?trator  is  ant^c>rl7cd  to — 

(1)  provide  r'ippnds  to  stndcnt.=  attend- 
ing Academy  courses  and  programs.  In 
amounts  up  to  75  per  centum  of  t!-.c  experts-* 
of  attendance,  as  established  by  the  Ptiperin- 
tendent; 

(2)  provide  stlperds  to  students  ati,end:r._; 
courses  and  nondegree  training  program- 
approved  by  the  Superintendeni  at  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  junior  colleger,  in  riincr.nts 
up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  tiiitlon; 

(3)  make  or  enter  Into  ccmtiracts  to  make 
paymeiiis  to  luitltutioiis  of  higher  education 
fur  loaris,  not  to  exceed  42  500  per  ncr.d?ir.if 
•ear  for  any  individual  v.ho  Is  eiivolled  on  a 
hui-t;aic  basis  in  an  undergraduate  or  gr.id- 
v.ate  program  of  fire  research  or  englucerh:L' 
r^hlth  is  certified  by  the  Superliitcr.dent. 
Loans  tuider  this  paragraph  shall  ix;  made  on 
such  terms  and  subject  to  such  conditim^.^; 
as  the  Superintendent  and  et>ch  l!islUutit.n 
involved  may  Jointly  determine;  and 

(4)  establish  and  maintain  a  piuceinent 
:.ad  promotioi^  opportunities  center  In  co- 
operation with  the  fire  services,  for  firefight- 
ers who  v.-ls>h  to  lenrn  and  take  aclvantr.ge  of 
cii2ereiit  or  better  career  opportunities.  Suc'o. 
center  shall  not  limit  such  'itslstance  to  st>'- 
deuts  and  graduates  of  the  Acadomy,  bu; 
shall  undertake  to  assiot  all  fiie  service 
pc-rsDiinel. 

(J)  BOABD  OF  Visitors.— Upon  e.slab:;;!";- 
lishment  of  the  Academy,  the  Secretf  ry  shall 
establis'ii  a  procetlure  for  the  selection  of  pro- 
fCi,lonals  In  the  field  of  fire  safety,  fire 
prevention,  fire  control,  ret'earch  and  develop- 
ment in  fire  protection,  treatment  and  re- 
hibilitattcn  of  fire  victims,  or  local  go\ern- 
meiit  seivices  management  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  a  Board  of  Visitors  for  the  Ac.idemy. 
Putiuant  to  such  procedure,  the  Secre'.ary 
fhaU  select  elj^ht  such  pc'soiis  to  serve  a- 
mrmbers  of  such  Bonrd  of  Visitors  to  ser'  e 
such  terms  as  thf  Secretary  may  p:«sci'!'ce. 
Tlie  f-.:nct;jn  of  suih  Board  shall  be  to  re- 
vie-.v  rnnuall'/  the  program  of  the  AcaC.emy 
rnd  to  mtiV.e  comments  and  recomnieiida- 
tions  to  the  Secretary  regardinfr  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Academy  and  any  Improvement  = 
therein  which  such  Board  deems  appropriate 
'f.Roh  memi>er  of  such  Board  shall  be  relr-'- 
buru'd  for  anv  expenses  nctunlly  ino'ii-roa 
by  him  in  the  performnnre  of  hl.s  duties  ;  - 
a  member  of  such  Board. 

(k)  AccREnrr.ATiON. — Tlie  Superlu'endent  .'= 
amhorlred  to  establish  a  Committee  on  Fir? 
Training  and  Education  which  shall  inqv.ire 
iPta  and  mr^'Ke  recommendations  rc-urdin? 


the  detsirabUity  of  establishliig  a  mechanism 
for  accreditation  of  fire  training  and  educa- 
tion programs  and  courses,  and  the  role  which 
tlie  Academy  should  play  It  such  a  mechanism 
Is  recoaomended.  The  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Superintendent  as  Chairmiin  and 
eighteen  other  members  appohtted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator from  among  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations possessing  special  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  field  of  fire  training  and 
education  or  related  fields,  ahe  Committee 
Eball  submit  to  the  Administrator  within 
two  years  t.fier  it=  appointment,  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
ir.enriations.  Upon  the  subaii-siiou  of  sucli 
report,  tlic  Conimiitec  shall  cease  to  exl'^t. 
IZiiC'x  appointed  member  of  the  Commit lee 
j'lall  be  reimbursed  for  r.rpen'5cs  actual'.y  in- 
curred in  tiie  performance  of  his  duf^es  as 
a  member. 

0)  Admission.- -The  Superintendent  is  ati- 
lhor',zed  to  adniit  to  the  courses  and  pro- 
grains  of  the  Academy  iDdlviduals  who  are 
n:emtaer--.  of  the  flreflghtlng.  rejc.ie.  and  civi) 
dcfeir.-e  forces  of  the  Nation  and  such  other 
i:-'dividuali,  li-'cludhig  cai-'dldates  for  mem- 
iKr:;hip  in  these  forces,  as  he  dcteri  nines  can 
benefit  from  attendance.  Students  shall  be 
admitted  from  any  St.^tc,  with  di-e  regard  to 
adequa*e  representation  in  the  student  body 
of  all  geographic  regions  of  the  Nation.  In  se- 
lecting studei>ts,  the  Supcrlnte;idei^t  nipy 
i.eek  noi'.Unationr  ard  advice  from  ti-.e  firo 
r-TXicss  fi'^d  other  organizations  which  v. i.-^n 
to  '■end  .students  to  the  Academy. 

FIBE  TECHNOLOGY 

"^^Er.  8.  fa  I  Tkchkolocy  Dev^lopatent  Pro- 
CEAM. — The  Adminlstrntor  shall  conduct  n 
coiitinuin'3  pvogram  of  deve'opment.  testing;. 
Hud  evaluation  ol  equipment  ior  use  by  tii.? 
Z^aiton's  n:e.  rescue,  and  civil  defense  serv- 
ii.es.  v.itli  tiic  aim  of  makln;^  available  im- 
proved suppression,  protective,  auxiliary,  raid 
warning  devices  incorporating  the  Ititesi 
tccfcnolo!'}".  Attention  sliall  "be  given  to  the 
8tandardiza»^lon,  compatibility,  and  Inter- 
changeability  of  such  equipment.  Such  de- 
velopment, testUifr.  and  evaluation  activities 
shall  Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to- 
il) saier.  less  cunibersoaie  articles  of  pro- 
tective clothing,  including  belmeis,  boot-;, 
and  coats: 

(2)  breathing  apparatus  with  the  necei- 
sary  duration  of  service,  reliability,  low 
wsifeiit,  and  ease  of  operation  lor  practical 
ii.ie; 

(3*  safe  and  reliable  auxiliary  cci-aiprneiit 
for  use  in  fire  prevention,  detection,  and  con- 
trol, such  as  fli-e  location  detectors,  vis-.ual  ar.d 
audio  commuuicatioiis  equipment,  and  mo- 
bile equipment: 

(4)  special  clothing  and  equipment  needed 
for  forest  flres,  brush  fires,  oil  and  gasoline 
fires,  alrcrr.it  fires  and  crath  rcicue,  fires  oc- 
c'.UTing  aboard  waterborne  vecsels,  and  in 
ot  her  s'.iecial  flreflghtlng  situations; 

(5»  fire  detectors  and  related  equipment 
for  residential  ttse  with  high  sen.sltivlty  end 
reliability,  and  T\-hich  are  sufflciently  inex- 
pensive to  purchase,  install,  and  maintahi  to 
irsure  wide  acceptance  and  ii^e; 

(6)  In-place  fire  prevention  systeiiis  of  lov.- 
cost  and  of  liicrea?=ed  reliability  and  effectivc- 
ness; 

(7)  me'hwls  of  testing  fiie  n1?.rms  and  fire 
protection  devices  and  systems  on  a  non- 
interference basis; 

(8)  the  development  of  pnrcha=»  specifica- 
tions.  standards,  and  acceptance  and  valida- 
tion test  prcoedurer.  for  all  such  equlpmei  ; 
and  devices;  and        ^ 

(9)  operation  tests,  demoustiation  proj- 
ects, and  fire  iiivestigaLions  in  support  of 
tiic  activities  £.et  forth  lu  this  sev;tion. 

(b)  LiiJiiATioN. — The  Ad:niiUi>tration  shall 
not  enga.c,e  in  the  iuanuf.icti;;e  or  sale  of  any 
equipniejit  or  de;ice  developed  pursuant  to 
tliir-  sectioi-i.  exrf-pt  to  the  extent  that  It 
deems  it  liecessury  to  aciequately  develop. 
i:>3t.  or  evaluate  .=uch  equlpinen^  or  de\ Ke. 

(c)  MAr-v.r.EME>:r  Srmn.s.-    1 1 )    The  Ad- 


miiiifcuau'r  io  fauthori^cd  lo  conduct,  di- 
rectly or  through  contracts  or  grants,  studies 
of  th2  operations  and  manaeemeut  aspects  of 
tire  services,  utlllziut;  quantitative  tech- 
niques, suol'.  as  operations  I'esearch,  inanajie- 
ment  economics,  cost  effectiveness  studi(s. 
tiUd  such  other  tecliiiiques  and  methods  p.^ 
may  be  applicable  and  useful.  Such  stU'iies 
s'.iali  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  Ihe 
allocation  of  resources,  the  optimum  loca- 
tion of  fire  stat!ons,  the  optimum  geograph- 
ical area  for  an  integrated  fire  service,  the 
manner  ol  responding  to  aLarms,  the  oper- 
r{tii>ti  Ol  c'tywlde  and  regional  fire  dlspatth 
centers,  flreflghtlng  under  conditions  of  civil 
distw.-v.ianee  and  tiie  effectiveness,  frequency, 
and  mc'Jiodo  of  building  inspections. 

(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
rnnUuct.  directly  or  through  contracLS  or 
giants,  research  concerning  the  productivity 
and  e.liciency  of  fire  service  personnel,  the 
job  categories  and  skills  required  by  fire  serv- 
ices under  varying  conditions,  the  reduction 
oi  iiijaries  to  fire  service  personnel,  the  most 
eifective  fae  preventicn  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, tiud  techniques  for  acciu'ately  meas- 
vring  and  analyzing  the  foregoing. 

(3)  Tlie  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  directly  or  through  contracts, 
grants,  or  other  forms  of  assistance,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  demonstration  projects 
to  tlie  extent  deemed  ueccKAry  to  introduce 
and  to  encourage  ti^e  acceptance  cf  new 
tecluiology,  staudai-ds,  operating  methods, 
command  i<.-clmiqi-es,  and  nianagemsnt  sjv- 
tenis  for  UTllization  cy  the  fire  services. 

(4)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  1o 
av.sist  the  Nation's  fire  services,  directly  or 
throuijh  contracts.  c,rrnt?,  or  other  forms  oi 
assistance,  to  measure  and  evnlufte.  on  a 
cost-benefit  basis,  tlie  e.Tectiveness  cf  the 
programs  find  activities  of  ench  fire  service 
f.nd  the  predictable  consequenccE  on  the  fip- 
plicabls  local  fire  services  of  coordination 
or  CDmbiuation,  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  a 
regional,  metropol'.tan,  or  ststewide  file 
service. 

(cl)  P.cTtAL  Assist ^vrT. — The  Admlnlstrs- 
tcr  Is  nuthcrlzed  to  r(S"-lrt  the  Nation's  fire 
Eervices,  directly  or  through  contracts,  grants, 
or  other  forms  of  assistance,  to  sponsor  and 
encourage  retearch  Into  approaches,  tech- 
niques, sy^Jterns,  or.d  equipment  to  improv.« 
fire  prevention  arid  contiol  Ir.  the  rural  and 
remote  areas  of  the  ICation. 

(c)  CooBDirTATiox. — Tn  c-tablishlng  and 
conducting  prcjrams  v.vic'cr  this  section,  the 
AdminLstrator  sliall  take  fvill  advantage  ci 
applicable  technological  developments  made 
by  other  departments  and  agen-^les  of  the 
Federal  Ccvernmer.t,  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernirc-ats.  and  by  bu.ineKS.  indust'-y.  a":l 
nonproill  associations. 

NATIONAL    riSE    DATA    CENTEC 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Central. — The  Administrator 
Eiiiill  operate,  directly  or  through  contracts 
or  grants,  an  Integrated,  comprehensive  Na- 
tional Fire  Data  Center  for  the  selection 
analysis,  publication,  and  dissemination  o; 
information  related  lo  the  prevention,  oc- 
currence, control,  and  results  of  fires  of  i.'\ 
types.  The  program  of  such  Data  Center  shall 
be  desif'.ned  to  (1»  provide  an  accurate  na- 
tionwide 6nalysl.«;  of  tlie  fire  problem,  (2i 
Identify  major  problem  areas.  (3i  assist  i;i 
r-etting  priorities,  (4)  deterroine  po&'-ible  Sj- 
Uitions  to  problems,  and  (5»  monitor  tlie 
progress  of  programs  to  reduce  fire  Kisses  i\> 
c.-'.rrv  o'l:  tlieise  functions,  the  Data  Center 
sliall  gather  and  analyze— 

(li  information  on  the  freqttei'cy.  causes, 
spread,  and  exthtgulsh:!\cnt  of  fires: 

(L'l  information  on  tlie  numl>er  of  InJ'jrits 
and  di-rtihs  resulting  Irooi  fires,  iucluciinf  'J;e 
?n;  .;iaiutu  available  liiiormj'lion  on  the  t-pe- 
cijic  cuses  and  nature  of  such  iujuries  ai^d 
deaths,  and  inlonnation  cu  property  losoes: 

(3)  information  on  tlie  occupational  haz- 
ards fact4  by  firefighter^,  liicludlng  the 
causes  of  deaths  and  Inlurles  arising,  directly 
pr.i  hidirjcily.  frcn  fireP.shtlng  acth-lties; 
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(4)  Information  on  j  II  types  of  flreflghting 
activities,  including  inspection  practices; 

(5)  technical  Inform  itlon  related  to  build- 
ing construction,  fire  p  roperties  of  materials, 
and  similar  lnformati<  n: 


(6)    Information   on 
control  laws,  systems, 


and  administrative  stnjctures  used  in  foreign 
nations; 


(7)  Information  on 
and  best  method  of  co 
fire.  Including,  but  not 
brush   fires,   fire   undeibround,   oil 
fires,  and  waterborne  fi  res;  and 

(8)  .such  other  Infor:  nation  and  data  as  Is 
deemed  useful  and  ap  »llcable. 

( b )  Methods. — In  car  r^ing  out  the  program 
of  the  Data  Center,  fiae  Administrator  la 
authorized  to — 

(1)  develop  standarjjlzcrl  data  reporting 
methods; 

(2)  encourage  and  aksisit  State,  local. 


other  agencies,  public  a:  id  private.  In  devel"p 


Ing  and  reportii:g  info 
(3)  make  full  use  of 


Ing  and  analysis  orgaqlzatlons,  both  public 
and  private. 


(c)   Dissemination.-}-' 
shall  Insure  dlssemina 
extent  possible  of  fire  A 


veloped  by  the  Data  C  snter,  and  shall  make 
such  data,  Informatlo)  i,  and  analysis  avail- 
able in  appropriate  fc  rm  to  Federal  agen- 
povernments,  private 
btisiness,  and  other 

PLANS 

The  establishment  of 
evention  and  control 


cies.   State   and   local 
organizations.  Industrj , 
Interested  persons. 

MASTEB 

Sec.  10(a)  GENERAL.-f' 
master  plans  for  lire  p 
are  the  responsibility  kt  the  States  and  the 
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fire    prevention    and 
methods,  techniques. 


the  causes,  behavior, 
trol  of  other  types  of 
imited  to.  forest  ftrer, 
blow-out 


and 


maiion;  and 
existing  data  gatber- 


The  Administrator 
Ion  to  the  maximum 
ata  collected  and  de- 


hereof.  The  Admin- 
encourage  and  assist 
subdivisions  in  such 


the  Secretary  shall 
a  report  on  the  es- 


polltlcal   subdivisions 

istrator  Is  authorized  t< 

such  States  and  politicE  1 

planning  activities,  cor  sistent  with  his  pow 

ers  and  duties  under     his  Act 

(b)  Report. — Four  y -ars  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act 
submit  to  the  Congresi 
tablishment  and  effecti;  ene.ss  of  master  plana 
in  the  field  of  fire  pretention  and  control 
throughout  the  nation,  feuch  report  shall  In- 
clude, but  need  not  be  ^mited  to — 

(1)  a  summary  of  th*  extent  and  quality 
of  master  planning  actirities; 

(2)  a  summary  and  qvaluation  of  master 
plans  that  have  been  prepared  by  States  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof.  Such  summary 
and  evaluation  shall  copslder,  with  respect 
to  each  such  plan  (A)  itie  characteristics  of 
the  Jurisdiction  adoptir^  it,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  density  land  dl.stribution  of 
population;  ratio  of  vcilunteer  versus  paid 
fire  services;  geograplic  location,  topog- 
raphy, and  climate;  perjcapita  rate  of  death 
and  property  loss  from  flre:  size  and  charac- 
teristics of  political  subdivisions  of  the  gov- 
ernmental units  thereof  J  and  socio-economic 
composition;  and  (B)  fhe  approach  to  de- 
velopment and  implemeAtation  of  the  master 
plans;  [ 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  best  approach 
to  the  development  an4  Implementation  of 
master  plans  (e.g.  central  planning  by  a  State 
agency,  regionalized  plaiinlng  within  a  State 
coordinated  by  a  State  tigency,  or  local  plan- 
ning supplemented  antl  coordinated  by  a 
State  agency):  I 

(4)  an  assessment  of  {the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  master  plans;        i 

(5)  a  recommendation  to  Congress  on 
whether  Federal  financial  assistance  should 
be  authorized  in  ordeit  that  master  plans 
can  be  developed  In  all  sitates;  and 

(6)  a  model  master  plan  or  plans  suitable 
for  State  and  local   Implementation. 

(c)  Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  "master  plan"'  Is  one — which  will 
result  In  the  planning  fend  Implementation 
m  the  area  Involved  o|  a  general  program 
of  action  for  fire  prevention  and  control. 
Such    master   plan    Is   lea.sonably   expected 


to  include  (1)  a  survey  of  the  resources  and 
personnel  of  existing  fire  services  and 
an  analysis  of  the  effectlvene.ss  of  the  fire 
and  building  codes  In  such  area;  (2)  an 
analysis  of  short  and  long  term  fire  preven- 
tion and  control  needs  in  such  area;  (3)  a 
plan  to  meet  the  fire  prevention  and  control 
needs  In  such  area;  and  (4)  an  estimate  of 
cost  and  realistic  plans  for  financing  the  im- 
plementation of  the  plan  and  operation  on  a 
continuing  basis  and  a  summary  of  problems 
that  are  anticipated  in  implementing  such 
master  plan. 

REI.MBr3SEl>"^Nr  FOR  COSTS  OF  FIREFICHTlNG  ON 
EUERAL  PROPERTY 

Sec.  11.  (a;  Claim. — Each  fire  j-ervlce  that 
engages  in  the  fighting  of  a  fire  on  property 
which  Is  under  the  Jiuiiidlction  of  the  United 
States  may  file  a  claim  with  the  Admin- 
istrator for  the  amount  of  direct  expenses 
and  direct  losses  incurred  by  such  fire  serv- 
ice as  a  result  of  fighting  such  fire.  The 
claim  shall  Include  such  supporting  infor- 
mation as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe. 

(b)  Determination. — Upon  receipt  of  a 
claim  filed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  determine — 

(1)  what  payments,  if  any.  to  the  fire  serv- 
ice or  its  parent  Jurisdiction,  including  taxes 
or  payments  in  lieu  of  Uxes,  the  United 
States  has  made  for  the  support  of  fire  serv- 
ices on  the  property  In  question; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  fire  service  in- 
curred additional  flre-flghtlng  costs,  over  and 
above  Its  normal  operating  costs,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fire  which  Is  the  subject  of 
the  claim;  and 

(3)  the  amount.  If  any,  of  the  addltionai 
cost.s  referred  to  m  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  which  were  not  adequately  cov- 
ered by  the  payments  referred  to  In  para- 
graph  (1)   of  this  subsection. 

(c)  Payment. — The  Secretary  shall  forward 
the  claim  and  a  copy  of  the  Adrntoistrator's 
determination  under  subsection  (b)  (3)  of 
this  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shtill,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  claim  and  determination,  pay 
such  fire  ser\ice  or  Its  parent  Jurisdiction, 
from  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated  but  subject  to  reimburse- 
ment (from  any  appropriations  which  may 
be  available  or  which  may  be  made  available 
for  the  purpose)  by  the  Federal  department 
or  agency  under  whose  Jurisdiction  the  fire 
occurred,  a  sum  no  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  with  res^pect  to  the  claim  under 
subsection  (b)  (3)  of  this  section. 

(d)  Adjcmcatton. — In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
pute arising  in  connection  with  a  claim  un- 
der this  section,  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the 
U'llted  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  ad- 
judicate the  claim  and  enter  Judgment 
accordingly. 

REVIEW    OF   CODES 

Sec.  12.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  review,  evaluate,  and  suggest  Improve- 
ments In  State  and  local  fire  prevention 
codes,  building  codes,  and  any  relevant  Fed- 
eral or  private  codes  and  regulations.  In  eval- 
uating any  such  code  or  codes,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  consider  the  human  Impact  of 
all  code  requirements,  standards,  or  provi- 
sions in  terms  of  comfort  and  habitabiUty 
for  residents  or  employees,  as  well  as  the  fire 
prevention  and  control  value  or  potential  of 
each  such  requirement,  standard,  or  provi- 
sion. 

fire  safety  effectiveness  statements 
Sec.  13.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
encourage  owners  and  managers  of  residen- 
tial multiple-unit,  commercial.  Industrial, 
and  transportation  structures  to  prepare  Fire 
Safety  Effectiveness  Statements,  pursuant  to 
standards,  forms,  rules,  and  regulations  to 
be  developed  and  l.isued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

ANNUAL   CONFERENCE 

Sec.  14.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  organize,  or  to  participate  in  organizing, 


an  jiKuual  conference  on  fire  prevention  and 
control.  He  may  pay.  in  whole  or  m  part,  the 
co'^t  of  such  conference  and  the  expenses  of 
some  or  all  of  the  participants.  All  of  the 
Nation  s  fire  senices  shall  be  eligible  to  send 
representatives  to  each  stich  conference  to 
discuss,  exchange  ideas  on,  and  participate 
in  educational  programs  on  new  techniques 
in  fire  pre\ention  and  control.  Such  confer- 
ences shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

public    SAFETY    AWARDS 

Slc.  15.  (a)  Establishment. — There  are 
hereby  e.,taf;llshed  two  classes  of  honorary 
av.arcis  for  the  recognition  of  outstanding 
and  distinguished  service  by  public  safety 
ofT.cers — 

(1)  the  President's  Award  For  Outstand- 
ing Public  Safety  Service  ("Presidents 
Av,-arU"') ;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary's  Award  For  Dlstln- 
gui>hed  Public  Safety  Service  ("Secretaryg 
A  war  a  ') . 

(b)  Description. —  (1)  The  President's 
Award  shall  be  presented  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  public  safety  officers 
for  extraordinary  valor  m  the  line  of  duty 
or  for  outstanding  contribution  to  public 
safety. 

(2)  The  Secretary's  Award  shall  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.  or  by  the  Attorney  General  to  public 
safety  officers  fc«r  distinguished  service  In 
the  field  of  public  safety. 

(c)  Selection. — The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Attorney  General  shall  advise  and 
assist  the  President  in  the  selection  of  Indi- 
viduals to  whom  the  President's  Award  shall 
be  tendered  and  in  the  course  of  performing 
such  duties  t.'iey  shall  seek  and  review 
nominations  for  such  awards  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  Federal,  State,  countv, 
and  local  g  .v'.rnment  officials.  They  shall 
annually  tr..:;smit  to  the  President  the 
names  of  tijose  Individuals  determined  by 
them  to  r.xrit  the  award,  together  with  the 
reasons  t.-'.erefor.  Recipients  of  the  Presi- 
dents Av,.ir-.l  shall  be  selected  by  the  Presl- 
dent. 

(d)  Limitation. — (1)  There  shall  not  be 
presented  In  any  one  calandar  year  in  excess 
of  twelve  President's  Awards. 

(2)  There  shall  be  no  limitation  on  the 
number  of  Secretary's  Awards  presented. 

(e)  Award. — (1)  Each  President's  Award 
shall  consist  of — 

(A)  a  medal  suitably  inscribed,  bearing 
such  devices  and  emblems,  and  struck  from 
sxjch  material  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Attorney 
General  deems  appropriate.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  the  medal  to  be 
struck  and  furnished  to  the  President;  and 

(B)  an  appropriate  citation. 

(2)  Each  Secretary's  Award  shall  consist 
of  an  appropriate  citation. 

(f )  Regulations. — The  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  the  Attorney  General 
are  authorized  and  directed  to  Issue  Jointly 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

(g)  Definitions. — As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  "public  safety  officer"  means  a  per- 
son ser^-tng  a  public  agency,  with  or  without 
compensation,  as — 

(1)  a  firefighter; 

(2)  a  law  enforcement  officer.  Including 
a  corrections  or  court  officer;  or 

(3)  a  civil  defense  officer. 

annual  report 

Sec.  16.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  not  later  than 
June  30  of  the  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  each  year  there- 
after on  all  activities  relating  to  fire  preven- 
tion and  control,  and  all  measures  taken  to 
implement  and  carry  out  this  Act  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year.  Such  report  shall 
Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to — 

(a)  a  thorough  appraisal.  Including  sta- 
tistical  analysis,   estimates,   and   long-term 
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projections    of    the   human    and    economic 
losses  due  to  fire;  ^  ^  .  » 

(b)  a  survey  and  summary,  in  sucn  aetau 
as  is  deemed  advisable,  of  the  research  and 
technology  program  undertaken  or  sponsored 
pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(c)  a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
Academy  for  tlie"  preceding  12  months,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  an  explanation  of  the  curriculum  of 

study; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  standards  of  ad- 
iniiision  and  performance; 

(3)  the  criteria  for  the  awarding  of  degrees 
and  certificates;  and 

(4)  a  statistical  compilation  of  the  number 
of  students  attendhig  the  Academy  and  re- 
ceiving degrees  or  certificates; 

(d)  a  summary  of  the  activities  undertaken 
to  assist  the  Nation's  fire  services; 

(e)  a  summary  of  the  public  education 
programs  vmdertaken: 

(f)  an  analysis  of  the  extent  of  participa- 
tion in  preparing  and  submitting  Fire  Safety 
ESectiveuess  Statements; 

(g)  a  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronting  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
in  order  of  priority: 

(h)  such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  are  deemed  r.ecessary  or  appro- 
priate; and 

(i)  a  summary  of  reviews,  evaluations,  and 
suggested  Improvements  in  State  and  local 
fire  prevention  and  building  codes,  fire  serv- 
ices, and  any  relevant  Federal  or  private 
codes,  regulations,  and  fire  services. 

AtTTHORIZATlON    OF     APPaOPRlATIONS 

Sec.  17.  There  are  iiuihorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  foregoing  provibions 
of  this  Act,  except  section  1 1  of  this  Act.  such 
sums  as  are  necessary,  not  to  exceed  $10,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 
and  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  the  liocal 
jear  ending  June  30.  1976. 

FIRE   RESEARCH    CENTER 

Sec.  18.  The  Act  of  Mnrch  3.  1901  (15 
United  States  Cede  278).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  sections  16  and  17  (as  added  by 
title  I  of  the  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1968)  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  a  Fire 
Research  Center  which  shall  have  the  mt<!- 
slon  of  performing  and  supporting  research 
on  all  aspects  of  fire  w  ith  the  aim  of  provid- 
ing scientific  and  technirai  knowledge  appli- 
cable to  the  prevention  and  control  of  fires. 
The  content  and  prioritie.';  of  the  re.'iearch 
program  shall  be  determined  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Administration.  In 
implementing  this  section,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  conduct,  directly  or  through 
contracts  or  grants,  a  fire  research  progrum 
including — 

"(1)  basic  aiid  applied  fire  research  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  processes  uiiderlying  all 
aspects  of  fire.  Such  researcl»  shall  include 
scientific  investigations  of — 

"(A)  the  physics  and  ciiemistry  of  com- 
bustion processes: 

"(B)  the  dynamics  of  flame  ignition,  flame 
spread,  and  flame  extingiushment; 

"(C)  the  composition  of  combustion  pro- 
ducts developed  by  various  sources  and  under 
various  environmental  conditions; 

"(D)  the  early  stages  of  fires  in  buildings 
ana  other  structures,  structural  subsystems 
and  structural  components  in  all  other  types 
of  fires.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  forest 
fires,  brush  fires,  fires  xmderground,  oil  blow- 
out fires,  and  waterborne  fires,  with  the  aim 
of  Improving  early  detection  capability; 

"(E)  the  behavior  of  fires  Involving  all 
types  of  buildings  and  other  structures  and 
their  contents  (including  mobile  homes  and 
mghrtsa   buildings,   construction    materials, 


floor  and  wall  coverings,  coatings,  fiumlsh- 
Ings,  and  other  combustible  materials),  and 
all  other  types  of  fires,  including  forest  fires, 
brush  fires,  fires  underground,  oil  blowout 
fires,  and  waterborne  flr8B; 

"(F)  the  unique  fixe  hazards  arising  from 
the  transportation  and  use,  in  industrial  and 
professional  practices,  of  combustible  gases, 
fluids,  and  materials; 

"(G)  design  concepts  for  providing  in- 
creased fire  safety  consistent  with  habitabil- 
ity.  comfort,  and  human  Impact  in  buildings 
and  other  structures;  and 

"(H)  such  other  aspects  of  the  fire  process 
as  may  be  deemed  useful  in  pursuing  the 
objectives  of  the  fire  research  program; 

"(2)  research  into  the  biological,  physio- 
logical, and  psychological  factors  affecting 
human  victims  of  fire,  and  the  performance 
of  Individual  members  of  fire  services, 
including — 

"(A)  tlie  biological  and  physiological  ef- 
fects of  toxic  -substances  encountered  in 
fires; 

"(B)  the  trauma,  cardiac  conditions,  and 
other  hazards  resulting  from  expo^iure  to 
fire; 

"(C)  the  development  of  simple  and  re- 
liable tests  for  deterniiring  the  cause  of 
death  from  fires; 

"(D)  Improved  metliods  of  providing  first 
aid  to  victims  of  fires; 

"(E)  psychological  and  motivational  char- 
acterls'acs  of  persons  who  engage  in  arson, 
and  the  prediction  and  cure  of  such  be- 
havior; 

"(F)  the  conditions  of  stress  encountered 
by  firefighters,  the  eftect.s  of  such  stress,  and 
the  alleviation  and  reductioii  of  such  condi- 
tio n.s;  and 

"(G)  such  other  biological,  psychological, 
ai.d  physlolog'cal  effects  of  such  stress,  and 
the  alleviation  and  reduction  of  such  condi- 
tion.s;  and 

"(3)  operation  tests,  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  fire  investigations  in  support  of 
the    activities    set    forth    In    this   section. 

"The  Secretary  shall  insure  that  the  re- 
sults and  advances  arising  from  the  work 
of  the  research  program  aie  disseminated 
broadly.  He  shall  encourage  the  incorpora- 
tion, to  the  extent  applicable  and  practica- 
ble, of  such  results  and  advances  in  build- 
ing codes,  fire  codes,  and  other  relevant 
codes,  test  methods,  fire  service  operations 
and  training,  and  standards.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  eiicourage  and  assist  in  the 
de\'elopment  and  adoption  of  uniform  codes, 
test  methods,  and  standards  aimed  at  re- 
ducliig  fire  losses  and  costs  of  fire  protection. 

■(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  93,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975  and  not  to  exceed  $4,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976." 

VICTIMS    OF    FIP.E 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Program.— The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  es- 
tablish, within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary, an  expanded  program  of  research  on 
burns,  treatment  of  burn  Injuries,  and  re- 
habilitation of  victims  of  fires.  The  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall — 

(1)  sponsor  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ment throughout  the  Nation  of  twenty-five 
additional  burn  centers,  which  shall  com- 
prise separate  hospital  facilities  providing 
specialized  burn  treatment  and  including 
research  and  teaching  programs,  and  twenty- 
five  additional  burn  units,  which  shall  com- 
prise specialized  facilities  In  general  hos- 
pitals used  only  for  burn  victims; 

(2)  provide  training  and  continuing  stip- 
port  of  specialists  to  staff  tlie  new  burn 
centers  and  burn  units; 

(3)  sponsor  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  ninety  burn  programs  in  general 
hospitals  which  comprise  staffs  of  burn  in- 
jnry  specialists; 


(4)  provide  special  training  in  emergency 
care  for  burn  victims; 

(5)  augment  sponsorship  of  research  on 
burns  and  burn  treatment; 

(6)  administer  and  support  a  systematic 
program  of  research  concerning  smoke  in- 
halation injuries;  and 

(7)  sponsor  and  support  other  research 
and  training  programs  in  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  burn  injury  victims. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriation. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  there  are  authorined 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975  and 
not  to  exceed  $8,000,000  for  the  fit-cal  year 
ending  June  30.  197C. 

public    ArCESa    TO    INFORMATION 

Sec.  20.  Copies  of  any  document,  report, 
statement,  or  information  received  or  sent 
h\'  the  Secretary  or  the  .^dministrator  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code:  Provided,  That,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  and  of  section  1905  of  title  18, 
Uitited  States  Code,  the  Secretary  may  dis- 
close Information  which  concerns  or  relates 
to  a  trade  secret — 

( 1 )  upon  request,  to  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  for  official 
use: 

( 2 )  upon  request,  to  any  committee  of 
Concress  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  which  the  information  re- 
lates; 

(3)  in  any  Judicial  proceeding  under  a 
court  order  formulated  to  preserve  the  con- 
lidentiality  of  such  Information  without  im- 
pairing the  proceedings;  and 

(4)  to  the  public  when  he  determines  such 
disclosure  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
health  atid  safety  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  comment  in  WTiting  or  for  dis- 
ciis3ion  m  closed  session  within  fifteen  days 
by  the  parly  to  which  the  information  per- 
tains (if  the  delay  resultmg  from  such  notice 
and  opportunity  for  comment  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  health  and  safety) . 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sfc.  21.  (a)  Assistance.— Each  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  Instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  each  iitdependent  regulatory  agency  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  directed 
lo  furnish  to  the  Administrator,  upon  wTit- 
ten  request,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wi.se.  such  assistance  as  the  Administrator 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
and  duties  pursuant  to  this  Act,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  transfer  of  personnel  with 
their  consent  and  without  prejudice  tj  their 
po.^ition  and  ratings. 

(b)  Powers. — With  respect  to  this  Act,  the 
Adminisli-ator  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  enter  into,  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41 
U.S.C.  5)  such  contracts,  grant.s,  leases,  coop- 
erative agreements,  or  other  transactions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  utit  the  provisions 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  accept  gifts  and  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated services,  notwltlt-standing  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3079  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  665(b)  ); 

(3)  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise  acquire 
own,  hold,  improve,  use,  or  deal  in  and  with 
any  property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangi- 
ble or  intangible),  or  interest  in  property, 
wherever  situated;  and  sell,  convey,  mort- 
gage, pledge,  lease,  exchange,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  property  and  assets; 

(4)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
under  section  3109  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  qualified  experts;  and 

(5)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 
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it  23,  1971.  or  such 
:nt  of  policy  as  may 
jated  and  publUhed 

the  extent  practl- 
shall  utilize  exlst- 


(c)  Atrorr. — The  Seorat*ry  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  to  any  book$,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipients  of  contracts, 
grants,  or  other  forms  of  assistance  that  are 
pertinent  to  Its  activities  under  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  or  to  det-eranlne  if  a 
proposed  activity  [s  in  tie  public  Interest. 

(d)  iNvmrnoNs  a^  Discovekies. — All 
property  rights  with  r^pect  to  Inventions 
and  discoveries,  which  aj'e  made  In  the  course 
of  or  under  contract  With  any  government 
agency  pursuant  to  thfc  Act,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  basic  policies  set  forth  In  the 
President's  Statement  (t>f  Government  Pat- 
ent Policy  Issued  Aug 
revisions  of  that  statej 
subsequently  be  promu^ 
in  th6  Federal  Register. 

(e>    COOEDINATION. 

cable,  the  Administrate 
Ing  programs,  data,  Information,  and  facili- 
ties already  available  lii  other  Federal  gov- 
ernment departments  [and  agencies  and, 
where  appropriate,  exist^g  research  organi- 
zations, centers,  and  uhlversltles.  The  Ad- 
ministrator Bhall  provlqe  liaison  at  an  ap- 
propriate organizational  level  to  assure  co- 
ordination of  his  activities  with  State  and 
local  government  agencies,  departments,  bu- 
reaus, or  offices  concerted  with  any  matter 
related  to  programs  of  I  fire  prevention  and 
control  and  with  private  and  other  Federal 
organizations  and  oflicea  so  concerned. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  CONSUMfOt  PRODUCT  SAFETT 
COUMIsilON 

Sec.  22.  Upon  requesi,  the  Administrator 
shall  assLst  the  Consuiier  Product  Safety 
Commission  In  the  develfcpment  of  Are  safety 
standards  or  codes  for  cqnsumer  products,  as 
defined  in  the  Consume*  Product  Safety  Act 
(15  use.  2051  el  seq.).  | 

CX>NrORMING    A?^ENT)r.:EN'TS 

Sec.  23.  Section  12,  of  Ithe  Act  of  February 
14,  1903,  as  amended  il5  U.S.C.  1511).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"BUREAUS    IN    OEPAKIMCNT 

"Sec.  12.  The  foUowinglnamed  bureaus,  ad- 
tnlnistratlons,  services,  ofUces,  and  programs 
of  the  public  service,  ahd  all  that  pertains 
thereto,  shall  be  under  fhe  Jurisdiction  and 
subject  to  the  control  f;  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce :  i 

"(a)  National  Oceania  and  Atmospheric 
Administration; 

••(b)    United  States  Tijavel  Service; 

"(c)  Maritime  Adminlsltration: 

"(d)   National  Bureau  of  Standards; 

"(e)  Patent  Office;  I 

"(t)  Bureau  of  the  CenEus; 

"(g)  National  Fire  Pneventlon  and  Con- 
trol Administration;  and| 

"(h)  such  other  bureaus  or  other  orga- 
nizational units  as  the  (Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  from  time  tl>  time  establish  In 
accordance  with  law." 

And  the  House  agree  t  d  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recedi  i  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill,  and  agr<  e  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  followst 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  j  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  amendmejlit  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 
"An  Act  to  reduce  losse^  of  life  and  prop- 
erty through  better  fire  lireventlon  and  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purppsts." 

And  the  Hou.'se  agree  to|the  same. 
Olin  E.  TEAtuE, 
John  W.  Davis, 
James  W.  StMiNcroN, 

CHARtES   A.   iloSHER, 

Alphonzo    Bell. 
Managers  on  tfie  Part  of  the  Houxe. 
Wap.ren     G.;    Macnuson, 
John  O.  PAstoRE, 
Frank  E.  Mcjss, 
Ted  Stevens 
J.  Glenn  B^all,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 


Joint  Exftanatort  Statement  or  the  Com- 
MTTTEi  or  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1769)  to  reduce  the  burden  on  interstate 
commerce  caused  by  avoidable  fires  and  flre 
losses,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text  for  the  Senate  bill, 
and  the  Senate  disagreed  to  the  House 
amendmetits.  The  House  amendment 
amended  the  Senate  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  Senate  bill,  with  an  amendment 
which  Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  to 
the  text  of  the  Senate  bill.  The  committed 
of  conference  also  recommends  that  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  tlUe  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  to  the  title  of 
the  Senate  bill.  The  following  statement  ex- 
plains the  resolution  of  differences  between 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  Hou.se  amendment 
thereto: 

.structure  of  the  new  fire  program 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment established  a  comprehensive  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  program  to  be  located 
primarily  In  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Both  programs  Included,  but  were  not  lim- 
ited to,  a  fire  education  program,  a  national 
fire  academy,  a  fire  research  and  development 
program  and  a  national  data  gathering  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  bill  created  the  new  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary would  have  been  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
would  have  been  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  would  have  received  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  prescribed  by  law  for  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  (currently  a  level 
IV  position) . 

Title  I  of  the  House  amendment  estab- 
lished In  the  Department  of  Commerce  a  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  FUe  Safety  which  was  to  be 
headed  by  a  Presldentially  appointed  Direc- 
tor. The  Fire  Bureau  would  have  undertaken 
programs  of  technology  development,  train- 
ing and  education,  data  collection  and  anal- 
ysis, and  public  education.  Title  II  of  the 
House  amendment  established  a  Fire  Re- 
.search  Center  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  was  intended  to  carry  on  the 
flre  program  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Sf)eclflcally.  it  would  have  con- 
ducted bailc  and  applied  research  on  the 
phenomenon  of  fire.  The  Director  of  the  Flre 
Bureau  would  have  received  compensation 
at  a  level  V  and  would  have  implemented  his 
duties  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  Conference  Substitute  includes  a  com- 
promise position  between  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  amendment.  The  committee 
of  conference  recognized  the  Importance  of 
a  separate  and  distinct  fire  program  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  whi'e  at  the 
same  time  utilizing  the  expertise  and  re- 
sources of  the  N;rt*^}al  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  implementing  the  fire  research  program. 
As  a  result.  Section  5  of  the  Conference  Sub- 
stitute v.'oi'.ld  establish,  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Connnerce.  an  agency  which  shall  be 
known  aa  llie  National  Pjre  Prevention  and 


Control  AdmlnLstratlon.  The  new  Admlnig. 
tration  is  modeled  after  the  existing  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
"ITie  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  pro^ 
poee  a  separate  administration  with  an  Ad- 
ministrator, who  would  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Insure  that  the  flre 
prevention  and  control  program  would  be  a 
highly  visible  program.  In  addition,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  responsible  only  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  conferees,  after  carefully  considering 
the  merits  of  the  organizational  arrange- 
ments In  the  two  bills,  unanimously  agree 
that  it  would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  if  It  were  to  be  located  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Science  and  Technology.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  of  conference  has  agreed  that 
a  new  Fire  Administration  to  Implement  »n 
aspects  of  the  fire  program,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  research  program,  should  be 
established.  The  research  program,  the  con- 
ferees concluded,  should  be  implemented  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  Sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Conference  Substitute  amends 
the  act  of  March  3,  1901  to  reflect  this  Intent. 

The  new  Fire  Administration  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  He  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  pay 
rates.  The  Conference  Substitute  also  estab- 
lishes the  position  of  Deputy  Administrator. 
The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  he  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
provided  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule pay  rates.  The  Deputy  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  assign  or  delegate  and  shall 
act  as  Administrator  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Administrator  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

While  the  Conference  Substitute  struc- 
turally separates  the  research  activities  from 
the  rest  of  the  Flre  Prevention  and  Control 
Program,  the  conferees  Intend  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  coordinate  the 
two  so  that  they  are  complementary.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Administrator  is  to 
report  directly  to  and  be  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  will 
be  In  a  good  position  to  coordinate  research 
priorities  for  the  research  program  with  the 
Administrator. 

puiiLic  education  program 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment stressed  the  Importance  of  a  compre- 
hensive flre  education  program. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  edu- 
cate the  public  and  to  overcome  public  indif- 
lerence  as  to  flre  safety  and  fire  prevention. 

The  House  amendment  would  have  re- 
quired the  Director  to  undertake.  In  collabo- 
ration with  existing  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations, a  continuing  and  extensive  pro- 
gram of  public  education  in  fire  prevention 
and  fire  safety  which  would  have  Included 
specialized  information  aimed  at  those  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  fire  hazards.  In  addi- 
tion, the  education  program  would  have  In- 
cluded re.search  Into  new  methods  of  public 
education  in  fire  prevention. 

The  committee  of  conference  agrees  on  the 
Importance  of  public  education  as  a  part  of 
the  effort  to  reduce  fire  losses.  Section  6  of 
the  Conference  Substitute  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  take  al!  steps  necessary  and 
practicable  to  educate  the  public  and  to  over- 
come public  Indifference  as  to  fire  and  flre 
prevention.  Such  steps  may  Include,  but  are 
not  limited  to  publications,  audio-visual 
presentations,  and  demonstrations.  The  pub- 
lic education  efforts  shall  Include  programs 
to  provide  specialized  Information  for  those 
groups  of  individuals  who  are  particularly 
^  ulncrable  to  fire  hazards,  and  shall  also  in- 
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elude  sponsorship  and  encouragement  of  re- 
search, testing,  and  experimentation  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  means  of  such 
public  education. 
national  academy  for  fire  prevention  and 

CONTROL 

The  Senate  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Academy  for  Fire  Prevention  and  Control, 
while  the  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  United  States  Fire 
Academy. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
a  central  training  facility  for  the  nation's 
tire  fighting  forces  Is  of  the  highest  priority 
if  the  effort  to  reduce  the  losses  from  fires 
is  to  succeed,  and  accordingly  section  7  es- 
tablishes a  National  Academy  for  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control.  In  arriving  at  this  con- 
clusion, and  In  reconciling  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  two  bills  regarding  the  spe- 
cific functions  of  the  Academy,  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  carefully  considered  the 
several  objectives  which  the  Academy  is  es- 
tablished to  serve.  The  committee  of  confer- 
ence wishes  to  emphasize  that  It  is  not  the 
intent  that  the  National  Academy  for  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  become  a  large,  de- 
gree granting  institution  on  the  model  of  the 
service  academies,  the  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
or  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Rather, 
the  Flre  Academy  is  modeled  on  the  highly 
successful  F.B.I.  Academy,  and  on  a  number 
of  national  flre  academies  abroad.  The  Intent 
of  the  conferees  is  that  the  National  Fire 
Academy,  by  establishing  a  small,  but  excel- 
lent campus  with  a  first  class  staff  and  facil- 
ities, will  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  fire  officers. 

Conduct  of  Short  Courses  and  Confer- 
ences.— The  House  amendment  gave  the  Fire 
Academy  Superintendent  authority  to  con- 
duct short  courses,  seminars,  workshops, 
conferences,  and  similar  activities  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained general  authority  for  the  Academy  to 
implement  slmUar  programs. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
include  the  House  provision  in  the  Confer- 
ence Substitute. 

Fire  Prevention  Practices. — The  House 
amendment  included  a  proTlsion  requiring 
the  fire  program  to  encourage  the  Inclusion 
of  fire  prevention  technology  and  practices 
in  the  education  and  professional  practice  of 
architects,  builders,  city  planners  and  own- 
ers engaged  in  design  and  planning  affected 
by  fire  safety  problems.  The  Senate  bill  did 
not  contain  similar  provisions. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
include  the  House  provision  in  the  Confer- 
ence Substitute. 

AssistaTice  to  Fire  Training  Programs. — 
The  House  amendment  authorized  the  Fire 
Academy  to  assist  and  support  existing  ed- 
ucation and  training  programs  conducted 
by  State  and  local  flre  units,  and  by  private 
institutions.  The  Senate  blU  authorized  the 
Fire  Academy  to  provide  three  special  forms 
of  assistance  to  existing  flre  training  pro- 
grams: educational  materials  such  as  model 
curricula,  correspondence  courses,  and  model 
promotion  examinations. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  in- 
clude authority  for  such  assistance,  but  with 
certain  limitations.  The  authority  for  finan- 
cial assistance  wotUd  be  authorized  for  aU 
tj-pes  of  state,  local,  and  private  Institutions, 
but  would  be  limited  to  four  percent  of  the 
total  amount  authorized  for  the  program  oX 
the  Fire  Administration. 

Academy  Site  and  Construction  Costs. — 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  must  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  Committees  of  Jurisdiction  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate  before  funds  exceeding 
$100,000  are  expended  for  planning  or  con- 
struction. The  House  bUl  contained  no  cor- 
responding provision,  but  provided  that  the 
secretary  of  Commerce  shall  appoint  a  Site 
Selection  Board  to  advise  him  on  the  selec- 


tion of  a  site  for  the  Academy.  The  Board 
shall  observe  certain  criteria  Including  the 
possible  use  of  a  facility  declared  surplus  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  in- 
clude a  limitation  on  the  facility  construc- 
tion costs  In  the  amount  of  $9,000,000  em- 
bodying the  intent  of  the  Senate  biU  and 
the  site  selection  provision  from  the  House 
amendment. 

Student  Finajicial  Assistance. — ^The  House 
amendment  provided  that  the  Academy 
would  be  authorized  to  give  financial  assist- 
ance to  students  engaged  in  a  number  of 
different  fire  training  and  education  activi- 
ties. Such  financial  assistance  would  be  pro- 
vided to  students  attending  the  Fire  Acad- 
emy and  to  students  attending  Fire  Engi- 
neering Programs  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. It  also  included  provisions  for  loans  to 
Individuals  attending  college  undergraduate 
fire  research  or  engineering  programs.  The 
Senate  bill  did  not  include  provisions  for 
direct  financial  assistance  to  students. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  in- 
clude the  provisions  of  the  House  amendment 
which  woxild  authorize  partial  financial  sup- 
port for  students  attending  the  Academy  and 
for  students  attending  non-degree  training 
programs  at  junior  colleges,  colleges,  and 
universities.  The  loan  program  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  Is  also  In- 
cluded In  the  Conference  Substitute. 

Placement  Service. — The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided that  the  Academy  would  operate  a 
placement  assistance  program  for  the  fire 
services.  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  in- 
clude this  provision  In  the  Conference  Sub- 
stitute. 

Board  of  Visitors. — The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  Board  of  Advisors  for  the  Flre 
Academy,  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary, 
but  the  size  of  the  Board  was  not  specified. 
The  House  amendment  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Fire 
Academy,  made  up  of  eight  members  selected 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  in- 
clude a  Board  of  Visitors  composed  of  eight 
members  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  the  Conference  Substitute. 

Accreditatton. — The  House  amendment  In- 
cluded provisions  for  the  establishment  by 
the  Academy  of  a  Committee  on  Flre  Train- 
ing and  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  Com- 
mittee would  be  to  Inquire  Into  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  mechanism  for  accredita- 
tion of  fire  training  and  education  programs 
on  a  nationwide  basis.  This  Committee  would 
complete  its  report  and  submit  its  recom- 
mendations within  1  year  of  its  appointment. 
The  Senate  bill  did  not  include  provisions 
for  such  a  Committee. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  in- 
clude this  section  from  the  House  amend- 
ment after  changing  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mittee from  1  to  2  years. 

Admissions. — The  House  amendment  in- 
cluded a  section  providing  that  admission  to 
the  Academy  shall  be  open  to  members  of  the 
fire-fighting,  rescue,  and  civil  defense  forces 
of  the  Nation,  and  that  adequate  representa- 
tion of  all  geographic  regions  of  the  nation 
shall  be  Included  in  the  student  body.  The 
Senate  bill  did  not  Include  a  comparable 
provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  In- 
clude the  section  on  admissions  from  the 
House  bill  in  the  Conference  Substitute. 

Continuing  Study  of  Educational  Needs. — 
The  House  amendment  included  a  section 
providing  that  the  Fire  Academy  shall  con- 
duct a  continuing  study  of  the  needs  and 
content  of  the  education  and  training  pro- 
grams both  at  the  Academy  and  elsewhere. 
The  studies  would  be  coordinated  with  the 
Civil  Defense  Staff  College.  The  Senate  bill 
did  not  Include  a  compara')le  section. 


The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
omit  this  provision  from  the  Conference 
Substitute. 

TECHNOLOGY      PROGRAM 

The  Senate  bill  included  provisions  for  a 
program  of  development,  testing,  and  evalu- 
ation of  equipment  for  the  use  of  the  Na- 
tion's fire  services.  The  House  amendment 
Included  similar  provisions  aimed  at  the 
same  goal  of  making  available  to  the  Nation's 
fire,  rescue,  and  civil  defense  services  im- 
proved equipment  for  lire  suppression,  detec- 
tion, and  prevention. 

The  conunittee  of  conference  agreed  to 
include  the  fire  technology  program  as  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Conference  Substitute.  The 
provision  in  the  House  bill  providing  for 
research  on  productivity  measurement  re- 
lated to  the  fire  services,  and  the  provisions 
specifying  the  types  of  fire  technology  to  be 
developed  were  incorporated  into  this  section 
of  the  Conference  Substitute. 

N.ATIONAL  FIRE  DATA  CENTER 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  for  the  operation  of  a 
comprehensive.  Integrated  National  Fire 
Data  Information  System.  The  language  in 
each  bill  describing  the  type  of  data  to  be 
collected  was  Identical.  Both  bills  would 
have  encotiraged  without  compelling  xml- 
form  reporting  of  fire  data  by  local  depart- 
ments, utilization  of  existing  data  gather- 
ing activities,  and  the  wide  dissemination 
of  the  data  collected. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  to  establish  a  data  center  or 
Information  bank  on  all  aspects  of  flre 
prevention  and  control.  The  Secretary  was 
mandated  to  "insure  dissemination  to  the 
maximum  possible  extent  of  fire  data 
collected  and  developed  under  tills  section." 
He  was  also  authorized  to  make  "full  use  of 
existing  data,  data  gathering  and  analysis 
organizations.  . . ." 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Flre 
Safety  to  operate  an  Integrated  compre- 
hensive national  program  of  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  publishing  fire  data.  Three 
kinds  of  data  and  Information  were  to  be 
collected  under  the  comprehensive  system: 
statistical,  practical,  and  technical. 

The  Conference  Substitute  adopts  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  which  were  identical,  describing 
the  nature  of  the  information  to  be  gathered 
and  analyzed.  Under  section  9  of  the  Con- 
ference Substitute,  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Admin- 
istration shall  operate  directly,  or  through 
contracts  or  grants,  an  Integrated,  compre- 
hensive National  Fire  Data  Center  for  the 
selection,  analysis,  publication,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  related  to  the  preven- 
tion, occurrence,  control,  and  results  of  fires 
of  all  types.  The  Data  Center  Is  designed  to 
fulfill  five  needs:  (l)  provide  an  accurate 
nationwide  analysis  of  the  fire  problem;  (2) 
identify  major  problem  areas;  (3)  assist  In 
setting  priorities;  (4)  determine  possible 
solutions  to  problems;  and  monitor  the  prog- 
ress of  programs  to  reduce  flre  losses. 

The  Conference  Substitute  also  adopts 
much  of  the  House  language  describing  how 
the  program  of  the  Data  Center  is  to  be  car- 
ried out.  Specifically,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  develop  standardized  data  re- 
porting methods,  encourage  and  assist  State, 
local,  and  other  agencies,  public  and  private, 
in  developing  and  reporting  information  and 
make  full  use  of  existing  data  gathering  and 
analysis  organizations,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. Additionally,  the  Conference  Substitute 
adopts  the  House  language  which  requires 
the  Administrator  to  Insure  dissemination  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  of  fire  data  col- 
lected and  developed  by  the  Data  Center. 
The  Administrator  Is  also  directed  to  make 
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such  (lat«.  Information  and  analysis  available 
In  appropriate  form  to  Fedflral  agencies.  State 
and  local  governments,  prltate  organlEatlons, 
Industry,  biislness.  and  ottter  Interested  per- 
sons. I 

MASTER    PL4NS 

The  Senate  bill  authorlz«kl  and  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  establish  master 
plan  demonstration  projects.  Speclflcally,  the 
Senate  bill  Included  an  axilthorlzation  of  ap- 
propriations (tlO  million  total)  for  grants 
to  at  least  five,  but  not 'more  than  eight 
States  to  prepare  a  master  plan  for  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  In  their  area.  The  master 
plan  concept  is  designed  to  Insure  that  each 
local  Are  Jurisdiction  sets  ^als  and  priorities 
for  the  fire  services  to  nfeet  the  changing 
needs  of  the  community,  f  The  master  plan 
should  seek  to  allocate  resources  for  the  max- 
imum payoff  in  fire  protecljlon,  and  it  should 
provide  for  data  systems  f^r  continual  mon- 
itoring for  cost  effectiveness. 

The  Senate  bill  outlined  criteria  for  eligi- 
bility for  master  plan  gratits.  It  also  estab- 
lished a  procedure  for  obtaining  a  grant  and 
declared  that  the  Federal  Share  may  not  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  of  the  totalfcost  of  the  master 
plan  demonstration  project  approved.  Of  the 
Federal  funds,  60  percent  i  shall  go  to  plan- 
ning and  50  percent  to  implementation  of  the 
plan.  It  further  set  forth  the  basic  ingredi- 
ents in  an  acceptable  state  inaster  plan  which 
la  financially  assisted  undek"  the  act,  such  as 
the  following:  survey  of  iexlstlng  systems; 
needs;  plan  for  meeting  tile  need;  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  problems  In  >nplementatlon  of 
the  plan.  Three  and  one;  half  years  after 
enactment  of  the  act,  the  Secretary  was  to 
have  r^orted  to  Congress  his  evaluation  of 
the  master  plan  demonstration  project  pro- 
gram and  shall  have  advlbed  the  Congress 
whether  master  plan  grants  should  be  au- 
thorized In  order  that  maiter  plans  can  b« 
developed  In  all  the  States.  Under  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  the  master  plan  program 
may  be  spent  In  any  one  fetate. 

The  House  amendment  cpntained  no  simi- 
lar provision.  i 

Section  10  of  the  Conffrence  Substitute 
provides  that  the  establishment  of  master 
plans  for  fixe  prevention  add  control  ar»  the 
responsibility  of  the  States  and  the  political 
subdivisions  thereof.  However,  the  language 
also  recognizes  the  Importatice  of  the  master 
plan  concept  by  authorizing  the  Administra- 
tor to  encourage  and  assist  the  States 
through  the  use  of  his  powers  under  the  Act 
in  the  development  of  master  plans. 

The  Conference  Substitute  further  re- 
quires the  Secretary,  four  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Act,  t^  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  establishment  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  master  plans  lor  fire  prevention 
and  control.  The  report  sh^ll  Include,  but  la 
not  limited  to  (1)  a  summary  of  the  extent 
and  quality  of  master  plemnlng  activities; 
(2)  a  summary  and  evaluation  of  master 
plans  that  have  been  prepared  by  States  and 
political  subdivisions  thereof;  (3)  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  best  approach  to  the  development 
and  implementation  of  mooter  plans;  (4)  an 
assessment  of  the  costs  an^  benefits  of  mas- 
ter plans;  (5)  a  recommendbtlon  to  Congress 
on  whether  federal  financial  assistance  should 
be  authorized  In  order  that. master  plans  can 
be  developed  In  all  States;  and  (6)  a  model 
master  plan  or  plans  suitable  for  State  and 
local  Implementation.  The  report  should  be 
designed  to  provide  Congrdss  with  guidance 
on  what  future  action  th^  federal  govern- 
ment should  pursue  In  thjs  area  of  master 
planning.  i 

Finally,  section  10  contains  a  definition  of 
a  "master  plan".  ' 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  COSTS  Ofr  FIREFIGHTING  ON 
FEDERAL   PROPt^TY 

The  House  amendment  Included  a  section 
providing  that  a  fire  department  or  fire  dis- 
trict may  be  reimbursed  fot  the  direct  losses 


and  direct  costs  It  Incurs  In  fighting  fires  on 
Federal  property.  Claims  for  such  reimburse- 
ment would  be  made  to  the  Federal  agency 
provided  In  the  bill  and  would  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  any  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes  made  for  fire  protection  services  to 
the  local  government.  The  Senate  bill  did  not 
contain  a  corresponding  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  in- 
clude this  provision  with  certain  minor 
changes  affecting  the  administrative  aspects 
of  the  submission,  evaluation,  and  payments 
of  such  claims.  These  changes  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Fire  Administration  the 
responsibility  for  evaluating  and  making  de- 
terminations on  claims,  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  responsibility  for  paying 
claims  In  amounts  not  to  exceed  the  sum  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator,  and  provides 
that  the  adjudication  of  any  disputes  arising 
under  any  such  claim  shall  be  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Clalm.s. 

Rjri'IEW   OP  CODES 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  review,  evaluate,  and  suggest 
Improvements  In  State  and  local  fire  preven- 
tion building  codes,  fire  services,  and  any 
relevant  Federal  and  private  codes,  regula- 
tions, and  fire  services.  In  evaluating  such  a 
code  or  codes,  the  Secretary  was  to  consider 
the  human  Impact  of  adl  code  requirements, 
standards,  and  provisions  In  terms  of  comfort 
and  habitabUlty  for  residents  or  employees 
as  well  as  the  fire  prevention  and  control 
value  or  potential  of  each  such  require- 
ment, standard,  and  provision.  The  Secretary 
was  required  to  annually  submit  to  Congress 
a  summary  of  such  reviews,  evaluations,  and 
suggestions. 

The  Houise  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

Section  II  of  the  Conference  Substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision  with  one  minor 
change.  While  the  Senate  provision  would 
have  required  the  Secretary  to  report  to  Con- 
gress annually  on  his  review,  evaluation,  and 
suggestions  for  Improvements  In  codes,  the 
Conference  Substitute  requires  such  review, 
evaluation,  and  suggestion  to  be  Included  In 
the  Secretary's  annual  report  to  Congress,  re- 
quired pursuant  to  section  16  of  the  Confer- 
ence Substitute. 

FIRE  SAFETT   EFFECTIVENESS   STATEMENTS 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  encourage  owners  and  man- 
agers of  residential  multiple  unit,  commer- 
cial, and  Industrial,  and  transportation 
structures  to  prepare  and  submit  to  him 
for  evaluation  and  certification  a  Fire  Safety 
Effectiveness  Statement,  pursuant  to  stand- 
ards, forms,  rules,  and  regulations  to  be  de- 
veloped and  Issued  by  the  Secretary.  Any 
person  who  submitted  such  a  statement  and 
received  certification,  was  entitled  to  attach 
the  following  statement  to  any  contract  of 
sale  or  lease  or  any  advertisement  or  notice 
which  pertains  to  the  structure  as  to  which 
such  statement  has  been  submitted:  "A  Fire 
Safety  Effectiveness  Statement  has  been  pre- 
pared regarding  this  structure  and  this 
structure  has  been  certified  as  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce." 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

Section  13  of  the  Conference  Substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision  with  modifica- 
tions. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  Ln- 
rlude  the  provision  encouraging  owners  of 
buildings  to  prepare  Fire  Safety  Effective- 
ness Statements.  However,  It  deletes  the 
procedure  of  submltthig  the  Fire  Safety 
Effectiveness  Statement  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  his  evaluation  and  certifica- 
tion. While  this  deletion  no  longer  requires 
the  Secretary  to  evaluate  and  certify  a  Fire 
Safety  Effectiveness  Statement,  It  Is  not  in- 
tended to  preclude  him  from  doing  so  If  be 


determines  that  such  a  procedure  Is  desira- 
ble. In  addition,  the  Conference  Substitute 
deletes  the  provision  allowing  for  a  Fire 
Safety  Effectiveness  Statement  to  be  in- 
cluded In  contracts  of  sale,  leases,  advertise- 
ments or  notices  pertaining  to  the  structure 
Once  again,  the  Secretary  is  not  precluded 
from  administratively  establishing  a  similar 
procediwe. 

ANNUAL    CONFERENCE 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  organize  or  participate  In  organizing  an 
annual  conference  of  fire  prevention  and 
control.  In  addition  he  was  authorized  to 
pay  In  whole  or  In  part  the  expenses  of  par- 
ticipants and  all  of  the  Nation's  fire  services 
were  eligible  to  send  representatives  to  each 
such  conference. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

Section  14  of  the  Conference  Substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

PUBLIC    SAFETY    AWARDS 

The  Senate  bill  established  two  classes  ol 
honorary  awards  for  recognition  of  outstand- 
Ing  and  distinguished  service  by  public 
safety  officers.  These  two  classes  of  awards 
were  the  President's  Award  for  Outstanding 
Public  Safety  Service  and  the  Secretary's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Public  Safety  Serv- 
ice. The  program  was  designed  to  recognize 
achievement  by  outstanding  firefighters  and 
law  enforcement  officers,  and  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Attorney  General.  The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Attorney  General  were  to  select 
candidates  for  the  President's  Award  and  the 
Secretary's  Award  and  submit  them  to  the 
President  for  decision  and  awarding  of  the 
conferred  distinctions.  Not  more  than  12 
President's  Awards  were  to  be  conferred  each 
year  but  there  was  no  limit  on  the  number 
of  Secretary's  Awards. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

Section  15  of  the  Conference  Substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision  and  also  provides 
for  similar  awards  to  be  made  to  clvU  defense 
officers.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  as  wen  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Attorney 
General  are  to  Jointly  administer  the  pro- 
gram of  public  safety  awards. 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  submis- 
sion of  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress.  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  agreed  to 
the  Inclusion  of  this  provision  as  section  IJ 
with  minor  changes  to  conform  with  th« 
Conference  Substitute. 

FIRE   RESEARCH    CENTER 

The  Senate  blU  included  provisions  for 
the  conduct  of  a  program  of  basic  and  applied 
research  aimed  at  developing  an  understand- 
ing of  the  fundamental  processes  underlytog 
all  aspects  of  fire.  The  research  program 
would  have  been  placed  under  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
rather  than  In  a  Fire  Research  Center  In  the 
National  Biu-eau  of  Standards. 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Fire  Research  Center  to 
perform  basic  and  applied  research  related 
to  fire.  The  Fire  Research  Center  would  have 
been  established  by  amending  the  organic 
act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to 
Include  this  Fire  Research  Center  In  the 
Bureau.  The  Research  work  of  the  Fire  Re- 
search Center  would  Include  research  on  all 
aspects  of  fire  with  the  aim  of  providing 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge  applicable 
to  the  prevention  and  control  of  fires. 

The  committee  of  conference  concluded 
that  the  continuation  of  the  existing  fire 
research  program  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  would  best  serve  the  Intent  of  th* 
legislation.  By  basing  the  expanded  fire  re- 
isearch  program  on  the  existing  staff  and  fa- 
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cUities,  the  research  program  will  be  Stljle  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  expertise  and  capa- 
blMties  built  up  over  the  years.  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  therefore  included,  as  sec- 
tion 18  In  the  Conference  Substitute,  the 
provisions  of  the  House  amendment  which 
establishes  the  Fire  Besearcli  Center  in  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  by  amending 
lUe  organic  act  oI  the  National  Biureau  oi 
Siandiirds. 

VICTIMS    OF    FIRE 

lioih  the  Senate  bill  and  the  Houie  ameud- 
nient  iucludcd  Ideutical  provisions  lor  the 
establishment  of  an  expanded  program  of  re- 
sparch  on  btims.  the  treatment  of  bum  in- 
Jurie?.  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  victims 
(f  fire  within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  However,  the  Senate  bill  Included  au- 
t:iorl2iation  for  appropriations  few  this  pro- 
gram in  the  amount  oX  4.7,500,000  for  fiscal 
vear  1074,  $10,000,000  for  hscal  year  1975,  and 
'-10.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976,  totaUr.g  $27.- 
000,000  while  no  funds  v.ere  authorized  for 
this  projjram  In  the  Houfo  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  in- 
clude, as  section  19,  the  Victims  of  Fire 
provision  In  the  Conference  Substitute,  and 
to  authorize  funding  for  2  rnther  than  6 
years.  The  authorized  funding  Included  \:\ 
the  bill  Is  in  the  amount  of  $5,000,000  f-^T 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  In  the  amount  of  $8- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  House  conferees  note  tliat  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  Jurisdiction  over 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  not 
within  the  pvuview  of  the  Committee  en 
Science  and  Astronautics,  aad  that  agree- 
ment to  restore  the.'e  funds  v.as  reached  only 
In  view  of  the  Itrportance  attached  by  the 
committee  of  conference  to  the  burn  research 
and  treatment,  program,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  appropriate  legislative  Committee 
will  further  revlciv  and  authorize  this  pro- 
f-am. 

PUBLIC    ACcrSS    TO     INF0R^!.^T10N 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  any  infor- 
mation received  by  the  Program  fur  Fhe 
Prevention  and  Control  shaU  be  made  avsU- 
able  to  the  public  upon  identifiable  request 
and  at  rea.sonnble  cost,  subject  to  limited 
exceptions. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar pro\i.-bion. 

Section  20  of  the  Conference  Substitute  in- 
cludes a  provision  similar  In  intent  to  the 
Senate  provision  but  with  minor  style  altera- 
tions. The  provision  makes  clear  that  this 
SNJtion  is  In  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu  oi", 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Infonriatiou 
Act. 

cniL    DEFENSE 

The  Senate  biU  included  no  pro\i.sloris 
speclftcaUy  stating  that  the  clvU  defense  ac- 
tivities and  personnel  throughout  the  Uulted 
Slates  would  be  eligible  to  participate  hi  the 
nre  prevention  and  control  activities  pro- 
vided fcM-  In  the  bill.  The  House  amendment 
provided  that  the  civil  defense  activities  and 
personnel  would  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  activities  contemplated  itnder  tlu- 
amendment. 

ITie  committee  of  conferenr?  agreed  to  l'.- 
chide  In  the  Conference  Substitute  thoio 
specific  provisions  from  the  House  nmend- 
,  ment  which  include  civil  defense  activities, 
most  directly  related  to  fii-e  prevention  and 
control  activities.  The  Conference  Substitute 
authorizes  civil  defense  personnel  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Fire  Academy  (section  7>;  tlu- 
Fire  Technology  program  to  Include  civil 
defense  related  technology  for  use  In  fire 
prevention  and  control  (section  8);  and  civil 
defense  personnel  to  be  eligible  for  the  Public 
S-iiety  Awards  (section  15) . 

rrax  protection  asctstance 

The  Senate  bUl  amended  the  Na^.on:.! 
Housing  Act's  section  on  mortgage  Insur- 
ftace  assistance  by  pro\ldlug  that  the  Secre- 


tary of  Houi>ing  and  Urban  Development  may 
euarantee  loans  made  to  nursing  homes  and 
intermediate  care  facilities  to  pay  for  fire 
liafety  equipment  wliich  is  needed  to  bring 
the  facility  into  compUauce  with  tiie  late^it 
•  Life  Safety  Code  ". 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  Senate  lirovision  was  deleted  in  the 
Conference  Substitute  l>ecau.sc  this  section 
has  bee'.i  en.tcted  into  law  as  Public  Law  93- 
204. 

STODirS 

llie  .Seriate  bill  authorized  and  directpd 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Uttited  Ststes 
to  study  the  financing  of  the  Nation's  fire 
sei-.ice^  to  determine  whether  moneys  avail- 
able tlircugh  s:ate  end  local  taxation  aiici 
Federal-State  re>enue  sharing  is  adequate 
In  ntldition,  the  bill  authorised  and  directed 
the  Secretary  to  prepare  a  compi-eliensive 
study  of  the  org.inizatlon  and  operation  of 
the  Nation's  flr^  services. 

The  House  aiiiendme!it  contained  no 
.similar  provision. 

The  Conference  Sibstitute  deletes  both 
stadiss.  While  the  conferees  believe  both  are 
imi>ortant.  the  Administrator,  under  his  gen- 
eral powers  to  implement  the  Fire  Preven- 
tion 3ud  Control  Program,  Is  already  author- 
ii-ed  to  conduct  such  Bludlcs  if  he  deems  W. 
appropriate. 

axthorizatiox 
In  the  Senate  bill,  funding  was.  author!.: -d 
for  3  years  In  the  total  amount  of  $127,500.- 
000.  For  fiscal  year  1975,  $25,000,000  was  au- 
thorized for  the  Fire  Program,  and  *7,500,000 
for  the  Victims  of  Fires  activities.  For  fiscul 
year  1976,  $30,000,000  was  authorized  for  the 
Fire  Program,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  Victims 
of  Fires  activities.  For  fiscal  year  1977,  $35.- 
COO.OOO  was  authori2:ed  for  the  Fire  Program, 
and  ?10.000,000  for  the  Victims  of  Fires  ac- 
tivlti?s.  In  addition,  $10,000,000  was  .luthor- 
ized  for  Master  Plan  Demonstration  Projects. 
In  the  House  amendment  the  authorization 
was  for  1  year.  It  provided,  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  $2,000,000  for  the  Fire  Bureau,  and  "s3.- 
500,000  for  the  Fire  Research  Center,  ^o 
funds  were  authorized  for  the  Viciims  ol 
Fire  (burn  treatment)  activities  or  for  the 
Master  Plan  Demonstration  Projects.  Tlius 
the  House  amendment  authorh-^ed  a  total  ol 
$5,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
authorize  funding  for  2  years  in  the  total 
amount  of  $45,500,000.  For  fiscal  year  1975, 
$10,000,000  would  be  authorized  for  the  Fire 
Adiniulstration  (section  17),  $3,500,000  for 
the  Fire  Research  Center  (section  18),  and 
$5,000,000  for  the  Victims  of  Fire  activities 
(section  19),  for  a  total  of  $18,500,000.  For 
fiscal  year  1976,  $15,000,000  would  be  author- 
ized for  the  Fire  Administration  (section  17) , 
$4,000,000  for  the  Fire  Research  Center  (sec- 
tion 18),  and  $8,000,000  for  the  Victims  ol 
Fire  Activitita  (section  19),  for  a  total  or 
?i27,O0O,POO. 

Oi,iN-  E.  TFACrrr. 

John  W.  Davi=. 

James  W.  Stmington. 

Charles  A.  Mosher, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 
^tarfgers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Houi^p. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Frank  E.  Moss, 
Ted  Stevens. 
J.  Glenn  Be.m.l.  Jr.. 
Ma»''pcrf  en  the  Pari  of  tit e  Senate. 


CONFEREES  AGRLZ  ON  GI  BILL 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  a.sked  and  v,-as  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remark.^, 
and  to  include  extianeoiis  matter.' 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
e.e\y  Member  oi  this  body  will  be  inter- 


ested in  this  announcement.  After 
montlis  and  months  of  arguing,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  have  agreed 
on  a  GI  bill. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  23-percent  in- 
crease; it  provides  for  45  months  in  order 
for  a  veteran  to  receive  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree;  it  provides  for  a  $600 
loan  provision. 

It  is  $600  million  less  tlian  the  Senate 
bill.  It  is  $400  million  more  than  the 
House  bill.  We  thii;k  every  M?mber  v.ill 
be  satisfied  with  this  bill. 


PER^^SSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Goveniment  Opera- 
tions have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill  kB.IL  16373),  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL,  1975 

Mr.  MAIION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  tlie  fuither  considera- 
tion of  tiie  bill  (H.R.  16900)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
pmposcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IW  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houte 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  tlie  bill  H.R.  16900.  witli 
Mr.  Wright  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  Clerk  had  read  down  to  and 
including  line  4  on  page  9  of  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  amendments  at  this 
point,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

JC'INT  COMMtTTEl:  ON  PftTSTTTiC, 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing",  $66,000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  tliud  day 
that  we  have  had  under  consideration 
this  supplemental  appropriations  bill.  I 
know  the  Members  would  like  to  know 
what  the  schedule  Is  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  as  regards  this  bill. 

We  propose  to  flnLsh  this  bill  tonight, 
regardless  of  the  hour  that  may  be  re- 
quired. I  hope  we  can  get  out  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour,  but  if  we  are  going  to  get 
our  work  done  and  get  our  bill  over  to 
the  Senate  and  hope  to  pass  It  before  we 
go  home  on  October  11,  we  have  to  pass 
it  today. 

Aj:rN;;.iiL.Nr  orrmEn  sv  mes.  crEEX  of 

Or.ECON 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  foUiws: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mrs.    Qseen    of 
Oregon:  page  9  following  line  26  Insert: 

ARCHrrECT  OF  THK  CAPriOL 

CAPrroL  Buildings   aitd  Grounds 

For  additional  amounts  In  the  following 
appropriation  accounts: 

Capitol  BuUdlngs,  $3,2001 

Seuate  Office  BuUdlngs,  $3,C00, 

House  Office  Buildings,  $8,600: 
Provided,  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  effective  cin  the  first  day  of 
the  first  applicable  pay  peiBod  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  positions  of  registered  nurses  com- 
pensated under  the  foregoltg  appropriations 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  ^chitect  of  the 
Capitol  to  grade  10  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
and  compensated  Initially  ^t  the  same  steps 
in  such  grade,  currently  14  effect  for  their 
present  grades,  so  long  as  stich  positions  are 
held  by  the  present  Incumtfents. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregbn.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Casby;  the  distin- 
fcTiished  gentlem.an  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Cederberg;  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentletnan  from  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  WYMAif;  and  several 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
They  have  all  advised  me  ithis  meets  with 
their  approval. 

Several  months  ago,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Eiegi.siative  Ap- 
propriations asked  the  Gettieral  Account- 
ing Office  to  do  a  complete  study  of  all 
salaries  paid,  individual  staff  responsi- 
bilities, and  training  and  experience  of 
all  personnel  to  see  if  equafl  pay  was  being 
provided  for  equal  work,  f  he  GAO  study 
supports  views  of  30  or  ,40  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  whi  have  come  to 
me  to  complain  and  to  aak  if  some  kind 
of  equity  could  be  provided  lor  regis- 
tered nurses. 
The  GAO  study,  in  part,  states: 
The  Civil  Ser\'ice  Commtsion  standards 
state  that  a  nursing  position  requires  "a 
knowledge  of  diversified  proffesslonal  nursing 
concepts  and  practices  gained  through  the 
completion  of  a  professional  Itursing  program 
and  through  supplementary  education  and 
experience,  and  the  abUltyi  to  apply  such 
knowledge  with  Judgment  iind  perception, 
(emphasis  added)  In  evaluating  the  back- 
ground of  all  the  nurses  we  fcund  that  none 
of  the  male  nurses  had  completed  a  profes- 
sional nursing  program.  ' 

We  found  the  current  jobt  descriptions  to 
be  Inadequate  and  misleading;  the  overgrad- 
ing  of  the  positions  was  mofe  prevalent  for 
the  male  nurses. 

The  overgrading  of  four  df  the  five  male 
nurses  ranged  from  four  to  eight  grades.  The 
remaining  male  nurse  and  feiiale  nurses  were 
only  overgraded  by  two  gradts. 

The  Attending  Physician^  analysis  was 
misleadUig  In  that  it  seemed  |to  Indicate  that 
all  of  the  male  nurses  and  hc^pltal  corpsmen 
were  capable  of  performing  fluties  outlined. 
The  Attending  Physician  testified  that  he 
disagreed  with  the  use  of  thej  term  nurse  for 
the  five  former  corpsmen  arid  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  these  Individijals  were  physi- 
cian assistants.  (The  Architect's  Office  took 
no  action  because  of  the  stu|ly  by  the  Sub- 
committee) The  AdmlnlstrMive  Assistant 
informed  us  that  this  was  oily  a  change  In 
lob  title  and  not  in  Job  duties:.  .  .  Tlie  Army, 
Navy,  and  George  Washington  University 
have  developed  programs  to  ti-ain  physicians 
assistants  ...  All  three  phyaiclans  assistant 
programs  require  classroom  trjilnlng.  We  were 
advised  by  the  male  nurses  thit  none  of  them 
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were  currently  taking  formal  medical  train- 
ing. 

The  Attending  Physician  advised  us  that 
the  former  corpsmen  and  (active)  corpsmen 
are  valuable  because  of  their  versatility  and 
that  the  former  corpsmen's  pay  should  be 
based  on  this  versatility.  0>ir  observation  of 
the  work  performed  by  CAP  employees  dis- 
closed that  the  versatility  does  not  come  from 
the  former  corpsmen  but  from  one  active 
corpsman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  especially 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  his  very  effective  work,  his  patience 
witli  me,  and  his  commitmen*;  to  fairness 
and  equity  regardless  of  sex. 

The  subconmiittee  believes  that  the 
rejjort  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
clearly  shows  that  there  has  been  dis- 
crimination in  setting  and  maintaining 
the  salaries  of  male  and  female  em- 
ployees in  tlie  Office  of  the  Attending 
Piiysician. 

This  amendment  to  the  bill  itself  to- 
gether with  the  recommendations  in  the 
committee  report  will  be  the  fii-st  steps 
in  bringing  about  some  equity.  I  refer 
you  to  pages  20  and  21  of  the  report  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
1975. 

All  of  the  registered  nurses  have  had 
from  3  to  5  years  of  professional  train- 
ing. Some  have  had  additional  training 
beyond  this.  Mrs.  Hall,  for  example,  has 
a  public  health  nursing  certificate  which 
involved  1  year  and  4  months  of  training 
beyond  the  3  years  for  the  R.N.  profes- 
sional training.  Miss  Middleton  has  had 
5  years  of  professional  training  with  the 
degree.  Miss  Grozak  has  had  3  months 
of  special  training  in  inhalation  therapy 
beyond  her  R.N.  professional  training  of 
3      years — plus      additional      refresher 
courses.  Mrs.  Cropp  has  had  the  follow- 
ing additional  training:  4-month  course 
in  public  health  and  tuberculosis  nurs- 
ing;  industrial  nursing  course  by  U.S. 
Steel  Coi-p.;  specialty  nursing  courses  in 
psychology    and   medicine,   U.S.   Navy; 
refresher  course  in  all  aspects  of  nursing, 
1968.  Arlington  Hospital,  Arlington,  Va.; 
advanced  first-aid  course,  1968,  Northern 
Virginia  Ambulance  and  Rescue  Squad; 
Cardiopulmonary  Resuscitation,  6-weeks 
course,   George   Washington   University 
Hospital,  1971. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  every  registered 
nuise— .serving  in  the  Capitol,  in  the 
Senate  and  House  office  buildings  has 
taken  beyond  the  R.N.  training  addi- 
tional special  training  or  refresher 
courses. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  as— or  our  fam- 
ilies— or  the  members  of  our  staffs  have 
been  indebted  to  them  for  their  profes- 
sional services.  According  to  the  GAO 
report,  "none  of  the  male  nurses  had 
completed  a  professional  nursing  pro- 
gram." Yet  some  with  less  than  1  year 
medical  or  Naval  Hospital  Corps  training 
receive  much  higher  salaries.  I  do  not 
suggest  the  male  nurses  have  not  taken 
refresher  courses  or  some  special  train- 
ing. Some  have. 

Mr.  Melton,  according  to  GAO  infor- 
mation, has  had  2  years  training  In 
the  work  he's  actually  performing,  and 
is  without  doubt  a  very  competent  and 
nualilied  lab  technicirn.  Mr.  Dunn  has 
had  2  years  training  as  an  X-ray  tech- 
nician. There  is  no  question  about  bis 
competence  in  the  work  he  does.  This  was 


recognized  because  for  over  2  years  Mr 
Dunn  was  an  Instructor  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  to  train  other  X-ray  tech- 
nicians. The  GAO  report  also  singles  out 
the  active  duty  corpsman,  Mr.  Gary,  as 
being  a  very  valuable  employee  because 
he  has  versatility  and  can  therefore  sub- 
stitute in  at  least  three  different  areas 
He  also  has  had  nearly  2  years  of  spe- 
cial training.  Personally.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve these  three  well- trained  male  nurses 
are  not  paid  as  generously  as  other  male 
nurse.s  with  far  less  training.  However 
the  other  half  of  the  GAO  report  will  not 
be  completed  imtil  mid-October  and  at 
that  time  we  can  deal  with  this  and  other 
allegations  on  office  management. 

In  offering  this  amendment — I  do  not 
detract  from  the  training  the  corpsmen 
have  had  nor  their  services  to  Members 
I  would  argue,  however,  that  the  regis- 
tered nurses  have  all  had,  without  excep- 
tion, more  professional  training,  and  in 
several  instances  more  years  of  experi- 
ence, and  yet  are  paid  lower  salaries. 
Let  me  give  one  example: 
One  registered  nurse  with  3  years  R.N. 
professional  training — plus  refresher 
courses — and  40  years  nursing  experience 
received  a  salary  in  1973  of  $14,520.  Two 
retired  male  corpsmen  with  24  weeks  of 
training  and  32  and  31  years  of  experi- 
ence respectively  received  salaries  of 
$21,582  and  $20,293.  In  addition,  under 
dual  compensation  the  male  nurses  re- 
ceive retirement  pay  of  $3,500  and  $5,200. 
The  R.N.  with  40  years  experience  has 
had  over  15  years  on  the  Hill— while  the 
medical  corpsmen  have  been  on  the  Hill 
for  20  years  in  one  case  and  8  years  in 
the  other.  Surely  a  salary  differential  of 
$7,000  raises  serious  questions  about  fair- 
ness and  equity. 

There  is  a  pattern  of  discrimination  as 
I  see  it — even  omitting  the  military  re- 
tirement pay  which  four  of  the  male 
nurses  receive  in  addition  to  their  sal- 
aries and  overtime. 

All  Members  of  this  House  should  be 
extremely  grateful  to  these  registered 
nurses  for  their  patience,  their  faith  in 
the  membership  of  this  House  that  when 
the  inequities  were  clearly  shown,  the 
House  would  act.  In  other  Instances 
where  sex  discrimination  has  occurred, 
picket  lines  and  court  suits  resulted.  In 
the  paper  only  this  week  there  is  a  report 
of  such  a  suit. 

Equal  Pat 
Prince  William  Hospital  must  pay  Its 
female  nurses  aides  the  same  salaries  It  pays 
Its  male  orderlies,  the  4th  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  In  Kichmond  ruled  yesterday.  The 
appeals  court  overturned  a  ruling  by  VS. 
District  Court  Judge  Oren  R.  Lewis,  who  said 
the  hospital  was  not  violating  the  equal  pay 
provisions  of  federal  law.  The  hospital  con- 
tended male  orderlies  were  required  to  have 
skills  not  required  of  nurses,  so  should  re- 
ceive extra  pay.  The  appeals  court  disagreed, 
finding  little  difference  In  skills. 

The  registered  nurses  here  had  plenty 
of  cause  but  did  not  resort  to  this  kind 
of  action.  I'm  personally  very  grateful 
to  them  for  this  and  many  of  you  have 
expressed  to  me  your  gratitude  for  the 
professional  care  you  have  received  from 
these  R.N.'s  and  also  their  patience  with 
us  in  correcting  an  Injustice  of  long 
standing. 

The  following  charts  show  training, 
experience,  and  salaries: 
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Traiiiins 


CxperiMCt 


Yean  expeiiencc 
on  Csiiitol  Hii: 


Salary 


Training 


Experience 


Yean  npefiertce 
OR  Capi'iul  Hill 


mt— 

ftmils 

Female 

;,idle... 
Fenijis 

m*  - 

Do. 


R.N 3yf <Oyr. 

24wee:is 32  yr.. 

R.N 3.V! 33  yr.. 

.  24weel(r 31  yr.. 

3yr 27  yr.. 

I  yr  4i»  *eetis 23  yr.. 

3';yr 19  yr. 

lyiUweekj 17  yr.. 

2yr2v.eeks 26  yr.. 


R.N.... 


.  I5yr7mo $UE20 

ZOyr 7!,582 

5vr7ir.j 12.942 

8vr i:0.  293 

lyrSmo.. 10,787 

Syr 12,407 

6>r;0ino .  13,220 

8yr .  15.7t6  ' 

11  yr 14,438  1 


FemaleR.N 3  yr 13yr3tno 6yr3mo 

Male 24weeks ...  13yr  5yr        

[;'[•»'*''" ir ?>"— -- 1  yr  sirio-u:::: 

Male. 24w«eks —  Eyr..    .  1  yr 

Fe^leR.N _ 5  vr 21  yr 4yr9'mo' 

Male... Ivf28*ecks 16 yr 6yr        

Fema;uR.N 3  yr llyriino 2yr4nio  ""  " 

»"\ }>r-- ---  13  yr 2vr ll 

Do Iyr4wcek& 12  yr 4  yr 


Sa'.ary 


13.027 
12.»i2 
9.&)9 
10,366 
14,404 
13.207 
11,0'j7 
11.925 


1(0.;:  Male  erf  riienre  iruludes  ti^inbg.  Fen;ale  expeiierr:'  does  rol  include  training. 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
V. ill  tlie  genllewomin  .\ irid? 

Mrs.  GilEEN  ol  Oiegon.  I  yield  to  tiv^ 
cllstinsuiihed  chairman  of  niy  commii- 
lee. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texa.-.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yieldintr. 
As  the  gentlewoman  has  Mated,  the 
amendment  is  quite  acceptable  to  me 
and  to  tlie  mem;>ers  ot  oiu*  subcoinmil- 
tee,  and  I  Uiiiik  it  is  tlic>  t)img  to  do.  an:l 
I  am  pleaf^ed  she  oilcred  it. 

Tills  is  iu  no  way  a  criticism  of  the 
medical  corpsmen.  Tlicy  ace  excellent 
Tliis  is  a  point  brought  to  the  atteiition 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  am  pleaseci 
v.e  are  getting'  it  resolved. 

Mr.  CEDP:niBERG.  Mi\  Ci.ainn&n,  v  ill 
Uie  gentlcwomaii  yield? 

Mis,  GREEN  of  Oieson.  I  vill  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  tlie  r.mkinf,'  Rci>ublican  on 
the  full  commiti.ee. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  J  \- o\\\d  just  like 
to  say  that  wc  join  the  gentlewoman 
in  support  of  this  airencimcut.  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  ttatement. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oi-eTon.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Calif rrnia. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  v.culd  like  to  join  the 
senllewoman  in  her  remarks.  I  am  quit-? 
pleased  that  there  appears  to  be  una- 
nimity on  this  matter  before  us.  I  fuUy 
join  in  urging  the  arproval  of  her 
amsndment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Orepcn  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  strong  suppon  diiring 
1he.<;o  raanj-  montlis. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Ml-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mi-s.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Ye.s,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentlewoman  ficm  Oregon  in  assuming 
the  leadership  en  this  veiy  important 
question. 

I  trust  tliat  tiie  eciuality  of  women  in 
all  other  pieces  of  legislation  affecting 
tnis  particular  piece  of  legif^l^Ation  will 
also  be  attended  to. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Cliainnan.  \'.ill 
the  gCTitlewcman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for 
her  leadership  on  this  particular  matter. 
It  i?  a  job  that  needs  to  be  done  and  I 
a.«i.?ociate  myself  with  her  remarks. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  minois.  Mr.  Cluiirman, 
«ill  tl^c  genilcv.oman  yield? 


Mrs.  GRFEN  of  Oregon.  I  jield  ta 
the  gentlemian  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinoi.s.  I  want  to  joii"; 
my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  in  mi'ing  support  of  this  rinend- 
ment. 

Other  Members  of  the  House  and  I 
know  the  work  that  she  has  put  into  this 
effort  and  I  am  behind  the  ameiidmen'. 
160  percent. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  especially  want  to  thank  my  col- 
lea<Tue.  the  gemleman  from  Illinois,  be- 
cnuse  he  wp>^  with  me  on  tiiis  from  the 
very  beginning.  Ills  encouragement  aud 
his  elloits  have  helped  gieatly  in  bring- 
ing this  amendmer.t  to  the  floor  today. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  liim. 

The  QHAIRMAN.  The  quesMon  is;  on 
the  amerittmev.t  offei.-xl  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (^Mrs.  Gnr-K  > . 

The  amendment  was  acjreed  to. 

1  lie  CH.\IRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlic  Clerk  read  a:;  iollows>: 

ECOJ.OMIC   DIVTLOPMENT   AS3I«.T.\>CE   PROGRAMS 

T'or  an  additional  amount  for  "Ef^onom!'- 
Development  .^.'^'•i^tance  Pir.Bfims''.  Inrliid- 
ing  aeltvitit-  p.iithori;:ed  bv  TiMe  IX, 
5-5)  500.000. 

Mr.  ADDA3BO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  thi<!  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Slack",  the  r.ctmg  chairman  of  the 
Skite,  Justice.  Judiciaiy,  and  Commerce 
SuLcommittee,  a  question. 

I  note  tiiat  all  of  tlie  program  funds 
for  EDA  £re  included  in  one  lump-sum 
api>ropviaUon. 

As  I  U2idersiand  the  congressional  in- 
taut  expressed  dming  con-^ideration  oi 
the  authorization  legislption  for  EDA. 
not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  section  302 
planning  funds  would  be  exj^ended  for 
grants  to  States  and  80  percent  wotild  be 
made  available  for  other  economic  de- 
^  elopn.ent  planning. 

WJl  that  dii.tribuuon  be  maintained 
by  EDA? 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  assured  me  that  funds 
appropriated  to  EDA  will  be  used  in 
accordance  with  congreosional  uiteut  ex- 
pressed dming  consideration  of  tlie  Pub- 
lic Woiks  and  Economic  Development 
Act,  wliich  was  signed  by  the  President 
last  Friday,  as  well  as  guidance  obtained 
thi'ough  discussions  on  tills  appropria- 
tion bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleik  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 

EXPrNSES,   I'HESIDrNTML  TKANSmOJI 

T'or  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
pro\isions    of    the    Presidential    Transition 

Act  of  19o3   ^3  U.S.C.  IG'J  noiei.  J245.O00.     j 


br  ".".-nwh'.c-  riom  .*.",„ii'-t  9.  1974  ,ir.d  to  -e- 
niHiu  Available  Viutil  Februaiy  9,  1975,  as 
auiLcri.7ed  by  law. 

POINT  OF  or.DEB 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  UTr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order. 

Tiie  CHAIRM  IN.  The  geiitleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  I  ri.se  to  make  a  point 
of  order  against  chapter  VI.  page  12.  lines 
13  to  21.  dealing  with  expenses  of  Presi- 
dential transition. 

This  particular  item  is  out  of  order  be- 
crsuse  it  \iolatrs  rule  XXI,  section  2.  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House,  which  states: 

No  rppropridtion  shall  be  reported  In  a!.i- 
f  .ijeral  approprl.ition  bill  ...  for  any  ex- 
pendittTre  nt-t  pre',  ion.'^ly  authorised  by  law. 

Sfction  4  of  the  Presidential  Transi- 
tion Act.  which  this  .section  purports  to 
fund,  specifies  that  the  funds  in  question 
are  authorized  to  each  former  President 
p.nd  each  former  Vice  Pi-esident  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  6  months  from  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
oQce  as  President  or  Vice  President. 

The  term  of  office  of  Richard 'M.  Nixon 
has  not  expired.  It  continues  imtil  Jsn- 
uary  20.  1977.  and  is  presently  being  com- 
pleted by  Gerald  R.  Ford,  our  current 
Pi-esidont.  Therefore.  Ricliard  M.  Nixon 
is  not  eligible  for  beutfits  under  the  Pies- 
idential  Transiiion  Act. 

In  support  of  my  poirr  of  order.  I 
would  cite  the  following: 

rir.st.  article  IT.  section  1.  of  the  Con- 
stitution states  that  the  Pre>ident  "shtill 
h  :ld  hi.-^  Office  diuii-.g  tiie  term  of  four 
yeari." 

So  that  is  one  source  of  definition  of 
'term  of  office"  which  is  used  ui  .section 
4  of  the  act  we  are  concerned  with. 

Second,  section  1  of  the  20th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  states: 

The  terms  of  the  Fvesideiit  red  Vice  Prtii- 
de;-.t  shall  end  at  r.oon  en  the  20; h  day  of 
January  »  ••  •  of  the  ycias  ia  wlUch  tach 
tcrP'5  wo'.ild  have  ended  U"  this  aiticle  had 
n./C  been  latLSed.  .  .  . 

So  that  is  a  second  definition  r,-hich  I.'? 
helpfnl  to  wr.  in  the  definition  of  what  is 
"tenn." 

Thiid.  section  1  oi  the  22d  amend- 
ment of  the  Consiituaon  states  as 
f  ollcu'^- : 

No  person  shall  b»  elecUd  tn  the  oScc  of 
the  President  more  than  twice  and  no  per- 
son who  has  held  the  office  of  Pre.'sldpnt,  or 
acted  a:3  Prer'dent.  for  more  thr.n  t-ro  rears 
of  a  term  to  which  son^e  other  p?r=:r::  was 
evened  P.-esldent  shall  be  elected  to  the  office 
oi  the  Pi  evident  more  than  once. 

This  amendment  explicitly  defines  a 
President's  '•leiTa"  as  a  4-year  period,  as 
opposed  to  the  length  of  time  ui  which  a 

nerscn  artiiahy  serves.  We  cannot  inter- 
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pret  the  word  "temi" 
of  active  service"  with  )ut 
ing  this  provision  of  th^  i 
confounding  its  meanHig 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  w 
the  chairman  to  an  ana  I 
already  presented  to  ti 
Library  of  Congress  or 
ionner  Presidents  for 
penses  provided  by 
Transitional  Act  of  196  i 

The   Presidential   Tran  lition 
authorizes  various  servic  is 
bo  provided  to  Former  President 
dents-elect. 


•(  uld  hlic  to  refer 

^  sis  wliich  1  have 

c  Chair  from  the 

the  eligibihty  of 

transitional  ex- 

the    Presidential 

Act   of    1963 

and  facilities  to 

s  and  Presi* 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  thi;. 
the  act,  the  Presidential 
we  can  see  that  the  . 
lative  history,  and  vir 
was  aimed  at  the  per  _ 
5  through  January  20 
and  was  aimed  at 
when  campaigns  were 
very  large  expenditure! 
take  over  the  office  of 

I  will  just  cit«  at  th 
guage  of  the  House 
as  follows: 
This  bui— 


rio  i 


that 


tlie 


rer  or 


Which  is  the  transitio  i  bill 
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mean  "duration 

clearly  violat- 

Constitution  and 


k  if  we  look  at 

Transition  Act, 

preamble,  the  legis- 

tijally  the  total  bill 

from  November 

of  election  years 

period  of  time 

•unning  up  very, 

to  get  ready  to 

Presidency. 

s  point  the  lan- 

t  which  states 


Executive  power 
ge  of  Adininistra- 
problem  of  cam- 
was  e.^timat^d  by 
1952-53,  the  cost 
ommittee  of  the 
the  election  and 


deals  with  the  transfer  o 
when  there  is  to  be  a  chai 
tion.  It  is  related  to  the 
palgn  financing  because  it 
the  Commission  that  in 
of  a  special  Republican 

transition  period  between   . w.v.^„w^  »..u 

the  Inauguration  of  President  Eisenhower 
exceeded  $200,000.  In  1960-  }l,  the  cost  of  the 
Democratic  National  Coiimittee  for  the 
transition  period  preceding  the  inauguration 
of  President  Kennedy  tota  ed  at  least  $360,- 
000.  Other  costs  were  bori  e  by  private  in- 
dividuals and  groups.  Ther  s  may  have  been 
a  time  in  American  hlstoi  y  when  a  Presi- 
dent could  take  power  wltl  few  preliminar- 
ies. But  the  size  and  compl  'xity  of  our  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  today,  U  say  nothing  of 
the  difficult  domestic  aid  International 
rroblems  that  th©  President  must  face,  make 
It  a  vital  necessity  that  tie  machinery  of 
transition  as  smooth  as  poss  ible. 

The  Library  of  Congr  ss  report  con- 
tinues as  follows : 

Section  4  of  the  Act  authc  rizes  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  provide  vari- 
ous transitional  expenses  io  "each  former 
President  ...  for  a  period  riot  to  exceed  six 
months  from  the  date  of  tte  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  as  Presldenjt."  The  Act  does 
not  contain  a  definition  olf  "former  Presi- 
dent" nor  of  the  phrase  "expiration  of  his 
term  of  office."  However,  sinfce  section  2  de- 
clares the  purpose  of  the  Act  "to  promote 
the  orderly  transfer  of  the  Executive  power 
in  connection  with  the  exbiration  of  the 
term  of  the  office  of  a  President  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  President,  it  would 
appear  that  "expiration  of  dfflce"  .should  be 
Interpreted  to  mean  those  retular.  scheduled 
departures  from  office  that  ^n  be  predicted 
in  advance  and  are  accompanied  by  the  In- 
aupuration  of  a  new  Presldeiit. 

Thus  former  Presidents  [who  left  office 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  (their  scheduled 
term  by  disability,  resignation,  or  removal 
from  office  by  Impeachmentl  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  eligible  for  tran4tional  expenses 
under  the  act.  • 


ger  for  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  4638,  which  became  the  Transition 
Act.  He  stated: 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  this  authori- 
zation includes  the  cost  of  the  outgoing 
Pre.s!tlent  and  Vice  President  for  a  period  of 
sLx  months  from  January  20  of  the  year  in 
which  tl;ey  leave  office. 

The  report  and  the  debate  are  replete 
with  references  to  change  of  administra- 
tion as  a  consequence  of  an  election  as 
tlie  activity  upon  which  the  operational 
clauses    of    the    Transition    Act    are 
premi-sed. 
The  Library  of  Congress  states: 
An  examination  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Act  shows  quite  clearly  that  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  Act  v.as  to  defray  the 
mounting    Presidential    campaign    expenses 
that  had  previously  been  contributed  by  pri- 
vate groups  and  individuals.  The  extension 
of  paying  these  transition  expenses  of  former 
Presidents  appears  to  have  been  of  secondary 
Importance.   Indeed,    Section   4    states    that 
the   transitional   services   and   facilities  au- 
thorized to  be  provided  to  former  Presidents 
are  "of  the  same  general  character  as  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  to  be  provided  to  Presi- 
dents-Elect." Thus  the  transitional  services 
and  facilities  provided  Presidents-Elect  are 
the  standard  by  which  transitional  services 
and  facilities  to  former  Presidents  are  meas- 
ured. 

This  view  that  the  provisions  of  the  Tran- 
sition Act  do  not  apply  to  those  Presidents 
who  left  office  by  means  other  than  the 
normal  electoral  process  is  also  supported 
by  reference  to  Section  5  of  the  Act. 
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That  is  the  conclusion  ^f  the  Library 
of  Congress.  They  state  tfals  conclusion 
Is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  Senator 
Jackson  of  Washington,  tie  floor  mana- 


And  this  section  states : 

Tlie  President  shall  Include  in  the  budget 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  for  each  fiscal 
year  in  which  his  regular  term  of  office  will 
expire,  a  proposed  appropriation  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say : 

The  use  of  the  term  "regular  term  of  office" 
Is  still  another  Indication  that  the  Transition 
Act  is  Intended  only  to  apply  to  foreseeable, 
electoral  transitions  of  Presidential  office. 

Indeed,  we  could  refer  to  a  number  of 
pragmatic  questions  that  obviously  are 
envisioned— that  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  envisioned— that  the  Presi- 
dents could  be  removed  from  office;  they 
could  resign,  they  could  be  assassinated, 
or  there  could  be  all  kinds  of  things  that 
could  occur.  I  believe  in  these  circum- 
stances that  it  probably  is  not  necessary 
to  be  pragmatic,  but  to  interpret  the 
law  as  it  is  drawn,  and  argued  on  the 
floor  of  this  Congress  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  other  body. 

I  believe  there  are  some  holes  In  the 
bill,  and  there  are  some  holes  in  the 
Transition  Act.  I  believe  that  if  you  in- 
terpret the  act  to  cover  situations  where 
Presidents  leave  office  other  than  by  the 
termination  of  their  regular  term  then 
you  would  be  faced  with  a  situation  as 
an  example,  where  under  the  Past  Presi- 
dents Act  the  past  President  would  be 
specifically  precluded  from  a  pension  be- 
cause he  either  impeached  himself  be- 
cause, if  you  want  to  be  pragmatic,  and 
since  that  is  a  termination  of  office  when 
he  is  impeached,  it  would  provide  him 
with  transition  payments  under  the 
Transition  Act. 

I  do  not  believe  we  Intend  to  cover 
payments  to  a  past  President  when  he 
is  impeached  under  the  Transition  Act; 


likewise  I  do  not  think  he  gets  the  pay- 
ments when  he  resigns,  or  when  there 
is  a  disability. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  point 
of  order  is  good.  The  Library  of  Congress 
believes  that  the  point  of  order  Is  good 
We  believe  that  pragmatism  and  practi- 
cality really  are  not  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive interpretation  when  the  law  involved 
has  a  plain  meaning  on  Its  face,  and  I 
submit  that  the  law  here  Involved  haa 
a  plain  meaning  on  its  face. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  and  good  to 
Quote  the  Library  of  Congress  on  some 
things,  but  I  think  in  a  matter  of  this 
sort  the  better  authority  would  be  the 
ones  that  I  would  like  to  cite,  which  say 
that  this  item  is  proper. 

I  am  going  to  quote  opinions  from  the 
Attorney  General,  and  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  On 
August  15,  1974.  a  letter  was  written  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Sampson,  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration.  I 
will  now  read  this  letter. 

This  Is  In  response  to  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 13,  1974.  requesting  our  views  concern- 
ing whether  the  benefits  accruing  to  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Presidential  Transition  Act  of  1963  (here- 
after PTA)  (P.L.  88-277,  March  7,  1964,  78 
Stat.  153)  and  the  Former  Presidents  Act  of 
1958  (hereafter  PPA)  as  amended  (P.L  85- 
745.  August  25.  1958,  72  Stat.  838) ,  which  may 
be  found  as  notes  to  3  U.S.C.  §  102. 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  former  President 
Nixon  Immediately  qualifies  for  a  pension 
iinder  Section  (a)  of  th©  FPA  and,  subject 
to  an  appropriation  under  Section  5  of  the 
PTA,  qualifies  for  th©  staff,  office  and  other 
benefits  of  Section  4  of  the  PTA  for  six 
months  from  the  date  of  his  resignation, 
at  which  time  he  would  qualify  for  the  FPA 
office  and  staff  provided  for  by  the  FPA. 

The  FPA  provides  certain  benefits  to  "for- 
mer Presidents."  A  former  President  Is  de- 
fined  In  Section  (f)  as  a  person  who  has 
been  President,  Is  not  currently  President, 
and  who  was  not  removed  from  office  pur- 
suant to  Impeachment  and  conviction  In  the 
Senate.  The  statutory  language  Is  unambigu- 
ous and  Mr.  Nixon  clearly  meets  the  statu- 
tory definition  of  a  former  President. 

Section  4  of  the  PTA  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator  to   provide   certain   benefits   to 
each  "former  President"  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  six  months  from  "the  date  of  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office."  The  term  "for- 
mer President"  Is  not  defined  In  the  PTA,  as 
It  is  In  the  FPA.  The  PTA,  was  enacted  sub- 
sequently to  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
PPA.  including  the  PPA  definition  of  a  for- 
mer President.  It  therefore  can  be  assumed 
that   Congress   Intended   the   term   "former 
President"  In  the  PTA  to  apply  to  the  same 
persons  as  it  did  In  the  PPA.  Nothing  in  the 
language  of  the  PTA  or  its  legislative  his- 
tory require  a  contrary  conclusion.  The  ben- 
efits provided  under  the  PTA  reflect  the  rec- 
ognition   of    Congress    that    a    significant 
amount  of  time  and  facilities  would  be  re- 
quired by  those  who  had  been  President  or 
Vice-President  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  their 
offices:  the  Congressional  debate  on  the  PTA 
reflected  the  view  that  there  would  be  a  vast 
accumulation  of  personal  papers  and  effects 
which  would  require  some  sort  of  disposition. 
Under  our  system  of  government.  It  Is  de- 
sired that  a  President  be  an  active  President 
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to  the  day  of  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
President;  be  or  she  should  not  be  forced  to 
wind  up  his  or  her  affairs  while  still  Presi- 
dent. The  fac*.  that  Mr.  Nixon's  departure 
occurred  before  the  end  of  the  four  year 
term  to  which  he  has  been  elected  does  not 
alter  his  similar  need  to  wind  up  his  affairs 
and  make  determinations  regarding  the  vari- 
ous papers  and  effects  accumulated  during 
his  term  of  office. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  directed  to 
me  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  same  opinion  went  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate, 
dated  September  30,  1974.  I  will  read: 
This  Is  In  response  to  an  Informal  request 
on  your  behalf  that  we  provide  yovi  with  our 
opinion  concerning  whether  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  General  Services  Administration 
(G8A)  to  provide  transition  services  and 
faculties  for  former  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  would  be  authorized  under  the  Presi- 
dential Transition  Act  of  1963.  While  this 
matter  is  by  no  means  clear,  we  believe,  for 
the  reasons  stated  hereinafter,  ihat  the  Presi- 
dential Transition  Act  does  apply  In  former 
President  Nixon's  situation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Presidential  Transition 
Act  of  1963,  approved  March  7,  1964,  Pub.  L. 
88-277,  78  Stat.  153,  3  U.S.C.  102  note,  as 
slated  in  section  2  thereof,  is  "to  promote  the 
orderly  transfer  of  the  executive  pow-er  In 
connection  with  tlie  expiration  of  the  term 
of  office  of  a  President  and  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  President."  To  this  end,  section  3 
(ai  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  provide,  upon  request,  to  each 
President-elect  and  each  Vice-President- 
elect, lor  use  in  connection  with  his  pi-epara- 
tions  for  the  assumption  of  official  duties, 
necessary  services  and  faculties  including 
(1)  suitable  office  space  appropriately 
equipped  and  furnished;  (2i  compensation 
for  office  staffs.  Including  the  detail  of  Fed- 
eral employees;  (3)  payment  of  experts  or 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof;  (4) 
travel  and  subsistence  allowances.  Including 
rental  of  Government  or  hired  motor 
vehicles;  (5)  communications  services;  (6) 
printing  and  binding  expenses;  and  (7)  re- 
imbursement to  the  postal  revenues  for  the 
value  of  mailing  privileges  authorized  luider 
subsection  3(d).  Section  4  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides in  part: 

"The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, upon  request,  to  each  former  President 
and  each  former  Vice  President,  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as 
President  or  Vice  President,  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  winding  up  the  affairs  of  his 
office,  necessary  services  and  facilities  of  the 
same  general  character  as  authorized  by  this 
Act  to  be  provided  to  Presidents-elect  and 
Vice-Presldents-elect.  •  •   •  ■ 

Section  5  authorizes  tlie  appropriation  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $900,000  "for  anv  one  Presidential  tran- 
sition *   '   *." 

There  are  certain  fairly  epecific  limitations 
upon  the  applicability  of  the  Presidential 
Transition  Act.  For  example,  under  the  defi- 
nitions of  "President-elect '■  and  "Vlce-Prest*^ 
dent-elect"  contained  In  subsection  3(c), 
services  and  facilities  are  available  only  to 
persons  to  accede  to  such  offices  as  success- 
ful candidates  In  a  general  Presidential  elec- 
tion. Also,  Incumbent  Presidents  and  Vice 
FTKidents  who  are  reelected  are  not  eligible 
for  transition  services  and  facilities;  nor 
would  a  new  Vice-President-elect  who  is  the 
running  mate  of  a  reelected  Incumbent 
President.  Cf..  H.  Rept.  No.  301,  88th  Cong., 
Ist  sess.,  5;  S.  Rept.  No.  448,  88th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  3. 

In  general  terms,  and  even  beyond  that 
portion  of  the  stated  purpose  In  section  2. 


quoted  previously,  it  Is  obvious  from  the 
basic  statutory  scheme  and  legislative  his- 
tory that  the  Transition  Act  was  enacted 
only  In  consideration  of  a  transition  occur- 
Ing  through  the  normal  electoral  processes. 
Clearly,  no  thought  was  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Presidential  resignation,  and,  ac- 
cordingly. It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Congress 
never  specifically  Intended  to  make  transi- 
tion services  and  facilities  available  to  a 
former  President  who  had  resigned.  This  ob- 
servation might  reasonably  be  considered 
sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  for- 
mer' President  Nixon  Is  not  eligible  for  such 
services  and  facilities.  However,  we  believe 
that  the  absence  of  a  specific  affirmative  leg- 
islative Intent  In  this  regard  need  not  be 
considered  dlspo.<!ltive  provided  that  the  fur- 
nishing of  transition  services  and  facilities 
to  a  former  President  by  resignation,  albeit 
not  foreseen  as  a  possibility,  may  nonethe- 
less be  considered  consistent  with  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  Transition  Act  and  its 
general  purposes.  We  further  believe  that 
both  of  these  conditions  are  satisfied. 

As  noted  previously,  section  4  of  the  Tran- 
sition Act  authorizes  the  provision  "to  each 
former  President"  of  services  and  facilities 
of  the  same  general  character  as  those  au- 
thorized for  Presidents-elect  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents-elect  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six 
mouths  "from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  •  •  *."  While  the  Transi- 
tio:' Act  itself  does  not  elaborate  upon  the 
oujirrri  ianguajie,  consideration  must  be  given 
in  f'lis  regard  to  the  so-called  "Former 
Prc;;ifipnts  Act,"  approved  August  25,  1958. 
Pub.  L.  85-745.  72  Stat.  838,  as  amended.  3 
U.S.C.  102  note.  This  statute  authorizes  the 
provision  to  each  former  President  of  a  pen- 
s-oii.  office  space,  and  staff  allowances  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  A  pension  Is  also  pro- 
vidi^rt  for  the  widow  of  a  former  President. 

The  relationship  between  the  Transition 
Act  and  the  Former  Presidents  Act  appears 
significant  in  several  respects.  First,  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  the  Former  Presidents  Act  de- 
fines a  "former  President"  as  an  individual 
who  has  held  the  office  of  President  and 
whose  service  in  that  office  terminated  other 
thnu  by  removal  through  inipeachmeni  and 
coinicticn.  Secondly,  section  4  of  the  Trun- 
sition  Act  expressly  provides  that  the  Former 
Presidents  Act,  except  for  the  pension  pro- 
visions, shall  not  become  effective  with  re- 
spect to  a  former  President  until  six  months 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  Oi'fice  as 
President.  This  six-monih  delay  in  the  oper- 
tion  of  the  Former  Presidents  Act  was  in- 
cluded on  the  assumption  that  a  former 
President  would,  for  the  first  six  months 
after  he  lea'.-es  office,  receive  services  and  fu- 
cilities  under  the  Transition  Act.  and,  there- 
fore, vas  designed  to  avoid  duplication  and 
confusion  resulting  from  the  simultaneous 
operation  of  both  acts  during  the  six-month 
period.  See  H.  Rept.  No.  301.  sufira.  2-3;  S. 
Rept.  No.  448,  supra.  4. 

In  view  of  the  integral  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  statutes,  we  believe  it  is  rea- 
sonable that  the  definition  of  "former  Presi- 
dent" contained  In  the  Former  Presidents 
Act  should  be  considered  applicable  as  well 
under  section  4  of  the  Transition  Act.  For- 
mer President  Nixon  would,  oi  course,  fall 
within  this  definition  since  he  was  not  ac- 
tually removed  from  office  by  impeachment 
and  conviction. 

A  related  matter  Is  whether  former  Presi- 
dent Nlxoii^  "term  of  office"  has  expired  for 
purposes  of  the  Transition  Act.  Tlie  concept 
of  "term  of  office"  has  different  meanings  in 
different  contexts.  See  generally  67  C.J.S, 
Officers,  §  42,  p.  196;  41  Words  and  Phrases. 
"Term  of  Office,"  pp.  621-628.  While  none  of 
the  contexts  presented  In  the  cited  refer- 
ences are  partictilarly  analogous  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration,  there  is  some  authority  to 
the  effect  that  a  fixed  term  of  office  expires 
when  the  occupant  leaves  that  office.  See, 
for  example,  the  following  passage  from  the 


opinion  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  in 
Board  of  Chosen  FreehoJders  v.  Lee  76  N.J  L. 
327,  70  A.  925,  926  (1908)  : 

"The  words  'term  of  office'  may  In  a  sense 
be  used  to  indicate  the  statutory  period  for 
which  an  officer  is  elected.  We  speak  of  the 
term  of  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
State.s  and  the  term  of  office  of  the  Governor 
of  the  state,  meaning  that  the  first  was  lour 
years  and  the  latter  three  years;  but  the 
words  'term  of  office'  may  also  mean  a  period 
much  shorter  than  that  for  which  the  par- 
ticul.^^  officer  was  elected.  His  term  of  ofTici' 
may  be  terminated  before  the  e.xpiration  of 
the  statutory  period  for  which  he  was  elected 
by  impeachment,  or  resignation,  or  deatli  of 
the  particular  officer.  The  happening  of  these 
contingenjies  is  an  In.plied  limitation  upon 
the  right  of  the  elected  officer  to  continue  in 
office  for  the  period  for  which  he  would  oth- 
erwise be  entitled  to  hold.  Wlien  such  a  con- 
tingency occurs,  the  officers  term  expires, 
there  is  a  vacancy,  .ind  upon  the  appoltu- 
ment  or  election  to  fill  the  vacant  office  the 
term  of  another  officer  begins.  To  assert  that 
a  term  of  office  of  an  impeached  or  deceased 
officer  continues  is  to  assert  that  there  nip.v 
be  two  terms  of  office  running  together,  al- 
thou'ih  the  office  c.in  be  filled  but  by  a 
single  per.'^on.  •  *  '  " 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Former  Presidents  Act  and  the 
Transition  Act  sheds  further  light  upon  this 
matter.  Former  President  Nixons  term  of 
office  either  expired  on  the  date  of  his  resig- 
nation or  it  must,  in  effect,  be  viewed  as 
continuing  until  January  20.  1977.  The  latter 
approach  would  produce  the  incongruous  re- 
sult, by  literal  application  of  section  4  of  the 
Transition  Act,  that  he  would  not  qualify 
for  application  of  the  Former  Presidents  Act, 
other  than  the  pension  provision,  until  six 
months  after  January  20,  1977.  Even  If  for- 
mer President  Nixons  term  of  office  is  con- 
sidered to  have  expired  on  the  date  of  his 
resignation,  section  4  of  the  Transition  Act 
would  by  its  terms  still  delay  operation  of 
tlie  Former  Presidents  Act  in  his  case  other 
than  the  pension,  for  six  months.  This  result, 
coupled  with  a  holding  that  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  Transition  Act  do  not  ap- 
ply, would  al.so  be  incongruous  since  as 
noted  previously,  the  only  basis  for  the  sis- 
month  delay  is  the  assumption  that  a  for- 
mer President  is  receiving  services  and  facili- 
ties ur.der  the  Transition  Act  during  tl:is 
period. 

We  recoguiie  that  there  are  constitutional 
provisions  relerring  to  the  term  of  office  of 
the  President.  The  Twentieth  Amendment 
states  in  part  that  "the  terms  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  shall  end  at  noon 
on  the  20ih  day  of  .January  '^  '  «  ":  and  tl-.e 
Twenty-second  Amendment  states  in  part: 

"No  person  shall  be  elected  to  the  office  of 
the  President  more  than  twice,  and  r.o  per- 
son who  has  held  the  office  of  Pi-esldent.  or 
actea  as  President,  for  more  than  two  years 
of  a  term  to  which  some  other  person  was 
elected  President  shall  be  elected  to  the  tittice 
of  the  President  more  than  once.  »  •   '• 

However,  in  our  view,  these  constitutional 
provi.sions  were  designed  w  itli  reierence  to 
other  purpo.ses  and  are  not  governing  in  con- 
struing the  Presidential  Transition  Act  and 
the  Former  Presidents  Act.  Also,  as  noted 
hereinabove,  to  Interpret  "term  of  off.ce"  in 
the  instant  context  as  capable  of  meaning 
only  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  full  term 
of  office  for  which  a  President  was  elected, 
even  if  he  has  resigned,  would  produce  seem- 
ingly untenable  consequences  under  the  op- 
eration of  the  two  statutes. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  believe  that 
former  President  Nixon  may  be  considered 
eligible  for  services  and  facilities  consistent 
with  the  express  terms  of  the  Transition  Act; 
and.  as  indicated  above,  the  opposite  con- 
clusion would  seem  to  produce  results  whii  h 
appear  clearly  at  odds  with  a  reasonable  con« 
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be  overruled  and  that  the  matter  In  the 
bill  be  declared  proper. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Chair  I  know  is  familiar  with  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  analysis,  and  despite 
the  fact  of  the  pragmatic,  perhaps,  need 
tc  provide  for  transition  services,  there 
v.as  no  reference  whatsoever  in  the  leg- 
islative history  at  the  time  of  the  Tran- 
sition Act  and  enactment  of  the  Former 
Presidents  Act  and  the  definition  con- 
tained therein. 

Furthermore,  I  would  refer  to  another 
letter  I  have  got  from  the  Comntroller 
General  of  the  United  States  and  I  will 
read  only  part  of  it.  It  states: 

There  are  certain  fah-ly  specific  limitations 
upon  the  applicability  of  the  Presidential 
Transition  Act.  For  example,  under  the  defi- 
nitions of  "President-elect"  and  'Vlce-Pres- 
iaent-cleci"  contained  in  subsection  3(c), 
services  and  facilities  are  available  only  to 
perso'is  to  accede  to  such  otrices  as  successful 
candidates  in  a  general  Presidential  election. 
Also,  Incumbent  Presidents  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents who  are  reelected  are  not  eligible  for 
transition  services  and  facilities;  nor  would 
a  new  Vice  Piesi.lent-elect  v. ho  Is  the  run- 
iii.ig  mate  of  a  reelected  incumbent  Presi- 
dent. Cf..  H.  Rjpt.  No.  301.  86lh  Cong.,  1st 
Sess..  5;  S.  Rept.  No.  448,  88th  Cong.  1st 
Sess.,  3. 

In  general  terms,  a:id  even  beyond  that 
portion  of  the  stated  purpose  i.i  section  2, 
quoted  previously.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
basic  statutory  scheme  and  legislative  history 
that  the  Transition  Act  was  enacted  only 
lii  consideration  of  a  transition  occurring 
through  the  normal  electoral  processes. 
Clearly,  no  thought  was  given  to  the  possl- 
talJity  cf  a  Presidential  resignation,  and, 
acccrduigly,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  Con- 
gress never  speclficallv  intended  to  make 
transition  services  and  facilities  available  to 
a  fomier  Presic'er.t  who  had  resigned. 

N'ovx-  tr?  agencies  po  on  to  explain 
that  perhar.s  ceitpin  practical  exigencies 
of  the  matter  might  require  the  pay- 
ment, but  I  think  we  as  the  legislative 
body  are  called  upon  to  interpret  the 
statute  and  not  to  make  determinations 
which  may  seem  practicable  mider  the 
circumstances. 

I  knew  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, has  conducted  rigoroui;  hearings, 
has  pared  the  amounts  requested  by  the 
former  President  down,  and  for  that  he 
is  certainly  to  be  commended:  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  plain  meaning  of  this  lan- 
guage is  that  former  Presidents  who  re- 
sign, who  have  not  completed  their  term 
of  office  or  who  may  be  impeached,  are 
not  entitled  to  transitional  payments. 
are  not  entitled  to  the  niceties  that  we 
had  in  mind  when  we  spent  a  lot  of  time 
deliberating  the  situation  of  very,  very 
high  expenditures,  for  newly  elected 
Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  coming 
into  office.  Covering  expenditures  of  out- 
going Presidents  was  strictly  an  after- 
thought. It  is  covered  only  in  1  page 
of  a  5-  or  10-page  bill. 

I  believe  the  plain  meaning  is  that 
the  term  of  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  not  yet 
completed  and  he  is.  therefore,  not 
entitled  to  this  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  tre- 
paied    to    rule.    The    gentleman    from 


California  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  the  paiagraph  on  page  12,  lines 
15  through  21  on  the  grounds  that  the 
funds  contained  therein  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Presidential  Transition 
Act  of  1963  are  not  authorized  by  law 
and,  therefore,  would  be  a  violation  of 
clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

Tiie  Chair  has  listened  carefully  to  the 
arguments  presented  on  botli  sides  and 
has  reviewed  the  language  contained  Ln 
the  en.ibling  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  Chair  has  read  the 
opinions  prepared  and  presented  on  be- 
half of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  of 
the  Coraptroijer  General  in  this  instance 
ad  the  Ju-^tice  Department. 

Se:;tion  4  of] the  act  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator of.  General  Services  to  pro- 
vide transitionJil  expenses  to  each  former 
President  for  ja  period  of  not  to  exceed 
6  months  from  the  date  of  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  as  President. 

Another  question  involved  is  a  consid- 
eration of  the  definition  of  the  term 
"former  President."  While  the  Presiden- 
tial Ti-ansition  Act  of  1963  does  not  itself 
contain  a  definition  of  the  phrase  "for- 
mer President."  the  Chair  believes  that 
it  must  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
Former  Presidents  Act  which  preceded 
it,  and  by  the  terms  of  that  act.  Richard 
Nixon  clearly  qualifies  as  a  former  Presi- 
dent. 

With  respect  to  the  phrase  "term  of 
office"  the  act  of  1963  cont.iins  no  precise 
definition.  The  legislative  history  of  the 
1963  act  does  not  directly  indicate 
whether  or  not  Congress  specifically  in- 
tended to  make  transition  services  and 
facilities  available  to  former  Presidents 
who  have  resigned.  It  does  not  expressly 
include  such  a  contingency  and  it  does 
not  expressly  exclude  .■5uch  a  contin- 
gency. There  seems  to  be  a  paucity  of 
case  law  on  the  definition  of  the  term 
"term  of  office."  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's opinion  cites  one  case  heard  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  which  the  follov.ing  language 
is  contained : 

We  speak  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stales  and  the  term  of 
office  of  the  Governor  of  a  State,  meaning 
that  the  first  was  four  years,  and  the  latter 
three  years.  But  the  words  "term  of  office- 
may  also  mean  a  period  much  shorter  than 
that  for  which  the  particular  officer  was 
elected. 

The  term  o.  office  may  be  terminated  be- 
fore the  expiraiion  of  a  statutory  period  for 
which  he  was  elected  by  Impeachment  or 
resignation,  or  death  of  the  particular  o.Tlcer. 
When  such  a  contingency  occurs,  the  officer'.s 
term  expires,  there  is  a  vacancy,  and  upon 
the  appointment  or  election  to  fill  the  vacant 
office,  the  term  of  another  officer  begins. 

Tlie  Chair  is  loath  to  place  the  final 
reliance  upon  this  finding  of  a  supreme 
court  of  one  of  our  States,  but  finds  little 
other  reference  in  cases  to  define  the 
term.  The  Chair  notes  from  the  presen- 
tation given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  when  the  question  was  raised 
about  the  authorization  of  these  tran- 
sitional funds,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations made  a  diligent  attempt  to 
ascertain  whether  the  appropriation  was, 
in  fact,  authorized. 

The  gentleman  has  cited  authority  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  such  an  authori- 
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zation.  On  the  basis  of  these  legal  opin- 
ions which  have  been  quoted,  the  sub- 
committee and  then  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  voted  to  Include  these 
funds  in  the  pending  bill. 

The  Chair  believes  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  been  diligent 
and  has  acted  with  due  regard  for  the 
law  and  the  rules  of  the  House.  The  Chair 
would  point  out  that  if  the  paragraph 
should  be  held  to  be  in  order  as  author- 
ized, then  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
still  would  retain  ultimate  control  of 
the  funds  in  the  paragraph  tlirough  the 
amendment  process. 

While  the  Chair  is  impressed  by  the 
caliber  and  the  scholarship  of  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  the 
Chair  has  determined  to  overrule  the 
point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   EY    MR.   ADDABBO 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofler 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Addabbo:  Page 
12,  line  19,  strike  $245,000  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  line  21  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$100,000  to  be 
available  until  February  9,  1975,  as  author- 
ized by  law." 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues,  it  had  been  my  intention  to 
oflfer  en  bloc  an  amendment  to  cut  both 
the  fimds  under  the  Presidential  Transi- 
tion Act,  and  the  Former  Presidents  Act, 
but  because  there  is  great  controversy 
over  both  provisions  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  further  amendments  will  prob- 
ably be  offered  to  cut  further  the  funds 
under  the  Presidential  Transition  Act, 
I  will  submit  an  amendment  to  each  sep- 
arate section. 

We  are  now  considering  the  Presiden- 
tial Transition  Act.  This  is  for  the  funds 
covering  the  period  from  retirement  of 
President  Nixon  to  February  9,  1975. 
Under  the  Presidential  Transition  Act 
$900,000  could  be  requested,  but  that  Is 
for  a  President  and  Vice  President-elect, 
and  former  President  and  foi-mer  Vice 
President. 

Therefore,  President  Ford  sent  up  the 
message  for  $450,000  for  the  President's 
Ti-ansition  Act. 

Under  that  act  it  has  been  decided 
that  $450,000  would  be  both  for  the  for- 
mer President  and  the  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Therefore,  that  $450,000  would, 
on  its  face,  immediately  be  excessive. 

The  committee  listened  carefully  to  the 
testimony  by  Mr.  Sampson,  of  'GSA, 
under  the  Pi-esldential  Ti-ansition  Act. 
The  funds  are  requested  to  provide  the 
former  President  with  funds  for  office 
expenses;  payment  of  compensation  for 
members  of  the  staff,  maximum  rate  of 
compensation  GS-18,  now  $36,000;  pay- 
ment of  services  of  experts  and  consul- 
tants, maximum  rate  $100  a  day;  pay- 
ment of  travel  expenses  and  other  al- 
lowances for  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  motor  vehicles,  communication 
service,  payment  for  printing  and  postal 
expenses. 

As  we  have  heard,  there  is  some  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  this  section  of  this 
particular  bill.  Under  the  act.  President 
Nixon  Is  defined  as  a  former  President 
and  he  is  entitled  to  funds.  The  former 


President  was  in  office  for  almost  6  years. 
We  wish  him  to  cooperate  with  us.  If  we 
give  him  no  fvmds,  we  may  not  possibly 
receive  any  cooperation.  We  need  no 
other  excuses  for  no  cooperation.  I  feel 
the  figure  allowed  by  the  committee  of 
$245,000  is  excessive. 

Under  the  transitional  act,  GSA  has 
the  right  to  assign  staff,  nonreimbursable 
staff,  to  former  Presidents.  It  has  done 
so.  It  has  supplied  over  25  staff  members, 
to  a  tune  of  over  $300,000. 

I  feel  that  for  the  period  to  Febru- 
ary 9,  1975.  the  $100,000  would  be  more 
than  sufficient.  It  is  to  receive  the  co- 
operation of  former  President  Nixon,  so 
far  as  the  tapes  are  concerned,  so  far 
as  the  records  are  concerned,  to  have 
the  orderly  transition  under  the  act  to 
come  about. 

We  do  not  have  a  President-elect.  We 
have  a  President  from  the  same  admin- 
istration, same  party,  and  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent immediately  taking  over,  so  that,  to 
me,  cuts  much  of  the  expenses.  I  feel 
$100,000  will  comply  with  the  act  and 
will  give  former  President  Nixon  suffi- 
cient fimds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

We  will  then  reach  after  this  point  the 
Former  President's  Act,  as  to  retirement 
funds  and  other  expenses  that  will  take 
effect  after  February  9,  1975.  At  this 
point  we  are  only  talking  about  the  pe- 
riod of  retirement  to  February  9,  the 
transition  period. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  this  clear.  This  is  Presiden- 
tial transitional  money  which  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  now;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Is  there  any  money  here 
for  his  pension? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  pension  comes 
under  the  next  section  of  the  Former 
President's  Act. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  But  there  is  no  money  in 
the  $100,000  for  pension? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Then  the  moneys  that 
are  provided,  the  $100,000,  are  for  what? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Expenses  that  he  may 
incur  for  communication,  postage 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Could  it  also  be  used  for 
staff  assistants'  salaries? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  It  could  be  used  for 
staff  for  the  transition  pmposes  with 
a  maximum  of  $36,000. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  But  it  does  not  have  to 
be? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  It  does  not  have  to  be. 
It  could  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  One  further  question: 
Is  any  fimding  under  the  act  mandated 
by  law? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Under  the  Presiden- 
tial Transition  Act,  it  states  that  $900.- 
000  is  to  be  authorized  under  this  act. 
Under  the  legislative  history,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Must  be  or  can  be? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Can  be. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  So  then  if  under  this 
act  we  were  to  appropriate  nothing,  or 
zero,  the  U.S.  Government  would  not  be 
subject  to  a  claim  by  former  President 


Nixon,  as  it  might  be,  or  would  be.  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  failure  to  fund 
his  pension? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  That  would  be  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Is  that  a  fair  distinc- 
tion? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  That  would  be  niy 
understanding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Addabbo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  We  cannot  cut  off 
the  allocation  of  GSA  of  staff  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis  in  this  act  today.  All 
we  can  do  today  is  appropriate  money  to 
the  President  for  work  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  only,  whatever  staff 
has  been  given  to  him  on  a  nonreimburs- 
able basis  cannot  be  effected  here  today. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  separate  and 
apart  from  the  $100,000? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Yes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  So  that  this  $100,000  does 
not  apply  to  the  staff  given  to  him  under 
the  Presidential  Transition  Act  by  GSA. 
but  is  paid  for  with  other  funds  by  the 
GSA? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  It  can  be,  because  the 
funds  given  to  the  President  are  on  a 
nonreimbui-sable  and  reimbursable  basis. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at 
the  present  time  they  are  providing  him 
with  staff,  and  it  is  not  being  charged 
against  this  $100,000? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Not  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Moss  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Addabbo  was  c^l- 
lowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  What  is  the  $100,000  for? 
Wliat  limitations  are  there  upon  its  use"' 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  limitation  or  limi- 
tations set  by  the  Presidential  Traiisi- 
tion  Act.  They  can  be  used  for  office 
space,  furnishings,  payment  of  compen- 
sation of  members  of  his  staff,  up  to  a 
limit  of  $36,000,  which  they  can  be  paid. 
They  can  be  used  for  experts  or  con- 
sultants at  a  maximum  rate  of  $100  a 
day.  They  can  be  used  for  payment  of 
travel  expeixses,  communication  expense.^;, 
payment  for  the  services  of  printing  and 
binding  and  for  postage. 

Mr.  MOSS.  For  anything,  in  other 
words? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Yes.  pursuant  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Presidential  Transition 
Act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Can  it  be  used  for  the  em- 
ployment of  counsel? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  It  can  be  used  for  the 
employment  of  counsel,  but  there  is  a 
letter  in  the  file  that  we  have  received 
from  the  Comptroller  Grenerals  Office 
that  no  counsel  can  be  paid  under  the 
Presidential  Transition  Act  for  .services 
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related  In  any  way    o  any  Watergate 
proceedings. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Can  It  bp  used  for  his  per- 
sonal  use,   unrelated 
wliich  might  be  made: 
of  any  demands  tha 
upon  a  resigned  Pre4dent 
use  it  personally. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  He 
sonally. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Where 
language  that   talks 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  It 


transition  purposes  on  ly. 
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to  any  demands 
I  cannot  conceive 
might  be  made 
but  can  he 

:annot  use  it  per- 


s  the  part  of  the 
ibout  that? 
must  be  used  for 


s  the  part  of  the 


Mr.  MOSS.  Where . ^  „.^ 

language  tliat  talks  a  wut  that?  Where 
does  that  occur? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Th^t  is  provided  for 
under  the  law. 

Ml-.  MOSS.  The  pericjd  of  time  provided 
for  in  the  Presidential 
6  months  after  the  txpiration  of  the 
term,  but  what  servicq  or  what  function 
does  the  ex-President  Ivho  left  the  office 
under  less  than  honorable  conditions 
perform  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  jusffifies  this  gratuity 
of  $100,000? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  It  i^  not  a  gratuity. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  not! mandated,  is  It? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Th^  money  must  be 
used  for  the  orderly  ti-knjsition  purposes 
only.  1 

The  President  has  majde  trip>s  to  China. 
The  President  has  ma*  trips  to  Russia. 
There  Is  much  that  milst  be  worked  on. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Has  he  agreed  to  supply 
any  reports?  J 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Has  he  agreed' 
Mr.  MOSS.  Yes.  | 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Ther*  is  an  agreement 
which  we  think  is  not  p.  full  agreement 
and  is  to  be  negotiated  further.  We  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  a  egotiate  a  proper 
agreement  as  to  the  tapes  and  the 
papers. 

Mr.  MOSS.  This  Is  $:  00,000  advanced 
Dn  hope. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amenijment. 

I  want  to  do  the  very  best  I  can  to  try 
to  keep  this  matter  in  perspective  so  that 
we  stay  as  f?r  away  froin  the  emotional 
heat  of  the  situation  as  H\e  po.';sibly  can. 
First,  let  me  say  thatil  regret  I  must 
oppose  the  amendment  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  Som  New  York. 
He  Is  a  member  of  our  subcommittee,  and 
I  know  that  all  the  itembers  of  the 
subcommittee  have  wofked  hard  and 
long  and  very  cooperatively  with  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wlsl^  to  express  my 
deep  gratitude  for  the  wiy  they  handled 
this  very  difficult  problem.  I  understand 
exactly  what  their  viewi  are  and  what 
their  feelings  are,  and  I  hhve  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  their  viewpoint. 

However,  as  chairman  jof  this  subcom- 
mittee, I  think  I  carry  a  very  special 
responsibility  to  lay  befote  the  House  as 
calmly  and  as  complete^  as  I  can  just 
what  we  are  confronted  'with  here.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  qufestlon  but  what 
President  Nixon  qualifies  as  a  former 
President.  The  act  undei-  which  we  are 
now  operating  was  passe*  by  this  House 
It  has  been  in  effect  for  i^any  vears. 

I  have  been  chalrmaii  of  this  sub- 
committee every  time  It  has  been  Invoked 


for  former  Piesidents.  It  has  always  gone 
through  this  House  without  any  ques- 
tion. We  are  not  doing  this  afternoon  as 
we  have  done  in  other  cases  for  former 
Presidents. 

The  results  of  having  this  transition 
program  for  all  the  Presidents  who  have 
been  eligible  for  it,  I  think,  are  known  to 
anybody  who  has  ever  visited  one  of  the 
several  Presidential  libraries.  We  have 
been  able  to  protect  the  public  Interest 
with  regard  to  these  very  valuable  rec- 
ords, and  I  think  they  constitute  today 
a  really  priceless  asset  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  concerned 
with  here  is  a  law  that  authorizes  up  to 
$430,000  in  transition  expenses  for  a  for- 
mer President. 

first,  let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
we  are  not  appropriating  anything  di- 
rectly to  former  President  Nixon.  This 
money  is  being  appropriated  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  to  be  used 
by  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  rs.sist  former  President  Nixon  in  wind- 
ing up  his  affairs  following  his  occupancy 
of  the  Presidency. 

Tills  money  can  be  used  for  all  the 
purposes  that  are  involved  in  transition, 
which  includes  transportation,  freight, 
the  buying  of  materials  such  as  letter- 
heads, envelopes,  postage,  communica- 
tions, telephone,  and  employment,  as  well 
if  they  .see  fit,  of  a  st.iff  to  cari-y  out  tlie 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  former  Presi- 
dent left  the  Wliite  House,  he  has  re- 
ceived something  in  excess  of  400,000 
letters.  This  mail  should  be  dealt  with. 
Some  oi  it  comes  from  heads  of  foreign 
states,  some  of  it  from  all  over  the  world. 
Some  of  it  may  not  be  important,  but 
some  of  it  is  vital  to  the  completion  of 
files  that  were  pending  in  the  President's 
office  when  he  left  that  cOice.  Unless  it 
is  tended  to.  the  value  that  this  may  have 
to  history  will  be  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  set  up  a  budget 
here  on  the  basis  of  1 1  months,  although 
the  law  says,  "6  months."  because  6  years 
ago  this  extension  of  time  was  granted  In 
the  appropriation  bill  to  former  President 
Jolincon,  and  as  a  result  of  that  we  were 
able  to  do  a  lot  better  job  with  lees 
money,  because  of  the  advantage  of  time. 
But  here  we  are  staying  exactly  within 
the  law. 

So  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  $450,000  being 
set  up  to  carry  on  this  work  for  11 
months,  since  the  law  only  permitted  6 
months,  we  took  6/llth6  of  $450,000. 
which  is  $245,000,  relieving  that  this 
amount  would  provide  the  General  Serv- 
ices Adrahilstration  with  a  sufficient 
budget  to  carry  on  for  the  authorized  6 
months. 

After  6  months,  the  Former  Presidents 
Act  takes  over,  and  the  work  that  Is  left 
to  be  done  can  be  picked  up  and  carried 
on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there  Is  a  lot  of 
feeling  about  this.  I  know  that  many  of 
the  Members  are  not  as  fortunate  as  I 
am.  I  am  already  automatically  reelected, 
and  I  do  not  have  to  worry  about  Novem- 
ber. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed)  has 
expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Steed  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
take  the  whole  brunt  of  this  on  my  own 
shoulders  and  spare  all  of  the  other 
Members.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that  be- 
cause I  know  all  of  the  Members  who 
have  been  here  for  any  length  of  time 
know  that  the  Presidential  Transition 
Act  has  been  a  good  investment  for  our 
country. 

We  know  that  during  the  last  SVa  years 
some  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  have  occurred,  and 
it  would  be  a  tragic  loss  to  our  country 
unless  we  were  to  do  something  to  pro- 
tect the  records  of  that  period.  We 
should  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  do  some- 
thing that  would  jeopardize  or  cause  us 
the  loss  of  these  records. 

Tins  is  a  matter  tliat  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  we  wish  to  protect  that  pub- 
lic interest.  No  personal  gain  can  go  to  a 
fcimer  President  out  of  this;  the  only 
thing  it  has  to  do  with  is  the  handling 
of  these  official  records. 

The  matter  of  who  Is  going  to  keep  all 
of  tlie  papers,  of  course,  is  of  great  con- 
cern. Our  subcommittee  did  not  like  the 
agreement  that  was  made,  and  the  Con- 
gress does  not  like  it.  The  proper  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate nov.-  in  the  process  of  considering  leg- 
islation which  they  expect  to  have  com- 
pleted in  the  near  future  that  would 
clarify  the  ownership  and  the  disposition 
of  these  papei-s  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. That  is  the  only  way  it  can  be 
done.  We  should  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
it  here.  I  think  that  part  of  the  problem 
is  being  handled  very  well,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  rest  assured  that  these  records 
will  be  made  available  for  the  historic  in- 
formation they  hold  for  our  country. 

Tills  Is  a  matter  that  I  think  we  ought 
to  consider  purely  in  the  light  of  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  purely  in  the  spirit  in 
which  this  act  of  Congress  was  enacted 
in  the  first  place,  and  that  the  individual 
that  is  involved  makes  no  difference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  Holtzman.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Steed  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  At  the  present  time 
former  President  Nixon  is  receiving 
funds  for  persormel  under  the  Presiden- 
tial Transition  Act,  pursuant  to  direc- 
tions of  President  Ford;  is  tliat  correct? 
Mr.  STEED.  That  is  correct. 
Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Then  is  there  any- 
thing in  this  bill  that  will  prohibit 
President  Ford  from  continuing  to  sup- 
Ply  personnel  and  manpower  and  chauf- 
feurs to  the  former  President? 

Mr.  STEED.  No.  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  that  the  act 
the  Congress  passed  gives  the  President 
that  authority,  and  there  is  no  way  this 
committee  can  deal  with  It  In  any  way, 
shape  or  form.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
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the  committee  recommended  less  than 
the  amount  authorized. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  That  Is  the  point. 
Tlien  if  former  President  Nixon  already 
has  14  employees  in  the  White  House  to 
handle  the  correspondence,  and  chauf- 
feurs to  drive  his  cars,  then  what  Is  the 
point  of  the  additional  appropriation? 

Mr.  STEED.  Former  President  Nixon 
does  not  now  have  control  of  his  records; 
they  are  stored  here  at  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Let  us  talk  about  the 
items  in  here. 

Mr.  STEED.  There  are  no  physical  fa- 
cilities; the  office,  the  equipment,  and  the 
material  is  not  provided  yet,  and  will  not 
be  provided  until  and  unless  we  make 
available  the  money  requested  here. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  So  that  under  the 
Former  Past  Presidents  Act.  and  the  ap- 
propriation, the  former  President  has 
and  will  continue  to  have  personnel  un- 
der the  Presidential  Transition  Act,  and 
will  continue  to  get  them. 

Mr.  STEED.  He  can  be  provided  with 
personnel,  but  not  with  equipment  or 
material  to  work  with.  He  can  be  pro- 
vided only  with  people,  and  there  are 
other  needs  which  can  only  be  provided 
under  the  Presidential  Transition  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hlmois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  indicated  that  we  were  waiting  for 
official  reports  from  the  former  Presi- 
dent on  his  visits  to  China,  and  other 
countries.  Is  there  ariy  requirement  un- 
der the  agreement  between  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  former 
President  that  would  require  Mr.  Nixon 
to  turn  over  such  reports? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

I  have  looked  very  carefully  at  the 
so-called  agreement  with  the  GSA,  and 
I  do  not  see  anything  that  mandates  the 
former  President  to  turn  over  anything. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  is  purely  within  his 
whim  and  his  discretion;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  That  is  my  underetand- 
ing. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
proper  level  of  funding  for  the  former 
President  under  the  Presidential  Transi- 
tion Act,  and  the  Former  Presidents  Act. 

During  the  discussion  before  the  com- 
mittee we  examined  vei-y  carefully  the 
Presidential  Tran.sitlon  Act,  which  ends 
on  February  9,  1975.  There  were  some  of 
us  in  the  committee  that  definitely  be- 
lieved that  the  former  President's  terra 
did  not  expire;  that  his  term  ended  vol- 
untarilj'. 

I  still  hold  that  "behef."  We  believed 
then,  as  I  believe  now.  that  the  former 
President  was  not  entitled  to  moneys 
under  the  Transition  Act  since  the  term 
to  which  he  was  elected  has  not  expired 
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and  consequently  a  transition  has  not 
taken  place.  However,  during  the  com- 
mittee's deliberations,  we  were  presented 
with  a  ruling  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice which  said  that  he  In  fact  was  en- 
titled to  the  moneys  that  were  to  be  made 
available  by  the  Presidential  Transition 
Act. 

Then  we  proceeded  to  find  out  just  how 
much  was  needed.  We  asked  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  give  us  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  the  needs.  The  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  responded 
that  he  needs  office  space;  office  equip- 
ment; money  for  travel;  and  communi- 
cations, which  incldues  postage.  This 
amendment  makes  funds  available  for 
these  purposes  but  only  to  the  extent 
actually  needed.  Some  of  us  in  the  com- 
m.ittee  disagreed  with  the  committee's 
action  v/hen  they  agreed  that  the  amount 
requested  should  be  divided  by  six-elev- 
enths in  order  to  determine  the  proper 
amount  that  was  needed  for  the  Transi- 
tion Act. 

We  disagreed  with  that  particular 
formula,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we 
bring  now  before  this  House  a  further 
reduction  in  the  amoimt  to  $100,000,  with 
regard  to  the  Presidential  Transition  Act. 
We  arrived  at  this  figure  on  the  following 
basis. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Nixon  now  has  at  his 
disposal  a  fully  equipped  office  in  San 
Clemente  that  cost  the  taxpayers  $718,- 
000.  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  that 
complex.  I  saw  his  home,  saw  tlie  various 
tilings  that  were  made  available  to  him 
by  this  Government,  and  I  saw  the  so- 
phisticated communications  equipment 
that  was  made  available  to  the  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  So  we  then 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  already 
has  the  office  space  that  Is  needed,  and 
the  sophisticated  communication  equip- 
ment already  at  San  Clemente.  There- 
fore, we  concluded  that  he  should  receive 
nothing  under  this  act. 

Then  we  proceeded  with  our  examhia- 
tion.  We  looked  at  the  office  equipment 
that  was  available  and  which  I,  myself, 
saw  in  that  tremendous  San  Clemente 
office  complex.  We  came  to  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  he  no  longer  needed  more  office 
equipment,  with  perlmps  one  exception. 
The  General  Services  Administration 
said  that  what  was  needed  was  auto- 
matic typewriters  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  thousands  of  letters  that  must 
be  answered,  all  within  a  6-month  peri- 
od. The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Add.\bbo)  and  I  agreed  that  perhaps 
they  were  light,  and  made  an  allowance 
for  that  purpose. 

Then  we  came  to  postage.  We  know 
that  he  is  going  to  have  to  mail  the  let- 
ters, so  v.e  allov.ed  a  certain  amount  for 
postage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  must 
have  a  certain  number  of  personnel  to 
do  the  work  and  be  paid  for  through 
this  act.  Before  deciding  what  to  do  wo 
looked  at  what  actually  exists  within  the 
Nixon  personnel  structure.  At  tlie  pres- 
ent time  Mr.  Nixon  has  on  his  staff  21 
people.  They  have  been  detailed  to  him 
on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  from  the 
White  House  and  various  Government 


agencies.  The  annual  cost  of  the  de- 
tailees  exceeds  $440,000.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  detailees  who  may 
be  assigned  to  Mr.  Nixon  under  the 
Presidential  Transition  Act  We  there- 
fore conclude  after  very  carefully  con- 
sidering all  of  the  facts  that  $100,000  for 
this  purpose  is  equitable  and  an  amount 
sufficient  for  the  former  President  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Transition  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  composition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  ser\'e  in  this  body  28  years.  There  have 
been  some  five  Presidents  come  and  go 
since  I  have  been  here. 

I  do  not  remember  having  done  anv- 
thing  like  this  to  other  Presidents.  If 
we  are  not  very  careful  we  may  out- 
smart ourselves.  Think  carefully  and 
twice  before  you  vote  to  deny  these 
privileges  to  this  President  that  other 
Presidents  have  had.  I  plead  with  you, 
my  colleagues;  please  do  not  do  this. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BV    MR.    STOKES    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   AOD/UIBO 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stokes  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Addabbo:  Strike 
'•$100.000." 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
being  joined  in  the  offering  of  this  par- 
ticuhir  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bevill). 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  strike  the  $100,000  which  is  set 
forth  in  the  Addabbo  amendment,  the 
further  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
eradicate  or  remove  from  this  section  of 
the  bill  all  of  the  funds  being  provided 
for  the  President's  transition. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand that  this  does  not  In  any  way  af- 
fect the  President's  pension.  The  Presi- 
dents  pension  comes  in  the  next  section 
of  the  act  which  comes  up  under  the 
Former  Presidents  Act. 

I  think  there  are  two  basic  reasons 
wiiy  this  particular  amendment  ought 
to  be  sustained.  First,  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  justification  for  payment  under 
the  testimony  which  v.as  adduced  by  our 
committee. 

Second,  the  Presidents  Transition  Act 
makes  rrovision  for  detailees  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  former  President  with  or 
without  reimbursement  to  the  agency 
that  such  personnel  come  from.  In  view 
of  the  many  extraneous  circumstances 
in  thLs  situation.  I  think  that  any 
Imther  appropriation  vvould  be  out  of 
order. 

I  would  lii:e  for  us  to  take  a  very  quick 
look  at  hov.'  the  amount  in  the  bill  was 
arrived  at,  that  is  the  $245,000  set  forth 
in  the  bill.  We  did  not  at  any  time  break 
down  into  any  category  or  classification 
anj'  kind  of  appropriation  for  this  par- 
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tlcular  amount  of  money.  For  Instance 
there  was  no  specific  request  for  a  spe- 
cLfic  number  of  employees.  Basically 
what  they  were  saying  ^as:  "Give  us 
tlie  money  and  then  we  will  take  care  of 
the  specifics  later." 

Mr.  Sampson  had  requested  funds  to 
be  provided  for  an  11 -month  period  and 
the  statute  provides  specifically  that  the 
funds  be  provided  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 6  months  from  the  4ate  of  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  oflQce  as  President. 

Further,  our  report  wlklch  Is  before 
the  Members  is  somewhat  misleading 
when  the  committee  says  the  committee 
prorated  this  request  and  limited  avail- 
ability of  the  funds  to  6  months. 

Section  4  of  the  Presidential  Transition 
Act  prescribes  a  6-montti  period.  What 
the  committee  did  was  to  take  six- 
elevenths  of  this  unauthorized  period  of 
time  under  the  statute  and  awarded  six- 
elevenths  of  the  sum  of  $4£0,000. 

The  $100,000  set  forth  Ih  the  Addabbo 
amendment  is  the  same! kind  of  basic 
figure  because  it  was  just  ^plucked  out  of 
the  air  and  not  based  up^n  any  specific 
items  relative  to  a  budget. 

On  the  budget  itself  I  asked  Mr.  Samp- 
son the  following:  "Who  helped  to  pre- 
pare this  budget  for  you?*"  And  he  said: 

I  Instructed  my  staff  to  g«  over  the  expe- 
rience of  President  Johnso4  and  gather  as 
much  material  as  possible  in  that  respect  and 
then  for  them  to  confer  wlthlOMB  and  arrive 
at  a  Joint  budget,  which  wijs  what  was  ac- 
complished. 

Then  I  asked  Mr.  Sampson  tliis 

other  than  OMB,  did  Mr. 
any  aides  to  meet  with  you 
budget? 

Then  Mr.  Sampson  repl^d: 

la  addition  to  OMB,  I  did  go  to  San 
Clemente  on  August  10  and  stayed  on  August 
11  and  conferred  with  Mr.  Nixon's  staff  and 
got  their  Input  into  the  budtet.  I  think  it  Is 
Important  to  note  that  they  have  had  no  ex- 
perience In  this  area,  and  when  I  went  to 
them  I  showed  them  what  materials  we  had 
to  give  them  a  feel  of  what  had  to  be  don* 
so  they  would  participate  in  the  final  budget 
we  came  up  with.  > 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  tJlie  appropria- 
tion of  taxpayers'  funds  the  American 
people  ought  to  have  a  little  better  way 
of  having  their  money  spent  for  them. 
There  are  presently  21  detliilees  assigned 
to  the  President  under  ttiis  act  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $443,000.  Included  In 
that  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mtnola  Sanchez, 
detailed  from  the  National  Park  Service. 
She  Is  detailed  as  a  maid  and  he  as  a 
butler,  supposedly  for  tralisitional  rea- 
sons. I 

Included  in  his  21  transition  detallees 
are  also  3  military  drivers  Bt  an  annual- 
ized salary  of  $33,000. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  other  body 
recalled  Mr.  Sampson.  The  House  report 
does  not  reflect  this  Information. 

In  addition  to  the  $443,000  we  are  pay- 
ing these  detailees,  we  ane  also  paying 
per  diem  costs,  plus  the  hotel  bills  for 
13  of  the  21  employees,  up  to  a  rate  of 
$40  per  day.  j 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord that  list  of  employeesi  receiving  the 
per  diem. 


Srixon  designate 
and  discuss  his 


The  CHAIRMAN.  That  permission 
will  have  to  be  obtained  In  the  House. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
read  from  this  per  diem  data.  It  reflects 
the  per  diem  expenses  of  persomitfl  de- 
tailed to  the  office  of  former  President 
Nixon,  San  Clemente,  August  9-Sep- 
tember  14,  1974.  It  reads  as  follows: 
Pek  Diem  Expenses  or  Pebsonnel  Detailed 

TO  Office  of  Fobmek  Pbesident — San  Clt- 

MENTE 

August  9-September  14,  1974 

NAME,  period,  total 

Steve  Bull.  8/9-9/14,  $1,096.93. • 
Frank  Gannon,  8/9-9/14,  $955.00. 
Ann  Grler,  8/9-9/14,  $555.00. 
Jeanne  Quiiilan,  8/9-9/2,  $666.93. 
Diane  Sawyer,  8/9-9/14,  $880.28. 
Nopft  Vandersommen,  8/14-9/14,  $463  75. 
Jo  Walker,  8/17-30,  $365.74. 
Ron  Ziegler.  8/9-9/14,  $1,480.00.* 
Ken  Khachiglan,  8/17-9/7,  $656.73. 
Mike  Sterlaccl,  8/21-9/7,  $511.03. 
Rose  Mary  Woods,  8/30-9/2,  $123.75.* 
Pat  Buchanan,  8/30-9/2.  $120.00. 
Ray  Price.  8/15-26.  $450.12. 
Total,  $8,330.26.* 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  reflects  a  payment  of 
$8,330.26  for  this  period  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Henderson  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stokes  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  understand  from 
the  gentleman's  remarks  that  the  pres- 
ent Administrator,  Mr.  Sampson,  of  the 
General  Services  Admiinstration  has  the 
attitude  that  he  is  making  the  decision 
how  the  amount  of  money  In  the  bill 
would  be  spent  In  connection  with  the 
former  President's  staff  and  their  ex- 
penses; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STOKES.  Yes.  Mr.  Sampson  has 
never  talked  with  Mr.  Nixon  regarding 
this  bill,  nor  has  he  seen  fit  to  talk  with 
him  concerning  the  agreement  on  the 
materials.  He  sat  with  some  aides  at  San 
Clemente  on  the  10th  and  11th  and  as 
stated  in  the  record  they  advised  him 
they  knew  nothing  about  the  transition 
and  If  we  go  by  this  testimony,  they 
had  no  real  input. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  very  reluc- 
tant to  join  in  striking  all  the  money  in 
this  particular  case.  I  think  it  Is  only 
fair  to  point  out  our  knowledge  in  the 
House  that  satisfied  me,  tlaat  Mr.  Samp- 
son's track  record  with  regfird  to  ap- 
pointments under  Civil  Service  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  was 
that  we  could  not  rely  upon  his  judgment 
to  be  very  good  and  judicious  with  regard 
to  the  great  latitude  of  expending  money. 

I  am  very  reluctant  to  see  this  House 
grant  that  kind  of  authority  to  Mr. 
Sampson  as  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
Addabbo  amendment. 


•  Per  diem  rate  Is  $15.00  per  day  plus  ho- 
tel bill,  not  to  exceed  $40.00  in  total. 


Mr.  Chairman,  general  d^ate  took 
place  so  long  ago  now  on  this  bill  that  I 
suspect  whoever  heard  my  remarks,  then, 
has  since  forgotten  them. 

Let  me  repeat  this  much,  then,  of  what 
I  sought  to  explain  to  you  late  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  about  this  item  under 
this  chapter  of  the  bill. 

The  authority  for  the  item  Is  the 
Pi-esidential  Transition  Act  of  1963— 
PTA,  for  short.  Benefits  not  to  exceed 
$900,000  are  extended,  on  a  shared  basis, 
between  an  outgoing  and  an  Incoming 
administration  by  the  PTA  to  cover  the 
cost  of  such  items  as  staff  assistance  and 
related  costs,  the  provision  of  oflQce  space 
and  equipment,  plus  whatever  Congress 
deems  necessary  to  cover  travel  and 
communications  costs — with  reimburse- 
ment for  postage  being  Included  under 
the  phrase  "communications  costs." 

In  this  Instance.  President  Ford 
waived  any  such  assistance  but  requested 
the  full  $450,000 — one-half  of  the  au- 
thorization— to  cover  Richard  Nixon's 
transitional  costs.  After  carefully  con- 
sidering the  request,  a  majority  on  the 
Steed  subcommittee  reduced  the  request 
to  $245,000,  which  Mr.  Addabbo  now  says 
is  too  much,  offering  instead  $100,000, 
while  Mr.  Stokes  asks  that  the  item  be 
wiped  out  entirely. 

Now,  clearly.  In  my  judgment  $100,000 
is  better  than  zero,  but  I  am  asking  you 
to  support  the  subcommittee  compro- 
mise by  voting  down  both  amendments. 

The  PTA's  stated  purpose  was  "to  pro- 
mote the  orderly  transfer  of  executive 
power,"  and  I  would  argue  that  at  least 
$245,000  Is  now  required  to  smooth  out 
the  ti-aiisition  that  is  still  going  on  as 
between  the  Nixon  and  the  Ford  admin- 
istrations. In  our  continuing  obsession 
with  Richard  Nixon,  now  a  private  citi- 
zen, and  encouraged  by  the  execssive 
publicity  that  has  been  given  to  these 
two  items,  I  fear  we  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  valid  national 
purpose  to  be  served  by  providing  at 
least  a  reasonably  adequate  amount, 
here,  for  transitional  purposes. 

It  Is  true  that  Richard  Nixon  may 
receive  some  Indirect  benefits  out  of  hav- 
ing that  money  made  available — ^by  way 
of  having  his  papers  sorted  for  him;  by 
way  of  some  office  help  and  postage,  and 
so  on,  being  provided  to  him  so  he  can 
try  to  acknowledge  the  400,000  or  so 
letters  he  has  received,  many  from  for- 
eign lands,  since  his  resignation,  and  by 
way  of  having  some  additional  office 
equipment  temporarily  assigned  to  his 
use  so  he  can  get  at  that  and  other  tasks 
involved  in  winding-up  his  Presidential 
affairs. 

But  President  Ford  has.  I  submit,  an 
even  greater  interest — and  so  does  the 
Nation — in  obtaining  access  to  those 
Nixon  papers  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure 
the  desired  continuity  between  the  old 
and  the  new  administrations  that  en- 
actment of  the  PTA  was  intended  to 
provide. 

UntU  the  troubling  question  of  own- 
ership of  those  Nixon  papers  Is  settled 
one  way  or  another — perhaps  by  legisla- 
tion now  working  Its  way  to  the  Senate 
floor— President  Ford  now  finds  himself 
uncomfortably  in  the  same  position  of 
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a  Member-elect  to  this  House  who  takes 
office  only  to  find  his  predecessor  has 
taken  the  office  files  home  with  him  as 
I  see  It,  that  problem  was  one  reason 
for  obtaining  that  "agreement"  as  be- 
tween Mr.  Nixon  and  the  GSA  Admin- 
istrator, the  terms  of  which  can  quite 
properly  be  questioned,  but  which  now 
appears  to  be  more  or  less  in  "limbo." 

That  agreement  is  not  really  at  issue, 
here,  but  the  underlying  problem  is  also 
one  reason,  as  I  further  see  it.  for  Presi- 
dent Ford  having  continued  to  detail 
certain  employees — with  Ro.se  Mary 
V/oods  being  a  prime  example  of  what  I 
have  in  mind — to  Mr.  Nixon's  use,  at 
least  until  Congress  provides  the  former 
President  with  some  direct  transitional 
funds. 

At  the  same  time.  I  would  join  Mr. 
Addabbo  and  others  in  criticizing  and 
questioning  the  propriety  of  other  "de- 
tailees"— such  as  the  valet  and  maid,  the 
military  aide,  and  the  military  drivers 
we  have  heard  about.  I  doubt  they  serve 
any  valid  transitional  puiposc  and,  when 
President  Ford  can  get  to  it,  these  per- 
sor\s'  Federal  employment  should  be  ter- 
minated through  tranjfer  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
personal  payroll  if  he  wishes  to  retain 
their  services. 

I  would  expect  this  to  happen  shortly. 
In  fact,  I  am  asking  President  Ford  to 
personally  reexamine  this  situation  as 
soon  as  possible.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
someone  has  to  get  to  work  on  this  great 
mass — some  42  million  pages — of  Nixon 
papers.  Even  if  appropriate  legislation 
freezes  them  in  their  present  location, 
under  the  unique  circumstances  here 
pertaining,  liaison  people  acceptable  to 
ilr.  Nixon  will  be  needed  to  work  out 
transitional  problems  witli  President 
Ford's  people.  I  know  of  no  other  author- 
ity than  that  provided  by  the  PTA— 
which  authority,  please  note,  runs  out  on 
next  February  9— for  providing  such 
people.  If  we  short  the  subcommittee 
recommendation  to  either  z,ero,  or  even 
to  only  $100,000.  then  clearly  President 
Ford  can  only  provide  such  people 
through  the  "detailing"  authority  given 
him  by  section  4  of  the  PTA;  but  such 
a  result  would  represent  a  distortion  of 
the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  PTA  for 
which  President  Ford  should  not  there- 
after be  criticized. 

Now,  finally,  if  you  have  not  been 
blinded  to  the  facts  of  our  only  prior 
experience  in  applying  the  benefits  of 
the  PTA  to  an  outgoing  President,  ei- 
ther because  of  the  excessive  publicity 
given  these  tv.o  items  or  the  thought 
running:,  I  know,  tlirough  many  of  your 
heads  that  Mr.  Nixon  needs  to  somehow 
be  further  "punished"  by  either  with- 
holding or  drastically  cutting  this  re- 
quest further  than  has  the  subcommit- 
tee, let  me  tell  you  what  we  did  for  Lyn- 
don Johnson  imder  the  same  authority. 

Mr.  Johnson  had,  as  you  know,  9 
months  to  prepare  to  leave  the  White 
House,  as  opposed  to  Mr.  Nixon's  un- 
planned and  precipitate  departure 
therefrom. 

During  those  9  months,  he  had  help 
from  White  House  staff  and  other  agency 
personnel— including  Archives  liaison 
services  having  an  estimated  value  of 


$244,000 — so  that,  long  before  Inaugu- 
ration Day,  most  of  his  papers  had  been 
sorted,  crated,  and  shipped  to  Austin, 
Tex.,  where  he  had  an  office  especially 
designed  and  fully  equipped,  at  taxpayer 
expense,  waiting  for  him. 

Thereafter,  over  an  18-month  period, 
he   also   received   through   GSA   $136.- 

000  worth  of  office  supplies  and  other 
equipment,  plus  communications  ex- 
penses, and  was  also  provided  with  the 
use  of  militaiy  au-craft  when  he  wished 
to  travel. 

Nevertheless,  and  despite  all  that.  Con- 
gress still  voted  him  another  $375,000 
under  authority  of  the  PTA  to  cover 
such  other  transitional  expenses  as  he 
might  find,  and  further  voted  another 
$75,000  for  the  same  purposes  to  the  use 
of  HusERT  Humphrey,  as  outgoing  Vice 
Piesident. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  .sutcom- 
mittee's  recommendation  of  $245,000  is 
little  enough  under  any  circumstances, 
even  including  the  unique  ones  we  face 
here,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  supported  by 
defeat  of  both  of  the  pending  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BETVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  reciuisite  number  of  words,  and 

1  rise  in  support  of  the  Stokes-Bevill 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here,  actually, 
at  lea-st  four  acts  on  the  books  that  affect 
the  former  President.  One  is  the  Librars* 
Act,  which  the  taxpayers  finance,  and 
rightly  so,  for  cataloging  and  taking  care 
of  the  former  President's  papers,  and 
they  are  made  available  to  the  public. 
Government,  and  everyone.  That  act  is 
not  Involved  in  this. 

The  next  thing  we  have  is  the  Secret 
Sen'ice  and  nobody  is  questioning  this. 
This  is  now  approximately  $660,000  a 
year,  and  with  the  5 '/a  percent  rai.se 
yesterday,  this  is  going  to  go  up.  But 
nobody  is  questioning  thcit.  We  are  not 
talking  about  that. 

The  next  act  we  have  is  the  Former 
President's  Act.  This  is  not  involved  in 
either  the  Addabbo  amendment  or  the 
Stokes-Bevill  amendment  to  the  Addab- 
bo amendment.  It  is  not  involved  what- 
.soever. 

The  Former  President's  Act  provides 
the  pension.  We  are  not  raising  any  ques- 
tion about  that.  It  provides  for  a  staff. 
It  provides  for  some  $153,000,  as  it  was 
reported  from  the  committee.  We  are  not 
talking  about  this  $153,000.  We  are  not 
talking  about  that.  We  are  only  talking 
about  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  Presi- 
dential Transition  Act  which  was  passed 
in  1963,  which  provides  and  authorizes  up 
to  $450,000,  for  up  to  6  months,  if  that 
amount  is  appropriated. 

We  are  talking  now  about  one  of  the 
acts  that  applies  to  a  former  President, 
the  $245,000,  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
$153,000.  which  includes  a  pension.  We 
are  not  questioning  the  pension. 

We  are  talking  about  $245,000  for 
transition  expenses.  The  Stokes-Bevill 
amendment  says,  "Strike  it  all  out  as 
far  as  transition  exjjenses  are  con- 
ceri.ed." 

If  we  pass  the  Stokes-Bevill  amend- 
ment, the  Pre.sident  i.s  still  going  to  have 


all  these  other  things  in  addition  to  his 
pension  and  his  staff.  He  has  $153,000 
that  the  General  Service  Administration 
will  just  about  be  able  to  cut  any  way 
they  want  to  as  far  as  the  former  Presi- 
dent is  concerned,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  because  it  does  net  specify  anytliing 
other  than  the  $5,000  a  month  for  the 
pension. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
during  the  testimony  presented  by  the 
Geneial  Services  Administrator,  Mr. 
Sampson,  my  question  was:  "Would  you 
tell  me  what  benefit  the  taxpayers  will 
get  from  the  transition  expense  appro- 
priation that  you  are  seeking?" 

His  answer  is  this,  and  it  is  in  the 
record:  "The  benefit  the  taxpayers  will 
receive  is  the  records  of  the  former 
Pi-esident  and  we  will  have  those  for 
historical  purposes." 

This  is  good,  but  I  an;  telling  you  what 
lie  said. 

The  second  thin?  that  he  pointed  out 
was  that  the  taxpayers,  the  people, 
would  have  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and 
his  advice. 

Then  I  looked  at  the  contract  that  Mr. 
Samson  had  been  testifying  about  for 
so  long  there,  which  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  signed  by  Mr.  Sampson. 

In  effect,  this  is  all  this  contract  sav.s : 
"I  am  letting  you,  Mr.  Sampson,  you  and 
the  General  Services  Administration 
keep  my  records,  all  of  them,  except  the 
tapes,  for  3  years.  You  may  keep  the 
White  House  tapes  for  5  years,  but  i;i 
the  meantime,  nobody  is  going  to  ha\'e 
access  to  any  of  them.  I  will  have  per- 
mission to  go  in  and  copy  them.  I  may 
go  in  and  authorize  anybody  I  want  to, 
but  nobody  else  has  any  authority  to 
touch  the.m.' 

Therefore,  we  are  being  asked  here  to 
anpropriate  $245,000  to  catalog  and 
obtain  all  these  records  over  which  we 
have  no  control  whatsoever,  nothing. 

My  position  is  that  we  should  not  ap- 
propriate any  money  whatsoever  for 
transition  until  some  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  these  records  to  the  effect 
that  they  will  be  given  to  the  public  or 
will  be  made  available  to  some  library- 
or  the  public  so  that  there  will  be  some 
benefit  to  the  people  who  actually  paid 
the  bill  on  this. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  gather  from 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  that  if  the 
funds  under  the  Presidential  Tiansition 
Act  are  reduced  to  zero,  as  he  .snys.  he 
still  would  not  oppose  fimding  under  the 
Former  Presidents  Act. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  fundirg  under  the  Former  Presi- 
c^ents  Act.  which  vdll  net  be  touched  by 
this  amendment.  We  are  just  talkin-r 
about  this  $245,000  to  catalog  these 
records,  when  we  do  not  get  any  assur- 
ances that  we  are  going  to  even  have 
the  records  or  that  they  v,-ill  be  placed 
in  any  library  or  elsewhere. 

The  President  in  this  agreement  says : 
"I  plan  to  donate  some  of  these  records." 

That  is  the  extent  of  it. 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVIUi.  Yes,  I  yieli  to  the  gentle- 
man. I 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Thire  Is  nothing 
new  about  that.  Former  Presidents  have 
papers  now  that  still  hate  to  be  cata- 
loged and  that  are  not  available  to  the 
public.  They  are  kept  fot  security  rea- 
soiLs.  Many  of  the  Johnsoa  papers  are  In 
tlie  library  in  Texa-s.  [ 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  ask  the  gf ntleman  what 
the  taxpayers  are  going  to  get  for  this 
$245,000.  Nothing  is  what  I  believe  they 
would  get.  I  read  the  corjtract  and  the 
public  may  not  get  anytlilrfe. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  We  i  ;et  it  just  like 
the  others  did.  One  camot  take  any 
I*residential  papers  where  ;here  are  vital 
conversations  that  have  gone  on.  We 
cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  am  quoting  the  man 
who  came  before  our  subcommittee,  and 
this  is  the  reason  iie  gave  or  asking  for 
this  money. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  is  he  same  rea- 
son we  always  have  had. 
Mr.  BEVILL.  We  do  not  gtt  anything. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  foes  not  mean 
tliat  we  do  not  go  ahead  and  get  the 
papers  in  the  proper  order  so  that  when 
the  time  comes  they  can  b4  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  without  any  security 
problems. 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  tiijie  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bevill 
was  allowed  to  proceed  foil  2  additional 
minutes. )  i 
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Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  has  notliing 
to  do  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  this : 


Mr,  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to 
recognize  taat  the  practice  and  the  prec- 
edents in  previous  administrations  of 
automatically  turning  over  all  of  the 
papers  to  a  retiring  President  violates 
the  law  by  depriving  the  people  of  tWs 
country  of  valuable  public  documents 
documents  which  belong  to  them.  They 


Is  it  not  a  fact  that  m  the  testimony    should  not  be  deUvered  to  retiilngPresi' 


before  our  subcommittee  Mr.  Sampson 
testified  that  90  percent  of  the  records, 
materials,  and  tapes  of  thLs  administra- 
tion are  presently  under  court  order  and 
cannot  be  moved  anywhere  to  be  worked 
upon  by  anyone?  Was  that  not  his  tes- 
timony? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  There  was  testimony  by 
Mr.  Sampson.  I  do  not  recall  the  testi- 
mony in  detail,  but  he  testified  that 
many  of  them  were  under  court  order. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  But,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  that  is  not  included  in 
these  400.000. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
support  and  ask  the  Members  to  vote  for 
the  Stokes-Bevill  amendment  to  the 
Addabbo  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


dents  in  order  that  they  may  possibly 
enrich  themselves  or  their  families,  any 
more  than  a  retiring  President  should  be 
able  to  take  White  House  furnishings  or 
White  House  furniture  or  even  the  White 
House  car;  nor  should  the  President  be 
allowed  to  destroy  any  Presidential  docu- 
ments at  his  whim,  as  he  will  be  able  to 
do  under  the  agreement  that  was  signed 
between  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  the 
former  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Attorney  General  Saxbe  has  written 
an  opinion  in  which  he  says  that  the 
documents  and  the  papers  belong  to  the 
former  President  of  the  United  State-s. 
But  Attorney  General  Saxbe's  opinion 
did  not  quote  the  one  case  in  the  law 
that  bears  on  this  subject,  and  that  wa.s 
the  Rickover  case.  Admiral  Rickover  was 


n,„    — , . -„„  i,  i, —     ,.\ "'^  *»'v,i».u.ci  (.ooc. /\ujmrai  KicKOVer  was 

f"  ^'f,  f.^^'  ^'l}^'!^^''±ri'    lued  by  his,  publishing  company  for  a 


not  complicated  enough,  my  proposal 
will  comphcate  it  even  further.  Later  in 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  think  is  perti- 
nent, an  amendment  which  proposes  to 
prevent  the  turning  over  to  former  Pres- 
ident Richard  Nixon  of  any  of  the  docu- 
ments, records,  or  tape  recordings  of  his 


«;     «r,„.r ,    r^,  .    .  menus,  lecorus,  or  lape  recoramgs  of  his    to  the  district  court    and  thp  rticfvi^t 

Mr.  BEVILL.  This  is  wh^  the  gentle-     administration   because  many  of   them     court  riUed    hat  inasmuch  as  Rfrkovp 
an  stated  to  us.  What  I  Am  utatA-no  ic     aj-p  t.ho  nlv^r>ort^  ,,f  th»  r.^^^^r.  ^,  *v,»     i.-J^./t  "  "...  i"asniucu  as  Rickover 


man  stated  to  us.  What  I  im  stating  Is 
that  until  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration comes  before  oiu-  committee  and 
makes  out  a  case  justifying  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  transition  lurposes,  we 
should  not  appropriate  the  monev. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  the  papers.  1 1  the  case  of 
President  Jolinson  it  is  31  million  pages. 
President  Nixon  has  40  liillion  pages. 
Many  of  those  papers  are  censored. 
Many  of  them,  obviously,  a  re  not,  but  it 
takes  a  long  time,  in  someunstances,  to 
yet  them. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairmkn,  I  did  not 
mention  this  before,  but  the  President 
has  20-some  persons  at  his  disposal  now, 
as  authorized  by  the  White  House  and 
other  agencies. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  CI  airman,  that 
has  nothing  to  do  v.  ith  thes ;  papers.  We 
must  have  people  who  k  low  how  to 
handle  these  papers,  people  who  know 
how  to  put  them  into  theii  proper  per- 
spective and  who  know  hci^'  to  classify 
them.  r 

Then  when  they  go  to  t^e  library,  or 
wlienever  they  are  going,  t  .ey  are  held 
there.  Many  of  the  papeis.  especially 
those  that  are  sensitive,  aie  held  there 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  ]  5ut  the  gen- 
tleman says  that  we  should  not  do  this. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  say  that  w  e  should  not 
give  them  anything  until  ii  is  justified. 
If  the  gentleman  would  saji  "I  want  to 
turn  these  records  over  to  th  e  library"  or 
"I  want  to  turn  these  record  s  over  to  the 
Archives,"  then  I  would  thi^k  we  might 
h?ive  something  to  go  on. 


declaratory  judgment  to  permit  them  to 
publish  some  of  the  .speeches  that  he 
had  made. 

Admiral  Rickover  contested  that  suit 
contending  that  the  papers  were  his  per- 
.sonally.  The  case  went  all  the  way  up 
to  the-  Supreme  Court,  it  was  sent  back 
to  tlie  district  court,  and  the  district 


are  the  property  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  suggest  that  while  he  is 
entitled  to  his  personal  papers,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  papers  that  are  the  official 
documents  of  the  United  States. 

Yes,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  ever 
since  the  time  of  George  Washington  it 
has  been  traditional  that  Presidential 
papers  be  turned  over  to  the  retiring 
Presidents,  and  they  have  sold  them  or 
given  them  away  or  destroyed  them,  or, 
in  later  years,  they  have  built  hbraries 
as  depositories  for  them. 

But  the  point  is  that  never  before  has 
this  practice  been  questioned  before  the 
Congress.  Congress  just  assumed  that 
this  was  what  ought  to  be  done  and  made 
no  objection.  However,  the  bizarre  and 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Richard  Nixon  have  brought 
into  the  forefront  the  manner  in  which 
these  papers  are  turned  over  to  former 
Presidents. 

Yes.  personal  papers  can  be  turned  over 
to  the  President,  but  not  official  papers, 
official  papers  which  may  have  great 
value,  official  papers  which  belong  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  suggest  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  very  clear  about  prop- 
erty tliat  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  says  as  follows: 

Tlic  Congres.s  .shall  have  the  power  to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecthiK 
the  territory  and  other  property  belonging  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

The  Congress  has  not  exercised  that 
power.  Therefore,  President  Ford  has  no 
power  to  turn  such  papers  over  to  Mr. 
Nixon. 


had  performed  these  services  after  hours 
on  his  own  time  the  papers  were  properly 
his.  and  he  liad  a  proper  right  to  copy- 
right. But  the  court  went  on  to  say  that 
for  the  work  that  Rickover  did  for  tlie 
Navy,  the  work  he  had  done  in  an  official 
capacity,  those  papers  belonged  to  the 
Government. 

So  I  .suggest  to  the  Members  that  the 
papers  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Addabbo)  would  like 
to  receive,  the  report  of  the  Presidents 
triji  to  China.  I  say  that  those  official 
documents  do  not  belong  to  Mr.  Nixon 
they  belong  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Wliat  I  think  should  be  done,  perhap.s 
as  the  result  of  this  discus.sion,  is  that  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
and  tlie  Senate  who  are  now  engaged 
in  con.sidering  the  matter,  should  decide 
what  to  do  with  the  papeis. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fjom  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  knows  quite  well 
that  the  Presidential  transition  law  did 
not  establish  any  of  the  guidelines  to 
wliich  the  gentleman  now  beheves  we 
should  subscribe.  I  will  make  the  gen- 
tleman a  proposition  that  if  he  wants  to 

propose  some  new  rules 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  not  proposing  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  support  the 
amendment  if  the  gentleman  will  offer 
another  amendment  to  require  the  return 
of  all  other  similar  papers  from  all  other 
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Presidents  that  have  been  given  away 
before  or  claimed  as  personal  property. 
Mr.   YATES.   Perhaps   that   Is   what 
ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  not  the  gentle- 
man man  enough  to  treat  everybody 
alike? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  appreciate  the 
form  of  the  gentleman's  question  but  let 
me  point  out  that  the  papers  are  made 
public  in  the  Johnson  Library,  the  Ken- 
nedy Library,  the  Elsenhower  Library, 
and  the  Roosevelt  Library,  but  under 
this  agreement  President  Nixon  does  not 
have  to  make  anything  public.  He  can 
keep  everything  for  hhnself  or  destroy 
them  If  he  so  desires. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Cederberg,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yates  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan . 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  raises 
a  very  Interesting  problem,  and  one 
which  should  be  given  some  considera- 
tion. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  do  not  believe 
that  an  amendment  on  this  bill  is  the 
place  to  do  this.  I  think  what  we  really 
need  Is  a  joint  committee,  some  time  to 
study  this,  and  study  not  only  the  Presi- 
dential papers  but  congressional  papers. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  was  here, 
and  then  the  gentleman  ran  for  the  Sen- 
ate In  Uluiois,  and  then  he  went  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
gentleman  did  with  his  papers. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman. 
I  turned  all  my  papers  over  to  the  Tru- 
man Library  pursuant  to  theh-  request, 
and  I  did  not,  incidentally,  take  any  tax 
deduction. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  Is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done,  but  did  the  gentle- 
man have  the  right  to  do  It  the  way  that 
he  said  he  did? 

Mr.  YATES.  Under  the  assumption 
that  was  prevalent  at  that  time,  I  had 
the  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  what  my  amend- 
ment proposes  in  order  to  have  the 
whole  record  complete? 

My  amendment  will  propose  to  freeze 
the  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  vari- 
ous Government  offices  until  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  to  permit  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  to 
consider  the  question  and  decide  what 
ought  to  be  done,  which  is  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  says  he  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  just  do  not  think 
that  should  be  done  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  just  got 
through  saying  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Not  through  an 
amendment  to  this  appropriation  bill. 

1  say  that  Is  a  matter  that  is  worthy  of 
some  kind  of  a  study  group  to  consider 
this;  that  they  should  study  what  should 
be  done  in  the  case  of  Presidential 
papers  and  other  governmental  papers, 
for  Instance,   Supreme  Court  Justices' 


papers  and  papers  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  retire. 
I  just  wanted  to  raise  that  problem. 
Mr.   YATES.   Apparently,   we   are   in 
agreement,  but  I  say  nothing  should  be 
done  to  the  papers  until  the  Congress 
acts.  Would  the  gentleman  desire  me  to 
request  additional  time  to  further  dis- 
cuss this? 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  No;  I  do  not. 
The   CHAIRMAN.    The   tune   of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  In- 
cluded In  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  (H.R.  16900)  before  us  today 
is  fimding  for  expenses  and  benefits  au- 
thorized but  only  in  part  required  by  the 
Presidential  Transition  Act  and  the 
Former  Presidents  Act.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  total  of  $398,000  for  the  fund- 
ing of  these  two  acts  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
a  substantial  cut  from  the  $850,000  origi- 
nally requested  by  the  administration. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  can- 
not remember  an  appropriations  request 
from  an  administration  which  has  en- 
gendered so  much  frustration  and  out- 
rage from  the  people  I  represent.  The 
communications  I  have  received  from 
them  en  this  issue  express  disbehef  that 
a  President  who  has  escaped  impeach- 
ment by  resigning  should  be  rewarded  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  moneys 
and  benefits  even  in  excess  of  those  given 
other  former  Presidents.  Some  have  even 
suggested  that  appropriating  1  cent  for 
the  former  President  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  placing  a  seal  of  approval  on 
the  way  he  conducted  himself  while  in 
office  and  the  way  he  escaped  constitu- 
tional justice  by  resigning  before  being 
impeached. 

The  cries  of  outrage  are  understand- 
able given  the  dire  economic  squeeze 
most  taxpayers  and  the  famines  are  fac- 
ing, and  given  thek  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Nixon  would  not  have  been  entitled  to 
such  moneys  and  benefits  had  he  stayed 
in  office  to  face  almost  certain  Impeach- 
ment, conviction  and  removal  from  of- 
fice. 

While  I  am  most  sympathetic  to  the 
feelings  about  this  issue  of  those  I  rep- 
resent, I  have  concluded  that  Congress 
has  a  legal  obligation  to  provide  the 
minimum  benefits  he  is  entitled  to  as  a 
former  President.  But  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  U.S.  taxpayers  should  have  to 
pay  for  any  so-called  transition  funds, 
and  I  therefore  support  the  Stokes-Be- 
vill amendment  which  would  eliminate 
altogether  $245,000  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  transition  expenses. 

The  $850,000  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration under  the  Presidential  Transi- 
tion Act  and  the  Former  Presidents  Act 
was  outrageously  out  of  line.  The  $850,- 
000  request  reflected  maximum  funding 
for  almost  a  full  year — August  9,  1974, 
to  Jime  30,  1975— under  the  two  acts  as 
if  they  were  effective  concurrently.  But 
as  congressional  experts  pointed  out  to 
administration  officials,  this  was  not 
proper.  The  funding  authorization  under 
the  Transition  Act  expires  6  months  af- 
ter a  President  leaves  office — ^February  9, 
1975,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Nixon— and  then 
and  only  then  do  the  provisions  of  the 


Foi-mer  Presidents  Act  become  effective, 
other  than  that  covering  the  former 
Pi-esident's  pension.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  taking  this  admin- 
istration mistake  into  consideration,  ap- 
propriately reduced  the  amoimts  re- 
quested under  the  two  acts  to  reflect  the 
proper  time  periods  involved.  Thus  the 
$450,000  asked  for  imder  the  Presidential 

Transition  Act  was  reduced  to  $245,000 

6  months  funding — and  the  $400,000  re- 
quested imder  the  Former  Presidents  Act 
was  cut  to  $153,000 — covering  the  $55,- 
000  peixsion  and  5  months  of  funding  for 
staff,  office,  and  related  expenses,  $98,000. 
This  last  cut  also  reflects  the  commit- 
tee's wise  rejection  of  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  $110,000  to  build  a  vault 
and  secure  the  former  President's  tapes 
and  documents  in  a  facility  near  Mr. 
Nixon's  home,  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
hastily   w^orked   out   between   the  Ford 
administration  and  the  former  President. 
As  the  committee  points  out,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  these  tapes  and 
documents  has  not  been  settled  and  un- 
til it  is,  any  request  regarding  these  ma- 
terials is  premature.  Under  the  Nixon- 
Ford   agreement  which  has  drawn  so 
much  opposition  from  Congress  and  the 
public,  Mr.  Nixon,  not  the  Government, 
would  be  sole  possessor  of  all  the  tapes 
and  documents  and  would  reserve  the 
right  to  destroy  them  after  September  1, 
1984  or  at  his  instructions  upon  his 
death,  whichever  came  earlier.  I  strongly 
feel  that  this  material  belongs  to  the 
American  people,  not  Mr.  Nixon,  and 
Congress  must  take  action  immediately 
to  secure  control  of  these  vital  tapes  and 
documents,  and  I  have  so  testified  re- 
cently before  two  House  subcommittees. 
This  being  so,  I  am  naturally  opposed 
to  providing  Mr.  Nixon  with  fimds  which 
are  said  to  be  needed  for  the  processing 
of  his  Presidential  papers.  Since  he  does 
not  now  have  custody  of  those  papers, 
and  in  my  opinion  should  not  have,  there 
is  no  need  for  such  fimding. 

It  should  be  noted  that  imder  the  Pres- 
idential Transition  Act,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  presumably 
acting  imder  the  instructions  of  Presi- 
dent Ford,  has  detailed  to  Mr.  Nixon 
some  21  Federal  employees  including  a 
maid  and  butler  who  are  drawing  gov- 
ernment salaries  at  an  annual  rate  total- 
ing $440,000.  This  does  not  hiclude  Secret 
Service  protection  authorized  by  the 
President  for  Mr.  Nixon  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  $650,000  annually.  There 
is  no  assurance  from  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration that,  if  Congress  were  to  appro- 
priate transition  funds  to  the  former 
President,  they  would  be  used  for  staff 
to  replace  the  detailed  Federal  em- 
ployees. And,  as  I  have  said,  until  the 
question  of  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  tapes  and  documents  is  settled,  Mr. 
Nixon  is  spared  the  expense  of  having 
to  process  them  as  other  former  Presi- 
dents. If  and  when  this  situation  changes. 
Congress  can  then  consider  a  supplemen- 
tal request. 

The  President  has  called  on  Congress 
to  think  of  the  overburdened  taxpayer 
and  appropriate  money  cautiously.  The 
request  before  us  offers  us  a  chance  to 
put  this  philosophy  into  action  by  ap- 
proving the  minimum  needed  to  meet 
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our  legal  oblifeaticns  wL  le  deferring  the 
question  of  additional  a  nounts  to  a  fu- 
Lure  time  when  necessity-  might  dictate 
a  change.  I  urge  mj-  coUe  igrues  to  support 
the  Stokes -Be  vill  amend  ment. 

Ml-.  STEED.  Mr.  Cliai  man,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requLsite  numb  cr  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  ilie  amendment. 

Here,  agtun,  I  find  m:  seh  necessarily 
having  to  take  i^^^ue  witl;  some  very  loyal 
members  of   my   siibcoi  imittoe  but.  in 


must  point  oul 
do  about  this 


fuiiness  to  tho  House.  1 
wliat  I  believe  we  rniis : 
particular  is^ue. 

We  must  rcmtmbcr  tl 
(jI  the  law  cjcpel.^  u;  to 
1'  e  have  now  in  tb.e  mij^t  prud-i:t  way 
that  we  could. 

Let  me  say.  firot,  tiiat 
pa;:ers,  records,  and  doctments  involved 
licic.  I  think  the  Membc is  of  tlie  House 
are  all  a  ware  that  at  tl 
are  all  in  storage  liere 
mider  the  jiuisdicLioa 
Services  Administration 
House.  Some  of  the  tape 
ords  and  document.'^  are  in  .stoJ•a^:e  midei 
guard  by  court  order,  "^he  situation  i 
\ery  involved,  but  some 
tapes.  ai\d  documents  v. ill  not  be  moved 
uniil  certain  other  tliiigs  take  place 
some  of  which  will  te  i^ider  the  jurio- 
diction  of  the  courts. 

I  underslr.nd  that  legis  at  ion  is  now  in 
process  v.liich  will  resolv 
tions  here  about  not  oiiii  the  dispo-sa 
but  the  owner.ship  of  tlese  document 
What  we  are  trj  ing  to  do  here  is  to  have 
available  .some  money  td  do  something 


about  this,  if  and  v  hen  tl 
cleared  up. 
All  this  has  to  take  pla 


montlis  after  tiie  rc'-'gnation;  2  month.s 


of    this    6-monJi    perioi  1 
elapsed.  If  we  are  luiAilli 
ate  any  funds  here  at  a 
other  matte'K  cio  take 
may  be  paialyzed  until 
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has  already 
ig  to  appropri- 

and  if  tliesc 
)lace,  then  we 
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e-mcnth  period,  which  happens  to  be.  in 
iliis  case,  Februar>-  9,  19 

I  tliink  the  Members  sljould  l:now  that 
what  we  are  talking  al}oi  t  heix*  is  some- 
thing lil.e  71  crates  of  rerords,  contain- 
ing about  42  million  pagi  of  documents 
on  wliich  tlie  information  we  ai-e  tallciny 
about  is  contained.  A  lot  ^f  this  is  highly 
classified.  Some  of  it  map-  be  worthies.';. 
But  all  c»f  it  lias  a  very  gfeat  and  lasting 
pubUc  equity  and  intereit.  as  has  beeii 
stated  by  the  C'on?rc.>s  when  it  enacted 
tiiesp  acts.  J 

It  has  been  illustratedjover  and  over 
again  through  the  other  Presidents  who 
participated  under  this  pp-ogrpm.  and  in 
liie  Presidential  library  pfogram  tliat  the 
public  has  a  great  deal  tjo  gain.  I  thin): 
everybody  is  awaie  ti  atjtherc  is  a  tre- 
mendous pubhc  equity  irivolved.  We  are 
toing  to  protect  tliat  equity.  We  are  try- 
itig  to  do  tills  in  an  ordekly  way. 

I  hope  the  House  will  support  the  sub- 
committee and  defeat  both  o!  these 
amendments.  j 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mo\e  to 
strike  tlie  requisite  numlier  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  hfre  on  that  day 
of  July  25,  1963.  when  the  Presidential 
Tran.sltton  Act  wa'?  pas.'^e  I.  I  recall  that 


I  iiiierLed  hi  the  CoNG.Hi.ssiONAL  Recohd 
on  that  day  a  statement  by  President 
John  P.  Kenned}'  which  was  contained  In 
the  report  accompanying  the  bill,  in 
wliich  Mr.  Kennedy  stated: 

Kuuctmeiit  of  these  pruposalb  will  go  a 
long  wfiy  to  Improve  Ihe  political  climate. 

Has  the  political  climate  been  im- 
proved? 

I  recall  that  I  had  a  part  in  develop- 
ing the  fact  that  under  the  Presidential 
Trarsititn  Act.  which  called  for  tho 
ap.jropriation  of  $1,300,000.  that  20  per- 
cent of  tliose  funds  could  be  expended 
without  any  accounting  lo  anyone  on  tlie 
pai-t  of  either  the  President  or  the  Vice 
President.  The  President  coulc!  give  the 
Vice  President  in  the  tra.iution  period 
10  percent  of  the  20  percent  and  there 
would  be  no  accoimting  o  i  the  part  of 
either  tho  President  or  Vice  President. 
The  President  could  spend  it  all— 20  per- 
cent of  $1,300.000— without  an  accoimt- 
ing toan.vonc. 

I  offered  the  motion  lo  retoinmit  the 
bill,  and  was  defeated.  Only  29  Members 
of  the  Hotise.  and  I  was  one  of  them, 
voted  aralnst  the  Presidential  Transi- 
tion Act  on  July  25.  1963.  During  the  de- 
bate, I  tried  to  find  out,  without  success, 
how  we  got  along  for  175  years  in  the 
Federal  Government  of  this  country 
without  a  Presidential  Transition  Act. 
Eleven  years  ago,  a  majority  jn  botl' 
sides  of  vhis  Chamber  voted  for  tho 
Transition  Art. 

Now.  you  live  with  it    li-c  with  it. 

I  said  a*  that  t;ine: 

I  c1r>  not  see  nnrc.ne  on  ihp  horizon  o! 
P  e.sidrn;lpl  cnnflidfies  who  iieecl--  this  le<r- 
Watlon  pud  the  $1  :100,.'^00  Iv  woiild  A\^  out  oi 
the  tHxpayer.?.  I  know  of  not  a  single  po- 
ttvtial  Prc-s'drn'al  f-'.ii'Jidatc  In  1964  who 
lb  going  to  have  to  woriy  about  vhere  lii- 
ucAi  s.i;.dwlch  is  camiiib  from.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  the>ii  \\'d\  iiate  to  ko  aioiiud 
town  with  a  tin  cup  In  li.i'.id  to  get  the 
money  to  siiptnln  himself  m  the  Ir.terlDi 
between  Hie  day  of  election  and  t!ie  inautni- 
rntlon.  I  do  see  eome  ta.xpaver'i  vlio  «re 
getting  tired  of  )  elng  fleeced  for  purpose 
of  thi."  ki!.d. 

I  sa'-  agahi  to  the  Mem';cr.s  who  ap- 
pioved  this  l.iw,  now  you  live  vith  it.  I 
camiot  be  consistent  p.nd  vote  to  spend 
money  under  lesi.slation  to  whkh  I  vra.'^ 
imalterably  opposed  hi  1963  and  to 
V  hich  I  am  still  opposed 

Mr.  MAHON.  »Tr.  Chair.nai:,  I  move 
to  strkc  the  list  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations,  the  siibccm.mittee  diall- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Oklah.onv? 
'Mr.  Steed*,  held  hearings.  c;:hr>ustive 
iiearings.  and  made  a  recoir.mendatlor. 
to  the  full  committee.  Tlie  full  committee 
agieed  to  the  recommendation,  and  th? 
recommendation  of  tlie  subcommittte 
and  the  full  committee  is  contained  In 
the  bill  before  us.  The  committee  is  not 
inflexible  but  it  seems  to  me  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  defeat  the  pending  amendment 
to  Ihe  amendment  which  strikes  all  thv 
funds  in  this  paragrarh  from  the  bill. 

I  would  hope  the  amendment  would  be 
defeated.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chaiiman   I  ask  unanimois  con- 


sent tiiat  all  debate  on  tliis  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  bv 
6:40. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chaiinian,  I  object 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  ObjecUon  is  heard. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendmeni,  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  6:45. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Te:<as  (Mr.  M.vhon  i . 

The  ciuesuon  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision tdemanded  by  Mi-.  Jajses  V.  Stan- 
Tc\  I  there  were  aycc  &8,  noes  39. 

3o  ihe  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CIIAIRTvLt\N.  Tiie  Chair  reco'jnizes 
tl-:i?    ge;:tl.-?m.in    from    Califoinit.     (Mr. 

iBv  unnnir^Tous  consent  Messis.  Joh:s- 
L.  Burton,  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  and 
Waldie  yielded  their  time  to  Mi-.  Daijiel- 
iON.* 

Mi-.  MITCflELL  of  Marylraid.  Ui: 
Cinirmon.  Richard  Nixon  is  fully  en- 
t'llti  to  receive  the  pension  he  accrued 
as  a  Representative  and  a  Senator  in  tlie 
U.S.  Congress.  In  my  Oi.mion,  he  is  not 
tnutled  to  Presidential  retirement 
nu.ney.  He  is  not  eutiUed  to  a  penny  in 
liaii.sitional  money. 

Many  Members  of  tliLs  body  are  in  a 
Ciuandary.  How  do  we  do  the  right  tiling 
and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  for  the 
needo  of  Richard  Nixon  now  that  he  i.s 
oui  of  offire.  As  we  face  this  diJcmir.a,  we 
ir.iuit  bear  in  mind  Uiree  salient  facts. 

Fii-st.  we  are  iacuig  runaway  inflatioii. 
Second,  we  are  trying  to  reduce  -'exces- 
sive Federal  spending."  Third,  we  are 
trying  to  curb  moiuiting  unemployment. 

Bearing  these  three  salient  facts  iii 
mind.  1  wish  to  ofler  »  series  of  recom- 
mendations which  will  enable  us.  in  part 
to  P'■o^  ;de  for  Mr.  Nixon. 

Many  cities,  including  my  city  of  Balti- 
iiiori?.  have  effective  liomestead  pro- 
gianis.  Under  this  pi-ogram  homeo  can  be 
purchased  for  a  dollar,  and  mortgage 
l-.ir.d.s  for  rohabililation  nuri.-oses  can  be 
cbtainei  at  vei7  low  interest  rates. 

Clerical  and  secretaiial  help  will  be 
needed  for  the  transitional  period.  I  sug- 
ge;  t  that  r:.-:h  c;n;)loyces  can  be  obtained 
from  Model  Cities  programs,  the  concen- 
trated employment  program  and.  or 
ciher  mani)ower  trnining  and  antipover- 
ty  programs  whicii  are  still  operative. 

Reconmizing  that  additional  manjjower 
is  needed  to  perf  onn  household  or  house- 
hold related  work.  I  recommend  that 
such  additional  assistance  as  is  required 
can  be  obtained  through  tlic  work  re- 
lease programs  operated  by  tiie  various 
State  coiTectional  agencies. 

Members  of  the  House,  if  we  but  put 
our  minds  to  it,  we  can  tap  almast  un- 
ending resources  to  aid  in  the  transi- 
r;on.  I  suggest  rtrongly  that  we  do  .so. 

Mr.  DANIEL-SON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
i:ot  .T  member  of  the  committee  and  I  do 
not  know  what  war  in  the  testimony  that 
(  ame  out  to  support  this  appropriation. 
I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  it  is  enough 
or  whether  it  Is  too  much.  I  do  not  have 
tiiat  information.  However,  I  have  at- 
tended throughout  thi.s  entire  debate, 
and  listened  to  every  word.  And  I  have 
read  the  committee  report,  rnd  I  And 
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that  there  Is  no  Itemization  of  this  pro- 
posed appropriation  thereln. 

The  way  this  appropriation  reads  now 
It  Is  like  a  blank  check,  a  lump  sum,  we 
are  just  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke.  We  have 
no  idea  what  we  are  buying. 

I  am  responsible  to  my  constituents 
and  I  can  tell  the  Members  that  on  this 
sensitive  issue  they  want  to  know,  what 
did  we  buy  for  our  money?  Many  peo- 
ple are  fed  up  right  to  here  and  they 
would  be  fed  up  further  if  they  were  not 
standing  on  something. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  this. 
There  Is  nothing  in  this  report  that  tells 
us  what  we  are  buying.  It  says  here 
"suitable  office  space,"  "suitable  equip- 
ment." Equipped  with  what? 

I  have  read  In  the  press  that  the  man 
wants  71  typewriters.  I  have  just  heard 
about  71  crates  of  paper.  I  am  reminded 
of  that  famous  song  about  76  trombones; 
at  least  they  had  a  purpose. 

The  report  speaks  of  the  procurement 
of  services  of  experts  and  consultants. 
Experts  and  consultants  for  what?  What 
does  the  man  need.  He  is  no  longer  the 
President. 

There  is  a  category  of  "travel  and  sub- 
sistence allowance."  Where  is  he  going? 
He  has  already  gone.  What  travel  ex- 
pense does  he  need?  If  he  is  coming  back 
to  be  a  witness  in  a  trial,  he  will  get  per 
diem  and  flrst-class  transportation,  like 
any  other  witness. 

Then  we  have  postage,  printing,  and 
binding.  There  may  be  some  validity  in 
the  postage;  but  I  can  say  that  people  In 
my  district  think  he  will  have  franking 
privileges.  Probably  there  is  postage  at- 
tached to  that;  but,  if  so,  for  heaven's 
sake,  explain  it.  When  I  spend  $150,000 
or  $250,000  of  my  taxpayers'  money  on 
anything  like  that,  I  want  to  know  what 
we  are  buying.  I  think  the  very  least  we 
are  entitled  to  is  an  itemization.  Where 
is  this  money  going? 

The  last  little  point,  we  heard  about  a 
contract  or  agreement.  Do  not  tell  me 
that  the  former  President  is  holding 
those  papers  for  ransom  in  order  to  get 
some  money  out  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  as  a  lawyer. 
Who  gave  the  Administrator  of  the  GSA 
any  authority  to  contract  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  to 
whether  or  not  those  documents  are  the 
property  of  the  United  States?  When  I 
went  to  law  school  I  learned  that  when 
there  was  a  question  of  title,  it  was  up 
to  the  courts  to  decide  that  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young). 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  YotrNC  of 
Florida  and  Mr.  Pepper  yielded  their  time 
to  Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

ROBISON). 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  would 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  just  wanted  to  know 
what  we  were  "buying"  here,  that  there 
is  an  Itemization  and  an  explanation  of 
the  basis  for  the  original  request  in  the 


extensive  hearings  that  the  Steed  com- 
mittee had  on  the  difficult  Issues  involved 
here.  I  would  refer  the  gentleman  to  that 
volimie  of  hearings  for  the  information 
he  sought. 

Let  me  say  further,  repeating  what  I 
said  during  remarks  on  the  Addabbo 
amendment,  that  there  is  a  valid  national 
purpose  to  be  served  by  providing  at  least 
a  reasonably  adequate  amount  of  transi- 
tional funds  under  the  authority  of  the 
Presidential  Transition  Act  in  this  in- 
stance, even  imder  these  unique  circum- 
stances. 

The  amount  the  subcommittee  has  rec- 
ommended, $245,000,  is  a  substantial  re- 
duction from  the  original  request.  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  sufficient  under  all  the 
circumstances,  but  certainly  It  is  needed, 
and  I  hope  the  committee  will  support  it 
for  the  reasons  I  l^iave  previously  out- 
lined. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
HOLTZMAN)  . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  said  that  this 
appropriation  was  documented,  but,  in 
fact,  this  is  an  absolutely  open-ended 
appropriation. 

The  committee  has  said  that  it  wants 
$245,000  imder  the  Presidential  Transi- 
tion Act,  but  that  sum  is  in  addition  to 
absolutely  unspecified  amounts  which 
may  be  supplied  by  President  Ford  tmder 
that  act.  President  Ford  has  already 
spent  $316,000  on  Mr.  Nixon  over  tlie 
past  6  weeks  under  the  Transition  Act. 
On  a  6-month  basis,  these  expendittu-es 
could  amoiuit  to  $1  million.  So  this  is  not 
a  $245,000  appropriation;  it  is  a  $1,245,- 
000  appropriation. 

Moreover,  since  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  determined  that  $245,000 
is  the  maximum  amount  to  which  Rich- 
ard Nixon  is  entitled  tmder  the  Transi- 
tion Act  then  nothing  should  be  appro- 
priated for  him  in  this  bill.  Already  $316,- 
000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  has  already 
gone  to  provide  Nixon  with  maids,  valets, 
chauffeurs,  speechwriters  and  the  like. 
Indeed,  at  least  23  persons  have  already 
been  assigned  to  Richard  Nixon's  staff 
and  President  Ford  may  continue  to  as- 
sign these  and  other  persons  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  Presidential  Transi- 
tion Act. 

Nor  are  Richard  Nixon's  benefits  lim- 
ited to  that  $316,000.  Newspapers  have 
reported  that  Ken  Clawson,  a  former 
Nixon  aide  who  is  still  on  President 
Ford's  White  House  payroll,  has  been 
detailed  to  San  Clemente  to  assist  Rich- 
ard Nixon  in  wrriting  his  memoirs.  The 
taxpayers'  money  is  being  spent  to  per- 
mit Richard  Nixon  to  reap  enormous 
royalties  from  the  sale  of  a  book. 

If  we  are  talking  only  of  dollars  and 
cents,  we  cannot  forget  that  Richard 
Nixon  still  has  not  paid  the  $140,000  In 
back  taxes  he  still  owes  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Although  be  has  promised  to  pay 
these  fimds,  he  has  still  not  done  so. 
There  is  no  reason  for  Richard  Nixon  to 
get  the  benefit  of  that  $140,000 — which 
belongs  to  the  people  of  this  country — 
and  receive  on  top  of  that  a  benefit  of 
additional  funds  in  this  bill. 


Finally,  we  cannot  look  only  at  the 
dollar  amotuits.  And  I  must  point  out 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
failed  to  give  the  particulars  of  the 
moneys  to  be  spent,  much  less  the  justifi- 
cation for  any  of  these  amotmts.  Rich- 
ard Nixon  committed  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  In  my  judgment  he  would 
have  been  convicted  not  onl^^  in  an  im- 
peachment trial  but  in  a  criminal  trial 
as  well.  How  can  we,  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  spend  their  money  to  ben- 
efit a  man  who  disgraced  his  office  and 
betrayed  their  trust?  How  can  we  reward 
with  governmental  largesse  a  man  who 
sought  to  undermine  the  free  eleotion 
process  which  is  the  heart  of  this  de- 
mocracy? How  can  we  reward  a  man  who 
ii-ed  his  enormous  powers  to  corrupt  tlio 
criminal  justice  sy.stem  and  to  abridge 
the  precious  liberties  of  the  people  of  this 
country?  How  can  we  justify  giving  any 
funds  to  a  man  who  used  his  office  to 
acciunulate  personal  wealth,  to  escape 
paying  taxes  and  to  construct  enormous 
palaces  at  the  taxpayers'  expense? 

Think  for  a  moment  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. It  must  have  been  difficult  enough 
for  teachers  and  parents  to  instill  a  pride 
in  tills  coimtry  and  its  elected  leaders 
after  the  revelations  of  Richard  Nixon  s 
criminality.  If  we  reward  that  criminal- 
ity today,  who  can  tell  them  that  there 
is  justice  for  all?  Who  can  look  them  in 
the  eye  and  say  the  system  works? 

I  urge  that  all  of  the  appropriations 
under  the  Presidential  Transition  Act 
and  the  former  President's  Act  be 
stricken  in  their  entirety. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Abzttg, 
Messrs.  Randall,  Carney  of  Ohio,  Obey, 
James  V.  Stanton,  and  Giaiuo  snelded 
their  time  to  Mr.  Stokes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  . 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  so 
that  when  we  vote  this  $245,000  item  on 
the  Presidential  transition,  we  have  it 
in  its  proper  perspective,  I  just  want  the 
Members  to  know  that  in  addition  to  the 
$316,000  which  has  been  paid  out  in  less 
than  8  weeks  for  Presidential  transition 
costs,  that  the  information  supphed  to 
us,  as  best  we  can  calculate,  excluded  the 
$675,000  of  security  equipment  and  $56,- 
000  of  office  equipment  and  furniture  lo- 
cated at  San  Clemente,  Calif. 

The  GSA  has  also  testified  In  the 
other  body  that  Federal  security  at  Key 
Biscayne,  now  being  closed  out,  operated 
between  August  9,  1974  and  September 
of  1974,  was  primarily  for  security  and 
communications  and  estimated  it  at  a 
$99,000  rate  of  expenditure. 

Government  equipment  at  Key  Bis- 
cayne is  estimated  to  cost  $573,000,  which 
is  also  being  surveyed  for  removal. 

So  that  we  can  put  it  in  further  per- 
spective, at  Key  Biscayne  today  we  still 
have  a  buildings  manager  at  $19,246; 
general  mechanic  at  $5.77  per  hour;  gen- 
eral mechanic  at  $4.85  per  hour;  and  a 
gardener  at  $4.88  per  hour;  for  total  an- 
nualized salaries  of  $53,566. 

The  question  posed  in  the  other  body 
to  Mr.  Sampson  a  few  days  ago  was, 
"Who  owns  the  land?" 

His  answer  was: 
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Part  or  the  land  i.s  ovrued  by  Mr.  B«bozo: 
pic-t  of  It  Is  owned  by  lor.  Nixon;  two  parts 
ure  owned  by  IndivldutJIs  who  lease  homes 
t5  the  General  Services  iAdmliilstration. 

Tlie  United  States  tloes  not  own  any 
of  this  land.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  cain^ot  add 
a  bonus  of  eitiier  $245^000  or  $100,000  to 
iliese  transitional  fur|ds  Mr.  Nixon  al- 
ready receives.  I  hope  ^his  body  will  sup- 
port my  amendment  to  take  all  t»*an- 
oitional  funds  out  of    his  section. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  Ti  e  Chair  recognize'^ 
the  gentleman  from  Cj  lifornia  (Mr.  Lec- 

CEII » . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri^e 
in  support  of  both  he  Addabbo  and 
Stokes  amendments.  '  'tie  former  Presi- 
dent is  entitled  to  $5,  )00  per  month  in 
salai-y  and  $2,000  per  week  in  office  ex- 
penses. He  is  entitled  to  suitable  office 
expenses.  In  addition  o  that,  his  widow 
gets  a  pension. 

I  do  not  believe  a  1 'resident  who  has 
resigj:ied  after  the  reiort  made  to  this 
Congress  charging  hin  with  the  ciiarges 
made  by  the  Judiciarj"  Committee  is  en- 
titled to  any  more  doug  i. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th  i  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Lo  lisiana  (Mr.  Wac- 

CONNER). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chali-man.  I 
thmk  it  needs  to  be  sa  d  tliat  Mr.  Nixon 
has  not  asked  for  on<  penny.  The  re- 
quest which  we  are  coi  sidering  here  to- 
day was  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  pro\1  led  for  in  public 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  ev«  r  an  administra- 
tion needed  to  have  t  leir  records  pre- 
sen-ed  for  posterity  so  '  hat  hlstoi-y  could 
accurately  be  establish  d.  that  questions 
could  be  answered,  th  s  administration 
does.  Continuity  Is  moi  t  necessary. 

I  submit  to  the  Men  bers  that  we  are 
being  negUgent  IT  we  do  not  provide 
money  to  do  It.  Then,  oo,  we  are  being 
petty.  Do  not  cut  this  i  loney  out  of  the 
appropriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tie  Chair  recog- 
nizes tlie  gentleman  f  om  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon),  chairman  of  t  le  committee,  to 
close  debate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  C\  lairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  mj  time  and  I  nsk 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendr  lent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th;  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  1  y  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gent  eman  f  lom  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo>. 

The  question  wa.s  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  he  was  in 
doubt. 

RECORDTD   V<  TB 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chn  rnipn,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  oi  lered. 

The  vote  was  taken  my  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — a;  es  1C9,  noes  228, 
liot  voting  37,  as  follows 
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Ab7ug 
Adams 
Alexander 
Auclerson. 

Calir. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
AnnuazU) 
BOfllllo 
Bennett 
Bfiglana 


[Hon  No. 

ATES— II 
BevlU 

Bingham 
Bolana 
Bradtnias 
Brecklnrldj 
Brlnklpy 
Brooks 
Brown.  CuU 
Biiike,  Calif 


J  5?>] 


Burton,  John 

Burton,  Plillll;) 

Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

ChlBholm 

riark 

Clay 

Collins,  111. 

Conyerrj 

corman 


cotter 
Cronln 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Daulelson 
fU-  la  Gar.' a 
Oflhiius 
Denholm 
Dtut 
Dlggs 
Din  gel! 
Drlnun 
EckharUt 
Edwnidj,  Ca'Jr 
EiibPrg 
Evins.  Tcnn. 
FaEcell 
F'ov.  crs 
Fivr.t 
Foley 
Ford 

FroehliiU 
Fulton 
Onvdos 
Giainio 
Ciibboiio 
Glnn 
CJonaalez 

C.ra:;so 
c;ray 
Green,  pa 
Grlmths 

CilOS.S 

Qude 
Hi-mmcr- 
fechraicit 
Ilanna 
Harrlugton 
Ha-s 

ncchler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
HeisW)^kl 
Horan 
Hoi  I  field 
Holt?man 
Howard 

Ichord 
Johnson.  Cr.lif. 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Andrews, 
N.  Di.k. 
Arenrls 
ArnistrOBT 
A'^h  brook 
A.shley 
Aspiu 
Ba  falls 
Baker 
Bauin.iu 
Bf^ard 
Bell 
Blester 
BlatQik 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaujc 
BroomfiPld 
BrotzDian 
Brown,  Mich. 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
BiU'ke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mar?. 
Burleson,  Tev. 
Burlison,  mo, 
Butler 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex, 
Cederb«rf! 
Chaniberh'n 
f'hoppell 
CliiUcy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochrau 
Cohen 
Collier 
CoUias,  Tf.\-. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
CouKhua 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dun 
Druilel,  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 


Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kartb 
Kazen 
Kluc?.vnskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landr\im 
LetTgett 
Lehxnun 
Long,  La. 
.  Loug,  MU. 
Luken 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
Marazitl 
Matsunagn 
MazzoU 
Melcher 
MetcaUe 
Mezvlnsk"- 
Mills 
Minlsh 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Met. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Morg&u 
Moss 

Murphy.  V\. 
Murtha 
Natiher 
Nert?l 
Nichols 
Nix 

OHara 
O-Nelll 
Owens 
Pat  man 
Pepper 
Prrklns 
Pike 
Poage 
Price.  III. 
F.pndall 
Rant;  el 
Rees 
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Davis.  G». 

Davis.  S.c. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dclaney 

Dellonbatk 

Denni.s 

Oeviue 

DonohuP 

Downing 

DiUbkl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Fdwardf.  ,f'..T. 

Erlenborn 

ERCh 

Findlcy 

Fish 

Flood 

Forsjthe 

Fouutiun 

Fraser 

FrelinRhuv.sfU 

Prenzel 

>rey 

Fuqua 

Oettys 

Gilman 

Goldwatcr 

Goodllnp 

Oreen,  Ore?;. 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gunter 

Oliver 

Haley 

Haniiltoa 

H.inley 

Hanrnhan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

H^bha 

H.i.stlnga 

Heinz 

Htnder&ou 

Hicks 

Hillls 

HInsbiiw 

Holt 

norton 

Hosmer 

Hubfcf 

Kunt 

Hutchinson 

Jobmon.  Pa. 

Jone?  Okla. 

Kr.:  t«-rmeler 

Kemp 


Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberta 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio,  Wro. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

^arbanes 

Schroeder 

Sdberliug 

Shipley 

Hii'k 

Slack 

tjlaiigers 

.SiRiiton. 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steelman 

Stephens 

.Stokes 

Hiubbiefie'.d 

Stuckey 

Studds 
Suliivan 

Symington 

Thompson,  N"  J 
Thornton 
Tiernsn 
Traxler 

UdaU 

Van  Deer'.m 
Vander  Veen 
Van  Ik 
Vigorito 
Waldle 
wnson, 
Charles  H 
calif. 
Wolff 
Tates 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 
Z-blocki 


Ko'chiira 

King 

KuykendaU 

Lagomarslno 

Lfindgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

LUton 

Lott 

lujan 

McCOlliitCT 

McDade 

?.TcEwen 

McFall 

McKlnney 

McSpaddcn 

Mncdonald 

Madlgan 

Mabon 

Miillary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Meeds 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Mlt«hell,  NY. 

MIzell 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mosher 
Myer.-, 
Nelsen 
Obey 
OBrien 
Purrls 
Patteji 
Pettis 
pf^  ser 
Pickle 

Powell,  Ohio 
Pieyer 
Price,  TPT 
PrlUhard 
Quie 
Quilien 
RailsbRck 
Regula 

>Jliljllli-011    Vs. 

I'.obUon,  N.Y. 
P.cgers 


RoncaUo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

RostenkowskI 

ROush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Saroiln 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schueebell 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlyer 

Bkubltz 

Smith,  lowa 

Smith,  K.Y. 

Snyder 

tjpe4ice 
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Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis.. 
Slratton 
Symms 
TalcOit 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  W'is. 
Thone 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Ullman 
Viinder  Jagt 
Veysey 
Wagfeonuor 
Walsh 
WampUr 
Ware 


Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

vrhltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex 
Wirn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young.  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  HI. 
Young,  S.C. 
Ziou 
Zwach 
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Anrieuca,  ill. 
Archer 
Burrett 
Blackburn 
Bra  SCO 
Hrnwr..  Ohio 
Brojhill,  Va. 
Carey,  NY. 
Derwinskt 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Eshlemnn 
E'  ans,  Colo. 


Fisher 

Hansen,  Wa'-h. 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Hudnut 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Colo 

McClory 

McKar 

Madden 

Mayne 

Minsha'i,  Ohio 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


Passman 

Podell 

Rarick 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Rooney,  NY. 

Sandnoau 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Teague 

Young,  Gu. 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
v.?>s  rejected. 

The  result  of  tlie  vote  was  announced 
as  abo\'e  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Cliair 
announced  tliat  the  a>es  apijeared  to 
have  it. 

RECORDED   VOIE 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  orde?  ed. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
1  ice,  pnd  there  were— ayes  342,  noes  47. 
answered  "present"  4,  not  voting  41,  as 
follows : 

fRoll  No.  560] 

AYES — 342 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Te.x. 

Burl  ison .  Mo .      

Burton,  Phillip  Downing 

Butler  Drlnan 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney.  OV.iO 

CRse.v.  Tex. 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
ciiiy 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
CoUUi.s.111. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
cornian 
Cotttr 
Cougblin 
Cionin 
Cuh-er 
Daniel,  Dan 
DoiUel,  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Diinielson 

Li.vis.  a.c. 


Abdnor 

A'WUR 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

calif. 
Audrews,  N.C 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
AnnunziO 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
BiifRlis 

Baker 

Biuimnii 

n*  ard 

Bell 

Bcnr.ctt 

BertUuud 

Bevlll 

Blaggi 

J!le.':U*r 

Binghasa 

Ulatnik 

BoK(.s 

noiiiud 

noiiiiig 

Boweu 

BlAdeuias 

Bi  ay 

BreauT 

BreekiDrlci;;* 

BriUtlcy 

Brooks 

Broonifleld 

Bioc/ninn 

.'i;Own,  C.-'Mf. 

Brown,  Mich, 


dr  Ip  Cnr?a 

Delnney 

Dellenback 

Deli  urns 

Denholm 

Dent 

DingeU 

Douohue 


Dulski 

Duncan 

c'u  Pont 

Fckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Etch 

EviUE,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Findley 

Fish 

F'ood 

Flowers 

Flyut 

j'oley 

Pord 

Forsythe 

V'ountaln 

Fraser 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Frotlillcb 

Fnlton 

Fuqua 

Guydo« 

Glnlmo 

Oibbona 

Gi''nan 

Ginn 

Gon;;a!ea 


Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Dreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Ilanley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  W^asb. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hecbler.  W.  Va.  Morgan 
Heckler,  Mass.  Mosher 
Heinz 


Matblas,  Calif. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

MaczOiU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mills 

Minish 

Mick 

Mitchell 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa 


,  N.Y. 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillls 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Hoitzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 


Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OUara 

O-NeUl 

Owens 

Parris 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 


Johnson,  Calif.  Pettls 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczyuskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomar&ino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

UcCormack 

McDade 

McFaU 

McKlnney 

UcSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Marazlti 

Martin,  N.C. 


Arends 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

Crane 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dennis 

Devine 

freiinphuysen 

Gettys 

Gold  water 

Goodling 

Gross 

Cubser 

Hansen,  Idaho 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Quie 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodino 

Koe 

Rogers 

RoncaUo,  Wyo. 

Honcallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowskI 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 
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Hinshaw 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Landgrebe 
Lott 
McEwen 
Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Michel 
Montf-omery 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Patman 
Powell,  Ohio 
Roblson,  N.Y. 


.  Sarbanes 
Satterfleld 
Scheria 
Schneebell 
Schroeder 
Sclberllng 
Shipley 
Staoup 
Shriver 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubbleaeld 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Towell,  Nev. 
Traxler 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
V.hitten 
Widnall 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wil.son, 

Charies,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  111. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwacb 


Rousselot 

Sebellus 

Skubltz 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Symms 

Treen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Young,  F!a. 

Young,  S.C. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 4 
Burton.  John      Harrington  Mitchell,  Md. 


Conyers 

Anderson,  in. 
Archer 
Barrett 
Blackburn 
Brasco 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Carey,  N.Y. 


NOT  VOTING— 41 
Davis,  Ga.  Hawkins 


Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dorn 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fisher 


Hubert 

Hudnut 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

KuykendaU 

McClory 


McKay  Podell  Shuster 

Madden  Rarick  Sikes 

Mayne  Reid  Smith,  N.Y. 

Minshall,  Ohio   Rhodes  Teague 

Murphy,  NY.     Rooney,  N.T.  Young,  Ga. 
Passman             Sandman 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  this  section,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

ALLOWANCES    AND    OFFICE    STAFF    FOR    FOBMEK 
FRESIDENTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Allowances 
and  Office  Staff  for  Former  Presidents",  $153,- 
000,  to  be  available  as  authorized  by  the 
Former  Presidents  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
(3U.S.C.  102  note). 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  have  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  her  point  of  order. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chainnan.  rule  XXI, 
clause  2,  provides  that  no  appropriation 
shall  be  reported  in  any  general  appro- 
priation bill,  or  be  in  order  as  an  amend- 
ment thereto,  for  any  expenditure  not 
previously  authorized  by  law,  unless  in 
continuation  of  appropriations  for  such 
public  works  and  objects  as  are  already 
in  progress. 

After  having  read  both  the  Presidential 
Transition  Act  and  the  Former  Presi- 
dents Act,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
present  authorization  in  existence  for 
the  appropriation  of  any  funds,  other 
than  pension  fimds,  vmder  the  Former 
Presidents  Act. 

Specifically,  section  4  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Transition  Act  of  1963,  as  amended, 
states: 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25, 
1958,  (72  Stat.  838;  3  UJS.C.  102,  note),  other 
Uxan  subsections  (a)  and  (e),  shall  not  be- 
corae  effective  with  respect  to  a  former  Presi- 
dent until  e  months  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  as  President. 

Clearly  then,  the  Presidential  Transi- 
tion Act  states  that  the  Former  Presi- 
dents Act,  with  the  exception  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (e),  which  are  the  pen- 
sion subsections,  will  not  come  into  effect 
untU  February  9.  1975.  Until  that  date- 
that  is.  until  we  actually  reach  the  6- 
month  period  beyond  the  time  that  he 
has  left  office — there  is  no  act  on  the 
books  at  present  which  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  any  money  to  former 
President  Nixon  until  February  9,  1975, 
with  the  exception  of  his  pension  bene- 
fits. 

TTierefore,  I  believe  that  on  page  12, 
lines  22  to  26,  tlie  point  of  order  should 
be  sustained  to  strike  the  whole  para- 
graph. 

Let  me  add,  if  I  may,  that  in  tlie  state- 
ment of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  which  was  read  by  Chair- 
man Steed  a  while  ago  in  discussing 
their  legal  opinion,  this  view  Is  con- 
firmed. His  statement  says  that  the  6- 
month  delay  In  the  operation  of  the 
Former  Presidents  Act  was  Included  on 
tlie  assumption  that  a  former  President 
would,  for  the  first  6  months  after  he 
left  office,  receive  services  and  facilities 
under  the  Transition  Act  and,  there- 
fore, we  have  the  language  in  the  Transi- 
tion Act  which  very  specifically  says 
that — 


Nothing  In  the  Former  Presidents  Act  will 
become  effective  untU  6  months  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  his  office. 

What  this  means  is  that  It  was  con- 
templated that  the  only  thing  a  former 
President  could  get  imder  the  Former 
Presidents  Act  was  a  pension.  Everything 
else  that  could  be  given  him  In  the  6- 
month  period  after  leaving  office  is  for 
transition  purposes  and  comes  under  the 
Presidential  Tiansition  Act. 

We  cannot  accept  what  the  commit- 
tee has  argued  that  all  they  are  doing 
is  saying,  "We  are  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating now,  but  we  are  not  allowing; 
that  money  to  be  spent  until  6  month.s 
afterwards." 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  effective  au- 
thorization on  the  books  at  this  time. 
Otherwise,  we  would  not  have  a  transi- 
tion act  for  this  6-month  transition  pe- 
riod. The  reason  is  apparent.  It  was  in- 
tended to  give  the  President  or  his  widow 
a  pension  under  ordinary  circumstances 
right  aw^ay.  The  Transition  Act  takes 
care  of  the  6  months  after  he  leaves 
office.  And  it  was  intended  that  it  be 
determined  6  months  later  whether  any 
additional  allowance  would  be  author- 
ized and  appropriated. 

The  clear  statement  of  both  of  these 
acts,  the  Presidential  Transition  Act  and 
Former  Presidents  Act,  is  that  there  is  at 
present,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  ef- 
fective authorization.  The  committee 
had  no  authority,  in  fact,  to  make  an 
appropriation  at  this  time,  over  and 
above  the  appropriation  although  it  may 
try  to  do  so  and  it  could  be  in  order  is 
months  after  the  day  he  left  office. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  ii 
opposition  to  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  before  the 
House  is  H.R.  16900.  entitled,  "Making 
Supplemental  AppropriatioiL;  for  the 
P'iscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  Other  Purposes." 

The  matter  on  page  12,  line  22,  Allow- 
ances and  Office  Staff  for  Former  Presi- 
dents, says  on  line  24,  "to  be  available 
as  authorized  by  the  Former  Presidents 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended." 

That  means  that  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary the  funds  herein  contained  becomes 
efifective. 

The  precedents  are  replete  with  in- 
stances where  appropriation  bills  over 
the  years  have  contained  item  after  item 
after  item  after  item  of  instances  where 
money  has  been  appropriated  for  a  date 
certain  within  a  fiscal  year,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  overruling 
cf  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

Tlie  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
makes  the  point  of  order  under  the  para- 
graph en  page  12,  lines  22  through  26. 
pertaining  to  funds  for  allowances  for  the 
former  President  as  being  in  violation  of 
clause  2,  rule  XXI,  asserting  that  those 
funds  are  not,  at  this  time,  authorized  by 
law. 

Specifically,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  cites  section  4  of  the  Presi- 
dential Transition  Act.  providing  that 
said  sums  shall  not  become  effective  with 
respect  to  a  former  President  xmtil  6 
months  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office. 
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the  paragraph 
of  order  was 
poo  to  be  avall- 


The  Chair  notes  that 
against  which  the  poin 
raised  appropriates  $153, 
able  as  authorized  by  th<  Former  Presi- 
dents Act  of  1958. 

Tlie  Cliair  believes  that  the  Former 
Presidents  Act — and  tliej  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  its  rei^ort  on  page  35 
lias  Indicated — that  the  Ifunds  provided 
under  this  authority  will  become  avail- 
able under  tiie  Former  j  Presidents  Act 
of  1958  6  montlis  afteij  the  President 
left  office.  I 

The  Chair  will  also  nc 
tions  (b»  and  ic  of  thi 
idents  Act  are  statutory 
The  provisions  are  on  the  books.  They 
are  directed  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Admiifistration  con- 
cerning services  wliich  tl|at  agency  must 
make  available  to  the  former  President. 
By  delaying  the  effective  ness  of  subsec- 
tions <b)   and  (c   for  6 


te  that  subsec- 
Former  Pres- 
recjuirements. 


months,  there- 
fore. Congress  is  directing  the  General 


Services  Administration 
.services   under    those   sjl. 
that  period  has  expiied. 
The   Chair   feel.s.   how 


the 

Committee  on  Appropri|itions  may  in- 
clude fimds  for  those  purposes  in  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill, 
availability  of  those  fun^s  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  is  delayed 
luatil  the  expiration  ofl 
])eriod. 

Although   the   Commiltee  on   Appro- 
priations could   have   w  lited   until   the 


the    6-monfh 


before  appro- 
Chair  does  not 


expiration  of   6  months 

priating  those  funds,  the 

believe  that  the  law  coippels  the  com 

mittee  to  do  so. 

For  those  reasons.  thelChair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  sui  Sclent  authorl- 


not  to  provide 
ections   until 


■vor.    that 


the  funds  In 
required  delay 

overrules   the 

MR.    ADDARBO 

I  offer 


zatlon  in  law  to  include 
this  bill,  subject  to  the 
of  their  availability. 

Tlie   Chair,   therefore, 
point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFt'ERFO    BY 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmeiit  offered  bv  Mi.  Adhahbo:  Page 
12,  hne  24.  strike  $163,000  iid  all  that  lol- 
lows  down  through  line  26  aii6  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "$55,6oo  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsectipn  (a)  of  the 
Former  Presidents  Act  of  1*68,  as  amended 
(3  U.S.C.  102  note);  $45.00Q  .solely  to  carry 
out  the  other  provlslon.s  ci  tiie  Former  Pres- 
idents Act,  as  amended."        [ 

I 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  (thairman.  the 
budget  reouest  under  the  Former  Pres- 
idents Act  was  for  $400,0(J0. 

The  Former  President^  Act  takes  ef- 
fect 6  months  from  retirement  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1975,  except  for  thp  pension  pro- 
visions, which  take  effect  as  of  the  time 
and  date. 

My  amendment  breaks  down  the  fig- 
ures Into  two  section.s:  455,000  for  the 
pension  and  $45  000  for  the  other  pur- 
poses under  the  Fonner  l»residents  Act. 

A  lump  sum  figure  wou|d  permit  GSA 
to  use  the  money  for  par^  pension,  part 
other  expenses. 

We  are  now  strictly  pu 
tion  on  use  for  each  sectton,  $55,000  for 
the  Presidential  pension  ^nd  $45,000  for 
other  expenses. 


ting  a  limita- 


The  other  expenses,  again,  can  only 
go  into  effect  by  law  after  February  9, 
1975. 

At  that  time  the  Congress  can  again 
look  at  this  appropdatlon  to  see  whether 
these  funds  or  any  other  funds  are  neces- 
sary. 

It  is  presumed,  as  in  the  past,  that  we 
will  have  a  second  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  sometime  in  early  1975.  As 
has  happened  in  the  past,  that  probably 
will  not  come  about  until  after  Februai-y 
9.  1975.  Therefore,  my  limitation  of  $45,- 

000  would  put  a  ceiling  on  what  the  GSA 
could  commit  becau.'e  right  now  GSA 
I'.ns  committed  funds  under  the  Presi- 
dentinl  Transition  Act  becaiuse  of  the  be- 
lief tiiat  they  would  receive  funds  under 
the  Presidential  Transition  Act. 

Consequently,  there  would  be  some 
control  bv  the  Hotise  at  the  time  the 
Poimer  Presidents  Act  takes  effect  on 
tebruary  9.  1975. 

1  hive  mnde  the  subdivision  of  $55,000 
for  the  Presidential  pension  and  $45,000 
for  other  expenses. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  vill  the 
Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Has  the  gentleman  any 
knowledge  as  to  how  much  money  has.  as 

1  believe  he  said,  been  authorized  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  under 
tlus  act? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Under  this  act,  there 
can  be  a  request  for  funds.  There  is  no 
dollar  figure  authorized. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  What  about  the  $45,000? 
Wliat  is  tiiat  supposed  to  be  for?  Who 
rcQuested  it? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  $45,000  is  a  re- 
duction of  what  the  committee  has 
allowed. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  did  not  read  the  record 
of  the  hearings.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  who  asked  for  that  money  and  what 
does  he  mean  by  seeking  to  limit  the 
GSA  authority  when  the  committee  has 
.lust  said  that  it  is  not  authorizing  any- 
thing, that  it  is  just  simply  delaying  it  to 
another  time? 

Was  there  testimony  before  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  in  which  the  GSA 
said  that  they  v;ere  seeking  authoriza- 
tion for  certain  funds  under  this  section 
and  under  the  Former  Presidents  Act? 
Just  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Under  the  lav.',  there 
is  authority  to  request  funds,  under  the 
Former  Presidents  Act.  That  request  was 
made.  A  request  for  $400,000  was  made. 
The  committee  cut  that  request  to  $153.- 
000.  My  amendment  would  now  cut  that 
further  and  specifically  set  forth  $5,000 
for  pension,  and  $45,000.  which  would  be 
a  limitation  on  what  could  be  spent  until 
this  committee  takes  another  look  at  it. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  Presidential  Transition  Act. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  Former  Presi- 
dents Act. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Which  is  not  supposed  to 
be  in  effect  except  for  pension  funds  un- 
til 6  months  after  he  leaves  office. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  These  funds  cannot  be 
used  until  February  9,  1975.  funds  for 
communication  expenses,  and  so  forth. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  When  the  gentleman  says 
that  a  certain  amour.t  is  requested  and 


that  he  is  going  to  allow  the  GSA  only 
to  request  certain  funds,  that,  in  effect, 
is  putting  a  seal  of  approval  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  have  to  com- 
mit orselves  to  even  though  the  law  does 
not  authorize  us  to  do  so  until  6  months 
from  now. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Yes.  but  it  would  be 
reviewed  at  the  next  supplemental. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  that 
starting  on  the  9th  of  February,  1975, 
the  Former  Presidents  Act.  becomes  ef- 
fective. Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  program  that  we  start  here  would 
continue  throughout  the  lifetime  of  a 
former  President. 

The  $153,000  that  we  have  allowed  in 
this  bill  Is,  I  think,  the  very  minimum 
that  we  can  appropriate  to  carry  out 
what  the  law  directs  to  be  done  In  this 
instance.  $55,000  of  it  represents  11 
months  of  pension  that  the  President 
is  entitled  to. 

The  other  $98,000  will  go  to  pay  the 
staff,  buy  all  the  supplies,  pay  for  all  of 
the  postage  and  communications  and 
otherwise  take  care  of  the  entire  cost 
of  tlie  office  of  the  former  President. 

Now.  the  Transition  Act  that  we  have 
talked  about  and  voted  on  recently  left 
a  safety  valve  in  this  in  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  assign  personnel  from  other 
Government  agencies  to  help  with  the 
transition  problem.  But  none  of  that 
could  be  done  under  this  provision. 

The  only  funds  that  will  be  avail- 
able to  carry  on  the  office  of  the  former 
President  will  be  this  item  here,  and  this 
will  be  the  time  when  the  most  intense 
work  starts,  when  the  help  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  staff  to  the  historians  and 
the  archivists  evaluating  the  Presidential 
papers  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  if  the  Mem- 
bers have  read  the  hearings,  they  un- 
derstand what  this  is.  If  they  know  what 
we  have  done  in  these  cases  with  all  the 
other  former  Presidents,  no  one  would 
really  want  to  cripple  this  provision. 

The  amendment  would  only  leave 
$45,000.  And  that  would  do  what?  For- 
mer President  Nixon  would  have  to  pay 
a  staff,  buy  all  the  supplies,  pay  for  all 
the  postage  and  all  the  other  incidental 
costs  of  running  an  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  really  a 
farce,  and  I  hope  the  Members  will  stay 
with  the  committee  on  this  Item,  be- 
cause this  is  an  altogether  different  prop- 
osition than  the  one  we  just  voted  on. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEED.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

This  amendment  goes  entirely  too  far. 
We  have  made  a  sharp  reduction  in  this 
appropriation,  and  we  have  already 
made  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  transi- 
tion money. 

It  seems  to  me  it  woiUd  be  most  ill- 
advised  for  the  House  to  go  below  the 
$153,000  that  has  been  recommended. 
I  am  hoping  that  the  House  will  not 
adopt  the  Addabbo  amendment.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
started  out  to  be  a  $400,000  item. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  was  to  be  $400,000. 

Mr.  STEED.  It  has  been  cut  to  $153.- 
000.  and  I  do  not  believe  we  can  reason- 
ably go  any  lower  than  that 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  does  seem 
to  me,  that  it  would  be  most  ill-advised 
and  improper  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, for  the  House  to  take  this  addi- 
tional shajp  and  punitive  action  against 
the  former  President. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, I  urge  tlie  House  to  support  the 
subcommittee  and  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

AMEllDMCNT  GFFEr.ED  BY  MR.  STOKES  AS  A  SUB- 
STITOTE  FOB  THE  AMEISDMEKT  OFrEEED  BY 
MR.  ADDABBO 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stokes  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Addabbo:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  amendment.  Insert  the 
following:  "$55,000.  to  be  available  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Former  Presidents  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  (3  U.S.C.  102  note)." 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  the  Addabbo  amendment 
does  not  disturb  the  former  I*residenfs 
pension.  It  leaves  the  $55,000  in  the  act 
to  pay  his  pension. 

What  the  amendment  does  do  is  take 
out  of  the  act  the  $45,000  which  the 
Addabbo  amendment  would  give  him. 

Now.  the  purpose  for  these  funds  imder 
the  Former  Presidents  Act  is  for  pension, 
office  staff,  and  related  expense.  I  say  to 
the  Members  that  Uie  testimony  before 
our  committee  is  that  there  will  be  no 
records  in  San  Clemente  for  the  people 
they  are  hiring  to  work  on. 

The  testimony  by  Mr.  Sampson,  in  re- 
^jonse  to  the  distinguished  chairman's 
questions  at  the  hearing,  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Steed.  What  part  of  the  access  to  and 
the  use  of,  the  moving  and  all  that  of  these 
tapes  and  materials,  is  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  courts? 

Mr.  Sampson,  Again,  I  am  not  completely 
familiar  with  all  the  detalLs.  But  my  under- 
standing is  that  Ifs  those  materials  that  are 
under  double  lock  that  are  presently  under 
the  most  contention.  It  Is  also  my  under- 
standing at  the  present  time  that.  Just  to  be 
safe,  the  courts  have  instructed  Mr.  Buchen 
that  none  of  tiie  Nixon  materials  are  to  be 
moved  until  there  is  further  negotiation  by 
the  courts.  In  other  words,  even  the  mate- 
rials we  have  in  or.r  archives  or  warehouses 
cannot  be  moved. 

I  .say  to  the  Members  that  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  an  altogether  vain  act 
for  us  to  supply  a  staff  to  work  on  some 
records  that  cannot  be  moved  out  of 
these  warehouses.  In  addition,  I  think  we 
have  to  look  at  the  justification  given  us 
by  Mr.  Sampson  for  the  appropriation 
of  these  funds. 

He  said  that  the  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized and  respected  the  special  role 
of  a  former  President  by  granting  to 
hi.n  benefits  such  as  a  pension,  office 
space,  staff,  travel  funds  and  related 
support,  so  that  he  can  maintain  a  crea- 
tive presence  as  an  adviser  in  national 
and  International  public  life. 


He  said  that  this  former  President  \?  11 
be  called  upon,  as  have  others  before  iiim. 
by  citizens  and  scholars,  journalists  and 
pui:^c  officials,  to  provide  his  views  on 
a  great  variety  of  issues.  The  funds  re- 
quested will  enable  him  to  respond  to 
these  requests  and  allow  us  all  to  bene- 
fit from  his  experience  as  President. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  think  that  in  justify- 
ing the  appropriation  of  these  funds  we 
have  to  take  into  account  tlie  actions 
and  conduct  of  tills  former  President 
during  the  eight  weeks  he  has  been  out 
of  office.  During  those  two  months  he  has 
been  a  recluse.  He  has  not  been  available 
to  citizens,  scholars,  joianalists  and  pub- 
lic officials,  nor  do  we  have  any  evidence 
or  te.-Umcny  bcfoiC  the  cciamittee  that 
anyone  in  this  category  has  sought  him 
out. 

We  have  no  evidence  of  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  this  former  President  to 
maintain  a  creative  presence  in  national 
and  international  public  life. 

There  is  no  evidence  before  this  Con- 
gress of  his  being  .sought  out  for  his 
views  and  advice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  grant  of  ap- 
propriations over  and  above  the  $55,000 
for  Ills  pension  here  is  certainly  un- 
warranted under  the  circimistances. 

Mr.  Sampson  said  to  us  that  the  worth 
of  a  former  President's  records  and  ad- 
vice is  inevitable.  The  funds  requested 
will  make  both  available  to  the  American 
people  and  the  world. 

Obviously  with  90  percent  of  his  rec- 
ords under  court  order,  with  no  indicia 
as  to  when  we  can  expect  their  release, 
this  statement  of  Mr.  Sampson  is  not 
true.  If  the  statement  is  not  true,  then 
we  have  no  justiflcation  for  the  appro- 
priation of  the  fimds. 

In  other  words,  we  are  confronted  at 
this  time  with  an  agreement  that  is  a 
joke.  This  agreement  signed  by  Mr. 
Sampson  and  Mr.  Nixon  does  not  give 
the  records  and  materials  of  Mr.  Nixon 
to  the  American  people. 

At  some  future  date  Mr.  Kixon  says 
he  will  donate  such  documents  as  he  de- 
sires. All  we  have  at  this  time  is  his  ex- 
pression of  an  intent  to  donate.  The 
agreement  further  provides  for  such  re- 
strictions as  he  determines. 

He  retains  all  legal  and  equitable  title 
to  the  materials. 

He  provides  for  deposit  of  these  mate- 
I'ials  where  he  designates,  and  for  access 
to  be  gained  only  by  the  use  of  two  keys, 
one  to  be  held  by  him  and  one  by  Mr. 
Sampson. 

After  3  years  he  can  withdraw  from 
deposit  any  or  all  materials  on  deposit. 
Any  official  of  the  United  States  who 
is  served  v.ith  a  subpena  relative  to  any 
of  these  materials  mu.'^t  immediately 
notify  Mr.  Nixon  and  let  him  respond. 

The  tapes  are  to  remain  on  deposit 
for  5  years,  until  September  1,  1979,  at 
which  time  he  makes  a  gift  of  the  tapes 
to  the  United  States  sub.iect  to  the  pro- 
visions that  the  United  States  must  de- 
stroy such  tapes  as  he  directs. 

No  American  cr.n  even  listen  to  one  of 
these  tapes  without  Mr.  Nixon's  written 
approval  under  this  agreement. 

I  say  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  $45,C00,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  my  amendment. 


I.I;.  ROBISON  cf  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
ntmibc  r  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chr*irman.  we  are  now  agaui  in 
about  tlie  same  situation  with  respect  to 
this  item  as  Uiat  vhich  pertained  a  few 
montiis  ago  when  we  were  considering 
the  transition  moneys.  Again,  the  ma- 
jority on  our  subcommittee  contemplates 
a  squeeze  play  of  sorts  under  which,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  $153,000  recom- 
mendation that  we  have  in  the  bill — 
which  is  a  $247,000  reduction  from  the 
original  request — we  have  to  oppose  both 
the  pending  amendments. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Stores',  sugge.sts  $55,000.  or 
just  the  pro-rate  portion,  tliis  fiscal  year, 
of  the  Nixon  pension:  the  gentleman 
iiom  New  York,  Mr.  Addabbo,  who  is  also 
a  good  friend,  suggests  $100,000,  includ- 
iios  the  $55,000  pension. 

By  way  of  background,  again,  the  re- 
quest was  for  $400,000,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Former  Presidents  Act,  under 
which,  please  remember,  no  benefits  can 
be  afforded  to  Mr.  NLxon  imtil  after  next 
February  9,  or  6  months,  that  is,  after  he 
left  office,  with  such  benefits  as  are  pro- 
vided him  under  the  Presidential  Tran- 
sition Act,  whatever  they  may  turn  out 
to  be.  being  supposed  to  take  care  of  his 
needs  until  then. 

The  subcommittee  reduced  the  original 
request  in  a  major  way  by  deleting,  in  its 
entirety,  the  $110,000  included  origiiiaUy 
tiierein  to  consti-uct  a  vault  in  a  Federal 
facility  near  San  Clemente  to  temporar- 
ily house  the  classified  portion  of  the 
Nixon  papers.  We  felt  that  matter  ought 
to  be  held  in  abeyance,  pending  a  review 
of  the  tentative  agreement  made  as  be- 
tween Mr.  Nixon  and  the  GSA  Adminis- 
trator concerning  disposition  of  those 
papers,  and  pending,  also,  some  possible 
legislative  solution  affecting  Mr.  Nixon's 
ownership  and  control  over  the  same  fn- 
der  the  existing,  and  unprecedented,  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  then  further  reduced  the  reo.uest 
by  proportioning  it  off  again.st  the  5 
months  in  this  fiscal  year,  after  February 
9.  and  then  Included  the  full  $55,000  for 
the  eleven-twelfths  portion  of  the  jien- 
slon  to  which  Mr.  Nixon  would  appe,.  i  lo 
be  entitled  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Deducting  the  $55,000  for  the  pension, 
then,  from  our  recommended  figure  of 
$153,000  would  actually  leave  Mr.  Nixon. 
.?fter  February  9th,  with  only  $98  00<» 
available  for  staff,  postage,  and  ether 
expenses  such  as  were  provided  to  other 
former  presidents. 

I  suppose,  based  uix>n  what  we  did  a 
few  moments  ago.  that  very  few  of  u^ 
v.ant  to  be  confused  v-ith  the  facts,  the 
historical  facts,  that  is,  but  by  the  way 
of  contrast,  Lyndon  Johnson  received 
benefits  mider  the  Former  PrcsideiVts 
Act  In  fiscal  1972 — his  last  full  year  of 
bcnofits  thereunder — amounting  to  the 
ruin  of  $206,559  even  though,  by  that 
time,  he  v.as  well  out  of  his  earlier  trr.n- 
sitional  period. 

In  my  judgment,  and  that  of  a  slim 
majority  on  the  subcommittee,  the  sum 
we  recommend  is,  then,  little  eiMnigh  un- 
der the  circura;:tances,  and  we  urge  the 
Members  to  support  us  and  defeat  both 
of  the  pending  amendments. 
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AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.!  WALDIK    TO    TH« 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  ^OL.  AOOABBO 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Cluilrman.  I  oflfer 
iv.\  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  M<.  Wau)ie  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  J^dabbo:  In  the 
aineudiaent  of  the  gen'tlemari  from  New  York, 
Mr  Addabbo,  strike  out  the  linguage  "tSS.OOO 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  (*  subsection  (a) 
of  I  he  Former  Presidents  kct  of  1958,  as 
aiut-ucicd  (3  U.S.C.  102  note)t" 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Cfiairman,  thi.s 
amendment  addresses  on)|-  the  pension. 
All  other  artions  thus  far  pave  excluded 
the  pension  trom  any  consideration.  My 
own  personal  belief  is  thatjthe  action  the 
Hoiu.e  takes  on  this  $5,00(^  a  month  gra- 
tuitous pension  will  be  thd  most  Instnic- 
tive  action  as  to  what  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  believes  i.«rthe  nature  of 
the  service  that  Richard  I^xon  rendered 
the  Nation  iji  his  years  ai  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  doel  not  seem  to 
me  that  any  such  judgments  are  involved 
in  any  decisions  relative  io  the  moneys 
pa.sable  for  transition  expenses  of  the 
Presidency.  If  v.e  believe  1  is  service  was 
linnorable  and  deserving  »f  reward,  we 
siiould  vote  a  Piesident  al  gratuitous 
peiLs*on  of  $5,000  a  month  i  s  this  bill  pro- 
poses. If,  on  the  other  ha:  id,  we  believe 
tliat  ills  service  was  not  Y  3norable,  was 
not  de.erving  of  reward,  t len  we  ought 
to  opiwse  th"  Prtsidentij  1  pension  of 
S.3.000  a  month. 

Til  argument  of  the  lat  er  thesis,  let 
ir.e  .suggest  the  two  presui  iptive  bits  of 
evidence  that  we  must  coru  ider.  the  first 
one  being  the  action  of  tlie  Committee 
on  the  Judiciaiw — imanii  lous,  if  you 
will— that  the  President  committed  an 
impeachable  otTense  that  m;rited  his  im- 
Ijeachinent  and  hi.s  removiJ  from  office 
alter  a  trial  and  conviction  n  the  Senate. 
The  President  apreed  t  lat  was  the 
certain  consequence  tliat  le  was  con- 
fronting, and  in  his  resignation  an- 
r.oiincement  stated  that  he  fcas  resigning 
because  he  wa^  persuaded  tl  at  the  House 
%\ould  impeach,  the  SenaK  would  con- 
vict, and  he  would  be  removed  from 
office.  Had  that  occurred,  lie  would  not 
be  deserving  of  or  receive  a  [pension. 

The  second  instance  that 'we  ought  to 
consider  in  examining  and  evaluating  the 
nature  of  the  conduct  of  serVice  rendered 
by  Mr.  Nixon  during  his  yeiirs  as  Preri  • 
dent  is  the  determination  tHat  President 
Ford  made  about  that  convict  when  he 
extended  him  a  pardon  for  paving  com- 
mitted criminal  acts  durint  his  Presi- 
dency. I 

President  Ford  said  to  th^  Nation  that 
the  extension  of  the  pard0n  presump- 
tively meant  that  Mr.  Nixo4  had  in  fact 
committed  criminal  conduct  during  the 
time  he  was  President  ofl  the  United 
States,  and  any  doubts  tha^  might  exist 
V.  ith  respect  to  that  were  r«  moved  when 
the  former  President  accef  bed  the  par- 
don, which  was  the  admision  on  the 
former  President's  part  thi  t  he  too  be 
lieved  he  had  dishonored  th^t  office  dur- 
ing his  service. 

If  that  be  the  case  we  ougl  it  not  to  vote 
$5,000  a  month  pension  as  i  reward  for 
honorable  service  as  Pres^ent  of  the 
United  States. 


The  former  President  Is  already  draw- 
ing his  pension  that  accrued  and  properly 
so  during  the  years  of  his  legislative  serv- 
ice and  his  Vice  Presidential  service.  He 
applied  for.  and  I  was  told  by  the  CIvU 
Service  Commission  he  received  that  pen- 
sion, although  the  amount  properly  was 
not  disclosed  to  me.  He  applied  for  and 
received  that  pension  commencing  on  Au- 
gust 1,  so  it  Is  not  a  question  of  being 
entitled  to  a  pension  or  removing  a  pen- 
sion to  which  he  has  been  entitled  by 
reason  of  honorable  sei-vice.  It  is  only 
the  question  of  the  gratuitous  Presiden- 
tial pension  which  is  a  pension  to  which 
he  is  not  entitled  unless  this  House  and 
the  Senate  vote  the  funds  to  pay  that 
pension. 

That  is  a  discretionary  act  and  in  the 
exercise  of  that  discretion  that  essential 
judgment  for  history  will  have  been  made 
as  to  what  the  Congress  judged  to  be 
the  nature  of  the  former  President's  con- 
duct while  he  served  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  ^ork.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Waldie>. 

Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  I  regret  to  hitnide 
a&ain  upon  the  patience  of  this  House 
but  these  I  think  will  be  the  final  re- 
marks I  will  make  this  evening  and.  if 
the  Members  are  lucky,  or  my  congres- 
sional career. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  raises,  with  his  amendment, 
an  interesting  proposition. 

If  I  understand  him  correctly,  he 
wishes  to  deprive  Richard  Nixon  of  the 
pension — $60,000  per  annum  at  the 
moment — to  which  he  would  otherwLse 
be  entitled  for  his  services  as  President, 
on  the  grounds  that  such  a  pension  was 
only  to  be,  and  I  quote  from  his  remarks 
on  Monday.  ".  .  .  awarded  as  a  result 
of  a  recognition  of  meritorious  and  hon- 
orable -service";  and  Mr.  Waldix  there- 
after argues,  quoting  again  from  his  re- 
marks on  Monday  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Nixon,  that: 

His  conduct  and  his  servk  e  w.as  not  meri- 
torious. It  was  unworthy.  It  was  not  hon- 
orni>le;  it  wa.s  dishonorable,  and  we  ought 
to  reflect  our  judgment  on  that  aspect  by 
this  vote  .  .  . 


He  also  asks  us  to  remember — and 
again  I  quote  from  his  remarks  on  Mon- 
day— that — 

This  House  will  be  a<:corded  only  Lliis  one 
oppoitunuy  to  prp  ent  our  Judgment  on  rec- 
ord as  to  what  we  think  of  the  nature  of  the 
service  that  Richard  Nixon  rendered  ns  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  There  will  be  no 
other  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote  on  that  sub- 
ject unless  .someone  introtluces  a  resolution 
of  inip>*achnient. 

In  Other  words,  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia is  seeking  to  somehow  equate  this 
vote  on  this  amendment  with  a  vote  on 
the  question  of  impeachment,  which  the 
Members  of  this  House  were  spared  from 
dointj  by  tlie  former  President's  deci- 
sion to  resign. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Waldie  asks  each  of  us 
how  we  would  have  voted  had  we.  in  fact, 
been  confronted  with  such  a  vote  upon 
impeachment. 

To  answer  only  for  myself,  let  me  go 


on  record — as  I  already  have  previous- 
ly— by  saying  that.  In  such  an  event,  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment as  reported  by  the  Judicial 
Committee,  or  at  least,  certainly,  for 
both  articles  I  and  n,  thereof. 

Indeed,  unless  all  the  "nose  counts" 
taken  then  were  wrong,  that  Is  how  the 
vast  majority  of  us,  here  in  this  House 
would  have  voted— absent  that  resigna- 
tion. Thereafter,  then,  there  would  have 
been  a  Senate  impeachment  trial  and 
while,  certainly,  it  seems  to  many  that 
Mr.  Nixon  would  have  been  found  guilty 
of  having  committed  an  impeachable 
offense,  or  offenses,  and  removed  from 
oflire— thus  forfeiting  hi.^  right  to  this 
same  pen.sion— such  a  result  is  still  some- 
what conjectural  since,  as  we  and  a 
watching  Nation  learned  during  those 
days  of  the  televised  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee lioarings,  a  different  standard  of 
proof  from  that  required  here  in  the 
House  would  have  applied  at  a  Senate 
trial  and.  of  course,  Mr.  Nixon  would 
have  had  his  chance  to  offer  whatever 
defcn.se  he  had.  In  law  or  fact,  to  the 
charges  brought  against  him. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  none  of  that 
happened,  of  course — but  some  of  us  are 
still  obsessed  with  the  question  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  even  though  it  would  seem 
clear,  at  least  to  me,  that  the  "system" 
worked,  as  they  say,  and  that  the  great 
constitutional  battle  over  the  Nixon  Pres- 
idency was  "won"  on  the  day  he  left 
office. 

Of  course,  it  would  have  been  more 
satisfying  for  some  if  he  had  left  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  so  to  speak,  confessing 
all  his  sins  like  the  Ancient  Mariner  to 
all  who  would  hear. 

But  so.  what  do  we  do,  now,  with  Rich- 
ard Nixon— private  citizen,  albeit  also  a 
former  President  whose  political  career 
is  ruined  beyond  all  repair? 

To  me,  personally.  It  matters  little. 

But  I  would  ventme  to  suggest  we  let 
him  go,  in  peace — for,  as  I  noted  Monday, 
there  is  good  and  bad  in  each  of  us,  and 
not  just  In  those  chosen  few  who  serve  us 
as  Presidents;  and,  surely,  there  was 
enough  that  was  good  and  meritorious 
during  those  6  years  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Presi- 
dency to  at  least  weigh  off  against  some 
of  that  which,  in  the  end,  appeared  evil 
enough  to  warrant  our  votes,  as  House 
Members,  for  his  Impeachment. 

What  standard,  then,  do  we  raise  here, 
today? 

Do  we  rate  Richard  Nixon's  services  all 
bad.  and  vote  him  nothing  in  the  way  of 
a  pension? 

Do  we  rale  him.  on  the  other  hand, 
"half-bad,"  and  vote  him  half  liis 
pension? 

Or  do  we  recognize.  Instead,  that  we 
owe  an  obligation  greater  tlian  that 
measurable  solely  In  dollars  to  any  man 
who  ventures  to  serve  us  as  President  in 
these  dangerous  and  tumultuous  times, 
and  vote  the  Waldie  amendment  down? 

The  latter  is  what  I  hope  we  will  do; 
thus  taking  a  small  step  to  help  end  the 
vengeful  spirit  that  still  seems  to  be 
abroad  in  our  land  among  a  few  people 
who — and  I  certainly  do  not  imput  such 
a  motive  to  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment— will  forget  nothing  and  forgive 
nothing. 
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Let  me  close  with  the  same  quotation 
I  used  from  columnist  Vermont  Royster, 
on  yesterday,  relative  to  further  "pun- 
ishment" of  Richard  Nixon: 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  Richard  Nixon 
has  been  punished  for  his  transgressions, 
with  a  punishment  no  man  can  feel  who  has 
not  been  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
did  not  merely  lose  an  ofBce.  His  life  has 
been  destroyed,  his  place  In  history  sullied, 
his  40  years  of  public  service  smashed.  He 
wears  already  the  stigma  of  the  outcast;  the 
shame  must  haunt  him  forever.  That  he 
brought  It  on  himself  makes  it  no  less  a 
punishment. 

Mr.  Chau-man.  it  is  time  to  close  the 
book  on  this  sorry  chapter  in  our  history, 
and  to  begin  to  look  to  the  future  rather 
than  the  past. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  ranking  colleague  on  the  sub- 
committee for  trying  to  make  these  is- 
sues clear. 

The  Issue  here  is  not  Richard  Nixon. 
Section  (a)  of  the  Ponner  Presidents  Act 
merely  states  that,  in  effect,  former 
Presidents  shall  receive  a  pension  equal 
to  that  of  the  salary  of  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

Now,  Richard  Nixon  has  been  deter- 
mined by  all  the  authorities  to  be  a  for- 
mer President.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
petty  enough  not  to  appropriate  the 
money  as  the  law  provides,  then,  of 
course,  he  will  have  to  resort  to  legal  ac- 
tion. We  might  be  able  to  belittle  our- 
selves tonight,  but  we  cannot  prevent  the 
former  President  from  receiving  his  pen- 
sion. I  hope  the  House  will  conduct  itself 
honorably  by  rejecting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  take  up  where 
Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York  and  my  testi- 
mony left  off  on  September  12  of  this 
year,  after  the  courtesy  extended  to  me 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
volved who  allowed  me  to  address  the 
committee  about  5:30  that  evening. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  points,  not, 
as  I  told  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RoBisoN)  out  of  a  sense  of  ven- 
geance or  retribution,  but  because  I 
think  they  deal  with  realities  that  sur- 
round the  issue. 

Gerald  Ford  began,  at  least  up  to  11 
o'clock  on  September  8,  to  nurture  our 
rather  fragile  confidence  in  the  political 
process  that  had  been  so  badly  damaged 
over  the  last  half  generation.  I  say  the 
last  half  generation  deliberately,  not  the 
last  4  or  5  years  but  the  last  half  gen- 
eration, encompassing  two  administra- 
tions— one  Democratic  and  one  Repub- 
lican. 

On  11  o'clock  that  morning,  I  think 
he  did  himself  irreparable  damage  po- 
litically and,  more  importantly,  did  us. 
as  public  servants,  and  the  country 
Irreparable  damage  by  shattering  once 
again  the  promise  of  at  least  a  beginning 
to  rebuild  that  confidence. 

My  purpose,  and  what  prompted  me 
to  go  before  the  committee  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  was  not  to  deprive  the  President 
of  what  he  may  be  determined  to  be  en- 
titled to  by  the  sections  of  these  acts, 
but  rather,  to  ask  that  committee,  and 


to  ask  this  House  now,  to  broaden  the 
dimensions  of  our  concern;  to  look  Ft 
the  reality  today  in  this  country;  to  look 
at  what  has  been  done  to  public  confi- 
dence after  the  event  of  September  8; 
and  to  begin  to  consider  not  in  narrow 
isolation  from  the  event,  what  amounts 
of  money  should  be  involved. 

Apparently,  our  present  President  was 
hot  successful  in  attempting  to  get  more 
from  Mr.  Nixon  by  way  of  appreciation 
for  what  caused  his  departure  from  the 
Presidency.  If  we  take  the  remarks  of 
August  8  of  this  year.  16  minutes'  worth 
in  entirety  and  take  that  portion  which 
addressed  his  reasons  for  leaving,  we 
have  one  great  explanation — it  v.  as  a  lo.'^s 
of  political  support. 

If  we  take  the  remarks  made  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  present  President  pardoning 
Richard  Nixon  on  September  8,  we  get 
an  appreciation  of  how  little  California 
has  heightened  his  awareness  as  to  the 
problems  attendant  in  handling  the 
issue  called  Watergate. 

Nowhere  is  there  in  that  dialog  any- 
thing resembling  the  approach  of  the 
protagonist  in  the  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  or  calling  for  the  diminution  of 
a  person.  But,  moreover,  nowhere  in  what 
we  have  done  here  is  there  any  greater 
appreciation  for  what  is  really  at  stake. 

Wiiat  do  we  do  as  people  representing 
tills  country  to  begin  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  governmental  process?  I 
suggest  to  the  Members  today  that  the 
amount  of  money  involved  is  really  only 
what  .somebody  else  earlier  sought.  It 
would  make  little  difference  to  the  esti- 
mate of  this  President  if  we.  on  the  part 
of  a  substantial  segment  of  the  public, 
do  act  effectively  now  to  contribute  to- 
ward rebuilding  that  confidence  through 
responsible  action. 

All  I  ask  is  that  we  understand  that 
reality,  that  we  use  the  leverage  we  have, 
as  cruel  as  it  may  be,  to  deal  in  those 
terms  and  that  language,  and  get  at  least 
what  we  can  by  way  of  an  appreciation 
for  wiiat  was  involved. 

The  grounds  go  beyond  erosion  of  a 
political  support,  or  the  perspective 
brought  about  by  a  California  location 
and  instead  go  to  a  central  understand- 
ing of  what  brought  about  a  Watergate 
and  the  widespread  support  for  Articles 
of  Impeachment.  We  should,  it  seems  to 
me,  begin  to  nurture  what  I  think  was 
promised  for  at  least  a  brief  period  on 
the  p?rt  of  Gerald  Ford. 

So.  I  hope  that  is  part  of  the  apprecia- 
tion in  what  we  decide  to  do  today,  and 
we  develop  in  some  fa.shion  or  act  in 
some  fashion  which  will  signify  our  ap- 
preciation for  this  reality. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues, 
I  must  say  that  I  would  never  have  imag- 
ined taking  the  well  of  the  House  to 
speak  again  of  the  problems  and  the 
situations  involving  our  former  Presi- 
dent. I,  as  a  Republican  and  as  an 
American  citizen,  such  as  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are,  would  have 
voted  to  impeach  the  President  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  been  called 
on  to  do  so. 

I  personally  felt  betrayed  by  the  Pre'4- 
dent  and  by  his  actions  In  his  last  2  years 


m  the  White  House,  but  in  spite  of 
these  feelings  that  I  have,  and  in  spite 
of  my  feelings  concerning  President 
Ford's  pardon  of  President  Nixon,  which 
I  felt  was  wrong,  the  one  thing  I  hope 
that  this  Congress  has  not  lost,  if  it 
truly  represents  the  American  people, 
is  p  feeling  of  compassion  and  love  for 
our  fellow  man.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
amendment  that  is  being  offered  now  is 
an  action  that  speaks  directly  against 
what  I  think  is  one  of  the  strongest, 
points  of  the  American  people:  the  will- 
ingness to  forgive,  the  willingness  to  act 
with  some  sense  of  human  kindness  to- 
ward someone  who  has  done  v.rong  and 
hns  partitularlv  wronged  thein. 

This  country  in  every  war  that  it  has 
fought — and  certainly  in  the  war  that  I 
personally  fought  in  World  War  II — ?t 
the  end  of  that  war.  and  in  spite  of  the 
many  atrocities  that  took  place,  this 
Congress  at  that  time  had  the  compas- 
sion under  the  leadership  of  a  Democra- 
tic President  to  move  ahead  and  to  fcr- 
pive  and  to  try  to  rebuild  those  coimtries 
that  had  committed  these  atrocities.  The 
Congress  did  what  was  right.  All  I  am 
a.^king  the  Members  to  do  tonight  is  to 
show  that  same  compassion  that  the 
American  people  have  shown  time  and 
time  again  and  to  overwhelmingly  defeat 
this  effort  to  take  from  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  served 
for  six  years,  a  pension  that  the  law 
clearly  states  he  is  entitled  to. 

I  think  for  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  act  in  any  other  way  at  this  time  would 
be  betrayal  of  the  American  people  and 
a  betrayal  of  our  office. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
fix  the  time  as  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, the  substitute  amendment,  and  the 
amendment  to  the  substitute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  de- 
bate on  all  amendments  now  pending 
close  at  8:15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 

to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.    MAHON.    Mr.   Chairman,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  all 

the  amendments  now  pending  close  at 

8:20  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  have  all  of  the  patience  in  the  world 
and  I  am  prepared  to  wait  until  we  have 
order,  and  I  .should  certainly  get  it  from 
the  side  that  has  such  a  compassionate 
sense  at  thi^  moment  toward  the  former 
President. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  I  have 
not  a  sense  of  vindictiveness.  nor  have  I 
the  inclination  to  undertake  to  reward 
what  constitutes  the  greatest  betrayal  of 
the  American  Nation  by  a  man  given  its 
highest  honor  in  its  entire  history — and 
that  is  precisely  what  is  being  asked  of 
tills  House. 

There  is  not  a  Member  here  who  par- 
ticipated in  voting  for  the  Former  Presi- 
dents Act  who  can  honestly  say  that  tliey 
ever  anticipated  that  they  would  be 
faced  with  the  difficult,  onerous  task  of 
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of  the  barshest 
that  iiavc  been 
ident    of    these 


havin;i  to  deiermiiie  v.l  ether  a  Icrnier 

"resickuL  wvs  a  fit  peioC  i  to  receive  thi^; 

gratuity  from  a  cation 

tivcly  generous  and  fori  ivmp.  a  charac- 

lovistic  which  he  did    lot  evidence  at 

any  time  during  hi.v  coi  ite  of  ser\ice  in 

edict.  Me  rendered  somq  i 

judgment  uiwn  others 

lendered    by    any    Pre  J 

United  States.  I 

Did  he  show  coinpa.s|ion.  tlie  degree 
.'1  cumpr.SvSion  liiat  Pre  lident  Toid  lia's 

howii  to  thohe  wlio  ccmniitted  trans- 
ircssions  during  the  \v:  r  in  SouUieast 
Asia?  No,  indeed,  he  di  i  nor.  He  spok*- 
cut  vigorously  ucaiiiSt  ;i%iiig  even  tht- 
:>liihtest  semblaiice  of  compassionate 
'.reatment  to  those  invol  ed  there,  many 
2;ureyoutii5. 

But  this  was  no  you  li.  Tnis  was  a 
r.iatuve,  experitviced  ma  i  v  ho  )md  been 
honored  twice  by  this  Nation  through 
election  to  its  highest  o(  Ice.  He  engaged 
in  the  most  reprehensiJ  le  kind  of  mis- 
conduct wlitn  tliere  wa'  no  need  for  it. 

Richard  Nixon  was  r  elected  in  1972 
v.ithout  the  need  of  a  campaign,  and 
everyone  knew  it.  Yet,  1  .e  went  on  and 
on  in  a  grasping?,  greedy  manner,  a  grab 
not  just  for  po .v.->r,  buf  fo  •  ti.e  conupling 
of  a  system. 

Kow  you  say,  ■  r-e  co'  ipa.^sionate.  Ee 
rorgi\ing." 

He  Ret.s  $18,000  fis  a  p  ;r.sion  Lrt  him 
ha^e  it  and  enjoy  it.  Tlia  .  he  has  earned. 

The  $60  000  a  year  he  forfeited  when 
he  broke  faitii  w  itli  the  l\  mevican  people. 
He  forfeited  it  Vvhcn  lie  lied  to  hi."- 
Iriends  and  his  clefende:  s,  as  lie  did  to 
ir.rn  prnminrnt  in  this  Cliamber  here: 
and  he  hai.  not  to  tlili  ni  )ment  armiti'.! 
DO  tile  transgrt  sions  cf  which  he  Is 
fei'.ilty,  of  which  I'.e  is  cbvionsly  ijiiiHy. 

Tin  Members  arc  not  just  acting  on 
behalf  of  their  ovn  individual  viev.T 
here.  We  arc  in  effect  ilie  fen.int  of 
tv.?ry  person  iu  cr  paiticuiar  district, 
and  they  do  not  feci  rt  ti  le  inomc.it  that 
sense  of  compassion  thnt  I  hare  heard 
voiced  hrre.  Thoy  are  enbitlered,  they 
are  ar.gered.  they  are  outraged;  and 
every  one  of  us  should  b ;  becaiue  there 
has  been  an  act.  a  reflec  ;ive  act,  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  a  la<  k  of  confidence 
in  the  institution-;  of  this  Nation.  We  arc 
ret  going  to  re.  tore  th;  t  through  the 
kind  of  generositv.  ti.e  kind  of  forgiving 
of  all  sins  and  forgeui  ig  of  all  post 
transgressions. 

If  you  can.  do  so.  Histra:.  v.ill  not  do 
i» .  I  do  net  intend  to  eithe  •. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Ch;  umcn.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  tiie  p  ?nding  amend- 
mer.t.  the  substiU'te  anendment,  and 
the  amendment  to  the  si  Kstitute  and  to 
the  paragrapii  havin^  to  do  with  allow- 
ances and  office  staff  ]  or  the  former 
President,  he  cou<  laded  at  8:1'0  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CtL^RMAN.  Members  standint; 
at  the  time  the  motion  was  agreed  to 
will  be  recognised  for  approximaiely  15 
seconds  each. 

t  By  unanimous  cons(  nt,  Mr.  Obev 
;.  ;elded  his  time  to  Ms.  Eoltzman." 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Th(  Chair  recos- 
i.izes  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 

Ms.  HoLTZMiVN  >  . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  ^  Thainnan,  as  a 
niember  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, during  our  impcacl  mcnt  inquiry  I 


engaged  la  tlie  griuunest  biisinesj  tlu;t  I 
have  ever  been  engaged  in. 

The  question  before  us  is  what  hai>- 
pened  mider  Richard  Nixon's  adminis- 
tration to  this  country  and  the  institu- 
tions that  we  cheri.sh  and  what  one  man. 
Richard  Nixon,  did  to  betray  and  sub- 
\ciX  th^in.  We  cannot  .so  easilj'  forget 
h.is  criminality.  Nor  can  we  erase  from 
our  muKls  the  profit  that  he  made  from 
his  Presidency — witness  the  'nillions  of 
taxpayots"  money  spent  on  Iris  private 
homes — and  the  benefits  that  are  pres- 
ently being  given  to  \\)rx\ — witness  the 
hundreds  oi  ihous:ind.;  oi  dollars  spent 
siu'^e  his  res-gnrtion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adopt'on  of  the 
aiv;cnd(nfut  offered  by  the  gentleman 
aom  CafJlornia  <Mr.  V/aldie".  and  I 
urge  rejection  of  all  the  funds  under  this 
act  to  be  provided  for  a  man  who  dis- 
graced the  office  to  whicli  he  v,  ";s  elected 
and  who  IjetrayeU  the  great  trait  and 
corlidciife  of  the  pconle  of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
ni:es  the  goiitlvman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis". 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  barL 
where  I  come  from  we  used  to  say.  'Don't 
kick  the  slats  out  of  a  snan  when  he  i; 
dov.n."  And  even  the  lowest  and  the 
meanest  kids  in  the  neighborhood  lived 
uu  to  that  precept  pretty  well. 

It  is  just  too  bad  if  this  House  canni  t 
do  at  least  a^  well  a~  ^.c  \\-?A  to  do  ba-k 
in  tho.se  days. 

I'r.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  will  beat  all 
of  these  stupid  and  vindictive  political 
amendments. 

"By  unanimo!is  consent,  Me.«srs.  Mix- 
""HEi.L  of  ^Tdn,land,  Daniflsov.  and  Le'-- 
CETT  yielded  their  time  to  Mr.  H.\n.va'  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chnir  recog- 
iiizpf.  the  gentlerifn  from  C;ihfoniia 
'.Mr.  Han .\ ,11. 

Ma  HANNA  ^.'r  Chn'rn.an.  .1  thank 
the  genilpnien  for  yielding  thf ii  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  v.nnt  to  speck  on  tl;!s 
n.attcr  just  in  the  vein  of  common<;enJC. 
I  think  V-  e  had  better  look  at  th's  thinir 
in  frrms  of  what  this  means  for  the  fu- 
ture, not  ji..>t  v.hat  11  means  for  the  per- 
sonalitj  of  Richard  Nixon. 

Before  this  House  l:i  its  wisdom 
voted  $25,000  per  year  for  Harry  Trvunan 
as  an  c.v -President,  we  in  the  United 
States  did  nothing  o.cr  and  above  the 
regular  Federal  pension  for  ex-Pre.-i- 
dents.  Se^ C;al  ex-Presideuls  suu.;recl  s*?- 
vcre  economic  hardohip.  But  our  tradi- 
tion and  principles  separated  slarklv 
tlie  man  nnd  the  office  of  Pre:.:'deul.  The 
office  of  President  indeed  all  elective  cf- 
fices  were  held  in  trust.  Tlie  oiScc  was 
important  abo\e  the  holder. 

Recei-.t  liistory  has  blurred  tiiib  bai.ic 
concept  and  belief.  This  gives  riie  to  a 
question  cf  ownerihiy.  custody,  couu'ol 
and  so  fortii  cf  the  pape:s  r.nd  document.- 
of  ofDce.  We  liavc,  I  Ijelieve.  swung  the 
pendulum  to  far  in  favor  of  the  office 
holder,  we  once  it^noreu.  Please  review 
with  rae  the  commonsonse  explanation  to 
the  ordinary  tax-paying  citizen  who  gets 
along  on  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  year 
usually  with  a  family,  that  we  liere  today 
detprmine  a  President  cf  the  United 
States  leaving  offlce  under  a  cloud  .shall 
receive  $100,000  for  6  months  as  tran^i- 


tion  func's,  S18.000  to  $20,000  for  life  as  a 
Federal  pension,  starting  February  l97.i: 
$60,000  per  year  for  life  as  a  Presidential 
pension  and  then  not  more  than  $96,000 
for  life  for  assistance,  help  and  expense 
monev — all  tliis  iind  a  pardon,  too. 

It  in  my  jud'^ment  will  challenj-e  the 
toleiTince  of  commonsense  to  tht  aver- 
age tax-pnjing  Ameiican.  ParUcularly 
wlicn  there  is  t-n  already  annoiiiiced  in- 
tention to  put  to  special  private  profit— 
thf»  experience,  the  papers,  the  docu- 
n\eiit^>  all  made  possi'oie  'oy  a  public  trust 
betray lO. 

I  do  not  lliink  tVie  Amtiiciu  peoi-le  are 
v  iridic  live  nor  that  thev  lack  a  sen.se  of 
ruiiue.ss  or  a  leeliaEr  cf  compassion.  Bui 
do  not  fail  to  ?ive  some  credence  to  Ihtii- 
c'.numonsense  and  compassion  or  sp- 
■n'eci-.Lion  for  t'nat  balance  of  benefiu. 
and  biudens  that  tends  to  make  seupc. 

iJr.  Cliairmcn,  we  need  to  I'lSe  cUscre- 
iiiu  as  wcil  as  compassion  iu  this  vote 
ti-day  and  this  House  needs  to  reexamine 
ti.e  b3sic  authorizing  lav,s  affecting  all 
ex-Presidents — tlie  pendultun  must 
swing  back  to  less  consideration  for  the 
ofDce  holder  and  mere  concern  for  the 
irust  and  the  Office  of  President. 

The  CIIAI1;MAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gtntlenian    from    California    tMr. 

JOHM  L.  BUKTONi. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Cliair- 
nian.  I  ein  not  a  \indictive  person.  I 
h  ;ve  never  kicked  an:- cue  when  l>e  is 
clown. 

I  will  onh  point  out  to  the  Members 
tliitt  in  addition  to  the  pension  tliat  i^ 
vested,  Mr.  Ni.\on  has  received  a  guar- 
aute?  Ci  i>2  million  to  write  his  book. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  ^'cntlemaa  from  New  Y^rk 
I  Mr  KocH'. 

r.lv.  KOCIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not 
rewaid  those  people  that  we  send  to  jail, 
like  those  who  are  rotting  hi  the  Wa.'^h- 
ingcon,  D.C.  jail,  or  Lorton  v  itli  emoiu- 
ments  of  office  and  pensions.  I  think  tiiat 
former  President  Nixon  U  a  lucky  guj-,  in 
that  he  is  not  .sitting  with  them.  We  are 
not  taking  aw  ay  with  this  vote  his  vested 
fifcu.sion  eerned  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  Vice  President.  But  we  have 
every  riglit  not  to  reward  him  with  an 
additional  $60  000  annual  payment 
which  should  be  reserved  for  tho.se  who 
lionorably  .ser\'e  as  President.  He  dis- 
honored that  office,  left  in  disgrace  and 
was  pardoned  for  liis  crimes  by  President 
Ford.  The  pardon  dofi,  not  restore  tlie 
emoluments  of  oince,  ii  simply  pievenk; 
his  pio.-.ecution  and  conviction,  and  that 
is  .vet  to  Ije  tested  in  court. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
r-izes  tlie  gen  lies  omau  frorii  New  York 
i?»L..  Aczuc.i. 

Ms.  ADZUG.  Mr.  Chr.lirr.an.  I  think  it 
i.^  tlie  American  public  that  deserves  our 
compasijion.  They  do  not  see  things  the 
wr y  wo  do.  Tliey  do  not  see  tiiis  tlie  way 
we  do  iit  all.  The  way  they  tee  it,  is  that 
here  ia  a  man  who  io  goins  to  uiijustiv 
enikh  himself.  And  that  we  rnrlch  liim 
btcaufe  he  is  part  of  our  club  and  we 
hold  him  above  the  ordinarj-  standards 
we  apply  to  others.  If  we  believe  in  ecjua! 
j'istice,  then  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  and 
fair  to  say  tliat  we  cannot  reward  some- 
one who  has  dishonorably  left  public 
oftce.  If  we  do  so  then  we  shall  have  Xo 
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deal  differently  with  other  and  more 
ordinary  situations.  Do  we  open  up  the 
situations  in  which  men  who  were 
dishonorably  separated  from  positions  in 
public  service,  In  military  service,  and 
private  Industry  and  stripped  of  pecuni- 
ary payments  that  may  otherwise  have 
been  due  them,  and  now  reward  these 
people  with  these  payments.  And  if  we 
do  not  where  is  our  compassion  for  these 
people,  who  have  suffered  as  has  the 
President  as  a  result  of  the  acts  they 
have  committed. 

The  Former  Presidents  Act  was  never 
Intended  to  apply  to  a  situation  in  which 
a  President  was  to  be  impeached  if  he 
did  not  resign. 

We  do  dishonor  to  ourselves  and  the 
American  people  if  we  vote  this  appro- 
priation for  Richard  Nixon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

ROBISON)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  the  peo- 
ple who  are  promoting  these  amend- 
ments on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
once  again  asking  for  a  double  standard, 
one  for  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
one  for  someone  else.  It  seems  strange  to 
me  that  Mr.  Gallagher,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  and  Mr.  Dowdy,  another 
former  Member  of  this  body,  and  others 
who  have  been  convicted,  are  receiving 
their  pensions,  and  they  say  this  should 
not  apply  in  this  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Waldie)  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

recordeq  vote 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  46,  noes  344, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 


Abzug 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Breckinridge 
Brown,  CaUf . 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Dellums 
niggs 
Dlngell 
Drinan 


[Roll  No.  561 
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Edwards,  Calif 

Nix 

Eilberg 

O'Hara 

Fascell 

Rangel 

Ford 

Rees 

Gibbons 

Riegle 

Green,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Hanna 

Sarbanes 

Harrington 

Schroeder 

Hechler,  w.  Va 

Stanton, 

Holtzman 

James  V. 

Koch 

Stark 

Leggett 

Stokes 

Metcalfe 

Waldie 

Mezvinsky 

Wilson. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Charles  H 

Moss 

Calif. 

Nedzl 

Abdnor 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
BafalU 
Baker 
Bauman 
Ecard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
BiaggI 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
BreauJC 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

crarney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Con  able 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Evlns.  Tenn. 
FincUey 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
FOiey 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
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Fraser 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Froehlich 
Puqua 
Gaydoa 
Gialmo 
GUman 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Cioodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hillis 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Holt 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 

Lagomarslno 
Land  grebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lett 
Lujan 
Luken 
McCloskey 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McPall 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madigan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Marazitl 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin,  N.C. 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Matstmaga 
Maz?;oll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mil  ford 
Miller 
Mills 


Mlnish 

Mink 

MitcheU,  N.T. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  m. 

Murtba 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parris 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Quie 

Quillen 

Hailsback 
Randall 

Regula 

Reuss 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 

Roe 
Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rostenkow&ki 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
.Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Svmms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tlernan 


Traxler 

Treen 

UdaU 

Ullnian 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 


Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 


Wright 

Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  HI. 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 44 


Anderson,  ni. 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Elatnlk 

Bocgs 

Brasco 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Cr.re.v,  K.V. 

Derwin.skt 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Dulski 

Eshlenian 

Evans,  Colo. 


Fisher 

Prelinghuysen 

Fulton 

Gettys 

Griffiths 

Haley 

Hawkins 

Heoert 

K  :rinut 

Johnson,  Colo. 

McClory 

KrrKay 

Mat;den 

Mf.yne 

MitEhall,  Ohio 


Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Podell 
Rarick 
Reld 
Rhode.? 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
•Sandman 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Tearue 
Towell,  Nev. 
Young,  Alaska 
Ycung.  Ga. 
Zwach 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Ae'- 

DABBO) . 

The  question  vas  taken;  and  the 
Chair  announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  It. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  107,  noes  277, 
answered  "present"  5,  not  voting  45,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  562] 
AYES— 107 


Abzug 

Foley 

Patman 

Adams 

Ford 

Pepper 

Alexander 

Gaydos 

Pike 

Anderson, 

Gialmo 

P-angel 

Calif. 

Gibbons 

Rees 

Ashley 

Gonzalez 

Reuss 

BadUIo 

Grasso 

Riegle 

Bennett 

Gray 

Roe 

Bevill 

Green,  Pa. 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Bingham 

Gude 

Rosenthal 

Boland 

Hanna 

St  CJermain 

Brad  em  as 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Sarbanes 

Breckinridge 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Schroeder 

Brooks 

Helstoskl 

Seiberling 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hicks 

Shipley 

Burke,  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Stanton, 

Burton,  Phillip 

Hungate 

James  V. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stark 

Chisholm 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Steele 

Clay 

Jordan 

Stokes 

Collins,  ni. 

KOch 

Studds 

Corman 

Kyros 

Sullivan 

CX>tter 

Lcpgett 

Symington 

Cronin 

Lehman 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Danlelson 

Long,  Md. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Deilums 

Luken 

Tlernan 

Denholm 

Matsunaga 

Traxler 

Dent 

Mazzoli 

Van  Deerlln 

Diggs 

Mezvinsky 

Vander  Veen 

Dir.pell 

Mink 

Vanik 

Donchue 

Mcakley 

W.-ildie 

Drinan 

Morgan 

Wilscn. 

Eckhardt 

MOSS 

Charles  H., 

Edwar<:s,  Calif. 

Nedzi 

calif. 

Eilberg 

Nix 

Wolff 

Fascell 

O'Hara 

Yates 

Flowers 

O'Neill 

NOES— 277 

Young,  Tex. 

Abdnor 

Annunzlo 

Aspin 

Addabbo 

Archer 

Bafalis 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Arends 

Baker 

Andrews, 

Armstrong 

Bauman 

N.  Dak. 

Ashbrook 

Beard 

n3G18 


Blesitr 

UJlUut; 

BOH  cu 

B:riy 

B!'"a"x 

B"-!!  Idey 

Urooiijield 

BiCwn.  Mict. 

pro.hUl,  NC. 

r.iRhar.an 

Riirtrner 

Biiike.  Fla. 

Surke,  Mn.ss. 

(iiirU'hon,  Tex. 

Biiriii-or,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Culllp 

CiruT 

C::.  vy,  Tex. 

Cfderberg 

Cbanibenain 

Chiippeu 

Clark 
C.ausen. 
DOUH. 
C.awsOK,  DOj 
C'leveiaiK'; 
Cochran 

collier 

Coi:tns.  Tc::. 

Coimb;e 

couiau 

Coiiifc 

couphlin 

Crnne 

CiUver 

Uaiiit'..  DfiT. 

Brr.iel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Da  Hit  Is. 

Doui'iiick  V. 
Pi. vis,  Gp. 
Davlp.  S.C. 
DilVli.  Wis. 
Ci.'  la  Gulza 
Delaney 
Dell  er.  back 
Dfimis 
Devne 
Domnlrn 
U'llski 
ljai:can 
flu  pom 
EtlTJards.  AI.i. 
Erlenborii 
Ffch 

F.vUis.  TtiUl. 
FindUy 
Fish 
Flood 
Flynt 
Forty  the 
Fountain 
Fruf-tT 
Freiizel 
Frey 
Froi'hUch 

FilClUB 

Oilman 
Giiin 

fiolti  wafer 
Goodliiig 
tireeii.  Oreg. 
Grots 
Groyer 
GubscT 

GUKtCT 

GuytT 
Hale\ 
Hamilton 
H.immer- 
Kciimldt 
HRiiley 
Htjurahs'n 
H.  iistn,  Idaho 


H..r,'.eii,  \Vi'= 

Harstaa 

HR '-tings 

H«ys 

Helr.z 

Her.cierion 

IClllis 

Hiushow 

Hoi; 

llortoa 

Ho.siner 

i;ow::rU 

Hiibfr 

Hunt 

Hi.fthl:i;-''n 

j.-hord 

Jarnian 

j"hii»on.  Cai 

johuwii.  Fa. 

uOiu-s.  A'.a. 

Jojies.  Okls. 

Kariii 

Kr<-cc!:  .leicr 

Kazen 

Kfnip 

Ketchuui 

King 

Kliirvy;!';:! 

Kuykcnciail 

X-aeomur.-  ;'..o 

Landprebe 

Lraidniii; 

LaUa 

Lent 

I  iiton 

Lcng.  La 

Loit 

Li.jnu 

Mcrioskev 

MrCoil  later 

McCormaclt 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKinney 

M(  Kpaddf-n 

Macdouiila 

Mad  i  J:  an 

M  .Uou 

Mallnrr 

M-irn 

Maraziti 

:.;a.rkin,  Nfbr. 

M.irtm  N.C. 

Mathia?.  CJil;f 

MAihl.s.  Ga. 

Mtec's 

Meicln-i 

Mifhel 

Mllford 

MilUr 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  N  Y, 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Mont  ^om  err 

Moorliead.  Pa 

Mosher 

Murphy,  III. 

Muriha 

Mjers 

Watcher 

N>!sen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Brien 

Owens 

Parrls 

Piiismnn 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyter 

Pickle 

POige 

Powell.  Ohio 

PreypT 

Price.  lil. 


ANSWERED   "PRESfNT   —  5 

Burton.  John  Harrm^'ton  I>:;:'.utll  Mil 

C'.r>eri  MetciJie 

NOT  VOTING-U5 

Anderson,  Bl.  Derwinskl  H#bf it 

B.rrctt  Dickinson  Hollfiekl 

Btaggl  Dorn  Hudnut 

Biackljurn  Eshleman  Johnson,  Colo. 

Uiarnik  Evans,  Coio.  McClory 

ROSgs  risher  McKjiv 

Brasco  Frellnghuy&en  Madden 

Brotzman  Fulton  Mavne 

Brown.  Ohio  Gettys  Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  Va.  Griffiths  Moorhead, 

C\.rey,  N.Y.  Hawkins  Calif. 
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.    Price.  Ttx. 
Pritchard 
Quie 
Quiiien 
HaUsbark 
Randall 
Remila 
Rln^ldO 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Robison.  N.T. 
Kodino 
HOfcers 

Boiicnllo.  N  Y. 
Roor-cy,  Pa. 
l;ose 

Rc-tti:k&w;-kl 
rou-h 

Ron-t.selft 

Roy 

Roybal 

P'.iniieU 

Riippe 

Ruih 

R:.i-u 

Sara»in 

Satt.rfle'd 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebcllus 

ShrlTor 

t'huster 

ijlkt-a 

Si.'k 

SkiiMiz 

Slack 

Smith.  lOAa 

Snydfr 

Sr^ence 

Su'Sfccrs 

Siauion. 

J.  WUUam 
Steed 
Steelman 
StciHtr.  Ariz. 
Sleificr.  Wis. 
Sipphei's 
Siration 
btubbletitld 
SUickey 
Kyniin"; 
Talcott 
Taylor,  ft:o. 
Thomsor,  \Ju. 
Thone 
'ihornton 
Tree  11 
Udall 
Cllmnu 
Vander  Jajit 
Vi'yse.v 
\i':orito 
W.' Kg  on  nor 
Wtlsh 
WampJer 
Ware 
Whalea 
White 
W  hitehiiTi-t 
Whliten 
Wldnnii 
W  let  ins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
V.llson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wvatt 
W.vdler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Vatron 
Young,  pia. 
Young,  111. 
Youiig.  S.C. 
Zub'.ockl 
Zion 


Young.  Aia.ska 
Vouns.  G*. 
Zwach 


Murphy,  NT.  Rooner.  N.T. 

Podeil  Sandman 

Rarkk  Smith.  N.T. 

ReM  Teague 

Rhode;;  Toweli,  Ner. 

So  the  substitute  ameudir.cnt  for  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.';  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quostion  Is  on 
the  amendmeuL  offered  by  the  gentle- 
mPii  Ircm  New  York  fMr.  Addabbo>. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  tlie 
Chairman  announced  that  he  was  in 
doubt. 

hECORDLJ    VOTt. 

Mf.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairniar..  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  vecorded  voie  wa«:  ordered. 

The  vote  wa.s  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, rud  there  v. ere — ayes  321.  noes  62, 
aii.'^vveii.'d  "ij-cient"  6,  not  voting  45,  as 
follows: 


Abdricr 
AbzuR 

Ar'nms 
Addabbo 
AieXiiiider 
A:idcrson, 

f;::if. 
Andrews.  N  C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annun.  10 
Archer 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Asp.P 
Badillo 
Ealhlis 
Bnker 
Baurr.i.n 

n>-;i 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevill 

BIrs'.f  r 

Binshaiii 

Bo!a!!d 

Bowen 

Bradcin;! 

Biay 

Bii'uux 

Ureckinridse 

Brlnklry 

Brooks 

Broomflel.i 

Broti'mnn 

Brown,  Calif. 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 
KiirhaiK  n 
Dvir;  cncr 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mas.". 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  Ph.ilip 
Butler 
Bvron 

Cr.rnej ,  Ohio 
Chnppe:i 
Chltholni 
Cluncy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawsoii,  Del 

c;i.> 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

ColDns.  111. 

ConaWe 

Con:an 

Conte 

C"orn>an 

rotter 

Courihlin 

Crouin 

Culver 

D:iniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Dr.nRls. 

Dominlck  V. 
D.mlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 


I  Roll  N'a.  5o3 

AYES— 321 

de  la  Gar/ a 

Deianey 

Dellenbark 

Del!  urns 

Denholm 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dings 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dov.nliig 

D;in;in 

Dulslci 

liu  Pont 

Eokhardt 

F>iward.<;,  Calif. 

Filbeij 

Kach 

Et-lns.  Tenn. 

^•.."rrell 

Findler 

Fish 

F':corf 

Flowers 

FlNnt 

Foley 

Ford 

Fors>  the 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Freuzel 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Fulton 

Fiuiiia 

Gaydos 

GIfllmo 

Gibbons 

Ci'man 

Ginn 

uonzplez 

Good'-ing 

Graf.o 

Gray 

Green,  Cireg, 

Green.  Pa. 

Gro;s 

Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Kanrahan 
Hansen,  Wa?-h. 
H'lrsha 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hiliis 
Hogan 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 


Hunpaie 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jone? .  Tern. 

Jordan 

Karih 

K».-tcr.mr!cr 

Ka'en 

Keinp 

Ketchum 

Kii'3 

KUic/'»r.fl!l 

Koch 

Kyroi? 

Iar,omarslno 

Lundntm 

Latia 

Lesgeit 

Lehtnaii 

lent 

Latcn 

Long.  Wd. 

Lujan 

Luktn 

RTfCloskey 

McColUtter 

McConnack 

McDade 

McFtill 

MtKliiney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

MRdi!;an 

Mara/itl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mai  Lis.  Ga. 

Matsunaea 

MazTOll 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Mezvintkv 

Mills 

Mi  Dish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Mlzell 

Mcak'.ev 

Mollohiin 

Moorhend,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moto 

Murphy,  HI. 

Muriba 

Natcher 

Nfdzl 

Nel'en 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

O-Neui 

Owens 

Parris 

Patmiia 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 


Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Qute 

Itailsbnck 

Randall 

Rtng»l 

Rees 

Ripula 

Heuss 

K<nalc)o 
Itobertii 
Robiiiion.  Va. 

ROfl'liO 

Roe 
Koj4^  rs 

RoncHlio.  Wyo. 
Roncailo.  NY. 
ROL'i.ey.  Pa. 
Rose 

Ro«;enth»l 
ttosteuko^skl 
R^ush 

ROUiiClOt 

Roy 

Ro,\  b.il 

Bunuels 

II'ippc 

Ruth 

Ryau 


A  rends 
Beard 
Boiling 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Builesou,  Tex. 
Camp 
Carter 
Ca4>ey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Col'ier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Crane 
Davi?.  Wis. 
Dennis 
Dunc'.n 
EJAards.  AJTi. 
Kilenborn 
CJOld*  uter 
Gi;b:-er 
Hi'Ubcn,  Idaho 


St  Germain 

BtiTaein 

Saxbanes 

Salterficld 

Scherle 

SchroedCT 

Seibt:rUng 

Shipley 

S»ir;ver 

Sh'.ister 

Slsk 

S'-.ublt.^ 

.Slack 

Smith.  lowa 

S'lyuer 

Staggers 

St.iiuon, 

J.  William 
Stall  lOD. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Stte'.aiau 
Steiccr.  Wis 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
SMrbblefield 
Stvtckey 
S'  udc:.«; 
Sullivan 
Symin!»toii 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson  N  J. 
Tbomaon,  Wis. 

NOES— 62 
Hinshaw 
Hosiuer 
Huber 
Hut  chin- on 
Jarsukii 
Jones,  okl*. 
Kuykendftil 
l-andgTfcbe 
I  oni;,  LA, 
I.ott 

McEwen 
Mahon 
r.  jillary 
Mann 

Martin.  Nebr. 
Michel 
Milford 
Mlllrt- 

Montgomery 
Mvers 
O  Brlen 


Tex. 


Thone 

Thornton 

Tieruau 

Traxler 

irc>»ii 

UUman 

Van  Dcerliu 

Vander  Jati 

Vander  Veil. 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Walth 

Wampler 

Whalen 

v.hlte 

Whltehurst 

Whit  ten 

Widnall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H 

Calif. 
WUsoa. 

Charle 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
W'  n.an 
Yatks 
Yatron 
Young,  HI. 
Young.  Tex 
ZJrblockl 
Zion 


I>asi.man 

Powell,  Ohio 

QulIlen 

Roblson.  NT. 

Schneebeli 

Sebeliub 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Spence 

Sieed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Symma 

V'eysey 

Wasjsonner 

Ware 

Wiggins 

WLUiams 

Wyatt 

Young,  Fla. 

YouUo,  S.C. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 6 

Burton.  John  Harrington  Mitchell,  Md. 

conyers  Metca!fe  Waldle 

NOT  VOTING — 45 

Anderson,  i!',.  Evans.  Colo.  Murphj ,  NY. 

Annitroiie  Fisher  Podeil  " 

Barrett  Frclinghuysen  Rarick 

Blapri  Octtys  Reld 

Buickburn  Grlfflihs  Rhode* 

B:atntk  HawkUu  Rooney.  N.T. 

Borss  Hi^bert  Sandman 

Brasco  HoUfteld  Smith.  NT. 

Brown.  Ohio  Hu(;nut  Teague 

Broyhlll.  Va.  Johiiiou.  Colo.  Towell,  Nev. 

Carey.  NT.  M'-CIory  Treen 

Chamberlain  McKay  TOung.  Alaska 

De>-»inskl  Mayne  Young,  Gi*. 

Dickinson  Min.'hal!,  OMo  Zwach 

Dorn  Moorhead, 
£:bhUuiitu  Calif. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ihc  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ttter  amendments  to  this  paragraph,  the 
C!eik  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 
CHAPTER  vn 

CLAIMS  AND  JUDGMENTS 
For  pnyment  of  claims  settled  and  deter- 
mined by  departments  and  agencies  In  accord 
w  ith  Uw  and  JudgmenU  rendered  against  the 
UiiiteU  Statea  by  the  United  Stales  Court  of 
Claims  and  Unlied  States  district  courts. 
as  set  forth  In  House  Document  Numbered 
93-C50.  Ninety-third  Conpress.  $50,569,662. 
tog:»ther  with  ai.ch  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  Interest  (as  and  when  specified 
in  such  Judgments  or  provided  by  law)  and 
4>i;ch   additional   sums  due   to   iiicreasts   in 
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nitfcs  of  exchange  as  may  be  necessary  to 
na'y  claims  In  forslgn  currency:  Proiidrd, 
Tliat  no  Judgment  herein  appropriated  for 
si\all  be  paid  until  It  shall  become  final  and 
conclusive  r.salnst  the  United  States  by  fail- 
ure of  tl'e  parties  to  appeal  or  oth.erwise: 
Provided  further.  That  unless  otherwise 
.,'3ecifical!y  required  by  lt»w  or  by  judgment, 
uayuient  of  Intereit  wlierever  appropriated 
for  herein  shall  not  continue  for  more  thnn 
ihlrty  days  r.ftev  t!-e  d.ite  of  approval  of  the 
Act. " 

AMENDMENT    OFIL.IED    BV     MR.    FROEHITCH 

Mr.  FROFHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ol- 
::r  an  amendment  for  a  new  section  on 
tins  ppge.  Is  it  in  order  ct  this  time? 

Tlie  CHAIRM.'^N.  The  amendment  is 
ill  order  at  this  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FsoiHLirM:  On 
paee  13  followins  Hue  19,  Insert  the  fcllow- 
ing: 

"CHAPTER  VIII 

"DEPAPTMENT   1<F    THE    iNXr P.I';' ;». 

"BvRr.^tr  or  Imdiatt  ArrAiRS 

"OPERATION    Cr    I>JDI.\N    P80C.f!A:i 

'For  an  additio.iul  amount  fi.,r  'Operaiio.i 
of  Indian  Prograins,'  $2,214,000  for  iT.plc- 
mentatlon  at  the  Mennmlnee  Restoration  Act, 
(Public  Law  93-197).  IncUidiiig  $239.0(jO  for 
assistance  to  the  Menominee  Restorailon 
Commit  tee. 
"BO.w    tONSTEUCTior      ('.  louio.Aiio.-'r    cr    CO-V- 

TKACT    AVTHORITY> 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Road  Con- 
struction (Liquidation  of  Contract  Author- 
ity),'   $500,000    to    remain    ftvaUable    imtU 

espciKJed." 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1973  we  passed  a  bill.  Public  Law  93-197 
that  restored  to  Federal  Indian  status 
liie  Menominee  Indians. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  yield  tj  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pcnns.>  Ivania. 

Ml-.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairm.m.  in  the 
Interest  of  the  conservation  of  some  time 
I  would  say  to  m.y  colleague  I  discussed 
tliis  amendment  with  him  and  I  know  he 
discuised  it  with  the  other  side.  We  have 
no  objection  if  it  is  in  fact  corresponding 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  we  discussed. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  It  l.---. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
V  Oman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Cliainnan,  v.e  ha%e  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yielc? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  yield  to  the  ger.tle- 
nian  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mv.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  House  v.ants  to  do  but  I 
^ant  to  know  what  v.'e  are  '.oting  on  and 
I  do  not  care  who  rcceptn  it. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1973  we  passed  a  bill  to  restore  the 
Menominee  Indians  to  Federal  status  and 
that  bill  was  signed  into  law  in  Decem- 
ber 1973,  too  late  for  the  normal  budg- 
etary process  to  fvmd  the  BIA  for  the 
Menominee  needs  at  an  equal  rate  with 
all  other  federally  supervised  Indians. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Ho.v  much  money  is  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  It  is  $2.7  million. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  idea 
hat  in  view  of  the  peifoirnance  of  the 
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House  this  afternoon  he  wants  to  gi\c 
the  comitry  back  to  the  Indians? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  No.  but  I  want  to 
give  the  Indians  in  Wisconsin  equ.-il 
status  with  the  Indians  throughout  the 
country.  This  amendment  does  jU3t  that 
in  the  area  of  Indian  education,  career 
development,  road  inainteuarce  and  con- 
sliuction.  social  services,  law  enforce- 
ment. trib.il  government,  hoasing.  busi- 
neso  development,  credit,  forestry  and 
ngriculture  management  senices,  trust 
services  and  administration.  It  also  pro- 
vides $239,000  for  the  Merionuuee  Indian 
Restoration  Committee  so  that  it  can 
conduct  the  business  it  is  charged  viith 
under  the  law. 

In  pcrfpctina  this  arnrfndir.ent  and  e::- 
plaining  it  to  the  Members  prior  ;o  this 
action,  I  would  like  to  thank  publiclj' 
Mr.  Okey  a..d  Mr.  Meeds.  I  know  that 
without  their  enthusiastic  support  and 
assistance  this  amendment  would  not 
have  been  accepted.  llianL  you  all  for 
>  cur  consideration  and  undenstanding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
tho  araeiidmoiu  ofTeied  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  ameiidiuent  was  aei"ecd  lo. 

AMHtSDME.VT   OFi^EFrO   BT    MP..   JOHNVO.V   C'F 
CALIFO.INI  > 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Califomia.    Mr. 
Cliaii'man.  I  oITer  on  r'ncndmeni. 
Ihe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Atncndment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson  o'. 
California:  C>n  page  13,  at.cr  line  39,  insert 
the  foUowiUij: 

"CHAPTER  8 

"UFrAtTMENT    OF   THE    1n:;FP.IC>S 
"SALINE    WATER    C0XVi.-RSIOV 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  •S-.line 
water  conversion'.  $2,900,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able   initU   expended." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  rise  ui  support 
of  the  amendment  to  add  an  item  of  $4.9 
million  to  H.R.  16900,  supplem.ental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Ls  to 
provide  financing  for  abHclutel.v  esr-ential 
developmental  work  by  the  Office  of 
Water  Research  and  Tochnoiogy.  of  the 
Department  of  tlie  Intericr,  on  mem- 
branes for  tl:e  treatment  of  brackish  and 
saline  water. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Po'.ver  Re- 
sources, in  rc!)crthig  H.R.  13221  carher 
tills  yeur  to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Conn  littee  and  to  the  House,  in- 
cluded this  sum  in  the  amount  to  be  au- 
tliorii:ed  for  tlie  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, llie  House  approved  this  autlioriza- 
tion,  as  did  the  other  body,  and  it  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

Unfortunately,  the  authorization  wa."^ 
not  implemented  by  tiic  Congress  when 
it  enacted  Uie  Interior  Department's  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Accordingly,  this  is  tiie  first  opportiui- 
ity  that  the  House  has  been  afforded  to 
consider  the  appropriation  of  these  ver>' 
badly  needed  funds. 

The  pin  pose  of  tiiis  mcney.  if  appro - 
priaLed.  will  be  to  finance  continuing  de- 
velopmental-type work  on  membrane 
systems  to  be  utilized  in  the  100  million 
gallon  per  day  desalting  plant  to  be  built 
on  the  Colorado  Ri\'er  as  this  Nation's 
contribution  to  solving  the  salinity  prob- 
lems of  that  stream. 


It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  seven  States 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  gave  their 
support  to  tlie  solution  worked  out  by 
Ambassador  Herbert  Brov.'nell  lor  solv- 
ing this  long-standing  international  dis- 
pute, on  the  understanding  that  sucii 
dc'Ti'jj>;ncnt.^l  v.crk  v.ould  be  continued 
apa'e  "oy  the  Federal  Government. 

The  interests  of  the  basin  Siaies  in 
this  matter  are  verj'  simple. 

If  cominucd.  developmental  research 
would  rcault  in  increased  lecoveiT  rates 
of  pi-oduct  water  and  less  brine  would 
be  produced  and  watted  to  the  sea. 

The  amount  of  this  reduction  is  avail- 
able within  the  basin  for  our  own  citi- 
zens to  vise. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  failure  to  appropriate 
this  sum  of  $2.9  nuUion  is  a  breach  of 
agreement  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  seven  States  of  the  Colo- 
v;,do  River  Basin. 

The  State.s  would  be  fully  justified  in 
wii-hdrawing  their  support  from  the 
agreed  upon  soluticn  to  the  international 
sahrjty  control  program  unless  tiiis 
money  is  appi'opriated. 

I  further  flunk  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
without  this  support  it  will  be  difficult, 
politically,  to  secure  the  funds  for  im- 
plementaton  of  the  international  sahnity 
control  program. 

There  are  other  less  obvious,  but 
equally  pei'suasive.  reasons  to  support 
tills  appropriation. 

It  is  urgently  needed  to  develop  the 
technology  for  solving  salinity  problems 
upstream  on  the  Colorado  River  and 
elsewhere.  It  is.  aLso.  imix)rtant  from  the 
standpeint  of  preserving  the  Depart- 
ment's ins'Jtutional  capacity  to  function 
in  the  .valine  water  field. 

The  administration  would  ha^.e  you 
bcHeve  that  the  job  is  done  in  the  saline 
water  R.  &  D.  area. 

In  tills  Member's  opinion,  this  is  simply 
not  so.  It  lias  barely  begun. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  House  to  join  with  us  in  this  effort 
to  keep  faith  with  the  Colorado  River 
Easln  States — one-seventh  of  the  land 
area  of  this  Nation — and  to  preserve  the 
momentum  that  our  technical  programs 
have  gained  to  this  time.  This  can  be 
done  by  voting  for  the  pending  amend- 
m.ent. 

Mis.  HANSEN  ol  Washinston.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  tlie  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  probably  o  le 
of  the  most  important  problems  in  the 
entire  West  is  that  of  water.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  this  cen- 
tury that  after  the  ven-  exciting  and 
e:\celient  work  done  by  the  Office  ol 
Saline  Water,  suddenly  1  iie  OI^'IB  decides 
to  cvinail  this  money. 

Th'^reforo.  I  am  very  Iiai>py  to  join  the 
ger.lleman  from  California  in  support- 
ing this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  entire  west  coast:  the 
importance  of  water,  particularly  as  it  1^ 
1  elated  to  the  Colorado  Basin  and  the 
relationship  of  Mexico  to  tlie  Unitea 
St:<tes. 

Mi-.  MeDADE.  Mr.  Cliairm.an.  I  rise  :n 
reluctant  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  would  first  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  agree  v  ith  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment that  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Sahnc 
V/ater  i.  important  work  which  should  be- 
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continued.  It  Is  certa  nly  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Approprfetions  Committee, 
nor  of  the  authoriziftg  committee  that 
this  work  should  be  'phased  out."  It  is 
likewise  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  no  ir  tention  of  phasing 
this  program  out. 

The  Department  ol  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  app:  opriation  bill  for 
1975  included  $3,007,0  lO  for  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water.  In  add 
840,020  carried  over 
years,  making  a  total  irogram  of'$4,847.- 
020  for  fiscal  year  1*75.  Of  this  total, 
$600,000  is  provided  aor  brackish  water 
^'  membrane  research  c  irectly  supporting 
the  Colorado  River  Int  ^national  Salinity 
Control  Program.  Alth  )ugh  this  is  not  the 
"optimum"  program  \  hich  some  believe 
should  be  followed,  it  is  consistent  with 
today's  need  for  fisc£l  restraint  and  is 
within  the  Presidents  budget  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  ad  Jition  the  commit- 
tee has  had  no  opi  ortunity  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  need  or  this  additional 
$3.5  million.  I  think  1  hie  normal  appro- 
priation proce.ss  shoul  1  be  followed  and 
if  the  Department  jus  tifies  this  need  to 
the  committee,  funds  (  an  be  p-ovided  at 
a  later  date.  This  effc  rt  is  a  long-term 
project  and  certainly  a  delay  of  a  few 
months  to  hold  hearirtss  and  determine 
the  need  wUl  not  aversely  affect  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  tlis  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  theTbill  before  us  is 
already  more  than  $71  million  over  the 
budget.  This  amendment  would  add  to 
that— it  is  all  over  the  budget.  While  the 
amount  may  be  small]  we  have  learned 
the  hard  way  over  the  jlears  that  'nickels 
and  dimes"  very  soon  add  up.  If  we  pro- 
vide more  money  for  this  worthy  cause, 
there  are  thousands  bf  other  worthy 
causes  in  waiting  lines  for  more  money. 
In  the  interest  of  improving  the  economy, 
I  urge  that  the  amendnient  be  defeated 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Ch;  lirman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  n  support  of  this 
amendment,  and  in  reli  ctant  opposition 
to  my  ranking  member. 

I  have  been  interested  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Cdmmittee,  in  the 
saline  water  program  for  the  past  10 
years.  I  frankly  think  It  is  in  a  crisis 
condition  now  if  we  do  ^t  add  at  least 
this  veiT  minimum  amoimt  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  progranf  is  going  to  be 
phased  out  of  existence.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Iny  colleagues  to 
add  at  lea.st  this  bare  nlinimum  to  keep 
the  program  alive  and  kieep  it  going  un- 
til we  can  have  an  authbriisation  bill  we 
can  look  to  in  order  to  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation in  the  normfel  situation.  We 
have  not  done  so  In  thfe  past.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  t*  support  this 
amendment.  [ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  T)i*  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  i|y  the  gentleman 
from  California   (Mr.  Johnson). 

The  question  was  takin;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mri  McDade)  there 
were— ayes  153,  noes  76. 
So  the  amendment  wlis  agreed  to 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Thei  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill.  I 

AMENDMTNT    OFFERED    HT    MR.    TATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chai^an,  I  ofler  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On 
page  14.  after  line  5,  Insert  a  new  section  as 
a.s  follows: 

"Sec.  203.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  act  may  be  used  to  pay  any 
expenses  of  any  kind  to  send,  ship,  transmit, 
convey,  or  deliver  any  of  the  presidential 
documents,  written  materials,  or  tape  re- 
cordings of  former  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  from  the  custody  of  Federal  ofHclals  or 
agencies  now  In  possession  of  them  until  the 
pa.ssage  by  the  Congress  of  legislation  de- 
termining the  ownership  of  said  documents, 
written  materials,  and  tape  recordings:  pro- 
vided that  this  limitation  shall  expire  on 
June  30,  1975:  and  provided  further.  That 
this  limitation  shall  not  prevent  compliance 
with  suopoenas  duly  issued  bv  State  or  Fed- 
eral Couris  or  by  the  United  States  House  of 
Represeiitatives  or  the  United  States  Senate. 
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expenditure  under  this  act  until  such  tiniB 
as  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  made  restitution  tn 
the  United  States  CJovernment  In  the  amount 
of  $92,298.03  as  previously  determined  by  X 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxn 
tion  on  page  201  of  Its  report  dated  April  V 
1974."  ' 

POINT    OF    order 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
previously  made  my  arguments  in  favor 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  have  had  a  discussion  of 
the  pending  amendment  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  have  no  objection 
to  it.  I  am  sure  it  Is  in  line  with  what 
I  assume  evei-y  Member  of  this  House 
wants  done,  and  I  would  be  wUling  to 
have  it  accepted. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    ROBISON    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yields 
Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  I  have 
looked  at  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  direction  in  which  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  move  by  virtue  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  some  doubts  the  gentleman 
will  get  very  far  through  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  some  reservations  about 
some   parts   of   its  language.   However, 
remembering   back   on   what   has   hap- 
pened to  me  tonight  on  a  couple  of  vot€s 
I  am  beginning  to  feel  that  the  whole 
world  is  a  tuxedo  and  I  am  a  pair  of 
brown  shoes.  I  am  not  going  to  oppose 
the  amendment,  but  reserving  my  right 
to  raise  a  question  relative  to  the  lan- 
guage I  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  question.  This  provision  would  ter- 
minate on  June  30,  1975;  is  that  correct' 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MYERS.  What  would  happen  if 
Congress  does  not  take  action  by  that 
time? 

Mr.  YATEJS.  It  still  terminates  on  that 
date.  What  this  amendment  does  Ls  give 
Congress  a  chance  to  pass  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  to  the  public  the  docu- 
ments of  the  former  President 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFFRED  BY   MR     JAMES  V.  ST.ANrON 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offered  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  James  V.  Stan- 
ton :  On  page  14,  line  5  after  the  period  in- 
sert 

"Sec.  203.  No  funds  shall  be  avaUable  for 


Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order.  * 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 

This  amendment  would  impose  some 
duty  upon  an  agency  of  Government  in 
this  bill.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  the  only  agency  that  can  collect  taxe^ 
This  obviously  would  require  duties  not 
now  required  by  law.  It  is  obviously  leg- 
islation  in  an  appropriation  bill,  and 
therefore  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  desire  to  be  heard'' 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  $92,298.03  does  not 
represent  taxes.  It  does  not  represent  any 
duty  impossd  upon  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  or  any  other  department  of  the 
C70vernment.  It  represents  no  burden  on 
any  agency  of  the  Government.  It  caU-: 
for  no  action. 

It  merely  indicates  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation,  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  a  member,  met.  They  deter- 
mined that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  owed  the  U.S.  Government  $92,- 
298.03  for  such  items  as  a  cabana  a 
shuffleboard  court,  fence  and  hedge  SJ5- 
tems,  landscape  maintenance,  and  heat- 
ing facilities  at  San  Clemente  and  Key 
Bisrayne  residences. 

All  of  these  items  are  subject  to  tax 
as  outlined  in  the  report  by  Mr.  Mills 
and  his  committee  on  page  201  which 
slates  that  it  is  additional  taxable  income 
because  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
at  the  President's  property  was  illegal. 

It  imposes  no  duty  or  burden  upon  any 
agency  because  it  is  already  previou:.ly 
determined. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
further  point  of  order. 

The  amendment,  in  my  judgment, 
changes  existing  law.  It  is  legislation  in 
an  apr>ropriaticn  bill  and  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright).  Tlie 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  examined  the  amend- 
ment. It  does  appear  to  contain  a  limita- 
tion. It  merely  delays  the  availability  of 
certain  funds  here  appropriated  ujitil  a 
certain  state  of  facts  exist. 

It  does  not  impose  any  duty  upon  a 
Federal  official,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair.  The  only  duty  it  imposes  by  its 
terms,  would  be  upon  President  Nixon, 
who  is  no  longer  a  Federal  official. 

It  was  held  on  February  23,  1932,  Can- 
non's VII,  1651,  when  Mr.  Tiemey  of 
Connecticut  offered  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  no  further  appropriation 
5hr.ll  be  r»llotted  to  a  beneficiary  failing 
to   comply    with    certain   requirements. 
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that  this  was  in  order  as  a  limitation 
upon  an  appropriation  bill. 

There  is  one  other  citation.  On  Febru- 
ary 24.  1916.  when  a  post  office  appro- 
priation bill  was  under  consideration,  an 
amendment  was  offered  providing  that 
monej's  appropriated  should  not  be  used 
to  cover  certain  expenses  imtil  a  majority 
of  patrons  had  performed  certain  tasks, 
and  that  amendment  was  held  to  be  in 
order. 

Under  tlie  precedents  end  under  the 
rules  that  the  Chair  has  been  able  to  ex- 
amine, the  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  aniciidment  mi^ht  be  in  order. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
EcKHARDT)  wants  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order,  the  Chair  will  withhold 
his  final  ruling. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  do  wish  to  be 
heard,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order, 
and  I  also  wish  to  raise  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Maiion)  liad  been  acted  on 
here. 

The  Chair  is  undoubtedly  correct,  that 
this  does  not  impose  additional  duties 
under  the  standards  set  out  in  various 
cases.  However,  the  objection  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon),  as  I 
understand  it,  Is  that  this  does  not  im- 
pose additional  duties  but  creates  sub- 
stantive law.  It  establishes  a  liabiUty  in 
effect  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  liability  does  not  exist  by 
any  judicial  determination  unless  this 
action  is  taken  by  this  body. 

Ml-.  Chaii-man,  what  we  are  in  effect 
doing  is  passing  a  special  bill  with  respect 
to  liability  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  an  amomit  of  money  that  ha.s 
only  been  determined  by  a  committee  of 
this  House  and  not  by  a  court.  If  we  pass 
this,  we  are  in  effect  sayuig  that  until  he 
pays  a  certain  amoimt  of  money,  which 
we  say  he  owes  by  virtue  of  passing  a  law- 
today,  he  will  not  receive  money  that  he 
would  otherwise  receive. 

I  find  this  a  very,  very  extensive  legis- 
lative determination,  one  which  I  would 
have  doubts  about  on  constitutional 
grounds,  even  if  it  were  brought  up  as  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation. 

I  understand  that  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality is  not  before  the  Chair  v.lth 
respect  to  a  point  of  order,  but  I  merely 
pomt  that  out  in  emphasizing  the  great 
substantive  effect  of  this  amendment. 

^  The  CHAIRI^IAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
aom  Michigan  (Mr.  O^H-vra)  desii-e  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Vei->-  briefly.  Mi-.  Cliair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  v.ill  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
.MQendment  offered  by  Uie  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton^  does 
not  establish  any  legal  liability  and  it 
does  not  make  any  determination  tliat 
Pvichard  M.  NLxon  is  legally  hable  to  pay 
an.vthing  to  ans'one.  It  simply  says  that 
the  funds  appropriated  shall  not  be 
available  for  payment  to  Mr.  Nixon  until 
he  reim.burses  the  Government  certain 
Moneys. 


Tliat  makes  no  legal  determination.  If 
he  does  not  want  to  take  the  money  pro- 
vided in  the  appropriation,  he  does  not 
have  to  take  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  further  reference  to  the  point  of 
order? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Indeed,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  may. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  says  that  no  funds  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  under  this  act 
until  such  time  as  Richard  M.  Nixon  has 
made  restitution  to  the  U.S.  Government 
in  the  amount  of  $92,000. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Tlie  gentle  - 
man  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  no  court 
at  all  has  determined  or  no  law  at  all 
says  that  he  owes  this  money,  and.  there- 
fore, it  is  establishing  an  obligation 
which  has  not  been  legally  adjudicated 
in  any  court  in  tlie  land.  I  cannot  see 
how  it  is  proper. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  any  Member  with 
respect  to  the  point  of  order.  The  Chair 
would  hope  that  Members  will  address 
themselves  to  the  point  of  order  rather 
than  to  the  substance  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  point 
of  order. 

I  think  the  Chair  will  find  that  the 
Joint  Committee  did  not  come  out  n-itli 
this  determination.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee made  no  determination  whatsoever. 
The  Joint  Committee  merel>-  released  an 
examination  by  the  staff  with  no  recom- 
mendations whatsoever.  That  was  the 
release  of  a  staff  report  with  no  deter- 
mination by  the  Joint  Committee  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  cbhgation  owing, 
and  the  »»Joint  Committee  never  made 
any  such  recommendation. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JARtES  V.  STANTON.  Did  not 
President  Nixon  agree  to  pay  the  amoimt 
determined  by  the  Joint  Committee? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee released  the  staff  report  at  noon. 
Later  that  afternoon  the  President  said 
he  would  make  payment  of  what  he  con- 
sidered proper.  The  Joint  Conunittee 
made  no  recommendation  whatsoever. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Is  at- 
tempting to  be  as  understanding  and  as 
indulgent  of  every  Member  eis  he  possibly 
can.  The  gentleman  was  making  a  point 
which  the  Chair  construed  as  his  right. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
and  the  Joint  Committee  made  no  rec- 
ommendations whatsoever. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
.■  eparate  point  of  order  to  raise. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
the  gentleman's  point  of  order  after  the 
Chair  disposes  of  this  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GliBSER.  Mr.  Chainnsm,  may  I  bo 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Members  know.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and 
I  suppose  I  should  not  Inject  myself  into 
this,  but  It  strikes  me  that  it  might  be 
proper  to  apply  a  little  farm-horse  sense 


to  this,  and  that  Is  that  the  key  word 
happens  to  be  "restitution,"  and  the  word 
"restitution."  if  I  imderstand  the  English 
language  correctly,  this  would  Imply  that 
the  fimds  were  held  by  Richard  Nixon  il- 
legally. Therefore  if  we  sustain  this  point 
of  order  and  we  allow  this  amendment 
to  stand,  we  are  clearly  creating  what 
should  be  a  judicial  decision,  and  we  are 
giving  it  legislative  sanction,  and  it  is 
therefore  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  Therefore  I  think  the  point  of  order 
should  l>e  sustained. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chainnan,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
nmendment  says  'no  funds  in  this  act", 
and  that  means  if  this  amendment  Is 
adopted  unless  former  President  Nixon 
paid  this  amount  of  money  the  whole 
bill  Is  dead.  If  that  does  not  constitute 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  I  do 
not  know  what  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Wright).  The 
Chair  must  observe  that  the  Chair  is  not 
in  a  position  to  rule  as  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
on  a  question  of  constitutionality.  The 
gentleman's  point  may  quite  well  be 
valid,  but  the  Chair  Is  not  in  a  position 
to  rule  on  constitutionality,  nor  Is  the 
Chair  in  a  position  to  rule  upon  the  va- 
lidity of  the  commentary  offered  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Rewnue  Taxation  may  or  maj- 
not  have  established  this  precise  figiu-e 
as  being  owed.  Nor  is  the  Chair  really 
in  a  position  at  this  point  in  a  point  of 
order  to  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  some  of  the  other  arguments 
that  wou'd  go  to  the  merits  of  the  propo- 
sition are  or  are  not  valid. 

The  Chair  is,  however,  impressed  by 
the  most  recent  comment  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed) 
wherein  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
points  out  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  itself  funds  under  tiie  entire 
act  and  not  just  funds  for  the  former 
President,  would  be  inhibited.  Let  the 
Chair  read  the  amendment. 

No  f-jnd.'=  shall  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture tmder  this  act  until  such  time  as  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  has  made  restitution. 

The  Chaii-  is  persuaded  that  the  avail- 
abiUty  of  some  of  the  funds  in  the  act 
for  other  pmposes  will  be  based  upon  an 
uiirelated  contingency,  and  the  Chair  ii; 
prepared  to  state  on  the  basis  of  the  ad- 
ditional argument  made  since  his  preli- 
minai-j-  determination  that  he  has 
changed  l;ii-  opinion  regarding  the  scope 
and  efTect  of  the  amendment  and  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

Are  tiiere  further  amendment-s? 

Mr.  BIACK5I.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  rise  in 
sui^port  ol  the  amendments  offered  by 
Mr.  RoYBAL  and'iilr.  Obey,  which  seek  to 
increase  the  amount  of  fimds  available 
for  tlie  cdutAtion  of  handicapped  cliil- 
di-en. 

The  figure  of  $159  million,  wluch  i.- 
provided  in  the  bill,  for  handicapped  ed- 
ucation, is  a  pitifully  deficient  sum  wh.en 
measured  against  the  growing  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  cliildreu. 
First  and  foremost,  more  than  half  of 
the  States  in  the  Union  are  now  undei' 
court  order  to  provide  equal  educational 
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opportunities  for  the  fciandicapped  chil- 
dren in  their  jurisdicti  sn.  This  will  mean 
an  increase  of  some  !.7  million  handi- 
capped children  in  diss  this  year  over 
last.  As  It  is,  the  funding  available  to 
service  the  3.5  million 
dren  currently  in 
enough.  The  bill  pro^jldes  a  mere  $12.5 
million  increase  over  f  seal  year  1974  ap 
proprlatlons,  and  mos 
a  $13  million  lncreas(!  in  the  critically 
important  State  formv  la  grant  program, 
which  must  administe  r  the  above-men- 
tioned court  orders.  These  figures  will 
not  even  begin  to  soh  e  the  many  pi-ob- 
lems  coiifronting  hanc  icapped  education 
in  the  United  States  t  idf.y.  thus  the  end 
result  will  be  ccntinu-  d  inferior  educa- 
tional opportunities  fc  r  the  handicappod 
children  of  this  Natio  i. 

What  is  being  prop(  sed  is  an  increase 
of  some  $30  million  <  verall  for  handi- 
capped education.  Thi ;  to  me  represents 
a  more  realistic  fiscal  c  )mmitment  to  this 
ma.ior  educational  cha:  lenge. 

This  inadequate  fuiding  for  handi- 
capped education  is  t  >  me  another  ex- 
ample of  tlie  grossly  c  i.storted  economic 
priorities  of  this  Natic  n.  Why  is  it  that 
those  most  in  need  o '.  assistance  from 
their  Goverrmient  em  ounter  the  most 
obstacles  in  getting  t?  What  higher 
priority  do  we  have  as  a  nation  than  to 
provide  all  of  our  c  lildren  with  the 
means  to  a  decent  edu  ;ation.  We  should 
rehsh  the  opportunity  to  make  a  sizable 
investment  in  our  Nation's  future,  for  it 
is  the  children  of  thi  s  Nation,  handi- 
capped or  otherwise,  i,ho  wDl  hold  the 
key  to  the  future  cours(  of  this  American 
Nation. 

I  have  become  conce  ined  over  the  let- 
ters which  I  have  rec  iived  from  school 
administrators  and  p  irents  of  handi- 
capped students  in  Ne  v  York  regarding 
the  seeming  failure  c  f  the  New  York 
State  Education  Depar  ment  to  fully  ad- 
here to  the  terms  of  S(  ction  4407  of  the 
State  education  law  '  ?hlch  guarantees 
full  educational  opport  mities  for  handi- 
capped children.  Part  o  [  the  problem  is  a 
result  of  insufficient  i  unding  available 
to  carry  out  trie  proi  jam.  Yet  again, 
who  Is  it  that  really  suffers  from  this 
lack  of  funding,  it  is  :ertainly  not  the 
legislators  in  Congress  who  vote  to  re- 
strict funding,  but  rati  er  it  is  the  yoimg 
handicapped  child,  yea  -ning  for  a  decent 
education  who  suffers  the  most. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  imp  ore  my  colleagues 
today  to  support  these  jfiforts  at  increas- 
ing funding  for  handii  apped  education. 
This  represents  a  soui  d  fiscal  expendi- 
ture, for  those  children  who  we  are  help- 
ing today  will  some  da  y  be  contributing 
to  the  future  well  beii  g  of  this  Nation. 
Let  us  provide  them  w  th  this  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  in  support  of 
the  amendment  whicl  will  establish  a 
new  Select  Committee  on  Aging  In  the 
House  of  Representatix  es.  Passage  of  tlils 
r.mendment  will  help  ir  sure  that  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  the  ek  erly  are  given  the 
close  attention  of  the  louse  which  they 
deserve. 

The  crisis  which  it.  e  elderly  face  in 
this  Nation,  particular  y  with  respect  to 
coping  with  inflation,  represents  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  ser  ous  problems.  No 
group  in  this  Nation  iuffcrs  more  from 
the  weight  of  inflatioi  i  than  tlie  senior 
citizen  who  is  forced    o  exit  on  a  fixed 
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i?icome.  Wliile  traditionally,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  an  ally  of  the  older  Amer- 
ican in  terms  of  enacting  legislation  on 
tlieir  behalf,  the  creation  of  a  special 
committee  dedicated  entirely  to  the  aged, 
could  serve  to  open  up  new  horizons  of 
communication  between  the  elderly  and 
their  elected  oflBcials  in  the  Congi-ess. 

This  new  committee  could  serve  as  a 
sort  of  ombudsman  for  senior  citizens 
who  desire  information  or  seek  improve- 
mmits  in  existing  older  American  legis- 
lation. The  committee  could  effectively 
combine  forces  with  the  Ways  and 
Meanr  Committee  to  make  the  94th  Con- 
gress the  most  responsive  in  history  to 
the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 

When  one  considers  the  gamut  of  pro- 
grams currently  serving  senior  citizens, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  elderly  popu- 
lation in  this  country  is  rapidly  growing, 
all  clearly  point  to  the  need  for  this  spe- 
cial committee. 

I  believe  passage  of  this  amendment 
will  achieve  the  true  goal  of  committee 
reform  which  we  aU  seem  committed  to. 
I  strongly  recommend  its  passage  to  you 
today. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  rise  in  support  of  the  Roybal- 
Veysey  amendment,  I  want  also  warmly 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  the  deep  concern  he  has  shown 
for  the  rights  to  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  and  to  say  a  word 
about  the  importance  of  this  amend- 
ment to  one  of  the  most  vulnerable 
groups  in  our  society:  the  7  million 
youngsters  in  America  who  are  disabled 
in  mind  or  body,  including  the  emotion- 
ally disturbed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974  authorized  a  1-year  in- 
crease of  $666  million  for  State  grants 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped. 

That  was  an  impressive  Increase,  Mr. 
Chairman,  over  the  $47.5  million  being 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

Before  my  colleagues  question  If  such 
an  Increase  is  justified,  let  me  assure 
them  that  It  is. 

Congress  was  persuaded  to  approve 
such  a  large  increase  for  several  reasons. 

First,  we  were  mindful  of  the  follow- 
ing shocking  statistics:  Fully  60  percent 
of  the  handicapped  youngsters  In  our 
society  are  not  receiving  the  educational 
services  they  need. 

Second,  it  costs,  on  the  average,  twice 
as  much  to  educate  a  handicapped  child 
as  it  does  to  educate  a  nonhandicapped 
child. 

Third,  court  decisions  all  across  the 
land  have  held  In  the  last  2  years  that 
handicapped  children  are  entitled  to  the 
special  educational  services  they  need. 
Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  the  States  will 
require  assistance  in  order  to  implement 
the  court  decrees. 

So,  in  order  to  help  the  States  Imple- 
ment these  court  orders,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Congress  prudently  decided  on  a 
large  1-year  Increase  in  funding  for 
special  education. 

For  fi.scal  1975  only,  Congress  agreed 
to  change  the  formula  by  which  assist- 
ance tiants  to  the  States  under  part  B 
of  tlie  act  are  made. 

In  pince  of  the  existing  allotment  for- 
mula, Mr.  Chairman,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  in  1975  alone,  the  formula 
would  be  Itased  on  an  entitlement  grant 


to  each  State  of  $8.75  per  child  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  21. 

Our  estimates  indicated  that  this  en- 
titlement approach  would  make  avail- 
able in  fiscal  1975  $666  million  to  States 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. We  hope,  in  particular,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  these  moneys  will  enable 
States  which  are  required  by  State  law 
or  State  constitutions  to  provide  full 
educational  opportunities  to  the  hand- 
icapped, to  make  greater  progress  in 
complying  with  such  requirements  in 
order  to  meet  court  orders,  or  to  avoid 
porsible  litigation. 

In  1976  and  1977,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
existing  allotment  formula  would  be 
continued  with  appropriations  author- 
ized of  $100  million  and  $110  million, 
respectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  discussing  the  fund- 
ing of  programs  for  those  children  with 
the  most  severe  and  tragic  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  problems. 

And  the  educational  services  required 
by  these  children  do  not  always  focus  on 
reading  writing  and  arithmetic. 

In  some  instances,  the  services  re- 
quire, first,  that  the  child  be  taught  to 
speak. 

In  others,  he  must  be  taught  to  walk, 
or  to  bathe  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  kinds  of  pro- 
grams require  enormous  expense,  fre- 
quently involving  costly  equipment  and 
one-to-one  teacher-student  ratios. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  approving  a  1- 
year  increase  Congress  recognized  that 
a  crisis  existed  with  respect  to  educating 
the  handicapped. 

Tliat  crisis,  Mr.  Chairman,  still  ex- 
ists. Indeed,  it  has  become  worse. 

Let  us  not  now  break  the  pledge  we 
made  to  handicapped  children  when  ap- 
proving the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  support  whole- 
heartedly an  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper),  and  to 
commend  him  on  his  continued  leader- 
ship on  behalf  of  America's  elderly. 

The  amendment  would  increase  by 
$25.4  million  the  fiscal  year  1975  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  title  Vn  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly. 

BACKGROUND 

Rarely,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  support  a  measure  which 
has  more  importance  to  the  elderly  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation.  Title  VII  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Is  a  nutrition  program 
designed  to  provide  Americans  aged  60 
years  and  older  with  one  hot  nutritious 
meal  a  day,  5  days  a  week.  These  meals 
are  generally  provided  in  centers  which 
are  easily  accessible  to  the  majority  of 
elderly  residents  within  a  community. 

In  addition  to  supplementing  the  die- 
tary needs  of  elderly  Americans,  the 
nutrition  program  alsp  provides  centers 
where  senior  citizens  can  meet  with 
others  who  have  similar  interests  and 
proble:ns.  Too  often,  the  dietary  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly  are  compounded  by 
physical  isolation  which  can  result  iu 
illness  and  chronic  depres.=ion.  The  nu- 
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trltlon  program  Is  designed  to  break  this 
vicious  circle. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  share 
briefly  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
specific  accomplisliments  of  this  pro- 
gram which  I  find  the  most  gratifying.  In 
2  short  years,  the  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly  has  reached  50  States  and  5 
tenitories,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  which  665  nutrition  projects  are 
currently  operating.  Approximately  68 
percent  of  these  projects  serve  the  elderly 
living  in  urban  ai'eas,  while  the  re- 
mainder are  located  in  rural  settings.  In 
total,  nutrition  projects  are  presentli' 
serving  more  than  211,000  meals  dally, 
and  an  August  30,  1974,  report  from  the 
States  Indicates  that  approximately  66 
percent  of  the  meals  are  being  served  to 
people  below  the  Census  Bureau's  pov- 
erty threshold.  The  same  report  also  in- 
dicates that  more  than  30  percent  of 
those  being  served  are  membere  of  mi- 
nority groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  by  almost 
any  standard  of  measure  the  nutrition 
program  must  be  viewed  as  effective  and 
successful,  and  I  am  sure  that  most 
Members  of  the  House  will  agiee. 

NEFD    FOR    MORE    SITPORT 

The  nutrition  program  for  the  eld?rly 
Is  now  beginning  its  third  year,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  in  the  past  Congi-ess  has 
generously  provided  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations to  support  this  vital  pro- 
gram. However,  the  cui-rent  supple- 
mental appropriation  measure  merely 
extends  the  1974  appropriation  for  this 
program.  Allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
point  out  why  simply  continuing  to  fund 
the  nutrition  program  at  its  fiscal  year 
1974  level  of  $99.6  million  is  completely 
inadequate. 

First,  few  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  of 
the  Inflationary  crises  that  our  Nation 
is  currently  going  through.  As  John  T. 
Dunlop,  Director  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  said  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Cunency  Committee  on  March  6, 
1974: 

The  inflation  In  the  prices  of  primary  com- 
modities in  1973-74  ha.s  been  world-wide,  un- 
expected, and  beyond  the  range  of  previous 
experience. 

To  demonstrate  the  severe  impact  of 
inflation  on  the  nutrition  program,  Mr. 
Chairman,  allow  me  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  some  of  my  remarks  before 
this  body  on  March  19,  1974,  when  I 
spoke  in  favor  of  increasing  the  author- 
izations for  the  nutrition  progi-am. 

At  that  time,  our  best  estimates  were 
that  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1975 
would  provide  approximately  319,000 
nie?ls  per  day.  Moreover,  we  anticipated 
that  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1976  and 
$250  million  in  1977  would  provide  about 
425.C00  and  532.000  daily  meals  respec- 
/tively. 

Today.  Mr.  Chairmn.n.  we  are  all  pain- 
fi'lly  awrre  of  how  badly  double  digit 
inflation  has  altered  our  expectations.  In 
1974  alone,  we  are  anticipating  a  loss  of 
more  than  16  percent  of  the  projected 
-iO,000  daily  meaLs  because  of  inflation- 
ary erosion.  Clearly,  our  expectations 
lor  future  years  must  be  adju.sted  to  rc- 
acct  even  larger  losses. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  in- 
loi-med  by  Mr.  Rodney  Leonard  of  the 


Community  Nutrition  Institute  that  nu- 
trition centers  across  the  country  are 
under  heavy  pressure  to  expand  their 
services.  Waiting  lists  and  limits  on  par- 
ticipation are  becoming  more  and  more 
common  as  centers  attempt  to  allocate 
equitably  their  limited  funds  to  an  ever 
growing  population  of  participants.  Ob- 
viously, Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  little 
hope  that  the  nutrition  programs  will  be 
able  to  maintain  even  their  cm-rent  level 
of  service,  not  to  mention  expansion  of 
these  services,  if  funding  Is  not  Increased. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point 
out  that  just  this  past  weekend  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QuiE)  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, told  those  attending  the  eco- 
nomic summit  that  "those  who  suffer  the 
most  from  inflation  should  not  be  asked 
to  suffer  more." 

Indeed,  said  the  Wa.shington  Post  in 
an  editorial  this  past  Sunday: 

One  of  the  great  reiterated  themes  of  the 
two  days  was  the  absolute  requirement  to 
protect  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  especially 
the  elderly. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Pepper  which  requests  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $124.6  million 
for  title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mo\e 
that  tlie  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  reconunenda- 
tion  that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to, 
and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiuned  the  chair, 

Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  making  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1975,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
ar.iondments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  WPS  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  lead  a  tliird  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  f;ii.estion  is  on  the 
pr.ssage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DELLENB.^CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
tliat  I  demand  the  yeas  ai;d  nays. 

POINT  OF  CP.DER 

Mr.  MYERS.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  question  has  not  been  prop- 
erly put.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been 
a^ked  for  yet. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  understood 
tiiat  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  de- 
manded the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Earlier  this  af  lei  noon, 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  ruling  was  made  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  to  be  asked  and 
then  the  question  put  aiter  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  requested  imder  rule  n. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  put  the 
question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
not  been  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  understood 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  re- 
quested that  the  vote  be  taken  by  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MYERS.  A  further  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Earlier  today  the  Parliamentarian 
ruled  that  the  question  Is  not  properly 
put  until  the  yeas  and  nays  are  taken. 

The  SPEAKER.  We  are  operating  in 
the  House  where  the  yeas  and  nays  can 
be  demanded  by  a  Member  and  ordered 
by  one-fifth  of  those  present  at  the  time 
the  Chair  puts  the  question. 

The  Chair  requests  those  Members  who 
do  not  desire  to  stand  on  the  question  of 
ordering  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  seated, 
and  the  Chair  will  count  all  those  Mem- 
bers standing  as  in  favor  of  taking  the 
vote  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Evidently  a  sufficient  number  has 
risen. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  317,  nays  72. 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  42,  as 
follows : 

[RoU  No.  564] 
TEAS— 317 

Abdnor  Cronin  Kairm^r- 
Abzug                  Culver  schmidt 

Adams  Daniel,  Robert   Hanlej- 

Addabbo  \v.,  Jr.  Hanna 

Alexander  Daniels,  Hanrahan 
Anderson,               Dominick  V.    Hansen,  Wssh. 

Calif.  Danielson  Harsha 

Andrews,  N.C.  Davis,  Ga.  Hastings 

AiuU-ews,  Davis,  S.C.  Havs 

N.  Dak.  de  la  Garza  Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Annunzio  Delaney  Heckler,  Mass. 

Ashley  Dellums  Hcinz 

Aspin  Denholm  Helsloskl 

BadiUo  Dent  Henderson 

Bell  Diggs  Hicks 

BerKlncd  Diugell  Hl'.Iis 

Bevill  Donohue  Hinshaw 

Blester  Downing  Hogan 

Bingham  Dulskl  Holifleld 

Boland  du  Pont  Holt 

Bollins  Eckhardt  Holtzman 

Bowen  Edwards,  Ala.  Horton 

Brademas  Edwards,  Calif.  Howard 

Breaux  Eilberg  Hungaie 

Breckinridge  Er'enborn  Hunt 

Brinkley  tsch  ichord 

Brooks  Evins.  Tcnn.  Johnson,  C.-xUi. 

Broomfield  Fa&cell  Johnson,  Pa. 

Brotzman  Findlcy  Jones,  Ala. 

Brown,  Calif.  Fish  jones.  NC. 

Brown.  Mich  F  ood  Jones.  Okla 

BroyhiU.  N.C.  Flowers  Jones,  Tenu. 

Buchanan  Fciev  Jordan 

Burgener  Ford  K.irth 

Burke.  C;i!if.  FO'syth?  Knsteumeier 

Burke,  Fin.  Fountain  K.aj;en 

Burke.  Mr.s.«.  Fraser  Kemp 

Burlisoii.  Mo  Prey  Kf  ichum 

Bur'on.john  Froehlich  King 

Bunon.  Phillip  Fulton  Kiuczyj.fki 

Byron  Pucjuii  Koch 

Carney,  Ohio  Gaydcs  Kyros 

Carter  Giaimo  l.r?,oiimr.~ino 

Ca.=ey.  Tex.  Oilman  JjCgeett 

cederbery  t*inn  Lehman 

Chappeil  CJoldwafer  Lent 

Chi.shol.T.  conazlez  Litton 

Clark  Orasso  i.ong.  La. 

CiPutti-..  Cr.iy  Long.  Md. 

DonH.  Cireeii.  Creg.  Lujan 

Clsiy  Oic-cn.  Pu.  McCickev 

r'evelnnu  c  rover  McColhiler 

Cohen  Gubser  McCormack 

ColMn.s  Vd.  nude  McDade 

Conte  Ounter  McFall 

Corman  Guyer  McKinney 

cotter  Haley  McSpadden 

couglilin  Hamilton  Maddeu 
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Madlgan 

Mabon 

Maraeltt 

MatUaa,  Calif 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mil  ford 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Miuphr,  in. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Mix 

Otey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  III. 

Prlt  chard 

Qule 

Rallsback 
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N.T. 


Randal 
Rangd 
Bees 

Begulft 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rliuad( 

Roberts 

Roblsoi 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncall  >,  Wyo. 

Roncall »,  N.Y. 

Rooney  P». 

Rose 

Rosentl  lal 

Rostenl|ow.'skl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnel;  i 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

StGernjain 

Sarasln 

Sarbane  > 

Scherle 

Schroed  !r 

Sebellu! 

Sclberli  ig 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikea 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  u)wa 

Spence   { 

Staggen 

Stanton 

J.  WU  lam 
Stanton 

Jameslv. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelma  i 
Stephei; 
Stokes 


Archer 

Arenris 

Armbtrong 

A'hbrook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Bail  man 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bray 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Camp 

Clancy 

Clawsbn.  Dei 

Cochran 

collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dell  en  back 


daho 


KAY^-  72 

Dsnnls 

Devine 

Drinan 

Duncan 

Fiynt 

Frenzel 

Gibbons 

rsoodlin; 

Gross 

If.insen, 

Hosmer 

ITuber 

Hutchln4>n 

Jarman 

Landgrebfc 

Lanclrum 

Latta 

Lott 

Liikcn 

McEwen 

Mallary 

Mann 

:iartln,  Ntbr. 

llitrtin.  N.C. 


Stmtton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C 

Tbompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thons 

Thomtoa 

Tlernan 

Towell.  Nev. 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

V.iniit 

Veysey 

Vlgonto 

Walsb 

Wampler 
Vhalcu 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Wifrglns 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wil.son, 
Charles  H  , 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Ynies 
Yalron 
Young,  III. 
Young.  S.C. 
l  ouiig.  Tex. 
r-.ahiocki 
Ziou 


ANSWERED  "P  lESENT" — 3 


Ccr.yers 


Hanlngto  I 


Anderson,  III. 

Bfirrett 

Biaggl 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boegs 

Brasco 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhiil.  Va. 

Crrey.  N.Y. 

Chamberlain 

Dcrwinskl 

nu-iirinson 

Dorn 


NOT  VOTI  HG — 42 


sen 


Eshlcman 

Evans,  Colp. 

Fisher 

Frclinchu 

r.tttvs 

Griffiths 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Hti^nut 

Johnson,  dolo. 

Kuykentlaji 

McClory 

McKay 

Macdonalc 


Matlils,  Ga. 

Michel 

Miller 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Myers 

I  owcll.  Ohio 

Price,  "Tex. 

Quillen 

Robinson,  va. 

RouEselot 

Satlerfleld 

Schnecbell 

Shuster 

Snyder 

Stcigcr,  Ariz. 

Steigcr,  Wis. 

Symms 

Taylor,  MO. 

Treen 

Wa^conner 

Ware 

VVviiC 

Young,  F!a. 


Waldie 


Mnyne 

Minsball.  Ohio 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Podeil 
Rarlclt 
Reld 
Khodes 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Sandman 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Teague 
Yountj,  Alaska 
Youn<;,  Ga. 
Zv.ach 


So  the  bill  was  passe  i. 

The  Clerk   announ;ed   the  following 

pans- 

Mrs.  Boggs  With  Mr.  Rahck. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Pc  dell. 

?Tr.  Rooney  of  New  Yor  i  with  Mr.s.  Grimths 

Mr.  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Do  -n. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Derwinckl. 


Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Black- 
burn. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Ch&mberlatn. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  G«ttya. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Frellnghuyaen. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Broyhiil  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McClory  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  vas  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanl- 
mou.s  consent  that  all  Members  may  hax'e 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  DEADLII^  FOR  SUB- 
MISSION OF  SPEECHES  FOR  THE 
RECORD  TONIGHT 

Mr.  ERADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  tliis  announcement  for  the 
information  of  the  membership. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  at  tiie  present  time 
we  have  a  9  o'clock  deadline  on  submis- 
sion of  speeches  for  tlie  Congressional 
Record,  and  also  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
advise  the  membership  that  remarks  v.ill 
be  accepted  at  room  H132  until  12  o'clock 
micinight  tonight. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  PHENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
was  obliged  to  vote  against  the  supple- 
mental approprip.ticn  bill,  H.R.  16900. 
Most  of  the  money  provided  In  It  Is 
needed,  but  it  is  $400  million  over  budget. 
It  is  a  sorry  indication  of  our  inability  to 
match  our  spending  appetites  with  our 
willingness  to  tax.  Concrrecs  has  Indeed 
become  a  part  of  the  problem. 


DOMESTIC    OIL    INDDSITIY    NEEDS 
INCENTIVES  NOT  DISINCE:n TIVES 

'Mr.  JARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrcs  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  win- 
ter, the  term  "enargy  crisis"  became  part 
of  our  vocabulary.  Our  energy  supply 
problem,  however,  did  not  "just  suddenly 
happen"  la^t  winter.  It  has  been  building 
for  years,  as  thousands  of  former  oil  and 
natural  gas  producers  quit  the  bu.siness— 
Ijecause  exploring  for  petroleum  fuels 
became  progressively  less  worthwhile  in 
relation  to  the  skyrocketing  costs.  .As  we 
found  and  developed  less  domestic  oil 
and  gas,  our  dependence  on  foreign  ener- 
gy increased  dramatically.  By  1974,  we 
had  to  have  6  million-plus  barrels  daily 
of  icr-ign  oil  just  to  balance  supply  with 
our  ci:  il:  (ictiaiii.!. 


We  have  been  In  an  "energy  crisis-  for 
several  years.  It  took  the  Arab  oU  tsa- 
bargo  to  bring  home  to  the  American 
people  the  discomforts  and  Inconven. 
tences  of  having  Inadequate  oU  to  meet 
our  own  needs. 

Since  the  Arab  embargo  was  terml- 
nated,  we  have  replaced  the  term  "en- 
ergy  crisis"  with  the  raUylng  cry  of 
"Project  Independence."  In  this  slogan, 
we  express  our  resolve  never  to  let  it 
happen  again.  It  is  an  expression  of  our 
determination  to  restore  relative  energy 
self-sufficiency,  thus  insulating  the 
United  States  from  future  actions  by 
the  OPEC  cartel  to  use  its  oil  as  an  eco- 
nomic, military,  or  political  weapon. 

But  "Project  Independence"  is  only  a 
slogan.  Policies  and  programs  to  provide 
incentives  to  stimulate  increased  domes- 
tic production  of  energy  generally,  and 
oil  and  gas  in  particular,  are  vitally 
needed.  Instead  of  assuring  incentives 
and  stability,  we  in  the  Congress  seem 
bomid  and  determined  to  innovate  dis- 
incentives instead.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  example  tlaan  the  adverse  tax 
treatment  that  would  be  accorded 
domestic  crude  oil  producers  under  pro- 
^  isions  that  have  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Ar.  I  read  these  changes,  they  would 
increase  the  tax  burden  on  domestic 
crude  oil  production  by  about  $2  billion 
yearly.  With  exceptions  which  would 
terminate  in  5  years,  the  percentage 
depletion  provision  would  be  generally 
phased  out  in  3  years.  In  addition,  a  so- 
called  "windfall  profits"  tax  on  crude 
oil  would  be  imposed  on  a  basis  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  profits.  As  con- 
structed, this  feature  of  the  bill  approved 
by  the  committee  would  be  notlitng  more 
than  a  rollback  in  domestic  crude  oil 
p:ices,  with  the  benefits  going  to  the 
Treasury  rather  than  consumers. 

C^.nsumers  would  continue  to  pay  the 
current  or  higher  prices,  but  would  have 
no  benefit  of  increased  domestic  produc- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Instead,  under  this  punitive  bill,  the 
consuming  public  and  the  Nation  would 
be  assured  of  less  drilling,  less  develop- 
ment and  less  oil  and  gas  from  secure 
domestic  sources — and  an  accelerating 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  produced  by 
the  OPEC  cartel.  This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  more  aptly  advance  the  cause  of 
"Project  Dependence,"  rather  than 
"Project  Independence,"  and  it  would 
play  right  into  the  hands  of  the  OPEC 
cartel.  It  would  unavoidably  increase 
our  dependence  on  foreir^n  oil. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  tough  t£lk, 
and  some  outraged  talk,  in  this  bodj-, 
directed  at  the  "international  oil  com- 
panies" and  at  the  OPEC  group  of  pro- 
ducing countries  which  have  quadrupled 
their  oil  prices  in  the  past  year.  I  believe 
.some  of  my  colleagues  are  laboring  un- 
der a  misconception  that  the  oil  tax 
changes  approved  by  Ways  and  Means 
would  somehow  strike  at  the  "interna- 
tional oil  companies"  and  indirectly  at 
OPEC.  My  colleagues  .should  know  that, 
in  fact,  these  provisions  would  hardly 
lay  a  glove  on  the  mullinational  com- 
panies Insofar  as  taxing  or  reducing 
their  foreign  earnings  which  are  the  pri- 
mary souice  of  their  recently  increased 
profits.  The  oil  changes  in  this  bill  apply 
primarily   to   domestic   crude   oil,   and 
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would  seriously  impair  Incentive  pri- 
marily for  the  10,000  or  so  small  inde- 
pendent producers  who  provide  the  ma- 
jor share  of  the  effort  that  has  resulted 
in  discovery  and  development  of  the 
bulk  of  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  re- 
.sources.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1974, 
independent  producers  accounted  for  87 
percent  of  the  exploratory  wells  drilled 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  mid-1950's  there  were  some 
20,000  business  concerns,  small,  medium, 
and  large;  individuals,  partnerships, 
companies,  and  corporations — searching 
for  and  producing  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Due  to  increasingly  unhealthy  economic 
conditions  in  the  1960's  and  early  1970's, 
about  half  of  these  concerns  simply 
merged  out  or  sold  out  and  quit  the  oil 
business.  This  spinoff  of  literally  thous- 
ands of  explorers  resulted  in  a  17-year 
decline  in  domestic  petroleum  explora- 
tion, brought  on  declines  in  our  reserves 
of  both  oil  and  natural  gas,  and  needless- 
ly accelerated  our  depeiidcnce  on  for- 
eign oil. 

Now,  with  improved  economic  condi- 
tions, the  domestic  petrolemn  producing 
industry  has  gone  back  to  work.  In  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  for  example,  rotaiy 
drilling  rig  activity  v.as  up  27  percent 
from  the  first  half  of  1973.  Natural  gas 
well  completions  are  up  26  percent,  and 
oil  wells  20  percent.  Throughout  the 
older  producing  areas  of  the  United 
States  programs  are  underway  to  in- 
crease production  from  existing  reser- 
voirs through  secondary  and  advanced 
recovery  technology.  We  have  been  17 
years  building  a  serious  oil  supply  gap  in 
this  country,  and  it  cannot  be  closed 
overnight;  but  given  a  chance,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  domestic  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ing industry — particularly  tlie  thousands 
of  independent  producers — will  signifi- 
cantly increase  our  domestic  petroleum 
supplies. 

They  will,  that  is.  unless  the  Congress 
takes  imwise  and  disruptive  actions  such 
as  those  contemplated  in  the  ways  and 
means  tax  bill.  This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  indeed  "punish"  the  oil  indus- 
trj'  as  some  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed an  intent  and  desire  to  do.  But 
it  would  primarily  punish  the  independ- 
ents who  have  been  the  backbone  of  the 
domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  producing 
industry.  It  would  also  punish  the  con- 
suming public  by  brinKing  to  a  halt  the 
ongoing  efforts  that  promise  to  increase 
our  domestic  supplies  of  oil  and  gas,  thus 
increasing  our  dependence  on  unreliable 
foreign  oil  and  gas  costing  far  more. 

Tliere  is  no  settin?:  around  one  fact: 
removing  $2  billion  a  year  from  the  do- 
mestic industry  cannot  help  but  sub- 
stantially curtail  badly  needed  efforts  to 
find  and  develop  new  oil  and  gas  sup- 
plies. I  submit  that  such  a  result  would 
be  the  worst  course  v.  e  could  take  on  en- 
ergy policy  if  we  are  to  give  more  than 
lipservice  to  the  idea  of  "Project  Inde- 
pendence." We  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
velop secure  energy  supplies,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  are  e\er  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  inflation  problem.  Increased 
productivity  is  the  only  real  answer  to 
that  problem.  If  we  put  American  indus- 
try in  the  position  of  being  permanently 
and  Increasingly  dependent  on  foreign 
energy  supplies,  available  only  at  extor- 


tion prices,  we  will  never  solve  the  infla- 
tion problem. 

This  is  one  of  the  gambles  that  Con- 
gress would  be  taking  if  it  approved  these 
pimitive  changes  in  oil  tax  treatment. 
We  are  already  dependent  on  foreign  oil 
for  6  million  barrels  daily.  If  we  want 
to  make  it  10  million,  and  later  14  mil- 
lion, I  say  we  should  pass  this  bill. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  examine  just 
one  question:  At  this  critical  time,  what 
do  we  need  most — more  tax  dollars  or 
more  secure  energy  supplies?  If  the  an- 
swer is  more  energy,  and  I  believe  it  to  be, 
then,  I  hope  this  body  will  very  careful- 
ly examine  these  proposed  tax  changes 
and  their  critical  impact  on  thousands  of 
independent  oil  and  gas  producers  who 
need  and  deserve  encouragement,  not 
more  disincentives. 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  LIM- 
IT POWER  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY 

(Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  v.as 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  • 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  reintroducing  a  bill  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  compel  the  adoption 
of  land  use  plans  without  regard  to  local 
sentiment  or  need. 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation  is 
urgent,  as  I  hope  my  colleagues  realize, 
because  unless  we  act,  these  regulations 
will  take  effect  January  1,  1975.  Once  in 
effect,  the  EPA  regulations  will  force 
upon  everj-  consumer,  as  well  as  the 
builders  and  construction  trades  workers 
of  our  districts,  the  uncalculated  and  un- 
necessai-y  expense  caused  by  detailed  im- 
pact statements,  construction  delays  and 
fines. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  over  60  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  seen  the  need 
for  this  legislation  are  joining  with  me 
in  introducing  this  legislation. 

The  House  voted  earlier  this  year  not 
to  consider  land  use  legislation  which 
would  have  relied  on  the  option  of  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

Now  we  have  these  proposed  EPA  reg- 
ulations which  are  much  stronger  in  that 
they  com.pel  State  land  use  plans  under 
the  guise  of  indirect  emission  controls. 

Whatever  our  views  toward  land  use. 
I  tliink  we  can  agree  that  this  is  a  leg- 
islative is-sue  which  must  be  settled  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  not  by  the  director 
of  an  administrative  agency. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  may  be  inter- 
ested in  more  careful  study  of  technical 
findings  regarding  so-called  "indii'ect 
source"  pollution.  If  so,  I  recommend  the 
report  made  recently  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee. 

Tlie  report  clearly  sltows  that  emission 
controls  are  the  most  important  aspect 
of  our  efforts  against  pollution.  It  spe- 
cifically noted  that  programs  such  as 
transportation  controls  and  indirect 
source  regulations  are  "a  limited  or  mixed 
possibility  at  best." 

Tlie  report  makes  the  point  that  any 
controls  which  seek  to  limit  the  growth 
of  our  urban  areas  for  the  sake  of  the 
environment  'may  well  hurt  more  than 
help." 


Mr.  Speaker,  evidence  mounts  almost 
daily  that  these  proposed  indirect  source 
regulations  will  actually  do  little  or  noth- 
ing to  combat  pollution,  but  will  waste 
the  money  of  everyone  in  the  construc- 
tion industi-y  at  a  time  when  om'  Nation 
can  least  afford  it. 

Now,  of  all  times — in  this  period  of  eco- 
nomic uncertainty — these  regulations 
are  an  expensive  and  frivolous  experi- 
ment we  cannot  afford. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr.  Hinshaw, 
noted  so  forcefully  in  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment last  week,  on  September  23, 
these  regulations  impose  additional  ex- 
pense on  all  sectors  of  the  economy.  They 
add  to  the  cost  of  living  of  every  citizen. 
Tney  contribute  to  inflation,  and  in  a 
time  when  all  Government  programs  are 
being  reexamined  for  their  infiationarj' 
effect,  these  rules  will  not  stand  up  un- 
der close  examination  by  the  Congress. 

Once  again,  I  am  pleased  to  reintro- 
duce this  bill.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  hope  that  those 
who  have  not  yet  joined  as  cosponsors 
will  give  it  a  careful  reading. 


ALASKAN    PIPELINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou."^e,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell  >  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  millions  of  Federal  dollars  are 
being  used  to  undergird  and  support 
massive  construction  projects  through- 
out the  country.  Despite  all  of  the  rheto- 
ric and  lipservice  commitments  to  include 
minority  businessmen  in  these  projects, 
little  if  anything  is  really  being  done  to 
guarant«e  that  the  minority  contractors, 
the  minority  architects,  the  mmority 
housing  specialists  firms  have  an  equal 
access  to  compete  for  contracts  in  these 
projects.  In  many  instances  it  appears 
that  the  Federal  Government  operates 
in  collusion  with  the  private  sector  to 
deny  us  equal  access  to  compete. 

Let  us  now  look  at  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  best  illustration  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  working  in 
collusion  to  deny  black  business  persons 
equal  access  to  compete.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Alaskan  pipeline  which  will 
cost  in  excess  of  $4.5  billion.  If  ever 
there  was  an  illustration  of  that  kind  of 
collusion,  the  Alaskan  pipeline  project 
represents  it. 

Let  me  trace  parts  of  the  scenario.  In 
tracing  the  ."scenario  I  intend  to  be  blmit 
and  critical. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  has 
followed  a  pattern  of  evasiveness  and  du- 
plicity uhen  it  conies  to  spelling  out  an 
a.Tirmativc  action  program  for  blacks 
and  other  minorities  in  these  projects. 
For  more  than  6  months.  I  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  met  with 
and  written  to  Interior  urging  that  the 
Federal  regulations  be  issued  to  insure 
full  minority  participation  in  this  huge 
project.  For  an  equal  number  of  months, 
the  Interior  Department  said  it  was 
working  on  the  regulations,  or  the  regu- 
lations would  soon  be  out.  or  that  some 
other  agency  was  holding  up  the  publica- 
tion of  the  regulations.  The  regulations 
were  finally   published  in   the   Federal 
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Register  on  Septemner  24,  1974.  How- 
ever, to  my  astonishnjent,  the  regulations 
v.cre  sent  in  advance,  prior  to  publica- 
tion in  tlie  Federal  Register,  to  the 
Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  This  com- 
pany, a  consortium  )f  seven  major  oil 
companies — Exxon,  A  :co,  Amerada,  Hess, 
Pliillips,  Soliio,  and  Jnion  Alaska — ob- 
viously assumes  that  the  equal  opportu- 
nity regTilations  mus ,  be  tailored  to  its 
desires,  not  the  needs  of  minorities.  Here 
we  have  a  blatant  case  of  private  cor- 
poration dictating  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. When  the  equal  opportuniiy 
regulations  were  fin£  ily  prinlo  J  in  the 
Register,  we  were  den  ed  the  opportunity 
to  suggest  revisions  md  improvements 
in  those  regiilations  Aiyebka,  the  big 
seven  oil  companies.  \  ill  prevail,  because 
they  dictate  the  terms 

Not  only  does  tliis  i  orpcration  dictate 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  but  It 
defies  the  Members  )f  Congress.  Con- 
gress woman  Yvonne  Eirxe,  who  au- 
thored the  equal  oppurtuniLy  provisions 
in  the  Alaskan  pipelire  legislation;  Sen- 
ator Brooke,  Senator .  'ackson.  Congress- 
man John  Conyers,  :,nd  I,  sought  time 
and  time  asain  to  get  the  corporation  to 
solidly  commit  itself  to  a  minority  in- 
volvement program.  V  e,  the  Members  of 
Congress,  have  been  i  ;iven  evasive  aiis- 
wers,  glib  promises,  oi  we  have  been  ig- 
nored. In  a  public  slrtement  made  in 
January  1974.  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
avowed  that  if  Alyesk  i  did  not  create  a 
meaningful  program  for  minorities,  he 
would  conduct  public  learings.  Well,  the 
corporation  has  mad ;  no  provis<ion  to 
utilize  the  capabilitie  of  the  organiza- 
tions here  today  and  ( thcrs  and  so.  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  the  time  is  here  and  now  to 
begin  those  pubhc  hea  -ings. 

The  equal  opportunity  regulatioas 
themselves  will  help  to  deter  the  full 
participation  of  mine  rity  businessmen. 
As  presently  written  t  ley  do  not  require 
set  asides  for  minorit:  ?s.  All  of  us  know 
that  the  only  way  t  e  have  gotten  a 
tiny  slice  of  the  acti  m  is  through  set 
aside  programs.  The  r(  gulations  prohibit 
funds  being  given  to  rade  associations. 
All  of  us  know  that  th(  strength,  the  real 
strength  of  black  par  -icipation  in  mas- 
sive projects  rests  wil  h  our  black  trade 
associations.  The  regilations  will  lean 
on  title  VII  of  the  Ci  il  Rights  Act,  but 
title  VI  is  far  more  n  ear.ingf  ul  for  this 
situation.  I  have  writt  sn  to  the  General 
Services  Administratic  n  voicing  my  con- 
cern over  the  inadequ  icies  of  the  regu- 
lations and  ask  unani  nous  consent  that 
they  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Let  us  now  come  to  an  ironic  pait  of 
the  scenario  for  the  e  sciution  of  blacks 
from  the  Alaskan  pii:  sline  project.  Tlie 
OfiBce  of  Minority  Bisine.';3  Enterprise 
has  embarked  on  a  p  ogram  as  of  July 
1974,  to  "identify  min  irity  fiiiiio  nation- 
ally that  have  the  car  abilities  related  to 
the  construction  or  s  ipply  and  ser\  ices 
opportunities  to  be  i  tiade  available  by 
Alyeska  and  its  majo  ■  contractors."  We 
do  not  need  that  .servic  e  by  OMBE  minor- 
ity trade  organization  s  are  fully  capable 
of,  and  have  indeed  idi  ntified  those  firms. 
Men  like  Reginald  :  Vye.  president  of 
the  3-A  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  and  other 
minority  businessme  i  iu  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  in  Cs  ifornia  have  com- 
pleted the  process  of  identifying  minor- 
ity firms.  Despite  th  ;,  OMBE  will  pro- 


ceed with  Identifying;  while  Alyeska  will 
proceed  with  issuing  permits  for  the  gas 
pipeline,  which  action  Is  clearly  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  because  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity regulations  have  not  yet  been  offi- 
cially published. 

The  situation  with  Alyeska  Is  typical 
of  the  I.ind  of  frustrating  experiences 
blacks  must  endure  becau.se  when  It 
comes  right  down  to  us  making  money 
in  major  construction  projects,  both  the 
Fcdera'  Government  and  the  private 
sector  will  do  all  that  is  possible,  includ- 
ing being  outright  dishonest,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  deny  us  that  opportunity.  A 
classic  example  of  dishonesty  is  the 
statement  mude  by  Alyeska  that  $44 
million  in  mincrity  contracts  have  been 
let.  Tiiis  is  simply  not  true.  The  $44 
million  let  has  gone  to  white  contractors 
uho  utilize  Indian  subcontractors  who 
may  see  $400,000  out  of  the  $44  miUion. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  we  stage  a  con- 
frcnt.'.tioa  with  this  pubUc-private  sec- 
tor unholy  alliance  against  black  entre- 
preneurs. Toward  that  end  I  shall  imti- 
ate  the  following  actions  next  week: 

First.  I  shall  request  that  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  and  other  Membei-s  of  Congress, 
join  with  me  in  transmitting  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  strongly  worded  protest 
against  the  exclusionary  practices  fol- 
lowed by  Alyeska  against  black  business. 

Second.  I  shrll  request  that  all  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  in  particular 
the  Congre.'^slonal  Black  Caucus  join  with 
me  in  seeking  the  legal  talent  required  to 
file  injunctive  action  against  AUveska 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Third.  The  Members  of  the  Congre.'^s 
will  be  requc-^ted  by  me  to  file  a  request 
with  the  Equal  Opportunities  Commis- 
sion asking  for  an  Investigation  of  the 
Alyc'ka  Corp.'s  failure  to  mer.ningfully 
uttlize  black  entrepreneurs. 

Fourth.  I  fhall  ask  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee's  appropriate 
subcommittee  hold  hearings  on  the 
Alaskan  pipehne  construction.  A  similar 
request  shall  be  made  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Minority  Enterprise  and 
Franchising  of  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  If 
action  is  not  initiated  by  the  appro- 
priate subcommittees,  I  shall  then  re- 
quest the  Congres.-.ional  Black  Caucus  to 
authorize  me  to  initir.te  and  implement 
public  hearings  on  this  issue. 

It  mny  well  be  that  all  of  these  efforts 
will  not  nrcduce  the  results  we  seek  to 
achieve.  It  may  well  be  that  this  unholy 
alliance  can  and  will  defy  or  subvert 
the  will  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, the  Congres.s,  and  the  courts. 
Eul  I  s.^.y  we  muit  try. 


SUPPORT  GROWS  IN  THE  CONGRESS 
AND  AMONG  THE  t^eOPLE  FOR 
THE  ENACTMENT  OF  THE  FISCAL 
INTEGRITY   ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  support  con- 
tinues to  grow — in  this  Chamber  and 
among  the  people — for  the  earliest  possi- 
ble enactment  of  the  Fiscal  Integrity 
Act. 


As  It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that 
tlie  "new"  answers  being  offered  to  take 
the  Nation  out  of  Its  present  economic 
slowdown  are  little  more  than  a  rehash 
of  the  same  tired,  stale,  Keyneslan  doc- 
trines of  the  past  40  years — which  have 
contributed  mightily  to  getting  us  into 
the  economic  mess  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves — many  in  the  Congress 
and  a  large  voice  among  the  people  are 
calling  for  a  genuinely  new  approach. 

The  Fiscal  Integrity  Act  is  a  genuinely 
new  approach.  More  accurately  phrased, 
it  is  a  renewed  approach,  for  the  princi- 
ples which  miderlie  its  provisions  are 
the  tested  and  proved  principles  of  indi- 
vidual economic  and  political  liberty,  fis- 
cal, and  monetary  restraint  on  th3  part  of 
Government  and  .self-imposed  fiscal 
pmdence  in  the  Congress. 

These  ideas  are  as  old  as  man's  first 
successes  with  economic  interactions  free 
from  the  restrictions  of  artificial  Govern- 
ment regulation,  but  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  tlie  cornerstones  of  that 
classic  liberal  jjhilosophy  of  government 
and  economics  which  ushered  in,  and 
continued  to  grow  from,  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  our  Constitution,  and 
our  Bill  of  Rights.  They  are,  at  the  same 
time,  as  new  as  man's  continued,  present 
preference  for  the  self -balancing  inter- 
action betr7een  conr^umers  and  producers, 
exercised  freely  in  millions  of  transac- 
tions daily,  as  opposed  to  the  stale,  cen- 
tralized economic  planning  of  govem- 
!ncnt,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned. 

This  is  why  support  for  the  enactment 
of  the  Fiscal  Integrity  Act  mounts  daily. 

Sl-PPOET    GIIOWS    IN    THE    CONGRESS 

Tlie  Fiscal  Integrity  Act,  when  en- 
acted, will  reestablish  the  fiscal  integrity 
of  the  Federal  Government  by  establish- 
ing revenue  and  budget  outlays  ceilings 
in  relation  to  aggregate  national  income. 
It  will  also  reestablish  that  integrity  by 
lightening  congressional  oversight  over 
the  issuance  of  additional  money  supply 
and  by  imposing  on  ourselves — on  the 
Houses  of  Congress — a  requirement  that 
the  projected  costs  of  programs  proposed 
in  bills  and  resolutions  be  stated  on  their 
first  pages — an  infiation  impact  state- 
ment, so  to  speak. 

The  growth  in  bipartisan  suppoi't  for 
Uiis  bill  is  heartening,  and  I  call  that 
growing  support  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  which 
it  has  been  referred  for  consideration. 

I  first  introduced  the  Fiscal  Integrity 
Act  on  July  24,  as  H.R.  16111.  It  now  has 
43  cosponsors  in  the  House. 

In  alphabetical  order,  they  are:  Mr. 
Abdnor,  of  South  Dakota;  Mr.  Bray,  of 
Indiana;  Mr.  Broyhill,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Mr.  Burgener,  of  California;  Mr. 
Byron,  of  Maryland:  Mr.  Cochran,  of 
Mississippi;  Mr.  Collier,  of  Illinois;  Mr. 
CoLiiNS,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Conlan,  of  Ari- 
zona; Mr.  Devine,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, of  Alabama;  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Ten- 
nessee; Mr.  Fisher,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Froeh- 
LicH.  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Goldwater,  of 
California;  Mr.  Goodling.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  Haley,  of  Florida;  Mr.  HiH- 
SHAW,  of  California;  Mrs.  Holt,  of 
Mainland;  Mr.  Huber.  of  Michigan;  Mr. 
Hunt,  of  New  Jersey ;  Mr.  Ichord,  of  Mis- 
souri; Mr.  Ketchi'M,  of  California;  Mr. 
Kino,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  d 
Caliiomia;  Mr.  Lott,  of  Mississippi;  Mr. 
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LuJAN,  of  New  Mexico:  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Moorhe.^d,  of  California; 
Six'.  Muexha.  of  PeniLsylvanla;  Mr.  Par- 
Ris,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Regula,  of  Ohio;  Mr. 
Robinson,  of  Virginia;  Ivlr.  Runnels,  of 
New  Mexico;  Mr.  Tkost.,  of  Nebraska: 
Mr.  ToWELL.  of  Nevada;  Mr.  Treen,  of 
Louisiana:  Mr.  Vfysey,  of  California; 
jklr.  Wampler,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
EON,  of  CaUfomia;  Mr.  Yodnc,  of  Flor- 
id i:  Delegate  Wor:  P.'.t,  of  Gurjn;  and, 
cf  course,  myself. 

We  invite  other  Membpr.^  to  join  with 
us  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  imixirtant 
measure. 
jn-.\ct;'s?,t  is  rssENn«i.  rr  tht:  co-.-csr^s  ls 

TO   CONTROL    SPTKDTXG 

Wtu"  is  enactmeiit  of  the  Fiscal  Integ- 
rity Act  necessary? 

The  proposed  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1975 — ^forecasting  expenditures  of 
over  $304  biUion — exceeds  the  previous 
yeai-'s  budget  by  a  full  $20  billion.  That 
is  a  7-percent  iuciease  in.  just  1  year.  In 
1940  our  entire  Federal  budget  was  only 
$10  billion,  one-liall  thJs  year*  Increase. 

It  took  tills  country  185  years  to  get  to 
ail  aimual  Federal  bpending  level  of  $100 
biUion,  but  it  took  only  9  more  years  to 
double  ttiat  to  the  $200  billion  level,  and 
then  only  4  more  years  to  reach  the  $300 
billion  annual  level.  Unless  brouglit  un- 
der immediate  control,  this  growth  rate 
will  overwhelm  us,  our  iiii.titutions,  our 
system  of  government. 

Tlie  inushroomin.cT  national  public 
debt  now  stands  at  $495  billion — nearlj- 
balf  a  trillion. 

It  took  us  over  150  years  after  1789 
to  reach  the  $200  billion  debt  mark,  tlien 
less  than  20  years  to  double  it  to  $400 
billion,  and  then  mily  10  moi-e  years  to 
add  another  $100  billion— up  to  half  a 
trillion. 

•nie  spiraling  rate  of  infistion  could  be 
as  high  as  14  percent  this  year.  Only  a 
lew  yeai?  ago  it  averaged  around  4  to  5 
percent,  a  nuich  nore  manage.nble  fig- 
tu-e. 

Tlie  biu'eaucracy  sustained  by  thc^e 
expenditures  has  giowu  substantially  out 
of  prc^wrtion  to  oui"  population.  Between 
1789  and  1974,  the  population  of  oui' 
country  multiplied  by  60  times;  but,  the 
bureaucracy  multiplied  by  8,170  times. 
Between  1930  and  1974,  wliile  the  popu- 
lation grew  71  percent,  the  bureaucracy 
grew  by  462  percent.  In  1930,  1  of  every 
204  people  was  employed  by  Government; 
today,  it  is  1  cf  every  77.  And,  in  our 
work  force  of  83  million,  1  of  everj-  6.5 
employees  is  on  a  government  payroll 
oI  one  foini  or  another — Federal,  State, 
or  local. 

Tbe  average  .amount  of  taxeti  the  Fed- 
pi-al  Government  will  have  to  collect 
from  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Nation  to  meet  expenses  thi.«  fiscal  year 
i."5  $1.4C2  per  person — or  $5,968  for  the 
pven^ge  family  of  foui-.  In  1940  it  was 
onl>  $77  per  person— or  $308  fcr  that 
:v:'ra:.,e  family  of  four. 

And,  recent  analysis  showi  that  the 
total  sum  of  new  funds  which  would  be 
authorized  by  only  400  bills  introduced 
this  Congress  would  be  in  excess  of  $873 
billion.  And,  nearly  15.000  bLls  have  been 
inti-oduced  this  Congress — and  we  still 
have  the  post -election  session  to  go. 


BALANCING  THE  FEDER.AL  BVDGET  IS  CP.rCIAI., 
BCT  IT  ALONE  IS  NOT  THT  ANSWER  TO  CON- 
TTtOLXINC  SPBKDINC 

We  have  for  too  long  tried  to  control 
spending  only  where  the  money  fiows 
from  the  Trear.iry.  We  have  been  trying 
to  plug  holes  in  the  Treasury's  dike  or  to 
heighten  it,  when  we  should  have  been 
trying  to  contrcfl  the  level  of  water — tax 
collections — behind  It. 

It  is  alwaj-s  easier  to  control  a  prob- 
lem at  it.s  source.  The  source  here  is  the 
level  of  revenue  raised  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  which  programs  are  then 
funded.  To  deal  with  the  question  of  ex- 
penditures alone  is  to  worit  only  with  the 
result  of  our  problem — spending — in- 
stead of  its  cause — too  much  beii^.g  taken 
from  tlie  taxpayers  witli  which  to  do 
that  spending. 

When  an  institution,  like  the  Congress. 
knc'^s  that  it  will  have  a  known  amount 
of  dollars  with  which  to  work,  it  devises 
means  of  spending  thobe  doUars.  It  ii- 
simply  human  nature. 

Parkinson's  law.  recogiiiiurig  this  pro- 
cUvity,  stateti  that  spending  rises  to  meet 
income.  That  is  a  truth  demonstrated 
by  our  national  exiJerience  as  a  govern- 
ment. 

Tliere  is  a  corollary  to  Parkinsons  law 
which  accurately  describes  the  tenden- 
cies of  Congress:  Present  spending  rises 
to  e:;ceed  present  income  in  exiiectation 
that  incieases  in  future  income  will  cover 
that  spending.  W^hen  an  institution  op- 
erates from  those  premises — and  tlie 
Congress  has  operated  from  tliose  prem- 
ises for  far  too  many  years — it  means 
cither  an  ever-inci-easing  amount  of  dol- 
lars being  taken  from  the  taxpayei-s,  or 
biggei"  deficits,  or  botli. 

Federal,  State  and  local  tax  collec- 
tions have  risen  maikedly.  as  pei'cent- 
ages  of  national  Income,  duiing  the  paf^ 
half  centuiy.  In  1929.  buch  tax  collec- 
tions constituted  only  13  percent  of  total 
national  income.  By  1950.  it  had  risen  to 
26  percent.  And,  by  1972  it  had  risen  to 
34  percent.  The  incx-ea-e  is  even  more 
diamatic  when  compaied  to  total  na- 
tional personal  income:  1930, 15  i^ercent; 
1950,  30  percent;  and  1972,  43  percent. 

If  present  trends  continue,  by  1985, 
total  government's  bh:;i'e  of  national  per- 
sonal income  will  have  increased  to  54 
percent — 54  cents  out  of  every  $1 — more 
than  half  tlie  people's  eai'iiings. 

In  light  of  these  statistics,  is  balancing 
the  budget  all  we  have  to  do?  No. 

The  Congress  has  tried  for  nearly  200 
years  to  control  ovei-all.  total  spending 
by  controlling  the  overall  level  of  impro- 
priations as  each  individual  appropria- 
tions bill  came  to  the  floor.  These  ef- 
forts— commendable  though  thej-  may  be 
and  successful  though  some  may  have 
been  on  occasion — simplj-  have  not 
worked  sucficiently. 

The  figures  which  I  have  cited  today — 
the  level  of  spendinj.  tiie  national  debt, 
the  amount  taken  from  each  family  ui 
taxes,  the  cost  of  new  programs  l>eing 
proposed — attest  to  tlie  faUm-e  of  this 
institution  to  hold  tlie  line  adequatel.v 
on  spending.  And.  the  Budget  Reform 
Act.  as  enacted,  will  not  be  adequate 
either,  for  its  mandatoiT  ceiling  is  not 
prospective. 

The  reason  these  efforts  do  not  work 
adequately  is  that  the  intentions  under- 


lying them  are  not  directed  at  the  one 
point  where  more  effective  control  reallj- 
could  be  exercised — at  the  level  of  rev- 
enue, of  income. 

Government  spending — and  the  rais- 
ing of  revenue  requisite  to  tliat  spend- 
ing— lias  a  historical  ceihng  beyond 
which  it  invites  either  or  both  the  col- 
Iap.se  of  the  economic  t>LrengLh  of  a  na- 
tion or  tlie  loss  of  political  and  econorriic 
freedom. 

Government  muot  realize  that  it  can- 
not hidefmitely  tax  the  people  at  con- 
stantly increasing  levels  without  destiTy- 
ing  tlie  people's  ability  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  famihes. 

We  are  now  at  a  point  «here  we  mui.t 
cither  acquiesce  in  the  unlimited  growth 
of  govcrrunent,  or  eittalilish  a  reasonable 
ceiling  on  tliat  grov.tli.  This  is  what  title 
I  of  the  Fiscal  Integrity  Act  is  all  about. 

RKVEKLE  AND  BVTX;_r  OrTLAVS  CONTROL 

Title  I  would  establish  for  each  fiscal 
.\  ear  a  revenvie  and  budget  outlays  limit 
for  the  Government.  No  appropriation 
covAd  be  made  for  any  fitscal  year  by  the 
Congress  in  excess  of  the  revenue  and 
budget  outlays  limit  'or  that  fiscal  year. 

This  revenue  and  budget  outlays  limit 
is  the  next  step  which  sliould.  by  logic, 
now  be  added  to  the  procedures  estab- 
hshed  in  the  recently  passed  Budget  Re- 
form Act.  That  Budget  Reform  Act  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  an  initial 
spending  ceiling  each  spring,  but,  orJy  aj 
a  goal.  The  final  ceiling — ^the  mandators- 
CHie — is  estal^ished  in  the  fall  as  an 
after-the-fact  ceiling,  meaning  that  ex- 
penditures can  still  exceed  revenue  and 
can  still  add  to  the  debt.  A  balanced 
budget  re-iuirement  should  have  been  in 
that  act;  it  was  not.  A  prospective,  man- 
datory, spending  ceiling  should  have  been 
in  that  bill;  it  was  not.  This  proposed  act 
'n-ovidcs  for  both. 

How  v.ould  the  limit  work? 

Tiie  revenue  and  budget  outlays  limit 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount 
derived  by  multipliing  the  estimated  ag- 
gregate national  income  for  such  fiscal 
yeai-  by  a  "Federal  revenue  factor." 

Thus,  from  the  first  year  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  provision,  a  ceiling  in  rela- 
tion to  national  income  is  established  on 
Govermnent  revenue  and  spending.  As 
the  economy  grows,  new  dollars  would  be 
available  for  existing  or  new  programs, 
but  a  greater  percentage  of  the  people  s 
income  would  not  be  available. 

Ouce  that  computation  is  made  for  the 
fr-.t  year,  it  will — in  that  first  year 
only — be  reduc  ed  by  2 '  i  percent  ii.  ordsr 
to  cut  oft"  Uie  top  some  of  tlie  exce^vc 
spending  •nhicli  we  now  have.  There- 
after— for  the  next  20  years — it  will  be 
cut  by  one-fcuith  of  1  percent  each  fiscal 
year,  a  nore  gradual  reduction,  but  one 
cvent-.ially  leading  to  an  additional  re- 
duction in  excess  of  5  percent  or  a  7.5- 
plus  percent  total  reduction  over  21  years. 

Or.e  should  note  that  a  cut  in  outlays 
is  acco:;!panitd  by  a  cut  in  revenue — and 
vice  vci-sa — so  that  cuttiiig  revenue  v.iil 
rot  re.'^ult  in  creating  a  greater  deficit — 
a.>  is  nov.-  r.  danger — and  cutting  outlays 
should  result  in  a  cut  in  taxes. 

The  bill  specifically  requires  that,  if 
during  any  fiscal  year  the  revenue  cf 
the  Government  exceeds  the  established 
limit  for  that  year,  the  amount  In  ex- 
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cess  shall  be  used  for  t  le  payment  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  Gove  mment.  It  cannot 
be  canied  over  to  be  e  jent  on  programs 
during  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

The  limitations,  det  jrmlnatlons,  esti- 
mates, and  calculatioi  is  required  to  be 
made  by  this  title  sha  1  be  made  by  the 
Congressional  Budge 
through  Its  Director. 

What  if  an  emergen  :y  arises — such  as 
a  large-scale  war  or  severe  economic 
crisis — which  absolute]  7  requires  spend- 
ing beyond  the  revenu(  level? 

In  that  case — in  tl  at  emergency — a 
resolution  passed  by  1  o  less  than  two- 
,^^^hirds  of  each  House 
suspend  the  limitatioi  , 
extent  necessary  to  m(  et  that  particular 
emergency  and  only  f«  r  that  fiscal  year 
within  which  the  reso 
If  the  suspension  is  tc 
end  that  fiscal  year,  t  le  Congress  must 
pass  a  new  resolutio  1  allowing  it.  A 
vague,  general,  "timesiare-tough"  emer- 
gency resolution  would  not  be  allowable. 

It  should  also  be  m  ,de  clear  that  the 
powers  of  the  House  C  mmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  as  to  substani 
not  impaired  by  this 
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Ofiace,     acting 


of  Congress  may 
but  only  to  the 


ution  was  passed, 
be  continued  be- 


overall  revenue  limit  ition,  those  com- 


mittees can  carry  out 


any  degree  of  tax 


reform  deemed  necess  ,ry — increase  cer 
tain  taxes,  reducin  f  others — elimi- 
nating old  taxes,  imp4  se  new  ones.  The 
only  limitation  requii  id  by  this  bill  is 
one  placed  upon  the  (  Congress  and  that 
is  that  the  total  reve  lue  collection  not 
exceed  that  percenta  re  established  in 
relation  to  aggregate 
for  that  period. 

Is  this  revenue  anp  budget  outlays 
ceiling,    as    projxjsed 
devoid  of  support  by  economists?  Not  in 
the  least. 

Paul  W.  McCracken, 
rrofessor  of  business 
the  University  of  MicHigan  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Pres  jent's  Council  of 
Economic  Ad\'isers,  sta  ted: 


ve  tax  reform  are 
bilL  Within  the 


national  income 


Cdmund  Ezra  Day 
idministratlon  at 


the   Idea  of   arbl- 

I  have  also 

tiiat    thpy    may    be 


sp  mdlng, 


While   I   have   resisted 
trary  limits  on  public 
reluctantly    concluded 
necessary. 

Prof.  C.  Lowell  HaA-iss  of  Columbia 
ITniversity  and  the  pre  ;ident  of  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Association  ind  Tax  Institute 
of  America  o.lered  the  i  Jllowing  personal 
comments : 

More  than  normal  res  raiuts  are  appro- 
pruvte  in  protecting  Indiv  duals  year  In  and 
year  out  EJxperlence,  the  record,  must  con- 
firm  the   ocncluslons  abojt   the   wisdom   of 


restraining  the  growth  of 


spending.  .  .  .  Ped- 


«-ral  Government  spendin »  Is  already  huge 
by  any  -"esonable  crlterl; ,  .  .  .  [If  the  bill 
were  enacted)  Centralizai  Ion  would  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  as  it  ha  1.  Freedom  to  use 
State-local  government  wpuld  remain.  In  a 
ba-Jic  sense,  I  would  argue 
enhance  freedom,  opportunity, 
fundamentals  of  humanis  n. 


the  proposal  would 
and     the 


re  ;eiv( 
tte 


Additional    individua  I 
support  has  also  been 
Milton  Friedman  of 
Chicago,   the   former 
prestigious  American 
ciation  and  a  member 
staff  of  the  National  Bu: 
Research:  from  Prof.  M^irray 
1  aum  of  Washington 
Louis,  a  former  member 


and    personal 

•ed  from  Prof. 

University   of 

iresident   of   the 

]  Economics  Asso- 

of  the  research 

eau  of  Economic 

L.  Weiden- 

University  in  St. 

of  the  Council  of 


Economic  Advisers  and  a  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  from 
Prof.  James  M.  Buchanan,  the  director 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Public 
Choice  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute; and  from  the  noted  economic 
columnist,  Henry  Hazlitt. 

CONTROL  OF  THE  GROWTH  IN  THE  MONET 
STTPPLT 

When  money  is  printed  and  there  Is 
no  increased  productivity  to  stand  be- 
hind that  new  money,  it  robs  each  of  us 
that  holds  a  dollar  of  some  of  its  pur- 
chr  sing  power. 

The  short  term  gains  of  pumping  more 
money  into  the  economy — which  is  prin- 
cipally a  device  allowing  Government  to 
pay  for  much  of  its  debt  without  borrow- 
ing funds  for  it — produce  long-term 
losses  for  us  all.  We  are  each  a  little 
poorer  when  new  money  Is  printed  and 
no  productivity  accompanies  It. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  now  has  the  power 
to  issue  new  money  supply.  Congress  gave 
It  that  power  long  ago.  It  was  a  mistake. 

When  new  money  supply  is  kept  at 
about  4  or  5  percent.  It  is  at  least  man- 
ageable— even  though  It  still  contributes 
to  inflation.  But,  when  that  new  supply 
Is  up  around  8  or  9  or  even  more  of  a 
percentage,  it  results  in  the  11,  12.  13, 
even  14  percent  inflation  we  have  been 
experiencing.  The  charts  are  clear  on 
this  phenomenon;  the  increase  In  money 
supply  produces  an  Increase  In  prices. 
There  is  a  direct,  commensurable  cor- 
relation between  additional  money 
supply  and  higher  prices. 

Title  II  of  the  Fiscal  Integrity  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  must  keep  ad- 
ditional issuance  of  money  at  no  more 
than  1  Vn  percent  per  fiscal  quarter  dur- 
ing ordinary  times  and  V/2  percent  per 
fiscal  quarter  during  extraordinary 
times — with  Congress  having  to  specifi- 
cally act  upon  allowing  that  1 '/a -percent 
level. 

The  Board  can  tie  the  issuance  of  new 
money  directly  to  national  productivity. 
If  it  is  less  than  either  1  ^4  or  1  \'2  percent 
per  fiscal  quarter,  because  the  bill  does 
not  require  any  new  Issuance  of  money 
at  all,  if  the  Board  is  so  inclined.  This  al- 
lows the  use  of  absolute  monetarist  the- 
ory or  the  use  of  reasonable,  manageable 
increa.ses  in  supply  beyond  present  pro- 
ductivity, but  it  does  not  allow  for  exces- 
sive Issuance. 

As  a  matter  of  both  philosophy  and 
theoretical  economics,  I  do  not  believe 
there  should  be  an  additional  increase 
in  the  money  supply  which  is  not  coupled 
with  R  like  increa.se  in  national  produc- 
tivity. That  is  the  only  way  to  insure  that 
the  printing  of  additional  new  money 
will  not  contribute  to  Inflation. 

We  do  not,  however,  live  today  under 
either  normal  or  particularly  healthy 
economic  conditions.  To  insist  that  we 
immediately  require  by  law  that  In- 
ciea^es  in  the  money  supply  be  coupled 
with  productivity  is  to  put  an  additional 
pressure,  potentially  counterproductive 
at  this  time,  upon  the  economic  recovery 
capabilities  we  now  have.  It  would  switch 
us  from  one  policy  Immediately  180  In 
favor  of  another.  I  think  that  would  be 
too  dra.stic  and  would  incur  too  many 
risks. 
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We  should,  therefore,  take  a  halfway 
step,  and  that  Is  what  title  n  of  the  Fis- 
cal Integrity  Act  Is.  It  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  but  one  which  would  not 
require  an  Immediate  and  total  reversal 
In  prior  policy.  As  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection, once  we  have  reached  a  stage  of 
economic  recovery  adequate  to  take  the 
other  step  without  nmning  unnecessary 
economic  risks,  then  we  can  amend  the 
law  to  do  so. 

ADDITIONAL    FISCAL    DISCLOSUBC  REQCTIREMENT 

The  Congress  has  taken  an  Important 
first  step — in  the  enactment  of  the 
Budget  Report  Act — toward  reestablish- 
ing its  authority  with  respect  to  the 
preparation  of  the  budget  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  motives  which  underlay 
the  enactment  of  that  act  are  praise- 
worthy. Let  us  hope  that  the  Budget  Re- 
form Act  does  work,  and  If  It  does  not, 
as  enacted,  let  us  hope  we  will  move 
quickly  to  rectify  Its  weak  provisions. 

An  Important  aspect  of  budget  control 
was  left  off  the  Budget  Report  Act  as  it 
worked  its  way  through  Congress.  I 
speak  of  a  requirement  that  each  bill  In- 
troduced or  reported — which  would  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  money — con- 
tain at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of 
that  bill  the  exact  costs  of  Implemant- 
Ing  Its  provisions. 

Let  us  be  frank  with  ourselves.  Too 
many  bills  are  Introduced  without  any 
real  knowledge — even  among  its  spon- 
sors— of  the  total  eventustl  costs  of  Im- 
plementing Its  provisions,  If  enacted. 

I  think  It  would  make  all  of  us  stop 
and  think  twice  about  Introducing  a  bill 
to  expand  an  existing — or  enact  a  new- 
program,  if  we  knew  how  much  It  would 
cost  the  taxpayers.  As  this  Inltlsd  level, 
this  first  step.  In  the  process  of  how  our 
laws  are  made,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  us  to  require,  of  each  other  and  of 
ourselves,  to  disclose  how  much  these 
bills  would  cost  the  taxpayers. 

Similarly,  title  HI  of  my  bill  would  re- 
quire a  bill  which  would  save  money  to 
show  how  much  money  would  be  saved. 

Title  HI  establishes  a  fairly  simple 
procedure  for  obtaining  the  fligives  for 
these  fiscal  notes,  one  which  ought  to  be 
able  to  be  done  with  existing  stafif  of  the 
departments  and  agencies. 

TEXT  OF  THE   PROPOSAX. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  bill 
follows : 

The  Fiscal  Integbitt  Act 

A  bill  to  reestablish  the  fiscal  Integrity  of 
the  CK>vernment  of  the  United  States  and 
its  monetary  policy,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  control,  with  respect  to  the 
levels  of  Its  revenues  and  budget  outlays, 
the  Issuance  of  money,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  budget,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fiscal  Integrity 
Act". 

findings 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
that — 

(1)  It  Is  the  Joint  and  several  responsibil- 
ity of  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
reestablish  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  establishment  of  require- 
ments that  budget  outlays  not  exceed  rev- 
enue, that  the  issuance  of  additional  money 
not  contribute  to  Inflation,  and  that  each 
such    branch    have    adequate    capability    to 
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prepare  the  budget  of  the  Governme.nt  In  a 
manner  to  Insvire  the  reestablishxnent  and 
maintenance  of  such  fiscal  Integrity; 

(2)  the  Government  has  been,  and  Is  now, 
making  budget  outlays  fcM-  nontrust  budget 
Items  In  excess  of  revenues  received  from  all 
nontrust  sources: 

(3 )  such  existing  fiscal  policy  has  resiilted 
in  sub.stantlal  borrowing  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  from  both  public  and  private  sources, 
an  Increase  in  the  public  debt  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Interest  payments  required 
to  carry  such  debt,  and  an  Increase  in  the 
I'jsuance  of  iMldltional  money; 

(4)  such  deficit  spending  has  contributed 
-to  Infi&tion  In  the  economy  and  an  attendant 
lessening  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  In  terms 
of  lis  abUity  to  purchitse  goods  and  .scrvlcns 
iu  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets: 

(5)  allowing  the  continuation  of  policie.s 
and  activities  which  lessen  the  fiscal  integrity 
of  the  Government  i.s  detrimental  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  ended. 

Tin-E    I — KEvrnvt.    a^d    bitdcet    ol-tlats 

COXTKOL 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  est^iblished  for  each 
fisc.'il  year  a  revenue  and  budget  outlays  limit 
for  the  Government.  Budget  outlays  shall 
consist  of  the  total  of  expenditures  and  net 
lending  of  funds  under  budget  authority.  Ko 
appropriation  sliall  be  made  for  aiiy  fiscal 
year  by  the  Congress  In  excess  of  the  revenue 
and  budget  outlays  limit  for  stich  fiscal  year. 

(b)  If  during  any  flpcal  year  the  revenue 
of  the  Government  exceeds  the  limit  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
amount  so  in  excess  shall  be  used  for  tlie 
paymeut  oi  the  public  debt  of  the  Coverii- 
meut. 

(c)  The  revenue  and  budget  outlays  limit 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount  de- 
rived by  multiplying  the  estimated  aggregate 
national  Income  for  such  fiscal  year  by  the 
Federal  revenue  factor  for  such  year. 

(d)  For  the  fiscal  year  be'lrmln^  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  term  "Fed- 
eral revenue  factor"  shall  mean  the  number 
derived  by  dividing  the  estimated  aggregate 
revenue  of  the  Government  for  the  preceding 
year  by  the  aggregate  national  Income  for 
snch  year,  reduced  by  0.025  per  centum. 

(e)  For  each  of  the  following  years,  the 
term  "Federal  revenue  factor"  .«;haU  mean 
the  number  equal  to  the  Federal  revenue  fac- 
tor for  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  except  that 
for  each  of  the  tweuty  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  the  fiscal  \eajr  to  which  this  Act  shall 
fiist  apply,  such  teim  siliall  mean  the  num- 
l)cr  equal  to  the  Federal  revenue  factor  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  reduced  bv  aa  ad- 
ditional 0.0026  per  centum. 

(f)  The  limitations,  determinations,  est!- 
mates,  and  calculatiout  required  to  be  made 
by  subsections  (a),  (c).  (d)  and  (e)  of  tills 
section  shfill  he  made  by  the  Congressional 
Budget    Office,   actii-.g   through   Its   Director. 

Sec.  102.  Upon  an  emergency,  determined 
b?  a  resolution  passed  by  at  least  tvo-thlrds 
of  each  House  of  Congress,  the  provisions  of 
section  101  of  this  Aft  m.ny  be  suspended,  but 
only  to  the  extent  uecessary  to  meet  such 
pai::eiilai-  emergency,  and  h)  no  event  bhall 
such  su-.peutlcn  apply  to  any  fiscal  year 
other  than  that  fl.-cal  year  in  which  the  rc?o- 
lution  determining  the  eslFcence  of  siTih 
emeigencv  was  passed. 

Sec.  103.  The  prorlsiom;  of  this  tu;e  shall 
»PP!y  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  one 
nuudied  smd  cithty  d.iy  period  following  the 
<iiite  of  exiactiuent  of  tills  Act. 

TITLE    II— MONEI.UJY    SITI'LV    CONT-tOL 

Src.  201.  (a)  Tn  cirrylng  out  Its  functionj 
rj'.der  section  324  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
ttnder  the  Federal  Rererre  .Ket.  v~  araendcd. 
the  Board  of  Omemors  cf  the  PMcrttl  Re- 
serve Syrtem  shall  Insure  that  any  rate  of 
IncreMe  In  the  amount  of  cnrreTiov  In  clr- 
cnlation  and  demand  deposits  Is  not  greater 
than  1|4  per  centum  i>er  quarter  fi?  al  year. 


(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  upon  a  find- 
ing and  a  report  to  tbe  Congress  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  that  an  extratH'dinary  economic 
condition  exists,  the  Board  may  exercise  its 
fiiuctioi-s  so  as  to  Insure  that  the  rate  of 
increase  tn  the  amount  of  currency  in  cir- 
culation and  demand  deposits  Is  not  greater 
than  11,2  per  centum  per  quarter  fiscal  year 
during  any  fiscal  year  following  the  end  of 
the  first  sixty  days  of  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
report  Is  transmitted  to  It  unless,  between 
the  date  of  the  report  and  the  expiration  of 
the  sixty-day  period,  either  House  pu&ses  a 
re.iOlution  stating  In  substance  that  It  doe^ 
not  agree  with  the  findings  of  the  Board. 

(2)  For  The  purposes  of  par.igraph  (1;  of 
thl«  subsection — 

(A)  c-Mitlnuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjoin-iunent  of  Congress  sine  die;  aud 

(iJ)  ilie  days  on  whic'a  either  House  is 
noi,  iu  t.-'ion  becau,se  cf  aa  adjournuieni 
of  moic  ilifiu  three  duys  to  a  day  cort&iu  ar^ 
cxcludetl  ill  the  computation  of  the  siity- 
ilay  perK.d. 

(3)  Th  ;  provisions  of  sections  910  through 
913  of  title  6.  Uulted  States  Code,  shall  apply 
to  the  procedures  applicable  to  the  coiisid- 
cr.ition  of  atiy  resolution  of  dlfc.npprova!  vm- 
der  this  subsection. 

TiTLB  in — ^nsc.'.r.  discxostt.e 
Sec.  301.  A  bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  n 
pu'jlic  or  private  character  vhich  has  bce^i 
Introduced  In  either  Hou.«!e  of  Coiigrrss  or 
received  by  It  from  the  other  House  shPlI  be 
printed  only  when  there  appears  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  page  thereof  a  fiscal  note. 
Such  fiscal  note  shall  st.ite  the  amounts 
estimated  to  be  the  direct  and  indirect  costs 
likely  to  be  Incurred  or  the  direct  and  In- 
direct savings  likely  to  be  achieved  tn  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  such  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  la  the  fiscal  year  In  wlilch  It  Is 
introduced  or  received  a:id  in  each  of  the  fire 
fiscal  years  following  such  flscnl  year,  or  fcr 
the  authorized  duration  of  any  projrrpm  au- 
thorlTied  by  iuch  bin  at  Joint  resolution  if 
lesB  than  five  years,  except  that  In  the  case 
of  measures  aflectlng  revenue,  the  fiscal  no\^ 
sliall  siate  ojily  the  estimate  of  the  change 
in  revenues  for  a  one-year  period. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  bill  or  Joii:* 
resolution  required  by  section  301  to  hr.ve 
printed  en  lt«  first  page  a  fiscal  note  shall, 
upon  Introdi'.ctlon  or  receipt,  be  transmitted 
Immediately  to  the  Instrumentality  of  Gov- 
ernment »hlch  will  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution, 

(b)  Not  later  than  seventv-two  hours  fol- 
lowing tli&  receipt  of  any  bill  ot  Joint  resolu- 
tion tr&n;.mltted  under  subsection  (a)  of  th\~, 
section,  such  Inatrumentalty  shall  transmit 
the  te.xt  cf  the  fiscal  note  for  that  bill  or 
Joint  rest^utlon  to  the  Public  Printer  for 
printing  by  him. 

(c)  If  a  Member  of  Congress  notifies  the 
instrumentality  of  government  which  wUl 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  '111  or  Joint 
re?=olutlon  that  he  Intends  to  Inti-oduce  a  bi;; 
or  joint  resolution  required  under  section 
301  to  be  printed  with  a  fiscal  note,  ard 
submits  a  copy  of  tlie  bUl  or  Joint  resolution 
to  such  Instrumentality,  such  lustrnmeu- 
tality  shall  provide  such  Member  with  Uie 
tf.\t  of  the  fiscal  note  for  that  bill  or  jaint 
resolution.  Such  fi.?ca]  note  shall  b?  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flmt  pape  at  the  time 
of  Introduction.  A  copy  of  any  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  lutroduced  With  a  flsoal  note  In 
accordance  with  this  subsecti  >n  shall  be 
tiaasmltted  to  the  Public  Printer  for  prin'- 
i-Ag.  and  Uie  provLsions  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  thall  not  apply  to  s.uy 
bill  or  Joint  rptoiutlon  so  Introduced. 

brc.  30;}.  A  b*l!  or  Joint  resoUjtlon  order?d 
repoi-tcrt  by  a  committee  of  either  House 
which  autiiorl'.«s  a  budget  outl;iy  shiili  bo 
printed  only  when  there  appcfvrs  at  the  bot- 
tom o<  the  first  pnge  thereof  a  fiscal  noie 
couslsteiiT    wKh    the   retiMirerneiits   of.   and 


prepared  in  a  manner  consistent  with,  eec- 
tioiis  301  and  302  of  this  tlUe. 
CAix  Foa  Acnoif 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  more  effec'dve 
revenue  and  budget  outla.vs  ceilings  and 
iiiiproved  monetary  supply  oversight  by 
the  Congress  are  ideas  whose  tiroes  have 
come.  It  is  the  only  way  to  stop  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government  Li 
relation  to  Uie  people's  livelihood. 

I  believe — and  I  thinit  I  speak  for  those 
V.  ho  liave  joined  with  me  in  the  sponsor- 
.•^liip  of  this  Fiscal  Integrity  Act — that 
whether  the*  proposals  are  enacted  tl\is 
year,  or  at  some  subsequent  point,  they 
will  be  enacted.  For  il  we  do  not,  we  niii 
the  risk  of  destruction  both  oi  our  f:-ce 
enterprise  economy  and  our  political 
end  econoraic  freedoms.  When  those  two 
alternatives  are  set  forth,  I  see  no  way 
in  which  to  co  but  to  opt  for  freedom. 

I  ask  the  Committee  on  Ways  atid 
Means,  to  which  the  bill  was  referred 
by  the  Speaker,  to  consider  this  matter 
as  it  weifclis  measures  to  bring  our  spend- 
ing and  inflation  under  control. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  what  as  many 
Members  as  this — ^Democrats  and  Repub- 
hcans,  liberals  and  conseryatives,  tradi- 
tionalists and  libertarians — ^join  in  the 
sponsorship  of  a  measure  that  it  war- 
rants the  consideration  of  the  House. 
This  is  particularly  true  during  this 
time  when  there  is  a  growing  recoguitiori 
among  the  people — manifesting  itself 
more  and  more  in  both  the  executive 
and  tlie  Congress — that  Government 
spending  and  inflation  must  be  brought 
under  more  effective  control.  Tliat  level 
of  spending  demands  ever-increasing  tax 
burdens  fiom  an  already  overtaxed  peo- 
ple, and  it  contributes  mightily  to  the 
spirahng  inflation  we  are  experiencing. 

Thii  bill  sliould  become  law.  We  would 
all  be  better  for  it. 


SELECT  COM^nXTEE  ON  AGING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  oi-der  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Steei.1!.\n>  is  rec- 
<^3aized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lend 
my  support  to  the  proposal  being  made 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
form and  restructure  our  committee  sys- 
tem. In  particular,  I  would  like  to  en- 
dorse legislaticvi  to  create  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

As  a  member  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Aging,  which  lias  only  the  pow- 
er to  make  recommendations,  1  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  a  perma- 
nent committee  in  the  House  which  will 
deal  solely  with  the  problems  affecticg 
our  older  Americans.  Presentlj-.  we  liave 
several  committees  which  handle  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  thx.  elderly,  but  with 
the  gaite  and  overlapping  juiisdittion 
T.hirh  liave  resulted,  we  o!Tly  £hon- 
change  our  older  Americans  in  not  being 
able  to  cuiiduci  extensive  research  or  de- 
velop the  most  eaective  legislative  so'"- 
tions. 

The  elderly  cf»mpri.«e  approximately 
21  millton  people  in  this  conntrr  and  face 
increanrgly  difficult  and  unique  prob- 
lems in  nreas  of  emplojTuent.  housinp. 
pensions  and  meaningrul  use  of  retiix- 
ment  yeai's.  And.  of  course,  the  root  cause 
of  many  of  these  problems  is  otu-  cruel, 
pt-rvasive  inflation  which  has  hit  tlie  elc- 
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eiiy  especially  hard.  Almost  daily  they 
face  increasing  costs  for  their  basic  nec- 
e"^sities  such  as  food,  :lothing,  and  medi- 
cal care  and  for  thos( ,  In  particular,  who 
r.re  on  fixed  income; ,  this  is  proving  to 
1.?  an  onerous  and  in  lolerable  burden.  It 
is  time  for  the  Hous(  of  Representatives 
to  make  a  strong  <  ommitment  to  our 
older  Americans.  Th  y  are  not  to  blame 
for  our  present  high  cost  of  living  and  I 
feel  it  is  up  to  us  to  ake  responsible  and 
decisive  action  in  giv  ng  them  the  special 
attention  they  need  and  deserve. 

The  establishmen  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  is  a  i  essential  first  step 
if  we  are  to  meet  ot  r  responsibility  and 
I  urge  my  colleagi^s  to  approve  this 
legislation. 


NEED  FOR  COMM  iTTEE  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pr(  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
raan  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Railsback)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minu  les. 

Rlr.  RAILSBACK.  1  Ir.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  i  ieces  of  legislation 
in  the  93d  Congress  Is  before  us  this 
week,  and  I  would  i\  st  like  to  add  my 
full  support  to  the  sc  -called  Boiling  re- 
port. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  numerous  or- 
ganizational problems  facing  the  Con- 
gress. Not  since  1946  \  as  tliere  been  any 
significant  reform,  arid  yet  there  have 
been  jurisdictional  disputes,  ineffective 
oversight,  proliferation  of  subcommittees, 
imeven  workloads,  and  procedural  prob- 
lems in  the  area  of  proxy  voting,  con- 
feree selection,  and  su  )pena  powers. 

The  work  of  the  I  oiling  committee 
marks  the  first  effort  to  combat  such 
problems.  Tlieir  report — a  bipartisan 
package  of  proposal; — was  based  on 
nearly  a  ^'ear  and  a  half  of  extensive 
study  and  deliberatioi  ,  and  was  unan- 
imously approved  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  this  March. 

I  urge  that  we  wait  no  longer  to  ap- 
prove the  Boiling  repcrt.  It  is  certainly 
a  logical  followup  to  our  earlier  action 
of  establishhig  new  b  idget  committees 
to  revamp  our  budgeta  y  and  appropria- 
tions procedures.  Such  reform  could  also 
go  a  long  way  in  he  ping  restore  the 
American  public's  co  ifldence  In  this 
Government  instltutioi  i. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  p  lints  were  clearly 
articulated  in  a  memc  randum  by  Ruth 
Clusen.  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Becau)  e  our  thinking  Ls 
much  the  same  on  th  s  very  important 
issue  and  because  I  be  ieve  it  will  be  of 
assistance  to  my  collea  rues  In  determin- 
ing their  votes,  I  Inclu  le  the  memoran- 
dum to  be  inserted  Ir  the  Record  Im- 
mediately followlne  m  '  remarks: 

MEMORAIf  ilIM 

The  Leacve  of  Wome  i  Votfrs 

of  the  u  wited  states. 

S(  ptember  10,  1974. 
Prom  Ruth  C.  Clusen,  P  «sldent. 
Re  Recommendations  or    House  Committee 
Rerorxn. 
The  League  of  Women  '  'oters  of  the  tJnlted 
S.ates  urges  the  House  1  o  carry  through  to 
filial  adoption  the  reform  of  Its  own  commlt- 
t<»e  system — a  process  be  ;un  when  it  estab- 
lished the  Select  Comml'  tee  on  Committees 
and  appropriated  $1.5  m  llion  to  It  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  re  ;ommendatlons  for 
reorganization  of  the  Ho  ise  committee  syri- 
tem.  House  members  sh  luld  approach  this 


challenge  in  the  same  spirit  of  objective 
examination  and  determination  to  complete 
a  difficult  and  sensitive  Job  thAt  was  dis- 
played by  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  Its 
pursuit  of  the  impeachment  Inquiry. 

Adopting  general  committee  reform  Is  a 
logical  follow-up  of  action  the  House  took  In 
establishing  the  new  Budget  Committee  and 
In  revamping  budgetary  and  appropriations 
procedures.  Polls  now  Indicate  that  confi- 
cience  in  Congress,  even  though  still  far  too 
low,  is  increasing.  Now  Is  the  time  for  the 
House  to  build  on  that  upbeat  feeling  and 
take  another  step  to  put  Its  own  house  In 
order.  The  options  in  the  Boiling  and  Hansen 
resolutions  present  some  practical  opportu- 
nities for  furthering  the  process  of  commit- 
tee reorganization  and  reform  and  thus 
strengthening  Congre?,??. 

League  concern  In  this  Issue  stems  from 
a  membership  position  adopted  In  1972.  In 
a  nutshell,  members  agreed  that  Congres- 
sional structure  and  procedures  must  be 
characterized  by  accountability,  representa- 
tiveness. Improved  capability  for  decision 
making  and  effective  performance.  Commit- 
tee structure  and  pr(3certures  are  central  to 
continuing  improvement  of  Congress'  capac- 
ity to  meet  those  standards.  For  that  reason 
we  support  committee  reorganization  which 
would; 

Simplify  and  clarify  committee  structure; 

Make  committee  Jurisdictions  more  ra- 
tional and  more  In  tune  with  contemporary 
needs  and  realities; 

Make  membership  on  committees  more 
representative  of  diverse  interests; 

Open  up  committee  procedures  and  make 
committee  Information  and  resources  more 
readUy  accessible  to  the  public; 

Strengthen  committee  membership  and 
staff  capacity  for  Independent  research. 

To  those  ends  we  submit  for  your  consid- 
eration the  following  League  proposals  rela- 
tive to  action  on  the  Boiling  and  Hansen 
resolutions: 

1)  The  end  goal  we  want  for  this  session  Is 
adoption  of  the  Boiling  resolution  modified 
by  adoption  of  amendments  to  Incorporate 
aspects  of  the  Hansen  plan.  These  modifica- 
tions are  outlined  In  the  green  sheet  at- 
tached. 

2)  Steps  necessary  to  attain  that  goal  are: 
A  House  vote  to  adopt  the  open  rule; 

A  House  vote  to  reject  a  motion  to  substi- 
tute H.  Res.  1248  (or  any  other  proposals) 
for  H.  Res.  988; 

House  votes  to  amend  H.  Res.  988  to  In- 
corporate certain  proposals  from  the  Hansen 
plan; 

A  final  House  vote  to  adopt  the  amended 
Boiling  proposal. 


ANTICONSUMER  GROUP  RATES 
CONGRESS  ON  SUPPORT  OF  BIG 
GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiJore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  very  narrow  special  Interest 
groups  compile  ratings  of  how  Members 
of  Congerss  vote  on  Issues  before  this 
body.  One  group,  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America— CFA — rates  Congress- 
men in  its  own  words,  according  to  "the 
best  interests  of  consumers."  An  exami- 
nation of  the  Issues  that  this  group  has 
chosen  makes  one  wonder  if  they  are 
proponents  of  the  consumer  or  propo- 
nents of  big  government,  bigger  bureauc- 
racy and  greater  spending. 

We  have  in  recent  years  seen  a  spate 
of  these  undemocratic,  irresponsible  or- 
ganizations which  purport  to  speak  for 
senior  citizens,  the  environment  and  con- 
sumer interests.  They  are,  in  great  meas- 


ure, an  outgrowth  of  the  Ralph  Nader 
approach.  I  have  made  an  effort  on  a 
nvunber  of  occasions  to  get  their  mem- 
berships and  see  just  how  many  people 
they  represent.  More  often  thsin  not,  they 
are  small,  one-room  type  outfits  with 
only  a  handful  of  people  involved.  They 
say  they  represent  the  senior  citizen, 
the  consiuner  and  the  environment  but 
are  usually  self-appointed  and  self- 
perpetuating.  They  favor  big  government 
and  the  regulation  and  strangiUation  of 
business,  which  hurts  all  of  us. 

I  call  them  undemocratic  because  they 
have  little  if  any  grassroots  support. 
Yet.  they  issue  ratings  of  the  Congress 
rnd  thc^e  are  picked  up  by  the  papers 
which  report  that  Congressman  X  vote<i 
for  or  against  the  consumer,  the  senior 
citizen  or  environmental  interests.  For 
my  part.  I  disagree  with  them,  their  ob- 
jectives and  their  tactics.  It  is  little  won- 
der they  rate  me  low.  I  rate  them  even 
lov.er.  The  public  should  give  them  no 
rating  at  all. 

A  good  look  at  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America  illustrates.  They  recent- 
ly rated  the  Congress  on  a  few  votes.  No 
one  seems  to  know  much  about  th«n. 
Who  are  they?  Who  and  where  Is  their 
membersliip?  Who  makes  the  decisions? 
Let  us  look  at  the  13  Issues  they  chose 
to  get  an  insight  into  how  they  operate. 

First.  An  amendment  to  H.R.  9989— 
real  estate  settlement  procedures:  This 
amendment  would  have  retained  a  pro- 
vision in  the  1970  law  regarding  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
control  over  real  estate  closing  costs. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  HUD  Sheldon 
Lubar  has  testified  that  Federal  control 
of  closing  costs  would  result  in  a  "new 
and  extensive  rate-regulating  bureauc- 
racy" which  would  have  "very  high  ad- 
ministrative costs,  widely  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  benefits  that  would  be  re- 
ceived by  consimiers."  Even  a  representtt- 
tive  for  Ralph  Nader's  Public  Citizens 
Projects  has  stated: 

I  oppose  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
agency  to  establish  maximum  costs  applicable 
to  all  or  almost  all  transactions.  Once  such 
bureaucracies  get  started  they  have  a  way 
of  hanging  on   forever. 

I  voted  against  the  amendment  and 
thereby  against  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion's position  on  this  Issue  thus  in- 
curring their  wrath.  I  opposed  it  because 
Its  passage  would  only  lead  to  creation  of 
another  bureaucracy  with  greater  Fed- 
eral spending.  On  this  issue  the  interests 
of  consumers,  or  by  another  name — tax- 
payers— are  served  by  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

Second.  Amendment  to  H.R.  15472— 
agricultural,  environmental,  and  con- 
sumer protection  appropriations:  This 
was  an  amendment  which  would  have 
done  away  with  restrictions  on  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  that  agency's 
use  of  information.  The  Consumer  Fed- 
eration states: 

A  y^s  vote  is  the  right  vote  for  consumers. 

Tlie  issues  involved  in  this  vote  dealt 
\\'ith  the  questions  of  privacy  for  con- 
fidential information  provided  by  In- 
dividuals or  businesses  and  with  keeping 
certain  controls  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  To  classify  it  as  an  import- 
ant consumer  vote  seems  to  be  some- 
what farfetched.  I  would  classify  a  vote 
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against  the  amendment  as  a  vote  for 
keeping  controls  on  bureaucratic  agen- 
cies and  hmiting  bureaucratic  power. 

Third.  An  amendment  to  H.R.  5529 — 
motor  vehicle  and  schoolbus  safety 
amendments:  Congressman  Wyman  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  removed  the 
requirement  for  the  interlock  ignition 
.system  and  sequential  warning  system 
in  automobiles.  Seatbelts  and  shoulder 
harnesses  will  still  be  required.  In  op- 
posing the  amendment,  the  Consumer 
Federation  maintained: 

Tiie  consumer  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  e.xtra  for  basic  safety  equipment. 

Tlie  Wyman  amendment,  wliich  the 
federation  opposed,  did  not  provide  for 
consumers  to  pay  extra  for  safety  equip- 
ment. It  did  the  exact  opposite.  The  in- 
terlock system  and  the  various  assorted 
buzzers  have  added  dollars  to  the  cost 
of  each  new  car.  The  removal  of  these 
requirements,  while  keeping  seatbelts 
and  shoulder  harness,  will  make  the 
costs  involved  optional  to  the  purchaser. 
The  purchaser  will  decide  for  himself  or 
herself  if  he  or  she  wants  the  various 
gadgets.  A  vote  for  the  Wyman  amend- 
ment was  not.  as  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion said,  a  vote  against  consumers,  but 
a  vote  for  consumers  and  individual 
choice. 

Fourth.  Amendment  to  H.R.  12993— 
broadcast  license  renewal:  The  Con- 
sumers Federation  opposed  an  amend- 
ment which  increased  the  license  period 
from  3  to  5  years  for  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. I  supported  the  extension  because 
the  present  3-year  period  works  a  partic- 
ular hardsliip  on  the  small  radio  station. 
While  large  stations  have  the  money,  at- 
torneys, and  backup  forces  to  handle  li- 
cense renewal  every  3  years,  the  small 
station  is  faced  with  a  large  burden.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  or  the  country  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  small  radio  station  to 
stay  in  business.  The  extension  of  li- 
censes from  3  to  5  years  is  an  overdue 
reform  which  the  Consumer  Federation 
opposed. 

Fifth.  Amendment  to  H.R.  13113— 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion: This  amendment  was  somewhat  of 
a  complicated  one  wliich  would  have 
made  the  Commissioners  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  rather  than 
citizens  serving  in  a  part-time  capacity. 
Ill  explainmg  the  amendment,  the  fed- 
eration stated  in  part,  "that  the  fifth 
member,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
not  be  appointed  chainnan  of  the  body." 
What  all  this  has  to  do  with  consumers 
is  open  to  some  question.  But  on  top  of 
the  questions  raised,  the  federation's 
analysis  at  the  minimum  is  misleading 
in  what  the -amendment  would  ha\'e  done 
if  passed.  The  amendment  did  not  pro- 
hioit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
livKomiiig  chairman. 

Sixth.  An  amendment  to  H.R.  13163— 
Consumer  Protection  Agency:  The 
federation  opposed  the  amendment.  In 
my  opinion,  this  amendment,  limiting 
the  Corisumer  Protection  Agency's  au- 
thority to  seek  judicial  review  Is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  disruption  and  uncer- 
tainty in  our  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies. The  CPA  would  have  legal  author- 
ity to  intervene  as  a  full  party  in  depart- 
niental  or  regulatory  agency  proceed- 


ings. Even  after  a  final  decision  had  been 
rendered  by  such  an  agency,  the  CPA 
could  appeal  the  decision  to  the  courts. 
Without  this  amendment  we  are  left  \^ith 
an  absurd  situation  where  a  final  deci- 
sion of  a  department  or  regulatory 
agency  is  really  not  final  until  the  CPA 
decides  to  forego  taking  the  matter  to 
court.  Thus,  one  agency  of  Government 
would  be  taking  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment to  com-t.  To  me,  this  seems  a 
bureaucrat's  dream  to  guarantee  more 
make  work  bureaucratic  jobs. 

The  Federal  regulatory  agencies  were 
established  by  Congress  to  regulate  mat- 
ters within  their  jurisdiction.  Let  the 
regulatory  agencies  do  their  job.  We 
should  not  turn  over  final  decision- 
making to  the  CPA  and  the  already  over- 
crowded courts.  It  will  only  mean  more 
Government  redtape  and  more  delay. 

Seventh.  An  amendment  to  H.R. 
13163 — Consumer  Protection  Agency.  The 
Federation  opposed  this  amendment  to 
put  certain  restrictions  on  this  proposed 
new  agency.  The  legislation  already  al- 
lows the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to 
initiate  judicial  review  when  it  has  not 
participated  in  the  regulatory  agency's 
deliberations  and  final  judgment.  This  is 
an  almost  unparalled  right.  This  amend- 
ment would  require  the  CPA  to  bear  the 
burden  of  proof  that  it  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  justice  to  initiate  judicial  review 
when  it  has  not  been  a  party  to  the  origi- 
nal proceeding.  Otherwise  this  new 
agency — if  it  did  not  like  what  the  other 
regulatory  agency  decided  after  weigh- 
ing all  the  evidence — could  second-guess 
the  agency  and  challenge  the  decision  in 
court,  whether  or  not  there  was  a  real 
prievance. 

Eighth.  H.R.  13163— Consiimer  Pi-otec- 
tion  Agency.  The  Federation  also  used 
final  passage  of  this  measure  as  one  of 
the  votes  for  its  ratings.  Although  con- 
sumer protection  Is  a  worthy  goal,  the 
problems  created  by  tills  bill  far  out- 
weighed the  benefits.  It  would  increase 
GoveiTunent  control  over  private  busi- 
nesses. It  also  would  establish  another 
clostly  Federal  agency  with  broad  pow- 
ers over  business  and  industry. 

In  addition,  it  would  disrupt  the  work 
of  the  Federal  regulatoiT  agencies.  The 
CPA  is  empowered  to  intei-vene  in  de- 
partmental or  regulatory  agency  pro- 
ceedings. Even  after  a  final  agency  de- 
cision, the  CPA  could  challenge  the  de- 
cision in  court.  Our  free  enterprise  sjs- 
tem  would  be  burdened  with  one  more 
layer  of  redtaije  and  Federal  bureau- 
cratic control. 

Ninth.  S.  2589 — National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act.  The  CFA  opposed  the  deletion 
of  a  provision  authorizing  a  rollback  in 
tlie  price  of  domestic  oil.  While  a  legis- 
lated rollback  in  prices  sounds  good,  in 
practice  it  would  have  resulted  in  fur- 
ther dependence  on  foreii^a  oil  at  hieiier 
prices  and  vould  have  worked  against 
American  self-sufficiency  in  energy. 

The  CFA  analysis  hUd"^  "that  con- 
sumers would  be  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices  while  windfall  pioOts  'vent  to  the 
industry."  The  rhetoric  is  impressive  but 
misleading.  The  provision  that  the  CFA 
wanted  retained  did  not  deal  witii  v.ind- 
fall  piofits.  I  supported  efforts  to  stop 
excessi/e  profit-taking  by  oil  companies. 
The  .'•.ecticn  that  CP.\  is  using  in  iheii' 


vote  tally  has  notWng  to  do  with  wind- 
fall profits  and  should  not  be  so  con- 
fused. 

Tenth.  S.  2589— National  Enerev 
Emergency  Act.  The  CPA  thought 
another  vote  on  this  bill  of  importance. 
The  provision  of  concern  to  CFA  was  one 
giving  the  President  authority  to  impose 
gasoline  rationing  on  all  Americans.  The 
CFA  is  in  favor  of  gasoline  rationing. 

I  was  opposed  to  gasoline  rationing 
then  and  am  now.  Rationing  would  not 
lower  prices,  nor  provide  more  gasoline. 
It  would  have  set  up  more  government 
bureaucracy  and  regulations. 

Eleventh.  S.  2539 — National  Energy 
Emergency  Act.  Once  again  CFA  counted 
a  vote  on  the  same  act  in  their  totals. 
It  contained  the  two  provisions  discussed 
previously  plus  a  $500  million  mcreased 
authorization  for  the  unemploj'ed. 

Anyone  who  opposed  gasoline  ratior.- 
ing  and  the  other  provisions  previously 
discussed  also  would  be  opposed  to  final 
passage  of  the  bill.  I  certainly  did. 

Twelfth.  An  amendment  to  H.R. 
11793 — Federal  Energy  Admmistration. 
This  amendment  was  another  price  roll- 
back amendment.  The  same  as  the  lan- 
guage already  foimd  in  a  section  of  S. 
2589  which  was  note  No.  9  above.  Thus, 
the  Federation  counts  twice  what  in 
fainiess  is  the  same  vote. 

Thirteenth.  H.R.  13834— Standby 
Energy  Emergency  Authorities  Act.  The 
Federation  chose  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  which  would  have  brought  the 
bill  to  the  fioor.  This  bill  contained  roll- 
back provisions,  authority  for  rationing, 
and  other  items  found  in  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Act.  Rationing  would 
have  necessitated  the  growth  of  greater 
bureaucracy.  In  actuality  this  vote  was  a 
repeat  of  other  votes  the  Federation  al- 
ready included  in  their  rating.  The  re- 
sult is  to  make  Members  of  Congress  who 
oppose  such  things  as  rationing  to  appeal 
to  be  against  consumers.  The  question  of 
rationing  was  involved  in  almost  one- 
third  of  the  votes  that  the  Federaiion 
chose  to  base  their  ratings  on. 

After  analysing  the  votes  chosen,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  equates  consumer  interests  with 
that  of  greater  governmental  expendi- 
tures, larger  governmental  bureaucracy, 
and  more  governmental  regulation. 
While  the  Consumer  Federation  gave 
much  attention  to  energj-  votes,  the  votes 
were  basically  the  same  ones — gasohne 
rationing  and  rollbacks.  These  tv.-o  issues 
are  involved  in  5  of  the  13  votes  that  were 
chosen.  The  Consumer  Federation  guve 
no  ihought  to  votes  on  measures  de.signeJ 
to  increase  cur  energj'  sources,  to  do  re- 
search en  possible  new  ener0>'  .scurce.«, 
nor  to  m:lc2  the  United  Stnlcs  ieli-suffi- 
ciert. 

Rulher.  the  Federation  jupported  ef- 
foris  Vvhicli  would  make  our  energy 
slicrtiipe?  worse  and  moke  our  reliance 
on  foreign  sources  ol  energy  greater.  Tiiis 
m?.y  be  to  the  benefit  of  foreign  govern- 
ments but  I  fail  to  see  how  it  ber.efits  the 
Americr.n  consumer.  Nor  do  I  see  bo.v  a 
coi-stnnt  call  for  more  government  ex- 
p?i-idi*ures.  bureaucracies  and  regii'.a- 
tioiis  necet-sarily  aids  the  consumer  or 
the  t:jxpi.yer  who  are  usually  the  same 
individual. 

IkIv.  Speaker,  the  Cons'umer  Federation 
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of  America  does  not 
sumer.  Tlie  consume 
government,  higher 
escalating  Inflation, 
called  consimaer 
the  type  of  regulaUot 
which  has  destroyet 
ness,  and  made  the  C  nited 
hind  as  an  Industrla 
that  they  rate  me  ze 
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speak  for  the  con- 

has  had  It  with  big 

higher  taxes  and 

rhis  very  liberal  so- 

advocates 

and  strangulation 

jobs,  ruined  busl- 

States  fall  be- 

power.  I  am  proud 


£nd 


org  inl2ation 


SANDMAN  SURVEt  SHOWS  lATPACT 
OF  II'IFLATION  ON  ELDERLY 

The  SPEAKER  p;  n  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tli  ;  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jens  y  (Mr.  Sandman)  is 
recognized  for  10  ml  utes. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  [r.  Speaker,  soaring 
inflation  and  high  axes  are  having  an 
Increasingly  devastj  ting  impact  on  the 
lives  and  incomes  o:  older  Americans  in 
my  congressional  ci  itrict  and  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Specific  proof  of  hat  fact  in  hereto- 
fore miavailable  nt  nbers,  percentages, 
and  other  statistics,  is  now  available  as 
a  result  of  a  corapn  liensive  "Survey  of 
Older  Americans"  ju  ;t  completed  in  the 
Second  Congressioni  ,1  District  of  New 
Jersey. 

Nearly  35,000  citize  ns  who  are  over  65 
years  of  age  particip  ited  in  this  survey, 
conducted  both  door  o  door  and  by  mail 
with  Uie  help  of  my  e  itire  staff  and  some 
830  volunteer  survey  takers  during  this 
past  summer. 

While  I  was  hopeli  i  that  more  of  th^* 
estmiated  75,000  senior  citizens  in  my 
congressional  district  ,vould  have  partici- 
pated, the  45.5  perc  snt  who  did  have 
made  tliiij  now-comp  eted  survey  easily 
the  largest  and  most  <  omprehcnsivc  sur- 
vey ever  conducted  m  the  needs  and 
financial  status  of  o]  3er  Americans. 

This  new  data  not  dnly  confirms  what 
we  have  all  su.spectt  i  as  to  the  dire 
straits  manj-  of  our  senior  citizens  arc 
.  in  today,  but  some  of  the  alarming  in- 
formation gleaned  f  roi  i  these  survey  re- 
sults point  to  specific  p  roblems  that  need 
prompt  solutions  by  C  mgress  and  other 
branches  of  the  Federj  .1  Government. 

For  example,  Mr.  I  Speaker,  property 
taxes  and  the  Federal  income  tax  are 
taking  an  inapproprii  te  percentage  of 
the  incomes  of  the  el(  erly— too  great  a 
bite  from  thcii-  normzlly  lov,-,  fixed  re- 
tirement Incomes.  We  must  provide  tax 
relief  for  these  citizen ;.  Thcv  have  paid 
their  share  of  the  bill ;  over  their  yean 
as  taxpayers.  They  i:  ave  earned  relief 
from  such  overburden  ns  taxation. 

Another  alarming  aspect  of  this  sur- 
veys findings  is  the  ch  ir  indication  that 
too  many  needy  older  i  imericans  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  c?j  isting.  established 
programs  designed  to  lelp  them. 

According  to  the  res  ilts,  only  49  5  per- 
cciit  of  the  elderly  hoiieownp.s  are  tak- 
]?:g  advantage  of  the  ^'ew  Jersey  senior 
ciiizon  deduction  f ro  n  then-  propert" 
taxes.  I  estimate  from  these  figures  that 
tl-.cie  are  some  lO.OOC  older  Americans 
v,no  are  eligible  for  lie  deduction,  but 
\vno  are  not  taking  ad\  antage  of  it.  They 
ae  overpaying  their  axes  as  a  result. 
Also,  only  62.5  percent  of  this  huge 
sampling  of  .<^cnior  ci  izcns  are  taking 
advantage  of  medical  benefits  under 
medicare  and  medica  d.  Nearly  all  of 


them  are  eligible  for  those  benefits  and 
no  doubt  need  them,  too. 

Participation  In  various  other  public 
services  Is  also  very  low,  Mr.  Speaker. 
For  the  entire  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, homeowners  take  advantage  of  the 
following  services  In  low  numbers:  Sup- 
plemental security,  5.4  percent;  public 
assistance,  4.6  percent;  food  stamps,  4.8 
percent;  public  disability,  6.6  percent; 
and  all  other  probrams  combined.  6.6 
percent. 

It  is  very  obvious  to  me  at  the  outset 
that  a  much  better  program  of  public 
education  and  outreach  is  essential  to 
acquaint  those  who  need  help  with  the 
programs  that  are  available  and  how 
they  can  secure  those  benefits. 
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spend  for  food,  but  others  somehow  man 
age  to  exist  <Hi  less. 

Awful  as  it  sounds,  this  information  is 
proof  of  the  dire  straits  many  of  our  older 
Americans  find  themselves  in.  Perhans 
that  $2.08  figure  explains  why  only  half 
of  the  pet  food  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  consiuned  by  animals.  The  rest 
according  to  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate,  is  eaten  by  humans  who  lack  the 
funds  v.ith  which  to  purchase  more  sub- 
stantial food. 


V, 


A  summary  of  the  sui'vey  results  for 
the  entire  congressional  district  follows 
for  tile  nearly  35,000  homeowners  who 
participated:   75.1  percent  of  the  older 
Americans  own  their  own  homes;  71.5 
is  the  average  age  of  those  participating 
in  tlie  survey;  1.7  is  the  average  number 
of  persons  in  each  household;  63.4  is  the 
average  age  of  "other"  persons  in  the 
households;  87  percent  consider  them- 
selves "retired";  10  percent  of  those  over 
G5   are  employed;    86.6  percent  receive 
social  security  payments;   43.2  percent 
receive   private   pensions;    56.8   percent 
have  no  other  income  than  social  secu- 
rity; pensions  received  average  only  one- 
third  of  the  worker's  last  salary  "before 
retiring;  $4,605  is  Uie  average  total  in- 
come for  older  Americans  who  reside  in 
the    Second    Congressional    District    of 
New  Jersey;  $12,764,350  is  tlie  projected 
amount  of  real  estate  taxes  paid  an- 
nually by  elderly  homeowners  in  the  Sec- 
ond  District — $585   average;    and  $12,- 
225.117  is  the  projected  amount  of  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  paid  by  older  Ameri- 
cans in  the  district  every  year — 38  per- 
cent pay  such  taxes  at  an  average  of 
.:8C8. 

BUDCnT   ITEMS 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  compli- 
cated and  difficult  sections  of  the  survey 
asked  participants  to  a.sslgn  a  percent- 
age to  what  they  annually  spend  on  vari- 
ous budget  items. 

Of  the  62  percent  who  answered  this 
question,  the  following  average  district 
budgets  on  both  a  household  and  Indi- 
vidual ba.sis  ha\-e  been  determined: 

I  ABLE  I.-HOUSEHOIO  AND  INDIVIDUAL  BUOGETS 


Annual    Monthly  Weekly    Daily 


HOUSEHOLD  BUDGET 

Hcusingind  utilities $1,013.10  t84,  4?  $15.50 

Feed 1.293.40  107.78  24.87 

T'-ixes. 572.85  47.74  U.02 

Wodicine  and  insurance.  SOfi.SS  42.21  9  7b 

Clolhing 368.40  30.70  7  C8 

t.ii!.celldneous 641.70  53.72  12.40 

I'jniVIDUAL  BUDGtr 

HpusiiiF  and  ulllities 595.94  49.66  U.4f. 

food  758.47  63.21  14.58 

Ta-»s  450.50  38.38  8.85 

Madicine  and  insurance.  297.97  21.  ?3  5  73 

Clollii'g 216.70  18.  C6  4.17 

MiM.ihnecus 379.2i  31.60  7.29 


$2.78 
3.55 
1.57 
1.39 
1.01 
1.77 


1.64 
2.08 
1.27 
.79 
.GO 
1.04 


I.?t  me  stress  that  these  budget  figures 
ore  averages.  For  example,  some  elderly 
citii:e;:5  Ii-.ve  more  than  $2.08  per  day  to 


INFLATION    TARGET 

While  many  in  government,  the  media 
and  a  large  segment  of  the  public  were 
preoccupied  with  the  Watergate  scan- 
dals during  this  past  year,  my  staff  and 
I  along  with  all  those  generous  volunteers 
were  btisy  collecting  and  tabulating  the 
survey. 

For  many  long  months,  certainly  all  of 
1974,  I  have  insisted  that  the  single  most 
Important  problem  our  Nation  faces  Is 
inflation  and  what  it  is  doing  to  our  ec<m- 
omy  and  our  people. 

Back  in  May,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced 
H.R.  14977,  a  bill  to  provide  property  tax 
relief  for  low-income  elderly  homeown- 
ers through  direct  cash  reimbursements 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Called  the  Older  Americans'  Tax  Rav- 
ings Act  of  1974  or  OATS  in  short,  the. 
legislation  was  widely  applauded  for  aim- 
in.:r  at  a  very  serious  problem— the  ter- 
rible burden  property  taxes  are  to  many 
low  Income  elderly  homeowners.  Initially, 
two  dozen  other  Members  of  Congress  co- 
sponsored  the  legislation  and  numerous 
others  endorsed  it. 

In  the  OATS  bill,  I  estimated  that  in 
New  Jersey,  the  average  property  tax 
paid  by  senior  citizen  homeowners 
amounted  to  .'$600,  but  there  was  no  sta- 
tistical proof.  The  survey  shows  the 
amount  is  $585. 

If  those  eligible  elderly  homeowners 
take  advantage  of  the  State's  senior  citi- 
zens t?x  deduction,  and  only  62,5  percent 
do,  then  I  estimated  back  in  May  that  a 
Federal  reimbursement  of  $40  per  month 
or  up  to  $480  per  year  would  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  aver- 
age senior  citizen's  property  tax  bill  to 
his  mimicipality.  These  new  statistics 
bear  out  that  result  too. 

When  the  OATS  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
most  serious  obstacle  which  I  and  other 
advocates  of  property  tax  relief  have  had 
was  in  proving  the  need  and  providing 
the  necessary  statistics  to  verify  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  neces- 
sary facts  in  hand.  They  are  accurate, 
they  come  from  a  very  extensive  sam- 
pling of  our  senior  citizen  population, 
and  they  are  compelling. 

I  call  upon  the  Congress,  particularly 
those  who  will  be  returning  for  the  94th 
Congres.s,  starting  in  January  of  1975 
to  make  provision  for  such  property  tax 
relief  for  eligible,  low-Income  elderly 
homeowners  a  priority  for  our  attention. 
People  over  65  have  paid  their  share 
of  the  costs  of  educating  America's  young 
people,  which  is  what  the  lion's  share  of 
their  property  taxes  are  used  for  in  New 
Jersey.  They  paid  their  sliare  during  the 
years  when  they  most  likely  had  chil- 
dren who  benefit  from  their  tax  pay- 
ments. 
Surely  now  that  they  have  retired,  now 
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that  their  own  children  have  completed 
their  schooling  and  have  begun  to  pay 
property  taxes  on  their  own,  these  low- 
income  elderly  homeowners  should  be 
spared  the  continued  burden  of  paying 
Di  operty  taxes.  I  think  so. 


By  granting  nationwide  property  tax 
relief  for  senior  citizens,  a  large  percent- 
age of  their  existing  Incomes  will  be  freed 
so  they  can  buy  more  and  better  food, 
clothing  and  other  essentials.  The  results 


of  this  survey  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
the  need  for  such  legislation  exists. 

And  as  each  day  passes,  the  situation 
gets  worse,  not  better.  We  must  act  with 
dispatch. 

A  table  follows: 


OFHCIAL  RESULTS  OF  THE  1974  'SURVEY  OF  OLDER  AMERICANS"  IN  THE  2ND  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  CONDUCTED  BY  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  CHARLES  W. 

SANDMAN,  JR. 

TABLE  ll.-COUNTY  RESULTS  AND  DISTRICT  TOTALS  FOR  ELDERLY  HOMEOWNERS 


Cape  Cumber- 
May        land 


1  Averageage 73.3  68.3  74.7  71.6  70.2  71.5 

2  Sex  of  respondant  (percent): 

(a)  Male 59  58  62  54  76  64 

(b)  Female 41  42  38  46  24  .    36 

3  Average  number  of  residents 

Inhousetiold 1.8  1.6  1.8  1.7  1.7  1.7 

4  Average  age  of  others   who 

reside  in  household 63.9  64.8  CO.  1  Ci8  65.5  63.4 

EMPLOYMENT  DATA 

5  Presently  employed  (percent)..  7  2  19  19  4  10 

6  Retired  (percent) 96  83  81  8J  94  87 

7  Average  annual  salary  at  re- 

tirement   J9,731  $11,999  $6,070  $fi,  56J  $9,476  $8,767 

8  (low  receiving  a  pension  (per-  / 

cent) 36.2  51  22  45  CI  43.2 

9  Average  amount  of  pension  ...  $3,013  $3,551  $2,273  $2.93?  $2.  g05  $.?,942 

INCOME  AND  TAXES 

10.  Receiving  social  security  (per- 

cent)   82.7  85  86  9!  89  86.6 

11.  Average  1973 SS  income $2,416  $2,434  $2,392  $2,374  $2  683  $2,460 

12.  Average  "Other"  income $2,592  $4,072  $3,319  $1,906  $2,784  $2,935 

13.  Average  total  income ..  $4,474  $5,383  $2,958  $4,705  $4,409  $4,605 

14.  Paying  income  taxes  (percent)  .  22  42  22  43  43  34.8 

15.  Average  payment  to  IRS $704  $1,154  $1,170  $616  $697  $868 


HOUSING  AND  TAXES 

16.  Average  assessed  value  of  re- 

spondent's home $l'i.  69j 

17.  1973  property  tax  paid $585 

BUDGET  ITEMS 

18.  Provided  budget  figures  (per- 

cent)   57.0 

19.  Averagefiguresoffered(pereent) 

(a)  Housing  and  utilities...  24.0 

(b)  Food 29.0 

(c)  Taxes 17.0 

(d)  Medical  and  insurance.  10.0 

(e)  Clothing 5.t 

(!)  Other 14.1 

PUBLIC  SERVICES 

20.  Tjking  advantage  of  (percent): 

(a)  Supplemental  security.  3 

(b)  Public  assistance S 

(c)  Food  stamps 5 

(d)  New  Jersey  senior  cit- 

izens deduction 50 

(e)  Medicaremedicaid '..■:> 

if)  Public  disability 7 

(g)  Other b 


$25. 052 
$583 


66 


$17, 342 

$655 


57 


Salem 


$15, 428 
$614 


65 


Ocean 
and 
Burling- 
ton 
County,       District 
N.J.  total 


$23, 406 
$491 


67 


$19,  340 
$585 
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POOD  STAMP  PRCX5RAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  BoUing  Committee  bill  by 
keeping  jurisdiction  over  our  Nation's 
food  stamp  program  under  the  House 
Agi-iculture  Committee.  The  attempt  by 
the  Boiling  recommendation  to  place 
the  progi'am  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  I 
believe,  ultimately  result  in  the  demise  of 
a  program  which  attempts  to  aid  our 
working  poor. 

The  proponents  of  the  Boiling  recom- 
mendation state  that  this  program  prop- 
erly belongs  mider  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  because  the  committee  is  re- 
sponsible for  overall  jurisdiction  of  social 
secuiity  and  public  assistance  measures. 
Tliis  statement  is  not  accurate.  It  is  true 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Social  Security  Act, 
however  the  committee  by  no  means  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  public  assistance 
measures.  The  Boiling  committee's 
recommendations  in  dealing  with  other 
welfare  programs  illustrates  the  desire 
not  to  put  all  welfare  programs  under 
Ways  and  Means  by  placing  food  pro- 
grams for  children  under  the  Education 
Committee  and  public  housing  assistance 
under  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

Furthermore,  the  social  security  and 
other  welfare  program.'^  which  are  pres- 
ently under  Ways  and  Means  are  ca.sh 
outflow  programs,  that  is,  programs 
whicli  give  direct  monetary  payments  to 


their  constituents.  Food  stamps,  utilike 
the  other  welfare  programs  does  not  pro- 
vide direct  cash  payments. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  not  a  gen- 
eral welfare  program.  Rather  it  provides 
assistance  to  the  working  poor.  It  is  com- 
pletely separate  from  social  security. 
Even  more  importantly,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  program  should 
and  will  remain  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  food  and  nutrition 
sei-vice  of  USDA  handles  all  food  as- 
sistance programs  and  has  developed  a 
working  report  with  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  at- 
tempting to  reform  its  conmiittee  system 
to  more  efficiently  deal  with  specialized 
problems  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  give 
jurisdiction  to  a  committee  which  is  not 
the  best  equipped  to  deal  with  them.  In 
this  case  the  overpowerful  and  over- 
worked V/ays  and  Means  Committee  is 
not  in  a  position  to  either  deal  more  sat- 
isfactorily with  the  food  stamp  admin- 
istration nor  will  this  switch  in  commit- 
tees benefit  the  House  reform  effort  gen- 
erally. 

I  therefore  ask  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  with  me  in  amending 
House  Resolution  988,  to  keep  food  stamp 
jurisdiction  under  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. The  result  I  am  sure  will  be  a 
more  efficient  and  responsible  public 
assistance  program. 

A:.iE.srjMtNTs  TO  House  Rescltjtiom  903 
Okferfd  bv  Mn.  McKiNNet 

Pasre  3.  after  line  10,  Insert  the  following 
now  subparagraph: 

'■(11)   Pood  stamp  programs. 

Page  21,  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  ";  and 
foe  J  .-itamp  programs". 


INNOVATIVE  APPROACH  TO 
TRANSIT  PROBLEM 

The  SPE.'VKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzed  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  cosponsoiing  legislation  previously 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorheap' 
titled  the  "Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Amendments  of  1974."  This  highly  inno- 
vative approach  to  our  transit  problem 
evolved  out  of  extensive  hearings  which 
were  held  earlier  this  year  by  Mr.  Moon- 
HEAD  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Urban 
Affairs.  In  my  opinion  this  bill  adopts  by 
far  the  most  enlightened  approach  to 
tiaiisit  development  of  any  proposal  car- 
ronlly  before  the  Congress.  • 

I  had  expected  there  would  be  an  op- 
portunity to  suggest  this  approacli  dur- 
ing Senate  hearings  on  the  House  iJassrd 
public  works  bill.  So  far  the  Senate  ha.s 
stcadfa.?tly  refused  to  take  it  up.  Yester- 
day the  Pre">ident  urged  the  Senate  to 
tike  the  House  public  works  bill  off  tlie 
tobie  arid  complete  action  before  ad- 
journment. Whether  or  not  the  Senate 
agrees  to  tliis  suggestion.  I  thought  it 
mitiiu  b3  u.seiul  to  lay  before  the  House 
some  of  the  major  differences  between 
the  Moorhtad-Fienzel  approacli  to  the 
problem  and  the  approach  of  the  other 
major  tran.sit  bills  currently  being  dis- 
cu5.sed. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  $11  billion  pub- 
lic works  bill  wliich  passed  the  House. 
It  suffers  from  three  serious  deficiencies. 
First,  the  big  city  bias  built  into  the  bill 
needs  to  be  removed.  As  it  now  ;iiands. 
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54  percent  of  the  fund$  go  to  nine  cities 
with  only  33  percent  o^  tlie  urban  popu- 
lation. This  clear-cut  iiiequity  cannot  be 
justified.  j 

Second,  we  should  arop  those  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  whicli  provide  a  strong 
incentive  for  cities  to  tilild  obsolete  fixed 
rail  systems.  These  typ  ;s  of  systems  have 
performed  miserably  1:  i  the  marketplace 
and  should  be  discou:  aged  rather  than 
encouraged. 

Third,  and  perhaps  mott  iinoortant, 
the  bill  fails  to  provic  e  any  meaningful 
performance  incentiv  ;s  to  encourage 
greater  efficiency  in  th ;  operation  of  our 
debt-ridden  transit  sj-s  ;enis. 

Th2  other  major  trc  nsit  bill  currently 
luider  con-sideration  is  S.  385,  the 
Minish- Williams  sto  D^^ap  emergency 
legislation.  This  bill  h  is  undergone  sev- 
eral revisions  and  in  ihe  latest  version 
provides  $600  million  jver  a  2-year  pe- 
riod for  either  capital  equipment  or  op- 
erating assistance.  Tl  e  funds  would  be 
distributed  on  j  form  ila  basis  weighted 
50  percent  on  populati  on  and  50  percent 
on  population  density. 

S.  386  is  the  worst  o '  the  proposals.  It 
Is  an  improvement  ovei  the  Public  Works 
bill  only  in  the  sense  tl  at  it  is  less  biased 
toward  big  cities  am  it  contains  no 
blatant  fixed  rail  tilt.  3ut  it  is  a  short- 
term  answer  to  a  long-i  inge  problem  nnd 
it  is  totally  devoid  of  an  ■  meaiiingful  per- 
formance incentives.  lurthermore  it  is 
less  desirable  than  the  f»ublic  Works  bi.* 
in  the  sense  that  it  C3ntj;ins  no  d?.ta 
gathering  section.  The  need  for  more 
accurate,  reliable  anc  comprehensive 
transit  statLstics  is  criti  ;al.  Tliis  is  billed 
as  emergency  le^lslatioi  but  It  is  more 
likely  to  exacerbate  the  iroblem  than  ef- 
fect a  cure. 

Since  1965  the  Federal  Government 
has  provided  $3  billion  i  i  transit  aid  and 
we  have  nothing  but  a  declining  tran.sit 
market  and  soaring  defcits  t>-)  show  for 
it.  During  this  period  pj  tronage  declined 
22  percent  while  operat  ng  deficits  in  re- 
cent years  have  increas  ?d  an  average  33 
percent  each  year.  Un  ess  we  begin  to 
change  cour.se,  the  fu;ure  looks  even 
bleaker.  A  recent  study  :ommi.ssioned  by 
Congress  predicts  a  doubling  of  auto- 
mobile trips  in  our  maj  )r  urban  centers 
by  1990  if  we  fund  the  kinds  of  transit 
systems  currently  on  the  drawing  boards. 
It  Is  time  to  take  a  serl  >us  look  at  some 
new  alternatives. 

The  Moorhead-Fren|el  bill  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  dccompli.sh  what 
our  national  transportation  policy 
should  be  all  about — encjouraging  drivers 
to  become  riders  at  the  minimum  pos- 
sible cost  to  the  taxpaysr.  Our  bill  is  a 
5-year  plan  totaling  $18  billion  of  which 
$15  billion  is  new  mon  ly.  A  truly  bal- 
anced   transportation     Rill    not    come 


cheap  but  it  will  never 
not  focus  our  attention 
alternatives. 

The  Moorhead-Frenz^  bill  would  dis- 
tribute $10  5  billion  on 
percent  population  and 
trips  earned  on  transit 
the  program,  a  measUre  of  transit's 
market  share  of  total  ui  ban  trips  would 
replace  tl>e  work  trips  pc  rtion  of  the  for- 
mula. This  would  directl;  encourage  local 
transit  authorities  to  de  iloy  the  kinds  of 
transit  systems  which  p«  ople  will  be  wiU- 


lapptn  if  we  do 
3n  cost-effective 


I  for.mula  of  50 
>0  percent  work 
Tv.o  years  into 


ing  to  ride.  These  funds  would  be  avail- 
able on  a  70-30  matching  basis  for  either 
capital  equipment  pmchases  or  operat- 
ing assistance. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  $5  billion  cate- 
gorical capital  assistance  program.  This 
would  give  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation the  means  to  help  finance  cost- 
effective  transit  proposals  which  are  like- 
ly to  reduce  automobile  congestion,  mini- 
mize energy  consumption  and  improve 
the  quality  of  urban  life. 

Tiie  Secretary  of  Transportation 
would  also  have  the  authority  to  distrib- 
ute $1.2  billion  from  a  performance  in- 
centive fund  to  those  urban  areas  with 
transit  systems  tiiat  demonstrate  above 
average  operating  efficiencies.  These 
funds  could  also  be  lised  for  either  capi- 
tal or  operating  assistance. 

Finally  the  bill  would  insure  that  ac- 
curate data  would  be  gathered  so  that  we 
can  bettor  gauge  transit  perfonnance 
and  more  effectively  structure  Federal 
support.  Tlie  information  currently 
available  is  totally  inadequate  and  helps 
to  explain  why  cuircnt  transit  programs 
are  so  poorly  focased. 

All  in  all  I  believe  this  package  pro- 
vides us  with  the  best  hope  for  putting 
.some  balance  back  into  the  urban  trans- 
portation market.  I  make  no  promise  of 
miracle  cm'es.  Btit  it  is  certain  to  produce 
more  favorable  results  than  have  been 
predicted  if  we  continue  our  current 
shotgun  approach. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  acce;>t  the 
Pi-esident'r  suggestion,  hold  hearings, 
adopt  cost-effective  criteria  and  per- 
formance incentives  and  complete  action 
this  year. 


EXCESSIVE  BUDGET  CUTTING  TO 
FIGHT  INFLATION  IS  BAD  ECO- 
NOMICS  AND   BAD   POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss'*  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Sep- 
tember 27-28  Summit  Conference  on  In- 
flation, Congress  was  repeatedly  ad- 
monished to  slash  Federal  spending,  to 
balance  the  budget  or  generate  a  surplus 
immediately,  to  rein  in  drastically 
Treasuiy  borrowing  and  the  borrowing 
of  federally  spon.sorcd  credit  agencies. 

The  proponents  of  massive  budget- 
cutting  advance  two  arguments: 

First.  Federal  expenditures,  they  say, 
are  today  the  major  cause  of  inflation, 
putting  excessive  demands  on  our  econ- 
omy's limited  productive  capacity.  Fed- 
eral spending,  they  claim,  when'  added 
to  the  already  heavy  investment  needs 
of  business  end  es.scntial  consumer 
spending,  runs  our  economic  machinery 
at  too  fast  a  pace.  We  have  to  make  mas- 
sive cuts  in  Federal  spending,  the  argu- 
ment goe?,  to  bring  under  control  any 
time  soon  the  double-digit  inflation  of 
this  pftst  year. 

Second.  Tlieir  second  claim  is  that 
Treasury  borrowing,  plus  the  borrowing 
of  the  federally  sponsored  credit  agen- 
cies, has  caused  todays  high  interest 
rates  by  putting  heavy  pressure  on  credit 
markets  where  funds  are  already  scarce. 
Cutting  Tretwury  borrowing  by  cutting 
.spending,  and  clamping  down  on  the 
borowing  of  the  credit  agencies,  is  ad- 


vocated as  the  only  way  to  ease  credit 
market  pressures  and  bring  down  inter- 
est rates. 

True,  there  is  a  need  to  moderate  Fed- 
eral spending.  In  Its  "Action  Program  To 
Reduce  Inflation  and  Restore  Economic 
Growtli,"  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
called  for  a  $6  billion  cut  in  the  fiscal 
1975  budget. 

But  is  massive  budget-cutting  needed? 
Is  a  giant  cutback  in  borrowing  by  fed- 
erally sponsoi-ed  credit  agencies  called 
for?  Do  the.se  proposals  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  what  is  actually  needed  to  cur- 
tail inflation? 

There  are  strong  arguments  for  a  more 
moderate  and  more  responsible  fiscal 
policy. 

First,  the  Federal  budget  has  ceased 
to  be  e.xpansionary.  During  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year  it  has  even  moved 
into  a  small  surplus. 

Prior  to  1973,  as  table  1  shows,  exces- 
sive budget  deficits  contributed  heavily 
to  inflationary  pressures.  In  1970,  the 
Federal  deficit — on  the  national  income 
accounts  basis — was  $12  billion.  In  1971. 
it  v.as  $22  billion;  in  1972,  $17.5  billion. 
But  in  1973,  when  inflation  really  took 
off,  the  deficit  fell  to  $6  billion.  It  fell 
further  during  the  first  quarter  of  tills 
year  to  $1.5  billion  at  an  annual  rale,  and 
during  the  second  quarter  we  ran  an 
anti-inflationary  surplus  of  almost  $1 
billion  at  an  annual  rate. 

Thus,  during  the  past  18  months,  the 
Federal  budget  has  become  increasingly 
anti-inflationary,  without  massive  cuts 
in  necessary  spending  programs. 

^Vhen  we  add  in  tlie  budget  surplu.=es 
of  our  State  and  local  governments,  the 
deflationary  impact  of  Government 
activity  becomes  even  more  pronounced. 
State  and  local  governments  have  been 
running  in  the  black  since  1969.  In  1970, 
1971,  and  1972,  these  surpluses  v.cre  not 
sufficient  to  offset  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's defirits;  the  overall  impact  of 
Government  spending  was  expansionarj'. 
But  last  year  and  this.  Federal,  Stale, 
and  local  governments  have  run  a  com- 
bined surplus  of  about  $3  billion  an- 
nually. This  is  anti-infiatlonary.  Taken 
together,  these  figures  belie  the  conten- 
tion that  Government  spending  is  con- 
tributinrr  to  our  current  runaway  in- 
flation. 

E^'en  more  fundamental,  however,  i^ 
whether  excessive  demand,  to  which 
Government  spending  Is  held  to  contrib- 
ute', is  the  cause  of  the  current  infla- 
tion at  all.  Have  we  been  pushing  too 
hard  against  the  productive  capacity  of 
our  economy? 

Most  economic  indicators  sucrgest  ju?t 
the  opposite. 

We  have  4,9  million  people  unem- 
ployed today,  people  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work  and  who  are  actively  look- 
ing for  jobs.  We  have  another  1.3  million 
people  working  only  part-time  who 
would  put  in  full  workweeks  if  they 
could. 

And  we  have  mucii  unused  industrial 
capacity.  During  the  first  half  of  1974, 
manufacturing  plants  were  working  at 
only  80  percent  of  capacity,  compared 
with  90  percent  during  the  prosperous 
years  of  1965  to  1969. 

Certainly,  there  are  bottlenecks,  par- 
ticularly in  raw  materials,  that  have 
cau;sed  some  prices  to  double  and  even 
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triple  during  the  past  year.  According 
to  Federal  Reserve  data,  many  major  raw 
material  producers  operated  at  more 
than  90  percent  of  capacity  during  1973 
and  the  first  part  of  this  year,  with  some 
industries  such  as  paper  and  pulp,  tex- 
tiles, and  petroleum  refining  working  at 
more  than  95  percent  of  capacity.  Price 
rif5es  in  these  industries  have  reflected 
this  capacity  scarcity. 

Bottlenecks,  however,  should  be  treated 
specifically— through  advance  planning 
of  capital  needs  and  channeling  of  credit 
into  productive  capital  investment.  Let 
us  not  wreck  the  whole  economy  just  to 
cure  the  ills  of  a  few  specific  industries. 
With  high  imemployment  and  large 
amounts  of  unused  capacity  in  most  In- 
dustries, the  costs  of  massive  cutbacks  in 
Federal  spending  far  outweigh  any 
possible  benefits.  Minor  easing  of  infla- 
tion would  yield  large  unemployment  in- 
creases. Studies  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Data  Resources,  Inc.,  have 
demonstrated  that  a  $5  billion  cut  in 
Federal  spending  would  cut  inflation  by 
only  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  while  leaving 
about  200,000  more  jobless.  Ma.ssive  cuts 
would  hurt  even  more. 

A  second  argument  against  an  exces- 
sively deflationary  fiscal  policy  is  that 
excessive  corporation  borrowing  from 
credit  markets,  not  Treasury  borrowing, 
has  been  the  thing  forcing  up  interest 
rates. 

From  the  figures  in  table  2.  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  yearly  increase  in 
Treasury  borrowing  from  the  public, 
while  outrageously  large  3  or  4  years  ago, 
has  recently  fallen  to  zero.  Specifically, 
in  1971— the  year  of  a  huge  budget  defi- 
cit—  the  increase  in  the  Federal  debt  was 
$24.8  billion.  In  1972,  it  was  a  little  less. 
$15.3  billion,  and  even  less  in  1973,  $7.9 
billion. 

For  the  first  half  of  this  year,  in  con- 
trast. Treasury  borrowing  from  the  pub- 
lic actually  decreased,  by  almost  $3 
billion. 

Meanwhile,  if  you  look  at  the  borrow- 
ing by  manufacturing,  retail,  and  other 
nonfinancial  corporations,  there  has  been 
a  huge  Increase.  During  1968,  1969,  and 
1970,  the  year-to-year  increase  In  the 
debt  of  these  corporations  was  mod- 
erate— on  the  order  of  $30  to  $40  billion 
each  year.  But  recently  it  has  skv- 
rocketed.  In  1972,  it  grew  $55  billion;  in 
1973,  it  grew  $67  billion.  And  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  it  is  already  up  by  $38 
billion,  an  annual  rate  of  $76  billion. 

When  you  look  at  total  public  and 
private  debt — tables  3A  and  3B— cor- 
poration borrowing,  now  more  than  $1 
trillion,  far  exceeds  Treasury  borrowing. 
During  the  past  few  years,  1968  to  1973, 
the  debt  of  corporations — banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  as  well  as  manufactur- 
ing and  other  nonfinancial  businesses — 


has  been  triple  the  Treasury  debt,  and  There  is  an  abundance  of  inflationary 

has  been  growing  faster.  Since  1968,  the  waste  in  the  Federal  budget  There  is  an 

Treasury  debt  has  grown  20  percent,  from  abundance  of  inflationary  waste  in  the 

$292  bilhon  to  $349  billion.  By  compari-  private  sector  as  well.  W^e  should  search 

son,  corporate  borrowing  has  grown  76  it  out   and   pare   it   away   wherever   it 

percent,   from   $631   bilUon  in    1968   to  occurs. 

^^rV ]  ^^}l^°^  ^^  19'?3.  But  we  should  not  bludgeon  the  budget 

It  is  this  rapid  growth  in  corporate  indiscriminately,  cutting  excessively  tlie 
borrowing  that  is  forcing  up  interest  very  social  programs  that  do  most  to 
rates  and  fueling  inflation.  This  is  the  protect  those  most  hurt  by  inflation- 
money  that  is  bidding  up  inventory  the  unemployed,  the  poor,  the  aged  the 
prices,  bidding  up  raw  material  prices,  residents  of  our  afflicted  Inner  cities 

bidding  up  real  estate  prices.  Tliis  is  the     Which   are   better   expenditures social 

money  that  is  going  out  of  this  country  programs  in  the  Federal  budget,  or  the 

by  the  billions  in  order  to  take  part  in  private  expenditures  that  would  expand 

dubious  foreign  loans  and  in  currency     with  funds  cut  from  the  budget is  a 

speculation.  matter  of  social  priorities  that  should 

It  is  foolish  to  knock  ourselves  out  over  be  decided  independently  of  the  fight  on 

a  nonexistent  increase  in  the  Federal  inflation. 

debt  and  continue  to  do  nothing  about  Federal  spending  today  is  no  longer 

this  hu?e  increase  in  corporate  borrow-  the  major  cause  of  Inflation.  Excessive 

i"o-  budget-cutting  now  would  be  bad  eco- 

Nor  should  we  clamp  down  hard  on  nomics  and  bad  policy, 

the  borrowing  and  lending  of  the  f eder-  I  include  the  following : 
ally  sponsored  credit  acencies  to  redurp 

int'erest  rates.  The  f eleTalir  spontS     "^" '•-T^G^rr^.^rV^^e'o^Sr'""  "° 

credit  agencies,  to  be  sure,  do  borrow  a  GOVERrjwE.as,  1968  to  date 

good  deal  in  the  market.  But,  as  table  4       ^''''""^  °'  <*'>»an;  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rales,  national 

Shows,  they  promptly  return  it,  supplying  "*°"'^  '^""^  "''"' 

it  right  back  to  credit  markets.  This  " 
year  they  supplied  even  more  than  they  Fedefai 

borrowed,    thus   relieving   rather    than  ^  Government 

increasing  pressure  on  credit  markets. '"'"'"' 

What  these  credit  agencies  do  is  chan-  .^ 

nel  credit  into  priority  sectors  of  the  i969 g  i 

economy.  The  Federal  National  Mortgage  l|^? zVt 

AssociaUcn,    the    Federal    Home    Loan  1972:: -175 

Bank  Boards,  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  \1]Iyu Zil 

the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks,  I974(iij".'-'.:::  .9 

the  Banks  for  Cooperatives,  all  use  their 

borrowed  funds  to  support  housing,  agri-         source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Oivi<:ion 

culture  and  other  activities  which  do  not     ?I,  "ss^*":"  "J  statistics,  now  of  Funds  seasonally  adjusted, 
receive  adequate  credit  from  banks  and     '  """  "'    '  ' " 
financial   institutions.   As  Alan   Green- 
span, Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco-     ^*^'-''  2.— comparison  of  annual  net  increase  in 
nomic  Advisers,  said  at  the  September  26        ^°^*'-  b°R"o*"«g  by  nonfinancial  corporations 
1974,  hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic       *"'  '"'  "  '•  "^'^'^"^ 
Committee :  IBilllons  ot  doHars;  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates; 

The  very  purpose  of  those  federally-spon-  ' 

sored  credit  agencies,  which  are  largely,  as 

you  know,  to  support  housing,  is  to  move 

the  mortgage  Instrument  In  a  way  higher  up 

on  the  credit  rationing  crew,  if  you  want  to 

use  these  terms.  And  were  those  agencies  not 

there,  you  w^lll  probably  get  less  mortgages  ^*^' 

.supplied  in  our  system.  

If  we  did  curb  the  borrowing  and  lend-     i*! 

ing  of  these  credit  agencies,  there  prob-   i^o::;::::;::":::::" 

ably  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  interest  l^jj 

rates   paid   by   some   economic   .sectors.  1973 

those  already  favored  by  banks— large  ]llt]\h ------- 

corporations,  real  estate  speculators,  for-  ^^'^'•''' 

eign  currency  speculators.  But  we  would ■ 

just    compound    the    already    imnossible  •  '  J''"  seasonallyadjusled:  actual  change  in  Treasury  tcrrow- 

^.•o^^^  r^^r^M^r^r.      /i   '""^''"•^    i"iPU!>i>iOie  ing  from  the  public  during  the  (joarter. 

CI  edit  problems  of  low-  and  nuddle-in-       c         d    .-  . ,.  .  .   , 

come  houslllD-    cmnll  hucinoee    f<i..»>,o  r,,,^         -ource:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
tuuic  uuusing,  small  DUSmesS,  farms  and      Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Flow  of  Funds  seasonally 

Other  essential  sectors.  Let  us  not  make      3'<i"'^te''.2fltli'»f^er.  1974,  p.  6.  us.  Department  of  Commerce 
thi.'^  mistake  f^^^^'''  "1  ^""^^c  Analysis.  Survey  of  Current  Business,  Jure 

19/4,  p.  8. 
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1.9 
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31.5 
38.  S 
39.5 
4&8 
55.3 
67.2 
77.4 
75.0 


Net  increase 

in  Treasury 

borrowing 

from  the 

public 


-2.6 
11.8 

24.8 

15.3 

7.9 

■  3.3 
'-6.3 


TABLE  3A.-  SECTORAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NET  PUBLIC  AND  PRIV.aiE  DEBT 
jln  billions  of  dollaisj 


TABLE   3E. -SECTORAL   DISTRIBUTION  OF  f^ET  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT 


(In  percent! 


_     Sector                         1938  1969  1970         1971  1972  1973    1974(11) 

■"■o'slilebt 1,5J2.5  1,736.0  1,868.9    2,045.8  2.270.2  2,525,8             NA 

''"'■'^  P"'''" <37. 1  453.1  4^24.  S^~  "52X2  557. 6  59lT ^       1^ 

^ff  «?'--• 291-9  289.3  30I.T       iiTi  sJTi  SmTT         3467 

Ciedu  agencies 21.4  30.6  38.8         39.9  41.4  59  8          65  4 

S.  t  L.  Governments.      123.9  133.3  145.0       162.4  175.0  184.5            NA 

^"■^'Pf'^te 1,145.4  1,282.9  1,  38470"  ir5T7.1~ui2T  1,932.4 
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Sector 


Total  debt 
TotJpubl!: 


Federal 

Credit  agencies 

S.  &  L.  Governments 


19€3 

*    1969 

1970 

1971 

1S72 

1973 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

27.6 

26.1 

25.9 

25.8 

24.6 

23.5 

18.4 
1.4 
7.8 


16.7 
1.8 
7.7 


16.1 
2.1 
7.8 


15.9 

15.0 

13.8 

2.0 

1.8 

2.4 

7.9 

7.7 

7.3 

Total  private. 


72.4 


73.9 


74.1 


74.2 


75.4 


76.5 
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TABLE  3A.— SECTORAL  DISTRIBUTION 


pr  billions  of  dollars] 


Sector 


1968 


Corporate 631.5 

Individual  and  non- 
corporate      513.9 


!•  to  4-ramily 

mortgages 246.5 

Consumer  loans.     110.8 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commer( », 
nessjune  1974,  p.  8.  Data  for  1974  (I 


INfe 


TABLE  4.-NET  INCREASES  IM  LENDI 

FEDERALLY  SPONSORED  CREilT 


IBilllons  of  dollars ;  seasonally  adju 
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OF  NET  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT— Continued      TABLE  38.— SECTORAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  NET  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  DEBT— Continued 


[In  peitent] 


1969         1970        1971         1972        1973    1974(11) 


31.2 
48.7 


797.7 
586.3 


869.3 
648.3 


978.3  1,111.1 

734.4  821.3 


61.5 
21.1 


278.9 
127.2 


305.2 
138.4 


339.8 
157.6 


374.6 
180.5 


1, 149. 1 
NA 


NA 
NA 


Sector 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Corporate 

Individual    and    non- 
corporate  

39.9 

32.5 

42.3 
31.6 

42.7 
31.4 

42.5 
31.7 

43.1 

32.3 

15.0 
6.9 

44.0 
32.5 

1- to  4-family  mort- 
gages  

Consumer  loans 

15.6 
7.0 

15.1 

7.0 

14.9 

6.8 

14.9 
6.8 

14.8 
7.1 

I,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis.  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
computed  from  Federal  Reserve  FIoa  of  Funds  bulletins. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis.  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
es, June  1974,  p.  R.  ' 


ANDBORROWIf;GBY 
AGENCIES 


ted  annual  ratesi 


Year 


Net  increase 
in  lending 

<1) 


Excess  of 

Net  increase       lending  over 
In  bon  >»ving  borrowing 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974(1).. 
1974(11). 


3.2 

8.9 

10.0 

3.2 

7.0 

20.3 

13.0 

27.0 


Source:  Board  of  Governors  of  the  FAeral  Reserve  System, 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Flo  i  of  Funds,  seasonall/ 
adjusted,  2d  quarter,  1974,  p.  7. 


THE  AMERICAN  FILM 


(2) 


(3) 


3.2 

9.1 

10.8 

3.3 

6.5 

21.8 

12.1 

26.1 


-0, 


INSTITUTE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  terrjpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoi»!e,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.j  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.  I 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  fepeakcr,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  biiy_which  would 
authorize  the  American  JFilm  lastitute 
as  an  independent  Federf.I  agency. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  measure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  gaitleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  distinguiaied  chaii-man 
of  the  Committee  on  Hducation  and 
Labor,  Mr.  Perkins;  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  the  ranking  i^inority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  (Mr.  Quie),  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaf  (Ms.  Mink), 
the  gentleman  from  Ne\^  Jersey  (Mr, 
Thompson),  the  gentian  oman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansei*),  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (wt.  Meeds)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yorki(Mr.  Peyser)  , 
the  gentleman  from  Ida|io  (Mr.  Han- 
sen), the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Sarasin),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg). 

A  companion  bill  will  be  introduced 
In  the  other  body  by  our  |  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Arts  an^  Humanities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Film  In- 
stitute—AFI— was  created  in  1967  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  fol- 
lowing a  commitment  made  by  President 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson  when 
National  Foundation  on 
Humanities  Act  of  1965. 

Said  President  John.son : 

We  will  create  an  American 
bringing  togrether  leading  art  sts  of  the  ninii 
Indiustry,  outstanding  educat  Dr.s.  and  young 
men  and  women  who  wi,<;h  to  pursue  this 
20th  century  art  form  as  the  r  life's  work 


he  signed  the 
;lie  Arts  and 


Film  Institute, 


I  am  happy  to  be  able 
Speaker,  that  the  AFI  ha. 
ably   pursuing   those 


eoi  Is 


o  report,  Mr. 
been  admir- 
imder   the 


direction  of  its  capable  and  hardworking 
director,  George  Stevens,  Jr. 

AN  AMERICAN  ART  FORM 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  Amer- 
ican Film  Institute  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  to  enhance  the  art  of  film 
and  its  role  in  American  culture. 

That  filmmaking  is  today  a  worldwide 
enterprise  Is  a  fact  in  which  this  Nation 
can  take  justifiable  and  genuine  pride. 

That  Is  why  Charlton  Heston,  the  dis- 
tinguished 1958  academy  award  winner 
who  sen'es  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  institute,  last  year  told  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair : 

If  film  Is  the  art  of  our  time,  it  Is  also 
the  art  of  our  country.  American  artists 
have  contributed  more  slgnlflcantly  to  world 
cinema  than  they  have  to  any  other  art  form. 

And,  he  continued: 

The  preeminent  artists  of  American  film 
significantly  shape  the  work  of  the  great 
filmmakers  of  all  nations,  while  American 
financing  and  film  teclmology  remain  domi- 
nant. 

Concluded  Mr.  Heston: 

American  films  speak  for  our  nation  more 
clearly,  communicate  more  tellingly  than  any 
ambassador  we  can  send  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

A  DEGREE  OF  RESPONSIBILrTT 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  pride  that 
we  take  in  this  history  comes  a  con- 
comitant degree  of  responsibility  to  as- 
sure that  the  treasures  of  early  film  art 
are  preserved,  that  new  generations  of 
Americans  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  best  films  of  the  past,  and  that 
new  practitioners  of  the  art  are  en- 
couraged to  Improve  their  skills. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF   THE   INSTITUTE 

And  those  are  the  responsibilities  that 
the  AFI  has  been  taking  seriously  In  the 
7  years  of  its  existence. 

The  Institute's  activities  have  resulted 
in: 

The  preservation  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  of  over  9.500  American  films- 
including  the  original  negatives  of  "Birth 
of  a  Nation" — which  might  othenvLse 
have  been  lost; 

The  completion  of  work  on  2  volumes 
of  a  19-volume  catalog  of  American 
films; 

The  opening,  in  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  of  the 
American  Film  Institute  Theater,  which 
shows  American  and  foreign  films,  and 
piovides  lectures  on  the  film  art; 

The  establishment  of  the  AFI  Center 
for  Advanced  Film  Studies,  in  Los  An- 
geles, to  provide  training  and  stipends  to 
talented  young  directors,  producers,  film 
writers,  and  cameramen. 

I  should  note,  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Institute  has  inaugurated  the  annual 
AFI  Lifetime  Achievement  Awai-d  din- 


ner, at  which  director  John  Ford  was 
honored  in  1973,  and  actor  James  Cag- 
ney  was  honored  this  year. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  point 
out  that  the  Institute,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  4,000  theaters  across  the  Nation, 
has  arranged  National  Film  Day  as  part 
of  a  major  fundralsing  effort. 

On  National  Film  Day.  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  cooperating  theaters  will  be 
earmarked  each  year  to  support  the  In- 
stitute's programs.  The  achievements  of 
the  American  Film  Institute  to  date  are. 
in  my  estimation,  substantial.  And  the.v 
have  been  made  possible  by  the  active 
suppoi-t  of  two  Presidents,  Congress,  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Ai'ts. 

The  private  sector,  also,  contributes 
more  than  $1  million  annually  to  the 
AFI  as  well  as  countless  hours  of  pro- 
fessional talent. 

VNREALI?ED    POTE.VTIAL 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  API's  value  to 
the  country — to  students,  artists,  and 
to  millions  of  Americans  who  simply  en- 
joy good  films  in  theaters  and  on  televi- 
sion— is  potentially  much  greater  than 
has  been  realized  so  far. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Insti- 
tute should  be  able  to  make  its  programs 
and  educational  services  available  to 
communities  and  schools  throughout 
America. 

It  should  assist  efforts  to  produce 
films  for  patriotic,  educational,  and 
other  public  purposes — including  films 
made  to  celebrate  the  1976  Bicentennial. 

In  addition  to  its  work  in  the  preser- 
vation of  early  motion  pictures,  the  In- 
stitute should  be  helping  to  preserve  and 
house  the  landmark  first  films  of  televi- 
sion. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
P'ilm  Institute  should  become  a  readily 
available  resource  for  every  American 
interested  in  studying  and  advancing  the 
art  of  film,  as  well  as  for  those  who  want 
to  enjoy  and  learn  from  the  classic  films. 

I.N'DEPENDENT   STATT.  S   NEEDED 

But  to  achieve  this  potential.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  AM  must  be  afforded  the 
status  within  tlie  Federal  Government 
commensurate  with  its  promise  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

For,  unlike  the  vast  majority  of  the 
enterprises  supported  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Institute  is 
a  national  institution  with  an  impact  on 
tlie  entire  range  of  the  film  art. 

Other  nations.  Mr.  Speaker,  including 
Cnnada.  Great  Britain,  and  Sweden, 
have  created  government  institutions  to 
encourage  the  art  of  filmmaking. 

And,  as  I  have  tried  to  suggest  earlier 
in  my  remarks,  .such  formal  recognition 
of  the  value  of  the  film  art  is  even  more 
appropriate  in  the  United  States. 
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The  AFI,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  be  estab- 
lished as  an  Independent  Federal  agency 
designed  to  enrich  America's  conscious- 
ness of  the  historic  contributions  made 
by  this  country  to  the  film  art  during  the 
first  three-quarters  of  the  20th  century, 
and  to  promote  the  development  of  that 
art  in  the  quarter-century  to  come. 

THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing would  establish  the  American  Film 
Institute  as  an  Independent  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  would  also  require  that  the 
Institute  be  directed  by  a  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  23  members. 

Tlie  trustees  would  be  made  up  of  7 
ex-officio  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  4  Members  of  Congress,  and  12 
members  appointed  by  the  existing  AFI 
Board. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Spepker,  that  the  stipu- 
lated composition  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees will  help  maintain  and  increase  the 
flow  of  private  sector  contributions  to 
the  American  Film  In.stitute  and.  at  the 
same  time,  ensure  that  the  Institute  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  policy  direc- 
tions of  Federal  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Board  of  Tnastees 
would  be  authorized  to: 

Maintain  the  present  conservatory  of 
advanced  film  studies; 

Preserve  older  films; 

Publish  scholarly  works  on  the  art  of 
film; 

Perform  related  functions  necessaiy  to 
enhance  the  public's  appreciation  of  the 
film  art. 

The  Board  would  also  be  required  to 
report  annually  to  Congress  on  its  oper- 
ations, revenues,  and  expenditures. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  mo 
In  support  of  making  the  American  Film 
Institute  an  independent  agency  uithln 
the  Federal  Government. 

Such  status  would  confirm  the  unique 
role  film  has  played  in  American  cultme. 

It  would  aUow  the  Institute  to 
strengthen  its  important  and  valuable 
contributions  toward  pre.serving  our  film 
heritage. 

It  would  better  enable  the  Institute  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  to  the  young 
artists  and  film  technicians  now  being 
trained  for  the  future. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  status 
would  immeasurably  enhance  the  value 
of  the  American  Fihn  Institute  as  a  focal 
point  of  this  important  American  art 
form. 

HEARINGS    SCHEDITLEO 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  take  this  op- 
portunity to  announce  that  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair,  has  scheduled 
hearings  on  this  measm-e. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
October  7  and  Tuesday,  October  8. 

The  witnesses  scheduled  to  appear  In- 
clude: Academy  Award  Winner  Charlton 
Heston.  Chairman  of  API's  Board  of 
Trustees;  AFI  Director  George  Stevens, 
Jr.;  Roger  Stevens,  Director  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts;  and  Nancy  Hanks,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Also  scheduled  to  appear  are :  John  A. 
Schneider,  president  of  CBS  Broadcast 
Croup;  John  Hancock,  director  of  "Banc 


the  Drum  Slowly":  and  Richard  Brandt, 
president  of  Translux  Corp.,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  APT  Executive  Committee. 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
YOUNG  TO  THE  HANSEN  SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
988 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  applaud  passage  of  the 
amendment  to  create  a  permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  As  one  of  the  orig- 
inal cosponsors  of  legislation  on  the  92d 
Congress  to  establish  such  a  committee, 
along  v.ith  Representative  David  Pryor 
of  Arkansas,  I  am  enthusiastic  about  the 
action  taken  today. 

While  the  problems  confronting  our 
senior  ci.izens  require  action  by  various 
committees  of  Congress,  their  problems 
are  highly  interrelated  and  require  coor- 
dinated review  and  recommendation" 
which  must  go  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  any 
existing  committee.  Indeed,  these  prob- 
lems are  of  such  vital  national  concern 
that  they  require  the  full-time  attention 
of  such  a  specialized  committee. 

Approval  of  this  amendment  will  con- 
tribute to  the  quality  of  life  for  our  el- 
derly and  will  better  enable  them  to 
retain  the  respect  and  security  to  which 
tliey  are  entitled. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  his  leadership  in  this  area  and  wish 
to  express  to  him  my  sincere  and  genuine 
appreciation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for 
yielding.  As  the  author  and  introducer  of 
the  successful  amendment  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  want  to 
compliment  him  for  his  remarks  and 
thank  him  for  the  many  effoits  he  has 
made  to  get  favorable  consideration  of 
such  an  amendment. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Ms.  HOLTZ2ULIVN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  on  the  subject  of  the 
special  order  today  of  the  gentleman 
fi"oin  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOMENT  OF  TRUTH  FOR  CO-OPS: 
BUTZ  IS  AGRIBUSINESS"  MAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hous3.  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melckerj  is 
rrcot-nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  coopera- 
tives in  the  United  States  have  recently 
been  startled  to  learn  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz,  who  once  pro- 
fessed to  rcsa  i  them  as  the  great  white 
hope  ior  iaimers.  actually  contends  that 
they  ?rp  a  greater  monopoly  threat  than 
private  monopolies,  that  they  enjoy  tax 
■Kivartas^s,  rn:l  that  they  should  be 
curbed. 


We  are  Indebted  to  Congressman  J. 
Henry  Heinz  m  of  Pennsylvania  and 
others  on  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Problems  for 
bringing  Secretary  Butz'  views  out  into 
the  public. 

The  public  should  know  that  agricul- 
ture is  not  the  No.  1  target  of  antitrusl 
and  antlmonopoly  studies,  when  there 
are  such  things  around  as  the  energy 
crisis,  ITT,  galloping  food  price  spreads, 
and  dozens  of  burgeoning  conglomerate 
corporations. 

Some  of  us  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  Mr.  Butz  is  the  big  agribusiness  cor- 
porations' friend — Ralston  Purina,  In- 
ternational Minerals  &  Chemical,  the  big 
grain  dealers  who  handled  the  Russian 
wheat  sale,  and  others.  Livestock  men  are 
just  learning  that  he  is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice them  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
in  the  bankruptcy  courts  to  stop — or  in. 
an  attempt  to  stop — the  Inflationarj- 
spiral  without  injury  or  inconvenience 
to  his  business  friends — to  let  the  farm- 
ers be  the  goats  of  inflation  via  low  meat, 
milk  and  other  agricultural  produce 
prices. 

It  is  no  fault  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  grain  prices  are  not  at 
bankruptcy  levels,  too.  The  Department 
has  issued  an  abundant  crop  of  make- 
believe  crop  projections  and  phoney  crop 
forecasts  this  year  intended  to  jawbone 
them  down. 

Mr.  Butz  now  stands  clearlv  revealed 
as  bi>j  business'  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture— not  the  farmers'.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  cannot  pfford  him.  He  1.5  break- 
ing them  by  the  hundreds  and  the  thou- 
sands while  food  prices  continue  to  go  up. 
But.  getting  back  to  his  anticooperative 
stand : 

On  August   14,  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Prob- 
lems heard  Mr.  Butz.  There  was  little 
publicity  until  August  23  when  Chairman 
Heinz  issued  a  statement  giving  the  Butz 
view  that  Congress  should  reexamine  the 
"special  privileges"  granted  farmers  un- 
der the  Cappcr-Volstead  Act,  that  mo- 
nopolies under  it  would  b?  lawful,  that 
a  co-op  monopoly  would  be  worse  than 
a  private  monopoly  because  co-ops  al- 
legedly have  tax  advantages,  and  reveal- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  studying  legislative  action  to  prevent 
farmer  monopolies  under  the  1921  act. 
We  are  also  Indebted  to  Chairman  Heinz 
for  making  available  minutes  of  the  Task 
Force  session  with  Butz  revealing  that 
the  Department  looked  into  allegations 
of  price  fixing  by  two  giant  food  chains — 
A.  &  P.  end  Safev.-ay — and  foimd  them 
blameless  shortly  before  a  California  jur>- 
awarded  about  $32  million  to  six  cattle- 
men who  had  charged  A.  &  P.  and  some 
other  chains  with  meat  price  fixing.  The 
minutes  say  Mr.  Butz  declined  to  com- 
ment on  that  verdict  on  the  basis  that 
he    did    not    know    the    particulars    of 
litigation. 

One  cannot  avoid  speculating  a  little 
whether  USDA,  where  private  monopolies 
are  concerned,  currently  follows  the  three 
monkeys'  philosophy:  see  no  evil,  hear 
no  evil,  speak  no  evil. 

Nor  can  one  avoid  speculating  a  little 
as  to  whether  the  drive  to  spotUght 
farmer  cooperatives,  including  such 
movements  as  the  National  Farmers 
Organization  effort  to  establish  collective 
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tome  of  the  real 
consumers  and 


to   my   col- 
thinking,  I  in- 


bargaining    for    farm^s     under    the 
Capper- Volstead  Act,  m%ht  be  designed 
to  divert  attention  from 
monopoly  threats  to  our 
our  economy. 

I   leave   tl\e   conclusickis 
leagues. 

To  guide  them  in  theii 
elude  in  the  Record  tfe  texts  of  two 
documents:  First,  the  Tisk  Force  min- 
utes on  the  Butz  statemi  nt  and,  second, 
a  short  letter  transmittir  g  it  to  members 
of  the  National  Coun(  il  of  Farmers 
Cooperatives  which  inc  Icates  that  an 
effort  was  made  to  get  S  cretary  Butz  to 
correct,  clarify,  or  ame  id  his  reported 
statements,  but  to  no  a\  ail. 

We  must  assume  that  Secretary  Butz 
stands  on  the  accuracy  at  the  minutes, 
including  his  tired  old  c\  arges  about  tax 
inequities  which  for  dec  ades  have  been 
dragged  up  and  down  le(  islative  halls  to 
smear  cooperatives. 

Mffting  or  Task  Force  on  Antitrust 

AND  Monopoly  P  ioblems 
Chairman  Heinz  called  tl  •  meeting  of  the 
Task  Force  to  order  at  3:  18  p.m.  hi  Room 
H-236.  Attending  the  mee  Ing,  In  addition 
to  Mr.  Heinz,  were  the  fol  owing  members: 
Mes.srs.  Dellenback.  Esh  eman,  Johnson, 
Lott.  McCIoskey,  Mallary,  ;  Jayne,  Pritchard, 
Regula,  and  Wiim. 

Testifying  before  the  Ta  k  Force  was  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ]  arl  L.  Butz,  ac- 
companied by  Thomas  Ka;  of  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs  and  A  arshall  Godwin, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Farmer  Co- 
operative Service. 

Secretary  Butz  opened  his  remaiks  by 
noting  that  the  Task  For  ;e  and  he  both 
shared  a  concern  over  cone  ntration  of  eco- 
nomic power.  If  that  powe  •  should  lead  to 
price  abuse.  He  went  on  to  i  ay  that  the  food 
industry,  however,  is  substj  ntlally  competi- 
tive. He  said  that  it  was  e  early  Impossible 
for  any  one  producer,  (eve:  i  a  large  corpo- 
rate producer)  to  have  any  i  mpact  on  prices. 
He  noted,  however,  that  tl  sre  were  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  He  said  t  lat  a  large  pro- 
ducer could  have  an  effect  w  lere  the  produc- 
tion of  an  agricultural  cor  modlty  Is  con- 
centrated in  a  small  geog:  aphlc  area.  He 
said  eggs,  broilers,  lettuce,  i  ;nd  some  fruits 
were  commodities  where  coni  entrallon  could 
be  a  problem. 

He  also  mentioned  that  cocperatives  might 
be  able  to  exercise  substan  ;lal  power,  and 
poUited  to  the  AMPI  case  as  jin  example  of  a 
significant  co-op  abusing  itsl  power.  He  said 
this  abuse  Included  buying  i  p  other  co-ops. 
Secretary  Butz  also  discuied  market  or- 
ders. He  said  he  believed  thai  market  orders 
were  needed  for  milk,  both  when  the  statute 
was  enacted  in  1937,  and  toda  -.  He  said  their 
f miction  wa.s  to  share  the  b.irden  of  over- 
production which  character  zed  the  milk 
industry  during  certain  seaso^is  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Mayne  asked  the  Secretiry  to  further 
explain  the  milk  orders,  as  heifelt  they  were 
not  only  Important,  but  extn  mely  complex. 
Mr.  Heinz  noted  that  personnt  1  charged  with 
administering  milk  marketit.g  orders  had 
already  explained  the  technical  aspects  to 
the  Task  Force.  Mr.  Butz  said  he  orders  were 
intended  to  prevent  chaotK  pricing,  and 
pri'datory  practices. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  discu.'is  fruit,  and 
vegetable  market  orders  r.oling  that  they 
could  be  misused  and  becom;  anticompeti- 
tive. He  spoke  particularly  )f  the  Florida 
Table  Tomato  Order,  noting  that  that  order 
set  size  and  quality  regulatioi  s.  and  because 
tliR  statute  required  that  su<  h  an  order  be 
given  equal  effect  on  import!,  (competition 
for  Florida  tomatoes  comes  from  Mexican 
tomatoes),  it  was  possible  f  )r  the  Florida 
tomato  people  to  use  the  on  ler  to  restrain 


trade,  and  they  may  have  even  done  so  in 
the  past.  He  said  be  did  not  think  they  bad 
misused  the  market  order  during  the  period 
that  he  has  been  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Butz  noted  that  some  states  also  bad 
Market  Order  Statutes  and  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  had  no 
authority  over  the  state  market  orders.  Mr. 
Heinz  asked  whether  the  Secretary  believed 
the  Congress  should  prohibit  state  market 
orders,  and  Mr  Butz  replied  that  he  did  not 
think  they  .should  be  prohibited. 

Secretary  Butz  made  some  general  re- 
marks about  farmers  cooperatives,  noting 
that  they  were  often  very  useful  and  neces- 
sary, but  stating  that  some  co-ops  may  have 
outgrown  the  need  for  some  of  the  special 
privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  current  law.  He  said  these  privileges 
derived  not  only  from  Capper-Volstead  but 
also  from  the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  Heinz  noted  that  Capper-Volstead  con- 
tains a  provision  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture authority  to  stop  cooperatives  from 
using  monopoly  power  to  "unduly  enhance 
prices,"  and  that  the  Task  Force  had  heard 
allegations  that  AMPI  had  used  Its  market 
power  to  manipulate  the  Wisconsin-Min- 
nesota milk  market  price,  with  the  effect  of 
raising  federal  and  consumer  milk  prices 
throughout  the  nation.  He  asked  whether 
the  Secretary  has  looked  into  these  allega- 
tions, and  the  Secretary  replied  that  he  did 
not  personally  know  what  had  been  done  In 
respect  to  those  allegations,  but  he  assumed 
his  people  had  looked  into  them.  He  added 
that  he  would  check  on  the  matter  and  re- 
port back  to  the  Task  Force.  Mr.  Heinz  asked 
whether  the  Secretary  would  consider 
AMPis  activities.  If  the  allegations  are 
proven  to  be  an  imdue  enhancement  of 
price. 

Secretary  Butz  re.sponded  that  lie  believed 
that  such  activity  would  be  an  undue  en- 
hancement of  price.  Mr.  Eshleman  asked 
about  A  &  Ps  ability  to  control  prices  when 
It  bought  farm  products.  Secretary  Butz 
said  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
looked  Into  allegations  that  both  A  &  P  and 
Safeway  have  controlled  prices  of  farm  pro- 
duce. He  said  that  the  Department  has  not 
found  the  allegations  to  be  sub-stantlated. 
Mr.  Johnson  asked  If  the  Secretary  would 
comment  on  the  current  antitrust  litigation 
In  which  A  &  P  has  been  found  to  be  liable 
for  damages  for  fixing  the  price  of  beef. 
Secretary  Butz  declined  to  comment  on  the 
basis  that  he  did  not  know  the  particulars 
of  that  litigation. 

Mr.  Heinz  asked  whether  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  concerned  about  vertical 
integration  \n  the  food  Industry.  Mr.  Butz 
responded  that  the  Department  Is  con- 
cerned, and  pointed  to  the  recently  issued 
food  lot  regulations,  which  are  designed  to 
prohibit  packers  from  owning  custom  feed 
lots.  He  said  the  regulations  did  not,  how- 
ever, prrhlblt  packers  from  owning  feed  lots 
which  were  used  exclusively  for  feeding  their 
own  cattle.  Mr.  Heinz  asked  the  Secretary's 
opinion  of  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Broiler  Marketing  Association  (NBMA).  The 
Secretary  responded  that  he  did  not  know 
the  particulars  of  NBMA's  activities.  He  went 
on  to  state  that  the  broiler  Industry  was 
highly  concentrated,  vertically  Integrated, 
but  also  competitive.  Mr.  Heinz  asked  wheth- 
er processors  should  be  allowed  In  farmer's 
cooper.i.ttves.  and  the  Secretary  responded 
that  In  the  broiler  industry  the  processor 
aud  the  producer  are  the  same,  and  this 
vertical  ii.tegratlon  was  very  good  for  ef- 
ficlemy.  Mr.  Heinz  asked  why  the  Depart- 
ment was  treating  the  beef  Industry  differ- 
ently from  the  broiler  industry,  and  the  Sec- 
retary responded  that  they  we're  different  In- 
diL^trles. 

Mr.  Lott  asked  if  the  Secretary  could  fore- 
see any  danger  in  having  the  chicken  proc- 
essors In  u  cooperative,  and  the  Secretary  re- 
sponded tluU  he  did  not  foresee  any.  Mr.  Lott 


asked  why  NRVA  had  been  formed  In  the  first 
Instance,  and  Mr.  Butz  responded  that  b*  be- 
lieved It  was  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
violent  market  fluctuations  that  have  been 
prevalent  In  the  industry. 

Mr.  Refeula  asked  If  there  was  any  data 
available  on  the  percent  of  consumer  food 
costs  which  were  added  by  ICC  regulations. 
Secretary  Butz  said  that  he  believed  there 
were  such  figures,  and  would  supply  them.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  he  felt  the  ICC  regula- 
tion was  bad  for  the  food  Industry,  particu- 
larly the  problem  of  backhauls  for  exempt 
carriers.  He  said  many  labor  rules  and  gov- 
ernment regulations  added  costs.  He  gave  as 
examples  rules  which  prevented  beef  from 
being  preciit  at  the  slaughter  house  and 
rules  which  kept  refrigerated  box  cars  of  let- 
tuce from  being  more  than  two-thirds  full. 
Mr.  Heinz  asked  about  the  Secretary's  use 
of  his  authority  to  Intervene  In  ICC  proceed- 
ings. The  Secretary  said  that  he  was  not  sure 
of  the  specifics  of  any  Intervention,  but  In 
general  his  authority  was  quite  limited.  Mr. 
Heinz  asked  If  the  Secretary  would  check  o!i 
what  proceedings  he  had  Intervened  In,  and 
If  he  considered  his  authority  to  be  Insuffi- 
cient, and  his  suggestions  on  statutorv 
changes.  The  Secretary  agreed  to  supply  both 
information  and  suggestions.  Mr.  Mayne 
asked  whether  the  Items  mentioned  by  the 
Secretary  as  increasing  costs  were  a  result  of 
ICC  regulations.  Secretary  Butz  responded 
that  the  lettuce  situation  was,  while  the  beef 
situation  was  caused  by  the  labor  union 
rules,  rather  than  by  the  ICC.  Mr.  McCIoskey 
requested  that  the  Secretary  supply  a  specific 
list  of  ICC  regulations  which  were  In  need  of 
revision,  and  the  Secretary  responded  that  he 
would  do  so.  Secretary  Butz  said  the  farmer 
only  gets  39  cents  out  of  the  food  dollar  and 
Indicated  that  he  felt  there  should  be  a  way 
to  reduce  total  food  costs. 

Mr.  Heinz  discussed  the  Ocean  Spray  co- 
operative and  the  cranberry  marketing  order, 
noting  that  the  cooperative  controlled  about 
Har'r  of  production  and  the  order  limited  new 
production.  He  asked  the  Secretary  to  com- 
ment on  that  situation:  and  Secretary  Butz 
said  that  there  was  a  limited  market  for 
cranberries  and  the  farmer  needed  a  mar- 
keting mechanism.  He  said  It  was  possible 
that  the  cooperative  might  be  attempting  to 
keep  a  monopoly  position.  Mr.  Heinz  asked 
the  Secretary's  opinion  on  entry  restrictions 
In  farming.  Secretary  Butz  stated  that  he 
was  opposed  to  statutory  provisions  which 
prohibited  the  entry  of  new  persons  Into 
the  production  of  agrlcultiu-al  commodities. 
Mr.  Heinz  asked  the  Secretary's  view  of 
Mr.  Kauper's  suggestion  that  the  Marketing 
Order  Statute  be  amended  to  require  the 
Secretary  to  consider  competitive  effects 
prior  to  Issuing  an  order.  Secretary  Butz  said 
that  he  v.'ould  welcome  a  change  in  the 
statute  which  would  require  consideration  of 
competition. 

Mr.  Regula  asked  the  Secretary  whether 
siibstltutablllty  of  agricultural  commodities 
wiis  significant,  and  whether  this  kept  co- 
operatives from  abusing  their  power.  Secre- 
tary Butz  responded  that  many  agricultural 
commodities  were  highly  susceptible  to  sub- 
.stltutlon  by  consumers,  and  that  this  dii 
place  a  limitation  on  the  ability  to  lncreat;e 
prices.  Mr.  Heinz  noted  that  Chairman 
Engman  of  the  FTC  had  Indicated  his  feeling 
that  it  v.as  advis.ible  to  have  the  authority 
for  antitrust  type  decisions,  such  as  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act,  placed  in 
an  agency  not  directly  concerned  with  the 
persons  controlled.  He  asked  the  Secretary 
to  comment  on  that  notion,  and  whether  ii 
should  be  applied  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Secretary  Butz  noted  that  there 
was  always  a  potential  for  abuse,  but  he  did 
not  feel  there  was  a  need  for  any  change  In 
the  administration  of  Section  2. 

He  went  on  to  state,  however,  that  the 
Congress  should  take  a  hard  look  at  Capper- 
V'olstead  to  see  whether  the  Act  should  be 
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retained  In  Its  present  form.  He  noted  that 
some  cooperatives  were  quite  large,  and  that 
significant  portions  of  many  agricultural 
fcmmodltles  were  controlled  by  cooperatives. 
Mr.  Heinz  asked  whether  that  was  only  true 
for  perishable  agricultural  commodities,  and 
liie  Secretary  responded  that  co-ops  now  sold 
appj'oximat.ely  26'r  of  the  cotton  crop,  SO*;^ 
(1  the  rice  crop,  and  40%  of  the  more  gen- 
uiril  category  of  food  grains. 

Mr.  Lott  asked  whether  Capper-Volstead 
was  not  very  similar  to  the  Korrls-LaOuardia 
Act,  one  being  for  farmers  and  the  other  for 
laborers,  and  whether  they  should  both  be 
repealed.  The  Secretary  responded  Jocularly 
ti:at  he  would  have  to  say  yes  for  the  labor 
exemption,  and  no  for  the  farmer  exemption. 

Mr.  Heinz  asked  whether  It  now  was  pos- 
sible for  a  cooperative  to  liave  100  7i  control 
over  a  market,  and  whether  from  the  Secre- 
tary's point  of  view,  that  was  a  good  idea. 
Secretary  Butz  said  that  he  does  not  believe 
in  complete  monopolies  for  co-ops  or  anyone 
else,  but  that  It  Is  lawful  for  a  co-op  to  have 
a  monopoly.  Mr.  Heinz  asked  for  suggestions 
from  the  Secretary  for  legislative  change  to 
prevent  that  possibility.  Mr.  Butz  said  that 
he  did  not  have  any  suggestions  at  this  time, 
but  that  be  might  after  studying  the  ques- 
tion with  bis  associates  at  the  Department. 
He  went  on  to  note  that  a  co-op  monopoly 
could  be  worse  for  the  public  than  a  private 
monopoly,  because  the  tax  laws  for  cooper- 
atives allow  a  modicum  of  Inefficiency  not 
available  to  the  ordinary  corporate  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  Lott  asked  If  there  had  been  a  recent 
Increase  In  cooperative  mergers.  The  Secre- 
tary responded  that  there  had  been  no  re- 
cent proliferation  of  co-op  mergers;  however, 
there  had  been  a  growth  of  the  so-called 
super-co-ops  (federations  of  cooperatives). 
He  noted  that  some  of  the  super-co-ops  were 
necessary  to  decrease  cost  of  such  things  as 
transportation,  pointing  to  the  need  for  sig- 
nificant size  to  make  use  of  a  unit  train. 

Mr.  Heinz  asked  whether  in  milk  markets 
where  there  was  a  Federal  Marketing  Order, 
the  ability  of  cooperatives  to  obtain  prices 
above  the  order  price  constituted  an  undue 
enhancement  of  price.  Secretary  Butz  said 
that  the  milk  order  price  is  only  a  minimum 
price,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  law 
to  prevent  over-order  pricing. 

After  thanking  the  Secretary  for  his  ap- 
pearance, Mr.  Heinz  adjourned  the  meeting 
at  4:57  p.m. 

National  Cottncii.  of  Farmer 

cooperattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  9, 1974. 
To:  NCPC  Members,  Board  of  Directors,  Pres- 
idents, Farm  Credit  Banks. 
Re:    Secretary  of  Agriculture   Bute's  Testi- 
mony Before  the  Republican  Antitrust 
Task  Force. 
Gentlemen:  The  enclosed  news  release  of 
August  23  from  Congressman  H.  John  Heinz, 
HI,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Antitrust 
Task  Force,  and  the  two  accompanying  tran- 
scripts of  the  testimony  given  by  Secretary 
Butz  before  that  committee,  are  self-explana- 
tory. 

We  have  delayed  distributing  this  state- 
ment to  you  until  we  could  achieve  some 
softening  or  amendment  of  the  obvious 
harmful  Impact  of  the  Secretary's  statement. 
So  far  no  correction  or  amendment  has  been 
mjide. 

Sincerely, 

Kenneth  D.  Naoen. 


THREAT  OF  A  RISE  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
GASOLINE  TAX  SHOULD  NOT  BE- 
COME A  REALITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
I^revious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 


like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  the 
proposal  made  yesterday  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  to  increase  Fed- 
eral gasoline  taxes  by  as  much  as  30 
cents  per  gallon.  I  have  previou.sly  ex- 
pressed public  opposition  to  a  10 -cent 
increase.  I  am  no  less  opposed  to  an  even 
heavier  tax — quite  the  opposite,  in  fact. 
What  the  FEA's  proposal  seems  to  me  to 
be  is  just  pure  folly. 

No  one  today  could  be  unaware  that 
inflation  has  laid  seige  to  our  Nations 
fccpnomic  stability.  President  Ford  has 
called  it  "public  enemy  No.  1."  Ever 
spiraling  prices  are  literally  picking  the 
pockets  of  our  citizens  at  a  rate  which, 
if  it  represented  a  rise  in  crime,  would 
necessitate  calling  out  the  National 
Guard.  Under  such  circumstances,  at 
such  a  time,  it  is  incomprehensible  to 
me  that  the  administration  should  seri- 
ously advocate  so  radical  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  motor  gasoline — especially  in 
the  face  of  the  certainty  that  gasoline 
prices  are  boimd  to  rise  of  their  own 
accord. 

The  two  single  most  important  com- 
modities that  have  skyrocketed  in  price 
in  recent  months — the  two  most  guilty 
parties  as  far  as  inflation  is  concerned — 
are  oil  and  food.  The  demand  for  both, 
in  addition,  is  fairly  inelastic,  aside  from 
the  margin  represented  by  v,hatever 
wasted  fuel  may  result  from  such  uses 
as  pleasure  driving  and  excessive  auto 
speeds.  In  any  event,  radically  higher 
priced  gasoline  will  not,  in  my  judgment, 
result  in  a  natural  economic  adjustment 
in  such  areas.  The  vast  majority  of  our 
citizens  drive  their  own  automobiles  to 
their  place  of  work.  While  this  unde- 
niably represents  a  greatly  inefficient  use 
of  a  precious  energy  soiu"ce,  gasoline,  it 
is  a  condition  which  cannot  easily  be 
changed.  As  an  example,  we  either  do 
not  have  suflBcient  mass  transit  facili- 
ties or  our  urban-suburban  layouts  pre- 
clude any  viable  transportation  patterns 
other  than  automobile  commuting,  so 
that  a  rapid  changeover  in  urban  travel 
patterns  is  an  impossibility. 

This  inflexibility  of  our  transportation 
systems — our  devotion  and  great  depend- 
ence on  the  automobile — must  change. 
I  could  not  agree  more  with  President 
Ford  or  the  FEA  on  that  score.  However, 
a  30-cent-per-galIon  gasoline  tax  can 
only  hurt  the  working  man,  those  on 
fixed  incomes  and  the  commuter  in  a 
way  that  offers  them  no  viable  alterna- 
tives for  tliat  traveling  they  must  do. 
Carpools  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
higher  gas  prices  for  commuters.  Truck 
sizes  simply  cannot  double  to  minimize 
higher  costs.  Railroads  may  offer  some 
relief  in  freight  haulage,  but  not  now — 
not  in  the  condition  imder  which  they 
now  operate.  And  every  item  which  must 
be  shipped  with  the  aid  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  will  go  up  in  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  additional  gasoline  prices 
do  not  offer  us  a  way  out  of  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  All  they  will  produce 
is  new  impetus  to  the  inflationarj'  surge 
that  currently  threatens  to  send  this 
country  into  an  economic  tailspin.  We 
must  develop  solutions  to  the  waste  that 
characterizes  our  energy  use,  it  is  true. 
But  we  simply  cannot  afford  measures 
such  as  this  v>hich  can  only  exacerbate 


the  very  serious  problems  faced  by  this 
country. 

Be  it  ever  so  unglamorous,  we  must 
continue  to  advocate  conservation  el- 
forts  on  a  family,  town.  State,  and  Na- 
tional level.  Be  it  eyer  so  slow,  we  must 
eliminate  our  energy  dependence  through 
assiduous  development  of  Project  Inde- 
pendence. Be  it  ever  so  expensive,  we 
must  build  and  expand  coordinated  lu- 
ban  transit  systems  that  are  both  con- 
venient, safe,  and  rapid.  Finally,  be  it 
ever  so  painful,  we  must  stop  producing 
giant  gas  guzzlers  in  Detroit  and  start 
watching  every  highway  mile  that  we 
log. 

Such  efforts,  Mr.  Speaker,  •will  bring 
us  the  results  that  the  administration 
points  to  in  asking  for  a  30-cent-per-gal- 
lon  price  increase.  Tliey  would  not  come 
quickly,  or  ea.sily,  but  they  will  come  in 
a  fashion  and  at  a  pace  that  Americans 
can  adjust  to  without  serious  side  effects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  tlie 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  October  1 
edition  of  the  Springfield  Union  which  is 
published  in  my  hometown  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.  I  feel  that  the  logic  with 
which  the  editorial  attacks  a  10-cent-per 
gallon  increase  holds  even  better  groimd 
against  a  higher  gasoline  tax.  I  commend 
it  highly  to  my  colleagues  of  this  body. 

The  editorial  follows: 
"Gas"'    Tax    Hike    Stcl    A    Threat  ^, 

Now  that  an  Increase  of  10  cents  or  more 
In  the  federal  t.ax  per  gallon  of  gasoline  is 
contemplated  by  the  administration,  con- 
sumers are  faced  with  a  penalty  for  their 
conservation  efforts  in  the  past  year. 

The  increase,  according  to  White  House 
sources,  is  intended  to  force  a  drop  In  gaso- 
line consumption  while  adding  to  federal 
revenues  that  can  be  used  for  programs  such 
as  public  service  employment. 

Unemployment  Is  more  of  a  problem  In 
this  part  of  the  nation  than  In  most  others. 
It  follows  that  the  Bay  State,  among  others, 
v;ould  benefit  the  most  from  public  service 
employment. 

WTiether  that  benefit  would  outweigh  other 
effects  of  the  tax  increase  is  questionable, 
however.  A  steep  Increeise  in  the  gasoline 
tax  would  mean  an  economy-wide  escalation 
of  prices. 

Every  business  that  depends  on  gasoline 
for  transportation  would  pass  along  the 
extra  cost  to  customers.  For  commuters, 
car  pools  and  mass  transit  would  be  a 
partial  answer. 

But  for  many  who  must  rely  wholly  on 
their  own  automobiles  for  getting  to  work 
and  back,  the  Increase  would  be  a  new 
burden.  And  it  would  further  restrict  travel 
for  other  purposes. 

Those  who  can  least  afford  such  an  in- 
crease— but  to  whom  transportation  is  no 
less  Important — would  suffer  the  most. 
Furthermore,  the  posEibUlty  exists  that 
price  controls  will  be  removed  from  all 
domestic  oil.  That  could  raise  both  gasoline 
aud  heating  oil  by  as  much  as  five  cents 
a  gallon. 

If  the  administration  includes  the  tax 
increase  in  its  antl-lnflation  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress,  that  body  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  put  it  in  reasonable  perspective. 

"Let's  cut  the  budget — yours,  not  mine" 
has  been  the  theme  of  discussions  on  cut- 
backs in  federal  spending.  A  more  coopera- 
tive, less  selfish  approach  in  Congress  would 
be  the  best  anti-inflation  weapon  of  all. 

It  was  President  Ford  himself  who  said  last 
August  that  a  10-cent-a-gallon  Increase  In 
the  pasoUne  tax  v/ould  be  "exorbitant,  un- 
wise and  unnecessary." 
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TIVE  MILK  I^AUD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teknpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hduse.  the  gentle 
man   from   New   York  |«Mr.   Koch)    Ls 
recognized  for  20  minute 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speak 
25.  I  brought  to  the 
H0U.S0  correspondence 
v.ith  Chairman  Poace. 
Snxbe,  and  John  Murp 
Justice  Department's  C 
concerning    the    Dairj-1 
practiced  upon  the  clti 
of  New  York.  That  mil 
gaged  for   more   than 


T,  on  September 
ention  of  the 
hat  I  have  had 
torncy  General 
y.  Esq..  of  the 
.minal  Dh'lslon, 
co-op  fraud 
:ns  of  the  State 
cooperative  en- 
15   years   in   the 


adulteration  of  milk  sold  to  the  public. 
The  consumer  fraud  was  imcox'ered  about 
10  months  ago  and  the  0  ily  penalty  paid 
to  date  by  the  offending  :orporation  was 
an  administrative  fine  o|  $150,000  levied 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  No  Federal  bctlon  has  been 
taken.  Because  of  the  at  ention  given  to 
this  matter  by  the  news  media,  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  Sti  ,te  of  New  York 
has  now  Initiated  grand  .  urj'  proceedings 
and  the  first  hearing  wll  occur  I  am  ad- 
vised, on  October  10.        1 

I  believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Federal  Government.  Its  If  w  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  Congrc^  itself  to  pur- 
sue those  who  engaged  injthls  despicable 
consumer  fraud. 

Tomorrow  the  Daii-yl^a  Cooperative 
Inc.  Is  holding  a  breakfast  at  8  a.m.  in 
room  B354  of  the  Raybm|i  House  Office 
Building  and  its  letter  of  invitation 
states: 

It  is  oiir  earnest  hope  tkat  Members  of 
Congress,  representing  both  ^ural  ajid  urb.-.u 
areas  will  And  time  to  be  there,  so  that  wc 
nnd  the  dairy  farmer  membefrs  of  our  Execu- 
tive Commltt«e8  can  better)  acquaint  tliem 
with  current  matters  affectUJg  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  tolbe  there  and  to 
raise  with  them  the  questii>n  of  tlieir  con- 
sumer fraud  and  point  out  to  them  that 
there  Is  some  Inconsistency  between  the 
."Statement  contained  In  tttelr  letter.  "We 
are  certain  that  the  impomance  of  assur- 
ing an  adequate  supply  oJ 
milk,  at  a  reasonable  prij 
pressed   upon   all   in   att 

fraudulent   actions  whict     --^ 

consumer  of  obtaining  "an(  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fresh,  quality  milk,  ^t  a  reasonable 
price."  I 

Mr.  Spefiker,  it  is  at  timefe  like  thii;  that 
I  am  happy  I  take  my  coffefe  black. 

I  am  appending  again  [the  pertinent 
correspondence  so  that  thi  Members  will 
have  the  background  Information  neces- 
sary to  acquaint  themselves  with  this 
matter: 

IJOTTST.  OF  REPKESSNTATTVTS. 

Washington,  DC,  Scpfe^nher 
Hon.  Easl  BrT7. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Tenjmonths  ago  the 
Dairylea  Cooperative  In  th^ 
York  admitted  adulteratlni ; 
gallons  of  milk  and  falsifying  records  to 
cover  It  up.  Since  that  adialsslon,  neither 
state  nor  federal  law  enfortJement  a^'encles 
have  Initiated  criminal  pro(ieedlngr9  against 
the  Individuals  responsible.  According  to  an 
Investigation  of  the  situation  by  the  New 
York    Times,    It    appears    tl|at    millions   of 


fresh,  quality 

te,  will  be  im- 

iidance"    and 

deprive   the 
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quarts  of  mlslabeUed  watered -down  milk 
were  sold  over  a  five  and  one  half  year  peri- 
od. Reportedly,  criminal  proceedings  against 
Individuals  responsible  have  not  taken 
place  becau.te  of  confusion  over  Jurisdiction 
and    a   lack   of   communication. 

The  Federal  government,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  particular,  has  a  re- 
sponsibility m  thnt  Its  Federal  "market  or- 
ders" protect  milk  producers  by  establish- 
ing minimum  milk  prices.  The  government 
also  subsidizes  other  manufactured  milk 
products.  Indeed,  even  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  been  the  unwitting  purchaser  of 
some  of  the  adulterated  milk  through  Its 
food  purchasing  programs. 

You  are  continually  talking  of  the  farm- 
er and  how  he  must  be  assisted.  I  agree.  But 
what  of  the  bleeding  consumer,  fleeced  by 
wolves  in  i;unb.s  clothing.  It  was  only  yes- 
terday that  the  President  talked  of  deal- 
ing with  crime  In  the  .strepts.  How  about 
crime  in  the  corporation?  What  answer  can 
we  give  to  those  who  look  at  our  system  of 
Justice  In  a  Jaundiced  way  and  see  It  is  not 
even  banded.  Is  It  not  Incumbent  upon  you 
and  your  department  and  the  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  immediately  initiate 
criminal  proceedings  at'ain.st  those  respon- 
sible for  thpse  consumer  crimes?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  unless  Individuals  who  now  hide 
behind  the  corporate  veU  are  personally 
Indicted  for  the  crimes  which  they  have  exe- 
cuted In  the  name  of  the  corporation  that 
there  will  not  be  adequate  redress.  Put  one 
of  these  directors  In  Jail  and  see  if  that  will 
not  inhibit  others  who  would  conspire  to 
defraud  the  consumer.  Unless  and  until  we 
equate  the  white  collar  crime  with  crtme  In 
the  streets  there  wUl  not  be  Justice  m  this 
country. 

I  await  your  response,  and  hope  that  it  will 
Indicate    that    you    will    press    the    Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  commence  criminal  pro- 
ceediug.i  furtliwith. 
Sliiterely, 

Edward  I.  Kocn. 

U.S.   HorsE  or  REPRESEirrATtvES, 
Washington,  DC.  September  23.  197 1. 
Attorney  General  William  Saxbt, 
The   U.S.  Justice  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Saxbe:  I  am  enclosing  a  letter 
sent  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Eiirl  Butz 
with  re^rd  to  the  adulteration  of  thousands 
of  gallons  of  milk  by  the  Dalrj-Iea  Coopera- 
tive of  New  York  State.  This  Is  a  deplorable 
situation  that  I  believe  requires  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  also  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
statement  made  by  Bruce  Snow,  public  rela- 
tions manager  of  Dalrylea.  Mr.  Snow  de- 
scribed the  adulteration  as  an  act  of  true 
desperation  "by  an  Industry  trying  to  re- 
main solvent."  In  view  of  the  tragic  series 
of  events  to  which  our  country  has  recently 
tieen  subjected,  I  find  that  particular  defense 
most  appalling. 

I  urge  tliat  you  initiate  criminal  proceed- 
ings forthwith  against  the  Individual  direc- 
tors of  Dalrylea  responi,ible  for  tills  outrage. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

House  of  Rkpbisentativfs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  25,  1974. 
Representative  W.  R.  Pqace, 
Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Comviittee 
Longtporth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chaixmax:  I  would  appreciate  it 
U  you  would  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  Agricultiure  Commit- 
tee the  serious  situation  which  has  taken 
place  in  New  York  State  regarding  milk  adul- 
teration by  the  Dalrylea  Cooperative.  Ten 
months  ago.  the  Cooperative  admitted  water- 
ing down  thousands  of  gallons  of  mUk  and 
fiil'jilyiiig  records  to  cover  It  up.  Since  that 


admission,  neither  state  nor  federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  initiated  criminal 
proceedings  against  the  individuals  re.spon- 
slble. 

While  the  offenders  In  this  ease  must  be 
Indicted  and  prosecuted,  we  must  also  take 
steps  to  prevent  recurrences  of  such  prac- 
tices. 

It  l.s  my  hope  that  after  consideration,  the 
Agriculture  Committee  will  urge  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  Immediately  Inltiaie 
criminal  proceedings  against  those  respon- 
sible for  the  Dalrylea  crimes,  and  that  it  will 
urge  the  PDA  to  Include  the  watering  down 
of  milk  in  Its  supen-l.^ory  duties  regarding 
state  and  local  in.spect!on  of  milk. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


HOISI  OP  RrPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington,  DC  ,  September  25, 1974. 
Mr.  Robert  Brandlnberc. 
Associate     Commissioner     for     Compliance 

Food  and  Drug  Adininistratton,   Rock- 

ville,  Md. 
Dear  Mr.  BRANOENBEr.c:  Ten  months  ago 
the  Dalrylea  Cooperative  in  New  York  State 
admitted  adulterating  thousands  of  gallons 
of  milk  and  falsifying  records  to  cover  it  up. 
Since  that  admission,  neither  stat*  nor  fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  have  initiated 
criminal  proceedings  against  the  Individuals 
responsible. 

Obviously,  those  who  are  hurt  most  by  this 
sort  of  whit©  collar  crime  are  the  unwitting 
consumers,  v.ho  have  paid  high  prices  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  whole  milk.  I  un- 
derstand that  while  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration audits  the  operation  of  state 
and  local  Inspection  facilities  which  test  for 
bacteria  and  other  contamination  In  milk, 
no  test  is  given  by  the  local  facilities  to 
check  on  the  watering  down  of  inllk,  after 
it  has  l>een  processed. 

I  would  like  to  propose  that  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  Include  the  watering 
down  of  milk  in  Its  oversight  activities,  and 
would  appreciate  your  comments  on  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

IIOUSE  or  RliPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington,  D.C,  September  25, 1974. 
Hon.  Locis  Lefkowitz. 
AV?o  York  Attorney  General, 
The  Capital,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mb.  Attorney  General:  I  was  very 
dl<!tressed  to  read  in  the  September  25th  New 
York  Times  the  case  of  milk  adulteration  by 
the  Dalrylea  Cooperative.  It  greatly  dls- 
tiub.3  me  that  whUe  milk  prices  continue  to 
rise,  tlie  consuuUng  public  has  been  cheated 
and  deceived  by  this  organization. 

I  find  the  situation  abhorrent.  Enclcsed 
Ls  a  letter  I  have  written  to  Attorney  General 
Wm.  Saxbe  on  the  matter. 

Since  the  Times  story  alleges  that  crimes 
have  occurred  In  at  least  six  New  York  coun- 
ties, I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  your  office 
to  imdertake  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  practice  to  discover  and  duly  punish  all 
persons  involved. 

I  most  anxiously  await  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


U.S.  HoDsr  or  Rcphf.sentatives, 
Washinctton,  D.C,  Sc/jtember  26.  Ij7i. 
Hon.  Edwari>  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Re presentatU'ei, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoLLtACUK:  Tliank  you  for  vour  Ut- 
ter of  September  25.  Certainly  I  cannot  con- 
done the  deliberate  watering  down  of  milk 
and  the  falsifying  of  this  paitlcular  coopera- 
Uve'a  records.  Obviously  a  dlB8er\ice  to  the 
public  has  been  rendered.  Of  coiu-se  I  think 
that  In  such  instances  prompt  iii\eEtigatloas 
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should  take  place  and.  If  warranted,  prose- 
cution should  not  be  delayed. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  ycmr  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  our  Dairy  and  Poultry  Sub- 
committee, the  Honorable  Ed  Jones  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  that  Suljcom- 
niittee  and  also  of  our  full  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Bill  Wampler. 

I  appreciate  and  share  your  concern.  With 
every  good  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  R.  Poace,  Chairman. 

HorsE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  October  1, 1974. 
John  Murpht  Esq., 

Criminal   Division,   Department   of   Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mdrphy:  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
which  I  pressed  upon  you  today.  And  that  is 
that  the  federal  government  cannot  abdi- 
cate its  responsibility  in  the  Dairy  Co-c^ 
milk  fraud  by  leaving  the  prosecution  of  that 
case  to  the  State  of  New  York.  The  State 
of  New  York  had  years  within  which  to  pur- 
sue this  matter  and  failed  to  do  so.  It  is  now 
pursuing  It  because  the  New  York  Times 
brought  It  to  public  attention. 

I  believe  that  the  federal  government  must 
Investigate  this  matter  and  prosecute  the 
individuals  responsible  for  the  Ulegal  cor- 
porate acts.  It  was  the  federal  government 
which  prosecuted  illegal  action  of  corporate 
officers  of  General  Electric  years  ago.  This 
resulted  In  corporate  officers  being  very  care- 
ful to  observe  the  law  because  they  knew 
they  could  not  hide  behind  the  corporate  veil. 
Apparently  memories  are  short  and  a  new 
lesson  must  be  learned  by  those  Individuals 
who  use  the  corporate  board  room  to  com- 
mit consumer  fraud. 

I  wrote  to  Attorney  General  Saxbe  on 
September  25  and  basically  stated  that  which 
I  told  you  on  the  telephone  and  in  this  letter. 
I  urge  the  Department  of  Justice  to  enter  this 
matter.  You  indicated  that  unless  there  were 
a  felony  statute  Involved,  there  might  only 
be  a  $500  fine  and  misdemeanor  covering  the 
matter.  I  thmk  that  the  enormous  fraud 
conunitted  must  be  covered  by  some  felony 
statute  involving  at  least  the  mails  or  inter- 
state commerce.  If  that  were  not  so  and  a 
fraud  of  these  dimensions  could  be  commit- 
ted subject  simply  to  a  misdemeanor  charge 
and  a  $500  fine,  then  this  country  and  its  citi- 
zens are  really  in  trouble. 

I  am  enclosing  the  Btat«ment  that  I  made 
on  the  Floor  of  the  House  which  contains  my 
correspondence  with  Attorney  General  Saxbe. 
I  intend  to  pursue  this  matter  as  I  hope 
you  will. 

Sincerely, 

e:dward  I.  Koch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  preparing  the  fore- 
going I  received  a  visit  from  Eugene  J. 
Vandenbord  and  Richard  E.  Redmond 
of  Dalrylea  Cooperative  Inc.,  who  had 
read  my  earlier  statement  of  Septem- 
ber 25  on  this  matter.  They  informed 
me  that  they  were  distressed  by  the 
situation.  And  they  said  it  had  hap- 
pened without  the  knowledge  of  board 
members.  They  said  that  the  actions  had 
been  taken  by  plant  employees  who 
wished  to  show  greater  production  rec- 
ords and  that  no  profit  so  far  as  they 
were  aware  of  had  accrued  to  the  benefit 
of  the  corporation.  They  sought  to  In- 
form me  on  how  the  technically  adulter- 
ated milk  was  In  fact  at  least  as  good 
in  quality  as  the  law  required  if  not  bet- 
ter. I  advised  them  that  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert in  this  matter  and  that  is  why  all  of 
the  facts  should  be  Investigated  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  They  stated  that 


they  had  no  disagreement  on  that.  I  told 
them  that  I  would  be  attending  their 
breakfast  tomorrow  which  somewhat  sur- 
prised them  and  also  told  them  that  I 
would  raise  the  subject  matter  at  the 
breakfast.  I  reiterated  to  them  my  belief 
that  white  collar  crime  must  be  dealt 
with  as  severely  as  street  crime.  When 
they  left,  they  understood  that  I  intend  to 
pursue  this  matter. 


SECRETARY  BREHM'S  SPEECH  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  in 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico,  the  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 
obsen'ed  its  96th  General  Conference.  It 
was  an  outstanding  convention  in  every 
respect.  More  than  3,000  dedicated 
members  and  their  families  participated 
imder  the  leadership  of  Maj.  Gen.  Henry 
McMillan,  a  distinguished  Floridian  and 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  today's  mili- 
tary program. 

Among  many  outstanding  participants 
was  the  Honorable  William  K.  Brehm, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs.  His  excellent 
speech  deserves  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  and  I  am  plesised  to  present  It 
for  printing  in  the  Record  : 

Aedbees  bt  the  Honorable  William 

K.  BREHbi 

General  McMillan,  delegates,  distinguished 
guest.s,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  certainly  Is 
a  pleastve  for  me  to  participate  In  this,  your 
96th  General  Conference.  It  is  equally  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  Join  you  here  In 
Puerto  Rico,  the  home  of  the  92nd  Infantry 
Brigade,  the  156th  Tactical  Fighter  Group, 
and  the  140th  Air  Control  and  Warning 
Squadron  of  the  Puerto  Rloo  National  Guard. 

I  noted  in  your  constitution  that  the 
st«ted  piu-pose  of  the  National  Guard  As- 
sociation Is  to  promote  the  national  security. 
That  purpose  is  more  relevant  now  than  at 
any  other  time  in  recent  history  and  will 
serve  to  underline  what  I  say  here  today. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  the  Selected 
Reserve  units  of  the  Reserve  Comi>onents 
presently  comprise  30%  of  the  forces  Imme- 
diately available  for  national  security  emer- 
gencies. The  Selected  Reserve,  together  with 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve,  provide  nearly 
50','c  of  the  trained  manpower  available  to 
the  Country  upon  mobilization.  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces  constitute  about  50  Tc  of 
today's  Army  division  forces.  Including 
about  30' r  of  Army  helicopter  forces.  We 
now  have  an  objective  for  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents upon  mobilization  to  furnish  50  ^r 
of  the  air  crews  for  the  strategic  airlift 
mission.  And  this  year  56%  of  our  tactical 
airlift  aircraft  are  assigned  to  the  Air  Guard 
and  .^r  Force  Reserve. 

Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Reserve  Components  are,  in  fact,  the  primary 
source  of  augmentation  for  the  active  forces. 
There  are  two  factors  that  serve  to  assure 
this,  both  today  and  In  the  future.  First  our 
Defense  policy  requires  forces-ln-being — 
forces  manned  with  people  who  are  already 
trained.  While  the  Selective  Service  ma- 
chinery must  be  kept  in  good  working  order 
as  a  hedge  against  the  possible  need  for 
general   mobilization,   the   Selective    Service 


System  cannot  deliver  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices train  new  personnel  in  much  less  than 
five  months.  A  major  war  In  Europe  could 
be  over  by  then. 

Second,  today's  manpower  economics  re- 
quire that  a  portion  of  our  forces-ln-belng 
be  on  reserve  status.  Manpower  costs  now 
consume  more  than  55%  of  the  Defense 
Budget.  Moreover  a  high  rate  of  Inflation 
may  iDe  a  phenomenon  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  cope  with  for  some  time.  We  must 
get  the  most  for  our  manpower  dollar,  and 
greater  dependence  on  the  Reserve  Compo- 
nents is  a  way  to  help  us  do  that.  We  can- 
not afford,  in  our  Judgment,  to  reduce 
overall  force  levels.  Such  reductions  In- 
evitably would  Impact  on  our  conventional 
forces  since  they  are  the  largest  consumers 
of  manpower.  Yet  a  condition  of  nuclear 
parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  it 
all  the  more  necessary  to  maintain  a  strong 
conventional  capability  to  keep  the  nuclear 
threshold  as  high  as  possible.  And  the  situa- 
tion Is  further  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that 
Soviet  military  forces  have  grown  by  more 
than  a  million  men  during  the  past  decade. 

We  must  of  course  ptirsue  all  opportunities 
to  improve  manpower  utilization  and  maxi- 
mize effectiveness.  For  example,  we  must 
have  quality  equipment  that  multiplies  the 
effectiveness  of  our  military  personnel,  and 
It  must  be  available  at  a  cost  we  can  afford 
so  that  we  procure  sufficient  quantities  to 
plug  any  gaps  in  otu-  material  readiness. 
That's  a  major  challenge  for  the  R&D  com- 
munity. Also,  we  must  ellnilnate  all  mar- 
ginal billets  in  our  command  and  manage- 
ment superstructure  and  convert  those 
spaces  to  effective  combat  strength. 

To  meet  the  equipment  challenge,  we  are 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  hl-low  mix, 
a  concept  that  provides,  first,  a  moderate 
amount  of  the  most  advanced  equipment  we 
can  design  and  produce,  and  second,  suf- 
ficient quantities  of  less-sophlsticated  equip- 
ment to  ensure  that  all  of  our  forces  are 
properly  equipped.  A  good  example  of  this 
concept,  of  course,  is  found  in  our  Air  Force 
programs  where  we  have  developed  the  F-15 
to  meet  the  most  advanced  threat  and  now 
are  bringing  along  the  new  Air  Combat 
Fighter  to  meet  our  quantity  needs.  The  con- 
cept can  be  applied  to  our  land  and  naval 
forces  as  well. 

And  what  about  the  elimination  of  mar- 
ginal headquarters  functions?  Our  principal 
Initiative  in  this  area  hsis  been  the  head- 
quarters review  Initiated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  last  October.  In  decisions  to  date,  we 
have  thus  far  through  consolidation  and 
streamlining  been  able  to  identify  a  tot«l 
of  22,400  headquarters  and  headquarters  sup- 
port spaces  which  are  now  being  converted 
to  Increase  our  combat  forces  and  readiness. 
The  Army's  share  of  these  savings  represents 
a  major  factor  In  permitting  the  active  Army 
to  build  toward  16  active  divisions,  three 
more  than  they  have  today.  SmiUarly,  in  the 
past  year  alone,  the  Air  Force  has  con- 
verted sufficient  headquarters  and  support 
manpower  to  more  than  man  a  C-130  tac- 
tical airlift  wing.  The  Services  have  built  up 
real  momentum  \n  their  streamlining  efforts, 
a  fact  that  reflects  the  thoughtful  and  spirit- 
ed leadership  of  men  like  the  late  Army 
Chief  of  Staff.  General  Crelghton  Abrams,  a 
man  we  all  miss  both  personaJly  and  pro- 
fessionally— a  man  wh«  set  a  tremendous 
example. 

But  now  let's  come  bac'ic  to  the  Reserve 
Components.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk 
about  placing  greater  reliance  on  the  reserves 
to  achieve  greater  Defense  capability  for  the 
dollar?  Well,  to  nie  it  means  four  thmgs:  (1) 
giving  them  valid  missions:  (2)  giving  them 
modern  equipment:  (3)  providing  better 
more  meaningful  training;  and  (4)  assur- 
ance that  the  reserves  vi-lll  actually  be  called 
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upon  If  needed.   What  a>eciflcany,  are  we 
doing;  in  these  four  areas/ 

Flist.  let  me  talk  aboi(t  missions.  An  the 
fiotive  Army  builds  to  Us->new  level  of  16  ac- 
tive divLslons.  It  will  ta^ve  three  division.^ 
v.lth  only  two  brigades  ^ch  loBtead  of  the 
normal  complement  ot  tiireo.  The  Kalloual 
Guard  will  provide  tlire^  scparalo  brigadet; 
which  will  be  afliUated  vllth  those  divisions 
dr.riug  peacetime,  and  wHlch  will  become  an 
organic  part  of  those  divisions — will  deploy 
and  flRht  with  them — ubon  mobilzatlon. 

In  addition  t^l  those  viree  brigades,  an- 
othrr  22  Reserve  Component  separate  ma- 
neuver battalions  will  affl^ate  with  active  di- 
visions which  do  not  haveta  fiill  complemeu: 
of  battalions  in  thrlr  active  structure,  and 
they  too  will  become  orgai^lc  parts  of  ulie  ac- 
tive divisions   upon   moblllz.itlon. 

Altogether,  these  round|out  units  total  30 
battalions.  This  reprcsenti  25';  of  the  com- 
bat power  of  the  eleven  acilve  Army  dlvlslonr 
in  tlie  affiliation  program( — maneuver  capa- 
bility which  they  definite!^  would  net-d  to  bo 
fully  effective  in  combat.  : 

But  that's  not  all  tlier*  Is  to  the  affilia- 
tion program;  another  s^en  separate  bri- 
gades with  21  battalions  wUl  affiliate  with 
active  divisions  to  acquire)  training  support. 
The  concept  Is  that  upon  tnoblllzatlon  these 
brigades  would  also  deploy  with  the  actl%e 
dlvUlonii,  and  would  operate,  at  least  In  Ini- 
tial combat,  as  "fourth  "  brigades,  if  you  will; 
a  concept  that  U  entlrel5i(  compatible  with 
the  organizational  flexiblllity  of  the  modem 
Army  division.  j  ' 

The  affiliation  program  fpr  ou.r  land  forces. 
Involving  51  maneuver  baitallons  and  some 
.irtlUery  battalion?.  Is  for  feal;  it  is  not  Just 
a  paper  shuffle.  I  recentl^  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  for  myself  lioth  at  Fort  Hood 
and  Port  Knox  how  the ,  active  forces  are 
supporting  the  affiliated  i^serve  u:vlts  dur- 
ing; summer  training — supi»ortlng  them  with 
equipment  and  with  maripower.  The  con- 
cept Is  working.  Sure  we'reSstUl  In  the  learn- 
ing stage.  But  the  afT.llatl^n  concept  Is  real 
because  It  has  to  be  real.! 

Now  to  turn  to  equipmeiit.  This  is  perhap.s 
the  most  difficult  Issue  to  come  to  grips  with, 
and  It  is  one  that  Is  gettli|g  a  great  deal  of 
attention  In  the  Total  Poi-ce  study  we  are 
presently  conducting.  Eq^'pmPnt  procure- 
ment 1ms  a  long  lead  tlm4.  and  production 
lines  often  have  capacity  limitation!^.  In  the 
early  1960's  we  finally  stared  to  buy  equip- 
ment for  the  Reserve  Conlponents;  but  by 
tlie  time  It  was  delivered,  Bt  was  needed  to 
wiulp  new  active  unlls  b^lng  formed  and 
deployed  to  Southeast  Asii.  Eventually,  ns 
the  active  forces  phased  (down,  much  of 
that  equipment  dUi  get  to  (the  resen-es,  but 
the  dry  spell  was  long,  and  jwe  still  have  not 
met  all  of  our  needs  tor  modtrnlzatlon.  While 
some  of  these  problems  wr^l  take  years  to 
solve,  we  must  have  solutions  with  annua! 
milestones  worked  out  In  Retail. 

There  Is.  however,  one  ei^ulpmrnt-related 
l:-isue  that  I  can  address  specifically  today, 
and  It  falls  within  the  cjitegory  "of  "tlie 
pood  news."  For  that  matter,  it  is  also  a 
mission  Issue.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
authorized  me  to  r.nnouncei  today  that  the 
Defense  Department;  is  platinii^g  to  trans- 
fer, beginning  in  Fiscal  Yesir  1976.  128  KC- 
135  Jet  tanker  aircraft  frori  the  active  Air 
Force  to  the  reserve  forcesl  Most  of  these 
will  go  to  the  Air  National  oliaid.  The  trans- 
fer, which  \\ill  take  place  dver  a  period  of 
several  years,  will  pcruiit  th^  phasing  out  of 
obsoiesceut  KC-97  aircraft.  Dt  will  also  assist 
in  the  phase-out  of  other  oldfr  aircraft  types, 
as  v,e  maintain  our  91  Air  Guard  flying 
units.  And  since  the  KC-iys  tankers  will 
support  SAC.  this  will,  fori  the  first  time, 
place  the  Air  National  Cu^d  squarely  in 
the  strategic  offensive  mlfeslon.  The  Air 
Force  is  now  working  out  ttie  detailed  bas- 
if.g  p'.ans  for  the  KC-135  t  ansfer.  and  we 


will  be  keeping  the  Congress  fully  Informed 
as  we  proceed.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  Imagine 
a  more  persuasive  example  of  our  desire  to 
achieve  maximum  utilization  of  the  Reserve 
Components. 

The  third  fartor  involved  in  making  thp 
concept  of  greater  reliance  on  the  reserves 
a  viable  one.  Is  that  of  providing  meanlng- 
lul  training.  Many  of  oiw  training  problema. 
where  they  do  exist,  can  be  solved  through 
providing  better  equipment.  But  there  is 
much  more  to  it  than  that,  and  I  think  thlr 
!■;  particularly  true  for  our  la'id  forces  Our 
Tot:\l  Force  Study  has  made  It  clear  that 
we  cannot  guarantee  meaningful  training 
merely  through  establi^ing  new  policies.  In 
the  final  analysis,  it  falls  to  the  unit  com- 
n!;inder£  to  do  that. 

And  the  time  has  come  to  deal  with  this 
issue  in  a  forthright  manner.  We  must  have 
imaginative  leadership  acro.-s  the  board.  That 
means  tailoring  training  programs  to  fit  the 
unique  needs  of  each  unit.  We  need  not  bo 
bound   by  traditional   patterns.   How   many 
times  does  a  man  have  to  practice  changing 
a  tire  on  a  deuce-and-a-half.  or  opening  a 
valve   m   a  fuel-transfer   imlt?   How   many 
hours  of  dry  lectiu-e  does  he  need  on  first  aid"? 
Tlie  men  and  women  volunteering  for  serv- 
ice   In    the   Reserve   Components   today   arc 
there  because  they  want  to  be:  tliey  are  not 
running  from  the  draft.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  them,  and  to  the  reserve  mission,  to 
design  training  programs  that  are  challeng- 
ing and  useful.  Imagination  and  hard  work 
are  key  Ingredients.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
how  important  it  Is  that  every  unit  com- 
mander   approach    the    problem    from    thlF 
point  of  view  and   make  maximum  use  of 
every   training   mlnut«.   Only  then  can   the 
reserves   achieve   their  full   potential.   Only 
then  will  all  of  our  young  Ouardsmen  and 
Resorvl.st.  be  proud  of  what  they  are  doing 
and  Invite  their  friends  to  Join  up.   When 
Mr.    Will    Hill    Tankersley,    the    President's 
nominee  for  the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary-    of    Defense    for    Reserve    Affair':, 
crimes  on  bodrd,  this  issue  will  receive  his 
highest  priority  attention.  He  and  I  have  had 
a  number  of  diacus.slons  on  the  matter,  and 
It  Is  very  clear  to  me  that  he  understands  the 
problem  fully  and  will,  If  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  pursue  It — with  vlyor. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  matter  of  whether 
the  Reserve  Components  will  be  called  If 
needed.  The  degree  of  force  Interdependence 
we  are  creating  as  we  integrate  the  Army 
National  Guard  with  the  Active  Army  and 
as  we  Increase  our  dependence  on  tlie  Air 
Guard  for  strategic  and  tactical  airlift,  tac- 
tical air,  and  now  for  strategic  offense,  means 
that  we  must  change  the  perception  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  reserves  will  be  mobil- 
ized only  If  there  is  a  V.'orld  War  II  tvpe  of 
contUigency. 

The  reserves  must  never  be  called-up  ca- 
priciously. But  they  must  be  available  for  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  else  the  concept', 
of  "strengthening  of  the  reserves"  and 
"greater  reliance  on  the  reserves"  have  no 
meaning.  This  Is  perhaps  the  most  bask 
reservation  expressed  by  active  duly  military 
personnel  whenever  discussions  of  transfer- 
ring meaningful  missions  to  the  Guard  or 
Reserve  arise.  And  It  Is  an  understandable 
mind-set,  considering  hirtortcal  trends.  If  the 
active  forces  don't  believe  that  the  Guard  and 
Reserves  u  ill  be  available  to  them  in  time  of 
need,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  enthuslr.s- 
tlcally  "upport  such  transfers. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearings  with  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  concerning  this 
matter,  we  are  preparing  proposed  legislation 
that  would  authorize  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  mobilize  reserve  units 
Involving  up  to  50,000  members  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  at  aaiy  one  time  for  up  to  90 
days  without  prior  approval  or  declaration 
of  a  natloiiai  emergency. 


We  clearly  recognize  that  such  authority. 
if  granted,  must  be  used  Jtidiclously  and 
that  to  do  otherwise  could  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  Guard  and  Reserve  retention  and 
recruiting.  W©  are  also  very  aware  thai 
volunteers  from  the  Guard  and  Reserve  have 
in  the  past  provided  excellent  support  to  the 
Acthe  forces  during  times  of  crisis — without 
mobilization.  This  would  continue  to  be  our 
preferred  source  of  nianpower  for  smaller 
emergencies  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 
But  there  can  be  instances  when  we  will  need 
selected  units  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
quickly  to  protect  the  national  lntere;-t.  The 
proposed  legislation  will  give  us  the  cepa- 
blliiy  to  nil  this  need  under  most.  If  not  all, 
circumstances  and  will  provide  the  assurance 
needed  to  off.set  concerns  with  respect  to 
non-avallabllity  o:  the  reserves.  I  believe  tl.at 
tl'.e  mere  knowledge  that  such  a  proposal  Is 
In  the  works  has  already  had  a  positive  effect 
on  the  Active  Forces.  What  it  comes  down  to. 
really,  is  credibility.  And  tliat  credibUIty 
must  extend  across  the  oceans  to  our  allies 
and  potential  adversaries  alike  or  else  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  deterrent  value  of  oiu-  military 
forces  could  be  lost,  and  that  would  be  tragic 
indeed. 

There  are  my  thoughts  about  the  role  or 
the  reserve  components  in  the  sirlous  busi- 
ness of  national  seciu:lty.  I  have  tried  to  be 
specific  where  I  could,  and  to  avoid  glittering 
generalities  because  they  neither  solve  otn 
problems  nor  accurately  portray  our  progress. 

I  think  it  Is  quite  apparent  from  what  I 
have  said  that  we  are  relying  on  the  National 
Guard  to  assiune  an  expanding  role  in  our 
national  defense  posture.  If  our  Total  Force- 
active  and  reserve — Irns  the  clear  capacity  to 
deploy  rapidly  in  a  crisis  situation,  we  both 
reduce  the  chance  of  our  forces  being  needed, 
and  assure  ourselves  of  a  better  outcome  if 
they  arc-.  That,  of  course,  is  v>iiat  it's  aU 
about. 

Thank  you. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  RE- 
CRITTTING  RESULTS  FOR  AUGUST 
FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
civen  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rrcorn  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
continuing  effort  to  keep  the  Members  of 
the  House  apprised  of  the  most  recent 
information  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's reci-uitinR  results,  I  am  again 
placing  in  the  Record  the  applicable 
fisures  for  Aueu5t. 

These  figures  show  that  the  total 
strength  of  the  four  military  services  at 
the  end  of  July  was  about  2.161.000  or 
99.7  percent  of  the  services'  planned 
strength  for  that  time: 

ACTIVE  MILITAR/  STRCiiGTHS 
Pn  thousands; 


July  1971 
Plan       Actual 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Cj'p« 

Air  Force 

Total,  000 


784 

188 
645 

2,167 


783 
M7 
1R9 
642 

2,161 


AulhoriMd 

tor  and 

fiscal  year 

1975 

(June  Wi) 

785 
540 
IK 
623 

2, 149 


In  Augu-st  49,500  men  and  women 
were  recruited.  The  total  objective  of 
49,600.  This  was  4,200  or  9  percent  above 
the  July  total  of  45,300  and  10.700  or  28 
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percent  above  the  38,700  total  recruited 
in  August  1973.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  although  the  Navy  had  fallen  some- 
what below  Its  desired  objectives  In  July 
and  August,  the  23,500  men  and  women 
the  Navy  has  recruited  in  these  2 
months  is  3,400,  or  17  percent  above  Its 
total  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
Navy  does  expect  to  meet  its  total 
strength  and  accession  objectives  for  the 
fi.scal  year  as  a  whole. 


ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS  ALL  SOURCES,  AUGUST  1974 


Service 


Objective        Actual        Percent 


Army 22,000 

Navy 14,000 

Marine  Corps 6,200 

Air  Force 7,400 

Toial.  DOD 49,600 


23.500 

107 

12.200 

87 

6,300 

101 

7,b00 

100+ 

49,  MO 


99+ 


FISCAL  YEAR  1975  SELECTED  RESERVE  STRENGTHS 
|ln  thousands! 


In  August,  89  percent  of  all  nonprior 
service  enlistees  were  in  mental  cate- 
gories I-ni  which  are  the  average  and 
above  average  mental  groups.  Approxi- 
mately 67  percent  of  the  enlistees  were 
high  school  graduates.  There  were  also 
about  4,200  enlistments  of  military  wom- 
en In  August.  Black  enlistments  ac- 
counted for  22  percent  of  August  enlist- 
ments compared  to  23  percent  diu-ing 
July. 


ARNG 


USAR 


USNR 


Authorized  end  strength 

Actual: 

June  30,  1973 

Sept  30,  1973 

Dec.  31,  1973 

Mar.  31,  1974 

June  30,  1974 

July  31,  1974 

Change  from  previous  month 

Net  short/over  authorized  end  strength 

Percent  short/over 


405.  S 

385.6 
384.9 
392.5 
404.9 
403.4 
397.0 
-6.4 
-10.5 
-2.6 


226.4 

235.5 
231.5 
227.2 
226.2 
234.9 
233.1 
-1.8 
-3.8 
-1.6 


106.2 

126.2 
119.1 
119.1 
115.4 
114.9 
113.6 
-1.2 
+8.1 
+7.7 


USMCR 


29.2 

37.5 
35.3 
33.1 
31.8 
31.2 
31.1 
-.1 
+.8 
+2.8 


ANG 


USAFR        DCD  total 


90.7 

SO.  4 
90.5 
92.5 
93.6 
93.9 
93.6 
-.3 
+1.0 
+1.1 


50.2 
43.8 


43. 
43. 
44. 
44. 
45. 
+. 
-7.0 
-13.4 


9013 

919. 0 
90*.  6 
908.2 
916.2 

923.1 

s;3.8 

-9.3 

-11.4 

-1.2 


*  Unaudited  preliminary  reports  from  services. 


CHAIRMAN  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 
PRESENTED  THE  AMERICAN  LE- 
GION DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
AWARD 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
givrai  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  American  Legion  held  its  56th  an- 
nual convention  in  Miami  in  late  August, 
it  took  an  action  long  overdue  and  highly 
commendable.  That  body  presented  to 
Chairman  F.  Edward  Hebert  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  its  Distin- 
guished Service  Award. 

It  is  coincidental,  but  significant,  that 
Chairman  Hebert's  service  in  the  Con- 
gress commenced  in  the  year  our  Nation 
entered  World  War  n.  His  service  to  the 
Nation,  its  servicemen  and  women,  and 
the  veterans  of  its  conflicts  has  been  sig- 
nificant. He  has  been  a  staunch  advocate 
of  a  strong  national  defense,  and  an 
active  supporter  of  the  best  interests  of 
those  who  comprised  our  defense  forces. 
I  believe  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
wDl  find  Chairman  Hebert's  acceptance 
entertaining  as  well  as  informative,  and 
I  respectfully  request  that  it  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

Hon.    p.    Etward    Hebert's    Acceptance 
OF   Distinguished   Service   Award 

I  guess  I  should  probably  say,  "Thank  you, 
General  Eaton."  but  1  say,  "Bob,  thank  you 
very,  very  much." 

We  are  such  old  friends,  members  of  The 
American  Legion,  it  is  certainly  a  great  privi- 
lege and  an  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to  be 
here  today. 

This  presentation,  as  the  General  will  tell 
you,  was  "corame  cl  comme  ca",  as  we  say 
in  Cajun  country.  We  did  not  know  whether 
we  would  make  It  or  not  because  of  the  leg- 
islative session  in  Washington,  which  has 
cleared  up  a  little  bit.  But  I  do  want  you  to 
know  that  I  appreciate  this  particular  honor 
given  to  me  today. 

It  Is  something  I  will  always  treasure. 

The  American  Legion,  of  course,  has  meant 
a  great  deal  to  me  In  Louisiana.  X  can  re- 
memoer  as  a  boy  when  the  first  Legion  con- 


vention was  held  in  New  Orleans,  and  I  can 
aloo  rememtjer  the  youngsters  In  those  days, 
they  were  youngsters  Just  after  World  War  I, 
and  I  was  a  youngster  In  those  days  myself, 
still  In  high  school.  And  the  man  that  I 
worked  for,  the  family  that  I  worked  for  so 
many  years,  John  D.  Ewlng,  was  one  of 
the  origmal  founders  of  The  American  Legion 
and  former  Governor  of  Louisiana;  and  Sam 
Jones  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
of  the  Legion  and  Leon  Chajon  was  the  Ad- 
jutant from  Louisiana. 

And  I  may  tell  you  aside,  that  I  was  the 
first  King  of  the  Carnival  of  Louisiana  In 
Washington,  and  the  only  reason  I  became 
Kmg  was  that  Chajon  became  sick  on  that 
day.  He  was  to  be  the  King.  X  was  the  only 
man  big  enough  to  wear  his  \mlform,  so  I 
became  the  first  King. 

So  you  can  understand  how  much  this 
really  means.  Al  LABlche,  from  down  In  New 
Orleans,  Is  one  of  our  dearest  friends.  He  Is 
known  perhaps  to  every  Legionnaire  In  the 
country. 

But  I  would  like  to  make  myself  a  Uttle 
bit  better  known  to  you.  So  I  appreciate  the 
glorious  and  rather  far-reaching  presenta- 
tion given  me  today. 

I  would  like  today,  at  a  time  that  there  is 
confusion  going  on  in  the  country,  to  talk 
to  you  simply  as  X  can.  But  I  am  not  here 
to  make  a  great  political  presentation  nor 
give  you  a  great  forensic  show. 

X  Just  want  to  talk  to  you  as  if  we  were 
sitting  down  over  a  can  of  beer,  martini  or 
scotch,  if  you've  got  It.  But  If  you  haven't 
got  any  of  that.  Just  anything  with  alcohol 
In  it  will  suit  me  fine. 

Now,  of  course,  you  folks  come  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  I  know  every  oiie 
of  you  Is  wondering  how  In  the  hell  can  a 
man  spell  his  name  "H-e-b-e-r-t"  and  pro- 
nounce It  "A-Bear",  Well,  the  Adjutant  of 
Louisiana  is  named  Hebert,  and  the  two  golf 
champions,  Lionel  and  Jay,  are  also  named 
Hebert.  One  of  them  has  a  club  here  in 
Florida. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  they  are  my  first 
cousins.  They  are  from  Lafayette,  Louisi- 
ana. I  never  heard  of  them  until  they  won 
a  championship. 

When  Jay  won  the  championship,  my  wife 
said  he  had  done  more  in  eighteen  hoies  of 
golf  than  I  had  done  in  eighteen  years  in 
Congress. 

X  go  back  to  the  days  of  my  new.spaprr 
days.  X  thought  I  was  a  fairly  good  reporter. 


X  was  catapulted  into  Congress.  X  never  had 
any  Intention  of  coming  into  Congress  until 
I  participated  In  breaking  the  Liong  maichine 
In  Louisiana  thirty-four  years  ago,  and  I 
came  up  to  stay  one  term. 

On  Saturday,  I  was  elected  for  the  eight- 
eenth consecutive  time,  which  Is  more  times 
than  any  man  In  the  history  of  Louisiana  has 
ever  'oeen  elected  to  public  office. 

But  X  have  slipped  a  little  bit.  and  X  am 
a  little  down  today.  X  won  only  by  eighty-two 
percent.  X  was  very  disappointed. 

Down  In  one  area,  there  v;ere  252  votes  for 
the  fellow  running  against  me  and  5,552  for 
me.  We  are  slUl  looking  for  the  252  to  find 
out  when  they  are  going  to  come  back  to  (.h» 
Parish  the  next  time. 

Seriously,  let  me  talk  with  you  and  not  to 
you. 

Going  back  to  the  Cajon  country,  if  I  may 
say  it,  the  Cajons  nave  a  very  cute  way  of 
talking,  a  very  fond  way.  X  can't  speak  a 
word  of  French,  so  I  say,  "A-Bear",  and  the 
only  other  man  In  Congress  whose  name  is 
Hebert  speaks  French  beautifully.  Senator 
Hebert.  He  has  never  learned  how  to  pro- 
nounce his  name. 

So,  anyway,  the  Cajons  in  the  country, 
down  in  that  beautiful  country,  tell  the 
story  of  the  little  CaJon  boy  on  the  ro:.d 
when  the  City  man  was  driving  through,  and 
came  to  a  .'section  where  one  road  goes  this 
way,  and  one  road  goes  that  way,  and  the 
other  road  goes  that  way,  and  the  City  man 
stops  his  automobile. 

He  says,  "Boy,  where  does  that  road  go?" 
And  the  little  boy,  in  typical  Cajou  talk,  said, 
"X  don't  know". 

He  says,  "You  don't  know?"  The  little  boy 
said,  "No,  I  don't  know." 
"Where  does  this  road  go?" 
•  I  don't  know". 
"You  don't  know  that,  either?" 
The  little  boy  said,  "No,  X  don't  know". 
Ke  said,  'Where  does  that  road  go?" 
■  I  don't  know." 

In  disgust,  the  man  looked  at  him  ond 
said,  "What  do  you  know?" 

T!-.e  little  boy  said,  "I  know  I  ain't  lost." 
As  I  talk  to  you  now  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you,  I  know  I  am  not  lost;  the  things  I 
am  going  to  say  I  hope  to  leave  some  Impres- 
sion with  you  because  this  Is  a  time  when  an 
Individual  who  knows  what  he  wants  to  say, 
.say.3  it. 

i  will  not  talk  to  you  in  diplomatic  rheto- 
ric or  burea-.icratic  hin.-.doodle.  I  will  not 
say  'intestinal  fortitude".  X  will  say  "guts  ". 
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Let's  look  at  this  country  today  and  find 
out  exactly  what  we  are  facing. 

Never  before  In  the  hlstorjt  of  this  nation 
have  we  as  a  people  or  as  a  nation  gone 
through  what  we  have  gone  through  In  the 
last  several  years.  i 

Thomas  Paine  said.  "Thesejare  times  that 
try  men's  souls,"  and  they  certainly  do,  now 
more  than  ever.  I 

And  I  am  not  a  doomsdaj'pr,  I  am  not  a 
doomspeaker,  but  your  countty  depends  now 
more  than  It  ever  has  on  yoji  and  you  and 
you,  from  all  over  this  nation.: 

This  Is  the  message  I  would  like  to  leave 
here  today:  What  we  have  qeen  happen  in 
Washington  proves  beyond  tiny  doubt  that 
this  constitutional  government  can  exist, 
and  that  the  system  does  wo^'k,  and  tliat  Is 
what  counts. 

And  that  is  In  spite  of  t 
this  country  where  wj  much 
Is  distorted,  confused,  and 

I  am  not  going  to  be  swayi 
tube    that    is  threatening    t 
country  today.  And  I  mean 
the  fate  of  the  nation   is 
the  hands  of  the  few  who 
and  pound  and  and  pound  a||id  pound  until 
they  get  their  views  enforced 

Now.  who  is  at  lault  for  t|iat?  WI»o  is  at 
fault?  You  are. 

And  that  is  all  tlie  people 
instead  of  the  majority  rulins 

I  Just  told  you  I  won  by  8 
election  last  Saturday  in  Ndw  Orleans,  and 
I  am  a  minority  candidate.  C  f  202.000  voters 
in  my  District,  only  80.000  v  ated.  Les.s  than 
40  percent  of  them  came  out  fo  vole. 

Wtien  Jerry  Ford  became 
tliey  had  a  special  election  in 
and  31  percent  voted. 

Wiien  they  had  a  snecliil  el  action  in  Mnry- 
lund.  21  percent  voted. 

Here  is  where  the  challeng  ;  comes  to  you. 
Here  is  where  the  gauntlet  is  tlirown  to  your 
meeting,  for  yo\i  to  pick  it  v  p  if  you  believe 
in  the  system  of  America  ^  id  tlie  survival 
ot  this  country. 

You  leave  this  conventioi 
\es.  and  you  go  back  home  at 
minds  that  there  is  more  to  i 
served  in  the  pa.st.  The  futui 
to  you,  to  do  your  civic  duty 
fellows  get  out  and  vote,  les 
nation  of  bullets  instead  of  b; 

The  greatest  tribute  paid  tc  i 
the  day  that  Jerry  Ford  to  ik  the  oath  of 
office.  I  didn't  see  a  tank  or^  the  streets  in 
Washington,  and  I  dldn  t  see 
ing  up  and  down. 

And  that  very  day,  or  the 
we  passed  a  two  blliion  dolla  r  military  con- 
struction bill  by  a  vote  of  3^2  to  30  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Tliat  is  the  system. 

But  it  won't  continue  uiiles^  we  protect  it. 

Tiie  words  I  speak  here.  If  tiey  fall  on  hol- 
low ears  and  if  you  just  leave  ^nd  say.  "Well, 
he  said  these  things  and  those  things,"  that 
just  does  no  good.  It  does  no  g(k>d. 

It  only  does  some  good,  if  !you  leave  this 
convention  and  return  to  you|"  homes  deter- 
mined that  you  will  cnddise  Benjamin 
Franklin's    reply    to    the    wo  nan    when    he 
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CRine  cut  of  Independence  Ha 
"Doctor,  what  kind  of  goverr 
got?- 

And  he  said,  "A  republic, 
it 

It  is  up  to  you  to  save  ihe  republican 
form  of  government  today-4and  by  this  I 
menu  the  representative  govarnment.  not  in 
the  political  sense  of  the  worp, 

I  don't  care  which  side  yfcu  vote,  or  for 
whom  you  vote;  but  get  out  ai:d  vote  and 
try  to  build  up  this  counter,  because  you 
have  a  minority  governmentftoday. 

You  have  a  minority  government  and  not 
a  majority  government.  Tha    Is  the  Impres- 


sion I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  and  try 
to  get  over. 

Let's  pass  on  a  little  bit  now.  Let's  look  at 
something  else. 

•  I  came  here  to  see  men  and  women  who 
wore  the  uniform  of  their  country,  who  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  when  they  either 
volunteered  or  were  called  up  and  did  not 
run  the  desert  their  flag  and  their  country. 

That  is  what  you  represent  and  that  Is  why 
I  honor  you, 

I  am  still  of  the  schoolboy's  attitude, 
maybe  the  emotional  type,  that  may  dis- 
agree with  what  my  country  does,  may 
violently  disagree  with  some  decisions  made 
on  other  levels,  but  once  that  decision  is 
made,  it's  my  country. 

My  country  In  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  may  she  forever  be  right;  but  right 
or  wrong,  my  country. 

That  is  what  I  feel. 

Now,  there  has  been  much  said  and  talked 
about  so-called  amnesty.  Any  one  of  those 
60,000  who  ran  out  of  the  country,  who  de- 
serted their  country,  should  be  brought  back 
and  put  in  jail  for  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Tha*  is  the  way  I  feel. 

I  am  not  just  saying  that  today.  I  said  It 
yesterday.  I  said  it  the  day  before  and  I  will 
say  it  tomorrow,  next  weei:  and  next  month. 

i  will  not  change. 

Tl  makes  me  shudder  and  it  makes  me 
wonder  that  because  of  those  50,000  who  fied 
the  country,  how  many  others  are  casualties, 
because  they  shunned  their  duty  and  some- 
body else  got  called  in  their  stead? 

How  many  of  them  are  missing  in  action 
or  are  never  coming  back?  How  many  are 
dead  because  cowards  ran  away? 

I  can't  condone  it. 

As  I  speak  to  you  and  talk  about  the 
transition  of  the  goverrunent,  our  country 
and  this  nation,  let  me  again  say  that  I 
support  the  presidency  of  the  United  States 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  a  man,  I  am 
talking  about  that  office 

I  am  very  happy  in  one  area,  with  Mr. 
Ford,  because  the  most  difficult  thing  to  me 
Is  going  to  be  to  call  him  President.  I  called 
him  Jerry  all  the  time.  I  have  known  him 
ever  since  he  was  In  Congress, 

He  talked  in  an  address  to  the  Joint  Ses- 
sion the  other  iiight  when  he  stressed  above 
anything  else  that  we  are  not  going  to  cut 
down  on  our  national  defense  and  oxtr  na- 
tional security. 

What  people  don't  understand,  or  don't 
want  to  understand,  is  that  the  military  has 
only  one  mission  in  this  world — only  one 
mission,  not  two,  one — and  that  mission  is 
the  defense  and  security  of  this  country. 

And  if  this  country  is  not  defended  to 
the  hilt  and  secure  in  fullness,  it  doesn't 
make  a  bit  of  difference  what  the  give-away 
programs  are,  because  there  will  be  nobody 
to  give  them  away  to,  if  the  country  fails. 

I  say  this  every  day,  and  I  will  tell  you 
I  have  been  around  34  years.  I  served  tinder 
seven  Presidents,  and  there  are  only  four 
men  in  Congress  that  have  been  there  longer 
than  I  have  been  there — and.  of  course,  that 
is  another  thing  I  say  parenthetically,  the 
discussion  about  seniority. 

Now  is  the  day  of  youth,  the  youngster 
has  come  up.  Old  men  like  me,  we  must  go. 

You  know,  those  youngsters,  when  they  get 
to  Congress  they  hate  seniority  when  they 
get  there,  and  as  every  day  goes  on,  they 
like  It  more. 

And  when  they  get  my  age,  they  never 
want  to  give  it  up. 

National  defense  faces  some  of  Its  greatest 
challenges  today,  not  from  the  outside 
agaiiibt  our  military,  but  from  within  the 
Congress  itself. 

In  spite  of  that,  on  the  House  side  now, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  done 
tremendously  well. 

In  con\mittee  debate,  the  highest  number 
ol  <  otFs  against  us  out  of  44  members  was  5. 


We  have  a  bipartisan  committee.  It  is  not 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  It's  all  Americans 
on  that  Committee. 

The  House  has  this  littU  bloc  that  fights 
anything  that  has  a  uniform  on.  But  the 
House  respects  what  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee does. 

Now,  when  we  move  over  to  the  Senate 
we  have  our  problems  with  tlie  whole  Senate. 

On  the  Procurement  Bill,  they  put  61 
amendments  on  it,  61  amendments,  every- 
thing you  could  think  of. 

Now,  as  we  look  to  the  fviture,  the  Senate 
has  cut  a  billion  dollars  more  than  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

People  come  along  and  make  wild,  irre- 
sponsible, foolish  statements  and  propose  to 
cut  five  billion  dollars  from  the  defense  bud- 
get. 

I  asked  them,  "Where  are  yoii  going  to  cut 
It?  Where?" 

"We  don't  know.  You  can  cut  It." 

Fifty-five  percent  of  our  DOD  budget  goes 
to  paying  salaries,  retirement,  and  other  per- 
sonnel  costs. 

The  American  soldier  is  the  highest-paid 
soldier  in  tlie  world. 

They  say,  "You  can  get  a  cheaper  sub- 
marine." 

"All  right,  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a 
cheaper  submarine?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  yo\i  ought  to  know.  You 
can  get  a  cheaper  bomber  than  the  B-1." 

"Tell  me  where." 

"I  don't  know,  but  you  ought  to  know." 

They  can  never  pinpoint  it.  It  is  Just  this 
reckless  talk,  this  emotionalism  that  they  stir 
up. 

And  these  are  the  things  that  you  must  be 
on  the  alert  for  and  on  the  lookout  for. 

The  things  I  have  said,  I  have  said  before. 
There  is  nothing  new  here. 

I  will  repeat  them  as  I  repeat  a  daily 
prayer,  but  I  can  oiily  tell  you,  an  audience 
that  comes  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
an  organization  to  which  I  am  so  grateful 
for  having  so  singularly  honored  me  hore 
this  morning,  to  please  start  thinking  An>er- 
lean  and  the  survival  and  subsistence  and 
sustenance  of  this  nation. 

Please  begin  to  think,  "I  want  the  military 
to  have  the  virtues  of  the  past.  I  want  the 
recognition  of  authority  and  the  acceptance 
of  discipline.  I  want  a  hard  fighting  corps." 

And  I  may  say  In  passing  here,  the  vol- 
unteer Army  is  a  dream. 

In  saying  that,  I  will  pay  due  respect  to 
Secretary  Callaway,  who  I  think  is  a  great 
guy  and  has  done  a  magnificent  Job,  but,  as 
I  said  before,  I'll  believe  in  a  volunteer  Army 
when  I  see  it. 

Do  you  realize — and  you  were  soldiers, 
sailors.  Marines,  and  airmen — in  recruiting 
for  the  volunteer  Army,  the  DOD  is  asking 
for  the  living  quarters  for  recruits  with  a 
family? 

Since  when  are  we  recruiting  families  to 
fight? 

A  hundred  and  sixty-five  million  dollare 
was  asked  for  transportation  for  those  fam- 
ilies. Is  this  the  kind  of  Army  we  want? 

I  predict  within  four  years  yott  will  have 
the  draft  in  peacetime.  You  will  not  have 
a  volunteer  Army,  and  that  is  going  to  be 
fovind  out  as  we  go  along.  I  hope  I  am  proven 
wrong. 

Carry  it  away  with  you.  The  citizen  has 
to  give  more  thought  to  his  government  and 
his  Armed  Forces. 

I  tried  to  talk  plain  English,  i  tried  to 
speak  as  though,  as  I  said  before.  I  was  sit- 
ting and  having  a  drink  with  you,  because 
that  is  what  I  feel  inside  of  me. 

There  is  nothing  that  awes  me  or  anything 
of  that  nature.  I  don't  want  to  be  awed.  I 
want  to  be  humble.  I  want  to  be  simple. 

And  I  want  to  cry  or  cheer  when  I  see 
that  American  flag  pass  by.  I'm  not  ashamed 
of  that.  I  believe  in  it. 
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And  when  I  bear  th»t  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner played  I  feel  every  note  of  it. 

And  I  can  cry,  and  I  don't  apologize  for  It. 

I  may  as  well  leave  you  on  that  note, 
except  to  say  this: 

It  is  m.y  dally  prayer,  and  I  suggest  that 
it  be  your  daily  prayer,  to  repeat  the  words  of 
Daniel  Webster: 

"I  was  bom  an  American,  I  have  lived  an 
American  and  I  will  die  an  American." 


FROM     CASTRO'S     PRISONS,     A 
CHRONICLE  OF  mHUMANITY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
reports  become  more  and  more  frequent 
and  ominous  that  our  country  is  consid- 
ering changing  its  policy  toward  Castro 
and  Cuba  and  coming  Into  a  friendly  re- 
lationship with  this  Communist  regime, 
I  think  It  is  well  that  we  should  remem- 
ber the  murders,  the  robberies,  the  lar- 
cenies, the  assaults,  the  brutalities,  and 
the  barbarities  wliich  Castro  has  in- 
flicted upon  so  many  people  in  the  once 
beautiful  Cuba  which  he  has  perverted  to 
Communism. 

A  good  chronicle  of  some  of  the  crimes 
of  Castro  appeared  In  the  September  7, 
1974  issue  of  the  Miami  Herald  in  a  col- 
umn by  Jack  Anderson.  I  hope  our  coiui- 
try  will  consider  the  record  of  Castro 
before  we  allow  ourselves  to  take  in 
friendship  such  a  bloody  and  foul  hand 
as  his. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  article 
from  the  Herald  appear  in  the  bodj'  of 
the  Record  following  these  remarks: 

From  Castbo  Prison,  a  Chroi.-icle  of 

Inhumanity 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

A  less  bombastic  Fidel  Castro  is  now  on 
his  best  behavior,  as  he  strives  to  bring  Cuba 
into  the  society  of  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tions. But  hidden  from  the  prominent  visi- 
tors he  has  enticed  to  Cviba  is  an  unspeak- 
able world  of  political  oppression. 

We  have  written  about  the  terror  and 
tortiu-e  In  the  prisons  of  Brazil's  right-wing 
dictatorship.  Now  we  have  received  evidence 
of  similar  tactics  In  the  prisons  of  Cuba's 
left-wing  dictatorship. 

Just  as  Brazilian  political  prisoners  smug- 
gled their  stark  stories  to  us  through  priests, 
Castro's  prisoners  have  managed  to  smuggle 
letters,  affidavits  and  other  evidence  to  the 
U.S.  with  directions,  that  they  be  delivered 
to  us. 

We  have  checked  out  their  charges,  as  best 
v.'e  could,  with  former  prisoners  who  have 
been  released  from  Castro's  custody.  We  are 
willing  to  make  a  personal  Inspection  of 
these  pri.Tors.  if  Castro  will  permit  it,  as 
we  also  offered  to  do  in  Brazil. 

The  letters  and  affidavits  describe  a  horror 
which,  for  the  unhappy  souls  who  run  afoul 
of  Castro's  political  police,  usually  begins 
with  a  frighteninp,  aftcr-midnlglit  arrest. 

"You  and  your  family  are  all  fast  asleep," 
states  one  affidavit,  "when  the  tremendous 
Unockiiig  at  your  trout  and  l)ack  doors  starts. 
About  sbc  or  seven  G-2  men,  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  Russian  machine  guns,  rush  in 
your  house,  screaming,  pushing  your  family, 
searching  your  home,  not  allowing  your  wife 
or  children  to  go  to  the  bedroom  to  put  their 
clothes  on. 

"They  Insult  you  with  every  filthy  name 
in  the  book.  Finally  they  push  you  outside, 
v.ith  your  famUy  crying,  and  put  (you)  into 
a  G-2  car. " 


The  victim  is  hustled  to  0-2  headquarters 
where,  according  to  the  affidavit,  "you  are 
taken  into  a  small  room,  have  aU  your  clothes 
taken  away  from  you,  searched  even  within 
your  body,  then  given  a  pair  of  mechai^c 
overalls  without  any  sleeves." 

The  interrogation  takes  place  in  a  small 
office.  "The  officers  all  put  their  guns  on  the 
table  In  front  of  you  to  scare  you,"  recounts 
the  affidavit.  "Then  the  questioning  begins, 
with  insults,  the  threats,  the  false  accusa- 
tions, where  everybody  is  accused  of  being 
the  CIA." 

If  the  prisoner  doesn't  give  the  answers 
they  want,  he  is  held  alternately  in  over- 
heated and  frigid  cells.  "The  heat  is  so  bad, 
you  faint.  And  then  you  are  brought  in  a 
special  cell  that  has  air  conditioning  so  cold 
you  freeze.  All  this  to  make  you  talk." 

The  prisoners  are  permitted  to  see  their 
families  once  a  week.  "Y^ou  are  .shaved  by  a 
gorilla,  without  shaving  cream,  then  taken 
to  a  small  room,  all  bugged,  with  your  In- 
vestigator sitting  next  to  you,  and  are 
given  six  or  seven  minutes  with  your  family, 
after  your  family  has  been  given  a  lecture  to 
tell  you  tc  confess." 

The  letters  and  afRdavlts  described  the 
food  in  Cuban  prisons  as  scarcely  enough  for 
survival.  At  La  Cabanas  Portress  prison,  160 
men  were  crowded  Into  galleries  without 
windows,  nothing  but  an  iron  grill  at  the 
end.  It  was  so  hot  in  the  sumrcer  that  the 
prisoners  couldn't  bear  to  wear  cl>jthe.<;. 
When  It  rained,  the  water  washed  Into  the 
living  quarters, 

"At  one  time,"  stated  an  affidavit,  "we  were 
not  allowed  to  have  water  to  shower  for  23 
days."  Another  describes  the  hour  in  the 
sun  which  the  prisoners  were  permitted  once 
a    month. 

"But  we  had  to  run  in  double  time.  All  the 
time  we  were  running,  we  were  being  hit  by 
the  guards  with  clubs,  bayonets  and  iron 
Bticks,  Tlien  down  again  into  tl'e  hole, 
again  being  hit  by  the  guards," 

Most  of  all,  the  prisoners  dreaded  the 
"riquisa,"  as  the  cell  searches  were  called, 
"The  guards  come  into  your  gallery  after 
midnight,"  according  to  one  accovmt,  "and 
line  you  up  outside  or  against  the  wall.  They 
start  to  throw  everything  you  own  outside 
and  douse  water  all  over  your  bed,  which 
normally  Is  thrown  from  one  end  of  the 
gallery  to  the  other. 

"You  also  get  beat  up.  When  you  are  taken 
outside,  nude,  the  milltlanas  (women 
guards)  stand  In  the  patio  and  laugh  at 
yo\ir  nakedness." 

At  the  Isle  of  Pines  prison,  the  prisoners 
were  welcomed  off  the  ferry  boats  by  "guards 
on  both  sides  of  the  gangplank,  hitting  vs  as 
we  passed  by  them,  and  I  m^ean  hitting  with 
clubs  and  stickln";  us  with  their  bayonets. 
Just  for  fun,  I  guess."  states  one  letter. 

The  prisoners  at  the  Isle  of  Pines  got  up 
at  5  a.m.  and  worked  until  6  p.m.  "cutting. 
weeds,  palr.tin^  trees,  plckinp'  fruit"  "God 
forbid,"  reported  one  former  prisoner.  "If 
they  should  catch  you  eatlnf;  a  piece  of  fruit. 
The  guards  would  make  mince  meat  oat  of 
yo^j  with  their  bayonets," 

The  prisoners  were  subjected  to  dally  beat- 
Ines,  according  to  the  smuegled  documents. 
"There  w.is  seldom  a  mc^th  In  the  island 
when  thev  did  not  kill  one  or  two  prisoners 
in  the  work  camp,  or  cut  them  un.  cripnling 
then,  or  something,"  charges  an  affidavit. 

The  documents  give  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  prisons,  enclose  typical  menus  and 
name  some  of  the  most  brutal  guards.  One 
prisoner,  rlsklnnr  almost  certain  retaliation, 
ha."!  asked  us  to  tell  his  personal  story.  This 
will  be  Dubli.sTied  in  a  fiiture  column. 


GLOBAL  INTFRDFPENDFNCE 

•  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 


point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able M\RK  O.  Hatfield  recently  address- 
ed the  annual  dinner  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law  on  the 
interdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  In  the  present  struggle  for  security 
and  prosperity  among  nations. 

I  wish  to  call  Senator  Hatfield's 
thoughtful  speech  of  September  11,  1974, 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues.  Under 
the  title  of  "Global  Interdependence: 
Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness,' his  remarks  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  greater  understanding  of 
the  Intimate  relationships  among  all 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world. 

I  include  the  text  of  his  remarks  as 
follows: 

Global  Interoe"endence:  "Life,  LiCEBTr,  and 
THB  Pursuit  of  Happiness"  in  Today's 
World 

(By  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield) 

Constantly  we  hear  the  term  "naticnal 
security"  invoked  to  Justify  policies  and  pro- 
grams as  If  no  other  explanation  Is  necessary. 
What  we  must  do  is  define  exactly  what  we 
morn  by  this  term.  It  Is  a  prevalent  and  fre- 
quent mistake  to  assume  that  our  nation's 
security  Is  wholly  Identical  to  our  military 
might.  That  can  be  a  component,  but  only 
one  component,  of  what  constitutes.  In 
reality,  our  "nationr.l  security." 

Fundamentally,  the  security  of  our  na<  ion 
means  the  guarantee  that  we  can  live  in  a 
way  and  under  a  government  that  Is  com- 
mitted to  insure  us  the  rights,  as  endowed  by 
our  Creator,  of  "Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  The  threats  to  those  ba?ic 
rights  can  come  from  numerous  sources  both 
within  and  without  the  nation.  Social  dis- 
integration, ecological  deterioration,  eco- 
nomic erosion,  morally  destitute  corporat? 
values  held  as  a  people,  domestic  and  Inter- 
national injustice,  and  world-wide  forces  of 
instabl'ity  are  a  few  of  the  threats  to  cur 
nation's  security  apart  from  the  militnry 
power  of  governments  whose  Ideology  is 
liostlle  to  our  own. 

Further,  it  is  ti.ece  other  threats  v.hich. 
in  fact,  seem  far  more  imminent  to  the  fun- 
damer.tal  rights  r.nd  qualities  that  define  our 
becurity.  Thus,  Tie  should  analyze  with  care 
precisely  what  It  means  to  preseire  and  iii- 
£;ure  the  Ideals  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"  in  today's  world. 

There  is  one  central  truth  we  must  realise : 
Protecting  and  preserving  the  life  of  citizen': 
in  .America  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
conditions  that  will  preserve  and  nurture 
life  fnroughcut  the  world.  This  increases  a« 
we  realize  the  finite  limitations  to  the  re- 
soiirces  necessary  to  preserve  life.  In  a  ulti- 
mate? but  very  real  way,  the  conditions  for 
securing  life  here  In  A!nerlca  are  dependent 
upon  conditions  and  resource.?  for  sustain- 
ing life  everywhere.  We  are  tied  together  with 
ma.;k;nd  in  a  single  destiny, 

A  major  threat,  economically  and  even 
militarily,  to  our  national  v,-ell  being  and  the 
world's  peace  is  posed  by  the  ciivi,'iion  between 
those,  like  us,  with  a  monopoly  of  the  wcrld's 
ba;ilc  res>ource;:,  and  those  struggling  to  al- 
low their  people  to  eat  and  live,  .Su'h  a  world 
Is  inherently  prone  to  violence,  and  provides 
no  guarantee  to  security  for  either  the  rich 
or  the  poor.  The  greatest  threat  to  war?  in 
the  future  will  Ftom  frsm  potential  "wars  cf 
redistribution"  for  ihe  world's  wealth  and 
resources. 

Con.sider  oui  pa't  quest  for  sectirlty.  Since 
World  War  II  all  the  nations  of  (he  world 
have  .spent  $3,699  trillion  in  this  qiiest.  TTie 
United  States  alone  has  spent  half  of  that 
amount,  or  about  the  same  as  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  combined.  With  our 
nuclear  arsenals,  man  possesses  the  capability 
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of  releasing  exposive  power  iqiiivalent  to  15 
tons  or  TNT  for  every  man,  ^4oma^,  and  child 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  i  world  of  nearly 
four  billion  people,  there  es  lata  the  capacity 
or  destroying  400  billion  pe^le.  In  a  matter 
of  a  moment,  a  thermonucleir  explosion  3,000 
times  as  large  as  the  bomb  aropped  on  Hiro- 
shima can  be  directed  to  i  ny  point  on  the 
t'lobe. 

Americr.  is  the  number  oi  e  miUtpry  power 
In  the  world.  Yet,  we  are  1  th  in  the  infant 
mortality.  We  are  8th  in  th  i  ratio  of  doctors 
per  patients.  We  are  22nd  U  ,  life  expectancy. 
Wo  r.re  14th  in  literacy. 

The  U.S.  budgets  for  n  ilitary  spending 
liave  contmued  to  rise,  ov  r  and  above  in- 
Haiiou,  despite  the  end  of  he  war.  Further, 
thts  is  the  first  time  in  recent  iiistory  that 
military  spending  has  risen  following  a  war; 
after  W'orld  War  II  and  folli  wing  the  Korean 
war,  there  was  a  marked  d  tcline  Ui  our  de- 
fense budgets.  But  today,  ■  w»  are  spending 
more  in  "peace"  than  we  \  ere  in  "war." 

Winston  Churchill  onci  said  that  In- 
creasing riuclear  strength  serves  only  to 
"make  rubble  bounce."  Y(  t  we  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  our  nuch  ar  forces  In  what 
we  call  a  quest  for  "secur  ty."  Further,  we 
still  believe  that  security  is  srimarily  a  func- 
tion of  military  strength  i  nd  International 
diplomacy.  However,  it  i.^  b«  coming  more  and 
more  clear  that  the  foi  les  shaping  our 
nation  s  and  the  woild"s  r<  nl  security  go  tar 
beyond  what  can  be  iveii  i  isured  by  treaties 
and  i\xms. 

We  must  accept  tue  groi  iiig  global  inter- 
dependence of  the  world,  i  ud  also  lecognize 
the  position  of  dominance  snd  frequent  ex- 
ploitation th/kt  has  charai  terizcd  our  role. 
So  far,  tot.ll  U.S.  investmi  nt  in  developing 
nations  has  been  very  profi  able,  far  more  so 
than  U.S.  hivestment  :  n  industrialized 
nations.  The  United  Stat*  s  invested  $16.23 
billion  in  Europe  and  $10.9  billion  In  Canada 
from  1959  to  1969.  Repat  ialed  profits  for 
tliese  investments  amount  ;d  to  $7.3  billion 
froiii  Europe  auA  $4  7  blV  ,on  from  Canada 
for  the  ten-year  period. :  However,  in  the 
Third  World  natioi^s  o  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  Ea:  ;.  U.S.  Investment 
from  1959  to  1969  amoun  ed  to  $5.8  billion. 
Repatriated  profits  from  hese  Investments 
were  $15.1  billion,  more  t  lan  a  250  percent 
teluri  This  siHiation  maj  very  well  change, 
hov.-fver.  as  the  poor  cout  tries  of  the  world 
lealii-e  how  dependent  lie  industrialized 
nations  are  upon  the  Thii  World's  natural 
resources,  and  begin  to  ciarge  prices  more 
in  keeping  with  the  demald. 

Consider   the   United   S  atco"    dependence 
on  tlie  mineral  resources  (  f  the  poor  conn 
tries.  Like  otiier  rich  conqtries  that  indus- 
trialized early,  the  United 
depleted  its  indigenous  so 
du.strial     raw     material 


States  has  sorely 
rces  of  basic  in- 
Tinis  wo  have 
reached  an  eva  of  growlnt  dependence  on 
the  largely  unexploited  m  ncral  reserves  of 
the  poor  countries.  Of  the  thirteen  'jaslc  in 


dustrial  raw  materUiU  ve: 
in  1950  was  dependent  on 
than  half  of  its  snpplu-N  il 
aluminum,  ni  iiiganese,  ni 
1970,  zinc  and  cluonmur 
Ing  to  six  the  uuinber  of 
which  we  were     uependeil  on  imports  for 

>ll  lie« 


require,  the  U.S. 
imports  lor  more 
lour — th.'se  were 
kel,  and  tin.  By 
vlere  added,  brinti- 
a-.v  material.i  for 


more  than  hah  oi  our  .snpil 
list  will  grow  to  nine  u.> 
tungsten  are  added.  By   tl 


will  depend  on  foreign  sourt  e>  for  mo'-e  than 


!i;iif  of  our  supply  of  eac 
!''.;•. ^rlals  except  phosphatf 
sources  are  Third  World  de 
such  as  Bolivia,  Pen;.  Cliii 
Gltana.  and  Nigeria 

Will  the  developing  nations  of  tl.e  v.orld 
coiuiiuie  to  abide  th.e  dem 
to  fuel  the  Indu.strialized  nitions  when  they 
have  their  ow  n  very  real  ii  eeds  at  home?  I 
believe  not.  especially  when 
the     industriaU/ed     i.;<  ii.)n  i 


By  1985,  the 
iron,  lead,  and 
e   'car  2000,  we 


of  the  13  ra.v 
,  Most  of  these 
eloping  nations, 
,  Zambin.  Zaire, 


the  demaiidii  of 
arise     out     of 


wasteful  consumer  consumption  and  ever- 
Increasing  military  budgets. 

Although  Americans  comprise  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population,  we  consume 
40  percent  of  the  world's  resources,  and  Vs  of 
the  worlds  total  energy.  Our  society  Is  awash 
in  more  and  more  consumer  goods  designed 
for  the  affluent  society,  and  sold  to  us  by 
advertising  techniques  that  even  try  to  In- 
duce these  "needs"  within  the  public.  Our 
consiimpti\e  style  of  abundance  and  waste 
contributes  to  the  inequity  and  exploitation 
of  the  poor. 

What  pierces  any  sensitive  heart  most 
deeply  Is  the  suffering  of  the  hungry  of  the 
world.  Most  of  humanity  Is  hungry.  This  is 
a  dtvily  struggle  for  millions  of  people,  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world.  Each  day 
literally  thousands  lose  that  struggle  and  die 
of  starvation.  One-third  to  one-half  of  the 
V  or  Id '8  people  suffer  from  continual  hunger 
or  nutritional  deprivation,  and  Its  effects. 
During  a  year,  our  diets  require  a  ton  of 
grain  to  support  our  consumption  of  meat, 
poultry,  dairy  products,  and  other  ways  of 
getting  protein.  But  the  person  In  a  poorer 
country  has  only  400  pounds  of  grain  avail- 
able each  year  for  his  diet.  It  takes  Ave  times 
the  limited  resources  of  land,  water,  and 
fertilizer  to  support  our  diet  than  to  support 
the  diet  of  a  Nigerian,  or  Colombian,  or  In- 
cluiii,  or  Chinese. 

It  is  crucial  we  realize  that  there  are  lim- 
its to  the  "size  of  the  pie."  Famine  will  not 
be  averted  by  simply  thinking  we  can  Just 
Increase  the  pie.  Most  arable  land  In  the 
world  Is  in  use.  The  seas  are  being  "over- 
nshed."  The  pie  is  limited,  and  It  mtist  be 
shared  more  equitably. 

So  what  does  all  this  mean?  We  can  no 
longer  suppose  that  our  extra  abundance — 
the  crumbs  from  our  table — can  feed  the 
hungry  of  the  world.  Rather,  the  world  will 
be  fed  only  by  the  sharing  of  resources  which 
t!-e  rich  of  the  world  have  assumed  to  be 
their  imquestioned  possession,  and  through 
I'le  c'ianginp  of  values  and  patterns  of  life 
w  hkii  the  aflhient  have  barely  questioned. 

At  least  60  percent  of  all  those  2.5  billion 
ijtuplc  living  In  the  poorer,  developing  world 
are  malnourished.  We  have  not  even  touched 
on  ho.v  malnutrition  ler.ds  to  death  through 
di.sea.sc  for  millions  of  people.  One  can  have 
enouyh  food  to  keep  himself  alive,  but  mal- 
nourished, making  iilm  far  more  susceptible 
to  dlscf.se  and  death.  Even  more  tragic  is  the 
evidence  that  malnutrition  during  a  mother's 
progniincy  and  the  first  months  of  an  Infant's 
life  can  cause  permanent  damage  to  the  men- 
tal abilities  of  the  child. 

Tlie  world  prodtices  enough  food  to  feed 
Ril  Its  inhabitants.  But  when  one  third  of  the 
world's  population — all  those  who  are  com- 
paratively the  "rich" — consums  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  protein  resources,  then  mll- 
liou.->  of  the  other  tv.o-thlrds  of  the  world 
suffer,  starve,  and  die. 

Ohandl  put  It  cogently  ar.d  well:  "The 
earth  provides;  enough  for  cveryman's  need, 
but  not  for  everyman's  greed."  There  is  tio 
problem  faced  by  this  world  more  likely  to 
breed  instability  and  conflict,  t'ireateninp 
our  security  ancl  that  of  the  cr.tlre  world  in 
t!ie  years  ahead,  than  the  disparity  in  distri- 
biitl'-n  of  food  and  basic  resotirces  lor  sus- 
t:«i    ing  life. 

"lo  add  to  tills  glubal  pic'ure,  v.e  see  llsat 
the  K«ps  between  iliC  rich  and  the  poor  in 
the  ",or!d  have  continued  to  widen.  'The  gap 
betv. ^en  ilie  per  capita  Gro.ss  Nation;;l  Prod- 
tic's  of  the  rich  and  poor  nations  was  $2000 
ill  1960.  But  currently,  according  to  reports 
if  approaches  $3000.  Further,  in  the  next  35 
years  the  world's  popula'ion  is  projected  to 
double,  with  the  greatei-t  increases  coming 
p.inoii'.;h.t  the  world's  poor.  Vet.  in  1970.  the 
world  .s  military  expenditures  totaled  $201 
blUlon.  a  sum  e.xcecdhig  the  entire  Income 
or  the  poorest  hulf  of  mnnkind. 

True  peace  1?  not  the  ab.-,ence  of  conflict.  It 


Is  the  fulfillment  of  human  needs.  "Shalom- 
la  the  historic  term  emodylng  this  vision  of 
wholeness,  fulfillment,  and  true  peace.  Our 
world  will  never  know  the  hope  for  peace, 
and  we  will  never  have  a  generation  of  peace, 
until  man  can  believe  that  the  basic  needs 
of  life  can  be  provided  for  him  and  for  his 
children. 

This  Is  the  vision  of  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  through  Law.  We  are  trying  to  loo'f 
at  our  world,  not  from  the  narrow  perspeo- 
tive  of  blind  nationalism,  nor  from  the  lim- 
ited view  of  what  the  present  seems  to  re- 
quire, but  rather  from  what  Is  mandatory  for 
mankind  to  survive  In  peace  during  the 
decades  ahead  of  us.  We  believe  that  recog- 
nizing our  Inter-dependence  and  striving  for 
a  global  commiuilty  through  law  Is  the  only 
alternative  we  have  that  leads  to  true  se- 
curity and  peace.  This  Is  the  overriding  aim 
of  all  otir  efforts.  Tliese  Issues  which  will 
shape  our  future  will  be  considered.  In  one 
way  or  another,  by  the  Congress.  Whether  w-e 
act  on  them  parochially,  or  from  a  global 
perspective,  depends  on  how  well  our  vision 
can  be  articulated  to  otu-  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  and  House. 

Recently.  I  read  a  frightening  article.  It 
suggested  that  the  vision  of  the  world  today 
Is  like  that  of  a  lifeboat  amidst  a  sea  of 
people  struggling  to  stay  afloat.  The  lifeboat 
could  only  hold  so  many  people,  so  those  who 
were  in  had  the  right  to  keep  the  others  out — 
to  even  beat  them  back  with  oars — In  order 
for  the  boat  to  survive.  The  conclusion  was 
that  the  rich  of  the  world  had  the  right  not 
to  make  any  room  for  the  poor.  Such  a  cal- 
lous, inhumane  view  will  be  heard  among 
those  who  cannot  bear  to  face  the  realities  of 
the  future. 

In  contrast  Ls  the  recognition  of  our  com- 
mon humanity:  That  we  all  Inevitably  ride 
together  on  spaceship  earth;  and  that  our 
destiny  Is  linked  together  with  all  of  God's 
children  who  inhabit  the  earth.  This  Is  the 
Image  which  compassion  Instills  In  our 
hearts,  and  which  can  save  our  future. 

We  are  approaching  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Those  men  who  signed  that  document  saw 
the  truth  of  their  times,  and  were  capttired 
by  a  vision  to  which  they  pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortimes,  and  their  sacred  honor.  To- 
day, if  we  are  to  act  in  that  same  spirit,  we 
siiould  issue  a  Declaration  of  Inter-depend- 
enoe.  pledging  to  It  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
cjuest  of  Mr.  Sarasini  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matprial:  ' 

Mr.  Kfmp.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steelm.\n.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

ATr.  Pailsback.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sandman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Freiizei..  for  20  minutes,  today. 

I  The  folIowinJt  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  M';.  Hcltzman)  to  revi.'^e  and 
extend  their  remarks  otid  include  ex- 
traneous material:  • 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  30  miuutes.  today. 

Mr.  Drinan.  lor   15  minute.*,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas.  fo:-  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brinkley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Met.cker.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  BoLANB,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1974. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Dennis,  to  Include  extraneous 
matter  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  Gilman  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Pepper 
amendment  to  H.R.  16900. 

Mr.  Steele,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Young  amend- 
ment during  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  988  In  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  today. 

Mr.  Preyer,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  Immediately  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  Ichord  amendment. 

Mr.  Bingham,  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Yates  on  H.R.  16900,  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Perkins,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Pepper 
amendment,  on  H.R.  16900,  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  to  extend  his  remarks 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Pepper  amend- 
ment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sarasin)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Lanbgrebe. 

Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Froehlich. 

Mr.  Oilman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  W"YMAN  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBOOK  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Cronin. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ketchitm. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  In  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Spence. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Holtzman)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  in  10 
Instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MmisH. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  seven  Instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfomia  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Aktoerson  of  California  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  de  Lugo  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 


SENATE   JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  transferring 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  certain  archives  and 
records  In  the  custody  of  the  National  Ar- 
chives of  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


U.S.C.  236];   to  the  Comnolttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  1276.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joe  H. 
Morgan; 

S.  2337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dulce  Pilar 
Castin  (Castln-Casas); 

S.  2382.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carldad  B. 
Balonan;  and 

S.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  to  grant 
the  stattis  of  permanent  residence  to  Ivy  May 
Glockncr  formerly  Ivy  May  Richmond  nee 
Pond. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
tiiat  the  House  do  now  adjourn, 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  10  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, October  3,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECLTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2815.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  the 
second  preliminary  report  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  pilot  special  supplemental  food 
program  for  women.  Infants,  and  children, 
pursuant  to  section  17  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

2816.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  determination 
relating  to  deferment  of  a  portion  of  the 
August  1,  1975,  construction  payment  due  the 
United  States  from  the  Arch  Hurley  Con- 
servancy District,  Tucumcarl  project,  N.  Mex., 
pursuant  to  section  1  of  Public  Law  86-308 
|43  U.S.C.  485b-l(b)l;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2817.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  (Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  U.S.  probation  officers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2818.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
second  annual  report  of  the  National  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Council,  ptirsuant 
to  section  1163(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

2819.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  management  of  aircraft  modifica- 
tion programs  In  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

2820.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting the  rejx)rt  and  recommendation  of  the 
Genera!  .^c.-ountlng  Off.ce  concerning  the 
claim  of  Joseph  J.  AndreT>.-s  agal;^st  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  45  Stat.  413   |31 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing:  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. H.  Res.  1299.  Resolution  Increasing 
the  number  of  positions  of  expert  transcrib- 
ers to  ofiicial  committee  reporters  (Rept.  No. 
93-1408) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  8864.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  to  incorporate  Little  League  Baseball 
to  provide  that  the  league  shall  be  open  to 
girls  as  well  as  to  boys:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-1409).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H  R.  13054.  A  bill  to  ehml- 
nate  discrimination  based  on  sex  in  the 
youth  programs  offered  by  the  Naval  SPa 
Cadet  Corps:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-1410).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SlSK:  Committee  on  Rules.  H.  Re«^. 
1387.  Resolution  amending  rule  XXIII. 
clause  6,  of  the  rules  of  the  House  (Rept.  No. 
93-1411).  Referred  to  the  Hotise  Calendar. 

Mr.  FATMAN:  Conmiittee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.3792  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1412) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.1769  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1413  > .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lliinois:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  16074.  A  bUl  to  provide 
available  nuclear  information  to  committees 
and  Members  of  Congress  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1414).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  12071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into 
negotiated  contracts  for  the  protection  from 
fires  of  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1415) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania:  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  H.R. 
16373.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  UrUted  States 
Code,  by  adding  a  section  562a  to  safeguard 
Individual  privacy  from  the  misuse  of  FedPr;il 
records  and  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 
granted  access  to  records  concerning  them 
which  are  maintained  by  Federal  agencle'^: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1416) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hou.=e 
Resolution  1410.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President  to  call 
a  AWhite  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services  In  1976  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1417).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MURPHY  Of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1411.  Re?oln*ion 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  16204. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  assure  the  development  of  a  national 
health  policy  and  of  effective  area  and  State 
health  planning  and  resources  development 
programs  (Rept.  No.  93-1418).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  BIAGGI : 
HP..   i6992.  A  fciU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  discrlml- 
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(for  himself.  Mr. 


xcli'.de  from  gross 

savings  In  the  case 

to  the  Committee 


Training   Act   of 
Jobs  for  unem- 


natory  and  unfair  compe:itlve  practices  la 

International    air    transpdrtation,    and    for 

oilier  purposes;   to  the  Conmittee  oa  Inter- 

otute  and  Foreign  Commerte. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIEI  D: 

H.R.  IC993.  A  bill  to  pro  libit  the  shipment 

in  Interstate  commerce  o; 

1.16  used  to  fight  other  dc  js  f.ir  purposes  of 

sport,    wagering,    or   cnte:  talnment;    to    the 

CoiiiuUttee  on  the  Judlcli  ry. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAl 

Clancy,  and  Mr.    yliLLS)  : 
H.R.   1G994.  A  bill   to  a  nend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to   si 
Income  $."iOO  of  Interest  on 
vi  on  individual  taxpayer 
on  Wavs  uud  Means. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  c.f  lesaa   (for  hlmseU, 
Mr.   Bafalis,   Mr.  Konc*li.o  of  New- 
York,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  II  nd  Mr.  Hober)  : 
H  R.  16995.  A  bill  to  amtnd  the  Clean  Air 
Act  tr>  prohibit  the  Admlnlptratcir  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agfenry  from  requir- 
ing an  Indirect  source  emission  review  as  a 
part  of  any  applicable  implementation  plan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Intei^tate  and  T'orelgn 
Ccramerce. 

Bv  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  16996.  A  bUl  to  aiicnd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to[  provide  that  the 
deduction  for  charitable  ci)ntrlbutloiis  shall 
be  allowable  whether  or  ttiot  the  taxpayer 
takes  the  standard  deduction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wav.s  and  Mean<;.[ 

By  Mr.  DOMTNICK  N.  DANIELS  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mi'. 
Patten,  Mr.  MiNisii,  and  Ms.  Holtz- 

MAN)  : 

H  R  76997.  A  bill  to  ampnd  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and 
1973  to  provide  additional 
ployed  persons  throtigh  prbgrams  of  public 
service  employment;  to  tv  e  Commiti.-^e  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr.  DENNIS: 
H.R.  i6998  A  bill  to  ainl^nd  the  I'ltenial 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  toi  provide  for  the 
valuation  of  a  decedent's  Interest  in  a  clo.oely 
held  business  for  estate  taia  purposer-;  t-o  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  o<  Alabama: 
IIR.  16999.  A  bill  to  rtmend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  provide  a  limitation 
of  2  years  on  civil  acllonsj  brought  to  pre- 
vent unlawful  eniploymentipractlces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  aAd  Labor. 

By    Mr.    SNYDER    (tor    hlmrelf,    Mr. 
Tatlor  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Shriver,  Mr.  Winnj  Mr.  GtryrR.  Mr. 
Baker,    Mr.    Vetsef,    Mr.    Scherle. 
Mr.  Abonor.  Mr.  HO^lis.  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.     Miller.     Mr.   'Hanraiian,     Mr. 
Wampler.  Mr.  YouNfe  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Wic«iNS,  ipr.  Httchinson, 
Mr.  SABAsrN.  Mr.  QrtLLEN,  Mr.  Find- 
ley,  Mr,  RotrssELorJ  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Madigan,  and  Mr.  H^ber)  : 
H.R    17000.  A  bill  to  prolijlbit  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  froiji  Imposing  any 
tax  or  fee  on  gasoline,  antl  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  oii  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I 

By  Mr.  SNYDER  (ffcr  himself.  Mr. 
TowTFLL  of  Nevada]  Mr.  Bray.  Mr. 
Steicer  of  Arizona]  Mr.  As:. brook, 
Mr.  Oboss.  Mr.  wAje,  Mr.  Parris. 
Mr.  Bttsgener.  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr. 
Powell  of  Ohio,  M».  Raii.sback.  Mr. 

FORSTTHE,     Mr.     CorfLITR,     Mr.     DtTN- 

CAN,  Mr.  MARAzm.  |*Ir.  Mrrciret.L  of 
New  York,  Mr.  CollJns  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  GiLMAN.JMr.  Proehlich. 
Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  ^B^RTIN  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  S\-ivims,  and  Mr. 
Myebs)  :  1 

H.R.  17001.  A  bill  to  prolibll  the  Fcdtral 
Fnergy  Admlnlstra^inn  froi^i  imposing  any 
tax  or  fee  on  gasoline.  and(  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  oil  Interstate."  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
HR.  17002.  A  bill  to  anlend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  lo  enlarfe  the  nuthcrlty 


of  the  National  Institute  for  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke  In  order  to  advance  a 
national  attack  on  multiple  sclerosis,  epi- 
lepsy, muscular  dystrophy,  and  other  dis- 
ea-sos;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
II.R.  17003.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968;  to  tl.s 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
II.R.  17004.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  de;'e!- 
ojimciU  of  a  IniTj-ramie  pl.in  to  advance  the 
n:itl<inal  uttnck  on  arthritis  and  rehited  mus- 
culoskoletpl  diseases  and  for  arthritis  train- 
ing and  demonstration  centers,  and  for  other 
pui'po'?s;  to  tl'.e  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  i'<005.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  tho 
United  StHtec  Code  to  establish  a  revolving 
fttnd  for  making  loatis  to  Individuals  re- 
loa.^cd  from  prison;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KYROS  (for  himse'.f.  Mr.  Vico- 
KiTO,  Mr.  Hechleh  of  West  Vlrghiia, 
Mr.    Sarasi'j,    Mr.    SAXTEanELD,    Mr. 
Pike.  Mr.  Kocii,  and  Mr.  Gude)  : 
H.R.    17006.    A   bUl    to   amend   the   act   of 
August  24,  I'JCG,  for  purposes  of  prohibiting 
tlie  shipment  in  Interstate  conimerce  of  dogs 
iiitenUed  to  be  used  to  fight  other  dogs  for 
purposci.    of   sport,    wngcring,    or   entertaUi- 
nisnl;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul'ture. 
By  Mr.  LENT; 
H.R.  17007.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  discrimina- 
tory   and    unfair    competitive    practices    in 
International    air    transportation,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
siaie  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  MARAZITI ; 
H.R.  17008.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come   the    first    $1,000    of    interest    received 
tiom  saviiigs  account  deposlt-s  in  home  lend- 
ing Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mcan.s. 

Bv  Mr.  M.-^THIAS  of  California; 
HR.  17009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  to  prohibit 
nee  discrimination  in  any  education  program 
or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance: to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HR.  17010.  A  bill  to  establish  a  working 
capital  fund  In  the  Department  of  Justice; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New"  York   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Brown  o! 
Calliornla.  Mr.  Bihsgeneb.  Mr.  Gude, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  17011.  A  bin  to  prohibit  certain  con- 
flicts of  Interest  between   financial   Institu- 
tions and  corporatlon-s  regulated  by  certain 
agencies  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  8ARASIN: 
H.R.  17012.  A  bill  to  provide  a  means  for 
a  compensating  U.S.  air  carriers  for  exces.slve 
or      discriminatory     airport      landing     fees 
charged  s-ach  carrier  In  a  foreign  country: 
to  tiie  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HJl.  17013.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
.'^ervation  and  management  of  fisheries,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Cormnltiee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himscir,  Mr.  Ba- 

DILLO,     Mr.     CVLVER,     Mr.     EdilLEMAN, 

Mr.  Frey,   Mr.   Fuqva,   Mr.   Gatoos. 
Ml'.    GiLMAN,    Mr.    Karsincton,    Mr. 

HCLSTOSKI,   Mr.   MOLLOHAN,   Mr.   Pab- 

Ris,  ilr.  Pheveb,  Mr.  Qlif.  Mr.  Rok, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
II  R.  17014.  A  bill  to  iucrea-so  the  pvallabll- 
i'.y  of  reasonably  priced  morttjage  credit  for 
home  pi'Tcha^es;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Curre  I'-y. 


By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lokg 
of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Matsumaga): 
H.R.  17015.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  Improved  educa- 
tional services  for  exceptional   children;   to 
establish  a  National  Clearinghouse  on  Excep- 
tional Children;   and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
II  R.  17016.  A  bill  to  ametid  the  act  of  Au- 
gust  24,  196G.  as  amended,  to  assure  humane 
treatment  of  certain  animals,  and  for  other 
purpor-'s;   to  tlie  Committee  on  Agriculttuc 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
HR.  17017.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  fiscal 
Integrity  of  the  Government  of  the  Unito,-l 
States,  through  the  establishment  of  controls 
with  respect  to  the  levels  of  Its  revenues  aiid 
budget  outlays,  by  reducing  the  wages  and 
other  emoluments  of  Members  of  Congress 
In    any    fiscal    year    in    which    Qovemment 
budget  outlays  exceed  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  O.Tice  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Archer,     Mr.     Scherle.     and     Mr. 
KrMP)  : 
H  R.  17018.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  change 
In  the  status  of  any  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  Is  In  a  missing  status 
under  chapter  10  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  until  the  provisions  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Accord  of  January  27,  1973.  have  been  fully 
complied  with;  to  the  Commliiee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BOB  waLSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Texas) : 
H.R.  17019.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tiou  at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices whose  retired  pay  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  pay  scales  in  eRcct  prior  to  January 
1,  1972,  and  for  other  purpoocs;  to  the  Ci;!n- 
mittee  on  Armed  Servicer. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER : 
H.R.   1702.'>.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  $1,000  of  interest  on  saving-.  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Ccm- 
mit'ee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
QviE.   Mr.   Perkins,  Ms.  Mink,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Petser,  Mr.  Meeds. 
Mr.  Sakasin.  Ms.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Ceoerbebc)  : 
H.R.  17021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  oa  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1905  to  cieate  the  American  Film  In- 
stitute  as   an   independent   agency;    to   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Dfi.  Clawson,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Cob- 
man,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachuset'.':, 
Mr.  Bees,  and  Mr.  St  Germain)  : 
H.R.  17022.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
authorize   tlie   use  of  ad  valorem   taxes  to 
satisfy  the  user  charge  system  requiiement; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.R.  17023.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  increr^'^e 
in  the  price  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
by  any  retailer  once  a  price  Is  places-  on  any 
such  commodity   by  such   retailer,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
DyMr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.    17024.   A    bUl    to   an^e-id    the   Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Art  of  1964  to  encourage 
urban  transportation  planning,  to  authorl.£e 
additional  funds  for  grants  and  other  as.slst- 
ance  to  urban  mass  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Comiulttee  on  Eankiut; 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.-;.  ORAPSO: 
II R.  17025.  A  bill  to  provi'ie  for  pubi;- 
ownerslitp  of  a'l  documents  prepared  for  or 
by  nrv  elected  Federal  olflclal  In  connection 
with  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  such 
oai''lal;  to  the  Comndttre  riii  House  Admlnh- 
triitlon. 
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By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJl.  17026.  A  bill  relating  to  former  Spealc- 
ers  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  17027.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 
HR.  17028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  increase 
the  subsistence  allowances  payable  to  vet- 
erans pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation 
training,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  17029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity for  infection  of  tax  returns  and  the  dis- 
closure of  Information  contained  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts 
(for  herself,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  BtmKE  of 
Florida,   Mr.    Bboomfield,    and    Mr. 
Peyser) : 
H.R.  17030.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration   from   imposing   any 
new  tax  or  fee  on  gasoline,  and  for  other 
purposee;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign   Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.    17031.    A   bill    to   amend    the    Duck 
Stamp  Act  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
moneys  received  from  sale  of  migratory-bird 
hunting  stamps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Robin- 
son of  Virginia,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr. 
Veyset,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
HuBER,  Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California, 
Mr.  Regula,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HR.    17032.   A  bill  to   esteblish  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  its  monetary  policy,  through  the 
establishment  of  controls  with  respect  to  the 
levels  of  its  revenues  and  budget  outlays, 
the  issuance  of  money,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  budget,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    CoNTERs,    Mr.   Yates,   Mr. 
Matne,    Mr.    PueuA,    Mr.    Hechleb 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr. 
Gunteb,    Mr.    Eilberg,   Mr.    Taylor, 
of  North  CEirollna,  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr. 
Conlan,    Mr.    Charles    Wilson    of 
Texas,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.   Hanra- 
HAN,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Cleveland,      Mr.      Fauntrot,      Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Heinz,  and 
Mr.  Guyer)  : 
H.R.  17033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Individuals 
a  limited  exclusion  from  gross  Income  for 
Interest  on  deposits  in  certain  savings  Instl- 
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tutions;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  17034.  A  bill  to  extend  the  deadline 
for  seeking  assistance  with  regard  to  dis- 
aster relief  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  17035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
amounts  not  in  excess  of  $500  a  year  re- 
ceived by  volunteer  firemen  shall  not  be 
subject  to  income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN: 
H.R.  17036.  A  bill  to  require  certain  rec- 
ords concerning  foreign  travel  by  Members 
of  Congress  and  employees  of  Congress  to 
be  published  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  to  require  such  records  for  certain  exec- 
utive branch  appointees  to  be  submitted  to 
the  respective  Appropriations  Committees 
and  to  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
HJl.  17037.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Mingo  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
Wayne  and  Stoddard  Counties,  Mo.,  as  wil- 
derness; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS: 
H.R.   17038.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  earnings 
limitation  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  17039.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  serv- 
ice pension  to  certain  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  pension  to  the  widows  of  such 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.J.  Res.  1153.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  January 
of  each  year  as  "March  of  Dimes  Birth  De- 
fects Prevention  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRON: 
H.  Res.  1402.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  Federal  buildings 
should  be  designed  or  modified  so  as  to  pro- 
vide adequate  recreational  and  athletic  facil- 
ities for  persons  employed  In  such  buildings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
H.  Res.  1403.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  Stat«s  of  America  that  the  people  of 
Wales  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of 
self-determination;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN   (for  herself,  Mr. 
"coNYERS,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Retjss, 
and  Mr.  Stokes: 
H.  Res.  1404.  Resolution  directing  the  Pres- 
ident to  provide  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tlves  information  relating  to  certain  services, 
facilities,  and  payments  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

EUYKENDALL)  ; 

H.  Res.  1405.  Resolution  expressing  the 
concern  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  financial  situation  of  United 
States  fiag  carriers  engaged  in  international 
air  transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 

H.  Res.   1406.  Resolution  providing  funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.  Res.  1407.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H.  Res.  1408.  E^soiation  concerning  tlie 
safety  and  freedom  of  Valentyn  Moroz, 
Ukrainian  historian;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 

H.  Res.  1409.  Resolution  that  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  there 
should  be  no  continuation  of  the  announced 
general  program  of  amnesty  for  Vietnam-era 
draft  dodgers  or  deserters  until  a  full  ac- 
counting is  made  ot  American  servicemen 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  ajid  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  FISH: 

H.R.  17040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Suk 
Chin  and  Hae  Suk  Chin;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarj-. 

H.R.  17041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sang 
Kook  Chung  and  Hwa  Soon  Chung;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ?.  17042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mce 
Kv'ung  Cho  and  Hee  Kyung  Cho;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17043.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ae  Sook 
Song  and  Mi  Yun  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciaxv. 

By  Mr.  MYERS: 

H.R.  17044.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Systems 
Command;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 

528.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Norman  Malloyd,  Farchman,  Mississippi,  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievances,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Comnattee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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THE  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICE 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mr,  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees will  meet  presently  to  consider 
H.R.  14214,  the  Health  Services  Act.  This 
measure  provides  for  Federal  funding  of 
family  planning  programs,  community- 
based  health  centers  for  both  primai-y 
iie.ttriient  and  mental  liealth  care,  and 


expanded  health  services  for  migrant 
workers,  all  through  a  program  of  reve- 
nue sharing. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Senate  ver- 
sion, S.  3280,  includes  an  important  pro- 
vision for  home  health  care  programs 
that  is  not  part  of  the  House  bill.  That 
provision  originally  appeared  as  a  free- 
standing bill,  H.R.  15186,  the  Home 
Health  Services  Act,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  Mr.  Steelman  of  Texas  and  my- 
self, along  with  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues. As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  15186,  I 
strongly  urge  the  conferees  to  adopt  the 
Senate  amendment  which  provides  for 
home  health  care. 


It  has  been  argued  that  home  healih 
services  do  not  pro\'ide  significantly  bet- 
ter patient  care  than  that  offered  t-. 
institutions.  I  believe  that,  from  both  a 
medical  and  a  psycholo^cal  standpoint, 
home  health  care  can  be  shown  to  be 
superior  to  institutionalization  in  most 
cases.  To  corroborate  my  position,  I 
woiOd  hke  to  share  with  my  colleague.-? 
a  letter  that  I  recently  received  from  Ms. 
Eunice  B.  Cooper.  She  is  a  communhy 
health  nurse  whose  long  experience  in 
the  field  of  home  health  treatment  has 
led  her  to  endorse  the  home  health  serv- 
ices plar.. 

The  letter  fcUowi: 
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h  ruirse  of  lonp 
m   home   health 


M 'IiEAjr,  Va., 
September  3.  1974. 

Hi'il.    DtiNALD    M.    Fr.ASIB, 

Home  Office  Building, 
'.Vc-'in^tcn.  DC. 

Dhab  Concressma.v  FBASEi:  I  wish  to  state 
i.iv  support  for  yoiir  bill, 
■pciisoied  with  Alan  Steelman  ol  Texaa.  My 
q'-.aiihcations  for  making  tills  statement  lii- 
^Uide  the  following: 

1  am  a  community  heal 
.-.tfijiding.  with  experience 
.ai-c  In  Ne',v  York  City,  Biston,  Massachu- 
setts. Washington.  D.C.,  aad  Northciii  Vir- 
ginia. I  hold  the  depree  of  Master  of  C.  iencp 
:u  Nursing  and  have  betn  ft  member  of  the 
iiuising  faculty  at  two  i-ea  colleges.  M.v 
n.irsli.g  experience  has  lncl|ided  con.sldeinbic 
contact   with   nursing   hoi^e   patknts. 

Jt  Is  my  firm  conviction]  ba=*d  on  oKser- 
\  'ion  of  patients  both  at  liome  an'.l  in  nur.":- 
r.ic;  hfmes.  tbat  geriatric  pitlents  frequently 
mnlntRln  a  higher  level  ofj  health,  are  more 
contented,  remain  In  touc4  with  renllty  and 
in  the  mainstream  of  life  jon<,er  v.  hen  cared 
lor  nt  home.  It  1.=;  my  f  i  li  ther  conviction. 
'.>».-cd  ou  oxpeiience,  give  i  adequate  nur;;- 
iui;'support  many  families  can  learn  to  take 
tare  oi  their  elderly  memb«  rs  and  wotild  pre- 
fer to  do  so.  I  have  observ  ;d  that  many  pa- 
tients require  minimal  nv  rsiug  support  for 
relatively  long  periods  o'  tluie.  but  that 
■without  this  support  Fomi  form  of  Institu- 
tional care  becomes  nrcesst  ry. 

A;ltle  from  the  humnnltariau  rsprcts  of 
home  health  care,  the  cost  dUTerenilal  be- 
tween this  type  of  care  and  institutional  cart- 
is  considerable.  As  an  lllLslratlou  I  should 
like  to  describe  a  persona    experienre. 

This  summer  I  had  the  j  (rivllege  of  assist- 
ing a  iii-iglibor  in  tiie  ca -e  of  her  n\otlK'r 
during  the  last  six  weeks  of  her  life.  The 
patient  had  been  hopplta!  zod,  a.id  transfer 
lo  a  nursing  home  for  tl  e  terminal  phase 
o;  her  Uluc-^s  Wiis  recoirunc  ;idcd.  Instead,  my 
iiei;;.Uhor  chcse  to  accept :  the  re^ponsibllily 
fi>r  carii.g  for  her  mother  at  Lome.  I  func- 
tioiicd  In  much  the  same  wuy  a*  a  vlsitin;,- 
nurse.  The  nursing  suppor  .  which  I  provided 
consisted  of  teachi)ig  tbe  f  .indamenttil  nurs- 
ing skills  required  iii  the  c  ire  of  tlie  patient. 
in;»k:;ig  atiaptatious  to  th;  I  care  as  the  pa- 
tient's condition  oeclluec ;  doing  fcr  the 
family  a  few  things  that  tiey  were  not  able 
to  do  fi-.r  themselves,  and  nelpincr  the  family 
prepare  for  the  Inevitablejdeath.  Extensive 
iuuiing  cire  w:,s  required  vhlch  thf  family 
V;-.s  able  to  pio'. ide  undei  my  supervl-ion. 
The  patient's  death  was  c  ignlfied  and  she 
remained  able  to  contriijupe  to  tiie  life  of 
the  family  until  the  end. 

If  the  patient  had  been  ill  a  nursing  home 
It  is  unlikely  that  she  woi  Id  hate  received 
the  ro:islstently  high  qualitv,  concerned  and 
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Uiembers  of  the  fiimiiy.  In  a  Idition.  the  fam 


rod   to  meet   the 
bonie,    since    the 


ily   would   ha',  e   been   rcqu 

full    cost    of    tlie    nursing 

patient  \.-as  01.  too  youn^  lor  Medicare  aud. 

althoujjh  v.ot  venlthy.  too  ffflucnt  to  qualify 

for   M'.'dlcaid,    The   family 

cost    of    a   nursing   hc-me 
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.vlsi^h  thji  patient  required.  t!.e  cost  would 


haie  uteii  S-1500  per  nion 
employed  by  a  local  Visitir 


',i>':i.  the  coct  woi'ld  ha-.e  heen  $31  per  visit, 
cr  npprcxlmately  $G50  for  the  number  oJ 
.its  I  made  during  thl-:  si  c-week  period. 

TM<!   l.«   a   .-^Ingle   illustration   of   a   wlde- 
-ivead  phenomenon. 

Other  community  health Innrses  could  cite 
n.iny  such  examples . 
Sincerely, 

Ef.MCE  B  Coofta,  R.N.,  M.S.N. 
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PIERRE  TO  HOST  NORTH 
AMERICAN  FINiVLS 
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HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or    SO',  TIT    DAKOTA 

If    THE  HOUSt-:  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesduv,  October  1.  1974 

Ml-.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Spoaker.  just  over 
a  month  ago.  this  Nation  witnessed  the 
historic  and  itnprecedemed  change  of 
leadei-ship  when  President  Ford  became 
tlie  37th  Pre.<;ident  of  tlie  United  States 
Because  of  the  maenitude  of  the  sig- 
niflcancc  of  that  occa.sion,  other  impor- 
tant evcnt.s  wl\icli  occuiicd  at  tliat  time 
escaped  llie  attention  of  the  Nation  tliat 
they  oiheni.  ise  might  have  received.  One 
such  event  was  the  North  American 
Championship  Buffalo  Chip  Flip  which 
occurred  in  Pierre,  S.  Dak.  Because  my 
coUea^cs  niP!'  not  have  noted  that  event 
for  tlie  reason  stritcd,  I  would  like  to  set 
forth  the  following  article  which  fore- 
told that  significant  occasion.  The  arti- 
cle, whicli  was  taken  from  the  July  1974 
edition  ol  Buffalo,  the  ofBcial  publica- 
tion ot  the  National  Buffalo  A.s.sociation. 
follows : 

PKRRn  To  Host  North  AiiFHiCAX  Finals 

Hi.-forlc  ally  buflalo  chips  have  been  used 
for  a  wide  variety  of  purpot-es  including  fer- 
titlzrr  and  heating  fuel,  but  on  Augubt  B  In 
Pierre,  S^uth  Dakota  builalo  chips  will  be 
put  to  an  entirely  new  use  as  a  ral.ssilc  in 
competition  for  the  North  Ar.icrican  CUam- 
]M   hsliip   Bu.Tnlo  Chip   Fiip. 

'J'lie  Internaiional  event  Is  being  sponsored 
by  American  Buffalo  Association  which  is 
hecidquai  ered  in  Pierre  and  wiU  highlight 
activities  dining  1974  Oahe  Days,  August  7  11 
in  Plerre-Ft.  Pi?ire 

Tlie  optu  competition  will  be  based  on 
'■peed,  distance  and  aituracy  in  men'b. 
V  omen's  und  k.^i's  divisions.  A  grand  chum- 
plon  will  be  awarded  the  Roy  Uouck  Pre.'^l- 
(leniliil  trophy. 

Hoy  HoiKk,  pre.-ident  of  National  Buffalo 
Association  and  the  large.<^t  producer  of  buf- 
ialo  in  the  coiuiiry  «1U  also  provide  the  chips 
I'.r  tiie  flip. 

In  comnieui.ng  on  the  competition.  Houek 
said,  "Tiie  Pierre-Fi.  Pierre  iirea  is  the  buffalo 
capital  of  tlie  wc^-ld,  aiid  It  Is  only  fitting 
that  ilie  Nurtti  Ameiican  fiiial.j  be  he'd  here." 

According  to  experts  of  the  competition. 
ti-.rre  are  two  ways  to  launcli  the  chip  into 
flljiiit.  One  is  to  sail  the  composition  similar 
to  a  frisbee.  and  the  other  Is  to  approach 
pa4.ilng  a.  chip  Lu;o  fli^hi,  like  :.  d:.-^cu.; 
il'rowc-r. 

Like  rodeos,  chip  flippUig  is  an  oiiginal 
AmericdU  spoi  L  which  started  before  recorded 
I'.islory.  F.arly  hunters  of  bufiu'.o  used  to 
throw  the  chips  in  frustrauon  after  niibbiiig 
i;  shot  at  ihe  king  cjf  the  plaiiv*. 

Ciilp  flipplna;  reached  a  high  in  popularity 
during  the  1860's  and  70's  when  early 
|yio;ieci:;  cjHccied  tlieiii  for  lieaiing  and 
cooking.  Developing  an  accurate  flip  allowed 
gatherers  of  liie  chips  to  cover  a  larger  area 
i^.thoi't  ha\lng  to  move  the  hori'C  and  wagon 

'Ibe  sprri  died  U-.^e  In  tlie  10th  century 
'•■►leii  hertis  of  buffalo  disappeared  from  the 
Great  Plains  and  chip  production  diminished. 

From  a  herd  of  less  than  100  raised  by 
Scot'y  rhllip  In  the  Ft.  Pierre  area  la  the 
early  IfiOo  s,  the  total  number  of  butfalo  has 
t,iown  lo  more  tlir»n  1:0.000.  Ol  this  number. 
i.pproximutely  5,00o  a.e  hi  tlie  Pierre-Ft. 
Plrrre  area. 

Af  a  result,  tlie  poptilsrity  of  chip  flipping 
1b  reviving.  •We  realli^e  that  ciap  flipping  is 
rot  as  popular  as  cow  pie  throwing,  because 
cov.'  pies   are   more  couiinou   aud  accesslbie 


to  ir.'.re  people."  raid  Houck,  "but  at  tlie 
same  time,  a  good  cow  pie  thrower  can  be- 
come a  chip  flipper  with  very  little  practice." 
In  the  North  American  Championships, 
each  contestant  will  be  allowed  three  tos.'^es 
within  30  seconds  w  itb  the  best  toss  recorded 
for  championship  honors.  Tlie  event  is  sched- 
uled to  start  at  8  p.m.  on  August  8  in  down- 
town Pierre,  with  f  1  eiivry  fee. 


AN  ENGINEER  IN  CONGRESS  TELLS 
IT  LIKE  IT  IS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    V.ibCON5IN 

IN  TKiE  HOt-TSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Tuesday,  O.fdbcr  1.  1974 

Mr  STEIGER  of  ■\\''isconsln.  Hfr. 
Speaker,  we  have  in  Congress  Individuals 
from  a  wide  range  of  backgrounds. 
There  are  among  us  a  large  number  of 
lawyers  and  businessmen;  however,  very 
few  engmeers  now  serve. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  Vjc 
Veysey,  who  has  his  engineering  deg  ee 
from  California  Institute  of  Technologj- 
and  his  M.A.  from  Harvard,  by  dint  of  his 
contribution.s  has  made  an  excellent 
ai-gument  for  greater  participation  In  the 
political  arena  br  those  from  the  engi- 
neering field.  Vic  has  shown  himself  to 
I'e  a  thoughtful,  coiiscientio'.i^  and  effec- 
tive legislator. 

A  recent  issue  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering magazine  featured  an  Interview 
with  'Vic  VEYstr.  That  interview  merits 
the  considei  ^^tion  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
giess.  and  I  would  like  now  to  .'hare  it 
\  ith  all  readers  of  Uie  Record. 

An  KNc-mttn  in  Congress  Teixs  It 
Like  Ii  Is 

Victor  V.  Veysey  (R.  43rd  District.  Calif.) 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Congress  in  1970. 
Veysey  was  bom  In  Los  Angelef:.  lie  received 
his  eugiueoiing  degree  from  Caflfornla  In- 
stitute of  lechnology  and  hia  MA  from 
Harvard.  He  worked  as  an  engineer  on 
rockets  and  ordnance  for  the  Navy  ar.U  later 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  but  be 
has  also  been  a  rancher.  Industrial  relations 
mraager,  and  plant  manager.  In  his  first 
teim,  Veysty  served  on  the  House  Cciinmlttee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Committee 
on  Administration.  Now  In  Ms  second  term, 
he  if  on  the  powerful  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  What  follows  is  an  Informal  In- 
torvicv.-  v. ith  Vevsey  by  WUllani  P.  Miller, 
ASAIL  Washingtou  RepresentTtlve;  Kitlpb  L 
ClarK,  Director,  IEEE  Waalungtoa  Office; 
and  Nancy  Rueili,  Ncivs  Editor,  ME.  Pho;o- 
grapiilc  coverage  v.  as  provided  by  Maiy 
Parl-i,  Assoc.  i:cU'or.  Projcssional  Er.glnecr 
magazlue. 

Milt  En.  .\-  you  :.re  i-.ware  there  are  very 
few  engliieeis  who  have  eutc-red  the  political 
arena.  I  wondered  ii  you  v^ould  give  u?  your 
\  lews  on  that. 

Vfysey.  I  tliiuk  ;i-.e  tecluilcal  type  of  mind 
i.-i  ntlr:iOted  to  cnglneeiing  and  .science,  and 
ti-.cy  are  not  so  prone  to  fcc-l  a',  home  and 
ventiuc  into  ti.e  liiianglble.^  nnd  tiie  im- 
ponderables or  po^i'lcU  Ufe.  That's  the  big 
difference.  As  an  engineer  I  was  always 
i.iughi  tl.e-e  L-.  no  physical  probiem  that's 
y.ot  sol'.a'o'e  ir  jcu  have  the  Unit.  in:-i;ey, 
and  other  resources.  In  the  political  arena.  I 
am  not  at  al:  sure  tiiat  some  of  the  pro'^ilnns 
cui  be  easily  solved.  Tlii*  makes  engineers 
and  scientists  feel  pret'y  uncomfortable — 
when  they  can't  put  numbers  down  and  say 
with  some  conudence  that  this  is  so  and 
iiiar  is  BO  within  a  certain  margin  of  error. 
Yv>u   can":   s;.y    that:   The   political    field   Is 
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under  a  different  set  of  rules  than  that  of 
tlie  physical  laws.  So  I  think  most  engineer- 
ing types  just  don't  find  themselves  com- 
fortable in  the  poUUcal  field,  and  that  prob- 
^vjiy  accounts  for  the  disproportionate 
hi.mber  of  us  who  venture  Into  it. 

MiLLts.  Since  there  are  a  lot  of  legislative 
jjvoSiems  that  Involve  technology,  do  you  feel 
I  lie  engineer  has  an  obligation  to  society  to 
spe.ik  out? 

VEVSET.  Well,  I  think  he  does.  I  think  we 
v.uuld  be  much  better  off  for  having  tliat  In- 
put when  important  decisions  are  being 
n;,ide.  All  too  often  the  practitioner  in  the 
political  field  doesn't  understand  the  tech- 
nology. But  we  are  getting  Into  a  more  and 
mors  complex  technical  society  all  of  the 
time,  'i'ou'd  better  be  able  to  cope  with  that. 

Mn-LER.  I  get  this  question  when  I  go  on 
speaking  tours:  How  should  we  go  about  get- 
ting involved  in  our  local  community  af- 
fairs? How  do  we  get  started? 

Veysey.  Well,  It  Is  awfully  easy  to  get  in- 
volved, really.  The  decision  they  have  to 
malie  Is  that  it  is  of  Interest  to  them  to 
pursue  tliese  other  areas  and  that  there  is 
value  in  the  participation.  Once  they  mike 
that  decision  they  have  no  trouble  getting 
involved.  There  are  many  ways  by  which 
they  can  slip  Into  it,  anywhere  from  discus- 
sion groups  in  the  neighborhood  or  precinct 
level  or  any  level  of  politics. 

RtTETH.  What  if  they  are  iiiLerested  in  ad- 
vising government,  but  not  getting  involved 
in  politics  per  se? 

Veysey.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  chances  to 
do  that  too.  I  was  Just  looking  over  the  list 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  Ad- 
visory Council,  or  course  this  is  a  very  high 
level.  It's  a  distinguished  group.  The  advice 
is  needed  at  many  levels  of  government,  and 
I  think  we're  changing  our  ways  of  handling 
that  here  in  Washington.  We  did  have  a 
science  adviser  to  the  president  for  some 
time.  The  latest  one  was  a  scientist,  a  very 
well-qualified  scientist,  who  never  did  learn 
how  to  function  comfortably  In  the  political 
arena:  so  I  don't  think  he  enjoyed  his  tour 
here  and  maybe  it  was  not  as  successful  as 
it  could  have  been.  Now  that  function  has 
been  put  In  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Congress  is  going  to  have  Its  own 
group  to  advise  en  the  adecuacy  of  our 
procedure  in  a  number  of  technical  fields.  I 
have  Senator  Kennedy's  news  release  desciib- 
Ing  a  half  dozen  areas  they  have  decided  to 
Investigate.  Including  energy,  the  ocean,  food 
and  drugs,  health,  transportation,  and  mate- 
rials. 

Clark.  The  president  asked  Dixy  Lee  Bay 
to  prepare  the  overall  energy  R&D  plan. 

Veysey.  Yes,  Dixy  Lee  Bay  prepared  this 
energy  program,  which  I  wrote  some  criticism 
about.  I  applaud  the  direction  It  is  seeking. 
but  I  detected  in  its  makeup  the  same  thing 
the  press  Is  now  criticizing.  That  is  a  pretty 
heavy  AEG  bias.  I  criticized  this  several 
months  ago.  when  it  first  came  out.  My  par- 
ticular pet  Interest  Is  gcothermal  develop- 
ment in  California.  This  is  the  coming  thing 
and  there  Is  only  slight  mention  of  geo- 
thermal  in  that  project.  It  sugcests  huge 
amounts  for  nuclear  work  and  fusion  v/av 
down  the  line.  All  of  these  things  are  great; 
I  cant  b3  against  any  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  Im  not  sure  they  are  really  looking  at 
the  close-rante  aspects,  and  I  wrote  her  about 
it.  She  responded  that  If  you  look  at  the  per- 
ceulftffe  Increases,  we  only  raised  atomic  en- 
ergv  by  60  percent  while  we  raised  geother- 
mal  by  100  percent:  100  percent  of  one  dollar 
Is  only  one  dollar. 

Miller.  I  noticed  that  you  wrote  a  bill  on 
energy  research  and  development  and  also 
I  few  on  the  oil  problems.  Would  you  like  to 
bay  something  about  those  bUls? 

Veysey.  WeU.  I  think  that  my  bill  on  the 
overall  field  of  energy  is  the  only  one  I've  seen 
moving  on  a  number  of  different  fronts  at 
the  same  Ume,  in  such  a  way  as  to  imple- 
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ment  readily  what  she  (Dixy  Lee  Bay]  was 
taliang  about  in  terms  of  funding  propos- 
als— to  get  on  down  the  road  toward  Inde- 
pendence at  the  earliest  possible  time.  We 
put  together  a  number  of  different  things 
In  one  bill  and  persented  that  as  a  package. 
However,  that  Isn't  the  way  things  are  going 
to  move  in  the  Congress.  It  makes  a  good 
talking  pcsUion,  but  thlng.n  move  in  various 
committees. 

Clark.  What's  your  general  reaction  to 
H.R.  11510  that  sets  up  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration? 

Vkysey.  Well,  we  really  need  to  get  on  with 
some  of  these  organizational  changes.  'We 
need  !;  bill  that  sets  tip  a  unified  office  of 
energy,  pulling  tofjether  the  efforts  of  the 
AEC,  Interior,  and  wherever  else  it  may  be 
within  the  government.  Then  v.e  need  the 
research  to  back  it  up.  I  think  the  gcvern- 
me'it  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  putting  a  sub- 
s'antial  amount  of  mrney  in  research  and 
development  in  tMs  field.  Our  R&D  effort 
has  been  really  declining  if  you  consider 
inflation  ar.d  thinr-s  like  th.it  over  the  past 
several  years.  Tlils  is  very  unfortunate  as  it's 
an  iivestment  in  the  future  we  must  really 
kf.ep  at  a  hi^h  level.  I  suppose  that  private 
businp^s  k'nd  of  parallels  what  the  govern- 
meiit  does.  The  government  does  approxi- 
mately 45  percent  cf  the  B  &  D  Investment, 
but  that  ys  an  Indication  to  olhsrs  as  to 
which  V.  av  to  go. 

EurrH.  Are  you  v.'Jllng  to  make  any  guesses 
as  to  when  we  are  coini;  to  have  a  bill  like 
this?  In  light  of  the  vcio  of  the  Emergency 
Eneroy  Bili.  it  serms  rather  questionable 
wheiiier  we  are  really  going  lo  get  any  bi^ 
e.neriy  b'Us  or  rpcrgani^ation. 

Veysey.  Dc  you  know  the  way  I  think  re- 
organization Is  really  done  In  Washington? 
The  executive  branch  goes  ahead  and  does 
it  and  everybody  In  Congress  complains 
like  hell.  Then  in  about  a  year  Congress 
comes  around  and  cleans  everything  up. 
That's  the  way  It's  usually  done.  I  think 
this  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  Corgress. 
I  don't  think  that  with  all  of  the  complain- 
ing Congress  does  that  it  shows  any  leader- 
ship at  all.  There  are  a  few  exceptions — Mike 
McCormack  is  one  good  example. 

CLARK.  He's  picked  out  particular  Items 
s.ich  as  solar  energy  and  geothcrmal  energy 
to  get  something  done  before  they're  lost  in 
ihe  !)lg  shufHe. 

Veysey.  Exactly.  I  have  worked  with  hlni 
on  some  of  those  things,  testifying  to  the 
subcommittee  on  these  matters.  It's  unfor- 
tunate there  aren't  more  in  Congress,  espe- 
cially those  In  leadership  and  power,  who 
will  move.  You  know  they  sit  there  and  say, 
"Well,  you  know,  the  executive  branch  will 
send  down  a  bill  to  us  one  of  these  days 
and  we'll  take  a  look  at  that  and  well  fix 
it  a  different  way  and  we'll  send  it  back." 

Miller.  I'd  like  to  get  your  feelings  on  pcs- 
Eible  revisions  to  EPA  clean  air  and  water 
regulations  ver.^ui  our  cnerj-y  problems. 
Obviously  some  of  these  are  going  to  be  in 
conflict. 

VI:YR'^Y.  Yes,  you  are  right,  and  particularly 
when  it  comes  lo  dividing  a  limited  amount 
cf  federal  dollars  lietween  energy  sources  and 
cleaning  our  environment.  Somewhere  along 
the  line,  that  creates  quite  a  real  conflict. 
There  will  be  no  end  to  that  type  of  balanc- 
ing, and  I  think  we  can  do  both  things  rea- 
sonably well. 

Ctolng  back  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1S69 
or  1970  we  really  didn't  have  the  right 
Bclentiflc  information  on  which  to  act.  Con- 
gress wrote  into  that  bill  hard  and  fast 
limitations  on  automobiles  in  terms  of  so 
many  grtuns  per  mile  there  can  be  by  such 
liud  such  a  dale.  They  had  no  basis  except 
the  thttmest  scientific  data  to  lean  on.  Now 
we  have  fouud  out  more  about  some  of  the 
effects  and  noueffects  on  health.  We'd  prob- 
ably take  a  difierent  point  of  view  and  not 
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write  the  absolute  numbers  Into  the  bill 
today  if  we  were  doing  it  today. 

BtJETH.  Do  you  think  they  will  revise  the 
absolute  numbers  out  of  the  bill? 

Veysey.  That  is  another  matter.  It  is  a 
little  like  revising  down  Social  Security.  To 
the  engineer  that's  easy.  If  you  make  a  mis- 
take you  correct  it.  Here  you  can't  do  that. 
If  you  get  Social  Security  too  high  you  can't 
take  It  away  f.-om  the  people.  You  raise 
everjbody  el"e  up  to  match  and  remove 
the  i.nequity  that  way. 

Taking  the  ntmabers  out  of  the  bill  is  In 
effect  saying  we  were  wrong,  and  everybody 
would  yell,  "Wow.  you've  let  the  big  oil  com- 
panies and  the  auto  Industry  do  it  to  j-ou 
again."  We  will  have  to  find  some  way  to  get 
a  solution  to  this  technical  problem.  I  was 
deeply  concerned  about  this  when  I  first 
came,  back  in  1971.  We  held  an  air-pollution 
conference  in  California  attended  by  manu- 
ficturers,  engineers,  and  the  oil  companies. 
We  had  somebody  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
rrent  present  so  they  could  not  be  accused 
of  collusion  or  restraint  of  trade  for  some- 
ttii-.ig  tliey  said  or  did.  We  got  some  very 
interesting  insight  into  this  field.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  we  were  on  the  wrong  track, 
not  in  terms  of  the  long-range  objectives  but 
in  terms  of  writing  in  absolute  numbers. 

Uleth.  On  pollution-control  legislation. 
Senator  Muskle  has  said  that  If  you  legislate 
a  chai.ge  and  enforce  it.  the  technology  will 
come  along.  Do  you  give  any  credence  to 
this? 

Vev.<?ey.  There  is  some  credence  in  this,  as 
people  need  a  reason  to  solve  a  problem; 
either  a  financial  reason,  social  reason,  politi- 
cal reason,  or  legal  reason.  You  have  to  be 
touch  enough  to  stick  with  it.  You  can  say 
■v.e're  going  to  shut  Detroit  down,  that 
they're  not  going  to  build  one  car  in  the 
United  States  until  they  meet  a  certain 
St  andard  no  matter  how  wrong  that  standard 
I;;  and  you'll  get  an  answer.  Now  maybe  its 
a:i  answer  that  is  enormously  costly  In  fuel, 
in  money,  in  maintenance,  in  retooling,  and 
everything  else.  Is  that  what  you  want  to 
force  on  the  people  by  saying  we're  going  to 
make  you  go  to  1.7  grams  per  mila  and  no 
:r.ore? 

Cl.\p.k.  The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that 
there  are  euglieering  projects  that  will  po- 
tentially meet  this  requirement,  li'ice  I'ne 
stratified-charge  engine,  but  Detroit  Is  still 
going  down  the  road  with  catalytic  con- 
verters. 

VrysEY.  That's  right,  bacause  that's  the  sim- 
plest way  to  go  in  a  hurry.  The  Detroit  peo- 
ple say,  "When  you  started  phasing  In  the 
c!ean-air  standards  you  forced  us  to  divert 
all  the  englners  to  the  task  of  meeting  the 
standard.  You  pressed  us  too  fast.  We  didn't 
have  people  to  look  ahead  to  1976  and  iiow 
to  meet  those  standards."  I  think  it's  partly 
an  excuse.  You  can  surely  do  both  things. 

I've  been  doing  a  little  research  with  the 
Library  of  Cong  re -vs  on  using  methanol  as  a 
fuel  augmentation  and  as  a  way  to  transport 
energy  without  going  to  cold-temperature 
technology.  Solid  waste  and  garbage,  as  well 
&3  coal,  can  also  be  converted  to  methanol. 

CLArx.  They  say  that  33  pounds  of  wsste 
can  produce  a  gallon  of  fuel. 

Veysey.  That's  right.  This  l3  a  tech'iology 
vve're  going  to  have  to  get  into^solving 
two  problems  simtiltaneously — energy  and 
waste  difposal.  We  can  do  it,  too. 

RuETH.  Speaki;ig  realistically,  could  or  will 
a  lot  of  this  be  done  by  the  private  sector 
and  the  government  working  together  as  a 
team  rather  than  as  adversaries? 

Vevsey.  I  think  we  could  get  a  lot  of  this 
done  if  we  resolve  to  puU  together.  The 
first  eugineerhig  work  I  did  after  college 
was  rocket  development  with  the  Navy,  and 
later  atomic  bomb  work  in  the  Manhattan 
Project.  I  stood  in  awe  of  what  you  can 
achieie  when  you  single  out  Just  one  clear 
objecti\e    aud    then   have    the    government 
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bring  the  manpower,  materials,  and  resources 
to  focus  on  that  objective.  Our  trouble  Is 
111  deciding  on  the  ote  thing  we  want  to 
lio  M\d  then  clearly  g^lng  about  It. 

RiTETH.  Now  that  the  energy  crisis  Is  Just 
a  problem,  are  we  really  going  to  put  forth 
itUs  big  unified  effort?  | 

Veysey.  I  hope  we  do,  or  we'll  be  right 
back  In  a  crisis  very  sofn.  The  Arabs  are  not 
eclng  to  stay  put.  Th#y  have  learned  that 
they  could  turn  the  vaiye  off. 

Rlcth.  In  the  area  j  of  mass  transit,  do 
you  think  there  will  b^  operating  subsidies 
for  commuter  trains  and  buses? 

Veysey.  It's  an  awful  Can  of  wornvs  because 
lis  a  rat  hole  you  can  >iever  fill.  The  bigger 
the  subsidy,  the  bigger  they  have  to  be.  We 
ought  to  be  moving  str|)nger  Uito  the  avail- 
able types  of  mass-transit  systems.  I  have 
to  think  of  our  unique  Situation  In  southern 
California,  which  Is  tl^c  worst  problem  of 
any  area.  Buses  are  protiably  the  only  answer 
there,  and  we  need  a  rapid  step  forward  In 
that  technology.  There  is  a  whole  generation 
of  new  ways  of  moving  bcople  coming  along. 
BcETH.  Some  mass-irln^:it  people  say  they 
cannot  operate  without  jeither  Inderal,  state, 
or  local  subsidies. 

Veysey.  I  don't  know  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment ought  to  cou^ol  subsidies.  Con- 
sidering the  effectiveness  a:<d  scope  of  the 
operation.  I  Just  don't  ihink  It  would  work 
satisfactorily. 

Rdbth.  Then  what  eaii  we  do  to  Increase 
and  Improve  mass  traiilt  wil.iont  making 
It  too  expensive? 

Veysey.  It  depends  on  Ihe  price  of  tat-olinc. 
If  it  gets  to  one  dolliir  b  gallon  people  will 
use  mass  transit.  They'll biave  to.  If  you  start 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  fl;  ed-mll  rapid  tran.ilt 
system  from  the  Los  Ai^eles  area  golni;  CO 
miles  in  every  direction  the  subsidy  would 
be  a  number  that  hasn' ;  been  Invented  yet. 
Clark.  They  had  a  ^v!  tern  at  one  time. 
Veysey.  Yes,  I  used  to  ride  the  Pacinc 
Electric  system  when  I  was  attendlnp  Cal. 
Tech.  During  the  war  when  we  didn't  have 
gasoline  my  wife  and  I  .vould  ride  it  to  Los 
Angeles  for  an  evening':  entert.ilnmc!it.  We 
lost  what  was  a  fairly  gc  od  system  and  v.hat 
could  have  been  a  good  sy.stem  today. 

Miller.  Do  you  sec  ar  y  po.sslbillty  of  (^.-i- 
tlng  any  OSHA  amendments  this  year? 

Veysey.  Well,  OSHA  /as  passed  before  I 
came  to  the  Congress.  I  tlilnli  that's  a  good 
way  to  start  this  couvei  sation.  I  sat  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Conuuittcc  when  we  re- 
viewed OSHA.  There  wer  !  and  arc  darned  few 
people  who  will  stand  up  and  sav,  "Let's 
throw  OSHA  out  and  kil  people  on  the  job." 
You  know  that  Just  Isn'  right.  You  cnn't  do 
that. 

Now  I  think  the  npplljatlon  of  OSHA  and 
the  way  they  went  abo  it  enforcement  was 
outrageous.  We  had  hilar  ous  examples.  One  I 
remember  was  a  Nnvaju  Indian  from  Ari- 
zona who  said:  "Hey,  whi  .I'.s  this  OSHA?  I  got 
mine  out  there.  Mc,  oiilj  me.  Thoy  tell  me  I 
gotta  have  a  telepho.ie  f  om  the  oflice  to  the 
boticnn  of  the  mine.  When  I'm  In  the  mine 
nobody  calls  me.  Whei  I'm  in  the  office 
there's  nobody  in  the  tr.li  c  to  cail.  What  good 
is  a  telephone?" 

Miller.  Tiiere  has  bei  n  a'  lot  of  ooinro- 
versy  r.bout  OSHAs  levy  ng  pennltles  on  its 
nrpt  visit  without  a:i'-  pi  irr  consultation. 

Vf.Y.'EY  I'he.p  is  a  bi;  ihr.t  would  soften 
CSHA  hi  !i!<t  aii-a  It  w.  ,i!d  provitic  for  con- 
RUlfK'.icn  to  the  ^mallt.^  emploicr  who  does 
n-,  have  a  .<-,afcty  epftne  r  on  the  jneinises.  I 
voioa  fo'.-  deleting  f:r  a  j  >ar  or  two  the  fund- 
In-  for  enforcement  against  the  real  small 
employer.  I  said  that  yoil  can't  do  the  whole 
world  in  one  day.  so  start  where  It  makes  the 
nijtt  .sense.  The  bigger  ^mployei-s  can  cope 
with  OSHA  and  do  the  Job.  That's  why  we  de- 
layed the  funding  for  thejsmall  employer,  but 
thill  doesn't  mean  he's  Immune.  If  you  get 
l-.illed  with  a  small  emp  i 
dead  as  If  you  were  killed 
Motors.  Safety  has  to  be  4i 


oyer  you're  Just  as 
ivorking  for  General 
n  edur:ition'>l  i^roj- 


ecl  for  both  the  employet  nnd  the  (mpiojce 
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not  a  means  for  putting  people  In  Jail  or 
levying  fines. 

Miller.  In  metric  legislation,  will  we  see 
anything  passed  In  this  Congress? 

Veysey,  The  AFL/CIO  Is  dead  set  against 
It.  We  all  know  It  is  going  to  be  and  has  to  be 
accomplished.  We  also  know  it  will  be  better 
once  you  get  over  the  conversion.  The  con- 
version pains  are  more  dlfBcult  for  some  peo- 
ple. You  have  to  think  about  the  little  guy 
who's  a  member  of  the  machinist's  union,  or 
something  like  that.  Since  you  can't  do  It  any 
better  in  meters  than  In  inches,  he  cannot 
iniderstand  why  he  has  to  scrap  his  tools. 

Reuth.  Would  you  be  willing  to  sulp.sidlze 
his  retooling? 

Veysey.  Well.  I  think  we're  going  to  have 
to  give  it  a  Utile  more  time  if  we're  going 
to  get  it  done  realistically.  If  you  start  sub- 
sidizing in  the  sen.oe  of  buying  everything 
for  everybody,  there  is  no  way  to  stop,  and 
the  bureaucracy  would  be  staggering. 
Ci.ARK.  Tools  are  worn  out  and  replaced. 
VEYSf.y.  They  are  replaced  In  a  few  years. 
That  mechanic  is  not  going  to  have  many 
of  tlie  tool.i  in  10  years  that  he's  got  today. 
People  are  really  con.servative.  They  Just 
don't  v.ant  to  change.  They  are  afraid  of 
haviiig  to  change  their  thinking  to  go  into 
the  metric  system.  But,  really,  it  will  be 
easier  than  the  present  system. 

Clark.  With  some  leadership  ir.  nn  orderly 
manner,  tlie  tran.^ltion  would  be  cheaper 
overall. 

Vev.sky.  T  believe  every  other  country  has 
m;ide  the  change  Aren't  we  Just  about  the 
last  to  hold  out? 

Clark.  We  are  certainly  the  last  large 
coiiiUry, 

MiLLtR.  After  this  election,  are  there  any 
piirticular  committees  you'd  like  to  be  on? 
Veysey.  Yes,  I'd  like  to  stay  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  had  a  long  hard 
battle  to  gel  on  It  and  I  believe  it's  a  very 
Importiini  committee.  I  get  more  of  an  over- 
view of  what  government  is  doing  through 
appropriations  than  I  could  anywhere  else. 
Everywhere  in  government  they  spend  money, 
and  their  activities  are  reflected  In  appro- 
priations. This  involvement  Is  what  I  like. 
I'd  also  ir^e  to  get  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Clark.  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  about 
converting  that  to  a  '  JoUit  Committee  on 
Energy'   ;.s  a  whole? 

Veysey.  That  wouldn't  be  bad,  and  we 
could  do  it.  That  might  come  about  after  the 
c<<mnv.ltee  shuffling  act  is  completed.  Of 
courso  It  would  be  an  awful  lot  to  preside 
over. 

Miller.  Your  colleagues  are  mainly  lawyers. 
Have  they  sought  you  out  at  all  for  your 
technical  knowledge? 
Veysky.  I'd  say  very  rarely. 
RuETH.  Are  you  incognito?  Do  they  know 
you  are  an  engineer? 

Veysey.  No,  I  don't  know  whether  It  sticks 
out  or  not,  as  I  don't  carry  a  slide  rule  any- 
more, although  I  did  for  many  years.  Lawyers 
have  an  interesting  way  of  believing  that  you 
really  don't  need  any  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject m.^ttor.  All  you  have  to  know  is  the  law; 
that  will  get  you  through.  There  are  some 
exceptions.  I  know  patent  attorneys  who 
were  engineers  first,  and  they  are  a  different 
breed  of  cat.  The  typos  you  meei;  in  politics 
are  the  corporste-type  lawyers  or  ambulance- 
chaser  types.  They  gravitate  toward  politics. 
I  askrd  John  Rhodes  the  other  day  how  he 
got  into  pontics.  He  went  to  Harvard  Law 
School  and  fell  Into  the  trap  like  many  young 
l.iwycrs.  Just  out  of  law  school  you  caii't  ad- 
vertise. The  best  way  to  become  known  Is  to 
file  for  a  political  race,  meet  people,  talk  with 
them,  and  tell  them  how  great  you  are.  You 
talk  about  things  they  are  worried  about, 
and  pretty  soon  you  have  a  following  that 
says  you're  a  pretty  fine  guy.  No  matter 
whether  you  win  or  lose,  you  still  win.  I  think 
John  was  the  first  Republican  Representative 
■  ;p  led  In  Arizona.  He  didn't  expect  to  win, 
•;'>'! '.'  tlt'tfoycd  his  law  career. 
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Miller.  Is  there  any  subject  of  national 
or  engineering  Interest  you'd  like  to  discuss? 
Veysey.  I  suppose  I'm  burdened  a  little 
bit,  as  everyone  is,  by  thinking  we  are  going 
through  a  wrenching  set  of  changes  In  our 
approach  and  outlook  on  many  things,  i 
think  we  very  seriously  need  the  help,  tlie 
participation  of  our  technical  societies. 

I  think  that — not  intending  this  as  a  crit- 
icism— by  and  large  we  have  gotten  less 
push  in  the  political  arena  from  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  professions.  That  used 
to  be  true  of  doctors,  but  they  learned  their 
les.son.  Before  I  came  here  the  Congress 
pacsed  Medicare  and  several  other  pieces  of 
medical  legislation.  Before  they  knew  it  the 
doctors  were  darn  near  federalized.  Then 
they  decided  they'd  better  get  with  it,  and 
now  they  do  a  very  aggre.<;sive,  active  Job  in 
terms  of  their  representation.  The  doctors 
come  to  me  all  the  time  and  say,  "Look,  we 
are  working  on  this  and  we  want  to  do  tiiis 
and  that." 

Do  the  engineers  speal:  out?  No,  I  can't 
find  them!  One  time  the  California  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers  presented  me  a 
legislative  award.  That's  all  I've  ever  seen  of 
them  e.xcept  when  f  seek  them  out  for  some 
information  as  In  the  case  of  geothermal 
energy,  solar  energy,  transportation,  or  some- 
thing like  fliat.  The  lime  has  passed  when 
engineers  can  say  that  certain  people  are 
running  the  country  and  we  have  confidence 
in  them.  Hell,  nobody  has  confidence  in  any- 
body any  more.  They  had  better  get  Into  rep- 
resentation and  help  see  that  everything 
gets  steered  in  the  right  directio  7. 

On  top  of  this  is  the  rising  iriensity  0! 
technical  implications  on  e'.ery  part  of  our 
lives.  Computer  technology  alone  opens  up 
so  many  new  capabilities  that  we'd  better 
have  technical  people  more  involved  in  gov- 
ernment than  they  have  been.  My  hope  is  for 
them  to  seek  their  new  roles!  The  govern- 
ment has  got  to  be  willing  to  listen,  to  learn. 
and  to  seek  out  information  that  It  needs 
In  fields  beyond  its  capability.  Even  more  im- 
poriani  is  the  need  for  the  citizen  engineer 
to  come  forward  and  make  his  presence  felt. 
Clark.  The  problem  Is  that  engineers  con- 
centrate on  their  educational  activities  and 
their  piofessional  societies.  They  feel  that 
getting  Into  politics  is  beyond  their  scope. 

Veysey.  I  know  they  feel  that  wity.  And 
this  goes  back  to  something  more  funda- 
mental. Engineers  have  been  pretty  narrowly 
educated,  and  that's  an  error.  I  went  to  Cai. 
Tech.  when  it  was  more  narrowly  oriented, 
but  they  have  evolved  out  of  that  program. 
Now  they  have  many  programs  of  Interest  to 
the  engineer  while  he  is  still  malleable  and 
able  to  adapt  to  changes.  The  engineer  has 
to  be  able  to  do  more  than  solve  the  tech- 
nical problems.  He's  got  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant, respected  citizen  in  our  society.  He 
lias  to  be  able  to  assume  roles  of  responsibil- 
ity. As  a  highly  educated  Individual,  he  has 
to  be  a  leader. 

Clark.  He's  got  to  translate  his  technology 
into  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
spheres. 

Veysey.  That's  hard  to  do.  But  without  hli 
Input  we'll  never  get  down  to  solving  our 
problems;  sj  we  have  to  encourage  them  to 
be  .shakers  and  movers. 


EDITORIAL   CALLS  FOR  TVA  RATE 
POLICY   REEXAMINATION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  editorial  published  in  the  Ten- 
nessean  newspaper  of  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
has  called  for  a  reexamination  of  rate 
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policies  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. 

"The  editorial  entitled  "TVA's  Rate  Pol- 
icies Need  Reexamination"  points  out 
that  the  small  electric  consumer  in  the 
area  is  being  du-ected  by  TVA  to  make 
an  unequal  sacrifice  to  conserve  energy 
and  stretch  out  coal  supplies  through  the 
winter. 

The  .^niall  consumer  actually  pays 
more  per  kilowatt  hour  than  large  indus- 
tries. Yet  the  small  consumer  is  being 
asked  to  make  the  most  sacrifice  in  con- 
.serving  energj'  this  winter,  according  to 
tlie  editorial. 

Because  of  the  intere;t  cf  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
vital  and  important  matter,  I  place  here- 
\*1th  a  copy  of  tlie  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

TVA's  Rate  Policies  Need  RnEXAMiNATiON 

Once  again  the  small  electricity  customer 
is  being  asked  to  make  an  unequal  sacrifice 
to  stretch  out  the  region's  scarce  and  expen- 
sive coal  supply  through  the  winter. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  asked 
for  a  voluntary  reduction  of  ac;,  in  the  use 
of  electricity  by  all  customers,  elderly  widows 
and  giant  manufacturing  plants  alike.  The 
threat  of  rationing  or  blackouts  for  periods  of 
time  has  been  rafeed  to  frighten  us  all  Into 
turning  down  the  thermostat  and  dimming 
the  lights. 

TVA  Issued  guidelines  for  residential  cus- 
tomers that  included  tips  like  wearing  coats 
Indoors  and  putting  more  blankets  on  the 
bed. 

It  also  Issued  guidelines  for  business  and 
commercial  firms  and  industry.  Those  lists 
dealt  mostly  with  matters  like  outdoor  light- 
ing and  advice  to  unplug  the  v/ater  cooler. 

TVA  has  so  far  failed  to  mention  the  fact 
that  families  huddled  in  their  overcoats  In- 
side darkened  homes  would  add  very  little 
to  the  supply  of  power. 

Last  year,  facing  the  same  crl.=;ln,  a  Com- 
merce Department  oRiclal  vr£,ed  manufac- 
turers to  streamline  their  production  proc- 
esses. 

The  official  estimated  that  almost  75  "•  of 
the  nation's  energy  supply  Is  used  by  indus- 
t:T.  He  said  that  if  industry  could  achieve 
only  a  5'f,  reduction  In  energy  use,  it  would 
equal  turning  off  every  light  In  America  for 
a  year. 

Yetjthe  TVA  continues  to  penalise  unfairly 
the  sinall  customer  by  charging  more  per 
kilowatt  hour  than  the  big,  bulk  users. 

It  was  the  promise  of  cheap  electric  power 
which  first  lured  manufacturers  to  the  region. 
But  while  the  supply  of  power  has  lately 
grown  critical,  TVA  continues  Its  philosophy 
of  the  30s.  telling  Its  big  customers,  "The 
more  you  use,  the  cheaper  It  Is." 

It  is  time  to  reexaml'.-e  that  philosophy  in 
light  of  facts  of  today.  Coal  has  skyrocketed 
from  J4.50  a  ton  to  $30.  A  strike  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  is  a  virtual  certainty. 

Chances  are,  the  last  price  hike,  due  to 
escalating  contracts  with  coal  suppliers,  has 
made  the  residential  customer  a  confirmed 
conservationist  as  a  matter  of  economic  ne- 
cesi5lty. 

Only  this  week.  In  a  Senate  hearing  on  the 
problems  of  the  elderly,  a  Ford  Foundation 
official  said  the  rate  structure  is  to  blame  for 
the  pligiit  of  the  poor  and  aged,  who  may 
have  to  choose  between  food  and  fuel  this 
winter. 

"The  poor  pay  high  pri'^es  precisely  be- 
cause they  use  less,"  he  tcld  the  .senators. 
•  Officials  say  that  rates  cannot  be  compared 
directly,  because  commercial  and  Industrial 
customers  pay  demand  and  equipment 
charges  that  homcovvneis  do  not  But  tliey 
also  admit  that  use  charges  to  the  bijrgcst 
customers  are  five  or  six  times  cheaper  than 
to  the  smallest.  Is  that  any  incentive  to  use 
le^? 
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Increased  costs  for  power  would  ultimately 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  of  course.  But 
Industry  might  look  for  imaginative  alter- 
natives or  at  least  eliminate  waste  if  the  rate 
structure  were  turned  upside  down. 

TVA  should  at  least  begin  to  talk  about 
tTpatlpg  all  its  customers  fairly. 


A  LETTER  RECEIVED  FROM  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  NA"VTr 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  IIOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  1.  1974 

^^.v.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 11  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
pnswered  my  letter  of  July  23  which 
asked  for  the  Navy's  understanding  of 
Conirress'  order  that  enlisted  crewmem- 
bers  be  given  120  days'  notice  prior  to 
grounding  and  loss  of  flight  pay.  Tlie 
Navy,  like  the  Aimy  and  Air  Force,  has 
tightened  its  procedures  as  a  result  of 
the  insistence  of  the  Military  Compensa- 
tion Subcommittee  that  Congress'  order 
to  the  militarj-  services  v;as  meant  to  be 
obeyed. 

Although  the  Defense  Department  and 
each  of  the  military  services  have  finally 
been  heard  from,  the  enlisted  men  whom 
Congress  thought  it  was  protecting  are 
not  yet  guaranteed  120  days'  notice  of 
loss  cf  flight  pay.  It  may  be  that  legisla- 
tion will  be  necessary.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  should 
monitor  the  situation  closely  and  should 
requii-e  a  periodic  report  of  all  cases 
where  the  required  notice  was  not  or 
could  not  be  given. 

My  letter  to  the  Navy.  Under  Secretary 
Potter's  answer,  and  the  relevant  Navy 

directives  follow: 

July  2:1,  1.074. 
Hon.    J.   William   Middendorf, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.ar  Mr.  Secertary:  Subcommittee  iti  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  recently 
questioned  General  Benade  and  the  Air 
Force's  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  Personnel,  Gen- 
eral Roberts,  about  Congress'  requirement 
that  enlisted  crew  members  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  flying  status  without  120  days' 
notice.  General  Benade  has  said  he  needs 
legislative  authority  to  accomplish  this,  but 
General  Roberts  has  found  the  administra- 
tive measures  available  to  him  sufficiently 
flexible  to  allow  his  service  to  observe  the 
order  of  Congress.  The  Air  Force  has  now 
centralized  grounding  actions  thr.t  cannot 
be  accommodated  at  lower  command  levels 
ar.d  will  allow  temporary  overmanning  au- 
thority so  that  l',:0  days'  notice  of  grounding 
caii  always  be  given. 

The  .Subcommittee  wr.s  asked  to  prant  some 
exceptions  to  the  120  day  requirement.  These 
were  crew  members  grounded  for  cause  or 
berause  of  medical  disqualification  for  fly- 
ing duty.  The  third  exception  was  not  eu- 
li.sied  noncrew  members  who  are  Eissigned 
aiglit  duiies  for  a  period  or  for  a  task  speci- 
fied in  orders.  Since  these  categoriei  are  tiic 
same  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  be- 
cause they  seem  fully  justifed  exceptions 
the  Subcommittee  did  not  o'oject  to  them 

General  Roberts  has  :;uggested  cne  other 
exception  that  could,  in  rare  cases,  he  re- 
quired. When  aircraft  are  not  available,  the 
legal  requirement  of  "frequent  end  regular 
aeriel  lli^hf'  might  not  be  met.  Since 
"frequeni  and  regular"  are  defined  by  execu- 
tive oiicT,  grantipg  exceptions  mtglit  be 
a  "ay  of  a\o!C;ng  the  perhaps  complex  pro- 
cedure to  change  executive  orders.  In  any 
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event,  this  one  area  of  exception  does  not 
appear  to  require  a  legislative  solution. 

Nevertheless,  Chairman  Stratton  has  sug- 
gested legislation  might  bs  the  best  way  to 
Insure  enlisted  crew  member  save-pay  for  120 
days  or  some  ether  period.  If  you  think  the 
matter  should  be  considered  by  Congress,  I 
would  like  you  to  tell  me  what  features  you 
wish  to  see  in  an  enlisted  flight  pay  pro- 
tection bill. 

In  addition  to  jour  legislative  suggestions 
would  you  also  comment  on  the  Air  Force's 
interpretations  of  the  120  day  notice  re- 
quirement? Please  send  me  copies  of  what- 
ever instructions  or  directives  on  this  sub- 
ject you  have  sent  to  your  bases  and  units. 

I  am  sending  a  letter  similar  to  this  cne 
t3  General  Benade  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
il-.e  Army. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

I.FS  AsPIN, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Depastment  of  tile  Navy, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Wathingion,  D.C,  September  11,  li)74. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 
Hon^e  of  Representatives, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

DE.vd  Mb.  Aspix;  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  July  23,  1074,  regarding  the 
i20-day  prior  notification  of  involuntary  re- 
mov.il  from  flying  status  for  enlisted  mem- 
'oers.  In  addition  to  a  discussion  of  recent 
statements  by  Air  Force  officials  and  General 
Benade,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Military  Personnel  Policy,  you  asked 
for  comments  on  the  instructions  or  direc- 
tives on  the  sanie  subject  that  were  promul- 
gatsd  within  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

With  regard  to  commenting  on  Air  Force 
interpretations  or  the  need  for  additional 
legislation.  It  is  considered  that  this  is  a  sub- 
ject for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Department  of  the  Navy  views  and  com- 
ments in  this  aiea  have  been  furnished  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  proper  considera- 
tion. 

I'he  Department  of  the  Navy  fully  con- 
curs in  the  intent  of  the  Congressional  state- 
ment of  the  120-day  notification  provisions. 
Two  additional  exceptions  to  the  120-day  no- 
tification not  mentioned  in  your  letter  of 
July  23rd  should  be  Included  to  cover  cer- 
tain contingencies.  First,  an  exception  pro- 
vision  should  be  included  for  the  unpro- 
gramed  deactivation  of  units  which  occur 
with  less  than  120  days  prior  notice.  Such  a 
sltuatioh  occurs  Infrequently;  however,  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  It.  Second,  an 
exception  should  be  made  in  the  ca^  of 
unprcgramed  manpower  readjustments  In 
v.hicli  the  overall  number  of  aircrew  billets 
v/ithln  a  command  is  reduced.  This  situa- 
tion could  occur  in  response  to  budgetary 
limitations,  manpower  reductions,  or  man- 
power rc.ilignments  as  a  result  of  operational 
necessity  (i.e.,  times  of  conflict,  crises,  or 
national  emergency).  With  the  inclusion  of 
the  t.vo  aforementioned  exceptions,  the  120- 
dr.y  notj-lcation  requiremeat  becomes  a  more 
viable  policy. 

Tlie  Department  of  the  Navy  has  taken 
ufllriiiative  action  to  implement  the  v.ill  of 
Congress  In  regard  to  this  area  of  importance 
lo  our  enlisted  members.  The  Navy  has  pro- 
ni-ilgated  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Notice 
1326  of  25  July  1974  and  Implemented  fur- 
ther guidance  in  NAVOP  139  dated  16  Au- 
gu.st  1974.  The  Marine  Corps  has  issued  Ma- 
rine Corps  Ordor  1326.25  &nd  Marine  Corps 
Bullo:in  122G  of  25  Julv  1974.  Headquarters 
Marine  Corps  Is  preseniiy  drafting  a  new 
directive  based  on  addiiionai  Department  of 
Defcn-j"^  guidance  on  120-day  notification. 
This  new  directive  •-vlU  be  promulgated  in 
the  very  near  future.  These  directives  em- 
pha.'^lze  and  Implement  the  will  of  CongresF,. 
Copies  of  the  present  directives  are  for- 
warded as  enclc  cures  for  your  information. 
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It  Is  hoped  the  foregoing  has  satisfactorUy 
axswered  your  Inquiry, 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  S.  POTTBK. 

Under  Sec  'etory  o/  the  ffavi/. 

DfcPARTMKNT  OF  ftllF.  NaVY, 

BtfREAU  OF  NAvlikL  Personnel, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  12,  1074. 
BvPERs  Not:  ce  1320 
From  Chief  of  Naval  Peisoniicl. 
To  All  Ships  and  Stations  (less  Marine  Corps 
tield  addresses  not  Iia\'ing  Navy  person- 
nel attached) 
Sxibject  Advance  notificition  of  involuntary 
removal  of  enlisted  p<isoiuicl  from  nii;ht 
duty 
Reference  (a)  BuBersInst  1326.3. 

1.  Purpose.  To  promulgtte  the  requirometit 
that  enlisted  personnel  on  Inderinite  tem- 
porary flight  orders  be  given  120  days  notice 
prior  to  involiuitary  r<  nioval  from  flight 
duty. 

2.  Background.  In  ore  er  to  alleviate  ad- 
verse financial  impact  oii  enlisted  personnel 
and  to  assist  Ui  avlatlonjpersonnel  stability, 
enlisted  personnel  on  temporary  flight  orders 
will  be  given  120  days  i  otlHcation  prior  to 
involuntary  removal  froii  flight  duty. 

3.  Action 

a.  Effective  immediately  all  commaiirtint; 
officers  will  take  posltlvj  ad  ion  to  ensure 
that  enlisted  personnel 
porary  flight  orders  will 
notlflcatlon    prior    to    ir 


on  indeflnite  tem- 
be  given  a  120-day 
voluntary    removitl 


where  it  Is  estab- 
"ilifioation   Is  per- 


N  on -performance, 


from  flight  duty.  It  Is  r  (cognized  there  are 
certain  situations  luider  which  It  would  not 
b«  feasible  to  give  advance  notlflcatlon  of 
termination  of  flight  duties.  Exceptions  to 
the  120-day  notlflcatlon    ule  are  as  followi;: 

( 1 )  Medical  groimdlng 
li.shed   the   medical  disq m 
manent  in  nature. 

(2)  Failure  to  maintain  qimltncatlons  as 
aircrew      (le.     NATOPS, 
etc.) 

(3)  Removal  from  fllgllt  status  for  cause. 

(4)  Deactivation  of  a  ciimmand  or  alrcruft 
tran.siiions  within  a  comrtiand. 

(5)  Unprogranmicd  rnanpov.er  readjust- 
ment in  which  the  numb<r  of  aircrew  billets 
are  reduced  within  a  con  mand  with  a  cor- 
responding reduction  of  the  number  of  flight 
orders  available  from  th 
ager. 

(6)  PCS  Orders  other  tilan  at  normal  Pro- 
jected Rotation  Date  (Pl^i).  (ie.  Humani- 
tarian Transfers,  Hardshl*  Discharges,  etc.) 


!   allocation  nian- 


b.  Advance  notlflcatlon 
non-crew  definite  flight 
with  the  present  system 
is  aware  of  the  effective  period  for  the  TPO's 
at  the  time  they  are  Issue^.),  therefore,  for- 
mal  120  day  notlflcatlon 

4.  Cancellation  Contin^ncy.  This  notice 
l3  cancelled  upon  Incorporation  of  Us  i)ro- 
vlslons  into  reference   (a) 

C.  H.  GanFFiTiis. 
Rear  Admire  1.  U.S.  Navy. 
Acting  Deputy  Chief  of  \iaial  Personnel. 


Mes,sage    from    Chief    of 

16  Aug.  1974. 
Subject    Advance    noUfie 
'of  enlisted  persoiuiel 

A.  Bupersnote  1326  of  12 

B.  Buperslnst  1326.3. 

C.  DODPM. 

1.  Ref.    A.    Promulpaicrt 
tliHt    enll.sted    personnel 
p.'Tiiry    flight    orders    ( 
day-notice     prior     to     i 
from    flight    (luiy. 
stated   herein  received 
fe.nive  Immediately  until 
D 

2.  Eul!.'>ted   members 
removed  from  flight  dnty 
written  notlflcatlon  by 
or   verbal   notlflcatlon   con 
proprlate    memorandum 
least  120  days  prior  to 


TPCiS 

nv  )1 


of  termination  of 
)rders  is  inherent 
(le.  the  fndlvldual 


*laval    Operations, 

tion  of  removal 
from  flight  dtilv. 
lulv  74. 


the    rcquireincnt 

liidciiiiite   tcm- 

31    be   (.'iven    120 

tuitary    removal 

Additional    gtUdance    as 

frohi  SECDEP  l.s  ef- 

incorporaled  Ref. 


b<  Ing 


Involuntarily 

I  hall  be  furnished 

coripetent  authority, 

Irmed  by  an  ap- 

fir  the   record,   at 

tcrijilnation  of  TFOS, 
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except  as  specifically  provided  below.  This 
notification  may  be  furnished  by  a  mem- 
orandum to  the  member  from  his  command 
lu  the  fifth  month  prior  to  the  respective 
member's  projected  rotation  date  (PRD), 
scheduled  decommissioning  of  the  activity, 
or  scheduled  reduction  of  TFO  allocation, 
eic,  notifying  him  of  expected  transfer,  etc., 
and  required  termination  upon  detachment/ 
reduction  in  allocation. 

3.  The  term  Involuntarily  means  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  and  does  not  Include 
members  removed  due  to  their  own  actions- 
or  inactions. 

4.  Moniijcrs  removed  due  1o  medical  di.s- 
qiialin-'atlon  shr-U  be  furiil.shcd  written  notl- 
flcatlon promptly,  but  no  basis  presently 
exists  for  payment  beyond  the  date  of  final 
medical  di2qu:i!ific,it;on  vhcn  pcrmnr.ciit 
ill  nature. 

5.  An  enlisted  crew  member  may  be  re- 
moved front  flight  sratus  v.'lthout  rcg.".rd 
to  the  120-day  notiflcation  requirement 
when  removed  dtie  to  faiUue  to  maintain 
qualUications  (NATOPS,  non-performance, 
etc.)  or  removal  from  flight  status  for  cause 
(tiuiuithorizcd  absence,  etc.). 

6.  Assignments  of  enlisted  air  crewmem- 
hers  will  be  closely  managed  by  the  chief 
of  naval  personnel  and  commanding  officers 
ui  order  to  achieve  the  required  advance 
notlflcatlon  prior  to  removal  from  flight 
status  and  the  attendant  loss  of  flight  pay. 
Exceptions  to  the  120-day  notification  re- 
quirement may  be  granted  only  by  the  chief 
of  naval  personnel  and  will  be  considered  in 
cases  such  as  unscheduled  (less  than  120-days 
advance  notice)  decommlsslonlngs  and  un- 
planned TfO  allocation  reductions.  The 
command  to  which  the  Individual  Is  at- 
tached will  submit,  by  message  or  letter  as 
appropriate,  a  request  for  exception  to  the 
chief  of  nnval  personnel  (pers  514)  with  full 
explanation  and  only  after  consideration  of 
po.sslble  alternatives.  A  member  m-iy  waive 
the  120-day  notlflcatlon  provision  If  he  de- 
sires in  which  case  a  request  for  exception 
need  not  be  granted. 

7.  Members  being  ordered  to  fllglit  duty 
by  orders  of  linUted  duration,  i  e.  definite 
TFOS  shall  be  Informed  of  the  duration  of 
the  orders  at  the  time  of  l.ssuance. 

8.  Failure  to  adhere  to  the  Intent  and  let- 
ter of  the  above  causes  undesirable  flnanclal 
imi>act  to  enlisted  crewmcmbers  and  vio- 
lates the  will  of  Congress  and  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Any  instance  of  fail- 
ure to  observe  the  contents  of  this  notice  will 
be  reported  to  the  chief  of  naval  personnel. 

9.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
providing  an  exception  to  or  ba.sls  for  devia- 
tion from  the  provisions  of  REF  C  and  other 
pertinent  pay  directives. 

10.  Report  syn.bol  Bupera  1320  G  has  been 
as.slgncd  to  the  reporting  requirement  In 
p.-uagrapli  8. 
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niE      CiREAT      DEPRESSION:      NOT 
LlKEIiY   TO   RETURN 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Ml-.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
i^  much  talk  about  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  our  countiT.  President  Ford  just 
oompleied  his  econon  ic  summit,  but  no 
big  decisions  were  made.  The  comitry  is 
worried  about  heading  toward  a  depres- 
sion. I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  interest: 

"The   CIRE,^T  Depression":    Not   Likely    To 
Retltrn 

As  the  Ford  administration  works  Its  way 
up  to  Us  economic  summit,  a  good  many 


Americans,  and  apparently  a  lot  of  Western 
Europeans  as  well,  seem  to  be  working  them- 
selves into  a  mental  replay  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. The  very  word  "depression"  has 
become  the  terror  Image  of  an  Impending 
catastrophe.  George  Meany  sees  "every  indi- 
cation that  we  are  going  into  a  depression" 
possibly  worse  than  that  of  the  1930s.  Seu. 
Mike  Mansfleld  says  the  current  situation 
"has  all  the  earmarks  of  the  1930s.  And  I 
dont  waiv  to  see  a  return  to  that  tragic 
period." 

Nor  does  anybody  else,  even  those  who 
think  the  economy  needs  to  be  shaken  down 
with  a  considerable  dose  of  unemployment 
In  order  to  halt  the  rampant  inflation.  But 
we  are  in  danger  of  words.  Most  everybody 
agrees  that  the  United  States  is  In  a  "re- 
cession"— probably  the  only  thing  the  eeoa- 
omisis  can  agree  on.  But  "depres.slon"  or 
■  'he  Great  Depression"?  We  ought  to  think 
abottt  it. 

Nobody  ever  really  knew  how  many  Amer- 
ii  ins  were  out  of  work  In  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, but  the  number  ran  into  what  now 
would  be  called  "double  digit"  millions.  Pic- 
tures of  meti  selling  apples  for  a  nickel  from 
street  corxier  boxes  come  to  mind.  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  unlucky  President  of  the  times, 
had  his  name  forever  attached  to  the 
■HooverviUe"  wood  and  tar  paper  shacks  in 
which  uncounted  thousands,  probably  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  were  forced  to  live. 
Vouug.sters  by  the  thousands  aimlessly  rods 
the  freights  across  America. 

Worst  of  all  was  the  psychology,  the  "fear 
itself"  of  which  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  spoke 
In  his  Inatigural:  Will  I  be  the  next  to  tike  a 
pay  cut  or  lose  my  Job?  WUl  my  savings  be 
wiped  out  In  a  bank  closing? 

To  most  Americans,  the  Great  Depression 
is  .something  from  the  history  books.  But  to 
the  elders,  the  Meanys  and  Mansflelds  among 
tbem,  it  Is  a  very  real  memory.  There  are  still 
many  who  abhor  btiylng  on  credit  because  of 
that  recollection.  If  ever  we  had  a  geuej^tion 
gap.  It  is  over  the  Great  Depression. 

Todriy  the  idea  of  something  worse  than 
the  current  combination  of  inflation  and  re- 
f.es.sion  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  permeat- 
ing our  society.  Tlie  Arab  oil  squeeze  on  the 
industrialized  nations  adds  to  this  anxiety. 
Mr.  Nixon's  utter  failure  In  the  realm  of  eco- 
u;  i.iii'.s  ha.s  been  followed  by  the  floundering 
around  of  Mr.  Ford.  His  chief  economic  ad- 
viser tells  representatives  of  the  poor,  the 
aged,  the  ill  that  Wall  Street  brokers  have 
suffered  the  most,  proportionately,  from  the 
economic  decline.  The  Ford  administration 
seems  to  be  digging  Itself  in  as  the  old  Re- 
publican Party  of  fat  cats  and  privilege,  as 
far  as  the  public  image  goes,  whatever  Its 
real  intentions  may  be. 

Beyond  question  there  are  very  real  reasons 
for  very  real  concern.  The  pollsters  and  the 
politicians  know  what  Americans  are  talking 
about  and  that  it  Is  going  to  be  refiected  at 
the  polls  in  November. 

Before  this  state  of  affairs  reaches  that  of 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  we  ought  to  look 
back  at  the  Great  Depression  with  a  clear 
eye.  It  1.^  hard  to  remember,  but  it  is  true, 
that  hi  the  Hoover  era  the  dominant  Repub- 
licans jacked  up  tariffs  and  Insisted  that  re- 
lief of  the  farmer  and  city  dweller  was  a  Job 
ft>r  local  communities  and  the  Red  Cross. 
Hoover  himself  led  a  campaign  for  a  Red 
Cross  relief  fund.  Intervention  by  the  federal 
government  was  still  considered  a  violation 
of  the  American  economic  system,  and  it 
took  the  Great  Depression  to  alter  the  popu- 
l.;ral!itude. 

To  very  many  Americans  it  was  not  the 
"black  Friday"  and  the  "black  Tuesday"  of 
tlie  1929  clock  market  crash  but  the  bank 
rtins  and  bank  closings  that  really  spelled 
disaster.  There  was  no  federal  Insurance  of 
bank  depc-^iUs. 

Wa.shlngion.  with  a  government  payroll  to 
sustain  It.  was  a  lucky  city.  Not  until  Con- 
gress ci!t  government  pay  by  8'  3  per  cent  and 
local  banks  got  Into  trouble  did  most 
Wasbingtonlaus    really     feel     the    crunch. 
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Hunger  marches  and  bonus  marchers  of 
course,  had  brought  the  word  to  the  capital 
of  what  was  going  on  back  home. 

In  1931,  for  reasons  nobody  ever  fathomed, 
a  run  began  on  one  of  the  city's  stronger  in- 
stitutions, the  Perpetual  Building  Associa- 
tion. Some  $800,000  was  withdrawn  one  day 
by  scared  depositors  lined  upon  the  sidewalk. 
Ihe  run  was  stopped  only  after  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Rlggs  National  Bank,  Robert  V. 
Fleming,  rushed  over  to  Perpetual,  Jumped 
up  on  a  counter  and  from  a  sachel  drew 
forth  bundles  of  hundred  and  thousand  dol- 
l.ir  notes  to  show  the  depositors.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  the  next  day  noted  that  "on  the 
balcony  running  above  the  barricaded  valults, 
a  picked  squad  manned  a  machine  gun,  pre- 
pared for  any  eventuality  with  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  two  exposed  sides  of  the  building  .  .  ." 
Newbold  Noyes  of  the  Evening  Star  "climbed 
into  a  window  niche  at  the  bank  and  reas- 
sured the  crowd,  declaring  that  he  had  just 
deposited  (25,000  on  behalf  of  the  afternoon 
newspaper  he  represented." 

The  scene  was  the  same  or  worse  In  many 
American  cities.  I  cite  aU  this  to  get  a  fix  on 
what  the  word  "depression."  in  our  historical 
context,  really  means.  Of  course,  things 
could  get  that  bad  or  worse.  And  I  certainly 
am  no  advocate  of  a  Coue  theory  of  econom- 
ics, the  practice  of  government  saying  that 
"Every  day  in  every  way  things  are  getting 
better  and  better;"  Treasury  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Simon  the  other  day  sounded  a  bit 
lllte  that.  One  of  the  faults  of  the  Hoover  era 
was  the  constant  reiteration  of  the  corner 
turned  and  worst-over  theme,  almost  to  the 
depth  of  the  Great  Depression. 

Today  Americans  expect  their  government 
to  be  activist  about  the  economic  crisis,  and 
that  Is  why  Mr.  Ford  is  having  an  economic 
gummlt.  Whether  It  will  produce  a  new 
Idea,  or  a  new  technique  of  value  may  be 
something  else  again.  But  this  Is  a  very  dif- 
ferent environment  from  that  to  which 
Meany,  Mansfield  and  others  have  been  re- 
ferring with  recollections  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. We  ought  at  least  recognize  that 
and  go  on  from  there  to  meet  today's 
problems. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CLEAN  BILL  ON 
CREDIT  DISCRIMINATION 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
met  this  morning  to  begin  markup  of  the 
bill  H.R.  14856,  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  age,  sex,  or  marital  status 
In  the  granting  of  credit.  As  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
I  had  introduced  the  bill  on  May  16  on 
behalf  of  13  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  we  held  hearings  on  iu  in  June. 
After  four  subcommittee  markup  ses- 
sions in  August  and  September,  we  re- 
ferred to  the  full  committee  a  revised 
version  of  the  legislation  containing  nu- 
merous amendments  to  improve  its  oper- 
ation, but  also  including  two  which  I  vig- 
orously oppose. 

One  of  those  amendments  removed  the 
bill's  protections  against  discrimination 
for  reasons  of  "color,  religion,  national 
origin,  age"  leaving  only  race,  sex,  and 
marital  status.  Another  established  a 
limit  of  $100,000  or  1  percent  of  a  cred- 
ii.or's  net  worth,  whichever  is  less,  on 
nunitive  damages  in  class  action  suits 
ba.sed  on  violations  of  the  act.  Both 
amendments  were  adopted  in  the  sub- 
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committee  by  votes  of  7  to  2,  with  6 
members  absent.  Had  there  been  a  full 
attendance,  I  am  convinced  these  two 
anticonsumer  amendments  would  have 
been  rejected  In  the  subcommittee.  I  hope 
they  will  be  in  the  full  committee. 

I  make  this  explanation  because  I  am 
today  Introducing  as  a  clean  bill  the  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  14856  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  doing  this  in  order  to 
overcome  some  procedural  diflacultles  we 
ran  into  this  morning  in  the  full  commit- 
tee in  considering  a  committee  print  of 
the  bill  showing  all  amendments  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee. 

Unfortunately,  the  full  committee  got 
bogged  down  in  a  parliamentary  dispute 
over  a  substitute  for  the  subcommittee 
amendment  deleting  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  and  age,  and  although  the 
purpose  of  the  substitute  was  to  restore 
those  categories  to  the  bill,  there  were  so 
many  misunderstandings  about  the 
amendment  that  the  bells  rang  calling  us 
to  the  House  floor  before  the  procedural 
questions  could  be  resolved. 

It  was  felt  that  a  clean  bill  would  en- 
able the  members  to  overcome  these  pro- 
cedural difficulties  in  the  consideration  of 
the  subcommittee  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  that  is  why  I  am  introducing 
such  a  bill  today.  I  repeat,  however,  that 
I  strongly  oppose  the  two  provisions  I 
mentioned  in  the  bill  as  I  am  introducing 
it,  and  wall  do  everything  I  can  to  take 
tliem  out  of  the  bill  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  full  committee. 

The  discussion  in  the  committee  this 
morning  made  clear  that  many  members 
of  the  committee  join  me  in  opposing  the 
deletion  of  "color,  religion,  national  or- 
igin, age"  from  the  bill's  coverage.  If  we 
take  up  a  clean  bill,  it  will  then  be  up 
to  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  subcom- 
mittee action  on  this  issue  to  seek  to 
amend  the  bill  to  restore  the  categories 
in  question,  instead  of  merely  opposing 
the  subcommittee-approved  amendment. 
The  same  would  be  true  on  class  action 
limitations. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PENDING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  explained  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  this  morning,  13  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  joined  in 
introducing  the  basic  bill,  H.R.  14856,  on 
May  16,  to  prohibit  discrimination  in  all 
areas  of  credit  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  age,  sex,  or 
marital  status.  Another  member  of  the 
subcommittee  introduced  a  somewhat 
different  bill  dealing  only  with  sex  and 
marital  status.  The  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  June  20  and  21,  copies  of 
which  were  sent  to  all  of  the  members 
of  the  full  committee,  including  an  ap- 
pendix containing  a  vast  amount  of 
background  information  on  this  whole 
issue.  The  subcommittee  held  four  mark- 
up sessions  in  August  and  September, 
improving  the  bill  in  numerous  respects 
but,  in  my  opinion,  seriously  weakening 
its  consumer  protections  in  at  least  two 
area;^. 

I  shall,  of  course,  vigorously  oppose 
those  two  particular  amendments 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee.  One  elimi- 
nates from  the  bill's  coverage  the  cate- 
gories of  color,  religion,  national  origin, 
and  age — thus  leaving  out  Spanish- 
."^peaking  Americans,  particularly,  and 
Indians,  who  are  among  the  most  dis- 
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criminated  against  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  credit  area,  and  also  people 
under  25  and  over  65,  who  are  also  dis- 
criminated against  for  reasons  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  their  own  in- 
dividual creditworthiness.  The  other  very 
controversial  amendment  agreed  to  in 
the  subcommittee  sets  a  limit  of  $100,000 
or  1  percent  of  net  worth — which  ever  is 
the  lesser — on  punitive  damages  in  class 
action  suits. 

Before  going  into  those  provisions,  I 
will  stimmarize  the  good  things  done  in 
the  legislation. 

APPLIES   TO    EVEBY    FORM    OF   CREDIT 

The  bill  appUes  to  every  form  of  credit 
in  the  United  States — not  just  consumer 
credit,  residential  real  estate  lending, 
and  agricultural  credit,  which  are  the 
only  areas  of  credit  covered  in  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act.  So  this  bill  applies  to 
business  credit,  securities  credit,  and  so 
on,  which  are  not  covered  in  Truth  in 
Lending. 

The  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance,  in  going  into  the  subject 
of  discrimination  against  women  in  the 
credit  field,  pointed  out  that  much  of  this 
discrimination  has  been  the  restilt  of  out- 
moded policies  by  the  business  commu- 
nity based  on  a.ssumptions  that  no  longer 
have  any  validity — that  is,  that  married 
women  generally  do  not  work  and  are 
therefore  dependent  entirely  oa  their 
husbands  for  support.  As  a  result  of  the 
Commission's  hearings  on  this  issue  2 
years  ago,  many  of  the  major  retailers, 
banks,  credit  card  companies,  and  other 
creditors  whose  antiwoman  credit  prac- 
tices were  exposed  in  those  hearings  im- 
mediately changed  their  policies  to 
begin  to  take  into  account  the  credit- 
worthiness of  the  individual  woman  ap- 
plicant. 

But  the  Commission  pointed  out  that 
many  State  laws  dealing  with  alimony, 
support,  dower  and  curtesy,  homestead 
and  community  property,  insulate  a 
married  woman  from  the  certain  credi- 
tor remedies  and  thus  make  her  less 
creditworthy  than  a  single  woman.  The 
Commission  called  upon  the  States  to  re- 
examine any  such  laws  on  their  books 
which  inhibit  the  extension  of  credit  to 
creditworthy  married  women  in  their 
own  right,  but  few  of  the  States  so  far 
have  done  so. 

CREDrrWOHTHINESS    IS   CRITERION 

Hence,  this  bill  allows  a  creditor  to 
take  into  accoimt  in  determining  a  mar- 
ried woman's  creditwortiuness  the  pro- 
visions of  State  laws  which  limit  the 
creditors  rights  of  recovery  of  the  debt 
from  a  married  woman.  If  we  defeat  the 
amendment  of  the  subcommittee  deal- 
ing with  age,  the  same  situation  would 
apply — a  creditor  could  inquire  into  an 
applicant's  age  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining if  the  appUcant  is  old  enough  to 
contract,  or  if  the  debtor's  age  otherwise 
affects  the  creditor's  rights  and  remedies 
in  obtaining  repayment. 

Basically,  however,  what  we  do  is  to 
require  the  creditor  to  look  at  the  indi- 
vidual's creditworthiness,  not  as  statis- 
tics of  loss  experiences  among  a  class  of 
debtors,  in  making  a  determination  as 
to  whether  to  extend  credit. 

ENFORCEMENT  STRUCTURE 

Tlie  enforcement  structure  of  this  bill 
is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  en- 
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forceraeiit  machinery  of  the  Truth  iii 
Lendine  Act.  That  is,  tne  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  issue  all  ijegulutions ;  would 
have  the  benefit  of  an  advisory  commit- 
tee of  creditors  and  consumers  In  estab- 
lisliing  workable  regulations;  would  make 
aniiual  reports  to  Coni^ress  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  act;  cot  Id  make  adjust- 
ments or  exemptions  k'or  special  situa- 
tions or  circianstancei;  and  v  ould  su- 
Dervi.sc  and  correlate' thp  enforcement 
work  of  the  numerous!  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  assiji-ing  compliance 
among  the  creditors  tfiey  normally  reg- 
ulate. Bank  ret'ula'.orj^  agencies  such  as 
the  Fed,  FDIC,  and  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  would  be  respc^ipible  for  compli- 
ance by  banks  and  {sfcYlng."?  and  loans; 
the  Federal  Credit  llnion  Administra- 
tion would  have  ji'risiictlon  over  credit 
unions;  and  tlie  ICC  arid  CAB  would  han- 
dle compliance  by  carriers  under  their 
authority.  We  have  afeo  brought  in  the 
Farm  Credit  Admini.st ration,  the  SEC, 
and  the  Smnll  Business  Administration 
for  enforcement  and  ci)rapliar'-e  in  their 
areas.  The  Federal  ijrade  Commission 
would  handle  everything  else,  just  as  it 
docs  in  truth  in  lending.  This  system  of 
multiple  agency  enforcement  sounds 
cumbei-some,  but  it  adtually  works  well 
in  truth  in  lending  and  avoids  estab- 
lishing a  new  bureauciycy  to  handle  this 
field.  A  further  provisfcn  allows  the  At- 
torney General  to  Inijiate  enforcement 
action  whenever  he  discovers  a  pattern 
and  practice  of  discrimination. 

AVOIUANCE   OF  DOUBlJ!   PENALTItS 

The  bill  as  amended  prevents  double 
jeopardy  for  a  creditor  (if,  in  a  particular 
transaction,  he  violates  both  this  act  and 
the  Fair  Housing  Act- -he  could  be  as- 
sessed damages  only  under  one  or  the 
oth?r.  not  both— the  pehaltics  in  this  bill 
are  higher  than  under  the  Fair  Housing 
Act — up  to  $10  000  in  Dunitive  damages 
in  this  bill  instead  of  tl^e  $1,000  limit  in 
the  Fair  Housing  Act.  Since  there  are 
now  many  State  laws  piohibiting  credit 
discrimination,  no  one  could  collect  dam- 
ages under  the  Federal  law  if  recovery 
has  been  obtained  under  a  state  anti- 
discrimination law  for  [the  same  trans- 
action. 

SPE I.^L   LG-.N    ritOGK-AMSlFOR  PART1CU1.AR 
CROUPS  I 

Concern  wa?  expre.'^ser  ir  the  hf  arings 
that  a  law  prohibiting  oiscriminatlon  In 
credit  bv  reason  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  age,  ^x.  or  marital 
status  woiUd  prohibit  dredit  unions  set 
up  to  serve  a  limited  mtmbership — such 
as  a  church-aCaiiated  crfdit  union — from 
turning  down  for  a  lo^n  someone  not 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  credit 
union;  and  might  outlay  Small  Business 
Admini.-tration  loans  toi  minority  enter- 
prises, or  .special  progrr»'ns  by  banks  and 
ether  lenders  to  heir  disadvantaged 
groups.  An  amendment  v.as  adopted  in 
;;ubcommittee  to  make  qlear  that  special 
loan  assistance  progranis  expressly  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  or  oi^eratcd  by  non- 
profit organizations  for  their  own  mem- 
bers, were  not  contrary  to  this  act.  Also, 
profltmaklng  organizations  can  operate 
special  loan  programs ,  to  meet  social 
needs,  under  standards^  to  be  set  down 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  ]  ioard. 
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DLLKTIUN  OF  "COIXIR,  RELrGION,  NATIOiwAl. 
ORIGIN,    ACS 

When  the  subcommittee  amendment 
Is  reached  deleting  "color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  age"  I  wUl  oppose  it  as  vig- 
orously as  I  can.  I  hope  other  Members 
will  join  in  voting  it  down.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  completely  unjustified  to  allow  dis- 
crimination for  these  reasons  if  we  dis- 
allow it  for  race.  sex.  or  marital  status. 

THE  CLA.SS  ACTION  UMITATIOK 

Similarly.  I  will  oppose  the  li:nital.ion 
on  punitive  damages  for  class  action 
dam,iRR  .suiUs.  The  1  percent  of  net  worth 
I'r.iitatian  means  that  a  creditor  v.ho 
borrow."^  th.3  money  he  !  nds  out  and  ha- 
iittlo  net  worth  wo'ild  "c  nblc  to  violate 
th"  law  with  virtual  imi;nnity  from  puni- 
tive aamagp.v  The  $100,000  limitation  is 
only  a  .slnp  on  the  wrist  for  a  really  large 
bank  or  other  creditor.  The  credit  indus- 
try has  been  trying  for  5  years  to  get  a 
.-.imil.nr  limitition  written  into  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  because  the  prospective 
damages  in  a  class  action  aro  the  biggest 
detcnent  to  violations. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing class  actions,  there  is  no  minimum 
recovf^ry  under  this  bill,  and  the  courts 
have  full  discretion  to  lihiit  the  punitive 
damage  recovery  to  reflect  the  magni- 
tude of  the  offense,  tho  actual  damages 
.'■.iisttrincd,  the  persistence  of  failure  to 
comply,  the  resources  of  the  creditor,  the 
number  of  persons  affected,  and  the  cx- 
ont  t.,  which  the  offense  was  inten- 
tional. 

PmCEMPTION    OP   STATE    LAWS 

Certain  State  laws  prohibit  separate 
L's  tensions  of  credit  to  husband  and  wife, 
becaa-^e.  under  graduated  usury  ceilings, 
the  splitting  of  a  dual  husband-wife  ac- 
count into  two  separate  accounts  would 
result  in  higher  finance  charn'es  for  the 
same  outstanding  total  of  ci-edit.  This 
bill  permits  husband  and  wife  to  vohm- 
tarily  p.'k  for  separate  credit,  knowing 
they  might  thereby  have  to  pay  a  higher 
finance  charge.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
wife  and  husband  are  made  solely  re- 
sponsible for  debts  they  separately  and 
voluntarily  contract  for,  regardless  of 
the  provisions  of  State  law  to  the  con- 
trary. 

TK\T    OF    THE    SVBCOMMlTTr.E-APPROVED    BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
.sent  I  submit  the  text  of  the  legislation 
as  it  now  stands,  followin::;  subcommittee 
action,  as  follows: 

n.R. 169C3 
A  bin  to  probiblt  discrlmlnutlon  on  the  basis 
of  rr.c?.  sex,  or  marital  status  In  the  grunt- 
ing of  credit 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOUT   TITLE 

SECTio?r  1.  Tills  Act  ir.iy  be  rltcd  .is  the 
'•Kqvnl  Cretllt  Opportunity  Act". 

FINDINCS   ANT)   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  Is  a 
need  to  l;isurc  that  tlic  various  financial 
Institution^  and  other  firms  eng.^ged  In  the 
extensions  of  credit  exercise  their  responsi- 
bility to  mal<e  credit  available  with  fairness. 
Impartiality,  and  wlthotst  iltscrimlnation  en 
the  ba.'Jls  of  race,  sex,  or  marital  status.  Eco- 
nomic stabilization  would  be  enhanced  and 
competition  among  the  various  :iar>nc!al  la- 
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stitutlous  and  other  firms  engaged  In  the 
extension  of  credit  would  be  strengthened 
by  an  absejice  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race,  sex,  or  marital  stattis,  as  well  as  by 
the  informed  use  of  credit  which  Congress 
has  heretofore  sought  to  promote.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  require  that  financial 
institutions  and  otiier  firms  engaged  in  the 
exteusiun  of  credit  make  that  credit  equally 
available  to  all  creditworthy  customers  with- 
out regard  to  race,  sex,  or  marital  status. 
Sec.  3.  For  ptirposes  of  this  Act — 
U)  Ti'C  term  "applicant"  means  any  per- 
son who  applies  to  a  creditor  directly  for  an 
exieitsion.  renewal,  or  continuation  of  credit, 
cr  applies  to  a  creditor  indirectly  by  use  of 
<\.i  existing  crctilt  plan  for  an  amouut  ex- 
ceeding a  previously  estaljlLshed  credit  limit. 

(2)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  or 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(3)  The  term  "credit"  means  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer 
payment  of  debt  or  to  incur  debt  and  defer 
its  payment  or  to  purchase  property  or  serv- 
ices and  defer  payment  tlierefor. 

(4)  T^e  term  "creditor"  means  any  per- 
son who  regularly  extends,  renews,  or  con- 
tinues credit:  any  person  who  regularly  ar- 
ranpes  for  the  extension,  renewal,  or  con- 
tinuation of  credit:  or  any  assignee  of  an 
original  creditor  who  participates  in  the  de- 
cision to  extend,  renew,  or  continue  credit. 

(5)  The  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person,  a  corporation,  government,  or  govern- 
mental subdivision  or  agency,  tr^ist,  estate, 
partnership,  cooperative,  or  association. 

r'Jt'AL    Tt'CIITS    UNDER    THE    LAW    TO    OBTAIN 

ciTEDrr 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  ajiy 
creditor  to  discriiuinute  against  at.y  appli- 
cant on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  or  marital 
status  with  respect  to  any  aspect  of  a  credit 
transaction. 

tb)  The  declination  of  credit  on  ter.ms 
offered  pursuant  to — 

(1)  any  loan  assistance  i:rot;r.im  expressly 
authorii:ed  by  law  fcr  an  economically  dU- 
ad.vaiitaged  class  of  persons; 

(2)  any  loan  assistance  progr.im  admiiiis- 
tercd  by  a  nonprofit  organization  for  Its 
members  or  r.n  economically  disadvantaged 
class  of  persons:  or 

(3)  any  special  purpose  loan  program  of- 
fered by  a  proiUmaking  organization  to  meet 
special  social  needs  which  \b  .specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  or  meets  standards  pre- 
scribed in  regulations  by  the  Board:  shall 
net  constitute  a  violation  of  tins  section. 

regulations:     ADVISORV    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Boartl  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
These  regulations  may  contain  but  are  not 
limited  to  such  classifications,  dlfferentia- 
tlons.  or  other  provisions,  and  may  provide 
for  such  adjtistments  and  exceptions  for  any 
clasr,  of  transactions,  as  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  are  iieces'sary  or  proper  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  prevent 
circumvention  or  evasion  thereof,  or  to  la- 
cUitate  or  substantiate  compliance  there- 
with. 

(b)  lu  pxescrlblng  regulation?  under  sub- 
section (a) ,  the  Board  fhall  provlck  — 

(1)  that  en  Inqtury  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
creditor  of  the  marital  st."-tus  of  any  appH- 
cant  Is  not  a  violation  of  section  4  if  the  in- 
quiry Is  to  ascertain  the  creditor's  rights  and 
remedies:  and 

(2)  that  a  request  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
c-re.litor  for  the  signature  of  both  pai'ties 
to  a  marrlafje  to  create  r.  valid  lien,  pass 
clear  title,  waive  incho-\te  r'ghts  to  property, 
or  to  nsslgit  c.imlngs  Is  not  a  vlolatlor.  of 
sc"*ion  4. 

(C)  The  Board  shall  pre.>!crlbe  Its  regula- 
tions as  soo;i  o::.  possible  after  the  date  of 
enactnent  of  this  Act,  but  In  no  event 
later  than  its  effective  dale. 

(d)  The  Board  shsiU  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  advise  and  consult  with  it  lu 
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the  exercise  of  Its  ftmctlons  under  this  Act, 
In  appointing  the  members  of  the  committee, 
the  Board  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  creditors  and 
consumers.  The  committee  shall  meet  from 
time  to  time  at  the  call  of  the  Board.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  are  not  regu- 
lar full-time  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  of  such 
committee,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Board,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including  travel- 
time.  Such  members  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence, while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  place  of  business. 

administration  enforcement 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Compliance  with  the  require- 
ments imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced vmder — 

(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  in  the  case  of — 

(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency, 

(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  national  banks),  by 
the  Board  and 

(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System),  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation. 

(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933.  section  407  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  and  section  6(1)  and  17  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  direct- 
ly or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation),  In  the  case  of  any 
institution  subject  to  any  of  those  provi- 
sions, 

(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
Credit  Union, 

(4)  the  Acts  to  regulate  commerce,  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  any  common  carrier  subject  to  those 
Act, 

(5)  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with  respect  to 
any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  sub- 
ject to  that  Act. 

(6)  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921 
(except  as  provided  In  section  406  of  that 
Act),  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  any  activities  subject  to  that  Act, 
and 

(7)  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  with  respect  to 
any  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  land  bank 
association.  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
bank,  and  production  credit  association: 

(8)  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
with  respect  to  brokers  and  dealers;  and 

(9)  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
with  respect  to  small  business  Investment 
companies. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any 
agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  its 
powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  In  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  violation  of  a  requirement  imposed 
under  that  Act.  In  addition  to  its  powers 
tir.der  any  provision  of  law  specifically  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  each  of  the 
agencies  referred  to  In  that  subsection  may 
exercise  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  imposed  under 
this  Act  any  other  authority  conferred  on 
it  by  law.  The  exercise  of  the  authorities  of 
•'iiy  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in  subsec- 
t'-on  (a)  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  imposed  under 
tills  Act  shall  lu  no  way  preclude  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
e  iforcing  compliance  with  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  not  relating  to  the  prohibition 
ft  dLscrlmlnation  on  the  basis  of  race,  sex. 
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or  marital  status  with  respect  to  any  aspect 
of  a  credit  transaction. 

(c)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforcement 
of  the  requirements  imposed  under  this  Act 
Is  specifically  committed  to  some  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  enforce  such 
requirements.  For  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
ercise by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of 
Its  functions  and  powers  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  a  violation  of  any 
requirement  Imposed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  a  requirement  Im- 
posed under  that  Act.  All  of  the  functions 
and  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  are  available  to  the  Commission  to  en- 
forbe  compliance  by  any  person  with  the 
requirements  imposed  under  this  Act,  irre- 
spective of  whether  that  person  is  engaged 
in  commerce  or  meets  any  other  Jurisdic- 
tional tests  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act. 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  Issue 
regulations  under  this  Act  does  not  Impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  designated 
in  this  section  to  make  rules  respecting  its 
own  procedures  In  enforcing  compliance 
with  requirements  imposed  under  this  Act. 

CIVIL    LlABn-ITT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  creditor  who  violates  sec- 
tion 4  or  any  regulation  prescribed  under 
section  5  shall  be  liable  to  the  aggrieved  ap- 
plicant in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of 
any  actual  damages  sustained  by  such  appli- 
cant acting  either  In  an  Individual  capacity 
or  as  a  member  of  a  class. 

(b)  Except  with  respect  to  any  govern- 
ment or  governmental  subdivision  or  agency, 
any  creditor  who  violates  section  4  or  any 
regulation  prescribed  under  section  5  shall 
be  liable  to  the  aggrieved  applicant  for  puni- 
tive damages  In  an  amount  not  greater  than 
$10,000,  In  addition  to  any  actual  damages 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  except  in  the 
case  of  a  class  action  the  total  recovery 
shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  1 
per  centum  of  the  net  worth  of  the  creditor. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  award  in  any 
class  action,  the  court  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  amount  of  any  ac- 
tual damages  awarded,  the  frequency  and 
persistence  of  failures  of  compliance  by  the 
creditor,  the  resources  of  the  creditor,  the 
number  of  persons  adversely  affected,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  creditor's  failure  of 
compliance  was  Intentional. 

(c)  Upon  application  by  an  aggrieved  ap- 
plicant, the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  may  grant  such  equitable  and 
declaratory  relief  as  Is  necessary  to  enforce 
section  4  or  any  regulation  prescribed  under 
section  5. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
under  subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (c),  the  costs 
of  the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  is  determined  by  the  court,  shall 
be  added  to  any  damages  awarded  by  the 
court  under  such  subsection. 

(e)  No  provision  of  this  Act  Imposing  any 
liability  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or 
omitted  in  good  faith  in  conformity  with  any 
official  regulation  or  interpretation  thereof 
by  the  Board,  notwlthstandmg  that  after 
such  act  or  omission  has  occurred,  such  rule 
or  interpretation  is  amended,  rescinded,  or 
determined  by  Judicial  or  other  authority  to 
be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

(f)  Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy.  No  such  action  shall  be 
brought  later  than  one  jear  from  the  date 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  violation,  except— 

(1)  whenever  any  agency  having  respon- 
sibility for  administrative  enforcement  un- 
der section  6  commences  Its  enforcement 
proceeding  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  violation  and  obtains 
compliance  with  this  Act  by  a  creditor  who 
was  in  violation  of  such  Act,  or 

(2)  whenever  the  Attorney  General  com- 
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mences  a  civil  action  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  violation  in 
an  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
under  this  section  against  a  creditor  who  is 
found  by  the  court  to  be  in  violation  of  this 
Act, 

then  any  applicant  who  has  been  a  victim 
of  the  discrimination  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministrative action  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
the  Judgment  of  the  cotirt  under  paragraph 
(2)  may,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
compliance  with  the  administrative  action  or 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  bring 
an  action  under  this  section  against  such 
creditor. 

(g)  The  agencies  having  responsibility  for 
administrative  enforcement  under  section  6, 
if  unable  to  obtain  compliance  with  section 
4,  are  authorized  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  with  a  recommendation 
that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be  instituted. 

(h)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  ptirsuant  to  subsection  (g), 
or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  one 
or  more  creditors  are  engaged  In  a  pattern 
or  practice  in  violation  of  this  Act,  the  At- 
torney General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
any  appropriate  United  States  district  court 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  includ- 
ing injunctive  relief. 

(i)  No  person  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of 
this  Act  shall  recover  under  this  Act  on  any 
transaction  for  which  recovery  Is  had  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  relating  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
sex,  or  marital  status. 

(J)  No  person  aggileved  by  a  violation  of 
this  Act  and  by  a  violation  of  section  805  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  shall  recover 
under  this  Act  and  section  812  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968,  if  each  such  violation  is 
based  on  the  same  transaction. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  TO   CONGRESS 

Sec.  8.  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year  after  1976,  the  Board  and  the  Attorney 
General  shall,  respectively,  make  reports  to 
the  Congress  concerning  the  administration 
of  their  functions  under  this  Act,  Including 
such  recommendations  as  the  Board  and  the 
Attorney  General,  respectively,  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate.  In  addition,  each  report 
of  the  Board  shall  Include  its  assessment  of 
the  extent  to  which  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  Is  being  achieved,  and 
a  summary  of  the  enforcement  actions  taken 
by  each  of  the  agencies  assigned  administra- 
tive enforcement  responsibilities  under  sec- 
tion 6. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Consideration  or  application  by 
a  creditor  of  any  State  law  which  relates  to 
the  creditor's  rights  and  remedies  against  the 
applicant  in  the  event  of  default  is  not  a 
violation  of  section  4. 

(b)  Any  provision  of  State  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  separate  extension  of  consumer 
credit  to  each  party  to  a  marriage  shall  not 
apply  In  any  case  where  each  party  to  a  mar- 
riage voluntarily  applies  for  separate  credit 
from  the  same  creditor:  Provided.  Thaj  in 
any  case  where  such  a  State  law  is  so  pre- 
empted, each  party  to  the  marriage  sha:i  be 
solely  responsible  for  the  debt  so  contracted. 

(c)  When  each  party  to  a  marriage  sepa- 
rately and  voluntarily  applies  for  and  obtains 
separate  credit  accounts  with  the  same  cred- 
itor, those  r,ccounts  shall  not  be  aggre- 
gated or  otherwise  combined  for  purposes  o- 
determining  permissible  finance  charges  or 
permissible  loan  ceilings  under  the  laws  oi 
any  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

EFfECTiX'E  DATE 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  >ea: 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment,  except  sec- 
tion 5  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 
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TEXAS  ENERGY  Aft)  NATIONAL 

porjcnT 
HON.  BOB  (fASEY 

OP   TEXA^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Octobct  1,  1974 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas '  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
now  seems  that  each  daw  we  become  more 
acutely  aware  of  this  Nation's  need  to 
realize  the  objective  or  Project  Inde- 
pendence: To  make  our  [Nation  self-suf- 
ficient in  energy  resouicis. 

While  the  time  thai  tliis  goal  will 
require  remains  questionable,  tlie  insta- 
bility of  world  petroleum  supplies  and 
the  prices  that  are  dr.iining  away  our 
monetary  re.sourcrs  inti  the  coffers  ol 
cil  exporting  nations  really  leave  us  little 
choice.  For  the  sake  of  America's  future 
we  must  pursue  and  achieve  that  goal. 

I  am  proud.  Mr.  SpiaAcr,  that  the 
State  of  Te.xas  has  played  a  major  role 
in  supplying  this  Nati(in's  energy  re- 
.'^ources  in  the  past.  I  also!  know  that  with 
cur  experience  and  the  tauent  ama.ssed  in 
Texas,  we  can  play  a  leadinpr  role  toward 
achieving  Project  Independence. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  shrre  with  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  by  Dr.  Allen  Com- 
mander, director  of  the  tncrsjy  Institute 
at  the  University  of  Hou.stoii,  presented 
in  Houston  on  Septembe  •  17,  1974,  to  the 
regional  hearings  on  Pr  jject  Indepcnd 
cnce  held  by  the  Federal]  Eiiergj-  Admin- 
istration: 

TEx.\s  Energy   and   National   Policy 
Commander) 


(Statemeut  "oy  Dr.  AHei 

t.<ITROIjUCT 

The  .■jpecial  position  of 
la  national   energy  proUuc|tion 
tion  prompted  the  Stale 
to  provide  luuds  to  the  Uni+erslty 
lor  the  ostabllihn-.ent  of  an 
The  Institute's  missions  li 
and  conducting  policy  end 
Eearch   and   the   gathering 
tiou  of  energy  data.  Recei 
spouscred  a  study  of  energir 
casts   for  Texas.   .\  hlstori^l 
years   I960  and   1970  prov 
prediction  of  the  growth  oi 
and  estimates  of  supplies 
From  these  projections  It 
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TEXAS    AS    AN    ENEItGV 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  nation  by  a  wide  margin,  exceeding  the 
consumption  of  the  next  nesrest  state,  Cali- 
fornia, by  over  30  percent.  The  availability 
of  energy  has  led  to  the  location  In  Texas 
of  large  basic  metal  and  processing  facilities. 
Because  of  the  size  and  climatic  character  of 
th«  state.  It  Is  the  nation's  largest  supplier 
of  ten  food  and  fiber  commodities  and  a 
major  exporter  of  agricultural  products. 
Given  the  reliance  of  agilcultural  produc- 
tion on  chemical  fertilizers,  pesticides,  herbi- 
cides, etc..  that  are  petroleum  derivatu-es, 
Texas  production  of  energy  assumes  a  role  of 
great  importance  in  the  economy  of  the 
state.  Two  of  every  seven  non-farm  Jobs  In 
Texas  are  directly  related  to  the  petroleum 
resources  of  the  state,  and  Industry  Is  the 
Inrgcst  sing,le  con^iumfr  of  energy. 

Since  fossil  fuel  energy  dominates  the 
state's  ccoromy,  the  impact  of  a  diminishing 
.Hupply  over  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years  is 
likely  to  be  heavy.  Prom  our  point  of  view, 
tlic  "Te'tas  economy  must  be  optimized  to  ac- 
commodate ftiture  con.stralnts  of  diminish- 
ing supplies  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 

FNERCT  PROnrjIMS  AND  THEnt  SOLl'TIONS 

Short  and  intermediate  term  solutions  to 
the  problems  caused  by  energy  imbahmces 
can  be  achieved  mainly  through,  conserva- 
tion, but  a  long  term  program  based  on 
limiting  usage  would  'oe  contraiy  to  the 
American  tradition  of  free  choice.  We  must, 
therefore.  Improve  technology  In  the  energy 
field,  develop  new  energy  resources,  and  pas,s 
legislation  which  will  guarantee  the  success 
of  these  actions. 

'I'he  E'lergy  Institute  of  the  tTniversity  of 
Houston  is  undertaking  a  number  of  studies 
designed  to  aid  policy-makers  at  various 
leveli.  Two  of  my  colleagues  will  be  reporting 
to  you  later  this  week  on  specific  results  at- 
tained so  far.  Dr.  Michael  Johnson.  Professor 
of  Law  and  Associate  Dean  of  the  Bates  Col- 
lege of  Law,  win  talk  to  you  Wednesday  con- 
cerning stale  regulatory  policy  as  It  relates 
to  natioiiiil  regvilation  In  tlie  energy  Indus- 
try. On  Thursday,  Dr.  David  Gottlieb.  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  and  Acting  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Social  Sciences,  will  present  the 
preliminary  result^  of  a  study  of  the  Impact 
on  the  Texas  citizen  of  the  recent  energy 
crisis,  with  implications  for  pDllcy-ma'.<ers. 
Because  of  time  limitations  In  these  hear- 
ings, ratjier  tlian  testifying.  I  have  asked  an- 
other colleague.  Dr.  Bill  Thomas,  to  submit 
for  the  record  a  brief  of  his  important  work, 
a  regional  econometric  model  for  energy 
analysis. 

In  addition  to  policy  research,  technology 
research  which  has  been  ongoing  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston  for  some  years  has  been 
supported  and  enhanced  by  The  Energy  In- 
iitiiio.  On  Tliursday  you  will  hear  from 
Dr.  Alvin  Hildebrant,  Professor  and  Clialr- 
inan  of  tlic  Department  of  Physics  at  the 
University  of  Houston,  as  he  descrlljes  prog- 
ress and  needs  for  work  to  make  solar  energy 
practical  as  a  means  of  generating  electricity 
(111  a  large  scale  in  tiie  very  near  future. 

This  aiterucon  I  would  like  to  toiio:i  on 
lour  points: 

Energy  conservation  and  environment. 

Tiie  importance  of  support  for  ;ierg\'  rc- 
searcli  and  development. 

'I'he  collection  and  dissemination  l  cnergv 
d-.ta. 

The  Importance  of  treating  energy  prodnc- 
in;;  slates  and  regions  of  the  country  differ- 
ently from  energy  ccwuming  area.s.  in  order 
to  achieve  maximum  energy  supplier;  for  the 
wliole  country. 

ror-irrtvATioft  and  CNviRONjrENT 

The  trausltioa  from  a  surplus  of  encgy  to 
11  temporary  shortage  of  energy  has  major 
Implications  for  housing.  The  housing  of 
l>eople  and  Industry  must  reflsct  higher  con- 
serv:it!o;i  cHiciency.  but  at  the  sjuie  time  be 
responsive  to  the  psychological  needs  cf  hu- 
inuu  beUigs.  Decisions  concerning  the  Icca- 
ilon  of  cities  and  towns  must  begin  to  be  re- 
lated to  tlie  production  and  consumption  of 
enei-gv.    We    have    at    Tlie    Woodl.inds,    Just 
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north  of  Houston,  an  exciting  new  city  under 
construction  by  the  Mitchell  Knergy  and  De- 
velopment Corporation,  which  embodies  this 
type  of  planning. 

Research  and  development  In  the  integra- 
tion of  energy  conservation  requirements 
into  construction  systems  needs  performing. 
This  kind  of  urban  systems  oriented  research 
and  development  Is  being  accomplished  in 
the  Architectural  College  of  the  University 
of  Houston  and  federal  support  of  this  effort 
r.eeds  enhancing. 

n«..SEARC:i    AND    DtVELOFMENT    TO    FR0Vn>E    NEW 
SOURCES    or    ENERGY 

Whole  solar  energy  has  been  utilized  on  a 
;  iiilted  scale  for  v.'atcr  heating,  space  heat- 
iV.j.  and  air  conditioning,  the  sun  offers  an 
unlimited  rource  of  power  of  non-polluting 
character  for  electric  power  generation. 
There  ij  mi;J\  promi'je  In  the  work  at  the 
Univpr^lty  of  Houston,  which  Dr.  Hlldebraudt 
will  describe  Thur.sday,  of  developing  tech- 
no!o^'  for  using  the  sun's  heat  to  econora- 
icaliy  geuorr.te  electrical  power  which  could 
"oecome  a  part  of  the  nation's  electrical  pow- 
>  r  grid.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
v.urk,  if  properly  stipportcd.  could  proceed 
at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  heretofore.  We 
understai^d  Wa.shlngton  currently  plans  to 
prcvido  ?'^88  million  over  the  next  five  years 
ior  the  central  power  solar  energy  concept?. 
U  Is  important  that  these  amounts  be  au- 
thcri??d  and  that  an  effective  government 
management  meclianism  be  cre.ited  for  utll- 
ratirn  of  the  funds.  The  University  of  Hou- 
ton  Is  uov:  organizing  all  of  Its  research 
on  .solar  energy  into  a  single  administrative 
unit  in  order  to  make  a  major  contribution 
m  this  area. 

Oie  final  thought  on  energy  R  &  D.  Tra- 
ditionally, when  massive  resources  are  mar- 
shalled in  this  country  to  address  a  com- 
plex problem  involving  efforts  of  both  the 
public  ,ind  private  sector,  there  is  the  ever 
present  danger  of  overlaps  and  duplication 
cf  effort. 

This  could  be  avoided  if  Washington  would 
implement  the  concept  of  "lead  laboratories" 
■vUeie  :.oiai'  research,  for  example,  could  be 
iocuscd  la  oi;e  facility  charged  with  the  re- 
ipoi;sibillty  to  coordinate  the  research  of 
•  ither  labs  around  the  country  and  provide, 
:a  addiaou,  a  single  entity  for  information 
exchange. 

Along  with  national  economic  informa- 
tion related  to  energy,  data  on  energy  re- 
.search  and  development  needs  collation  and 
disj,euunatlon.  shice  energy  companies,  col- 
leges, universities,  special  research  organi;!a- 
tlons,  under  federal,  state,  and  local  spon- 
sorship are  at  work  on  energy  research  and 
development.  There  is  a  need  to  establish  a 
iiaiioncl  clearinghouse  on  energy  research 
and  development,  perhaps  biUldhig  on  the 
jirevlous  work  of  the  Sclciice  Information 
lixchai'se  of  the  Smithsonian  lu.'tltutlon, 
hut  extending  It  far  bsyond  Its  present 
cfnabllitles. 

COl-LFCTrON  AND  DISSSMlNATiON  OF 
ENERGY   DATA 

Sound  pu'olic  policy  decisions  are  based  on 
accurate,  up  to  date,  and  properly  analyzed 
liata.  Presently,  national  and  state  energy 
data  are  collected  and  housed  In  various 
rgencies.  In  Texas  alone,  energy  data  are 
the  province  of  three  ."tate  agencies,  The 
I'.a>lroad  Cuninils.slcn,  The  General  lAnd 
Oifice,  and  The  Comptroller's  Office.  At  least 
tiuee  separate  data  banks  are  maintained, 
e^ich  of  which  is  liicompati'ole  with  the 
otlers.  Since  tliere  is  no  central  collection 
poii.t.  there  is  no  way  to  cross  check  data 
in  these  systems.  Thus  no  central  aource  of 
information  exists  for  decision  makers. 

The  Energy  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Housbon  iias  recommended  to  the  state  of 
Texas  that  cue  fully  automated  and  central- 
i.?ed  state  ci:er^y  data  system,  with  aecesiai';" 
.standardized  formats  and  cross  indices,  be 
built.  We  recommend  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Adiuiniiitratiou  that  a  national  data  system 
i^e  set  up  in  coopciutioii  .vith  eacii  taate.  The 
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City  of  Houston  represents  a  natural  le)ca- 
tion  for  a  national  data  center,  because  of 
the  tremendous  concentration  of  energy  In- 
dustry here.  Arrangements  for  collecting  and 
analyzing  data  with  the  ce)OF>eratlon  of  the 
outstanding  industry  data  scientists  would 
he  easy  to  make. 

From  the  energy  Jata  It  would  be  approp- 
riate to  coi:struct  the  special  kinds  of  eco- 
nometric models  which  would  permit  anal- 
ysis of  energy  related  problems.  Production 
levels  could  be  related  to  employment,  in- 
come, energy  utilization  and  trade  patterns 
could  be  studied  so  that  the  impact  of  chang- 
ing resource  prices  on  production  of  new 
energy  sources  could  be  predicted.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  research  presently  being  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Thomr.s  that  I  referenced 
eari.er. 

DIFFERENTIA-nNO  AMONG  ENERGY  PRODtTrlNG 
AND  CONSUMfNG  ST\TrS  IN  POI.'CYMAKING 
AND  REGtTLATION 

The  implications  for  interstate  commerce 
caused  by  Texas'  position  as  an  export  state 
m  oil  and  nattiral  gas  are  such  that  there 
should  be  greater  coordination  between 
Texas  and  the  federal  government,  and  Texa.s 
and  other  producing  states.  Specific  agree- 
ments between  states  are  prohiljited  by  the 
Constitution  without  authority  from  Con- 
gress. The  following  suggestions  all  need 
Congressional  approval : 

1.  Joint  action  should  be  encouraged  be- 
tween states  especially  where  one  state  sup- 
plies raw  materials  and  another  state  pro- 
duces end  products.  Sharing  resources  and 
revenue  would  be  mutually  beneficial.  For 
example,  coal  might  move  from  another  state 
into  Texas  to  be  converted  into  gas  in  Texas 
refineries  and  ultimately  utilized  in  chemical 
plants  to  be  made  Uito  other  profitable  Items. 
There  should  be  mechanisms  to  return  to  the 
people  of  the  coal  originating  state  a  share 
of  the  revenue  so  produced. 

2.  Discussion  has  centered  on  the  need  to 
conserve  natural  gas  for  use  as  a  feedstock 
instead  of  being  burned  for  Industrial  heat. 
Coal  could  be  substituted,  but  It  is  far  dirtier 
with  respect  to  tiie  environment.  Plants 
which  switch  from  gas  to  coal  would  pollute 
their  communities.  Some  mechanism  needs 
to  be  devised  to  provide  an  incentive  to  con- 
vert, pnd  the  incentive  then  used  to  Install 
cleaning  devices.  Interstate  agreements 
should  be  provided  so  that  one  state  does  not 
profit  disproportionately  from  conversion 
from  a  clean  to  a  dirty  fuel  in  another  state. 

3  Texas  Is  the  only  state  in  the  union 
which  does  not  have  a  readily  recognizable 
utility  commission.  Statutes  regarding  en- 
ergy regulation  need  to  be  developed  so  that 
the  clear  authority  of  states  and  the  federal 
government  concerning  the  end  use  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  and  other  resources  is  spelled 
out.  A  single  state  agency  should  be  designed 
for  each  state  as  the  primary  promulgator 
of  regulations  concerning  the  siting  of  energy 
production  faculties.  Applicants  should  deal 
with  only  a  single  group  In  securing  state 
and  federal  approvals. 

4.  Because  Texas  economy  has  derived  a 
large  psrcentage  of  the  total  tax  dollar  from 
the  oil  and  gas  industry.  Texas  has  not  had  to 
levy  personal  and  business  Income  taxes 
which  have  been  required  of  most  states.  In 
the  event  of  federal  allocation  of  energy  re- 
sources, there  should  be  a  careful  study  of 
the  impact  cf  such  allocation  on  Texas  en- 
ergy industries,  the  state  budget,  state  taxes, 
and  federal  needs. 

5.  Deep  water  oil  and  gas  unloading  fa- 
v^^Uitles  need  to  be  made  available  for  the 
Tsxas  refining  Industry,  and  while  there  are 
controversies  over  the  types  of  facilities  to  be 
constructed  and  whether  they  should  be  pri- 
vately or  publicly  owned,  there  should  be 
early  federal  resolution  of  these  problems  so 
that  construction  can  begin.  The  time  Is 
I'ear  when  such  facilities  wUl  be  required  In 
View  of  our  projections  of  the  lessening  ol 
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supplies  of  Texas  resources  over  the  next 
ten  years. 

In  closing.  I  am  appreciative  of  the  major 
problems  which  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration is  dealing  with.  In  a  complex  econ- 
omy, with  a  complex  energy  supply  and  con- 
sumption system.  We  realize  that  there  are 
no  simple  solutions  to  our  energy  problems, 
but  the  University  of  Houston  is  pledged  to 
play  our  part  as  a  means  of  conducting  and 
communicating  to  the  various  publics  the 
results  of  research  and  the  implications  of 
research  for  policy  decisionmaking. 

The  University  of  Houston  Energy  Institute 
v.lU  i?e  host  to  a  symposium  on  federal-state 
eneipy  relationships  on  October  31  and  No- 
vember 1.  I  would  like  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  there  present  to  attend.  Members  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Admlni.stratlon,  other 
federal  government  agencies,  state  and  local 
ofUcials  a'ong  with  the  academic  community 
will  be  present  for  further  exploration  of 
some  of  the  ltem«;  which  I  havo  ju.3t  dis- 
cu'~cel.  Th.».nk  you. 
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SHOT  ACCIDENTALLY 
IN  GUN  SHOP 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TTIF  HOUSE  OF  P.EFRESEITTATIVrS 

Tuesday,  October  1.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Spea'^er,  on 
March  5  I  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  in 
an  effort  to  prohibit  possession  of  hand- 
guns except  for  the  police,  the  military, 
licensed  pistol  clubs,  licensed  security 
guards,  and  antique  gun  collectors. 

The  statistics  in  this  regard  are  ap- 
palling, and  paint  a  profile  tliat  is  all  too 
clear.  Where  gun  ownership  is  liighest, 
deatlis  caused  by  guns  are  also  highest. 

An  article.  "Man  Shot  Accidentally  in 
Gun  Shop,"  by  John  Cullen,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  23,  19,  issue  of 
the  Boston  Globe,  explained  that — 

People  want  to  carry  guns  because  of 
psychological  needs.  Many  feel  that  every- 
body in  the  world  Is  out  to  get  them  or  they 
just  want  to  feel  safe  when  they  take  a  walk. 

Granted  that  people  feel  strong  Im- 
pulses to  cling  to  "symbols"  of  self-suf- 
ficiency, handgun  owners  must  realize 
that  their  perceived  means  of  self-pro- 
tection are  in  reality  a  potential  means  of 
self-destruction.  The  available  evidence, 
sparse  as  it  Is,  indicates  that  handgims 
do  not  afford  real  security  for  their  own- 
ers. The  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  concluded  from 
a  study  of  Detroit,  for  every  thief  con- 
fronted by  a  homeowner  bearing  a  hand- 
gun, four  of  those  homeowners  or  their 
relatives  were  killed  in  handgun  acci- 
dents. The  Commission  also  obsen'ed 
that  only  about  2  percent  of  home  rob- 
beries result  in  the  trespasser  being  shot 
by  the  homeowner.  The  Commission 
concluded  that — 

Possession  of  a  gua  undoubtedly  provides 
a  meastue  of  <5omfort  to  a  great  many  Anjer- 
icans.  But  the  data  suggest  that  this  com- 
fort is  largely  an  Illusion  bought  at  the  high 
price  of  increased  accidents,  homicides  and 
more  widespread  illegal  use  of  guns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  firearms  are  at  the 
root  of  a  uniquely  American  tragedy;  in 
an  attempt  to  protect  ourselves  against 
criminal  elements  and  preserve  a  meas- 
ure of  self-sufficiency,  we  have  ended 
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up  killing  ourselves  and  our  neighbors 
instead. 

It  is  appalling  that  in  1972,  gtms  ■were 
used  in  2,900  accidental  deaths.  10,000 
suicides,  and  200.000  accidental  injuries. 
In  1973,  according  to  the  National 
Safety  Council,  2,700  people  were  killed 
by  "accidental  discharge  of  firearms." 
The  Boston  Globe  article  describes  just 
one  of  the  many  accidental  shootings 
that  have  occurred  this  year. 

Would  those  accidental  killings  and 
injuries  have  taken  place  if  the  posses- 
sion of  handguns  was  prohibited — or  is 
it  reasonable  to  assert  that  the  same 
consequences  would  have  occurred 
through  the  use  of  alternate  weapons. 
Would  those  10.000  people  have  com- 
mitted suicide  if  the  United  States  had 
responsible  gun  control  laws?  I  feel  that 
the  answer  is  no. 

SiJice  the  day  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock,  guns  have  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  American  life.  Not  only 
were  they  sources  of  pride  and  power, 
but  in  those  days  they  held  the  key  to 
survival.  It  is  almost  1975,  and  the  hand- 
gun is  no  longer  a  key  to  sui'vival  in  any 
^enr.e.  In  fact  it  may  hold  for  us  the 
master  key  to  destruction. 

I  would  like  to  insert  iii  tlie  Record 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 23  edition  of  the  Boston  Globe 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 

The  text  follows: 
[Prom    the    Boston    Olobe,    Sept.    23,    1974) 

M\N  Shot  Accidentaixy  In  Gtjn  Shop 
(By  John  F.  Cullon) 

BoxBor.o. — A  20-j'ear-old  Lunenberg  busl- 
nossman's  attempt  to  buy  a  gun  Friday  itight 
led  to  his  being  seriously  vovnded  In  a  frealt 
shooting  accident. 

Police  say  a  gun  fell  from  a  cabinet  in  a 
gun  store  and  discharged,  wounding  Ronald 
i^ursley  in  the  head. 

The  gun  had  been  taken  from  a  holster 
hy  the  store  owner  and  placed  on  the  cablne; 
a  sl;ort  time  before  the  accident  took  place, 
police  said.  Punsley  yesterday  was  reported 
in  critical  condition  at  Emerson  Ho.=p:tal  in 
Concord  after  five  hours  of  svtrgery.  He  owns 
an  auto  parts  shop  in  Ayer. 

KANDGtJNS    IN    AMERICA 

Boxhoro  Police  Chief  Bruce  Barker  said 
Pursley  entered  the  Leisure  Time  Living 
Sports  Center,  G74  Massachusetts  av.,  shortly 
after  7  pjn.  and  had  been  In  the  store  about 
30   minutes  when   the  accident  took  place. 

Chief  Barker  said  Pursiey  had  gone  to  the 
store  to  purchase  a  gun  and  was  looking 
at  a  gun  catalogue  when  the  shooting 
occurred. 

Chief  Barker  said  store  owner  Donald  K. 
Griffin  had  been  carrying  a  .38  caliber  gun  in 
a  holster  and  then  placed  the  gun  on  top 
of  the  cabinet.  Police  quoted  Griffin  as  say- 
irg  he  opened  the  cabinet  drawer  to  get  some 
catalogues  when  the  gun  fell  to  the  floor  and 
discharged. 

"The  doctcs  ct  the  hospital  are  very 
confident  that  I'.fr.  Pursiey  will  live  but  he 
still  Isn't  out  of  danger  yet.  However,  tl^ey 
did  say  that  the  bullet  passed  through  the 
back  of  the  skull — missing  the  brain  bv  less 
than  an  inch  or  so,"  Chief  Barker  said. 

For  Bruce  Barker.  2S-year-old  police  chief 
of  Boxboro  and  Littleton,  the  shooting 
pointed  to  need  for  tighter  firearms  controls. 

"This  shooting  doesn't  make  me  feel  good 
Ijecause  I  feel  that  perhaps  the  shewting 
could  have  been  prevented."  Chief  Barker 
said. 

Barker  said  requests  for  gun  permits  are 
up    sub'Jtftntlally.    "People    are    afraid    that 
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pretty  soon  they  won't  be 
so  now  we  are  having  a 
he  said. 

"People    want    to   carry 


ible  to  get  them — 
run  on  permits." 

guns   because   of 


psychological  needs.  Som^  people  feel  that 
everybody  In  the  world  la  iut  to  get  them  or 
they  Just  want  to  feel  sa^  when  they  take 
u  walk. 

"I'm  not  saying  that  tbl^  Incident  was  one 
of  those  cases  but  I  guess 
ask  myself  why  someone 
jstore    uule.ss    they    are 

Boxboro  is  a  number  of  mijes  from  the  Com- 
bat Zone."  Barker  said. 

"Most  likely  Pursley  wilj  recover  and  feel 
very  few  side  effects.  But 
case  with  Mr.  Griffin— he 
and  will  be  for  a  while. 

"I   wish   that  people   wi 
sides  would  take  a  couple 


ft  day  to  stop  and  think  abo  U  how  they  would 
emotionally  deal  with  thfc  fact  that  they 
have  Just  taken  another  t  uman  being's  life 
or  made  a  person  nothing  but  a  vegetable," 
Barker  said. 

"It's  not  a  pleasant  thoight.  granted,  but 
It's  reality.  And  people  ht  ve  to  begin  to  be 
consciously  aware  that  gvfis  are  killers  and 
maimers." 


[  honestly  have  to 
carries  a  gun  in  a 
c  xpecting    trouble. 


that  woi>'t  be  the 
very  much  down 

h  guns  on  their 
of  minutes  out  of 
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CHILDREN  LE.ARN  CAPITALISM 
THROUGH  "MINIECONOMY" 


ents  of  econom- 

ricans  are  igno- 
if  economic  life, 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

Of    ILLINO^ 

IK  THK  HOUSE  OF  REpiESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  Cctobe^  1.  1974 

Ml-.  CRANE.  Mr.  Spe^tker.  one  of  tlie 
real  sJiortcomings  of  Amferican  education 
has  been  its  inability  to  Explain  to  young 
people  the  es.scntial  eler 
ics. 

Because  so  tnan.v  Amt 
rant  of  the  basic  rules 
they  find  themselves  ujiable  to  under 
stand  the  causes  of  the  inflation  under 
which  they  are  now  suffering  and,  as  a 
result,  do  not  know  whith  kinds  of  pol- 
icies and  approaches  tc(  support  in  an 
effort  to  end  it  and  to  I'estore  stability 
to  the  Nation's  economy.  < 

Only  through  econdmic  education 
which  begins  at  the  Earliest  possible 
moment  in  the  educatiofial  process  can 
we  reverse  the  current  titnd.  Fortunate- 
ly, there  are  a  number  of  men  and  wom- 
en working  to  provide  siich  education. 

One  example  of  real  success  hi  eco- 
nomic education  can  be  seen  in  Califoi-nia 
where  a  new  program,  known  as  the 
minisociety  is  being  used  to  encourage 
creativity  and  independoikce. 

Under  this  program,  uAper  elementary 
schoolchildren — grades  5  through  6 — 
generate  a  miniature  economy  in  their 
classroom.  Students  freely  interact  and 
bear  the  consequences  ofi  their  decisions. 
The  teacher's  primary  ri»le  ic  an  advis- 
ory not  nn  authoritarian  sue. 

Dr.  Marilyn  Kourilsky  an  economist, 
v.ho  is  now  director  of  tl^e  UCLA  Center 


lor  Economic  Education 
of  the  minisociety,  states: 

Studeiits  participate  in 
vlrtininent  where  econor.] 
co.icrete  reiilltles  rather  th; , 
lions.  They  learn  about  scar  :ity  b?cai;se  they 
«>xperie"ice  scarcity:  correspondingly,  they 
learn  to  cope  with  scarcicj  by  llvinK  In  a 
elEtssroom       conununity       where      ec-onomlc 


mechanisms    to    cope 
tiineously  evolve. 


with 


and  architect 

cinsjivom   en- 

coMCC'pt=     are 

n  mere  ahscrac- 


.sr-nrcify    spun- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Discussing  this  important  new  pro- 
gram, Arnold  Sternberg,  formerly  an 
assistant  to  Senator  James  Buckley  of 
New  York  and  editor  of  the  New  Guard, 
the  magazine  of  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  writes: 

Dr.  Kourilsky  and  her  associates  are  now 
engaged  In  a  seminar-type  program  to  ex- 
plain the  mlnlfioclety  to  elementary  school 
teachers  throughout  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Kourilsky  warns  teachers  that  the  purpose  of 
the  minisociety  is  not  behavior  modification, 
but  a  learning  experience  to  teach  students 
to  Interact,  accept  responsibiliiy,  and  cope 
with  reality. 

Mr.  Steinberg  ronclvides: 

When  public  schools  began  teaching  sex 
education.  It  was  predicted  that  the  teach- 
ers would  make  sex  as  dull  as  everything  else 
they  teach.  It  can  be  said  with  certainty 
thai  everything  else  remained  dull.  Hopefully, 
the  introduction  of  the  minisociety  can 
make  other  subjects  as  exciting  as  econom- 
ics. 

I  wish  to  share  v.ith  my  colleagues  the 

article,     "Children     Leam     Capitalism 

Through     'Minieconomy', '     by     Arnold 

Steinberg  which  appeared  in  the  August 

24,   1974,  issue  of  Human  Events,  and 

insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time : 

Children  Learn  Capitalism  Through 

"Minieconomy" 

(By  Arnold  Steinberg) 

A  new  approach  to  education,  which 
teaches  elementary  school  children  the  fun- 
damentals of  economics  and  respoaslbinty. 
Is  challenging  the  public  school  system's  pre- 
occupation with  mediocrity. 

The  "mini-society"  Is  an  innovative,  highly 
motivating  instructional  system  designed  to 
encourage  creativity  and  independence.  Up- 
per elementary  school  children  (grades  3 
through  6)  generate  a  miniature  economy  In 
their  classroom,  but  the  mini-economy  is  no 
game  or  simulation.  Students  freely  Interact 
and  bear  the  consequences  of  their  decisions. 
The  teacher's  primary  role  Is  an  advisory, 
not  authoritarian,  one. 

"Students  participate  in  a  classroom  en- 
vironment where  economic  concepts  are  con- 
crete realities  rather  than  mere  abstrac- 
tions," according  to  Dr.  Marilyn  Kourilsky, 
an  economist  who  Is  now  director  of  the 
UCLA  Center  for  Economic  Education,  and 
architect  of  the  mini-society.  "They  learn 
about  scarcity  because  they  experience 
scarcity:  correspondingly,  they  learn  to  cope 
with  scarcity  by  living  In  a  classroom  com- 
mimlty  where  economic  mechanlsmr  to  cope 
with  scarcity  spontaneously  evolve." 

Scarcity  is,  of  course,  the  most  pervasive 
economic  fact  of  life:  Human  wants  exceed 
the  resources  available  to  satisfy  those  wants. 
Prom  the  minl-soclety's  Inception,  the  chil- 
dren experience  scarcity,  consistent  with  Dr. 
Kourllskys  assumption  that  learning  Is  en- 
hanced when  children  participate  in: 

(1)  real  as  opposed  to  Licarious  experi- 
ence: 

(2)  aftire  rather  than  passive  roles  in 
the  learning  situation:  and 

(3)  acttiul  deciiion-making  whose  conse- 
quences they  will  bear. 

Scarcity  is  illustrated  when  t'^e  teacher  se- 
lects, and  makes  acces  Ible  to  the  students, 
m-itcrlals  (puzzles,  tape  recorders,  gamei;) 
'Ahlch  are  in  high  demand.  When  the  chil- 
dren cveiaually  complain  that  there  is  not 
ciioufh  of  a  particular  Item,  the  teacher 
Mtlmulaies  a  discussion  group  to  Identify  the 
problem,  establish  a  list  of  behaviors  (e.g., 
classroom  pnriicipatlon,  punctuality)  which 
will  be  rewarded  by  income,  and  to  assign  a 
value  tn  labor. 

Children  w  ill  identify  alternative  means  of 
distribution:  "divide  up"  (egalltartan),  "first 
come,  fir.st  served  '  (speed),  "pick  a  ntimber" 
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(lottery);  they  will  discuss  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  using  "force"  to  dis- 
tribute the  goods,  or  accepting  "need"  as  the 
criterion.  Since  the  children  eventually  as- 
sign a  positive  value  to  various  types  of  be- 
havior, and  a  negative  value  to  undesirable 
behavior,  It  Is  only  natural  that  the  rewards 
generated  by  their  behavior  are  used  to  pur- 
chase the  desired  materials. 

The  entire  process  cannot  be  detailed  in 
this  brief  article.  The  children,  however,  in- 
evitably choose  the  price  mechanism  as  a  way 
to  allocate  the  .scarce  resource.  Within  a  few 
days  a  currency  system  Is  developed,  and  a 
regular  sj'stem  of  paydays.  Spontaneous  buy- 
ing and  lelllng  of  small  Items  (pencils,  eras- 
ers, snacks)  teaches  the  children  to  leam 
from  their  mistakes. 

The  teacher,  a  catalyst  who  act.s  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  students,  raises  questions  in 
discussion  groups.  The  teacher  can  also  guide 
the  group.  For  example.  If  the  class  does 
not,  on  Its  own,  decide  to  have  an  auction, 
the  teacher  can  suggest  It.  The  auction  proc- 
ess usually  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  bank, 
since  some  students  will  overbid  and  require 
loans  from  their  friends  (to  honor  their  bid). 
The  teaching  methodology,  developed  over 
a  five-year  period  of  testing  in  30  class- 
rooms in  15  public  schools,  primarily  In  the 
Loe  Angeles  area,  Is  described  by  Dr.  Kouril- 
sky In  Beyond  Simulation:  The  Mini-Society 
Approach  to  Instruction  in  Economics  and 
Otiier  Social  Sciences  (Educational  Re- 
sources Associates.  $3.95) .  The  program,  typi- 
cally one  hour  of  classroom  time  a  day,  has 
been  successful  In  both  suburban  high-In- 
come and  Inner-clty  schools.  It  works  best  in 
the  upper  fourth  grade. 

In  her  teaching  manual.  Dr.  Kourllcky  ex- 
plains how  banks,  loan  companies,  insur- 
ance companies,  a  stock  market,  a  newspaper 
and  even  consulting  arrangements  emerge 
spontaneously  In  the  children's  economy. 
Even  the  teacher's  advice  to  the  youthful 
entrepreneurs    Is    no    longer    given    free. 

As  Di'.  Kourilsky  explains,  "the  concept  of 
the  teacher  as  a  paid  consulting  agent  car- 
ries over  to  other  parts  of  the  school  day. 
Without  warning,  the  teacher  may  announce 
that  (s)he  Is  now  selling  time,  and  anyone 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity  can   do  so   for   a  stated  rate.    .   .   . 

"Many  children  ask  questions  to  which 
they  already  know  the  answers,  simply  to  get 
reassurance  or  attention  from  the  teacher. 
They  often  reconsider  and  work  without  ex- 
tra help  when  they  realize  there  Is  a  price 
tag  attached  to  their  possible  choice  of  ac- 
tions." 

To  Insure  continued  Innovation,  student 
aides  from  neighboring  Junior  high  and  high 
schools  can  be  brought  In  for  "consulting  " 
An  exciting  film,  describing  five  class- 
rooms' experience  with  the  mlnl-soclety, 
shows  activities  ranging  from  tutorial  serv- 
ices to  pawn  shops,  entertainment  to  ac- 
counting. The  common  denominator  of  every 
good  or  service  is  relevance  to  an  actual 
mini.'vture  economy  In  which  the  children 
a.'^sumc  real  roles  In  real  situations. 

The  California  Council  for  Economic  Edu- 
cation noted  that  the  mhil-soclety  represents 
a  real-life  economy  for  the  children: 

".  .  .  mini-economies  developed  In  each 
cla^isroom  arc  different — not  by  design,  but 
because  the  children  are  different.  To  sura 
It  up.  ir  yo.i  asked  the  teacher  'How  do  the 
chllurca  know  what  to  do  In  their  mlnl- 
econoin*?',  (s)he  mibht  answer  with  an- 
other question:  -How  do  you  know  what  to 
do  in  your  economy?'  " 

The  concepts,  which  usually  emerge  spon- 
taneoiisly  and  are  reinforced  In  discussion 
{.roups  with  the  teacher,  include  scarcity, 
economic  cost,  cost-benefit  analysis,  present 
consumption  vs.  capital  accumulation,  sunk 
cost  ('Don't  cry  over  spilled  milk"),  demand, 
supply,  market  price,  effects  of  price  ceilings 
and  floors,  money  and  Inflation,  and  property 
rights. 
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The  mini-society  pro'oinidly  affects  the 
eiitlre  educational  process: 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  article  (Oct.  12,  1973) 
reported  that  a  class  using  the  mini-society 
approach  improved  Its  reading  scores  from 
the  5Cth  percenlitle  to  the  99th  percentile 
."nd  ranked  third  highest  In  reading  scores  In 
a  district  of  approximately  437  schools. 

St.idents  dramatically  Improve  mathe- 
matical skills.  They  quickly  learn  that  basic 
rornputatlonal  skills  arc  necessary  to  b'.iy  and 
fcU  goods,  compute  profit,  allocate  one's  In- 
crnic.  pay  interest,  etc. 

The  mini-society  provides  an  Incentive  for 
St  :c?onts  to  devote  more  attention  to  "regu- 
lar" subjects.  Children  soon  learn  that  to 
advertise  one  must  v/rlte  copy,  to  make 
sli^us  one  must  learn  design  a;id  art.  In  short, 
students  are  alert  diirlug  the  entire  learning 
process  for  new  knowledge  and  skills  to  en- 
hance their  performance  in  the  mini- 
economy. 

Since  the  mlnl-soclety  requires  a  high  de- 
gree of  social  Interaction,  normal  segrega- 
tion barriers  (e.g.,  sex,  ethnic  background) 
give  way  to  the  cooperative  effort  which 
usually  characterizes  productive  enterprise. 
Children  who  have  never  succeeded  on  the 
basis  of  nice  clothes,  ethletic  ability  or 
r.chlevement  In  a  single  academic  field  gain 
recognition  and  achieve  success  In  a  spe- 
cial field  of  endeavor.  Each  child  acquires 
the  self-respect  and  dignity  uniquely  as- 
sociated with   Individual  achievement. 

Unlike  most  elementary  school  children 
who  equate  fairness  with  "sharing,"  the 
students  In  the  mini-society  understand 
(hat  "fairness"  is  subjective,  derending  on 
one's  position  and  outlook.  The  children  gra?p 
the  meaning  of  responslbilitv.  and  the  need 
for  an  individual  to  bear  the  consequences 
of  his  decision,  as  evidenced  In  their  discus- 
sion of  topics  like  government  subsidy. 

The  children  learn  that  money  is  not  an 
end  In  Itself,  but  a  means  to  achieve  a  variety 
of  o'vher  ends.  They  understand  scarcity — 
that  no  one  can  satisfy  all  his  wants  simul- 
taneously, so  choices  must  be  made.  Money 
simply  helps  to  measure  the  value  consumers 
place  on  alternative  goods,  services — even 
their  time.  Money  does  not  necessarily  meas- 
ure satisfaction. 

Finally,  children  are  more  enthusiastic 
about  school.  One  teacher  In  a  "ghetto " 
school  noted  that  her  class  experienced  a 
significant  increase  In  attendance. 

Dr.  KourUsky  and  her  associates  are  now 
engaged  In  a  seminar-type  program  to  ex- 
plain the  mlnl-soclety  to  elementary  school 
teachers  throughout  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Kourilsky  warns  teachers  that  the  purpose 
of  the  mlnl-soclety  Is  not  behavior  modifica- 
tion, but  a  learning  experience  to  teach 
students  to  Interact,  accept  responsibility 
and  cope  with  reality.  She  urges  teachers 
to  allow  their  young  students  the  freedom 
to  taake  mistakes  and  bear  the  consequences 
of  their  decisions. 

When  public  schools  began  teaching  sex 
education.  It  was  predicted  that  the  teach- 
ers would  make  sex  as  dull  as  everything  else 
they  teach. 

It  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  every- 
thing else  remained  dull. 

Hopefully,  the  Introduction  of  the  mlnl- 
soclety  can  make  other  subjects  as  exciting 
as  economics. 


EQUALITY    FOR    FILIPINO    AMERI- 
CANS:  AN  OPEN  LETTER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1.  1974 

Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker,  an  open  letter  was  published  as 
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a-,  editorial  in  the  September  5, 1D74,  edi- 
tion of  the  Bataan  News,  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.  This  letter  was  intended  as  an  at- 
tempt to  let  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.  Congress  know  that 
equality  is  still  not  yet  extended  to  the 
Filipino  Americans. 

I  v.ish  to  th'iik  Mr.  M.  H.  Jacaban, 
P'lbllshcr  01  the  Bataan  News,  for  brlng- 
i  IS  this  son-y  situation  to  my  attention. 
One  can  not  help  but  agree  that  the  prob- 
le:n  of  equality  of  opportunity  deserves 
national  attention  and  that  the  Con- 
cr.rzsiON.M.  Record  is  the  best  forum  by 
\.  hich  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  can 
1  c  al-^rted  to  the  intense  desire  of  the 
Filit.hio  Ainericans  to  be  equal  with  the 
rer.i  of  the  American  population,  not  only 
bcitre  the  eyes  cf  the  la\v.  biit  equal  in 
tlio  opi^crtunlty  to  improve  their  future. 

Ilr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Pt  this  time  the 
text  of  this  timely  letter  into  the  Recced: 
An  Open  Letter  to  President  Ford 

September  5.  1974. 

Cr.M.  Sin:  Yovi  will  please  note  that  by 
yov'r  c'.e.rlared  Intention  of  keeping  the  door 
ri  the  White  House  open  and  listen  to  the 
vr.ire  of  the  people,  I  am  constrained  to  write 
this  letter  to  you  regarding  the  intense  de- 
;,ire  of  the  Filipino  Americans  to  solve  their 
problems  of  Inequity  which  they  are  still 
faced  with.  It  Is  my  most  sincere  hope  and 
fervent  prayer,  and  I  am  sure  that  It  Is  also 
the  hope  a'id  prayer  of  all  Filipino  Ameri- 
can'^, that  their  demand  for  eqtiallty  with  the 
rr?t  of  the  American  population  touches  a 
responsive  chord  in  your  heart. 

We  very  well  realize  the  enormity  of  your 
responsibilities  In  the  exercise  of  your  office 
:',s  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  preciousness  of  your  time  that 
you  must  devote  to  keep  up  with  the  daily 
business  of  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth,  but  the  Filipino  Americans  are  also 
nn  Important  part  of  the  American  popula- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  whose  problems  must 
become  also  the  problems  of  the  White 
Hou.se. 

It  must  be  mentioned  here,  sir.  that  the 
Filipino  Americans  have  poverty  problems, 
but  those  problems  are  not  their  own  mak- 
ing. They  are  neither  lazy  or  Indolent.  Their 
poverty  problems  are  results  of  racial  bias 
that  was  extended  them  In  times  past.  Jus- 
tice demands  that  the  Filipino  Americans 
be  made  equal  with  the  rest  of  the  American 
population. 

The  desperately  critical  problems  that  the 
Filipino  Americans  are  faced  with  are: 

1.  Housing.  A  large  number  of  them  are 
especially  the  elderly  and  farm  workers,  Uv- 
liig  in  rat-ridden  dvvelllngs.  Reports  show 
that  quite  a  number  of  them  who  are  living 
In  those  unsanitary  conditions,  have  con- 
tracted tuberculosis.  Poor  housing  condi- 
tions and  Improper  diet  ere  given  as  the 
cau&cj  for  the  prevalence  of  TB  among  Fili- 
pino American  elderly. 

It  is  e=tlm:ited  that  200.000  hotts'nc;  units 
arc  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Filipino 
Anerlcans. 

2.  Employment  discrimination.  Equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  has  not  as  yet  been 
fiiUy  extended  to  the  Filipino  Americans. 
There  are  Filipino  engineers,  attorneys,  and 
other  professionals  who  are  workinjr  as  farm 
workers,  porters,  busboys  and  dishvashors 
becauKe  employers  have  refused  to  give  due 
recognition  to  their  professional  qualifica- 
tions. 

There  are  amo.ig  Fillpl'io  Americans  pro- 
fessors of  Colleges  and  Universities,  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  writers  and  Journalists, 
priests  and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  public 
administrators,  etc.  Yet  there  are  only  two 
Filipino  Americans  who  were  appointed  by 
the  previous  adminiitratioiis  in  V.'ashii-gton. 
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Even  then,  those  two  appointments  are  only 
honorary.  And  there  are  thousands  of  Blacks 
and  hundreds  of  Chicanos  who  are  now  as- 
suming federal  positions  of  responsibility 
With  salaries  ranging  from  940,000  a  year 
and  up. 

3.  Education.  Because  of  the  racial  bias 
extended  them  Ui  the  past,  the  Filipino 
Ameiicans  were  relegated  to  the  lowest  pay- 
ing Jobs.  Hence,  the  Filipino  American  fam- 
ilies had  not  saved  enough  money  to  be  ablj 
to  send  their  children  to  higher  institutions 
of  learning. 

4.  Drug  addiction.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
proper  guidance,  the  Filipino  American 
yotiths  are  the  subject  of  Immoral  assault 
regarding  drug  traffic.  The  Filipino  families 
were  close-knit  unit,  but  because  of  these 
Illicit  drugs  gn&wlng  at  the  morals  of  our 
Filipino  youths,  many  Filipino  families  are 
being  broken. 

The  Filipino  Americans  are  definitely  a.i 
important  part  of  the  American  popula- 
tion .  .  .  they  have  been  proven  during  WorUl 
War  II  the  most  loyal  group  among  t'ne 
ethnic  minorities  to  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy. And  they  are  a  neglected  minority 
within  a  minority  (because  they  are  cate- 
gorized as  Spanish-surname)  whose  poverty 
problems  are  real  and  critical. 

It  must  also  be  mentioned  here  that  a 
large  number  of  those  who  are  victims  of 
poverty  are  those  who  had  served  In  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  Philippines  from  the  Japn- 
iiese  and  had  participated  In  the  battles  of 
Leyte  and  Llngayen.  Some  are  sons  and 
daughters  and  widows  of  the  men  who.  In 
spite  of  the  overwhelming  odds  against  them, 
stood  to  the  last  and  finally  died  In  the 
heroic  defense  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor. 
Some  are  the  survivois  of  the  lnfairiov..s 
"Death  March"  between  Bataan  and  MtnUn. 

Cor  Id  America  have  the  heart  to  deny 
equality  to  those  Filipino  American  heroes 
«vho  have  laid  their  lives  on  the  line  in  de- 
fense of  America  in  her  greatest  hour  of 
need? 

Equelity  must  not  be  denied  to  the  Fili- 
pino Americans.  They  mtist  be  made  a  part 
of  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  They 
must  be  allowed  to  take  part  on  equal  terms 
In  the  realization  of  the  American  dream. 
Yottr   devoted    ser\'ant. 

M.  H.  Jacaban. 
Chairman,  National  Association  of 

Filipino  Americans. 


A  CENTURY  OF  MORAVIAN  SISTERS 


JION.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Thursdcy,  September  26.  1974 

Mr.  ROOUEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  commemoration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Col.  Michael 
Kovats,  the  Htmgarian-American  hero 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
his  activities  among  the  Pennsylvania 
Moravians,  only  a  small  part  of  his  total 
war  effort  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Colar.ies: 

Elizabeth  Lehman  Myers  writes  in  her 
fine  book,  "A  Century  of  Moravian  Sis- 
ters" about  the  visit  of  Count  Casimir 
Pulaski  and  Col.  Micliael  de  Kovats  to 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  the  center  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church: 

It  was  thes?  very  dangers  and  troubles 
(of  the  vairiiig  times)  however,  that  were 
responsible  for  one  of  the  most  famous 
ioini..t!c  stories  of  the  Revolution,  the  story 
of  the  Pulaski  t.inuer. 
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Count  Caslmlr  Puloekl  was  first  In  Betli- 
lehem  on  Maunday  Thursday,  in  the  Holy 
Week  of  1778,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Ko- 
bat.sch  (I.e.  Kovats),  a  P^'usslan  officer.  The 
two  foreigners  attended  the  church  service 
always  held  on  MaundayJ  Thursday,  and  at 
tlmt  time  In  the  Old  Chapfcl  on  Cednr  Square, 


nnil    were    very    much 
faolemnity  of  the  occasion 


lnipre.ssed    by    the 


While  Count  Pulask  i  may  have  been 


first    time,    we 
various  notes  of 


in  Bethlehem  for  th* 
know — again  from  the 
the  Moravian  chronicl;rs — that  Colonel 
Kovats  visited  the  Peinsylvania  Mora- 
vians as  early  as  in  !  September  1777, 
wiien  the  diary  of  thd  Nazareth  Mora- 
vians make  the  first  mention  of  the 
presence  of  Colonel  Ko  ,ats,  the  "famous 
Prussian  Hussar  ofBc(  r"  wlio  iiad  al- 
ready been  in  tlie  coun  ry  for  some  time. 
Kovats'  fame  tlnis  pre  'eded  liim  every- 
where among  the  Mcravians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Count  Zinz(ndorf,  whose  es- 
tates and  activities  in  1  he  German  lands 
around  the  middle  of  jthe  18th  century 
were  well  known  to  tiovats  who,  from 
1745  to  1761,  sei"ved  in  '  he  army  of  Fred- 
erick, the  Great,  King  of  Prussia. 

It  has  to  be  accepted  also  as  a  histori- 
cal fact  that  tlie  nev  s  about  Kovats' 
past  was  spread  mosi  eagerly  by  the 
deaconess  of  the  ^:  oravian  Sisters, 
Countess  Susan  von  Gi  rdorf .  w  ho  came 
from  a  prominent  Gerr  lan  family  deeply 
grateful  to  the  Hunga  ian-born  Hussar 
officer.  Kovats"  last  i  issignment  as  a 
commander  in  the  Pr  issian  Ai-my  was 
with  a  unit  knov.n  as  tl  le  "Gcisdorf  Free 
Hussars,"  the  remnants  of  a  famous  regi- 
ment which,  without  i  s  own  fault,  was 
captured  by  the  Austri  m  Army  and,  as 
was  the  rule  in  Fred(  rick's  army,  fell 
into  disgrace.  Known  for  his  excellent 
character  traits  and  pic  fessional  abilities 
as  a  cavalry  commandei ,  Michael  Kovats, 
then  a  captain  of  the  iussars,  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  comman*  ling  officer  of  this 
corps,  whose  soldiers  i,nd  officers  were 
burning  with  desire  to  testore  their  high 
reputation  in  the  eyesi  of  the  Prussian 
King.  Kovats  did  an  inipeccable  job  and 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Von  Geisdorf 
family.  | 

In  the  United  Statei  Count  Pulaski, 
himself  a  Catholic,  miit  have  followed 
the  suggestions  of  his  Hungarian  friend, 
a  Protestant,  to  establish  close  contacts 
with  the  Protestant  Iporavians.  Later 
events  focused  all  attention  upon  the 
colorful  and  impressive  fcersonality  of  the 
young  Polish  aristocrat,  and,  thus,  we 
find  the  following  stoiyiof  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  "Pulaski  Banner "  in  the 
above-mentioned  sourc  i : 

Pula.ski  made  several  vls.ts.  and  was  shown 
around  the  village  by  the  guide  appointed  for 
such  purposes,  'ihe  brethr?n  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  an  ofJlclal  (  ulde,  as  so  many 
people  came  to  visit  Bethl;hem.  that  it  took 
xip   entirely   too  much   lline   for   the  pastor 


a  special  position 
appointed  to  fill 


or  his  a^istants.  and  so 
was  created,  and  a  broth 
It 

CoiPit  Pulaski  was  chained  wiih  all  that 
he  saw  and  heard  in  Bcttilehem  and  when 
Bvjain  'uiraly  troops  threaicned  the  seclusion 
mid  pence  of  the  poor  slstc  : 
a  p'.iurd  for  Its  doors,  an  1  o!te  night  stood 
g.iard  himself. 

The  .sisters  were  so  grateful   to  him  thr.t 
they  desired  to  express  thoir  appreciation  In 


a  s'lbstartlal  way.  Sister 
gestctl  the  mnkiutr  of  a  b 


ion  Gersdorf  sug- 
nner  lor  the  Gal- 
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lant  Pole,  and  placed  the  matter  in  the  hauda 
of  Sister  Rebecca  Langly. 

Becky,  as  she  was  called,  was  an  expert 
needle-woniau,  who  had  Introduced  the  mak- 
ing of  fine  embroiderle.t  Into  the  Sisters' 
House,  and  she  designed  the  banner.  Six 
young  women,  one  of  whom  was  her  sister, 
Erdmtith,  assisted  her,  and  when  completed 
it  was  a  thing  of  beauty.  Not  large.  It  was 
designed  to  be  carried  on  a  lance.  Made  of 
scarlet  silk,  with  a  green  fringe,  it  had  a 
very  elaborate  design  upon  it  embroidered  in 
yellow. 

I  regret  to  say.  there  is  no  record  of  a  pres- 
ent at  ion  such  PS  there  was  of  the  gift  of 
General  Gates,  and  so  the  beautiful  poem 
written  by  Longfellow,  Is  only  e.xquLsite  fancy. 
But  the  lines, 

"Tlie  warrior  took  the  banner  pro\id 
And  it  was  Ills  martini  cloak  and  shroud" 

were  partly  true,  as  Pulaski  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Savannah  while  carrying  it. 

Wounded  unto  death,  he  was  cnrrled  aboard 
a  vcvstl  in  the  harbor.  His  first  lletttenant 
caught  tlie  banner  as  It  fell,  and  through  him 
It  was  sent  to  Baltimore,  where  It  was  finally 
presented  to  the  Maryland  Historical  Society 
in  whose  care  It  now  Is.  The  brilliant  crim- 
son Ls  darkened  by  time  to  a  reddish  brown, 
the  yellows  are  dulled,  but  the  exquisite 
siltchery  is  still  there,  put  in  by  the  skilled 
lingers  long  since  crumbled  to  du.st. 

The  banner  was  carried  in  the  pioce.?sion 
which  welcomed  Lafayette  to  Baltimore  in 
1824.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  the  banner  recalled 
the  sweet  Moravian  sl.sters  to  Lafayette,  for 
once  more  he  came  to  Bethlehem.  His  faith- 
ful little  nurse  (who  cared  for  him  In  1778 
while,  wounded,  he  re.sted  at  Bethlehem)  lay 
in  the  old  graveyard,  her  ministry  over;  but 
he  chatted  with  his  step-moilier  then  Uvniji 
in  the  Geniein  House  .  .  . 

The  colors  of  the  banner,  long  faded, 
approximated  those  of  the  Hungarian 
national  flag,  red-white-green,  reflecting 
the  same  composition  of  colors  in  the  uni- 
forms of  the  Pulaski  Legion  which  were 
designed  by  their  'Colonel  Comman- 
dant," Michael  de  Kovats.  As  it  appears 
in  George  Gray's  mural  in  the  Hotel 
Bethlehem,  the  uniforms  of  the  Pulaski 
Hussars  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
contemporary  Hussar  regiments  which, 
following  the  Hungarian  example  in  the 
training  and  organization  of  the  light 
cavalry,  further  emphasized  their  "true 
Hungarian  character"  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Hungarian  Hussar  uniform  and  arm- 
ament. 

However,  far  beyond  such  impressive 
episodes  of  lasting  memoiy,  it  was  here, 
in  Bethlehem  and  its  environment,  where 
the  smaller  units  of  the  Pulaski  Legion 
conducted  their  assigned  duties  and  re- 
ceived their  progressive  training  in  the 
Hu.ssar  type  tactics  of  light  cavalry,  that 
the  thoughts  of  Pulaski  and  his  Hun- 
garian senior  officer  crystallized  and  led 
to  improved  concepts  of  a  new  American 
cavali'y  as  an  independent  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  everlasting  memory  of  their  chiv- 
alric  and  gentlemanly  behavior  might 
have  helped  to  cement  the  acceptance 
of  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence 
of  tlie  United  States  on  the  part  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren  wliose  position  on 
this  important  matter  was  formally  de- 
fined by  a  conference  of  30  ministers  in 
Bethlehem  in  1781 — as  reported  in  the 
splendid  work,  entitled  "Betlilehem  of 
Pennsylvania,   the   First   One   Hundred 
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Years.  1741  to  1841,"  a  publication  of 
the  Bethlehem  Chamber  of  Commerce 
issued  in  1968.  The  agreement  took  the 
form  of  a  covenant,  called  the  "Brotherly 
Agreement,"  and  caiTied  the  assiuance 
that  the  Brethren  who  were,  by  the  way 
of  their  worldwide  contacts  and  affiliated 
organization  in  England,  very  often  ad- 
versely influenced  against  the  American 
cause,  will  henceforth  cordially  subject 
themselves  to  the  government  that  is  in 
power  over  them,  and  "will  conform  to 
all  himian  ordinances  of  the  land"  in 
which  they  live. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Pulaski  Legion  were 
largely  recruited  from  this  same  area. 
Col.  Michael  de  Kovats,  partly  by  his 
fluency  in  German,  conducting  the  re- 
cruiting heie  till  the  early  months  of 
1771.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  "Recruiting 
Ballad,"  dated  in  1778,  and  extolling  the 
virtues  of  the  new  "Pulaski  Choinis"  was 
foimd  among  the  relics  of  this  age,  and 
published  by  John  Joseph  Stoudt  in  his 
collection  "Pennsylvania  German  Poetiy. 
1635-1830."  in  the  1955  volume  of  "Penn- 
sylvania Folklore." 

Many  are  the  relics  and  memories 
which  will  help  us  and  dedicated  scholars 
and  public  leaders  to  recall  the  spiritual 
and  political  heritage  of  the  most  impor- 
tant period  of  American  liistory,  the  dra- 
matic founding  years  of  this  democracy. 

The  service  rendered  by  Col.  Michael 
de  Kovats  of  Hungary  to  this  country 
will  always  be  remembered  and  will  be 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  friend- 
ship and  mutual  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  democracy  by 
Americans  and  Himgaiians  alike. 


CATHOLIC  BISHOPS  URGE  UNITED 
STAl-ES  HELP  IN  WORLD  FOOD 
CRISIS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference has  taken  a  firm  stand  for  U.S. 
leadership  in  helping  the  world  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  food  crisis.  In  a  state- 
ment issued  September  19, 1974,  the  bish- 
ops called  for  U.S.  Government  support 
at  the  forthcoming  World  Food  Confer- 
ence for  an  international  food  reserve, 
short-term  emergency  relief  in  areas 
threatened  by  starvation,  and  technical 
assistance  to  help  increase  food  produc- 
tion in  developing  countries.  The  state- 
ment also  urges  that  the  United  States  in 
implementing  such  policies,  should  pro- 
tect the  domestic  Interests  of  Americans 
by  ."seeing  that  "those  Americans  least 
able  to  voy  do  not  bear  the  bi-unt  of  our 
policy.  " 

A  resolution  now  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  includes  all  of 
the  main  elements  of  the  policy  reconi- 
nionded  by  the  Catholic  bishops.  The  res- 
olution was  produced  as  a  result  of  hear- 
ings licld  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Movements, 
and  is  based  on  two  like-minded  resolu- 
tions introduced  some  months  ago  by  our 
colleagues  John  Culver,  of  Iowa,  and 
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Pierre  du  Pont,  of  Delaware.  This  resolu- 
tion deserves  the  support  of  the  full 
House  when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 

I  include  the  statement  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference in  the  Recori)  : 

Cathouc  Bishops'  Body  Urges  Just  U.S. 
Policy  on  World  Food  Crisis 

Washington. — The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Catholic  Conference 
(USCC)  has  called  on  the  U.S.  government  to 
•bring  a  broadly  conceived  and  just  policy" 
to  the  World  Food  Conference  which  will  take 
place  In  Rome  In  November. 

"To  be  m  the  U.S.  position  as  prime  ex- 
porter of  foodstufls  Is  an  awesome  respon- 
sibility: we  are  literally  Involved  In  Judging 
who  will  live  or  die,"  the  USCC  body  declared 
In  a  statement  on  the  international  food 
crisis. 

While  the  average  per  capita  consumption 
of  grain  In  the  developing  nations  is  approxi- 
mately 400  pounds  per  year,  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  It  is  1,000  pounds  per  year.  The  U.S., 
with  6%  of  the  world's  population,  accounts 
for  approximately  W,o  of  Its  consumption 
of  overall  resources. 

The  Executive  Committee  statement  urged 
a  U.S.  food  policy  embracing: 

An  international  food  reserve  permanently 
available  to  meet  global  emergencies; 

Increased  short-term  emergency  relief  to 
areas  where  starvation  threatens; 

Technical  assistance  to  developing  nations 
to  help  them  Increase  food  production. 

Members  of  the  USCC  Executive  Com- 
mittee are  John  Cardinal  Krol  of  Philadel- 
phia, President  of  the  conference.  John 
Cardinal  Dearden  of  Detroit,  Coadjutor 
Archbishop  Leo  C.  Byrne  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  Archbishop  Thomas  A.  Donnel- 
lan  of  Atlanta,  and  Bishop  James  S.  Rausch, 
General  Secretary  of  USCC. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  statement: 

'Tn  the  face  of  a  global  food  crisis,  we  vtrish 
to  highlight  certain  moral  Implications.  The 
right  to  eat  flows  directly  from  the  right  to 
life.  Food,  therefore,  is  a  unique  commodity. 
To  be  In  the  U.S.  position  as  prime  exporter 
of  foodstuffs  Is  an  awesome  responsibility: 
we  are  literally  Involved  in  Judging  who  will 
live  or  die. 

"As  a  nation,  we  must  treat  otir  food  re- 
source as  a  sacred  trust,  not  simply  a  matter 
of  money  and  markets.  In  the  past,  we  have 
helped  to  feed  others  from  our  surplus; 
today,  we  are  asked  to  share  our  scarcity. 
Where  once  we  shared  in  charity,  we  must 
now  share  in  Justice.  The  law  of  the  market, 
like  every  human  creation,  has  its  moral 
limits.  When  it  denies  food  to  starving  peo- 
ple, it  must  be  modified. 

"We  urgently  appeal  to  our  government  to 
bring  a  broadly  conceived  and  Just  policy  to 
November's  World  Pood  Conference.  We  en- 
courage those  in  our  government  who  would 
support : 

"First,  an  International  food  reserve  to 
provide  a  permanent  stipply  to  meet  global 
emergencies; 

"Second,  an  increase  in  short-term  emer- 
gency relief  to  areas  threatened  with  starva- 
tion; 

"Third,  technical  assistance  for  developing 
nations  to  increase  their  food-producing 
cftpaclty. 

'Meeting  our  international  responsibilities 
will  have  domestic  implications.  We  appeal  to 
o')r  government  to  see  that  those  Americans 
least  able  to  pay  do  not  bear  the  brunt  of 
our  policy:  specifically,  the  Independent 
inrnier.  often  the  most  vulnerable  person  In 
the  chain  of  food  production,  processing  and 
files,  and  the  consumer  from  the  middle  and 
•ewer  income  categories. 

"The  American  food  policy  mu.st  be  char- 
acterized by  Justice  as  we  share  our  scarcity 
with  those  whose  right  to  eat  is  now  In  our 
hands  as  a  trust  and  responsibility." 
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ANOTHER  SWEETHEART  WHEAT 
DEAL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  GA"yDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Egyptian  Government  annoimced  the 
other  day  that  we  have  agreed  to  supply 
100,000  tons  of  wheat  to  Its  country  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1975  in  what  can  be 
judged  only  as  a  sweetheart  deal  of  ab- 
surd proportions. 

The  wheat,  valued  at  $16  million,  is  to 
be  paid  for  over  a  20-year  period  at  an 
interest  rate  of  just  3  percent,  a  ridicu- 
lous figure  in  this  era  of  high-cost  money. 
Can  anything  more  gullible  be  imagined 
as  far  as  we  Americans  are  concerned? 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  not  have 
the  wheat  to  share  in  the  months  ahead 
because  of  the  recent  drought  in  the 
Midwest  which  has  cut  harvests  sharply 
in  some  areas.  And.  although  100,000  tons 
is  not  a  large  amount  compared  to  our 
total  wheat  production,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  could  be  enough  in  an  overall 
shortage  situation  to  start  another  round 
of  price  increases  here  on  bread  and  oth- 
er bakery  items. 

We  well  remember  what  a  similar  bar- 
gain-basement deal  on  wheat  to  the  Rus- 
sians did  to  our  supply  2  years  ago.  We 
sold  our  surplus  to  the  Soviets  at  below 
cost  to  us  and.  unwittingly  I  am  sure, 
created  the  grain  shortages  here  which 
began  the  continuing  explosion  of  prices 
in  the  food  markets.  Are  we  to  play  the 
same  game  with  the  Egyptians? 

The  size  of  our  wheat  stocks  in  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year  is  still  a  matter 
of  guess  by  those  who  keep  track.  But 
even  so.  the  money  terms  of  the  sale  to 
Egypt  already  are  agreed  upon,  accord- 
ing to  the  Cairo  announcement  as  carried 
by  the  Associated  Press.  Egypt  is  to  pay 
on  the  installment  plan  at  the  token  3 
percent  interest  charge. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  borrow  the  money 
to  buy  the  sheat  in  the  first  place.  Deficit 
ridden,  it  has  no  money  on  hand  for 
anjrthing.  It  will  be  compelled  to  go 
Into  the  tight  money  market  to  get  the 
$16  million  needed  and  pay  interest  rates 
for  it  almost  three  times  that  which  it 
has  asreed  to  charge  Egypt.  The  latest 
Treasury  issues  were  sold  for  more  than 
8'/2  percent,  according  to  Business  Week 
magazine. 

So  we  will  be  borrowing  money  at  more 
than  8' 2  percent  to  buy  up  still  tecr^rce 
and  highly  expensive  U.S.  wheat  to  turn 
over  to  the  Egyptians  who  will  pay  us 
back  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  stretched 
over  two  decades.  The  deal  comes  down 
to  that  simple  fact.  And  .vet  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  expected  to  stand  for  it  on 
the  explanation  that  it  might  hnve  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  success  of  cur  for- 
eign policy  which,  I  might  .'<dd,  has  a  very 
poor  track  record.  The  deal  is  glossed 
up  for  popular  acceptance  as  being  part 
of  the  food-ior-peace  program. 

The  Egyptians  may  need  wheat  either 
from  us  or  from  some  other  source.  I  do 
not  question  this  at  all.  But  what  I  do 
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question  Is  why,  as  an  ally  of  the  oil-rich 
Arab  States.  Egypt  must  be  subsidized  by 
us.  If  the  nation  is  so  hard  up,  why 
doesn't  it  borrow  from  the  bulging  treas- 
uries of  its  Middle  Eastern  confederates? 
A  report  in  the  Pittsbtirgh  Press  recent- 
ly said  Saudi  Arabia  has  cut  its  spend- 
ing budget  because  it  has  more  money 
piled  up  than  it  has  the  means  to  spend. 

It  is  significant  that  our  Egyptian  give- 
away was  arranged  at  tte  same  time  that 
Saudi  Arabia  reached  a^ decision  to  pur- 
chase "several  billion  dollars"  of  what 
the  New  York  Times  describes  as  a 
"special  bond  issue"  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. Although  the  Times  said  the  terms 
are  still  to  be  worked  out.  it  is  certain  the 
interest  we  will  pay  on  this  issue  will  far 
exceed  what  we  are  charging  Egypt.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  irony  if  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  these  bonds  went  to  buy  the 
wheat. 

And  Saudi  Arabia  is  not  the  only  oil- 
gouging  ally  of  Egypt  to  be  eyeing  U.S. 
bonds.  Kuwait  also  is  reported  involved 
in  a  deal  to  invest  its  riches  here. 

How  much  longer,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we 
go  on  robbing  our  people  in  the  manner 
of  the  Egyptian  wheat  sale?  I  ask  this 
question  mindful  that  the  deal  already 
made,  according  to  the  Cairo  report,  is 
for  only  the  first  quarter  of  1975.  There 
are  indications  of  more  such  bargains  in 
the  offing.  I  enter  my  protest  against 
them  now  and  hope  that  others  in  Con- 
gress will  join  me. 


DOLLARS  LOSING  ENERGY 

HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF    FLORIDA 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Jlr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  How- 
ard T.  Odum,  professor  of  environ- 
mental engineering  sciences  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  was  interviewed  in  a 
recent  article  on  the  relationship  of 
money  and  energy  on  the  world  market- 
place. 

The  interview  is  Included  in  an  article 
by  Ted  Brooks,  energy  editor  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon,  entitled 
"Dollars  Losing  Energy."  I  am  grateful 
to  Tom  Robertson  of  the  Energy-  Center, 
University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville,  for 
bringing  this  article  to  my  attention  and 
would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Dollars  Losing  Energy 
(By  Ted  Brooks) 

One  of  chillzed  mankind's  most  reassur- 
ing axioms  is  that  money  and  capital  are  the 
source  of  temporal  and  phvsical  power  and 
worldly  happiness.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  industrial  revolution  200  years  ago  i".  has 
been  undisputed. 

Another  revolution — the  current  energy 
revolution — is  clouding  anciently  conceived 
economic  theory  vsJth  grave  doub'o.  There 
is  a  growing  army  of  ecologists.  environ- 
mentalists and  biologists — even  a  few  econ- 
omlsvs — who  l::slst  tiie  axiom  Is  piffle. 

The  200  years  of  unrestrained  growth  en- 
Joyed  by  the  developing  world,  they  say.  has 
resulted  from  a  borrowing  and  profligate  use 
of  stored  fossil  fuels  from  the  world's  energy 
bank.  The  run  on  the  bauk  has  been  so  ex- 
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cesslve  that  now  the  end  ot  nature's  uviugs 
are  In  sight.  The  loans  a^e  beginning  to  be 
cr.lled.  •: 

But  dollars  alone  wont  repay  the  loan*. 
t'ley  contend.  In  fact,  they  Insiart,  dollarB  ar« 
but  representative  medlMnu  of  exch*ng« 
I  round  which  an  entirely  distorted  view 
and  systent  of  economics  has  grown. 

At  a  recent  growth  conference  in  Monte- 
rey, Calif.,  one  of  the  cikisadlng  ecological 
economists,  Jean  Matthetv.s,  contended  the 
woild's  overall  sjstem  of  energy  flow  and 
u.-e  has  been  obscured  by  breoccupation  with 
the  dollar.  People  insist!  that  the  primary 
reuJity  Is  the  number  of  t^Uars  In  the  baiJc. 
•Even  when  these  dollars  begin  to  shrink.  In 
alarming  but  predictable  j  proportion  to  the 
shrlnkUig  supplies  of  energy,  we  continue  to 
fccuo  on  'the  econoiny'  alJne — as  though  the 
economy  of  dollars  weie  r^al  compared  to  the 
ecology."  j 

Energy,  Matthews  Insist*,  is  the  real  power- 
ing action  that  runs  tlfe  worldwide,  inte- 
grated process  of  which  neople  and  their  in- 
stitutions and  their  poslcsislons  are  but  a 
part.  "In  other  word-s,  eirgy  does  work,  as 
opposed  to  doUars,  whlc 
tlian  pervaislve  symbols 
potential." 

Matthews'  view  is  repn 
world  energy  system  oflecouomics  that  is 
growing  under  the  acknrivledged  leadership 
of  Dr.  Howard  T.  Odum.  ptofessor  of  environ- 
mental engineering  sciences  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  Essentially,  th^y  view  the  earth 
and  aU  of  itjs  plant  and  inlmal  Inhabltanta 
as  being  a  single  integricd  system,  care- 
fuUy  balanced  by  eons  of  selected  growth 
tiader  that  life-sustainlnj  source  of  virt\i- 
aliy  all  energy,  the  sun.  O  r  all  the  creatures 
derived  from  this  process,  maji  has  achieved 
tlje  capacity  to  accelerate  ;he  flow  of  energy 
and  alter  the  ecology  an  I  environment  to 
s;\tlsfy  his  short-term  desires.  He  thus  has 
the  capacity  to  upset  the  bal.-ince  and  de- 
s'roy  himself. 

Odum  and  his  followe  s  are  not  alone 
Nicholas  Oeorgescu-Roe  :en,  Vanderbllt 
University  economist,  has  outraged  classical 
economists  with  similar  ouclusions  In  his 
book,  Eiitrophy  Law  and  tl  e  Economic  Proc- 
ess, he  contends  current  economic  theory 
a.ssunies  uulimlted  suppUei  of  materials  and 
energy.  Abundance  Is  no  1  )uger  assured  he 
says,  and  we  are  experlen(  Ing  the  result  as 
Inflation. 

The  n^TsChool  of  thonj  ht  thus  supplies 
an  ajQswer  to  the  mystery  of  "stagflation" 
which  has  baffled  conventukal  economists- 
unbridled  Inflation  accompakiying  unemploy- 
ment In  violation  of  historlcleconomlc  dogma 

The  new  wave  la  ecological  economics  Is 
bcghmlng  to  be  taken  seilously  by  many 
Who  once   thought  it   a  crackpot   theory. 

The  Florida  legislature  is  considerUig  a 
"carrying  capacity"  plan  inspired  by  Odum 
It  IB  ba.sed  on  an  analysis  of  Florida's  ability 
to  support  a  swelling  popvfatlon  as  energy 
resources  dwindle.  j 

In  Oregon.  Gov.  Tom  MdCall  has  set  up 
a  .-cuncll  which  wUl  use  Odum's  euergy  ac- 
counting principals  In  whlfh  energy  units 
ae  .substituted  for  dollars  Mn  pro-.ing  cost 
caectiveness.  j 

The  Bureau  of  Mhies  In /Washington  the 
Fpderal  Energy  Admlnis»Etlon,  Eiiviron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  and  Council  on 
Lmlronmental  Quality  ha  :e  all  start*d  to 
1  iclude  encrrv  cost  eiVec  tlvenes  In  their 
studies. 

Corporations  are  inter, 
O'-.e  of  the  nation's  larg 
recently  decided  to  fore 
.shale  ns  a  result  of  net  e 

"It  was  hard  not  to  m 
culUn't  Justify  it."  a  Texico  executive  was 
quoted  in  a  recent  issue  <  r  Bu.slness  Week 
After  developing  necessary    echi;ology,  build 
ing  plants,  moving  tons  of  i 
the  land  and  proces.«lng  th' 
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cooEumed  would  almoet  be  equal  to  the  en- 
ergy produced.  It  was  considered  an  euergy 
standofl. 

Implied  by  the  T»xaco  decision  Is  the  prac- 
ticality of  ushig  the  energy  cost  effectiveness 
principal.  While  many  firms,  figuring  in  terms 
of  utterly  unknown  future  doUars,  decided  oil 
shale  development  would  be  commercially 
feasible,  energy  studies  Indicate  It  1b  touch 
and  go.  If  energy  Is  the  real  thing,  rather 
than  dollars,  there  will  not  be  enough  money 
around  In  the  shale  future  for  a  pay-out. 

By  the  same  token.  If  dollars  continue  to 
be  accepted  as  the  supreme  measure  of 
reality,  the  Kansais  oil  man  may  end  up 
with  a  truck  load  of  $1,000  bUls  worth  noth- 
ing. In  other  words  the  money-to-energy 
ratio  loFcs  connection  with  reality.  People 
may  end  up  trading  goods  and  services 
rather  thnn  swapping  depreciated  dollars. 
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HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF   THE    VtRCIN    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REi  RESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  visit- 
ing our  beautiful  Virgin  Islands,  cer- 
tainly many  of  my  colleagues  have  had 
tlie  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  unique  cul- 
tural traits  of  our  people,  particularly 
that  of  quadrille  dancing. 

One  very  understanding  individual 
who  is  a  sig-nificant  contributor  to  the 
preservation  and  growth  of  this  very 
popular  performing  art  Is  Mr.  Adam 
Petersen,  affectionately  known  as  "Mr. 
Adam,"  who  is  still  very  active  at  the  age 
of  73.  Mr.  Adam  is  especially  admired 
for  his  gifted  talent  in  this  traditional 
dance,  liis  untiring  efforts  to  pass  on 
his  knowledge  to  the  younger  generation, 
and  his  capable  role  as  quadrille  floor- 
master. 

Mr.  Adam  only  completed  "book  four" 
in  what  was  then  the  Danish  school  sys- 
tem. Nevertheless,  this  fine  man  has  al- 
ways taken  great  pride  in  his  work,  de- 
spite a  very  unfortunate  Injury  he  had 
in  1951  when  the  middle  section  of  his 
body  was  crushed  by  a  loaded  trailer 
while  working  at  a  local  sugar  factory. 
Tlie  fine  quahties,  and  exemplary  char- 
acter of  tills  man  most  certainly 
epitomizes  the  character  and  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  tliis  great  territory. 

On  my  visit  to  the  islands  recently,  I 
was  most  fortunate  to  attend  a  testi- 
monial ceremony  held  for  Mr.  Adam  and 
therefore  join  v.-ith  all  Virgin  Islanders 
to  pay  our  highest  tribute  to  this  fine 
citii.cn. 

At  this  time.  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  written 
by  M.S.  Hortense  M.  Rowe,  commissioner 
of  co;iservation  and  cultural  affairs, 
which  summarizes  Mr.  Adam's  produc- 
tive life  and  contributions: 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Adam  Petersen 
(By  Hortense  M.  Rowe) 

He  was  born  November  15.  1900  at  Estate 
Hope.  St.  Croix  (now  the  site  of  Amerade- 
Hess  Oil  Refinery),  and  proudly  boasts  that 
he  has  never  left  the  Island,  neither  by  plane 
nor  by  boat.  "I  have  never  traveUed,  not  even 
as  far  as  the  Cay",  meaning  the  Protestant 
Cay,  the  nearest  land  mass  to  Chrlstlansted, 


St.  Croix.  His  parents  raised  him  and  were 
both  natives  of  St.  Croix.  His  mother  Roslyn 
WUllams  died  In  1941,  and  David  Petersen 
his  father  In  1921;  both  were  burled  In  the 
Chrlstlansted  Public  Cemetery.  He  had  four 
brothers  aitd  three  sisters.  The  only  other 
surviving  member  Is  his  sister.  Miss  EUza- 
beth  "Betty"  Petersen  of  Frederlksted.  His 
sister  has  three  ctaUdren,  and  four  grand- 
chUdren,  who  are  his  nieces,  nephew,  and 
grandnleces. 

He  Is  affectionately  known  as  "Mr.  Adam", 
an  active  Roman  Catholic  and  he  has  no 
children.  He  stands  6'3"  taU.  His  trades  In- 
clude being  a  saddler,  field-foreman,  tractor 
operator,  and  Qooimaster.  He  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  Herbert  Grlgg  Home  for  the 
Aged  since  1953,  after  a  long  Illness. 

EDUCATION 

His  education  was  at  the  Peter's  Rest 
school,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph,  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmis- 
tresses. He  recalls  very  fondly  that  they  came 
here  from  the  "islands",  referring  to  an  Is- 
land In  the  Elastern  Caribbean  unknown  to 
him.  He  recalls  also  that  unlike  today  his 
teachers  resided  on  the  school  premises.  Also 
mentioned  were  Oeorglana  Payne  and  Viola 
Petersen,  an,  asslsttmt  schoolmistress.  He 
completed  Book  Four,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem during  the  Danish  times. 

WORK    EXPERIENCE 

At  Estate  Castle  Coakley,  he  was  a  part  of 
a  small  gang  they  called  3rd  class.  After 
school,  he  would  go  home  to  get  a  bite  and 
proceed  into  the  fields  to  work  earning  four 
cents  ($.04)  per  afternoon,  and  on  a  holi- 
day working  aU  day  he  would  earn  eight 
cents  ($.08) . 

He  chose  the  tr.ade  of  a  saddler,  and  told 
an  Interesting  story  as  to  why  he  left  that 
trade  at  an  early  date  to  take  up  a  Job  with 
his  father  as  a  water  carrier,  carrying  water 
for  the  gang.  The  other  joibe  he  occupied 
were,  "direct  hard  work"  with  the  "hoe  and 
bill,  also  known  as  a  Tommy  Hawk",  then 
to  a  "cartman".  He  later  moved  to  Estate 
Bethlehem  where  he  worked  at  the  Sugar 
Factory  as  a  "Coal  timer"  or  "Fireman". 
These  jobs  were  held  from  1916  to  1929. 

Between  1929  and  1934.  he  worked  at  the 
Public  Works  Department.  Frederlksted, 
running  an  asphalt  boiler.  He  returned  to 
the  sugar  Industry  when  he  worked^for  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation  (VICORP).  from 
1934  to  1951.  He  worked  as  a  foreman  m  the 
fields  tintil  the  time  of  his  accident. 

On  Friday  afternoon  24,  of  August  1951. 
he  was  the  victim  of  a  serious  accident  at 
Estate  Bethlehem  yard,  when  he  fell  under  a 
traUer.  The  trailer  was  loaded  with  people 
and  ran  over  the  central  portion  of  his  body. 
The  accident  caused  him  to  spend  one  year 
and  twenty-five  days  In  the  Frederlksted 
Hospital.  During  this  time  he  underwent 
both  minor  and  major  surgery. 

SPECIAL  WORK  OCCrPATION 

Today  he  ia  known  to  us  as  a  master  Floor- 
master.  The  motivation  to  this  vocation  was 
as  a  direct  result  of  his  love  for  dance  and 
music  as  well  as  the  respect  he  had  for  those 
men  considered  to  be  great  in  the  field.  He 
aiid  a  friend  Ezeklel  Sammuel  wanted  to 
emulate  two  older  men  who  were  friends  like 
themselves.  These  men  were  the  late  George 
Richards,  and  Ambrlas  Williams. 

He  recalls  also  that  during  1914  and  1915, 
after  school  Mr.  George  Richards  kept  danc- 
ing practices  at  a  dancing  house  at  Estate 
Jerusalem.  A  tent  built  with  "posts"  of  cedar 
oi  inanjack  wood  and  coconut  branches  was 
uoustiucted,  this  was  known  as  a  dancing 
liuuse  at  that  time.  Dancing  practice  he  de- 
flr.es  as  "an  activity  where  people  went  to 
leju-n  how  to  dance  at  a  dance  house".  His 
friend  Ezekiel  Sammuel  (deceased  since 
1923),  and  he  wished  to  emulate  two  other 
friends  namely  George  Richards,  and  Am- 
bria;,  Williams".  He  describes  Mr.  Richards  as 
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a  "mannish"  fellow,  and  he  admired  such 
people. 

By  1917  "we  were  acquainted  with  the 
orders,  and  were  qualified  to  go  Into  the 
ring,  and  Ironically  both  George  Richards  and 
Ambrlas  Williams  stopped  calling  at  that 
time".  The  two  young  pioneers  set  forth  to 
call  such  dances  as  the  Original  Quadrille, 
all  the  different  round  dances,  and  the  Pola 
Quadrille,  also  the  Lancers. 

From  1917  to  July  3,  1951,  he  worked  as  a 
Floormaster,  conducting  his  last  dance  at  the 
famous  dance  hall  in  Chrlstlansted,  known  as 
"Happy  Hours".  He  recalls  that  1966  was  the 
first  time  he  left  the  "Home"  to  go  anyplace. 
Since  his  retirement  to  the  Kingshlll  Home 
for  the  Aged,  he  has  been  active  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  His  activities  Involve  an  attempt 
to  impart  his  knowledge  to  the  young,  the 
middle  aged,  and  to  old,  who  express  a 
serious  Interest  In  learning  to  dance,  as  well 
as  to  call  folk  dances.  He  teaches  at  Kingshlll, 
as  well  as  outside.  These  persons  Include 
children  at  the  St.  Joseph  High  School.  Mr. 
Milton  Payne  (his  cousin),  members  of  the 
St.  Croix  Cultural  Dancer.s.  Inc..  and  m.».iiy 
others. 

He  explained  that  "one  of  the  key  things 
In  teaching  and  calling,  is  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  or  caller  to  be  able  to  dance.  If  you 
the  Floormaster  is  lively,  then  the  dancers 
are  bound  to  be  lively  also.  I  can  no  longer 
dance  because  of  my  past  Injuries,  but  please 
take  note  of  this  name,  Mr.  Vincent  Harris". 
Thus.  It  "vas  necessary  for  him  to  ask  Vin- 
cent Harris,  (brother  of  the  deceased  Am- 
brlas Williams,  one  of  his  teachers)  to  as- 
sist him  m  teaching. 

Today  he  feels  very  useful  and  Insisted 
that  I  include  in  this  short  story  of  his  life, 
those  persons  whom  he  feels  Indebted  to 
forever,  as  In  his  words  "they  saved  his 
life".  He  continued  "to  the  best  of  my 
memory  those  persons  are.  Dr.  Melvln  Evans, 
Governor,  Dr.  Eller  (deceased).  Dr.  Karrell, 
Dr.  Conrad  Stevens.  Miss  Ingeborg  Nesbltt 
(deceased).  Miss  Octavla  Boiling,  Miss  Clar- 
issa Milligan,  Miss  Ina  Pedro  (now  married) , 
Mrs.  Vera  Alllck  Daniels,  Mrs.  Delores  Wal- 
cott  Brewster,  the  staff  and  management  of 
the  Herbert  Grlgg  Home  for  the  Aged,  and 
many  many  others." 

He  is  seriously  Interested  In  "giving  of 
his  talent  to  persons  Interested,  before  it  is 
too  late,"  saying  "when  I  go  It  goes  with  me, 
and  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  me,  whereas, 
now  I  am  happy  and  willing  to  give  It  to 
all  who  are  Interested." 

Speaking  of  talent,  he  has  high  praise  for 
Mr.  Stanley  Jacobs,  the  flutist.  He  recalls 
with  pride  that  It  took  him  three  days  to 
learn  to  play  the  Lancers,  when  I  taught 
him.  He  considers  him  to  be  the  only  fiutlst 
on  the  Island  today  qualified  to  play  the 
Lancers.  Another  person  he  would  like  to 
work  very  closely  with  Mr.  Ira  Sammuel 
of  Frederlksted.  the  saxophonist.  He  likes 
the  way  Mr.  Sammuel  plays  one  of  his 
favorite  songs,  "Who  been  sen  you  go  eat 
dove  pork  and  okra  fungi". 

To  Adam  Peterson,  a  long,  healthy,  happy, 
and  comfortable  life. 


PAN  AM  SUBSIDY  SHOULD  BE 
REJECTED 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  editorial  published  In  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  of  Nashville,  Tenn..  points 
out  that  a  proposed  Federal  subsidy  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways  which 
President  Ford  has  rejected  would  have 
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benefited  only  a  favored  few  businessmen 
and  tourists. 

The  editorial  entitled  "Pan  Am  Sub- 
sidy Rejection  Just"  contends  that  fewer 
than  6  percent  of  Americans  have  ever 
been  abroad,  and  that  the  request  for 
$10  million  per  month  subsidy  for  the 
airline  would  have  disproportionately 
benefited  businessmen  and  tourists  who 
can  afford  to  travel  to  foreign  countries. 

In  addition,  this  editorial  suggests  a 
number  of  belt- tightening  measures  the 
airline  can  take  to  reduce  its  losses. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
vital  and  important  matter,  I  place  in 
the  Record  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
editorial. 

Ths  editorial  follows: 

P.\N  Am  ScBsmT  Rejection  Just 

A  giant  step  for  all  taxpayers  was  taken  by 
President  Ford  in  rejecting  Pan  America^ 
World  Airways'  plea  for  an  emergency  $10 
mlllion-a-month  emergency  federal  subsidy. 

Not  only  that,  the  President  even  offered 
some  suggestions  as  to  how  Pan  Am  might 
Improve  its  foundering  financial  position. 

Mr.  Ford  said  the  subsidy  was  unfair  to 
taxpayers,  a  view  shared  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  which  not  only  also  rejected 
that  subsidy,  but  ordered  an  investigation  oj, 
Pan  Am's  financial  and  managerial  practic 

The  CAB  also  turned  down  an  $80  mUlfon- 
a-year  subsidy  request  by  Trans  Worlcy  Air- 
lines. 

Pan  Am  blames  government  policiis  for 
much  of  its  difficulty,  so  it  believes  thA  gov- 
ernment should  bail  It  out. 

Since  1969  the  airline  has  lost  money  every 
year.  Tl.ese  losses  through  1973  total  $173 
million.  In  the  first  half  of  1974,  its  losses 
amounted  to  $32.8  million.  Pan  Am  has  kept 
Itself  aloft  through  massive  borrowing,  but 
bank  loans  are  harder  to  come  by  now. 

Pan  Am  is  not  alone.  TWA  which,  like  Pan 
Am.  is  In  international  service,  lost  $25.8 
million  In  the  first  half-year  of  1974. 

Pan  Am  says  its  imminent  financial  crisis 
was  triggered  by  the  oil  price  increase.  TWA 
also  blames  its  dilemma  on  the  soaring  price 
of  jet  fuel. 

The  CAB  said  It  was  not  convinced  that 
Pan  Am  had  taken  "all  the  belt-tightening 
measures"  necessary  to  ease  Its  financial 
crisis.  The  administration  offered  some: 

A  campaign  to  persuade  Americans  to  make 
overseas  flights  on  U.S.  airlines. 

Fair  hikes  "more  closely  reflecting"  rising 
airline  costs. 

Discussions  of  possible  air  route  mergers 
with  other  airlines. 

Agreements  with  foreign  airlines  to  cut  ex- 
cessive passenger  capacity. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  fewer  than 
6  per  cent  of  Americans  have  ever  been 
abroad  and  the  subsidies  would  have  dispro- 
portionately favored  trips  of  businessmen 
and  of  tourists  who  can  afford  a  vacation  in 
Europe. 

Hopes  of  encouraging  more  travel  abroad, 
however,  have  dimmed  with  an  announced 
further  10  per  cent  hike  In  Atlantic  fares, 
bringing  total  increases  in  1974  to  nearly  30 
per  cent. 

Pan  Am  says  it  Is  hurt  by  subsidized  for- 
eign airlines.  More  than  30  major  airlines 
serve  overseas  routes.  About  65  per  cent  of 
all  transatlantic  passengers  are  Americans, 
yet  Pan  Am  and  TWA  together  get  only  about 
45  per  cent  of  the  business. 

Pan  Am  contends  it  must  ser.e  as  many 
foreign  cities  as  possible  In  order  to  main- 
tain its  reputation  as  the  premier  American 
International  air  carrier.  Now  this  "prestige 
before  profit"  has  come  to  haunt  the  airline. 
By  law,  it  must  serve  all  its  routes  or  give 
them  up,  yet  Pan  Am  is  h.'.ngii.g  on  to  all  of 
them. 
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A  better  solution  than  dipping  Into  the 
public  purse  would  be  a  merger  of  Pan  Am 
with  another  airline  to  provide  the  domestic 
feeder  service  that  is  vital  to  successful  inter- 
national service. 

Instead  of  merging  with  TWA,  which  has 
been  rumored,  it  seems  to  us  It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  It  to  merge  with  a  strong  domestic 
carrier  which  Is  seeking  international  routes. 

As  Mr.  Ford  Indicated,  there  Is  no  reason 
for  the  American  taxpayer  to  underwrite  Pan 
Am's  mistakes,  even  though  some  of  the 
errors  were  compounded  by  poor  federal 
policies,  which  could  be  corrected,  or  Im- 
proved upon,  with  a  revision  of  international 
air  travel  routes  and  rules  which  now  encour- 
age discrimination  against  American-flag 
cjfrriers,  and  to  promote  efficiency  rather  than 
cut-throat  competition. 


DOMESTIC  ENEMY  NO.  2 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 
ir;  liiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
aU  Americans — and  we  in  the  Congress 
!specially — are  very  concerned  with  the 
causes  of  and  solutions  for  infiation.  A 
few  months  ago  I  inserted  an  article  into 
the  Record  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Clausen,  pres- 
idf;nt  of  the  Bank  of  America,  because 
it  repicsonted  what  I  thought  was  a 
unique  approach  to  inflation — an  ap- 
proach that  I  thought  was  worthy  of 
attention  by  those  of  us  here  in  the 
Consress. 

Now,  another  article  has  come  to  my 
attention  which  I  believe  represents  an- 
other unique  view  of  cuu  economic  prob- 
lems— and  because  of  my  intention  to 
insert  items  into  the  Record  which  will 
expand  our  scope  of  inquiry  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  pleased  to  insert  an  article  by 
Mr.  Arnold  Saltzman,  president  of  The 
Seagrave  Corp.  Mr.  Saltzman  is  a  well- 
respected  member  of  the  business  com- 
munity who  has  served  four  U.S.  Pres- 
idents on  a  variety  of  economic  and  for- 
eign policy  assignments.  The  following 
article  was  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  it  details  some  of  Mr.  Saltz- 
man's  views  on  our  current  economic 
plight. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  20,  1974] 
Domestic  Enemy  No.  2 
(By  Arnold  A.  Saltzman) 

We  are  suffering  from  two  terrible  111- 
nes.ses — not  Just  one. 

We  are  being  throttled  by  Recession,  not 
only  Inflation. 

To  improve  one  while  we  die  from  the 
other  is  not  good  medicine. 

To  say  that  the  whole  world  has  the  same 
trouble  is  not  true. 

Germany  and  Japan  have  inflation  but  no 
unemployment. 

Iran  and  Kuwait  have  no  unemployment 
and  a  hck  of  a  lot  of  our  money.  And  they'll 
have  lots  more  of  our  money  while  we  keep 
discussing  our  make-believe  energy  program. 

.Since  when  is  America  satisfied  to  be  le?s 
than  the  best,  and  do  less  than  the  best  for 
its  people? 

V/ho  savo  wc  can  stand  G"".  or  7''c  uneri- 
ploymeiit  beiore  we  react  to  the  suffering 
of  our  peopl'.?  Since  when  are  American. ■> 
statistics  instead  of  living,  breathing,  hun- 
gering individuals?  One  percent  more  unem- 
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plojTnent  means  that  9(0.000  fathers  or 
mothers  come  home  to  fice  their  families 
with  no  work — no  money — po  pride. 

Since  when  Is  12%  interest  rates  the  only 
way  to  cure  innation — or  c^lsn  the  best?  With 
12'.  Interest,  we  can't  bul^  housing.  With- 
out adequate  housing,  rents  go  up — and  so 
does  crime. 

Of  wliat  use  is  a  Monitoilng  Board  to  tell 
■us  what  we  already  know —that  prices  are 
too  high — and  with  no  authority  to  roll  them 
ba'-k? 

It's  time  we  t'ot  off  the  dime,  IVs  time 
we  looked  to  where  we  ought  to  be.  not 
where  we  have  been.  It's  ;lme  we  realized 
how  great  and  strong  thisf country  and  Its 
people  are  and  stopped  be  ng  afraid  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  Insurs  the  future  for 
oiiisel',  es  and  our  children. 

Let's  expand  with  Jobs  lor  evt^ryonc.  not 
contract  Into  stagnation  aid  hunger.  Every 
day  a  man  doesn't  work,  the  potential  wealth 
he  creates — bricks,  shoes,  a  sewing  machine, 
bread, — Is  wasted.  Its  like  p(  minig  niilk  down 
a  sewer. 

Wo  have  not  only  mon  ly  probkms.  we 
have  people  problems.  Ask  tl  ic  employed  peo- 
ple, "How  do  you  feed  hti  ;band,  wife,  and 
three  children,  drive  to  Jour  Jobs  with  600 
gasoline,  and  make  the  ps  yments  on  your 
ho\ise  with  property  ta.\  s  300';  higher 
than  when  you  bought  tha  house?" 

Ask  the  unemployed  peer  le  In  Harlem,  the 
South  Bronx,  Buffalo,  and  ^oiig  Island,  how 
they  feel  aljout  the  advice  to  help  cure  in- 
flation by  "spending  less."  Ask  the  25%  of 
disadvantaged  youiit;  peop  e  getting  out  of 
school  with  no  Jobs  wl-iore  they  will  get  the 
pelf-confidence  and  ho.ne  to  keep  otit  of 
trouble. 

Everybody  needs  somott  !t:g  to  look  for- 
ward to.  to  have  a  reason  lo  wake  up  In  the 
:uorii!ng.  Telling  us  we  i  eed  ptiLlcnce  for 
two  or  three  years  is  not  gi  od  enough.  There 
vas  a  thrte  when  only  the  poor  pc^^ple  were 
in  deep  trouble.  Now  there  Is  trou'ole  enough 
for  everyone — IncUidlng.  t  le  factory  owner 
who  Is  hulf  shut  down  jet  au^e  of  shortages 
cf  commodities  we  ship  oi  t  of  our  country. 

We  can  eliminate  Pub  ic  Enemy  No.  1 
if  No.  2  is  sapping  mir  stre  igth  nnd  our  will. 
We  must  and  can  destroy  ;heni  botyi  simul- 
tav.eously. 

Inflation  and  Recession  can  be  cured  by 
producing  lots  more  of  e.eryihlng — not 
cieatir.g  scarcity. 

Inflation  nr\d  Reces  ion  jean  be  I'ured  by 
flr.'t  keeping  for  ourselv«  s  everything  we 
need  and  shipping  only  thq excess  o\it  of  the 
country. 

Inflation  and  Recession 
reducing    the    Intere.-^t    rat< 
i.nd  more  contributes  to  In*  atlon  and  Reces- 
sion both. 

Simultaneously.  Government  must  legis- 
late real  price,  wage,  rent,  interest,  money 
;.nd  export  controls. 

Goveniment  should  roll  liaclt  the  prices  of 
all  grains  and  soybeans  anc^ 
price  of  bread  as  well  as  m 
esr^s  and  poultry.  Sub-sidlzl 
by  far  the  cheapest  place 
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Government  should  buy 
for  export  and  make  the 
the  speculator.   Such   profli   can   help   with 
subsidies    and    with    bonuses    for    increased 
production. 

Our  Government  refuses 
controls.  Big  Business — Big 
culture  don't  want  them, 
for  people? 

Trying  to  starve  Inflation  feeds  Recession. 
Tryi;ig  to  starve  Rece.sslon  feeds  Inflation, 
We  must  tackle  them  bcjth  together  and 
with  strong  medicine.  0\i^  country  is  still 
strong  and  rich.  We  will] get  out  of  this 
mess  when  the  people  undfcrstand  the  facts 
and  the  polltlcnns  face  up  lo  them. 

The  media  and  your  notcmmfnt  ore  ;ict 
getting  and  sending  the  |nessages  to  and 
from  the  people. 


;an  be  cured  by 
which    at    12'o 


thu.'-,  reduce  the 
Ik.  mctit.  cheese, 
ig  the  farmer  Is 

to   reduce  food 

all  surpltis  food 
irofit  Instead  of 


to  establish  real 
Labor — Big  Agrl- 
But  who  speaks 
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That's  the  reason  for  this  message. 

That's  why.  as  a  concerned  citizen,  not 
running  for  anything,  I'm  raising  my  voice, 
and  ask  tliat  you  do  the  same  now.  TeU 
Washington,  and  Albany,  and  yotir  Mayor, 
newspaper  and  TV  station  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  afraid  to  carry  the  burden 
of  renewing  America's  greatness.  All  we  ask 
is  that  the  burdens  be  equ.iUy  shared. 


October  2,  197i 


£.EMD  FERTILIZER,  NOT  JUST  FOOD. 
TO  ST.\RVir;G  COUNl'RIES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  NEW    YORK 
i::  IHC  HOr^E  of  RCPRtiENXA'nVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1074 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  re- 
cent world  populatioii  conference  did 
not  produce  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
a  population  explosion,  it  did  heighten 
avvareness  of  world  food  si'.pplies  becom- 
ing more  and  more  Inadequate. 

With  nature's  devastating  effects  on 
tl)is  ycar'.s  crops,  the  prosi>ects  of  world 
wide  food  shortages  are  suddenly  very 
itol.  It  is  hoped  that  .some  global  food 
policy  can  be  evolved  at  the  upcoming 
World  Food  Conference  in  Rome,  but 
long-range  planning  coupled  with  inter- 
national cooperation  will  be  essential. 

In  this  context,  I  would  like  to  insert 
a  thousht-provoking  column  from  the 
Bciff.nlo  Coui'ier-Express  of  Septem- 
ber 20, 1974. 

.SrNU   Kf.i.TTi  r^FR.  KOT  Jt:RT  Foon.  TO  STARVING 

Countries 
(By  Peter  C.  Andrew:) 

V».vsHiNKTON. — Buffalo's  Internationally 
recobiilz.?d  food  production  expert.  Dr.  Ray- 
moiid  Ewcil.  at  a  recent  hearing  in  Congress 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  much  more  ef- 
rcier.t  for  tlie  United  States  and  other  in- 
dustrial nations  to  ship  I'ertlliaer  to  the 
rlnrving;  nations  of  the  world  than  to  send 
inert  food. 

Of  course,  thlj  requiies  a  little  advance 
planning,  since  people  cannot  eat  fertilizer, 
.<iid  III  emergency  sicuations  food  shipments 
may  be  neceisary,  but  the  food-sliorfc  areas 
of  tlie  world  are  relatively  predictable.  With 
this  fact,  it  simply  becomes  a  question  of 
."•nding  tho.-e  nations  with  food  problems 
the  retjulied  aniount  of  fertilizer  and  let 
ih^m  grow  their  own  food — which  they  could 
do  in  a  yeai'  if  they  u^e  proper  methods. 

It  may  sceni  strange,  but  in  the  last  few 
V.  ce'is,  food  has  become  widely  rccogni/ed 
ns  being  as  important  as  oU  in  international 
diplomacy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of 
the  major  v.eapons  In  the  United  States 
economic  arsenal. 

Tlie  importance  of  food  Is  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  the  total  population  of  the 
world  is  expected  to  Increase  from  the  pres- 
ent 4  billion  to  6.5  billion  by  the  year  2000. 
Of  this  2.5  billion  increase,  2.1  billion  is  ex- 
pected to  be  In  the  developing  countries, 
which  by  and  large  have  not  yet  talcen  ad- 
vantage of  the  use  of  fertUlzer  to  increase 
food  production. 

President  Ford  and  Secretary  of  State 
Klsrlrger  have  both  made  a  major  point  of 
•stressing  food  In  international  relations  in 
rcrent  .speeches. 

The  most  important  single  factor  in  In- 
ricns»d  food  production  in  the  last  20  years 
hns  been  the  incre.-ised  use  of  fertlllr.er. 

There  is  an  acnte  world  fertilizer  shortage, 
which  Dr.  Ewell  thinks  will  probably  be 
with  us  the  re.n  of  the  foresseable  future  of 
mankind. 

One  of  the  prli.iary  ren.ions  for  this  Is  that 
!'.  '..iliCH  enormous  amounts  of  capital  to  bviild 


modern  fertilizer  plante.  The  world  capital 
expenditure  needed  to  build  fertilizer  plants 
this  year  is  $8  billion,  according  to  Dr.  Swell, 
and  this  will  rise  to  about  $12  billion  per 
year  by  1980,  he  adds. 

The  production  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  in 
the  next  four  years  will  Increase  6  per  cent 
a  year,  while  demand  will  increase  9  per  cent 
a  year. 

An  optimistic  note,  he  states,  is  that 
Tiirough  the  US3  of  fertilizer,  world  food  pro- 
duction can  be  made  to  increase  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  anticipated  rise  of  total  world 
population. 

Durlns  the  last  20  years,  although  the 
world  population  has  Increased  48  per  cent, 
total  grain  production  per  capita  has  in- 
creased 20  per  cent  because  grain  production 
his  increased  77  per  cent.  This  was  accom- 
plished largely  through  a  345  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  fertilizer.  Dr.  E^weU  ob- 
cerved. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  de- 
ve'.opod  countries  of  the  world  (U.S.A., 
USSR.,  Europe,  etc..  30  countries  In  all) 
have  been  getting  most  of  the  benefit  from 
the  increased  world  grain  production.  The 
population  of  those  countries  In  the  last  20 
yenrs  has  Increased  25  per  cent  while  grain 
production  per  capita  has  Increased  49  per 
cent. 

T.io  developing  countries  (China,  India, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  etc.,  106  countries 
lu  all)  have  made  only  a  5  per  cent  gain  in 
(^raiii  production  per  capita  during  this  peri- 
od a?id  h5ve  had  a  population  Increase  of 
5D  per  cent. 

It  is  lntcrc«tlng  to  note  thr.t  many  of  the 
.^tar\  Ing  countries  in  the  world  have  It  within 
tliclr  power  to  lift  themselves  out  of  this 
dilemma  by  converting  into  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizer the  largo  supplies  of  natural  gas  they 
are  now  wastefully  burning  off  In  flares. 

Of  course,  the  nations  with  the  largest 
unused  supplies  of  natttr.il  gas  are  these  oil- 
rich  Arab  nations  that  are  xiow  causing 
world  economic  disruption  through  their 
high  oil  pricing  policies.  They  could  put  some 
of  their  vast  oil  revenues  into  the  building 
of  fertiliipr  plants  and  thereby  alleviate 
.'.omc  of  the  world  food  shortage — and  in- 
crease still  further  their  stra.'iglchold  on  a 
vit;-'.l  factor  In  world  economics. 

The  coiiiplex  equipment  needed  In  modern 
fertilizer  plants  Is  only  produced  by  the 
cifcveioped  nations  of  the  world — the  U.S., 
Eiirop--',  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Japan.  But  since 
these  are  the  nations  that  need  a  major  ex- 
port to  pay  for  their  oil  consumption  needs, 
the  manufacture  of  this  equipment  would  be 
of  benrlit  to  both  the  buying  and  the  selling 
nations. 

The  economics  of  sendUtg  fertilUer  ijistead 
of  food  to  starring  nations  is  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Ev;eirs  calculations  that  the  fertilizer 
needed  to  produce  4V2  million  tons  of  wheat 
costs  only  $230  miillon.  but  sending  the 
wheat  Itself  would  cost  $760  million. 

China,  that  new  addition  to  the  world 
superpowers,  was  about  even  with  India  in 
food  production  In  the  middle  1950s.  It  baa 
less  land  under  cultivation  than  India  does, 
and  yet  through  the  more  efficient  xise  cf 
fertilizers,  produces  subbtaniially  more  food 
today  than  India  does  now  and  Is  able  to 
feed  her  population  of  800  million  while 
India,  with  (only)  600  million,  Is  starving. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  here. 


THE  BARTLETT  ANTI-ABORTION 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

«'F    MINNESOTA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

2'nesday.  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
feree.s  will  m.eot  ngain  tomorrow  on  H.R. 
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15580  the  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill.  They  are 
facing  the  important  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  include  the  Bartlett 
amendment  of  the  Senate  version  in  the 
final  measure.  That  amendment  prohib- 
its the  direct  or  indirect  use  of  funds  ap- 
piopriated  under  the  act  "to  pay  for 
or  encourage  the  performance  of  abor- 
tions," except  in  cases  where  the  moth- 
er's life  is  endangered. 

This  amendment,  if  passed,  could  have 
far-reaching  consequences  for  groups 
.t;uch  as  all  medicaid  recipient*;,  and  those 
served  by  Conxmunity  Health  Services. 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers, 
among  others.  It  further  raises  problems 
conceming  the  instruction  of  abortion 
techniques  by  medical  schools  receiving 
HEW  fimds — as  virtually  all  of  them 
do,  and  the  performance  of  abortions  by 
hospitals  and  other  health  facilities 
functioning  under  HEW-supported 
programs. 

Finally,  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment permits  no  exceptions  for  women 
who  have  had  rubella  during  pregnancy 
or  for  victims  of  rape.  Tlie  Bartlett 
amendment  thas  effectively  prohibits 
the  constitutional  right  to  abortion  from 
being  made  available  equally  to  all 
American  women.  Therefore,  I  urge  the 
conferees  to  exclude  it  from  the  con- 
fenmce  report  on  H.R.  15580. 

To  further  illuminate  this  issue,  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appeared  last  Friday  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  It  illustrates  the  profound 
effect  which  the  Bartlett  amendment 
would  liave  upon  abortion  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Such  stark  predic- 
tions of  its  consequences  for  one  urban 
area  should  offer  us  hislght  into  the 
Bartlett  amendment's  potentially  delete- 
rious effects  upon  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  article  follows. 
IPrf-m  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  27,  1974) 
Abortion  Fund  Cutoitp  Opfosed 
(By  Elizabeth  Becker) 

Congressional  efforts  to  cut  off  federal 
medical  aid  for  abortions  would  apparently 
affect  thousands  of  low  income  women  in 
Washington,  according  to  city  statistics. 

From  July  1.  1973,  through  Juiie,  1974. 
Medicaid  paid  for  5,626  abortions  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  city  said  yesterday. 
The  year  before,  4.759  abortions  were  cov- 
ered by  the  federal  program,  according  to 
Department  of  Human  Resources  statistics. 

The  so-called  Bartlett  Amendment  to  the 
House  Labor  and  Health  Education  and 
Welfare  appropriations  bills,  now  awaiting 
committee  action,  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
Medicaid  funds  for  abortions. 

The  bill's  sponsor,  Sen.  Etewey  Bartlett  (R- 
Okla.),  has  said  that  he  felt  it  was  wrong 
to  make  the  taxpayer  foot  the  bill  for  abor- 
tion and  his  oBice  =aid  the  senator  is  totally 
against  abortion.  Yesterday,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  adjourned  without 
taking  action  on  this  or  97  other  amend- 
ments. 

The  National   Association   for  the  Repeal 
f   Abortion    Laws   is   lobbying    against    the 
•amendment  on  the  grounds  that  It' is  uncon- 
itititional. 

"In  tivo  cases  before  U.S.  District  Courts 
t!-.is  year,  Judges  ruled  that  public  funding 
'imitations  violate  the  equal  protection  of 
poor  women  who  seek  to  terminate  preg- 
nancies," said  Gail  Rosenberg,  co-director  of 
■  fie  abortion  law  repeal  s-sociation. 

Directors  of  several  Washington  abortion 
clinics  say  they  are  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
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"In  the  D.C.  area  In  particular  the  effect 
will  seem  discriminatory  because  most 
Medicaid  abortion  patients  are  black,"  said 
Gretchen  Wharton  of  the  Hlllcrest  Abortion 
Clinic  whose  patients  are  primarily  black 
and  many  on  welfare. 

Under  a  District  Court  ruling,  Washington, 
was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  have  liberal 
abortion  regulations,  and  In  1971  became  a 
center  for  women  from  states  In  the  Soxith 
and  East  where  abortions  were  banned.  About 
40,000  abortions  were  performed  here  in  1972, 
according  to  the  most  recent  city  statistics. 

In  1973  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
abortion  was  a  matter  between  a  woman  and 
her  physician  during  the  first  three  months 
cf  pregnancy.  The  number  of  abortions  in 
'^V'ashington  seems  to  have  dropped  since 
the  ruling  by  about  25  per  cent,  according 
to  clinic  dirr.ctoi^. 

"Our  volume  has  stabilized,"  said  Liz 
Abernatliy  cf  Pre.'ston  Clinic,  "and  we  begun 
conceruin'^  ourselves  with  the  quality  of 
p-bortions.  Tliis  (Br  rvlett)  amendaient  would 
be  a  real  setback." 

All  tlie  clinics  have  some  sort  of  deferred 
payment  system  to  cover  the  women  who 
can't  ailord  an  abortion  and  aren't  covered 
by  Medicaid. 

"We  can  all  provide  some  free  abortions 
but  we  can't  take  up  that  load  if  the  amend- 
ment pas.ses,"  said  Lee  Mensh  cf  Washington 
Ho.spital  Center's  Woman's  Clinic.  "We're 
•^r  Ik  ing  about  a  lot  of  unwanted  pregnancies." 

Eesldes  attacking  the  amendment  as  ttn- 
coiistitutioral,  the  abortion  law  repeal  group 
and    abortion    clinics   sny   It    Is    impractical. 

"Instead  of  spending  federal  funds  on 
.xbcrtioi'.s.  the  governmeiit  will  be  financing 
r.nwrntsd  children  for  13  years  since  most 
v.omeii  oi\  Medicaid  are  also  on  welfare,"  said 
Florence  Klsslirg  of  the  Laurel  Clinic. 

A  number  of  former  Hillcrct  Abortion 
Clinic  patients,  both  on  or  ineligible  for 
Medicaid  have  wTltten  to  congressmen  saying 
ihcy  would  ratlier  pay  for  abortions  than 
provide  welfare  for  luiwtmted  chUdren. 

"But  I  don't  think  women  will  have  their 
nil  wanted  babies  even  if  the  amendment 
parses,"  said  Kissling.  "The  bill  will  send  the 
poor  to  someone  who  does  a  bad  job  or  force 
women  to  start  self -aborting  as  they  did 
years  ago." 


OPPOSITION  TO  MASS  TRANSIT  OP- 
ERATING AID  IS  PENNYWISE  BUT 
POUND  FOOLISH 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ford 
administration  has  been  increasing  the 
level  of  rhetoric  in  opposition  to  operat- 
ing subsidies  for  mass  transit  systems. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  and  contradictory 
stance  for  the  President  to  take,  given 
his  expressed  desire  to  reduce  inflation. 
When  the  Congress  considered  the  Fed- 
eral Mass  Transit  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
I  argued  that  assisting  mass  transit  sys- 
tems was  anti-inflationary. 

The  House,  hov.ever,  at  the  insistence 
of  the  White  House,  slashed  operating 
assistance  funding,  and  now  the  bill, 
even  in  its  skeletal  state,  faces  a  Presi- 
dential veto. 

Otto  Eckstein,  who  sei-ved  on  the  Comi- 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers  during  the 
Johnson  administration,  has  found,  on 
the  ba«:is  of  a  just  concluded  economic 
.study,  that  it  would  be  pennywise  but 
pound  foolish  to  stop  the  use  of  Federal 
mass  transit  funds  to  meet  operating 
deficits. 
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I  include  herewith  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  September  25  edition 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  describing 
Mr.  Eckstein's  findings: 
PiNT>s  We  All  Wotru)  Save  by  Tr.vnsit  Aid 

Washington,  September  24 — ^The  Ford 
administration's  opposition  to  the  use  of  fed- 
eral funds  to  help  the  nation's  mass-transit 
systems  meet  operating  deceits  may  turn 
out  to  be  psnny-uite  but  pound  foolish,  ac- 
cording to  economi.st  Otto  Eckstein. 

Eckstein,  of  Har-.ard,  a  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
during  the  Johnson  administration,  has  con- 
cluded after  looking  at  all  the  facts  th&t  it 
would  be  less  inflationary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  the  operating  subsidies  than 
to  sit  back  and  do  nothing. 

Using  an  economic  "model"  perfected  by 
his  firm,  Data  Re.scurces.  Inc.,  he  forecasted 
that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  would  be 
slightly  lo-vcr  i:i  1975  and  1976  if  operating 
subsidies  w^re  approveO  by  Corgress  than  if 
they  were  not. 

Nationally,  the  difference  Is  not  signifi- 
cant— a  16.7'-  rise  in  consumer  prices  over 
the  tv,o  >ears  with  the  subsidies,  as  opposed 
to  a  16.8':;  hike  wi'thout  them.  But  the  Im- 
pact Is  much  greater  in  intiividual  localities 
like  r.c-f.-  York  City. 

If  the  present  35-ccnt-fare  was  raised  by 
?5  cents  to  cover  the  Transit  Authorltv's 
1974-75  operating  shortage  of  $266  million, 
Eckstein  s;ivs  it  would  mean  28'";  more  In- 
fiation  fcr  the  New  York-Northern  New  Jer- 
sey area  ovrr  the  next  year. 

Amoitg  other  things,  t'^e  economist  warns 
tliat  the  higher  faro  would  mean  a  loss  of 
10,200  mrnufacturlng  jobs  in  New  York  City 
alone.  Rldership  would  decline  IS*":  to  20""-, 
he  predicts,  and  those  still  using  the  subways 
to  commute  to  v  ork  v.ould  l;e  paying  almost 
double  for  the  privilege,  triggering  pay  hikes 
linked  to  the  Cost  of  Livuig  Index.  Thora 
switching  to  cars  would  add  to  the  city's 
traffic  congestion  and  air  pollution. 

Ne.v  York  Mayor  Beame  will  be  armed  with 
the  Eckstein  study  when  he  appears  before 
an  extraoidinarj-  public  iiearhig  of  a  Senate 
and  House  conference  committee  tomorrow 
to  plead  for  a  stopgap  appropriation  to  help 
save  the  3c-cout  fare  for  New  York. 

In  citing  the  Eckstein  findings,  Beame  will 
make  the  point  that  New  York  is  not  alone  in 
its  need  for  federal  transit  operating  sub- 
sidies. He  win  point  out  that  transit  fares 
in  the  23  largest  cities  In  the  nation  account 
for  1  '"i  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 


'ATHER  RICHARD  MADDEN  OP 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  CELE- 
BRATES 25TH  ANNIVERSARY  AS 
A  PRIEST 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

:\  THE  HOT7EE  OP  REPPvESFNTATTVI^S 

Tuesdcv,  October  1,  1974 

]\Tr.  CAPNFY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  en 
Sunday,  September  22,  1974,  Father 
Richard  R.  Madden.  O.C.D..  nationally 
l:no'>vn  retreat  master  and  founding 
.superior  cf  tlie  Carmelite  Monasterj'  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  celebrated  the  25th 
cmniversai-y  of  his  ordination  into  the 
i:  •ieslhood. 

A  jubilee  mass  was  concelebrated  for 
Father  Maiden  at  St.  Columba  Cathedral, 
followed  by  a  rccepticn  at  Powers  A'jdi- 
torium  which  was  attended  by  more  than 
500  of  Father  Madden's  relctives,  friend.'^, 
and  well-wishers. 

Father  Madden  was  ordained  on  De- 
cember 14.   1949,  in  Washington,  D.C, 
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by  Archbishop  Patrlc|c  O'Boyle.  An  ac- 
complished writer,  Father  Madden  has 
authored  three  books:  "Father  Madden's 
Life  of  Christ,"  "Meii  in  Sandals."  and 
"A  Boy  and  His  Teeiis,"  countless  arti- 
cles, including  a  weekly  column  that  ran 
18  years  in  Hi  Time  magazine,  a  maga- 
zine used  nationally  b^  high  school  CCD 
students,  and  he  has  »erved  as  editor  of 
Mt.  Carmel  magazine. 

In  addition.  Father  .^Madden  is  an  in- 
structor of  the  Carmpllte  minor  semi- 
nary in  Washington,  vacations  and  rector 
at  the  minor  seminary,  in  Holy  Hill,  Wis., 
1951-57,  and  helped  found  the  St. 
Monastery  ii^  1957.  serving  as 
until  1960.  He  was  reelected 
in    1969    ar^   still   holds    the 


Theresa 
superior 
superior 
position. 

As  a  retreat  mastei-.  Father  Madden 
has  worked  with  Air  Force  men  and 
high  school  student^  throughout  the 
United  States  and  In;  foreign  lands.  He 
has  worked  with  juvenile  delinquents 
and  prison  inmates  asjivell.  He  has  served 
on  the  board  of  the  "Jbbs  for  Vets"  cam- 
paign and  the  Northeast  Ohio  Di-ug 
Abuse  Commission.  A^  recipient  of  the 
Don  Bosco  Award  for  liis  nationwide  in- 
fluence on  youth,  Ffcther  Madden  is 
listed  in  the  Who's  '^ho  of  American 
Catholics. 

Last  year.  Father  Madden  gave  the 
opening  prayer  in  the  JJ.S.  House  of  Rep 


resentatives.    Father 
contained  an  imporla 


Madden's    prayer 
it  message,  and  I 


3'clo."k  noon. 


with  high  dignity. 


insert  his  prayer  in  t^ie  Record  at  this 
time: 

T'lie  House  net  at  12 

Rev.  Richard  R.  Maddeli,  superior,  Carmel- 
ite Monastery,  Young.st|iwn.  Ohio,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Dear  I;Ord.  so  many  tlifies  we  .f^tand  before 
You.  as  now.  and  ray  notl  Ing.  So  many  times, 
we  praise  You  with  our  lips,  while  our  minds 
are  far  from  You.  But  e(t  this  moment,  we 
be;?  You,  hear  us. 

You  have  entru.^ted  us 
You  have  made  us  the  fo^d  hope  of  ourgrreat 
land.  Give  us  the  wisdom  to  understand  that 
we  are  only  Your  instruments — that  You  xisc 
our  hands,  our  eyes,  and  c  ur  mli'.ds  to  accom- 
plish Your  will.  And  let  is  never  forget  that 
far  more  Important  thar  our  own  personal 
needs  are  the  needs  of  our  people,  who  have 
no  one  but  us. 

Help  us  know  that  you  [made  an  imperfect 
•world  deliberately,  so  thit  each  one  of  us. 
by  our  Integrity,  by  our  sti'ength.  and  by  our 
love,  might  add  our  finest  touch  to  Your 
great  masterpiece.  In  Jesife'  name.  Amen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations and  best  iishes  to  Father 
Madden  for  the  great  service  he  has  per- 
formed to  the  Catholic  Church  and  for 
his  fellow  man. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  TAX 
INFORMATION  aUMM/JlY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORI|IA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  OctobfT  1,  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  RJr.  Speaker,  my 
income  and  expense  Records  fcr  the 
years  1971.  1D72,  and  19¥3  are  submitted 
herewith  along  with  a  statement  of  my 
current  assets  and  liabilities: 
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Year 


Item 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Congressional  salary $42,500 

Honoraria 150 

Dividends  and  Interest  (less 

exclusions) 1,226 

Net  Income  from  commercial 

real  estate. 4.060 

Net  capital  loss (1,000) 

Miscellaneous  income  (loss). .  885 
Artjuslment  to  income  (travel 

expense  etc.) (8,231) 

Adjusted  gross  income 

Itemized  deductions  claimed 
txeiiiplions  claimed 

Taxable  income 28,756 

federal  income  tax  paid.     ..        7,161 
Caliloinia  income  tax  paid  . .        1,  398 


J42,  500 
0 

142,  SOO 
2,500 

1,345 

1,482 

5,405 

0 

249 

5,134 
0 
(1, 126) 

(8.644)      (7,047) 


39.590 
(7. 459) 
(3,  37:,) 

40,  855 
(7,889) 
(3,  7bO) 

43. 443 
(8,  762) 
(3,  750) 

29.216        30.931 


7.539 
1,899 


8,243 
1,722 


Net  worth  statement  as  of  July  31,  1974,  for 

John  II.  Povssrlot 
Assets : 

Bank   acc<mnts $7,480 

Commercial  real  estate  estimated 

fair-market    value 110  ODD 

Other  asset-s 30,  531 

Total  assets 148,011 

Liabilities: 

Accounts  and  notes  payable $12.  798 

Trust  deeds  payable  on  real  estate.  45,  050 

Lease  deposit 1.050 

Total  UablUties.- 59.447 

Net  worth .._  88,564 

Total 148,011 


SAVING  FARMLAND :  A  NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1.  1974 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come inrreasingly  apparent  in  recent 
years  that  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems facing  this  country  is  the  loss  of 
prime  agricultural  land  to  development 
of  all  kinds.  Indeed,  each  month  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  farmland  are  being 
lost  from  food  and  fiber  production  under 
the  coi.'st^nt  pressure  of  suburban  sprawl 
and  .speculative  development.  In  addition, 
with  the  corresponding  rise  In  property 
taxes  tiiat  often  precedes  and  accom- 
panies development,  many  farmers  are 
finding  it  economically  impossible  to  re- 
main on  t]^e  land  and  farm. 

At  a  time  when  food  demand  is  rising, 
this  problem  is  becoming  a  national  Issue 
that  affects  every  citizen.  The  facts  speak 
for  themselves:  In  California  375  acres 
of  land  is  lost  to  development  daily;  in 
New  Jersey,  "America's  Garden  State", 
nearly  44  percent  of  the  farmland  has 
been  bulldo;ied  since  1950:  and  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  cropland  is  being  lost 
at  such  r.  rate  that  if  left  unchecked  there 
will  be  none  at  all  within  100  years.  This 
l?nd  cannot  be  replaced. 

The  question  we  must  ask  ourselves  in 
the  light  of  increasing  food  shortages  and 
rising  foor'  prices  is  whether  we.  as  a  na- 
tion, can  let  this  Irrational  waste  of  our 
most  \iriuable  resource  go  on?  I  submit 
that  we  cannot,  and  that  we  must  direct 
oui-  efforts  on  the  national.  State  and 
local  level  to  reverse  this  trend. 
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A  recent  article  in  Audubon  magazine 
by  Constance  Stallings  entitled  "There 
Are  Ways  To  Protect  Our  Vanishing 
Farmland"  provides  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion  of  the  problem  and  of  some  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  we  may  save  this 
Nation's  indispensable  croplands.  I  sub- 
mit it  to  the  Members'  attention : 

There  Abe  Ways  To  Protect  Our 

Vanishing  Farmland 

(By  Constance  Stallings) 

It  may  not  be  strictly  true  that  what's 
good  for  the  farmer  is  good  for  the  country, 
but  the  statement  is  more  valid  than  for  au 
automobile  manufacturer.  Not  everybody 
drives,  but  everybody  has  to  eat. 

V/hen  the  value  of  farmland  lncrea.ses,  so 
does  the  price  of  food.  And  the  value  of 
American  farmland  has  been  Increasing  since 
Wcrld  War  II  as  more  and  more  of  it  disap- 
pears— turned  Into  housing  developments 
and  shopping  centers. 

The  decline  ha^  other  Implications.  The  ag- 
ricultural industry  accounts  for  substantial 
employment.  Farmers  contribute  to  tax  rolls. 
Most  people  prefer  a  local  supply  of  fresh 
prcdure  to  canned  and  Jarred  commodities 
Farms  are  buffers  between  expressways  and 
suburbia.  Not  least  of  all.  preserving  farm- 
land assures  a  legacy  of  open  space. 

Farmland  typically  vanishes  like  this: 
Ci»y-we.iry  people  move  into  dc\elopment3 
in  the  country.  Frequently  these  aie  'leap- 
frog" subdivisions  whose  builders  have 
J\n»i:..ed  over  farmland  to  areas  where  lend 
Is  cheap,  the  taxes  are  low.  and  the  local 
government  has  done  little  about  zoninfi;. 
Residents  of  the  new  developments  soon  de- 
mand sewers,  schools,  street  lights,  better 
roads,  more  fiie  and  police  protection. 

'Jo  finance  these  services,  the  communities 
raise  property  taxes  on  surrounding  farm- 
land. But  the  farmers'  income  remams  static 
as  their  tax  bills  rise.  Some  give  up  and  sell 
to  land  speculators,  who  eventually  sell  to 
developers  at  a  big  profit.  The  developers 
baild  more  house.-^.  new  residents  demand 
more  services,  and  local  offlclids  again  raise 
taxes. 

In  a  few  years  all  the  farms  are  gone,  and 
the  green  environment  that  w-as  the  subur- 
banites' mecca  dwindles  to  a  point  where  it 
U  not  mtich  of  r.n  improvement  over  the 
cities  they  fled.  So  they  look  for  another  com- 
munity to  move  to,  farther  into  the  country, 
and  the  process  begins  again. 

Meanwhile,  although  there  Is  less  produc- 
tive farmland,  the  demand  for  food  keeps 
growing  becx;use  the  population  keeps  grow- 
ing. Last  January  the  UJS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  the  number  of 
American  farms  had  declined  18  percent  dur- 
ing the  previous  ten  years.  With  Increased 
demand  and  decreased  supply,  the  price  of 
food  goes  up  and  up. 

Many  states  have  tried  various  ways  of 
keeping  the  farmer  down  on  the  farm.  Nine 
slates  have  preferential  assessment  laws,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture report.  The  land  Is  assessed  on  \tr,  value 
for  agricultural  production  rather  than  its 
potential  as  housing  sites  or  shopping  cen- 
ters. New  Hampshire's  1973  open  space  law 
may  be  the  most  thorough;  It  applies  not 
only  to  farmland  but  to  forests,  wetlands, 
flood  plains,  and  recreation  land. 

Agricultural  assessments  often  are  coupled 
with  tax  deferrals;  If  a  farmer  eventually 
sells  his  property,  he  pays  the  difference  in 
taxes  between  its  agricultural  value  and  Its 
market  value  for  a  retroactive  number  of 
years.  States  with  such  laws  Include  New 
Jerrey,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Oregon, 
IMchlgan.  and  California.  A  few  states, 
among  them  Hawaii  and  California,  have  es- 
t-ibll'hed  agricultural  zones  or  conservation 
districts,  where  farmers  pledge  not  to  sell  out 
ic  a  "pecified  length  of  time. 

Vermont  has  linked  property  taxes  to  the 
landowner's  Income,  enabling  poor  and  elder- 
ly fanners  to  .=tay  put  when  the  selling  price 
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of  land  around  them  skyrockets.  And  to  dis- 
courage speculators  from  buying  land  with 
the  Intention  of  selUng  quickly  at  a  big 
profit,  the  state  established  an  enormous 
capital  gains  tax — as  high  as  60  percent — on 
land  sales.  Vermont  hopes  to  protect  farm- 
land further  by  requiring  permits  that  are 
granted  only  after  developers  meet  stringent 
environmental  requirements. 

Another  promising  method  of  keeping 
farms  farmed  Is  the  purchase  of  development 
rights  by  the  taxing  government.  The  farmer 
stlU  owns  and  works  the  land  and  pays  hla 
taxes.  This  scheme  Is  the  successor  to  the 
scenic  easement,  which  conservationists 
touted  during  the  1960s. 

But  the  surest  way  to  control  use  of  land 
is  to  buy  It.  During  the  1960s  the  National 
Capital  Commission  In  Canada  purchased 
37,000  acres  of  farmland  aroimd  Ottawa  and 
leased  It  back  to  farmers.  The  province  of 
Saskatchewan,  after  losing  42  percent  of  Its 
farms  In  two  decades.  Is  operating  a  multl- 
miUlon-doIIar  land  bank:  it  buys  farmland 
from  the  poor  and  elderly  and  leases  It  at  an 
annual  8  percent  of  the  purchase  price  (with 
an  option  to  buy)  to  young  people  who  are 
eager  to  farm  but  lack  the  capital.  Officials 
claim  they  are  saving  Canada's  farms  from 
being  devoured  by  American  corporations. 

Purchase  and  leaseback  of  farmland  has 
been  studied  In  the  United  States,  but  not 
adopted  ansrwhere.  Reasons  abound.  Pro- 
fessor William  L.  Park,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Mar- 
keting at  Rutgers  University,  In  New  Jersey, 
saTs:  "In  my  opinion  It  would  not  be  a  very 
satisfying  arrangement  for  the  farmer.  Leas- 
ing rates  could  become  a  problem.  Also  un- 
less the  farmer  Is  given  a  long-term  lease, 
like  99  years,  he's  not  going  to  have  the 
Incentive  to  care  for  the  land  and  upgrade 
his  facilities." 

Professor  Howard  E.  Conklln  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Economics  at  New 
York's  Cornell  University  finds  other  draw- 
backs. "Once  the  government  owned  title, 
do-gooder  organizations  would  come  in  and 
say,  'Since  the  people  o'.vn  the  land,  we 
shouldn't  use  migratory  labor.  We  shouldn't 
use  pesticides,  either.'  Once  the  public  owns 
the  land  they  will  quickly  make  It  econom- 
ically unfeasible  to  farm  it." 

Nevertheless,  purchasing  and  leaseback  al- 
most became  a  reality  in  Suffolk  County  on 
eastern  Long  Island.  Suffolk  has  long  been 
New  York's  most  Important  agricultural 
county,  growing  everything  from  cauliflower 
and  lettuce  to  nursery  stock  and  sod.  Pota- 
toes are  the  biggest  crop;  the  people  of  Suf- 
folk like  to  tell  you  it  Is  the  third  largest 
after  Aroostook,  Maine,  and  Boise,  Idaho. 

What  has  happened  to  Suffolk  since  World 
War  n  Is  a  fEmlllar  story. 

Suburbia  first  swallowed  up  the  rich  po- 
tato farms  of  Nassau  County,  Immediately 
to  the  west.  Today  Nassau  Is  96  percent  de- 
veloped, burled  tmder  housing  tracts,  neon 
strips,  and  shopping  centers.  Then  the  bed- 
room communities  Jumped  Into  Suffolk  as 
the  extension  of  highways  made  commuttsg 
feasible.  For  20  years  Suffolk  has  had  the 
prreatest  growth  rat«  of  any  country  In  the 
United  States.  In  1973,  building  permits  for 
a  thousand  new  houses  were  Issued  in  Just 
one  89,000-8cre  town,  Southhampton. 

According  to  the  New  York  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  the  statewide  de- 
clhie  in  farmland  from  1963  to  1973  was  30 
percent.  In  Suffolk  County,  the  number  of 
r-cres  being  farmed  fell  from  123,346  In  1950 
to  68.000  In  1972,  a  drop  of  almost  45  i)€rcent, 
Hv.d  today  there  are  only  45,000  acres  left  in 
or,  duct  ion.  The  growing  days  of  those  farms, 
moreover,  are  numbered.  In  one  town  alone, 
P.ii  erhead,  speculators  have  purchased 
10,0' '0  of  the  18.000  acres  of  farmland  left; 
the  original  owners  remain  only  as  Interim 
tenant  farmers. 

In  J:.iiuary  1972.  Suffolk's  new  county  ex- 
e  lUi"-.  Jclin  V.  N  Klein,  decided  to  face  the 
probiem.  "I  wims  flying  In  a  helicopter  and  was 
ave-oiruck  by  the  tremendotis  value  of  the 
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farmland  from  not  only  an  economic  but  an 
environmental  standpoint.  I  decided  to  sal- 
vage as  much  as  possible.  In  my  first  armtial 
report  I  proposed  tbot  we  preserve  farm- 
land, and  I  formed  a  oommlttee  of  14  farm- 
ers to  klentUy  their  problems  and  determme 
how  we  oould  deal  with  tliem."  The  result 
was  a  plan,  approved  by  the  county  legisla- 
ture, to  acquire  9,000  acres  of  farmland  fcr 
$45  million  over  a  period  of  three  years. 

But  the  farmers  of  Suffolk  County  were 
not  enthusiastic.  Many  were  apprehensive 
about  the  possibility  of  imllateral  action  by 
the  covmty  once  it  held  title. 

Klein  and  his  Agricultural  Advisory  Com- 
mittee kept  on,  however.  "We  oonskier  every 
approach" — from  local  agricultural  districts, 
to  scenic  easements,  to  legislation  in  Con- 
gress reforming  farmers'  inheritance  taxes. 
Ultimately,  there  was  a  major  switch  In  em- 
phasis. Suffolk's  Farm  Preservation  Plan  now 
is  based  on  the  purchase  of  development 
rights.  The  county  will  acquire  all  rights  ex- 
cept ownership  and  use  of  the  land  for  farm- 
ing. 

Klein  estimates  that  development  rights 
constitute  80  percent  of  a  property's  value. 
When  a  l.irmer  sells  those  rights,  his  taxes 
will  become  proportionately  lower.  Addi- 
tionally, his  heirs  will  not  be  forced  to  liqui- 
date to  pay  steep  inheritance  taxes.  And  by 
selling  bis  development  rights  he  will  re- 
ceive an  equity  he  can  use  to  expand  his  op- 
eration by  buying  other  farmland. 

Suffolk  County  will  not  have  to  use  con- 
demnation proceedings,  Klein  believes. 
"Thera  is  sufficient  support  within  the  farm- 
ing Industry  so  that  we'll  have  more  real 
estate  than  we  can  handle."  Priority  will  be 
given  to  farms  of  mc»re  than  200  acres  or  to 
adjacent  farms  which  amass  200  acres,  and 
the  county  has  budgeted  $60  million  to  ob- 
tain development  rights  to  12,000  acres  over 
the  next  four  years. 

Klein  has  received  inquiries  about  the 
Long  Island  program  from  30  states.  It  is 
obvious  that  Suffolk  County  has  taken  an 
important  lead  in  land-use  control.  And  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  may  not  be  far  behind. 

The  reason  for  New  Jersey's  shrinking 
farmland  Is  its  geography.  It  not  only  has 
several  large  cities  of  its  own,  but  it  is  ad- 
jacent to  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia. 
Ten  thousand  New  Jersey  farms  disappeared 
between  1951  and  1961.  Special  agricultural 
assessments  and  tax  rollbacks  have  slowed 
the  process  but  have  failed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. According  to  Professor  Park  at  Rutgers, 
"Porty-two  p<?rcent  of  New  Jersey's  farm- 
land has  been  lost  diu-lng  the  past  20  years." 
New  Jersey  and  Imports  85  percent  of  its 
food  supply — a  disgraceful  comedown  for 
America's  Garden  State. 

In  1971  New  Jersey's  governor  appointed 
a  21 -member  commission  to  develop  recom- 
mendations for  preserving  the  one  million 
acres  of  farmland  that  was  left.  Its  report 
pointed  out  that:  agrlcultmre  exists  m  the 
pu'ollc  interest;  New  Jersey  farmers  don't 
need  New  Jersey  because  they  can  sell  and 
farm  somewhere  else,  but  New  Jersey  needs 
it.s  farmers;  agriculture  provides  tax-paying 
open  space;  New  Jersey's  rich  crops  of  blue- 
berries, tomatoes,  com,  and  asparagus  are 
highly  desirable  to  local  constmaers;  91  bil- 
lion a  year  of  the  state's  income  is  depend- 
ent on  agriculture;  and  farms  are  a  good  way 
to  preserve  land  for  future  generations. 

The  commission  recommended  a  "develop- 
ment easement  purchase  plan"  under  which 
each  New  Jersey  municipality  would  be  re- 
quired to  set  aside  70  percent  of  its  prime 
farms  in.  open-space  preserves.  The  lend 
could  be  iised  only  for  agrlcultxire  and  re- 
lated purposes,  and  the  owners  could  sell 
their  development  rights  to  the  state.  The 
ptxrchase  would  be  financed  by  a  four-mill 
real  estate  transfer  tax  that  would  bring  In 
$26  million.  In  effect,  New  Jersey  would  tax 
escalating  real  estate  values  to  pay  for  sav- 
ing Its  farms. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  New  Jer- 
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sey's  major  farm  organization,  has  endorsed 
the  plan;  and  In  a  straw  vote  of  3,200  visitors 
at  the  New  Jersey  Flower  and  Garden  Show 
to  Morristown,  97  percent  favored  establish- 
ing agricultural  open-^ace  preserves  and 
buying  development  rights,  while  84  percent 
favored  a  transfer  tax  as  the  method  of  fi- 
nancing. 

Some  Individual  farmers  are  still  extremely 
apprehensive  about  the  plan.  "I  can't  blame 
them."  says  Professor  Park.  "We're  talking 
about  a  lot  of  land.  But  unless  scnnethLng  is 
done.  New  Jersey's  agriculture  has  num- 
bered days." 

The  success  of  this  and  other  schemes 
for  keeping  farmland  In  production  will  do 
much  to  determine  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  preserve  Its  fertile  land,  and  will 
even  affect  its  ability  to  remain  a  bounteous 
source  of  food  for  a  shortage-plagued  world. 


TINIAN  "WE  LCVE  AMERICA 
COMMITTEE" 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF   GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEafTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ongoing  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  residents  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  proceed  to  a  conclusion,  it  is 
only  natural  that  individuals  v.-ith  widely 
differing  opinions  will  speak  out. 

Earlier  this  month,  at  the  request  of 
the  duly-appointed  officials  and  several 
residents  of  the  island  of  Tinian,  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  a  statement  of  their 
concern  over  the  plans  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  occupy  two-thirds  of 
that  island  for  a  military  base. 

Today,  I  insert  in  the  Record  another 
side  of  tJie  coin,  so  to  speak.  This  time. 
I  am  pleased  to  receive  the  request  of 
the  members  of  the  "We  Love  America 
Committee"  of  Tinian.  These  individuals 
have  presented  to  me  a  petition  signed 
by  other  Tinian  residents  who  urge  that 
status  negotiations  between  our  country 
and  theirs  proceed  swiftly.  The  agree- 
ment would  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  major  military  facility  on  Tinian  in 
return  for  a  Commonwealth  status  with 
the  United  States  for  the  North  Marianas 
Islands.  In  recent  weeks,  others  on  the 
island  have  voiced  their  disapproval  of 
the  proposal  to  take  two-thirds  of  the 
island  for  military  purposes  and  the  re- 
location of  the  village  of  San  Jose.  The 
"We  Love  America  Committee"  wishes 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  express  their 
support  of  the  Marianas  Political  Status 
Commission  eiTorts  to  establish  more 
permanent  ties  with  the  Northern  Ma- 
rianas. 

In  this  day  and  age,  it  is  not  often 
that  Americans  are  privileged  to  cnco-jn- 
ter  such  overt  enthusiasm  fcr  our  goal.s 
amongst  foreigners.  I,  for  one,  find  it 
gratifj-ing  to  know  that  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  are  desirous  of  being  a 
part  of  the  American  Comnionwep-l^h 
Community. 

Thank  you. 

The  petition  follovrs: 

We  Lo^-e  America  CoMMrrrrK, 

Tivian,  Ml,  July  10, 197} 

H'jn.  Jo.>;»:  R.  Chuz, 

Tinian  Representative  to  the  Marinnas  Pc- 

litical  Status  Commi'ision,  Tinian,  M  J 

De.ib  Mb.  Cruz  :  The  undersigned.  WE  LOVE 

AMKRICA  COMMITTEE,  respectfuiy  submit 

the  enclosed  PETITION  OP  TINIAN  PROC- 
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LAMATION.  dated  May  29,j  1974,  and  signed 
by  two  hundred  six  (206)  Tlnian  qualified 
voters,  of  which  pleas«  forward  same  to  the 
U.8.  Ambassador  Franklin  Haydn  WUllamB 
for  his  kind  attention  and  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Antonio  8.  Borja,  Chalrtnan;  Leonardo  P. 
Diaz,  Member:  Jose  b.  King,  Member; 
Mrs.  Ann  SN.  Cruz.  Member;  Maria 
Evangeltsta  (Mrs.)  Member;  Juan  C. 
VlUagomez,  Member;  Harry  L.  Cruz, 
Member;  Alfonso  Bo^Ja,  Member;  Jose 
Paugelinan.  Member^  Juan  B.  King, 
Member;  Manuel  Dela  Cruz,  Member; 
Paulino  SN.  Manglotia,  Member. 

TINIAN    PROCLAN<ATION 

We.  the  undersigned,  of  legal  age,  citizens 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  tie  Pacific  Islands, 
and  residents  of  Tlnian.  Mariana  Islands  Dis- 
trict, do  hereby  proclaim  as  foilow.s: 

1.  That  we  do  not  share  the  decisions 
reached  by  the  Tlnian  Prdclamation.  dated 
May  19,  1974,  Instituted  byjthe  Tlnian  Com- 
mittee for  Justice;  and       j 

2.  When  the  Tlnian  Prqclamatlon,  dated 
May  19,  1974,  was  clrculatdd,  it  wa.s  written 
m  English  and  was  never  trknslated  nor  fully 
explained  to  us;  and  I 

3.  The  Tlnian  ComnUtt*  for  Ju.stlce  ex- 
erted undue  Influence  and!  coercion  to  gain 
public  support  and  more  particularly  in  ob- 
taining signatures  on  the  ctociunent;  and 

4.  We  recognize  and  respect  tlie  mandate 
of  the  Marianas  Political  Stiatu--^  Commission 
as  the  duly  constituted  body  to  negotiate 
for  all  the  people  of  the  Mnrlana  Islands 
District  with  the  United  Sttttes  to  develop  a 
status  of  commonwealth  df  the  Marianas; 
and 

5.  The  undersigned  support  the  Marianas 
Political  Status  Cornmlssioii  in  its  efforts  to 
represent  and  negotiate  for  tlie  people  of 
the  Mariana  Islands  District  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Isla^idi^:  and 

6.  We  supported  the  orlgltial  United  States 
proposal  to  relocate  the  village  of  San  Jose, 
and  we  recognize  the  benefits  that  would 
have  accrued  to  the  people  df  Tlnian  by  such 
relocation;  and 

7.  We  recognize  the  many  advantages  from 
the  establishment  of  a  Multlj-Service  Military 
Complex  on  Tlnian;  and       , 

8.  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  urge  the 
Marianas  Political  Status  Commission  to  ne- 
gotiate and  reach  decisions  In  the  many  Im- 
portant areas  of  close  association  such  as 
land  needs,  economic  needs^  political  status, 
and  transition  to  and  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Mariana  Islands  District. 

Dated  this  29th  day  of  M^y,  1974. 
Signed  by  Jose  B.  King  ind  200  others. 


VIC  MILLER:    ATTORMEY  GENERAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OP    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October.  1,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Tyisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ofi&ce  of  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
blessed  with  men  of  exceptional  capa- 
bility over  the  years.  Oi|r  distinguished 
colleague.  Vernon  ThoAison,  has  held 
that  post,  as  have  three  lawyers  who  are 
now  Federal  judges.  John  Reynolds. 
Thomas  Fairchild.  and  Robert  Warren. 

Bob  Warren  has  bee»  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  and  he  will  take  over  his 
new  duties  as  Federal  judge  on  October  8. 
To  replace  him  as  Stat*  attorney  gen- 
eral. Gov.  Patrick  Lucey  has  selected  a 
man  I  am  proud  to  count  as  one  of  my 
constituents.  Attorney  Victor  A.  Miller 
of  St.  Nazianz.  That  the  Governor  would 
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make  the  decision  to  reach  out  to  Vlo 
Miller  and  ask  him  to  accept  this  posi- 
tion on  an  Interim  basis  until  a  new  at- 
torney general  is  elected  is,  I  think,  a 
tribute  to  Vic's  ^leclal  qualities  and  his 
extraordinary  talents.  Immediate  past 
president  of  the  State  Bar  of  Wisconsin 
and  a  practicing  attorney  for  more  than 
34  years,  he  has  gained  the  deep  respect 
of  all  those  who  know  him. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  an  article 
from     the    September     13     Manitowoc 
Herald-Tribune-Reporter  on  Vic  Miller: 
Miller  Is  Interim  Attorney  General 

Atty.  Victor  A.  Miller,  58,  of  St.  Nazianz, 
Immediate  past  president  of  the  9,000  mem- 
ber State  Bar  of  Wisconsin  and  a  practicing 
attorney  for  more  than  34  years,  has  been 
appointed  interim  attorney  general  by  Gov- 
ernor Patrick  J.  Lucey. 

Miller  will  replace  Atty.  Gen.  Robert  War- 
ren who  resigns  Oct.  8  to  become  federal 
Judge  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin. 

Warren  will  be  In  office  until  within  an 
hour  of  taking  office  as  a  new  federal  Judge 
at  Milwaukee,  and  Miller  will  then  officially 
be  the  new  attorney  general. 

The  governor's  office  called  Miller  about 
a  week  ago  regarding  the  appointment.  The 
interim  assignment  will  be  until  Jan.  1, 
1975. 

Normally,  the  Interim  appointment  might 
have  gone  to  deputy  Atty.  Gen.  David  Meb- 
ane.  but  he  has  been  appointed  a  U.S. 
Attorney  and  Is  expected  to  assume  that  Job 
.soon.  '■— 

"We've  talked  about  a  briefing  session 
with  Warren  prior  to  the  changeover,"  MUIJer 
said  Friday. 

Miller  emphasized  that  he  will  continue 
his  law  practice. 

"I  don't  plan  to  surrender  my  residence 
here  or  my  concern  for  my  community  and 
this  area,  as  this  Is  only  very  temporary, 
and  I  have  no  great  governmental  ambitions 
beyond  that,"  Miller  stated. 

"I  do  this  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  and  a 
lawyer  s  respect  for  the  office, "  Miller  said. 

Except  for  work  with  the  Democratic 
Party  and  concern  for  government.  Miller 
has  never  been  a  candidate  for  political 
oflice. 

Governor  Lucey  said  earlier  that  he  was 
considering  appointing  the  winner  of  Tues- 
day's Democratic  primary  for  attorney  gen- 
eral to  the  Interim  post,  but  the  four  candi- 
dates all  said  they  would  prefer  not  being 
named. 

However,  I.ucey  Is  expected  to  appoint  the 
winner  of  the  November  election  to  serve 
tlie  rest  of  Warren's  term,  so  Miller's  service 
will  probably  be  brief. 

The  candidates  are  former  Atty.  Gen.  Bron- 
son  LaFollette,  a  Madison  Democrat,  and 
Republican  State  Sen.  Gerald  Lorge  of  Bear 
Creek. 

"The  attorney  general  has  a  staff  of  over 
400  people,"  MUler  noted.  "He  heads  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  is  of  legislative 
creation,  and  spans  activities  ranging  from 
training  in  law  enforcement  to  investigating 
practices  of  corporations." 

The  department  <Uso  cooperates  with  local 
law  enforcement  oAcers  in  crime  detection 
and  solution,  Miller  said. 

"The  job  (of  attorney  general)  has  two 
faces."  Miller  stated.  "On  the  one  hand  you 
are  counsel  for  the  state  and  on  the  other 
the  State  Legislature  has  moved  the  whole 
Department  of  Justice  into  that  office." 

Miller  plans  to  be  the  chief  coimsel  of  the 
state  "and  that  will  be  top  priority,"  he 
stated. 

"The  state  needs  advice  of  counsel  and  its 
departments  require  it.  That  must  be  an 
Independent  and  totally  impartial  Judg- 
ment." Miller  declared. 

"I  am  an  Interim  appointment,  but  that 
office  demands  dally  concern  and  I  plan  to 
be  totally  committed  to  the  concerns  of  that 
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olBce  as  If  I  was  full  term,"  Miller  also  de- 
clared. 

He  Bald  he  could  recall  no  other  such  (in- 
ternship) situation  for  the  attorney  general's 
office  in  the  past. 

"The  state  has  had  many  great  lawyers 
In  this  position  and  three  are  currently  on 
the  federal  bench,"  Miller  said,  naming  Judge 
John  Reynolds,  Thomas  Fairchild  and  now 
Warren.  He  also  noted  that  Vernon  Thomp- 
son, another  former  attorney  general.  Is  now 
in  Congress. 

MUler  earned  a  degree  in  business  adminis- 
tration In  1938  and  his  law  degree  In  1940 
from  Marquette  University,  and  has  prac- 
ticed law  in  St.  Nazianz  since  he  and  hLs 
son,  John  have  a  law  firm  there. 

Early  in  his  career  he  became  recognized 
as  a  farm  tax  and  farm  law  expert  and  has 
lectured  extensively  on  these  subjects. 

He  currently  Is  advisor  to  the  regional  com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  and  formerly 
to  the  State  Department  of  Internal  Revenue. 

MUler  also  currently  Is  a  member  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Review  Board  of  the  State 
Department  of  Banking. 

He  has  continued  his  interest  in  the  farm 
equipment  business  and  is  now  on  the  Na- 
tional Dealer  Council  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co. 

Miller  is  an  officer  of  the  John  MUler  Sup- 
ply Co.  He  recently  received  a  25  year  award 
from  the  Pontiac  Division  of  General  Motors. 

MUler,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Board 
of  State  Bar  Commissioners  for  a  term  of 
seven  years  iii  August,  1971,  said  he  will  con- 
tintie  to  complete  this  seven  year  term. 
'>  He  Is  vice  president  of  the  St.  Nazianz 
State  B.Tnk  and  in  AprU,  1974  was  named 
to  the  Equestrian  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  Gregory  by  Pope  Paul  VI.  This  is  one 
of  the  highest  orders  a  Catholic  layman  may 
receive  In  the  church. 

Attorney  and  Mrs.  Miller,  the  former  Isabel 
GUnm  of  Whltelaw.  have  five  children.  At- 
torney John  Miller,  a  Georgetown  University 
graduate;  Mrs.  Patrick  (Mary)  Caldwell,  in 
Germany  where  her  husband  Is  a  captain 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force:  Jane,  who  Is  working 
at  Madison;  Meg.  a  recent  graduate  of  North- 
western University  with  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  is  now  working  In  the  Manitowoc 
County  area  and  planning  to  continue  her 
education  In  the  study  of  the  aging  at  some 
university  later  this  year,  and  Mark,  a  senior 
at  JFK  Piep. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  COMMITTEE 
REFORM  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
offering  several  amendments  to  the  reso- 
lutions reforming  the  structure,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  procedures  of  the  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  seems  to 
me  tliat  committee  reform  is  probably  a 
good  thing  and  my  amendments  are  of- 
fered to  cure,  what  I  consider  to  be,  cer- 
tain defects  in  the  Committee  Reform 
Amendments  of  1974.  My  amendments: 

First,  strike  out  the  provision  of  only 
one  major  committee  for  each  Member; 

Second,  puts  administration  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  back  into  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries where  it  formerly  was ;  and 

Third,  takes  Subversive  Activities  from 
the  Committee  on  Govenunent  Opera- 
tions and  puts  it  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Copies  of  the  proposed  amendments 
follow.  They  are  drawn  so  as  to  apply 
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either  to  House  Resolution  988  or  to 
House  Resolution  1321,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Points  2  and  3  above,  in  each  case, 
require  two  amendments.  Texts  of  the 
i.mcndments  are  as  follows: 

.^iniendmcnts  to  House  Resolution  988  by 
Mr.  Dennis: 

lie  1.  Page  39.  line  19,  strike  out  lines  19 
thrciigh  24  Inclusive,  hr.d  on  page  40  strike 
nui   line.i  1  and  2. 

Nt>.  2,  Page  10,  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out 
in  lines  8  and  9  the  words  "and  the  admin- 
istration and  Government  of  the  Canal 
Zone". 

No.  3.  Page  16,  after  line  2.  Insert  the  fol- 
Icwiiig:  "1 7)  Tiie  Admlui-stratloii  and  Gov- 
eiinnent  of  the  Canal  Zone." 

And  renumber  subsequent  lines  accord- 
ingly. 

No.  4.  Page  11,  strike  out  lines  12  and 
13. 

No.  5.  Page  14.  after  line  7.  in.sert  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"(19)  Communist  and  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  Internal  security  ol  the 
United  States." 

.Ams.vdments  to  House  Resolltion  1321  by 
Mr.  Dennis 

No.  1.  Page  41.  line  1,  .sinke  out  lines  1 
through  8  inclusive. 

No.  2,  Page  11.  stilke  out  in  lines  18  and 
19  the  words  "and  tlie  adnUnistriitlon  and 
Government  of  the  Canal  Zone"". 

No.  3.  Page  17,  alter  line  16,  insert  liie  fol- 
lowing: 

""(7)  The  Administration  and  Government 
of  the  Canal  Zone"". 

.'Vnd  renumber  subsequent  lines  accord- 
ingly. 

No.  4.  Page  16.  after  line  2,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'"(19»  Commiiuist  and  otiier  subversive  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States"". 

And   renumber   .subsequent   lines   accorU- 

liiglV. 

No.  5.  Page  12,  strike  out  liuf.;  24  a-id  25. 


PULASKI  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  October  11.  1779,  was  a  black 
day  for  all  American  colonists  for  on 
that  day  195  yeai-s  ago  a  burst  of  grape 
shot  from  British  guns  took  the  life  of 
one  of  Americas  greatest  and  most  re- 
vered Revolutionary  War  heroes.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  tragic  lo.ss  to  Gen.  George 
Washington  and  his  Continental  Army 
when  this  gallant  young  Pole  lost  his  life 
Pt  the  battle  of  Savannah.  Not  only  did 
Washington  lose  one  of  his  finest  general 
officei-s,  but  he  lost  a  warm  and  admired 
friend. 

The  name  Pulaski  is  known  to  almost 
evei-y  man,  woman,  and  child  here  in 
America.  This  is  partly  true  because  of 
the  numerous  monuments,  bridges,  high- 
ways, and  parks  which  bear  his  name.  It 
is  true  also  because  of  the  splendid 
efforts  of  Polish-American  organizations 
all  over  America  to  pay  just  and  lasting 
tribute  to  this  young  Polish  cavah-y  offi- 
cer who  lived,  who  fought,  and  who  died 
for  his  adopted  counti-y. 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  born  of  wealthv 
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parents  who  were  among  the  elite  of 
Poland.  His  schooling  and  training  was 
that  of  patriotism  and  love  of  Poland. 
Early,  he  chose  friends  from  all  walks 
of  life  who  plotted  secretly  to  overthrow 
the  rule  of  Ru.^sia.  In  consequence  and 
at  the  age  of  20  he  joined  in  the  bloody 
rebellion  against  Russia  and  fought 
valiantly  to  free  his  country. 

Because  of  his  military  type  schooling 
and  his  expert  horsemanship  he  was 
made  a  leader  of  the  horse  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  uprising  which  was  destined 
to  fail.  Many  of  the  leaders  were  ar- 
rested, imprisoned  or  executed.  Pulaski 
wa.s  able  to  escape  in  exile  to  P'rance 
where  he  continued  to  work  on  behalf  of 
Poland's  independence.  In  this  cause  of 
freedom  he  met  one  of  America's  fore- 
most colonial  leaders,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  wa.s  in  Paris  seeking  French 
assistance  for  his  own  country's  fight 
for  independence. 

Pulaski,  following  Franklins  appeal, 
made  his  way  to  Philadelphia  where 
General  Wa.'shington  accepted  his  offer 
of  sen'ice  and  appointed  him  to  his  own 
.staff. 

Pulaski  soon  distinguished  himself  at 
1  he  Battle  of  Brandywine  and  other  en- 
gagements with  the  overwhelming 
British  forces.  Washington  was  .so  im- 
pressed with  the  young  officer's  ability 
and  military  accomplishments  that  he 
recommended  that  the  Continental  Con- 
gress commission  him  as  a  brigadier 
general.  Soon  thereafter  General  Pulaski 
arked  and  was  granted  pennission  to 
form  an  independent  corps  of  cavalry 
which  became  known  as  the  Pulaski 
Legion.  This  unit  and  its  leader  soon  be- 
came famous  for  its  prowess  in  battle. 
Consequently.  Pulaski  and  his  troop.s 
were  dispatched  to  the  South  to  bolster 
General  Lincoln's  command.  It  was  here 
durin?  the  Battle  of  Savannah  that  Pu- 
laski suffered  his  fatal  wounds. 

As  Americans,  we  are  all  indebted  tr 
Pulaski  for  his  prowess  as  a  .soldier  and 
for  his  leadership  in  developing  raw 
recruits  into  trained  and  well-disciplined 
troops.  We  are  grateful  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  our  famed  American 
cavalry  which  earned  honor  and  glory 
for  itself  in  every  subsequent  war. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  proudest 
of  the  fact  that  Casimir  Pulaski  taught 
us  that  independence  is  not  a  mere 
theory  or  a  way  of  life  and  that  hberty 
is  not  just  a  noble  aspiration.  Through 
his  own  magnificent  example  he  showed 
us  and  the  world  that  independence  and 
self-reliance  are  attainable  by  all  who 
are  willing  to  fight  for  them. 

These  teachings  of  this  young  Polish 
zealot,  combined  with  his  magnificent 
personal  leadership,  earned  for  Pulaski 
an  eternal  place  of  honor  anions  the  hal- 
lowed great  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  on  this 
coming  Sunday  afternoon  Pulaski  Day 
v.'ill  properly  be  celebrated  in.  New  York 
City  with  the  annual  Pulaski  Day  parade 
up  Filth  Avenue  participated  in  by  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  paraders  and 
viewers. 
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MR.  BOB  MOSS 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1.  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  knov  .'i  and  most  respected  media 
personalities  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr. 
Bob  Moss,  is  leaving  his  post  as  president 
and  genei"al  manager  of  WBNB-TV. 
Often  controversial,  but  always  fair  and 
responsible,  Bob  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  the  viewing  public.  In  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  communications  profession 
Bob  Moss  distinguished  himself  through 
his  community  service  and  dedication  to 
public  service  causes.  The  esteem  with 
which  he  is  held  in  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
indicated  by  the  editorial  comment  on 
Bobs  departure,  two  examples  of  which 
I  am  plea.'ed  to  insert  in  the  Recosd  at 
this  point: 

jFrcm  ihe  St.  Croix  (V.I.)   Avis. 
Sept.  25,   1974] 
Well  Done.  Mr.  CoMMVNrry 
W»-  in  the  news  business  sometime  receive 
press  releiises   which   give   pause.   Such    was 
delivered  the  other  day  and  duly  reported  !n 
the  AVIS  columns.  Prom  the  new  proprie- 
tors of  WBNB.  Channel   10,  St.  Thomas.  It 
llstc-d   its  plans  for  the  future   in  which   it 
was  slated  "U'e  aim  to  establish  a  firm  bond 
viih  the  community."  To  which  we  can  but 
acid   that    if   tlie   bond   becomes   any   Crme.'-. 
-.vf  11  be  gasping  for  breath,  so  to  speak. 

The  new  owners — and  we  wish  the:n 
well — misht  not  be  aware  of  the  station's 
present  and  past  bond  with  the  commi.nity. 
certainly  one  to  be  admired  and  which  is  in 
large  part  due  to  the  indefatigable  Bob 
Mcs.s.  who  has  been  at  the  helm  since  the 
station,  the  first  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  we-.t 
on  the  air  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  And 
Willi  him  a  staff  to  which  long  hours  meant 
little  so  long  as  there  was  a  community  ef- 
fort at  stake.  Ihe  telethons,  for  instance, 
whicl;  enilciied  the  Community  Chest,  the 
Red  Croas,  ilie  Blook  Bank,  etc.  And  gratify- 
ing have  been  Bob  Moss'  hard-hitting 
editorial  stands  in  which  he  hesitated  not  to 
tell  it  as  it  was.  For  sure  he  made  enemies 
for  tlie  station  and  himself,  but  he  can  be 
smug  in  the  knowledge  that  thev  are  by 
far  outnumbered  by  friends  In  all" walks  of 
Virijj:^  Islands  life. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Moss  will  re- 
mai'i  with  the  station  for  one  year  on  a 
consultant  basis.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
during  this  time  the  new  owners  heed  his 
expertise  in  maintaining  the  established  and 
enviable  rapport  which  he  has  built  and  the 
fine  entertainment  he  has  provided  day  in. 
day  out 

The  new  guiding  hands,  in  their  press  re- 
lease stated  'We  will  transform  Channel  10 
into  a  lii-.v  rate  television  station  in  both 
pcrfcrniame  and  capability." 

We  always  :elt  that  Is  what  we  have  had. 


I  Prom  the  Dailv  Newo.  Sept.   25,  197t| 
A  Man-  Who'll  Be  Missto 

Witli  tiie  changing  of  ownership  .•>t 
WBNB-TV.  Ciianiiel  10.  a  familiar  personal- 
ity will  be  mi-sing  from  Virgin  Islands'  tele- 
vision srreens  at;  Bob  Mo.-.s  steps  down  as 
the  station  s  president  and  general  manager. 

As  one  of  those  who  pioneere-*.  television 
ill  the^e  islands,  he  has  been  responsible  in 
the  past  decade  for  what  a  great  many  peo- 
ple were  watchmg  and  listening  to  every 
night.  As  such,  he  was  inevitably  a  contro- 
versial person,  being  the  one  everybody 
blamed  if  the  tape  for  their  favorite  program 
got  lost  or  delayed,  If  the  show  they  warned 
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OOK 


*.o  '.vatch  was  preempted 
tn  be  airej  at  all,  and  a 


tiTs  ror   v,lil"h   the   view  r  tends  to  beco&ie 


cr  never  scheduled 
host  of  other  mat- 


taiion. 

matters,  the  com- 


Ciir.iced  at  tha  television  . 

All  too  of'.eTi  In  siu'h 
plaints  sometimes  outwdlgh  the  pral.se  Xor 
few  of  us  f;re  as  quick  o  commend  as  we 
fira  to  condemn.  On  the  v  hole,  however,  Boo 
MooS  must  be  credited  w  th  scheduling  and 
pio,';rammlng  in  a  rcsponzlble  manner.  While 
there  are  undoubtedly  th  ngs  that  some  feel 
wero  omitted  or  under- cuvered.  it  seems 
here  that  for  the  most  prrt  Channel  10  un- 
der his  m-i".agemcnt  dev  jtcd  a  substantial 
amount  of  responsible  co'  er,-\ge  to  commun- 
irv  matters  of  importance  and  interest. 

More  important  than  pencral  coverage, 
however,  i-s  the  face  that  in  a  media  which 
tends  to  shi-lnk  from  taking  public  stHnds, 
Bob  JIoss  w.is  wiliixig  to  a  ;uart  up  and  state 
his  opinions.  Wlille  we  cJlt  not  aUv.tjs  agrcT 
wiih  him,  v.e  must  rrki  lowledge  that  he 
presented  his  Ideas  ia  nn  iloquent  and  cap- 
a'ale  manner.  ?.',\i  that  Ik  spoke  as  a  man 
sincerely  dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  the 
community.  As  such,  evt  ii  lor  those  who 
disagreed  with  his  oplniniS.  his  editorial 
comments  were  valuable  t  ccause  of  the  dis- 
cussion they  aroused  and  the  thinking  they 
rrlmulated. 

Uob  MojS  al.'io  deserves  subJtantinl  credit 
for  his  community  Invo  vemeut,  both  as 
president  and  general  ma  aager  of  Channel 
10  and  as  an  individual.  The  Commutilty 
Chest,  3oy  Scouts.  Blood  Bank  and  other 
v.orlhwhlle  community  a  nivities  have  all 
benefited  from  telethons  and  promotional 
;.ctiviLles  by  the  station,  a  id  he  has  donated 
generously  of  his  own  time  and  effort  to 
such  projects. 

The  new  owners  of  Cha  mel  10  pre  fortu- 
Jiate  in  that,  through  t:  le  efforts  of  Bob 
Moss,  they  have  acqulre4  an  organization 
with  a  tradition  of  publid  service  and  com- 
munity concern.  We  trufet  that  they  will 
continue  to  build  on  this  foundation. 


ATTICA  AND  THE  r6CKEFELLER 
KOMINATiON 


HON.  HERMAN  jBADILLO 

OF    NEW    TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Octobef  1,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Sdeaker.  in  recent 
weeks  a  number  of  vital  Ksues  pertaining 
to  the  qualifications  of  Melson  A.  Rocke- 
feller to  serve  as  Vice  Hresident  of  the 
United  States  have  been!  raised.  One  of 
the  most  important  is  jhe  manner  In 
which  he  handled  the  disturbance  at  the 
Attica  prison  in  September  1971 — a 
tragic  event  which  resulted  in  the  deaths 
of  39  men.  It  becomes  very  important 
that  the  events  which  topk  place  during 
this  period  be  tliorougWy  reviewed  In 
order  that  we  may  kncfvv  what  led  to 
Governor  Rockefeller's  dbcision  l.o  order 
the  armed  attack.  j 

Last  week  Mr.  Rockedellcr  responded 
to  a  number  of  ouestioiifc  on  the  Attica 
affair  during  his  Sena  e  confirmation 
hearings.  I  was  very  int  irested  to  learn 
of  his  comment  that  mei  ibcis  of  the  ob- 
servers' committee  at  J  ttica,  during  a 
cruci'il  point  in  the  n  igotiations.  left 
one  by  one  "fe.^iins  thei  •  live^s."  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  obsei  vers'  committee 
and  know  for  a  fact  thjat  this  was  not 
the  case.  In  fact,  we  p 
Governor  for  additional 


ded  with  the 
ime  and  for  the 
opportunity  to  personalis  meet  with  him 


to  further  explore  the  si 
been  at  Attica  for  4  day 


ing  to  remain  for  4  wcch  s  if  necessary  if 


uation.  We  had 
and  were  will- 
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the  crisis  could  have  been  resolved  peace- 
fully. Unfortunately,  the  Governor  did 
not  heed  our  requests  for  additional 
time.  Alter  the  attack,  wliile  still  at  the 
prison,  my  reaction  to  the  need  for  the 
Governor's  action  was  "There's  always 
time  to  die.  I  don't  know  what  the  rush 
Vi  as." 

My  good  friend  and  coUeagr.e  on  the 
oiioervers'  committee — Tom  Wicker — ha.s 
propai'ed  a  very  timely  and  percentivc  ar- 
ticle comparing  Mr.  Rockefeller's  recent 
Senate  testimony  and  the  actual  condi- 
tio'is  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the 
distuv'oance.  A.s  Mr.  Wicker  has  co  prop- 
erly noted,  hindsight  on  this  afTair  just 
will  not  v.ash  and  the  Irct  remains 
that  the  Governor  refused  to  come  to 
Attica  to  meet  v.'ith  the  observers'  com- 
mittee and  to  afford  us  some  additional 
time  in  which  to  bridge  the  gpp  to  the  re- 
bellious inmates. 

Mr.  Wicker's  article  appeared  in  this 
inorning's  New  York  Times  and  I  sub- 
mit it  lierev.ith  for  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  urge  tliat  our  colleague.^. — and  most 
especially  those  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee— give  it  close  and  careful  atten- 
tion. There  can  bt  no  question  but  that 
the  whole  Attica   tragedy  is   an  item 
which  warrants  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's most  detailed  scrutiny  during  its 
confirmation  hearings  in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine whether  Nelson  Rockefeller  is 
Qualified  to  serve  as  Vice  President. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Now  York  'lunes.  Oct.  1,  1974) 
IIiNDsicHr  ON  Attica  Won't  Wash 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Congress  ought  to  explore  thoroughly  the 
qiiailflcations  and  pttltudes  of  any  man  who 
is  to  stand  a  heartbeat  fi-om  the  Presidency. 
But  last  week  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  response  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller to  a  r;ua:>tiOn  about  the  Attica  prison 
rebellion  raised  serious  questions  about  his 
memory,  his  veracity  or  both;  the  committee 
only  let  the  matter  c!rop. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  did  concede,  tacitly  btit  for 
the  first  time,  that  as  Governor  of  New  York, 
he  should  not  have  permitted  the  armed  at- 
tack on  the  prison  on  Sept.  13.  That  attack 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  39  guards  and  in- 
mates and  tlie  wounding  of  more  than  80 
other  men.  Two  days  later.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
said  the  attackers — tlie  New  York  State 
Police-  had  done  a  "superb  Job." 

To  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  said  last 
week,  "The  procedure  .  .  .  i;amely  to  go  ahead 
at  the  beginning  without  weapons  and  which 
was  st.ooped  in  the  process,  which  procedure 
has  now  been  re-established  by  the  State,  Is 
the  hcat  procedure  and  ...  if  this  would  hap- 
pen a'jain  I  would  think  that  was  the  proper 
way  to  proceed."  It  may  comfort  the  families 
of  39  dead  men  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  now 
belie.es  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  use 
firearms. 

Mr.  Ror'-:pf filer's  other  testimony  on  Attica 
largely  obfu.«;cated  cr  distorted  what  hap- 
pened there,  iPcUidinf;  his  own  role.  He 
tuid.  for  example,  that  Dobby  Scale  of  the 
Black  Panthers  and  William  Kunstler.  the  at- 
torney, "coincidenially  arrived  on  the  scene." 
Both  men.  in  fait,  were  asI:od  to  come  as 
"observers"  by  the  rebelling  Inmates,  as  a 
pfiit  of  their  dsm.inds  for  a  negotl.itcd  .settle- 
ment and  the  state  agreed  to  their  presence. 

A^aln,  Mr.  Rockefeller  told  the  Senators 
that  "by  about  the  third  or  fourth  day"  of 
the  rebellion,  his  Commissioner  of  Corr?c- 
tlo.is,  Russell  G.  Osv.'akl.  was  "fearful  of  his 
life"  End  would  not  go  back  into  the  prison, 
'iiic  fact  is  that  Mr.  Osvvald  d:d  net  refjrii 
to  the  prison  after  tl^e  ?ccond  day,  no*,  be- 
cause ho  was  "fearful  of  h!.'  lUc" — hs  had 
gone  courageously  into  tnj  prison  -ard  thico 
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times — but  because  of  a  direct  Inmate  threat 
to  take  him  hostage. 

At  a  crucial  point  In  the  negotiations, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  said  of  the  obsirvcr  grouii 
that  the  state  had  helped  to  asjemble.  "Cue 
by  one  they  Ifft  .  .  .  f.3aring  their  lives  and 
the  only  msitt  who  was  left  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  stay  and  to  arsn:;  v.ith  the  prisoners 
was  Mr.  Clarence  Jones  of  the  Amsterdam 
News.  .  .  ." 

CInvcnce  Jones  Is  a  brave  m.m  v.-ho  re- 
peatedly proved  it  at  Attica.  But  on  the 
occasion  to  whl'h  the  Governor  rsfprred.  at 
I'^ast  half  the  ob.server  group  remained  l.i 
tlie  prison  yard  with  hii.i.  The  other  hah'  left 
only  because  they  thoucht  the  entire  gro\ip 
w.,s  leaving,  and  because  a  pledge  hrd  been 
txr.cted  from  them  by  Comiriissloner  Oswald 
that  all  would  lea-.-e  togther.  The  group  who 
left  Included  tliis  writer.  It  Included  al;o 
Representative  Herman  BadUlo  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  most  courageous  and  effective  of 
the  ob«-erver«,  as  well  as  Mr.  Kt'.r-t:3r.  Eut 
when  he  heard  that  the  Jones  group  had  re- 
mained in  the  prison  yr.rd  he  Immediately 
returned  there  and  made  a  bold  rpeech  that 
Mr.  Oswald  later  pr.il.-ed  and  which  many 
of  tl-.e  other  obscri'ers,  including  Clarence 
Jones,  thought  might  have  saved  them  ficrn 
being  taken  hostage. 

Nelson  Rockefeller  was  at  that  time  and 
tliroughout  the  rebellion  and  the  State  Po- 
lice attack  nowhere  near  the  Attica  prison 
yard.  When  members  of  the  observer  com- 
mittee asked  him  to  come,  he  told  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  "I  think  .  .  .  that  they 
had  failed  and  that  therefore,  rather  than 
to  have  to  suy  we  have  failed  In  this  maybe 
If  somebody  else  would  come,  maybe  .some- 
thing would  happen.  .  .  ." 

This  is  a  false  and  gratuitous  .=  lur  on  the 
observers'  motives.  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Badillo, 
Stnto  Senator  John  Dunne  of  New  York  and 
this  writer  all  told  Mr.  Rockefeller  by  tele- 
phone that  If  he  would  come  to  Attica  to 
talk  with  the  observers  (Jiot  the  Inmates), 
time  might  be  gained  In  which  a  negotiated 
settlement  might  be  arranged,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor's good  faith  In  seeking  such  a  settle- 
m'oi't  would  be  demonstrated  to  the  inmates. 
B.fore  the  S?natc  committee.  Mr.  Rnclie- 
f-cV.r:-  attributed  to  himsilf  a  propo.sal  thra  he 
com-  to  Attica  after  the  Inmates  had  given 
up  tluir  hostages.  In  fact,  Russell  Oswald 
miidc  that  proposal  to  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
who  turned  It  down.  Mr.  Rockefeller  also  said 
the  deaths  of  ten  guards  from  State  Police 
piuifire  was  due  mainly  to  "•overfire"  from 
tr-opers  trying  to  protect  one  another  from 
Inmate  attack.  The  New  York  Commission  on 
Attica  raised  serious  doubts  about  this  ex- 
pl.iraiion  two  years  ago;  and  it  li  tlmply  not 
true,  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  claimed,  that  "the 
Instructions  of  the  State  Police  were  not  to 
use  their  weapons  unless  one  of  their  own 
had  to  be  defended." 

The  irrefutable  truth  Is  that  lor  six  solid 
mlnutrs,  that  bloody  morning.  New  York 
State  Police  poured  indiscriminate  buckshot 
an^  riffe  Are  Into  a  milling  ma.s5  of  gas- 
bliiidcd  Inmates.  The  result  was  th.at  one  of 
every  ten  persons  in  the  prison  yard  and  a 
quarter  of  the  hostages  were  hit.  Thirty-nine 
died,  and  no  hindsight  or  preverlcation  v.lll 
ini  ;•:  th'.ni  back. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  PSY- 
CHIATRIST IN  TREATMENT  OF 
MENTAL  ILLNESS 


ION. 


\VJLLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

or    INDIANA 

:N  T':r.  HOUSE  of  RSPRESENTA  IiVES 

.  TucsdatJ.  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  IIUDKTUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
V/oild  War  II  there  lias  been  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  acceptance  of  mental  ill- 
ness on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  ill- 
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ness.  In  view  of  this  fact,  there  is  in- 
creasing interest  in  efforts  to  provide  for 
equal  coverage  for  emotional  or  mental 
illness  in  all  health  insurance  plans  as 
well  as  Government  programs. 

In  my  view  any  discussion  of  proposed 
niiiional  health  insurance  or  other  health 
piograms  would  not  be  complete  unless 
some  thought  is  given  to  the  role  of  the 
private  psychiatrist  in  the  delivery  of 
services  pertaining  to  mental  health. 

Dr.  Dwight  W.  Schuster  of  Indian- 
apolis went  into  this  subject  in  a  clear, 
concise  statement  to  a  committee  of  the 
Indiana  General  Assembly  last  April.  Al- 
though his  remarks  were  directed  to  a 
State  legislative  body,  I  believe  they  are 
applicable  to  the  national  level  as  well  in 
view  of  the  legislation  we  have  passed 
concerning  community  mental  health 
centers  and  the  possible  action  this  year 
or  next  on  some  plan  for  national  health 
insiu-ance.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues. 

Certainly  the  private  psychiatrist  will 
continue  to  stand  at  the  front  line  in  the 
medical  treatment  of  emotional  and 
mental  illnesses.  Community  mental 
health  centers.  HMOs,  private  group 
climes  have  a  role  and  serve  a  need  par- 
ticularly in  areas  where  there  is  a  lack 
of  private  resources.  However,  the  rela- 
tionship between  these  sources  and  pri- 
vate psychiatric  care  should  be  one  of 
mutual  support  rather  than  that  of  ad- 
versaries— partners  all  in  a  pluralistic 
system  of  health  care  delivery. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Schuster  follow 
herewitli : 

Statement 
Re  A  complete   delivery   fystem   i^r   mc.ital 
health  and  mental   retardation  services 
In  the  future. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  my  remark? 
are  directed  toward  mental  illness,  not  men- 
tal retardation.  Although  the  survey  au- 
thorized by  the  Indiana  General  Arsombly 
pertains  primarily  to  those  mental  health 
services  delivered  by  the  State  and  through 
the  general  tax  revenues  of  the  State,  any  dis- 
cussion would  be  incomplete  without  In- 
cluding the  role  and  extent  of  the  services 
provided  on  a  private  fee  for  service  basis. 
Since  World  War  II  there  has  been  a  gradual 
Increase  in  the  acceptance  of  mental  Ulness 
on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  Illness.  We  are 
still  striving  for  equal  coverage  for  emotion- 
al or  mental  Illnesses  In  all  Insurance  cover- 
age and  In  all  government  programs. 

There  are  reasons  for  the  slowness  of  de- 
velopment of  such  coverage;  the  main  rea- 
son is  the  difficulty  in  claims  review  since 
emotional  Illnesses  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  computer  analysis  nearly  as  easily  as  sur- 
gical conditions  for  e.xnmple.  However,  sta- 
tistics in  significant  volume  now  show  that 
In  p;eneral.  emotional  or  mental  Illnesses  ere 
not  more  costly  to  treat  than  physical 
rinej^es. 

Ihe  prii'ate  care  of  emotional  lllne.s.ses  has 
been  raid  probably  will  continue  to  be  di- 
rec'ec;  primarily  to  the  acute,  siiort  term 
cf  t=.  ^-tatistics  are  not  as  easily  come  by  In 
fne  pvivate  sector  as  l:i  gnvernui<'^nc  rro- 
Citi'ir.j,  biH  I  belie-.e  that  the  same  trontiiscnt 
p!"0' rims  used  In  government  plus  .some 
which  are  t'lstinctly  or  predominantly  used 
I'l  the  private  sector  have  resulted  In  Impres- 
sive results. 

One  of  the  results  has  been  a  f.harp  de- 
c'i:;e  in  the  number  of  patients  v.ho  are  re- 
f»i-red  on  to  governmental  programs  at  the 
ihvee  levels:  local.  State,  and  Federal.  Prob- 
■"hly  the  main  reason  for  the  above  men- 
tioned result  is  the  a\  pliability  of  excellent 
psychiatric  facilities  In  general  and  psvchl- 
airic  hospitals,  and  the  avnllnbility  of  third 
party  finances,  primarily  private    ■nsurance 
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plans,  to  permit  more  people  access  to  the 
private  sector  of  care. 

I  have  statistics  primarily  from  Methodist 
Hospital,  here  In  Indianapolis,  which  belp 
illustrate  the  above  point.  These  will  be  made 
available  tomorrow  as  further  discussion 
continues. 

You  are  well  aware  that  private  psychiatric 
case  encompasses  much  more  than  hospital 
treatment.  Some  psychiatrists  limit  their 
practice  to  office  or  out-patient  care,  but  the 
majority  utilize  office  treatment,  day  and 
night  care,  hospital  out-patient  treatment 
as  well  &s  twenty-four  hour  hospital  care.  In 
addition  to  private  psychiatrists,  it  should 
be  kept  In  mind  that  there  are  tremendous 
numbers  of  emotionaUy  111  Individuals  who 
are  cared  for  by  family  physicians  and  other 
medical  practitioners  as  w^ell  as  the  many 
ancillary  medical  groups  who  contribute  tre- 
mendously to  the  care  of  the  emotionally  ill. 
I  point  out  all  of  these  to"  remind  you  of  the 
great  load  if  the  government  at  all  its  levels 
should  undertake  the  responsibility  for  all 
mental  illness.  It  seems  apparent  that  iio 
one  segment  of  the  mental  health  system 
1=;  or  will  be  able  to  handle  the  entire  load. 

A  loglc.ll  conclusion  is  that  there  is  need, 
both  from  the  financial  and  quality  of  care 
standpoints,  for  pluralistic  but  cooperative 
approaches.  The  private  fee  for  service  physi- 
cian stands  at  the  front  line  In  medical  treat- 
ment of  emotional  and  mental  illnesses.  Due 
to  the  great  variety  of  these  Ills,  there  is 
need  for  variety  of  treatment  aijproaches. 
Community  mental  health  centers.  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations,  private  group 
clinics  have  a  role  and  serve  a  need  particu- 
larly in  areas  wher'j  there  Is  a  lack  of  private 
resources. 

However,  the  relationship  with  private  care 
should  be  mutually  supportive  and  not  iso- 
lation or  rejection  of  each  other.  Llkcwi.se. 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  state  hospitals 
r.nd  longer  term  care.  Even  if  there  is  a 
national  push  to  eliminate  the  State  hos- 
pitals, experiences  in  California  and  New 
York  have  painfully  pointed  up  the  fact  that 
communitv  health  centers  are  not  the  total 
answer  to  the  State's  responsibilities  for  care 
of  the  mentally  ill.  Careful  study  of  statistics 
reveal  that  reduction  of  patients  in  State 
hospitals  Is  not  what  it  might  appear.  Rather 
there  1.-  a  continual  shuffling  of  people  back 
and  fortli  in  the  system  with  increased  ad- 
missions to  State  hospitals  countering  their 
increased  dismissals.  It  is  clear  that  there 
has  been  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  a 
jockeying  by  the  various  governmental  units 
to  shift  the  cost  of  care  to  one  or  another. 
In  the  final  analysis.  It  Is  the  tax  payer  who 
pays  regardless  of  the  governmental  unit. 
The  patient  is  the  one  who  sutlers  through 
these  bureaucratic  maneuverlngs. 

Private  psychiatrists  hope  there  will  be 
continued  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
groups  to  put  quality  of  care  first  and  we 
stand  ready  to  contribute  our  efforts  to  make 
a  comprehensive  system  work. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
these  views. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 1321  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  RE- 
FORM  AMENDMENTS  OF  1 074 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith 
insert  by  permission  previously  granted 
a  listing  of  the  amendments  I  will  offer 
to  House  Resolution  1321,  the  House 
Committee  Reform  Amendments  of  1974. 


Amendment  No.   1.  To  Limit  the  Term  or 
THE  Speaker 
Page  75,  Immediately  after  line  13,  insert 
the  following  new  section,  and  redesignate 
the  ensuing  sections  accordingly: 

"SPEAKER    OF    THE    HOUSE 

"Sec.  401.  Rule  1  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"■(8)  No  Member  shall  serve  as  Speaker 
who  shall  have  been  elected  as  Speaker  In  tlie 
two  successive  Congresses  immediately  pre- 
ceding.' " 

Page  91,  immediately  after  line  24,  Insert 
the  following  new  section,  and  redesignate 
ensuing  sections  accordingly : 

"(b)  Section  401  shall  become  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ninety-fifth  Congress." 


Amendment  No.  2.  To  Balance  Legislatux 

Jurisdiction     Between     Committees     on 

Energy  and  Environment,  Commerce  and 

Hfalth.      and      Merchant      Marine      and 

Fisheries 

rage  7  immediately  after  line  11.  inser' 
new  .sections: 

"(8)  Disposition  of  solid  wastes;  noise 
control. 

"(9:  Nonenergy  aspects  of  air  quality,  in- 
cluding indtistrlal  pollution. 

•(10)   Safety  of  drinking  water." 

Page  9,  strike  out  lines  18-21  inclusive  and 
insert: 

"(2)  Environmental  aspects  of  production 
and  consumption  of  fuels  and  generation  of 
power;  land-use  planning,  and  conservation 
of  resources." 

Page  9,  strike  out  line  23.  and  Insert: 
"resources,    iriigatlon,    and    reclamation." 

Page  10,  strike  out  lines  7  and  8. 

Page  17,  immediately  following  line  16,  In- 
sert new  sections: 

"(7)  Wildlife  and  its  protection,  including 
research,  refuges,  and  conservation. 

"(8)  Ocean  dumping  and  coastal  zones. 

"(Oi  Deep  water  ports. 

"(10)  Environmental  policy." 

Amf.mdment  No.  3.  To  Assign  DtTTirs  or  Pro- 
posed Legislative  Classification  Office  to 
House  Committee  on  Administration 
Page   30,   line    18,   immediately   after    the 
letter  "(d)".  Insert  the  number  "(1)". 

Page  30,  lino  20.  strike  out  the  number 
'  ( 1 ) ",  in.sert  the  letter  "(A)",  and  redesig- 
nate the  ensuing  paragraphs  accordingly. 

Page  31.  immediately  after  line  16,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(2)  The  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration shall  develop,  supervise,  and  main- 
tain for  the  House  and  its  committees  and 
Members  a  cross-referencing  capability  baseJ 
Oil  the  authorization  statutes,  showing  com- 
mittee Jurisdiction,  appropriation  Acts, 
budget  authority,  budget  outlays,  unex- 
pended balances,  other  relevant  systems 
which  cr  may  not  be  compatible,  and  the 
relationships   between    tliem. 

"In  connection  therewith,  the  Committee 
shall; 

"(A  1  work  clof.ely  with  the  House  standing 
committees  in  all  phases  of  the  de\clopmsut 
of  the  cro-.^-refei-en'^ing  capability  and  co- 
ordinate with  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  and  GcTicrai  Accounting  Office,  in  the 
development,  imulementatlon.  and  opera- 
tion of  the  cro=.=;-referonc;ng  service. 

"(}5.1  advi'-o  the  House  of  devclopmei.ts 
whir:-,  could  improve  the  ooeraiion  of  the 
cIft=s!f.caiion  scr.'ic  and  i.ssue  an  ariiual 
report  to  the  House  on  the  progress  ir.  Im- 
plementation and  use  of  th?  service,  and 
plans  lor  the  coming  yea*-. 

"(C)  m.-ike  available  (as  development  per- 
mits>  publications  or  Information  in  an  ap- 
propriate format  for  use  of  the  House  com- 
mittees and  Members  and  provide  the  capa- 
bility to  answer  specific  queries  on  the  avail- 
able information. 

"(D)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  House 
on  its  progress  in  carrying  out  the  functions 
specified  in  Subsections  (d)(2)   of  this  str- 
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tlon.  and  may  make  such 
or  recommendations,  ai 
proprlate. 

"(3)   The  Committee  It  authorized  to  ap' 
point  and  provide  for  tl  iC  compensation  of 
such  additional  staff  as  n  lay  be  necessary  for 
the   performance  of  the 
in   subsection    (d)(2)    ol 
vlded,  however,  that  sue  i  staff  shall  not  be 
assigned  any  di'ties  othe  •  than  lliose  sped 
tied  therein.  ' 


additional  reports, 
may    appear    ap- 


functlons  specified 
thl3   section,   pro> 


Page   78.   strike   out 
follows  through  p^ge  81. 


11  le   1.   and   all   that 
Ine  2,  Inclusive,  and 


redv^signate  ensuing  sectl  )ns  accordingly. 


IR 


see  :ii 


Ar.'ENDMENT    No.    4      To 

FOR  Referr.1l  of-  Btlls 

CtT.RCNTLT  OR  IN 

Prge  34.  Etrl!:e  out  lint 
lowo  through  page  39. 
Insert: 

"6.  (a)  Any  bill.  resoU; 
which  relates  to  a  subjec 
tlon  of  more  than  one 
named  in  Clause  1.  may 
committee  chairman  s^ 
matter  to  his  committee 
Speaker  under  the  provi 
and  (c)  of  this  clause. 

(b)  The  Speaker  may 
multaneously  to  two  or 
concurrent  con'^lderatlon 
In  sequence  (subject  to 
itatlons  in  the  case  of 
the  arst),  or  divide  the 
more  parts,  reflecting 
Jurisdictions)   and  refer 
different  committee,  or 
special  ad  hoc  commltt 
Speaker  with  the  approvi 
tlie  members  of  llie 
Islatlve  Jurisdiction)  for 
of  considering  that  mat% 
the  Hou.se  thereon 

(c)  Any  referral  un 
this  clause  shall  be  su 
of  the  House." 


i  a  } 


ide  • 
.ibj ; 


5.   To 


Amendment   No 

Practice  in  the  ApfolNTiiE 


Page  41.  line  18.  Immed 
"position".  Insert  a  perlo|l 
that  follows  through  1 


AMFNDMENT  NO.   6.  To 

THE  Proposed  House 
formation  to  the 

Administration 


ovroc  A  Procfdvrk 
o  CoArMrrTCES  Con- 


SeqIjiJnce 

24  anfl  all  that  fol- 
ne   7  inclusive,  arid 

ion  or  oilier  matter 

uncitr  the  Jurlsdlc- 

tandlng  committee 

at  the  request  of  a 

g  referral  of  the 

bo  referred  by  tlie 

i4ons  of  sections  (b) 

efer  the  mutter  si- 

1  lore  committees  for 

or  for  consideration 

proprlate  time  Urn- 

y  committee  after 

matter  Into  two  or 

dfferent  subjects  and 

ach  such  part  to  a 

the  matter  to  a 

appointed  by  the 

of  the  house  (from 

conlmittees  having  leg- 

the  specific  purpose 

r  and  reporting  to 


I  nv 


I  ;fer 


the  provlblons  of 
ct  to  the  approval 


ORMALizE   Current 
NT  OF  Conferees 
ately  after  the  word 
and  strike  out  all 
inelA  Inclusive. 


As  SIC 


N  THE  Duties  or 

(  ;ommisbion  on  ih- 

C<^mittee   on  House 


Page  30,  line  18.  tmi  ledlately  after  the 
letter  "(d)".  Insert  the  r  umber  "(1)". 

Page  30.  line  20.  strll  e  out  the  number 
"(1)",  Insert  the  letter  (A)",  and  redeslg- 
n-xte  the  ensuing  paragra  )hs  accordingly. 

Page  31,  line  16.  strike  cut  the  period.  In- 
sert a  comma  and  the  w*rd  "and",  and  add 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(E)  conducting  a  comi|lete  study  of: 

(i)  the  Information  problems  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  against  the  background 
of  the  existing  institution^  and  services  avail- 
able to  the  House,  and  tojmake  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect 
appropriate,  and 

(il)   the  administrative 


thereto  as  may  be 

services,  facilities, 
atid  space  requirements  o  the  Members  and 
committees  of  the  House,  including  staff  per- 
sonnel, administration,  acfcountlng,  and  pur- 
chasing procedures,  office  equipment  and 
communication  facUltlet.  record-keeping, 
space  utilization,  parklngj  and  the  organiza- 
tion, responsibility,  and  iupervlsion  to  pro- 
vide adequate,  efficient,  aiid  economical  serv- 
ices and  space  utillzatloni 

"(2)  The  studies  condt|cted  by  the  Com- 
niltiee  pursuant  to  thlS'  subsection  should 
include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to: 

(A)    House  resources  f^r  Information,  Jn- 
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eluding  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment,  and  the  organiza- 
tional framev.'ork  that  makes  them  effective 
and  Ineffective; 

(B)  Information  management,  collection, 
and  dissemination  for  the  House; 

(C)  resources  outside  the  Congress  for  In- 
formation and  their  utilization; 

(D)  methods  for  setting  up  and  organizing 
the  flow  of  Information  from  and  to  the 
executive; 

(E)  experimental  or  pilot  approaches  to  In- 
formotlon  problems,  such  as  the  creation  of 
mechanisms  for  outside  groups,  or  for  pooling 
of  resources;  ard 

(F)  the  creation  of  a  congressional  staff 
Journnl  or  other  process  for  communication. 

(G)  the  staff  required  to  provide  the  House 
Legisl.Ttlve  Counsel  with  the  capability  to 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

"(3)  Tlie  Committee  shall  m:\ke  an  annual 
rep-  rt  to  the  House  on  Its  progress  In  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  specllied  In  Subsections 
( 1 )  r  E )  ( i )  and  ( il ) ,  and  may  make  such  ad- 
ditlonal  reports,  or  recommendationr.,  as  may 
appear  appropriate. 

"(4)  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  provide  for  the  compensation  of 
such  additional  staff  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  the  functions  specified 
In  Subsections  (I)  (E)(1)  and  (11)  of  this 
section,  without  regard  to  the  numerical 
limitations  provided  In  Rule  XI,  Clause  6. 
sections  (a)(1)  and  (b)(1),  provided,  how- 
ever, that  such  staff  shall  not  be  assigned 
any  duties  other  than  those  specified  In  thl.s 
subparagraph." 

P.^(:e  81.  strike  out  line  3  a>id  all  that 
follow.s  through  page  84.  line  9,  Inclusive, 
and  redesignate  ensuing  sect  Ions  accordingly. 

Amendment  No.  7.  To  Establish  the  Legis- 
lative  Jurisdiction   or   a   Committee   on 

CsiMF  AND  Internal  SncrnrrY 

Page  7.  immediately  after  line  17.  Insert 
a  new  subsection,  and  redesignate  ensuing 
subsections  accordingly: 

"(g)  Committee  on  Crime  and  Internal 
Security,  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of 
which  shall  Include: 

"(1)  Crime  prevention. 

•'(2)  Internal  Security  generally. 

"(3)  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  law  enforcement  assistance. 

"(4)  Mutiny,  espionage,  treason,  and  coun- 
terfeltine;. 

"(5)  Protection  of  public  officials. 

"(6)  Nonjudicial  aspects  of  federal  crimes. 

"(7)  Corrections,  and  federal  penal  Insti- 
tutions. 

"(8)  Internal  security  a.'^pects  of  Immigra- 
tion and  customs. 

"(9)  Communist  subveriilon. 

"(10)  Organized  crime. 

"(11)  Domestic  terrorism  and  paramilitary 
extremists. 

"(12)   Security  of  classified  Information." 

Page  12.  strike  out  lines  24  and  25.  and  re- 
de.slgnate  ensuing  subsectlon.s  accordingly. 

Page  14.  line  23,  strike  out  the  semicolon 
nnd  insert  a  comma  and  the  word  "and". 

Page  14,  line  24,  Immediately  after  "crimi- 
nal" Insert  a  period,  strike  out  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  25  Inclusive,  and  redesig- 
nate ensuing  subsections  accordingly. 

Page  10,  strike  cut  line  1,  and  redesignate 
the  ensuing  subsection  accordingly. 

Amendmfnt  No.  8.  To  Establish  Certainty 
IN  Transfer  of  Seniority 

Page  89.  line  20,  strike  out  "should"  and 
Insert  "shall". 

Page  90,  line  1,  strike  out  "should"  and 
Insert  "shall". 

Page  90,  line  4,  strike  out  the  comma  and 
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all  that  follows  through  the  word  "In"  on 
line  6  Inclusive,  and  Insert  "shall  deter- 
mine". 

Amendment  No.  9 
To  assign  duties  of  proposed  Office  of  Law 

Revision  Counsel  to  Comviittee  on  Judi' 

ciary 

Page  31,  Immediately  following  line  16. 
insert  a  new  section,  and  redesignate  ensu- 
ing sections  accordingly: 

"(e)(1)  Tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
shall  have  the  functions  of  reviewing,  de- 
veloping, and  keeping  current  an  official  and 
positive  codification  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Pursuant  thereto,  the  Committee  is 
authorized  to: 

(A)  Prepare,  and  submit  to  the  House,  one 
title  at  a,  time,  a  complete  compilation,  re- 
statement, and  revision  of  the  general  and 
permanent  lav.'s  of  the  United  States  Vv'hich 
conforms  to  the  understood  policy.  Intent, 
and  purpose  of  the  Congress  In  the  original 
enactments,  with  such  amendments  and 
corrections  as  will  remove  ambiguities,  con- 
tradictions, and  other  Imperfections  both  of 
substance  and  of  form,  with  a  view  to  the 
enactment  of  each  title  as  positive  law. 

(B)  Examine  p)€rlodlcally  all  of  the  public 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  recom- 
mendations for  the  repeal  of  obsolete,  super- 
fluous, and  superseded  provisions  contained 
therein. 

(C)  F>i-epare  and  publish  periodically  a  new 
edition  of  the  United  States  Code  (Includ- 
ing those  titles  which  are  not  yet  enacted 
into  positive  law  as  well  as  those  titles  which 
have  been  so  enacted),  with  annual  cumu- 
lative supplements  reflecting  newly  enacted 
laws. 

(D)  C'asslfy  newly  enacted  provisions  of 
law  to  their  proper  positions  in  the  Code 
where  tlie  ttiles  involved  have  not  yet  been 
enacted  into  positive  law. 

(E)  Prepare  and  submit  periodically  such 
revisions  in  the  titles  of  the  Coda  which  have 
been  enacted  Into  positive  law  as  may  be 
nscesb.uw  to  keep  such  titles  current. 

"(2)  The  Coninilttee  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  House  on  Its  progress  in  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  specified  In  Subsec- 
tion (d)(1),  and  may  make  such  additional 
reports,  or  recommendations,  as  may  appear 
appropriate. 

"(3)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  provide  for  the  compensation  of 
such  additional  staff  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  the  functions  specified 
la  Subsection  (e)  (1),  provided  however,  that 
such  staff  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties 
other  than  those  specified  therein." 

Page  84,  strike  out  line  11  and  all  that 
follows   throUjjh  page  87,  line  21   inclusive- 

Amekdment  No.  10.  To  PRovmE  for  Election 

OF  Select  CoMMrrrEES  by  the  House  and 

Election  by   a  Selelt  Committee  of  rrs 

Chairman 

Page  40,  Immediately  after  line  25,  Insert 
the  following  new  section,  and  redesignate 
ensuing  sections  accordingly: 

"(c)  Select  committees  which  the  House 
may  order  from  time  to  time  shall  be  com- 
posed of  members  elected  by  the  House.  The 
members  of  each  such  committee  shall  elect 
one  of  their  number  as  chairman." 

Page  41,  line  9,  Immediately  after  "stand- 
ing". Insert  "or  select". 

Page  41,  line  14,  strike  out  "all  select  and". 

Amendment  No.  11.  To  Transfer  Commerce 
PaovisroNS  Prom  the  Jurisdiction  of  Com- 
mittee   ON    Judiciary    to    Committee   on 
Commerce  and  Health 
Page  6.  line  20,  liumediately  after  "prac- 

tlces"    Insert    a    comma,    and    Immediately 
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thereafter  Insert  "protection  against  unlaw- 
ful restraints  and  monopolies." 

Page  15,  strike  out  lines  19  and  20,  and 
redesignate  ensuing  subsections  accordingly. 

A:'TrNDMENT  No.  12.  To  Delete  Higreb  Pat 
Provision  for  House  Officers  and  Certain 
Staff 
Pr.ge  88,  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that  fol- 

lo-.vs  through  page  89,  line  8  Inclusive. 

Amendment  No.  13.  Authorizing  a  Commit- 
TEF  To  Bring  Up  a  Report  Withciut  a  Rule 
From  the  Committee  on  Rules 
P?£e  88.  immediately  after  line  14.  Insert 

t'-ie  following  new  section,  and  redesignate 

eniaiing  sectloTiS  accordingly: 

amendment  to  rule  XVI 

Sec.  408.  Rule  XVI,  clause  9,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  tlierefif  tbe  following: 
"At  any  time  after  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal but  not  before  the  cousideratiou  of  mo- 
tions permitted  by  the  first  sentence  of  this 
clause,  the  Speaker  may.  In  his  discretion, 
recognize  the  chairman  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee or  a  member  of  such  committee  if 
either  Is  acting  at  the  direction  of  that  com- 
mittee (such  direction  liavli;g  been  given 
by  a  separate  vote  on  a  day  following  the  day 
the  measure  was  ordered  reported  from  the 
committee)  to  move  tliat  the  House  resolve 
itself  Into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  chairn-i?n's  committee 
and  on  the  House  or  Union  Calendar  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  (2)  (1)  (5)  of  Rule 
XI.  Such  motion  shall  specify  the  number 
of  hours,  and  the  division  and  control  of 
such  time  for  general  debate  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  or  resolution 
to  be  considered  therein.  Is  not  debatable 
and  may  not  be  amended  If  such  motion  is 
adopted,  at  the  conclusion  of  consideration 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  bill  or 
resolution  specified  In  the  motion,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion to  the  Hotise  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Wliole  to  the  bill  or  resolution.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  or  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  iitstructlons." 

Amendment  No.  14.  To  Transffr  Jltrisdic- 
TioN  Over  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  to 
the  Committee  on  Covmerce  and  Health, 
and  Jurispiction  Over  Patents  to  Com- 
mittee ON  Science  and  Technology 

Page  7,  Immediately  after  lUie  11,  Insert 
"(8)  CopjTights  and  trademarks." 

Page  15.  strike  line  21.  and  renumber  en- 
suing sections  accordingly. 

Page  19,  Immediately  after  line  20,  Insert 
"(8)  Patents." 


WE  ARE  PROUD  TO  BE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESiiNTATlVES 

Tuesday,  October  J,  1974 

Mr.  SCHEKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan 
Porter  a  most  perceptive  columnist  from 
Tabor.  leva's  Beacon  Enterprise  has 
aptly  expressed  what  many  of  us  from 
farm  regions  often  feel.  The  amount  of 
pride  a  farmer  puts  into  his  work  Is 
more  than  a  vocational  drive — It  is  a  way 
of  living  that  involves  a  myriad  of  jobs. 

In  addition  to  the  tasks  we  normally 
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attribute  to  farmere,  they  tackle  the 
extraordinary  feat  of  contending  with 
the  vagaries  of  weather,  pit  their  wits 
against  the  hazards  of  business,  and 
have  supplied  the  front-line  defense  for 
our  environment. 

Agriculture's  contributions  to  our 
economy  and  America's  very  way  of  life 
surpasses  the  cursory  image  most  people 
attach  to  the  profession.  I  oflfer  Jan's 
article  for  those  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  view  farmers  from  this 
incisive  perspective: 

We  Are  Prolt)  To  Be 
(By  Jan  Porter) 

I  get  an  Irish  itch  when  someone  replies 
with  a  look  of  shock. 

"You  ai-e  farmere?  Well,  you  certainly 
don't  look  like  farmers!" 

How  do  farmers  look?  With  flof.r  sack 
dresses?  Minnie  Pearl  walks?  I  always  '.von- 
der.  In  my  neck  of  the  woods,  Hee  li.iW 
characters  are  a  rarity. 

In  almost  all  the  farmer's  proicssional 
ni.:ga7inc;  the  problem  of  the  farmer's 
image  is  discus;«d.  We  are  asked,  "Are  you 
a  hayseed?  Can  you  always  distinguish  fellow 
farmers  by  the  suntan  that  begins  at  the 
eyebrow?  Is  your  farmer  husband  the  Marl- 
t<.'ro  mai.  ciriviiig  his  Broijco  up  a  steep  hill? 
Or  is  he  a  rich  dude  flying  au  airplane?  " 

Even  wltii  such  harrassiug  questions  the 
f.trmer  is  too  busy  a  man  to  woiry  about  his 
iiv.age  let  alone  dream  up  just  what  it  is. 
And,  as  a  rule,  he  Is  too  darn  iiidepenclent 
t:>  join  forces  ,vith  others,  pool  finances,  hire 
some  good  PR  men  who  will  drown  the  con- 
sumers with  Information  about  liis  indus- 
try .  .  ,  the  only  industry  he  wants  to  wor!: 
in. 

Therefore,  International  Har.-ester  found 
that  (1.)  a  majority  of  city  people  think 
fiirmers  get  much  of  their  Income  from  gov- 
ernment payments.  (2).  Many  non-farmers 
Lliink  farmers  "do  too  much  beliy-achlng." 
(3).  Over  60' c  of  the  people  surveyed  want 
ceilings  put  ou  all  food  prices  In  the  stores. 
i4).  More  than  40%  of  non-farm  people  feel 
farmers  are  using  pesticides  unwisely  and 
uDsafely.  (5)  Almost  half  of  the  people 
questioned  lelt  food  quality  l.-i  lair  to 
poor  .  .  .  a:»d  getting  worse. 

V/e  can't  ignore  these  attitudes.  Attitudes 
spawn  actions.  Tlie  recent  beef  boycotts 
prove  that.  W^e  need  rapport  with  our  con- 
sumer not  hostility.  Yes,  I  shall  gulp  too. 
when  10  pounds  of  sugar  reaches  $4.00;  but 
knowledge  of  the  cii-wught  extending  into  the 
sugar  beat  crop  area  and  foreign  exportation 
helps  me  to  accept  it.  When  any  problem 
exisvs,  couimunicat.iou  helps. 

Ill  fact,  communication  is  the  big  Key. 
For  years  we've  had  all  sorts  of  Princesses 
and  Queens  elected  to  tell  our  prtxlucts'  story. 
What  an  enormous  job  for  someone  with  a 
smattering  of  luiowledge  aud  a  pretty  smile. 
Now  is  the  time  for  a  fellow  (and  his  wife) 
with  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  of  experience 
tu  get  out  and  sell  the  farming  profession. 
We  need  to  invite  the  local  and  the  city  chil- 
dren out  for  a  tour  of  our  farm.s.  Few  i^ave 
Uncles  or  Grandpas  on  the  farm  whom  they 
can  visit.  We  need  to  tell  city  acquaintances 
we  meet  on  planes  or  in  other  public  places 
what  our  way  of  life  is  all  about.  Its  one  to 
be  proitd  of.  Folks  need  to  understand  tii&t  a 
farmer  Is  an  educated  businessman  who  runs 
his  operation  like  any  other  businessman  .  .  . 
city  or  country. 

He's  an  efficiency  expert,  always  trying 
to  cut  his  costs  and  increase  his  slim  margin 
of  profit. 

He's  an  itivestor  .  .  .  handling  each  doUar 
wisely,  but  putting  it  In  a  business  that  isn't 
known  for  its  high  rate  of  return. 
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Ke  s  an  environmentalist  and  a  conserva- 
tionist, treriting  his  resources  wisely  so  bis 
land  will  still  be  productive  when  the  uext 
guy  is  ready  for  it. 

He's  a  speculator,  gambling  on  the 
weather,  insects  and  diser-.rie.  And  hoping  the 
law  of  supply  and  dema.id  will  treat  hira 
iavorable  in  the  marketplace. 

Most  cf  all  he's  an  optimist,  knowing  next 
year  will  be  better  ...  it  has  to. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  we  ftrniers 
are.  But  the  ranks,  of  us  'vill  be  thinned  un- 
less we  all  do  some'.hing  about  It.  That 
something  is  unification  for  communication. 
Find  a  farm  organization  you  rather  like 
a-.d  support  it.  Right  now  we're  lucky.  We 
can  still  pic'K  and  choose.  Maybe  you  are 
too  biLsy.  .Send  them  ten  dollars  and  help 
promote  yovir  beef,  your  pork,  your  corn,  your 
.soybesns,  your  wlier.t.  Alone  we  can  do  little, 
but  ton:etlier  wc  can  tell  the  cou.itry  that 
v.-c'ro  the  world's  most  important  bnsir.esc- 
liien.  Anr'  -l-iej-'Il  respect  us  for  it. 


GASOLINE  SURTAX  WOULD  BE 
HARMFLTL 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  ERAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  TAF.  I-TOUSi:  OF  RFPKESENTAT'V£3 

Tuesdaij.  Octal  ?r  1,  197 i 

IvL".  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
denying  that  tlie  country  has  two  seri- 
ous prcclems:  inflation,  and  energy.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  no  short-ranre, 
irr.mediate  solutions  for  eitlier  one.  We 
will  enter  a  fool's  Farp.cl'.=e  Indeed  if  we 
ar:  ume  there  arc. 

Tlie  two  are  tied  to£?ther  in  some 
ways — for  instance,  the  sudden  jun:p  in 
tlie  price  of  imports  oil  has  caused  cer- 
tain inflationary  pressures,  as  v.ell  as 
considersble  difRculties  in  providing  the 
enf;i-£;y  needed.  I  do  believe  steps  are 
being  taken  to  remedy  our  energj-  crisis: 
much  is  being  done,  and  more  can  yet 
be  done.  This  applies  to  inflation,  as 
well. 

But.  agaiii,  what  seem  to  be  attractive, 
short-term  solutions  often  carry  withiii 
them  potential  for  gieat  harm  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  and  individual  citi- 
zens. I  refer  here  to  consideration  in 
some  quarters  to  puttirg  a  10  cent  or 
20  cent  tax  surcharge  on  each  gallon  ot 
ga.'=oline. 

In  the-ory,  this  woiild  cut  down  tlie  use 
of  gasoline,  and  also  provide  money  lor 
public  service  jobs  thpt  would  ease  the 
unemployment  rate.  These  premises  are 
questionable  at  best:  78  percent  of  all 
Americans  drive  to  work,  in  their  own 
cars,  or,  today,  in  car  pools.  What  is  an 
incr.?aEe  in  the  price  of  gasoUne  gcrg 
to  do  t<5  their  already  over-strained 
budgets?  Will  it  not  put  them  furtli..^r 
and  fuither  behind?  To  be  sure,  the  price 
increase  may  cut  down  pleasure  driving, 
but  v^hat  percentage  of  driving  in  this 
counti-y  is  pleasure,  and  what  percentage 
is  absolutely  necessary?  From  informa- 
tion I  have  seen,  pleasure  driving  has  al- 
ready dropped  considerably. 

Tlie  Federal  Goven^ment  hp.s  abso. 
lutely  no  business  in  placing,  upon  the 
necessities  of  life,  an  extra  financial  load 
that  would  burden  the  taxpayer  even 
lurther.  Ideas  and  opt'ons  to  handle  the 
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inflation  and  energy  prises  are  certainly 
welcome,  but  some  df  them  should  be 
scrapped  out  of  hand.  I 

The  possible  surtax  on  gasoline  cer- 
tainly should.  i 

] 

I 


HON.  BARBER  CON^BLE'S  REMARKS 
AT  INFLATIOJJ  SUMMIT 


HON.  WILLIAM^  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WlSCOfrlSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RI  PRESENT ATIVES 
Tuesday.  Octojer  1.  1974 

Mr.    STEIGER    of]    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  and  thought- 
|4  ful  colleague  from  Nqw  York  Mr.  Com- 

\i  ABLE,  attended  nearly  all  the  presummit 

conferences  on  inflat^n  and  all  of  the 
summit.  His  closing  \  remarks  at  this 
weekend's  siimmit  d^erve  the  careful 
attention  of  all  v.  ho  arte  concerned  about 
our  efforts  to  controj  inflation.  I  am 
proud  of  )us  contribuH.m  and  share  his 
belief: 

Rfm.\r  cs 

(By  Copgressma  i  Conable) 

Senator  Humphrey  as  3  I  were  allowed  a 
total  of  20  minutes,  an(  I  would  say  he  l.s 
a  tough  act  to  follow  n  more  ways  than 
one  under  those  circum;tances. 

We  are  at  the  eiid  of  a  very  Interesting  and 
encouragli  g  experinien  in  represeiUatlve 
government. 

As  a  men'.bc-r  of  the  Steering  Committee 
for  this  conference,  I  Y  ave  been  to  six  of 
tliese  meetings,  ai  d  I  ca  i  attest  that  a  wide 
range  of  interest.s  and  aiplrattotis  have  been 
represented  In  the  pre-;ummit.s  a.s  in  this 
room.  It  .sho-.ild  be  anpprent  that  the  proc- 
ess has  not  been  rigger  I  because  so  many 
people  have  been  permit  «d  to  charge  it  was. 

Here  the  American  pc  jple  have  been  able 
to  v/atch  rfpreseutativei  engage  in  open  di- 
alOffue  with  the  Prciidc  nt  and  Member.*;  of 
Congress  abjut  tlie  gr;  vity  of  a  problem 
that  concerns  us  all. 

I  hope  oti-ers  are  as  jroud  as  I  am  that 
such  a  process  Is  possibli  .  Such  openness  will 
help  renev/  our  coniider  ce. 

The  President's  patl  tnce  and  unfailing 
good  nature  in  pre^idinf  here  so  long  yester- 
day and  his  returning  under  the  circum- 
stances of  today  to  case  this  conference 
show  the  high  priority  1  e  gives  to  the  battle 
against  inflation. 

We  know  difucult  dec  sions  lie  ahead,  and 
the  inspiration  of  such  1  ladership  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  accept  thos  decisions  and  carry 
the  resulting  programs  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

The  Members  of  C(  ngress  present  are 
grateful  that  the  Pre;;id  nit  understands  the 
relevance  of  Coni^ress  to  this  battle  and  that 
lie  will  offer  and  expecamore  than  politics 
as  usual  in  ovir  mutual  'elatloiis  no  matter 
how  imminent  the  politi(  al  season. 

Here  and  at  the  pre- summit?,  what  we 
have  been  S3c;:i  .g  l.s  und'  rstanJing  and  con- 
sensus. As  a  Repablican  in  Congrefcs,  I  have 
no.ie  of  the  nleasure  i  i  i  linority  status  that 
Professor  Galbraifh  seeajs  to  enjoy.  My  p-.ir- 
p:se  I;  to  su.omari-'-e  hei :  the  majority  views 
of  thes?  meetings  as  "  si  e  iheni.  The  llnilta- 
ti  .■!?  of  l;  :i^  r  ;i  i  f^-jr  .Iclru'.lon  ;,?steri.iay 
and  today  may  have  made  the  outline 
fc!  etchy,  ijui  ihe  t^tul  re  ;ord  of  all  the  meet- 
ings will  show.  I  believ  i.  widespread  agree- 
ment about  the  followlt  g  seven  points. 


Urst. 
.o'lgh 


r-  .-^l     dlsclpli) 
the     inii:iediat« 
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Is    needed    even 
trude-olT    between 
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spending  cuts  and  the  short-term  rate  of  In- 
flation is  not  all  that  Impressive. 

Our  current  calamity  results  in  substantial 
part  from  the  cumulative  Impact  of  careless 
though  well-intentioned  overstlraulus  from 
spending  more  than  we  taxed. 

Further,  undisciplined  fiscal  behavior  at 
this  time  by  the  Government  will  rob  us  of 
our  right  to  lead  America  out  of  the  economic 
swamps  because  the  people  understand  in- 
stinctively what  the  Government  has  ap- 
parently been  a  long  time  learning,  but  we 
can't  continue  to  spend  beyond  our  means. 

Second,  monetary  discipline  is  also  needed 
aUhough  many  believe  we  have  reached  the 
pjint  where  serious  dislocation  will  occur  If 
pressure  is  not  taken  off  Interest  rates. 

Third,  to  mainttiin  public  support  for  a 
.substantial  monetary  and  fi  ;cal  discipline,  we 
In  Government  must  be  wisely  sensitive  to 
tl'.2  special  problem.s  our  troxibled  economy 
Innicts  on  the  poor,  the  potentially  unem- 
ployed, the  elderly,  the  small  buslne3,sman 
.i!id  f.'rmer.  the  hourwng  Inriustry,  and  tli? 
consumer.  It  Is  going  to  require  Judgment, 
rtr\;b.ii:  V.  and  real  leadership  to  find  the 
right  ba!ai\ce  between  toughness  and  human 
concern. 

Fourth,  there  is  virtually  no  .s-apnart  in 
ir.dustry,  labor  or  among  rank-and-file  con- 
gressmen for  wage  and  price  controls.  TaVk 
about  their  inevitability,  which  many  of  us 
thltilv  Ls  cynically  based  upon  the  expecta- 
tion of  short  public  memories,  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Things  were  bad  in  August  of  1971 
but  they  are  worse  now  after  three  years  of 
control?. 

Fifth,  many  believe  that  loo  many  indus- 
t-  le..  huve  the  power  to  raise  prices  b?yond 
whit  a  healthier  competition  would  permit. 
Ma  > .;  also  believe  that  labor  .should  be  given 
in-eniives  rather  than  coercion  to  moderate 
ri.j  vngp  demands  even  where  real  wages  have 
eryici  by  Inflation.  Perhaps  such  incentives 
sh.iu'.vl  lie  built  into  any  tax  adjustment 
given  to  lower-Income  people. 

Sixth,  great  emphasis  should  be  put  on 
consf  rvation  of  re.sources  and  the  reduction 
of  waste  particularly  in  the  e-iergy  field. 

Feventh.  the  world  depends  unon  Ameri- 
can prosperity  and  economic  stability. 

One  of  the  frlghtenlrig  thlnfs  one  learns 
as  a  Congressman  Is  that  .so  often  we  legis- 
late not  Just  for  210  million  people  but 
for  the  whole  world. 

The  leadership  needed  from  the  United 
States  now  Is  not  military  or  political  but 
eco!:omlc.  Cartel-type  price-fixing  In  oil  and 
bn.sic  materials  ca'i  probably  be  dealt  with 
only  If  America  encoxirages  and  leads  a  col- 
lective response  from  the  consuming  devel- 
oped and  Ip.ss-developed  nations. 

Trade  bill  completion  by  the  Congress  will 
he';»  a.s  a  first  step  in  needed  negotlatlT<g 
authority. 

Now,  the  President  may  see  the  elements 
of  co.iscnsu.s  dHTer'>ntIy  than  I  do.  Since  he 
speaks  with  one  voice  while  we  In  Congress 
speak  with  manv,  the  advantage  In  finding 
consensvis  ar.d  In  initiating  programs  lies 
with  the  presidency.  I'l  dealli'g  with  this 
problem,  com.plexlty  is  our  enemy  but  .strong 
aad  decisive  leadership  can  give  us  faith 
that,  the  underlying  realities  are  being  dealt 
with.  Whether  or  not  we  agree  about  'he 
details,  If  the  program  Is  fair,  all  Americans 
v/lll  be  willing  to  accept  rpcesspry  sacrifice 
even  though  we  as  a  nation  have  become 
quite  self-l')du!gent  '•ompared  to  our  grand- 
P""  rents. 

But  those  Involved  l;i  these  s-'immlts  urr;e 
t'  e  President  and  the  Congress  not  to  lose 
the  momentum  of  these  meetings  as  a  pre- 
llml'^ary  to  action.  We  understand  It  is  not 
going  to  be  easy  or  qxilck.  It  canrot  he  done 
with  mirrors. 

An  element  of  consensus  that  I  have  rot 
mentlo::ed  before  Is  that  the  problem  Is 
urgent  and  we  all  want  to  get  at  It- -ever; - 
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one  who  has  attended  these  meetings.  We 
don't  Just  want  action  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
tion. Our  economic  and  political  freedoms 
are  at  stake  In  some  of  the  nostrums  which 
have  been  proposed.  It  will  require  wise  lead- 
ership in  this  voluntary  nation  of  ours  to 
keep  our  sense  of  urgency  alive  and  effec- 
tive as  long  as  it  must  be  kept  alive,  but 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  know  the 
President  so  well  think  both  branches  of 
Government  now  have  what  It  takes. 
Thank  you. 


AMTRAK 


mil  ELWOOD  H!LL!S 

OF    INDIANA 

rv  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

r.Ir.  nnxiS.  Mr.  speaker.  I  had  the 
cpportujiity  to  return  to  Washington 
f  r.im  my  congressional  district  in  Indiana 
this  weekend  by  way  of  Amtrak.  On  Sun- 
day afternoon,  September  29.  1974,  at 
5:40  p.m..  I  boarded  the  James  Whitcomb 
Riloy  at  its  .scheduled  stop  in  Peru,  Ind. 
We  r^rrived  at  Union  Station  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  the  following  afternoon  at  12:45 
p  m. — on  time. 

During  the  19-hour  train  ride  from 
Indiana  to  Washington,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inspect  Amtrak  equipment  and 
the  quality  of  service.  I  found  everything 
to  be  in  good  condition.  The  refurbisherl 
mrs  were  clean  and  modern.  Personal 
service  v.-as  friendly  and  cordial.  Our 
schedule  was  maintained  throughout  the 
trip  across  t!:e  country. 

I  talked  with  a  gentleman  passenger 
who  was  an  efficiency  expert  for  another 
railroad  traveling  on  Amtrak.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  conducted  a  study  on  the  ef- 
ficien.-'y  of  nil  sei-vices.  Results  indicated 
thrt  trains  were  200  times  as  efflrient, 
ener.'irwlsc,  a;;  a  Volk.swaeen.  That  figure 
should  impre;..s  anyone. 

A  pood  passenger  rail  system  is  essen- 
tial in  the  Urilted  States.  Other  countries 
hnve  .shov.n  us  that  rail  pas."^enger  travel 
is  a  viable  m.oans  of  tran.sportation  when 
track  is  kept  in  good  working  condition 
and  only  the  best  of  equipment  is  used. 

Energy  prciblems  are  still  with  us  and 
tlio  Americar  people  must  be  made  aware 
of  its  potential  effects  and  encouraged  to 
xxsfi  public  transportation  whenever  pos- 
sible. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pas- 
s'^nger  trains  have  proven  to  be  the  most 
efficient  means  of  moving  people.  They 
con.nume  less  energy  per  person  j^er  mile 
th'^n  do  automobiles,  buses,  or  airoiane.":. 

Many  pa.ssengers  whom  I  talked  with 
ir.dicated  to  me  that  they  were  plea.sed 
v.-ith  the  service  and  efficiency  of  Amtrak. 
Everyone  said  that  they  would  irake  the 
same  trip  a^ain  by  train  when  the  oc- 
ca-^ion  arose. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  James  Whit- 
rr-T-.b  r-i)  ■•  train  .^^hould  remain  on  its 
pre-ent  schedule  and  am  encouiaping 
Amtrak  to  maintain  this  route.  On  the 
ol  ]  mute,  the  train  ran  anyvherf  from  2 
ti  1  hours  lite.  This  pa.st  weekend,  on  the 
r^w  "^chpiule,  we  were  able  to  be  on  time 
f'-"-  nil  stops  from  Indiana  to  Washington 
at  complete  snfety  to  the  passengers  on 
board. 

It  can  be  concluded  from  my  experi- 
ences this  past  weekend  thac  Anilrak  is 
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working  and  becoming  an  evtaa.  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  natk»uil  irani^orta- 

tion  system. 


EMMA  TOFT 


HON.  HAROLD  V.  FROEHUCH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
wotild  like  to  insert  In  the  Record  at  this 
time  a  tribute  to  Miss  Emma  Toft.  She 
is  a  resident  of  Baileys  Harbor,  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Wis- 
consin, which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. 

Miss  Toft  Is  well  known  for  her  dedica- 
tion to  the  causes  of  conservation  and 
the  arts  and  this  tribute  is  a  fitting  com- 
memoration of  her  tireless  devotion  and 
her  hard  work.  She  is  a  "doer"  and  we 
can  all  profit  from  the  example  she  has 
set. 

The  tribute  follows : 

Emma  Toft:  Queen  op  the  Peninsula 
(By  George  Anastaplo) 

.  .  .  like  the  hyacinth  which  the  shep- 
herd tramples  underfoot  on  the  mountain 
and  which  stUI  blooms  purple  on  the 
ground. — Sappho 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Emma  Toft.  I  have  been  asked  to  do  so  by  the 
right  person,  a  decade-long  friend  of  Miss 
Emma's,  my  teen-aged  daughter.  I  would  not 
otherwise  regard  myself  as  at  all  competent 
to  speak  about  so  feminine  a  woman. 

I  do  venture  to  speak,  moreoTer,  because 
this  is  a  way  of  teaching  ourselves  something 
about  The  Clearing  and  what  it  tries  to  do, 
something  we  should  remind  ourselves  of  as 
still  another  week  together  here  in  Door 
County  draws  to  an  end.  I  trust  Miss  Emma 
will  put  up  with  my  pedagogy  at  her  ex- 
pense: she  has  taught  me  a  thing  or  two,  and 
I  must  try  to  pass  on  to  others  what  I  have 
learned  from  her.  So,  1  conclude  our  Joint 
efforts  this  week  and  our  festivities  this  eve- 
ning by  welcoming  Miss  Emma  to  The  Clear- 
ing. 

Now,  this  may  seem  rather  strange,  to  wel- 
come her  ot  the  end  of  an  evening's  festivi- 
ties. It  may  seem  strange  to  welcome  her 
after  w©  have  been  graced  by  her  presence 
here  all  week.  It  may  seem  even  stranger  to 
welcome  someone  who  was  brought  up  in 
Door  County  much  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  someone  who  has  visited  the  Clear- 
ing hundreds  of  times  during  her  long  Ufa 
on  this  peninsula. 

But  there  are  reasons  for  welcomng  her  at 
this  time.  There  Is  about  Miss  Emma  a  nat- 
ural freshness  and  an  unpredictable  sh\-ness 
which  we  usually  associate  with  the  young, 
with  those  among  us  for  tlie  first  time.  In- 
deed, we  can  welcome  her  because  she  Is  so 
young,  by  far  the  youngest  among  us  this 
week,  unencumbered  as  she  Is  by  what  the 
everyday  world  Is  burdened  with.  Her  loping 
stride,  both  graceful  and  purposeful.  Is  that 
of  someone  who  has  Instinctively  preserved 
h<-r  Independence  of  petty  concerns  and  dally 
vexations. 

To  welcome  Miss  Emma,  then.  Is  like  rec- 
opiL^ing  nature  for  what  It  Is.  It  is  like  wel- 
roming  the  lifeglving  sun  in  the  spring,  the 
shimmering  aspen  in  a  light  summer  breeze. 
■^he  peaceful  snow  of  winter.  We  have  spent 
much  of  this  week  studying  poetrj',  the 
poetry  of  Sappho,  so  you  will  understand  If 
1  borrow  of  the  poetic  in  what  I  say  tonight 
In  talking  about  the  woman  of  steady  eye 
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and  honest  hand  we  have  so  often  met,  reg- 
ally attired,  in  her  soft  white  hair,  her  mus- 
ical voice  and  her  faded  blue  denim. 

I  remind  you  of  vignettes  revealing  the 
freshness  ot  Miss  Emma:  the  day  she  in- 
vited Mertha  Fulkerson  and  Jens  Jensen 
over  to  see  the  arethusa  blooming  Ui  her 
front  yard — it  turned  out  that  the  "front 
yard"  was  a  swamp  which  ruined  Miss  Fulk- 
erson'a  dress-up  shoes;  the  day  she  brought 
a  baby  skunk  to  The  Clearing  to  lighten  Mr. 
Jensen's  deathbed;  the  days  she  has  gone 
out  on  snowshoes  from  her  winter  quarters 
in  Bailey's  Harbor  to  feed  the  deer  on  her 
side  of  the  peninsula.  (She  did  become 
somewhat  "disgusted"  with  those  deer  last 
winter  when  she  learned  that  they  were 
bringing  "a  lot  of  their  relatives  with  them" 
for  her  food,  repaying  her  hospitality  by 
stripping  the  greenery  off  many  of  the  young 
cedars.) 

I  remind  you  also  of  the  places  with  which 
Miss  Emma  has  been  associated:  the  wild- 
life sanctuary  of  The  Ridges;  the  300  acres  of 
virgin  timber  and  unspoiled  lakeshore  at 
Toft  Point,  which  she  has  managed  to  have 
had  preserved  for  generations  yet  unborn; 
and,  of  course.  The  Clearing  founded  by  Jens 
Jensen  and  Mertha  Fulkerson.  She  has  con- 
tributed to  the  perpetuation  and  enrich- 
ment of  all  these,  and  to  other  institutions 
as  well.  She  Is  one  of  those  people  who  sense 
that  the  most  spiritual  of  associations,  as 
well  as  the  home  and  the  community,  de- 
pend on  a  proper  respect  for  the  physical 
things  of  this  world.  Most  Important  has 
been  her  contribution  through  the  Institu- 
tion with  which  she  has  been  associated, 
and  perhaps  even  more  through  precept  and 
example,  to  the  formation  of  character  In 
Door  County. 

Since  we  have,  under  the  devoted  ministra- 
tion of  Leo  Paul  deAlvarez.  also  been  read- 
ing the  Old  Testament  this  week,  It  does 
seem  appropriate  to  say  scxnething  more  on 
this  occasion  about  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. Ctae  is  naturally  obllgedxto  wonder,  as 
one  thinks  about  the  Bible,  *hat  kind  of 
people  is  likely  to  be  produced  by  various 
teachings  and  by  various  Institutions.  Thus, 
even  the  skeptic  shotUd  wonder  what  the 
effect  is  of  a  belief  in  certain  tales  or  of  an 
adherence  to  certain  old  ways.  Indeed,  the 
responsible  skeptic  may  even  be  able  to  do 
something  re^ectful  of  piety  which  the  pi- 
ous multitude  cannot,  in  principle,  do.  That 
is,  he  may  deliberately  choose  to  encourage 
that  belief  and  that  way  which  reason  deter- 
mines to  be,  in  his  time  and  circumstances, 
most  salutary  for  both  human  beings  and 
citizens. 

What  has  been  the  influence  of  Miss 
Emma .  as  teacher  and  institution,  upon 
those  whose  lives  she  touches?  What  should 
wo  especially  call  attention  to  on  this  occa- 
sion? Miss  Fmma  stands  as  a  constant  re- 
buke to  unthinking  change.  But  she  Is  not 
merely  negative.  In  fact,  she  Is  very  much  a 
constructive  Influence  In  the  lives  of  her 
family,  her  friends  and  her  community.  This 
makes  even  more  telling  her  occasional  neg- 
ative comments  on  what  is  h^pening  around 
us,  comments  quietly  made  on  behalf  of 
.solid,  old-fashioned  virtues.  Her  comments 
Include  the  soft-voiced  Insistence  that  ev- 
eryone should  contribute,  and  should  be  per- 
mitted to  contribute,  what  she  or  he  can  to 
the  life  of  the  community — contributions 
which  include  that  which  is  represented 
among  us  by  the  simple  but  overwhelming 
fact  of  "a  Ufe  fitly  lived." 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  The  Clearing  that  Miss 
Emma  can  find  It  so  congenial,  and  that  It 
can  take  her  to  Its  heart  so  effortlessly — 
especially  at  a  time  when  so  much  around 
us,  and  unfortunately  even  here  In  Door 
County,  is  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  un- 
natural appetites  for  self-gratlflcatlon  and 
hence  for  novelty.  It  Is,  as  I  have  said,  nature 
Itself  which  Is  delightfully  exhibited  and 
respectfully  reafBrmed  In  Miss  Emma.  She  is. 
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as  I  have  also  said,  a  teacher.  She  once 
taught,  many  decades  ago,  small  classes  of 
young  children  in  a  country  school;  she  now 
teaches  an  entire  peninsula  of  children  and 
adults  alike.  She  reminds  the  Jaded  and  the 
fragmented  and  the  harried  of  what  real 
people  are  Uke.  We  can  perceive  through  her 
what  a  sense  of  wholeness  means;  we  can 
see  what  it  means  to  \3e  able  to  rely  upon 
the  Bureness  end  grace  which  result  from 
such  wholeness.  In  this,  as  In  so  many  other 
ways,  she  is  very  much  like  her  old  frter.d 
and   fellow  teacher,  Mertha  Fulkerson. 

I  dare  to  say  all  these  things  about  Miss 
Emma,  and  In  her  presence,  because  she  is 
Indeed  the  most  gentle  of  creatures.  I  can 
trust  her  to  scoff  at  my  pre&umptuousness.  to 
casually  correct  my  errors,  and  (since  slie  Is 
free  of  false  htimiUty)  even  to  acknowledjje 
what  is  sound  In  what  I  say.  When  I  em- 
phasize her  gentleness,  I  do  not  mean  Tn 
overlook  In  her  what  is  today  called  a  sense 
of  realism.  She  can  be,  as  the  occasion  war- 
rants It.  tough  and  shrewd  and  even  calcu- 
lating. 

Thus.  I  often  associate  with  her  what  ^.Le 
showed  me  once  at  The  Ridges  about  ti:e 
startling  fierceness  one  can  encounter  In 
nature.  She  coolly  sacrificed  several  desperate 
ants  to  my  education.  Our  companions  were 
squeamish,  and  even  horrified,  as  she  con- 
jured up  the  awesome  ferocity  displayed  by 
the  ant  lion,  that  tiny  insect  which  ruthless- 
ly drags  strtxggllng  ants  into  the  depths 
of  Its  conical  pit.  One  has  not  lived  untU 
one  has  seen,  through  the  unsentimento! 
eyes  of  someone  such  as  Miss  Emma,  the 
many  faces  in  nature  of  death — that  der.th 
which  can  be  at  the  same  time  an  end  f.,r 
some  and  a  beginning  for  others. 

Tlius,  one  should  speak  of  Ml.ss  Emm.i 
as  a  remarkable  blend,  so  mixed  as  to  assure 
long  service,  of  vinegar  and  honey.  She  It. 
In  this  respect,  Uke  the  ancient  Sapphc 
She  Is  also  like  Sappho  in  her  rich  frier.d- 
ships  with  other  women  of  distlnciion.  Aiiri. 
like  the  schoolteacher  she  has  always  been. 
she  constantly  tests  us:  we  can  measure 
ourselves  and  others  by  gauging  how  we  ami 
they  respond  to  the  wholesome  v.holeness 
she  emlxjdlee. 

And  so  I  conclude  my  welcome  to  Miss 
Emma — that  Is  to  say.  I  conclude  my  Insi- 
tation  to  us  all  to  recognize  and  cherish  the 
best  in  ourselves  as  human  beings  in  knowing; 
association  both  with  one  anothsr  and  with 
the  natural  forces  all  around  and  within  us. 


WANTED:  WOMEN  FOR  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  FELLOWS  PROGRAM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  MINKeSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1.  1974 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent "s  Commission  on  White  House  Fel- 
lows is  now  accepting  applications  for 
1975-76.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  draw  bright  young  people  to  Wasli- 
ington  for  a  closer  look  at  the  govern- 
mental process.  The  program  was  initi- 
ated by  the  late  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson  on  October  3,  1964.  and  each 
year  since  that  time  approximately  20 
young  citizens  have  been  assigned  to 
AVhite  House  staff  members,  the  Vice 
President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Managemcni 
and  Budget  and  the  Administrator  oi 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Besides  the  actual  assignment,  tiie 
fellowship  includes  an  education  pro- 
gram—a   series    of    discussions     with 


to  all  persons  ex- 
executive  branch 
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prominent  representati  'es  from  both  the 
public  and  private  sect  irs.  The  program 
also  includes  exposure 
affairs  through  the  ve  licle  of  a  foreign 
trip.  The  education  pfogram  and  por- 
tions of  the  selection 
ported  by  private  furjls  from  founda- 
tions and  companies. 

Applications  are  oped  1 
cept  employees  of  the 
of  the  Goverrunent  v.i  o  will  be  at  least 
23  years  of  age  but  n(4  over  36  years  of 
age  on  September  1, 
ceive  a  Government  safery  of  up  to  $30.- 
147  for  the  year  depei  ding  on  previous 
earnings,  education,  ai  d  experience. 

Because  of  the  trem  mdous  opportun- 
ity for  a  look  at  the  wo  kings  of  Govern- 
ment from  the  inside  and  a  chance  to 
meet  and  converse  w  th  some  of  the 
present  leaders  of  our  country,  I  would 
urge  interested  person  ;  to  apply  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  t  >  do  the  same. 
Women  and  other  disa  ivantaged  groups 
should  be  especially  ei  couraged  as  they 
have  been  underrepri  >ented  from  the 
start  of  the  program.  I 
of  the  18  Fellows  wer« 
was  an  increase  over  i  he  year  before. 

Application  forms  ai  d  other  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained 
dent's  Commission  on 


lows.   1900  E.  Street  J  W..  Washington, 


D.C.  20415.  All  apphcat 
marked  by  December  1, 


PUNISHMENT  CA]  '  SOLVE  THE 
CRIME  C  II&IS 


HON.  JOSEPH  1 !.  GAYDOS 

OF    PKNNSYt  ifANI.^ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE 

Wednesday,  Octi 


Last  year  only  4 
women,  yet  that 


from  the  Presi- 
Vhite  House  Fel- 


ons must  be  iJOst- 
1974. 


RFSFNT.XTIVES 

ber  2.  1974 


Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  S  lenker,  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  factor  in  the  currently 
rising  crime  rate  aero  s  America  Is  the 
governmental  and  pi^lic  apatiiy  con- 
cerning it. 

Nothing  in  our  Ndion  is  more  im- 
portant, or  calls  for  mmer  action.  And 
yet  we  appear  to  be  dang  nothing.  News 
that  the  rate,  which  se  imed  to  have  been 
under  control  a  yera-  c  ■  so  ago.  is  on  the 
rampage  a^ain  make  only  the  inside 
!Jiges  of  our  new.spapi  rs. 

Wliat  doc:  this  mea  i'.'  It  me.ins  mur- 
der, rape,  and  robbery  It  means  unsafe 
streets  in  ou*-  cities.  I'  means  danger  to 
our  homes.  It  means,  as  the  latest  FBI 
statistics  ^how.  a  malch  of  crime  into 
the  suburbs  of  our  country  on  an  unprec- 
edented scale.  I 

There  :^-  an  pn,,wcr,iof  rouisc.  And  I 
"n  glad  l!iat  two  of  ouatop  law  enforce- 


I  lont  officials  addrp-.se( 
in  speaking  appearance > 
the  Irter national  As.so( 


Palicj  in  cor.vention  liere 


The  rrobler:  rest^  no\ ' 


ii.ice  the  crime  rate  be§  an  its  .soar,  with 


Cilllornia 

Ne/i  York 

r"  ■nnsylvania. 

.exiis  

(J  10         

i.u'iigan 

InJidiia 


tliemselves  to  it 

recently  before 

iation  of  Chiefs 


.  a^:  it  has  reeled 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  permissiveness  which  has  become 
prevalent  in  our  thinking  about  crimi- 
nals and  with  the  Injection  of  tills  Idea 
into  the  courts  and  the  ofiBces  of  the 
criminal  prosecutors. 

The  notion  is  that,  because  crime  cases 
are  piled  up,  we  should  go  to  any  extreme 
to  keep  the  criminals  out  of  prison.  We 
should  .slap  their  wrists  and  send  them 
on  their  way.  We  should  parole  them  at 
every  opportunity.  We  should  let  them 
cop  pleas  on  the  slightest  pretext. 

It  is  the  kind  of  coddling  which 
claimed  the  attention  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  B.  Saxhe  and  FBI  Director 
Clarence  M.  Kelley  in  uneir  addresses  to 
the  Nation's  police  chiefs. 

Mr.  Saxbe  said: 

Too  many  dangerous  convicted  ofTenders 
are  placed  back  In  society  in  one  way  or 
another  and,  th.-xt  simply  must  stop.  With 
so  Tew  dangerous  offenders  being  convicted 
something  has  got  to  be  wrong  .';omewhere. 
Much  of  the  fault,  as  I  see  It.  must  rest  with 
prosecutions  and  the  courts. 

Director  Kelley  blamed  "easy  bail  for 
hardened  criminals"  and  "unreasonable 
plea  bargaining"  and  then,  according  to 
the  New  York  Timen,  said  something  in 
defen.se  of  our  law  enforcement  officers 
that  needed  to  be  said.  He  declared  it 
"fallacious  and  unfair"  to  blame  the 
climbing  crime  figures  on  the  police  and 
added : 

Our  profession  should  not  be  a  whlpjiing 
bey,  we  have  behaved  extremely  well. 

I  agree  with  Director  Kelley's  judg- 
ment. Most  police  departments,  in  my 
opinion,  are  composed  largely  of  able 
and  dedicated  men  whose  main  hurt  is 
in  the  fact  that  they  too  often  are  not 
backed  up  by  the  courts  in  tiaeir  efforts 
to  combat  crime  or.  indeed,  supported 
by  the  public. 

Some  have  told  me  of  working  hard 
on  a  case  onlv  to  have  the  offender  freed 
by  a  court  and  back  on  the  streets  in  no 
time.  They  resent  the  willingness  of 
prosecutors  to  bargain  and  courts  to  be 
tolerant  when  they  know  the  criminals 
they  arrest  art  dangerous  and  unrepent- 
ant and  that  society  has  a  right  to  be 
protected  from  them. 

We  have  been  willing  in  Congress  to 
vote  funds  to  increase  the  police  activity 
in  ttie  country,  but  we  should  know  that 
the  answer  to  the  crime  condition  is  not 
in  an  in^ufiiciency  of  enforcement  forces. 
It  i.;  in  a  return  to  the  irioa  that  wrong- 
doin'ri  mu  t  be  puni.shed  and  that  tho.se 
pui.ished  mti.st  serve  as  an  example  to 
otli-r  . 

Until  our  toler.-nt  tin's  ihi.s  was  the 
pliilo.-or'hy  of  criminal  justice  and  it  can 
bo  noted  thpt.  when  punKhment  was 
tlic  i'ey  word.  cri;rie  was  not  the  ?,ip?ntic 
prohleni  it  is  today  and  that  few  Amer- 
icans V ere  cndangeiLd  with  their  neigh- 
borhf)ods  tlie  :  rey  of  burnl.  rs  and  mug- 
gers Vve  h'jve  the  ,e  conditions  now.  And 
thf'/  are  the  result  of  indulgTce  in  our 
court.s  and  in  .'rome  inosecution  offices 
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and  I  endorse  the  finding  to  this  effect 
by  Attorney  General  Saxbe  and  FBI 
Director  Kelley. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  I  commend 
Attorney  General  Saxbe  and  Director 
Kelley  for  bringing  It  to  public  atten- 
tion. Others  who  have  an  understanding 
of  the  matter  should  do  likewise.  We  in 
Congress,  regardless  of  other  burdens, 
should  recognize  the  gravity  of  the 
again-rising  crime  rate  and  speak  out  in 
favor  of  those  in  the  police  departments 
who  are  trying  to  check  it  and  against 
those  judges  and  prosecutors  who  too 
often  negate  the  policeman's  work.  When 
the  people  generally  are  aroused  to  the 
point  of  demanding  a  return  of  strict 
punishment  for  the  hardened  criminal, 
then  crime  can  be  contained.  This  is  the 
only  solution  and  it  is  time  that  we  who 
bear  a  responsibility  in  the  public  service 
do  what  we  can  to  bring  it  about. 


NEW  TUITION  FIGURES  STARTLING 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  IriE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2.  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RtcoRD,  I  include  the  following: 

E.-iSTERN    AND   MIDWESTERN    VIETN.^M    VETERAN"? 

Pace  Continued  Loss  of  Hundreds  of 
Millions  of  Dollars  in  GI  Bill  Oppor- 
tunities Undsr  Pending  Amendments 
When  new  statistics  are  examined  show- 
ing GI  BUI  payments  by  States,  they  show 
that  veterans  In  low  tuition  Western  States, 
with  few  private  colleges  are  able  to  make 
(irarnatically  better  use  of  the  GI  Bill.  For 
example.  PeniLsylvanla  and  Texas  house 
386,000  Vietnam  era  veterans.  The  two  States' 
full-time  college  enrollment  of  all  kinds  of 
students  are  almost  equil.  Yet  In  FY  74 
alone.  Texas  veterans  used  $181,360,000  in 
GI  Bill  benefits,  while  Pennsylvania  used 
5117,680,000  in  those  imlque  educational 
opportunities,  a  difference  of  almost 
$64,000,000. 

Under  an  Office  of  Education  formula 
giant  program — the  Special  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant,  designed  to  ensure  that 
States  receive  a  fair  share  of  Federal  funds — 
in  fiscal  year  1974  Pennsylvania  received 
$9,400,000  in  scholarships,  while  Texas  re- 
ceived $9,600,000.  California  veterans  using 
it.T  unique  system  of  low  cost  tv.'o  and  lour 
\ear  colleges,  where  tuition  is  $lt)5  per  year, 
useJ  almost  $1,100,000,000  more  i);  GI  Bill 
L-;;ielits  than  New  Yorkers  between  fiscal  year 
10C8  and  1974  used  $1,726,620,000,  versus 
'-634.000.000.  Under  the  formula  rrrant  pro- 
I'.raui.  designed  to  prevent  inequities.  New 
Yorkers  rerflved  90"^  of  the  benefits  of 
Cillfornlans.  Yet  what  program  should  ha  e 
.'ev/?r  Ineq'iities  than  the  GI  bill,  wi^ere  men 
.'rom  the  same  platoon  from  dilferent  States 
)i  \e  a  v/idely  different  cliance  at  obtaining 
the  educational  opportunities  that  were 
tqusilly  available  to  their  fathers  who  <;erv3d 
in  V/^rld  V.'ar  IT.  no  matter  whit  Stf.te  they 
v.oie  lrom--;iMd  wlni  ltj>  s'riioture  of  post- 
sc.o-drtry  e.iucation? 


GI  lull  payri\e"t«. 
fiscal  yeai  l%i;  74 


Tuiliin  eels 


liinjor  ami  4  vf 
Vielr.am  voterans     college  GI  bill  ii^e  Pf<  capita 

papuladon  rat«  (peiceni)    p.iyiiienls,  1%8  74 


M.7J6.090.000 
634.  000. 000 
'8X600,00;: 

4  i?.  000.  HM 
'.OJ,  OIK)  0*1 
!9'j,  O^jO.  OCO 


fl6S 

750-5Ci 
1,01? 

2>)6  3Cfi 
7')0 
704 
632 


820.000 

513.000 

186,  OOO 

-.36,  nno 

36!,  00(1 
2k6.  000 
131,000 


41.4 
21  2 
17.5 
79.1 
IH.6 
?s.2 
15.2 


12,106 
1.236 
1,253 
1.703 
1,199 
1,^12 
1.0'2 
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STATE-BY-STATE  GI  BILL  PAYMENTS  CONTRASTED  WITH  HEWS  FORMULA  GRANT— SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS  (FISCAL  YEAR  1974)  (RANKED  BY  VIETNAM  VETFRf 'I 

POPULATION) 


California 

Ne.v  Votk... 
Pennsylvania 

TpX,!S 

Ohio- 

Illinois 

Michigan 


Stated  bill 
payments  as 

Slate  EGG 

giants  as 

Percent  nf 

percent  of 

(.ercent  of 

AdditlDna!  GI  till 

Vietnam  veteisn 

California 

GI  bill  payments 

California 

California 

Stale  EOG  giants. 

pivment'-  if  t!.i  "i 

population 

population 

fiscal  year  1974 
$456,620  OfiO  .. 

payment 

payment 

I.:cal  year  1974 
<?3,  200, 000 

on  EOG  fo!:ni,is 

820, 000  . 

513,000 

G2,6 

162,  280,  000 

35.5 

72.4 

Ifi  800  000 

JIM.  «5  «00 

386, 000 

47.1 

117,680,000 

25.8 

40.9 

9.  400,  000 

68. 946  M)0 

386,000 

47.1 

181.  3fc0,  000 

39.7 

11.3 

9,600,  000 

8. 30b  600 

361,000 

44.0 

112,980,000 

24.7 

38.3 

8.  900,  000 

62.097.b(... 

346,000 

42  2 

132,350.000 

29.0 

44.3 

10,300.000 

69  Sb"  80(1 

286,  000 

34.9 

108,760,000 

23.8 

36.3 

8,500,000 

57,075  r<i0 

rir.lp:  ECG  is  :!ii  HEW  scholarship  frograi"  which  allccatos  funds  on  the  ratio  that  the  State's     data  taken  from  Federa'  niiM.iys  corrpileri  I  \ 
FT£  higher  education  enrollment  bears  to  nalicnal  FTl  higher  education  enrt'llmem  GI  bill  dollar     source. 


tt.t  T.L.-siirY  Depa'tment.  VA  dsta  is  '.he  aih«" 


California 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 

Texas 

Ohio     

Illinoi';, 

Michigan 


louRior  and 

PeiCP"'    ' 

4-.-  college 

nidie  stbJei.' 

G'  bill  u>e 

Tuition 

Ml  .invate 

li.e  (reiceni) 

costs 

toller'-- 

41.4 

$105 

1-  ■; 

23.2 

5750    $900 

4!.-' 

17.6 

sno  1.050 

i'j 

29.1 

266  366 

17  : 

18.6      . 

750 

2/.1' 

1'3.9 

472  GU 

::2.3 

ii.Z 

704 

15.5 

Note:  Figures  for  State  University  n(  New  Yoik  sys'em.  CUf<Y  ch.-.rges  nc  tu^iion  Sl.ie  G!  hill  co.eis  tu:lion  but  not  JiOC  in  fee?. 
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Cahloinia 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.. 
Texas 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Florida 

New  Jersey... 
Massachusetts. 
Indiana . 


G!  bill  payments 
fiscal  yeais  1968  74 

Stale  p 

as  |,ercen 

foinia 

aynipi-ts 
t  of  Call- 
payment 

Veteran  pcnula- 

tion  as  percent 

of  Cali'oinia 

veteian  population 

Viein.-'ni  veteran 
population 

820,000 

513.000 
383.  000 
3!>5.  000 
361.000 
.?46. 000 
286.000 
250.000 
226. OOC 
203, 000 
181,000 

Additional  pay- 
ments It  used  St 
Colifoii'ia  rates    :. 

V!46"58r  OOC 
..2?,  "^60  000 
i  M'.  880.  OOC 
3:-b.  730. 000 
?ii!  280.000 
IS".  8hO  000 
SiO  760  DOO 
34  »70  000 
175  230  000 
185, 760  DOO 

EOG  prants, 
•• -Ijear".  ISOo  74 

$123, 170.000 
111.380.000 
61.160.000 
63.  240, 000 
58  010. 000 
63. 390. COO 
55,  7S0  000 
31. 170.000 
27  780  030 
45  25L,0CO 
31  630.000 

an,^  4- 
Gl  bill 

lui:ii>i 
yi  .ollsre 
use  "It. 

$1,726,620,000 

634,280,000 

36.7' 

28.0 

38.1 

25.1 

30.5 

23.4 

^5.2 

14.0 

11.7 

11.3 

62.6 
47.1 
47.1 
44.0 
42.2 
3).  9 
jC.6 
27.6 

:i.8 

22.1 

■11   1 

483,  es>o.  OOll 

17  5 

657,350.000 

'S  i 

432,  980.  t:r,0 

IS  i> 

''27,350.000 

."3  9 

403.7'iO,  COO 

.5.:? 

436,860,000 

fa  '• 

241,680  000 

:Ki 

252,970  000 

w  . 

195,820  01)0 

1  <  •■ 

"ote-j:  COG  is  an  HEW  scholarship  program  which  aliocales  fund<:  en  the  -xWo  that  the  Stare's    dollar  dat.i  laker,  frcm  Federa!  outlays  compiled  l)v  the  Treasury  Departirei'l.  VA  da!: 
FTL  hijrier  I'rtucational  eniollinent  bears  to  nalicnal  FIE  higher  eiucalion  eiiiollment   GI  till    other  source. 


1947  48  enrollir 
Total    Veterans 

15,800          7.011 

4,  200          3,  687 
1.079              939 

5.  600          3.  326 
5.676           3,365 

21.128          9.94! 
1,249             607 
1,  767          i.  083 
1,660             564 

Gi   BILL  ENROLLME 

NT  IN  PRIVATE  C 

enrollment 

Perceni 

eiaiis       veterans 

29;                1  6 
108                1.7 
13                  .5 
89                1.5 
.U                   8 
SO               1.0 
66               3.6 
25                1.2 
5                 .2 

OLLEGES  WORLD  WAR  II   A 

University  of  San  Francisco 

Xa>ier  Um.ersity 

John  Caiioll _. 

Swathniore 

»D  TOPAY 

1947 

Tclal 

.        2. 250 
3, 163 
2,  246 
1,  068 
4,  431 
3.806 
3  167 
26.438 

48  eniollinciit 

Percent 
Veterans     vetetans 

1496               66 
1715               64 
1. 488               66 
389               36 
2  299               52 
7  17f               81 
1  847               58 
!4  359               54 

1971-72  enroll  m 

Total     Veterans 

4  728  375 
2.918  175 
3. 210  187 
1, 166  10 
4,641             639 

29  000  4.  4110 
3  987               95 

10, 932             463 

ent 

Percent 
veterans 

44 
85 
87 
69 
59 
47 
41 
62 
34 

1971 

Total 

18,000 
6,  439 
2.  379 
6.073 

4,  ?:y 

9  372 
1.816 
2,020 
2,650 

72 

Ve 

eoi 
Percf  ■ 

VelCl..llr, 

Stanford  University 

Noire  Dame _.  _ 

Holy  Cross 

8.0 
>j.O 
5  8 

Harvard 

9 

Yale.. 

Northwestern 

Whither _ 

Johns  Hopkins 

St  Olaf 

Pepperdine 

Nonhe,3Stern    . 

Dartmouth 

New  York  Univeisiiy 

li.S 

16.: 

2.4 
4.2 

PRESIDENTIAL  PENSION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  lATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  1,  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  House  Rule  XXIII, 
clause  6,  I  hereby  give  notice  of  an 
amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer  in 
debate  on  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
16900. 

On  page  12  of  the  reported  bill,  line  24, 
strike  out  ••$]53,000'  and  Insert  ••$93,000"  in 
lieu  thereof." 


'iliis  anifndaient  is  intended  to  elim- 
inate $35,000  appropriated  for  a  pension 
to  Mr.  Nixon  by  rea,son  of  his  service  as 
President.  It  is  my  belief  that  such  a 
pension  is  dependant  on  the  recipent 
having  rendered  honorable  service.  The 
resignation  of  the  former  President  wit.'i 
the  knov.  ledge  that  his  impeachment  and 
conviction  v,  as  a  cevtainty.  combined 
witli  the  extensica  to  Mr.  Ni.>;on  oi  a 
Presidential  p:irci.^n  lor  cnmir.al  acts 
committed  by  him  during  his  tenure  as 
President  and  tho  arceptnncc  thereof  by 
M.-.  Nixoi'  c  '.]":  -ii;ule  clear  ar.d  corvinc- 
iaa  proof  that  the  service  of  Mr.  Nixon 
was  not  hon,;rable  and  not  deserA  ii:g  of 
the  LC'Aard  ol  a  pension. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  MARTIN 
SUBSTITUTE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    Fl  ORIDA 

IN  'HE  HOUi'E  OF  REPRV:yENTATlVE« 

V,'ednesday,  October  2.  1974 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ik - 
covdance  \  ith  my  remarks  made  dunn  -' 
debate  on  coiip.rcssional  reform  on  Tues- 
day. 1  insert  in  the  Recof.d  at  this  point 
the  amendments  I  intend  to  offer  to  the 
Martin  substitute.  House  Resolution 
1321.   lhe.se  are  to  eliminate  fron.   .he 
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legislation  all  increases 
partisanship  provision! 

A.VCNDMENTS      TO      THE        ,1 

IH.    Res.    1321)    To   eIe 
Bennett 


rage  69.  line  9,  strike 
ia-.ert  "six". 

Page  eo,  line  17,  strike 
"two". 

Page  70.  line  10.  strlk 
inrert  "age,  or  political  afrillation". 


P:ige  70.  liue  24,  striki 
Insert  "six". 

Page  71,  line  5.  strike 


ln:ert  "a^e.  cr  political  tfriliatlon." 


in  staffing  and 

^R^^N    Substitute 
Offered   bt   Ms. 


C/iit  "eighteen"  and 


)ut  "oix"  and  insert 


out  "or  age"  and 


out  "twelve"  and 
out  "or  age"  and 


rage  71,  line  14.  strike 
a'.id  insert  "one  person". 

Page  73,  line  23.  strike  |i 
and  insert  "two" 

Page  74.  line  16,  strike  ^i 
"two' 

Puge   74.   line    17,   stride   out   'lour' 
li.iert  "one' 

Page  67.  strike  out  "|ntitlea"  in  line  15 
p.nd  all  that  follows  dov  n  throiigh  page  68. 
line  3,  and  insert  "entlt  ed  to  and  shall  re- 
ceive fair  consideration  ■  n  the  appointment 
of   committee   staff   pen  annel    pursuant    to 


each    such    primary    or 

re.=olution." 


ELDERLY  WANT  a)LUTION3  TO 
INFLATION 


HON.  MARK 


o  grips  with  the 
and  propose  the 
ch  can  curb  the 


OF    NEW    -i  Or.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  "RESENTATIVE.S 

Wediiesday.  OcU  ber  2,  1974 

Ml'.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Spi  aker  ncv  that  the 
heralded  "economic  sur  •mit"  meeting  has 
come  and  gone.  It  is  noi'  time  for  this  ad- 
ministration to  come 
problems  of  inflation 
Icinds  of  solutions  wh 
growth  cf  tliis  dreadei national  malaise. 

A  number  of  propo;  als,  some  worth- 
while, some  specious  w  ;re  offered  during 
the  course  of  the  sui  imii.  but  at  the 
present  time  we  are  ( onspicuous  of  an 
absence  of  any  real  direction  from  this 
administration. 

One  of  tile  more  con; 
fered  to  curb  inflatioi 
think  holds  the  real  k«  v.  namely  signifi 
cantly    cutting    Gove4">nient    spending, 
and  the  achieving  of  a 
buflget. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  will  be  anx 
iously  awaiting  the  acttons  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administmtion  in  the  com- 
inq;  weeks  and  months.]  The  interests  of 
all  Americans,  particumrly  the  elderly, 
who  are  enduring  tliel  worst  hardship 
from  inflation,  must  be]  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  any  inflat^n  fighting  pro- 
posals which  may  be  ofTeled. 

Mr.  Spsakpr,  at  this  pbint  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  would  like  to  insert  an  editorial 
which  was  printed  in  thejOctober  edition 
ci'  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  News  Bulletin.  Tlie  points  raised 
in  this  editorial  are  wortliy  cf  the  con- 
sideration of  all  my  collaajjues. 

The  text  of  the  eJitori:il  entitled  "In- 
flation: A  Matter  of  Sur^val"  follows: 

iNFf.ATION:     A    MaTTLR     DF    SfRVIVAL 

Few  Americana  argued  w  i  h  President  Ford 


out  "Xour  persons" 
lU  "seven  or  more" 


ut  "alx"  and  insert 


and 


additional    expense 


BIAGGI 


tant  solutions  of- 
is  one  which  I 


balanced  Federal 


wlien  he  defined  inSation  ai 
problem.  But  arguments 
-sij.^.rches  for  a  consensus  on 


the  problem.  Reconciling  th?  arguments  and 


huUlng  an  effective  policy 


the  nation's  top 

abound    as    he 

Uuw  to  deal  v/itl» 


to  control  Infla- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tions  Is  a  matter  of  urgency  for  all  citizens. 
For  millions  of  older  Americans,  it  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  survival. 

Medical  care,  food,  housing  and  fuel,  for 
example,  are  basic  necessities  on  which  older 
citizens  spend  a  proportionately  larger  share 
of  their  income  than  do  younger  citizens. 
Those  still  In  the  work  force  can  probably 
"tighten  their  belts,"  spend  less  on  "lux- 
iirics"  and  change  their  lifestyle  in  other 
ways  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

But  for  millions  of  older  citizens  there  Is 
no  way  to  fight  bark.  How  can  they  c.it  down 
on  "luxuries"  when  all  of  their  fixed  Income 
muSt  go  for  necessities?  How  can  they  alter 
their  already  basic  diets,  except  by  eating 
less?  And  how  can  tiiey  avoid  the  high  cost 
cf  belMg  skk? 

-TTcalth  care  prices  h.ivc  Increased  50  per- 
cent faster  than  the  economy  as  a  whole 
Finre  price  controls  on  the  health  industry 
were  lifted  In  May.  The  secretary  of  Health, 
Ed-ication  an-l  Welfare  estimates  that  Infla- 
tion in  health  care  wUl  Increase  the  nation's 
co.";t  by  f4  billion  this  year  and  $9  billion  la 
1975  with  "some  70  percent  of  these  higher 
costs  coming — by  one  route  or  another — 
out  of  the  consumer's  pocket. 

Food  prices  continue  their  upward  spiral. 
In  July  the  "eccnomy"  food  plan  used  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  determine  food 
r.tamp  allow.'jncDs  actually  cost  $2.50  more 
thnn  low-Income  people  received  In  stamps. 

In  housing,  rents  and  taxes  are  skyrocket- 
ing. In  one  Midwestern  state  last  year  more 
than  8,000  elderly  homeowners  living  on  less 
than  $1,000  a  year  paid  30  percent  of  their 
incomes  on  property  taxes  alone. 

It  fuel  prices  soar  .is  threatened  this  win- 
ter, consumer  columnist  Sylvia  Porter  pre- 
dicts that  households  with  inrrmc  l?ss  than 
■?8.000  per  year  "face  financial  disaster."  She 
rcpjrts  that  the  aver.ige  cost  of  heating  a 
hom3  in  Maine  doubled  hi  one  year,  the  price 
of  No.  2  hep.tlng  oil  la  New  England  rose 
from  20  to  40  cents  per  gallon  and  that  coal 
price"?  increased  as  much  as  fivefold  In  some 
are.iK. 

As  Pre;4dinl  Ford  prepares  for  his  eco- 
nomic summit  coi:ference  later  this  year,  our 
Association  has  recommended  a  number  of 
general  and  specific  steps  to  ease  the  burden 
on  older  citizens  living  on  fixed  Incomes.  A 
paper  submitted  by  our  President  at  a  meet- 
ing with  President  Ford  in  August  noted: 

"Wo  believe  that  monetary  policy  and  fiscal 
policy  must  be  coordinated  If  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  doll.^r  Is  to  be  stabilized 
(The  Congressional  Budgst  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act,  which  we  strongly  sup- 
ported. Is  an  important  first  step  In  that 
direction.) 

'Since  we  are  not  convinced  that  restric- 
tive monetary  and  fiscal  policies  alone  are 
suflicienc  to  control  Inflation,  we  strongly 
favor  the  dilution  of  exces;,lve  concentrations 
of  m.xrket  power  and  the  encouragement  of 
competition.  In  certain  industries  such  as 
energy,  metals  and  automobiles,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  such  concentrations  of  market 
power  r.re  stifling  free  and  c:'mpetltlve  enter- 
prise, frustrating  the  basic  economic  prin- 
ciples of  supply  and  demand,  and  fostering 
liifiatlon.  We  believe  that  acute  competition 
Is  the  best  restraint  on  price  Increases. 

"If  price  stability  in  ceriain  industries  can 
bj  proui'  tfcd  by  increased  competltlcn  and,  or 
Innea.'-od  regulations,  -.ve  would  support  nec- 
essary remedies,  including  mor?  vl.'»ort.  as  en- 
forcerncnt  Oi'  antitruFt  law^.  enactment  of 
additlcnal  anti-trtist  legislation  des'gned  to 
n.ccclev,-\le  the  Judicial  prore-.s,  mire  open 
loreign  tr.-.do  poUoies  to  stimulate  competi- 
tic^n  irom  foreign  source-,  and  ev-n  govern- 
»i;?nt  competition  of  the  TVA-tyye. 

"While  we  do  not  favor  blanlet  ecouorni: 
c.  n:rol3,  v.hl.-h  produce  gre.it  di.;»iiption  and 
mls.-'.IIojation  of  rasources  In  esrentially  com- 
pcclii-.  J  markeis,  we  would  f...or  ti>.c  lm;)03l- 
tljii  of  selective  controls  as  a  first  step  to- 
w.-rd  rcs;r.^.i:iog  infiatlo.i  in  {.-.inicular 
areaj — ^^uch  as  health  care. 
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"We  urge  the  continued  development  of  a 
comprehensive  food  policy  to  maximize  food 
production  and  to  eliminate  where  necessary 
barriers  to  the  importation  of  foreign  farm 
products." 

More  specific  recommendations  to  help 
neutralize  the  Impact  of  Inflation  on  retire- 
me:it  Incomes  include: 

Use  of  genen  1  tax  revenues  rather  than 
Increases  in  the  payroll  tax  to  finance  Social 
Security  cost-of  living  Increases; 

Removal  of  the  Social  Security  earnings 
limitation  t^st  coupled  with  expansion  of  gov- 
cri;mcnt  sponsored,  socially  beneficial  em- 
ployincnt  programs  for  those  older  citizens 
who  desire  cr  find  it  necessary  to  work; 

Enactment  of  legislation  requiring  that 
private  pension  plans  Include  cost-of-living 
adjur.rmeut  features,  and  encouragement  of 
einployers  to  provide  retroactive  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustments  tn  their  present  pensioners; 
and 

Development  of  a  sperlal  Consumer  Price 
Index  based  on  the  spending  patterns  of  older 
citizens  to  reilect  more  accurately  the  impact 
of  inflation  on  the  elderly. 

President  Ford  has  said  that  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  plight  of  older  Americans  "serves 
only  to  strengthen  my  determination  to  bring 
thp  forces  of  Inflation  under  control." 
Through  the  scries  of  "mini-summits"  now 
under  -Aay,  he  seems  determined  to  seek  a 
truly  effective  and  national  consensus  on 
solving  the  Inflation  problem.  As  our  Associa- 
tion continues  to  participate  in  that  etTort, 
we  welcome  your  views  on  the  subJeL-t  and 
will  devote  most  of  our  "Reader  Says"  colimin 
to  member  suggestions  in  the  next  few  Issues. 


I;EW   LIONS   DIRECTOR   LOOKS   TO 
THE  FUTURE 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OP   TEXAS 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texps.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  represent  as 
one  of  my  constituents  a  new  director  of 
Lions  International,  Don  Buckalew  of 
Conroe,  Tex. 

Lions  International  is  the  largest  hu- 
manitarian service  club  organization  in 
the  world.  It  Is  a  nonpolitical.  nonsec- 
tarian  association  with  over  1  million 
members  In  146  nations  and  geographic 
areas.  Don's  election  by  Lions  from  all 
over  the  world  to  the  directorship  is 
testimony  to  his  years  of  community 
service. 

As  a  member  of  the  Conroe  Noon  Lions 
Club,  Don  received  the  Outstanding  Lion 
Award  for  1970-71.  He  had  earlier  served 
as  district  governor  of  Lions  Interna- 
tional District  2-S2,  and  because  of  his 
accomplishments  in  tliat  office  was  hon- 
ored with  the  100  percent  District  Gov- 
ernor s  Award  and  the  Lions  Interna- 
tional Extension  Award. 

His  concern  for  Texas'  youth  was  il- 
lustrated in  hi.<;  past  service  as  director 
of  the  Texas  Lions  League  for  Crippled 
Children  and  his  current  chairmanship 
of  the  Camp  Improvements  Committee. 

In  1969.  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  all 
citizens  were  recognized  by  the  Lions  In- 
ternational president,  who  named  the 
Conroe  Lion  recipient  of  the  Ambassador 
nf  Goodwill  Award. 

Don  lir..':  r.lso  served  the  community 
i!!  many  capacities  outside  the  Lions 
(  lub:  li9  is  pa."^t  president  of  the  Mont- 
EToniery  Coimty  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Embassy     Club;      past     president     of 
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the  Montgomery  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  past  president  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Hospital  Board  of  Man- 
agers. 

This  portrait  of  an  tinselfish,  public- 
spirited  citizen  would  not  be  complete 
without  adding  that  his  wife,  Dale,  and 
their  children,  Debbie,  Don,  Jr.,  Denny, 
and  Deann,  have  been  a  constant  source 
of  encouragement  and  motivation  for 
Don. 

As  he  begins  his  role  as  a  Lions  inter- 
national director,  Don  can  look  back  with 
pride  on  his  accomplishments.  But  those 
achievements  show  that  he  is  a  man 
who  does  not  look  back,  so  I  am  betting 
that  Don  will  assume  the  directorship 
with  his  sights  trained  on  the  future.  His 
skills  and  generosity  will  help  make  the 
future  a  better  one. 


PROJECT    INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  2.  1974 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  in  the  Fabulous  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District,  Jeffrey  Ellis  Aronin, 
AIA,  PRIBA,  recently  appeared,  on  Au- 
gust 20,  at  a  public  hearing  on  Project  In- 
dependence. This  statement,  coming 
from  one  on  the  firing  line  as  an  archi- 
tect, had  some  sensible  suggestions  to 
make,  and  I  would  like  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  by    Jeffrey    Ellis    Aronin    at 

Project      Independence      Public      Hear- 
ings 

Mr.  Klelnfeld,  Members  of  the  Panel, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  My  name  Is  Jeffrey 
Ellis  Aronin,  Architect,  based  In  Woodmere, 
New  York,  with  offices  also  In  several  coun- 
tries around  the  world. 

What  I  am  concerned  with  as  an  archi- 
tect Is  common  old-fashioned  horse  sense, 
the  sort  of  thing  which  our  forefathers  pos- 
sessed and  native  civilizations  have  used  for 
centuries  in  the  design  and  orientation  of 
buildings  and  cities. 

I  have  been  involved  in  saving  energy  all 
my  professional  life,  even  as  a  student  in 
university.  And  back  in  1946 — 28  yesurs  ago — 
I  persuaded  my  professor  to  let  me  go  on  a 
54-inan,  3-month  army  expedition  to  Can- 
ada's far  north.  It  was  an  eye-opener;  it  was 
there  that  not  only  could  I  see  how  the  Es- 
kimo mastered  the  climate  but  I  learnt  my 
first  lesson  in  how  to  keep  warm  in  an  Igloo. 
One  night  when  it  was  —58  degrees  Fahren- 
heit outside,  the  Inside  temperature  was  29 
degrees  above — a  difference  of  over  87  de- 
grees, and  the  only  heat  generator  was  the 
warmth  of  our  bodies  which  was  captured  in- 
side. I  won't  teU  you  who  was  there. 

My  life-long  work  in  this  field  led  to  my 
graduate  research  at  McGlll  University  and 
the  v.rltlng  of  my  book,  "Climate  and  Archi- 
lecture, "  published  in  1953,  21  years  ago,  in 
which  the  fundamentals  of  moulding  our 
communities  to  the  climate  were  discussed. 
And  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  It  has  now  been 
translated  into  several  languages  and  has 
been  published  in  toto  by  the  Russians,  who 
conveniently  ignored  paying  their  royalty 
lees.  In  that  year  I  also  said,  and  I  am  on 
record  for  that  In  many  newspapers  of  1963 
and  1954,  that  there  would  be  a  shortage  of 
fossil  fuels  by  1975  and  that  architecturally 
we  must  do  something  about  it. 

Now  I  mention  this  because  I  am  not  going 
Into  specifics   regarding    the    multitude    of 
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solutions  which  are  within  our  capabilities 
technologically,  using  solar  energy,  the  wind, 
temperature  differences,  precipitation,  geo- 
thermal  energy,  the  tides,  and  other  factors 
of  the  climate. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  significant 
energy  savings  can  be  effected  if: 

1.  Communities  are  laid  out  with  respect 
to  climate.  Zoning  plans  should  take  this  Into 
account.  In  England,  long-term  growth  pat- 
terns, land-use  designs,  etc.  prepared  by  the 
government,  have  recognized  this. 

2.  If  the  buUdlng  site  Is  properly  selected 
vls-a-vis  the  microclimate  and  topography. 

3.  If  the  mass  of  the  building  is  designed 
to  receive  those  elements  of  the  climate  con- 
sidered desirable  and  reject  those  considered 
undesirable.  It  Is  ridiculous  that  buildings 
are  synmietrlcal.  On  a  skyscraper  here  In  New 
York  the  forces  exerted  on  a  north  and  south 
wall  in  winter  are  in  the  ratio  of  1 :  100.  An- 
nually they  are  in  the  raUo  of  1:70.  It  is  like 
the  walls  being  thousands  of  miles  rather 
than  yards  apart. 

4.  If  the  features  of  the  building  and  the 
skin  are  designed  similarly  to  admit  desir- 
able elements  and  reject  undesirable  ones. 
The  skin  should  be  a  dynamic  element, 
breathhig  perhaps  as  does  our  own  skin,  re- 
sponding to  different  light  radiations,  tem- 
peratures and  so  forth.  It  should  move  as  a 
whole  unit  with  the  entire  organism.  A  build- 
ing envelope  designed  to  receive  the  Impact 
of  the  environment  and  reflecting,  admitting, 
or  controlling  its  flow  into  the  main  body  of 
t!ie  building  would  increase  efficiency,  econ- 
omy and  comfort  and  also  open  up  many  new 
aesthetic  options.  Yesterday  I  heard  one 
speaker  say  that  you  should  be  able  to  open 
windows.  Certainly  you  should,  but  our 
buildings  of  tomorrow  should  not  look  like 
the  ones  he  has  built  over  the  past,  and 
which  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  described  as  sani- 
tary slums. 

Our  technology  Is  quite  capable  of  doing  all 
this,  but  how  can  the  government  and  busi- 
ness help  the  design  professions  towards 
Project  Independence? 

1.'  Building  codes  and  regulations  should 
not  require  traditional  or  specific  air  condi- 
tioning or  heating  systems  if  others  can  per- 
form the  same  function,  the  same  way  or 
better. 

2.  Energy  regulations  should  not  be  restric- 
tive. 

3.  Mortgage  bankers  should  not  prejudice 
a  loan  for  unconventional  designs  that  ac- 
commodate the  climate  and  reduce  the  vise 
of  fossil  fuels. 

4.  A  life-cycle  energy  cost  analysis  should 
be  made  for  every  projected  building,  to  be 
approved  by  appropriate  authorities. 

5.  Government  should  subsidize  manufac- 
turers until  cost  of  solar-heating  equipment, 
wind  generators,  etc.  are  reduced  to  accepta- 
ble levels.  These  can  be  direct  subsidies  or 
in  the  form  of  tax  reductions. 

6.  Buildings  should  be  designed  for  24- 
hour  use  rather  than  8-hoiu:s  as  is  often  the 
case  for  educational  facilities,  offices,  indus- 
tries, etc.  Some  structures  can  have  more 
than  one  use. 

7.  The  Government  should  sponsor  ade- 
quate building  research  activities,  with  Its 
own  experimental  facilities,  as  do  so  many 
other  countries  of  the  world,  so  well. 

8.  Layouts  of  communities  should  be  such 
as  to  reduce  transportation  between  home 
and  work. 

9.  Structural  elements  should  be  fabricated 
in  new  sizes  to  conserve  materials,  conserve 
weights,  conserve  transportation  fuel,  con- 
serve fuel  used  in  the  fabricating  or  refining 
processes. 

10.  The  science  of  geotecture,  or  under- 
ground buildings,  should  be  advanced  where 
necessary. 

11.  Old  communities  should  be  rehabili- 
tated. Grass  should  be  grown  on  the  roofs 
of  our  cities,  to  reduce  heat  buildup  in  sum- 
mer and  prevent,  through  insulation,  heat 
loss  in  winter.  It  would  also  provide  recre- 
ational space  for  countless  millions. 
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12.  The  design  professions,  (and  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  Board  has 
adc^ted  a  policy  which  includes  this  among 
other  things)  have  an  ethical  responsibility 
to  see  that  buildings  are  designed  to  con- 
serve energy. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  I  like  to  think  that 
our  profession  has  a  perspective  which  will 
be  useful  In  contributing  something  to  the 
worthy  goals  of  Project  Independence  and  I 
hope  that  we  may  be  privileged  to  do  ovir 
part. 

Thank  vou. 


GI  BILL  EXPANSION  URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mi'. 
Speaker,  as  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees again  meet  to  discuss  the  veterans' 
education  bill,  I  thought  the  enclosed  re- 
cent editorial  from  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cui-y  to  be  worth  noting.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  this  editorial  that  Congress 
has  delayed  too  long  in  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibility to  our  Vietnam  veterans. 

I  would  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  conference  committee  to  work  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  monthly  educa- 
tional benefits,  for  an  extension  of  eligi- 
bility from  36  to  45  months  and  for  a 
reasonable  educational  loan  program.  I 
would  further  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  act  favorably  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  to  extend  these  vital 
benefits  to  our  veterans  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  Sept.  24.  19741 
GI  Bill  Expansion  Urgently  Needeu 

Congress  has  produced  considerable  rhet- 
oric on  the  undue  neglect  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. Unfortunately,  It  has  failed  to  take  the 
positive  actions  required  to  remedy  matters. 
Including  approval  of  a  bill  to  increase  GI 
educational  benefits. 

Such  legislation  has  been  under  study  and 
in  and  out  of  conference  committees  for  sev- 
eral months.  Meanwhile,  veterans  have  re- 
turned to  classes.  The  report  is  unanimous. 
The  vets  find  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  meet 
living  and  educational  expanses  on  benefit 
checks  that  have  not  been  increased  in  the 
past  two  years  despite  a  nearly  20  per  cent 
increase  In  the  cost  of  living  during  the  same 
period. 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Callf.)  has  told 
veterans'  representatives  that  he  expects 
Congress  to  approve  a  compromise  GI  bene- 
fits bill  within  a  week.  This  timetable  may 
be  overly  optimistic,  but  it  should  not  be 
far  off  the  mark.  Congress  must  not  dally 
loiiger  In  providing  fair  treatment  for  Viet- 
nam and  post-Korean  veterans. 

Having  stripped  the  bill  of  a  proposal  to 
revive  a  post-World  War  II  tuition-payment 
plan,  a  House-Senate  conference  committee 
approved  a  23  per  cent  increase  in  basic 
monthly  payments  and  authorized  a  program 
of  student  loans  to  veterans.  This  compro- 
mise was  rejected  by  the  House. 

Men  and  women  who  served  their  country 
can  be  excused  if  they  feel  they  are  getting 
a  raw  deal,  particularly  with  so  much  con- 
cern expressed  over  amnesty  for  persons  who 
avoided  service. 

Veterans'  educational  benefits  should  be 
increased  to  reflect  higher  living  costs.  Also 
In  order  are  an  extension  of  schooling  eligi- 
bility for  an  additional  nine  months  and  tlie 
authorization  of  a  properly  funded  student 
loan  program  for  veterans. 
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Improved  benefits  are  needed  to  enable 
many  Vietnam  veterans  to  continue  their 
schooling,  and  to  provide  them  with  benefits 
that  are  more  on  a  par  with  those  provided 
111  the  post- World  War  n  jjerlod. 


CRISIS  F'ACING  PAJ^  AMERICAN 
WORLD  AIRWAYS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YC)RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPtlESENTATlVES 
Wednesday.  October  2.  1974 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 19.  1974,  I  called  toHhe  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  crisis  facing  Pan 
American  World  Ainvais,  and  inserted 
some  material  detailing  steps  that  can 
be  taken  to  alleviate  the.iproblem. 

Since  then,  I  have  requested  President 
Ford  to  meet  with  me  ind  the  heads  of 
our  principal  international  airlines  to 
discuss  the  unfair  mail  transportation 
rates  for  U.S.  air  carriers  versus  foreign 
air  carriers.  1 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  28,  1974,  sum- 
marizes the  issue  very  neatly: 

Pan  Am  and  Unfairness 
One  of  the  most  effectfve  advertisements 
we  have  seen  recently  is  Ithat  published  In 
this  newspaper  and  elsewhere  by  the  em- 
ployees of  Pan  American  vWorld  Airways.  It 
contended  tliat  Pan  Am  is  on  the  verge  of 
financial  disaster  becausj  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  treated  it  unfairly 
over  the  years.  By  focusjig  on  tljls  simple 
Issue  of  fairness,  and  by  documenting  It  to 
some  extent,  this  ad  has  ittracted  more  in- 
terest on  Capitol  Hill  thai  had  all  the  en- 
treaties of  Pan  Am's  execii^ives. 

As  evidence  of  unfairr^ss,  the  employees 
cited  the  higher  rates  farelgn  airlines 'get 
for  carrying  international  mall,  the  lower 
interest  rates  at  which  fareign  airlines  can 
flnauce  airplane  purchase^  the  high  landing 
fees  charged  to  American  lalrplanes  at  some 
foreign  airports  and  the  fconsisteut  refusal 
of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  ^oard  to  give  Pan 
Am  any  domestic  air  rcute^ 

Tliere  is  considerable  truth  to  these  claims, 
even  though  they  do  not  till  the  whole  story 
of  Pan  Am's  decline  from  jts  once  dominant 
position  in  commercial  avjation.  If  the  Post 
Office  paid  American  alrlinas  at  the  same  rate 
for  hauling  mall  that  forel^  airlines  are  paid 
by  other  governments,  for jexample.  Pan  Am 
v.'ould  get  around  $35  million  a  year  more 
than  it  now  does.  If  Pad  Am  could  have 
borrowed  money  for  its  airplane  purchases 
through  the  Ex-Im  Bank.I  as  most  foreign 
airlines  have.  Its  debt  charges  would  be  mil- 
lions of  dollars  less  than  they  now  are.  If 
landing  fees  at  foreign  airports  were  the  same 
as  they  are  at  American  ^rports,  Pan  Am 
would  spend  substantially  jess  money  each 
year.  If  the  CAB  had  given  ^an  Am  domestic 
routes.  It  would  not  be  in  the  critical  finan- 
cial position  it  is  in  today:  its  position  would 
*ily  be  serlouis — as  is  that  if  the  other  ma- 
jor American  International  airline.  Trans 
World.  I 

While  we  think  the  goveilunent  ought  to 
move  to  alter  some  of  these  conditions  (and 
it  has  already  begun  to  consider  the  mall 
rate  question ) .  none  of  theni  gets  to  the  real 
heart  of  the  troubles  In  t%e  international 
air  business.  Those  troubles  are  enormously 
complex  and  derive  from  a  mixture  of  foreign 
policy  considerations,  national  pride.  Inter- 
national trade  policy,  inciorrect  business 
Judgments  and  the  Idea  of  competition  be- 
tween privately-owned  comuanies,  like  Pan 
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Am,  and  government-owned  companies,  like 
a  majority  of  Its  competitors. 

It  makes  little  economic  sense,  for  ex- 
ample, to  have  more  than  a  hundred  Inter- 
national airlines.  There  Is  Pan  Am,  flying  to 
124  cities  In  78  countries,  and  there  Is  Air 
Siam,  flying  to  four  cities  in  four  countries 
with,  apparently,  two  airplanes.  Nor  does  it 
make  much  sense  to  have  24  airlines  com- 
peting for  passengers  across  the  North  At- 
lantic, particularly  when  their  estimated 
losses  this  year  on  tliese  routes  come  to  a 
total  of  around  $300  million. 

These  costly  oddities  exist  because  each 
rountiy  wants  to  have  its  own  airlines,  first 
for  domestic  flights  and  ultimately  for  inter- 
national flights.  And  once  established  the 
international  flight  hrcomes  a  matter  of 
pride,  regardless  of  the  cost,  which  is  often 
subsidized  by  the  airline's  government. 

Perhaps  Pan  Am's  predicament  will  provide 
the  incentive  needed  to  stnrt  an  overhaul  of 
the  whole  international  air  business  and  of 
the  American  government's  policy  toward  It. 
It  seems  clear  that  most  other  international 
airlines  are  also  in  financial  trouble.  KLM, 
for  iVistaiirc.  recently  estimated  its  losses  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  at  $30  to  $40  million. 
As  deflcils  of  this  size  mount,  other  govern- 
ments may  be  more  Inclined  to  set  national 
pride  aside  and  begin  to  consider  the  eco- 
uonilc  facts. 

In  any  event,  for  the  Ford  admhilstratlon, 
which  wisely  turned  down  Pan  Am's  request 
for  an  emergency  subsidy,  the  goal  ought  to 
be  the  rationalization  of  the  situation,  not 
the  salvation  of  Pan  Am.  If  the  American 
national  Interest — prlmarly  the  maintenance 
of  a  complete  international  air  network — 
requires  only  one  major  airline,  a  Pan  Am- 
TWA  merger  would  make  sense.  If  that  Inter- 
est requires  two  major  carriers.  Pan  Am  will 
need  other  kinds  of  help.  Including,  perhaps, 
a  merger  with  a  domestic  airline.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  for  the  administration  to 
do  more  than  Just  provide  Pan  Am  with  a 
quick  shot  in  the  arm  or  with  an  elimination 
of  the  unfairness  now  existing.  It  needs  to 
aim  at  the  larger  goal  of  making  sense  out 
of  an  industry  that  Is  spending  Itself  into 
bankruptcy. 
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CONGRESSMAN  CLIFFORD  McIN- 
TIRE— LONG  CAREER  OF  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Maine  peo- 
ple were  deeply  grieved  this  week  at  the 
death  of  former  Congressman  Clifford 
Mcliitire,  and  It  was  an  occasion  of  spe- 
cial sadness  to  me,  since  I  have  known 
him  well  throughout  much  of  his  long 
career  in  public  service. 

First  elected  to  the  82d  ConercFs  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Frank  Fellows,  he  was  reelected  to  the 
83d  and  to  the  five  succeeding  Congresses, 
His  years  of  distinguished  achievement 
in  the  Congress  therefore  ran  from  Octo- 
ber 1951  to  January  1965. 

Born  in  Perham,  Aroostock  County, 
Maine,  May  4,  1908.  he  attended  the 
public  schools  there  and  Washburn, 
Maine,  High  School.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Maine  College  of 
Agricultuie  in  1930.  and  then  engaged  in 
larming  in  his  hometown  of  Perham. 

Later  he  became  an  appraiser,  super- 
visor, and  regional  manager  for  Farm 
Credit  Administration's  Springfield  of- 


fice, and  was  named  general  manager  of 
the  Maine  Potato  Growers,  Inc.,  at 
Presque  Isle  prior  to  his  election  to  Con- 
gress. 

After  trying  unsuccessfully  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  he  became  director  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  a 
member  of  the  task  force  on  rural  de- 
velopment, and  a  member  of  the  Advis- 
ory Council  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission.  Recently  President 
Ford  nominated  him  to  serve  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  agency  charged  with 
helping  to  restructure  the  banki-upt  rail 
lines  in  the  Northeast. 

Throughout  his  66  years,  and  his  many 
years  of  service,  Clifford  Mclntlre  justly 
earned  the  respect  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  His  work  on  Capitol  Hill 
wa.^  we'll  known  and  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

He  was  a  man  who  worked  hai'd  and 
witli  great  dignity  all  his  life;  who  loved 
the  outdoors;  and  who  especially  loved 
the  people  and  the  State  of  Maine. 

AU  of  us  who  knew  "Cliff"  Mclntire  are 
de'jply  saddened  by  his  death. 


OCTOBERFEST  FEATURES 
ED  McMAHON 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OP    MASSACHUSFTTS 

:::  riic  house  of  representatives 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
end Lowell,  Mass.,  will  have  the  third 
regatta  festival  which  will  celebrate  the 
increased  use  of  the  Merrimack  River 
for  boating  and  also  the  ethnic  diversity 
which  came  to  this  area  to  man  the  mills 
along  the  Merrimack  River.  The  feature 
of  this  Octoberfest  will  be  Ed  McMahon, 
costar    of    "The    Tonight    Show"    with 
Johnny  Carson.  Although  Ed  was  born 
on  March  6,  1923  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  he 
was  raised  in  the  Fifth  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— in  Lowell.  Ed  was  educated 
in  Lowell  public  schools  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1940  of  Lowell  High 
School.  His  high  school  graduation  ex- 
ercises were  held  in  Lowell  Memorial 
Auditorium,  which  his  father  used  to  run 
and  where  Ed  will  do  a  show  this  Satur- 
day night.  Before  World  War  II  he  at- 
tended Boston  College,  and  then  com- 
pleted his  B.A.   degree   in  speech  and 
drama  after  the  war  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. During  the  war  Ed  was  a  Marine 
Corps  pilot  as  well  as  a  flight  instructor; 
he  is  still  a  member  of  the  reserves.  Dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  he  reentered  the 
Marine  Corps  as  a  fighter  pilot. 

Ed  began  his  radio  and  television 
career  in  Lowell  with  a  job  on  WLLH 
i-adio  station.  His  career  was  Interrupted 
by  World  Wai-  U  and  his  educational 
pursuits,  but  after  completion  of  his  de- 
gree, in  Philadelphia  he  began  his  tele- 
vision career.  Another  interruption  came 
about  as  the  result  of  the  Korean  war. 

Ed  is  probably  best  known  for  his  tele- 
\-ision  appearances,  but  he  has  also  done 
many  night  club  acts  and  has  appeared 
on  Broad'Afay  in  "The  Impossible  Years" 
and  in  a  leading  role  in  the  movie  "The 
Incident."  Ed  McMahon  and  Johnny 
Carson  began  their  partnership  in  1954 
for  the  program  "Who  Do  You  Trust?" 
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He  continued  his  sidekick  role  when 
"Tlie  Tonight  Show"  began  in  October 
1962.  In  addition  to  his  well-known  role 
on  "The  Tonight  Show,"  he  has  hosted 
three  daytime  series  and  has  starred  in 
many  NBC-TV  specials. 

Ed  has  participated  in  many  civic  and 
community  events  throughout  his  career. 
I'i  recognition  of  his  service  to  his  fel- 
low man,  Lowell  Technical  Institute  is 
av.arding  him  an  honorary  degree  as  well 
as  making  him  a  member  of  the  aluinni 
association.  In  addition,  the  class  of  1975 
salutes  him  as  an  honorary  member. 

Tills  Octoberfest  is  the  third  of  what 
is  becoming  a  series  of  events  that  bring 
people  back  to  their  cultural  heritage  at 
the  site  where  the  industrial  revolution 
in  this  country  came  of  age — the  site 
which  will  soon  be  incorporated  into  an 
urban  cultural  park.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come home  this  weekend,  Ed  McMahon, 
native  of  Lowell,  to  be  honored  by  his 
friends  and  admirers. 


THE  VOTER 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  the  HOUSE  OP  representatives 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 

the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Record,  I  include  my  Washington  Report 

of  October  2,  1974,  entitled  "The  Voter": 

The  Voter 

As  I  wal'ijed  down  the  street  In  a  small  In- 
diana town,  one  man  said  to  me,  "I  vote  for 
every  candidate  of  my  party — a  straight 
ticket — and  I  always  have.  It's  the  only  way." 
About  20  paces  down  the  street  I  encountered 
a  second  person,  who  said,  "I  split  my  ballot, 
and  vote  for  the  candidate,  not  the  party. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  acsure  we  get  the  best 
qualified  candidate." 

In  the  mysterious  workings  of  American 
democracy  neither  of  these  persons  is  wrong 
and  both  may  be  right.  A  good  argument  can 
be  made  to  support  either  view. 

The  straight  ticket  voter  reasons  some- 
thing like  this:  (with  appreciation  to  Clinton 
Rossiter  for  a  few  borrowed  phrases)  There 
is  no  America  without  democracy;  there  is  no 
democracy  without  politics:  there  Is  no 
politics  without  political  parties;  and  there 
are  no  political  parties  unless  some  people 
are  loyal  to  the  party  and  faithfully  stipport 
it  with  time,  talent,  and  treasure. 

Generally,  such  a  voter  sees  the  political 
party  playing  a  central  role  In  the  function- 
ing of  a  democratic  society  because  it  con- 
trols, directs  and  brings  Into  the  open  the 
struggle  for  power,  serves  as  an  Immense  per- 
sonal agent  to  put  forward  candidates  for 
office,  helps  make  public  policy,  and  educates 
the  American  public  on  Issues  He  sees  the 
vitality  and  strength  of  a  political  party  as  an 
essential  aspect  of  American  political  life, 
and  he  can  "vote  It  straight"  with  a  clear 
conscience  and  sound  conviction. 

But  so  can  the  Independent  voter.  Today, 
relatively  few  Americans  vote  for  only  one 
party.  Most  Americans  value  their  independ- 
ence, and  they  often  change  their  minds 
about  candidates,  cross  party  lines,  and  split 
their  tickets.  Every  politician  knows  that  the 
habit  of  independence  among  voters  Is  grow- 
ing, that  party  lines  are  becoming  blurred, 
and  that  party  afTillations  count  much  less 
than  they  once  did.  The  independent  voter 
reasons  simply  that  the  way  to  get  good  gov- 
ernment is  to  have  good  cfllce  holders,  and 
t'ae  best  way  to  get  good  office  holders  Is  to 
elect  the  best  candidate  to  the  ofT.ce,  without 
regard  to  party  label. 
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The  straight  ticket  voter  must  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  be  fair  and  openmlnded,  and  the 
independent  voter  must  make  a  special  eCort 
to  decide  how  to  vote.  But  neither  need 
apologize  for  his  manner  of  voting. 

What  follows  are  a  few  suggestions  for  the 
independent  voter  on  questions  he  might  ask 
in  determining  how  he  will  vote. 

(1)  Is  the  candidate  a  person  of  integrlTy 
and  character?  The  founding  fa'.hers  oi  this 
natioi'.  saw  an  essential  coui.cction  be'Lween 
good  government  and  good  character.  They 
knew  something  more  was  needed  to  pre- 
serve ordered  liberty  than  a  peiXect  plan  of 
government.  Tliey  knew  the  people  and  their 
representatives  needed  moral  principles  in 
order  to  keep  the  government  they  had  con- 
structed working.  Perliaps  more  than  in  pre- 
vious elections,  voters  in  1974  are  seeking 
candidates  with  character  and  honesty. 

(2)  Does  the  candidate  understand  the  is- 
sues? One  survey  of  voter  attitudes  found 
that  the  single  mo:,t  Important  factor  In 
determining  how  voi^rs  select  a  candidate 
is  whether  or  not  they  feel  the  candidate 
understands  the  isiues.  The  beginning  of 
wisdom  in  politics  today  is  to  realise  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  before  the  na- 
tion. Some  candidates  want  to  ignore  them, 
or  propose  simple  solutions  to  them  when 
there  are  none,  or  merely  recite  them,  as  if 
that  were  enough.  It  is  heartening  lO  see 
voters  recognizing  that  politicians  dea'  with 
an  enormous  variety  of  complex  and  tougli 
problems,  and  requiring  of  them,  not  Ca- 
periise  in  each  field,  but  sufficient  under- 
standitjg  of  the  essentials  of  each  problem 
that  they  can  usually  make  sound  judg- 
ments. 

(3)  Does  the  candidate  try  to  de.^1  seriously 
and  constructively  with  the  Issues?  Anyone 
can  be  against  or  toss  around  easy  slogans. 
But  people  today,  as  they  look  at  the  quali- 
fications of  a  candidate,  want  to  know  if 
the  candidate  Is  a  problem-solver  or  merely 
a  part  of  the  problem. 

(4)  Does  the  candidate  have  the  commit- 
ment and  the  mblllty  to  get  things  done? 
Obviously,  It  doesn't  help  much  If  a  candi- 
date of  good  character  understands  the  issues 
and  is  willing  to  deal  with  them  construc- 
tively but  doesn't  have  the  ability  to  get 
things  done  In  the  declslonmalting  processes 
of  the  country. 

(5)  Do  I  agree  with  the  candidate  on  most 
issues?  The  voter  may  be  conservative  or  lib- 
eral. Isolationist  or  Internationalist,  left 
wing  or  right  wing,  anti-government  or  pro- 
government,  or  he  may  be  a  one  issue  voter. 
Under  our  system  each  voter  has  the  rlglit 
to  select  and  vote  for  the  candidate  whose 
views  mo^t  nearly  correspond  with  his  own. 
With  the  viide  range  of  issues  today,  a  voter 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  agree  with  a 
candidate  on  every  Issue,  but  he  can  expect 
to  find  a  candidate  who  generally  fits  his  ap- 
proach to  the  Issues. 

American  democracy  allows  the  voter  to 
choose  whether  he  will  be  a  party-line  or 
Independent  voter,  and,  if  the  latter,  how 
he  will  choose  his  candidate.  These  decisions 
make  the  system  work,  and  It  Is  part  of  the 
genius  of  this  system  that  it  permits  cither 
approach. 


BIG    THICKET 


HON.  ALAN  STEELMAN 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  October  2.  1974 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
to  approve  the  House-Senate  amend- 
ments on  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pre- 
serve fulfills  the  dreams  of  many  Tex- 
ans  and  environmentalists  nation\Mlde. 

And,  although  this  legislation  does  not 
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represent  all  of  the  provisions  many  of 
us  fought  for  so  long,  it  does  preserve 
84,550  acres  of  an  area  only  100  years 
ago  that  was  over  30  times  this  size  and 
is  referred  to  by  scientists  as  the  "biolog- 
ical crossroads  of  North  America." 

"I'his  is  a  tribute  to  many  people  and 
certainly  one  of  the  leaders  is  the  for- 
mer Senator  from  Texas,  Ralph  Yar- 
borough.  Senator  Yarborough  fought 
long  and  hard  in  the  other  body  to  pro- 
tect this  area.  Thanks  to  the  Big  Thicket 
Coordinating  Committee  and  many  indi- 
vidual environmental  groups  the  Big 
Thicket  will  now  be  preserved  and  signal 
a  new  era  in  tlie  National  Parks  Service 
system. 

Known  as  a  preserve,  the  Big  Thicket 
will  not  only  be  available  for  outdoor 
recreation  but  will  serve  as  a  scientific 
and  educational  living  laboratory  so  stu- 
dents of  various  disciplines  can  observe 
this  area  unique  to  the  United  States — 
a  mixture  of  zoological  and  botanical  life 
both  temperate  and  tropical,  western  and 
eastern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  feel  very 
fii-mly  that  the  legislative  taking  provi- 
sion in  the  House  bill  was  best  since  it 
would  save  money  in  the  long  run.  be 
most  fair  to  landowners,  and  immedi- 
ately save  an  area  being  decimated  at  an 
estimated  rate  of  30  to  50  acres  a  day. 
However,  the  intransigence  on  this  point 
by  the  Senate  led  most  Texans  and  the 
House  Interior  Committee  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  primary  goal  of  preser- 
vation must  be  realized  tliis  Congress 
and  legislative  taking  would  have  to  be 
given  up  for  now.  Therefore,  I  am  happy 
to  see  at  least  a  provision  calling  for  ihri 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  draw  up  a  plan 
within  1  year,  detailing  an  acquisition 
schedule  to  be  completed  5  years  there- 
after. Of  course,  this  can  also  be  supple- 
mented by  the  Secretary  filing  a  declara- 
tion of  taking  on  any  area  under  imme- 
diate danger  and  I  plan  to  review  caie- 
full:-  any  possible  deterioration  of  the 
units  designated  in  tliis  legislation  and 
ask  the  Secretai-y  to  move  expeditiously 
to  insui-e  the  integrity  of  this  preserve  as 
dej'ciibed  m  H.R.  11546. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  passing  strong  and  unique 
en\'ironmental  legislation,  the  Big 
Tliicket  National  Preserve.  But  most  im- 
portantly, I  believe  we  should  salute  hun- 
dreds of  environmentalists,  most  from 
Texas,  but  many  from  throughout  the 
United  States,  who  spent  thousands  of 
hours  of  their  own  time  and  thousands 
of  dollars  of  their  own  money  in  the  real- 
ization of  this  dream.  It  is  as  a  result 
of  their  painstaking  work  and  substan- 
tial sacrifice  exploring,  studying,  protect- 
ing, and  publicizing  the  Big  Thicket  that 
this  new  environmental  concept  came 
into  being. 

A  LETTER  RECEIVED  FROM 
MR.  U  SAM  OEUR 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/ .TIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
centlj"  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  U  Sam 
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Oeur,  the  delegate  ok  the  Khmer  Repub- 
lic to  the  General  AsBembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  informing  tne  that  the  Repub- 
lic is  facing  great  dlflBculty  in  retaining 
its  seat  in  the  Genaral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  beciiuse  of  the  pressure 
and  threats  of  the  Communists  within 
and  without  that  Organization.  In  re- 
sponse to  Mr.  U  Sam  Oeur's  letter,  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Scali.  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations,  asking  him  to  do 
evei-ything  in  Ills  power  to  protect  the 
seat  of  the  Khmer  Republic  in  the  United 
Nations  and  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  as  well.  I  have  re- 
ceived the  assmancfes  of  Mr.  Scali  that 
he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  sup- 
port the  Khmer  Republic. 

But  Mr.  Scalis  eflbrts  are  not  enough. 
I  believe  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
ought  to  knjw  the  Urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Khmer  Republic,  which  is  now 
the  frontline  in  tha  battle  against  the 
Communist  imperialism  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Not  only  do  tftese  people  face  the 
Communist  diplomatic  threat  in  the 
United  Nations,  the^  also  face  the  Com- 
munist military  threat  in  their  own  coim- 
tiT.  As  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  we  dught  to  appreciate 
the  valiant  struggle  figainst  communism 
that  is  being  wage4  by  the  people  of 
Cambodia  and  do  wHat  we  can  to  protect 
not  only  their  seat  ir^'  the  United  Nations, 
but  also  their  independence  from  the 
Communist  Empii-e. ; 

lift  us  all  respond  to  the  request  for 
help  from  the  Khm^r  Republic  and  use 
the  va.st  moral,  diplomatic,  and  political 
power  of  the  United  States  to  Insure  the 
survival  of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  particularly  in  t|ie  Khmer  Republic. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS  EDUCATOR 
HONORED 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF   THE    VIRdiN    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  A4-.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  insert  |i  the  Record  two 
newspaper  accounts!  of  a  testimonial 
banquet  honoring  Mis.  Juanita  Gardine, 
an  outstanding  Virgii  Islands  educator, 
and  a  distinguished  civic  leader.  Mrs. 
Gardine's  motto  is  "Always  remember: 
Strive  for  perfection  in  all  things,"  and 
her  career  is  the  proolC  that  she  has  done 
just  that.  The  won^en  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  have  made  exceptional  contribu- 
tions to  our  developnjent  and  well-being 
as  Mrs.  Gardine's  service  to  her  com- 
munity so  dramaticalily  illustrates.  Her 
life  is  an  inspiration  for  all  and  the  re- 
cent fete  in  her  hon4r  is  a  measure  of 
our  gratitude  and  tt*  esteem  in  which 
we  hold  her.  The  arljicles  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Dally  Ne\^.s,  Sept.  25,  1974  | 
Educator  Honored  *t  St.  Croix  Fete 

Christiansted. — Her  knotto  Is  "Always  re- 
member: Strive  for  perfection  in  all  things." 

And  according  to  thpse  who  gathered  re- 
cently to  honor  her,  Ji|anlta  Constantia  For- 
bes Gardine  has  take4  that  motto  to  heart 
In  lier  years  of  servicei  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

A  native  of  Chrlstlatisted.  Mrs.  Onrdlne  has 
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long  been  active  in  St.  Croix  in  the  fields  of 
education,  civic  activities  and  church  work. 

Mrs.  Gardine  was  educated  at  the  Chris- 
tiansted Public  Grammar  School  and  at- 
tended most  of  the  seventh  grade  at  the 
Junior  high  school  before  moving  to  New 
York. 

She  stayed  in  New  York  until  1934,  earning 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  Hunter  College. 

When  she  returned  to  St.  Croix,  she  began 
her  long  climb  up  the  educational  ladder, 
Rtnrung  as  a  fifth  grade  teacher  at  the 
Cliristlansted  Public  Grammar  School. 

Mrs.  Gardine  later  served  as  assistant  prin- 
cipal and  principal  of  Christiansted  High 
School,  principal  of  Prederlksted  Junior  High 
School,  assistant  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion, dean  of  community  colleges,  and  super- 
visor of  statistics. 

In  the  midst  of  this  work,  she  spent  four 
li'.unmers — from  1937  to  1940— studying  at 
Columbia  University's  Teacher's  College  for 
lif^r  master's  degree  In  teaching  mathematics. 

Hor  most  recent  position  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  was  as  principal  of  Chris- 
tiansted rubllc  Grammar  School,  a  Job  she 
held  from  1963  until  August  of  this  year. 

Despite  her  heavy  working  schedule,  Mrs. 
Gardine  has  found  the  time  to  take  an  active 
role  In  St.  Croix  community  afTalrs. 

Currently  she  is  president  of  the  Christlan- 
.slod  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club, 
ciiairman  of  the  Supervisory  Committee  of 
the  Credit  Union,  a  member  of  Episcopal 
Church  Women  and  a  member  of  Women 
of  St.  John's  Church. 

She  was  once  president  of  the  Teachers' 
Association,  president  of  the  Municipal  Em- 
ployees' Association,  president  of  the  Mental 
Health  Association,  secretary  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  Board  of  Directors,  president  of 
il\e  Women  of  St.  John's  Church,  board 
member  of  Episcopal  Church  Women,  secre- 
t.iry  of  the  School  Health  Committee,  and 
secretary  of  the  State  Federation  of  BPW 
Clubs. 

The  testimonal  diiuier  for  Mrs.  Gardine, 
held  recently  at  the  Beach  Hotel,  drew  a  star- 
studded  list  of  speakers,  including  Gov.  Mel- 
vin  H.  Evans  and  Commissioner  of  Edticatlon 
Harold  C.  Haizllp. 

[From  the  Virgin  Islands  Post.  Sept.  29,  1974) 
JuANiT.\  Gardine  Honored  ir^  Ceremony 
Juanita  Constantia  Forbes  Gardine,  a  na- 
tive of  ChrLstiausted,  St.  Croix,  attended 
Christiansted  Public  Grammer  School  and  the 
seventh  grade  of  the  Junior  High  School.  She 
went  to  New  York  in  1925  and  attended  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  Junior  High  School,  Wad- 
leigh  High  School  and  Hunter  College  earn- 
ing the  B.A.  She  returned  home  in  November 
1934  and  In  December  1034  started  to  teach 
for  a  teacher,  who  became  ill.  In  the  fifth 
grade  ol  Christiansted  Public  Grammer 
School.  Since  there  was  a  great  need  for  a 
mathematics  teacher  she  was  transferred  to 
Christiansted  High  School  in  the  Junior  Di- 
vision. She  later  taught  In  the  Senior  divi- 
sion. 

During  the  summers  of  1937,  1938.  1939  and 
1940  she  studied  at  Columbia  University  in 
Teachers  College  and  earned  the  M.A.  In  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  In  1040. 

She  remained  at  Christiansted  High  School 
until  June  1941.  Before  leaving  she  acted  as 
Assistant  Principal  for  the  last  half  year  since 
the  Principal  had  resigned  and  the  Assistant 
Principal  had  gone  away.  The  Superintend- 
ent was  Accing  Principal  but  was  not  at  the 
school  very  long  so  she  was  practically  in 
charge. 

In  September  1941  she  was  made  Principal 
of  Frederiksted  Junior  High  School  teaching 
Miithematics  and  Geography  where  she  re- 
mained until  1947.  In  September  of  1947  she 
went  to  live  in  New  Jersey  but  returned  home 
in  February  1948.  but  did  not  return  to  the 
Education  Department  in  St.  Croix  until  Sep- 
tember 1948.  In  New  Jersey  she  was  a  substi- 
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tute   teacher  of  Mathematics,  Physics  ana 
English. 

In  St.  Croix,  she  returned  to  teach  at 
Christiansted  High  School  being  the  home- 
room teacher  of  the  12th  grade  teaching  En. 
gllsh  and  Mathematics  to  that  and  other 
classes. 

In  January  of  1949  she  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Stiperlntendent  of  Education.  How- 
ever,  since  no  replacement  could  be  found 
for  the  High  School  she  remained  there  un- 
til March  doing  both  Jobs.  She  continued  as 
Assistant  Superintendent  with  duties  of  Su- 
pervisor of  School  Lunch  and  Elementary 
Schools  until  1955  when  the  two  municipal- 
itles  were  made  one  with  one  Commissioner 
and  Assistant  Commissioner.  She  was  then 
made  Dean  of  Community  Colleges  which 
title  was  held  for  two  years  but  funds  ran 
out  and  she  actually  went  back  to  supervis- 
ing elementary  schools. 

In  1957  she  was  asked  to  become  Principal 
of  Christiansted  High  School  which  position 
she  held  for  a  year.  She  taught  evening  class- 
es In  Mathematics  for  Catholic  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  Extension  In  St.  Croix. 

In  1958  she  was  asked  to  organize  the  Sta- 
tistics Department  for  which  a  Federal  Grant 
was  available.  This  position  was  first  Super- 
visor of  Testing  and  Statistics  and  later  Su- 
pervisor of  Stat  istics  only.  Part  of  each  month 
was  spent  in  St.  Thomas  since  this  was  nec- 
essary to  do  the  work  for  all  three  islands. 

Tiiere  was  some  disagreement  with  Dr. 
Sanchez,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
she  resigned  from  the  Department  in  1961 
and  a  few  months  later  became  a  Social 
Worker  in  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare 

In  1963  (September)  .she  went  back  to  the 
ChrlBlinnsted  High  School  as  a  remedial 
teacher  but  was  asked  by  Dr.  Richards,  who 
was  then  Coinmlssioiter,  to  take  over  tlie 
Principalship  of  the  Christiansted  Public 
Grannnar  School.  That  position  she  held  un- 
til August  20.  1974. 

In  1960  she  went  to  New  York  UnlversUr 
and  was  matriculated  for  6th  year  degree 
Courses  were  taken  here  under  the  New  York 
University  Program.  Thirty-three  credits  were 
earned  from  New  York  University.  Three 
credits  were  earned  by  correfipondence  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  six  credits  in 
Special  Education  under  two  professors  from 
Cheyney  College  during  the  summer  of  196" 
in  St   Thomas. 

At  present  she  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Statistical  A.ssociatlon  and  National  Associa- 
tion of  Elementary  School  Principals,  Na- 
tional Federation  of  BPW  Clubs,  Inc.  and 
State  Federation  of  BPW  Clubs. 

Locally  she  Is  President  of  Christian.sted 
BPW  Club.  Chairman,  Supervisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  Credit  Union,  Member  of  Episcopal 
Church  Women  and  Women  of  St.  Johns 
Church. 

She  was  once  President  of  the  Teachers  As- 
sociation, President  of  the  Municipal  Em- 
ployees Association,  President  of  the  Mental 
Health  Association,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Board  of  Directors,  President 
of  the  Women  of  St.  John's  Church,  Board 
Member  of  Episcopal  Church  Women,  Secre- 
tary of  the  School  Health  Committee  and 
Secretary  of  the  State  Federation  of  Business 
and  Proie&.slonal  Women's  Clubs. 

She  hopes  to  work  part  time  at  the  College 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  do  some  traveling 
when  possible  Her  Interest  will  always  be  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  But  to  date  only  few  •  •  •  have  been 
thrown  in  honor  of  one  who  has  done  out- 
standing work  among  the  children  of  these 
Islandb. 

Last  weekend's  testimonial  banquet  or- 
ganized for  \eferan  St.  Croix  educator  Mrs. 
Juanita  Constantia  Forbes  Gardine,  at  the 
Beach  Hotel  on  St  Croix  was  one  of  thee 
lev. 

Despite  intermittent  rains,  hundreds  of 
frlend.s,  co-workers  and  students  of  Mrs. 
Gardine  lurncJ  up  to  honor  this  grand  old 
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lady  of  VJ.  Education,  returning  some  of  the 
jrlendshlp  she  had  given  over  her  40  yeaia 
working  m   the  Education  system  of  tbU 

island. 

Heading  the  impressive  list  of  speakers  was 
Governor  Melvln  H.  Evans,  who  told  Mrs. 
Gardine  "M  there  were  many  more  like  you 
today,  tlie  world  will  be  different."  Also  ad- 
dressing the  gathering  were  Education  Com- 
nussloner  Dr.  Harold  Haizllp,  St.  Croix"  act- 
ing Administrative  Assistant,  Rudolph  ShvU- 
terbrandt;  Mrs.  Elena  L.  Christian  and  special 
guest  speaker  Dr.  Elam  Hertzler,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion m  Washington,  DC. 

The  speeches  refreshed  the  minds  of  many 
is  to  the  type  of  teacher  Mrs.  Gardine  was. 
devoted  and  dedicated,  never  giving  up  in 
spite  of  the  constant  struggle  which  began 
way  back  when  It  was  work  without  pay  and 
funds  running  out. 

The  guest  of  honor  received  very  many  gifts 
but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most 
lasting  was  the  naming  of  Christiansted 
Grammar  School  In  her  honor. 

In  her  remarks  to  her  guests,  Mrs.  Gardine 
said,  "I  did  It  all  through  these  years,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to."  She  explained  that  was 
the  reason  why  she  kept  on  coming  back 
although  there  were  so  many  hardships,  and 
yet  today  she  emphasizes  "I  have  no  regrets." 

She  said  she  hoped  to  work  a  little  at  the 
College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  because  her  In- 
terest will  always  be  In  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mrs.  Gardme  has  four  chUdren,  three  of 
which  are  presently  working  In  the  main- 
land and  the  other  is  a  teacher  at  the  school. 


DUBIOUS    ACHIEV^IENT 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Wednesday.  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
spending  and  inflation  index  has  recent- 
ly been  compiled  by  a  group  called  the 
Connecticut  State  Taxpayers  Associa- 
tion. They  are  checking  the  votes  of  the 
U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives.  It 
might  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues, 
this  group  notes  those  who  do  not  just 
talk  about  fiscal  economy  but  actually 
vote  for  it.  I  wish  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing Wall  Street  Jourral  article: 
IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  2,  1974] 
Dubious    Achievement 

A  group  calling  Itself  tjje  Coionectlcut 
State  Taxpayers  Association  Is  on  to  some- 
thing. Judging  from  Its  press  release  that 
crossed  our  desk  recently.  Instead  of  limiting 
its  concern  to  state  Issues,  as  In  the  past,  the 
nonpartisan  organization  has  complied  a 
unique  Spending  and  Inflation  Index. 

The  way  It  works,  the  association  analyzed 
15  votes  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  15  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  encompassing  such 
things  as  public  works,  foreign  aid  and  mass 
transit  subsidies.  According  to  the  associa- 
tion's calculations,  the  123  Congressmen  who 
voted  for  every  measure  voted  In  effect  to 
spend  more  than  $10  billion,  a  figure  repre- 
senting about  two-thirds  of  this  year's  fed- 
eral deficit.  They,  along  with  36  Senators, 
were  given  the  association's  "Most  Infla- 
tionary  Politician  of   1974  Award." 

Ob\  lously.  votes  on  issues  are  not  really  as 
<ut-and-dried  as  all  that.  It's  possible  to 
fashion  good  arguments  for  most  of  the  30 
proposals  In  question.  Still,  the  politicians 
who  qualify  for  the  association's  award  are 
lite  most  part  precisely  those  any  reasonably 
Informed  follower  of  public  affairs  would  ex- 
pect. Moreover,  we  see  no  good  reason  why 
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the  Connecticut  group  shouldn't  rate  Con- 
gress by  Its  own  fiscal  yardstick  when  the 
ADA.  ACA,  AMA.  NEA,  COPE,  and  others 
rate  Congressmen  according  to  how  closely 
they  adhere  to  organizational  policy  lines. 

But  there  Is  a  more  Important  reason  why 
a  "Spending  and  Inflation  Index"  strikes 
us  as  potentially  useftU.  Political  democracy 
Is  so  constituted  that  the  legislators  who 
are  most  often  forced  onto  the  defensive  are 
those  who  oppose  excessive  spending  and 
who  favor  balanced  budgets — that  is,  those 
who  don't  Just  talk  about  fiscal  economy  but 
actually  vote  for  It. 

There  are  exceptions,  to  be  sure.  Certain 
congressional  districts,  even  an  occassional 
state,  vrtll  send  a  fiscally  conservative  dele- 
gation to  Washington.  And  there  are  signs 
the  public  no  longer  looks  with  quite  the 
same  favor  upon  big  spenders.  But  by  and 
large,  constituencies  are  built  and  main- 
tained by  voting  to  spend  more  and  more  on 
bigger  and  bigger  programs.  Few  politicians 
ever  lost  votes  by  dipping  their  fist  into  the 
congressional  pork  barrel. 

In  short,  a  big  spender,  who  claimed  to  be 
motivated  by  "compassion"  could  usually 
pre  all  over  a  skinflint  opponent  who  put 
"budgetary  concerns  above  social  needs."  But 
poiltical  compassion  would  probably  take  on 
a  far  different  light  If  it  came  equlpjied  with 
some  sort  of  reliable  price  tag. 


FLORIDA        PROFESSOR        HELPS 
OTHERS  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ben- 
nett family  of  Florida  is  a  proud  family. 
Diligence  and  integrity  have  been  watch- 
words for  those  who  know  the  family 
and  so  it  is  no  surprise  that  a  current 
generation  of  brothers  carry  on  a  proud 
tradition. 

All  of  my  colleagues  know  of  the  serv- 
ice which  has  been  rendered  by  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett, in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. No  man  is  more  highly  respected. 

■What  I  want  to  do  here  is  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  another  Bennett,  his  brother, 
who  has  carved  out  a  distinguished 
record  of  service  in  the  academic  world 
and  in  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Bennett  teaches  chem- 
ical engineermg  at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  Gainesville,  Fla.  I  am  proud  to 
represent  that  institution  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  particularly  proud  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  gentleman  who  has 
made  such  lasting  contributions  as  Dr. 
Bennett. 

I  think  a  recent  article  in  the  Gaines- 
ville Sun,  v.'iitten  by  student  journalist 
Randy  Bellows,  says  what  should  be 
said. 

Needless  to  say  I  am  proud  of  Dr. 
Bennett  and  doubly  proud  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  for  12  years  with 
his  brother  here  in  the  House.  As  I  said 
at  the  outset,  this  is  a  tremendous  family 
and  mankind  is  richer  because  of  their 
unselfishness: 

PRorEssoR    AT   UF   Helps   Otheks   Help 
Themselves 

(By  Randy  Bellows) 

Belohorlzonte.  Brazil,  may  never  know  it 
but  Northeast  Gainesville  Is  In  Its  debt. 

Ask  Robert  Bemiett  about  It.  Hell  only  be 
too  happy  to  explain. 
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It  was  14  years  ago  when  Bennett  first 
stepped  on  BrazUlan  soil.  The  University  of 
Florida  professor  of  engineering  had  been 
Invited  to  organize  and  begin  a  chemical 
engineering  department  at  one  of  the  na- 
tion's universities. 

"I  had  read  a  great  deal  about  Brazilian 
poverty  In  North  Americain  newspapers  and 
was  anxious  to  see  what  it  was  llice  in  Belo- 
horlzonte where  the  school  would  be,"  says 
Bennett. 

What  he  found  was  a  community  gently 
protected  by  almost  "perfect"  weather 
which  was  Its  own  shelter. 

•I  got  back  to  Gainesville  In  1962,  looked 
aroimd  and  Immediately  noticed  the  differ- 
ence," Bennett,  who  at  64  proudly  proclaims 
that  he  still  takes  the  steps  "two  at  a  time," 
continued. 

"Gainesville  didn't  have  Brazil's  weather 
and  because  of  It  many  parts  of  the  city  has 
housing  worse  off  than  In  Brazil  Itself.  I  de- 
cided that  since  I  couldn't  help  my  good 
friends  In  Brazil.  I'd  spend  my  time  working 
in  Gainesville." 

And  thus  began,  precisely  a  dozen  years 
ago,  a  neighborly  love  affair  between  Dr.  Rob- 
ert B.  Bennett — chemical  engineer,  handy- 
man, bricklayer,  banker  and  entrepreneur — 
and  a  tidy  piece  of  turf  called  Northeast 
Gainesville. 

The  clippings  lay  on  his  desk  In  an  uneven. 
Jagged  pile  but  It  takes  nary  a  moment  for 
Bennett  to  zero  In  on  the  right  one. 

"Here  It  Is,"  he  proclaims.  "Look  at  this." 
His  target  Is  a  fading  photocopy  of  Look 
Magazine's  article  announcing  Gainesville's 
selection  as  an  AU-Amerlca  city.  But  his  par- 
ticular  target   Is   the   lead   picture — that  of 
Dr.  Robert  Bennett  before  an  aging  Gaines- 
ville resident,  with  the  caption;   "A  College 
Tov.n  Where  Everybody  Gets  Involved." 
And  for  Bennett,  that's  what  It's  all  about;. 
For  the  past  10  years — on  weekends,  after 
class,  late  at  night — Bennett  has  become  both 
the  father  and  son  of  an  "adopted"  commu- 
nity, the  area  In  and  around  the  Northeasts 
Bartley  Temple,  1936  NE  8th  Ave. 

For  one  day,  almost  every  weeii,  he  slieds 
the  garb  of  a  university  professor,  dons  work- 
man's clothes,  and  goes  to  work  helping 
Northeast  Gainesville  to  build — and  rebuild— 
it -elf. 

He  has  torn  down  houses,  patched  up  bath- 
room floors,  laid  concrete  porches  and  dug 
fences.  He's  gone  to  bat  for  family  services, 
found  medical  care  for  the  community's 
residents  and  become  a  won't-be-denled  citi- 
zen advocate  when  needed  services  were  not 
forthcoming. 

And  so  when  sewer  hookups  became  a 
Gainesville  reality.  It  was  not  completely  sur- 
prising that  he  poured  $2,000  of  his  own 
money  Into  an  Informal  network  of  long- 
term,  no-lnterest  loans.  Loans  made  on  trust; 
loans  paid  on  trust. 

His  Is  a  unique  situation,  a  fact  he  be- 
moans. Bvit  he  quickly  adds  that  his  work  is 
not  cliarlty,  but  the  opporttxnlty  for  a  com- 
munity to  gain  a  sense  of  confidence  all  its 
own. 

"I  will  never  take  on  a  project  unless  the 
fRtni'y  agrees  to  work  with  me,"  he  savs. 
"They  m.ay  only  mix  the  mortar  or  hatid  ine 
the  tools  but  they  have  to  be  part  of  It. 

"And  soon  they  can  do  the  work  on  their 
own.  They  know  how  to  use  the  tools  but 
more  Importantly  they  have  the  confidence 
to  know  they  can  make  something  work. 

"And  the  loans — not  only  does  It  give  thern 
a  chance  to  buy  things  they  otherwise  might 
not  be  able  to  get.  but  they  learn  to  manage 
their  own  affairs."  he  said. 

But  "helping  them  to  help  then-icClves"— a 
phra^-e  Bennett  also  has  adopted — takes  time 
and  ta'ses  trust  and  take;  money  and  that  is 
what  Bennett  bemo.ms:  that  more  individ- 
uals have  not  done  It. 

"Every  now  and  then  111  get  a  group  of 
.students  or  some  other  people  to  come  out 
on  a  project  with  me.  They'll  come  out  one 
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day  and  never  come  tpck.  Thej'  say  they've 
done  their  part. 


•But  have  they?" 
Bennett  had  reallv 


no  idea  what  he  was 


j^etting  Into  10  years  a^o  when  he  first  Joined 
Uie  Coordinated  Coimtil  of  Concerned  Citi- 
zens—a  group  of  Gain  jsville  residents. 


I  didn't  really  do 
itself.  Not  as  much  as 
people  there  who  said, 
neer,  do  you  think  yi 
houses?' 

Beinieit,  althont;h  li 


jiist   an   amateur,   ngri^cd   to   try.   Laughing 


today,  he  tells  of  the 


much  in  the  group 
the  others.  But  I  met 

•Hey,  you're  an  enpi- 
u  can  help  with  our 

nientiiig  that  he  was 


very  fir.st  Job: 


This  family  had  a  rftten  bathroom  beam. 


Jack  to  prop  up  the 
Its  still  the 

been  none  too  easv 


I  had  to  get  an  8-ton 

house  and  put  in  a  n«  w  beam 

toughest  Job  I've  had  to  do" 

But  the  others  have 
either. 

"I  got  a  request  onejtime  to  see  If  I  could 
pet  some  concrete  bl  )cks  for  a  Newberry 
church.  I  found  two  abandoned  houses  and 
the  owner  agreed  to  le(  n.c  take  it  apart  and 
use  the  materials. 

"At  first  I  Ju.st  waniel  the  blocUs.  But  -.oon 
there  were  people  all  iver,  wonting  to  help 
mo  take  down  the  louscs,  and  use  the 
materials. 

"I  went  home  and  gc  t  every  tool  I  had  and 
ga\e  it  out  mostly  to  ki  Is  and  teen-agers  who 
wanted  to  help.  We  end  ed  up  using  the  metal 
roof  to  patch  up  one  louse.  the  lumber  on 
another  and  the  com  rete  bricks  to  build 
porches,  steps  and  to  p  it  under  other  houses. 
•'Oh.  the  church  de  [-ided  it  didn^t  want 
the  bricks  after  all.  They  wanted  to  do  U 
alone. ' 

And  so  it  goes.  But  by  far  his  most  am- 
bitious etTort  has  been  n  linunrial  aid  to  the 
cummunity's  residents. 

Beginning  simply  a.s  an  informal  way  to 
help  a  dozen  people  pay  for  their  .sewer 
hookups,  Bennett  estinlates  that  he  has  now 
loaned  out  some  $4,00(   .<ince  late  1!>69. 

And  it  hasn't  all  gone  for  .sewers  eirlicr: 
Refrigerators,  second-hand  trucks,  tool.';, 
bathroom  installations  fencing  material— •'! 
could  go  on  all  day,"  1  e  says.  All  have  been 
paid  with  Bennett's  fliiancing. 

Often  the  money  dcx  s  not  come  back  very 
quickly.  Rather,  it  is  usually  torturously 
slow  in  returning  to  Bennetts  wallet— $5  a 
week  for  some,  $15  a  y  ;ar  for  others. 

"But  In  the  end  I've  jotten  it  all  back."  he 
says.  "I  haven't  lost  a  dime.  And  you  know 
why?  Its  because  of  tri|st.  When  these  people 
find  they  can  trust  yiu.  you  find  you  can 
trust  them.  1 

"And  once  you  get  io  know  these  people, 
you  could  never  find  ajbetter  friend." 

That's  part  of  the  reason  Bennett  does  it. 
But  there  Ls  more.  Tliere  is  something  else. 
"People  need  to  see  ffisults  from  what  they 
do,"  he  explains.  "A  m»n  publishes  a  book — 
it  takes  a  long  time  defore  the  letters  and 
reviews  start  coming  Ins 

"But  this  work  is  didtrent.  It  Is  so  gratify- 
ing to  see  the  Immediately  good  results  that 
come  from  this.  To  fetl  that  you've  really 
helped  someone,  even  td  only  help  repair  the 
door." 

And  that's  why — alihjugh  Bennett  sits  on 
•iiv  nunioer  of  commun  ity  service  communi- 
ties— his  biggest  joy  lomes  frcm  •'seeing 
things  done,  from  gel  Ling  out  there  and 
working  with  the  people  " 

And  although  he's  goi  ig  on  C5.  he  Is  not  yet 
ready  to  stop. 

Sprliely  and  agile  wilh  thin,  wire  rim.'iied 
glasses  (the  original  kind),  he  explained: 
"The  longer  I  do  it,  the  longer  111  be  able  lo 
do  it.  I  expect  to  keep  it  going  as  long  as 
I'm  here  and  am  physically  able  to  do  the 
v^ork.  J 

"For  you  see.  its  the  human  reaction  that 
counts,  that's  most  ljn{:ortant.  The  chemical 
reaction  and  phv^lcal  r 'action  are  nice.  But 
it's  the  human  beinj  that  is  the  niobt 
puT'.^ling.  And  the  mo.s|  satisfying. •• 
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And  with  those  words  the  University  of 
Florida  professor  of  chemical  engineering 
turned  back  to  his  work;  ordering  some 
equipment  for  the  cheml.stry  lab. 


EURSAUCRATIC  CASE  FOH  Z003? 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or    ■iOViil    C.\ROLIN.\ 

IN  I'lIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne<fdciy,  October  2,  1974 

Ml-.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
column  by  John  Chamberlain  has  gen- 
erated much  intere.st  in  legislation  pend- 
ing before  Congress  which  would  have 
an  impact  on  the  Nation's  zoological 
parks.  I  understand  that  the  column  ap- 
peared in  more  than  100  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

In  his  column.  Mr.  Chamberlain  quotes 
at  length  from  observations  made  by  Mr, 
John  Mehrtcns,  director  of  our  very  fine 
Coliuiibia  Zoological  Park  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district.  Mr,  Mehrtens  is 
widely  knov.n  and  higlily  regarded  in 
zoological  circles  throughout  the  Nation 
and  iiis  views  merit  careful  considera- 
tion. They  will  also  be  of  great  interest 
and  I  would  like  to  .share  them  with  my 
colleagues.  I  am  therefore  happy  to  in- 
clude a-  ti  part  of  ray  remarks  the  article 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Tuesday,  Sep- 
lembor  17,  1974.  The  article  follows: 
BvREAUC  RATir  C.*sr  FOR  Zoos? 
(  3y  John  Chamberlain) 

'I'h'M-e  i-i  a  move  on  i.i  Congress  to  fcderal- 
i>'e  the  zoo;;.  Nov.-.  really! 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  veil  meant.  But  if 
the  wild  animals  of  North  America  could  be 
interviewed  on  the  subject  of  the  federal 
Boverimien»^  as  niusem.iid.  one  would  surely 
be  deafened  by  a  hiden\is  concatenation  of 
yelps,  8cr»-eches,  yowls,  and  barkings,  all 
sounding  tlieir  objections. 

The  noble  Department  of  the  Interior,  Is 
supposed  to  be  the  keeper  of  wildlife  on  pub- 
lic lands.  But  not  so  long  ago  it  was  planting 
someth.lnp  called  "1080"  in  explosive  car- 
tridges. Topped  off  with  bait,  or  an  appealing 
scent,  the  carti-ldge  would  be  nibbled  at  by 
a  coyote.  The  explosive  would  drive  the 
"1080"  down  the  coyote's  throat  and  he  would 
die  in  agony. 

Livestock  owners  can  make  a  good  case 
that  the  coj-otes  are  vermin,  but  the  trouble 
with  1080"  is  that  it  also  appealed  to  kit 
foxes,  bobcats,  pumas,  and  even  domesticated 
dogs.  Hoping  to  find  a  less  indiscriminate 
killer.  Interior  has  substituted  sodium  cy- 
anide for  'lOSO."  But  the  kit  foxes  and  pumas 
are,  aceordnig  to  disinterested  reports,  still 
dying  along  with  the  coyotes. 

The  Golden  Eagle  supposedly  counts  on 
our  Wabhlngton  nursemaids  for  survival. 
But  if  a  rancher  .shoots  a  Golden  Eagle  over 
his  own  acres  from  an  airplane  on  the  theo- 
ry that  his  calves  aie  endangered,  nothing 
i.s  doiie  at)out  it. 

The  reason  for  protecting  sheep  and  cattle 
from  wild  predators  i.s  economic  and  is  not 
to  be  condecnned  out  of  hnnd  in  a  world 
that  is  shor'i,  of  protein.  But  what  the  history 
of  feder.'\l  coyote  control  proves  is  that  Wash- 
i.igtoi!  is  iilways  subject  to  pre.s.'-ure  groups. 
0:ily  a  dictatoiship  could  change  that,  and 
who  wani,s  a  dictatorship?  If  tiie  zoos  of  the 
nation  were  lo  be  federalized,  the  humane 
societies  would  surely  dominate  the  pressure 
on  whatever  .wo  bureacracy  happened  to  be 
bet  up  by  the  White  House. 

Well,  '.vliat  woxild  be  wTonp  about  that?  Let 
,Ti)hii  M-hr'.cns    who  ruiis  the  verv  success- 
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ful  Columbia  Sotjloglcal  Gardens  In  Colum- 
bia, S.C.,  tell  you  what  Is  wrong. 

The  average  save-the-anlmals  American 
liC  says,  is  a  biological  Illiterate,  and  his  reac- 
tion is  always  emotional.  This  illiterate  de- 
plores it  when  a  cheetah  is  taken  from  its 
nptlve  habitat  in  South  Africa,  or  when  an 
Indian  tiger  Is  wrenched  from  his  home  in 
t^-e  Indiaii  jungle.  But  the  truth  Is  that,  in 
1  he  not  so  distant  future,  the  cheetalis  and 
ludinn  tieers  may  very  well  owe  their  e.i;isi. 
eni'e  to  protected  zoo  breeding  banks. 

•  Habitat  destruction,"  says  Mehrtens,  "is 
remor;.ele?:s  everywhere,  and  in  South  Africa 
tv.e  chectph  is  regarded  rs  vermin  to  be  ex- 
terminated." 

The  Mehrtens'  .•Jtatisllc:  are  ominous.  A 
f'-'v-  years  a-o  there  v.-ere  40,000  tigers  in 
India:  tod.iy  th.e  ntimber  has  dwindled  to 
l,8uo.  There  nre  more  registered  Siberian 
ti^iers  ):i  yoos  thnn  la  the  whole  of  Siberia. 
The  In^t  wild  Ballnese  tiger  was  recently  shot 
by  a  nonchrr.  So  the  Balinese  tiger  is  now  ex- 
lh;ct  .'.imply  because  nobody  had  taken  a  pair 
c/ut  of  their  r.atlve  habitat  for  a  Western  zoo. 
One  of  three  orangutans  are  now  born  in 
ca-jtivi^y,  a-!  are  two  of  every  four  gorillas.  As 
for  the  .Ifricnn  lion,  50  yeai's  hence  he  will 
be  luckv  to  be  living  a  game  park. 

Mehrtens"  point  is  that  zoos  are  merciful 
r-s  well  as  r.-^efui,  pro'-tded.  of  course,  they  are 
well  run.  In  a  period  of  Inflation,  Congress, 
I'no  It  would  surely  be  responsive  to  the  emo- 
tional pres.sures  of  the  humane  societies, 
would  hardlv  be  willing  to  provide  money  to 
make  tiie  /oos  better  or  to  build  up  their 
iirreding  banks  of  endangered  .species. 

nather  than  have  a  timorous  and  poorly 
funded  Washington  bureaucracy  running  our 
/•oos  for  the  103  million  people  who  visit 
tn.-^m  in  a  year,  and  doing  the  usual  sloppy 
federal  job  of  It.  Mehrtens  would  have  the 
American  As.sociatlon  of  Zoological  Parks  and 
Aquariums  take  the  responsibility  for  the 
nuhnal  show  much  as  the  doctors  and  the 
lawyers  provide  professional  competence  for 
their  own  ranks. 

Washington  has  run  the  U.S.  currency  into 
tho  ;;ro\'iid.  dcvast.\ti:ig  thousands  of  human 
beiny.s.  Why.  then,  .sliould  it  be  trusted  to 
keep  tlie  anhmis  hnppy? 


OILMAN  SEEKS  FREEDOM  FOR 
UKRAINIANS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terests of  expressing  our  Nation's  hu- 
manitarian concern,  I  am  today  joining 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring 
a  concurrent  resolution  with  the  Senate 
.seeking  the  freedom  of  two  imprisoned 
Ukrainians,  Valentyn  Moi'oz,  a  38-year- 
old  historian,  and  Leonid  Plyushch,  a  34- 
year-old  mathematician. 

These  two  prominent  Ukrainian  intel- 
lectuals who  are  incarcerated  in  a  prison 
near  Moscow,  are  reported  to  be  sub- 
jetted  to  extreme  physical  harm  because 
of  their  protests  against  the  inhumane 
and  illegal  conditions  of  their  confine- 
ment and  for  their  continued  pleas  for 
constitutional  rights  of  national  identity, 
national  language  and  freer  cultural  ex- 
pression. 'Valentyn  Moroz  began  a  hunger 
strike  in  prot€st  against  solitary  confine- 
ment on  July  1  and  his  condition  is  re- 
ported  to  be  deteriorating  rapidly. 

I  am  appealing  to  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  supporting  this  resolution  of  con- 
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oressional  concern  to  bring  international 
cognizance  that  by  these  transgressions 
ihe  Soviet  Government  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian SSR  are  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
to  which  they  are  signatory  parties. 

This  resolution,  expressing  our  desire 
!)  ap'ply  the  standards  of  human  justice 
;'nd  human  rights  so  common  to  all  of 
as.  urses  the  President  to  use  appropri- 
ate means  to  request  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  release  Mr.  Moroz  and  Mr. 
Plyushch,  permitting  them  and  their  im- 
mediate families  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  country  of  their 
choice. 

Our  Nation  must  continue,  with  relent- 
less resolve,  to  safeguard  basic  human 
ri'ghts  for  the  suffering  and  for  the  per- 
secuted, wherever  they  may  be  found. 


TAX  REFORM  VIA  FOOLPROOF 
MINIMUM    INCOME  TAX 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2.  1974 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  an  appointment  by 
you,  which  I  greatly  appreciate,  I  at- 
tended last  week  a  couple  of  the  warm- 
up  sessions  preceding  President  Ford's 
economic  "summit"  conference.  I  would 
like  to  report  back  to  Members  of  the 
House  an  important  point  I  raised  there, 
because  I  believe  it  is  one  that  has  not 
been  given  in  this  Chamber  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves. 

I  sat  through  a  briefing  by  officials  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
who,  unfortunately,  appear  to  feel  that 
the  main  road  out  of  the  economic  mess 
we  find  ourselves  in  is  through  cuts  in 
the  Federal  budget — no  matter  what  the 
human  cost. 

These  officials  did  not  seem  at  all  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  budget  cutting 
would  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  exist- 
ing domestic  programs,  such  as  in  the 
areas  of  health  and  pollution,  and  pre- 
cluding the  promulgation  of  much- 
needed  new  programs  in  these  areas. 

If  fiscal  stability  is  one  answer  to  our 
economic  problems,  then,  I  submit,  there 
is  another  way  to  achieve  this  goal.  An 
alternative  to  cutting  Government 
spending  is  to  increase  Government  rev- 
enues, and  this  we  can  accomplish 
through  meaningful  and  effective  tax  re- 
form. 

Whenever  we  try  to  achieve  tax  re- 
form in  this  Congress,  we  find  ourselves 
bogged  down  at  every  loophole,  battling 
special  interests  tooth  and  nail  at  every 
comma  and  semicolon.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  avoid  much  of  this 
strife  and  find  a  shortcut  to  tax  reform 
by  making  an  end  run  around  the  loop- 
holes. 

The  way  to  do  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  enact  a  foolproof  minimum  income 
tax  with  no  escape  hatch  for  wealthy 
individuals  who  manipulate  their  invest- 
ments in  such  a  way  that  they  are  left 
with  tax-free   incomes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  distin- 
enished  colleague,  the  Honorable  Brock 
Adams  has  already  pointed  out  to  us,  402 
Americans  with  incomes  of  $100,000  a 
year  or  more  paid  no  income  taxes  at  all. 
Because  of  situations  like  this,  we  en- 
acted a  so-called  minimum  tax  in  1969, 
before  I  became  a  member  of  this  body. 
The  idea  wa.<:  to  make  sure  that  everyone 
would  pay  his  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  Government.  But  it  turns  out  row 
that  even  the  1969  provision  in  the  code 
is  full  of  loopholes.  We  have  had  enough 
time  to  close  them,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  us  to  wait  any  longer.  We  ought 
to  have  action  on  H.R.  968,  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1973,  which  so  far  has  got 
nonhere.  Introduced  by  our  learned 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Henry  Reuss, 
this  bill  numbers  me  as  one  of  its  many 
cosponsors.  It  contains  a  title  VIII  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  minimum  tax. 

I  realize  that  our  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
this  very  important  topic,  and  I  urge 
its  members  to  follow  through  with  some 
concrete  legislative  proposals.  This  could 
be  a  very  worthwhile  undertaking  be- 
caiise  I  have  seen  estimates  which  hold 
that  we  could  pick  up  as  much  as  $4 
billion  'n  additional  revenues  annually 
by  restructuring  the  minimum  tax. 

This  would  not  only  be  profitable;  it 
would  be  fair. 

To  encourage  discussion  of  this  issue, 
I  append  here,  as  an  example  of  what 
could  be  done,  an  excerpt  from  the  testi- 
mony of  tax  authority  Kenneth  A.  Gold- 
man, who  appeared  recently  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  recom- 
mend to  my  coUagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
they  closely  peruse  the  portion  of  the 
testimony  which  follows: 

Excerpt  From  the  Testimony  of  Kenneth  A. 
Goldman 

m.     THE     MINIMUM     TAX 

A.  Rationale  vndcrlying  the  7nini7mnn  tax 
The  "minimum  lax  for  tax  preferences" 
was  enacted  In  1969  as  one  response  to  the 
disclosure  that  154  taxpayers  with  adjusted 
gross  Incomes  in  excess  of  $200,000  has  paid 
no  tax.  Its  objective  was  to  bring  within 
the  tax  base  the  principal  items  of  income 
(direct  or  Indirect)  not  taxed  under  the 
"regular"  tax  base.  In  particular,  it  was  an 
attempt  to  achieve  to  some  degree  the  fol- 
lowing goals: 

(1)  Assurance  that  each  person  or  cor- 
poration above  a  minimum  Income  level  con- 
tribute meaningfully  to  the  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment; 

(2)  Imposition  of  a  significant  tax  on 
persons  otherwise  paying  a  relatively  smaller 
share  of  taxes  than  those  similarly  situated; 

(3)  Reduction  of  the  disparity  of  tax  bur- 
dens among  persons  having  similar  economic 
Incomes: 

(4)  Imposition  of  a  meaningful  tax  upon 
those  who  accumulate  so  many  tax  prefer- 
ences that  they  pay  little  or  no  regular  tax; 

(5)  Increa-sed  revenue;  and 

(6)  Reduction  of  the  attractiveness  of  "tax 
shelter  deals". 

It  is  painfully  self-evident  that  the  mini- 
mum tax,  as  enacted,  has  accomplished  vir- 
tually none  of  these  goals.  Let  me  emphasize 
however,  that  the  fallvire  Is  not  due  to  the 
concept  or  structure  of  the  minimum  tax, 
btit  rather  to  some  very  specific  inadequacies 
that  are  readily  identlfla'ole  and  easily  cor- 
rected. As  presently  enacted,  the  minimum 
tax  does  not  produce  a  meaningful  tax  con- 
tribution from  those  affected  by  Sections 
56-58  of  the  Code.  Consider,  for  example,  a 
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married  Individual  whose  income  consists 
only  of  $300,000  of  capital  gains.  His  "regu- 
lar'" tax  on  this  $300,000  would  be  $76,980 
(an  effective  rate  of  25.66%)  and  his  mini- 
mum tax  would  amount  to  $4,302  (an  effec- 
tive rate  of  1.43'-  ).  The  minimum  tax  has 
resulted  In  less  than  I'^'r  tax  burden!  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  com- 
bined effective  tax  rate  on  this  $300,000  is 
27.09'-;  and  a  wage  earner  reaches  a  mar- 
ginal rate  of  28'-  at  only  $16,000  of  taxable 
income  and  an  effective  rate  of  27 '>  at  only 
about  $32,000."  In  other  words,  the  wage 
earner  with  $32,000  of  salary  pays  taxes  at 
about  the  same  effective  rate  as  aii  individual 
trith  $300,000  of  capital  gains  income,  even 
including  the  minimuTn  tax  as  now  imposed. 
(This,  of  course,  does  not  even  deal  with  an 
individual  earning  tax-exempt  income  who 
pays  no  taxes  whatsoever,  since  "tax  prefer- 
ences" do  not  include  tax-exempt  interest 
Income.) 

The  examples  apjjended  to  this  statement 
demonstrate  that  even  with  the  minimum 
tax,  there  is  no  equality  of  tax  treatment  for 
taxpayers  similarly  situated.  Five  individuals, 
each  with  a  real  Income  of  $300,000.  pay  taxes 
at  effective  rates  ranking  from  0%  to  60%. 
And  for  the  three  individuals  who  have  in- 
come not  Included  in  the  tax  base,  the  min- 
imum tax  as  now  structured  imposes  tax  at 
effective  rates  of  0%,  O'Tc  and  1.43%. 

The  minimum  tax  has  had  little  effect  on 
either  the  structuring  or  marketability  of 
tax  shelter  deals.  The  volume  of  tax  shelter 
syndications  would  appear  to  have  markedly 
Increased  since  1969;  and  the  effect  of  the 
mlnimtim  tax  is  typically  discussed  only 
briefly  In  a  paragraph  tucked  In  the  back  of 
a  prospectus.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  Impact  Is  the  fact  that  few  taxpayers  are 
affected  by  the  minimum  tax.  For  example, 
a  taxpayer  having  $100,000  of  taxable  in- 
come wUl  not  have  to  pay  any  minimum  tax 
until  he  has  more  than  $75,000  of  stock  op- 
tion spread  or  realized  more  than  $425,000 
of  capital  gain. 

It  Is  thus  evident  that  the  minimum  tax 
as  presently  imposed  has  not  achieved  the 
goals  origineJly  set.  It  Is  equally  clear,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  these  goals  can  be 
achieved — or  nearly  achieved — In  the  frame- 
work of  retaining  those  tax  subsidies  desired 
by  Congress  by  making  three  specific  changes. 

B.  The  Minimum  tax  base 
The  basic  theory  underlying  the  minimum 
tax  is  to  bring  into  an  additional  tax  base 
those  Items  of  tax  preference  which  Congress 
had  intentionally  decided  should  remain  as 
subsidies  In  the  "regular"'  tax  system.  It  is 
not  at  all  Inconsistent  to  take  the  position 
that  while  certain  tax  subsidies  are  desirable, 
a  taxpayer  who  takes  advantage  of  such  sub- 
sidies in  an  excessive  amount  or  who  reduces 
his  tax  contribution  to  a  less  than  relatively 
meaningful  amount  should  be  required  to  In- 
clude such  excess  in  a  tax  base.  The  purpose 
is  not  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  tax  sub- 
sidy, except  in  those  cases  in  which  tax- 
payers take  undue  advantage  of  such  sub- 
sidies through  excessive  accumulation. 

To  achieve  a  meaningful  minimum  tax  the 
Items  of  tax  preference  must  be  expanded  to 
include  till  major  tax  subsidies.  Only  t^en 
can  Congress  assure  the  average  taxpaver 
that  no  person  or  entity  is  reducing  or  elim- 
inating his  tax  by  excessive  accumulation  of 
such  subsidies,  and  that  persons  with  similar 
"real"  economic  Incomes  are  bearing  similar 
tax  burdens.  Out  of  the  numerous  subsi- 
dies granted  through  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  only  9  items  are  Included  in  the  mi"- 
tmum  tax  base;  and  of  these  9  items,  onlv 
five"  have  general  application.  The  other  4 
items  ^re  important  tax  preferences,  and 
must  be  recognized  as  such,  but  basically 
affect  only  specific  businesses.' 

To  actually  achieve  what  the  average  tax- 
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payer  thinks  Is  achJe*d  by  "the  minimum 
tax",  the  tax  preferei  ce  base  must  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  the  :  olloulng: 

( 1 )  Tax-exempt  int  'rest  income. — To  the 
extent  that  Congress  1  absldes  those  persons 
who  Invest  In  munlcl  lal  bonds,  this  is  the 
clearest  Item  of  prefe  rence  that  should  be 
included  In  the  mlnln  um  tax  base.  As  seen 
In  the  appended  exaniles.  the  Individual  or 
c-orporailon  recelvlngf  $300,000  of  real  In- 
come from  this  souroe  pays  a  tax  of  0%. 
while  his  counterpart  Swage  earner  pavs  tax 
1  :  an  effective  rale  of  J47,35''  and  marelnal 
rate  of  SO'/o."  Even  if  ^he  federal  subsidy  Is 
reduced,  as  advocated  n  prior  panel  discus- 
sions, whatever  subsld  s'  remains  should  be 
included  as  a  tax  pref  trance,  unless  the  ex- 
emption Is  eliminated  ultosether. 

(2)  Intangible  drill  ni  and  dfrelopmen- 
rosts. — The  ability  to  expense  that  which 
investors  In  other  bu  Inesses  must  caplral- 
Ize  is  a  clear  and  In'  entlonal  tax  subsidy. 
There  can  be  no  mis  ake  that  the  advan- 
tages of  boih  tax  de.  erral  and  conversion 
of  ordinary  deductions  to  caplt.al  gain  are  tax 
preferences  provided  I  y  the  ability  to  ex- 
pense intangible  driUi  ig  costs.  This  prefer- 
ence is  perhaps  the  single  blgge;;t  factor  re- 
lied upon  by  the  nunferous  oil  exploration 
tax  syndications,  and  Jet  It  is  not  Included 
as  an  item  of  tax  prefertnce. 

(3)  Foreign  tax  creiit — Companies  pay- 
ing taxes  to  foreign  governments  are  given 
a  doUar-for-dollar  cretjlt  against  their  U.S. 
Income  taxes;  "  where4s.  taxpayers  In  the 
U.S.  are  given  only  tax'.deductlons  for  taxes 
paid  to  state  and  locc^  governments.  This 
difference  In  treatment-f-and  consequent  tax 
subsidy — should   be  a  tax  preference. 

(4)  Farm  losses. — Aa  with  expenslnc;  In- 
tangible drilling  costs  iid  the  a  illtty  to  use 
accelerated  depreclatlod,  current  deciuctlbtl- 
Uy  of  most  agricultural  costs  enable  a  tax- 
payer slgnlflcantlv  to  defer  his  tax.  As  Is  dls- 
cus.-ied  later,  the  provisions  in  the  regula- 
tions allowlnc  current;  deductibility  were 
originally  promulgated  |o  help  small  farm- 
ers avoid  accounting  problems.  Thev  have 
resulted,  however,  in  |he  pro'lferatlon  of 
giant  farming  syndicaticiis.  Section  lasi  was 
enacted  In  an  attempt  la  correct  this  abuse. 
However,  the  provisions  of  Section  1251  do 
not  deal  with  deferral,  but  only  with  con- 
version of  ordinary  lnc<  me  to  capital  gain. 
As  in  other  areas,  defe  mil  here  is  clearly 
a  tax  subsidy  and  shou  d  be  treated  as  an 
Item  of  tax  preference. 

(5)  Apprcr-iation  on  property  donated  to 
charity. — By  don;\:ing  a  ipreclatcd  propcrtv 
to  charity,  a  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  deduct 
from  his  Income  propertj  and  gain  on  whlrh 
he  paid  no  tax.  Tlie  ta:  payer  has  di'^poscd 
of  the  property  in  an  »vent  which  should 
trigger  recognition  of  gafc,  p.irtlcularly  since 
the  disposition  gives  rise  to  a  deduction 
which  Includes  the  amour t  of  the  appre?ia 
tlo:i.  This  Is  unllk-e  othefl  taxpayprs  who  dis 
pose  of  appreciated  proplrty  ar.d  pay  tax  on 
;he  appreciRtloi.  The  failure  to  Inolude  thl, 
appreciation  in  the  tax  Ifi'^e,  while  still  rcc 
ognizlng  the  apprp;latlo 
charitable  deduction.  Is 

(6)  Li/c  in-urance 
fimouni.s  of  "re.il  income 
the  lax  base  when  recelv 
nroceeds.  In  mary  case.i, 
niodesn  and  In  such  event  would  fall  with 
In  the  $30  000  flo..r;  but  li  son»e  cases,  these 
proceed.s  can  be  quite  .sig  liflcant,  do  repre- 
sent untaxed  Iticame,  aid  ."Should  be  l.i- 
cli'.dcd  as  a  tax  preference. 

(7)  Prepaid  expenses  no]  rcqvirpd  /or  vuHcl 
biifjiiiess  purposr^.— As  no  ed  above,  prepay- 
mtni.s  or  accelerated  deductions  constitute  a 
direct  tax  .subsidy  by  profldiug  a  deferral  of 
la-xes.  In  sonie  ch;Cs,  piT-pkynient  of  expenses 
»s  rpquirsd  by  bu.-'iness  Conditions;  and  In 
.>:u-.h  in=!Uiues  no  federal  subsidy  is  received. 
ITowever,  taxpayers  oftei  i  attempt  to  defer 
taxes  by  prepayment  of  ?xpense3  thnt  ordl- 
auirliy  woiilrt  net  be  paldluntil  r.  subsequent 


for  calculating  the 
direct  tax  si.b.sid'-. 
prccceds  — Sizable 
are  excluded  from 
as  life  InsuraPi^o 
he.se  ajiiounts  are 
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year.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  buc- 
cessfuUy  attacked  such  attempts  In  some 
cases,  but  has  Ignored,  permitted  or  been 
unsuccessful  In  others.  Por  example,  tn  nu- 
merous real  e.^ate  tax  shelter  syndications, 
one  year's  Interest  Is  prepaid  In  reliance  upon 
the  leeway  provided  In  Revenue  Ruling  68- 
643.  Typically,  this  Is  not  a  requirement  of 
the  lender.  If  a  prepayment  is  permitted,  and 
a  tax  deferral  thus  attained,  the  amount  of 
the  prepayment  (where  not  required  by 
business  conditions)  ought  to  be  subject  to 
the  mlnhniun  tax. 

(8)  Research  and  development  co<tts. — As 
with  Intangible  drilling  costs,  the  Code 
.■specifically  permits  research  and  develop- 
ment costs,  which  would  ordinarily  be  cap- 
italized for  accounting  purposes,  to  be  cur- 
rently deducted.  This  Is  a  epeclflc  tax  sub- 
sidy, grants  a  tax  deferral  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  should  be  an  item  of  tax  preference.  In 
this  Instance,  It  may  be  th-.t  the  taxpayer 
has  no  Income  and  therefore  ha"^  a  net  oper- 
ating loss;  if  so,  the  e^infng  structure  of  the 
minimum  tax  would  enable  the  minimum 
tax  to  be  deferred  until  income  Is  achieved 
or  at  least  until  the  IcK-oes  produced  are  able 
to  bo  used  against  such  income. 

C  The  rate  o/  f^e  mi-'iniuT:!  tax 
The  minimum  tax  Is  Intended  to  Impose  a 
mer.nlngful  tax  burden  on  Items  of  Income 
not  otherwise  included  In  the  tax  base.  Its 
poal.  accordl'  gly.  Is  to  atdf-mpt  'o  equalize 
the  tax  burden  of  .similarly  situated  persons 
and  to  rerpilre  most  t:ixn:i'.ei-s  to  "ontrlbute 
meaningfully  to  the  cots  of  Government. 
The  Inwpft  tox  rate  under  the  "regulnr"  tax 
Is  14'",.  and  this  rate  applies  to  taxable  In- 
come from  $i,no  to  $1."00,  On  the  other 
hand,  a  person  could  have,  for  example, 
$300,0(X)  of  tax  preference  Items  and  his  tax 
rate  on  thee  preference":  is  only  lO'v!  .'■■ 

The  existence  of  such  a  low  rate  of  tax 
violates  at  least  two  T>rinfjlp!es  and  goalb: 
Klrst,  it  ignores  the  c  m-^pt  of  n  progressive 
Income  tax  system  Se-on-'.  rarely,  if  ever, 
doe-  It  lmpn«-e  a  s'tgnTicrtnt  or  meaningful 
relative  tn;;  burden  .A-  seen  In  the  apnen'ied 
example  of  $300,000  of  capital  gains,  the 
minimum  tax  by  itself  re«u'ts  \n  a  tax  p.>y- 
mcnt  of  only  84,302.  or  I  ^3^  of  the  8300.000 
canl'.-'l  g:-.!ns."  This  Is  particularly  egregious 
V.I  en  one  con-lders  that  the  taxpayer  who 
has  been  the  recipient  of  a  very  significant 
subsidy  frnm  the  government  is  mai'lng  such 
a  r»l8M'e'r  smpll  contrlbuticn  toward  Its 
cost- . 

Accirdlngly.  Congrpss  Eho;ild  Incomorate 
t\  slldttig  rcale,  progressis-e  rate  of  tax  into 
the  minimt'm  tax  system  It  world  seem  an- 
"ronriate  at  least  that  rates  equal  to  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  rates  In  the  Tegu- 
lar" tax  system  he  used;  that  Is,  from  T",- 
to  35';  .  Only  then  can  the  average  taxpayer 
b'lle-e  that  all  persons  are  paying  a  mean- 
ingful amount  of  tax.  If  this  suggested  rate 
si.ruct-Te  is  effected,  the  .S30.000  floor  could 
be  left  intact  so  thai  the  minimum  tax  would 
reich  only  those  who  acctimnlate  a  larcre 
amount  of  federpl  tax  subsidies.  Pcen  thenri 
might  point  out.  the  tax  subsidies  Intended 
and  enacted  by  Congress  would  remptn  qtiite 
ef'e.-tlve  even  fdr  those  who  accumulated 
preferrnces  in  excess  of  (530,000  e.ich  year. 
D.  Vdiiction  for  taxes  paid 

PiThaps  t!ie  most  illogical  and  self-defeat- 
ing part  of  the  present  minimum  tax  struc- 
ture Is  the  deduction  allowable  for  "regu- 
lar" taxes  paid.  The  reason  a  minimum  tax 
la  t;eeaert  is  that  th?  taxpayer  has  anuissed 
certain  items  oi  income  which  he  has  not 
Included  In  the  regular  tax  base.  These  ex- 
cluded items  stand  apart  from,  and  In  addi- 
tion to.  the  Items  normally  taxed.  The  rea- 
son the  t.'.xpayer  is  subject  to  the  minimum 
tax  Is  that  his  "regular"  tax  is  too  low  In 
relati{)n  to  his  real  Income  because  of  the 
tax  preferetces;  to  give  him  credit  for  thl.s 
relatively  low  tax  buraen  makes  little  sense. 
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The  tax  on  included  Income  Is  simply  vin- 
related  to  the  tax  on  excluded  Items  of  tax 
preference. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  lea.st  one  state— 
California — has  enacted  a  minimum  tax 
without  the  deduction  for  "regular"  taxej 
paid.  Even  though  the  California  minimum 
tax  rate  is  only  2'/^";  compared  to  the  fed- 
eral  minimum  tax  rate  of  10'/,  In  a  great 
many  cases  the  California  mUilmum  tax  lu- 
bility  is  greater  than  the  same  taxpayer's 
federal  minimum  tauc  burden.  This  result  Is 
because  of  Cr.llfornln's  refusal  to  Include  the 
illogical  deduction  for  regular  taxes  paid. 
E.    The  $.10,000  floriT 

Assumiuti    that    the    changes    advocated 
above  are  wholly  or   partially  adopted,  the 
$30,000  preference  floor  ought  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  same  level    While  there  is  no 
magic  tn  that  number,  an  Individual  accu- 
mulating less  than  that  amount  of  tax  pref- 
erences (particularly  with  an  expanded  baie 
of  tax  preferences)  has  not  abused  the  system 
of  tax  subsluics  which  presumably  the  Con- 
eress  intends.  The  purpose  of  the  floor  is  to 
exclude  from  the  minimum  tax  the  vast  m&- 
jcrity  of  taxoayers  who  have  utilized  only  a 
relative  small  dollar  amount  r>f  tax  preler- 
enccs.   For  example,   an   Individual   earning 
taxable  Income  of  $110,000  who  has  tax  pref- 
erence items  of  $10,000  still  pays  tax  at  an 
effective  rate  of  $38.24'';    while  the  compar- 
able $110,000  wage  earner  with  no  f^references 
pays  an  effective  rate  of  42.78 ^  .  Clearly,  the 
minimum  tax  is  Intended  to  reach  those  who 
are  paying  taxes  at  a  dls  roportirnately  low 
effective  rate  as  compared  w  1th  others  slml- 
Kirly  situated  (as  In  the  examples  appended). 
F.  Stock    optiojis 
The   inclusion  as  a  tax  pref-  rence  of  the 
".ipreac!"  in  stock  options  between  the  fair 
market  value  at  th.e  time  of  exercise  and  the 
exciv:lse   price   Is   ar.proprlate.    However,  the 
t  mlng  of  the  payment  of  the  tax  produces 
har^h  results.  This  Is  the  on'y   tax  prefer- 
entje  item  In  which  there  Is  no  Item  of  real- 
ized income  (or  deduction  from  other  real- 
ize J  Income) .  Instead,  the  taxpayer  must  pay 
a  tax  on  Income  he  has  yet  to  receive;  and 
he  may  even  be  in  a  position  whereby,  uuder 
the  tiecurities  laws,  he  cannot  dispose  of  the 
s^ock  to  pay  the  tax. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  that  the  follow- 
ing correction  be  made:  While  the  tax  should 
be  measured  at  the  time  the  option  Is  exer- 
cised.  It  should   not  be   Imposed   until  the 
stock  Is  Eold,  exchanged  or  hypothecated.  The 
pr;cc  at  which   the  stock   is  later  sold,  ex- 
chane-;>d   or   hypothecated   would   be  Irrele- 
vant   I'his  structure  for  stock  options  would 
be  .similar  to  that  now  In  effect  for  tax  pre- 
ferpnces  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  a  year  in 
which  he  has  an  operating  Io?s;  in  such  cases. 
tiie   minimum   tax   Is  payable  In   any  later 
.RAT  when  the  taxpayer  has  taxable  Income. 
G.  E fleet  on  the  maximum  tax 
Urder  Section  1348,  the  amount  of  earned 
incr.me  qualifying  for  the  preferential  BC* 
maximum  tax  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
tax  preferences  In  excess  of  $30,000.  This  In- 
terrelationship  is  Important,  and  should  b« 
letrJned.  The  maximum  tax  is  a  preference 
Itse'f,  and  its  benefits  should  be  reduced  to 
the  extent  the  taxpayer  benefits  from  tax 
preferences   within  the  regular  tax  system. 
Although  It  could  be  said  that  the  minimum 
tax  Is  thus  ha\  Ing  a  double  effect  this  would 
not  be  a  logical  concltislon.  The  tax  prefer- 
ence will  still  reduce  the  amoimt  of  tax  due 
under  the  regular  tax  system — although  not 
to  the  .same  extent  If  tlie  maximum  tax  had 
been  available — and  should   accordingly  be 
retained  in  the  minimum  tax  base,  as  Is  the 
case  under  the  present  structure.  The  Inter- 
relationship of  Sections  6«  and  1348  should 
therefore  be  left  unchanged, 

rOOTNOTSS 

"'  This  assumes,  for  purpotes  of  compari- 
son, that  the  two  taxpayers  have  no  deduc- 
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tlons  or  exemptions  from  gross  Income  other 
than  the  capital  gains  deduction, 

'  These  are  accelerated  depreciation  on 
real  property,  accelerated  depreciation  on 
net  leased  personal  property,  stock  options, 
depletion  and  capital  gains. 

'■  These  are  special  amortization  of  pollu- 
tion control  facilities,  special  amortization 
of  railroad  rolling  stock,  bad  debt  reserves 
for  banks,  and  special  amortization  of  Job 
traUilng  and  child  care  facilities. 

-These  rates  assume  the  applicability  of 
the  maximum  tax  on  earned  income  and 
would  Increase  to  60',  c  and  70 ',c,  respectively, 
if  the  maximum  tax  were  not  applicable. 

'  Within  the  limitations  Imposed  under 
Section  904. 

'"Actually,  the  rate  Is  less  than  10 Tr  be- 
cause it  applies  only  to  tax  preferences  above 
the  $30,000  floor.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
minimum  tax  on  $300,(X)0  of  total  tax  pref- 
erences equals  only  $27,0(X),  or  9lt. 

"  This  Is  due  principally  to  the  offset  for 
"regular"  taxes  paid,  the  S30,000  floor,  and 
the  10',;-  rate. 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS  ACT 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month's  agreement  through  which  the 
GSA  acknowledged  former  President 
Nixon's  ownership  of  all  his  Presidential 
papers  has  generated  criticism  from  Con- 
gi-ess,  academia,  and  the  media.  Along 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  thousands  of  fellow  citizens  through- 
out the  Nation.  I  emphatically  disagree 
with  this  decision  and  believe  it  must  not 
be  allowed  to  happen  again. 

As  the  Hartford  Courant  noted  in  a 
recent  editorial.  Presidential  papers  "be- 
long to  the  public  insofar  as  they  relate 
to  the  public's  business;  the  exceptions 
would  include  letters  of  personal  nature, 
WTitten  or  received  by  the  President  or 
members  of  his  family."  To  grant  exclu- 
sive control  over  the  papers  of  any  for- 
mer President  to  that  individual  is  con- 
trarj'  to  the  public  interest. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  recent 
months  about  the  right  of  former 
Presidents  to  their  public  papers.  In  the 
past,  these  papers  were  removed  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  President's  term,  and 
either  destroyed,  stored,  or  donated.  Over 
the  past  185  years,  the  precedent  of 
George  Washington  has  become  tradi- 
tion. Yet,  as  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Miller,  of 
George  Washington  University,  has 
pointed  out: 

There  Is  no  Supreme  Court  decision  on  this 
point.  Nor  is  there  any  statute  that  express- 
ly .states  that  Presidents  have  legal  title  to 
White  Hcuse  documents.  .  .  .  The  question 
of  title  to  White  House  docitments  has 
never  been  examined  by  Congress. 

Mr.  .'Speaker,  in  light  of  recent  devel- 
opments, it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress deal  with  this  situation.  Congres- 
Kional  scrutiny,  however,  should  not  be 
HTiitcd  to  Presidential,  or  even  Vice 
Presidential,  papers.  It  must  encompass 
the  public  papers  of  all  publicly  elected 
Federal  officials — the  Members  of  the 
House  and  of  the  other  body  Inclusive. 

Our  papers  are  valuable  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation,  because  of  the  nature  of 
our  office.  As  public  servants,  we  conduct 
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the  public's  business.  Our  papers  have 
been  prepared  by  people  on  the  payroll 
and  should  ultimately  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  public.  Article  IV  of  the  Con- 
stitution gives  Congress  the  power  to 
"make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the — property  belonging  to 
the  United  States."  In  my  estimation, 
the  public  papers,  documents,  files,  et 
cetera  of  elected  Federal  officials  are 
property  of  the  United  States  and  should 
be  treated  as  such. 

Consequently,  I  am  introducing  the 
Public  Documents  Act  of  1974.  The  bill 
stipulates  that  the  correspondence,  films, 
and  other  material  of  an  elected  officer  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
within  180  days  of  that  official's  leaving 
office.  A  President,  Vice  President,  Sena- 
tor, or  Member  of  the  House,  Delegate, 
or  Resident  Commissioner  would  relin- 
quish personal  control  of  those  docu- 
ments which  were  prepared  in  connec- 
tion \vi-,h  his  or  her  office  and  which 
would  not  have  been  prepared  had  that 
Ijoison  not  held  elective  office.  Failure  to 
comply  with  the  law  would  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  Criminal  Code.  In  the 
past  many  officials  have  deeded  or  trans- 
ferred their  papers  to  universities,  or  to 
State  or  private  libraries,  and  my  bill 
would  allow  this  practice  to  continue. 

In  speaking  of  former  President  Nix- 
on's papers,  the  Hartford  Courant 
stnted: 

Tlie  public  also  has  the  right  to  the  clear 
record  of  the  Presidency,  whether  that  rec- 
ord be  inspiring  or  depressing,  whether  It  Is 
an  example  to  be  followed  or  avoided  by 
future  Presidents. 

Th.1t  record  Is  the  ultimate  transcription, 
mooi  important  record  of  the  highest  and, 
ho|jefully,  the  mo.st  respected  office  In  the 
nation.  It  must  be  preserved:  the  public  has 
the  right  to  know  the  news  of  the  present 
administration,  and  the  historic  record  of 
past  administrations,  however  they  served 
the  people. 

Tills  sentiment  is  held  by  ni.'^ny  of  my 
constituents  and,  undoubtedly,  by  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans  throughout  our 
great  country. 

A  public  office  is  indeed  a  public  trust. 
The  documents  associated  with  our  work 
with  the  Congress  and  the  documents  of 
a  President  and  Vice  President  should 
ultimately  be  made  available  to  scholars, 
historians,  archivists,  and  other  in- 
terested citizens.  These  papers  and  films 
are  part  of  the  public  record  and  history 
or  our  Nation  and  should  be  preserved  for 
posterity.  Present  law  does  not  assure 
the  preservation  of  Presidential  papers 
and  present  law  fails  to  cover  other 
elected  officials. 

To  rectify  this  situation.  Congress  must 
pass  the  Public  Documents  Act  which  I 
introduced  today. 


CONTINUING    PLIGHT    OF    SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in   the   Congress 
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the  plight  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pikarsky  of  Tib- 
lisi,  Georgia,  U.S.S.R. 

Joseph  Pilkarsky  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1973.  His 
wife  and  child  were  permitted  to  leave, 
but  he  was  denied  permission,  and  they 
are  now  in  Israel  awaiting  his  arrival. 

Mr,  Pilkarsky  was  denied  his  visa  be- 
cause of  his  alleged  'knowledge  of  Soviet 
secrets."  This  claim  was  apparently 
based  upon  the  fact  that  he  had,  until 
1968,  served  in  the  Army,  where  he 
worked  in  a  canteen. 

I  understand  that  on  September  29 
Mr.  Pilkarsky  commenced  an  indefinite 
hunger  strike  to  bring  attention  to  his 
case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently  written 
to  Soviet  officials  requesting  their  aid 
and  consideration  in  helping  Mr.  Pil- 
karsky obtain  hLs  visa  to  allow  him  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  are  concerned  about  the  plight  for 
universal  justice  and  freedom,  and  thus 
the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews,  to  join  me 
and  do  likewise  in  an  attempt  to  rectify 
this  deplorable  situation 


THE  POLITICS  OF  IMPEACHMENT: 
WHAT  SYSTEM  IS  IT  THAT  HAS 
V/ORKED? 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  Richard  Nixon's  resigna- 
tion, the  Congress  received  congratu- 
lations and  unending  praise  for  having 
restored  public  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment. The  ponderous  procedures  of  the 
Constitution  ground  on.  slowly  but  in- 
exorably, to  protect  the  people's  rights 
and  liberties  from  a  cabal  of  men  who 
violated  the  accepted  mores  of  American 
politics. 

Such  an  analysis  may  confuse  the  spe- 
cific oiTenses  of  the  Nixon  administration 
with  the  more  basic  defects  of  the  po- 
litical system  of  which  Nixon  and  his 
cohorts  sought  to  take  advantage.  To 
more  fully  appreciate  the  limits  of  our 
accomplishment,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' careful  attention  an  article  by 
Prof.  Sheldon  Wolin  in  "The  New  York 
Review  of  Books"  of  September  19,  1974. 
Professor  Wolin  author  of  "Politics  and 
Vision,"  is  a  distingui<;hed  political  sci- 
entist on  the  faculty  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

The  article  follows : 
Prom  Jamestown  To  San  Clemente 
[Excerpted  from  a  book  review  written   by 

Sheldon  S.  Wolin  for  the  New  Tork  Review 

of  Books.  Sept.  19.  1974,  at  pp.  3-8.) 
(By  Sheldon  S.  'Wolin) 

The  special  service  which  mystification 
renders  to  pseudo  politics  is  to  deprive  us  of 
tiie  resources  of  political  memory  when  they 
are  most  needed.  Our  present  crisis  Is,  in 
the  most  fundamental  sense,  political:  it 
concerns  constitutional  power,  the  political 
virtues  of  citizens.  By  blanking  out  our  po- 
litical past,  wc  invite  solutions  that  are  dan- 
gerous beckuse  ignorant  of  all  but  the  mar- 
ket-place understanding  of  politics. 

The  original  question  of  the  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  ("How  in  the 
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world  did  we  get  fromltbe  Federalist  Papers 
to  the  edited  transcrlite?")  is  likely  to  be 
forgotten  quickly,  overlorne  by  Uie  ijnlverKal 
relief  following  Nlxon'|  resignation  and  by 
the  new  myth  which  Is  beginning  to  take 
hold  already.  The  ne*  myUi  turns  relief 
into  national  sclf-con*atiilatlon.  old  fears 
and  outrage  litto  childish  fantasies:  It  tells 
11=  that  the  near-lm^eachment  of  NIxcn 
proves  that  "the  syst^  works"  and  that, 
therefore.  It  Is  time  ft)  return  to  the  r«al 
buf^iness  cX  governme  it.  The  courts  have 
upheld  the  rule  of  la  v;  Congress  has  dis- 
charged Its  constltutla  lal  duties  In  expoBlng 
the  misdeeds  of  the  Pi  ssldeni;  a  new  pi-e.^1- 
dent  has  been  installe  1;  and  we  may  even 
expect  that,  In  1976.  th<  opposition  party  will 
peacefully  re.r^aln  the  pi  ssidency. 

Before  we  are  who  iy  numbed  by  the 
refrain  "the  system  h  is  worked,"  we  may 
want  to  raise  a  few  q;,e8tions:  What  Is  the 
sense  in  which  the  syst<  m  has  worked?  What 
system  is  It  that  has  wo  ked?  What  system  Is 
It  that  Is  working  when|for  the  first  time,  we 
now  have  a  president  *ho,  in  no  sense,  has 
been  elected;  who  is ;  ;he  hand-picked  ap- 
pointee of  the  man  :  vho  was  nearly  im- 
peached; and  who  has  :  ow  presented  us  with 
our  second  unelected  Ice  president  In  less 
than  a  year? 

The    most    common    answer    to    the    first 
question  Is  that  Nlxon  i  'as  almost  impeached 
by  the  system  prescrib*  i  In  the  law  and  the 
Constitution  and  carrl^  out  In  various  ways 
by  the  courts.  House  ari  Senate  committees, 
and  special  prosecutors.fThe  conunon  answer, 
however,    has    an    uncAnmon    side    tha*    ts 
likely  to  be  expressed  b  r  professional  politi- 
cians, lawyers,  and  poll  leal  scientists  when 
they  try  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  the 
system  has  worked.  The  system  was  success- 
ful because  It  kept  the  issue  of  Nixon's  re- 
moval  within   the   narr  iwest   possible   legal 
bounds.  Beginning  with    he  Investigations  of 
the    Ervln    committee,      ontinulng    through 
the  House  committee's  <  ebates  on  the  arti- 
cles of  Impeachment,  ai  d  persisting  In  the 
present  efforts  to  protect  Nlxon  from  prose 
cutlon,  there  has  been  a 
sure  to  confine  the  issue 
the  hearings  to  courtr 
abuses  to  the  standard 
The  pres.sures  came  not 

idenfs  lawyers   but  fro..     ^ „ 

senators  as  well.  They  wirked^tiTpVeventa 
broad  political  debate  abiut  our  recent  past 
and  the  continuing  crisis  in  our  national  life 
The  surface  signs  of  the  crisis  were  first 
evident  In  1968  at  the  tutbulent  convention 
of  the  Democratic  party!  when  two  thing* 
became  visible:  the  emergence  of  the  pres- 
idency as  an  lmmen.se  apparatus  of  power 
and  the  Vietnam  war  as  fhe  measure  of  ttfl 
uncontrollabillty.  The  spejlal  significance  of 
the  convention  was  that,  k  few  months  ear- 
lier. Johnson  had  been  forled  to  resign  at  the 
end  of  his  flrst  full  terni  His  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  could  not  ilin  again  signified 
something  new  In  Amerlckn  politics,  some- 
thing that  we  have  been  €*icouraged  to  for- 
get. Johnson  s  resignation  ♦as  not  the  result 
of  congressional  or  party  pressures,  but  of 
the  political  climate  createfa  mainly  by  the 
extralegal  and  unofficial  pol  tics  which  flour- 
ished during  the  Sixties,  tl  e  politics  of  the 
campui-es,  ghettos,  streets,  md  suburbs.  Al- 
though the  economic  demt  nds  of  minority 
eroups  were  an  Important  element  In  the 
ferment,  the  peculiar  qitalltb  of  that  politics 
was,  that  it  was  significaniiv  political  and 
cultural.  1 

The  offlclnl  system  was  fnaccustomed  to 
nmeconomlc  politics  in  whflch  bargains  and 
trade-offs  were  not  seconds  nature.  And  so 
with  the  help  of  psychlrf;rl8ts  and  social 
5H;ientlsts,  the  political  refiewal  that  took 
place  w,;s  diaimosed  eltier  as  a  "gen- 
erational •  revolt  (although  that  analysis 
was  forgotten  when  all  of  Jthe  young  Nlxon 
men  went  before  the  bar)!  or  as  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  midd^  class  about  the 
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unrelenting  pres- 
J  to  legal  categories, 
ijm  norms,  and  the 

the  criminal  law. 
4nly  from  the  Pres- 

congressmen  and 


proper  relationship  between  revolution  and 
deprivation.  Nonetheless,  the  political  cul- 
ture of  the  Sixties  persisted,  penetrating  the 
movies,  the  press  and  television,  schools,  and 
everyday  life,  atid  preparliig  the  American 
consciousness  let  the  unthinkable  the  In- 
dictment of  Its  Highest  official  and  symbol  of 
national  unity.   / 

Without  thnt/  preparation.   It   Is  doubtful 
that  Nlxon  woind  have  ever  resigned.  From 
the    outset    Coi^gress    did    not    want    either 
resignation  or  Imjjcachment;  It  accepted  the 
latter    course     not    simply    because    Nlxon 
forced  It  or  because  the  evidence  was  over- 
v.-hclming.       but       because       Impeachment 
afforded  a  better  chance  of  limiting  the  scope 
of  Uio  problem.  At  the  snme  time  that  Con- 
grers  v.'ns  instinctively  trying  to  prevent  new 
political    forms    and    vaUies    from    entering 
the  official  system.  It  was  also  defending  a 
poliUcal  system  significantly  different  from 
the  one  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The 
.sj-stem  that  "worked"  is  the  one  familiar  to 
poll  Ileal    and    social    scientists,    the    system 
that  mutes  Issues  and  screens  cut  popular 
dlssidence;  a  system  which  Is  affiliated  to  the 
Idea,  of  democracy  only  by  rhetoric  and  whose 
highest     art     Is     to    encourage    democratic 
Ulusioiis    without    arousing    democratic    ex- 
pectations. This  system  has  a  constitution 
but  It  Is  not  confined  to  the  Constitution.  It 
stretches  beyond  the  president,  Congress,  the 
civilian     and     nUUtary     bureaucracies,     the 
major  political  parties,  to  Include  the  cor- 
porate structures  of  business,  agro-busineas, 
and    finance,    big    science    and    education' 
tr.ide  unions,  and  the  press  and  television. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  contend  that  this 
system      has      stage-managed      the     recent 
spectacle  of  Watergate;   but  It  Is  correct  to 
say  that  It  succeeded  In  establishing  limits 
to  the  controversy  and  controlling  Its  effects. 
It  will  give  us  the  phony  Issue  of  campaign 
expenditures,  knowing  full  weU  that  no  one 
Is  going  to  legislate  big  money  out  of  politics 
unless   they   mean   to   destroy   the   existing 
party  system  and  the  network  of  Influence 
which  connects  politics  to  the  power  centers 
of  society.  It  will  not  tolerate,  however,  re- 
opening the  question  of  the  secret  bombing 
of  Cambodia  because  tliat  would  Inevltablv 
raise    the    great    question    of    presidential 
power.    The    reason    why    that    question    Is 
a  sen.sitive  one  and  why.  since  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin    resolution.    Congress   has    raised    It 
only  halfheartedly   is  that   the   Inflation  of 
presidential    power    has    become    a    fimda- 
mental  part  of  the  new  constitution. 

Several  years  ago  a  famous  constitutional 
scholar  observed  that  the  end  of  World  War 
II  marked  the  completion  of  a  constitutional 
revolution  In  which  our  system  had  evolved 
from  a  constitution  of  restraints  to  a  consti- 
tution of  powers.  Subsequently  any  "reason- 
able" exercise  of  power  would  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  courts  so  long  as  proceduraf 
niceties  were  respected.  The  main  benefici- 
aries of  the  new  system  were  the  president 
and.  through  him,  the  clvUlan  and  military 
bureaucracies.  But  at  the  same  time  that 
governmental  power  was  being  increased,  the 
structures  of  power  outside  government  were 
also  increasing:  big  business  was  Joined  by 
big  labor,  big  education  by  big  science.  Since 
each  thrived  on  expansion  and  growth.  It  was 
inevitable  that  they  should  realize  their  de- 
pendence on  one  another. 

They  learned,  too,  that  the  presidency  was 
the  one  political  Institution  which  possessed 
the  power  to  galvanize  expansion.  Congress 
was  too  fragmented  in  Its  leadership  to  serve 
as  anything  but  a  tactical  device,  useful 
when  obstruction  was  called  for.  All  that  was 
needed  to  complete  the  new  constitution  was 
for  Its  constituent  parts  to  realize  how  to 
convert  dlssidence  Into  a  force  tor  expansion. 
If,  for  example,  women  and  minorities  could 
be  taught  to  package  their  demands  In  the 
form  of  economic  opportunities  within  the 
system,  tlien  the  forces  of  change  wou'd  be 


linked  to  economic  expansion  and  made  to 
promote  the  power  of  the  new  system. 

A  notable  example  of  how  the  new  system 
has  reshaped  the  old  Is  In  the  Institution  cf 
the  opposition  party.  The  traditional  Justia- 
cation  for  a  two-party  system  Is  that  the 
party  out  of  power  will  help  to  control  the 
prrty  In  por-.er  by  exposing  misbehavior  and 
proposhig  alternatives.  To  be  sure,  we  have 
all  become  educated  to  believe  that  no  sub- 
str.nlial  differences  distinguish  the  two  major 
parties:  but  we  had  not  been  prepared  for 
the  policy  of  silence  which  the  Democratic 
party  has  observed  since  the  summer  of  1972. 
The  reason,  of  course.  Is  obvious:  the  Demo- 
crats hope  to  inherit  the  system  that  pro- 
duced Watergate. 

It  might  seem  that  the  role  of  opposition 
party  has  been  picked  up  by  the  press,  whwh 
discovered  Watergate  and  kept  It  alive  This 
interpretation  is  plausible  If  we  remember 
that  the  mass  media  belong  to  the  same  sys- 
tem of  power  which  has  been  suprrimpoced 
on  the  traditional  con.stitutlonnl  errangt- 
ments.  Its  afliliatlous  are  with  big  business 
and  finance,  advertising,  big  science,  and  the 
multiversity.  If  this  Is  trvie.  then  it  is  possible 
to  explain  the  tenacity  with  which  the  press 
and  the  networks  pursued  Richard  I\;xon. 

From  the  beginning  the  Nlxon  AdminLstra- 
lioa  served  notice  of  Its  Intention  to  "get' 
the  media,  or  rather,  their  most  powerful 
representatives.  The  situation  came  to  a  head 
in  the  court  battle  over  the  Pentagon 
Papers.  It  was  clear  then  that  the  press  was 
fighting  for  its  existence  not  as  defined  by  tlie 
First  Amendment  but  as  defined  by  the  new 
constitution  of  corporate  structures.  Nlxon 
could  get  away  almost  indefinitely  with 
vlolittlons  of  the  old  Constitution  It  he  had 
not  egregiously  threatened  the  new  svstem. 
Anyone  who  has  doubts  about  the  system  to 
which  the  loyf.Ities  of  the  media  are  attached 
need  only  recail  the  media's  treatment  of  the 
movements  of  Uie  Sixties.  Tiiat  experience, 
combined  with  the  Eagle  ton  affair,  the  M> 
Govern  campaign,  and,  now,  Nixon's  resig- 
nation, reveal  the  new  ro'e  of  the  press  and 
television  In  our  new  system:  they  are  the 
power  that  defines  the  tolerable  limits  of 
deviation  within  the  new  system. 

It  Is,  then,  the  new  system  that  iias 
worked  to  produce  Nixon's  resignation  and  to 
prevent  his  Impeachment.  Its  success  has 
obscured  what  should  have  been  the  ultimate 
political  significance  of  Watergate  and  of 
Richard  Nixon.  Watergate  v/as  America's  flrst 
genuine  experience  of  tyranny.  The  Huston 
P!an.  the  role  of  the  FBI  and  CIA.  the  at- 
tempts to  bribe  and  corrupt  the  courts,  the 
efforts  to  make  the  federal  bureaucracy  Into 
an  m.'^trument  of  ideology,  the  studied  con- 
tempt for  Congress,  the  promotloai  of  repres- 
sive legiiilatton — it  is  a  catalogue  of  abuses 
fit  to  be  placed  alongside  the  list  which  the 
colonists  attached  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

But  Nixon's  tyranny  was  not  George  Ill's. 
In  his  inept  and  vislonless  way  he  was  the 
underlaborer  of  the  new  system,  clearing 
away  the  debris  of  the  old  system,  accom- 
plishing his  task  In  a  faceless,  private  way. 
indifferent  to  the  value  of  public  things  ex- 
cept as  pomp  or  squalid  profit,  preaching 
political  quietism  In  the  guise  of  the  work 
ethic.  It  Is  fitting  that  technological  society, 
which  dwarfs  men  by  things,  should  have 
fo'uid  -io  mean  an  instrument. 


KANG  KHIM  OK  SENTENCE 
PROTESTED 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

PF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednci'dov.  October  2.  1974 

Ivlr.  FRASER    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  telegram 
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which  was  sent  by  Niall  MacDermot, 
Secretary -General  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  to  President  Park 
Chung  Hee  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
Commission  protests  tlie  8  year  sentence 
given  to  the  defense  lawyer  Kang  Shim 

Ok. 

Mr.  Ok  served  as  tlie  defense  lawyer  of 
a  number  of  political  dissidents  and  ob- 
jected, in  court,  to  the  severe  sentences 
including  the  death  sentence  which  had 
been  given  to  some  of  his  clients.  For 
tills  statement,  he  was  arrested  and 
given  an  8-year  sentence. 

The  action  against  Mr.  Ok  by  the 
Park  government  represents  a  serious  in- 
fringement of  human  rights.  President 
Park  has  Ufted  the  emergency  decree.s 
but  he  has  not  released  the  persons, 
such  as  Mr.  Ok,  who  were  arrested  and 
convicted  under  these  decrees.  Unless 
these  people  are  released  and  freedom 
of  exirression  and  the  other  interna- 
tionally recognized  hmnan  rights  are  re- 
stored, Congress  should  begin  to  reduce 
U.S.  military  assistance  to  South  Korea. 

The  telegram  follows: 

September  11,  1974. 
L.  T. 
Pre.«ident  Pakk  Chung  Hee, 
Seoul,  South  Korea. 

International  Commission  of  Jurists  pro- 
tests against  extremely  har.sh  8-year  sen- 
tence given  by  secret  military  tribunal 
against  defence  lawyer  Kang  Shim  Ok  for 
matter  of  professional  conduct  stop  as  law 
under  which  convicted  now  repealed  urge 
Inunedlate  review  and  rclca.se. 

MacDermot, 
Secretary-General. 


INCREASE  IN  MASS  TRANSIT 
IS  OPPOSED 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OP   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
popular  for  some  time  now  to  stress  that 
the  use  of  the  automobile  must  be  cut 
down.  Last  year,  with  the  coming  of  the 
energy  crisis,  the  clamor  to  subsidize 
mass  transit  systems  grew.  It  was  said 
that  we  would  save  a  great  deal  of  energy 
by  subsidizing  mass  transit.  However,  the 
left  hand  of  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  appear  to  know  what  the  right 
hand  is  doing.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  going  great  guns  in  its 
drive  to  cut  down  the  use  of  the  automo- 
bile, while  Mr.  Train  acknowledges  that 
in  order  for  this  to  work,  we  need  a 
simultaneous  increase  in  public  transit 
systems. 

In  another  part  of  Washington,  the 
press  reports  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  will  soon  release  a  study 
showing  that  better  fuel  economy  will 
save  20  percent  in  total  energy  over  a 
20-year  span  and  that  car  pooling  would 
sa'-e  another  13.9  percent.  Switching  to 
other  means  of  mnss  transit  would  only 
save  1.8  percent  and  require  an  invest- 
ment of  $6  2  billion  over  tlie  next  10 
years.  So,  in  my  view,  we  ought  to  go  slow 
on  mass  transit  subsidies  until  we  have 
a  better  assessment  of  what  can  be  ac- 
i^^omplidhed  with  such  things  as  better 
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fuel  economy  and  car  pooling.  The  tax- 
payers might  appreciate  it.  The  relevant 
articles  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
September  18,  1974,  and  the  Detroit 
News  of  September  17,  1974,  are  included 
for  the  serious  ccnsideration  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

I  From  the  Detroit  News.  Sept.  17.  1974] 

Increase  in  Mass  TR.'vNsrT  Is  OpposrD 

(By  John  E.  Peterson) 

W.-.suTNGTON. — More  effi."'enl  \kc  rf  m-re 
e.iiiMent  cars — not  increased  ma.ss  transit — 
Is  the  best  wny  to  conserve  fuel,  according 
to  a  report  being  readied  Ijy  the  Department 
ol  Transportation  (EK5T). 

The  report,  scheduled  for  release  early 
this  fall,  says  that  Improved  >,ar  efficiency 
v.nvld  save  nearly  six  times  as  much  energy 
as  could  be  saved  by  shifting  passengers  from 
cars  to  buse  and  train. 

Improved  automobile  gas  mileage,  in- 
crctssd  car  pooling  and  retention  of  reduced 
speed  limits  would  save  about  37  percent  of 
the  nation's  projected  energy  consumption 
over  the  next  15  years  and  cost  an  added  $10 
'DlUion,  the  report  said. 

By  contrast,  the  energy  savings  gained  by 
switching  car  passengers  to  rail  and  bus 
ma.'is  transit,  intercity  trains  and  buses  and 
even  bicycles  and  walking  would  total,  at 
best.  6.5  percent  and  cost  $14.2  billion  over 
the  same  time  span,  the  report  said. 

The  bulk  of  tlie  report  was  completed  by 
four  researcheis  at  DOT's  Transportation 
Systems  Center  (TSC)  In  Cambridge,  Mass., 
last  October  and  then  sent  to  DOT  head- 
quarters In  Washington  for  final  approval. 

Myron  Miller,  director  of  DOT'S  Office  of 
Traudportation  Energy  Policy,  Indicated  the 
r?port  Is  one  of  the  key  factors  in  DOT'S  de- 
cision to  begin  seeking  alternative-s  to  rapid 
mass  transit,  which  it  once  boosted  as  a 
panacea  for  the  nation's  tran.-portation  ills. 

Among  the  alternatives  DOT  plans  to  push. 
Miller  ."aid.  Is  one  that  would  allowr  cars  with 
three  cr  more  passengers  to  share  high  speed 
freov/ay  lanes  with  express  buses  during  rusli 
liovu-s.  Such  cars  also  may  get  substantially 
reduced  fares  over  toU  roads  and  bridges 
dviring  times  of  heavy  tratfic. 

Similar  plans  have  encouraged  car  pool- 
ing in  the  San  Francisco  area,  Miller  noted. 

DOT  also  has  a.slced  that  auto  makers  be 
required  to  manufacture  cars  with  greater 
fuel  economy  and  that  the  national  opeed 
limit  be  kept  at  55  m.p.h. 

Ranking  the  options  In  terms  of  "ulti- 
mate'  savings,  researchers  found  that  Im- 
proving fuel  economy  through  better  en- 
gineering of  new  cars  headed  the  list — with 
savings  of  more  than  20  percent  In  total 
energy  over  a  20-year  span.  The  savings 
would  require  an  investment  of  an  addi- 
tional $10  billion. 

Increased  car  pooling  was  second  with  a 
13.9  percent  energy  savings  within  a  two- 
year  period. 

Continuing  reduced  speed  limits  would 
conserve  another  2.9  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's projected  transportation  energy  needs 
and  cost  an  extra  $'2  million,  the  rex>ort 
said. 

The  best  savings  In  energy  found  possible 
by  switching  pas.sengers  from  autos  to  urban 
bus  and  rail  transit  was  only  1.8  percent. 
To  effect  that  saving,  the  report  said,  would 
require  10  years  and  an  Investment  of  $6.2 
billion. 

Transferring  auto  passengers  to  intercity 
trains  and  buses  for  longer  trips,  the  report 
said,  would  save  another  2.9  percent  with 
a  cost  of  $6  billion  over  15  years. 

Shifting  auto  commuters  to  bicycles  and 
foot,  the  report  found,  would  save  about  1.8 
percent  in  energy  and  cost  abo'ut  $2  billion 
fur  additional  bikeways  and  footpaths.. 

The  reoprt  also  contains  similar  findings 
r3latinB  to  freight  shipment. 

Improving  the  operating  efficiency  of 
trucks  wotild  save  6.3  percent  of  the  total 
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energy  used  In  transportation  over  the  next 
15  years  and  cost  about  $3  billion.  It  said. 

Increasing  the  maximum  legal  weight  of 
truck  loads*^vould  save  another  3.2  percent 
In  energy  during  a  10-year  span.  It  said,  and 
cost  nothing. 

Tagctr.er.  the  two  measures  would  save 
9.5  percent  of  the  total  transportation  energy 
roniu:npiion  over  15  years  and  cost  less 
than  S3  billion. 

Shifting  cargoes  from  truck  to  rail,  the 
TSC  report  said,  would  produce  energy  sav- 
ings cf  o:Viy  1.6  perce.it  at  a  cost  of  $15  bil- 
):on  in  the  sane  time  span. 

Overall,  the  report  fou:id  that  Improving 
the  eificlency  of  cars  and  trucks  would  result 
in  a  combined  energy  saving  of  46.3  percent 
a'l  a  cost  of  about  $13  billion  over  20  year.s. 

A  massive  .sliift  to  rail  and  bus  tran.'iit, 
however,  would  save  only  8.1  percent  in 
transportation  energy  consumption  over  a 
15-year  period  and  cost  629.2  billion,  a<.- 
coiding  to  the  report. 

[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Sept.  18,  1974) 

Mrt.EAGE  Gains  of  20  Percent  See^  on 
Soi.iE    1975's 

Tlie  head  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Russell  E  Train,  told  a  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation Tuesday  that  fuel  economy  Im^rove- 
nients  on  1975  model  cars  will  "in  some  cases 
be  2C  percent  or  more." 

Train,  who  wlU  hold  a  press  conference 
Fiidty  in  Washington  to  announce  the  spe- 
cific mileage  results  irori  EPA  1975  model 
tests,  said  "we  are  very  encorj-aged"  by  the 
improvement. 

He  acknowledged  that  In  some  cares  the 
fuel  economy  Improvement  was  le.-is  than 
that.  But  the  results  of  the  tests  the  EPA 
is  finishing  have  proved  earlier  statements 
that  a  seven  percent  Improvement  was  "too 
conservative,"  Train  said. 

"These  gains  merely  bring  us  to  a  tc:np- 
orp.ry  plateau  In  our  eOforts  to  meet  tiie 
(emissions)  stand.ird.<>,"  he  said.  "Evidence 
of  the  serious  consequences  of  falling  to  meet 
those  standards  continues  to  mount." 

Train  said  the  auto  manufacturers,  in  re- 
sponse to  EPA  queries,  said  they  foresee  no 
significant  problems  from  eliminating  the 
le:'.d  from  gasoline. 

Some  reports  had  predicted  a  substantial 
Increase  in  "knock"  from  use  of  naleadod 
gasoline. 

Catalytic  converters  wUl  be  standard 
equipment  on  60  to  85  percent  of  all  1975 
cars.  For  the  pollution-controlling  catalytic 
converter  to  work  it  requires  unleaded  gaso- 
line. 

In  another  address  to  the  AAA.  John  C. 
Sawhill.  chief  cf  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration, called  the  car  "our  least  efficient 
means  of  trnnsportlng  people"  In  terms  of 
gasoline  usage.  He  urged  a  program  of  federal 
"disincentives"  to  compel  Americans  to  leav^ 
their  cars  in  the  garage  and  take  more  eifec- 
tive  buses,  trains  and  rapid  transit. 

He  joined  Train  in  reiterating  the  EPA's 
commitment  to  "transportation  control"  a 
timetabled  progi-am  to  drastically  cut  the 
number  of  cars  driven   In   the  central   cV.y. 

Both  men  conceded  that  asking  Ameri- 
cans to  use  other  means  than  autos  to  get  to 
work  would  be  foolhardy  without  a  slmu'.ta- 
neous  increase  In  public  transit  systems. 

There  was  a  subdued  response  from  A,^.^ 
convention  delegates  when  Sawhill  said  of 
the  gas-guzziing  cars  now  jamming  the  na- 
tion's roadways: 

"I  know  It  sounds  drastic,  but  the  way 
to  prevent  this  Is  for  government  at  all  levels 
to  actively  discourage  us — I  will  not  use  a 
stronger  term — from  using  our  cars  In  the 
central  city." 

There  was  a  veiled  hint  of  mandatory  ac- 
tion at  some  future  date.  The  disincentives 
EawhlU  mentioned  included  blgher  bridge 
tolls,  parking  fees  and  special  rush-hour 
licensing. 
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He  also  suggested 
u'orkers  to  pay  for  parking 

Sawbill  took  some  o 
noted,  "I'm  not  saylu  ; 
main   the   backbone 
system.   I  love  cars, 
pampering  them." 


OIL-EXPORTIN  J  COUNTRIES 
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employers  require 

space. 

the  edge  off  when  he 

the  auto  won't  re- 

our   transportation 

just  have  to  stop 


HON.  ELWC  OD  HILLIS 

OF    INI  lANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IfEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2.  1974 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Shaker.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  full  support <)f  President  Ford's 
statements  of  displeasure  regarding  re- 
cent actions  taken  bj| certain  oil-export- 
ing countries.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  full  support  to  our  President  in 
this  matter.  ! 

It  is  easy  to  undeifetand  the  frustra- 
tion which  the  administration  feels  with 
regard  to  the  worl 
President  Ford  and 

worked  diligently  at  Peeking  solutions  to 
the  world's  energy  sjhd  economic  prob- 
lems. They  have  exttnded  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  Spates  at  every  door. 

In  return  for  theiii  efforts  we  recently 
have  seen  the  countries  of  Libya,  Kuwait, 
and  Venezuela  curtai)  production  rather 
than  reduce  the  price  hS  petroleum.  Saudi 
Arabia  canceled  a  proposed  August  oil 
auction.  In  additiorf  to  this  came  the 
announcement  of  anfther  price  increase 
from  the  OPEC  natl«  ns. 


energy  situation, 
r.  Kissinger  have 


In  his  address  to 
on  September  23,   i 
stated: 

Tlie  world  cannot  sifct 
ent  level  of  prices,  rriiic 
increases. 


he  United  Nations 
ecretai-y   Kissinger 


aln  even  the  pres- 
.h    le.ss    continuing 


To  those  delegates 

Unlike   food   prices, 
Is  not  the  result  of  ec<|nomlc 
actual  shortage  of  i 
play  of  supply   and  demand 
caused    by   deliberate 
production  and  maintain 
level. 


!  le  also  pointed  out: 

1  he  high   cost  of  oil 

factors,  of  an 

or  of  the  free 

Rather    It    Is 

'  leclslous    to   restrict 

an  artificial  price 


The  Secretary  of  Btate  has  warned 
that  the  economic  jthreats  to  world 
stability  are  becomibg  uncontrollable 
and  that  these  threat^  coulJ  lead  to  "a 
general  depression"  sfeid  acts  of  world 
aggression.  However,  most  oil-exporting 
nations  have  remalneq  deaf  to  warnings 
of  an  International  ecotiomic  collapse. 

President  Ford  has  ri>t  called  for  a  re- 
turn to  precrisls  priceis.  We  all  realize 
that  energy  will  no  logger  be  the  cheap 
commodity  we  once  took  for  granted.  No 
one  is  quarrelling  with  ttie  right  of  OPEC 
countries  receiving  a  reasonable  profit 
from  the  export  of  petroleum. 

However,  the  Presidebt  has  called  on 
OPEC  nations  to  assijme  the  respon- 
sibility concomitant  with  their  new  posi- 
tions in  the  world.  With  power  goes  re- 
sponsibility. Perhaps  never  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  has  such  ti'emendous  power 
been  suddenly  thrust  into  the  hands  of 
the  leaders  of  heretofore  internationally 
insignificant  nations,  f  If  these  leaders 
wisely  a.ssume  their  newfound  economic 
power,  history  will  praise  them.  If  they 
refuse  to  assume  theJe  responsibilities. 
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along  with  the  benefits  of  their  economic 
power,  the  world  will  not  remain  Idle 
while  its  foundations  crumble. 

President  Ford's  stem  warning  to 
OPEC  leader^  shows  commendable  in- 
sight into  the  dangers  of  present  OPEC 
policy.  His  insistence  that  the  United 
States  is  not  considering  military  action 
does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  action 
by  other  nations  if  the  present  menace 
continues.  The  Pi'esldent's  call  for  an 
energy  consumer  cartel  is  a  step  taken 
for  world  peace  as  well  as  world  economic 
order. 

In  his  Detroit  address,  President  Ford 
stated  that  'war  brings  unacceptable 
ri."sks  for  all  mankind"  and  that  "there  is 
no  rational  alternative  to  international 
cooperation."  But,  if  the  OPEC  nations 
continue  their  present  irrational  policies, 
they  could  possibly  lead  to  irrational 
retaliation. 

The  recent  behavior  of  certain  oil- 
producing  countries  could  easily  be  inter- 
preted as  a  belligerant  act  on  the  stability 
of  the  world  and  well-being  of  its  cit- 
izens. The  economic  missiles  of  the  OPEC 
nations  are  as  destructive  as  any  war- 
head. The  specter  of  famine,  death  and 
untold  human  suffering  are  the  results 
of  the  economic  warfare  which  certain 
countries  seem  to  want  to  wage. 

I  applaud  the  firm  approach  to  these 
problems  which  President  Ford  and  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  have  taken  recently  at 
international  meetings.  It  is  time  for  our 
Government,  in  concert  with  our  allies, 
to  recognize  fully  the  danger  inherent 
in  the  unconscionable  actions  taken  by 
certain  oil-exporting  countries. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  MAN- 
POWER RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2.  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  MDTA  is  now  history  and  those 
of  us  who  have  been  involved  in  this 
landmark  effort  to  improve  the  employa- 
bility  of  the  unemployed  and  poor  take 
pride  in  its  accomplishments.  Many  les- 
sons from  a  dozen  years  of  MDTA  ex- 
periences will  be  passed  on  to  the  local 
manpower  administrators  responsible  for 
programs  under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973 — 
CETA. 

However,  an  aspect  of  MDTA  often 
overlooked  Is  its  title  I,  which  supported 
a  modest  research  and  development  pro- 
gram over  those  years — modest  in  cost 
but  not  in  accomplishment.  Much  of  the 
success — and  modification  where  lack  of 
success  was  discovered — which  has 
marked  the  manpower  experience  is  at- 
tributable to  that  research  effort. 

Commendation  is  due  Dr.  Howard 
Rosen  of  the  Labor  Department  Ofllce  of 
Research  and  Development  and  his  staff 
who  have  leveraged  a  limited  funding 
into  outstanding  and  extensive  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge  and  policy. 


Three  years  ago,  Dr.  Garth  L.  Man- 
gum,  director  of  the  Human  Resources 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Utah,  did 
an  assessment  of  the  manpower  research 
experience  for  the  Industrial  Relation.s 
Research  Association.  Because  CETA 
lacks  that  research  title  and  must  depend 
on  administrative  and  congressional  de- 
cisions to  allocate  an  appropriate  amount 
of  research  support  from  program  funds, 
I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  read  some 
excerpts  from  that  appraisal : 
Manpowfr  Research  and  Manpower  Policy 
(By  Garth  L.  Mangum) 

Traditionally,  a  hierarchy  of  acceptability 
has  existed,  particularly  In  academic  circles, 
between  those  "pure"  researchers  pursuing 
research  for  truth's  sake  and  those  "applied" 
researchers  who  view  their  search  for  In- 
formation and  insights  primarily  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  Implementation  in  more  effective 
policies.  Perhaps  other  social  scientists  may 
view  manpower  researchers  with  some  dig. 
dalu,  but  In  the  manpower  fraternity  the 
hierarchy  has  been  Inverted.  The  prestige 
accrues  to  those  whose  research  results  have 
affected  policy. 

lii  few  other  fields  of  academic  endeavor 
has  there  been  such  explicit  concern  with 
identifying  research  areas  primarily  In  hopes 
of  impacting  upon  policy  and  so  much  effort 
to  bring  that  knowledge  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  decision  maker  and  entice  him  to  use 
It. 

That  does  not  mean  that  all  manpo*-er 
research  affects  policy  or  even  that  it  de- 
serves to.  Researchers  and  policy  makers  are 
separate  groups  and  types,  though  there  have 
been  important  areas  of  overlap  in  man- 
power. But  there  has  been  much  bulltin 
communication.  There  have  been  sincere  at- 
tempts by  policymakers  to  tape  the  research 
community.  There  have  been  even  greater 
efforts  of  researchers  to  "sell  their  wares." 

Without  denigrating  other  efforts  and 
groups,  It  seems  fair  to  credit  one  piece  of 
legislation,  MDTA.  and  one  set  of  "mldwives," 
those  responsible  for  research,  evaluation, 
and  policy  planning  within  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  with  more  than  their  share 
of  Impact  on  both  the  conduct  of  research 
and  its  Implementation  In  policy  .  .  . 

The  amazingly  rapid  switch  which  occurred 
from  Industrial  relations  research  to  man- 
power research  In  the  early  1960s  and  the 
crowd  of  young  researchers  attracted  to  the 
field  during  the  decade  could  only  have  been 
bought  by  an  Infusion  of  public  funds  and 
aggressive  government  recruitment.  Interests 
do  not  normally  shift  that  rapidly.  Though 
the  research  funds  were  essential,  so  was  a 
philosophical  commitment  to  an  "active 
manpower  policy" — the  notion  that  govern- 
ment ought  to  intervene  in  the  labor  market 
on  behalf  of  those  it  was  not  serving  ade- 
quately and  that  researchers  ought  to  make 
their  contributions.  The  success  is  relative, 
of  course.  There  are  still  policy  problems 
suffering  for  lack  of  research  and  research 
results  lying  around  unutilized,  but  relative 
to  comparable  fields,  the  interaction  between 
policy  and  research  in  manpower  has  been 
unusually  great. 

This  review  explores  the  relationships  be- 
tween research  and  policy  within  the  gener- 
ally accepted  boundaries  of  the  manpower 
field:  those  activities  having  to  do  with  the 
utilization  of  human  beings  as  an  economic 
resource  or  the  role  of  employment  as  a 
source  of  income  and  status  to  human  be- 
ings. Having  explored  the  research  policy 
boundaries,  actual  research  efforts  wUl  be 
chosen  for  review  by  the  test:  "which  have 
significantly  affected  the  course  of  man- 
power policies  and  program.?  during  the  past 
decade?'  The  review  ends  with  some  ex- 
amples of  significant  research  results  not  yet 
incorporated   Into   policymaking   and  policy 
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problems  not  yet  adequately  researched. 
Since  the  most  relevant  research  has  been 
sponsored  from  one  source  and  that  source, 
the  Labor  Department's  Office  of  Research 
and  Development  haa  Itself  summarized  and 
disseminated  the  results  of  that  research, 
this  review  accepts  no  obligation  to  be  ex- 
haustive. Only  those  research  efforts  having 
the  most  direct  Impacts  on  policy  or  those 
best  illustrating  the  Interrelations  between 
research  and  policy  are  cited. 

Most  important  of  all  was  the  alertness 
and  vigor  of  the  staff  to  which  research  ad- 
ministration was  assigned  within  the  Labor 
Department.  Rather  than  an  academic  con- 
centration on  the  rigor  of  research  method- 
ology or  a  bureaucratic  concern  for  dispens- 
ing funds  in  a  risk-free  manner,  their  almost 
total  absorption  from  the  moment  manpower 
research  funds  became  avaUable  was,  "how 
could  the  funds  be  used  to  influence  policy?" 
The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  emerged  In  1962  with  Its  Title  I  written 
primarily  within  the  Labor  Department  and 
dedicated  to  research  Into:  (1)  technological 
changes,  establishment  of  techniques  for 
their  detection  in  advance,  and  development 
of  solutions  to  the  problems  of  displacement; 
(2 1  study  of  labor  mobility-restricting  prac- 
tices of  employers  and  unions;  (3)  appraisal 
of  the  "adequacy  of  the  nation's  manpower 
development  efforts  to  meet  foreseeable  man- 
power needs  and  recommendation  of  needed 
adjustment":  and  (4)  dissemination  of  the 
Information  thus  obtained.  Tlirough  the 
various  reorganizations  from  the  Office  of 
Manpower.  Automation,  and  Training;  the 
Office  of  Manpower  Policy  Evaluation  and 
Research;  and  the  Office  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment, the  same  leadership,  drawn  large- 
ly from  BLS,  pursued  a  steady  course,  at- 
tempting to  forsee  policy  Issues  and  have 
information  available  at  the  critical  mo- 
ments. 

Few  researchers  wers  committed  to  man- 
poi^cr  studies  and  only  with  the  advent  of 
the  manpower  programs  was  there  a  source 
for  funding  and  promoting  manpower  re- 
search. The  later  the  program  in  the  man- 
power history  the  more  likely  It  was  to  have  a 
research  background.  Also,  the  more  policy 
decisions  emerged  internally  from  admlnls- 
traUve  rather  than  legislative  action,  the 
more  likely  research  was  to  have  contributed. 
In  1963,  military  officers  alerted  Labor  De- 
partment officials  to  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  one-half  of  all  Selective  Service  selectees 
were  being  rejected  for  physical  and  educa- 
tional reasons.  A  hastily  mounted  Internal 
research  effort  by  the  Labor  Department 
found  that,  when  volunteers  were  Included, 
the  overall  rejection  rate  was  one-third  of 
a  nation.  The  first  result  was  an  almost 
meaningless  effort  to  refer  all  rejectees  to 
the  Employment  Service  for  remediation  or 
placement.  More  meaningful  in  the  longer 
run  was  I»rojeci  100.000,  the  decision  to  ad- 
mit 100.000  per  ye.ir  with  slightly  poorer 
mental  and  educational  qualifications  and 
obsen'e  thslr  performance. 

The  Labor  Department,  through  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  had  es- 
tablished apprentice  information'  centers 
throughout  the  country  to  aid  youth,  mi- 
nority and  otherwise,  in  gaining  access  to 
apprejitice  programs.  A  city-by-clty  review 
of  this  experience  by  Ray  Marshall  and  Ver- 
non Brlggs  not  only  demonstrated  that  their 
centers  were  accomplishing  little  and  that 
discrimination  in  apprentice  selection  was 
rife,  but  Identified  the  one  program  that 
did  seem  to  have  promise.  A  handful  of  ag- 
feressive  young  blacks  in  New  York  City 
•vorking  under  the  aegis  of  the  Worker's  De- 
fense League  were  recruiting  other  young 
dlacks  of  considerable  promise  and  coaching 
them  until  they  were  able  to  corner  the  top 
siots  on  most  rosters  of  apprenticeship  ap- 
plicants. This  Apprentice  Outreach  program 
ihen  spread  nationwide,  as  the  Department 
of  Labors  prime   weapon   In  the  fight  for 
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equal  employment  oppcM-tunlty  In  construc- 
tion. Involved  was  a  carefully  planned  strat- 
egy by  Labor  Department  research  admin- 
istrators to  bring  the  research  results  In  dra- 
matic form  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  achieving  a  drastic  revision  of  La- 
bor Department  policy  and  practice. 

By  1967.  a  certain  amount  of  disillusion 
was  setting  In  vls-a-vls  manpower  training 
programs.  They  seemed  to  work  well  in  sub- 
urban and  modest  sized  city  settings  were 
Job  locations  and  residency  of  target  popula- 
tions were  not  too  discontinuous.  But  for 
the  central  city  residents  who  had  become 
the  prime  targets  of  manpower  programs, 
completion  of  a  skill  training  program  was 
rewarded  too  often  only  with  a  hunting  li- 
cense to  search  for  Jobs  which  were  out  of 
reach.  A  sub  rosa  debate  had  continued  from 
the  formulation  of  the  antlpoverty  program. 
Were  the  obstacles  to  employment  inherent 
in  the  individual's  lack  of  education,  skills 
and  incentive,  or  were  they  Institutionalized 
into  the  structure  of  the  labor  market — was 
the  individual  at  fault  or  was  the  system? 
Research  into  the  hiring  and  Internal  pro- 
motion practices  of  firms  and  Into  the  em- 
ployment patterns  of  ghetto  labor  markets 
by  Peter  Doerlnger  and  Michael  Piore  were 
Influential  among  those  pressures  shifting 
the  weight  of  opinion.  Training  programs 
had  assumed  the  former,  now  attention 
shifted  to  the  hiring  system. 

Kalacheck,  Knowles,  Reder  and  others  had 
posited  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixties,  by 
deduction  rather  than  research,  that  the  la- 
bor market  could  be  usefully  vlev.ed  as  a 
queue  with  workers  ranked  according  to 
their  productivity.  Employers  were  expected 
to  move  smoothly  from  one  member  of  the 
queue  to  the  next  as  economic  growth  added 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  their  customers. 
Mangum.  observing  experience  in  the  early 
days  of  the  manpower  programs,  thought  it 
more  useful  to  emphasize  discontinuities  in 
the  system.  He  saw  a  queue  which  was  also  a 
"shape-up"  with  workers  having  access  to 
Jobs  ranked  by  employers'  subjective  Judg- 
ments. All  employers  were  viewed  as  an  ag- 
gregate hiring  boss.  At  the  back  of  the  line 
might  be  those  with  limited  education,  skills 
and  experience,  but  It  was  Just  as  likely  to  be 
those  whose  age  or  skin  color  clashed  with 
the  employer  prejudices.  Discontinuities  oc- 
curred because,  as  an  alternative  to  digging 
deeper  Into  the  queue,  individual  employers 
could  meet  expansion  needs  by  competing 
for  those  at  the  front  of  the  line,  with  Infla- 
tionary effects.  But  on  the  other  hand,  oper- 
ating on  the  specific  reasons  for  low  ranking 
In  the  queue — training,  remedial  education. 
Improved  labor  market  services,  forbidding 
discrimination,  subsidizing  employment — 
could  make  it  possible  for  some  to  Improve 
their  ranking  and  become  more  competitive. 
But  there  would  always  be  those  at  the  back 
of  the  line  dependent  upon  subsidized  em- 
ployment, publicly  created  "last  resort"  jobs 
and  income  maintenance. 

Plore  and  Doerlnger  added  two  additional 
notes  of  sophistication  to  the  queue  concept: 

(1)  Employers,  too,  were  in  a  queue.  Work- 
ers chose  among  jobs  and  between  employ- 
ment and  non-employment  and  some  Jobs 
had  few  takers  or  experienced  high  turnover; 

(2)  there  was  a  primary  labor  market  of  good 
jobs  with  reasonable  pay,  security,  advance- 
ment and  status  and  a  secondary"  labor  mar- 
ket of  jobs  lacking  all  of  these  prerequisites. 
And  tliere  was  a  practically  Impervious  wall 
between  the  two  markets.  The  first  was  clear 
from  the  fact  that  certain  Jobs  "went  beg- 
ging," even  in  areas  of  high  unemployment 
or  low  labor  force  participation.  The  dis- 
continuity and  impsrvlousncss  of  the  wall 
between  the  hypothesized  dual  markets  was 
less  firmly  demonstrated.  The  policy  recom- 
mendation was  clear,  however.  Particularly 
for  semiskilled  and  unskilled  jobs  the  system 
was  more  at  fault  than  the  worker.  For  those 
entry  level  Jobs  which  people  normally  en- 
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tered  without  special  training.  It  was  more 
logical  to  focus  on  reforming  the  labor  mar- 
ket and  the  employer  than  on  changing  the 
worker. 

Such  a  momentous  policy  decision  rested 
upon  more  than  one  series  of  research  proj- 
ects, of  course.  The  Chicago  Labor  Market 
Studies,  headed  by  George  Shultz  and  Albert 
Rees,  had  reiterated  the  message  that  Job 
access  was  primarily  an  informal  system  of 
"who  do  you  know?"  Alice  Kidder  had  dem- 
onstrated that  Negroes  and  other  minorities 
had  less  access  to  the  informal  machinery 
than  non-minority  workers  and  were  forced 
to  rely  on  the  formal  placement  agencies 
which  touched  only  margins  of  the  labor 
market.  Experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  had  recruited  employer  support  and 
subsidized  them  to  hire  the  disadvantaged 
and  train  them  on  the  job.  There  had  been 
some  experience  with  locating  plants  in 
ghettoes,  with  and  without  government  en- 
couragement, financial  support  or  contracts 
for  goods  and  services.  On  the  basis  of  this 
experience  and  research,  the  National  Alli- 
ance 01  Businessmen-Job  OppKjrtunitles  In 
the  Business  Sectors  <NAB-JOBS)  program 
V.  as  launched  . . . 

Whereas  the  relationship  between  research 
and  political  decisions  on  manpower  prob- 
lems tended  to  be  coincidental,  the  relation- 
ships in  the  evaluation,  feedback  and  modifi- 
cation of  existing  programs  could  be  more 
deliberate.  Of  particular  note  are  experi- 
mental and  demonstration  efforts  (E&D)  and 
evaluative  research. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's experimental  and  demonstration  ef- 
forts, began  as  a  strategy  to  divert  funds 
from  the  initial  state-run  MDTA  program  for 
adult,  nondisadavntaged  workers  to  a  clien- 
tele needing  assistance  and  without  other 
resources.  However,  even  though  it  was  not 
until  the  mid-1960s  that  a  research  discipline 
was  built  into  the  E&D  projects,  there  was 
considerable  learning  by  experience  in  the 
earlier  ones. 

Early  E&D  projects  made  direct  contribu- 
tions to  the  original  design  of  the  Commun- 
ity Action  program.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  New  Careers,  NAB-JOBS  and  CEP. 
However,  its  greater  contributions  had  been 
in  the  modification  of  existing  program  and 
the  development  of  supporting  inst'tutlons. 
Emphasizing  ways  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems and  the  institutions  of  the  disadvan- 
taged, E&D  projects,  both  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  OEO,  have  tended  to  draw 
heavily  on  psychology,  sociology  and  other 
social  scientists  than  the  economists  who 
have  tended  to  dominate  manpower  research. 

As  examples  of  policy  contributions  from 
EiD  eHorts  are  involvement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  concepts  and  practices  of  outreach, 
experience  in  group  counseling  and  use  of 
nonprofessionals  as  aides,  work  sample  test- 
ing, postplacement  counseling  (Job  coach- 
ing), one  stop  neighborhood  multi-service 
centers,  training,  placement  and  support  of 
prison  Inmates,  the  role  of  growth  as  tutors 
to  youth,  and  private  employer  Involvement. 
It  made  substantial  contributions  to  the 
development  of  preapprentlceship  and  some 
of  the  concepts  of  skills  centers.  A  major 
eflort  has  been  the  development  of  racially 
or  ethnically  concentrated  private  nonprofit 
Felf-help  institutions.  In  addition  to  develop- 
ing new  institutions  new  techniques  have 
been  developed  for  Integration  Into  existing 
r.goncies  such  as  the  Employment  Service. 
Rarely  was  an  Innovation  thoroughly  vali- 
dated before  it  was  grabbed  and  put  into  ac- 
tion. The  hunger  for  workijig  tools  was  too 
freat  to  wait  when  any  approach  showed 
possibilities  of  success.  But  there  was  a  mech- 
anism for  Innovation  and  some  semblarce  of 
testing. 

Evaluative  research  evolved  into  a  major 
activity  after  1966  and  influenced  policy  by 
suggesting  modification  of  existing  forms. 
Nowhere    In    public    policy    In    the    United 
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Stutes   (or  anywhere  e 


se)  has  the  flemnnil 
lor  evaluation  been  so  Intense,  nor  the  re- 
sponse so  thorough  aa  i  i  the  antlpoverty  and 
juanpower  areas.  Kduci  tlon  hnd  never  been 
railed  to  account  for  1  he  billions  in  publ;c 


iiivc.tment.  Evaluation 
only  a  look  at  the  inp 
tionnl  notions  of   •best 


in  that  field  meant 
'Is  to  see  if  conven- 
jracilce  "  in  pedagogy 


were  being  followed.  Tl:  5  value  of  the  output 
w  vs  never  questioned.  The  present  demand 
for  accountability  in  ed  ucatlou  may  be  a  re- 
acUon  to  overiiivestmei  t  in  schooling  of  the 
existing  types.  However  it  (the  demand  for 
accoiuitablUty  in  educa  ion)  ii.?s  been  heavi- 
ly affected  by  spillover  from  closely  allied 
manpower  program  ev:  luations.  No  strong 
demand  has  ytt  been  heard  for  objective 
evaluation  of  the  cost-  lencflt  or  ccst-etlec- 
tivene.ss  results  of  a%ri;ultural  parity  pro- 
grams, national  defense  highways,  or  space 
exploration,  or  various  business  subsidies. 
Reclamation  projects  ai^d  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  have  lonj^  \isert  cotit- 
benefit  Jargon  to  argue 
e.xpanded  funding,  but 
worth  of  their  activities  . 


for   coniiiuiPd   and 
loi  li>  question   Uie 


RESPONSE   TO   SHORT 
QUESTIOr-rtJAIRE 


rior-rtj./ 
ILLPR 


HON.  BILL  PRENZEL 

Oi'    MlNNEtOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  Octaber  2.  1974 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Skaeaker.  last  week, 
in  response  to  a  short  Questionnaire  dis- 
tributed at  the  doorways  and  plant  gates 
of  some  local  Minnesota  firms,  I  received 
the  letter  reproduced  below.  One  short 
personal  paragraph  has  been  deleted 
from  the  letter,  and  tjie  sender's  name 
and  address  also  ha\lE  been  removed. 
What  remains,  howeve|i-.  ought  to  make 
informative  reoding  fajr  any  Member  of 
Congress,  and  I  command  it  to  all  ol  my 
colleagues.  The  letter  fbllows: 

De.\r  Concre^lman  :  I  jrecelved  a  copy  of 
your  quest loiniaire  the  olher  morning  when 
yoti  were  outside  of  my  p  ace  of  employment. 

I  felt  that  the  questions  indicated  were 
important,  but  much  to<  i  important  for  the 
simplistic  answers  that  )f  necessity  are  re- 
quired by  a  questionnaire.  Therefore,  I  am 
going  to  expand  on  theJthemes  mentioned. 
Many  of  these  itenis  oi  necessity  are  inti- 
mately related. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  wape  and  price 
control  programs,  as  imp  emenied,  was  effec- 
tive generally.  In  my  emp  oyer's  case  the  wage 
controls  were  very  effect  ive,  but  the  excep- 
tions to  the  controls  we;  e  much  too  readily 
available,  especially  to  th ;  people  with  politi- 
cal clout. 

To  help  fight  inflation,  I  woiwd  favor  both 
reduced  Federal  spendin ;  and  some  raising 
of  taxes,  I  am  In  favor  oi  i  very  careful  exam- 
ination of  all  items  in  I  he  budget,  but  the 
Congre.ss  should  keep  in  mind  that  inflation 
has  hit  tiie  cost  of  everything  so  that  of 
necessity  an  adequate  d(  fen.se  program  and 
the  continued  funding  of  ongoinr,-  programs 
must  require  more  of  thi :  cheaper  dollars  of 
1975.  \ 

I  doubt  that  the  budgkt  can  he  balanced 
bv  raising  taxes,  but  I  befieve  that  .some  in- 
creases in  taxes  are  Justiied  particularly  on 
the  windfall  protlls  of  thf  oil  mdusiry. 

^side  from  this  issue  tintlatlon  control  >  I 
fcr!  ;liaL  simplistically  th^  tax  system  should 
be  revLscd  so  that  one  Vcould  look  at  the 
aiaouiit  of  money  required  by  the  federal 
budget  could  be  compareil  with  the  gross  in- 
come of  all  taxpayers  anc  a  gross  iULome  tax 
of  the  appropriate  percen  age  be  levied  across 
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the  board,  subject  to  a  maximum  Income  of 
a  modest  level  on  which  there  should  be  no 
tax. 

For  example,  if  the  federal  btidget  Is 
$3,000  000.000  and  the  sum  of  the  gross  in- 
come exceeding  $3,000  per  taxpayer  is 
$;iO,000,000,000,  then  all  taxpayers  coiigh  up 
10'.  of  their  gross  Income. 

I  believe  that  environmental  stindards 
sliould  be  relaxed  to  some  reasonable  level 
to  save  energy.  In  addition  I  believe  that 
conservation  as  advocated  by  some  people  Is 
foolish.  For  example,  wotild  it  not  be  better 
to  utilize  renewaljle  crops  such  ar  timber  for 
paper  and  building  material  rather  than  let 
timber  die  and  rof  in  the  woods. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  groups  listed  on 
your  card  are  to  blame  for  the  energy  short- 
age. Government  probably  most  of  all,  for 
poor  or  non-existent  planning  based  on  a 
predictable  Increase  In  consumer  demand. 
Oovernmci-it  for  failure  to  sell  nuclear  power 
for  the  !.;enerat)on  of  elertrlciry.  Government 
for  failure  to  encourage  the  proper  use  of 
enerp-N — petrrjleum  for  small  mobile  ve- 
il Ic'cs — coal  for  large  mobile  vehicles  (I.e. 
trains) -coal  and  nuclear  power  and  water 
power  for  electricity  generation. 

Government  and  industry  for  failure  to 
Investigate  with  vigor  other  energy  sources 
such  txa  solar,  geothermal  and  wlndpower. 
Look  what  a  clearly  stated  objective  aiid  a 
well  defined  program  did  xn  put  man  on  the 
moon — and  all  the  people  working  on  that 
prof.Tam  paid  la.xcs  and  bought  goodo  from 
people  who  also  paid  taxe'-. 

Election  reform  i.s  necessary,  but  I  don't 
believe  In  public  financing  of  any  cam- 
paigns- I  as  an  old  line  democrat  surely 
don't  w-ant  my  money  supporting  a  George 
McGovern  because  throtigh  some  weird 
spasms  within  the  party  becomes  a  candi- 
date. I  feel  a  limit  on  what  any  one  pensoii 
or  sroup  should  be  able  to  give  to  a  candi- 
date would  be  adequate  and  would  allow  me 
to  support  my  choice  of  candidates  of 
wiiichever  party. 

I  don't  believe  Congress  should  limit  the 
length  of  a  campaign — I  think  financial 
llniUs  would  irike  care  of  that. 

I  think  Congress  is  doing  generally  a  lousy 
job.  Seme  of  the  reasons  for  this  belief  have 
alrp.\dv  been  listed.  More  are:  The  great 
amouat  of  carpl:,g  about  the  u.surpatlon  ol 
power  by  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. Hell.  Congress  gave  that  power  away 
piecemeal  and  apparently  quite  willingly 
until  it  became  a  political  issue.  Congress' 
contribvition  to  inflation  particularly  as  re- 
lated to  the  automobile  lndu.stry — manda- 
tory pollution  controls  that  I  believe  are 
excessively  strict — Why  does  the  guy  buying 
and  using  a  car  in  say  Minot,  North  Dakota 
have  to  pay  for  all  that  garbage  because  of 
L'-s  Angeles'  auto  traffic  and  peculiar  geog- 
raphy— One  beautifully  convenient  wav  to 
allow  Detroit  to  hoist  car  prices.  Mandatory 
5  mph  bumpers  to  save  small  damage 
claims  but  Increasing  the  cost  of  repairs 
astronomically  when  that  protection  level  is 
exceeded.  Mandatory  >eat  belt  Interlock  sys- 
tems and  air  bags  that  quite  obviously  no- 
body wants.  I  Happy  to  .say,  the  house  has 
finally  done  something  about  that  monu- 
mental boo-boo».  These  legislated  Improve- 
ment':'.' have  led  to  auto  price  Increases  of 
$500-$1000  per  unit. 

How  about  pollution  control,  btimpers  and 
air  baps  made  desira'ole  by  a  system  of  In- 
centives— a  pollution  tax  If  you  will.  Insur- 
ance company  discounts  for  cars  with  good 
bumper  systems. 

(I  realize  a  few  companies  have  that  now 
but  It  followed  the  legislation).  How  about 
an  iticcntivc  syptem  to  get  people  to  wear 
existin:j;  seat  belts.  Say  a  bonus  if  you  are 
In  an  accident  and  would  have  been  hurt 
but  for  a  seat  belt.  Or.  a  negative  incentive — 
the  medical  insura.nce  payments  on  your  car 
are  reduced  if  ycu  are  hurt  In  an  accident 
aii'l  are  not  wearing  seat  belts. 
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Our  most  pressing  problems  are  twofold  a.s 
I  see  it  are  our  combination  Inflation  reces- 
sion— exorbitant  Interest  rates — bottom  out 
of  the  stock  market — Oil  company  profits  and 
high  fuel  prices.  If  the  oil  companies  need 
all  that  windfall  money  for  oi'field  develop, 
ment  ai;d  exploration— why  Isn't  it  spent 
there. 

The  second  problem  Is  excess  governnieut^ 
the  auto  examples — Invasions  of  privacy  and 
civil  rights  violations.  I  ran  into  one  here 
In  New  Hope  on  operation  Crime  Watch. 
The  identifying  of  one's  property  with  au 
NCIC  number  which  Is  fine  except  that  some 
local  police  departments  insist  on  an  Inven- 
tory of  all  one's  personal  property  that  has 
been  marked  even  before  Issuing,  the  Opera- 
tion Identification  window  stickers.  Laws 
WTltten  with  specific  provisions  and  then  em- 
bellshed  with  the  phrase  "And  other  sucii 
provisions  as  the  director  (or  similar  word) 
may  require'  are  particularly  onerous  be- 
cause they  often  submit  the  will  of  the 
legislative  body  par^sing  the  law. 

Please  excuse  my  rambling  and  what  may 
sound  like  bitterness,  but  I  did  want  to 
express  some  opinions  beyond  checkhig  boxes 
on  a  form. 


NATIONAL,  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION 
ENDORSES  SPEEDY  TRIAL  LEGIS- 
LATION 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  "fHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  2  weeks  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT 
has  conducted  hearings  on  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  the  speedy  dis- 
position of  criminal  cases  in  Federal 
courts.  Under  consideration  is  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act  of  1974,  S.  754,  which  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously  on  July  23,  and 
eighu  related  House  bills.  A  number  of 
distinguished  witnesses  have  testified  on 
this  legislation  from  each  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  criminal  justice  system 
including  the  courts,  prosecution,  and 
the  public  and  private  defense  bar. 

In  addition,  other  interested  individ- 
uals and  organizations  have  expressed 
their  views  in  correspondence  to  the  sub- 
committee; and  I  am  pleased  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  endorsement  of  S.  754 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association  which 
was  expressed  in  the  following  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime.  Representative  John  Conyers, 
Jr.: 

National  Rifle 
Association  of  America. 
Wasliiugton.  D.C..  September  24,  1974. 
Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr.. 
Chaintuin,  House  Judiciary  Subcominittee  on 
Crivif,    Wa.'liingto7i,  D.C. 
DiAR  Mr.  Conyers:  As  Executive  Vice  Pre.s- 
ident    of    the   National   Rifle   Association   of 
America.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  views  briefly  on  S.  754.  the  Speedy 
Trial   Act   of    1974.   NRA   Is    the   largest  and 
oldest  national  .-.porusmen's  organization  In 
the    United    Sti^tes    with    over    one    million 
members.  One  of  the  many  objects  and  pur- 
poses li.sted  in  our  bylaws  Is  to  promote  law 
and  order  in  the  United  States.  Accordingly, 
we  are  Interested  In  all  types  of  legislation 
designed    to    modernize    and    Improve    the 
criminal  jiustlce  system  in  our  nation.  S.  754 
Is,    in   our  estimation,   such   a   bill.   In   tune 
with  the  ba.slc  principles  of  our  organization 
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and  worthy   of  favorable   consideration   by 
vou  and  your  colleagues. 

The  two  main  concepts  embodied  In  S. 
754  have  been  discussed  in  depth  by  legal 
.".nd  judicial  experts  from  across  the  country. 
NRA  joins  these  learned  spokesmen  for  the 
legal  profession  In  supporting  these  concepts 
to  aiiect  a  long  overdue  change  In  the  crim- 
inal trial  procedure  In  our  nation. 

First,  S.  754  would  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive planning  process  for  trying  criminal 
oases  to  which  our  criminal  trial  procedtire 
must  adhere.  This  process  would  also  di- 
minish Injustice  by  assuring  all  citizens  their 
Constitutional  right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

Second,  and  most  important  In  our  opin- 
ion, S.  754  would  authorize  pilot  projects 
to  facilitate  pretrial  release  and,  wlien  neces- 
sary, provide  pretrial  supervision  of  high- 
risk  persons  released  pending  trial.  This  su- 
pervisory system,  coupled  with  the  reality 
of  speedy  trial,  will  decrease  the  likelihood 
of  a  law  breaker  from  committing  a  second 
crime  while  awaiting  trial  for  the  first  of- 
fense. 

NRA  views  these  two  concepts  as  steps 
which  will  establish  a  more  effective  criminal 
Justice  system  and  which  will  atitomatlcally 
establish  a  more  effective  crime  control  sys- 
tem. This  highly  desirable  goal  Is  shared  by 
all  responsible  persons  and  organizations.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mr.  Chairman,  NRA  urges  you  and 
your  colleagues  to  report  favorably  S.  754, 
and  guide  its  passage  through  the  Congress 
so  that  the  American  public  will  have  con- 
crete proof  that  Its  concern  over  law  and 
order  has  been  realized  and  manifested  In 
appropriate  legislation. 

If  NRA  may  be  of  further  assistance  In 
this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Maxwell  E.  Rich. 
Major  General,  retired. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  W.  "TEDDY" 
GLEASON.  LABOR  LEADER-PATRIOT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  to  be  on  the 
dais  for  the  dinner  which  was  held  in 
honor  of  one  of  America's  greatest  labor 
leaders  and  patriots,  Thomas  W.  "Teddy" 
Gleason,  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association,  who  was 
designated  as  the  1974  winner  of  the 
prestigious  A0T08  award. 

Teddy  Gleason  for  almost  60  years  has 
been  one  of  the  most  respected  and  ad- 
mired leaders  of  the  maritime  community 
in  this  Nation.  Teddy  Gleason's  commit- 
ment to  the  longshoremen  of  this  Na- 
tion stretches  back  to  the  days  when  he 
was  working  with  his  father  at  the  young 
age  of  15.  He  saw  and  experienced  then, 
first  liand,  the  rugged  and  oftentimes 
dangerous  conditions  which  existed  on 
the  waterfront.  After  this  experience, 
Teddy  Gleason  dedicated  his  life  to  im- 
proving the  quality  and  dignity  of  life 
for  all  men  on  the  docks  in  this  Nation. 

He  began  his  rise  in  the  ranks  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion soon  thereafter,  and  his  ascent 
reached  its  apex  In  1963  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  ILA.  Throughout 
the  succeeding  11  years  up  to  the  present, 
Gleason  has  continued  to  hold  this  high 
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and  important  office,  and  it  has  been  dur- 
ing these  yeare  that  the  entire  Long- 
shoremen's Association  with  Gleason  at 
the  helm  has  gained  a  national  and 
worldwide  reputation  as  being  one  of  the 
most  progressive  labor  movements  in 
the  world. 

Several  key  characteristics  have  aided 
Teddy  Gleason  during  his  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  ILA.  One  of  these  has  been 
his  ability  to  adapt  to  the  changing  and 
expanding  needs  of  the  maritime  hidus- 
tiy.  He  has  successfully  incorporated 
new  technological  and  automated  im- 
provements in  the  industry,  but  has  been 
Equally  successful  in  insuring  that  the 
workers  cf  the  ILA  are  able  to  benefit 
from  these  improvements,  rather  than  be 
displaced  by  them.  Fuither,  he  has  dem- 
onstrated an  exceptional  ability  to  deal 
on  both  .sides  of  the  bargaining  table,  as 
exhibited  by  the  landmark  contract 
agreement  worked  out  for  the  ILA  mem- 
bers, v.hich  was  accomplished  without  a 
stril;e  aid  v/ell  before  the  September  30 
deadline. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  president 
of  the  ILA,  Teddy  Gleason,  in  recogni- 
tion of  ills  immense  contributions  to  the 
international  maritime  industry,  was 
elected  in  1974  as  the  vice  president  of 
the  International  Transport  Workers 
Federation,  an  association  which  boasts 
a  membership  of  more  than  6  million 
transport  workers  in  78  countries  of  the 
free  world.  In  1968,  he  was  elected  vice 
president  and  executive  council  member 
of  the  AFLr-CIO,  and  was  reelected  to 
these  posts  in  1973. 

Yet  in  addition  tu  liio  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  labor,  Teddy  Gleason  has  gained 
worldwide  fame  as  one  of  America's  fore- 
most patriotic  spokesmen.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated an  unyielding  allegiance  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  democracy  in  this 
countiT.  and  recent  Presidents  have 
looked  to  Teddy  Gleason  for  support  in 
times  of  adversity,  and  unfailingly  he 
has  answered  each  call.  Some  memorable 
examples  to  Teddy  Gleason 's  unique  form 
of  patriotism  include:  during  the  height 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  Teddy  responded  to 
a  call  from  U.S.  military  personnel  who 
were  alarmed  about  the  blocked  harbors 
which  were  preventing  U.S.  supplies  from 
reaching  South  Vietnam.  Teddy  person- 
ally flew  to  Vietnam  and  secured  the  safe 
and  open  passage  of  the  harbors  for 
U.S.  vessels.  Other  examples  came  in  the 
late  1950'r-  and  early  1960's  when  Gleason 
and  the  ILA  refused  to  load  or  unload 
any  Russian  ships  during  key  crises  in 
the  "cold  war"  between  our  two  nations. 

The  accompanying  words  of  the 
AOTOS  award  "In  recognition  for  his 
pioneering  of  the  maritime  industrial 
revolution  and  for  his  bringing  about  a 
historical  partnership  on  the  waterfront 
of  machines  and  men,"  represents  only 
part  of  the  Teddy  Gleason  story.  To  both 
millions  of  longshoremen  in  tliis  Nation 
as  well  as  to  the  overall  American  labor 
movement,  Teddy  Gleason  is  looked  upon 
as  a  giant.  A  giant  in  the  class  of  other 
esteemed  labor  leaders  of  the  past  and 
present  such  as  John  L.  Lewis,  Walter 
Reuther,  and  George  Meany.  He  is  looked 
upon  by  many  others  as  a  true  American 
statesman  as  well  due,  to  his  effective 
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and  action  oriented  support  of  the  goals 
which  keep  this  great  Nation  strong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  an  honor  for 
me  to  have  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  of  the  caliber  of  Teddy  Gleason. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  dedicatea  his  life  to 
achieving  a  better  life  for  the  longshore- 
men of  America  and  the  world.  He  is  an 
exemplary  leader,  able  to  rally  thousands 
to  his  .side.  He  is  a  m.an  richly  deservirg 
of  the  AOTOS  award,  and  I  join  with  the 
many  dignitaries  from  the  President  on 
down  in  extending  to  Teddy  Gleason  my 
personal  congratulations  on  receiving 
this  award,  as  well  as  my  best  wishes  for 
contiaucd  successes  in  the  future. 


MRS.    FORD    DESERVES    A    LITTLE 
PEACE  AND  PRIVACY 


HON.  rilARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
S.jeaker,  yesterday's  Washington  Star- 
News  carried  a  column  by  Mary  McGrory 
v.hich  I  feel  very  eloquently  expresses  the 
thoughts  of  millions  of  Americans  whose 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  our  new 
First  Lady,  Betty  Ford.  It  is  a  touching 
tribute  to  a  charming  woman. 

I  would  like  to  place  the  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  with  a  warm  wi.~h 
for  Mrs.  Ford's  quick  recovery : 

Mrs.    Fcrd    Dfser.es    a    LrrrLE    Peace    and 
Privac  V 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Mrs.  Ford's  sudden,  awful  illness  has  made 
us  a  family,  something  we  haven't  oeen  iji  a 
long  time.  We  all  would  like  to  take  her  hand 
and  tell  her  we  wish  It  hadn't  happened. 

She  isn't  First  Lady  now.  She's  every 
woman  who  has  had  the  operation  that 
women  dread  most,  radical  mastectomy,  the 
ugly  name  for  the  ugly  fact  of  breast-removal. 
Gerald  Ford,  the  leader  of  the  Western  world, 
is  just  an  anxious  lonely  husband. 

When  the  woman  of  the  house  is  away — 
if  it's  the  Executive  Mansion  or  a  housing 
project — the  house  Is  empty. 

Everybody  sat  in  the  hospital  waiting  room 
last  Saturday  morning.  The  news  they  heard 
turned  the  whole  country  pale.  It  was  cancer. 

What  makes  Mrs.  Ford's  experience  so 
poignant  too  Is  that  it  struck  her  when  she 
was  beginning  to  flower  a  little.  She  never 
wanted  her  husband  to  be  president — her 
ambition  is  to  go  back  to  Grand  Rapids. 
Ford's  remark  that  he  w-ould  let  Betty  declile 
if  he  should  run  in  1976  tells  the  story.  It 
was  the  best  comfort  he  could  offer. 

She  had  not  looked  forward  to  the  White 
House,  obviously.  Her  face,  the  day  he  was 
sworn  in,  was  tense  and  strained.  But  like 
some  other  retiring  women,  she  found  Dial 
life  there  is  bearable,  and  offerr  a  measure 
of  control  undreamed  of  outside. 

All  of  life's  little  worries  are  ironed  cut 
by  the  perfect  servants.  For  a  woman,  par- 
ticularly one  like  Mrs.  Ford  who  w^as  in  her 
younger  days  a  fashion  model,  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference that  she  doesn't  have  to  dpsh  to  the 
hairdresser — he  makes  house  calls.  Clothes 
are  brought  to  her.  Schedules  are  presented. 
She  can  say  yes  or  no.  She's  never  late.  Social 
events  begin  when  she  arrives. 

She  saw  her  husband  probably  more  in 
the  last  seven  weeks  than  in  25  years  of 
married    life — no   more    waiting   around   for 
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telephone  calls  from  tie  banquet  hall  in 
Stoux  City  or  the  rally  In  Westport.  He  was 
right  there,  a  floor  below 46he  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  picture.  After  years  of  being  pulled 
apart  by  demands  of  fatnlly  versus  politics, 
her  life  had  come  togethfr. 

Before  she  married  Pof-d,  a  mutual  friend 
told  her  that  she  would  liave  a  good  marriage 
if  she  could  reconcile  herself  to  the  fact 
that  politics  would  comd  first  and  the  mar- 
riage second.  Mrs.  Ford: seems  to  have  ac- 
cepted that  hard  trutt^  but  by  her  own 
pccount,  she  had  a  thin  tjime  of  It. 

She  had  almost  the  t'hole  responsibility 
cf  bringing  up  four  children,  three  boys  and 
a  girl.  She  felt  overwhefcned  by  it.  She  de- 
.'eloped  a  pinched  nerv^.  She  consulted  a 
psychiatrist,  took  tranqi^Ulzers.  Characterls- 
I'cally.  she  made  no  bonef  about  it. 

In  the  White  House,  st|e  found  that  people 
wanted  to  know  what  ^he  thought  about 
things.  As  "Just  a  wife."  the  had  seldom  been 
( ousulted.  Her  part  was  io  nod  and  smile  on 
the  plattorm  ana  murmijr  Inanities  to  Inter- 
viewers. Her  first  press  conference  was  rather 
'>ineasy,  but  proved  she  3iad  her  own  Ideas. 
She  was  open  with  the  i^'ess.  She  told  about 
her  husband's  conversation  with  San  Cle- 
mente.  I 

She  plainly  took  to  thei  social  life. 
After  all  those  years  df  tripping  over  tri- 
cycles, wiping  noses  and  driving  caipools, 
thl3  pleasant  unassumli  g  woman  obviously 
enjoyed  being  dressed ,  to  the  nines  and 
dancing  with  heads  of  I  tate.  She  was  com- 
ing into  her  own. 

Last  Thursday,  she  v  ent  to  the  doctor, 
dutifully,  for  a  routine  :heck-up.  He  found 
the  lump.  She  carried  o  i.  Friday,  she  made 
iier  rounds — the  Lyndon  Johnson  Grove  dedi- 
cation, the  Salvation  Arn  y  fashion  luncheon. 
Saturday,  very  game,  sh(  was  taken  to  sur- 
gery, and  ever  since  the  ftvorld  has  been  Im- 
iiiersed  in  clinical  detail  ^bout  her  case.  She 
may  even  bo  philosophical  about  that.  It 
seems  a  bit  much.  j 

People  say  thi\t  since  it's  the  First  Lady, 
\.e  have  the  right  to  knoy,  but  do  we?  Wliat 
about  her  right  to  privacy?  She's  not  presi- 
dent. Could  we  leave  hoi  alone  and  let  ber 
regroup  In  her  o-.vn  way^  Maybe  she  will  In 
time  want  to  talk  aboutj  her  erperlence,  to 
alert  or  encourage  other  P'omen.  Right  now. 
she  deserves  a  little  p|ace.  We're  always 
ransackmg  our  First  Fac^lly's  lives  for  "hu- 
manizing" data.  A  canceB  opieratlon  does  not 
require  that  treatment.     • 

Her  husband  says  we  ihould  send  contri- 
butions to  the  Amerlcaiv  Cancer  Society.  It 
seems  the  best  way  to  express  our  sympathy. 


CONGRESSIONAL   RtFORM   PLAN   A 
"TIMID"  APPROACH 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.lARMSTRONG 

OF    COLORApO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP^ESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1974 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I<[r.  Speaker,  the 
Select  Committee  reorginlzation  plan  Is 
a  timid  and  faltering  itep.  It  falls  far 
short  of  the  sweeping  rdforms  the  House 
so  urgently  needs. 

To  hear  the  howls  ♦f  anguL«;h  from 
special  interest  groups,  tand  some  Mem- 
bers, one  would  think  Congress  was  con- 
.■^idering  a  major  overhpul.  Indeed,  the 
public  has  been  led  to  brieve  House  Res- 
olution 988  will  drag  Cbngre.ss  into  the 
20th  centuiy  at  long  lait. 

Nothing   could   be   fiirther   from   the 


truth.  This  proposal  is 
xor  reforms  which  arc 
il'.ose  which  are  Ioi:terC'  I 


ar  more  notable 
gnored  than  for 
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NOKOERMAITE   ABIEKSKEITTB 

This  proposal  does  nothing  to  elimi- 
nate the  curse  of  nongermane  amend- 
ments which  have  resulted  In  eonfiision, 
delay,  and  bad  legislation. 

For  example,  when  the  House  passed 
a  routine  environmental  bill — amend- 
ments to  the  Scenic  and  Wild  Rivers 
Act — the  Senate  hooked  on  the  National 
Emergency  Energy  Act.  When  the  House 
passed  the  1973  extension  of  the  so-called 
temporary  debt  ceiling  extension,  the 
Senate  Insisted  on  adding  provisions  for 
a  Presidential  election  campaign  fund 
to  be  financed  by  a  tax  return  checkoff. 
Similarly,  the  Senate  added  a  10-percent 
increase  in  sooial  security  benefits  to  a 
bill  extendip;it  the  Renegotiation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  three  of 
many,  many  instances  in  which  totally 
unrelated  proposals  are  hooked  together 
in  a  manner  that  often  results  in  killing 
bills  and  passing  bad  ones  and.  in  the 
process,  makes  it  impossible  for  Members 
to  give  proper  consideration  to  the 
proposals. 

Unfortunately,  the  reform  proposals 
now  being  considered  do  not  solve  tliis 
problem. 

COKFLtCTS    OF   INTERKST 

This  proposal  does  nothlnt  to  eliminate 
conflict-of-interest  voting.  It  is  dis- 
graceful for  Members  of  Congress  to  vote 
on  legislation  directly  affecting  their  own 
pocketbooks.  But  this  is  exactly  what 
happens  under  present  rules  and  prece- 
dents. 

Consress  should  promptly  adopt  a  rule 
requiring  Members  to  excuse  themselves 
from  voting  whenever  their  own  personal 
interests  are  directly  affected — to  avoid 
the  unsavory  situation  of  farmer-Con- 
gressmen voting  on  agriculture  subsidies, 
land  developer-Congressmen  voting  on 
land  use,  broadcasters  on  FCC  bills,  own- 
ers of  mining  stock  voting  on  strip-min- 
ing legislation,  Members  with  oil  interests 
voting  on  oil  tax  preferences,  and  so 
forth. 

EXCESSIVE  POWERS  OF  CONFEREBS 

This  legislation  does  nothing  to  curb 
the  excessive  powers  of  conferees.  Con- 
ference committees  have  become  the  Na- 
tion's super  legislative  body.  Over  and 
over  a^ain,  conferees  ignore  the  wishes 
of  the  House  and  reviTite  legislation  in 
conference. 

V/hen  every  major  bill  goes  thi-ough 
this  process,  conferees  are  in  a  position 
to  dictate  the  final  terms  of  settlement 
and  present  the  Hoase  with  a  take-lt-or- 
leave-it  proportion.  It  is  time  to  curb  the 
power  of  conference  committees.  The 
Boiling-Martin  proposal  does  not  do  so. 

This  legislation  does  nothing  to 
straighten  out  the  Idiotic  scheduling 
procedures  of  the  House,  such  as  the 
procedures  that  are  being  used  in  con- 
sideration of  this  verj'  bill.  On  Monday, 
the  House  began  consideration  of  com- 
mittee reform.  On  Monday  evening  the 
House  was  urged  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  chairman  to  drop  commit- 
tee reform  and  begin  work  on  supple- 
mental appropriations.  We  were  told  this 
matter  is  so  urgent  and  the  deadline  for 
•jasfrage  so  pressing  it  would  be  foolhardy 
to  put  off  until  Tuesday  consideration  of 
this  matter.  So  debate  began. 

However,  after  a  couple  of  hours,  the 
House  afijoumod  for  the  day  and  wlieu 
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we  resumed  on  Tuesday  started  again 
on  committee  reform.  Alter  working  on 
this  for  a  while,  the  House  again  turned 
its  attention  to  supplemental  appropria- 
tions— the  matter  which  had  previously 
been  described  as  urgent. 

Today,  we  are  advised  by  the  major- 
ity leader,  the  House  will  work  from  10 
a.m.  until  12:30  on  supplemental  ap- 
propriations, from  12:30  tQ  4:30  on  com- 
mittee reform,  suid  then  we  will  go  back 
to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
This  is  lunacy. 

Haphsizard  scheduling  like  this  is  typi- 
cal of  the  way  the  House  is  being  run. 
And  it  is  no  more  inconvenience.  It  leads 
to  confusion  in  consideration  of  legis- 
lation, and  sometimes  an  atmosphere 
that  approaches  hysteria,  as  we  have 
seen  on  all-too-many  important  bills. 
Sometimes  things  get  so  wrapped 
around  the  axle  neither  the  presiding 
ofiBcer  nor  Members  of  Congress  know 
exactly  what  is  going  on.  As  a  conse- 
quence, serious  legislative  mistakes 
occui-. 

A  well-defined  calendar,  with  ade- 
quate advance  notice  and  firm  schedul- 
ing is  long  overdue  in  the  House.  But  the 
resolution  before  us  does  not  establish 
such  a  calendar. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boiling-Martin 
recommendations  do  not  constitute  the 
kind  of  far-reaching  reforms  the  House 
needs.  However,  this  proposal  does  pro- 
vide a  somewhat  more  logical  grouping 
of  committee  responsibility  along  func- 
tional lines  as  it  upsets  some  of  the  cozy 
relationships  between  Members  and 
lobbyists.  All  to  the  good. 

In  addition,  the  Boiling-Martin  pro- 
posal will  outlaw  proxy  voting  in  com- 
mittee— which  should  never  have  been 
permitted  in  the  first  place — and  will  as- 
sure adequate  staffing  for  the  minority 
which  should  never  have  been  denied.  So 
despite  the  fact  that  this  reform  pack- 
age does  not  go  far  enough  and  is  only 
a  faltering  step,  it  is  clearly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  in  my  opinion. 
Therefore  I  do  Intend  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  proposal. 

But  I  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
or  not  the  reforms,  modest  as  they  are, 
will  really  be  permanent.  When  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
was  adopted,  some  of  these  same  reforms 
were  written  into  law.  But  when  Con- 
gress reconvened  in  January  of  1971,  the 
majority  party  promptly  turned  its  back 
on  such  refonns  as  minority  staffing.  Will 
this  happen  again?  I  trust  not.  But  such 
i'ction  has  already  been  threatened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  come  to  the 
floor  bailyhooed  as  a  great  reform. 

Certainly  changes  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee structure  are  long  overdue.  Last 
year's  energy  crisis  proved  that — when  94 
committees  and  subcommittees  wrangled 
over  the  energy  problem  and  debated 
fruitlessly  for  months  before  slapping  a 
legislative  bandaid  over  the  entire  gaping 
question,  g&sping  in  relief  when  the 
Aiabs  lilted  the  boycott  and  allowed 
Congress  to  get  ofi  the  hook  temporarily. 
But  the  BoUing-Martin  recommenda- 
tions, worthwhile  though  they  are.  are 
only  a  start.  When  this  proposal  Is 
adopted,  it  is  essential  that  we  proceed 
to  tlie  consideration  of  other  necessary 
relonns. 
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A  VETO-PROOF  CONGRESS 
WOULD  REPEAL  14(b) 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Wednesday,  October  2.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  phrase, 
"a  veto-proof  Congress"  is  becoming 
very  familiar  to  all  of  us  in  this  election 
year.  One  result  of  such  a  Congress 
which  has  not  been  discussed  at  great 
length  is  the  possible  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Charlies 
Holmes,  of  Schaumbiu-g,  HI.,  has  called 
to  my  attention  the  conunents  of  Mr. 
Walter  E.  Trauffer,  editor  of  Pit  and 
Quarry  magazine,  on  this  subject  and  I 
would  like  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

A  Veto-Proof  Cokgress  Would 

Repeal  14(b) 

(By  Walter  E    Trauffer) 

Ever  since  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  became 
law  la  1947,  there  has  been  steady  pressure 
from  labor  unions  to  repeal  this  law  or  to  in- 
validate It  by  scratching  out  one  paragraph. 
Section  14(b).  This  Act  legalizes  the  union 
shop,  but  says  in  Section  14(b)  that  If  states 
wish  to  outlaw  the  union  shop,  state  law 
In  this  respect  shall  supersede  the  federal 
law.  Nineteen  states  now  have  such  "right 
to  work"  laws  in  effect,  and  labor  unions 
are  constantly  working  to  get  these  laws  re- 
pealed and  to  keep  other  states  from  passing 
similar  laws.  Industry  Is  now  faced  with  the 
possibility  that  the  labor  unions  might 
achieve  this  purpose  by  electing  a  Congress 
that  could  repeal  Section  14(b),  even  over  a 
presidential  veto. 

Leading  in  the  flght  to  retain  freedom  of 


choice  for  the  worker  with  respect  to  union 
membership  has  been  the  National  Right  to 
Work  Committee,  a  non-profit  organization, 
which  has  for  over  20  years  been  committed 
to  defend  at  all  levels  an  American  citizen's 
right  to  hold  a  Job  without  being  forced  to 
Join  a  labor  union.  The  Committee  has  done 
its  Job  well,  and  an  important  factor  in  its 
success  Is  the  "National  Right  to  Work  News- 
letter." a  monthly  publication  devoted  to 
this  cause.  It  has  repeatedly  called  attention 
to  special  efforts  to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  or  Section  14(b) . 

A  Pit  and  Quarry  editorial  In  November, 
1953,  quoted  an  article,  "How  to  save  Taft- 
Hartley."  In  the  September  21,  1953  Issue  of 
The  Freeman,  by  Joseph  H.  Ball,  former  sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  An  authority  on  labor 
relations  and  labor  legislation,  he  pointed 
out  In  detail  the  danger  to  the  Act.  and 
what  must  be  done  to  save  It.  Among  other 
things,  he  presented  a  chronological  se- 
quence of  events  In  the  development  of  labor 
policy  under  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
In  September,  1952,  President  Elsenhower, 
speaking  to  the  AFL  convention,  emphatic- 
ally opposed  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
an  i  favored  only  minor  amendments. 

In  December  1952,  the  President  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Martin  P. 
Durkin.  then  president  of  an  AFL  union  as 
Secretary  of  Labor.  From  that  time  on,  there 
was  one  indication  after  another  that  Taft- 
Hartley  was  under  fire.  This  culminated  on 
July  31.  1953,  In  the  "proposed  Elsenhower 
message"  to  Congress,  which  suggested  19 
amendments.  Including  24  concessions  to 
union  demands,  and  left  out  all  of  the  in- 
dustry proposals  that  were  opposed  by  Mr. 
Durkin. 

"Protests  by  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
others  stopped  this  message. .  .  ." 

The  March  26.  1974  issue  of  the  "News- 
letter" warns  against  the  latest,  and  per- 
liaps  the  most  serious  threat  against  Section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  We  quote: 
"The  election  of  a  Congres  with  a  two-thirds 


majority  controlled  by  George  Meany  & 
Company  would  undoubtedly  mean  the  end 
to  state  Right  to  Work  Laws." 

According  to  the  March  11,  1974  "Wash- 
ington Report"  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States:  "Organized  labor  is 
determined  to  seize  upon  Watergate — plus 
Inflation,  plus  the  energy  crisis,  plus  unem- 
ployment— to  win  the  1974  Congressional 
elections  in  overwhelming  style. 

"For  the  AFL-CIO  and  COPE,  its  political 
arm,  winning  means  more  than  gaining  a 
working  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Labor  wants  to  win  by  such  stz.iijlo 
margins  that  President  Nixon's  veto  power 
is  rendered  useless  the  last  two  years  of  his 
term. 

"Under  the  slogan  "Target  for  '74 — A  Veto- 
Proof  Congress,"  the  campaign  Is  already 
under  way  to  elect  20  to  23  additional  pro- 
labor  friends  in  the  House  and  five  to  10 
additional  Senators  who  can  be  counted  on 
to  do  labor's  bidding  on  veto  countdowns." 

Quoting  the  June  26.  1974  "Newsletter."  a 
special  Issue:  "A  new  national  survey,  show- 
ing that  most  Americans  feel  union  officials 
liave  too  much  power.  Indicates  clearly  that, 
the  so-called  "veto-proof"  Congress  de- 
manded by  George  Meany  and  top  AFL-CIO 
officials  would  be  Inconslste-it  with  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

"The  study  shows  that  some  70 ^i  of  the 
American  voting-age  public — 95  million 
people — favor  voluntary  unionism,  /avor 
curbs  on  union  political  spending  and  think 
union  officials  already  have  far  too  much 
power.  A  "veto-proof"  Congress  would  extend 
compulsory  unionism  to  all  50  states,  allow 
unions  to  spend  even  mwe  compulsory  mem- 
bership dues  on  politics,  and  greatly  increase 
the  power  of  top  union  officials. 

"Right  to  Work  supporters  are  urged  to  use 
the  new  survey  material  to  win  pledges  from 
their  U.S.  House  and  Senate  candidates  to 
support  the  Right  to  Work  principle,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  va;,t 
majority  of  their  constituents." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Robert  N.  Meyers, 
founder  and  director  of  the  Christian 
Service  Corps,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  worship  You  today 
as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  We  con- 
fess our  sins — sins  of  selfishness,  indif- 
ference, mistrust.  We  ask  for  divine  for- 
giveness. May  we  be  open  to  hear  Your 
voice  in  times  of  plenty,  in  times  of  want, 
in  crisis,  war,  and  peace.  We  are  grateful 
for  the  redemption  that  You  offer  to  us 
and  to  all  men  through  repentance  and 
faith  in  Christ,  and  we  pray  that  we  will 
continue  to  listen  as  You  speak  to  us 
through  His  words  and  parables. 

We  pray  that  You  will  bless  this  legis- 
lative body.  We  remember  people  around 
the  world  today  in  their  physical  and 
spiritual  need.  In  gratefulness  and 
thankfulness  to  You  for  Your  many 
blessings,  we  pray  in  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
a-iproval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  14215.  An  act  to  amend  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  FaclliUes 
Construction  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  authorized  by  that  act. 

The  message  also  annoxmced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3204.  An  act  to  eliminate  discrimination 
based  on  sex  in  the  youth  programs  offered 
by  the  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps;  and 

S.  3265.  An  act  to  amend  the  Jury  Selection 
and  Service  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  (28  U.S.C. 
1861  et  seq.),  by  revising  the  section  on  fees, 
section  1871,  and  by  adding  a  new  section 
1875,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  93-426,  appointed  Mr.  TtrNNEY 
and  Mr.  Brock  to  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Supplies  and  Shortages. 


REV.  MR.  ROBERT  N.  MEYERS 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Robert  N.  Meyers,  our  guest  chaplain 
today,  is  the  foimder  and  president  of 
the  Christian  Service  Corps. 

The  Christian  Service  Corps  is  a  pri- 
vate program  of  volunteer  sei-vice,  de- 
signed to  challenge  men  and  women  of 
all  ages,  in  all  walks  of  life,  to  use  their 
skills  and  share  their  faith  in  Christ  with 
people  in  physical  and  spiritual  poverty 
throughout  the  world.  Each  volunteer 
receives  a  choice  of  assignment  with  es- 
tablished mission  agencies  in  the  United 
States  or  overseas.  After  a  minimum 
level  of  support  is  raised,  the  corpsman 
is  trained  intensively  in  language,  cul- 
ture, and  Christian  witness  before  pro- 
ceeding to  his  assigrmient.  The  corps  has 
placed  volunteers  with  over  60  different 
mission  organizations  in  42  countries  in 
Asia,  Africa.  Europe,  North  America,  and 
South  America. 

The  Christian  Service  Corps  has  its 
headquarters  in  Washington.  D.C.,  where 
it  trains  tlie  volimteers  prior  to  their 
mis.sion  service.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Dana  B.  Ebeling  from  Farmingtou, 
Minn.,  is  one  of  the.se  trainees.  She  is  a 
registered  nurse  and  will  be  sen'ing  in 
Yurimaguas,  Peru,  with  Regions  Beyond 
Missionary  Union,  working  among  the 
Chayahuitas  Indians.  The  Chayahuit.iS 
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Indians  are  a  small  tHbe  of  about  5,000 
located  In  Yurlma^uap,  Peru.  I  was  es- 
pecially pleased  to  learn  that  Dana  Is  a 


Tvent  to  Northfield 
father,  Edwin  A. 


CSC  volunteer  since  I 

High  School  with  hei 

Ebeling. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  wish  the 

Christian  Service  Cor]  s  the  greatest  sue 
worthwhile  objec- 
people  in  spiritual 
around  tlie  world. 


cess  in  pursuing  the 
tives  of  ministering  to 
and  physical  poverty 


PEP.MISSION  TO  H4vE 
NIGHT,  FRIDAY 
TO    FILE 
ON    HOUSE 
llcil,   FURTHER 
PROPRIATIONS.  1 


UNTIL  MID- 

()CTOBER  4.  1974, 

REPORT 

RESOLLmON 

CONTINUING   AP- 

>7.5 


CONFE]  {ENCE 
JOINir 


Si* 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr 
imous  consent  that 
Appropriations  may  h 
Friday,  October  4,  1 
ence  report  on  the 
Res.    11311    making 
appropriations  for  tlie 
June  30,  1975,  an^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Texas? 

There  v.as  no  objeci 

Conference  Report   (H 

The  committee  of  con 
agreeing    votes   of    the 


97|l 

joiJit 


fcr 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  res 
ohiflon  (H.J.  Res.  1131  "making  further 
rontimilng  .appropriation;  for  the  fi.scal  year 
1075,  and  for  cllier  purj  oses.  '  having  met, 
nfter  full  and  free  confen  nee.  have  agreed  to 
rc-commetul  a.xii  do  recci  uueiid  to  their  re- 
spective Hoi:>!eo  as  lollows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  6.  7.  and  9. 

Tiiat  the  House  recede  iv^m  its  disflgree- 
niciu  to  the  amendments  A  ti.o  £:enate  uum- 
hered  1.  2.  5.  8.  and  ngrei    to  the  some 


Amendment  mimbered 


ake'\  I  ask  unsn- 
no  Committee  on 

ve  until  midnight 

to  file  a  confer- 

resolution  'H.J. 

fjirther  continuing 

fiscal  year  ending 
otiitr  iJurposcF. 

h.'ie  ob.kction  to 

gentleman    from 


ira. 

RCPT.  No.  93-1424) 

'crence  on  the  dls- 

t  ,vo   Houses   on    the 


4:  Tfiat  the  Hou.se 


recede  from  its  dts.^^'reen' t-nt  to  the  amend 
n;ent  of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  w  iUi  an  ameTldment.  as  follows: 
In    lieu    of    tlie    matter  jproposed    by    said 
ameu'imeni..  Insert  the  followint 

"Sec.  4.  The  fourth  uuiTumberod  clause  of 
section  101(b)  of  such  Jdlnt  resolution,  re- 
lating to  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
grams appropriations,  Is  timended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  that  follows  j'as  amended"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  I" :  Provided,  That 
In  computing  the  currentjrate  of  operations 
of  military  assistance  tSere  shall  be  In- 
cluded the  amount  of  oMiga Lions  incurred 
In  Department  of  Defence  appropriations 
liurlng  the  fl::cal  year  1071  Ujr  military  a.s- 
.si  stance  to  Lao"  ". 

And  the  Se)iate  agree  i- 

The  committee  of  cor.fen  r 
agreement   amendments   ni 

George  Ma  hon, 

J'MIE    L.    V  HITIF.N 

(except  a  ;  to  foreign 
aid). 

ROBEIIT    L.      !".    SlKES, 
OlTO    E.    PilSSMAN. 

Joe  L.  Bviys 

(except ; 
ment  1  lo.  6) , 
John  I.I.  ^ack. 
Elfohd    a. 

KOBERT    H. 

Glenn  R. 
Garner  E. 
Managers  on  the  Par 


the  same, 
nee  report  in  dis- 
mbered  3. 


to  rimend- 


CEIEP.BER'J. 

Michel, 
Qavis. 

SHRIVHR, 

nf  the  House. 


John  L.  McCixllak. 
John  C.  Stxnnis, 
Gale  W.  McGke, 
Dantei.  K.  Inouye, 
Milton  R.  Toitnc, 
Roman  L.  Hruska, 
NoRRls  Cotton. 
Clifford  P.  Case 
(except  a£  to  ainecd- 
ment  No.  9), 
Edward  W.  Brocice 
(except  Bs  to  amend- 
niciit  No.  9) , 
Mark  O.  Hatfield 
(except  OS  to  amend- 
ment No.  3), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Jt-iNT  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 

COMIMITTEE  Of  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
:iud  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
aisagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senat«  to  the  Joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Rea.  1131)  milking  further  cou- 
tluuhtg  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1J75,  and  for  other  pinpot;os,  submit  the 
ftHov.ing  Jomt  statement  to  the  House  and 
Sct'ale  in  explanailon  of  the  elTect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence repoi  t: 

Ameiidment  Nos.  1  and  2:  Provide  amhor- 
iy  ab  piopos-.a  by  the  Senat"  to  permit  the 
United  States  InCorm.itlon  Agtucy  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  under  the  terms  and  con- 
di;  ions  o."  the  continuing  resolution  until  en- 
ucttneiit  of  basic  au1horli:liig  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
tiisiigreement.  Tlie  manat'ers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlil  oCer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
'-oncur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
nn  amendment.  The  amended  paragraph 
'.vou'tt  read  as  fcUowj: 

"SBf-.  3.  None  of  the  funds  herein  made 
r.vuilable  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
military  as.sistatice,  or  for  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  .services  (wl  ether  for  cash  or 
ijy  credit,  guaranty,  or  any  other  means)  or 
for  thp  trrnsportption  of  any  military  eqi'.ip- 
n^cnt  or  Eiioplie.s  to  the  Government  of 
Turkey  unless  and  until  the  President  de- 
termines aitd  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
ths  Government  of  Turkey  Is  in  compliance 
vith  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the 
Fcret^^i)  nlilitiry  Sales  Act,  or  any  agrecmeut 
entered  Into  tinder  stich  Acts  by  making  good 
fr.ilh  efforts  to  rer.ch  a  negotiated  .<;ettle- 
nv  at  witli  respect  to  CyprtLs." 

The  manager.s  on  the  part  of  tlie  Senate 
v/lll  move  to  conctir  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen.'^te. 

Ameudment  No.  4:  Deletes  language  re- 
lating to  the  drawdown  authority  for  Cam- 
bodia being  Included  In  computing  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  operations  for  military  a.sslst- 
ancc  and  restores  the  langtiage  relating  t.o 
the  inclusion  of  the  obligatlonal  amount 
pro\  Ided  in  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1974  for  Laos  In 
computing  this  same  rate  of  operations  for 
military  aid. 

Action  by  the  conferees  continuing  on  an- 
nual -rate  for  operations"  for  the  Mint-  y 
A.sststance  Program  of  $550,000,000  should  not 
be  construed  as  an  obligation  or  intention 
of  either  House  to  appropriate  this  level  In 
the  annual  1975  appropriation  bill. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Includes  language  as 
[-.loposed  by  the  Senate  which  would  author- 
ize the  iise  of  available  funds  for  foreign 
assistance  to  be  used  to  provide  relief,  re- 
habiiltation  and  reconstruction  assistance 
in  connect  loii  with  the  floods  in  Houdura.-, 
and  Bangladesh  and  civil  strife  in  Cyprus 
of  r.ot  to  exceed  f  15.000,000. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  language  pro- 
I.o;,ed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have  re- 
rii'ced  funds  unde:  the  rerolution  for  activ- 
Itiep.  programs,  projects,  or  other  operatior.s 
funded  by  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations 
Act  o:  107  i  by  30  percent  in  November  anti 
by  10  pcrc»:it  each  month  thereafter. 


The  conferees  are  deeply  concerned  by  the 
continuing  delays  in  enactment  of  legislation 
to  provide  direction  for  the  nation's  foreign 
assistance  program  a'ld  to  establish  author- 
ized levels  for  the  various  components  of  that 
program. 

Amendmci^t  No.  7:  Delete.5  la.isur.fee  pro- 
rosed  by  the  Senate  which  would  have  cv.t 
o.T  funds  under  the  resolution  for  military 
asil.stance,  security  assistance,  sales,  credit 
sales,  guaranties,  excess  defense  articles  or 
items  fram  DOD  stockpiles  to  Chile. 

Action  by  the  conferees  regarding  military 
assistance  to  Chile  should  not  be  construed 
as  a  ln?k  of  concern  over  the  situation  in  that 
country.  The  conferees  take  note  of  the  Sen- 
ate vote  indicating  Its  concern  over  disre- 
gard of  human  rights  in  Chile.  The  conferees 
rtiiticlpate  tiiat  the  Congress  will  undertake 
a  continuing  review  of  oiu-  aid  protram  in 
Chile. 

Ar-:endinpnt  No.  8:  Includes  langtiage  pro- 
posed by  t>>e  Senate  which  provides  that  not 
to  exceed  $85,000,000  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  resolution  may  be  obligated  to 
procure  leriUizers  for.  and  to  provide  fer- 
tilizers to  South  Vietnam. 

Ainendi.icnt  No.  9:  Deletes  langu.->ge  pro- 
p-sed  by  the  Senate  wh'.ch  wouldhave  pro- 
v'ded  «;:,iOa.OOO.ono  in  suppcrtlng  asslstancs 
and  $100,000,000  In  military  assistance  for 
Israel  hi  addition  to  the  funds  already  pro- 
vided for  these  purposes.  The  current  "rate 
for  operations"  in  the  contUuilng  resolution 
would  permit  $50  million  in  supporting 
assistance  and  $300  million  in  military  credit 
sal';s  for  Israel.  In  the  absence  of  a  budget 
estimate  or  jnithorizatlon  the  conferees  rec- 
ommend adherence  to  the  traditional  con- 
tinuing resolution  concept  of  continuing  ex- 
isting programs  at  the  current  rate  or  budget 
estimate. 

George  Mahon, 
Jamie  I .  Whitten 
(except  as  to  foreign 
aid), 
Robert  L.  P.  SiitES, 
Otto  E.  Passman, 
Joe  L.  Evins 

(e?:ocpt  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  6), 
John  M.  Slack, 
Elfokd    a.    Cederberg, 

rtOBERT    H.    MiCKEL, 

Glenn  R.  Davis, 
Garner  E.  Shhtver, 
Mn'uirre-^  nn  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  L,.  McCixi.lan, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Gale  W.  McGee, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye, 

Mn,TON    R.    YOTTNG, 

Roman  L.  Hruska. 
NotRis  Cotton, 
Clifpobd  P.  Case 
(except  as  to  ameud- 
ment No.  9), 
Edward  \V.  Brooke 
(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  9) , 
Mark  O.  Hatfield 
(exctpt  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  3), 
Managcrx  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
1131,  FURTHER  CONTINUING  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1975,  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT  OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  in  the  House  on  Monday  next  or 
any  day  thereafter  to  consider  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1131)  making  further  continuing 
approiJriaLions  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Ji;ne  30.  3  975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  BUSINESS  FROM  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICTT  OF 
COLUMBIA  ON  THURSDAY,  OCTO- 
BER 10.  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  order 
under  clause  8,  rule  24,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  may 
be  In  order  on  Thursday,  October  10, 
1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evideiitly  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  electronic 
device  is  not  working. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  electronic  device 
Is  not  in  operation. 

The  Chair  is  going  back  to  the  rollcall 
rule,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  565] 

Biaggl  Grasso  Rarick 

Blackbtun  Gubser  Rees 

Blatnlk  Harsha  Reld 

Biasco  HecUer,  Mass.  Rhodes 

Broomfield  Hogan  Rlegle 

Burke,  Calif.  Holt  Roouey,  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.Y.  Hudnut  Roouey,  Pa. 

Chappell  Jarman  Satterfield 

Chlsholm  Johnson,  Colo.  Shuster 

Clark  Johnson.  Pa.  Snyder 

Cohen  Kuykendall  Steele 

Conable  McClory  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Conyers  McKay  Symington 

Davis,  Ga.  Macdonald  Teague 

Derwiuskl  Martin,  N.C,  Tlernan 

Dorn  Mayne  UdaU 

Drlnan  Metcalfe  Vander  Veen 

Brlenbom  Michel  Whlteburst 

Bsch  Mitchell,  Md.  WUliams 

Evans,  Colo.  Obey  Yoxuig.  Ga, 

Oiaimo  Podell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  372 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONFIRMATION  OP  GEN.  FRED  C. 
WEYAND  AS  ARMY  CHIEF  OP 
STAFF 

<Mr.  HEBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  that  we  note  for  a  moment  the  com- 
forting fact  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  conflrmed  Gen.  Fred  C. 
Weyand  as  the  Army  Chi?f  of  Staff.  I 
am  convinced  that  General  Weyand  was 
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the  right  choice  for  that  demanding  posi- 
slon;  his  prompt  confiimation  is  Indeed 
a  responsible  action. 

General  Weyand  is  one  of  our  country's 
great  soldiers.  He  first  learned  the  bitter 
truth  of  war  in  Burma  in  World  War  II. 
His  battalion  fought  long  and  hard  in 
the  grim  period  following  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Korea.  He  commanded  a  division, 
a  field  force,  and  subsequently  the  entire 
U.S.  military  effort  in  Vietnam.  He  knows 
the  costs  of  war  and  the  dreadful  added 
costs  of  unpreparedness.  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  man  with  that  perspective 
as  the  Army's  top  soldier. 

Apart  from  leadership  in  battle,  Gen- 
eral Weyland  has  excelled  as  a  staff  offi- 
cer, having  held  a  niunber  of  key  posi- 
tions on  the  Army  staff.  Many  of  us  re- 
call his  superior  service  as  the  Army's 
liaison  officer  to  the  Congress. 

On  the  international  scene.  General 
Weyand  has  gained  (iie  insight  of  the 
diplomat,  repeatedly  serving  in  positions 
requiring  the  utmost  in  tact  and  delicacy, 
yet  insisting  upon  our  country's  continu- 
ing strength  and  the  unflagging  pursuit 
of  its  best  interests. 

As  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  he  served  ably 
and  productively  as  aJter-ego  to  Gen. 
Creighton  Abrams,  a  great  soldier  and  a 
much  respected  hmnan  being.  He  is 
pledged  to  continue  many  of  the  goals 
and  programs  Initiated  under  General 
Abrams'  leadership.  General  Weyand 
takes  charge  of  the  Army  at  a  challeng- 
ing time.  I  am  certain  that  the  Presi- 
dent's conf-dence  In  him,  reinforced  by 
the  action  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, will  be  vindicated  In  years  to  come. 

I  am  proud  to  call  him  not  only  my 
friend,  but  my  old  friend. 


RALPH  NADER  OPPOSES  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  988 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  v,as  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in 
my  hand  another  letter  from  the  major 
citizens  group  in  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  Boiling  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 988.  This  letter  is  signed  by  Ralph 
Nader,  who  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
Hansen  proposal  will  serve  the  public 
interest  far  better  than  the  select  com- 
mittee proposal,  House  Resolution  988. 

Thus,  Ralph  Nader  has  joined  a  long 
list  of  citizens'  groups  in  opposition  to 
House  Resolution  988. 1  will  read  some  of 
the  groups  who  oppose  this  outrageous 
proposal:  The  Fund  for  Animals,  the 
Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Friends  of  the  Earth,  Committee 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Tule  Elk,  Na- 
tional Fisheries  Institute,  the  Wildlife 
Society,  Conservation  Foundation,  Sport 
Fishing  Institute,  National  Coalition  for 
Marine  Conservation,  Rachel  Carson 
Trust  for  the  Living  Envirorunent,  Inc., 
Wildlife  Management  Institution,  Citi- 
zens' Committee  on  Natural  Resources, 
Trout  Unlimited,  Environmental  Action, 
Sierra  Club,  Environmental  Policy  Cen- 
ter, Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
Public  Citizens'  Congress  Watch  (Ralph 
Nader) . 

Mr.   Speaker,   House   Resolution   988 


ought  to  be  simimarlly  disposed  of,  and 
the  House  ought  to  go  on  with  solving 
the  important,  pressing  problems  of 
today. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  the  letter  from  Ralph 
Nader  follows: 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  the  House  prepares 
to  act  on  reform  of  Its  organization  and  pro- 
cedures, it  should  be  clear  that  with  respect 
to  energy  and  environment  jtirlsdlctlon,  the 
Hansen  Committee  proposal  will  serve  the 
public  interest  better  than  the  Select  Com- 
mittee proposal.  Both  plans  suffer  from  an 
underlying  failure  to  attack  the  seniority 
system  by  adopting  mandatory  rotation  be- 
tween committees.  Given  this  limitation, 
the  essentially  status  quo  approach  to  energy 
jurisdiction  of  the  Hansen  Committee  Is 
preferable  to  the  Select  Committee's  proposal 
for  a  monolithic  energy  committee. 

Under  a  rule  of  exclusive  membership  on 
major  committees  and  without  mandatory 
rotation,  the  fate  of  a  consolidated  energy 
committee  will  be  domination  by  represent- 
atives of  energy  production  interests  who 
are  contem.ptuous  of  the  issues  of  public 
health,  environmental  protection,  resource 
conservation,  free  competition,  and  con- 
sumer protection  that  are  intertwined  wl:h 
energy  policy.  This  problem  Is  particularly 
acute  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
win  continue  to  function  as  the  Committee 
on  Committes  and  thus  determine  com- 
mittee assignments  for  new  members.  The 
Hansen  proposal,  on  the  other  hand,  allor^-s 
the  formation  of  coalitions  to  protect  the 
public  interest  on  an  Issue  by  Issue  basis 
from  among  the  wide  numbw  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  several  committees  dealing 
with  energy -related  matters.  If  Jtuisdlction 
is  consolidated,  this  advantage  will  be  lost, 
and  the  leverage  of  the  oil,  coal,  and  utUlty 
lobbies  increased. 

The  overriding  energy  Issue  Is,  of  course. 
nuclear  power.  The  Select  Committee  pro- 
poses to  strip  the  Joint  Commltee  on  Atomic 
Energy  of  all  jurisdiction  over  non-military 
nuclear  energy.  But  It  Is  doubtful  that  thlis 
result  can  be  achieved  without  an  act  ol  the 
whole  Congress  to  repeal  Chapter  17  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  which  requires 
that  all  atomic  energy  matters  be  referred  to 
the  JCAE.  The  Hansen  Committee  proposes 
to  give  special  oversight  over  non-military 
nuclear  energy  to  the  Interior  Committee. 
This  is  a  modest  beginning  to  the  redistribu- 
tion of  responsibility  over  nuclear  energy  and 
appears  to  be  as  far  as  the  House  can  go 
without  action  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  regrettable^  that  the  current  round 
of  House  reorganization  activity  has  cot 
brought  f<MT.h  more  fundamental  peform.s  to 
the  operation  of  the  committee  system.  Yet 
many  of  the  structural  and  procedural  pro- 
posals by  both  the  Select  Committee  and 
the  Hansen  Committee  wUl  be  tiseful  im- 
provements. However,  the  Select  Committee  s 
proposed  energy  and  environment  comnxittee 
presents  a  grave  danger  to  the  Public  in- 
terest and  should  be  rejected  by  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph    Nadfr. 


OE^OSmON  TO  GASOLINE  TAX 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  wais  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute Etnd  to  revi.se  and  extend  liis 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
Federal  Energy  AdiTiinistrator  John  Saw- 
hill  proposed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment levy  a  20-  to  30-percent  surtax  on 
each  gallon  of  gasoline.  Sawhill  said  the 
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tax  would  be  refundable  through  the  in- 
come tax  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  m^  tell  you  that  as 
one  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  imalter- 
ably  opposed  to  an  in(Ji-ease  in  the  Fed- 
eral tax  on  gasoline.  fThe  motorist  has 
been  bearing  the  brurit  of  these  ridicu- 
lous gasoline  costs  long!  enough.  They  are 
thoroughly  saturated.!  We  understand 
that  taxation  has  its  limits.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  be  the  first  to  recognize 
this  fact  and  I  tell  you  today  that  I  will 
be  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  against 
any  additional  tax  on  gasoline  regardless 
of  who  proposes  it,  or  *^hen  it  is  brought 
up. 

I  am  cosponsoring  I^islation  that  will 
require  any  tax  of  this  nature  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress.  The  people  de- 
serve a  voice  in  this  mi^tter  and  this  way 
they  will  have  one.        I 


REMARKS     OF     H01$r.     JOHN     PAUL 
HAMMERSCHMIDT  ON  H.R.  17028 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  evening  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees reached  agreenjent  on  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  12628.  ithe  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  Readjustmertt  Assistance  Act 
of  1974. 

Since  the  report  will, soon  be  filed  and 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
will  not  discuss  the  details  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  except  to  say  it  repre- 
sents a  generous  compsomise. 

Unfortunately,  becaijse  of  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  in  vfhich  both  House 
and  Senate  versions  oi  the  bill  author- 
ized an  18.2-percent  increase  in  subsist- 
ence allowances  for  \5eterans  pursuing 
programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  a  similar  increase;  in  monthly  pay- 
ments for  veterans  pursuing  apprentice- 
ship and  job  training  iprograms,  it  was 
not  possible  to  authorize  the  22.7  per- 
cent increase  agreed  td  by  the  conferees 
for  other  educational  fi-ograms.  Had  the 
conference  agreement!  provided  for  a 
22.7-percent  increase  in  all  programs,  in- 
cluding vocational  ifehabilitation,  it 
would  have  again  beeti  subject  to  the 
point  of  order  that  the  conferees  had 
exceeded  their  authorilo'. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  fepeaker,  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  tiiis  body  or  the  other 
body  to  authorize  a  lesjer  percentage  in- 
crease for  disabled  vjeterans  pursuing 
programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
than  is  authorized  in  otiier  veterans  edu- 
cational programs.  Certainly,  it  was  not 
my  intention.  i 

Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
17028,  a  bill  to  increasp  the  subsistence 
allowance  payable  to  veterans  pursuing 
vocational  rehabilitatioii  training,  as  well 
as  those  pursuing  progjrams  of  appren- 
ticeship and  job  training  by  22.7  percent. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  can  enact 
this  legislation  prior  ta  the  forthcoming 
recess  so  that  these  deserving  veterans 
may  receive  the  same  percentage  increase 
in  their  monthly  paynfjents  as  has  been 
authorized  by  the  conference  report  to 
other  veterans  and  dependents  educa- 
tional programs. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  SATURDAY.  OC- 
TOBER 5,  1974,  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  14689 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  have  until  midnight,  Saturday, 
October  5,  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  14689)  to  provide  for  a  plan  for 
the  preservation,  interpretation,  devel- 
opment, and  use  of  the  historic,  cultural, 
and  architectural  resources  of  the  Lowell 
Historic  Canal  District  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 
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Andrews.  N.C. 

Hastings 

Rees 

Archer 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Reld 

Blaggl 

Hoctan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Blackburn 

Holifleld 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Blalnlk 

Howard 

Roush 

Drasco 

Hudnut 

Ruth 

Broomfleld 

.larman 

Rvan 

Brown,  Mich. 

J'>hnson,  Colo, 

Shuster 

Carey,  NY, 

Johnson,  Ps, 

.Sikes 

Clrtrk 

Kuykendall 

Si3k 

Ciihen 

Landnini 

Snyder 

Cjnyers 

Lei;gett 

Stcjaton. 

Corrran 

Litton 

J.  William 

Dcrwiniki 

McClory 

Stanton, 

Diijijs 

McKay 

James  V. 

D'rn 

M;"'ctlonald 

Sieele 

Drlnen 

Ma  this,  Ga. 

Teaijue 

Erlenbcrn 

Mayne 

Thornton 

Evans.  Colo. 

Metcalfe 

Tlenian 

Flowers 

Montgomery 

Vander  Veen 

Fraser 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Whitehurst 

Prey 

Owens 

Williams 

Goldwater 

Passtnan 

Wilson, 

Grasso 

Patmsn 

Charles  H  . 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pike 

Calif. 

Orover 

Podell 

Wright 

Oubser 

Rarick 

Voung.  Ga. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  357 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  REFORM  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  it-^elf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
988 »  to  reform  the  structure,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  procedures  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  amending  rules  X 
and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc). 


The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  there 
were— yeas  384.  nays  2,  not  voting  48, 
as  follows: 
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YEAS — 384 


Abdnor 

CoughUn 

Hawkins 

Abz\is 

Crane 

Hays 

Adams 

Cronln 

Hubert 

Addabbo 

Culver 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Alexander 

Daniel.  Dan 

Heinz 

Anderson. 

Daniel.  Robert 

Helstoskl 

Calif. 

W..  Jr. 

Henderson 

Anaerson,  111, 

Daniels, 

Hicks 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Domintck  V. 

Hillis 

Andrew.s, 

DanlelsoD 

Hinshaw 

N.  Dak. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Holitield 

Annunzio 

Davis.  Wis. 

Holt 

Archer 

de  la  Garza 

Holtzman 

Arends 

Delaney 

Hosmer 

Armstrong 

Dellenback 

Howard 

Ashbrook 

Dcllums 

Huber 

A.shley 

Denholm 

Hungate 

As,-iin 

Dennis 

Hunt 

Badiilo 

Dent 

Hutchinson 

Ba  falls 

Devine 

Ichord 

Baker 

Dickinson 

Jarman 

Barrett 

Dincell 

Johnson,  Calif 

Bauman 

Donohue 

Jones,  Ala. 

BcarU 

Downing 

Jones.  N.C. 

Bell 

Drinan 

Jones.  Okla. 

Bennett 

Dulskl 

Jones.  Tenn, 

Bergland 

Duncan 

Jordan 

BCvlU 

du  Pont 

Karth 

BiPbter 

Efkhardt 

Kastenmeler 

Bingham 

Kdwards,  Ala. 

KKzen 

Blatnik 

Edwards.  Cailf 

Kemp 

noiss 

Eiiberg 

Ket.:hum 

Boiand 

Eli  en  born 

King 

noil  ins 

Esch 

Kiuczvnski 

Bowen 

Fshieman 

Koch 

BraUonias 

Fvins.  Tenn. 

Kyros 

Br:\y 

Pascell 

Lagomarslno 

Breaux 

F^ndley 

Landgrebe 

Ureckinridge 

Fish 

Landrum 

Brlnkley 

Fisher 

Latta 

Brooks 

P.ood 

Lehman 

Broomfleld 

Flowers 

Lent 

Brotzman 

Flynt 

Litton 

Brown,  Calif. 

Foley 

Long,  La. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Ford 

Long.  Md. 

Buchanan 

Forsythe 

Lett 

Burgener 

Fountain 

Lujan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Lxiken 

Burke,  Fla. 

Frelinghuysen 

McCloskey 

aurke.  Mass. 

Frenzel 

McCoIliEter 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Prey 

McCorinack 

Buriison,  Mo. 

FroehHch 

McDade 

Burton,  John 

Fulton 

McEwen 

Burton,  Phillip  Fuqua 

McFall 

Butler 

Gaydos 

McSpadden 

Bvron 

Oettys 

Macdonald 

Camp 

Ciiaimo 

Ma^'Men 

Carney,  Ohio 

Gibbons 

Madigan 

Carter 

Oilman 

TIahon 

Casey.  Tex. 

Oinn 

Mallary 

;■■  Jerberg 

Oon:;a!ez 

Mann 

Chamberlain 

Goodling 

Marazltl 

Chappell 

Gray 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Chisholm 

Green,  Oreg. 

Martin.  N.C 

Clancy 

Green,  Pa. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Clark 

C.rimths 

Mathis,  Ga, 

Clausen. 

Gross 

Matfunaga 

Don  H. 

Orover 

Mai'zoii 

Clawson,  Del 

Glide 

Meeds 

Clay 

ounier 

M"lcher 

Cleveland 

Giiver 

Metcalfe 

Cochran 

Haley 

JIe?vin.3ky 

Collier 

Hamilton 

Michel 

Collins,  ni. 

Hammer- 

IvlUford 

Collins,  Tex, 

schmidt 

Miller 

Conable 

Hanley 

Mills 

Con)  an 

Hanrahan 

Minish 

Conte 

Hansen,  I.iaho 

Mink 

Conyers 

Hansen,  Wash, 

MinshalKOhio 

Corinan 

Harriueiou 

Mitel. r'll.  Ma. 

cotter 

Harsha 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 
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Mizell 

Sodlno 

Symms 

Moakley 

Roe 

Talcott 

Mollohan 

Taylor,  Mo. 

UoutKOmerr 

RoBcalio,  Wyo 

.  Taylor.  N.C. 

Moorbead, 

RonoaUo,  N.T. 

Tliompaon,  ttj 

calif. 

Rose 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Thone 

Morgan 

Rostenkowskl 

Thornton 

UOSE 

Rousb 

Tieman 

Murphy,  m. 

Rousselot 

ToweU.  Nev. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Roy 

Traxler 

Murtha 

Boybal 

Treen 

Mjers 

Runnels 

Ullman 

Natcher 

Ruppe 

Van  Deerlln 

NedEl 

Ruth 

Vander  Jagt 

Nelsen 

Ryan 

Vanlk 

Nichols 

St  Germain 

Veysey 

Nix 

Sandman 

Vigortto 

Obey 

Sarasln 

Waggonner 

O'Brien 

Sarbanes 

Waldle 

OHara 

Satterfleld 

Walsh 

O'Neill 

Scherle 

Wampler 

Owens 

8chne«bell 

Ware 

Parrls 

Schroeder 

Whalen 

Passman 

Sebellus 

White 

Patten 

Setberllng 

Whltten 

Pepper 

Shipley 

Widnall 

Perkins 

Shoup 

Wiggins 

Pettis 

Shrlver 

Wilson.  Bob 

Peyser 

Sbustcr 

Wilson, 

Pickle 

Stsk 

Charles  H.. 

Pike 

SkubltB 

Calif. 

FoweU,  Oblo 

81  ark 

Wilson, 

Price,  111. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Charles,  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Winn 

Qule 

Spence 

Wolff 

Qutllen 

Staggers 

Wright 

RaUsback 

Stanton. 

Wyatt 

Randall 

J.  William 

Wydler 

Eangel 

Stanton, 

Wylle 

Earlck 

James  V. 

Wyman 

Bees 

Steed 

Yates 

Regula 

Steelman 

Yatron 

Reid 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Young.  Alaska 

Reuss 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Young,  Fla. 

Rhodes 

Stokes 

Young,  Dl. 

Eiegle 

Stratton 

Young.  SO. 

Rinaldo 

Stubblefleld 

Young.  Tex. 

Roberts 

Studds 

Zablockl 

Robinson,  Va. 

Sulilvan 

Zlon 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Symington 
NATS— 2 

Zwach 

Davis,  S.C. 

Stuckey 

NOT  VCnNG— 48 

Blaggl 

Hastings 

Podell 

Blackburn 

Heckler.  Uass. 

Preyer 

Brasco 

Hogan 

Price,  Tex. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Horton 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Hudnut 

Rooney,  Pti. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Johnson.  COlo. 

Slkes 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Snyder 

Cohen 

Kuykendoll 

Stark 

Derwinskl 

Leggett 

Steele 

Dlggs 

McClory 

Stephens 

Dom 

McKay 

Teague 

Evans,  Colo. 

McKinney 

UdaU 

Goldwater 

Mayne 

Vander  Veen 

Grasso 

Mosher 

Whitehurst 

Oubser 

Patman 

Williams 

Haiina 

Poage 

Young,  Ga. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

IK    THE    COMMITTSB    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  House 
Resolution  988,  with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  there  were  pend- 
ing the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  and 
the  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Mar- 
tin )  for  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen),  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 


woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivah) 
to  the  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Maktin). 

AaiXNSUXNT  OFFERED  BT  ItS.  WAGGONNER  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  STTB- 
STmxXE  OrFERED  BT  MRS.  HANSEN  OF  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofiTered  by  Mr.  Waggonnix  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
oHered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  ot  Washington: 
Page  36,  line  5.  strike  everything  after  "Rule 
XVI"  through  the  word  "business"  on  line  9. 

Page  51,  beginning  on  line  17  strike  all 
that  follows  through  line  18  on  page  52. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  to  the  Hansen  amend- 
ment wruch  Is  in  order  as  a  substitute 
and  It  does  just  two  things.  The  net 
effect  of  these  two  changes  would  be  to 
delete  language  from  the  Hansen 
amendment,  and  restore  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  their  present  au- 
thority. If  this  amendment  is  enacted, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  would  remain 
unchanged  as  far  as  authority  Is  con- 
cerned. They  would  operate  as  they  do 
now. 

Those  changes  are:  First.  It  would 
delete  the  language  on  page  36  of  the 
Hansen  bill  which  says: 

Nor  ahall  It  report  any  rule  or  order  which 
shall  require  the  consideration  of  the  busi- 
ness which  Is  the  subject  of  the  rule  or 
order  or  which  shall  require  the  Speaker 
to  recognize  a  Member  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  such   business. 

The  net  effect  of  deleting  that  lan- 
guage Is  that  the  Rules  Committee  would 
then  do  as  they  do  now.  They  would 
report  rules  as  they  chose  which  would 
say:  "Resolved,  That  upon  adoption  of 
this  resolution" — and  these  are  the  sig- 
nificant words — "the  House  shall  re- 
solve itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House".  Without  this  change  the 
committee  would  be  prevented  from  do- 
ing this.  The  amendment  would  prevent 
going  immediately  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  by  Issuing  a  riile  which 
says  they  shall  Immediately  resolve 
themselves  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  the  Speaker  of  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  I  support  his  position.  I  feel  that 
the  Rules  Committee  needs  the  authority 
that  it  now  has  to  perform  a  useful  func- 
tion In  the  House. 

Of  equal  Importance  It  seems  to  me 
is  that  if  the  Rules  Committee  does  not 
have  this  authority.  It  Is  reduced  almost 
to  a  nonentity  In  the  House,  and  it  would 
throw  burdens  upon  the  leadership  of  the 
Hoase  which  would  require  an  uncon- 
.scionable  amount  of  time  In  deciding 
which  bills  shall  be  brought  up  and  in 
what  order,  or  it  would  requiie  the  lead- 
ership, the  Speaker,  to  have  a  staff  to  do 
It,  and  we  would  have  the  programing  of 
legislation,  as  I  see  It,  that  woiild  perhaps 


be  done  by  an  appointed  bureaucracy 
rather  than  by  Members  of  the  House  on 
an  Important  committee. 

I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portsmt  committees  of  the  House.  This 
committee  has  cooperated.  This  com- 
mittee as  It  is  presently  constituted  de- 
serves the  overwhelming  commendation 
of  the  House,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Speaker  for  his 
support  in  this  effort.  I  have  been  aware 
for  some  time  that  he  was  opposed  to 
this  language  In  the  Hansen  proposal.  I 
was  opposed  as  a  member  of  the  Hansen 
committee  to  the  inclusion  of  this  lan- 
guage. 

But  now  and  perhaps  more  Importantly 
there  Is  something  else  that  is  deleted 
which  restores  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  is.  If  the  Memtjers  will 
look  at  the  Hansen  resolution  beginning 
on  page  51,  line  17,  what  is  proposed  as 
amendment  to  rule  XVI,  on  page  51 
through  line  18  on  page  52  is  deleted 
and  the  net  effect  of  deleting  this  lan- 
guage is  to  not  allow,  to  prevent  bypass- 
ing the  Rules  Committee. 

A  committee  chairman  or  a  Repre- 
sentative of  a  committee  by  direction  of 
a  committee  cannot  rise  on  the  floor  and 
seek  recognition  and  be  able  to  byp&ss 
the  Committee  on  Rules  by  bringing  a 
bill  to  the  floor.  They  will  be  prohibited 
from  that  privilege. 

Some  of  us  will  rememl)er  the  argu- 
ment we  had  a  couple  of  Congresses  ago 
when  we  were  beginning  to  adopt  our 
rules,  there  was  an  effort  made  then  to 
reinstate  the  21-day  rule,  which  provided 
a  bypass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Waggon- 
ner was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes.) 

Mr.  WACXJONNER.  This  Congress  re- 
jected it.  I  do  believe  we  should  stick  In 
this  Instance  with  the  established  pro- 
cedures. I  do  think  it  offers  more  protec- 
tion to  the  House  as  a  whole.  I  have  had 
that  shoe  on  both  feet.  It  works  for  me 
sometimes  and  it  works  against  me  some- 
times; but  I  believe  it  is  a  good  proven 
tool  that  offers  something  in  the  way  of 
checks  and  balances. 

I  believe  we  should  adopt  this  amend- 
ment and  leave  the  authority  In  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  where  it  is.  I  ask 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  under  no  iUu- 
sion  about  what  Is  going  to  happen 
on  this  amendment.  It  is  clear  that 
support  for  this  ameiidment  is  not 
as  strong  as  I  had  hoped  and  It's  too 
bad,  because  this  amendinent,  more  than 
any  other  provision  of  any  one  of  these 
three  resolutions  before  us  represents 
real  reform  of  the  committee  structure. 
It  Is  the  old  fight  that  is  familiar  to 
Members  who  have  been  here  awhile. 

The  question  has  been,  should  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  have  the  ability  to 
prevent  the  work  of  other  committees 
from  coming  to  the  floor,  even  when  the 
Speaker  wants  to  have  that  legislation 
scheduled? 
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to  strike   would 


I  ciQ  not  think  that  ah:y  committee  of 
the  House  ought  to  h4ve  that  kind  of 
power  over  the  other 
•rovisions    that    the 
Louisiana   has  offered 
permit  the  Speaker,  in  |iiis  discretion  to 
iccognize  the  chairman  of  a  legislative 
oDTimittee  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up 
a  bill  that  did  not  permit  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  report  a  ru^  that  would  re- 
Tiire  that  a  bill  be  brought  up  o\er  the 
opposition  of  the  Spealler  as  they  have 
done  on  a  couple  of  occasions  in  the  past. 
I  urge  the  comniitt€|e  to  reject  the 
nn^endment.  | 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemai  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA,  I  yield  tt)  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  would  like 
to  fully  associate  myself Iwith  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  I  join  hfn  in  urging  de- 
feat of  the  pending  amandment.  As  the 
gentleman  has  so  aptly  Stated,  the  Han- 
sen proposal  does  no  mc|e  than  author- 
ize the  Speaker,  if  the  $peaker  sees  fit, 
to  recognize  the  commit|;ee  chairman  to 
bring  legislation  approved  by  their  policy 
committee  to  the  floor.    \ 

The  second  point,  the  iansen  proposal 
eliminates  the  requlrem^t  that  whether 
or  not  the  Speaker  choobes  to  recognize 
the  Committee  on  Rules[that  legislation 
initiated  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  be 
brought  to  the  floor.        I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urgejthe  rejection  of 
amendment  before  jus. 


the  _ _ 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chkirman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  ri.se  in  opposition! to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  a  1  fully  reaUze 
that  in  considering  tflese  three  In- 
volved pieces  of  legisla  ion  to  revolu- 
tionize the  House  of  ]  lepresentatives, 
and  particularly  the  operations  of  our 
complex  committee  systeb,  we  certainly 
must  take  a  number  of  days  of  debate 
and  prolonged  discussion 

The  House  must  be  ^ery  careful  to 
guard  against  any  misgiided  and  un- 
analyzed  provisions  of  c  langes  and  re- 
strictions presented  ijor  legislative 
change  on  rules  and  pn  icedures  or  we 
will  pay  the  penalty  in  \he  future. 

To  my  mind,  back  ovei  the  years  ap- 
proximately 95  percent  ^l  the  conduct 
of  legislative  action  by  this  body  has 
been  tried,  tested,  and  proved  success- 
ful. At  different  periods  <  uring  the  last 
century,  the  House  of  B  epresentatives 
has  made  changes  in  its  {legislative  op- 
erations, most  of  which  h;  ive  been  high- 
ly successful.  Those  which  have  not  have 
been  revised  or  repealec  in  order  to 
streamline  and  make  the  House  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  moj  t  efficient  and 
perfectly  functioning  legislative  body  in 
the  world. 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  a  tention,  espe- 
cially the  younger  Members,  one  of  the 
real  legislative  carbuncles  iremoved  from 
this  House  approximately*  70  years  ago 
when  a  great  legislator  by  the  name  of 
Congressman  George  w^.  Norris  was 
elected  from  Nebraska.  He' was  the  prime 
mover  in  eliminating  the  dictatorial 
power  that  had  existed  fdr  many  years 
giving  the  Speaker  of  the  I  ouse  complete 


control  over  all  the  legi.slative  processes 
within  the  House  Chamber. 

At  that  time.  Speaker  Joseph  Cannon, 
of  Illinois,  wrs  the  autocratic  one-man 
boss  of  the  national  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Speaker  Cannon  had  the  power 
of  appointing  the  Rules  Committee, 
which  consisted  of  himself  and  two  other 
members,  one  Republican  and  one  Demo- 
cratic.  The  average  Congressmpn  had 
praclic  illy  nothing  to  sny  when  Speaker 
Cannon  dictated  the  legi.slative  processes 
us  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se. 

The  amendment  nov/  presented  is  an 
eficrt  to  prevent  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  reverting  to  that  de- 
plorable condition  of  centralized  power 
cxiiiting  64  years  ago,  and  fortunately 
removed  at  that  time. 

I  was  interested  in  listening  to  the  re- 
marks of  our  good  friend  Mrs.  Hansen, 
chairman  of  the  so-called  Hansen  com- 
mittee, last  Monday  and  I  wil!  quote  her 
verbatim : 

Our  commUtee,  In  general,  attempted  to 
Increase  the  power  of  the  Speaker  while  the 
Committee  on  Committees  moved  toward  a 
more  powerful  Rules  Committee.  This  in- 
cludes a  provision  authorizing  the  Speaker, 
at  this  discretion,  to  recognize  the  chairman 
or  a  member  at  the  direction  of  a  committee, 
to  consider  aiiy  bill  or  resolution  pending  on 
the  House  or  Union  Calendar.  In  order  to 
make  this  request,  our  rule  required  that  a 
full  committee  vote  on  bypassing  the  Rules 
Committee  be  taken  on  a  day  separate  from 
the  day  the  bill  was  reported.  The  House  cer- 
tainly should  accept  this  change. 

Our  proposal  prohibits  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee from  reporting  a  rule  which  requires  the 
consideration  of  business  that  is  the  subject 
of  the  lule  or  which  requires  the  Speaker 
to  recagn;?^  a  member  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  up  such  business,  an  issue  ignored 
by  House  Resolution  988. 

House  Resolution  988  grants  to  the  Speaker 
discretionary  power  with  regard  to  the  re- 
ferral of  legislation  to  the  various  commit- 
tees In  the  House.  We  conciir  In  this  recom- 
mendation but  do  not  concur  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Committee  on  Rules  also 
have  the  authority  to  arbitrate  this  bill  re- 
ferral process.  This  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  House  and  there  are  methods  which  have 
worked.  We  simply  strike  the  authority  of 
the  Rules  Committee  to  arbitrate  jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

I  was  also  very  much  interested  in  and 
highly  endorse  a  statement  which  Chair- 
man Hansen  made  on  page  32966  in  last 
Monday's  Record,  pertaining  to  the  tur- 
moil wliich  will  exist  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress  vmless  the  House,  in 
considering  the  so-called  changes,  puts 
a  damper  on  some  of  the  Impractical  and 
unrealistic  changes  proposed  in  some  of 
these  three  reorganization  bills  now  un- 
der consideration.  I  again  quote  our  good 
friend  from,  the  State  of  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen^  . 

Beyond  question,  the  first  session  of  the 
94th  Congress  stands  to  rank  among  the 
most  ttimultuous  In  history.  The  sheer  bur- 
dens of  meeting  and  understanding  the  new 
obligations  of  the  Budget  and  Impoimdment 
Control  Act  will  test  the  patience  and  un- 
derstanding of  every  Member  of  the  new 
Congress.  This  legislation  Is  major  reform 
and  deserves  an  opportunity  to  be  brought 
Into  play  without  other  massive  new  juris- 
dictional reallnements.  The  timing  is  poor 
for  a  major  revamping  of  committees. 

The  Members  must  vote  for  Congress- 
man Waggonner's  amendment  to  pre- 
serve the  House  Committee  on  Rules. 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  rise  to 
thank  my  very  distinguished  colleague 
and  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
for  having  read  what  I  said.  I  wish  more 
people  would  have  read  the  record  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  the  other  dny,  and  I  felt  like  an 
eaily  Christiaii  in  a  den  of  lions.  It  is 
a  greot  place  lor  me  to  apjjear  to  ask  for 
a  rule. 

The  third  thing  I  would  like  to  point 
out  is  that  in  the  so-called  discussion 
V  ith  the  committee  chairmen  we  were 
discussing  jurisdiction.  We  did  not 
change  the  jurisdiction.  We  changed  the 
procedure. 

The  Hansen  committee  had  11  mem- 
beis.  including  myself.  There  was  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  within  the  com- 
mittee. We  have  Mr.  Waggonner.  we 
have  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  we  have  Mr. 
Hays,  we  have  Mr.  Annunzio,  we  have 
Miss  Jordan.  I  could  go  on  down  the  list. 
They  are  some  of  the  finest  Members  in 
this  House.  But  needless  to  say,  nothing 
is  adopted  unanimously  in  the  beginning, 
without  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  a 
great  deal  of  talk. 

However,  after  the  committee,  in  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  reform,  came  out 
with  a  proposal  agreed  to  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  offer  the  leader- 
ship the  opportunity  to  have  one  more 
flexi'ole  means  of  being  able  to  bring  a 
bill  to  the  floor,  we  have  sucl  a  provision 
in  this  proposal. 

This  is  in  no  sense  or  was  in  no  sense 
a  criticism  of  the  present  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  happen  to  have  been  in  legisla- 
tive bodies  all  my  life.  There  are  ways  in 
every  State  legislative  body  to  bring  bills 
to  the  floor  if  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
not  cooperative. 

In  this  body  the  only  single  meaas  is 
through  the  discharge  petition  or  paying 
the  price  of  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Therefore.  I  thought  this  was  a  good 
tool — the  committee  thought  so — a  good 
tool  for  the  leadership  to  use  to  expedite 
the  business  of  the  House.  In  this  House 
we  have  been  going  around  in  all  kinds 
of  circles.  The  Committee  on  Rules  seems 
to  feel  that  we  are  going  to  make  them 
into  a  sewing  circle. 

May  I  say  that  even  though  I  believe 
in  this  reform  sincerely,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  in  deference  to  my  ap- 
parently vei-y  disgusted  friend  and  my 
very  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  am  go- 
ing to  join  the  Speaker  and  join  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner) 
and  vote  to  support  his  amendment. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are 
not  going  to  do  so.  but  I  feel  in  this  in- 
stance, that  you  are  right. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

When  I  fiist  came  to  the  Congress, 
soon  after  I  took  the  oath  in  January 
1949,  one  of  the  first  revisions  of  the 
rules  that  appeared  before  the  Congress 
was  the  21 -day  rule. 

It  was  necessary  at  that  time  because 
legislation  was  being  blocked  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  and  would 
never  see  the  light  of  day. 
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That  21-day  i-ule  was  sponsored  by 
Speaker  Rayburn,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
81st  Congress,  early  in  January  1951,  It 
was  repealed.  After  tliat  i*ule  was  re- 
pealed, on  numerous  occasions  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  killed  vital  legislation. 
Even  ns  late  as  1958  or  1959  I  witnes.sed 
on  education  bill  come  before  tliis  House 
alter  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  because 
of  an  individual  objection,  that  impor- 
tant bill  went  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  it  died. 

Wliat  I  am  leading  up  to.  however,  is 
that  witlr  the  Committ€e  on  Rules  as 
presently  coristituted,  we  do  not  need  the 
21-day  rule.  We  have  great  leaders  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  Ray  Madden,  is  one 
of  the  most  honorable  gentlemen  in  this 
country;  and  so  is  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Delaney)  .  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  us.  including  tho.se  gentle- 
men who  may  be  chainnen  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  would  like  to  see  this 
21 -day  rule  adopted. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  some  comments 
about  why  you  should  vote  for  the  Wag- 
gonner proposal. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  strikes  a  provision  that 
is  now  not  needed.  We  have  a  respond- 
ent Rules  Committee.  A  Rules  Commit- 
tee that  has  cooperated  with  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  in  all  respects  since 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  became 
chairman. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  alert  the  House  to 
the  provision  in  the  Boiling  proposal  with 
regard  to  the  Rules  Committee.  If  you 
tlunk  this  House  is  capable  of  being  tied 
up  and  not  being  able  to  operate  under 
its  own  rule  just  consider  for  a  moment 
what  would  happen  if  we  were  unwise 
enough  to  adopt  the  Boiling  proposal.  As 
it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee would  have  two  opportunities  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  majority  of  this 
House. 

First  in  the  initial  referral  process  the 
Rules  Committee  would  take  from  the 
Speaker  his  rightful  power  to  refer  leg- 
islation to  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House  and  second,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  have  the  function  of  oper- 
ating in  a  fashion  as  it  can  now  to  keep 
legislation  from  being  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chaii'man.  the  provision  that  the 
Waggonner  amendment  seeks  to  strike 
is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  this  House 
at  this  time  and  the  provisions  In  the 
Boiling  report  with  regard  to  the  Rules 
Committee  are  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  House  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Perkins 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Committee  on  Rules  is  pre.sently  consti- 
tuted, there  is  no  excuse  to  have  any  21- 
day  rule.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  Boiling 
report,  we  may  find  that  some  time  this 
committee  may  not  be  constituted  of  good 
members  as  it  is  presently  constituted. 
This  Hou.se  could  be  put  in  a  position 
where,  instead  of  expediting,  we  would  be 


delaying.  It  might  be  worse  than  any- 
thing that  we  have  ever  witnessed  during 
the  tenure  of  any  Member  in  this  House. 

I  know  that  we  do  not  want  to  see  a 
Committee  on  Rules  with  any  such  su- 
perstructure, with  superpowers  such  as 
those  embodied  in  the  Boiling  report, 
where  they  could  say,  "Yes,  this  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  but  we  are  going  to  refer  this 
now.  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means" — or  it  might  be  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

With  the  overlapping  that  we  have  had 
up  to  now  in  the  way  the  Speaker  has 
referred  bills,  this  Congress  has  worked 
well.  The  Boiling  report  only  compounds 
this  overlapping. 

In  my  judgment  it  behooves  the  entire 
committee  to  support  the  Waggonner 
amendment  to  the  Hansen  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  because 
there  is  no  need  for  the  21-day  rule  at 
this  time.  Let  us  let  an  effective  and 
efficient  and  responsible  House  commit- 
tee, as  is  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
work  the  way  they  have  in  a  way  re- 
sponsive to  the  Members  of  this  Congress. 
If  the  time  ever  should  come  that  we  do 
have  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  differently  constituted,  this  House 
will  not  stand  for  what  it  stood  for  many, 
many  years  ago.  and  the  necessary 
change  naturally  would  be  made  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  wUl  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<  Mr.  Dent  i  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
aline  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
chaimian  of  the  committee,  and  to  say 
that  I  also  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Speaker.  He  made 
a  very  telling  remark,  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  impress  many  of  us,  when  he 
said  if  we  do  not  go  along  with  the 
Waggonner  amendment  the  Committee 
on  Rules  would  be  a  nonentity. 

I  might  say  that  if  you  read  through 
the  Boiling  report  it  makes  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  committees  nonexistent. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  support  the  Waggonner  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ilhnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  listened  with  gieat 
interest  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  on 
which  I  serve,  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
when  the  gentleman  related  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  his  experience 
some  weeks  ago  in  being  summoned  be- 
fore what  he  referred  to  as  the  Hansen 
committee,  and  the  summons  came  on  a 
day  when  the  committee  which  he 
chaired  was  meeting,  and  apparently  he 
was  greatly  concerned  about  the  possible 
conflict  that  attendance  upon  the  so- 
called  Hansen  committee  might  produce 
the  confiict  that  that  might  impose  upon 
him  and  his  duties  in  connection  w  ith  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Then  the  gentleman  later  quoted  ex- 
tensively from  an  article  referiing  to 
Chairman  Hansen. 


Now,  it  was  my  impression  that  the 
(distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington was  the  chairman  indeed  of  a  sub- 
committee of  this  House.  I  believe  deal- 
ing with  appropriations  for  the  Depait- 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  various  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  but  I  wa< 
not  aware  that  the  gentlewoman  was  the 
chairman  oi  a  committee  of  this  House, 
and  I  therefore  thought  ii  incumbent 
upon  myself  to  set  the  recora  straight: 
because  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  all  of 
this  reference  to  the  so-called  Han.sen 
committee  and  Chairman  Hansen,  what 
we  are  dealing  with  in  the  so-called 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
is  the  work  product  of  a  partisan  com- 
mittee of  the  Democrat  Caucus.  I  would 
hope  that  there  would  be  no  confusion 
in  anyone's  mind  on  that  score. 

Maybe — just  maybe — part  of  the  prob- 
lem that  we  are  having  here  this  after- 
noon that  leads  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Waggonner)  to  now  offer 
the  amendment  that  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee, is  that  the  recommendations  of 
that  committee  are  the  recommendations 
of  a  partisan  committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  and  not  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  committee  of  this  House. 

I  hold  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington in  great  esteem,  make  no  mistake 
about  that.  But  I  do  think  that  when 
we  are  laboring  on  matters  that  are  of 
such  vital  importance  that  they  involve 
the  procedures  of  this  House  and  tiie 
committees  of  this  House,  we  would  be 
better  off  if  we  were  to  take  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  biparti-san  committee. 

As  I  recall  it,  the  so-called  Bollin<j 
committee  was  composed  of  five  Demo- 
crats and  five  Republicans  who  held  very 
extensive  hearings  over  a  period  of  many 
months  and  then  issued  an  interim  im- 
port, and  then  waited  some  months  be- 
fore they  finally  in  March  of  this  year 
issued  a  final  report  on  the  product  of 
their  deliberations. 

I,  for  one,  may  .support  some  amend- 
ments to  Hoase  Joint  Resolution  988,  bui 
on  the  whole  I  find  it  a  vastly  preferable 
product  to  that  produced  by  the  so-called 
Hansen  committee,  which.  I  repeat,  was 
a  partisan  committee  of  the  Demociatic 
Caucus.  I  think  we  ought  to.  therefore, 
when  we  get  their  recommendations  on 
matters  involving  the  whole  House,  have 
that  very  central  and  important  point 
in  mind. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  .strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Waggonner  amendment.  When  I  first 
came  liere  to  the  88th  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  chaired  by 
the  Honorable  Howard  Smith.  Theie 
was  considerable  abuse  of  power  in 
that  committee,  particularly  by  the 
chairman  of  that  committee.  So  in  the 
89th  Congress  the  House  adopted  the  21- 
day  rule.  But  then  there  w-as  so  much 
abuse  of  that  21 -lay  rule  during  the  89th 
Congi-ess  that  the  Speaker,  himself,  the 
Honorable  John  McCormack.  practically 
led  the  fight  to  repeal  the  21-day  rule 
in  the  90th  Congress. 

When  I  was  approached  by  Speaker 
McCormack  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
01.  Rules  at  the  beginning  of  the  90th 
Congress.  I  asked  him.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  the  21-day  rule?"  Ke 
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said  he  was  for  repealing  li.  I  said,  "Pine. 
Then  I  will  serve." 

Now  the  EUinsen  resolitlon  proposes 
not  a  21 -day  rule  but  a  c(|mplete  dlsem- 
bowelment  of  the  CommMttee  on  Rules, 
taking  away  all  of  Its  piiwers.  making 
the  Committee  on  Rules  nothing,  with- 
out Influence.  1 

Even  the  Speaker  hlmilf  is  opposed 
to  that  provision  of  the  Hansen  resolu- 
tion and  will  support,  I  j  am  told,  the 
Waggoner  amendment.      1 

I  am  sorry.  I  was  not  iere  when  the 
Speaker  spoke.  I  have  jusl  been  advised 
he  did  speak  in  support  oi  the  Waggon- 
ner  amendment.  Had  I  iinown  that.  I 
would  not  have  taken  tht  floor.  I  will 
make  this  short.  f 

If  the  Waggonner  amendment  is  de- 
feated. I  would  not  want  tjo  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  belftve  me.  I  will 
turn  my  resignation  In.  who,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  qf  our  districts, 
would  want  to  serve  on  a  jcommittee.  an 
exclusive  committee  whicla  has  no  power 
at  all.  no  legislative  authority,  to  speak 
of?  Heavens — we  had  betjter  stay  home 
than  come  to  Congress,  Iwithout  being 
able  to  do  anything  for  lour  people  In 
our  districts.  That  is  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  unless  the  Waggonner  amendment 
is  adopted.  f 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  aJloptlon  of  the 
Waggonner  amendment,     i 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  ifequisite  num- 
ber of  words.  f 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ake  to  say  not 
only  do  I  have  the  greatest  lespect  for  the 
distinguished  chairman,  M|.  Madden,  Mr. 
Delaney,  and  Mr.  Bollinc^  but  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  and  affection  for 
the  Honorable  Morgan  MttKphy,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee.  The  distinguished 
chairman  talked  about  the  fact  that 
there  were  going  to  be  niaybe  95  new 
Members,  and  being  the  n^-est  Member 
here  in  this  body.  I  will  have  seniority 
over  those  95. 

I  was  elected  from  a  reform  district, 
I  came  from  a  State  le|[lslature — al- 
though it  certainly  was  noti  as  honorable 
a  body  as  this  honorable  hbdy — where  I 
chaired  a  procedural  conjtnittee.  As  I 
discussed  reform  with  peotfle  in  my  dis- 
trict— Common  Cause,  thie  League  of 
Women  Voters — I  cannol  understand 
why  it  is  important  to  havtf  jurisdictions 
consolidated  when  after  thj  t  policy  com- 
mittee unanimously  votes  <  ut  a  piece  of 
legislation  it  would  never  come  before 
the  Congress  for    vote. 

I  do  not  mean  this  with  a  ly  disrespect, 
lama  new  Member,  so  I  m|iy  not  under- 
stand, but  I  really  beheve  tftat  procedure 
is  as  important  as  subst^ce.  I  really 
believe  that  if  a  policy  corkmittee  after 
many  months  of  determlna|ion  votes  out 
a  bill,  even  if  I  do  not  hkd  it.  somehow 
or  other  that  bill  ought  to]  come  to  the 
floor  for  the  Members  to  vole  up  cr  dowTi 
or  sideways  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  strongly  support  the  procedural  pro- 
visions in  the  Hansen  proposal  because 
I  feel  it  is  reform.  I  chairedja  procedural 
committee  and  I  know  wh|it  we  can  do 
with  procedure.  I  mean  no  I  disrespect  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Waggonner)  or  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska    (Mr.   Martin),  ][  have  read 


them  all,  the  Boiling  and  the  Hansen  and 
the  Martin  proposals,  and  they  are  all 
fine  people  and  I  am  indebted  to  the 
work  they  have  put  in  on  this  project, 
but  this  language  of  the  Hansen  report, 
to  me  is  the  biggest  reform  in  the  whole 
package. 

What  Is  the  difference  if  the  trans- 
portation bill  comes  in  from  the  com- 
mittee chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  or  from 
some  other  committee  if  we  cannot  vote 
for  it  on  the  floor?  What  is  the  difference 
if  a  tax  bill  comes  out  if  we  cannot  vote 
for  it  on  the  floor? 

So  I  really  do  not  think  jurisdiction  is 
as  important  as  the  procedure.  So  again 
I  apologize  as  No.  435  for  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  Members,  but  I  thought  I 
had  to  say  this  because  in  my  district 
they  look  to  reform,  and  the  95  people 
when  they  come  here  will  look  to  reform 
and  they  will  say.  "When  do  we  get 
this?"  We  know  how  long  it  took  for  the 
Boiling  report  to  come  to  this  floor.  I  just 
think  the  Hansen  proposal,  if  it  Is  supe- 
rior in  any  way — save  for  education  and 
labor— is  superior  In  this  one  regard,  so 
again  with  my  great  respects  to  every- 
body and  especially  my  fine  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Morgan  Mur- 
phy, I  thank  the  Members  for  letting  me 
take  their  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  Waggonner  amendment  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  so  without  saying  a  little 
bit  about  the  role  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  think  they  are  all  my  friends  and 
I  respect  all  of  them,  but  this  year  our 
committee  went  to  the  Rules  Committee 
with  a  bill  that  had  been  reported  I  think 
maybe  unanimously  except  for  one  per- 
son who  voted  "present"  and  we  asked 
for  an  open  rule.  We  had  a  proviso  that 
the  department  that  would  administer 
this  bill  had  told  us  it  was  impossible  to 
administer,  so  that  great  generous  Rules 
Committee  gave  us  a  rule  which  made 
germane  a  nongermane  amendment,  so 
they  are  not  all  pure  and  holy  and  right. 
I  just  want  to  make  that  point. 

Mr.    PHILLIP   BURTON.   Mr.    Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  PHiLLn-  Burton). 
Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  the  current  rules  and  under 
the  Hansen  amendment  that  very  pro- 
cedure would  still  be  a  procedure  the 
House  could  follow. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  will  forgive  them  that 
one  mistake. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  It  not  a 
fact  that  every  rule  that  comes  out  of 
the  Rules  Committee  is  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  membership  on  this  floor 
and  if  they  do  not  like  the  rules  that 
come  out  the  membership  of  this  House 
can  change  the  rules? 
Mr.  TEAGUE.  That  is  correct. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner) 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 


stitute offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  questlcm  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  clerks;  and 
there  were — ayes  295.  noes  104,  not  vot- 
ing  36.  as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  668] 
AYES — 295 


Abclnor 

EUberg 

Mann 

Albert 

Erienborn 

Marazltl 

Alexander 

Eshleman 

Martin.  Nebr. 

AnderEOU, 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Martin.  N.C. 

calif. 

Fascell 

Matblas,  Calif. 

Anderson,  ni. 

Flndley 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Fisher 

Matsunaga 

Andrews. 

Flood 

Metcalfe 

N.  Dak. 

Flowers 

Michel 

Annunzlo 

Plynt 

Mllford 

Archer 

Foley 

MUler 

Areuds 

Forsythe 

Mills 

Armstrong 

Fountain 

Mink 

Ashbroolc 

Frellnghuysen 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Ashley 

Frenzel 

Mlzell 

BafaUs 

Frey 

Moakley 

Baker 

Fulton 

Mollohan 

Barrett 

Fuqua 

Moorhead, 

Bauman 

Gaydos 

Calif. 

Beard 

Gettys 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Bennett 

Gibbons 

Morgan 

Bevlll 

Oilman 

Moss 

Blatnlk 

Ginn 

Murphy,  ni. 

BORPS 

Gon?alez 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Boland 

Goodllng 

Murtha 

Bowen 

Gray 

Myers 

Brademas 

Green,  Oreg. 

Natcher 

Bray 

Gros3 

Nelsen 

Breaux 

Grover 

Nichols 

Brlnkley 

Guyer 

Nix 

Brooks 

Haley 

O'Brien 

Broomfleld 

Hammer- 

O'Neill 

Brotzman 

schmidt 

Parris 

Brown,  Mich. 

Haniey 

Passman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hanna 

Patman 

Brovhlll.  N.C. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pepper 

Broyhin.  Va. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Perkins 

Buchanan 

Harsha 

Pettis 

Burgener 

Hastings 

Peyser 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hawkins 

Pickle 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hays 

Powell,  Ohio 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hebert 

Preyer 

Byron 

Henderson 

Price,  m. 

Camp 

Hicks 

Price.  Tex. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hlllis 

Quie 

Carter 

Hlnshaw 

Quillen 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hollfleld 

Rallsbnck 

Cederberg 

Holt 

Randall 

Chamberlain 

Hosmer 

Rangel 

Chappell 

Huber 

Rees 

Clancy 

Hungate 

Regula 

Clark 

Hunt 

Rhodes 

Clausen, 

Hutchinson 

Roberts 

Don  H. 

Jarman 

Robinson.  Va. 

C^awson.  Del 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

C.eveland 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rodino 

Cochran 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rogers 

Collier 

Jones.  Okla. 

Roncallo,  NY. 

Collins.  III. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Jordan 

Rose 

Conable 

Karth 

Rostenkowskt 

Conlan 

Kazen 

Roush 

Cotter 

Kemp 

RouEselot 

Crane 

Ketchum 

Roy 

Cronin 

King 

Ruth 

Daniel,  Dan 

Kliiczynski 

Ryan 

Daniels, 

Kuykendall 

Si  Germain 

Domlulck  V. 

Lagomarslno 

Sandman 

Davis,  Ga. 

Landrrebe 

Sarasln 

Davis.  Wis. 

Landrum 

Satterfleld 

de  la  Garza 

Latta 

Scherle 

Delaney 

LP?gett 

Schneebell 

Dellenback 

Lfiiman 

Sebelhis 

Den  hoi  m 

Lent 

Seiberling 

Dennis 

Ijltton 

Shipley 

Dent 

Long.  La. 

Shoiip 

Devine 

Loft 

Shrlver 

Dlciiineon 

McCloskey 

Sikes 

Dlggs 

McCcl  lister 

Slsk 

Dir-rll 

MrCormack 

Skubltz 

Doiiohue 

McEwen 

S'.ack 

Downing 

McPall 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Duiskl 

Madden 

Spence 

Dunc.in 

MTllcan 

Stasgers 

du  Pont 

Mahon 

Stanton, 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mailary 

J.  wmiam 
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Stanton, 

Thone 

WUson. 

James  V. 

Tlernan 

Charles  H.. 

Steed 

Towell,  Nev. 

CalU. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Treen 

Winn 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Ullman 

Wright 

Stratton 

Vander  Jagt 

Wyatt 

Stubblefleld 

Veysey 

Wydler 

Stuckey 

Vigorito 

Wylle 

Sullivan 

Waggonner 

Wyman 

Symms 

Walsh 

Young,  Alaska 

Talcott 

Wampler 

Young,  ni. 

Tavlor.  Mo. 

Ware 

Young.  Tex. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

White 

zablockl 

Teague 

Whitten 

Zion 

Thompson,  N.J.  Widnall 

Zwach 

Thomson,  Wis 

Wilson,  Bob 
NOES— 104 

Abzug 

Green,  Pa. 

Owens 

Adams 

Griffiths 

Patten 

Addabbo 

Gude 

Pike 

Aspln 

Gunter 

Pritchard 

BadUlo 

Hamilton 

Reld 

Bell 

Hanrahaii 

Reuss 

Bergland 

Harrington 

RIegle 

Blester 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Rinaldo 

Bingham 

Heinz 

Roe 

Boiling 

Helstoski 

Roncallo,  Wyo 

Breckinridge 

Hogan 

Rosenthal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Holtzman 

Roybal 

Burke,  Calif. 

Horton 

Runnels 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Howard 

Sarbanes 

Burton,  John 

Ichord 

Schroeder 

Burton,  PhilliF 

Kastenmeier 

Shuster 

Butler 

Koch 

Smith,  lowa 

Cbisbolm 

Kyros 

Stark 

Clay 

Long,  Md. 

Steel  man 

Conte 

Lujan 

Stokes 

Conyers 

Luken 

Studds 

Cormau 

McDade 

Symington 

Coughliu 

McKinney 

Traxler 

Culver 

Macdonald 

UdaU 

Davis,  S.C. 

Mazzoll 

van  Deerlin 

Dellums 

Meeds 

vanik 

Drinan 

Melcher 

Waldie 

Eckhardt 

Mezvlnsky 

Whalen 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mlnlsh 

Wilson, 

Lsch 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Charles,  Tex 

Fteh 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Wolff 

Ford 

Mosher 

Yates 

Eraser 

Nedzl 

Yatron 

Froehllch 

Obey 

Young,  Fla. 

Giaimo 

OHara 

Young,  S.C. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-36 

Biaggl 

Gubser 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Blackburn 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Ruppe 

Brasco 

Hudnut 

Snyder 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Steele 

Cohen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Stephens 

Daniel.  Robert 

McClory 

Thornton 

W..  Jr. 

McKay 

vander  Veen 

Danlelson 

McSpadden 

Wbltehurst 

Derwinski 

Mayne 

Wiggins 

Dorn 

Montgomery 

WUllams 

Evans.  Colo. 

Poage 

Young,  oa. 

Goldwater 

Podell 

Grasso 

Rarick 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agi'eed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HANSEN  OP 
IDARO  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE 
OP  A  STTBSTrnJTE  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HANSEN 
OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho  to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington:  On  page  5,  after  line  18,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(f)  The  Committee  on  Small  Business 
shall  have  the  function  of  studying  and  In- 
vestigating, on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
problems  of  all  types  of  small  business." 

And  on  page  74,  strike  out  lines  3  through 
6  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(r)  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

"(1)  Assistance  to  and  protection  of  small 
business,  including  financial  aid. 

"(2)  Participation  of  small -bu.slness 
enterprises  in  Federal  procurement  and  Oov- 
ernment  contract*. 


In  addition  to  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction 
under  tbe  preceding  provisions  of  thla  para- 
graph (and  Its  general  overslglit  function 
under  clause  2(b)  (1) ),  the  oommlttee  HbaXl 
have  the  special  oversight  functlan  provided 
for  In  clause  3(f)  wlUi  respect  to  the 
problems  of  small  business." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen) 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 
parliamentary  enquiry 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  ChaiiTtnan,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
hear  the  first  part  of  the  amendment.  It 
is  not  in  the  copy  which  we  have. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order. 

We  do  not  have  this  amendment  at  our 
desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  a  copy  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  think  this  is  the  right  one. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  one  that  was 
read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  rereport  the  amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chah-man, 
the  purpose  and  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  just  been  read  is  to  in- 
corporate the  language  of  the  Boiling 
resolution — that  is  House  Resolution 
988 — relative  to  the  creation  of  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Small  Business  into 
the  text  of  the  Hansen  substitute,  House 
Resolution  1248. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  small  businessmen 
of  our  country  need  and  deserve  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  House  that  will  focus  on 
their  special  problems. 

The  small  business  sector  comprises 
96  percent  of  all  U.S.  business  establish- 
ments, produces  43  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product,  pays  20  percent  of  all 
business  taxes,  and  represents  50  percent 
of  our  gross  business  product.  It  receives 
over  70  percent  of  the  total  dollar  volume 
generated  by  wholesaling,  72  percent  of 
that  in  retaihng,  82  percent  In  the  serv- 
ice industries,  and  85  percent  in  con- 
struction. Even  more  importantly,  small 
business  employs  nearly  60  percent  of  our 
private,  nonagricultural  work  force  and 
provides  the  daily  needs  for  over  100  mil- 
lion Americans. 

Small  business  is  the  backbone  of  this 
Nation's  economy,  yet  the  division  of  au- 
thority represented  in  the  current  com- 
mittee setup — and  which  would  be  re- 
tained by  the  present  language  of  the 
Hansen  substitute  resolution — has  tended 
to  treat  this  economic  backbone  as  if  it 
were  fingers  on  the  left  and  right  hands 
of  the  body  economic.  This  can  obviously 
create  a  situation  where  the  left  hand 
does  not  know  what  the  right  hand  is 
doing.  This  fragmentation  of  responsi- 
biUty  is  illogical,  because  it  produces  a 
congressional  astigmatism  when  we  need, 
instead,  a  clear  congressional  focus  on 
the  very  real  problems  of  this  major  sec- 
tor of  our  economy. 

In  my  view,  the  present  Small  Business 
Committee  setup  does  not  adequately 
serve  the  needs  of  this  Nation's  small 
busmessmen,  nor  does  it  serve  those  of  us 


In  Congress  who  are  committed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  small  business  sector 
as  a  viable  segment  of  our  economy. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Committee's 
wisely  concluded,  after  thorough  and  ex- 
haustive deliberation,  that  a  separate 
standing  committee  with  both  oversight 
and  legislative  jurisdiction  is  the  most 
logical  and  lesponsible  approach  to  the 
needs  of  small  business. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  been  deluged  with  mail,  as  I  have, 
from  concerne4--.small  businessmen  in 
their  congressional  districts.  Can  we.  in 
good  conscience,  cavalierly  ignore  this 
tremendous  outpouring  of  sentiment  fa- 
voring the  establishment  of  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  with  both  legislative  and 
oversight  authority?  These  businessmen 
who  have  asked  for  our  help  are  not 
seeking  a  nan-ow,  self-interest  conces- 
sion. They  are  simply  asking  that  the  en- 
tity that  represents  their  interests  in 
Congress  also  have  the  force  to  institute 
remedial  legislation  where  it  is  clearly 
required. 

Without  the  legislative  authority  to 
back  up  the  oversight  function  of  a  Small 
Business  Committee,  we  are  defending 
the  bastion  of  small  business  with  an  im- 
potent knight  in  rather  fragile  armor, 
armed  with  only  the  force  of  recommen- 
dations and  unable  to  forge  those  recom- 
mendations into  a  meaningful  instru- 
ment to  defend  the  fort. 

Surely,  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  engaged  in  small  business  enter- 
prises throughout  our  Nation  deserve 
something  better  than  the  present  com- 
mittee arrangement.  They  want,  and 
need,  an  effective  advocate  in  the  House 
in  the  form  contained  in  the  Boiling  res- 
olution and  offered  now  in  my  amend- 
ments. 

Some  opponents  of  a  legislative  Small 
Business  Committee  have  argued  that  its 
creation  would  trigger  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes, claiming  that  it  would  challenge 
the  authority  of  other  standing  commit- 
tees on  such  issues  as  occupational 
safety  and  health,  metric  conversion 
and  consumer  protection.  This  is  a  spe- 
cious argument.  In  fact.  House  Resolu- 
tion 988  combines  the  present  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness over  SBA  with  that  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  It  invests 
the  new  committee  with  no  additional 
authority;  therefore,  it  will  not  create 
any  new  jurisdictional  disputes. 

Additionally,  the  new  Small  Business 
Committee  could  prove  very  helpful  to 
other  standing  committees  of  the  House. 
It  will  retain  the  authority  of  the  present 
select  committee  to  investigate  any  and 
all  small  business  problems  and  its  find- 
ings could  be  of  great  value  to  the  appro- 
priate standing  committee  in  drafting  its 
own  legislation. 

For  those  who  have  concern  about  the 
withdrawal  of  the  small  business  juris- 
diction from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  decided  that — 

The  relationship  between  small  business 
matters  and  the  other  concerns  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee — such  as  bank- 
ing, Insurance,  credit,  housing  and  economic 
stabilization — was  not  so  direct — nor  small 
business  jurisdiction  so  critically  Important 
to  the  committee — as  to  necessitate  leaving 
SBA  matters  there. 
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Stephens,    of 
;he  chairman  of 


esteemed    colleague.    Mt. 

G.'orsria.  who  serves  as      _  

tii°  Banking  and  Curre  icy  Committee's 
Sv.bcoinmit.ee  on  Small  feu'jiness — "vhich 
V  ill  be  aboli.'hed  under  '  he  provisions  of 
the    Bolhng    re5;oluLion    and    my    own 
?merdmenfs  to  this  bill,  not  only  con- 
c-ansd   in   the  judgmen     of   the  Select 
ComniiL.oe  on  Cjmmittp?.s  on  this  mat- 
tor,  but  al-o  intrrduced  die  proposal  that 
sMf"rp.,ted  the  change.    lis  conccni  for 
the  best  interests  of  th -  Wntion's  .small 
business  men  and  womei   over  and  above 
h:  •.  cor5'dei-HtiO'i  for  ror  tinuin?  the  role 
of   his   own   .subcommiti  ee,   reflects   the 
h'ghe'^t    d??ree    of    stat  ismanship.    His 
prcit  gesture  will  v.in  1  im,  I  am  sure, 
the  acc-laim  and  deep  api  reciation  of  the 
entire  U.S.  small  busin?  s  community.  I 
greatly  admire  and  re-p"  ;t  our  collcpguc, 
u'ho  h.is  risen  above  self  interest  to  rec- 
05'ii;;e  a  greater,  more  cimpc'ling  need. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  great  crec  it  to  this  House. 
As  a  tribute  tu  our  coH  ?ague's  gesture, 
I  urge  my   fellow  Mem)  ers  to  support 
these  amendments  creatiig  a  new  Small 
Business  Committee. 

As  a  recocniiion  of  thi  importance  of 
tlie  small  bucine.ss  sector  and  its  need 
to  have  an  efTective  mei  hanism  to  de- 
^•elop  appropriate  Icgislat  ve  responses.  I 
urge  the  pa.ssage  of  thf  - ;  amendments. 
And,  mo.st  import? ntl:.,  as  a  denion- 
stration  of  cur  roHcctive  concern  to  do 
v.hat  is  right  lor  those  wh o  look  to  ns  for 
help  and  leadership.  I  oi-ge  that  this 
amendniT.t  be  adontcd. 

Mr.  SYMls^S.  Mr.  Chr.  rm?:i,  wil!  the 
fejiUlemin  vir>!d? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  I  yiCA  tn  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMlv^S.  Mr.  Ch.y  rman.  I  would 
like  to  praLsc  my  good  f  ier.d  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  £  entleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  for  jrescnting  this 
Hansen  amendment  to  t:  le  amendment 
in  the  natui-e  of  a  substi  ute  ofl'ered  by 
tiic  gentlev, orr.an  from  Washington  'Mrs. 
Hansen). 

This  amendment  which  I  hops  will  be 
accepted,  will  guarantee  that  whichever 
House  reform  propo-al  becomes  law, 
cither  Hansen  of  Washington,  or  Boiling, 
the  voice  of  small  businesj  will  be  heard. 
I  associate  mvscL  with  tie  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen t. 
Ml-.  ANDERSON  of  Ulin  dIs.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Will  the  feientlen.an  yir-ld.' 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  vicid  to  tlip 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illin  >i^.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  urge  ad  >ption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  m  '  irien  J  from 
Idaho  (JMr.  Hansen  >  o  til  i  Hansen  sub- 
stitute '■esoluiion.  This  ameiidinent 
would  ma'..-e  the  pre.sent  Sflect  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Bu^riness 
strnding  committee  cf  tl 
authority  to  report  legi.sla 
continue  v/ith  its  present  oversight  activ 
ilics.  The  Hansen  amendojcnt  thus  em- 
bodies the  proposal  of  ouij  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  as  ccji-.tained  in  its 
resolution  (H.  Res.  988*  asieportcd  from 
that  select  committee.  i 
Mr.  Chairman,  :  v.ish  t.: 
colleague  from  Idrho  on  t  ilviiig  this  ini- 
tiative to  bring  the  Dsm  cratic  caucus 
substitute    resolution    intfc    confornuty 


permanent 
House  with 
pon  as  well  as 


v.ith  the  Boiling  resolution  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  The  caucus  resolution,  as 
it  now  stands,  v.ould  simply  leave  'he  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Busineis  as  is. 
that  is,  without  authority  to  report  legis- 
1  ition.  I  think  the  BoUing  committee  re- 
port contains  a  very  soiuid  j  jslification 
for  tran.sfcrrng  legi.^lntive  jurisdiction 
over  the  Pmall  Business  Administration 
from  \hf  rsankini:  nnd  Currency  Com- 
mifljc  to  the  3rn;'!i  Business  Committee. 
It  IS  noted  that  the  present  oversight  rc- 
sooiisibilitic^  •;>*"  the  Seiect  Committee  on 
Sm.'Ul  K-js.!nf.s,s  do  not  a'one  ju.stify  its 
conti'iuod  c;>isicncc  a.s  a  tonvv.ittce  of 
the  House,  and  thr.-;,  the  choice  became 
either  to  ni)o)isii  it  or  strengthen  its  role. 
At  the  Bp.nking  and  CU'iency  Committee 
already  ha;  a  subst-,nti.il  and  divev.'-e 
worllD^i'..  unroiated  in  the  nu  i-.  to  the 
.'•naU  bi'-i'iess  community,  the  decision 
v,-as  made  to  shift  QB\  legitiiuion  to  the 
Sm-'ll  Eusinr^ss  Committee  vbcie  tliore  i.-- 
;  heady  '"^u.siderable  expertise  and  ex- 
T^erience  i'.  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliere  will  be  those  who 
v:il  arijue  that  cstabhcliing  a  standing 
House  committee  to  handle  legislatioii 
ini'olring  one  snecial  .sector  of  our  society 
s-i  aniii.hetical  to  the  functional  realine- 
iuent  being  attempted  in  these  commit- 
tee r?for'n  amendments.  While  on  the 
surface  (his  argrmpnt  may  have  some 
meiit,  a  closer  examination  of  the  real 
issue  will  reveal  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  singlinr,  out  a  !;mall,  isolated  and 
l.nsig"ifica>:t  ;  ector  for  special  consid- 
eration by  a  committee.  The  fact  is  that 
zmrA\  businesses  form  the  very  backbone 
of  the  .^mtiicr.n  economv.  Af--  my  col- 
l?a3ue  from  Idaho  has  filrr-ady  pointed 
out,  small  bu.siiiof ses  comprise  96  per- 
cent of  all  business  establishments,  pro- 
duce  10  percent  of  our  GNP,  represent 
50  percent  of  our  gac.-;^  business  product, 
end  pay  ?0  percent  of  all  business  taxe.s. 
I  would  have  to  disagree  with  "Engine 
Charley"  Wilson's  premise  that,  "as  goes 
General   Motors,   so   gees   the   Nation." 
I  would  submit  that  he  was  overlooking' 
the  vital  and  viable  ^orce  exeited  by  tl:c 
small  business  community  in  promoting 
thr-  health,  "lability  and  growth  of  our 
naticnr.l   economy.   The   small   business 
sector  may  not  .be  at;  visible  as  the  corpo- 
rato    slanls,    yet    in    terms    of    actual 
strength  it  forg?3  the  real  steel  v>hich 
undcrgirdo  and  holds  our  economy  to- 
gether. 

lur.  Chairman,  elevating  the  role  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  should 
certainly  not  be  viev.cd  as  a  panacea  for 
the  problem^  of  stnali  business.  The  fact 
is  that  under  the  reform  proposals,  other 
items  affecting  small  business  will  re- 
main v«ithin  the  jurisdictions  of  other 
committtes.  Nevertheless,  at  this  critical 
juncture  in  cur  Nation's  economic  his- 
tory, this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
because  it  will  focus  rreatcr  attention 
find  cons-.nictive  action  on  this  most 
vital  sector  of  our  e;'onomv.  I  m-ge  adop- 
tion of  the  Hvmsen  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGFJLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  oppo.'^^ition  to  the  amendment. 
I  ri<:e  as  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  the  commit- 
tee which  the  amendment  before  us 
would  confer  legislative  jurisdiction  to. 
I  thinl:  that  this  is  most  unwise.  I  recog- 


nise th,at  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  has 
the  best  of  intentions  but  he  is  wrong. 
But  the  results  of  this  amendment  are 
the  most  incredible  hodge-podge  of 
jurisdictional  conflicts  between  the  pro- 
jected J_egislati\e  Committee  on  Small 
r;u'-iiies3  and  a  number  of  other  corn- 
mittccs  in  thl:  Congrer-s.  and  if  anything 
Will  be  urgently  needed  at  ttioi  point,  ic 
v.ill  be  some  s'^-rial  mechrtnJ.-m  to  re- 
r.':>lve  the  incredible  Jiumher  of  jijria- 
dictional  conflicts  and  disputes  v.-hich 
wi'l  re.iull. 

lie  Committoe  on  Sriall  Pusinsis  wo« 
originrilly  programed  by  t'le  DoMIng 
committee  to  be  atoMs'ned.  Ihe  only  rea- 
son that  the  propo>i>l  is  in  tlieie  for  a 
Committee  on  Smnll  Ettsiness  is  that 
the  .small  businc£:s  groups  rallied  around, 
r.id  the  Boiling  comirattee  could  not 
stand  the  heat,  so  to  innke  peace  v.ith 
tile  small  bujine':  •men,  th'-'y  gave  th?  t 
committee  iegitlalive  jurisdiction. 

I  have  served  on  the  Committc-e  on 
Small  Busines  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
ve  have  found  that  we  can  contribute 
niithtily  to  the  well-being  and  the  v.el- 
fj.re  of  the  .small  i.-usine.ss  community  by 
ut;li^,ing  the  investigative  jmi.-diLtio.i 
Jv.it  i ,  .Tvailable  to  u;.. 

For  example,  we  ran  a  specinl  iiuesti- 
ration  of  the  antitrust  lav.s  and  anti- 
trust law  enfoirement.  It  resiilted  in  a 
tufnaiound  of  enforcement  with  rega'd 
to  antitrust  laws  insofar  as  (hey  affect 
:n:all  business,  and  a  whole  turnaround 
of  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Trade  Coni- 
nii,>-ion.  For  years  we  have  b?en  doing 
.speci.il  v.ork  in  prorvrement  that  has  ve- 
s'.ited  in  man.-  chanse.s  in  adniiniitra- 
tivc-  policy  on  prccnremeiit  by  p1.  Oo\- 
tini'icnt  agencies. 

In  addition  to  this,  v/e  have  i  in,  ri  nuni- 
l;er  of  invci^tigations  and  studies  v.ith 
reg:rd  to  the  Small  Euciness  Administra- 
tion, and  many  difftrent  Government 
.u 


ixhcies 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  first  of 
all.  the  committee  is  going  to  have  to 
find  out  what  its  legislative  jtuisdiciion 
is.  I  must  say  that  the  offer  of  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time  niay  be  valuable  be- 
cause it  tends  to  point  up  some  of  the 
grns-.'iest  failures  in  the  Boiling  proposal 

Let  us  lake  a  look  at  the  langur<gp  of 
th?  amendment  which  says: 

la  aJdltion  tr>  it-  l?-!iI.=itlv.->  j-.ir'«a:-t!o-.i 
iin:te.-  li>.j  preceding  provlpirns  of  ihl*  para- 
riraph  .  .  .  the  committee  sh;i\!  i-.av?  the 
.'ipe.inl  oversiiiht  function  ....  with  re.'.-evt 
to  tJip  pioijlems  of  small  bii.slnerHK. 

That  Power  the  conunitlee  alre-cly 
)uis.  but  it  give.s  legislative  jurisdiction. 
The  Icrrislative  committee  gives  'as'^i-t- 
ance  to  the  protection  of  small  busi- 
ness. ' 

Under  the  Hansen  proposal,  thot  i-c- 
s:K)nsibility  with  regard  to  assistance  and 
loans  right  now  resides  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  The  prob- 
lems tJiat  exist  with  regard  to  money  and 
loans  with  regard  to  small  business  lie 
not  in  the  Committee  on  .Small  Business 
or  in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ci'.rrency,  but  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et and  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  in  the  fact  that  far  too  liLtl? 
money  is  made  available  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  as.slst  the 
.small  buchiessmen  of  the  country.  It  says 
"protection  of  small  business." 
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Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssourl, 
who  is  probably  the  author  of  this — 
although  I  am  not  siu-e,  but  it  comes 
from  his  language— can  tell  us.  It  says 
"protection  of  small  business."  Does  that 
mean  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Clayton  Act, 
the  Sherman  Act,  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act?  Maybe  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri can  tell  me  what  it  means.  I  do 
not  know.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  inform  the  Hoase. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  yield,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  give  him  my  view. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  like  to  get  It. 

Ml'.  BOLLING.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  the  per.son  who  most 
strongly  supported  this  in  the  select 
committee  happens  to  be  the  man  who 
has  the  legislative  jurisdiction  over  small 
business  in  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Supposing  the  gentle- 
man from  MLssoiu-i  just  answers  my 
question. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  shall  be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  waiting.  The 
House  waits. 

Mr.  BOLLING  I  am  proceeding.  Does 
the  gentleman  wish  me  to  proceed? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  just  want  the  gentle- 
man to  tell  me  what  "protection  of  small 
business"  means. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  means  a  great  many 
things  to  a  great  many  different  people! 

Mr.  DINGELL.  What  does  it  mean  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  means  that  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  do  legis- 
latively what  the  select  committee,  the 
permanent  select  committee,  now  does. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Missom-1,  does  it  give  them 
jurisdiction  other  the  Sherman  Act,  the 
Clayton  Act,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  gives  jurisdiction 
over  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Over  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  Maybe  the  gentle- 
man from  Mai-yland  can  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  will  try;  I  am  not 
certain  I  will  succeed. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  some  doubts,  too. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dincevl 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Maybe  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  can  tell  us  what  it 
means. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  legislative  juris- 
diction now  exercised  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  would 
become  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Marj'land  mean  to  say  that  is  all 
the  jurisdiction  that  this  amendment  is 
going  to  bestow? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  Is  the  leglsla- 
lative  jurisdiction  that  would  run  with 
this  language,  yes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  Is  all  the  juris- 


diction It  is  going  to  give?  That,  I  must 
confess,  as  a  potential  member  of  that 
committee,  I  find  contemptible.  Let  us 
look  at  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  going 
to  give  a  committee  that  is  going  to 
have  that  piddling  jurisdiction  and  that 
tremendous  amount  of  jurisdictional 
conflict  with  other  committees  thirty 
$36,000  a  year  jftaff  members.  That  Is 
an  affront,  and  it  Is  an  affront  not  only 
to  the  committee  but  it  is  an  affront 
also  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  It  Is  an  affront  to  the  small  business 
commimity,  but  most  assuredly  It  is  an 
affront  of  the  gi"ossest  sort  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  fully  agree  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  I  find  I 
am  in  agreement,  but  with  respect  to 
jurisdiction  does  the  gentleman  mean 
jurisdiction  presently  held  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee  under  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee?  It  does  not 
embrace  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  or  the  antitrust 
laws  or  the  Clayton  Act  as  now  en- 
forced by  the  Judiciary  Committee?  I 
interpret  It  to  mean  only  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Small  Business  jurisdiction 
presently  held  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  rather  yield 
to  the  good  chairman  of  that  committee 
to  see  if  he  is  for  or  against  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  just  said 
I  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman'.s 
remark  but  I  was  interpreting  the  latest 
jurisdiction  proposed  by  the  Boiling 
proposal.  The  Boiling  proposal  and  the 
Martin  proposal  propose  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  be  imder  our  com- 
mittee. We  think  we  are  capable  of  han- 
dling it.  The  Hansen  legislation  has  a 
select  committee  under  the  Speaker  and 
we  feel  it  should  be  left  this  way.  It 
would  be  the  Speaker's  committee  and 
the  Speaker  would  select  it. 

There  ts  one  question  I  have  on  page 
5,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  conmiittee  a  question. 
It  says  here  that  any  member  of  a  com- 
mittee who  served  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress on  the  committee,  and  if  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  that  House  commit- 
tee is  transferred  to  another  commit- 
tee, he  shall  be  permitted  to  join  that 
other  committee  if  he  so  chooses.  It 
says: 

It  Is  also  recommended  that  a  Member  who 
presently  serves  on  a  committee  which  has 
significant  jurisdiction  transferred  may  be 
permitted  to  Join  that  committee  to  which 
the  Jurisdiction  is  assigned,  with  his  or  her 
service  on  the  former  committee  .ipproprl- 
ntely  recognized. 

Does  that  mean  his  service  on  the 
former  committee  as  well  as  in  the  House 
and  any  former  House  institutions  will 
be  recognized  as  the  chairman  or  the 
former  ranking  minority  member  also? 


Does  that  mean  a  ranking  member  from 
another  committee  would  jump  members 
on  my  committee? 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  that  would  have 
to  be  determined  In  the  caucus. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  present  19  members 
could  be  jiunped  by  other  members  of 
another  committee.  We  see  nothing  m 
the  report  about  presening  the  status 
of  members  who  have  served  on  the  com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years  and  who 
have  expertise  in  this  area.  We  give 
more  preference  to  those  who  are  trans- 
ferred than  to  thase  who  are  presently 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  We  have  been  trying  to 
set  answers  from  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  about  what  happens  to  the 
members  who  will  be  transferred.  He 
gives  us  no  answers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennes- 
see, and  by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dik- 
GELL  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  crhair- 
man,  I  am  serious.  We  imderstand  the 
Boiling  conunittees  proposal  gives  us 
jtirisdiction.  We  are  ready  and  willing 
and  able  to  handle  it  but  a  Question  avi.^es 
as  to  what  happens  to  the  members  ol 
the  committee  who  will  be  bumped. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  is  impossible  for  ttp 
to  clarify  it. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  gentleman  to  clarify  it 
Therefore  I  prefer  the  other  proposal. 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  I  am  trj'ing  to  answer 
the  question  and  I  will  if  I  have  the  time 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  await  his  reply  with  some  interest. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  I  will  reply. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  hopefully  and  pray- 
erfully. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  se- 
lect conmiittee  did  not  intend  to  take 
over  the  duties  of  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus or  the  RepubUcan  Caucus.  It  might 
well  have  been  possible  for  the  Hansen 
committee  to  come  up  with  some  speciric 
caucus  recommendations  but  we  did  not 
deal  with  this  particular  matter  in  de- 
tail in  this  proposal  because  we  thinx  u 
is  a  matter  for  the  caucus  in  conferenc  e. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  vill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  if  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  can  give  us  some  ansv,  er-. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall  in  the  Democratic  Caucus  the 
membership  clearly  felt  that  this  Lssue 
was  an  issue  which  ouyht  to  be  decided 
with  respect  to  the  democrats  b;  the 
caucus  and  not  decided  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  as  a  part  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  But  a  committee  docs 
not  know  what  this  legislation  does. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  really  came 
here  to  get  some  clarilication.  i  ha\e 
spoken  to  the  Speaker  about  this  matter. 
The  rights  of  those  transferred  on  the 
committee  are  protected.  Those  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  are 
protected  in  the  report.  Those  on  the 
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Small  Business  Committee  are  not  pro- 
tected. 

The  gentleman  says  tHe  rights  of  the 
Members  and  other  seniof  Members  shall 
have  their  rights  considered.  It  cer- 
tainly interfered  with  thf  caucus,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  to  Interfere  witl 
the  Committee  on  Banting  and  Cur- 
rency; but  they  have  nofdone  that  for 
the  Small  Business  Comtilttee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa,  l4r.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requllite  number  of 
words.  ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  serve  on 
the  Small  Business  Comnilttee.  too;  but 
whether  I  stay  on  it  Is  nbt  the  basis  of 
my  statement  or  opinion  on  this  matter. 
I  think  what  is  important  is  that  we 
know  what  we  are  voting  on. 

I  happen  to  be  one  wMo  thinks  small 
business  in  this  country  lis  in  a  lot  of 
trouble.  There  has  not  hein  a  time  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  vhen  anticom- 
petitive activity  has  run  i  ,t  the  rate  it  is 
now.  Small  business  is  iiJfor  even  more 
trouble.  As  we  enter  a  pei  iod  when  some 
commodities  are  in  shoi :  supiily.  then 
tho.se  uho  control  such  nateriais  from 
tlie  top  through  vertical  integration  or 
aililiation  with  a  conglon  erate  can  ju-st 
wipe  out  those  down  at  tl  le  bottom  who 
may  be  more  efficient  buf  not  have  the 
right  connections. 

This  is  a  serious  matte:  .  Now.  all  the 
jurisdiction  given  to  s|nall  busine.^s 
under  this  amendment  Jvould  be  the 
teeny-weeny  bit  of  jurisdiction  that  re- 
lates to  the  Small  Busine.*?  Administra- 
tion. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Bob 
Stephens,  has  been  doing  i  good  job  with 
that  jurisdiction,  and  his  subcommittee 
would  no  longrer  be  wor!  ;ing  on  small 
business  problems,  ihe  amendment 
would  take  juri.-^diction  frc  m  some  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  doirg  a  good  jol». 
Since  they  also  have  ove  rsight  now,  it 
would  reduce  the  small  business  over- 
.sight  activity  in  the  Ilouie.  If  we  want 
to  do  something  for  small  business,  we 
have  to  give  them  jurisdi  ;tion  over  the 
Clayton  Act,  the  Sherman  Act.  the  Rob- 
inson-Pa tman  Act.  We  sh<  uld  give  them 
some  jurisdiction  that  ha;  not  been  ex- 
ercised for  10  or  15  yesr-s-  -and  it  would 
need  juri.sdictior  over  the  ''ed'='nl  Trnde 
Cf>mmi<!sion. 
To   form    a   committee 

jurisdiction  to  act  on  the 

fecting  most  small  bu.sine: 

take  jurisdiction  fi-om  thre 

committees  in.stead  of  ju.- 

the  little  teeny-weeny  bit 

proposed  in  this  amendmint.  To  claim 

that  this  gives  small  busii^ess  more  at- 
tention for  the  problems 

fraud. 

Now.  if  .somebody  wants 

amendment   that   will   giv 

meaningful  iu;i.sdiction.  I 

want  them  to  hnve  it;  but  1 

dude  other  committees  fro 

the.se   problems    while   onl 

Small     Business     Commit 

amount  cf  less  important  j 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairm 

strike  th?  necessary  numbier  of  words, 

aiid  I  rise  in  opposition  tqJ  the  amend- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see and  the  gentleman  from  lov/a. 

This  is  not  going  to  constitute  the 
broad  sweeping  reform  that  its  authors 
claim  for  it.  It  is  typical  of  the  com- 
pletely transparent  phoniness  of  the  so- 
called  reform  package  that  is  before  this 
body  today.  It  is  change,  but  not  reform. 
I  happen  to  chair  the  Commerce  and 
Finance  Subcommittee.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  committee  in  the  exercise  of  its 
jurisdiction  in  dealing  with  matters 
touching  upon  both  large  and  small  busi- 
ness has  given  more  careful  attention  to 
the  needs  of  small  business  as  those 
needs  are  brought  into  the  parameters 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Federal  Commission  on  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety,  than  has  the  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce  and  Finance. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska    (Mr. 
McCoLMSTER).  one  of  the  very  distin- 
guished mem'-ers  of  tlie  minority  on  that 
committee,  I  believe,  is  as  articulate  and 
effective  a  .spokesman  for  small  business 
as  any  Member  of  this  House  anywhere. 
We  cannot  treat  small  business  totally 
separate  from  the  entirety  of  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  community  of  this 
Nation.  Every  committee  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  industrial  art  and 
commercial  activities  of  this  Nation  has 
an  impact  upon  small  business.  If  small 
business  is  to  be  given  adequate  atten- 
tion, it  is  going  to  receive  it  because  of 
the  awareness  of  the  Members  who  serve 
on  each  of  the  committees  of  thLs  House. 
That  is  the  kind  of  oversight,  or  the 
kind  of  attention  that  best  serves  the 
needs  of  small  business.  I  think  that  the 
Small    Business   Committee,    the   select 
committee,  has  performed  an  outstand- 
ing public  service  in  it.s  role  in  pointing 
out  special  needs. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Ttr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress,  I  have  heard 
about  smai:  business.  We  are  all  for  small 
business.  Everybody  looks  after  small 
business,  but  what  have  we  done  for 
small  business  in  this  Congress? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  that  he  is  now  asking  for 
a  philosophical  discourse  which  would 
lead  us  long  beyond  the  time  that  even 
this  effort  is  going  to  take,  because  the 
answer  to  what  can  be  done  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  so-called  Boiling  proposal; 
it  is  not  contained  in  the  so-called  Han- 
sen proposal.  The  answer  to  what  can  be 
done  is  the  collective  application  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  as  they  approach  each 
and  every  item  of  legislation. 

This  Member  is  not  going  to  be  pinned 
do"n  to  the  narrow  confines  the  gentle- 
m  <n  from  Texas  is  attempting  to  impose. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Ch.->irman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  did  not  ask 
what  was  going  to  happen.  I  asked  what 
h;i.'  been  done. 

Mr.  MOSS.  We  have  done  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What,  sir? 


Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  a  most  interesting 
question.  It  is  a  most  Interesting  ques- 
tion. I  might  ask  the  gentleman  what  he 
has  done  in  his  committee  for  small  bu.si- 
ness.   I   might   ask   the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency  what  it  has  dono 
in   that  committee  for  small   business 
I  can  ask  every  committee  of  this  House 
what  it  has  done  for  small  business,  and 
each  one  of  them  could  go  back  into  their 
legislative  activities  and  find  that  they 
have  done  many  things  specifically  boai- 
ing  upon  the  welfare  of  small  business. 
Again,  we  have  to  go  to  the  definitions 
of   .small   business.   Certainly,   they   sre 
contained    within    the    Small    Business 
Administration  Act.  But.  we  know  that 
there  are  other  definitions  of  small  busi- 
ne.ss,  and  we  are  not  going  to  serve  the 
public  by  trying  to  tie  them  off  in  a  neat 
little   package  and  sending  them   over 
here.  We  are  going  to  look  at  the  Small 
Bunness  Act  and  then  say,  "Gentlemen, 
we  have  given  you  all  the  attention  you 
need,  and  you  need  no  more;  you  :irs 
taken  care  of." 

That  is  illusory.  That  is  fooling  our- 
se'vo^.  This  whole  package  is  an  illusion. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  this 
committee.  I  think  the  record  would  es- 
tablish that  I  was  probably  the  least  en- 
thusiastic, of  the  10  members,  of  the 
work  product  produced.  The  record 
would  establish  that  my  recommenda- 
tions and  thoughts  were  probably  re- 
jected by  that  committee  more  than  any 
of  the  other  10  members. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  hear  the 
gentleman  from  California  talking  about 
the  i^honiness  of  the  Boiling  recommen- 
d.T.tions.  I  am  compelled  to  state  to  our 
collr-a-jues  that  there  is  .»-o  phoniness 
about  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee— and  I 
do  not  think  the  general  membership 
!:nows  thi:—  but  our  committee  met  al- 
most every  morning  during  its  existence, 
and  almost  every  afternoon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  committee  met  on  Saturdays, 
and  this  committee  met  on  Sundays,  and 
this  committee  spent  a  lot  of  time  at- 
tempting to  get  really  into  the  heart  of 
the  recommendations  being  made,  not 
only  by  the  members  of  the  committee 
but  by  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
recommendations  that  have  been  pre- 
sented, believe  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
V  as  no  phoniness  involved  in  creating 
this  work  product. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  said 
tliat  the  Boiling  recommendations  were 
not  understood,  and  nobody  really  knew 
what  thfy  would  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
happens  an  awful  lot  when  we  are  legis- 
lating. Many  times,  bills  are  brought  to 
the  iloor.  and  there  is  very  strong  dis- 
agreement on  what  those  bills  might  do 
or  might  not  do  if  they  are  enacted  into 
law.  To  say  the  Boiling  recommendations 
are  any  difTerent  in  that  regard  would  be 
to  say  that  black  is  white  and  white  is 
black. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  there  are 
still  features  in  the  so-called  Boiling  rec- 
ommendations that  I  do  not  agiee  with, 
but  they  are  not  phony. 
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They  were  developed  after  many,  many 
hours  and  many,  many  days  of  people 
working  strongly  together,  zio  one  trying 
to  force  his  will  upon  anyone  else,  no  one 
trying  to  hide  anything  or  be  sneaky,  but 
an  effort  to  do  a  real  constructive  work 
product. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Yes,  I  wUl  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  his 
remarks  and  for  his  work  on  the 
committee. 

I  think  it  may  be  helpful  to  try  to  put 
this  in  perspective.  This  amendment  does 
not  provide  any  kind  of  panacea  for  the 
problems  of  small  business,  the  problems 
that.  Indeed,  are  going  to  grow  more 
complex  and  more  severe  in  their  im- 
pact on  small  business  as  we  face 
shorttiges,  inflation  and  bigger  govern- 
ment with  its  expanding  influence  over 
the  business  community.  But  what  this 
does  attempt  to  do  is  to  put  in  one  place, 
rather  than  two  places,  the  oversight  re- 
sponsibility and  the  legislative  authority. 
When  the  committee.  In  exercising  its 
oversight  jurisdiction,  determines  that 
there  is  a  problem  that  has  a  legislative 
solution,  then  it  has  the  authority  to  act. 
But  there  are,  as  has  been  noted,  a  great 
many  areas  where  that  authority  does 
not  extend. 

What  we  are  doing  here,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  taking  two  steps:  One  is  recog- 
nizing that  small  business  is  deserving  of 
the  visibility  and  the  attention  that  tlie 
proposed  committee  status  will  bring.  We 
are  also  taking  a  necessary  step,  however 
small  and  modest,  but  a  positive  step  in 
trying  to  deal  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business  in  America. 

Mr.  MirCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  of 
serving  on  two  of  the  subcommittees  of 
this  House  that  deal  with  small  business; 
the  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia.  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  the  subcommittee  of 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  my  experience  on 
both  of  those  committees  that  I  reluc- 
tantly rise  to  speak  against  the  amend- 
ment. It  has  been  a  very  sad  experience 
for  me  to  watch  the  destruction  of 
various  programs  for  minorities,  to 
watch  them  whittled  down  or  destroyed, 
leaving  just  one  major  hope,  a  conunit- 
ment  by  the  administration  and  a  com- 
mitment by  the  House,  one  major  hope, 
and  that  was  in  the  area  of  minority 
enterprise. 

In  the  three  and  a  half  years  that  I 
hnve  been  in  the  Congress,  I  have  seen 
what  has  happened  to  that  commitment 
and  I  have  seen  what  has  happened  to 
iriaority  enterprise. 

Just  last  week  I  met  with  the  third 
conference  of  United  Minority  Enter- 
Jjrise  people,  involving  four  organiza- 
tions, one  of  them  the  United  Mortgage 


Bankers  Association.  Their  membership 
is  down  by  50  percent  over  what  it  was 
in  1970.  I  would  submit  to  the  Members 
that  the  minority  businessmen  who  are 
part  of  the  National  Association  of  Black 
Manuf  actiu-ers  are  working  at  40  percent 
of  their  capacity.  That  is  all.  They  are 
gradually  being  destroyed. 

I  would  further  submit  to  the  Members 
that  we  have  glaring  inconsistencies  be- 
tv.-een  the  kinds  of  services  and  the  kinds 
of  advantage  given  to  small  business  by 
the  bureaucratic  agencies.  I  am  talking 
specifically  about  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  specifically  about 
the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  one  case  to 
illustrate  what  I  am  talking  about.  I 
have  a  small  businessman  who  did  not 
need  any  Government  money  at  all.  He 
did  not  need  to  go  to  tlie  SBA  to  get  any 
money.  He  wanted  to  go  into  the  oil 
transporting  business.  He  raised  on  his 
own  respect  by  mortgaging  his  property 
and  a  part  of  the  business,  and  by  mak- 
ing a  bank  loan.  He  had,  and  still  has, 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  go  into 
the  oil  transporting  business.  He  can- 
not go  into  it  because  the  Federal  Energy 
OfBce  has  promulgated  regulations 
cutting  off  the  number  of  people  who 
can  go  into  this  business.  He  cannot  get 
a  certification  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  do  it  because  the  Small 
Business  Administration  says  that  the 
FEO  has  exhausted  the  list  of  possible 
transporters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  against  that  back- 
ground that  I  want  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. If  we  are  going  to  solve,  or  even 
address  the  problems  of  small  business- 
men, we  have  to  go  beyond  the  point  of 
that  tiny  first  step  in  bringing  everything 
under  one  jm-isdiction.  We  must,  as  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Moss),  indicated,  lay  out  the  ar- 
ray of  economic  problems  affecting  this 
counting  and  the  agencies  dealing  with 
themjfUid  match  them  alongside  tlie 
pliglfTof  the  small  businessmen. 

Tt)fere  is  no  point  at  all  in  providing  for 
oversight  hearings  and  giving  functions 
to  just  one  committee  unless  that  com- 
mittee is  empowered  to  deal  ^Ith  all  of 
the  agencies  of  government  and  all  of 
the  existing  law,  directly  or  indirectly 
relating  to  small  business  enterprise. 

If  we  proceed  as  we  are  doing  right 
now,  if  we  proceed  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, all  that  we  are  going  to  do  is  to 
insure  the  further  deterioration  of  small 
businesr  in  America  and,  in  particular, 
minority  small  business  enterprise. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  my 
distinguished  colleague,  as  he  knows; 
but  I  cannot,  in  all  good  faith,  support 
this  amendment. 

What  is  needed,  first  of  all.  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  a  task  force  appointed  by  this 
Congress  to  study  the  small  business 
problems  exhaustively.  Out  of  that  task 
force  recommendations,  we  will  then 
come  up  with  the  one  committee  and  the 
one  agency  having  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  whole  host  of  legislation. 

If  we  do  not,  then  v.-e  will  simply  doom 
small  business  in  America.. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  lact  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  amendment.  I  do  so  though  agreeing 
with  some  of  the  things  said  by  those  who 
have  spoken  in  opositlon  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  long  felt  that,  with  the  back- 
ground that  I  have  in  being  on  the  Com- 
merce and  Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  have  been  given  the 
most  fortunate  committee  assignments 
that  I  could  have  had.  I  take  great  piide 
in  the  work  of  both  of  tliose  committees. 

I  think  that  the  gentlemsuo  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Hansen)  said  it  very  well  when  he 
pointed  out  that  what  the  small  business 
community  needs  is  the  focus  cf  that 
additional  attention,  the  status  coming 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness as  a  consequence  of  that,  which, 
for  this  Member,  at  least,  outweighs  the 
argument  which  leads  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  and  the  gentleman  f]om 
California  and  others  to  the  opposite 
conclusion. 

I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  juri.-> 
dictional  contest  between  the  Comm.erce 
and  Finance  Subcommittee  on  which  I 
serve  and  the  jurisdiction  now  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Small  business  is  ui  a  desperate  situ- 
ation. 

Earlier  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Hansen*  recited  the  economic  impact 
of  small  business  on  our  total  business 
community.  The  fact  is  that  in  recent 
years  the  amount  of  business  done  by 
small  business  has  decreased  drastic- 
ally; and  although  all  business  today  is 
havinrr  difficulty  in  gaining  capital,  f'le 
small  business  community  in  particular 
has  that  trouble.  Having  no  opportunity 
to  raise  capital  usually  in  the  equity 
market,  it  must  rely  on  its  own  activitips. 
its  own  earnings  to  finance  its  expan- 
sion. We  desperately  need  a  place  to 
which  small  business  can  come  with  a 
greater  likelihood  of  commanding  atten- 
tion and  of  having  its  interests  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  thi.s 
small  step — and  I  agree  that  it  is  not 
any  great  delegation  of  legislative  au- 
thority— would  be  taken  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  small  business  community. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  I  yield  to  th? 
gentleman  from  Marj-land. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman  I  thank  tha 
.TPntlcman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  cf  the 
CT  eation  of  a  Committee  on  Sm.ill  Busi- 
ness with  legislative  authority  over  the 
Small  Business  Admirjstration.  I  be- 
lieve it  makes  eminent  sen.se  to  combine 
the  present  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in  such  mat- 
ters with  the  oversight  functions  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  I 
agree  with  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Committees'  conceni  that 
"small  businesses — shall — have  what 
they  can  perceive  as  an  entity  In  the 
House  which  will  focus  on  their  prob- 
lems." 

SmaU  business  is  a  vei-y  significant 
part  of  our  economy — one  which  I  fear. 
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and  I  know  my  coiisUiU(  nt  small  busi- 
nesses fear,  has  been  ovi  rlooked  in  re- 
cent years  under  a  gro^  in?  trend  to 
waid  "bJL'ness"  in  just  a  )out  every  en 
lerpii  i.*  v.e  Ajneiicaiis  ur  clerLakc.  Small 
business,  however,  accouj 
"ci't  of  nil  the  business 

in  the  United  States,  and ^ 

40  percent  of  our  GNP.  Mott  iinportantly. 
.small  business  employs  o^er  one-half  ol 
cur  private,  nonayriculiu 
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ts  for  95  per- 
rstablisiiments 
approximately 


. ,al  work  force 

We  simply  cannot  deny  t  lie  impoi  tance 
of  greater  couferessionu  coordinatioi; 
o'.er  the  affairs  of  a  segment  of  our 
economy  which  provides  s  )  much  toward 
the  everyday  needs  of  An^rica)i  society. 
By  setting  up  a  commlftee  with  legis- 
lative authority  in  rcfearcflto  small  busi- 
ness, we  recogni^je  a  conlmunity  which 
has  its  own  unique  rieeda  and  interests. 
We  recogni/e  the  need  foilbetter  focused 
oversight  of  the  Small  B4>iness  Admin- 
istration. And  we  enhancd  tiie  efficiency 
of  ojjerations  of  the  people  s  Congress. 
I  urge  my  colleagues'  si  ipport  for  the 
Hansen  amendment. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mi  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requis  le  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opi^jbition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  vsish  to  state  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  that  I 
reluctantly  ri;>e  in  oppo  ition  to  the 
proposed  amendment.  I  c  o  so  because 
I  have  the  very  distinct  feeling  that 
every  Member  of  this  Hduse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, no  matter  \  ho  he  is  or 
where  lie  might  be  from,  las  as  I  do  a 
real  and  genuine  concern  for  what  we 
know  to  be  ;jnall  bushiest  in  tins  coiui- 
try. 

I  am  not  concerned  ab(  ut  tiie  juris- 
dictional aspects  of  tiiii,  pio  jo.sed  amend- 
ment. I  am  concerned  abiul  other  as- 
pects of  the  proposal,  and  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  for  a  moment  or  tw  >  about  tliose 
aspects. 

Basically,  when  we  begin  discussing 
refoim  of  the  congressionc*  committees, 
w e  did  so  because  we  said,  is  they  did  in 
1946,  that  we  iiave  Uio  mar  y  committees 
and  we  must  do  something  ibout  it. 

How  many  of  you  ha^e  itood  here  in 
iiie  well  of  this  House  or  sa  t  here  in  this 
House  oi  Representatives  £  nd  said  that 
we  must  consolidate  this  function  or  that 
function  imder  one  umbriUaJ  Tins  is 
.vour  iUfiument  to  create  an  enorgv  rom- 
miitce  We  liave  .<~ai(l  that  i:  ia  too  frag- 
mented, there  is  loo  mucliiroliferatinn. 
and  that  we  uiiist  put  it  al  together,  so 
to  speak.  We  have  made  t  lis  argumont 
over  and  over  again. 

Now  we  are  going  in  exac  ,ly  the  oppo- 
site direction  in  this  lespec  when  we  do 
what  ycu  no.v  propose  to  do  whether  we 
realizi-  it  or  not.  in  creating  an  addi- 
tional committee  We  are  ni  iking  in  ef- 
fect a  standing  coniinittee  )ut  of  what 
amounts  to  a  subcommitte :.  Presently 
this  is  a  subcommittee. 

One  can  make  almo.st  the  sicme  argu- 
ment, if  we  wish  to  fragmei  t  this  Con- 
«reis,  for  every  .-.ubcommitte  ;  that  exists 
in  Congress  today  or  special  interest 
groups  in  this  country  today. 

What  about  a  standing  co  nmittee  for 
c  onsumers?  What  about  a  sts  nding  com- 
mittee for  youtli'J  I 

While  we  are  talking  aboUt  the  rela- 
tive merit:.  (;f  standing  fomnijttees,  what 


about  those  Members  who  in  good  faith  — 
and  I  know  they  did  it  in  good  *aith— 
yesterday  voted  to  create  not  a  stand- 
ing conmiittee,  but  a  Select  Committee 
for  tlie  Aged?  How  can  we  justify  that 
to  the  old  people  in  this  country,  that 
they  are  not  worth  a  standing  commit- 
tee, they  are  only  wortii  a  selei  t  com- 
mittee, by  coinpaiison? 

Mr.  Cliairman,  the  priiuiple  is  exact- 
ly the  same. 

Mr.  SARBANES  Mr.  Chairmi*n,  will 
llie gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGMDNNER  I  vield  to  the 
genlirman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  force  In  the 
point  the  gentleman  is  making,  except 
for  the  fact  that  in  this  area  we  are 
taking  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  a 
subcommittee  of  one  of  the  standing 
committees  and  combining  it  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  permanent  select  com- 
mittee to  create  a  standing  committee 
with  legislative  jurisdiction. 

Therefore,  no  additional  committee 
has  been  created.  This  Is  not  simply  the 
matter  of  taking  a  subcommittee  and 
making  it  a  committee,  becaii.se  in  this 
proposal  you  are  also  are  combining  with 
a  subcommittee's  jurisdiction  that  of  an 
existing  permanent  select  committee. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
that  narrow  point  of  view.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Sai.banes"  that  he  is  exactly  right. 

But  what  about  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced here  yesterday  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  i  Mr.  Poace)  and  other  Mem- 
bers about  Die  enlargement  of  staffs 
and  the  spending  of  all  this  additional 
money  on  staffs?  We  are  doing  exactly 
that  when  we  do  this. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  so  I  can  re- 
spond to  that  question,  there  is.  of  course, 
existing  staff  for  the  permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  and  there 
is  existing  staff  for  the  Subcommittee 
on  Small  Business  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  so  there  would  be 
no  growth  or  addition  in  that  respect 
Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  would  not  presume  to  tell 
me,  I  do  not  believe,  that  those  combined 
staffs  equal  the  numbers  of  a  standing 
committee  and  I  am  sure  the  total  ex- 
pense is  not  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Chanman,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  staff 
at  present  number  2.'>.  1  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  do  not  have  a  listing  of  the 
number  of  staff  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Bu.^iness  of  the  Commilteo  on 
Banking  and  Currency  but  I  am  told  the 
number  is  6.  Those  combined  numbers 
would  be  in  excess  of  the  statutory  staff 
provi.sions  in  the  propcjsed  resolution. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  one  can 
make  this  argument  for  every  segment 
of  American  life  today.  Every  group 
which  considers  itself  a  special  interest 
group  or  considers  itself  of  special  im- 
portance can,  by  the  same  token,  ad- 
vance the  same  argimient. 

What  about  the  young?  What  about 

etlmlc   gi-oups?   What   about   just   an.\ 

group  that  we  might  want  to  talk  about? 

How   many   of   the   Members    would 


.'^tand  liere  and  make  this  argument 
Suppose  we  might  want  to  create  a  Se- 
lect Committee  for  Big  Business  in  this 
country  today?  After  all,  big  busine.ss 
is  broke  in  this  country,  too,  by  and  large 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   WAOGONNER.   I   will   be  hr.ppv 
to  i  leld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman 
it  It  would  work  out  the  way  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanesi  says 
that  it  would  work,  that  then  would 
mean  les.s  people  will  be  working  on  small 
business  than  there  are  now.  We  will 
have  less  people  working  on  these  impor- 
tant problems  if  we  eliminate  the  sub- 
committee and  put  it  all  in  the  other 
committee. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  We  may  not  get 
any  more  performance  out  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  than  we  get  out  of  the 
select  committee.  We  will  be  proliferating 
the  committees  of  this  Congress.  We 
would  be  making  a  standing  committee 
out  of  a  subcommittee,  t)ie  Subcommit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  and  we  will  be 
sajing  to  the  old  folks,  "All  right,  you 
are  worth  a  select  committee,  but  busi- 
ness has  a  standing  committee." 

Mr.  Chairman,  small  business  is  an 
important  segment  of  the  economy,  it 
is  c  Lirrently  being  given  adequate  at- 
tention by  the  select  committee  and 
the  Banking  Subcommittee.  Granting 
this  iJartial  jurisdiction  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  small  business  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr 
Chaimian,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  pluses  for  the 
Boiling  proposal  was  this  very  sugges- 
tion. 

For  what  it  is  worth,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  and  the  privilege  for  8  years  of 
serving  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  and  for  10  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
I  am  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Small  Business  Subcommittee. 

Our  chairman  on  that  subcommittee 
If.  Bob  Stephens.  We  like  to  think  be- 
tvkcen  Bob  and  myself  we  probably  have 
the  best  rapport  and  the  best  subcom- 
mittee of   any  committee  in   this  Con- 
gress, and  I  know  that  if  he  were  here 
he   would   say    that   he   wholeheartedly 
agi  eed  with  me.  The  practicalities  of  the 
operations  over  the  last  couple  of  years 
have  iX)inted  out  tc  me  that,  indeeci.  the 
inve-stmative    authority    of    tiie    Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  which  is 
much  broadei  in  s^  ope  than  our  Subccin- 
mutce  on  Srr,"!l  Business  ol   ihe  Com- 
miitee  on  BMikin;;  and  Currency,  should 
be  c  inbined  under  the  s.ime  committee. 
Let    lue   explain    how    this   has   come 
about  irom  a  practical  point  of  vie  .v.  We 
have  found— and  I  mean  our  subcomiMit- 
tee  in   the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency-  ;ind   this  is  no  reflection   to 
the  chairman  or  to  any  of  the  members, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  MITCHELL)  and  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  both  committees, 
ea'jh  arriving  at  a   little  different  con- 
clusion, but  what  we  have  are  m.embers 
who  are  so  busy  and  so  involved,  mid 
it  .seems  that  until  this  past  year  when 
we  :,jt  into  the  investigative  operations 
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of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
that  we  used  to  meet  on  the  average  of 
maybe  onoe  or  twice  or  three  times  a 
xear.  The  fact  is  that  I  would  leave  that 
committee,  which  is  in  charge  of  bring- 
ing to  this  floor  all  of  the  legislation  In- 
volving hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
i'lid  as  I  say,  I  would  leave  that  commit- 
if  e  and  I  would  go  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  where  indeed  we 
would  delve  into  the  depths  of  the  indi- 
vidual problems, 

A.S  a  result,  throughout  the  years  the 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  have  gained  more  ex- 
pertise. The  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Mitchell)  is  ab.solutely  right,  there 
is  a  more  sympathetic  airing  of  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business,  because  that  is 
its  sole  purpose. 

Again  I  say  that  this  amendment  has 
the  wholehearted  sentiment  and  support 
of  our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Bob  Stephens),  and  I  say 
that  speaking  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  from  a  practical  viewpoint, 
and  from  practical  experience  over  the 
last  several  years.  I  am  sure  that  if  that 
gentleman  were  here  he  would  join  me 
in  saying  that  this  is  worthwhile,  it  is 
the  right  proposal. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tire 
centleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, as  the  gentleman  knows,  because 
the  provision  that  we  are  now  talking 
about  that  is  in  House  Resolution  988. 
this  amendment  that  comes  to  us  now, 
is  Bob  Stephens'  provision. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  know 
tliat  he  has  always  been  for  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  "l  yield  to 
tiie  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
statement  the  gentleman  has  just  made, 
and  it  is  true  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Busine.ss  has 
known  about  this,  and  fully  agreed  with 
it.  the  fact  that  there  should  be  a  stand- 
ing committee  on  small  busine.ss,  that 
we  should  have  a  permanent  committee, 
and  the  legislative  authority  for  that  is 
the  result  of  Bob  Stephens'  very  strong 
belief  that  the  two  ought  to  be  tied 
together. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  And  they 
would  serve  the  interest  of  small  busi- 
ness far  better  than  if  they  were  con- 
tinued as  separate  entities. 

Let  me  make  one  further  point,  if  the 
t;entleinan  from  Ohio  will  yield  further, 
and  that  is  that  this  whole  argument 
about  whether  or  not  we  were  given 
enough  authority  in  Robinson-Patman 
and  the  Clayton  act.  and  all  of  these 
other  things,  the  select  committee 
knows,  and  anyone  who  has  read  the 
hearing  record  will  know,  that  at  one 
I  onu  I  made  that  offer. 

I  .said.  "AH  right.  If  we  are  going  to 
leally  talk  about  the  full  range  of  prob- 
lems for  small  business,  then  let  us  have 


a  full  and  complete  standing  committee 
as  an  eight-track  committee.  Take  out 
the  Commerce  Committee,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  take  out  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  all  the  antitrust:  com- 
bine it  with  the  Small  Business  Act,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
really  make  it  a  full  standing  committee." 
That  was  not  agreed  to.  and  tiiere  were 
many,  both  in  and  out  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community,  who  basically  said,  "No; 
that  is  not  what  we  need.  What  we  do 
need  is  specific  legislative  authority  of 
the  Small  Easiness  Administration  com- 
bined with  the  extraordinarily  good  rec- 
ord of  the  Select  Committee,  and  for 
tliem  to  keep  tied  together." 

It  makes  sense  from  a  small  business 
standpoint.  So  I  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.    THOMSON    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  yield  to  a  very 
outstanding  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Btisiness,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   (Mr.  Thomson^. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  am  disturbed  about  the 
complaints  that  we  should  not  take  one 
small  step  forward  to  give  small  business 
the  stature  of  a  standing  committee  in 
this  House.  If  we  do  not  take  the  one 
small  step,  we  are  never  going  to  get  the 
mile  that  we  have  to  go.  I  think  small 
business  deserves  the  recognition  that 
this  small  step  gives  them,  and  I  hope 
that  we  do  not  get  mixed  up  in  the  prej- 
udices and  prerogatives  of  people  who 
have  served  a  long  time  in  this  House. 
Let  us  put  aside  our  little  personal  dis- 
agreements and  do  something  that  will 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  sm;ill  business 
in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  well 
written  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho.  I  think  a  substantial 
amount  of  thought  has  gone  into  this 
effort  to  ma'.ce  sure  that  the  small 
busine.ss  community  is  adequately  and 
properly  recognized  in  this  Congress.  I 
do  serve  on  tlie  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  We  have  aci-eed  with  our 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Stephfns).  that  this 
is  needed  legislation  and  the  time  to  en- 
act it  is  now. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  1  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

One  final  point,  which  I  am  sure  the 
Kentleman  from  Georgia  would  make  if 
he  were  here,  h.is  to  do  once  again  with 
the  number  of  increased  staff,  and  so 
forth.  In  my  years  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  we  have  bowed 
to  the  full  committee,  despite  the  status 
of  tlie  gentleman  from  Georgia,  what- 
ever its  legality  is.  He  has  no  special  staff 


or  a  sincle  person  on  the  Subcomniittee 
on  Small  Business  to  devote  full  ana 
complete  time  to  small  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genilemai: 
from  Idaho  'Mr.  Hansen i  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offeied 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Washinucn 
'  Mr.?.  Hansln  • . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commii- 
teo  divided,  aiid  there  were — aves  (:3. 
noes  32. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  .-ubsiitute  was  a'^rr-ed 
to. 

AMENDMtNTS  OFftRED  BV  MR.  BENNETT  TO  TKT 
.^.MEKDilENT  IN  THE  NATVRE  OF  A  St-BSTni'TE 
OiKi.oED     BY     ?irs.     H.V.VS.'.N     OF     \V.\S H IWC  TON 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  offer 
amendments  to  the  amondm-nt  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  a?  foilows : 

Amencimeiits  odered  by  Mr.  Bennett  uj 
the  ameudment  in  the  nature  of  a  suhstitine 
oflei-ed  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wafhineiou  Pate 
:.J.  line  21.  iiusert  -iii'  after  -(bi". 

Page  14.  after  line  4.  insert  the  folhiwinm 
new  subparagraph: 

■•(2!  No  Member  .-^ha;!  serve  as  chalrnum 
of  any  star.ding  committee  for  more  t'lati 
three  full  t-.-rms:  Prodded  That  this  prohi- 
bition .^haU  not  apply  to  any  chairman  serv- 
ing as  su«.ii  on  the  date  of  the  enactnieuf  oi 
tins  Ho^I^^e  le^olulion." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chsirman.  I  .-.-.k 
unanimou--  consent  that  the  amendments 
t>t>  con-idered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  Is  there  objictio'i 
to  the  request  of  the  yentlemvin  from 
Florida  ? 

There  WIS  no  obieccion. 
Mr.  BENNETT"  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  eliminate  de- 
fects in  the  system  of  alwa.vs  giving  the 
chairmanship  to  the  senior  member.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  preclude  objec- 
tionable features  to  be  expected  ir  elect- 
ing ch.i'vmen  in  any  real  political  con- 
test. 

The  worst  delect  of  the  present  sys- 
tem is  that  it  fails  to  jn-ovide  the  Amer- 
ican iJeople  w  ith  the  fresh  and  new  lead- 
ership needed  to  produce  constructive 
changes  in  changing  times. 

The  next  worst  thing  about  the  p^es- 
senl  .system  is  that  ;t  discourages  many 
able  persons  Uom  slaying  in  Congre.-s 
or  from  coming  here  in  the  first  place 
Electio'.i  of  chairmen  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  reasonable  dlternative  to  .-.i- 
wavs  takuu;  the  senior  but  this  has  bee  i 
available  now  for  several  vears  and  ha.< 
had  no  results  for  variou.s  reasons.  Fii-st. 
is  tliat  to  ciepnve  a  chairman  of  his  chair 
would  be  almost  tantamount  to  imiM?ac>-'- 
ment  in  the  mincLs  of  many  of  the  pub- 
lic and  in  Congress.  With  such  a  heav.\ 
implication  of  wrongdoing  or  incom.oe- 
tcnce.  Congressmen  can  t>e  expected  'o 
go  on  reelecting  the  most  senior  Mem- 
bers without  exception,  except  ni  cases 
of  wrongdoing  or  incompetence.  Under 
these  circumstances  reform  by  election 
offers  r.o  r-.^f  orm  at  all. 

Even  if  real  elections  became  feasible 
in  fact.  It  might  well  be  that  palace 
guard  politics  and  logi-olling  might  bring 
about  worse  residts  than  any  we  liave 
now  expeiicnced.  Lobb\ing  interes'.s 
might  see  an  c>peniiig  here  they  have  not 
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seen  before  and  the  defects  of  such  a 
system  might  far  exceed  I  anything  now 
seen  or  thought  of. 

I  thinic  I  have  offered  ja  constructive 
reform  which  is  practical  and  helpful. 
It  would  help  everyone  ai^d  hurt  no  one. 
It  would  strengthen  the  Congress  as  a 
tool:  and  it  would  better  ^rve  the  needs 
of  the  American  people,  in  limiting  the 
term  of  a  chairman  to  6  y^ars,  this  would 
give  each  chairman  a  reasonable  time 
and  a  concrete  challenge  Ito  use  these  6 
years  for  constructive  leadership  It 
would  give  to  those  just  Ifss  senior  ade- 
quate time  to  prepare  fof  such  leader- 
ship in  the  future.  It  woijld  tend  to  re- 
tam  able  men  in  Confjressibecause  it  will 
offer  them  a  reasonable  fhance  for  ef- 
fective future  leadership. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chai  rman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  Ho  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chali-man.  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question.  Dd  I  understand 
this  does  not  affect  any  chairman  pres- 
ently sen'ing?  f 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  amendment  spe- 
cifically says  that  it  doesiiot  affect  any 
chairman  now  serving,  there  is  more 
language  in  it  saying  thjft  it  affects  no 
present  chairman  than  language  in  the 
prohibition  part  itself.       f 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  Hke  to  sav  this 
is  one  of  the  most  foiward  moving 
amendments  we  have  had  on  this  reform 
Icsl.slalioii.  T  totally  supr  ort  it.  I  think 
It  is  an  e.vcellent  suggest  on. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebras  va.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  j  ield'' 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentlc- 
nian  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebra=,l  a.  Mr.  Chair- 
ir.an.  I  wonder  if  it  also  ipplies  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  each  com- 
mittee, this  prohibition? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No,  it  ha  5  no  relation- 
ship to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebras  ;a.  It  applies 
just  to  chairmen? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  It  ci  ses  not  aoply 
to  the  ranking  minority  members 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chair  nan.  will  the 
feentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  I )  the  gentle- 
nian  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chair  nan.  will  the 
fentleman  state  to  the  I  iouse  how  a 
chairman  who  was  elected  t  lis  year  could 
have  been  elected  under  an;  more  demo- 
cratic way  than  we  did  it? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  e^itleman  had 
heard  what  I  just  said,  he  tould  realize 
I  did  discuss  that  in  my  reAarks.  I  said 
ab.sent  wrongdoing  or  soniething  that 
would  really  cause  one  to  i-ant  to  im- 
peach somebody,  the  presenl  system  al- 
though democratic  in  theoryt  in  practice 
does  not  offer  the  opportunities  for  fresh 
leadership  as  in  the  measureu  have  sug- 
gested, j 

The  measure  I  sugge.<;t  offeit  nn  oupor- 
tunity  for  a  concrete  period  of  time"  for  a 
man  to  be  chairman  and  to  wjork  out  his 
ideas.  It  is  a  long  time.  It  is  hot  a  short 
time.  It  is  6  years,  this  woul^  also  allow 
other  people  to  prepare  to  tak 
responsibilities  and  allow  o 
who  will   become  chairmen 
lor  it  and  to  become  availabl 
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no  way  an  aspersion  on  anybody  who  Is 
chairman  under  the  present  system. 

I  think  I  am  being  consistent.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  Is  going  to  be  voted 
do\\Ti  under  our  present  system  unless 
he  has  done  something  pretty  awful. 
What  I  am  seeking  is  the  positive  ad- 
vantage of  continuing  opportunity  for 
fresh  leadership.  The  present  system 
does  not  furnish  this  and  never  will  in 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Chairn:an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  This  year  we  did  elect 
chairmen  by  secret  ballot  in  our  caucus 
and  every  Member  had  a  chance  to  vote 
for  or  against  by  secret  ballot.  They  are 
limited  to  2  years,  not  6  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Beknett 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  like  to  repeat 
now  what  I  have  tried  to  say  now  three 
times.  I  will  say  it  for  the  third  time, 
that  we  are  just  not  going  to  use  the 
present  secret  ballot  election  system  as  a 
method  of  advancing  able  people  to  the 
chairmanship.  That  is  because  we  love 
each  other  and  it  is  too  painful  to  oust 
our  brother  unless  he  is  involved  in 
something  pretty  bad  that  Congress  can- 
not approve.  This  existing  procedure 
therefore  does  not  give  the  fresh  leader- 
ship we  need  on  a  continuing  basis  if 
not  too  frequent.  That  is  what  I  am  seek- 
ing. I  am  not  trying  to  destroy  any  chair- 
mi  n.  Actually  this  amendment  provides 
that  no  seated  chairman  will  be  elimi- 
nated at  ail. 

Mr.  MEEDC;.  Mr.  Ch.'irman,  will  the 
gen'lprnan  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wa;-)iington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  agree  with  the  thru.-^t 
oi  the  gentleman's  remarks;  but  unfor- 
tunately, wliat  the  gentleman  is  dealing 
with  is  a  matter  that  sh'>uld  be  taken 
care  of  m  the  caucuses.  I  know  that  the 
House  elects  the  chairmen,  but  the  real 
chairmen  and  election,  as  the  gentleman 
Irom  Texas  pointed  out,  takes  place  in 
the  caucus. 

I  would  be  glad  to  join  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  those  here  next  year 
to  do  something  like  this  in  caucus '  be- 
C'.iuse  I  really  think  it  needs  doing 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments.  However,  the  mat- 
ter can  be  handled  right  here  and  now 
It  does  not  have  to  wait  for  a  caucus 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
mans  iimendment  only  applies  to  chair- 
men of  full  committees  or  subcommit- 
tees. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Just  chairmen  of  full 
.standing  committees. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
rankins  minority  members. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  does  not.  It  only 
applies  as  I  just  said. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  ranking  minority 
member  has  a  considerable  amount  of 


patronage.  Now,  he  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  authority  held  by  tradition 
Does  tlie  gentleman  not  think  In  all  fair- 
ness that  the  same  system  of  rotation 
should  apply,  so  that  our  minority 
brethren  would  have  an  opportunity  as 
well? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  answer  to  that  is 
no.  If  they  want  to  offer  that  and  they 
have  some  reason  for  doing  that,  there 
might  be  arguments  for  It.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  get  fresh  leadership  in  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  again 
expired. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Be.nnett  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  understand.  I  am 
not  trying  to  be  quarrelsome  with  the 

gentleman.  I  might  say  I  admire  the 

new-found  sensitivity  of  my  colleague. 

the  gentleman  on  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  for  those  areas  in 
which  we  are  attempting  to  legislate 
what  should  be  the  proper  function  of 
the  caucus  with  respect  to  the  two 
parties;  but  It  seems  to  me  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  we  ought  to  let  the  House 
deal  with  the  majority,  but  leave  the 
minority  to  settle  their  own  problems  as 
they  see  lit.  That  does  not  seem  to  be 
either  fair  or  consistent. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
an  amendment  to  this  amendment  deal- 
ing with  the  minority  leadership.  I  am 
only  trying  in  my  simple  way  to  provide 
a  thrust  for  a  more  vibrant,  more  vital 
and  more  effective  and  more  progres- 
sively ongoing  Congress.  That  is  all  I 
am  trying  to  do.  If  some  Members  think 
that  is  such  a  good  idea  they  want  to  give 
It  to  the  minority.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  would  agree.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
however  in  just  doing  this  with  the 
chairmanship. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  place  ony  limitation  on  age? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  I  think  that  it  is 
entirely  proper  that  it  does  not. 

After  all,  there  was  one  Congressman, 
who  first  came  to  the  Congress  when  he 
was  80,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  someone  here  80 
years  old? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  was  once  a 
Member  here  who  was  80  when  he  came 
to  Congress,  I  believe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  think  there  was 
anyone  here  older  than  I  am. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  not  old  in  spirit 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  am  a  graybeard. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  gentleman  is  still 
young  in  heart. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chiiiiman.  the  real  defect  of  this 
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amendment  Is  that  it  does  nothing  for  a 
Republican.  I  have  been  here  for  26 
years  and  have  served  in  one  Republican 
Congress.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Mr.  Arends)  ,  has  been  here  a  few  years 
longer.  This  proposal  to  limit  the  tenure 
of  committee  chairman  comes  awfully 
late.  There  has  been  no  opportunity  for 
some  of  us  around  here  to  join  the  ex- 
alted ranks  of  the  chairmen. 

The  defect  is  that  they  have  had 
too  many  Democrats,  and  this  so-called 
reform  ought  to  do  something  about  the 
Democrat  majority  and  its  almost  abso- 
lute rule  of  Congress. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  brought  up  a  very 
interesting  subject.  It  reminds  me  of  that 
old  saying,  "Always  a  bridesmaid,  never 
a  bride." 

I  guess  that  is  tlie  situation  with  .some 
of  us  who  have  been  here  many  years, 
and  it  is  the  situation  of  our  party  which 
has  not  had  sufficient  numbers  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle.  That  is  the  situation 
which  needs  correcting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  could  do  it  right  here. 
There  is  hope,  but  it  comes  awfully  late 
for  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
myself. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  I  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  tMr.  Madden), 
predict  that  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress there  would  be  all  kinds  of  turmoil 
and  tumult.  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  on 
the  Democrat  side  of  the  aisle  would  be 
doing  themselves  a  favor  if  they  broad- 
ened this  amendment  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  a  few  Republican  chairmen 
and  share  with  the  minority  a  little  bit. 
They  might  even  save  themselves  from 
some  of  that  turmoil  and  tumult. 

I  will  not  be  here  for  the  next  session, 
but  I  wish  you  Democrats  would  give  it 
.some  thought. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  in 
many  ways  I  regret  deeply  that  he  will 
not  be  here  next  year,  but  I  cannot  help 
but  say  that  is  going  to  reduce  by  about 
30  percent  the  turmoil  and  tumult  he  is 
referring  to, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  ob- 
vious my  suggestion  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
and  on  that  note  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  before  us  is  of  great  impor- 
tance not  only  to  this  great  body  and 
its  Members  but  to  the  country  as  well. 
It  will  determine  the  procedures  under 
which  we  shall  be  WTiting  the  laws  of  the 
land.  In  a  sense,  it  may  be  the  most  criti- 
cal matter  we  will  consider  for  many 
years.  Mindful  of  the  serious  nature  of 
this  legislation  and  interested  in  seeing 
this  body  change  in  appropriate  ways  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  our  changing  so- 
ciety, I  was  happy  to  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  select  committee  and  to 
encourage  its  work.  During  the  period 
preceding  the  release  of  its  mterim  re- 


port last  December,  I  was  hopeful  that 
it  would  present  us  with  solid,  rational 
recommendations  on  the  realinement  of 
committee  jurisdiction  and  make  other 
recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  our  procedures. 

In  at  least  the  first  instance — the  re- 
alinement of  committee  jurisdiction — I 
was  greatly  disappointed.  The  interim  re- 
port of  the  select  committee  made  rec- 
ommendations largely  devoid  of  a  good 
rationale.  Rather  than  attempting  to 
provide  the  basis  for  meaningful  con- 
sideration of  public  policy  issues  by  con- 
solidating the  jurisdictions,  in  most  cases 
it  provided  for  the  fragmenting  of  com- 
mittee jurisdictions.  In  total,  it  amounted 
to  a  great  step  backward  rather  than  any 
kind  of  step  forward. 

Additionally,  the  select  committee  rec- 
ommendations would  place  significant 
roadblocks  in  the  way  of  expediting  con- 
sideration of  legislation  by  giving  cer- 
tain committees  oversight  and  veto  re- 
sponsibilities over  the  action  of  other 
committees.  This  is  not  progress  by  any 
definition  and  will  certainly  slow  the 
orderly  flow  of  legislation  rather  than 
hasten  it. 

Also,  the  idea  of  granting  to  an  over- 
.sight  committee  the  privilege  of  offering 
a  package  of  amendments  to  a  bill  re- 
ported by  a  legislative  committee  based 
on  oversight  findings  without  regard  to 
the  rule  sought  by  that  committee  is 
obviously  designed  to  confuse  and  delay 
the  legislative  process  rather  than  clarify 
and  expedite  the  consideration  of  bills. 
These  are  merely  a  few  of  the  bad  fea- 
tures of  the  select  committee's  recom- 
mendations but  they  should  not  be  for- 
gotten while  our  mail  attention  is  di- 
rected at  the  realinement  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  various  committees. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
select  committee's  recommendations  pro- 
vide for  fragmentation  rather  than  con- 
solidation, let  me  cite  some  examples 
which  relate  to  the  changes  the  select 
committee  would  make  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
which  I  serve. 

I.    TRADE    lEGISLATION 

House  Resolution  988  would  give  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  jurisdiction 
over  international  trade  policy  and  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  give  the  Wa^vs  and  Means 
Committee  jurisdiction  over  "tariffs  and 
customs  administration." 

It  would  be  inconsistent  and  confus- 
ing to  leave  tariffs  with  Ways  and  Means 
while  moving  jurisdiction  over  the  trade 
agreements  program  to  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  trade  agreements  progi-am  involves 
the  delegation  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional authority  to  impose  import  du- 
ties to  the  executive  branch  under  care- 
fully defined  conditions.  If  "Ways  and 
Means  is  to  continue  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  tariffs,  it  would  have  authority  over 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  because  this 
act  historically  has  been  concerned  with 
the  delegation  of  Congress  authority  over 
tariffs.  Therefore,  if  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  two  different 
committees  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  same  subject — tariffs. 


Ill  recent  years,  nontariff  barriers  to  trade 
have  mushroomed.  It  Is  often  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  a  nontariff  and  a  tariff 
barrier;  thus,  the  committee  controlling 
tariffs  should  have  authority  over  nontariff 
barriers  also  if  •■o.ie-stop"  consideration  of 
trade  legislation  is  desired.  Additionally,  any 
grant  of  authority  would  deal  with  intei- 
relatod  questions  and  should  be  consistent 
as  to  'ooth  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers.  This 
could  not  easily  be  achieved  if  the  authoritv 
were  requested  from  and  considered  by  tv.o 
cUfferent  committees. 

Nontariff  barriers  olien  .-re  based  in  the 
way  dutiea  are  administered — through  cus- 
toms administration.  Ways  and  Means  would 
rotain  jurisdiction  over  customs  administra- 
tion, with  expertise  and  authority  in  XhM 
area,  yet  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would 
have  the  lesponsibHity  to  determine  the  scope 
of  negotiating  autliority  in  matters  affect iiit; 
customs  administration. 

Anotiier  IncoiLsistency  concerns  oversight 
for  tariffs  and  customs  administration.  While 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  given 
specific  Jurisdiction  over  •'tariffs  and  customs 
administraiion, "  the  re.solution  also  provides 
that  -Foreign  Affairs  sliall  have  the  function 
of  reviewing  and  studying,  on  a  continui.ig 
b.-.sis.  all  laws,  programs,  and  Government 
activities  dealing  with  or  Involving  tarifis 
pud  customs  administration."  Thus,  while 
Ways  and  Means  would  have  Jurisdiction  over 
tariffs  and  customs,  special  legislative  over- 
sight specincally  would  be  given  to  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  specific  allocation  of  oversight  le- 
.sponsibility  lor  tariffs  and  customs  ad- 
ministration to  Foreign  Affairs  presum- 
ably takes  precedence  over  the  general 
language  relating  to  oversight  of  all 
.standing  committees.  If  not.  both  Wavs 
and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs  would 
have  legislative  oversight  responsibilities 
in  this  i,rea.  the  former  by  virtue  of  gen- 
eral oversight  provisions  in  the  resolu- 
tion, and  the  latter  by  virtue  of  specifi-. 
designation  in  the  resolution.  Addition- 
ally, Government  Operations  would  have 
legislative  oversight  responsibilities  in  all 
areas,  presumably  including  tariffs  and 
customs  administration. 

Such  allocation  of  responsibilities 
among  different  committees  in  the  trade 
area  would  make  it  verj'  difficult  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  future  trade  bills  and  ex- 
tend the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  which  has  been  the  cornerstone 
of  our  international  economic  relations 
since  the  mid-1930's. 

ir.    UNE.VIPLOYMFNT    COMPENSATION 

The  cochairman  of  the  select  commit- 
tee in  supplemental  views  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  in  the  select  committee  s  rec- 
ommendation to  divide  the  tax  and  non- 
tax aspects  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation insurance  program  between 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  Labor  Committee  which  would  be 
established  under  House  Resolution  988. 
The  arguments  he  presented  in  those 
views  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The, 
can  be  summarized  best  by  this  state- 
ment from  the  supplemental  views: 

To  attempt  to  divide  the  unemploymrnt 
compensation  program  between  two  commit- 
tees or  between  tax  and  nontax  aspect.'-,  i- 
like  attempting  to  unscramble  eggs.  It  is  injt 
only  difficult  conceptually,  but  as  a  practical 
matter  will  severely  undermine  a  program 
that  ha-s  succes.sfully  provided  protect  k,-; 
against  the  risks  of  unemployment  to  Amer- 
ican workers  for  nearly  four  decades. 
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House  Resolution  988  Ic  aves  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  wifh  juriiidiction 
o\er  the  tax  aspects  of  imedlcare  and 
notion nl  health  insurancd  while  trans- 
leri  rxg  to  the  new  Comme  ce  and  Health 
Committee  juri'-dicticn  ov;r  flic  beneflts 
iTovided  under  medicare  or  a  national 
iieaith  insurajice  program  Additionally, 
juri: diction  over  medicaid  is  translenc-d 
to  the  new  Comraercf  anc  Kcalih  Com- 
mittee. 

Asain,  this  fiagmentutidn  ol  jun-''.ic- 
tion  iir  exactly  the  opposit ;  of  the  "one- 
stop'  procedure  the  Belling  committee 
repoit  mentions.  This  div  sion  of  juris- 
diction will  undermine  the  flsLP.l  respon- 
sibility of  the  program  b/  making  one 
feroup  of  indi'.iduals  r*ponsibie  for 
meeting  the  demand  lor  1  enefits.  while 
requiring  another  commit  ee  to  impose 
the  correlative  payroll  ta  ces  nece-ssary 
to  finance  these  beneflts.  Any  program 
l)roviding  benefits  through  wage-related 
tc<\o~  require^  a  ronsiderati  an  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  burdei  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  benefits  in  ore  er  to  provide 
an  equilable  program.  This  is  made  more 
diiJicuit  by  fragmenting  th<  sp  con.-idt>ra- 
tions. 

IV.    TAX    POT.ICy 

House  Resolution  D88  i  rovides  that 
each  committee  ".-^hall  havt  tho  function 
of  reviewing  and  studying  (.n  a  continu- 
i  ig  bc-^is  the  impact  or  prcbable  impact 
oi  tax  policies  affecting  su  jjects  within 
its  jurisdiction."  Our  comiTj-ehensive  in- 
come tax  with  its  overridlrfc  foal  of  as- 
sessing the  co':t5  of  govcrainent  in  ac- 
cordance with  ability  to  pa  '.  is  bound  to 
have  a  perva.-^lve  impact  c  n  all  a.-^pects 
Oi  our  highly  developed  ec  >nomy.  Addi- 
tionally, since  a  tax  base<|on  ability  to 
pay  will  talce  into  consideration  .some 
pergonal  expense.^ — extraoldinary  medi- 
cal expenses,  hea\-y  casuallv  lo.s.ses,  .spe- 
cial problems  of  low-incon  e  people  and 
large  families — a  comnrch(  nsive  income 
tax  neces.'^prily  affects  a!  1  a.spects  of 
American  life,  even  those  beyond  the 
tC'.Kiomic  realm. 

The  provision  above  quo  rd  requiring 
all  committees  to  .';tady  tax  policy  will 
make  it  very  difjcult  to  con  inue  to  work 
toward  a  broadly  based  ti  x  law.  It  is 
difficult  V. ith  tax  policy  in  ane  commit- 
t?e  to  move  toward  a  more  comprehen- 
sive ba.se  in  view  of  tlie  vuious  inter- 
est groups  desiring  to  pn  serve  provi- 
sions benefitin;,'  them.  Oth?r  legislative 
committees  with  jurisdictiAi  over  legis- 
l::tion  directly  related  to  .« jccific  Inter- 
e.'-t  groups  or  activities—;  uch  as  vet-  ' 
eran.";,  the  militai-y,  housing  transporta- 
tion, and  af'ricullure — may  lend  to  favor 
retention  of  provisions  asaistin.-j  these 
interest  groups  if  previous  iiperience  is 
any  guide.  To  the  extent  thejj  have  a  pro- 
cedural means  for  biingingl pressure  to 
bear  on  .specific  items  witliLut  tlie  re- 
.spon.sibility  or  experience  toT look  at  the 
tax  law  as  a  whole,  it  may  mike  compre- 
lir>nsive  tax  reform  and  basabruadeuing 
.•nu^h  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  biidgct  reform  legislatjon  recently 
ci-.actcd  gives  the  nev.-  Budget  Commit- 
te;s  tigninrant  re«pon.sibili|ties  in  the 
aita  of  tax  expenditures.  If  the  various 
lefd'-hitive  coinmittees,  as  f.'ell  as  the 
Go\ernmcnt  Opeialions  Corfinnttee,  are 


going  to  have  oversight  responsibilities 
in  these  areas,  along  with  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  it  really  makes  the 
goal  of  the  Boiling  committee  for  achiev- 
ing "onc-Gtop"  policy  consideration 
meaiiin;j;Ie.ss.  Tlie  old  adage  about  too 
many  cooks  spoiling  tlie  broth  may  be 
applicable  to  the  important  area  of  tax 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  illustrf  tions  I 
have  just  di.scussc-J  clearly  indicate  the 
lack  of  rationale  and  logic  behind  the 
select  committees  recommendations. 
The  fact  that  the  Democratic  Caucus 
voted  to  h'ive  the  recommendations  re- 
vicv.cd  by  a  subcommittee  and  the  fact 
that  the  Hansen  subcommittee  made  sig- 
niflciuit  revisions  in  it  su;  port  the  posi- 
licn  I  liave  described. 

I  support  the  Han'^^en  .substitute  be- 
cause, at  the  very  least,  it  is  rational  in 
content  and  approach.  While  I  am  not 
in  agreement  with  ail  of  its  recommen- 
dations—i:articularly  the  ti-ansfer  of 
medicaid  to  the  new  Commerce  and 
Health  Committee— I  believe  it  is  a  re- 
sponsible reform  package  that  will  pro- 
vide the  ba.'^is  for  the  more  expeditious 
and  orderly  conduct  of  business  by  the 
House.  It  is  obviously  grounded  in  the 
philosophy  that  all  changes  is  not  prog- 
ress and  that  there  are  many  worthy 
l>rocedures  presently  in  operation  here 
that  should  not  be  scuttled  under  the 
mistaken  label  of  "reform." 

I-'or  the.-^o  reasons.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Han.^cn  substitute  and  its  final 
ap;;roval. 

Mr.  BOLTJNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
mat  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  mjtion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  rc-^umed  the  chair, 
Mr.  NATCHEn,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  t)ie  State  of 
tne  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  988)  to  reform  the 
.structure,  jurisdiction,  and  procedures  of 
the  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  amending  rules  X  and  XI 
of  th?  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiu  s.  had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PKHMISSIOX  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY 
OCTOBER  4,  1974,  TO  FILE  CON- 
PERFNCE    REPORT  ON    H.R.    11221 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
u:.!i.iiinous  consent  that  the  Committee 
,on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have 
until  midnight,  Friday,  October  4,  to 
f'lc  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  11221, 
U)  provide  full  depasit  insurance  for 
)>ubli':  units  and  to  increase  deposit 
in.surancc  from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

'Ihf  SPEAKEJR.  Is  there  objection  to 
tilt-  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
T.xas? 

There  v,a.',  no  objeclioii. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMllTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  FRIDAY 
OCTOBER  4,  1974,  TO  FILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON   S.   386 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
u.'.animous   consent   that   the  Commit- 


tee on  Banking  end  Currency  may  have 
until  midnight,  Friday,  Octob°r  4,  to  file 
the  conference  report  on  S.  386,  to 
amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  certain  grants 
to  assure  adequate  commuter  service  in 
urban  areas,  atid  for  other  purposes 

TI;e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
(he  request  of  the  Gentleman  from 
TC-XP.S? 

There  wa:  no  objection. 
C'-NrERiNCE  RrpORT   (K.  Rfpt.  No.  93-1427) 

Tlie  commlTtpe  of  conference  ou  the  dls- 
pgreeuis  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
arnci  diiietts  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
386)  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  19G4  to  authorlvte  certain  grants 
r->  !>-;,\ire  ndoquati!  c.ommuter  service  Li 
iirbMii  areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as   follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  dlsagrec- 
inent  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  01  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  sarae  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
."^erted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
loUo.'.ing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Mas.s  Tr.'insportatlon  Assistance  Act  of  1974". 

FINDINGS 

•Sfc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  over  70  per  centum  of  the  Nation's 
population  lives  in  ui'can  areas; 

(2)  transportation  is  the  llfeblood  of  an 
urbanized  society  and  the  health  and  welfare 
of  that  society  depends  upon  the  provision 
of  efficient  economical  and  convenient  trans- 
portation within  and  between  Its  urban  area: 

(3)  for  many  years  the  mass  transportation 
Indus'.ry  satisfied  the  traiiEportation  needs  oi 
the  urban  areas  of  the  country  capably  and 
profitably; 

(4)  in  recent  >ears  the  mahitenance  of 
even  minimal  mass  transportation  service  in 
urban  f.rea.s  has  become  so  financially  bur- 
densome as  to  threaten  the  continuation  of 
this  c.<;scntlal  public  service; 

(5)  the  termination  of  such  service  or  the 
continued  increase  In  Its  cost  to  the  user  is 
undesirable,  and  may  have  a  particularly 
serious  adverse  e.Tect  upon  the  welfare  of  a 
substantial  number  of  lower  income  persons; 

(fj)  some  urban  area.s  are  now  engaged  In 
developing  prellmlnarj*  plans  for,  or  are  ac- 
tually carrying  out,  comprehensive  projects 
to  revitalize  their  mass  transportation  oper- 
atlo.'is;   and 

(7)  Immediate  substantial  Federal  assist- 
ance l.s  needed  to  enable  ma.ny  mass  trans- 
portation systems  to  contlnvic  to  provide 
vital  service. 

TITLE  I— INCRKAKED   MA.SS  TRANS- 
PORTATION ASSISTANCE 

AUTHOR  tZATiON 

Sec.  lot.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  ia  amended  by  striking  out  "$6,100,- 
000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$10,925,000,000  •. 

(b)  Section  4(c)  of  s.jch  Act  is  further 
amended  by  addinR  at  tne  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Of  the  total 
amount  available  to  finance  activities  under 
this  Act  (other  than  under  section  5)  on  and 
after  the  dale  of  the  enactmeiU  of  the  Na- 
tional Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1974,  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  shall  be 
uvallnble  exclusively  for  assistance  In  areas 
other  than  urbanized  areas  (as  defined  in 
section  5(a)  (3) )." 

TRANSPORT -.r-ON    PLANNING 

Skv.  102.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  i:-;  amended — 

(1)  byin.sertlng  •(l)"after  "Sec.  3.  (a)": 

(2)  liy  redcigiiatlng  claiiscs   (I)    and   (2) 
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jf  the  third  sentence  as  clauses  (A)  and  (Bj 
re-pectively; 

(.31  by  striking  out  the  sixth  and  seventh 
•-entcnces:  and 

,41  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie  fol- 
lowing; 

••i2i  It  is  declared  to  lie  in  the  national 
inierest  to  encourage  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  systems,  em- 
bracing ^  arious  modes  of  traiii^port  In  a  man- 
ner liiat  will  serve  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities efficiently  and  effectively.  To  ac- 
complish this  objective  the  Secretary  sliall 
cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  development 
oi  long-range  plans  and  programs  which  are 
properly  coordinated  ■wiili  plans  for  Im- 
provements in  other  affected  forms  of  trans- 
portaiion  and  which  are  formulated  with  due 
consideration  to  their  probable  effect  on  the 
future  development  of  urban  areas  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  population.  The  develop- 
ment of  projects  in  urbanized  aretis  luider 
this  section  shall  be  based  upon  a  continuing, 
cooperative,  and  comprelienslve  planning 
process  covering  all  modes  of  surface  trans- 
portation and  carried  on  by  the  States  and 
the  governing  bodies  of  local  communitres 
in  accordance  with  this  paragraph.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  any  project  In  an 
urbanized  area  after  July  I,  1976,  tmder  this 
section  unless  he  finds  that  such  project  Is 
based  on  a  continuing  comprehensive  trans- 
portation planning  proce.ss  carried  on  in  con- 
formance with  the  objectives  stated  in  this 
paragraph." 

FORMt'I.A    CR.^XT    PROC7.A%t 

Sec  103.  (a(  The  Urban  Ma.<is  Traiisporta- 
lion  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  5  and  Insertinp  in  lieu  thereof  the 
lollowing  new  section : 

"cRBAN   ^:Ass  TR.AV.^rr  procram 

•  Sec  5.  (a)  As  used  in  this  .section — 

'•(1)  the  term  'construction'  menius  the 
supervising.  Inspecting,  actual  building,  and 
all  expenses  incidental  to  the  acquisition, 
construction,  or  reconstruction  of  facilities 
and  equipment  for  u.se  in  mass  transporta- 
tion, including  designing,  engineering,  locat- 
ing, surveying,  mapping,  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way,  relocation  assistance,  and  ac- 
quisition and  replacement  of  hoiising  sites; 

"(21  the  term  'Governor'  means  the  Gover- 
nor, or  his  designate,  of  any  one  of  the  fifty 
States  or  of  Ptierto  Rico,  and  the  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

"(3 1  the  term  'urbanized  area'  means  an 
area  so  designated  by  the  Bureati  of  the 
Census,  within  boundaries  which  shall  be 
fixed  by  responsible  State  and  local  officials 
in  cooperatioa  with  each  other,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary,  and  which  shall 
at  a  minimum.  In  the  case  of  any  such  area, 
encompass  the  entire  urbanized  area  within 
thf  State  as  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

"lb)  The  Secretary  shall  apjiortlon  for  ex- 
penditure In  fiscal  years  1975  through  1980 
the  sums  authorized  by  subsection  (c).  Such 
sums  shall  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture in  tirbanized  areas  or  parts  thereof  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula  under  which  urban- 
ized areas  or  parts  thereof  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  one-half  of  the  total  amount  so  ap- 
portioned multiplied  by  the  ratio  which  the 
population  of  such  lubuni^ed  area  or  pan 
tiiereoi,  as  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Cen.sus.  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all 
urb.iiiii-.ed  areas  in  all  the  States  as  shown 
by  the  latest  avaUablc  Federal  census;  and 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  total  amount  so  ap- 
!>c>rtioned  multiplied  hy  a  ratio  for  that  ur- 
b.iiiized  area  determined  on  the  basis  of 
popiii.ition  weighted  by  a  factor  of  density, 
h™  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
■'*s  used  in  tlie  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
clcusity"  means  the  number  of  inhabitants 
:.er  square  mile. 

■  (2 1   Ths  Governor,  re-^ponslble  local  of- 
Icials  and  publicly-owned  operators  of  mxss 
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tran.sportation  services.  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  required  under  section  (g) 
(1),  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  designate  a  recipient  to  receive  and 
dispense  the  funds  apportlMied  under  para- 
graph (1)  that  are  attributable  to  urban- 
ised areas  of  two  hundred  thousand  or  more 
population.  In  any  case  in  which  a  statewide 
or  regional  agency  or  instrumentality  is  re- 
sponsible under  State  laws  for  the  financing, 
construction  and  operation,  directly,  by 
lease,  contract  or  otherwise,  of  public  trans- 
portation services,  such  agency  or  initrii- 
mentality  shall  be  the  recipient  to  receive  and 
dispense  .such  funds.  The  term  'designated 
recipient'  as  used  in  tills  Act  shall  refer  to 
the  recipient  selected  according  to  the  pro- 
cedures required  by  this  paragraph. 

'■(3)  Sums  apportioned  under  p.'ir;  graph 
(1)  not  made  available  for  expenditure  by 
designated  recipients  in  accordance  with  tlie 
terms  of  paragraph  (2 1  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  (he  Governor  for  expenditure  in  ur- 
bani:.?a  areas  or  parts  tliereof  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  required  under  subsec- 
tion igl ill . 

"(CI  (I)  To  finance  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  incur  obligations  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
grants,  ccntracls.  agreements,  or  otherwise 
in  an  aggregate  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,- 
975,000,000.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  liquidation  of  the  obligations 
incurred  under  this  paragraph  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300,000,000  prior  to  the  close  of  fiscal 
year  1975;  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  prior 
to  the  cIo."-'e  of  fiscal  year  1976;  not  to  exceed 
$650,000,000  prior  to  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1977;  not  to  exceed  $755,000,000  prior  to  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1978;  not  to  exceed  $850.- 
000,000  prior  to  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1979; 
and  not  to  exceed  $900,000,000  prior  tn  the 
clo.>-e  of  fi.scal  year  1980.  Sums  so  appropri- 
ated shall  remain  available  i.mtll  expended 

'■(2)  Sums  apportioned  under  this  section 
.shall  be  available  for  obligation  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  designated  recipient  for  a  period 
of  two  years  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  sums  are  apportioned, 
and  any  amounts  so  apportioned  remaining 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  period  shall 
lapse  and  shall  be  returned  to  the  Trcai^ury 
for  deposit  as  miccellaneous  receipts. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  mny  approve  as  a 
project  under  this  section,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  (A) 
the  acquisition,  construction,  and  improve- 
ment of  facilities  and  equipment  for  use,  hy 
operation  or  lease  or  otherwise,  in  mats  trans- 
portation service,  and  (B)  the  payment  of 
operating  expenses  to  improve  or  to  continue 
sucli  service  by  operation,  lease,  contract, 
or  otherwise. 

"(2|  The  Secretary  shall  issue  siu-li  lepiila- 
tioiis  as  he  deems  necessary  to  administer 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (e).  Includ- 
ing regulations  regarding  maiutenance  of 
effort  by  States,  local  governments,  and  local 
public  iXKlies.  the  appropriate  deftnii  ion  of 
operating  expenses,  and  requircinents  lor  in:- 
proving  the  efficiency  of   transit  services. 

"(e)  The  Federal  grant  for  auy  construc- 
tion project  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 80  percentum  of  the  cost  of  tlie  con- 
striKtion  project,  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  this  Act.  The  Federal  grant  for 
any  project  for  the  payment  of  subsidies  for 
operating  expenses  shall  not  exceed  50  jier 
centum  of  the  co.'-t  of  such  operatir.g  ex- 
pense project.  The  remainder  siiall  be  pro- 
vided in  cash,  from  sources  otlier  th.in  Fed- 
eral funds  or  revenues  from  the  operaiion 
of  public  mass  transportation  systems. 
Any  public  or  private  transit  system  funds 
.so  provided  shall  be  .solely  from  undLstributed 
cash  surpluses,  replacement  or  depreciation 
funds  or  re.-er\cs  a\ailable  iu  ca.^h.  ox  new 
capital. 

"(f)  Federal  fiuu'is  avr.ilable  for  evpcndi- 
ture  for  mass  transportation  projects  under 
this  section  shall  be  si'ppleinentr.ry  to  and 


not  in  substitution  for  the  average  amount 
of  State  and  local  government  funds  and 
other  transit  revenues  such  as  advertising, 
concessions,  and  property  leases,  expended 
on  the  operation  of  mass  transportation 
service  in  the  area  involved  for  the  two  flsca' 
years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  funds  are  made  available;  but  nothing 
in  this  sentence  shall  he  construed  as  pre- 
'.entiug  State  or  local  tax  revenues  which 
ure  used  tor  the  operation  of  mass  trans- 
portation service  In  the  area  Involved  fr.jm 
!>eing  credited  (to  the  extent  necessar\t 
t-iward  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cast 
of  the  project  for  purposes  of  the  preceding 
oentence. 

"(g)  (It  It  is  declared  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  to  encourage  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation  systems,  em- 
bracing various  modes  of  transport  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  serve  the  States  and  local 
communities  efficiently  and  effectively.  To 
accomplish  this  objective  the  Secretary  shall 
cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  development 
of  long-range  plans  and  programs  which  are 
properly  coordinated  with  plans  for  Improve- 
ment in  other  affected  forms  of  transpor- 
tation and  which  are  formulated  with  due 
consideration  to  their  probable  effect  on  the 
future  development  of  urban  areas  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  population.  The  develop- 
ment of  projects  In  urbanized  areas  under 
this  section  shall  be  based  upon  a  continu- 
ing, cooperative,  and  comprehensive  plan- 
ning process  covering  all  modes  of  surface 
transportation  and  carried  ou  by  the  States 
and  the  governing  bodies  of  local  conimuui- 
ties  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph.  Tlie 
Screiary  shall  not  approve  any  project  iu 
nil  urbanized  area  after  July  1,  1976.  under 
ihis  section  unless  he  finds  that  such  project 
is  based  on  a  continuing  comprehensive 
uansportalion  planning  process  cai-ried  on 
In  conformauce  with  the  objectives  siaied 
iu  t'r.is  paragraph. 

"i2i  The  Covcrnor  or  designated  recipient 
sliall  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his  approv- 
al a  progr&m  of  projects  for  utUlzation  of 
tiie  funds  authorized,  which  shall  be  based 
on  tiie  continuing  comprehensive  planning 
process  of  paragraph  (1).  The  Secretary  shall 
u-:!  upon  programs  submitted  to  him  a^  soon 
as  practicable,  and  he  may  approve  a  pro- 
g-am in  whole  or  in  part. 

"iSi  An  applicant  for  assistance  under 
this  section  (other  than  a  Governor)  shall 
.sub'.nit  the  prtigram  or  programs  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Staie  effected,  concurrently  with 
submission  to  the  Secretary.  If  within  thirty 
days  thereafter  t!ie  Governor  submits  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  such  comments  before  taking  final 
.action  on  the  program  or  programs. 

"(h)(1)  The  Governor  or  the  designated 
recipient  of  the  urbanized  area  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretarj-  for  his  approval  such 
.-iurveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  estimate^; 
fur  each  propo;ed  project  as  the  Secretary 
:n:iy  reqiLre.  The  Secretary  shall  act  upon 
-iiih  ^llrve^s.  piars.  specifications,  and  his 
entering  into  a  grant  or  contract  agreement 
with  respect  to  any  .«iich  project  shall  be  a 
contractual  obligation  of  the'  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tor  the  payment  of  its  proporti'^nal 
contribution  tliere^o. 

"1 2 1  In  approving  any  project  under  tliis 
.-piMon.  the  Secretary  shall  .assure  that  pos- 
.«ible  adver.se  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
ni>-iital  eiiecs  relating  to  the  proposed  proj- 
ect have  been  luUy  considered  in  develoning 
the  project,  .-"^'d  that  the  final  decisions  oii 
ihe  project  are  made  in  the  best  overall 
public  i!i»e'-e=t.  taking  into  consideration  the 
need  for  fast.  safe,  and  efficient  transporta- 
iioii.  public  .^etvice^.  and  conservation  of  en- 
vironment Rtid  natural  resources,  and  the 
costs  ox  eiiinina'ing  or  niin.mijing  any  such 
aaie;-se  e.Tecta.  including— 

'  ik)  air.  noise,  nnd  water  pollution; 
■■'B»    d?^^tr'.icti.in   ir   disruption   of    man- 
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made  and  natural  resoui'ces,  esthetic  values, 
community  cohesion,  anil  the  availability  of 
public  facilities  and  seiirlces; 
^^(C)   adverse  employnient  effects,  and  tax 
an*,  property  value  loss^: 

"(D)    injurious    dlsplkcement    of    people, 
businesses,  and  farms;  ind 

•■(E)    disruption  of  dfesirable   community 
and  regional  growth,       I 

"(1)    Upon  submissloij  for  approval  of  a 
proposed  project  under  t|is  section,  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  designated  Recipient  of  the  ur- 
banized area  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
that  he  or  it  has  condudted  public  hearings 
(or   has  afforded   the  o^ort unity   for  such 
hearings)   and  that  thesj  hearings  included 
(or  were  scheduled  to  Incfude)  consideration 
of  the  economic  and  sotial  effects  of  such 
project,  its  impact  on  tde  environment,  in- 
cluding requirements  u4der   the  Clean  Air 
Act.  the  Federal  Water  Pcilution  Control  Act, 
and  other  applicable  Fecfcral  environmental 
statutes,  and  its  consistency  with  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  such  urHan  planning  as  has 
been  promulgated  by  th^  comnnmlty.  Such 
certification  shall  be  accompanied  by  (1)   a 
report  which  indicates  thd  consideration  giv 
en  to  tiie  economic,  soc 
and  other  effects  of  the  p 
eluding,  for  construction 

of  its  location  or  design,  , ^„..„.„^ 

tlon  given  to  the  various lalternatlves  which 
were  raised  during  the  hef^rhig  or  which  were 
otherwise  considered,  and!  (3)  upon  the  Sec 
retary's  request,  a  copy 
the  hearings. 

"(J)  (1)    The  Secretary 
of  his  responsibilities  wu 

respect  to  a  project  unde    .., 

the  request  of  any  Goveinor  or  designated 
recipient  of  the  uroanlzeg  area  by  accepting 
a  certification  by  the  Got 
nee.  or  by  the  df-slgnate 

urbanized  area,  if  he  flndi    ^.„j.^. 

will  be  carried  out  In  aceirdance  with  State 
laws,  regulations,  directives,  and  standards 
establishing   requirement 
lent  to  those  contained  In 
to,  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  sha 
spection  or  review  of  each 
its  completion  and  shall  n 
report  of  its  estimated  a 
well  as  such  other  Inform, 
mines  to  be  necessary.      J 

"(3)  The  Secretary  sha 
guidelines  and  regulation 
sary  to  carry  out  this  sub: 
"(4)  Acceptance  by  t 
certification  under  this  s 
scinded  by  the  Secretary 
his  opinion,  it  is  necessary 

"(5)    Nothing  in  this  s,^ .   „„vv>. 

or  discharge  any  responsibility  or  obligation 
of  the  Secretary  under  any  pther  Federal  law. 
including  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  432  1  et  seq.),  section 
4(f)  of  the  Department  if  Transportation 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  1653(f)  ),  tl  le  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.Sjb.  200(d)  et  -q  ) 
title  VIII  of  the  Act  of  Ap:  11  ii,  i968  (Public 
Law  90-284,  42  U.S.C.  3601  et  seq),  and  the 
Uniform  Relocation  A.ssisti  nee  and  Land  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  lf70  (42  U.S.C  4601 
et  seq.) . 

••(k)(l)  As  soon  as  pr3  nicable  aftor  ihe 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  a 
specific  project  under  this  section  have  been 
approved,  the  Secretary  £  lall  enter  into  a 
formal  project  agreement  v  ith  the  Governor, 
his  designee  or  the  dcsigi  ated  recipient  of 
the  urbai.lzed  area.  Such  j  reject  agreement 
.shall  make  provision  for  i  sn-Federal  funds 
required  for  the  State's  or  designated  recip- 
ienis  pro  rata  share  of  the  <  ost  of  the  project. 

•'i2)  The  Secrolary  may  relv  upon  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  a  (pUcant  with  re- 
spect to  the  arrangemen  s  or  agreements 
made  by  the  Governor  or  t  le  designated  re- 
cipient where  a  part  of  the  project  Involved 
Is  to  be  constructed  at  the  expense  of,  or  in 


al,  environmental, 

oposed  project,  In- 

^rojects.  tlie  elects 

Id  the  consldera- 


the  transcript  of 

piay  discharge  any 

er  this  action  with 

this  section  upon 


Ernor  or  his  deslg- 

recipient  of  the 

that  such  project 


at   least   equlva- 
or  issued  pursuant 

make  a  final  In- 
such  project  upon 
:iuire  an  adequate 
hd  actual  cost,  as 
fttlon  as  he  deter- 

promulgate  such 
as  may  be  noces- 
tctlon. 

Secretary    of    a 
ctlon  may  be  re- 
it  any  time  if,  in 
fo  do  so. 
ctlon  shall   affect 


cooperation  with,  local  subdivisions  of  the 
State. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  make 
advance  or  progress  payments  on  account  of 

any  grant  or  contract  made  pursuant  to  this 
section,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  a.s  he 
may  prescribe. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  unless  he  finds 
that  such  project  Is  needed  to  carry  out  a 
program,  meeting  criteria  established  by  him, 
for  a  unified  or  officially  coordinated  urban 
transportation  system  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
prehensively planned  development  of  the  ur- 
ban area,  and  is  necessary  for  the  sound,  eco- 
nomic, and  desirable  development  of  such 
area,  and  that  the  applicant  or  responsible 
agency  has  the  legal,  financial,  and  technical 
capacity  to  carry  out  the  proposed  project. 
A  project  under  this  section  mav  not  be  un- 
dertaken unless  the  responsible  public  of- 
ficials of  the  urbanized  area  in  which  the 
project  Is  located  have  been  consulted  and. 
except  for  projects  solely  to  pay  subsidies  for 
operating  expenses,  their  views  considered 
v.ith  respect  to  the  corridor,  location,  and  de- 
sign of  the  project. 

"(m)  The  Secretary  shall  not  apnrcve  any 
project  under  this  section  unless  the  appli- 
cant agrees  and  gives  satisfactory  as.surances, 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary  and  In  accordance  with  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  that  the  rates  charged  elderly  and 
iiandlcapped  persona  during  nonpeak  hours 
for  transportation  utilizing  or  involving  the 
facilities  and  equipment  of  the  project 
financed  with  assistance  under  this  section 
will  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  rates  gen- 
erally applicable  to  other  persons  at  peak 
hotirs,  whether  the  operation  of  such  facil- 
ities and  equipment  is  by  the  applicant  or 
is  by  another  entity  under  lease  or  otherwise, 
'•(n)  (1)  The  provisions  of  section  13(c)  and 
section  3(e)(4)  shall  apply  in  carrying  out 
ma£s  transportation  projects  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  provision  of  assistance  under 
this  section  siiall  not  be  construed  as  bring- 
ing within  the  application  of  chapter  15  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  any  nonsuper- 
visory  employee  of  an  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion system  (or  of  any  other  agency  or  entity 
performing  related  functions)  to  whom  such 
chapter  is  otherwise  inapplicable.". 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Except  a.s  specified  in  sec- 
tion 5,  no"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"No". 
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ELIClBIt.ITV     OF     OUASI-PUBHC     DEVELOPMENT 
CORPOB.\TIONS 

Skc.  104.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"flnan.-lng ".  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereofv,the  following: 
'.  and  (2)  the  establishment  and  organiza- 
tion of  public  or  quasi-public  transit  cor- 
ridor development  corporations  or  entitles". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  .section  3(a) 
of  such  Aft  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Eligible  facilities  and  equipment  may  in- 
clude personal  property  Including  buses  and 
other  rolling  stock  and  ;al  property  includ- 
ing land  (but  not  public  highw.tyi),  within 
the  entire  zone  affected  by  the  construction 
and  operation  of  transit  Improvements,  In- 
cluding station  sites,  needed  or  an  efficient 
and  coordinated  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem which  is  compatible  with  socially, 
economically,  and  envlronincr.taUy  sound 
patterns  of  land  use.  ' 

COORDTNATrON     OF     i:RB\N     MASS     Tr.ANSIT     I'RO- 
CRAMS    WITH    MODHL    CH  lES    PUOCRAMS 

Sec.  105.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act,  of  196G  Is  amended— 

(1)    by  rc'!c.;lgnaring  paragraphs   (4)   and 


(5)  as  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6).  respectively 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(4)  any  program  which  Includes  a  trans- 
portation component  as  a  project  or  activity 
to  be  undertaken  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  3(e)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta. 
tion  Actof  1964;". 

PROCtmEMENT 

Sec.  106.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  3(a) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following- 
",  nor  shall  any  grant  or  loan  funds  be  use(i 
to  support  procurements  utilizing  exclusion- 
ary or  discriminatory  specifications". 

IN'VESTICATION-    OF    SAFETY     HAZARDS    IN    URBAN 
JIASS  TR.\NSPORTATION  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  107.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  investigate  unsafe  conditions  in  any 
facility,  equipment,  or  manner  of  operation 
financed  under  this  Act  which  creates  a  sen. 
ous  hazard  of  death  or  injury  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  determining  its  nature  and  extent 
and  the  means  which  might  best  be  em- 
ployed to  eliminate  or  correct  it.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  facility,  equip, 
ment.  or  manner  of  operation  is  unsafe,  he 
shall  require  the  State  or  local  public  body 
or  agency  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan 
for  correcting  the  unsafe  facility,  equipment. 
or  manner  of  operation,  and  the  Secretary 
may  withhold  further  financial  assistance 
to  the  applicant  until  such  plan  is  approved 
or  implemented. 

F.-.RES    FOR    ELDERtV    AND    HANDICAPPED    PERSONS 

Sec.  108.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shp.ll  require  the  charging  of  lares  to  elderly 
anc;  handicapped  persons. 

SCHOOLBUS  OPERATIONS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  ( immediately  after 
subsection  (fj)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"<g)   No  Federal  financial  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  Act  for  the  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  facilities  and  equipment 
for  u.se  in  providing  public  mass  transporta- 
tion service  to  any  applicant  for  such  assist- 
ance  unless  such  applicant  and  the  Secretary 
shall  have  first  entered  into  an  agreement 
that    such    applicant    will    not    engage    in 
schoolbus    operations,    exclusively    for    the 
transportation  of  students  and  school  per- 
sonnel, in  competition  with  private  school- 
bus  operators.  This  subsection  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  an  applicant  with  respect  to  operation 
of  a  schoolbus  program  if  the  applicant  op- 
erates a  school  system   In   the   area   to  be 
served  and  operates  a  separate  and  exclusive 
schoolbus  program  for   this  school   system. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  unless  pri- 
vate schoolbus  operators  are  able  to  provide 
adequate  transportation,  at  reasonable  rates, 
and  in  conformance  with  applicable  safety 
standards:  and  this  ^bsection  shall  not  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  riViy  State  or  local  public 
body  or  agency  thereof  if  it  (or  a  direct  pred- 
ecessor in  Interest  from  which  It  acquired 
the  function   of  so  transporting  schoolchil- 
dren and  personnel  along  with  facilities  to  be 
used  therefor)   was  so  engaged  in  schoolbus 
operations    any    time    during    the    twelve- 
month period  immediately  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subpfctlon.  A  vio- 
lation of  an  agreement  under  this  subjection 
shall  bar  such  applicant  from  receiving  any 
other  Federal  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act." 

(b)  The  Prrt  sentence  of  section  3  (f)  of 
such  .Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "pur- 
chase of  buses"  earji  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "purchase  or  oper- 
ation of  buses". 

ALTERNATE  VSE  OP  CAPITAL  GRANTS 

Sec.  no.  Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation   Act  of   1964   is  amended  by 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  the  new 
subsection  added  In  section  109  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  or  of  any  contract  or  agreement 
entered  Into  under  this  Act.  up  to  one-half 
of  any  flnanclal  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act  (other  than  under  section  5)  to  any 
State  or  local  public  body  or  agency  thereof 
for  the  fiscal  year  1975  or  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year  may.  at  the  option  of  such  State 
or  local  public  body  or  agency,  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  payment  of  operating  ex- 
penses (incurred  in  connection  with  the 
provision  of  mass  transportation  service  in 
r;i  urban  area  or  areas)  to  Improve  or  to 
continue  such  service.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
(in  any  case  where  the  financial  assistance 
to  be  so  used  was  originally  provided  lor  an- 
other project)  that  effective  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  substlttite  and.  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  sums  are  used,  make 
available  (for  such  other  project)  an  equal 
amount  of  State  or  local  funds  (in  addition 
to  any  State  or  local  funds  otherwise  re- 
quired 'jy  this  Act  to  be  contributed  toward 
the  cost  of  such  project).  Any  amounts  used 
for  the  payment  of  operating  expenses  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  sxibject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  (Including  the 
requirement  for  local  matching  contribu- 
tions), required  for  the  payment  of  operat- 
ing expenses  luider  other  provisions  of  this 
Act.  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
:i!'.d  appropriate." 

DATA    AND    FINANCI.^I     REPORTING    SVSTIMS 

.Sec  111.  Section  15  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Tr-Hnsportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
-Tiklng  out  the  entire  section  and  inserting 
:n  lieu  thereof  the  lollowlng: 

"REPORTING    SVSir:iM 

Sec.  l,"i.  (ai  The  Secretary  shall  by  Janu- 
ary 10.  1977.  develop,  te.-t.  and  prescribe  a 
."eporting  system  to  accumulate  public  mass 
•.ran.>:portation  financial  and  operating  infor- 
mation by  uniform  categories  and  a  uniform 
svstem  of  accounts  and  records.  Stich  systems 
shall  be  designed  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  individual  public  mass  transporta- 
tion systems.  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  ^he  public  for  information  on 
^hieh  to  base  planning  for  public  transpor- 
tation services,  and  sliall  contain  information 
appropriate  to  assist  in  the  making  of  public 
sector  investment  decisions  at  all  level.s  of 
government.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
develop  and  test  these  systems  in  consulta- 
tion with  interested  persons  and  organiza- 
tions. Tlie  Secretary  is  atJthorized  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  independently,  or  by  grant  or 
contract  (including  working  arrangements 
•vith  other  Federal.  State,  or  local  government 
asjencies).  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
cjiiest  and  receive  s^uch  Information  or  data 
as  he  deems  appropriate  from  public  or  pri- 
•  a'e  .sources. 

■(b)    After    July    1.    1978.    the    Secretory 

sliall  not  make  any  grant  under  .section  5  un- 

leKi  the  applicant  for  such  grant  and  any 

per.>on   or   organization    to   receive   benefit's 

directly  from  that  grant  are  each  su'.jject  to 

both  the  reporting  system  and  the  unilorm 

'system  of  aicounts  and  records  presuibed 

ider  subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 

Trri.S  II— F.\RE-FREE  MASS  TRANS- 

PORTAIION 

W.MONSTR.ATIONS 

■stt  201  The  Secretary  of  Tratisporiation 
iliertmafter  referred  to  a.s  the  "Secretary"! 
-■•Iiall  enter  into  such  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rnngements  as  may  be  necessary  for  research 
and  the  development,  estublishment.  and 
cpnation  of  demonstration  projects  to  de- 
lerinine  the  feasibility  of  fare-free  urban 
iitasii  transportation  systems. 

Sec.  202.  Federal  grants  or  payments  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  projects  shKll 
cover  not   to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 


cost  of  the  project  involved.  Including  op- 
erating costs  and  the  amortization  of  capi- 
tal costs  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
contract  or  other  arrangement  Is  In  effect. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  shall  select  cities 
or  metropolitan  areas  for  such  projects  in 
accordance  with  the  following: 

(1)  to  the  extent  practicable,  such  cities  or 
metropolitan  areas  shall  have  a  failing  or 
nonexistent  or  marginally  profitable  transit 
system,  a  decaying  central  city,  automobile- 
caused  air  pollution  problems,  and  an  Im- 
mobile central  city  population: 

(2)  several  projects  should  be  selected  from 
cities  or  metropolitan  areas  of  differing  sizes 
and  poptilations: 

(3 1  a  high  level  of  innovative  service  mu.^t 
be  provided  including  the  provision  of  cross- 
lowu  and  other  transportation  service  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  central  city  residents 
and  others  to  reach  employment,  shopping, 
and  recreation:  and 

(4)  to  the  extent  practicable,  projects 
utilizing  different  modes  of  mass  transpor- 
tation shall  be  approved. 

Sec.  204.  The  .Secretary  .shall  study  fare- 
free  systems  assisted  ptirsuant  to  this  title, 
and  other  financially  assisted  urban  ma.ss 
transportation  systems  providing  reduced 
fare.T  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(II  tlie  eTects  of  sucli  system  on  (1)  ve- 
hicle traffic  and  attendant  air  pollution, 
congestion,  noise.  ( ii  |  the  mobility  of  urban 
:-esidents.  and  (iii)  the  economic  via'Jility 
of  central  city  business; 

(2i  the  mode  of  mass  transportation  that 
can  best  meet  tiie  desired  objectives: 

{it  the  extent  to  \\aich  irivoloiu»  rider- 
sliip  increases  as  a  result  of  reduced  tare  or 
fare-free  systems; 

i4i  tlie  extent  to  whicli  tlie  need  for  ur- 
ban highways  might  be  reduced  as  a  result 
of  reduced  fare  or  fare-free  .sy.stems;   and 

(5)  the  best  means  of  financing  reduced 
fare  or  fare-free  transportation  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

Sec.  205.  The  Secieiary  shall  make  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  lulormauon 
gathered  pursuant  to  section  204  of  this 
title  and  shall  make  a  final  report  of  his 
finding.s.  including  any  recommendations 
he  might  have  to  implement  such  findingo. 
not  later  than  June  30.  1975. 

Sec.  206.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  advisory 
participation  by  Interested  State  and  local 
government  authorities,  mass  tran.sportation 
systems  management  personnel,  employee 
representatives,  mass  transportation  riders, 
and  any  other  persons  tiiat  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

Slc.  207.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  June  3(i. 
1975.  and  June  30.  1976.  respectively,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
TITLE  III— RAILROAD  GRADE  CROSSINGS 

Sec  301.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  enter  Into  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect in  Hammond.  Indiana,  for  the  relocation 
of  railroad  lines  for  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing highway  railroad  grade  crossings.  The 
Federal  .share  payable  on  account  of  such 
project  .shall  be  tliat  provided  in  section  120 
of  title  23.  United  Stales  Code. 

Sec.  302.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
liropriated  to  carry  ottt  tills  title  not  to  ex- 
ceed .$14,000,000.  except  that  two-thirds  of  all 
iuiids  expended  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  appropriated 
out  of  the  Highway  Trus'  Fund. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  U.s  di.sat:ree- 
inent  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  Senate  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
\*  ith  dji  amendment  as  f oliows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
.ierted  by  the  amendment  of  ehe  House  to  the 
title  of  tiie  Senate  bill,  insert  the  following: 


"An  Act  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  to  provide  Increased 
assistance  for  mass  transportation  systems." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Wright  Patman, 

Joseph  G.  Minish, 

Tom  S.  Gettts. 

Jim  Hanlet, 

Pete  Stark. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

William  Cotter. 

Andrew  Young, 

Joe  Moakllt. 

Garrv  Brown, 

William  B.  Widnall,  ^ 

Stewart  B.  McKinney, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Sparkman, 

William  Proxmihe,    ' 

Harrison  Williams. 

John  Tower, 

Ed  Brooke. 
Miinagers  on  tlie  Part  of  the  Senale. 

•T.,  INT   Explanatory   Statemlnt   or   the 
Committfe  Of  Conference 

7iie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  386 1 
to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  to  authorize  certain  grants  to 
assure  adeqttate  commuter  service  in  virban 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  tiie 
following  joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  o. 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  coui'er- 
erce  report : 

Tlie  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
hiV.  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  alter 
'.he  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substi- 
iiUe  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
t)  the  amendment  of  tlie  House  with  an 
amendment  wiiich  is  a  stibstitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
lo  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conformlitg  changes 
made  necessarv  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clar- 
ity '.I'i  changes. 

St.atement  of  Findings 

Tl'.e  -ihort  title  of  the  House  amendment 
was  cited  as  the  "Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1974".  The  Senate 
short  title  of  the  bill  was  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Commuter  Relief  Act".  The  conference 
report  cites  the  bill  as  the  'National  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1974." 

The  Hoiuse  amendment  contained  no  Con- 
iressicnal  statement  of  findings.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  .seven  statements  of  findings 
wiiich  otitlined  the  importance  and  neces- 
sitv  of  quality  urban  mass  transportarion  f  r 
.lie  United  States.  The  confereii'-e  report 
contHin.s  the  Senate  findings. 

IN'CRE\S10    A:ASS    transportation    AsSISTANC': 

On  Sept.^inber  25.  1974.  tiie  conferees  on 
Lli?  bill.  S  386.  conducted  a  public  hearing 
to  e-cplore  mean.,  of  improving  and  moduv- 
ing  S.  386,  the  Emergency  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act.  At  these  hearings,  wii- 
nes-ses.  including  members  of  Cougrei-s.  Gov- 
ernors, Mayors,  transit  industrj'  officials,  la- 
bor '■epresentatives.  business  and  community 
leaders,  and  the  AdmUiistratlou  testified  on 
the  need  for  a  long-term  comprehen^-i . e 
mass  transit  program  this  year.  In  particular. 
t!-.e  .\dminu.^tration  testified  that  they  would 
oppose  Ifyislaiion  tiiat  was  not  a  long-term 
..omprehensive  bill.  The  .Administration  aNo 
raised  additional  objections  to  S.  386  a.~.  it 
was  reported  to  the  House  on  February  26. 
li>74  (House  Report  93-813  i .  Dviring  discus- 
.sions  with  members  of  the  conference  com- 
nii'tee  and  in  a  letter  dated  Julv  26.  1974.  to 
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House  Minority  Leader  J|)hn  Rhodes.  Secre 
tary  Brinegar  stated  thats  S.  386  had  the  fol 
lowing  •'critical  weaknesses' : 

(1)  It  effectively  elUnlaates  participation 
by  State  governments  In     "        ' 
cuting   public   transpor  _   ^__^ , 

(2)  the  formula  for  ditribuung  funds  In 
S.  386  is  unsound;  and      J 

(3)  the  funding  authirizations  In  S.  386 
are  out  of  line  with  thekieed  to  fight  Infla- 
tion. / 
In  addition,  the  Adminlltration  argued  for 
a  long-range  bill  in  ordtr  to  deal  compre- 
hensively and  effectively  iJith  the  mass  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  Jountry.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  accommodate  the  Administration  and 
In  the  spirit  of  cooperaton  with  the  new 
President,  the  confereesj  agreed  to  make 
major  modifications  In  this  conference  re- 
port, j 

AiiUiorizathnx 
The    conference    report  amended    section 
4(c)   of  the  Urban  Mass  rransportation  Act 
of  1964  by  striking  $6.1  bllion  and  inserting 
$10,925,000,000.  Of  this  $1.1   billion  was  ob- 
ligated as  of   the  end  of|  Fiscal   Year   1974. 
$3  billion  is  previously  authorized  authority. 
Thus,  this  conference  rep(*t  provides  $4,825,- 
000,000  of  new  authority.  This  provides  for  a 
6-year  capital  program  of  ^,825,000.000  avail- 
able for  obligations  of   wliich   $500  million 
will  be  reserved  for  a  new  lural  public  trans- 
portation   capital     assistance    program.    By 
combining  the  existing  a     " 
new  authority  In  this  con; 
proximately  $1.2  billion  o! 
year  will  be  authorized  fol 
UeU  grant  program.  The  ob 
Year  1974  for  this  prograr 
and  the  estimate  for   1975 

Thus,    no    substantial    ma         _. 

anticipated  in  the  existing  capital  grant  pro 
gram.  Tliis  conference  repit  will  have  little 
or  no  budgetary  impact  dtring  Fiscal  Year 
1975.  I 

Trans poTtation  planning 
All  projects  approved  uider  the  existing 
capital  grant  program  haye  had  to  be  In 
compliance  with  regionti  comprehensive 
plans.  In  many  urbanized  afeas  in  this  coun- 
try, regional  planning  has  fcot  been  coordi- 
nated with  state  transportation  planning.  A 
new  section  would  Ije  adddd  to  the  capital 
grant  program  which  would  provide  for  long- 
term  coordination  of  massltranslt  planning 
and  the  Governors,  along  vkxh  local  officials, 
would  be  required  to  detelop  long-range 
plans  to  Improve  and  cooalinate  all  forms 
of  transportation  within  uiibanized  areas  as 
a  condition  to  receiving  Feferal  funds.  This 
addition  would  add  Goverlor  participation 
to  the  planning  requiremeiits  which  are  not 


Jthority  and  the 
lerence  report,  ap- 

the  average  per 
I  the  existing  cap- 
I  igation  for  Fiscal 

was  $1.2  billion 
Us  $1,350  billion, 
lor    increases    arc 


now  required  under  existing  law. 

Formula  grant  pi  ogram 
A  new  formula  grant  pre  ;ram  is  author- 
ized by  this  conference  repo  't.  $3,975,000,000 
is  authorized  In  the  next  (    years  with  the 
following  liquidation  sched  lie  provided; 

1975,  $300  million. 

1976,  $500  million. 

1977,  $650  million. 

1978,  $775  million. 

1979,  $850  million. 

1980,  $900  million. 
These  funds  would  be  available  to  be  al 

located  to  states  or  urbani  ;ed  areas  on  a 
formula  basis  and  would  ie  available  to 
finance  capital  projects  or  paji  operating  costs 
of  public  transportation  systetns. 

This  multiple  purpo.se  of  Jiese  funds  and 
the  development  levels  of  fJnding  are  very 
similar  to  the  formula  grant  program  em- 
bodied in  the  Administratioh's  UTAP  pro- 
posal. I  "^ 

One  of  the  bases  of  criticLsln  of  the  or'"!- 
nal  S.  386  was  the  distribution  formula  The 
use  of  revenue  passenger  an^  vehicle  miles 


as  factors  in  the  formula  wer> 
cause   they   were   not   reliablj 
numbers    and    were    potentia 


criticized  be- 

ascertainable 

ly    susceptible 


to  manipulation.  Therefore,  the  conference 
adopted  the  factors  of  population  and  popu- 
lation weighted  by  density  that  are  based 
upon  the  1970  census  figures.  The  50  per- 
cent population  and  50  percent  population 
weighted  by  density  factor  formula  was  Ini- 
tially recommended  by  the  Administration. 
In  urbanized  areas  of  200,000  population, 
a  designated  recipient  will  be  selected  by  the 
Governor,  local  officials,  and  officials  of  the 
transportation  authority.  In  any  case  in 
which  a  State  agency  is  responsible  under 
State  law  for  financing,  construction,  and 
operation,  directly  by  lease,  contract,  or 
otherwise  public  transportation  services,  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  such  State  agency 
as  the  designated  recipient  to  receive  and 
dispense  fu;.ds  apportioned.  In  urbanized 
areas  under  200,000  population,  the  State  will 
be  the  recipient  of  these  funds. 

The  apportioned  funds,  if  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  designated  recipient  for  capital  pur- 
poses, shall  be  on  an  80  percent  Federal 
share.  Where  the  Governor  or  designated 
recipient  uses  these  funds  to  pay  operating 
expenses,  they  shall  be  on  a  50  percent  share 
basis. 

The  conference  report  would  make  the 
charter  bus  restrictions  in  section  3  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  ap- 
plicable to  grants  under  this  section.  To  be 
eligible  for  grants  under  this  provision,  the 
recipient  must  continue  to  maintain  State 
and  local  operating  and  capital  funds,  and 
the  transit  system  must  maintain  other 
revenues  such  as  advertising,  concessions, 
and  property  leases.  This  maintenance  of 
effort  provision  is  to  be  a  two-year  average 
of  the  total  of  State  and  local  funds  used 
to  finance  operating  costs  and  other  non- 
farebox  Income.  The  State  and  local  reve- 
nues and  other  Incomes  can  be  used  as  local 
matching  share  but  that  revenues  gained 
by  farebox  shall  not  be  eligible. 

Mass  transportation  systems  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  provision  must  charge 
half  fares  to  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
during  non-peak  hours.  In  the  case  of  areas 
served  by  privately  owned  public  transpor- 
tation systems,  the  applicant  will  be  the 
Governor  or  designated  recipient  who  by 
lease  contract  or  otherwise  shall  make  the 
funds  available  to  these  privately-owned 
public  transportation  systems. 

The  Governor  or  the"  designated  recipient 
of  the  urbanized  area  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretarj,-  for  his  approval  such  surveys, 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  each 
proposed  project  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. In  addition,  the  Governor  or  the  des- 
ignated recipient  must  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  he  has  conducted  public  hearings 
or  afforded  the  opportunity  for  such  bear- 
ings. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  in  order  to 
minimize  the  deficits  now  being  incurred, 
all  possible  efficiencies  of  operation  should 
be  encouraged.  There  is  also  a  need  to  im- 
prove the  operating  systems  and  eliminate 
inefficiencies  in  them.  The  conferees  desire 
that  no  part  of  this  conference  report  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  or  alter  the  responsibil- 
ity of  each  recipient  of  assistance  from  ini- 
tiating and  implementing  all  necessarv-  and 
desirable  efficiencies. 

School  bus  operations 
Recipients  under  the  existing  capital  grant 
program  who  have  not  engaged  in  school  bus 
operations  arc  not  eligible  to  do  so.  A  sim- 
ilar   restriction    for    recipients    of    formula 
grant  funds  under  section  5  Is  provided. 
Alternate  use  of  capital  grant  program 
Up  to  one-half  of  anv  financial  assistance 
provided    under    the    discretionary    capital 
grant  provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of   1964  may  be  used,  at  the 
option  of  the  grantee,  for  the  payment  of  op- 
erating expenses  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
effective  arrangements   have   been   made   to 
make  avaUable  an  equal  amount  of  SUte  or 
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local  funds  for  completion  of  the  project  for 
which  the  Federal  funds  were  to  have  been 
used.  Where  a  grantee  chooses  to  use  funds 
for  operating  rather  than  capital  assistance 
under  this  provision,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions  applicable  to  other  operating  expense 
projects  under  the  Act  (including  local  share 
and  maintenance  of  effort)  shall  be  applied 
to  projects  under  this  subsection.  The  sub- 
stitute funds  must  actually  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  project  no  later  than  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  sums  were  used  for  operatins  ex- 
penses. " 


Data  atid  financial  reporting  systems 
Governors  designated  recipients  or  public 
transportation  systems  who  are  beneficiaries 
of  funds  apportioned  under  section  5  shall  be 
required  to  adopt  and  operate  a  uniform  re- 
porting system.  The  Secretary  has  until  Jan- 
uary 10,  1977.  to  devise  such  a  uniform  re- 
porting system.  After  July  1,  1978,  all  reclpl- 
ents  or  beneficiaries  of  grants  must  be  partic- 
ipants in  this  national  system  of  uniform 
accounts.  In  addition,  the  establishment  of 
a  new  formula  grant  program  will  insure  an 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  among  tlie 
various  cities  and  States  throughout  our  Na- 
tion as  does  the  new  rural  capital  grant  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
ferees, section  15  of  the  present  Act  Is  un- 
necessary: and,  thus,  the  conference  commit- 
tee deleted  this  section. 

Eligibility  of  quasi-public  development 

corporations 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision making  eligible  for  capital  grants 
quasi-public  transit  corridor  corporations 
and  would  expand  the  definition  of  facilities 
eligible  for  such  grants  to  Include  station 
sites  and  transit  corridors.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision.  The  con- 
ference report  contains  the  House  provision. 
Coordination  of  urban  mass  transportation 

programs  with  model  city  programs 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  model  city  transit  pro- 
grams must  comply  with  the  labor  provision* 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  conference  report  retains  the  House 
provision. 

Sole  source  procurements 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting,  except  in  unusual  circum- 
stances, sole  source  procurements  utilizing 
exclusionary  or  discriminatory  specifica- 
tions. The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision.  The  conference  report  contains 
the  House  provision  with  an  amendment 
that  strikes  out  the  reference  to  sole  source 
procurements,  but  would  retain  the  pro- 
hibition on  exclusionary  or  discriminatory 
specifications. 

Investigation  of  safety  hazards 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision directing  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion  to  conduct  Investigations  Into  unsafe 
conditions    In    any    facility,    equipment,   or 
operation    financed    under    the    Act   which 
creates    serious    safety    hazards    and   would 
direct  the  Secretary  to  require  mass  transit 
systems  to  submit  a  plan  for  correcting  any 
unsafe  conditions  and  directs  him  to  with- 
hold further  financial  assistance  until  such 
plan  is  approved  or  implemented.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision.  The  con- 
ference report  retains  the  House  provision. 
Fares  for  elderly  and  handicapped 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  clarifi- 
cation with  regard  to  the   fares  for  elderly 
and  handicapped  persons.  The  clarification 
.specified  that  fares  for  such  persons  may  be 
lower   than   one-half  the  regular  fare.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The   conference    report  contains  the  House 
provision. 
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irrLE    II — DEMONSTRATIONS   PROJECTS   FOR    FREE 
FARES 

The  Senate  bill  contained  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  DOT  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  for  re- 
search, development,  establishment,  and  op- 
eration of  demonstration  projects  to  deter- 
mine feasibility  of  free  fare  urban  mass  tran- 
bit  systems.  Federal  grants  for  such  payments 
.shsli  cover  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
erst  of  the  project.  This  provision  author- 
i-!es  not  to  exceed  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  #20  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

TITLE    III RAILROAD    GRADE    CROSSINGS 

Title  in  of  the  conference  report  would 
authorize  an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $14 
million  to  be  vised  to  carry  out  a  demonstra- 
tion program  In  Hammond,  Indiana,  for  the 
relocation  of  railroad  lines  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  highway  railroatl  grade 
crossings. 

WRlGHr    Patman. 

Joseph   G.   Minisii. 

Tom  S.  Gettys. 

Jim  Hanlev, 

Pete  Stark, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

William  Cotter. 

Andrew  Young. 

Joe   Moaklev, 

G.^rry  Brown. 

William  B.  Widnai.l. 

Stewart  B.  McKinncy. 
Managers  on  the  Pari  of  the  Hcnisr 

John   Sp.\rkmak, 

WILIIAM   Proxmire. 

Harrison  Williams. 

John  Towfr. 

Ed  Brooke. 
Managfrs  on  the  Pu-rt  ci  I'r.c  Si'itutr. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER  4.  1974.  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  A.stronautic.s  may  have 
until  midnight  Friday.  October  4.  1974, 
to  file  a  report  on  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
3234)  to  authorize  a  vigorous  Federal 
piogiam  of  research,  development  and 
demonstration  to  assure  the  utilization 
of  solar  energy  as  a  viable  source  for  our 
national  energy  needs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  io 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  ask  the  ma.iority 
leader  if  he  will  kindly  advise  us  of  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  be  happy  to 
re.<?pond. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
haopy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pio- 
tiani  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
tor  the  v,eek  of  October  7.  1974,  is  as 
follows : 

For  Monday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week :  On  Monday  we  have  scheduled  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


V/e  will  consider  the  following  bills 
and  resolutions  under  suspension  of 
rules: 

H.R.  15903,  per  diem  for  Government 
employees;  H.R.  16424,  Commission  on 
Federal  Paperwork;  H.R.  13561,  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act  amendment. 

S.  2348,  transfer  of  marriage  licenses 
in  the  Canal  Zone; 

H.R.  17027,  National  Visitov.s  Center 
Facilities  Act  amendment;  H.R.  17026, 
former  Speaker's  bill;  H.R.  13364.  piracy 
of  sound  recordings. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  123.  portrait 
and  bust  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren;  H.R.  12972,  Harper's  Feri-y  Na- 
tional Monument;  S.  3362,  Columbia 
River  Transmission  System  (Bonne- 
ville) :  H.R.  14689,  Lowell  Historic  Canal 
Di  trict:  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
898,  National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court 
Observance  Week. 

Rollcall  votes  will  be  postponed  until 
the  end  of  all  suspensions.  We  will  fol- 
low then  with  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  988,  the  committee  refoiTn 
amendments,  votes  on  amendments  and 
resolution. 

We  will  also  take  up  H.R.  16901.  Ag- 
ricultural-Environmental and  Consum- 
er Protection  appropriations,  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gp'iileman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi'om  MissLssippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  can 
tell  me.  I  would  like  to  know  what  time 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  is  com- 
ing up. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  At  the  present  time,  un- 
less the  Committee  on  Reform  finishes 
earlier  than  Wednesday,  and  they  antic- 
ipate they  will  be  finished  on  Wednes- 
day, that  matter  will  be  coming  up  on 
Thmsday. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Have  we  done  any 
checking  to  see  whether  there  is  any 
change  of  tlie  Senate's  taking  it  up  be- 
fore they  take  a  recess?  If  we  take  it  up 
on  Thursday,  there  is  no  indication  that 
they  will  be  able  to  handle  it  on  the  Sen- 
ate side,  which  raises  a  question  about 
whether  we  call  it  or  not. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  will  have  to  check 
into  t'liat  because  I  thought  there  was  an 
asrcement  with  the  gentleman  fi  om  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whiiten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  agreement  with 
me  last  night  was  that  we  could  call  it 
up  at  any  time  if  I  could  get  through  •with 
it.  Of  course,  if  it  comes  up,  there  is  a 
question  of  whether  the  Senate  could  act 
on  it  or  not.  If  not.  they  will  have  to 
bring  it  up  after  the  holiday. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  In  going  over  the  pro- 
gram. I  understood  there  was  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  '  Mr.  Mahon  >  said  he  had  no  such 
agreement.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  there  was  a  mi.5ur.der- 
.standiiig  along  the  line,  and  we  will  dis- 
cu.ss  it.  It  is  on  the  schedule. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  coa- 
tinuo  with  the  program  for  next  week, 
on  Tliursday.  which  is  a  special  District 
day.  we  will  take  up  two  bills.  H.R. 
15838,  Communiiy  Development  Corpo- 


ration and  H.R.  16925.  technical  cor- 
rections to  the  District  of  Columbia  pay 
bill. 

Then  we  will  have  H.R.  13002,  safe 
drinking  water,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted ; 

H.R.  16373,  Privacy  Act,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  gr-anted ; 

House  Resolution  1387,  place  for 
amendments  in  Congressional  Record; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  40,  White 
House  Conference  on  Libraries,  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate: 

S.  3906.  nonpilots  commanding  flying 
units,  subject-  to  a  rule  being  granted; 
and 

S.  1296.  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
subject  to  a   rule   being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time.  Any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

It  is  anticipated  that  we  will  work  on 
Friday  next,  and  then  we  will  go  into 
recess,  at  the  close  of  the  session  on  Fri- 
day. October  11.  until  noon  on  Novem- 
ber 12. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
OCTOBER  7.  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Mon-Jay  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  v\  as  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  of  next  week  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can 
have  the  attention  of  the  minority 
leader.  I  would  like  to  remind  Members 
that  V. ith  the  recess  coining  we  v.ill  have 
several  important  conference  reports 
possi'oly  coming  up  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  following:  Continuing  ap- 
propriations, supplemental  approp'ia- 
lions,  Labor-HEW  appropriation.s.  GI 
education,  stripmining.  campuign  reform, 
deposit  insurance,  mass  transit,  nine  duly 
bills  from  V/ays  and  Means,  Export 
Administration,  Eximbank.  freedom  of 
information  iwliich  v.ill  be  called  up 
Monday  > . 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the  anticipation 
aid  we  hope  that  we  will  work  every 
night  next  week. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mnn  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Ls  the  gentleman 
sMve  that  we  have  enough  to  do? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  want  to  send  the 
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Speaker, 


:iie  back, 
will   the 


Members  liouie  feeliifg  tlir.t  Uiey  have 
earned  their  pay. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  we  are  going  to 
do  this  all  in  one  w^k  with  a  quorum 
of  the  House  to  boot? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  V.'e  ire  going  to  do  as 
much  as  we  can.  I  im  igine  that  some  of 
it  i:  of  an  emergency  lature.  If  It  Is  not, 
we  will  postpone  it  u^til  we  c, 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr 
gT^itiemrvu  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yic!^  to  the  geaUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROGS.  Then  d  cannot  get  home. 

Mr.    O'NEJLL.    I    d|d 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  woull  just  like  to  .<;ay 
that  I  might  fir.d  my&(  If  divorced  if  I  do 
not  get  home  for  supgcr  just  once  next 
week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  v,  as3fet  the  gf  ntleman'.s 
party,  and  considerin  ; 
of  that  beautiful  woqian,  such  a  thing 
would  never  happen, 
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not    hear    tho 


PERMISSION   FOR    i 'OMr.IITTEE    ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  T( )  FILE  REPORTS 


ON  H.K.  17026  AN! 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Spe  ikcr,  I  ask  unajii- 
mous  con,sent  that  t  le  Committee  on 
Public  Works  may  ha 'e  un!;!  midnicht 
tonight  to  file  report;,  fn  H.R.  17026  and 
H.R.  17027. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 


licre  o! 
the  renuest  of  the  ger^leman 
noif? 

Tlicre  v.as  no  object^n. 


.R.  1702G  FROM 


RE- REFERRAL  OF 

CO?.LMITTEE  ON  IlbUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Sp;d!<-er.  I  a.sk  unani- 


mous consent  thnt  thf 


be  re-referred  from  tie  Committee  on 


Hou.--^  Administration 
on  Public  'Works. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is 
the  request  of  the 
Illinois? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 


H.R.   17927 


.Section  to 
from  Ilii- 


bill.  H.R. 


0  the  Comniitte? 

Iieie  objection  to 

entli>man    f:em 


NOW  IS  THE  TIM  Z  FOR  EASIC 
WELFARE  R  IFORM 

'Mr.  ROUSH  asked  rfid  wa<;  -iven  per- 
mi'^Eion  to  ad'ire.'^a  t)ielHou?c  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  el  tend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneou    matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Sp<  a!;er,  welfare  to- 
day is  a  huTe  operation  and  includes  aid 
to  dependent  children,  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  aped,  blii  d  and  disabled. 
In  pddition  to  these  \^e]faie  programs 
we  have  ve(erar..3'  pen  ions  and  social 
security:  food  stamps  j  nd  other  subsi- 
dized food  programs;  lu  employment  in- 
.•^urance:  subsidized  housing,  health, 
cliild  care.  Thc.^e  are  a  1  forms  of  Fed- 
eral P'^sistanc'^. 

In  Ell  some  G2  separa  :e  progranis  are 
Involved  and  expenditures  in  1973  for 
uic:c  amounted  to  3G  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget.  Yet  no  !  ingle  committee 
in  the  Consres.s  and  no  single  e>:ecucive 
agency  has  oversight  to  assure  that  all 


these  programs  function  properly,  reach 
those  in  need,  are  equitable  and  effective. 
Consequently,  programs  are  uncoor- 
dinated and  frequently  work  at  cross- 
purposes.  There  are  gaps,  overlaps,  in- 
equities, adminktrative  ineflicienciep, 
peraltics  for  working  and  si'pportinv; 
your  fa;nily,  waste.?  of  taxpayers'  money. 
V/o  all  wiint  decent  livinc  standards 
for  all  our  ijeople,  nutritious  food  for 
chikii  jn,  5-r.fe  and  i.anitary  housing,  ade- 
quate and  afTordsble  health  Ciue.  We  are 
a  f;e)'.crous  people  anvl  willing  to  hcl:) 
others  to  ai.hieve  llicscgof^ls.  But  under 
our  present  welfare  iircrranis  when  fam- 
ilies parlicioate  in  several  of  these  help 
l.rogramc  they  often  find  it  pays  therii 
not  to  work  bccau.e  they  can  receive 
more  from  a  combination  cf  support 
money  and  services  ihi.n  they  could  if 
they  lonk  a  job,  h:Ld  to  pay  taxes,  bu^ 
flicir  own  food,  prcvide  cl.,tlung  and 
transportation  for  v.-ori:. 

Moreo-.'cr,  there  are  cases  v. hen  indi- 
viduals v.iio  have  no  dependents  and 
who  :,rc  not  eld  enough  to  fi.ll  imder  so- 
cial security,  who  have  no  disability  but 
v.lio  have  no  shihs  fi.'^d  that  thry  cannot 
receive  ar.j  form  of  assistance.  Families 
in  which  the  faiiicr  stays  vi  the  home 
and  works  at  a  meager  salai-j-  may  find 
themselves,  cut  off  ."lom  many  of  these 
avenues  of  help  so  we  end  up  di:-couras- 
inc:  stable  family  life. 

If  we  inter.d  through  these  assistance 
pregrams  lo  help  people  help  theniselves, 
we  arc  failing  ai^d  even  d-efe-itiug  our 
cvvP.  puri'ocs. 

Ba.sic  welfare  refcrm  had  a  good 
chance  of  p.-.s.^age  .several  yea.j  ago  and 
the  Kou^e  pa.jsed  such  a  bill,  but  the  rd- 
minist'-ation  did  not  support  the  bill  and 
it  failed  in  tiie  Senate.  Nov.-  Congre.ss- 
woman  Martha  Griji  iths,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Policy,  has  released  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  multiple  Feder.d  bene- 
fits availnble  to  individuals.  It  is  time 
for  congressional  reform  action  on  these 
fmdi.igs.  preferably  novv,  but  certainly 
no  later  than  when  the  D4tli  Ccnsress 
convenes  ne.xt  Janua  ry . 


d:s 


:lo'sur3  or  persc?'al 

FINANCIAL  /ASSETS 


'Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  a.sked  and  was 
t  ivcii  PC xini.'^sion  to  addicss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  fud  inc  lude  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
l'-3s  been  my  prrctice  befcre  cich  general 
election  campaign,  I  am  again  submit- 
ting for  the  Record  a  aiscl.isure  of  my 
1  erscnia".  ilnancial  as.sets. 

All  of  us  arc  required  to  f;le  fin-mcial 
.^^tatempiits  with  the  Hou^^e  Etiiies  Com- 
mittee, but  the  data  are  rather  limited 
in  stcpe,  and  only  part  of  it  is  available 
to  public  scrutiny. 

In  pcru.'^irg  the  Rfcord.  I  have  noted 
1h'»t  a  large  number  of  our  colleagues 
hive  ti^ken  to  makini;  complete  dis- 
closures that  far  exceed  the  minimal  rc- 
quircmcrtr.  of  existing  law.  In  view  of 
the  scard.ls  ?r.d  doubts  which  have 
cloud'-d  the  administration  of  Govern- 
ment in  rc-ceit  mor^th';,  I  feci  sm-e  thi.^ 
is  a  healthy  trend. 

Under  California's  community  prop- 
erty iav.-,  Mrs.  "Van  Dacrlin  and  I  own  a 
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mortis  aged  residenlial  rental  property  of 
about  2 '2  acres  in  Poway.  Calif.  We  ac- 
quired thi3  for  $12,500  in  1951;  today  it 
is  worth  about  $100,000,  against  which 
we  owe  $23,-500. 

We  have  equity  of  $48,000  in  our  pres- 
ent residence  at  3930  Arg>le  Terrace 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  We  own  one  com- 
rnerci.-.l  and  one  residential  lot  at  Salton 
Sea  in  Impciial  County,  Calif.,  v.^hich  we 
hoiK?  are  still  worLh  the  $15,000  paid  for 
then,  ur.d  10  mideve  oped  acres  worth 
perliaps  S27  000  near  Hho,  Hawaii. 

We  own  no  cerporate  stocks  nor  bond^ 
of  any  soit.  My  salai-y  a.-;  a  Congressman 
accounts  ior  virtually  all  our  groos  in- 
come. 

For  the  year  1973  we  paid  $6,846  Fed- 
eral income  t.tx  and  $1,494.21  Califomi.a 
Slate  tax  en  a  gro.'^s  adju5te«l  income  cf 
$13. 231.52. 

Without  castirig  a.'-pcrsions  on  anyone 
who  thinks  differently,  I  continue  to  be- 
li'jve  that  the  people  of  my  district  are 
entitled  to  know,  before  casting  their 
votes,  that  I  am  free  of  any  financicl  ties 
that  might  inf.ucncc  ;ny  actions  as  their 
reprcieutative. 

My  IRS  forms  and/or  State  tax  re- 
turns remain  available  for  inspection  by 
ih'j  ncv,:;  media. 


A  SALUTE  TO  CLIFFORD  EVANS 
.NEW  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
WA3HIi\'GTON  NEWS  BUREAU  OF 
RKO  GENERAL  BROADCASTING 

(Mr.  DELLUIMS  ashed  and  was  given 
primission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ami  t-j  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Soeaker,  a  man 
wivom  I  am  proud  to  call  a  friend,  Mr, 
Clifford  Evaiis,  has  been  named  rice 
preident  of  RKO  GeJ:eral  Broadcasting. 
I  know  no  one  more  fitted  for  this  chal- 
lenging roie,  by  training,  by  tempera- 
ment, and  by  inclination  than  Cliff 
Evans.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Evans  on  lii.s 
new  a&sijriinent  and  wish  him  a  success- 
ful and  fulfilling  career. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Gpcaker,  I  would  li'ic 
to  submit  for  the  Rccord  the  following 
nevs  item : 

ClifTord  Evar.s  h\r,  been  named  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Wail-ington  News  Burc-av.  of 
RKO  General  Broadeasti.'.g  by  Br\:ce  Jchn- 
JOii.  Preside  at  of  HKO  General  Radio,  and 
Robert  Gii.ser,  Pro.-.ident  of  HICO  Cenc;..l 
Tcievi_-.!on. 

ATr.  Evans,  who  joined  RKO  General 
Broaden?' Ing  in  1963  as  producer  aid  mod- 
eratcr  of  "Ladles  of  the  Press"  moved  to 
Waol-.ingion.  D.C,  In  1966,  to  becoane  director 
of  Cac  Wasiiiugton  News  Bureau. 

Prior  to  lolp.ing  RKO  General.  Mr.  Evans 
had  tiijc/vod  t.n  ou' stun. hug  cAreor  i;i  mer/ 
phases  of  i  ew.s  g:  therl.ng:  having  been  o;i 
the  Stan.;  of  ihe  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
World  Telegram,  and  Po=t  New.spapers,  as 
v;ell  a.s  having  been  the  director  of  televi- 
sion and  motion  pictures  for  the  City  of  Ne-v 
York;  and  cs  associate  producer  and  special 
reporter  on  tiie  ■ioday"  Television  program. 

As  a  wiuiicr  of  n^any  aw£*rds,  incladinc 
the  United  Nations  Award  for  Best  News 
Coverage;  tl.e  Humari  H^IatlcriS  Avard:  ard 
the  Newspaper  Guild  A-=  .Td  for  Radio  Joiir- 
nalisrn,  Mr.  Evans  hR.s  c  nslstently  brouchi, 
tn  RKO  Gc-.ierars  Droaccusarg;  facilities  tr.e 
consummate  profe  slonaM-jm  arid  expertise 
demanded  of  the  first-line  news  pro. 

Mr.  Evans'  elevation  to  the  st.ilus  of  vice 
president  of  the  RKO  General  Washi.:gvtn 
Nevi's  Bureau   is   vet   another   ii-.diLatiou  of 
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the  importance  placed  on  outstanding  new.s 
reportorial  talent  by  RKO  General  Broad- 
casting. 


G\0  STATISTICS:  BUREAU  OP 
PRISONS  NOT  USING  AUTHOR- 
IZED RELEASE  FUNDS  FULLY— 
BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  OFFENDER 
REHABILITATION  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McFall  ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kastenmeier)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
life  of  an  inmate  of  a  Federal  prison  is 
frequently  a  composite  of  fear,  isolation, 
confusion,  and  confrontation.  Study 
after  study  has  shown  that  there  are  few 
if  any  rehabilitative  results  from  prison 
life.  Incarceration  "will  change  the  com- 
mitted offender,  but  the  change  is  more 
likely  to  be  negative  than  positive." 
(Nat'l.  Adv.  Comm.  on  Crim.  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals.)  It  is  no  suiprise, 
therefore,  that  the  inmate  looks  with 
such  hope  toward  his  release.  Unfortu- 
nately, too  often  the  w^orld  that  he  meets 
outside  the  gates  is  one  which  welcomes 
neither  him  nor  his  energies.  Former  in- 
mates are  met  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
dain. They  frequently  lack  a  marketable 
skill,  and  the  opportunities  for  training 
are  slim.  Prison  life  is  not  conducive  to 
developing  or  maintaining  personal  rela- 
tionships, and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
families  and  friends  to  develop  an  aloof- 
ness toward  the  new  releasee. 

Each  of  these  problems  is  compounded 
by  an  added  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  new- 
ly released  inmate:  immediate  poverty. 
The  statutes  provide  that  upon  release  a 
prisoner  shall  be  furnished  with  cloth- 
ing; transportation  to  his  home;  and  may 
be  loaned  up  to  $150,  plus  given  a  gratuity 
of  up  to  $100  at  the  discretion  of  the  At- 
torney General.  This  very  small  assist- 
ance from  the  Government  to  an  individ- 
ual who  has  paid  the  penalty  for  his 
crime  was  originally  intended  by  Con- 
gress to  assist  the  releasee  in  finding  em- 
ployment and  settling  into  what  would 
hopefully  be  a  productive  and  law-abid- 
ing life. 

Last  spring,  I  requested  the  GAO  to 
thoroughly  study  the  gratuity  and  loan 
practices  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  They 
conducted  a  survey  of  the  awards  given 
to  inmates  by  the  BOP  over  the  last  10 
years.  The  complete  report  is  being  re- 
leased by  me  today. 

A  review  of  the  report  indicates  that: 
First,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  not  utiliz- 
ing its  statutory  option  to  loan  even  tlie 
small  amounts  that  Congress  intended  to 
be  used;  second,  those  inmates  in  need 
of  the  loan  funds  are  not  receiving  them 
at  all;  third,  the  gratuity  program  is  run 
on  a  ridiculously  low  scale,  with  the 
average  gratuity  equaling  less  than  half 
of  the  authorized  maximum,  and  again 
die  inmates  most  in  need,  paiticularly 
youths,  are  not  receiving  adequate  as- 
sistance; fourth,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
has  failed  to  keep  accurate  or  up-to-date 
records  on  any  of  these  programs,  nor 
have  they  maintained  any  sort  of  con- 
cise picture  of  what  effect  these  pro- 


grams have  or  could  have  on  the  rate  of 
recidivism. 

I  appreciate  Senator  Percy's  portrayal 
of  prisons  as  "Graduate  Schools  of 
Crime"  and  am  concerned  that  rather 
than  helping  a  lawbreaker  rehabilitate 
himself,  we  are  actually  increasmg  his 
propensity  to  break  the  law  by  incarcer- 
atin?;  him  in  today's  prisons.  Conse- 
quently, if  there  is  anything  which  we 
can  do  to  help  these  inmates  upon  their 
release  to  find  employment  and  con- 
struct a  life  in  which  they  are  productive 
and  law  abiding,  we  ought  to  be  doing  it. 
The  statutes  allow  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  provide  that  assistance  in  the 
form  of  gi-atuities  and  loans  to  releasees. 
However,  these  programs  are  not  being 
used  to  their  fullest,  and  consequently,  I 
think  W3  are  actually  contributing  to  tlie 
crime  rate  by  sending  these  men  out  on 
the  street  following  a  disastrous  prison 
stay  without  any  option  other  than  re- 
turning to  a  life  of  crime. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  the  issue 
of  recidivism.  Repetition  of  criminality 
is  really  what  many  people  are  concerned 
about  when  they  talk  about  the  failures 
of  the  prisons.  While  there  is  consider- 
able argupient  as  to  what  the  actual  re- 
cidivism rate  is  for  released  offenders — 
with  assertions  ranging  from  35  percent 
up  to  75  percent  or  more — it  is  clear  that 
a  good  portion  of  the  men  and  women 
v.alking  out  of  the  pri'>on  gates  today 
will  be  returiiing  fairly  soon,  or  at  least 
returning  to  a  life  of  crime. 

Tiie  mott  difficult  period  for  the  of- 
fender— and  thereby,  for  society  at 
large — is  the  first  few  wee'KS  following 
release.  Financially,  the  prison  releasee 
is  usually  close  to  destitution,  having 
earned  little  or  nothing  in  prison  be- 
cause of  minimal  nay  for  work  per- 
formed, on  top  of  there  being  only  a 
limited  supply  of  paying  Jobs  in  the 
prison.  And  added  to  that  is  the  prison- 
er's ability  to  save  even  less,  since  he 
must  pay  within  the  prison  for  various 
necessities  such  as  cigarettes,  books, 
toothpaste,  and  commissary  goods. 

It  is  this  destitution  and  the  resulting 
return  to  crime  which  has  compelled  the 
Government  to  take  on  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  inmates'  survival 
upon  release.  I  maintain  here  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  are  not  meeting  that  respon- 
sibility in  four  specific  ways. 

L0.1NS    NOT    BEING     USED 

First.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  simply 
not  using  the  law  which  permits  them  to 
loan  funds  out  of  their  commissary  prof- 
its to  any  inmate  who  is  released.  Despite 
an  incredibly  low  "bad  debt"  figure  of 
less  than  2  percent  for  the  last  10  years. 
in  1973  tile  Bureau  of  Prisons  loaned  no 
money  to  those  inmates  released  on  a 
regular  status;  that  is.  without  partici- 
pation in  a  program  of  employment  or 
treatment.  Despite  a  1973  commissaiy 
profit  of  $96,463  no  funds  v\ere  loaned  to 
rsgular  releasees  and  of  the  total  12  619 
inmates  released  that  year  only  287  work 
relea.sees;  that  is.  those  with  guaranteed 
jobs  on  the  outside,  were  loaned  an  aver- 
age of  $60  each.  The  law  permits  a  maxi- 
mum of  $150  to  be  loaned  to  any  releasee. 
There  is  no  stipulation  that  the  inmate 
must  have  a  joj^  upon  release  in  ord-r  to 


qualify  for  a  loan.  Despite  the  low  bad 

debt  figure,  the  Bm-eau  is  not  willing  to 

take  even  a  $50  risk  on  men  who  will  be 

under   the  close   supervision  of  parole 

boards. 

tho.se  most  in  need  not  rzceivikc  assistance 

Second.  While  it  Is  commendable  that 
the  Bureau  is  lending  money  to  those 
with  guaranteed  jobs,  I  submit  that  those 
who  need  the  money  most  are  those  who 
v.-ill  have  to  begin  the  long  and  difiBcuit 
process  of  finding  a  job.  A  destitute  man 
on  the  street  looking  for  even  the  lowliest 
of  employment  soon  becomes  a  desperate 
man  on  the  street  looking  for  any  means 
of  survival.  The  return  to  crime  for  the 
unemployed  ex-inmate  is  frequently  not 
a  step  of  choice  but  rather  of  necessity. 
The  loan  program  i^  as  set  up  by  Congress 
to  help  stem  this  imfortunate  situation, 
but  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  subverting 
its  purpose  by  refusing  to  loan  any  funds 
to  rcgulp.r  releasees.  In  the  last  8  years 
12  regular  releasees  have  received  loan 
funds;  12  out  of  the  over  14.000  inmates 
released.  I  maintain  that  this  is  not  a 
record  of  crime  fighting  excellence,  but 
rather  one  of  callous  disregard  for  the 
needs  of  the  inmates  and  the  com.munity. 

CRATUITV    PROGRAM    ARBITR.^RY    AND 
INSUFFICIENT 

Third.  The  gratuity  program,  while 
reaching  more  inmates  than  the  loan 
program,  is,  in  my  judgment,  equally 
misdirected.  In  19-33.  when  the  gratuity 
m?.ximum  was  raised  from  $30  to  $100. 
A.tiorney  General  Kennedy  reported  to 
Congress  that — 

The  purpose  of  the  gratuity  is  to  enable 
the  released  prisoner  to  support  himself 
until  he  is  able  to  receive  his  first  pay  from 
a  Job.  (87th  Congress.  Rep.  No.  757) 

This  is  the  understanding  which  Con- 
gress had  on  how  this  program  would  be 
u'ed.  However,  in  practice,  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  is  Operating  under  a  Bureau 
policy  statement  dictating  that  the 
gratuity  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
release : 

To  provide  frugally  for  his  needs  lor  one 
week  at  the  place  of  discharge.  (P.S.  7300.11 ) 

This  statement  does  not  represent  a 
policy  geared  toward  aiding  a  releasee  in 
liis  efforts  to  get  back  into  society. 
Rather  it  appears  from  both  the  policy 
statement  and  the  actual  gratuity 
statistics  that  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is 
sending  these  inmates  out  onto  the  street 
in  a  state  clo-^e  to  destitution.  The  aver- 
age gratuity  awarded  in  1973  was  $45.08 
going  to  53  percent  of  the  Federal  re- 
leasees, the  other  47  percent  received  no 
gratuity  at  ail.  Combined  with  prL-^on 
earnings  and  personal  assets  the  gratuity 
rai.ses  the  average  releasee's  "wealth"  to 
approximately  $100.  This  is  an  arbitrary 
level  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  is  not  based  on  any  study 
of  what  it  actually  costs  to  survive  on 
the  street,  even  "frugally  for  1  week," 
let  alone  until  one  cnn  find  a  job. 

Further,  women  and  youths  arc  given 
even  less  of  a  gratuity  upon  their  release. 
Presumably  this  policy  is  based  on  the 
notion  that  husbands  and  families  are 
?ble  and  v.-illing  to  provide  support  for 
these  reler.sees.  I  think  this  is  veiy  faulty 
reasoning,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
youthful  offenders.  In  every  Bureau  of 
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Prisons  facility  for  :  ouths  and  j'oung 
adults,  except  one,  th ;  average  gratuity 
in  1973  was  less  than  iie  national  aver- 
age of  $45.08.  In  th(  Seagoville.  Tex.. 
young  adult  facility  j  le  average  award 
\vas  $27.63.  Yet  the  ecidivism  rate  of 
?ounK  offenders  is  ligher  than  any 
group,  and  the  promj  tness  of  their  re- 
tum  to  crime  followii  g  release  Is  stag- 
gering. The.«e  are  the  people  that  need 
most  to  be  steered  frc  m  crime  and  into 
productive,  law-abidin  r  lives.  I  think  we 
can  do  much  better  thi  n  providing  them 
with  $27.63. 

POOR    RECORDKEEP  NC    SYSTEM 

Fourth.  One  of  th ;  major  reasons 
that  this  report  has  bee  n  so  long  in  com- 
ing is  tliat  the  GAO  nvestigators  had 
to  struggle  through  a  i  atchwork  of  rec- 
ords and  data  kept  in  :  mmerous  Bureau 
of  Prisons  offices.  If  we  are  ever  to  have 
an  understanding  of  our  corrections 
needs  and  goals,  we  muj  t  have  accessible 
and  accurate  informatiDn  on  past  pro- 
grams and  procedures.  If  the  Bureau's 
policy  statements  are  t^  have  any  rela- 
tion to  the  actual  life  o|  prison  inmates, 
a  reflective  set  of  stsftistics  must  be 
available.  In  a  system  Ithat  permits  so 
much  individual  wardeji  discretion  it  is 
crucial  that  we  mainiain  a  national 
perspective  of  what  exai  tly  is  happening 
at  each  pri.'^on.  I  point  o  it  that  the  GAO 
report  finds  that — 

BOP  does  not  have  ii  formation  whi'-h 
shows  (1)  how  and  why  planned  expendi- 
tures differed  from  actua  expenditures  or 
(2)  a  basis  for  managenent  determlnlnc 
that  gratuity  and  loan  *yment  variances 
among  institutions  are  baled  upon  accepts 
ble  factors,  such  as,  avafabillty  of  rri.-=;on 
industry  Jobs. 

BOP  does  not  have,  in 
flcient     Informatlo-i      bas 
structure  to  provide  key 
Eonnel  with  the  means  to 
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I  urge  the  Bureau  tc 
into  their  planned 
system,  and  to  attempt  tK 
formation  provided  in 
reviewing  their  future 

OFFENDETl  REHABILn 
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economic  factors.  Howev 
to  meet  some  of  the 
ducing  today  a  bill  whlct 
a  Federal  Offender  Rehaf  il 
to  replace  existing  sectioi 
18.   This   provision  now 
Attorney  General  to  use 
trust    fund    derived 
receipts  as  surplus  to 
fund,  for  advances  to 
The  limit  of  such  advances 
they  are  repayable  monfily 
leasee  with  annual  inter 
5  percent. 

The    bill    creates    a 
funded  at  $1.5  million. 
employed  for  loans  to 
The  moneys  in  the  offender 
tion  fund  are  derived 
appropriation,  and  s 
payments,  interest  pa:'  _ 
alty  payments  derived  fi 

Loans   are   authoiii'cd 
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month,  but  not  in  excess  of  a  total  of  $600 
for  any  one  releasee.  The  loans  are  lim- 
ited to  the  first  year  following  release  of 
the  prisoner.  In  determining  whether  a 
releasee  shall  receive  a  loan,  the  Attorney 
General  Is  to  consider  the  releasee's  sav- 
ings, the  amount  of  gate  money  given 
him,  the  availability  of  other  resources, 
the  releasee's  needs,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Attorney  General  may  deem 
appropriate. 

If  the  Attorney  General  feels  it  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  releasee 
to  directly  provide  him  with  funds,  then 
services  and  good.« — such  as  housing, 
tools,  and  so  forth— can  be  provided  in- 
stead, again  subject  to  the  dollar  limita- 
tions of  no  more  than  $150  monthly  and 
no  more  than  $600  total. 

To  obtain  a  loan,  the  releasee  must 
agree  to  pay  it  back  over  no  more  than  a 
5-ycar  period,  with  repayment  suspended 
for  the  time  the  releasee  is  in  the  armed 
services,  and  terminated  if  the  releasee 
dies  or  becomes  permanently  and  totally 
disabled.  Interest  Is  to  run  at  5  percent 
annually. 

Failure  to  repay  will  result  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  debt  to  the  United  States,  and 
penalties  shall  be  a.'^EPssed  at  as  much  as 
8  percent. 

A  loan  program  for  prison  releasees  is 
by  no  means  unique.  Late  last  year  I 
wrote  to  every  State  department  of  cor- 
rections, as  well  as  the  departments  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico, 
requesting  information  as  to  any  such 
program  which  they  might  be  imple- 
mtntin,?.  To  date,  I  have  received  46 
responses.  Eleven  States  currently  have 
loan  programs  in  operation.  These  are 
California,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Kan.sas. 
Kentucky,  Maine.  Michigan,  Nevada,' 
South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

In  10  other  States,  some  sort  of  loan 

program  or  extended  grant  program 

either  privately  funded,  funded  bv  in- 
mates, or  funded  through  another  State 
agency— is  operating.  These  are  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  New  Jersey, 
North  Dakota,  and  Oregon. 

Moreover,  in  those  States  not  having 
a  loan  program  directly  applicable  to  all, 
or  most,  prison  releasees,  several  corre- 
spondsnts  have  noted  the  utility  of  such 
a  progi-am.  Their  comments  follow: 

Raymond  W.  M.-iv,  Director  of  Corrections, 
Idaho  State  Board  of  Correction:  "In  my 
opinioii  one  of  the  contributing  factors  to 
recidivism  is  a  man  going  out  of  the  Institu- 
tion without  proper  financial  support  to  carry 
him  through  the  first  few  months  until  he  is 
established  in  work  or  on  a  regular  Income. 
Consequently,  ha'.ing  money  available  to 
iti;'.ke  loan.s  to  men  going  out  on  parole  to 
help  them  through  the  first  few  months  Is 
a  very  Important  factor  in  his  staying  out. 
•■F'-r  this  reas  n.  I  heartl!v  support  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  In  establishing  a  loan 
pr  ^"^rrm  for  federal  prisoners.  Having  served 
over  thirty-four  years  In  the  Federal  System, 
moving  fiom  Correctional  Officer  to  VVarden 
of  a  Federal  Institution,  I  heartily  endorse 
your  proposal  and  personally  want  to  com- 
mend yen  fcr  your  interest  in  the  federal 
prisji':er." 

A.  VVm.  White,  Director  „f  Education.  De- 
;v-irtnient  -.f  Corrections,  The  Penitentiary  cf 
New  Mexico:  "i  have  observed  a  number  of 
me;-,  leave  Ihls  Instituiloa  on  parole  during 
;:.e  past  ycr  A'.id  a  half.  I  think  one  of  their 


most  difBcuU  problems  Is  that  of  having 
funds  to  see  them  get  back  on  their  feet 
Hence,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a  program 
providing  such  assistance  would  attack  the 
root  of  many  of  the  difficulties." 

Allen  Cook,  Director.  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. State  of  Arizona:  "(IJn  our  meet- 
ings with  [nttmerous  state  agencies,  we  have] 
mutually  agreed  that  a  special  public  offend- 
er credit  union  operation  would  be  extremely 
beneficial  in  the  resoclallzatlon  process.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  would  support  elTorts  to  estab- 
lish such  an  operation." 

David  Fogel,  then-Commissioner,  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections.  State  of  Minnesota: 
■We  do  believe  ...  [a  loan  arrangement  for 
offenders  upon  release  from  incarceration! 
would  have  merit." 

Elayn  Hunt,  Director,  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, State  of  Louisiana:  "I  think  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  loans  for  all  offenders  re- 
leased from  incarceration  would  be  highly 
desirable  and  deserving  of  serious  consider- 
ation. Hopefully,  you  will  be  able  to  estab- 
lish such  a  program  not  only  for  federal 
prisoners,  but  for  state  prisoners,  as  well." 
Edward  E.  Haynes.  Deputy  Director,  De- 
partment of  Corrections.  State  of  Missouri: 
"We  do  not  have  such  a  program  in  Mis- 
souri, I  can  see  where  it  would  be  a  very  good 
program." 

Carl  Hocker,  Warden,  Nevada  State  Prison: 
"I  am  In  favor  cf  a  loan  or  grant  made 
to  prisoners  who  meet  an  established  cri- 
teria." 

W.  J.  Estelle.  Jr.,  Director.  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections:  "I  am  in  complete  sup- 
port of  any  program  that  provides  for  the 
loan  of  monies  sufficient  to  provide  a  man 
with  necessary  tools,  clothing,  and  any  other 
living  expenses  until  he  is  able  to  get  him- 
self on  hl.s  feet  and  on  reerular  payroll.  These 
monies  to  be  loaned  on  a  condition  that  they 
be  paid  to  the  disbursing  agency  prior  to  his 
discharge  from  parole,  and  I  would  prt^osc 
that  in  view  of  the  circumstances  such  loans 
he  made  on  a  non-interest  bearing  note.  For 
those  few  stales  that  have  engaged  in  such 
a  progr.im.  the  recoverj'  rate  is  amazingly 
high." 


CONGRESS  CAN  DO  MORE  TO 
DEVELOP  DOMESTIC  EIIERGY 
SOURCES 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hoc  an)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state  of 
the  economy  is  the  counti-y's  most  urgent 
l^roblem.  And  the  shortages  and  high  cost 
of  energy  are  the  principal  contributors 
to  tliat  problem,  as  well  as  to  the  pres- 
ent frightening  rate  of  inflation. 

Congress  is  well  aware  of  the  critical 
need  to  increase  domestic  sources  of  en- 
ergy. A  few  months  ago,  we  passed  the 
Geothermal  Energy  Act.  H.R.  14920,  au- 
thorizing more  than  $45  million  a  j'ear 
for  exploration,  research,  and  develop- 
ment. More  recently,  we  passed  the  Solar 
Energy  Act.  H.R.  16371.  beginning  a  pro- 
gram that  in  time  will  have  great  signifi- 
cance. 

But  there  are  relatively-  long-range  ef- 
forts and  they  depend  on  the  so-called 
exotic  sources  of  energy.  The  situation, 
I  am  convinced,  Is  serious  enough  to 
merit  even  larger  efforts  using  known 
resoi!rres,  such  as  rapid  expansion  of  nu- 
clear energy. 

This  country  also  has  vast  resources 
of  coal  and  oil-bearing  shale.  We  have 
delayed  converting  coal  to  gasoline — and 
to  synthetic  natural  gas — for  economic 
reasons.  With  foreign  oil  at  $10  or  $11 
a  barrel,  we  cannot  afford  delay. 
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As  for  shale  oil.  a  few  enterprises  have 
been  trying  to  develop  Its  potential  for 
years.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  the 
Congress  to  provide  incentives  to  chan- 
nel private  investment  capital  into  that 
area,  with  an  energy  potential  almost  as 
great  as  coal. 

With  an  oil  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit of  well  over  $20  billion  staring  us  in 
the  face  for  1974  alone,  we  can  well  af- 
ford to  surrender  a  few  hundied  million 
in  tax  revenues  in  the  interest  of  creat- 
ing a  new  and  viable  shale-oil  industry. 
This  morning,  I  attended  and  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  at  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  Region  III  hearing 
on  Project  Independence  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  States  are  looking  to  Congress 
and  the  administration  for  leadership 
and  action  in  solving  energy  problems. 
The  general  public  does  not  fully  un- 
derstand the  complex  relationship  of  the 
cost  of  a  barrel  of  oil  from  the  Middle 
East  and  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  living. 
Because  this  subject  is  of  great  con- 
cern. I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  my  remarks  at  today's  Project 
Independence  hearing: 

Energy  and  the  Economy 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  attend  this  Region  III  meeting  on  our 
urgent  energy  problems. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  we  can  all  do 
when  we  return  to  our  jobs  and  our  home 
communities  Is  to  make  it  clear  to  the  wid- 
est possible  audience — in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible way— that  this  current  energy  situation 
is.  in  fact,  a  crisis,  almost  certainly  the 
worst  we  have  faced  tiince  World  War  n. 

It  doesn't  stop  at  the  gasoline  pump,  or 
with  the  cost  of  home  heating  oil.  even 
though  those  t-.vo  Items  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  present  luiacceptable  rate  of 
inflation. 

It  affects  everyone  who  pays  an  electric 
bill,  and  worries  because  it  is  half  again 
higher  than  the  bill  of  about  a  jear  ago. 

It  also  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the 
rising  cost  of  growing,  harvesting,  trans- 
porting and  marketing  food.  It  is  directly 
linked  with  the  lertilizer  shortages  that 
tlu-eaten  hunger  or  famine  in  many  coun- 
tries less  fortunate  than  our  own. 

Millions  of  Americar.s  are  not  only  alarmed 
l)ut  also  completely  confu.sed  by  the  pre.seiu 
economic  situation. 

When  growth  declines,  when  Interest  rates 
zoom,  when  unemployment  increases,  prices 
are  supposed  to  go  dow-n.  according  to  past 
experience,  but  instead  they  are  now  going 
lip  faster  than  ever  before. 

More  than  any  other  sinj^le  fad  or — even 
more  than  the  huge  goverinnent  deficits  of 
the  last  decade — the  energy  crisis  is  respou- 
■Mble  for  the  current  topsy-turvy  situation 
thftt  combines  rapid  inflation  vvitii  a  growing 
recession. 

The  artificial,  politlc&Jly  in.spired  quad- 
rupling of  petroleum  price.s  by  the  cartel  of 
oil-producing  countries  threatens  to  hold  our 
economy  hostage  for  years  to  come — unless 
»e  take  diastic  oteps  quickly  at  home  and 
oljtain  further  relief  through  International 
diplomacy. 

Countries  such  a.s  Ei(t'''and.  Italy  ajid  Japan 
are  even  worse  oft  than  we  are.  because  they 
.ire  much  more  dependent  on  imported  oil. 
A  dramatic  illustration  of  these  rising  cosis 
i.^  the  large  number  of  complaints  and  ex- 
pressions of  indignation  my  oflice  is  recelv- 
iiJg  from  customers  of  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Company. 

Sills  in  general  are  up  50  percent  or  niore 
Trom  twelvs  months  earlier.  Approximately 
two-thlids  of  the  increa.'je  can  be  attrlb- 
ti'ed   to   the   '  pa.ss  along"   fuel   adjustment 


representing  the  higher  price  which  PEPCO 
paid  for  oil. 

Higher  utility  bills  are  a  special  hardship 
on  elderly  citizens  and  others  with  fixed  In- 
comes. We  cannot  allow  the  runaway  prices 
for  electricity  to  continue  unchecked. 

Another  example  is  the  natural  gas  situa- 
tion. Many  utilities  have  been  unable  to  take 
on  new  customers  for  two  or  three  years.  In 
Washington,  the  local  gas  utility  asserts  that 
an  end-use  allocation  plan,  favored  by  the 
Federal  Pov.er  Commission,  is  imperative. 

Otherwise,  the  utility  tays.  residential  cus- 
tomers can  only  be  served  if  they  pay  higher 
prices— at  least  30  percent  more  in  a  rela- 
tively short  lime. 

In  Baltimore,  industrial  firms  with  inter- 
1  iiptible  contracts  for  natural  gas  despair  of 
o'ltaining  the  oil  they  w-ould  need  if  they 
are  denied  gas.  They  fore.-ee  plant  closings 
with  the  loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs. 

A  pro-rata  curtailment  system — rather 
Than  an  end-use  policy  favoring  homeown- 
ers— would  enable  the  Baltimore  utility  to 
meet  residential  demand  and  stUl  furnish  a 
substantial  amount  of  g.ts  to  indtistry.  A 
final  decision  is  not  due  until  next  year. 

Obviously,  the  Federal  Power  Cornmission 
is  going  to  make  a  great  many  people  un- 
happy, no  matter  what  course  it  takes. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  greatly  increa.sed 
supply  of  competitively  priced  energy  from 
dependable  domestic  sources.  Before  the 
complex  energy  problems  are  solved,  we  will 
face  many  difficult  choices.  We  must  set 
priorities  wisely  and  make  allocations  fairly. 
But  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  clo.se 
down  plants  and  throw  workers  out  of  jobs. 
simply  to  make  sure  that  homes  can  stay 
warm  and  that  hospitals  and  essential  busi- 
nesses can  continue  to  operate. 

The  serious  potential  of  our  energy  prob- 
lems will  force  us  to  re-evaluate  other  prior- 
ities. In  the  1960's,  we  tried  to  have  "guns 
and  butter"  and  it  didn't  work.  In  this  crisis, 
for  example,  we  will  be  forced  to  balance 
envlroiunental  concerns  against  economic 
needs. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  been  relying 
more  and  more  on  foreign  oil  througliout 
the  1960s  and  the  1970s.  Demand  in  this 
country  goes  up  about  4  or  5  percent  every 
year.  Despite  private  investment  totaling 
billions  of  dollars,  we  have  been  iniable  to 
IncreHse  the  level  of  domestic  petroleum 
production. 

So  the  United  Slates  now  must  import 
nearly  40  percent  of  its  Oil.  This  comes  to 
about  nine  million  barrels  a  day.  And  be- 
cause domestic  production  leveled  off  in  1970, 
every  additional  gallon  has  come  from 
abroad.  This  trend  wUl  continue  into  the 
foreseeable  future.  So  every  day  we  have  be- 
come more  dependent  on  imports  from  the 
countries  that  are  now  b;.nded  together  in 
the  oil  producers'  ciirtei. 

Only  two  years  ago.  our  cul  imperii,  bill 
w.is  six  billion  dollars.  This  year,  it  will  be 
about  24  billion. 

Tiie  entire  International  monetaiv  svftein 
is  threatened  by  this  oil  blackmail.  Unless 
something  is  done  about  it.  a  worldwide  de- 
pression in  a  few  years  is  nor  only  conceiv- 
able, it  is  a  distinct  possibility. 

The  Administration  has  taken  a  much 
to-.igher  and  more  realistic  stance  on  thio 
matter  in  the  last  two  weeks.  The  President 
has  v.ari;ed  the  oil-producing  countries  that 
the  Free  World  cannot  see  its  security  inider- 
mliied.  and  its  economy  ravaged,  by  uaji-.stl- 
fieci  and  unreasonable  increases  in  the  price 
of  an  essential  commodity. 

The  Pre:5ide!it  said  that  v.ars  have  been 
fought  in  the  past  for  jusi  suoh  reasons, 
but  he  spoke  iu  a  spirit  of  ccinciliation  and 
compromise,  and  offered  to  change  the  name 
of  the  program  we  are  discussing  today  from 
Pi-oject  Independence  lo  Project  liitcrdr- 
pi-ndence. 

Although  we  must  hope  that  international 
cooperation — along  with  concerted  aciion  by 
tlie  cm^uiner   counlrii-s — \\\\\   con'.ribiite   to 


early  relief  on  oil  prices  and  supplies,  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  these  results — or 
be  satisfied  If  we  get  them. 

The  problem  was  growing  steadily  and  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  we  had  to 
take  drastic  steps  to  develop  dependable  do- 
mestic sources  of  energy. 

Even  with  the  old  p-ices,  we  would  have 
faced  an  unmanageable  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  from  oil  alone,  in  another  fi\e  to  ten 
years. 

Realising  the  need  for  self-sufficiency.  Con- 
gress in  the  last  few  months  has  passed  leg- 
islation to  begin  development  and  demon- 
stration programs  for  both  solar  energy  and 
geothermal  energy.  I  was  a  sponsor  of  solar 
energy  legislation  and  worked  actively  for 
passage  of  that  program. 

But,  at  the  present  rates,  these  programs 
will  take  years  before  they  have  any  major 
effects  in  terms  of  substantial  supplies.  Our 
overall  energy-sufficiency  program  needs  to 
be  pressed  with  the  same  high  priority,  and 
the  san^e  sense  of  urgency,  that  made  the 
Space  Program  such  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess. In  the  long  run.  this  effort  we  are  dis- 
cu.s.sing  today  is  of  equal  importance  to  the 
nation's  welfare.  But  so  far.  the  amounts  ac- 
tually appropriated  are  less  than  the  cost  of 
one  moon  launching. 

There  are  additional  programs  that  can 
be  profitably  pursued,  along  with  those  de- 
pendent on  the  so-called  "exotic"  soiu-ces 
such  as  the  sun.  ocean  tides,  and  geothernial 
energy. 

With  foreign  oil  as  high  as  eleven  dollars 
a  barrel,  it  becomes  economically  feasible  to 
produce  gasoline  from  copI,  and  to  gasify 
coal  to  .supplement  our  diminishing  natural 
pas  supplies.  The  United  States  has  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  world's  coal  reserves,  and 
we  must  begin  to  use  them  iu  ways  that 
would  have  been  too  costly  even  to  consider 
only  a  few  years  a.^o. 

Shale  oil  is  another  major  potential  source 
that  .should  )>e  encouraged  and  developed. 
Locked  in  .shale  deposits,  mastly  on  Govern- 
ment-owned land  in  the  Far  West,  there  is 
enough  oil  to  supply  the  nation's  needs  for 
decades. 

Until  recently,  it  coiiid  not  compete  in 
price  with  oil  or  gas  from  conventional 
sources,  even  though  the  technology  exists  to 
exploit  these  shale  reserves.  The  incentives 
now  must  be  provided  through  legislation 
to  make  shale  oil  production  profitable,  or 
the  Government  must  proceed  with  a  fuU- 
scple  effort  of  its  own. 

Down  the  road,  of  coarse,  we  must  hr>r^css 
the  energy  of  the  sun.  the  wind  and  the  tides. 
Now.  we  must  conserve  energy  in  eveiy  way 
possible  because  it  is  essential  that  we  do  so. 
We  must  somehow  eliminate  the  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  bottlenecks  that  have 
impeded  the  construction  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  Nuclear  energy  d^e^  more  than  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  domestic  or  im- 
ported oil.  The  l.irgpst  and  most  advanced 
nuclear  pov.er  plants  can  produce  c-lectririty 
for  a  lower  cosr  per  kilovatt  than  plai  is 
burning  either  coal  or  oil. 

The  public  interest  must  consider  poten- 
tial nuclear  hazards,  thermal  pollution,  and 
othei  eavironmeutal  concerns — but  the 
liM-ger  public  interest  demands  that  nuclear 
energy  he  used  to  its  fullest  polentii'l  to  he'p 
solve  energy  shortages  and  our  economic 
iiroblenis  tliat  are  '=0  clo.sely  linked  to  the 
price  oi  oil  imoorts. 

We  must  also  find  better  ways  to  remove 
sTiiiiir  Xioiu  coal,  so  that  coal  can  be  used  by 
utilities  and  ii-anufacturing  industries,  sav- 
ing oil  and  c.'.s  :.,r  lnj;her -priority  applica- 
tions 

We  must  open  \ip  :>dditinnal  offshore  areas 
to  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production, 
and  do  so  c;uickly,  with  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  environmental  damage, 

I  am  convinced  that,  withiii  this  great 
cr.untry  we  have  tlie  resourc-es  to  make  Proj- 
ect I:;depe-.ideiice  a  realilv. 
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The  questions  are: 

Do  we  understand  the  u 


rgency  of  the  prob- 
lem, what  It  means  to  tl  ©  pocketbook  and 


y  person  here  and 


the  future  security  of  eve 
even,-  family  In  the  countr 

Do  we  have  the  will  to  d  )  what  is  necessary 
to  solve  the  problem  and  ■  o  lu-ge  our  legisla- 
tors to  take  action  promp  ;ly  and  decisively? 
While  motorists  were  li  ilng  up  for  a  mtle 
or  more  at  service  statlo  is  to  get  gasoline 
not  so  long  ago,  demand  i  for  swift  action 
were  loud  and  clear.  Now 
a  matter  of  cost,  public 
sharply  focused. 

However,    the    economl 
energy  crisis  are  the  mos 
They  will  not  go  away  and  they  cannot  be  Ig 
nored.   They   affect   our  oVn   lives,   r.nd   the 
lives  of  people  throughou 
numerable  ways. 

If  rationing  of  oil  and  g  is  becomes  neces 
sary,  distasteful   as  these   mea.surps  are,   we 


must  be  fair  and  reasonafie  In  our  consld- 


One  of  the  world's 


eration  of  the  alternatives. 

most  distinguished  hlstorl  ins,  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee,  is  so  pessimistic  abou  ;  the  current  eco- 
nomic developments  that  he  foresees  the 
end  of  democratic  governrt  ent  in  many  parts 
of  the  Free  World  as  a  fears  ame  possibility. 

We  must  not  let  It  com(  to  that.  But  our 
courage  and  resolve  could,  veil  be  the  decid- 
ing factor.  I  extend  my  be  ;t  wishes  to  all  of 
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gress,  a  Congress  which  must  be  respon 
sive  to  the  will  of  all  the  people. 


October  3,  1974. 


hat- it  is  primarily 
opinion  is   not   as 

aspects    of    the 
important  of  all. 


you  for  success  in  your  effo 


elation  to  the  Federal  Enei  ;y  Administration 
for  the  chance  tq  be  here  ind  express  these 
views 


ts,  and  my  appre- 


PUBLIC  DISCLOSUREJoF  LOBBYING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  t(  mpore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hi  use.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  S  eelman;  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes.  - 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  go  on  record  i:  strong  support 
of  public  disclosure  of  lol  bying.  Lobbying 
is,  and  always  will  be,  i  characteristic 
activity  of  our  goverr  mental  system. 
However,  for  too  long,  lo  )bying  activities 
have  operated  to  a  largeilegree  in  secret. 
Public  officials  and  theitublic  have  the 
right  to  know  the  soiyces  of  pressure 
upon  all  branches  of 

desired    goals    and    ol    „.    

groups,  and  the  metho|s  by  which  such 
groups  operate. 

Legislation   which 
provides  the  necessary 


disclosure    of    how 


[have  sponsored 
eforms  to  insure 


lobbies  are 
spending,  and  hov;  tley  are  spend- 
ing it  The  bill  provi(  es  for  an  ex- 
panded definition  of  lobl  ying  and  lobby- 
ist, comprehensive  dLsi  losure  require- 
ments, and  a  diverse  ,  obby  disclosure 
commission.         . 

Recent  events  have  h  i  to  efforts  for 
full  financial  disclosurt  by  candidates 
and  Members  of  Congr  iss,  progre.ss  In 
the  area  of  campaign  r  form,  and  now 
we  mu.st  continue  our  e:  orts  to  become 
an  open  and  public  govei*ment  by  work- 
ing for  public  disclosun 
do  not  favor  restriction 
lobbying  activities,  but 
v.ork  for  is  publicizing 
the  operational  activitif 
croups  that  influence  govi 
tionmaking. 

The  voice  of  the  peopU 

hones,  and  directions  for  i 

til  is  voice  must  not  be  .sh  -ouded  by  spe- 
cial interests  whose  methc  Js  are  not  fully 
known  by  the  people  an  I  by  the  Con- 


[of  lobbying.  I 

prohibition  of 

vhat  we  must 

jnd  identifying 
and  gop's  of 

Inmental  doci- 


reflects  needs, 
he  future,  and 


WILLIAM  B.   WIDNALL— INTRODUC- 
TION   OF    EMERGENCY    HOUSING 
FINANCE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1974 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Widnall), 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  introduced  H.R.  17050,  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Finance  Assistance  Act  of 
1974,  which  is  designed  to  reduce  the  dis- 
proportionately severe  impact  of  infla- 
tion on  housing.  The  bill  would  authorize 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation—GNMA— to  aid  the  "conven- 
tional" mortgage  market  by  creating  a 
supply  of  credit  for  mortgages  at  a  rea- 
sonable interest  rate. 

Under  the  bill,  GNMA  would  provide 
assistance  for  conventional  mortgages 
similar  to  that  provided  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  by  making  commitments  to 
purchase  mortgages  at  a  predetermined 
price  and  subsequently  disposing  of  such 
mortgages  in  the  secondary  market  dur- 
ing selected  periods.  Purchase  assistance 
Is  also  authorized  for  existing  mortgages 
where  the  seller  agrees  to  reinvest  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  in  other  mortgage 
investments. 

GNMA  would  be  authorized  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  as  much  as  $8  bUlion 
worth  of  these  mortgages  at  any  one 
time  under  this  proposal.  To  the  extent 
such  mortgages  are  later  resold  by 
GNMA,  additional  mortgages  can  be  pur- 
chased up  to  the  ceiling.  Mortgages  up 
to  $45,000  would  be  eligible  for  purchase 
under  this  program,  with  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  given  the  discretion  to  set  the 
interest  rates  and  discounts  to  suit  mar- 
ket conditions.  This  authority  to  pur- 
chase conventional  mortgages  would  en- 
hance housing  construction  and  mort- 
gage finance  activities  now. 

This  is  of  cour.se  only  one  action  among 
a  great  variety  of  proposals  dealing  with 
inflation,  credit  availability  and  housing 
wliich  have  come  forth  from  tlie  White 
House  Conference  on  Inflation  in  which 
I  was  pleased  to  participate.  We  must 
also  move  on  the  broad  front  on  total 
issues  in  order  to  restore  lasting  eco- 
nomic stability.  This  bill  is  "cnergency" 
in  nature  and  directs  itself  to  the  prob- 
lem of  equity  for  the  residential  con- 
struction and  housing  finr^nce  industries. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, under  the  able  leadership  of 
Chairman  Barrett,  and  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  imder  the  able 
leadership  of  Chairman  Patman,  will  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  this  proposal  for 
interim  housing  aid.  It  Is  not  a  cure-all. 
but  right  now  we  must  seek  to  keep  the 
patient  alive  in  order  that  we  can  de- 
velop the  comprehensive  wonder  drug  so 
urf  ently  sought. 

In  the  New  York/New  Jersey  housing 
market,  where  my  district  lies,  1974  pro- 
.icctions  are  that  housing  permits  will 
be  the  lowest  of  the  post-war  era  and  less 
than  half  of  the  average  of  the  past  dec- 
ade. In  the  last  year,  permits  have 
d.opped  o\er  50  percent  in  this  area.  Na- 
tionwide the  drop  has  been  almost  40 


percent.  When  we  couple  this  with  an 
unemployment  rate  of  about  35  to  40  per- 
cent in  the  construction  industry  in 
northern  New  Jersey  and  over  11  percent 
nationwide,  we  know  that  immediate  ac- 
tion is  necessary. 

In  hope  of  early  action  on  this  pro- 
posal, I  am  providing  a  copy  of  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 
Section-bt-Section    Analysis:     EAtERCEN-cv 
Housing  Finance  Assistance  Act  or  1974 

SECTION   1 .  SHORT  TITLE 

Would  provide  that  the  bill,  upon  enact- 
ment, may  be  cited  as  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Finance  Act  of  1974. 

SECTION    2.    FINDINGS    AKD    PURPOSE 

(a)  Would  set  forth  Congressional  find- 
ings in  support  of  the  bill.  Indicating  that 
Inflation  and  sovernmental  actions  to  con- 
trol Inflation  have  given  rise  to  an  urgent 
need  for  an  additional  authority  which  can 
be  Immediately  Implemented  to  provide  gov- 
ernmental assistance  In  ameliorating  the 
credit  and  high  interest  rate  problems  affect- 
ing the  housing  Industry. 

(b)  Would  set  forth  the  purpose  of  author- 
izing GNMA  special  assistance  to  conven- 
tional mortgages  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  determines  such  assistance  Is  neces- 
sary to  limit  or  reduce  interest  rates  or  ex- 
pand the  supply  of  housing  credit. 

SECTION    3.   DEFINITIONS 

Would  define  the  terms  "Secretary"  (Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development) 
and  •Association"  (Government  National 
Mortgage  Association). 

SECTION    4.    AtjTHORITY    TO    PURCHASE 
MORTGAGES 

Would  tct  forth  the  basic  power  of  the 
Secretary  to  authorize  GNMA  to  purchase 
and  deal  in  conventional  mortgages  involv- 
ing new  construction  or  existing  dwellings 
and  old,  as  well  as  new,  mortgages  as  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation.  Terms  of  GNMA  purchases  and 
objectives  would  be  as  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary except  that  mortgages  would  have  to 
meet,  as  a  minimum,  the  loan-to-value  re- 
strictions that  apply  to  FNMA  purchases  of 
conventional  mortgages  and  could  not  have 
principal  obligations  in  excess  of  $45,000  per 
family  residence  or  dwelling  unit.  Also. 
mortgages  would  have  to  meet  basic  quality 
standards  normally  applicable  to  GNMA 
special  assistance  operations.  In  purchasing 
mortgages  that  are  more  than  one  year  old, 
the  Secretary  would  require  that  the  seller 
agree  to  reinvest  an  equivalent  sum  in  addi- 
tional mortgage  investments. 

SECTION    5.    ADTHORrrT    TO    GUARANTEE 
SECURITIES 

Would  authorize  GNMA  to  guarantee 
mortgage  based  securities  which  are  issued 
by  GNMA  itself  or  by  FNMA  or  other  ap- 
proved Issuers  and  which  are  based  on  con- 
ventional mortgages  assisted  under  the  leg- 
islation. These  securities  would  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  governing  GNMA 
guaranteed  securities  ba.sed  on  FHA  or  VA 
mortgages  except  that  the  Secretary  would 
be  specifically  authorized  to  Issue  partial 
guarantees  that  do  not  cover  payment  of  the 
full  principal  and  interest  on  the  securities 
to  which  they  relate. 

SECTION    6.    DELEGATION    OF    FUNCTIONS 

Would  authorize  GNMA  to  delegate  mort- 
gage processing  and  servicing  functions  re- 
lating to  Its  conventional  mortgage  oper- 
ations under  the  Act  to  FNMA  and  FHLMC. 
Would  al.-,o  Indicate  that  amounts  paid  for 
services  under  such  delegations,  or  under 
contracts  with  FNMA  or  FHI.MC  or  other 
yger.cles  or  org.nni.-^ations,  would  be  e.-empt 
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from  statutory  limits  on  GNMA  administra- 
tive expenses. 

SECTION    7.    LIMITATION    AND    E.\PIRATION    D.ATE 

Would  indicate  that  the  total  outstanding 
principal  amount  of  assisted  mortgages 
under  the  Act  could  not  at  any  one  time 
exceed  $8  billion.  Would  also  Indicate  that 
no  mortgages  could  be  purchased  by  GNMA 
under  the  Act  after  October  31,  1976.  except 
pursuant  to  prior  commitments. 


GAS  TAX:  ROBBING  PETER  TO 
PAY  PAUL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwateri 
is  recognized  for  5  minute.":. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  Government  proposals  to  fight  in- 
flation— that  of  imposing  a  30-cent  tax 
on  each  gallon  of  gasoline — has  got  to  be 
one  of  the  most  incredible  ideas  to  come 
down  the  pike. 

Tliis  proposal  is  a  prime  example  of 
•  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

Every  person  who  finds  it  necessary 
to  use  a  car  to  get  to  work,  scliool.  church, 
or  shopping,  will  be  directlj  subsidizinfe 
those  who  do  not. 

Moreover,  it  will  only  .'>eive  to  drive 
prices  up  higher  on  most  consumer  goods. 
Does  oui"  Government  think  all  goods  are 
shipped  exclusively  by  train? 

Paying  almost  a  dollar  for  a  gallon  of 
gas  will  throw  the  trucking  industry, 
which  carries  many  of  our  commodities, 
into  a  turmoil.  The  cost  of  shipping  by 
sea  and  air  v.ill  also  be  terribly  affected. 
All  the  subsidiary  industries — such  as 
recreation,  tourism,  and  the  free  flow 
of  busine.ss  for  the  smr.ll  businessman- 
will  also  be  severciv  affected. 

I  harbor  a  deep  suspicion  that  this 
latest  tax  proposal  is  being  made  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  smaller  tax  increase,  but  an 
increase  just  the  same.  For  instance,  most 
people  will  be  so  .startled  at  the  thought 
of  paying  30  cents  more  for  gas.  they  will 
be  almost  relieved  when  the  added  tax  is 
lowered  to  10  cents,  which  is  what  the 
original  propo.ial  called  lor.  but  was 
fhouted  down. 

This  is  a  wretched  game  being  played 
by  tlie  Government,  with  the  consumer 
the  loser.  I  am  ucing  to  fisht  it  in  the 
Congre.'^s. 


GASOLINE  SURTAX  PROPOSALS  ARE 
BUREAUCRATIC   PIPEDREAMS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bray*  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speakti-,  "Timeo  Da- 
naos  et  dona  ferentes."  wrote  Virgil,  in 
ills  Aeneid,  cenluries  ago:  the  famous 
line,  in  translation,  '"I  f«ar  the  Greeks 
biintiing  gilts'  has  gone  into  tlie  English 
language  as  a  well-knomi  phrase,  with- 
out any  intention  at  all  of  being  a  slur 
on  (he  Greek.s  themselves  nor  tlieir  coun- 
tr>-. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  .sort  of  revise 
thi.s— but  not  in  Latin— to:  "I  fear  the 
bureaucrats  bringing  ideas":  and  I  feel 
thii>  is  particularly  appropriate  now  wlien 
it  comes  to  "ideas"  dealing  with  the  en- 
ergy situation. 

La.st  year  we  had  the  trial  balloon  of 
I'i'tloning   of   ea^,ollne   floated   over   our 


heads.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
any  sort  of  rationing  plan,  today,  would 
have  turned  into  a  hideous  bureaucratic 
monstrosity,  contributed  to  black  mar- 
ket, crime,  cheating,  swindling,  what- 
have-you.  Rationing  during  World  War 
II  was  bad  enough;  last  j-ear  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  in  a  thorough  study, 
noted  there  had  been  "a  nationwide 
black  market"  and,  while  not  included  in 
the  study,  there  was  this  comment  by  one 
of  the  officials  who  worked  on  the  re- 
port: "What  we  have  found  is  that  al- 
most evei-ything  that  can  go  wrong  with 
government  activity  went  wrong  with  ra- 
tioning." 

In  spite  of  this.  4.8  billion  rationing 
coupons  were  printed  at  a  cost  of  S12..'j 
million.  They  are  now  gathering  dust  in 
some  warehouse. 

Two  days  ago  I  came  out  strongly 
against  the  proposed  surtax  on  gasoline 
that,  theoretically,  was  to  cut  down  on 
usage  of  fuel.  Now.  this  mornuig — and 
I  Quote  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
October  3.  1974.  first  paragraph  of  the 
story : 

Federal  energy  chief  John  C.  Sawhill  yes- 
terday outlined  a  new  conservation  plan  in 
which  c^asoline  would  be  priced  so  high  that 
people  would  buy  less  of  it. 

This  would  be.  according  to  the  .story. 
only  for  those  who  burned  more  than  500 
gallons  of  gas  per  year.  I  have  not  seen 
any  figures  on  how  many  persons  this 
would  cover,  but  I  cannot  imagine  there 
are  many  Americans  whose  consumption 
of  gasoline  is  under  500  gallons  annually. 

The  FEA  says  this  would  encourage 
less  driving  and  also  encourage  produc- 
tion of  cars  that  get  better  mileage  with- 
out loading  more  taxes  on  the  poor.  Well, 
the  poor  muFt  drive  to  work,  the  same  as 
78  percent  of  the  American  working  pub- 
lic— the  percentage  who  use  their  own 
cars,  or  are  in  car  pools.  And  production 
of  cars  tliat  get  better  mileage  is  not 
something  that  can  be  done  at  once  and 
come  out  with.  say.  next  years  models. 

I  repeat  the  points  I  made  2  days  ago: 
tills  surtax  would  work  irreparable  dam- 
age to  the  American  economy.  It  can- 
not be  called  anti-inflationai-y;  liow  do 
you  cure  inflation  by  raising  the  price  on 
a  necessity — and  gasoline  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury  item. 

The  idea  also  has  within  it  the  seeds  of 
layer  upon  layer  of  more  bureaucrats, 
stacked  up  like  so  many  waffles,  to  ad- 
mini'ster  the  boxcar  full  of  i-ules  and 
regulations  that  would  surely  follow.  It 
is  a  bureaucratic  pipedream:  I  wonder 
what  they  are  puffing  in  some  offices 
these  da.vs. 

Such  proposal,  of  cour'^e,  would  havt- 
to  pass  Congress.  I  would  not  make  any 
bets  on  it  getting  through.  It  certainly 
will  not  ha\e  my  vote. 


MI2 


ELL  PROPOSES  GASOLINE 
TAX  B^N 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemuu  from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Mizi'Li. '   i.s  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZFLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.^e  for 
the  purpose  ol  introducing  Icglslatloii  to 


prohibit  the  im!X)sition  of  any  fee  or  ad- 
ditional tax  on  petroleum  products  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  resjxmse  to  published  repwrts  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  is  con- 
sidering the  imposition  of  a  20-  to  30- 
cent-per-gallon  levy  on  gasohne  m  an 
attempt  to  conserve  fuel. 

FEA  Administra'tor  John  C.  Sawhill 
claims  his  agency  has  the  power  to  im- 
pose a  "conservation  fee'  without  any 
congressional  action,  though  acknowl- 
edging very  generously  that  a  tax  in- 
crease would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Federal  Energv-  Ad- 
niiiiistration's  proposal  to  unilaterally 
and  arbitrarily  impose  a  very  severe  sur- 
charge on  gasohne  is  an  insult,  as  well 
as  an  injury,  to  the  working  people  of 
this  country  who  depend  on  gasoline  for 
their  livelihood. 

And  the  farmer,  who  depends  on  gaso- 
line for  the  production  of  food  and  filler 
for  tlie  Nation,  will  be  especially  hard 
hit.  as  will  the  consumer  in  the  long  run. 

The  fact  that  FEA  intends  that  these 
ill-gotten  gains  be  refunded  at  year's 
end  in  no  way  alleviates  the  burden  that 
millions  of  inflation-pinciied  Americans 
would  be  required  to  bear  witli  the  im- 
position of  tiiic  exorbitant  increase  in 
gasoline  cost.s. 

It  is  essential.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiiat  wc 
look  at  the  total  economic  picture  in  tills 
country,  w hicli  is  w hat  I  thougiit  we  were 
doing  in  the  summit  conference  just  con- 
cluded. 

We  cannot  expect  !>eople  to  increase 
their  savings,  and  let  tho^e  .savings  be 
used  for  such  purposes  as  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  the  housing  industry,  if  we  insist 
on  taking  mone\  out  of  tlieir  pockets 
V  liioh  they  need  for  lire's  essentials. 

And  the  place  to  keep  that  overall  pic- 
ture in  mind  is  here  in  the  Congress,  not 
in  a  Federal  agency  with  a  narrow  ad- 
\  ocacy  role  to  play. 

To  delegate  this  muoh  jjower  to  an 
agency — enougii  power  to  disrupt,  and 
even  devastate,  the  budgets  cf  millions 
of  American  familie.« — would  be  an 
enormous  mistake  for  thi,«  people  s  as- 
sembly to  make. 

And  so  I  urge  all  my  colleagues,  es- 
pecially those  who  siiare  with  me  a  hearty 
disdain  for  the  self-a9:;randizing  pen- 
chant of  certain  Federal  bureaucrats,  and 
for  tax  increases  from  any  source,  to 
join  with  me  in  seeking  early  passage  of 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today. 


NKFP  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  ACTIO>r  ON 
HOUSING  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Gentle- 
man from  Maryland  'Mr.  Baum.an"  :s 
reco^-nized  for  5  mimite.>. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than 
2  weeks  ago  I  introduced  leeislation. 
whicli  if  enacted  by  the  Conuies^  would 
reverse  ilie  present  increase  in  home 
mortgage  rates,  and  stimulate  a  boom  m 
the  depressed  homebuilding  industry  in 
this  coun'ry  Tliis  would  be  done  by 
aMiending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  for  <in  annual  evclusion  from 
.eros.s  Income  for  tax  puriJoses  of  the  first 
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rn  received  from 
s  in  lending  in- 


or  SI, 500  on  a  joint  ret 
savings  account  deposi 
stitutions.  I  lntroduce<i  this  legislation 
not  because  I  felt  it  wqLld  be  a  panacea 
for  all  tlae  ills  of  the  m(  rtgage  and  hous- 
ing industries,  but  be(  ause  it  will  en- 
courage greater  involve  ment  by  private 
industry  in  providing  n  jcessary  housing 
for  all  segments  of  ouriociety  and  pro- 
vide a  solution  to  the  i  roblem  of  "tight 
Kioney." 

As  I  have  traveled  i  round  the  First 
District  of  Maryland  dt  ring  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  comments  th  ,t  I  have  received 
from  leaders  in  the  bah  ing  and  housing 
industry  in  my  district,  and  from  those 
concerned  individuals  vfno  would  like  to 
purchase  a  home  but  w  lo  cannot  obtain 
financing  at  a  realistic  rate  of  interest, 
were  indicative  of  the  in  pact  of  the  pres- 
ent housing  crunch  on  all  .segments  of 
the  economy.  Many  of  the  individuals 
that  I  talked  to  have  p  roposed  or  sup- 
ported the  type  of  legisli  tion  that  I  have 
introduced  in  the  Coi  gress  and  this 
legislative  concept  wai  supported  by 
many  of  the  participan  s  at  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Inf  ation  last  week- 
end. 

While  I  and  other  Men  bers  of  the  Con- 
press,  in  remarks  on  th<  floor,  have  of- 
fered cogent  reasons  fot  the  quick  con- 
.sideration  and  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion, a  mailgram  which' I  and  probably 
other  Members  of  the  House  received 
from  John  A.  Stastny,  (  hairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  in  Chicago^  sets  forth  four 
concise  reasons  for  the  e  lactment  of  this 
legislation.  I  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  for  my  colle?  irues'  considera- 
tion, a  copy  of  the  corri  spondence  from 
Chairman  Stastnv : 
Federal  Ho.me  Loan  Bank  ,  )f  Chicago, 

'  October  1,  1974. 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Bauman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Waxhington.  DC. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Chlcag  3,  by  unanimous 
resolution,  urges  revision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  exclude  tl  le  first  $1,000  of 
Interest  and  or  dividends  r  'celved  annually 
from  taxable  Income  (or  pr  ivide  an  equiva- 
lent tax  credit)    for  the  fdlowlng  reasons: 

(1)  The  incentive  for  inciiased  savings  will 
help  to  defeat  Inflation 

(2)  It   is  time,  In  fairniss 
small    savers,   opportunitiei 
Income  now  available  only 
wealthy  Investors. 

(3)  Increased  savings  wi 


to  extend  to 
for   nontaxable 
to  sophisticated, 


"I 


=-     --,  provide  capital 
necessary  for:  I 

(A)  The  financing  of  housing,  thereby 
aiding  a  dangerously  depresj  ed  industry,  ex- 
tending opportunities  for  1  lome  ownership 
and  restoring  employment  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  cons  ruction  and  re- 
lated industries; 

(B)  Strengthening  of  fi  lancial  institu- 
tions: 

(C)  Pln-'.ncing  the  expansion  of  our  Na- 
tions  industrial  capacity  and  productivity. 

(4)  The  short  run  decrease  In  tax  reve- 
nues would  be  more  than  oflfeet  by  the  long 
run  increase  in  tax  revenu«  s  generated  by 
increased  capital  formation,  rising  employ- 
ment and  the  deflationary  Impact  of  the 
proposed  revision. 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  support  this 
nonlnflatlonary  tax  reductionj  which  will  aid 
.,  -.  ^^^  equity  of 


depressed  Indurtry,   Increase 


our  tax  laws,  and  provide  additional  capital 
for  our  Nation's  economy. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Stastny, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  o]  Directors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  indicated  in  the  mall- 
gram,  any  short-run  decrease  in  tax  rev- 
enues would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
longer  increase  in  tax  revenues  generated 
by  increased  capital  formation,  rising 
employment,  and  the  deflationary  impact 
of  the  proposed  revision.  This  point  clear- 
ly answers  those  critics  of  this  legisla- 
tion who  have  stated  that  adoption  of 
this  proposal  would  mean  a  huge  loss  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  I  believe  that  while 
there  would  be  a  short-term  decrease  in 
tax  reevnues,  this  would  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  increased  tax  re- 
ceipts obtained  from  corporations  and 
individuals  employed  in  the  housing 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sending  a  letter  to 
the  President  requesting  that  he  include 
this  recommendation  in  his  upcoming 
message  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  regarding  steps  which  will  be 
proposed  by  the  administration  to  com- 
bat inflation.  If  this  legislation  is  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  administration,  I  would  hope 
that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee will  take  immediate  action  on  this 
proposal  which  can  result  in  increased 
employment  in  the  homebuilding  indus- 
try, additional  tax  revenues  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  and  curb  inflation  by  pro- 
viding the  impetus  for  the  flow  of  in- 
creased funds  into  lending  institutions. 


CIA  DIRECTOR  COLBY  CLAIMS  CIA'S 
LAOTIAN  OPERATION  WAS  A  "SUC- 
CESS" 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  justi- 
fiable furor  over  the  CIA's  effort  to  de- 
stabilize Chile's  popularly  elected  gov- 
ernment has  diverted  pubhc  attention 
from  the  significant  remarks  by  CIA 
Director  William  Colby  concerning  an 
earlier  CIA  operation,  reported  in  the 
September  30.  1974,  issue  of  Time  maga- 
zine. In  his  rare  on-the-record  interview 
v.  ith  Time  correspondent  Strobe  Talbott, 
Mr.  Colby  cited  the  CIA's  operation  in 
Laos  as  an  example  of  a  successful  cov- 
ert action.  When  considered  in  the  con- 
text of  what  the  CIA  actually  did  in 
Laos,  Mr.  Colby's  praise  of  that  opera- 
tion reveals  the  principles  of  immorality, 
illegality,  and  brutality  which  underlie 
the  secret  work  of  the  CIA. 

HISTORY   op   THE   CIA'S    OPERATION    IN    LAOS 

The  CIA's  involvement  in  Laos  began 
shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  in  1962.  By  signing  the  Geneva 
agreement,  the  United  States  pledged  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  an  independent 
Laos  and  to  refrain  from  military  inter- 
vention in  that  nation's  affairs.  In  spite 
of  that  pledge,  the  United  States  quickly 
began  working  through  the  CIA  to  un- 
dermine the  popularly  elected  govern- 
ment of  Souvanna  Phouma  and  to  wipe 
out  the  Laotian  Communists— the  Pathet 


Lao.  Tlie  architect  and  director  of  this 
covert  operation  was  William  Colby,  who 
v.as  named  head  of  the  Far  East  Division 
of  the  CIA's  Clandestine  Services  Branch 
in  1962,  where  he  remained  throughout 
the  sixties. 

As  civil  war  broke  out  between  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  the  government  forces, 
the  CIA  put  its  plan  into  operation.  Com- 
mitted to  Laotian  neutrality,  the  United 
States  could  not  openly  intervene  in 
Laos'  civil  war.  Moreover,  no  such  inter- 
vention had  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. To  circumvent  these  apparent  re- 
strictions, the  CIA  sent  40  or  50  agents 
into  Laos  under  Colby's  command  to 
recruit,  organize,  train,  equip,  and  com- 
mand a  secret  irregular  army  to  battle 
the  Pathet  Lao.  Colby  and  his  agents 
recruited  most  of  the  manpower  for  this 
"L'Armee  Clandestine"  among  Laotian 
tribesmen.  The  CIA  hired  civilian  pilots 
in  the  United  States  to  fly  air  support 
and  bombing  missions  in  Air  America 
planes.  All  of  this  was  implemented,  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense,  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

THE  COST  OF  COLBY'S  SECRET  WAR 

The  CIA  continued  to  conduct  its  se- 
cret war  aganst  the  Pathet  Lao  for  more 
than  10  years.  When  the  CIA's  army  of 
Laotian  tribesmen  was  decimated  by 
heavy  casualties,  desertion,  and  disease, 
the  agency  tiu-ned  to  Thailand,  hiring 
thousands  of  mercenary  soldiers  and  air- 
lifting them  into  Laos  to  continue  the 
war.  This  practice  not  only  lacked  con- 
gressional approval,  it  was  explicitly  for- 
bidden by  an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Department  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1971. 

The  total  expense  borne  by  American 
taxpayers  for  this  secret  war  is  estimated 
at  $5  billion.  None  of  these  funds  were 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  pur- 
pose. Less  than  10  percent  of  the  money 
for  the  Laotian  operation  actually  came 
out  of  the  secret  CIA  budget.  Most  of  the 
money  was  misdirected  from  Defense 
Department  funds  appropriated  for 
other  purposes  and  from  AID  funds  man- 
dated for  economic  and  social  relief. 

The  great  monetary  cost  of  the  CIA's 
Laotian  operation  was  far  outweighed  by 
the  toll  of  human  suffering.  While  no 
cumulative  casualty  figures  have  been 
made  available,  some  reliable  statistics 
surfaced  in  reports  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  resulting  from 
staff  Investigations  in  1971  and  1972.  Out 
of  Laos'  total  population  of  3  million, 
between  800,000  and  1  miUion  were  made 
refugees  as  a  result  of  the  "secret  war." 
Approximately  100,000  Laotians  died  in 
the  course  of  the  war  and  an  even  larger 
number  were  wounded.  The  terrifying 
image  of  15  million  American  casualties 
with  60  million  left  homeless,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  toll  wrought  by  the  war 
on  the  Laotian  population,  provides  a 
grim  frame  of  reference  for  contemplat- 
ing the  human  impact  of  the  CIA's  op- 
eration in  Laos. 

ASSESSING     THE     OPERATION 

For  all  of  the  billions  of  dollars  spent, 
lives  lost,  and  people  displaced.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  grasp  what  the  CIA  accom- 
plished through  its  decade-long  secret 
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war  In  Laos.  The  situation  in  1973,  when 
a  cease-fire  was  arranged  and  a  coalition 
govei-runent  established,  differed  little 
from  conditions  10  years  earlier.  Over 
one-half  of  Laos  was  under  Pathet  Lao 
control.  More  importantly,  the  people  of 
this  small  beleaguered  nation  were  far 
worse  off.  The  once  fertile  Plain  of  Jars 
had  been  transformed  by  American 
bombs  into  a  barren  wasteland.  Nearly 
a  third  of  the  population  had  been  killed, 
wounded,  or  left  homeless  as  a  result  of 
the  fighting. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Colby  points  to  the 
Laotian  operation  as  a  great  success. 
Why  does  he  think  so?  First,  the  CIA 
"succeeded"  for  many  years  in  keeping 
its  covert  war  secret  from  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  Second,  the  CIA 
"succeeded"  in  misdirecting  Defense  De- 
partment and  AID  appropriations  for  its 
own  use  in  conducting  the  Laotian  oper- 
ation. Third,  the  CIA  "succeeded"  in 
keeping  American  casualties  to  a  min- 
imum, despite  the  fact  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Laotians  in  its  irregular  army 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

These  are  the  criteria  by  which  Mr. 
Colby  and  his  associates  measure  the 
success  of  a  CIA  venture.  They  are  inim- 
ical to  the  principles  of  self-determina- 
tion, public  accountability,  and  compas- 
sion which  the  United  States  purports  to 
stand  for.  I  share  the  insightful  appraisal 
of  the  CIA's  Laotian  operation  offered 
by  Norman  Cousins.  Mr.  Cousins  wrote: 

Our  tragedy  was  that  we  thought  we  could 
cope  with  communism  by  imitating  It  at  its 
worst  rather  than  being  true  to  a  vision  of 
America  at  its  best. 

Mr.  Colby  may  be  proud  of  the  secret 
war  he  directed  in  Laos.  As  one  Amer- 
ican, I  am  deeply  outraged  and  ashamed 
at  this  operation  conducted  by  Mr.  Colby 
and  the  CIA  in  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent.  I  pledge  to  do  all  that  I  can, 
through  the  establishment  of  effective 
congressional  oversight,  to  Insure  that 
no  such  operation  shall  ever  occur  again. 


PAY  CABLE  TV 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mis.sion  has  scheduled  oral  arguments 
on  the  issue  of  pay  cablecasting  for  Oc- 
tober 23,  24.  and  25,  1974.  This  will  be 
the  second  consecutive  year  that  the 
Commission  has  received  testimony  on 
tliis  matter,  having  failed  to  act  last 
year,  and  I  feel  that  this  is  a  significant 
issue  which  warrants  comment  in  these 
Chambers 

Let  me  point  out  first  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  misunderstanding  by  some 
of  us  with  regard  to  just  what  is  pay 
cablecasting.  It  has  been  portiayed  in 
recent  years  as  a  vast  network,  or  a 
multimillion-dollar  scheme  by  broad- 
casters, or  an  effort  by  the  cable  tele- 
vision people  to  take  programs  away 
from  so-called  free  TV. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  new  hidustry 
of  pay  cablecasting  actually  is,  however, 


is  private  enterprise  in  the  truest  and 
most  fundamental  sense  of  the  term. 

A  pay  cablecaster  is  a  private  business- 
man in  a  community  who  is  seeking  to 
provide  a  service  to  citizens  wanting  a 
greater  selection  in  television  entertain- 
ment. These  businessmen  are  the  kind 
of  entrepreneurs  that  built  this  Nation — 
those  who  are  willinpc  to  take  the  risk 
under  adverse  economic  conditions  to 
e.-^tablish  a  new  and  appealing  industry 
that  will  benefit  the  American  public. 

Establishing  this  new  industi-y  under 
present  FCC  rrKUla Lions  has  been  prac- 
tically impossible.  Let  me  give  you  some 
fjpecifics. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  aspects  of 
pay  cablecasting,  and  one  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  FCC  during  its  hearings,  is 
the  service  of  offering  the  consumer  top 
quality  motion  pictures — uninten-upted 
by  commercials.  This  service  is  offered  to 
a  very  small  degree  today  and  I  think  it 
should  certainly  be  allowed  to  be  offered 
on  as  large  a  scale  as  the  market  will 
supsjort. 

At  present,  however,  this  service  is  re- 
stricted by  FCC  regulations  which  es- 
sentially only  allow  pay  cablecasters  to 
shov.'  movies  that  are  less  than  2  years 
old.  Pay  cablecasters  are  further  re- 
stricted with  regard  to  the  programing 
of  motion  pictures  exceeding  10  years  of 
age.  Only  12  of  these  older  films  may  be 
shown  each  year  and  only  1  of  the  12 
can  be  shown  e^h  month  for  a  limited 
viewing  period  of  1  week.  I  fail  to  see  any 
reason  for  such  a  restrictive  rule,  but  the 
effect  is  quite  clear — this  Goveniment, 
through  such  a  ruling,  is  effectively 
denying  the  pay  cablecasting  industry 
the  right  to  market  a  product. 

Another  service  that  pay  cablecasters 
could  offer  the  public  would  be  various 
forms  of  film  or  program  series.  This 
service  could  range  from  a  weekly  series 
of  strictly  local  interest  to  those  series 
that  were  produced  but  never  shown  on 
network  television. 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  public  would  like  to  have  this  service 
available,  and  I  think  it  should  be  al- 
lowed. But  the  FCC  at  present  says  "no" 
to  the  producing  or  programing  of  any 
form  of  series  by  pay  cablecasters. 

Here  again,  the  FCC  is  denying  pay 
cablecasters  a  product  to  offer  and  also 
denying  the  consumer  a  choice  in  tele- 
vision programing. 

Tiie  present  FCC  regulations  also  deny 
pay  cablecasters  the  right  to  even  pro- 
vide live  coverage  of  major  professional 
sporting  events  that  are  not  offered  by 
commercial  television. 

On  this  aspect  of  sports  coverage  by 
pay  cablecastei-s,  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  so-called  blackout  by  the 
teams — but  rather  merely  allowing  a  pay 
cablecaster  the  right  to  provide  this  cov- 
erage if  such  is  not  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  commercial  television. 

The  pay  cablecaster  would  have  to  pro- 
vide all  the  expensive  cameras  and  equip- 
ment, and  he  would  also  have  to  pay  the 
fees  charged  by  the  teams  just  as  net- 
works are  required  to  do. 

I  certainly  feel  that  if  a  pay  cable- 
caster is  able  to  provide  this  sports  cover- 
age, the  GoveiTiment  should  not  inter- 
fere. Fuithermore,  why  should  the  FCC 
deny  the  public  a  televised  sports  event 


merely  because  the  networks  are  not  in- 
terested in  providing  such  coverage? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  fairness  and 
equity  to  be  applied  in  any  regulations 
placed  on  pay  cablecasting,  and  I  want 
this  message  to  be  heard  loud  and  clear 
by  my  friends  at  the  FCC.  For  some  years 
now.  this  Government,  through  the  FCC, 
has  effectively  denied  this  new  industry 
the  opportunity  to  establish  itself  and 
to  offer  a  service  to  the  American  public. 
This  type  of  overbearing  Government 
interference  in  private  business  Is  sharply 
at  odds  with  what  I  have  always  known 
and  respected  as  this  Nation's  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

I,  for  one,  am  intent  on  seeing  that 
Chairman  Wiley  and  the  Commission 
realizes  this,  and  that  appropriate  action 
is  taken  to  substantially  relax  these  regu- 
lations without  further  delay. 

Let  me  say  that  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues who  share  my  concern  over  these 
policies  by  the  FCC  would  also  take  the 
time  to  make  their  positions  known  to 
the  Commission  before  these  hearings  are 
held 


LEGISLATIVE  SMALL  BUSINESS:  A 
VITAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  BOLLING 
RESOLUTION 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatroni 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  wide- 
ly acknowledged  that  the  sound  eco- 
nomic foundation  of  this  great  country 
rests  with  the  continued  vitality  of  its 
small  business  community.  For  all  the 
notoriety  given  its  big  business  and 
multinational  corporations,  America  is 
still  a  nation  of  small  busine.<ismen. 

In  fact,  over  96  percent  of  all  the  busi- 
ness establishments  in  this  countiT  are 
small  businesses  and  they  account  for 
almost  45  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  Small  businesses  employ  nearly 
50  percent  of  our  total  work  force  and 
provide  food  and  lodging  for  well  over 
100  million  Americans.  Without  them 
there  would  be  no  big  business  and  the 
United  States  would  not  be  the  same. 

Can  there  be  more  compelling  reasons, 
therefore,  to  give  our  full  and  active  sup- 
port to  the  crucial  recommendation  of 
Select  Committee  on  Committees,  for  the 
establisliment  of  a  legislative  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee. 

Unfortunately,  while  small  business 
plays  such  a  tremendous  role  in  our  lives 
and  in  our  Nation,  too  often  its  prob- 
lems and  needs  are  ignored  or  forgotten. 
They  simply  do  not  receive  the  national 
focus  they  deserve.  To  create  a  full  stand- 
ing committee  to  protect  its  interests  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  and  welcome 
aspects  of  the  committees  entire  pro- 
posal. And.  this  has  been  a  long-time 
goal  of  the  375.000-member  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  for 
some  time.  The  NFIB  has  for  many  years 
been  an  extremely  effective  and  mean- 
ingful voice  of  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. I  have  been  honored  to  have  worked 
with  the  Federation  on  various  matteis 
of  relevance  and  importance  to  small 
business. 

Becau.se  of  this  dedication  and  dili- 
gence. I  would  like  to  commend  the  ef- 
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Federation  of  In- 
my  colleagues  In 


forts  of  the  National 

c'.spendent  Business  tc 

tile  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cann}ot  think  of  a  sin 
gle  aspect  of  tlie  Eollin|  committee's  out 
stariding  efforts  more  ifiporlant  or  desir 
able  than  the  cstablishinent  of  a  perma- 
nent legislative  Small  pusincss  Commit- 
tee. I  urge  that  my  cdUeairucs  also  rec- 
oguize  its  importance  to  the  viability  of 
our  free  enterprise  syitem  and  the  fu- 
ture economic  strength  of  our  Nation. 
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The  S?EAJ:EF{  pro    . 
previous  order  of  the  If 
man  from  Nev/  York  ( 
ogni^ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCII.  Mr.  Speik 
during  legislation  todn^ 
cific  rcgula'ions  as  to 
and  operation  of  oil 
prevent    the    poUutin-: 
environment. 

Though    tankpr   .^pi, 
ticeablc  when  they  poi: 
they  represent  a  moie 
the  ocean.^;.  Under  the  I 
ways  Safety  Act.  Congr 
Guard  the  au'hority  to 
that  would  insuie  the 
marine  environment. 
Coast  Guard  has  rclin 
thority  by  iisuinp  regija 
unnecessarily  weak.  W? 
the  irreparibie  d?mage 
from  a  supertaiiker  oil 
tliat  Congress  e«tabii^_ 
tions  through  legislatioi 
TAy  bill  sets  standards 
maneuvering  and  rcduc 
of    accident'-.    bet-.vec!i 
standards     include     co 
propeller-s,  multinl.-  srrt 
loidders,  bf)w  and  stern  t 
bott.omed  hulls,  and  inc 
prevent  explosion.^  in 

Tlie  results  of  a  maj4r 
as  the  co.li.sion  of  two  ?. 
carrying  millions  of  r^all 
be  disastrous.  I  believe 
such  Pn  occurr'.nco,  th 
antinolluticn  equipment 
porated  into  thp  con.<'trudt 
ers.  This  legislation  aci 
saf.-.ty  standards. 


FUQU.A   O.PP0S7:S  Gi^S  TAX  HIKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  te  npore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  t'ie  gentle- 
man from  Florid!)  <Mr. 
ognizcd  for  s  minutes. 

Mr.  PUQMA.  Mr.  Spe?  cer.  it  is  ur^jcnt 
that  the  President  lialt  a  \v  further  con- 
sideration cf  raisinf;  the  Federal  tax  on 
gasoline. 

In  thi.-  period  f.f  ecori 
is  one  of  tliose  me.T':'ires 
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I  want  to  remind  the  President  that 
his  original  characterization  of  the  tax 
.still  applies.  Wliile  he  has  not  advocated 
such  a  measme.  he  has  not  said  that  he 
:s  unalterably  opposed  to  it. 

I  aloo  oppose  a  proix>sal  b-  Energj' 
Admini:  aation  Administrator  John 
Sawliill  that  would  penalize  those  who 
drive  over  z  certain  number  of  miles  per 
year.  This  is  notliing  more  thnn  a  tax 
on  driving  to  work  or  to  school. 

T;..ke  my  district  for  example.  We  have 
no  adequi'ite  ma."s  transit  facilities.  Many 
licuple  drive  to  neighboring  communities 
l.'o.Ti  outlying  rural  areas  each  day  to 
earn  ihth-  livpMhood.  With  g"s  prices  at 
recoul  levels  uh-eadv.  it  is  grossly  unfair 
to  penalize  them  further. 

It  is  mv  hope  tliat  an  agreemer.t  can 
be  work:  I  out  scon  that  vail  equalize  the 
y.  ices  ■.•  "ach  States  pay  for  oil.  States  on 
the  ca£i.?:-n  seaboard,  such  as  Florida, 
mast  pny  outrageous  piices  for  foreign 
oil  while  the  inland  Stales  have  tlie 
benefit '.'  lower  priced  domestic  oil. 

A  p,-)oling  arrangement  h;;*:  been  r.ro- 
pcreu  uhtreby  foreign  oil  would  be 
averaged  in  with  the  dome^iie  oil.  The 
inland  States  would  have  to  pay  a  little 
more,  but  tiiose  ZXcir:.  on  the  coast  '.vould 
f-'c  a  rcdu':tio:i.  This  seems  to  bo  the 
onl;  fair  solution. 
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THE  ?40DERN  SHERIFF;  A  NEW 
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comldered,  and  it  is  my  ( ontention  that 
si:eculation   that  such   a 
enacted  is  di.-quieting  to 
people    and    its    enactment 
coimtornroductive. 

The  President  considerjjd  such  a  tax 
once  before,  in  August,  b^t  changed  his 
mmd  because  in  the  President's  own 
words,  "such  a  tax  wouldlbe  exorbitant, 
unw  ise  and  unnecessary."  1 


The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  McFall)  is 
locognizeu  for  5  minut<  s. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  modern 
sheriff  as  a  new  breed  is  described  in  a 
New  York  Times  article  today  that  I 
commend  tj  the  attention  of  House 
Mcinbcis. 

I  was  ;:ai-ticu!arly  proi'd  to  note  that 
the  Times  sekcied  &s  its  priiue  example 
Mike    Caniis    of    .San    Joaquin    County, 
Calif.,  a  friend  of  mere  than  25  years, 
who  is  known  and  respected  tliroughout 
tJie  Nation  for  his  innovative  approach 
to  law  enforcement  techniques. 
Fuho\\ing  is  the  full  text  of  the  article: 
Ti'E  iiIoDERN  SHERirr:  A  New  BRErn 
(by  Andrew  H.  M.ilcolm) 
S/txKi-ox.  C.«.i.iF— lie  sits  bAhind  his  cler.k 
In  a  Un  hii.-^lness  suit,  talking  of  computers. 
miiUi-innilon-dollar       budgets.       tn-servlce 
training,  per.-^onnel  requirements  and  man- 
agement, objectires. 

An  adverti.-'ng  executive?  An  Inve.tment 
ccun-clor?  A  producion  mai;i>t;cr?  No,  ho'.s 
a  shrrlfT.  c'le  of  a  new  breed  nf  men.  and  a 
t'lndf'tl  cf  wrraen.  wrtsk'ri"  revol-ition  on 
the  oldc^r  ir.v.-  enforcement  oirioe  In  the  Eng- 
iish-spea):)np  world. 

It  i.s  a  well-ki^o  .11  but  little  underst  lod  of- 
fice who?"  fioldrrs  dnily  Juid  new  c'cniands, 
d  loriimrns  and  dl'licullies  fuciig  them  as  dc- 
vclopmeiu  anrt  the  natloti's  population  sMft.s 
from  tlie  c!d  central  cities  to  thj  burgeon- 
ing frontiers  cf  suburban  and  rurul  America. 
l').'-,g  the  ao.<;igned  territory  of  the  sheriff. 

••We're  r'ght  on  the  front  lines  here,"  said 
Michael  N.  Canlls.  one  of  the  coiinirVs  3.009 
.sherilTo,  wiiose  law  enforcement  ref:p(>ns*blll- 
lles  now  cover  shopping  centers,  high-rise  of- 
lice  hTiildin^-,  rending  criminal  .syndicates, 
ethnic  ghettos  ai^d  factlou-fllled  farm  fields. 
Ajr.eiican  sheritts  have  long  had  county- 
wide  authority  but  prime  re^^ponslbility  only 
beyond  city  limits.  New  Yoik  Cltv-s  .sheriff 
handles  only  .snpoonacs  and  other  court  pa- 


pers, but  most  slierifTs  deal  v.ith  both  In 
dlcial  and  crimUial  affairs.  California  sheriffs" 
are  also  coroners  and  here,  a  growing  num- 
ber of  suburban  communities  contract  with 
R  sheriff  for  local  police  protection. 

A    Br.ST    WORKDAY 

Sheriff  Canlis  over? res  l.iw  enforcement  in 
San  Joaquin  County,  a  sprawling,  400  square 
miles  of  city  and  rich  farm  land  marbled  by 
1.000  mile.?  of  canals  east  of  San  Francisco 
Here.  300,000  reside  In  the  path  of  rampant 
rurrj  development. 

Oil  oi  e  lecent  day  the  56-year-old  sherliT 
monUcred  a  continuing  labor  conflict  be- 
tween the  Ip.teinitioiial  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  and  the  United  Farm  Workers 
delved  into  pr.rts  of  his  $6-mlIlion  budget' 
consulted  with  the  Governors  office,  par- 
Uclpat«d  in  a  helicopter  crash  Inquiry  met 
with  nillltaiit  pickets,  checked  the  Installa- 
t'on  Oi  his  departments  new  computerized 
communications  system,  consoled  the  rela- 
tives of  an  injured  dcpu' v  and  chatted  with 
coimtless  friends  and  petitioners  in  the  hall- 
way, where  hullet-r>roof  vests  casuallv  deco- 
rate the  wnll-'. 

■"It's  a  Ion','  ways  f'om  the  old  days,"  the 
sheriff  .said.  He  referred  to  the  nineteen  thir- 
ties, but  he  could  hcve  gone  back  farther 
thf.n  th:.t. 

SJcme  histcri.'v.s  say  th3  sheriff's  office  de- 
rived from  the  Rom.-»n  proconsul  or  Uie 
Arab's  .shar!f  (noblcn.an) .  Others  trace  it 
from  the  Anglo-S.^rrn  .'hire  reeve  an  elected 
omnal  who  combined  police  and  Judicial 
powers  in  Britain's  shires  counties!. 

Some  even  say  the  United  States  w»s 
named  for  the  Sheriff  of  Bristol,  Richard 
Anipryke.  who  helped  reward  John  Cabofs 
N;v/  Vv'orld  e.xploratioi^s. 

In  this  country,  a  Phlladplph'.a  sheriff 
nnr-ed  John  NIxcn  ga^e  the  first  public 
reading  of  the  Declaratlcn  of  Independence 
v.hi!*.  another  American,  Augustine  Wr.sh- 
inttc-n.  was  a  ViibMnia  sheriff.  Mr.  Washing- 
ton is  pf>rlinp:i  betlir  kiiovu  as  Georges 
faLl-.cr,  to  whom  the  cl^rry  tree  Ue  was  not 
toll'. 

"Ihe  .t'-.erlff's  f^.m-totlr^  imare  Errew 
t  ;ro\.?h  Western  tales,  perhaps  modeled  on 
Arizona's  Johr^  SJauphter.  As  Cochise  Coun- 
ty's Shcrtfi-,  be  once  rejected  a  rew  Jail  as 
unnec?s£an-.  Undesirables  were  given  an 
hour  or  two  to  leave  town,  ufter  which  Ume 
i>herul  Slaughter  simply  gunned  them  down. 
Eiit  in  rece-.-t  years  the  political  role  of  the 
nation's  mnr-?  youthful  sheriffs  has  changed 
Although  all  but  11  .sheriffs  are  still  elected.' 
law  eniorceinont  co  >Ticier.,-a  has  crept  in 
as  p.  ciualificatton. 

When  Mr.  CaulLs  Joined  the  departm»nt 
.-.cie  beck  In  inS",  a  Eheriff's  political  connec- 
tion.s  v.ere  more  important,  thnn  any  ability 
t  .  ferret  out  frlmlnals.  Those  were  the  davs 
of  i-.Irt  road!-  v/hen  pale  vellow  butterflies 
covered  the  alfaira  fleids  here,  when  the  40 
deputies  earned  around  $90  a  month  to 
invesugate  olcycle  thefts  and  when  drug 
sc;.',ures  were  measured  la  t.!..mL  and  ounces. 

M.iNY    tEPUTIES    HAVE    DEGREES 

No'vadays.  the  alfalfa  fields  are  housing 
tracts, ^spliced  by  four-iane  paved  arttrles. 
The  274  dcpuiie?,  many  with  degrees  In 
pon-e  science.  c:-.rn  around  SI. 200  a  month 
and  Invtyfigate  such  crimes  as  la.st  rears 
nia,s.s  murder  ol  nine  person.'!  near  here.  Drug 
seizures  are  mep-sured  now  by  the  ton. 

V/hen  Sherifl  Can! Is  was  hired  as  an  Identl- 
ficotlon  clei'-,  hngerprinttng  was  a  science. 
Now  iL  is  a  routine.  Portable  radios  were  once 
ra.-e  ard  ouo-v.:ty.  ."row  ihey  are  standard  and 
si.": -channel. 

Rcjmrts  onr.;  were  wrlUen  longhand.  Now 
they  are  dictated  by  phone  to  a  recorder, 
tran.scribed  by  a  clerk  and  computerized. 
Crime  scenes  are  not  simply  photographed 
for  e'iJence;  they  are  videotaped  with  a  run- 
ninij  commeiit.iry, 

•These  da.\s."  notes  Sheriff  Canlis.  "we're 
asked  to  hsndle  problems  that  the  old-Umers 
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couldn't  pronounce,  let  alone  spell."  Like 
stolen  uranl  or  elicit  chemical  stimulants  or 
ethnic  communications.  Mr.  Canlis's  staff  Is 
trilingual — English,  Spanish  and  Filipino — 
for  the  sizable  Oriental  population  here. 

For  adopting  such  methods.  Sheriff  Canlis 
lb  recognized  nationally  as  an  innovative  law 
ciiforcement  officer  unafraid  to  change.  Lo- 
cally, he  was  elected  recently  to  his  fourth 
four-year  term,  receiving  70  per  cent  of  the 
vcte  in  a  three-man  race. 


SON  OF  COMEBACK— AN  INSIDER'S 
VIEW  OF  HOLLYWOOD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cowman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  "Son  of  Come- 
back" which  appeared  recently  in  Bar- 
ron's magazine.  It  is  an  in.siders  view  of 
Hollywood  and  clearly  details  tiie  risks — 
and  benefits — involved  in  the  movie  busi- 
ness : 
Sox  OF  Comeback:  This  Time  Hollywood 
Swears  It's  the  Reel  Thin-g 

(By  David  A.  Loehv.lng) 
Hollywood. — Norton  Simon  now  is  hope- 
ful that  he  will  be  able  to  resolve  his  differ- 
ences with  the  management  of  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  Film  Corp.,  thereby  sparing  the 
company  another  round  of  disruptive  proxy 
fights  and  lawsuits.  After  a  recent  meeting 
with  Board  Chairman  Dennis  C.  StanfiU  and 
others  In  top  management,  he  says:  "I  feel 
that  the  likelihood  of  our  getting  a  con- 
structive relationship  is  much  better.  If  that 
occurs,  I  will  become  supportive  of  manage- 
ment to  the  degree  in  that  It  will  not  have 
to  worry  about  threats  from  various  people 
who  feel  it  would  be  nice  to  be  in  the  picture 
business." 

Pox  Is  proxy  fight-prone,  and  Hollywood, 
which  loves  a  good  corporate  donnybrook 
almost  as  much  as  a  titillating  divorce  case, 
long  has  been  expecting  renewed  internecine 
warfare  at  the  Century  Citv  Studio.  To  be 
svire,  the  Stanfill  team  has  made  progress 
since  1971,  when  It  took  over  and  put  an  end 
to  the  tiresome  squabble  between  Darryl 
Zanuek  and  his  son,  Richard.  However,  first- 
half  earnings  of  25  cents  per  share  looked 
skimpy  by  comparison  with  the  59  cents  of 
1973,  even  though  the  latter  wei-e  swollen  by 
a  big  hit  picture,  "The  Poseidon  Adventure" 
The  price  of  20th  Century-Pox  common 
sagged  to  le.ss  than  half  of  book  value,  and, 
since  the  stock  Is  loosely  held,  it  became 
what  Mr.  Simon  culls  "a  threatened  com- 
pany." 

PREMIUM    PRICE 

The  first  threat  came  from  Broadway  pro- 
ducer David  Merrick,  who  corralled  740,900 
.shares  and  demanded  the  right  to  name  five 
of  the  17  Fox  directors.  That  challenge  was 
adroitly  countered  by  a  lawsuit  charging  he 
had  made  an  Illegal  tender  offer,  and  Mr. 
Merrick  bowed  out.  The  company  bought  up 
his  shares  for  a  little  over  $9  each.  Trouble 
was.  that  a  bit  of  a  premlnum  over  the  mar- 
ket price  of  5''g.  and  the  deal  promptly  trig- 
gered a  spate  of  stockholder  suits. 

r.Tr.  Simon,  who  owns  some  209.000  shares 
and  probably  could  muster  proxies  from  at 
least  twice  that  number  In  the  hands  of 
■friends,"  was  mightily  dispiea-sed.  The  more 
so  because  the  purchase  cf  Mr.  Merrick's 
.shares  was  announced  by  Fox  the  day 
after  the  annual  meeting,  during  which 
management  declined  to  answer.  Mr.  Simon's 
queries  about  it.  In  subsequent  months,  al- 
tliough  he  had  no  Interest  In  taking  over 
coiitrol  of  the  company  himself,  he  had 
discussions  with  "various  groups"  which  did. 


His  recent  talks  with  management,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  encouraging,  and  a 
solution  may  be  at  band. 

One  of  Mr.  Simon's  main  concerns,  when 
he  considers  the  future  of  20th  Centiu'y-Fox, 
is  that  It  not  become  a  conglomerate.  Many 
of  the  country's  current  difficulties.  In  his 
view,  stem  from  the  merger  excesses  of  the 
past  decade,  when  corporate  managements 
lost  sight  of  real  objectives.  As  for  the  broad- 
ly diversified,  $1.6  billion  concern  that  bears 
his  name,  Mr.  Simon  says  it  was  put  to- 
gether so  gradiuUly  It  is  no  more  a  conglom- 
erate thp.n  Proctor  &  Gamble  or  General 
Electric.  O.ie  reason  Fox  is  so  attractive  to 
would-be  corporate  raiders,  Mr.  Simon 
opines,  ir;  that  it  is  one  of  the  least  diversi- 
fied of  the  movie  studios.  He  thinks  it  should 
stick  to  movie-making  and  concentrate  on 
becoming  "as  creative  as  it.s  best  competi- 
tion." 

NERVOUS     STOMACHS 

Mr.  Ei'non's  statement,  while  siu-e!y 
.soothing  nervous  stomachs  at  20th  Century- 
Fox,  also  points  up  some  recent  trends  In 
the  motion  picture  industry.  One  Is  that  a 
lot  of  people,  not  Just  those  hoping  to  oust 
Mr.  Stan.fill,  think  it  would  be  nice  to  be  in 
the  picture  business  these  days.  Via  tax- 
sheltered  participation  deal*-,  they  are  pour- 
ing millions  Into  film  production,  easing  Hol- 
lywood's shortage  of  Investment  capital. 
There's  some  que.stion  as  to  how  many  of 
the  tyros  will  find  themselves  backing  hits, 
but  the  basic  idea  looks  sound.  As  in  pre- 
vious periods  of  economic  slowdown,  the 
outlook  for  the  movies  currently  appears  to 
be — If  not  exactly  super-colossal — at  least 
relatively  bri<;ht.  The  studios  are  making 
money,  not  by  diversifying  Into  other  busi- 
nesses or  selling  their  real  estate,  but  by 
making  movies. 

True,  some  firms  are  suffering  from  the 
impact  of  towering  Interest  rates.  Motion 
picture  companies  perennially  are  in  hock 
to  the  banks  for  sums  ranging  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions,  fo  today's  high  borrow- 
ing costs  eat  heavily  into  earnings.  For  those 
able  to  finance  their  own  production,  how- 
ever, a  lively  market  for  entertainment  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  to  realize  peak  profits. 
Not  only  are  customers  flocking  to  theater 
box  ollices  all  over  the  world,  but  also  tele- 
vision is  clamoring  for  more  and  better  film 
fare.  A  few  Cassandras  fear  that  returning 
prosperity  will  encourage  Hollywood  once 
more  to  splurge  on  super-flops  like  "Cleo- 
patra," "Hello  Dolly."  and  "Tora  Tora  Tora." 
which  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin  four 
or  fi.ve  years  ago.  But  the  moguls  now  man- 
aging the  dream  factories  insist  that  the 
higher-budget  pictures  now  being  produced 
Justify  their  cost  on  a  risk-reward  basis.  In 
any  case,  new  "saturation"  promotion  tech- 
nlqtics  can  turn  even  an  artistic  blooper 
like  "The  Great  Gatsby'  into  a  box-office 
smash. 

It  is  true,  as  Norton  Simon  points  out. 
that  short  of  getting  involved  in  a  tax- 
shelter  film  syndicate  it  is  di.Ticult  for  an 
investor  to  find  a  pure  play  in  the  movies. 
Of  the  major  studios.  Paramount  is  now  a 
subsidiary  of  Gulf  &  Western,  while  United 
Artists  is  part  of  Transameiica.  Metro-Go'id- 
vyn-Mayer.  about  50';  controlled  by  finan- 
cier Kirk  Kerkorian,  has  gone  oi'.t  of  the 
flhn  distribution  business  and  plans  to  limit 
its  production  to  between  four  and  eight 
pic  Hires  per  year:  the  MGM  Grand  Hotel  in 
las  Vegas  now  accounts  for  most  of  earn- 
ings. Le.ss  than  a  quater  of  Walt  Disney  s 
revenues  are  derived  from  film  rentals:  the 
buH:  comes  from  Disney  World  in  Florida 
and  Disneyland  in  Southern  California. 
Warner  Communications  boasts  interests  in 
banking,  cable  television,  publishing  and 
parking  lois.  along  v.ith  a  sizeable  portfolio 
of  utility  securities,  to  dilute  its  movie 
earnings;  the  later,  however,  are  getting  a 
lift  this  year  from  the  phenomenal  success 
Ol   "The  Exorcisi,"  a  Warner  rclea.se. 


RECORD  film  rentals 

Only  20th  Century-Fox,  Columbia  Pic- 
tures and  MCA,  among  the  major  studios, 
still  count  on  the  movies  for  most  of  their 
profits.  At  MCA,  slightly  over  half  came 
from  Universal  Studios  last  year,  but  the 
proportion  Is  rising  this  year  because  of  "The 
Sting"  and  other  big  hits,  plus  a  full  13 
hours  per  week  of  prime  time  televistoa 
programming.  MCA  President  Lev,-  Wasser- 
man  say;  both  his  co:npany  and  Warner  will 
surpass  the  all-time  record  of  $167  million  in 
film  rentals  for  one  company  in  a  single  year. 
Smaller  publicly-held  niovie  makers  and 'or 
distributors  include  Avro  (Embassy  Pic- 
tures). Allied  iiriist-s.  Filrnways,  Artists 
Enter' ainment  Con.pkx,  Cinema  5  anrl 
Cinerama. 

E.irnings  of  movie  makers  (see  accom- 
p.inying  table)  generally  have  been  in  a  -ii- 
Ing  trend  this  year,  although  some  firms, 
for  ^arying  reisons,  reported  unfavorable 
comparisons  with  last  year.  As  noted  earlier. 
20th  Century-Fox  showed  lower  first-half 
net  because  of  the  effect  of  "The  Poseidon 
Adventure"  release  last  year.  Mr.  Smith  lool--: 
for  a  strong  second  half,  which  could  boost 
operating  earnings  above  last  year's  90  cents 
per  share. 

Nine-month  results  at  Walt  Disney  were 
adversely  affected  by  the  gasoline  shortage, 
which  in  the  second  quarter  caused  a  17^. 
drop  in  attendance  at  Disney  World,  the 
firm's  big  amusement  park  in  Florida.  Dis- 
neyland in  Southern  California  fell  off  less 
sliarply.  apparently  because  of  its  proxiTiity 
to  Los  At:geles;  company  officials  say  locil 
people  went  to  the  park  in  greater  number?. 
offsetting  the  decline  in  tourist  revenue^;. 
In  any  case.  President  Cardon  Walker  say^ 
that  attendance  at  both  parks  picked  up  as 
soon  as  the  gas  crisis  abated.  Aided  by  price 
increases  of  8-12 '^  at  Disneyland  a:.d 
13-15'.  at  Disney  World,  plus  record  film 
rentals,  the  firm  .^hould  have  a  "good  year.  ' 
Mr.  Walker  says.  Street  estimates  of  $1.55 
per  share,  down  from  $1.67  in  fiscal  '7.3, 
pi-oijably  will  need  to  be  revised  up.vard. 

BETTER  20TT)M  LINE 


Gross  revenues 

Ear.iKi 

fs  nei 

(millioiis) 

sliaie 

1974 

1973 

1974 

1973 

Ailiecl  Aitiiisi 

$14.6 

$15.2 

$0.32 

$0.37 

Avco  -_ 

329.  S 

319.1 

.96 

-12.97 

Columbia  K 

187.4 

159.9 

« 10. 33 

.  12. 29 

Walt  Disney* 

279.3 

25S.3 

.95 

l.PO 

Filmways^ - 

51.8 

38.5 

52 

.32 

Cull  &  Western' 

1, 6S5. 3 

1.376.8 

4.26 

3.3S 

MCA- 

305.6 

160.0 

3.01 

1.50 

MGM^ 

174.9 

118.9 

3.26 

45 

20th  Cent-Fox  i 

U6.3 

126.1 

.38 

.59 

1  9  mo  to  Mat.  30. 

6  mo  to  June  30. 

Deficit. 

•  9  mo  to  June  30. 

■  9  mo  to  Way  31. 

•  9  mo  to  Apr.  30. 

•  40  wee^s  lo  June  9 

i-VIL    SHIR  IT 

Po.'.:ing  box-office  receipts  fr.'>m  "The  Ev- 
orc'si" — it  grc.sed  over  S65  mUlion  before 
rencliing  neighborhood  theaters — helped  lo 
boost  gross  revenues  of  Warner  Communica- 
tions 30';  in  the  first  half,  but  the  gain  in 
net  was  less  than  B'',  ,  largely  dtie  to  the  in- 
fluence of  av  evil  spirit  the  company  was 
unable  to  exorcise — high  inteve-st  rates.  Ac 
the  end  of  1973.  the  company  had  $267  mi.- 
lion  in  long-term  debt  outstanding.  The  per- 
share  gain  v,as  hiked  to  26 ■.  Ma  WariiA's 
purchase  of  four  million  shares  of  its  ov.n 
stocV:.  Siv.ce  it  paid  nn  average  $15.26  for  the 
shares,  as  against  their  current  market  value 
of  .sr.  that  maneuver  was  not  wh.^lly  advan- 
tagernis.  For  the  fviU  year.  Sutro  &  Co..  a 
brokerage  firm  that  follous  the  Indu.'-try,  es- 
1  imates  Warr-.er  earnings  at  S2.75  per  .-hare, 
agaii;.-.t  !(>2.'.i6  m  ;'J73. 
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MOM  also  has  been  birring  up  some  or  Its 
common  stock  via  a  teoUer  offer  which  ex- 
pired Augiist  g.  Three  dollars  in  cash  and 
$23  principal  amount  oj  10%  subordinated 
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debentures  were  offered]  tor  each  share  of 
common,  recently  eelliig  in  the  $14-415 
range.  About  1.25  milliai  shares  were  ten- 
dered, of  which  1.05  mluion  were  accepted, 
including  600,000  from]  Mr.  Kerkorlan.  A 
stockholder  suit  filed  LtleT  the  com  ,.ny 
made  its  tender  offer  ch*ges  that  It  was  an 
illegal  attempt  to  ball  oii  Mr.  Kerkorlan,  all 
of  wh06e  shares  are  pledged  to  the  lank  of 
America  as  security  for  lian-s,  and  .asks  that 
It  be  enjoined. 

PAYLESS  rv 
The  prosuectas  Issued  n  connection  with 
the  offering  shows  that  ih  the  40  weeks  to 
June  8,  MOM'S  motion  p  cture  earnings,  at 
$6.4  million,  were  nearly  c  ouble  tliose  of  the 
comparable  1973  period.  Jowevcr.  that  sum 
was  sliglitly  less  than  th4  company's  Inter- 
est expense  for  the  perlo<t  and  over  80%  of 
the  $18.2  mUlion  pre-tax  net  for  the  period 
came  from  the  Las  Vegas  IJotel  aiid  gambling 
c.  eratlon.  Those  earnings  fcould  be  somewhat 
reduced  If  a  reserve  of  [$2.35  mUllon  for 
losses  on  $9.6  million  (a.-:  o '  May  31 )  of  credit 
extended  to  gambling  custc  mers  proves  inade- 
quate. Gambling  debis  afe  not  legally  col- 
lectible, but  Las  Vegas  t*isina-,  historically 
have  had  good  luck  in  persuading  losers  to 
pay  up. 

A  rescue  operation  moi<nted  at  Columbia 
Pictures  a  year  ago.  after  t^e  company  posted 
a  $50  mUllon  deficit  for  fi*;al  '73.  appears  to 
be  enjoying  some  succes^  Sutro  estimates 
that  the  firm  will  report  earnings  from  oper- 
ations of  15  cents  per  sl^are  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  The  cl^ef  drain  on  earn- 
ings, a  closed-circuit  pa|r  television  net- 
work for  hotels,  was  sold  to  Time  Inc.  in 
May.  for  about  $4  mil  Ho*  (Columbia  had 
pumped  about  $25  million  Into  It),  and  the 
write-down  on  that  deal  will  mean  an  over- 
all net  loss  for  the  year  cfc  about  30  cents 
per  share,  it  Is  estimated.  Prssldent  Alan  J. 
HirschfleM,  who  formerly  v  as  with  the  Wall 
Street  firm  of  Allen  &  Co.,  i  as  brought  in  to 
save  Columbia.  He  notes  tnat  It  K  starting 

off  fiscal  '75  with  a  top  box-  >fEce  attrnction 

"For  Pete's  Sake."  starrin ;  Barbara  Strei- 
sand—and that  debt  has  been  trimmed  from 
$160  million  to  $142  mUllor .  If  Interest  rates 
come  down,  Columbia  coul^  turn  the  corner 
decisively  this  year. 

By  far  Uie  biggest  earnings  galr.s  in  Holly- 
wood this  year  are  being  ^scored  bv  MCA, 
chiefly  because  of  "The  Sfinf."  which  Mr. 
Wassermnn  says  will  gross  t>ver  $100  million 

to  become  one  of  the  top  10|hlis  of  all  time 

"maybe  In  the  top  five."  WiJh  a  full  schedule 
of  major  releases  coming  fup  for  fall  and 
winter,  Mr.  Wasserman  seei  no  letdown.  Re- 
garding Street  estimates  of]  $5  per  share  for 
the  full  year,  he  says:  'I  th  iik  that  figure  Is 
on  the  conservative  side."  5o  far  this  year 
MCA  has  prepaid  $30  million  of  its  long- 
term  debt,  reducing  the  tttal  cut.standlne 
to  $G4  million.  [ 

Do  rave  studio  earnings  rdports  mean  that 
Hollywood,  at  long  Lost,  is  fctaging  a  come- 
back? Such  a  conclusion  m|y  be  premature 
but  certainly  the  current  ujjswlng  in  movie 
Attendance  is  the  most  Imiiresslve  and  sus- 
tained of  any  since  tclevi«on  began  seri- 
ously to  erode  box  office  recapts  in  the  early 
•Fifties.  According  to  Varletj.  the  "Show  Biz 
Bible,"  the  revival  began  (last  Decemb«r 
when  both  "The  Exorcist"  4nd 
hit  the  marquees,  and  wa.=; 


The  Sting" 

^         -         .         -    fetlll  picking  up 

steam  through  July,  when  b(  x-omce  recelnts 


covered   by    the 
y     recorded    a 


:n    the   24   major   markets 

paper's     computerized    surv 

"boffo"  $41.8  million  In  four  \leeks.  compared 

with  $43.7  million  for  a  fi\,-t-week  July  In 

1973.    For   the    first   seven   i  lontlis   of    this 

year.  Variety  shows  domestl:  box  office  un 

20',i  ^  ^ 


UNDERSTATED   CASE 

MCA's  Lew  Wasserman,  who  heads  the  As- 
sociation of  Motion  Picture  &  Television  Pro- 
ducers, Insists  that  Variety  understates  the 
case.  He  says  film  rentals  of  the  major  studios 
(in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets)  were 
up   more   than   60%    in   the  first  half.   "Of 
course,  some  of  the  smaller  companies  may 
not  be  doing  as  well."  Mr.  Wasserman  smiles, 
adding:    "Our  own  rentals  were  up  268%." 
A  number  of  factors,  including  inflation, 
account  for  the  box-office  surge.  Variety  fig- 
ures admission  prices  are  up  about  6';  ,  leav- 
ing a  real  gain  of  22';   In  attendance.  Movie 
makers,    for    the    most   part,    say    improved 
product   is   "pulling   'em   In."  Besides   "The 
Exorcist"  and  "The  Stlng.  "  they  point  to  hits 
like  "American  Graffiti"  (MCA),  "For  Pete's 
Sake,"  "The  Golden  Voyage  of  Snibad,"  "The 
Lords   cf   PlEtbush"    (all   Columbia*,   "Dirty 
Mary  and  Crazy  Larry."  "Spys."  "Claudlne  " 
(all   Fox),   "Hcrbie  Rides   Again"    (Disney), 
"The    Great    Gatsby,"    "Chinatown"    (Para- 
mount), "Blazing  Saddles"  and  "BUlle  Jack" 
(Warner)  as  being  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
box-office  lift.  Revivals  of  "Butch  Cassidy  and 
the   Sundance   Kid"    (Pox),   "2001,   A   Space 
Odyssey  "  (MGM)  and  "Mary  Poppins"  (Dis- 
ney) also  have  been  doing  extremely  well.  Ac- 
cording to  Lew  Wasserman.  when  the  public 
Is  pleased  by  a  few  pictures,  attendance  Jumps 
even  at  films  which  are  less  popular. 

If  better  movies  are  coming  out  of  the 
Hollywood  dream  factories.  It  may  be  because 
more  money  is  going  Into  their  production. 
After  a  number  of  costly  failures  in  the 
1969-70  era.  studios  generally  began  trying 
to  limit  their  risks  by  holding  production 
costs  on  any  one  film  to  $2  million  or  less, 
but  that  tactic  wasn't  particularly  success- 
ful. James  Aubrey,  then  president  of  MOM. 
wa.s  the  foremost  advocate  of  the  under-$2 
million  rule,  and  he  watched  MGM's  operat- 
ing profits  skid  from  $19  million  In  1971 
to  $3  million  last  year.  Mr.  Aubrey  recently 
resigned,  to  be  succeeded  by  Frank  E.  Rosen- 
felt,  formerly  the  firms  general  counsel. 
Meanwhile,  "The  Poseidon  Adventure."  on 
which  20th  Century-Fox  spent  $4.5  million, 
grossed  a  socko  $143  million,  and  large  pro- 
duction budgets  promptly  come  Into  vogue 
again.  •The  Toweraig  Inferno,"  a  soon-to- 
be-released  spectacular,  cost  $12.5  million. 
However,  Fox  and  Warner  made  it  as  a  Joint 
venture  in  order  to  spread  the  risk. 

ESCAPIST    FARE 

Studio  executives  are  convinced  the  energy 
crisis  and  the  subsequent  rise  in  gasoline 
prices  have  given  movie  attendance  a  lift. 
People,  particularly  In  Europe,  where  gas 
now  costs  $1.65  a  gallon,  are  thought  to  be 
seeking  out  forms  of  entertainment  other 
than  Joy-riding  In  cars.  Mr.  Wasserman  also 
thln!:s  the  movies  have  provided  a  welcome 
relief  for  Americans  fed  up  with  bad  news 
out  of  Washlnjrton.  Pointing  out  that  the 
greatest  heyday  of  the  motion  picture  Indus- 
try was  during  the  Depression,  the  MCA 
chief  thinUs  Hollywood  will  thrive  during 
the  recession  into  which  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries  now  are  heading.  Moves  are  still 
cheap— the  average  admission  price  Is  under 
$1.90— and  offer,  If  only  for  a  few  hours 
escape  from  reality. 

If  the  movie  maker;;  are  pulling  audiences 
away  frcm  the  tube  with  their  Improved 
film  fare,  they  are  also  profiting  from  tele- 
vision's efforts  to  recapture  those  same  au- 
diences. As  Ulustrated  by  last  month's  c-eal 
in  which  NBC  v.!!!  pay  Paramount  $10  mil- 
\\>->n.  for  a  one-time  showing  of  "The  God- 
father," ihe  networks  are  biddli.g  hig.ier  and 
Mi;her  prices  for  recent  Hollywood  output. 

More  importantly,  after  years  of  pretend- 
ing to  Ignore  its  electronic  rival.  Hollywood 
finally  is  learning  to  use  television  astutely 
to  sell  its  product.  Via  a  technique  called 
'■foiu--v',a!)inir.'  the  major  distributors  are 
prcinoting  selected  filmj  with  "saturation" 
TV  advertising.  Until  recently,  only  Walt  Dis- 


ney  had  had  any  success  with  TV  promotion 
of  films,  via  Its  weekly  programs;  other  ex- 
hibitors, in  the  words  of  a  Warner  Brothers 
execuUve.  "simply  hoped  that  if  we  didn't 
support  TV  it  would  dry  up  and  go  away  " 
The  use  of  TV  commercials  to  promote  filnis 
seemed  uneconomic  because,  normally  a 
given  film  wouldn't  l>e  playing  Ui  enoueh 
theaters  at  oiie  time. 

With  four-walling,  however,  that  handicap 
Is  overcome.  The  normal  method  of  dlstribu- 
tion,  wherein  films  are  leased  to  exhibitors 
for  a  share.  usuaUy  30%,  of  the  gross  box- 
office  take,  results  in  sparse  market  penetra- 
tlon  because  theater  owners  want  excluslvitv 
Under  the  new  technique,  the  distributor 
leases  a  large  number  of  theaters  In  a  mar- 
ket (the  "four  walls"),  pays  the  owners  a  flat 
fee.  and  sliows  his  picture  In  all  of  them 
simultaneously.  Patrons  are  enticed  by  means 
of  a  whirlwind  TV  and  newspaper  ad 
campaign. 

First  tried  witli  a  pair  of  low-budget  na- 
ture films,  "American  Wilderness  "  and  "Cry 
of  the  Wild."  four-walling  turned  them  into 
smash  box-offlce  hits.  Then  Warner  Brothers 
used  it  for  a  re-release  of  a  1971  film.  "Billy 
Jack. "  which  had  met  with  a  mediocre  re- 
sponse In  its  first  go-around.  With  a  take 
in  Variety's  24  metropolitan  markets  of  $13  8 
muhon.  it  now  ranks  fifteenth  among  tl,e 
00  top-grossing  films  of  the  year  and  has 
.spurred  others  to  try  four-walling. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  have  not 
always  been  happy.  Warner  Brothers"  four- 
wall  campaign  In  New  York  on  behalf  of  "The 
Exorcist"  was  termed  disappointing,  and 
most  distributors  now  will  be  reluctant  to 
use  the  technique  where  the  film  Is  a  hit 
without  It.  Moreover,  the  industry  is  fearful 
that  the  Justice  Department  will  rule  four- 
walling  a  violation  of  the  1949  Paramount 
decree  barring  movie  producers  from  operat- 
ing theaters.  Hence.  20th  Ccnturv-Fox  not- 
ably, is  experimenting  with  other  methods 
of  lining  up  sufficient  theaters  for  saturation 
ad  campclgrs  without  actually  leasing  the 
houses.  Studio  chiefs  all  recognize  In  any 
■-•ase,  that  TV  commercials  can  build  theater 
box  office  phenomenally,  and  they  plan  to 
make  more  use  of  the  medium. 


P.'.RTICIPATION   DEALS 

Hollywood's  other  innovation  of  the  mo- 
ment is  co-financing  of  muvie  production, 
faky-hlgh  mterest  rates  are  taking  most  of 
the  profit  out  of  movle-maklng  wher*  con- 
ventional bank  financing  is  used,  and  the 
studios'  need  for  alternate  sources  of  capital 
has  been  matched  by  Investors'  search  for 
more  lucrative  (than  the  stock  market) 
places  to  put  their  money.  The  upshot:  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  invested  in  ta-:- 
sheltercd  film  participation  deals. 

How  the  participation  deals  work  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  ""The  Great  Gatsby," 
a  Paramount  release  which,  despite  the 
groans  of  critics,  now  is  expected  to  gross 
aix)ut  $35  million  worldwide  and  yield  Its 
outside  "angels'"  a  handsome  return.  The 
latter  were  mostly  clients  of  a  Chicago  lawyer 
named  Burton  Kanter,  who  has  put  together 
a  number  of  movie  participation  deals.  To 
finance  Gatsby.  a  limited  partnership  called 
Fitz  Service  Co.  was  set  up  to  raise  $18 
mUlion  of  the  $6  0  mUllon  projected  cost; 
18  participations  were  sold  for  $100,000  each, 
aU  to  Uivestors  in  50%-70'-„  tax  brackets. 
The  remaining  $4.8  million  was  borrowed 
from  a  New  York  bank  by  Paramount  on  a 
non-recourse  basis  and  advanced  to  FItz  as 
the  prcxlucing  company. 

Since  the  entire  $6.6  million  was  spent  In 
1973  for  production  of  the  film,  with  no  In- 
come, the  partnership  could  show  that 
amount  as  a  loss  for  the  year.  A  partner  in 
a  107,  tax  bracket,  on  an  outlay  of  $100,000, 
could  shelter  $242,000  of  Income.  Profits  from 
the  film,  to  be  sure,  must  be  reported  as  ordi- 
nary Income,   but   the  $10.2  million   which 
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PItz  Is  due  to  receive  will  be  spread  over  five 
years. 


MIXED  REVIEWS 

Some  Hollywood  studios,  notably  MCA, 
scorn  co-financing.  "If  It's  a  risk  that  should 
be  taken.  we"ll  take  It,"  says  Mr.  Wasserman. 
-If  we're  right  we  want  to  reap  all  the  bene- 
fit";." On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hirshfied  con- 
cedes that  co-flnanclng  has  been  the  salva- 
tion of  Columbia.  Nearly  half  of  the  com- 
pany's current  $38-$42  million  production 
program  Is  being  co-financed. 

However,  for  the  Individual  Investor  in- 
trigued by  the  potential  of  co-fiiianclng.  the 
word  is  caution.  It  comes  from  Neil  Balzer  of 
the  Hollywood  office  of  Alexander  Grant  & 
Co.,  certified  public  accountants,  who  has 
investigated  innumerable  such  deals  for 
clients.  He  points  out  that  in  reality  movie 
participations  aren't  tax  shelters  at  all,  but 
only  tax  deferrals.  The  profits  are  taxable  as 
ordinary  inome  In  later  years.  Moreover,  pit- 
falls are  plentiful.  Investors  should  be 
especially  wary  of  going  into  any  co-flnanc- 
lng deal  unless  the  general  partner  has  ob- 
tained a  completion  bond  guaranteeing  that 
the  film  will  be  made  on  schedule  and  unless 
Ironclad  contracts  have  been  signed  for  dis- 
tribution. Even  If  those  conditions  are  ful- 
filled, the  Investor  still  is  likely  to  come  out 
on  the  short  end.  "For  you  to  make  money, 
the  film  has  got  to  earn  a  profit,  regardless 
of  the  tax  aspects,"  Mr.  Balzer  emphasizes. 
"Jiist  remember  that  only  about  one  In  20 
of  the  films  Hollywood  cr«inks  out  ever  makes 
back  its  production  cost." 


REJUVENATION  OP  PHH^ADELPHIA'S 
GARMENT  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg^ 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ETT.RERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
step  toward  the  rejuvenation  of  Phil- 
adelphia's garment  industry  was  taken 
Monday  morning,  September  30,  with 
the  start  of  construction  of  a  unique 
garment  center  in  the  center  of  the  city. 

The  multipurpose  six-story  building  at 
Eighth  and  Arch  Streets  will  be  the  first 
built  for  the  needle- trades  in  Philadel- 
phia in  46  years. 

The  center  marks  another  step  in  the 
city's  long-range  program  to  revive  the 
garment  industry  which  has  lost  15,000 
jobs  in  the  last  decade. 

William  Ross,  manager  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Dress  Joint  Board  and  vice 
president  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union,  said: 

Philadelphia  is  the  first  city  to  try  any- 
thing like  this  and  v,e  are  able  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  good  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  City  Administration,  labor  and 
management,  and  the  financial  community. 

The  $5  million  garment  center  will 
hold  ground  floor  commercial  shops  and 
upper  floor  office  and  manufacturing 
space.  It  will  be  unique  in  pro\'iding  a 
day-care  facility  for  the  employees'  ciiil- 
dren,  a  job  training  section  rim  by  the 
industry  itself,  and  a  health  care  Ui.it 
operated  by  the  ILGWU. 

The  handsome  garment  center  v.ill  be 
adjacent  to  the  most  historic  neighbor- 
hood in  the  Nation — Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  and  Society  Hill. 

Construction  of  the  center  is  to  start 
i:nmediately  and  completion  is  antici- 
pated in  12  months.  The  Philadelphia 
Redevelopment  Authority  made  the  site 
available  and  Continental  Bank  agreed 
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to  finance  the  project  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Philadelphia  Industrial  Develw- 
ment  Corp.  The  Thomas  McCloskey  Co. 
will  build  the  structure.  Office  tenants 
are  being  solicited  and  industrial  ten- 
ants have  leased  space  in  the  center. 

Mayor  Prank  L.  Rizzo  announced  the 
formation  of  the  joint  administration- 
labor-management  civic  program  to  re- 
store the  city's  ailing  garment  industry 
last  June  when  the  Philadelphia  Gar- 
ment Industry  Board  was  formed.  The 
52-member  board  is  a  private,  nonprofit 
coalition  of  industry,  labor,  government, 
ard  civic  leaders. 

The  Board's  revitalization  program 
called  for  immediate  environmental  and 
securit.v  improvements  of  the  garment 
districts  in  Philadelphia  and  construc- 
tion of  the  unique  garment  center. 

The  first  step  in  the  rejuvenation  proc- 
ess involved  the  creation  of  Garment 
Square  last  September.  The  Square, 
bounded  by  Broad  Street,  Lehigh  and 
Glenwood  Avenues,  was  restored  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  city  agencies  and 
area  manufacturers. 

Expanded  police  protection  was  pro- 
vided  to  the  Square,   with  canine   and 
mounted  patrols.  Subway  stations  were 
refurbished  and  new  lighting  installed 
on  the  streets. 

The  garment  Industry,  manufacturing 
men's  and  women's  clothing  and  acces- 
sories, is  Philadelphia's  largest  single 
blue-collar  employer,  with  6.5  percent  of 
all  city  jobs.  However,  employment  in 
the  industry  has  plummeted  from  62,000 
jobs  in  1966  to  47,000  in  1974.  Ross  said: 

This  does  not  reflect  a  decline  in  the  In- 
dustry's basic  viability. 

Mayor  Rizzo  said : 

The  fact  is.  some  businesses  folded  or  fled 
because  their  neighborhoods  deteriorated, 
and  other  owners  retired  ./hen  moved  by 
redevelopment. 

The  Philadelphia  Garment  Industry 
Board  was  formed  at  a  meeting  spon- 
sored by  the  Greater  Philadeilphia  Move- 
ment, which  helped  to  coordinate  CLforts 
between  the  industry  and  financial  in- 
stitutions in  Philadelphia.  The  GPM  was 
instrumental,  some  20  years  ago,  in  the 
development  of  the  Pood  rfistribution 
Center,  an  international  model  for  fcod 
marketing. 

Philadelphia's  garment  industry  re- 
vitalization program  was  initiated  in 
1971  by  James  Mahoney,  business  agent 
for  the  Dress  Joint  Board;  James  Mar- 
tin, executive  director  of  the  Old  Phila- 
delphia Development  Corp.;  and  Joseph 
Egan,  Jr.,  director  of  commercial  client 
relations,  Pliiladelphia  IiidustrirJ  Devel- 
opment Corp. 


PROPOSED  FEDERAL  GASOLINE 
TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man for  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza>,  is 
recognbcd  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
body knows  what  has  happened  to  gaso- 
line prices  this  year.  Now  serious  pro- 
posals are  being  made  to  incresise  its 
cost  a.stronornically  by  imposing  an  ad- 
ditional Federal  tax  of  20  to  30  cents  per 
gallon. 


These  proposals  may  be  serious,  but 
they  are  also  preposterous.  They  would 
place  a  heavy  burden  on  people  least 
capable  of  bearing  it,  on  men  and  women 
who  must  use  their  automobiles  in  their 
work  or  to  get  to  and  from  work  and 
on  the  greater  majority  of  low-income 
people. 

In  the  .south  Texas  area  I  represent, 
citizens  have  responded  wholeheartedly 
to  the  need  for  conser\ing  fuel.  When  the 
gasoline  shortage  was  at  its  worst,  they 
extended  the  utmost  cooperation  to  the 
varied  energy  conservation  programs 
set  up  by  the  Government. 

Now  they  are  faced  with  the  threat 
that  their  restraint  will  be  met  by  an  un- 
conscionable increase  in  the  Federal  tax 
on  the  gasoline  they  must  have  for  their 
everyday  needs.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
turn  back  this  threat.  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  heed  what  President  Ford  said 
as  recently  as  August  10 — that  even  a 
10-cent-a-gallon  increase  in  the  gaso- 
line tax  would  be  "exorbitant,  unwise, 
and  unnecessary."  It  would  indeed  be 
cruel  to  burden  the  working  people  and 
the  poor  with  the  full  responsibility  of 
the  Nation's  problem  with  fuel  .short- 
ages. Rationing,  as  distasteful  as  it 
might  be,  would  be  more  just  and 
equitable  under  the  circumstances.  All 
would  share  in  the  task. 


MR.  NIXON'S  TRANSITION  BUDGET' 
WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WHH  THE 
MONEY? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Daniel.son)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DATJIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, during  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  request, 
H.R.  16900,  I  observed  that,  despite  my 
best  efforts,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  from 
any  available  source  an  itemization  of  the 
proposed  transition  budget  for  fonner 
President  Nixon.  Such  an  itemization 
was  not  set  forth  in  the  bill,  nor  in  the 
accompanying  report.  No.  93-1378,  nor 
were  the  figures  given  in  the  debate. 

Following  my  comments,  which  ap- 
pear at  page  33608  of  the  October  2, 
1974,  Congressional  Record,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison)  di- 
rected my  attention  to  the  transcript  of 
the  hearings  which  were  conducted  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Treasuiy- 
Postal  Service-General  Government  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1974.  I  have  great  respect  for 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  who  is  now 
retiring  after  serving  with  distinction  in 
this  body  since  the  85th  Congress. 

I  have  read  through  the  referred-to 
appropriation  subcommittee  hearings  in 
search  of  an  itemization  of  the  Nixon 
transition  budget,  and  have  found  that 
the  hearings  on  the  proposed  transiLicn 
budgst  begin  at  page  649  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings.  Therein,  on  page  664,  there 
appears  a  table  of  the  proposed  transi- 
tion budget  submitted  by  the  General 
Services  Administration.  It  can,  at  best, 
be  described  as  a  "categorization"  rather 
than  an  "itemization."  It  is  as  follows: 
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General  Services  At  ministratiox 
Proposed  transition  bud  jet,  Aug.  9,  19 
June  30,  lp75 
compensation    (effective 

1974) 


Dec.    19 

Overtime    

TSenellts    

Travel    

Printing    

OiRce  supplies 
CoinmunicatlonE  telephoi^ 

(through  Feb.  29.  1975 

Postage    

Equipment    

Total    - 


S171.000 
15,000 
12.000 
15.000 
8.000 
67.  000 

37,  000 
75,  000 
55.000 

450,  000 


Where,  as  here,  the  fv  iids  requested  for 
appropriation  are  rei  erred  to  under 
such  general  headings  as  •travel"  and 
"equipment,"  tlie  Membfers  of  this  House, 
and  the  taxpayers,  are  lief  t  in  the  dark 
This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  seman- 
tics. During  tlie  coui.sef  of  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  the  following  exchange 
took  place  between  thei  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Sla^k)  and  General 
Services  Administrator  Arthur  F.  Samp- 
son, regarding  the  $55.0  JO  appropriation 
request  for  'equipment'  : 

Mr.  &LACK.  I  want  to  kn<  v.*  your  breakdown 
of  the  $55,000.  Di-t  you  pull  it  out  of  the  alr> 

Mr.  Sampson.  We  did  r  ui  jiinl:e  a  break- 
down item  by  item. 

The  itemization  whi«  ii  I  souslit  yes- 
terday is  a  "breakdowr  item  by  item." 
which,  in  Mr.  E.impson";  cwn  v>ords,  v/as 
not  made. 

Also,  tlie  calegorizatic  n  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  hearings  (;oes  not  contain 
the  same  dollar  amountj  which  were  set 
forth  in  H.R.  1G900,  atid  which  were 
voted  upon  yesterday.  The  categoriza- 
tion of  expenditures  stfomitted  by  the 
General  Services  Admjlnistration  and 
printed  in  the  hearingsj  but  not  in  the 
Committee  Report  No.  9i-1378,  totals  up 
to  $450,000.  whereas  the  amount  set 
forth  in  the  bill  is  $245, (Joo.  a  difference 
of  $205,000.  So  even  to  the  extent  that 
the  categorization  in  the!  hearings  might 
have  been  considered  a^  accurate  de- 
scription of  how  the  njoney  would  be 
spent,  it  now  has  been  Superseded  and 
rendered  obsolete  by  the^Changed  level  in 
funding  recommended  b.t  the  committee. 

I  am  not  recounting  ti 
day  for  the  purpose  of  si 
hair  or  quibbling  over  hij 
sands  of  dollars.  The 
have  been  very   generot 
Presidents.   They  do  n< 
Cliief  Executives,  who  h< 
talents  and  energies  towards  improving 
tlie  Nation,  to  spend  thfir  years  of  re- 
tirement in  poverty  or  disgrace. 

But  Richard  Nixon  Uft  office  under 
circumstances  vastly  different  from  any 
change  of  power  which  his  ever  occurred 
in  our  Nation's  history:  fcircumstances  I 
need  not  recouni  at  thi.^time.  Suffice  It 
to  say  that  the  Amcricai 
inclined  to  be  prodigal  ii 
tax  money  under  these 
.-^nd  they  are  entitled  to 
ing  of  how  their  money 
half  of  former  Piesident 


kese  matters  to- 
ilitting  hanks  of 
jndreds  of  thou- 
lerican  people 
is  with  former 
it  wish  former 
ve  devoted  their 


people  are  not 
I  lavishing  their 

circumstances, 
Istrict  account- 
fs  spent  on  be- 
lixon. 
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man  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  Is  rec- 
'^  -      ognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  significant  column  on  early  childhood 
education  written  by  Albert  Shanker, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers. 

Mr.  Shanker  argues  that  efforts  to  ex- 
pand the  day  care,  educational,  and  other 
services  for  young  children,  must  take 
full  advantage  of  the  ability  of  the  public 
school  systems  to  administer  and  operate 
such  programs. 

Mr.  Shanker.  therefore,  is  joining  other 
distinguished  leaders  of  American  educa- 
tion, such  as  Terrell  Bell.  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  Edwin  Martin. 
Associate  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the 
Bureau    of    Education   for   the   Handi- 
capped, in  advocating  an  expanded  role 
for  the  public  school  system  in  providing 
early  childhood  education  programs. 
The  article  to  which  I  refer  follows: 
|Piom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  8,  1974] 
Earlv  Childhood  Educ.\tion  Is  a  Jcu  t  or  the 
Public  Schools 
(By  Albert  Shanlser) 
In   1971   former  President  Nixon  vetoed  a 
bill  which  would  have  provided  care  for  pre- 
school children.  But  the  setback  he  dealt  a 
worthy  movement  was  only  temporary.  Senti- 
inent  continues  to  grow  for  a  major  federal 
effort  to  provide  child  care  and  e.irly  child- 
hood education.  The  demand  for  such  a  pro- 
gram stems  from  many  considerations,  two 
of  which  are  most  important     Inst,  that  the 
early  childhood  years  are  the  period  in  which 
the  intellectual  development  of  children  can 
most  elTectively  be  aided,  and  seco'id.  that, 
early  childliood  services  are  xirgently  needed 
by  mothers  wlio  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  pri- 
vate  services    but   deserve  what    well-to-do 
women  now  enjoy— the  fi-eedom  to  puisue  a 
career.  Early  childhood  projects  are  already 
being  funded  under  the  1970  Educaiion  of  the 
Handicapped  Act.  Early  this  summer  a  major 
bill  in  this  field  was  Introduced  by  Senators 
Walter  F.  Mondale  (D-Minn.)  and  J?cob  Jav- 
its  (R-N.Y.)  and  Repieientatjve  John  Drade- 
mns  (D-Ind.) .  Known  as  the  Child  and  Fam- 
ily Services  Act  of  1974,  the  biU  will  surely 
gener.Tte  sisnldcant  legislative  action  in  the 
ne.xt  session  of  Congress. 

As  v.-e  move  toward  a  comprehensive  early 
clUlUhood  profrram,  it  is  important  that  some 
of  tlie  shortcomings  of  earlier  legislation  be 
avoided.  Programs  such  as  Head  Start  and 
tlie  Joi>  Corps  suffered  greatly  as  a  result  of 
polliirul  compiomLces  in  which  many  difTer- 
eat  public,  private,  profit  and  non-profit 
aticncies  won  govcrDme.-it  contracts  for  the 
needed  services.  The  same  helter-skelter  pat- 
tern IS  already  evident  in  the  grants  for 
projects  to  aid  the  handicapped,  with  spon- 
.sors  as  diver.ie  as  the  University  of  Colorado, 
the  balvatiun  Army  of  Honolulu.  La  Ra?a  (a 
mlliiant  Chicauo  organization)  and  the  Mis- 
ter Rogers'  Neighborhood  television  pro- 
gram. Since  the  Mouc'iue-Javlts-Brademas 
Bill  al.so  provides  for  a  broad  range  of  spon- 
;-.oring  agencies  twith  limits  greater  than 
heretofore  on  the  private  profit-making  sec- 
tor) some  warnings  recently  voiced  by  Edwin 
W.  Martin.  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
llie  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped should  be  studied  carefully  before 
we  move  further  ahead.  In  a  talk  before  a 
group  of  educators  in  Boiton 
served  that  the 
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suits  are  judged  to  be  uneven  at  best  by 
third-party  evaluators,  and  that  later  re- 
visions are  costly  and  difficult. " 

Martlii  raises  basic  questions:  Who  shall 
be  responsible  for  delivering  early  childhood 
services?  Should  the  system  be  all  public  or 
should  there  be  an  es.sential  role  for  the 
private  sector?  Should  there  be  a  single  pub- 
lic ageu'!y  with  repponsibility  or  should  we 
assume  that  employing  many  agencies  will 
lead  to  •creative  pluralism"  and  "nexibil- 
Ity"?  Martin  doesn't  limit  himself  to  ques- 
tioi'-raising:  he  is  a  forthright  advocate.  H.=' 
proposes:  '1)  Public  policy  makers  should 
oitc  the  bullet'  and  begin  the  process  of 
nriking  a  specific  decision  about  where  the 
rc;ponslbllily  for  early  childhood  education 
services  should  be  lodged.  No  more  Buddlilst 
gardening.  2)  Public  policy  must  be  based  on 
the  assumption  of  equal  access  for  all  chll- 
ciren.  and  so  a  public  system  must  be  devel- 
oped based  on  this  "zero  reject'  concept. 
Private  agencies  can  offer  alternatives  for 
these  who  can  afford  them,  or  serve  as  sub- 
contractors for  the  public  agency.  3)  a 
single  public  agency  should  be  charged  with 
the  primary  responsibility.  4)  That  agency 
should  be  the  public  education  agency." 

In  arguing  his  position,  Martin  anticipates? 
tlift  there  will  ultimately  be  universal  early 
childhood  education  but  tnat  it  will  evolve  in 
a  "randomized"  fa:>hioii  "by  extending  pub- 
lic school  programs;  expanding  Headstart; 
developing  new  Federal  initiatives  in  family 
and  child  services  such  as  those  proposed  bv 
the  Mondale  and  Brademas  bills,  recently  re- 
introduced by  the  development  of  new  state 
oiTiccs  of  Child  or  Human  Development:  day 
care  centers;  community  health  and  mental 
health  programs;  and  a  variety  of  profit  and 
non-profit  agencies." 

"I  think,"  he  asserts,  "that  such  a  develop- 
ment process  v.ill  result  hi  all  of  the  prob- 
lems we  now  see  in  many  of  our  governmen- 
tal programs:  conflicting  responsibilities  and 
assumptions,  duplication  and  overlap,  gaps 
and  tmevenncss  of  access,  wide  variations  in 
qualities  of  services,  etc.  .  .  ."  Since  tliere 
are  17.2  million  children  under  5  years  of  age 
"I  believe  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  no  for- 
malized public  service  delivery  system,  other 
than  the  schools,  deals  with  such  a  large 
population  and  it.-,  attendant  logistical  prob- 
lems." It  Is  the  public  school  system,  he  con- 
tends, which  should  be  re.-ponsible  for  early 
childhood  edticatlon.  The  public  schools  have 
the  building,  nnd.  with  the  decline  hi  the 
birthrate,  will  soon  have  much  of  the  needed 
space.  The  public  school  system  'has  the  ca- 
pacity to  .set  standards,  to  certify,  re.iulatc. 
etc.  The  capacity  to  train  educators  and 
specialists  is  in  place,  and  it.  too.  is  seeki.ng 
new  rvenues  for  development,  as  wc  now  f'.ce 
V.  "teacher  surplus.'  " 

Only  the  public  schools.  Martin  claims,  are 
prepared  to  administer  early  chi.'dhood  edu- 
cation in  functional  continuity  with  their 
regular  instructional  program.  "Will  some 
other  agency."  he  a.'.ks,  "provide  parallel  serv- 
ices .  .  .  with  all  the  attendant  problems  cf 
continuity  of  programming  when  the  young- 
sters reach  school  age?  I  hope  not." 

Universal  early  childhood  education  is  a 
must,  but  previous  pitfalls  must  be  avoided. 
Tlie  demands  of  special  Interests  must  give 
v.ay  to  coherent  public  policy.  As  we  ex- 
pand the  education  of  our  children,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  tlie  enlarged  program  should 
be  borne  by  the  public  schools.  The  public 
schools  are  not  perfect,  but  they  are  a  far 
cry  from  tlie  Buddhist  parden. 


ALBERT  SHANKER  bN   EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  EDtjCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  telipore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  H^ise,  the  gentle- 


Martin  <.b- 
provi.'lon  of  preschool  and 
early  childhood  education  "seems  destined  to 
be  based  on  the  same  assumption.^  that  my 
wife  and  I  use  m  what  she  has  called  our 
Buddhist  approach  to  Rurdenlng.  That  is, 
with  a  reverence  for  all  living  things,  we  al- 
low to  grow  around  our  house  what  will  I 
ciiti  report  to  you  that  tliis  approach  Involves 
a  minimum  of  prior  planning,  that  the  re- 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  ECONOMIC 
SUMMIT  CONKERENCE 

•  Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remark.s,at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  ROUSH  Mr.  Sijeaker,  President 
Ford's  economic  summit  conference  is 


Odoher  .?,  107 J^. 
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behind  us  and  r-lthouih  we  here  in  the  The  summit  conference  laid  tho'-e  rr- 
House  had  relatively  little  to  do  with  guments  to  waste.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
r.rri.nging  the  conference,  as  you  have  can  people,  now  that  they  have  had  an 
so  ably  pointed  out,  it  will  fall  to  us  to  opportunity  to  glimpse  the  problem  in 
implement  whatever  programs  are  tlis-  all  its  complexity,  will  be  more  tolerant 
ti:ed  from  thr.t  conference.  and  more  supportive  of  us  a.'s  we  try  to 

To  m?.  two  maj  .r  things  came  from  do  our  job. 
thpt  conference.  The  first  was  the  will-  The  summit  conference  made  it  clear, 
ir.gne'^s  dirplayed  by  the  President  to  Mr.  Speaker,  thr.t  our  top  butines.-mon, 
embrace  .«-.onic  of  'che  rrcpooal.s  flatly  re-  our  top  labo.-  leaders,  our  top  economists, 
jiOted  by  the  previous  administration,  aiid  o.ir  top  gcieinment  oiHcials  are  in 
The  second  was  tlie  willingness  to  lay  out  almost  total  disaereement  as  hov/  be.t 
n.'l  of  our  cconoiuic  problems  so  that  the  to  proceed.  They  couid  not  even  .igree 
American  people  could  .iudge  for  them-  on  t'le  causes,  let  alone  the  scUUions. 
fp'vc^  what  the  problems  are.  haw  seii-  This  is  a  si*ua*io.i  v\-here  f!ie  Congress 
cu'.  the>  are.  a;'d  w'oat  nin^t  be  done  to  eanrci  just  run  in  and  start  pasrinT 
resolve  them.  I?gi..lati3n.  This  is  a  situation  v.hcie  the 

The  sum.mit  ccnfereiicc  itself  was  an  things  we  do  io  hn^Ip  our  inflation  piob- 
admissicn  that  we  do  not  have  programs  icni  may  well  v.or.sen  our  recc-sion  prob- 
and policies  thst  are  effective  in  the  Jt'.n.  and  the  things  we  do  to  help  our 
fight  against  inflation-rece.3sion,  and  re'c-.aon  jirob'sm  m.ay  .•.ell  worsea  our 
have  not  had  for  the  past  5  years.  One     inR<iion  problem. 

might  say  that  President  Ford  has  in-  '"hi:-  js  ,-.  very  dedicate  situation.  There 
dicatcd  a  willingness  to  r.dmit  to  the  i'3  i-:>t  a  dcubt  in  my  mind  th.it  what- 
faiiure  of  past  Republican  pclicic:-.  I  be-  '-.c-  we  dc  v  ill  call  fcr  sccrincc.';  on  the 
lievc  that  nc1mI.":on  v.. is  the  essential  .tvirt  of  the  Amcvijau  .neopie.  We  must 
first  step  that  had  to  be  takcri  in  orc'cr  '•;5  carf-Iul  thp.fc  those  sacrifices  are 
to  change  directions  and  start  to  move  t;ji-ead  evenly,  that  one  or  two  segments 
for>vard.  are  not  ns.^ed  to  can-y  all  the  buid-^n 

V'hile  WG  do  not  yet  have  a  report  Trom     while  others  go  free. 
the  President,  there  is  reason  to  believe        Our   task   is   not   p"    ea.sy   one,    Mr. 
he  will  recommend  such  things  as  a  lax     ^i^caker,  but  iieither  is  it  impossiole. 
break  for  low-  and  midd)e-i■^c^me  fami- 

lien  who  are  ha-dest  hit  by  the  in-f.aticn.  "*  

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  ac!mi:i-         inpt  atjon  \>rD  '^^HF  DECLINtn«^ 
istration   practicaiiy   kcocd   aiid    hi>i;ed  V^LU''"  "^"t^  THE  DOLL 'iR  * 

wheri  Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  IAills  pro-  '^'"  ~'~ 

posed  such  a  lax  cut.  '<*^-   MILLER  asked   and  was   given 

There  are  also  hidications  the  Prtsi-     '  ci'-'  ^-ssion  to  extend  his  rem.arks  at  this 
dent  will  boost  the  public  service  jobs     ^'^'i'^^  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
program,  another  Democratic  program     i'-«^eous  matter.) 
that  was  decried  by  the  prc-vious  a-iriin-        ^-'''-  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main 

Istrr-tion.  .-'.:•  jsct  of  concern  in  this  Katlcn  today 

I.Ir.  Speaker,  thc^c  are  but  tv.'o  of  the     ''^  inflarioii.  During  the  oast  34  years  in- 

areas  in  which  the  Pre.' ident  ha.s  indi-     ^''^'--i'^'i  J'3s  erridrd  the  value  of  the  dollar 

cated  liis  willingness  to  bend.  Right  now     '^^'  ''^    cents.   The   1940  dollar  is  worth 

I  do  not  know  that  either  will  come  to     •"'-vnt  23  c*;nts  today.  On?  of  th-  reasons 

pass,  but  I  draw  my  encour?gcinent  from    f°^  '-'^^  decline  d  the  value  of  the  dollar 

the  willingness  to  cooperate.  '^  ^^^^  $3lS.l  billion  Federal  deficit  accu- 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  vc  should  not     ''lulated  during  this  same  peiiod.   The 

consider  this  a  on?-w£y  street,  or  that    ^'-^nowing  chart  illustrates  dramatically 

President  Ford  will  come  over  and  em-     tl'e  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 

trace  all  of  our  programs  and  we  will    underscores  the  need  to  put  the  tra'-es 

not  have  to  embrace  any  of  his.  on  dcfieit  Federal  ipending: 

For  myself,  I  will  continue  to  fight 

against   any   admini.strative   proposal   I 

feel  is  wrong,   or  that  carries   greater     ' 

long-range    d.'miges    than    short-term 

benefits. 
But  at  the  srme  time,  I  intend  to  givo         y„. 

every  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  each  and 1 

every  proposal  that  ccmes  from  the  ad- 
ministration. I  am   willing   to  be  sold.     1941 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge  ail  of  my  col-    19«"::.": 

leagues,  on   both  .<;ides  of  the  aisle,  to     '9J4 

adopt  the  same  attitude.                               ms'.'.'"". 
I    cannot    help    but    think    that    the    {|J5 

President,  by  laying  all  of  the  problems    191? 

out  on  the  hne,  did  this  countiy  a  great     i^"' 

service  even  as  he  cut  the  feet  from  un-    \l^ 

der  those  in  his  own  party  who  had  been    i9s>2;!i;;;^ 

trying   to   blame   all   the   woes   of   the     \^A 

Nation  on  the  Congress.  1955;:;:;:: 

I  think  most  of  us  here  in  the  House    {q^,----    • 

had  chafed  under  tlie  constant  and  im-     1958 

fair  criticism,  and  I  believe  that  unre-     ism."-  — 

lenting  barrage  made  it  more  difficult     {gt? 

for  us  to  get  down  to  work  on  the  root    i902"i;;" 

problems.  The  pubhc  was  beginning  to     \^l 

demand   things   we   could   not   deliver    i965:::::::: 

without     doing     more     harm     to     our    }t^S 

econom.y.  j^J 
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-$2.7 

—1.9 

.95 

-4.7 

-S.7 
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-5.8 
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-53.8 

-1.6 
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-2.2 
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-7.8 
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-2.2 

.53 

-f.49 
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.52 

-.52 

-.4 

.52 

-I.l 

H-.3 

.52 

-3.0 

-1.5 

.52 

+4.0 

-3.4 

.50 

+3.2 

-2.7 

.43 

-$2.9 

-.8 

.48 

-12.8 

-1.6 

.47 

H-2.69 

-1.1 

.47 

-3.4 

-1.1 

.46 

-7.1 

-1.2 

.40 

-4.7 

-1.3 

.45 

-5.9 

-1.6 

.44 

-1.5 

-2.8 

.43 

-3.7 

-2.8 

.42 

-8.7 

-4.0 

.40 

-25.1 

Cccrewed 
purciiasins 

power  of 

Federal 
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Vdluc  of 

deficit 

Year 

(psrceny 

LOMar 

(b.Mions) 

1 

1969 

-5.1 

,38 

-1-3.2 

1S70 

-5.: 

.36 

-2.8 

1371 

-4.1 

.35 

-23.0 

1972 

-3.2 

.33 

-23.2 

1973 

-5.9 

.31 

-14.3 

1974' 

-7.5 

.29 

-3.5 

•  CstiniMes. 

Srurce.";:!!  S.  Fuie  u  oTLntcrS'.J'.istic.,  U.S.  Clficeof  T.'jn.igc- 

r.Ci,  „ii.j  Lu''ic'.. 


IJIE  28TH  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
OF   THE   POLISH   UNION    GF   THS 

U.NilTED    STATES 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given 
peii.iisbion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extra ncovis  matter.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  PcliTh 
Union  of  the  United  States  of  North 
Am^ilca  held  its  23th  rational  ccnven- 
tion  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  September  1.5, 
1974. 

1  ;::e  Polish  L'nion  of  the  United  States 
j^  a  fr.iternal  insurance  organi'^ation. 
founded  in  1899.  with  headquarters  in 
my  hom.etc"'n  of  Wi]kes-Br,ire.  Prp.<:?nt- 
ly,  it  has  seme  16,000  ^lembcrs  in  10 
States  £nd  over  the  years  has  aiioCiteU 
funds  for  scholarship  aid  to  needy  ttu- 
dentG.  contributed  to  numerous  worth- 
while civic,  charitable,  and  religious 
or^^anizatioiis  during  its  mrny  ycT'-  of 
existence. 

The  prircipnl  address  delivc-rt-d  £.1  the 
lan':uot  he-Id  in  conjuuv.tion  with  the 
coriventioii  wa.s  made  'cy  Attorney 
I.iitchell  P.  Kcbelinski.  director  of  the 
::xport-jmrort     Bank    o!     tiie    U.iiteJ 

Kt.TtCi-. 

The  text  of  Attorney  Kcbclinski's  ad- 
•iiTES  fol!ov,-s: 

/.cuiiF-s'.     OF     Jlrrcr-tzxT.    P.    li,B£'.iti:-ii<.i, 

DiHECTOR 

TvTr.  Cliairman,  your  excellenciec.  di.^iln- 
guis.hed  guesl.s,  l;tales  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
lio'jored  to  'oe  invited  to  axidress  you. 

In  1970,  we  celebrate  the  Biceiiteuii:..!  of 
our  Couctry.  One  clea:  fact  will  ring  out.  and 
ir.at  is  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  truly  tie 
cradle  of  American  democracy.  It  is  here 
where  the  input  of  the  colonists,  from  ali 
thirteen  colonies  wa;;  brought  together  and 
formalized  in  tiie  historic  documents  thai  we 
know  as  the  E>eclaration  of  Independr-nce.  the 
Cor..stiti.Uion.  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  am 
happy  to  be  in  the  state  that  Is  the  birth- 
place of  the  most  successful  e::periment  i.i 
human  relations  in  the  history  of  the  woi:d. 
the  American  democratic  system. 

Perhaps  at  no  lime  since  tlicce  Jays  fvo 
centuries  b.£Q  has  democracy  been  at  work  l-i 
a  more  e'.c  tive  way  than  it  Is  today  in  the 
United  States.  The  voices  of  people  from 
orgar.lzed  labor,  from  various  races,  ethnjc 
and  rellf-iouo  groups,  induttries  and  ocup,-.- 
tions,  from  various  a,ies.  and  from  eacii  r.f 
the  sexes,  are  heard  loud  and  clear  these 
days  in  Washirgton  and  In  the  various  State 
capitals.  There  is  no  qtiestlon  th.it  democrj^cy 
is  as  vibrant  and  vLible  a  concept  as  it  ever 
hr.s  been.  Recogr.izing  thi=:  fact.  It  is  mere 
important  than  ever  that  the  ethnic  frater- 
nal organirations.  such  as  the  Polish  Union 
of  the  U.S.  of  North  America,  continue  their 
work  and  expand  theh-  effectl.eness. 

However,  tne  challenge.s  are  much  different 
today  than  they  were  when  the.se  organiza- 
tions were  first  instituted.  In  the  early  years. 
our    inim:grr.at    fjrefai;.erb   sought    certain 
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mutual  assistance  and  dea  th  benefits  as  well 
as  the  enjoyment  of  social  contact  with  per- 
sons of  their  own  herlt^e  in  a  new  and 
strange  land.  Today,  those  early  purposes 
have  lost  much  of  their  meaning  to  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  gMieratlon  Poles,  al- 
though we  continue  to  cherish  our  traditions. 
However,  new  needs  and  r\tw  challenges  exist 
for  the  fraternal  organftatlons,  and  they 
must  either  accept  these  changing  times  with 
the  new  challenge.^  and  tlie  new  goals  and 
purposes  with  much  broarfer  social,  political 
and  economic  meaning.  oJ  they  must  wither 
on  the  vine  and  die  with  heir  old  member- 
ship and  founders. 

In  the  past  several  year  in  my  public  re- 
marks to  gathetingb  such  ts  this,  I  have  re- 
peated the  phrase  that  "ihi  70s  is  the  decade 
of  the  ethnics."  I  sincerely  believe  that  to  be 
true,  just  as  the  60"s  was  ;he  decade  of  the 
blacks. 

In  retrospect,  v/e  can  see  tremendous  prog- 
ress that  our  brethren  In  t  lie  black  commu- 
nity achieved  through  the  strenuous  efforts 
they  put  forth  during  tha  ;  decade.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  methods  used  at 
all  times,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  an  exercise 
in  democracy.  Perhaps  tah  ng  example  from 
the  achievements  of  the  blicks,  we  have  seen 
an  Increasing  amount  of  Ictivity  by  Ameri- 
cans   of    eastern    and    sAthern    European 
heritage,  particularly  within  the  last  several 
years.  In  Chicago,  I  had  tie  pleasure  of  tak 
ing  part  in  the  founding  f  the  Consultation 
on   Ethnicity   back    in   t 
group,  composed  of  repre 
various  organized  ethnic 
Chicago  area,   has  made 
numerous  ways  in  our  c_ 
the  efforts  of  the  Consul 
KolyszUo,  formerly  of  tht 
nesota  Center  for  Immtg 
Just  made  Director  of  Fe 
nics  Studies  at  the  Unive 
years  ago,  I  had  the  pic 
co-founder  of  the  Polish 
another  effort   at   cooper 
major  ethnic  groups  in  tie  city  of  Chicago, 
with  the  common  goal  oM  fighting  discrimi- 
nation and  bigotry  in  b 
political  spheres. 

In  the  1972  political  ca 
Republican  party  turn  to 

nity  and  form,  for  the  fir^^  _. „ 

Council.  This  was  an  ap  leal  to  America's 
"New  Majority.  I  have  Jus  ;  participated  In  a 
two-day  conference  of  the  Republican  Herit- 
age Council,  held  in  Boston  I  assure  you  that 
the  ethnics  are  at  work  1  i  the  Republican 
Party,  and  that  our  voice  a)  d  Impact  is  being 
heard  In  Washington  and  In  the  Party  in 
various  states,  and  I  enco  iragc  our  Demo- 
cratic counterparts  to  do  tl  e  same.  Ethnicity' 
Is  alive  in  every  major  cit  ■  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  ethnic  vote  in  the  major  cities  that 
really  carries  the  balance  o  victory  In  every 
national  election.  Americai  s  who  share  our 
heritage  are  concentrated  irlmarily  in  the 
northern  industrial  cities.  It  is  precisely  the.se 
cities  and  these  northern  st(  tes  that  hold  the 
balance  of  power.  It  is  up  to  us:  it  Is  our  task 
to  make  sure  that  we  have  c  ir  voice  heard  in 
the  local  politics  of  our  resf  ective  states  and 
cities,  so  that  cur  views  ciA  be  reflected  in 
the  national  .scene. 

If  we  had  in  the  past.  Icted  In  concert 
with  our  fellow  ethnics  wht  share  our  phi- 
losophy of  Individualism,  llard  work,  devo- 
tion to  God  and  country.  t»e  politicians  of 
both  parties  would  not  have  been  encouraged 
to  institute  programs  whicl;  in  effect,  bur- 
dened those  who  work  han  and  save  and 
build  America  while  pampei  ng  and  solicit- 
ing popularity  with  that  <  lement  Ui  our 
country  devoted  to  laziness.  Jrocra-stination, 
\\elfarism.  socia'lsm  and  gi' e-awav.s. 

Whether  It  Is  in  the  politl  :al  party— be  It 
Republican  or  Democratic— iVhether  it  Is  tn 
the  generally  non-partlsanj  atmosphere  of 
local  politics— whether  it  Is  In  labor  unions, 
community  organizations,  church  organtza- 
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tlons  or  clubwork,  the  essential  need  today  Is 
Involvement,  the  Involvement  of  ethnics, 
and  particularly  our  Polish-American  com- 
munity. Here  Is  the  challenge  for  the  fra- 
ternals  of  this  day — organize  new  lodges  or 
reorganize  old  lodges  along  new  lines  with 
separate  clear-cut  goals — invite  membership 
on  the  basis  of  common  interest,  either  in 
politics  or  certain  community  goals,  com- 
mon Interest  in  social  goals,  whether  they 
be  service  to  youth  or  service  to  the  aged, 
service  to  the  ill  or  the  poor.  We  can  reorga- 
nize on  the  lines  of  professional,  business,  or 
economic  interests.  Let's  get  all  our  retail- 
ers together  In  a  lodge.  Let's  put  our  pro- 
fession.al  people  in  other  lodges.  Let's  get 
our  tradespeople  in  another  lodge.  Let  us 
recognize  that  it  Is  no  longer  enough  to  be 
of  Polish  heritage  to  entice  membership 
Into  fraternal  lodges.  There  must  be  some 
additional  and  perhaps  more  dynamic  com- 
mon interests  to  bring  people  together  and 
keep  them  together — also,  let's  try  to  es- 
tablish and  expand  organized  relations  with 
other  ethnic  groups  with  similar  goals.  In 
other  words,  work  in  unity  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  diversity,  a  diversity  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  our  MtJLTi-cuLTURAi,  socicty. 

I  have  been  active  for  years  in  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  having  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Division  for  almost  three 
years.  I  have  attempted  to  deliver  the  same 
message  to  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
which  I  believe  Is  the  most  effective  instru- 
ment we  have  to  serve  Americans  of  Polish 
heritage.  It  deserves  the  support  of  this 
fraternal;  It  deserves  the  personal  support 
of  each  and  every  one  of  you.  The  motto 
of  the  Congress  for  years  has  been  "strength 
Id  unity."  There  Is  no  question  that  the  voice 
that  will  be  heard  Is  the  strong  unified, 
voice.  I  encourage  you  to  give  every  support 
possible  to  this  organization. 

As  you  know.  I  have  served  in  Washing- 
ton as  a  Director  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
for  the  past  year.  I  refer  to  mj'self  as  the 
"token  Pole"  in  the  Administration.  Re- 
grettably, I  am  the  only  Presidential  Ap- 
pointee of  Polish  heritage  now  serving  in 
the  e.xecutive  branch  of  Government  in 
Washington.  However,  there  is  a  second 
nominee — Mr.  Lenard  Walentynowicz  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  who  is  awaiting  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  for  an  equally  Im- 
portant post  in  the  Administration.  I  am  in 
Washington,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  AI 
Mazewski,  National  President  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  and  Mr.  Walentynowicz 
has  been  appointed  precisely  under  the  same 
auspices.  There  Is  still  a  third  appointment 
awaiting  confirmation,  and  that  Is  Mr.  Henry 
J  Cslnski,  to  be  a  Presidential  Delegate  to 
the  Vatican.  This  Is  not  enough,  as  you 
well  know.  However,  It  Is  more  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past,  and  I  hope  far  less  than 
we  will  have  in  the  future.  But  that  de- 
pends on  organizations  such  as  vours,  phis 
your  support  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress. 

Permit  me  to  address  myself  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  few  moments,  and  matters  that 
have  become  my  concern  since  being  In 
Washington.  Perhaps,  to  many  of  you,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  is 
an  ab.solutely  unknown  government  instlt\i- 
tion.  The  fact  is,  it  has  been  in  existence 
since  1934,  when  it  was  created  by  Decree 
of  tlie  Pre.sident,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  with 
the  purpose  of  promoting  American  exports. 
At  that  time,  when  this  country  first  recog- 
nized Communist  Russia,  it  was  thought 
that  mxich  trade  would  flow  between  the 
two  countries,  and  that  the  Eximbank,  as  we 
are  known,  would  be  the  principal  instru- 
mentality for  financing  this  trade  with  So- 
viet Russia.  President  Roo.se\elt  was  cor- 
rect, except  he  didn't  realize  that  It  would 
be  38  years  before  this  trade  with  Eximbnnk 
involvement  would  really  start.  The  first 
Soviet  loans  were  made  after  President 
Nixon's  visit  to  Moscow  la  1972.  But  let  me 


tell  you  just  a  little  more  about  the  Bank 
because  It  Is  something  that  all  taxpayers 
should    know. 

The  Bank  went  through  a  reorganization 
in  1945  right  after  the  war.  It  became  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Congress,  an  independent  agency 
capitalized  with  a  billion  dollars  from  the 
United  States  Treasury,  which  Is  our  sole 
stockholder.  Since  1945,  the  Bank  has  p.iiu 
regular  dividends  to  the  Treasury,  its  stock- 
holder, currently  at  the  rate  of  5  percent. 
or  $50  million  annually.  The  total  of  these 
dividends  has  now  amounted  to  almost 
$900  million.  In  other  words,  that  billion 
dollar  Investment  has  been  almost  totally 
repaid  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  /« 
addition,  we  have  earned  another  billion  and 
a  half  dollars,  which  has  been  retained  as 
a  reserve  in  the  event  of  losses  and  as  addi- 
tional capital  available  for  loans:  this  is 
after  payment  of  all  operating  overhead  and 
expenses. 

Wlieu  it  comes   to  losses,   our  record  has 
been  almost  too  good!  Tlie  Bank  has  col- 
lected 99  and  98/ 100  percent  of  every  dollar 
it  has  loaned  out.  In  other  words,  the  losses 
amount  to  2  cents  on  each  $100.  There  is  not 
a  commercial  bank  in  this  country  that  can 
point  to  tliat  kind  of  a  record.  My  criticism 
is  that  perhaps  we  have  been  too  conserva- 
tive in  the  past  years.  In  the  last  fiscal  year 
ending  June  .30,  we  supported  over  $13  bil- 
lion of  exports  from  the  United  States,  with 
$3.8  billion  of  direct  loans  and  the  balance 
In  guarantees  or  Insurance.  In  other  words, 
we  have  oilercd  our  guarantee  of  loans  made 
by  private  conmierclal  banks,  or  we  have  m- 
sured    credits    which    have    been    extended 
either  by  e:>;porters  or  by  commercial  banks. 
What  does  that  $13  billion  In  exports  mean 
to  the  United  States?  It  means  over  750.000 
full-time  Jobs  In  America.  It  also  means  that 
we  have  helped  keep  our  dollar  strong  be- 
cau.se  whene\  er  our  exports  do  not  equal  our 
Imports,  we  have  what  Is  called  a  negative 
trade  balance.  The  result   of  this  we  have 
seen  when  In  1972  it  became  necessary  for 
President  Nixon  to  devalue  our  dollar!  not 
once  but  twice.  Consequently,  our  dollar  fell 
I2ii, ',   in  value  in  relation  to  the  other  ma- 
jor currencies  of  the  world.  That  meant  ovr 
goods  became  cheaper  to  buyers  from  over- 
seas, thus  encouraging  people  to  buy  more 
American  goods.  But,  It  also  meant  that  any- 
thing we  bought  from  overseas  became  that 
much  more  expensive  and  therefore  it  iu- 
creaseU  the  cost  of  raw  materials.  Imported 
cars.  Imported  clothing,  food,  and  anything 
else  which  we  brought  in.  One  thing  ;s  clear, 
we  cannot  stop  Importing  becatise  we  need 
many  basic  raw  materials,  plus  many  labor 
intense  goods  which  would  be  far  too  expen- 
sive to  produce  In  the  United  States  with  our 
high  cost  of  labor.  So,  the  cold  facts  are  that 
now,  more  than  ever,  we  must  not  only  im- 
port but  we  must  export   in  order  to  keep 
a  balance  of  trade. 

In  order  to  induce  foreign  buyers  to  buy 
our  goods,  particularly  our  large  capital  goods 
items  such  as  hydro  and  nuclear  powered 
generators,  locomotives,  airplanes,  etc.,  we 
m.ust  offer  credit  terms  that  are  at  least  as 
Rood  as  the  credit  terms  being  offered  by 
otlier  major  exporting  Industrial  countries. 
That  is  where  the  Export-Import  Bank  per- 
forms its  duties.  You  may  hear  criticism  that 
our  Bank  offers  Interest  rates  to  foreign  buy- 
ers of  8; .  when  the  prevailing  rates  In  the 
United  State-i  are  12',  and  13'; .  These  critics 
don't  know  the  facts  of  life.  We  offer  our 
credit  only  on  a  part  of  the  loan,  usually 
from  30  to  45',  .  The  majority  of  the  loan 
still  comes  from  the  commercial  banks  at 
regular  rates,  whereas  our  competitors  over- 
.seas  offer  the  total  lonti  at  very,  very  attrac- 
tive interest  rates,  such  as  6'', — 6!i'^ — and 
7'.  in  Japan.  England,  and  France,  etc.  But 
the  important  point  Is,  we  do  this  lending 
without  askmg  the  taxpayer  for  any  assist- 
ance because  we  borrow  money  in  the  public 
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market  and  we  have  the  $2',i  billion  capital 
which  I  mentioned  earlier.  Therefore,  our 
average  cost  of  money  Is  still  only  approxi- 
mately 7"; .  while  we  are  lending  at  BVc.  We 
still  make  money  while  helping  our  goods 
to  go  forward  in  the  world  markets.  If  we 
do  not  do  this,  and  our  competitors  do,  the 
result  is  obvious. 

Recent  years  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  we  live  on  an  interdependent 
planet  with  not  unlimited  resources.  We  are 
therefore  compelled  to  find  avenues  by  which 
we  can  work  together  with  the  other  nations 
and  the  other  peoples  of  the  world.  The  Exim- 
bank serves  this  other  purpose  of  being  an 
Instrument  of  peace  and  progress.  We  can- 
not continue  to  emphasize  the  negative  in 
our  international  relations.  We  must  set  aside 
our  political  differences  and  understand  that 
peoples  all  over  the  world,  no  matter  what 
their  politics  or  what  their  government,  de- 
sire the  same  thing.  I  call  international 
trade  the  "spaghetti  bowl  avenue  to  peace". 

When  all  countries  become  interdependent 
upon  one  another  for  various  goods  and 
services,  we  are  so  intertwined,  like  a  spa- 
ghetti bowl,  that  no  country  can  afford  to, 
or  is  likely  to,  go  to  war  again.st  anyone 
else  because  it  depends  upon  the  other 
country  too  much,  and  no  or.e  can  go  to 
war  against  you  because  they  need  your  goods 
and  services.  Furthermore,  through  trade  we 
get  to  know  each  other  better  a!id  fear  based 
on  Ignorance  disappear.";,  and.  as  we  know, 
most  human  conflict  is  cau?-£d  by  fear  and 
ignorance.  Today  the  humanitarian  problems 
must  have  priority  over  polltiral  problems. 

Therefore,  trade  with  So;)ali'=-t  coun:ries 
Is  a  must.  We  need  many  ol  the  rr.w  ma- 
terials which  they  have  in  abundancs.  and 
we  can  enjoy  some  of  the  products  which 
they  produce,  including  foodstuffs  such  ar: 
the  Polish  hams  and  Wy'oorowa  Vodka  that 
we  all  enjoy. 

Let  me  turn  to  trade  with  Poland  for  a 
few  moments. 

There  are  five  Directors  at  the  Expert-Im- 
port Bank.  Three  of  us  divide  the  world  geo- 
graphically, and  take  special  responsibility 
for  certain  continents.  I  have  all  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  -ou 
about  the  interesting  things  happening  on 
the  very,  very  rich  continent  of  Af.-ica.  the 
richest  continent  in  the  world.  But  time 
will  not  permit,  so  let's  talk  for  Just  a  few 
minutes  about  trade  with  Poland,  potentially 
one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe. 

Permit  me  to  explain  why  I  say  "potenti- 
ally one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe." 
In  the  past  couple  of  years,  we  have  .?een  a 
phenomenal  increase  in  the  price  of  minerals 
and  all  raw  materials.  It  is  prerisely  these 
cotmtrles  that  are  most  richly  endowed  in 
these  ba.sic  minerals  and  other  raw  materials, 
that  have  come  now-  to  be  recognized  a-s  the 
countries  with  the  greatest  poten:ial.  I  will 
enumerate  Poland's  situation: 

Coal. — The  best  supplies  in  Europe  in  a 
variety  of  grades  of  coal.  At  current  rates  of 
extraction,  the  supplies  could  last  as  long 
as  twenty-five  hundred  years. 

Sulphur. — World's  third  largest  reserves. 

Copper. — The  largest  proven  reserves  in 
Europe,  and  they  are  Just  beginning  to  be 
exploited  with  plans  that  will  make  Poland 
the  biggest  producer  and  processor  of  copper 
in  the  world. 

Iron  Ore. — Large  new  deposits  have  been 
discovered  of  reasonably  high  grade  ore, 
enough  to  make  Poland  self-sufficient  in  iron 
ore  for  decades  to  come. 

Zinc  and  Silver. — Fairly  substantial 
amounts. 

Suit. — Certainly  everyone  knows  of  the 
great  salt  mines  of  Poland  which  have  been 
in  operation  for  hundreds  of  years  with  vir- 
tually inexhaustible  reserves; 

Natural  gas. — Abundant  .supplies  with  new 
reserves  being  found  regularly. 

A  new  excitement  is  oil  exploration.  Poland 
has  spent  very  little  money  in  the  past  on 
oil  exploration,  and  the  geologists  Indicate 


that  there  could  be  substantial  oil  reserves, 
both  In  the  offshore  areas  In  the  Baltic  as 
well  as  in  a  couple  of  places  on  land. 

But,  its  wealth  doesn't  stop  there.  As  you 
know,  agriculture  has  long  been  the  main- 
stay of  Poland's  economy.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  Gierek  removed  the  compulsory  supply 
of  specific  quantities  of  agricultural  products 
to  the  government  stores.  As  a  result  of  that, 
the  more  than  85  percent  of  the  agricultural 
land  which  is  In  private  hands  now  virtually 
operates  on  a  free  market  basis.  The  results 
have  been  phenomenal.  The  last  two  years 
liave  brought  an  8  percent  increase  each  year 
in  productivity,  which  is  more  than  double 
than  any  previous  year  under  the  old  system. 
\\Tien  I  was  in  Poland  just  five  or  six  weeks 
ago.  I  was  told  that  this  year  should  be  .-.t 
least  p.s  good,  with  an  increase  that  might 
gc  even  to  10  percent. 

ShipbuilUing. — Poland  stands  fifih  in  ship- 
b.iiiaing  today,  a)id  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  v.-orld's  bigge.st  shipbuilding  nations.  It 
has  just  signed  agreements  to  build  several 
new  250  000  ton  tankers.  Its  shipyards  are 
moderii,  and  continuing  to  expand. 

Tourism. — I  need  not  tell  you  much  about 
tour!"^m  because  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
huijdreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  who  pour 
into  Poland  each  year  from  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  ether  parts  of  the  world.  If  you 
have  been  there  in  the  last  several  years, 
you  know  that  only  its  need  for  additional 
hotel  rooms  holds  back  even  further  increases 
in  tourism. 

Inci-ustry  — It  is  precisely  this  area  that  is 
I  ting  r.'.pialy  expanded  through  phenomenal- 
ly l.v.fcT  irivfsiments  for  plant  modernization 
and  for  the  construction  of  new  plants  and 
new  iiidustrics. 

Labor  — Any  of  you  who  are  at  all  familiar 
v.-if'i  Poland  know  tliat.  in  the  last  twer.ty- 
fiie  years,  an  exceptional  effort  has  been  put 
forth  for  the  education  of  the  masses.  Po- 
;anci  is  virtually  one  hundred  percent  liter- 
ate, and  a  high  percentage  of  its  young  pop- 
ulstion  has  an  excellent  technical  education, 
creparing  It  for  assuming  the  duties  in  these 
rapidly  expanding  industries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  problem  that  seems  to  loom  on  the 
iiorizon  Is  that  in  perhaps  three  to  five  years 
Pola«id  will  be  faced  with  a  labor  shortage. 
It's  a  happy  problem  as  compared  to  having 
unemployment;  however,  it  can  be  a  problem 
nonetheless,  and  therefore  Poland  is  begin- 
ning to  put  a  great  emphasis  en  labcr-savlne 
d<;  vices  and  labor-saving  techniques  in 
industry. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  has  occurred  i-nder  a 
Socia'.istic  system  of  government.  We  can 
onlv  conjecture  as  to  what  Poland's  progress 
might  have  been  and  what  its  standing  could 
be  today  under  a  free  enterprise  system. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  our  trade  with 
Foia.'id — totalling  the  trade  In  both  direc- 
tions— hardly  exceeded  $100  million.  This 
year  it  should  reach  about  ^^  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, and  by  next  year  it  should  exceed  $1  bil- 
lion. By  1980 — the  end  of  the  c'ecade — trade 
should  undoubtedly  exceed  $2  billion.  Up  un- 
til recently,  we  bought  far  more  foodstuffs 
and  otiier  goods  from  Poland  than  Poland 
bought  from  us.  So,  we  had  a  negative  bal- 
a:"ice  of  trade  with  Poland. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1974,  we  have 
sc!d  Poland  $100  inillloii  more  of  our  goods 
than  we  have  purchased  from  Poland.  As  a 
result,  we  now  have  a  positive  balance  of 
trade  with  Poland.  This  large  positive  bal- 
ance results  from  the  importation  by  Poland 
of  Investment  goods  from  the  United  States. 
in  other  words,  machinery  and  other  capital 
goods,  most  of  v.-hich  have  been  financed 
through  credits  from  the  Export -Import 
Bank  and  matching  credits  from  the  com- 
mercial banks.  Poland  has  an  excellent  credit 
record,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  It  will  keep  this  record  unblemished; 
26  years  almost  no  international  borrowing. 

It  rnay  appear  that  I  have  rambled  all  over 
from  fratfcinalism  In  the  community  to  in- 


ternational relations  and  trade.  But  this  is 
not  really  as  disjointed  as  it  seems  because 
it  all  deals  with  our  basic  need  for  involve- 
ment— to  face  up  to  the  new  challenges  in 
the  area  of  human  problems. 

If  you  will  notice  the  major  things  being 
done  through  the  United  Nations  these  days 
are  very  humanitarian.  They  are  people  ori- 
ented, not  political  or  country  oriented.  For 
example,  note  the  big  conference  held  in 
Caracas.  Venezi;ela  on  the  "law  of  the  sea" 
(to  try  to  pf.t  some  order  in  the  way  in  which 
we  fish  our  food  for  curvival  out  of  the  sea). 
Just  recently  there  was  a  big  Environmental 
Conference  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  followed 
by  a  Population  Co!iference  in  Bucharest, 
Romania,  and  there  is  a  forthcoming  confer- 
ence on  food  in  Rome,  Italy.  You  and  I  are 
being  represented  there,  and  our  children  and 
their  children  v.ill  be  affected  by  w-hat  hap- 
pens at  these  conferences. 

Do  we  or  do  we  not  want  our  wishes  known 
in  these  worldwide  conferences?  Do  we  want  a 
voice  in  the  destiny  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren?  Do  we  want  discrimination 
against  any  and  all  minorities  to  end?  Do 
we  want  our  Catholic-Christian  attitudes 
and  principles  to  prevail?  Do  we  v.ant  the 
United  States  to  be  represented  by  people 
who  share  our  ideals?  Our  answer  obviously 
rrust  be  "yes". 

Then,  let's  get  off  our  backsides  and  recog- 
nize today's  needs.  Let's  become  Involved  and 
become  leaders — not  sheep.  This  takes  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  dedication,  something  our 
Polish  forefathers  had  plenty  of  when  they 
cf-.nie  here. 

Our  ethr.ic  group  has  a  heritage  of  indi- 
vidualism, independence,  patriotism,  .ead- 
ership.  love  cf  freedom  and  personal  liberty. 
And  when  I  say  '  individualism,"  I  mean  in- 
dividual freedom,  individual  dignity,  and 
above  all.  inivid^ial  responsibility.  And,  if 
you'll  please  excuse  the  comparison,  we  are 
hovi.'.d  dogs,  not  lap  dogs.  We  don't  seek 
handouts;  we  take  care  of  ourselves.  Let's 
espouse  and  promote  these  Ideals  instead  of 
polkas,  vodka  and  "Klelbasa,"  (all  of  which 
I  tru'y  enjoy) . 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  repeat,  "Let's  work 
in  unity  for  the  preservation  of  our  cherished 
diversity."  Let's  involve  our  Polish-American 
fraternals  in  the  new  challenges  that  face 
the  world.  Lets  do  our  part  to  keep  America 
a  free  and  beautiful  land  for  our  children  and 
the  generations  that  follow. 

Thank  you. 


DR.  OLIVER  S.  WILLHAM 

<Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

jvlr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Oliver 
S.  V^lliiam.  president-emeritus  of  Okla- 
homa State  University,  died  early  Sun- 
day. September  29,  in  Stillwater.  Okla.. 
following  a  long  bout  with  cancer.  He 
was  73  years  old. 

Dr.  Willham  was  the  fii'st  OSU  gradu- 
ate to  become  president  of  the  University, 
a  pc.=t  which  he  ably  held  for  14  years. 
During  his  tenure,  OSU  grew  rapidly  in 
size  and  reputation,  but  Dr.  Willham  took 
special  pride  in  the  university's  emphasis 
on  the  individual  student  and  faculty 
member.  He  himself  was  widely  known 
for  his  ready  accessibility,  particularly  to 
students. 

Following  his  retirement  in  1966.  after 
43  years  of  service  to  higher  education  in 
Oklahoma.  Dr.  Willham  remained  active 
in  civic,  charitable,  professional,  and 
church  organizations.  He  was  the  recip- 
ient of  numerous  honors,  including  elec- 
tion to  the  Oklahoma  Hall  of  Fame. 
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Oliver   Willham   will 

fondly  by  those  whose       _    __. , 

and  by  the  future  generations  who  wili 
benefit  from  hii,  life's  iork. 
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be   remembered 
lives  he  touched, 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By   unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
sence  was  granted  as  foDows  to: 

Mr.    Cohen    (at    the    request    of    Mi 
Abends '.  for  today,  ai 
tending  the  funeral  of  [. 
man  Clifford  G.  Mclnti:  e 


SPECIAL  OPDERIl  GRANTED 
B-.-  unanimous  conse;  \t.  permission  tu 


wing  the  legisla- 
special    ordei 


address  the  Hou.^e.  folk 
live   program    and    aii  r 
lieretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

•  The  following  Merrfcers  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuYER '  to  evi.se  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  in|lude  extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr.  HocA.v.  for  20  min  iies.  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  niiiii  les.  today. 

Mr.  SiEELMAN.  for  fi  m  nutes,  todav 

Mr.  WiDNALL.  for  5  mil  lUtes.  today. 

Mr.  GoLDvvATER.  for  5 1  linutes,  today 

Mr.  Bray,  for  10  minu(  es.  today. 

Mr.  MizELL.  for  5  mini  tcs,  today. 

Mr,  Bauman,  for  5  min  Jtes.  todav. 


ab- 


account  of  at- 
brmer  Contiress- 


Mr.  MizELt  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri, 

Mr.  LoTT. 

•  The  follo-.^ing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  John  L.  Burton  >  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ANornsoN  of  California  m  tv.o  in- 
.^'ance'-.. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  KvRos. 

Mr.  Gavdos. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

M'-.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  EiiBERc. 

Mr.  IIarrinoton  in  two  in.stances. 


gency  Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1973  to  e.xempt  froin  its  pro- 
visions the  period  from  the  last  Sunday  in 
October  1974  through  the  la^^t  Sui.dav  lu 
February  1975. 


I]  icrj.  I  at  the  re- 
JoHN  L.  B  ;rtoni  to  revise 
their  rem£r!<s   and   include 


iitc--;.  todrt> , 
nutes.  lodi 


inir,- 


iThc  following  Mem 
quest  of  Ml 
and  extend 
extraneous  material: 

Mr.  Drinan.  for  15  mil 

Mr,  Gonzalez,  for  ,5  m 

Mr.  M'jRPHV  of  Nen  York,  for  10 
utes.  today.  J 

Mr,  Flood,  for  5  minut^,  today. 

Mr.  Yatrox.  for  5  niimaes,  today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minut('|.  today. 

Mi-.  Fuqva.  for  5  minutts  today. 

Mr.  McPall.  for  5  mim»es.  today, 

Mr.  COHMAN.  for  5  mimies,  today. 

Mr.  Eilberc.  for  .5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  DE  LA  Garza,  for  5  m  nutes.  today. 

Mr  Danielson,  for  10  minutes,  todav. 


KXTSNSION  OF  P.  CMARKS 


permi.soion  to 


B,\  unanimous  ronsent. 
re-.isc  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
lo: 

Mr.  Flood,  and  to  inch  de  exManeous 
matter  notwitnstanding  tJie  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Concressionai, 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $625.50. 

( The  following  Membe  -s  <  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Guyeri  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  • 

Mr,  Hunt. 

Mr.  Clancy  in  two  instaj  ces. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instant  ?s 

Mr,  Oilman  in  two  instai  ces. 

Mr.  EscH  in  two  instanci 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instar  ces. 

r,(Ir.  Symms  in  three  instjfices 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr,  HosMER  in  three  insti  .nces. 

Mr.  Bafalis  in  five  iiistai^es 

Mr.  Wampler. 

Ml".  Lagomar.sino 

Mr.  HuBER. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  ir..stan<es. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  ieferred  as 
follow.',: 

S.  0260,  An  acl.  tn  amend  the  Jury  Selec- 
tion and  .Service  Aet  of  lii6a,  as  amended 
(28  V.S.C.  1861  ei  seq  ).  by  revL-,ing  the  sec- 
tion on  lee.s.  .section  1871.  and  by  adding  a 
new  seclioii  1875.  and  for  other  puipose^: 
'n  ihe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
|Oml;ted  from  the  Record  of  Otl.  2,  1974  | 
S  3P17,  An  acl  to  f.nie;id  the  National  Bank 
Ail.  the  Fedeiii!  .Oepo.s.t  In -urnnce  Act.  the 
Nnlloii,.!  Housing  -Act.  the  Small  Business 
Iinestn.ent  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
:lie  Committee  on  Banking  ni.d  Cu.-rency 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  Hou^e  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H,R,  4861  An  act  lo  amend  the  Act  of 
October  4.  1961.  providing;  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  rei  tain  lands  known 
as  Pi.sroirtwpr  Park  in  Prince  Georges  and 
Charl»'s  Couniie.';.  Md..  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HR.  10088.  An  acl  to  c  LabliiU  the  Big 
Cypress  National  Preserve  in  the  Stale  of 
Florida,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H,n,  ll;')46.  An  act  to  authorize  the  e.^tab- 
li.hinciu  oi  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pre- 
srrve  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
f'iirp''.,^c->. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  HAY.S.  from  the  Committee  on 
Hoii.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  tlie  following  title: 

H.R.  4861,  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
October  4.  1961.  providing  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  certain  lands  known 
as  Piscalawav  Park  in  Prince  Georges  and 
Chailes  Comuies.  Md.,  and  fur  otlier  pur- 
poses; 

H.R,  10088.  An  act  to  clablish  the  Big 
Cypress  National  Preserve  In  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  lor  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11546,  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
ii^hment  ol  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pre- 
serve  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses;  and 

H  R     l«lu2.  All   acL   to   a.nend   the   Emer- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad.jouin 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  4  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m,> .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  Hoitse  adjouri'ed 
until  Monday.  October  7.  1974.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATICiVS 
ETC. 

Under  clau-e  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
'ive  communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  tabi:;  aiid  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2821,  A  lettMr  frv  m  the  A.s.  istanl  Legnl  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  AfT:.irs.  Department  of  .State 
trpn.smut:ny  a  copy  of  an  interuniional  agree- 
ment oiher  than  a  treaty  entered  Into  by 
tl-.e  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law- 
Si  403:  to  th?  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

282-2.  A  lefer  from  the  A.s.sistant"  Attorney 
General  lor  AclniinisirHtioii.  trancmiilhig  the 
Depn.tment  of  Jusii,-e  s  annual  report  for 
fi.scal  year  1974  on  its  dLspc^ril  of  forelfrn  ex- 
ces.s  property,  pursuant  to  section  404'(d(  oi 
the  Federal  Fiopertv  and  Administrative 
J.e:vlces  .-Vci  of  1949  |40  U,S,C.  514. d)  |-  lo 
the  Co.nimitiee  on  Governmeut  Operations, 

2823.  A  letter  from  the  .V^.sl.staiit  Sefetarv 
Ol  Agricninire  for  Administration,  transinii- 
tuie  the  Ucparnneius  annual  report  for 
hs-al  yeyr  1-J74  on  i-s  disposal  of  foreign 
c\cess  proper-.y,  pur,v.;ant  to  section  404id) 
Ol  the  Feder.i!  Property  and  Adminlstratne 
Ser-iccs  Act  of  i;.i9  |40  U,S.C.  514(d»  |:  to 
the  c:omniittee  on  Governmeut  Operations 

2824.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  Na- 
tion;.! Aeronautics  and  iipace  Adminlstrauon 
traii'^mitilng  NASAs  annual  report  for  n.scai 
year  1974  on  Us  dispc-al  of  lureign  excess 
property,  punutaiu  to  .section  404idi  ol  the 
Fedei.il  Property  and  Adn:ini.strative  S--rvices 
Act  of  1949  |40  U.S.C.  5l4tdi  |;  lo  the  Com- 
mit me  on  Guvernpient  Operations, 

2825.  A  letter  from  tlie  Secrtiary  r,;  the 
Interior  t.-anstni:ting  a  proposed  plan  for  the 
u,se  and  ciistn'juUon  of  Yankton  Siou\  judg- 
nient  tund.-,  awarded  in  doc'.:ei  332-B  before 
the  I-idinii  Claim.s  Commission,  pur-uant  to 
se'il(,n  2. HI  of  Public  Law  9.1-134  (87  Sta'. 
460 1 ;  lo  the  C'oinmittee  on  Interior  rtiiU  In- 
sular Affairs, 

2826.  A  letter  fr(>m  tl.e  Chairman,  V  f^. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
inittm.g  a  tran.-cript  of  hearings  held  between 
the  Commission  and  the  om.e  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  concerning  tlie  Commus- 
sions  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  vear  1976. 
pursuant  to  section  27(kHll  of  Public  LrtA 
92  573  (85  Stat,  1229 1;  to  the  Con;m',ttee  on 
Inters, ate  and  Forsign  Commerce, 

2827.  A  lcit'.-r  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Jusiice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orut-r.'.  aiispendi.^f;  liepirtation.  together  with 
a  list  of  llie  per-.ons  involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244ia)ili  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  a^  amended  |8  U.SC,  1254 
ici  (111;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judlciaiv, 

2828.  A  letter  from  the  ComniisL-iioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Ser\ice,  De- 
partment of  Ju.stice.  transmitting  a  copy 
ol  the  order  su.spending  deportation  hi  the 
cafe  of  Mr.  Sun  Hmg  Dong,  pursuant  to 
section  244(an2>  of  the  Immigration  and 
Natioiallty  Act.  a-,  amended  (S  U.S.C.  1254 
(CI  1 1 1  |:  to  the  Coainiittee  on  the  Judiciary, 

2829.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Administraii'.e    ORice    of    tne    US.    Courts, 
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transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  defense  of  judges  and 
judicial  officers  sued  in  their  official  capac- 
ities: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2830.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  on 
Air  Force  military  constrviction  contracts 
awarded  without  formal  advertisement  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1974,  pursuant  to  section  704 
of  Pub!lc  Law  92-545;  to  the  Committee  on 
A.'med  Services. 

2831.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  trans- 
mltiing  the  Commission's  annual  report  for 
fiscil  year  1974  on  its  disposal  of  foreign  ex- 
cess property,  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of 
tlie  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1049  |40  U.S.C.  514(d));  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  2439.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  desig- 
nating a  segment  of  the  New  River  as  a  po- 
tential component  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-1419).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.J.  Res.  1117.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission 
(Rept.  No.  93-1420).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union, 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  S.  1227.  An  act  to 
amend  section  415  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a 
2-year  period  of  limitations  in  proceedings 
against  carriers  for  the  recovery  of  over- 
charges or  damages  not  based  on  overcharges 
(Rept.  93-1421).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
tJnlon. 

Mr.  STACJGER8:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  1479.  An  act  to 
amend  subsection  (b)  of  section  214  and 
subsection  (c)  (1)  of  section  222  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  designate  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(rather  than  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy)  as  the  person  entitled  to  receive 
official  notice  of  the  filing  of  certain  appli- 
cations in  the  common  carrier  service  and 
to  provide  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
where  under  section  214  applications  Involve 
service  to  foreign  points  (Rept,  No,  93-1422) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  8.  2457.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  grant  radio  station  li- 
censes in  the  safety  and  special  p.nd  experi- 
mental radio  services  directly  to  aliens,  rep- 
resentatives of  aliens,  foreign  corporations, 
or  domestic  corporations  with  alien  officers, 
directors,  or  stockholderc;  and  to  permit 
aliens  holding  such  radio  station  licenses  to 
be  licensed  as  operators  (Rept.  No.  93-1423). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.J,  Res.  1131  (Rept. 
No.  93-1424).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  CommUtee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  17026.  A  bill  relating  to  former 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Rept.  No.  93-1425).  Referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.B.  17027.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968 
(Rept.  No.  93-1426).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
ti:ie  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence, Conference  report  on  S.  386  (Rept.  No. 
93-1427).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  &s  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ullman,  and  Mr.  Corman)  : 
H  R.  17045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  consolidated  program 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  encourage 
provision  of  services  by  the  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  EROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mr,  Hanna)  : 
K  R,    17046.    A    bill    to    provide    mortgage 
credit   assistance   to   the   housing   industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Kuy KENDALL)  : 

H.R,  17047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  the  solicita- 
tion or  acceptance  of  rebates  by  shippers  of 
property  in  air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Fore'gn  Commerce. 

My  Mr.  DOWNING   (for   hhnself,  Mr. 

Breaux,   Mr.   BtJTLER,   Mr.   Roe,    Mr. 

RiEGLE,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr. 

Mr.  Satterfield,    Mr.    Dingell,    Mr. 

WnrrEHORST,   Mr.   Dan   Daniel,   Mr. 

S.'-NDMAN,  Mr,  Robert  W.  DaNiei  ,  Jr., 

Mr.  GiNN,  and  Mr.  Kyros)  : 

H.R.  17048.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  domestic 

iishiiig  industry  by  granting  to  it  the  same 

protections  granted  to  the  coastwise  trade; 

to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FREY : 
H.R.  17049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  discrimina- 
tory and  unfair  competitive  practices  in  in- 
ternational air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.   WIDNALL    (for   himfelf,   Mr. 
Blackburn,   Mr.   J.   William   Stan- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts) : 
H.R.    17050.    A    bill    to    provide    mortgage 
credit  assistance   to  the   housing   industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
H.R,  17051,  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  Increase 
in  the  price  of  certain  consumer  commodi- 
ties by  any  retailer  once  a  price  Is  placed  on 
any  such  commodity  by  such  retailer,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce, 
By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
H,R.  17052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  and  liberal- 
ize the  amortization  provisions  for  polUition 
control  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUBER : 
HR,  17053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  an 
individual's  social  security  number  v/ithout 
his  consent  unle.ss  specifically  required  by 
law,  and  to  provide  that  (unless  so  required) 
no  individual  may  be  compelled  to  permit 
the  use  of  his  social  security  number  for  any 
purpo.'^e  not  directly  related  to  the  operation 
of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance program,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mep.nj. 


By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  17054.  A  bill  to  impose  additional 
standards  with  respect  to  the  construction, 
conversion,  and  operation  of  oU  tankers  in 
order  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  marine 
environment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  KYROS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Caknev  of  Ohio)  : 
HR,  17055.  A  "olll  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1960,  for  purposes  of  prohibiting  the 
shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  dogs  in- 
tended to  be  used  to  fight  other  dogs  for  pur- 
poses of  sport,  wagering,  or  entertainment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  L.^NDGRECE: 
K,R.   1703G.   A  bill   to  amend   the   act   of 
November  5,    196C,  providing  for  tlie  estab- 
lishment   of    the    Indiana    Dunes    Nation,il 
Lakeshore,  a:id  for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Mr,  Heinz. 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  White- 
HtjRsr,    Mr.    GuDE,    Ms.    Schroeder. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Con- 
yeks,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr,  Hechler  of 
■West  Virginia,  Mr,  Satterfield,  Mr. 
QuiE.    Mr.    GiAiMO,    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr. 
Mosher,   Mr.  RUPPE,  Mr.   Ware,   Mr, 
Whalen,  Mr,  Boland,  Mr.  Roe,  and 
Mr.  McSpadden)  : 
KR.   17057:   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
P.evenue   Code  of    1954   to   restrict   the   au- 
thority  for   inspection   of    tax   returns   and 
the    disclosure    of     information    contained 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  WniTEHTmsT,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr,  Koch, 
Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,    Mr.    Sandman,    and    Mr. 
Casey  of  Texas)  : 
HP,  17058,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reveni'p  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
a  limited  exclusion  from  gross  income   for 
interest  on  depo.?its  in  certain  savings  Insti- 
tutions;   to    the    Committee   on   Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  MtJit- 
PHY  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Nix)  : 
HR,  17059,  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
tiie  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  the 
value  of  maintenance  and  support  furnished 
an    Individual    by    a    nonprofit    retirement 
home  be  excluded  from  income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits  under  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr,  JIIZELL: 
H.R,  17060,  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  impoFi- 
tion  of  fees  or  additional  taxes  on  the  sale 
of  petroleum  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr,  REES: 
H,R.   17061,  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
I  abor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  the  duty 
to   bargain  collectively  includes  bargaining 
with  respect  to  retirement  benefits  for  re- 
tired employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
n.Pw,  i70G2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  permit  the  Federal  Re.serve 
Board  to  allocate  credit  to  national  priority 
needs;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency, 

HR,  17033,  A  bill  to  reform  consent  decree 
procedures,  to  increase  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  to  revise  the 
Expediting  .^ct   as  it  pertains   to  appellate 
review;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    ROE   (for  him.self,  Mr.  Clay, 
and  Mr.  Litton  )  : 
H.R.    17064,   A   bill   to   amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  In,  Huntington's 
disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

HR.  170C5.  A  bill  to  i 

Sficial  Security  Act  so  ai 

tat  ton  upon  the  amoiiii 


mend  title  II  of  the 

to  remove  the  llml- 

of  outside  Income 


vhich  an  indlvidxial  mt  r  enrn  while  recelT 


to  the  Committee 

(for  himself.  Mr 
DFRsoN  ot  Illinois. 
Mr.  Stokes*  : 

enforce  the  fir^t 
ninendnient  to  the 
istitntioiial  right  of 


li'.2  be..efits  thereiindei 
on  Way.s  and  Means 

By   Mr.   SlEELM.4s; 

McKav,    Mr.    A 

Mr.  Ada>.;.s.  and 

HR.     17066.    A    bill    f 

amendment   and   fourth 

Constitution  and  the  co_. ^..v  „. 

privacy  by  prohibiting  a  ly  civil  oflicer  of  the 
United  States  or  any  mi  mber  of  the  .Armed 
Forces  of  Vie  United  St  tes  from  using  the 
Armed  Force.'^  of  the  Ui,  ted  States  to  exer- 
cl.«.e  surveillance  of  ri'  i  :ai..s  or  to  cxeoue 
the  civil  la-A-s.  and  for  ot  ler  purposes;  lo  the 
Committee  on  the  Jtidici  ry. 

By  Mr.  STRATTO  J  (lor  lilmself.  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  Asf  ;ev.  Mr  Aspin.  Mi 
BAntLLO.  Mr.  Bh  jwn  of  California 
Mr.  Carkt  of  Ne  ^  Yorit.  Mr.  Carni  y 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  1  itL  Ci  AvsoN.  Mr 
Dices.  Mr.  Dri>  i.v.  Mr.  Faintkov. 
mF.  Prey.  Mr.  In  man.  Mr.  Gin 
Mr.  OooDLiN'G.  ^  r.  Harrington.  Mr, 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Hi  istoski.  Mr.  Hick-., 
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nd  Mr  Howard  i 
lohibit  any  increa.se 
insiimer  comniiKli- 
price  is  placed  on 
svich  retailer.  b;ic1 
he   Committee   on 


Ms.     HOI.TZMAN. 

H  R    17067.  A  bill  to 
in  the  price  of  certain 
ties  by  any  retailer  once 
any  such  commodity   b 
for   other   purposes:    to* 
Interstate  and  Foreign  (  ommerce 

By  Mr.  STRATTC  C    (for   himself.   Mr 
IcHORD.  Mr.  Jot  ssoN  of  Pennsvlva- 
nla.  Mr.  LtTCEN.;  Mr.  McKinney    Mr. 
Maraztti.  Mr.  Af  vh^.l,  Mr.  MmniLi 
of     New     York.     Mr.     Morgan.     Mr 
Nichols.   Mr.   11  rci.,:.    Mr.   Rof.   Mi 
Rosenthal.       ^   ■.       Sarpane^.       Mr 
Sii'DDs.  Mr.  Tn   MPSON  of  New  Jer- 
sey,  Mr.    Van-   I  xrli.v.   Mr.    Walsh. 
Mr.  WHiTEHtus      Mr.  Wfin.\is    Mr 
Won-  Pat.  and  M  .  Wright i  ; 
H.R.  17068.  A  bill  to  p  ohibit  any  lncrea.se 
ui  the  price  of  certain  co  suiuer  cornmnditles 
by  any  retailer  once  a  pi  ce  is  placed  on  any 
such   commodity    hy   su(  i    reliuler.    and    foi 
other  purposes;   to  the  C  )n.nuuce  on  li.ter- 
state  and  Foreit;n  Com. us  ce. 
By  Mr.  TREEN :  V 

H.R.  17069.  A  bill  to  a*end  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  declare  that  it  is  i4i  the  intent  of  .he 
act  to  require  or  aulhortze  standards  more 
stringent   than  prnnar,     ,nd  secondary  am- 
bient air  quality  standut  Is;  to  the  Co'nmii- 
tee  on  Interstate  nnd  Fol  -igu  Coinnierce 
By  Mr.  TREEN  ( by;   eques;  i  : 
H.R.  17070.  A    bill    to-  amend    the    Taritl 
Schedule--^  oi   the  United   States  In  order  to 
permit,    under    certain    (  editions,    the    Im- 
portation of  alcoholic  bei  erages  bv  returnlnj; 
re.sidents  who  are  age  Ij    but  not  age  21  or 
over;  to  the  Committee  j  .i  Wa-  s  and  Mean« 
ByMr.  ULLMAN.■ 
H  R.  17071.  A  bill  to  sus  >end  until  the  close 
of    June    30,    1977.    the  ;  lutles    on    calcined 
petroleum  coke  not  coir.iT  'rclally  suitable  for 
use  a.;  a  fuel:  tn  the  Com|iittee  on  Wr.v.s  and 
Means, 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN  ( 

McCORMAt  K  I  : 

H.R.  17072.   A  bill  to  am 
bteam    Ac  I    of    1970    to   e 
status    for   public    utilltle 
bidding   for   lands   to   be 
provisious  of  such  act;  to  t 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

HR.    17073.    A    bill    to    a 
Schedules  of  the  United  Sta 
the   duty-free   entry   of   po 
talat©  and  synthetic  tantall 
centrate;    to  the  Commit t 
Means. 


pr  him.self  ai'd  Mr. 

bd  the  Geothermal 

jtablish    preferred 

1  with    respect    to 

based    under    the 

ke  Coniuiiitee  on 


tend  the  Tariff 
ps  to  provide  for 
lissUim  fluotan- 
f/columbite  con- 
on   Ways  and 


By  Mr.  FISH: 

HR.  17074.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
monthly  ptibllcatlon  of  a  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  the  Aged  which  shall  be  used  in 
the  provision  of  cost-of-living  benefit  In- 
crea-ses  authorized  by  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  17075  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  Increases  in  benefits 
which  are  authorized  thereunder  may  be 
rnKdc  o\  a  semiannual  basis  frather  than 
only  on  mi  annual  basis  as  at  present  i:  to 
ilie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meat's. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
MR  17(t76.  A  bill  to  estnbli'h  a  fuel  stamp 
proprsm  which  will  provide  fuel  stamps  to 
teriaifi  low-income  elderly  households  to 
;ielp  meet  fuel  costs  incurred  by  such  house- 
lioids:  to  ihe  Committee  o:i  Intersta'e  and 
lorelmi   Commerce. 

By   Mr.   HASTINGS    (for   liiinsei;.   Mr. 
NiLSEN.  and  Mr.  HtiNzi  : 
HR     17077.    ,\    bill    to   amend    il.e   Public 
H'Mlth  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs   of   assistance  under   title   VII  for 
ui-iiiu-^  111  the  health  and  allied  health  pro- 
ic=>.-.ioii.->.  to  revise  ihe  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  program  aud  the  Kaiioual  Health 
Seivice  Corp.-  scholarship  training  program, 
,iad  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ii'.icrstate  aud  Foreitrii  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MARAZITI: 
H  R    17078   A  bill  to  prevent  windfall  prof- 
ii.>  ill  the  sale  of  food;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL 
H.R.  1707y.  A  bill  to  e.xtlude  from  gross  in- 
c^«n,e  the  first  $1,000  of  Uitereai  on  depo.-iis 
in  savings  institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOOPHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  17080.  A  bin  to  protect  and  pre.ser.e 
iiipi.'  re-.-ordings  of  conversations  iinoUing 
foriper  President  Hichard  M.  NLxoii  and  made 
d-.ruig  in,  feimrs  as  President,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  CommitLee  on  Houce  Ad- 
niiui:;tr8tion. 

B.v  Ml.  MYERS: 
li  H.   17081    A  bill  to  iimend  .section  303  cf 
'lie  Fi.leial  Water  Pollution  Control  Act     to 
the  Cnn.inlitee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  PIKE' 
H  R.    17082.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
A-.  U'.  ]on  Act  ot  1958  to  deal  with  discrimina- 
tory and  iiiUair  competitive  practices  in  In- 
ternatio;!..!  air  iraiispoitation.  and  for  other 
purpose.;    lo    the   Committee    on    Interst.iie 
M'.d  Foreign  Conimeice. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
I'R.  nnS'A.  A  bill  to  prohiin  the  shipment, 
in   lnterst:tte   commerce   of  dogs  and   other 
animals  intended  to  be  used  to  fight  dogs  or 
other  animals  for  purposes  of  sport,  wager- 
iiiK.    or    entertainniei.t:    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS     (for    himstlf,    Mr. 
Kyros.  Mr.  Prevl-h,  Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Heinz,  and 
Mr.  HnjNt-ri  : 
H  R.    17084.   A   bill    to   amer.d    the    Public 
Heiilth  Service  Act  to  rcvi.se  and  extend  the 
programs  of  assistance  under  title  VII  for 
training  in  the  henlth  and  allied  health  pro- 
fessions, to  revise  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  program  and  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  scholarship  training  program, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Comnuuee  on 
Intersraie  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself.    Mi. 
KvRos.  Mr.  Prlver.  Mr.  Simincton. 
Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Heinz  and  Mr.  Hudnut)  : 
H  R    17085.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revi.se  and 
extend    the   programs   of   assistance    under 
that  title  for  nurse  training;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  nrd  Foreign  Commerce. 


By.  Mr.  ROY: 
H  R.  17086.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Feders! 
Energy  Administration  from  Imposing  anv 
tax  or  fee  on  gasoline,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  ard 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  SISK: 
H.R.  17087.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  the  Sierra  National  Forest,  Calif  ,  to  the 
Madora  Cemtter.v  District:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflr.<irs. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  1164.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  ameiKlment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  pro\  Ide  for  the  special  elec- 
'ion  of  a  Vice  President  in  ca.ses  of  vacancy 
in  that  office;  to  tiie  Committee  on  the 
•lucticiary. 

Bv    Mr.   CUDS    (fur   himself    and   Mr 
Stokfs) : 
H  J.  Res.  1155.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force  to 
make  available  to  the  public  a  report  on  all 
Infoiniation    it    has   concerning   Richard   M 
Nixon  in  often.ses  against  the  United  State.<i 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  LENT: 
H.J.  Res.   1156.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment    to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United   Slates  relative   lo  the   balancing  of 
the  budget:   to  the  Committee  on  ihe  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMrCONLAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  655.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  an  orderlv  and 
cohesive  polic>  toward  Inflation  and"  eco- 
nomic  stabUity  by  declaring  a  reduction  in 
all  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.  Con.  Res  656.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  an  orderly  and 
cohesive  policy  toward  reducing  the  rate  of 
iiiUation:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operiitions. 

By  Mr.  HUBER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
M.^THiAS  of  Ci.llfornia)  : 
H  Con.  Res.  657.  Concurrent  retoltuioii  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  an  orderlv  and 
cohesive  policv  tovard  reducing  the  rate  of 
inflfttlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.  Res.  1412.  Resolution  amending  rule 
XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  to  require 
reports  accompanying  each  bill  or  joint 
resolution  of  a  public  character  (except  rev- 
enue measures)  reported  by  a  committee  to 
contain  estimates  of  the  costs,  to  both  pub- 
lic and  nonpublic  sectors,  of  carrying  out  the 
ineasurf  reported;  to  the  Comir.i'tee  on 
Rule's. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
:^Ir.  FOR3YTHE  introduced  the  following 

bill  (H  R.  17088)  for  the  relief  of  RenatoRiva, 

which  was  referred  to  the  Commuiee  on  the 

•Jiidiciarv 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


LfiicUr  rlaiise  '  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cleik's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

529.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Robert 
IliUoa  Simmons.  Washington.  D.C..  relative 
to  hU  ejection  from  a  press  conference  at  the 
Hirshhorn  Mutei.m;  to  the  Comiu.ltee  oii 
the  Judiciary. 

530.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Budget  Officers.  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyo..  relative  to  general  revenue  sharing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  met  at  II  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Walter  D.  Hud- 
ixESTON,  a  Senator  from  the  Slate  of 
Kentucky. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  God  and  Father,  who  has  placed 
us  here  and  given  us  work  to  do,  give  us 
grace  to  do  it  as  in  Thy  sight.  Deliver  us 
from  the  coldness  of  heart  which  keeps 
us  from  Thee,  from  spiritual  blindness 
which  obscures  Thee,  from  all  insensi- 
tiveness  and  skepticism  which  vdll  not 
trust  Thy  love.  Under  Thy  guidance  and 
by  Thy  power,  make  us  allies  in  high  and 
in  humble  tasks,  that  we  may  give  our 
best  service  to  the  Nation.  Keep  us  so 
close  to  Thee  that  Thy  providence  may 
be  fulfilled  in  the  movement  of  history. 
Grant  us  peace  in  our  hearts  and  peace 
among  men  and  nations. 

Through  Him  who  is  Prince  of  Peace 
and  Lord  of  Lords.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Presidekt  pbo  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  3, 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Walter 
D.  HUDDLESTON,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair  during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  October  2, 1974,  be  dispensed 

with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tiie  nomination  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Lynn  Adams 
Greenwalt,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  ACTmG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  ON 
TUESDAY  OP  H.R.  12993,  BROAD- 
CAST LICENSE  RENEWAL  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  call 
up,  on  Tuesday  next.  Calendar  No.  1133, 
H.R.  12993,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
mimicaaons  Act  of  1934  to  provide  that 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  broadcast- 
ing stations  may  be  issued  and  renewed 
for  terms  of  4  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  consultation  all  around,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  in  relation  to  this  measure. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  bill,  one- 
half  hour  on  amendments,  15  minutes 
on  amendments  to  amendments,  motions 
or  appeals;  that  rule  XII  be  waived;  and 
that  the  regular  procedure  be  followed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION    OF    CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ce.d  to  the  consideration  of  the  calen- 
dar, beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1137, 
up  to  and  including  Calendar  No.  1147. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


DR.  LAWRENCE  CHIN  BONG  CHAN 

The  bill  (S.  1534)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Lawrence  Chin  Bong  Chan,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engi-ossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CoTigress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  cf  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Lawrence  Ch,n  Bong  Chan  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  tlie  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one  number,  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year 
next  following,  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  alieii's  birth  under  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of  section  203ia)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  EYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print  cl 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  93-1196),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aT  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Lawrence  Chin  Bong  Chan. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee  and  for  an  appropriate  visa 
number  deduction. 


JOSE  ISMARNARDO 
REYES-MORELOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  corL-sider  the 
bill  (S.  3397)  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Ismarnardo  Reyes-Morelos,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1.  in  line  8,  after  "States",  strike 
out  "and  the  provisions  of  section  245ic » 
of  the  Act  shall  be  inapplicable  in  this 
case",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  section  204(c)  of  the  Act.  re- 
lating to  the  number  of  petitions  which  mav 
be  approved  In  behalf  of  chUdren,  shall  be 
Inapplicable  In  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  in 
behalf  of  Jose  Ismarnardo  Reyes-Morelos  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Lemmen,  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the 
brother*  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not  by  virtue  of  Buch  relationship  "be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  93-1198),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
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ordered  to  be  printi  d  in  the  Record 
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as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  t: 
The  pxirpose  of  the  bll 
facilitate  tlie  entry  of  Hi 
lYe  L'aited  States  as  an 
t>:  tlie  U.S.  citizen  pareii 
Lo  iidopteU.  The  purpose 
is  to  delete  reference  to 
ii'.e  ijeneticiary  is  not  in: 


E    BILL 

as  amended,  is  to 
beneficiary  into 
nniedlate  relative 
by  whom  he  Is  to 
f  the  amendment 
tion  245(c) .  since 
[the  United  States. 


The  amendment  wal  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  orderea  to  be  enrrrossed 
for  a  third  readhig,  refd  the  thiid  time, 
and  passed. 


LUCILLE  DE  SAf^T  AMDRE 


for  the  relief  of 

s  considered. 

ing,   read   the 


«lor 
rl  W;' 
riadii 


Tlie  bill   (H.R.  6477 
Lucille  de  Saint  Andr 
ordered  to  a   third   ri 
third  time,  and  passed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYlt).  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  conser  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerp  from  the  report 
<No.  93-1197),  explain!  ig  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objec  ion,  the  excerpt 
v.as  ordered  to  be  print  d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ; 

pURPosn  or  t|  e  bill 
The  purpose  of  the  bill 
eluding  provision  of  exist  ng  ln\v  relating  to 
one  who  has  been  arrest  d  for  a  crime  In- 
volving moral  turpitude  %  bthali  of  Lutillc 
de  Saint  Andre, 


s  to  waive  the  ex- 


LVCREASE  IN  DUES  I'OR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRIMINAL  POLICE  ORGA- 
NIZATION 

The  Senate  proceedef  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  14597'  to  inci  (ase  the  limit  on 
dues  for  U.S.  membersiip  in  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Polfe  Organization, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciar>|with  an  amend- 
ment on  page  1.  at  tit  end  of  line  9, 
strike  out  '•$20,000"  aid  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  'SaO.OOO".  | 

The  amendment  waj  agreed  to. 


The  amendment  was  \ 
grossed  and  the  bill  to 
lime. 

Tlie  bill  wcs  read  the 
passed 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BVUl).  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sei     '    " 
in  the  Record  an  excel 
I  No.  93-1199',  explain 
of  the  measure. 

There  bein?  no  obje 
was  ordered  to  be  pi  int 
as  follows: 

Pvnposr  OF  thk  Bili1.<\s  A.\itNpto 

The  purpose  of  H.R,  14!  7,  as  amended,  is 


rdered  to  be  en- 
be  read  a  third 

third  ti;ne,  and 


to  have  printed 
from  the  report 
g  the  purposes 

ion,  the  excerpt 
in  the  Record, 


to  subotitute  $120,000  for 
tory  ceiling  of  .$80,000  on 


he  pieseiit  statu- 
the  total  annual 


dues  authorized  to  be  pai  for  membership 
of  the  United  States  in  he  International 
Criminal  Police  Organizati  n  (Interpol)  and 
to  authorize  payment  of  $  0,000  to  meet  the 
unpaid  balance  of  dues  or  calendar  year 
1973,  which  has  not  beeiu  paid  because  of 
liio  existing  $80,000  ceilingj 

L'niteA  States  participalion  dales  from 
1938  when  the  Departirint  of  Justice, 
through  the  Federal  Bureatrtof  Investigation, 
acted  as  the  first  U.S.  representative  to  In- 
terpol. An  informal  affiUatlqii  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  with  lliat  organization 
commenced  in  1951  and  in  1058  lh.it  depart- 


ment  was  officially  designated   as  the   U.S. 
repre.sentatlve  to  Interpol. 

Interpof  maintains  a  secretariat  In  Paris 
staffed  by  experts  In  various  fields  and  its 
primary  purpose  is  to  coordinate  Interna- 
tional law  enforcement  efforts  by  compiling 
and  exchanging  with  member  governments 
Information  concerning  international  crim- 
inal operations.  In  order  to  fulfill  this  ob- 
jective. Interpol  hns  established  a  complex 
comimuiications  network  consisting  of  an  in- 
ternational radio  network  as  well  as  telex 
antl  c.ible  facilities.  In  addition  to  collecting, 
exchanging  and  retrieving  information  on  iii- 
ternational  criminal  activities.  Interpol  orga- 
nizes seminars  and  schedules  meetings  to 
consider  l.^.w  enforcement  issues  of  interna- 
tional concern.  It  also  conducts  research 
projects  and  publishes  articles  on  topics 
ranging  from  new  criminal  investigative 
techniques  to  police  ethics. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  advised  the 
Committee  that  the  United  States  receives 
valuable  Information  and  services  from  In- 
terpol especially  In  the  area  of  combating 
international  narcotics  traffic,  smuggling, 
counterfeit  Uig  and  forgery.  Furthermore,  as 
a  result  of  tlie  increasing  awareness  by  the 
member  coniitries  of  the  services  provided 
by  Interpol,  the  case  load  of  that  organiira- 
tlo.i  is  Increasing.  Due  to  the  ri.^ing  Inter- 
national crime  rate  and  the  increasing  ease 
and  availability  of  International  travel, 
greater  reliance  is  being  placed  upon  Inter- 
pol'.'i  role  in  combating  such  crime.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Washington  office  of  Interpol 
proces.sed  a  total  of  3.018  foreign  and  do- 
mestic requests  for  Investigative  Uiformation 
in  Fiscal  Year  1973.  Of  this  number,  1,098 
were  requests  from  U.S.  enforcement  agen- 
cies for  foreign  investigations — representing 
an  800' .  increase  over  similar  U.S.  requests 
that  were  made  in  Fiscal  Year  1969. 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that  U.S. 
inenibei-dhip  i:i  Interpol  is  of  substantial 
value. 

1  he  present  statutory  limitation  of  $80,000 
per  year  falls  short  of  the  current  dues 
as.=!e33ment  of  $91,251  applicable  to  the 
United  States  as  a  so-cnlled  "Group  I  mem- 
ber" (Other  Group  I  members  which  each 
p.iy  approximately  6".  of  the  total  dues  of 
the  organization  are  France,  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Italy).  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  will  be  unable  to  pay  Its  1974 
dues  and  a  portion  of  the  calendar  year  1973 
dues  remains  unpaid.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  advised  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  Interpol  is  expected  to  vote  an 
additional  21',  Increase  in  September  of  this 
year  wlilch  will  raise  the  U.S.  dollar  equiva- 
lent in  dues  to  approximately  $117,420  at  the 
current  exchange  rate. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  raise  the  limit  on 
aniui;!l  dues  from  $80,000  to  $120,000,  thereby 
enabling  the  United  States  to  pay  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  annual  dues  and  to  provide 
a  small  cu.shion  to  account  for  future  iluctu- 
atioiis  in  the  money  market. 

In  accordance  with  a  committee  amend- 
ment, H.R.  14597  also  authorizes  the  amount 
of  $30,000  for  the  payment  of  unpaid  calen- 
d.ir  year  1973  dues.  As  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  authorization  for  pay- 
ment of  baclc  dues  in  the  subject  bill  was 
limited  to  $20,000,  However,  it  was  necessary 
to  .'iniend  the  Hovtse-passed  measure  in  this 
one  respect  in  order  to  correct  a  clerical  error 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  (see  Exec- 
utive Communication  of  August  1,  1974, 
in/ra.) . 

The  1973  deficiency  amount.';  to  *22, 382.52 
ip  current  American  dollars.  The  $30,000  ceil- 
ing will  allow  the  United  States  to  become 
current  In  Its  dues  and  provide  the  flexibility 
to  meet  the  almost  dally  fluctuation  In  Inter- 
national e.Mliange  inarkets, 

CO.NCLUSION 

AltIi(iiiL;h  youiid  arguments  can  be  ad- 
\anced    for    pro'.iding    a    .soiuewhat    broader 


margUi  for  dues  payments  to  Interpol,  the 
Committee  recommends  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  the  subject  bill  as  reported  In  order 
to  obviate  the  possibility  of  further  embar- 
rassment for  failure  to  promptly  meet  a  rela- 
tively minor  financial  responsibility. 


REFERRAL  OF  BILL  TO  THE 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  203 •  to  refer 
the  bill  <S.  2G98I  for  the  relief  of  John 
J.  E:^an  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Bcsolved.  That  S.  2698,  entitled  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  John  J,  Egan",  together  with 
all  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  referred 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  for  further 
proceedings  in  accordance  with  applicable 
law. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No,  93-1201).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Tlie  purpote  of  the  resolution  is  to  refer 
the  bill,  S.  2698.  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  John  J.  Egan",  now  pending  In  the 
Senate  together  with  all  the  accompanying 
papers,  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
US,  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner shall  proceed  with  the  same  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount, 
if  any  legally  or  equitably  due  from  the 
United  States  to  the  claimant. 

STATEMENT 

Tii3  facts  of  the  referred  bill.  g.  2698,  as 
contained  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
report,  are  as  follows: 

"After  Mr.  John  J.  Egan  had  served  on 
active  duty  in  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  he  was  relieved 
from  active  duty  on  October  28,  1943,  and 
discharged  on  April  11,  1944,  as  not  physically 
qualified  for  active  duty  by  reason  of  pernia- 
neni  p-iychnsis, 

•On  AprU  7,  1948.  pursuant  to  a  decision 
by  the  Board  for  Correction  of  Naval  Rec- 
ords, the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
issued  orders  cancelling  Mr.  Egan's  discharge 
of  April  II,  1944.  and  substituting  an  honor- 
able discharge  without  reference  to  physical 
disqi'aliflcalion, 

"Mr.  Egan  subsequently  filed  suit  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  In  regard  to  his  service.  The 
Court  concludec'  that  (1)  his  promotion  to 
captain  eilective  March  1.  1943,  had  been 
Improperly  wlthl-eld;  (2)  his  October  23, 
1943,  release  from  active  duty  was  illegal;  (3 1 
his  dlschartie  did  not  validly  occur  until 
April  7,  1948;  and  (4(  he  continued  in  an 
active  duty  status  untu  the  date  of  his  valid 
discharge.  Consequently,  he  was  awarded  a 
judgment  tor  the  difference  between  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  a  captain  and  those  of  a 
first  lieutenant  from  March  1.  1943.  to  Octo- 
ber 28,  1943,  and  for  the  pay  and  allowance-s 
of  a  captain  from  October  29.  1943,  to  April  7, 
1948,  less  net  civilian  earnings  for  this  pe- 
riod. See  Egan  v.  United  States,  141  Ct.  CI.  1 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Egan  Is  now  seeking  addi- 
tional payinentb  for  the  peiiod  after  April  7, 
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1943,  a  period  r,.t  covered  by  the  Court  cf 
Cl.aims  dc.::lsicn.  "The  Department  of  the 
Navy  has  t>eei<  ad\  ised  that  S.  Res.  203  has 
been  introduced  to  effect  the  referral  of  S. 
2^98  to  the  Cor.rt  of  Claim.s  for  a  finding 
of  fr.cts  and  tlie  formulation  of  concltisicns 
sufficient  to  infrrm  the  Con'jress  whether 
Mr.  Euan's  claim  is  in  law  or  In  equity  or  is 
a  pratulty.  and  of  the  cmottnt,  if  at:y,  which 
is  legally  or  equitably  clue  him. 

"In  vi»w  of  tl.o  fore;-olng,  tiic  DepF.rtment 
of  t'l/C  N-'-y  hr.s  no  objeciicn  to  the  enaci- 
nent  of  S.  Res.  203.  The  Dep  .rtn^ent  of  tlie 
N..VV  recom  Tiencis  that  no  cctlon  be  taken 
on  S.  2C98  pendiiig  receipt  by  the  Comniittoe 
of  a  report  from  the  chief  commio.'iioiier  of 
the  Co'.rt  of  Ch.inis." 

Tlie  Committee,  i'\  the  con- lUeratlon  of 
th'i  legislation,  believes  tli&t  there  are  sufS- 
cietit  fscts  set  forth  to  Jv.stijy  tiie  finding 
that  the  resolution  should  be  referred  to  the 
Chief  Commlr-iSlnner  of  t^.e  Co;irt  of  Claims 
to  report  thereon,  fvlng  his  findings  of  fa.:t 
and  concl^isions  .'',iTfiCie"t  to  Inform  the 
Congress  of  the  r^attire  nnd  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  lefrel  or  equitable,  and 
tlie  amount.  If  any.  which  inight  be  due  from 
the  United  States.  Accordingly,  the  Commit- 
tee recommend.?  fi-vorablo  consideration  of 
Seiate  Re.so'.ution  203,  v.ithovit  amendment. 

Favorable  action  on  this  resolution  would 
be  In  accordance  with  ettabli.shrti  precedents. 


DONALD  1.  TVNDAIL,  ET  AL. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3532 >  for  the  relief  of 
Donald  L.  Tyndall,  Bruce  Edward  Tyn- 
dall,  Kimberly  Fay  lyndiill,  and  hiro. 
Michele  Tyndall  was  considered,  ordorcd 
to  a  third  rca.1ii;g.  read  the  third  fine, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unai:imcu.s  consent  to  have  prii.ted 
in  tlie  Recokd  an  e.\cerpt  frc'n  the  report 
(No.  G3-1202I.  cxnlainir.g  the  purpi^ses  of 
the  mea.'^iue. 

There  beii^g  no  objection,  the  exrcrpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tne  Rrror.n, 
as  follows: 

TTMPOSE 

The  purpo-^e  of  the  propose;!  U'/i'lall-n  is 
to  pay  ;he  persons  ncined  beloiv  tlie  smounts 
shown  In  full  seit'.e.nient  of  their  clpims 
against  the  United  States  for  medical  and 
hospital  exper.s-es,  funeral  expenses,  personal 
Injuries,  death,  proper;;,  dami^ge  and  other 
damage  re."'-ilting  fn  m  an  atitomcbi'.e  acci- 
dent involving  a  US.  Ms-ir,e  Corps  truck 
driven  by  a  men.ber  of  the  ^Tarine  Corps 
which  occurred  in  Noriii  Caroiina  near  the 
town  of  Beulavllie  on  October  5,  1967. 

Donald  L.  T\nu.ill.  $24.000  00 

Bruce  Edward  Ty^iuall,  a  minor,  ;12.000.00. 

Kimberly  Ff.;,  Tyndall,  a  minor.  $2,000.00. 

Lisa  Michele  Tyndall,  a  minor,  $i2,C0000. 

The  bill  would  provide  the  pay  men  is  in 
behalf  of  the  minors  would  Ise  paid  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Duplin  County. 
Nrrth  Caro'ina  to  be  administered  irider 
North  Carolina  genera!  statute  7A-11I  en- 
til.ed  "Receipts  and  Dlsbursemento  of  Insur- 
ance and  other  ?ioneys  cf  Minors  aiid  Inc.\- 
p.ic'taied  Adults"'. 

ST.A-irMtNT 

'the  fa;tF  of  this  case,  as  contained  in 
Hoi-.-^e  Report  y3-:005,  are  as  lollowr: 

■  Oil  the  evening  of  October  5.  1967,  Doiiald 
1..  Tiiidall,  then  24  years  of  age,  with  his 
wife  Eiizabe-h— 24,  and  their  three  small 
children,  was  driving  a  19j7  Chevrolet  on 
liighway  24  in  Duplin  County,  North  Caro- 
'-•M  nea.-  the  tov.n  of  Bjulaville.  While  ap- 
parently attempting  to  pabs  another  vehicle, 
Private  Pilot  Class  Robert  H,  Braathe,  U.S, 
Marine  Corps,  drove  a  Government  owned 
Six  wheel  stake  truck  head  on  Into  the  Tyn- 
c:-.!l  vehicle.  Tlie  Tyndall  car  was  totally  de- 


Etrcycd,  Mr  ..  E;izu":eth  M,  TyndfiU  was  ki"'.e-l 
and  Donald  I.,  Tyrdnll  ar.d  their  children  all 
EtilTer^d  injuries.  Private  First  Cln^^s  Br'^e.tl-'.e 
was  alFo  killed  In  the  collision.  Subs.?quent 
Investigation  indicated  that  fie  Marine 
driver  was  intoxicated  and  had  taken  the 
truck  without  pern-.i'-Kion,  A?  "  ro'-.ult  of  fie 
foregoi  '3  circim.itances  l:;:c!  a  subsrquejit 
court  proceeding,  it  was  held  th.u  t>e  ."Ir.rine 
driver  w.-is  .lot  actli^g  wiiiiln  the  scoj^e  of  his 
emnloyment.  The  a-t'or*  wr.s  i?r:- -ght  in  a 
United  Stages  di  ;trlct  cc-trt  under  the  Fed- 
err  1  T.)rt  ClPl-r-.s  Act  but  the  deter'  ilnation 
as  to  lark  of  offlci:!  dut>  Ft".'  i.;  was  f-e  ba^>i.s 
of  a  di.=:r.i--sal.  The  decisici  rvts  at'iimed  on 

"A  puiicomnii'tee  heaving  o'l  t'.e  b'i!  H.w. 
3532  was  h-ld  on  Ociober  3!.  J073.  In  a^idi- 
tlon  to  the  testiinony  presented  at  ''^c  j;ear- 
Ing,  t^.e  E.iccomnilttt>e  reque'.-t«'d  a;:'l  re- 
cti led  from  the  Popa.-tme'it  of  the  N.-\y  cop- 
ie-  of  dep'v.-itionE  t.-ken  in  "96H  of  witi'crr.cs 
i;v  the  ci'.il  pioceecinrs  ir.  the  Federal  Court. 
Dr>nald  L.  Tyndall  v.  United  States;  str.te- 
meuts  cot.'.l!  ed  from  witne.^-?rs  v.\  *'i^e  cn.iroe 
of  'he  inve?'f  ■Ration  by  i  ■i"'-ine  aulhorities  cf 
f  e  aicidcnt.  and  a  copy  cf  tl.e  Jirrin--  Corps 
•nvesti^.ttion  rep.>rt  of  tiie  accic^rj.t.  On  tl-.e 
^:  ■■■•.=;  01  !*s  cnn?idrration  of  all  tl-e  f''cts  of 
the  natter,  this  lommlttee  ha.^  conclur^ed 
that  this  is  an  fippropriate  case  for  'e?!Kl.i- 
ti'.e  relief  in  tl:e  reciuted  amc  nts  roc-in- 
i;.e  .ded  l:i  the  committee  .Ticndme'ir.  An 
outi:uoct  )!i  its  re.jort  on  tiis  bill,  tiis  Dc;  -rt- 
me..'.  o;'  tiiC  Navy  has  opposed  lelief,  Hcw- 
ever,  tlis  Navy  position  as  amiiiiitl  by  its 
testlmccy  at  the  hes'-iiig,  is  primarily  based 
\:po  .  the  rit;ht  of  the  ciaimanis  to  recover 
tinder  ti:e  law  applicable  to  lo:  t  procecdiii^is 
<  r  tiie  l.tws  go,erii!ng  admiiijstiati.  e  reiief 
administered  by  the  Department.  The  bill 
Il.R.  3.^32  embodies  an  r.ppe."!  to  Coi  gr-'ss  for 
tile  redre.ss  ot  piievances.  The  Kr.vy  lep-irt  it.- 
i^M  recognizes  that  legisiati.e  acion  la  cases 
f  xcb  as  these  is  based  upon  a  cj  lgre^^;lOn  •' 
reoof;:'..Ciou  of  a  moral  0">ii<-&.t!on.  (^f  couis-^. 
this  auf'iori'^y  extend.'  be.cnd  tie  deran- 
in»'ntal  ant.-iUiity  ref<;rrcd  to  by  the  :<ayy 
which  is  proiided  in  sectimi  27oV  of  Title  IP 
O!'  the  United  States  Code. 

"The  povve:  o;  Coneres:-,  lo  recojinire  moral 
or  equitrblo  claims  ha?  br.eii  e.ierciscd  iince 
tlie  early  d.tys  of  ti.e  Republic.  Tlie  .Suprei.ie 
Court  in  th?  rise  of  United  iitatt',  v.  HccUi' 
Co.  163  U.S.  <''7  (1896)  commented  on  this 
power  cr  Coiirress.  Tiie  ccuri.  pciitieJ  out 
that  the  lanfju-ige  of  .'Vrticlc  !,  ctctiou  8  of 
ti,e  power  lo  lay  and  collect  taxes  "to  pay  the 
the  Ccusiitution  provic'es  tLe  Coiit,re-;3  v.-iih 
tiie  po\\er  to  lay  and  cclls.:t  taxes  "to  pay  the 
debib  of  the  United  Stites."  i' ■.  held  tl.at 
tiie^e  aebts  are  no.  limited  to  thoe  evidenc- 
ed by  seme  written  obligaticn  or  tl.oe  of  a 
strictly  legal  ch.^'-acter.  Specificaiiy,  i};£  Court 
stated  that: 

"  "li-io  nation,  speaking  broadly,  owes  a 
'debt'  to  an  individual  when  iiis  claim  ti'J'vs 
out  of  general  principles  of  rigiit  aiid  jus- 
tice; v.-iien,  in  otl.cr  words  it  is  ba.jed  upon 
crtn-;ideralion3  cf  a  moral  or  merely  honor- 
ary nature,  such  a-s  are  bii.ciing  on  tlie  con- 
f-ience  or  the  honor  of  an  individual,  al- 
though the  debt  couid  obtain  no  recoi;n.i.ion 
in  a  court  of  lav,-.  The  power  of  Congress  ex- 
tends at  least  as  ft.r  as  \he  recosnltion  and 
payment  ti  claims  against  tlie  feovernmevit 
which  are   thus  founded   •    •    *• 

"The  committee  finds  ll.at  the  fact,s  ;;r.d 
circumstar.ces  of  this  case  do  involve  partic- 
ular eqi'Uies  which  provides  the  basis  for 
relief. 

"The  facts  developed  by  the  Investigaticn 
estalilish  that  this  accicient  was  caused  bv  a 
Marine  wlio  was  operating  the  trtick.  The 
same  Investigation  made  it  clear  that  the 
act!  and  oniis.'ions  of  other  Marine  Corps 
personnel  In  falling  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion, created  a  set  of  circumstances  that  en- 
abled an  intoxicated  member  of  the  Marine 
Corps  to  gain  access  to  the  keys  of  a  truck 
after  having  been  observed  to  liave  been  un- 


c.jr  t  .  h!."..  .>nce  cf  .ilco''ol,  cppropjyate  thnt 
trucit  arf"  dvive  1.  t' rcuuh  a  fuarded  gate  of 
V.'.-i  Marin?  fr.c:lit\  on*o  e  public  highwpy. 
Ks  the-.i  cpustfd  Dii  pccider.t.  ttic  conKe- 
q'vencc5  of  which  t;ave  been  borne  by  fie 
T;  iiila!'.   fa:. lily   w  ^^out  compensation. 

•";l,e  Ntvy  investlgatioir  foi"id  that  the 
Mt>r:re  wh')  took  tiie  tr'tiic  wa^  observed  by 
a  number  cf  p?i-c'i3  on  the  Marine  base  who 
s\  b-iiqi'eiitly  testified  t..at  he  wp.s  under  the 
i:  rnen3j  oi  alcohol  ^hen  liiey  saw  him  prior 
lO  Ms  ■.;&:;h:g  l'  e  Lruclc.  T!-.e  investigation  al- 
so tt'.ted  ti:at  he  war.  observed  In  the  bar- 
rv.cks  with  tljohcac  beverage  contrary  to 
exi.'sling  rtrt'-ations  prior  to  taking  the  ve- 
)<iCle,  ',  i'C  investifation  further  found  thnt 
t_o  \e.j:r32  taken  by  ti.e  Marine  v  as  not 
turned  in  to  Ihc  Motor  Prol  on  the  dcy  :t 
^■^.-  Tiken  In  .iccoidanre  with  existing  orders 
and  verbpl  instruction?.  It  was  also  found 
fiat  the  l-eys  were  not  reiroved  from  the  ve- 
hloie  in  a.cordance  vi-ii  appticatle  Marine 
rci'ttiati  jns. 

"Tj.c  coiniiiittee  f?els  that  the  most  sig- 
uiflcnii'..  orra:^ion  In  this  case  "w  as  the  failu.-e 
nn  t>.a  part  of  Mi'vin°  j-^rsannel  to  properly 
crivol  th?  vt'-ic!e  end.  in  particvlar,  the 
failure  to  rtzp  tiie  ^-ehicle  from  leaving  f.e 
b;<sr.  The  in-.estiratiou  loi  nd  th?.t  tiie  Ma- 
riij  Priva.e  left  the  Jlaiine  Corps  Air  faciliy 
a*-.  abr-A.t  10:00  P.M.  on  October  5.  1D67 
ti'.'i.ugh  cr  .idjaccnt  to  the  main  gate  with 
.lie  Givoi.-.ment  vehic'a  ar.d  that  the  gate 
-•'>i:ies  eitjier  failed  to  notice  the  true'.:  >r 
iatkd  to  attempt  to  Sucp  it.  xhe  findings  in 
th-i  InveFilga'lon  Inclut^cd.  a  statement  that 
i;'e  physlctl  arc;""  cf  the  ba?e  Is  s.tch  that  it 
f-c.i'-il*iits  fhe  e^:it  of  any  wheeled  vehicles 
from  th?  fa-Mlty  except  in  an  arci  withiii 
•n  "ards  of  the  mr'n  gate. 

";'.'■  c^n-irnittee  points  out  th.^t  had 
J.!  .per  diligence  be^n  ex.3r<i.scd  concerning 
the  lUi^iieis  ouilined  above,  this  tragic  acc- 
diiit  could  have  been  averted.  The  commit- 
i^?  amcnc'.iient  pro\!Cle.-<  f:ir  payineias  bas»d 
o:i  general  D:i:.rjp:es  of  equity  and  j  isiice. 
It  iiiou'.d  also  be  noted  ti:at,  as  pru\ided  i;i 
the  comm't.ce  amendment  to  the  tUl,  the 
:'j,vmr-nts  in  beh'tlf  of  the  minor  child:e.i 
vouM  be  made  to  the  Clcri:  of  the  Superior 
C-art  of  Div.>iin  Covn;y,  Nortii  Caiolina,  lo 
li'  r-dmiiii-tered  under  North  Carotina  ge:^- 
eval  SLatuie  7i-Ill  entitled  "Receipts  arid 
Olsburien-.int.i  of  Insurance  and  oiL<.r 
^'.')ney£  of  Miner  r.ud  Incapacitated  A.clu!ts." 
Th°  c  inrnittee  --las  befn  advisid  that  this 
J.orlh  C.T:!ina  statute  wo'.ild  m-ake  it  pcs- 
;  ible  fo.'  the  cocirt  to  supervise  tl.e  adtnln!"- 
trai'on  and  disbursement  of  the  funds  pE;d 
in  bviialf  oi  the  r.ii:ior  children  as  provided 
in  .he  ainencied  bill.  It  is  concluded  that  the 
Ir.cts  cf  the  v.iaLter  Justify  the  paymei-.ts  pro- 
tidfd  for  in  tlie  cvmmiaee  ameiidment  ar^d 
ii,  is  recomr.tr'.i.ied  that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably.  ' 

In  agreement  with  tlia  views  of  the  House 
01"  RepiO.-'ntaiives  thi^  Committee  recrm- 
ja.'ir.'s  thrt  the  bill  be  fa'or?bly  considered. 


THOMAS  C.  JOHNSON 

The  bia  'H.R.  62C2 '  for  the  reliof  o' 
Thomas  C,  Johnson  uas  considered,  cr- 
dpred  lo  a  tiiird  reading,  read  tiie  ll-ird 
time,  r^nd  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.-i- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  93-1203>,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

Tnero  bciiig  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt Vkf.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R.ECor.D,  as  follows: 

Pt7R.'>OSK 

The  purpc^e  cf  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  relieve  Thomas  C.  Johnson  of  liability 
In  the  sum  of  $2,382  94  for  o'-erpaj-ment?  of 
active  duty  pay  as  a  member  of  the  United 
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states  Army  from  July 
1969.  which  liability  arcfee 
an    administrative    error 
v.-iiii  service  in  the  Advat^ed 
Tiaiuijig  Corps  program. 
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1967,  to  July  4. 

as  the  result  of 

in    crediting    him 

Reserve  Officers' 


AMENDMENT  OF  fHE  MILITARY 
PERSONNEIi  and!  CIVILIAN  EM- 
PLOYEES'   CLAIMS    ACT    OF    1964 


The   bill    tH.R.    713 
Mihtaiy    Personnel    a 
ployees'  Claims  Act  of 
with  respect  to  the  se 
against  the  United  S 
ot   tiie  unilonncd  ser 
otficers  and  employee, 
or  I0.-..S  of.  personal  p 
their  service,  was  con; 
a  third  reading,  read 
pa.-^sed. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  B 
I  a.-;k  unanimou.s  consi 
in  the  Record  an  exce 
I  No.  D3-1204I.  explai 
of  the  measuie. 


to  amend  the 

d    Civilian    Em- 

964,  as  amended, 

lenient  of  claims 

tes  by  members 

ces  and  civilian 

for  damages  to, 

jperty  incident  to 

dered,  ordered,  to 

le  third  time,  and 

D.  Mr.  President, 

iit  to  have  printed 

t  from  the  report 

ng  the  purposes 

tiou.  the  excerpt 


Leir  reports  to  the 
re  In  tavor  of  the 
pport  war.  also  rc- 
Icc  Commission. 


Tlie.e  being  no  obje 
wa.s  orticiPd  to  bo  prini  :d  in  the  Recoro. 

i!S  t'o!lo\v.^: 

PURr<pR. 

ilie  piirp.i.'^f  <.t  the  pre  )o.st*d  legislation  is 
til  amend  section  3  oi  th<  Military  Personnel 
.md  Civilian  E.-nployees'  ,  laims  Act  of  1964, 
to  increase  ilie  limit  on  ;  ayments  for  loeses 
o;  per.sonal  property  lnci<  jnt  to  federal  sery- 
irc  troni  $10,000  to  $15,01   ). 

STATFME     T 

The  facts  of  tills  ca.>-"  ,  as  contaiiied  in 
Koii?e  Rrpori,  nmnber  93-  320.  are  as  follows; 
■The  nppartinent  of  St^e  and  the  Depart- 
rienl  of  the  Air  ?'orce  in 
Committee  si  a  led  lliey 
aiiiendiiieiit.  .A  fa'prab'.e 
cetved  from  the  Civil  Sei 

"Tho  bill  H  R.  7irj.5.  ali-mended  by  the' 
Committee,  wf  uld  tineiid  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Emploi  ?es'  Claims  Act  (,f 
!964.  as  amended  !3i.  U.Si:.  240-243)  to  In- 
crease from  SIO  000  to  ?il5<  00  the  amount  i  f 
a  claim  fir  darnajje  to  01  loss  of  personal 
property  incideiu  to  .scrvi  e  uhlcl>  n'Bv  be 
paid  by — 

"(a)   The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment, when  the  claim  i.s  n  \de  by  a  member 
-^  the  uniformed  .services  v  -.der  the  jm  Isdic- 
tibn  of,  or  by  a  rivilian  1.  Ti.Mr  (;r  emplojce 
of.  that  department: 

•■(b»  the  Secretary  os  TrnnEportiUlon. 
when  the  claim  is  made  b  a  member  of  the 
iii.ltormcd  services  ui'der  ,ie  jiirisdicliin  of, 
or  by  a  ci\  iiiau  officer  or  v  1  employee  of.  the 
OiiVit  Guard  wheij  il  is  r  at  operatin-;  ;is  1 
part  ol  the  Nnw;  or 

"(C)  t'le  .Secretary  of  E  »i'ense.  v. hen  the 
claim  is  by  a  civilian  einplc  ee  of  the  Depi.rl- 
ment  of  Defense  not  \uidc  ■  the  Jurisdiclinn 
of  a  military  department  o  the  Coast  Guoia. 
"H.R  7!3.'5,  a.s  amended  j  y  the  Commrioe. 
•wjii'.d.  i.n  addition,  incret  ic  to  5.1 5.000  tic 
:■  >«.'Mit  of  such  a  claim  w  lich  niHy  be  paid 
by  the  Iwad  of  any  orhef 
claim  is  made  by  a  member 
s»-rvices  '.uider  tiie  jurlsdict^ 
or  by  a  civilian  oflicer  or 
agency  Some  of  these  otl 
m-\y  pay  a  claim  for  no  m^ 
siimc  only  a  claim  for  no  mc 
"As  to  the  Military  Depaj 
Coast  Guard,  the  present  li' 
payment  of  personnel  claimslncidciit  to  serv- 
ice was  established  In  1969.  The  elements 
of  the  Department  of  Defeni  and  the  Coast 
Guard  have  demonstrated  Jheir  abilitv  to 
administer  this  Act,  as  v.dl  as  the  other 
laws  authorizing  payment  m  claims  iu;alnst 
the    United    States,    with    fairness    to    the 


ayency  when  a 
3f  the  luiilorm-d 
[>n  of  that  agen;'y 
iployec  of  that 
(tr  agencies  non- 
re  than  $10,000; 
[•e  than  $0,500. 
tme-us  and  the 
Initatlon  on  the 


claimants  and  concern  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  funds.  Since  the  $10,000  limita- 
tion was  established,  the  cost  of  repairing 
or  replacing  property  of  the  type  whose  loss 
or  damage  may  give  rise  to  claims  within 
the  terms  and  purpose  of  this  Act  has  In- 
creased significantly.  Tlie  increase  is  due 
primarily  to  the  general  inflationary  trend 
which  has  raised  the  price  of  virtually  all 
household  Items.  One  method  of  calculating 
increased  costs  of  such  goods  is  the  con- 
sumer price  index.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  consumer 
price  inde.^:  in  May  1964  was  92.7.  and  in 
May  1973  it  wa.=  131.5.  an  increase  of  41.9 
percent.  If  this  increase  is  correlated  with 
the  Congressional  Intent  in  1934.  when  the 
$10,000  limit  was  established,  at  least  $14,- 
190  would  be  req'.iired  to  provide  the  same 
protection  today  A  S15.000  limit  appears  to 
be  more  in  line  with  the  current  value  of 
such  property  cr  its  repair.  An  increase  in 
the  limit  to  $15,000  would  thus  serve  to 
maintain  the  level  of  protection  that  was 
previously  considered  appropriate  for  this 
property  by  Congress  as  a  matter  of  fairncs.s, 
support  for  morale,  of  Government  person- 
nel. As  to  the  Armed  Forces  such  protection 
would  be  a  further  inducement  for  entering 
and  continuing  membership  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

COST 

"The  additional  cost  to  the  Government 
Ls  not  possible  of  e.xact  computation  since  it 
would  relate  only  to  those  cases  of  large  lo.ss 
which  would  exceed  the  present  limits.  An 
ludicsnion  of  the  potential  for  such  losses 
can  be  gained  from  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  which  details  the 
experience  of  the  military  services  as  to 
clahns  which  exceeded  the  $10,000  limit  in 
the  period  since  July  1,  1969.  In  that  period 
the  Army  had  53  such  claims,  the  Navy  42 
and  the  Air  Foroe  53.  Of  course  such  an 
analysis  would  not  result  in  the  full  increase 
being  paid  in  everv  case  for  only  the  amounts 
proven  and  lecognii'ed  vuider  applicable  reg- 
ulations and  stiindpr-is  a.s  Ic.-ses  subject  to 
cjmpensalion  could  be  paid. 

"Tlie  bill  i\s  origlnallv  introduc-d  provided 
for  a  measiire  of  retroactive  elTect  In  that  it 
would  have  permitted  a  reconsideration  of 
previously  adjudicated  claims  to  the  extent 
of  piovldi!'!;  auiiiorlty  for  the  payment  of 
pro'pii  lOE.ses  which  were  not  paid  l>ecause  of 
the  previous  limit  for  payments.  It  would 
have  permitted  pjivments  up  to  the  new 
limit  upon  application  within  one  year  of 
the  effect i'e  dale  of  a  new  law.  However  the 
coniiTilttee  h.is  I'er.ommended  uv.  amesidment 
striking  this  provision.  It  is  felt  that  the 
new  limit  sl.oiilU  have  prospective  force  only. 
"In  summary,  therefore,  it  can  be  said  that 
Section  3  of  tiic  Act  now  provides  for  a  limit 
of  $10,000  as  to  the  inilltarv  departments 
ai.d  she  Coasi  Guard  in  subsection  (a),  and 
l;i  sub.section  (b)  there  is  a  limit  o:  56.500 
for  civilian  de!>arimenti  or  as;e.;cie.s.  but  (as 
a  result  of  a  1972  ampi.dinent)  the  Pf-ace 
Carps,  the  Oversea  .  Priva'e  Investment  Cor- 
poration. State  Department.  .MD.  VSl.\  and 
the  U.S.  Arm;'  Conrrol  and  Disarmunent 
Agency  have  $10,000  limit. 

"The  aniei'.deu  bill  v.ould  provide  a  uni- 
foiin  llniit  of  .915,000  for  all  agencies  and 
depart  incnLs. 

"It  I.s  recommended  Hint  the  amended  bill 
bo  considered  favorabi  <." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Hou^e 
of  Represeiuatives.  this  Committee  recom- 
mends thai  the  bill  be  favorably  considered. 


LEM-I   MAUREEN   ANDERSON 

The  Senate  '.nocccded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  3718'  for  the  rehef  of  Leah  Mau- 
reen Anderson  which  htid  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  Lo  slrilte  out  all  af- 


ter the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following: 

That  notwithstanding  any  statute  of  liniuu- 
tions,  lapse  of  time,  bars  of  laches,  or  any 
proceeding,  jurisdiction  is  hereby  conf(>rrrcl 
upoii  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dl:,iriot 
of  North  Carolina  to  receive  and  adjuditaie 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  2401  ard 
2672  of  title  28,  United  Stales  Code,  r.jy 
claim  upon  behalf  of  Leah  Maureen  Ander- 
son of  Hopklnsviile.  Kenuicky.  for  compei- 
sntion  for  personal  injury,  and  expenses  and 
damages  sustained  by  her  due  to  a  collision 
on  March  26.  1971,  between  a  Department 
of  the  Army  vehicle  and  the  aiiiomobile  in 
which  she  was  a  passenger  on  the  Port  Bragg 
Military  Reservation,  North  Carolina,  such 
collision  having  occurred  as  the  result  of 
t^e  alleged  negligent  operation  of  the  truck 
by  United  States  Army  personnel  while  act- 
ing within  the  alleged  scope  of  their  Federal 
employment.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  an  inference  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  Unued  States. 

Sec.  2.  Such  claim  .shall  be  liled  with  Ihe 
Secretary  of  ihe  Army,  or  tiis  designee,  no 
later  thaii  .si\  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  ot  this  Act.  In  the  event  that  an 
offer  of  settlement,  if  any.  if  not  accepted 
on  behalf  of  the  aforesaid  Leah  Maureen 
Andersoa.  sun  may  be  filed  in  the  Federal 
district  co'.irt  110  later  than  six  months  after 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  designee, 
has  mailed  a  notice  of  final  disposition  of  tiie 
claim  to  thf:  lepre.-scntatlves  of  Leah  Maureen 
Anderson. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  vv  as  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  e.xcerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  93-1205'.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  beiuR  no  ob,icction.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows: 

PfnPOSr  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  pmp.ise  of  the  amendment  is  10  en- 
able the  claimant  to  pursue  her  administra- 
tive remedies  before  instituting  action  in 
Federal  District  Coi'rl  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

punposi:  Ol'  thv.  kill  as  amknufd 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Ls  to 
w  u\e  the  st.^'uti-  01  limitations  which  pres- 
eiuly  bars  aiiv  adlon  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Aci  wlilch  Maureen  Anderson  may  file 
against  tne  U.S.  Goveinment  for  compensa- 
tion for  Lnjr.rles  she  sustained  as  the  result 
of  a  collision  on  March  26.  1971.  between  a 
Department  of  Die  Atiuy  vehicle  and  the  au- 
tomobile i:i  wiiirh  she  was  a  pa.ssenger  on 
the  Fort   Tirugg  Military  Reservation.  N.C. 

SI  ATEMEN-- 

The  rec-ord;s  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
disclcK>e  the  following  facts. 

On  March  2G.  1971,  at  1445  hours  Sgt. 
Walter  H.  Richardson,  age  31.  was  operating 
a  passenger  vehicle  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.  in  a 
southerly  direction  on  Sixth  Street.  He  had 
two  passengers,  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Davidson,  age 
37.  and  Leah  M.  Anderson  ( the  present  claim- 
ant) ,  who  was  then  5  years  of  age.  Pvt.  John- 
nie O.  Evans,  age  18.  was  operating  an  Army 
vehicle  and  was  proceeding  in  an  easterly 
direction  on  C  Street.  Neither  street  has  stop 
or  V.  arning  signs.  Serijeant  Richardson  was  on 
the  dominant  road.  At  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent it  was  raining  and  the  roads  were  wet. 
When  Richardson  was  in  the  Intersection  of 
Sixth  and  C  Streets,  Private  Evans"  vehicle 
struck  the  right  side  of  Sergeant  Richard- 
sons  cr-r. 
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The  impact  demolished  Sergeant  Richard- 
sons  car  and  injured  all  of  the  occupants. 
Mrs.  Davidson  was  dead  at  the  time  of  arrival 
at  Womack  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Bragg.  Leah 
Anderson  was  found  to  have  suffered  a  com- 
pound depressed  skull  fracture  with  dural 
and  cortical  lacerations,  severe  head  injuries, 
and  fracture  of  the  right  femur.  Sergeant 
Richardson  was  treated  for  minor  injuries 
and  released. 

A  claim  was  filed  on  a  timely  basis  jn 
behalf  of  the  deceased  Mrs.  Davidson  and 
an  award  was  made  by  the  Chief,  Army 
Claims  Service.  However,  Leah  Anderson  was 
represented  by  a  different  attorney  and  he 
did  not  file  a  claim  until  February  19,  1974. 
On  April  2,  1974,  the  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Claims  Service  denied  the  claim  because  it 
was  cognizable  only  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C. 
2671-2680)  and  the  2-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions prescribed  by  the  act  had  expired 
[28  U.S.C.  2401(b)  ]. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  Is  not  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 

Although  the  Department  is  generally  op- 
posed to  the  waiver  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. It  would  be  equitable  to  make  an  ex- 
ception In  this  bill  for  two  reasons.  The 
Government  will  not  be  prejudiced  in  adjud- 
icating the  claim  because  the  accident  was 
thoroughly  Investigated  and  the  facts  were 
fully  developed  In  the  companion  claim  In- 
volving the  deceased  Mrs.  Davidson.  The  sec- 
ond compelling  reason  for  the  waiver  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  delay  of  an 
attorney  in  filing  a  claim  should  not  be  at- 
tributed to  a  5-year-old  under  the  tragic 
circumstances  of  this  case. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  how- 
ever, that  the  bill  should  be  amended  to 
provide  that  upon  the  waiver  of  the  statute 
of  limitations,  the  claims  should  be  ndjudi- 
cated  under  the  remaining  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  This  procedure 
would  enable  the  claimant  to  seek  admin- 
istrative relief  and  if  she  Is  successful,  time 
consuming  and  costly  litigation  would  be 
avoided. 


FARM  LABOR  CONTRACTOR  REGIS- 
TRATION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1974 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  13342)  to  amend  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of 
1963  by  extending  Its  coverage  and  ef- 
fectuating its  enforcement,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974". 

(b)  Unless  the  context  otherwise  requires, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  "is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  of  the  Farm  Labor  Contrac- 
tor Keglstration  Act  of  1963   (7  U.S.C.  2041). 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "interstate"  each  place 
where  It  appears  therein.  The  first  sentence 
of  section  3(b)  is  amended  to  delete  there- 
from the  phrase  "ten  or  more"  and  the 
phrase  "at  any  one  time  in  any  calendar 
year".  The  second  sentence  of  section  3(b) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "SJch  term 
shall  not  include — 

"(1)  any  nonprofit  charitable  organiaatlon, 
public  or  nonprofit  private  educational  in- 
stitution, or  similar  organization; 

"(2)  any  farmer,  processor,  canner,  gin- 
ner.  packing  shed  operator,  or  nurservman 
(A)  who  personally  engages  in  any  such 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  migrai't 


workers  solely  for  his  own  operation;  or 
(B)  who  Indirectly  engages  in  any  such 
activity  through  an  agent  or  by  contract, 
where  he  first  determines  that  the  person  so 
engaged  possesses  a  certificate  from  the  Sec- 
retary that  is  in  full  force  and  effect  at  the 
time  he  contracts  witli  such  person  so  en- 
gaged; 

"(3)  any  full-time  or  regular  employee  of 
any  entity  referred  to  in  (1)  or  (2)  above 
who  engages  In  such  activity  solely  for  his 
employer  on  no  more  than  an  incidenial 
basis: 

"(4)  any  person  who  engages  in  such  r.c- 
tivity  (A)  solely  within  a  25-miie  intrastate 
radius  of  his  permanent  place  of  residence, 
a:id  (B)  for  not  more  than  13  weeks  per  year; 

"(5)  any  person  who  engages  in  any  such 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
migrant  workers  of  any  foreign  nation  for 
employment  in  the  United  States  if  the 
employment  is  subject  to — 

"(A)  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  such  foreign  nation;  or 

"(B)  an  arrangement  with  the  govern- 
ment of  any  foriegn  nation  under  which 
written  contracts  for  the  employment  of 
such  workers  are  provided  for  and  the  en- 
forcement thereof  is  provided  for  through 
the  United  States  by  an  instrumentality  of 
such  foreign  nation; 

"(6)  any  full-time  or  regular  employee  of 
any  person  holding  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion under  this  Act;  or 

"(7)  any  common  carrier  oi:  any  full-time 
regular  employee  thereof  engaged  solely  in 
the  tr.insportation  of  migrant  workers." 

Src.  3  Section  3(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Tiie  term  'agricultural  employment* 
means  employment  In  any  service  or  activity 
included  within  the  provisions  of  section 
3:f)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (29  U.S.C.  203(f)).  or  section  3121(g) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26 
U.S.C.  3121(g))  and  the  handling,  pianting, 
drying,  packing,  packaging,  processing, 
freezing,  or  grading  prior  to  delivery  for 
storage  of  any  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodity  In  Its  unmanufactured  state.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  5(a)    Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  the  word  "and"  after  para- 
graph (2), 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  \ieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and 

i3)  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  has  filed  proof  of  posting  a  bond  in 
such  )nanner  and  in  such  amount  (but  not 
less  than  the  sum  of  $5,000),  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  from  lime  to  time  prescribe,  which 
bond  shall  provide  security  against  liability 
in  such  farm  labor  contractor  to  any  thu-d 
person,  including  any  employer,  em- 
ploj-ee,  or  person  recruited,  solicited,  or 
transported  by  him  while  engaging  in  activ- 
ities as  a  farm  labor  contractor; 

"(5)  has  filed,  under  such  terms  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  a  statement  identi- 
fying each  vehicle  to  be  used  by  the  applicant 
for  the  transportation  of  migrant  workers, 
a..d  all  real  property  to  be  used  by  the 
applicant  for  the  housing  of  migrant 
workers,  during  the  period  for  which 
registration  is  sought,  alor.g  with  proof  that 
every  such  vehicle  and  all  such  housing  cur- 
rently conform  to  iiU  applicable  Federal  and 
State  safety  and  health  standards  to  the 
extent  that  such  vehicle  and  all  such  housing 
are  under  the  applicant's  ownership  or  con- 
trol; and 

"(6)  has  consented  to  designation  of  the 
Secretary  as  the  agent  available  to  accept 
rervice  of  summons  in  any  action  against 
such  farm  labor  contractor  at  anv  and  all 
times  during  wliich  such  farm  labor  con- 
tractor has  departed  from  the  Jurisdiction 
in  which  such  action  is  commenced  or 
otherwise  has  become  unavailable  to  accept 
serNice,  under  such  tei-ms  and  conditions  as 


are  set  by  the  court  in  which  such  action 
has  been  commenced.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  5(a)(2)  is  amended 
by  striking  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thc-e'of  the  following:  "In  no 
event  shall  the  amount  of  such  insurance 
bo  less  than  the  amounts  currer.tly  appli- 
cable to  vehicl-r-s  used  in  the  transportation 
of  passer.gers  ;;i  Interstate  commerce  under 
the  Ii-.ierstate  Commerce  Act  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  or 
amounts  offering  comparable  protection  to 
persons  or  property  from  damages  arising 
out  of  the  applicant's  ownership  of,  opera- 
tion of.  or  his  causing  to  be  operated  any 
vehicle   as   provided   herewith;". 

Sec.  6.  Section  5ib)   is  amended  by — 
1 1 )  striking  'or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9k 

(2)  strikir.g  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph 30  and  inseriing  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof:  and 

(3)  adding  after  paragraph  (10)  the  fol- 
lowing nev.'  paragraphs: 

"(11)  is  not  in  fact  the  rea".  party  in 
interest  in  any  such  application  or  certifi- 
cate of  registration  and  that  the  real  party 
in  interest  is  a  person,  firm,  partnership, 
association,  or  corporation  who  previously 
iias  bee;'-  denied  a  certificate  of  regisi.a- 
tio;i.  has  had  a  certificate  of  registration 
suspended  or  revoked,  or  who  does  not 
presently  qualify  for  a  certificate  of  reg^- 
iraticn;    or 

"(12)  has  used  a  vehicle  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  migrant  workers,  or  has  used  real 
prontrty  for  the  housing  of  migrant  workers, 
while  such  vehicle  or  real  property  failed  to 
conform  to  all  applicable  Federal  and  State 
safety  and  health  standards,  to  the  extent 
cf  any  such  vehicle  or  real  property  coming 
within  the  ownership  or  control  of  such  farm 
Isbor  contractor.  ' 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i7) 
the  following;  "prostitution  or  peonage; 
where  the  date  of  the  judgment  of  convic- 
tion of  any  crime  as  specified  herein  has 
been  entered  within  a  period  of  five  years 
preceding  the  action  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection;" 

(5)  striking  all  after  tiie  words  "of"  in 
paragraph  6  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "any  person,  who  is  an  alien 
not  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, or  who  has  not  been  authorize^'  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  accept  employment." 

Sec.  7.  Section  5  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
ticm: 

■  'd)  Persons  issued  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration under  this  section  shall  provide  to 
the  Se--:tary  a  notice  of  each  and  every 
address  change  within  10  days  after  surh 
change.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  pub- 
lic central  registry  of  all  persons  issued  cer- 
tificates of  rec;istration  under  this  section. 
Persojis  issued  a  certificate  of  registration 
under  tiiis  section  shall  provide  to  the  Sec- 
letary  documentation  required  under  section 
oia)  10)  of  the  Act  applicable  to  any  veiiicie 
which  the  applicant  obtains  for  -.ise  in  the 
transponaLion  cf  migrant  workers  and  any 
real  property  -.vhich  the  applicant  obtains  or 
learns  v.ill  be  used  for  the  housing  of  mi- 
grant workers  durincr  the  period  for  vhi'-h 
the  ce:t*firate  of  registration  is  issued,  within 
le::  days  after  he  obtains  or  learns  of  the 
intended  use  of  such  vehicle  or  real  property, 
to  the  extent  that  such  vehicle  or  suc:i  real 
property  is  under  the  ownership  or  control 
of  such  persons  who  ha^e  been  issued  cer- 
ti*:.:ates  of  registration". 

Sec.  8.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  insertjnc  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon ::t  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and 
shall  be  den;ed  the  facilities  and  services 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  6.  1933  (29 
use.  49).  upon  refusal  or  failure  to  exhibit 
the  same;". 

S£C.  9.  Section  C,b)  of  tlie  Act  is  amended 
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l>y  striklns  the  word  'find 
(51,  and  by  striking  the  seiilcolou  ai  iiie  end 
of   paragraph    (5i    and   adding   at    the   end 
thereof   the   following: 
employment.  (7)   the  e.xi.sti 
other  concerted  stoppaj^e 
i.erruption  of  operations 
place   (if   enjiJloymeut    wli 
would  discover  m  the  e.xe 
diUgence.  or  which  has  b( 
an   authorized   agency   of 
?0'ernment.  and  (8i  the  ejistence  of  any  ar- 
rantiements  with  aiiy  owi  fr.  proprietor,  or 
agent  of  any  con.mercial  c    retail  e.-tabll.sh 
meut  in  the  area  nf  employ:  lent  under  which 
lie  io  to  receive  a  commis:  ion  or  any  other 
benefit  re.sulttng  from  an>-;  sales  provided  to 
such  commercial  or  retail  a   abllshmcnt  from 
the  migrant  workers  whoir   he  recruits.  The 
disclosure    required    under    this    subsection 
shall  be  In  writing;  in  a  l|n8uatte  In  which 
the  worker  is  fluent,  and  w 
tmderstandable    by    such 
forms  and  under  such  ter 
."^s  the  .Secretary  .thai!  prcsc 
Sec    10.    (ft)    Section   C 
(!)  striking  "and"  after 
(2i  striking  the  period  a    the  end  of  pnra- 
s^Titph    (el    and    ni>crtii;g      i   lie>i    thereof   a 
.semicolon,  and 

(3»  adding  at  the  end  the  eof  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(f»  refrain  from  recini'i:  !g.  employing,  or 
utili7ing.  with  knowledge,  tl  e  .services  ofanv 
person,  who  is  an  alien  i  ot  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  pernianent  resid  nee  or  who  has 
not  been  authort-'ed  by  the  ittorney  General 
to  accept  employment: 

"(g)  promptly  par  or  con<  ribiue  when  c'.iie 
to  the  individuals  entitled  t  ereto  all  moneys 
or  other  thin^js  of  value  atrustcd  to  the 
farm  labor  contractor  bv  .i:  y  furm  ooerator 
lor  ,s\ich  purpose.-;:  and 

'•(h)  retrain  from  requi  ing  aiiv  worker 
to  purchase  any  goods  solelj  from  .such  farm 
labor  contractor  or  nnv  oiv  ?r  person." 

(b)  Section  6(e)  of  the  A  t  is  amended  bv 
striking  "Interstate"  each  t  ne  it  appears. 

(c)  Section  6ie)  of  the  Act  Ls  further 
amended  by  striking  tiie  li  st  sentence  and 
substituting  the  following:  "He  shall  ad- 
ditionally provide  to  the  pet  on  to  whom  any 
migrant  worker  is  furnLshe<  all  information 
and  records  reqv.ned  to  be  k  pt  by  such  con- 
trpctor  under  thi.-,  stibsectio  i.  and  all  Infor- 
mation required  to  be  prov  Sed  to  any  mi- 
grant worker  under  this  sub!  action.  The  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  appro]  rlatc  forms  for 
the  recording  of  infor'natiou  -equired  bv  this 
sub.section;" 

(d)  Section  2(bi  of  the  Ac  Is  amended  by 
-striking  the  word  "i!ite:-sts  e"  the  second 
time  it  appears. 

Sec.  11,  Sectiuu  7  Ls  amenc  ed  bv  adding  at 
the  end   thereof  the  followli  g:    "Tlie  Secre- 
tary may   issue  subpenas  re  juiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  \  itnesses  or  the 
production   of   any   evidence    in    connection 
with  such  investigations   Tli    Secretary  may 
admiULster  oaths  and  affirm  itions,  e.x'amlne 
witnesses,  and  receive  evldeii  -e.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  any  hearing  or  invest  gution  provided 
lor  m  this  chapter,  the  provfions  of  sections 
<»   and   10  of  the  Federal   Tr 
Act  of  September  16.  19J4  ( 
(relat.ng  to  the  tu  tendance 
the  production  ol   books,  p 
mental,  are  made  applicabl 
tiou,  powers,  and  duties  of  t 
■•^ecietary  shall   conduct   investigations  in  a 
nuamer  wKiih  protects  the  confidentiality  of 
.uiy  omplaiiianc  or  other  paay  who  provides 
intormation  to  the  Secretary^  with  respect  to 
■Aliich  the  Secretary  commei  :es  an  investl- 
u.ition.  Ihe  Secretary  shall  r  oniior  and  iu- 
v-jotigrtte  activities  of  farm  la  lor  contractors 
II  .such  manner  as  is  necessar;    to  enforce  tha 
piovisions  of  this  Act.". 

Sr.c.  12.  Section  D  of  the  i  ct  Is  amended 
by     mserUng     ti.e     subsecti4i    designation 
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'(B)"  at  the  beginning  thereof  and  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding 
the  following:  ",  sentenced  to  a  prison  term 
not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both,  and,  upon 
conviction  lor  any  subsequent  violation  of 
thl.s  Act,  shall  be  punishable  bv  a  flue  not 
to  exceed  410,000  or  sentenced  "to  a  pri.son 
term  net  to  exceed  tliree  years,  or  both.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  on  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  In  the  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
lion  9  of  the  Act  entitled  -An  Act  to  create 
a  DepHrtment  of  Labor",  approved  March  4, 
19l:j  U7  .3tat.  7:{8.  29  U.SC).  The  reporting 
heiciiiulii-  shall  IncJude.  but  shall  not  be 
nmiicd  to.  a  aescripiion  oi  etTorts  to  monitor 
and  Investi^nie  the  jr.livities  of  farm  labor 
contractors,  the  number  of  persons  to  whon» 
certiflcaie.s  of  rtgisir.aion  have  been  issued, 
the  number  of  complaint,  of  violntions  re- 
ceived bv  the  Secretrtry  and  their  disposition, 
and  tlie  number  and  nuture  "^f  anv  sanctions 
ir':!)0.si.d. 

■(b)  Any  farmer,  processor,  caiiner.  ginner. 
packing  slied  operator,  or  nurseryiiian  who 
indirectly  engages  in  aciuity  as  a  farm  laix>r 
contractor  ei'her  through  an  agent  or  by 
contract,  and  who  fails  to  satisfy  the  require- 
menisol  section  3(bi  (2)  (B)  of  "this  Act  shall 
be  liable  for  any  dumiiges  ari.smg  from  the 
acts  or  omissions  of  anyone  engaging  on  his 
behalf  in  activities  as  a  farm  labor  contractor 
Without  a  ccnificate  of  registration  as  re- 
quntd  herein,  in  any  ac:.on  brought  under 
t!-e  A.M.  regardless  oi  whether  the  farm 
labor  contractor  is  an  independent  contractc  r 
or  an  agcni  of  such  perwn. 

"tc)(l)  A'ly  person  who  commits  a  viola- 
tion of:  (A)  ihe  notice  or  documentation 
provisions  ot  subsf»ctinn  S.d):  (B)  section  6; 
(Ci  or  section  14  of  this  Act;  or  any  regula- 
tions promulgated  thereunder,  may  be  as- 
scs.-ied  a  cr.  11  money  penalty  of  liot  more 
thait  *l.«)Ou  for  ea^-h  VKilalion.  The  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  St>cretary  upon  writ- 
ten uottc?.  under  the  ptocedures  set  fortli 
herein. 

"(2 1  In  deterrainiag  the  amount  of  the 
penalty,  the  Secretary  .shall  take  Uito  account 
the  gravity  of  the  violation,  degree  of  culpa- 
bility, any  history  of  prior  offenses,  ability 
to  pay.  size  ol  the  business  entity,  effect  upon 
ability  to  continue  in  business,  and  such 
other  matters  us  Justice  may  require. 

"(3)  Tlie  person  nsses.sed  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportuni;y  for  agency  hearing,  upon  re- 
quest made  within  thirty  days  afier  issuance 
of  the  notice  ot  assei^smcat.  In  ouch  hearing, 
all  l.i.sues  shall  be  determined  on  the  record 
pursuant  to  section  554  of  title  5.  The  agency 
determination  shall  be  uvide  by  final  order 
subject  to  rei  lew  only  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (4).  If  no  hearing  is  requested  as 
herein  provided,  the  a.s.sesr.inent  shall  con- 
>rituie  a  final  and  unappealable  order. 

"(4 1  Any  person  against  whom  an  order 
impcslng  a  civil  money  penalty  has  been 
entered  after  an  agency  hearing"  under  this 
section  may  obtain  review  by  the  United 
States  district  court  for  anv  district  in  which 
he  is  located  or  the  United  Stales  District 
Court  for  tlie  DistiKt  of  Columbia  bv  filling 
n  notice  of  appeal  in  such  court  within  30 
days  from  the  date  of  such  order,  and  sunul- 
taneousneis  ser.ding  a  copy  of  such  notice 
by  registered  or  certified  mail  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shall  promptly  certify 
ai'.d  file  In  such  court  the  record  upon  which 
the  penalty  was  imposed.  The  flnduigs  of  tJie 
Secretary  shall  be  set  aside  if  found  t .  be  un- 
supported by  substaniial  e'ideitce  as  pro- 
vided by  section  706  (2)    (E)   of  title  5. 

•  (0)  II  any  person  fails  to  pnv  an  assess- 
ment after  it  has  become  a  final  and  unap- 
pealable order,  or  after  the  court  has  entered 
final  judgmeit  in  favor  of  the  agency,  the 
Secretary  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney  General,  who  shall  recover  the 
amount  assessed  by  action  in  the  appropri- 
ate   United    -States   district,    court.    In    such 


action  the  validity  and  appropriations  of  the 
final  order  imposing  the  penalty  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review. 

"(6)  All  penalties  collected  txnder  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  tai  of 
this  section,  any  farm  labor  contractor  who 
commits  a  violation  of  subsection  6  (f )  of  the 
Act  or  any  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under ohall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  or  .sentenced  to  a  prison  term 
not  to  exceed  three  years,  or  both,  if  the  per- 
.son  committing  such  violation  has  failed  to 
obtain  a  certitlcaic  of  regi.stralion  pursuant 
to  this  Act  or  is  one  whose  certificate  has 
been  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary 
Sec  13.  (a)  The  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  12.  13,  and  14  thereof 
as  sections  15.  16,  and  17,  respectively,  a'ld 
by  inserting  after  sect  lion  11  the  following: 

"tlVIL    RELIFF 

"Stc.  12.  (a)  Any  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  by  the  violation  of  any  provision 
ol  this  Act  or  any  regulation  prescribed  here- 
under may  file  suit  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
parties  without  respect  to  the  amount  lu 
controvtrsy  or  without  regard  to  citizenship 
of  the  parties  and  without  regard  to  exhatis- 
lion  ol  any  alternative  administrative  rem- 
edies provided  herein. 

"(b)  Upon  application  by  the  complaUmut 
and  m  such  circumstances  as  the  court  may 
deem  just,  the  court  may  appoint  an  attor- 
ney for  such  compllanant  and  may  author- 
ize the  commencement  of  the  action  without 
the  payment  of  fees,  costs,  or  security.  If  the 
couit  finds  that  the  respondent  has  "violated 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  anv  regulation 
prescribed  hereunder,  it  may  award  damages 
up  to  and  including  an  amount  equal  to 
three  times  the  amount  of  actual  damages, 
reinstatement  or  other  equitable  relief,  and 
a  reasonable  sum  for  attorney's  fees  and 
court  costs  to  the  presenting  party.  Anv  civil 
action  brought  luider  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  appeal  as  provided  In  chapter  83 
OI  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  If  upon  Investigation  the  Secretary 
det*;rmlnes  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
have  been  violated,  he  may  petition  any  ap- 
propriate district  court  of"ihe  United  States 
for  temporary  or  permanent  inutnctive 
relief. 

"(d)  E.xcept  as  provided  in  section  518(a) 
of  title  28  relating  to  litigation  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Solicitor  ol  Labor  may 
appep.r  for  and  represent  the  Secretary  In 
any  civil  litigation  brought  under  this  chap- 
ter but  all  such  litigation  shall  be  subject 
♦o  t;ie  direction  and  control  of  the  Attoniev 
General. 

•  IROHIBITED    .VCTIONS 

'Sec.  13.  (a)  It  .shall  be  tinlawful  for  any 
person  to  terminate,  suspend,  demote,  trai.':- 
fer.  or  lake  adverse  action  against  any  mi- 
grant worker  in  retaliation  for  the  exercise 
<;f  any  rlglits  secured  tinder  this  Act. 

"(b)  A  presumption  that  an  action  is  re- 
taliatory shall  arise  from  any  action  described 
lu  subsection  (at  of  this  section  which  occurs- 
vviiliin  a  period  of  180  days  following  an  ac- 
tion by  a  migrant  worker  which  constitute-i 
an  exercise  of  a  right  secured  under  this  Act. 
"(C)  Any  person  who  believes  that  he  has 
been  subjected  to  retaliation  as  defined  in 
subjection  (a)  may,  within  180  days  after 
such  violation  occurs,  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Secretary  alleging  such  retaliation.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  complaint,  the  Secretary  shall 
cau.se  such  investigation  to  be  made  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  If  upon  such  investigation 
the  Secretary  detemines  that  the  provisions 
of  this  section  have  been  violated,  he  shall 
bring  an  action  In  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  against  such  person.  In 
any  such  action,  the  United  States  district 
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courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  section 
and  order  all  appropriate  relief  Including  re- 
hiring or  reinstatement  of  the  migrant  work- 
er to  his  former  position  with  back  pay. 
Within  90  days  after  receipt  of  a  complaint 
filed  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  complainant  of  his  determination 
under  this  subsection. 

"Sec.  14.  Any  person  who  Is  furnished  any 
migrant  worker  by  a  farm  labor  contractor 
shall  maintain  all  payroll  records  required  to 
be  kept  by  such  person  under  Federal  law, 
and  with  respect  to  migrant  workers  paid  by 
a  farm  labor  contractor  such  person  shall  also 
obtain  from  the  contractor  and  maintain  rec- 
ords containing  the  information  required  to 
be  provided  to  him  by  the  contractor  under 
section  6(e)  of  the  Act." 

Sec.  14.  The  Act  is  amended  by  addi- 
tion at  the  end  thereof  of  the  following 
new  sections : 

"WArVER    OF    RIGHTS 

"Sec.  18.  Any  agreement  by  an  employee 
purporting  to  waive  or  to  modify  his  rights 
hereimder  shall  be  void  as  contrary  to  public 
policy,  except  a  waiver  or  modification  of 
rights  or  obligations  herettnder  in  favor  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  valid  for  purposes  of 
enforcement  of  the   provisions  of  the  Act. 

"AtTTHORIZATION    OF    .irPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  19.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter." 

"EFFECTIVE    DATE 

"Sec.  20.  Section  5(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  .is 
amended  herein  shall  become  elfective  on  the 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  following 
the  date  of  enactment." 

Sec.  15.  Section  17  of  the  A:t  (as  re- 
designated by  the  Act)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "of  sections  4,  5.  6,  and  8." 

Sec.  16  (a)  Section  19(d)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen and  Harbor  Workers  Gompensa- 
tlr'n  Act  (33  U.S.C.  901)  es  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
"under  the  Act"  the  following:  "Including 
any  amendment  or  extension  thereto.". 

(b)  Persons  appointed  by  the  Secretriry 
of  Labor  after  December  30,  1969,  and  before 
September  1,  1974,  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
ducting hearings  under  title  IV  of  the  Act 
of  December  30,  1969,  Public  Law  91-173), 
shall  for  such  purposes  only,  and  not  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of  tills  section 
and  until  they  vacate  their  position,  be 
deemed  qualified  hearing  examiners  within 
the  meaning  of  section  19(d)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen and  Harbor  Worker's  Compensa- 
tion Act. 

(c)  All  positions,  within  the  Department 
of  Labor,  for  hearing  examiners  qualified 
under  section  3105  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  condttctlng  hearings  in  accord- 
ance with  section  554  of  that  title  with  re- 
spect to  this  Act  and  any  law  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  .shall  be  com- 
pensated at  not  less  than  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  GS-16  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  This  subsection  shall 
not  require  any  individual  who  holds  such  a 
position  at  less  than  a  grade  GS-16  within 
the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  who  does  not 
qualify  for  a  grade  GS-16  under  applicable 
law  to  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed under  this  subsection,  nor  shall 
It  affect  the  eligibility  of  such  persons  to 
continue  to  exercise  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion which  they  hold  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  nor  does  It  require  such 
individuals  who  do  not  qualify  for  grade 
GS-16  to  be  removed  or  vacate  the  positions 
which  they  hold  on  the  date  of  enactment. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the  Secre- 


tary, In  addition  to  positions  within  grades 
GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  allotted  or  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  Is  authorized  such  additional 
positions  within  grade  G-16  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section and  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  may  appoint  to  such  posi- 
tions only  hearing  examiners  qualified  un- 
der section  3105  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  employed  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
at  grade  G-15  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
ti-.ls  Act,  and  who  have  been  appointed  for 
the  purposes  of  conducting  hearings  in  ac- 
cord.ince  with  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  any  law  in  ef- 
icTi  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  the 
r.-iembers  of  the  Benefit  Review  Beard  estab- 
'.ibhed  under  the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor 
Worker's  Compensation  Act  shall  be  placed 
in  positions  not  less  than  grade  GS-16. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  strong  support  of  H.R.  13342. 
as  amended  by  the  Committee  oti  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Migrant  and  sea.sonai  farmv.orkers 
have  long  been  among  the  most  exploited 
groups  ill  the  American  labor  force. 
Despite  their  hard  toil  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation's  ecor.omy,  their 
lot  has  historically  been  characterized  by 
lovv'  wages,  protracted  hours,  and  h.orrid 
working  ccnditionp.  The  families,  and 
particularly  the  children,  of  these  work- 
ers have  also  sufiFered  from  the  typical 
symptoms  of  chronic  poverty  being  un- 
dereducated,  ill-fed,  poorly  housed,  and 
lacking  even  the  most  rudimentary 
health  and  sanitary  facilities.  The 
tragedy  is  further  compounded  when  it 
is  realized  that  the  victims  of  this  poverty 
are  in  fact  the  working  poor,  those  v.ho 
ofifer  an  honest  day's  labor,  but  are 
denied  the  full  benefits  such  v.ork  ordi- 
narily should  provide  and  which  are  so 
desperately  needed  to  provide  the  most 
basic  necessities  of  life. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  for  some  8 
years — 1961-68 — I  have  witnessed  first- 
hand the  hardship  and  suffering  of  farm- 
workers and  their  families. 

During  that  period  of  my  chairman- 
ship I  devoted  a  considerable  effort  to- 
v.ard  accomplishing  a  single  goal — to 
arouse  a  nation's  conscience  and  focus 
its  attention  on  the  plight  of  those  v.ho 
were  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  country's 
economic  ladder.  I,  of  cour.se,  was  not 
alone  in  this  fight  to  gain  social  dignity 
and  economic  self-sufficiency  for  the  mi- 
grant laborer.  I  was  joined  by  many  of 
my  colleagues,  some  of  whom  continue 
with  me  today  in  the  forefront  to  achieve 
these  illusive  goals. 

Many  of  our  efforts  in  this  area  have 
been  indeed  noteworthy  and  successful, 
while  others  admittedly  have  been  less 
so. 

I  wish  to  point  to  two  such  endeavors 
which  have,  I  believe,  achieved  a  large 
measure  of  their  purpose.  The  first  is  the 
Migrant  Health  Act  of  1962,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1966.  In 
both  cases  significant  Federal  resources 
have  been  directed  to  help  remedy  spe- 
cific problem  areas  of  migrant  farm- 
workers and  their  families. 

During  the  early  1960's  extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee   on   the   emergence   and 


evolution  of  the  farm  labor  contractor 
to  a  position  of  prominence  as  the  pri- 
mary supplier  of  agricultural  labor. 

Although  The  specific  functions  of  the 
farm  labor  contractor,  often  called  a 
crew  leader  or  crew  pusher,  might 
vary  from  job  to  job,  his  role  essentially 
remains  the  same — a  bridge  between  the 
operator  and  the  worker.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  contractor  is  not  only  the 
recruiter,  hirer,  and  transporter,  but  acts 
as  the  supervisor,  foreman,  and  pay- 
master as  well.  In  addition,  the  con- 
tractor frequently  effectuates  control 
over  such  things  as  housing  and  other 
items  vital  to  the  workers'  everyday 
needs.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
crew  leader  is  the  link  between  not  only 
the  vcorker  and  the  grower,  but  also  acts 
p.r  an  intermediary  with  the  nonfarm- 
irig  community  as  well.  In  the  latter  role, 
the  cre'.v  leader  functions  as  a  sort  oi 
cultural  broker,  mediating  between  the 
wcr;-.er  ar.J.  t'ne  o'atside,  often  alien,  com- 
munity. 

Because  of  these  faclois.  the  contrac- 
tor has  been  permitted  to  exercise  an 
inorduiate  amount  of  levrrage  over  the 
workplace  situation.  The  contractor's 
unchalJc-nged  bargaining  pcsition  is 
clearly  one  of  detriment  to  both  tlie 
farmworker  and  operator. 

It  is  unfortunately  an  all  too  comnaon 
experience  for  workers  to  be  abused  by 
farin  labor  contractors.  Evidence  has 
also  emerged  of  contractor  exploitation 
of  farmers. 

In  19G?.  Congress  sought  to  remedy 
some  of  these  abuses  by  enacting  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  A.-t. 
which  I  originally  introduced. 

In  essence,  that  act  requires  that  ell 
contractors  or  crew  !ecder.'=^  be  regis- 
tered V  'th  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon 
a  .-^hov,  i:-'g  of  moral  and  fiscal  re.'^pon'=i- 
bility.  Registration  is  s'ubject  to  denial 
if  an  applicant  has  been  convicted  rf 
certain  crimes,  fails  to  perform  contracts 
with  farm  operators,  or  gives  false  or 
misleading  information  to  migrant  work- 
ers concerning  the  terms  of  farm  ein- 
plo.^ment.  The  act  requires  all  crew  lead- 
ers to  inform  each  worker  at  the  time 
of  recruitment  of:  First,  the  expected 
area  of  employment:  second,  the  crops 
and  operations  on  which  he  will  be  em- 
ployed; third,  the  transportation  facili- 
ties; fourth,  the  types  and  cost  of  hous- 
ing upon  arrival  at  each  place  of  work; 
fifth,  the  wage  rates  to  be  paid;  and 
sixth,  any  charges  that  the  crew  leader 
expects  to  make  for  his  services. 

In  addition,  the  crew  leader  is  re- 
quired at  each  place  of  employment  to 
post  the  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
l')loyment  at  that  particular  place.  If  he 
manages  the  housing  facilities,  he  is 
required  to  post  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  occupancy.  If  he  is  the  pay- 
master, he  is  required  to  keep  payroll 
records  and  deduct  from  the  wages  all 
)>ayments  required  under  Federal  law. 
In  regard  to  transportation,  the  crew 
leader  is  required  to  provide  vehicle  in- 
surance. Violation  of  any  of  the  above  re- 
quirements can  result  in  the  revocation 
of  the  certificate  or  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, with  a  line  up  to  $500,  or  both. 

However,  recent  testimony  before  the 
Congress  indicated  that  the  act  of  1963 
has  failed  to  achieve  some  of  its  original 
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'jb.iect'ves.  Officials  ol  the  U.S.  De- 
p::itment  of  Labor  re  lort  that  of  an 
estimated  6,000  crew  1  aders  operating 
arro.ss  State  line.s.  few«  •  than  2,000  are 
registered  as  required  bj  the  present  law. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  1  342  is  to  remedy 
fhf  rtefiriencies  of  the  F  um  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  sf  1963  TTie  bill 
extends  the  act's  ?overage.  and 
strengthens  its  enfon  fment  mecha- 
nisms. 

H.R.  13342  deletes  the  act  s  limitation 
of  coverage  by  mcludii  ?  hitrastate  as 
well  a.',  interstate  transa  tions.  although 
dealing-^  of  a  purely  loca  and  casual  na- 
ture continue  to  be  exc  npted.  The  bill 
aLso  adds  coverage  for  t  mployment  in- 
volving the  proceeding  >f  agricultural 
commodities  in  an  i  nmanulacturcd 
state. 

The  Secretary  of  LaU  r  is  authorized 
to  i.ssue  a  certificate  of  jregistration  to 
applicants  who  fully  delrribe  their  ac- 
tivities, who  show  prool  of  having  ve- 
hicle insurance,  and  \\h(  have  not  been 
convicted  of  certain  spec  fied  crimes.  All 
registered  contractors  t  le  required  to 
carry  and  disclose  sucl"  certificates  of 
registration  at  designate(  times.  Tlie  bill 
broadens  the  informati(  n  requirement 
that  the  farm  labor  contr  ctor  must  pro- 
vide migrant  workers  i  ith  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  worki  r's  prospective 
employment.  All  such  in  jrmation  must 
bo  in  writing,  in  a  langua  e  in  which  the 
worker  is  fluent,  and  be  n  a  form  pre- 
.'ciibed  by  the  Secretary-  of  Labor. 

The  bill  requires  proof:  )f  posting  of  a 
securitj  bend  at  tiie  time  ji  application; 
requires  farm  labor  con  lactors  to  es- 
tablish proof  that  tlieii  vehicles  and 
property  comply  with  Fee  ?ral  and  State 
liealth  and  safety  standoi  is;  and  estab- 
lishes aniounts  of  vehicle  1  isurance  com- 
parable to  amounts  apiil  -able  to  vehi- 
cles operating  under  tlie  li  iterstate  Com- 
meice  Act. 

H.R.  13342  also  places  responsibility 
for  payroll  recordkeepingjon  the  person 
to  whom  workers  are  furnfclied  by  a  con- 
tractor. Howe^  er.  contrac  srs  would  still 
be  required  to  piovide  mferant  workers 
with  specified  payroll  inf&mation. 

In  addition.  H.R.  13342|:reates  a  Fed- 
eral civil  remedy  for  perlons  aggrieved 
by  violations  of  the  act.  It*lso  ennxjwers 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Inforce  the  act 
tiuough  investigation-s.  I*  the  issuance 
of  subpenas.  and  by  the|impo.sition  of 
civil  penalties  for  dcoiiliated  serious 
violations  of  the  act.  subjAt  to  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  review.  The  bill 
raises  the  maximum  crindnal  penalties, 
and  prohibits  disci  iminltion  against 
persons  who  exeici.se  theifl  riylits  under 
tlie  act.  I 

Mr.  President,  there  is  oie  new  pio\i- 
.^ion  which  I  deem  to  iie  ol  such  impor- 
tance, that  I  wish  to  discis  it  in  some 
detail.  I 

The  bill  redefines  the  cf.s  existing 
prohibition  on  contractors  regarding  il- 
legal aliens,  and  establishf  s  a  criminal 
penalty,  in  addition  to  the  ^  urrent  sanc- 
tion of  registration  revoca  ion.  for  cer- 
tain violators.  Any  farm  lior  contrac- 
tor who  has  not  registered  under  the 
act.  or  whose  registration  has  been  re- 
voked or  suspended,  will  belsubject  to  a 
criminal  penalty  of  up  to  Si  $10,000  fine 


or  a  prison  sentence  of  up  to  3  years  (or 
both*,  if  such  contractor  has  knowingly 
engaged  the  services  of  an  Illegal  alien. 
Illegal  alien  has  been  defined  to  mean 
any  person  who  is  an  alien  not  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  or 
•vho  has  not  been  authorized  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  accept  employment. 
I  believe  that  a  criminal  penalty  is 
warranted  in  this  limited  instance  as  past 
experience  has  indicated  that  the  act's 
worst  and  most  persistent  offenders  were 
generally  thore  who  have  refused  to 
register. 

Illegal  aliens  have  become  an  increa'^- 
uiiUy  larf;e  source  of  farm  labor  in  this 
country,  and  the  services  of  a  con- 
tractor are  often  utilized  to  procure  this 
clandestine  workforce.  The  existing  act 
generally  prohibits  .-^.uch  activities  bv 
j'laking  it  grounds  for  revoking  or  sus- 
pending the  contractor's  registration. 
However,  if  this  tide  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion is  to  be  stemmed,  stricter  enforce- 
ment and  stronger  penalties  must  be  ap- 
plied against  these  who  violate  the  act. 
These  additional  steps  aie  necessary  in 
light  of  the  adverse  effect  such  importa- 
tion of  illegal  aliens  lias  had  on  the 
wages  and  job  security  of  our  own  citi- 
zens, especially  in  times  such  as  the.*e  of 
high  unemployment. 

This  fact  was  dramatically  under- 
scored during  a  recent  speech— Septem- 
ber 18— by  tlie  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Leonard  F.  Chapman.  Jr.  Commissioner 
Chapman  noted: 

There  are  probably  from  six  to  10  niiUion 
ille{;al  aliei'.s  in  '.he  country  today.  Tliey  are 
occupyUit!  Ju'^'-'*  ihht  uneinploved  Ainerican.'s 
ought  to  have. 


Comniissioiipr  Chapman  went  on  to 
say  tnat  stricter  law  and  more  vigorous 
enfoirement  could  save  more  than  1  mil- 
lion jobs  for  unemployed  Americans  gen- 
erally. No  doubt,  illegal  farm  labor  would 
Hccouiit  for  a  sizable  share. 

H.R.  13342.  as  amended,  is  intended 
to  eliminate  existing  loopholes  which 
ari.se  from  artificial  distinctions  between 
■  farm  labor  contractors,"  crew  leader, " 
and  "crew  pusher,"  or  between  an  o.sten- 
sibly  independent  contractor  and  the  em- 
ployee of  another  who  engages  in  sub- 
stantially the  .same  activity.  All  per.'^ons 
who  engage  in  defined  activity  as  a  labor 
contractor  are  covered  under  the  bill  un- 
less they  do  so  on  a  basis  purely  inciden- 
tal to  otlier  pnmary  duties. 

The  bill  will  also  vest  in  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  an  array  of  new  enforcemeni 
weapons  inc'udir.g  the  power  to  issue 
subpenas.  lo  seek  civil  injuncti\e  relief, 
to  prefer  \  iolatioiis  for  prosecution  under 
toufher  penalty  provisions,  and  to  im- 
po.se  civ'il  money  penalties.  Past  depart- 
mental practice  of  seeking  compliance 
Willi  the  act  largely  on  a  voluntary  basis 
among  contractors  can  change  under 
this  bill  in  favor  of  affirmative  efforts  to 
.secure  registration  among  all  persons 
co\ered  and  to  secure  compliance  with 
the  act's  many  substantive  provisions.  It 
empowers  the  Secretary  with  strong 
.sanctions  which  may  be  imposed  on  a 
widcjpread  basis  where  needed  to  make 
the  law's  protections  a  reality. 

In  addition,  H.R.  13342.  as  amended, 
has  created  a  private  Federal  judicial 


remedy  which  is  independent  of,  and 
supplemental  to,  those  provisions  which 
strengthen  governmental  sanctions.  Pro- 
viding an  aggrieved  farmworker  with  a 
Federal  forum  will  help  secure  the  Fed- 
eral protections  to  which  he  is  entitled 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  a  speedy  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  which  will  help  so 
many  of  our  citizens,  who  are  unfortu- 
nately not  alwas's  in  a  position  to  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
pres.sing  and  degrading  working  condi- 
tions of  migrant  farmworkers  in  this 
country  have  been  well  documented 
through  congressional  hearings  and 
other  investigations  over  a  period  of 
many  yeais.  One  of  our  responses  was  the 
enactment  of  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963.  which  was  in- 
teiKied  to  check  the  exploiti\e  practices 
of  the  crew  leadei-s  who  recruit  these 
workers. 

After  10  yeai-s  of  experience,  however, 
we  find  that  this  act  has  largely  been 
ignored  and  cannot  be  effectively  en- 
forct-d.  In  hearings  held  by  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  over- 
whelming evidence  was  produced  tliat  the 
abuses  we  attempted  to  prevent  are  still 
widespread  and  that  most  farm  labor 
contractors,  often  called  crew  leaders 
or  crew  pushei-s,  have  not  even  met 
the  reqau-ement  of  the  1963  act  to  reg- 
ister with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  the  Fai-m 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act 
Amendments  of  1974.  will  provide  an  pf- 
fertive  enforcement  tool  for  the  Depart- 
ment by: 

First.  Extending  coverage  of  the  act  to 
crew  leaders  who  recruit  on  an  intra- 
state basis: 

Second.  Requiring  that  crew  leaders 
pest  a  bond  of  at  least  $5,000  as  security 
to  employers  and  migrant  workers; 

Tliird.  Increasing  the  required  insur- 
ance coverage  of  vehicles  used  to  trans- 
port migrant  workers; 

Fourth.  Requiring  that  the  vehicles  or 
housing  provided  for  migi-ant  workers 
meet  applicable  Federal  and  State  health 
and  safety  standards; 

Fifth.  Providing  migrant  workers  at 
the  time  they  are  recruited  with  a  writ- 
ten st:;tement  describing  the  terms  of 
their  employment: 

Sixlli.  Increasing  the  criminal  penalty 
pro'  isions  to  include  imprisonment  for 
up  to  1  year  for  a  first  offense,  and  up 
to  3  years  and  a  $10,000  fine  for  a  sub- 
seo'ienl  oflense; 

Seventh.  Establishing  a  new  civil 
m.oncy  penalty  for  violations  of  the  act, 
an  administrative  remedy  enforceable  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  subject  to 
judicial  review: 

Eighth.  GrantinT  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  p.Mthoiity  to  seek  injunctive  rel'ef 
in  Federal  district  courts  to  restrain 
violations  of  the  act; 

Ninth.  Creating  a  private  remedy  for 
aggrieved  workers  who  may  bring  suit 
for  damages  resulting  from  a  contrac- 
tor's violations  of  the  act; 

Tenth.   Denyinji   the   services   of  the 

U.S.   Employment  Service  to  any  crew 

leader   who   fails   to   register  with  the 

Department  as  required;  and 

Eleventh.   Adding   new   penalties  for 
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crew  leaders  who  knowingly  recruit 
aliens  who  have  illegally  entered  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  highlights 
, :  tins  imporant  bill,  which  I  am  pleased 
:o  report  has  the  support  of  the  admln- 
;- nation. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  here  that 
tl.e  committee  has  adopted  several  of 
:iiv  amendments  to  the  bill  as  originally 
ir'voduced  (S.  3202>,  including  the  civil 
money  penalty  provision  which  I  already 
meritioned.  Another  amendment  con- 
cerns the  exemption  for  growers  and 
tjieir  employees.  The  original  act  covered 
only  those  contractors  who  transport 
10  or  more  workers  at  any  one  time,  a 
sometimes  difficult  test  for  compliance 
ofQcials  to  prove.  This  has  now  been 
deleted  entirely  and  in  its  place  are  two 
provisions  which  I  believe  are  more  suit- 
able to  the  original  purpose.  Tlie  first  is 
an  exemption  for  "any  full-time  or  reg- 
ular employee  of  any  entity — who  en- 
gages in  such  activity  solely  for  his  em- 
ployer on  no  more  than  an  incidental 
basis."  The  second  is  an  exemption  for 
anyone  who  engages  in  such  activity 
'solelj'  within  a  25-mile  intrastate  radius 
of  his  permanent  place  of  residence — 
for  not  more  than  13  weeks  per  year." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  critical  to  the  protec- 
tion of  migrant  farmworkers,  and  I  urge 
t!ie  support  of  my  colleagues  for  it. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  w  as  ordered  to  be  eii- 
giossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pas.sed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
;n  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  tiie  re- 
port (No.  93-1236'.  explaining  tlie  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objc  tion.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rfco.^o. 
as  lollow  s ; 

B.ACKCr.OUND  AN9  iiZLD  FOB  THE  LEGISLATION 

Migrant  agricultural  labor  lias  been  u.sed 
extensively  in  this  country  since  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Typically  the 
migrant  labor  furce  lias  been  conipo&ed  of 
lirge  ethnic  blocks.  During  the  early  part  of 
tilts  century,  Chineie.  Japanese,  and  Fili- 
pinos constituted  the  majority  ol  tiioae  who 
-.'orlced  the  West  Coast  fields,  while  their 
East  Coast  counterparts  in.luded  many  Irish. 
Icalian,  and  Scandinavian  workers.  Today. 
tlie  bulk  of  the  migrnnt  workforce  is  made 
"p  of  Mexicrtu-Aniericanr,.  Puerto  Rican.s. 
We.st  Indian.s.  and  native  b.rii  bi.jok  Ani^r- 
cnus. 

Migrpnt  arc!  seasonal  fiirm  workers  have 
i  i:^  been  pmor.g  tlie  most  exploited  groups 
III  the  Amer.^.in  labor  force.  Despite  their 
iirird  toil  and  valuable  contribtition  to  our 
nation'.-;  economy,  their  lot  has  ht.'^torically 
been  characterized  by  low  wages,  protracted 
hovrs.  and  h.<rrid  working  condition"'.  The 
ianiil.e*.  and  pfirticulHr'.y  the  children,  of 
these  workers  ha\e  also  suffered  from  the 
tvpical  symptoms  of  chronic  poverty — being 
mirlertclurr.tf-d.  lU-fed.  poorly  housed,  and 
lacking  even  the  most  rudimentary  health 
■■.nd  ."-a-.iitary  facilities.  Tlie  tragedy  is  finther 
•■ompounded  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
ictlnis  of  this  poverty  are  In  fact  the  work- 
uig  poor,  tliose  who  offer  an  honest  day's 
Sabr.r,  but  are  denied  the  faU  benefits  such 
Aork  should  provide,  which  are  so  desper- 
:<tPty  needed  to  piovide  the  most  basic  necess- 
ities of  life. 


Exploitation  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm 
labor  has  continued  despite,  or  perhaps  even 
because  of  the  startling  transformation  In 
American  agrictilture  that  has  taken  place 
since  World  War  I. 

The  small  family  farm,  though,  still  many 
iu  number,  has  been  effectively  replaced  be- 
cause of  productivity  by  large  commercial 
operations.  Indeed,  it  is  "agribusiness"  which 
is  not  the  mainstay  of  modern  American 
farming.  Although  the  Impact  of  mechaniz- 
ation and  crop  specialization  has  diminished 
the  overall  demand  for  farm  workers  gener- 
ally, the  periodic  need  for  such  seaioaal 
labor  unions  remains  acute. 

Ba.slcally.  there  are  two  typ^s  of  seasonal 
farm  laborers:  the  migrants  who  travel  from 
staie-to-sLate  along  fairly  established  pat- 
terns and  tlioie  who  live  permanenily  In  the 
agricultural  area  where  tliey  work.  In  botli 
case.s.  the  primary  users  of  such  labor — 
farn.e:.5.  growej-s,  and  packing  shed  operators, 
have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  .^ufE^ient  supply  of  agrictiltural  labor 
either  diiecUy  or  tiiroufih  the  offices  of  t":;e 
United   States   Employmeiit    Service. 

Tlie  rcjult  has  been  the  emergence  ai.d 
evolution  of  the  farm  labor  contractor  to  a 
;ia-.llion  of  prominence  as  the  primary  sup- 
plier of  agricultural  labor.  Althotit;li  the  spe- 
cific functions  of  tiic  farm  labor  contractor. 
oTien  called  a  "crev.  leader"  or  "crew  pusher", 
mitjht  vary  fiom  job  to  job.  l>.i.=  role  essenti- 
ally remains  t]ie  same — a  bridge  between  the 
operator  and  tiie  worker.  In  many  instances. 
the  contractor  is  not  only  tlie  recruiter,  hiier, 
and  transporter,  but  acts  as  tlie  supervisor, 
foreman,  and  paymv.ster  as  \,ell.  In  addition, 
the  conlructor  frequently  controls  housing 
and  other  vital  a-spc-ts  of  the  workei  i  eve;y- 
day  needs.  In  the  vr.st  majority  of  ca.ses. 
the  crew  leader  Is  not  only  the  link  between 
tlie  worker  and  the  grower,  but  also  acts 
as  an  Intermedlnry  with  the  non-farniiug 
community  a.s  weii.  In  tliC  latter  role,  tliC 
crew  leader  functions  as  a  son  of  cuUural 
broker,  mediating  between  the  "ACiker  and 
the  outside,  often  alien,  coniinuuity. 

Because  of  these  factors,  the  contractor 
ha.';  been  permitted  to  exercise  an  inordinate 
amount  of  leverage  over  tiie  workplace  sit- 
uation. The  contractor's  unchallenged  bar- 
tr.^inUig  position  Is  clearly  one  of  detriment 
to  both  the  farmwurker  and  operator.  Pat- 
terns of  abuse  have  been  well  docunieuted 
in  Congresr.ion.ll  hearings  ever  the  years. 

It  Is  iinfortttnately  an  all  too  common 
experience  for  workers  to  be  itbnsed  by  farm 
labor  contractors.  Testimony  revealed  that  in 
many  cases  the  contractor:  exagjerates  con- 
ditions of  employment  when  he  recruits 
workers  In  their  home  base,  or  that  he  fails 
to  inform  tliem  ol  tiieir  working  conditions 
at  all:  tran.sports  them  in  unsafe  vehicles: 
fails  CO  furnish  piomised  housii;?.  or  else 
furnishes  substandard  and  unsanitary  hous- 
ing: opcrntes  a  company  store  while  making 
ur.iteinizetl  deductions  from  workers'  pay- 
checks for  ptivchase^.  inid  pays  the  workers 
in  cash  without,  recorcis  ol  uni.o  worked  or 
t.'.xcs  witlilield. 

Evidence  has  also  e-.ierged  of  contrnctor 
exploitfitli'i'.  of  farmei  s.  The  contractor  would 
agree  to  arrive  with  a  crew  on  a  designated 
date,  ar.d  siniplv  fail  to  show  up  because 
better  opportunities  presented  t'nemseives 
elsewhere.  Thi.";  wouM  leave  the  farmer  with 
no  help  to  harvest  his  ripening  crop.  More 
common  is  the  practice  of  leaving  alter  the 
first  pii-king  wlien  the  second  und  third 
pickings  become  iiioce  diltictut.  and  con^- 
quently  less  profitable. 

In  135.3.  Congress  sought  to  remedy  some 
ot  these  abuties  by  enactinv;  tn?  F?.rm  Labor 
Contractor  Registraaon  Act.  In  essence, 
that  Act  requires  that  all  contractors  or 
"crev,-  leaders  '  be  registered  with  tiie  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  xipoii  a  sliowing  of  moral  and 
flscBl  responbibility.  Registration  is  subject 
to  denial  ii  an  applicant  has  been  convicted 
of  cc.tain  crimes,  fails  to  perform  contracts 


with  farm  operators,  or  gives  false  or  mis- 
leading information  to  migrant  workers  con- 
cerning the  terms  of  farm  employment.  The 
Act  requires  all  crew  leaders  to  inform  each 
worker  at  the  time  of  recruitment  of  (1)  the 
expected  area  of  employment.  (2)  the  crops 
and  operations  on  which  he  will  be  employed, 
(3p  the  transportation  facilities.  (4)  the 
types  and  cost  ot  housing  upon  arri'.al  at 
each  place  of  work.  (5)  the  wage  rates  to 
be  paid,  and  (6)  any  charges  that  the  crew 
leader  expects  to  make  for  his  services.  In 
addition,  the  crew  leader  is  required  at  each 
place  of  employment  to  post  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  at  that  particular 
place.  If  he  manages  the  housing  facilities, 
he  is  required  to  post  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  occupancy.  If  he  is  the  paymaster, 
he  i:'  required  to  keep  payroll  records  and 
deduct  from  ihe  wages  all  payments  required 
nader  Federal  law.  In  regard  to  transporta- 
tion, the  crev.-  lender  is  lequired  to  provide 
vtii:cie  insurance.  Violation  of  any  of  the 
abi-e  requirenients  can  result  in  the  revoca- 
tion o(  the  ceiiiticai-e  or  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tinij.  with  a  tine  up  to  $500.  or  both. 

Ho-.sever.  testimony  before  the  Congress 
has  sho"  u  that  the  Act  of  1963  has  failed 
tj  I'.ciiieve  its  original  objectives.  It  has  be- 
come clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
cain-i'.ii  be  eifeCi^lvcly  enforced.  Noncompli- 
ance by  those  wiioi;e  activities  the  Act  were 
inte.ided  to  regulaie  has  become  the  rule 
rrtther  than  ill."  exception. 

Officials  of  iJie  United  States  Department 
of  Lrt'jor  report  that  of  an  estimated  6.000 
crew  leaders  ope''ating  across  state  lines, 
fewer  than  2.000  are  registered  as  reqvilred 
by  t'lie  present  law.  Deportment  of  Labor 
iuvestit;atioi\  of  over  1,100  farm  labor  con- 
tractors last  year  revealed  violation  of  the 
Act  by  more  than  70 '«  of  those  checked. 
Whiie  those  found  in  violation  were  brouglit 
into  compliance  with  the  Act,  including  get- 
iip<4  tiiose  unregistered  to  register,  the  D<- 
partinent  was  unable  to  locate  thousands  oi 
iinreyustered  crew  leaders. 

It,  is  quit*  evident  that  the  Act  in  its 
present  loim  piovides  no  real  deterrent  to 
violations.  Since  the  Acts  inception,  only 
ioiir  persons  have  been  refeiTed  to  the  Ce- 
partineut  of  Jus;;ce  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion: and  only  one  perroa  has  ever  been  con- 
licted  and  sentenced. 

liiete  me  sever;.!  causes  for  the  Act's  iu- 
eTiective  euftucement  ;o  date.  These  include 
the  diiticuity  of  proMng  that  the  contractor 
is  enga[;ed  m  recruitment  across  state  lines: 
tl-e  abseace  of  any  requirement  that  those 
who  benefit  frota  the  work  of  migrant  la- 
borers a.ssume  rtsponsibllitv  for  eng^giiis 
only  registered  farm  labor  contractors:  the 
rel'itlvely  piild  penalties  provided  by  the 
Act:  and  the  lad:  of  a  private  remedy  for 
agfrleved  -porkers  The  Committee  Is  deeply 
concerned  about  this  situation,  and  seeks  to 
provide  the  Department  with  a  more  realis- 
tic arse.iul  of  remc'dies  in  order  to  deter  ai-d 
correct  t'.e  widespread  violaticns  ih-u  ::on- 
exist, 

Tl.c  lack  ,■;  paeo'ip.te  ;iatutory  authoritv 
\.lUi  whic'rt  to  deter  .tnd  cor.'ect  V.e  abuses 
of  niigrnr.t  wo^'kers  by  farm  labor  contractors 
.'IPS  teen  conipoundod  by  the  relatively 
meager  resources  available  to  the  Depart- 
n  ent  for  enforcement  an?  adni:nist>-ation  of 
ih^  Art.  Th"  Coinmi.ie?  urges  the  Depart- 
ment to  reallocate  its  resources  to  th.e  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  in  order  tj  assure  a 
more  elfectivt  eiUoroetnent  e.Tort. 

Tlie  addirioni»l  enroreemc;.;  authority  pro- 
•.  idvd  bv  the  3in..iidn;eni£  should  enable  tlie 
Labor  Depaiinient  to  select  and  apply  cor- 
rective action  a>  I'ieded  for  the  diReruig 
types  of  MolatiOiiS  it  disco'.ers  m  its  enforce- 
ment pro{,"atn.  At  present,  the  Department 
IS  basicaiiy  liniiied  i-i  a  choice  between  refer- 
ral lor  prosecutioii.  v  liich  curries  a  nominal 
penalty  of  $500.  or  suspension  or  revocal  ion 
of  a  certificate  of  registration.  In  cases  wheie 
the    contractcr    lias    one.    Such    suspension 
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giving  the  contractor 
a  period  of  time,  ■to  d 
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rovisions  of  the  Ad- 
Kcl  cannot  be  accom- 
y  case  without  first 
he  opportunity,  over 
monstrate  or  achieve 


compliance  with  all  law  ul  requirements." 

It  Is  the  intent  of  t  le  amendments  that 
the  Labor  Department  i  lould  no  longer  have 
to  seek  voluntar,-  com  iliance  with  the  law 
from  a  violator  who  h«  s  plainly  disregarded 
It.  The  Department  sho  ild  cleiuiy  be  able  to 
Institute  proceednigs  ti  impede  appropriate 
statutory  sanctions  wltl  out  unnecessary  de- 
lay where  there  is  dea  evidence  of  aggra- 
vated, serious,  or  repea' ed  violaticns  of  the 
Act.  In  such  instances,  the  public  Intere.-t 
requires  that  the  conti  ictor  be  subject  to 
immediate  proceedings  for  suspension  or 
withdrawal  of  his  certi  loate  unless  he  can 
show  cause  to  the  com  rary.  Si;ch  violators 
should  not  be  permitted  to  obtain  postpone- 
ment or  avoidance  of  t  Us  sanction  on  the 
unrealistic  assumption  t  lat  they  will  comply 
voluntarily  in  the  future 

The  Committee  is  awa  e  that  Illegal  aliens 
have  become  an  increasl  igly  large  source  of 
farm  labor  in  this  coii  itry.  and  that  the 
services  of  a  contractoi  are  often  utilized 
to  procure  this  clandes  Ine  workforce.  Al- 
though the  existing  Act  generally  prohibits 
such  activities  by  makir  g  it  grounds  for  re- 
voking or  suspending  th  •  contractors  regis- 
tration, such  sanction  ii  itself  is  ineflective 
since  the  majority  of  coi  tractors  have  in  the 
past  ignored  the  Act's  :  egistratlon  require- 
ment. Thus,  if  this  tide  of  illegal  Immigra- 
tion is  to  be  stemmed,  tricter  enforcement 
and  stronger  penaJitea  must  be  applied 
against  those  who  violat  i  the  Act.  These  ad- 
ditional steps  are  necea  ary  in  light  of  the 
adverse  effect  such  iin  iortation  of  illegal 
aliens  has  had  on  the  wn  jes  and  job  security 
of  native  Americans  an  ,  lawfully  admitted 
aliens,  especially  in  time  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  Committee  has  b<  sn  Informed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Immlgi  ition  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  that  some  overnme'it  acencies 
have  permitted  the  em  )loyment  of  illegal 
alieiLs  as  tree  planters,  thinners  and  other 
forest  laborers  by  award  ig  contracts  to  for- 
estry contractors  who  reg  ilarly  employ  aliens 
who  have  Ulegally  enters  I  the  United  States. 
The  prortsions  of  this  b  II  and  Its  penalties 
are  nitended  to  apply  t  such  contractors. 
The  Committee  urges  t  e  appropriate  au- 
thorities to  investigate  1  lUs  matter  and  to 
take  all  steps  necessary  i  3  assure  that  such 
contracts  are  not  awari  ed  to  these  con- 
tractors. 

History  of  the  I  ecislation 
S.  2070,  on  which  S.  a  02  was  based,  was 
Introduced  on  June  26,  1<)  3  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  pn  Employment.  Pov- 
erty and  Migratory  Labor  Mr.  Nel.son ) .  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  Peljruai  ,•  8,  1974  in  Fre.sno, 
California  and  on  April  1  and  9  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Testimony  wi  s  offered  by  repre- 
sentatives of  grovers.  fan  i  labor  contractors 
and  migratory  and  season  .1  farm  workers. 

Kumerous  organization;  presented  fa->or- 
able  views  including  the  United  St.atts  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Ii  ternational  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters,  the  1  nited  Farm  Work- 
ers of  America,  AFL-CIC.  the  Californir.  De- 
partment of  Industrial  1  elations.  and  the 
Colorado  Department  of  I  nbor  and  Employ- 
ment. The  Department  of  ,abor  has  strongly 
endorsed  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  th  \  provisions  of  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Rej  i.^tration  Act,  and 
during  the  Subcommittc  ;'s  hearings  ex- 
pressed its  support  for  th  i  provisions  of  S. 
3202. 

Legislation  seeking  to  rei  ledy  many  of  the 
.same  deficiencies  has  aln  p.dv  been  passed 
by  the  House  of  Represei  tat  Ives  this  ses- 
sion (HR.  13342). 

S.  3202  was  reported  oi;  ;  of  Subcommit- 
tee, and  after  amendment  3y  the  Full  Com- 
mittee, its  language  was  s!|bst!tuted  for  that 


passed  by  the  Hou^e.  H  R.  13342  a.s  amended 
was    then   ordered    reported   by    unanimous 
voice  vote  from  the  Full  Labor  and   Public 
Welfare  Committee  on  August  15.  1974. 
Tiicre  was  no  rollcall  vote  In  Committee. 

Summary  of  the  Legislation 
The  purpose  of  HR.  13342  (as  reported) 
Is  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963. 
The  bill  extends  the  Acts  coverage,  and 
strengthens  its  enforcement  mechanisms. 

H.R.  13352  deletes  the  Acfs  limitation  of 
coverage  by  including  Intrastate  as  well  as 
interstate  transactions,  although  deaHnfts  of 
a  purely  local  and  casual  nature  continue  lo 
bo  exempted.  The  bill  also  ndcs  coverage  for 
employment  involving  the  processing  of  agrl- 
cultr.ral  commodities  in  an  unmanufac- 
tured state. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorl^ec!  to 
issue  a  certificate  of  registration  to  apcU- 
cants  who  fully  describe  their  activities, 
who  show  proof  of  having  veliicie  Insurance, 
p.n'u  who  have  not  been  convicted  of  certain 
specified  crimes.  .\\\  registered  contractors 
are  required  to  carry  and  disclo.se  such  cer- 
tl.lcates  cf  registration  at  designated  times. 
The  bill  broadens  the  information  require- 
ment that  the  farm  labor  contractor  must 
i:ro\ide  migrant  workers  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  workers  prospective  employ- 
ment. All  such  Information  must  be  !•'.  v.rit- 
Ji-g,  i.i  a  language  In  which  the  worker  Is 
fii-.ent,  and  be  In  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  o;"  Labor. 

Ihe  bil!  requires  proof  of  posting  rf  a 
security  bond  at  the  tine  of  epplication; 
rec,ulres  farm  labor  contractors  to  establish 
proof  that  their  vehicles  and  property  com- 
ply witij  federal  and  state  health  and"  safety 
standards;  and  establishes  amounts  of  ve- 
hicle insurar.ce  comparable  to  amounts  ap- 
plicable to  vehicles  operating  under  the 
Ii'.terstate  Commerce  Act. 

IIP..  13342  also  places  responsibilitv  for 
pai-roll  recordkeeping  on  the  person  to  whom 
workers  arc  furnished  by  a  contractor.  How- 
ever, contractors  would  still  be  required  to 
provide  migrant  workers  with  specified  pay- 
roll information. 

In  addition.  K  R.  13342  creates  a  federal 
clv.l  remedy  for  persons  agcrrieved  by  viola- 
tions of  the  Act.  It  also  emtiowers  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  enforce  the  Act  through 
investigatlon.s.  by  the  issuance  of  subpoenas, 
and  by  the  im.position  of  civil  penalties  for 
designated  serious  violations  of  the  Act,  sub- 
ject to  administrative  and  Judicial  review. 
The  bill  raises  the  maximum  criminal  pen- 
allies,  and  prohibits  discrimination  against 
persons  who  exercise  their  rights  under  the 
Act. 

The  bill  redefines  the  Acfs  existing  pro- 
hibition on  contractors  regarding  illegal 
aliens,  and  e.=tablishes  a  criminal  penalty,  in 
addition  to  the  current  sanction  of  registra- 
tion revocation,  for  certain  vio:ators.  Any 
farm  labor  contractor  v,ho  has  not  registered 
under  the  .^ct.  or  whose  re?ist!Riion  has  been 
r-\oktd  fir  suspeiuied.  will  be  subject  to  a 
crim:nal  penalty  of  up  to  a  .!10.0C0  fine  or  a 
prison  sentence  of  up  to  3  years  (or  bothi,  if 
such  contractor  has  knowingly  engaged  the 
services  of  an  ilkt;rt;  alien.  Ilie?al  al:en  has 
been  redefined  to  mean  any  person  who  is 
an  alien  net  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  or  who  has  not  b?en  authorized  by 
rt'.e  Altonvy  General  to  accept  e.'nployment. 

ESTIMATE  OF  COST 

The  Ccinmittee  has  determined  the  basis 
of  the  increased  number  of  persons  who 
would  be  defined  as  farm  labor  contractors 
u'lder  thl.s  legislation  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  assign  at  least  an  additional  30  posi- 
tions to  the  Departments  Employment 
Standards  Administration.  The  Committee 
therefore  estimates  the  additional  co.st  as- 
sociated with  the  legislation  to  be  $525,000 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $750,000  in  each  fiscal 
year  thrcugh  1979. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  WILD  A^fD 
SCENIC  RIVERS  ACT  AND  THE 
LOWER  ST.  CROIX  RIVER  ACT  OP 
1972 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  30221  to  amend  tlie  Lower  Sajr.c 
Croix  River  Act  of  1972  wliich  had  beeii 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  in- 
terior  and  Insular  Aflfairs  with  an 
amendment  lo  strike  out  all  after  the  er^- 
acting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82 
Stat.  906>,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
r.s  follows: 

(a)  In  Eub.-ection  fa)  of  section  5  after 
paragraph  (27)  insert  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

•(28)  Au  Sable,  Michigan:  Tl:e  segment 
downstream  from  Foot  Dam  to  Oscoda  and 
upstream  from  Loud  Reservoir  to  its  source 
including  its  principal  tributaries  and  ex- 
cluding  Mio    and   Bamfield   Reservoirs. 

"(29)  Manistee,  Michigan:  The  entire 
river  from  its  source  to  Manistee  Lake,  in- 
eluding  its  principal  tributaries  and  exclud- 
ing Tippy  and  Hodenpyl  Reservoirs. 

"(30)  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin:  The  segment 
from  Prairie  du  Sac  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Mlsfitsipp;  River  at  Prairie  du  Chlen. 

"(31)  West  Fork  of  the  Sipscy  Fork,  Ala- 
bama: The  segment,  including  its  tributar- 
ies, fri^m  the  Impoundment  formed  by  the 
Lewis  M.  Smith  Dam  upstream  to  its  source 
in  the  William  E.  Bankhead  National  For- 
est. 

"(52)  Cahaba.  Alabama:  The  segment  fron 
its  junction  with  United  States  Highway  3! 
souUi  of  Birmingham  downstream  to  l*s 
Junction  with  the  United  States  Hitrhwav 
80  west  of  Selma. 

"(33)  Kettle.  Minnesota:  The  entire  .see- 
ment  v.ithin  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

"(34)  Upper  Mississippi,  Minnesota:  The 
segment  from  its  source  at  the  outlet  of 
Itasca  Lake  to  its  Junction  with  the  ncrth- 
eastern    boundary    of    the    city    of   Anoka. 

"(35)  American,  California:  The  North 
Pork  from  Mountain  Meadow  Lake  to  the 
Auburn  Rcervolr  and  the  lower  7.5  miles 
cf  the  North  Fork  of  the  North  Fork. 

"i36)  Tuolumne,  California:  The  main 
ri^er  from  is  scnirce  on  Mount  Dana  and 
Mou:u  Lyell  in  Yosemite  National  Park  to 
Don  Pedro  Reservoir. 

"(37)  Iliinois,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma: 
The  etuire  river  from  Tenkiller  Ferry  Reser- 
voir upstream  to  its  source,  including  the 
Flint  and  Barren  Fork  Creeks  and  excluding 
Lake  Frances. 

"'36'  Shepaug,  Connecticut:  The  entire 
river. 

•'(39)  Colorado,  Colorado  and  Utah:  The 
segment  from  its  confluence  with  the  Do- 
lores River.  Utah,  upstream  to  a  point  19.5 
miles  from  the  Utah-Colorado  border  In  Colo- 
rado. 

■  :40)  Gunnlsrn.  Colorado:  The  segment 
from  the  upstream  (southern)  boundary  of 
t'"e  Bia?k  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National 
?I'nurr.cr.t  to  its  confluence  with  the  North 
Fork. 

"(<::)  Lcs  Piiirs,  Colorado:  The  ser;ment 
frc  m  its  source.  inc;i:ding  the  tributaries  and 
headwaters  within  the  San  Juan  Primitive 
Area,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Gra- 
nite Pea>.  Ranch. 

"(42)  Big  Thompson,  Colorado:  The  seg- 
me:it  fr-m  Irs  source  to  the  boundary  of 
R'j'^kv  Mountain  National  Park. 

"(43)  Green.  Colorado:  The  entire  segment 
wirhin   the  State  of  Colorado. 

■  (44)  Conejor,  Colorado:  The  three  forks 
from  t;<elr  sources  to  their  confluence,  thence 
the  Conejos  to  its  first  Junction  with  State 
HigiiWRv  17.  excluding  Platoro  Reservoir. 

";45)  Elk.  Colorado:  The  segment  from  its 
s^  'ir-e  to  Clark. 

"(4G)    Cache   la   Poudre,   Colorado:    Both 
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forks  from  their  sources  to  their  cotifluence, 
Thence  the  Cache  le  Poudre  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Roosevelt  National  Forest. 

•(47)  Pledra,  Colorado:  The  Middle  Fork 
aid  East  Pork  from  their  sources  to  their 
Confluence,  thence  the  Pledra  to  its  junc- 
'ion  with  Colorado  Highway  160,  including 
'he  tributaries  and  headwaters  on  national 
forest  lands. 

•■(48)  Encampment.  Colorado:  Tlie  Main 
Fork  and  West  Fork  to  their  confluence, 
thence  the  Encampment  to  the  Colorado- 
Wyoming  border,  including  the  tributaries 
and  headwaters. 

"(49)  Yampa,  Colorado:  The  segment 
•viihin  the  boundaries  of  the  Dinosaur  Na- 
•loiial  Monument. 

"(50)  Dolores,  Colorado:  The  segment  from 
he  wc?t  boundary,  section  2,  town-'hlp  38 
north,  range  16  west,  N^^PM,  below  the  pro- 
p(x«^ed  McPhee  Dam,  downstream  to  the 
Colorado-Utah  border,  excluding  the  seg- 
ment from  one  mile  above  Highway  90  to 
the  confluence  of  the  San  Miguel  River:  the 
segment  of  the  main  stem  from  Rico  up- 
stream to  its  source.  Including  its  headwa- 
ters; and  the  West  Dolores  from  Its  source, 
including  Its  headwaters,  downstream  to  Ks 
confltience  with  the  main  stem.". 

(b)  In  subsection  (a)   of  section  4 — 

(1)  in  the  third  sentence  strike  "1978 '.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1978;  with  respect  to 
all  rivers  named  In  subparagraphs  5(a)  (28) 
through  (49)  of  this  Act  no  later  than  Octo- 
ber 2,  1979;  and  with  respect  to  the  river 
named  In  subparagraph  5(a)  (50)  of  this  Act 
no  later  than  October  2.  1975.";  and 

(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence:  (A)  between 
"rivers"  and  "with"  Insert  "(i)",  and  (B) 
strike  "system."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•system,  and  (ii)  which  possess  the  greatest 
proportion  oi  private  lands  witliln  their 
areas.". 

Sec.  2.  Subfectlon  (a>  of  section  6  of  the 
Lower  Saint  CroL\  River  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat. 
1174)  is  amended  by  deleting  "$7,275,000"' 
.i:id  inserting  in  li?.i  thereof  "$:9.000.000'". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  iN'o.  93-1207  >,  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
v>  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I     PrRPOSE.     BAf'KC-ROLND.     AND     SUMM.^RV     Of 

S.  3022  ,  .'.5  Ohdesed  Reported 
srcsECTioN    ia;   sruoics  of  £3  rivers 

Subsection  (a)  of  S.  3022.  as  ordered  re- 
ported, would  amend  tiie  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906),  as  amended,  to 
designate  segments  of  twenty-three  rivers 
in  ten  States  for  study  to  determine  whether 
they  should  be  added,  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation, to  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system  established  by  that  Act. 

The  studies  woi'ld  be  authorized  by 
amending  subsection  (a)  (>f  section  5  of 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Tliis  sub- 
section contains  a  list  of  rivers  designated 
for  studv.  Under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
.^ct.  a  river  so  designated  is  to  be  studied 
by  eith3r  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture \o  determine  Its  suitability  for  in- 
clusion in  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system:  whether  administration 
>hoi>id  be  undertaken  by  tlie  State  or  Fed- 
ei-al  government,  and  if  the  latter,  which 
agency  should  be  given  the  administrative 
tiisi-v;  and  in  which  of  the  three  categories 
eaittblished  by  the  Act — wild,  scenic,  or  recre- 
ational— the  entire  segment  of  the  river  or 
,'ortions  thereof  should  be  classified.  Tlte 
■itud/.  on:^e  completed,  is  submitted  to  the 
P-?s,den;  v.ho,  hi  ttirn.  trnfismlts  h:.s  recom- 


mendations to  the  Congress.  Congress  must 
then  enact  further  legislation  should  it  wish 
to  designate  the  river  as  a  component  of  the 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system.  (An  exception 
to  this  procedure  allows  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  designate  a  river  without  Con- 
gressional action  if  the  relevant  State  or 
States  assume  responsibility  lor  its  manage- 
ment and  recomtnend  it  to  the  Secretary  for 
Inclusion  in  the  system.)  During  the  period 
of  study,  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
affords  certain  protection  to  a  river,  includ- 
ing a  prohibition  against  the  construction 
of  water  resource  projects  upon  it. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  de.'iignated 
twt'iity-seven  rivers  for  study  end  eii^ht  rivers 
to  be  iinmedir-.tcly  included  in  the  system. 
Since  the  Aof.s  enact in?nt  in  1H68  two  State- 
admiiustered  ri'  ers  have  been  added  to  the 
system  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In 
.iddiiion,  Congress  has  enacted  into  law  two 
measuies  which  designated  segments  of  the 
Lo.ver  Si.  Cioix  River  in  Minnesota  and  WLs- 
cor.sln  (the  Lo-Acr  St.  Croix  River  Act  of  1972, 
86  Stat.  1174)  Rtid  the  Chattooga  Plver  in 
North  Carolina.  Sotirh  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
(Act  of  May  10,  1374,  88  Stat.  122)  as  com- 
ponents of  the  system.  These  two  river  seg- 
ments had  both  been  on  the  original  list  oi 
twenty-seven  study  rivers  and  the  reports  on 
ihem.  submitted  by  the  Administration,  rec- 
ommended the  Congressional  action  which 
was  subsequently  taken. 

The  periou  of  study  provWcd  for  the  27 
study  rivers  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  was  ten  years:  however,  the  provisions 
in  the  Act  which  aiTorded  protection  to  the 
study  rivers  from  water  reiourre  projects 
contained  a  iive  year  e.xpu-ation  date  (Octo- 
ber :.,  1973).  When  it  became  apparent  that 
the  studies  of  all  27  study  rivers  would  not 
be  compieteci  prior  to  the  deadline  for  pro- 
teciion  against  wr.ier  resource  projects,  the 
Administration  submitted  proposed  legisla- 
tion (S.  921.  introduced  by  Sen.ator  Jackson 
and  Fannin  (by  request)  on  Febrttary  20, 
197:1)  to  extend  the  protection  period  for  five 
more  y»»ars  (to  OcKjbtr  2.  1978)  to  coincide 
with  the  study  period.  The  Act  of  May  10 
1074,  in  addition  to  de;signati"g  the  Chat- 
tooga River  and  making  severpl  amendments 
to  tlie  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  alio  pro- 
vided ihls  extension  of  the  protection  period. 
Now  that  the  study  task  mandated  in  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  Is  nearirg  com- 
pletion, numerous  proposals  for  additional 
rivers  to  study  have  been  made.  Twenty- 
seven  bills  propt>.=ing  a  total  of  fifty-fcur 
rivers  for  study  have  been  Introduced  by 
v?rlous  Senators  this  Congress.  Three  bills 
(S.  1101.  S.  1391.  and  2430)  proposing  se'i- 
ments  of  the  Wisconsin,  Au  Sable.  Manistee, 
and  New  Rirers  for  saidy  have  already  pnssed 
»he  Senate  r.nd  are  awaiting  Hotf^e  action. 
Furthermore,  on  June  27.  1974.  Senators 
Jack?on  and  Fannin  lntro:iuced  (by  request) 
S.  3708  proposirig  32  new  study  rivers.  Tills 
bill,  an  Administretion  mcastire,  is  the  result 
of  .'in  intcr-agrnry  review  to  determine  which 
potent  [.".I  wild  ar.d  scciti"  rivers  should  next 
"oe  s'ttcited. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Pttblic  Lands  h;\s 
held  tive  days  of  hearinjis  on  most  of  the 
proposed  bills.  Stibseqtient  to  these  hear- 
ings, on  Jtily  29,  1974.  the  Subcommittee,  by 
I'tianimous  voice  vote,  approved  for  full 
Committee  action  S.  3022.  as  amended.  The 
full  Committee  pave  inianimous.  voice  vote 
endor.semci't  to  the  bill  on  September  10. 
1974. 

Tl.e  t-.vevity-tlaee  river  segments  desig- 
nated for  study  in  subsection  (a)  of  .S. 
3022,  as  amended,  contain  river  sepments 
proposed  in  S.  30  (Moss).  S.  449  and  S.  2319 
(Doniiiiiclt).  S.  2151  and  S.  2216  (Allen  and 
Sparkman),  S.  2380  and  S.  3186  (Cranston 
.itirt  Tunuey),  S.  2443  (Mondale).  S.  269; 
(Mondale,  Humphrey.  Nelson,  and  Frox- 
mlre),  S.  3130  (Rlblcoff),  and  S.  3628  (Bell- 
mon  and  Bartlett),  and  the  river  segments 
coitt.iineU  In  S.  llOl  (Hart  .T.id  Giti^t)  and 


S.  1391  (Nelson),  as  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. Stx  of  these  river  segments  were  also 
proposed  for  study  in  S.  3708. 

Section  II  of  this  rep)ort  contains  descrip- 
tions of  the  segments  of  the  twentyrthree 
rivers  which  wotild  be  studied  pursuant  to 
.subsection  (a)  of  S.  3022,  as  amended.  Be- 
low is  a  list  of  those  river  segments,  their 
approximate  length,  and  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located : 

1.  Au  Sable.  75  miles.  Michigan. 

2.  Manistee.  75  miles.  Michigan. 

3.  Wisconsin,  74  miles.  Wisconsin. 

4.  We^t  Fork  oi  the  Sipsey  Fork,  24  miles, 
Alabama. 

.''.  Cahaba.  85  miles.  Alabama. 

6.  Kettle.  58  miles.  Minnesota. 

7.  Upper  Mississippi.  330  miles,  Minnesota. 
«.  American,  b'i.^  miles,  California. 

9.  Tuolumne.  96  miles.  California. 

10.  Illinois.  255  miles,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa. 

11.  .Shepaug.  25  miles.  Connecticut. 

12.  Colorado.  55.5  miles.  Colorado  and 
Vtoh. 

13.  Gunnison.    30   miles.    Colorado. 

14.  Los  Pinos,  18  miles,  Colorado. 

lo.  Big  Thompson,  12  miles,  Colorado. 

16.  Green,   35   miles.   Colorado. 

17.  Conejos.  35  miles.  Colorado. 

18.  Elk.  30  miles.  Colorado. 

19.  Cache  La  Poudre,  70  miles,  Colorado. 

20.  Piedra.   20   miles.   Colorado. 

21.  Encampment.  50-55  mUes,  Colorado. 

22.  Yampa.  65  miles,  Colorado. 

23.  Dolores.   265   miles,   Colorado. 

As  subsection  (a)  of  S.  3022,  as  amended. 
amencis  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  all 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  concerning  study 
procedures  and  management  of  rivers  during 
study  apply  to  the  twenty-three  rivers  named 
in  the  subsection.  Section  III  of  this  report 
contains  a  discussion  of  these  provisions  of 
the  W-ild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  as  well  as  the 
provisio'.-.s  which  would  apply  to  the  rivers  it". 
iollowin^  completion  of  the  studies,  they  are 
desi.enated  by  Congress  as  components  of  the 
iiatiorial  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 
strBSECTioN   (bi(i):  rrvE-YE^R  studt  period 

As  noti»d  abo'-e.  the  .Administration  is  now 
ccmpletinp  the  27  river  studies  which  it  was 
required  to  conduct  by  section  5(a)  of  the 
Wild  at'.d  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  The  Committee, 
in  reviewing  this  experience,  attributed  tl-.» 
ext?nslon  beyond  the  5-year  protection  pe- 
riod made  necessary  by  the  cotnpletion  sched- 
ule for  the  orlgiiial  27  studies  to  the  slov,' 
start  o-.i  The  studies  during  the  "start-up" 
period  in  which  personnel  to  conduct  t:-? 
siudies  were  beini;  assigned,  funds  appro- 
priated, and  the  study  methodology  designed. 
As  no  start-up  period  would  be  reo.uired  for 
the  23  new  studies  which  S.  3022.  as  amended, 
would  mandate,  the  Committee  determined 
that  a  Utile  over  5  years  would  be  sufficient 
time  to  complete  those  studies.  The  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  now  that  fviuds  are 
available  and  personnel  are  in  place  the 
average  time  necessary  to  complete  a  river 
study  is  18  months.  The  Committee  believe.^ 
that  the  pos.^'bility  of  staggerint;  the  one  and 
half  year  studies  throughout  the  5-plus  years 
v>ill  further  diminish  any  pressuie  which 
S.  3022,  as  p.inei-.ded.  niight  exert  on  existing 
human  aitd  financial  resources  in  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  Forest  Ser-.  ice. 

For  these  i-easons.  subsection  (b)(1)  seti 
October  2.  1979.  as  the  deadline  for  All  but 
one  c>r  the  23  siuaies. 

T.he  one  study  to  which  t!  is  dcadiir.o  does 
not  a;jpiy  is  the  Dolores  River  in  Colorado. 
The  impo:'tance  of  this  ri^cr  as  a  potential 
wild  aud  scenic  river  s  described  below  in 
section  II  of  this  report.  However,  the  river 
and  its  water  are  pho  critical  to  the  econon.y 
of  the  sotithwestern  region  of  Colorado.  A 
good  numiDer  of  private  landowners,  most 
of  tliem  cng.-'.ged  in  ranching,  have  property 
along  its  hanks.  Fm-therriore.  a  major  water 
resoiuce  project — the  Dolores  Project-  is 
plntit.ed  tor  portic-n.-  of  the  nvor.  It?-  nio.<t 
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Important  facility — th  i  McPhee  Dam— Is  well 
Into  the  planning  sta  [e,  and,  although  the 
stretch  of  river  on  whi  ;h  It  would  be  located 
Is  not  to  be  studied,  :he  question  of  com- 
patibility of  the  dam  nd  the  proposed  wild 
and  scenic  river  segm(  nts  below  It  Is  not  al- 
together certain.  Anl  early  completion  of 
the  study  will  lnsure«hat  Uie  McPhee  Dam 
is  not  delayed  by  thlj  uncertainty.  Fiirther- 
n.ore.  most  observerslbelieve  the"  study  will 
donions'rate  that  the«onsiructlon  and  oper- 
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ation  of  the  dam  ai 
rnents  of  the  Dolores 
national  wild  and  sc 


dcEignation  of  seg- 
Bs  components  of  the 
tiic  rivers  system  are 


compatible— that  theidam  proponents  can 


flow  sufficient  to  re- 
jd  other  recreatlonists 
provide  a   true  wild 
■.ce. 


guarantee  a  minimal 
assure  river  runziers  a 
that   the  Dolores   will 
and  scenic  river  expc 

To  insure  the  desirei  quick  completion  of 
the  Dolores  study,  sii  ).section  (b)(1)  pro- 
vides a  1-plus  year  -  leadline— October  2, 
1975 — for  completion  c  '  the  Dolores  study. 

Section  !b)(l)  sets^  both  the  5-year  and 
1-plus  year  deadlines  Dy  amending  subsec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Wild  nd  Scenic  Riv-ers  Act 
to  insert  the  two  davs   immediatelv   after 


the  deadline  for  the  2 
The  study  deadline 
tion  (bid)    do  not  f 
period  of  protection 
The   Act    of    May    10 
amended  section  7(b) 
Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  90i 
tection  against  water 
rivers  under  study  fo 
after  the  enactment  o 
Rivers  Act  ( October  2. 
after  enactment  of  an  A 
of  an  additional  river  o 
ever,  allows  the  studies 
until  October  2.  1979. 
Thus,   S.   3022.   as   aileniled 


origina"  stiidies. 
provided  by  sub^ec- 
ly  coincide  with  the 
ovided  study  rivers. 
974     (88    Stat.     122) 
the  Wild  and  Scenic 
914)  to  proilde  pro- 
esource  projects  for 
|a  period  of  10  years 
the  Wild  and  Scenic 
|978i  or  3  fiscal  years 
t  prov  ding  for  study 
ri-ers.  S.  3022.  how- 
it  mandates  to  run 


presents   the 


same  anomaly  as  that  d  ntained  in  the  orlei 


nal  Wild  and  Scenic  F 
protection  period  than 
course,  the  reason  for  t, 
the  study  and  prctectio 
ent  situation  is  that  th 
tion  limitation  provide( 
future  legislation  was 
that  each  Individual 
would,  at  most,  name  on 


rivers   at   a   time.   AUhd  ich    Congress   could 


make  the  two  periods  c 
ture  date,  the  Chairman 


on  Ptiblic  Lands  has  ani  ounced  that  he  will 


consider  offering  an   an 
this    anomaly    when    t 
E.  3022,  as  amended. 


SUBSECTION     tbM2):    PI  tORITY    OP    .SirDICS 

section     (b)  (2)     of 


The  purpose  of  sutf 
S.  3022,  as  amended,  is  t  .  shorten  the  perk-d 
of  uncertainty  landowns  -s  v.  oulc!  experience 
when  the  rivers  along  wii  ch  thev  live  or  work 
are  designated  for  study  under  the  Wild  n<.d 
Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Subsection  (4)  (a)  of    ._. ^^■^.,,„ 

Rivers  Act,  as  amended  ^-  the  Act  of  AltTv  lo" 
1974    (88   Stat.   122).   e.sP 


vers  Act — a  i^hcrter 
a  St  idy  period.  Of 
e  difference  between 
periods  in  the  pres- 
3  fiscal  year  protec- 
in  the  1974  law  for 
iased  en  the  liieory 
legislative  proposn'. 
y  two  or  three  itudy 


lincide.  at  some  fu- 
if  the  Sabcommittee 


>ndment   to   correct 
Senate    tai.es    i.p 


blishcs  a  basils  for 
determining  the  order  il  whlth  rlver.^  are  to 
be  studied.  The  fourth  •  jntence  of  the  sub- 


section provides  that 
studies  the  Secretary  of 
Secretary  of  Agricuitur* 


to  those  rivers  with  respi  ct  to  which  there  is 


conducting  these 
he  Interior  and  the 
shall   give  priority 


of    developments. 

Id  render  the  rivers 

the  national  wild 

d  amend  thpt  ^•f•n- 


the  greatest  lU.elihood 
which,  if  undertaken,  wo 
unsuitable  for  inclusion 
and  .scenic  rivers  system.' 
Subsection  (b)(2)  wov 
tence  by  proMding  a  secciid  basis"  for' detor- 
mlnin-  priority,  early  cdisiderailon  is  als-^ 
to  be  given  those  rivers  Iwhich  porsess  the 
greatest  proportion  of  prkate  l.-nds  within 
their  areas".  This  basis  io\  establishing  pri- 
ority would  insure  that  thJse  studies  involv- 
ing river  segments  which  liave  a  preat  num- 
ber of  private  landowners  along  their  bordon 
will  be  completed  quickly.  iThls  will  ser^e  to 


reduce  the  period  of  uncertainty  landowners 
would  otherwise  experience  while  the  study 
Is  being  conducted  and  the  Presidents  rec- 
ommendations determined. 

A  brief  study  period  for  rivers  involving  a 
high  percentage  of  private  land  is  pardcu- 
larly  important  in  light  of  subsection  6(b) 
of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  This  sub- 
section is  .-is  follows: 

"(b)  If  50  per  centum  or  more  of  the  entire 
acreage  within  a  federally  administered  wild, 
scenic  or  recreational  river  area  is  owned  by 
the  United  States,  by  the  State,  or  States 
wltlin  which  it  lies,  or  by  political  .subdivi- 
sions of  those  States,  neither  Secretary  shall 
acqoire  fee  title  to  any  lands  by  condemna- 
tion under  autho-^cy  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
contf  ired  in  this  section,  however,  shall  pre- 
clude the  use  of  condem  .ition  when  neces- 
sary to  clear  title  or  to  acquire  scenic  ease- 
ments or  such  other  easements  as  aref^ason- 
abiy  ne?e.ssary  to  give  the  public  access  to  the 
river  and  to  per.m;:  its  members  to  traverse 
the  length  of  the  area  or  o:  selected  segments 
thereof." 

Clearly,  landowners  r.long  any  river  seg- 
ment designated  for  study  the  area  of  which 
is  levs  than  50';  federally-owned  are  placed 
In  a  particularly  difficult  situation  during  the 
study  period.  They  do  not  know  whether  the 
nver  will  be  determined  to  meet  wild  and 
scenic  river  criteria  and  this  make  condem- 
nation of  their  property  a  distinct  possibility. 
They  do  nor  know  whether  the  proposed 
boundaries  of  tiie  river  will  be  redrawn  to 
exclude  their  property  or  to  establish  an  area 
whic!^  will  Include  their  property  but  which 
enjoys  more  than  50'r  Federal  ownership.  If 
the  latter  alternatives  develop,  then,  of 
course,  the  threat  of  condemnation  of  fee 
title  .'E  eiiinlnated.  While  the  threat  hangs 
o\er  the  landowners  they  will  obvlouslv  be 
reluctant  to  improve  their  businesses  or  resi- 
dences and  they  m.ay  very  well  experience  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  any  loans  using  their 
prope-ty  as  collaternl.  This  amendment  to 
subsection  4(a)  would  iiisure  that  the  periods 
of  uncertainty  for  private  landowners  affected 
by  S.  3022,  as  amended,  and  other  legislation 
designating  river  segments  for  study  will  be 
as  brief  as  possible. 

SUBSH'-TION     (C)  :    AMENDING    TIIE   LOWFR    SAINT 
CROIX    RIVER    ACT 

Sub<-ection  (ci  amends  section  6  of  the 
Lower  Saint  Croix  River  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat. 
1174:  by  increasing  from  $7,275,000  to  $19,- 
000  000  the  authori/atiou  for  the  acouisitioii 
and  development  of  land  t.n<i  interests  there- 
in alo.ig  the  27  mile  segment  of  the  Lower 
Saint  Croix  River  to  be  tdmiiustereri  bv  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Tlus  author!  nation 
increase  will  permit  the  National  pprk  Serv- 
ice to  acquire  the  nccersary  laid  and  inter- 
ests in  ji.nd  to  provide  the  degree  of  protec- 
tion to  the  Federal  segment  of  the  wild  and 
sc?nic  river  wiiich  war.  intended  in  the  Wild 
ti.d  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  the  Lower  Saint 
Crri^;  Piver  Act  of   1972. 

The  Lower  Saint  Cro;x  Ri\er  is  one  of  the 
r.-.ost  ii.te'-<el;-  studied  rivers  in  the  ICation. 
Congress,  itself,  has  de'.oted  a  great  ciei.l  of 
attention  to  the  river.  B:lls  to  orotect  the 
river  %cre  introduced  b-  Senator  Nelson  In 
1065,  li)67,  and  1&71.  Section  5(a)  (21)  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  A.t  specifically  man- 
dated the  Federal  Government  to  stiidv  the 
river  and  determine  its  suitability  as  £."com- 
pone.u  of  the  national  v.iiu  and  scenic  rivers 
.'Stem.  In  January  1970  a  Joint  Federal- 
Slate  term  initiated  the  studv.  The  preliml- 
nar;-  fir.dincs  of  the  study  team  ccntalned 
the  cc  .cluster,  that  the  Lower  St  Croix  met 
the  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  nrtion.il  sys- 
tem as  s?t  forth  in  section  i(a)(i)  of  the 
Wild  .Tnd  Scenic  Rl'-ers  Act. 

Uurlr.iT  the  1972  Subccmmlttco  on  Public 
Li-iids  hearings  en  legisiMijon  to  implement 
the  reLominendations  of  the  study  team's 
pre iiniinarv  findings  and  desit-nate  the  Lower 
.Saint  Crclx  River  as  a  comnonent  o'  the 
jsafioni;!  wild  and  scenic  rlve.-s  system,  a  map 


was  submitted  by  the  study  team.  This  map 
entitled  "conceptual  development  plan  for 
the  Lower  St.  Croix  River"  contained  the 
recommendat  ions  of  the  Federal-State  studv 
t<am  as  to  the  best  management  for  the 
river,  recommendations  which  were  con- 
curred m  by  the  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
congressional  delegations.  The  development 
plan  called  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
acquire  title  and  scenic  easements  for  an  of 
the  land  from  the  dam  at  Taylor  Falls  to  the 
Washington  County  Line.  From  the  Wash- 
ington  County  line  to  StUlwater,  Minnesota 
a  distance  of  approximately  17  miles,  the  de- 
velopment plan  clearly  contemplated  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  acquire  limited 
fee  title  and  isrge  amounts  of  scenic  e.ise- 
ments.  The  remainder  of  the  river,  from 
Stillwater  to  its  confluence  with  the  Missis- 
sippi would  be  miinaged  Jointly  by  the  States 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

The  preliminary  findings  Included  a  $7- 
275.000  cost  estimate  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Federal  portion  of  the  development 
plan. 

On  October  25.  1972,  Congress  enacted  the 
Lower  S.iint  Croix  River  Act  of  1972,  which 
based  upon  that  development  plan  and  cost 
estimate,  added  the  river  to  the  national 
V.  ild  and  scenic  rivers  system. 

The  preliminary  findings  of  the  study  te.ini 
were   reaffirmed   in   the   Department  of  In- 
teriors  final    report   on    the   river   entitled 
"Scenic  River  Study  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix ' 
pt'blished    in    February    1973,    four   months 
alter   enactment   of    1972   Act.   This   report 
sets  forth  the  conceptual  guidelines  for  the 
classification,     development,     and    manage- 
ment of   the   river  as  a  component  of  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  river  system.  Page 
93  of  lh;s  report  bears  the  statement  that,  m 
the  27  mile  federal  portion,  5,400  acres  of 
land  would  be  acquired  in  fee  or  easement 
Within  The  recreational  segment  which  will 
be  protected  by  the  states  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  an  estimated  2,500  acres  of  land 
v.ws  to  be  protected  including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  2,470  acres  of  easements  and  30  acres 
in  title.  The  final  report  estimates  the  co?t 
of  the  entire  52  mile  project  at  $8,680,000; 
SI, 405,000,  to  be  spent  by  the  States.  The  re- 
port   estimates    that    $7,275,000    should    be 
spent  o;;  the  entire  27  mile  Feder.i!  sectcr 
and  fl,405000  spent  on  the  lower  25  miles. 
The  record  time  in  which  the  Lower  Saint 
C.-oix  River  Act  of  1972  was  passed— 5  da-s 
from  the  Initial  inark-up  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior  Committee    through    Committee   and 
floor    actio:-,    in    the    House— attests   to    the 
urgency  Congress  attached  to  protecting  the 
river  in  view  of  the  immedhicy  of  the  threat 
to  it  po'ed  by  potential  development. 

As  noted  by  Senator  Mondale  in  testimony 
at  the  Ju'te  20.  1974  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
c-jir.mlttec  on  Public  Lands  on  S.  3022: 

"This  sense  of  urgency  was  fully  Justified. 
If  the  Contress  had  not  moved  as  quickly 
.t5  it  did  to  pas?  the  Lower  Saint  Croix  River 
Act,  cliff  dwelling  townhouser,  and  a  mid- 
r;<^e  ap.Trtment  building  might  tod.iy  scar 
the  blu.fs  of  the  river.  For  even  as  Feueral- 
Sta-e  piar.ners  .r.rst  met  to  develop  the 
specific  details  of  the  protection  progr.tm, 
one  developer  was  proceeding  with  his  own 
pli-ns  for  the  construction  of  a  housing  proj- 
ect v.hich  licluded  townhouses  and  an  apart- 
ment biiilding  to  tower  over  the  valley. 

"Even  with  the  Act,  it  took  massive  pres- 
svre  from  the  Governors  of  the  two  State?, 
niembers  c.  the  Congress,  and  a  lawstiit  filed 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  Minnesota  to 
force  the  devekiper  to  recotisider  hU  plar.s. 
In  the  face  of  the  lawsuit  the  developer 
signed  an  agreement  last  September  27th, 
resulting  in  the  modification  of  his  plans 
to  conform  to  riverway  guidelines. 

"Although  this  project  was  stopped  In  time, 
there  Is  nevertheless  no  as-surance  today  that 
another  developer  could  not  attempt  to  press 
for  a  similar  project  and  win  even  in  the 
courts." 
Tlie  basic  reason  for  the  statement  made  In 
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the  last  sentence  of  the  quoted  passage  is 
the  discovery  that  funding  authorization  In 
subsection  6(a)  of  the  Act  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  27-mile  segment  of  the 
river  to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  only  slightly  more  than  one- 
third  the  actual  funding  necessary. 

The  initial  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
pct  which  was  Included  in  the  preliminary 
findings  of  the  study  team,  the  Department's 
r.iial  report,  and  the  Act,  Itself,  was  developed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  It  was 
based  upon  the  average  per  acre  price  of  land 
in  the  Saint  Croix  'Valley.  Neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  States  had  any  reason  to  ques- 
tion this  estimate  of  $7,275  million  of  ac- 
quisition and  development  In  the  federal 
zone,  and  this  figure  was  iucluJed  as  the 
authorization  ceiling  In  the  Lower  Saint 
.Croix  River  Act.  Only  later,  after  more  de- 
tailed appraisals,  was  It  discovered  that  the 
actual  cost,  based  on  the  price  of  land  per 
foot  along  the  river,  would  be  much  higher. 
Tlte  discovery  of  this  cost  discrepancy 
prompted  Governors  Wendell  R.  Ander.son 
of  Minnesota  and  Patrick  Lucey  of  Wisconsin 
to  write,  on  October  22,  1973.  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton. The  letter  contained  the  following  state- 
ments: 

"As  you  know,  the  State  governments  of 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are  participating 
with  yoiu"  Department  through  the  National 
Park  Service  in  the  formulation  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State Comprehensive  Master  Plan  for 
the  protection  of  the  Lower  Saint  Croix 
River  under  P.L.  92-560. 

"We  are,  however,  distressed  that  the 
funding  provided  by  last  year's  Lower  Saint 
Croix  River  Act  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  lands  in  the  27-mlle  federally  ad- 
ministered river  zone  appears  to  be  Inade- 
quate. Nearly  two-thirds  of  that  segment 
will  have  to  be  controlled  through  a  fiag- 
mented  system  of  local  zoning  codes,  rather 
than  through  full  or  partial  public  Interest 
in  lands  by  your  department.  We  are  con- 
cerned as  to  how  this  serious  gap  occurred 
since  there  seemed  to  be  no  question  at  the 
State  or  Federal  levels  during  negotiations 
on  the  bill  that  the  $7,275,000  sought  for  the 
federally  administered  segment  would  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  full  27  miles  of  the 
river  valley  through  fee  or  ersement  p\ir- 
chass  on  river  front  lands,  except  within  four 
small  municipalities  and  State-owned  areas." 
The  Governors  requested  Secretary  Mor- 
ton's assistance  in  seeking  additional  funds 
from  the  Conpress.  But  lu  its  reply,  dated 
December  6th,  the  Department  rejected  this 
plea.  In.stead,  the  National  Park  Service  cir- 
culated for  discussion  a  draft  master  plan 
which  sets  forth  the  protection  efforts  pos- 
sible within  the  constraints  of  the  $7,275,000 
authorization  ceiling.  The  plan  provides  for 
acquisition  of  land  and  easements  in  the 
first  10  miles  of  the  Feder.".!  zone.  However, 
except  for  the  propo.sed  purchase  of  a  few 
acres  for  a  visitors'  center  above  Stillwater, 
the  plan  provides  for  no  acquisition  of  land 
or  easements  aloiig  the  shore  of  the  remain- 
ing l7-ml!e  stretch,  which  comprises  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  Federal  portion  of  the 
riverway.  l:i  effect,  the  plan  would  require 
the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and 
their  subdivisions  to  assume  ie.spcnsibility 
for  protectiiiiT  the  additional  I7-iTiile  seg- 
raein  cf  the  river  which  the  lower  Saint 
Croix  River  Act  of  1972  made  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government. 

TbU  draft  master  plan  and  the  re-i-ponse 
cf  'he  Department  to  the  Governor's  letter 
prompted  members  of  the  Minnesota  and 
V.'isconsin  Congressional  Delegations  on  De- 
cember 20,  1973  to  request  a  meeting  with 
Ronald  H.  Walker,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
C.ipitol  on  February  6,  1974.  Assistant  Sec- 
•etary  John  Kyi,  Dr.  Richard  Curry,  Robert 
Chandler.  Richard  Whittpen  and  others  rep- 
resented   the    Department    of    the    Interior. 


Governor  Wendell  R.  Anderson,  Commission- 
er Robert  Herbst  and  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner Arcliie  Cbel£eth  of  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  attended 
on  behalf  of  Minnesota,  Famum  Alston  ap- 
peared for  Governor  Lucey  and  James  Harri- 
son and  James  Johnson  for  the  Minnesota- 
Wisconsin  Boundary  Area  Commission.  Fi- 
nally, Senators  Nelson,  Kumphrey  and  Mon- 
dale and  Representatives  Blatnlk,  Fraser, 
Karth,  Quic  and  Thomson  took  pari,  in  the 
discussion. 

Subsequent  to  this  meeting,  on  May  17, 
1974,  Assistant  Secretary  John  Kyi  wrote  to 
each  of  the  Congressional  participants.  His 
letter  indicated  that  $18,775,000  would  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  program  of  full 
protection  for  the  entire  27  mile  Federal  seg- 
ment of  the  river  suggested  in  the  prelimi- 
nary report  of  the  study  team  and  clearly 
envisioned  by  Congress  in  enacting  tl-.e  Lower 
St.  Croix  River  Act  of  1972. 

The  letter  states: 

"In  response  to  your  suggestion  that  the 
draft  master  plan  be  modified,  we  are  pre- 
paring an  amendment  to  the  master  plan 
which  would  provide  for  this  alternative  re- 
garding the  protection  of  the  lower  17  miles 
of  the  Federal  portion  of  the  riverway.  The 
amendment  would  be  applicable  if  additional 
funding  Is  secured.  However,  I  have  under 
advisement  the  following  recommendations 
of  the  Land  Plannin^  Group: 

"1.  The  National  Park  Service  be  in- 
structed t.i  direct  the  field  planners  to  re- 
evaluate the  areas  propased  for  acquL<;ition 
and  to  identify  those  areas  in  the  Federal 
sector  of  the  Lower  Saint  Croix  that  are 
under  immediate  threat  and  would  be  lost  if 
acquisition  Is  not  made  immediately. 

"2.  The  National  Park  Service  begin  imme- 
diate acquisition  with  the  money  authorized 
by  Public  Law  92-560  ($7,275  million)  and  to 
acquire  on  a  first  priority  basis  those  18  areai 
Identified  by  the  States  that  are  under  im- 
mediate threp.t  and  would  destroy  the  re- 
sources of  the  river. 

"3.  Wherever  possible,  less  than  fee  title 
to  the  lands  be  acquired 

"4.  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  this 
lime,  submit  a  negative  report  on  the  legis- 
lation H.R.  12690  (S.  3022),  amending  the 
Lower  Saint  Croix  Act  of  1972  xtntll  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  resulting  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  acquisition  of  the  areas 
along  the  Saint  Croix  to  show  that  funds 
available  under  Public  Law  92-560  are  not 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  .ncquisition  pro- 
gram for  these  areas. 

"5.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  evident  and  ex- 
perience is  available  that  as  a  result  of  the 
land  acquisition  in  the  Lower  Saint  Croix 
area  that  the  costs  of  acquiring  the  land 
will  exceed  the  monies  authorized  for  the 
acquisition,  the  Department  should  advise 
Congress  that  additional  funding  is  needed 
and  request  .such  additional  authorization 
.ind  funds  needed  to  crrry  out  the  acquisi- 
tion to  protect  the  resources  of  the  Lower 
S.iint  Croix  according  to  Public  Law  92-560. 

The  Committee  firmly  believes  that  to 
await  fxutlier  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
ministration as  to  what.  If  any,  additional 
funding  may  be  reqtiired  is  to  run  the  risk 
that  the  intent  of  Congre.ss  as  embodied  in 
the  I.OTver  Saint  Croix  River  Act  of  1972  will 
not  be  fulfilled.  If  the  draft  master  phm  is 
followed,  ne.irly  two-thirds  or  17  miles  oi 
the  Federal  segment  of  the  river  will  i-ot  be 
protected  by  Federal  acquisitions  of  laud  or 
Interests  in  land.  Under  the  plan,  the  only 
controls  on  land  use  in  the  17-mile  stretcii 
would  be  through  zoning.  The  reason  for 
reliance  on  zoning  in  this  segment  is  clearly 
articulated  on  page  28  of  the  draft  master 
plan,  whicli  states,  "The  provisions  of  Section 
6  I  Celling  on  Appropriations]  have  e.verted 
the  greatest  constraints  on  preserving  a  sig- 
nlflcaiit  portion  of  the  Federal  segment  of 
the  riverway." 

Yet,  the  defl'.-iciicies  in  the  u.se  of  roaing 


were   recognized   on   page   51   of   the  draft 
master  plan: 

"Historically,  zoning  has  proven  to  be  the 
weakest  tool  available  for  the  protection  of 
riverway  corridors.  At  times,  zoning  laws  can 
be  changed  by  political  and  economic  pres- 
svires.  A  few  variances,  If  incompatible  with 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Program, 
could  jeopardize  the  environmental  quality 
of  the  Lower  Saint  Croix  Riverway.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  been  extremely  difficult  in  the 
courts  to  Justify  zoning  prhnarily  on  the 
basis  of  esthetics." 

Furthermore,  the  zoning  power  was  de- 
clared to  be  clearly  inadequate  to  protect  the 
scenic  zone.  Page  33  of  the  plan  contained 
the  Rt<\tement  that : 

"Given  the  level  of  funding  authorized 
In  Public  Lav.-  92-560.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
p.-  quire  lands  In  fee  or  scenic  easements  In 
the  Federal  recreation  zone  without  seriously 
compromising  the  preservation  Intent  of  the 
scenic  zone." 

In  reply,  Sona'.,cr  Mondale  noted: 

"If  the  absence  of  fee  and  easement  ac- 
qtiisition  would  compromise  the  preserva- 
tion Intent  in  the  scenic  zone,  it  Is  obvious 
that  the  lack  of  such  acquisition  would  seri- 
ously Jeopardize  protection  for  the  17-inlle 
Federal  recreation  zone. 

"The  Federal  Government  should  not  be  In 
the  position  of  abandoning  all  protection  o; 
two-thirds  of  the  area  it  is  supposed  to  ad- 
minister in  order  to  save  the  upper  oiie-thlrd. 
While  there  is  Just  enough  development  I'l 
the  lower  segment  to  require  that  it  be 
legally  defined  as  recreational  rather  than 
sce.ilc,  there  is  in  fact  no  abrupt  chatige  in 
the  ri'-er  environment  below  the  boundary 
between  the  two  classifications.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  river  maintains  for  the  most  pare 
the  intimate  island  and  slough  setting  and 
the  essentially  unspoiled  natural  beauty 
which  led  to  its  designation  as  a  component 
of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  sys- 
tem." 

A.s.  under  the  draft  mast:-r  plan,  aggres- 
sive l.ind  and  easement  acquLsition  programs 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  upper  10  miles  of  its  27-milfi 
segment  and  by  the  two  States  on  their  25 
mile  segment,  the  17-mile  gap,  to  be  pro- 
tecied  only  by  zoning,  will  be  subjected  to 
intense  development  pressures. 

A  study  developed  by  the  Minnesota-Wis- 
consin Boundary  Area  Commission  has  re- 
vealed some  19  current  proposals  for  develop- 
ment along  the  Lower  Saint  Croix.  Six  of 
these  proposals  involving  3,280  acres  are  al- 
ready targeted  for  the  17-mile  unprotected 
corridor  in  the  Federal  zone.  They  would  in- 
volve 500  or  more  units  of  housing  and  a  com- 
mercial recreation  complex  with  possible  con- 
struction of  a  hotel  and  restaurant  facilities 
for  skiing  and  a  tr.iils  network. 

This  development  pressure  cannot  easily 
he  forestalled  while  Congress  awaits  nev.- 
Park  Service  cost  eilimates.  particularly  w'nen 
the  Department  has  not  evinced  a  firm  com- 
mitmcit  to  R  program  of  full  protection  ci 
the  27  mile  Federal  segment  of  the  river 
eii'.  isioned  by  tlie  Congress  In  the  Lower 
Saint  Croix  Riitr  .\ct  of  1972. 

Tlii-s  Committee  belie\..s  thfit  the  inter.t  of 
C:>ngress  must  be  effected  and  tiiat  the  ouly 
way  to  ir.sure  thi.s  result  is  to  promptly  raise 
the  avhorlz  >tion  le.-el  i.i  the  1972  Act.  Fur- 
thermore, il  the  Congress  is  to  be  respon.sible 
the  Committee  believes  that  it  must  matcii 
the  lundiiig  level  to  the  progr.im  which  it  has 
maud. -ted.  The  raising  of  tiie  authorization 
has  the  full  support  of  the  Ooxernors  of  the 
two  States,  the  Minnesota- Wiaconsiii  Bou;  d- 
ary  Area  Comtni'sion.  the  Sa^ut  Croix  River 
Association  (represiiitiug  local  residents), 
and  St.xie  atid  national  conservation  organi- 
zation.^. 

II.  Di>ri;irTi;)r.s  of  THi;  23  Rivcr.s  Tc>  Be 

STTTDtED 

Set  forth  below  are  brief  descriptions  of 
tl-.e  23  rivers  of  which  segments  would  be 
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designated  by  subs<  :tlon  (a)  of  S.  3022.  as 
amended,  for  study;  o  determine  their  sult- 
abUify  for  Inclusloatn  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  systeisi.  Designation  of  these 
ludy  does  not,  of  course, 
iessional  determination 
Tie  criteria  for  wild  and 
„  itlon.  Instead,  It  does 
Indicate  a  ConsresSonal  nnding  that  the 
testimony  of  the  healings  has  made  at  least  a 
prima  facie  case  foil  such  a  det"rnilnatlon. 
The  studies  themselvis  T.iU  prove  or  disprove 
tiiat  cose.  1 


river  segments  for 
constitute    a    Cono 
that  they  meet  all 
scenic    river    design 


1.    AND    2.    THE    AIT      ;aULE    AND    MAMISTE*: 
Rn'EF.E,      rllCKISMi 

(28)  Au  Sable,  M  chigan:  The  segment 
riowastrcam  from  Fot  t  Darn  to  O;.co<ia  ami 
upsireaju  f:om  Loi.a ;  Ssicivcir  to  iu  s«,urc.?. 
including  lis  principi  .1  tributaries  and  ex- 
cluding Mio  and  Eam  ie!d  RCoCi  voirs. 

(20)  Maniitce.  Micl  Igan:  The  entire  ri\er 
from  Us  source  to  M£  listee  Lake,  includLi; 
its  principal  tributari':  ;  and  excluding  Tippy 
and  Hodenpyl  Reservary. 

Together  the  Au  Sal  Ic  anrt  Maaistee  Kiv- 
ers  span  nearly  the  e  itire  Slate  of  Michi- 
gan. Each  river  is  appi  :,ximate!y  73  miles  In 
length  and  has  its  he:  cSv.ator^  In  the  north 
central  portion  cf  Michitni's  l^wcr  penin- 
sula. 

The  Au  Sable  River  fias  its  sour.e  in  the 
Gaylorci-Graylinfc  area 
across  the  lower  penin: 
Lake  Huron  at  the  cif 
tire  river  i3  proposed 
exception  of  I'he  jeach 
and  Loud  Reservoir  ai 
Mio  Reservoir;.  A  majo 


a:.a  fknvs  hilfway 
ula  to  its  mouth  on 

cf  Oscoda.  Tlie  ei.- 
for  study  wUh  the 
between  Foote  Dam 
the  BanneH   and 

portion  cf  tlie  river 


alrrg  the  vurloi-j 
c;cper.('.eiit  en  la.ul 
hy.  Segments  of  the 


Is  within  the  Huron  National   Fc.est. 

Condition i  vary  wide 
Eegnicnis   of    t:>c    ri.er 

ov.nership  and  topogrr.       ^ „ 

rl  cr  are  relatively  ren^te  with  limi'icrt  ac 
ceso,  wh;ie  other  areas  I  avc  ea.'^v  accss  with 
ror.ds  paralleling  portlc  is  of  the  river.  The 
Au  Sab!e  River  niid  r.'.i,^cent  orcns  svnport 
a  good  fishery  and  divelslfirc'  wilcure  prpr- 
lation.  Brown,  rainbow,  md  brook  tro-it  prp. 
tlominPte  in  ths  main  r  ver  area  a:id  north- 
eia  pike,  v aJieye,  smi  11  and  UirgeriWtth 
bass,  and  panhsh  are  aresont  in  tl^e  im- 
pounded areas. 

The  Manl-otee  River  iV  v.s  we«!t  from  north 
co-Ural  Michigan  t:,roug  i  the  A7anlstee  Ka- 
lional  Forest  before  emp  t;  In?  i,,to  Manlsfe 
L.-.ke,  which  in  turn  drains  iiuo  Lake  Michi- 
gan at  the  city  of  Manis  ;ec.  The  piitlre  riv-r 
1-  proposed  for  study  with  the  exception  -f 
Tippy  and  Horif!iDy;  Res  rvoirs.  Between  the 
rescrvcirs  and  be.'cw  the  1  jwost  cJ-.m,  tlie  river 
flows  through  some  rugg  ctlv  glncinted  area-: 
orieri.ig  a  spccta'-ular  ^f  w  of  varied  land 
forms  ai.cl  veget.Uion.  11  i  drr.ina^e  Is  ser.-ed 
by  au  excellent  system  if  rt.ad-  which  prc- 
wc!?  flcces.s  to  river  are-as  from  t}>o  dorvn.-ta'o 
popi;Iatir.n  centers.  Th3  ;  lanlste?  River  ofTern 
cne  of  the  bast  combli  ations  o  ■  cold  and 
warm  water  il.ihfries  whl  -li  exi  t  in  the  ?tntc 
of  f  Ilchlgan.  Tl>e  free  fir  wins  serments  pro- 
vide quality  ccA-i  water  fl  -h'n--. 

At  the  July  16,  I97.'i  h(  r.rin<T  on  S  MCI,  all 
witnesses,  Includlpg  re:  i-e;cntr,ti>c.<!  of  tho 
n'l.mi.'ilstration  and  a  nur  ibcr  of  enviror.men- 
tal  organl/ations,  concur  eri  in  t!e  iMO.pment 
that  th?  Mpnlst.-e  and  /  u  .Sable  Rivera  .-^.re 
c!e:3trvln(;  of  study  for  r  -Sible  l-'!i;^!on  m 
th?  rational  wllC  and  ■^■eic  ri  crs  sv-teni 
.In  fact.  t>.e,-8  river?  had  Ireadv  be?n  iden'l- 
fi-rt  by  the  ad-nlr.i.-,trptic  n  In  1070  ivs  anpro- 
pria»-e  for  .«;ti:c:y  No  cpno  Ulrn  to  C  :}.-<'  w.t  ■ 
communicated    to   tho   Ccmmltiee. 

.T.  THE  WTsccNMN  r.t  'm.  v.'y;^o;-'S7v 
(3")    \Vl!^conr.l:\   Wis-o  I'^lr. :    The   scgn-.  i>; 
from  Prairie   du  Sac   to     ts  conOcerc-  vith 
the  Mississippi  Elver  at  I  ralrl  >  cJu  Cliiou. 

The  sevent;  -four  mile  .  ?>.:-iu'ni  of  the  low- 
er Wisconsin  designated  f  n-  stuc!v  1.^  j-U  latcd 
In  the  southwectem  port  en  oi  the  .SIr'o  i  f 
\Vlscons:n.  begi.-.nlng  at    •r;.!-);  c-.i  S-is  an  1 


\- 


flowing  west  to  Its  confluence  with  Missis. 
Blppl  River  at  Prairie  du  Chlen.  The  river 
corridor  contains  some  98,500  acres,  of  which 
about  16.000  acres  are  pubUc  lands,  3  603 
acres  are  public  utilities  land,  66.000  acres 
are  private  land,  and  approximately  21,000 
acres  aro  covered  by  water.  At  the  hearing 
on  S.  1391  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Kinds.  Senator  Gayiord  Nelson,  author  of 
S.  1391,  described  the  proposed  study  river, 
n,s  follows: 

"The  lower  UMscon'^ln  Is  one  of  the  most 
bcn;;:f'.ii  and  unrp-.lled  rivers  in  the  nation. 
It  w-s  first  discovered  In  1673,  during  the 
travels  of  two  French  explorers.  The  travels 
of  Father  Jacques  Marquette  and  Louis 
Jollet  fr  m  Green  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  led  them  to  travel  down 
tho  length  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  to 
note  the  vast  and  varied  resources  which 
grace    the   shoreline. 

'The  discovery  of  the  Mlsslsslopt  River  by 
Marf;uette  and  Jollet  enhanced  the  use  of 
that  river  as  a  me.-.ns  of  transportation  for 
material  from  the  heartland  of  the  nation 
to  tl.e  port  at  New  Orleans.  But  the  Wiscon- 
sin River,  although  a  tributary  of  the  Mls- 
sls.^ll,pl,  did  not  fit  Into  the  pattern  of  trans- 
portation, because  of  Its  west  to  southwest 
dl'  ection.  .  . . 

•'&!  while  the  Mlsflssippl  River,  over  the 
past  300  years,  has  been  sub.stantlal]y  de- 
velonei  as  a  major  transportation  resource, 
the  Wioconsiii  River  has  remained  In  Its 
iiiiturrl  state,  presenting  to  the  people  a 
unique  recreational  and  environmental  re- 
source. 

'•The  value  of  the  lower  Wisconsin  as  p.n 
as  et  to  the  ration  has  been  recognized  by 
both  government  and  the  public.  Tlicxse  who 
w..kcd  hard  to  prevent  the  kind  of  devclop- 
inc:'.t  which  le.nds  to  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  a  shoreline,  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
cv.r.s  sime  16.000  acres  of  Irnd  along  the 
river.  utiUring  the  area  In  four  state  parks 
an-i  a  n;i;nber  of  .smaller  otate-owned  recrea- 
t.  jnal  and  huntl'-g  area?. 

"IG  communities  cot  the  shore  line  of  the 
rivtr.  !i!thoi!5h  only  four  actually  touch  the 
river.  There  are  no  hmoundments  at  prc- 
ent  on  the  river,  a!»d  development  by  private 
citizens  ha.s  not  gone  beyond  the  construc- 
tion cf  simple  cottages,  of  which  there  are 

f'J'V. 

"Thu':  .  .  the  addition  of  the  lower  Wl<-- 
consin  River  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rl-er 
."Study  ii'.t  w-uld  afford  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity fcr  a  f!ir.-s-rl3  study  cf  the  river 
nod  or  t'le  man  effective  means  to  protect 
It?  vi'.Uuiv-lo  resources  for  the  enjoyment  and 
bcn°ni  of  future  r;cnerat!-ns." 

Witness-s  reprcsentlns  the  Admlnl.-tratlon 
aid  r.  nun.b?r  of  c  nlronnental  orgar.lra- 
tlon-  coicr.rrcd  In  the  judgment  th..t  this 
se-m-!!!  of  the  lower  Wisconsin  River  I3 
dc'^'jr.l:'.':  cf  sfi:d--  fcr  p-sslbli  li.cluslon  in 
the  'x  lid  r*-d  s?en,c  ri-  cr^  sy.tcm.  No  oppol- 
t'on  tc  tlie  prono2-.I  va-;  to:nmunic;.t=d  tj 
t-eCj;nr.-.!tteo. 
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4.    AND    S.    TKE    VEST    J  O.IK    Ot    THE    EIPSEV 
ion.t    AXO    THE    C\H.\U.\,    ALAEAMA 

(31)  West  Pork  of  the  Sipsey  Fork.  .Ala- 
bama: Tlie  se^'ment,  Incuding  Its  tributaries 
ircm  the  impoundment  formed  by  the  Lewis 
own  private  prcijeily  alone  the  ri-cr  h<^ve 
M.  Smith  Di.m  upstream  to  its  source  In  th° 
William  B.  Ban'ihead  National  Forest. 

(32)  Ciihabi.  Alabama:  The  seem^nt  from 
Its  jiinctl.n  with  United  States  High'vt.y  31 
south  rf  Birnnngham  downstream  to  Its 
Ji-.:inlori  with  United  Strifes  Highway  80 
west  o;  Sclnia. 

.'.3  natcd  b;-  Senrtor  Sparknian  in  the  June 
2. ,  1974  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Piib- 
II"  Lands: 

■  T1-.  C!ifctment  of  S  2151  and  S.  2216  Is 
'miiortart  to  the  people  of  Al.ibpma  becaure 
there  bills  offer  protection  to  two  unique 
rtcr?.  Brth  tiie  rr.!>,:-ba  and  the  \Ve-,t  Fork 


Slpsey  are  beautiful  rivers  which  flow 
through  scenic  forests.  If  these  rivers  are  to 
be  preserved,  action  is  needed  now.  Timber 
cutting,  strip  mining,  and  the  growth  of 
the  areas  along  these  rivers  pose  threats  that 
could  destroy  their  special  character  " 

The  West  Fork  of  the  Sipsey  Fork,  pro- 
posed  for  study  meanders  through  deep  can. 
yons  with  vertical  sandstone  cliffs  bordering 
both  sides  of  the  river  In  many  cases.  Bot- 
tomland hardwoods  and  hemlock  are  the 
most  common  trees.  The  area  Is  very  rich 
botr-nlcally  and  a  unique  species  of  fern  has 
been  discovered  along  the  river  banks.  The 
area  abounds  In  archeologtcal  areas.  Includ- 
ing a  cliff  overhang  dwelling  which  shows 
evidence  of  long-time  Indian  habitation  and 
sandstone  carvings  made  by  primitive  man 
sharpening  stcne  tools. 

Extensive  measurement":  of  water  qualin- 
and  flow  have  been  made  by  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  at  their  benchmark  gauging 
station  near  Grayson,  Alabama.  The  major 
results  of  the  study  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

"Based  on  the  fecal  conform  count,  the 
river  is  well  within  Public  Health  Service 
standards  for  swimming  all  year  long,  even 
at  lew  flew  In  the  summer;  much  of  the  time 
the  river  water  quality  will  probably  meet 
drinking  water  standards;  the  river  Is  clep.r 
and  sUt-free  except  at  Rood  stage;  and  pesti- 
cide and  mineral  content  are  very  low.  There 
are  few  streams  with  higher  water  quality  in 
the  east  and  south.?rn  United  States." 

The  river  Is  canoeable,  with  perhaps  only 
2  cr  3  short  portages,  from  Thompson  Creek 
at  Northwest  Road  (PS  208)  to  the  highway 
33  bridge  for  approximately  5  to  6  months 
during  the  year,  a  canoe  trip  which  can  be 
made  in  2  or  3  days.  In  this  stretch  of  river 
there  are  .several  shoals  which  offer  a  begin- 
ning canoeist  a  safe  but  exciting  white  water 
experience.  December  throvgh  May  Is  the 
best  canoe  period,  although  the  river  caii 
be  floated  on  a  tube  during  other  month;. 
the  December-May  period  coincides  with 
the  most  enjoyable  time  for  backpacki-ig  and 
canoeing  in  Alabama. 

Fishing  in  the  study  area  Is  good.  The  pri- 
ma;y  game  fish  aro  black  bass  and  spotted 
bass.  Th?  world-record  spotted  bass  was 
take  1  In  Smith  Lake  adjoining  the  studv 
area.  Fly  and  spln-fishlng  for  bass  In  the 
study  area  is  productive  year  round.  The 
strcr.ms  are  easily  waded.  The  area  Is  famous 
among  the  local  residents  for  trotline  fishing 
for  catfl.-h  at  night.  A  favorite  familv  week- 
end for  ne.\rby  residents  Is  to  hike  Into  the 
river  for  cutflshlrg  during  the  sprli^g  and 
summer. 

The  area  has  an  extvcr.icly  high  recrea'.lon- 
al  potential  for  Alabama  and  the  Southeast- 
ern United  States. 

A  portion  of  the  river  runs  through  the 
Spl-cy  area  cf  Bankhcc!  National  Forest. 
This  area  Is  pi-oposcd  as  a  wilderness  arc.i 
In  the  Eastern  Wilderness  Areas  Act  which 
t:-,i3  Committee  reported  aid  the  Sens.:; 
ir.:z.-tj  ei.rlier   this  Cor.j-rcs;. 

In  addition  to  Its  renowned  beauty,  the 
Cahalu  River  has  great  historical  Fi'.nif- 
ic.nce.  The  nr.<=t  permanent  capital  of  the 
Sta'e  o."  Alabtma  v<as  loc.ited  on  its  banks. 
Tlie  Cahaba  also  served  as  a  major  means 
of  tra::sport  daring  the  settlement  of  Aia- 
ban-.a  and  the  development  of  the  cotton 
l.T.de  cf  the  Old  Scuth.  Indlm  canoes,  set- 
tlers' b.-irpes  and  rafts,  and  steamboats  plied 
t'-.e  river.  It  was  especlai;y  important  to  the 
liKMnns  of  AU-.bama,  a:.d  derives  Its  name 
from  tlie  l.Trguagc  of  those  who  lived  along 
Us  banks.  The  Cahaba  too  has  fine  poten- 
tl-.l  for  ra;-.celng  and  other  forms  of  recrea- 
tion. 

6.  TH!    KCTTLl!  RUE:^.  MINNESOTA 

(33)  Kett'e,  Mlai;e£ota:  The  e:itire  seg- 
ment within  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Orit^inatlng  In  Carlton  County,  the  Kettle 
River  winds  its  way  southward  toward  thd 
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town  bearing  Its  name  and  then  flows  into  the 
Saint  Croix,  Essentially  a  wild  river  with 
only  a  few  scattered  dwellings  throughout 
most  of  Its  length,  It  Is  a  spectacttlar  ana 
enjoying  a  national  reputation  for  Its  excel- 
lence, as  a  white  water  canoe  river.  Rapids 
interspaced  with  long  tranquil  pools  offer  a 
i.hallenge  to  even  the  most  experienced 
canoeists,  as  well  as  a  chance  for  quiet  re- 
flection. Deep  gorges,  moraines,  glacial  out- 
wash,  plains,  kettle  holes  and  caves  illiustrate 
I  lie  glacial  geology  of  the  area.  Deer,  musk- 
rats,  beaver,  herons  and  hawks  are  only  a 
few  examples  of  the  abundant  wildlife  that 
inhabit  the  valley.  In  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Kettle,  fishing  Is  excellent,  especially  for  wal- 
leyes, sturgeon  and  small  mouth  bass. 

From  its  headwaters  In  Carlton  County, 
the  Kettle  flows  In  a  generally  north-south 
direction.  For  the  first  six  miles  the  river 
flows  through  an  area  of  glacial  moraine 
where  pools  and  rapids  are  closely  Inter- 
.spaced.  Heavy  forests  of  aspen  and  birch, 
dotted  with  occasional  stands  of  Norway 
and  white  pine,  extend  almost  to  the  water's 
edge,  enclosing  the  river  and  creating  an 
intimate  and  Intensely  natural  setting. 

As  the  river  widens,  the  pools  and  rapids 
become  longer  and  deeper.  Islands  become 
a  dominant  feature  of  landscape,  and  the 
main  channel  soon  becomes  difBcult  to  dis- 
tinguish. Below  the  point  where  the  Moose 
River  joins  the  Kettle,  the  ever-widening 
stream  flows  through  a  valley  of  farmland 
and  open  woods. 

At  Banning  State  Park  the  Kettle  flows 
through  a  gorge  approximately  130  feet  deep, 
which  forms  the  nationally  celebrated  Hell's 
Gate  Rapids.  These  rapids,  approximately  ore 
mile  In  length,  consist  of  four  major  drops 
of  about  five  feet  each. 

Further  downstream  the  river  passes 
through  several  short  rapids  and  pools  of  up 
to  20  feet  In  depth.  It  widens  out  below  this 
point  to  a  series  of  rapids  that  are  of  mod- 
erate difficulty  and  very  popular  with  canoe- 
ists. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Kettle  River 
basin  Is  forested.  There  are  some  farms  along 
the  river  and  a  number  of  small  communi- 
ties. From  the  town  of  Sandstone  some  53 
miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kettle  at  the 
St.  Croix,  there  are  only  abotit  five  homes 
visible  from  the  river.  Public  land  owner- 
ship In  the  General  C.  C.  Andrews  State 
Forest,  Banning  State  Park,  the  Sandstone 
Game  Refuge.  Chengwatan  State  Forest  and 
St.  Croix  State  Park  has  helped  to  protect 
the  primitive  values  of  the  area. 

Nevertheless,  conditions  favormg  future 
development  of  the  Kettle  are  rapidly 
emerging.  Two-thirds  of  the  land  along  the 
Kettle  Is  in  private  ownership.  Taxes  are 
escalating,  and  It  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  expensive  for  people  to  maintain  un- 
developed property.  The  populous  Twin  Cities 
and  Twin  Ports  areas  are  exerting  Increased 
pressure  for  second  home  development,  and 
visitor  use  In  the  major  State  Parks  along 
the  Kettle  has  tripled  during  the  past  five 
years.  Finally,  Federal  protection  under  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  the  Saint 
Croix  (into  which  the  Kettle  flows)  and  of 
the  Saint  Croix's  other  major  tributary,  the 
Namekagon,  will  inevitably  heighten  de- 
lelopment  Interest  In  the  Kettle. 

The  Kettle  River  has  been  designated  for 
study  under  the  1973  Minnesota  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  The  State  study  is  now 
nearing  completion,  and  all  indications  are 
'what  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  will  be  prepared  to  move  ahead 
with  a  program  for  the  Kettle. 

In  light  of  this  State  study.  Senator  Mon- 
O.-.le.  sponsor  of  S.  2691,  which  proposes  the 
Kettle  for  Federal  study  described  the  pras- 
iit-tive  role  to  be  played  by  the  Federal 
study: 

"A  study  of  the  features  of  the  Kettle 
niost  deserving  of  national  protection  is 
nearly  warranted.  The  fact  that  the  State 


study  Is  now  almost  complete  should  not 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  action,  but  rather 
as  a  means  to  expedite  a  federal  evaluation. 
The  work  of  tho  federal  study  team  would 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  drawing  upon  the 
analysis  already  done  by  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Natural  Re-sources.  This  study, 
I  would  hope,  would  focus  primarily 
on  what  the  appropriate  roles  of  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  government  should 
be  in  providing  for  an  effective  preservation 
program.  If  the  study  findings  reveal  that 
the  State  of  Minnesota  has  all  of  the  finan- 
cial and  management  tools  required  to 
avoid  any  destruction  of  the  scenic  and 
primitive  values  of  the  Kettle,  the  federal 
governments  responsibilities  might  be  con- 
fiv.ed  merely  to  recognizing  the  unique 
nature  of  this  resource.  But  If  the  study  re- 
veals that  federal  back-up  protection  is  re- 
quired to  .safeguard  the  Kettle,  then  an  ap- 
propriate State,  Federal  and  local  government 
management  program  could  be  devised." 

7.  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI,  MINNESOTA 

(34)  Upper  Mississippi,  Minnesota:  The 
segment  from  its  source  at  the  outlet  of 
Itasca  Lake  to  its  junction  with  the  north- 
wes'^ern  boundary  of  the  city  of  Anoka. 

Tlie  Mississippi  River,  America's  best 
known  river,  needs  no  introduction.  For  most 
of  its  2,350  mile  length,  however,  the  Missis- 
sippi today  could  scarcely  be  considered  an 
untouched  natural  resource.  In  many  areas  it 
has  been  heavily  impacted  by  pollution.  Com- 
peting commercial  uses  have  by  and  large 
overshadowed  attention  to  the  recreational 
potential  of  the  river.  But,  winding  from  its 
source  at  Lake  Itasca  south  to  the  City  of 
Anoka,  Minnesota,  the  330-mile  stretch  of 
the  river  offers  opportunities  for  visitors  to 
enjoy  a  variety  of  excellent  wild,  scenic  and 
recreational  qualities.  In  this  area  much  of 
the  river  still  warrants  Mark  Twain's 
description,  written  nearly  a  century  ago: 

"The  majestic  bluffs  that  overlook  the 
river,  along  through  this  region,  charm  one 
with  the  grace  and  variety  of  their  forms,  and 
the  soft  beauty  of  their  adornment.  The 
Gteep  verdant  slope,  whose  base  is  at  the 
water's  edge.  Is  topped  by  a  lofty  rampart  of 
broken,  turreted  rocks,  which  are  exquisitely 
rich  and  mellow  in  color — mainly  dark 
browns  and  dull  greens,  but  splashed  with 
other  tints.  And  then  you  have  the  shining 
river,  winding  here  and  there  and  yonder, 
its  sweep  interrupted  at  intervals  by  clusters 
of  wooded  islands  threaded  by  silver  chan- 
nels; and  you  have  glimpses  of  distant 
villages,  asleep  upon  capes;  and  of  stealthy 
rafts  slipping  along  in  the  shade  of  the  forest 
walls;  and  of  white  steamers  vanishing 
around  remote  points.  And  it  is  all  as  tran- 
quil and  reposeful  as  dreamland,  and  has 
nothing  this-worldy  about  It — nothing  to 
hang  a  fret  or  a  worry  upon." 

Today,  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  it  is  possible 
to  float  down  stretches  of  the  Mississippi's 
still  serene  waters,  to  enjoy  untouched 
forests  and  plains,  and  to  swim  and  fish  in 
water  of  superb  quality. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  wild  river  expe- 
rience, Itasca  State  Park,  at  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi,  embraces  roughly  50  square  miles 
of  exceptional  wilderness,  forested  with 
virgin  Norway  and  white  pine.  The  Chippewa 
National  Forest  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi 
offers  miles  of  clear  northern  water  with  ex- 
cellent stands  of  pines  and  an  abtmdance  of 
wildlife.  Rugged  beauty  can  be  seen  near 
Ball  Club  Lake  where  the  river  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly tortuous,  and  a  double  stream  of 
water  encloses  a  series  of  large  islands. 

The  early  history  of  Minnesota  and  the 
conquest  of  the  frontier  unfold  mile  by  mile 
along  the  riverway.  Ancient  Indian  mounds 
and  battlefields,  early  routes  of  exploration, 
and  pioneeiing  trading  posts.  Fort  Ripley, 
Minnesota's  second  oldest  military  post,  from 
which  Zebulon  Pike.  Sleur  Dviluth,  Father 
Hennepin  and  Jonathan  Carver  set  out  upon 


their  historic  voyages,  can  be  found  along 
the  banks  of  this  stretch  of  the  river. 

The  geologic  origins  of  Minnesota  are  also 
traced  along  the  Mississippi  from  the  ancient 
bed  of  glacial  Lake  Altken,  where  the  river 
meanders  across  a  broad  alluvial  plain  to  the 
glacial  till  stretching  south  toward  St.  Cloud 
and  further  downstream  to  the  Anoka  Sand 
Plain  where  fine  sand  through  the  years  has 
formed  striking  dunes  visible  from  the  river. 
At  least  52  different  species  of  fish  have 
been  identified  in  the  Upper  Mississippi.  In- 
cluding Walleye,  Northern  Pike,  Yellow 
Perch.  Smallmouth  Bass.  Black  Crappie,  and 
Muskie.  Wildlife  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
abound  in  the  river  valley,  and  rare  and  en- 
dangered species  native  to  the  North  Central 
Region  of  the  United  States  are  frequently 
sighted  there. 

The  entire  river  segment  proposed  for  study 
under  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  enjoys  excellent  scenery.  Clear  tree-lined 
lakes,  waterfalls,  pine  forests  and  valleys 
offer  at  times  a  quiet  and  spectacular  view 
of  the  river  as  it  has  remained  untouched 
for  centuries.  Even  the  community  of  St. 
Cloud,  one  of  the  most  developed  along  this 
stretch  of  the  river,  still  largely  fits  the  de- 
scription of  a  special  correspondent  from 
Harpers  Magazine  who  wrote  the  following 
in  1859: 

"St.  Cloud  Is  today  of  only  three  years 
growth  and  though  It  has  a  couple  of  fine 
hotels,  a  lai-ge  number  of  stores  and  Is  taste- 
fully laid  out.  It  is  less  remarkable  for  its 
size,  its  rapid  progress  and  the  good  quality 
of  its  components  than  for  its  natural 
beauties  and  picturesqvie  location.  It  stands 
on  a  high  wooded  bluff,  at  the  bend  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  Is  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  trees." 

Some  1.700  resorts  located  within  easy 
access  of  the  river  attest  to  the  appeal  this 
area  holds  for  recreationists.  The  Mississippi 
offers  opportunities  for  fishing,  camping, 
hiking,  canoeing,  swimming,  boating  and 
many  other  water  based  sports.  Given  the 
proximity  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  the 
Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  area  and  to  the 
Duluth-Superior  ports,  the  demand  for  such 
recreational  activities  Is  high  and  rapidly 
growing. 

But  the  Increasing  recognition  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  as  a  high  quality  recrea- 
tional resource  constitutes  a  threat  to  its 
wild  and  scenic  river  characteristics.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  counties  nearest  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  where  the  character  of  the 
river  valley  is  expected  to  rapidly  change 
from  agricxiltural  to  residential-commercial. 
Anoka,  at  the  southern  boundarj\)f  the  pro- 
posed study  area.  Is,  according  to  the  latest 
figures,  the  fastest  growing  county  iu  the 
State.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  tremendous  de- 
velopment pressures  on  the  river,  one  need 
look  only  to  the  figures  on  building  permits 
and  plats  in  1973.  For  Wright  County  there 
were  90  such  permits  and  14  plats  containing 
up  to  250  lots  per  plat  in  1973.  For  Stearns 
County  there  were  181  permits  and  15  plats. 
In  Sherburne  County  there  were  160  perm.its 
and  6  plats.  Existing  plats  alone  could  lead 
to  10.000  or  more  new  housing  units  in  the 
lower  segment  of  the  valley. 

The  State  of  Minnesota,  in  approving  the 
1973  State  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  offi- 
cially responded  to  the  obvious  need  for  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  by  se- 
lecting It  as  one  of  16  rivers  in  the  State  to 
be  studied  for  possible  protection  under  that 
Act.  Tlie  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  Is  moving  lorward  on  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  between  Anoka  and 
St.  Cloud — the  segment  that  is  under  the 
most  Intensive  pressure  for  development. 
But  this  study  in  itself  constitutes  a  for- 
midable task  for  that  Department,  and  even 
after  the  State  study  is  complete,  there  are 
severe  limitations  on  the  ability  of  the  De- 
partment to  effectively  control  development 
along  the  river.  Currently,  there  are  no  funds 
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whatsoever  for  acquisition,  and  the  State 
lacks  the  condemnatloA  authority  provided 
under  the  National  Wlfd  and  Scenic  River 
Act.  Voluntary  cooperation  through  zon- 
ing and  willingness  ndt  to  develop  on  the 
part  of  thousands  of  pr  vate  landowners  and 
ijumerous  communities  "  '  " 
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1  would  be  required  to 

preser\e  tlie  Mississippi  under  such  clrcum- 
st  inces.  A  Federal  stu*-  will  help  determine 
wlicther  these  protcctite  tools  alone  are  suf- 
ficient to  hold  the  acAoiLs  of  developers  in 
chsck  without  the  feejltle  and  casement  ac- 
quiJltion  authority  aidl  fundln;-  provided  by 
the  Federal  Wild  and  Jcenic  Rivers  Act. 

8.  THE  AMKniCAM'    U  ER,  C.\LIFORNIA 

(r.3)  American,  Cc  ifornin:  The  North 
Forlc  from  Mountain  ^leadow  Lake  to  the 
Ai'burn  Reservoir  and  th«  lower  7.5  miles 
of  the  North  Fork  of  t:  e  North  Fork. 

The  North  Fork  of  th  American  River  orig- 
inates in  the  Tahoe  Na  lonal  Forest  in  e.vst- 
ern  Placer  County  at  n  elevation  of  7,000 
feet,  and  Joins  the  Middle  Fork  at  Auburn 
to  form  the  Amerlcan|River.  The  46  miles 
between  the  Cedars,  i  private  resort  near 
Soda  Springs,  and  th  Auburn  Reservoir, 
under  construction  by  he  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, would  be  stue  led.  This  portion  of 
the  North  Fork  has  b  ilh  wild  und  scenic 
characteristics,  compri;  ing  a  landscape  of 
contrasting  beauty  and  a  variety  of  scenic 
features,  including  bra  d  panoramas,  views 
of  the  steep  canyon.  r4imeroi:s  tributaries, 
great  gorges.  waterfalls.Vooded  canyons,  and 
many  wildflowers. 

The  North  Fork  of  the  American  River  from 
the  Cedars  to  Colfsix  rei  lains  one  of  the  last 
undisturbed  stretches  ;  if  wild  river  In  the 
Northern    Sierra    Nevad  i.    Per    nearly    forty 
miles,  the  river  v.  Inds  t;  irough  a  sceriic  can- 
yon, inaccessible  exceptrby  foot  trails  which 
wind    precipitously    alAig    tributaries    and 
tlirough  notches  to  the  tanyon  floor.  Except 
during  heavy  spring  ruiijfl's.  the  water  runs 
perfectly   clear   on   its 
throughout   and    free    f 
The  North   Fork   origini 
part  of  Placer  County  n 

Joins  the  Middle  Fork  at   „  .„..„  .„^ 

American  River.  The  river  generally  flows 
west  to  southwest  and  ^  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  watershed  l^tween  the  Ameri- 
can and  Yuba  River  boslifc  along  which  runs 
Interstate  80.  and  on  thejsouth  by  the  For- 
esthill  Divide,  whose  bacld  countrv  separates 
the  North  Fork  from  thd  Middle  Fork  and 
Hi'.blcon  Rivers.  I 

From  the  towering  chts  of  Royal  Gorge 
and  Giant  Gap  to  the  .spriious  meadows  and 
pine  forest  of  Green  Vallelr,  the  entire  length 
of  the  North  Fork  affordsfunparalleled  vistas 
of  Northern  Sierra  terrdn.  Tlie  river  here 
forms  an  important  wil(»rness  river  fishery 
for  native  rainbow  trouJnnd  other  species, 
and  lies  within  the  hearaof  the  Blue  Cunyon 
winter  deer  range.  AlongVhe  tributaries,  plc- 
turesq\ie  mines  and  plaArs  long  abandoned 
and  reclaimed  by  naturs  testify  to  the  rich 
human  history  of  the  alea.  On  river  camps 


Ebbic  bed,  potable 
Dm  contamination, 
fes  in  the  western 
ar  Lake  Tahoe  and 
kuburn  to  form  the 


old  vineyards  and 
he  fluorishing  set- 
where  some  of  the 


and   bars,    remnants   of 

orchards  bring  to  mind 

tlements  of  mining  days 

most  prominent  men  of  ■  :he  state  and  some 

of  the  roughest  went  to-  eek  their  fortunes. 

There  appears  to  be  lit  le  controversy  over 
the  proposed  study  of  t  e  North  Fork.  The 
State  of  California  a!rea<  y  has  demonstrated 
its  support  for  wild  riv<  •  protection  as  the 
State  Legislature  added  a  portion  of  the 
river  to  the  California  '  /ild  Rivers  System 
in  1972. 

Tlie  State  statute,  how  ver.  applies  only  to 
State  and  private  lands,  while"  in  the  case 
of  the  North  Fork  canyor  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  property  is  1  ederallv  owned.  S 
3022  would  Insure  that  t5ie  entire  stretch 
would  be  consldeied  as  unit.  And  If  the 
study  is  favorable  and  [Congress  responds 
that  both  the  Federal  a  id  State  segments 
would  receive  protection. 


As  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  con- 
cluded from  a  field  examination  that  the 
North  Pork  of  the  American  River  above 
the  Cedars  and  extending  to  Mountain 
Meadow  Lake  and  the  lower  7 '4  miles  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  North  Pork  also  are  un- 
disturbed and  should  be  studied,  they  have 
been  added  to  the  description  of  the  river 
segments  to  be  studied. 

9.    THE    TUOLUMNE    RIVER,    CALrFORNIA 

(36)  Tuolumne.  California:  The  main 
river  from  its  source  on  Mount  Dana  and 
Mount  Lyell  ix\  Yosemlte  Park  to  Don  Pedro 
Reservoir. 

The  158-mile  long  Tuolumne  River  be- 
gins in  moimtainous  Tuolumne  County, 
California,  and  then  meanders  throvigh  agri- 
culturally-rich Stanislaus  County.  The  upper 
98  miles  are  proposed  as  a  study  river. 

This  river,  which  is  the  fifth  largest  flowing 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  has  its  source  on 
13.05.3  foot  Mt.  Dana  in  Yosemlte  National 
Park  and  oa  Mt.  Lyell,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
Park. 

The  first  flowing  water  can  be  seen  near 
12.000  feet  where  it  emerges  from  the  Lyell 
Glacier.  The  John  Muir  Trail  and  the  Pacific 
Crest  Trail  follow  the  Lyell  Pork  for  more 
than  11  miles.  The  Lyell  and  Dana  Forks  Join 
near  a  campground  In  Tuolumne  Meadows 
and  continue  as  a  placid  hiph  mountain 
stream  of  exceptional  clarity,  which  Is  often 
filled  with  small  trout. 

Suddenly  the  river  starts  Its  swift  descent. 
pa.ss;ng  over  Waterwheel  Palls  and  enters 
the  Mulr  Gorge,  passes  through  Hetch  Hetchy 
Valley,  the  smaller  twin  of  Yosemlte  Valley. 
Hetch  Hetchy  Is  now  a  reservoir  supplying 
drinking  water  to  8%  of  California's  popula- 
tion. It  contains  numerous  waterf.ills,  both 
th\inderous  and  light. 

As  the  river  leaves  the  Park  and  enters 
the  Stanislaus  National  Forest,  the  vegeta- 
tion in  the  2000-foot  deep  canyon  changes 
from  bare  granite  slab  to  chaparral  and 
scattered  pine.  Still  de.scendlng  at  100  feet 
p»'r  mile,  the  12-mile  stretch  below  Hetch 
Hetchy  and  the  8-mlle  stretch  below  Cherry 
Creek  confluence  Is  deserted  except  for  wild- 
life and  an  occasional  fisherman. 

The  next  15  miles  in  the  Stanislaus  Na- 
tlor.rtl  Forest  below  Lumsden  Campground. 
followed  by  3  miles  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  comprise  what 
many  regard  as  the  best  white  water  canoe 
and  kayak  stretch  In  California.  With  a 
gradient  of  from  45  to  35  feet  per  mile,  this 
stretch  provides  a  truly  exciting  white  water 
r.aft  run. 

The  Federal  agencies  regulate  commercli\I 
raft  operations  at  a  level  that  preserves  the 
wild  environment  as  well  as  the  feeling  of 
S'litude.  The  commercial  raft  use  of  this 
stretch  was  2300  paid  customer  days  in  1973. 
Fishermen  carefully  guard  the  location  of 
the  pools  that  contain  trophy-size  native 
irout. 

Next  the  river  passes  under  Wards  Ferry 
Bridge  and  enters  the  Don  Pedro  Reservoir 
with  water  level  about  830  feet  above  .sea 
level.  This  reservoir  Is  a  multipurpose  proj- 
ect owned  and  operated  by  the  Modesto  and 
Turlock  Irrigation  Districts  and  the  City  and 
Comity  of  San  Francisco. 

Nearly  all  of  the  96  miles  of  the  river 
designated  for  study  and  the  land  within 
sight  of  it  Is  federally  owned  or  adminis- 
tered by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, except  about  one  mile  of  scattered 
Inactive  mine  claims.  No  commercial  timljer 
Is  within  sight  6f  the  river.  In  this  96-mlle 
stretch  10  bridges  span  the  stream;  five  of 
these  are  wooden  footbridges  and  one  other 
has  no  floor.  San  Francisco  administers  por- 
tions of  the  river  at  Hetch  Hetchy  Reservoir 
and  for  about  2  miles  at  Early  Intake  where 
their  powerhouse,  aqueduct  Intake  dam, 
switchyard,  overhead  transmission  lines,  one 
of  the  road  crossings,  and  the  only  perma- 
nent dwellings  within  sight  of  theriver  are 


located.  Also  there  are  also  a  number  of  mine 
buildings  and  historical  structures  along  the 
96  miles,  plus  two  or  three  stream  gauges 
four  campgrounds,  two  concessloner-op,! 
crated  camps,  and  a  rumor  of  Indian  caves 
In  the  steep  canyon  side.  The  general  feel- 
Inp.  however.  Is  of  a  rugged  and  remote  place 
largely  unchanged  by  man. 

In  some  areas  along  the  river  there  Is  pres- 
sure  by  people  desiring  freer  access  to  the 
river  and  for  Increased  use  by  commercial 
raft  companies  and  private  white  water  boat- 
ers. Proposals  for  construction  of  dams  and 
diversions  of  w.ater  for  power  generation  have 
been  In  the  early  stages  of  Investigation  by 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  for 
tlie  last  seven  years. 

:0.  THE  III.IXOIS  RIVER.  ARKAK-^AS  AND 
OKLAHOMA 


(37)  Illinol:;.  .•Arkansas  and  Oklahoma-  The 
entire  river  from  Tenkiller  Ferry  Reservoir 
upstream  to  Its  source.  Including  the  Flint 
and  Barren  Fork  Creeks  and  excluding  Lake 
Frances. 

Tlie  Illinois  River  originates  In  northwest 
Arkansas  and  flows  first  northerly,  then 
curves  westerly  througli  the  Ozark  National 
Forest,  and  finally  flows  southwesterly  Into 
east  central  Oklahoma.  The  main  stem  is 
approximately  125  miles  long  and  the  major 
tributaries  run  for  approximately  130  miles. 

The  upstream  areas  are  In  forested  Ozark 
mountain  country  of  exceptional  beauty.  The 
watershed  is  sparsely  populated  and  h&s 
abundant  wildlife  Including  the  great  blue 
and  green  herons  and  egrets.  Above  Lake 
Prances  the  stream  would  appear  to  be  au 
excellent  candidate  for  wild  river  classifica- 
tion. 

Below  Lake  Prances  the  river  becomes  more 
pastoral  and  the  threat  of  commercializa- 
tion more  Imminent.  Agricultural  aciivities 
and  summer  homes  sometimes  intrude  to  the 
water's  edge.  Here  the  water  quality  is  still 
good  and  the  fishing  excellent,  especially  .'or 
black  and  spotted  bass. 

Seventy-five  canoe  liveries  are  reported  on 
the  river  with  several  hundred  canoes  being 
rented.  There  is  considerable  use  by  boating 
and  fishing  enthusiasts  as  well  as  swimmers 
and  hikers. 

About  25  to  30  percent  of  the  river  ap- 
pears to  be  national  forest  and  the  balance 
e.:«enti:4lly  in  private  ownership.  The  Okla- 
homa Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1970,  designates 
the  river  from  above  Tenkiller  Ferry  Reser- 
voir and  its  tributaries,  Flint  and  Barren 
Tor-v  Crcehs,  as  Initial  components  of  the 
.system. 

S.  3P23.  a-?  Introduced  by  Senators  Bell- 
mtm  and  Bartlett  on  June  12,  1974.  proposed 
only  the  Oklahoma  portion  of  the  river  for 
study.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Adminis- 
tration submitted  Its  proposal,  S.  3708,  which 
would  designate  the  Arkansas  segment,  as 
well.  At  the  request  of  Senators  Fulbright 
and  McClellan,  the  Arkansas  segment,  the 
segment  of  truly  exceptional  beauty  which 
bears  the  characteristics  of  a  wild  river,  was 
added  to  3.  a022,  as  amended. 

H.    THE    SHEPAUG    RIVER,    CONNEC-nCVrT 

'38)  Ehspaug,  Connecticut:  The  entire 
river. 

The  Shepaug  Is  r.  surprisingly  untouched 
river  located  close  to  several  of  the  coun- 
try's major  population  centers.  It  Is  within 
an  hours  drive  of  10  Connecticut  cities. 
Along  most  of  Its  25  mile  length  It  Is  bor- 
dered by  forest,  and  the  only  homes  are  well 
back  from  the  river  or  screened  by  vegeta- 
tion. Water  quality  Is  excellent.  The  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club's  canoe  guide  siys 
the  river  "provides  some  very  fine,  not  too 
difficult  white  water  running."  While  most  of 
the  remaining  ar?as  are  accessible  only  by 
unpaved  access  roads,  there  is  one  10  mile 
stretch  below  Washington  Depot  on  which 
there  Is  no  road  access  and  the  setting  Is  one 
of  wilderness  character.  In  fome  .sp>ots,  the 
river  becomes  a  torrent  of  white  v.ater  and 
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rapids  nmnlng  through  a  series  of  gorges 
v.hich  rise  up  more  than  700  feet. 

The  Shepaug  River  valley  remains  if  not 
the  only,  at  least  one  of  the  very  last,  largely 
iindeveioped  major  watersheds  In  southern 
New  England.  Over  twenty-flve  miles  of  for- 
ested hills  are  scarcely  broken  by  three  small, 
essentially  rural  communities. 

The  American  Indian  has  lived  In  this 
region  for  at  least  9.000  years — at  times  in 
vast  numbers  and  with  a  highly  evolved  cul- 
ture. One  flve-mlle  stretch  of  the  river  now 
being  explored  by  local  archaeologists  con- 
tains eight  Indian  sites,  most  of  which  were 
occupied  for  5.000  years  or  longer.      ' 

The  Shepaug  Is  now  threatened  by  develop- 
ment. Four  sites  for  damming  It  are  already 
sketched  on  topographical  maps — along  with 
projected  345  kv  transmission  lines  which 
would  cut  a  path  parallel  to  the  river. 

12.  THE   COLOR.\DO   RIVER,   COLORADO   .\ND   Ur.\H 

(39)  Colorado  River,  Colorado  and  Utah: 
The  segment  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Dolores  River,  Utali.  upstream  to  a  point  19.5 
miles  from  the  Utah-Colorado  border  in 
Colorado. 

The  Colorado,  like  the  Missi.,sippi  which  is 
also  among  the  rivers  whicli  have  segments 
for  study  under  S.  3022,  as  amended,  needs 
no  Introduction  to  anyone  remotely  familiar 
with  American  geography  or  history.  Like  the 
Mississippi,  the  Colorado  has  been  subject  to 
intense  developmental  pressures.  However, 
■julike  Us  sister,  the  Colorado  has  also  always 
been  recognized  for  Its  recreational  qualities. 

Tlie  Colorado  is  a  wide  river,  averaging  up- 
wards of  400  feet,  of  navigable  depth  (up  to 
20  feet).  The  flow  is  subject  to  rapid  and 
extreme  fluctuations  somewhat  regulated  by 
upstream  and  tributary  impoundments.  The 
entire  length  Is  boatable  in  the  spring  season 
and  does  enjoy  considerable  boating  use.  The 
course  is  stable,  but  there  are  changeable 
sandbars.  Together  with  the  Dolores  River, 
also  to  be  studied  under  S.  3022,  as  amended, 
the  river  offers  entrenched  and  colorful  can- 
yon areas,  white  water,  and  rugged  canyon 
country  terrain.  The  segment  of  tlie  Colorado 
River  to  be  studied  Includes  a  flat  water 
stretch  through  the  Ruby  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  side  and  a  wild  water  stretch  In 
West  water  Canyon  on  tlie  Utah  side.  Vegetp- 
;lou  Is  sparse  and  features  principally  desert 
types  with  some  cases  of  cottonwood  aid 
other  water-loving  tjpes  at  springs.  There  it, 
3  modest  sport  fishery,  with  catfish  tlie  domi- 
nant catch.  Mule  deer,  rodents,  reptiles  arc 
common;  bighorn  sheep,  rabbits  and  chukar 
occur  along  the  river. 

lu  addition,  the  River  and  its  side  canyons 
possess  unique  geological  and  paleontologlciil 
\alnes  beyond  the  semiarid  desert  canyon  at- 
mosphere It  presents  to  the  visitor.  Dinosaurs 
were  one  prolific  in  the  area  and  gastrolitlis 
can  still  be  found  there.  The  ages  re\ealed  by 
the  river's  carvings  engender  a  sense  of  timi- 
lessness  to  the  river  traveler. 

Water  quality  is  still  relatively  good.  Ac- 
cess is  available  by  roads,  but  portions  of 
tiie  river  are  relatively  inaccesoible. 

13  THROUGH  23.  THE  CUNNISON.  LOS  PINOS,  BIG 
THOMPSON.  CRLE>J,  CONEJOS.  EI.K.  CACHE  LA 
POUDRE.  PIEORA,  FNCAMPSIENT.  YAMPA.  \ND 
DOLORES    RIVERS,    COLORADO 

'40 1  Gunnison,  Colorado:  The  se<^)ue?it 
fi'om  the  upstream  (southern)  boundarv  of 
the  BUck  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National 
Moiuinient  to  its  confluence  with  the  North 
Fork. 

(411  Los  Pinos.  Colorado:  The  segment 
'i-oni  its  source,  including  the  tributaries 
and  headwaters  within  the  San  Juan  Primi- 
tive Area,  to  the  northern  boundarv  of  the 
Granite  Peak  Ranch. 

(42)  Big  Thompson.  Colorado:  Th.e  seg- 
'rent  from  Its  source  to  the  boiuida^v  of 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park. 

(431  Green,  Colorado:  The  entire  seei^ient 
\vithin  the  State  of  Colorado. 

'44 1    Conejos.   Colorado:   The  three  forks 


from  their  sources  to  their  confltience.  thence 
the  Conejos  to  Its  first  junction  with  State 
Highway  17,  excluding  Platoro  Reservoir. 

(45)  Elk,  Colorado:  The  segment  from  its 
source  to  Clark. 

(46)  Cache  la  Poudre,  Colorado:  Both  forks 
from  their  sources  to  their  confluence,  thence 
the  Cache  la  Poudre  to  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Roosevelt  National  Forest. 

(47)  Piedra,  Colorado:  The  Middle  Fork 
and  East  Fork  from  their  sources  to  their 
confluence,  thence  the  Piedra  to  Its  Junction 
with  Colorado  Highway  160,  Including  the 
tributaries  and  headwaters  on  national  forest 
lands. 

(48)  Encampment,  Colorado:  The  Main 
Poi-k  and  West  Pork  to  their  confluence, 
thence  tlie  Encampment  to  the  Colorado- 
Wyoming  border,  including  the  tributaries 
and  headwaters. 

(49)  Yampa,  Colorado:  The  segment  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument. 

(50)  Dolores.  Colorado:  Tlie  segment  from 
tlie  west  botindary,  section  2,  township  38 
north,  range  16  west.  NMPM,  below  the  pro- 
posed McPhce  Dam.  downstream  to  the  Colo- 
rado-Utah border,  excluding  the  segment 
from  one  mile  above  Highway  90  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  San  Miguel  River;  the  seg- 
ment of  the  main  stem  from  Rico  upstream 
to  Its  source.  Including  Its  lieadwaters;  and 
the  West  Dolores  from  its  source,  including 
its  headwaters,  downctieain  to  its  confluence 
ivith  the  main  stem. 

The  rivers  of  the  Slate  of  Colorado  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  nation.  Six  major 
rivers  of  the  West  have  their  sources  in 
Colorado's  motintains:  Colorado.  Rio  Grande, 
Arkan.sas,  North  and  South  Platte,  and  Re- 
publican Rivers.  The  waters  of  these  rivers 
flow  out  of  the  State  Into  eighteen  neigh- 
boring States,  Colorado.  Itself,  has  231  rivers, 
traveling  a  total  of  14.000  miles  within  the 
State.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  found 
that  only  90  of  these  Colorado  rivers,  total- 
ling 3.400  miles,  remain,  which  have  signifi- 
cant free-flowing  waters.  Yet  even  these  90 
rivers  are  under  constant  threat  of  impcund- 
nient  or  diversion. 

Of  course.  Impoundment  and  diver.sion  les- 
sens the  opportunity  for  canoeing,  kayack- 
ing.  rafting  and  other  forms  of  river-running 
recreation.  However,  other  recreational  pur- 
suits are  also  thrcati-ned  by  such  develop- 
ment. According  to  the  CoZoiado  Division  of 
Wildlife,  fiih  life  has  been,  virtually  elimi- 
nated from  over  2,800  miles  of  Colorado 
streams  by  dams,  cl.annelization,  stream  al- 
teration, and  pollution.  Since  1000.  220  mii.-s 
of  prime  trout  itreams  have  been  lost  to 
onstream  constriVtion  of  reservoirs.  The  Di- 
vision estimates  that  within  the  next  three 
decades  be'.ween  250  to  500  stream  miles 
where  fishhig  no^-  occurs  will  be  eliminated 
by  warer  resource  projects.  The  flshery  values 
of  such  stieams  range  from  $28,500  to  5-50,000 
per  3-^rcam  mile  and  are  Increasing  rapidly. 

In  short,  these  remaining  freeflowing  rivera 
provide  countless  hours  cvf  recreation  and 
peace  of  mind  for  ma.iy  Colorndoans.  as  well 
as  touri.s:s  from  all  over  the  United  States. 
Summer  tourism  brings  in  over  $.350  million 
per  year  and  a  i.ub.stantial  part  of  Colo- 
rado's image  revolves  around  its  mountain 
streams. 

De^jpiie  the  imporiancc  of  Colorado's  riv:-rs 
and  tne  increasing  pressure  to  impound  and 
divert  them,  iiot  one  of  tlieni  is  a  component 
of  the  wild  and  scenic  ri' ers  system.  Nor 
'nave  any  of  them  been  designated  for  study. 

S  3022.  as  amended,  would  designate,  in 
addition  to  a  segment  of  ilie  Colorado  River, 
segments  of  eleven  of  these  ninety  remain- 
ing rivers  with  frecflowing  waters.  All  eleven 
rivers  were  on  the  list  of  fourteen  rivers 
contained  in  S.  2319.  lir^roduced  by  Senator 
Domiuick  on  August  1.  1973.  and  two  of 
those  are  .al.so  contained  in  the  Adminiotra- 
tio:i  propi.sal.  S.  3708.  In  several  cases,  to  be 


dlscus<sed  belo-w,  alterations  were  made  in 
the  segments  to  be  studied.  The  three  rivers 
in  S.  2319  deleted  from  S.  3022,  as  amended, 
are  the  North  Platte,  Laramie,  and  Michigan. 
These  rivers  were  withdrawn  at  the  joint 
request  of  Senator  Dominick,  sponsor  of 
S.  2319,  and  Senator  Haskell,  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  which 
gave  the  Initial  consideration  to  both  bills. 
The  reason  for  the  deletion  was  the  very 
high  percentage  of  private  land  along  the 
three  rivers  and  the  excellent  voluntary  ef- 
forts by  the  landowners — most  of  whom  are 
ranchers — to  preserve  those  rivers'  wild  and 
scenic  river  characteristics  which  they  them- 
selves cherish.  Tlie  other  Colorado  river  in 
S.  3708 — the  White — was  dropped  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  hearhig  record  on  It  in  this 
Congress.  It  will  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
when  S.  3708  is  given  consideration  in  the 
next  Congress. 

The  eleven  Colorado  rivers  were  discussed 
more  fully  in  hearings  than  any  of  the  other 
\->velve  rivers  which  subsection  (a)  of  S.  3022, 
as  amended,  would  designate  for  study. 
3.  2319.  which  coutaUis  all  eleven  rivers  was 
considered  in  a  field  hearing  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  in  Durango,  Colorado 
on  May  13,  1974,  as  well  as  the  Washington, 
D.C..  hearing  on  June  20,  1974.  None  of  the 
other  twelve  rivers  were  the  subject  of  field 
hearings. 

The  clexen  Colorado  rivers  possess  a  unique 
variety  of  plant  and  wildlife,  scenic,  historic, 
archeological  and  recreational  values  and 
display  an  extraordinary  range  of  environ- 
ments from  desert  to  alpine,  from  forested 
.•iiountains  to  rock  canyons. 

The  Dolores  River,  known  to  Indians  for 
centuries  and  first  visited  by  the  Fathers 
Escalaiite  and  Dorainques  on  August  11.  1776, 
iu  the  course  of  their  wanderings  toward  the 
settlements  of  Monterey,  still  contains  today 
much  of  the  mystical  charm  It  held  then.  Tlie 
river  is  best  known  for  Its  striking  desert  en- 
\ironment,  its  red  brown  waters,  its  natural 
sandstone  canyons,  and  its  primitive  cliff 
dwellings  and  pictographs. 

The  most  popular  stretch  is  that  between 
Cahone  and  Bedrock.  From  Cahone  to  Slick- 
rock,  the  river  undergoes  a  startling  transi- 
tion from  a  subalpine  to  a  de.sert  stream.  It 
is  rare  to  be  able,  iu  a  single  day's  journey, 
to  travel  so  abruptly  from  one  zone  to  the 
next.  Its  value  Is  further  heightened  by  the 
consideration  that  this  is  one  of  the  very  few- 
remaining  rivers  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  with  this  type  of  character  and  wliich 
is  still  largely  in  its  natural  state. 

Between  Siickrock  and  Bediock,  tlie 
Dolores  becomes  a  true  desert  river,  witli 
many  intere.sting  side  canyons  to  explore. 
Howeier,  Its  most  spectacular  feature  is  its 
narrow,  deep,  sandstone  canyon  of  sheer  red 
walls  and  fantastic  overhangs.  It  Is  the  only 
known  example  ot  a  CUen  Canyon  type  for- 
mation with  a  navigable  river  flowing 
through  it  in  the  United  States.  In  contrast 
to  the  part  from  Cahone  to  Siickrock.  which 
requires  expert  boa:man.-hip  to  run.  this  port 
provides  a  most  beautifvil  3-day  trip  which 
r«n  amateur  cr.n  easily  make. 

The  Dolores  differs  from  other  desert  rivers 
in  that  its  flood  waters  are  icy  cold,  n-^ 
descent  rapid,  its  chanucis  more  rock  cliu- 
tered,  and  its  lability  of  flow  more  extreme. 
S.  2319  originally  called  for  a  siuay  of  the 
entire  Dolores  and  its  West  Fork  from  tlioir 
source  =  ". o  the  Ulali  '.x.rder.  However,  ilie 
Commiircp  ;;ave  consideration  to  a  point 
iiuide  by  a  representative  of  the  Dolores  Water 
Conservancy  District  at  the  Durango  hear- 
in,.:; 

-  We  s..iiiKe;i  tliat  the  Doiorcs  Hirer  aliove 
ihe  proposed  McPliee  Dam  be  excluded  from 
S.  2319  in  that  essentially  ail  of  this  reach  of 
sueam  valley  is  currently  developed  and  u.^ed 
for  ran>.hing  enterprises." 

Because  of  the  high  percentage  of  private 
ownership  above  the  proposed  McPhee  Dam 
and  .n  Ugh;  of  ihe  desire  of  the  two  Colorado 
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tVie    stretch    bclcw    th« 
ife  ::-'.ted  for  study. 

Subserjuent  to  the  S-  bco.nmittPe"s  action, 
the  Subcommittee  Ch  irmnr.  received  the 
following  coniniunicatii  n  from  the  Dolores 
Water  Ccnservancy  Dist  .ct. 

■In  response  to  prop<  std  Set^nte  oi!l  2319 
as  it  would  affect  the  >o!r"es  Reclamation 
Project,  the  board  of  dli  ctorc  ,.f  the  Dolores 
Water  Conservancy  Dl;  .rlct.  Is  vitally  in- 
terested and  It  K  the  co  /■ci:-us  of  the  board 
that  the  ir.clution  of  th:  t  part  of  ihc  Dolores 
River  approximately  1 ,  rjil'e  bclov.-  M?Phee 
Dam:  described  ap,  hefiniiing  rit  the  west 
boundary  of  section  2.jov.-nship  38  N.  ranpc 
16  West,  NM?M  to  tl  e  i-iver  aridge  n»>R.r 
Cahone,  Colo.,  would  >  i  ncfCbsarv  end  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Prcj  ct  development. 

"The  reason  for  the  icluFicn  of  this  part 
of  the  Dolores  River  i  Se.iate  bill  2 J 19  is 
that  it  would  be  comj  <t!ble  wi'h  the  pro- 
posed storage  release  (  r  water  for  the  en- 
hancement of  f^rheries'  nd  wi:U)ife  which  Is 
an  intrefcal  part  of  the  >roject  devclop.ment. 
"In  addition,  it  is  a  o  'he  con-^ensus  of 
the  board  of  direct  crs  if  tiie  D'^lores  Wa'er 
Conservancy  District,  t  i.it  the  incIu.=ion  of 
the  West  Fork  of  the^  Dolerc.':  PAver  frrrn 
Dunton.  Colo.,  to  it-  iead.';tcrs  and  the 
east  foric  of  the  Dole-  .-  Ri- er  from  Ric,->. 
Colo.,  to  its  hea'-l waters  .'■hoiild  receive  con- 
sideration in  Sena+e  bli  2319.  for  study  tin- 
der the  national  wild  ar  I  scenic  rivers  rc  as 
these  rivers  afford  excel  fnt  fi-hinr  and  rec- 
reation areas,  z-.nd  we  !o  n^t  relieve  that 
they  should  in  ariy  wa;  ijueriere  v.lth  the 
Dolores  Rec!amat!"'n  Pn  )cct. 

"We  hope  this  inform!  lion  v,i;i  be  of  value 
to  you  and  your  comn  ittee  and  the  final 
draft  of  the  proposed  <;  udv  bill.  If  v,e  can 
be  of  assistance  to  you  i  anv  w  .iv.  plea-°  let 
us  linow." 

Reflecting  th:.«  suggeaion,  'he  ful!  C-^m- 
mittee.  in  it.s  mark-up  cl  S.  2313.  at'dt^d  the 
headwaters  of  the  main  *em  upsTeani  from 
Rico  to  its  source.  Howe  er  the  Committee 
also  added  tlie  entire  '  .'est  Dolores  from 
Porks  to  its  source,  not  us:  -.lie  liead water 
above  Dunton  as  .sit^ge.^t  'd  bv  -he  District 
Although  the  West  Doloi  es  does  contain  a 
good  percentage  of  priv.at*  l.'»nrl,  a  close  study 
of  the  map  revealed  that  as  e.isv  access  to 
the  river  Is  possible,  the  and  would  not  be 
threatened  by  easement    'ondeinnation. 

Finally,  the  Subcommi:  tee  and  full  Co"i- 
mittee  excluded  a  stret:  i  of  river  in  the 
Paradox  Valley  in  Mwitro.  e  Countv  so  a»  no* 
to  interfere  with  the  Pan  dox  Vulley  unit  of 
the  Colonvlo  River  b.'..=;i  i  s«ilinitv  control 
program.  The  unit  wa.s  au  ;horized  in  section 
202(1)  of  the  Colorado  R  ver  Ba-sln  Salinity 
Control  Act  (Act  of  Jun-  24,  1974  88  Stat 
266.  2711. 

Paradox  Valley  is  undc:  .iln  bv  a  coHapscd 
salt  dome  known  to  be  14.000  feet  thick 
Within  the  v.illey.  the  ;  ure  salt  sou'ce  is 
within  60  to  100  feet  of  I  le  ground  surface. 
The  Dolores  crosses  the  ^  lley  near  Its  mid- 
point and  picks  up  over  1  00.000  tons  of  salt 
annually  from  risin?  gro  indwater  entering 
the  river  This  area  h.a.s  1  »en  under  consid- 
eration as  a  salinity  coiitr*  project  for  many 
years.  J 

Detailed  investigations  legan  ir.  !&72  with 
the  installation  of  stream'  jauging  and  water 
quality  stations.  Data  fe  m  the.se  stations 
verified  earlier  estimates  nf  the  quantities 
of  salt  behig  added  to  the  river  svstem.  Geo- 
physical .=urvevs  and  ej  >loratorv  drilling 
conducted  in  1972  and  197  I  defined  the  area 
of  salt  pickup  and  the  m  ivement  of  saline 
groundwater  mto  the  rivel.  At  about  mld- 
vallev  there  is  a  sharp  intelface  between  the 
saline  and  fresh  groundwaters  which  ap- 
pears to  be  stable.  A  test  wea  has  been  drilled 


Into  the  frac.ured  salt  dome  cap  and  pump- 
ing tests  performed  to  evaluate  the  proposed 
control  plan. 

The  results  of  this  testing  Indicate  that 
the  salt  being  added  to  the  Dolores  In  Para- 
dox Vr.llcy  can  be  eiTectively  controlled  by 
pumping  saline  groundwater" from  the  brine 
zones.  Tlie  estimated  annual  removal  of  salt 
by  the  proposed  program  is  180.000  tons. 

The  project  pKin  for  the  unit  calls  for  the 
in.stallat!on  of  a  field  of  about  8  brine  v.c'ls 
250  feet  deep,  that  would  lower  the  fresli 
w,-iter-brine  interface  bv  pumping,  thus 
preventing  the  biiaes  from  ri.si'-ig  to  the 
t, round  surface  and  entering  the  river.  The 
pumped  brines  v.^nici  be  convevcd  aoL'Ut  20 
mllej  from  the  v.-ell  field  at  an"  elevation  of 
4.940  fe'?t.  through  a  series  of  pianping  sta- 
tio.'is,  to  ti.e  proposed  Radium  e\Rpor<-.tion 
leservoir  at  ajour  7.000  feet  elevation, 
naciium  reser\o:r  would  be  constructed  on 
an  Impervious,  rtarine  shale.  Tests  indicate 
ihr.t  there  would  ':e  no  Uaiiage  from  either 
ti.e  dam  or  reservoir. 

The  U  .S.  Bureau  of  Peclamatio;;  c-'im  ted 
cost  cf  ccnstructiou,  basel  on  :t73  prices, 
for  ihe  brl'.e  wells,  pumping  plnnts,'  pipe- 
line, and  evaporatlou  reservoir  is  jlC  million, 
and  irtercst  during  ronstruction  raises  the 
total  capital  ccsis  to  $17  650,000.  The  r.nnual 
operation,  maintenr.nce  and  replacement 
c-)s;s  bas.^d  on  the  expected  life  of  eq>iip- 
ment  rnd  a  e^g^  interest  rate  Is  J350000. 
Totnl  annual  costs,  including  amortization 
of  the  capital  costs  over  lOO  years  at  an  in- 
t-rcit  ra'e  of  S'^'r  would  be  $1,600,000. 

"he  Importance  of  the  ur.it  ai.d  the  nason 
for  deletion  of  this  portion  of  the  Dolores 
fr>-m  study  can  be  dcnicnstrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing .statistics:  The  unit,  once  con- 
structed, could  remove  180.000  tons  per  year 
a  .'Hn.s  from  the  Colorado  River  svstem. 
This  -.vcTTd  reduce  t'-e  rivers  saiimf--  at 
Imper.r.!  Dam  by  20  j.pm  in  the  vcar  2000. 
Ihis  would  result  in  a  reducJon  iii  damages 
to  users  of  84,600.000  per  vcar,  fcr  a  benefit, 
cost  ratio  of  2.9  to  1. 

The   Green   and    Yanpa   Rivers   also  offer 
desert     type     car.ycn     experiences,     tho-gh 
rather  different  from  the  Dolores.  Tie  Upper 
Green  River  actually  cats  throufh  the  east- 
west    UhUa    Mountain    Rai,ge,    rather    than 
run  along  it  as  rivers  con ver.tionailv  do  This 
Is  analogous  to  the  Lower  Dolore.;  River  cut- 
tirg  across  Paradox  Valley   (thus  its  name) 
r.ither  than  threading  its  length.  Both  the 
Green   and   Yampa   are   rather   large   rivers 
pr):ssess;ng    exciting,    heart -stopping    rapids' 
The  Yampa,  one  of  the  few  Colorado  rivers 
which  Ls  free-flowing  throughout  its  entire 
length,    is    characterized    by    high    canyon 
v.T.lls,  cactus,  and  pinyon  trees.  The  Green  Is 
a   beautiful    desert    river    with    medlum-to- 
wkie  stretches    mounded  by  sandstone  cliffs 
The  upper  portion  of  the  Green  j=  an  excel- 
lent   i^atural    fishery.    B.ghorn    sheep    and 
mountaii!  lions  inhabit  the  isolated  canyons 
which    the   two   rivers   have   carved    in"  the 
Di.io«inur    National    Monument.    Taker,    to- 
gether, the  Dclores.  Yampa.  and  Green  offer 
the   first  opportunirv   to  preserve   exa^iples 
of  de-ert  river  eco-systerns  in  the  nat'cnal 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system.   Both   rivers 
are  exceptionally  popular  for  boating.  The 
segment  of  the  Yampa  designated  for  studv 
lie-,  entirely  within  the  National  Monument 
A  stretch  above  the  Monument  was  deleted 
be:-.-.use   of    the    extensive    private    holdings 
along  lis  banks.  Approximatelv  70 -r   of  the 
Green  lies  within   the  National  Monviment 
and  much  of  the  remainder  is  on  the  lands  of 
the  Browns  Park  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
r-Jot  all   rivers  de.serve  protection   due   to 
their  recreational  potential.  Soine.  like  the 
Gimnwon    Kncr   as    it    fights    its    torturous 
path  through  the  famed  Black  Canvon  Na- 
tional    Monument    and     BUfs    Gunnison 
Gorge,  have  unique  natural  attributer  un- 
equaled  elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  This  stretch 
grinds  its  way  through  spectacular  canyons 
and  Precambrian  formations.  The  isolation 


provided  by  these  canyons  makes  them  prime 
wildlife  habitat.  Bobcat,  mountain  Hon 
prairie  falcon,  ravens.  aiU  golden  and  bald 
eagles  are  ali  residents  of  the  canyons,  but 
the  most  sienificant  species  found  in  the 
lower  sections  are  peregrine  falcon  and  os- 
preys.  The  Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife  has 
identified  the  Gorpe  area  as  an  exceptional 
habitat  for  peregrine  falcon  and  o.spreys.  Dr. 
Anderson  of  Colorado  College,  a  raptor  ex- 
pert, has  i-eported  that  fewer  than  half  a 
dozen  pairs  of  peregrine  or  ospreys  exist 
In  the  entire  Slate.  The  topography  of  the 
canyor.3.  the  nolic.-,:e  soils,  and  the  "solitude 
i-eqnlred  lor  the  eaple,  percgiiiie,  osprey, 
bcb^ai,  a.id  B-ghorn  sheep  make  the  Gunni- 
son a  I'.vcr  imminently  suitable  for  study  as 
a  poit;.t:al  wild  and  scenic  river. 

Most  of  tiie  lemaining  streams— the  Los 
Fi'irts.  th','  Poudrc.  the  Conejos,  the  Elk,  the 
Fledra  and  the  Encampment — are  primaniv 
noted  for  theu-  scenery  and  wildlife  and  fish- 
ing  opp^-irtunitiea. 

Tiie  Conems  Jiitcr  originates  along  the 
ConTiiientai  Di-ide  east  ci  Pagosa  Springs 
rnd  tZo-^s  app-oxlmateiy  50  miles  before  its 
junction  with  the  highway.  It  is  a  good  trout 
SI  ream  with  naturally  propagating  popula- 
iio:)s  of  brown  trout,  cutihroat,  and  eastern 
br.^ok  fout.  The  river  ecosystem  supports  a 
variety  of  wildlife  Including  the  e.^pecially 
TATS  a;:d  e:.'daneered  peregnne  falcon.  One 
jn-.ir  of  peregine  falcon  has  been  sighted  in 
the  main  canyon  of  the  Conejos  River. 

The  early  po't^on  of  liie  segment  borders 
the  South  San  Jtian  roadless  area  and  the 
entire  .'^egment  lies  within  the  Rio  Gra:icle 
Natloiiai  Forest.  The  Platoro  Reservoir  (built 
in  1PM  for  irrigation  and  flood  control  pur- 
poses! was  e:;oluded  ftom.  and  the  three 
forks  were  added,  to  tlie  river  de.scrlptlo:i  in 
S.  2319. 

Both  the  Los  Finns  River  and  the  Piedra 
River  have  their  .sources  high  in  the  moun- 
tain peaks  of  the  proposed  Weminuche  Wil- 
flerness   iS.  1863.  passed  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary   7.    1974.    and    HR     12884,    passed   the 
Sen.-it-f  o.i  August  1.  1974).  The  segment  of 
Los  Fi  :os  to  be  studied  lies  entirely  within 
the   proposed    wilderness,   while   the   Piedra 
flows  south  through  the  First  Fork  IJoadle'^s 
Area.    The    First    Fork    Roadless    Area    Is   a 
pi-esentiy  untouched  section  of  the  San  Juan 
Nationnl   Forest   with   an   exceptional   stand 
of  virgin  timber.  Except  for  the  rugped  box 
canyons  of  the  Piedra,  it  is  generally  char- 
acterised b;-  relatively  wild  terrain  with  com- 
parativtly  easy  ncccs-sibllity.  The  timber  con- 
laii.ed    here   is   an   unusital   example  of  the 
orlgli^al  terrain  found  In  the  State.  Due  to 
the  absence  of  roatis  in  the  river  drainages, 
very  excellent  fisheries  have  been  maintained 
In  both  the  Los  Plnos  and  the  Piedra.  Both 
river  systems  support  large  and  growing  pop- 
ulations of  elk  and  black  bear.  Consequently, 
In  this  area  there  is  Intensive  outdoor  rec- 
reation In  the  form  of  elk  and  bear  hunting. 
Rocky  Mou.itain  goats  have  been  sighted  on 
Pyramid   Peak   st   the   nrrthern   end  of  the 
Plecira  drainage.  Bald  and  golden  eagles  win- 
ter  in    the   southern   Los   Pines   River  area. 
As   tl-.cir   natural   diet   is   fish,   these  eagles 
use  sections  of  the  Los  Pines,  Piedra.  a;:d 
the   Animas   River  as   a  food   sour.'e  during 
the  winter.  The  Colorado  Division  of  Wi'ri- 
llfe  in  Durango  states  that  recent  evidence 
Indicates  that  the  grizzly  bear  still  survives 
on  a  limited  population  in  these  two  drain- 
aj:ps.   The   Saa  Juan  National  Forest  is  the 
o;j1;-   forest    in    Colorado   In   which   grlzslies 
are  believed  to  exist,  and  the  Los  Plnos  and 
the  Piedra  Ri\er  drainages  are  two  of  these 
prime  gri;:zly  areas. 

Ranking  as  one  of  the  two  best  recreational 
rivers  in  the  Denver  area,  the  Poudre  Riicr 
sprrts  the  dual  advantage  of  possessing 
prime  white  v,ater  and  an  excellent  fishery. 
One  of  the  best  white  water  rivers  In  Colo- 
rado, the  Poudre  accommodates  a  wide  range 
of  boating  skills.  Beginner  and  Intermediate 
boating    capabilities    are    suitable    for    the 
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lower  reaches.  Further  upstream  Is  the  site 
of  the  1972  Olympics  qualifying  slalom 
cour'^e  where,  for  the  past  four  years,  the 
Poudre  wildwater  and  slalom  race  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Colorado  White  Water  As- 
sociation. An  excellent  natural  spawning 
sir'ain  for  trout,  the  Poudre  is  the  s\;bject 
of  fishery  re.seerch  conducted  by  Colorado 
Stute  University  and  the  Colorado  Division 
cf  Wildlife.  A  major  portion  of  the  Poudre 
is  located  in  the  Rocky  Mountyin  National 
Park  and  Commanche  Roadless  Avea.  Virtu- 
allv  all  of  the  segment  lies  wiihin  tlie  pari: 
boViiidarie-s  ar.d  the  boundaries  cf  the  Roose- 
velt National  Forest. 

Tlie  En?mnp.')irnt  12'^  r  nows  nor'.ii  to  the 
Wyov.iing  border  throx'ijh  a  choii.'e  wilderness 
setting  of  heavy  virgin  forc-.t  aclorninc  <ient!y 
rolling  hills  and  with  occasio'.ial  openings  into 
verdant  parks.  Mi;ch  of  the  area  is  proposed 
as  aii  e.-ttension  lo  the  ?,It.  Zirkel  Wilderness. 
The  Lncompment  and  its  tributaries  boas: 
not  only  an  outstanding  and  singular  viider- 
ness  enviionment.  b'.;t  also  larye  self-.sustain- 
mg  populaticiis  ct  blown  &v.d  r-,tnbov.-  trout. 
There  is  no  private  propcrr;.  along  the  Fer- 
ment designa'ed  for  study. 

The  Elk  Rrrer  oricinates  jrst  across  the 
continental  divide  from  the  Encampinriit  In 
the  Routt  National  Forest  rnd  fiO\vs  30  miles 
.touih  and  soutiiwo-i.  will, in  the  national  for- 
est until  it  reaches  Cl'>ii:.  tlie  tiriMiration  for 
the  f-ijment  de'-!pn:i:ed  for  .-tud^-.  A  beautiful 
stream,  bordsred  by  ccnifert-  and  narrow  can- 
youF,  the  Fll:  po'^.'^esses  a  niedlum  t^■~t\^■  of 
quality  v.at?r.  1'  otf.:---,  e'cclleiJt  fshir.u  for 
rainbow  tryui  and  en  Payable  hoa.r  ::  th:c'igh 
fairly  coii'ii-uous  :aplds. 

None  of  these  riv^is  l.a?  e-r,i.pe-l  totally 
from  si'crr.e^tions  of  altcr'i.air-e  .itc.  whether 
it  be  nuning  le.g  .  ricdr;'.  L'-.s  Piuos.  and 
Dolores),  tlmbeti:."  ie'.»..  L'ncni.ipment  nnd 
Piedra),  or  imj>oiintlinents  (eg..  Gu:::iison 
and  Dcl.^res). 

The  CoiTiin!i;'''c  loo!"  .spT-i.Ti  rccjiiiticn  nf 
ilr.ee  impcundn:e:it  possibilities.  The  lirsl  is 
the  Doloros  ReLlainatic:i  Project  aulliciizcd 
by  the  Cong  sets  on  September  30  T)68  as  a 
pan  of  the  Colorado  Ri\er  BasMi  Project  Act 
iP.t.  90-5371.  Throiv.-h  i'ornj^e  ui  the  Mc- 
Phee  Rp-.ervoir  sue.  located  immedi.'^tely 
dtvvustream  from  D.Jlc'-es.  Colorado,  it  would 
develop  surplus  flows  of  ihc  Dolores  River  for 
municipal.  Industrial,  ri'ial  doinestic.  irr!g.a- 
ii'jii.  flood  control,  lecrcation,  and  fisii  and 
wildlUc  p'-irpD-jcc.  It  would  include-  a  -ub-tan- 
tial  dc\c'lopment  of  the  veponrces  of  Uie 
Mountain  Indian  land  mid  wculd  «id  an  area 
of  Southwestern  Color.-^lo  wliich  is  in  iie?d  oi 
efonomic  development. 

As  noted  earlier.  Ijecuuie  ihis  project  is  m 
the  advanced  pi  inning  stage  and  the  que.«- 
tioii  of  coinpr!i')i!:iy  of  liie  McPI.ee  Dr.m 
."lid  the  proposed  wild  and  .-'.enic  ri.er  sey;- 
nieins  below  it  has  not  been  cleiermined  with 
certainty,  the  study  of  the  Dolores  would  be 
limited  to  a  one  plus  year  pi-"riod.  In  addi- 
tion, the  McP'iee  Dam  ar.d  Reservoir  are 
specifically  excluded  from  tlie  segmetits 
I'nder  study.  Although  the  Committee  felt 
thlii  dt'leiiou  wa.>  uiinecessarv.  Senators 
Ha.-*Kell  and  Dominick  reqv;osted  this  action 
III  order  to  lea  ;sure  local  residents  of  their 
inteiuioii  tha:  the  wild  and  scenic  rirer 
study  was  net  to  interfere  with  the  Dolores 
Project. 

At.so  on  The  Dolores  In  the  Paradox  Valley 
is  the  proposed  Paradox  Valley  project  au- 
'horiyed  in  section  202(1)  of  the  Colorado 
Eiver  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  (88  Stat. 
26i>i.  As  discussed  above  in  this  section  of 
the  report,  a  segment  of  the  Dolores  in  the 
valley  has  been  deleted  to  accommodate  tliis 
project. 

Finally,  the  Committee  noted  that  the 
City  of  Delta,  Colorado,  has  a  conditional 
decree  out  of  the  Gunnison  River  for 
domestic  water  purposes.  The  point  of  diver- 
sion is  located  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gun- 
iiiscu  River  south  of  the  South  Fork  at  a 


poli'.t  1.420  feet  west  and  1.000  feet  south 
of  the  east  one-quarter  corner  of  Section  24, 
Township  15  South  Range  94  West  of  the  6tii 
P.M.  The  Committee  believed  that  exclusion 
of  this  diversion  point  should  not  be  made  at 
this  time,  because  unlike  the  Dolores,  the 
Gunr.iso'i  is  not  otherwise  divided  ir.lo 
separate  segments  for  study  and  urlike  the 
McPhee  d,im.  the  Delta  di\€rsio:i  is  net  in 
as  an  advanced  sinte  of  plant. intr.  Hov.ever. 
the  C.'imni ittee  wi.shes  It  clearly  understood 
tiiat  t'le  e.uire  segment  of  tlic  Gunnison  is 
designated  for  study  cmy  at  tnis  time.  The 
Comrriittee  will  take  a  fre.sh  look  at  tiie  pro- 
posed oiversion  at  ruch  tim*'-  a.s  it  might 
"onsidcr  legisKitioii  to  designate  the  Gu.i- 
nison  a  peiniarent  conipo;:enL  of  liie  «iid 
and    sceiiic    rivers    .svatem. 

III.   The  V.'ild   and   Sctxic   RiV:  ts   A'.-t   and 
Its    P.t  LMTorsHtp   to    thi:    Rivfrs    Tli    Br 

-;-tUDIFD     Pl.R-lI.\NT     TO     S.     3l)'?2 

■^'ery  few  of  the  3  n.i'lion  miles  of  rivrrs 
and  iribi;;aiir=;  of  the  Untied  States  appe;ir 
as  they  did  two  or  three  centuries  ago  Ri'.  ei.s 
h..ve  been  rltered  ..nd  ci.immed  for  ilood  con- 
trol, nr.vlgntion,  hydroelectric  pcv.vr.  water 
supply,  and  irrigation.  Thes?  use-*  of  rivers 
were  dearly  j^.ecessary  irr  '^he  deveiopmeiit 
and  selilement  of  this  naiicn.  Onr  modern 
econnmy.  dt^^plte  Us  intensive  u~e  of  ad- 
viu-ed  technolof^y.  has  rot  lo.~t  its  dep?:'.d- 
ence  on  our  water  rei-our"e. 

Early  in  the  siyti.es.  howev-r.  there  de- 
veloped !•  ncv  concept  iti  rur  nari.;nal  m-'ii- 
aaement  o'  water  re:<o"v.'ei:  the  protc-lion 
ol  ireo-flDWln,-  i  iver^.  In  IPiio  «  r-'urty  by  the 
Secret!»rles  of  Aeric.lture  and  the  Inttrior 
r.»', MnmenfU'd  that  rivers  be  protected  from 
cfai'i  constru'tion  and  be  nre-erved  .n  a  "wild 
r.nd  iree-nov.ing  '  state.  In  1963.  ur.der  the 
'eadersh.ip  of  Senator  Frank  Char-h  and 
^iepre^enlatives  'Wayne  Aspin>H  and  John 
S-.'vIor.  Congre.ss  enac'ed  legislation  which 
•  niii^ciit'i  tills  reconiii:enui-iion— tiie  V<ild 
H.id  S.eiiic  Rivers  Act    ;82  Stat.  9!15i. 

"n-i?  i':e'.>  inanagemeir  c.-jncept  of  pi«-.orv- 
ing  free-flo"  ino  rivers  was  forcciallv  ex- 
prp.s.sed  as  national  policy  in  the  Act's  ir.- 
uvctitrtorv   provisions: 

".  .  .  certain  selected  rivers  of  the  Nation 
v.'iich.  wi'h  their  immediate  '•nvt'ouments. 
pc.-se-^s  ouistandin,^  remarkable  scenic,  rec- 
icitioiial.  geologic,  fish  and  wildlife,  histnvic. 
c'lltural  or  other  similar  valifs.  shall  be 
pre!=.  rx^d  in  l''ce-flowing  conditi')n  and  that 
ihP>-  :ind  their  immediare  environments 
.■-hall  Ije  protected  for  the  )>enefii  and  enjov- 
n.c^iit  o;  present  atid  future  generations. 
The  Ccjib'ress  declares  that  the  established 
:iatlonMl  policy  of  dam  and  otlier  construc- 
tion at  appropriiite  sectint-is  of  the  rivers 
"t"  the  United  States  needo  to  be  comple- 
me'ued  by  a  policy  that  would  preserve  oiiier 
•selected  livers  or  seciions  ther?j"  in  their 
free-fiowing  .'ondition  to  protect  tlie  water 
.."Plity  of  titch  rivers  and  to  fulhll  other 
vital  national  con.;erv;<tion  ir.irpoies."  i  -ec- 
tlo.'.  1  la)  .1 

The  -Ac  fleshes  out  the  mai'aj^eiti"  i  con- 
crpi   in  the  ioil:;,ving  n-.unr.c-r: 

1.  "/'le  Rii-er  Stvd;;.  Even  l!  S.  3022.  as 
amenc^ed.  were  to  be  enar-ted  by  Corgrcss.  it 
v.ouid  not  automatically  place  ihe  segments 
of  tlie  23  rivers  named  in  subsection  (ai  in 
the  naticnal  wild  and  .scenic  rivers  systtm. 
The  V.'ild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  require?  thst 
each  river  be  reviewed  in  great  detnil.  with 
full  participation  of  the  public  involved,  be- 
fore a  decision  is  made  to  include  or  e.*cclude 
it  in  or  from  the  system. 

Fii't  either  the  Forest  Service  in  tlie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  the  Bureau  of 
Omdoor  Recrcaiion  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  must  conduct  a  study  of  each  river 
segment  to  determine  If  it  meets  the  qu.ilixi- 
catioiis  for  inclusion.  Each  study  must  not 
only  discuss  tlie  river"&  quaimcatioiis  but 
also  show,  among  other  tilings,  the  current 
.status  of  land  ownership  and  use:  reasonable, 
foreseeable,  potential  uses  of  ihe  land  and 


watc'-  v,l:ch  woi.ld  be  enh.anced.  foreclosed 
or  curtailed  if  the  area  were  Included;  and 
the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  neces- 
sary la.ids  and  interests  in  land  and  adminis- 
t-rlug  the  area  as  a  wild  and  scenic  river. 

Furthenncre,  the  Act  specifically  staes 
that  each  study  "shall  be  coordinated  wit  i 
any  water  resources  planning  involving  the 
san-.e  river  which  is  being  condvictcd  pursu- 
ant to  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act." 

B--f->re  each  study  can  be  transtnitted  ro 
tiie  President  and  the  Congress,  it  must  be 
iulimitied  for  comments  to  the  Secretory  of 
Asrici'lture.  Sccro:<5r'-  of  tbo  Army.  Cliaii- 
man  of  th.c  Fed;ral  Power  Commissioa,  tiie 
head  of  any  other  affecved  Federal  depart - 
men',  and  tiie  Governors  of  the  relevant 
States. 

Most  ii-'ipcri.^.nt,  the  Wild  and  .Scpiiic  Rivers 
Act  requires  that,  as  an  integral  part  of 
each  study,  a  hearinp;.  with  full  advance  no- 
tice. iTiust  be  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
!,egnisnt  AU  interested  parties  ere  to  be 
heard. 

Finally,  even  if  the  Pr;'='denfs  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  on  a  particular  river  seg- 
ment f.ie  lavnrabie.  the  Interior  Committees 
of  both  the  Hou.se  cf  Representatives  and  the 
Ssnate  must  hold  additional  hearings  and 
both  Houes  of  Cctigress  mu^t  pass  a  bill  be- 
fore that  particular  segment  can  officiary 
beromo"  a  component  of  the  n;itioiial  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system. 

2.  The  Mi:U:,jlc  V^e  Approacf'.  Becavise  the 
word  "wild"  is  a  part  of  tlip  Wild  a^d  .^?enic 
.•divers  Act.  m.my  assume  tha.  the  wild  and 
s.'«>ii;c  rivers  areas  are  treated  like  wilder- 
»:eps  areas.  It  Is  corrplete'.y  erro;  ecvs  to 
inaKe  an  euplogv  between  the  Wild  and  .Sce- 
nic Ri'.ers  Act  a-id  the  Wilderness  Act.  The 
Wild  and  S'cnic  Rivers  Act  should  more 
properly  be  co:;side:ed  p.  multiple-iise  act. 
save  one  "..se.  liie  only  xise  strictly  prohibited 
is  impoiiiidment;  the  river  segment  must  re- 
main  tree  llowing. 

The  Will  and  Scan;."  Rivers  Act  sets  fordi 
cliree  inaiiag.'ment  categorie..  into  v.hich 
vmioiis  sectioiis  o;  a  wild  anl  scenic  river 
may  be  placed: 

The  •  recreallcnai"  river  catejorv  refers  to 
river  sections  readily  accessible  b;.  road  cr 
rallioad  which  may  have  some  development 
alon:;  shorelines  and  which  n";ay  have  iinder- 
giine  .some  impoundment  or  diversion  in  tlie 
past. 

The  "scenic'  river  category  is  given  to  sec- 
tion.s  cf  rivers  fiee  of  impoundments  with 
shore' Ine-s  and  waterslieds  largely  vmdevel- 
opod  but  acce.-iible  in  places  by  road.~. 

Tiie  ■■wild"  river  category  is  reserved  for 
the.se  Eectlons  of  river  eetmems  whUli  are 
irte  of  iirip;r.indmen IS  .nnd  generally  iUHCce.s- 
sible  e.xiept  by  trail,  »lth  water.s'ned  <::  d 
.s'n.irci.nc  •  cs-cntiully  pni.ilihe  and  unpol- 
lit.ed 

III  tiie  iirs;  tvo  "ategorics.  most  traditional 
use; — r.ia'ls.  bridges,  residence^,  fainiicri. 
grazing,  timber  harvesting,  huntiiit;  and  rioi-.- 
iiig.  and  various  commercial  activities — may 
he  allowed.  Even  tlie  mo^t  restrlcti\  ■.»  uiaiv- 
.asement  categor-- — tliat  of  "wild"  river- 
luiiit.5  dcelopmei.t  activities  less  than  is 
done  in  areas  ui^der  the  Wilderness  Act. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Act  does  nv.t 
nterfcre  substantially  with  the  mitiing  and 
niinerai  le.ising  laws,  except  under  the  '  v  ;ld  " 
ri\er  c;uegory  vhere  mineral  development 
nay  be  limited  within  a  quarter  mile  ironi 
the  bank  of  the  river.  The  Act  provides  t'.at 
claims  perfected  and  leases  let  in  a  ri-.  er 
corridor  aft!?r  its  inclusion  in  the  sysf-in 
may  be  operated  subject  to  regulations  de- 
signed to  protect  tlie  natural  value;  of  the 
river.  Prior  claims  and  leases  are  not  subject 
to  such  regulation. 

The  de--ig:iatiou  of  any  river  segment  is 
not  a  reservation  of  its  wcters  for  purpojcs 
other  than  to  preserve  the  river  in  a  free- 
flov.-lng  state.  The  State's  Jurisdiction  over 
waters  of  any  river  is  not  affected,  and  the 
Ai  '.  ill  no  way  changes  established  principles 
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of  existing  water  law.  '  he  waters  above  or 
below  a  wild  and  scenic  i  Iver  are  not  aflfected 
as  long  as  water  projec  s  do  not  Invade  or 
significantly  detract  froi  i  the  scenic  status 
of  the  designated  river  s  igmeut. 

The  Act's  only  prohibi  ion  concerns  water 
resource  projects  within    " 


.     .  .  he  wild  and  scenic 

river  segment.  The  segme  at  of  the  river  must 
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Ing  state  to  be  • 

h  some  minor  im- 

■wed.  But  the  dccl- 

;egment  in  the  wild 

will  be  made  only 


continue  In  Its  "free-fl 
part  of  the  system  tho 
poundments  may  be  al 
sion  to  include  the  rive 

and  scenic  rivers  syste_      ^ 

after  It  has  been  decide  1  that  the  segment 
is  more  important  for  s  value  as  a  free- 
flowing  river  than  the  v  ilue  for  a  proposed 
alternative  use  of  its  wat  r. 

Generally,  the  Federa:  lands  within  wild 
and  scenic  river  corridors  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Agriculture  D  partmcnt  are  man- 
aged according  to  the  pr  nciples  of  the  Mul- 
tiple Use-Sustained  Yiel  Act  which  are  ap- 
plied to  the  National  F  >rests.  The  Federal 
lands  within  rivers  unde  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  I.  terior  are  managed 
In  conformance  with  the  aws  relating  to  that 
Departments  lands. 

3.  Effect  on  Landownc  s.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment's authority  to  a(  luire  land — partic- 
ularly by  condemnatloi  —along  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  is  greatly  res  iricted. 

First,  the  boundaries  c  a  designated  wild 
and  scenic  river  are  lira  ted  to  an  average 
of  not  more  than  320  acr  s  per  mile  on  both 
Bides  of  the  river.  Howev  r,  Federal  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  by  any  m  arts  cannot  occur 
everywhere  within  this  cai  ridor.  The  Act  pro- 
hibits the  Federal  govern  nent  from  acquir- 
ing land  beyond  an  even  narrower  corridor 
of  100  acres  per  mile  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Beyond  that  point,  t  le  Federal  govern- 
ment's acquisition  authoi  ity  would  be  lim- 
ited to  scenic  easements  o  ily. 

Of  course,  most  landowners  are  concerned 
about  only  one  means  of  land  acquisition — 
condemnation.  The  Wild  md  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  prohibits  Federal  con  lemnation  of  pri- 
vate property  within  the  00  acres  per  mUe 
corridor  If  50  percent  or  i  lore  of  the  corri- 
dor's land  is  in  public  o\«iership.  Even  on 
rivers  where  less  than  50  fircent  of  the  land 
is  publicly  owned,  condem  latiou  cannot  oc- 
cur freely.  First,  the  Fede  al  government  Is 
stopped  from  further  e.xerc  sing  the  eminent 
domain  authority  as  soon'  as  the  50  percent 
mark  Is  reached.  And,  se(  ond,  even  if  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  land  Is  publicly  owned, 
private  land  cannot  be  c  ndemned  If  it  Is 
within  a  city  or  town  whic  »  has  a  valid  zon- 
ing ordinance  which  conf  irms  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Wild  and  Seen  c  Rivers  Act.  The 
only  exception  to  these  11  nltations  is  that 
condemnation  of  easementi  inland  (but  not 
fee  title)  may  be  employed  or  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  access  to  the  riv*  r  without  regard 
to  the  percentage  of  land  i|i  Federal  owner- 
ship. 

IV.  Cost 
S.  3022,  as  amended,  does  liot  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  any  fundi  to  conduct  the 
23  river  studies.  Experience  Suggests  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  studies  willlbe  approximately 
$3,450,000  or  an  average  of  ;690.000  per  year. 
(The  river  studies  are  averaging  $150,000 
apiece.)  These  sums  will  be  divided  between, 
and  Included,  as  required  in  the  annual 
budget  submissions  of.  th ;  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor;  '.ecreation. 

Whereas    the   practice    Jas   been    not    to 
specifically  authorize  appr 
to  conduct  river  studies 
mandating  those  studies, 
been  included  In  all  leg! 
wild  and  scenic  rivers.  1 
are  for  the  purpose  of  la 
the  river  corridors.  Subsec 
amends  the  Lower  St.  Croi; 
(86  Stat.  1174)   by  increas 
authorization  in  subsectloil6(a)  of'that  Act 
to  $19,000,000.  The  result  ij  that  S.  3022,  ns 


priation  of  funds 

the   legislation 

|thorizatioiis  have 

&tion  designating 

jse  authorizations 

acquisitions  In 

|on  (c)  of  S.  2033 

iiver  Act  of  1972 

fig  the  $7,275,000 


amended,  provides  for  an  $11,725,000  increase 
in  obllgational  authority. 

V.  Legislative  Histop.t 
The  twenty-three  rivers  of  which  segments 
are  designated  for  study  in  subsection  (a)  of 
S.  3022,  as  amended,  were  originally  proposed 
for  study  In  the  following  bills: 

S.  30,  Colorado  River  In  Utah,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Moss,  January  4.  1973; 

S.  449,  Colorado  River  in  Colorado,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Dominick,  January  18 
1973: 

S.  1101,  Au  Sable  and  Manistee  Rivers  in 
Michigan,  Introduced  by  Senators  Hart  and 
Griffin,  March  6,  1973; 

S.  1391,  Wisconsin  River  in  Wisconsin,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Nelson,  March  27.  19';3; 
S.  2151,  Cahaba  River  in  Alabama,  Intro- 
duced   by    Senators    Allen    and    Sparkman, 
July  12,  1973; 

S.  22ie,  West  Fork  cf  the  Sipsey  Fork  in 
Alabama,  mtroduced  by  Senators  Allen  and 
Sparkman,  July  20.   1973; 

S.  2319,  Gunnison,  Los  Finos,  Big  Thomp- 
son, Green,  Canejos,  Elk,  Cache  La  Poudre, 
Pledra,  Encampment,  Yampa,  and  Dolores 
(also  North  Platte,  Laramie,  and  Michigan, 
deleted  from  S.  3022,  as  amended)  In  Colo- 
rado. Introduced  by  Senator  Dominick,  Au- 
gust 1.  1973: 

S.  2386,  American  River  In  California,  In- 
troduced by  Senators  Cranston  and  Tunney, 
September  6,  1973; 

S.  2443,  Upper  Mis.si.ssippi  River  iai  Minne- 
sota. Introduced  by  Senator  Mondale.  Sep- 
tember 19,  1973; 

S.  2091,  Kettle  River  in  Minnesota,  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Mondale,  Humphrey,  Nel- 
son, and  Pro.xmlre,  November  13,  1973; 

S.  3130,  Shepaug  River  In  Connecticut,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Rlbicoff,  March  7,  1974; 
S.  3186,  Tuolumne  River  In  California,  In- 
troduced by  Senators  Cranston  and  Tunney, 
March  19,  1974; 

S.  3628,  Illinois  River  In  Oklahoma,  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Bellmon  and  Bartlett. 
June  12,  1974;   and 

S.  3708,  Au  Sable  and  Manistee  Rivers  In 
Michigan,  Green  River  in  Utah  and  Colo- 
rado, Illnois  River  in  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa, American  River  in  California,  and 
Colorado  (including  the  Dolores)  River  In 
Colorado  and  Utah  (and  26  other  rivers), 
introduced  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Fannin 
(by  request) ,  June  27,  1974. 

The  following  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  hearings  were  held  on  legislation  re- 
lated to  wild  and  scenic  rivers: 

1.  July  16.  1973.  Washington,  D.C.,  on  S 
101  andS.  1391. 

2.  October  10,  1973.  Washington.  DC,  on  a 
bill  to  designate  the  Chattooga  River  a  com- 
ponent of  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system  (Act  of  May  10,  1974,  88  Stat.  122). 

3.  May  11,  1974,  Durango,  Colorado,  on 
S.  30,  S.  449  and  S.  2319. 

4  June  20.  1974.  Washington.  DC,  on 
S.  30.  S.  449.  S.  2319.  S.  2151.  S.  2216  S 
2386.  S.  2443,  S.  2691.  S.  3130,  S.  3186,  and 
S.  3628. 

5.  August  15,  1974,  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
S.  3835  (Hatfield,  introduced  July  30  1974) 
and  S.  3708. 

S.  101  and  S.  1391  were  ordered  reported 
to  the  Committee  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  on  July  30,  1973.  They  were 
ordered  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  full 
Committee  on  September  14,  1973,  and  were 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  September  21,  1973. 

S.  1101,  S.  1391,  and  the  other  measures 
listed  above  were  ordered  reported  In  a 
single  legislative  package  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee by  the  Subcommitee  on  July  29,  1974. 
The  Committee  ordered  reported  the  pack- 
age, bearing  the  number  S.  3022,  as  amended, 
on  September  10,  1974. 

S.  3022  was  introduced  by  Senators  Nelson, 
Humphrey  and  Mondale,  on  February  19, 
1074.  It  was  ordered  reported  by  the  Sub- 


committee as  subsection  (c)  of  the  legislative 
package  on  July  29,  1974.  The  full  Commit- 
tee ordered  the  entire  package  reported  with 
S.  3022's  bill  number.  (For  a  more  compre- 
hensive legislative  history  of  S.  3022  and 
the  Lower  Saint  Croix  River  Act  of  1972,  see 
Section  I  of  this  report.) 

All  votes  taken  by^^^e  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  Committee  were  unanimous,  bv 
voice  vote.  In  open  mark-up  sessions.        '      " 

The  principal  changes  in  the  river  seg- 
ments as  proposed  In  the  original  bills  are 
as  set  forth  below.  All  changes  except  the 
first  one  were  requested  by  the  Senators  v.ho 
sponsored  these  bills: 

1.  Colorado  River  in  Utah  and  Kettle  River 
in  Minnesoia:  S.  30  and  S.  2691  would  have 
immediately  designated  the  rivers  as  ccn- 
ponents  of  the  national  wild  ajid  scenic  ri\ers 
."-ystem.  The  Subcommittee  and  full  Comm't- 
tee  followed  the  policy  that  all  rivers  should 
first  proceed  through  the  study  procedures 
establLshed  by  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
to  determine  their  potential  as  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  before  they  are  so  designated. 

2.  American  River  In  California:  The 
lower  7.5  miles  of  the  North  Fork  and  the 
upstream  portion  of  the  North  Fork  were 
added  to  the  segment  proposed  in  S.  2386  for 
the  reasons  discussed  In  secton  II  of  this 
reuort. 

3.  Illinois  River  in  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas- 
S.  3628  did  not  contain  the  Arkansas  seg- 
ment, whereas  S.  3708  did.  The  Arkansas 
segment  was  included  In  S.  3022.  as  amended, 
for  tiie  reasons  discussed  In  section  II  of 
this  report. 

4.  Conejos  River  in  Colorado:  The  three 
forks  were  added,  and  the  Platoro  Reservoir 
excluded,  from  the  segment  proposed  in 
S.  2319. 

5.  Los  Pinos  and  Pledra  Rivers  in  Colorado: 
The  headwaters  and  tributaries  are  added  to 
the  segments  proposed  in  S.  2319  because 
they  are  on  naitonal  forest  land  and  largely 
within  defacto  wilderness. 

6.  Yampa  River  in  Colorado:  The  portion 
of  the  segment  proposed  In  S.  2319  upstream 
from  Dinosaur  National  Monument  was  ex- 
cluded for  the  reasons  stated  la  section  II  of 
this  report. 

7.  Dolores  River  In  Colorado:  The  numer- 
ous changes  from  the  segments  proposed  in 
S.  2319  and  S.  3708  are  discussed  In  the 
description  of  the  Dolores  River  in  section  11, 
and  the  summary  of  subsection  (c)  In  sec- 
tion I,  of  this  report. 

VI.  CoMMrrxEE  Recommendation 
The  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  in  open  mark-up  session  on  Septem- 
ber 10,  1974,  by  voice  vote,  unanimously 
recommended  that  S.  3022,  as  amended,  be 
enacted. 


Mr  HASKELL.  Mr".  Pre.sident,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows  : 

On  page  5,  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert 
the  following  language: 

■•(c)  In  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  7  strike  the  final  comma  and  the 
fololwing  word  'and'  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following  proviso: 

'Provided,  That  if  any  Act  designating  any 
river  or  rivers  for  potential  addition  to  the 
national  wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  pro- 
vides a  period  for  the  study  or  studies  which 
exceeds  such  three  complete  fiscal  year  period 
the  period  provided  for  In  such  Act  shall  be 
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substituted  for  the  three  complete  fiscal 
year  period  in  the  provisions  of  this  clause 
■(i) ;  and'." 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  although  it  effects  a  sub- 
stantive change  in  the  bill,  is  technical  in 
nature. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  May  10, 1974,  pro- 
vides protection  to  any  river  designated 
for  study  by  an  Act  of  Congress  for  a  full 
3-fiscal-year  period  after  enactment  of 
that  act.  This  protection  period  was  pro- 
vided in  the  1974  amendments  to  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  At  the  time 
these  amendments  were  enacted  we  ex- 
pected that  the  full  3  fiscal  year  protec- 
tion period  would  be  sufficient  in  that 
most  legislative  pi'oposals  would  only 
designate  one  or  two  study  rivers  and 
thus  would  mandate  only  one  or  two 
studies  at  a  time. 

However,  S.  3022  has  combined  all 
thcie  various  individual  study  bills  and 
provides  for  a  total  of  23  studies.  Because 
of  tlie  large  number  of  studies  tiie  com- 
mittee agreed  to  a  5 -plus  year  study 
period.  However,  with  only  a  3  fiscal 
year  period  of  protection  providrd  under 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  these 
rivers  would  be  expo.?cd  to  developmental 
pressures  for  perhaps  as  much  as  2  years 
prior  to  the  completion  of  tho  studies 
and  submission  of  the  Presidents  rocom- 
mendations  to  Congress. 

My  amendment  simply  limits  the  ap- 
plication of  the  full  3  fiscal  year  protec- 
tion period  to  any  legislation  proposing 
riveis  for  study  which  does  not  escablish 
its  own  study  period.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, whenever  legi.slation  provides  a 
study  period  dilTercjnt  from  the  3  fiscal 
year  period  then  the  prolccLion  would 
riui  for  the  period  established  in  the 
legislation.  This  will  insure  that  the  riv- 
ers designated  for  study  under  S.  3022 
will  be  protected  for  the  full  5 -phis  year 
protection  period. 

Tills  is  a  technical  amendment.  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  I  have  not  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  the  minority  on  the  Interior 
Committee.  I  am  informed  that  the  staff 
has  discussed  it.  In  my  view,  it  is  a  tech- 
nical amendment,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  will  say  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  I  appreciate  the  very  candid  ex- 
planation of  the  Senator.  I  am  informed, 
however,  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

J.Ir.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President  I  am 
informed  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  has  an 
amendment  and  that  he  is  on  his  way 
to  tlie  Chamber.  Before  he  arrives,  I 
should  like  to  mention  what  this  biU 
does  and  why  I  think  it  is  very  important 
both  for  the  Nation  and  for  my  State  of 
Colorado. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  23  rivers 
in  10  States  for  study  to  determine 
whether  they  should  be  designated  as 


components  of  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  a  5-year  dead- 
line for  22  of  the  studies  and  a  1-year 
deadline  for  the  study  of  the  Dolores 
River  in  Colorado. 

In  addition — and  I  believe  this  is  ex- 
tremely important — subsection  (b>  pro- 
vides that  ri\ers  that  have  the  most  pri- 
vate lands  on  both  sides  be  studied  first. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  the  private 
landowners  these  rivers  be  studied  first. 

Additionally,  subsection  (c)  raises  the 
aiUhorization  in  the  Lov.er  Saint  Croix 
River  Act  of  1972  from  $7,275  million  to 
$19  million. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  12  of  these 
23  rivers  designated  for  study,  are  in 
Coloiado.  We  had  hearings  on  the  Colo- 
rado river  both  in  Washington  and  in 
Colorado.  As  a  result  of  the  hearings  in 
Dui;-.ngo.  Colo.,  we  both  extended  r.nd 
contracted  the  s':t;ments  of  certain  of 
tliese  rivers  to  be  studied.  We  also  elim- 
inated three  rivers  because  of  the 
testimony  taken  there.  These  were  the 
North  Platto.  I.aramie,  and  Michigan 
Rivers. 

Mr.  Piesidsnt.  pending  the  arrival  of 
the  Senator  fiom  Oregon,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  qior-am. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Th?  second  assistant  legislali'.e  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Prorident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  3022 
find  a'tk  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(39)  South  Fork  Owyhee,  Oregon:  The 
main  stem  from  the  Oregon-Idaho  border 
dou-nstream  to  tlie  Owyhee  Reservoir. 

"(40)  John  D.-vy.  Oregon:  The  main  stem 
from  Service  Creek  Bridge  (at  river  mile 
157)  downstream  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  miles  at  Tinnwater  Falls  (at  river 
mile  10 1 ." 

On  pages  3  and  4.  renumber  subparagraphs 
(39)  tiuough  (50)  as  subparagraphs  (41) 
through  (521 . 

On  page  5.  line  4.  strike  "49"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "51". 

On  p.ige  5.  line  6.  strike  "50"  And  insert 
i  I  lieu  tliercoi  "52 '. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident.  I 
thank  tlie  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
jielding  at  this  point.  I  commend  him 
on  the  fine  hearings  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  development  of 
this  bill. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  today 
to  S.  3022  would  provide  for  the  study 
of  two  Oregon  rivers  for  possible  inclu- 
sion in  the  national  -.\ild  and  scenic 
livers  system. 

In  November  of  1970.  Oregon  voters 
approved  an  initiaii\e  measure  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  State  .scenic 
waterv.ays  system  to  protect  several  of 
the  out.^,tandiilS  streams  in  our  State. 


Included  in  the  system  were  segments  of 
the  Rogue,  Illinois,  Dechutes,  Minan, 
John  Day,  and  OwThee  Rivers.  In  June 
of  1971,  Governor  McCall  of  Oregon  re- 
quested that  the  Oregon  rivers  be  in- 
cluded in  the  national  system  under  sec- 
tion 2ia^i,iii  of  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  which  provides  for 
the  iiiclusion  cf  rivers — 

That  are  designated  as  wild,  scenic  or  rec- 
reatioi.al  rivers  by  or  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  or  States 
through  which  they  flow,  that  are  to  be 
permanently  administered  as  wild,  scenic  or 
recreational  rivers  by  an  agency  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  the  State  or  States  con- 
cerned without  expanse  to  the  United  States, 
that  are  found  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, upon  applicatir.n  of  the  Governor  of 
the  SL.-iie  cr  Siate.s  concerned  ...  to  meet 
the  criteria  established  in  this  Ac;.  . .  . 

S?cietar>'  of  the  Interior  Morton 
turned  down  the  States  request,  stating 
that— 

We  do  not  believe  it  was  the  Intent  o? 
Section  2(a)  (ii)  to  provide  this  Department 
authority  to  add  free-flowing  rivers  to  the 
national  system  whenever  substantial  blocks 
of  Federal  laud  are  involved. 

S.^rietary  Morton  stated  that  It  would 
be  necessary  for  senarate  Federal  legis- 
lation to  accomplish  thi.s. 

It  \^  important,  Mr.  President,  for  riv- 
ers which  have  been  included  in  the  Or^ 
gon  scenic  waterways  system  to  be  con- 
sidered for  inclusion  in  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  precisely 
becau.^e  there  are  substantial  blocks  of 
Federal  land  surrounding  them.  There  is 
no  guarantee  that  these  lands  will  be 
managed  in  a  manner  compatible  with 
the  State  designation  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  Federal  licensing  of  dam 
projects  on  these  rivers  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Thei'efore.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  introduced 
S.  3835  on  July  30  of  this  year,  which 
would  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  three 
cI  these  Oregon  rivers  in  the  study  cate- 
gory— the  Minam,  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Owyhee,  and  a  segment  of  the  John 
Day.  Other  rivers  which  are  present!*' 
protected  by  the  State  are  being  consid- 
ered in  one  wny  or  another  for  Federal 
protection  now. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  which  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
chairs,  conducted  a  hearing  on  my  pro- 
posal on  August  15.  At  that  time,  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  supported  inclu- 
sion of  the  John  Day  and  Owyhee  Rivers 
in  the  study  category.  However,  they  op- 
posed inclusion  of  the  Minam.  Thomas 
C.  Nelson.  Deputy  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  indicated  that  becau.'^e  23  miles 
of  th<»  45 -mile  river  are  within  the  Eagie 
Cap  Wilderness  Area  and  with  19  with- 
in the  National  Forest  boundary  and  cur- 
rently being  studied  for  wilderness  suit- 
ability, only  8  miles  of  the  Minam  could 
possibiv'  be  in  any  danger  of  development. 
Tliese  latids  are  owned  by  the  Boise  Cas- 
cade Coip..  and  the  Forest  Sen'ice  is  pres- 
ently negotiating  with  Boise  Cascade  to 
acquire  these  lands  through  an  exchange 
program.  Also,  there  are  no  major  im- 
poundment proposals  for  the  Minam.  Mr. 
Nelson  concluded  that — 

Under  present  authorities,  we  believe  the 
river  will  be  fu'.ly  protected.  We  could  at 
some  future   time   conslc^.er   the   more  com- 
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prehenslvo  wild  and  scenic  river  study  If 
major  conflicting  uses  of  the  river  are  Iden- 
tified or  If  the  current  4tudy  and  planning 
Indicate  major  consklerailon  should  be  glv*u 
to  addition  ol  the  Mlnatn  River  to  the  Na- 
tional WUd  and  Scenic  Hlvers  System. 

Because  of  the  largd  number  of  rivers 
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I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  accepted 
or  that  we  have  a  vote  on  it,  as  will 
please  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Merely  for  the  Record,  I  reiterate  what 
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ing  directed  to  studyj  and  because  the 
Minam  River  does  ndt  appear  to  face 
any  imminent  threat  tof  development,  I 
will  not  push  for  study  of  this  river  at 
this  time.  However,  sh  suld  the  situation 
change.  I  will  again  In  roduce  legislation 
to  protect  the  Minam.  4  expect  tlie  Forest 
Service  to  keep  me  ax\d  otlier  members 
of  the  Public  Lands  l^bcommlttee  ap- 
prised of  any  actions  Mhlch  may  affect 
this  river. 

The  amendment  I  ai  1  proposing  today 
would  provide  for  the  1  tudy  of  the  main 
stem  of  the  John  Day  I  iver  from  Service 
Creek  Bridge  dowiistr^am  to  Tumwater 
Falls,  the  portion  whtth  is  included  in 
tlie  Oregon  Scenic  Wal  erways  System.  I 
should  point  out  that,  my  amendment 
would  not  provide  for  ithe  study  of  the 
North  Fork  of  the  JohnjDay,  as  proposed 
by  the  adminlstration.il  do  not  neces- 
sarily oppose  study  of  this  portion,  but 
we  have  not  had  the  opj^rtunity  to  have 
the  proper  local  input  pn  this  proposal. 
The  hearings  were  heli  on  my  legisla- 
tion, not  on  an  administration  bill.  Per- 
haps at  some  point  in  th*  future  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Laidr,  can  hold  full 
hearings  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. I 

My  amendment  woul^  also  provide  for 
the  study  of  the  SouJh  Fork  of  the 
Owyhee  River,  from  tlie  Oregon-Idalio 
border  downstream  to  he  Owjhee  res- 
ervoir. Most  of  this  araa  is  included  in 
the  State  scenic  waterways  system  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Dave  Tall:|ot.  Oregon  State 
Parks  Superintendent,  d  middle  section 


that  these  two  rivers  be  added  at  the 
July  29,  1974,  markup  of  S.  3022  in  the 
Public    Lands    Subcommittee.    At    that 
time,  there  had  not  been  a  hearing,  so  we 
could  not  add  them.  I  stated  to  my  col- 
league that  I  would  be  happy  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  these  rivers  if  he  would  in- 
troduce his  amendment  In  the  form  of  a 
bill;  and,  after  completion  of  the  hear- 
ing, we  could  then  add  the  rivers  during 
the  full  conunlttee  markup  of  S.  3022.  I 
am  happy  to  say  my  colleague  was  satis- 
fied with  tills  approach  and  he  did  in- 
troduce his  amendment  as  S.  3835  on  the 
following  day,  July  30.   1974.  As  these 
came  two  rivers  were  In  the  admlnistra- 
tions  proposal,  S.  3708.  the  testimony  at 
the  August  15  hearing  was  unanimous  in 
favor  of  adding  the  rivers  to  the  list  of 
sttidy  rivers  In  subsection  (a)  of  S.  3022. 
Unfortunately,  when  the  full  commit- 
tee marked  up  S.  3022  on  September  10, 
my  colleage  was  unable  to  appear  and 
propose  his  amendment. 

I  am  happy  now  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment in  light  of  the  hearing  and  unan- 
imous testimony  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  his  cooperation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  en  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  before 
making  a  motion  to  pass  the  bill.  I  reit- 
erate that,  in  my  opinion,  there'is  great 
value  to  field  heai  ings.  because  it  was  as 
a  result  of  field  hearings  In  Durango, 


of  the  river  was  inadverS;ntly  omitted  by     Co'o    on  Mnv  n    iQ7i"fhn^f  k    "^°'     '^^  PresKient  signed  the  bUl  into  law  on 
the  State  and  I  have  included  this  pm'    ^^^^.'J'l^^PjL'V.t  '^±^^1''^^:     ?^^±J'^,J^  MO^  ^^^  «'^^'t  rivers 


the  State  and  I  have  influded  this  por 
tion  in  my  amendment.  ; 

Mr.  President,  there  id  a  great  deal  of 
support  for  my  proposals kn  Oregon.  Gov- 
ernor McCall  supports  federal  study  of 
these  rivers,  as  does  Mr.iTalbot.  Senator 
Packwood  was  a  cosporisor  of  S.  3835. 
The  administration  approves  of  the  study 


poundment.  It  is  also  fitting  that  Colorado 
assume  a  leadership  position  In  the  protec- 
tion of  Its  environment.  Because  of  the  state 
In  which  they  live,  Coloradans  are  the  most 
environmentally  conscious  people  In  ths 
country. 

This  bill  contains  with  certain  modifica- 
tions—which  I  will  discuss  In  more  detail- 
twelve  or  the  fifteen  rivers  that  I  had  pro- 
posed in  legislation  previously  Introduced 
These  bUls  have  had  the  benefit  of  hearings 
In  Dtirango,  Colo.,  as  well  as  In  Washington 
DC.  This  bill,  which  will  pass  the  Senate 
today,  represents  the  foundation  of  our  ef- 
forts  to  protect  certain  of  our  free-flowing 
streams  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  1,  1973,  I  Intro- 
duced  S.  2319,  the  Colorado  Rivers  Preserva- 
tlon  Act,  which  proposed  that  fourteen 
stretches  of  stream  in  Colorado  be  studied 
as  possible  additions  to  the  National  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  This  bill  is  a  compan- 
ion  and  followup  to  S.  4109,  which  I  Intro- 
duced In  the  92nd  Congress  and  S.  449,  which 
I  Introduced  earlier  In  the  93rd  Congress. 
These  bills  propose  a  section  of  the  Colorado 
River  downstream  from  Loraa  to  the  Utah 
border  be  Included  for  study  as  a  possible 
addition  to  the  National  Wild  arid  Scenic 
Rivers  Act. 

The  Inception  of  the  Idea  that  special  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  dwindling 
number  of  American  streams  that  are  still 
In  a  relatively  natural  stale  dates  back  at 
least  as  far  as  1960.  At  that  time,  the  Na- 
tion.il  Park  Service  recommended  to  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources "that  certain  streams  be  preserved 
In  their  free-flowing  condition  because  their 
natural,  scenic,  scientific,  esthetic  and  rec- 
reational values  outweigh  their  value  for 
water  development  and  control  purposes" 
and  that  a  study  be  made  to  determine 
what  streams  lu  America  possess  such 
values  as  these. 

The  Senate  pas.sed  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  In  1966  and  19C7,  and  I  voted  in 
favor  of  that  bill.  Under  the  leadership  of 
former  Congressman  Wayne  Asplnall.  the 
House  Interior  Committee  reported  ar.d  the 
House  passed  a  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  blU. 
The  President  signed  the  bUl  Into  law  on 


evident  that  rivers  that  have  the  most 
private  lands  on  each  side  of  them  should 
be  given  priority  of  study.  Subsection  (b) 
of  S.  3022  contains  such  a  provision  which 
I  offered  as  an  amendment  during  full 
committee  markup.  In  addition,  as  I  said 
earlier,  certain  rivers  in  Colorado  were 
eliminated  because  they  went  almost  en- 


of  these  two  rivpr<:    t  ni-rrn  o^;'7,„      •;    eiiminatca  oecause  iney  went  almost  en- 


my  amendment 

Basically.  Mr.  Prcsidelit,  my  amend- 
ment proposes  that  wet  include  in  the 
study  the  sections  of  th^  Ov.'>'hee  River 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  and  sections  of  the  John 
Day  from  Service  Creeli  Bridge  down- 
stream to  the  Tumwatetl  Falls. 

The  reason  that  I  a^  offering   this 
anieadment  from  the  flobr  is  that  when 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  which 
Senator    Haskell    of    Colorado    chairs 
m-irked  up  several  wild  aid  scenic  rivers 
bills,  hearings  had  not  bean  conducted  on 
my  proposals.  Since  that  time  I  intro- 
duced my  proposals  as  a  siparate  bill  and 
the  hearing  by  the  SenaSe  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  was  held  ijhave  discussed 
ihe  matter  with  the  Senfitor  from  Colo 
rado.  This  will  comply  w 
set  by  the  Senator  for  t  le  inclusion  of 
these  Oregon  rivers  for  t  le  comprehen 
sive   study    Uiat   the   Wijd   and   Scenic 
Rivers  Act  provides. 


that  this  bin,  with  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  is  deserving 
of  passage.  I  move  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wilhcut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMENT  EY  SENATOR  DOMINICK 

S.  3022  to  amend  the  Wild  &  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  which  has  been  reported  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Ccnmlttee.  has  my  full  support. 

The  bill,  which  proposes  several  rivers  in 
the  United  States  for  study  as  possible  addi- 
tions under  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act.  contains  twelve  rivers  located  in 
my  state  of  Colorado.  Although  ofjer  Sena- 
tors may  have  a  different  opinion,  all  Colo- 
radans agree  that  they  live  In  a  state  and 
area  cf  this  country  that  has  been  uniquely 
blessed  as  a  place  of  beauty  by  the  creator 
of  the  unlver.se.  It  is  entirely  proper  tJiat  we 
protect  certain  of  Colorado's  mountain 
streams  from  federal  encroachment  and  Im- 


were  placed  In  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  and  27  rivers  were  designated  for 
possible  incorporation.  The  studies  on  these 
rivers  are  to  be  completed  within  ten  vears 
of  enactment. 

Mr.  Preslflent,  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  is  a  multiple  use  Act.  Water  resource 
projects  are  prohibited  while  other  uses,  such 
as  mining,  hunting,  fishing,  timber  harvest- 
ing, grazing  of  domestic  livestock,  and  agri- 
cultural use-:,  may  continue.  It  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges. 
The  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
provides  that  If  more  than  50 -"^  of  the  lard 
along  the  river  unit  Is  privately  owned,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  condemn  the  fee  title  to  land 
for  an  average  of  no  more  than  100  acres  per 
river  mile  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Because 
of  the  concern  expicssed  to  me,  I  asked  that 
tho  North  Platte,  Laramie  and  Michigan 
Rivers  be  excluded  from  this  omnibus  bUl. 
From  the  testimony  at  the  hearings,  it  cp- 
peaied  that  more  than  60  ,.  of  the  land  bor- 
dering these  rivers  was  privately  owned. 
Inclusion  of  these  streams  would  raise  tho 
potential  for  acquisition  of  these  lands  by 
tmineiit  domain.  That  possibility  has  been 
eliminated  by  my  request. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  twelve  Colorado 
streams  in  the  bill,  whclh  we  are  considering 
today,  mo'-e  than  50  ^r  of  the  land  along  the 
river  unit  is  in  public  ownership.  Accord- 
ingly, condemnation  of  the  fee  title  to  any  of 
the  private  land  would  be  prohibited. 

The   Wild   and   Scenic   Rivers  Act   barred 
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Federal  Power  Commission  licensing  of  any 
power  project  on  a  river  or  river  segment 
designated  as  part  of  the  national  rivers  sys- 
tem and  placed  a  five-year  moratorium  on 
licen.<5ing  of  projects  on  any  of  the  27  rivers 
designated  for  study.  Provision  was  made, 
however,  for  licensing  of  power  projects  above 
cr  below  designated  components  if  the  nat- 
ural values  of  the  unit  would  not  be  directly 
jict  adversely  affected. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  introduced 
a  new  concept  to  our  national  manageme;it 
ft  water  resources.  In  the  words  of  tlie  leg- 
i3li<"-ion — 

•It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pclicv  of 
the  United  States  that  certain  seiecieU  rivers 
of  the  natioti  which,  .with  their  immediate 
e'lviroiimeiit.s.  pos?-es3  outstandingly  remark- 
able scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  fish  and 
wiidliie,  historic,  cultural,  or  other  similar 
vfllues.  .shall  be  preser\ed  in  Iree-fiowing 
condition,  and  that  they  and  their  immediate 
environments  shall  be  protected  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
established  national  policy  of  dam  and  other 
construction  at  appropriate  sections  of  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States  needs  to  be  com- 
plemented by  a  policy  that  would  preserve 
other  selected  rivers  or  sections  thereof  in 
their  free-fiowiiig  co;idition  to  protect  the 
water  quality  of  such  rivers  and  to  lultill 
otiier  vital  national  conservation  purposes." 

The  passage  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
A(.t  provides  us  with  the  oDport.mity  to  as- 
sure the  protection  of  the  natural  quality  of 
another  key  element  of  the  American  land- 
scape. Like  the  Wilderne.-^s  System,  a  few 
ri'.  er.s  will  remain  as  they  were  icr  the  enjoy- 
ment of  generation  alter  generation  of  Amer- 
icans. The  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  complements  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964 
and  the  National  Trails  System  Act.  which 
I  cosponsored  with  Senat  -rs  Jackson  and 
Nelson  in  1967. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  llie  Wild  and 
Si-enlc  Rivers  Act  provides  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  it  shall  affect  the  jurisdiction  or 
responsibilities  of  the  states  with  respect  to 
hsh  or  wildlife.  Hunting  and  lishiug  ihall  be 
permitted  on  lands  and  waters  administered 
under  the  Act  unless  in  the  case  of  hunting, 
land  is  within  a  national  pari  or  monument. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  stales  and  the  United 
States  over  waters  of  any  stream  included  in 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sv.stem  shall  be 
determined  by  established  principles  of  law. 
Designation  of  any  stream  or  portion  thereof 
shall  not  be  construed  as  a  reservation  of  the 
waters  of  such  streams  for  purpose^  oilier 
than  those  speciiied  in  the  Ac:. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
it  Is  estimated  that  Colorado  had  13.500  miles 
of  free-flowing  streams  that  support  fishlife. 
Today,  we  have  9,000  miles  of  fishing  streams. 
A  1970  Wildlife  Matiagemenl  Institute  report 
Indi.-aled  that  Colorado  supporis  more  non- 
resident fresh  water  fi.shcnnen  than  any 
of  the  other  thirteen  western  stales. 

Colorado  has  231  rivers,  traveling  a  total  of 
li.OOO  miles  in  the  state.  The  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  has  pointed  out  that  over  90 
Colorado  rivers,  totaling  3.100  miles,  have 
been  identified  as  having  significant  frc:;- 
flowing  values,  yet  not  one  river  in  the  state 
hits  been  given  protection  under  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Many  of  these  90  streams 
and  rivers  are  under  constant  threat  of  hav- 
ing iheir  flows  impeded  in  one  way  cr  an- 
oLlier.  by  diversion  or  impoundment.  De- 
mands ov.  the  slate's  rivers  are  numerous  in- 
eluding  these  for  flood  control,  power  devel- 
opment, industrial,  municipal,  and  irrigation 
usc-  and  nearby  subdivisions.  Thus,  decisions 
muit  be  made  now  as  to  which  rivers  or  sec- 
liop.o  of  rivers  should  be  included  in  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Wild  a:id  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

V/hen  the  Act  was  passed,  il  would  have 
been  impossible,  of  course,  to  Include  all 
the  ii.=itiori"s  rivers  which  at  that  time  were 
worth.,  of  being  a  part  of  the  National  Wild 


and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Many  of  them  had 
not  been  studied  at  any  great  length  in  order 
to  determine  their  qualities  and  even  with 
the  several  that  are  now  proposed  additions 
to  the  System,  the  Departments  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Agriculture  have  difficulty  In  finding 
the  time  and  the  manpower  to  conduct  the 
necessary  studies. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  it  is  still  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  not  one  river  in  Colorado  Is  now  a 
part  ol  the  national  system.  Six  major  rivers 
in  the  Western  p.art  of  tlie  United  States 
have  their  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado. They  are  the  Colorado.  Rio  Grande. 
Arkar.s.Ts.  North  .ind  South  Platte  Rivers,  and 
the  Republican  River.  The  waters  of  these 
rivers  leave  Colorado  and  spread  out  th'-outh 
18  neighho'lng  states.  This  fact  alone  incii- 
cales  the  vital  importance  of  Colorado's  river.s 
not  only  to  the  state  itself,  but  to  the  entire 
!:ation.  There  is  no  question  that  a  serious 
error  h.-.s  been  marie  in  not  including  \ip  to 
this  time  many  of  the  Colorado  rivers  which 
are  important  tributaries  to  the  rivers  men- 
tioned before  or  are  valuable  for  various 
otho-  reasons. 

Tne  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  slates 
that  eli'.'i'ile  rivers  will  be  classified,  des- 
ignated atid  administered  as  a  wUd  river, 
scenic  river,  or  re.  reational  river  or  as  a 
combination  of  the*  categories  depending 
on  the  chara  tf-r  of  liie  sefme-its  of  the 
eligible  rivers.  To  be  classified  as  "wild", 
the  river  or  segment  must  be  free  of  im- 
poundments and  generally  inarces.->ible  ex- 
cept bv  trail,  with  watersheds  or  shorelines 
essentially  primitive  and  '.vaters  unpolluted. 
These  represent  vestiges  of  primitive  America. 
The  delinillon  of  'scenic  river  areas"  is  these 
th;it  arc  free  of  impoundments,  with  shore- 
lines or  watersheds  still  largely  primitive 
and  shoreiiiies  largely  undeveloped,  but  bc- 
cesslble  in  places  by  roads.  The  third 
category  is  "recreational"  river  areas  and 
those  are  rivers  or  river  segments  that  may 
hflive  some  development  along  their  shorelir.es 
and  may  have  undergone  some  impoiind- 
meuls  or  diversion  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  a  study  as  required  by  this 
bill  would  determine  into  which  of  the 
three  categories — wild,  scenic  or  recrea- 
tional—a river  belongs.  Also,  one  river  may 
have  segmpnis  which  fail  into  all  three 
categories.  The  rivers  set  forth  represent  a 
vn^bt  cross-section  of  tlie  rivers  located  in 
Colorado.  There  are  great  differences  in  geo- 
graphic location,  physical  dimensions  and 
potential  use. 

The  twelve  Colorado  rivers  set  forth  in 
this  bill  possesses  a  vast  cross-section  of 
chp.racterisiics  and  are  more  specifically  de- 
scribed in  tlie  report  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  lliose  rivers  are — 

Colorado  River — The  segment  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Dolores  River.  Utah,  up- 
stream to  a  point  19.5  miles  from  the  Utah- 
Colorado   border   in   Colorado; 

Gunnison  River — The  segment  from  tiie 
upstream  (southern)  boundary  of  the  Black 
Canyon  oi  the  Gunnison  National  Monu- 
ment to  its  confluence  with  the  North  Fork; 
Los  Pihos  River — The  segment  from  lis 
source,  includmg  the  tributaries  and  head- 
waters wiihln  the  San  Juan  Primitive  Area, 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  tiie  Granite 
Peak  Ranch; 

Big  Ihompson  River — The  segment  from 
its  source  to  the  boundary  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park; 

Green  River — Tlie  entire  segment  witiiin 
the  State  of  Colorado; 

Conejos  River — The  three  forks  from  their 
sources  to  their  confluence,  tnence  tlie 
Conejos  to  its  first  junction  with  State  High- 
way 17,  excluding  Platoro  Reservoir; 

Elk  River — The  segment  from  its  source 
to  Clark; 

Cache  la  Poudre  River — Both  forks  from 
their  sources  to  their  confluence,  thence  the 
Cache  la  Poudre  to  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Roosevelt  National  Forest; 


Pledra  River— The  Middle  Fork  and  East 
Fork  from  their  sources  to  their  confluence, 
thence  to  the  Pledra  to  its  Junction  with 
Colorado  Highway  160,  including  the  tribu- 
taries and  headwaters  on  national  forest 
lands; 

Encampment  River  -The  Main  Fork  and 
West  Fork  to  their  confluence,  thence  the 
Encampment  to  the  Colorado-Wyoming 
border,  including  the  tributaries  and  head- 
waters; 

Yanipa  River — The  secm.ent  within  the 
bound:;! ies  of  the  Dinosavtr  Na.ional  Mo.u- 
nienl;  .ind 

Dolores  River — (1)  The  .••■e«rm'?nt  frotn  the 
West  boundary.  Section  2.  Township  38  No, 
Range  16  West.  NMPM.  below  the  nropc^ed 
fIcPhee  Dan,  dov.-nstrc^m  to  the  Colorado- 
Uiah  border,  excluding  the  segment  one  ni'le 
above  Highway  90  to  thr  confluents  of  the 
San  Miguel  River;  (2)  The  segment  of  the 
main  stem  from  Rico  upstream  to  its  source, 
including  the  headwaters;  (3)  West  Dolores 
Item  its  source,  including  its  headwater-;,  to 
its  conflr.eiice  with  the  main  stem. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  looks  at  the  map.  one 
vill  see  that  the  large  majority  of  tliC  rivers 
I  have  propo.sed  are  already  located  within 
federally  owned  parks,  forests  or  monumcu^s. 
Tlierelore.  by  this  bill  there  will  be  liltle  ef- 
fect on  individuals  who  ov.i;  land  borderlrg 
on  the  rivers  in  this  bill,  vet  at  the  same 
time,  nia.^y  miles  of  beautiful  Colorado  rivers 
will  receive  maximum  attention  and  protec- 
tion which  is  avallr.ble  only  under  the  Wi!d 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee  and  the  chsiiman  and 
members  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee for  their  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  S.  3022.  As  reported  by  the 
committee,  this  measure  contains  two 
provisions  with  which  I  am  especially 
concerned. 

The  first  provision  would  increase  the 
funding  for  the  lower  St.  Croix  River 
protection  program  from  the  current 
ceiling  of  $7,275  million  to  a  level  of  $19 
million.  This  additional  authorization  is 
essential  if  the  National  Park  Service  is 
to  carry  out  the  legislative  mandate  of 
the  1972  Lower  St.  Croix  River  Act  to  as- 
sure the  perpetual  preservation  of  this 
important  scenic  and  recreational  re- 
source. 

In  passing  the  original  Lever  St  Cir-lx 
River  Act,  the  Congress  established  a 
unique  approach  to  the  preservation  of 
a  scenic  and  recreational  riverway.  This 
approach  involved  a  sharing  of  res'ioa- 
sibility  for  the  riverway  among  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  of  Min- 
nesotvi  and  Wisconsin.  At  the  time  tliaC 
the  law  was  enacted  in  1972,  it  was  iin- 
dei'stood  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  purchase  lands  and  scenic  ease- 
ments to  protect  the  upper  27  miles  of 
the  riverway  and  that  the  States  througii 
parallel  programs  would  jjrotect  the 
lower  25  miles  of  the  riverway. 

Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  an  error 
in  the  cost  estimates  prepared  by  tlie  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation,  the  initial 
authorization  approved  by  the  Congress 
was  far  too  low  to  carry  out  a  full  pro- 
gram of  protection  in  the  Federal  man- 
agement zone.  In  fact,  subsequent  ap- 
praisals showed  that  a  funding  level  of 
$7,275  million  would  permit  protection  of 
only  about  one-third  of  the  Federal  seg- 
ment of  the  I'iver. 

At  a  meeting  last  February,  members  of 
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the  Minnesota  and  Wi^onsin  congres- 
sional  delegations    togdtlier   with   Gov. 
Wendell  Anderson  of  Minnesota  and  a 
representative  of  Governor  Lucy  of  Wis- 
consin discussed  tliis  pooblcm  witli  offi- 
cials of  tiie  Park  Service  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Frckn  tlie  discussion 
it  was  obvious  that  ther*  was  no  feasible 
method  of  living  up  to  the  mandate  of 
the  1972  act  without  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  funding.  Nelthtr  concentrating 
the  funds  cxclaslvely  i^  the  upper  10- 
mile  scenic  zone  of  the  diver,  nor  buying 
property  on  a  patchwor^  basis  through- 
out  the  27-mile  Federdl  segment  pro- 
vided a  workable  alternative.  Developers 
would  have  a  field  day  injeither  case.  We, 
therefore,   requested  an!  estimate  from 
the  National  Park  Servicje  of  tlie  cost  of 
a  program  of  full  proiectij^n  for  the  river- 
v.ay.  It  is  this  figure  thut  provided  the 
ba.^is   for   the   introduction   of   S.   3022 
upon  which  the  Senate  isjvotinp  today. 

At  a  hearing  last  June^  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  received  testi- 
mony from  State  and  lotal  government 
officials,  conservation  grchips  and  others 
unanimously  in  support  pf  this  bill.  In 
cross  questioning,  officials lof  the  National 
Park  Service  even  stated  that  they  had 
advocated  a  favorable  report  on  the  bill 
from  within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

In  approving  S.  3022  today,  the  Sena** 
can  insure  that  tlie  pHceless  natural 
values  of  the  lower  St.  droix  River  are 
not  destroyed  but  preserl'ed  for  people 
today  and  for  generation^  to  come. 

The  second  provision  or  this  bill  that 
1  am  particularly  inter?3t|d  in  relates  to 
the  designation  of  new  rivers  for  study 
as  potential  additions  toj  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  has  included  m  the  list  of 
study  two  rivers  in  Minnesota,  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  the  Kettle,  in  ac- 
cordance with  legislation  ^I'hich  I  intro- 
duced last  year.  1 

The  Kettle  is  among  tlT|e  finest  canoe 
rivers  in  America.  It  is  f  a  wild  river 
abounding  in  fish  and  wilfalife  and  only 
barely  touched  by  residehtial  develop- 
ment. The  State  of  Minrfesota  has  al- 
ready conducted  a  preliminary  study  of 
the  Kettle  under  the  Sdatewild  "and 
scenic  rivers  act,  and  it  fc  prepared  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  JFederal  Gov- 
ernment in  avoiding  any  ^upHcation  of 
effort  in  connection  with]  the  national 
study.  Making  use  of  the  information  al- 
ready collected  by  the  Stite  of  Minne- 
sota, I  would  hope  that  theiPederal-State 
study  could  concentrate  oi^'  what  Federal 
resources  might  be  nece^.-'ary  to  ade- 
quately Insure  the  prot^tion  of  the 
Kettle.  I 

With  respect  to  the  upifer  Mississippi 
River,  there  can  be  no  jdoubt  of  the 
unique  national  interest  »i  this  water- 
way. From  Its  source  at  I  ake  Itasca  to 
the  boundary  of  the  city  jf  Anoka,  the 
upper  Mississippi  is  pre  lominantlv  a 
wild  and  scenic  river  with  i  ome  strt- tches 
that  might  be  classified  rec  'eational. 

This  past  summer  I  hai  an  opportu- 
nity to  personally  visit  the  Mississippi  at 
Monticello,  Minn.  I  was  i;n  )resred  by  the 
remarkable  quality  cf  the.  water,  by  the 
serenity  of  the  scenic  vilw,  and  espe- 
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cially  by  the  fact  that  these  natural  val- 
ues can  still  be  found  on  the  Mississippi 
within  30  miles  of  a  major  urban  center. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mississippi,  like  the 
Kettle,  the  State  cf  Minnesota  has  al- 
ready initiated  a  study  under  its  .scenic 
rivers  program.  But  with  a  river  seg- 
ment more  than  400  miles  long,  there  is 
no  hope  that  Minnesota  can  safeguard 
this  resource  wthoiit  substantial  Federal 
help.  Cooperation  between  Federal  and 
State  agencies  could,  however,  expedite 
the  national  study  so  that  a  full-scale 
protection  program  can  be  launched  be- 
fore development  pressures  become  in- 
surmountable. 

In  passing  S.  3022  today,  the  Senate 
has  an  opportunity  to  begin  the  process 
towa'-d  what  I  hope  will  eventually  be 
permanent  protection  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Kettle,  ac  well  as  the  lower  St 
Croix. 

As  funhcr  evidence  of  the  need  for 
such  action.  I  :hould  like  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Cor-rcnEssiON.^L  Record  to- 
day copies  of  my  statements  before  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittees 
last  June. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.•^ent  that  the  following  statements  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TtsTiMo.MY  or  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale 
ON  Lower  St.  Cbouc  River 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  thi.s  op- 
pi-rtiuilty  to  testify  before  the  Committee 
on  S.  3C22,  the  bill  Senators  Nelson,  Hum- 
phrey and  I  have  Introduced  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  the  Lower  St.  Croix  Blver 
f'roscrvatlon  program. 

This  Committee  has  probably  devoted  as 
much  or  more  attention  to  the  Lower  St. 
Croix  as  It  has  to  any  other  river  In  the 
country  Interior  Committee  consideration  of 
lecl.Matlon  affecting  the  river  dates  back  to 
l'.»65,  and  you  are  by  now  well  aware  of  the 
natural  attributes  to  this  unique  resource. 
Qualities  such  as  the  spectacular  rock  for- 
mations of  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix,  the 
Intimate  Islands  threading  the  river  between 
Taylor  Falls  and  Stillwater,  and  the  majesty 
of  Lake  St.  Croix.  In  1072  prompted  the  Con- 
gress to  de.=lgnate  the  Lower  St.  Croix  a.<? 
the  nrst  federally  protected  addition  to  the 
original  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. 

An  unpiecdentcd  afeomcnt  for  coopera- 
tive federal-state  river  management  was 
adopted  in  the  Lower  St.  Croix  Act.  The  fed- 
eral government  was  designated  as  the  ad- 
ministering agent  for  the  upper  27  miles  of 
the  river  while  the  states  of  Minnesota  and 
Wi.<^:onsln  were  to  share  administrative  re- 
f.pf);islbmty  for  the  lower  25  miles  of  the 
river.  A  coordinated  approach  to  the  overall 
protection  profram  was  to  be  achieved 
through  a  Joint  master  plan  to  be  developed 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment 
(October  25,  1972)  and  submitted  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

The  obvious  aim  of  the  Congress  In  passing 
the  Lower  St.  Croix  River  Act  (P.L.  92-560) 
v.a=;  to  assure  the  perpetual  pres^ervatlou  of 
the  scenic  and  recreational  opportunities  af- 
forded by  this  remarkably  unspoiled  metro- 
politan river. 

This  concept  of  perpetual  preservation  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
sy.-.tfm.  and  it  Is  a  guarantee,  backed  by  the 
resources  of  the  federal  government,  that 
however  mans  Intrusion  may  destroy  or  dese- 
crate other  natural  resources,  rivers  Included 
within  the  .system  will  be  fully  protected  for 


people  living  today,  for  their  chUdren.  and 
for  generations  to  come. 

Embodied  in  the  form  of  legislation,  this 
objective  of  permanent  preservation  of  the 
Lower  St.  Croix  won  the  near  unanimous 
endorsement  of  State  and  local  officials  rep- 
resenting the  river  valley,  of  residents,  of 
conservation  groups,  and  ultimately  of  bot.*! 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  the  Admlnisira- 
tion. 

The  record  time  In  which  tho  lower  St 
Croix  River  Act  was  passed— five  davs  from 
the  initial  mark-up  by  the  Senate  interirr 
ComnUtteo  through  Comniitteo  and  fioor  ac- 
tion In  the  House— attests  to  the  urgen-y 
Congress  attached  to  protecting  the  river 
in  view  of  the  Immediacy  of  t-ie  threat  Do«ed 
by  developer.^. 

This  sense  of  urgency  was  fullv  Justified  If 
the  Congress  had  moved  as  quickly  as  It  did 
to  pass  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River  Act.  cliff 
dwelling  townhouses  and  a  mid-rise  apart- 
ment bi'Utiing  might  today  scar  the  bluffs 
of  the  river.  I'or  even  as  federal-state  plan- 
ners first  met  to  develop  the  specific  detaUs 
of  the  protection  program,  one  developer  was 
proceeding  with  his  own  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  housing  project  which  in- 
cluded townhouse  and  an  apartment  build- 
ing to  tower  over  the  valley. 

Even  with  the  Act,  it  took  massive  pres- 
sure from  the  Governors  of  the  two  States 
members  of  the  Congress,  and  a  lawsuit  filed 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  Minnesota  to 
force  the  developer  to  reconsider  his  plans  in 
the  face  of  the  law.sult  the  developer  si-med 
an  agreement  last  September  27th,  resultlnR 
In  the  modification  of  his  plans  to  conform 
to  rivf  rway  guidelines. 

AUhcugh  this  project  was  stopped  in  time 
there  is  nevertheless  no  assurance  today  that 
another  developer  could  not  attempt  to  press 
for  a  similar  project  and  win  even  In  the 
court.s. 

It  is  Rg;iii:.st  this  backdrop  that  today's 
hearing  takes  pl-.ce.  Loss  than  a  month  after 
the  agreement  with  the  developer  was 
reached,  two  new  obstacles  emerged  to  Jeop- 
ardize the  Immediate  goal  of  completing  the 
master  plan  p.nd  Implementing  the  preserva- 
tion program.  The  first  and  relatively  minor 
problem  was  the  unanticloated  need  for  an 
environment.-tl  Impact  statement  on  the 
project.  The  .second  and  by  far  the  most  .seri- 
nes obstacle  was  the  discovery  of  a  major 
delclency  in  the  funding  for  the  federal 
share  of  the  program. 

Th3  initial  estlamte  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  was  developed  by  the  Bureau  cf  Out- 
dorr  Recreation.  It  was  based  upon  the  sver- 
.Tge  per  acre  price  of  land  In  the  St.  Croix 
Valley.  Neither  the  Congres.s  nor  the  State; 
h-.d  any  reason  to  question  this  estimate  of 
87.275  millinn  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment in  the  federal  zone,  and  this  figure  was 
Included  as  the  authorization  celling  in  tl'.e 
lower  St.  Croix  River  Act.  Only  later,  after 
more  detailed  apprsisals.  did  "we  discover 
that  ilie  actual  coet,  ba.sed  on  the  price  of 
land  per  front  foot  along  the  river,  would 
be  much  higher. 

This  discovery  on  October  22.  1973 
prompted  G-ivernors  Wendell  R.  Anderson 
and  Patrick  Lucey  to  WTite  the  following 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

■"As  you  knew,  the  State  governments  of 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are  participating 
with  your  Department  through  the  National 
P.irk  Service  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Federal-State  Comprehensive  Master  Plan 
for  the  protection  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
River  under  P.L.  92-560. 

•We  are.  however,  distressed  that  the 
funding  provided  by  last  year's  Lower  St. 
Crcix  River  Act  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  lands  in  the  27-mUe  federaUy  ad- 
ministered river  zone  appears  to  be  inade- 
quate. Nearly  two-thirds  of  that  segment 
will  have  to  be  controlled  through  a  frag- 
mented system  of  local  zoning  codes,  rather 
thaii  through  full  or  partial  public  interest 
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in  lands  by  your  department.  We  are  con- 
cerned as  to  bow  this  serious  gap  occurred 
since  there  seemed  to  be  no  question  at  the 
State  or  Federal  levels  during  negotiations 
on  the  bill  that  the  $7,275,000  sought  for  the 
federally  administered  segment  would  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  fuU  27-mtles  of  the 
river  valley  through  fee  or  easement  pur- 
chase on  river  front  lands,  except  within 
four  small  municipalities  and  State-owned 
areas." 

The  Governors  rcque.^ted  Secretary  Mor- 
ton's assistance  in  seeking  additional  funds 
from  the  Congress.  But  in  its  reply,  dated  De- 
cember 6th.  the  Department  rejected  this 
plea  and  effectively  told  the  States  that  not- 
withstanding the  federal  commitment  to 
protect  the  zone,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin 
would  have  to  assume  the  full  responsibility 
for  preservation  of  two-thh-ds  of  the  federal 
segment. 

Interior's  letter  prompted  members  of  the 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  Congressional 
Delegations  on  December  20th  to  request 
a  meeting  with  Ronald  H.  Walter.  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  meeting  was  held  In  the  Capitol  on 
February  6.  1974.  Assistant  Secretary  John 
Kyi,  Dr.  Richard  Curry,  Robert  Chandler, 
Richard  Whittpen  and  others  represented 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Governor 
Wendell  R.  Anderson.  Commissioner  Robert 
Herbst  and  Assistant  Commls.sloner  Archie 
Chelseth  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  attended  on  behalf  of 
Minnesota.  Parnum  Alston  appeared  for  Gov- 
ernor Lucey  and  James  Harrison  and  James 
Johnson  for  the  Minnesota-Wisconsin 
Boundary  Area  Commission.  Finally,  Sena- 
tors Nelson,  Humphrey  end  myself  and  Rep- 
resentatives Blatnlk,  Praser,  Karth,  Qule  and 
Thomson  took  part  In  the  discussion. 

Our  common  goal  was  to  seek  assurances 
of  Administration  support  for  legislative  ac- 
tion to  afford  adequate  and  timely  funding 
for  the  project  at  a  level  which  would 
guarantee  perpetual  protection  of  the  entire 
river  corridor.  We  also  souf'ht  an  assurance 
that  high  priority  handling  would  be  granted 
by  the  Department  at  all  levels  for  both  the 
completion  of  the  environmental  Impact 
statement  and  the  approval  of  the  master 
plan. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  have  Inserted 
In  the  hearing  record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  John  Kyi  received  by 
each  of  the  Congressional  participants  In  the 
February  6th  meeting.  This  letter  Indicates 
that  $18,775,000  would  be  required  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  full  protection  for  the 
entire  27-mlle  federal  segment  pf  the  river. 
This  estimate  is,  incidentally,  'based  upon 
the  level  of  protection  envisioned  by  the 
Congress  when  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River 
Act  was  passed.  At  that  time  a  conceptual 
development  plan  had  been  prepared  by  the 
federal-state  Lower  St.  Croix  study  team  and 
made  available  to  members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  public.  This  plan  appears  on  page 
103  of  the  Interior  Committee's  bearing  re- 
corded on  S.  1928,  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River 
Act.  It  shows  federal  acquisition  of  lands  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  throughout  the  upper 
12-mlle  segment  of  the  river  classified 
recreational. 

Unquestionably,  this  is  the  program  for  the 
federal  segment  which  the  States  and  the 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  the  Lower  St. 
Croix  River  Act  w.is  passed. 

Turning  back  to  Secretary  Kyi's  letter,  we 
find  what  I  believe  to  be  tacit  recognition 
of  the  total  inadequacy  of  a  program,  based 
on  the  $7,275  million  ceiling,  which  would 
rely  on  local  toning  as  the  sole  tool  for  pro- 
tection of  the  lower  17  mUes  of  the  federal 
■segment  of  the  river. 
Assistant  Secretary  Kyi  states: 
"In  response  to  your  suggestion  that  the 
^raft  master  plan  be  modified,  we  are  pre- 
paring an  amendment  to  the  master  plan 
which  would  provide  for  this  alternative  re- 


garding the  protection  of  the  lower  17  nUles 
of  the  Federal  portion  of  the  rlverway.  The 
amendment  would  be  applicable  if  addition- 
al funding  Is  secured.  However,  I  have  un- 
der advisement  the  following  recommenda- 
tions of   the  Land  Planning  Group: 

1.  National  Park  Service  be  Instructed  to 
direct  the  field  planners  to  reevaluate  the 
areas  proposed  for  acquisition  and  to  iden- 
tify those  areas  in  the  Federal  sector  of  the 
Lower  St.  Croix  that  are  under  immediate 
threat  and  would  be  lost  if  acquisition  is 
not  made  immediately. 

2.  The  National  Park  Service  begin  Imme- 
diate acquisition  witli  the  money  author- 
ls;€d  by  Public  Law  92-560  ($7,275  miUion) 
and  to  acquire  on  a  first  priority  basis  those 
18  areas  Identified  by  the  States  that  are 
under  Immediate  threat  and  would  destroy 
the  resources  of  the  river. 

3.  Whenever  possible,  less  than  fee  title 
to  the  lends  be  acquired. 

4.  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  this 
time,  submit  a  negative  report  on  the  legis- 
lation HJl.  12690  (S.  3022),  amending  the 
lower  St.  Croix  Act  of  1972  until  there  is  suiB- 
clent  evidence  resulting  from  the  National 
Park  Service  acqv.isltlon  of  the  areas  along 
the  St.  Croix  to  show  that  funds  available 
under  Public  law  92-560  are  not  sufficient 
to  r.^rry  out  the  acquisition  program  for 
ti!f  so  areas. 

5.  A.s  so'^n  OS  it  becomes  evident  and  ex- 
perience is  av.ailable  that  as  a  result  of  the 
lr»nd  acquisition  in  the  Lower  St.  Croix  area 
that  the  costs  of  acquiring  the  land  will  ex- 
ceed tiie  monies  authorized  for  the  acqulsi- 
iio;i,  the  Department  should  advise  Congress 
that  addiUonal  funding  is  needed  and  re- 
quest such  additional  authoriz.'ition  and 
funds  needed  to  carry  out  the  acquisition  to 
protect  the  resources  of  the  Lower  Si,.  Croix 
according  to  Public  Law  92-560." 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  it  were  possible  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  Lower  St.  Croix  for  less 
than  the  $18.7  million  figure  provided  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  sponsors  of  S. 
3022  would  not  have  requested  this  hearing 
today.  But  It  is  the  unanimous  view  of  the 
Governors  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  the 
Miimesota-Wisconsin  Boundary  Area  Com- 
niltslon,  the  St.  Croix  River  Association  and 
a  host  of  conservation  groups  In  the  two 
st^.tes  that  it  cannot. 

Without  l^islation  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization i&  the  Lower  St.  Croix  Protec- 
Lion  Program,  we  are  essentially  faced  with 
two  alternatives.  Tlie  first  aJternative  is  re- 
flected in  a  draft  master  plan  prepaied  by 
State  and  Federal  field  representatives  and 
submitted  to  tho  Departmental  officials  la 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  on  October  23, 
1973.  The  second  alternative  Is  tiiat  outlined 
Ln  Secretary  Kyi's  letter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sliould  like  to  have  In- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  map  which  appears  on  page  145  of  the 
draft  master  pUvi.  This  map.  entitled  Fed- 
eral Boundary.  Illustrates  the  proposed  pro- 
gram for  protection  of  the  federal  segment 
oi  the  riverway  based  on  a  funding  level  of 
$7,275  million.  As  you  will  note,  the  map  pro- 
vides for  acquisition  of  land  and  easements 
in  the  first  10  miles  of  the  federal  zone  to  be 
classified  scenic.  However,  except  for  the 
proposed  purchase  of  a  few  acres  for  a  visi- 
tors' center  above  Stillwater,  the  plan  pro- 
vides for  no  acquisition  of  land  or  easements 
along  Uie  shore  of  the  remaining  17-mile 
stretch  of  the  federal  zone.  It  Is  this  seg- 
ment, which  comprises  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  federal  portion  of  the  riverway.  that 
would  be  Jeopardized  unless  an  additional 
authorization  is  secured.  For  the  cnly  con- 
trols on  land  use  in  this  area  would  be 
throtigh  zoning.  The  reason  for  reliance  on 
zoning  In  this  segment  Is  clearly  articulated 
on  page  28  of  the  draft  master  plan,  which 
states.  "The  provisions  of  Section  6  (Celling 
on  Appropriations  J  have  exerted  the  greatest 
constraints  on  preserving  a  significant  por- 


tion of  the  Federal  segment  of  the  riverway." 
Simply  put.  this  means  without  more  money 
the  National  Park  Service  cannot  do  the  Job 
Congress  directed  It  to  do. 

Here  is  why  a  lesser  program  will  net  work. 
In  an  area  which  Is  already  heavily  im- 
pacted by  development,  zcnlng  can  be  an 
adequate  and  appropriate  tool  to  guide  future 
development.  I-ivX  for  areas  that  are  essen- 
tially natural  in  character,  zoning  authority 
is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  loss  of  existing 
scenic  and  recreational  values. 

National  Park  Service  field  personnel,  as 
well  as  the  Governors  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  recognized  the  Inadequacy  of 
zoning  powers  to  preserve  scenic  areas  and 
commented  on  page  33  of  the  draft  master 
plan,  "Given  the  level  of  funding  authorized 
in  Public  Law  92-560,  it  is  not  possible  to 
acquire  lands  in  fee  or  scenic  easements  in 
the  Federal  recreation  zone  without  seri- 
ously compromising  the  preservation  Intent 
of  the  scenic  zone." 

In  the  absence  of  fee  and  easement,  ac- 
quisition would  compromise  the  preservation 
intent  In  the  scenic  _  >ue.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  lack  of  such  acquisition  would  seriously 
jeopardize  protection  for  the  17-mlle  lederul 
recreation  zone. 

The  federal  government  shoxild  net  be  In 
the  position  of  abandoning  all  protection  cf 
two-thirds  of  the  area  it  Is  supposed  to  ad-  , 
minister  in  order  to  save  the  upper  one- 
third.  While  there  is  Just  enough  develop- 
ment Ln  the  lower  segment  to  require  that 
it  be  legally  defined  as  recreational  rather 
tlian  scenic,  there  is  in  fact  no  abrupt  change 
in  the  river  environment  below  the  boundary 
between  the  two  classifications.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  river  maintains  for  the  most^art 
the  intimate  island  and  slough  settin^and 
the  essentially  unspoiled  natural  beauty 
which  led  to  its  designation  as  a  component 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

Regarding  the  adequacy  of  zoning,  the 
draft  master  plan  states  on  page  51: 

"Historically  .  .  .  zoning  has  proven  to 
be  the  weakest  tco'.  available  for  the  protec- 
tion of  riverway  corridors.  At  times,  zoning 
laws  can  be  changed  by  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressures.  A  few  variances.  If  inccwn- 
patiole  with  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  Program,  could  Jeopardize  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River- 
way. In  addition.  It  has  been  extreriely 
difficult  in  the  courts  to  Justify  zoning  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  esthetics." 

Because  of  this  problem,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  in  the  management  plan  for  the 
State  administered  segment  of  the  Low.  r 
St.  Croix  will  be  purchasing  easements  on 
all  riverfront  property  in  private  ownership 
outside  of  Incorporated  villages;  and  In  the 
case  of  critical  areas  In  the  State  zone,  ease- 
ments would  be  sought  even  within  Incor- 
porated municipalities. 

In  considering  the  potential  effectiveness 
of  Interior's  draft  msister  plan.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  note  that  either  fee  title  or  ease- 
ment Will  be  pvirchased  along  the  upper 
10  miles  and  that  at  a  minimum  easements 
will  be  purchased  by  the  States  In  the  lower 
25  miles  of  the  river.  This  leaver  a  17-mlle 
gap  in  the  protective  program  where  or.ly 
zoning,  the  weakest  preservation  tool,  stands 
between  the  developers  and  the  scenic  char- 
acter of  the  riverway.  It  is  ijievitable  that  r.ll 
of  the  development  pressures  along  tiie  river 
would  bt  funneled  Int^.  this  17-mile  gap, 
and  it  is  to  combat  these  very  pressures  that 
the  Congress  designated  the  Lower  St.  Croix 
for  preservation. 

A  studv  developed  by  the  Minnesota-Wis- 
consin Boundary  Area  Commls.-slon  has  re- 
vealed some  19  current  proposals  for  de- 
velopment along  the  Lower  St.  Croix.  Six  of 
these  proposals  involving  3280  acres  are  al- 
ready targeted  for  the  17-mae  improtected 
corridor  in  the  federal  zone.  They  would 
involve  500  or  more  units  of  housing  and  a 
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commercial  recreation  ccinple'c  with  possible 
construction  of  a  hotel  ■  md  restaurant  fa- 
cilities  for  skiing   and  i     trails   network. 

These  proposals  were  rought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Departmental  i  tid  Park  Service  of- 
ficials at  the  February  6  h  meeting,  and  it 
is  the  Information  preset  ted  at  this  briefing 
that  provided  the  impet  s  for  tlie  alterna- 
tive recommendations  of  he  Land  Planning 
Group  discussed  in  Secre  ary  Kyis  letter. 

That  alternative  conte!  iplates  a  program 
of  spot  purchases  of  easem  >nts  where  possible 
and  of  lands  where  ne  e.«v';ary  to  protect 
areas  throughout  the  27-n|ll("  federal  segment 
of  the  rlvcrway.  But  becltisc  of  limitations 
on  program  funding,  suchja  p'.an  would  nec- 
es.sarlly  involve  comprortv  sing  tlie  preserva- 
tion of  the  upper  10-mii« 
the  river.  And  in  the  abs« 
of   full   protection   for  ev 


1   two  small  con 
tlguous  segments  of  the  f^eral  zone,  the  de- 
velopers  would   be   given   an   Invitation   to 
speculate  on  properties  tl  roughout  the  up- 


per 27  miles  of  the  rivei 


one    potential    site    to    ai  other    before    the 


Park  Service  could  react,  t 


velopers,  rather  than  the  (  deral  govcrnmei\t, 
who  would  dictate  the  fat«  of  the  river.  Thus, 
without  any  form  of  over  .11  guidance,  such 

;i  a  ciieckerboard 

scenic  areas  with 

spirit  of  preser- 


areas  It  has  been  heavily  Impacted  by  pollu- 
tion. Competing  commercial  uses  have  by 
and  large  overshadowed  attention  to  the  rec- 
reational potential  of  the  river.  But,  wind- 
ing from  Its  source  at  Lake  Itasca  south  to 
the  City  of  Anoka,  Minnesota,  the  river  of- 
fers opportunities  for  visitors  to  enjoy  a 
variety  of  wild,  scenic  and  recreational  qual- 
ities that  are  among  the  finest  in  our  nation. 
In  this  area  the  river  still  warrants  Mark 
Twain's  description,  written  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago: 

"The  majestic  bluffs  that  overlook  the 
river,  along  through  this  region,  charm  one 
with  the  frace  and  variety  of  their  forms, 
and  the  soft  beauty  of  tiieir  adornment.  The 
steep  verdant  slope,  whose  base  is  at  the 
water's  edge,  is  topped  by  a  loftv  rampart  of 
ice  ot  a  guarantee     broken,  turreted  rocks,  which  are  exquisitely 


scenic  .segment  of 


By  moving  from 


would  be  the  de- 


rich  and  mellow  In  color — mainly  dark 
browns  and  dull  greens,  but  spla.shed  witli 
other  tints.  And  then  you  have  the  shining 
river,  winding  here  and  there  and  yonder. 
Its  sweep  interrupted  at  intervals  by  clusters 
of  wooded  islands  threaded  by  silver  chan- 
nels; and  you  have  glimpses  of  dl.stant  vil- 
lages,   asleep    upon   capes:    and   of   stealthy 


Rivers  Act  Is  draped  by  unparalleled  scenery. 
Clear,  tree-lined  lakes,  waterfalls,  pine  for- 
ests and  valleys  offer  at  times  a  quiet,  at 
times  a  spectacular  view  of  the  river  as  ii  ha.s 
remained  untouched  for  centuries. 

Even  the  community  of  St.  Cloud,  one  of 
the  most  developed  alon;;  this  stretch  cf  the 
river,  still  largely  fits  the  description  of  a 
special  correspondent  from  Harpers  Maga- 
zine who  wrote  the  following  in   185rf: 

"St.  Cloud  is  todav  of  only  three  years 
growth  and  though  It  h.is  a  couple  of  fine 
hotel.-i,  a  large  number  of  stores  and  Ls  taste- 
fully laid  out.  it  is  less  remerkabl'.-  for  Its 
size,  lt«  rapid  progress  end  the  good  qualiiy 
of  Us  components  than  for  Its  natural  beau- 
ties and  picturesque  location.  It  stands  on 
a  high  wooded  bluff,  at  tiie  bend  of  the  ML,- 
slssippl,  and  is  on  all  sides  surrounded  by 
trees." 

Some  1700  reports  located  within  easy  ac- 
cess of  the  river  attest  to  the  appeal  this 
area  liolds  lor  recreationtsts.  The  Mississippi 
offers  opportunities  lor  fisljir,<<,  camping,  hik- 
ing, canoeing,  swiniming.  boating  and  iiiaiiy 
other  water  based  sports. 

Given  the  pro.ximity  of  the  Upper  Mtssis- 


rafts  slipping  along  in  the  shade  of  the  for-     slppi   to  the  Twin  Cities  Metropolitan  area 


a  program  would  result 

pattern  of  developed  and 

no  rational  relation  to  tl 

vatlon  which  Is  basic  to  tfe  wild  and  scenic 

rivers  system 

The  iower  St.  Croix  Fiver  program  de 
pends  for  its  success  on  t  le  cooperation  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  :  ;overnment.  Each 
level  must  do  Its  share  d.  the  entire  effort 
will  collap.se.  The  States  if  Minnesota  ana 
Wisconsin  have  each  pas:  ed  Implementing 
legislation  to  assure  that  hey  have  the  au- 
thority to  safeguard  the  se  ment  of  the  river 
entrusted  to  their  adm  nlstratlon.  Both 
States  are  committed  to  pi  rchase  easements 
and  to  manage  existing  Stt  :e  owned  lands  In 
a  manner  which  will  pro  ide  for  the  per- 
petual preservation  of  thij  unique  resource. 

It  Is  now  for  the  fedora  goverr  ment,  for 
the  Administration  and  tH  i  Congress,  to  live 
up  to  their  part  of  the  (  ^reement.  A  plan 
to  utilize  the  $18,776  mllU  m  In  funding  has 
already  been  prepared.  It  is  ready  for  Im- 
plementation as  soon  as  <  ongress  gives  the 
word.  The  bill  before  you  oday  to  carry  out 
this  plan  has  the  support  c  the  Governors  of 
tlie  two  States,  of  the  Mil  iiesota-Wisconsin 
Boundary  Area  Commissloi  ,  of  the  St.  Croix 
River  Association  represe  iting  local  resi- 
dents, and  of  state  and  t  itlonal  conserva- 
tion groups. 

The  responsibility  lies  hi  re  with  us  today. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  C<  tinnlttee  and  the 
Congress  will  react  swift  r  and  favorably. 
There  Is  not  much  time  I  ft,  and  it  would 
be  a  tragedy  for  the  citizens  who  have  worked 
so  hard  to  secure  protectli  n  for  the  Lower 
St.  Croix  to  have  the  battl(  lost  at  this  late 
stage  for  lack  of  funds.  ]  ut  above  all.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  river  and  for  the 
millions  of  people  who  ar(  by  law  entitled 
to  use  and  enjoy  it. 

There  Is  no  need  for  ex(  >nded  debate  on 
this  legislation.  We  are  d©  ling  not  with  a 
question  of  priorities,  but  f  our  obligation 
to  honor  our  own  commltmj  at  firmly  written 
into  the  Lower  St.  Croix  Rl  er  Act.  We  must 
meet  this  obligation. 

Testimony  of  Senator  Wa  ter  F.  Mondale 
ON  Upper  Mississippi  and  Settle  Rivers 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grat  ful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  Com.mlttee 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  wild  vid  scenic  rivers 
system  studies  of  two  outstanding  rivers  In 
my  State.  j 

The  first  river  I  should  like  to  discuss 
hardly  needs  an  introductloi  ,  It  Is  the  best 
known  river  in  the  United  £  :ates,  the  Mis- 
sissippi. For  most  of  Its  2,350  lile  length  the 
Mississippi  today  could  scan  ;Iy  be  consid- 
ered an  untouched  natural  res  )urce.  In  many 


est  walls;  and  of  white  steamers  vanishing 
around  remote  points.  And  it  is  all  as  tran- 
quil and  reposeful  as  dreamland,  and  hfis 
nothlm;  thls-worldly  about  it— nothing  to 
hang  a  fret  or  a  worry  upon." 

Today,  as  it  was  a  century  ago.  it  is  pos- 
sible to  float  down  stretches  of  the  Missis- 
sippi's still  serene  waters,  to  enjoy  untouched 
forests  and  plains,  and  to  swim  and  fish  In 
water  of  superb  quality. 

Whether  for  Its  fishand  wildlife,  geolAg-ip, 
scenic,  wild,  historic  or  recreational  values, 
the  Mississippi  River  In  Minnesota  fully  .sat- 
isfies the  criteria  for  recognition  under  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Throughout  Its  330  mile  course  from  Lake 
Itaskft  to  Anoka,  the  river  offers  a  great 
variety  of  scenic  and  recreational  advan- 
tages rivaling  those  provided  by  the  finest 
rivers  in  America. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  a  wild  river  ex- 
perience, we  find  Itasca  State  Park  at  the 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  roughly 
50  square  miles  of  exceptional  wilderness, 
forested  with  virgin  Norwav  and  white  pine. 
The  Chippewa  National  Forest  adjacent  to 
the  Mississippi  offers  miles  of  clear  north- 
ern water  with  excellent  stands  of  pines  and 
an  abundance  of  wildlife.  Rugged  beauty  can 
be  seen  near  Ball  Club  Lake  where  the  river 
becomes  exceedingly  tortuous,  and  a  double 
stream  of  water  encloses  a  series  of  large 
islands  In  Its  sinuous  folds. 

The  early  history  of  Minnesota  and  the 
conquest  of  the  frontier  unfold  mile  by  mile 
along  the  riverway.  Ancient  Indian  mounds 
and  battlefields,  early  routes  of  exploration, 
pioneering  trading  posts  and  Fort  Ripley, 
Minnesota's  second  oldest  military  post,  can 
be  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
Here  Zebulon  Pike,  Sleur  DuLuth.  Father 
Hennepin  and  Jonathan  Carver  set  out  upon 
their  historic  voyages. 

Tlie  geologic  origin  of  Minnesota  are  also 
traced  along  the  Mississippi  from  the  ancient 
bed  of  glacial  Lake  Aitken,  where  the  ri\er 
meanders  across  a  broad  alluvial  plain  to 
the  glacial  till  stretching  south  toward  St. 
Cloud  and  further  downstream  to  the  Anoka 
Sand  Plain  where  fine  sand  through  the 
years  has  formed  striking  dunes  visible  from 
the  river. 

At  least  52  different  species  of  fish  have 
been  identified  in  the  Upper  Mississippi,  In- 
cluding 'Valleye  Northern  Pike,  Yellow  Perch, 
Smallmouth  Bass,  Black  Crapple,  and  even 
Muskle.  Wildlife  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
abound  In  the  river  valley,  and  rare  and 
endangered  species  native  to  the  North  Cen- 
tral Region  of  the  United  States  are  fre- 
quently sighted  there. 

The  entire  river  segment  proposed  for 
study  under  the  National  Wild  and  Sce;vlc 


and  to  the  Dututh-Superior  ports,  the  de- 
mand for  such  recreational  activities  ia  high 
and  rapidly  growing. 

But  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  Up- 
per Mis.sissippi  as  a  high  quality  recreational 
resource  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  very 
values  people  admire.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  counties  ueaie.st  Miiiueapolis-St.  Paul 
where  the  character  of  the  river  valley  is  ex- 
pected to  rapidly  chaiige  from  agnJu.tural 
to  resldential-com;r.ercial.  Anoka,  at  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  proposed  study 
zone.  Is,  according  to  the  latest  figures,  the 
fastest  growing  county  in  the  State.  To  get 
an  idea  of  the  tremendous  development  pres- 
sures on  the  river,  one  need  look  only  to  the 
figures  on  building  permits  and  plats  in 
1973.  For  Wright  County  there  were  90  sucli 
permits  and  14  plats  containing  up  to  250 
lots  per  plai  in  1973.  For  Stearns  County 
there  were  131  permits  and  15  plaus.  In  Sher- 
burne County  there  were  160  permit.s  and  6 
plats.  Existing  plats  alone  could  lead  to  10,000 
or  more  new  housing  units  in  the  lower  sf  g- 
ment  of  the  valley. 

Recognizing  the  priceless  value  of  the  river 
corridor,  local  units  of  government  have  tried 
to  provide  protection  through  the  only  mech- 
anism available  to  them — zoning.  Neverthe- 
less, With  scores  of  villages,  counties,  and 
townships  Involved,  the  difficulties  of  achiev- 
ing a  common  and  effective  zoning  standard 
are  obvious.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
accepted  level  of  protection  often  becomes 
the  lowest,  rather  than  highest,  common  de- 
nominator; for  the  mistake  of  one  munici- 
pality wUl  inevitably  jeopardize  the  best 
efforts  of  all. 

The  State  of  Minnesota,  In  approving  the 
1973  Slate  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  offi- 
cially responded  to  the  obvious  need  for  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  rivers  that  possess  out- 
standing natural  values.  The  Upper  Missis- 
sippi was  selected  as  one  of  16  rivers  in  the 
State  for  study  for  possible  protection  under 
the  Act.  At  the  present  time,  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Natural  Re.sources  Is  moving 
forward  on  the  evaluation  of  the  MLssissippi 
between  Anoka  and  St.  Cloud — the  segment 
that  Is  under  the  most  Intensive  pressure 
for  development. 

But  this  study  in  Itself  constitutes  a  for- 
midable task  for  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  and  even  after  the 
State  study  is  complete,  there  are  severe 
limitations  on  the  ability  of  the  Department 
to  effectively  control  development  along  the 
river.  Currently,  there  are  no  funds  whatso- 
ever for  acquisition,  and  the  State  lacks  the 
condemnation  authority  provided  under  the 
National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Volun- 
tary cooperation  on  the  part  of  thousands  of 
private  landowners  and  countle&s  communl- 
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ties  would  be  required  to  preserve  the  Missis- 
sippi under  such  clrcumst-uices.  But  without 
the  resources  to  check  the  actions  of  unscru- 
pulous developers  or  the  ability  to  offer  com- 
pensation to  private  landowners  for  protec- 
tion oi  the  corrldM-  through  purchase  of 
scenic  easements,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  such  a  degree  of  cooperation  could  be 
achieved. 

I  have  received  Indications  from  the  In- 
terior Department  that  they  are  not  prepared 
to  support  S.  2443.  As  I  understand  It,  they 
are  unwilling  to  assign  priority  to  a  study 
of  the  Mississippi  because  they  believe  that 
the  section  of  the  river  above  St.  Cloud  does 
not  need  additional  protecton,  and  the  seg- 
ment below  St.  Cloud  Is  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  It  does  not  warrant  protection. 
There  is  ample  evidence  to  dispute  both  con- 
clusions. 

Anyone  who  has  travelled  the  Mississippi 
between  St.  Cloud  and  Anoka  knows  that 
it  possesses  natural  qualities  that  are  nearly 
unique  In  a  river  located  so  near  a  major 
metropolitan  area.  There  are  thickly  forested 
stretches  in  this  segment  that  provide  a  near 
wilderness  experience  for  visitors.  The  waters 
teem  with  fish,  and  scenic  bluffs  overlook 
the  Mississippi's  broad  expanse.  These  quali- 
ties exist  today,  but  they  will  not  exist  for- 
ever unless  action  Is  taken  to  protect  them. 
Turning  to  the  argument  that  the  portion 
of  the  river  above  St.  Cloud  Is  not  in  need 
of  study,  I  would  like  to  call  the  Committee's 
attention  to  letters  from  government  officials 
in  this  region  that  I  will  submit  for  the 
record  at  the  end  of  my  statement.  Officials 
representing  the  communities  of  Brainerd, 
Crow  Wing  County,  St.  Cloud,  Pine  River, 
Little  Falls  and  Itaska  County  have  all  Indi- 
cated that  they  feel  the  study  is  not  only 
warranted,  but  necessary. 

The  choice  is  therefore  not  between  Fed- 
eral protection  or  State  and  local  protection. 
The  choice  is  between  a  major  effort— uti- 
lizing the  resources  of  Federal,  State  and  lo- 
cal units  of  government — or  a  miner  effort  to 
prerervo  the  last  relatively  unspoiled  por- 
tions of  our  country's  most  famous  and  most 
beloved  river.  It  is  obvious  that  this/choice 
waiTants  the  careiul  study  contemplated 
by  S.  2443.  For  '-hese  rer.sons  the  Governor 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  the  Twin  Cities  Metropolitan 
Council,  conservation  groups  Including  the 
American  Rivers  Council,  the  Minnesota 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  the  Sierra  Club,  the  laaak  Walton 
league,  and  valley  residents  represented  by 
the  Central  Minnesota  Supporters  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  have  all  ex- 
pressed their  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 
this  proposal.  For  these  reasons  I  cm  hope- 
ful that  It  will  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion by  tiie  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  IKie  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  hearing  record  copies  of  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  residents  of  ttis 
Mississippi  Valley  about  the  river,  the  advan- 
tages it  offers,  and  the  pressures  that 
threaten  to  destroy  it. 

The  second  river  I  would  like  to  discuss 
todny  Is  the  Kettle  River.  Also  located  In 
Minnesota,  the  Kettle  Is  essentlallv  a  wild 
river  area  with  only  a  few  scattered  dwellings 
throughout  most  of  its  length. 

Originating  in  Carlton  County,  the  river 
winds  its  way  southward  toward  the  town 
bearing  its  name  where  it  flov.s  some  57  miles 
to  em.pty  into  the  St.  Croix. 

It  Is  a  spectacular  area  v/ith  a  national 
reputation  for  its  excellence  as  a  white  wa- 
ter canoe  river.  Rapids  interspaced  with  long 
trrnquU  pools  offer  a  challenge  to  even  the 
moit  experienced  canoeists,  as  well  as  a 
chance  for  quiet  reaection. 

Deep  gorges,  moraine.-,  glacial  outwa.'^h, 
plains,  kettle  holes  and  caves  Illustrate  the 
glacial  geologj-  of  the  area. 

Deer,  muskrat,  beaver,  herons  and  h.iwks 
are  only  a  f?w  examples  of  the  abundant 


wildlife  that  inhabit  the  valley.  In  the  clear 
waters  of  the  Kettle,  fishing  is  excellent,  es- 
pecially for  walleyes,  sturgeon  and  small 
mouth  bass. 

Prom  Its  headwaters  In  Carlton  County, 
the  Kettle  flows  In  a  generally  north-south 
direction.  For  the  first  six  miles  the  river 
flows  through  an  area  of  glacial  moraines 
where  pools  and  r^ids  are  closely  inter- 
spaced. Heavy  forests  of  aspen  and  birch, 
dotted  with  occasional  stands  of  Nonvay  and 
white  pine,  extend  almost  to  the  water's 
edge,  enclosing  the  river  and  creating  an  in- 
timate and  intensely  natural  setting. 

As  the  river  widens,  the  pools  and  rapids 
become  longer  and  deeper.  Islands  become  a 
d 'minant  feature  cf  landscape,  and  the  main 
rhannel  soon  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish. 
Uelow  the  poiiit  v.  here  the  Moose  River  joins 
the  Kettle,  the  ever- widening  stream  flows 
through  a  valley  of  farmland  and  open 
woodj. 

At  Banning  State  Park  the  Kettle  flows 
through  a  gorge  approximately  130  feet  deep, 
which  forms  the  nationally  celebrated  Hells 
Gate  Rapids.  These  rapids,  approximately  one 
mile  in  length,  consist  of  four  major  drops 
of  about  five  feet  each.  I  should  like  to  have 
inserted  in  the  hearing  record  an  article  by 
Mike  Link,  resident  naturalist  of  the  Kettle 
River  area,  about  the  Hell's  Gate.  As  Mr.  Link 
describes,  this  breathtaking  scene:  "The 
waters  from  the  Kettle  take  their  time  ap- 
proaching the  rapids,  but  once  they  reach 
the  canyon,  they  take  off  on  a  terrific  down- 
hill run  that  seems  to  explode  through  the 
canj'on."  The  enthusiasm  expressed  by  this 
writer  is  fully  justified  for  a  river  that  offers 
rapids  as  exciting  to  the  veteran  canoeist  as 
it  does  to  the  novice. 

Further  downstream  the  river  passes 
through  several  short  rapids  and  pools  of  up 
to  20  feet  in  depth.  It  widens  out  below  this 
point  to  a  series  of  rapids  that  are  of  mod- 
erate difficulty  and  very  popular  with 
canoeists. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Kettle  River  basin 
is  forested.  There  are  some  farms  along  the 
river  and  a  number  of  small  communities. 
From  tha  town  of  Sandstone  some  53  miles 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kettle  at  the  St.  Croix. 
there  are  only  about  five  homes  visible  from 
the  river. 

A  ntimber  of  factors  have  helped  to  main- 
tain the  Kettle  as  a  wild  river.  Past  concen- 
tration of  development  Interest  In  the  St. 
Croix  coupled  with  the  Kettle's  low  lying 
character  and  inaccessibility  have  helped  to 
discourage  large-scale  development.  Public 
lr.nd  ownership  in  the  General  C.  C.  Andrews 
State  Forest.  Banning  State  Park,  the  Sand- 
stone Game  Refuge.  Chengwatan  State  For- 
est and  St.  Croix  State  Park  has  helped  to 
protect  the  primitive  values  of  the  area.  But 
by  far  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  river  has  been  made  by  many 
private  landowners  who  have  traditionally 
bfcn  u:.will!ng  to  sell  to  developers. 

Nevertheless,  conditions  favcrlng  future 
development  of  the  Kettle  are  rapidly  emerg- 
ing. Two-thirds  of  the  land  along  the  Kettle 
is  In  private  ownership.  Taxes  are  escalating. 
and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  e.xpensi\  e 
for  people  to  maintain  undeveloped  prop- 
erty. The  populous  Twin  Cities  and  Twin 
Ports  areas  are  e:verting  increased  pressure 
for  second  home  development,  and  visitor  xise 
In  the  major  State  Parks  along  the  Kettle 
lias  tripled  during  the  past  five  years.  Finally, 
new  public  ownership  of  the  St.  Croix  will 
Inevitably  heighten  development  interest  in 
the  Kettle. 

Like  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  Kettle  River 
has  been  designated  for  study  under  the 
Minnesota  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  The 
State  study  is  now  hearing  completion,  and 
all  indications  are  that  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  will  be  pre- 
pared to  move  ahead  with  a  program  for  the 
Kettle. 


However,  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources faces  many  of  the  same  problems 
with  the  KetUe  as  It  does  with  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  the  case  of  rivers  that  are  of  pur-ly 
State,  rather  than  national  significance,  the 
tools  available  under  the  Minnesota  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  should  be  adequate.  But  a 
wild  river  like  the  Kettle  deserves  at  the  very 
least  a  federal  study  as  envisioned  in  my 
bill. 

Aside  from  the  beauty  and  quality  of  the 
recreational  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
Kettle,  there  is  also  significant  national  in- 
terest already  established  on  this  river  by 
virtue  of  its  status  as  a  major  tributary  of 
the  St.  Croix.  Like  the  Namekagon,  the  other 
principal  river  flowing  Into  the  St.  Crclx,  the 
Kettle  is  unspoiled.  Like  the  Namekagon, 
the  quality  of  the  waters  contributed  by  the 
Kettle  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  St. 
Croix.  Like  tlie  Namekagon,  the  Kettle  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Twin  Ports  of 
Duluth  and  Superior,  and  it  is  easily  accessi- 
ble to  the  1.8  million  residents  of  the  Twin 
Cities  metropolitan  area.  But  unlike  tha 
Namekagon  and  the  St.  Croix,  the  Kettle 
today  exists  without  any  form  of  national 
protection. 

A  study  of  the  features  of  the  Kettle  most 
deserving  of  national  protection  is  clearly 
warranted.  The  fact  that  the  State  study  is 
now  almost  complete  should  not  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  action,  but  rather  as  a  means 
to  espedits  a  federal  evaluation.  Ti^e  work  of 
the  federal  study  team  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  drawing  upon  the  analysis  al- 
ready done  by  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  This  study,  1  would  hope, 
would  focus  primarily  on  what  the  appro- 
priate roles  of  Federal.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment should  be  in  providing  for  an  eiTec- 
ti'.e  preservation  program.  Jf  tiie  studv  £nd- 
Irgs  reveal  tiiat  the  State  of  Minnesota  has 
all  of  the  financlcl  and  management  tools 
required  to  avoid  any  destruction  of  the 
scenic  and  primitive  values  of  the  Kettle,  the 
federal  government's  responsibilities  might 
be  co'-lined  merely  to  recognizing  the  unl.iue 
nature  cf  this  resource.  But  If  the  study  re- 
veals that  federal  back-up  protection  is  re- 
quired to  safeguard  the  Kettle,  then  an  ap- 
propriate State,  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ment management  program  could  be  devised. 
Local  residents,  government  officials,  and 
the  Governor  of  Minnesota  have  communi- 
cated to  me  their  strong  support  for  this  type 
cf  study.  I  should  like  to  have  inserted  in  the 
hearing  record  a  sample  of  the  letters  I  have 
rercned  attesting  to  this  support.  During  the 
hearing  you  will  hear  the  American  Rivers 
Council  endorsement  of  the  proposal. 

One  of  the  argument.s  that  might  be  raised 
by  some  orr.cials  in  Washington  a<:ainst  fed- 
eral .studies  of  the  Kettle  and  e/en  of  the 
Mlssiss  ppi  is  that  since  Minnesota  al.-eady 
has  a  State  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  why  saould 
t^,e  federal  government  become  involved  with 
these  rivers?  The  Minnesota  program  was 
passed  with  two  views  In  mind,  one  of  pro- 
testing thcr,e  rivers  which  arc  strictly  of 
S'-ate  siy-nilicance,  the  other  of  providing 
essential  iiiterim  protection  for  nationally 
significant  riveis  until  they  can  be  consid- 
ered for  inclusion  m  the  Federal  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Should  the  federal  goveri'.ment  adopt  tbe 
view  that  rivers  should  be  precluded  from 
national  consideration  because  the  States 
have  tried  to  provide  some  interim  help,  this 
policy  wculd  undoubtedly  hasten  the  de- 
struciion  of  critical  resources.  If  anything, 
our  policy  sl-.ould  be  the  reverse;  we  should 
encourage  the  States  to  act  whenever 
possible. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  statement  I  quoted 
Mark  Twain,  who  said  of  the  Mississippi : 

"And  it  Is  all  as  tranquil  and  reposeful  as 

a  dreeiniland,  and  lias  nothing  this  worldly 

about  it — nothing  to  hang  a  fret  or  worry 

vipon." 

Unless  Ae  do  a  bit  of  worrying  about  rivers 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr. 
amends  the  Lower  St. 
1972    by    increasing 
from   $7,275,000   to   $. 
protection  of  the  27-n 
of  the  river  that  runs 
Wis.  to  Stilhvatcr,  Mir  i 

This  bill  will  permit 
Service  to  amend  th 
plan  for  the  Lower  St.  (froix  thus  protect 
ing  the  scenic  and  oifstanding  recrea 
tional  values  of  a  river 
the  National  Wild  and 
tern-  almost  2  years  ag 


money  will  finally  provi  ie  sufficient  funds 


to  acquire  limited  fee 
scenic  easements  in 
river   that   runs   from 
County  line  to  Stilhva 
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a  10-year  effort  to  prov  de  porpetual  Fed 
oral  protection  lor  thi|outsla:iding  nat- 
ural resource. 

The  increased  authfciiiation  will  give 
perpetual  Federal  pro^clion  to  tlie  last 
scenic  and  recreationa 
rounded   by  a  major 
Twhi   Citie-:   ar 

away  from  the  St.  Croi  . „_ 

country  is  tlie  14Mi  lailest  metropolitan 
area  In  the  entire  Nati(fi. 

The  total  increase  is 
is  the  only  segment  of 
system  that  is  compos 
vate  lands.  All  other 
National  Wiid  and  Sc 
are  largely  composed 
forest  lands,  Natioi 
lands,  or  other  lands  tl 
ment  already  owns. 

The  increased  auth 
in  the  public  interest 
Wisconsin  and  Minnes^ 
coimtless  people  across 
come  by  droves  to  en.io 
superb  scenic  and  reci 
the  Lower  St.  Croix.  I 
for  these  reasons  that 
1971,  I  introduced  leg! 
this  river.  The  people  v; 
river  want  a  perpetual  _ 
the  Federal  zone.  They 
the  river  stays  as  it  is  to' 
vides  these  assurances. 

The  proposed  mastei  plan  that  was 
circulated  to  the  Wiscoi  sin  and  Minne- 
sota congressional  dek  nations  by  the 
Park  Service  continues  d  ;spite  two  meet- 
ings with  high-ranking  I  ark  Service  per- 
sonnel to  be  a  matter  of  Controversy  and 
concern  because  it  doe:  not  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  t  le  St.  Croix  and 
the  intent  of  the  Congre  ss.  The  plan  the 
Park  Service  has  present  ?d  provides  pro- 
tection only  in  the  uppe  10-mile  section 
of  the  river.  Tlie  lower  1  has  no  Federal 
protection.  Tiiis  plan  is  i  at  acceptable. 

This  river  is  one  of  tie  most  studied 
rivers  in  the  Nation.  Bill|  to  protect  the 
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and  1971.  The  parent  act,  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968,  specifically 
mandated  the  Federal  Government  to 
study  the  lower  St.  Croix  and  determine 
its  suitability  as  a  component  of  the  na- 
tional system. 

Pursuant  to  this  mandate  a  Federal- 
State  study  team  convened  in  Januarv 
1970,  to  evaluate  the  potential  of  the  river 
and  to  draft  management  guidelines. 
The  sUidy  team  concluded  that  the  lower 
St.  Cioix  met  the  criteria  for  inclusion 
in  the  national  system  as  outlined  in 
section  2(a>ii)   of  the  19a8  act. 

Field  hearings  were  conducted  in 
Wisconsin  during  Ortober  1971.  Wash- 
ington hearings  follo-.ved  in  April  1972. 
The  concressional  intent  as*  to  what 
kind  of  protection  is  to  be  afforded  to  the 
27-mile  Federal  sector  of  the  river  is 
clear  and  conri,sc.  Page  102  of  the  hear- 
ini,'  record  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  contains  a  man  that 
.served  as  an  cnvrr^n  guide  that  contained 
the  congrtisio'-ial  irt?nt  and  the  recom- 
mendTtions  of  the  Federal-State  study 
team.  Thir,  study  also  served  as  the  ba^iis 
for  the  cost  estimate  for  adding  the  lower 
St.  Croix  to  the  national  system. 

The  map,  entitled  "conceptual  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  Ijwcr  St.  Croix  Ri\cr"' 
combines  the  recommendations  of  the 
Fcdo'-al-Stale  study  team  as  to  the  be^t 
management  for  the  river  as  well  ns  cor- 
rortly  reflecting  the  views  of  the  Wi<-con- 
sin  and  Minnesota  congressional  delega- 
tions. The  development  plan  calls  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  title  and 
sT'enic  easements  for  all  of  the  land  from 
the  dam  at  Taylor  Falls  to  the  Washing- 
ton County  line.  From  the  Washington 
County  line  to  Stillwater.  Minn.,  a  dis- 
tance of  npproximately  17  mile.".,  the 
development  jilan  clcr.rly  calls  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire  limited 
fee  title  ard  large  amounts  of  scenic 
easement.?.  The  remainder  of  the  river, 
from  Stillwater  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Mississipoi  will  be  managed  jointly 
by  the  two  States. 

Tl^.e  study  report  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  project  would  be  $7,275,000. 
The  Congress  then  proceeded  to  author- 
ize thut  amount  in  the  St.  Croix's  ena- 
bling legi;:lition  realizing  that  this 
amount  would  be  spent  acquiring  title 
and  easement  in  the  upper  10  miles  and 
limited  title  and  scenic  easements  in  the 
lower  17. 

The  preliminary  findings  of  the  study 
team  were  reafTirmed  in  the  Department 
of  Interior  s  final  report  on  the  ri\er  en- 
titled "Scenic  River  Study  of  the  Lov.er 
St,  Croix"  published  in  February  197;}, 
4  months  after  the  river  was  added  to  the 
national  system.  This  report  sets  forth 
the  conceptual  guidelines  for  the  classi- 
fication, development,  and  management 
of  the  river  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Page  93  of  this  report  states  that  in  the 
27-mile  Federal  portion,  5,400  acres  of 
land  will  be  acquired  by  fee  or  easement. 
Within  the  recreational  segment  that 
will  be  protected  by  the  States  cf  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota  an  estimated  2,500 
acres  of  land  should  be  protected  includ- 
ing 2,470  acres  by  easement  and  30  acres 
in  title. 


The  final  report  estimates  the  cost  of 
the  entire  52-mile  project  at  $8,680,000 
$1,405,000  to  be  spent  by  the  States.  The 
report  estimates  that  the  entire  $7,275,- 
000  should  be  spent  on  the  10-mile  Fed- 
eral sector  and  $1,405,000  spent  on  the 
lower  25  miles. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  situation 
where  the  National  Park  Service  has 
circulated  for  discussion  a  master  plan 
that  meets  the  protective  requirements 
for  the  upper  10  miles  but  does  nothing 
to  the  lower  17.  This  is  not  what  the 
Congress  had  in  maid. 

We  are  r>ow  told  that  if  the  river  is 
to  have  its  prim.itive  areas  from  Taylor 
Fr.ils  to  tlie  Washington  County  line  pro- 
tected and  the  outstanding  recreational 
values  in  the  Icwer  17  enhanced  and 
properly  managed,  as  envisioned  by  the 
1968  and  1972  laws,  the  cost  will  be  al- 
most SI. i.OOO. 000. 

In  the  meantime.  $2.5  million  became 
a\ailable  July  i,  1974.  for  the  river  but 
nothing  can  be  done.  The  Congress  has 
not  been  able  to  como  to  some  agreement 
with  the  Interior  Department  concern- 
ing the  scope  and  direction  of  Federal 
activily.  S.  ?022  provides  that  scope  and 
direction.  Someone  made  a  serious  mis- 
take in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  $7,275,000  figure  does  not  rep- 
resent really  a  ceiling  on  Federal  spend- 
ing: rather  it  is  the  figure  that  the  studv 
team  deteiinined  would  be  necessary  to 
fully  protect  the  upper  10  miles  and  ac- 
quire ea.<:ements  and  limited  acquisition 
of  f?e  title  in  the  lower  17.  In  other 
v.'ords,  that  figure  was  to  be  spent  to 
meet  the  mandate  of  the  legislation  and 
the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

S.  3022  corrects  the  estimate  for  the 
cost  of  meeting  the  protection  envisioned 
by  the  Congress  when  this  scenic  and 
recreational  river  was  added  to  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

S.  3022  speaks  to  several  important 
po'nts.  First,  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
dating  back  to  1968  was  for  perpetual 
Federal  preservation  of  the  27-mile  Fed- 
er.U  rone.  Second,  in  the  professional 
opinion  of  the  Park  Service  to  achieve 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  opti- 
mum management  of  the  river  for  its 
scenic  and  recreational  qualities  would 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  ac- 
quire in  fee  most  of  the  land  from  Tay- 
lor Falls  to  the  Washington  Coimty  line 
and  to  acquire  many  scenic  easements 
from  that  h;ie  to  Stillwater  as  described 
by  appendix  D  of  the  proposed  master 
plan.  Third.  t!iat  this  type  of  protec- 
tion will  cost  approximately  $19  million. 
And  finally,  the  area  is  threatened  with 
development  and  only  swift  congres- 
sional action  can  avoid  i>ernianent  deg- 
radation. 

This  legislation  that  now  goes  to  the 
House  meets  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
and  keeps  the  promises  made  in  1972. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendmcjit  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  v.as  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 


October  3,  197 J^ 
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S.  3022 


An  Act  to  amend  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (82  Stat.  906),  as  amended,  to  des- 
ignate segments  of  certain  rivers  for  pos- 
sible Inclusion  In  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system;  to  amend  the  Lower 
Saint  Croix  River  Act  of  1972    (86   Stat. 
1174),  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906) ,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  6  after 
paragraph  (27)  Insert  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(28)  Au  Sable,  Michigan:  The  segment 
downstream  from  Foot  ram  to  Oscoda  and 
upstream  from  Loud  Reservoir  to  Its  source, 
Including  Its  principal  tributaiies  and  ex- 
cluding Mlo  and  Bamfield  Reservoirs. 

"(29)  Manistee.  Michigan:  The  entire  river 
from  Its  source  to  Manistee  Lake,  including 
Its  principal  tributaries  and  excluding  Tippy 
and  Hodenpyl  Reservoirs. 

"(30)  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin:  The  segment 
from  Prairie  du  Sac  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

"(31)  West  Fork  of  the  Slpsey  Fork.  Ala- 
bama: The  segment,  Including  Its  tribu- 
taries, from  the  Impoundment  formed  by  the 
Lewis  M.  Smith  Dam  upstream  to  its  source 
In  the  William  B.  Bankhead  National  Forest. 
"(32)  Cahaba.  Alabama:  The  segment  from 
Its  Junction  with  United  States  Highway  31 
south  of  Birmingham  downstream  to  Us 
junction  with  United  States  Highway  80  west 
of  Selma, 

"(33)  Kettle,  Minnesota:  The  entire  seg- 
ment within  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

"(34)  Upper  Mississippi,  Minnesota:  The 
segment  from  its  source  at  the  outlet  of  Itasca 
Lake  to  its  junction  with  the  northwestern 
boundary  of  the  city  of  Anoka. 

"(35)  American,  California:  The  North 
Pork  from  Mountain  Meadow  Lake  to  the 
Auburn  Reservoir  and  the  lower  7.5  miles  of 
the  North  Fork. 

"(36)  Tuolumne,  California:  The  main 
river  from  its  source  on  Mount  Dana  and 
Mount  Lyell  in  Yosemite  National  Park  to 
Don  Pedro  Reservoir. 

"(37)  Illinois,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma: 
The  entire  river  from  Tenklller  Ferry  Res- 
ervoir ujjstream  to  its  source,  including  the 
Flint  and  Barren  Fork  Creeks  and  excluding 
Lake  Frances. 

"(39)  South  Fork  Owjhee,  Oregon:  The 
main  stem  from  the  Oregon -Idaho  border 
downstream  to  the  Owyhee  Reservoir. 

"(40)  John  Day.  Oregon:  The  main  stem 
from  Service  Creek  Bridge  (at  river  mile 
157)  downstream  one  himdred  and  forty- 
seven  miles  to  Tuniwater  Falls  (at  river 
n-.ile  10) . 

"(41)  Colorado,  Colorado  and  Utah:  The 
segment  from  its  confluence  with  the  Do- 
lores River,  Utah,  upstream  to  a  point  19.5 
miles  from  the  Utah-Colorado  border  in 
Colorado. 

"(42^  Gunnison.  Colorado:  Tlie  segment 
from  the  upstream  (southern)  box.ndary  of 
Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National 
Monument  to  its  confluence  with  the  North 
Fork. 

"(431  Los  Pinos.  Colorado:  Tlie  segment 
from  its  soiirce,  including  the  tributaries 
and  headwaters  within  the  San  Juan  Prim- 
itive Area,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Gra:;ite  Peak  Ranch. 

"i44t  Big  Thompson.  Colorado:  The  seg- 
n.eiu  from  its  source  to  the  boundary  of 
E-jcky  Mountain  National   Park. 

"^45)  Green,  Colorado:  The  entire  segment 
v.ithin  the  State  of  Colorado. 

"1461  Conejos,  Coloracio:  The  three  forks 
from  their  sources  to  their  confluence, 
thence  the  Conejos  to  Its  first  Junction  with 
State  Highway  17.  excluding  Platoro  Reser- 
voir. 


"(47)  Elk,  Colorado:  The  segment  from 
its  source  to  Clark. 

"(48)  Cache  la  Poudre,  Colorado:  Both 
forks  from  their  sources  to  their  confluence, 
thence  to  Cache  la  Poudre  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Roosevelt  National  Forest. 

"(49)  Pledra.  Colorado:  The  Middle  Fork 
and  East  Fork  from  their  sources  to  their 
confluence,  thence  the  Piedra  to  its  Junc- 
tion with  Colorado  Highway  160.  including 
the  tributaries  and  headwaters  on  national 
forest  lands. 

"(50)  Encampment.  Colorado:  The  Main 
Fork  and  West  Fork  to  their  confluence, 
thence  the  Encampment  to  the  Colorado- 
Wyoming  border.  Including  the  tributaries 
and  headwaters. 

"(51)  Yampa,  Colorado:  The  segment  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument. 

"(52)  Dolores,  Colorado:  The  segment 
from  the  west  boundary,  section  2,  township 
38.  north,  range  16  west,  NMPM,  below  the 
proposed  McPhee  Dam,  downstream  to  the 
Colorado-Utah  border,  excluding  the  seg- 
ment from  one  mile  above  Highway  90  to 
the  confluence  of  the  San  Miguel  River;  the 
segment  of  the  main  stem  from  Rico  up- 
stream to  Its  source,  including  its  headwa- 
ters; and  the  West  Dolores  from  its  source, 
inrUiding  its  headwaters,  downstream  to  its 
confluence   with   the  main  stem.". 

(b)  In  subsection  (a)   of  section  4 — 

(1)  in  the  third  sentence  strike  "1978." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1978;  with  respect 
to  all  rivers  named  in  subparagraphs  5(a) 
(28)  through  (51)  of  this  Act  no  later  than 
October  2,  1979;  and  with  respect  to  the  river 
i.amed  in  subparagraph  5(a)  (52)  of  this 
Act  no  later  than  October  2,  1975.";  and 

(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence:  (A)  between 
"rivers."  and  "with"  insert  "i".  and  (B) 
strike  "system."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"sjstem,  and  (ii)  which  possess  the  great- 
est proportion  of  private  land  within  their 
areas.". 

(c)  In  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 7  strike  the  final  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing word  "and"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
a  colon  and  the  following  proviso:  "Provided, 
Til  at  if  any  Act  designating  any  river  or 
rivers  for  potential  addition  to  the  national 
wild  and  scenic  rivers  system  provides  a 
period  for  the  study  or  studies  which  exceeds 
such  three  complete  fiscal  year  period  the 
period  provided  for  in  such  Act  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  three  complete  fiscal  year 
period  in  the  provisions  of  this  clause  (i); 
and". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  the 
Lower  Saint  Croix  River  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat. 
1174)  is  amended  by  deleting  "$7,275,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$19,000,000". 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Pavers  Act  i82  Stat.  906) .  as  amended,  to 
designate  segments  of  certain  rivers  for 
possible  inclusion  in  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system;  to  amend  the 
Lov.er  Saint  Croix  River  Act  of  1972  (86 
Stat.  1174),  and  for  other  pui-poses." 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con-sent  that  the  time 
consumed  in  debate  on  S.  3C22  be  charged 
jointly  against  the  time  allocated  to  the 
two-leaders  under  the  standing  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr,  McClure)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  out  of  the  order  that  was  entered 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  without  prej- 
udice to  the  first  Senator  under  the  list 
of  orders. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  reecinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
reserving  time  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  be  transferred 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  .  and  that  he  may  proceed  at 
this  time  without  prejudice  to  the  other 
Senators  who  have  special  orders  for 
recognition  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETROLEUM  PRICES  AND  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been  in- 
terested for  some  time  in  doing  something 
about  the  problem  of  inflttion  and  the 
other  problems  of  our  economy.  As  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair  (Mr.  Htm- 
DLESTON)  knows.  I  joined  with  him  and 
others  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 363,  calling  for  a  domestic  summit 
conference  on  the  economy,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  very  gratified  with 
its  progress.  It  certainly  has  shown,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  working  at  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation,  the  problem  of  a  possi- 
ble recession,  and  the  various  aspects  of 
our  economy. 

First,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  just 
how  drastic  inflation  can  be.  A  vivid  ex- 
ample is  that  a  person  making  $20,000  at 
age  30.  with  an  inflation  rate  of  12.5 
percent  during  his  productive  years  until 
age  65.  would  have  to  make  over  $1  mil- 
lion per  year  at  retirement  to  enjoy  the 
same  standard  of  living  that  he  enjoyed 
when  30.  This  is  intolerable  and  totally 
unacceptable. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  in- 
flation can  be  reduced  through  price  con- 
trols or  price  rollbacks;  and  there  are 
those  currently,  today,  who  are  advocat- 
ing price  rollbacks  on  oil,  and  presum- 
ably would  like  to  see  the  low  controlled 
price  on  natural  gas  remain  where  it  is, 
rather  than  be  deregulated. 

Let  us  look  at  just  what  has  happened 
in  the  pivst.  Between  the  years  1951  and 
1971,  because  of  Government  controls 
and  Government  programs,  real  elec- 
tricity prices  fell  43  percent,  refined 
petroleum  prices  were  down  17  percent, 
and  coal  prices  dropped  15  percent. 
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recall  that  the 


Mr.  President.   I  can „„ 

mice  of  crude  oil  in  19J7  was  $3.09  per 
barrel,  and  then  went  d  iwn  and  did  not 
return  to  $3.09  until  196 ».  at  which  time 
cor.gress  saw  fit  to  dec  ease  the  deple- 
tion allowance  from  2'f5  percent  to  22 
percent,  which  had  the  Jffect  of  reducing 
the  price  of  crude  oil  17*ents  a  barrel. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  tl4se  lower  energy 
prices  duiing  the  20-yeJr  period  ending 
lu  1971,  domestic  demand  soared,  and  the 
domestic  supplies  of  cncf^y  did  not  keep 
pace.  I 

Foreign  oil,  at  first  (  heap,  as  people 
were  sayinp,  'Let  us  ira  >ort  more  cheap 
foreign  oil."  but  their  brcif.n  oil  later 
terame  very  expensive,  ,s  it  is  todav  set 
by  a  cartel  of  a  numi  !r  of  exporting 
countries  called  OPEC,  nd  liave  a  very 
high  price  which  is  ban'-  lupting  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

IJiis  foreign  oil  has  r«  placed  nnich  of 
the  American  oil  and  g:f  that  was  being 
iJroduced  tlien.  The  in<  eased  domestic 
demand  and  the  derreasi  d  domestic  sup- 
ply of  oil  and  gn.s  resultii  g  from  Govern- 
ment programs  and  G  vernment  con- 
trol, brouglit  aljouu  ?nea  cr  shortages  of 
domestic  energy  of  oil  and  gas.  and 
brouirht  about  greater  mporta  of  the 
very  high-piiccd  crude  oil  and  otlicr 
products,  causing  inflatiq  1. 

I  nm  not  saying  this  hf  ;  caused  all  the 
inflation,  by  any  means;  t  certai:i!v  ins 
not.  But  it  caused  inflatftn  because  it  i.s 
a  classical  example  of  t*  manv  dollars 
cha.^ing  too  few  goods.loi  having  tlie 
oupply-demand  ef4uation|but  of  balance 
So.  yes.  these  cc;:Lioll«  p.;;.,.  durir- 
tins  period  did  cause  iiflation.  It  de- 
c;ea.^ed  the  supply  and  if  increased  the 
deiii.^nd  Go  thii  is  v,hat|vvoi:ld  hapj-on 
today  if  the  prices  were  illled  ba  ;:.  and 
13  what  is  happening  todaf  because  of  the 
controlled  price;  cf  nalufal  g;.;;  end  llie 


controlled  prices  of  crud^cil 

Ail  ri.^lit.  V/hat  is  infiAion  also  doing 
to  the  supply  side  of  tli^ccin  so  far  as 
increased  energy  is  conceded  so  liiat  we 
will  be  less  reliant  on  imilrteU  enei"v_ 
oil  and  gas  principaL'y?     | 

Mr.  Jolin  Winger  of  th  >  Ciiase  M;  n- 
hattan  Bai.k  has  been  stimacing  ail 
along,  and  continues  to  stimatc  that 
the  rcQuircments  of  capi  al  vorldwide 
for  the  peiiod  1970  to  19  to  amuuiit  to 
$1.2tiillion. 

If  the^e  is  10  percent  it  nation,  then 
this  fi.tiure  goes  up  to  $2.1  Irillion.  and  if 
there  is  15  percent  infiat  on.  then  this 
becomes  $3.1  trillion.  So  t  le  co.st  of  en- 
ergy sufficiency  because  0  inflation  in- 
creases tremendously.         j 

The  domestic  supply  of;  -neruy  is  cer- 
tainly the  hfeblood  of  our  economy.  En- 
ergy is  tlie  great  multiplie  •  of  our  gross 
national  product  of  mani  factuied  and 
asricuU.ural  produc  Is.  Ove  :  a  L^L■riod  of 
years,  the  increase  in  em  -gv  h;Ks  been 
about  3.1  percent  per  year.  The  increase 
1  i  f;ross  national  product  h  is  been  about 
1.1  percent  per  year.  Thci  ;  has  been  a 
c^ose  relationship 

Tuere  is  also  a  clcse  rel  tion^hip  bc- 
'-ween  gross  national  prod  ict  and  em- 
pl'iyment.  tmd  there  nre  t!  ose  who  are 
raying.  -Let  lis  just  have  :  ,  fiat  energy 
supply.' 

Well.  fiii,t  I  wani  to  .say  i  lat  is  a  mi.';- 
'i'mu.  statement  becau.se  our  supplies 


of  energy  continue  to  decline  even  though 
the  drilling  acUvity  for  oil  and  gas  has 
increased  rather  sharply,  although  far 
behind  what  it  used  to  be  during  the 
sixties. 

So.  first,  we  need  to  do  mote  drilling, 
V e  need  to  bring  on  more  coal,  ve  need 
to  have  more  research  and  more  effort 
for  alternate  fuels  in  order  to  just  stay 
where  we  are  so  that  we  do  not  decrease 
our  sujiplies  of  domestic  energy.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  running  to  stand  still  as  far  as 
energy  supplies  are  concerned  because  it 
is  a  finite  commodity,  and  each  producing 
oil  well  and  gas  well  declines  continually 
through  its  life. 

Second,  what  will  happen  if  we  main- 
tain just  a  flat  supply  of  energy,  not  in- 
creasing it?  Our  cmoloyment  would  stay 
Hat.  But  what  would  happen  to  the  mi- 
emplo.vment  side?  The  figures  show  that 
by  IP85  the  unemployment  would  be  23 
l)erccnt.  a  staggering  figure  and.  again, 
totally  unacceptable. 

This  would  rise  because  of  the  rising 
labor  force  that  we  would  have  at  tiiaL 
lime  in  1985. 

Tlie  woibt  thing  th  it  coiild  happen  to 
us,  I  believe,  from  an  energy  point  of 
viev.-  would  be  if  the  Arab  countries  de- 
cided at  so.iie  point  in  th-  future  to  lower 
ihcir  price,  undercutting  our  price,  and 
undercutting  a  free  market  i)rice  if  we 
hod  one  a:  that  time.  There  would  be  a 
hue  and  cry  in  this  body,  and  from 
others,  w  anting  to  meet  that  lower  price 
which,  of  (ourse.  would  decrease  sup- 
plies. 

Bat  juit  to  give  an  Idea  of  what  their 
co.st  pi;;ture  is  in  some  cf  i^v.?  Arab  coun- 
t'ics.  and  in  one  in  paiticular.  Saudi 
Arabia,  om.iared  to  ours.  I  will  eive  lust 
.'  few  fieure...  Mr.  President,  that  I  think 
show  the  point  veiv  clearly. 

Naturally,  our  pry  scale  i^  much 
hi_^her  thon  that  of  Saudi  AiTbia.  But 
besides  tliat  there  are  other  very  olivioas 
differences  in  our  ability  to  i>ioduce  o;l 
and  gas  at  the  same  price. 

The  average  size  well  of  Aramco  in 
Saudi  Arabia— which,  incidentally,  pro- 
duces about  9  million  barrels  a  dav.  about 
the    ou'pul    of    th-^'    United    States— is 
11.000.  over  11.000.  barrels  per  day.  The 
average  well  in  the  United  Stales  is  18  3 
barrels  pci-  dr>y.  So  it    is  very  ob-.ious 
tiiat  a  rollback  in  prices  or  an  under- 
cutting of  our  price  structure  subsidizes 
the  high  prices  cf  imported  cil.  It  under- 
mines   the    domestic    eJorts    for    seli- 
sufficio'icy.  It  guarantees  a  dependency 
upon  the  Arab  nation.^,  and  olncr  na- 
tions of  the  world,  that  are  exporting  oil 
to  us.  and  it  jeopardizes  our  future,  n 
jeopardizes  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
national  .security.  So  I  say  the  fir.^t  order 
of  business  fcr  i;s  in  our  econoniy  i^  to 
know  tl:at  we  are  gouig  10  have  ^n  the 
fill  lire  a  reliable  supply  of  domestic  en- 
ergy. We  must,  in  Congress,  develop  a 
full  commitment  behind  a  free  mavlce; 
pri"e  to  maximize  our  efforts  for  energy 
.-Mm.MeiKy.  to  know  thut  the  price  is  go- 
mg  to  be  fair:  that  with  a  given  suuply  • 
demand  .situation  a  price  will  e>;ist  il-.at 
will  do  several  things:  that  will  increase 
I  he  .supplies  of  oil.  gas,  and  coal,  n.s  our 
known  .souices  of  energy,  and  bring  on 
very  importantly,  the  alternate  soi.rce.-. 
of  energy  that  are  in  the  dnolopm-n 
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stage,  gasificction  of  coal,  liquefaction 
of  coal,  oil  from  shale,  and  so  on 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  our 
first  order  of  business  in  addressing  the 
problems  of  the  economy  is  to  know  that 
we  have  the  energy  to  keep  the  wheels 
ot  industry  going,  to  keep  the  source  of 
jobs  going  and  expanding,  and  to  know 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  rising  GNP— 
cross  national  product— and  a  rising  em- 
plovment  available. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  strengthen 
cur  economy  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  have  a  free  market  for  oil.  nat- 
ural gas.  and  all  sources  of  energy. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  MrCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
t.^nator  from.  Oklahoma  yield' 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
:,'Uished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
m.vid  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
the  statement  he  has  made  about  the 
necessity  of  eoonomic  health  in  this 
country. 

I  had  a  conversation  ju.^t  the  other  day 
with  someone  who  was  asking  how  in 
thrs  period  of  infiaMon  can  we  justify  a 
deregulation  of  natural  gas.  and  I  think 
ine  answer  is  very  simple:  If  consumers 
ot  this  Nation  are  going  to  have  enough 
natur-.l  g.is  in  the  pipeline  to  heat  their 
honv.s.  that  there  is  soing  to  have  Lo  be 
^n  mcreascd  supply,  and  in  order  to  get 
ti^ar  inci eased  .supply  into  the  consumers' 
homes  of  the  Northeast,  in  particular 
there  iiave  to  be  some  changes  in  the 
pricng  stmcti're. 

T/ie  only  alternative  for  them  is  an 
.ncr.-ised  supply  at  mucli  higher  cost  is 
that  not  covrect? 

-Mr.  BARTF.ETT.  Yes,  that  is  certainly 
'  ojr?',t,  and  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished r.enator  that  he  raises  a  \ery 
iime'v  point  that  some  of  the  .sources 
that  incre.'.-^c  prices  are  unreliable,  I 
know  the  Senator  is  aware  that  Algeria 
was  wanti.^.g  to  .-ell  liquefied  gas  that 
would  be  liquefied  and  shipped  to  the 
east  coast,  but  now  their  interests  are 
not  m  .selling  it  to  the  United  States  but 
in  selling  it  to  Europe. 

Al  o.  they  advised  this  Senator  and 
two  crher  Senators  who  were  visiting 
Algeria 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pcie.  Tne  t.:nc  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
iiom,^  has  expired.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
i'eco"ni7f^d. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr,  President  I  vield 
to  rha  Senator  fiom  Ol:!iiioma 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  The  three  Senators 
were  advised  at  that  time  ihat  ihe  Ai- 
terians  would  not  ship  gas  for  liquefac- 
t:Ji:.  li'iuefied  natural  gas,  to  this  coun- 
try if  there  was  an  embargo. 

Tiie  price  from  Canada  has  i-e-ciiflv 
oc3n  raised. 

The  only  readily  available,  least  ex- 
peuiive  but  most  reliable,  source  ol  gc.i  is 
domestic  mM.urrl  f;as  and  it  also,  of 
touise,  does  not  provide  anv  problem 
with   balance  ol   iiayments. 

Ku!.  tiic:e  is  one  other  point  that  the 
dist'nguishcd  Senator  raised  and  I  weald 
like  to  comment  on  ii  veiy  briefly,  Tliat 
is.  il:e.e  is  a  possible  coal  strike  sched- 
uled tor  November  12;  there  is  a  possible 
Ciie>  n(  v.ilcV^it  r.-faieiT  strike?  to  ir.ke 
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place  In  Januarj":  there  is  an  assurance 
from  the  FPC  that  the  Interruptions  of 
natural  gas  deliveries  will  be  81  percent 
more  than  last  year  this  winter. 
\  Also,  I  understand  the  weatherman  is 
s^ing  that  we  may  have  a  verj-  cold 
winter. 

So  I  think  that  for  many  people — in 
their  homes,  hospitals,  schools,  and  away 
from  their  jobs  that  they  are  not  at- 
tending because  of  the  interruption  of 
gas — it  is  going  to  be  a  cold  winter. 

Certainly,  the  time  is  ripe  right  now 
to  deregulate  natural  gas  and  move  for- 
ward a  free  market  price  on  natural 
gas. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  Imow  statistics  get 
very  boring  and  sometimes  we  use  too 
many  figiires  in  di-scussions.  but  I  think  it 
is  useful  to  make  some  comparison  here 
so  people  understand  what  they  are  con- 
fronted with,  what  kinds  of  choices  they 
have  to  make. 

Tlie  average  price  of  natural  ges  in  the 
interstate  pipelines  has  been  quite  low 
and  it  has  been  regulated  since  1954. 
Their  price  has  been  in  the  range  of 
what  figure,  if  the  Senator  from.  Okla- 
homa can  tell  us? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Well,  the  price  in 
Oklahoma,  the  aveiT.gc  price  tmtil  very 
recently,  was  about  23  cents,  but  just  a 
couple  of  years  ago  it  was  around  15 
cents. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  even  today,  the 
average  interstate  gas  pipeline  that  sup- 
plies the  great  majority  of  the  consumers 
of  natural  gas.  the  home  heating  and 
water  heating  that  is  done  in  the  aver- 
age residence,  supplies  through  natural 
gas  pipelines  under  regulated  rates 
around  26  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  And  the  result  has 
been,  as  we  had  the  environmental  con- 
trols placed  upon  the  use  of  alternative 
fuels,  that  a  great  many  industries  that 
could  get  natural  gas  in  their  areas  with- 
out going  through  an  interstate  pipeline 
bought  it  in  intra-State  sales  that  are  not 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  those  places  have  over  the  last 
couple  or  3  years  moved  up  to  average 
better  than  double  that  which  is  in  the 
interstate  pipeline,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLURE,  So  if  we  see  a  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas  in  the  interstate  pipe- 
lines, we  will  see  perhaps  a  doubling  of 
those  pipeline  prices  and  that  has  a  very 
serious  effect  on  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation. 

But  the  alternative  will  be  something 
that  is  far  worse,  either  they  will  not 
have  supplies  or  they  will  begin  to  depend 
more  and  more  upon  the  liquefied  na- 
tural gas  that  comes  in  from  Algeria  or 
other  places,  and  the  average  prices, 
compared  to  26  cents  now,  will  be  $1.30 
to  $1.60  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
in  the  pipeline. 

Another  alternative  that  has  been  held 
out  is  producing  synthetic  gas  from  liq- 
uefaction of  coal.  The  latest  estimates, 
assuming  we  could  get  any  very  great 
quantity  of  that,  will  range  now  as  high 
as  $4  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

So  the  range  we  might  expect  to  in- 
crease to  the  average  consumer  of  nat- 


ural gas  will  not  nui  from  26  cents  to  40 
cents,  but  the  increase  will  run  26  cents 
up  to  as  high  as  $4. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  alter- 
natives and  not  necessarily  just  the  de- 
sirable options  that  we  would  like  to 
iiave.  I  think  we  have  to  look  back  to  the 
fact  that  for  all  the  periods  since  1954 
this  has  been  building,  just  as  other  in- 
flationary pressures  in  our  society  have 
been  building,  as  a  result  of  actions  or 
inactions  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, It  is  time  for  as  to  recognize  that, 

Mr.  V/ILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  McCLURE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mv.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  talcing  this  time  to  talk  about  the 
economic  problems  confronting  the  coun- 
try, to  talk  about  our  energy  sources  and 
tlie  adequacy  of  our  supply  of  energ;-. 

We  are  privileged  to  sen-e  together  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  la.«t 
week  the  committee  had  hearings  witli 
regard  to  the  problems  of  the  business 
community,  including  the  housing  in- 
dustry, and  we  had  the  national  presi- 
dent of  a  contractors'  organization  testi- 
ly. He  was  asked  what  the  primary  basis 
vTis  fcr  the  crisis  confronting  the  busi- 
ness community,  the  primaiy  causes  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  contractors 
nationwide. 

He  emphasized  the  actions  of  Congress 
■n  connection  with  the  environment,  the 
En',  ironmental  Protection  Agency,  its 
regulations,  the  Ir.w  as  made  by  Congress 
permitting  upon  the  Environmental  Pro- 
lecticn  Agency  to  issue  regulations,  and 
that  actually  the  Government  was  haras- 
sing bu.siness.  He  talked  about  occupa- 
tional safety,  the  Health  and  Safety  Act. 
OSKA.  he  also  talked  about  fiar  employ- 
ment policies. 

Now  I  believe  the  gentleman  intended 
to  speak  favorably  of  a  clean  environ- 
ment and  he  was  in  favor  of  health  and 
safety,  he  was  in  favor  of  fair  employ- 
ment, but  he  seemed  to  think  that  the 
laws  we  had  enacted  pretty  much  put 
business  in  a  straitjacket  and  they  could 
not  operate  in  a  businesslike  and  profit- 
able manner,  they  could  not  expand  to 
do  things  they  wanted  to  because  of  the 
severity  of  some  of  these  actions. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  something  that 
we  ought  to  think  about  and  we  ought  to 
review  some  of  these  laws  that  Congress 
passed  that  are  handicapping  the  free 
enterprise  system  that  we  all  believe  in 
so  much. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCLURE,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  contribution  be- 
cause I  think  he  has  touched  on  some 
points  that  have  to  be  kept  in  mind  as 
we  look  at  the  question  of  inflation  and 
how  we  deal  with  it. 

Let  us  not  forget  to  look  at  the  action 
or  inaction  of  Congress  because  Con- 
gress, in  my  judgment,  bears  a  major 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted today.  ^ ^^^ 

The  examples  the  Senator  frOm  Vir- 
ginia recites  are  only  several  of  the  very 
many  that  can  be  pointed  to. 

Yesterday,  at  some  length,  I  pointed 


out  the  attempt  by  some  in  our  coimtry 
to  find  some  scapegoat  somewhere 
rather  than  confess  that  we  bear  some  of 
the  responsibility  here.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  made  some  reference  to  the 
need  for  secure  energy  supplies.  Yester- 
day I  pointed  out  that  some  people  were 
now  saying  that  somebody  else  is  respon- 
sible for  our  inflation.  It  must  be  the 
Arabs,  it  must  be  the  OPEC  nations,  or 
it  must  be  someone  else's  increased  en- 
ergy supplies  which  has  created  the 
inf  ation. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  On  that 
point,  if  the  Senator  will  yield,  we  have 
talked  afcnut  this  foreign  aid  bill.  I  know- 
that  Senators  are  split  all  kinds  of  ways 
with  regard  to  foreign  aid.  but  I  do  not 
sc?  l.ow  we  can  a.oid  inflation  when  we 
have  our  budget  out  of  balance  and 
v.hen  we  iive  away  more  than  $200  bil- 
lion to  the  nations  all  aroimd  the  world, 
as  v,e  :j:-.ve  done  since  World  War  II, 

I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
tcrminolcfgy  that  was  used  by  H.  R. 
Gross  over  in  the  other  body,  the  foreign 
giveawpy  program, 

I  spoke  briefly  yesterday  and  suggested 
somewhat  in  jest — but  it  would  not  be  en- 
tiiely  mifair — that  we  have  cast  our 
bread  upon  the  waters.  Wo  ha\e  tried  to 
help  other  nations.  Maybe  we  ought  to 
ha'>'e  some  aid  in  reverse  now.  The  otiier 
uaiions  see  our  economic  conditions. 
Willi  some  of  them  being  in  a  better 
condition  than  we  are.  if  they  are  not 
.t;oinB  to  return  the  aid  we  have  provided 
for  a  generation  they  can  refrain  from 
asking  us  to  assist  them  further.  It  .seems 
lo  me  that  we  have  to  learn  to  say  no  to 
broad-bnish  giveaway  programs  and  to 
vote  against  a  lot  of  these  big  spending 
programs  tnat  come  before  Congress. 

When  I  was  in  the  House  I  took  polls 
of  constituents,  and  they  are  whole- 
heartedly opposed  to  a  continuation  of 
aid  to  almost  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  If  some  coimtry  has  a  severe 
drought,  if  somehow*  they  have  a  special 
hunger  problem,  it  is  a  humanitarian  act 
for  us  to  try  to  help  them.  But  if  we 
spread  the  assets  that  we  have  all  over 
the  world.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  keep 
from  bankrupting  the  Nation.  I  believe 
it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  McCLURE,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia, 

I  would  point  out  that  there  are  some 
of  om'  friends  overseas  who,  over  the  past 
several  years,  have  been  pointing  to  the 
mismanagement  of  our  economy  as  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  inflation. 

I  recall,  I  think  it  was  about  7  years 
ago,  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  of 
France  was  very  bitterly  opposed  to  what 
was  happening  in  the  buildup  of  Euro- 
dollars in  Europe  as  a  result  of  the 
chronic  imbalance  of  payments  in  the 
United  States,  largely  linked  with  foreign 
policy,  in  which  they  had  built  up  a  tre- 
mendous dollar  overhang  in  the  Euro- 
pean market. 

Their  comment  at  that  time  was.  in 
effect,  what  we  were  doing  was  export- 
ing the  inflation  that  we  had  created  at 
home,  and  that  the  European  nations 
were  being  forced  to  accept  an  inflation 
which  we  created  simply  because  we  sent 
those  excess  dollars  overseas  where  they 
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look  at  today's  world  si  uation.  that  you 
f.nd  a  worldwide  inflati  n  about  15  per- 
cent a  year.  The  Unit*  d  States  suffers 
!3ut  does  not  suffer  as  nfiich.  Bet  ause  we 
are  such  a  dominant  fac 
economy,  we  have  been 
oi.u-  policies  upon  them 


;s  instead  of  our 

equences  of  our 

exporting  It  to 

liars.  They  blt- 

renlly.  as  you 


1  or  in  the  world  s 
able  to  impose 
in  a  variety  of 


manners.  In  foreign  aic  v.e  have  taken 
the  excess  dollars  crea  ed  in  oid  own 
economy,  put  them  liitolheirs.  and  then 
created  the  inflation  w  hrn  we  then  crit- 
icize them  for  having  crfcitpd.  Th^v  ju.s- 
tiflably  resent  it.  i 

Today,  we  are  ti->ing^  to  say  that  it  Is 
not  our  fault  that  we  ha  -e  inflation:  it  is 
oomebody  else's.  It  must  ..»e  the  oil  prices. 
I  pointed  out  yesterc  ly  that  even  in 
Japan  where  they  dep«  ^.ded  r,o  heavilv 
upon  Imported  energy,  t  le  inflation  rate 
that  they  suffer,  in  exce  .s  of  our  own.  is 
only  4  percent  caused  b;  the  increase  in 
energy  costs.  In  our  ov,  \  economy  it  i.s 
less  than  1  percent  of  t  e  inflation  that 
is  the  result  of  t!ie  i;  creased  energy 
CO.  ts.  I 

We  are  constantly  toilg  to  find  .some- 
one else  to  blame  for  tile  iL's  which  we 
have  created  in  our  ow  njeconomy. 

Someone  suggested  rtcently.  as  my 
good  friend  in  the  other  1;  3dy,  Mr.  Ud.=\ll, 
used  to  say,  .some  ver>-  vitty  and  wise 
man  suggested,  perhaps,  he  real  leason 
the  world  is  in  the  pro  ilem  it  is  in  is 
because  we  have  been  s  ending  our  ex- 
perts all  over  the  world  t  >  tell  them  how 
to  run  their  econom.y  and  they  have  been 
ruiuiing  it  like  we  have  bi  en  nmning  our 
owTi.  No  w  onder  they  an  in  trouble,  be- 
caase  we  are  in  trouble.  V  e  are  in  trouble 
because  we  have  adopteJ  bad  monetary 
policies  here. 

We  have  siigfjcstcd  ^  ;o  our  friends 
around  the  world  that  hey  adopt  bad 
monetary  policies,  and  t  ley  have  taken 
our  advice.  Now  the  re.si  It  is  worldv.ide 
inflation  that  threatens    o  engulf  us. 

Instead  of  tr:.-ing  to  find  the  basic 
causes  and  correcting  th  j  baric  causes, 
we  seek  to  find  someom  else  to  blame 
so  we  do  not  have  to  shot  Ider  the  blame 
or  correct  the  abuses  whi  'h  v.  e  ha\e  in- 
flicted upon  oiu'  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  it  i.s8iigh  time  that 
the  people  of  the  United  ^ates  .s;jeak,  as 
I  think  they  are  spcaki; 
clearly  to  those  of  us 
'uven  the  respouoibility 
tional  policy. 

They  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  on 
November  5  by  their  vAes.  They  bet 
ter  vote  for  people  who  lave  an  under 
standing  of  economic  ani    fiscal  respon- 
sibility, domestically  and  titernationallv. 
I  have  the  confidence  tha  they  will. 

The     PRESIDING     Cf'FICEa      (Mr. 
Hakry  p.  Byrd.  Jr.)  Un^r  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from 
OKuized  for  not  to  e.xceei 


loudly  and 
Iho  have  been 
pr  making  na- 


N'OMINATION    OF    NEL  >ON    P.OCKE- 
FELLER  TO  BE  VICE    PRESIDENT 


Virginia  is  rec- 
15  muiutes. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCO 
dent,  I  take  this  time 


T.  Mr.  Presi- 
discuss  the 


nomination  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  be 
Vice  President.  I  understand  from  the 
report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  (Mr.  Can- 
non • ,  that  we  will  be  voting  on  this  some- 
time after  recess,  probably  in  November. 

Mr.  President,  immediately  after  the 
President  stated  his  intention  to  nom- 
inate former  Governor  Rockefeller  for 
the  office  of  Vice  President,  constituents 
.started  calhng  our  office  indicatlnc  their 
disapproval. 

Within  a  few  days,  we  were  rweiving 
m.iil  almost  wholly  in  opposition.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  this  initial  response  by 
telephone  and  letter  mi^ht  be  acneraled: 
that  it  might  represent  tlie  thinking  of 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  people  of 
Virginia. 

To  re.-M)lve  this  question,  I  sohcited  the 
\iews  of  constituents  in  a  newsletter 
mailed  about  10  days  aso.  It  seemed  the 
best  way  to  obtain  a  fair  sampling  of  the 
tliinking  of  Virginia  citizens. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  nomination 
i.'.  different  from  a  person  nominated  to 
serve  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  or  even 
the  more  studied  nominations  to  fill 
vacancies  in  other  executive  or  judicial 
posts.  Under  the  2.5th  amendment,  in  this 
instance  we  act  for  the  people  of  the 
countjy  in  electing  a  Vice  Pie?ident. 

Our  newsletter,  of  couise,  goes  to  all 
parts  of  Virginia, 

I  as'iied  that  responses  be  furnished  as 
.soon  as  possible  to  assist  in  ideciding  hov.- 
to  vote  on  this  important  nomination. 

Of  tlie  responses  we  have  received  to 
date  from  all  sections  of  Virginia.  85 
percent  of  those  responding  oppose  Mr. 
Pockefellei's  confirmation  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  sliare  v.ith  you 
.some  of  the  representative  letters  from 
around  our  State  indicating  the  reasons 
for  this  opposition.  This  is  just  a  fraction 
of  those  received  in  my  office. 

A  resident  of  Alexandria  let  me  know 
how  she  felt  in  tliis  manner: 

This  letter  Is  to  register  my  \ote  against 
coufL-ination  of  Mr.  Nelson  RockefeUer  as 
Vice  President.  I  shall  watch  clos.ely  how  v.ell 
you  represent  me  when  Congress  completeo 
us  Inve.sllgatiou  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  It  ha'; 
ijeen  said  Mr.  Rockefeller  cannot  be  "bousht," 
bui  how  he  can  "buy"  In  many  subtle  ways, 
We  need  no  more  of  that  in  high  oface. 

Another  lady  from  Clifton  Forse  ha'.l 
uifTorent  lea.sona: 

Rockefeller's  appointment  to  the  vice  pres- 
idenrv  ha.s  concerned  me  deeply.  1  do  not 
bciicve  that  a  man  with  the  awesome  finan- 
cial power  that  he  has  held  will  be  good  for 
the  country. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  his  personal  life 
lia.s  entitled  him  to  the  position.  His  divorce 
and  .subsequent  remarriage  to  a  woman  who 
lost  ciustody  of  her  children  Us  a  poor  example 
for  Amerlcan.s,  especially  the  youth,  and  I 
can  see  llille  chance  of  our  nation  getting 
bafk  to  !i  path  under  God  (a.s  President  Ford 
'aid  he  desires )  with  a  man  such  as  Rocke- 
feller Jn  the  second  highest  post. 

1  alho  object  to  hl.s  fiscal  Irresponsibility  In 
New  York  as  well  as  his  support  of  liberal 
abortion  in  that  state. 

I  find  the  man  totally  unacceptable  and  I 
urge  you  to  vote  tigtiinst  hi.s  ccnl;rmution. 

One  from  Barboursville  enumerated 
her  rca.^ning  as  follov.s: 

I'  Ls  mv  earnest  hope  that  you  will  vote 
against  th"  confirmation  of  Nelson  Rocke- 


feller for  the  vice  pre.^idency.  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  His  vast  inherited  wealth  has  involved 
him  In  special  Interests  outside  of  the  UiUted 
States. 

2.  He  has  always  belonged  to  the  far-oui 
liberal  wli:g  of  the  Republican  party — even 
refusing  to  support  Barry  Ooldwarer.  ihe 
party's  nominee  In  1964. 

3.  His  private  life — deserting  his  wife  of 
over  thirty  years — is  hardly  conduct  Ameri- 
can.-, can  adiiiiie 

4  His  brother  David  s  connections  in  flnan- 
rial  circles— national  a;id  international— 
miylu  h:ive  unrlue  wpiglu  with  him  :u  lUBk- 
i'lg  decl.sions. 

5.  La.st!y.  I  am  a  fourth  generation  New 
Voil-f--.  aiut  11 1'  e  sofii  the  Rockefeller  family 
■  in  action'  for  many  years  and  believe  they 
Have  wielded  more  mfluence  and  power  than 
is  good  for  a  healthy,  democratic  go\eriuneni. 

A  constituent  from  Port.-mouth  indi- 
cated he  expected  me  to  represent  him 
'ay  my  -.ote : 

I  am  writing  ttii.s  letter  to  you  to  let  yoti 
kno'v  my  feelings  concerning  the  nomlnatioii 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller  for  vice  president.  I  voted 
for  yoti  in  the  last  election  in  hopes  that  you 
would  vole  the  way  I  thought.  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  mine  and  your  best  in- 
•ere.  t  at  l-.eort  I  liopc  yon  will  vote  againsi 
hi:  appointment. 

A  president  cf  a  taxpayers  organiza- 
tion from  Covington  had  this  to  say: 

We  of  the  Virginia  Taxpayers  Libeity  As- 
r.JCla-vicn,  ostensiblv  oppose  aitirniatlon  oi 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  as  Vice  President  Oi 
the  United  States.  We  know  what  Rockei'eiler 
stands  for  and  his  past  activities.  We  have 
had  too  much  Socialism  already! 

We  beseech  you  for  the  gcod  of  America 
to  vote  against  tlie  a.f.rmation  of  Rocke- 
feller as  Vice  President  of  the  United  .States! 

Enclosed  is  Just  a  portion  of  what  Rocke- 
feller stands  for  and  his  acts  hi  New  York 
as  Governor. 

A  couple  from  Lecobir.g  vere  con- 
cerned about  abortion: 

We  firmly  oppose  the  confirmation  of 
RjcUefeller  as  v^ice  President.  He  is  well 
known  for  his  ami-life  stand.  His  advocating 
of  abortion  sends  chills  down  oi:r  spines. 

A  Richmond  physician  expre.sscd  con- 
cena  regarding  t;i:<es  and  spending. 

Without  question,  Nelson  Rockefeller  ha.s 
had  va-t  e.xperience  in  controlling  New  York 
State.  However,  I  do  not  believe  we  need  a 
man  with  liis  socialistic  philosophy  of  ad- 
ministration. Look  at  his  15  years  record  r- 
Givernor  of  New  York  State: 

The  budget,  was  quadrupled  from  $1.9  bil- 
lion lo  $9  billion.  Individual  state  Uiconie 
taxes  were  Increased  from  seven  percent  to 
fiiieeii  percent. 

Slate  ga.solliie  ta.x  v.as  raised  from  four 
to  ei^iht  cents  per  gallon. 

A  four  percent  sales  tax  was  put  Into 
effect. 

New  tax.^s  were  imposed  and  old  taxes  in- 
creR.sed  in  eight  of  the  fifteen  years. 

The  total  stale  ta\  burden  on  the  citizens 
of  New  York  had  quintupled  during  hi-s 
15  years  a.s  Governor. 

This  mail'.-,  philosopliy  is  blgi.er  taxes  and 
more  government  spending.  Do  we  need  such 
a  man  as  this  to  be  our  Vice  President,  only 
a  heart  beat  away  from  being  President? 

Inflation  Is  ruining  our  country  and  for 
the  people  trying  to  live  on  Social  Security 
or  th©  small  pensions  they  receive,  it  Is  an 
impossible  situation. 

Please,  therefore,  vote  against  this  man  for 
Vice  President. 

From  "Waynesboro  discussing  Rocke- 
feller's past  history : 
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Just  a  line  in  regard  to  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

Hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  vote 
against  him  when  he  comes  up  for  election. 

I  don't  think  he  Is  the  man  for  the  Job. 
Because  of  his  past  history  as  governor  of 
New  York,  and  because  of  his  close  ties  with 
the  leftists  Including  Alger  Hiss  and  many 
other  reasons. 

A  LjTichburg  lady  opposed  Rocke- 
feller's philosopliy: 

Please  vote  against  the  confirmation  of 
Gov.  Rockefeller. 

I  am  sure  you  know  his  past  record  on 
Taxes  In  New  York  State;  his  Liberalism; 
and  all  the  other  facts  about  him.  We  need 
men  like  you  and  Senator  Byrd  to  oppose 
him. 

A  Chatham  lawyer  indicated  no  one  in 
his  area  approved  of  the  nomination: 

I  am  unfavorably  impressed  with  the  rec- 
ord of  former  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  in 
public  life.  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of 
people  about  the  confirmation  of  him  for 
Vice  President.  I  have  not  found  a  single 
person  who  has  voluntarily  approved  of  the 
confirmation.  However,  I  have  found  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  been  neutral  on  thj 
question. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  you  may  disapprove 
of  the  confirmation  since  there  Is  always  a  re- 
mote possibility  of  a  Vice  President  becoming 
President. 

A  lady  from  The  Plains  indicated  that 
sincje  the  citizens  did  not  have  a  right  to 
choose  they  would  depend  on  their  elect- 
ed representatives : 

since  the  American  people  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  elect  the  Vice  President  they 
choose,  then  writing  to  our  Congressmen  Is 
the  only  voice  we  have  at  this  time.  Certainly 
Mr.  Rockefeller  Is  not  the  choice  when  it 
should  be  remembered  that  his  party  never 
wanted  him  In  previous  years.  Why  should  he 
be  railroaded  down  our  throats  now?  TTiere 
are  too  many  wealthy  leaders  In  this  coun- 
try today  who  know  nothing  about  poverty 
and  surely  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  only  have 
the  Interests  of  the  rich  In  any  decision  he 
would  make.  It  Is  time  to  have  leaders  who 
think  of  the  low,  and  middle-Income  tax- 
payers who  are  truly  concerned  about  this 
country. 

A  Vienna  lady  spoke  of  moral  pollu- 
tion: 

I  do  not  approve  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  becom- 
ing Vice-President.  I  do  not  think  the 
majority  of  American  people  can  take  divorce 
and  the  abortion  Issue  so  casually — this  leads 
others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  then  what 
do  we  have  as  a  nation? 

The  moral  pollution  Is  a  pathetic  enough 
situation  with  leaders  who  will  do  nothing 
about  It.  Now  we  are  to  condone  leaders 
who  act  Immorally? 

A  pharmacist  wrote  his  views  on  a 
prescription  pad: 

1  am  opposed  to  the  confirmation  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  as  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States. 

A  veterinarian  from  Staunton  was  con- 
cise with  his  views : 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

A  Richmond  lawyer  felt  that  Mr. 
Rot  kef  eller  had  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
cerned about  the  taxpayers'  money  while 
he  was  Governor  of  New  York. 

Tliank  you  for  your  September-October, 
1974,  report.  I  would  like  to  express  to  you 
that  I  do  not  feel  Nelson  Rockefeller  should 
be  approved  for  the  Vice  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  His  record  while  he  was 
Governor  of  New  York  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  he  is  more  conct:rned  with  social 


problems  than  with  sound  finar.clal  policy. 
and  I  feel  that  since  he  would  be  only  a 
heartbeat  away  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  we  should  have  someone  in 
that  ofnce  who  Is  more  practical  and  whose 
views  concerning  the  business  and  welfare 
of  the  country  are  more  In  line  with  the 
views  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

A  Falls  Church  lawyer  indicated 
Rockefeller  was  too  far  to  the  left. 

I  certainly  would  be  disappointed  to  know 
that  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  who  has  courted 
every  leftist  antl-Amerlcan  with  whom  this 
Country  has  had  to  contend  and  at  the  same 
time  became  even  more  wealthy  furnishing 
both  raw  and  refined  materials  to  our  en- 
emies whic'a  were  used  to  kill  American 
servicemen  in  two  major  wars,  would  be  con- 
firmed by  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

A  Portsmouth  lady  states  he  is  un- 
principled : 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  Nelson  Rockefeller  for  Vice  President, 
as  he  Is  definitely  not  the  man  we  need  In 
so  vital  a  position.  He  Is  unprincipled — didn't 
support  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent In  1964 — in  fact,  did  everything  he 
could  to  hinder  the  election  of  Goldwater. 
Does  he  think  the  people  have  forgotten?  I 
also  am  aware  of  his  having  attended  Bllder- 
berger  meetings,  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  CFR  (Council  on  Foreign  Relations) 
which  Is  supporting  and  working  for  a  one- 
world  government.  How  can  someone  be- 
longing to  organizations  with  this  goal,  swear 
to  uphold  our  constitution,  that  is,  with  a 
clear  conscience?  I  feel  that  Rockefeller  is 
a  very  dangerous  man,  and  hope  and  pray 
thixt  you  win  vote  NO  on  his  confirmation. 

A  husband  and  wife  from  Famiville 
had  a  number  of  reasons  for  opposing 
the  nomination : 

We  have  nothing  personal  against  Nelson 
Rockefeller;  however,  to  have  him  as  Vice 
President  of  our  United  States  might  well 
result  In  a  virtual  disaster  to  the  U.S.  This 
could  conceivably  result  In  his  becoming 
President  In  case  of  the  death  of  President 
Ford  as  a  result  of  Illness,  accident,  or  as- 
sassination. 

Nelson  Rockefeller,  a  notorious  spendthrift, 
master-minded  the  most  lavish  state  gov- 
ernment in  the  history  of  this  Country. 

During  the  15  years  as  Governor,  New 
York's  taxes  quintupled  from  $94  per  capita 
to  $460.  New  York's  debt  catapulted  from  $1 
billion  to  nearly  $10  billion.  New  York's  taxes 
are  1270  higher  than  the  next  top  state  and 
50  Ci  above  the  U.S.  average. 

He  failed  to  carry  N.Y.  State  for  Mr.  Nixon 
In  1960.  He  refused  to  support  Barry  Gold- 
water  m  1964.  He  didn't  support  Mr.  Nixon 
in  1968.  He  Is  loyal  to  only  one  person, 
namely.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

Rockefeller's  main  support  Is  derived  from 
the  Eastern  Liberal  Republican  Establish- 
ment and  the  Rlpon  Society,  but  very  little 
from  the  National  Republican  electorate. 

Do  we  want  such  a  man  to  be  put  In  a 
position  where  he  could,  by  the  accident  of 
death,  become  President  of  the  U.S.?  Wc 
say  No.  A  thou.sand  times  NO!! 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  say  that 
all  of  these  letters  are  accurate,  but  right 
or  wrong,  they  represent  the  feeling  cf 
the  people  of  Virginia  and  I  feel  that 
they  may  be  useful  to  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  representing  the  grass 
roots  thinking  of  our  citizens.  Let  me 
share  tlie  thinking  of  a  lady  from  Nor- 
folk: 

My  husband  Just  received  your  Septem- 
ber-October 1974  "Bill  Scott  Reports' ■  and  I 
felt  that  I  should  let  you  know  what  we 
thought  and  how  we  feel  on  the  nomination 


of  Nelson  Rockefeller  for  the  ofB?e  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  both  against  Nelson  Rockefeller 
ever  being  our  Vice  President,  and  hope  you 
do  what  Is  In  your  power  to  prevent  this 
from  taking  place. 

I  believe  President  Ford  has  already  done 
enough  things  that  wi;i  hurt  our  Country, 
without  this  taking  place,  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  better  men  from  this  great 
nation,  that  will  do  a  much  better  Job  than 
Rockefeller  will  do  as  being  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

If  President  Ford,  is  not  stopped  In  this 
act.  by  the  Senate  and  Congress,  then  there 
Is  no  telling  what  road  they  will  lead  this 
nation  down,  that  will  lead  to  the  dowTifaU 
of  this  great  nation. 

An  Arlington  couple  refers  'lo  him  as 
a  "danrjerous  man": 

I  am  asking  yau  to  plea-e  commit  your- 
self now  to  oppose  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  Vice 
PrOoident.  His  background  Is  such  that  we 
feel  he  is,  and  would  be,  a  most  undesirable 
man  for  such  a  high  ofBce. 

He  tried  twrtce  to  be  elected  as  President— 
and  was  turned  down  by  a  wide  margin,  and 
his  ambition  to  bead  this  nation  as  President 
makes  him  a  dangerous  man  to  be  so  cIo-tc 
to  the  Presidency — anything  could  happen. 
There  are  other  men  more  needed,  qualified, 
than  this  liberal,  dangerous  person.  The  na- 
tion can  well  do  without  him! 

We  have  had  enough  scandal  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  needs  a  man  we  can  depend 
on  for  leadership  and  strength. 

Please,  for  the  good  of  the  country  Say  No! 

A  Newport  News  lady  indicates  that 
my  vote  will  influence  her  when  it  is  time 
to  determine  whether  or  not  I  should  be 
returned  to  the  Senate: 

I  am  writing  to  you  In  regards  to  the  up- 
coming confirmation  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Due  to 
his  vetoelng  of  New  York's.  1972  Abortion 
Repeal  Law,  he  has  allowed  millions  of  un- 
born to  be  condemned  to  death. 

I  am  asking  you  to  vote  "nay"  on  his  con- 
firmation as  my  representative  In  Congrers. 
Your  actions  in  this  matter  will  definitely 
influence  me  when  It  Is  time  for  you  to  re- 
turn to  Congress.  Thank  you  very  much. 

An  Alexandi'ia  engineer  refers  to 
Rockefeller's  performance  as  Governor 
of  New  York: 

I  hope  you  will  vote  against  Nelson  Rocke- 
feUer  for  Vice  President  for  the  foUowiig 
two  reasons: 

1.  We  cannot  afford  him  based  on  his  per- 
formance In  New  York  State. 

1.  There  Is  a  basic  Conflict  of  Interest.  His 
fifteen  family  controlled  tax-free  founda- 
tions and  twenty-one  corporations  pUis 
many  interlocking  directorates  cannot  be  ex- 
punged from  his  Influence.  He  and  most  of 
his  foundations  appear  to  favor  Internation- 
alist/Socialist projects  not  in  the  intere.'^ts  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Based  on  his  performance  alone  he  U  nut 
potential  presidential  material. 

P5.  I  voted  for  iilm  when  I  lived  In  New 
I'ork  State  to  my  regret. 

A  Galax  couple  is  concerned  a'oout  his 
internationalism  and  trade  with  the 
communists: 

The  contemptable  and  Ironic  romination 
of  Nelson  Rockefeller  for  Vice  President,  by 
President  Ford,  has  brought  to  my  attention 
the  morbid  facts  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  deal- 
ings with  the  Communists  may  well  bring 
our  nation  to  its  knees  under  Commurii.-,t 
rule. 

I  urge  you  to  take  a  strong  stand  in  oppos- 
ing Mr.  Rockefeller's  confirmation  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  Our  political  representa- 
tives connot  ignore  the  facts  which  prove 
Nelson  Rockefeller  incompetent  for  this  po- 
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sltion — a      "heartbeat      aj.ay' 
Presidency. 

Nelson  Rockefeller  Is  df  tlie  super-rich 
clique  and  an  Internationa  1st.  In  1967,  Cyrus 
S.  Eaton.  Sr.  and  Mr.  Rocke  eller  joined  forces 
to  promote  trade  with  the  i  rommunlst  world. 
Combtuing  the  power  of  politics  and  the 
control  of  money  forbode  i  a  calamity  far 
worse  than  Watergate.  We  I  ankly  don't  trust 
him  to  uphold  the  Con.stitu  ion  of  the  United 
States  and  the  well-being  o  '  its  citizens  were 
he  to  become  President. 

I  believe  many  Amcricai  .-  .sense  the  dire 
consequences  awaiting  us  I  because  of  past 
political  experiences.  Therlfore,  we  urge  you 
again  to  use  your  inf1uencaa^'ain-.t  oniiiaia- 
tion  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.        1 

Quite  a  few  of  these  letiers  appear  lo 
be  from  women,  with  a  (  olonial  Heiyhtr. 
lady  indicating  that  tin  rank  and  file 
within  the  Rejjublican  Pi  rty  do  not  sup- 
port him: 

When  the  time  comes  to  v  >te  for  or  against 
the  confirmation  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  as 
the  vice-president  of  this  griat  nation,  please 
ta'-.e  this  Into  consideration 

This  nation  needs  leade  s  that  are  sup- 
ported by  the  people.  Nelso  i  Rockefi-lier  has 
been  defeated  by  the  rank  iiid  file  members 
of  his  party  in  his  bid  for  t  le  office  of  Presi- 
dent. This  should  be  sulficic  it  in  your  deter- 
miiiation  on  his  acceptablli  y  as  presidential 
material.  ' 

After  he  was  rejected  by  the  delegates  at 
the  convention  he  did  not  s;  pport  the  party's 
nominee  Barry  Gold  water.  I  supported  Mr. 
Gold'.vater. 

I  wish  more  people  had  pi  id  less  attention 
to  the  press.  This  country  n  ^eded  a  ma!i  like 
Gold  water  rather  than  a  Johnson  or  a 
Rockefeller. 

This  country  needs  a  ma  i  that  has  libcal 
responsibility.  Nelson  Rock*  reller's  record  In 
New  York  shows  the  one  |l\ing  he  ain't  is 
a  conservative  or  even  a  m^erate. 

This  country  doesn't  ne£  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller as  vice-president.  T'hapeople  have  said 
no  on  several  occa.sions,  C:iii,  a  aay  vote  for 
U.S.  please. 

The  chnirir.an  of  the  Lj  nchburg  Chap- 
ter of  the  Society  for  luman  Life  is 
disappointed  with  his  stai  id  on  abortion: 

Tlie  nomination  of  Nel.so  i  Rockefeller  for 
the  Vice  Presidency  was  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment. Mr.  Rockefeller  is  pe  haps  the  single 
most  influential  abortion  ad  vocate  in  public 
life.  Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  abortion 
decision  of  January  22.  197!  New  York  State 
had  a  State  law  which  pe  mitted  abortion 
on  demand.  This  law  hud  b<  :n  passed  by  one 
vote  in  1D70.  Two  years  late  '.  in  1972.  a  new 
State  legislature  repealed  th  '  permissive  law, 
again  greatly  restricting  the  )ractlce  of  abor- 
tion. Governor  Nelson  Rocke  eller  vetoed  this 
law,  thereby  returning  the  atate  back  to  the 
practice  of  abortlor.  on  del  land. 

The  Lynchburg  Chapter  p  Virginia  Society 
for  Human  Life  opposes  the  1  ;ockefeller  nomi- 
nation and  asks  that  you  (  o  the  same.  The 
best  interests  of  this  couut  y  would  be  bet- 
ter served  by  someone  more  upportive  of  the 
right  to  life— the  most  basic   of  all  rights. 

An  Ariington  lady  do|s  not  leel  he 
should  be  forced  upon  Ithe  American 
people :  i 

I  want  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  op- 
posd  to  the  confirmation  o  '  Rockefeller  as 
Vice  President.  The  America  i  people  do  not 
want  him.  and  I  do  not  thic  c  that  Congre.ss 
.should  force  him  on  the  A  nerican  people. 
He  is  not  going  to  help  the  i!  nerican  people, 
and  he  certainly  is  not  golE  ;  to  stop  infla- 
H.->i\.  We  need  a  conservative  (  i  Vice  President 
u,  oflset  those  liberals  that  I  >rd  is  appoint- 
ing to  office. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  yoilwlll  act  wisely 


and  vote  no  for  his  confirmation.  You  know 
that  he  is  lying  about  his  finances. 

A  Harrisonburg  doctor  considers  him 
"unfif; 

I  have  reviewed  the  record  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  In  New  York  State  and  consider 
him  unfit  to  become  Vice  President  of  the 
U.S.  I  hope  you  will  vote  against  his  con- 
firmation. 

A  Lincoln  couple  speaks  of  his  help  to 
Communists : 

Mrs.  Vermilye  and  I  feel  very  strongly 
aiiout  the  nomination  of  Nelson  Rockefeller 
lor  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  We 
ore  «t;aiti.st  it. 

Nei-soii  Rockefeller  is  for  international 
trade  wliether  it  is  in  the  Interests  of  the 
United  Stater,  or  not.  His  International  Basic 
Econo.ny  Corp.  v.i'h  it.;  amiiated  Tower  Corp 
of  Cyrus  Eaton  aie  very  actively  promoting 
the  e.<poning  of  our  tethnological  know-how 
to  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  guise  of 
detente,  ibis  is  a  one-way  exchange  of  ideas. 
Who  will  benefit  from  this  exciiange?  Tlie 
Rockefellers  and  the  Eatons  financially.  The 
Soviets  will  u.se  this  information  and  highly 
sophl>;lc.ited  "tools'"  to  "bury  us"  economi- 
cally. 

Will  we  ever  learn?  I  have  lived  a  lot 
longer  tiian  you.  Senator  and  have  seen  it 
happen. 

Pled.se  i!i  the  interest  of  long  range  plan- 
ning, do  not  voLe  for  this  man. 

A  lady  from  Great  Falls  says  the  good 
of  the  country  would  be  .served  b.y  his 
rejection: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  In  times  .such  as  the.se 
the  good  of  our  country  should  be  consid- 
ered l)efore  party  politics. 

An  Alexandria  lady  indicate.-^  .she  can- 
not vote  lor  anyone  wno  votes  for  Rocke- 
feller: 

This  Is  to  express  my  deep  opposition  to 
the  confirmation  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  for 
vice-president. 

My  feeling  Is  based  on  two  points:  He  con- 
trols too  much  money  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  of  such  potential  power;  Accord- 
ing to  newspaper  reports  he  divorced  his 
wife  of  many  years  to  marry  a  younger 
woman.  If  he  will  treat  his  wife  so  selfish- 
ly what  will  he  do  to  us  taxpayers?  I  do 
not  feel  he  has  set  an  appropriate  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  country;  as  a  leader  this 
counts. 

I  have  always  voted  for  you  but  in  the  fu- 
ture I  do  not  feel  I  could  vote  for  anyone 
who  vote.s  for  Rockefeller. 

An  Amherst  gentleman  indicates  his 
past  record  is  not  good: 

I  received  your  news-letter  a  few  days  ago 
and  thank  you  for  sending  it.  In  regard  lo 
the  Rockefeller  nomination,  I  am  against  his 
being  confirmed  as  Vice  President.  His  past 
record  is  not  good  and  I  don't  think  that  he 
win  do  the  country  any  good  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  am  surprised  that  he  accepted 
s.'cond  place. 

A  counle  from  McLean  objects  to  his 
connection  with  the  oil  monopoly; 

A-;  registered  Virginia  voters,  we  urge  you 
to  vote  .against  confirmation  of  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  as  vice-president  of  the  United 
states. 

In  our  opinion,  much  of  the  blame  for  the 
present  troubled  state  of  the  economy  and 
ilie  country  must  be  assumed  by  those  who 
have  allowed  big  business  to  control  our 
political  system.  We  heartily  oppose  award- 
ing the  vice  presidency  to  a  man  whose  very 
name  is  synonymous  with  big  buslne.ss. 

We  particularly  object  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's 


connections  with  the  oil  monopoly — and  in- 
dustry that  has  held  the  White  House  and 
much  of  Congress  in  the  palm  of  Its  hand 
for  the  past  six  year.s.  We  thUik  it  Is  time 
that  they  relUiquish  the  excessive  power  they 
have  to  control  our  lives,  political  and  other- 
wise, and  that  wc  citizens  take  It  back.  This 
cant  happen  if  one  of  their  very  own  is 
second  In  command  of  the  country. 

In  another  light,  we  abhorred  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's  handling  of  the  now  almost  forgotten 
Attica  Riots.  His  Inept,  tragic  fumbling 
caused  unnecessary  bloodshed  and  heartache 
to  many  and  demonstrated  his  InabUlty  to 
deal  with  social  problems  as  well  as  pointing 
out  the  extent  to  which  he  is  out  of  touch 
Willi  real  people. 

As  you  make  your  decision  on  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  we  urge  you  to  take 
these  and  other  opposing  viewpoints  into 
serious  account.  Big  business  has  had  your 
ear  for  a  long  time— its  out  turn! 


constituent    is    just 


A    Portsmouth 
against  him : 

Being  a  qaalified  voter  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
glnia,  I  feel  I  must  inform  you  of  my  dis- 
approval of  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  Please  vote 
against  his  appointment. 

A  history  professor  feels  that  he  rep- 
le.-ent.s  the  leftist  element: 

PleH.se  allow  me.  as  one  of  your  most  ener- 
getic supporters  on  this  University's  faculty, 
to  ur^e  that  you  cast  your  vote  against 
confirmation  of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  as 
V'ice-President.  when  the  Senate  turns  to 
consideration  of  Mr.  Ford's  nomination  of 
the  former  New  York  governor. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  represents  a  leftish  ele- 
ment in  the  Republican  Party  seldom  ac- 
cepted (nationwide)  by  the  public,  and  in 
Mr.  Rockeieller's  case  always  repudiated  by 
the  national  party  at  large  during  the  ex- 
Governor's  bids  for  the  Presidency. 

I  sincerely  consider  President  Ford  s  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  be  a  step  to- 
ward national  disaster  and  earnestly  hope 
that  you  and  Senator  Byrd  wUl  refuse  to 
vote  to  confirm  this  wretched  and  shocking 
White  House  choice. 

A  Norfolk  gentleman  refeis  to  the 
moral  issue: 

Irresponsible  or  negligent  rationalization, 
especially  on  moral  issues,  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  of  the  sacredness  of  the  values 
Inherent  In  our  constitution,  and  thus  of  our 
Nation. 

Nelson  Rockefeller,  in  1972  as  Governor 
of  New  York,  blatantly  demonstrated  this 
Irresponsibility  by  his  veto  of  that  States 
Abortion  Repeal  Law.  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  hLs  confirmation  as  vice  president! 

An  Alexandria  constituent  states  that 
his  lonEf  range  views  are  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  tlie  Nation: 

I  have  just  read  your  Bill  Scott  Reports, 
and  my  views  are  very  strong  AGAINST  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  Vice  Pre.sl- 
dent.  This  man's  actions  through  his  politi- 
cal career  and  private  life  have  shown  ms 
that  his  true  long-range  desires  ARE  NOT 
in  the  best  interests  for  this  REPUBLIC! 

And  a  Hot  Spi-ings  couple  indicates 
Rockefeller  lias  hurt  the  economy  and 
taxpayers  in  New  York  State: 

As  a  taxpayer  of  Virginia  1  would  like  to 
request  that  you  vote  against  the  confirma- 
tion of  Rockefeller  as  Vice  President.  It  Is  no 
secret  how  Rockefeller  has  hurt  the  economy 
and  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  State.  Do  you 
want  to  see  his  policies  to  further  boost  Uie 
Inftation  that  Is  destroying  us  today.' 

How  long  will  It  take  the  Senate  to  confirm 
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blm  if  tbey  Investigate  the  300  corporations 
that  h*  owns? 

Also — tbe  fact  that  be  paid  oiUy  $600.00  In- 
come tax  In  1972.  Less  than  a  man  making 
(6,000.00  a  year. 

So  you  can  se©  what  a  man  like  that  would 
do  to  our  National  economy. 

Please,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  people  In 
these  United  States — "Look  Before  You 
VOTE". 

Mr.  President,  I  took  this  time  and 
read  samples  of  some  of  the  mail  we  are 
receiving  to  let  the  Senate  know  the 
thinking  of  the  people  of  Virginia  re- 
garding the  Rockefeller  nomination.  I  am 
sure  most  Senators  have  received  mail 
for  and  against  confirmation.  The  rea- 
son for  reading  such  a  large  sampling  of 
my  mail  Is  because  of  the  overwhelming 
nature  of  It — 85  percent  against  con- 
firmation. This  may  well  Indicate  how 
my  vote  will  be  cast. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  we  are  under  special 
orders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  a 
previous  special  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  recognized  for  9  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRFvILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes,  I  shall,  but  I  have 
been  asked  first  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Douglas  Marvin, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  be  permitted  to  be  on 
the  floor  during  debate  and  vote  on  the 
pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  the  permission  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  who 
his  this  time,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  William  Lytton  and 
Brian  Conboy  of  the  staff  of  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
all  debate  on  Senate  Resolution  399,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  240,  and  S.  4016, 
including  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 


HOLD   THAT   LINE! 

HIT  "EM  AGAIN! 

GET  THOSE  GRANTS! 

GET  THOSE  GRANTS? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  I  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  a  number  of  ex- 
amples of  wasteful  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  shall  continue  to 
speak  on  this  subject  each  day  until  the 
scheduled  adjournment  on  October  11. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  focus 
on  the  inappropriate  use  of  tax  funds 
in  this  period  of  devastating  inflation. 

In  my  earlier  speeches  I  outlined  a 
number  of  projects  that  seemed  to  me  to 
be  inappropriate  or  mismanaged.  They 
ranged  from  a  $44  million  outlay  for  Navy 
torpedo  targets  that  cannot  be  used  at 
sea  to  a  $1,000  grant  to  a  musician  "to 
travel  and  study  the  Southern  Plains 
style  of  American  Indian  fiute  playing 
with  Doc  Tate  Nevaquaya,  a  Comanche 
flutist." 

I  have  pointed  out  that  with  regard  to 
many  of  the  programs  I  have  described, 
particularly  the  studies  in  the  arts  and 
the  humanities,  I  make  no  judgment  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  are  worthwhile. 

My  contention  is  that  all  too  frequent- 
ly, they  do  not  represent  a  legitimate  use 
of  tax  funds. 

Today  I  want  to  look  at  another  aspect 
of  the  funds  paid  out  lor  studies:  Who 
gets  the  money? 

Analysis  of  grants  for  the  current  year 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  is 
most  interesting.  Leafing  through  the 
pages  of  this  agency's  list  of  grants  for 
research  in  the  social  sciences,  one  is 
struck  by  the  frequency  with  which  one 
encounters  awards  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  Yale  University. 

It  turns  out  that  the  total  of  awards 
in  the  social  sciences,  which  Is  only  one 
of  many  grant  programs,  to  these  two 
institutions  is  $1,572,050. 

Yale  did  a  little  better  than  Harvard: 
$834,750  to  $737,300. 

Now  I  have  nothing  against  Harvard 
and  Yale.  They  are  noble  and  venerable 
institutions,  and  among  their  alumni  are 
a  number  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  Congress. 

But  I  fail  to  see  how  such  huge  sums 
can  be  justified  for  social  science  research 
at  two  schools. 

Here  are  some  of  the  subjects  which 
will  be  explored  at  the  taxpayer's  ex- 
pense at  Yale  and  Harvard  this  year: 

Early  Phases  of  Hominid  and  Pongid 
Evolution.  Yale,  $55,500. 

The  Prehistory  of  Taiwan.  Yale, 
$65,200. 

Prehistoric  Urban-Rural  Relationships. 
Harvard,  $28,600. 

Organizations,  Decisions  and  Welfare. 
Hai-vard,  $32,700. 

A  Calculus  of  Social  Networks.  Har- 
vard, $105  000. 


Investigations  of  Ancient  Mathemati- 
cal Astronomy.  Yale,  $36,300. 

Early  History  of  the  Measurement  of 
Motion.  Harvard,  $14,700. 

Influence  of  Dyadic  Relationships  on 
Adherence  to  Stressful  Decisions.  Yale, 
$46,600. 

Unintentional  Influence  in  Dyadic  In- 
teraction. Harvard,  $50,300. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator s  4  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  more  time  would  the  Senator  like? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Three  min- 
utes, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
mnjority  leader. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  not  passLig 
judgment  on  the  value  of  tliese  studie.'^. 
I  am  sure  that  many  will  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  body  of  human  knowledge. 

But  is  it  appropriate  for  the  Federal 
GoveiTiment.  at  a  time  when  every  tax- 
payer is  feeling  the  cruel  pinch  of  infla- 
tion, to  spend  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  for  such  projects  at  only  two 
uiiiversities? 

I  think  not. 

As  to  Yale  and  Harvard,  they  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  saluted  for  their  enteiprisc 
in  obtaining  federal  funds. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  annual  foot- 
ball game  between  these  two  great  uni- 
versities i.i  a  highlight  cf  the  year  in 
New  England.  At  this  year's  game,  per- 
haps the  cheerleaders  might  abandon 
the  traditional  rah-rahs  in  favor  of  a 
inort;  realistic  bit  of  rooting,  something 
like  this: 

Pull  up  your  socks! 
Hitch  up  your  pants! 
Get  In  there  and  fight  for 
Your  Federal  grants! 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  that  encouraging 
note,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDH^G  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi-slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
u:ianimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OF  ^CER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYF  D.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  conse  it  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  i  jscinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order 


ME3SAGES   FROM   Tl  E  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  ]  resident  of  the 
United  States  wore  com  lunicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks.  Ine  of  his  secre 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAG  :S    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  sess  on.  tlie  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)  loid  before  the  J  enate  messages 
from  the  President  of  t  e  United  States 
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The  Secretaiy  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  3,  1974,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  <a.  2382)  for  the 
relief  of  Caridad  R.  Balonan. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 


lintitions   which 


submitting   sundiy   non , 

were  referred  to  the  appi  jpriate  commit 
tees. 

(The  nominations  rec  >ived  today  are 
printed  at  tlie  end  of  the  Senate  proceed 
ings.  • 


MESSAGES  FROM  IhE  HOUSE 

At  11:03  a.m..  a  menage  from  the 
Hou.se  of  Reprcsentativ*  ;  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney, one  of  its  reading  c:  irks,  announced 
tliat  the  House  has  pass  d  the  bill  (H.R. 
16900)  making  supplen:  ;ntal  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975,  and  for  other  pui  joses.  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrcfce  cf  tlie  Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  ami*  unced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  f  gnature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  2382.  An  act  for  the  r^ief  of  Carkiad  R. 
Balonan. 


subsequently 
iiident  pro  tem- 

f  rom  the  House 


The  enrolled  bill  v.; 
signed  by  the  Acting  Pr< 
pore  <Mr.  Huddleston). 

At  1:30  p.m..  a  message       ^ 

of  Representatives  by  MA  Hackney,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  ji  gnature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

H.R.  4861.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1961,  providing  lor  the  jreservation  and 
protection  of  certain  laud/  known  as  Pis- 
cataway  Park  in  Prince  Gef 
Counties,  Md.,  and  for  o'hj 

H.R.  10088.  An  act  to  e 
Cypress  National  Preserve  i 
Florida,  and  for  other  purpc*    _ 

HR.  11546.  An  act  to  autfcjize  the  e.stab- 
Ushment  of  the  Big  ThicuJt  National  Pre- 
serve In  the  State  of  Tcxal.  nnd  for  other 
purposes.  1 

The  emolled  bills  wer  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  ;  ro  tempore. 


f-ges  and  Charles 

purposes; 
|tabli.sli   the  Bii» 
|n   the  State  oX 
ps:  and 


The   following   report.s   of   commiloes 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  tiie  Committee  oi; 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  4081.  A  biU  to  redesignate  November 
11  of  each  ypar  as  Veterans  Dav  and  to  make 
such  day  a  legal  public  holiday  (Rent.  No 
9f-12I8). 

By  Mr.  EASTIJKND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Re.s,  90.  A  resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(S.  1453)  entitled  "A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Thomas  Raymond  Pomaskl"  to  the  Chief 
Comml.ssioner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims  for  a  report  thereon  (Rfpt.  No.  93- 
1219). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior aad  lasular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  5C41.  An  act  to  authorise  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  land  to  the  New  Mexico  State 
University,  Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico  (Rept. 
No.  93-1220). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  11013.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Farallon  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Calif.,  as  wilderness,  to  add  certain 
lands  to  the  PoUit  Reyes  National  Seashore; 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1221). 
By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

.S.  Res.  344.  A  resolution  to  refer  S.  3666  to 
the  Court  of  Claims.   (Rept.  No.  93-1222). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Bnikiiig,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
amendments: 

S.  3979.  A  bill  to  increase  the  avallabilllv 
of  rea.souably  priced  mortgage  credit  for  home 
purcha.ses   (Rept.  No.  93-1223). 

By  Mr.  ALLEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amen'l- 
meni: 

H.R.  7954.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behaU  of  the 
United  States  conditions  in  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  tlie  State  of  New  York 
and  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  cf  certain 
iiUere.-,ts  in  such  lands  so  as  to  permit  such 
S;nres,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  sell 
such  land  (Rept.  No.  93-1224):  and 

H.R,  9054.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  execute  a  subordination  ng'ree- 
mciit  with  respect  to  certain  lands  in  Lee 
County,  South  Carolina"  (Rept.  No.  93-1225). 
By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  4040.  A  bill  to  ainend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  dtEabiiity  and 
death  pension,  and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compen.'aiion.  to  Increase  income  limlia- 
tlons.  and  for  other  puipo.ses  (Rept  No 
93   1226). 


(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Gen.  Frederick  Carlton  Weyand,  for  ai-. 
pointment  as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army;     " 

Will  Hill  Tankersley.  of  Alabama,  to  be  Dst- 
uty  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Re- 
serve Affairs; 

H.irold  L.  Brownman,  of  M.\ryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army; 

H.  Tyler  March,  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  to  be  au 
A<;-istant  Secretary  of  th3  Navy;  and 

Gdry  Der.n  Penisten.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  report  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Major  General  Wilson, 
U.S.A.,  to  be  lieutenant  general;  In  the 
Air  Force,  Major  General  Tighe.  Jr.,  to 
be  lieutenant  general  and  Major  General 
Fish  to  be  lieutenant  general  and  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  Major  General  Pescli 
to  be  permanent  major  general  and 
Brigadier  General  Gulce  to  the  grade  of 
permanent  brigadier  general;  in  the 
Marine  Corps  there  are  six  for  the  per- 
manent appointment  of  major  general 
and  eight  permanent  appointments  to 
brigadier  general.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  1.169  for  the  Army  in  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below— most  of 
which  are  Reserve  officers — in  the  Navy 
and  Naval  Reserve  there  are  4,729  in  the 
grade  of  captain  and  below;  in  the 
Marine  Corps  there  are  4  appohitments 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and 
below:  and,  in  the  Air  Force  and  Reserve 
of  the  Air  Force  there  are  1,260  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  be- 
low. Since  these  names  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  them  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  Senators. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings  in  the 
Recohds  of  August  23,  August  29,  Sep- 
tember 12,  September  16,  and  September 
23,  1974.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REI  ERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  16900)  n  aking  supple- 
mental appropriations  forfhe  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  bjlits  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee|on  .Appropri- 
ations. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMAIITTEES 

As  in  executive  .session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

John  A.  Blrknes.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
lie  U.S.  Marshall  for  the  District  of  Massa- 
chu.se  U.S. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

The  follov.ing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself.  Mr.  A-l- 

i.KN.  Mr.  Ci'RTis,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  MoN- 

TOYA.  Mr.  William  L.  Scott,  and  Mr. 

Thurmond)  : 

S.  4081.  A  bill  to  redesignate  November  11 

of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  make 

such  day  a  legal  jJublic  holiday.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Packwood,   Mr.   Bentsen,   and   Mr. 

Javits)  : 

S.   1082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 

rlt;.  Act  to  establish  a  consolidated  program 

of  KeJerr.l  financial  as.-;lstance  to  encourage 
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provision  of  services  by  the  States.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  4083.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1501- 
1513)  in  order  to  promote  the  use  of  U.S.- 
flag  carriers  by  Government-financed  passen- 
gers and  property.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

S.  4084.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  discriminatory 
and  tmfair  competitive  practices  in  Interna- 
tional air  transpcrtatlon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  4085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  International 
Aviation  Facilities  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1151-1160). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  4086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  E.xport-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  to  authorize  assistance  to 
certain  United  States  air  carriers.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

S.  4087.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (h)  of 
section  406  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (49  U.S.C.  1376).  Referred  to  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  4088.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  certain  full- 
time  students  who  have  not  completed  their 
education  to  continue  to  receive  child's  in- 
surance benefits  after  attaining  age  22.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.    4089.    A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Toizia 
Lepofsky.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  4090.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  balanced 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 
S.  4091.  A  bUl  to  provide  Indemnity  pay- 
ments to  farmers  whose  crops  are  destroyed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  certain  wildlife.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MONDALE   (for  himself, 
Mr.    Packwood,    Mr.    Bentsen, 
and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  4082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  consolidated 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  encourage  provision  of  services  by  the 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  AMENDMENTS  OF    1974 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Packwood,  Bentsen,  and 
Javits,  legislation  designed  to  end  the 
long  and  bitter  struggle  over  the  future 
of  the  social  services  program,  which  be- 
gan with  the  announcement  of  proposed 
new  HEW  regulations  over  V'n  years  ago. 

By  sharply  restricting  eligibility,  by 
excluding  many  services,  by  excluding 
use  of  privately  contributed  fimds,  these 
proposed  new  regulations  tlireatened  to 
fundamentally  change  the  nature  of  the 
services  program.  In  the  past  months. 
Congress  has  twice  acted  to  suspend 
!;-nplementation  of  these  regulations  or 
modifications  of  them. 

Yet,  today,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
)jraise  the  constructive  and  cooperative 
'spirit  shown  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  work- 
ing with  my  oflBce  and  a  broad  range  of 
interested  groups  and  private  agencies 
over  a  period  of  almost  6  months.  To- 
gether, I  believe  we  have  produced  a 
fundamentally  sound  bill,  which  would 


preserve  State  flexibility  which  has  al- 
ways characterized  social  services  pro- 
grams— and  which  at  the  same  time 
maintains  the  Federal  accountability 
which  is  the  hallmark  of  a  successful 
Federal-State  partnership. 

Under  our  bill  the  goals  of  the  program 
are  established  as : 

First,  achieving  or  maintaining  eco- 
nomic self-support  to  prevent,  reduce,  or 
eliminate  dependency; 

Second,  achieving  or  maintaining  self- 
sufficiency,  including  reduction  or  pre- 
vention of  dependency; 

Third,  preventing  or  remedying  neg- 
lect, abuse,  or  exploitation  of  children 
and  adults  unable  to  protect  their  ovm 
interests,  or  preserving,  rehabilitating,  or 
reuniting  families; 

Fourth,  preventing  or  reducing  inap- 
propriate institutional  care  by  provid- 
ing for  commimity-based  care,  home- 
based  care,  or  other  forms  of  less  inten- 
sive care;  or 

Fifth,  securing  referral  or  admission 
for  institutional  care  when  other  forms 
of  care  are  not  appropriate,  or  provid- 
ing services  to  individuals  in  institutions. 
Tills  legislation  is  based  on  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  that  dignified  work  is 
better  than  welfare,  that  independence 
and  self-sufficiency  are  better  than  life 
in  a  State-supported  home. 

By  providing  child  care  to  children  of 
working  parents,  the  program  can  re- 
duce the  welfare  rolls.  By  providing  hot 
meals  and  home  visits,  the  program  can 
help  the  elderly  to  live  normal  lives  in 
their  own  homes,  and  to  avoid  institu- 
tions which  cost  the  taxpayer  far  more 
than  these  modest  services.  By  providing 
treatment  to  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts 
and  special  help  to  the  handicapped,  the 
retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed,  the 
program  can  help  thousands  each  year 
gain  more  productive,  financially  inde- 
pendent and  useful  lives. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  important  l3gLs- 
lation.  It  will  govern  our  largest  single 
domestic  social  program.  I  hope  very 
much  that  those  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  develop  and  improve  this  bill— 
and  others  interested  and  committed  in 
the  area  of  human  ser\'ices — will  suggest 
improvements  where  they  are  needed  in 
tliis  legislation,  and  help  us  to  achieve 
enactment  of  this  bill  in  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation,  a 
brief  summary  of  the  bill,  and  press  re- 
lease issued  today  by  HEW  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  may  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remai-ks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  4032 
Be    it    enacted    by    the    Senate    and    the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act   may  be   cited   as   the   "Social   Services 
Amendments  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  The  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title : 

"TITLE    XX— GRANTS     TO     STATES     FOR 
SERA^CES 

"APPROPRIATION    ATJTHORIZED 

"Sec.  2001.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
each  State,  as  far  as  practicable  under  the 


conditions  in  that  State,  to  furnish  services 
directed  at  the  goal  of — 

"(1)  achieving  or  maintaining  economic 
seir-support  to  prevent,  reduce,  or  eliminate 
dependency, 

"(2)  achieving  or  maintaining  self-su,'B- 
ciency,  including  reduction  or  prevention  of 
dependency, 

"(3)  preventing  or  remedying  neglect, 
abu.se.  or  exploitation  of  children  and  adults 
imable  to  protect  their  own  interests,  or 
preserving,  rehabilitating,  or  reuniting 
families, 

"(4)  preventing  or  reducing  inapproprinte 
Institutional  care  by  providing  for  commu- 
nity-based care,  home-based  care,  or  other 
forms  of  less  intensive  care,  or 

"(5»  securing  referral  or  admission  for  in- 
stitutional care  when  other  forms  of  care  sre 
not  appropriate,  or  providing  services  to  ir.- 
dividuais  in  institutions, 

there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  frr 
each  f.sc.il  yer.r  a  sum.  sufficient  to  carry  cv.t 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  sums  Oir.'le 
iivailF.ble  ur.der  this  section  shall  he  us'-d 
for  makii-g  payments  to  States  under  scj- 
tion  20C2. 

•PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

'Sec.  2002.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appra- 
priatpd  therefor,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject 
lo  tr-.e  provisions  of  this  section  and  section 
2003,  pay  to  each  State,  for  each  quarter,  fi 
amount  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures during  that  quarter  for  the  pro- 
vision of  family  planning  services  and  75 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures  during  that 
quarter  for  the  provision  of  other  servicss 
directed  at  the  goal  of — 

•'(A)  achieving  or  maintaining  economic 
.self -."support  to  prevent,  reduce,  or  elim:na-e 
dependency, 

"iBj  achieving  or  maintaining  self-suff,- 
ciency,  including  reduction  or  prevention  of 
dependency, 

■■(C)  preventing  or  remedying  neglect, 
abuse,  or  exploitation  of  children  and  adults 
unable  to  protect  their  own  interests,  or  pre- 
serving, rehabilitating,  or  reuniting  famil}e!=, 
'■|D)  preventing  or  reducing  inappropria-e 
insriiiuional  care  by  providing  for  commi:- 
nity-based  care,  home-based  care,  or  ot^•.: 
lornis  of  less  intensive  care,  or 

"(El  securing  referral  or  admission  for 
institutional  care  when  other  forms  of  ca;-e 
are  not  appropriate,  or  providing  services  to 
iiK'ividuals  in  institutions, 
including  expenditures  for  administration 
(including  planning  and  evaluation)  and 
personnel  training  and  retraining  directly  re- 
lated to  the  provision  of  those  services.  Serv- 
ices that  arc  directed  at  these  goals  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  child  care  service.';, 
protective  services  for  children  and  adults, 
services  for  children  and  adults  In  foster  care, 
services  related  to  the  management  a;.  ! 
maintenance  of  the  home,  day  c<ire  servic-^ 
for  adu'.ts.  transportation  services.  trai.n:r.j 
and  related  services,  employment  services,  in- 
formation, referral,  and  counseling  servi-e- 
ihe  preparation  and  delivery  of  mesls.  heait'; 
support  services,  appropriate  combinatioi's 
of  services  designed  to  meet  the  speciai  neer's 
of  children,  the  aged,  the  mentally  re'ardeJ. 
the  blind,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  t:"c- 
phystcally  hr.ndicapped,  and  alcoholics  r.i-.<; 
drtig  addicts. 

"(2 1  No  payircnt  with  respect  to  any  ex- 
penditures other  than  expenditures  fcr  pt'-- 
sonnel  training  or  retraining  directly  relatjJ 
to  the  provision  of  services  may  be  made  ui;- 
der  this  sectio.n  to  any  State  for  any  firm! 
year  in  excess  of  an  amorint  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  $2,500,000,000  as  the  popula- 
tion of  that  State  bears  to  the  population 
of  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  the  limi- 
tation applicable  to  each  State  for  each  fiscal 
year  under  this  paragraph  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
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n  Into  account  in 
individual  wlio 
ilan  of  the  State 
liile  IV,  or  who 
eeds  taken  into 
needs  of  an  in- 
Is  eligible  to  re- 


factory  data  available  fro 
oi  Commerce. 

"(3)  No  payment  may  l^  made  under  this 
section  to  any  State  with  -espect  to  any  ex- 
pendftiire  for  the  provlsla  ,  of  any  service  to 
any  individual  unless — 

"(A)  the  State's  services  irogram  planning 
meets  the  requirements  ol  section  2004.  and 
•'(B)  the  final  compreh^  islve  annual  serv- 
ices plan  in  effect  when  the  service  Is  provided 
to  the  Individual  includes  the  provision  of 
that  service  to  a  catego  y  of  Individuals 
which  includes  that  indi'  idual  ia  the  de- 
scrlpUons  required  by  section  2004(2)  (B)  and 
IC)  of  the  services  to  be  i*ovided  under  the 
plan  and  the  categories  S  )f  individuals  to 
whom  the  services  are  to  I  b  provided. 
The  Sccretnry  may  not  d^i  r  payment  under 
this  section  to  any  State  w  t),  respect  to  any 
expenditure  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  not  an 
expenditAire  for  tlie  provisi  )n  of  a  service  or 
Is  not  an  expenditure  for  the  provision  of 
a  service  directed  at  a  j  sal  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subse  tion. 

"(4)  So  much  of  the  aj  gresatp  expendi- 
tures with  respect  to  which  payment  is  made 
ui.der  this  section  to  any  g  ate  for  any  fiscal 
year  as  equals  50  percenfof  the  pavment 
made  under  this  section  tcAhe  State  for  that 
fiscal  year  must  be  expenlpd  for  the  provi- 
sion of  services  to  inaividujis — 

"(A)  who  are  receiving  ad  under  the  plan 
of  the  State  approved  un(f;r  part  A  of  title 
IV  or  who  are  eligible  to  r|eeive  such  aid.  or 

"<B)  whose  needs  are  lu 
determining  the  needs  of 
is  receiving  aid  under  the 
approved  under  part  A  o 
are  eligible  to  have  their 
account  in  determining  th 
dividual  who  is  receiving  c 
ceive  such  aid,  or 

"(C)  Willi  respect  to  whi  m  supplemental 
■security  income  benefits  ur  ier  title  XVI  or 
State  supplementary  payme  ts.  as  defined  in 
section  2007(1),  are  being  aid.  or  who  are 
eligible  to  have  such  bene  ts  or  pavments 
pnld  with  respect  to  them,  oi 

"(D)  whose  income  and  r  sources  are  talc- 
en  into  account  in  determii  Ing  the  amount 
of  supplemental  security  iiv  ome  benefits  or 
State  supplementary  paym;  nts.  as  defined 
in  section  2007(1 1.  being  p  id  with  respect 
to  an  individual,  or  whose  income  and  re- 
sources would  be  taken  int  account  in  de- 
termining th©  amount  of  \ich  benefits  or 
payments  to  be  paid  with  i  'spect  to  an  in- 
dividual who  Is  eligible  to  lave  such  bene- 
fits or  payments  paid  with  r  spect  to  him,  or 
"(E)  are  eligible  for  m<  lical  asiistance 
;;nder  the  plan  of  the  Sta  s  approved  un- 
der title  XIX. 

"(5)  No  payment  m.w  be  nade  under  tlUs 
section  to  any  State  with  r«  ipect  to  any  ex- 
penditure for  the  provision  f  any  service  to 
uny  individual  who  is  rec<  vlng.  or  whose 
needs  are  taken  into  accouni  in  determining 
the  needs  of  an  Uidividuul  \  ho  is  receiving 
aid  under  the  plan  of  the"  State  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV.  oi'  with  respect  to 
-.shorn  supplemental  security  income  benefits 
under  title  XVI  or  Stale  sup  lemeatarv  pay- 
•nents.  as  defined  in  section  1007(1).  aVe  be- 
ing  paid,  if  any  fee  or  othe  charge  (other 
Chan  a  voluntary  contrlbuti  )n)  i.s  imposed 
on  the  iudi\idual  for  the  po\;i,ion  of  that 
.  ervlce. 

••|«3)  No  payment  may  be  f  lude  under  this 
>'-jtion  to  any  Stat«  with  re;  )ect  to  any  ex- 
;>  nditure  for  the  provision  of  any  service. 
■  'ther  than  an  information  c  :  referral  scrv- 
!-e  or  a  service  directed  at  t  le  RoiU  of  pre- 
<  f.iting  or  remedying  neglec  .  abuse,  or  ex- 
i^loitation  of  children  and  a  ults  unable  to 
iro.ect  their  own  hiterests.  tc  any  indlvklual 
who  IS  not  an  individual  described  In  para- 
,r.iph  (5),  and  who  is  a  meiiber  of  a  fam 
11 V  the  monthly  gross  incomi  of  which  ex 

eds — • 
'Ai   if  a  fee  or  other  cha|ge  reasonably 
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related  to  Income  Is  Imposed  on  the  Indi- 
vidual for  the  provision  of  the  service,  lis 
percent  of  the  median  income  of  a  family 
of  four  In  the  State,  adjusted,  in  accordance 
with  regiUationa  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
to  take  into  account  the  size  of  the  family, 
or 
"(B)  in  any  other  case,  the  lower  of — 
"(i)  80  percent  of  the  median  Income  of 
a  family  of  four  In  the  State,  or 

"(li)  the  median  income  of  a  family  of 
four  ill  tiie  fifty  States  and  the  Di.stric't  of 
Columbia, 

adjusted,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  size  of  the  family. 
The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  the  median 
income  of  a  family  of  four  in  each  State 
and  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia applicable  to  payments  with  respect 
to  cxpendi'ures  in  each  fiscal  vear  prior  to 
September  1  of  the  preceding  fiscal  ver>r. 

"(7)  No  payment  may  bs  made  under  this 
section  to  any  State  with  respect  to  any  ex- 
penditure— 

"I A)  for  the  pro\i.sion  of  medical  or  any 
other  remedial  care,  other  than  familv  plan- 
ning services,  unless  it  is  an  integral  but 
.-subordinate  part  of  a  service  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  suljsecunn  and  Federnl 
financial  participation  with  respect  to  the 
expenditure  is  not  a^  allable  under  the  plan 
of  the  State  approved  under  title  XIX;  or 

"(B)  for  the  purchase,  construction,  or 
major  modit.catio:'  of  any  land,  bulldin'^  or 
other  facility,  or  f.xed  equipment:  or 

"(C)  wi'.ich  Is  in  the  fo:ni  of  goo'.Us  or 
.sprvicps  provided  in  kind  bv  a  prlvi.te  cnlitv: 

Of 

••|D)  wl)ich  i.s  made  from  donated  private 
f'.inds,  unless  such  funds 

••(i)  are  transferred  to  the  State  and  are 
under  its  admlnLstrative  control,  and 

•  (li)  are  donated  to  the  State  without 
restrictions  as  to  use.  other  than  restrictions 
as  to  the  services  with  respect  lo  which  the 
funds  are  to  be  tised  imposed  by  a  donor 
who  is  not  a  sponsor  or  operator  of  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  those  services,  and/or  the 
geographic  area  in  which  the  services  with 
respect  to  which  the  contiibution  is  used  are 
to  be  provided,  and 

'•(ill)  do  not  revert  to  the  donor's  facil- 
ity or  use  if  the  donor  is  other  than  a  non- 
profit organization:  or 

"(E)  for  the  provision  of  room  or  board 
(except  as  provided  by  paragraph  (11)  (B)) 
other  than  room  or  board  provided  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  six  coi\secutive  months 
as  an  integral  but  subordinate  part  of  a  serv- 
ice described  in  paragiaph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(8)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  with  re-^p-ct  to  anv  expenditure  If 
payiiipiit  I.s  made  with  respect  to  that  ex- 
penditure under  section  403  or  422  of  this 
Act. 

"(0)(A)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  am  expenditure 
in  connection  with  the  pro\ision  of  any  child 
dpy  tare  s?rvice.  unless — 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  care  pro-, iclcd  in  the 
chlld'.s  home,  the  c.rc  meets  standards  es- 
tablLshed  by  the  State  which  are  reasonably 
in  accord  with  recommended  standards  of 
national  slandard-setthig  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  home  care  of  children,  suf-h 
as  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  and 
the  National  Council  of  Hoinemaker-Home 
Health  Aid  Services;  or 

"(il)  in  the  case  of  care  provided  outside 
the  child's  home,  the  care  meets  the  Federal 
Interagency  day  care  requirements  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  on  September  23.  1D03.  and  in 
the  case  of  care  pi-ov*r.ed  to  a  c.i>Ud  under  the 
age  of  three,  there  Is  at  least  one  caregiver 
for  every  two  children  under  the  atje  of  three 
who  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  onlv  tl  o-e 


children,  except  as  provided  la  subparagraph 
(B). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1976,  and  prior  to  July  1,  1977,  an  eval- 
uation of  the  appropriateness  of  the  require- 
ments impored  by  subparagraph  (A)  together 
with  any  recommendations  he  may  have  for 
modLlcatlon  of  those  requirements.  No  ear- 
lier than  ninety  days  after  the  submission  ol 
that  report,  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation 
make  such  modifications  in  the  requirements 
imposed  by  subparagraph  (A)  as  he  deter- 
mines are  appropriate. 

"(C)  The  requirements  imposed  by  this 
paragraph  are  in  lieu  of  any  requirements 
that  would  otherwise  be  applicable  under 
secticn  522id)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  to  child  day  care  services  with 
respect  to  which  pajment  is  made  under  this 
section. 

"(10)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  expenditure  for 
the  provisions  of  any  educational  service 
which  the  State  mukes,  generally  available  to 
its  residents  without  coot  and  without  regard 
ro  their  income. 

"(11 )  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  expenditure  for 
the  provision  of  any  service  to  any  Individual 
living  in  any  hospital,  skilled  nursing  facil- 
ity, or  Intermediate  care  faculty  (Including 
any  such  hospital  or  facility  for  mental  dis- 
e-ise  or  for  the  mentally  retarded) ,  any  prison 
or  an'-  foster  family  home  except — 

"(A)  any  expenditure  for  the  provision  of 
a  service  that  (i)  is  provided  by  other  than 
the  hospital,  facility,  prison,  or  foster  family 
home  in  which  the  Individual  is  Uvlng  and 
(il)  is  provided,  under  the  Stage's  program 
lor  the  provision  of  the  services  described  in 
paragraph  (1 ) .  to  individuals  who  are  not  liv- 
ing in  a  hospital.  skUlcd  nursing  facillTy,  in- 
termediate care  facility,  prison,  or  foster  fam- 
ily home, 

"(B)  any  expetidiiure  which  Is  for  the  cost 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  basic  foster  care,  of 
the  provision,  by  a  foster  family  home,  to'an 
mdn  idual  living  in  that  home,  of  a  service 
which  meets  a  special  need  of  that  Individ- 
ual, as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and 

••(C)  any  expenditure  for  the  provision  ol 
emergency  shelter  provided  to  a  child,  for  not 
in  excess  of  30  days,  as  a  protective  service. 
"(12)  No  pajTnent  may  be  made  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  expenditure 
for  the  provision  of  cash  pavments  as  a  serv- 
ice. 

"(13)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  any  expenditure 
for  the  provision  of  any  service  to  any  in- 
dividual to  the  extent  that  the  provider  of 
the  service  or  the  individual  receiving  the 
service  Is  eligible  to  receive  payment  under 
title  XVIII  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
the  service. 

"(b)(1)  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  the  Secretary  shall  esiunate  the 
amount  to  which  a  State  will  be  entitled 
I'.nder  this  section  for  that  quarter  on  the 
basis  of  a  report  filed  by  the  State  contain- 
ing its  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended during  that  quarter  with  respect  to 
whicii  payment  must  be  made  under  this 
section,  together  with  an  explana'.iun  of  the 
bases  for  that  estimate. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  then  pav  to  the 
Stat°  In  such  Installments  as  he  may  de- 
lermir.e.  the  amount  so  estimated,  reduced 
or  hicreosed  to  the  extent  of  any  overpay- 
ment or  underpayment  which  the  Secretary 
deteimhies  was  made  under  this  section  to 
the  State  for  any  prior  quarter  and  with  re- 
.spe.  t  to  which  adjustment  has  not  already 
Vetn  made  under  this  subsection. 

'13)  Upon  the  making  of  any  estimate  by 
tl-ie  Secretary  under  tins  subsection,  any 
appropriations  a-aUable  for  payments  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemrd   obligated. 
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"PROGRAM   REPORTING,   EVALUATION,   AND   AD- 
MINISTRA-nON    BEQttlREMENTS 

•Sec.  2003.  (a)  Each  State  which  partici- 
pates In  the  program  established  by  this 
title  shall  provide  for  the  publication  by  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  or  such 
o-vher  official  as  the  laws  of  the  State  pro- 
vide, within  ninety  days,  or  such  longer  pe- 
riod as  the  Secretary  may  authorize,  after 
the  end  of  each  services  program  year  (as 
established  under  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 2002(a)(3)),  of  services  program  re- 
port prepared  by  the  hidlvidual  or  agency 
designated  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
section  2003(g)(1)(C)  and,  unless  the  laws 
of  the  State  provide  otherwise,  approved  by 
the  chief  executive  ofiBcer  which  describes  the 
extent  to  which  the  services  program  of  the 
State  was  carried  out  during  that  year  in 
accordance  with  the  annual  services  program 
plan  for  that  year  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  plan  were 
achieved. 

"(b)  Each  State  which  participates  In  the 
program  established  by  this  title  shall  have 
a  program  lor  evaluation  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram for  the  provision  of  the  services  de- 
scribed in  section  2002(a)  (1)  which  conforms 
to  the  descr^tlon  of  the  evaluation  activities 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  State  contained  In 
Its  current  final  comprehensive  annual  serv- 
ices program  plan. 

"(c)  Each  State  which  participates  in  the 
program  established  by  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary,  and  make  available  to 
the  public,  Information  concerning  the  serv- 
ices described  in  section  2002(a)(1)  pro- 
vided in  the  State,  the  categories  of  individ- 
uals to  whom  those  services  are  provided,  and 
such  other  related  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  provide,  at  such  times 
and  hi  such  form  as  he  may  by  regulation 
provide.  In  establishing  requirements  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  other  reporting  requh-ements  im- 
posed under  this  title  and  other  titles  of 
this  Act. 

"(d)  Each  State  which  participates  in  the 
program  established  by  this  title  shall  make 
available  to  the  public,  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days,  or  such  longer  period  as  the 
Secretary  may  authorize,  after  the  end  of 
each  services  program  year  (as  established 
under  the  requirements  of  section  2002(a) 
(3) ),  the  report  of  an  audit  performed  by — 
"(1)  a  private  certified  public  accountant 
or  auditing  firm  utilizing  certified  public  ac- 
covmtants,  the  services  of  which  have  been 
secured  in  accordance  with  procurement 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 

"(2)  a  publicly  elected  auditor  utilizing 
certified  public  accountants,  or 

"(3)  an  office  representing  the  legislature 
of  the  State  utilizing  certified  public  ac- 
countants, 

of  the  expenditures  for  the  provision  of  the 
services  described  in  section  2002(a)  (I)  dur- 
ing that  year  which  sets  forth  the  extent  to 
which  those  expenditures  were  in  accordance 
with  the  State's  final  comprehensive  annual 
services  program  plan  (as  developed  under 
the  requirements  of  section  2002(a)  (3) ).  in- 
cluding any  amendments  thereto,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  State  Is  entitled  to  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  those  expenditures  un- 
der section  2002.  So  much  of  the  report  as 
relates  to  the  extent  to  which  the  State  is 
eutitled  to  payment  with  respect  to  those  ex- 
penditures under  section  2002  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  Each  State  which  participates  in  th© 
program  established  by  this  title  shall  assure 
that  the  non-federal  share  of  the  aggregate 
e::penditures  for  the  provision  of  services 
during  each  services  program  year  (as  estab- 
lished under  the  requirements  of  section 
2002(a)(3))  with  respect  to  which  payment 
is  made  under  section  2002  l<;  not  less  than 
the  non-federal  share  of  the  aggregate  ex- 


penditures for  the  provision  of  those  serv- 
ices during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
with  respect  to  which  payment  was  made 
under  the  plan  of  the  State  approved  under 
title  I,  VI,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI.  or  part  A  of  title 
IV,  whichever  Is  less,  except  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  State  for  any  services  program 
year  if  the  payment  to  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 2002,  for  each  fiscal  year  any  part  ol 
which  is  included  In  that  services  program 
year,  with  respect  to  expenditures  other  than 
expenditures  for  personnel  training  or  re- 
training directly  related  to  the  provision  of 
services,  equals  the  allotment  of  the  State 
for  that  fiscal  year  under  section  2002(a) 
(2). 

"(f)(1)  If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
the  State,  finds  that  there  is  a  substantial 
failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  subsections  (a)  through 
(e)  of  this  section,  he  shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2),  notify  the  State  that 
further  payments  will  not  be  made  to  the 
State  under  section  2002  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  failure 
to  comply,  and  until  he  is  so  satisfied  he  shall 
make  no  further  payments  to  the  State. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  suspend  imple- 
mentation of  any  termination  of  payments 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  such  period  as  he 
determines  appropriate  and  instead  reduce 
the  amount  otherwise  payable  to  the  State 
tinder  section  2002  for  expenditures  during 
that  period  by  three  percent  for  each  of  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (e)  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  which  there  was  a  finding  of  sub- 
stantial noncompliance  and  with  respect  to 
which  he  is  not  yet  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

"(g)(1)  Each  State  which  participates  in 
the  program  established  by  this  title  shall 
have  a  plan  applicable  to  its  program  for  the 
provision  of  the  services  described  in  section 
2002(a)  (1)  which— 

"(A)  provides  that  an  opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing  before  the  appropriate  State 
agency  will  be  granted  to  any  individual 
whose  claim  for  any  service  described  in  sec- 
tion 2002(a)(1)  is  denied  or  is  not  acted 
upon  with  reasonable  promptness; 

"(B)  provides  that  the  use  or  disclosure  of 
information  obtained  in  connection  with  ad- 
ministration of  the  State's  program  for  the 
provision  of  the  services  described  in  sec- 
tion 2002(a)(1)  concerning  applicants  for 
and  recipients  of  those  services  will  be  re- 
stricted to  purposes  directly  connected  with 
the  administration  of  that  program,  the  plan 
of  the  State  approved  under  part  A  of  title 
IV,  the  plan  of  the  State  developed  imder 
part  B  of  that  title,  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  program  established  by  title 
XVI,  or  the  plan  of  the  State  approved  under 
title  XIX; 

"(C)  provides  for  the  designation,  by  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  or  as 
otherwise  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State, 
of  an  appropriate  agency  which  will  ad- 
minister or  supervise  the  administration  of 
the  State's  program  for  the  provision  of  the 
services  descrl'oed  in  section  2002(a)(1),  in- 
cluding planning  and  evaluation; 

"(D)  provides  that  the  State  will,  in  the 
administration  of  its  program  for  the  pro- 
vision of  the  services  described  In  section 
2002(a)(1),  use  such  methods  relating  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  per- 
sonnel standards  on  a  merit  basis  as  are 
fotmd  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
program,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  ex- 
ercise no  authority  with  respect  to  the  se- 
lection, tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of 
any  individual  employed  in  accordance  with 
such  methods; 

"(E)  provides  that  no  durational  resi- 
dency or  citizenship  requirement  will  be  Im- 


posed as  a  condition  to  participation  In  the 
program  of  the  State  for  the  provision  of  the 
sen'lces  described  in  section  2002(a)(1); 

"  (P)  provides,  If  the  State  program  for  the 
provision  of  the  services  described  in  section 
2002(a)(1)  includes  services  to  individuals 
living  in  institutions  or  foster  homes,  for 
the  establishment  or  designation  of  a  State 
authority  or  authorities  w-hlch  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  and  maintaining 
■  standards  for  such  institutions  or  homes 
which  are  reasonably  in  accord  with  rec- 
ommended standards  of  national  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  standards  for  such 
institutions  or  homes,  including  standards 
related  to  admissions  policies,  safety,  sani- 
tation, and  protection  of  civil  rights: 

"(G)  provides,  if  the  State  program  for 
the  provision  of  the  services  described  in 
section  2002(a)(1)  Includes  child  day  care 
services,  for  the  establishment  or  designation 
of  a  State  authority  or  a\ithorltles  which 
shall  be  responsible  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  standards  for  such  services 
which  are  reasonably  In  accord  w-ith  rec- 
ommended standards  of  national  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  standards  for  such 
services,  including  standards  related  to  ad- 
missions policies  for  facilities  providing  such 
services,  safety,  sanitation,  and  protection 
of  civil  rights; 

"(H)  provides  that  the  State's  program 
for  the  provision  of  the  services  described  in 
section  2002(a)(1)  will  be  in  effect  in  aU 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State; 

"(I)  provides  for  financial  participation 
by  the  State  in  the  provision  of  the  services 
described  In  section  2002(a)(1). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plun 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  ofpara- 
graph  (1). 

"(h)  (1)  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
section  2002  to  any  State  which  does  not 
have  a  plan  approved  under  subsection  (g). 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State  plan  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (g),  if  the  Secretary',  after  rea- 
.sonable  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State,  finds — 

"(A)  that  the  plan  no  longer  complies 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)  (1),  or 

"(B)  that  in  the  adminlstraiion  of  the 
plan  there  is  a  substantial  failure  to  comply 
v.'lth  any  such  provision, 
the  Secretary  shall,  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3>.  notify  the  State  that  further 
payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State 
under  section  2002  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  failure  to 
comply,  and  until  he  is  so  "satLsfied  he  shall 
make  no  further  payments  to  the  State. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  suspend  imple- 
mentation of  any  termination  of  payments 
under  paragraph  (2)  for  such  perlcd  as  he 
determines  appropriate  and  Instead  reCv.ce 
the  amount  otherwise  payable  to  the  State 
under  section  2002  for  expenditures  during 
that  period  by  three  percent  for  each  clavse 
of  subsection  (g)(1)  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  a  finding  of  noncompliance  ar.d  with 
respect  to  which  he  is  not  yet  satisfied  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

"SERVICES  PROCR.AM  PIAMNING 

"Sec.  2004.  A  State's  serv-lces  program 
planning  meets  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion If,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  public 
participation  in  the  development  of  tiie 
program  for  the  provision  of  the  services 
described  in  section  2002(a)(1)  within  the 
State — 

"(1)  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
either  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State 
government  is  established  as  the  beginning 
of  the  State's  services  program  year;  and 

••(2)  at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  State's  services  program 
year,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State, 
or  such  other  official  as  the  laws  of  the  State 
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provide,  publisher  aud  linakes  generally 
available  (as  defined  in  regi  lations  prescribed 
by  tlie  Secretary  after  consideration  of 
^itiite  laws  governing  not  re  of  actions  by 
public  officials)  to  the  piibl  c  a  proposed  com 
prel;e:isi',e  annual  sprvlc  s  program  plan 
prepared  by  the  indlv:  li-al 
clebignated  pursuant  to  ih 
section  2003(g)  (1 1  (O  am 
of  the  State  prov.cfe  other  tise.  approved  by 
the  chief  executive  officer,  which  sets  forth 
the  State's  plan  for  the  pro  j.>ion  of  the  serv 
ices  described  in  section  i"02(aMli  during 
that  jear.  including — 

"(Ai   tl.e  oojectives  ui 
the  program. 
•■(B)  the  ser\lce3  lo  bf 

program,  Includmg  at  le 

rected  at  at  least  one  of  t 

the  five  categories  of  goal 

lion     2002(a)(1)      (as     de 

State),  together  v.itli  a  dlfinition  of  those 

services  and  a  description   >f  their  relatlon- 

sliip  to  tlie  objectives  to  {  >  aciiie\ed  under 

ihe  program  and  the  goals  described  hi  sec- 
tion 2002(a)  (1). 
•(C)  the  categories  of  iii(  Ivldunis  to  whom 

thooO  ser\lces  are  to  be  pj  ivided.  inchidlng 

any  categories  based  on  c!-     income  of  indi- 

•.  idnals  or  their  families. 

••(D)  the  geographic  are.l  i  in  vhich  those 

services  are  to  be  provided 

and  amounts  of  tlie  ser\  ict  ;  to  be  provided 

in  each  area 

'  (£)  a  description  of  liiejjlannmg.  evalu 

a'ion.  and  reporting  acti',  ii 

o.it  under  tiie  program, 
"(F)    tiie  sources  of   tl.e 

ii.~C'd  to  cmry  out  the  program  . 
•  (O)    a  description  of  tii  i  or  ,  »a.,cationiil 

siri'iCture  through  wliich  the 
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or  agency 
requirements  of 
unless  the  laws 


achic.  ed  uddcr 

•o\  ided  uiider  the 

t  one  service  Ul- 

goals  in  each  of 

set  foith  In  sec- 

rmlned    by    the 


program  will  be 
adminisu-ied.  Including  th^xtciu  to  wliich 
public  and  pri\ate  agencie! 
.ill  be  utilized  in  tiie  prov 
••(11)  a  description  of  how 
r-CTvices  under  the  program 
Jialed  witii  the  ^\i.n  of  the 
tindei  part  A  of  title  IV.  the 
developed  under  p.*rt  B  of  ti 
plemeftal   security    mcoine 


to  be  carried 


re.^oll:•oe^  to  br- 


and volunteers 
ion  ot  services, 
the  pro\ii,ion  of 
will  by  coordi- 
State  approved 
Ian  of  tlie  State 
t  title,  the  sup- 
rogram  estab- 


lislied  by  title  XVI.  the  planfcf  the  State  ap- 
proved laider  title  XIX.  andtolher  programs 
tor  llie  pro'.lsion  of  related  l:uman  services 
vithin  the  State,  including  the  steps  token 
to  assure  maximum  feasliii  >  tutlization  of 
spr\ices  under  these  progrtl  ns  to  meet  tJio 
needs  of  the  low  Income  po]  ulalion. 

"(1)  i:»e  estimated  expend  tures  under  tlie 
program,  including  esUmat  d  e.\peudltures 
with  respect  to  each  of  th  services  to  be 
pio\  ided,  each  of  Uie  categi  ries  of  individ- 
uals to  whom  tl:ose  service:  are  to  be  pro- 
t  ided.  and  each  of  the  geoj  raphic  areas  m 
which  tliose  services  are  to  I  e  provided,  and 
a  compari.~.on  between  estimt'  ed  non-Federal 

|ram  and  n.n- 
rovision  of  the 
services  dc-^rribed  la  sectliiii  2002(a)  (1 )  in 
the  State  during  the  preoedi]  g  ser  ices  pro- 
^rciin  year,  and 

'■(J)    a    descripticiu    of    !li 
or  to  be  taken,  to  assure  tiii 


a  compari.--.on  between  estimn  e' 
expenditures  under  the  prolri; 
Fcilerdl  expenditi.res  for  the    n 


of  the  difTet.mces  between  the  proposed  and 
final  plan  a.id  the  reasons  therefor;  and 

"(5)  any  amendment  to  a  final  compre- 
hensive services  program  plan  Is  prepared 
by  the  Individual  or  agency  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  2003(g)(1)(C),  approved 
by  tl>e  chief  executive  ofHcer  of  the  State 
unless  the  laws  of  the  State  provide  other- 
wise, and  published  by  the  chief  executive 
ofTicer  of  the  State,  or  sxich  other  official  as 
the  laws  of  the  State  provide,  as  a  pro- 
po.^pd  amendment  on  which  public  com- 
ment is  accepted  for  a  period  of  at  leaM 
thirty  day.s.  and  then  prepared  by  the  in- 
dividual or  agency  desi-;iated  pursuant  to 
section  2003(g)  (1(  (C).  approved  by  the 
'hlef  execuUve  officer  of  the  State  unless 
tlie  laws  111  ihe  State  provide  cuher-Aibe.  and 
published  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
flie  State,  or  such  otlier  offlcial  as  the  laws 
of  the  State  provide,  as  a  final  amendment, 
together  with  an  explan.'ition  of  the  dif- 
ferences bet.veen  the  piopo.=ed  and  fin.!l 
nip.cndmeiii    and  tlie  reasons  therefor. 

"EfUCTIVK     DATE     OK     rtECUIAIlONS     PftlLlt^Ht  D 
BY     THE    SKCRi:'l.\BT 

fire  2005.  No  final  regulation  piibiiihed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  be 
cffetiive  wiih  respect  to  payments  under 
section  2002  for  e.vpondicures  during  any 
quarter  comiuencing  oefore  tie  beghining 
of  the  first  services  program  year  estab- 
lished by  the  State  under  the  requirements 
of  section  2002(a)(3)  which  begins  at  least 
sixty  days  aiier  the  publ'cation  of  tlie  flnnl 
vpgui.ition. 

••Ev.x'.'-.\Tif..\:    raoc-PAM   assisiance 

•  Sic.  200(5.  (a)  The  Secretnrr  shall  pro- 
'.  Icle  f..r  tl.e  continuing  evaluation  of  State 
pr.ij>rams  f r  r  the  provision  of  the  services 
<le.-,cribed  in  section  2002(a)(1). 

■■(b)  Tlte  Secretary  th.iU  make  available  to 
the  States  asTl-tance  with  respect  to  the 
content  of  tl.elr  services  piogram.  and  their 
scrvi<es  pror^ram  plnnnins.  reporllng.  admin- 
istrution.  and  evaii.aiion. 

■(c)  Within  six  month.i  after  the  clo.se  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Seciet.iry  .shall  submit 
to  the  Coagreas  a  report  on  the  operation 
of  tlie  prog.ain  estHblisheu  by  thl.s  title  du;- 
inf-'  'hut  yciir.  including — 

■■(1)  the  evalualions  cir.ied  o:it  under 
subsection  (a)  a"d  the  results  obtained 
tlierefrom.  and 

"I'i)  the  as'isi.'ince  provided  i-n.'lcr  sub- 
sivr-  .on  (b).  rluring  thai  year. 

'■DEi-tNITlONS 

••.Sic.  2007.  For  purposes  of  tliis  title — 
'■(1)  the  term  ".'itate  supplementary  pav. 
meiif  me.'iii.s  any  cash  p.-'.yment  made  by  a 
State  on  a  regular  ba-is  to  an  Indivirivial 
who  Ls  receiving  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  under  title  XVI  or  who  would 
but  for  his  income  be  eligible  to  receive  such 


agency  administering  the  plan  In  the  politi- 
cal subdivision,  and 

••(B)  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  sucU 
expenditures. 

except  that  no  payment  shall  be  made  wltli 
respect  to  amounts  expended  In  connection 
with  the  provision  of  any  service  described 
in  section  2002(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  other  than 
services  the  provision  of  which  Is  required 
by  section  402(a>  (19)  to  be  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  State:  and^" 

(41  Section  403  of  that  Act  is  further 
?meiided  by  striking  out  subsections  (ei  and 
(f). 

i5(  Section  40fi  of  that  Acl  Is  amended 
by  srriking  o;it  subsection  (r.)/ 

(3)  Section  422(aM  1)  ( A)  ,j6  of  that  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'tl.e  State  agency 
de^ignated  pursuant  to  section  402(a)(3) 
to  adintnlsier  or  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan  of  the  State  approved  under 
part  A  of  this  title"  and  inserting  -the 
agen-y  designated  pursuant  to  section  2003 
(gHliiC)  to  supeivlse  and  coordinate  the 
administraMon  of  the  State's  services  pro- 
gram" in  lieu  thereof. 

(Ti  Section  4'22i'a)  (1)  (A)  (ii)  of  that  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  organiza- 
tional unit  in  such  State  or  local  agency 
e«i.iblished  pursuant  to  section  402(a)  ( 15)  )' 
aud  inserting  "a  single  organizational  unit 
in  sii.  h  State  or  local  agency,  as  the  case 
ni:HV  be.'  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
lepe.Wed. 

ic)  Section  1115  of  the  Social  Securitv  Act 
s  air.?nded  by — 

(  1 1  striking  out  "or  XIX  '  and  inserting 
■XlX.  or  XX"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(::i  .striking  out  "or  1902'  in  clau.se  (a) 
and  inserting  'igoi.  2002.  2003.  or  2004  '  In 
lieu  iliereof. 

^3)  striking  out  'or  1903"  in  clause  (b) 
and  luserting  "1903.  or  2002^  in  lieu  thereof 
and 

14)  inserting  'or  evpendl tures  with  respect 
to  which  payment  shall  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 2002. •■  Immediately  after  •administra- 
tion of  such  State  plan  or  plans.^  in  clause 
(bi. 

(d|  Section  1116  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by — 

(1»  striking  out  ■'or  XIX"'  In  subsections 
i';>)in  and  (b)  and  inserting  'XIX  or  XX^' 
111  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  striking  out  "or  1904'  and  inaeriiiv 
•  I90».  or  2003'  In  lieu  thereof  in  subsection 
I  a  1 1 3 1 .  and 

(3i  in.serti'ig  "XX."  immedlatolv  after 
'•>:!".■■  in  subsection  (di. 

".N  Section  1130  of  the  .Social  Secuvi  v  Act 
1    le.i.Mli'd. 

(fi  Any  child  day  care  service  provided 
iinr<er  any  plan  of  a  State  approved  under 
par-^  A.  or  developer)  under  part  B.  of  title  IV 


all    residents   of.    and    all    gtfigraphic   eieas 

in 


to   account 

id 

the    proposed 
id    (.f   ut    lea^t 

after  p'lhlica- 


in,    the  State   were   taken   ii 
the  development  of  the  plan:  i  i 

"(3)  public  comment  on 
plan  Is  accepted  for  a  per; 
iortv-fivedays;  and 

"(4(  at  least  forfy-fl-.e  day* 
tian  of  the  proposed  plc.n  ai  A  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Staters  se  vie.  s  profiram 
yer.r.  the  chief  executive  offici  r  of  the  State 
or  such  other  offlcial  as  the  la  ,s  of  the  Srute 
pr.)vide.  publishes  a  niial  -  .•omprehensive 
iv.iiiial  services  program  pht,  i  prei>ared  bv 
lie  indi.idual  or  agency  de-.ig:  ated  punsuaa 


the  requirements  of  soni  i 
•  <''\   and.  unless  the  laws  of 


v.de  otherwise,  approved  bv  tl  e  ch:ef  exec 
"ivc    OfHcer.   whicli    se:.^   forth    the   snine    i-i- 
lorination   required   to   be   in  luded   in    (he 


proposed  plan,  together  wi'h 


step.s    taken, 
the  needs  of 


^f.'L^.-!:!'.".'^  '"  'J"'"'fc  ba'.d  on  need  In  sup-  of  tl-se  Social  Security  Act  must  meet  the  re- 
quirements appllcabie.  undir  subsection  lal 
(9)  of  section  20C2  of  the  Social  Securiiv  Act. 
as  amended  bv  this  Act.  to  child  dav  care 
services  with  respect  to  which  pavment  is 
made  under  that  section.  The  requirements 
imposed  by  this  subsection  are  In  lieu  of 
any  requirements  that  would  oiherwioe  be 
applicable  under  .section  522(di  of  tlie  E(;o- 
'■proper  and  efncient  operation  "of  the  pl.-iii^  "0'"'c  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  child  day 
i.nd  in.serting  ";  and'^  in  lieu  thereof.  ^'^^^  services  pro- ided  under  anv  plan  of  a 

(2)   Section  402(a)   of  that  Act  Is  fiirther     ^^^^^  .ipprovpd  under  p.»rt  A.  or  developed 


plenientatlon  of  such  benefits,  as  deiermir.C'd 
by  the  Secreti'.rv,  and 

"(2)  the  teitn  -Siate^  means  ;iir  fiftv  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.^' 

TtCIINKAL    .^ND    CONFORMING    AM  i  NU?.Jf:NrS 

Sr<-.  3.  (aid)  Section  402(aHo>  of  the  So- 
cial Security  .\ct  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••(Af    and    striking    out    everything    after 


o.it    par.^^raphs    (13) 


1   2003 ( g  I  I  I  I 
he  State  r-ro- 


11  exphai'.itiou 


amended   liy    strll-.iSi: 
through  (15). 

(3)  Section  403ia)i3i  of  ■.!.  t  Act  is 
amended  to  rend  as  follows: 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  H'.m!,?.  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following  propor- 
lion.1  of  the  ti'tal  amounts  expended  during 
such  quarter  a^  found  nc<-essary  by  the  .Sec- 
retary of  Hc.'.ri).  Eac..'ation.  ai.d  Welfare  for 
liie  proper  n\iX  effitiea:  alminist.Htlon  of 
the  St.ite  plan — 

•■(A)  75  percci't  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
p?iiditure.  as  are  for  the  training  of  per- 
43ni>el  employed  or  preparing;  for  emplov- 
mciit  b;    til"  Stale  ii:.'.-ncy  or  by  the  loc^l 


tmder  part  B.  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

(g)  .Section  12^ai  of  Public  Law  93  233  is 
amended  by  striklr/  out  "Januarv  1.  1975' 
and  Inser'i!  g  "July  1.  ]975^  in  lieu  thereof. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  12 
(a I  of  Public  Law  93-233.  the  Scrretary  may 
make  any  modification  in  any  regulation 
described  In  that  section  if  the  modification 
is  necessary  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

BBPORT  BV   THr   SLCPETARV 

Sfc.  4.  Prior  to  July  1.  1977,  the  Secretary 
sha'l  submit  to  the  Cou'-ress  a  report  on  tlie 
ttlectiveness  of  the  program  eotaolislied  by 
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tiiie  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amei  ded  by  tills  Act,  during  calendar  years 
1975  aud  1976,  together  -with  recommenda- 
lious.  if  any.  for  Improvements  in  that  pro- 

'.;iain. 

UtFINtXt.iN-    OF   SECRirARV 

Stc.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
nients  made  by  this  Act,  the  term  "Secretary  " 
merns,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires. 
the  Secretary  of  He:'lth.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

FfFEni\E    DATES 

Sec.  6.  (Oid)  The  amendments  made  bv 
.section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  vfh 
respect  to  payments  under  section  2002  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  for  quarters  commencing  after  Jui^e  30, 
1.^75. 

(2 1  Notwithstanding  the  provlskms  of  sec- 
tiju  2004  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
ni'-iended  by  this  Act.  the  first  sei vices  pro- 
gram year  of  each  Sta'e  sliall  bcym  on  July 
1.  1975.  a!id  end  with  the  close  of.  at  the 
option  of  the  State- - 

(A)  the  day  in  the  twelve  month  period 
tieginning  Jnly  1.  1975.  or 

(B)  the  day  in  tiie  iv.ehe  mcntli  period 
Ijeginning  July  1.  197G. 

which  IS  the  last  day  of  the  twelve  month 
period  established  by  the  State  as  its  .serv- 
ices program  year  under  that  section.  Not- 
wi^itstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(h)  of  section  2003  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  tis  amended  by  this  Act.  the  aggregate 
expenditvtres  required  by  that  subjection 
witli  respect  to  tlie  fir.st  .services  progrom 
year  of  each  State  shall  be  the  amount  whicii 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  that 
would  othenvlse  be  required  under  that  sub- 
section as  the  number  of  months  in  the 
Staters  first  services  program  year  bears  to 
twelve. 

(b)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  t>e  ett'ective  wiih  respect  to 
payments  under  sections  403  and  603  oi  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  quarters  commencing 
after  June  30.  1975.  except  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  secilDii  3(a)  .shall  not  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam. 
SvMMARY  or  .Social  Services  Acr 

1     tLIOIBILrry    and    PEIORITV    for    FEDtRAlLV 
REIMBURSEABI.E  SOCIAL   SERVICES 

T.be  bill  provides  special  priority  for  re- 
cipients of  AFDC  and  SSI  and  Medicaid  by 
requiring  that  50  percent  of  the  federal  so- 
cial services  funds  used  in  a  State  be  for 
services  to  svich  individuals  and  families. 

The  bill  proposes  tliat  federal  limitations 
ou  States  in  establishing  those  In  a  State 
ellgilJle  for  federally  assisted  social  services 
relate  to  the  iticome  of  the  individual  or  fam- 
ily, and  would  remove  the  requirement  that 
recipients  be  classified  as  "former  or  poten- 
tial welfare  recipients."  Federal  matching 
for  free  services  Is  availa'ole  for  people  wltli 
incomes  up  to  80 '^  of  the  median  family  In- 
come in  a  State  (or  the  full  natiotial  median, 
now  $12,041  if  less)  adjusted  for  family  size, 
and  services  at  some  fee  np  to  115'v  of  the 
median  income  of  a  State.  The  $2.5  billion 
limit  on  federal  payments  will  continue  to 
apply. 

II.  Dl.t  ININC  SOCIAL  SEEVKLS 

Tlie  goals  of  111?  program  are  established 
as: 

"(1)  achieving  or  maintaining  economic 
self-support  to  prevent,  reduce,  or  eliminate 
dependency, 

'  (2)  achieving  or  maintaining  self-suf- 
ficioncy,  including  reduction  or  prevention 
01  dependency, 

'■(3)  preventing  or  remedying  neglect, 
abuse,  or  exploitation  of  children  and  adults 
unable  to  protect  tlielr  own  Interests,  or 
preserving,  i-ehabllitatlng,  or  reuniting 
families. 

"(4)  preventing  or  reduciner  inapproprtate 
Institutional    care    by    providing    for    com- 
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munity-based  care,  home-based  care,  or 
other  forms  of  less  Intensive  care,  or 

•■(5)  securing  referral  or  admission  for  in- 
stitutional care  when  other  forms  of  care 
are  not  appropriate,  or  providing  services 
to  individuals  In  ii-istitutions. 

Social  services  would  be  defined  by  the 
State,  reqtiired  to  be  directed  at  the  social 
services  goals  with  parameters  for  such  defi- 
nitions established  by:  prohibition  against 
funding  certain  activities;  prohibitions 
against  reiinbur.sing  certain  medical  Insiitu- 
l.ons  for  social  services  provided  to  those  li\- 
Ing  in  them  (but  other  entitle;  could  provide 
social  services  to  such  inJi'.  luttals  In  such 
facilliles);  and  prohibitions  against  funcUni; 
child  day  care  not  meetng  standards.  The 
draft  bill  also  specifically  names  certain  serv- 
ices as  examples  of  social  services  but  it  is 
not   intended   to  be  an  nil  inclusive  list. 

HI.        SOCIAL        SERVICES        PROGRAM        FLANNI.NC. 
REPORIINC.  KVALtTATIOV.  AND  AVDITIKG 

Establishes  new  requiremeiii:>  for  a  Stat^ 
to  conduct  a  program  planning  process  to 
determine  the  services  to  to  provided  and 
who  is  to  receive  such  services  v.-ith  primary 
emphasis  on  involvement  by  the  citizens  of 
a  Stat?.  The  Governor  or  such  other  official 
as  tl-.e  laws  of  the  State  provide  is  responsi- 
ble for  publi;-.hing  the  .services  plan  for  com- 
ment and  approving  the  final  services  plan 
for  the  program  year.  The  State  is  also  re- 
quired to  conduct  evalualions  and  provide 
required   report-s   to  HEW  and   the  public. 

Nine;.*-  days  after  the  end  of  the  services 
program  year  an  "ann"..ial  social  services  pro- 
gram report ■'  is  approved  by  the  Governor  or 
other  ofhcial  deslf^nated  under  State  law  de- 
rcribiiig  tl.e  services  provided  during  the 
past  year. 

1'-.      -STAIK    n  A.V'^    SUBJCCT     "^O    PRTOf.    API?    'VAl. 
BV     HFW 

Th  state  ^ould  submit  to  HEW  approval 
prior  iO  the  be^Uming  of  the  services  pro- 
gram year  a  document  which  is  still  called 
a  "State  Plnn".  It  would  de.il  with  State 
assurance.'^  regarding:  fair  hearings,  confi- 
dentiality of  information:  designation  of  a 
single  n!,ency  other  than  the  Governor  to 
supervise  the  administration  of  the  State's 
social  .services  program;  no  durational  resi- 
dency or  ci'.izenship  requirement;  and  desig- 
nation oi  state  authoritiss  lor  establis^iini: 
and  maiiitaining  standards. 

V.  lAIN-rENAVCE      OF     EFFORT      ANO      MATi  MI.N'C 

PROVISIONS 

The  bill  establishes  a  maintenrince  of  effort 
requirement  for  States  which  requires  that 
the  non-federal  share  of  Its  aggregate  ex- 
penditures for  the  provisions  of  services  dur- 
ing each  services  program  year  are  not  less 
than  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  pro- 
visions of  those  services  dining  fiscal  year 
1973  or  1974  (whichever  Is  lesr)  with  respect 
to  which  payment  was  made  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  Governor  is  also  to  provide 
to  the  cili7en.;  of  the  .State  comparison  of 
non -federal  expenditures  between  seivices 
program  years. 

Percentage  of  matching  is  not  changed 
from  present  law.  I.e.:  75'-  for  all  serviC!>s 
except  90';  for  family  planning  services;  Ib'o 
for  training  and  retraining. 

State  matchltig  may  be  in  cash  or  in-kind 
by  the  State  including  provisions  to  the  State 
by  its  political  subdivisions.  Private  funds 
donated  to  the  State  are  allowed  to  be  uti- 
lized for  non-federal  match  but  v.iLh  certain 
restrictions. 

VI.  FEDF-nAL  r  vaL:--.  MON.  KES-ABf  H  A."<D  DEMON- 
STR.\TICNS.  Pr.OCRAM  ASSISTANCE  AT-:D  HEW 
HEPOPTS   TO   CONGRESS 

HEW  Is  authorized  to  grant  waivers  under 
the  proposed  new  title  XX  for  Social  Services 
to  any  State  now  under  the  various  titles  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  provide  report* 
to  Congress  on  the  results  of  sucii  research 
and  demonsiratlor.  programs. 


He  is  also  to  pro\ide  to  Congress  prior  to 
July  1.  1977  a  report  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  social  services  program  along  with  rec- 
ommendatt^ns  for  improvements. 

VII.  •£:  FErTTVE  DATE  OF  r-ECfl-A-rtONS  PUBLISHEH 
BY    THE    SECRFTART    OF    HFW 

Wo  final  federal  regulations  for  the  pro- 
{.rum  would  be  effective  in  a  services  prOfcram 
;.jar  for  a  State  if  the  regvilations  are  piib- 
iislied  -rtithin  60  days  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Strtes  services  program  year. 

VIIT.  Ct)NTTNUA1ION  OF  MOKAIORIUM  ON  NEW 
REGI  LAT101>.S  VN7!l  P.IOPOSLD  r.Fi  tCTIVE  NEW 
LEGISLATIONS 

Currently  tbe  law  prohibits  HEW  from 
changing  social  services  regulations  until 
after  December  31 .  1^74.  The  draft  bill  would 
have  an  efJective  di.te  as  to  the  payments  of 
social  services  of  July  1.  1975.  The  bill  would 
also  continue  the  moratorium  on  HEW  im- 
Dl-nientint;  nev,  regulations  until  July  1. 
isiTfi. 

HEW  News 

HEW  S?"retnry  Ca.spar  W.  Weinbev?»r  an- 
nounced h:s  full  support  for  the  social  serv- 
ices bill  introduced  today  by  Senator  Walter 
F.  Mondale  (Minn),  together  with  Sen.ators 
B-jb  Pack  wood  (Ore).  Lloyd  H.  Bentsen 
(Tex. I.  and  Jacob  K.  Javits  (N.Y.).  Tlie  bill 
v.ao  developed  jointly  by  the  Congress  and 
HL':W  and  has  tlie  support  of  numerous  hi- 
tere-t^d  gronp^  Micluding  the  National  Gov- 
ernors^  Conference. 

•We  A-lioleheii  te  jly  endorse  this  bill,"  the 
Secretary  said.  "It  b.  the  result  of  six  months 
o:  coopeiative  cffcr:  aud  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress,  the  Department,  the 
:-Jat;onal  Governors'  Conference,  and  many 
others,  as  well  as  key  organizations  concerned 
with  ocrvlces  for  children,  families,  the  aged, 
and  the  disabled. 

'■.All  who  have  worked  on  the  amendments 
beli>-ve  their  e-iactment  would  mpke  pos.-it-le 
a  pos-.tive  new  Federal-State  relationship 
within  which  States  could  more  effectively 
larget  their  social  services  resources  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  own  people. 

••The  proposed  amendments  make  the  S'ate 
sorial  services  piogram  answerable  primarily 
io  t'le  State's  citizens,  witliin  broad  Fed- 
cr.il  guidelines.  I  am  convinced  that  this  new 
approach  can  free  us  all  to  concentrate  on 
getting  services  to  people. 

■At  present  a  Congressional  moratorium 
on  implementation  of  1973  regulations  Is  due 
to  e;:pire  on  January  1.  1975.  The  amend- 
ments would  extend  th's  moratorium  until 
July  1.  the  effectlvt  date  of  the  propo-sed 
clta>ige.s.  This  is  important  so  that  States 
can  plan  their  progi.'.ms  ettectively.  and  is 
one  reason  we  hope  for  speedy  enactment.  " 

Major  changes  affect  Suite  program  eligi- 
bility, services  plaruiing.  and  Hccjuntabiliiy, 
but  not  Federal  funding. 

Federal  funding  would  remain  tinch.inged. 
with  a  total  of  82. 5  billion  authori^-ed  for  al- 
location among  the  States  on  tne  basis  of 
their  population.  Tlie  Federal  share  of  a 
State's  social  services  expenduures  would 
continue  to  be  75  percent,  except  fur  family 
planning  services  for  whicli  the  Federal  share 
would  contmue  to  be  90  percent. 

Eli.  ibii:ty  for  :yCiiJcrs  would  be  based  on 
u-ccmie  rather  tlian  on  welfare-rclatsilness 
(qualifjing  as  a  "■former  "  or  "patentiaV  re- 
cipient), bin  approximately  50  percent  of 
Federal  (undt  must  be  spent  for  people  eligi- 
ble for  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children).  SSI  (Supplemental  Security 
In-ame).   and  or  Medicaid. 

Social  Si'rriccH  gotiJs  are  .specified  in  the 
amendments;  self-support:  self-sufficiency; 
protection  for  children  and  for  adults  unable 
to  protect  themselves:  de-instituticn;illza- 
tion  when  appropriate:  and  institutional 
placement  and  services  within  some  in-stitu- 
tions  when  necessarv. 
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ItablLshed  goals  and 
eligible  to  receive 
led  in  each  State  by 
|ng  process  with  eni- 
vement.    The    Strte 
'meet  KEW  requ ire- 
approval    is    not 


An   Annual  Comprehensive   Senices  Plan 
speciiying  one  or  more  Jervlces  to  be  offered 
to  meet  each  of  the 
specifying   who   Is   to 
services  would  be  devel 
means  cf  an  open  plan 
phasls    on    citizen    Inv 
planning  process  mus' 
ments,    but    prior    H 

required  for  the-  pro  ram  priorities  and 
resource  allocations  exp  essed  ip.  the  compre- 
hensive services  plc.n. 

Prior  HEW  approval     culci  be  required  for 
State  plans  In  regard  td    fair  her.rmgs;  State- 
wide applicability;    me  it  fvj-tem;   confiden- 
tiality; designation  of  i    single  individur.l  or 
agency  to  supervise  pro  ram  administration: 
designation   of   State   s  jndard   setting    and 
enforcement  authorities  for  facilities  offer 
Ing  day  or  residential 
any  eligibility  requiren 
tlon  of  State  or  local 
citizenship. 

Public   Accountahility 
State  is  insured  by  means 
quired   open  planning  j  ices'-;    regular   ro 
porting;  independent  aud  U:  and  evaluation 
1968  Federal  Interagenc    Day  Care  Require- 
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kre;  and  absence  of 
Int  br.sed  on  dura- 
faidency  or  of  U.S. 


"7 


to   citizens   of   tlie 
of  the  federally  rc- 


vients  would  remain  in  e  feet  (at  least  until 
1977)  with  one  additionijfor  chlk-ren  under 
three  there  must  be  or-e fid'.ilt  for  every  two 
children.  I 

Federal  eialua'.ion  an<qprogra:n  assistance 
to  States  would  be  ma;  dated,  as  would  a 
July  1977  report  to  Cc  igreis  on  prcf,'ram 
effectiveness. 

Other  major  changes  1 
limited  to) : 

Prohibltioa  of  Federal  Hatching  under  t"  e 
program  fcr  certain  clear  y  specified  expendi- 
tures, such  as  faclUtlei  construction  ar.d 
services  that  fall  under  other  Federal  pru- 
gram.s; 

State-option  inconie-n  lated  fees  for  serv- 
ices furnished  to  perso  s  not  eligible  for 
ca!ih  assistance; 

Fiscal  sanctions  fcr  n  incompliance  with 
certain  Federal  requirem  nts; 

A  delayed  effective  da  e  for  any  Federal 
regulation  promulgated  less  ti;an  60  day.s 
before  the  beginning  of  la  StcUe's  program 
year; 

And  maintenance  of  ^ate  fiscal  effort  in 
regard  to  social  service.^. 


dude  (but  are  not 


'resident,  it  gives 
to  join  with  my 

ig  the  oocial  Sei-v- 
1974.    Senators 

'WOOD,  and  I  are 
uced  simiJar  leg- 

(ve,  terminate  a 
ty  about  the  so- 
hich  i.s  so  vital 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr. 
me  particular  pleasur 
colleagues  in  introduci 
ices    Amendments    o 

MONDALE,    JaVITS,    PAC 

the  Senators  who  intr 
islation  last  year. 

This  bill  will,  I  be 
long  period  of  uncerta 

cial  seiTices  program,, ,  „„  

to  the  States.  In  Febtuary  1973,  HEW 
proposed  a  series  of  re|ulation.s  so  harsh 
and  restrictive  as  to  d  ny  many  recipi- 
ents of  social  services  U  p  kind  of  support 
they  needed  to  stay  off  the  welfare  roles 
and  maintain  prcducth  ;  live.'^.  The  orig- 
inal HEW  regulations  fl  ould  have  denied 
the  use  of  private  fundi  as^tate  match- 
ing funds,  limited  servic  's  to  families  and 
individuals  to  veiy  low-i  icome  levels,  and 
denied  Federal  suppon  for  subsistence 
and  other  maintenance 

Tliese  regulations  wen 


items, 
followed  in  May 


by  revised  regulations,  w  tiich  represented 
some  improvement,  but^wliich  v.ere  still 
overly  restrictive. 

Later  in  the  year.  I  jolicd  with  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  present  jill  to  introduce 
a  new  social  services  '  measure  wliich 
would  have  eliminated  n  any  of  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  HEW  n  gulations.  That 
measure,  in  large  part,  v  as  incoiporated 


into  H.R.  3153,  which,  unfortunately  re- 
mains unresolved  in  conference. 

In  the  meantime,  the  social  services 
program  has  been  operating  on  tem- 
porary extensions,  with  no  real  certainty 
about  the  future  uses  of  funds.  Now,  with 
this  bill,  which  has  been  worked  out  in 
meetings  with  HEW  and  the  States,  I 
believe  we  have  the  basic  concepts  neces- 
sary to  appro\e  a  mea'^ure  v,hich  will  be 
acceptable  and  which  will  meet  the  goals 
of  a  humane  and  realistic  social  services 
program. 

Particularly  important  is  the  provision 
defining  eligible  recipients.  In  th-3  oiifri- 
nal  KEW  regulations,  social  services 
would  have  been  only  available  to  "for- 
mer or  potential  welfare  recipients"  and 
would  have  been  limited  to  famiUes  and 
individuals  having  incomes  not  exceed- 
ing 133  percent  of  the  Stnte's  payment 
level.  The  present  bin  elimlr.a^es  the  re- 
quirements thr.t  recipient.^  be  judn;ed  ac- 
cording to  tiirir  present  or  potential  wel- 
fare status  and  uses  instead  Federal 
matching  for  free  sc  -x  ices  for  people  with 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  median  family 
Income  in  a  State  or  the  full  national 
median,  whichever  is  less.  In  addition, 
services  for  some  fee  are  allowed  for  re- 
cipients having  up  to  115  percent  of  the 
modian  income  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  purpose  of  the  social 
service  program  is  to  reduce  welfare  de- 
pendency by  providing  Federal  assistance 
to  a  wido  range  of  servicer  intended  to 
move  recipients  into  self-sufficiency.  The 
old  limitations  in  the  HEW  regulations 
were  unduly  restrictive,  and  would  have 
ehminatcd  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
needy  persoi-.s  from  receiving  services. 

There  are  a  wide  range  of  services  al- 
lowed in  the  bill,  from  fc.mily  planning 
to  aid  to  the  retarded  to  services  for  drug 
addicts  and  alcoholics.  The  bill  leaves  to 
the  States  the  major  responsibility  of 
naming  services,  but  sets  certain  param- 
eters and  makes  suggestions  as  to  what 
those  services  can  include.  In  that  sense, 
it  is  more  flexible  than  the  previous  bill 
we  introduced,  which  listed  specifically 
the  range  of  services  that  would  be 
allowed. 

The  social  services  program  has  for  too 
long  been  plagued  by  uncertainty  and 
mismanagement.  This  bill  attempts  to  di- 
rect the  aid  where  it  is  really  needed, 
without  being  completely  rigid  about 
services  the  States  choose  to  include  in 
their  State  plans. 

The  programs  that  will  be  served  are 
of  vital  importance  in  determining 
whether  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
citizens  in  the  variou.5  States  are  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  attain  dignity 
and  .'.elf-iespect.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
measure  will  pass  the  Congress  before 
adjournmert  this  year,  and  I  intend  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Finance 
Committee  and  in  the  Senate  to  write 
these  concepts  into  law. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Jlr.  Presid<nt.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senatoi.5  MoND.\Lr, 
Packwocd  and  BFNT.^Erj,  ir.  introducini? 
the  "Social  Services  Act  of  1974,"  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  ccnsolidatcd  program  of  Fed- 
eral flnancii.l  assStance  to  encourage 
provision  of  services  by  the  States. 

This  bill  embodies  an  agreement 
reached  bctv.een  us  and  Secretary  Wein- 


berger of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  on  the  future 
of  our  vital  social  services  programs. 

It  marks  the  end  of  a  20-month  dis- 
pute over  new  rules  to  govern  the  pro- 
gram, during  wliich  the  Congress— as  a 
result  of  our  efforts  and  those  of  others— 
twice  acted  to  bar  implementation  of 
proposed  HEW  reg-tilations  which  v.e 
considered  to  be  undesirable;  under  the 
Renegotiation  Act  Amendments  of  1973 
which  became  law  on  July  10,  1973.  HEW 
is  brrred  from  issuing  any  regulations 
throug)!  this  calendar  year  1974. 

Mr.  President,  this  agreement  could 
not  come  at  a  more  appropriate  and  im- 
pc^rtant  t.me  fince,  as  the  President  as 
well  PS  other'  !:ave  noted,  the  poor  and 
fh.e  near  poor  are  being  hit  doubly  by 
inflation  and  v.nemployment,  and 
nothing  i'^  more  key  to  their  survival— 
riext  to  a  substantial  public  service  em- 
ployment and  continuation  of  the  anti- 
poverty  programs,  as  I  and  others  have 
P'-opcsed — than  social  services. 

It  is  very  reassuring  that  the  con- 
frontations that  have  ciiaracterized  the 
last  in  this  vital  area  of  social  services 
have  given  way  to  this  "rapproaclmient" 
LetVNcen  the  executive  branch  and  those 
of  us  who  have  been  the  chief  opponents 
of  the  previous  HEW  position. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  wish  to  note  ele- 
ments of  the  bill  which  I  consider  to  be 
particularly  n:eritorious,  both  in  terms 
of  the  national  interest,  and  particularly 
the  interest  of  children  and  families  in 
New  York  State. 

First,  Slates  would  receive  7-percent 
Federal  matching  for  child  care  and 
olh?r  family  services  at  considerably 
higher  eligibility  and  payment  standard 
levels  than  under  existing  law  and 
practice. 

Under  the  bill.  States  are  authorized 
to  oiler  free  sei-vices  to  persons  with  in- 
ccmis  up  to  £0  percent  of  the  State  me- 
dian income,  adjusted  for  family  size— 
or  up  to  tiie  full  national  median,  if 
lov.er,  and  services  based  on  a  fee  sched- 
ule to  persons  v.ith  incomes  up  to  115 
percent  of  the  State  median. 

This  means  that  States  could  establish 
eligibility  standards  considerably  above 
those  now  applicable  in  New  York  City 
and  Nev.-  York  State. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  are 
))articularly  important  at  this  time  in 
that  New  York  City  and  New  York  State 
are  still  embroiled  in  a  dispute  over  just 
thc.=e  questions  in  respect  to  child  care 
service  in  the  city  and  this  bill  would 
ma'-e  possible  a  remedy. 

The  State  has  sought  to  enforce  its 
elisibility  standards,  which  prescribe  free 
services  up  to  the  $6,000  gross  income 
level  and  eligibility  for  partial  reimburse- 
ment up  to  $11,050. 

The  city  has  been  insisting  on  free  serv- 
ices up  to  at  least  $9,100  for  a  family 
of  four  and  eligibility  fcr  partial  subsi- 
dies up  to  at  least  $13,000  for  such  a  fam- 
ily. 

If  the  State  standards  are  imposed, 
some  5,000  children  now  in  child  care 
prcirrams  In  the  city  would  be  ineligible 
for  services  and  will  have  to  leave  the 
program  unless  of  course  the  city  and 
State  use  their  general  funds  to  continue 
coverage,  which  the  State,  at  least  does 
not  now  seem  disposed  to  do. 
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At  this  point  the  matter  is  in  the  courts 
and  the  southern  district  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  has  recently  restrained  the 
State  temporarily  from  imposing  the 
regulations — a  hearing  is  schedule  for 
next  week. 

Were  the  bill  we  introduce  today  in 
effect,  the  State  could  receive  Federal 
matching  funds  for  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  5,000  children  currently  in  programs. 
as  well  as  others  who  are  now  precluded 
Irom  enrollment. 

Mr.  President,  these  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  standards  would  replace 
the  current  law  which  applies  the  test 
of  whether  a  participant  may  be  consid- 
ered a  "former"  or  "potential"  welfare 
recipient  and  related  restrictions. 

I  believe  that  the  eligibility  standard.^ 
proposed  in  our  bill  provide  a  much 
sounder  and  more  realistic  basis  upon 
•vhich  to  determine  participation  and 
although  they  do  not  relate  specitically 
to  the  Question  of  relationship  to  wel- 
fare, they  will  in  fact,  be  very  conducive 
to  getting  people  to  work  and  off  the 
welfare  roils  in  New  York  State  and  New 
York  City  where  the  cost  cf  living  is  .so 
high. 

Second,  the  bill  would  give  the  States 
further  flexibility  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive range  of  services,  under  a  State 
plan  to  be  developed  through  a  system  of 
public  hearings,  directed  at  the  follow- 
ing goals:  self  support;  self  sufficiency; 
protective  services  for  children  and 
adults  and  serv'ices  to  presene  or  help 
reunite  families;  preventing  or  reducing 
inappropriate  institutional  care  by  pro- 
viding community  and  home-based  care; 
securing  referral  or  admission  for  in.'--ti- 
tutional  care — and  providing  services  in 
institutions — where  appropriate. 

This  will  permit  new  efforts  in  innova- 
tive programs  to  deal  with  the  rehabili- 
tation of  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts 
and  other  areas  of  great  concern. 

The  Secretaty's  principal  role  would 
be  to  review  the  State's  compliance  wi^h 
fair  hearing  and  other  due  process  as- 
pects, in  arriving  at  funding  decisions, 
but  unlike  the  present  situation,  the 
Secretar>'  v/ould  not  be  required  to  sign 
off  on  the  suitability  of  each  and  every 
one  of  the  particular  services  provided. 

Tills  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sound  divi- 
.<!ion  of  Federal  and  State  responsibility 
similar  to  that  set  forth  in  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973. 

Third,  under  the  bill,  the  Federal  In- 
leigency  Day  Care  Requirements  of  1968 
woiild  continue  to  be  applicable  to  insure 
quality  child  care  piograms.  The  Depart- 
meni  of  Healtli.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fares previous  regulations  had  elimi- 
nated these  lequiremenLs.  with  a  great 
!isk  that  program.?  could  become  purel.\ 
"custodial."  that  is.  lacking  in  educa- 
tional, nutritional,  and  other  com- 
ponents tiiat  are  so  kej  to  human  de- 
vebpment.  Indeed,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  counterproductive  in  terms 
of  'he  purposes  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  since  programs  without  these  essen- 
-lal  elements  can  only  act  to  perpetuate 
the  cycle  of  poverty  for  a  new  genera- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  vegretiably.  we  were  not 
able  to  obtain  agreement  with  the  De- 
Pi'itment  in  respect  to  the  $2.5  billion 
ici'i:>u   on   Ftueral   ."-pending   on   social 


services  which  was  imposed  as  a  part  of 
the  State  and  Local  Assistance  Act  of 
1972. 

This  ceiling  and  the  allocation  for- 
mula contained  in  the  legislation  has 
acted  to  prejudice  greatly  industrial 
States,  like  New  York — indeed  the  very 
States  that  bear  so  heavily  the  cost  of 
welfare  and  have  shown  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  competency  in  providing  social 
services. 

For  this  fiscal  year.  New  York  State 
plans  to  spend  all  of  the  $220  million  al- 
located to  it  imder  the  ceiling,  compared 
with  needs  in  the  area  of  an  aggregate 
of  $800  milhon. 

Mo."t  ironic,  if  not  tragic,  is  the  fact 
that  while  States  like  New  York  are 
;straitjacketed  in  meethig  their  needs 
other  States  are  not  even  using  the  funds 
available  to  them  under  the  $2.5  billion 
ceiling. 

In  that  connection,  the  Libra:y  of  Con- 
gress advises  that  only  $1,607,445,000  of 
the  $2.5  billion  was  paid  to  the  States  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  with  the  result  that  States  failed  to 
use  $892,555,000  of  funds  available  under 
the  $2.5  billion  ceiling.  Final  data  are  un- 
available for  fiscal  year  1974,  but  HEW 
budget  officers  say  that  preliminar:>'  in- 
dications are  that  approximately  $900 
miUion  again  was  unused. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  ridiculous  in  it- 
self, but  particularly  outrageous  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  at  a  time  when 
the  poor,  hit  by  inflation,  are  in  greater 
numbers  being  forced  onto  welfare  and 
at  the  .-lame  time,  again  because  of  infla- 
tion even  the  $1.6  bilhon  spent  will  buv 
considerably  less  in  services  than  vvhevi 
the  ceiling  w  as  imposed. 

Mr.  PrcMdent.  I  intend  to  introduce 
next  week  legislation  to  remedy  this  sit- 
uation, both  by  raising  the  ceiling  and  by 
providing  for  adequate  redistribution  of 
funds  not  being  used  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Prerident,  in  closing,  notwith- 
standing that  very  important  item  of  re- 
maining business,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
represents  a  great  step  forward  and  I 
shall  work  closely  with  Senators  Mon- 
PAiE.  Packwood.  and  Bfntsen,  who  are 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee which  will  consider  this  legislation,  to 
insure  that  it  becomes  law  at  the  very 
earliest  moment,  so  that  the  machineiT 
is  in  place  to  meet  the  veiy  real  crisis 
which  the  poor  will  continue  to  face  in 
these  dilficult  and  threatening  economic 
times. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summaiT  of  the  act,  together 
with  a  chart  for  each  State  showing  new 
eligibiUty  and  free  payment  standards, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ilie  Recokd. 
a^  follows: 

SrMM*Rv  OF  Social  Scrvkf?  Act 

I        riirlBII-TTY     AND     PRIORrTY     FOR     FFOFR.^I  I  V 
RF,IMBT  RSABLE  SOCIAl.   SLRVICES 

The  bill  provides  special  priority  for  re- 
cipients of  AFDC  and  SSI  and  Medicaid  by 
requiring  that  50  percent  of  the  federal  social 
services  funds  used  In  a  State  be  for  ser\ices. 
to  .such  Individuals  and  families. 

The  bill  proposes  that  federal  limitations 
on  States  in  establishing  those  in  a  State 
eligible  for  federa.ly  assisted  social  services 
relate  to  the  inco.tie  of  the  individual  or 
liimily.  and  wo\ild  remo\e  the  requirement 
ti.a!    ruipioiits   be  clas.-iiiea   as   '  lormer  or 


potential  welfare  recipients."  Federal  match- 
ing for  free  services  is  available  for  people 
with  Incomes  \\p  to80';  of  the  median  family 
Income  in  a  State  (or  the  full  national 
median,  now  $12,041  if  less)  adjust*d  for 
family  size,  and  services  at  some  fee  up  to 
115':.  of  the  median  income  of  a  State.  Tlie 
$2.5  billion  limit  on  federal  payments  will 
continue  to  apply. 

n.    DEIININC    SOCIAI.    SERVICES 

Ti.c  goals  of  the  program  are  estab'.i.shed 
as: 

"{^)  achie>in2  or  maintaining  economic 
self-support  to  prevent,  reduce,  or  eliminate 
c!ependency, 

'•(2)  achieving  or  mRintalnlng  self-sufiB- 
ciencv.  Including  reduction  or  prevention  of 
dependency, 

"(3 1  preventUig  or  remedying  neglect, 
abuse,  or  exploitation  of  chilc\ren  and  adults 
unable  to  protect  their  own  interests,  or 
preserving,  rehabilitating,  or  reunitmg 
families. 

■■(4»  preventing  or  reducintj  iiiappropriave 
institutional  care  by  providing  for  commu- 
ni'.y-based  care,  home-based  care,  or  oiiier 
forms  of  less  intensi\e  care,  or 

"(0  1  securing  referral  or  admission  for  in- 
.-ii:utiouol  care  wheji  other  forms  of  caje 
are  net  ftppropriate.  or  providing  services  to 
!ndi\idu\1.5  in  institutions. 

Social  services  would  be  defined  by  the 
Stat?,  required  to  be  directed  at  the  social 
services  gcal-s  with  pararaeters  for  such  def- 
inition.s  established  by:  prohibition  against 
fiindin^;  cert:\in  activities:  prohibitions 
against  reimbursing  car'.iin  medical  institti- 
tions  fctr  social  services  provided  to  those 
liviiifc  In  tiiem  (but  oMier  entities  could 
provide  social  service-  to  such  individuals  in 
such  facilities)  and;  prohibitions  against 
luuding  child  day  care  not  meeting  stand- 
ards. The  draic  bill  also  spcciflcally  names 
lertaai  services  as  examples  of  social  services 
but  !i  is  not  intended  to  be  an  all  ii'.ciusive 
li^t. 

II.    SOCAt    SLRVrCS   PROrR.\M.   rLAN.\.XC. 
I'.i-Pt'RIINO,  EVALUAilON.  AND  AVDIT2NG 

Establishes  new  requirements  for  a  Siaie 
to  conduct  a  program  planning  pioce-s  to 
determine  the  services  to  be  provided  and 
who  ts  to  receive  such  services  with  primarj- 
emohasis  on  involvement  by  the  citizens  of 
a  State.  The  Governor  or  such  other  officials 
as  tl'.e  liuvs  of  the  State  provide  is  responsible 
for  publi-hing  the  ser\  ices  plan  for  comment 
and  approving  the  final  services  plan  for  the 
program  year.  The  State  is  also  required  re- 
;ondui.t  evaiuatioup  and  provide  required  re- 
ports to  HEW  and  the  public. 

Ninety  days  riser  ilie  end  of  the  services 
progr.'im  year  an  "  pini'ial  social  services  pro- 
gram report",  us  approved  by  the  Governor 
or  other  official  deslgna.ed  under  State  law 
desci'ibin^  the  -er-'ict^  provided  during  the 
past  year. 

IV.    'STVTi:    riAN"    SLBJtCT    \0    PRIOR    APPPOVAI. 
HY    HF.W 

Ti-'.c  /jiate  would  «ubmit  to  HEW,  approval 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  services  program 
year  .'•  document  which  is  still  called  a  ".State 
Plan".  It  \vould  deal  with  State  assurances 
regarding:  fair  hearings;  confiden'iality  o( 
information:  desit,;i3tioii  of  a  siiigle  indi- 
vidual or  agency  other  than  the  Governor 
to  supervise  the  artntini.--Lraiipn  of  the  States 
social  .services  program:  no  durational  resi- 
dency or  c.tlzenship  requiiement;  and  desig- 
nation 01  state  aiuhorities  for  •^stablishinj; 
and  mai.'ilaining  standards. 

V.   M\I.S1ENANI>;  OF  EFFORT   AND  V.AirHINC 
PROVISIONS 

Tiie  biil  establislie>  a  mainienance  of  effort 
requirement  for  States  which  requires  that 
the  non-federal  share  01  its  aggregate  ex- 
penditures for  liie  pro\  isious  of  .services  dur- 
ing each  services  program  year  are  not  less 
than  the  aggregate  expenditure^  for  the  pro- 
visions oX  those  services  during  fiscal  year 
11)73  or  li'74  'Whichever  ;.s  le?'.-;)  with  respect 
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to  which  payment  was 


nade  under  the  Social 


to  the  citizens  of  the 
non-federal    expenditu  -es 
program  years. 
Percentage   of   matcting   Is   not   changed 
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Security  Act.  The  Gove  nor  is  also  to  pro\  ide 

State  comparison  of 

between    sen-ices 


from  present  law,  l.e 
except    90%    for    famii  i 
75 'r  for  training  and  re 
State  matching  may 
by  the  State  Including  ) 
by   its   political   subdiv 
donated  to  the  State  a  e  allowed  to  be  uti- 
lized for  non-federal  n^tch  but  with  certain 
restrictions 

VI.  FEDERAL  EVALfAilON 
ONSTRATION'S,  PROGRAM 
REPORTS  TO  CONGkrss 

HEW  Is  authorized  t^ 
the  proposed  new  title  3  X.  for  Social  Services 
to  any  State  now  und  t  the  various  titles 
of  the  Social  Security :  Act  and  provide  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  \y.  j  results  of  such  re- 
search and  demonstratlc  i  programs 

He  Is  also  to  provide  ._   ^ , .„ 

July  1.  1977  a  report  oi    the  effcctivenp's  of 
the  social  .services  prog  'am  along  with  rec 
ommendations  for  Impn  vements 

VII.  EFrrrCTIVE  date  of  RI  SULATIONS  PVPLI'.IICD 
BY  THE  SECRET  RY  OF  IinW 

No  final  federal  regu  atlons  for  the  pro- 


75';;   for  all  services 
planning    services: 
raining. 

)e  in  cash  or  In-kind 
rovis'ions  to  the  State 
sions.    Private   funds 
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jirant  waivers  under 


Stale  (family  cf  4) 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

V.'voming 


80  percent  of  115  percent  of 
adjusted  me-  adjusted  me- 
dian income  >        uian  income 


gram  would  be  effective 
year  for  a  State  if  the 
llshed  within  60  days 


the  States  services  progr  m  year. 

Vm.  CONTINUATION  OP  !  lORATORIUM  ON  NEW 
REGULATIONS  UNTIL  PR(  POSED  EFFECTIVE  NEW 
LEGISLATIONS 

Currently  the  law  i*ohibits  HEW  from 
changing  social  service  5  regulations  until 
after  December  31.  1974.  The  draft  bill  would 
have  an  effective  date  Its  to  the  payments 
of  social  services  of  July  1,  1975.  The  bill 
would  also  continue  the  itioratorium  on  HEW 
Implementing  new  regul  itlons  until  July  1, 
197S.  * 
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15.4?S 
14,007 


n  a  services  program 
egulations  are  pub- 
>f  the  beginning  of 
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80  percent  of  115  percent  of 
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Alabama 

Alaska,  i 1' 

Arizona ...I"! 

Arkansas.. 

California ] 

Colorado ] 

Connecticut '..\. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia "] 

Hawaii ] 

Idaho ...I.. I"! 

Illinois.. IIII! 

Indiana - ] 

Iowa.. [ 

Kansas i.;..-...III 

Kentucky -... 

Louisiana 

Maine.. 

Maryland 1" 

Massachusetts ^...r.... 

Michigan,  ii..- -.-„ 

Minnesota ; 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana \ 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  lersey.. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota , 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

OreEon 

Pennsjlvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Verr^^ont 

Virginia 

Washington 


J8.  r29 

12.  753 

10.  309 

7,774 

10. 676 

10.  376 

12.  387 

10.918 

10.078 

9.768 

9.463 

12,135 

9,116 

11,648 

10, 698 

9,947 

9,720 

8,519 

8,677 

8,765 

11,702 

11,424 

11,690 

10.  7E4 

7.651 

10.  049 

9.130 

9,437 

11,308 

10.411 

12.179 

9,736 

12,  767 

8.902 

8.542 

10,  037 

9.014 

10, 402 

10.  281 

10.  483 

8,741 

8,391 

8,586 

9,776 

9,680 

9.535 

10,  028 

11,133 


$12,404 
18,  334 
14.818 
11,175 

15.  345 
14,915 
17. 805 
15.694 
14,479 
14,041 
13,563 
17,444 
13,103 

16,  742 
15,378 
14,298 
13.972 
12.245 
12,472 
12,599 
16,821 
16,420 

16,  803 
15,501 
10,998 
14,414 
13,123 
13.564 
16,255 

14,  9G4 

17,  607 
12,557 
18,352 
12,795 
12.273 
15.721 
12,057 
14,952 
14,777 

15,  066 
12,564 
12,062 
12,342 
14.052 
13.929 
13,658 
14.441 
16,011 


■  This  figure  msy  not  exceed  the  full  national  median,  currently 
$12,1)11. 

By  Mr.  FONG: 

S.  4083.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1501-1513  >  in  order  to  promote 
the  use  of  U.S.-flag  carriers  by  Govern- 
ment-financed passengers  and  property. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

S.  4084.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  dis- 
criminatory and  imfair  competitive 
practices  in  international  air  transpor- 
tation, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.  4085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Aviation  Facilities  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1151-1160).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

S.  4086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  authorize 
assistance  to  certain  U.S.  air  carriers. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  4087.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (h) 
of  section  406  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1376).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HELP    FOR    INTERNATIONAL    AIR    CARRIERS 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  five  bills  to  assist  major 
U.S.-flag  carriers  operating  in  the  inter- 
national air  transport  system,  which  are 
in  deep  economic  trouble  because  they 
have  been  subjected  over  the  years  to 
needlessly  discriminatory  and  unfair 
practices  in  their  competition  with  for- 
eign air  carriers. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  recent 
decision — recommended  by  the  CAB — 
denying  Pan  American's  request  for  in- 
terim subsidy  and  dismissing  Trans 
World  Airlines'  application  in  Its  en- 
tirety, we  have  all  been  made  aware  of 
the  great  inequities  against  which  Pan 
Am,  TWA,  Northwest,  and  Braniff  must 
compete  in  the  international  air  trans- 
port business. 

For  those  v,-ho  are  not  familiar  with 
some  of  the  gross  inequities  that  our  air- 
lines must  face  abroad  in  competing  with 
the  foreign  air  carriers,  allow  me  to  cite 
a  few  examples. 

Fan  American  and  all  the  other  in- 
ternational airlines  must  pay  the  Aus- 
tralian Government  $4,200  to  land  a 
Boeing  747  at  Sydney  Airport.  On  the 
other  hand,  Australia's  Qantas  Airways 
and  the  other  international  air  can-iers 
pay  only  $271  to  land  a  747  at  the  San 
Francisco  Airport.  Through  the  exces- 
sively high  fees  charged  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Government,  the  air  carriers  are 
paying  not  only  for  facilities  and  services 
they  receive  at  Sydney,  but  for  maintain- 
ing airports  they  do  not  use  in  places  like 
Perth  and  Brisbane. 

At  New  York's  JFK  International  Air- 
port, Briti.^h  Airways  pays  a  total  of  $391 
In  landing  fees  for  each  747  landed.  On 
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the  other  hand,  at  Heathrow  Interna- 
tional Airport  in  London,  Pan  Am  and 
TWA  pay  a  total  of  $1,675  in  landing 
fees.  This  startling  disparity  in  landing 
fees  is  the  result  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  charging  landing  fees 
not  only  for  the  use  of  London's  Heath- 
row Airport  but  to  subsidize  four  other 
airports  and  to  provide  a  14  percent  re- 
turn on  investment  for  the  British  Air- 
port Authority. 

In  Rome.  U.S.  airlines  spent  about  $2 
million  for  landing  fees  in  1973.  On  the 
other  hand,  Alitalia,  the  Italian  national 
air  carrier,  paid  nothing. 

If  an  Italian  businessman  must  come 
to  the  United  State.-,  his  government  re- 
r:uires— I  repeat — requires  him  to  fly  on 
Alitalia.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an 
Americpii  busine.ssman  goes  to  Italy,  the 
U.S.  Government  places  no  such  restric- 
tions or  restraints  on  his  air  travel. 

Because  most  foreign  airlines  are 
owned  by  their  respective  governments 
and  because  these  government-controlled 
enterprises  frequently  control  both  do- 
mestic and  International  services,  they 
are  able  to  deny  connecting  domestic 
space  to  passengers  who  do  not  enter 
their  countries  via  the  respective  na- 
tional airlines  of  those  foreign  lands. 

Discriminatory  taxes  and  fees  against 
U.S.-flag  carriers  are  very  common.  For 
example,  a  country  may  tax  the  gross 
sales  of  a  U.S.  carrier  but  collect  taxes 
only  on  the  net  income  of  its  own  na- 
tional airline.  Or  it  may  exempt  its  own 
carrier  from  customs  charges,  while 
charging  duty  on  support  equipment  im- 
ported by  U.S.  carriers. 

Many  countries,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice that  prevails  in  the  United  States, 
allow  their  airlines  to  own  or  control 
such  travel  subsidiaries  as  travel  agen- 
cies, tour  operators,  and  freight  forward- 
ers. This  control  of  the  retail  marketing 
system  in  a  foreign  country  by  the  na- 
tional carrier  severely  curtails  the  mar- 
keting opportunities  of  U.S.  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  the  above  practices  in- 
dulged in  by  other  countries  against 
U.S.-flag  carriers  have  been  character- 
ized by  the  CAB  as  "questionable  or 
unethical"  at  best  and  "obviously  dis- 
criminatory" at  worst.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  prompt  action  is 
needed  to  counteract  and  correct  the 
above  abuses  and  unfair  practices.  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  must  take  all  ne- 
cessary steps  short  of  Government  sub- 
sidy to  provide  our  U.S.-flag  carriers  mth 
the  equality  of  opportunity  they  need  in 
order  to  compete  with  foreign  air  car- 
riers on  an  equal  basis. 

INEQITTABLE  TREATMENT  CF  U.S.  INTER- 
NATIONAL AIR  CARRIERS 

Mr.  President,  althoufeh  many  of  the 
problems  experienced  by  our  airlines  op- 
erating in  the  international  air  system 
are  the  result  of  actions  taken  by  foreign 
governments,  many  others,  unfortunate- 
ly, stem  from  practices  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 

Foreign  airlines  spend  less  for  the  air- 
planes they  fly  than  do  American  car- 
riers because  foreign  buyers  are  able  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  American-built 
aircraft  through  loans  from  the  Export- 
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Import  Bank  at  Interest  levels  far  below 
the  commercial  prime  rate,  while  those 
lower  interest  rate  loans  are  not  avail- 
able to  our  carriers  since  they  are  not 
classified  as  foreign  buyers.  While  in 
the  past,  U.S.  international  carriers  have 
beon  able  to  obtain  an  effective  interest 
i3te  more  in  line  with  Eximbank  rates, 
in  today's  growing  interest  rate  market, 
U.S.  carriers  are  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tap'e. 

Tlie  U.S.  Postal  Service  pays  much 
higher  rates  to  foreign  carriers  than  to 
U.S.  airlines  for  the  transportation  of 
international  air  mail.  The  United  States, 
as  a  member  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  pays  as  much  as  $1.73  per  ton- 
mile  to  foreign  air  carriers  to  transport 
U.S.  mail,  while  it  currently  pays  31  cents 
per  ton-mile  to  U.S.  carriers.  While  I  un- 
derstand foreign  airline  carriage  of  mail 
is  used  only  where  no  U.S.  carrier  serves 
a  particular  foreign  destination,  still  the 
wide  disparity  in  rates  acts  to  increase 
tlie  financial  strength  of  foreign  lines 
vis-a-vis  U.S.  carriers. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  that  U.S.- 
financed  travel  be  accomplished  on  U.S.- 
flag  air  carriers.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
countries  require  that  their  national 
carriers  be  used  not  only  for  official  gov- 
ernment travel,  but  for  tranuiiortation 
required  by  businesses  and  orf;anizations 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  re- 
spective governments. 

While  foreign  governments  fei.'?nd  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  to  ent'ce 
Americans  to  fly  on  their  re.spective  air- 
lines, U.S.  airlines  do  not  receive  similar 
jKomotional  assiitance  Iiom  u\e,  U.S. 
Travel  Service. 

PROrOE-D   LT.GI^LAIHE   r.LMfcDli;.S 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  remedy 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  pi'oblems. 
and  to  give  our  airlines  a  '-fair  shake" 
ill  their  head-to-head  competition  with 
the  foreign  air  carriers.  I  am  introducing 
five  bills  which  I  hope  will  be  given  fav- 
orable consideration  by  my  colleagues. 

I.   FLY    U.S.-FLAG   CARRIES    ACT    OF    1974 

My  first  bill  is  designed  to  promote  fne 
use  of  U.S.-flag  Jiir  carriers  by  govern- 
ment-financed passengers  and  prnrierty. 
It  is  cnlled  the  Flv  U.S.-Fl^.g  Air  Carrier 
Act  of  1974. 

The  primary  purpose  ci  thi?  bill  is  to 
ea-siire  th.it  any  activity  fintnccd  in 
\v}iole  or  part  by  the  U.S.  Governnent 
thRt  requires  air  transportation  of  per- 
sons, including  foreign  nationals,  and 
P.operty  fly  on  U.S.-flag  air  carriers 
whenever  po.ssible.  This  means  that 
whenever  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  is  used  to  pay  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  an  individtial  and  his  personal 
effects,  such  expenditures  will  not  be  al- 
lowed uialess  they  are  spent  on  a  U.S.- 
flag  carrier.  Only  in  those  instances 
where  an  American  carrier  is  not  able  to 
provide  the  services  will  the  use  of  for- 
ei'.'.n  air  Ctirrier.s  be  allowed. 

ir    IN"  FSTTC-ATION  OF  UrTFAIR  COMPrTITIVj;  PRAC- 

:"~f:s    IN    I.^•TER^-.^TIONAL    atp.    transporta- 
tion 

riy  second  bill  is  designed  to  help  us 
formulate  a  comprehensive  policy  that 
will  assist  in  eUminating  discriminatory 
f:nd  unfair  competitive  practices  against 
U.S.-flag  air  carriers  in  the  international 


air  transportation  business.  It  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasiu-y,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  other  governmental 
agencies  to  keep  under  review,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  respective  functions,  all 
forms  of  discrimination  or  unfair  com- 
petitive practices  to  which  U.S.  air  car- 
riers are  subject  in  providing  foreign  air 
transi>ortation  services.  It  would  also  re- 
quire them  to  take  all  appropriate  ac- 
tions within  their  respective  jurisdictions 
to  eliminate  such  foi-ms  of  discrimina- 
tion and  unfair  competitive  practices 
found  to  exist. 

In  addition  to  correcting  any  wrongs 
fomid  to  exist  against  U.S.-flag  air  car- 
riers the  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies  are  asked  to  request  from  Con- 
gress such  additional  legislation  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  at  any  time  it  is 
determined  there  is  inadequate  legal 
authority  for  dealmg  with  any  form  of 
discrimination  or  unfair  competitive 
practices  found  to  exist.  This  require- 
ment will  assure  us  that  no  Department 
or  agency  will  have  the  excuse  that  it 
docs  not  have  the  legal  authority  to  ta!ie 
actions  designed  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tory and  unfair  practices  against  our  air 
curriers. 

III.      CORRECTING      ItlEQUlTABlE      L.ANDING      ri;T;S 
AND    OTHtR    USER    CHARGES 

TvTv  third  bill  proposes  to  correct  the 
Eio~:5  inequities  tltat  exist  in  the  area  or 
landing  fees.  The  U.S.-flag  air  carriers 
have  made  it  clearly  known  that  they 
are  not  opposed  to  being  charged  a  fair 
price  for  services  they  receive  in  the 
form  of  communications  and  navigation 
networks,  air  trauic  control,  and  airports 
at  which  to  land.  However,  they  are  very 
much  against  paying  for  facilities  they 
do  not  use  and  against  paying  exces.iive 
cliarges  thot  are  not  related  to  the  cost 
of  services  received. 

In  a  two-volume  study  on  re:t!iclive 
practices  by  foreign  governments,  pub- 
lished in  1973,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  stated  that: 

The  Ur.ited  States  basically  has  no  q-.tarifl 
with  levels  of  landing  charges  .set  to  recover 
costs.  But  it  is  anotber  question  when  the 
raies  are  tiesigned  to  subsidize  other  aii- 
ports — not  used  by  U.S.  carriers — or  to  meet 
unrealistic  rates  of  return  on  asset.?.  It  is 
equally  a  problem  for  \is  when  foreign  air 
carriers  are  exempt  .  .  .  from  payment  of 
landing  fees  which  U.S.  air  carriers  must  pay. 

In  an  attempt  to  combat  the  problem 
of  excessive  and  or  unfairly  levied  user 
charges,  my  bill  will  give  our  Govern- 
ment the  authority  to  impose  oflsetling 
charges  on  foreign  air  carriers.  Thus,  the 
amounts  collected  would  'accrue  to  an 
account  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  make  payments  from 
that  account  to  air  carriers  in  such 
amounts  as  shall  be  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  adopt 
to  compensate  such  air  carriers  for 
excessive  or  discriminatory  charges  ijaid 
by  them  to  the  foreign  countries 
involved." 

IV.    FAIR    RATES    FOR    INTERT,' ATION/iL    AIR    MAIL 

My  fourth  bill  is  designed  to  correct  the 
present  practice  V'hereby  the  IT.S.  Postal 


Service  pays  under  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  Convention  much  higher  rates  to 
foreign  carriers  tlian  to  U.S.  airlines  for 
the  transportation  of  international  air 
mail.  It  would  require  the  payment  to 
U.S.  airlines  of  mail  rates  no  lower  than 
those  the  Postal  Service  pays  to  foreign 
air  carriers  for  the  transportation  of  the 
same  mail.  Although  the  great  bulk  of 
our  foreign  air  mail  business  is  carried 
by  U.S  air  carriers  and  although  the  Pos- 
tal Service  resorts  to  foreign  carriers 
only  in  instances  where  our  airlines  can- 
not provide  the  air  mail  service  because 
they  do  not  fly  to  a  particular  area,  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  was  an  error  for 
our  Government  to  a^ree  to  a  rate  sched- 
ule that  is  much  higher  for  foreign  car- 
riers under  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
Convention  than  the  rates  the  U.S.  Pos- 
tal Service  pays  our  o\mi  international 
air  carriers. 

V.    EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK    FINANCING    FOR    U.S. 
INTERNATIONAL    AIRLINES 

My  fifth  bill  is  designed  to  give  U.S.- 
flag  airlines  access  to  Export-Import 
Bonk  financing  for  the  purchase  ot  U.S.- 
miui'iiactuied  airplanes  used  primarily 
in  competition  v.ith  foreign  air  carriers 
which  have  received  the  benefit  of  Exim- 
bank guarantees,  insurance,  or  credit  for 
the  purchase  of  similar  aircrafts.  This 
measure  would  a.ssure  our  international 
carriers  tliat  they  would  not  be  placed 
at  a  financial  disadvantage  in  the  pur- 
chase of  airplanes  manufactur.?d  in  the 
United  States  and  bought  by  their  for- 
eign competitors. 

AIRLINES'    PnOBLEMS    DISC  USfEO    WITH    DOT 
OFFICIAL 

Mr.  Fresiupnt.  yesterday  at  my  request 
the  Honorable  Robert  H.  Binder.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Policy.  Plans  and  In- 
ternational Affairs.  Department  of 
Transportation,  came  to  my  office  and 
discussed  the  problems  being  faced  by 
our  international  air  carriers  and  the 
actions  that  are  currently  being  taken 
by  our  Government  to  assist  them  in 
improving  their  financial  and  economic 
situation.  We  had  a  very  candid  and  in- 
formative meeting. 

Secretary  Binder  informed  m.e  that 
alter  a  careful  and  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  situation  facing  Pan  Amer- 
ican. President  Ford  concluded  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  taxpayers  to 
require  them  to  support  our  international 
flag  air  carriers  with  direct  cash  sub.sidy 
payments.  The  issue  that  prompted  this 
Presidential  review  and  decision  was  the 
application  of  Pan  American  Airways  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  an  emer- 
gencv  interim  operating  .subsidy  o."  SIO 
million  a  month. 

Although  the  Presider.t  denied  Pan 
Ams  request  for  a  cash  subsidy,  he  rec- 
ognized the  serious  financial  difficulties 
facing  that  airline  and  the  great  import- 
ance of  a  healtliy  international  U.S.-flag 
airline  system  to  our  country.  Theretore, 
he  directed  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Claude  Brinegar  to  move  immediately  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  improve  the 
competitive  climate  in  which  Pan  Am 
and  our  other  international  air  carriers 
operate. 

Secretary  Brinegar  recently  created  a 
new    aviation    economic    policy    office, 
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which  has  the  responsibility  of  coordi- 
nating and  Implemen  ting  programs  to 
improve  the  competif  ve  and  financial 
position  of  U.S.  intern  itional  airlines. 

Secretary  Binder  as  ;urcd  mc  that  as 
1  result  of  President  Ford's  strong  in- 
structions, many  posit  ve  actions  are  al- 
rcc.dy  underway  and  t  lat  others  will  be 
started  very  soon.  I  we  s  told  that  not  all 
of  the  proposed  actio  is  can  be  carried 
ov.t  entirely  by  the  Dep  irtment  of  Trans- 
portation. Most  of  thf  n  will  rerpjire  co- 
operative action  by  ot  lers,  includinr:  tlie 
CAB  and,  in  some  c  iscs,  the  carriers 
themselves. 

After  my  lengthy  n:  jtting  with  Secre- 
tary Binder,  I  was  moi  ;  gratified  to  learn 
of  the  actions  that  ar  being  considered 
by  the  Adminlstratlor  to  assist  our  in- 
ternaticnRl  air  carri(  rs.  They  Include 
the  follov.ing: 

Rrst.  Fares  More  ir  Line  With  Co-Ar.. 
Fare  structures  that  n  ore  closely  reflect 
today's  rising  cost  will  hopefullv  soon  be 
approved  by  the  CAB,  This  will  include 
fares  of  the  scheduler  carriers  and  the 
charter  carriers.  Inch  ding  those  avail- 
able to  the  military. 

Although  no  one  wa;  ts  to  see  air  fares 
go  higher,  we  must  n  sognize  the  plain 
fact  that  as  costs  go  up — foreign  fuel 
prices  have  tripled  in  t  le  past  year — the 
airlines  must  recover  these  increasing 
costs  In  higher  ticket    irices. 

Second.  Excess  Capa  :ity.  It  is  a  well- 
documented  fact  that  iiany  airlines,  in- 
cluding U.S.-flag  caitiers  that  have 
rights  to  fly  international  routes  to  and 
from  the  United  Stat*,  are  flyinsr  too 
many  flights  in  termjf  of  current  de- 
mands and  needs.  ]  was  informed 
that  agreements  betwi  en  U.S.  carrier-s 
and  the  Italian  and  thi  i  British  carriers 
for  reductions  in  seati]  ig  capacity  dur- 
ing winter  months  were  recently  reached 
and  that  similar  agreem  !nts  are  expected 
in  the  near  future  wit  i  the  airlines  of 
France  and  V/est  Germ:  ny. 

I  was  also  advised  th  it  the  State  De- 
partment has  an  intensi  ic  review  under- 
way—working in  conji  notion  with  the 
Department  of  Transpi  irtation  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Boai  1 — to  determine 
which  of  the  foreign  ci  rriers  are  flying 
capacity  to  the  United  States  that  ex- 
ceeds the  rights  provi<  ed  by  their  bi- 
lateral agreements.  I  hs  ve  been  assured 
that  prompt  action  will  ae  taken  to  cor- 
rect any  excesses  found. 

Third.  Tariff  Integrity.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  alonij  witli  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  id  the  CAB.  are 
pushing  ahead  on  a  pi  ogram  to  elftn- 
inate,  or  at  least  reduc ;,  "illegal  t|:let 
discounting."  I  was  alsi  i  informed  Vnat 
as  part  of  this  program,  ihe  Ciovernmwit 
is  ako  "investigating  \  le  roles  of  the 
travel  agenUs  and  tour  >perators  to  de- 
termine if  some  form  of :  'ederal  licensing 
is  needed." 

Fourth.  Hy  U.S.  Flag  Statistics  show- 
that  while  Americans  c(  iistitute  over  60 
percent  of  those  flying  jver-seas  to  and 
from  the  United  States,  our  flag  aiilines 
carry  a  far  smaller  shaii  .  I  am  told  that 
an  equitable  balancing!  of  these  ratios 
•would  add  some  $200  million  a  year  in 
new  revenues  to  U.S.-filg  carriers.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  and  De- 
partment of  Commevce, 
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the  cooperation  of  our  country's  travel 
agents,  are  planning  to  push  a  "Fly  U.S. 
Flag"  program  to  encourage  all  Ameri- 
cans to  increase  their  use  of  U.S.-flag 
airlines  when  they  travel  abroad. 

Fifth.  Mail  Rate  Increase.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  urged  the 
CAB  to  act  promptly  to  determine  final 
international  mail  rates  so  that  U.S.-flag 
carriers  may  receive  the  fair  and  rea- 
sonable rates  of  compensation  for  carry- 
ing the  mail.  The  pre.';ent  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  international  mail 
have  been  basically  unchanged  since 
1968,  despite  substantial  increases  in  air- 
line costs. 

Sixtli.  Overseas  Discrimination.  Be- 
cause of  repeated  complaints  that  U.S.- 
flag  carriers  are  being  discriminated 
against  overseas  in  terms  of  excessive 
landing  and  other  fees,  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  together  with  the 
State  Department  and  the  CAB.  are  in 
the  process  of  officially  documenting  the 
flagrant  cases.  I  was  personally  assured 
that  our  Government  "will  .seek  Immedi- 
ate corrective  action." 

Seventh.  Route  Restructuring  and 
Service  Suspensions  on  Loss  Operations. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  is 
strongly  urging  the  U.S.  international 
air  carriers  themselves  to  consider  agree- 
ments on  overseas  route  rearrangements 
and  possibly  even  mergers.  It  is  also  rec- 
ommended that  unilateral  actions  be 
taken  to  suspend  service  to  points  which 
have  inadequate  tra  flic  potential  to  cover 
co.sts.  For  its  part,  the  administration 
will  do  wliat  it  can  to  see  that  merito- 
rious proposals  recei-.e  prompt  approval. 

CONCLUSION 


I  believe  these  actions  will  fulfill  the 
challenge  Issued  by  the  Air  Transport 
Association  when  its  representatives  tes- 
tified: 

We  firmly  believe  It  Is  time  for  the  Amer- 
ican government  to  be  av.are  of  these  prob- 
lems and  to  understand  the  necessity  for 
equalizing  the  competitive  balance  that  for 
years  has  rested  In  favor  of  the  foreign  com- 
petition.  Our  International  airlines  ask  no 
more  than  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete. 

Mr.  President,  the  request  for  only  "an 
equpl  opportunity  to  compete"  and  not 
for  "hnndouts"  was  also  eloquently  made 
by  the  dethcated  and  highly  motivated 
employees  of  Pan  American  in  Hawaii. 
In  an  advertisement  that  appeared  iii 
the  September  23  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Stir-BulL-tin  and  in  the  September  24 
edition  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  the 
1226  Pan  Am  employees  in  Hawaii 
stated: 

The-so  men  and  women  of  Pan  Am  are  Just 
not  the  type  who  enjoy  asking  for  a  handout, 
llic  only  subsidy  that  we  have  ever  needed 
vus  fair  treatment.  From  our  own  govem- 

nicnt. 


hopefully  with 


Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
bills  I  am  proposing  today  and  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  help  our  Inter- 
national airlines  will  go  a  long  way  to 
put  our  airline  carriers  in  a  much 
stronger  position  to  deal  competitively 
with  the  foreign  carriers.  The  combined 
impact  of  the  administrations  pro- 
posals— many  of  them  long  overdue — 
will,  in  due  course,  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  improve  the  financial  health  and 
stability  of  all  our  international  flag 
carriers,  including  Pan  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  President  Ford, 
Secretary  Brinegar,  and  all  the  other  in- 
dividuals for  moving  promptly  to  find 
ways  to  assist  America's  international  air 
carriers.  Were  there  no  remedial  actions 
being  contemplated  by  our  Government 
and  no  relief  in  sight,  the  recent  rejec- 
tion of  Pan  Am's  and  TWA's  applications 
for  a  subsidy  would  have  had  a  serious 
negative  Impact  on  not  only  the  airlines 
Involved,  but  on  their  loyal  and  hard- 
working employees.  I  am  informed  that 
Pan  American  and  TWA  together  have 
over  67,000  employees  who  would  be  un- 
employed should  their  companies  go 
banknipt. 

In  view  of  the  adverse  con.sequences 
that  the  failure  of  our  international  air- 
lines would  have  on  otir  economy.  I  hope 
and  trust  the  momentum  already  begun 
to  assist  these  air  carriers  and  their 
faithful  employees  will  continue  until 
our  international  airlines  can  once  again 
become  viable,  strong,  job-creating,  and 
tax-paying  enten^rises. 


Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  and 
'celieve  that  the  actions  being  consid- 
ered by  the  adminlstraMon  and  the  bills 
which  I  have  Introduced  today  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  providing  Pan  Amer- 
ican and  our  other  international  air  car- 
riers with  the  opportunity  to  compete  on 
a  more  equitable  basis  with  their  foreign 
crmpelitors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time.  I  also  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Pan  American  employ- 
ees' advertisement  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OPD  following  the  printing  cf  the  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
amendment  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  4083 

«e  it  evncted  hi/  the  Srnnte  and  House  of 
Feoreientatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TtrLE 

Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  fas  the  "ny 
United  States-Flag  Air  Carrier  Act  of  1974." 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  COVER-VMENT-FINANCtD 
PASSENCEKS  AND  PnoPERTY 

Sec.  2.  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
.'Vet  of  li)58  (49  U.S.C.  1501-1513)  is  amended 
by  tiie  addition  of  the  folowlng  new  section: 

"TRANSPORTATION   OF  COVLBNMENT-FINANCEO 
PASSENGERS  AND  PROPERTY 

'  Sko.  1114.  Whenever  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  other  agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
tl\e  United  States  shall  procure,  contract  for, 
or  otherwise  obtain  for  its  own  account  or 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  or  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  any  contrpxrt.  at,Teement.  or 
ovher  special  arrangement  made  or  entered 
Into   under    which    payment   is   made   from 
funds      appropriated,      owned,      controlled, 
granted,  or  conditionally  granted  or  utilized 
by  or  otherwl.se  established  for  the  accoimt 
of  the  United  States,  or  shall  furnish  to  or 
for  the  accoimt  of  any  foreign  nation,  or  anv 
international  agency,  or  other  organization, 
of  whatever  nationality,  without  provisions 
for    reimbursement,    any    transportation    of 
persons  (and  their  personal  effects)  or  prop- 
erty by  air  between  a  place  In  the  United 
States  and  a  place  outside  thereof  or  between 
two   places   both    of   which   are   outside   the 
United    States,    the    appropriate    agency   or 
agencies  shall   take  such   steps  as  may  be 
necesrary  to  assure  that  s«ich  transportation 
Is  provided  by  air  carriers  holding  certificates 
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under  section  401  of  this  Act  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  such  certificates  or  by  regula- 
tions or  exemptions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  to  the  extent  service  by  such  ear- 
ners is  available.  The  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  shall  disallow  any  ex- 
penditure from  appropriated  funds  or  pay- 
ment for  such  personnel  or  cargo  transporta- 
tion on  an  air  carrier  not  holding  a  certificate 
under  section  401  of  this  Act  In  the  absence 
of  satisfactory  proof  of  the  necessity  there- 
for. Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
t!ie  application  to  such  traffic  of  the  anti- 
di.-^crimination  provisions  of  this  Act.". 

S.  4084 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Beprese7itatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cU?d  as  the 
"Investigation  of  Unfair  CompeliLive  Prac- 
tices In  International  Air  Tran=;portatlon 
Act  of  1974". 

DECLARATION  OF  POLTCr 

Stc.  2.  (a)  United  States  air  carriers  op- 
erating in  foreign  air  transportation  per- 
form services  of  vital  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  defense  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  including  its  balance  of  payments, 
to  the  United  States  Postal  Service,  and  to 
the  prestige  of  our  nation  abroad.  Such  car- 
riers have  become  subject  to  a  variety  of  dis- 
criminatory and  unfair  competitive  practices 
In  their  conapetltlon  with  foreign  air  carriers. 

(b)  The  failure  of  any  principal  American- 
flag  air  carrier  under  current  world  and 
domestic  conditions  would  result  In  a  de- 
crease in  the  security  capabilities  of  the 
United  States,  an  increase  In  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit,  a  substantial  increase  In 
unemployment,  and  a  reduction  in  federal, 
state  and  local  tax  payments. 

ELIMINATION  OF  DISCRIMINATORY  PRACTICES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Department  of  State,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  and  the  other  departments  or 
agencies,  therefore,  each  shall  keep  under 
review,  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  func- 
tions, all  forms  of  discrimination  or  unfair 
competitive  practices  to  which  United  States 
eir  carriers  are  subject  In  providing  foreign 
a\r  transportation  services  and  each  shall 
talte  all  appropriate  actions  within  Its  juris- 
diction to  eliminate  such  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation or  unfair  competiti\e  practices  found 
to  exist. 

(b)  Ench  of  there  depnrtments  and  .agen- 
cies of  Government  shall  request  from  Con- 
gress such  additional  legislation  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  at  any  time  It  Is  deter- 
mined there  Is  Inadequate  legal  authority  for 
Uealing  with  any  form  of  discrimination  or 
unfair  competitive  practice  found  to  exist. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  4.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall 
report  annually  to  Congress  on  the  actions 
that  have  been  taken  under  subsection  (a) 
and  on  the  continuing  program  to  elimlnat* 
discriminations  and  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices faced  by  United  States  carriers  In  for- 
eign air  transpoi'tation.  The  Secretaries  of 
Slate,  Treasury,  and  Transportation  shall 
furnish  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  such 
Information  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
the  report  required  by  tliis  snboeclion. 


S.  4085 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assetnbled, 

Section  1.  The  International  Aviation  Fa- 
cilities Act  (49  U.S.C.  115I-U60)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  11  as  section  12 
and  by  inserting  Immediately  after  section 
10  the  following  new  section: 


"international  user  CHARGES 

"Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  survey  the  charges  made  to  air  carriers 
by  foreign  governments  or  other  foreign  enti- 
tles for  the  use  of  airport  property  or  airway 
property  In  foreign  air  transportation.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  determines 
at  any  time  that  such  charges  unreasonably 
exceed  comparable  charges  for  furnishing 
similar  airport  property  or  airway  property 
In  the  United  States  or  are  otherwise  dis- 
criminatory, he  shall  submit  a  report  on  such 
cases  promptly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  collaboration  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  shall  promptly  undertake 
negotiations  with  the  foreign  country  in- 
volved to  reduce  such  charges  or  eliminate 
such  discriminatory  practices.  If  within  a 
reasonable  period  such  charges  are  not  re- 
duced or  such  discriminations  are  not  elim- 
inated through  negotiations,  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  promptly  report  such  Instances 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  who  shall 
determine  compensating  charges  equal  to 
such  excessive  or  discriminatory  charges. 
Such  compen.'iating  charges  shall,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  im- 
posed on  the  foreign  air  carrier  or  carriers 
of  the  country  concerned  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  a  condition  to  acceptance 
of  the  general  declaration  at  the  time  of 
landing  or  takeoff  of  aircraft  of  such  foreign 
air  carrier  or  carriers.  The  amounts  so  col- 
Ipcted  shall  accrue  to  an  account  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
payments  from  that  account  to  air  carriers 
in  such  amounts  as  shall  be  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  adopt  to 
compensate  such  air  carriers  for  excessive 
or  discriminatory  charges  paid  by  them  to 
the  foreign  countries  involved.". 

S.  4086 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcprescntatii'cs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(b)(1)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  sec- 
ond sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
addition,  tlie  Bank  may  provide  guarantees. 
l!i.surance.  and  extensions  of  credit  to  United 
States  air  carriers  whose  principal  competi- 
toi-8  are  foreign  air  carriers  which  have  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  Bank  guarantees.  In- 
surance, or  credit." 

S.  4087 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  406  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U  SO. 
1376)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"payments  to  foreign  air  carriers 

"(h)  In  any  case  where  air  transportation 
is  performed  between  the  United  States  and 
a'.iy  foreign  country,  both  by  aircraft  owned 
or  operated  by  one  or  more  air  carriers  hold- 
ing a  certificate  under  this  title  and  by  air- 
craft owned  or  operated  by  one  or  more  for- 
eign air  carriers,  (1)  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  not  pay  to  or  for  the  account  of  any 
such  foreign  air  carrier  a  rate  of  compensa- 
iion  for  transporting  mall  by  aircraft  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  such  foreign 
country,  which,  in  his  opinion,  will  result 
(over  such  reasonable  period  as  the  Post- 
master General  may  determine,  tal-.ing  ac- 
count of  exchange  fluctuations  and  other 
factors)  in  such  foreign  air  carrier  recelviiig 
a  higher  rate  of  compensation  for  transport- 
ing such  mail  tlian  such  foreign  country  pays 
to  air  carriers  for  transporting  its  maU  by 
aircraft  between  such  foreign  country  and 
Intermedir.te  country  on  the  route  of  such 
air  Carrier  between  such  foreign  cotnitrv  and 
the  United  States,  and  C.i)  the  Board  shall 


not  fix  and  determine  for  any  air  carrier  a 
rate  of  compensation  for  transporting  mail 
by  aircraft  between  the  United  States  and 
such  foreign  country  which  Is  lower  than  the 
rate  of  compensation  payable  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  or  for  the  account  of  any 
such  foreign  air  carrier  when  such  carrier 
transports  such  mail  between  the  United 
States  and  such  foreign  country.  Nothing  in 
this  subsectlo.n  shall  be  deemed  to  authorize 
the  Board  to  fix  and  determine  for  any  air 
carrier  a  rate  of  compensation  for  transport- 
ing United  States  military  mall  higher  than 
the  rates  set  for  such  mail  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection.". 


An-  Open  Letter  to  the  People  of  Hawaii 
Prom  the  Employees  of  Pan  Am 

After  a  decade  of  dangling  In  a  storm  of 
outrageous  discrimination,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  wTithing  every  time  the  in- 
ternational oil  cartels  raised  their  oil  prices, 
the  32,500  men  and  women  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways  have  a  few  confessions  we 
would  lii^e  to  get  off  our  chests. 

We  plead  guilty,  first  of  all,  to  having 
worked  our  t,nlls  off  for  nearly  60  years  carry- 
ing the  spirit  of  American  private  enter- 
prise to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  admit  al^o 
to  pioneering  every  significant  overseas  air 
route. 

We  plead  guilty  of  actively  having  pre- 
ventad  the  outflow  of  more  than  $400  million 
a  year  from  the  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  of  kicking  them  directly  into  the 
nr.tion  s  economy. 

We  plead  gtUlty  of  having  flown  two  mil- 
lion American  .servicemen  out  of  Vietnam  on 
five-day  combat  leaves  on  a  cost-plus-dollar 
contract.  We  also  admit  providing  the  De- 
fense Department  a  fleet  of  perfectly-main- 
tained fully-crewed  airplanes  that  were  used 
extensively  in  World  War  II,  in  Berlin,  Ko- 
rea and  Indochina. 

We  plead  guilty  of  overtly  supporting  the 
American  aerospace  industry.  Pan  Am  was 
tlie  first  to  operate  the  flying  boat.=,  the  in- 
tercontinental 707  and  the  jumbo  747.  We 
cannot  say  at  this  point  in  time  how  many 
billions  of  dollars  hr.ve  been  generated  by 
foreign  airlines  following  our  leadership  la 
the  purchase  of  new  Amerlcan-bullt  air- 
craft. 

We  plead  guilty  of  having  once  been  an 
erormouEly-successful  private  enterprise. 
We  admit  also  failing  to  report  a  crime  ps 
it  was  taking  place.  The  men  and  women 
of  Pan  Am  have  watched  their  great  airline 
being  reduced  over  the  last  decade  from  a 
heal'hy,  contributing  national  resource  to  a 
poor,  paralyzed,  potential  welfare  patient. 

Finally  we've  been  bled  white  by  this  re- 
cent oil  crisis  business.  Now  we're  In  trou- 
ble and  we  think  that  the  people  of  Hawaii 
can  see  why  merely  by  asking  a  few  simple 
questions  of  our  own  Federal  government. 

Ask  our  own  government  first  of  all  why 
the  Postal  Department  pays  the  foreign  air- 
lines as  much  as  six  times  what  it  pays  Pan 
Am  for  hauling  the  same  U.S.  MaU.  Not  re- 
ceiving the  same  pay  for  the  same  worl: 
costs  Pan  Am  $40  million  a  year. 

Ask  our  own  government  whv  nothing  is 
ever  done  about  overseas  airports  that  charge 
Americans  exorbitant  landing  fees.  Every 
foreign  airline  pays  under  $600  to  land  its 
Jumbo  747  s  in  Hawaii.  Pan  Am  Pays  $4200 
to  iP'.id  its  747's  in  S\duey,  Australia,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Not  paying  foreign  governments  the  same 
user  fees  that  their  airlines  pay  in  .America 
cost.s  Pan  Am  twelve  million  dollars  a  ye;ir. 

Ask  our  own  government  why  the  U.S. 
Export -Import  Bank  lends  money  to  airlines 
of  so-calied  "underdeveloped"  nations  like 
Prance,  Japan  and  Saudi  Arabia  at  six  per- 
cent iJiterest  while  Pan  Am  pays  twelve 
percent.  Their  Icw-lntereiit  leans  are  used 
to  buy  airplanes  which  they  use  to  compete 
against  Pan  Am. 
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Not  allowing  Pan  Am  t  ccess  to  these  same 
Interest  rates  means  thai  we  pay  seven  mil- 
lion dollars  more  than  1  he  foreign  airlines 
pay  for  the  same  Jumbo  Jet. 

Ask  our  own  goremmei  t  why  It  is  opposed 
to  letting  Pan  Am  fly  pajsengers  within  our 
own  countrj".  It  just  does  I't  make  sense.  The 
domestic  airlines  now  1  ave  rights  to  the 
international  routes  tha:  we  pioneered  and 
the  foreign  airlines  nov  serve  more  cities 
in  the  United  States  tha  i  we  do.  The  right 
to  compete  freely  at  home  —the  mo.st  elemen- 
tal privilege  of  a  free-ent  rprise  society — ha.s 
always  been  denied  Pan  Am. 

You  sec.  when  it  come  ;  riclit  down  lo  It, 
Pan  Am  does  a  lot  more  ;^al-,  c  -mpple  ".ith 
other  airlines.  We  compet  (  v.iMi  whole  coun- 
tries— sometimes  even  o  ir  own.  The  men 
and  women  of  Pan  Am  ai  »  Just  not  the  type 
who  enjoy  asking  for  a  landout.  The  only 
subsidy  that  we  have  ev  r  needed  was  fair 
treatment.  From  our  own  government. 

If  Pan  Am  were  allowei  to  have  domestic 
routes  within  the  United  ^ates  ...  to  borrow 
from  the  Export-Import  B  in!i  ...  to  pay  rea- 
sonable landing  fees  ove  seas  .  .  .  and  to 
receive  equal  postal  rates  :  rrm  our  own  gov- 
ernment, we  v/ouldn't  ne  :d  any  subsidy  at 
ail.  In  fact,  the  1226  Pan  Am  employefs  of 
Hawaii  v.ouldii't  need  to  ha>e  taken  up  a 
collection  to  run  this  ad. 
If  you  agree,  you  c.in  hel  p. 
Write  to  one  of  the  Co  igresspeople  listed 
below.  (Many  of  us  alrcadj  have.) 

The  Empl(  yees  of  Pan  Am. 
Tlie    Honorable    Hiram    L.    Fong.    United 
States  Senate,  Warhingtor  ,  D.C.  20510. 

The  Honorable  Daniel  S.  Inouye,  United 
States  Senate,  Washington   DC.  20510. 

The  Honcrable  Patsy  T   Mink,  US.  House 

of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

The  Honorable  Spark  ^  .  Matsunaga,  U.S. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washini^foti,  D,C. 

20515. 

ByMr.  STAFFOI  D: 

S.  4088.  A  bill  to  am<  nd  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  t<  permit  certain 
full-time  students  whc  have  not  com- 
pleted their  education  1  a  continue  to  re- 
ceive child's  insurance  >ene'its  after  at- 
taining age  22.  Referre  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  STAI^OrjD,  :.'  r,  Fresldcnt.  at 
present  th<?  social  sec  irity  benefit  for 
dependent  children  ten  i.inr.tes  Dt  age  18 
unless  they  go  on  to  full-time  higher 
education,  in  which  cas  j  the  benefit  ter- 
minates at  the  end  of  tl:  ;  21st  year. 

But,  there  have  bf  en  c  °veloping  chang- 
ing patterns  in  educa  Ion.  Now.  many 
young  people  wait  for  \  period  of  time 
after  high  school  befon  going  on  to  col- 
lege or  some  other  fori  i  of  higher  edu- 
cation. And,  more  and  r  lore  students  arc 
taking  a  break  from  th  ;ir  acr.demic  life 
after  they  have  enrollec  in  an  institution 
or  higher  learning.  In  eneral,  the  acf.- 
demic  community  suppJrts  this  new  life 
style  in  learning  z£  beir  j  beneficial. 

Under  current  law,  1  owever,  the  stu- 
dent who  takes  such  :ime  off  forfeits 
some  benefits  if  the  stt  lent  reaches  the 
age  of  22  before  comp  eting  the  tradi- 
tional 4  years  of  highci  Icarnintr. 

ThG  bill  I  introduce  t(  day  v.-ould  revi.se 
tills  social  security  be;  icfit  to  make  it 
operate  much  as  the  GI  sill  docs. 

It  would  provide  an  a  :lditional  4  years 
time  for  a  dependent  itudent  to  com- 
plete the  normal  requlr  'ments  of  an  In- 
.■;titution  of  higher  lean  Ing,  but  it  would 
iiot  increase  the  actual  benefits  the  stu- 
dent v,-ould  receive  If  h  ;  or  she  finished 
school  in  the  traditiona  4-year  period. 


In  short,  the  bill  would  simply  provide 
additional  flexibility  to  achieve  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  the  law  during 
a  period  of  changing  life  styles. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  4088 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
He  pre  ■tentative  3  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Concpress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  202(d)(7)  of  the  Soclil  Security 
Act  Ls  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the   following   new   subparagraph: 

"(E)  A  child  who— 

"(1)  has  attained  age  22  but  has  not  at- 
tained age  26, 

"(II)  ha."?  not  completed  the  requirements 
for,  or  received,  a  dec-ree  from  a  fovir-year 
college  or  university,  and 

"(111)  has  for  fewer  than  45  months  hoen 
entitled  to  child's  insurance  benefits  by 
reason  of  his  status,  for  each  of  such  months, 
as  a  full-time  student, 

shall,  for  purpose  !  of  the  procciing  j.rovlslons 
of  this  subsection  which  r-Iatc  to  eiititlcmert 
to  child's  insurance  benefits  of  lndi,l<hial3 
who  pre  full-time  students,  be  deemed  not 
to  have  att.Tlnod  age  22  until  the  date  on 
which  any  one  of  the  following  first  occurs: 

"(iv)  such  child  attains  age  26. 

"(v)  surh  child  completes  the  requlre- 
ijipnt-i  for,  or  receives,  a  degree  from  a  four- 
year  college  or  university,  or 

"(vi)  such  child  has.  for  45  months,  been 
entitled  to  child's  Insurance  benefits  by 
reason  of  his  status.  In  each  of  such  months, 
as  a  full-time  student." 

(b)  The  amendment;  mada  by  s.ibs^rtlon 
(n)  shnll  apply  only  with  rPGreci  to  montlily 
benefits  under  &Pct:o:i  202  of  I'ne  Cocl.-il  .Se- 
curity Act  for  months  after  December  1074: 
except  th.1t  In  ca.«;e  of  an  Individual  who  was 
not  entitled  to  a  montiily  benefit  under  such 
section  202  for  December  1974  such  amend- 
ment shall  nyiply  only  on  the  basis  f  f  p.n  ap- 
plication filed  after  the  rt;,tp  of  e:ipctment  cf 
this  Act. 


ADDITION.U.  COSPCNSORS  OT  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

s.   3;i4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was  added 
r,s  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S,  3514)  to 
distinguish  Federal  grants  and  coopera- 
tive agreement  rclation.shijjs  from  Fed- 
eral procurement  relationships  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    3701 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Mathias.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
find  the  Senator  from  Michiiran  (Mr, 
Hart)  were  added  as  cosponsors  cf  the 
bill  (S.  3701)  to  provide  that  Income 
from  entertainment  activities  held  In 
conjimction  with  a  public  fair  conducted 
by  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(c)  (3)  and  (5)  shall  not  be  unrelated 
trade  or  business  income  and  shall  not 
affect  the  tax  exemiJtion  of  tlie  orga- 
nization, 

S.    3982 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon >.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr,  Met- 


calf).  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr,  Baker)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3982)  to 
restrict  the  authority  for  inspection  of 
tax  returns  and  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation contained  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

£.  4019 

At  tho  request  of  Mr,  Weicker,  the 
Sonator  fi'om  Now  Ilamp.-hire  (Mr,  Mc- 
Intyre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
bill  <S,  4019 >  to  establi-sh  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  IntjUigonce  Over.sight- 

S.    4031 

At  thn  request  of  Mr,  McCtnRE,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was 
added  a-?  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  4031) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  delegate  to  the  States  certain  func- 
tions with  respect  to  the  location  and 
plnns  for  stiuctures,  excavations,  or  fills 
in  or  on  certain  navigable  waters. 

S,    4040 

A*  thr  rtv!iie.st  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Scn.Ttor  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  Rliode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunneyi,  i.nd  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
were  added  as  co.sponsors  of  the  bill  (S- 
4040)  to  amend  title  38  of  the  Urated 
States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provisions 
relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension,  and  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation,  to  increase  in- 
come limitations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
11 G— AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINT- 
ING OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
SENATE  HEARINGS  ON  THE  MARI- 
HUANA-HASHISH EPIDEMIC  AND 
ITS  HvIPACT  ON  U.S.  SECLTIITY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  released  to  the  press 
the  printed  record  of  the  hearings  held 
last  May  and  June  on  "Tiie  Marihuana- 
Hashish  Epidemic  and  Its  Impact  on  U.S. 
Security." 

In  my  introduction  to  the  printed  rec- 
ord, I  stated  that  I  cor^sider  these  hear- 
iucs  to  be  among  the  most  significant 
ever  held  by  the  subcommittee  or,  for 
that  matter,  by  any  committee  of  Con- 
gres.;.  I  said  that  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  hearings  and  the  interest 
generated  by  them  might  help  to  reverse 
a  trend  toward  national  disaster. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
use  of  marihuana  and  hashish  in  the 
United  States  has  now  reached  epidemic 
proportions.  More  than  30  million  people 
of  all  ages  are  reported  to  have  used 
marihuana,  in  one  degree  or  another, 
while  some  millions  of  Americans  must 
be  classified  as  regular,  or  chronic,  users. 

The  scale  of  the  epidemic  may  be 
gaged  from  the  statistics  on  marihuana 
and  hashish  seizures  presented  at  the 
hearings  by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. According  to  their  records. 
Federal  seizures  of  marihuana  In  1973 
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had  increased  10-fold  over  a  5-year 
period,  to  a  total  of  780,000  pounds.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  hashish  seizures  had 
increased  25-fold  for  a  total  of  54,000 
;:.ounds  in  1973. 

There  are  no  figures  available,  un- 
[jitunately,  for  seizures  by  State  and 
local  authorities.  But  making  a  very 
conservative  allowance  for  such  seizures. 
;;nd  assuming  that  roughly  10  times  as 
much  got  in  as  was  seized — this.  too.  is 
a  conservative  estimate — we  come  up 
with  the  finding  that  more  than  10  mil- 
lion pounds  of  marihuana  and  more  than 
600,000  pounds  of  hashish  were  ccn- 
.sumed  by  Americans  last  year. 

This  is  an  absolutely  staggering  fig- 
ure when  you  consider  that  an  ounce  of 
marihuana  is  good  for  from  12  to  20 
intoxications,  and  an  ounce  of  hashish 
for  more  than  100. 

Part  of  the  testimony  presented  at  the 
hearings  dealt  with  the  origins  of  our 
current  cannabis  epidemic.  The  testi- 
mony and  documentation  presented  to 
the  subcommittee,  in  my  opinion,  es- 
tablishes beyond  any  challenge  that  the 
epidemic  was  encouraged  and  facilitated 
by  a  widespread  propaganda  in  favor  of 
marihuana.  It  was  recommended  in 
glowmg  terms  to  the  young  people  of  our 
countrj-,  not  only  by  the  entire  under- 
ground press  and  by  certain  New  Left  or- 
ganizations, but  also  by  a  number  of 
prominent  academicians,  headed  by  the 
infamous  Dr.  Timothy  Leary. 

The  epidemic  spread  of  marihuana 
was  also  encouraged  by  the  widespread 
belief  that  it  was  a  harmless  as  well  as 
pleasant  di'ug.  The  myth  of  hannless- 
aess  was  based  on  no  scientific  evidence : 
actually,  hard  scientific  evidence  on  the 
effects  of  chronic  cannabis  use  has  be- 
come available  only  in  the  last  fev. 
years.  But.  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
best  selling  books,  the  myth  of  harm- 
lessness  over  a  period  of  years  came  to 
en.ioy  almost  universal  acceptance. 

In  order  to  make  an  intelligent  assess- 
ment of  the  impact  of  cannabis  use  on 
U.S,  security,  it  was  obvious  that  the  first 
thing  we  had  to  do  v.-as  to  try  to  find  out 
just  how  it  affects  the  human  body  and 
mind.  To  this  end,  the  subcommittee 
an-anged  for  the  testimony  of  more  than 
20  top-ranking  scientists,  most  of  them 
medical  researchers,  some  of  thcni  psy- 
chiatrists. The  quality  of  these  scien- 
tists is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  14  of 
our  witnesses  were  quoted  in  two  recent 
articles  on  marihuana  which  appeared 
in  Science  magazine,  the  organ  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  It  Is  further  confirmed 
by  the  letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Robert 
L.  DuPont.  director  of  the  President's 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention, congratulating  the  subcommit- 
tee for  its  "public  service  in  bringing 
the  scientific  evidence  of  the  health 
hazards  of  marihuana  to  public  atten- 
tion." 

The  collective  te.stimony  of  the  emi- 
nent scientists  who  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  points  to  massive  damage 
or  potential  damage  to  the  entire  cel- 
lular process,  to  the  reproductive  system, 
and  to  the  respiratory  system.  The  evi- 
dence also  pointed  to  the  serious  pos- 
!-ibiiity  of  irreversible  brain  damage  and 
genetic  damage. 


Some  of  the  scientific  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee  must,  ad- 
mittedly, be  subject  to  further  confirma- 
tion before  It  c&rx  be  accepted  as  definite- 
ly established:  This  was  a  point  made 
by  the  scientists  themselves.  But  there 
can  be  absolutely  no  question  at  this 
point  on  certain  central  findings.  Among 
these  are:  Fii'st,  the  fact  that  THC 
tends  to  accumulate  in  the  fatty  tksues, 
including  the  brain  and  the  gonads,  in 
the  manner  of  DDT;  second,  that  chronic 
smoking  of  marihuana  and  hashish  dam- 
ases  the  lungs  and  respiratory  system 
much  faster — almost  10  times  as  fast — 
tlian  cigarette  smoking;  and  third,  that 
it  severely  damages  the  body  cells,  in- 
cluding their  abihty  to  synthesize  DNA 
and  to  reproduce  new  cells. 

On  the  latter  point,  I  note  that  when 
Prof,  Gabriel  Nahas  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity reported  on  his  finding  that 
marihuana,  at  the  three-times-per-week 
level,  seriously  reduces  DNA  synthesis 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  reduces  the 
generation  of  immune  cells — the  T-lym- 
phocytes — by  a  factor  of  41  percent,  thi.^ 
finding  was  assailed  by  the  hard-line 
defenders  of  marihuana,  A  letter  to  the 
dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  spoke  of  Dr.  Nahas"  so-called 
findings  and  scolded  Columbia  Univer- 
sity for  having  sponsored  the  press  con- 
ference at  which  the  findings  were  an- 
nounced. It  quoted  critiques  of  Nahas  by 
certain  promarihuana  professors,  which 
described  his  writings  as  "meretricious 
trash,"  and  as  "psychophai-macological 
McCarthyism,"  This  kind  of  abuse.  I 
might  say.  was  characteristic  of  the 
treatment  of  those  scientists  who  had 
the  courage  to  swim  against  the  tide  of 
recent  years. 

Open-minded  scientists  on  tiie  other 
hand,  took  the  stand  that  Dr.  Nahas"  re- 
search deserved  serious  attention,  but 
that  it  would  have  to  be  replicated  by 
others  before  it  could  be  accepted  as  fact. 
Since  our  hearings  took  place,  Dr,  Nahas" 
findings  have  been  essentially  confirmed 
by  four  other  scientist.-,,  working  inde- 
pendently. At  this  point,  the  validity  of 
these  findings  and  their  critical  impor- 
tance to  any  assessment  of  marihuana, 
would  not  be  challenged  by  any  reputable 
scientist. 

The  psychological  impact  of  mari- 
huana is  just  as  frightening  at-  its  effects 
on  the  body. 

Two  Philadelphia  psychiatrists.  Drs, 
Kolansky  and  Moore,  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that — 

Marihuana  and  ha.^hish  .  .  .  produce  a 
briiin  syndrome  marked  by  dis-iortions  of 
perception  and  reality.  This  leads  to  an  early 
impairment  of  judgment. 

Dr.  Harvey  Powelson.  chief  campus 
psychiatri.-t  at  Berkeley  from  1964  to 
1972.  told  the  subcommittee  that — 

After  one  to  three  years  of  continuous  u?e. 
the  ability  to  think  has  become  so  imp.iired 
that  pathological  forms  of  thinking  begin  to 
take  over  the  entire  thought  process, 

Dr,  Phillip  Zeidenberg,  a  Columbia 
University  psychiatrist,  said: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  single  dose  of 
THC  can  cause  an  acute  psychotic  reaction 
in  mentally  healthy  individuals. 

Several  of  the  scientists  who  testified 
said  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  information 


now  available,  they  consider  it  the  most 
dangerous  drug  with  which  we  must  con- 
tend today. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  any  person  in 
Government  emplojTnent  or  in  the  Armed 
Forces  who  is  affected  In  tliis  marmer 
by  cannabis  use  automatically  becomes  a 
security  risk.  Dr.  Forest  Tennant.  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  U.S.  Army  drug  pro- 
gram in  Europe  in  1970  and  1971.  told 
the  subcommittee  that  at  that  time  some 
16  percent  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Germany 
were  u.'cing  hashish  in  excess  of  three 
times  a  week.  He  said  that  It  had  become 
a  matter  of  policy  in  the  U.S.  Army  to 
deny  secret  or  top  secret  or  nuclear  clear- 
ance to  anyone  who  was  known  to  be  a 
cannabis  user.  He  also  stated  that  can- 
nabis use  had  been  responsible  for  many 
accidents  and  much  damage  to  expensi\  e 
military  equipment.  He  recalled  that 
there  had  been  a  number  of  instances 
v.here  security  clearances  previously 
granted  had  to  be  revoked  wh.en  it  was 
discovered  that  the  subject  was  ou 
cannabis. 

Spokesmen  for  the  armed  senices 
made  it  abundantly  clear  in  their  testi- 
mony that  they  undei-stand  the  danger 
of  cannabis  from  a  security  standpoint. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  subcommittee  that  there  are 
other  Government  agencies,  at  least  one 
of  them  dealing  in  highly  sensitive  in- 
formation, where  security  officers  still 
operate  with  outdated  manuals,  accord- 
ing to  which  marihuana  is  not  a  seriously 
hannful  drug.  The  failure  to  understand 
the  medical  and  psychological  dangei-s 
of  marihuana  in  itself  poses  a  risk  to  our 
national  security.  I  have  therefore  asked 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  to  prepare  a  master 
memorandum  brining  together  the  evi- 
dence that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
question  of  security.  When  this  mem.o- 
randum  is  completed,  I  propose  to  send 
copies  of  it  to  all  executive  agencies  for 
tlie  information  of  their  security  officers. 

The  tremendous  interest  generated  by 
these  hearings  is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that,  in  advance  of  publication,  the  sub- 
committee has  already  received  going 
on  1.790  requests  for  copies  of  the  testi- 
mony. The  requests  came  from  Govem- 
m.ent  offices,  law  enforcement  officers  at 
every  level,  driig  educators  and  coun- 
selors, churches  and  service  organisa- 
tions, laedica!  doctors  and  concerned 
parents.  Based  on  the  interest  already 
displayed  by  the  media  and  the  public. 
I  truly  believe  that  our  hearings  may 
succeed  in  turning  the  entire  situ'iticn 
around.  I  feel  that  the  evidence  is  so 
hard  and  so  dramatic  that  even  the  skep- 
tical will  have  to  open  their  minds.  A  iter 
all.  no  young  person  wants  to  run  the 
risk  of  irreversible  brain  damage,  or  of 
severe  reductions  in  male  hormone  level 
and  sperm  count,  or  of  genetic  damage 
to  his  offspring. 

Mr,  President,  in  view  of  the  great 
interest  in  this  publication.  I  sent  to  the 
desk,  for  reference  to  committee,  a  reso- 
lution askmg  for  the  printing  of  10.000 
cdditional  copies  of  the  hearings  for 
the  use  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Intei-nal 
Sscurity. 

The  concm-rent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  116)  submitted  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
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on  Rules  and  Adminislfotio!!.  reads  as 
follows: 

S.  Con.  Res 
Resolicd    by    the    Senat 
Rfsresentatives  concurrin 
printed  for  the  use  of  the 
oil    the   Judiciary    ten    thousand 
copies  of  the  hearings    . 
miitee  on  Internal  Securit 
ent  session  entitled  "Thc^Iarlh 
Ish    Epidemic    and    Its 
States  Security". 


b«  'ore 


li  ip 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  ir. 
tmanlnious  consent  to^ 
Recchd  the  text  of  my 
the  published  re'^ord  of 
tee's  hearings  on  "Tie 
Hashish  Epidemic  and 
U.S.  Security." 

There  being  no  objecti 
vp.s  ordered  to  be  printe( 
as  follows: 

iNTRODrCTIO  r 

(By  Senator  James  O.  Eastim,-d) 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcami^ttce  en  Internal 

Security 


I  consider  the  hearings  \v 
Ject  of  this  record  to  be  ami 
nificant   ever  held   bv    the 
Security  Subcommittee,  or, 
by   any   committee  of  Coniress.   The  wide 
spread  interest  already  genei  ited  by  the  hear 
ings  suggest  that  they  ma  '  piny  a  role  in 
reversing  a  trend  towards  i  ational  disaster. 


Without  public  awareness 


become  caught  up  In  a  mar  huana-ha.shlsh  « 


epidemic  that  probably  ec! 
the  national  epidemics  tliat 
biUtatiiig  an  effect  on  the 
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16 

{the    House   of 

,  That  there  be 

Senate  Committee 

additional 

Its  Subcom- 

durlng  the  pres- 

"  uana-Hash- 

act    on    United 


'i-e.^ident.  I  ask 
insert  in  the 
introduction  to 
he  .subcommit- 
Marihuaiifi- 
Ils  Impact  on 

n.  the  material 
in  the  Record, 


:ich  are  the  snb- 
ng  the  most  slg- 
Senate  Internal 
for  that  matter, 


oiT  country  has 


3ses,  In  gravity 
have  had  so  de- 
population of  a 


number  of  Middle  Eastern  c  juntries.  Speak- 
ing about  this  matter,  Mr.  A  drew  C.  Tartag- 
llno,  Deputy  Administrator  c  '  the  DEA,  made 
this  statement  at  the  opei  ir.g  hearing  on 
May  9,  over  which  I  presided 

"The  traffic  in,  and  abus>  of,  marihuana 
products  has  taken  a  more  se  lous  turn  In  the 
last  two  or  three  years  than  «  ther  the  courts, 
the  news  media,  or  the  n>!bl  c  is  aware.  The 
shift  Is  clearly  toward  the  a1  use  of  stronger, 
more  dangerous  forms  of  the  " 

ders   much   of   what   has   b(^..   ,,.    ,„„ 

1960"s  about  the  harmiessj  ess  of  its  use 
obsolete." 

The  epidemic  began  at  Be*eley  University 
at  the  time  of  the  famous  1965  "Berkeley 
Uprising."  Not  only  was  p  t-smoking  em- 
braced as  a  symbolic  rejectt  n  of  the  estab- 
lishment, but,  together  with  ■  iie  "dirty  speech 
movement."  the  right  to  pa  became  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  catalogue  of  demands  of 
the  uprising.  From  Berkeley  the  marihuana 
epidemic  spread  rapidly  1  irouejhout  the 
American  campus  community  Then  It  spread 
down  into  the  high  schools  nd  Junior  high 
schools— and  within  the  lasi  year  or  two  It 
has  begun  to  Invade  the  grad  i  schools.  It  has 
also  spread  into  the  rankS:  of  professional 
society  and  of  the  bluecollar  vorkers,  so  that 
all  sectors  of  our  society  are  1  )dav  affected  by 
the  epidemic.  Today  it  Is  estii  lated  that  there 
are  some  millions  of  regular  i  larlhuana  users 
In  the  country,  and  the  ev  lence  Indicates 
that  they  are  graduating  rapidly  to  the 
stronger  hemp  drugs,  ha.sl;  sh  aiid  liquid 
hashish. 

ITie  spread  of  the  epidemic  has  been  facili- 
tated by  the  fact  that  most  o  our  media  and 
most  of  the  academicians  wli  >  have  been  ar- 
ticulate on  the  subject  hav<  been  dLsposed 
to  look  upon  marihuana  as 
nocuous  drug.  (How  the  my 
ness  came  to  be  so  widely 
part  of  the  subject  of  this  tei 
were  some  who  even  held  t: 
was  a  good  thing,  while  most 
really  wasn't  too  much  to  wo) 


relatively  In- 
of  harmless- 
icepted  Is  also 
ony.)  There 
lat  marihuana 
!eld  that  there 
■y  about. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  and 
widespread  Ignorance,  a  variety  of  move- 
ments seeking  the  legalization  of  marihuana 
came  Into  existence.  They  gathered  strength 
rapidly.  In  fact,  by  early  this  year  concerned 
scientists  and  government  officials  were  al- 
most ready  to  throw  in  the  sponge  because 
the  battle  looked  so  hopeless. 

ThU  situation,  by  itself  was  reason  enough 
for  concern.  The  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee decided  to  look  Into  It  because  of 
Internal  security  considerations  affecting  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  be- 
cause of  the  evidence  that  clearly  subversive 
groups  played  a  signincant  role  in  the  spread 
of  the  epidemic — both  as  propagandists  and 
as  trafflkers.  It  was  establU^hed,  for  example, 
In  previous  hearings  of  the  subcommittee, 
that  Timothy  Lcarys  Brotherhood  of  Eternal 
Love  had  for  a  number  of  j-ears  been  the 
largest  producers  of  LSD  and  the  largest 
organized  smugglers  of  hashish  In  the 
country. 

The  hearings  focused  heavily  on  sclentilic 
evidence  of  physical  or  psycli.ological  harm- 
fulness,  because  this  was  'oi^ic  to  any  assess- 
ment of  the  Impact  of  cr.nnabis  on  security. 
Important  new  scientific  evidence  had 
emerged  within  the  last  few  years.  But  this 
evidence  remained  fragmented,  sometimes 
Inconclusive,  and  almost  Invariably  com- 
pletely unknown  to  the  public.  The  situation 
w.vi  further  confused  by  contradictory  evi- 
dence and  by  the  emergence  of  several  best- 
.selllng  books  suggesting  a  more  tolerent  ap- 
proach to  marihuana. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  hard 
scientific  evidence  has  been  so  slow  in  emerg- 
ing is  that  It  Is  only  within  recent  years— 
in  fact,  since  1970 — that  accepted  procedures 
for  the  quantltlve  analysis  of  marihuana 
have  been  established  and  that  carefully 
standardized  strains  of  marihuana  have  be- 
come available  for  research  purposes.  In  the 
absence  of  standardized  research  materials 
and  standardized  analytical  procedures,  re- 
search scientists  In  the  past,  working  with 
the  utmost  conscientiousness,  often  came  up 
with  sharply  conflicting  findings.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  thanks  to  a  remarkable  pro- 
gram that  has  been  developed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi,-  marihuana  research  is 
today  moving  forward  without  these  handi- 
caps—and, as  this  volume  of  testimony  dra- 
matically demonstrates,  this  research  Is  pro- 
ducing some  very  significant  results. 

In  the  recent  hearings.  It  was  obvious  that 
one  of  the  first  things  that  had  to  be  done 
was  to  bring  together  the  bits  and  pieces  of 
recent  research  In  an  organized  manner,  be- 
cause only  In  this  v/ay  would  the  total  sig- 
nificance of  these  findings  become  compre- 
hensible. The  subcommittee,  therefore,  is- 
sued Invitations  to  some  20  prominent  medi- 
cal researchers  and  psychiatrists.  Most  of 
them  were  American,  but  six  other  countries 
were  also  represented  In  the  panel  of  scien- 
tists. The  pro-marUiuana  cabal  could  assail 
a  single  scientist  whose  research  persuaded 
him  that  marihuana  was  a  very  dangerous 
drug:  this  they  could  get  away  with.  But 
abuse  and  character  assassination  would  no 
longer  be  persuasive  at  the  point  where  it 
was  demonstrated  that  a  large  number  of 
top-ranking  scientists  who  had  done  re- 
search on  cannabis  were  convinced  that  It 
Is  a  drug  with  deadly  consequences. 

With  the  assistance  of  several  scientists 
who  are  Internationally  known  for  their 
research  on  cannabis  and  other  drugs,  the 
subcommittee  staff  put  together  a  master 
list  of  scientific  witnesses  who,  between 
them,  could  cover  the  newly  available  sci- 
entific evidence  In  a  broad  spectrum  manner. 
Among  the  eminent  scientists  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  were: 

Dr.  Harvey  Powelson.  Research  Psychia- 
trist, Berkeley  University;  Chief  of  the  Psy- 
chlatrlc  Division  of  the  Student  Health 
Service  at  Berkeley  from  1964  to  1972. 

Dr.  Henry  Brill.  Regional  Director  of  the 


New  York  State  Department  of  Mental  Hy- 
giene; member  and  or  chairman  of  drug  de- 
pendence committees  of  American  Medical 
Association,  National  Research  Council,  tlie 
World  Health  Organization,  and  the  PDA- 
senior  psychiatric  member  of  the  Shafer 
Commission. 

Dr.  Do?;.^LD  Louria.  Chairman,  Department 
of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Community 
Health.  New  Jersey  Medical  School-  Chair- 
man .'.i-id  President,  New  York  State  Council 
of  Drug  Addiction.  1965  to  1972. 

Professor  \V.  D.  M.  Paton-.  Head  of  the  de- 
partment of  pharmacology  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity; Chairman  of  committee  over.seeinc 
the  British  Gcveriimcnt's  drue  research  pro- 
gram: j.uthor  of  a  standard  textbook  of  phar- 
mac-logy  and  widely  recognized  aa  one  of 
v,'cr!(rs  leading  phrrmarologists. 

Professor  Moarox  Stenchever.  Chairman 
of  the  Depar.n:ent  of  Obstetrics  and  Gvne- 
cclogy  at  the  University  of  Utah  Medical 
School. 

Dr.  Oaorijl  N^has.  Research  Professor  at 
the  Columbia  University  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons;  simultaneously  Visiting 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Paris. 

Dr.  Akira  Morishima.  Re.'^earch  geneticist; 
Associate  Professor.  Department  of  Pedia- 
trics, Columbia  University  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons;  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  pediatric  endocrine  service  at  Babies  Hos- 
pital, New  York. 

Dr.  Cecile  Leuchtenbercer  of  Switzerland. 
He.-.d  of  the  Department  of  Cell  Chemistry 
at  the  Institute  for  Experimental  Cancer 
Rese?rch  in  Lausanne;  founder  and  first 
Director  of  Cell  Chemistry  Department  at 
Western  Reserve  University. 

Dr.  John  A.  S.  Hall.  Senior  Physician  and 
Chairman.  Department  of  Medicine,  Kings- 
ton Hospital,  Jamaica,  since  1965:  Asso-iate 
Lecturer  in  Medicine,  University  of  West 
Indies  and  visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Neurology  at  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Robert  Kolodny.  Director  of  the  en- 
docrine research  section  at  the  Reproductive 
Biology  Research  Foundation  In  St.  Louis 

Professor  M.  I.  Sotjeif.  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology  and  Phllosophv 
at  Cairo  University;  member  of  World  Health 
Organization  Panel  on  Drug  Dependence: 
author  of  classic  study  on  conrequences  of 
hashish  addiction  in  Egypt. 

Professor  Nils  Bejcrot.  Karollnska  Insti- 
tute, Sweden:  author  of  "Addiction  and  So- 
ciety" and  several  other  standard  texts  on 
the  epidemiology  of  drug  abuse.  Widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  foremost  International 
e.xperts  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Andrew  Malcolm.  Toronto  psychia- 
trist; member.  Drug  Advisory  Committee, 
Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy;  formerly  Sen- 
ior Psychiatrist,  Rockland  State  Hospital, 
New  York  (1955-1958) . 

Dr.  Harold  Kolansky.  Currently  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine;  twice  Pres- 
ident of  the  Regional  Council  (Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware)  of  Child  Psychiatry; 
Director  of  Child  Psychiatry,  AlbertElnstein 
Medical  Center,  Philadelphia,  1955-1969: 
Chairman,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Albert 
Einstein  Medical  Center,  1968-1969." 

Dr.  William  T.  Moore.  Currently  Associ- 
ate Profes-sor  In  Clinical  Psychiatry,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine; 
Associate  Professor  of  Child  Psychiatry  at 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  for  13  years  up 
until  1972;  for  the  past  five  years  Director 
of  Training,  Division  of  Child  Analvsis.  In- 
stitute of  Philadelphia  Association  for  Psy- 
choanalysis. 

Professor  Robert  Heath.  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  at 
Tulane  University  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Phillip  Zeidenberc.  Professor  of  Psy- 
chiatry at  Columbia  University;  Chairman  of 
the  Drug  Dependence  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Psychiatric  Institute. 
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Dr.  JrLrjs  Axelrod.  Nobel  Prize  winning 
rp.search  scientist  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health. 

Professor  Hardin  B.  Jones.  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Professor  of  Medical  Physics 
:.t  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley: 
As.-.isiant  Director  of  the  Donner  Laborator;- 
oi  Medical  Physics  at  Berkeley. 

Dr.  CONH.»D  Schwarz.  Associate  Professor. 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  University  of  Brit- 
isii  Columbia  and  Consultant  Psychiatrist  to 
;lie  Student  Health  Service;  Chairman  of  the 
Drug  Habituation  Committee  of  the  Briii.-,h 
CoUanbia  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Forest  S.  Tennant,  Jr.  Medical  DUec- 
tor  for  several  drug  abuse  programs  In  the 
Los  Aitgeles  area;  officer  In  charpe  of  the  dni^' 
abuse  program  of  the  U.S.  Arm\  Europe. 
1971-1972, 

THS    Sf  IENTIFIC   FINDINGS 

Tiiat  our  hearings  succeeded  in  acbievlne: 
their  objective  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
dramatic  Increase  of  interest,  on  the  p;'.rt  of 
the  scientific  community  as  well  as  the  pres.<:. 
in  »he  new  scientific  evidence  on  marihuana. 
For  example,  a  recent  iss'.te  of  Science  maga- 
zine (August  23,  1974)  p-jlnts  out  "the  no- 
tion that  marihuana  is  harmless  has  enjoyed 
a  high  degree  of  acceptnbllity  witli  only  a 
miiiimum  of  scientific  support.  .  .  .  Sine? 
1969.  when  the  federal  government  began 
making  marihuana  of  controlled  quality 
available  to  research  scientists,  evidence  sug- 
gesting potenttpl  hazards  has  accumulated  at 
a  rapid  pace.  Those  five  years  of  research 
have  provided  strong  evidence  that,  if  cor- 
roborated, would  si'ggest  that  marihuana  in 
its  varto'.ts  forms  may  be  far  rrore  hazardous 
than  was  originally  suspecLed."  I  think  it 
worthy  of  note  that  ten  of  the  .'icienti.st.- 
whose  findings  vere  ouoted  by  the  article  in 
Scipnce  were  among  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied in  the  subcommittee's  recent  ho;)rings. 

The  collective  testimony  of  the  eniinei'T 
scientists  who  came  to  Wiishington  to  testify 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  THC.  the  principal  psyiJio-art-'c  Jar. 
tor  in  rntfiab/i.  tendf  to  acrumiilate  in  the 
hra'n  and  gonaffi  and  other  fatty  tissues  in 
the  vtcinrier  of  DDT.  This  wps  established 
beyond  challenge  by  tiie  rerearch  of  NIMH 
Nobel  Laureate.  Dr.'  JuUus  Axelrod.  and  his 
a.ssociaie3.  As  a  corollr.ry  of  this,  they  found 
that  THC  persists  In  the  body  long  niter  the 
act  of  ingestion.  In  some  parts  of  the  body, 
residual  amotmts  could  be  found  as  much  as 
a  week  .ifter  Ingestion. 

(2i  Marihuana,  ei'en  tcJirn  u^cd  in  ?nod- 
eratc  atnount.t.  (ausis  mas.^iie  duntar/e  to 
the  en'irc  cellular  process:: 

(a  I  It  reduces  DNA  and  RAN  synthesis 
within  the  cell,  which  In  turn  sharply  re- 
duces the  mitotic  index,  or  the  rate  r.t  which 
the  cells  give  birth  to  new  cells.  (Nahas. 
Morisliima.  Zimmerman.  Leuchtenberijer. 
Paton  I. 

(bi  In  the  case  of  the  T-lympc.cyles  (the 
cells  involved  in  the  Immune  proce.si:i,  mari- 
hi'.ana  use  at  the  three-times-a-week  level 
results  in  a  41  percent  redttction  in  cell  birth. 
(Nahas  and  associates i 

<c)  It  results  In  far  more  cells  with  defec- 
tive chromosome  complements — from  38  to 
8  chromosomes  instead  of  the  normal  com- 
plement of  46.  (Morishima) 

Tlie  findings  of  five  of  the  scientists  wh.o 
testified  converged  on  the  central  theme  of 
cellular  dr.mage.  Other  research  that  had 
been  done  in  this  field  was  also  referred  to. 
Profe.ssor  W.  D.  M.  Paten  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sli.\.  one  of  the  worlds  leading  pharmacol- 
'^t;i.-ts.  summ«ri7ed  this  recent  research  in 
these  t»--rms: 

Numerous  such  effects  ha\e  nnw  been  dc- 
!-''nbed,  including  actions  on  microsomes,  on 
iiiii.ochondria,  on  neurones,  fibrobla.sls  white 
'Jkmd  cells,  and  on  dividing  colls,  affecting 
tnetaboll.sm,  energy  utillzatioii.  synthesis  ol 
cellular  constituents,  and  tmrnunalo^ioal  re- 
-.pon.se^!." 


On  the  specific  question  of  cellular  dam- 
age, additional  evidence  Is  becoming  avail- 
able almost  by  the  week.  Since  Dr,  Nahas 
testified,  for  example,  his  findings  on  damage 
to  the  Immune  cells  have  been  confirmed  by 
two  nationally  prominent  medical  scientists. 
Dr.  Louis  Harris  and  Dr.  Louis  Lembergcr. 
Other  aspecLS  of  cellular  damage  will  be  cov- 
ej-ed  in  several  research  paper.-,  prepared  un- 
der official  auspices,  which  are  shortly  to  be 
published. 

Needless  to  sfi  v.  the  confirmation  that  mari- 
huana does  such  serious  dumag?  to  the  entire 
cellular  process  opens  up  an  entire  spectrum 
of  frightening  possibilities. 

(3)  Tied  in  irilh  its  tendency  to  accumv- 
late  in  the  brain  and  its  capacity  for  cellular 
damage,  there  is  grawing  body  of  eeidcncc 
that  marihua7ia  inflicts  irreversible  damage 
on  the  brain,  including  actual  bruin  atrophy 
when  vsed  in  a  chronic  maimer  for  severui 
years.  Psychiatrists  who  testified  said  that 
they  knew  of  many  cases  of  brilliant  yottng 
people  who  went  on  prolonged  cannabis 
binges,  and  then  tried  to  go  .straighc — only  to 
discover  that  they  could  no  longer  perform 
at  the  level  of  which  they  had  been  capable 
(Heath,  Powelson,  Kolansky  and  Moore, 
Paton)  Professor  Paton  referred  to  oiilmal 
experiments  which  demonstrated  that  rats 
exposed  to  marihuana  had  smaller  brains 
than  rats  which  were  not  exposed,  and  to 
research  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  associates  in 
England  which  found  brain  atrophy  in  a 
group  of  young  canna'ols  smokers  comparable 
to  the  atrophy  that  is  normally  found  in  peo- 
Dle  aged  70  to  90.  Profe5;.or  Heath  reported 
that,  in  experiments  v.-ith  rhesus  monkeys 
exposed  to  marihuaiia.  highly  abnormal 
brain  wave  pptterns  persisted  after  the  mari- 
huana was  wiiii'-lrawn.  sviggesting  long-term 
or  permanent  damage  to  the  brain. 

(4)  There  is  also  a  grouing  body  of  cii' 
dcnce  taut  marihuana  adversely  affects  the 
reproductive  process  in  a  number  of  trays, 
and  that  it  poses  a  serious  danger  of  genetic 
daviape  uiid  even  of  genetic  niutaiion.  Scien- 
tific testimony  presented  pointed  to  the  fol- 
lowing; conclu.sions: 

(a)  Ma'e  hormone  (tes-.osteronei  level 
was  reduced  "oy  44  percent  in  yottng  males 
who  had  u.sed  marihuana  ac  least  four  days  a 
week  for  a  minimum  of  six  montl-s.  (Kolod- 
a.v) 

(bi  Sperm  count  was  draiuiitically  re- 
duced in  t'lie  same  group  of  marihuana 
smokers,  falling  almost  to  zero  v.  1th  heavy 
smokers,  so  that  they  had  to  be  considered 
sterile.  (Kolodny  A  similar  resvilt  -Aas  found 
with  mice.   (Leuchic-n'oerger) 

(c)  Very  heavy  smoking  in  a  miijiber  of 
cases  resulted  In  linp)Otence.  Potency  was 
recovered  In  some  of  these  cases  when  mari- 
huana was  feiven  up.  (Kolodny,  Hall) 

(d)  In  animal  cxperimetits,  the  sperma- 
tids (the  precursors  of  the  sperm  cells)  were 
foimd  to  be  abnormal  in  the  sen.,e  that  they 
carried  reduced  amounts  of  DNA.  (Letich- 
tenberger) 

(e)  Reguiar  marihuana  use.  even  down  to 
the  once  a  week  level,  results  in  roughly 
three  times  as  many  broken  chromosomes 
as  are  foimd  in  non-users.  While  further 
research  is  necessary,  this  suggests  the  j>os- 
sibility  of  genetic  abnormalities.  (Stenche- 
ver ) 

(fi  In  a  iiiunber  of  nnimal  eNperlments. 
marihuaiia  was  found  to  cause  a  very  high 
rale  of  letal  deaths  and  fetal  abnonnalities, 
including  ruaiing  and  lack  ot  hmbs — the 
thalidomide  effect.   (Paloiii 

(6 1  Ciivo^tic  cannabis  smoknig  can  produce 
.''inusiti-i,  pharyngitis,  bronchitis.  cmj>lfyse- 
via  and  other  respiratory  digtc  ulties  in  a 
year  or  less,  us  O/jpo.srd  to  trn  to  tirenty  years 
of  cigardir  snioki7;g  io  produce  comparable 
complic^itioris.  (Tennant.  Paton.  Kolansky 
.t.'.d  Moore:  Profe:;^^c,r  i'uiuii  pointed  out  that 
emphysenia.  which  ib  ucrmall.\  a  condition 
of  later  life,  is  now  ci-oppiu^  up  vitii  in- 
cren-i'ii    'tc.qiK'ncy  in  you':g  jjeople.  '.ptuliig 


up  the  prospect  of  "a  r.ew  crop  of  respira- 
tory cripples"  early  in  life. 

(6)  Cannabis  smoke,  or  cannabis  smoke 
7nixed  tcith  cigarette  smoke,  is  far  more  dam- 
aging to  lung  tissues  than  tobacco  smoke 
alone.  The  damage  done  teas  described  as 
"precane-erous.''  (Tennant,  Leuchtenber- 
ger)  Althotigh  further  research  la  Indicated, 
urcliminary  observations  suggest  that  mari- 
huana may  be  a  far  nK<re  potent  carcinogen 
than  tobacco.  « 

(~i  Chronic  cann^ibis  use  rcsi.lis  in  o'.v 
tcrioration  of  mental  functioning,  patlio- 
logicci!  fcr',:^  of  thinking  resembling  para- 
noia, and  'a  ina-zice  and  chronic  passivity" 
and  lack  of  motivation — the  so-culled  ' wno- 
tivationul  syndrome."  (Powelson.  Bejerot. 
Zeidenberg.  Malcolm.  Schwarz,  Jones.  Ko- 
laii.sky  ;n-d  Moore,  Ht'.ll.  Soueif,  Tennant) 

Descri'olng  the  zom'oie-like  appearance  of 
chronic  cannabis  users.  Dr.  Tennant  said: 
"Major  manifestations  were  apathy,  dulhie-.s 
and  lethargy,  with  mild  to  severe  Jmpair- 
meni  of  Judgment,  concentration  and  mem- 
ory .  .  .  physical  appearance  was  stereotyped 
in  that  all  patients  appeared  dull,  exhibited 
poor  hygiene,  and  had  slightly  slowed 
speech.  .  .  ." 

Several  psycV.iatriats  su^jgested  that  th.e 
total  less  of  their  own  will  would  make  a 
large  population  of  canna'ols  users  a  seriotis 
political  danger  because  it  makes  tliem  sus- 
ceptible to  manipulation  by  extremists. 
( rov.clson.  Kolansky  aiid  Moore,  Malcolm.) 

THE   social   COKSE<}tr£NCF.S   OF  THE   M.\RIHCANA 
EPIDEMIC 

i'lie  .scien.tific  e-iclence  pre.seniod  to  the 
subcornmiiiee  points  to  an  array  of  frighten- 
ing social  conrequences.  or  possible  coiu 
sequences. 

( 1 )  If  the  cannabis  epidemic  continues  to 
spread  at  the  rate  of  the  post-Berkeley  pe- 
riod, we  lauy  hud  ourselves  saddled  with  a 
large  population  of  semi-7ombles — of  yomig 
people  actitely  afflicted  bv  the  amotivatlonal 
syndroine.  There  is  evidence  that  tnany  of  our 
youn^  people,  including  high  school  and 
junir.r  high  school  students,  are  already 
.•»fflicted  by  the  "amotivational  syndrome.  " 
llie  general  lark  of  motivation  of  the  current 
generation  of  iiigh  school  .students  is  a  com- 
mon complaint  of  teachers.  Some  of  them 
point  out  that  the  growth  of  this  phenome- 
non In  recent  years  has  roughly  paralleled 
the  spread  of  the  cannabis  epidemic. 

(2 1  We  may  also  find  ourselves  saddled 
with  a  partial  generation  of  young  people — 
people  in  their  teens  and  early  twenties — 
suffering  from  Irreversible  brain  damage. 
Their  ability  to  function  may  improve  if 
they  abandon  cannabis,  but  they  will  remain 
partial  cripples,  unable  to  fully  recover  the 
abilities  of  their  pre-csnnr.bis  years. 

(3  (  The  million.s  cf  junior  high  school  and 
grade  school  children  who  are  today  using 
marihuana  may  produce  anoiher  partial  geii- 
eration  of  teenagers  who  have  never  nja cured, 
either  intellectually  or  physically,  because  of 
hormonal  deficiency  and  a  deficiency  in  cell- 
production  during  the  critical  period  of  pu- 
bert%'.  This  fe.^.r  was  expressed  in  particularly 
urgent  terms  by  Dr.  Palon  and  Dr.  Kolodny. 
As  Dr.  Paton  put  it.  we  may  witness  ths 
phenomenon  of  a  generation  of  your.g  peopte 
who  have  begun  to  groiv  old  before  The>  hare 
even  matured. 

(4  I  Tliere  are  other  frightening  possibili- 
ties, too.  There  is  the  possibility  of  which 
Dr.  Paton  spoke  that  we  may  develop  a  large 
population  of  youthful  respiratory  cripples. 
And  there  is  the  possibility — whicli  can  only 
b?  coiifirmed  by  epidemiological  studies — 
tliat  marihuana  smoker..-  are  ptodiiciug  for 
more  thuii  their  quota  of  inaliormed  or  ge- 
netically damaged  children. 

(5)  TiiPie  is  the  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  marihuana  u-e  leads  to  iuduljieuce  ia 
other  drugs. 

(Gi  If  the  epidemic  is  -tot  rolled  back,  our 
society    !ijay    be    largelj     t.ikeu    over    by    a 
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"marihuana  culture" — a  ulture  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  escape  frc  n  reality  and  by 
a  consuming  lust  for  self  gratification,  and 
lacking  any  higher  moral  guidance.  Such  a 
society  could  not  long  end  ire. 

These  are  some  of  the  re;  sons  why  we  can- 
not legalize  mariliuana,  am  why  society  can- 
liut   remain    indifferent    tc    the    epidemic. 

THE  EPIDEMIC  POTENTIA      OF  CANNABIS 

Whnt  makes  the  prospec  even  more  terri- 
fying Is  the  extraordinary  i  jldeniic  potential 
of  cannabis.  It  is  doubtf<  thnt  any  other 
drug  in  common  use  today  has  a  comparable 
potential. 

I  do  not  underestiTTiatc^  :he  dnrr<.r.c,-c  do'ie 
bv  the  abusive  use  of  alci  hoK  But  the  na- 
ture of  alcohol  places  a  rtain  llmltntlons 
on  its  epidemic  spread.  It  is  ;inpo?i<;ible.  or 
at  least  very  difficult,  to  take  a  quart  of 
whi-skey  or  a  six-pcci:  of  b  or  to  ovie's  place 
of  work,  or.  In  the  care  »f  a  teenagtr  or 
grade  schooler,  to  take  it  m  scl'.col.  If  one 
did  take  It  to  school  or  t  i  work.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  the  ime  during  the 
workday  or  during  scliool  o"rs  to  get  one- 
self really  intoxicated  on  Icohol.  And  If  a 
worker  or  a  student  did  mi  nage  to  get  him- 
self stoned  on  alcohol,  h«  would  be  given 
away  by  his  drunken  stagar  or  by  the  smell 
of  alcohol  on  his  breath. 

But  with  marihuana,  t  icre  arc  no  such 
limitations.  It  is  clieap  en  ugh  so  that  even 
a  fourth  or  fifth  grader  c«  i  afford  to  buy  a 
Joint  or  two  with  his  week  y  allowance.  It  Is 
compact  enough  so  that  i  few  Joints  can 
easily  be  concealed  on  tl^  body.  All  it  re- 
quires is  a  10  or  15  miH  ite  break  to  get 
thoroughly  stoned.  And,  a  )art  from  a  tired 
and  passive  lock  which  i  lay  suggest  that 
user  is  short  on  sleep,  th«  e  are  no  telltale 
symptoms;  the  user,  thoug  stoned,  does  not 
walk  with  a  stagger,  nor  is  here  any  odor  on 
his  breath.  A  student  coul  1  sit  through  an 
entire  day  in  a  cannabis  ]  tupor,  and  learn 
nothing — and  his  teacher  H  ould  be  none  the 
wiser. 

On  top  of  this,  users  of  wiarihuana  suffer 
from  a  much  more  compel  ng  urge  to  pros- 
elytize and  involve  others  ;han  do  users  of 
alcohol.  One  can  attend  a  «  >cktall  party  and 
drink  ginger  ale,  and  not;  be  harassed  and 
pushed  by  ones  cocktail  fri  ;nds  to  get  In  on 
the  act  and  drink.  At  pot  ;  larties,  ♦he  pres- 
sures are  infinitely  greater. 

Another  factor  contrlbui  ng  to  the  .spread 
of  the  cannabis  epidemic  {  the  tremendous 
potency  of  the  material  <  ifailable  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  t  >  concealed  and 
transported.  A  pound  of  "11  |uid  hashish" — a 
concentrated  distillate  dei*ed  from  either 
marihuana  or  hashish — wd  Jld  theoretically 
be  enough  to  intoxicate  i  city  of  15,000 
people. 

Still   another   factor   is   t   at,   with    mari- 
huana and  hashish,  chronic  abuse  begins  at 
a  use  level  which  would  be  Ir  significant  with 
alcohol.  A  person  who  took  a  <  rink  of  whiskey 
once  a  week  or  even   three   times  a  week, 
would  be  considered  a  light  drinker;  it  has 
yet  to  be  argued  that  alcohol  ;onsumption  at 
this  level  can  do  any  dama^  (.  But  a  person 
who  smokes  marihuana  thn  5  times  a  week 
or    more    is   generally   conslc  Bred    a   clironlc 
smoker:   and  there  are  somi    scientists  who 
Insist  that  even  once  a  wee  ;  smoking  con- 
stitutes chronic  use.  In  supp  (rt  of  this  con- 
tention, they  point  to  the  ;  acts  that  THC 
persists  in  the  brain-for  a  we(  k  or  more  after 
smoking,  and  that  some  of  tl  e  research  cov- 
ered In  our  recent  bearings  found  dramatic 
changes  even  at  the  once  a 
Stenchever  on  chromosome  d 
Finally,  there  is  the  aim 
rate  at  which— If  it  is  read 
cannabis  user  can  escalate 
social  use  to  chronic  and  m 


or  two  later  be  consuming  50  or  100  grams — 
and  In  some  cases  up  to  600  grams — of 
hashish  monthly.  Three  grams  of  hashish  a 
day,  it  should  be  pointed  o'.it,  is  roughly  12 
times  the  amount  required  to  produce  a 
hashish  Intoxication. 


(cf. 


week  level 

age.). 
;t  unbelievable 
y  available — a 
om  occasional 
;sive  abuse.  It 


generally  takes  years  before  a  (  rtronlc  drinker 
escalates  to  a  quart  a  day.  Bu  .  according  to 
V>r.  Tennant,  Ol's  who  arrive  I  in  Germany 
as  casual  m;u-ihuana  users,  y  >u!d  a  month 


WHERE  THE  EPrOE-HIC  STANDS  TODAY 

Tliere  are  conflicting  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  chronic  cannabis  users  in  our  country. 
According  to  some  estimates,  there  are 
roughly  20  lo  25  r.iiMlon  people  who  have 
u.sed  marihuana  In  one  degree  or  another,  but 
only  one  to  two  million  who  may  be  con- 
sidered regular  users.  According  to  the  estl- 
mr.te  of  NORML  (National  Organization  for 
the  Reform  of  Marihuana  Laws),  the  tot^l 
number  of  Americans  who  have  been  exposed 
to  marihuana  runs  close  to  thirty-five  mil- 
lion, while  the  number  of  regular  users  is 
pn.st  the  ten  million  mark. 

Figures  on  seizures  of  marihuana  and 
ha.;hish  submitted  to  cur  hearings  by  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  strongly 
.suggest  the  validity  of  the  higher  estimate. 
According  to  DEA,  federal  seizures  of  mari- 
huana over  the  past  five  years  have  Increased 
tenfold,  to  a  toUil  of  780.000  pounds  In  1973, 
while  federal  sei:-ures  of  ha.shi.sh  over  the 
sniTie  period  of  time  increased  twenty-five 
fold,  to  a  total  of  almost  54.000  pounds.  These 
figures  do  not  include  seizures  by  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  authorities  Assuming 
that  ten  times  as  much  got  Into  the  country 
as  w,-\s  actually  seized — a  fairly  conservative 
estimate — this  would  mean  that  total  con- 
sumption of  marihuana  in  1973  was  probably 
close  to  ten  million  pounds,  while  total  con- 
sumption of  hashi.sh  probably  exceeded  600,- 
000  pounds.  (These  estimates  make  some  al- 
lowance for  non-federal  seizures — for  which 
no  figures  are  available.) 

These  are  truly  staggering  quantities  when 
one  understands  Just  how  potent  marihuana 
and  hashish  are  and  how  little  is  reqvilred  to 
become  Intoxicated.  No  one  could  possibly 
get  Intoxicated  on  an  ounce  or  two  ounces 
of  hard  liquor.  An  ounce  of  hashish  with  a 
10  percent  THC  content  is  sufficient  for  a 
hundred  Intoxications;  an  ounce  of  mari- 
huana with  a  1.5  percent  THC  content  is 
enough  for  roughly  twelve  Intoxications.  And 
when  It  comes  to  "marihuana  oil,"  or  "liquid 
hashish,"  as  It  is  sometimes  called,  the  THC 
content  of  which  can  run  as  high  as  60  to 
90  percent,  we  have  a  substance  with  an  al- 
most lethal  potential  for  mass  Intoxication. 
One  drop  of  liquid  hash  Is  enough  to  send 
the  user  Into  the  stratosphere,  while  a  pound 
of  the  strongest  variety  would  be  enough  to 
Intoxicate  a  population  of  15,000. 

Tliese  figures  provide  some  clue— but  only 
a  partial  clue — to  the  damage  done  by  the 
ma.'wlve  quantities  of  marihuana  and  hashish 
consumed  In  our  country  last  year. 

THE    EMERGENCE    OP   AN    ALCOHOL-CANNABIS 
EPIDEMIC 

It  mu.st  be  emphasized  that  those  who  are 
caught  up  in  the  cannabis  epidemic  are  not 
using  marihuana  or  hashish  as  a  substitute 
for  alcohol.  With  Increasing  frequency  they 
are  being  consumed  together.  The  scientist's 
who  testified  before  the  subcommittee  were 
agreed  that  adding  marihuana  to  alcohol,  or 
alcohol  to  marihuana  does  not  produce  an 
arithmetic  effect  but  a  synergistic,  or  com- 
pounding, effect.  The  combination  of  the 
two  Intoxicants  produces  a  far  more  potent 
and  dangerous  form  of  Intoxication,  whose 
short  and  long  term  consequences  we  stui 
know  very  little  about.  While  there  are  re- 
ported to  be  some  10  million  problem  drink- 
ers In  our  country,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity  of  those  who  use  alcohol  are  what  we  call 
social  drinkers,  who  take  it  occar.lonally  and 
with  moderation.  But  at  the  pohit  where  a 
person  takes  one  drink  of  whltkey  with  a 
Joint  of  pot,  we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  a 
social  drinker — we  are  dealing  with  someone 
Who  Is  suffering  from  a  highly  dangerous 
form  of  intoxication. 


In  Its  own  right,  the  scale  of  the  current 
cannabis  epidemic  would  give  us  plenty  to 
worry  abou:,  and  so  would  the  scale  of  alco- 
hol abuse.  The  emergence  of  an  alcohol, 
cannabis  epidemic  Is  even  more  worrisome. 

THE  MYTH  OF  HARMLESSNESS 

Tlie  spread  of  the  epidemic  has  been  facili- 
tated by  tlie  widespread  Impression  that 
marihuana  Is  a  relatively  Innocuous  drug. 
This  impression  has  been  shared  by  liberals 
and  conservatives,  by  layman  and  Jvidges,  and 
even  by  people  actively  involved  in  the  war 
on  drugs.  For  example.  In  March  of  1973  an 
advisory  committee  consisting  of  some  40 
prominent  D.C.  citizens  filed  a  report  urging 
Vte  complete  legalization  of  marihuana  on 
the  gro'.ind  that: 

"No  demonstrable  medical  e\id:nce  is 
available  to  support  the  as.serilon  that  mari- 
huana use  Ls  har.ardoTis  or  detrimental  lo  the 
physical  or  mental  health  of  the  user." 

The  widespread  acceptance  of  the  myth  of 
harmlessncss  has  been  due  to  several  things. 
Certainly  a  role  of  some  importance  was 
played  by  the  militant  pro-marihuana  propa- 
ganda campaign  conducted  by  many  New 
Left  organizations,  by  academicians  sym- 
pathizing with  the  New  Left,  and  by  the 
entire  underground  press,  ever  since  the 
Berkeley  uprising. 

Some  of  this  propaganda  v.as  positively 
euphoric  on  the  virtues  of  marihuana.  Dr. 
Joel  Fort  of  San  Francisco,  a  member  of 
the  Sociology  Department  of  the  University 
of  California  and  a  former  consultant  on 
drug  abuse  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, had  this  to  say  on  the  subject:  "Can- 
nabis Is  a  valuable  pleasure  giving  drug, 
probably  much  safer  than  alcohol,  but  con- 
demned  by  the  power  structure  of  our  so- 
ciety." An  article  in  "The  Sciences  '  by  L. 
Greenwald  In  1968  went  even  further.  "Marl- 
huana,"  said  Greenwald,  "restores  to  the 
student  his  ability  to  feel  in  an  often  hostile 
environment,  and  the  liberating  action  of 
that  drug  is  going  to  allow  him  to  experience 
more  intimate  social  contact." 

But  the  myth  of  harmlessness  has  been 
stimulated  in  even  greater  degree  by  a  num- 
ber of  highly  publicized  writings  and  by  re- 
ports, some  official,  some  unofficial,  which 
have  taken  a  rather  benign  attitude  toward 
marihuana.  A  major  role  was  also  played 
by  the  generous  attention  which  the  media 
bestowed  on  militant  drug  enthusiasts  like 
Timothy  Leary  and  Jerry  Rubin.  The  damage 
was  further  compounded  by  the  virtual 
blackout  Imposed  by  much  of  our  media— at 
least  until  recently — on  adverse  scientific 
evidence  about  the  effects  of  marihuana.  The 
result  has  been  that  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  have  been  exposed  for  years  to 
an  appallingly  one-sided  presentation  of  the 
marihuana  controversy. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  the  myth 
of  harmlessness  was  the  selective  manner  in 
which  the  Shafer  Commission  Report  was 
handled  by  the  media.  This  report,  as  several 
witnesses  pointed  out,  contained  a  number  of 
apparently  contradictory  passages,  which 
made  it  possible  to  write  a  story  suggesting 
caution,  or  to  v/rlte  one  suggesting  that  its 
emphasis  was  on  tolerance.  But  it  did  contain 
quite  a  number  of  fairly  strong  cautionary 
passages.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
the  record  straight  on  the  Shafer  Commis- 
sion Report  that  one  of  the  first  witnesses 
heard  by  the  Subcommittee  was  Dr.  Henry 
Brill,  who  had  served  as  senior  psychiatric 
member  of  the  Commission.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Brill  had  to  say  on  the  subject: 

"I  am  concerned  about  the  misinterpreta- 
tions which  have  developed  with  respect  to 
the  marihuana  report  of  that  Commission. 
These  misinterpretations  result  from  read- 
ing the  reassuring  passages  in  the  report  and 
ignoring  the  final  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations and  the  passages  in  the  report 
on  which  they  were  based.  As  a  result  it  has 
been  claimed  that  the  Commission's  report 
was  Intended  to  give  marihuana  a  clean  bill 
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of  health,  and  as  a  covert  or  direct  supoort 
lor  legalization  of  this  dr\;g  in  the  iiepr  fu- 
ture, or  as  a  step  In  that  direction.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

"From  my  knowledge  cf  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commission,  I  can  reaffirm  that  the  re- 
port and  the  subsequent  stateiv.r-nts  by  the 
Commission  meant  ex.icily  what  they  said, 
namely  that  this  dru^  shou'd  nor  be  legal- 
i'cd.  that  control  measure's  for  traffcklr.g  in 
the  drug  were  necessary  and  should  be  con- 
lir.ued,  and  that  use  of  t!>.is  drug  should  be 
discouraged  because  of  its  potential  hazards." 

II  was  because  of  this  pervasive  imbalance 
iu  dealing  with  the  question  of  marihuana 
that  so  many  intelligent  people  have  been 
Ti'idcr  the  impression  that  the  scientlilc  com- 
munity regards  msrlhuana  as  one  of  the 
most  innocuous  of  all  drugs.  Part  of  the 
purpose  of  our  recent  hearings  was  to  correct 
this  Imbalance — to  present  the  "other  side" 
of  the  story — to  establish  the  e-'sonlial  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  highly  reputable 
scientists  today  regard  marihuana  as  an  ex- 
c?edingly  dangerous  drug.  We  make  no  apol- 
ogy', therefore,  for  the  one-sided  nature  of 
our  hearings — they  were  deliberately  planned 
this  way. 

MARIHUANA    AND    IKE    lAV.' 

In  previous  statements,  I  have  made  it 
clear  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  decriminaliza- 
tion of  marihuana  use  and  that  I  believe 
some  penalties  have  to  be  retained.  However, 
a  man  would  have  to  be  devoid  of  compas- 
sion if  he  did  not  sympathize  with  the  plight 
of  a  youthful  offender  who  was  caught  smok- 
ing marihuana  because  he  succumbed  to  peer 
pressures  or  to  the  bad  advice  he  received 
from  older  students  and  from  a  small  but 
vociferous  group  of  academicians.  (The  aca- 
demic propagandists  for  marihuana  are  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment,  but  iu  my 
Judgment  they  are  far  more  culpable  than 
the  young  people  who  have  heeded  their  ad- 
vice 1)  In  most  cases  involving  youthful  of- 
fenders, especially  first  offenders,  the  purpose 
of  Justice  Is  not  served  by  sentencing  them 
to  prison  and  giving  them  criminal  records. 
Our  federal  laws  and  many  of  our  State 
laws  have  In  recent  years  been  modified  In 
a  manner  that  reflects  a  more  compassion- 
ate jipproach,  and  the  law  Is  further  tem- 
pered by  the  compassionate  understanding 
wtiich  the  great  majority  of  judges  have  fcr 
the  problems  of  young  people. 

Although  there  is  still  some  unevcnness 
In  the  state  laws  governing  the  "^e  of  mari- 
huana and  aUhough  there  Is  always  room 
lor  review  and  improvement,  in  practice  very 
few  young  people  are  being  sent  to  prison 
for  simple  pos.session  of  marihuana,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  first  oife  ider-;.  On  this 
point,  there  is  such  broad  agreement  that  I 
feel  it  is  no  longer  at  issue. 

But  there  is  a  militant  lobby  in  our  coun- 
try which  has  been  agltatmg  and  lobbying 
for  the  complete  legalization  of  marihuana. 
As  a  stepping  stone  in  that  direction,  they 
are  working  for  the  complete  cU-crimivalizu- 
tion  of  simple  possession.  This  means  that 
personal  use  of  marihuana  wovild  no  longer 
he  covered  by  criminal  lav.',  that  it  would 
not  even  be  considered  a  misdemeanor  un- 
der the  law.  These  matters  still  arc  at  issue — 
and  I  truthfully  believe  that  they  cannot 
Intelligently  be  decided  without  an  assess- 
ment of  the  known  and  potential  dangers 
posed  by  marihuana  use. 

Not  all  drugs  are  equal— no  one.  for  ex- 
r.mple,  has  yet  propo.sed  that  we  deal  with 
coRee  and  heroin,  or  tobacco  and  heroin, 
ill  exactly  the  same  manner.  And  the  evi- 
dence I  have  presented  in  the  preceding 
pages  should  be  sufficiert  to  establish  that 
the  dangers  of  cannabis  are  much  clo.ser  to 
the  dangers  of  heroin,  in  scope  and  quality, 
tlian  they  are  to  the  admitted  but  far  more 
limited  dangers  of  coffee  or  tobacco — or,  for 
that  matter,  alcohol. 

The  scientists  who  testified  before  the  sub- 


committee were  unanimous  on  the  point 
that  It  made  no  sense  to  send  young  people 
to  prison  for  simple  possession  of  a  few 
Joints  of  marihuana.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  strongly  opposed  to  legal Izatioii, 
and  not  one  of  them  spoke  in  favor  of  de- 
crimi:ialization.  They  expressed  the  belief 
that  It  would  seriously  undercut  auy  na- 
tional effort  to  discourage  marihuana  use  il 
all  penalties  were  removed  for  simple  posses- 
sion, as  the  Shafer  Commission  had  recom- 
mended— and  which  remains  the  continuing 
objective  of  the  pro-marihuana  lobby.  Dr. 
B'lU.  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Shafter  Com- 
nii.sion,  liad  voted  In  favor  of  eliminating 
all  penalties,  indicated  to  the  .■subcommit- 
tee tluit  lie  v.a.s  now  rethinking  this  recoui- 
nieiidalion. 

Commenting  on  the  proposal  that  the  de- 
cision on  whether  or  not  to  use  drugs,  and 
espccial'y  marihuana,  should  be  left  to  the 
individual.  Dr.  Andrew  Malcolm,  a  distin- 
guished Canadian  psychiatrist,  called  for  a 
combination  of  education  and  the  law.  Said 
Dr.  Malcolm: 

"It  is  neces.'nry  to  have  some  external 
restr.ilut  when.  Indeed,  some  of  the  people 
are  incapable  of  exercising  iaternal  restraint. 
But  lho.se  people  who  propose  [that  the  mat- 
ter be  left  to]  'wise  personal  choice*  usually 
are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  kind  of  ex- 
ternal restraint.  It  is  very  foolish,  because 
what  we  need,  in  fact,  is  both  of  these 
elements." 

Dr.  Phillip  Zeidenberg,  Chairman  of  the 
Drug  Dependence  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  P.'-.ychlatrlc  Institute,  while  he 
held  Ihat  the  marihuana  epidemnic  could 
not  be  eradicated  by  legal  measures  alone, 
ueverthelesis  strongly  opposed  legalization 
and  said  that  there  have  to  be  some  penal- 
ties for  use.  The  36  were  Dr.  Zeidenberg  s 
w  ords : 

"I  ueliove  tliat  legalization  will  turn  on  a 
'green  light'  wliich  will  enormously  in- 
crease the  number  of  chronic  heavy  users. 
Just  as  it  has  in  every  other  country  where 
de  facto  legalization  exists.  Once  this  hap- 
pens, marihuana  will  become  an  Integral 
part  of  our  social  structure  and  take  on  com- 
plicated social  and  symbolic  significance,  ns 
tobacc-o  and  akoliol  already  have.  Once  this 
happens,  it  will  be  virtually  impossible  to 
remove  it. 

"Ultrapuniti\e  meatures  taken  af^iitnst  in- 
.  dividuala  occa.sionally  using  the  drug  can 
only  lead  to  the  backlash  of  pressure  for 
legalir'ation.  Oftenders  should  be  given  light, 
but  .significant  sentences.  encu:jh  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient deterrent  to  repeated  use.  Chronic 
heavy  tisers  should  be  offered  psvchlatric 
treatment,  not  jail.  .  .  .  The  job  of  the  law 
is  to  find  the  ppproprlate  deterrent  so  that 
the  marlhxiana  problem  is  kept  as  a  minor 
drug  abuse  problem,  without  crucifying  er- 
rant adolescents." 

Warning  about  the  drive  to  legalise  can- 
nabis iu  the  Uiiitsd  Staio^.  Professor  Nils 
Bejerot  of  Sweden  said: 

"Tiie  demand  for  legali';ed  cannabis  has 
boon  Strongest  in  those  countries  which  ha^-e 
had  the  shortest  experience  and  the  weak- 
est ftirms  of  the  drug.  Correspondingly,  I 
consider  that  as  a  phychlatrlst  one's  attitude 
to  cannabis  becomes  more  negative  the  more 
one  se?s  of  It.^  effects. 

•If  cannabis  were  legali;^ed  in  the  United 
State?,  this  would  probably  be  an  irreversible 
process  not  only  for  this  country  and  this 
generation,  but  perhaps  for  the  whole  of 
Western  civilization.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  an- 
other result  would  be  a  breakdown  of  the 
international  control  system  regarding  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  diugs." 

The  pro-marihuana  lobby  brandishes  the 
statistic  that  there  were  some  400,000  ar- 
rests nationwide  for  marihtiana  offenses  last 
year.  They  do  so  in  a  manner  which  creates 
the  impression  that  400,000  young  people 
went  to  Jail  because  they  were  caught  with 
a  few  joints  in  their  passessiou.  The  actual 
situation  is  quite  different. 


The  number  of  arrests  Involving  mari- 
huana was  very  high,  among  other  reasons 
because  virtuailv  every  petty  criminal  ar- 
rested  for  shoplifting  or  burglary  or  mugging 
or  other  similar  offenses  had  marihuana  iu 
his  possession  at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  But 
according  to  many  reports,  otu:  law  enforcf'- 
ment  authorities — federal,  state,  and  local — 
in  most  cases  do  not  even  bother  to  make 
arrests  v.hen  thrv  find  young  people  smoking 
mariliuana  oi  iu  possession  of  less  than  au 
oi-nce. 

The  cases  tinat  do  come  to  court  for  the 
most  part  receive  suspended  sentences  or 
fines,  while  most  states  now  have  a  provisioa 
in  their  laws,  similar  to  the  provision  in  the 
federal  law,  calling  for  the  expunging  of  the 
record  for  first  offiuders  after  one  year,  ii 
parole  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

Hovever,  the  law  is  uneven  from  state  to 
state.  Some  states,  while  they  have  the  theo- 
retical power  to  send  first  offenders  to  prison, 
in  piaciice  rarely  use  this  power.  But  here 
and  theie.  It  must  be  conceded,  simple  pos- 
se?sio!i  is  still  punished  by  prison  terms. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  in  dealing 
v.ith  this  situation  if  the  federal  law  and 
state  laws  could  be  brought  into  basic  har- 
mony on  the  question  of  marihuana.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  states  slavishly  adapt  their 
laws  lo  the  current  federal  model;  in  many 
respects,  in  fact.  I  think  federal  law  has 
something  to  learn  from  existing  state 
statutoi. 

There  Is  one  stnte  statute  that  does  not 
recomm.end  itself  as  a  model:  that  is  the 
mariliuana  law  recently  adopted  by  the  State 
of  Oregon.  Under  this  law,  simple  possession 
of  small  quantities  of  marihuana  is  not 
treated  as  a  violation  of  the  criminal  law  but 
as  a  civil  violation — something  akin  to  a 
par'King  ticket.  While  the  maximum  fine  pro- 
vided is  one  hundred  dollars,  in  practice  the 
fines  Imposed  rarely  exceed  thirty  dollars. 
And  those  thus  fined,  if  they  can  afford  1-. 
can  go  on  collecting  marihuana  violations 
just  as  freely  as  some  clu-onic  illegal  parkers 
collect  parking  tickets. 

Thii  approach.  I  submit,  is  altogether  too 
permiisive  and  just  doesn't  take  into  account; 
the  serious  social  damage  done  by  marihuana 
or  the  compelling  need  to  protect  stjcietv 
agp.iast  the  spread  of  the  habit.  It  doest/t 
taite  into  consideration  the  basic  fact  that  ail 
drv'g  addiction — i.icluding  marihuana  addic- 
tion— is  like  a  contagious  disease.  Societv 
can'r  t  enitiin  indifferent  to  the  spread  of  this 
dlsea.se. 

The-  lav  must  bo  framed  in  a  manner  tl\at 
mai-r-T  it  umiiist.ir.ably  clcr.r  to  voung  pcopl>* 
that  smoking  marihuana  i5  a  crime  again.' t 
society.  This  i3  something  that  decrimin.ili- 
zatlon  would  completely  de.stroy.  I  belie\c 
thai  the  kind  of  escalated  penalties  provided 
by  state  law  In  New  Mexico,  to  give  one  ex- 
ample, make  much  moie  sense.  Under  this 
lav.-,  the  po-ssession  of  one  ounce  or  less  lor 
a  first  offender  is  puiiishable  by -a  fine  of  %50 
to  Sioo  and/or  15  days  In  jail.  The  jail  .sen- 
tences are  rarely  impoced.  but  this  much  dis- 
cretion is  given  to  the  Judge.  Tlie  penaltv  inr 
repeat  offenders  is  a  fine  of  SlOO  to  si.OtO 
and  or  one  year  in  jail.  Suspended  senlencs 
are  frequently  gi\en  and  there  is  provisicm 
for  expunging  the  record  after  one  year. 

New  legislation  governing  the  use  of  druye 
rcquues  the  most  careful  consideration  b>- 
Con;;rcss  because — as  Dr.  Bejerot  pointed 
out — conce.ssious  to  tolerance,  once  made,  r.re 
very  diificult,  if  not  impossible,  t-o  pradica'.c. 
However,  as  far  as  marihuana  tise  is  con- 
cerned. 1  believe  that  the  philosophy  guid'.ng 
such  legislation  migiit  well  be  based  on  ti^e 
opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Zeidenberg  and  the 
other  scientists  who  testified  before  the  sub- 
comnnttee.  I  think  tliere  is  much  merit  to  Dr. 
Zeideuberg's  propo-sal,  for  example,  that  in- 
stead of  Jail  sentences,  we  jnight  consider 
sending  chronic  abusers  for  a  period  r.f  time 
to  an  institution  where  tiu-y  will  be  given 
intensive  education  on  drugs  and  psyi,ijiairic 
trcatnier.t  if  tliry  tieed  it 
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The  scale  rf  I'ue  marlhui  ia-ha«hish  epi- 
demic make.^.  ii  es-sentlal  tl  \t  we  embark — 
with  as  little  delay  as  po&sib:  >-  -on  a  national 
educationpj  pro-ram  dlrec  !d  in  the  firfct 
place  to  our  young  people. 

Can  the  facts  that  are  ai  :eiiibled  in  )hi.s 
volume  be  comininilcated  (  i  yo'u.jj  people 
who  are  disposed  to  he  skt  itlcal  about  In- 
formation they  receive  fron  'the  ostabli.sh- 
nientV"  I  am  convinced  th:  t  this  evidence 
can  be  comniunlcared  ro  y<  1111^'  people  and 
can  Infliierce  them— beci.us  1  it  Is  fnr  more 
graphic,  far  more  persun.slv  ■  and  fnr  more 
authoritative  tuan  anv  infoi  nation  that  has 
heretofore  been  availahW^  for  liarihur.nii  edu- 
cation programs. 

Dr.  Pc>rrest  Tennant.  win  was  in  chart;e 
III  the  U.S.  Army  dru-  pre  ;ram  In  Europe 
from  1970  to  19V2.  told  tl'  ?  subcommittee 
that  at  one  point  he  had  a  t-.mlly  ^ivcn  up 
on  aiitl-cannabis  educstion  I  progruins  be- 
cau.se  the  material  at  that  t  me  was  not  too 
porsuaislve,  and  while  Llie  pi  >grHms  di.sconr- 
Htjed  some  GI's.  they  stlm\ila  ed  the  cu-  iosity 
of  others,  .«o  that  there  vi  is  no  real  net 
progress.  He  expressed  the  <  invlcilon.  how- 
ever, that  armed  with  the  -ecent  evidence 
that  had  been  presented  to  tl  e  subconmiittee 
by  so  many  eminent  sclenJ]  t*.  it  would  be 


pos'^ible  to  mount  an  educational  program 
that  GIs  would  find  credible.  The  fact  la 
that  no  young  person  wants  to  run  the  risk 
of  Irreversible  brain  damage,  and  no  young 
male  wants  his  male  hormone  level  reduced 
by  more  thn-i  40  percent  or  his  sperm  count 
reduced  to  close  to  zero.  Nur  does  any  young 
person,  b.-'y  or  girl,  want  to  run  the  risk  of 
genetically  damaeed  children.  These  are 
dangers  that  yoimg  people  will  respond  to. 

There  Is  an  even  larger  matter  that  should 
be  considered  by  every  young  person  who 
finds  himself  yielding  to  the  temptation  of 
drugs  or  to  peer  prrcsures.  Whatever  each 
of  us  d<3es,  atrects,  for  better  or  fcr  worse. 
all  these  aroiuid  us.  And  the  fact  is  that  every 
young  person  who  takes  mariiaiana  or  hash- 
ish or  ofher  drugs,  drous  down  tict  only  him- 
self, but  drags  down  his  friencis,  drafts  down 
his  family,  drR;.;s  down  his  community,  drags 
down  his  nation.  I  would  comn'-c'id  to  every 
young  person  who  i.s  prep.iretl  t.i  ston  and 
think  the  wise  words  of  L;;-.  Gr.briel  Nahas, 
one  of  the  eminent  sciei'tlst.«  who  appeared 
RS  a  witness  before  the  Snbi'ominitree: 

•'One  may  wond'.-'-  .  .  .  how  long  a  political 
system  can  endure  v,  hen  cix-uy;  tnki.ig  oecomes 
one  of  the  prerequisites  of  happiness  Tf  the 
American  dream  has  lost  its  attracion.  it 
will  not  be  retrieved  through  the  use  of 
stuntfying  dru,:«  Their  u-f  only  delays  the 
young  ill  their  quest  to  utiderstand  the 
world  they  nov.-  live  li!  end  their  desire  to 
fnst?r  a  better   world   for  tomorrow." 

A  final  word  of  a;i  edltorif.l  nature.  So 
many  s.-!entiflc  papers  antl  supportl:;^  docu- 
ments were  left  with  the  subcommittee  by 
tiie  witi.es'.PH  thft  the  Inclusion  of  all  of 
them  would  Ijrtve  marie  th!-;  a  document  of 
almost  prc^htbUive  lei)<;th.  l\  the  lr:Lere.sts 
of  econonij.  only  -x  poitlon  of  these  docu- 
m.eni'*  have  licen  Ineiuded  in  tlie  Appendix. 
I  particulRvlv  regret  that  It  v.as  not  possible 
to  include  a  bibi'  /rnphy  of  .some  3n.T  can- 
nBbl,<5  rpsearci;  papers  which  P  nfpssor  W.  D. 
-AI.  Pato:i  0;  0.\ford  nrcpn!ej  fjr  The  :nib- 
comnilttee.  bocui.se  t>.i-;  volume  wi-=  already 
In  page  pro.jf  at  the  time  of  Its  arrival. 
I  ask  the  Indulgence  of  the  si-ientlsls  who 
gave  supplementary  maicrlal  to  the  subcom- 
mittee which  has  not  been  ii'Ciudert  In  the 
printed  Anpe.uiiy.  Hopeii-Ily,  this  m.iterl.il 
can  be  Included  in  a  fo!!nwup  .-'udy  or 
docximent.-itiun. 

On  behalf  of  the  •^u'.'comni;t  lee.  T  want 
to  thank  the  many  di.stii.gui-.hed  witnesses 
who  gnve  so  .genoro'i.Oy  of  tht-ir  time  t?  sn.-tke 
ihe-jo  landmark  heart.igs  por.sih'e. 
rooTNorrs 
'  Marlhuaiia  and  hashish  are  both  derived 
from  the  la.uiabis.  or  hemp  plant.  M.iriiiuana 
co.islsis  of  the  leaves  and  female  flowers; 
hashish  corners  from  the  re«lii  of  the  plant. 
Jla.shlsli  is  rouihly  8  to  10  times  as  strong 
a.s  marlhimiia. 

-The  progr.un  is  knos':!  ns  the  Marihuann 
Project  of  tiie  Research  Institute  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Scie.i-.-es.  whlsli  is  pf.it  of  thL'  School 
01  Pharniiicy  at  the  University  of  Mls.sLs.sinpl. 
"Hie  program  was  esta ollbheii  in  1968,  as  part 
of  a  national  prof?:-am  c<f  research,  by  Dr. 
Coy  Waller,  tormerly  'Vice  President  in  Charge 
nf  Research  at  Meade-Johii'on  and  con.su!- 
t^nt  to  the  National  Iru^tliute  of  Mental 
HeMlth.  who  today  serves  as  the  Director  cf 
t  le  Re.seu.-.l.  I:!.st  il  iMe.  The  firs'.  Director  of 
the  Marlhuai  a  Project,  from.  1968  to  lf<71,  was 
Dr.  Norman  Doorenbos.  Since  1971,  it  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carlton  Tur- 
ner, who  alst)  serves  as  AisocUte  Director  of 
the  Resean  h  Institute, 

In  addition  to  staiidardlzliig  the  mari- 
huana tised  for  research  purpose."!.  Dr.  Tur- 
iiLTs  -scieniists  have  developed  analytical 
methods  which  enable  them  to  give  accurate 
rcArtlngs  on  ten  different  caiinabliioid.?  con- 
tained 111  marihuana  samples — a  few  years 
ago,  they  were  able  to  analyze  for  only  three 
rannabinold  components.  The  marihuana 
the  Institute  cultivates  !«  now  used  routinely 
for  Rll   n^-j'arch   projertB  sivMisiired   throtJgh 


the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
while  the  United  Nations  Narcotics  Commis- 
sion has  recommended  that  the  analytical 
procedures  developed  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  be  used  worldwide. 

If  today  we  know  far  more  about  mari- 
huana th.tn  we  did  two  or  three  years  ago,  it 
Is  thanks  In  large  measure  to  the  pioneering 
work  done  at  this  internationally  unique 
research  center. 

^Tr.  EASTLA>:D.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
a<k  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  a  letter  received  from  a  New  Jer- 
sey father  whoce  16-year-old  son  hanged 
him.sclf  after  becoming  involved,  first 
Willi  marihuana  and  then  with  other 
drug.':.  In  talcing  his  life,  he  left  a  letter 
to  hi.s  parentis  u  Iiicli  I  also  want  to  in- 
sert intD  the  RECor.D,  because  I  think  it 
crtnotltutes  an  eloo.ucnt  warning  to  the 
millions  of  young  people  who  try  pot  on 
an  exijcrimental  basis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  foliov.r: 

UNir;?,-  c.\MP  Corp., 
Wcyre.  N.J..  July  24,  1974. 

H  '1.  J.MMtS  O.  ITAFrLANP. 

U.S.  Senrte. 
Wf-'hington,  B.C. 

DrAP.  SEVAroR  f;A'"r'.\ND:  I  was  pleased  to 
Icsrn  from  Mr.  D.ivid  Martin  that  your  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  is  actively 
studying  the  marijuana  problem.  In  par- 
ticular, I  vTs  Impressed  that  you  have  been 
e'vin  •,  with  the  help  of  qualified  profession- 
als and  scientists,  close  scrutiny  to  the  barm- 
r'"I  effects  marlfuana  can  and  does  have  on 
rn'>ny  inai\idtisls. 

Pr(  pone'its  of  more  lenient  use  laws,  and 
e.en  iega'izatlon,  do  rot  seem  to  recognize 
or  care  ab9ti'.  the  very  real  dangers  Involved. 
The  question  of  eased  laws,  or  ultimate  le- 
frailty,  has  got  to  follotv.  not  precede,  the 
questlo'1  of  potential  harm. 

Recently  tny  16-year-old  son.  David,  took 
lis  own  life  iiy  hanging.  He  was  a  beautiful 
v.-.-.in"  man  in  every  respect,  and  his  last  act 
V.  as  tc>  leave  us  a  letter  as  a  warning  to  others. 
I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  and 
other  member.";  of  your  .subcommittee  would 
re-,  iew  the  e-.;r;of;ed  article  giving  details  of 
his  life  and  death. 

Note  in  p.irtlcular  that  David  pinpointed 
the    regular   smoking    of   marijuana   as  his 
•■mb.take."    Also,    he    specifically    says    that 
marijuana  led  him   to  try  LSD.  Based  on 
David's  letter  and  on  subsequent  talks  I've 
had  v/lth  students  and  police  officials,  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  marijuana  Is  the  most  in- 
sic'iou-  of  all  drugs.  It's  the  bait  that  gets  our 
youth  Involved  at  the  outset,  and  leads  many 
on  to  other  drugs.  Narcotics  officers  tell  me 
that  most  hard  drug  users  started  with  pet. 
We  were  unaware  of  David's  use  of  mari- 
.Ui:ina.    and    like   many  parents,   were   com- 
pleiolv  ik'norant  of  the  symptoms.  Since,  but 
fcKj  iHte  to  help  David,  we  know  them  well 
and   now   they're   all   too   clear — drowsiness, 
depression,    and    s-Dine    apparent    psychoso- 
matic symptcMDs  that  his  doctors  felt  were 
Imaginary.    W©    also    subsequently    learned 
from  his  friends  that  David  had  been  work- 
ing hard  to  cure  himself  of  his  addiction  to 
this  drug.  Doctors  frequently  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  physical  and  psychological 
addiction,  and  say  that  marijuana  can  cause 
the  latter.  I  think  tliere  Is  an  implication 
that  psychological  addiction  Is  lees  onerous. 
My  only  comment  on  that  Is  that  the  final 
rncrnlng  Ui  .school  before  taking  his  life,  he 
told  a  close  buddy  that  he  "couldn't  keep 
off  pot  ■  and  needed  It.  All  I've  learned  about 
David's  la.st  few  weeks  of  life  convinces  me 
that   marijuana,   not   LSD,   precipitated  his 
suicide. 

David's  ca.se  may  not  be  as  extreme  an  ex- 
ample as  It  appears.  I  believe  that  many  teen- 
age suleides  stem  from  this  cause.  I  also  be- 
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lieve  that  marijuana  Is  driving  a  wedge  be- 
tween parents  and  children  In  thousands, 
probably  millions,  of  homes  across  the  coun- 
try, ■you  don't  hear  much  about  this  be- 
c.iuse  families  with  marijuana  problems  don't 
find  it  a  subject  they  care  to  discuss,  even 
f.niong  their  closest  friends. 

Finally,  I  believe  It  Is  entirely  Illogical  t-o 
havE>  criminal  penalties  for  the  production 
and  sale  of  a  drug  like  marijuana,  while  at 
the  same  time  ease  penalties  or  po.ssibly  le- 
galize possession  and  use.  Moves  in  this  di- 
rection will  condone  use,  broaden  the  market 
and  increase  the  profits  for  those  engaged  in 
iUegPil  trafficking.  Worst  of  all.  we  would  be 
increasing  the  likelihood  of  irreparable  harm 
to  the  young  people  of  this  country, 

Mrs.  Bcggs  and  I  thank  you.  Senator  Ea-st- 
land,  and  your  fellow  committee  members 
for  your  diligence  on  this  most  .serious  sub- 
ject. We  also  hope  that  David's  warning 
proves  helpful  to  you  ond  to  W-'p  young  peo- 
p'r  of  this  country. 

Sincerely  your!; 

HERBi^'!T  S.    UKCiC.S. 

Li"rT«;a   From   David   Beoos   to   His   Parents 

Dfar  Mom  and  Dad:  "V'ou  have  probably 
wondered  why  I  have  been  acting  so  strange 
lately.  The  reason  Is  simple. 

During  my  freshman  year.  I  tried  pot.  I 
liked  it.  Soon  I  started  smoking  it  regularly. 
That  was  my  mistake.  This  led  to  the  try- 
ing of  LSD.  I  tried  this  drug  several  times. 

I  am  now  at  the  point  where  clear  think- 
ing Is  impossible.  My  friends  have  noticed 
it  and  I  think  you  have  too. 

You  have  been  great  parents  to  me  and 
please  don't  blame  yourselves  for  any  of 
this. 

Warn  And;.-  and  the  girl.s  aljout  this. 
Love, 

David. 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  Mr,  Picsident,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  letter  to 
which  I  have  referred  from  Dr.  Robert 
L,  DuPont.  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
OfRce  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlio  Record. 
as  follows: 

Seitembef.  6. 1974, 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
V.S   Senate. 
Wanhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  liave  followed  with 
Interest  the  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  the  potential  dangers  of 
marihuana  use.  The  Committee — and  you  as 
its  chairman — have  performed  a  valuable 
ptibllc  service  in  bringing  tlie  scientific  evi- 
dence of  the  health  hazards  of  marihuana 
to  the  public  attention: 

My  congratulations  for  the  e.vcellent   jnb 
done,  and  mv  slncerest  thanks  as  well. 
Cordially, 

RoBtRT  L.  DlPont.  M.D., 

Director. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Finally.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  resolution  on 
cannabis  and  its  derivatives  adopted  this 
last  September  25  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  International  Criminal  Po- 
lice Organization-Interpol,  by  a  vote  of 
90  for,  with  none  against  and  no  absten- 
tions. This  resolution  is  highly  significant 
because  it  demonstrates  that  around  the 
world,  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  law  enforcement  have 
absolutely  no  doubt  about  the  serious 
dangers  of  marihuana  and  the  other  can- 
nabis derivatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 


tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  Cannabis  and  Its  Derivatives 

Noting  that  the  ICPO-Interpol  General  As- 
sembly at  its  40th,  41st,  and  42nd  sessions 
adopted  resolutions  recommending  the  erad- 
ication of  Illicit  cannabis  cultivation  as  well 
as  programs  warning  the  public  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  dangers  of  cannabis  and  it.s 
derivatives 

Recognizing  that  numerotts  seizures  of  in- 
creasingly large  quantities  of  cannabis  Indi- 
cate growing  traflic  and  abvise. 

Particularly  concerned  at  the  growing  traf- 
fic in  and  abuse  of  the  extremely  dangcrotis 
exir:\c'i  known  as  "liquid  hashi.sh." 

The  ICPO-Interpol  Genreal  Assembly, 
meeting  in  Cannes  from  19th  to  2.5th  Septem- 
ber, 1974,  at  its  43rd  session. 

Reaffirms  the  recommendation  contained 
in  the  above-mentioned  resolutions. 

Calls  the  attention  of  all  member  coun- 
tries to  the  necessity  for  Intensifying  the 
struggle  against  the  traffic  in  liquid  hashish. 

Actopted  September  26.  1974  by  a  vote  of 
90  for.  0  against.  0  abstentions. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE  resolution   352 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sen- 
ator fi'om  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ke.nnedy) 
waf.  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 352,  a  resolution  to  amend  rules 
XXV  and  XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  jurisdiction 
over  energy  research  and  developnient 
matters,  and  for  other  purpose.?. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aiken,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 418,  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  the  price  support 
for  milk. 


AMENDMENTS   SUBMITTED    FOR 
PRINTING 


DEEPWATER   PORT   ACT   OF 
1974— S.    4076 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.    1953   AND    1934 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  4076)  to  regulate  commerce, 
promote  efficiency  in  transportation,  and 
protect  the  environment,  by  establishing 
procedures  for  the  location,  construction, 
and  operation  of  deepwater  ports  off  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

PRESIDENTIAL  RECORDINGS  AND 
MATERIALS  PRESERVATION  ACT— 
S.    4016 

AI^ENDMENT    NO.     195S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(S.  4016)  to  protect  and  preserve  tape 
recordings  of  conversations  involving 
former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
made  during  his  tenure  as  President,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1944 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  C^r.  Bennett)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No, 
1944,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S,  3265)  to  amend  the  Jury  Selection 
and  Service  Act  of  1968. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nominations  have  been  le- 
ferred  to  and  ara  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Edward  S.  King,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years — re- 
appointment. 

Marshall  F.  Rousseau,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  mai-shal  for  the  southcii  district 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years — re- 
pointmsnt 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday,  October  10,  1974, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  I'drther  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  wiiich  may  ba 
scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PRESS  ATTACKS  ON  PRESIDENT 
FORD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  since 
President  Ford  acted  to  pardon  former 
President  Richard  Nixon,  he  has  been 
subjected  to  criticism  of  nearly  every 
action  he  has  taken.  This  effort  to 
weaken  confidence  in  our  Nation's  nc.v 
President  is  taken  note  of  in  two  articles 
in  the  Aiken  Standard  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Aiken.  S.C. 

The  first  article  appeared  on  this 
newspaper's  editorial  pages  under  the 
title  "Hatcheting  Mr.  Ford."  The  second 
article,  written  by  Ralph  de  Toledano. 
appeared  as  a  column  under  the  title 
"Making  Mincemeat  of  a  New  Presi- 
dent." 

It  would  seom  that  the  press,  recog- 
nizing Mr.  Ford  is  the  only  President  we 
have,  would  give  him  some  time  to  adiusc 
to  this  new  and  awesome  responsibility. 
I  doubt  very  seriously  Mr.  Ford  will  e\cr 
suit  papers  such  as  the  Washington  Po.^t 
and  the  New  York  Times,  but  whatever 
success  he  may  have  in  the  White  House 
will  certainly  be  diminished  If  public 
confidence  in  his  competence  is  de- 
stroyed witliin  a  month  after  his  taking 
office. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
rent  that  these  two  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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[From  tbe  Aiken  Standa  <d  Sept.  23, 1974] 

Hatcheting  fiA.  Ford 
Speculation  on  Rlcha*  Nixon's  health 
ranges  all  the  way  from  fei  r  of  suicide,  here- 
tofore a  taboo  subject  bu  now  openly  dis- 
cussed In  the  press,  to  lab<  Ing  of  the  former 
President  as  a  habitual  cH  jrlatan  now  mak- 
ing a  play  for  sympathy  a  a  sick  man.  The 
picture  Is  further  confui  id  by  comments 
from  his  doctor  and  young  r  r.iembers  of  his 
family. 

Having  no  Inside  Inforrt  jtlon.  we  re.serve 
Judgment  on  Mr.  Nlxons  health.  While  In 
the  White  House  he  se<  rued  to  hava^  a 
rugged  constitution,  botl  physically  and 
mentally,  but  the  strains  1  e  has  undergone 
are  enough  to  wreck  a  per  ion  both  ways. 

Whether  President  Forcdwas  justified  by 
these  considerations  In  gs  anting  a  pardon 
which  has  shut  off  pro.=;ecij  ;ion  of  Mr.  Nixon 
thus  becomes  a  matter  of  opinion  based  on 
incomplete  information.  Nevertheless,  the 
issue  is  being  used  by  the  e  lemles  of  Richard 
Nixon  to  punish  Gerald  F\  rd. 

The  hatchetman  are  out  to  cut  down  Mr. 
Ford  with  Watergate  men  srles  as  their  ax. 
They  are  portraying  a  hui  ane  act  as  a  po- 
litical blunder,  or  even  a  sinister  deed,  in 
either  event  casting  dou  it  on  President 
Fords  capability  of  reacliir  j  momentous  de- 
cisions. One  gathers  that  ;  hese  critics  wel- 
come an  end  to  a  short-live  I  honcvmoon  and 
rejoice  in  further  ercsior  of  public  confi- 
dence in  n.itlonal  leadershi  j. 

Perhaps  in  response  t<  such  criticism. 
President  Ford  is  clearing  (  ht  the  Nixon  ad- 
vL-ers,  notably  Gen.  Alexa  ider  M.  Halg  Jr. 
According  to  .some  accoun  ;  Gen.  Halg  was 
virtually  acting  President  luring  the  fina! 
months  of  the  Nixon  presic  jncy.  The  critics 
are  blasting  his  asslgnme  it  to  command 
NATO  on  the  r;round  that  It  is  a  political 
rewnrd.  lifting  him  above  sc  liors  in  the  mili- 
tary establishment. 

If  one  listens  to  the  hate  letmen.  nothing 
good  can  be  expected  of  i  RppubUcan,  a 
partis.Tn  opinion  that  th)  public  should 
recognize   and   receive   witf    skepticism. 

(Prom   the  A'.ken   Standard    Sept.  26.   1974 J 

Making  Mincemeat  of  a  :  Iew  President 
(By  Ralph  deTole  lano) 

In  my  lifetime,  I  have  seer  three  j-'-o.sldenti 
cut  up  into  small  bite  sizes 
the  politicians.  The  first  of 
Hoover  who  was  blamed  (1 
depression  of  the  thirties, 
trying  to  do  anything  abouf  it.  History  now 
records  that  Hoover  was  a  |ictim  of  an  in- 
ternational financial  panic  Ind  that  his  ef- 
forts at  fighting  that  depress  on  v.ere  blocked 
by  the  Democratic  Party  an<  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  second  was  I  rndon  B.  John- 
son, who  never  understood  w!  at  hit  hl.m.  The 
third,  of  course,  Is  Richard  N  ton. 

Someaay,  I  truly  believe,:  there  v.  r.l  be  a 
better  understanding  of  Pres  dent  Johnson — 
his  strengths  and  hts  short  ;omUigs— which 
will  demcnslrale  that  he  was  not  the  monster 
that  the  Keuncdy-orientcd  n  edia  dcpi.ted. 

^■i  for  Richard  Nixcn,  too  much  has  been 
UTitten  for  any  comment  at  his  time.  Wl.at- 
ever  his  crimes,  they  hardlj  merit  the  pun- 
ishment he  has  received  at  i  tie  hands  of  the 
m"d.a. 

In  the  case  of  Richard  li  xon,  the  medl.i 
tatiied  blood.  They  dcmonstr  ,ted  that  even  a 
president    with    an    overwh^ming    electoral 
mandate  could  be  ciicwed  to 
the  Washington  press  corp 
Ts   kingship,   Ls   out   to   pr 
doing  in  Prcsldtnt  Gera.'d 
French  Revolution,  the  pres' 
raacy  as  a  recognized  part  d 
tl!c  fourth  estate — and  today  it  is  out  to  ram 
home  tlie  '■validity"  of  that  e  aim 
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Mr.  Ford,  let's  face  It,  Is  a  tainted  man  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Washington  press  corps.  He 
has  an  unabashed  faith  In  God.  He  subscribes 
to  all  the  ridiculous  Judeo-Chrlstlan  beliefs 
in  Justice  and  mercy.  And  worst  of  all,  he  is 
a  Republican. 

(At  the  National  Press  Club,  a  Republican 
may  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  he  always 
measures  the  distance  to  the  nearest  exit.) 
It  might  be  observed,  parenthetically,  that 
unlike  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  regarded  the 
media  with  glorious  cynicism,  Mr.  Ford  takes 
the  Washington  press  corps  with  disturbing 
seriousness. 

Tliere  was  much  talk  of  the  "honeymoon" 
for  the  first  weeks  of  President  Ford's  tenure. 
But  in  the  private  conversation  of  Washing- 
ton correspondents.  It  never  really  existed. 
They  were  merely  biding  their  time.  The  mo- 
ment he  pardoned  Nixon  for  the  crimes  he 
committed  or  may  have  committed  In  the 
Watergate  affair,  Mr.  Ford  was  fair  game  for 
the  chop-chop,  slice-slice  technique  so  dear 
to  some  of  my  colleagues.  Dan  Rather  of  CBS 
set  the  stage  for  the  attack  by  stating  fl.itly 
that  the  pardon  was  a  "deal." 

But  what  kind  of  deal?  What  benef.t  could 
accrue  to  Mr.  Ford  from  the  pardon? 

What  quid  pro  quo  could  Richard  Nixon, 
hiding  In  San  Clemente,  offer  the  President 
of  the  United  States?  A  child  could  have  pre- 
dicted that  this  act  of  compassion  to  a  man 
broken  in  sph-lt  and  In  bad  health  would  be 
hurtful  to  the  White  House.  The  accusation 
that  a  "deal"  had  been  made,  however,  was 
only  the  first  orchestrated  note. 

Within  hours  of  the  pardon.  President  Ford 
was  being  assailed  from  all  sides  for  not  hav- 
ing also  pardoned  those  convicted  or  facing 
trial  for  their  complicity  In  the  Watergate 
affair.  There  might  have  been  some  logic  to 
this  if  it  could  have  been  demonstrated  that 
tlic  John  Mitchells,  the  H.  R.  Haldemans  and 
the  John  Ehrlichmans  had  acted  under  presi- 
dential orders — but  there  is  little  evidence 
to  this  effect. 

I»resldent  Pcrd  ac-eptcd  this  onslaught  In 
good  faith.  And  In  good  faitJi,  he  let  it  be 
known  that  he  would  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  what  was  being  urged. 

Predictably,  the  unleashed  new  attacks — 
and  from  those  who  had  made  the  point  of 
a  general  pardon  in  the  first  place.  For  Mr. 
Ford,  it  was:  "Tails  you  win,  heads  I  lose." 
For  when  the  destruction  of  a  president  be- 
gins, he  can  do  no  right.  He  is  always  in  the 
wrong.  For  the  country  this  can  only  mean 
that  the  tremendous  problems  of  inflation 
a:!d  the  federal  budget  will  have  to  wait 
whUe  the  Washington  press  corps  goes  about 
its  buslne"w  of  attemptLig  to  make  mince- 
meat of  a  new  President. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES— A 
MAJOR  BILL  FOR  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  by  the  Senate  of  S.  3378.  the 
Developmentally  Disabled  A5si.stance  and 
Bill  of  Riglits  Act.  repre.sents  a  signifi- 
cant stride  forward  for  America's  mil- 
lions of  handicapped  citizens.  As  a  co- 
spon.'^or  of  this  Icj^islaMon,  I  am  pleased 
thnt  it  extend.^  for  5  years  our  pro- 
grams to  combat  retardation,  epilepsy, 
cerebral  ;:)al.'^y,  autism,  and  a  wire  range 
of  other  disabling  diseases. 

Not  only  does  the  Senate  bill  extend 
present  programs:  it  improve.s  them.  It 
requires  coordination  at  the  State  level 
to  assure  that  the  handicapped  are  more 
elTcctively  served.  It  writes  into  law  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Commis- 


sion on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals' 
standards  for  residential  and  community 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  disabled  Individuals,  beginning  the 
process  of  improving  facilities  which 
have  for  many  years  frequently  been 
substandard  and  degiading.  It  broadens 
and  clarifies  the  ierm  "developmental 
disabilities"  to  serve  a  wide  range  of  con- 
ditions which  have  received  Inadequate 
attention  before. 

There  are  some  46  million  handi- 
capped Americans.  Tliey  seek  little  more 
than  other  Americans — to  learn  and 
grow,  and,  as  adults,  to  have  a  job,  to 
be  secure,  to  contribute  to  society  and 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  land.  I  be- 
lieve the  passage  of  S.  3378  is  a  clear 
signal  to  these  Americans  that  the  Con- 
gress hitends  to  addreos  their  needs 
decisively. 


de\t:lopmentally  disabled  as- 
sistance AND  bill  of  RIGHTS 
ACT 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
plea.'ied  the  Senate  has  passed  S.  3378,  the 
Developmentally  Disabled  Assistance  and 
Bill  of  Rights  Act.  This  legislation  Is  a 
milestone  in  providing  a  framework  by 
which  States  and  local  communities  can 
address  the  problem  of  the  development- 
ally  disabled  Individual.  Up  to  now.  some 
3  to  4  million  children  who  are  defined 
as  developmentally  disabled  have  been 
served  only  through  fragmented  efforts 
of  States,  local  communities,  and  private 
foundations.  Certainly,  we  can  commend 
these  efforts,  but  I  am  pleased  that  Con- 
gress is  considering  a  proposal  which 
commits  Federal  assistance  to  help  these 
individuals. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  tliat  this 
Iceihlation  includes  autism  within  its 
scope  by  authorizing  moneys  for  re- 
search, teacher  training,  and  construc- 
tion of  facilities  to  treat  autistic  chil- 
dren. As  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  reported,  "autism  has  been 
the  most  neglected  of  childliood  disabil- 
ities partly  because  of  ignorance  and 
misundei-standixig" . 

The  problems  of  autistic  children  were 
brought  to  my  attention  r^veral  years 
r.-^a,  and  I  have  been  actively  v.'orking 
to  have  legislation  enacted  which  would 
establish  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  these  children.  An 
nutistic  child  Is  asually  descrl'oed  as  one 
havins  severe  behavior  and  communica- 
tion disorders.  By  a  conservative  count, 
there  are  approximately  1.4  million  chil- 
dren under  age  18  who  have  severe  emo- 
tional problems,  and  the  hard  core  of 
these  children  could  be  d'^scrlbed  as  au- 
tistic. The  autistic  ciiild  Is  helplessly 
withdrawn  from  the  reality  of  life 
around  him  and  requires  constant  care 
and  attention.  It  Is  with  difficulty  that 
they  are  able  to  communicate  with  their 
world  at  all  and  without  treatment  these 
children  are  usually  placed  In  a  State 
mental  institution  where  they  receive 
merely  custodial  care. 

However.  It  has  been  shown  that  with 
treatment  programs,  these  children  can 
become    productive    members   of   their 
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community.  Many  of  them  can  recover 
completely,  and  many  can  be  taught  self- 
iielp  skills  to  allow  them  to  live  and  work 
in  half-way  houses  and  workshops.  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  program  that  w-as  es- 
tnblished  recently  by  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  iMental  Retardation  to 
teach  autistic  children  socially  accept- 
able behavior  and  basic  skills  of  living.  In 
addition,  this  program  provides  parental 
training  in  the  care  of  autistic  children. 
Kov.'ever.  the  States'  resources  are  limited 
and  by  itself  cannot  serve  the  some  25,000 
autistic  or  emotionally  disturbed  children 
within  the  State. 

With  the  passage  of  S.  3378.  the  mil- 
lions of  individuals  suffering  from  a  de- 
velopmental disability  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  life — and  receive  the 
care  and  treatment  they  deserve.  I  am 
pleased  these  individuals  hnve  been  so 
recognized. 


HOW  U.S.  AIRLINES  ARE  TAKEN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  S. 
3481  is  going  to  be  before  us  relatively 
soon  for  a  vote  and  so  that  my  colleagues 
might  be  better  informed  as  to  why  this 
Is  so  badly  needed,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Airline  Pi- 
lot of  August,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  U.S.  AntUNES  Are  Taken 
(By  Danna  K.  Henderson) 

The  Australian  government  charges  Pan 
American  World  Airways  (4.200  to  land  a 
Boeing  747  at  Sydney  Airport.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco, Australia's  Qantas  Airways  pays  $271 
for  a  747  landing. 

In  Rome,  Trans  World  Airlines  is  billed 
about  $600  for  each  747  landing  (plus  a  50 
percent  surcharge  If  the  landing  Is  at  night) . 
The  Italian  national  carrier.  Alitalia,  pays 
nothing. 

Wlien  tr.S.  airlines  want  to  add  airplanes 
to  their  fleets,  they  borrow  money  from  com- 
mercial banks  at  interest  rates  currently 
in  the  11-12  percent  neighborhood.  When  a 
forelsn  airline  wants  to  buy  a  UJS. -built 
airplane.  It  finances  the  purchase  at  7  per- 
cent through  the  Export-Import  Bank.  As 
a  result,  the  U.S.  airline  paj's  about  $7  mil- 
lion more  for  a  wide-body  jet  than  does  the 
fi'.relgn  airline  that  com.peles  with  it  on  its 
routes. 

If  an  Italian  Irdustrialist  needs  to  come  to 
llic  U.S.  on  business,  the  Italian  government 
requires  him  to  fly  on  Alitalia.  'When  an 
American  businessman  gees  to  Italy,  the 
U.S.  government  places  no  restraints  on  his 
mode  of  travel.  (If  his  destination  Is  some- 
where other  than  Rome,  however,  he  may 
find  that  connecting  space  on  Alitalia  Is  "not 
available"  If  he  crosses  the  Atlantic  on  a 
U.S.  carrier.  But  the  space  v.lll  magically 
become  avallphle  if  he  changes  his  transst- 
lantlo  reservations  to  Allt.alla.) 


These  startling  facts  are  just  a  sampling 
of  the  discriminations  with  which  U.S.  flag 
airlines  must  contend  as  they  compete  for 
business  In  the  world  transportation  market- 
place. When  the  burdens  of  discrimination 
are  coupled  with  traditional  enormous  wage 
disparities  and  the  recent  extraordinary  es- 
calation in  fuel  costs  around  the  world.  It 
Is  little  wonder  that  the  future  viabUlty  of 
U.S.  flag  carriers  is  currently  in  serious  ques- 
tion. 

The  gist  of  the  problem  facing  the  U.S. 
international  airlines,  says  the  Air  Transport 
Association,  is  that  they  must  vie  as  free 
enterprises  against  competitors  that  are  con- 
trolled and  financed  by  governments,  and 
must  do  so  in  a  market  in  which  both  prices 
and  the  costs  of  doing  business  are  also  a 
matter  of  government  edict.  What's  mere, 
foreign  airlines  have  virtually  unrestricted 
access  to  the  U.S.  passenger  market,  uhlle 
U.S.  carriers  are  hampered  at  every  turn  In 
their  efforts  to  do  business  abroad. 

That  this  nation's  airlines  aren't  farhig 
'ery  well  in  the  competitive  arena  is  evi- 
denced by  the  statistics. 

In  1973,  U.S.  airlines  exported  an  estimated 
$1  biUion  In  air  transport  services  to  foreign 
countries,  but  the  U.S.  Imported  $3.7  billion 
wcrth  of  services  from  foreign  carriers.  Tlie 
U.S.  provided  68  percent  of  the  passengers 
ihF.t  crossed  the  North  Atlantic,  but  58  per- 
ce!!t  of  the  total  passengers  flew  on  foreign 
airlines.  There  are  57  foreign  carriers  provid- 
ing service  to  and  from  tlie  U.S.;  only  four 
U.S.  carriers  (Fan  Am,  TWA,  Branlff  and 
Northwest)  are  engaged  in  scheduled  Inter- 
national service  in  a  major  way. 


LANDING  CHARGES  '  AT  SELtCTEO  L'NITEO  STATE?  AND  fOREIGN  AIRf  ORTS-BCEING  747B  (200  PASSENGERS) 
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It  is  against  this  background  that  the  U.S. 
flag  carriers  are  currently  seeking  redress 
in  Congress  against  the  unfair  ar.d  unequal 
competitive  treatment  visited  upon  them 
from  two  sources:  foreign  governments  and 
their  own  government.  "We  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  America's  Inter- 
national airlines  can  no  longer  accept 
such  unequal  treatment  and  continue  to  be 
viable  competitors  carryln';  the  United  States 
flag  around  the  world,"  says  ATA. 

The  discriminations  that  dittu^b  the  car- 
riers the  most  are  those  practiced  by  the 
U.S.  government.  For  example : 

(1)  Foreign  airlines  spend  less  for  the 
airplanes  they  fly  than  do  American  carriers 
because  they  are  able  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  U.S.-buUt  aircraft  tlirough  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  at  interest  levels  fcr  below  the 
U.S.  prime  rate.  Over  the  past  17  years, 
Exlmbank  has  loaned  $4.2  billion  to  nearly 
100  airlines  for  the  purchase  of  1,009  com- 
mercial jets,  giving  these  airlines  a  signifi- 
cant cost  advantage  over  their  American 
competitors. 

Congress  Is  new  considering  legislation 
that  would  extend  the  Exlmbanlc  charter  for 
another  toxir  years  and  Increase  Its  lending 
ruthorlzatlon  to  $30  bmion.  The  U.S.  airline 
Industry  Is  seeking  to  attach  to  this  legisla- 
tion an  amendment  that  would  give  U.S. 
carriers  access  to  Exlmbank  financing  for 
'••he  purchase  of  U.S.-manufactured  airplanes 
ustd  primarily  In  international  service.  ATA 
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cites  as  precedent  for  Its  request  tlie  mari- 
time Industry  policy  of  providing  a  construc- 
tion cost  difTerential  for  ships  built  In  the 
U.S. 

"More  f.-ivorable  financing  of  foreign  car- 
rier aircraft  purchases  has  become  too  much 
of  a  burden  for  the  privately  owned  and  fi- 
nanced U.S.  carriers  to  bear,"  ATA  told  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  'We  believe  that 
this  major  cost  of  doing  business  must  be 
equalized  for  the  U.S.  flag  airlines  operating 
In  competition  with  fcrei™  carriers." 

(2)  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  pays  much 
h!;hcr  rates  to  foreign  carriers  than  to  U.S. 
airlines  fcr  the  transportation  of  interna- 
tional air  mall.  Tlie  present  rate  paid  to  U.S. 
c.Trlcrs  is  31  cents  per  ton-mile,  but  the  U.S. 
government,  as  a  member  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  pays  as  much  as  $1.73  per 
ton-mile  to  foreign  airlines  to  transport  U.S. 
ma*l. 

In  an  Citort  to  rectify  this  and  slmUar 
Inequalities,  the  airline  Industry  has  rallied 
behind  H.R.  14266,  a  bill  "to  deal  with  dis- 
criminatory and  unfair  competitive  practices 
In  International  air  transportation."  One  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  would  require  the  payment 
to  U.S.  airlines  of  mail  rates  no  lower  than 
those  the  Postal  Service  pays  to  foreign  air- 
lines for  the  transportation  of  the  same  mail. 

(3)  There  is  no  Icglfiative  mandate  re- 
quiring that  U.S.-flxianced  travel  b«  accom- 
plished on  U.S.  flag  carriers.  Most  other  na- 
tlkius,  by  contrast,  require  Ih&t  their  national 


cairiers  be  used  not  only  for  official  govcm- 
mcnt  travel,  but  for  transportation  required 
by  businesses  and  organizations  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  government.  In  many 
countries,  most  corporations  have  some 
measure  of  povernme.it  control;  thus,  such 
policies  mean  tiiat  U.S.  airlines  are  denied 
access  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's 
business  travel  market. 

UM.  14266,  If  passed,  would  help  this  slt- 
I'ation  by  requiring  that  U.S.  government- 
financed  movements  of  both  people  and  careo 
be  accomplished  on  U.S.  airlines  wherever 
possible. 

U.S.  ROUTE  CARRIERS  ENGAGED  IN  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 
AND  FOREIGN  POINTS  SERVED  AS  OF  JUNE  30, 1973 
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(4)  Foreign  governments  spend  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  to  entice  U.S.  citi- 
zens to  fly  on  foreign  airlines,  but  UJS.  air- 
lines do  not  receive  equal  promotional  assist- 
ance from  the  VJS.  Travel  Service.  To  remedy 
this  problem,  H.B.  14266  would  require  USTS 
to  "encourage  to  the  maximum  extent  leas- 
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Ible  travel  to  and  from  1  le  U.S.  on  U.S.  car- 
riers." 

The  second  source  of  ,he  discriminations 
suffered  by  U.S.  flag  cari  ers  are  the  actions 
through  which  foreign  (  ovemment^  extend 
preferential  treatment  tc  tholr  national  air- 
lines. 

The  problems  faced  b«U.S.  cnniers  in  this 
area  are  well  recognized-  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. They  were  docvmi«  ued  in  coitntry-by- 
country  detail  by  CAB  in  i  two-volume  stndy 
published  by  iy73.  and;  they  irp  ci'rrently 
under  study  by  an  lute  -agency  task  force 
that  Is  engaged  in  a  ma:  ir  effort  to  improve 
the  financial  situation  q  U.S.  international 
airlines. 

As  ATA  put  It  In  test  monv  prepared  for 
congr'j.saioiial  hearings  oi  H.r'  14260  and  its 
Senate  equivalent,  S.  348  :  -(We)  emphasize 
most  strongly  the  slioc  ing  dlffprence  be- 
tween the  competitive  coi  ditions  U.S.  airlines 
find  in  many  foreign  coii  itrles  and  the  com- 
plete freedom  and  equ£  Ity  of  opportunity 
found  by  foreign  airlinei  lii  their  operations 
here  In  the  United  States  ' 

CAB  was  even  more  bit:  it:  "(Foreign^  gov- 
ernment aviation  policy  s  desicj.'icd  to  pro- 
tect the  goveriunent  lntelc.st  ai>d  the  carrlr-r 
at  all  costs,  or  without  rejard  for  cost,  as  the 
case  may  be."  1 

As  described  by  CAB  Ind  ATA.  here  are 
some  of  the  practices  with  ivhich  U.S.  carriers 
must  cope  abroad: 

(1)  Because  the  govei  iment-ov.  ned  na- 
tional carrlpr  frequently  ;ontroIs  both  do- 
mestic and  International  ervices,  it  is  able 
to  deny  coni.ecti>.g  dome:  tic  sp.ice  to  pa.'^s- 
engers  who  do  not  entei  the  country  via 
the  national  airline.  On  Dccaslon  a  rebate 
of  the  domestic  portion  ofjthe  transportation 
is  also  granted  in  return  or  booking  the  in- 
ternational portion  on  il  »  iia.ional  carrier. 

(2)  Discriminatory  taxe  and  fees  arc  often 
Imposed  on  U.S.  airline  ,  For  ex  impie  a 
country  may  tax  the  gr  is  sales  of  a  U  S. 
carrier  but  collect  taxes  r  iiy  on  the  net  in- 
come of  the  national  airl  ue.  Or  it  mav  ex- 
empt its  own  canier  fror  customs  charges. 
Or  It  may  cliaice  duty  on  uppjrt  c;iuipment 
Imported  by  US.  cr.rriers  )ut  noi  on  equip- 
ment brought  in  by  its  ov  n  alrlnie.  In  some 
Instances,  co-nitries  have  iduced  the  duties 
charged  on  imporied  goo<  5  if  the  goods  are 
transported  by  the  natloii  1  larline. 

(3)  Contrary  to  1he  noil  :y  that  prevails  In 
the  U.S  ,  many  countries  ,  I'ow  their  airli'ses 
to  OV.-U  or  control  sucli  ravel  snosidlaries 
as  travel  afencle^.  tour  oi,<  raiors  a'd  Trelcht 
forwarders  Since  m-^re  thi  1  half  ,<r  tfie  total 
business  of  i  iternational  i  rluies  is  nrDdiiCed 
by  travel  a^<pnclea  a"d  .sin  ilar  orrjanlza^inns. 
control  of  the  retaU  marl  etlii.?  system  In  a 
foreign  countrv  by  the  m  tional  carrier  sev- 
erely curtails  the  marketli  »  opportunities  of 
U.S.  carriers.  By  cotitrast.  1  le  vast  U.S.  travel 
retailing  system  is  avail;  ble  on  an  equal 
basis  to  U.S.  and  foreign  a  ilinc;;. 

(4)  Currency  restrlctlor  j  create  financial 
problems  for  U.S.  carriers  i  1  many  countries. 
Often  a  U.S.  airline  is  not  allowed  to  accept 
local  currency  in  payment  for  air  transpor- 
tation. Some  countries  req  lire  elaborate'au- 
tliorizatlon  procedures  of  litlzens  who  wish 
to  \tse  local  currency  to  jay  U.S.  airlines, 
but  impose  no  such  restric  ions  on  payments 
to  the  national  airline.  U  !.  airlines  experi- 
ence  long  bureaucratic  de  ays  in  seeking  to 
convert  and  remit  funds  they  hold  la  the 
national  currency. 

(5)  The  national  carrii  r  often  Is  given 
preference  in  air  traffic  cor  ;rol  handling,  as- 
signment of  terminal  and  g  ,te  .space,  baggage 
handling,  schedule  slotting  and  similar  mat- 
ters. In  some  countries,  th  nativ/ual  airline 
IS  provided  with  free  servi  les  by  other  ele- 
ments of  the  government. 

CAB  characterizes  the  p  radices  indulged 
in  by  other  countries  as  "questionable  or 
unethical"  at  best  and  'o  )viousIy  discrim- 
inatory" at  worst.  Where  the  restrictions 
severely  curtail  the  compe  Itive   freedom  of 


U.S.  carriers,  says  CAB.-  efforts  to  counteract 
them  should  receive  "high  priority"  in  bi- 
lateral negotiations.  The  prime  objective  of 
the  United  States,  adds  CAB.  should  be 
"equality  of  opportunity  for  U.S.  carriers  to 
compete  for  the  national  traffic  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  national  carriers." 

Although  governmental  policies  aimed  at 
giving  national  carriers  an  edge  in  the  mar- 
ket are  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  U.S. 
airlines  and  the  government,  they  are  not 
nearly  as  objectionable  as  are  the  blatantly 
discriminatory  user  charges  that  are  found 
in  many  coinitries. 

The  airlines  empIiasUe  that  they  are  not 
In  any  way  opposed  to  paying  a  fair  price 
for  services  they  receive  In  the  form  of 
communications  and  navigation  net  .vorks, 
air  traffic  control;  and  airporis  at  wMch 
to  land.  What  they  object  to  is  footing  the 
bill  for  things  they  don't  use.  or  paying  ex- 
cessive charges  that  are  not  related  to  the 
cost  of  the  services  rendered. 

The  "for  Instances"  occupy  a  fvll  volume 
of  the  CAB  study  of  restrictive  nractices. 
In  .some  countries,  like  Italv  md  Greocs, 
U.S.  carriers  pay  healthy  landing  fees  while 
the  national  carriers  pay  none.  For  example, 
U.S.  airlines  spent  .some  ,$2  million  for  land- 
ing  fees  at  Rome  in  1973;  Al'talia  spent 
nothing. 

To  the  argument  that  the  pa;  mcnt  of  fees 
by  a  government-owned  airline  to  a  gov- 
ernment-owned airport  authcrity  amounts 
merely  to  a  transfer  of  funds  from  one  pocket 
to  another,  the  airlines  reply  that  payment 
of  such  fees  is  carried  as  an  e;;pense  in  an 
aiiline's  books  and  thus  forms  a  part  of 
the  cost  ba.'ie  for  ratemaking  pvrposes. 
Moreover,  L.iys  ATA,  "It  must  be  assumed 
that  the  landing  fee  charged  to  tht  U.S.  car- 
rier is  sufficient  to  compensate  tor  the  ex- 
emption to  the  national  carrier."  In  other 
words,  all  of  the  airport's  costs  are  being 
paid  by  outside  users. 

In  other  countries,  like  Eaj'.anj  and  Aus- 
tralia, a  different  pra-.tice  prevail:;.  Here  the 
airport  authority  has  two  mandates  from 
the  government:  to  operate  a  network  of 
airports  and  to  return  a  proht.  It  fulfills  its 
obligation  by  establishing  for  its  principal 
airport  a  landing  fee  structure  hl'^h  enough 
to  balance  the  losses  Incurred  at  ser^ndary 
landing  fields. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  US.  aiiMne.s  pay 
$4,200  to  land  a  747  at  Sydney  Alrp^^rr,  and 
81.965  for  a  707  landing.  Qantas,  the  gov- 
ernment-ow!<ed  carrier,  pays  the  same 
charges  to  the  t;overnmeiu  airport  authority. 
Through  these  fees,  the  carriers  are  paying 
not  only  for  the  facilities  and  services  they 
receive  at  S\dney,  but  for  maintaining  air- 
ports they  do  not  use  in  places  like  Perth 
and  Brisbane. 

The  situation  is  similar  In  Great  Britain. 
There,  the  fees  paid  by  airlines  using  Lou- 
don's Heathrow  Airport  are  Ujfd  not  only  to 
subsidise  tour  other  airports,  b;it  to  provide 
a  14-,  return  on  investment  for  the  British 
Airport  Authority.  This  rate  of  return,  inci- 
dentally. Is  somewhat  a)jo\e  the  12'r  rate 
established  by  CAB  as  desirable  fcr  U.S.  air- 
lines, and  seldom  If  ever  achieved  by  them. 
The  startling  disparilj  in  landing  fees  that 
rcoults  from  su^-h  policies  becomes  evident 
in  a  comparison  between  Heathrow  and  New 
York's  JFK  International.  At  JFK.  where  it 
has  Its  own  terminal,  Britislj  Airway  pays 
$291  to  land  a  747,  plus  about  $100  in  air- 
craft-related charges  such  as  ramp  fees,  for 
a  total  of  §391.  At  Heathrow,  Pan  Am  and 
TWA  pay  an  ?840  landing  fee  for  their  747s, 
plus  a  $282  terminal  air  i^avigatlon  facility 
charge,  $14.10  for  the  use  of  loading  bridges, 
and  $380  In  passenger  service  charges  for  200 
passengers— along  with  an  additional  $150 
surcharge  if  the  airplane  arrives  during  peak 
hours.  The  total  bill  comes  to  $1,675. 

Says   CAB:    "The    United    S'.aies    basically 
has  no  quarrel  with  lev«ls  of  Imding  chr-.rges 


set  to  recover  costs.  But  It  Is  another  ques- 
tlon  when  the  rates  are  designed  to  subsidize 
other  airports — not  used  by  U.S.  carriers— 
or  to  meet  unrealistic  rates  of  return  ou 
assets.  It  is  equally  a  problem  to  us  when 
fore.gn  air  carriers  are  exempt  .  .  .  from  the 
payment  of  landing  fees  which  U.S.  air  car- 
riers miut  pay." 

CAB  is  also  alarmed  r.t  f.-.e  sharply  risine 
levels  of  alrwn;s  and  enroute  charges  being 
levied  arcund  the  world  in  a  growing  move 
to  recover  the  costs  of  these  services  from 
the  people  who  use  them.  "There  is  nothing 
inlirently  wrong  with  this  objective  if  tiie 
l:icre.->.ses  are  Introduced  m  an  orderly  man- 
rer  and  the  cost  recovery  objective  remains 
cen-e.-ed,"  says  CAB.  "The  real  crux  of  the 
Pi'oblem  is  w!  clh"r  the  entire  cost  of  recov- 
ery can  be  pr-^sed  o!i  to  the  carriers  and 
Uoer.5  without  doin^  harm  in  a  v.'ide  economic 
context." 

Iri  an  effort  to  combat  the  problem  of 
cxi.e.-:sive  and  unfairly  levied  user  charges, 
the  airline-backed  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices bill  propo.ses  to  give  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment the  authority  to  Impose  ofisettini; 
charge.4  on  foreign  carriers.  The  amounts 
ooUecied  would  accrue  into  a  .special  account 
fi'om  which  payments  would  be  made  to 
U.S.  carriers  "to  compensate  (them)  for  ex- 
cessive or  discriminatory  charges  paid  by 
them  to  the  foreign  countries  Involved." 

The  airlines  regard  the  offset  charge  aa- 
thori.y  primarily  as  an  "ultimate  weapon"  lo 
strengthen  the  U.S.  position  in  bilateral  nego- 
ciaiions,  rather  than  as  a  revenue-producing 
venture.  Pointing  out  that  efforts  to  mod- 
erate excessive  fees  have  not  met  with  not- 
able success  to  date.  ATA  contends  that  the 
authority  to  retaliate  will  give  the  govern- 
ment the  clout  it  needs  to  force  a  more 
reasonable  approach  to  user  charges. 

The  airlines  are  hopeful  that  their  efforts 
to  improve  their  competitive  position  in  the 
world  will  bear  fruit  this  year,  and  that  Con- 
gress will  act  on  the  unfair  practices  bill 
before  it  becomes  embroiled  In  the  impeach- 
ni'-nt  proceedings  this  fall. 

ATA  summarizes  the  position  of  the  U.S. 
fi  13  earners  succinctly: 

"We  firmly  believe  it  is  tl.me  for  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  be  aware  of  these  prob- 
lems and  to  understand  the  necessity  for 
equalizing  the  competitive  balance  that  for 
ye^.rs  has  rested  in  favor  of  the  foreign  com- 
petition. Our  Inteniational  airlines  ask  no 
more  than  an  opportunity  to  compete." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
great  dLscrepancy  in  landing  fees  that 
are  charced  our  airlines  by  foreign  coun- 
tries and  what  we  charge  foreign  coun- 
trie.s'  airlines.  For  example,  the  landing 
fee  in  Sydney,  Australia,  is  $4,200,  but 
fin  Australian  airliner  landing  in,  say. 
San  Francisco  pays  $237. 1  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  treat  other  countries  as  they 
t'eat  us.  In  other  words,  if  Sydney  is 
soing  to  cliarge  us  $4,200  to  land,  let  us 
charge  them  $4,200  to  land  and.  also,  let 
us  require  them  to  pay  the  same  price  for 
fuel  that  our  airlines  pay  overseas. 


CAPITAL-— AGRICULTURES 
LIFEBLOOD— DRYING  UP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  restrain  inflation  through  the 
use  of  high  interest  rates  and  a  tight 
mcney  policy.  We  are  also  aware  that 
this  broad  deflationary  policy,  a  prin- 
cipal tenet  of  the  "old  time  economic 
religion,"  is  not  effectively  doing  the  job 
of  holding  down  prices. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Alan  Greenspan,  Chaiiman 
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of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  admitted  last  Thursday  in 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  that  the  rate  of  Inflation 
will  accelerate  to  12  or  13  percent  by 
Christmr.s.  This  is  bad  news  for  all  of  us. 
But.  it  is  even  worse  news  to  our  family 
farmers  who  are  bearing  an  unfair  bur- 
den as  a  result  of  the  administration's 
anti-inflation  efforts. 

Tight  money  has  pushed  up  interest 
rates;  but  unlike  large  coiporations, 
fanners  cannot  simply  pass  this  higher 
cost  on  to  consumers.  Family  farmers 
must  pay  these  higher  production  costs 
out  of  their  ov.n  savings.  Even  more 
alai'ming  is  the  flow  of  loanaUJe  bank 
funds  due  to  high  interest  rates,  through 
the  Federal  funds  market,  to  big  New 
York  City  banks  and  out  of  our  agricul- 
ture areas.  Congress  has  passed  legisla- 
tion guaranteeing  livestock  loans,  for 
example,  but  It  does  no  good  if  the  tight 
money  policies  of  this  administration 
continue  to  dry  up  farm  loans.  By  next 
sprirg,  many  family  farmers  will  be 
driven  out  of  business,  after  generations 
on  the  farm,  if  the  extreme  tight  money 
policy  is  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  vmderstand  how 
ruining  the  small  farmer  Is  going  to  put 
a  stop  to  rising  food  and  fuel  prices. 
Maybe  the  White  House  economic  ad- 
visers know  something  the  re.^t  of  us  do 
not.  but  if  past  performance  is  any  guide, 
they  are  way  off  base. 

It  is  important  that  the  administi*ation 
understand  the  dominant  role  now 
played  by  credit,  by  commercial  loans, 
in  agriculture.  Without  credit,  we  cannot 
grow  food  in  large  quantities;  and  with- 
out abimdant  food  supplies  next  year,  we 
will  see  inflation  .soaring  even  faster  than 
at  present.  Contrary  to  the  administra- 
tion's views,  we  need  an  "easier"  money 
policy  to  hold  down  inflation  next  year. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  E.  A.  Jaenke,  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  out- 
lined in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  way 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  the 
role  of  credit  in  farming.  He  makes  a 
vei-y  persxiasive  argument  that  credit 
must  be  available  to  farmers  if  our  econ- 
omy is  to  regain  full  health.  He  forcefully 
states  what  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  that 
"credit  is  the  lifeblood  of  American  agri- 
culture." I  urge  the  administration  not 
to  prevent  the  cure  and  kill  the  patient 
by  continuing  the  overly  tight  money 
policy  which  only  treats  the  symptoms 
while  the  disease  gets  worse. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Jaenke's  remarks  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  en  Oc- 
tober 2,  1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  E.  A.  Jaenke,  Govehnos,  Farm 

CatDlT    AnMINISTBATlON,    OCTOBER    2,    1974 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, my  name  Is  Ed  Jaenke  and  I  am 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. PCA  Is  an  independent  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  supervising  and  regulating  In 
the  public  Interest  a  nationwide  network  of 
farmer-owned  credit  Institutions  which  are 
currently  lending  about  $25  billion  to  agri- 
culture annually.  These  organizations — the 
Federal  Land  Banks,  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks,  Production  Credit  Associations 


and  Banks  for  Cooperatives — are  the  largest 
lending  group  In  agriculture,  providing  nearly 
40  percent  of  the  Institutional  credit  ex- 
tended to  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  nowhere  else  In  the 
economy  have  events  changed  so  rapidly  In 
the  past  2-3  years  as  they  have  In  agriculture. 
No  longer  can  we  assiime,  as  most  people  did 
In  the  past,  that  American  agriculture  would 
automatically  overproduce  the  market  and 
that  food  would  be  abundant  and  reasonably- 
priced. 

Today,  the  situation  Is  entirely  difTercnt. 
American  people  are  •worried  about  high 
prices  for  food  and  there  is  great  concern 
over  food  scarcities  In  countries  which  are 
xuiable  to  produce  enough  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Not  since  'World  War  11  has  agriculture 
teen  In  Its  present  position,  where  fanners 
are  being  exhorted  to  go  all-out  and  produce 
fence-row-to-fence-row.  Now  people  are 
reverting  to  growing  '"Victory  Gardens"  and 
even  the  crop  reports,  once  of  little  Interest, 
are  major  news  stories. 

As  we  entered  the  1971  crop  season,  the 
supply-demand  balance  was  tight.  Extra 
plantlr\gs  and  a  bountiful  harvest  were  antic- 
ipated. But  Just  when  we  needed  her  co- 
operation. Mother  Nature  let  us  down.  We 
had  a  wet  spring,  a  drought  this  summer,  a 
hurricane  that  tore  up  tbe  sugar  cane  crop, 
and  just  last  week  an  early  frost  hit  several 
Midwestern  States,  badly  damaging  corn,  soy- 
bean and  canning  vegetable  crops.  It  has 
been  a  bad  year  for  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. 

What  this  ucfoilunate  set  cf  circumstances 
meaiis.  of  course,  Is  a  need  for  greater  pro- 
duction next  year.  Furtlier  translated  to  the 
agricultural  lending  community,  the  message 
L3  clear :  Farmers,  particularly  those  who  suf- 
fered lo.'-.ses  this  year,  will  need  to  use  more 
borrowed  capital  if  they  are  to  Increase  pro- 
ductlou. 

There  is  ar.cther  even  more  compelling 
rea.son  why  fai'mers  will  require  additional 
capital  In  their  operations  next  year.  And 
that  reason  Is  simply  that  in  many  sectors 
of  the  agricultural  economy  earnings  are 
down  and  many  farmers  are  susLaiulng  sig- 
uiflcuit  losses.  Dairymen,  beef  feeders,  cow- 
calf  ranchers  and  poultry  raisers  are  in  an 
economic  bind  because  of  high  feed  costs  and 
lower  prices  for  tiielr  products.  Farmers  In 
areas  hard-bit  by  drought  or  whose  crops 
were  wiped  out  by  frost  also  will  need  addi- 
tional borrowed  caplUl  to  get  going  again 
next  spring,  and  need  to  know  now  that  It 
will  be  available. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  farm  debt 
totaled  $84  billion,  an  Increase  of  $9  bUllon 
from  the  year  before.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Chicago  recently  forecast  that  this 
year's  increase  in  farm  debt  would  be  about 
$11  billion.  In  light  of  the  frost  and  other 
recent  developments,  this  prediction  may 
wind  up  on  the  conservative  side. 

Although  the  aggregate  debt  niunbers  are 
large,  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  Indi- 
vidual farmers  have  found  credit  essential. 
The  average  Farm  Cre<Ut  System  borrower  In 
1973 — a  typical  commercial  farmer — man- 
aged farm  assets  of  $350,000  and  debts  of 
$130,000.  For  there  borrowers  their  debt  was 
37  percent  of  their  assets  and  59  percent  of 
their  net  worth. 

The  rapidly  escalating  use  of  credit  in  ag- 
riculture is  attributable  in  large  part  simply 
to  Inflation.  Farmers'  production  costs  have 
risen  dramatically.  Production  expenses  la.st 
year  totaled  $S5  billion  and  current  esti- 
mates are  that  they  will  climb  to  $76  billion 
this  year. 

Farmers  ar"  deeply  concerned  and  appre- 
hensive ever  the  inilated  costs  of  production. 
Just  In  the  past  year,  for  example,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e  Prices  Paid  In- 
dex reports  the  price  of  fertilizer  climbed  60 
percent,  seed  vip  50  percent,  die:;el  fuel  up 
70  percent,  farm  machinery  up  15  percent. 


and  farmland  up  25  percent.  All  Amertcans 
are  familiar  with  the  higher  coet  of  bor- 
rowed money — some  farmers,  for  example, 
are  paying  twice  as  much  to  borrow  money 
In  1974  as  they  paid  for  Interest  last  year. 

Other  factors  In  the  rising  use  of  credit  In 
agriculture  are  the  Increased  size  of  farms, 
further  specialization  among  farmers  and 
the  adoption  of  new  technology.  In  such  a 
situation,  farmers  will  continue  to  substitute 
capital  for  labor. 

The  factors  of  further  specialization  and 
\i?e  of  new  technology  also  have  reversed  the 
historic  pattern  of  the  t>-pe  of  credit  farm- 
ers use.  Prior  to  1972,  real  estate  debt  out- 
standing always  exceed  non-real  estate  debt. 
Now  the  opposite  Is  true,  as  farmers  increas- 
ingly use  more  short-term  credit  for  operat- 
ing funds  and  more  intermediate  term  credit 
to  purchase  machinery,  equipment,  or  feeder 
cattle. 

Or.e  cf  the  troublesome  aspects  of  the 
change  is  now  evident  In  the  livestock  feed- 
ing and  poultry  Industry.  High  feed  prices 
coupled  with  lowered  live  animal  prices  have 
reduced  farmers'  receipts,  while  at  the  same 
time  their  costs  and  expenses  continue  to 
climb.  Many  are  having  dlfficxUty  generating 
enough  income  to  live  and  meet  their  obliga- 
tions. 

Feeders  who  have  a  solid  collateral  position 
in  their  land  can  refinance  these  short-term 
debts  on  a  long-term  iMisis.  For  these  indi- 
viduals, the  problem  is  one  of  loss  of  equity 
and  not  of  providing  collateral  for  a  loan. 

Those  v.hose  net  worth  position  isn't  as 
solid  are  in  a  much  more  difficult  bind.  To  il- 
lustrate how  rapidly  livestock  producers  can 
experience  this  equity  squeeze,  consider  a 
typical  cattle  feedlot  situation. 

Earlier  this  year  feeders  boueht  cattle  at 
an  average  price  of  about  $40  per  hundred 
pounds.  To  finish  the  cattle  out  to  proper 
weight  costs  about  $50  per  hundred  pounds. 
Instead  of  selling  at  higher  prices,  cattle  sold 
at  prices  below  both  the  purchase  price  and 
cost  of  grain.  Thus,  the  more  cattle  a  farmer 
finished  the  larger  was  his  loss.  Financial 
leverage  was  working  ag&lnst  him. 

What  happens  to  this  feeder  now  in  this 
example  is  this  his  current  liabilities  are 
exceeding  his  current  assets,  thus  posing  big 
problems  for  him  and  his  creditors,  who  do 
not  want  to  fiurther  erode  his  savings  or  fore- 
cla=e  on  his  operation. 

Another  way  to  view  the  problems  in  the 
livestock  and  poxiltry  industries  is  to  exam- 
ine the  live";tock-feed  raUos — ratios  which 
measure  the  price  of  livestock  relative  to  the 
price  of  grains  used  to  feed  the  animals.  In 
all  cases — the  Corn-Hog  Ratio,  Beef  Steer- 
Corn  Price  Ratio,  Milk-Feed  Price  Ratio, 
BroUer-Fecd  Price  Ratio  and  Egg-Feed  Price 
Ratio — the  relationships  are  at  or  near  his- 
toric lows.  Never  before  has  the  price  of 
feed  been  as  high  relative  to  the  price  of 
live  animals,  poultry  or  milk. 

Obviously,  something  has  to  give.  And 
what  is  happening  Is  that  livestock  produc- 
tion is  being  cut  back.  There  are  fewer  place- 
ments of  cattle  in  feedlots  at  this  time.  This 
means  that  within  a  few  months,  meats  will 
be  in  iiiort  supply  and  demand  will  bid  up 
the  price  apain.  There  ari',  of  course,  his- 
toric and  regular  swings  ia  cattle  supplies 
and  prices.  But  ilie  differen.oe  now  is  the  ex- 
tent of   the   swings,  which  are  far  greater. 

One  of  the  more  uncsitai-i  aspects  of  farm- 
ing toda;'  is  the  business  of  planning.  Ad- 
verse weather  and  unfavorable  consumer  re- 
actions are  but  two  of  tlie  factors  that  liave 
made  markets  more  volatile  In  recent  years 
and  made  the  job  of  planning  more  difficult. 

Looking  at  agriculture  from  a  long-range 
vlev.',  we  see  from  agriculture's  balance  sheet 
at  the  begmnlng  of  this  year  tliat  total  as- 
sets were  $478  billion,  with  fa.rm  real  estate 
accounting  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
lotAl.  The  debt  to  asset  ratio  of  17.6  percent 
was  1.6  percentage  points  below  the  ratio  of 
a  year  earlier.  This  decrease  Is  due  to  an 
astojnding  25  percent  increase  in  the  value 
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of  farm  real  estate,  whlc 
in  value  In  that  year. 

Agricultures  debt  to  ^et  ratio,  then 
favorable    compared     to 

When  we  look  at  the  flguL ^. .„.^., 

there  are  other  conclusion  s  to  be  drawn.  For 
example,  only  about  one-!  lalf  oi  the  farmers 
In  the  U.S.  use  credit,  tfany  of  these,  of 
course,  are  not  what  wou  i  be  considered  by 
any  definition  commerc  il  farmers.  Thus, 
they  account  for  only  a  s  lall  portion  of  the 
agricultural  production. 

Additionally,  of  the  ap. 
farmers  who  do  u.se  credi 
their  debt  to  asset  ratio 
percent.  This  figure  has 
over  the  years. 

Another  way  to  look  b|  the  use  of  credit 
In  agriculture  is  In  terms  ol  capital  flow.  In 
1973.  $21.6  billion  of  capiti  1  flow  w:i3  utiilzsd 
by  these  million  farmers. 

Of  this  $21.6  billion.  43  |  jrcent.  or  $9.3  bU- 
lion.  was  debt  financed.  I    should  be  noted 
that  annual  capital  flow  '  a  agriculture  last 
year   was   the   largest  evei    recorded  and   it 
came  m  a  year  when  fan  »  income  was  the 
highest  ever  realized.  I  \  ould  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  percen«of  the  capital  flow 
that    was    debt    financed     " 
nearly  4  times  the  level 
that  prevailed  in  the  per 
There  are  4  primary  sou 

able  to  farmers:    (a)    Inc    ... , 

capital  consumption  allow!  ices,  (c)  net  farm 
Income,  and  (d)  nonfarm  ncome.  Until  the 
mld-1960's,  net  farm  Incom  >  was  the  primary 
source  of  funds  for  farme:  5  and  it  was  not 
until  the  I970's  that  the  i  ercent  of  annual 
capital  flow  realized  throi;  [h  debt  exceeded 
40  percent. 

Looking  to  the  future,  v  s  can  see  no  let- 
up In  the  proportion  of  c  pital  flow  which 
will  be  debt  financed  and  here  i.;  a  distinct 
possibility  that  the  percei  t  could  go  even 
higher,  while  the  part  final  ced  from  net  In- 
come win  be  less.  Even  a:  suming  a  slower 
rate  of  inflation  in  future  years  and  a  less 
rapid  increase  in  land  prices  the  annual  capi- 
tal flow  projections  remain  about  .?20  billion 
per  year. 

There  appears  to  be  a  g  ner.tl  agreement 
that  Inflation  Is  best  halted  i  irouph  increased 
productivity.  If  the  million  farmers  who  use 
credit  and  who  produce  r  ?ar!y  all  of  our 
food  are  to  achieve  require  1  additional  effi- 
ciencies,  it  is  essential,  ther  ,  that  thev  have 
access  to  adequate  amounts  of  credit  and  at 
the  r.pproprlate  time  in  ( licir  production 
cycle. 

Generally  speaking,  adeqi  ate  amounts  of 
credit  have  been  available  (  d  agriculture  in 
recent  years,  although  ther  ha\e  been  ad- 
justments in  the  percentage  s  of  credit  sup- 
plied by  the  various  credit  Institutions.  In 
1973.  for  example,  commercii  1  bank-s  and  the 

institutions  of  the  Farm  Cn  ilt  System the 

Federal  Land  Banks  and  Pi  jduction  Credit 
Associations— provided  abou  equal  amounts 
of  the  annual  capital  flow  for  both  re.".l  estate 
and  non-real  estate  purpos  's,  33  per  cent 
for  commercial  banks  and  i4  per  cent  for 
Farm  Credit  lenders.  Life  ns\irance  com- 
pan'.cr,  provided  about  4  ]  er  cent.  Indi- 
viduals and  miscellaneous  lenders  pro- 
vided 23  per  cent  of  the  real  estat*  credit. 

The  principal  changes  in  tl  e  contributions 
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Credit  Banks  and  declines  b 


companies  on  real  estate  lor  is  and  decline 


by  merchants  and  dealers  in 
credit 
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One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  gain 
IB  directly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  credit 
has  been  available  to  permit  farmers  to  make 
use  of  the  new  advances  In  technology.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  some  concern 
expressed  over  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  pro- 
ductivity In  agriculture,  while  still  advanc- 
ing, has  slowed.  And  this  is  true.  The  curve 
has  flattened  out  some. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
occurrence.  First,  we  sliould  recognize  that 
some  of  the  easy  and  fast  advar;ces  have 
already  taken  place.  Examples  are  the  exodus 
of  a  lar^e  labor  force,  the  near  total  adoption 
of  the  use  of  fertilizer  and  Improved  cultural 
practices. 

It  appears  to  me  that  future  gains  in  pro- 
ductivity in  agriculture  will  be  both  slower 
and  more  difficult  to  achieve.  Rea.sons  Include 
the  fact  that  the  best  of  our  tillable  land 
Is  already  In  production,  the  labor  force  ad- 
justments have  been  made,  new  high-yield- 
ing varieties  of  grains  are  not  on  the  Imme- 
diate horizon  and  available  plant  xiutrients 
are  costly  and  In  short  supply. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  progre.ss  won't  be 
made.  Of  course  It  will.  Tlie  American  entre- 
preneurial system  of  agriculture,  backed  up 
by  a  solid  network  of  government  and  pri- 
vate research  facilities,  will  continue  to  make 
substantial  progress.  There  are  still  avenues 
open  In  which  to  generate  efficiencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  think  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  an  industrial  nation. 
And  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
manufacturing  and  technological  sectors  of 
our  economy.  But  agriculture  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be.  a  vital  and  Influential  force 
in  the  Nation's  economy. 

Agriculture.  In  Its  truest  sense.  Is  a  growth 
Industry.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  national  pol- 
icy, American  farmers  are  being  called  upon 
to  produce  even  more— to  feed  this  country 
and  other  countries  of  the  world. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducers are  equal  to  the  task.  America's  agri- 
cultural productivity  is  unparalleled  on  this 
earth.  But  If  our  farmers  are  to  do  the  Job. 
they  need  the  tools.  They  need  not  only  the 
farm  machinery,  seed,  feed,  and  fertilizers, 
but  thev  need  the  capital.  A  good  deal  of 
that  capital,  as  v.o  have  Indicated,  is  in  the 
form  of  credit. 

Capital  Is  the  lifcblood  of  American  agri- 
culture. If  Its  flow  Is  cut  off  or  even  curtailed, 
there  is  no  way  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  can  be  restored  to  full  health.  Ade- 
quate credit  for  agriculture  at  the  lowest 
possible  rates  must  be  given  top  priority  to 
assure  the  kUid  of  productivity  that  will  ben- 
efit this  Nation  and  its  neighbors  around  the 
world. 

If  all  lenders  do  their  job  in  muking  pro- 
ductive agricultural  loans,  capital  allocation 
or  credit  rationing  will  be  unnecessary.  So 
long  as  the  Farm  Credit  SNstem  has  com- 
petitive access  to  the  Nation's  money  and 
capital  markets,  farmers  will  have  a  depend- 
able source  of  credit  at  competitive  rates. 
The  Farm  Credit  System  cannot  and  should 
not  bo  expected  to  carry  the  full  load  of 
financing  agriculture.  Other  lenders  must 
maintain  their  commitments  to  agriculture, 
for  it  is  only  through  a  united  effort  that 
needs  can  be  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  you  and  express  my 
views  un  the  financing  of  modern  agriculture" 
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THE  PARDON  OP  FORMER 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  several 
da.vs  ago.  a  thoughtful  column  ai)pcared 
in  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Entitled  "Meas- 
uring the  Limits  of  a  Pardon's  Force," 
thl.s  article  explores  the  historical  debate 
over  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  pardon 
power  in  an  evaluation  of  the  recent 


pardon  of  former  President  Nixon.  I  be- 
lieve that  Austin  C.  Wehrwein.  who  au- 
thored this  column,  raised  a  number  of 
Important  questions  In  connection  with 
the  pardon  power,  questions  which  de- 
serve careful  consideration  in  light  of 
recent  events. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Wehr- 
wein's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
along  with  an  excerpt  from  a  speech 
which  I  delivered  at  American  Univer- 
sity that  appeared  with  it  in  the  Star. 

There  being  no  oWection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Sept.  13.  1974] 

MnASU.HIKC   THE  LIMITS   OF     A  PaRDON'S  FORCE 

(By  Austin  C.  Wehrwein) 

Richard  Nixon  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  British  kings  against  whose  system  the 
coloui.«ts  revolted  In  1776  that  Is  as  heavy  as 
his  debt  to  President  Ford. 

It  was  their  kingly  power  to  "wash  away 
the  legal  stain"  with  a  pardon  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  1887  wrote  Into  our  Con- 
stitution, which  merely  says  a  president 
"shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  except  In  cases  of  impeachment." 

■Hie  imported  doctrine  was  tliat  he  who 
held  a  royal  pardon  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  as  innocent  as  if  he  had  never  committsd 
the  offense. 

.So  when  the  founding  fathers  were  fash- 
ioning the  Constitution,  Alexander  Hamilton 
drew  on  the  royal  rule.  Speaking  speclflcally 
ol  the  power  to  pardon  treason,  but  giving 
his  words  that  broad  application,  he  said: 

"Humanity  and  good  policy  conspire  to 
dictate  the  benign  prerogative  of  pardoning 
should  be  as  little  (as  possible  fettered  or 
embarrassed."  The  result  Is  that  to  change 
It  a  constitutional  amendment  Is  necessary. 
A  century  later  In  a  case  caUed  Ex  Parte 
Garland,  Justice  Field  without  attribution 
cited  Hamilton's  key  words  about  the  chief 
executive's  absolute  pardon  power,  and  was 
OxT  and  running. 

"A  pardon  re.iChes  both  the  punisliment 
prescribed  for  the  offense  and  the  guilt  of 
the  offender."  Field  said  lu  the  6-to-3  opin- 
ion. 

"And  when  the  pardon  is  full.  It  releases 
the  punishment  and  blots  out  the  existence 
ot  the  guilt,  so  that  In  the  eyes  of  the  law 
the  offender  is  as  Innocent  as  iX  he  had  never 
committed  the  offense." 

"If ,  '  the  justice  continued,  "granted  be- 
fore conviction,  it  prevents  any  of  the  penal- 
ties and  disabilities,  consequent  upon  con- 
viction, from  attaching:  If  granted  after 
conviction.  It  removes  the  penalties  and  dis- 
abilities, and  restores  to  him  all  his  civil 
riglu.'r:  It  makes  hlni,  as  it  were,  a  new  man. 
and  gives  him  a  new  credit  and  capacity." 
There  is  one  catch.  Field  warned;  "There 
Is  only  tills  limitation.  ...  It  does  not  re- 
store offices  forfeited,  or  property  or  interests 
vcoted  in  others  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
viction and  judgment." 

In  other  words,  as  the  other  Watergate  de- 
fendants well  know,  Nixon's  pardon  and  his 
"new  man"  status  don't  restore  or  rescue 
them. 

In  diisenl.  Justice  Miller  stated  the  nature 
of  the  power  a  bit  less  grandiloquently.  The 
pardon  power,  he  said,  "relieves  the  party 
from  all  penalties,  or  in  other  words,  from 
all  the  punishment  which  the  law  mnicied 
for  his  offense. 

"But  it  relieves  him  from  nothing  more." 

Nixon  might  well  ruefully  agree  were  he 

inclined  to  cast  a  pragmatic  eye  on  his  fate 

Insofar  as  public  reaction  to  any  washing 

away  of  a  stain  is  concerned. 

Either  way    it  is  Ironic  for  Nixon  perhaps 
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that  one  ramification  of  the  Garland  rule  is 
that  courts  hold  that  a  pardon  restores  a  per- 
son's competency  as  a  witness.  And  In  an  old 
Ohio  case,  the  state  supreme  court  held  that 
even  though  a  full  pardon  is  obtained  by 
fraud  It  restores  civil  rights  and  privileges. 

Who  was  the  Garland  whose  pardon  by  the 
first  President  Johnson  loosened  Fields  flood 
of  royal  rhetoric?  A.  H.  Garland  of  Little 
Rock,  an  eminent  attorney  who  practiced 
before  the  Supreme  Court  prior  to  the  Civil 
War.  was  a  representative  and  then  a  sena- 
tor in  the  Confederate  Congress. 

Johnson  in  1865  granted  him  a  postwar 
"full  pardon  and  amne.-ty"  for  any  T-^rt  he 
had  pla3-ed  in  the  rebellion  but  conditioned 
It  on  a  loya.lty  oath  required  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  as  the  law  said  he  mu.st.  The  gist 
of  the  long  oath  was  that  the  jierscn  taking 
it  swore  he  had  never  supported  the  Con- 
federacy In  any  way.  For  Gar!r.nd  that  wa.s  a 
true  Catch  22  trap. 

Garland  sought  to  get  out  of  It  by  con- 
tending the  loyalty  oath  was  unconstitu- 
tional, or  If  it  was  constitutional  the  par- 
don released  him  from  taking  It.  Field  for 
the  Supreme  Court  majority  agreed.  He 
held  the  exclusion  that  would  have  pre- 
vented Garland  from  practicing  law  in 
and  federal  court  was  a  bill  "of  pains  and 
penalties,"  an  unconstitutional  bill  of  at- 
tainder and  an  unacceptable  ex  post  facto 
law  that  deprived  Garland  of  a  property 
right  (the  right  to  practice  law)  without 
due  process.  Congress,  Field  said,  could 
prescribe  qualifications  for  avocations, 
but  not  in  the  guise  of  ptniishmcnt.  Then 
Field  swung  into  his  expansive  exposition 
of  the  pardon  prerogative. 

In  his  dissent.  Justice  Miller  said  prac- 
ticing law  v,as  a  privilege,  not  an  abso- 
lute right,  concerning  which  Congress 
could  prescribe  terms  for  admission, 
rejection  or  expulsion  of  attorneys.  Because 
the  oath  as  a  condition  for  practicing  law 
was  not  a  punishment,  the  power  of  the 
precident  to  pardon  has  no  e^ect  on  releas- 
ing him  from  the  oath. 

A  lav.'ver,  he  said,  "may  be  scvecl  by  the 
executive  pardon  from  the  penitentiary  or 
the  gallows,  bxit  is  not  thereby  restored  to 
the  qualifications  which  are  essential  to  ad- 
mission to  the  bar." 

Ni:ion.  of  course,  has  apparently  avoid- 
ed any  question  about  his  disbarment  by 
relinquishing  his  license  to  practice  in  New 
York  and  California. 

But  there  remains  a  question  about  the 
meaning  of  the  pardon  as  a  tacit  accusation. 
How  can  he  be  pardoned  If  he  had  never 
committed  "offenses,"  as  the  constitutional 
formula  puts  it? 

Or  in  Fields  expatiaticn.  note  that  he 
spoke  of  the  pardon's  reaching  "every  of- 
fense known  to  law"  and  said  it  can  be 
exercised  at  any  time  after  the  offense's 
"commission  " 

Plainly,  to  get  a  pardon,  it  would  seem 
one  must  first  commit  a  ict  that  makes 
a  pardon  necess.try. 
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P.TiDON  Power  Shovld  Be  .       'iFn 

(By  Sen.  Walter  Mc:;dale,  in  a  t,,  jcth  at 
AineriCTn  University) 

I  .•■'ject  t'ne  notion  that  it  wo\i!d  have  been 
ImtKjssible  for  Richard  Nixon  to  get  a  fair 
trir.!.  That  suggestion  is  an  affront  to  the 
American  jury  system,  to  the  American  sys- 
te.m  of  justice  and  to  the  American  people. 

If  we  cannot  expect  equal  justice  in  this 
case  through  the  judicial  system  because  of 
Mr.  Ford's  imfcrtunate  act,  1  believe  we  mtist 
seriously  consider  whether  the  true  national 
interest  might  not  be  best  .served  by  a  con- 
tinv.ation  of  the  impeacliement  process. 

I  believe  we  should  con.^lder  whet'.ier  a 
House  vote  on  Impeaclimcnt  followed  by  a 
Senate  trial  might  not  provide  another  much- 
needed  means  for  fully  ventilating  the  Wr.ter- 


gate  facts  and  Richard  Nixon's  role.  At  the 
very  least,  we  can  then  prevent  Richard  Nixon 
from  again  holding  office  In  this  natloru 

One  final  measure  must  be  given  serious 
consideration  In  the  wake  of  President  Ford's 
action. 

Although  the  pardon  power  has  its  rightful 
place  in  our  constitutional  system,  it  is  one 
of  the  few  powers  that  is  unchecked.  It  Is  not 
subject  to  the  normal  process  of  checks  and 
balances,  found  repeatedly  throughout  our 
Constitution. 

In  order  to  prevent  abuse  of  that  power, 
or  use  of  that  power  in  a  questionable  man- 
ner, I  would  propose  a  check  on  the  pardon 
power.  Specifically,  I  believe  that  we  should 
consider  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  allow  an  exercise  of  the  presidential 
pardon  power  to  be  overriden  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Sunday's  events  represent  a  sad  chapter 
in  American  history.  We  saw  the  ultimate 
cover-up  and  the  ultimate  injustice. 

As  we  all  consider  now  where  we  go  from 
here,  how  we  are  to  put  Watergate  behind 
us  in  an  honorable  way.  and  how  we  are  to 
prevent  the  results  that  may  well  follow  from 
Sunday's  events  from  ever  happening  again. 
I  believe  we  will  do  well  to  remem'oer  the 
words  of  former  Watergate  prosecutor  Archi- 
'5ald  Cox.  Although  spoken  In  another  con- 
text, they  seem  particularly  relevant  today: 

"Rep-ardless  of  the  outcome,  the  value  of 
tlie  proceeding  will  depend  on  whether  the 
process  is  so  conducted  that  the  country  per- 
cei'-es  it  as  a  fair  and  legitimate  measure  for 
resiori'ig  the  Integrity  to  government." 


ZOO  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cciilly  there  have  been  some  serious  con- 
flicts between  curators  of  zoos  and  oflR- 
cials  of  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
.spection  Service,  APHIS,  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Ag^riculture.  Managers  of 
zoos  natui'ally  feel  that  their  aiiimal  ex- 
hibitions provide  an  increasingly  valu- 
tible  educational  and  entertainment  pur- 
pose in  our  rapidly  urbanizing  society. 
They  also  maintain  that  properly  man- 
aged zoological  environments  offer  the 
best  hope  of  preserving  many  endan- 
gered animal  rpecies. 

On  the  other  hand.  USDA  animal 
health  inspection  oflBcials  are  naturally 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  in- 
troducing into  this  coimtry  dangerous 
diseases  or  pests,  which  are  sometimes 
found  on  imported  wild  animals  and 
tircls.  They  rightly  have  an  obligation  to 
pi'otect  our  domestic  pets  and  livestock 
from  possible  contamination  by  any  im- 
ported disease  organisms. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  was  glad  to  be  of 
a=;sistance  in  arranging  a  public  meet- 
ing, at  which  representatives  of  APHIS 
and  the  Columbia  Zoological  Park  dis- 
cU';s€d  problems  and  mutual  concerns. 
A  number  or  recommendations  for 
changes  in  APHIS  regulations  were  pre- 
sented at  this  meeting,  and  I  unrier- 
.stand  that  further  conferences  between 
zoo  management  representatives  and 
USDA  ofilcials  have  been  planned.  I  also 
understand  tliat  several  bills  relating 
to  these  matters  have  been  introduced 
ill  this  session  of  Congress,  and  I  cer- 
tainly houo  thr>t  they  will  receive  thor- 
ough study  and  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  John  M.  Mchrtens.  director  of  the 
Columbia  Zcclcgical  Park  in  Columbia. 
B.C.  rerently  sent  me  several  copies  of 
a  to:'inientary  by  John  M.  Chaml>erlain. 


which  pertains  to  the  advisability  of 
Federal  management  of  zoos.  Mr.  Mehr- 
tens  has  requested  that  this  thought- 
provoking  column  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  remarks  deserve  wider 
attention,  therefore  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune] 

BtTREAircn.iTic  Cage  for  Zoos? 

(By  John  Cham'oerlain) 

There  is  a  move  on  in  Congress  to  fed- 
eralize the  zoos.  Now,  really! 

The  Idea,  of  course,  is  well  meant.  But  if 
the  wuld  animals  of  North  America  could  be 
interviewed  on  the  subject  of  the  federal 
government  as  nursemaid,  one  wovild  surely 
be  deafened  by  a  hideous  concatenation  of 
yelps,  screeches,  yowls,  and  barkings,  all 
sounding  their  objections. 

The  noble  Department  of  the  Interior,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  keeper  of  wUdlife  o-i 
public  lands.  But  lact  so  long  ago  It  v.as 
planning  something  called  "1080"  in  explo- 
sive cartridges.  Topped  off  with  bait,  or  an 
appealing  scent,  the  cartridges  would  be 
nibbled  at  by  a  coyote.  The  explosive  would 
drive  the  "1080"  down  the  coyote's  tiiro.it 
and  he  would  die  in  agony. 

Livestock  owners  can  niake  a  good  case 
that  the  coyotes  are  vermin,  bvit  the  trouble 
with  "1080"  Is  that  it  also  appealed  to  kit 
foxes,  bobcats,  pumas,  and  even  domesti- 
cated dogs.  Hoping  to  find  a  less  Indis- 
criminate" killer.  Interior  has  substituted 
sodium  cyanide  for  "1080."  But  the  kit  foxes 
f.iid  pumas  are,  according  to  disinterested 
reports,  still  dying  along  with  the  coyotes 

The  Golden  Eagle  supposedly  counts  on 
cur  WashinsLon  nursemaids  for  survi\al. 
But  if  a  rancher  shoots  a  Golden  Eagle  over 
his  own  acres  from  an  airplane  on  the 
theory  that  his  cal"es  are  endangered,  :-.cth- 
Ing  is  done  about  it. 

The  reason  for  protecting  sheep  and  cat- 
tle from  wild  predators  is  economic  and  is 
not  to  be  condemned  out  of  hand  In  a  world 
that  Is  short  of  protein.  But  what  the  his- 
tory of  federal  coyote  control  proves  Is  that 
Washington  Is  always  subject  to  pressure 
groups.  0:ily  a  dictatorship  could  change 
that,  and  v.iio  wants  a  dictatorship?  If  tlie 
zoos  of  the  nation  were  to  be  federalized. 
the  hun-.tne  societies  would  surely  dominate 
the  pressure  on  whatever  zoo  bureaucracy 
happened  to  be  set  up  by  the  Wiiite  Hou^e. 

Well,  what  would  be  wrong  about  that? 
Let  John  Mehriens,  who  runs  the  very  suc- 
cessful Columbia  Zoological  Gardens  ni 
CoU'.mbia,  S.C,  tell  you  w^hat  is  wrong. 

The  average  save-the-animals  American, 
he  says.  Is  a  biological  illiterate,  and  his  reac- 
tion is  always  emotional.  This  Illiterate  de- 
plores it  when  a  cheetah  is  taken  from  its 
native  habltate  in  Souih  Africa,  or  when 
r.ii  IiAlian  tiger  is  wrenched  from  his  home 
in  the  Indian  jungle.  But  the  truth  is  that, 
in  t'".e  :iot  so  distant  future,  t'ne  cheetahs 
and  Indian  tigers  m.ay  veiy  well  owe  their 
existence  to  protected  zoo  breeding  banks. 

"Habitat  destrtiction,"  says  Mchrtens.  "Is 
remorseless  everywhere,  and  in  Sotith  Africa 
the  cheetah  Is  regard  as  vermin  to  be  ex- 
terminated." 

Tlie  Mchrtens'  statistics  are  ominous.  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  40.000  tigers  In 
India;  today  the  number  has  dwindled  to 
1.600.  There  are  more  registered  Siberian 
tigers  in  zoos  than  in  the  who.e  of  Siberia. 
The  last  wild  Bnllnese  tiger  was  recently 
shot  by  a  poacher.  So  the  Balinese  tiger  is 
extinct  simply  because  nobody  had  taken 
a  pair  out  of  their  native  habitat  for  a  West- 
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em  zoo.  Oil?  of  three  o  angutaiis  aie  now 
born  in  captivity,  as  are  two  of  every  four 
gorillas.    As   for   the   Afri 
JieiT-e  he  will  be  lucky  to 
park. 

Mehrtens"  point  Is  thai    _.. 

as  well  as  iu*ful.  provid.  J.  of  course,  the\ 
are  well  run.  In  a  period  of  inP.ation,  Con- 
gress, though  it  wouki  & 
to  the  emotional  prestni 
societies,  would  hardly  be 


Ocfohcr  o\  19: j^ 


money  to  malt?  the  ;coos    jeitt- 


up    their    breeding    ban*!    of 
.species. 

RoTlier  than  h.i-e  a   i  f-oruiu;  and  poorl.\ 
funded  Washington  bureau  cracy  riuniing  our 


peop:e    who   visit 
I  lie  ust'al  sloppj 


7O0S    for    the    I03    million 

them  in  a  year,  and  doln     ..„   ........  w.,,^.^, 

federal  job  of  it.  Mehrtet  '.  would  ha\e  the 
American  Association  of  Zoological  Park.^ 
and   Aquarium.s   take  tiiqre.sponsibility  for 


an    lion,    PO   years 
e  Ih  '..^g  in  a  game 

?oos  are  merciful 


el.v  be  responsive 
s  of  the  luimaiie 
willUi^'   to  nrovlde 


cr  to  build 
ndantjerca 


the  animal  show  much 
the  lawyers  provide  prcfoi 
for  their  own  ranks. 

Wa^^hlngtou  has  run  the  LJ.S.  currency  Uito 
the  ground,  devastating  tn  u.sauds  of  human 
beings.  Why.  then,  shonlc 
keep  the  animals  happy 


the  doctors  and 
ional  conipeleiicfc 


it   ije  tuistifd  to 


GENOCIDE  AND     :XI81  ING 
TREATII  S 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  M:  ,  President,  in 
1D49  the  United  Nation  pas.sed  one  01 
the  world's  mot>t  histori,  and  .significant 
piece.>^  01  international  legislation,  the 
Genocide  Convention  Ac  :oid.  "Dn.s  was  a 
direct  reaction  to  the  ^K  Jild  War  II  e.v- 
termination  of  miilio;^:^^  (  f  Jev  i."^;'-.  people, 
an  appalling  attempt  to  jradicati.-  a  peo- 
ple from  the  race  of  the   Jartli. 

To  date,  78  nations  .ave  joined  to- 
gether in  ratification  oi  tiiis  important 
document.  But  this  can  ry  hns  tailed  to 
ratify  the  treaty. 

Opponents  of  the  tieiity 
argued  that  genocide  is  i 
tic  matter  and  therefore 
to  the  treat,,  making  p|\ver.  The  .'■ub- 
scribes  to  this  .',cuik)1  oi  thought,  how- 
ever, seem  to  overlook  >xisting  proce- 
dures in  treaties  concerling  migratory 
birds,  the  hunting  of  seali  and  tlie  trafflc 
in  narcotics.  They  do  |ot  think  mass 
murder  is  worthy  of  the  :  an-.e  treatment. 

Congress,  as  the  atroni  hold  of  Ameri- 
can ideals  of  freedom  ar  1  justice,  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  ratif  •  tlie  Genucide 
Convention  Accords  of  I  i-i9. 


have  often 
rgely  a  domes- 
lot  appropriate 


OSPIIALS 

resident,  all  of 
he  rising  co.^ 


OUR    $125-A-DAY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr. 

us  are  concerned  about    „ 

in  today's  economy.  Certlinly  one°of  the 
most  startling  rise.-  is  in  :he  health  care 
industry.  Over  the  past  1|  years,  hospital 
costs  alone  hr.ve  risen  tii  ahuming  500 
percent.  I 

We  must  consider,  of  c  iir.se.  that  hos- 
pital expenses  have  risei 
cialiy  in  the  area  of  labo 
recent  article  by  Mr.  Jo 
out.  the  proportion  of  th( 
fleeted  in  tlie  patien's  bi 
constant. 

Mr,  President.  4  years  i  10  I  introduced 
tlie  National  Healthcar* 
t^dlled    for    an    across-tl  ?-board 

aimed  at  increasing  the    ILciency,  ,. 

ily.  and  equity  of  our  h<  ilth  system.  It 
aid  so  by  focusing  on  n  Basures  to  in- 
crease the  supply  and  listrlbution  of 
heii!'!\  mat;power,  contin  e  and  t.vpand 


as  v.ell,  e.spe- 
costs.  Biit  as  a 
n  Kelly  points 
labor  costs  re- 

las  lemained 


This  bill 
effort 
qual- 


the  health  planning  process,  Increase  the 
number  of  ambulatory  care  centers,  es- 
tablish equitable  charge  structures,  and 
l^romote  pro.spective  .'letting  of  reimburse- 
ment rates. 

I  have  been  pleaded  that  separate  bills 
dealing  with  the  distribution  and  train- 
ing of  manpower,  and  increasing  funds 
for  ambulatory  care  ccritcrs,  ha\e  been 
p.cted  upnn  by  this  body.  The  health 
planning;  bill  should  .soon  be  reported  by 
committee,  and  will  then  be  before  us 
for  action.  I  have  long  felt.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  passage  of  all  these  measures 
is  mandatory  if  we  are  to  come  to  giips 
with  the  i-ublems  in  our  current  health 
s.vstem. 

In  the  article  by  Mr.  Kelly,  from  the 
September  29.  1974,  is.si-.e  of  Family 
Weekly,  we  liave  further  e\idence  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation.  As  we  are 
soon  to  take  up  the  health  planning  bill, 
this  article  is  indeed  timely,  pnd  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  bping  no  objeclin:..  the  article 
\va:;  ordered  to  be  piintcd  in  tho  Record. 
as  follow:; 
Oir.  i!il25-.A-r<Av  Hospitals:  W>jEfiE  Docs  .\i: 

TlI.^T   MONE'/    Gu.i 

(By  John  Kell>) 
Almo>i  everything  Is  more  Pvpen.si'.e  than 
11  WPS  t>  decade  850.  But  no  ifm  In  the 
erononr>-  cni\  match  the  precipirous  500 
pcrce:u  rise  In  hospital  cost.-.  In  terms  of 
vmir  paycheck,  tiiis  means  that  while  vcn 
now  woik  one-and-a-third  linit-s  lonjrer  ilian 
you  did  In  1964  to  purcha.se  a  loaf  of  brerd 
and  thrte  Times  longer  to  ony  a  :-uioin  steak. 
you  work  five  times  as  lonu  io  ry^^  tor  a  di»v 
Ll' hospUi'.lizatlon. 
Wliy? 

Af-cordiDg  t.)  Ale.\;ii,der  McMahon.  pre.-i- 
ciont  of  the  American  Ho.splraI  Assncl.^tlr.n. 
hospitals  have  been  csuj^hi  In  the  same  In- 
flationary hind  as-  the  rest  of  the  conntrv  - 
•but  in  our  case,  the  si,  nation  has  been 
\\orse.  Our  uorkers'  wages  have  rif?n  nearly 
70  ptTcent  in  the  last  six  yerrs  alone.  Tliat  i» 
much  la:-tr  tlian  the  pay  increases  given 
enipioyees  in  other  industries.  Moreover,"  he 
adds  "people  now  expect  much  more  from 
lK..>,pu:iis  bofn  in  the  w:iy  of  trcaiment  niul 
personalised   care." 

All  of  which  Is  true.  But  McMahon's  an- 
swer tell.s  only  part  of  the  story.  While  heV 
riKht  that  hospital  workeis'  wage  increase-- 
have  outpaced  those  of  the  employees  in 
other  Industries,  in  terms  of  the  percentage 
of  1110  patien-'d  bill,  labor  costs  are  Just  the 
.=anie.  According  to  Harvard  economist  Mi.r- 
tiii  S.  Feldsteln.  an  expert  on  hospital  financ- 
ing, labor  costs  in  1955  accounted  for  60 
p<T(ent  of  a  patlenfs  bill,  and  in  1971,  the\ 
at-ounted  for  exactly  the  same  proportion 
00  percent. 

Jl  is  also  true  that  patients  expect  more 
.^rom  hospitals.  But  Louis  A.  Orslnl.  vice 
piesifJent  of  the  Health  Insuran?e  Associa- 
tion of  America  (HIAA),  says  that  the  ef- 
fects of  thLs  demand  ha\e  been  distorted  bv 
hospital  administrators'  -edlfioe  complex.  ' 
•Wlien  federal-loan  funds  became  avail- 
able for  hospital  couitruction.  a  lot  of  in- 
jiitutlons  beyan  i.ddmg  new  facilities 
whctl:<-r  thpy  needed  them  or  not."  say.s 
Or.slnl.  •Cardiac  monitoring;  units  or  a  hand- 
some new  pediatric  ward  mav  add  to  a  hos- 
pllals  pirstiye.  but  If  theyarent  utllliied. 
the  cost  will  be  pa.ssed  on  to  the  Institu- 
tion s  other  patients." 

Oovernme-.u  figures  .show  that  inanv  of 
iliese  new  facilities  aren  t  eveii  being  par- 
tiallv  used  A  study  l)y  the  U.S.  Comptioller 
Geiiernrs  o'lice  savb  that  li>  1971  only  about 
40  percent  of  the  country's  pediatric  beds 
•.«ie  (jf.'ipi.-d     3C.rn;i   u\:\  n^  a  tnt;tl  of  89,- 


420,  Considcrlne  that  each  of  these  urii., 
cost  an  average  of  .T.15,000  to  build,  that 
means  liundreds  of  milllor.s  of  dollars 
worth  of  new  facilities  went  tmused.  And 
with  oiu-  declining  population  growth,  thev 
will  probably  reni:iin  empty  lor  some  time 
10  come. 

The  figures  on  card !.t.-}- care  ui:;is  and 
emergenov  rooms  mr^ke  equally  riepreosh' 
reading.  In  1972,  only  about  thive  peivfin 
of  the  416  hospitals  equipped  to  perform 
opeu-heart  surgery  used  their  racilltles  more 
than  four  times  a  week.  And  of  the  6,2oo 
hospitals,  with  emergency  ioom;^,  3.7  44  or  well 
over  half,  cared  for  less  than  13  percent  of 
all    emergency    c.^tes    reported. 

Oklahoma  City  illustrates  l.oiv  out-of-hand 
the  overbuilding  mania  can  get.  With  a  pro- 
jected population  of  700,000  in  1976,  the 
commaniiy  theoretically  needs  2  696  hospital 
beds.  But  by  the  end  of  n<-\t  vear  it  will  ha-e 
4  642  -a  sirplus  of  1  940.  Each  of  these  er<tia 
bed  costs  about  $50,000  ,.0  build  .'nd  another 
.siJO.Ooo  to  maintain  each  year.  And  since  the 
surp'us  is  expected  to  remain  at  about  the 
l.OOO-bed  level  for  ihe  next  30  years,  the 
unneeded  units  could  end  up  costing  Okla- 
homa City  residents  $650  m.llion. 

But  overbuildin;,  is  not  the  only  problem. 
Another  mijor  villain  is  what's  known  as  the 
•cost-plus"  method  of  paymenr.  Nearly  90 
percent  of  the  more  than  ,s.35  billion  collected 
by  lospltals  la.-^t  year  was  paid  for  by  Medi- 
caid. Rledirare.  Blue  Cross  and  commercial 
Insurance  companie.s. 

Under  the  usual  arrangoinent.  Blue  Ciot.^  cr 
a  private  carrier  ut^rets  to  i-av  the  ho.spital 
for  ihe  exoenses  it  l';cu>s  ca-.hit,  for  Insured 
pa'ieuts.  as  well  ps  an  txira  bonus  payment. 
In  efTect.  the  institution  is  guaranteed  a 
profit  no  matter  hov,  ineau-iently  it  operates 
Ho;.pital  admintstratoio  claim  that  the  tlilrd- 
parlv  plan..,  monitor  their  costs  closely.  But 
cruirs  don't  agrco.  Even  Walter  J,  McNerny, 
president  of  tlie  national  Bliy,-  Crjss  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  concedes  "tliat  the  system  Is 
relatively  uiichf rjkf'd." 

laice  a  .Minple  matter  li!;e  hospital  wages 
As  a  rule,  adininiotrator.s  end  itafi"  phv-slcians 
can  pay  them-elves  prctiv  much  what  thev 
choo.,e  without  fear  of  ben:;.:  broufht  to  tas'i: 
by  the  third-party  pl.iiin  "iooting  the  bill 
Thus,  it's  not  at  all  t-niisual  for  the  chiei 
pathologist  in  a  ho.spiiHl  laboratorv  to  earn 
$100,000  a  >ear  or  more. 

Par  more  serious  and  expensive,  however. 
Bie  the  duplication.-,  and  hiefficieiicies 
spa'Aiied  by  the  covt-plii.s  .sy.steni.  "There  are 
so  mauv  ai'ias  of  potential  lavingo  in  an  av- 
erage hospital,  it  would  make  your  head 
spin,"  says  Herbert  S  D-.-nenben..  jformer  In- 
surance Commissioner  01'  Penn-ylvania  and 
a  Icadhig  consumer  advoi:aie.  '  1  know  one 
iuolitutlon.  for  instance,  '.iiat  pavs  $7.50  for 
tape  measures  it  could  buy  for  25  cents. " 
Laundry  service  may  seem  like  a  relatively 
miuor  budgetary  expense.  But  24  Boston  hos- 
piiuls  cut  tlieir  annual  cleaning  bills  by  over 
.«!  milMon  Just  hv  pooling  tlielr  lalmdrv 
fiicllitles. 

If  prlvatt-  business  optratcd  so  inefficiciitly. 
customers  would  be  up  in  arms.  Bui.  says 
Harvard's  Feldstetn,  ho.spital  costs  have  been 
so  cushioned  through  medical  insurance  that 
the  average  consumer  really  doesn't  feel  the 
piir.h  lexcept.  of  course,  in  his  .^teadilv  r;-- 
ing  insuranie  rremtums). 

Aiuicher  wav  we  could  all  .save  money  is  if 
ho.spitals  would  perform  more  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures and  minor  surgery  in  out-patient  fa- 
cilliies.  But  insurance  companies  often  won't 
cover  out-patient  treatment.  This  encoursi'es 
ho -pi  tats  to  admit  patients  who  really  don't 
need  full  hospital  care. 

Tiicie  arc  hospitals  that  are  pointing  the 
w.iy  to  0  brighter  future  For  example,  where- 
as in  mast  hospitalt:  a  private  room  costs  any 
"here  from  $100  a  day  upward,  patients  at 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  pay 
only  ,'}.20  a  day.  The  reason?  Memorials  spe- 
ciii  dally  unit.  Tatients  scheduled  for  minor 
siiit;er;.'  or  diagiiosiie  procedures  theik  nito 
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the  hospital  at  7  a.m.  By  8  a.m,  they've  been 
given  the  necessary  lab  tests  and  presurgl- 
cal  preparations,  and  by  10  a.m,  the  opera- 
tioh  is  over.  Most  are  home  In  time  for  din- 
ner. 

The  800-bed  Albany  Medical  Center  in  Al- 
b&ny,  N.Y.,  is  also  saving  patients  money.  In- 
stead of  closing  its  operating  rooms  and  labs 
at  night  and  on  weekends  the  center  operates 
them  on  a  seven-day  around-the-clock  basis. 
As  a  result,  the  average  hospital  stay  at  the 
institution  has  been  cut  from  11.6  days  to  8.9 
days.  That  adds  up  to  savings  of  over  $300  for 
t-;e  average  Albany  patient. 

Baptist  Memorial  Hospital  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  has  also  been  a  leader  in  creating  cost- 
saving  programs.  In  its  recently  opened  spe- 
cial minimal-care  unit,  blood  pressures  and 
temperatures  are  only  taken  -when  a  physi- 
cian requests  them.  The  patients  administer 
their  own  medications  and  go  to  treatments 
on  their  own.  According  to  the  ho.spital  oHl- 
cials,  the  elimination  of  more  elaborate  forms 
of  care  cuts  ?20  to  $30  off  each  patient's  daily 
bill. 

Can  Hospitals  Cut  Costs? 

here  are  10  ways  suggested  bt 

consumerists 

1.  Keep  operating  rooms  and  laboratory 
facilities  open  nights  and  weekends. 

2.  End  needless  duplication  of  costly  facil- 
ities, such  as  intensive  cardiac-care  units. 
(Many  communities  that  could  easily  get  by 
with  one  ICCU  have  three  or  four.) 

3.  Full  Insurance-company  coverage  of  out- 
patient services. 

4.  More  coverage  for  extended-care  facili- 
ties. (Many  older  patients  are  hospitalized 
simply  because  their  Insurance  doesn't  pay 
for  care  given  In  nvirslng  homes  and  similar 
institutions.) 

5.  Limit  the  number  of  residents  and  In- 
terns a  hospital  may  employ,  (A  large  part 
of  patients'  bills  go  to  pay  their  salaries.) 

6.  Hospitals  should  buy  generic  drugs 
rather  than  their  more  expensive  brand-name 
equivalents. 

7.  Pool  purchases  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. This  would  help  save  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

8.  Each  hospital  should  have  at  least  one 
consumer  representative  on  Its  board. 

9.  Liberalization  of  staff  privileges.  (A  doc- 
tor should  be  permitted  to  practice  In  every 
hospital  In  his  commtmity.) 

10.  End  overbuilding.  The  typical  hospital 
administrator's  "edtflce  complex"  has  re- 
sulted in  the  construction  of  thousands  of 
needless,  costly  hospital  beds. 


WICKENBURG  AND  THE  BUDGET 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  a  Senator  goes  home  to  campaign 
or  to  just  visit  around  among  the  folks  in 
his  State,  he  invariably  is  approached  by 
group  after  group  and  individual  after 
individual  as  to  how  we  can  get  more 
Federal  money.  At  this  stage  in  our  his- 
tory when  more  Federal  money  than  we 
sensibly  should  spend  has  been  spent,  we 
find  a  time  when  we  should  be  hearing 
from  people  that  recognize  too  much 
Federal  funding  is  the  source  of  our 
present  dilemma. 

The  other  day  I  was  in  the  little  town 
of  Wickenburg  in  Arizona.  It  is  very  close 
to  me;  my  grandfather  in  1868  ran  the 
stamp  mill  for  Henry  Wickenburg  when 
he  discovered  goli"  at  the  Vulture  Mine 
and  continue  to  run  it  for  some  time 
after  Hem-y  had  sold  the  mine  and  left. 

He  later  was  a  merchant  in  the  town 
of  Wickenburg.  One  of  my  relatives 
served  on  an  autopsy  board  in  Wicken- 
burg to  determine  who  was  at  fault  in 


the  event  of  a  massacre  by  Indians  that 
killed  a  number  of  people.  The  Hassa- 
yampa  River,  a  famous  river,  runs 
through  the  town  and  they  say  If  you 
drink  looking  upstream  you  will  never 
tell  the  truth,  but  If  you  drink  looking 
downstream,  you  will  always  tell  the 
truth. 

Frankly,  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
the  other  day  drinking  would  have  been 
hard,  for  the  stream  was  dry.  However, 
while  I  was  there,  the  mayor  of  Wicken- 
burg presented  me  with  a  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  me  in  Washington 
explaining  their  feelings  about  Federal 
funds  and  because  it  is  such  a  patriotic, 
loyal,  and  really  needed  type  of  thinking 
in  this  country,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Town  of  Wickenbuhg, 
Wickenhurg,  Ariz.,  September  17,  1974. 
Subject:    Federal   Funds    for   the   Town    of 

Wickenburg  and  the  Federal  Budget. 
Hon.  Barry  Gold  water. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Was}Li7:gton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  We  are  writing 
to  you,  and  identically  to  President  Ford 
and  to  our  Congressmen,  to  express  our  views 
on  the  need  for  and  use  of  federal  funds  In 
our  local  community,  and  on  balancing  the 
federal  budget. 

We  believe  the  federal  budget  must  be  bal- 
anced as  soon  as  possible  so  that  deficit 
spending  •will  not  contribute  further  to  in- 
flation. We  view  this  as  a  priority  matter  in 
that  continued  Inflation  makes  us  less  able 
to  budget  effectively  for  our  community  as 
well  as  ourselves. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  Importance  of 
federal  funds  in  supplying  services  to  our 
community.  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  funds 
have  made  It  possible  for  us  to  buy  capital 
items  and  to  provide  services — an  ambulance 
and  ambulance  service,  for  instance — the 
community  would  not  otherwise  have;  fed- 
eral funds  will  provide  two  flood  control  de- 
vices which  ■will  genuinely  help  protect  local 
life  and  property;  we  hope  for  federal  assist- 
ance with  very  necessary  capital  sewer  and 
water  Improvement  projects;  federal  funds 
have  greatly  helped  local  agencies  provide 
necessary  social  services;  and  we  cotild  cite 
more  examples. 

Essential  as  federal  assistance  Is  in  our 
community,  we  nevertheless  wotUd  support 
postponement  or  a  decrease  of  such  local 
federal  funds  proportional  to  postponements 
or  decreases  In  the  funding  of  other  federal 
programs  in  the  interest  of  the  more  Im- 
portant matter  of  getting  the  federal  budget 
in  balance. 

■yours  truly, 
E.  Curtis  Arnett,  Mayor;  Richard  A.  Hop- 
fer.  Vice  Mayor;  Julia  Brooks,  Coun- 
cllwoman;  Garth  Brown,  Councilman; 
Patricia  A.  Doom,  Council  woman: 
FYed  Pisanelll,  Councilman;  Clifford 
PoUay,  Jr.,  Councilman. 


TENTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    SMALL 
BUSINESS  SCORE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  10  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  created  a  Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives  to  provide 
free  management  counseling  to  small 
businesses.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  on 
its  10th  anniversary,  SCORE  will  receive 
the  coveted  Freedoms  Foundation  Award 
for  its  exemplary  humanitarian  service 
in  "economic  education." 


Each  SCORE  voltmteer  has  spent  a 
lifetime  developing  successful  small  busi- 
nesses. We  jom  In  honoring  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  of  SCORE  for  their  self- 
less service,  and  for  their  invaluable  con- 
tributions toward  strengthening  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

SCORE  is  a  nationwide  program  with 
a  goal  to  serve  every  business  community 
in  the  United  States  by  matching  specific 
volunteer  skills  with  tlieir  corresponding 
small  business  problems.  It  is  a  business- 
man to  bu.sinessman  advisory  relation- 
ship with  services  for  every  business,  not 
just  troubled  ones. 

The  acceptance  of  SCORE  by  the  small 
business  community  has  influenced  its 
rapid  growth  beyond  original  expecta- 
tions. During  the  past  10  years,  SCORE 
has  grown  from  1,000  volunteers  in  100 
chapters  to  5,000  volunteers  in  250  chap- 
ters across  the  country.  They  have  re- 
sponded to  more  than  250,000  requests 
for  assistance  and  have  a  collective  ex- 
pertise that  encompasses  every  realm  of 
American  business  enterprise  •with  an 
average  business  experience  of  30  years. 
Today,  the  program  is  cosponsored  by 
SBA  and  the  volunteer  ACTION  agency. 

Since  1964  the  small  business  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  4.6  million  to 
8.8  million.  Naturally,  the  complexities 
of  managing  a  small  firm  in  today's  com- 
petitive market  have  increased  as  well. 
The  years  have  demonstrated  that  90 
percent  of  all  business  failures  are  at- 
tributable to  poor  management. 

As  it  is  clear  that  plotting  a  proper 
course  of  action  in  implementing  and  im- 
proving business  practices  can  be  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death  for  a  small  firm, 
and  recognizing  that  experience  and 
wisdom  are  vital  national  resources, 
SCORES  objective  has  been  to  make  the 
small  business  owner-operator  a  better 
manager.  Competent  counseling  and  ad- 
vice at  the  right  time  can  save  many  fail- 
ing businesses,  strengthen  those  that  are 
weak,  and  foster  growth  in  well  managed 
firms. 

Mr.  President,  a  strong,  healthy,  grow- 
ing small  business  community  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  social  and  economic 
system.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  v.e  strive  to  maintain  freedom  of 
opportunity  in  every  v.ay  possible,  while 
eliminating  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
achieving  that  end.  Indeed,  the  progress 
of  this  Nation  rests  on  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  individual  initiative  with  crea- 
tive energies  of  the  small  entrepreneur, 
his  Vv-ealth  of  new  ideas,  inventions  and 
processes. 

From  inception.  SCORE'S  purpose  has 
been  to  provide  advisory  know-how  to 
small  bu.sinesses  who  need  and  want  it, 
in  a  form  that  can  be  understood  and 
used  and  convenient  to  the  owner-opera- 
tor at  a  cliarge  that  is  affordable.  During 
the  first  18  months  of  operation,  an  esti- 
mated savings  in  counseling  time  of  ap- 
proximately $1  million  v.as  directly  at- 
tributed to  SCORE.  Tills  has  multiplied 
over  the  years. 

The  SCORE  effort  has  been  an  admi- 
rable and  useful  effort  affording  nev.'  and 
existing  small  businesses  the  best  man- 
agement decisions  possible.  Its  volim- 
teers  are  stalwart  supporters  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  freely  giving  of  their 
time  and  talents.  They  ofTer  highly  com- 
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jsiness.  Tliey  are 
eachers,    working 


petent  experience  tl^t  provides  a  bal 
anced  approach  to 
both    leaders    and 

through  individual  counseling,  team  as- 
signments, w  orkshops  conferences,  prob- 
lem clinics,  courses,  ^id  community  or- 
ganii:ations. 

I  know  my  colleagiics  are  pleased  to 
join   in   congratulatil  g   SCORE 
excellent  record  andUi-sh  it  every 
ceir.s  in  the  years  ahea< 
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on  its 

suc- 


vor  Whife  points 
'  of  our  current 


calls  for  a  two- 
on.servption   and 


-MAYOR  WHITE  URC  ES  AN  ECONOM- 
IC PROGRAM  0P|C0NSERVATJ0N 
AND  EQUITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  itr.  President,  one 
of  Americas  outstandiig  mayors,  Kevin 
H.  White  of  Boston,  suimitted  Important 
testimony  tcl  the  preslmmit  conference 
on  inflation!  I 

In  his  testlinouy.  M 
out  the  unique  natui 
economic  cri.-,is.  and  si  ites  that  the  "old 
time  religion"  is  onlv    [lakina  a  b;'d  si'- 
uation  worse. 

Mayor  White  wiselj 
pronged  program  of 
equity  to  .«:pread  the  bi  rden  of  economic 
decline  as  evenly  as  p  ssible  and  to  re- 
verse the  process  of  c  >cline  as  soon  9s 
pcsslble. 

The  specific  elemenr  in  tlie  cronomic 
program  proijo.sed  by  |  le  m!\\oi-  of  Bos- 
ton are: 

A  community  and  e  onomic  develop- 
ment progi-am  with  p\  jlic  employment: 

Systematic,  long-ter  i  economic  «>lan- 
ning:  and 

Tax  relief  coupled  n 
in?  tax  reform. 

Mr,  President.  I  asH 
sent  that  Mayor  Whit< 
ment  be  printed  in  th| 

There  being  no  ob: 
ment  was  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   of   Kevin    H 

TO  THE  SrATF   AND  LtK  At 
FFRENCE   ON   INFLATION 

We  all   know  the  .srini: 
economy:  doub!e-diplt  inl 


lets 


pater.tial 
self-per- 


th  loophole  dos- 

uniinimcus  con- 
s  excellent  state- 
Record. 

ction.  tile  state- 
e  prir.ted  in  the 
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reqnires    that    wc 
luuierljine  these 

plafeiies  u3?  What 
'ot  t.iceso  cloniaaU 


is   bUghtly 
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lower 
and 


tive  growth,  high  and  ris    ic  uneinplovmcnt 
Bm    to   prescribe    a   cur« 
also  recognize   ilie  diseat 
symptoms. 

What  kind  of  inflation 
brought  us  to  tliis  point? 
Erceso-demand  Inflation     ;  too  much  monty 
chasing  tno  few  goods:  tl  ere  are  indeed  too 
few  goods,  but   who  has    too  much  nK.ney' 

Not  excess  Federal  speifling:  the  real  vol- 
ume   of    Federal    .'.peiidui 
now   than   ii   was   at   tl.ef 
iiut  runaway  wuges. 

Wliat  then? 

Quadrupled    oil    prctb 
up  other  price-: 

Increased  food  price-  ci'ed  br  s'.inrt  sup- 
ply: 

Imports  and  (wo  devalu 

And  the  residual  effeci 
oi  the  Vietnam  War. 

In  addition,  the  fight  sof  ar  hi.s  hien  waged 
with  light  monetary  polio  which  hu.s  driven 
interest  rates  up;  ha.s  dri\#n  investnieiu  and 
employment  down,  and 
new  housing  and  the  re 
hovising  stock  to  a  virtua 

What  does  this  dla^'ncjsi 

That  there  Is  no  Immedli 
next  year  will  be  higher 
year  no  matter  what  we 


liich    tUen    (iv: 


ions  of  the  doUar; 
of  tlip  financlni; 


las    broutht    both 

abiJltatio'i  of  old 

standstill. 

[Imply? 

e  solution;  prices 

an  they  are  this 

and  any  politi- 


cian who  says  it  Isn't  so  Is  either  mistaken 
as  to  the  facts  or  Intentionally  misleading 
his  constituents; 

Tliat  depressing  aggregate  demand  bv  cut- 
ting the  Federal  Budget  will  only  Uicrease 
iiaemployment  without  significantiy  sloving 
the  rate  of  lunation:  and 

Tliat  the  costs  of  Inflation  have  been  dis- 
tributed unequally  and  that  dellbfiate  i.'ov- 
erninental  steps  must  be  taken  to  redre-'- 
Ihese  inequities.  Income  has  been  transferred 
from  the  urban  wage-earner  and  consumer 
to  the  agricultural  aiid  fuel  sector. 

Yet  whiit  does  this  Administiatlon  propa-se 
to  do?  To  return  to  the  old  time  religion 
of  tight  money  and  bi.dget  cuts.  This  pcliry 
assumes  we  have  clas.':ical  demancl-pull  tti- 
ilation  ^^hen  we  don't.  It  will  place  even 
more  burfjen^  on  die  urban  poor  and  urban 
vage-cnr.:er  who  have  air.  ady  been  huii  the 
most. 

What  would  a  budget  cut  do.>  Fir.st 
rccogiili'c  7  :iai  it  won't  do: 
1 1  won't  lower  oil  prices: 
I*  vo'vt  lo'.vcr  foorl  prices;  r>!icl 
It    wen  t   head  of!  or  dampen   n 
••nge-prire    spiral,    which    wUl    be 
petuar.nt;   on,-o   be;;un.   ai.d    its    net    neces- 
sary—Us  neither  the  only  way  nor  the  mo.-; 
etiectlvo  way— to  ea.-.e  presbure.>  on  the  credit 
i.iarkel:     :!.(.•    I  odcrwl    R*aierve    can    c'u    thai 
alone. 

A  bi!,it;rt  cut  of  j.5  to  $10  billion  will  de- 
crease ti.e  rate  of  inH.uiou  b\  less  ti..-»n  one- 
third  of  one  ppr;-cnt.  but  it  w  ill  ii-cicase  un- 
emplnyment  to  6.5',  in  the  next  year.  Those 
who  w  ill  be  thrown  out  of  worlt  are  the  same 
people  who  now  bear  tie  heaviest  burden. 

A  bujget  cut  may  look  uuod  or  sound  nice, 
but  in  reality  it  would  aticinpi  to  hght  ui- 
tlation  by  makine  the  country  poorer,  by 
throwing  people  out  of  work— pucting  them 
on  welfare  -and  by  decreasing  econonno  ac- 
tivity. 

Iii.'tead    cf    fighting    hination    by    making 
the   counrry    poorer— by    impnveri.-hin^'    the 
country,  in    throwing  honest   people  out  of 
work,   by   decreasing  economic   activltv 
.should  be  addre.s.sing  the  Inc  uiiie 
bated  by  t!ie  current  inflation. 

Nowhere  Is  the  impact  of  increased  food 
and  fuel  prices  greater  than  In  the  cities' 
where  the  cosf  of  livinp  Ls  the  highest:  whore 
unempIovr>ient  Is  twice  the  national  rate. 
Ironically,  those  in  the  city— who  suffer  the 
most  -  also  offer  the  preatest  opportunitv  to 
redress  human  equities  and  to  kerp  Our 
economy  moving. 

We  mtist  begin  talking  about  a  program  of 
conscnaiinn  and  equity.  Conservation  means 
more  than  national  parks;  it  also  means  prc- 
..orving  citle-i  and  enriching  our  mo.st  Impor- 
tant nattiral  re^Jotirce.": — our  people.  We  must 
not  let  100  years  of  Investment  In  the  citl<s 
go  dov.n  the  drain  through  ni-glect  and  per- 
ver.so  tax  incentives.  Our  \irbnn  area.^:  r.re  too 
important  a  part  of  the  nation's  productive 
crtpaclty;  the  30  laite.'^t  cities  account  for 
one-thud  of  the  total  output  of  goodi  and 
services  in  the  economy;  oil  metrojwluan 
areas  together  account  for  foui -fifths  cf  llie 
lo»-il  output.  In  a  period  of  tiiortag'  :  we 
should  preserve  the  infrastructure  of  our 
cities-.  They  offer  an  opportunitv  for  in- 
creased productivity  thmrph  better  utili.'a- 
tion  of  the  economic  Infr.istructuii  ai.d  ev- 
|.sting  c.ipital  investment,  tlie  exisilng  hous- 
ing stoci:  and  the  urban  labor  force. 

The  ciher  prcng  of  the  program  ■-  qnll  •  - 
meaiif  disiriijuting  burdens  evciilv.  We  can- 
not allow  the  continued  bludgeoning  cf  the 
v.orking  man  ar.d  wc.inan. 

'llie  tlenieiu.s  of 
lined  heloA'. 


we 
exacer- 


uch  a  p.oyra>-.i  ir.c  out- 


1.  A  comnni-'ity  and  economic  development 
progr.'im  coiv.bined  with  public  emplovment. 
This  would  allow  us  to  put  local  resldento  to 
work  Improving  old  and  building  new  faclli- 
ties  which  would  then  yield  ongoing  Jobs. 
N'l'c  t!;.i;    .ve  •.\',,'.i;d  not  inivc  created  u  group 


of  people  dependent  on  a  PEP  for  tlieir 
Jobs,  but  that  we  would  have  used  public 
funds  as  seed  money,  as  an  Investment  in 
the  long-range  enrichment  of  the  city,  lu 
residents,  and  the  nation.  Public  employ- 
ment would  thus  psy  for  itself  In  real  lernis 

The  Economic  Development  Adminunra- 
tion  program  provides  tiie  outline:  public 
works  gitint.s.  public  works  improvement  pro- 
gram  emplovment.  business  loans  and  loan 
guarantee's.  Substantial  funding  of  thir  pro- 
gram coviUi  provide  funds  to  rebuild  and 
preserve  the  urban  infrastructure. 

Housing  infriistructure  must  r.l.'5o  be  pre- 
served. Community  Development  Block 
Grants  would  provide  funds  for  the  re- 
habili'atl  jii  of  the  cential-clty  housing 
s  1.1  Dpi  y. 

2.  Lohtj-range  planning.  A  long-range  en- 
richment program  requires  long-range  plan- 
ning. Currently  no  one  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  systematlcRlly  look- 
ing ahead  to  emplovment  needs,  expanding 
capacity  needs  and  programs,  or  economic 
growth  iequlrcir.p'i;s.  Rfuch  oi  our  current 
inllntion  is  international  in  source  and 
scope.  Vv'e  reed  to  create  a  mechainsm  to 
foresee  and  evaluate  glob»l  trends  and  to 
anticipate  tncir  impact  on  tilt  Uniied  .Slates. 

3.  Tux  relief  ami  lax  inform  to  mitigate  the 
inequities  exacerbaicd  by  this  inflation;  to 
end  incentives  for  unpioductive  activities: 
to  end  the  favored  position  of  unearned  In- 
come, and  to  establish  a  social  contr.ict  to 
head  off  o;-  dampen  the  e.xpected  wage-price 
.spiral. 

Ta\  reform  and  ta:^  relief  '.vould  transfer 
money  from  tlio.sc  wlio  IjeizeTit  from  loop- 
holes and  can  ntford  to  riay  more  to  those 
who  have  suffered  the  most  in  the  pa^t 
Prime  candidates  for  iannediate  reform  arc: 
th.e  oil  depletion  allowance,  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  and  the  (currenti.v  very  tneffectlvpi 
mininiam  income  tax.  Closing  the  capita! 
gains  loopholes  would  take  longer,  but  the 
Congress  should  start  now;  there  is  r.o  reason 
to  tax  Income  from  stocks  less  than  wages. 

Tax  provisions  which  make  It  more  prof- 
it-.ible  for  a  business  to  leave  an  exist irg 
phim  in  the  city  to  build  a  new  one  in  the 
suburb?,  bhotild  be  clianged.  It  is  time  to 
begin  a  compiehen.s.ve  rciiew  of  tax  Iii- 
centi'.-?3. 

Tax  relief  should  be  targeted  to  those 
.vith  income.,  under  $15,000.  The  burden 
of  th?  social  security  payroll  tax  could  be 
sliiftfd  without  a  lo.<!s  in  revenue  by  rais- 
ing the  colling  on  Included  Income;  thi^ 
would  at  least  stave  off  further  Increases  in 
the  rate.  The  option  of  a  tax  credit  Instead 
of  a  deduction  for  dependents  would  focus 
rr-iief  at  this  income  level  with  the  greatest 
benefit  going  to  tho.'je  with  the  least  Income 
In  addition,  a  tax  package  could  be  ii?cd 
to  forestall  a  wage-price  inflationary  spiral. 
Labor  knows  that  wage  hureases  gained  this 
year  w  ill  be  stolen  by  price  increases  in  an 
fxorable  process.  If  real  wages  were  increaseQ 
via  tax  cuts  for  those  earning  less  than  $15- 
000.  wage  demands  could  be  moderated.  II 
such  a  bargain  could  be  explicitly  negotiated 
between  government  and  labor,  a  serious 
wage-price  spiral  could  be  dampened. 

This  package  will  not  bring  us  to  4'.  in- 
flation in  tlie  next  year,  but  nor  will  the  Ad- 
ministration's cure.  There  is  no  panacea,  but 
we  must  avoid  cures  that  will  kill  the  patient. 
The  Administration's  approach  would  requ  re 
tv. t>  years  of  8'.  unemoloyment  to  return  to 
4',  iiUlation;  that  is  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  in  lost  economic  growth  a'ld  in  human 
terms  The  package  proposed  in  this  paper 
will  let  the  economy  revive  without  accelerat- 
ing inflation  and  while  redre.s«ing  obvious  in- 
Ptjultlea. 

Attachments:  Responses  to  questions  po."cd 
in  the  conference  Invitation  and  other  com- 
ments. 

TIGHT    MONEY    AND    AVAILAHILITY    OF    CAPTrAl 

Inflation  and  tight  money  adversely  affect 
the   ability   ol   a   city   to   borrow   money  for 
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capital  projects.  When  the  situation  becomes 
severe  there  Is  dsjiger  of  serious  cutbacks 
and  revision  in  capital  Investment  plans. 
Tight  money  also  negatively  affects  tax  reve- 
nues; real  estate  developers  who  cannot  get 
sutaclent  financing  fall  behind  in  their  tax 
payments. 

Everyone  is  aware  that  tight  money  de- 
pres3e3  housing  starts  and  hurts  home  buy- 
ers. It  a:so  hurts  home  improvers.  This  is 
especially  important  to  the  central  city  and  to 
our  efforts  to  conserve,  preserve,  and  re  vital - 
ii;e  deteriorating  neighborhoods. 

Local  governments  are  heavily  dependent 
on  the  property  tax  for  their  revenue.  Infla- 
tion skyrockets  the  cost  of  city  government 
without  a  comparable  increase  in  revenues. 
Boston  has  reduced  municipal  employment 
by  8%  through  an  austerity  programs,  but 
double-digit  Inflation  may  wipe  out  the  bene- 
fits of  this  effort.  Boston  has  managed  to 
hold  the  line  on  property  tax  rates  for  44 
months.  When  property  taxes  have  to  be 
raised  to  pay  for  city  government,  the 
burden  on  already  over-burdened  city  resi- 
dents will  be  increased  and  the  city's  dynamic 
economy  injured. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Inflation  today  Is  international  in  scope; 
Other  nations,  in  fact,  are  in  worse  shape 
than  we  are.  This  is  not  an  excuse  for  in- 
action, but  it  must  guide  our  actions.  Now 
\B  not  the  time  for  the  United  States  to  turn 
Isolationist  in  its  economic  concerns.  Inter- 
national cooperation  is  important.  If  oil 
profits  are  reinvested  by  the  oil-producing 
countries  in  the  United  States,  we  must  be 
willing  to  lend  funds  to  nations  In  need. 
Export  controls  will  only  exacerbate  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  and  do  nothing 
to  aid  the  international  fight  ag-dinst  infla- 
tion and  recession. 

CONSUMPTION    PATTERNS 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  food  problem 
Is  severe  world-wide  is  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  "discovered"  beef.  The  consump- 
tion of  beef  instead  of  grain  uses  up  about 
five  times  as  much  grain.  The  increased  de- 
mand for  beef  tlien  becomes  an  increased 
demand  for  grain  as  well. 

Energy  consumption  patterns  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  the  oil  cartel's  decision 
to  quadruple  oil  prices.  Our  consumption  of 
energy,  however,  does  help  to  explain  why 
the  increase  In  oil  prices  had  such  a  large 
and  negative  Impact.  Increased  Federal  in- 
vestment In  capital  expansion  of  more  effi- 
cient mass  transit  systems  and  subsidies  of 
operating  deficit  will  help  to  conserve  energy. 

REGULATIONS   AND   EITVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
REQUIREMENTS 

Environmental  protection  requirements 
should  not  be  viewed  primarily  as  dampen- 
ing the  economy  or  as  increasing  costs.  It  is 
Important  to  know  where  costs  escalate 
sharply  and  what  Improvement  in  environ- 
mental protection  we  get  for  what  Increase 
in  investment.  Any  cost-benefit  analysis, 
however,  should  count  environmental  pro- 
tection and  preservation  as  a  valued  condi- 
tion or  output.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  some  environmental  protection  require- 
ments require  new  investment  and  can  thus 
create  more  Jobs. 

A  similar  comment  should  be  made  about 
many  regulations.  It  is  not  possible  to  accu- 
rately and  fairly  evaluate  the  Impact  of  a 
regulation  or  ruling  on  productivity  if  all 
the  valued  outputs  are  not  considered.  For 
example,  the  impact  of  a  safety  regulation 
must  be  evaluated  in  a  way  that  includes 
the  improved  safety  or  the  lives  saved. 

SUPPLY  RECin.ATIONS  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 

I  can  only  support  the  plea  tliat  the  Fed- 
eral government  end  regulations  which  serve 
only  to  increase  prices.  If  deregulation  of 
the  transportation  Industry  will  decrease 
freight  prices  by  20VL,  prices  to  urban  con- 


sumers might  drop — or  at  least  increase  more 
slowly. 


AIRLINES  TROUBLES 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  concept  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment must  assist  American  companies 
attempting  to  compete  for  the  world 
market.  The  authorization  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  just  been  ex- 
tended by  the  Senate  because  it  was  felt 
that  such  a  lending  and  guaran- 
teeing institution  was  a  necessary  tool 
in  promoting  American  industry  abroad. 
I  am,  however,  quite  concerned  that  our 
economic  policies  of  today  are  not  real- 
istic and  beneficial  to  our  domestic 
economy. 

The  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  has  long 
since  vanished  from  the  economic  sys- 
tems of  the  world  countries.  We  have 
seen  more  and  more  countries  nation- 
alize their  industries  to  compete  for  raw 
materials  and  thus  the  world  market. 
This  is  no  longer  only  a  case  of  Com- 
munist countries  subsidizing  or  control- 
ling their  industries  but  today  countries 
like  England,  Japan,  France,  Mexico  and 
the  Middle  East  have  determined  that 
world  prices  and  competition  for  raw 
materials  no  longer  make  it  possible  for 
private  industry  to  profitably  compete. 
Such  countries  are  using  government 
subsidies,  discriminatory  taxes  and  fees 
for  foreign  competition  and  enforcing 
private  use  of  these  government  con- 
trolled industries. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  business- 
man is  faced  with  higher  labor  costs,  in- 
creased cost  of  raw  materials  and  now 
must  face  foreign  competition  that  in 
many  cases  is  financed  at  a  lower  interest 
rate  than  commercial  banks  are  allow- 
ing. It  may  very  well  be  that  many  of  our 
present  economic  policies  have  proven 
detrimental  to  the  American  business- 
man, especially  those  attempting  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  market. 

I  recently  read  an  article  In  the  Air- 
line Pilot  magazine  which  addresses  this 
very  same  point.  These  facts  even 
though  seen  from  the  airline  industry 
illustrate  a  rather  alarming  and  dis- 
criminatory policy.  Pan  American  Air- 
lines pays  $4,817  to  land  a  Boeing  707  at 
Sydney  Airport  while  Quantas  Airways 
pays  $271  for  a  747  landing  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Another  example  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment discrimination  is  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  which  pays  much  higher  rates 
to  foreign  carriers  than  to  U.S.  airlines 
for  the  transportation  of  international 
airmail. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  comments 
by  Dana  K.  Henderson  are  very  illus- 
trative and,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  U.S.  AmLiNES  Are  Taken 
(By  Dana  K.  Henderson) 
The   Australian  government  charges  Pan 
American   World   Airways  $4,200   to   land  a 
Boeing  747  at  Sydney  Airport.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco, Australia's  Quantas  Airways  paj's  (271 
for  a  747  landing. 
In  Rome,  Trans  World  Airlines   is  billed 


about  $600  for  each  747  landing  (plus  a  50'.o 
surcharge  if  the  landing  Is  at  night).  The 
Italian  national  carrier,  Alitalia,  pays  noth- 
ing. 

When  U.S.  airlines  want  to  add  alrpUi.nes 
to  their  fleets,  they  borrow  money  from  com- 
mercial banks  at  interest  rates  currently  in 
the  ll'^r-12'.c  neighborhood.  When  a  foreign 
airline  wants  to  buy  a  U.S.-bullt  airplane,  it 
finances  the  purchase  at  17c  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  As  a  result,  the  U.fci. 
airline  pays  about  $7  million  more  for  a 
wide-body  jet  than  does  the  foreign  airh'ie 
that  competes  wUh  It  on  its  routes. 

If  an  Italian  industrialist  needs  to  come  to 
the  U.S.  on  business,  the  Italian  government 
requires  him  to  fly  on  Alitalia.  When  an 
American  businessman  goes  to  Italy,  the  U.S. 
government  places  no  restraints  on  his  mocie 
of  travel.  (If  his  destination  is  somewhere 
other  than  Rome,  however,  he  may  find  that 
connecthig  space  on  Alitalia  Is  "not  avail- 
ble"  if  he  crosses  the  Atlantic  on  a  U.S. 
carrier.  But  the  space  will  magically  become 
available  if  he  changes  his  transatlantic 
reservations  to  Alitalia.) 

These  startling  facts  .ire  just  a  sampling 
of  the  discriminations  with  which  U.S.  flag 
airlines  must  contend  as  they  compete  for 
business  In  the  world  transportation  market- 
place. When  the  burdens  of  discrimination 
r.re  coupled  with  traditional  enormous  wage 
disparities  and  the  recent  extraordinary 
escalation  In  fuel  costs  around  the  world,  it 
l',  little  wonder  that  the  future  viability  of 
U.S.  flag  carriers  is  currently  In  serious  q^.es- 
tion. 

The  gist  of  the  problem  facing  the  U.S.  in- 
ternational airlines,  says  the  Air  Transport 
Association,  is  that  they  must  vie  as  free 
enterprises  against  competitors  that  are  con- 
trolled and  financed  by  governments,  and 
must  do  so  in  a  market  in  which  both  prices 
and  the  costs  of  doing  business  are  also  a 
matter  of  government  edict.  What's  more, 
foreign  airlines  have  virtually  unrestricted 
access  to  the  U.S.  pascenger  market,  while 
U.S.  carriers  are  hampered  at  every  tiu-u  in 
their  efforts  to  do  business  abroad. 

That  this  nation's  airlines  aren't  faring 
very  well  in  the  competitive  arena  is  evi- 
denced by  the  statistics. 

In  1973,  UJS.  airlines  exported  an  estimated 
$1  billion  in  air  transport  services  to  foreign 
countries,  but  the  UjS.  imported  $1.7  billion 
worth  of  services  from  foreign  carriers.  The 
U.S.  provided  68 'o  of  the  pas,'=engers  that 
crossed  the  North  Atlantic,  but  58  7o  of  the 
total  passengers  flew  on  foreign  airlines. 
There  are  57  foreign  carriers  providing  serv- 
ice to  and  from  the  U.S.;  only  four  U.S. 
carrier.5  (Pan  Am.  TWA,  Eraniff  and  North- 
west) r.re  engaged  In  scheduled  international 
service  in  a  major  way. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  U.S. 
flag  carriers  are  currently  seeking  redress  in 
Congress  against  the  unfair  and  unequal 
competitive  treatment  visited  upon  them 
from  two  sources:  foreign  governments  and 
their  own  government.  "We  have  now- 
reached  the  point  where  America's  interna- 
tional airlines  can  no  longer  accept  such 
unequal  treatment  and  continue  to  be  viable 
competitors  carrying  the  United  Stat.es  flag 
around  the  world."  says  ATA. 

The  di=  criminations  that  disturb  the  car- 
riers the  most  are  those  practiced  by  the 
US.  government.  For  example: 

(1)  Foreign  airlines  spend  les^  for  the  air- 
planes they  fly  than  do  American  carriers 
Decau.-^e  they  are  able  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S. -built  aircraft  throuph  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  at  Interest  levels  far  below 
the  US.  prime  rate.  Over  the  past  17  years. 
Exlmbank  has  loaned  $4.2  billion  to  nearly 
100  airlines  for  the  purchase  of  1.009  com- 
mercial Jets,  giving  these  airlines  a  slpntfi- 
cant  cost  advantage  over  their  Amerlran 
competitors. 
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LANDING  CHARGES  '  AT  SELECTED  UNITED  STATES  AND  FOREIGN  AIRPORTS -BOEING  747B  (200  PASSENGERS) 


Umle-f  StatMT 

New  YorkOF.K.)!... 

Chicago  (O'Hare) 

Miami 

los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

Sealtle 

Honolulu 


>  Landing  charge  defined  as  any  ch 

01  out  of  an  airport  paid  by  an  airlin( 

-  Chaiges  estimated  for  processing 


[ding         Per  A/C 
fee         ciiange 


(291 
328  .. 
118  .. 
178  .. 
237  .. 
902  . 
494  .. 


S48.8S 


Per  pax 
charge 


$5.8? 
.40 


Total  pax 
charge 


Tl. 


.17 


164 

ao 


34 


Total 
charges 


$1,503.86 
408.00 
118.00 
178.00 
271.00 
902. 00 
491.00 


Lmding 


Per  A/C 
ehango 


Par  pM 

ciiarge 


Total  pax 
charge 


Total 
charges 


Foreign: 

Amsterdam Jl,036 

Frankturti i  39b 

London* 810 

Paris' 1.180 

Sydney 4,200 

Tokyo ...  1,215 


J3.27               $S54  $1,690  no 

$177.25               1.96                392  964  25 

296.10                1.90                 i80  1516  10 

94.94               3.54                 708  1,982:94 

4,200.00 

1,215.00 


it  related  to  movemenl  of  aircraft,  pa^i:?ngers,  wtujt  ir>to     sTs  be  increased. 

,,.... '  Plus  $150  peak-movemBi!t  charge. 

sengers  through  the  International  Arrivals  BIdgs.  ;  tlight  surcharge;  $12.00. 


Congress  Is  now  considcl  ug  le.iijlfc'r.tioa  that 
v.ould  extend  the  Exlmbhi  ik  charter  for  an- 
other four  years  and  liitease  its  lending 
authorization  to  $30  biUi*i.  The  U.S.  airline 
industry  is  seeking  to  attlch  to  this  legisla- 
tion an  amendment  th&l  would  five  U.S. 
carriers  access  to  Eximbanl  financing  for  the 
purcliase  of  U.S.-manul  irtnred  airplanes 
used  primarily  in  interna:  onal  service.  AT.\ 
cites  as  precedent  for  its'  -equrst  the  mari- 
time Indu.stry  policy  of  arovidlng  a  con- 
struction cost  dllTerentiril  tor  ships  built  in 
the  U.S. 

"More  favorable  financi  g  of  foreign  cnr- 
rier  aircraft  purchases  has  socomc  too  much 
of  a  burden  for  the  pri\  Uely  ov.ncd  and 
financed  U.S.  carriers  to  be  ir."  AT.'\  told  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  "We  believe  that 
this  major  cast  of  doing  usine.-ss  must  be 
equalized  for  the  U.S.  flag  iriines  operr.Mng 
in  competition  with  foreign  :arrlers." 

(2)  The  U.S.  Postal  Sei  vice  pav-s  much 
higher  rates  to  foreigu  carl  ers  than  to  U.S. 
airlines  for  the  transport!  iun  of  interna- 
tional air  mail.  The  present  ra  te  paid  to  U.S. 
c.irricrs  Is  31  cents  per  t  n-mi!e,  but  the 
US.  government,  as  a  met  iber  of  the  Unl- 
versal  Postal  Union,  pays  s  much  as  $1.73 
per  ton-mile  to  foreign  air  ties  to  transport 
U.S.  mall. 

In  an  effort  to  rectify  th  ;  and  .<!m-illar  in- 
equalities,  the   airline   Ind  istry   has   rallied 
behind  H.R.  14:?GG.  a  bill  "  o  deal  with  dis- 
criminatory   and    unfair    c  >inpetitive    prac- 
tices   in    international    airf  transDortallon." 
One  section  of   the  bill 
payment   to   U.S.   airlines 
lower  than  those  the  Post 
foreign  airlines  for  the  trai 
same  mail. 

(3)  There  Is  no  legislat  .e  niatida'c  re- 
O'liring  that  U.S.-financed  ravel  be  accom- 
plished on  U.S.  flag  carriers  Most  other  na- 
tions, by  contrast,  require  tii  it  their  national 
carriers  be  used  not  only  fo  official  govern- 
ment travel,  but  for  tran.<^pc  -tatlon  required 
by  businesses  and  organizat  ons  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  govei  nnent.  In  many 
countries,  most  corporatij  hs  have  some 
measure  nf  government  coi  trol;   thus 


kuld   require   the 

If   mail   rates   no 

Service  pays  to 

bportation  of  the 


policies  mean  that  U.S.  ail  ines  are  denied 
access  to  a  large  proporlio  of  tlie  world's 
busine.ss  travel  market. 

H.R.  14266,  if  passed,  wonl  help  this  situa- 
tion by  requiring  that  V  3.  government- 
financed  movements  of  both  leople  and  cargo 
be  accompl!.shed  on  U.S  a  rlines  wliercver 
possible.    ' 

U.S.  ROUTE  CARRIERS  ENGAGED  IN  *REIGN  OPERATIONS 
AND  FOREIGN  POINTS  SERVED  ASfF  JUNE  30  1973 


such 


Area                                        { 

untriej 

21 

5 
32 

Points 

Euiope 

39 
14 
22 
6 
58 
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Asia 

Oceania 

A/e.tern  Hemlsphart '".'. 

Total 

S9 

136 

(4)  Foreign  governments  spend  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money  to  entice  U.S.  citi- 
zen-s  to  fiy  on  foreign  airlines,  but  U.S.  air- 
lines do  nor  receive  equal  promotional  as- 
sistance from  the  U.S.  Travel  Service.  To 
remedy  thU  problem,  H.R.  14266  would  re- 
quire USTS  to  'encourage  to  the  maximum 
extent  fea^^ible  travel  to  and  from  the  U.S. 
on  U.S.  carriers," 

The  socond  .source  of  the  discriminations 
suffered  by  U.S.  flag  carriers  are  the  actions 
through  which  foreign  governments  extend 
preferential  treatment  to  their  national  air- 
lines. 

The  problems  faced  by  U.S.  carrier.^  in  IhLs 
area  are  well  recognized  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. They  were  documented  in  country- 
by-country  detail  bv  CAB  in  a  two-voUune 
study  published  In  1973,  and  they  are  cur- 
rently under  study  by  an  inter-agency  task 
force  that  Is  engaged  In  a  major  effort  to 
Improve  the  financial  situation  of  U.S.  inter- 
national airlines. 

As  ATA  put  11  in  testimony  prepared  for 
congressional  hearings  on  H.R.  14266  and  its 
Senate  equivalent.  S.  3481:  '(We)  emphasize 
most  sirongly  the  shocking  difference  be- 
tween the  competitive  conttaions  U.S.  air- 
lines find  In  many  foreign  countries  and  tlie 
complete  freedom  and  equality  of  opportu- 
nity found  by  foreign  airlines  In  their  opera- 
lions  here  in  the  United  States." 

CAB  was  even  more  blunt:  "(Foreign) 
government  aviation  policy  Is  designed  to 
protect  the  government  Interest  and  the  car- 
rier at  all  costs,  or  without  regard  for  cost, 
as  the  case  may  be." 

A.S  de^'cribed  by  CAB  and  ATA.  here  are 
some  of  the  practices  with  which  U.S.  car- 
riers must  cope  abroad: 

(1)  Because  the  go'ernment-owned  na- 
tional carrier  frequently  controls  both  do- 
mestic and  international  services.  It  Is  able 
to  deny  connecting  dome-^tic  space  to  pas.sen- 
ters  who  do  not  enter  the  country  via  the 
national  airline.  On  occasion  a  rebate  of  the 
domestic  portion  of  the  iran.sportation  Is  also 
granted  in  return  for  booking  the  interna- 
tional portion  on  the  national  carrier. 

(2)  Dlscriminaiory  taxes  and  fees  are 
often  imposed  on  U.S.  airlines.  For  example, 
a  country  may  tax  the  gross  sales  of  a  U.s! 
carrier  but  collect  taxes  only  on  the  net 
income  of  the  national  airline.  Or  it  may  ex- 
empt its  own  carrier  from  cii.stoms  charges. 
Or  it  may  charge  duty  on  support  equipment 
imported  by  U.S.  carriers  but  not  on  equip- 
ment brought  In  by  its  own  airline.  In  some 
Instances,  countries  have  reduced  the  duties 
charged  on  imported  goods  if  the  goods  are 
transported  by  the  national  airline, 

(3)  Contrary  to  the  policy  that  prevails  in 
the  U.S..  many  countries  allow  their  airlines 
to  own  or  cojitrol  such  travel  subsidiaries  as 
travel  agencies,  tour  operators  and  freight 
forwarders.  Since  more  than  half  of  the  total 
bu.'iness  of  international  airlines  Is  produced 
by  travel  agencies  and  similar  organizations 
control  of  the  retail  marketing  system  in  a 
foreign  country  by  the  national  carrier  se- 
verely curtails  the  marketing  opDortiinlties 
Of   U.S.   carrier'.    By   coiitr;i;it.   the   vn.st    U.S.     users 


travel   retallltig   system   is  available   on  aii 
equal  basis  to  U.S.  and  foreign  airlines. 

(4)  Currency  restrictions  create  financial 
problems  for  U.S.  carriers  In  many  countries 
Often  a  U.S.  airline  Is  not  allowed  to  accept 
local  currency  In  payment  for  air  transporta- 
tion. Some  countries  require  elaborate  au- 
thorization procedures  of  citizens  who  wish 
to  use  local  citrrency  to  pay  U.S.  airlines,  but 
Impose  no  such  restriction.?  on  payments  to 
the  national  airline.  U.S.  airlines  experience 
long  bureaucratic  delays  In  seeking  to  con- 
vert and  remit  funds  they  hold  in  the  na- 
tional currency. 

(5)  I'he  national  carrier  often  is  given 
preference  In  air  traffic  control  handling,  as- 
signment of  terminal  and  gate  space,  bag- 
gage handling,  schedule  slotting  and  sImUar 
matters.  In  some  countries,  the  national  air- 
line Is  provided  with  free  services  by  other 
elements  of  the  government. 

CAB  characterizes  the  practices  Indulged 
In  by  other  countries  as  "questionable  or  uu- 
ethical"  at  best  and  "obviously  discrimina- 
tory" at  worst.  Where  the  restrictions  se- 
verely curtail  the  competitive  freedom  of 
U.S.  carriers,  says  CAB,  efforts  to  counteract 
them  should  receive  "high  priority"  In  bilat- 
eral negotiations.  The  prime  objective  of  the 
United  States,  adds  CAB,  should  be  "equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  U.S.  carriers  to  com- 
pete for  the  national  traffic  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  national  carriers." 

Although  governmental  policies  aimed  at 
giving  national  can-iers  an  edge  in  the  mar- 
ket  are  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  U.S. 
airlines  and  the  government,  they  are  not 
nearly  as  objectionable  as  the  blatantly  dU- 
crlminatory  user  charges  that  are  found  In 
meny  countries. 

The  airlines  emphasize  that  thev  are  not 
In  any  way  opposed  to  paying  a  fair  price  for 
services  they  receive  in  the  form  of  commu- 
nications and  navigation  networks,  air  traffic 
control,  and  airports  at  which  to  land.  What 
they  object  to  is  footing  the  bill  for  things 
they  don't  use.  or  pr.ying  excessive  charges 
that  are  not  related  to  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered. 

The  "for  instances"  occupy  a  full  volume 
of  the  CAB  study  of  restrictive  practices. 

In  some  countries,  like  Italy  and  Greere, 
U.S.  carriers  pay  healthy  landing  fees  while 
the  national  carriers  pav  none.  For  example, 
U.S.  airlines  .spent  some  $3  million  for  land- 
ing fees  at  Rome  in  1973;  Alitalia  spent 
nothing. 

To  the  argument  that  the  pav.-neiit  of  fees 
by  a  government-owned  airline"  to  a  govern- 
ment-owned airport  authority  amounts 
merely  to  a  tran.sfer  of  funds  from  one  pocket 
to  another,  the  airlines  reply  that  payment 
of  such  fees  Is  carried  as  an  expense  "in  an 
airlines  books  and  thus  forms  a  part  of  the 
cost  base  for  ratemaking  purposes.  Moreover, 
says  ATA,  "it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
landing  fee  charged  to  the  U.S,  carrier  is 
suflBclent  to  compensate  for  the  exemption  to 
the  national  carrier."  In  other  words,  all  of 
the  airport's  oobts  are  being  paid  by  outside 
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In  other  countries,  like  England  and 
Australia,  a  different  practice  prevails.  Here 
the  airport  authority  has  two  mandates  from 
the  government:  to  operate  a  network  of 
airports  and  to  return  a  profit.  It  fulfills  Its 
obligation  by  establishing  for  Its  principal 
airport  a  landing  fee  structure  high  enough 
to  balance  the  losses  Incurred  at  secondary 
landing  fields. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  U.S.  airlines  pay 
$4,200  to  land  a  747  at  Sydney  Airport,  and 
$1,965  for  a  707  landing.  Qantas,  the  govern- 
ment-owned carrier,  pays  the  same  charges 
to  the  government  airport  authority.  Through 
these  fees,  the  carriers  are  paying  not  only 
for  the  facilities  and  services  they  receive  at 
Sydney,  but  for  maintaining  airports  they  do 
not  use  in  places  like  Perth  and  Brisbane. 

The  situation  Is  similar  in  Grer.t  Britain. 
There,  the  fees  paid  by  airlines  using  Lon- 
don's Heathrow  Airport  are  used  not  only  to 
subsidize  four  other  airports,  but  to  provide 
a  14%  return  on  Investment  for  the  British 
Airport  Authority.  This  rate  of  return,  Incl- 
dentaUy,  Is  somewhat  above  the  12%  rate 
established  by  CAB  as  desirable  for  U.S.  air- 
lines, and  seldom  If  ever  achieved  by  them. 

The  startling  disparity  In  landing  fees  that 
results  from  such  policies  becomes  evident 
in  a  comparison  between  Heathrow  and  New 
York's  JFK  International,  t^  JFK,  where  It 
has  Its  own  terminal,  British  Airways  pays 
$291  to  land  a  747,  plus  about  $100  in  aircraft- 
related  charges  such  as  ramp  fees,  for  a  total 
of  $391.  At  Heathrow,  Pan  Am  and  TWA  pay 
an  $840  landing  fee  for  their  747s.  plus  a  $282 
terminal  air  navigation  facility  charge.  $14.10 
for  the  use  of  loading  bridges,  and  $380  In 
passenger  service  charges  for  200  passengers— 
along  with  an  additional  $150  surcharge  If 
the  airplane  arrives  during  peak  hours^he 
total  bill  comes  to  $1,675.  ^'^ 

Says  CAB:  "The  United  States  basically 
has  no  quarrel  with  levels  of  landing  charges 
set  to  recover  costs.  But  It  Is  another  ques- 
tion when  the  rates  are  designed  to  sub- 
sidize other  airports— not  used  by  U.S.  car- 
riers— or  to  meet  unrealistic  rates  of  return 
on  assets.  It  Is  equally  a  problem  to  us  when 
foreign  air  carriers  are  exempt  .  .  .  from  the 
payment  of  landing  fees  which  U.S.  air  car- 
riers must  pay." 

CAB  Is  also  alarmed  at  the  sharply  rising 
levels  of  airways  and  enroutc  charges  bemg 
levied  around  the  world  In  a  growing  move 
to  recover  the  costs  of  these  services  from 
the  people  who  use  them.  "There  Is  nothing 
Inherently  wrong  with  this  objective  if  the 
Increases  are  introduced  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner and  the  cost  recovery  objective  remains 
centered,"  says  CAB.  "The  real  crux  of  the 
problem  Is  whether  the  entire  cost  of  re- 
covery can  be  passed  on  to  the  carriers  and 
users  without  doing  harm  In  a  wide  economic 
context." 

In  an  effort  to  combat  the  problem  of  ex- 
cessive and  unfairly  levied  user  charges,  the 
airline-backed  ttnfalr  competitive  practices 
bill  proposes  to  give  the  U.S.  government 
the  authority  to  Impose  offsetting  charges 
on  foreign  carriers.  The  amounts  collected 
would  accrue  Into  a  special  account  from 
which  payments  would  be  made  to  U.S.  car- 
riers "to  compensate  (them)  for  excessive  or 
discriminatory  charges  paid  by  them  to  the 
foreign  countries  Involved." 

The  airlines  regard  the  offset  charge  au- 
thority primarily  as  an  "ultimate  weapon" 
to  strengthen  the  U.S.  position  In  bilateral 
negotiations,  rather  than  as  a  revenue-pro- 
ducing venture.  Pointing  out  that  efforts  to 
moderate  excessive  fees  have  not  met  with 
notable  success  to  date,  ATA  contends  that 
the  authority  to  retaliate  will  give  the  gov- 
ernment the  clout  It  needs  to  force  a  mc»-e 
reasonable  approach  to  user  charges. 

The  airlines  are  hopeful  that  their  efforts 
to  Improve  their  competitive  position  In  the 
world  win  bear  fruit  this  year,  and  that  Con- 
gress will  act  on  the  unfair  practices  bill  be- 


fore It  becomes  embroiled  In  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  this  fall. 

ATA  stm:imarlzes  the  position  of  the  U.S. 
flag  carriers  succinctly: 

"We  firmly  believe  It  is  time  for  the  Amer- 
ican government  to  be  aware  of  these  prob- 
lems and  to  understand  the  necessity  for 
equalizing  the  competitive  balance  that  for 
years  has  rested  In  favor  of  the  foreign  com- 
petition. Our  international  airlines  ask  no 
more  than  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete." 


ADMINISTRATIVE        FAILURE        OF 
FEDERAL  POWER   COMMISSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  scathing  account  of  the  admin- 
istrative failure  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  While  the  GAO  report  con- 
centrated on  potential  conflicts  of  In- 
terests among  high-ranking  FPC  officials 
and  illicit  de  facto  deregulation  of  cer- 
tain producers  for  short-term  sales.  It 
calls  attention  to  this  agency's  overall 
mismanagement  of  the  natural  gas  situ- 
ation. 

I  realize  that  some  would  say  that  the 
serious  shortage  of  natural  gas  we  face 
this  winter  and  in  coming  years  is  p  re- 
sult of  the  duty  imposed  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  regulate  natural 
gas  producers'  prices.  I  believe  that  the 
shortage,  to  the  extent  the  FPC's  regu- 
lation has  had  any  effect,  is  more  a  func- 
tion of  the  wishy-washy  policies  the  FPC 
has  implemented  than  of  the  fact  of 
regulation  Itself.  Since  1969  higher  natu- 
ral gas  prices  have  constantly  been 
dangled  in  front  of  gas  producers'  noses 
in  one  FPC  proceeding  after  another, 
causing  understandable  uncertainty  and 
hesitation  about  dedicating  any  gas  at 
the  lower  prices  which  had  already  been 
approved  and  survived  court  review. 

Regardless  of  whether  one  believes 
that  poor  regulation,  regulation  itself,  or 
something  else  has  led  to  the  unavail- 
ability of  sufficient  natural  gas.  one 
would  think  that  the  FPC  would  take 
any  steps  necessary  to  remove  obstacles 
blocking  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  which  Is  available  to  customers  who 
so  desperately  need  It.  There  Is  no  con- 
troversy about  the  FPC's  authority  and 
duty  to  do  this.  But  here  also,  the  FPC 
has  apparently  failed  to  live  up  to  Its 
responsibility. 

A  particularly  egregious  example  of 
this  failure  has  occurred  in  Utah.  Moun- 
tain Fuel  Supply  Corp.  has  never  had  to 
curtail  its  firm  natural  gas  customers. 
Through  far-sighted  planning.  Moun- 
tain Fuel  has  obtained  sufficient  gas 
reserves  to  avoid  curtailments  this  win- 
ter also.  Yet  because  of  the  sluggish,  if 
not  dormant  bureaucratic  response  on 
the  part  of  the  FPC,  this  gas  may  not 
get  to  those  who  need  it,  and  Utah's  first 
gas  shortage  could  well  ensue. 

In  February  of  1973,  more  than  18 
months  ago.  Mountain  Fuel  applied  to 
the  FPC  for  permission  to  build  a  small 
diameter  pipeline  over  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  to  bring  gas  from  reserves  in 
Coalville,  Utah,  to  Bountiful,  Utah,  a 
distance  of  only  30  miles.  No  one  has  op- 
posed this  application,  or  even  inter- 
vened in  the  proceeding.  Moimtain  F\iel 
has  the  equipment,  the  pipe,  and  the 
right-of-way.  Moimtain  Fuel  ha.^   the 


contractors  and  crews  lined  up  to  do  the 
work.  The  only  thing  that  Mountain  Fuel 
does  not  have  is  the  FPC's  permission  to 
build  the  pipeline. 

Only  recently,  the  FPC  denied  Moun- 
tain Fuel's  request  to  move  the  date  of 
the  hearing  scheduled  on  the  proposal 
up  from  October.  This  action  removed 
the  last  slim  possibility  that  this  pipeline 
coiild  be  completed  before  the  winter 
snows. 

The  lethargy  of  the  FPC  in  this  re- 
gard has  jeopardized  the  jobs  and 
security  of  the  people  of  Utah.  If  this 
winter  is  severe,  without  the  gas  this 
pipeline  could  have  provided,  serious 
hardship  will  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  only  one 
word  which  sums  up  my  feelings  about 
the  FPC's  wholly  imwarranted  lack  of 
response  to  Mountain  Fuel's  applica- 
tion: outrageoxis.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  B.  Z.  Kastler.  the 
president  of  Mountain  Fuel,  which  elo- 
quently describes  the  frustration  he  and 
tlie  people  of  Utah  must  feel  in  the  face 
of  such  an  inexcusable  and  Inexplicable 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commis.sion.  I  would  also  like  to  print  a 
portion  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  R.  P. 
Work  and  Mr.  Kastler  presented  on 
Mountain  Fuels  behalf  in  a  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  hearing  I  conducted 
in  Salt  Lake  City  in  August. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ri:cord,  as  follov.-s: 

Mountain  FurL  Supply  Co., 
Belt  take  City.  VtcJi,  Sept.  17.  1947. 
Senator  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ted  :  Like  you.  I  thought  that  follow- 
ing your  Commerce  Committee  hearings  there 
would  be  some  action  on  our  long  delayed 
application  to  build  the  30-mlle  line  we  so 
vitally  need.  Time  was  very  short,  even  then. 

Unfortunately,  the  F.P.C.  again  denied  our 
application  and  refused  to  alter  the  Octo- 
ber hearing  date.  Inasmuch  as  it  Is  too  late 
to  begin  now.  we  must  simply  take  our 
chances  this  winter.  We  have  already  taken 
steps  to  notify  our  larger  firm  customers 
that  a  severe  winter  may  force  curtailment. 

We  felt  very  badly  at)out  It  all  because 
In  45  years  we've  never  ever  had  to  say  this 
to  any  firm  user.  It's  even  harder  to  take 
because  our  planning  and  timing  were  all 
right  since  we  applied  way  back  In  February 
of  1973.  Toughest  of  all.  however,  Is  the  fact 
that  F.P.C.  has  never  assigned  any  reason 
why  a  February  1973  application  cannot  even 
be  heard  until  OctolDer  of  1974,  and  the  only 
reason  given  at  all  for  hearing  this  uncon- 
tested matter  Involving  a  really  mmiscule 
job  by  their  standards,  was  that  they  feel 
It  necessary  that  the  matter  be  fully  in- 
quired Into. 

While  need  for  the  line  has  never  been 
controverted  by  any  pleading,  and  there  are 
no  Intervenors,  full  hearing  was  deemed 
necessary  to  test  our  allegations.  Since  the 
"test"  and  cross  examination  cannot  occur 
In  time  to  allow  us  to  construct  the  line 
before  next  winter,  it  may  well  be  that  old 
man  winter  will  be  the  real  test. 

To  answer  your  question  and  your  good 
offer,  however,  since  we've  passed  the  point 
of  no  return  there  simply  Isn't  anything 
that  anyone  can  do  now  except  pray  for  a 
mild  winter. 

While  I  have  great  faith  in  prayer.  I  hate 
to  burden  the  Almighty  with  problems  that 
need  and  sliould  not  have  occurred. 
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Tlianks  again,  Ted,  f< 
yoT-  help. 

Cordially, 


p  Dblems, 


PRtPARro  Statemi  .t   (Excerpt) 
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Fede.Hl    Power   Commissi  tn 
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impossible  for  Mountain  :  iie 
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Moiinlaiu  Fuel    will   not 
n>enis  through  1980  is  prdjjablj 
if  Mountain  Fi'cl  is  perrs  t 
ni'c.-s.sary  facilities  to  ha 
ket.  However.  Mountain  ] 
n-'OKi,  (n   that  event  to  i) 
sh  F    We  would  rather.  J)W( 
srriKted  this  short  segni 
tl-'f>  f  ■onori-'.y  or  comfort;  i 
hit'l  we  point  out  that  wi 
bP'^n  ready,  wiia!./,  and  Al 
fcr  ^ome  perJod  of  time. 


OiJ:STIc.:-3  AN-n  Ansv 

Senntor  Mos^,  if  tb.ereis  further  curtail- 
n-etu  ill  the  Canadian  si  )ply  and  that  has 
to  be  passed  onto  Monnti        "     ' 
have  a   partic;:l'tr!y  sevei 

ar.y    likollhocd   you    wouL.    „ ^„ 

some  of  your  custcmcrs  w  th  a  firm  contract 
ftir  c'rlivery  of  g.is? 

Mr.  Work.  Tliis  sUuatl  n  is  Independent 
of  this  Canadian  price  si 
F.ii'l  has  available  to  It  at 
tne  -nher  side  of  the  Wj 
suIRtieiit  gas  to  meet  the 
1 -.r   re.xt   wiulcr  under   v 
ct>nriii,ons.  Should  those  .slverc  weather"coiu 
di'.io-:s  occur  next  winteif  without  the  use 
of  this  pipeline  that  we  h 
get   aiiiliortty   to  buUd,   tl 
shortage  of  firm  gas.  whi 
thing  for  Mountain  Fuel. 
ci>nsi.stently  avoided  fiett: 
pr  ?.  iiliiaion.   but   I   ci 


ve  been  trying  to 

ere  will  be  some 

h  will  be  a  new 

1  lountain  Fuel  has 

i  ig  into  this  type 

«    assure  you   that 

should    this    deflciency    oi  cur.    we    will    do 


?.« 
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your  concern  and 


B.  Z.  Kastler. 


process  is  not 
but  In  the 
Ion  of  facilities, 
of  1973,  Mountain 
Power    Corn- 
construct  and  op- 
from   Coalville   to 
exchanges  of  In- 
onth    period,    the 
last  mouth  de- 
authority  and 
matter   until    this 
In  the  high  moun- 
r.  This  addition  to 
facilitate  Moun. 
e  Its  market  area 
auditions    for    the 
Power  Commis- 
appeal  for  a  re- 
onstruct  these  fu- 
ths  will  make  It 
el  to  deliver  all  of 
market  area  and 
in  the  market  area 
jndltlons   occur.   I 
e   statement   that 
i;ive  firm  curtail- 
y  quite  correct 
ted  to  install  the 
1  this  gas  to  mar- 
nel  will  do  Its  ut- 
nimize  the  hard- 
rever,  have  con- 
:U  and  not  risked 
our  service  area: 
are  now  and  have 
to  do  just  that 


PS — Excerpts 


^n  Fuel,  and  If  we 

winter,  is  there 

.i4   have   to  curtail 


i   nation.  Mountain 

Coalville,  Just  on 

Vi  iatch  Mountains, 

>    irm  requirements 

v«   y  severe  weather 


might  be  able  to  get  that  line  In,  but  we 
hesitate.  If  that  doesn't  come  soon,  to  even 
undertake  a  project  of  that  magnitude  In 
that  kind  of  country,  but  we  are  hopeful 
we  are  going  to  get  it,  and  if  we  do,  we  don't 
think  we  will  have  any  problems  this  winter. 
Now,  if  I  might  expand  Just  a  little  bit 
more  on  your  question,  if  supplies  to  the 
Northwest  Pipeline  Company  v.ere  curtailed 
very  deeply,  this  could  present  a  problem  to 
Us,  too,  but  we  do  not  foresee,  nor  have  they 
announced,  any  such  curtailment  to  date. 
There  will  be  some,  but  not  enough  to  affect 
lis,  if  it  Is  handled  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  as 
you  suggested.  If  it  is  handled  on  some  other 
basis  and  our  curtailment  Is  deeper  than 
anyone  else's,  or  if  they  were  to  loose  n  sub- 
stantinl  segme:'t  of  their  supply,  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  they  will,  that 
could  be  a  different  problem. 

Senator  Moss.  Well,  it  is  already  late  In 
August.  Would  it  be  feasible  to  get  the  work 
done  before  the  severe  weather  this  winter, 
if  y-.u  could  start  immediately? 

Mr.  Kastler.  If  we  could  start  right  now. 
we  feel  we  could.  We  have  everything  we 
need.  We  have  the  pipe,  we  have  the  con- 
tractors, we  have  the  rights-of-way,  we  have 
done  all  of  the  work  necessary,  the  matter 
has  been  bid.  but  we  have  been  advised  by 
our  contractors  that  we  will  have  to  rebld 
it  now  if  they  are  going  to  bid  We  .still  are 
of  the  opinion  that  if  we  could  start 
promptly,  we  can  get  that  done.  We  had 
hoped  to  start  early  in  June  so  we  could  do 
it  in  an  orderly  way.  Tliis  would  be  a  crash 
progr.tm  now.  btit  we  think  it  is  of  sufncier.t 
importimce  that  we  PhouM  undertake  it  If 
we  get  prompt  atithorltv.  A  lot  of  this.  Sen- 
ator, depends  on  the  weatlier.  "iou  ha\e 
hunted  around  these  hills  enough  to  know" 
sometimes  It  shuts  in  early  in  October,  and 
sometimes  you  can  go  an  the  \sav  to  Dccem-N 
ber. 

Senator  Moss.  That  is  true,  that  is  an 
unpredictable  fsctor,  and  I  was  v.onderlng. 
It  seems  to  me.  eren  though  It  is  onlv  thirty 
miles,  It  has  to  go  through  very  high  terrain, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  KASTLrR.  That  is  li  ue. 
Senator  Moss.  And  tl'.i.s  w.iulrt  tiysu  a  con- 
sideraWe  hazard   io  li. 


igate  the  impact 
n  prs. 

i  we  have  the  gas 
«    to  have   it  here. 


everything  possible  to  ml 
of  I  lie  thin?  on  our  cuslo 

Mr.  Kastler,  The  point 
at  Coalville,  and  we  hav 
niU  wc  need  to  do  ."^imeJl-.ing  here  toget 
t!  ;,i  |,as  here,  aiid  we  had  hoped  to  be  able 
lu  do  it  by  i;r,-.v,  because  i(  is  cruicul.  us  you 
pointed  oat  earlier,  to  co  'struct  a  pipeline 
of  that  nuignltude  in  hig.  mountain  coun- 
try, so  we  felt  a  very  grav  .sense  of  urgency 
about  this  for  some  tune  We  feel  we  must 
srart.  and  very  soon,  or  v.«  are  going  to  take 
th;it  rifk.  and  it  is  not  ret  Iv  a  supply  prob- 
lem as  much  as  it  is  a  pre  )lem  getting  it  to 
market,  and  it  has  been  pi  nding  for  so  long 
wo  feel  there  should  be  ;    resolution  of   it" 

Senator  Moss.  Without  that  wo  might 
ha\e  a  curtailment  sltui  :ion  here  and  a 
reserve  of  gas  sitting  out  s  ored  in  Coalville, 
that  close,  and  unable  to  let  It  to  market? 

Mr.  Kastler.  That  is  ri*t.  If  we  were  to 
receive  prompt  authority,  f^e  still  tiimk  we 


OCFAN  POLICY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Ocean  Policy  Study,  which  I  am 
pri\  ilpged  to  chair,  has  been  examining 
the  present  .status  of  ocean  poHcy  and 
tlie  role  of  o(  ean  lesoinces  in  the  lutaie 
development  of  the  country. 

A  iccent  article  in  Sea  Power  maga- 
zine has  man.i«ed  in  a  few  short  pages 
to  summarize  the  importance  of  ocean 
policy  in  coping  with  three  bi-oad  na- 
tional concerns — energy,  food,  and  the 
environment.  It  has  become  e\ident  that 
one  cannot  .shape  energy  policy  inde- 
pendent of  ocean  policy.  The  debate  over 
deepwater  ports,  offshore  development, 
and  energy  facihties  .siting  has  made 
the  point  emphaiicaliy  clear. 

Noi  van  we  pursue  a  go-il  of  plentiful 
low  cost  food  without  .strong  emphasis  on 
Hshf  rits  development. 

And  finally  we  are  painfully  aware 
of  the  recreational  and  esthetic  role  of 
the  ocean  to  the  large  ma.jority  of  Amer- 
icans who  live  near  the  sea.  I  commend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  ije  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


(Prom  Sea  Power.  September  1974] 
From  the  North  Slope  to  a  Perilous  Outer 
Boundary 
(By  Merle  Macbain) 
(Note. — Merle  Macbain  Is  a  retired  Navy 
commander  and  a  former  public  affairs  offi- 
cer on  the  staff  of  the  Oceanographer  of  the 
Navy.) 

There  arc  tluee  hot  items  on  the  front 
burner  in  the  field  of  oceanographic/ 
oceanologic  research  and  development. 

Knowledgeable  leaders  in  maritime  matters 
in  both  congressional  and  executive  branches 
of  government,  the  ones  exalted  enough  to  be 
tjsued  crystal  balls,  seem  largely  agreed  that 
the  areas  due  for  the  mo.st  attention  in  the 
Federal  ocean  program  are:  energy;  food; 
and  the  environment. 

Energy  heads  the  list,  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  nation  has  Just  come  through  an  energy 
crisis— specifically,  a  petroleum  crisis.  But 
the  United  States  produces  more  oil  than 
any  other  nation. 

The  domestic  sources  for  siguiflcant  in- 
creases iu  the  oil  supply  are  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  (OCS)  and  Alaska.  Less  than 
three  percent  of  tl:e  continental  shelf  has 
been  leased  for  exploit^.tion,  but  It  nireadv 
accounts  for  17  percent  of  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction, aiid  14  percent  of  natural  gas.  But 
the  big  pools  are  at  the  outer  edges,  where 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates  there 
are  160  to  190  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  820  to 
l.liO  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  (three 
u>  four  times  the  country's  proven  land 
re.servcs) . 

But  if  there  is  to  be  a  cravSh  program  to 
get  deep  sea  drillhig  underway  by  1975,  there 
will  also  iiave  to  be  a  crash  research  and 
development  program.  The  R&D  is  needed  to 
improve  automatic  downhole  safety  devices 
and  to  determine  the  best  way  to  deal  witji 
oil  i,piU3  on  the  troubled  waters  of  the  h'gh 
seas. 

Curreiitly-piogrumined  research  by  tlie  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency 
(NCAA),  the  Enviromnental  Protection 
Agency  lEPA)  and  other  government  agen- 
cies v.ill  also  have  to  be  speeded  up.  There  Is 
a  need  to  know  a  grer-.t  derl  more  than  is 
now  known,  for  example,  about  the  effects 
of  oil  on  living  sea  org.nnisms  so  that  mini- 
mum environmental  impact  standards  mav 
be  set  up  and  policed. 

With  government  and  Industry  puKing  to- 
gether, officials  say,  the  deep  sheif  can  within 
a  few  years  prodv.ce  up  to  2.6  million  barrels 
of  oil  per  day  and  us  mucli  as  9  1  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  gaj  annually. 

Tlic  Nort'i  Slope  ot  Alaska,  once  pipeline 
opeiatioiiS  :iro  v  nderway.  is  c'.oo  expected  to 
produce  2.6  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  and 
4.4  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  vcar.  A  Fed- 
eral Task  Force,  with  NOAA  as  iead  agency, 
is  already  pushing  research  and  develop- 
ment en  a  continuous  environmental  moni- 
toring syctem  of  keep  tabs  on  currents,  sea- 
states,  and  wetuhcr  forecasts  for  the  marine 
leg  of  the  oil  Coast  ports.  The  Information 
report.s  will  be  available  to  merchant  ship- 
pers, fishermen  and  coa.sta!  residents  as  well 
as  to  the  oil  fleet. 

SEA  DOCK  AND  LUOV  ARRAYS 

Other  oceanographic  research  keved  to 
the  energy  problem  Involves  construction  of 
onshore  oil  refineries,  nuclear  power  plants 
and  deep  draft  harbor  facilities. 

Since  enertjy  self-suRiriency,  by  the  most 
optimistic  estimates.  Is  not  possible  before 
the  1980  target  date,  if  then,  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  Import  oil. 

This  being  so.  it  is  expected  that  the  next 
step  to  alleviate  the  energy  crunch  Is  the 
rapid  construction  of  single-point  mooring 
buoy  arrays  for  unloading  the  super-super- 
tankers which  alone  can  provide  economical 
tran.-^portatlon  for  their  ever-more-costly 
cargoes.  The  loaded  draft  of  the  newest  su- 
pertankers    is     approaching     the     100-foot 
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mark:  no  U.S.  port  can  accommodate  them. 
An  application  for  construction  with  private 
funds  of  two  such  arrays  has  been  made  by 
a  consortium  of  American  oil  and  petrochem- 
ical companies  who  have  agreed  to  make  the 
facilities  available  as  a  public  utility  for 
non-member  users. 

Project  Sea  Dock,  a  six-buoy  array  costing 
$410  million  and  featuring  66-inch  sea-bot- 
tom pipelines.  Is  planned  for  location  In  110 
feet  of  water  30  miles  off  Freeport,  Texas, 
south  of  the  Houston-Galveston  area. 

Planning  and  mechanical  R&D  work  has 
been  completed  for  a  similar  array  23  miles 
at  sea  southwest  of  the  New  Orleans  area. 
If  state  and  federal  enabling  legislation  per- 
mits construction  to  start  this  year,  the 
target  date  for  completion  is  mid-1976.  By 
that  time  it  is  hoped  the  way  will  be  cleared 
for  four  more  arrays — two  each  off  the  East 
and  West  Coasts. 

Pood,  item  two  on  the  marine  research 
priority  list,  has  not  been  dramatized  with 
the  suddenness  of  the  energy  crisis — fish  Is 
still  available  on  both  odd  and  even  days. 
But  it  Is  no  less  urgent.  Fossil  fuel  drives 
the  slowing  U.S.  industrial  machine,  but 
protein  is  the  fuel  that  keeps  human  beings 
moving.  It  Is  fortunate  that  the  oceans  hold 
significant  volumes  of  both  resources. 
the  scallop  search 

The  U.S.  now  Imports  70  percent  of  its  fish 
products,  at  a  cost  of  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars annually  to  the  U.S.    balance  of  trade. 

Speaking  recently  at  the  NOAA-sponsored 
conference  on  "The  Oceans  and  National  Eco- 
nomic Development"  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  War- 
ren G.  Magnuson,  the  marine-minded  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
said:  "An  abundant  food  supply  is  still  the 
world's  most  urgent  need,  and  food,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Is  the  most  important  con- 
sumer issue  in  the  United  States  today." 

At  the  same  conference,  John  K.  "Tabor, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  speaking  for 
the  executive  branch,  added  these  thoughts: 

"The  concept  of  limitless  fish  resources, 
which  induced  many  nations  to  increase 
their  fishing  fleets  enormously,  has  proven 
a  myth.  We  are  now  fishing  many  species  at 
maximum  capacity,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
impinge  upon  the  total  limits  of  ocean  pro- 
ductivity. 

"The  world  harvest  from  ocean  fisheries  is 
now  70  million  metric  tons.  Many  experts 
believe  it  cannot  much  exceed  100  million 
tons  on  a  sustained  basis,  a  perilous  outer 
boundary  that  may  be  reached  In  about 
10  years." 

Government  assistance  to  the  beleaguered 
U.S.  fisheries  industry  will  be  pushed  on 
several  fronts,  nearly  all  requiring  contin- 
uing research   aimed   at  self-sufficiency. 

Among  tlie  present  ongoing  research 
efforts: 

MARMAP  (Marine  Resources  Monitoring, 
Assessment  nnd  Prediction),  a  massive  four- 
year  survey  inaugurated  In  1972  by  NOAA's 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  will  eval- 
uate all  living  marine  resources  in  American 
fishing  waters. 

The  Shadowgraph  System,  a  towed,  side- 
scanning  acoustical  sonar  device  designed  by 
the  Navy  to  search  out  seabottom  obstr-jc- 
tlons  and  recently  tested  by  NOAA  scientists 
to  determine  its  value  as  a  fisheries  research 
tool — the  shadowgraph  not  only  sent  Uack 
profiles  of  objects  capable  of  fci:!ing  fisher- 
men's nets  but  picked  up  images  of  migrat- 
ing fish  schools. 

nUFUS,  a  piiotographic  sled  resembling 
a  •:iant  waterbug  which  was  also  tested  by 
the  NO.'^A  team  cf  scientists,  proved  repeat- 
edly successful  in  locating  and  mapping  .scal- 
lop populations. 

NOAA's  Marine  Fisheries  Service  also  helps 
to  secure  loans  and  tax  deferments  for  con- 
struction or  modernization  of  commercial 
fishing  vessels,  and  provides  design  advice 
based  on  up-to-date  fisheries  research.  Em- 


phasis is  being  placed  on  the  use  of  lighter, 
stronger  nets  capable  of  larger  hauls  and 
engineered  to  avoid  the  inadvertent  capture 
of  protected  marine  mammals. 

During  the  late  1960s — when  the  haddock, 
cod  and  flounder  catches  off  the  New  England 
coast  began  to  decline — the  Fisheries  Service 
staged  a  successful  research  and  public  re- 
lations campaign  to  Introduce  such  plentiful 
but  little  known  species  as  pollock,  smoked 
whiting  and  ocean  quohog  to  consumers. 
Numerous  other  neglected  species  were  soon 
added  t-o  the  list,  and  Fisheries'  research 
determined  that  some  species  unacceptable 
to  American  taste  buds  (such  as  squids,  eels, 
sea  urchin  roe  and  dogfish  sharks)  are  prized 
abroad  as  delicacies. 

Machinery  developed  for  removing  the 
once-wasted  meat  close  to  the  fish  skeleton 
represents  an  Important  mechanical  advance. 
The  new  "minced"  meat,  attractively  packed 
as  snack  foods,  has  found  a  substantial 
market. 

Another  area  where  research,  nourished  by 
the  NOAA  Sea  Grant  program,  is  now  ap- 
proaching the  payoff  stage  is  fish  farming — 
called  marl-  or  aqua-culture  by  the  PHDs 
at  Sea  Grant. 

Oyster  farming  is  already  a  going  business, 
but  Sea  Grant  has  to  share  credit  with  the 
Romans,  who  did  It  first. 

Salmon  is  also  now  grown  commercially, 
in  enclosed  sea-water  nets.  The  experimental 
work  was  done  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton in  cooperation  with  National  Marine 
Fisheries.  The  pampered  salmon  are  being 
marketed  commercially  in  the  Puget  Sound 
area  by  Domesea,  Inc.,  a  Union  Carbide  sub- 
sidiary whose  oceanographer-in-resldence  is 
Jon  Lindbergh,  talented  deep-diving  son  of 
the  late  "Lucky"  Lindbergh.  Similar  enter- 
prises have  been  started  in  Maine  and  Ore- 
gon. And  a  Florida  firm  is  now  test-market- 
ing bay  area  slirimp  grown  In  a  fenced-in 
er.closure. 

Finally,  experiments  with  cultured  lobsters 
have  produced  systems  that  increase  the 
growth  rate  by  a  factor  of  four  to  one  or 
better,  while  increasing  the  survival  rate 
from  10  percent  in  the  ccean  to  90  percent 
in  culture. 

Sea  Grant's  Dr.  Robert  Wildman  believes 
the  most  promising  new  possibilities  for 
commercial  success  are  cultivated  prawns,  a 
delicacy  somewhat  larger  than  a  shrimp 
which  Is  now  being  test-marketed  in  Flor- 
ida, Califonxia  and  Hawaii. 

With  research  and  financial  aid  on  track 
the  big  need  now  is  to  provide  adequate  legal 
protection  for  American  fishermen  in  their 
own  waters  to  assure  the  country  a  healthy 
fisheries  industry  capable  of  supplying  all  of 
Its  sea  food  requirements  by  the  ond  of  the 
decade. 

PRIV.ACY.     MONSTERS,     AND     DEEI'-SEA 
BLlNliSMANSHIP 

The  third  priority  item,  one  that  cuts 
across  all  others  in  the  national  ocean  pro- 
gram, is  an  Intensified  environmental  re- 
search effort  that  will  leave  the  world's 
oceans  witli  ver\-  little  privacy. 

Potent  new  and  Improved  research  tools 
are  in  hand  or  under  development  for  a  {,\o- 
bal  probe  into  the  tvvo-v.ay  effects  of  the 
environment  on  man  and  man  on  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Computerized  research  s'r.ips,  !nstrurae;;ted 
for  everj'  kind  of  specialized  study,  will  be 
backed  xip  by  comm.ercial  ships  of  opportu- 
nity ecitiippec'  to  gather  basic  information 
ts  they  pursue  their  ow::  missions  on  the 
seven  seas.  Monster  automated  biioys  nt  rira- 
tegic  points  around  the  gloi:e  will  relay  pre- 
programed syr.optic  repor.s  and  even  ans'^er 
questions.  Manned  nnd  robot  submersiblcs 
will  examine  the  ocean  floor  and  the  sub- 
bottom  of  the  deepest  deeps,  while  flying 
laboratories  so.-iring  high  above  the  water 
gather  frravity,  geomagnetic.  sea-staie  and 
weather  data. 


The  ultimate  tool  In  the  oceanographer's 
kit  wUl  be  the  family  of  satellites  now  being 
developed  by  the  Space  Administration  for 
NOAA,  the  Navy,  and,  by  extension,  the  com- 
mercial shipping  and  fishing  and  other  ma- 
rine-oriented industries.  The  unblinking 
satellite  eyes  in  the  sky  represent  nothii-.g 
less  than  an  oveir.ifcht  quantum  jump  in 
marine  research  r.nd  prediction  capabilities. 
While  prcviding  pin-point  navigation  fi:ies 
they  a;so  issue  global  and.  more  important, 
constantly  repetitive  photographic  and  com- 
puterized numerical  reports  on  clo'ad  cover. 
Ice  pack  formations,  storm  paths.  shift:ng 
ocean  patterns,  sea  states,  sea  surface  tem- 
peratures, beach  erosion  and  pollution  of 
various  kinds. 

NOAA  scientists,  examining  im.ages  from 
sensors  aboard  the  first  Earth  Resources 
Technology-  Satellite  (ERTS-1),  spotted 
large,  far-traveling  underwater  oscillations 
(known  as  internal  waves  and  previously 
considered  invisible  from  the  surface).  Sci- 
entists now  si>eculate  that  the  energy  re- 
leased by  such  great  submerged  tidal  wa'.es 
breaking  on  shallow  bottom  slopes  may  be 
the  real  cause  of  the  slowing  down  of  the 
earth's  spin  and  the  gradual  lengthening  of 
the  day  over  millions  of  years.  But  the  waves 
are  of  more  immediate  interest  to  the  Navy 
for  their  effect  on  long  range  sound  detection. 

It  Is  believed,  according  to  NOAA's  Infor- 
mation Office,  that  no  tropical  storm  at  sea 
has  gone  undetected  since  the  beginning  of 
the  operational  satellite  system.  Tlie  saving 
of  lives  and  protection  of  property  in  threat- 
ened aress  and  through  the  safe  rerouting 
of  sliips  has  been  of  incalculable  value. 

Tills  is  the  beginning.  Soace  scientists  are 
currently  perfecting  the  instrumentation  for 
SeaSat,  scheduled  for  launch  in  1978  as  the 
first  satellite  ever  designed  exclusively  for 
study  of  the  oceans. 

WEATHER    CONTROL    SOON? 

The  oceans  play  a  lead  role  in  creation  of 
the  weather,  an  environmental  element  that 
affects  everyone.  And  one  weather  program 
of  particular  interest  is  the  North  Pacific 
Experiment  (NORPAX).  a  long-term  effort 
jointly  funded  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's International  Decade  of  Ocean  Ex- 
ploration (IDOE) .  NORPAX  will  focus  on  the 
shifting  upper  waters  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  and  their  Interaction  with  the  at- 
mosphere. The  goal  is  to  better  understand 
and  ^ence  predict  the  influence  of  that  in- 
teraction on  long-range  ocean  conditions 
and  on  v\eather  patterns  over  the  entire 
North  American  continent. 

An  intriguing  study  aimed  at  improving 
ultr.i-long-range  weather  prediction  meth- 
ods is  IDOE  project  CLIM.\P.  Using  an 
archaeological  approach.  CLIMAP  research- 
ers will  attempt  to  divine  the  future  by 
studying  global  weather  on  a  time  scale 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  The  plan 
is  to  study  the  series  of  meteorological  events 
between  the  two  known  stable  states  of 
world  -limato.  the  ice  age  and  the  tem- 
perate rce.  and  there'oy  determine  the  pat- 
tern— if  there  was  one. 

One  of  the  least  talked  abont  but  mrst 
i;-ipoi-t.int  .'.reps  cf  meteorological  research 
involves  v.eathcr  control.  Here,  as  NOAA's 
Administrator  Dr.  Robert  M.  ■V\'hiie  puts  it, 
"The  Genie  is  leaving  the  bottle.' 

Sea  Po.'er  a.sl:ed  Senator  Mrgruson  to 
comme:;:  en  both  the  legal  and  technical 
status  of  weafner  modification.  His  re- 
sponse: 

■The  technology  is  available  right  now. 
Field  experiments,  which  require  advance 
.ipproval  by  the  Commerce  Department,  have 
been  necessarily  cautious  but  very  promis- 
ing. Several  states  have  asked  NOAA's  Na- 
tion-1  Weatl'.er  Service  for  assistance  in  rain- 
mr.kii:s  projects.  a:iri  there  lias  been  demon- 
strable success  in  these  experiments.  The 
dissipation  of  warm  for  over  airports  can 
be  c'one   routinely   and   it   has  been  proved 
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necessary  to  life 
Id  Senator  Ernest 
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t'nr  hurricane  wii.ds  cjn  be  substantially 
reduced  in  velocity' 

"Though   more  resear 
present  state  of  tlie  ai 
tlie  launcliing  of  coordl 
fiCHtion  activities  by  the 
private    Indiustry.    What 

leaixl  framework  fcir  sue  programs.  Open- 
ing this  Pandora's  box  (  ills  for  very  care- 
ful consideration.  Obvlou  ly.  one  man's  rain 
can  be  another  mans  dr<  .ight— or.  also,  an- 
other man's  flood. 

•My  committee  is  stn  ylng  the  problem 
right  now  to  the  end  thcj  the  Congress  can 
be  made  aware  of  both  ;he  beneficial  and 
potentially  rtangerotis  e  fects  of  weather 
niodiiication.  I  believe  we  can  have  enabling 
legislation  and  move  Into  a  carefully  super- 
Msed  operational  phase  1  i  weather  control 
in   tlie  near  future." 

The  other  and  less  at^  active  side  of  the 
coin    is   man's   effect    on:  the   environment. 

WORLD'S   BICCrST  0    RBAGE  CAN 

Man-made  pollution  of  stuarles,  bays  and 
near-shore  areas  has  lol  g  been  a  highly 
publicized  threat  to  the  qj  lality  of  life  along 
crowded  coasts.  But  a  ne  -er  concern  Is  the 
pollution  of  mans  last  fro  itler.  the  deep  sea. 
The  traditional  belief  thai  the  very  vastness 
of  the  great  oceans  insu  es  their  essential 
Incorruptibility  is  now  be  ng  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 

"Business  as  tTsual  Pe 
was  one  subhead  on  a 
Wan    Street    Jcnirnal    w 
oceans   as   "the   ultimate 
wanes  not  piled,  burned 
must  find  their  w.iy.  In  s 
tliat  oceanic  pollution 
the  source  of  most  oxyge 
on  earth,  the  article  qxio 

F.  Honing«!  (D-S.C).  Chai         .. ._ 

Si'bcommlttee  on  Oceans  »nd  Atmo.sphere 
■'We  are  killing  tlie  grea  ;  oceans  of  this 
?Uii  et  and.  unle.-i  we  s{  ip  this  madnes.s. 
mankind  himself  may  per  >h  from  the  face 
of  this  earth." 

The  favorite  culprits  in  leep-ocean  pollu- 
tion have  been  radioactive  fallout,  tar  from 
congealed  oil,  mercury  (wl  ich  gets  into  the 
human  food  chain  throu  ;h  contaminated 
fish),  the  bits  of  immo  tal  plastic  that 
.somehow  find  tlieir  way  to  ;a  and  the  indis- 
criminate dumping  of  hum  n  and  iiidUotrial 
wa.'^te. 

CRANK   CASES    AND      »1I.    TARS 

In  a  survey  last  year  «  r  700.000  square 
mues  of  East  Coast  waters  NOAA  scientists 
found  oil-waste  t.^r  clumps  and  plastic  par- 
ticles cluttering  the  deep  oi  ?an  environment 
from  Cape  Cod  to  South  Ai  lerica.  Strangely, 
oil  contamination  was  grea  er  in  some  open 
ocean  areas  than  it  was  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mf.xico,  where  so  much  oil  aroduction  takes 
place.  NOAA  offered  no  xplanation,  but 
■some  theorists  speculate  th  t  a  large  part  of 
deep  ocean  oil  pollution*  c<  mes  from  crank 
case  oil  carried  by  rivers  fi  jm  cities  to  the 
ultimate  sewer.  But  n  sul  itantlal  amount 
may  simply  be  oil  .seepi  ig  from  strata 
oeneath  the  earth  s  suriac  —ancient  mari- 
ners. Including  Columbus.;  skimmed  similar 
tarry  clumps  from  the  -sea  lurface  and  used 
iliem  to  caulk  the';   leaky  •  lips. 

Ihe  preliminary  opinio  of  NOAA  in- 
•- litigators,  mclden  ally,  is  :hat  plastic  bits 
are  not  nece.ssarily  harinl  il  to  immature 
fish  and  that,  while  tlie  deg  adable  life  span 
of  oil  is  yet  to  be  dcieiinin«  1.  it  is  consider- 
at)ly  les>  than  eten!,U.  Son:  of  man's  worst 
.<?ai-.s.  as  the  Wan  Scnt-i  Journal  pointed 
out.  fall  to  stai;d  tlie  test  c|  time. 
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Is  about  the  same  as  the  amounts  more 
recently  considered  a  modern  phenomenon. 
What  oceanic-pollution  research  has 
proven  is  that  more  research  la  needed.  The 
oceans,  after  all,  are  big  enough  to  absorb 
a  lot  of  punishment,  so  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  final  effect  of  man  on  the 
oceans  will  be  less  than  catastrophic. 

LrMMINCS  VNI.IMITED 

Ai.ntiier  Held  In  which  Intensive  environ- 
mental research  Is  Imperative  is  the  .so-called 
Coast.ll  Zone,  a  limited  sea  coast  strip,  where 
80  million  Americans  already  make  their 
home  and  more,  like  lemmings,  keep  com- 
ing. The  United  States  has  a  combined  At- 
lantic, Paciflc  and  Arctic  coastline  of  88.633 
miles,  plus  10.980  miles  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes. 

To  enable  the  Federal  government  to  play 
the  role  of  honest  broker  In  such  a  fiercely 
competitive  area  of  diverse  Interests  and  au- 
thority. Congress  passed  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  After  some  delay, 
the  Federal  program  is  now  underway,  with 
first  priority  assigned  to  research,  advisory 
guidance  and  matching  fund  assistance.  The 
Department  of  Commerce,  with  NOAA  as 
action  agency,  represents  the  national  In- 
terest in  protecting  long-term  values  lor  all 
concerned. 

Among  tlie  more  highly-charged  problems 
to  be  resolved  are  the  location  of  coastal  and 
offsliore  power  faculties  and  deep-water 
ports,  access  to  and  development  of  marine 
recreation  facilities,  maintenance  of  water 
quality  standards  and  protection  of  living 
marine  resources.  A  blue  ribbon  array  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  wUl  a.ssist  NOAA  and  the  sover- 
eign states  in  designing  and  implementing  a 
workable  master  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  three  great  research 
areas — energy,  food,  environment — oceanic 
planners  and  scientists  are  pushing  research, 
both  basic  and  applied,  on  a  number  of  other 
oceanogr.iphic  fronts.  Among  them: 

Drugs — Several  forms  of  marine  organisms 
and  bacteria  offer  possibilities  for  potent  an- 
libiotlcs  and  anti-tumor  compounds. 

Underwater  Vehicles— Continued  Navy 
work  on  automatic  submersibles  has  resulted 
indirectly  i't  two  developments  of  Interest  to 
Industry.  One  is  a  new  type  of  long-lasting 
liquid  battery  cell  which  generates  eight 
times  the  energy  of  a  conventional  dry  cell 
and  does  no*.  deLerlorate  when  not  In  use.  The 
second  is  an  cnvlrorrnientally-consclous  robot 
with  the  spnsos  of  touch,  sight  and  hearing 
and  the  ability  to  obey  commands  in  ordinarv 
EnglLsh. 

Data  Acquisition — Westinghouse  research 
has  developed,  as  an  added  capability  for 
NOAA's  global  system  of  Monster  Buoys, 
equipment  to  monitor  pollution. 

N:ivlgation — Omega,  the  first  trulv  world- 
wide radio  navigation  system  (based  on  a  new 
principle  discovered  by  Harvard  scientists 
working  on  an  ONB  research  contract),  will 
be  fully  operational  by  1975.  Experimental 
transmitters  have  given  accurate  fi.xes  at 
ranges  up  to  8.000  miles.  The  Navy  will  make 
the  system  available  to  commercial  ships  and 
aircraft. 

Diving— The  teclino'.ogy  is  in  hand  to  pro- 
vide men  with  gills  to  enable  them,  like  fish, 
to  breathe  water.  Fluid  breathers  theoreti- 
crtlly  could  go  to  deptlis  of  three  miles  or 
nintc.  Tlie  only  question,  according  to  Cap- 
tain George  Bond  of  the  Navy  Medical  Corps, 
«  hii  helped  develop  the  Navy's  current  sys- 
tem of  ".saturation  diving."  is  wiiether  that 
trip  Ls  necessury. 

Eiier-y—  A  group  of  NOAA  and  Woods  Hole 
fxiennographers  are  investigating  the  possi- 
bility of  capturing  some  of  tlie  almost  limit- 
less energy  of  the  Gulf  Stream  with  "under- 
water windmills."  And  Scripps  Institute  sci- 
entists, using  Sea  Grant  funds,  have  devel- 
oped a  pump  to  harness  the  power  of  ocean 
wa\e.s.  A  .single  pump,  so  simple  It  has  only 
one  working  part,  can  generate  a  thousand 
v.iil  i.s  of  electric  power. 
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The  economic  Impact  of  the  revived  na- 
tional Interest  In  the  oceanologlcal/ocean- 
ographlc  sciences  Is  likely  to  be  nothing  short 
of  stupendous.  Incidentally.  A  recent  com- 
prehensive study  of  "MUltary  &  Other  Gov- 
ernment Oceanography"  by  Frost  &  Sullivan 
Inc..  a  technological  market  research  orga.! 
nlzatlon  headquartered  In  New  York  Citv 
(106  Fulton  St.  10038) ,  for  instance.  Indicates 
likely  expenditures  In  the  billions  of  dollars 
for  various  Navy  and  NOAA  programs  already 
underway,  and  10-year  outlays  of  an  esti- 
mated $120  million  for  feaslbUlty  studies 
alone  of  such  future  projects  as  "Deep  Ocean 
Stations."  "Seafront  Stations,"  "Mobile  Un- 
dersea Support  Laboratory,"  "Large  Stable 
Ocean  Platform,"  and  "Pilot  Harbor  Devel- 
opmcnt  Project." 

Many  additional  re.'^earch  areas  could  be 
mentioned.  Suffice  to  say  that.  If  the  cur- 
rent resurgence  of  interest  In  oceanographic 
research  Is  translated  into  Increashig  finan- 
cial support,  the  later  part  of  the  decade  wUl 
see  advances  in  the  exploitation  of  the  great 
mineral  and  protein  resources  of  the  oceans 
equal  to  the  dramatic  advances  in  oceano- 
giapliic  ensjlneeriiig  capabUities  of  the  1960s 


THE  EARNED  REENTRY  PROGRAM 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  Senate's  attention  a  program  de- 
signed as  a  positive  response  to  Presi- 
dent Fords  recently  announced  national 
amnesty  profrram  respecting  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Tlais  plan  was  developed  by  my  office 
in  conjunction  with  the  City  University 
of  New  York  and  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Higher  Education.  It  envisions 
the  employment  as  tutors  at  the  imlver- 
sity  of  as  many  as  2.000  Vietnam  mili- 
tary deserters  or  evaders  who  elect  to 
participate  in  the  President's  earned  re- 
entry program.  I  have  discussed  this  pro- 
posal, which  constitutes  an  mnovative 
form  of  alternative  service,  with  our 
former  colleagues  Senator  Charles  E. 
Goodell,  Chairman  of  the  Clemency- 
Board,  and  Attorney  General  Saxber' 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  myself  and  the  Honorable  Al- 
fred A.  Giardino,  chaii'man  of  the  board 
of  higher  education  of  the  city  of  New 
York  be  printed  in  the  Record  on  this 
matter,  as  well  as  a  news  release  from 
the  City  University  dated  September  22, 
1974. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  news  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C.,  Septmeber  16, 1974. 
Hon.  Alfred  A.  Gl\rdino, 
Chairman.  Board  of  Higher  Education,  the 
City  Vnivcrsiti/  o/  New  Yorh;  Netv  York, 
N.Y. 
De.ar  Chairman  Giardino:  As  one  who  has 
long  supported  the  concept  of  Open  Admis- 
sions at  City  University,  I  share  with  you 
and  yotir  colleagues  at  the  Board  oi  Higher 
Education  a  desire  to  maximize  the  success 
of  this  important  program.  I  am  aware  that 
limitations  in  state  and  municipal  funding 
have  prevented  the  colleges  of  the  University 
from  mounting  the  kind  of  remedial  effort 
that  would  fully  tap  the  potential  of  the 
thousands  of  high  school  graduates  Mho  ar- 
rive on  your  campu.ses  each  year  with  aca- 
demic deficiencies.  I  am  also  aware  that 
when  the  Open  Admissions  program  was 
first  introduced  Its  proponents  urged  that  it 
include  a  massive  tutorial  component  but 
that  the  cost  of  this  tutorial  effort  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  beyond  the  fi.scal 
reach  of  tl-.e  Uuiversitv. 


October  5,  1974. 
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The  "earned  re-entry"  program  armounced 
by  President  Ford  today.  In  my  opinion,  pro- 
vides the  opportimlty  to  Implement  that 
vital  tutorial  component  at  CUNY.  There  are, 
doubtless,  many  young  men  presently  cate- 
gorized as  draft  evaders  or  military  deserters 
who  possess  the  academic  qualifications  to 
serve  as  college  tutors  and  who  would  be 
willing  to  make  a  meaningful  contribution 
through  service  at  City  University.  This  is 
the  kind  of  public  service  I  believe  the 
President  had  in  mind  when  he  made  his  an- 
nouncement. Accordmgly,  I  have  discussed 
with  my  colleague,  former  Senator  Charles 
E.  Goodell,  Chairman  of  the  Clemency  Board, 
the  earned  re-entry  and  the  Open  Admissions 
tutorial  Idea.  Mr.  Goodell  has  given  me  as- 
surance of  his  support  in  helping  to  direct 
qualified  re-entry  volunteers  tov.-ard  seri-ice 
as  tutors  at  CUNY. 

Also,  I  will  discuss  this  Idea  with  Attorney 
General  Saxbe,  who  has  a  coordinate  Juris- 
diction In  earned  re-entry. 

I  would  therefore  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  at  your  earliest  opportunity  as  to  v.heth- 
er  you  believe  such  a  tutorial  system  would 
be  desh-able  at  CUNY.  Also,  If  you  feel  this 
idea  Is  worthwhile,  I  would  like  to  advise 
Mr.  Goodell  as  to  the  number  of  tutors  you 
estimate  CUNY  colleges  could  use;  when  they 
could  be  employed;  and  the  qualifications 
the  University  administration  would  want 
to  set  for  this  kind  of  service. 

Although  the  full  details  of  the  "earned 
re-entry"  program  are  not  as  yet  fully  artic- 
ulated, X  assume  that  persons  seeking  re- 
entry would  receive  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment remuneration,  food  and  shelter 
comparable  to  that  provided  men  who  enter 
the  armed  services.  If  you  wish  to  pursue 
this  matter  further,  I  will  assign  a  member 
of  my  staff  to  assist  the  University  in  work- 
ing out  the  details  for  such  a  tutorial  pro- 
gram. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Ja\  its, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Crrv  Universiiy  of  New  York, 

Board  of  Higher  Education, 
Neu)  York,  N.Y.,  September  18,  1974. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Many  thank-s  indeed 
for  your  letter  of  September  16th  Just  re- 
ceived. That  earned  reentry  Individuals  may 
serve  In  substantial  numbers  as  tutors  to  help 
those  who  enter  City  University  with  academ- 
ic deficiencies  Is  an  exciting  and  highly  con- 
structive proposal.  Such  a  program  is  both 
educationally  sound  and  a  major  social  con- 
tribution that  wUl  benefit  the  student  re- 
cipients of  such  aid  as  well  as  those  who  will 
serve  as  tutors. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  letter  I 
discussed  the  proposed  program  with  Chan- 
cellor Klbbee  who  believes  that  it  could  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  academic 
success  of  our  lesser  prepared  students. 

While  we  have  experienced  an  encourag- 
ing degree  of  success  in  our  remedial  pro- 
grams, you  are  correct  In  Identifying  our 
severe  fiscal  constraints  as  having  Inhibited 
the  massive  tutorial  assistance  suggested  by 
those  who  conceived  open  admissions.  As  you 
know,  our  university  Is  still  the  victim  of 
chronic  financial  shortfall  and  therefore 
would  be  unable  to  provide  funds  to  support 
"earned  reentry"  volunteers  other  than  for 
the  managerial  and  administrative  costs  that 
would  be  Involved  for  each  campus.  That  is 
why  the  use  of  highly  motivated  reentry 
volunteers  paid  from  federal  funds  is  so  In- 
genious an  Idea  on  your  part.  We  were  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  the  chairman  of  the 
clemency  board  appointed  by  the  President 
under  his  amnesty  proclamation  has  as- 
sured you  of  support  of  this  Imaginative 
and  worthy  proposal. 


In  response  to  some  of  the  questions  posed 
In  your  letter,  you  may  wish  to  note  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  A  telephone  survey  today  of  our  under- 
graduate campuses  indicates  that  CUNY  col- 
leges could  make  Immediate  and  effective 
use  of  up  to  2,000  qualified  tutors  if  that 
number  Is  available.  We  expect  our  fresh- 
man enrollment  for  the  ctirrent  academic 
year  to  exceed  40,000,  an  all-time  high.  A 
substantial  number  will  require  tutorial  as- 
sistance. 

2.  According  to  Dr.  Kibbee,  our  minimum 
academic  qualifications  for  tutors  would  be 
a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited 
institution  or  successful  completion  of  two 
years  of  undergraduate  study  with  demon- 
strated tutorial  competence  In  basic  English, 
mathematics,  the  social  sciences  or  the  phys- 
ical sciences.  The  university  would  want  to 
select  tutors  from  those  who  apply  for  this 
service,  who  are  judged  to  be  qualified  and 
who  meet  our  standards  of  character  fitness 
and  tutorial  motivation. 

Tlie  university  Is  ready  to  assign  admin- 
istration of  this  program  to  Its  Office  of  Aca- 
demic Affairs  where  It  would  come  under  the 
direction  of  Vice  Chancellor  Timothy  S. 
Healy.  Lieison  with  the  colleges  would  be 
through  that  office  and  actual  tutorial  as- 
signments would  be  supervised  by  the  facul- 
ties of  each  of  the  colleges. 

We  have  consulted  with  our  college  pres- 
idents aj:d  representatives  of  our  faculty  and 
can  assure  you  of  their  enthusiastic  support 
and  cooperation.  We  are  eager  to  move  this 
program  forv;ard  without  delay.  Yours  is 
a  biilliant  proposal  and  your  continued  as- 
sistance would  be  invaluable  In  assuring  co- 
operation with  the  federal  agencies  with 
whom  we  would  work  In  Implementing  It. 
If  you  agree,  we  would  like  to  make  this 
plan  public  by  aanouncmg  it  over  the  week- 
end. 

Sincerely, 

AiTKED  A.  Giardino. 


of  successful  undergraduate  studies  "with 
demonstrated  tutorial  competence  in  basic 
English,  mathematics,  the  social  sciences  or 
the  physical  sciences,"  were  the  criteria  stip- 
ulated by  Dr.  Kibbee. 

The  City  University  chancellor  declared, 
"The  infusion  of  2,000  tutors  Into  our  sys- 
tem would  fill  a  vital  gap  that  has  existed 
In  CUNY's  open  admissions  effort  because  of 
fvmdlng  Imiitatlons  from  the  very  outset." 

Under  the  Javits  Plan,  equivalent  service 
volunteers  would  be  made  aware  of  CUNY  tu- 
torial openings  tlirough  official  listings  at 
federal  reception  points  throughout  the 
country.  They  v.ould  submit  applications  to 
the  university's  Office  of  Academic  Affairs 
whi'h,  if  approved,  would  then  be  routed  di- 
rectly to  one  of  CUNY's  18  undergraduate 
colleges.  Specific  tutorial  assignments  v.ould 
be  made  and  supervised  by  the  faculties  at 
each  of  the  colleges. 

Dr.  Kibbee  said  that  he  had  Informed  lead- 
ers of  the  union  representing  CUNY  faculty 
that  implementation  of  the  Jr.vits  Plan 
would  not  displace  university  faci.lty  or  fill 
instructional  positions  normally  funded 
through  the  univer.-ity's  budget. 


(Nev.'s  from  The  Cii;y  University  of  New  York, 

Sept.  22,  1974) 

CUNY  Will  Seek  2,000  TtrroRS  Under  Javits' 

Amnesty  Plan 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  has  initiated  a 
plan  whereby  the  City  University  of  New 
York  would  make  use  of  President  Ford's 
"earned  reentry"  amnesty  proclamation  to 
recruit  a  small  army  of  college  tutors  who 
would  provide  supplementary  remedial  as- 
sistance to  academically  disadvantaged  high 
school  graduates  who  enrolled  In  CUNY 
under  its  Open  Admissions  policy. 

Announcement  of  the  Javits  Plan  was  made 
today  by  Alfred  A.  Giardino,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  which  oversees 
the  260,000-student  City  University  system. 
Mr.  Giardino  said,  CUNY  "could  make  im- 
mediate arid  effective  use  of  up  to  2.000  qual- 
ified tutors  if  that  number  is  available." 

Elements  of  the  Javits  proposal  were  ccn- 
tamed  in  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
released  by  the  B.H.E.  chairman.  In  laying 
out  his  plan  to  tap  a  national  pool  of  aca- 
demic talent  to  strengthen  CUNY's  remedial 
efforts.  Senator  Javits  revealed  that  he  had 
already  brought  It  to  the  attention  of  former 
Senator  Charles  E.  Goodell  who  was  named 
on  Monday  as  chairman  of  the  Presidential 
Clemency  Board.  Mr.  Goodell  indicated  "en- 
thusiastic support"  for  the  idea,  according  to 
Senator  Javits. 

Chairman  Giardino  responded  to  the  Javits 
Plan  by  describing  it  as  "educationally  sound 
and  a  major  social  contribution  that  will 
benefit  the  student  recipients  of  such  aid  as 
well  as  those  who  will  serve  as  tutors." 

The  B.H.E.  chairman  said  that  CUNY 
Chancellor  Robert  J.  Kibbee  had  suggested 
"minimum  academic  qualifications  for  tu- 
tors" drawn  from  reentry  service  volunteers. 
A  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredited 
institution  of  higher  education  or  two  years 


M.\niTIME  SOVEREIGNTY 

Mr.  EIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  late 
August,  the  Delaware  State  Senate 
passed  Resolution  No  255  recommending 
that  the  12-mile  limit  off  the  coastline  of 
the  United  States  be  extended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion v»as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  255 

Whereas,  the  established  twelve-mile  limit 
off  the  coastlines  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years  al- 
though at  times  posing  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tion as  a  result  of  surveir.ance  and  spying  by 
foreign  powers;  and 

WTiereas.  commercial  fishermen  In  this  na- 
tion have  respected  the  twelve-mile  limit 
despite  numerous  hardships  they  have  en- 
countered because  of  Its  stringent  enforce- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  fishermen  of  other  nations, 
through  the  years,  have  fostered  unending 
raids  Just  beyond  the  twelve-mile  mark  en 
certain  species  of  whales,  salmon,  and  other 
varieties  of  fish  important  to  the  livelihood 
of  this  country's  com.merc!al  fishing  fleets; 
and 

Whorci^s.  other  nations  cf  the  world,  in- 
cluding Peru  which  has  an  established  two 
hundred-mile  limit,  have  extended  their 
boundaries  to  benefit  commercial  and  sports 
fishing  Interests  of  their  nations,  while  at 
the  same  time  heightening  the  national 
security  of  these  nations;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  most  Important  that  steps 
be  taken  by  our  elected  representatives  In  the 
Congress  to  change  the  outmoded  twelve-mile 
limit  to  a  distance,  perhaps  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  miles,  which  wo\Ud  be  much 
more  realistic  in  terms  of  natlonnl  security 
and  a  healthy  fishing  economy. 

Now  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  127th 
General  Assembly  in  Extraordinary  Session, 
that  its  members  go  on  record  as  recommend- 
ing that  the  United  States  Congress  exteiid 
the  present  twelve-mile  limit  to  a  more 
realistic  distance  of  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  best  'nterests  of  the  nation's 
security  and  a  healthy  economy  for  United 
States'  fishermen. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  immediately  to 
United  States  Senators  William  V.  Roth,  Jr. 
and  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.  and  to  United  States 
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resjjectlve  offices  with  a 
port  of  the  thoughts 

This  re<^ihitlon. 
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iluPont,  IV  at  their 
plea  for  their  Btip- 
Ideas  included  in 


A  3,000-MIl  E  JOG 

Mr.    MATHIAS.    M:  .    President,    two 
youiig  men,  Phil  CasI  eberg  and  Heinz 
Wiegand,  recently  con  pleted  a  remark- 
able feat— a  3,000-mi  i  jog  across  the 
United  States.  They  d  d  it  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  heart    lisease,  America's 
No.  1  killer,  and  of  the  benefits  of  physi- 
cal fitness.  This  extra  ordinary  exercise 
had  its  origin  in  the    ily  of  Frederick. 
Md.,  and  tlie  two  jogg  :rs  appropriately 
stopped  for  "welcome  I  ome"  ceremonies 
as  they  neared  the  enc  of  the  last  leg  of 
their  trip.  I  am  sure.  ^  r.  President,  that 
my  colleagues  from  a(  ross  tlie  countiT 
join  me  in  sharing  wi  h  Frederick  and 
the  State  of  Maryland  a  large  measure 
of  pride  in  these  two   nen  and  respect 
for  what  they  have  doi  e.  Mr.  President, 
the  Frederick  News  sal  ted  this  achieve- 
ment in  an  editorial  a:  id  the  Honorable 
Ronald  N.  Youn?.  ma  or  of  Frederick, 
issued  a  proclamation   n  recognition  of 
it.  I  ask  unanimous  con  ;ent  that  the  edi- 
torial and  the  proclama  lion  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objec  ion.  tlie  editorial 

and   proclamation   wei  ;  ordered   to   be 

P'inted  in  the  Recorb    as  follows- 

(From  the  Frederick   (Mi    )    News    «<cpt    23 

19741  ■    -   *-  ■ 

For  Ol-r  HrARt  r  Livmr. 
I",  is  no  freak  thing  tw  •  young  men  >iave 
done   la   Jogging   what   «  11   be  some   3,000 
UMles  For  Our  Benefit. 

Heinz  Wiegand  and  P  il  Castleberg  ar- 
rived "home"  Friday  to  »  warm  welcome 
afier  Jogging  over  2.800  m  les  en  route  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 

More  than  Just  a  "flln(  •  or  a  •publicity 
stunt,"  these  two  spirited  ;  oung  men— Heinz 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  I  hU  by  his  sister- 
undertook  this  marathon  |og  to  show  what 
ii  healthy  body  and  heal  hv  nund  can  do 
for  one's  health. 

They  will  be  honored  Si  nday  in  Washinp- 
ton.  D.C.,  and  the.'^e  and  other  honors  are 
well  deserved. 

Even  more  noteworthy  1  lan  the  fact  thai 
their  bodies  and  minds  an  1  faith  could  pro- 
pel them  through  the  heat  and  rains  of  such 
a  long  trek  Is  the  fact  hat  the  expenses 
nave  come  not  out  of  the  sponsoring  Heart 
Fund  3  money,  but  out  of  heir  own  pockets 
Cas'leberg  and  Wieganc  are  adding  their 
etforts  to  those  of  other  ;  lajor  private  and 
governmental  programs  of  public  education 
ubotit  heart  dlseate  preve  ition  which  have 
been  identified  as  possible  factors  in  the  re- 
cent dramatic  decline  in  f  ital  heart  uttack.s 
in  the  United  States. 

The  suggestion  that  tliei  ;  may  be  more  to 
tiie  decline  than  improvec  medical  care  for 
heart  disease  patients;  can  ?  from  t>r  Rich- 
ard Ross,  president  of  ih«  American  Heart 
Assoriation  (AHA).  J 

Dr.  Ross  v.as  commetitii  g  on  a  study  by 
the  National  Center  for  flealth  SUtisllcs 
\\hich  .shows  that  the  deat  ,  rate  f'lom  coro- 
r-ary  heait  disease  fell  10.;  per  cent  in  tlie 
period  from  1963  to  1971.  T  le  rate  had  risen 
19  per  ceiil  in  the  period  f  cm  1950  to  1963. 
The  AHA  and  the  PresK  ents  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Spois  (PCPFS)  have 
been  leaders  in  adva'icing  regular  vlgorou.s 
exercise  as  one  means  of  educing  the  risk 
f>nd  the  serlousnes-s  of  hea  t  attacks. 

The  AHA  recommends  a  }-polnt  program* 
f  1 )  reduce  s.-turated  fat  {  id  cholesterol  in 
t:.e  c!i.?t;    (2i    aiotd  e\c€s.s   iveltjht;    (3)   con- 


trol high  blood  pre.^ure:  (4)  stop  smoking: 
(5>  exercise  regularly;  and  (6)  have  regular 
medical  checkups. 

In  an  effort  to  assist  th»  AHA  and  the 
PCPFS  In  advancing  regular,  vigorous  exer- 
cise as  on©  way  of  reducing  the  risk  of  heart 
disease,  our  two  Frederick  runners  have 
spent  their  summer  Jogging  from  Seattle, 
Washington  to  Rehoboth  Beach.  Del. 

Heinz  and  Phil  are  avid  Joggers  who  have 
.spent  years  training  for  this  run.  Averagmg 
30-45  miles  per  day,  they  have  been  through 
13  states  giving  lectures,  Interviews  and  par- 
ticipating in  testing  programs  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  dangers  of  heart  disease  and 
wavs  of  preventing  It. 

The  duo  w  ill  be  honored  bv  the  AHA  and 
PCPFS  at  the  annual  picnic  of  the  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Road  Runners  Club  at  5  p.m, 
tomorrow  in  Rock  Creek  Park 

A  special  program  is  planned  to  recognize 
the  achievements  of  these  two  Individuals 
who  have  committed  so  much  of  their  time 
and  energits  to  the  battle  against  heart 
disease. 

Not  only  .'hould  Frederick  personally  doff 
Its  hat  to  these  two  Hearty  Living  men,  but, 
we,  who  h&ve  a  need  to,  should  also  don  our 
Jogging  garb  and  shape  up  for  a  longer, 
healthier  life. 
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Whereas,  Phil  Castleberg  and  Heinz  Wie- 
gand have  nearly  completed  a  three  thou- 
sand mile  cross  countrv  Jog  to  promote  phy- 
sical fitness,  and 

Whereas,  These  gentlemen  have  e.bly  rep- 
resented the  City  of  Frederick  in  this  re- 
markable endeavor,  and 

Whereas.  The  administration  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Frederick  City  are  extremely  proud  of 
their  accomplishment  on  behalf  of  "heany 
living"  and  physical  fitness. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Ronald  N.  Yotuig,  Mavor 
of  the  City  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  do  hereby 
officially  declare  Friday,  August  23,  1974,  to 
be  "Runners  for  Heart  Association  Day"  in 
the  City  of  Frederick. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  Mayor 
to  be  a!';xpd  this  twentv-third  day  of  August, 
19V4. 

RoN'ALo  N.  YovNC,  Mayor. 


ANTITRUST  ACTION  IN  THE 
AGE  OF  CONSUMERISM 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Commis- 
sioner M.  Elizabeth  Hanford,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  has  recently  set 
forth  an  important  program  at  antitrust 
law  enforcement  In  a  speech  entitled. 
"The  Antitrust  Imperative  in  an  Age  of 
Consiunerism."  The  consumer  today  has 
learned  that  the  most  important  "rules 
of  the  marketplace  are  the  rules  which 
foster  competition.  As  long  as  competi- 
tion is  humming  .smoothly,  the  pitfalls 
which  the  consumer  faces  are  signifi- 
cantly eliminated.  But  once  anticompeti- 
tive practices  take  a  foothold  in  the 
marketplace,  the  consumer  suffers.  The 
consumer  suffers  from  the  elimination 
of  new  ideas,  the  restriction  on  avail- 
ability of  goods  or  services,  and  the  in- 
creased prices  which  an  anticompetitive 
marketplace  fosters. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues read  the  speech  v.  inch  Commis- 
.sioner  Hanford  has  given  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
Is  ordered  to  be  prhitcd  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


(From  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Sent 

9.  1974] 

The   ANtiTRusT   Imperative   in   an   Ace  or 

Consumerism 

(An  Address  by  M.  Elizabeth  Hanford, 

Commissioner ) 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  women 
In  varied  leadership  roles  to  explore  Impor- 
tant  Issues  facing  us  all.  When  It  was  sug- 
gested to  me  that  I  focus  my  comments  and 
observations  on  the  consumer  movement,  I 
felt  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  my  thinking  as  to  where  consum- 
erism stands  in  the  diverse  American  spec- 
trum today — and,  perhaps  more  important- 
ly.  where  this  powerful  and  important  more- 
ment  should  direct  Us  primary  efforts  in  the 
fut'ire. 

From  my  vantage  point  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  I  think  It  Is  undeniable 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  consumerism.  At  a 
time  v.hen  market  forces  seem  to  grow  ever 
more  Impersonal — and  complex — the  Amer- 
ican consumer  appears  less  and  less  willing 
to  accept  unfairness  In  tlie  nation's  mar- 
ketplaces: less  wUling  to  accept  a  lack  of 
competitive  product  and  service  options,  less 
willing  to  acept  Inadequate — w  Inaccurate- 
information  concerning  the  products  and 
services  he  buys;  less  wUling  to  run  undis- 
closed—or unreasonable — health  and  safety 
risks  created  on  the  sellers  side;  less  willing 
to  accept  the  frustration  of  a  world  In  which 
his  complaints  too  often  remain  unheard 
unweighed,  and  unanswered. 

In  other  words,  the  American  consumer 
has  found  his  voice — and  that  voice  is  strong 
and  steady.  The  credibility  of  a  Ralph  Nader 
whose  persistent  dedication  to  principles  of 
corporate  accountability  and  citizen  Involve- 
ment are  aimed  at  "making  the  system 
work'  Is  not  subject  to  dispute;  or  can  one 
question  the  .sincerity  of  a  Virginia  Knauer  or 
a  Bess  Meyerson. 

This  cast  of  mind  has  not  always  been  with 
us,  for  the  primary  demands  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  have  changed  significantly  in 
the  past  40  years.  In  the  difficult  economic 
tunes  of  tlie  early  1930's— the  so-called 
"great  depression" — the  rudimentary  prob- 
lem facing  the  American  consumer  was  to 
meet  the  family's  basic  needs  In  terms  of 
providing  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  There 
s^eemed  to  be  little  time  for  the  problems  of 
environmental  quality,  deceptive  advertising 
or  defective  warranties.  Most  people — un- 
able to  borrow  money — were  hardly  con- 
cerned with  cost-or-credlt  disclosures  of  the 
tj-pe  now  mandated  by  law  In  the  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  Act.  Then,  the  choice  was  not  which 
cereal  container  would  be  selected,  but 
whether  cereal  could  be  afforded  at  all.  Then, 
the  object  of  the  trip  to  the  grocery  store 
was  the  purchase  of  day-old  bread  and  no 
complaints  were  heard  about  proliferating 
packages  of  cakes  and  cookies. 

Of  course,  we  came  out  of  that  period  in  a 
buTF.t  of  unprecedented  productive  capacity. 
ITuparalleled  demand  was  generated  and  sus- 
lalned  by  a  world  war,  a  post-war  baby  boom, 
and  the  continued  development  of  Inlerna- 
tloi.al  markets.  At  the  same  time,  more  and 
more  Americans  completed  high  school  and 
went  on  to  college;  and,  as  if  in  reward  for 
two  decades  of  severe  strain  and  effort,  In- 
crea.sed  automation  gave  us  more  leisure, 
and  the  credit  economy  gave  us  a  new,  high 
level  of  con:,umer  buying  power.  In  this  con- 
text—with Uie  leisure,  and  with  the  increased 
buying  power,  and.  above  all,  with  the  in- 
creased educational  opportunities — the 
American  consumer  reached  s  degree  of 
sophistication  unmatched  in  a;i  earlier  day. 
It  i.s  in  this  context  that  the  current  con- 
sumer movement  emerged. 

Now,  1  characterized  the  present  time  as 
an  "age  of  consumerism,"  but  I  am  certainly 
not  suggesting  that  we  have  achieved  the 
niillenlum.  No,  this  is  certainly  not  an  age 
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of  consumerism  In  the  sense  that  all  ottr 
problems  are  solved.  The  continuing  good- 
faith  efforts  of  so  many  businessmen,  work- 
ing Jointly  with  consumers  and  public  offi- 
cials throughout  the  country  have  doubtless 
been  beneficial;  but  many  challenges  remain. 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  Is  the  very  ten- 
sion created  by  our  expectations  and  de- 
mands— by  our'  growth  as  a  people — which 
.Uiiraately  provides  the  motor  force  for  all 
social  change;  and  it  Is  this  source  of  raw- 
human  energy  which.  If  disciplined  and  di- 
rected, can  generate  meaningful  solutions  to 
the  underlying  causes  of  our  frustrations.  It 
is  in  this  sense — in  the  sense  of  vast  oppor- 
tunity for  achievement — that  we  are  in  an 
•age  of  consumerism." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  unresolved 
consumer  controversies  involve  in  excess  of 
$100  million  each  year.  Based  on  my  years 
m  the  consumer  field,  I  have  seen  enough 
egregloiTs  consumer  wrongs,  apparently  with- 
out consumer  remedies,  to  conclude  that,  as 
high  as  this  might  seem.  It  Is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  tills  $100  million  figure  may  be 
too  low  an  estimate. 

I  suspect  this  comes  as  no  stirprlse  to  any 
of  us  who  have  experienced  the  frustration 
of  seeking  satisfaction  when  a  purchase  was 
rtelivered  w  1th  a  defect  the  warranty  did  not 
quite  seem  to  cover — nor  is  It  a  surprise  to 
those  of  us  who  have  woiidered  in  vain  how 
Justice  wovild  be  done  when  It  became  clear 
that  a  purchased  Item  was  simply  and  indis- 
putably not  what  it  was  represented  to  be. 
Shoddy  worlunanshjp :  advertising  filled  with 
Irre'evancles  and  half-truths,  often  pander- 
ing to  the  vulnerabilit  es  of  the  young  or 
the  gullible;  hard-core  fraud — the  range  of 
actual  and  potential  consumer  abtises  ii  wide 
indeed;  and.  to  highlight  one  problem  area 
from  among  them  presents  obvious  pitfalls. 
Keverthelesi.  as  I  consider  how  tlie  energies 
of  Americans  interested  in  consumerism 
could  best  be  spent  in  the  coming  months, 
and  years,  one  broad  area  stands  out  clear- 
ly in  my  mind. 

I  refer  here  to  sustained  enforcement  oX 
the  nation's  antitrust  laws.  Speaking  again 
from  my  perspective  as  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission — the  federal 
agency  Jointly  respoiisible  in  partnership 
with  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  for  the  enforcement  of  our  anti- 
tiusl  lav.s — let  me  state  clearly  my  commit- 
ment to  a  policy  of  vigorous  and  uncom- 
promi:^lag  antitrusc  enforcement.  In  essence, 
the  heart  of  consumerism  Is  antitrust. 

It  may  strike  some  ar,  surprising  or  strange 
that  I  should  choose  a  women's  foruiu — a 
forum  taking  tlie  taeme  "today's  woman" — 
as  the  appropviHte  setting  for  a  discussion 
of  antitrust;  but  I  siigt,e.=t  to  you  that  a 
view  of  antitrust  enforcement  as  a  man's 
iss.ie  is  no  more  acceptable  thr.u  the  notion 
that  consumerism  is  a  woinan's  cause. 

Unfortunately,  to  many  consumers  of  both 
sexes,  the  notion  of  antitrust  enforcement  is 
.'lU  uncertain  and  ethereal  concept— suggest- 
ing linages  of  the  early  tobacco.  sugiT  and 
oil  trusts,  ro'ober  barons,  a.iid  the  Grange 
:!Ud  Populist  movements  of  the  laie  19: h 
Ceii;ui-y.  It  suggests  to  many  the  seemingly 
Impenetrable  legal  ni'v.e  of  anticompetltl\e 
corpor.ite  mcgers,  monopolization  attempts, 
.'ind  subtle  price-fixing  conspiracies.  But  v.c 
cin  !li  afford  to  view  .\ntitrust  as  cither  antt- 
qu.Tted  or  unfnthom.'xble. 

The  nation.".!  antitrust  Iu'A's  are  no  less 
than  our  most  direct  end  \ital  aflirmatiou 
of  the  tree  enterprise  syi^tcni.  The  goal  em- 
bodied in  these  liws-that  of  maintaining 
msrkets  In  which  consumtrs  can  turn  to  a 
innUiplictty  of  sellers  for  tUeir  needs  insuros 
!-e.^lt'1r  competition  for  the  consrumer'-s 
dollar;  signillcantly.  such  competition  is 
most  often  reflected  in  lover  prices,  better 
.<pr\  Ice  and  workmanship.  rt:d  nn  Intensified 
eit'i:t  at  product  development  and  lnMo\o- 
tioii. 

The  statement  of  this  goal,  however,  is  not 
a  self-fulfilUng  prophecy;    and   the   hi-tory 


of  Increasing  economic  concentration  In 
America  makes  It  clear  that  markets,  absent 
vigorous  antitrust  scrutiny,  tend  to  lose 
tlielr  competitive  character;  that  competi- 
tors can  become  colleagues  in  Joint  action 
against  their  customers;  and  that  prices  c.nn 
go  up  while  quality  and  value  go  down. 

As  we  are  all  well  a',vare,  we  find  otirselves 
today  In  the  midst  of  a  severe  economic 
crisis.  Tlie  President  has  rightly  determined 
that  an  important  step  in  the  fight  agpinst 
inflation  Is  Implementation  of  ct-rtain  fed- 
eral speirding  cuts;  and  the  pending  eco- 
nomic sunmiit  meeting  will  dou.->tl?cs  pro- 
duce a  number  of  additional  go.-i'rnn.ent 
initiatives  for  an  across-the-board  effort  to 
force  spiraling  prices  downward.  It  is,  I 
thUiK,  imperative  that  federal  antitrust  en- 
forcement be  enlisted  as  a  potent  weapon  in 
this  fight.  Tnis  requires  not  only  prompt 
prosecutorial  luitiatives.  both  by  the  FTC 
and  the  Antitrust  Division,  but— at  a  time 
when  federal  spending  mxist  be  stitngently 
curtailed— it  requires  signiacant  Incresses  in 
our  budget  commitment  to  antitrust.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  through  the  years  the  Fed- 
eral dollar  commitment  to  antitru'st  has 
clearly  been  inadequate  to  the  challenge. 
Simplv  put:  we  must  have  more  for  this  task. 
I  think  it  vitally  Important  that  this  mes- 
sage—the need  for  vigoro-v^s  antitrust  en- 
forcement and  for  significant  Increases  in 
fmiding— be  focused  upon  in  the  curren. 
dialogue  now  underway  in  Washington. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  American  people  - 
tlie  American  consumer — will  receive  etfcc- 
tive  antitrust  enforcement  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  i.s  de:nanded;  and  I  think  that 
it  will  be  dr;nanded  only  if  there  is  enough 
ur.i:er.stanc".ng  of  the  underlying  isiues  to 
aopreoiate  that,  in  e.ssenc3,  lastinj  success 
V  iih  s;>  m.'.ny  consumer  prob'.ems  i.s  Inexor- 
abV-  b.iund  up  with  the  success  of  entiiru- 1 
euror^emeut.  Let  me  add  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  Attorney  General 
B.'-sbc'.-^  recent  comraltmenT  to  an  educational 
effort  whir-h  will  explain  the  implications  of 
antitrust  to  an  audienc?  wider  than  the  anti- 
truit  b.ir. 

We  meet  here  today  as  concerned  clti-ens 
and  concerned  women.  It  is  essential,  !n  my 
view,  for  today's  ^^omen  to  be  increa-ii-^jly 
i'.ctive  and  Involved  In  the  economic  afTai;  .s  of 
our  nation.  I  reiterate  that  co.-.sumerism 
should  in  no  way  be  considered  a  wom^ns 
issue;  yet  opportunities  for  "today's  woirsu" 
to  participate  in  the  challenging  v.crk  of  the 
consumer  movement  are  manifold.  The  en- 
hanced awareness  of  "today's  woman"  as  a 
person  of  Individual  Identity  and  potential, 
her  increasing  participation  in  the  world  of 
events  beyond  the  home,  her  willingne.ss  to 
translate  her  potentialities  into  power  and 
action  combine  with  the  day-to-day  exoer- 
tise  so  many  American  women  possess  on  lac 
dollavs-and-cents  issues  th.it  are  bardic  ro 
consumer  programs. 

While  the  opportunity  for  careers  in  con- 
sumer-related fields  is  incre.i.sinj!.  much  o; 
the  crucial  work  can  be  done  on  a  voluiite''r. 
part-.imc  b.isls.  In  perfect  consonance  with 
other  career  choices.  Consider,  for  example. 
the  young  lender  of  a  consumer  o''ga!iizRtion 
wlio  rereiuly  visiied  my  office  to  e  .pres.s  her 
'.'roup's  concern  tli.\t  the  shaip  rise  in  prices 
which  ."he  continually  faces  as  her  famiU's 
chief  procurem.ent  officer  miKh;  in  sume  iii- 
stantcs.  be  cau  ed  by  anticompetitive  be- 
havior flour. shlng  in  the  curiet't  inflationary 
climate.  Citizei.s  have  Joined  in  orgauiza- 
tion.s  tliro'.ighout  the  country  to  reflect  their 
consumer  concerns  before  commit  tees  of 
Congress  ani  state  legislatures;  thev  are  In 
the  forefront  in  urging  that  consumer  cdti- 
cation  be  latigiit  in  their  scho:-;;-;  they  are 
pressing  businessmen  to  voluntarily  resolve 
consumer  frustrations  in  the  market,  to  pro- 
vide methf>ds  for  handling  consumer  griev- 
ances in  an  effective  and  expeditious  man- 
ner. In  slioil ,  iheopp.-^rtui'ities  for  ;>arti.ipa- 
tioii  abouiiJ. 

Thomas    Vy'olfe    w'.s    riglit:    :.ou   can't    go 


home  again.  The  frustrations  we  feel  as 
consumers — as  well  as  women — will  not  abate 
in  anv  permanent  or  lasting  way  until  the 
problems  are  faced  and  solutions  are  found 
It  is  ultimately  a  Job  we  must  do  for  our- 
.sei  .o.s  a.s  wonieii— as  well  »-  consumers. 


SENATOR    WALTER    MCOTDALE    ON 
THE   ECONOMIC   CHALLENGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention an  editorial  In  the  Minnesota 
Tribune  on  October  2.  1974.  concerning 
an  article  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Mond.\le".  which  has 
recently  appealed  in  Foreign  Affairs 
magazine. 

This  article  ^^as  prepared  over  the 
summer,  before  international  economic 
issues  had  become  fashionable.  It  sets 
out  simply  the  fact  that  our  economic 
Pioblems  are  not  just  domestic  and  it 
also  underlines  the  fact  that  ovr  mo.st 
pie.<-bing  international  problem  is  eco- 
nomic. It  points  out  clearly  the  pressing 
problems  \.e  now  confront  because  of  the 
oil  price  hite.  because  of  inflation,  and 
in  the  field  of  tiade.  Tlie  article  aL,o 
spells  out  how  economic  issues  must  be- 
come the  central  touch  stone  of  our 
Ci  Giving  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  most  important  point.  I  think, 
is  the  Senator's  argument  that  foreign 
policy  must  be  an  extension  of  domestic 
policy  and  net  some  abstract  and  sepa- 
rate arena  of  Government  action.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  basic  and  challenging  con- 
cept which  deserv'cs  f-.u'thcr  ihought  by 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  regarding  Senator  Mon- 
DALEs  article,  and  the  text  cf  the  For- 
eign Allairs  artlrie.  entitled  "Beyond 
Decente:  Towa.d  International  Eco- 
nomic Security, ■■  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record. 
PS  follows: 
IFiom  the  Mrni-eapclis  Trl':une.  Oct.  2.  1974  ; 

MoNo.vix  ON  THE  Economic  Cilm-llnce 

Sen.  Waller  Mondale  argues  that  all  other 
international  security  matters  are  now  over- 
shadokved  by  tlirehi.s  to  the  world  econom.y. 
He  is  not  alone  in  that  view.  President  Ford 
and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  have  begun 
saying  the  same  thing  liitely.  and  theirs  are 
only  the  uh  .i  prominerii  vtices  iu  a  gro-viug 
chorus. 

Wriiii-.g  at  length  in  the  CK-tober  iss-ie  of 
Fi  reien  Affairs.  Mondale  reaches  conclusions 
mat  break  hitle  new  ground  If  a-iything.  he 
is  less  r.Hdical  ( in  the  sense  of  making  fewer 
veiled  threats)  than  the  Ford  administration, 
and  he  is  more  inclined  to  recognize  that 
shorttomines  In  American  policy  ha^e  c  jn- 
tributed  to  ilie  problems. 

Thus  w'aiU'  he  describes  oU-prlce  i-tcrer.ses 
as  "irresponsible  price -f-Xing,"  Mondale  men- 
tions vays  in  which  Western  countries,  in- 
cludiiig  the  United  States,  also  lia-.e  been 
guilty  of  destabilizing  actions.  And  he  recog- 
ni/e?  that  raw -mt>' .'rials  cartels  spring  p.irtly 
from  feelli-t;'  in  und.-rdeveloped  tupplier 
coun'iies  that  tlv.^y  hAve  been  e.vploited  in 
thi"  past. 

I\Iond8!e  o*Ters  familiar  sr<l\.lions.  Including 
cpcrdii'.ated  policies  among  IndULtrlalijed 
nations  nr.d  gieator  prtrticipation  by  oitv 
exporting  couir.ric-s  m  interna*iona!  eco- 
iion:ic  policy-making  But  his  obser vp t ionjs 
ha\e  simiificain**  at  another  level. 

Ftrst.   they   suggest   n   moileration   in   rer- 
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tnln  views.  For  example,  there  Is  no  sugges- 
tion In  the  Foreign  Ailal;  s  article  of  the  food 
embargo  Mondale  was  ac  locating  a  year  ago. 
Second,  bis  analysis  show  an  Increasing  grasp 
of  subjects  beyond  the  lomestlc  Issues  for 
which  he  Is  better  known 

Mondale  does  not  hav(  the  reputation  of, 
sny,  a  Jackson  in  natloc  al-security  matters 
or  a  Fulbrlght  In  foreign  affairs.  But  In  1968 
he  was  In  the  forefront  if  the  move  to  lib- 
eralize East-West  trade  when  detente  was 
not  the  accepted  prlnclj  e  It  Is  now.  Later, 
when  criticism  of  defense  spending  tended  to 
be  diffuse,  Mondale  foe  ised  on  a  specific, 
costly  aspect:  Although  (  wefuUy  researched, 
his  challenge  to  the  size  (  f  the  Navy's  carrier 
program  seemed  unlikely  ;o  have  much  effect. 
But  It  did. 

The  Minnesota  senato  's  commentary  on 
International  economio  ■  problems  extends 
that  pattern;  recognlzina  Issues  of  ascending 
urgency,  studying  them  With  care  and  offer- 
ing reasonable  courses  odaction.  This  speaks 
well  for  his  abilities  as  a  j  enator.  Some  might 
even  consider  those  at  llties  suited  to  a 
higher  office, 

[From  Foreign  AffaU  i,  October  19741 
Beyond  Detente  :  Tow  rd  lNTER>f ational 
Economic  S  ctmrrT 
(By  Walter  F.  Iondale) 
Economic  Issues  are  ni  w  front  and  center 
for  the  world's  political  eaders,  topping  the 
agenda  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
concerns.  While  the  majJr  international  se- 
curity Issues  of  the  last  iuarter-century  are 
stUl  with  us — the  compltltlon  In  strategic 
nuclear  arms,  the  strugg  >  of  differing  polit- 
ical systems,  the  confror  nation  of  massively 
armed  alliances  in  Eur<  je,  the  menace  of 
great-power  Involvement  In  local  conflict — 
these  are  now  being  ov  rshadowed  by  the 
risk  that  the  operation  <  r  the  International 
economy  may  spin  out  of  control.  For  If 
this  happens  there  will  1  e  no  graver  threat 
to  International  stability  to  the  survival  of 
Western  democratic  fon  ts  of  government, 
and  to  national  security  11  self. 

Last  June  West  Germe  ly  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Schmidt  spoke  pla  nly  at  the  NATO 
summit  meeting.  As  he  sa  7  It,  the  most  seri- 
ous risks  facing  NATO  irere  not  military. 
The  growing  economic  difficulties  of  Its 
members,  he  said,  "includ  dangers  that  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  Inflal  on  and  the  neces- 
sarily following  recession  pose  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  founda  ions  of  Western 
society." 

Throughout  the  crisis  (  f  the  President.  It 
was  difficult  for  the  Amerl  ;an  public  to  focus 
on  International  Issues.  W  lat  serious  discus- 
sion there  was  dealt  almc  it  exclusively  with 
,the  problems  of  d^tenta  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  on  this  Issue  1  lat  Secretary  Kis- 
singer has  called  for  a  grea  ;  debate,  and  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght  Is  respondl  ig  by  holding  ex- 
tensive hearings  to  air  t  le  views  of  both 
critics  and  supporters  of  he  Nixon  Admin- 
istration's dealings  with  tl  e  Soviet  Union. 

Certainly  detente  Is  imj  ortant.  The  gains 
in  East-West  relations  m\  ;t  be  consolidated 
on  a  realistic  basis; ;  negot;  itlons  on  strategic 
arms,  the  European  Secur:  ;y  Conference  and 
the  question  of  force  leve  j  in  Europe  must 
be  pursued,  and  the  att  mpt  to  progress 
toward  a  peace  settlemei  t  in  the  Middle 
East  (Itself  m  part  a  tes  of  the  scope  of 
detente)  must  command  pecial  and  unre- 
mitting attention. 

But  Just  as  inflation  ha    now  emerged  as 
by  far  the  most  pressing    lomestic  concern, 
so  international  economic   sol  icy  is  now  our 
top  external  challenge.  In    erms'  of  the  scale 
of   the   problems   and   the   Imagination   re- 
quired for  their  solution: 
light  of  the  inadequate  at 
questions   have   received 
this  Is  the  area  which  cai: 
efforts.  The  priority  we 
years   to   traditional    poli 
concerns  must  now  be  glv 


economic  Issues.  If  we  do  not  resolve  them, 
the  security  problems  that  may  ensue  could 
dwarf  those  that  now  remain. 
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That    economic    problems    have    become 
critical   In  their  own  right  should  now  be 
evident  to  us  all.  The  first  serious  talk  of 
major  depression  since  World  War  II  Is  gain- 
lug  currency.  Editors  and  economic  analysts, 
from  The  Journal  of  Commerce  to  The  New 
Republic,  are  pointing  to  the  danger  signs 
of    economic    collapse.    By    midyear,    even 
though  the  shock  of  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
and  price  rises  had  been  largely  absorbed  In 
the   United   States,   Inflation    was    running 
above  ten  percent,  real  GNP  was  declining 
by  0.8  percent,  while  unemployment  stayed 
higher  at  5.2  percent  and  was  expected  to  rise. 
In  Europe  and  Japan  the  situation  is.  if 
anything,  worse.  By  Augiist  the  rate  of  in- 
flation was  roughly  18  percent  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, more  than  20  percent  In  Italy,  15-16  per- 
cent   In    France,   and    about    25   percent    in 
Japan.  Real  GNP  was  dropping  in  Britain 
and  Italy,  while  even  West  Germany,  with 
the    healthiest    economy    in    Europe,    and 
Japan,  with  almost  miraculous  growth  rates 
in  the  past,  were  both  down  to  only  two  per- 
cent growth.  High  Interest  rates  have  choked 
off  Investment  everywhere  while  unemploy- 
ment has  grown  omlnovisly  in  almost  all  ma- 
jor European  countries.  To  these  grim  statis- 
tics must  be  added  the  oU  bUl,  which  this 
year  will  contribute  to  a  European  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  esthnated  at  $20  billion, 
and  growing  concern,  fed  by  the  collapse  of 
the  Herstatt  Bank  In  Cologne  and  the  near 
collapse  of  the  Franklin  National  Bank  In 
New  York,  that  the  world's  major  financial 
institutions  may  be  In  Jeopardy.  Bankers  in 
Europe   and   the   United   States   are  deeply 
worried  that  more  banks  may  go  under. 

The  outlook  for  the  biilk  of  the  poor  na- 
tions Is  even  more  bleak.  The  additional  aid 
required  this  year  to  meet  the  Increased  cost 
of  food  and  energy  is  not  materializing.  This 
shortfall,  and  the  lower  North  American  har- 
vest now  projected  for  this  fall,  may  be  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  widespread  famine 
and  food  shortages. 

So  far,  however,  the  main  dangers  lie  In 
the  future,  at  least  for  the  Industrialized 
countries.  At  this  writing,  competitive  de- 
valuations have  not  taken  place.  Arab  oil 
receipts  are  being  recycled.  The  IMP  baa 
acted  to  help  Italy  and  other  countries  meet 
their  massive  balance -of-payments  problems 
stemming  from  the  oil  price  rise.  In  early 
July,  central  bankers  meeting  In  Basel  agreed 
to  try  to  help  banks  In  financial  trouble.  The 
OECD  Is  now  predicting  a  lower  Inflation 
rate  in  the  major  Industrialized  countries  for 
the  last  half  of  1974. 

Yet  Industrialized  countries  will  remain 
under  economic  pressure.  Even  if  oil  prices 
soften  somewhat,  the  energy  bill  wUl  remain 
staggering.  In  the  United  States  serious  pro- 
posals have  recently  been  advanced  for  at 
least  two  more  years  of  stagnant  growth  to 
tame  inflation,  and  the  proepect  of  more 
than  six  percent  unemployment  has  been 
greeted  with  equanimUy  by  Administration 
officials. 

Austerity  measures  in  Italy,  France  and 
West  Germany  now  appear  to  be  slowing  in- 
flation, but  before  these  countries  can 
breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  they  are  already  grit- 
ting their  teeth  over  the  possibility  of  reces- 
sion. Europeans  and  others  must  confront 
growing  Internal  pressure  to  resort  to  uni- 
lateral beggar-thy-neighbor  actions — export 
and  Import  controls,  exchange  controls,  de- 
valuations and  dumping.  Arab  oil  revenues 
may  grow  into  a  massive  and  mercurial 
threat  to  International  financial  stability.  In- 
formal cooperation  among  economic  author- 
ities in  the  major  countries,  which  has  been 
Instrumental  in  containing  the  crisis  thus 
far.  may  not  be  able  to  stand  up  under 
per.si.stent  stress. 
Ultimately,  the  intensity  and  duration  of 


the  current  economic  crisis  will  d^end  upon 
what  governments  do  about  It.  While  it  is 
Imperative  to  avoid  self-fulflUlng  prophecies 
of  economio  doom,  there  Is  no  automatic 
guarantee  that  things  will  come  out  all  right. 
Therefore,  responsible  leaders  of  all  politi- 
cal persuasions  throughout  the  Industrialized 
world  must,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  grimmer  assess- 
ments. 

As  they  look  upon  the  International  eco- 
nomic scene,  moreover,  apprehension  is 
fueled  by  frustration,  because  the  problems 
are  beyond  the  span  of  control  of  Individual 
nations.  With  the  growth  In  economic  Inter- 
dependenre,  the  problems  are  Inextricably 
linked,  and  only  a  comprehensive  and  sys- 
tematic international  efforts  can  deal  with 
them. 


There  Is  nothing  new  In  the  Idea  of  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  dealing  with  th« 
world's  economio  problems,  nor  In  giving 
such  concerns  high  priority  In  our  foreign 
policy.  Even  as  World  War  11  raged,  and  with 
the  consequences  of  the  Great  Depression 
still  vivid,  major  efforts  were  made  to  build 
new  economic  Institutions  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  The  Soviet  Union  was  represented  at 
the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  In  1944,  which 
established  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  paved  the  way  for  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  Soviets  also  were  Invited  to 
participate  In  the  Meirsball  plan. 

Both  Bretton  Woods  and  the  Marshall  Plan 
stemmed  from  the  recognition  of  Interde- 
pendence— that  the  economic  health  of  the 
major  countries  of  the  world  affected  the 
security  and  well-being  of  the  others.  It  was 
clear  that  some  kind  of  international  eco- 
nomic system  wo\ild  rise  from  the  ashes  of 
World  War  n  and  the  real  task  was  to  assure 
that  it  promoted  recovery  and  did  not  go 
haywire  as  It  had  after  World  War  I. 

During  this  same  period,  the  late  1940s, 
there  was  a  parallel  effort  to  build  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  collective  military  se- 
curity via  the  United  Nations.  This,  too,  was 
based  on  the  conviction  that  security  was 
interdependent,  or  as  it  was  fashionable  to 
say  at  the  time,  indivisible. 

These  flrst  tentative  structures  for  a  rea- 
sonably universal  economic  and  security  sys- 
tem cracked  apart  In  the  Intensity  of  the 
cold  war.  The  Industrialized  market-economy 
countries  ended  up  organizing  the  Interna- 
tional economic  system  on  their  own  while 
the  Communist  countries  withdrew  Into  aut- 
arky and  set  up  their  own  more  rudimentary 
arrangements.  The  Third  World  was  so  de- 
pendent on  the  Industrialized  world  as  to 
be  only  an  appendage  of  It. 

Over  the  next  two  decades,  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  the  colonial  nations  of  the  Third  World 
became  Independent,  but  wielded  little  eco- 
nomic or  political  power.  Competition  be- 
tween East  and  West,  along  with  traditional 
ties  to  the  West,  assured  the  Third  World 
a  certain  amount  of  development  assistance. 
Over  time  the  Communist  countries  grew 
stronper  and  came  to  trade  more  with  both 
the  West  and  the  Third  World,  while  the 
latter  began  to  participate  to  some  degree 
in  the  management  of  the  international  eco- 
nomic system  through  the  World  Bank  and 
IMF — in  particular  the  Committee  of  20  deal- 
ing with  monetary  affairs. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  this  decade,  we 
In  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
Western  lndu.=;trlallzed  world,  Including  Ja- 
pan, clearly  controlled  our  own  economic 
security.  Interdependence  seemed  only  limit- 
ed. For  practical  purposes  the  international 
economy  uas  the  economy  of  the  Western 
world.  We  did  not  depend  on  the  economio 
behavior  of  the  Communist  world  in  any 
signiflcant  way,  and  we  were  largely  In  con- 
trol of  what  we  needed  from  the  Third  World, 
despite  the  clamor  of  Its  representatives  for 
greater  equity. 
Tho  situation  has  changed  markedly  In  the 
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last  four  years.  The  West's  International  eco- 
nomic system  Is  no  longer  Insulated.  Both 
the  Third  World  and  the  Communist  coun- 
tries have  dramatically  demonstrated  s  ca- 
pacity to  disrupt  It  through  cartel  pricing  of 
oil  and  massive  grain  purchases  respectively. 

In  addition.  Just  this  j-ear  a  "Fourth 
World"  has  precipitated  out  from  the  Third. 
Its  members  are  those  who  lack  major  re- 
soinees  or  economic  power.  The  nations  In 
this  group  are  more  dependent,  more  de- 
prived and  more  aware  of  it  than  any  large 
segment  of  the  world's  population  in  history. 
That  some  of  the  desperate  nations  of  this 
Fourth  World  now  may  have  access  to  nu- 
clc-ir  weapons  only  adds  to  the  prospects  for 
tragedy. 

There  is  a  new  distribution  of  the  economic 
power  in  the  world  and  we  must  learn  to  deal 
with  It.  However,  the  sudden  emergence  of 
tills  changed  economic  equation  Is  not  just 
the  result  of  Soviet  grain  purchases  and  the 
oil  crisis.  The  Impact  of  those  developments 
has  been  directly  proportional  to  the  long- 
range  changes  already  underway  Inside  the 
Western  international  economic  system. 

By  the  early  1970s  this  system  faced  a  visi- 
ble breakdown  In  the  way  It  managed  Its 
monetary  affairs,  and  was  already  hi  the 
throes  of  an  acute  crisis  of  Inflation — which 
spread  from  country  to  country  In  accordance 
with  a  sort  of  Gresham's  Law  toward  the 
highest  national  rate.  Inflation  accompanied 
by  stagnation  was  a  new  and  bewildering 
phenomenon,  undermining  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  manage  our  Industrial  economies. 
Aid  to  developing  countries  had  declined, 
generating  increased  desperation  and  resent- 
ment. In  the  last  year,  all  these  developments 
combined  to  form  the  essence  of  what  may 
now  be  termed  as  a  total  crisis;  one  that  is 
both  economic  and  political  and  involves  tlie 
entire  International  system. 

Fortunately  this  crisis  coincides  with  a  pe- 
riod in  which  political  and  miliiary  security 
Issues  are  muted,  and  some  of  the  major  divi- 
sions in  the  world  are  being  bridged  and  even 
healed.  But  we  must  seize  the  opportunities 
presented  by  detente  and  other  improve- 
ments In  the  Internatlon-il  picture  to  deal 
eSectively  with  our  economic  problems,  or 
the  progress  we  have  made  toward  a  more 
secure  world  may  be  undone. 

In  the  late  1920s  there  was  also  a  version 
cf  dutente,  symbolized  by  the  Treaty  of  Lo- 
c.irno,  and  at  the  same  time  an  emerging 
depression.  When  the  nations  of  the  world 
failed  to  cooperate  to  deal  with  the  depres- 
sion, its  con.scquences  rapidly  unraveled  the 
elements  of  that  detente,  and  in  the  end 
economic  collapse  contributed  mightily  both 
to  the  emergence  of  grave  threats  from  Ger- 
many and  Japan  and  to  the  paralysis  of  other 
nations,  including  the  United  States.  In  tiie 
f  j.ce  of  those  threats. 

It  is  not  alarmist  to  suggest  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  could  happen  today. 
If  the  economic  crisis  continues  to  deepen, 
detente,  now  stalled  at  several  key  points, 
could  well  go  Into  reverse.  Already  the  eco- 
nomic pressxtres  on  the  members  of  NATO 
are  undermining  their  defense  postures  and 
reducing  Soviet  Incentives  to  negotiate.  A 
more  grave  economic  crisis  In  the  West  coxild 
generate  dangerous  temptations  for  the  rel- 
atively less-affected  Comminiist  countries, 
possibly  reviving  their  hope  for  the  "demise 
of  capitalism"  and  encouraging  a  more  ag- 
2re-.5lve  and  interventionist  foreign  policy. 

However,  the  dangers  are  not  solely  from 
*\\e  Commvmist  world.  New  or  dormant  am- 
bitions may  be  kindled  In  countries  Inter- 
urlly  divided  by  economic  disruption.  Eco- 
nomic diiTerences  could  precipitate  a  break- 
down in  our  security  relationships  with  Ja- 
;>an  and  Europe,  leading  perhaps  to  go-it- 
alrup  deftnse  policies  with  profound  conse- 
quences for  regional  stability.  Other  coun- 
tries may  become  so  self-absorbed  as  to  com- 
pletely \\ithdraw  from  their  responjlbilltles 
foi'  n-.te:  national  security ;  Great  Britain  may 


be  nearlng  this  point  already,  and  some  be- 
lieve that  Italy  Is  past  It. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  fundamental  security  objectives  underly- 
ing the  process  of  detente  are  now  linked  to 
the  world  economic  situation.  The  economic 
cooperation  that  is  required  will  Involve  us 
most  deeply  with  our  traditional  postwar 
allies.  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  but  It 
must  also  embrace  a  new  measure  of  comity 
with  the  developing  countries,  and  Include 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  na- 
tions in  significant  areas  of  International 
economic  life.  Only  thus  can  the  present  pre- 
carious period  of  detente  lead  beyond  un- 
certain balance-of-power  arrangements  to 
the  worldwide  sense  of  common  economic 
interest  that  is  an  essential  vinderpinning 
of  a  relatively  peaceful  world. 

IV 

The  economic  and  financial  dislocations 
created  by  last  year's  fourfold  Uicrease  in  oil 
prices  pose  the  most  urgent  set  of  Issues  with 
which  we  must  deal.  The  size  of  the  price 
increase  and  the  abrupt  manner  In  which  It 
w.as  Imposed  (not  to  mention  the  use  of  oil  as 
a  political  weapon)  smacked  of  economic  ag- 
gression. The  first  task  of  a  foreign  poUcy 
aimed  at  enhancing  economic  security  should 
be  to  try  to  get  an  oil  price  rollback.  Because 
of  overproduction  and  decreased  cons'ump- 
tion  there  is  some  prospect  for  lower  oil 
price?.  We  sliould  do  all  we  can  to  encourai:;e 
the  trend  (and  ensure  Its  being  "passed 
through"  to  the  consumer),  but  as  a  real- 
istic matter  we  must  also  plan  our  economic 
strategy  on  the  assumption  that  high  oil 
prices  will  continue. 

The  oil  price  hike  Is  like  a  hujje  tax  levied 
on  most  of  the  world's  economies.  However, 
it  is  a  form  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, for  the  size  and  expenditure  of  this  tax 
is  beyond  the  control  of  those  who  pay  it  or 
of  their  governments.  Most  of  the  payments 
made  to  the  oil  producers  are  remaUiing  in 
Gene\'a,  London  and  New  York,  where  they 
are  recycled  back  into  the  world  economy. 
Nonetheless  important  problems  remain: 

The  burden  of  recycling  the  oil  receipts  is 
threatening  to  undermine  the  stability  of 
the  international  banking  system;  and 

The  recycling  of  oil  "tax"  receipts  is  not 
putting  funds  into  the  har.ds  of  those  who 
need  It  most. 

To  these  pressing  Issues  must  be  added  the 
longer-term  problem  of  how  to  handle  the 
continued  acquisition  of  foreign  exchanjre 
reserves  by  the  oil-producing  countries — an 
accumulation  which  could  reach  over  a  tril- 
lion dollars  by  1980. 

Today  oil  revenues  are  taking  the  form  of 
short-term  demand  deposits  In  European. 
and  increasingly  American,  banks,  while  the 
banks  themselves  must  make  longer-term 
loans  for  normal  purposes  such  as  capital  in- 
vestment, and  now  also  to  help  governments 
meet  the  balance-of -payments  cost  of  the  oil 
price  Increases.  The  possibility  of  being 
caught  in  the  squeeze  (borrowing  short  and 
lending  long)  Is  real,  particularly  since  no 
one  knows  how  volatile  the  oil  funds  will 
prove  to  be. 

Banks  are  al.'o  being  pressed  to  hedge 
against  potential  exchange  rate  fluctuations 
stemming  at  least  In  part  from  the  balr.nce- 
of-payments  drain  of  higher  oil  prices.  Tliis 
can  involve  extensive  foreign  exchange  deal- 
ings of  the  kind  that  drove  Franklin  Na- 
tional and  Herstatt  to  the  wall. 

Tlie  private  international  banking  system 
must  not  be  asked  to  take  on  alone  this  task 
of  recycling  oil  receipts.  Not  only  is  it  too 
j-reat  a  burden  on  the  system,  but  it  also 
means  that  the  recyclhig.  the  loaris  that  ai'e 
made,  will  be  on  the  basis  of  commercial  cri- 
teria when  larger  political  and  security  objec- 
tives often  sliould  be  controUuig.  Thus,  we 
find  bankers  uiidcrstandably  concerned  about 
the  credit-worthiness  of  coiaitries  such  as 
Italy,  when  unfortunately  the  overriding  is- 
sue is  v.he'^her  democracy  will  survive  or  ije 


replaced  with  a  far  Left  or  rightist  revolu- 
tionary regime — with  profound  effects  on 
NATO  and  stability  In  the  Mediterranean. 

To  ensure  that  such  political  and  strategic 
requirements  are  met,  and  to  calm  the  anxi- 
eties of  the  International  banking  commu- 
nity, governments  must  not  take  on  the  task 
of  reapportioning  credit  and  financial  re- 
sources. Acting  together  with  the  central 
banks  and  the  IMF,  governments  must  in 
some  fashion  assume  the  responsibility  of 
lender  of  last  resort.  Clearly,  certain  safe- 
guards inu:t  be  built-in  so  that  private  banks 
do  not  have  a  blank  check  that  they  can  cash 
to  save  themselves  from  the  consequences  of 
imprudence  and  mismanagement.  But  this 
risk  is  far  less  significant  than  the  risk  of 
collapse  of  major  financial  Institutions  and 
even  of  governments. 

Such  support  for  the  international  bank- 
ing system,  hopefully,  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  reallocation  problems  of  the  indus- 
trialized countries  without  the  need  to  resort 
to  Large-scale  dli'ect  government  aid,  al- 
though such  a  possibility  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  lively  debate  among  policy  planners 
in  Washington  throughout  the  summer.  For 
the  have-not  nations  of  the  Fourth  World, 
however,  a  substantial  go\ernmenial  aid 
effort  is  required. 

The  poorest  countries — primarily  on  the 
Indian  subcontinent.  In  Africa,  and  in  parts 
of  Latin  America — are  suffering  severely  from 
the  oil  price  hike.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  increase  In  the  oil  bill  for  the  developing 
countries  this  year  more  than  cancels  out  the 
aid  they  ere  receiving.  The  skyrocketing  costs 
of  food  and  fertilizer  are  equally  large.  As  a 
result,  the  developing  coiintrles  face  a  total 
Increase  in  Import  costs  this  year  of  $15  bil- 
lion, which  is  twice  the  amount  of  all  the  aid 
they  receive. 

W'hile  some  of  the  developing  countries 
will  get  by,  for  others— notably  India,  Pak- 
iolau  and  Bangladesh — it  Is  not  an  exag- 
geration to  characterize  the  situation  as  des- 
perate. Just  to  get  through  this  year  will 
require  an  esthnated  $3  to  $4  billion  in 
additional  aid.  If  the  lives  of  nearly  one 
billion  people  are  not  to  be  threatened  by 
economic  collapse  and  ultimately  starvation. 
The  special  $3  billion  oil  loan  facility  set  up 
last  June  by  the  IMF  will  be  of  some  help, 
but  because  of  the  IMF's  formula  for  lend- 
ing to  its  126  members,  the  poorest  coun- 
tries cannot  get  sufficient  assistance  from 
this  source. 

Additional  help  Is  needed:  It  can  take  many 
forms,  from  financial  assistance  to  conces- 
sional sales  of  food,  fertilizer  and  energy.  The 
U.N.  Secretary-General's  effort  to  develop  a 
special  emergency  fund  or  the  IMF's  Com- 
mittee of  20  proposal  for  an  IMT-World  Bonk 
joint  MirJsterlal  Committee  on  aid  to  the 
less-tie veloped  countries  could  become  means 
to  work  out  a  package  of  emergency  help. 
Moreover,  the  joint  Ministerial  Committee 
in  particular,  to  be  set  up  in  October  with 
its  membership  from  both  the  developed  and 
developing  countries  and  strong  representa- 
tion by  finance  ministers,  holds  oitt  the  pos- 
.slbility  of  becoming  a  nmch  needed  vehicle 
for  more  long-term  planning  and  greater 
support  for  liuornational  economic  de'elop- 
ment. 

Whatever  the  hieans  of  Internat'onHl  co- 
operative action,  the  main  need  now  is  for 
the  United  States,  the  other  industrlali/!Pd 
countries,  and  tiie  cU-producing  countries 
to  make  a  firm  commitment.  We  have  to  stop 
waiting  lor  the  other  fellow  to  act.  and  as  a 
practical  matter  this  means  the  United 
States  must  take  the  lead  in  proposing  a 
specific  commitiTient  for  it.self.  Once  that  de- 
cision is  made,  the  logjam  should  break  on 
other  countries'  contributions,  and  we  can 
turn  to  the  resolution  of  technical  Issues 
such  as  whether  assistance  will  be  in  the 
form  of  debt  rescheduling,  food  assistance, 
etc. 

E^en  though  American  leadership  is  es- 
sentia!, the  United  States  cannot,  nvi  should 
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not,  becoifte  the  primary  source  of  Increased 
development  assistance'  -which  by  1980 
should  amount  to  an  es  Imated  $12  to  $13 
billion  annually  accordin  ;  to  a  World  Bank 
study.  Along  with  Weste  n  Europe  and  Ja- 
pan,   the   oil-producing  jcountrles   and   the 
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short-term  bank  deposits,  ease  the  pressure 
on  the  banking  system,  and  limit  the  size  of 
equity  Investments  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries. 

The  difficulty  in  arriving  at  such  a  new 
pattern  of  relationships  and  responsibilities 


Soviet  Union  need  to  pi^  up  their  share  of     cannot  be  overstated.  There  U  an  impressive 


this  responsibility.  The  oil-producing  Arab 
countries  in  particular  ill  soon  have  mas- 
she  reserves  and  liqulc  ,ty.  By  the  end  of 
this  decade  it  Is  estimate  1  that  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  Qatar,  the  Un  ted  Arab  Emirates 
and  Libya  may  accumu  ite  up  to  $966  bil- 
lion in  reserves.  A  sign  ficant  part  of  this 
should  somehow  be  broi  ght  to  bear  on  the 
plight  of  the  Fourth  Wor  fl 


lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  oil 
producers  toward  helping  their  former 
brethren  of  the  Third  World,  apart  from  Arab 
nations  and  a  few  others  with  whom  they 
seek  special  ties.  But  there  are  a  few  encour- 
aging signs,  too.  The  World  Bank  is  appar- 
ently finding  it  possible  to  borrow  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait  and  even  Venezuela,  and  if 
the  rate  Is  not  exactly  concessional  (report 


The  vast  projected  in^ease  In  Arab  finan-     edly  eight  percent),  it  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
cial  reserves  underscor<j     the  fact  that  the     direction 

?f\TZ."^^\^  ''°i*  \  "f"'^°*  ?^"*'"-  ^'■*"         "  ^o'"^  s"<^h  pattern  of  greater  coopera- 
IZ  ^Jm  '  '^^"'  J"""    alance-of-payments     tlon  Is  to  come  about,  American  leadership 

wm  n.T«  „^    ^»°h?  °."   ^°tfl*  *"^  '"^■•'«*     is  again  essential.  The  United  States  has  the 
win  pile  up.  The  burde  i  will  be  great  not 

only  in  the  developing  countries  but  also 
on  the  industrialized  cou  itrles  which  are  the 
oil  producers'  largest  cu  itomers.  There  will 
be  a  continuing  challe  ige  to  handle  the 
stresses  of  recycling  on  he  banking  system 
and   the   industrialized     conomles. 

Over  time  there  is  ho  e  that  the  oil  pro- 
ducers will  put  their  exce  s  funds  into  longer 


nomlc,  to  the  amount  of  irnb  equity  Invest- 
ment that  can  be  absoi  led  in  the  Western 
Industrialized  countries, ,  icluding  the  United 
States. 

The  problem  Is  not  Jult  economic  nation- 
alism, although  there  is  (  Iready  popular  con- 
cern in  the  United  Stai  ?s  about  Arab  and 
Japanese  purchases  of  American  industry 
and  real  estate — and  it  1  not  hard  to  imag- 
ine the  reactions  to  a  I  audi  Arabian  pur- 
chase of  25  percent  of  t  .S.  Steel  along  the 
lines  of  the  recent  Irai  Ian  Investment  In 
Krupp.  There  are  seriou  \  policy  questions, 
too.  For  example,  we  rei  ard  equity  invest- 
ment as  an  essentially  lor  ;-term  proposition, 
but  It  is  not  clear  the  Ars  js  view  it  the  same 


largest  single  voice  in  the  World  Bank  and 
the  ir.IF.  It  is  our  overall  support  that  re- 
duces the  risks  to  the  oil  producers  who  are 
channeling  funds  to  the  less-developed 
countries  through  loans  to  the  World  Bank. 
The  United  States  is  the  greatest  potential 
market  for  Arab  equity  Investment,  and  the 


response   of   the   American    government    in 
*  ,,.,  J         «.  -  providing  assurances  and  establishine  rules 

S,f  wiil"^'  *'"*  ^""Y}^  investments.  We     for   such    investment    Is    likely    to   Jit   ti'e 
should  welcome  such   Ir  .estment.  However,     standard  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
there  may  be  real  llmltf  political  and  eco-  .  wu"u. 


We  must  also  give  priority  attention  to  the 
International  dimensions  of  Inflation  and  the 
threat  of  recession.  Inflation  Is  the  most 
politically  regressive  force  at  work  In  the 
world  today.  It  has  been  said  that  no  country 
has  ever  had  an  inflation  rate  of  more  than 
20  percent  and  continued  with  a  democratic 
government.  There  may  be  no  magic  in  this 
figure,  Just  as  there  is  little  precedent  for  our 
current  situation.  But  It  Is  sobering  to  recog- 
nize that  the  United  States  is  about  halfway 
to  this  rate  of  inflation,  Britain  and  France 
are  approaching  it,  and  Italy  and  Japan  have 
been  beyond  It.  El.sewhere,  among  scml- 
Industrlalized  and  developing  countries,  rates 


way.  If  Arab  countries  bo  ight  large  holdings     *«"*  usually  far  higher.  No  other  phenomenon 


and  then  pulled  out  fr  m  companies  like 
General  Motors  or  Genera:  Electric,  this  could 
have  a  major  Impact  not  only  on  the  com- 
panies, but  on  the  stoc  :  market  and  the 
U.S.  economy.  We  and  ot:  ers  will  want  some 
measure  of  control  to  )rovide  safeguards 
against  these  and  oth<  •  possible  actions 
Inimical  to  our  overall  r  iticnal  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  An  j  governments  will 
be  concerned  about  th  hospitality  their 
Investments  are  to  rece?  le.  Although  they 
are  now  In  the  process  if  taking  over  the 
holdings  of  the  Internal  5nal  oil  companies 
in  the  Middle  East,  tt  sy  clearly  do  not 
want  the  same  thing  to  1  appen  to  their  for- 
eign Investments.  Giver  the  benefits  and 
potential  risks  for  both  :  des.  there  appears 
to  be  a  reasonable  incent  ve  to  v.ork  out  re- 
ciprocal assurances  on  h:  w  Arab  equity  In- 
vestments will  be  handle!  in  the  Industrial- 
ized world. 

Thus  the  outline  of  a  ew  pattern  of  co- 
operative eRort  can  be  e:  visioned.  The  oil- 
producing  countries  sho  Id  be  granted  a 
larger  role  In  the  IMF  an  ,  the  World  Bank, 
where  today  they  have  al  nost  no  executive 
positions.  The  Uevelopec  countries  could 
make  commitments  to  pro  ect  the  equity  in- 
vestments of  the  oil-produ  Ing  states  in  their 
countries  In  return  for  i  ppicprlr.te  assur- 
ances about  the  stabilit;  "  of  such  invest- 
ments. In  addition,  the  oi  producers  should 
put  some  of  their  reservi  s  into  the  iiiter- 
national  lending  Instituti-  ns  and  eiigage  in 
lone-term  aid  to  the  less-d  iveloped  countries 
(and  possibly  provide  sorr  i  short-term  bal- 
ance-of-payments  asslstan  e  to  troubled  de- 
veloped countries^.  Such  e  broader  distribu- 
tion of  oil  producers'  re\  ;nues  would  also 
serve    to   reduce    somewhi  t    the    volume    of 


provides  as  firm  a  common  denominator  for 
all  the  weak  and  minority  governments  now 
prevalent  in  tiie  non-Communist  world. 

Even  factoring  out  the  impact  of  the  oil 
price  hike,  the  present  economic  situation 
is  essentially  unprecedented.  The  interna- 
tional economy,  characterized  for  decades.  If 
not  centuries,  by  boom-and-bust  cycles,  was 
brought  under  reasonable  control  after 
World  War  II.  The  objective  of  full  employ- 
ment was  for  a  time  achieved  In  most 
developed  countries  through  Keyneslan  man- 
agement. However,  "stagflation" — high  Infla- 
tion and  low  growth — began  to  appear  In  the 
1960s  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  Now 
we  have  what  The  Economist  has  called 
"sUimpflation."  in  which  there  Is  recession 
or  zero  growth  while  inflation  is  soaring. 

Unfortunately,  our  comprehension  of  the 
problems  involved  In  this  phenomenon  has 
not  kept  up  with  our  vocabulary  In  describ- 
ing It.  There  is  grave  concern  that  no  one 
really  understands  the  present  economic 
conundrum,  nor  knows  how  to  deal  wlih  It. 

This  concern  is  exaggerated.  The  monetary 
and  fiscal  tools  of  economic  management 
can  be  adequate  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
present  situation.  What  Is  needed  are  new, 
more  selective  measures  for  the  domestic 
application  of  these  tools  and  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  to  take  into  nccoimt  the 
international  aspects  of  our  economic 
difficulties. 

It  Is  an  obvious  but  Important  fact  that  we 
are  In  the  grip  of  two  quite  contradictory 
pressures.  On  the  one  hand,  even  the  most 
economically  powerful  nations,  the  United 
States  Included,  are  now  highly  vulnerable 
to  International  economic  developments.  On 
the  other  hand,  national  governments  are 


expected  to  deal  cfl^ectlvely  with  all  aspects 
of  domestic  economic  conditions  from  un- 
employment  to  the  supply  of  beef.  The 
choice  for  governments  Is  between  trying  to 
reduce  problems  to  proportions  they  alone 
can  manage,  by  seeking  to  Insulate  the  do- 
mestic economy  through  a  return  to  trade 
and  monetary  controls,  or  going  on  to  a  new 
and  deeper  level  of  International  coordina- 
tion of  domestic  economic  policies. 

One  of  the  hopes  In  adopting  a  more  flex- 
ible exchange  rate  system  has  been  that  it 
would  make  it  possible  for  countries  to  pur- 
sue different  national  policies  In  their  strug. 
gle  with  inflation  and  recession.  While  the 
system  has  worked  well  In  many  areas,  it 
appears  that  the  Increased  flexibility '  of 
countries  to  follow  their  own  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  under  the  floating  rate  system 
may  be  seriously  overrated.  For  example,  U 
the  policies  of  individual  countries  stray 
from  the  International  norm,  they  may  im- 
port too  much  infiatlon  or  suffer  too  much 
competition.  Hence  countries  are  likely  to 
coordinate  their  monetary  policy  at  least 
as  closely  with  their  major  trading  partners 
as  they  did  under  the  fixed  rate  system- 
witness  Glscard  d'Estaing's  recent  and  un- 
precedented pledge  to  conform  France's  poli- 
cies and  inflation  targets  to  those  of  West 
Germany.  This  sense  of  Interdependence  sig- 
nificantly constrains  most  countries'  abilities 
to  fight  Infiatlon  unilaterally,  since  monetary 
policy  has  become  a  central  if  not  the  exclu- 
sive weapon  in  this  struggle. 

Thus,  although  controlling  Inflation  Is 
preeminently  a  national  responsibility,  there 
Is  now  a  requirement  for  closer  international 
coordination  to  ensure  that  the  major  coun- 
tries are  not  working  at  cross  purposes  with 
one  another.  Several  cooperative  efforts  can 
be  envisioned.  Adequate  international  fund- 
ing for  oil-generated  balance-of-payments 
deficits  will  help  avoid  devaluations  and  the 
consequent  boost  to  Inflation.  The  balance- 
of-payments  objectives  of  the  major  trading 
countries  should  be  brought  Into  line.  Efforts 
to  coordinate  monetary  policy,  an  elusive 
objective  in  the  past,  deserve  renewed  em- 
pha.?ls.  Each  country  should  try  to  assure 
that  its  domestic  policies  are  not  really  ex- 
porting inflation  or  unemployment;  all  must 
avoid  beggar-thy-neighbor  reactions. 

In  effect,  industrialized  countries  must 
coordinate  their  overall  economic  programs 
concerning  growth.  Inflation  and  employ- 
ment. The  United  States  cannot,  for  example, 
consider  unilaterally  embarking  on  a  policy 
of  controlling  inflation  by  two  or  more  years 
of  stagnant  growth,  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  this  could  lead  to  a  major  recession  In 
Europe  (not  to  mention  Its  impact  on  the 
American  people) . 

We  are  fortunate  that  the  American  econ- 
omy of  all  the  market  economies  Is  least 
.sensitive  to  international  economic  pressures. 
But  we  are  not  invulnerable,  and  Ill- 
considered  policies  which  look  good  In  the 
short  run  can  have  an  Important  adverse 
impact  on  our  economy  through  the  effects 
they  have  on  others. 

The  United  States  therefore  has  an  im- 
port.nnt  stake  In  better  International  eco- 
nomic coordination,  whether  through  exist- 
ing institutions  or  through  the  creation  cf 
some  new.  more  efficient  International  mech- 
anisms. But  even  the  existing  institutions 
such  as  the  OECD  can  be  much  more  effective 
if  we  are  prepared  to  exercise  leadership, 
use  our  Influence  on  behalf  of  increased  In- 
ternational coordination,  and,  of  course, 
accept  the  constraints  that  may  well  go  with 
it. 

VI 

The  handling  of  trade  policy  will  have  a 
major  Impact  on  whether  we  are  effective  in 
fighting  inflation  and  holding  the  line 
against  recession.  In  the  short  run,  the  most 
urgent  task  is  to  head  off  increasing  pressures 
for  trade  restrictions.  In  the  long  run,  we 
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need  to  find  ways  to  assure  fair  access  to 
commodities  and  raw  materials  at  prices 
which  are  stable  and  reasonable. 

The  liberal  International  trading  system 
that  exists  today,  and  which  has  been  one  of 
the  key  elements  In  the  growth  of  the  inter- 
national economy  over  the  last  two  decades. 
is  now  under  seriovis  political  and  economic 
pressure.  Increasing  unemployment  and 
sluggish  growth  In  sectors  of  national  econ- 
omies are  tempting  governments  to  control 
imports  and  to  subsidize  exports  in  selected 
cases.  At  the  same  time,  inflation  or  shortages 
ill  still  other  economic  sect-ors  encourage 
export  controls. 

With  Interest  rates  as  high  a.s  they  are.  the 
utility  of  monetary  policy  alone  as  a  tool  to 
manage  economies  Is  approaching  Its  limit, 
and  the  use  of  fiscal  policy  is  constrained  in 
many  countries  by  the  dictates  of  internal 
social  and  political  cohesion.  There  is  there- 
fore a  real  prospect  of  increasing  reliance  by 
governments  on  a  patchwork  of  import  and 
export  controls  to  manage  their  national 
economies.  The  likelihood  of  turning  to  trade 
restrictions  Is,  of  course,  Increased  in  many 
countries  by  the  balance-of-paymeats  drain 
resulting  from  high  oil  prices. 

An  encouraging  sign  came  from  the  OECD 
In  July  when  the  members  pledged  not  to  re- 
sort to  such  controls.  However,  without  more 
concrete  action  on  tlie  underlying  economic 
issues,  the  pledge  may  count  for  little.  Italy 
slapped  on  import  restrictions  in  the  teeth 
of  major  Common  Market  oblientions.  While 
she  faced  a  clear  emergency  and  the  im- 
port control  measures  are  supposeily  tempo- 
rary, other  countries  may  fac  similar  emer- 
gencies. Moreover,  there  is  doubt  about  how 
temporary  these  controls  are.  since  the  con- 
.sequences  of  the  oil  price  rise  v.ill  continue 
indefinitely. 

To  contain  such  pressures,  it  is  Imperative 
to  start  up  the  long-immobilized  trade  nego- 
tiations. The  Europeans  and  Japanese,  once 
reluctant  participants,  are  now  eager  to  move 
ahead  before  protectionist  pressures  in  their 
countries  Intensify  to  the  po'ut  that  negc  a- 
tions  become  Impossible.  The  Europeans 
waul  to  begin  serious  bargpining  this  fall 
and  fear  that  further  delay,  even  lo  Decem- 
ber, could  entail  serious  risks. 

This  requires  prompt  action  on  the  trade 
bill  w?ach  Is  before  the  Senate.  The  reasons 
for  the  delay  on  the  trade  bill  illustrate  the 
pull  between  the  issues  of  the  past  and  those 
of  the  future  on  our  response  to  the  inter- 
national economic  crisis. 

From  the  outset,  the  Nixon  Administration 
pursued  the  strategy  of  linking  mot:t-fa- 
vored-n-xtion  treatment  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  matt-r  more  political  than  economic,  to  the 
broadar  economic  purposes  of  the  trade  bill. 
Confronted  with  the  is.'sue  of  tlie  right  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  to  emigrate  free  of 
harassment.  President  Nixon  stalled,  appar- 
ently hoping  the  problem  would  either  go 
away  or  that  the  need  for  the  other  parts  of 
the  bill,  combined  with  the  t'nreal  of  a  veto 
if  an  emigration  amendment  were  included, 
would  be  sufficient  to  get  the  bill  he  wanted. 
Ill  other  v.ords,  his  Administration  viewed 
the  trade  bill  primarily  as  a  vehicle  to  ad- 
vance its  detente  objectives  rather  than  as 
an  essential  means  for  dealing  with  the  grave 
International  economic  Issues  that  confront 
us.  Understandably,  a  vast  majority  of  U.S. 
Senators  also  found  It  appropriate  to  ptirsue 
what  they  consldred  valid  political  objectives 
\ii.-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  by  tying  MPN  to 
freer  emigration. 

At  this  writlns  there  are  encouraging  signs 
of  Dro?ress  on  the  emigration  issue,  as  the 
rxrciiti'-e  has  come  to  realize  that  the  only 
aup'oach  is  to  work  out  a  firm  agreement  on 
tbis  subject  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a 
solution  would  pave  the  way  for  prompt  pas- 
•Mi:'e  and  an  early  start  to  the  next  round  of 
tiiiao  negotiations. 

A  major  long-term  issue   which  should  be 


given  priority  attention  at  the  trade  negoti- 
ations. Is  the  issue  of  access  to  commodities 
and  raw  materials.  Tlie  rules  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT)  fo- 
cus on  the  problem  of  access  to  markets. 
What  is  also  needed  are  rules  and  other  ar- 
rangements providing  for  fair  access  to 
sources  of  supply  at  reasonable  and  stable 
prices. 

The  impulse  to  assure  access  to  siipplies  Is 
not  a  new  form  oi  colonialism.  First,  whUe 
the  oil  price  increases  are  one  obvious  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  irresponsible  price-fixing 
that  should  be  brought  under  control,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  this  is  not  solely 
or  even  primarily,  an  Issue  between  the  less- 
developed  »5id  industrialized  countries.  The 
U.S.  embargo  on  soybeans,  the  Japanese  em- 
bargo on  fertilizer,  and  widespread  controls 
on  scrap  iron  are  all  examples  of  steps  by 
industrialized  countries  inimical  to  Inter- 
national economic  stability. 

Second,  complicated  equities  are  involved. 
Supplier  countries  which  are  also  underde- 
veloped have  an  economic  and  moral  case 
for  an  Increased  return  on  their  products. 
Cartel  pricing  of  oil  and  the  efforts  to  build 
producer  cartels  in  baxixlte  and  copper  are 
m  part  aimed  at  redressing  what  developing 
countries  have  always  considered  unfair 
terms  of  trade.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  have 
felt  that  the  industrialized  countries  set  the 
price  of  their  commodity  exports  as  well  as 
the  price  of  the^r  imports,  and  did  so  to  the 
ei'.'veloping  countries'  disadvantage. 

The  problems  the  copper-  and  bauxite- 
producing  countries  liave  encountered  in  de- 
veloping a  cartel  arrangement  lend  weigiit 
to  the  view  that  commodity  cartels  are  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  However,  efforts  to  construct 
such  cartels  liave  a  destructive  Impact  even 
if  they  fail;  and  continued  Inflation  in  the 
price  of  imported  industrial  goods  iKiW  fur- 
ther stUnuiate  efforts  to  raise  conunodity 
prices— if  not  by  cartels  then  possibly  by  uni- 
lateral tax  increases  such  as  these  imposed 
on  bauxite  by  Jamaica. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  producers  of  ra'x 
materials  to  revalue  their  output  is  also  based 
on  concern  over  the  exhaustibllity  of  tlifir 
resources.  The  develcpir.g  countries  now  have 
a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  enormity  of  the 
development  task  as  well  as  little  reason  to 
believe  that  they  can  depend  on  anyone  but 
tnemselvos  for  the  resources  requii'ed.  Those 
with  finite  resources  are  therefore  particu- 
larly anxious  to  squeeze  all  they  can  out  of 
them  and  are  not  likely  to  be  very  responsive 
to  lectures  on  economic  morality  by  the  de- 
veloped world. 

Third,  there  may  be  Justifiable  reasons  for 
individual  countries  to  impose  export  con- 
trols in  legitimate  short-supply  sit  lations. 
However,  the  objective  of  such  controls 
-should  be  to  allocate  the  short  supplies 
equitably  between  the  domestic  economy  and 
foreign  purcliasers  and  not  solely  to  export 
inflation.  Otherwise  export  controls  can  lead 
to  retaliation,  disruption  In  trade,  and  fur- 
ther disorder  in  the  iuternational  economic 
.'.ystem. 

Stability  in  the  price  and  supply  of  com- 
modities is  important  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
iniiation  over  the  long  term.  In  comparisson 
with  other  goods,  most  commodities  were, 
until  recently,  low  priced  and  there  was  thus 
a  low  rate  of  investment  in  producing  th.em. 
With  the  surge  in  demand  in  1972-73.  pro- 
duction could  not  respond,  causing  shortages 
and  Inrge  price  inci eases.  Nesv  inves;nient  in 
commodity  pro-iuction  will  bring  the  cycle 
down  again,  but  this  wide  up-and-down 
swinj,  in  commodity  supplies  and  prices  is 
both  wasteful  and  inflationary.  It  operates 
to  the  disadvantage  of  suppliers  and  con- 
si'.mers  of  commoditit-s  alike.  To  deal  with 
this  issue,  rs  well  as  head  off  pressures  for 
ftirther  cartels,  means  must  be  found  for 
stabili'zing  individual  commodity  prices  and 
supplies  to  the  extent  possible. 

The  U;iUed  States  bears  a  spectul  respor.-i- 


bility  and  burden  In  this  regard.  We  are  now 
the  major  source  of  foodstuffs  traded  In  world 
markets.  Since  1971  U.S.  farm  exports  have 
more  than  doubled  and  In  1973  amounted  to 
$18  billion.  The  United  States  and  Canada 
control  a  larger  share  of  grain  exports  than 
the  Middle  East  does  of  oil.  The  world  has 
literally  come  to  depend  on  U.S.  agriculture 
for  its  well-being.  At  the  same  time,  the 
surge  in  world  food  demand  has  also  directly 
affected  inflation  in  the  United  States.  The 
temptation  to  resort  lo  export  controls,  as 
we  did  briefly  for  soybeans  last  year,  could 
well  recur. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  also 
has  a  big  stake  in  unfettered  access  to  raw 
nictcrlals.  For  example,  we  import  100  per- 
ceVit  of  our  chromium  and  tin  and  more 
than  90  percent  of  such  important  com- 
modities as  platinum  and  nickel.  The  United 
States  thus  has  a  particular  Interest  In  de- 
veloping reasonable  rules  governing  export 
controls,  along  with  arrangements  for  assur- 
ing access  to  supplies  at  reasonable  and 
stable  prices.  These  rules  must  protect  the 
domestic  economy  of  cotintries  from  world 
Inflation,  and  yet  provide  a  responsible 
source  of  supply. 

In  addition  to  the  clear  need  for  new  OATT 
rules  on  access  to  resources,  and  the  urgent 
need  to  explore  stabilization  arrangements 
for  .specific  commodities,  there  is  the  qvies- 
tlon  of  commcdlty  reserves.  At  present  the 
United  States  lias  large  strategic  reserves  of 
several  key  raw  materials,  which  might  be 
used  to  help  stabilize  world  prices  more  than 
has  been  the  case  to  this  poltit.  However,  if 
we  move  in  this  direction  It  should  be  in 
concert  with  others,  and  under  arrangements 
through  which  other  countries  would  share 
in  tlie  cost.  / 

The  creation  of  a  world  food  feserve  is 
urgent.  This  is  a  complex  problem,  made 
more  difficult  and  pre.ssing  because  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  reserves  have  been  drawn 
dov.'ii  to  perilously  low  levels  in  recent  years. 
They  should  now  be  reconstituted,  but  1! 
they  are  to  form  the  bi:ik  of  a  world  food 
reserve  (designed  both  for  price  stability  and 
to  meet  famine  situations)  then  others 
must  act  In  parallel  and  the  direct  and  in- 
direct costs  must  be  fairly  apportioned. 

RToreover.  it  Ls  Inconceivable  that  the 
United  States  could  take  on  the  ta.sk  of 
world  food  stippllcr  through  a  reserve  sys- 
tem, while  markets  for  American  food  ex- 
ports are  restricted  and  denied  by  trade 
barriers.  The  forthcoming  World  Food  Con- 
ference can  be  a  major  fortjm  for  addressing 
proposals  for  world  food  reserves.  At  the 
same  time  the  trade  negotiations  should 
eli"c  priority  attention  to  rcducirg  trade 
b?,rrlers  to  .America  !i  focdstuff;?. 

VII 

The  task  of  working  cut  suitable  forms 
of  economic  cooperf^vion  on  the  foregoing 
l.ssues  will  fall  mainly  to  the  Industrialized 
market-economy  countries  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  developing  countries.  However, 
the  r.crions  of  the  Communist  world  can 
either  help  or  hinder  the.se  efforts. 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
Communist  countries,  incltiding  China,  are 
at  least  Eupeihclally  insulated  from  the  eco- 
nomic tiaes  sweeping  the  rest  of  the  vorld. 
But.  ns  we  saw  in  the  1972  Soviet  grain  pur- 
chases, their  erratic  actions  in  world  m,ir- 
kets  can  have  profound  cfi'ecl.:  on  iuterns- 
tlonal  economic  stability  and.  in  partlcttlar, 
Inflation. 

I'he  problem  is  \\o\\  to  ii^  tegrate  tlie  grow- 
ing volimie  of  economic  tran.'ACiions  with 
the  Communist  countries  into  the  world 
economy.  Its  solution  will  talte  patience  and 
a  lonf'-term  effort.  We  need  to  find  ways  to 
deal  wiMi  the  i3.«i;e  of  unfair  pricing  and 
dumping  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  massive  un- 
predictable interventions  in  short-supply 
sltf.ailons  on  the  other.  The  former  wlUl  be 
dttlicult  because  tiie  Commvtnlsts'  concept 
of  price,  end  oi  its  function  in  their  ecoii- 
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omles,  Is  totally  dlfferen  from  oiir  own.  The 
latter  also  will  be  bare  ,  not  least  because 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries  do  not  percel^  t  a  problem.  But   a 
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>resslng  the  Soviet 


start  can  be  made  by    „ 

Union  to  play  a  construe  ;lve  role  In  alleviat- 
ing the  world  food  sit  latlon— at  least  to 
the  extent  of  agreeing  o  provide  the  U.N. 
Pood  and  Agricultural  <  Tganlzatlon  (PAO) 
with  all  relevant  agrlc;  Itural  Information 
and  not  to  Jump  Into  t  le  market  for  large 
quantities  of  food  wit  out  warning.  And 
the  Soviet  Union  shoulc  participate  directly 
In  whatever  can  be  wor:  ed  out  for  fertilizer 
supply  and  for  a  world    ood  reserve. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  also  potentially  a 
much  greater  source  oi  economic  develop- 
ment assistance  than  It  Is  today.  Total  eco- 
nomic aid  by  the  Sov)  't  Union  last  year 
was  only  $622  million,  vt  iille  Its  military  as- 
sistance was  estimated  i  t  $1.7  billion.  With 
the  less-developed  natloj  s  In  such  desperate 
condition,  the  Soviet  Ul  Ion  should  be  per- 
suaded to  reorder  Its  al     priorities. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Unl  m  must  be  brought 
to  realize  that  the  need  o  exercise  restraint 
In  East-West  political  c  )mpetltlon  has  an 
economic  dimension  as  w  ;11.  Soviet  efforts  to 
get  the  Arabs  to  mainta  a  their  oil  cutback 
and  embargo  were  Just  aj  m.enaclng  to  West- 
ern security  interests  as  lovtet  military  sup- 
port (and  apparent  encc  iragement)  for  the 
October  War.  Certainly  progress  toward  a 
reasonable  and  viable  Irab-Israell  .settle- 
ment la  fundamental  tc  a  lasting  arrange- 
ment on  oil  supplies  am  price.^:.  and  this  In 
turn  Is  a  major  econonr  c  security  intcrejt 
of  the  United  States  an  I  its  allies.  This  is 
an  additional  reason  why  If  the  Soviet  Union 
Imposes  obstacles  to  pe  ice  In  the  Middle 
East,  It  win  be  running  rave  risks  of  Jeop- 
ardizing Improved  East-  Vest  relations. 

We  must,  of  course,  have  no  lllur.ion'; 
about  the  difficulty  of  novlng  the  Soviet 
Union  to  recognize  the  jng-run  Interest  It 
has  In  cooperating  in  the  le  areas.  Soviet  offl- 
clals  often  regard  the  n  Islng  of  legitimate 
trade  problems  as  being  "  mtl-d^tente."  Eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  less-d  veloped  world  has 
always  been  rrgarded  as  i  pollticnl  weapon. 
The  notion  of  exercising  restraint  is  novel 
and  controversial  to  Sovl  t  leswlers  In  regard 
to  political  ls<!ues,  let  s  one  economic  In- 
terests. 

Yet.  the  Soviet  Union's  hopes  for  basic  in- 
ternal Improvement— ho  es  central  to  the 
power  position  of  the  ;  ovlet  leadership— 
hinge  on  the  developmei  t  of  much  greater 
economic  ties  with,  and  in  effect  economic 
assistance  from,  the  in  ustrial-zed  world. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  Sov  et  Union  that  be- 
came in  World  War  n  th(  greatest  victim  of 
the  chain  of  political  a:  d  security  conse- 
quences stemming  from  ;he  Great  Depres- 
sion. If  there  is  another  worldwide  depres- 
sion, the  Soviet  Union  to*  will  stiffer.* 

Hence  It  should  be  in  he  Soviet  Interest 
to  involve  Itself  more  r«  ponsibly  in  world 
economic  cooperation.  Ii  jeed,  the  West  is 
now  Justified  In  making  uch  cooperation  a 
central  test  and  touchstor  b  of  detente.  West- 
ern credits  and  peaceful  iGn-s'rateglc  trade 
should  be  related  to  col  imitments  on  the 
part  of  the  Communist  co  mtrles  to  work  out 
a  reaiioiiable  code  of  econ  )mlc  behavior  with 
the  Western  market-ecot  )my  countries,  and 


'  In  a  recent  column,  Victor  Zcrza  com- 
ments on  ti-.e  Soviet  att  -ude:  '■While  some 
Soviet  leaders  appear  to  .elcome  the  oppor- 
tunity for  gain  with  wl  Ith  the  instability 
of  the  V/est  may  preseij  ,  them,  others  are 
not  so  sure.  'We  are  welli  aware,'  savs  Georgi 
Arhatov,  head  of  the  Sov  et  Institute  of  U.S. 
S-i-udles,  'that  the  crisis  i  f  bourgeois  society 
j.iay  have  various  politic  .1  results,  that  the 
crisis  of  the  1930s  product  1  Roosevelt  and  the 
New  Deal  in  4he  United  State=.  and  Hitler, 
Fascism  and  war  In  Germany'."  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  July  30,  1974 


to  participate  In  the  new  aid  effort  required 
for  the  developing  countries. 

Today,  the  fact  that  major  aspects  of 
detente — SALT,  MBPR  and  the  European 
Security  Conference — are  bogged  dovm  Is 
raising  serlotis  questions  about  ultimate 
Soviet  Intentions  and  the  durability  of  de- 
tente. However,  we  need  not.  Indeed  cannot, 
remain  fixated  on  Issues  that  divide  East 
and  West.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  meas- 
ure of  detente  we  now  have,  and  by  moving 
forward  to  systematically  engage  the  Soviet 
Union  In  some  of  the  economic  problems  be- 
setting us,  we  can  test  the  strength  of  de- 
tent© and  the  broad  intentions  of  the  East. 
This  also  may  be  the  only  way  to  establish 
the  kind  of  relationship  that  will  enable  us 
to  resolve  the  East- West  Issues  we  still  face. 

vin 
From  this  examination  of  the  specific 
Immediate  and  long-term  actions  now  re- 
quired, it  Is  possible  to  envision  the  general 
outlines  of  a  system  of  International  eco- 
nomic security: 

A  deeper  meastire  of  coordination  of  na- 
tional and  International  economic  policies 
among  the  Industrialized  nations  in  Europe, 
North  American,  and  Japan; 

A  new  role  for  the  oil-producing  countries 
In  the  management  of  the  international 
economy  and  new  responsibilities  for  aiding 
stability,  growth,  and  In  the  poorest  coun- 
tries, economic  development; 

A  new  relationship  between  the  Indus- 
trialized and  raw  material  producmg  coun- 
tries assuring  more  stable  prices  and  sup- 
plies; and 

A  more  constructive  Involvement  of  the 
Communist  countries,  particularly  the  So- 
viet Union,  In  world  trade  and  the  task  of 
economic  development. 

Not  all  of  these  broad  objectives  should  be 
pursued  at  the  same  time  or  with  equal 
vigor.  Some  of  the  specific  Issues  in  the 
present  crisis  are  clearly  more  urgent  than 
others,  and  for  a  few  problems  there  may 
not  bo  ready  answers.  But  the  Important 
thing  Is  that  U.S.  policies  be  Informed  by 
a  comprehensive  vision  of  the  kind  of  world 
economic  system  we  hope  to  achieve. 

And  we  must  begin  at  once.  With  each 
passing  week  the  economic  problems  we  face 
become  leas  susceptible  to  wise  solutions. 
Progress  on  the  urgent  Issues  will  facilitate 
tackling  the  longer  range  questions. 

Initiatives  and  cooperation  must  come 
from  many  quarters  If  such  a  vision  of  world- 
wide economic  relationships  Is  to  be  realized. 
In  particular,  American  leadership  Is  Indis- 
pensable. We  are  still  the  largest  single  econ- 
omy and  have  the  greatest  Impact  on  Inter- 
national trade  and  finance.  Only  If  the 
United  States  plays  its  full  part  can  the  cur- 
rent trend  toward  economic  fragmentation 
and  disorder  be  turned  around  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  and  global  effort  of 
economic  cooperation. 

At  present  our  government  Is  poorly 
equipped  in  terms  of  talent  and  organization 
to  handle  such  a  role.  Compared  to  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  the  field  o;  international 
security,  those  charged  with  International 
economic  afTairs  are  by  no  means  the  kind  of 
strong  group  the  United  States  put  together 
in  1947  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and  could  surely 
assemble  again. 

Organizational  remedies  are  no  substitute 
for  political  commitment  and  capable  peo- 
ple. But  one  clear  need  is  to  coordinate  the 
diverge  governmental  organizations  that  af- 
fect international  economic  policy:  State, 
Trea.sury,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Federal  Reserve, 
etc.  The  present  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy  has  ne'/er  been  able  to  per- 
form the  ta'k  of  developing  coherent  policies 
and  strategies.  Perhaps  what  Is  needed  Is 
soniethlns  more  akin  to  the  National  Secur- 
ity Conncl!.  with  a  stautory  base  and  a  strong 
sub.=;tantive  staff  that  can  cut  through  the 


welter  of  conflicting  Interests  and  views  to 
develop  clear  policy  altem&tlves. 

But  there  should  be  at  least  one  major  dif- 
ference from  the  NSC  system:  the  director  of 
such  a  staff  on  international  economic  policy 
must  be  accessible  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public.  The  Issues  Involved  are  too  closely  re- 
lated to  domestic  policy  to  be  shrouded  from 
public  view  by  the  trappings  of  diplomatic  or 
even  presidential  confidentiality.  And  the 
Congress  must,  as  it  did  In  1947  and  1948, 
play  a  cruc'.al  affirmative  role.  For  this  it  will 
need  to  exjrt  greater  efforts  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  many  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees that  have  an  Impact  on  our  economy. 
The  new  Budget  Committee  and  the  congres- 
sional Office  of  the  Budget  can  make  an  im- 
portant  contribution  In  this  regard  by  exert- 
ing more  responsive  and  responsible  control 
over  fiscal  policy. 

iz 

Finally,  an  effective  International  economic 
policy  must  be  grounded  on  a  sound  and 
equitable  domestic  economic  program.  Help 
for  the  International  banking  system  or 
emergency  aid  for  the  have-not  nations  can- 
not possibly  conomand  the  necessary  support 
if  the  new  Administration  turns  a  blind  eye 
to  six  percent  unemployment.  President  Ford 
has  an  opportunity  now  to  explain  the  facts 
of  our  current  economic  crisis  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  take  and  propose  decisive 
action.  There  may  be  strong  differences  over 
the  right  combination  of  policies  and  how 
the  cost  of  meeting  our  present  difficulties 
should  be  apportioned,  but  there  Is  also  a 
tremendous  desire  In  Congress  and  the  public 
for  firm  and  bold  leadership. 

Because  International  economic  issues  bear 
so  directly  on  oin:  domestic  concerns,  moving 
toward  a  new  system  of  international  eco- 
nomic security  and  making  It  our  first  pri- 
ority in  world  affairs  could  provide  a  basis 
for  rebuilding  the  consensus  among  the 
American  people  In  support  of  our  foreign 
policy.  The  source  of  Increasing  isolationist 
sentiment  In  the  United  States  is  not  some 
atavistic  streak  In  the  American  character, 
but  rather  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can no  longer  sees  his  primary  Interests  as 
being  served  by  the  current  definition  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

If  we  can  redefine  our  foreign  policy  and 
our  national  security  to  Include  not  only  the 
concern  over  strategic  position  and  political 
Influence  but  also  the  basic  Issues  of  Infla- 
tion, economic  stability.  Jobs  and  growth, 
and  In  fact  make  these  a  key  concern,  we 
will  find  that  once  again  a  broad  consensus 
on  our  world  role  Is  possible.  If  such  domestic 
needs  gain  a  prominent  place  In  our  diplo- 
macy, the  American  people  will  not  only  sup- 
port efforts  of  International  leadership,  but 
wUl  be  willing  as  they  have  been  in  the  past 
to  accept  short-term  sacrifices  In  order  to 
achieve  long-range  success.  To  meet  the 
threat  we  now  face  to  our  economic  security, 
foreign  policy  must  truly  become  the  exten- 
sion of  domestic  policy  by  other  means. 


PRINCE  GEORGES   COUNTY 
HERITAGE  DAY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  I  was  privileged  to  attend  Prince 
Georges  County  Heritage  Day,  marking 
the  279th  year  of  a  county  whose  found- 
ing precedes  that  of  our  Nation  Itself. 
The  history  of  Prince  Georges  County 
spans  the  era  from  the  tobacco  plantation 
economy  of  the  17th  century  to  Its  pres- 
ent status  as  an  active,  modem  county 
whose  government  has  won  nationwide 
recognition  for  many  of  Its  programs.  The 
county  has  a  rich  heritage.  John  Hanson, 
President  of  the  Congress  and,  therefor 
often  called  the  "First  President  of  tlic 
United   States,"   lived   at   one   time  in 
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Piince  Georges  County.  It  was  tlie  scene 
cf  crucial  battles  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
it  was  in  Riverdale  that  Samuel  Morse 
perfected  his  Invention,  the  telegraph. 
America's  first  thoroughbred  horse.  Se- 
lima.  was  stabled  at  "Belair."  The  county 
encompasses  the  Nations  first  airport,  at 
College  Park,  and  the  Goddavd  Space 
flight  Center.  Its  school  system  is  the 
10th  largest  in  the  Nation.  Its  history  and 
its  present  role  as  a  progressive  e.xample 
of  local  government  are  summarized  in 
a  brief  history,  for  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 
PiUN'CE  Georges  County -A   300-Yl\r   'i".^.^- 

DITION       OF      ACHIEVEMENl — HERtl.^CE      DAV 

1974 

More  than  400  years  ai;o — long  before 
'progress"  turned  forests  li'to  free^vfivs  aiirt 
lush  wilderness  gave  way  to  high-ri.;e  apart- 
ments and  spra\vling  suburbs — the  laud  nes- 
tled between  Maryland's  Patuxetit  nnd  Po- 
tomac Rivers  was  home  for  a  !i:'ndful  of 
peaceful  Indian  tribes. 

The  Plscataways,  Mattuwomans.  Chop- 
ticans,  Patuxents  and  other  tril^es  of  the 
Algonquin  nation  hunted,  fished  and  farmed 
olong  the  river  banks.  They  had  towns  and 
villages  and  even  a  simple  form  of  govern- 
ment. Largest  by  far  of  the  tribes  was  the 
Plscataways.  a  powerful  band  that  li\ed 
along  the  Potoniac  at  the  creek  that  t<jday 
bears  their  name.  Their  capital  was  Kiiia- 
maqundi.  abovit  15  miles  .=outh  of  Washing- 
ton and  there  was  a  .speci.-.l  residence  nearby 
for  their  tayac  or  emperor. 

Their  land,  destined  ti  become  Prince 
George's  County  in  les.=  than  a  ceiiti.:y,  was 
a  green,  fertile  coimtrvside.  The  woodr, 
teemed  with  game  and  the  rivers  were 
abundant  with  fish.  The  air  was  unpolluted 
and  the  hills  had  yet  to  echo  with  the  sounds 
of  war. 

Until  a  Slimmer  morning  in  1608.  white 
men  had  yet  to  invade  this  rich,  untpoUed 
tract  of  the  new  world.  It  was  then  that 
Captain  John  Smith,  later  a.=sociated  with 
ihe  Jamestown  colotiy  in  Virginia  and  an 
Indian  maid  named  Pocuhont.is.  led  a  band 
of  explorers  as  thev  sailed  into  Piscataway 
Bay. 

Captain  Smitli.  plainly  was  impressed  with 
what  he  saw,  dcscribmg  the  region  as  "fed 
with  many  sweeL  rivers  and  springs  .  .  .  from 
the  bordering  hils.  These  hils  .  .  .  yield  no 
lesse  plentle  and  varietie  of  fruit,  then  the 
river  e.\ccedeth  with  abundance  of  fisth." 
He  also  drew  the  first  maps  of  the  aiea  which 
were  remarkably  accurate  for  their  time. 
Before  sailing  on  to  Virginia,  he  located  a 
number  of  Indian  villages,  identified  their 
tribal  names  and  Indicated  they  were  more 
or  less  friendly  to  the  pale-faced  intruders. 

Some  20  years  after  John  Smith  s  explora- 
tion Piscataway.  Sir  George  Calvert,  the  first 
Lord  Baltimore,  Journeyed  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area  of  what  is  now  Maryland  and  re- 
turned to  England  to  seek  a  land  grant  from 
the  King  for  a  colony  in  the  new  world. 

George  Calvert  died  in  1632  before  the 
charter  could  be  granted.  Later  the  same 
year,  however,  King  Charles  1  besto.ved  on 
Cilvert's  eldest  son,  Cecil,  what  was  possibly 
the  largest  land  charter  ever  given  to  a  single 
family— nearly  7.000.000  acres  in  all.  In  grati- 
tude, Calvert  dubbed  the  new  colony  Mary- 
land, In  honor  of  Queen  Henrietta  Marie. 

An  expedition  of  200  person:7.  mostly  Ro- 
man Catholics  .seeking  religious  freedom  set 
out  aboard  the  Ark  and  Dove  for  Maryland 
in  1633.  Under  the  leadership  of  Leonard 
Calvert,  the  two  ships  arrived  on  the  Virginia 
coast  in  February,  1633.  remained  a  few  days 
and  sailed  for  the  baiiks  of  the  Potomac. 


In  March,  Calvert's  pilgrims  landed  at  St. 
Clements  Island  in  the  Potomac  whei-e  they 
planted  tiie  English  fiag  and  a  cross  as  a 
symbol  of  the  land  or  religious  freedom  they 
hoped  to  establish.  Venturing  on  to  Piscat- 
away. Calvert  met  with  the  powerful  em- 
peror of  the  Piscataway  Indians  before  sail- 
ing do-A-n  the  Potomac  to  erect  the  first  per- 
manent .settlement  at  St.  Mary's  City  in  what 
is  now  St.  Mary's  County. 

A  rudimentary  government  was  quickly 
founded  with  the  first  legislative  assembly 
aicdtiug  in  1635  and  again  in  1633. 

The  Mai-ylTviid  cc'ony  drev.'  settl?rs  rapidly, 
par:i"\ilaily  aloitg  the  Patu.vent  River  and 
the  Che.sapeake  Bay.  Gradually,  civilization 
pi'shcd  inward  froui  the  river  b.Tiiks.  due 
in  la'.'^e  measure  to  numerous  land  grants 
made  ijy  Lord  Baltimore.  These  land  gifts,  to 
f.u7'.ilies  who  were  later  to  engage  In  pront- 
aole  plantation  operations  and  simple  nianu- 
ja ;turing  an.i  mining,  thus  set  the  stage  for 
tie  baronial  "plantation"  way  of  life  in  the 
colony. 

The  early  :-es-sions  of  Ihe  Mr.ryl.md  Assem- 
bly found  the  "freemen"  members  at  odds 
with  the  Cal\xrt  family  and  la'.er.  around 
1650.  \he  ^:aryland  colony  suflered  becau.se 
of  di.sputes  between  the  King  and  Parli.-i- 
mei>t.  It  wisn't  luitii  16G0  that  a  member 
of  the  Cp'vprt  family.  Philip  crime  to  Mary- 
Irui.J  to  govern  in  pert.on. 

By  1674.  the  counties  began  to  emert'c  os 
local  government  entities  and  the  Assembly 
provid'-d  earh  with  p.  cotuthou.se  and  Jail. 
In  1695.  mostly  at  the  urging  of  discontented 
citizens  from  what  was  then  Charles  County, 
the  A.?f.tmhl.'"  c.-eated  Prince  Georfje's  Coiujty. 
Tiie  new  jurisdiction  e;icompassed  all  of  what 
is  now  the  District  of  Columbia.  Prince 
George's.  Montgomery.  Frederick,  Was'ning- 
<un.  .AIlega?;y  and  Garrett  Counties — ea.sily 
the  lf>rgest  cif  Maryland's  counties.  The  orig- 
iui'.l  ad.  in  fact,  mentioned  no  western 
boundary  becatise  western  Maryland  was  as 
ye'  unexplored. 

It  was  named  for  Prince  George  of  Norway 
and  Denmark  who  was  later  con.sort  to  Eng- 
lavicir,  Qi'.eene  .-Vune. 

Th."  dii;,culties  of  travel  in  those  days  and 
the  cottnty's  original  rize  made  it  all  btu 
impo.^sible  to  frovern  efficiently,  so  in  1748. 
Prince  George's  was  reduced  to  its  approxi- 
mate present  size.  The  county  was  to  yet 
undergo  one  more  reduction  in  its  area  in 
1791  when  nicst  of  the  land  for  a  national 
capital,  later  Washliigton,  D.C.  was  carvea 
from  it. 

The  actual  colonial  government  consisted 
of  the  Governor  of  the  state  and  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  each  county  whom 
he  appointed.  The  High  Sheriff  was  clerk  to 
this  combination  administrative  and  judicial 
court.  Each  smaller  section  of  the  county, 
called  a  "hundred"  was  protected  by  a  con- 
stable. 

In  time,  the  county  government  and  the 
courts  separated  and  evolved  into  the 
"comity  commissioner"  form  of  government, 
still  with  strong  ties  to  the  state  legislature. 
This  survived  until  1970  when  the  voters 
approved  the  present  Charter  and  Installed 
the  elected  County  Executive-County  Coun- 
cil form  of  government,  thus  becoming  the 
lof.rth  >T,iryland  county  to  do  so. 

Duriui;  pre-revolutlon  days.  Prince 
George's  County  grew  and  prospered  both 
eMnomically  and  culturally.  Many  of  Amcn- 
c!i"s  founding  fathers,  including  George 
Washington  and  Patrick  Henry  were  fre- 
quent visitors  to  the  county  for  business 
and  social  purpoFes. 

American  horse  racing  got  its  start  here  at 
the  present  site  of  the  Marlboro  Race  Course 
and  General  Washington,  according  to  his 
diary,  was  among  the  firtt  to  wager  and 
loi-e  at  the  track.  John  Carroll,  born  in  1735 
where  the  present  courthouse  stands,  was 
an  early  American  religious  leader,  founded 
Georgetown  University,  and  was  part  of  the 
delegation  sent  to  Canada  by  Washington 
to  seek  aid  for  the  colonists. 


John  Hanson,  first  President  of  the  United 
Stales  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
lived  for  a  time  in  the  county  and  Is  buried 
at  Oxon  Hill  Manor. 

Although  no  battles  were  fought  on  county 
soil  during  the  more  than  five  years  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Prince  George's  con- 
tributed many  soldiers  to  the  struggle.  Be- 
cause of  the  county's  easy  access  to  the 
Chesapea>-e.  cnunty  residents  Joined  other 
Mnrylanders  at  watch  stations  along  the 
Potomac  in  case  of  an  attack  bv  the  British 
fieet. 

When  the  first  US.  Census  was  tsken  In 
1790.  a  little  more  than  21.000  persons  were 
living  In  the  cuui.try.  The  Ipnd  still  was 
largelv  wilderness.  Farming,  m.ostly  of  corn 
and  tobacco,  was  the  core  of  the  economy. 
Upper  Marlborough  (original  spelling)  and 
Bl'>den?burg  bt;stled  as  shipping,  com- 
m.'?rcial  and  cultural  centals. 

The  Wa'-  of  1312  found  the  countv  again 
in  the  thick  of  history.  Battle*:  i,ear  Marl- 
borough and  at  E'adensburg  w^re  key  mili- 
tary Mctor'es  for  the  British  in  their  march 
on  Washr.j!,'t:<n.  The  failure  of  the  Americans 
to  hold  Ft.  Washlrs.ton  on  the  Potomac  as 
a  first  line  of  defense  for  the  capital  also 
contributed  heavily  to  the  city's  dc^tru^  'ion. 

It  was  'o  negotiate  the  relee.se  of  Dr. 
Wilii--m  Be^^res  of  Marlboroush  that  to:>k 
Francis  Scott  Key  to  a  British  ship  in  Balti- 
more Harbor.  As  tlie  two  men  watched  the 
bombaidment  of  Ft.  McHenry.  Key  was 
raov'^'i  to  -vrite  "The  Star  Snangled  B.i'm-.cr." 

A.'ter  the  var.  the  county  again  began  to 
crow  and  prosper.  A'c^tward  expan.sion  had 
bc/un  with  the  invention  of  the  "Iron  horse" 
nnd  by  the  early  ]830's.  PriTice  George's  was 
one  of  the  first  counties  in  America  to  have 
a  railroad  line. 

It  was  dtiring  this  same  period  that  anot'.,cr 
event  took  place  here  that  wa.s  to  have  on 
inestimable  effect  on  ti;e  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  America. 

Tn  1832.  Samuel  F.  B.  Mor3e  conceived  the 
idea  of  senduig  messuges  in  code  over  wires — 
the  telegraph  After  ycp.rs  perfecting  the  de- 
vice, Mor.ss.  wiih  the  aid  of  Charles  Calveit. 
a  member  of  Coryress  and  a  proinlncr.i 
Prmce  Gccrgean,  n^anaged  in  1843  to  squeeze 
a  530.000  approprintion  otit  of  Congress  to 
test  his  invention.  RTorse  v.as  to  set  up  an 
experimental  telegraph  Ime  from  Washin?- 
to.'i  to  Baltimore.  3y  April  9.  the  line  had 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Riversdale.  the  home 
of  Congressman  Calvert  In  what  is  now  the 
Riverdale  section  of  Prmce  George's  County. 
A  pr«Miminary  test  over  the  six-mile  luie 
'vas  succesKftil  and  about  sl.x  weeks  later  the 
famrus  "Wh.it  hath  God  wrought?"  message 
was  sent  to  Baltuni  re.  thus  sealing  Morse's 
success. 

Twenty  years  later.  America  was  on  the 
brink  of  Civil  War  and  once  mere.  Prince 
George's  County  was  destUied  to  play  an 
important,  though  unpleasant  role  in  the 
conflict. 

As  a  border  state  with  Confederate  lean- 
ings, the  county's  role  in  the  Civil  W-.r  was 
often  controversial.  Prince  George's  was  a 
popular  hideout  and  a  thoroughfare  for 
southern  spies  and  ore  county  iiewspaper 
v.as  barred  from  the  U.S.  mails  because  of  its 
soutiicrn  persuasion.  Even  so.  In  more  than 
one  battle.  Marylander  fought  Marylarder 
in  this  bloody  and  devisive  war. 

After  assassinating  President  Abr;«ham 
lincoln.  John  Wilkes  Booth  fled  into  Prince 
Georges  County  nnd  to  a  Clinton  tavern 
owned  by  Mary  Surratt,  an  alleged  cocon- 
spirator in  the  plot.  The  Surratts  tavern  still 
stands  today.  Is  owned  by  the  county  and  Is 
being   restored  as  an  historic  landmark. 

Wnen  industrialization  swept  the  nation 
after  the  v.ur.  the  character  of  the  county 
began  a  gradual  change.  As  the  population 
grew,  business,  industry  and  federal  facili- 
ties found  their  way  into  Prince  George's 
County. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  ceniury,  the 
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county  foiuiii  itself  lu  tl  e  rorefrout  of  avia 
tiou  science.  The  Colleg  Park  Airport  near 
the  University  of  Maryla  id  was  the  first  air- 
port built  In  this  coui  ;ry.  There  In  1908. 
Wilbur  and  OrviUe  Wrl(  ht  taught  many  of 
America's  early  military  flyers  the  skills  of 
piloting.  The  nations  Irs!,  alrmaU  service 
was  initiated  there  in  1918  and  the  first  air- 
borne weapon.s  were  test  ^d  at  the  airport  a.^ 
v.ell.  It  was  also  the  sit  of  the  earliest  ex- 
periments with  the  hell  optcr  In  the  1020f:. 
Planes  stUl  land  and  tal  ;  olT  iroin  this  field 
and  the  local  governmeii  now  i?  in  the  proc- 
ess of  purchasing  the  C  y.lece  I'ark  Airport 
for  preservation  as  an  h  storic  laiiiimark. 

Vet  today,  Prince  Ge;  ge's  County  is  the 
background  lor  much  of  man's,  efforts  to  ex- 
plore the  heavens.  At  ■  ho  ft-deral  govern- 
ment's Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  In 
Greenbelt,  thous.mds  of  cienilst.s  and  work- 
ers and  mniions  of  dolli  rs  worth  of  ecjuip- 
ment  form  a  major  linh  !n  America's  spare 
program. 

Among  the  other  i'edfi  al  focil:t:es  in  the 
county  are  the  U.S.  Aj  iccitund  Research 
Center  and  the  National'  ^gricaUul■e  Library 
in  BeltsviCe,  the  Suitlar  i  Federal  Comnles 
which  includes  the  U.S.  ;en.-iu.->  Bureau  and 
the  U.S.  Weather  Service  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  and  the  soon-to-be-!  )pep.ed  Peder-il  Law 
Enforcement  Training  C<  iter. 

By  19G0,  the  county's  1  spuhuian  had  bec;i 
tabbed  at  about  350.000  aeople.  Ihe  follow- 
ing 10  years  s^w  a  peric  I  of  unprecedented 
growth  and  in  1970,  the  '  r.S.  Census  rang  up 
a  Prhice  George's  popu  Jtion  of  well  over 
G60,000,  earmarking  the  <  )unty  as  the  state'.': 
largest  and  one  of  Ameri  a"s  fastest  growing. 
From  a  sleepy,  rural  community  of  ten 
thrust  by  fate  into  the  :  cat  of  our  nation's 
early  history,  the  countj  had  swelled  into  a 
throbbing  suburban  spr  .vl  diverse  In  cul- 
ture and  economy,  humij  ing  with  conuncrco 
and  Industry  and  deepl;  committed  to  the 
future  of  the  metropolita  i  Washhigton  area 

And  yet,  along  count 
ways,  tobacco  and  corn  fl 
plantations  wher3   the 
mains  pleasantly  free  fr 
burgeoning  suburbia. 

Prince  George's  Count)  now  is  larger  than 
six  states  and  operates;  the  nation's  10th 
largest  school  sy.stem.  It  is  t;-,e  largest  and 
one  of  the  most  influent  U  oi  ^he  WashiUf- 
ton  suburban  Jurisdictia  l<;.  In  recent  yaais 
the  county  government  1  is  oaon  a  leader  In 
regional  ma;;3  transport!  ioji  programs  an:I 
creative  leglslaticn  in  tip  fie'ds  of  ecolog-v. 


roads   and   high 
lirish  on  farms  and 
}y  of  life  still  re- 
thc  crunch  of  a 


human  relations,  CDnsuq 


use   and  ecor.  omic   deveJi  pmen*. 


er  p:otecii:n,  latid 


BUDGST  Ki  ;F0F:M 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  PAsidenl.  certainly 
history  will  note  as  c  le  of  the  m.ijor 
accomplishments  of  th«  93d  Congress  the 
passage  of  the  Congrea  onal  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  As 
Murray  L.  Weidenbaur  comments  in  an 
article  in  the  Septem:  er  1974  issue  of 
Dunn's,  it  is the  list  comprehen- 
sive revision  of  congi  'ssional  budget- 
making  in  over  half  a  cc  ituiT." 

Professor  Weidenbau  n,  formerly  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  U;  e  Treasui-y,  has 
just  recently  testified  l  ;fore  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  am  added  much  to 
its  deliberations.  I  am  i  ncouraged  to  sec 
that  the  interest  of  the  lU.-ine.s.s  commu- 
nity in  the  new  budgeff  proce.<s  is  being 
stimulated  by  articles  ssuch  as  this.  As 
Prcfes.sor  WeidenbaunAcommonts  in  hi.s 
article:  "How  far  do\\il|the  road  to  sen- 
sible budgeting  Congrej 
will  depend  in  large 
support."  Certainly  t| 
understanding  of  the 
nity  will  be  es.sential. 


will  actually  go 
la-sure  on  citizen 
le    support    and 

jsine.'-s  coniniu- 


This  article  points  out  the  unique  op- 
portunity that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  offers,  but  warns  of  the  difficulties 
of  effective  Implementation  and  of  deal- 
ing with  so-called  uncontrollable  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  see  such 
articles.  They  serve  a  valuable  educa- 
tional purpose.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tills  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  Dunn'.s,  September  1974) 
Bi-noET   Rf.io.'JM — At  La.st 
(By  Murray  L.  Weio'enbauni^ 
AltiioutU    it    l.as    been    overshadowed    by 
injre  dramatic  events,  one  of  those  water- 
sheds that  loom  large  in  history  mav  liave 
occurred  on  July  12,  1974.  That  Is  the  day 
President    Nixon    signed    the    Conyrcsiional 
Budget   and   Impoundment   Control   A.:t   of 
1974,    ti;e    first    comprehensive    revision    of 
Congr^ssioiin!  budget  i/.akhig:  l.j  ovo;-  half  a 
ceiitiuy. 

Superhcially.  Ihe  new  law  de<t:.s  with 
internal  fiacal  prv-ct-iures.  To  give  Congress 
more  time  to  consider  the  annual  budget, 
the  fiscal  year  will  be  moved  from  the  tradi- 
tlon.il  July  1  starting  date  to  October  1. 
Budget  committees  will  be  created  in  both 
the  Stnate  and  tha  House.  And  to  give  the 
legli-lative  branch  the  ttair  muicle  it  needs 
Ui  grapple  with  the  White  House,  the  legisla- 
tion call.-,  for  tlie  creatiuu  of  a  Congressional 
budget  ollico. 

Yet  there  is  go.id  reason  to  dig  deeper  into 
the  47-pa£:e  statute.  It  also  requires  Congress. 
e-.irly  ui  the  budget  cycle,  to  sel  a  celling  on 
feovernmrnt  spending  for  the  roming  year 
and — of  even  gre-ater  consfqu^nce  -  to  put  a 
celling  on  the  amount  of  appropriations  that 
can  be  enactei.  Tiiai  second  step  indicates 
tliat  the  new  approach  is  not  mere  window 
dro.'blng. 

Too  often  in  the  pa^>,  t;o:ifress  has  enacted 
huge  appiopriations  and  then  parsed  the 
buck  to  the  President  to  keep  .spending  down. 
If  the  new  law  just  puts  an  end  to  thuu  fiscal 
"con"  g.ane,  it  will  be  a  fine  contribution. 

The  new  statute  gres  fur* her  toward  ei- 
hauclng  Co'iprcs.sional  pow;:r  o\ev  the  puolio 
purse.  It  requires  Congress  to  allocate  by 
May  15  of  each  year  the  budget  celling  by 
major  categories  that  correspond  to  the  com- 
mittees  witli  jurisdiction  over  budget  mat- 
ters. Titus,  Congress  will  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  close  liie  mHjor  p.^p  in  Its 
budget  review  procedures — the  Inabllitr  to 
relate  its  actions  on  a  specific  appropriations 
or  program  authorization  to  the  total  fiscal 
picture. 

.Moreover,  the  new  budget  ofiice  provides 
Congress  with  staff  to  keep  it  informed  cT 
the  progress  of  the  budget  as  the  numerous 
appropriation  and  authorization  bills  wend 
their  way  through  the  lengthv  legislative 
process.  This  staff  will  also  give  legislators 
the  ability  to  maKe  independent  anpralsals 
of  proposed  federal  activities  and  expendi- 
tures. A  larger  analytical  role  al^o  Is  pro- 
vided to  the  General  Accounting  Omce.  that 
line  ncnparti;:,au  agency  tiiat  has  done  so 
much  to  ferret  out  waste  and  wrc ngdolng 
la  ledcral  programs. 

The  center  of  the  action  on  the  aopro- 
priation  and  expenditure  ceilings  will  be  the 
two  new  budget  committees.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  budget  review  cycle,  they  will  re- 
evaluate the  e.Kpenditure  and  aoproprlatlon 
targets  In  light  of  changes  In  the  economy. 
But  If  the  actions  of  the  Individual  com- 
mittees exceed  the  targets,  the  new  law 
requires  Congress,  no  later  than  two  weeks 
before  the  start  of  each  new  fiscal  year,  to 
decide  whether  the  projected  deficit  (or, 
theoretically,  the  projected  surplus)  Is  ac- 
ceptable. It  not.  It  must  piss  a  "reconcilia- 
tion "  bill  that  either  reduces  approved  out- 


lays or  Increases  taxes.  Thus,  Congress  will 
be  forced  to  face  up  to  the  central  budget 
Issues. 

The  new  law  also  severely  limits  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  Impound  appropriations. 
The  President  can  still  order  a  federal  agency 
not  to  spend  money  when  he  believes  that 
the  objective  can  be  achieved  at  lower  cost. 
but  that  action  will  become  subject  to  veto 
by  the  Congress.  Moreover,  no  President  can 
any  longer  Impotmd  an  appropriation  for  a 
program  that  he  simply  does  not  like. 

The  1974  Budget  Reform  Act  should  not 
be  viewed  as  a  panacea.  All  of  the  details — 
and  there  Ls  much  more  than  I  have  space 
to  cov?r  here — boll  down  to  giving  Congress 
better  took;  to  do  its  budget  work.  The  real 
question,  however,  will  be  Us  '.vUlingness  to 
use  these  new  tools. 

For  example,  when  Congress  gets  down 
to  tlie  wire  v.ill  it  raise  the  budget  celling 
to  accommodate  popular  programs?  It  will 
only  take  a  simple  majo'-ity  to  do  so  when 
Conj-'vess  starts  u.'iug  the  now  procedure* 
next  year. 

Tne  current  plan  Is  for  the  budget  com- 
mittees and  the  Congre3Slonal  budget  office 
to  begin  operations  for  a  trial  run  on  the 
budget  that  the  President  will  submit  next 
February.  The  full  system  Is  slated  to  be 
operational  for  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1,  1S75. 

"Vet  the  Act  Is  m2rely  a  step  forward.  It 
does  not  come  to  grips  with  .several  key 
ob;-tacles  to  effective  governmental  budget- 
maMng  The  bulk  of  non-mill tary  spending 
Is  still  dominated  by  "fiscal  sacred  cows." 
the  many  progrsms  that  are  protected  from 
beint  cut  during  the  budget  process  by  spe- 
cial legislation.  These  "uncontrollables," 
ranging  from  welfare  bsnefits  to  farm  price 
supports,  severely  limit  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  reduce  government  spending  during 
this  Inflationary  period. 

A  study  by  the  Washlngtan-based  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Res-^arch.  Matching  Needs  and  Resources, 
spc'.ls  out  the  further  changes  that  need  to 
be  made  to  achieve  a  truly  modern  federal 
budget  p.-ooedure,  A  key  propo.:al  Is  a  funda- 
mental ree.'camlnation  of  the  host  and  variety 
of  ancient  Congressional  statutes  that  re- 
quiie  the  jjover.iineiit  to  spend  money  for  a 
particular  program,  regardiesa  o!  how  priori- 
lies  have  changed. 

Advocates  of  budg'.t  reform  should  be 
pleased  at  the  new  breakthrough  repre- 
sented by  the  Congressional  Budrret  Act. 
How  far  down  the  road  to  sensible  Ijudget- 
\uz  Congress  will  actually  go  will  depend  in 
large  measure  on  citt.^en  support.  If  the 
Initial  advocates  of  exceptions  to  the  budget 
celling — and  thei-s  are  bound  to  be  many— 
succeed  In  conrtantly  lifting  the  lid  on  fei- 
eral  rpcndlng,  the  effort  will  fall  despite  the 
bright  prorpects  for  reform.  In  the  critical 
first  few  years  under  the  new  procedures, 
strong  public  support  for  economy  in  govern- 
ment will  be  the  key  to  the  outcome. 


ECONOKUC  REMEDIES 


Mr.  MO^^^OyA.  Mr.  President,  v;hen 
the  President  left  the  summit  confer- 
ence on  Friday  he  promi.'jed  a  program 
of  action  within  the  next  10  days.  Cer- 
tainly the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  every  right  to  believe  that  action 
program  would  include  help  for  thos? 
"on  whom  the  burden  falls  excessively," 
as  the  President  promised,  and  especial- 
ly tax  relief  for  Icw-inccine  Americans, 

I  am  appalled  to  find  that  the  first 
trial  balloon  floated  by  the  White  House 
on  Monday  of  this  week  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  10  cent  tsx  on  gasoline. 
Tills  was  a  proposal  which  we  all  thought 
Mr.  Ford  had  rejected  weeks  ago.  Yet 
press  reports  of  White  House  "leaks"  said 
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this  regressive  excise  tax  was  among  the 
steps  being  considered  by  the  new  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Board. 

Today's  paper  reports  another  trial 
balloon  by  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration— this  one  the  possibility  of 
boosting  the  Federal  gasoline  tax  to  30 
cents  a  gallon  as  a  "conservation  fee" 
forcing  people  to  spend  their  money 
elsewhere. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  simple  arith- 
metic would  show  the  Presidents  ad- 
visers that  a  10-cents-per-gallon  in- 
crease In  the  gasoline  tax  would  raise 
the  price  of  gasoline  by  16.6  percent.  Is 
that  noninflationary? 

The  idea  that  raising  the  price  to 
80  or  90  cents  a  gallon  with  a  20-  to  30- 
cent  tax  increase— the  FEA's  sugges- 
tion— is  even  more  ridiculous. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  the  infla- 
tion which  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
now  struggling  to  absorb  is  the  massive 
increase  in  the  cost  of  gasoline  and 
home  heating.  That  increase  has  pushed 
even  higher  the  inflated  food  prices,  and 
the  inflated  cost  of  other  consumer 
items.  It  has  added  flre  to  demands  for 
cost-of-living  wage  increases. 

The  most  amazing  tliintr  about  these 
ideas  being  floated  by  the  White  Hou.se  is 
that  they  seem  to  indicate  a  complete 
lack  of  understanding  by  tlie  President's 
economic  advisers  of  the  regressive  na- 
ture of  this  kind  of  ecoromic  action. 
Those  who  would  be  hurt  the  most  by 
these  suggested  taxes  are  the  lower-  and 
middle-income  families  v.ho  have  already 
been  hurt  the  most. 

Wliy  is  it  always  necessary  to  remind 
the  White  House  that  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  Nation  are  the  vic- 
tims, not  the  cause,  of  inflation?  I  am 
growing  tired  of  having  to  point  out  over 
and  over  again  that  if  we  are  going  to 
solve  our  inflation  problems  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  it  with  equity  and 
fairness.  Why  is  it  that  every  new  tax 
idea  which  comes  from  the  V/hite  House 
means  that  the  same  group  of  American 
citizens  has  to  lun  for  cover?  Why  do  the 
poor  and  the  working  poor  and  the  mid- 
dle income  people  have  to  cringe  every 
time  a  White  House  "leak"  is  used  to 
float  another  economic  idea  on  inflation 
fighting? 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  all  Americans 
use  their  cars  to  get  to  work.  Working 
people  would  pay  this  tax — and  they  are 
the  people  least  able  to  pay  it.  In  areas 
of  the  country  where  farmers  must  use 
gasoline  in  order  to  run  their  machinery 
or  their  trucks,  the  inflationary  impact 
of  this  tax  would  be  totally  destructive. 
In  rural  areas  of  the  Nation  where  people 
must  drive  many  miles  to  work,  tliis  tax 
would  mean  a  cruel  and  unfair  burden 
on  those  who  can  least  afiford  to  bear 
more. 

In  my  own  State  of  few  Mexico  v,  e  will 
u-se  approximately  504  million  gallons  of 
gasoline  in  1974.  If  we  have  to  pay  10 
cents  more  per  gallon,  this  tax  would  cost 
us  $5.04  million.  If  the  tax  were  20  cent.'; 
tliat  cost  would  be  double,  of  course. 

In  most  parts  of  my  State  the  median 
income  Is  less  than  $9,000 — and  the 
worker  or  the  farmer  is  not  wasting  gaso- 
line or  money,  I  can  promise  you.  If  we 
ask  these  people  to  pay  this  exorbitant 


tax  for  transportation  to  and  from  work, 
we  will  simply  be  insuiing  that  money 
needed  for  food  or  clothing  will  go  for  a 
regressive  tax  Instead. 

I  notice  that  FEA  suggests  a  possible 
tax  refund  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  the 
20-cent  tax  is  imposed.  The  idea  that 
lower  income  workers  and  farmers  can 
afford  to  wait  imtil  the  end  of  the  year 
for  such  a  refund  while  they  pay  this 
huge  ulcreased  gasoline  cost  today  is  in- 
dicative of  the  complete  lack  of  under- 
standing which  many  of  the  President's 
advisers  seem  to  have.  These  working 
ijeople  are  already  paying  more  than  they 
can  afforc*  for  gasoUne.  To  add  to  their 
burdens  at  this  time  would  cause  in- 
credible and  mibearable  suffering. 

Beyond  this  insult  to  the  individual 
taxpayer  in  tlie  middle-  and  low-income 
brackets,  the  ovei-all  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy would  be  staggering.  Through  the 
mechanism  of  the  "multiplier"'  the  loss 
to  the  economy  of  New  Mexico  would  be 
in  the  millions  of  dollars.  My  State  can- 
not afford  that  loss,  and  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  few  States  which  can. 

Ml'.  President,  the  time  for  playing 
sames  with  the  public  is  long  past.  The 
floating  of  tliis  kind  of  threatening  trial 
balloon  has  been  a  part  of  White  House 
policy  for  too  long.  It  is  an  advertising 
mans  trick.  "Run  it  up  the  flagpole  and 
see  v.ho  salutes!"'  is  the  advertising 
phrase  wliich  describes  the  practice,  I 
believe. 

I  think  the  cruel  burden  of  the  infla- 
tion and  the  difficulties  we  face  in  the 
energy  crunch  are  much  too  serious  to 
allow  this  kind' of  advertising  game-play- 
ing to  go  on  in  Government.  The  pub- 
he  is  sick  to  death  of  "trial  balloons" 
which  are  suggested  by  White  House 
sources  as  a  possible  course  of  action 
only  to  find  out  how  much  adverse  reac- 
tion results. 

I  can  assure  them  the  reaction  to  these 
two  latest  balloons  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  strong.  But  I  tliink  they  should  also 
realize  that  it  is  time  to  begin  treating 
the  people  of  this  counti*y  with  respect. 
That  will  mean  going  back  to  the  draw- 
in'i  board  and  finding  a  solution  to  the 
twm  problems  of  energj-  and  inflation 
which  involves  some  equitable  measure 
of  sacrifice  by  the  upper  income  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  the  business  and  ccr- 
IDorate  interests  of  the  economic  com- 
inuiuty.  a.«:  well  as  the  middle  and  low- 
er income  working  family. 

Wlien  we  tighten  belts,  as  we  prob- 
ably will  ha'.e  to  do,  let  us  be  sure  all  tlie 
belts  are  tightened  the  same  amount— 
and  that  we  have  thought  through  tiie 
consequences  of  our  "action  plan." 


:trine 


COURT  HOLDS  FAIRNESS  DO' 
UNFAIR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  decided  last  week  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  should 
restrain  itself  when  trying  to  interfere 
with  investigative  reporting  by  broad- 
casters. 

Tiie  appeals  court  refused  to  sustain 
tl:e  FCC's  ruling  that  NBC  should  pro- 
vide extra  air  time  so  that  private  pen- 
sion operators  could  tell  how  good  they 
are.  Tlie  decision  was  over  a  documen- 


tary called.  "Pensions:  The  Broken 
Promise." 

I  call  attention  to  this  decision  be- 
cause, as  the  appeals  court  said: 

This  Is  the  first  case  In  which  a  broad- 
caster has  been  held  In  violation  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  for  the  broadcasting  of  an  in- 
vestigative news  documentary  that  presented 
a  .'erictis  sociiil  problem. 

The  FCC's  fairness  doctrine — which  I 
chose  to  call  the  unfairness  doctrine, 
with  some  justification  as  this  court  de- 
cision shows — sounds  good  but  is  fraught 
with  dangers  to  a  free  press.  I  liave  been 
pointing  that  out  in  a  series  of  speeches. 
I  have  been  maintaining  that  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  is  unconstitutional. 

The  appeals  court  last  Friday  did  not 
go  that  far.  It  stopped  short  of  ruling  on 
NBC's  contention  tliat  the  fairness  doc- 
trine violates  the  first  amendment.  The 
court  said  it  did  not  have  to  consider  that 
question  because  it  reversed  the  FCC. 
The  court  found  only  that  the  FCC  had 
misapplied  the  fairness  doctrine. 

The  importance  of  the  court's  decision, 
I  believe,  is  that  it  limits  the  appUca- 
tion  of  the  fairness  doctrine.  It  makes  it 
diiTicult  for  an  agency  of  Government  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  editorial  judg- 
ment of  a  broadcast  joui-nalist. 

Although  the  court  did  not  rule  on  the 
constitutional  question,  it  refened  to  the 
first  amendment  over  and  over  again. 

Here  is  what  tlie  court  said  at  one 
lioint : 

The  satir.ary  intent  of  the  faliiiess  doc- 
trine must  be  reconciled  with  the  tradition 
against  Inliibittou  of  the  journalists'  free- 
dom. That  tradition,  which  exerts  a  powerful 
countervailing  force.  Is  rooted  In  the  consti- 
tutional guaiantee  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
a  guarantee  that  'nas  vitality  for  broadcast 
journalists,  though  not  in  exactly  the  sanie 
degree  a-s  for  their  brethren  of  the  printed 
word.  And  the  same  sttitute  that  provides 
authority  for  the  FCC  to  Implement  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  for  its  licensees  contains  a  clear 
provision  (in  section  326)  disclaiming  and 
prohibiting  censorship  as  part  of  the  legis- 
lative theme.  In  construUig  the  fairness  doc- 
trine, both  the  Commission  and  the  court.s 
have  proceeded  carefully,  mindful  of  the 
need  for  harmonizing  these  often  conflict- 
iiig  consideration. 

In  this  case,  of  course,  the  court  told 
the  commission  it  should  have  been 
more  careful  in  guarding  the  discretion- 
ai'>"  rights  of  the  broadcaster. 

Here  is  another  reference  to  the  first 
amendment  in  the  opinion: 

Not  only  Is  state  certsorship  forbidden  .so 
albo  is  the  goverimient  prohibited  from  com- 
pelling editors  to  include  state  approved  ma- 
terial. ...  In  Miami  Herald  PubUshing  Com- 
pany v.  Tornillo,  a  "right  to  reply"  law — 
analogous  to  the  personal  attack  rule  that 
is  part  of  the  fairness  doctrine — was  ruled 
unconstitutional.  The  "benign  "  ptirposes  of 
the  state  .statute  were  deemed  irrelevant.  .  .  . 

The  appeals  court  did  not  neglect 
looking  at  the  argument  that  scarcity  of 
radio  frequencies  is  the  basis  for  the 
fairness  doctrine:  limitations  on  the 
freedom  of  the  broadcaster — even  those 
that  would  be  unacceptable  when  im- 
posed on  other  media — are  lawfid  in 
order  to  enhance  the  public's  right  lo  be 
informed. 

Those  are  all  vei-y  orthodox  arguments 
in  limiting  application  of  the  first 
amendment  broadcasters.  Circuit  Judge 
Harold  Leventhal,   who   wrote  the   ap- 
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peals  court's  2-to-l  decisi  )n.  is  very  care- 
ful, to  point  out  tlie  wa  nings  given  In 
the  Supreme  Court  cases  on  the  fairness 
doctrine.  But  the  judge  roes  out  of  his 
way  to  make  clear  that  t  \e  FCC  cannot 
step  on  the  first  amendn  ent  willy-nilly. 
Judge  Leventhal  says  taat  the  Supreme 
Court  in  CBS  against  the  Democratic 
National  Committee —     1 

Reaffirmed  the  principle  lliat  scarcity  re- 
quires that  the  broadcast  nedia  be  treated 
d:iTerently  than  other  forur  s  of  expression, 
but  observed  that  this  Id  lot  a  principle 
without  bounds,  that  not  a  regulation  can 
be  justified  In  the  name  ol  scarcity.  Over- 
zealous  Invocation  of  rule.s  s  ich  as  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  could  cause  an  'erosion  of  the 
Journalistic  discretion  of  brAcicasters  In  the 
coverage  of  public  Issues."  .  I  No  broadcaster 
can  present  all  coloratlonsjof  all  available 
public  Issues  .  .  .  Choices  Ave  to  be  made 
and,  assuming  that  the  arel  Is  one  of  pro- 
tected expression,  the  choic*  must  be  made 
by  those  whose  mission  it^  to  Inform,  not 
by  those  who  must  rule. 


October  3,  1974. 


the  FCC  watchdog  can,  if  safeguards  are 
not  adhered  to,  become  a  censor.  He 
writes : 

In  the  context  of  the  fairness  doctrine,  the 
twin  principles  of  latitude  for  the  licensee 
and  narrow  review  for  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  merit  special  vigilance 
when  the  question  Is  whether  the  "Issue"  In 
a  program  of  investigative  reporting  is  one 
of  evils  described  or  a  broad  subject  can- 
vassed, because  government  latitude  to  re- 
define the  Issue  enfleshes  the  specter  of  a 
subtle  and  self-serving  government  censor- 
ship Impeding  the  ventilation  of  abuses. 
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At  that  point.  Judge 
Chief  Justice  Burger  in 
which   the  Supreme   Coi 
FCC  in  ruling  that  licens 
impose  a  blanket  ban  on 
vertising.  In  a  footnote, 
noted  that  the  Supi-eme 
same  thought  in  the  Ton 
applies  to  newspapers 

That  thought  of  fchief  Justice 
Burger— which  the  highlst  court  in  the 
land  applies  to  both  publishers  and 
broadcasters — is  this :      I 

For  better  or  worse,  edltl^  is  what  editors 
are  for;  and  editing  is  sel«;tion  and  choice 
of  material.  That  editori — newspaper  or 
broadcast — can  and  do  ab*e  this  power  Is 
beyond  doubt,  but  that  Is  n 
the  discretion  Congress  pro 
risks  of  abuse  are  taken  in 
higher  values.  The  presence? 
nothing  new;  the  authors 
Rights  accepted  the  reality 
were  evils  for  which  there 
remedy  other  than  a  spirl 
and  a  sense  of  re.snonsibilit 
on  the  part  of  those  who  e> 
anteed  freedoms  of  expressio: 
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In  still  another  refere 
amendment  in  this  NBC 
Leventhal  writes: 

The  court  has  a  greater  re 
Is  normally  the  case,  whe 
agency's  fairness  rulings  tl: 
censee's  exercise  of  Journa 
both  because  the  area  is  ku 
Amendment  freedom  and  b 
has  determined  that  the  int 
He,  and  Its  right  to  know.  Is  f 
Ing  primary  discretion  not 
ment  agency  but  Instead  to  ^e  regulated  U 
censee. 

Again,  in  the  first  pari  graph  of  the 
decision's  conclusion,  Juc  ;e  Leventhal 
writes: 

The  First  Amendment  Is  ^  )roadly  staked 
on  the  view  that  our  county  and  our  peo- 
ple—rich in  diversity  of  str  Ins  and  view- 
point— is  best  served  by  wlc  st  latitude  to 
the  press,  as  broadening  inpi  t  and  outlook, 
through  a  robust  and  unln  ilbited  debate 
that  Is  subject  only  to  min  num  controls 
necessary  for  the  vitality  of  )  ur  democratic 
society. 

I  hope  I  am  not  reading    jo  much  into 
his  supplemental  concurrii 
but  Judge  Leventhal  apparently 
he  had  to  go  beyond  the 
for  the  majority.  He  malAs 


g  statement, 

thought 

opinion  he  wrote 

clear  that 


In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  supple- 
ment concurring  statement,  the  judge 
again  cites  the  constitutional  issue: 

The  First  Amendment  freedoms  established 
in  the  interest  of  an  informed  citizenry 
"are  protected  not  only  against  heavy-handed 
frontal  attack,  but  also  from  being  stifled 
by  more  subtle  governmental  Interference." 

Senior  Circuit  Judge  Charles  Fahy  in 
his  concurrence  notes  the  first  amend- 
ment mandate  of  wide  latitude  for  the 
press,  except  for  the  limitation  imposed 
by  the  fairness  doctrine: 

One  may  hope  that  this  latitude  will  not 
encourage  in  a  different  context  abuses 
which,  even  though  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment,  should  be  discouraged,  or  lead 
to  claims  of  such  protection  which  could  not 
be  s'.istained. 

From  a  footnote,  it  is  learned  that 
Judge  Fahy  is  worried  about  violence  on 
television.  Nevertheless,  what  comes 
through  to  me  is  the  respect  the  FCC,  the 
courts  and  others  must  have  for  the  first 
amendment. 

The  dissent  was  wi-itten  by  Circuit 
Judge  Edward  A.  Tamm.  Judge  Tamm  is 
won-ied  about  the  power  of  the  television 
industry.  And  he,  too,  cites  the  first 
amendment  and  Bill  of  Rights.  He 
writes: 

The  history  of  democracy  Is  a  record  of 
the  fear  and  distrust  by  the  people  of  unre- 
strained power.  This  Is  the  womb  In  which 
was  gestated  the  constitutional  amendments 
which  we  identify  as  the  BUI  of  Rights.  First 
Amendment  guarantees  were  and  are  de- 
signed to  afford  the  people  an  effective 
weapon  against  the  existence  or  use  of  de- 
structive and  abusive  power.  .  .  . 

I  would  be  able  to  agree  with  Judge 
Tamm  100  percent  if  he  stopped  there. 
I  agree  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  Is  led 
off  by  the  first  amendment,  was  designed 
to  save  ordinary  people  from  an  oppres- 
sive government. 

There  are  five  freedoms  protected  in 
the  first  amendment.  In  addition  to  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  there  are  those  of  religion,  of 
peaceful  assembly,  and  of  petition  for  the 
redress  of  grievances.  All  of  these  free- 
doms were  missing  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  when  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
adopted  by  the  United  States.  Govern- 
ments elsewhere  had  deprived  their 
subjects  of  those  freedoms. 

Judge  Tamm  shifts  abruptly— he  does 
not  even  start  a  new  paragraph — from 
unrestrained  power  of  Government  to 
the  power  of  television.  Within  a  few 
sentences  he  asks  a  rhetorical  question, 
and  still  in  the  same  paragraph: 

Is  it  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  tele- 
casting Industry  constitutes  a  power  system 
comparable  If  not  superior  to  government 
Itself  but  basically  free  of  the  restraints 
Imposed  on  government  power? 


Mr.  President.  I  think  I  have  demon- 
strated  that  throughout  this  Important 
court  opinion— as  well  as  In  a  concur- 
ring opinion,  a  supplemental  statement 
and  in  the  dissent — the  first  amendment 
could  not  be  ignored.  Even  though  the 
appeals  court  did  not  choose  to  act  on 
the  petition  urging  a  finding  that  the 
first  amendment  had  been  violated,  the 
fairness  doctrine  had  to  be  addressed  in 
terms  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  first  amendment  will  not  go  away. 
It  keeps  pricking  the  conscience  of  the 
judges,  those  on  both  sides. 

The  courts  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
first  amendment  again  in  connection 
with  the  fairness  doctrine.  It  is  inevita- 
ble. 

Only  Congress  could  head  off  that  en- 
counter by  removing  the  abridgement  to 
the  freedoms  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
that  is  the  fairness  doctrine. 
Logic  will  win  over  emotion. 
The  fairness  doctrine  is  a  misnomer. 
The  doctrine  is  not  fair.  It  has,  as  Judge 
Leventhal  noted,  a  "salutary  intent."  But 
it  is  also  an  inhibition  against  journal- 
ists' freedom.  And  that  freedom  is  not 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  jom-nalist; 
it  is  intended  to  give  the  people— to  quote 
Judge    Tamm— "an    effective    weapon 
against  the  existence  or  use  of  destruc- 
tive and  abusive  power." 

To  carry  on  this  syllogism,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment or  its  agent— the  FCC— can 
make  rules  to  force  the  media  to  be  fair 
it  can  make  rules  to  stop  the  media  from 
reporting  something  or  to  make  it  report 
something.  At  that  point,  freedom  of  the 
press  truly  would  have  been  abridged. 
Freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  of 
peaceable  assembly,  of  the  right  to  peti- 
tion for  redress  would  be  in  danger  under 
such  circumstances. 

It  is  time  that  we  think  clearly  about 
this  thing.  It  is  time  that  we  realize  that 
seeking  first-amendment  freedoms  for 
broadcasters  is  not  a  favor  for  broad- 
casters—although it  could  help  them  save 
some  money  in  legal  fees;  it  is  a  favor 
for  us  as  citizens.  It  can  keep  Govern- 
ment from  gaining  more  and  more  power 
over  us. 

And  let  us  face  it,  the  favor  carries 
with  it  some  work  for  us.  The  freer  the 
broadcaster  the  more  ideas  will  come 
tumbling  out  into  living  rooms — ideas  we 
will  have  to  sort  out  and  either  reject 
or  accept;  ideas  that  will  be  both  pleas- 
ant and  repugnant;  ideas  that  will  force 
us  to  do  more  than  write  letters  of  com- 
plaint to  the  FCC.  We  will  have  to  join 
organizations,  political  parties,  pressiu-e 
groups,  to  get  action  on  those  ideas  that 
we  accept  or  to  stop  those  that  we  reject. 
We  will  have  to  become  more  active 
citizens. 

This  "pensions"  case,  when  summed 
up,  provides  a  lesson  of  how  complex  a 
job  it  is  to  sit  in  judgment  on  ideas. 

Accuracy  in  Media,  Inc.,  complained 
to  the  FCC  that  the  NBC  documentary 
did  not  tell  the  viewers  enough  about  the 
good  private  pension  systems.  AIM  com- 
plained that  the  program  dwelt  too  much 
on  the  bad  things  about  private  pensions. 
The  FCC,  while  actually  praising  the  net- 
work for  its  journalistic  effort  and  find- 
ing that  NBC  had  In  fact  presented 
views  on  the  overall  performance  of  the 
private  pension  system,  nevertheless  con- 
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eluded  that  although  there  were  "pro- 
pension"  viewpoints  expressed  in  the  pro- 
gram that  the  "overwhelming  weight"  of 
"antlpensions"  statements  required 
NBC,  in  light  of  the  fairness  doctrine,  to 
present  more  propenslon  views. 

The  court  says  no,  NBC  does  not  have 
to  present  more  "propension"  views.  And 
it  says  the  FCC  should  restrain  Itself  in 
trying  to  decide  what  is  controversial  and 
what  is  not  controversial. 

That  is  an  important  point  because  tlie 
fairness  doctrine  requires  that  licensed 
broadcasters  must  devote  time  to  con- 
troversial issues  of  public  Importance  and 
that  when  such  Issues  are  presented,  the 
broadcaster  must  present  responsible 
conflicting  views. 

The  appeals  court  ruled  in  this  case 
that  there  was  no  basis  for  the  FCC's 
conclusion  that  the  need  for  reform  leg- 
islation in  the  pensions  field  was  a  con- 
troversial issue.  No  controversy,  no  fair- 
ness doctrine  requirement. 

The  court  hinted  that  the  ruling  might 
have  been  different  had  the  "pensions" 
program  dealt  with  the  specific  proposals 
for  legislation  on  pensions  then  before 
Congress. 

Since  tlien,  of  course,  the  Congress 
has  passed  and  the  Piesident  has  signed 
a  law  regulating  private  pensions  de- 
signed to  protect  persons  from  the  very 
abuses  persons  complained  about  on  cam- 
era in  the  telecast,  "Pen.-ions:  The  Bro- 
ken Promise." 

The  court  took  note  of  that  new  law, 
but  said  in  a  footnote  tliat  its  passage 
did  not  make  the  "pensions"  case  moot. 

What  we  have  then  is  a  court  saying 
that  subject  matter  important  enough 
to  bring  major  new  legislation  was  not 
controversial  in  the  legal  sense  because 
the  .specifics  of  the  bill  were  not  treated 
in  a  broadcast  before  the  bill  was  passed. 
We  also  have  the  FCC  contending,  al- 
though overturned  by  the  court,  that  the 
question  of  private  pensions  is  a  contro- 
vcr&ial  issue  of  public  importance.  We 
also  have  Accuracy  in  Media,  a  self- 
styled  public  intcicst  group,  complaining 
because  the  good  pension  plans  were  not 
piven  more  air  time.  AIM  complained 
that  the  bad  features  of  the  pensions — 
bad  enough  to  gjt  Congress  to  act — got 
too  much  air  time  on  national  television. 

AIM  also  said  in  the  course  of  the 
case  that  the  Washington  Post  handled 
a  story  on  the  problems  with  private  pen- 
sion plans  in  a  more  balanced  way  than 
NBC.  But.  that  newspaper  article  con- 
sidered specific  proposals  for  legislation. 

What  makes  this  whole  case  even  more 
ironic  is  the  fact  that  the  NBC  "Pen- 
.-ions"  show  ran  a  poor  tliird  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1972.  behind  shows  on  the 
other  two  nelwoiks.  NBC  got  only  16 
percent  of  the  potential  audience  that 
night.  And  it  got  revenue  from  only  2'i 
minutes  of  advertising  time.  Left  imsold 
were  3 "2  minutes.  For  this  program,  NBC 
v>on  four  awards  including  the  prestig- 
ious Peabody,  and  it  was  nominated 
iov  an  Emmy. 

Here  we  have  a  court  opinion  that  says 
ihere  is  no  occasion  to  consider  the  first 
amendment  because  it  has  decided  the 
FCC  misapplied  the  fairness  doctrine. 
But  even  after  that,  the  court  discussed 


the  fairness  doctrine  in  light  of  the  first 
amendment. 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  In  relating 
these  ironic  twists  In  this  case  is  that  a 
tangled  web  Is  woven  when  we  begin  to 
judge  the  right  of  others  both  to  impart 
and  receive  Information  and  opinion. 

One  sentence  from  the  "Pensions" 
opinion  shows  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered: 

The  licensee  does  not  Incur  a  balancing 
obligation  solely  because  the  facts  he  pre- 
sents Jar  the  viewer  and  cause  him  to  think 
.^nd  ask  questions  as  to  how  widespread  the 
n  I) uses  maj*  be. 

Those  people  v.ho  want  to  control  the 
press,  print,  and  broadcast,  really  are 
afraid  of  ideas.  They  are  afraid  of  being 
jarred  by  that  which  is  repugnant  to 
them.  They  are  afraid  that  those  who 
disagree  with  them  will  influence  those 
who  are  neutral.  They  want  freedom  of 
speech  for  themselves;  they  do  not  want 
freedom  of  speech  for  others. 

The  tangle  of  the  "Pensions"  case 
should  teach  us  a  lesson  other  than  the 
legal  one. 

The  legal  lesson  is  that  the  fairness 
doctrine  can  interfere  with  journalistic 
discretion,  particularly  in  investigative 
reporting. 

Tiie  other  lesson  is  that  the  writer  of 
the  first  amendment  knew  v.iiat  he  was 
doing  when  he  v.rote,  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  ,  .  ."  When  we  put  limits 
on  freedom — other  than  self-imposed 
limits — we  have  no  freedom.  Solomon  in 
all  his  wisdom  coulcl  not  fathom  the  fair- 
ness doctrine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
w  a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

United  States  Court  op  Appe.ai.3 

>or  the  distp.icr  of  coltji.ibia  circvtt 


(No.  73-2256) 
N.ATiOKAL  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc..  peti- 
tioner v.  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission AND  THE  United  States  of  A:mer- 

ICA,    RESPONDENTS 


ACCfR^CV    IN    JIEDIA.    INC  ,    IXTEi^VENOR 


(DecldeJ  September  27,  1974) 
Petition  by  television  network  for  re*. lew  of 
a  decision  of  the  Federal  Comniiinlcaticns 
Commission  that  a  television  documentary 
entitled  "Per.sions:  The  Broken  Promise" 
v!olat?d  the  Comisslon's  "fairness  doctrine". 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  LeveiithPl,  Circuit 
Judge,  held  that  the  principle  of  deference 
to  licensee  Judgments,  tinless  the  licensee  hos 
departed  from  underlying  assumptions  of 
S'oc-d  faith  and  reasonable  discretion.  Is  an 
iiitcgral  pr.rt  of  the  "fairness  doctrhie";  that 
the  question  before  the  court  was  whether 
the  network  exceeded  Its  "wide  degree  of  dis- 
cretion"; that  the  court  would  abstain  from 
determining  whether  the  "fairness  doctrine  ' 
should  be  reserved  for  license  renewals;  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission's 
function  Is  limited  to  correction  of  the  licen- 
see for  abuse  of  discretion;  that  the  review- 
ing court  has  greater  responslbUlty  than 
normally  when  it  reviews  a  fairness'  ruling 
that  upsets  the  licensee's  exercise  of  Journal- 
istic discretion  but  it  does  not  have  author- 
ity to  interpolate  its  own  discretion  or  Judg- 
ment; that  where  a  bro.idcaster  has  made  a 


reasonable  judgment  that  a  ne'ws  or  Investi- 
gative Journalistic  program  relates  to  the 
"broken  promise"  abuses  in  various  private 
pension  plans,  and  there  is  no  controversy  as 
to  existence  of  such  abuses,  the  "fairness 
doctrine"  does  not  permit  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  make  its  own 
determination  of  the  subject  matter  and  re- 
quire that  an  opposing  view  be  presented; 
that  the  network  did  not  act  In  bad  faith  or 
unreasonableness  In  exercise  of  its  editorial 
Judgment:  that  the  program  achieved  a  rea- 
sonable balance;  that  the  record  did  not  sup- 
port the  Commls.-ion's  findings  on  controver- 
siallty  of  issue  of  need  to  reform  legislation; 
and  that  It  would  be  an  lmpermis.-!ible  In- 
trusion on  broadcast  Journalism  to  Insist 
that  it  adopt  techniques  congenial  to  news- 
paper Journalism. 

Reversed  and  remanded  with  directions, 

Fahy.  Senior  Circuit  Judge,  Joined  in  the 
opiriion  of  the  court,  and  also  filed  concur- 
ring opinion. 

Leventhal,  Circuit  Judge,  also  filed  supple- 
mental concurring  statement. 

Tamm.  Circuit  Jvidge,  dissented  and  filed 
opinion. 


United  States  Cox.-rt  of  Appr.ALS 
Fi  R  ti;e  District  of  Columbia  Cibcuit 


No.  73-2256 
Xationai.  Broadcasting  Company.  Inc.. 
pfthionfr  v.  Federal  Commttnications 

COMTkUSSlON  and  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

America,  Respondents 
accrp.acy  in  media,  inc.,  inteevtnor 


Petition  for  Reiic7c  of  an  OrCer  of  the 
Federal  Coviviunicaiioni  Commission 


Decided  September  27,  1974 

Floyd  Abrahams  with  whom  Dean  I.  Fiin- 
gc!  end  Houurd  Mondt^Tcr,  were  ou  tl'e  mo- 
lion  for  petitioners. 

John  W.  Pcttit,  General  Conns*!,  with 
whom  Jo.^eph  A.  Marino,  Associate  General 
Counsel  and  Laurcn-cc  W.  Sccrcft,  III,  were 
on  the  motions  for  re.spondent. 

Tirnciliy  B.  Dijk,  wiih  whom  J.  Ropci  Wol- 
Icnberg  were  ou  the  brief  for  Columbia 
Broadc.isling  S\stem,  Inc.,  as  amicus  curiae. 

J.  Laurent  Schari},  vas  on  the  brief  for 
Kadio  Television  News  Directors  Association 
and  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalist.'*! 
Sigma  Delta  Chl,  as  amicus  curiae. 

Ellen  S.  Agress,  v.lth  whom  Earle  K.  Moore 
was  on  the  brief  for  the  Off.ce  of  Commur.l- 
catlon.  United  Church  of  Christ,  as  amicus 
curiae. 

Staiilci!  H.  Kamcro-c  was  on  the  motion  for 
Intervenor,  Accuracy  In  Media,  Inc.  Thomas 
F.  Ragan  al?o  entered  aja  appearance  for  In- 
tervenor, Accuracy  In  Media,  Inc. 

John  B.  Summers  was  on  the  brief  of  Na- 
tional AiiGociation  of  Broadcasters,  as  amicus 
curiae. 

Douglas  Caddy  was  on  the  brief  for  the 
Center  for  the  Public  Interest  of  the  Robert 
M.  Schuchman  Memorial  Foundation,  Inc., 
as  amicus  curiae. 

Ellen  S.  Agress  v.r.s  on  the  brief  for  Natioa- 
al  Citizens  Committee  for  Broadoasiing  as 
amicus  curiae. 

Henry  Gellcr  was  on  the  brief  for  the  Rand 
Corporation,  as  amicus  curiae. 

Alexander  Greenfield,  was  on  the  brief  for 
New  York  Times  Company  as  amicus  curiae. 

Carl  D.  LoKson,  Attorney,  Department  of 
J'.istlce,  entered  an  appearance  for  Respon- 
dent. United   States   of  America. 

Before:  Fahy,  Senior  Circuit  Judge,  Tamm 
and  Leventhal,  Circuit  Jtidges 

Opinion  for  the  Court  filed  by  Circuit 
Judge  Leventhal, 

Concurring  opinion  filed  by  Senior  Circuit 
Judge  Fahy. 

Supplemental  Concurring  Statement  filed 
by  Circuit  Judge  LeventhaL 
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Dissenting  opinion 
Tamm. 

Leventhal,  Circuit  Jiidg 
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I.  THE  PRGCRA   .1 

The  "Pensions"  program  is  the  heart  of 
the  case,  and  for  that  reascfi  it  :s  set  out  in 
Appendix  A  to  this  opinion 

For  convenience,  we  wilf  summarize  the 
main  outlines  of  the  prograi  i — with  notation 
that  certain  aspects  are  i  ealt  with  more 
fully  subsequently. 

The  "Pensions"  program  tudled  the  con- 
dition under  which  a  person  ivho  had  worked 
In  an  employment  situailo:  .  that  was  cov- 
ered by  a  private  pension  p!a  i  did  not  In  fact 
realize  on  any  pension  righ  3.  Its  particular 
focus  was  the  tragic  cases  <  f  aging  workers 
who  were  left,  at  the  end  o  a  life  of  labor, 
without  pensions,  without  ime  to  develop 
new  pension  rights,  and  or  occasion  with- 
out viable  Income. 

The  program  had  no  set  format,  but  its 
most  prominent  feature  was  a  presentation 
of  tragic  case  histories,  oft*  1  through  per- 
sonal Interviews  with  the  pe:  sons  affected. 

One  group  of  workers  los    pension  eligi- 
bility when  their  company  (  eclded  to  close 
the  division  in  which  they  h  id  worked.  The 
first  of  these  was  Steven  Di  ane,  who  after 
17  years  with  a  large  superms  rkct  chain,  lost 
his  job  as  foreman  of  a  ware  louse  when  the 
company    closed    the    w?.reh  juse    and    dis- 
charged all  Its  employees,  lea  Ing  them  with 
no  Job  and  no  pension  rights.  Now  In  his  fif- 
ties, starting  again  with  am  thrr  company, 
he  felt  U!-used  and  frightenei  1  of  the  future. 
There  were  a  number  of  ot  ler  specific  ex- 
amples of  employees  termini  ted  by  clc:-ing 
of  plants  or  divisions.  The  pi  ogram  also  fo- 
cused on  the  problems  of  ve:  ting,  the  years 
of  service  with  the  company  required  for  a 
worker  to  become  eligible  un  ler  its  pension 
plan.  NBC  Interviewed  emplo;  ees  with  many 
years  of  service  who  were  sudd  nlv  discharged 
Just  prior  to  the  date  on  whic  1  their  pension 
Tights  were  to  have  become  ve<  ted.  Thus  Alan 
Sorensen  asserted  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
practice— a    "very   definite    p  ttern"— under 
which  his  employer,  a  large  de  )artment  store 
chain,  fired  men  Just  prior     o  vesting,  as- 
sigrung  "shallow"  reasons  to  men  who' had 
served  with  records  beyond  re]  roach. 

A  similar  account  was  {  iven  by  Earl 
Schroeder,  an  executive  fired  by  Kelly  Nut 
Company ,  after  he  more  thi  n  met  his  20 
years  of  service  requirement  but  was  six 
months  shy  of  the  age  60  cone  Ition. 

The  program  also  set  forth  abuses  in  the 
literature  given  employees  osle  isibly  explain- 
ing their  plans— pictures  of  contented  re- 
tirees and  words  comprchensil  le  only  to  the 
most  sophisticated  legal  spec  alist.  It  took 
up  exa:nples  where  the  comp  mv  had  gone 
bankrupt  prior  to  their  date  3f  "retirement, 
leaving  the  employees  without  »ension  funds! 
The  documentary  gave  inst  mces  of  pen- 
sions lost  for  lack  of  portablllt :,  citing  plan.s 
that  required  the  e.-nployee  be  a  member  of 
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the  same  local  for  the  requisite  period.  NBC 
interviewed  a  number  of  teamsters  who  had 
worked  for  the  same  employer  for  over  twenty 
years,  but  who  later  found  that  certain 
changes  in  work  assignment  entailed  changes 
in  union  local  representation  and  ultimately 
loss  of  pension. 

Much  of  the  program  was  a  recount  of  hu- 
man suffering,  interviews  In  which  aging 
workers  described  their  plight  without  com- 
ment on  cause  or  remedy.  They  told  of  long 
jears  of  working  in  the  expectation  of  com- 
fortable retirements,  finding  out  that  no  pen- 
sion would  come,  having  to  work  Into  old  age, 
of  having  to  survive  on  pittance  incomes.  In- 
terspersed with  these  presentations  by  work- 
ers were  comments  by  persons  active  in  the 
pension  field,  public  officials,  and  Mr. 
Newman. 

None  of  those  interviewed — and  these  in- 
cluded two  United  States  Senators,  a  state 
official,  a  labor  leader,  a  representative  of  the 
National  Asf  ociation  of  Manufacturers,  a  con- 
sumer advocate,  a  bank  president,  and  a  so- 
cial worker — disputed  that  serious  problems, 
those  cove:ed  by  the  documentary,  do  Indeed 
exist.  Some  of  the  comments  related  to  the 
overall  performance  of  the  private  pension 
system.  We  shall  discuss  these  later  (section 
VI  B).  In  addition  to  comments  on  the  pri- 
vate system  generally,  there  were  isolated  ex- 
pressions of  views  on  the  related  but  nonethe- 
less quit©  distinct  issue  of  the  wisdom  of  reli- 
ance on  private  pensions,  regardless  of  how 
well  they  function,  to  meet  the  financial 
needs  of  retirees.'  Finally,  several  speakers 
gave  broad,  general  views  as  to  what  could 
be  done.* 

There  were  also  comments  on  legislative 
reforms  that  might  be  taken  to  cope  with 
problems.  These  will  be  discussed  separately 
m  part  VI  D  of  this  opinion. 

Concluding  Remarks 
It  may  oe  appropriate  to  quote  in  full  the 
concluding  remarks  of  narrator  Edwin  New- 
man, since  the  FCC  considered  them  "indic- 
ative of  the  actual  scope  and  substance  of 
the  viewpoints  broadca.st  in  the  "Pensions' 
program."  He  said: 

Newman.  This  has  been  a  depressing  pro- 
gram to  work  on  but  we  uont  want  to  give 
the  impression  that  there  are  no  good  private 
pension  plans.  There  are  many  good  ones, 
and  there  are  many  people  for  whom  the 
promise  has  become  realitv.  That  should  be 
said. 

There  are  certain  technical  questions  that 
we've  dealt  with  only  glancingly,  portability, 
which  means,  being  able  to  take  your  pen- 
sion rights  with  you  wiien  you  go' from  one 
job  to  another,  vesting,  the  point  at  which 
your  rights  in  the  pension  plan  become  es- 
tablished and  Irrevocable. 

Then  there's  funding,  the  way  the  plan  Is 
financed  so  that  it  can  meet  its  obligations. 
And  Insurance,  making  sure  that  if  plans  go 
ur.aor,  their  obligations  can  still  be  met. 

Finally,  there's  what  Is  called  the  fiduciary 
relationship,  meaning,  who  can  be  a  pension 
plan  trustee?  And  requiring  that  those  who 
run  pension  funds  adhere  to  a  code  of  con- 
duct so  that  they  cannot  enrich  themselves 
or  make  Improper  loans  or  engage  in  funny 
business  with  the  company  management  or 
the  union  leadership. 

These  are  matters  for  Congress  to  consider 
and,  indeed,  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
Is  considering  them  now.  They  are  also  mat- 
ters for  those  who  are  in  pension  plans.  If 
you're  in  one,  you  might  find  it  useful  to 
take  a  close  look  at  it. 

Our  own  conclusion  about  all  of  this,  is 
that  It  Is  almost  Inconceivable  that  this 
enormous  thing  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
lip  with  so  little  understanding  of  it  and 
with  so  little  protection  and  such  uneven 
results  for  those  Involved. 

The  situation,  as  we've  seen  it  Is  de- 
plorable. 

Edwin  Newman,  NBC  News. 


Success  of  program 

Like  many  documentaries,  "Pensions"  was 
a  critical  success  {supra,  note  1)  but  not  a 
commercial  success.  W©  shall  consider  the 
television  reviews  In  more  detail  subsequent- 
ly, but  It  may  be  observed  here  that  they 
were  generally  enthusiastic.  Critics  called  it, 
"A  potent  program  about  pitfalls  and  failures 
of  some  private  pension  plans  .  .  .  ."  "a  har- 
rowing and  moving  Inquiry  .  .  ,"  and  "a 
public  service."'  Dissenting  notes  were  also 
struck. 

As  to  the  viewing  public,  "Pensions"  ran 
in  competition  with  a  popular  medical  drama 
and  a  crime  movie,  and  ran  a  poor  third, 
garnering  only  a  16';  share  of  the  viewing 
audience.  In  fact.  NBC  was  able  to  sell  only 
two-and-one-half  minutes  of  advertising  time 
out  of  an  available  six." 

II.    COMMISSION    PROCEEDING 

Watchin;:  the  program  with  particular  in- 
terest was  Accuracy  in  Media  (""AIM"),  a 
"nonprofit,  educational  organization  acting 
in  the  public  Interest" '  that  seeks  to  coun- 
ter, in  part  by  demanding  aggressive  en- 
forcement of  the  fairness  doctrine,  what  it 
deems  to  be  biased  presentations  of  news  and 
public  affairs.  On  November  27,  1972.  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  AIM  wrote  to  the  FCC 
complaining  of  the  following: 

"Our  investigation  reveals  that  the  NBC 
report  gave  the  viewers  a  grotesquely  dis- 
torted picture  of  the  private  pension  system 
of  the  United  States.  Nearly  the  entire  pro- 
gram was  devoted  to  criticism  of  private 
pension  plans,  giving  the  impression  that 
failure  and  fraud  are  the  rule.  .  .  .  The  re- 
porter, Mr.  Newman,  said  that  NBC  did  not 
want  to  give  the  impression  that  there  were 
no  good  private  pension  plans,  but  he  did 
not  discuss  any  good  plans  or  show  any 
satisfied  pensioners."  * 

In  subsequent  correspondence,  AIM  added 
the  accusations  that  NBC  was  attempting  "to 
brainwash  the  audience  with  some  particular 
message  that  NBC  Is  trying  to  convey" »  and 
that  the  program  was  "a  one-sided, 
unlnformative,  emotion-evoking  propaganda 
pitch."  '"  Thus  AIM  not  only  claimed  that  the 
program  had  presented  one  side  of  an  Issue 
of  public  importance,  the  performance  of 
private  pension  plans.  It  also  charged  that 
NBC  had  deliberately  distorted  its  presenta- 
tion to  foist  it«  ideological  view  of  events  on 
the  viewing  public. 

In  its  reply,  NBC  rejected  the  allegations  of 
distortion.  It  asserted  that  the  "Pensions" 
broadcast  had  not  concerned  a  controversial 
issue  of  public  importance: 

"The  program  constituted  a  broad  over- 
view of  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  some 
private  pensions  plans.  It  did  not  attempt  to 
discuss  all  private  pension  plans,  nor  did  it 
urge  the  adoption  of  any  specific  legislative 
or  other  remedies.  Rather,  It  was  designed  to 
inform  the  public  about  some  problems  which 
have  come  to  light  in  some  pension  plans  and 
which  deserve  a  closer  look.'"  " 

Smce,  in  the  view  of  NBC,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  comment  on  the  overall  perform- 
ance of  private  pension  plans,  no  controver- 
sial issue  had  been  presented,  for  all  agreed 
that  the  examples  of  suffering  depicted  were 
not  themselves  subject  to  controversy.  Even 
so,  NBC  pointed  out  that  it  had  presented 
the  view  that  the  system  as  a  whole  was  func- 
tioning well:  consequently,  it  asserted,  even  if 
it  had  inadvertently  raised  th^  Issue  of  the 
overall  performance  of  private  pension  plans, 
the  side  generally  supportive  of  the  system 
had  been  heard. '* 

In  a  letter  to  NBC,'»  the  Broadcast  Bureau 
of  the  Commission  rejected  AIM'S  allegations 
of  distortion  as  being  unsupported  by  any 
evidence  but  upheld  the  fairness  doctrine 
complaint.  The  staff  took  issue  with  "the 
reasonableness  of  your  INBC's]  judgment 
that  the  program  did  not  present  one  side  of 
a  controversial  Issue  of  public  Importance" 
and  concluded  that  the  program"s  '"overall 
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thrust  was  general  criticism  of  the  entire 
pension  system,  accompanied  by  proposals  for 
its  regulation."  " 

The  staff  opinion  included  extensive  quota- 
tion from  the  transcript  of  the  documentary, 
but  little  explanation  as  to  how  the  quoted 
portions  sustained  the  staff's  conclusion. 
Only  four  brief  statements  were  singled  out 
as  containing  "general  views"  on  tlie  overall 
performance  of  the  private  pension  system. 
NBC  appealed  the  Broadcast  Bureau  ruling 
to  the  entire  Commission.'^ 

On  December  3.  1973.  the  Commission 
issued  a  "Memorandum  Opinion  and  Order" 
affirming  the  decision  of  Its  staff.'"  Although 
it  acknowledged  that  the  broad  iasue  upon 
review  was  "whether  the  Bureau  erred  in  Its 
ruling  that  NBC's  Judgment  on  these  mritters 
was  unreasonable."  It  enipliasized  tliat: 

"Tlie  specific  question  properly  before  us 
here  la  therefore  not  whether  NBC  may  reas- 
onably say  that  the  broad,  overall  "subject " 
of  the  "Pensions"  program  was  "some  prob- 
lems in  some  pension  plans,"  but  rather 
whether  the  program  did  in  fact  present 
viewpoints  on  one  side  of  the  Issue  of  the 
overall  performance  and  proposed  regulation 
of  the  private  pension  system."  '• 

Tlie  Commission  found  that  "Pensions" 
had  m  fact  presented  views  on  the  overall 
performance  of  the  private  pension  system.  It 
took  note  of  the  "'pro-pensions"  views  ex- 
pressed during  the  documentary,  but  con- 
cluded that  the  "'overwhelming  weight'  of 
the  "antl-penslons"  statements  required 
further  presentation  of  opposing  views.  The 
Commission  commended  NBC  for  a  laud- 
able Journalistic  effort,  but  found  that  the 
network  had  not  discharged  Its  fairness 
obligations  and  ordered  It  to  do  so  forthwith. 
This  petition  for  review  followed. 

NBC  petitioned  the  Commission  for  a  stay, 
but  was  Informed  that  the  Commission  "ex- 
pects prompt  compliance  with  Its  ruling." 
NBC  filed  a  motion  In  this  court  for  an  ex- 
pedited appeal,  a  stay,  and  expedited  con- 
sideration. That  motion  was  heard  and 
granted  on  February  14,  1974,  and  the  case 
was  heard  on  the  merits  on  February  21, 1974. 
AIM  has  Intervened  on  the  side  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  stay  that  has  been  In  effect  dui-- 
ing  the  pendency  of  this  appeal  reflected.  In 
part,  an  estimate  of  the  likelihood  of  suc- 
cess by  NBC  as  petitioner.  We  now  set  forth 
the  reasons  why  we  have  decided  that  the 
case  should  be  determined  in  favor  of  NBC* 


ni.      THE      FAIRKESS      DOCTRINE: 
CONSIDERATIONS 


GENER.\L 


Petitioners  urge  that  the  Commission's  de- 
cision be  set  aside  as  a  misapplication  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  a  violation  of  the  First 
Amendment.  Since  we  reverse  on  the  former 
ground,  we  have  no  occasion  to  consider  the 
latter. 

Now  twenty-five  years  old,  the  fairnes.'? 
doctrine  imposes  a  double  o'oligation  on  the 
broadcast  licensee.  First,  he  must  devote  a 
substantial  portion  of  available  time  to  the 
discussion  of  "controversial  Issues  of  public 
Importance." "  When  he  presents  such  an 
i"-sue.  the  licensee  has  a  further  duty  to  pre- 
sent responsible  conflicting  views.-'  "The  doc- 
trine, particularly  as  applied  to  newscasts 
and  news  documentaries,  has  been  given 
statutory  recognition  in  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act,-'  and  has  been  held  to 
inhere  In  the  "public  Interest'"  standard  gov- 
erning the  grai-.t  of  license  applications  and 
reiicwals.- 

The  essential  task  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
.  is  to  harmoni^.e  the  freedom  of  the  broad- 
caster and  the  right  of  the  public  to  be  in- 
formed. Except  for  limited  areas  like  libel 
and  obscenity,  the  First  Amendment  gener- 
ally forbids  government  regulation  of  the 
content  of  Journalism.  Not  only  Is  stale  cen- 
sorship forbidden,  so  also  is  the  government 
prohibited  from  compelling  editors  to  In- 
clude state  ppproved  material.  Evea  a  c.are- 


P^otnoies  at  end  of  cirllrle. 


fully  limited  statute  giving  political  candi-  These  rules  were  the  target  of  sharp  at- 
dates  attacked  on  a  newspapers  editorial  tack.  'Ihe  e.ssence  of  the  challenge  was  that 
page  the  right  to  reply  in  kind  was  recently    no  matter  how  slight,  how  narrow,  or  how 

invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Coiurt  as  an  un-     ' .-..-.. *^-  <^-«.rf^„,  ^r  iv,^ 

constitutional  encroachment  upon  Journal- 
istic discretion.  In  Miami  Herald  Publishing 
Company  v.  TornilloP  a  "right  to  reply"  law- 
analogous  to  the  personal  attack  rule  that  is 
part  of  the  fairness  doctrine  was  ruled  un- 
constitutional. The  "benign"  purposes  of  the 
state  statute  were  deemed  irrelevant: 

"iTlhe  Florida  statute  fails  to  clear  tlie 
barriers  of  the  Fir.st  Amendment  because  of 
its  intrusion  into  tlie  function  of  editors.  A 
newsppper  is  more  than  a  passive  receptacle 
or  conduit  for  news,  comment,  and  adver- 
tising, "he  clicice  of  material  to  go  into  a 
newspaper,  and  the  decisions  niacie  as  to 
limitations  on  the  size  of  the  paper,  and 
content,  and  treatment  of  public  isnues  and 
public  officials— whether  fair  or  niifair — 
constitutes  the  exercise  of  editorial  control 
and  judgment.  It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated 
how  governmental  control  of  this  crucial 
process  can  be  exercised  consistent  with  First 
Amendment  guarantees  of  a  free  press  as 
they  have  evolved  to  this  time."  94  S.  Ct.  at 
2839-40. 

But  almost  from  the  beginning,  the  broad- 
casting press  has  been  treated  differently. 
Congress  created  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  and  Its  predecessor,  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission,  becatise  the 
avallab-e  space  on  the  electromagnetic  spec- 
trum v.as  far  exceeded  by  the  number  of 
those  who  would  use  it.-*  It  was  necessary  to 
ration  this  scarce  resource,  for  "'lw]lthout 
government  control,  the  medium  would  be  of 
little  use  because  of  the  cacaphony  of  com- 
peting voices,  none  of  which  could  be  clearly 
and  predictably  heard."  ^ 

Scarcity  required  licensing  in  order  to 
bring  order  to  chaos,  but  the  dangers  of  con- 
trol in  the  hands  of  a  relative  few  were  early 
recognized.  The  pttblic  interest  did  not  coun- 
tenance delegation  to  a  few  licensees  to  pur- 
sue their  purely  private  Interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  listeners  and  viewers,  and  instead 
the  broadcaster  was  held  to  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  serve  and  Inform  the  public.^' 

Under  the  fairness  doctrine  the  pttbllc  Is 
not  to  be  confined  to  hearing  only  the  views 
approved  by  those  licensees,  but  Is  entitled  to 
be  Informed  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  in 
the  land,  to  have  that  presented  by  appro- 
priate spokesmen  for  its  consideration  and 
judgment. 

The  salutary  Intent  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine must  be  reconciled  with  the  tradition 
against  inhibition  of  the  Journalists'  free- 
dom. That  tradition,  which  exerts  a  power- 
ful countervailing  force.  Is  rooted  In  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
a  guarantee  that  has  vitality  for  broadcast 
Journalists,  though  not  in  exactly  the  same 
degree  as  for  their  brethren  of  the  printed 
word.'-"  And  the  same  statute  that  provides 
authority  for  the  FCC  to  implement  tlie 
fairness  doctrine  for  Its  licensees  contains 
a  clear  provision  (in  section  326)  disclaim- 
ing and  prohibiting  censorship  as  part  of  the 
legislative  scheme.  In  construing  the  fairness 
doctrine,  both  the  Commission  and  the 
courts  have  proceeded  carefully,  mindful  of 
the  need  for  harmonizing  tliese  often  con- 
flicting considerations. 

In  Red  Lion  Broadcc.stir.g  Company  r.  FCC. 
395  U.S.  367  (1969),  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
proA'ed  the  Commission's  personal  attack  and 
political  editorializing  rules,-'  which  are  rela- 
tively narrow  corollaries  of  the  general  fair- 
ness obligation.  Under  th;?  per.sonal  attack 
rules  a  licensee  must  nilord  reply  time  to  "an 
identified  per.son  or  group"  whose  "honesty, 
character,  integrity,  or  like  personal  quali- 
ties" are  attacked  in  the  course  of  presenta- 
tion oi"  \iews  on  a  controversial  Issue  of 
public  imporlHiice.  The  political  editorializ- 
ing rule  iuipioscs  a  reply  obligation  where  the 
licensee  endor.~es  or  opposes  a  candidate  lor 
public  oiUce. 


precise,  any  limitation  on  the  freedom  of  the 
licensee  to  broadcast  what  he  chooses  per- 
force \  iolates  the  First  Amendment.  Reject  - 
ing  this  contention,  a  unanimous-"-'  Supreme 
Court  reminded  the  broadcaster  of  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  print  and  broad- 
cast media:  the  physical  limitations  of  the 
latter  restrict  the  number  of  those  who 
v.-ould  broadcast  whereas  expression  by  pub- 
lication is.  at  lfea.st  in  theory,  available  to 
all. 

To  po.-^it  a  Fir.'-t  Amentl'iient  restriction  on 
government  action  taken  to  enhance  the 
variety  of  opinions  availhble  to  the  viewer  is 
to  protect  those  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
broadcast  licenses  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  were  not.  In  now-famous  langviage  the 
Court  stated : 

"Because  of  the  scarcity  of  radio  frequen- 
cies, the  Government  is  permitted  to  put 
restraints  on  licensees  in  favor  of  others 
whose  views  should  be  expressed  on  this 
unique  medium.  But  the  people  as  a  whole 
retain  their  Interest  In  free  speech  by  radio 
and  their  collective  right  to  have  the  medium 
f  jnclion  consistently  with  the  ends  and  ptir- 
poses  of  the  First  -Amendment.  It  is  the  right 
of  the  viewers  and  listeners,  not  the  right  of 
the  broadcasters,  which  Is  paramount."  ^ 

This  has  become  the  guiding  principle  of 
the  fairness  doctrine:  limitations  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  broadcaster — even  those  that 
would  be  unacceptable  when  Imposed  on 
other  media — are  lawful  in  order  to  enhance 
the  public's  right  to  be  Informed."  The 
Court's  opinion,  written  by  Justice  \Milte, 
reflects  the  circumspection  of  this  principle 
of  decision.  'While  rejecting  as  unfounded 
claims  that  the  personal  attack  and  political 
editorializing  rules  would  Induce  self -censor- 
ship by  licensees  in  order  to  avoid  the  rigors 
of  compliance  with  their  requirements,  the 
Court  cautioned  that  its  Judgment  might  be 
different  "If  experience  with  the  administra- 
tion of  these  doctrines  indicates  that  they 
have  the  net  effect  of  reducing  rather  than 
enhancing  the  volume  and  quality  of  cover- 
age.^ .  .  ."  And  the  Court  expressly  stated 
that  In  approving  the  personal  attack  and 
political  editorializing  rules.  It  did  not 
'"approve  every  aspect  of  tlie  fairness  doc- 
trine." .  .  ." 

Four  years  later.  In  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  v.  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee," the  Court  again  disctassed  the  fairness 
doctrine.  The  Commission  had  held  that  li- 
censees could  Impose  a  blanket  ban  on  all 
editorial  advertising.  An  intermediate  court 
ruling  that  such  a  ban.  even  If  consistent 
with  tlie  fairness  doctrine,  violated  the  First 
Amendment,"-  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Burger. 
In  CBS  the  Court  reaffirmed  the  principle 
that  scarcity  requires  that  the  broadcast 
media  be  treated  differently  than  other  for- 
ums of  expression,  but  observed  that  this 
is  not  a  principle  without  bounds,  that  not 
all  regulation  can  be  justified  in  the  name 
of  scarcity.  Overzealous  invocation  of  rules 
such  as  the  fairness  doctrine  could  cause  an 
"erosion  of  the  journalistic  discretion  of 
broadcasters  in  tl'e  coverage  of  public 
issues."   ' 

Journalistic  discretion,  the  Court  empha- 
sized, is  the  keynote  to  ti.e  legislative  frame- 
work of  the  Communications  Act.  " 

Tlie  limitations  of  broadcasting  both 
.•^pawned  the  fairness  doctrine  and  establisli 
that  it  is  dependent  primarily  on  licensee 
discretion.  Perfect  compliance  is  impossible. 
No  broadcaster  can  present  all  colorations  of 
all  available  public  issues.  412  U.S.  at  111. 
Choices  have  to  be  made  and,  assuming  that 
the  area  is  one  of  protected  expression,  the 
choices  must  he  mrvde  by  those  whose  mis- 
sion it  is  to  inforni.  not  by  tliose  who  must 
rule.  In  t!ie  words  of  Chief  Justice  Burger: 
"For  belter  or  wor.se.  editing  is  what  edi- 
tors are   for;    and  editing  is  selection  and 
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choice  of  material.  That  ed  tors — newspaper 
or  broadcast — can  and  do  afc  ise  this  power  1b 
beyond  doubt,  but  that  to  n<  t  reason  to  deny 
the  discretion  Congress  pro\  Ided.  Calculated 
risks  of  abuse  are  taken  In  <  rder  to  preserve 
higher  values.  The  presenc  ■  of  these  risks 
Is  nothing  new;  the  authoi  5  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  accepted  the  reality  that  these  risks 
were  evils  for  which  there  w  is  no  acceptable 
remedy  other  than  a  splrli  of  moderation 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  —and  civility— 
on  the  part  of  those  who  ey  ?rclse  the  guar- 
anteed freedoms  of  expressi  in."  «• 

There  are  no  other  declsli  ns  on  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  from  the  Sup  emc  Court,  but 
this  court  has  had  occasion  to  consider  the 
doctrine  In  several  cases  anc    it  has  endeav- 
ored to  maintain  the  balance  between  broad- 
caster  freedom    and   the   pi  bile's   right   to 
know.  Commercial  adverllslr  e;  cases  present 
dlfTerent  considerations  than  those  before  us 
and  we  need  not  reexamine  the  doctrine  as 
there  applied.^  More  related  to  the  present 
L-^ue  Is  the  public  service  ann  ouncement  dis- 
cussed m  Green  v.  FCC.*>  wl  lere  we  refused 
petitioners-  request  to  requli  e  a  licensee  to 
present  a  point  of  view  on  th  »  Vletn.am  con- 
flict that  had  a'.rcariv  recelve<   extensive  cov- 
erage. In  Green,  as  In  the  1ns  «nt  case,  there 
was  some  Initial  difflcultv  In  leflnlntr  the  Is- 
sue   allegedly    presented    m    the    offending 
broadcast.   We   stated   that  tils  determina- 
tion, as  well  as  the  decision    is  to  the  num- 
ber of  views  to  be  presented  snd  the  manner 
in  Which  they  are  portraved.  Is  one  inltlallv 
for  the  licensee,  who  has  lattl  jde  to  make  all 
pertment  Judgments  and  Is    lot  to  be  over- 
turned unless  he  forsakes  tl  e  standards  of 
reasonableness  and  good  fait  >  "  Reliance  on 
the  reasonableness  standard    "which   Is  all 
that    is   required    under   th«    fairness   doc- 
trine,    "    preserves    licensee    llscretlon    and 
serves  the  essential  purpose.,  of  the  fairness 
doctr  ne  "that  the  American  ]  ublic  must  not 
be  le/t  uninformed."  " 
In     Democratic    National    Committee    v 
F\^  we  faced  knotty  prob:  ?ms  In  sorting 
out  the  fairness  obligations    generated  by  a 
radio  and  television  address  b|r  the  President 
and  a  reply  by  the  opposition  political  party. 
In  upholding  the  Commlsslo  1  decision  that 
the  licensees  had  not  abused    heir  discretion 
Judge  Tamm.  writing  for  thi   court,  stressed 
the  Importance  of  reliance  01    licensee  Judg- 
ment:  j""b 

"By  Its  very  nature  the  fair  iPs  doc^Mne  Is 
one  which  cannot  be  applied  with  scientific 
and  mathematical  certainty  There  is  no 
formula  which  U  followed  w  ill  assure  that 
the  requirements  of  the  doct  Ine  have  been 
met.  Procedurally,  the  doct  ine  can  only 
succeed  when  the  licensee  e.ze  cises  that  dis- 
cretion upon  which  he  i3  ins  ructed  to  caU 
upon  in  dealing  with  coven  gc  of  contro- 
versial issues." «  y     "/   toncro- 

Plndlng  no  ajuse  of  «  iscretlou,  we 
Bftirmed. 

K  ^''..fi.?'''''  "■  ''^^■'"  Petltloi  er  claimed  to 
be  within  the  ambit  of  the  p  irsonal  attack 
rule,  which  requires  the  lice  isee  to  afford 
opportunity  to  reply  to  an  ndlvldua!  at- 
tacked m  the  course  of  a  d  scusslon  of  a 
controversial  Issue  of  public  1  nportance.  As 
in  the  CRse  now  before  us,  the  critical  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  broadci  st  involved  a 
controversial  issne  of  publt  Importance. 
Petitioner,  an  American  Comm  jnlst,  claimed 
that  her  role  as  a  Communl  t  within  her 
community  was  such  an  Issue.  Judge  Wllkev 
the  author  of  the  Green  op:  Hon,  pointed 
out  that  therk  Is  a  substantial  difference  be- 
tween  what  Is  kewsworthv,  te:  that  which  Is 
Interesting  to  t'hc  public,  and  what  Is  con- 
troversial : 

"Merely  because  a  story  1  newsworthy 
does  not  mean  that  It  contain  a  controver- 
sial issue  of  public  Importanie.  Our  daUy 
papers  and  television  broada  5ts  alike  are 
flUed  with  news  Items  which    ;ood  Journal- 
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Istlc  Judgment  would  classify  as  news- 
worthy, but  which  the  same  editors  would 
not  characterize  as  containing  Important 
controversial  ptrtllc  Issues."" 

Converting  every  newsworthy  matter  into 
a  controversial  issue  of  public  Importance 
and  requiring  editors  to  "balance"  every 
presentation  creates  a  danger.  Again  in  the 
words  of  Judge  WUkey: 

"To  characterize  every  dispute  of  this 
character  as  calling  for  rejoinder  under  the 
f.ilrness  doctrine  would  so  Inhibit  television 
and  radio  as  to  destroy  a  good  part  of  their 
public  usefulness.  It  would  make  what  has 
already  been  criticized  as  a  bland  product 
disseminated  by  an  uncourageous  media 
even  more  Innocuous."  «• 

The  principle  of  deference  to  licensee 
Judgment",  unless  the  licensee  has  simply 
departed  from  the  underlying  assumptions 
of  good  faith  and  reasonable  discretion,  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  fairness  doctrine,  and 
a  fixture  that  has  been  reiterated  and  ap- 
piled  with  fidelity  by  the  courts."  It  is  the 
backdrop  apalnst  which  Judge  Tamm's 
opinion  for  the  court  in  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  case  takes  note,  that  "in 
the  opinion  after  opinion,  the  Commission 
and  the  courts  have  stressed  the  wide  degree 
of  discretion  available  under  the  fairness 
doctrine.  .  .  ." « 

The  question  Is  whether  NBC  has  been 
shown  to  have  exceeded  its  "wide  degree  of 
discretion  •  in  Its  "Pensions"  documentary. 

IV.      ABSTENTION     FROM      PIIELIMINARY     I.SStJE 

WHETHER  FATONESS  DOCTRINE  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
SERVED FOR  LICENSE  RENEWALS 

A  preliminary  i.«^ue  has  been  presented  to 
us  by  amicus  curiae  Henry  Geller,  Esquire, 
formeriy  general  counsel  of  the  Commission, 
and  a  serious  student  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine.-' Mr.  Geller's  view  is  that  under  the 
law  the  PCC  could  not  properly  issue  the 
ad  hoc  fairness  ruling  on  this  program,  but 
was  limited  to  consideration  of  the  matter 
only  in  connection  with  NBCs  application 
for  renewal  of  license,  and  then  only  to  de- 
termine if  some  flagrant  pattern  of  violation 
of  the  fairness  doctrine  Is  indicated  by  NBC's 
overall  operation,  with  a  renewal  standard 
comparable  to  that  voiced  In  New  York 
Times  v.  Sultiian,  376  U.S.  24  (1964).  re- 
quiring a  showing  of  "malice"— either  bad 
faith,  or  "reckless  disregard"  of  fairness  ob- 
ligations. 

Initially,  it  appears,  it  was  the  FCC's  pro- 
cedure to  refer  complaints  to  the  station 
as  received,  obtained  Its  response,  and  then 
consider  the  matter  definitively  at  renewal 
m  connection  with  the  overall  showing  of 
the  fetation.''^  This  practice  was  being  fol- 
lowed in  1959.  when  the  Communications  Act 
was  amended  to  codify  the  standard  of 
fairness."  In  1962,  the  Commission  changed 
its  procedure  to  resolve  all  fairness  matters 
as  they  arose  and.  If  the  station  were  found 
to  have  violated  the  doctrine,  to  direct  it  to 
advise  the  Commission  within  20  days  of  the 
steps  taken  "to  assiu-e  compliance  with  the 
fairness  doctrine."  « 

Mr.  Geller  puts  it  that  the  resulting  series 
of  ad  hoc  fairness  rulings  "have  led  the 
Commission  ever  deeper  into  the  Journalistic 
process,  and  have  raised  most  serious  prob- 
lems." »  The  effect,  partlculariy  on  the  small 
broadcaster,  has  been  to  inhibit  the  promo- 
tion of  robust,  wide-open  debate.  Tlius  in  a 
case  where  the  FCC  found  that  a  licensee  had 
afforded  reasonable  opportunity  for  opposing 
vlcwTjomts,--  the  PCC  process  was  long  (de- 
cision 21  months  after  broadcast)  and  ar- 
duous. The  licensee's  burden  included  not 
only  substantial  legal  (about  $25,000)  and 
other  expenses  (e.g.,  travel),  but  also  re- 
quired top-level  station  personnel  to  devote 
substantial  time  and  attention,  with  at- 
tendant disclocation  of  regular  operational 
functions.  In  sum,  Mr.  Geller  says  that  a 
substantial  Inhibiting  effect  derives  not 
merely  from  any  rulings  adverse  to  the 
broadcaster,   but   the  strain,   time   and   re- 


sources Involved  In  coping  with  particular 
chaUenges  even  If  they  are  xmsuccessful. 

Amlcua  cites  expressions  in  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  v.  Democratic  National 
Committee,  supra,  rejecting  «  contention 
(right  of  access  for  editorial  advertisements) 
that  would  involve  the  government  too  much 
In  the  "day-to-day  operations  of  broadcast- 
ers' conduct,"  and  stating  the  fairness  doc- 
trine, in  terms  of  the  legislative  scheme  and 
purpose,  in  these  terms,  412  U.S.  at  127: 

"Under  the  Fairness  Doctrine  the  Com- 
mission's responslbUity  is  to  Judge  whether 
a  licensee's  overaU  performance  indicates  a 
sustained  good-faith  effort  to  meet  the  pub- 
He  Interest  in  being  fully  and  fairly  informed. 
The  Commission's  responsibilities  under  a 
right-of-access  system  would  tend  to  draw  it 
into  a  continuing  case-by-case  determina- 
tion of  who  should  be  heard  and  when." 

We  have  stated  the  amicus  position  at  some 
length  because  we  do  not  wish  our  opinion 
to  be  misunderstood  as  inadvertent  on  the 
point.  The  position  is  a  serious  one.  and  it 
deserves  serious  consideration."  The  fact  that 
Red  Lion  reviewed  a  particular  ruling  is  no 
bar,  for  this  point  was  not  raised.  Indeed, 
even  as  to  points  that  were  raised,  the  Court 
was  careful  to  say  that  It  would  be  alert  to 
reexamine  Its  assumptions  upon  an  appro- 
priate showing. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  pres- 
ent case  Is  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  deter- 
mination of  the  contention  presented  by 
amicus.  It  is  resisted  by  petitioners,  who 
seek  reversal  but  not  on  this  basis,  which 
might  enhance  their  risk.  Moreover,  it  was 
not  e.xpressly  considered  by  the  Commission. 
While  amicus  states  that  a  copy  of  the  un- 
derlying study,  see  footnote  51,  siijtra,  was 
distributed  to  each  Commissioner  prior  to 
the  Commission's  consideration  of  this  case, 
that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  putting  the 
matter  in  issue  In  the  proceeding.  The  pro- 
posal Is  one  that  merits  consideration  by  the 
Commission  before  it  can  be  discussed  by 
this  court  as  a  legal  Imperative."  We  abstain, 
then,  from  any  determination  in  this  case 
concerning  the  merits  of  the  prooosltion  put 
by  amicus  curiae. 

v.    APPLICATION    OF    THE    FAn?NnSS    DOCTRINE   TO 
NEWS     DOCtJMENTARIES 

Our  assumption  of  the  propriety  of  the 
FCCs  current  practice  that  it  may  make 
rulings  whether  particular  programs  violate 
the  fairness  doctrine  does  not  lessen  our 
concern  as  to  tho.se  rulings;  it  rather  en- 
hances the  need  for  careful  scrutiny,  par- 
ticularly where,  as  here,  a  ruling  Is  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  that  it  displaces  th« 
Judgment  entrusted  to  the  broadcast  Jour- 
nalist. 

A.  The  function  of  the  FCC 
The  principal  controversial  l^sue  the  Coui- 
ml.<;sion  identified  for  the  "Pensions"  pro- 
gram Is  "the  overall  performance  of  the  pri- 
vate pension  plan  system."  In  NBC's  sub- 
mission, the  focus  of  the  program  was  the 
existence  of  abuses,  of  "some  problems  in 
some  pension  plans."  While  one  under- 
stands NBC's  point  as  made,  it  might  be  re- 
fined as  a  statement  that  NBC  was  engaged 
in  a  study  in  abuses  and  did  not  separately 
examine  how  pervasive  those  abuses  were. 
On  what  basis  did  the  Commission  reject 
NBC's  position,  and  accept  AIM's  view  that 
the  point  of  the  program  was  the  perform- 
ance of  the  common  run  of  pension  plans? 
The  staff  ruling  of  May  2,  1973,  said  this 
<P-  11): 

"The  Penslo:is  program  thus  did  in  fact 
prerent  views  which  were  broadly  critical 
of  the  performance  of  the  entire  private 
pen;,ion  syctem  and  explicitly  advocated  and 
supported  proposals  to  regulate  the  opera- 
tion of  all  pension  plans.  Your  Judgments 
to  the  contrary,  therefore,  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  reasonable." 

One  is  struck  by  the  palpable  flaw  in  the 
staff's  reasoning.  The  staff  actuallv  put  it 
that  because  the  staff  found  as  a  fact  that 
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the  program  was  broadly  critical  of  tne  en- 
tire private  pension  plan  system,  NBC's  con- 
trary Judgment  "therefore"  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  reasonable.  The  flaw  looms  the  larg- 
er, m  that  it  appears  in  the  ruling  of  the  staff 
of'  an  agency  operating  under  the  Rule  of 
Administrative  Law.  Under  that  Rule,  agen- 
cies daily  proclaim  that  their  findings  of 
fact  must  be  upheld  if  reasonable  and  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  even  though 
tl'.ere  is  equal  and  even  preponderant  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  and  even  though  the 
courts  would  have  found  the  facts  the  other 
vay  if  they  had  approached  the  issue  inde- 
pendently. 

The  Commission's  opinion  of  December  3, 
1973,  corrected  the  staffs  error  of  logic,  but 
it  made  a  mistake  of  law.  It  stated  (see  para. 
17,  JA  210) : 

"The  specific  question  properly  before  us 
licre  is  therefore  not  whether  NBC  may  rea- 
sonably say  that  the  broad,  overall  "subject" 
of  the  "Pensions"  program  was  "some  prob- 
lems in  some  pension  plans,"  but  rather 
whether  the  program  did  in  fact  present 
viewpoints  on  one  side  of  the  issue  of  the 
overall  performance  and  proposed  regulation 
of  the  private  pension  system."  1  emphasis 
added.] 

Tlius  the  Commission  ruled  that  even 
though  NBC  was  reasonable  in  saying  that 
the  subject  of  "Pensions"  program  was  "some 
problems  In  some  pension  plans,"  in  deter- 
mining that  this  was  the  essential  subject 
of  the  program,  its  dominant  force  and 
thrust,  nevertheless  NBC  had  violated  its 
obligation  as  a  licensee,  because  the  Com- 
mission reached  a  different  conclusion,  that 
the  program  had  the  effect  "in  fact"  of  pre- 
senting only  one  side  of  a  different  subject. 

The  Commission's  error  of  law  is  that  it 
failed  adequately  to  apply  the  message  of 
applicable  decisions  that  the  editorial  Judg- 
ments of  the  licensee  must  not  be  disturbed 
If  reasonable  and  in  good  faith.  The  licensee 
has  both  initial  responsibility  and  primary 
responsibility.  It  has  wide  discretion  and  lati- 
tude that  must  be  respected  even  though, 
under  the  same  facts,  the  agency  would 
reach  a  contrary  conclusion. 

The  pertinent  principle  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  not  disturb  the  editorial  Judgment 
of  the  licensee,  if  reasonable  and  in  good 
faith.  Is  applicable  broadly  In  fairness  doc- 
trine mattera.  It  has  distinctive  force  and 
vitality  when  the  crucial  question  is  the 
kind  raised  in  this  case,  i.e.,  in  defining  the 
scope  of  the  issue  raised  by  the  program,  for 
this  inquiry  typically  turns  on  the  kind  of 
communications  Judgments  that  are  the  stuff 
of  the  dally  decisions  of  the  llcen.see.  There 
may  be  mistakes  in  the  licensee's  determina- 
tion. But  the  review  power  of  the  agency  Is 
limited  to  licensee  determinations  that  are 
not  only  different  from  those  the  agency 
would  have  reached  in  the  first  instance  but 
are  unreasonable.*^ 

In  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  v.  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  supra,  the  Court 
stressed  the  wide  latitude  entrusted  to  the 
broadcaster.  See  412  U.S.  at  110-111: 

"Congress  intended  to  permit  private 
broadcasting  to  develop  with  the  widest  Jour- 
nalistic freedom  consistent  with  its  public 
obligations. 

■'The  broadcaster,  therefore,  is  allowed  sig- 
nificant Journalistic  discretion  in  deciding 
how  best  to  fulfill  the  Fairness  Doctrine  obli- 
gations, although  that  discretion  is  bounded 
by  rules  designed  to  assure  that  the  public 
Interest  in  fairness  is  furthered." 

While  the  government  agency  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  whether  the  broad- 
caster has  exceeded  the  bounds  of  discretion, 
the  Court  makes  clear  that  any  approach 
whereby  a  government  agency  would  under- 
take to  govern  "day-to-day  editorial  decl- 
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slons  of  broadcast  licensees"  endangers  the 
loss  of  Journalistic  discretion  snd  First 
Amendment  values.  (412  U.S.  at  120-21) 

What  is  perhaps  most  striking  and  apt  for 
present  purposes  is  the  figure  used  by  Chief 
Justice  Burger  wherein  the  licensee  is  iden- 
tified as  a  "free  agent"  who  has  "initial  and 
primary  responsibility  for  fairness,  balance, 
and  objectivity,"  with  the  Commission  serv- 
ing as  an  "overseer"  and  "ultimate  arbiter 
and  guardian  of  the  public  interest."  =■'  [Em- 
phasis added.] 

Our  own  decision  ''■"  amplifies  these  bar.ic 
propositions.  Judge  Tamm's  opinion  for  tlie 
court  in  Democratic  National  Committee  r. 
FCC,  148  U.S.App.D.C.  383,  430  F.2d  801 
(1972)  .serves  as  a  compendium  and  a  wrap- 
tip.  That  opinion  refers  to: 

(1)  Mid-Florida  Television  Corp..  40  FCC 
2d  620.  621  (1964).  that  the  mechanics  of 
achieving  fairness  "is  within  the  discretion 
of  each  licensee,  acting  in  good  faith." 

(2)  Applicability  of  the  Fairness  Doctriw, 
29  Fed.  Reg.  10416,  40  FCC  598,  599  (1964)  : 

•'[Tihe  licensee,  in  applying  the  fairness 
doctrine.  Is  called  upon  to  make  reasonable 
Judgments  in  good  faith  on  the  facts  of  each 
situation — as  to  whether  a  controversial  Is- 
sue of  public  importance  is  involved,  as  to 
what  ^  iewpolnts  have  been  or  should  be  pre- 
sented, as  to  the  format  and  spokesmen  to 
present  such  viewpoints,  and  all  the  other 
facets  of  such  programming." 

(3)  The  concept  that  the  Commission 
will  "exercise  substantial  restraint  in  this 
area."  Jd.: 

"jTlhe  Commission's  role  is  not  to  substi- 
tute its  judgment  for  that  of  the  licensee 
fs  to  any  of  the  above  programming  deci- 
sions, but  rather  to  determine  whether  the 
licensee  can  be  said  to  have  acted  reason- 
ably and  in  good  faith." 

(4)  This  court's  other  opinions'^  and  such 
references  therein  as  "the  permissive  'rea- 
sonableness' standard  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine." The  court  therefore  concluded  (460 
F.  2d  at  903): 

"Thus,  in  opinion  after  opinion,  the  Com- 
mission and  the  courts  have  stressed  the 
wide  degree  of  discretion  available  under 
the  fairness  doctrine.  .  ." 

The  range  of  Journalistic  discretion  is  not 
limited  to  the  issue  of  how  to  comply  with 
the  fairness  doctrine  in  the  details  of  pre- 
senting both  (or  more)  sides  of  an  issue 
when  th©  issue  has  been  subsequently  de- 
fined by  the  Commission.  This  would  be 
narrow,  and  artificial.  In  CBS,  the  Court,  in 
discussing  the  broadcaster's  "significant 
Journalistic  discretion"  under  the  fairness 
doctrine  pointed  out  that  the  licensee  must 
consider  "such  questions  as  whether  the 
subject  is  worth  considering"  (412  U.S.  at 
111  &  n.9)."*  And  the  Court  dted  with 
approval  a  passage,  as  old  as  the  fairness 
doctrine  Itself,  wherein  the  Commission 
stated  that  the  license©  "is  called  upon  to 
make  reasonable  Judgments  In  good  faith 
on  the  facts  of  each  situation — as  to  whether 
a  controversial  issue  of  public  importance 
Is  involved."  •= 

Where  the  Commission  has  relatively  spe- 
cific rules  under  the  fairness  doctrine,  as  in 
the  personal  attack  and  political  editorial- 
izing rules,  it  has  a  more  ample  role  in  de- 
termining whether  the  licensee  was  In  com- 
pliance with  his  obligations.  But  when  the 
claim  is  put  In  terms  of  the  general  obliga- 
tion concerning  controversial  Issues  of  pub- 
lic Importance,  there  is  primary  reliance  on 
the  Journalistic  discretion  of  the  licensee, 
subject  to  supervision  by  the  government 
agency  only  in  case  he  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
his  discretion.  This  yields  as  a  corollary  that 
if  the  broadcast  licensee  was  reasonable  in 
his  premise,  and  hla  projection  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  program,  he  cannot  be 
said  by  the  supervising  agency  to  have 
abused  or  exceeded  his  sound  discretion. 

The  FCC's  function  becomes  that  of  cor- 


recting the  licensee  for  cbuse  of  discretion, 
as  our  function  on  Judicial  review  is  that  of 
correcting  the  agency  for  abuse  of  discretion. 

The  Commission  in  this  case  agreed  thr.t 
there  was  wide  latitude  of  journalistic  dis- 
cretion in  regard  to  news  and  news  docu- 
mentary programs.  It  said  (par.  25)  that  it 
"cannot  tiphold  a  patently  unreasonable  ex- 
ercise of  that  discretion  which  woi'ld  deny 
the  right  of  the  public  to  be  informed  as  to 
both  sides  of  a  controversial  I.tssue  which  jji 
fact  has  been  presented  by  such  program- 
ming."  The  Commis-slon's  reference  to  "pat- 
ently tuireasonable  exercise  of  discretloii." 
by  the  licensee,  ns  the  standard  tliat  war- 
rants agency  intervention,  capttires  the  .■'piri; 
of  the  .scope  of  discretion  entrusted  to  the 
licensee.  We  need  not  dwell  on  abstract  is- 
sues such  as  whether  a  licensee  whose  exer- 
cise of  discretion  is  unreasonable  may  valirlly 
claim  it  was  not  "patently"  unrea.sonabie: 
this  is  more  a  matter  of  mood  than  rule.  I'l 
this  case,  we  think  it  plain  that  the  licensee 
has  not  been  guilty  of  an  unreasonable  exer- 
cise of  discretion.  V/here  the  Commission 
may  have  started  on  the  wrong  path  in  its 
approach  is  the  place  v.-here  the  Conamissioa 
undertook  to  determine  for  itself  as  a  facv 
whether  "the  program  did  In  fact  present 
viewpoints  on  one  side  of  the  Is^ue  of  tiij 
overall  performance  and  proposed  regula- 
tion of  the  private  pension  system."  This  i^ 
not  a  sulf;eie:it  basis  for  overturning  the 
licensee. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  Commlssion'.s 
opinion  that  it  aibo  appreciated  the  need 
for  a  finding  of  abuse  of  discretion  by  the 
licensee  in  concluding  tliat  no  controversi.il  • 
issue  had  been  presented.  In  any  event,  we 
are  clear  that  the  licensee's  discretion  was 
not  abused  in  this  respect. 

On  this  issue,  whether  there  was  an  abUFe 
of  discretion  in  NBC's  determination  con- 
cerning the  subject  matter  of  th©  "Pensions" 
documentary,  the  staff — Vvhich  did  see  that 
this  was  the  real  issue — proceeded  to  resoUe 
It  adversely  to  the  licensee  by  concluding 
that  NBC  was  unreasonable  in  determining,' 
that  the  subject  of  the  program  was  some 
problems  of  private  pension  plans.  The  Coin- 
mission  backed  away  from  that  staff  con- 
clusion. 

A  substantial  burden  must  be  overcoir.e 
before  the  PCC  can  say  there  has  been 
an  unreasonable  exercise  of  Journalistic  dis- 
cretion in  a  licensee's  determination  as  to 
the  scope  of  Issues  presented  in  the  program. 
Where,  as  here,  the  underlying  problem  is 
the  thrust  of  the  program  and  the  nature 
of  its  message,  whether  a  controversial  li- 
sue  of  public  Importance  is  involved  presents 
not  a  question  of  simple  physical  fact,  like 
temperature,  but  rather  a  composite  edi- 
torial and  communications  Judgment  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  program  and  its 
perception  by  viewers.  In  the  absence  of  ex- 
trinsic evidence  that  th©  licensees  charac- 
terization to  the  Commission  was  not  made 
in  good  faith,  the  burden  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  licensee's  judgment  was  unrea- 
sonable to  the  point  of  abuse  of  discretion 
requires  a  determination  that  reasonable 
men  viev.-ing  the  program  would  not  ha\e 
concluded  that  its  stibject  was  as  described 
by  the  licensee.":' 

Here  the  Commission  concluded  that  the 
progrant  involved  a  controversial  issue,  name- 
ly the  overall  performance  of  the  private 
pension  plan  system.  If  the  agency  had  free 
rein  to  make  the  critical  finding  we  might 
well  support  this  concltislon  ns  a  reasonable 
exercise  of  agency  discretion.  But  here  the 
primary  discretion  was  not  vested  In  the  go\  - 
ernment  agency  but  In  the  licensee.  And  the 
agency  could  not  premise  any  order  on  a  con- 
clusion contrary  to  that  of  the  licensee  unles-s 
it  was  willing  and  able  to  take  the  additional 
step — which  It  deliberately  avoided — of  find- 
ing the  licensee's  conclusion  to  be  unreason- 
able. "A  conclusion  may  be  supported  by  sub- 
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The  situation  here  Is 
agency's  review  of  a  fact  fl 
its  hearing  officer.  In  that 
agency  that  has  the  prim. 
It  may  differ  with  its  he 
though  his  finding  is  supp 
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mary  discretion,  and  his  Judiment  a^  to  dom 
Inant  impact  is  substantia  ly  supported  by 
responsible  persons  skilled  n  judging  these 
matters,  this  must  be  giv«  i  attentive  con- 
sideration before  deterniUii  ig  the  licensee's 
Judgment  was  unreasonable 

B.  The  Junction  of  the  i  viewing  court 

When  an  agency  purports  to  exercise  regu- 
latory discretion  conferred  by  Congress,  a 
court  reviewing  its  order  (  encrally  accords 
wide  latitude  to  the  agenc;  .  The  court  has 
responsibilities  and  rcstrai  its.  Its  respon- 
sibility is  to  assure  that  th  agency  has  not 
abused  or  exceeded  Its  auti  arltv,  that  every 
essential  element  of  the  oi  ler  Is  supported 
by  atibstantlal  evidence,  ant  that  the  agency 
has  given  reasoned  consider  ,tlon  to  the  per- 
tinent factors.* 

The  restraint  arises  out  <  r  the  considera- 
tion that  industry  regulati  n  has  been  en- 
trusted by  Congress  "to  th(  Informed  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commission,  »nd  not  to  the 
preferences  of  reviewing  ourts.""  If  an 
agency  has  "genuinely  engfged  in  reasoned 
declslon-maltlng  .  .  .  the 
straint  and  affirms  the  ag' 
though  the  court  would  o 
have  made  different  flndln 
ferent  standards."  ^ 

In  the  case  of  the  falrn 
viewing  court  la  under  th 

against  Injecting  Its  own 

rule  of  decision.  And  so  w  en  the  Commls- 
elon,  In  the  exercise  of  Its  Iscretlon,  affirms 
the  licensee's  exercise  of  H  5  discretion,  the 
role  of  the  court  Is  most  re;  ;rlcte<l.^  But  the 
court  has  a  greater  responsll  Uity  than  is  nor- 
mally the  case,  when  it  re;  ev.-s  an  agency's 
fairness  rulings  that  unset  he  licensee's  ex- 
ercise of  Joumall.stlc  dlsiret  in.  both  because 
the  area  Is  suffused  with  I  rst  Amendment 
freedoms™  and  because  Coi  gress  has  deter- 
mined that  the  Interest  of  t  e  public,  and  lt.s 
right  to  know,  is  furthered  '  y  giving  primary 
discretion  not  to  the  goven  nent  agency  but 
Instead  to  the  regulated  1  ;ensee.  Congress 
has  sharply  narrowed  the''  scope  of  agency 
discretion — which  the  cour  must  see  is  not 
exceeded — to  a  government  nterventlon  per- 
missible only  for  abuse  of  tl  e  licensee's  Jour- 
nalistic Judgment.  If  the?  IJommlssIon  can 
claim  wide  latitude  in  and  deference  for  Its 
exercise  of  prerogative  to  <  lemile  and  dis- 
card the  Journalistic  Jud^m*  its  of  the  broad- 
cast licensees,  the  very  pres  ;Lse  of  the  legis- 
lative structure  is  undermined. 

In  Judge  TamnVs  phrase|  In  another  case 
Involving  a  Commission  de  ermlnation  that 
the  licensee  violated  the  1  ilrness  doctrine, 
and  aspects  of  hitrusion  i  n  the  licensee's 
journalistic  freedoms:  "No  only  must  the 
Commission  take  a  hard  loi  ik  at  the  case  in 
this  light  but  so  must  thia  court."  ■' 

To  restate,  even  In  a  fain  ess  doctrine  case 
the  court  is  not  given  carfe  blanche  or  an 
authority  to  Interpolate  Its  wn  discretion  or 
Judgment  as  to  what  shouli  be  done  by  the 
agency  or  what  should  havel)een  done  by  the 
licensee.  But  a  court  Is  pi^perly  exercising 
the  high  Judicial  function  l)f  assuring  that 
agencies  respect  legislative  liandates,'*  when 
It  studies  the  record  to  make  certain  that  the 
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Commission  has  not  Interpolated  Its  own 
Judgment  and  wrested  the  primary  discretion 
Congress  placed  in  the  licensee,  without  mak- 
ing the  requisite  showing  of  abuse  of  the 
licensee's  Journalistic  discretion. 
C.  The  need  for  selection  latitude  of  broad- 
cast and  investigative  ioumalism 
The  doctrine  that  respects  licensee  deter- 
mination, if  not  unreasonable,  concerning 
the  issues  tendered  in  a  news  broadcast.  Is  a 
matter  of  concern  for  the  vitality  of  broad- 
cast Journalism  generally,  and  for  Investiga- 
tive journalism  In  particular. 

Ihe  Commission's  opinion  In  this  case  re- 
affirmed— "our  recognition  of  the  value  of 
investigative  reporting  and  our  steadfast  in- 
tention to  do  nothing  to  Interfere  with  or  In- 
hibit It."  See  WBBM-TV.  18  PCC  2d  124,  134 
(1969);  Hunger  in  America,  20  FCC  2d  143 
150  (1969). 

In  Hunger  in  America,  supra,  it  not  only 
commended  CBS  "for  undertaking  this  docu- 
mentary on  one  of  the  tragic  problems  of  to- 
day" but  it  undertook  to  clarify  Ite  policy 
as  to  a  claUn  that  a  licensee  deliberately  dis- 
torted the  news,  to  avoid  concern  lest  Us 
Inquiry  In  that  case  "may  tend  to  inhibit 
licensees'  freedom  or  willingness  to  present 
programming  dealing  with  the  difficult  issues 
facing  our  society."  20  FCC  2d  at  150.  It  re- 
iterated the  ruling  of  ABC,  1^  FCC  2d  650 
(1969),  that  it  would  require  extrinsic  evi- 
dence of  e.g.,  a  charge  that  a  Ucenaee  sUged 
news  events.  "Otherwise,  the  matter  would 
again  come  down  to  a  judgment  as  to  what 
was  presented,  as  against  what  should  have 
been  presented— a  Judgmental  area  for  broad- 
cast Journalism  which  this  Commission  must 
eschew."  16  FCC  2d  at  657-58. 

In  Uie  world  of  news  documentaries,  there 
U  Inherently  an  area  of  "Judgment  aa  to 
what  was  presented."  And  U  its  Judgment 
is  not  unreasonable,  the  licensee  cannot  fair- 
ly be  held  faithless  to  fairness  doctrine  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Investigative  reporting  has  a  distinctive 
role  of  uncovering  and  exposing  abuses.  It 
would  be  undermined  If  a  government  agen- 
cy were  free  to  review  the  editorial  Judg- 
ments Involved  in  selection  of  theme  and 
materials,  to  overrule  the  licensee's  editorial 
"judgment  as  to  what  was  presented," 
though  not  unreasonable,  to  conclude  that  In 
the  agency's  view  the  expose  had  a  broader 
message  in  fact  than  that  discerned  by  the 
licensee  and  therefore,  under  the  balancing 
obligation,  required  an  additional  and  off- 
setting program. 

The  field  of  investigative  exposures,  as  the 
Commission  has  noted,  is  one  in  which 
"Ipjrlnt  Journalism  has  long  engaged  (and| 
been  commended,"  =*  and  to  which  broadcast 
Journalism,  also  part  of  the  press  Is  "no  less 
entitled."  Even  for  print  Journalism,  not 
subject  to  the  extreme  time  coverage  limita- 
tions of  broadcasters,  a  requirement  like  the 
Commission's  would  be  considered  a  "mill- 
stone" burdening  Investigative  reporting.  We 
refer  to  the  affidavit  supplied  to  the  Coinnils- 
sion  by  J.  Edv.-ard  Murray,  associate  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  inomediate  past 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors.  These  are  representative  ex- 
cerpts: 

"J'he  whole  process  of  investigative  report- 
ing Is  a  complex  and  sensitive  equation  In- 
volving editors  with  high  piupose  and  Intui- 
tion, reporters  with  skill  and  courage,  and 
publishers  willing  to  Incur  heavy  expense 
and  the  risk  of  offending  both  public  opinion 
and  advertisers.  This  equation,  as  I  said,  Is 
powered  by  the  drive  to  correct  evils  in  the 
society. 

'If  we  weight  the  equation  with  the  re- 
quirement that  th©  press  look  for,  and  re- 
port, good  wherever  It  finds  and  reports  evil, 
we  might  as  well  forget  Investigative  report- 
ing. We  will  have  overwhelmed  It  with  the 
dtadly  commonplace  of  things  as  they  are. 
"IIJI   would   be   coinnioiiplace   newspaper 


procedure  that  If  an  editor  decided  that  some 
private  pensions  are  flawed  or  useless,  and 
published  a  typical  expose  to  this  effect,  the 
expose  would  simply  assume  that  the  ma- 
jority of  private  pension  plans  were  more  or 
less  in  acceptable  shape.  Otherwise,  the 
forces  of  both  law  and  business  would  have 
corrected  so  obvious  a  deficiency. 

"The  investigative  reporter's  thrust  is 
against  presumed  evils  In  society.  If  he  must 
always  give  an  equivalent  weight  to  the  good 
(which  is  now  presumed)  In  the  situation 
he  Is  Investigating,  his  thrust  would  become 
so  dulled  as  to  be  boring — and  unread.  News- 
papers, Including  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  in- 
vestigate and  expose  policemen  who  are  on 
th©  'take'  In  the  dope  rackets.  If  an  equiva- 
lent weight  or  time  must  be  given  to  police- 
men who  are  not  on  the  'take',  the  whole 
campaign  becomes  so  unwieldy  and  pointless 
as  to  be  useless. 

"The  suggestion  of  a  positive  non-expose, 
In  the  wake  of  an  original  negative  expose, 
falls  of  its  own  weight.  No  one  would  read 
it.  It  would  thus  be  a  waste  of  space.  And  It 
would  add  one  more  millstone  to  the  already 
considerable  burden  of  legitimate  investiga- 
tive reporting."  (JA  140-42.) 

To  like  effect  are  affidavits  in  the  record 
from  broadcast  Journalists."' 

The  basic  point  merits  emphasis:  A  report 
that  evils  exist  within  a  group  Is  Just  not 
the  same  thing  as  a  report  on  the  entire 
group,  or  even  on  the  majority  of  the  group. 
An  expose  that  establishes  that  certain  po- 
licemen have  taken  bribes,  or  smoked  pot. 
or  participated  In  a  burglary  ring,  is  not  a 
report  on  policemen  In  general.  It  may  be 
that  the  deplcltlon  of  particular  abuses  will 
lead  to  broader  inferences.  Certainly  severe 
deficiencies  within  an  Industry  may  reflect 
on  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  When  one  bank 
falls,  others  may  suffer  a  run.  But  the  pos- 
sible Inferences  and  speculations  that  may 
be  drawn  from  a  factual  presentation,  are 
too  diverse  and  manifold — ranging,  as  they 
Inevitably  must,  over  the  entire  span  of 
viewer  predilections,  characteristics  and  re- 
actions— to  serve  as  a  vehicle  far  overriding 
the  Journalistic  Judgment. 

There  Is  residual  latitude  In  the  Commis- 
sion to  condemn  the  Journalist's  vision  as 
an  unreasonable  exercise  of  discretion.  But 
If  the  Commission  is  to  condemn  a  journal- 
ist's vision  as  excessively  narrow.  It  must 
show  that  Its  own  vision  Is  broadgauged. 
Yet  here  we  are  reviewing  a  Commission 
opinion  that  says:  "It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
a  network  would  devote  Its  time  and  effort 
to  a  program  with  no  broad  Impact  or  value." 
(Par.  20) .  But  abuses  m  an  Industry  are  of 
Intereet  to  the  public,  and  merit  a  docu- 
mentary. If  they  exist  In  any  slgnlflcart 
amount,  even  though  they  are  not  the  gen- 
eral rule.  Failures  on  automobiles  are  an 
example.  Yet  this  obvious  underpinning  for 
an  editorial  Judgment  to  run  a  limited  ex- 
pose was  not  referred  to  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  simply  neglected  our  cau- 
tion In  Healey  v.  FCC.  supra,  460  P.2d  at  922: 
•Petitioners  basic  misapprehension  here 
Is  a  confusion  of  an  Issue  over  newsworfil- 
ness  with  a  'controversial  Issue  of  public 
Importance."  Merely  becatise  a  story  Is  news- 
worthy does  not  mean  that  It  contains  a 
controversial  Issue  of  public  Importance." 

The  point  Is  fundamental.  In  a  case  where 
NBC  has  made  a  reasonable  Judgment  that  a 
program  relates  to.  and  the  public  has  an 
Interest  In  knowing  about,  the  "broken 
promise"  abuses  that  Its  reporters  have  Iden- 
tified in  various  private  pension  plans,  and 
there  Is  no  controversy  concerning  the  ex- 
istence 111  fact  of  such  abuses,  then  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  fairness  doctrine  cannot  per- 
mit the  intrusion  of  a  government  agency  to 
make  Its  own  determination  of  the  subject 
and  thru.st  of  the  program  as  a  report  that 
such  abuses  feature  private  pensions  gen- 
erally, and  with  such  enlargement  to  a  con- 
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troverslal  status  to  burden  the  reporting  with 
the  obligation  of  providing  an  opposing  view 
of  the  escalated  controversy. 

VI.  THE  PRESENT  RECORD  BtTSTAINS  THE  LI- 
CENSEE'S EOrrORIAI.  JtTDCMENT  AGAINST  A 
CHARGE  OP  REQTTISrrE  BAD  FATTH  OR  t7NTlEA- 
SONABLENESS 

This  Is  the  first  case  In  which  a  broadcaster 
has  been  held  in  violation  of  the  fairness 
doctrine  for  the  broadcasting  of  an  Investiga- 
tive news  documentary  that  presented  a  seri- 
ous social  problem.  We  have  already  stated 
that  the  Commission  used  an  unsound  legal 
standard  In  reviewing  the  licensee's  exercise 
of  discretion.  What  result  ensues — on  the 
record  before  us — from  application  of  the 
sound  legal  standard? 

A.  The  issues  as  to  the  issue 

In  law,  as  In  philosophy,  the  tnsk  of  ascer- 
taining the  sound  rule  or  precept  often  turns 
significantly  on  rigor  In  the  statement  of  the 
problem.  Nowhere  Is  this  more  the  case  than 
in  the  application  of  the  fairness  doctrine, 
for  m  regard  to  the  determination  that  a 
program  raised  a  "controversial  Issue  of  pub- 
lic Importance."  the  first  and  often  most 
difficult  step  Is  "to  define  the  Issue."  " 

In  holding  that  "Pensions"  presented  views 
advocating  only  one  side  of  a  controversial 
issue  of  public  Importance,  the  Commission 
defined  that  Issue  In  these  terms:  "that  isstie 
being  the  overall  performance  of  the  private 
pension  system  and  the  need  for  govern- 
mental regulation  of  all  private  pension 
plans."  (Par.  19). 

In  so  defining  the  Issue,  the  Commission 
overruled  NBC's  Judgment.  KBC  was  called 
to  answer  AIM'S  complaint  that  NBC  had 
given  a  one-sided  view  of  a  controversial  Is- 
sue of  public  Importance — In  its  "picture  of 
the  private  pension  system  of  the  United 
States."  ^  NBC  responded  that  "Pensions" 
was  primarily  designed  to  expose  failures 
found  In  some  private  plans  rather  than  to 
evaluate  the  overall  performance  of  the  pri- 
vate pension  system  and  that  the  program 
did  not  urge  any  specific  legislative  or  other 
remedies." 

The  controversial  "Issue"  identified  by  the 
Commission  reflects  a  compound  of  Issues — 
one,  whether  problems  exist  In  private  pen- 
sion plans  generally,  and  two,  whether  over- 
all le^slatlon  should  be  enacted  to  remedy 
those  problems.  In  aid  of  analj'sls,  these  Is- 
sues will  be  discussed  separately. 

In  our  view,  the  present  record  sustains 
NBC  as  having  exercised  discretion,  and  not 
abused  discretion,  In  making  the  editorial 
judgment  that  what  was  presented.  In  the 
dominant  thrust  of  the  program,  was  an  ex- 
pos© of  abuses  that  appeared  in  the  private 
pension  Industry,  and  not  a  general  report 
on  the  state  of  the  Industry.  If  this  Judg- 
ment of  NBC  may  stand,  there  is  no  showing 
of  a  controversial  issue.  The  staff's  ruling 
that  NBC  was  unreasonable  In  this  Jxidgment 
was  not  sustained  by  the  Commission.  And 
In  our  view,  the  present  record  does  not  es- 
tablish a  basis  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
licensee's  Judgmental  conclusion  may  be  set 
aside  as  unreasonable  and  as  constituting  an 
abuse  rather  than  a  permissible  exercise  of 
discretion. 

1.  The  description  of  the  program  In  TV 

columnist  reviews 
NEC  offered  the  Commls.slon  an  exhibit 
showing  the  appraisal  of  some  25  television 
critics  who  reviewed  the  program,  appraisals 
made  contemporaneously.  In  September, 
1972.  immediately  or  shortly  after  the  broad- 
cast. Tjplcally,  the  critical  comments  were 
favorable,  reporting  that  the  program  was 
an  important  and  worthv/hlle  public  news 
service,  "superlative  Investigative  reporting." 
Many  noted  that  most  viewers  were  likely 
glued  elsewhere,  as  was  apparently  the  case, 
though   perhaps  one   may   take  heart   from 
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Clarence  Peterson's  observations  In  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune:  "Most  viewers  will  have 
watched  Iilarcus  Welby  Instead  but  It  takes 
only  a  few  hard-nosed  skeptics  to  rattle 
th©  cage." 

More  important  for  present  purposes  are 
the  reviewers'  descriptions  of  the  program. 
These  appear  In  Appendix  B  to  this  opinion. 
In  general,  the  reviewers'  appraisals  of  the 
nature  of  the  program  are  consistent  with 
NBC's  editorial  Judgment.  Examples  Include 
the  Philadelphia  Dally  News:  "A  potent  pro- 
gram about  pitfalls  and  failures  of  some 
private  pension  plans  of  business  and  unions 
...  It  wa.s  an  angry,  Incisive  study  that  fo- 
cused on  some  people  who  felt  cheated  by 
their  blind  faith  In  Pensions."  More  suc- 
cinct was  UPI:  "Tough  study  of  the  failure 
of  some  private  pension  systems." 

Th©  note  that  the  program  undercut  a 
"blind  faith"  In  pension  programs  was  struck 
In  a  constructive  way  In  reviews  like  that  In 
the  Chicago  Tribune:  "Pension  administra- 
tors may  face  some  hard  questions  from  em- 
ployees when  they  get  to  work  this  morning. 
If  so,  NBC  Reports  will  have  done  Its  Job." 

Other  comments  cut  from  a  different 
angle.  Thus,  the  review  In  Business  Insur- 
ance put  It:  "The  program  was  by  no  means 
objective;  It  could  not  have  been  .  .  .  there 
was  J\ist  not  enough  time  to  do  It  thor- 
oughly. I  Newman  didl  point  out  that  there 
were  many  good  pension  plans."  The  Denver 
Post  said  the  documentary  had  "a  disorga- 
nized approach"  and  added:  "Likewise  noth- 
ing was  said  abo.ut  what  makes  good  pension 
systems  work  .  .  .  but  NBC  should  be  com- 
mended for  publicizing  a  condition  of  social 
anarchy."  And  Intervener  AIM  brings  to  our 
attention  that  John  J.  O'Connor  In  the  New 
York  Times  has  written:  "The  NBC  program 
strongly  Implied  that  90  per  cent  were  fail- 
ures. This  title  was,  'Pensions:  The  Broken 
Promise,"  not  'Pensions:  Broken  Promises.'  " 
ATM  stresses  that  reviews  In  the  Boston 
Globe,  Chicago  Today  and  Hollywood  Re- 
porter, reflected  reactions  to  the  program  as 
commenting  on  the  private  pension  system 
as  a  whole. 

The  Commission's  opinion  dismissed  the 
newspaper  reviews.  It  stated  Its  determina- 
tion of  the  question  must  rest  with  the  pro- 
gram Itself,  and  added  (fn.  4) :  "Such  brief 
and  general  one-line  summaries  provide  no 
Information  as  to  what  particular  views  on 
the  subject  of  pensions  may  have  been  pre- 
sented In  the  one-hour  documentary,  and 
hence  are  of  little  value  In  determining  the 
applicability  of  the  fairness  doctrine.  .  .  ." 

Obviously,  television  reviews  cannot  be 
conclusive,  for  the  obligation  of  licensees 
and  the  Commission  to  determine  fairness 
doctrine  questions  is  not  delegable.  The  opin- 
ion of  this  court  does  not  depend  in  any 
critical  measure  on  television  reviews.  Yet 
we  are  here  concerned,  not  with  some  broad 
question  of  fairness  doctrine  responsibility, 
but  with  something  that  Is  not  only  closer 
to  a  question  of  fact — the  description  of  the 
program — but  Is  a  matter  on  which  the  re- 
viewer is  expected  to  make  an  accurate  re- 
port to  the  public  as  his  primary  task. 

Even  if  the  Commission  believed  the  re- 
viewer to  be  wrong,  it  should  have  con- 
sidered whether  the  review  did  not  have  more 
than  minimal  value  on  the  issue  of  the 
NBC's  reasonableness  in  saying  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  program  was  that  of  abuses  dis- 
covered, of  some  problems  In  some  pension 
plans.  If  this  was  the  primary  thrust  of  the 
program,  as  discerned  by  persons  trained  to 
view  such  programs  attentively  and  report 
their  description  to  the  public.  It  Is  a  sub- 
stantial factor — though,  we  repeat,  not  a  con- 
clusive one — to  an  agency  exercising  its  sur- 
veillance role  under  correct  standards  of 
review.  As  for  the  Commission's  comment 
that  th©  brief  format  Itself  undercuts  any 
significance  for  these  newspaper  reviews,  this 
is  belied  by  the  quite  different  reactions 
recorded  in  the  different  newspaper  reviews. 


2.  Application  of  the  correct  standard 
Had  the  Commission  applied  the  correct 
standard  of  review,  the  consequence  clearly 
would  have  been  an  acceptance  of  NBC's 
position  as  a  reasonable  statement  of  the 
subject  of  th©  "Pensions"  broadcast.  There 
were  a  few  explicit  statements  of  views  on 
the  overall  performance  of  private  pension 
plans  that  are  of  no  consecjuence  In  terms  of 
fairness  doctrii>e,  as  will  be  presently  seen.* 
Otherwise,  the  plain  heft  of  the  program  was 
the  recitation  of  case  histories  that  identified 
shortcomings  of  private  pensions,  and  various 
interviews  that  identified  the  ab-.ises  in  more 
general  terms.  But  effective  presentation  of 
problems  in  a  system  does  not  necessarily 
generate  either  comment  on  the  performance 
of  the  system  as  a  whole,  or  a  duty  to  en- 
gage in  a  full  study.  This  is  plain  from  our 
discussion  of  Investigative  journalism. 

rhe  licensee  does  not  Incur  a  balancing 
obligation  solely  because  the  facts  he  pre- 
sets jar  the  viewer  and  cr.use  him  to  think 
and  ask  questions  as  to  how  widespread  the 
abuses  may  be. 

'  The  licensee's  Judgment  on  an  Issue  of  in- 
vestigative Journall'^m  is  not  to  be  overturned 
unless  the  agency  sustains  a  heavy  burden 
and  makes  a  clear  showing  that  the  licensee 
has  been  unreasonable,  that  there  has  been 
an  abu«:o  of  Journalistic  discretion  rather 
than  an  exercise  of  that  discretion.  We  have 
been  presented  no  basis  for  sustaining  the 
view  that  there  is  such  unreasonableness  on 
the  part  of  a  licensee  who  presents  undis- 
puted facts — and  no  party  has  contended  that 
the  abuses  identified  by  NBC  do  not  exist — 
because  It  has  failed  to  treat  them  as  a  gen- 
eral indictment  of  a  system. 
B.  Comments  on  the  "Overall"  Performance 
of  the  Private  Pension  Plan 
In  previous  sections  of  this  opinion  we 
have  identified  the  dangers  to  broadcast 
journalism,  and  investigative  reporting  in 
particular,  if  descriptions  of  abuses  In  a  sys- 
tem are  converted  inferentially  into  a  broad- 
side commenting  adversely  on  the  overall 
system. 

A  separate  question  is  presented,  however, 
by  the  comments  in  the  program  that  differs 
from  the  description  of  partlctilar  evils. 
1.  Adverse  comments  on  overall 
performance 
We  examine,  seriatim,  those  passages  of  the 
"Pensions"  program  that  may   be  taken  as 
adverse   comments  on   overall  performance. 
We  need  not  define  whether  a  fairness  doc- 
trine obligation  is  generated  by  this  kind  uf 
comment,  either  alone  or  with  some  kind  of 
FCC  determination.  For  In  this  case,  as  we 
shall  see.  NBC  provided  offsetting  material 
on  the  overall  performance  of  pension  plans. 
But  this  discussion  will  at  least  identify 
our  concern  with  some  of  the  problems.  As 
we  shall  see.  some  statements  are  unques- 
tionably to  be  given  a  different  reading. 

(1)  The  short  passage  spoken  by  a  MAN 
(Tr.  1),  who  begins  that  the  pension  sj-stem 
Is  essentially  a  consumer  fraud,  and  ends  by 
saying  It  Is  "an  insurance  contract  that 
can't  be  trusted."  OceraU- Adverse. 

(2)  Edwin  Newman's  statement  (p.  2) 
that  the  availability  of  annual  reports  filed 
In  the  Labor  Department  "is  a  meager  pro- 
tection for  the  twenty-five  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  in  private  pension  plans." 

Neither  this  nor  the  next  sentence,  that 
"very  many  of  the  hopes  will  prove  to  be 
empty"  says  tliat  all,  or  even  most,  of  the 
25  million  Americans  will  be  unprotected. 
The  statement  tiiat  th©  mere  filing  of  the 
reports  Is  meager  protection  hardly  seems 
controversial,  as  to  the  "very  many"  whose 
pension  hopes  will  be  lost  by  e.g..  Inability 
to  meet  stringent  vesting  provisions. 

(3)  Htrbert  Denneuberg.  at  Tr.  4:  Para- 
gr£iph  ending  "most  pension  funds  are  in- 
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adecjuate."   This   Is   Over^l-Adverse — Argu 
able. 

(a)   Mr.  Dennenberg  sajis  that  those  who 
retire  under  the  plans  typ  cally  receive  only 
a  thousand  dollars  a  yeai 
quate  even   with  social 
{•eneral  comment,  but  w 
has  been  identified  as  a 
AIM'S    complaint    of    Ni 
btieabes: 

"More  than  5  million  re 
receiving  beiients  from  t 
the    tune  of  about  $7  bil 

Tills  datum  in  AIM's 
confirms  rather  than  co 
typical  ngure.""  But  if  the 
Isaue  here  which  requlresfceference  to  AIM'S 
datum,  then  It  should  be  ifcted  that  this  very 
fact  was  brought  out  on  mc  "Pensions"  pro- 
gram by  Mr.  Russell  Hubbi  rd  ol  the  National 
Association  of  Manufactut  rs  (see  Tr.  18). 

(b)  Whether  a  $1,000  nnual  amount  is 
'adequate  even  with  soc:  il  security,"  Is  a 
value  question. 

The  complaint  of  inade(^  lacy  of  pensions  Is 
also,  perhaps,  one  meanifg  that  might  be 
given  to  the  caption  of 
If  one  posits  that  there  w 
"adequate"  retirement 
plainly  no  unreasonable 
for  the  licensee  to  deter 
plaint  of  "Inadequacy,"  t 
the  program.  Is  simply  ni 
of  the  program,  which 
whether  pension  plans 
amounts  that  were  held  o 
when  their  work  was  do: 
not.  The  FCC.  disagreeing|^\ith  its  staff,  has 
held  the  fairness  doctrine  »ould  be  both  un- 
workable, and  an  Intolerily  deep  involve- 
ment In  broadcast  Journalfcm,  If  every  single 
statement,  inference,  or  sib-is.sue,  could  be 
built  up  Into  a  requlreni  nt  of  countering 
presentation.'-' 

(c)  Mr.  Dennenberg  al!  >  says  that  over 
half  the  people  will  have  ri  >thiiig  at  all  from 
pension  plans.  See  also  T  .  5:  "There  have 
been  studies  that  Indicate  that  most  people 
won't  collect."  Under  currfiit  plans,  pension 
rights  depend  on  a  combitation  of  longevity, 
endurance  In  specified  el  »ployment  for  a 
minimum  vesting  period,  *nd  lack  of  ter- 
mination of  the  plan,  am  Mr.  Dennenberg 
describes  this  as  "an  obsta<  e  course." 

Again  AIM  does  not  cor  radict  the  basic 
fact  asserted  by  Mr.  Demi  nberg.  Its  com- 
plaint compares  5  million  r  ceivlug  pensions 
with  30  million  workers  r  )w  covered.  But 
it  does  not  assert  that  t  le  number  who 
worked  under  pension  plan  but  have  failed 
to  qualify  for  pensions  sta  ds  below  5  mil- 
lion. And  Mr.  Dennenberg 'a  statement  Is  not 
too  different  In  Impact  fror  one  in  a  Wash- 
ington Post  article  that  A  M  lauds  as  bal- 
anced Journalism."  Obvloui  y  a  greater  bur- 
den wotild  have  to  be  mei  by  the  FCC  in 
identifying  the  existence  ;  nd  nature  of  s 
controversial  Lssue  of  imp  rtance. 

(4)  Senator  Harrison  W  Hams  (Tr.  4-5). 
Following  a  statement  by  1  r.  Newman  that 
many  plans  have  restrlctioi  5  and  exclusions 
burled  In  fine  print,  com  s  Senator  Wil- 
liams' comment  that  the  pans  "suggest  the 
certainty  of  an  assured  bei*fit  upon  retire- 
ment" which  gives  "a  seni  ;  of  false  secu- 
rity." j 

Newman.  Senator,  the  wa  private  pension 
plans  are  set  up  now.  are  tl  e  premises  real? 

Williams.  The  answer  Is,  they  are  not. 

Senator  Williams  enlarge  that  he  wants 
descriptions  of  the  realities  ftf  plans  tliat  are 
clear  and  that  do  not  requije  a  lawyer. 

Here  again  we  have  a  »neral  "comment 
on  the  plans,  that  the  eifelbillty  require- 
ments are  not  clearly  IdenSfled.  But  we  do 
not  see  wherein  thU  co4ment  has  been 
IdcntlHed  by  AIM,  the 
staff,  as  Inaccurate,  or  as 
troverslal  Issue. 


imlsslon   or  Its 
Resenting  a  con- 
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(6)  Victor  Ootbaum  (Tr.  12). 

In  these  four  lines  appears:  "Pensions  In 
the  private  area  are  a  mockery."  Overall-Ad- 
verse. 

(6)  Edward  Kramer  (Tr.  12-13):  Mr. 
Kramer  and  Mr.  Gotbaum  Identify  the  feel- 
ings of  people  who  have  retired  only  to  find 
they  are  living  In  squalor.  These  people,  says 
Mr.  Kramer,  feel  "cheated  by  the  pension 
system,  cheated  by  social  security."  This  is 
essentially  a  complaint  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
amounts  of  payments,  rather  than  denial  of 
pensions.  See  comment  as  to  Mr.  Dennen- 
berg under  (3). 

(7)  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  (at  Tr.  18)  :  "I  think 
time  Is  riuinlng  otit  on  the  private  pension 
systems.  And  It  [sic]  Its  abuses  continue  to 
pile  up,  and  if  its  enormous  popular  disap- 
pointments begin  to  be  more  and  more  re- 
vealed, it  might  collapse  of  Its  own  weight. 
and  social  security  will  have  to  take  tip  (he 
slack."  Overall- Adverse. 

2.  Favorable  comments  on  overall 
performance 
Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  program, 
comments  were  made,  by  Messrs.  Hubbard, 
of  the  National  .'Vs.soclatlon  of  Manufacturers, 
and  Anderson  of  the  Bank  ot  America,  which 
the  Commission  recognized  as  generally  fav- 
orable to  the  performance  of  the  private  pen- 
sion plan  system : 

Hubbard:  Over  a  good  number  of  years,  tha 
track  record  Is  excellent.  It's  unfortunate 
tliat  every  now  and  then  some  of  the  tragic 
cases  make  the  new.spapers  and  the  headline.^. 
But  it's  a  question  of  perspective  and  bal- 
ance. When  you  consider  that  there  are  thirty 
million  people  covered  by  the  plans,  that 
there  are  five  million  people  receiving  about 
seven  billion  dollars  In  benefits,  1  think 
that's  a  pretty  good  record.  That's  not  to  say 
that  there  aren't  a  few  remaining  loopholes 
that  need  closing  but  we  ought  to  make  sure 
that  we  don't  throw  out  the  baby  with  the 
wash  water.  (Tr.  at  18.) 

Anderson.  You  must  remember  that  the 
corporation  has  set  this  plan  up  volun- 
tarily. They  have  not  been  required  by  law 
to  set  It  up.  (Tr.  at  18.) 

Anderson.  These  pension  plans  are  a  part 
of  a  fringe  benefit  package.  Like  hospitali- 
zation Insurance  and  so  forth,  but  Its  still 
a  voluntary  thing  on  the  part  of  the  cor- 
portation.  (Tr.  at  19.) 

Newman.  This  has  been  a  depressing  pro- 
gram to  work  on  but  we  don't  want  to  give 
the  impression  that  there  are  no  good 
private  pension  plans.  There  are  many  good 
ones,  and  there  are  many  people  for  whom 
the  promise  has  become  reality.  That  should 
be  said.  (Tr.  at  19.) 

Moreover,  Mr.  Newman,  earlier  in  the 
program,  made  specific  reference  to  some 
generally  good  pension  programs  operated 
by  Teamsters  Unions: 

Newman (Ijn    most    respects,    the 

pension  programs  run  by  the  Chicago  team- 
sters union  locals  are  among  the  best.  Bene- 
fits are  generous  and  a  teamster  can  retire 
as  early  as  age  fifty-seven.  (Tr.  at  9-10.) 
C.  Reasonable  Balance 
As  the  foregoing  shows,  there  were  a  hand- 
ful of  comments  on  "overall  performance" 
of  the  private  pension  plan  system.  Some 
were  favorable,  more  were  adverse,  but  there 
was  adeqiiate  balance  of  both  sides  of  that 
Issue  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  pres- 
entation of  both  sides  of  that  Issue.  The 
fairness  doctrine  "nowhere  requires  equality 
but  only  reasonableness."  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  v.  FCC.  supra.  148  U.S.  App. 
DC.  at  397,  460  P.2d  at  905.  On  this  aspect 
of  the  program,  the  FCC  did  not  say,  and  In 
our  scrutinizing  review  we  do  not  consider 
It  could  rightfully  say,  that  the  licensee 
had  failed  to  provide  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  presentation  of  contrasting 
approaches. 

We  repeat  that  Mr.  Hubbard  of  NAM. 
brouKht  out  the  fact  given  primary  stre.ss 
lu  AIM'S  complain  I,— that  5  million  retirees 


were  receiving  $7  billion  under  prlvate*^en- 
slon  plans.  As  for  AIM'S  notation  that  only 
1  percent  of  pension  plans  have  been  termi- 
nated, while  this  precise  statistic  was  not 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  he  made  the 
basic  point  that  the  overall  track  record  is 
excellent,  and  the  question  Is  one  of  per- 
spective and  balance. 
D.  The  non-controversial  nature  of  the  issue 

whether  seme  reform  hgislation  s'nould  be 

enacted 

The  FCC  concluded  that  the  "Pension.s- 
program  "supported  proposals  to  regulate  the 
operation  of  all  private  pension  plans."  NBC 
does  not  deny,  and  It  would  be  patently  un- 
reasonable for  NBC  to  deny,  that  it  broad- 
cast its  view  that  there  was  a  need  for 
legislative  reform.  We  refer  to  Edwin  New- 
man's  concluding  paragraph.  In  which  he 
capped  his  notation  that  the  situation  in- 
volved various  technical  problems  (portabil- 
icy,  funding,  insurance,  fiduciary  relations) 
by  saying  (Tr.  20) : 

"These  are  matters  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider and.  Indeed,  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee is  considering  them  now.  They  are 
also  matters  for  those  who  are  in  pension 
plans.  If  you're  In  one,  you  might  find  it 
useful  to  take  a  close  look  at  It. 

"Our  own  conclusion  about  all  of  thi.s.  is 
that  It  is  almost  Inconceivable  that  this 
enormous  thing  has  been  allowed  to  grow- 
up  with  so  little  understanding  of  It  and 
with  so  little  protection  and  such  uneven 
results  for  those  involved. 

"The  sltuaiion,  as  we've  seen  it,  is 
deplorable." 

An  entirely  diiferent  problem  is  presented 
by  the  Commission's  conclusion  that  there 
was  a  controversial  Issue  In  "the  need  for 
governmental  regulation  of  all  private  pen- 
sion plans."  The  Commission  stressed  (para. 
19)  that  at  the  time  of  the  program  "Con- 
gress was  engaged  in  a  study  of  private  pen- 
sion plans  and  considering  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  their  regulation— legislation  which 
wus  opposed  in  whole  or  In  part  by  various 
private  and  public  croups  and  spokesmen." 
The  fairness  doctrine  would  require  that 
when  a  controversial  bill  is  pending,  if  ad- 
vocates of  its  passage  have  access  to  a  licen- 
see's facilities,  so  must  opponents."  But  th« 
Commission  wholly  failed  to  document  ita 
pre;aise  that  there  is  a  controversial  Issue  In 
the  .is.sertion  that  there  is  a  need  for  some 
remedial  legislation  applicable  generally  to 
pen-siou  plans.  The  record  does  not  support 
the  Commission's  statements  in  its  opinion 
(at  para.  16,  23)  : 

".  .  .  NBC  does  not  dispute  the  Bureau's 
finding  that  at  the  time  the  'Pensions'  pro- 
gram was  broadcast  the  overall  performance 
and  proposed  regulations  of  the  private  pen- 
sion system  constituted  a  controversial  lssu» 
of  public  importance  within  the  meaning  of 
the  fairness  doctrine.^ 

"  The  Bureau  based  this  finding  on  AIM'S 
uncontradicted  submissions  that  proposals 
for  ilie  regulation  of  all  private  pension  plans 
weie  pending  before  the  Congress  and  that 
sucli  proposals  were  opposed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  'various  groups  and  spokesmen  In- 
cluding the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, several  labor  unions,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Nixon  administration.'  40  F.C.C.  2d  958,  at 
967. 

"NBC  docs  not  dispute  that  there  are  many 
private  and  public  groups  and  spokesmen 
who  oppose  the  view  that  the  overall  per- 
formance of  the  private  pension  system  is  so 
'deplorable'  as  to  require  remedial  legisla- 
tion." 

There  was  no  occision  for  NBC  to  reply  to 
a  claim  that  was  never  made.  AIM'S  com- 
plaint to  the  FCC  dated  November  27,  1972, 
made  no  reference  whatever  to  a  stand  on 
legislation  as  a  controversial  Issue;  It  said 
criticism  of  pension  plans  was  such  an  Issue. 
AIM'S  letter  to  NBC  dated  December  6,  1972, 
St. -.ted  that  it  was  struck  by  a  reference  in 
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NBC's  letter  to  the  FCC  that  it  had  con- 
cluded that  a  program  on  pensions  would  be 
timely  In  view  of  Senate  Reports  02-1160  and 
92-1224.  AIM  added  that  this  bill  was  op- 
posed by  some  labor  unions,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerca  and  the  NAM.  AIM  added: 
"While  your  program  did  not  endorse  siny 
specific  legislative  proposal.  It  did  emphasize 
the  need  for  new  regulatory  legislation  and 
It  pointed  out  that  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee had  the  matter  under  consideration." 
Fijm  this  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that 
Senator  Schwelker  had  inserted  the  tran- 
script of  the  Pensions  program  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  October  3,  1972,  as 
dramatically  showing  the  need  for  pension 
reform,**  AIM  evolved  a  contention  this  was 
a  program  "Inspired  by  a  contested  legisla- 
tive proposal"  and  presenting  one  side  of 
that  contest.  Neither  the  staff  nor  the  Com- 
mission supported  AIM's  efforts  at  such  ex- 
trapolation or  extreme  conjecture.*^^ 

"This  case  does  not  Involve  any  controver- 
sial Issue  derived  from  favoring  certain  spe- 
cific proposals  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress.^ And  AIM  did  not  contend  before  the 
FCC  that  at  the  time  of  the  broadcast  there 
were  any  Blgalficant  groups  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  idea  of  remedial  legislation.  Since 
NBC  was  not  called  on  to  dispute  what  was 
not  asserted,  the  staff's  statement  Is  lacking 
in  support  and  too  lifeless  to  be  a  basis  for 
a  key  Commission  premise. 

AIM  transmitted  a  Wa.shlngton  Post  arti- 
cle on  pensions  as  one  "exemplifying  good 
Journalism."  In  certain  respects,  the  Post 
article,  which  recites  the  case  of  Stephen 
Duane  (A&P)  and  others,  and  states  these 
are  not  simply  Isclated  horror  stories  (see 
fn.  82,  supra)  resembles  the  NBC  program. 
In  other  respects  it  Is  different,  for  the  Post 
article  does  undertake  to  er.amlne  and  ana- 
lyze the  different  specific  legislative  propos- 
als made,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against. 
Including  "strong  business  and  Nlxou  ad- 
ministration opposition  to  some  of  the  more 
stringent  reform  proposals."  But  the  fact 
that  the  Post  ran  an  article  on  specific  legis- 
lative proposal?;,  their  pros  and  cons,  does 
not  mean  NBC  was  obligated  to  do  so.  In 
NBC's  program  Edwin  Newman  said  that  the 
question  of  particular  approaches  was  dif- 
ficult, beyond  the  scope  of  the  program  and 
"matters  for  Congress  to  consider." 

We  know  ts  Judges,  as  we  knew  as  lav.'yers, 
that  there  is  a  profound  difference  between 
the  kind  of  materials  that  can  be  presented 
effectively  In  oral  form  (on  argument)  and 
in  written  form  (In  briefs) . 

NBC  specifically  pointed  out  to  the  Com- 
mission on  appeal  that  the  Post  article 
esteemed  by  AIM  had  stated:  "The  problem, 
then,  is  not  whether  there  will  eventually 
be  pension  reform  legislation,  but  what 
klnd."*> 

NBC's  letter  of  July  13,  1973.  called  the 
Commission's  attention  to  the  v.  Ide  span  of 
sources  supporting  some  form  of  remedial 
legislation."  And  NBC  specifically  empha- 
sized that  there  was  no  indication  of  any 
meaningful  view  opposing  the  concept  of 
some  reform  legUlatlon   ( JA  163,  171-172) : 

"In  the  786-page  transcript  of  the  most 
recently  published  Congressional  bearings 
with  respect  to  pensions,  In  which  35  wit- 
nesses testified  on  all  sides  with  respect  to 
pensions,  not  one  took  the  position  that 
some  kind  of  meaningful  reform  (usually 
mandated  by  legislation)  of  the  pension 
system  was  unwarranted  or  should  not  be 
Instituted.  (Hearings  of  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  US  Senate,  93rd  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  1973.)  Nor  Is  that  view  attributed  to 
anyone  In  the  Washington  Post  article  on 
pensions  annexed  to  Mr.  Kallsh's  letter,  the 
article  that  has  apparently  been  awarded 
the  AIM  imprimatur  for  'good'  Journalism 
(P-  13)."  (Emphasis  in  original.) 


In  the  light  of  this  record.  It  is  plain  that 
while  the  "Pensions"  program  recommended 
that  legislation  regulating  pension  plans  be 
passed,  it  did  not  address  oontrovenial  Is- 
sues, and  there  is  no  reasonable  basis  for 
Invoking  the  fairness  doctrine  on  this 
ground. 

Vn.   CONCLUSION 

The  First  Amendment  is  broadly  staked 
on  the  view  that  our  country  and  our 
people — rich  in  diversity  of  strains  and  view- 
point— Is  best  served  by  widest  latitude  to 
the  press,  as  broadening  input  and  outlook, 
through  a  robust  and  uninhibited  debate 
that  is  subject  only  to  minimum  controls 
nece«;sary  for  the  vitality  of  our  democratic 
society. 

The  Court  has  sustained  the  fairness  doc- 
trine In  broadcasting  as  an  Instance  of  a 
necessary  control  in  the  public  interest.  The 
broadcaster  cannot  assert  a  right  of  freedom 
of  press  that  transcends  the  public's  right 
to  know.  But  application  of  the  doctrine 
must  still  recognize  the  enduring  values  of 
wide  latitude  of  Journalistic  discretion  in  the 
licensee.  And  when  a  court  is  called  on  to 
take  a  "hard  look"  whether  the  Commission 
has  gone  too  far  and  encroached  on  Journal- 
istic discretion,  it  must  take  a  hard  look  to 
avoid  enforcing  judicial  predilections. 

And  so  it  is  that  a  natural  Judicial  tend- 
ency to  respond  to  such  conditions  as  con- 
ciliation, and  recognition  of  the  other's 
viewpoint  In  the  broad  Interest  of  fairness, 
must  yield  to  a  vigilant  concern  that  a  gov- 
eriunent  agency  Is  not  to  Intervene  or  burden 
or  second-guess  the  Journalist  given  primary 
discretion  and  responsibility,  unless  there  is 
documentation  of  unreasonableness  on  the 
part  of  the  licenses. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  supported 
by,  and  Indeed  are  a  distillate  of.  pertinent 
decisions — including  notably  the  opinions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  CBS  v.  DNC,  Tomillo, 
and  Red  Lion— all  of  which  have  been  care- 
fully studied  and  discussed. 

Their  application  to  this  case  convinces  us 
that  the  Commission  did  not  guide  itself 
by  the  appropriate  restrictive  standards. 
The  Commission  has  not  acted  in  a  rigidly 
bureaucratic  manner,  and  it  has  in  good 
faith  sought  to  meet  its  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Act.  There  are  areas  where  the  Com- 
mission's duty  of  stu^eillance  is  consider- 
able, and  where  there  have  been  abuses  on 
the  pai't  of  licensees.  But  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  the  area  of  investigative  Jour- 
nalism, where  there  is  greatest  need  for  self- 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Commission, 
and  for  keen  awareness  of  the  inhibitory 
dimension  of  impermisEibie  intrusion  of  a 
government  agency.  Investigative  Journalism 
is  a  portrayal  of  evils,  and  there  may  be  a 
natural  tendency  to  suspect  that  the  evils 
shown  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. But  the  question  is  not  the  Commis- 
sion's view  of  what  was  broadcast,  and  what 
would  have  been  reasonable  if  it  were  the 
Commission's  role  to  determine  what  should 
be  broadcast,  but  whether  the  licensee,  who 
had  this  role,  had  been  demonstrated  to  have 
maintained  an  approach  that  was  an  abuse 
rather  than  an  exercise  of  its  discretion. 

We  find  no  basis  for  the  Commission's  con- 
clui^lon  that  the  need  for  reform  legislation 
In  the  pensions  field  was  a  controversial  is- 
sue. There  are  controversies  as  to  sjjeclfic 
proposals,  but  they  were  not  the  subject  of 
the  Pensions  broadcast. 

The  complaint  is  made  that  a  more  bal- 
anced presentation  was  made  in  a  newspaper 
article  that  did  consider  specific  proposals 
and  their  various  pro's  and  con's.  But  there 
are  different  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
printed  and  oral  presentation,  as  lawyers  and 
Judges  well  know,  and  it  would  be  an  im- 
permissible Intrusion  on  broadcast  Journal- 
ism to  insist  that  it  adopt  techniques 
congeiilal  to  newspaper  Journalism.  This  ap- 
proach might  well  undercut  the  particular 


values,  of  intensity  of  communication 
through  interviews,  that  make  broadcast 
Journalism  so  effective  In  enhancing  public 
awareness.  The  fairness  doctrine — which 
rests,  says  Red  Lion,  on  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  broadcasting — cannot  be  applied 
by  the  government  to  alter  broadcasting's 
distinctive  quality. 

We  have  analyzed  the  various  segments  of 
the  "Pensions"  broadcast,  and  have  not 
found  them  to  Justify  the  Commission's  in- 
vocation of  the  fairness  doctrine.  We  also 
take  accovint  of  the  Commission's  statement 
that  Its  decision  v.as  based  upon  the  "over- 
all Impact"  of  the  program-.  In  some  fields, 
the  whole  may  be  greater  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts — according  to  the  precepts  of 
Gestalt  Psychology.  In  ceneral,  however,  the 
evils  of  communications  controlled  by  a  nerve 
center  of  Government  loom  larger  than  the 
evils  of  editorial  abuse  by  multiple  licensees 
w'no  are  not  only  governed  by  the  standnrd? 
of  their  profession  but  aware  that  their  In- 
terest lies  In  long-term  confidence.  The  falr- 
r.ess  doctrine  requires  a  demonstrated 
analysis  of  imbalance  on  controversial  Issvf-^. 
This  car.not  be  avoided  by  recourse  to  a 
sMbJectlve  and  impressionistic  recording  ot 
overall  Impact. 

TTils  has  not  been  an  easy  case  to  decide. 
Ent  after  sorting  out  all  the  strands  of  de- 
cision, we  conclude  that  the  Commission  has 
not  presented  a  Justification  sufficient  to 
s;-,&triln  Its  order  tmder  review.*  The  case  will 
be  remanded  to  the  Commission  with  in- 
structions to  vacate  its  crder  adopted  Novem- 
ber 25,  1673. 

So  ordered. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  In  addition  to  the  Pcabody  Awai'd,  the 
prograjn  was  aw.irded  a  Christopher  Award,  a 
National  Headliner  Award  and  a  Merit  Award 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  It  was  also 
an  Emmy  nominee.  Sec  Schmerler  Afildavit 
10,  JA  121-22. 

'See  Letter  of  FCC  to  NBC,  I^y  2,  1973, 
JA  55.  66-67. 

'  See  Dennenberg  Statement,  Tr.  at  4; 
Kram.er  Statement,  Tr.  at  13-14. 

*  See  Dennenberg  Statement,  Tr.  at  5;  Ncw- 
raan  description  of  Nader  fx^sltlon,  Tr.  at  18; 
Hubbard  Statement  at  18;  .».nderson  State- 
ment. Tr.  at  18-19;  Grotbaum  Statement.  Tr. 
at  18;   Schwelker  State.-nent.  Tr.  at  19. 

'•  See  summary  of  reviews.  Appendix  B. 

*  Frank  Affidavit,  JA  125-25. 

■  Letter  of  AIM  to  FCC,  Jxily  2,  1973,  JA  143. 

^  Letter  of  AIM  to  FCC,  November  27,  1972, 
JA  1. 

'Letter  of  AIM  to  FCC.  February  20,  3973. 
JA  4fi. 

'"Letter  of  AIM  to  FCC,  AprU  11,  1973,  JA 
54. 

"  Letter  of  NBC  to  FCC,  February  14.  1273, 
JA41. 

^  Id.,  JA  45-4C. 

"  Accuracy  in  Media.  Inc.,  40  FCC  2d  958 
(1373). 

"  Id.  at  963,  966. 

'^By  letter  of  July  2,  1973.  AIM  replied  to 
NBC's  appeal  and  appended  as  an  exhibit  an 
article  about  pensions  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  26.  1972.  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Spencer  Rich.  AIM  stated  that  this 
article  "exemplifies  good  jour:;ailsm."  JA 
155. 

"44  FCC  2d  1027   (1973),  JA  201. 

"44  FCC  2d  at  1034-35,  JA  210. 

'■'This  opinion  also  serves  to  exph.in  the 
continuation  of  the  February  14.  1974.  stay 
order  during  the  preparation  of  the  opinion 
on  the  merits.  See  note  88  infra. 

■»  In  the  Matter  of  Editorialising  by  Broad- 
cast Licensees,  13  FCC  1246,  1249  (1949). 

*  Id.  This  duty  extends  to  making  free  time 
available  if  those  holding  responsible  con- 
flicting vlewfs  are  unable  to  purchase  air  time. 
Cullman  Broadcasting  Co.,  40  FCC  576,  677 
(1963). 
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5   US.   367,   379- 8G 


Cow  puny  r.  Vnilcd 
(1943). 
Co.  v.  FCC,  supra, 


17(a),  309(a)    and 
[casUng  and  mul- 


!^47  U.S.C.  5  315(a)  re(  Us  In  pait: 
Nothing  in  the  foregoll  g  sentence  shall  b« 
construed  as  relieving  b£adcasters.  In  COQ" 
nection  with  the  presenflitlon  of  newscasts, 
news  Interviews,  news  iocumentarles,  and 
on-tlie-spot  coverage  offnews  events,  from 
ihe  clligation  imposed  u Ion  them  under  this 
chapter  to  operate  in  thg  public  interest  and 
10  afford  reasonable  oppq  tunity  lor  the  dis- 
cussion of  conflicting  vie  s  on  i&sues  of  pub- 
lic importance. 

'•-Red  Lion    v.  FCC,   3 
(1969). 

-94  3.  Ct.  2831  (1974).  ' 

-•  Nationnl.  Broadcastint 

Stales,  313  U.S.  190,  210-l'' 

•'■  Red  Lion  Broadcastin 

395  U.S.  at  376. 

-••  Other  respor.'ies  to  tli«  da-^jiers  of  placing 
control  over  the  broadco  t  media  into  the 
hands  of  a  relative  few  ijcUide:  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  licensee  to  opiiate  in  the  public 
interest,  see  47  U.S.C.  §§1( 
312(a)  (2),  the  chain  broa 
tiple   ownership   rules,   sc     National   Broad 
casting    Co.    v.    United    Si  i/c.5.   319    U.S.    190 
(1943)    and   47   C.P.B.    §§    3.131.   73.240.   and 
the  prime  time  access  ruli     47  C.F.R.  §  73.658 
(k)    (1973).  See  also  Coin  nbia  BroctdcuKting 
System   v.   Democratic   Nc    ioiiu!   Coniinittc. 
412  U.S.  94,  112  n. 10  (1973) 
=•  See  id.  at  117-18,  122. 
'^Red  Lion  V.  FCC,  395  1  .S.  at  373  75: 
"Personal  attacks:  politi  :al  editorials, 
"(a)    When,   during   tli     presentation   of 
views  on  a  controversial  t  sue  of  public  im- 
portance, an  attack  is  ma  le  upon  the  hon- 
esty,   character.    Integrity^  or    like    personal 
qualities  of  an   identified  person  or  group, 
the  licensee  shall,  within    i  reasonable  time 
and  in  no  event  later  thai     1  week  after  the 
attack,  transmit  to  the  pi  rson  or  group  at- 
tacked (1)  notification  of   he  date,  time  and 
identification  of  the  broai  cast;    (2)   a  script 
or  tape  (or  an  accxtrate  si  tnmary  if  a  script 
or  tape  is  not  available)   if  the  attack;  and 
(3)  an  offer  of  a  resonablciopportunity  to  re- 
spond over  the  licensee's  SiclUtle.':. 

"(b)    The  provisions  oflparagraph    (a)    of 
this  section  shall  not  be   applicable   (1)    to 
attacks  on  foreign  groups  or  foreign  public 
figures;    (2)    to   personal  i  ttacks  which   are 
made  by  legally  qualined  candidates,  their 
authorized    .spokesmen,    oi    those    associated 
with  them  in  the  campai  n,  on  other  such 
candidates,   their  authoriz  d  spokesmen,   or 
persons   associated   with   t  le    candidates   in 
the  campaign:   and    (3)    tc    bona  fide  news- 
casts, bona  fide  news  inter^ews,  and  on-the 
spot  coverage  of  a  bona  fl 
eluding   commentary   or 
In  the   foregoing   progra 
sions  of  paragraph   (a)   of 
be  applicable  to  editorial 
"Note:  The  fairness  doc,; 

to   situations   coming   wi     ,_         __„,^ 

and  in  a  specific  factual  Ituation,'  may  be 
appUcable  in  the  general  area  of  political 
broadcasts  ((2)  |,  above.  &  b,  section  315(a) 
Of  the  Act,  47  U.S.C.  315(8  ;  Public  Notice: 
Applicability  of  the  Fairne:  s  Doctrine  in  the 
Handling  of  Controrersial  Issvcft  of  Public 
Importance,  29  F.R.  104H  The  categories 
listed  in  I  (3)  1  are  the  same  is  those  specified 
In  .section  315  (a)  of  the  Act 

"(c)  Where  a  licensee,  irfan  editorial,  (1) 
endor-^-es  or  (11)  opposes  illegally  qualified 
candidate  or  candidates,  Ae  licensee  shall 
within  24  hours  after  the  *litorial.  transmit 
to  respectively  (i)  the  oth*  qualified  candi- 
date or  candidates  for  the  Same  office  or  (11) 
the  candidate  opposed  Infthe  editorial  (1) 
notification  of  the  date  aifl  tlie  time  of  tiie 
editorial:  (2)  a  script  of  Itape  of  the  edi- 
torial; and  (3)  an  offer  oAa  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  a  candidate  or  a  spokesman 
of  the  candidate  to  resp«  id  over  the  11- 
censce-s  facilities:  Providei  ,  however.  That 
where  such  editorials  are  iroadcast  within 
72  hours  prior  to  tlie  day  o:  tlie  election,  the 
licensee  shall  comply  v.ah    he  provisions  of 
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this  paragraph  sufficiently  far  In  advance  of 
the  broadcast  to  enable  the  candidate  or 
candidates  to  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  prepare  a  response  and  to  present  It  In  a 
timely  fashion."  47  CPR  §S  73.123,  73.300, 
73.598,  73.679   (all  Identical). 

•n- Justice  Douglas  did  not  participate,  and 
said  in  CBS:  "I  did  not  participate  in  that 
decision  and,  v4th  all  respect,  would  not  sup- 
port it."  412  U.S.  at  154. 

■  395  U.S.  at  390. 
■ '  "Only  when  the  interests  of  the  public 

are  fomid  to  outweigh  the  private  Joiu-nal- 
Istic  interests  of  the  broadcasters  will  gov- 
ernment power  be  a.sserted  within  tlie 
framework  of  the  Act."  CBS,  suj)ru,  412  U.S. 

at  no. 

"'  395  U.S.  at  393. 

■'•'  Id.  at  396. 

^'412  U.S.  94  (1973). 

-'  Business  Ej:ecutivc.~^'  Move  /or  Pence  v. 
FCC.  146  U.S.  App.  DC.  181,  450  F.2d  612 
(1971). 

■■'  412  U.S.  at  124. 

■  Id.&b  110-11. 
•"/ri.  at  124-25.  This  same  thought  appeaio 

In  the  Tornillo  case,  S4  S.Ct.  at  2840  and  is 
obviously  nn  abidUig  constitutional  consid- 
eration. 

"" Neckritz  v.  FCC, US.  App.  D.C. , 

F.2d (No.  71-1392,  June  28,  1974) 


news  event  (In- 
fialysls  contained 

but  the  provl- 
jthis  section  shall 
[of  the  licensee). 
Vine  is  applicable 
kin    [(3)1.   above, 


Friends  of  the  Earth  v.  FCC,  146  U.S.  App. 
D.C.  88,  449  F.2d  1164  (1971);  Banzhaf  v. 
FCC.  132  U.S.  App.  DC.  14,  405  F.2d  1082 
(1968,  cert,  denied,  396  U.S.  842  (1969). 

*"  144    U.S.    App.    DC.    353,    447    F.2d    323 
(1971). 
"The  Commission  has  said: 
The     fairness    doctrine    deals     with     the 
broader  question  of  affording  rea.sonable  op- 
portunity for  the  presentation  of  contrast- 
ing viewpoints  on  controversial  issues  of  pub- 
lic Importance.  Generally  speaking,  It  does 
not  apply  with  the  precision  of  the  "equal 
opportunities"  requirement.  Rather,  the  li- 
censee. In  applying  the  fairness  doctrine,    is 
called  upon  to  make  reasonable  Judgments 
In  good  faith  on  the  facts  of  each  situation — 
as  to  whether  a  controversial  Lssue  of  public 
Importance   is    Involved,    as    to   what   view- 
points have  been  or  should  be  presented,  as 
to  the  format  and  spokesmen  to  present  the 
viewpoints,  and  all  the  other  facets  of  such 
programming.  See  par.  9,  Editorialising  Re- 
port. In  passing  on  any  complaint  Iri  this 
area,  the  Commission's  role  Is  not  to  sub- 
stitute its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  licensee 
as  to  any  of  the  above  programming  deci- 
sions, but  rather  to  determine  whether  the 
licensee  can  be  said  to  have  acted  reason- 
ably and  In  good  faith.  There  Is  thus  room 
for  considerably  more  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  licensee  under  the  falrne.ss  doctrine 
than   under   the    "equal   opportunities"   re- 
quirement. 

Jn  re  Applicability  of  the  Fairness  Doctrinp 

in  the  Handling  of  Controversial  Issues  of 

Public  Importance.  40  FCC  698,  599   (1964). 

"  144  U.S.App.D.C.  at  360.  447  F.2d  at  330 

*'  Id.  at  359.  447  P.2d  at  329  (emphasis  in 

original). 

"  148  U.S.  App.  DC.  383.  460  F.2d  891,  cert, 
denied,  409  US    843   (1972). 

'"Id.   at   392,   460  P.2d    at   900    (emphasis 
added). 

'■■■  143  U.S  App.D.C.  409.  460  F.2d  917  (1972) 

*'  Id.  at  414.  460  F  2d  at  922. 

*'/d.  at  415,  460  F2d  at  923. 

'' Brandywinc-Atain  Line  Radin,  Inc  v 
FCC.  153  US  App.DC.  305,  473  P  2d  16  (1972) 
cert,  denied.  412  US.  922  (1973).  Judge 
Tamm's  opinion  restated  that  "|t)he  corner- 
stone of  the  doctrine  is  good  faith  and  li- 
censee discretion."  That  opinion  sustained 
the  denial  of  the  application  to  renew  the 
license  only  en  the  ground  that  the  record 
of  the  licensee  was  "bleak  in  the  prea  of 
good  faith  .  .  .  [and]  .  .  .  shows  an  utter 
disdain  for  Commission  rulings  and  Ignores 
Its  own  responsibilities  as  a  broadcaster  and 
113  representation*  to  the  Commlssiou."  163 


tr.SAppD.O.  Bt  333,  33&-3e.  473  P.2d  at  44 
4&-47  (1972). 

^  148  U.8.App.D.O.  at  395,  460  F.2d  at  903 

"See  H.  Oeller,  The  FAniNEss  Doctrine 
IN  Broadcasting:  Problem  and  Sdgoested 
Courses  op  Action,  (The  Rand  Corporation 
R-1412-FF,  Dec.  1973) . 

^^Sec  Testimony  of  Mr.  Joseph  Kelson 
Chief,  FCC  Renewal  and  Transfer  Division 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Freedom  of  Com- 
munications Subcommittee,  March  27.  I96i 
87th  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  Report  994,  Pt.  5,  p.  21; 
sec.  e.g..  Dominican  Republic  Information 
Center,  lo  FCC  457.  457-588  (1957). 

'■See  Section  315(a).  47  U.S.C.  5  315(a); 
Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  :•.  FCC  supra 
395  U.S.  at  pp.  380-385.  ' 

■'See  Tri-State  BroadcciUvg  Co.,  Inc.  40 
FCC  508.  509  (1962).  Tliis  change  apparently 
oncuned  in  connection  with  personal  attack 
cases,  and  w^s  extended  without  discussion 
to  all  fairness  cases.  The  only  FCC  treat- 
ment is  in  Honorable  Oren  Harris,  40  FCC 
.■^32  (19G3).  Chairman  Harris  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
criticized  this  new  approach,  and  urged  that 
fairness  ".  .  .  be  applied  periodically  (i.e.. 
at  the  time  of  renewal)  and  upon  an  overaU 
basis."  Id.  at  p.  583.  In  Its  response,  the  Com- 
mission gave  three  reasons  for  Its  policy  of 
resolving  fairness  questions  at  time  of  com- 
plaint rather  than  awaiting  renewal:  (i) 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  licensee  to  wait;  he 
should  have  a  chance  to  contest  the  fairness 
rulmg  by  appealing  to  the  courts;  (2)  await- 
ing renewal  is  unfair  to  the  public,  which 
then  does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
contrasting  views,  such  as  In  programs  deal- 
ing with  ballot  Issues;  and  (3)  similarly,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  candidates  In  political 
campaigns. 

"■Amicus  Brief  at  3-5.  These  problems 
which  are  under  FCC  consideration,  may  be 
grouped  as  follows : 

(a)  Defining  balance  or  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  afford  contrasting  viewpoints  on  an 
issue. 

(b)  The  stopwatch  problem.  Apparently, 
the  FCC  has  on  occasion  literally  used  a 
stop-watch  to  time  the  presentations  made 
on  the  various  sides  on  an  issue.  See  Concur- 
ring Statement  of  Chairman  Burch  In  Com- 
plaint of  the  Wilderness  Society  against  NBC 
(ESSO),  31  FCC  2d  729,  735-739  (1971)  See 
also  Sunbeam  TV  Corp.,  27  FCC  2d  350,  351 
(1971). 

Even  nn  apparently  mechanical  stop-watch 
approach  Involves  sensitive  Judgments  in 
determining  whether  particular  segments 
of  a  program  tilt  for  or  against,  or  are  neu- 
tral on  a  particular  Issue. 

(c)  The  "stop-time"  program.  During  the 
period  of  FCC  consideration,  the  licensee  may 
offer  additional  broadcasts  (perhaps,  to  cover 
new  developments) .  And  these  may  affect  the 
FCC's  judgment  on  whether  reasonable  op- 
portunity has  been  presented.  Complaint  of 
Wilderness  Society  against  NBC  (ESSO), 
supra. 

'  Shcru-yn  T.I.  Heckt,  40  FCC  2d  1150  (1973). 
Licensee  KREM-TV  editorialized  in  favor  of 
an  Expo  74  for  Spokane,  and  a  supporting 
bond  i.'^sue.  There  was  a  disparity  in  the  time 
offered  for  anti-bond  viewpoints.  The  sta- 
tion rejected  an  anti-bond  spokesman,  and 
was  held  to  have  a  reasonable  explanation 
(the  spokesman  did  not  appear  to  represent 
groups  for  which  he  claimed  to  speak).  The 
station  showed  it  had  actively  sought  to  ob- 
tain the  views  of  leading  spokesmen  for  the 
oppo:sitlon.  and  did  present  them. 

^"  The  specter  of  renewal  Jeopardy  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  fully  with  the  fairness  doc- 
trine can  have  a  serious  Inhibiting  effect,  as 
the  Commission  recognized  In  saying  that 
It  would  consider  refusing  renewal  only 
when  a  most  substantial  and  fundamental 
Issue  is  presented.  See  Hxinger  in  America, 
20  FCC  2d   14:i,   150    (1969). 

'-  .'Vmlcus  himself  recognizes  the  desir- 
ability of  particular  rulings  for  the  personal 
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attack  and  political  editorializing  rules.  See 
Amicus  Brief  at  14  n.28:  "[TJhese  are  spe- 
cific rule  situations  which  do  not  Involve 
any  'stop-time'  or  'stop-watch'  considera- 
tions. There  Is  also  a  need  for  prompt  rul- 
ings as  to  political   broadcasts." 

■*•  Subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  this 
opinion,  a  recent  notice  setting  forth  the 
FCC's  present  views  on  the  fairness  doctrine 
came  to  our  attention.  Fairness  Doctrine 
and  Public  Interest  Standards:  Fairness  Re- 
port Regarding  Handling  of  Public  Issues, 
39  Fed.  Reg.  26372  (1974),  That  order  Is 
presently  being  challenged  on  appeal  In 
National  Citizens  Committee  v.  FCC,  No. 
74-1700  (D.C.  Clr.,  filed  July  3,  1974).  In 
paragraphs  32-35,  the  Commission  considers 
the  problems  In  "the  determination  of  the 
specific  Issue  or  Issues  raised  by  a  particu- 
lar program."  The  Commission  states:  "This 
would  seem  to  be  a  simple  task,  but  In  many 
cases  It  is  not.  Frequently,  resolution  of  this 
problem  can  be  of  decisional  Impor- 
tance. ...  [A]  broadcast  may  avoid  explicit 
mention  of  the  ultimate  matter  in  contro- 
versy and  focus  Instead  on  assertions  or  ar- 
guments which  support  one  side  or  the  other 
on  that  ultimate  issue.  [The  Commission 
offers  a  hypothetical  Instance  of  a  heated 
community  debate  over  a  proposed  school 
bond,  with  the  broadcast  referring  to  condi- 
tions stressed  by  advocates  of  the  bond  al- 
though the  spokesman  does  not  explicitly 
mention  or  advocate  passage  of  the  bond.) 
[We]  would  expect  a  licensee  to  exercise  his 
good  faith  Judgment  as  to  whether  the 
spokesman  had  in  an  obvious  and  meaning- 
ful fashion  presented  a  position  on  the  ulti- 
mate controversial  Issue  (approval  of  a 
bond].  ...  If  a  licensee's  determination  is 
reasonable  and  arrived  at  in  good  faith,  how- 
ever, we  will  not  disturb  it."  Id.  at  26376. 

We  find  this  exposition  congruent  with — 
and  Indeed  supportive  of — the  approach 
taken  In  this  opinion.  The  Commission  also 
states,  m  a  preceding  section,  that  on  the 
question  whether  an  issue  is  "controversial" 
and  of  "public  importance"  It  has  not  been 
able  to  develop  detailed  criteria,  and  con- 
tinues (par.  29)  :  '"For  this  very  practical  rea- 
son, and  for  the  reason  that  our  role  must 
and  should  be  limited  to  one  of  review,  we 
will  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  the  reason- 
able, good  faith  Judgments  of  our  licensees 
In  this  area."  Id.  at  26376. 

While  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  opinions 
In  non-broadcast  areas  do  not  undercut  a 
role  for  the  Commission  in  the  fairness  doc- 
trine, the  underlying  prmctples  underscore 
the  appropriateness  of  confining  that  role. 
In  addition  to  Tornillo,  quoted  above,  see 
eg,.  Gertz  v.  Robert  Welch,  Inc.,  94  S.Ct.  2997, 
3010  (1974).  referring  to  the  "difficulty  of 
forcing  state  and  federal  judges  to  decide  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  which  publications  address 
issues  of  'generr.l  or  public  interest'  and 
which  do  not." 

■-•  5ee  412  U.S.  at  117: 

Ti-.e  regulatory  scheme  evolved  solely,  but 
very  earl-  the  licensee's  role  developed  in 
terms  of  a  "public  trustee"  charged  with  the 
duty  of  fairly  and  impartially  informing  the 
listening  and  viewing  pub'.ic.  In  this  struc- 
ture the  CommisEion  actd  in  essence  as  an 
"overseer."  but  the  initial  and  primary  re. 
sponsibility  for  fairness,  balance,  and  objec- 
tivity rests  with  the  licensee.  This  role  of  the 
Government  as  an  "overseer"  and  ultimate 
arbiter  and  guardian  of  the  public  interest 
and  the  role  of  the  licensee  as  a  Journalistic 
"free  agent"  call  for  a  delicate  balancing  of 
competing  interests.  The  maintenance  of  this 
ba!r.nce  fcr  more  than  40  years  has  called  on 
both  the  regulators  and  the  licensees  to  walk 
a  "tightrope  "  to  preserve  the  First  Amend- 
ment values  written  into  the  Radio  Act  and 
Us  successor,  the  Communications  Act. 

While  this  part  (III)  of  the  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Burger  was  written  for  himself 
and   Justices   Stewart   and   Eehnquist,    this 


particular  paragraph  is  not  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  other  Justices. 

•"See  Part  HI,  supra. 

"E.g.,  In  Green  v.  FCC,  144  U.S.App.D.C. 
353,  447  F.2d  323,  and  in  BEM  for  Vietnam 
Peace  v.  FCC,  146  U.S.App.D.C.  at  187,  450 
F.2d  at  648. 

«^  Quoting  Report  on  Editorializing  by 
Broadcast  Licensees,  13  FCC  1246,  1251-2 
(194S).  See  also  L.  Jaffe,  The  Editorial  Re- 
sponsibility of  the  Broadcaster:  Reflections 
on  Fairness  and  Access,  85  Harv.  L.  Rev.  768, 
772  (1972).  "[T]h©  broadcaster  has  consider- 
able discretion  in  operating  the  doctrine.  He 
is  to  decide  whether  a  question  raises  an 
issue  of  public  importance." 

^Applicability  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine, 
supra,  40  FCC  at  599,  approved  by  the  courts 
in  e.g.,  DNC  v.  FCC,  supra,  148  U.S.App.D.C. 
at  392,  460  F.2d  at  900. 

°*  In  this  regard,  see  the  discussion  of  the 
conclusions  of  professional  reviewers,  part  VI, 
A, infra. 

"  Western  Airlines  v.  CAB,  U.S.App. 

D.C. ,  495  F.2d  145,  152  (1974) . 

"/d.  at ;  495  F.2d  at  153,  Lorain  Jour- 
nal Co.  V.  FCC,  122  U.S.App.D.C.  127,  351  F. 
2d  824  (1965),  cert,  denied,  383  U.S.  967 
(1966). 

«■  Greater  Boston  Television  Corp.  v.  FCC, 
143  U.S.AppJD.C.  383,  395,  444  F.2d  841,  853 
(1970),  cert,  denied,  403  U.S.  923  (1971),  and 
case  cited. 

«^  Mobil  Oil  Co.  V.  FPC,  94  S.Ct.  2328  ( 1974) ; 
see  also  Permian  Basin  Area  Rate  Cases,  390 
U.S.  747,  791-2  (1968). 

"  390  U.S.  at  767. 

^"Greater  Boston  TV  Corp.  v.  FCC,  supra, 
143  U.S.App.D.C.  at  393.  444  F.2d  at  851. 

■'  E.g.,  DNC  V.  FCC,  supra,  148  U.S.App.D.C. 
at  404.  460  F.2d  at  912;  Neckritz  v.  FCC,  446 
P.2d  501  (9th  Cir.  1971),  citing  American  Tel. 
&  Tel.  V.  United  States,  299  U.S.  232  (1936). 

« Compare  WAIT  Radio  v.  FCC,  135  U.S. 
App.D.C.  317.  418  F.2d  1153  (1969). 

^' Brandywine-Main  Line  Radio,  Inc.  v. 
FCC.  supra,  153  U.S.App.D.C.  at  341,  473  F.2d 
at  52  (1972).  Judge  Wright  did  not  consider 
the  fairness  doctrine  ruling.  Chief  Judge 
Bazelon,  dissenting,  stated  that  the  Commis- 
sion's application  of  tiie  fairness  doctrine 
violated  constitutional   safeguards. 

The  general  "hard  look"  doctrine  of  the 
Rule  of  Administrative  Law  originated  in  a 
case  reviewing  an  FCC  action,  see  WAIT  Ra- 
dio V.  FCC.  supra,  though  it  has  been  ex- 
tended to  other  areas,  see  e.g..  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  v.  Morton,  148  U.S. 
App.  DC.  5.  458  F.2d  827  (1972). 

■1  National  Automatic  Laundry  <t  Cleaning 
Council  V.  Shultz,  143  U.S.App.D.C.  274,  281, 
443  F.2d  689.  696  (1971). 

■    WBBM-TV,  18  FCC  2d  124,  134   (1969). 

""  An  apt  example  appears  in  Mr.  David 
Brinkley's  affidavit  concerning  a  program  he 
n.irrated  on  higliway  construction:  "I  did 
i.ot  think  at  that  time  that  I  was  obliged 
to  recite  (or  find  someone  to  recite)  that  not 
all  highway  construction  involves  corruption, 
that  many  highways  are  built  by  honorable 
men.  or  the  like."  JA  132-33. 

"  Green  v.  FCC,  144  U.S.App.D.C.  323.  a.-SS. 
4i7  F.2d  323,  329  (1971);  Healcy  v.  FCC,  148 
U.S.App.D.C.  409,  412,  460  F.2d  917,  920 
(1972). 

■'AIM  al30  said  this  was  a  "distorted"  pic- 
ture, but  the  FCC  dropped  the  "disicnion" 
charge  oi:t  of  the  case.  See  text  accompanying 
notes  10-13,  supra. 

•■Letter  of  February  14,  K>73  to  FCC  (JA 
40),  recording  NSC's  judgmeiit  that  the  pro- 
gram "constituted  a  broad  overview  of  some 
of  tlie  problems  involved  in  some  private 
pension  plans'  and  "did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss all  private  pension  plans,  nor  .  .  .  urce 
the  adoption  of  any  specific  ieuislative  or 
ether  remedies."  JA  41. 

•■  And  AIM  later  cited  with  approval  a 
V.'ivshington  Post  article  that  quoted  Mr. 
Donald  Land,-\y  of  the  Euieau  of  Labor  Sta- 


tistics as  saying:  "The  median  benefit  being 
paid  Is  slightly  over  $100  a  month." 

"  In  re  NBC  (Fairness  ruling  re  Aircraft 
Owners  and  PUots  Assn.) ,  25  FCC  2d  735,  736 
(1970). 

"After  referring  to  Instances  of  pensions 
lost  by  Mr.  Duane,  and  by  an  employee  whose 
company  went  out  of  business,  the  Post 
article  states: 

These  are  not  simply  Isolated  horror  stories. 
Experts  say  up  to  half  the  30  to  35  million 
people  now  in  Jobs  with  pension  plans  may 
never  receive  a  cent,  because  of  shifts  to 
another  Job,  company  shutdo'wns  or  employer 
bankruptcy — a  prospect  that  threatens  mil- 
lions of  Americans  with  economic  insecurity 
in  old  age. 

The  Post  article  Is  discussed  further  in  fn. 
86  and  text  thereto. 

■^  In  the  Matter  of  Editorializing  by  Broad- 
cast Licensees,  !-3  P.C.C.  1246,  1250-51 
(1949). 

"118  Cong.  Rec,  S.  16,599  (daily  ed.  Oct. 
3,  1972).  Senator  Schweiker  stated:  "This 
outstanding  television  special  portrayed  viv- 
idly the  plight  of  the  individual  worker  who 
is  faced  with  the  loss  of  expected  pensions 
becattse  of  situations  totally  beyond  the 
worker's  control." 

^"'  AIM'S  pleading  In  this  court  goes  so  far 
as  to  say:  "AIM  has  suggested  that  NBC  pro- 
duced the  documentary  in  collaboration  with 
the  promoters  of  this  legislation  with  the  In- 
tention of  arousing  public  opinion  In  favor 
of  the  legislation  In  question."  AIM's  Opposi- 
tion to  Motion  for  Expedited  Appeal  at  3. 

>*  What  the  Post  article  Indicated  were  con- 
troversial issues  in  regard  to  legislative  mat- 
ters related  to  Items  as  to  which  no  sides 
were  taken  In  the  "Pensions"  broadcast — 
such  Issues  as  whether  regulation  should 
be  by  the  Labor  Department,  a  new  agency, 
or  through  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  de- 
tails of  eligibility,  vesting  formulae,  funding, 
portability,  fiduciary  duties  and  disclosure 
standards. 

*■  The  letter  noted,  inter  alia:  "Support  for 
some  form  of  remedial  legislation  has  come, 
for  example,  from  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, American  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, American  Society  for  Personnel  Admin- 
istration members,  American  Society  of  Pen- 
sion Actuaries.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Investment  Counsel  Asso- 
ciation of  America  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers. 

■»'  We  conclude  our  opinion  on  the  merits 
with  a  brief  comment  explaining  that  It 
has  not  been  mooted  by  the  passage  of  the 
Employment  Retirement  Income  Security 
.'ict  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-406)  signed  by 
the  President  on  Labor  Day,  September  2, 
1974,  while  this  opinion  was  being  distrib- 
uted to  our  colleagues  for  information,  and 
readied  for  publication.  First,  the  passage  of 
the  act  does  not  technically  moot  any  aspect 
of  this  case  because  legislation  is  alwavs 
subject  to  reconsideration  and  modification. 
Second,  v.e  think  the  principle  of  Sojithern 
Pacific  Terminal  Co.  v.  ICC.  219  U.S.  498. 
515-16  (1911)  on  recurring  controversies  is 
properly  invoked. 

Third,  this  opinion  sets  forth  tlie  re.-i^ons 
for  maintenance  of  the  stay  pending  appeal 
(sec  note  18  and  text  thereto).  The  c.-.se 
was  expedited  because  the  pensions  bill  was 
on  a  current  legislative  time  table.  Follow- 
ing oral  arg\iment  on  the  merits  the  panel 
voted,  with  one  dissent,  that  It  woiild  vacate 
the  Commission's  order,  and  continue  the 
stay  pending  preparation  of  the  opinion.  All 
votes  are  subject  to  reconsideration,  and  If 
in  the  course  of  preparation  of  the  opinion 
it  had  become  evident  that  an  opinion  for 
reversal  "would  not  write,"  the  court  would 
have  reversed  course.  But  the  court  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  its  vote,  and  this  opin- 
ion on  the  merits  is  also,  therefore,  an  opin- 
ion explaining  why  the  court  continued  its 
stay  in  e.Tect. 
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AssovNCTR.  Tonight  I  EC  reports  on  Pen 
sions:  The  Broken  Proml  e 

Man.  I  figure  I  had;  twenty-tliree  years 
seniority  filled  up.  possjbly  last  up  until  I 
was  in  my  forty  year  sd  netin\e  at  least  be 
fore  I  retired  and  then  i  >  look  back  and  see 
it  all  fallen  away.  Et  "rything  that  you 
plaiuied  on.  Just  stems  i  ke  a  waste  of  time, 
Woman.  There  musi  I  i  thousands  maybe 
niiiiions  of  them  that's  gi  ;ting  the  same  song 
and  dance  that  my  husb  nd  yot.  Wlien  they 
reach  their  time  for  reti  emeut  thcie  is  no 
funds  to  pay  them. 

Man.  This  man,  Hoffi  on  there,  retired 
with  a  one  point  seven  lillion  dollar  lump 
sum  pension.  And  I  can'  gei,  three  hundred 
dollars  a  month  out  of  Jhem  on  there  for 
my  retirement. 

Man.  Where  does  all  tils  money  go  that's 
been  paid  Into  these  pens'  )ns 

Man.  The  pension  .=;ysl  im  is  essentially  a 
consumer  fraud,  a  shell  jame  and  a  hoax. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  .say  its  a  con- 
sumer fraud,  you  pay  it  in  undue  compli- 
ment, becaiise  typically  ;  ou  think  of  con- 
sumer frauds  in  terms  of  short  transactions, 
the  purchase  c-f  an  auion:  (bile,  the  purchase 
of  a  pair  of  pants,  but  wi  ti  the  pension  sys- 
tem you  really  have  a  1  ng  lerni  contract 
that  may  run  fifty  or  a  hi  ndied  yeavo  that's 
designed  to  guarantee  tl  ?  security  oi  our 
population.  Essentially,  y  u  have  an  Insur- 
ance contract  that  doesn't  )erform.  Yoxi  ha\e 
an  insurance  counact  ili.i.i  cant  be  relied  on 
You  have  an  insurance  contract  that  can't 
be  tl -listed.  ITr.  2| 

Man.  And  I  think   ir. 
this  country  where  men  wlio  woik  forty-five 
years  have   to  eat  yesterc^v  s  bread.  And  I 
don't  want  to  compete  on 
other  old  men  on  old  &y. 
siipermar!-.et   ai-le   to   get 
stale  breads.  1  don  t   »van 
to  it.  So  I  really  iune  nc^l'.iti 
woi'd  to  at  fcixty-iive. 
(Dance  music.) 

Edwin  Nlwiian.  T1i.'-,.!3      sfory  u'ooi.t  or;li- 
nary  people  v.ith  the  nio;  >.st  hope  to  finish 


terrible  th-'-ig  in 


ly  old  at;e  asahist 
running  down  a 

dent?d  caiis  and 
to  look  forward 
tj  look   ;oi- 


their    v.orkliig   careeri,   wi 
to  Ih^  in  dignity.  TJia 
its  0!:e  that  is  all  too  of, 

KrwMAN.  There  is  a  wi 
this  country  that  public  ( 
thing,  that  it  Inhibit.^,  ml, 

to  keeu  people  honest.  Thlt.  3  why  the^e  files 
are  lull  of  pension  plan  p::vute  peiiiion 
plans.  Under  the  law.  all  such  plan.s  must 
submit  annual  reports  cnjlheir  activities  to 
the  Department  of  Labor, 
repori-s  wind  up  l;ere,  r 
thoiLsand  of  them  in  a 
Spring,  Maryland.  Just  o 

The  Labor  Department 
audit  tiiom  and  to  a  liini' 
v.ron£doing  is  discovered 
may  pro.secute.  Also,  the  re 
to  anybody  who  asks  10  sA  T)inm.  I)ut  as  It 
wor!:s  out  tliat  is  a  m.-n;  t  prote'tl',>n  for 
tlie  tA^;i(.y-five  million  Ai  lencaic-  rviio  are 
in  private  pension  plans 

fhore  live  niillioiis  of  1:  ipcs  ai\C  dreams 
in  the.-e  files.  It  expcriencei  i  any  K'udc.  verv 
iiiaiiv  01  the  hopes  will  p  ave  to  be  empty 
and  dream?  will  he  shut  it  ed  and  the  rosy 
promiFes  of  happy  a:!d  sect  e  rfarcmciii  and 
a  vine  co\ered  cottatje  will  prove  to  be  f.ilse. 

Uiiderstriiidably.  there's  good  deal  of  be- 
wilderment about  this  and  jiiteri'f--,,  n-v.r,v,<r 
tho.se  who  find  nothing  wl  -re  they  thou^lu 
thM  pension  plan  payment  were  going  to  be. 
The  Labor  Department  tin  pfore  receivfs  In 
f.ddi'ion  to  the  annual  r<  >ons  of  pi;) -ion 
plans  complaints  about  the:  1  and  upppai.s  for 


11  enough  money 
modest  hope  but 
.11  not  reali«:ed. 
ely  held  belief  in 
sclosure  ii  a  t,jod 
ontiiict  and  helps 


ud  t'nese  annual 
ghly  thirty-four 
Hiding   in  Silver 

de  Washington, 
as  the  right  to 
d  e.xtent.  where 
the    govcniment 

rts  are  available 


iielp.  A  lot  of  these  are  p.is.H 
hers  of  Congress. 

t'<r  example: 

WoMAV.  i  understund  tli 
';:.dir  \  very  good  ij^^i-ion 


1  alone  iy  nicin- 


I  w  as  fo"  pi'od 
It,  a  to   ..  lii"i»  I 


up  for  the  future. 

Man.  I  started  when  I  was  nineteen  years 
old. 

Newiman.  Steven  Dunne  f?)  used  to  be  a 
warehouse  foreman  for  the  A&P  supermitr- 
ket  people  In  New  Jersey.  Eighteen  months 
ago  the  A&P  closed  the  warehouse  and  dis- 
charged the  men  who  v.orked  there.  Duane 
lost  all  his  years  of  pension  credits. 

DuANC.  ...  In  my  old  age  I  would  be  Im-.py 
and  secure  In  the  pension  and  the  benefits 
that  I  thought  I  had  with  the  A&P. 

Woman.  At  the  end  of  these  fifteen  yeor<:. 
the  company  wa.s  bought  out  and  the  new 
owners  decided  to  close  down  the  air  (?) 
dlvhl^n  so  I  had  less  than  a  week's  notice 
and  I  was  let  go  as  well  as  everybody  else  In 
the  air  division  with  no  .severance  pav.  noth- 
ing, absolutely  out  In  the  street,  aftfr  fifteen 
years  wl'h  nothing. 

DuANE.  Wlien  the  time  came  to  t.ilk  nbom 
the  pension,  we  were  (unclear)  .  .  .  we  did 
have  boaks  but  nobody  took  boiher  in  look- 
iau  at  the  bcxik.  to  jou  feci  ycu'.o  going  to 
be  pensioned  ant)  that's  If.  So  v>hen  thev 
finally  told  us  that  the  men  had  to  be  fifty- 
five  years  and  over  to  collect  a  pension,  I  wi?.s 
the  big  loser.  I  had  a  brother  the  same  time 
as  mo  down  there.  We  v.eve  the  big  losers. 
Thirty-two  years  of  our  life  was  given  up  ar.d 
■ve  had  nothing,  ab.solntelv  nothins  to  show 
fur  it. 

N^w^u^f.  Duarc  dia.-?over3!l  what  a  lot  of 
otiitr  people  have,  thtt  it's  not  easy  for  a 
man  In  his  fifties  to  find  a  new  job.  H:- 
wound  up  as  a  laborer  In  another  warehouse, 
where  he  has  to  compete  with  n-.uch  younger 
men.  But  no  matter  how  hard  Duatie  worits. 
It's  altnost  certainly  too  lat?  for  h:?ii  to 
:-t^ri.  build'ng  pen.slon  rreciirs  again. 

Dl'anf..  It's  a  terrible  esperlenc?,  pu  f-x- 
peiltnco  I  would  never  like"  to  ;;re  ui.vbod'- 
eln«»  go  through.  That  1;,  why  I  feel  so  deep 
about  this  pension  !,o  th.tt  future  men  wont 
fesl  li!:e  I  do.  You  vake  up  In  the  middle 
of  the  Light.  In  a  cold  sweat,  knowlnc  all 
yjiir  wori:.  all  your  life  has  gone  down"  the 
drai'i.  r  was  Just  number,  number  seventy- 
two  v.as  my  number.  No  Steven  Duane  or  a 
worker.  I  worked.  I  remember,  I  had  -seven- 
teen year;^  '.vl-.h  only  four  days  out.  But  v. hat 
doe;<  that  mean  to  them?  That  nv?ans  noth- 
i'^g.  They  Just  tirn  you  out  In  the  street 
because  it  .■?  an  econnmy  mrve.  |Tr.  4|  I  per- 
sc!-.al!y  wrote  a  letter  to  the  president  ol 
the  AitP,  not  yelling  ut  him.  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss sumc  kind  of  moral  obligation.  Just  niP 
and  Mm.  how  does  h«"  fcrl.  hov.  doc5  ho  piit 
h''  hc.d  on  the  plllrrv  knowing  that  you 
have  mcTi  w.->!klnr  the  "tieets.  I  don't  knew. 
It's  very-  It's  a  deep  emorion.".!  thing  with 
me,  .Sometimes  I'm  ahcnd  of  it.  Sometimes 
I'm  not.  That's  my  feelings  on  the  thing. 
Uaipjc  Nade.?.  We've  come  across  In  our 
ounvtionnaires  and  other  surveys,  .some  of  the 


by  obscure  language. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  has  been 
looking  at  there  brochures  as  part  of  its 
general  study  of  the  pension  problem.  Sen- 
ator Hariisou  Williams  is  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Senator  Wi[Li.\ms.  I  have  all  kinds  of  de- 
scriptions of  plar.s  here  and  all  of  them  just 
suggest  the  certainty  of  an  assured  beueat 
tipcn  retirement.  Here's  a  man— this  was 
from  a  brewery,  sitting  relaxed  with  a  glass 
of  beer  and  checks  coming  out  of  the  air; 
Vv-ell,  you  see,  this  gives  a  false  hope,  a  sense 
of  false  security. 

Newman.  Senator,  the  way  private  pension 
plans  are  sot  up  now,  are  the  promises  real? 
WiLLUMs.  The  answer  is,  they  are  not 
ITr.  51 

NEWi-.AN.  So  you  want  to  get  some  reality 
behind  the  pronilrf.  Senator? 

WiLiiAM.g.  Xxactly.  We  don't  want  Just 
t'i.ess  golden  general  descriptions  of  what 
can  be  expected  under  the  plan:  we  want 
clear  and  preiics  and  understandiible  de- 
.sci'iptions  of  the  reality.  The  worst  example 
that  I've  seen  is  the  description  that  is  wholly 
unintelligible  to  anybody  but  an  udtanced 
lawyer. 

XfA'MAN.  If  any  employee  makes  the  elec- 
tiun  provided  for.  Is  tiiat  the  one? 
Williams.  Yes. 

Newman.  If  an  emplojee  makes  ll.c  elec- 
tion provided  for  In  Subpaiugiaph  Two  ol 
-P'lr.igraph  B  of  this  Section  Six.  his  monthly 
pension  is  dc-termiaed  under  either  Section 
Three  or  Subparagraph  One  of  Paragraph 
A  of  Section  Four  whichever  applies,  sliall 
be  reduced  by  the  percentage  set  forth  in 
Paragraph  C  of  this  Section  Six  as  if  the 
employee  has  made  the  election  provided  for 
iu  l.^.ibparagriiph  One  of  Paragraph  B  of  th.s 
Section  Six  and  sliall  be  further  reduced 
actuarially  on  the  basts  of  the  age  of  the  em- 
ployee auc!  his  spouse  at  the  time  si:  h  elec- 
lion  shall  becor.ii-  efTective.  The  ty.y.  of  tlie 
employee  ai.d  tiie  spouse  and  the  level  ol 
'.jeneliia  in  t'.e  election  proviCaU  In  Siib- 
paragiapli  One  of  Pai'at,raph  U  of  this  Sec- 
tion Six. 
Maybe  I  didn't  re.id  it  very  v.ell. 
Williams.  Well,  of  course,  you  understood 
it  though. 

Dr.s'NENBEii'..  It's  alir.ost  an  obstacle  course 
an.l  the  miracle  is  when  someone  actt'.ally 
colloc  ts  with  the  plan.  The-e  have  been  stud- 
ies tiiat  indirate  that  most  people  won't  col- 
lect. I  think  we  ne^'d  cc.Urols  of  the  rjmie 
t..-]3c  we  apply  to  insuiaui'e  coiipc-nlss.  ycur 
money  .•^hoi.id  be  f'u-.ded  so  It's  going  to  be 
tht-re  at  age  sixty-ii.e,  Todwy.  it's  almost  a 
miracle  If  it  s  there  at  a;;e  s'/ty-nvc. 

Yi-'U  liave  to  t;o  to  work  for  an  employer, 
you  ha\p  to  si.ay  v.llh  him.  you  ha^e  to  sti.y 
in  good  health,  you  have  to  avoid  layofT.-,  ycii 
have  t  J  take  your  mcnry,  turn  It  over  to  the 
employer,  hope  that  he  Invests  It  safely  nv.i 


n.o.t  tragic  ca-;es  Imnelnable.  Where  ppople  soundly,  you  h.nvc  to  hope  that  when  vou're 
who  worked  for  tw."nty-flve  to  thirty  ycaro  age  sixty-five  the  emplcver  Is  still  aroi'iid 
and  Just  becai'.-.e  of  a  tiny  quirk  In  the  pen-     and  he's  likely  not  to  be  In  terinr;  o:  t'.c  Muh 


sion  plan.s  fine  print.  t!ev  di.;;  i  ,pet  anv- 
thing. 

HrH.frp.T  n;VNE-:c;-..c.  Whrti  ynr.  p?'.  fj  be 
.:ixty-ftve.  \.>u're  out  of  v.ork  and  you  need 
n  sou.ce  o:'  money  P!>d  that's  what  a  p?unon 
p'vi  i.,  supi^osed  to  do.  Unfortunately,  it's 
woefully  Inadeqinle.  Over  half  the  people- 
havi'  no;!:ing  at  all  from  ppirion  phm.s  and 
those  tiiat  do  tvpirniiy  h,-v?-  only  a  thoiicand 
dolla.'-s  a  year  so  even  If  >  .u  ha- e  social  se- 
curity, nicst  nen.nlon  fundi  "e  in;dequrt»". 

.Sam  Z.\r<.v<..\.  And  tbpie  an-  a  lot  of  pcooK' 
who  just  ijell-.'ve  becaiMc  siin-  'liing  is  pi-ltit- 
cd  aiKl  her.'iise  t!..-y  >.e  heard  seme  -liwiM; 
word.s  about  it.  Ihrt  that  mc.;ns  Its'a  I,-- d 
pijie  thill!-,  tliut  they  re  rictuaiiv  goinp  to 
have  It  v.licn  thej  m-od  It.  It  mny  not  be  so. 

New  IAN.  Ata  iv  employees  iv-i-in  tiit-ir  ic.i.is 
Kb'iut  ptisK  n.,  by  reatli!  g  tl-e  'Mck  or.  •  .  m,. 


nvirtality  of  btr-iness.  so  there's  almost  a 
sequi!i"e  01  miracles  which  you're  counting 
on. 

(Tr  8| 

Senatcr  Ri-  ha.^d  Srnwrif::R  In  ui'.c  ;*.fcl.- 
made  by  our  .sujcci.imit  tee  of  flft\-'j?,e  pen- 
sijii  plans,  cu'ering  six  point  r.i'ie  million 
workers  since  mso,  nl.iety-two  percert  cf 
t':e  wcrkers  iii  those  plans'  left  withruU  any 
bpiieri's  vvhatscever. 

Wt  rkors  are  losing  their  peni^im  rights 
•.A'lien  their  Ciimpanies  go  bunltrupt.  merge 
w'rh  otiier  ccmpaiiles  or  .simply  gr,  o;tt  of 
bii.-.:ii?sE.  Workers  are  losing  their  peiisio!! 
riglus  when  thev  av  •  forced  to  1-^ave  one  jnb 
in  find  anruh-r  We  'A ill  hear  testimony  from 
five  refirPd  em;'l;)yefs  f;t  Wr,rn  and  Hardarf. 
inf;i  aad  w(  men  In  lln-ir  .sixties  .-md  .^eve!i- 
iies    .Ik.   lue    wrkoJ  an   average  i.f  forty 
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years  or  more  for  the  company.  Today  they 
are  retired  and  forced  to  keep  working  be- 
cause the  company  has  hit  financial  dlflScul- 
ty  and  has  had  to  give  up  Its  pension  plan. 

Man.  They  called  me  into  the  oflace,  they 
say,  Grimes  you  almost  about  time  for  you  to 
go  ahead.  I  say,  Is  that  so,  well,  I  said,  go 
out  for  what.  I  heard  of  people  retiring,  I 
mean,  but  they  say,  well,  you  know,  every- 
body got  to  retire.  And  I  say,  I  didn't  know 
that.  I  say,  I'm  not  ready  to  retire.  I  have 
no  money.  1  say.  I  owe  everybody  in  Phila- 
delphia which  I  did.  I  said, — I  told  them, 
I'm  not  ready  to  retire. 

Woman.  They  m.ade  me  retire  on  account 
of  the  age.  They  call  me  In  and  Mr. 
Dov.ney(?)  was  the  man  over  the  place  at 
that  time.  And  he  said,  (unclear)  .  .  .  what 
I  would  get  and  after  taking  out  other  com- 
pensations. I  got  fifty  dollars  and  forty-eight 
cents  a  month. 

Man.  They  claim  that  this  plan  would  make 
us  financially  independent  along  with  our 
social  security  and  whatever  income  we  might 
have  saved,  "fhey  said  tiiat  tiiis  plan,  you  will 
not  have  to  v.-orry  about  anything.  Then  all 
of  a  sudden,  they  said,  we  can't  pay  you  any- 
more, cause  the  funds  has  run  out.  And 
we  have  to  sell  some  properties  in  order  to 
recuperate  and  get  some  more  funds  into 
this  . . . 

ScHWEiKER.  And  then  fiat  was  cut  off  in 
October  of  '71  when  tliey  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Woman.  That's  right.  As  Mr.  Grimes  said, 
we  stop  and  then  we  started  it  again.  And 
they  finislied  it  In  November  1971  and  that 
was  it.  I  dcn't  get  anything  at  all.  Nothing 
at  all.  For  all  those  years. 

Man.  When  I  retired  in  '56.  I  was  getting 
fifty-five  dollars  in  pension  money.  I  covild 
make  it   with   my  social  security. 

ScHWEiKER.  Had  j'ou  expected  to  get  a  full 
pension  for  the  rest  of  your  life? 

Man.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  time  the  pension  plan 
was  established,  |Tr.  7|  we  got  literature 
stating  what  we  were  going  to  get  and  I  was 
satisfied  with  my  share  at  that  time.  I  was 
satisfied  with  social  security.  I  suppose  I 
knew  I  could  sort  of  make  It  like  that.  But 
when  It  collapsed.  I  collapsed  with  it. 

ScHWEicKER.  I  have  here  a  booklet  called 
Horn  &;  Hardart  Retirement  Pension  Plan.  I 
assume  this  was  something  that  was  passed 
out  to  the  employee.  No  doubt  you  all  have 
one.  I'm  sure  that  it  spells  out  what  you  ex- 
pected to  get  in  terms  of  your  benefits.  T 
think  significant  on  the  inside  back  cover,  it 
says:  Happy  Retirement  to  you  when  your 
turn  comes. 

(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Announcer.  Pension:  The  Broken  Promise 
will  continue  after  this  mes.sage. 

Newman.  This  was  the  Bald v.-in -Lima- 
Hamilton  Heavy  Equipment  plant  near 
Philadelphia  where  thirteen  hundred  men 
used  to  work.  They  were  the  sort  of  people 
who  thought  secvirity  was  Important  and  they 
had  passed  up  bigger  wage  increases  In  favor 
of  a  better  pension  plan. 

When  the  plant  closed  hi  April,  many  cf 
the  men  discovered  their  pension  rights  had 
disappeared. 

Man.  I  heard  a  lot  of  guys  cay.  the  onlv 
reason  I  stayed  with  It,  for  my  pension.  Now 
there  is  no  pension.  So  In  order  to  have  all 
this  go  down  the  drain,  let's  face  It,  it  affected 
every  one  of  us  in  one  way  or  another. 

Man.  Whafs  going  to  happen  to  me?  Here 
1  am.  I'm  now  fifty-nUie  year  old.  When  peo- 
ple get  up  In  age  and  the  bottom  drops  out, 
hke  what  happened  to  us.  It's  a  crime.  After 
thirty  years  and  I've  got  nothing.  I  mean. 
It's  gone  down  the  drain,  thirty  years  of 
service.  Now  I  can  make  up — I  can  get  up 
into  another  place  and  I'll  get  fifteen  years, 
but  that's  not  going  to  amount  to  anything. 

Man.  So  there  goes  my  future  plans.  I 
mean,  I  figure,  well,  I'd  like  to  put  the  boys 


through  college,  but  what  can  I  do  now?  I'm 
afraid  to. 

Man.  A  younger  person  does  have  some 
chance  to  do  it  but  at  my  age,  you've  made 
that  round,  there's  no  more.  In  other  words, 
I  missed  the  pension  here  by  about  fotir 
months. 

Man.  Everybody  was  just  relying  on  a  pen- 
sion and  if  they  knew  today  all  the  stuff, 
they  would  have  never  stayed  there. 

JIan.  Yeah,  but  George,  you  realize  that 
tiiere's  so  many  [Tr.  8]  people,  workmg  peo- 
ple under  the  impression  that  they've  got  a 
pension  coming  they  don't  even  realize  that 
they  could  be  in  the  same  fix  . . . 

^i.AN.  .  .  .  complacency.  Tiaey  don't  realize 
that  this  can  happen.  They  think,  oh,  I'm 
doing  all  right,  I've  got  my  paycheck  and 
I've  got  a  pension  but  he  didn't  read  the  fine 
print. 

Man.  Well,  we  felt  that  way  ourselves  two 
years  ago. 

Man."  This  Is  where  I  thought  I  had  It.  I 
thought  when  I  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five 
or  even  sixty-two,  I'd  have  approximately 
forty-five  to  forty-seven  years  with  the  com.- 
pany.  And  I  could  ttirn  around  and  retire  at 
six  dollars  a  month  for  every  year  of  service. 

(Cross  talk.) 

Man.  As  the  years  went  on,  that  figure 
would  have  increased. 

Man.  I  lose  faith  in  a  government  that  al- 
lows things  like  this.  Not  long  ago  I  was  in 
New  York  and  I  saw  that  inscription  on  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  And  it  sounded  wonder- 
ful, you  know.  Give  us  your  tired  and  so  on. 
But  what  it  actually  said  was,  give  us  your 
labor:  get  these  honkles  here  where  we  can 
put  them  to  work  for  nothing.  Tiiafs  what 
it  amounted  to. 

>"Ev,'MAN.  An  employee  becomes  much  more 
expensive  to  a  company  once  he  has  been 
vested,  that  is  guaranteed  a  pension.  This 
man,  Alan  Sorenson  says  he  helped  to  prove 
that  point  In  a  study  he  did  for  a  large  de- 
partment store  chain.  After  the  study  was 
made,  so  Sorensen  says,  the  company  get  rid 
of  many  long  service  employees  before  they 
could  achieve  vested  pension  rights. 

Sorenson  himself  wes  transferred  out  of 
company  headquarters  winding  i;p  in  Salt 
Lnke  City  as  a  store  manager,  that  is  Soren- 
son was  a  store  manager  until  he  was  fired 
last  year  after  twenty-tv.-o  years  of  service. 
Ke  now  works  as  a  check-out  clerk  In  this 
Salt  Lake  City  store. 

Sorenson  told  us  he  had  been  only  a  few 
months  away  from  his  vested  pension  rights. 

Alan  Sorenson.  I  definitely  feel  that  I  was 
terminated  because  I  was  approaching  an 
age  when  I  would  have  vesting  and  they  had 
terminated  so  many  long  service  employees 
just  prior  to  terminating  me  that  it  all 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  very  definite  pattern. 

|Tr.  91 

Interviewer.  And  the  reasons  you  were 
given  for  being  let  go?  How  did  they  seem  to 
you? 

Sorenson.  They  seemed  very  shallow.  Be- 
cause my  past  record  was  such  that  it  was 
above  reproach.  I  had  never  had  a  serious 
shrinkage  in  the  total  time  that  I  had  been 
a  store  manager.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  before  I  was  terminated  they  termi- 
nated a  great  many  store  managers  with  long 
service  with  the  company. 

Interviewer.  People  who  would  be  ap- 
proaching the  .  .  . 

Sorenson.  Approaching  the  age  of  vesting 
and  retirement.  See,  by  terminating  these 
people  before  they  reached  age  sixty-five,  this 
cuts  their  pension  benefits  back  drastically. 
Earl  Schroeder.  Out  In  Chicago.  I  worked 
for  twenty-four  years  for  the  Kelly  Nut 
Company.  And  .  .  . 

Newman.  Earl  Schroeder  was  a  corporate 
executive  In  a  company  that  had  been  taken 
over  by  a  large  conglomerate.  Several  other 


executives  had  been  fired  and  Schroeder  •eras 
worried  about  what  promised  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial pension. 

He  was  only  six  months  away  from  his 
vested  pension  rights. 

Schroeder.  ...  a  retirement  plan  at 
age  sixty  by  having  put  twenty  years  service 
with  t"ne  company.  I  had  put  In  my  twenty 
years.  In  fact  twenty-four  years  with  the 
company,  but  I  did  not  have  the  age  requlre- 
m.ent  of  sixty.  I  was  called  from  my  office  to 
a  lunch  wi".ii  one  of  the  executives  of  Kelly 
Nut  Company,  Corn  Products  Company,  our 
vice  president  for  finance.  And  informed 
that  hencefcrtli  I  would  no  longer  be  wiih 
the  ccm::iaiiy. 

And  I  said.  Walter,  what  do  you  mean? 
He  says,  well.  Earl.  I  hired  you  twenty-four 
years  ago.  today  I'm  firing  you.  Why?  W^'ell, 
we  decided  you're  too  good  for  the  company. 
And  we  have  no  other  spot  for  you. 

I  was  at  the  time  assistant  secretary  of 
the  company.  The  secretary  of  the  company 
he  was  lopped  off  at  thirty  years'  service.  I 
had  a  warehouse  ma-nager  iu  Al'oany.  George, 
Howell  Free,  who  was  lopped  off  two  mont'ns 
before  he  would  be  ves'^ed  in  the  plan;  he 
had  his  time,  he  had  his  age,  this  poor  in- 
dividual became  so  ill  and  upset  over  it  that 
he  shot  himself,  took  his  own  life. 

Nev.'Man.  Driving  a  truck  in  Chicago 
•vvears  a  ma;!  down  fast,  so  the  truckdrivers 
hp.- e  always  been  concerned  about  pensions. 
And  in  most  respects,  the  pension  progrems 
rv.n  'oy  the  Cliicago  teamsters  union  locals 
are  among  the  best.  Benefits  are  generous 
[Tr,  iO)  and  a  tcnmster  can  retire  as  early 
as  Eje  fifty-sever.  Many  feel  that  after 
twenty  or  thirty-  years  "oehlnd  the  wheel, 
retirement   can't  ccme  soon  enough. 

Man.  .'hen  I  was  young.  I  was  like  a 
bull,  I  thought  I  was  big  and  tough.  W'hen 
I  started  in  the  taxicab.  Driving  a  cab.  You 
sit.  Your  kidneys,  your  back,  everything  just 
goes.  When  you  get  older,  same  thing,  only 
worse. 

Max.  Every  truck  driver  I  think  thinks 
forward  to  the  day  that  they're  going  to  re- 
tire. Av.C  if  you  got  the  seniority  you  th.ink 
you're  well  established.  You're  not  thinking 
aboui  somebcUy  cutting,  .shooting  you  down 
or  something.  About  cuiti.ig  your  pensica 
Cf. 

Ni:w:.!an.  Tiie  trouble  Is,  every  team-ter 
local  In  the  Chicago  area  runs  its  own  pen- 
sion plf.n.  And  it's  common  practice  for  a 
man  to  be  forced  to  transfer  from  one  local 
to  another,  every  time  he  changes  his  Job. 
From  driving  to  the  loading  dock,  for  ex- 
ample. Or  from  loading  to  checking  way- 
biiis.  Or  from  an  outside  to  an  inside  Job. 

Sometimes,  different  groups  of  teams'.er 
members  working  for  the  same  company  or 
even  in  the  same  gar..ge  will  be  in  different 
teamster  locals. 

A  teamster  must  have  twenty  years  of 
membership  in  one  local  to  draw  a  pension. 
His  pension  rights  are  not  portable.  He  can- 
not take  them  with  him  from  one  local  to 
another. 

A  lot  cf  dri-ers  don't  know  that  until  it's 
time  for  them  to  retire.  And  wlien  they  do 
find  out.  they  cent  understand  why  it 
should  be  so. 

IvIan.  Wlien  they  started  up  this  pension 
plan,  I  don't  think  they  were  strictly  honest 
with  the  people.  I  mean,  wit'n  the  people.  I 
mean  the  truck  drivers.  They  didn't  come 
out  in  detail  and  say,  you  got  to  have  twenty 
years  in  this  local  only  that  you  can  get  a 
pension. 

Man.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  with  the 
amount  cf  years  that  I  have  with  the  com- 
pany, I  should  get  a  full  pension.  I've  pOt  my 
twenty  years  with  the  company,  but  you 
got  ten  years  over  here.  I  got  eleven  years 
over  here. 

Man.  It's  the  same  thing  on  there  as  you 
wouli  put  money  in  one  bank  and  then  go 
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on  the  west  side  ai\d  Siit  another  part  of 
your  money  la  another;  bank  on  there  and 
wlien  It  comes  time  to<  draw  it  out  down 
these,  they  tell  you,  w«  re  sorry  out  there. 
You  put  your  money  In  H  ro  banks.  We  refuse 
to  give  It  to  you.  This  la  the  same  principle. 
I  have  money  in  two  difl  rent  locals, 

M\N.  Almost  twenty-!  ne  years  with  one 
outfit  and  1  can't  (Tr.  1  |  see  why  one  local 
can  t  get  together  with  ti  e  other  local  which 
I'm  in  and  there's  not!  ng  to  it,  this  one 
lias  to  give  me  half,  the  sther  one  gives  me 
half  and  they  make  a  v.fole  out  of  it.  We'll 
take  care  of  it.  They  don't 

Mas.  The  union  was  ti 
that  they  wouldn't  sell 
They  wouldn't  deprive 
there  that  was  paid  for: 
forward  to  by  a  little 

M.\N.  They  re  taking 
men,  they're  taking  awa 
fiiiejjrint  in  their  pensiol 
t.^iSIng  away  by  keeping 
the.se  pension  programs 
rules. 

M.\N.  You  cannot  ciiaifce  uniou.s, 
do  you  do  then?  If  vou  c 
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If  you  have  to  get  uaothe  ■  Job  and  you  have 


to  go  la  another  union. 


to  do  tlien?  Do  you  start  ill  over  afaln?  Are 


you  going  to  go  ahead 
time  time?  Vou  can't  do  H 

Intebvieweb.  What  are 
future? 

Man.  I  have  iio  plans.  • 
Juit  going  to  have  to  Vu 
do  the  bebt  I  possibly  ca 
.  .  .  from  social  security. 

Woma:*.  And  wlir.t  we 

Man-.  That's    all    I    cat 
yothiiig  else. 

Man.  You've  got  people 
thut   are  as  high   as  six 
Sixty-eight  ytars  old  drlvl 
seventy-three   thousand 


nd  build  up  time 

your  plans  for  Uie 

That  can  I  do?  I'm 
out  my  time  and 
with  (cross  talk) 


such  commodities  as  errplq  Ivcs.  Jc-t  fuels,  gas 


Igl.t  year  old  man 

not  going  to  last. 

nied.  Thev  should 


olmes,  oils,  plastics,  sixty 

driving  this  truck.  They'r 

Somebody's  going  to  get 

have   been  pensioned   abfut   ten  or   twelve 

years  ago 

Man.  That's  the  way  I  Aurcd  it  was  going 
to  be.  And  that's  the  v.a> 
the  old  timers,  we  figure( 
t'A'enty  or  twenty-five  yea 


me  a  brother.  And 

e  down  the  river. 

of  something  on 

hat   I  wa.s  looking 

hiiicality  on  there. 

,ay  by  lying  to  the 

by  pulling  out  the 

programs.  Tliey're 

e  man  ignorant  of 

Of  these  pension 


■Jo  what 
n't  cnaiige  unions. 


hat  are  jou  going 


utve  in  the  bank, 
look    forward    to. 

iving  thoso  trucks 
>--elght  years  old. 
g  a  seventy-two  or 
ound   tinU.   With 


we  all  figured.  All 
tliat  If  V  e  put  in 
.  when  v.e  retired. 
v,'e  would  get  a  pension.  BJt  no.  bpe:iu.se  they 
got  cheated  they  still  havi  to  v.or!:.  But  can 
you  Imaghie  a  sixty-eight  year  old  man  on 
an  Interstate  with  anywl  ?re  from  seventy- 
two  to  seventy-three  thou 
Ing  .it  you? 

Annottncer.  Pension«i:  T 
wUl  continue  after  thl.s  m  ssage. 

Newman.  The  flaws  in  tl  e  private  pension 
system  have  hurt  [Tr.  12]  middle  cla.ss  and 
working  class  people  most.  Rich  people  don't 
need  pensions  and  the  ver  poor  never  build 
up  any  pension  rights  the  -  can  lose. 

People  don't  get  the  per  ?ions  they  expect 
for  many  reasons.  One  is  tl  it  most  plans  re- 
quire you  to  work  in  tin  same  place  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  or  more.  A  lot  of 


people  lose  their  pensions 


because  the  plan 


runs  out  of  money.  At  this;  moment  the  Coal 
Miutrs  Fund  Is  operating  in  the  red  and  Rail- 
way Retirement  System  is  r  uuiing  ;>n  annual 
dfhcit. 

It's  also  common  for  v.oriers  to  got  smaller 
pensions  than  they  expec  ,  pprtlv  because 
•nany  plans  treat  highly  paii  executives  much 
better  than  lower  an(|  mldcile  level 
I  m))loyeei. 

Women  get  the  worst  treltinent.  They  .sel- 
dom work  in  one  plp.ce  Ion]  enoujch  to  qual- 
ify. And  the  wife  of  a  pens  oner  iisurlly  gets 


nothing  after  her  husbaiM 


What's  wrong  with  the  sj  stem  Is  nu.st  evl 


r.i'iu  to  the  social  worker 
und  to  a  lew  labor  leaders 


.erest  in  retirement  proble  n.s. 


and  pounrl!,  coni- 
e  Broken  Promise 


dies. 


lelping  the  aged 
who  take  an  In- 


VrcToa  OoTBArM.  In  the  United  States  we 
have  a  magnificent  ability  to  cover  up  our 
ow».^lseabes  especially  the  disease  of  big 
business.  Pensions  In  the  private  area  are  a 
mockery.  They're  a  national  disgrace.  We 
know  this. 

Man.  The  place  where  it  gets  very  difficult 
is  with  your  fairly  average  middle  Income 
class  person.  Who  arrives  somewhere  Isetween 
sixty-two  and  sixty-five  at  retirement,  finds 
their  Income  cut  sometimes  as  much  as 
seventy  percent.  These  are  the  folk  that 
have  the  most  difflcult  time.  They're  some- 
times our  most  difficult  client  because  they're 
bitter.  Tiiey're  resentful.  Our  society  being 
what  it  is.  they  postpone  thinking  about  cid 
age  and  its  problems.  And  all  of  a  sudden, 
ihev  find  themselves  old  and  poor. 

Edward  Kramer.  These  people  feel  who 
worked  all  their  lives  and  let's  say  tiiey 
worked  thirty-five,  forty  years,  and  many  of 
them  have  worked  for  one  employer  for  all 
ihese  years,  are,  they  feel  that  now  that 
they've  retired,  they're  going  to  live  a  belter 
life.  Tliey  won  t  ha\e  to  get  up  early  iu  the 
morning.  They  won't  have  to  work  aiid 
they'll  be  able  to  do  all  the  things  that  they 
couldn't  do  when  they  were  working.  And 
tlien  they  find  tliemselves  in  the  position 
that  they  have  no  money,  they  have  no 
friends.  And  they  live  in  squalor  and  they 
can't  do  these  things.  So  what — they've  really 
been  cheated,  cheated  by  the  pension  sys- 
tem, cheated  by  social  security,  cheated  by 
their  employer  and  they  feel  very  angry  at 
themselves  because  I  think  in  tlie  back  of 
their  mind,  they  knew  this  was  going  to 
happen.  They  knew  that  when  the  day  came 
that  tliey  would  retire,  they  would  be  |Tr. 
13  I  wor»e  oir  th.-xn  when  they  were  worKing. 
But  they're  afraid  to  admit  it. 

OoTBAt'M.  They  don't  eat  meat.  It's  soup. 
It's  lower  economy.  Wlien  they  go  into  the 
supermarket,  sometiiing  of  a  thing  you  dis- 
cover Is  that  they're  special  hunters.  Their 
housing  situation  is  an  atrocity.  We  know 
this.  V/e've  now  discovered  them  so  we're 
trying  to  build  housing  for  the  n^ed.  And 
there's  a  thrust  in  this  direction.  The  aged 
poor.  Weil,  there's  not  enous;U  housini;. 
there's  not  enough  housiiig  for  the  aged  poor. 
So  tliat,  you'll  find  that  the  ghettas,  inter- 
estingly enough,  fascinating  arcxs.  the  ghet- 
tos are  composed  mainly  of  the  black  and 
Puerto  Rican  poor  and  then  you'll  find 
spotted  throughout  aged  whites  as  well  as 
the  black  and  Puerto  Rican.  This  is  integra- 
tion of  the  poor,  liitcgrailon  ba;  ed  on  lower 
ef'onomlc  status. 

KR.\Mr:i.  Tliey're  kind  of  wplting  around. 
See.  what  we've  done  in  our  country  Is  create 
God's  waiting  rooms  all  over  the  country.  In 
Miami,  New  York  and  Boston,  and  Los  Ange- 
les, and  Philadelphia,  where  old  people  kind 
of  wait  around  for  tlie  day  to  come  when 
they're  going  to  die. 

Man.  We're  living  too  long.  In  some  area 
if  we  could  Just  disappear,  it  would  be  verv 
nice  to  the  community  at  large.  But  we  are 
not  disappearing,  we're  still  here.  And  we're 
growing  older  and  older.  The  aged  now  are 
ninety  and  ninety-five  Is  not  too  uncommon. 
Even  a  hundred  is  not  too  uncommon.  And 
the  result  Is  this,  that  we  have  made  no 
plans  to  retire. 

Man.  You  can't  make  it  on  social  scurifv, 
maybe  after  fnal  twenty  percent  increase  we 
can.  Far  as  I'm  concerned,  if  you  had  Jus*; 
say  a  huudrec'  and  half  more  a  month,  we 
could  make  it  preity  good.  But  now  when  a 
bin  comes  up,  you  gotta  figure  how  you're 
goiuia  meet  it.  See.  if  tlie  car  breaks  down  for 
a  hundred  dollars,  you  feoita  start  skimping 
or  go  to  the  bank — you  got  two.  three  hun- 
dred left  in  there  and  draw  one  of  them  out. 
And  that's  like  pulling  teeth. 

Woman.  We'll  get  by,  we'll  Just  have  to  get 
by.  we'll  have  to  eat  less.  If  we  had  any  In- 
debtednes  at  all,  we'd  never  make  It  Makes 
you  i'.'el  bud  and  a  lot  oi  times  you  Jtist  sit 


there  and  tlUnk.  at  my  age,  what  am  I  going 
to  do,  where  am  I  going  to  go?  (Unclear)  , . , 
Mah.  The  average  person — elderly  persoii 
who  lives  on  social  security,  old  age  assistance 
and  perhaps  some  money  they've  been  able 
to  save.  Income  runs  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  a  month.  They've  literally  got 
to  watch  every  nickel  and  penny. 

Kramek.  Going  to  a  movie  is  a  big  expense, 
taking  a  bus  to  a  clinic  to  visit  a  doctor  is  a 
big  expense,  buying  a  new  pair  of  shoes  is 
a  big  expense,  getting  lU  and  having  to  get 
medicine  (Tr.  14]  Is  a  big  ex-pense.  This  Is 
where.  If  there  was  an  adequate  pension 
system  In  the  United  States  along  with  social 
security,  some  of  these  problems  could  be 
avoided. 

Newman.  Retired  people  like  to  live  In 
niaces  that  are  warm  and  cheap.  There  are 
towns  in  California  and  Florida  where  more 
thai!  half  the  adult  population  Is  retired. 
Y'ears  ago.  older  people  lived  with  their 
working  ape  children.  Now,  In  our  mobile 
society,  the  elderly  have  taken  to  living  in 
trailer  parks  filled  with  other  retired  people. 
Tliat  means  retirement  is  a  lot  more  ex-. 
pensive  than  It  used  to  be.  And  the  elderly 
are  complaining  much  more  about  needing 
money. 

The  average  retired  person  depends  on  so- 
ciety security  for  most  of  his  income,  so  the 
big  day  is  the  third  of  the  month,  the  da;,- 
the  social  security  checks  arrive. 

Man.  E\erybody'.s  out,  they're  siaiiding  at 
the  door  for  the  niailman,  they  grab  thl3 
little  check  and  they  haul  oft  to  the  bank 
with  it.  And  we  get  in  line  up  there  to  get 
your  check.  And  we  try  to  let  it  go  till  the 
next  day  because  it  takes  too  much  of  your 
time  standing  there.  And  rhen  you  run  off  to 
the  grocery  store.  And  the  grocery  stores  all 
run  big  sales.  On  the  day  tliey're  going  to  have 
this — you  can  get  yourself  a  steak.  If  you're 
lucky,  for  a  dollar  and  a  half.  But  retire- 
ment's not,  unless  you  can  adapt  yourself, 
it's  not  for  the  lively  person,  somebody  that's 
sickly,  he  can't  enjoy  it,  there's  nothing  to 
enjoy  about  it.  But  if  you  can  prepare  your- 
self to  accept  a  quiet  life,  and  you  and  youi 
wife  figure  what  you  want  to  do  with  your- 
self during  the  day,  then  you  can  make  It. 

We  have  fishing  and  take  an  umbrella 
and  a  couple  of  chairs  and  go  down  to  the 
beach  and  sit  there  for  the  early  part  of  the 
day  before  It  pets  too  hot  and  then  we  come 
back  and  turn  the  air  conditioner  on,  spend 
the  afternoon  in  the  house.  We  have  a 
couple  of  friends  around  here  we  visit  with. 
but  it's  nothing  exciting.  And  you  don't 
have  the  money  to  get  cxcitingi  I  mean, 
the  wife  likes  to  go  and  I  would  love  to  go 
too  but  yovi  can't  afford  to  drop  ten  or  twenty 
dollars.  You  go  down  to  these  restaurants, 
none  of  them  have  a  meal  less  than  three 
dollars.  But  they  got  some  beautiful  malls 
and  one  thing  and  another,  you  can  loaf 
around  in  air  conditioning.  We  went  in  one 
yesterday,  Ha's  I  think  it  was,  and  .  .  .  pull 
about  foiu-  bolts  of  material  there  .  .  .  how- 
do  you  like  this  and  I  go  through  the  rou- 
tine, its  a  little  loud,  or  a  little  conservative 
and  she  throws  them  back  In  the  pile  and 
walks  on.  And  the  girls  follow  around  (un- 
clear) 

Btit  that  keeps  tliem  busy,  you  know,  they 
got   something   to   do.   I   Inuigiiie   all   these 
old  people  do  that,  I  dout  know. 
|Tr.  15 1 

Newman.  The  crux  of  the  matter  now  i^ 
that  Increasing  numbers  of  Americans  aiv 
leaclilng  retirement  age,  ihey  should  not  be 
expected  to  live  in  poverty  or  near  poverty  oi 
a  cut  or  two  higher,  lead  a  drab,  penny- 
pinching  sort  of  existence.  Nor.  obvioubly. 
is  that  anything  the  rest  of  us  would  want 
to  look  forward  to.  The  refrain  that  runs 
through  what  we've  been  hearing  is  a  kind 
of  incomprehension.  Wliat  emerges  over  and 
over  again  Is  that  these  people  plaj-ed  the 
"ame.    They    did    what    Americans   are   es- 
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pected  to  do;  they  worked  and  met  their 
obligations.  But  at  the  end  of  their  working 
lives,  they  found  that  they  were  In  trouble. 
Put  simply,  they  did  not  have  enough  money. 
The  pension  plans  that  they  thought  were 
going  to  take  care  of  them  didn't.  Now,  it 
may  be  that  some  of  them  did  not  save  as 
much  money  as  they  might  have.  The  urge 
to  ooasume  In  American  life  is  very  strong. 
Also  Inflation  played  Its  part  and  maybe  they 
were  careless  about  what  the  pension  plans 
they  were  in  actually  could  do. 

In  any  case,  at  the  end  of  their  workUig 
lives,  they  feel  cheated  and  cast  aside. 

Announcer.  Pensions:  The  Broken  Prom- 
ise will  continue  after  this  message. 

FRANKLIN  D.  Roosevelt.  This  social 
security  measure  gives  at  least  protection  to 
fifty  millions  of  our  citizens  who  will  .  .  . 

Newman.  Most  people  didn't  have  any  sort 
of  steady  retirement  income  untU  the  first 
social  security  law  was  passed.  Social  security 
was  to  take  care  of  worktog  people  when  they 
got  old.  At  least  that  was  the  impression 
given  by  this  government  publicity  film  but 
no  one  who  ever  had  to  live  on  social  security 
alone  lias  ever  considered  the  monthly  bene- 
fit to  be  enough.  It  was  enough  perhaps 
where  people  also  saved  money  for  their  old 
age,  or  got  help  from  their  children. 

The  private  pension  system  really  got 
started  when  wage  controls  were  put  into 
effect  during  World  War  II.  Fringe  benefits 
were  exempt  from  controls  and  since  labor 
and  management  couldn't  talk  about  much 
else,  they  began  to  negotiate  pension  plans. 
Companies  also  started  using  pension  plans 
as  a  way  to  keep  skilled  employees.  The  idea 
was  that  a  man  would  not  be  tempted  to  look 
for  another  Job  if  he  had  a  paid  retirement 
to  look  forward  to. 

Today  labor  unions  consider  pension  bene- 
fits to  be  part  of  the  wage  package,  higher 
Income  workers  now  want  more  assurance 
that  they'll  actually  get  their  pensions, 
lower  Income  workers  think  they  have  a 
right  to  better  pensions  than  they  get  |Tr. 
16|  now. 

For  that  matter,  major  league  baseball 
players  struck  last  spring  for  improved 
pensions. 

In  New  York,  not  loiig  ago.  angry  municipal 
workers  paralyzed  the  city  by  opening  draw- 
bridges and  blocking  highways.  They  wanted 
their  pensions  improved  to  match  the  gains 
made  by  policemen  and  firemen.  And  by 
some  workers  In  private  industry. 

If  there  is  a  pension  crisis.  It  Is,  at  least 
In  part,  a  crisis  of  rislnf^  expectations. 

Another  crisis  of  sorts  Involves  the  vast 
amounts  of  pension  fund  Investments.  James 
Hoffa  was  convicted  of  criminally  mishan- 
dling pension  fund  Investments.  So  was  the 
leader  of  a  Chicago  barber  union. 

Pension  funds  have  outgrown  the  laws  reg- 
ulating them.  No  government  agency  has 
enough  staff  or  authority  to  control  them. 
The  Justice  Department's  labor  section  be- 
lieves It's  common  for  the  pension  money  to 
be  Incompetently  or  dlshonesly  Invested. 

Richard  Benvinisti.  Well,  we've  prosecuted 
cases  Involving  embezzlement  of  pension 
funds,  misuse  of  pension  funds,  for  the  per- 
sonal benefit  of  the  labor  union  officials  who 
^  are  charged  with  administering  these  funds. 
We've  also  prosecuted  cases  Involving  the  re- 
ceipt of  kickbacks  by  pension  fund  employees 
and  trustees  for  the  granting  of  loans  and  for 
the  use  of  this  pension  fund  money. 

Benjamin  Schfnck.  It  cotild  be  something 
as  simple  as  using  the  money  to  buy  a  new 
vacation  home  for  one  of  them,  it  could  be 
the  more  complex,  more  subtle  situations 
where  the  money  in  the  trust  fund  Is  for  ex- 
ample, loaned  to  the  employer,  to  build  him 
a  new  factory  or  loaned  to  the  union  to  fi- 
nance a  new  recruitment  campaign. 

Charles  Ruff.  We  have  no  real  idea  of  how 
much  fraud  there  may  be  in  the  pension 
plan  area.  But  you're  talking  about  Institu* 


tlons,  the  pension  plan  area,  generally,  that 
deals  in  hundreds  of  biUions  of  dollars.  And 
when  you  have  that  much  money  Involved, 
the  federal  government  ought  to  take  a  more 
active  role  than  It  does. 

Denenberg.  We  regulate  insurance  com- 
pletely. We  regulate  the  agent,  the  contract, 
reserve,  the  policies,  the  sales  technique,  the 
investment,  we  regulate  insurance  companies 
from  birth  to  death.  And  yet  we  have  a  gi- 
gantic pension  system,  almost  the  size  of  the 
insurance  Industry,  a  hundred  and  fifty  bil- 
lion dollar  business  that's  essentially  unreg- 
ulated. 

Can  >ou  imagine  what  would  happen  If 
v.e  would  let  Insurance  |Tr.  17 1  companies  do 
whatever  they  wanted  to?  We  can't  even 
protect  the  public  with  full  regulation  In 
insurance,  but  essentially  we  have  a  pension 
system  which  is  precisely  an  insurance  plan 
and  which  is  almost  unregulated. 

Newman.  This  is  where  most  of  the  pen- 
sion money  now  goes.  To  Wall  Street.  To 
be  invested. 

It's  estimated  that  private  pension  fund 
assets  now  amount  to  something  like  a  hun- 
dred fifty-three  billion  dollars.  The  way 
they're  growing,  they  very  likely  will  amount 
to  two  hundred  fifty  biiuou  dollars  by  the 
end  of  this  decade. 

Pension  funds  are  now  the  largest  Institu- 
tional Investors  in  the  country;  tlieyve 
passed  the  mutual  funds  and  there  Is  no  end 
In  sight. 

Typically,  the  management  of  pension  fund 
money  is  handed  over  to  banks,  mostly  very 
big  banks.  Banks  for  the  piling  up  of  pen- 
sion fund  money.  A  few  banks  may  adminis- 
ter significant  and  even  controlling  amounts 
of  the  common  siock  of  very  big  corporations. 

An  example: 

More  than  ten  percent  of  such  comp.'>.nies 
as  IBM,  Ford,  IT&T,  J.C.  Penney,  Westing- 
house,  and  Boise-Cascade  Is  held  by  three 
banl:s.  Fifteen  percent  of  Trans-World  Air- 
lines is  held  by  two  banks,  Morgan  Guariiiity 
Trust  and  Chase  Manhattan. 

Man.  We  remain  confident  beyond  1973  on 
a  .  .  . 

Newman.  There  Is  so  much  peasion  fund 
money  to  invest,  that  Just  finding  productive 
uses  for  It  can  be  a  problem. 

This  is  something  few  outsiders  see.  an 
Inveiitment  meeting  at  Bankers  Trust  Com- 
pany In  New  York. 

Man.  One  of  our  major  concerns  Is  to  pro- 
tect our  accounts  against  risk,  risk  being 
defined  as  underperforming  the  market  in  a 
down  market  which  It  is  true  we  do  not 
forecast.  My  question  Ls,  how  do  you  think 
the  chemical  stocks  would  fare  in  the  event 
we  do  have  a  weak  market  over  the  ne.xt  six 
months? 

Man.  Jerry,  I  was  Just  talking  this  morn- 
hig  .  .  . 

Newman.  Critics  of  the  big  banks  claim 
that  they  stick  too  much  to  safe  Investments 
In  a  big  corporation.  The  bankers  insist  that 
their  Industry  Is  competitive  and  that  all 
banks  seek  the  highest  return  with  the  least 
risk. 

Bankers  and  critics  agree  that  the  trust 
fund  Investing  Industry  has  grown  tremen- 
dously. The  Institutions  managing  trust  |  Tr. 
18 1  funds  have  become  so  big  that  they  often 
prefer  to  trade  large  blocks  of  stocks  among 
themselves  by  computer,  rather  than  using 
the  stock  exchange. 

Pension  fund  money  has  become  so  Im- 
portant to  the  economy  that  nobody  knows 
what  would  happen  if  the  system  were  to  be 
drastlcaly  changed.  Incorporated  In  social 
security,  for  example. 

Ralph  Nader  opposes  that.  Nader  wants  to 
take  pension  funds  away  from  the  banks 
and  have  the  government  set  up  a  new  set 
of  Institutions,  responsible  only  to  the 
pensioners. 

Other  critics  would  concentrate  on  Insur- 
ing pension  benefits  and  making  it  possible 


to  take  pension  rights  from  one  Job  to  an- 
other. But  almost  everybody  agrees  that  some 
changes  are  needed. 

Ralph  Nader.  I  think  tinne  is  running  cut 
on  the  private  pension  system.  And  If  its 
abuses  continue  to  pUe  up,  and  if  Its  enor- 
mous popular  dis&ppolutmeuts  begin  to  be 
more  and  more  revealed,  it  might  coUapje 
of  its  own  weight,  and  social  security  will 
have  to  take  up  the  Jack. 

RnssELL  Htcc-LED.  Over  a  good  number  of 
years,  the  track  r^ccrd  is  eiccellent.  It's  un- 
fortunate that  ever,  now  and  then  some  of 
the  tragic  ca^jcu  make  the  new.spapers  a'ld 
the  heacULnes.  But  it's  a  question  of  perspec- 
tive and  balance.  Vv'hexi  you  consider  tl;at 
there  are  thirty  million  people  covere  1  by 
toe  plans,  that  there  arc  five  million  people 
receiving  about  seven  billion  doUiirs  in  t jiie- 
fits,  I  think  that's  a  pretty  good  record. 
That's  not  to  say  that  there  aren't  a  few 
remaining  loopholes  that  need  closing  but 
v.e  ought  to  make  sure  that  we  do4>'t  tl:ro* 
out  the  baby  with  the  wasn  water. 

Victor  Gotbaum.  The  solution  In  the 
wealthiest  country  In  the  world  Is  noi  do 
v.hat  they've  been  doing  iu  terms  of  pensi:us. 
You  fund  a  pension.  You  fund  it  on  the 
basi.i  of  man's  ability  to  live.  You  tie  it  into 
cost  of  living.  The  wealthiest  country  In  the 
world  ought  to  be  able  to  do  It. 

ICENNtiH  Anderson.  You  must  rememoer 
that  the  corporation  hcs  set  th^  plan  up 
voluntarily.  They  have  not  been  required  by 
law  to  set  it  up. 

Intervi.-:wer.  So  that  it  gets  from  the  em- 
ployer to  the  employee? 

Anderson.  That's  what  it  amounts  to. 

DENENrERG.  I  Say  it's  the  employee's  money 
and  I  think  that  is  the  eco:iomlc  fact  of  life 
and  I  think  in  terms  of  the  morals  (Tr.  19) 
of  the  problem  and  in  terms  of  the  economics 
of  the  problem,  that  anyone  would  concluele 
that  it  does  belong  to  the  employee  and  ;.et 
It's  not  being  used  for  his  benefit. 

Anderson.  These  pension  pla:::-  are  a  part 
of  a  fringe  benefit  package.  Like  hospitalisa- 
tion insurance  and  so  fortli,  but  it's  slil";  a 
voluntary  thing  on  the  p?.rt  of  the  corr^ca- 
tion. 

Gotbaum.  So,  all  I  can  say  is  my  Gr.-l 
how  can  you  hold  to  that  view?  Do  yoj 
mean,  people  are  supposed  to  starve,  that 
people  are  supposed  to  live  en  a  subsistence 
money  because  they  are  not  unique,  and 
that,  by  the  w.-.y.  Is  the  same  attitude.  That 
gives  top  management  stock  options,  gives 
them  retirement  after  a  small  serving  period 
whereas  the  middle  worker,  the  lower  eco- 
nomic worker  ta'.tes  a  terrible  beating. 

Senator  Schweiker.  What  we're  proporing 
to  do  a  little  bit  what  was  done  with  the 
bank  failure  problem.  We  didn't  go  In  and 
ta;:e  over  the  banks  b'lt  we  did,  by  means 
of  insurance  and  Federal  Depo;lt  Insurance 
Corporation  come  in  and  guarantee  that  no 
depositor  would  lose  his  savings  under  a 
certain  point.  And  I  think  that's  what  were 
saying  here,  that  once  a  worker  h.is  put  in 
eight  years  time,  once  he's  reached  a  certain 
age,  once  his  company's  reached  a  certain 
point,  then  he  doesn't  lose  it.  regardless  of 
what  happens  to  his  companv  or  the  coun- 
try. 

Man.  What  are  they  waiting  for?  What  th° 
hell  are  they  waiting  for?  Do  they  have  to 
give  us  a  certain  quota,  <»  certain  number 
of  people  that  have  to  be  victims?  Do  they 
have  to  gi^e  us  a  certain  amount  of  money? 
How  many  billions  must  it  take  before  tliey 
do  something  about  this?  How  many  pe  pie 
have  to  starve?  Hew  many  people  have  to 
lay  on  the  sidelines  and  ju?t  hope  and 
pray.  How  much  misery  do  they  want  before 
they  actually  act  upon  It? 

Newman  This  has  been  a  depressing  pro- 
gram to  work  on  but  we  don't  want  to  jlve 
the  impression  that  there  are  no  good  pri- 
vate pen;-ion  plans.  There  are  many  good 
ones,  and  tiiere  are  many  people  for  whcm 
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the  promise  has  become  i  ality.  That  should 
he  said. 

There  are  certain  techr  eal  questions  that 
we've  dealt  with  only  glaJ  cingly,  portability, 
which  means,  being  able  to  take  your  pen- 
sion rights  with  you  whel  i  you  go  from  one 
Job  to  another,  vesting,  t  le  point  at  which 
your  rights  In  the  penslo  i  plan  become  es- 
tablished and  Irrevocable. 

Then  there's  funding,  t  le  uay  the  plan  Is 
financed  so  that  It  can  m  ;et  Its  obligations. 
And  insurance,  making  sii  e  that  if  plans  go 
under,  their  obligations  c£  n  still  be  met. 

Finally,  there's  what  is  i  tillec*  tl.e  fiduciary 
relationship.  (Tr.  20)  me:»  lii'g,  wlio  can  be  a 
pension  plan  trustee?  A  id  requiting  that 
those  who  run  pension  :  unds  adhere  to  a 
code  of  conduct  so  that  1  ley  cannot  enrich 
themselves  or  ma'-e  impro  tr  loans  or  engage 
In  funny  business  with  t  le  company  man- 
agement or  the  union  lea  ershlp. 

These  are  matters  for  d  ngress  to  consider 
and.  Indeed,  the  Senate  L  bor  Committee  is 
considering  them  now.  Tn  y  are  also  matters 
for  those  who  are  in  pensl  n  plans.  If  you're 
m  one,  you  might  find  It  u^■eful  to  take  a 
close  look  at  it. 

Our  own  conclu.'^ion  ab<  mi  al!  of  tliis,  1^ 
that  it  is  almost  Inconceiv.i  >le  that  this  enor- 
mous thing  has  been  allow*  d  to  grow  up  with 
so  little  understanding  of  t  and  with  so  lit- 
tle protection  and  such  i  iieven  results  for 
those  involved. 

The  situation,  as  we've  een  H.  is  deplor- 
able. 

Edwin  Newman.  NBC  Ne\  s. 

Appfndix  B:  Sujimar-v  oi  Dfscription  or 
"Pensions"  Psocr^m  Appi  «ring  in  Hj.views 
IN  Newspaper  TV  Colum.  s  Shortly  After 
Broadcast 

Name  of  newspaper,  Da  e  of  article,  and 
Description  of  program: 

The  Boston  Globe,  Sep  ember  18.  1972: 
"|T|he  private  pension  in  liistry  ...  is  an 
unholy  mess  and  last  week  j  )me  of  the  details 
were  bared  in  a  television  <  Dcu;nentary.  .  .  . 
It  v.:is  about  time." 

Business  Insurance,  Sep  eriber  25.  1972, 
Chicago  (by  Patrick  Thoin.  s)  :  ".  .  .  was  by 
necessity,  sketchy  but  reve  led  nothing  new 
to  anyone  who  spends  .any  of  his  [time]  In 
the  pension  area.  .  .  .  Tt.e  f  ro^;ram  was  by  no 
means  objective;  it  could  n  t  have  been  .  .  . 
there  was  Just  not  cnoug  i  lime  to  do  it 
tlioroughiy.  [Newman  did  point  out  that 
there  were  many  good  pensl  m  plans" 

Cliicago  Sun-Times,  Sef  tembcr  13.  1972 
(by  Ron  Powers)  :  "...  a  1  ard  look  at  fail- 
ures in  the  pension  systei  i  in  the  United 
States.' 

Chicago  Today,  Septemt  er  13.  1972  (by 
Bruce  Vilanch)  :  "  .  .  .  deal!  with  the  terrify- 
ing pension  plan  racket  .  .  As  with  all  news 
documentaries,  the  accent  was  on  hardship 
and  sadness." 

Chicago  Tribune,  Septeii  ber  13.  1972  (by 
Clarence  Peterson)  ;  "Pensi  n  administrators 
niay  face  some  hard  qvie  tioiis  from  em- 
ployees when  they  get  to  w  rk  this  morning. 
If  so,  NBC  Reports  will  ha   e  done  its  Job." 

The  Christian  Science  M<  iiitor,  September 
22.  1972  (by  Richard  L.  St  out)  :  ".  .  .  con- 
cenLiation  of  funds  providi  s  a  pension  sys- 
tem that  Is  often  imperl  ;ct,  some  times 
tragic,  and  almost  wholl:  uncoordinated. 
.  .  .  An  hour  long  document  iry  .  .  .  presented 
this  situation  vividly." 

Daily   News.   Undated,    bi 
tftr.ber  20,  1972   (by  Kay 
did  a  hard-hitting  Job  of 
tein  that  doesn't  always  pi 
workers." 

Daily  Variety  Television 
ber  14,  1972:  "was  a  penel 
pr.-;i.slng  probe  of  pensioni 
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I  probably  Sep- 
rciella)  :  ".  .  .  it 
xamlning  a  sys- 
back  long-time 

[Review,  Septem- 
Vating,  albeit  de- 
Iplans,  or,  to  be 


mr>re  specific,  the  victims  c  '  .such  plans 


It    was 
porting, 


a   superior   bit   of 


investigative  re- 


*'No  one  was  knocking  pension  plans;  the 
knock  was  over  the  fact  that  supposed  re- 
cipients were  often  deprived  of  them." 

The  Denver  Poet.  September  14.  1972,  On 
the  Air  (by  Barbara  Haddan  Ryan) :  "The 
presenting  of  tragic  case  histories,  experts' 
opinions  and  Newman's  clarifications  seemed 
a  disorganized  approach  to  a  critical  Issue 
that's  widely  misunderstood  or  Ignored.  Like- 
wise nothing  was  said  about  what  makes  good 
pension  systems  work  .  .  .  but  NBC  should  be 
commended  for  publiching  a  condition  of 
social  anarchy.  .  . ." 

The  Evening  Sun,  Baltimore,  September 
13.  1972:  "NBC  Reports  opened  its  sea.son  .  .  . 
with  a  long  needed  look  at  the  many  faults 
of  private  pension  plans.  ...  It  heard  a  brief 
defense  of  the  way  private  pension  systems 
are  run  and  examined  possible  remedies  and 
alterations  to  correct  the  more  glaring  flaws 
In  the  system." 

Hollywood  Reporter,  September  14.  1972, 
Television  Review  (by  Glenn  Lovell)  :  "NBC 
reports  Into  the  world  of  old-age  security 
waa,  as  commentator  Edwin  Newman  sum- 
med up  'a  depre.^.-;ing  pro;?ram'  which  re- 
vealed a  shockingly  fraudulent  American 
pension  program.  The  report  deals  with  Its 
subject  completely  and  sounds  out  many 
startlin;;  revelations." 

"But  .  .  .  the  investigation  Is  most  effective 
when  it  is  least  objective.  While  this  makes 
for  touching  and  sincere  glimpses  Into  the 
shattered  dream  of  the  retired  without  bene- 
fits, it  makes  one  wonder  If  we  are  seeing 
the  entire  truth." 

Houston  Chronicle,  September  13,  1972: 
"Edwin  Newman  said  in  summation  and  In 
all  fairness  he  should  have  said  It  sooner — 
'I  don't  want  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
there  are  no  good  pension  plans.  Indeed  there 
are  many.'  " 

".  .  .  an  Informative  and  provocative  show." 
The  Indianapolis  Star,  September  12,  1972: 
"What  |NBC  Reports]  attempts  to  do  is  pin- 
point  the  existing  problems  in  our  private 
pension  systems.  .  .  ." 

Kan.sas  City  Star,  .September  12,  1972: 
"Victims  of  the  private  pension  systems  will 
describe  its  failures  through  their  own  bitter 
experiences  in  an  Investigative  report  that 
will  initiate  NBC  Reports.  .  .  ." 

Morgantown,  N.C.,  News-Herald  (Ed.  F. 
Reading)  September  19,  1972:  ".  .  .  there  was 
a  blockbuster  of  a  documentary  on  rJBC  Re- 
ports last  week  treating  with  the  abuse  of 
pension  funds." 

The  Newark  Star  Ledger,  September  13. 
1972:  "The  program  pulled  no  punches.  .  .  ." 
N.Y.  Post  (by  Bob  Williams),  September  13, 
1972:  "NBC  Reports  lived  up  to  its  promise 
last  night  in  warning  all  contributors  to 
pension  plans  to  check  the  fine  print  In  the 
contracts." 

Philadelphia  Daily  News,  The  New  Sea- 
son ...  in  review  (By  Rick  DuBrow).  Sep- 
tember 13,  1972:  "A  potent  prpgram  about 
pitfalls  and  failures  of  some  private  pen- 
sion plans  for  business  and  unions  ...  it 
was  an  angry,  incLsive  sttidy  that  focused  on 
some  people  who  felt  cheated  by  their  blind 
faith  in  Pensions." 

Tlie  Pittsburgh  Press.  September  13,  1972: 
".  .  .  premiered  witli  a  probing  look  at  re- 
tirement pensions." 

Portland  Oregonian  (by  Francis  Murphy) 
Undated:  ".  .  .  Edwin  Newman  examined 
how  millions  of  Americans  are  cheated  out  of 
pensions  which  they  e.xpected  to  receive  up- 
on retirement." 

The  Star-Ledger,  September  12,  1972: 
"What  it  attempt.s  to  do  is  pinpoint  the 
existing  problems  in  our  private  pension  sys- 
tems by  talking  to  middle  class  and  work- 
ing people  .  .  .  and  then  offering  explana- 
tions about  such  flaws  in  those  pension  plans 
by  .  .  .  experts.  .  .  ." 

Toledo  Blade,  September  13,  1972:  "NBC 
Reports'  tiiade  an  auspicious  debut  with  a 


harrowing   and   moving  inquiry  into  'Pen- 
sions: The  Broken  Promise." " 

Variety.  September  20.  1972:  "No  one  can 
fault  NBC  News  for  exposing  the  national 
scandal  of  private  pension  frauds  and  the 
inhuman  practices  of  big  business  and  reck- 
less practices  of  unions  as  regards  pensions 
but  even  reporter  Ed  Newman,  summing  it 
up  said  this  had  been  a  depressing  show  to 
work  on  and  one  wonders  why  the  network 
chose  it  to  premiere  the  new  telementary 
series  wlien  it  is  a  sure  bet  that  sales  will  be 
screaming  about  those  nothing  numbers 
soon  enough." 

Rick  DuBrow— UPI  Correspondent.  Sep- 
tember 13,  1972:  "Tough  study  of  the  fail- 
ures of  some   private   pension  systems." 

Fahy.  Senior  Circuit  Judge:  I  concur  In 
the  well  reasoned  and  comprehensive  opin- 
ion of  Judge  Leventhal  for  the  court.  The 
opinion  upholds  the  wide  latitude  to  be 
accorded  the  press  as  essential  to  the  man- 
date of  the  First  Amendment,  notwith- 
standing the  limitation  upon  complete  free- 
dom imposed  by  the  Fairness  Doctrine  which 
is  applicable  to  broadcasting  licensed  under 
the  standards  of  the  Communications  Act. 
One  may  hope  that  this  latitude  will  not  en- 
courage in  a  different  context  abuses  which, 
even  though  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment, should  be  dlscoviraged,'  or  lead  to 
claims  of  such  protection  which  could  not 
be  sustained. 

Tlie  television  Industry  has  consistently 
argued  that  its  standards  for  the  portrayal 
of  violence  and  its  machinery  for  enforce- 
ment of  these  standards  are  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest.  We  do  not  agree.  .  .  . 
We  believe  that  the  television  networks, 
network  afTliiates.  independent  stations,  and 
other  members  of  the  broadcasting  industry 
should  recognize  the  strong  probability  that 
a  high  incidence  of  violence  In  entertain- 
ment programs  is  contributing  to  undesirable 
attitudes  and  even  to  violence  in  American 
society.  It  is  time  for  them  to  stop  asserting 
"not  proved"  to  charges  of  adverse  effects 
from  pervasive  violence  in  television  pro- 
gramming when  they  should  instead  be  ac- 
cepting the  burden  of  proof  that  such  pro- 
grams are  not  liai  mf ul  to  the  public  interest. 
Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  media  vio- 
lence and  its  effects,  but  enough  is  known 
to  require  that  constructive  action  be  taken 
at  once  to  reduce  tlie  amount  and  alter  the 
kind  oi  violent  programs  which  have  per- 
vaded television,  pp.  199-202. 

The  matter  of  course  is  aggravated  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  control  of  firearms. 

Leventhal,  Circuit  Judge,  supplemental 
concurring  statement: 

I  append  a  concurring  statement  in  which 
I  speak  for  myself,  even  tjiough  I  have  au- 
thored the  opinion  for  the  court,  because  I 
find  that  this  device,  which  I  have  used  in 


'  An  example  of  abu.ses  in  an  important 
area  of  national  concern  is  documented  in 
the  well-balanced  treatment  of  the  relation 
of  television  broadcasting  to  the  violence 
aftlicting  the  nation  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  President's  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
(1969 1.  This  Commission  was  composed  of 
an  exceptional  group  of  men  and  women 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  Milton  Eisen- 
hower, distinguished  brother  of  the  late 
President.  The  Report  states  in  part: 

"We  do  not  suggest  that  television  is  a 
principal  cause  of  violence  in  society.  We  do 
suggest  that  it  is  a  contrlbvUiug  factor.  Tele- 
vision, of  course,  operates  in  a  complex  .so- 
cial setting  and  its  effects  are  undoubtedly 
mitigated  by  other  social  Influences.  But  it 
is  a  matter  for  grave  concern  that  at  a  time 
wlien  the  values  and  the  influence  of  tradi- 
tional Institutions  such  as  family,  church, 
and  school  are  in  question,  television  is 
empliasizlng  violent,  anti-social  styles  of 
life." 
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otber  cases,^  gives  reasonable  latitude  to  offer 
comments  that  occurred  to  me  in  the  course 
of  my  research  and  reflections  on  the  snb- 
ject  under  consideration,  but  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  are  not  appropriate  for  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 

A  Judge  confronted  with  a  problem  like 
this  one  has  a  natural  tendency,  born  of  his 
years  of  lawyering  and  Judging,  to  try  to 
strike  a  middle  ground  between  the  antago- 
nists— here,  between  NBC  and  AIM. 

The  Commission's  recognition  of  latitude 
to  NBC  as  to  how  to  give  access  to  an  oppos- 
ing viewpoint  tempts  a  Judge  to  be  swayed 
by  tbe  submission  of  Commission  counsel 
that  tbe  "cost  of  presenting  an  opposition 
spokesman  should  be  minimal."  > 

It  is  doubtless  tempting  not  only  to  tbe 
Judge  but  to  counsel  for  a  licensee — partic- 
ularly If  the  problem  should  arise  not  for  a 
network  but  as  to  a  station  owner — to  say: 
"See  if  you  cant  run  something  that  will 
satisfy  the  government  officials." 

What  is  overlooked  is  the  stultifying  bur- 
den on  Journalism.  Even  the  monetary  bur- 
den Is  not  inconsequential,  as  the  record 
indicates,  and  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  tbe 
license  is  profitable,  because  the  problem  is 
that  the  incremental  burden  will  lead  a  li- 
censes to  acquiesce  in  the  Government's  in- 
struction as  to  what  he  should  broadcast. 
More  Important,  however,  is  the  unquan- 
tlfled  burden,  the  bureaucrat  peeking  ovei 
the  Jotu-naUst's  shoulder. 

In  the  context  of  the  fairness  doctrine,  the 
twin  principles  of  latitude  for  the  licensee 
and  nanow  review  for  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  merit  special  vigilance 
when  the  question  is  whether  the  "Issue"  In 
a  program  of  Investigative  reporting  is  one  of 
evils  described  or  a  broad  subject  canvassed, 
because  government  latitude  to  redefine  the 
issue  enfleshes  the  specter  of  a  subtle  and 
self-serving  government  censorship  imped- 
ing the  ventilation  of  abuses. 

While  Journalists  on  the  public  airwaves 
are  subject  to  fairness  doctrine  responsibili- 
ties, the  risks  of  government  Interference  are 
so  oppressive  as  to  require  a  plain  showing 
of  Journalistic  abuse  before  a  government 
official  can  Issue  a  direction  that  the  Journal- 
ist's report  must  be  supplemented  with  a 
codicil.  The  danger  of  intrusion  on  Journal- 
istic discretion  is  no  less  real  and  profound 
because  it  rests,  at  base,  in  the  spirit,  in  the 
way  men  carry  on  their  functions.  Journal- 
ism in  America  has  bad  Its  evils  and  abuses, 
but  in  the  large  they  are  outweighed  by  its 
achievements  in  liberating  the  questioning 
mind  and  spirit.  The  public  hiterest  pulses  in 
the  investigative  reporting  that  depicts  what- 
ever evils  are  seen  wherever  they  are  seen, 
and  asks  provocative  questions. 

Journalists    may    be    stifled    If    they    are 
steered  from  the  way  in  which  their  profes- 
"■  Eion  looks  at  things,  and  channeled  to  an- 
other way,  which  however  congenial  to  men 
of  the  law,  dampens  the  Investigative  spirit. 

"The  major  item  In  the  diet  of  the  press 
is  eontroversy  and  confrontation.  Lawyers  are 
usually  working  to  compose  and  accommo- 
date differences.  The  press  must  try  to  make 
simple  that  which  In  fact  is  complex  and  to 
suppress  factual  detaU  in  favor  of  the  emo- 
tional Jugular.  The  lawyers  pull  exactly  the 
other  way."* 

The  First  Amendment  freedoms  established 
In  the  interest  of  an  inlormed  citizenry  "are 


>  United  States  v.  Pcole,  495  F.2d  115 
( 1974) ;  United  States  v.  Ammidown,  497  ¥J2iX 
eio  (1973):  Bellei  v.  Rusk.  296  F.  Supp.  1247 
ID.D.C.  1969)  (3-Judge  court),  reversed.  401 
US   B15  (1971). 

'■  Opposition  to  Motion  for  Stay,  at  16. 

■  B.  Manning,  If  Lawyers  Were  Angels:  A 
Scr7non  in  One  Canon,  60  ABAJ  821,  822 
(July,  1974) .  Mr.  Manning  is  focusing  on  the 
lawyer  advising  the  client  as  distinguished 
fr  jtn  the  litigating  lawyer. 


protected  not  only  against  heavy-handed 
frontal  attack,  but  also  from  being  stifled 
by  more  subtle  governmental  Interference." 
Botes  V.  Little  Rock,  361  U.S.  616,  523  (1960). 
Tamm,  Circuit  Judge  diaenttng:  This  case 
presents  us  sqioarely  wltb  questions  arising 
from  the  head  on  collision  of  First  Amend- 
ment rights  of  freedom  of  the  media  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know.  It  requires 
again  "an  expression  of  the  pervasive  pre- 
cept of  fairness  between  government  and 
governed  that  runs  thru  American  Juris- 
prudence. .  .  ."  Trailtcays  of  New  England. 
Inc.  V.  CAB..  412  P.2d  923,  931  (1st  Clr. 
1969).  Involved  is  not  tbe  so  called  "on  the 
spot  reporting"  which  makes  up  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  television  newscasts  but  a 
documentary  type  of  presentation  referred 
to  in  these  proceedings  as  investigative  re- 
porting. The  editorial  supervision  and  se- 
lectivity frequently  approved  in  Judicial  de- 
cisions vras  not  herein  discharged  under  the 
pressure  of  time  considerations  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  news  values,  but  per- 
mitted, according  to  representations  made  to 
us,  the  digesting  of  eighty  thousand  feet  of 
film  Into  a  two  thousand  foot  final  product. 
Most  Importantly  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
printed  publication  utilizing  its  private  prop- 
erty to  disseminate  its  news  and  views  in  the 
exercise  of  that  freedom  of  the  press  which 
is  the  central  freed<xn  of  the  whole  dem- 
ocratic process.  Owe  petitioner,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.  is  the  temporary 
licensee  of  a  right  to  utilize  the  public's  air- 
ways In  the  public  interest  and  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  To  me  this  is  the  dominant  ele- 
ment hi  tJistinguishing  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  a  telecaster  from  those  of  the 
press,  which  under  controlling  Supreme 
Court  opinions  has  an  unlimited  freedom  to 
report  events  in  the  public  domain. 

No  right  is  absolute.  It  is  elementary  that 
each  right  carries  with  it  an  obligation.  In 
accepting  the  right  to  use  the  public  air- 
ways our  petitioner,  willingly  or  reluctantly, 
assumed  the  obligation  of  utilizing  those  air- 
ways in  the  public  Interest.  The  public  in- 
terest in  television  programing  expressed  in 
fundamentals  is  to  know  the  facts. 

Petitioner  argues  that  investigative  report- 
ing Is  somehow  a  special  species  to  which  the 
application  of  a  fairness  requirement  is  con- 
stitutionally repugnant.  The  majority  opin- 
ion supports  in  substance  this  position  and 
capsullzed  into  its  basic  and  ultimate  hold- 
ing concludes  that  fairness,  meaning  a  pres- 
entation of  both  sides  of  a  question  of  public 
interest,  is  not  a  practically  enforceable  ob- 
ligation of  a  licensee  of  the  public  airways. 
This  position  means  that  a  telecaster's  pres- 
entation under  the  label  of  investigative  re- 
porting of  a  few  factual  bones  covered  with 
the  corpulent  flesh  of  opinion  and  comment 
fulfills  the  obligation  of  the  network  to  give 
a  fair  picture  to  the  public  and  to  assist  the 
public  in  knowing  the  facts  essential  to  a 
determination  of  basic  poUcles.  The  majority 
opinion  falls  to  recognize  that  as  a  practical 
matter  there  is  no  real  distinction  between 
this  type  of  so  called  investigative  reporting 
and  propaganda.  The  investigative  reporter, 
regardless  of  his  initial  motivation,  too  often 
reaches  a  point  where  objectivity  disappear-s 
and  he  becomes  an  ardent  advocate  for  a 
particular  position  or  viewpoint.  Developing 
a  feeling  for  what  might  or  should  be,  rather 
than  awareness  of  what  is,  he  produces  a 
manipulated  and  selective  presentation  which 
Ignores  all  viewpoints  and  positions  other 
than  his  own.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
embellishment,  color  and  opinion  often  prove 
to  be  more  interesting  than  objective  presen- 
tation of  both  sides  of  an  Issue  of  public 
interest  but  Is  such  a  production  a  discharge 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  telecaster  to  give 
a  fair  picture  and  a  presentation  of  all  points 
of  view? 

The  history  of  democracy  is  a  record  of  the 
fear  and  distrust  by  tbe  people  of  unre- 
strained power.  Tbls  la  tbe  wcmb  in  whloh 


was  gestated  tbe  constitutional  amendments 
which  we  identify  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  First 
Amendment  guarantees  were  and  are  de- 
signed to  afford  the  people  an  effective 
weapon  against  the  existence  or  use  of  de- 
structive and  abusive  power.  Does  anyone 
doubt  that  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  power 
exists  today  in  the  radio  and  television  in- 
dustry? Are  not  television  and  radio  news- 
casters and  commentators  dominant  in  the 
shaping  of  the  public's  viewpoints  and  opin- 
ions? Does  not  their  ability  to  capture  the 
public  attention  arm  them  with  a  wetqion  of 
such  magnitude  that  public  oflteials  are  too 
often  completely  subject  to  their  Influence? 
Is  it  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  telecast- 
ing industry  constitutes  a  power  system 
comparable  If  not  superior  to  government  it- 
self but  basically  free  of  the  restraints  Im- 
posed on  government  power?  We  proudly 
proclaim  that  in  our  democracy  all  jwwer 
Is  in  the  people,  but  is  this  power  Impar- 
tially exercised  today  upon  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  facts  which  affect  the  public  order? 
The  answer  is  obviously  dependent  upon  the 
public's  ability  to  Icarii  the  facts  and  afain 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  use  which  is 
made  of  the  public  airways  by  the  licensee-?. 

I  recognize  and  will  readily  defend  the 
constltutlor.ally  mandated  right  of  the  li- 
censed media  to  exercise  its  choice  of  what 
to  report  and  what  not  to  report.  Beyond 
this  the  right  to  editorialize  with  properly 
descriptive  identification  is  Judicially  recog- 
nized, but  confining  my  position  to  the  rec- 
ord before  us,  in  the  presentation  of  a  so- 
called  Investigative  or  documentary  report  I 
believe  that  there  Is  a  legally  enforceable  ob- 
ligation on  broadcasters  to  present  a  report 
in  which  all  conflicting  positions  and  view- 
points are  fairly  portrayed.  To  require  less  in 
my  view  is  to  permit  an  abuse  of  the  public's 
right  to  know,  and  a  desecration  of  the  li- 
cense to  u-ce  the  public  airways  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

"Freedom  of  the  Press"  as  a  generic  term 
has  long  been  prominent  in  the  lexicon  of 
Judicial  opinions.  It  will  never  be  fully  de- 
fined because  It  is  not  a  static  phrase  wi'^h 
final  and  permanent  meaning.  It  defines  a 
continuourly  evolving  phenomenon  with 
changing,  disappearing,  materializing  and 
sometimes  almost  mystifying  significance. 
Rapid  development  of  the  utilization  of  the 
public  airways  as  a  means  of  Informing  the 
public  has  placed  tremendous  power  In  these 
media.  The  fairness  doctrine,  as  the  Ftdertl 
Communications  Commission  has  exerci.'-.cd 
it  In  this  case,  is  not  a  censorship,  is  not 
a  prior  (or  subsequent)  restraint,  is  not  a 
usurpation  of  what  the  majority  describes 
as  "Journalistic  Discretion"  but  is  merely  a 
policy  that  requires  in  the  public  interest 
all  viewpoints  be  presented  in  factual  matters 
of  public  interest.  The  doctrine,  as  it  has 
l)een  utilized  here,  is  the  yeast  of  fairness  in 
the  dough  of  the  telecaster's  right  to  exerc:i,e 
his  Journalistic  freedom.  The  resulting  prob- 
lem of  the  Commission  is  then  the  securing 
of  responsibility  in  the  exercise  of  the  free- 
dom which  the  broadcasting  industry  enjoys. 
We  are  asked  to  rule  that  on  the  traditional 
scales  of  Justice  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know  is  outweighed  by  the  claimed  right 
of  the  telecasters  to  excrclbc  a  constitutional 
infallibility  In  determining  what  the  public 
Is  entitled  to  know.  I  cannot  so  hold.  I  would 
affirm  the  Commission's  action. 


TOO  MANY  DOLLARS:  FOR  TOO 
FEW  GOODS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
presented  my  analysis  of  domestic  inlui- 
tion  before.  Today,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
pand on  that  to  incorporate  the  world- 
wide Inflation  which  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  enough 
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economists  and  on  enoi  jh  occasions  that 
when  the  rate  of  incre  ise  in  the  money 
supply,  whether  the  r  suit  of  fiscal  or 
monetary  policy,  sign  ficantly  exceeds 
the  rate  of  increase  in  roduction,  infla- 
tion is  the  inevitable  oo  iscquence.  Infla- 
tion is  too  many  dolhii?  chasing  too  few- 
goods  and  services. 

So  far,  tliree  ways  lave  been  noted 
through  which  new  ir  jney  is  created. 
Today  we  will  expand  o  i  that.  To  review 
briefly,  then,  money  i  created:  First, 
when  Federal  Governm  'nt  expenditures 
exceed  receipts;  second  when  the  open 
market  operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  injects  money  b;  its  purchase  of 
Federal  Government  securities:  and 
third,  when  the  Feder*  Reserve  lowers 
its  reserve  requirement  .  tlius  allowing 
more  dollars  to  be  lent  ti  the  public.  Per- 
haps we  pay  too  little  ittention  to  the 
latter  two  factors. 

In  any  case,  as  the  ra  e  of  increase  in 
the  money  supply  excriei  s  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  real  product!*  n.  tho  prices  of 
goods  and  services  mui  ;  be  bid  up.  To 
attempt  to  hold  them  own  by  legisla- 
tion is  analogous  to  tuning  up  the  pres- 
sure in  a  water  hose  arm  then  covering 
the  nozzle.  The  water  nust  come  out 
somehow  and  in  the  pre  less  tlie  hose  is 
damaged. 

Holding  prices  down  :a  ificially  by  leg- 
islation in  the  face  of  ex(  ess  dollars  cre- 
ates a  tension — where  do  the  excess  dol- 
lars go?  The  answer  is  1  lat  in  part.  In 
some  industries,  the  pi  ice  are  lickl  dowii. 
This  has  the  effect  of  i  jducing  profits 
and  thus  the  incentive  t(   invest  and  in- 
crease production.  With  less  production 
the  dollar  to  production  i  itio  is  increased 
and  the  inflationary  pre  sure  increased. 
The  huge  built  up  e>  :ess  of  dollars, 
the  initial  excssz  causei    by  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  plus  tin   additional  ex- 
cess created  in  the  indi^tries  in  which 
price  controls  Iiave  hel 
tures  down,  all  these 
those  industries  in  v.hi 
are  not  or  cannot  be  e: 
suit  is  a  runaway  infia* 
tors. 

But  the  sources  of  infflation  are  com- 
plex and  it  is  to  two  afdilional  a.spects 
that  I  now  tuni.  I 

Inflation  takes  on  a  liie  of  its  own.  As 
people  begin  to  expect  further  inflation, 
they  prepare  for  futureitransactions  ac- 
cordingly. Because  th4'  expect  higher 
prices,  they  insure  thim.  Even  if  the 
money  supply  fails  to  ii*;rease  at  the  ex- 
pected inflationary  rate,  the  effective 
money  supply  can  be  fiicreased  if  peo- 
ple spend  money  more  Readily.  The  ve- 
locity of  the  turnover  o^  money  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  physicai;supply.  A  dollar 
turned  over  twice  during  a  year  has  the 
same  inflationary  eff«;t  as  2  dollars 
turned  over  once  each;  To  bring  infla- 
tion under  control,  therefore,  people 
must  believe  that  it  is  going  to  cjtne  un- 
der control. 

The  other  important  aspect  of  infla- 
tion is  the  international  one. 

As  we  know,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  there  has  been  a  net  outflow  of 
dollars  from  the  United  States  abroad. 
Since  1958.  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
has  been  in  deficit  by  bullions  of  dollars 
eacli   year,   'iniough    1970,   the   United 
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States  had  a  regular  surplus  on  its  trade 
balance  which  was,  however,  more  than 
offset  by  various  unilateral  payments 
and  overseas  investments.  Since  tlie  trade 
deficits  of  1971  and  1972,  the  total  pay- 
ments deficit  ro.se  markedly. 

These  developments  took  pbce  under 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreements  which 
set  fixed  exchange  rates  among  the  lead- 
ing nations'  currencies.  The  large  U.S. 
deficit  plus  the  recurring  balance-of- 
payments  difflculties  of  England  and 
other  nations  led  to  tiic  bieakdown  of  the 
fixed  exchange  .system. 

What  had  finally  become  clear  was 
thr.t  different  nations  connot  be  expected 
to  grow  at  the  same  rate.  Consequently, 
tlieir  currencies  cannot  be  expected  to 
maintain  their  absolute  relative  values. 
Inevitably,  some  must  devalue  or  revalue 
relative  to  others.  It  is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect a  nation  to  keep  its  economy  de- 
pressed attempting  to  maintain  its  intor- 
nationnl  position.  And  it  is  far  better  to 
have  these  devaluations  and  revaluations 
occur  .slowly  and  steadily,  not  periodical- 
ly and  by  large  jumps. 

Fixed  exchange  rates,  by  holding  cur- 
rencies of  diverging  real  values  on  a  par, 
created  a  tension  in  which  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  grew  until  a  sharp  de- 
valuation allowed  the  imbalance  to  di- 
minish. 

If  the  dollar  glows  in  value  relative  to 
the  pound  sterling  because  the  American 
economy  grows  farter  than  the  English, 
and  if  the  dollar  is  not  allowed  to  trade 
for  an  increased  number  of  pounds,  both 
currencies  will  fiow  into  the  United 
States.  The  U.S.  economy,  bemg  more 
fcfKcient,  will  sell  goods  at  lower  prices 
and  all  concerned  will  purchase  goods 
from  the  United  States  instead  of  from 
England. 

This  fiow  of  currencies  into  the  United 
States  will  cause  an  English  balance-of- 
paymcnts  deficit. 

Eventually,  the  pound  will  have  to  be 
devalued  so  that  each  dollar  will  be 
traded  for  an  increased  number  of 
pounds.  With  more  pounds  available  per 
dollar.  U.S.  citizens  get  pounds  more 
cheaply  and  begin  to  buy  goods  from 
England.  This  restores  the  English  bal- 
ance of  payments.  But,  of  course,  since 
U.S.  goods  become  more  expensive  to  the 
English,  and  as  goods  leave  England  for 
the  United  States,  the  standard  of  living 
in  England  could  drop.  If.  however.  Eng- 
land was  running  at  less  than  full  em- 
ployment, the  stimulus  could  actually 
lead  to  increased  eniijloynient  and  greater 
prosperity. 

Yet  another  effect  of  havii.:^  tlie.se  cur- 
rencfes,  dollars  and  pounds,  enter  the 
U.S.  domestic  economy  is  to  a^jgravate 
Inflation  in  the  United  States;  that  is. 
more  dollars  are  chasing  goods. 

The  abandonment  of  fixed  exchange 
rates  for  fioating  rates  has  several  ad- 
vantages. First,  the  relative  value  of  the 
various  currencies  adjusts  regularly  and 
.smootlily  without  creating  vast  payments 
imbalances  which  eventually  have  to  be 
corrected.  Moreover,  if  one  nation  inflates 
its  currency,  other  nations  need  not  fol- 
low as  readily.  If  the  number  of  pounds 
sterling  increases  too  rapidly  to  maintain 
their  value,  a  second  currency,  that  Is 
the  dollar,  need  not  continue  to  trade 
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for  the  pound  at  a  fixed  rate  and  there- 
by itself  lose  its  own  value.  The  exchange 
rate  can  float  so  that  a  dollar  trades  for 
aii  increased  number  of  pounds. 

The  example  is  entirely  hypothetical. 
The  English  economy  after  World  War 
II  did  grow  more  slowly  than  other  econ- 
omies in  the  industrialized  world.  And 
under  fixed  exchange  rates,  the  pound 
was  not  allowed  to  devalue  relative  to 
other  currencies.  Finally,  of  course,  the 
English  balance  of  payments  deterio- 
rated to  the  iJOint  where  a  massive  de- 
valuation  was   necessitated.   After   two 
such  occasions,  as  well  as  other  distor- 
tions in  other  currency  valuations,  the 
Bretton  Woods  system  broke  down  until 
now  we  are  on  a  vu-utally  floating  system. 
The  consequence  for  the  United  States 
has  been  profound.  Prior  to  the  break- 
down, the  United  States  had  run  deficits 
in  its  balance  of  payments  and  dollars 
were  pouring  out  of  the  Nation.  The  dol- 
lai  had  been  overvalued.  With  the  end  of 
fixetl  exchange  rates,  the  dollar  was  de- 
valued on  world  markets.  This  made  U.S. 
exports  a  better  bargain  and,  as  hoped, 
the  balance  of  trade  improved  consider- 
ably, attaining  a  surplus  in  1973.  The  dol- 
lar outflow  resulting  from  the  trade  bal- 
ance reversed  direction  and  dollars  be- 
gan to  flow  back  into  the  United  States. 
This    basically    healthy    development 
was  accompanied  by  a  continued  increase 
in  the  money  supply  engineered  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Federal 
budget    deficit.    The   dollars    returning 
from  abroad  in  addition  to  the  domestic 
increase  in  the  money  supply  coincided 
with  the  oil  crisis  which  halted  economic 
growth.  The  result:   Too  many  dollars 
chasing  too  few  goods  and  an  unprece- 
dented inflation. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  question- 
able. In  the  face  of  increasing  prices  of 
raw  materials,  the  positive  trade  balance 
may  vanish.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  deval- 
uation should  have  had  its  major  effect; 
the  dollar  is  now  reasonably  valued  on 
world  markets.  The  external  impetus  to 
our  domestic  inflation  may  have  been 
reduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  European  nations 
have  begun  to  pursue  a  more  restrictive 
monetary  policy  which,  if  continued,  will 
reduce  tlieir  inflationary  spiral.  Since 
under  floating  exchange  rates,  inflation 
cannot  so  easily  be  exported — if  a  cur- 
rency is  inflated  domestically,  it  will  be 
devalued  in  international  markets— we 
must  take  extreme  care  not  to  continue 
an  inflationary  policy  here.  The  strengtli 
of  the  dollar  is  essential  to  world  eco- 
nomic stability  and  growth. 


WORLD  FOOD  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  most 
concerned  that  our  entire  foreign  aid 
program  is  bi'ii.g  damaged  irretrievably 
at  the  very  time  that  the  world's  de- 
veloping countries  face  their  most  crit- 
ical situation  in  decades.  Nothing  illus- 
tratec;  this  better  than  our  inaction  in 
the  face  of  a  potentially  catastrophic 
world  food  shortage.  We  have  seen  tlie 
food  for  peace  program  so  distorted  by 
political  considerations  that  over  half  of 
it  goes  to  Vietnam,  where  there  Is  no 
starvation,  leaving  the  i-est  for  the  entire 
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world  where  millions  may  starve.  No 
wonder  people  have  reacted  so  strenu- 
ously to  these  distortions  in  our  aid 
program. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clearly  wrong  to 
think  that  we  can  avert  our  eyes  from 
the  tragedies  now  being  played  out  on 
the  global  stage  and  fail  to  help  ade- 
quately to  meet  the  needs  of  mankind. 
It  is  astounding  that  even  at  this  time 
we  have  developed  uo  national  food  pol- 
icy, we  have  no  export  licensing  system 
for  agricultural  products  In  short  sup- 
ply, and  we  have  no  reserve  program  to 
prevent  our  stocks  from  beifig  danger- 
ously depleted.  In  fact,  even  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  develop  a  plan  to  cope  with  agricul- 
tural shortages,  was  deleted  In 
conference. 

Our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  insists 
that  everything  will  be  okay  if  we  just 
trust  him.  But  we  have  seen  the  weather 
play  an  unending  series  of  tricks  on  his 
estimates,  so  that  even  the  Secretary  is 
forced  to  admit  that  food  prices  are 
likely  to  increase  by  10  percent  in  the 
next  year.  Indeed,  if  food  prices  Increase 
by  no  more  than  10  percent  while  we 
continue  to  follow  our  present  policies, 
it  will  be  httle  short  of  a  miracle. 

In  1  month  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference, called  at  the  initiative  of  Sec- 
retary Kissinger,  will  open  in  Rome.  This 
meeting  is  a  unique  attempt  to  focus  at- 
tention on  world  food  problems,  and 
comes  at  a  time  when  action  is  urgent. 
Will  the  United  States  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  this  conference, 
which  we  called  for,  by  a  willingness  to 
participate  in  a  world  food  reserve  sys- 
tem and  by  joining  in  the  far-reaching 
proposals  necessary  to  meet  the  crisis?  I 
am  not  encouraged  by  the  preparations 
for  the  conference  thus  far,  and  I  hope 
'  my  colleagues  will  treat  this  Issue  with 
the  seriousness  the  issue  merits.  I  think 
all  of  us  will  have  to  pay  a  great  deal 
more  attention  to  this  issue  in  the  future. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  two  ar- 
ticles that  appeared  in  today's  news- 
papers: An  editorial  by  Jonathan  Power 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  an  article  by 
Mary  Bralove  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  3,  3974) 

Starvation  in  Living  Color 

(By  Jonathan  Power) 

London. — Six  years  ago,  the  distinguished 
scientist  and  novelist  C.  P.  Snow,  warned 
us  in  a  speech  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  that  we  were 
approaching  the  time  when  "many  millions 
of  people  in  the  poor  countries  are  going  to 
starve  to  death  before  our  eyes"  and  that  "we 
will  see  them  doing  so  on  our  television  sets." 

In  the  next  few  months  it  Is  going  to  be- 
come very  clear  that  Mr.  Snow  was  right;  in 
recent  weeks  grim  report  has  followed  grim 
report  on  the  state  of  the  1974  harvest. 

In  North  America  there  has  been  drought 
and  the  crop  is  way  below  what  was  so  con- 
ficJently  forecast  early  la  the  year.  In  Asia 
t.ie  monsoons  have  been  bad — in  some  coun- 
trie.s  there  has  been  dought,  in  others  floods. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  there  Is  certainty  that 
the  crop  will  be  below  last  year's  harvest. 

For  only  the  second  time  since  World  War 
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II,  the  total  world  crop  has  fallen.  Mean- 
while, In  the  last  year,  the  world  population 
has  grown  by  70  million — half  of  this  in 
Asia. 

The  years  1971  and  1972  brought  a  sudden 
end  to  the  euphoria  surrounding  the  Green 
Revolution — the  use  of  so-called  miracle 
seeds  that  doubled  yields  all  over  Asia  and 
in  parts  of  Latin  America. 

Bad  weather  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  setback.  But  a  number  of  other  coinci- 
dental developments  compounded  the  prob- 
lem. In  particular  there  was  the  simultaneous 
boom  in  economic  activity  in  the  developed 
countries  that  led  to  increased  demand  for 
food. 

From  1972  on,  the  situation  rapidly  deteri- 
orated. The  Russians,  after  their  disastrous 
1972  harvest,  bought  20  million  tons  of  wheat 
and  10  million  tons  of  coarse  grains,  most 
of  it  American. 

Under  the  Impact  of  all  these  developments, 
American  stocks  began  to  decline  to  danger- 
ously low  levels.  It  was  an  act  of  criminal 
folly  that  will  long  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  did  not  take  advantage  of  1973 
to  bring  all  its  idle  farm  land  back  into 
cultivation  and  rebuild  Its  stocks. 

Tlie  result  of  all  this  was  that  the  world 
entered  1974  facing  its  most  precarious  food 
situation  ever.  By  February,  United  States 
wheat  for  export  cost  almost  four  times  as 
much  as  In  June,  1972. 

Millions  of  poor  people  in  the  Third  World 
rapidly  began  to  find  lliat  food  wjis  being 
priced  out  of  reach. 

In  BangladesTi,  between  January  and  Au- 
gust, 1974,  cereal  prices  doubled — they  have 
risen  fivefold  In  five  years.  In  ThaUand,  the 
price  of  rice  has  doubled  since  August,  1973. 
One  kilo  of  tunafish  has  gone  from  six  to 
22  bahts,  yet  the  average  factory  worker  Is 
paid  only  16  bahts  a  day. 

For  people  who  are  spending  70  to  80  per 
cent,  or  more,  of  their  incomes  on  food,  these 
price  rises  mean  less  food,  increased  mal- 
nutrition and,  over  a  period  of  time,  a  steady 
increase  in  the  death  rate. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  this 
year's  bad  harvest  must  be  viewed.  The  sit- 
uation now  can  only  get  rapidly  worse. 

The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  estimates  that  the  defi- 
cit In  developing  countries'  cereal  produc- 
tion this  year  will  be  about  50  million  tons^ 
that  Is,  if  everyone  were  to  be  fed  as  well 
as  they  were  in  1970. 

Yet  United  States  stocks  are  down  to  about 
25  million  tons.  And  it  is  on  America  that 
the  Third  World  has  principally  depended 
when  things  have  gone  wrong  before. 

But  this  time  around,  unlike  the  nine- 
teen-sixtles,  there  will  be  no  point  in  running 
to  the  American  silos  for  focd.  It  is  Just  not 
there.  More  cannot  be  grown  until  next  year. 
And  it  cannot,  like  manna,  come  down  from 
heaven. 

Some  e.sperts  argue,  however,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  still  sitting  on  a  large  part 
of  the  American  grain  it  bought  in  1S72-73. 
But  no  one  really  knows.  The  Russians  could 
have  five  million  tons,  or  50  million.  In  fact, 
it  is  probably  nearer  the  lower  end  of  that 
scale.  Anyway,  chances  of  the  Rus.sians  ball- 
ing out  more  than  a  few  special  friends  are 
slim  indeed. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  food 
that  In  coming  months  will  be  so  desperately 
needed  In  the  Third  World  is  only  likely  to 
come  from  the  West — from  renimciation  of 
the  power  of  the  purse  by  people  who  have 
the  money  to  buy  food. 

There  are  two  options  to  us.  Eiiher  we  can 
voluntarily  decide  to  cut  down  our  purchases 
of  food — meat  in  particular,  for  meat  is 
Western  man's  most  inefficient  and  expensive 
way  of  consuming  protein — liberating  food 
at  a  reasonable  price  for  governments  to  buy, 
or  rich  governments  can  Intervene  In  the 
market  and  buy  up  grains  that  otherwise 
would  be  fed  to  livestock.  This  they  can  then 


sell  on  concessional  terms  to  countries  defi- 
cient In  food. 

Certainly  it  is  not  unrealistic  to  consider 
the  first  option:  American  families  lowered 
their  thermostats  during  the  oU  crisis.  It 
can  be  done  given  the  right  kind  of  political 
leadership. 

The  second  option  is  more  difficult  to  carry 
out.  It  assumes  the  failure  of  the  first  op- 
tion, so  that  a  government  would  be  taking 
on  an  unsympa'ihetic,  undereducated,  even 
hostile  public.  It.  also  means  that  govern- 
ment intervention  would  force  up  the  prire 
of  grains  even  higher,  exacerbating  the  Ecvcie 
inflation  existing  in  most  affluent  countries. 

Tiie  real  danger  is  that  these  political  &..d 
personal  decisions  may  not  be  made  umii 
it  is  too  lat« — until  the  television  pictures 
of  dvirg  millions  come  into  the  living  roouis 
of  the  rich  countries.  These  decisions  need 
to  be  made  now.  within  the  next  tlirf3 
months,  while  there  is  still  time  to  distribu'e 
the  food  where  it  will  be  needed. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  3,  1974] 
The  Food  Crisis — Wtdespread  Short.^ges  M.'iv 

Pit    -Have  Kots"  Against  the  "Haves" 
(By  Mary  Bralove) 

If  Gerry  Connolly  and  friends  request  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  for  lunch  sonie 
time  soon,  you  might  think  twice  before  ac- 
cepting. The  affair  could  well  turn  nasty  be- 
fore !f3  over. 

An  associate  executive  director  of  tlic 
American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation, 
Mr.  Connolly  with  his  colleagues  frequenViy 
give  banquets  that  dramatize  the  cjrrent 
world  food  crisis.  At  such  affairs,  they  wait 
for  the  ripe  moment  when  stomachs  are 
growling  and  heads  ache  from  hunger  before 
serving  any  food.  Then  one-third  of  the 
guests  sit  down  to  juicy  prime  ribs,  steam- 
ing baked  potatoes  and  all  the  trimniin^s. 
Ti^.e  other  guests  are  served  a  mound  of  rite 
and  tea. 

•The  hostility  of  those  two-thirds  eating 
rice  and  drinking  tea  is  really  something. ' 
Mr.  Connolly  says.  "For  some  people  it  ceases 
to  be  a  game." 

That's  his  Intention,  of  course.  For  a  few 
hours,  at  least,  those  people  Invited  to  Mr. 
Connolly's  "Hunger  Banquet"  acquire  a  vit- 
ceral  bond  with  the  undernourished  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  and  a  glimmer  of  under- 
standing of  what  it  might  be  like  to  be  ore 
of  the  tens  of  millions  whose  existence  Is 
threatened  by  food  shortages. 

To  most  Americans,  hunger  is  an  oc-f.- 
sional  pang  of  a  delayed  meal  or  a  skippe:! 
breakfast.  But  for  an  estimated  700  million 
people,  hunger  Is  commonplace  and  the 
prospect  of  an  agonizing  death  by  starvation 
a  grim  fact  of  life.  They  live  In  India,  Banf- 
ladesh,  Pakistan  and  parts  of  Latin  and 
Central  America.  Many  live  in  the  drought- 
stricken  regions  of  Africa.  Others  live  in  thi? 
overpopulated  small  countries  of  Asia.  Hail 
of  tiiem  are  children. 

THE  ANGER  OF  THE   HTNGhT 

These  t>eople  are  angry  that  they  must 
eat  roraps  of  cereals  and  grains  le't  over 
after  the  affluent  nations  of  the  world  feed 
their  cattle  and  poultry.  They  re  angry  at 
rich  countries  that  gladly  give  sway  fofJ 
when  grainaries  are  overflowing  but  in  *imc= 
of  shrinking  supplies  are  tightfisted. 

Such  anger  fuels  revolutions  and  forge? 
new  political  alliances.  Increasingly,  ob.sei-v- 
ers  of  the  world  food  situation  fear  that  those 
nations  with  plenty  will  someday  be  con- 
fronted in  a  fight  by  those  with  little  and 
that  the  kind  of  hostilities  that  emerge  at 
Mr.  Connolly's  Hunger  Banquet  couid  be  en- 
larged to  global  proportions. 

"The  rich  world  is  on  a  direct  collision 
course  with  the  poor  of  the  world,"  says 
Georg  Borgstrom,  professor  of  food  science 
and  nutrition  at  Michigan  State  University. 
"The  world  at  large  (could  be  faced  with) 
riots,  famines  and  pestilence.  We  don't  live 
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i  aciito  sl-.ortagos  In 
nt  it  is  doubtful 
feed  situation  has 
'  a  re  r-Mii  US.  State 


|ds,    droughts    n:id 

leiity.  North  Amer- 
Jaced  OS  a  butter 
Ire  was  nlwavs  food 
jCanada  to  be  p\ir- 
lo  those  in  need.  In 


In  a  protected  oa^ia.  W^  can't  survive  behind 
our  Maglnot  Line  of  missiles  and  bombs." 

To  those  who  have  }iw»rd  all  their  lives 
that  people  in  China  br  Armenia  or  some 
place  e!?e  were  starvli^,  such  dire  predlc- 
tion.s  ma.v  seem  overdrafiTi  and  unnecessarily 
a!a;mist.  Throughout  hStoi-y  there  have  been 
famines,  such  as  the  I#ish  potato  blight  of 
1846.  and  accompanrlr.^  doom.=^ay  prophets; 
ea?h  time,  the  world  recgsvered  somehow.  To- 
day, howei-er,  asricultij-al.  nutritional  and 
economic  experts  agrel  thnt  the  current 
v.orld  fond  sltuat'on  i|  .substantially  more 
i-niinous  tlinn  evtr  befd 

"History  records  moi-j 
liid'.vidvipl    countries. 
whether  such  a  critic 
ever  been  ,^o  world-wide^ 
Department  report  assc|t.^. 

THE    CAUSE    OF    ^E    PP.OELir.r 

Several  individually  iiiponant  lactcis  have 
combined  to  create  llms  critical  problem, 
which  will  be  thrfshetl  out  at  tl.e  United 
Nations  World  Food  Coitfercuce  Nov.  5-16  in 
Rome.  Foremost  anioiig|them  Ls  He  worlds 
staggering  population  grjiwth.  Each  wepk.  tho 
number  of  additional  pfople  to  be  fed  bur- 
geons by  14  million.  T^ls  (rrowih  generates 
nn  unprecedented  deinSfid  lor  food,  which 
ill  turn  increases  demaijB  for  fcrullKer.  fuel 
and  other  agricultural  ^  nput.s.  Developing 
coimtrie.=i  are  hampered  n  producing  more 
food  by  poor  irrigation  iid  backward  agri- 
cultural methods  and  ar{  constrained  in  im- 
porting more  food  by  tl  ■  lack  of  adecjuato 
capital.  As  if  that  were  I't  enough,  recent 
agricultural  -pains  in  mjiy  countries  have 
been  wiped  out  by  ll 
typhootjs. 

Ill  the  past  40  yerrs  of 
lean  food  re«^enes  have; 
against  local  famines.  Tl: 
available  in  the  U.S.  an 
chased  by  or  given  away 
the  la.=t  two  \ears.  tUoss  reserves  have  been 
depleted  as  world-wide  ^tmancl  for  food  has 
.ucrcased.  In  1961.  iIick  v.orld  stockpile  ol 
irrain  aniounted  to  a  9j-any  supply.  Currcnt- 
l..'.  it  Ls  less  than  26  dajf. 

In  the  U.S..  the  profflem  of  feeding  the 
worlds  hungiv  while  keeping  food  prices  at 
homa  low  has  touched  fff  a  heated  contro- 
versy. Some,  such  as  Seii  Hubert  Humphrey, 
argue  for  Increased  foodfild  and  establlshltig 
a  program  of  food  resei^es.  Others,  such  as 
Secretary  of  Agrlculttjrte  F.  rl  Butz.  argue 
against  increa.-^od  forel;  ^  ^ood  aid  nnd  urge 
the  tran'ifer  of  techncfcgv  and  American 
know-how  to  underdevel<^ed  cotu-.trles.  along 
with  appropriate  capit|l  Incentives.  Still 
others  argue  for  a  redistribution  of  food 
that  would  require  a  ri^ical  chan^^^e  in  the 
diet-  of  people  living  iniiaffluent  nations. 

"We  are  going  to  havjp  to  come  to  terms 
w.th  this  common  Interdeoendence."  .savs 
Lester  Brown,  senior  feljow  of  the  Overseas 
Development  Council,  a  Ihlnk  tank  ba.sed  in 
Washington.  DC.  "Werejiow  In  the  situation 
that  If  some  of  us  (in  tlxe  world i  eat  mor-. 
oihers  are  going  to  eat  le^.' 

Mr.  Brown  and  othcrs»notc  tiirtt  the  U.S. 
and  growing  number  of| other  nations,  no- 
tably Japan  and  Northrfn  European  coun- 
tries,  are  heavy  eaters  ot|grain-fed  beef  and 
poultry.  As  a  result  of  ^lis  taste  for  meat, 
yrain  s\irplui.es  that  on*  were  diverted  to 
poor  nations  now  are  i^u^i  to  rich  countries 
to  feed  their  livestock.  Pjsof.  Borgsirom  esti- 
mates that  the  livestockl|  population  of  the 
U.s ,  lor  e.xample,  consames  enough  food 
ivi.Mcrial  to  feed  1.3  blUiifi  people.  If  Amer- 
i';.'as  were  to  switch  tola  diet  re!=iembling 
that  of  pre-ent-day  Chma.  the  U.S.  could 
feed  some  800  million  «>  a  billion  people. 
lie  ri^ures.  The  average  N|>rth  American  cur- 
rently uses  up  to  five  tidies  as  uiycli  agri- 
CLiUural  resources  as  the  Ji'  erage  resident  ot 
Ir.riiii.  Nigeria  or  Cambod^. 

A  TR.\DlrlON  OF  E/«1NG  MEAT 

Ni>!  etheless,  Amerlcaif?  accustomed  to 
.>:e«k4  ant."  i'amburi,,-r-.  at^.rt  likely  to  ihro-.v 


It  all  over  for  rice  and  com.  Nutrltlonlsta 
and  sociologists  point  out  that  diet  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  habit,  custom  and  prestige.  These 
aren't  en-illy  changed. 

"America's  massive  consumption  of  dairy 
produce  and  meat  is  really  a  gesture  rather 
than  a  natural  taste  preference,"  explains 
Alexander  Comfort.  Bn  associate  of  the  Center 
for  th?  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  in 
Daiitn  Barbara.  Calif.  "We  hf.d  a  pioneer  so- 
ciety based  on  a  hearty  reward  for  a  hearty 
e.fort.  Society  has  changed.  We  aren't  all 
cowboys  now.  but  eating  meat  is  still  pnrt 
of  our  self-lm.'^pc  and  tradition." 

On  the  other  hand.  tracMtion  ni^y  g'.ve  wry 
under  economic  pie-isure.  Meal  may  become 
too  expensive  for  all  but  the  ve^-y  rich  oi 
the  v.orld  to  afford.  "We  will  not  (cut  down 
on  our  mrat  consumption)  by  sh.irnlng  peo- 
ple into  it."  a-scrts  Lowell  Hardin,  pro^T."m 
omccr  of  the  inttrnational  division  of  the 
Ford  Fotiiidation.  "We'll  change  bcrausp  of 
economics.  We're  likely  to  ration  food  by 
prlctg.  Grains  will  be"  (jo  high-priced  for 
animal-  to  consume  them." 

If  that  happens  and  Amerlrans  are  forced 
to  eat  grains  directly,  what  happens  to  the 
people  of,  say,  Zalie.  who  .ilrtaUy  lunch  on 
fried  patties  of  maihed  beans  atid  corn 
meal?  The  appalling  truth,  experts  say,  is 
that  unless  drastic  and  immediate  ttcps  tuo 
taken  to  increase  food  sufiplies.  the  world 
will  fase  massive  international  starvation. 

This  Is  dlfflcult  '-0  comprehend,  and  some 
food  experts  such  as  Les.er  Brown  believe 
tl'.at  even  now  agriculttiral  economises 
haven't  come  to  ^rips  with  it.  "In  1970,  not 
one  in  100  economists  anticipated  that  by 
1974  Us  U.S.  would  plant  all  its  Tiriulaud 
and  iiftviug  done  .so,  we'd  still  be  hanging  on 
by  our  fltigeniails,"  says  Mr.  Brown,  who 
admirers  h.ave  called  a  ono-man  early-warn- 
ing system  and  who  critics  dismiss  as  an 
alarmist.  "Those  of  us  who  are  food  econo- 
mists have  failed  to  auticipato  c  cry  major 
trfiicl  and  direction." 

MAXV  FAST  CHANCE.S 

Looking  back,  thotigh.  It's  cUmcult  to  Imati- 
Ine  how  anyone  cuuld  have  fore.seeu  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  world  food  situation 
changed.  In  August  1971,  the  U.S.  in  effect 
devalued  the  dollar,  making  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products  atti-actively  priced  in  the 
world  market.  A  year  laler.  demand  for 
American  food  intensified  still  further  as 
world  food  production  suRered  climatic  Bet- 
backs  In  a  number  of  countries.  Drought 
and  tj-phoous  slashed  rice  and  corn  crops  In 
the  Philippines  while  a  .severe  drought  con- 
tinued over  parts  of  West  Africa.  India's 
monsoon  dropped  below  normal,  cutting  Its 
cereal  crop  and  eroding  hopes  of  near-term 
self-sufficiency.  In  the  U.S..  corn  and  soy- 
bean harvests  were  stalled  by  wet  weather 
In  the  fall  of  1972.  Finally,  inadequate  rains 
cut  the  grain  crops  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Ar- 
gentina and  Australia. 

Traditionally,  when  the  Pusslans  came 
up  short  on  prodtiction  they  steeled  them- 
selves to  getting  along  on  le^s  by  killing 
their  livestock  and  eating  their  grains  di- 
rectly.  But  in  1972,  Instead  of  tightening 
their  belts  they  made  massive  grain  pur- 
cha.ses  on  the  world  market. 

The  Soviet  purchase  of  nearly  one-fiftli 
the  total  U.S.  wheat  supply  in  the  face  ol 
world  grain  shortages  sent  commodity 
prices  soaring.  The  result  was  that  "the 
poor  nations  pay  more  for  less  and  the  rich 
eat  what  they  will,"  wrote  Quentln  West,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Depart^ 
ment's  economic-research  ser\  ice. 

Although  weather  conditions  in  1973  gen- 
erally improved,  demand  for  food  for  the 
world's  swelling  population  contUiued  to 
mount.  To  most  Americans,  high  commod- 
ity costs  meant  higher  supermarket  prices. 
But  for  those  people  in  the  cities  of  South 
Asia  who  already  spend  80';  of  their  income 
for  food,  the  global  bidding  for  American 
food  broit^lu  tne  .-.peitor  rif  luasstve  hunger. 


EFFECT    OF    ARAB    Oil.    POLICT 

By  the  fall  of  1973,  the  problem  of  feed- 
ing the  world's  hungry  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions. Arab  nations  Intent  on  Influencing 
foreign  policy  of  Industrialized  nations  de- 
creed an  oil  embargo.  By  restricting  petrol- 
eum supplies  they  dashed  hopes  for  any  im- 
mediate increase  in  world  food  production. 
Farmers  need  gasoline  to  run  their  tractors, 
and  they  need  diecel  fuel  to  operate  their 
Irrigutlon  pttmps.  Most  Important  of  all  to 
farmers  in  such  n,".tions  as  India  and  the 
Philippines  that  grow  nutrient-hungry, 
high-yield  wheat  and  rice,  tliey  need  fertil- 
izer. And  petroleum  Is  the  basic  element  lu 
manufacturing  fertlli?:or. 

Today,  fuel  and  fertill.  er  .supplies  are 
still  tlcht.  Fertilizer  prices  are  double  and 
triplo  what  they  were  two  years  ago,  and  de- 
velopi'.g  countries'  food  production  is  back- 
sliding. In  India,  fertilizer  thortages  are  ex- 
pected to  reduce  p'-atn  production  by  some 
10  million  tons.  This  is  a  staggering  setback 
m  a  country  that  requires  an  annual  Increase 
of  2.5  million  tons  of  grain  Just  to  keep  pace 
with  Us  population  growth. 

"Asia  Is  probably  much  more  dependent  on 
the  Middle  E\st  now  than  It  ever  was  on 
North  America  for  its  food  supply."  Ralph 
W.  Cummlngg  Jr..  agricultural  economist 
with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  wrote  In  a 
receut  report. 

At  the  .same  time,  developing  countries 
are  blocked  from  Importing^  vitally  needed 
agricultural  products  by  ttielr  precarious 
economic  positions.  "MosfWiintrles  with  the 
severest  food  problems  have  the  severest 
balance-of-payments  problems,"  notes  Pol 
Chaf;;in,  officer  in  charge  of  social  develop- 
ment for  the  Ford  Foundation.  "They  are 
under  constant  pressure  to  hold  dowii  im- 
ports or  to  lncrea.se  exports." 

CtTTllNG    BACK     ON     AID 

Industiiali  .ed  natioiis  also  have  bnlance- 
of-payments  problems.  They  need  most  of 
their  food  surpluses  to  pay  for  their  oil  Im- 
ports. Last  >ear.  for  example.  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  increased  to  $18  billion,  nearly 
double  the  amount  exported  in  1972.  But  the 
quantities  of  cereal  allocated  to  its  Food  for 
Peace  program  dropped  to  the  lowest  level 
since  the  start  of  the  aid  plan  in  1954. 

"It  is  po.ssible  to  conclude  that  people  who 
are  on  the  brink  (of  famine)  may  die  or 
be  damaged  as  a  result  of  what  is  happen- 
ing to  financial  positions  of  their  countries 
as  surely  as  a  natural  calamity  or  a  war, ' 
Mr.  Chafkin  Bays. 

While  economic  and  food  experts  are  able 
to  pinpoint  the  causes  of  the  current  crisis. 
no  one  can  see  any  clear  solutions.  One  pro- 
posed scheme  set  forth  by  the  UN's  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  urges  a  "food 
security  program"  in  which  all  nations  con- 
tribute to  a  global  grain  reserve.  Such  a 
scheme  not  only  assumes  that  the  present 
depletion  of  stocks  can  be  overcome— 
vhlch,  because  of  the  complex  array  of 
causes.  Is  uncertain — but  also  would  depend 
on  a  nearly  unprecedented  degree  of  inter- 
national cooperation. 

"The  answers  aren't  easy— they're  going 
to  be  long-term  and  tortuous,"  say's  Mr.  Con- 
nolly of  the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation.  He.  like  many  other  nongovern- 
mental people,  favors  an  immediate  in.  rea?e 
of  American  food  aid. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  curb 
population  growth — a  growth  that  adds  the 
equivalent  of  the  U.S.  population  to  the 
world  every  30  months.  But  birth-control  ef- 
forts are  stymied  by  political,  moral  and  eco- 
nomic considerations,  not  to  mention  the 
psychological  and  emotional  difficulties 
caused  bv  malnourHhed  voungsiers  dying 
prolificiUy. 

r.iiror.TiNG   KNfw-How 
"It's  awfully  hard   to  persuade  people  to 
haie  fewer  children  when  they're  afraid  the 
Oiies  ihey  have  will  die."  says  Bernard  Bercl- 
sou.  pre;^ldent  of  the  Population  Council. 
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Along  with  efforts  to  curb  population,  ex- 
perts say  that  developed  countries  should 
transfer  their  know-how  and  technology  to 
underdeveloped  nations.  But  efforts  in  this 
direction  have  had  mi.xed  results.  American 
agricultural  methods  are  highly  mechanized 
and  use  a  great  deal  of  fuel  and  other  en- 
erty.  E::porting  Western  technology  often 
carries  with  it  higher  xinemployment  and  a 
deeper  reliance  on  high-priced  fuel  and  fer- 
tilizer. Some  obsen-ers  fear  that  modern 
technology  may  also  wreak  ecological  havoc. 
In  Egypt,  for  instance,  the  Aswan  Dam 
prevents  the  annual  flooding  of  the  Nile  and 
the  replenishment  of  soil  ieposlts.  As  a  re- 
sult, Egyptian  soil  Is  rapidly  losing  its  fer- 
tility. 

Yet  some  experts,  si'tch  as  .Tc^'i'i  Har.nah, 
deputy  secretary-general  for  t'ue  World  Food 
Conference,  are  hopeful  that  nations  can 
solve  some  of  these  problems  by  acting  to- 
gether. Mr.  Hannah  notes  for  example,  that 
natural  gas  burned  and  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere  in  the  Middle  East  oil  fields 
could,  If  harnes-sed,  produce  much-needed 
fertilizer.  Still  other  experts,  such  as  the 
Ford  Foundation's  Mr.  Hardin,  think  that  the 
techniques  required  to  Increase  production 
are  already  within  reach. 

"Technically,  the  world  could  produce  the 
calories  for  a  reasonably  adequate  diet  for 
20  to  30  years  into  the  future,"  he  says. 
"Whether  we  do  it  depends  on  how  big  a 
priority  governments  give  the  agricultural 
sectors." 

If  the  experts  are  right,  the  world's  hun- 
gry won't  be  patient  much  longer. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  2  years,  our  social  services  pro- 
grams have  faced  uncertain  futures.  To- 
day, for  the  first  time  in  many,  many 
months  it  appears  that  disagreements 
over  the  goals  and  operations  of  tliese 
programs  have  been  resolved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  both  interested  Senators  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Wdfare,  which  must  administer  the 
program.  I  now  have  confidence  that 
these  vital  programs  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue in  ways  which  will  best  serve  those 
intended  to  receive  assistance. 

The  new  bill  has  much  in  common 
with  legislation  Senator  Mond.'vle  and  I 
submitted  last  year,  but  has  several 
modifications  as  well.  As  you  know,  our 
bill  was  passed  last  year  here  in  the 
Senate,  but  never  received  the  approval 
in  the  House.  In  the  absence  of  such 
joint  approval,  social  services  programs 
have  been  operating  tentatively  vmder 
old  rules  and  regulations,  knovv'ing  that 
major  changes  would  be  made,  but  not 
knowing  what  those  would  be.  Needless 
to  say,  such  uncertainty  is  undesirable 
for  both  the  providers  of  services  and, 
more  importantly,  for  those  who  receive 
the  benefits  of  thess  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  propos- 
ing will  have  significant  favorable  im- 
pact on  the  social  services  program 
which  provides  for  the  delivei-y  by  the 
States  of  a  wide  range  of  services  to  the 
roor  and  near-poor,  including  child 
care,  family  planning,  einployment  serv- 
ices, special  help  for  the  elderly,  protec- 
V.\-e  services  for  children,  counseling, 
a'coholism  and  drug  treatment,  and  spe- 
cial services  for  the  handicapped. 

Our  bill  will  strengthen  the  Federal- 
State  partnership  on  social  services  and 
give  the  States  greater  flexibility  in  de- 
signing service  programs  aimed  at  the 
following  goals:  self-support;  self-suffi- 


ciency; protection  of  children — also 
adults  unable  to  protect  themselves — 
including  ser\'ices  which  prevent  neglect, 
abuse,  or  exploitation;  prevention 
of  reduction  of  inappropriate  insti- 
munity  based,  home-based  care  or  other 
forms  of  less  intensive  care;  and  referiEl 
or  admission  for  institution  care  when 
other  forms  of  care  are  not  appropriate, 
or  provision  of  services  to  individuals  in 
inctitutions. 

Our  bill  will  increase  the  access  of  citi- 
zens to  the  social  service  decisionmak- 
ing process,  and  will  restrict  intervention 
by  HEW  into  ongoing  sen'ices  programs. 
It  will  focus  programs  clearly  on  low-in- 
come families  and  individuals  while  ?1- 
lowing  others  to  participate  on  a  fee- 
paying  basis.  Under  the  bill.  States  would 
be  a-athorized  to  offer  free  services  to 
persons  with  incom^es  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  State's  median  income — up  to  the 
ntitional  incom.e  median.  Services  could 
be  offered  on  a  fee  basis  to  persons  with 
incomes  up  to  115  percent  of  the  State's 
median  income  level. 

The  existing  3-to-l  Federal-State 
matching  requirement  v.'ould  continue, 
as  v.ell  .-is  the  current  $2.5  billion  ceiling 
on  Federal  .spending — providing  com- 
bined total  Federal-Stcte  spending  of 
S3.3  billion  if  all  States  participate  fully. 
PrivAtely  donated  fimds  could  continue  to 
be  included  in  the  State  share. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  this  final 
opportunity  to  commend  the  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  sincere  effort  on  the 
part  of  officials  of  the  Department  of 
HEW,  Members  of  Congress,  tlie  Gover- 
no's  Conference,  and  the  hundreds  of 
dedicated  individuals  who  have  labored 
long  and  hard  on  this  proposal.  Their  in- 
terest, concern,  nid  plain  old  hard  work 
have  made  this  agreement  possible,  and 
have  given  us  a  new  sense  of  optimism 
after  2  years  of  frustration  and  delay. 

Senator  Mondale  and  I,  as  members 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  will 
exert  every  effort  in  the  upcoming  weeks 
to  encourage  committee  action  and  final 
passage  before  adjournment.  That  fail- 
ing, a  further  temporary  suspension  will 
be  necessary.  Although  such  a  suspension 
would  protect  ongoing  programs,  it  would 
continue  them  in  the  current  state  oi  un- 
certainty in  which  they  now  exist,  and 
I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  responsi- 
bility demands  we  do  more. 


ECONOMIC   ANALYSIS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Mr.  President,  we  were  worried  that  the 
energy  crisis  was  part  of  a  larger  mate- 
rials crisis.  Today  we  see  commodity 
prices  falling.  Copper,  the  world's  most 
traded  commodity  is  down  by  over  one- 
third.  And  in  general,  we  see  surpluses 
appearing. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  we  feared  an 
outflow  of  currency  from  the  United 
States  because  of  the  high  prices  paid  for 
oil.  Today  we  see  that  most  Arab  invest- 
ment dollars  will  be  coming  into  the 
United  States  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
We.st  Germany. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  of  these  two 
selected  economic  trend  reversals  is  that 
markets  adjust  rapidly,  some  may  say 
too  rapidly.  But  the  common  accusation 
that  markets  cannot  adjust  to  complex 


and  diiTicult  problems  fails  to  account 
for  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  by  Joseph  Al- 
sop  in  liie  July  8  Wa->hington  Post,  dis- 
cusses the  monetary  phenomenon  and 
seme  new  problems  v.liich  may  lie  ahead. 
I  ask  unanimous  cor.sent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  folio -vvs: 

[Froni   the  '\\ashinpton  Post,  July  8,    1074) 

MoNrTARY  Phenomen-on 

iB..-  Joseph  Al.-^op) 

The  oU-produjing  ccuntries  are  just 
g.itUtrin^  ::i  another  quarter's  payments  from 
ilie  rest  cf  the  world.  So  the  world's  financial 
s.siem  is  a'jout  to  experience  another  mcney 
flood  even  bigger  than  the  last  one.  'V'et  ihe 
Ust  one  proved  almost  unman a{;eable  in  a 
period  of  only  three  months  :rom  eariy 
spring. 

Ihe  figures  are  rerr:3rkabie.  T'ne  urst  quar- 
t.r's  high-level  p-ymenis  for  oil  left  the  oil 
prvcii'ctrs  wiih  about  ?!3  billion  that  t!iey 
had  lo  store  some'-here.  The  figure  for  the 
.<^econd  quarter  will  be  between  ?15  billion 
and  $20  oillion.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  it 
i:.  now  clear  that  the  cumulative  total  will  te 
abov-;  6-60  billion.  In  the  U.S.  financial  com- 
nu:nity  a  ^ood  many  jjeople  are  liciting  tht;r 
caops  Tjecaufe  ^hey  hope  iliat  much  of  the 
sC'-onc!  wave  of  the  money  flood  will  find  its 
•..ay  to  *heie  ;iici'°s.  For  several  i^asons,  there 
i-  Iiardly  anyv.hcre  else  for  the  money  to  go, 
e.;:ept  to  West  Germany  in  lesser  meas'jre. 

If  the  Ui.ited  States  then  'oecomes  the 
cemipennanent  place  of  storage  for  ti.e 
morey  flood,  it  will  naturally  have  many 
dramatic  results.  Interest  rates  will  be  de- 
pressed. Stock  market  trends  will  be  favor- 
ably altered  if  much  of  the  flood  goes  into 
U.K.  securities.  The  U.S.  trade  deficit  will  also 
'oe  ccr:ceu:ed  by  the  balance  of  paymen.s 
produced  by  huge  inflows  of  oil  money.  Thus. 
•Jie  dollar  will  grow  much  stronger — at  leart 
for  a  v.hile. 

Vet  the  s\-ms  involved  in  the  money  flood 
a.e  so  enormous  that  there  is  no  past  ex- 
periC-nv-o  with  the  right  way  to  handle  them. 
Tl^ere  is  still  a  grave  question  whether  the 
financial  system  of  the  world  can  stand  a;i 
the  resulijt.g  straiiis.  It  did  not  take  mtich 
time,  for  instance,  for  the  more  obvious  vavs 
of  storing  the  money  flows  from  the  higher 
oil  prires  to  be  completely  used  up;  and  this 
is  the  m:i-ii  rea'-on  the  second  wave  of  the 
morey  fl.oi  is  expeced  to  end  in  this 
cok.ntry. 

Making  a  fhori-term  deposit  in  the  baril: 
U,  ti;e  most  obvious  way  of  storing  morey, 
after  ail.  Tliat  is  precisely  what  the  oil-pro- 
duclup  countries  did  with  most  of  their  firsi 
'rare  of  $13  fciilion.  The  banks  chosen  were 
chiefly  the  great  international  banks  wcrk- 
ing  within  the  Eurocjilar  market.  Before 
too  lo'.g,  all  t'Kse  banks  consequently  found 
'hemseives  in  the  classically  dangerous  situa- 
tion of  Irs'-owing  short  a.id  Itntling  long, 
a:.''  ori  a  vast  scale,  too. 

in  other  words,  they  were  accepting  .*rab 
and  o!her  oil  producers'  deposits  that  were 
instantly  removable:  and,  in  many  ca=es, 
they  weie  being  forced  to  lend  their  money 
to  governments,  like  that  of  Italy,  which 
had  begr.n  to  be  miserably  bad  credit  rislis. 
Because  of  the  high  oil  price  pnd  goVeri.- 
niental  weakness,  Italy  came  near  to  open 
bankruptcy  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  British  situation  is  not  much  prettier 
fnan  the  Italian  situation,  and  it  has  caused 
a  local  atnormality.  Very  quietly,  some  of 
the  British  banj;s  are  accepting  Arab  de- 
posits with  value  gtiaranteed  in  dollars  in- 
stead of  Eritish  pounds.  Apparently,  the 
Ba:ii;  ri  England  has  approved  this  because 
the  Arab  deposits  in  Eritish  banks  have 
helped  to  paper  over  Britain's  huge  trade 
deficit. 

More  generally,  tlie  first  wave  of  the  money 
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flood  literally  \i?ed  iip|  tlie  storage  capac- 
ities of  the  great  intenaitional  banks  chosen 
to  receive  it.  Thus  thf  banks  have  begun 
cither  to  refuse  the  oti  producers"  deposits 
outright  or.  more  oftc*.  they  have  begun 
to  accept  the  deposits  pnly  at  rates  of  In- 
terest that  are  pitlfull 
instance,  to  the  high 
these  mysterious  move 
underground  river  of  g 
^^vid  interest  for  everyi 
If  the  world  financial 
stand  the  strain  of  th 
Sill  with,  there  will  be 
wi.ore:  and  that  will 
world  depression. 

Tt  the  money  flood  mj  inly  poi.rs  Into  this 
coi.utry  and  West  Oerii  any.  everyljodv  else 
will  be  left  with  va.^t  pi  mic-nts  deficits  and 
no  funds  to  puy  for  th  expensive  oil  thev 
need. 

So  the  United  States  ill  then  be  presaeU 
to  lend  the  British.  Ita  ans,  French,  Japa- 
nese and  many  otl-.ers  lot  of  the  monev 
the  United  States  will  1;  ■.  In  effect,  borrow- 
ing from  the  Arabs  and;  )ther  oil  producer.' 
Tiie  alteriiatlve.  once  aj  *ln.  will  be  a  fiitul 
.-rtuk  of  ihe  world  fnian   ial  situation. 
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earnings.  Over  the  years,  consumers  believed 
they  understood  the  system  and  savings  In- 
stitutions also  believed  consumers  under- 
stood the  system.  Such  faith  In  comprehen- 
sion Is  reflected  by  th©  typical  contract  state- 
ment which  discloses  only  that  the  account 
will  comply  with  the  law. 

Government-imposed  maximum  rates  on 
savings  and  the  advent  of  the  computer  have 
brought  alxjut  a  revolution  In  savings  sys- 
tems. New  tonnj,  such  as  "day  In  to  day  out", 
"compounded  daily,  paid  quarterly,"  "com- 
poinided  continuously"  have  brought  the 
need  for  more  explicit  formal  disclosm-es. 
This  paper  deals  with  this  need  In  the  con- 
text of  the  right  of  the  consumer  to  be  sup- 
plied the  information  needed  to  make  in- 
formed choices  and  to  function  responsibly. 

It  is  appropriate  to  ask: 

1.  Does  the  American  consumer  have  suffi- 
cient information  to  make  informed  choices 
among  savings  Institutions  and  their  various 
ravings  plans?  Consumers  are  busy  people 
and  have  a  multitude  of  decisions  to  make 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Do  they  have 
ready  acces.*  to  reliable  and  meatilngful  In- 
formation? S'.andardized  terminology  for 
communicating  about  the  various  opportu- 
iihirs  is  es.sentlal  foi  their  fc.liclent  compara- 
tive shopping. 

2.  Are  savings  terirs  standardized  so  that 
Ihey  have  clear,  precise  and  universally  com- 
parable meanings?  Consumers  should  always 
fulfill  tiielr  responsibilities.  This  is  of  partic- 
ular importance  in  the  areas  of  savings  and 
credit  becau'e  a  legal  contract  is  Involved. 
Do  both  patties  know  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract and  whether  tho.-e  terms  are  being 
mef  Botli  parties  have  the  responsibility  of 
holding  the  other  party  to  the  terms  ofthe 
contract,  but  Is  the  consumer  able  to  fulfill 
this  responsibility? 

3.  Are  the  terms  of  the  savings  contract 
.saft:cient!y  described  so  thai  the  two  parties 
can  check  the  pcrforMnnco  of  eacii  other? 

WHAT    IS    TltE    SirL'ATIor;     TODAY.    HOW    CO 
PHES'  NT     PRAC1IL-E3     AliiASURE     VP?  ■ 

'•ttitttrjs  terms  wf  no!  staudarJi^ed 
Even  tlie  time  period  of  a  year  is  noi, 
precisely  defined,  so  that  tables  cuiTently  In 
ti3e  by  Institutions  lor  finnring  Interest  mav 
be  on  a  360  diy.  365  day  or  366  day  basis  for 
••pecllied  am  ual  rales.  Quarterly  compound- 
ir.g  in  some  situation.s  may  mean  compound- 
ing at  the  rate  ol  one-fourth  the  nominal 
annual  rale,  but  in  other  situations  at  a  rate 
whlc  h  reflot  is  the  .actual  number  of  days  In 
a  quarter.  :io  tiie  quarterly  rate  varies.  Fur- 
thcriLorc.  t.\o  savirgs  Institutions  using  the 
same  annual  rate  arid  compoxmdlng  on  a 
.')65  day  h:\Ms  may  quote  different  Interest 
factors  for  a  specific  number  of  days.  For 
example,  the  published  factor  table  of  otic 
bank  give-  1.044105t»518  as  the  factor  for  274 
days  •.vhile  another  quotes  1.0440919  for  tho 
same  period  (274  davoi— and  both  are  hured 
on  dally  compounding  5.75  percent  and  a  SCI 
day  ycjr.  Ihis  may  sound  like  "iiit-picklng". 
However,  small  fractional  differences  are  very 
signilicant  for  a  nuilti-blUion  dollar  industr.v. 
The  prevailing  lack  of  .standardisation  Is 
not  surprl'^ln^  in  view  of  the  disposition  of 
the  reeulatory  authorltie.s  not  to  define  the 
significant  terms.  Cited  l)elow  are  excepts 
from  two  letters  f-om  the  Office  of  tlie  Gen- 
eral Counsel  fu  tlie  Fodtral  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation: 

■Vnu  are  advised  that  this  Corporations 
'?'4a!ation^  permit  banks  subject  to  Its  regu- 
latoiy  Jurusdiciion  to  coinpound  interest  on 
anv  basis  they  desire.  The  re^tMatlons  do  not 
aMempt  to  deflne  terms  :.uch  as  "compound- 
ed daily"  or  'credit  quarterly",  etc.  However, 
iliey  do  prohibit  advertisements  which  are 
inaccurciie  or  mlLleading    or  which  mL^ep- 


-The  cases  cited  are  Illustrative  of  prob- 
lems and  prai'.ices  known  to  e.*ist;  the  degree 
of  '  ueir  p;\  ■.  lUciu  e  is  uu'.:.:o.\ix. 


resent  a  banks  deposit  contracts."  (April  le, 
1971  letter)  ".  .  .  However,  this  Corporatloii 
has  not  attempted  to  define  by  regulation 
the  myriad  terms  which  may  be  employed 
In  bank  advertising.  Such  an  effort  would 
only  serve  to  further  complicate  what  has 
already  become  a  complex  area  of  regula- 
tion." (April  30,  1971  letter) 

Information  level  is  vneven 
The  o7;ioj(?if  of  Information  supplied  con- 
sumers, albeit  not  necessarily  In  a  stand- 
ardized terminology,  varies  from  fairly  com- 
plete to  minimal.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  the 
passbook  to  state  merely  that  the  account 
Is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  existing  laws 
and  regulations.  Others  give  some  detail,  but 
usually  no  more  than  annual  percentage  rate 
and  maturity  date. 

Vital  information  is  lacking 
One  researcher  undertook  an  extensive  sur- 
vey of  savings  plans:  she  discovered  that  the 
oRicers  at  savings  institutions  frequently 
were  unable  to  fully  describe  tlielr  own  plans 
In  a  manner  which  would  permit  comparison 
of  one  plan  with  another  <4).  Furthermore, 
It  was  possible  for  two  Institutions  which 
would  appear  to  be  comparable  (that  Is,  pay 
the  same  annual  rate  and  use  the  same  com- 
pound period)  to  vary  as  much  as  171  per- 
cent in  the  amount  of  earnings  paid  on  a 
slx-nionths  savings  program  which  she  had 
developed  (5).  This  Is  because  of  variations 
In  methods  used  In  computing  the  balance 
to  which  the  rate  was  app'led.  Such  Informa- 
tion is  not  routinely  fully  disclosed. 

Lack  of  this  liUormatlon  can  cost  the  con- 
.niiner.  For  txample,  a  consumer  wondered 
whether  he  should  withdraw  savings  or  In- 
crease the  amount  of  the  car  loan.  In  the 
absence  of  written  Information  on  his  sav- 
ings contract,  he  Inquired  at  the  savings  and 
loan  oihce.  He  was  Informed  that  the  Interest 
earned  to  date  would  be  paid  on  the  account 
ii  a  to  balance  were  left  In  the  account.  At 
the  end  of  llie  year  he  did  receive  Interest,  a 
grand  sum  tntal  of  12<  which  Is  Interest  for 
'j  ycrr  at  5  percent  on  the  $5  balance.  The 
cost  of  this  misunderstanding  was  $22.65  lost 
bv  withdrawing  these  funds.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve the  Institution  deliberately  mlslnforined 
hlin,  but  the  clerk  was  merely  Ignorant  of 
company  procedures.  No  printed  Information 
was  available  to  help  him. 

Adiertisi:nif7its  could  be  more  in iormutive 
Anoiher  researcher  surveyed  advertise- 
ments of  savings  Institutions  across  the  na- 
tion and  concluded  that  the  quality  and 
amount  of  Information  supplied  did  not  vary 
dire.-tly  with  the  size  of  the  advertisment  f6). 
By  her  standard.',  12  percent  of  the  small  ads 
were  completely  Informative  and  22  percent 
of  the  super  ads  (one-half  to  two  full  pages) 
gave  almost  no  facts. 

Thf  accuracy  of  arr-ountu  is  seldom  checked 
Consumers  are  not  routinely  supplied  the 
information  tt\at  would  be  needtd  to  check 
the  accuracy  of  their  accounts  so  that  nn 
maiter  how  mathematically  skilled  they  are. 
it  is  impo.s^ible  to  check  the  accounts,  ;>ar- 
ticularly  active  accounts. 

A  statewide  survey  was  m.de  by  82  ijradu- 
ate  students  In  1971.  Respondents  were  asked 
to  terify.  to  their  satisfaction,  the  earninp.s 
paid  on  their  savings  accottnts;  only  39  per- 
cent could  verify  and  most  of  those  had  ac- 
counts with  no  activity.  Furthermore.  85 
percent  reported  insufnclknt  Information  was 
supplied  to  enable  them  to  verify  their  earn- 
ings. One  Consumer  discovered  the  value  of 
checking  the  accuracy  of  earnings.  He  had 
opened  with  the  same  Institution  two  identi- 
cal $500  accounts,  each  paying  the  same  rate 
of  Interest,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  year  one 
paid  $18.96  and  the  other  $22  04.  The  error 
was  acknowledged  by  the  saving-  institution 
and  both  accounts  were  subsequently  cred- 
ited with  $22  04.  Thi.s  error  of  over  16  percent 
would   not  hsve   i)een   noticed  had   tlie  ac- 
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coutits  not  been  identical,  nor  if  the  con- 
sume had  not  been  tliinklng  in  terms  of  the 
•  leed  for  savuigs  information  disclosure  in 
cr^rt-r  10  check  the  accuracy  of  accounts. 

Til"  re-sponsibility  of  the  coit-sumer  to  check 
;;>.-  ttcciuacy  of  his  accounts  became  all  th© 
mere  important  in  light  of  subsequent  cor- 
'pspondence  with  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
.,uraiice  Corporation.  The  Chief  of  the  Ragu- 
iMiions  and  Opinions  Unit  wrote: 

■  di.ice  lunlv.itions  on  personnel  preclude 
us  lioni  doing  more  than  making  a  spot 
check  on  individual  accounts  from  titiie  to 
iiiiie.  we  must  rely  heavily  on  a  bank's  cus- 
toii.ers  to  call  irregularities  in  their  accounts 
to  our  attention,'  (August  18.  1971  It'.tcn . 

A    POSmVE   PLAN 

There  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  tail  dis- 
flosure  of  sav  ings  terms.  A  positive  plan  for 
a  standardized  form  of  disclosure  Is  offered 
considering:  (1)  When  the  consumer  needs 
iuch  Information.  (2)  What  Inforination  Is 
needed  at  those  points  in  time,  and  (3i .  How 
full  disclosure  might  be  intplemenied. 
When  to  diaclosc  saiing<i  injorviuiicm 
There  are  three  critical  points  In  the  sav- 
ings transaction  when  tlie  consumer  mus-v 
have  Information  in  order  to  act  Intelligently 
and  responsibly: 

1.  At  the  time  the  consumer  is  shopping 
for  a  savings  Institution  In  which  to  place 
his  funds  so  he  can  select  the  one  which 
meets  his  needs  and  thereby  fulfill  his  re- 
sponsibility of  rewarding  that  savings  in- 
stitution. 

2.  During  the  life  of  the  contract  so  he 
can  exercise  his  responsibility  to  take  ad- 
vantnge  of  opportunities  in  the  marker  a,5 
they  arrive. 

3]  When  earnmgs  are  paid,  to  fulfill  his  re- 
spouilblllty  to  verify  his  account. 

What  needs  io  be  dtsrfo«cd 

Ba-slcally  iive  Hems  tieed  to  be  regularly 
dts'lo.sed  i-\  standardized  terms  to  savirgs 
consumers. 

1.  Time  Period  is  the  " f  term  in  the  -Imple 
interest  equation  J-Prt  which  Is:  Interest 
eitruings  are  the  product  of  tl'e  principle 
balance,  the  rate  per  time  period  and  the 
minibcr  of  tirre  periods.  This  tiiv.e  ui^it  is 
the  basis  fcr  compounding,  and  mcy  be  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  a  month,  d.''.y,  hour,  sec- 
ond, or  an  Infinitely  small  time.  The  latter 
is  mathematically  possible  and  is  called 
•  continuous  compounding". 

2.  Periodic  Percentage  Rcfr  fPPR)  is  the 
"r"  term  in  the  above  equation  and  is  the 
rate  which  Is  actually  applied  in  flgttring 
earnings  for  each  time  period.  (From  the 
PPR  are  derived  nn  APR  and  APT). 

3.  47171  ual  Percentage  Rate  (APR)  Is  the 
"periodic  percentage  rate"  In  an  "annual" 
form.  APR  PPR  number  of  periods  In  a 
year. 

4.  Annv"l  P.-nrnt'.fge  Vi\-M  (.'.PYt  is  a 
percentage  expression  of  th.«  dollars  of  enrn- 
in^s  over  a  year'.'^  time  per  $100  of  initial 
deposit  resulting  from  anplv in^  the  PPR  at 
ilie  end  of  each  period  to  the  initial  depo.slt 
plus  previous  earning^-,  ai'd  a"=ium^s  no  other 
activliy  in  the  acrount. 

5.  Balance  is  the  "P"  term  li  tlie  a'love 
simple  iT'.terc3t  equation.  This  is  the  a.nount' 
to  which  the  PPR  is  applied  to  figiue  earn- 
ings for  the  reriod.  Sim-e  the  principal  bnl- 
a:- 'R  of  active  accounts  varies,  the  method 
of  determining  which  bilance  will  be  usrd 
in  agiirintr  earnings  needs  to  be  disclosed. 

The  periodic  peict^r.tage  rate,  probably  the 
nici.it  misvmderstood  concept,  deserves  fur- 
ther discus-ion.  It  Is  not  a  new  concept;  It 
ii.iS  been  disclosed  In  open-end  credit  plans 
loluntarily  for  many  years  and  by  law  since 
1969  under  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  Both 
open-end  savings  and  open-end  credit  plans 
ci'.u-acteristlcally  apply  periodic  percentage 
r'jte  to  the  balance  for  that  period.  As  the 
I'nlrinces  from  period  to  period  within  a  \ear 
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typically  cannot  be  predicted.  It  Is  logical 
to  use  the  periodic  (not  aimuai)  percentage 
rate.  The  fuinual  percentage  rate  remaUis 
.he  standard  for  consumers  to  use  in  coni- 
p.trlng  Ejvings  plans.  The  periodic  percen- 
tage rate,  the  rate  actually  used.  Is  appropri- 
ately referred  to  as  the  "applied  "  or  "work- 
ing" race  and,  therefore,  should  be  disclosed. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Coiisumer  Credit  Com- 
.iiiitee  o;  t!ie  ilr&t  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil und-;;'  rre.-iUcni.  Kennedy,  the  ser.ior  au- 
thor fas:  recommti'ded  this  concept  in  1963 
a.5  a  ba-ic  element  In  the  full  disclosure  of 
roiisnnif-r  credit  (7i.  Later,  as  Consultr.nt  to 
the  U.S.  T!e:.sury  on  Truth  in  Lending,  he 
succeeded  In  ha-  ing  the  concept  Incoipor- 
:iied  both  in  the  Department  of  Deieiise  Di- 
rective 1344.7  iisued  May  2.  1966  (81  ana 
in  the  Truth  in  Lc-nding  bill  (S.  5i  iiUio- 
iluced  by  Sciiator  Proxmi..e  in  the  9'Jih  Coii- 
ire^-s  Fii.-t  Session  (9).  Thus,  th?  concept 
has  been  officially  rscocnized  for  ton  years. 

The  Rbove  are  basic,  but  do  not  coiT.pri'-e 
all  the  in'ormaaon  needed  by  savines  cou- 
siim3rs  Grace  days,  minimum  periods,  niir.i- 
inviii  balances,  maturity  dates,  penalties  and 
restrictions,  dates  when  earnings  are  payable, 
iivsuran.  e  coverago  are  among  the  very  neces- 
sary fHCt.s  for  the  cnr.sumer  to  have  available 
«hpn  decisicr.s  are  being  made  ai-.d  wheti  tlie 
c'-";  H-mer  is  validating  accounts. 

Hot  I'o  imiilemc.i!  f:ul  il''sclo^:,re 

BaiicaV.y.  tn?re  are  three  avenue?  for  i:>i- 
p'.emcntin^i  full  disclosure:  (1)  in.'.ustry  ..eii- 
di.-.;ip;i-o.\2)  regulation.  fii:d  [3)  l"gisliuio!:. 

I.i.dusLry  Self-discipline 

H:-toi-ically.  industry  self-discipline  rarely 
works.  Either  the  industry  lacks  the  cwl 
needed  to  police  the  mavericks  within  the 
sndtistry.  or  nti  industry  whicVi  docs  have 
power  to  control  its  members  is  in  violation, 
of  the  prerequisites  of  free  enterprise.  Fur- 
thermore, peculiar  to  this  industry  is  the 
added  pressure  resulting  from  the  national 
policy  of  placltig  ceilings  on  the  nominal  rate 
oi  earnings.  Siiice  savings  insntutions  ar? 
prohibited  from  competing  on  rates,  they 
compete  with  gifts,  gimmicks,  services,  and 
t'eceprive  disclosures.  Semi-pnnual  and  tfar- 
lerly  cnipou.iding  hare  been  replaced  bv 
dally,  hourly  or  even  cor.-.inuons  compotir.d- 
ing  with  yield  rates  so  over  adv-ertised  that 
Regtilation  Q  was  introduced  to  bring  order 
out  of  thi.5  c'-.^cMc  cc.Tipetitive  battle  of  se- 
mantics (10).  Altho\ieh  many  would  wish 
that  reform  could  be  accomplished  by  volun- 
tary action,  those  who  view  this  as  a  realis- 
tic approach  to  reform  overlook  the  hj-'ciy 
of  seK -regulation. 

Kegul.'tlon 

Most,  .f  :iot  all.  savings  ins' it  iti'ius  .re 
under  ihe  sup-'>rvision  of  a  Federal  rceu'n- 
tory  authority  and  a  lesser  numi<er  tinder 
State  rc^ulutoi  V  authorities.  The  FederiVi  rea- 
iil.'tory  r;geiutrs  c.n  and  ofi-^n  lio  synchro- 
nize and  coordinate  the  Lssuance  of  regulu- 
tion.s.  I  or  ex.iinple,  when  the  Fcd-'fiM  Re-erve 
Board  Issued  Regulation  Q  to  limit  the 
promiiien'^e  of  the  yield  rote  to  that  of  the 
nomivRl  rr.'».  1+  was  siniultn'ieoiis".'-  issupi 
by  the  FDIC  VSLI.  and  FHl  B.  Salt-  Inst  "i- 
tions  vicre  riOt  neccs.5iirlly  covered  ( 11 1 .  Thus 
the  rcitulatory  route  for  implcnentipq:  an 
industry-wide  rvlan  depends  on  the  full  co- 
oieration  ot  r'l  Federal  and  St  ue  agencies 

There  Is  no  {.it'c-nf-e  that  r."v  re^ulitory 
agency  other  than  the  mC  has  fonsidered 
the  adoption  of  reL'i'''"-i-"'"s  in  this  area. 
Fatlv"?  of  any  one  reg'tl?.tory  asrenrv  to  Ci'>- 
operate  m'^y  place  the  regula'ed  irstitut.ons 
at  a  relative  competitive  dlfad vintage. 

Ciiairmnn  Frank  Willie  of  the  FDIC.  on 
Septe^mber  15.  1971.  wrote  Senator  Spark- 
man  that  t'le  FDIC  ".  .  .  favors  the  full  nv.i 
accurate  disclostire  to  di^oo.'itors  of  the  ap- 
pUcrble  rates  of  interest  and  of  the  other 
tenn.s    it.d    ciuid  tlor..5    ac.'. -rtMii ;    their    d?- 


pisl-.a.  ■  Fiiiihsrmore.  he  expressed  his  behef 
".  .  .  that  the  Corporation  s  Board  ol  Direc- 
tors, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loa.i 
Bank  Eoard  pre.^enf.v  have  statutorj-  author- 
ity Evibciently  broad  to  enable  them  to  adopt, 
any  ragulatiotis  nece.^sary  ta  accomplish  tne 
bill's  (S.  18481  objectives  with  respect  to 
insured  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
.ions." 

Since  no  artion  hr.s  been  taken  by  the 
regul.'tors.  either  the  FDIC  found  it  could 
:iot  dr?.li  adeqvate  regulations,  or  it  could 
not  gain  the  cooperation  of  the  other  Federal 
agencies,  notwitlistandUig  that  of  the  many 
b.ue  agencies.  Thus  the  regulatory  approach 
Would  seem  to  have  gone  by  default. 
Leg  U! at  ion 

The  legislatio!!  before  the  93rd  Congre«;s 
incorporates  the  definitions  and  concepts  de- 
veloped by  the  authors  who  acknowledge  as- 
.siotat>-e  in  the  form  of  helpful  criticism  and 
suggested  amcvidmeiits  from  the  Kan.sas 
Banker-  Association.  The  Consumer  Credit 
subcommittee,  U.S.  Senate,  held  hearings  In 
June  1973  on  S.  1052  (12i.  It  recommended 
SI  i-idy  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  the 
■effect  of  this  bill  on  sme.U  banks.  Thus,  the 
^egii-laiive  journey,  alter  iwo  years  of  wait- 
ing his  be^iin. 

SUVMARV    AND    OP..-Lr. VATloNS 

Truth  in  Savings  is  an  effort  to  provide  full 
disclosure  of  savings  t-erms  and  practices, 
lli-s  would  enable  consumers  to  exerrise  their 
responsibilities  more  effectively  and  e'S- 
ciently;  nam.ely,  to  police  the  market,  to  make 
informed  choices,  and  to  validate  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  accounts.  This  is  a  conserva- 
tive measure.  It  is  within  the  tradition  of 
Jreij  enterprise  economics  which  requires  thn: 
consumers  be  fully  informed. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
supplying  of  all  the  information  needed  for 
consumers  to  be  sufficiently  informed  to  cc^e 
with  today's  finances  may  be  so  revealing  of 
the  baffling  complexity  that  consumers  may 
demnud  simplification.  Tlie  problem,  then, 
is  not  with  the  concept  of  full  disclosure 
but  with  what  it  will  reve.il.  This  observa- 
tion is  based  on  what  has  happened  under 
ihe  irll  rtisr-iosuie  provisions  of  Truth  in 
Lendir.g,  It  has  revealed  s'jch  complexity  in 
the  various  open-end  credit  plans  that  the 
public  is  demanding  simplification. 

What  form  simplification  should  take  with 
respect  to  savings  wottld  be  the  subject  of 
:>.:iother  pfiper  But  an  example  of  simpUfica- 
lion  might  be  to  specify  a  method  of  ligatrlny 
the  balance  to  which  the  periodic  rate  ts 
applied.  A  case  can  be  made  for  limiting 
tlie  method  to  the  use  of  daily  balances. 
Computer  technology  has  made  this  entirely 
feasible  for  most  businesses,  and  eveii  thoee 
Using  pencil  and  psper  methods  of  com- 
pvaa'-on  would  find  the  daily  rate  and  tal- 
aiice  meihod  lea-ible.  Financial  Institunons 
v.ouid  undoubtedly  print  tables  of  daily  fac- 
tors for  the  appu>priate  annual  rate,  with 
which  consumeis  co\tld  recalculate  the  i?arn- 
inus  lor  each  d.'..-ititerv.^l  cf  activity.  Fitr- 
rhermore.  if  the.-e  daily  rates  and  balances 
were  also  u.'^cd  in  credit  tratispctions.  rcliool 
isachers.  rreditors  ana  oihers  would  have  a 
coni'iio^i  teiinanjlosiy.  coinmon  methodology 
and  coinn'ion  a^prnach  to  ii-oney  contracts, 
rhe-o  voiud  i:c  ^.  direct  a'.-.d  lo^jical  relatiun- 
siiii)  bet"v>>ii  the  iniottnt  of  princlp:»l  li'- 
vuivci.  and  either  the  earviiigs  paid  on  <!ov- 
iiigs  or  the  nuance  charges  for  ceuit. 

Thi.-;  sityeoiio'i  of  dauy  ra.3s  and  bplajices 
IS  offered  uei'-her  ac*  a  threat  to  obtain  full 
liisclo.  lire  iior  as  a  pior.iise  of  v  hat  !i?s  aiie.id 
ai-.T  full  disclosure.  Ilowe.-er.  it  ;s  worthy 
of  .serlotis  corLside'at ion  by  those  person.-  -.vho 
wish  to  simplify  life.  eCuf^aiion  and  busi- 
ness routines— and  yet  not  curb  unauiy  the 
freed.on  of  choice  in  matters  ■winch  are  truly 
more  sifinifuant  than  hasaling  oyer  FIFO, 
LIFO.  rt.ivs  of  grtce  ...'i  oiu-r  deioll-^ 
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that  we  have  already  spent  too  much 
especially  for  a  foreign  aid  bill.  I  regreted 
not  being  able  to  support  this  bill  in  this 
instance,  but  I  believe  tliat  we  have  more 
demanding  needs  at  home.  This  bill 
properly  was  deferred  until  we  evaluate 
our  own  needs  and  develop  a  plan  to  meet 
them. 


October  3,  IOTA 


FOREIGN  |AID 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  M .-.  Picsident. 
voted  against  the  foreini  aid  bill  yes 
terday  even  though  in  the  past  I  have 
supported  with  my  vote  the  concept  that 
the  United  States  ha^a  responsibility 
to  share  its  bounty  wi*  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  am  fully  aw*e  that  the  bill 
before  us  had  substanfally  less  monpy 
than  last  year.  J 

I  wish  to  complimentlhe  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mini  esota.  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  f  r  his  excellent 
work  In  support  of  thi  bill  and  for  his 
foresight  during  the  p3  st  many  years  In 
urging  this  Nation's  U  reign  aid  assist- 
ance program. 

I  am  aware  of  out  iclation.ship  to 
poorer  and  developini  countries  but 
Willie  the  United  State  faces  economic 
stress  at  home  it  seem  totally  unreal- 
istic to  spend  billions  a  erseas  when  we 
have  not  yet  decided  wl  at  we  are  going 
to  do  to  buttress  and  ebuild  our  own 
economy.  For  it  is  ou  economy  that 
will  be  the  force  that  sav  !s  the  free  world 
and  without  which  the  :  ree  world  would 
soon  succumb.  ^ 

We  now  have  no  game  )lan  from  either 
the  President  or  from  t  le  Contn-ess  for 
our  economy.  We  do  notknow  how  much 
we  will  need  to  help  Americans  with 
their  housing  problem.s;  nor  how  much 
we  will  need  for  the  uni  mployod.  which 
grows  daily  in  number  and  need,  nor 
how  much  may  be  ne  ded  for  public 
works  projects. 

More  importantly  in:  the  lone:  term, 
we  have  not  yet  develo;  ed  a  concerted 
eT.art  for  ener.gy  indepei  dc-nce.  I  believe 
tlii.t  we  still  have  a  n4d  for  such  an 
energy  independence  pi*,  and  that  one 
IS  not  yet  available.  althdi?h  some  might 
disagree  with  me.  I  dojiot  w.int  to'  be 


in  the  position  of  votin 


domestic  projects  at  ho  ne  on  the  basis 


against  needed 


EFFICIENCY  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanin-ious  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
John  A.  Creedy.  president  of  the  Water 
Trar.sport  As.>ociation.  as  delivered  to  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  ICC  Practi- 
tinners  A&^ocir.tion  on  September  16. 
1974,  be  printed  in  the  Rlcord  following 
n:y  i-emarks.  to  afford  my  colleagues  the 
opportunity  to  study  Mr.  Creedy's 
thourht.5  concerning  transportation  ef- 
ficie::cy  and  intermodal  competition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
r.ient  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
P.ecord,  as  follows: 

T.ME  BuiLT-lN  Bias  Acainst  Efficiency  Im- 
pnovEMENT  i:^  Transportation:  What  To 
Do  AECiirr  It 

(By  John  A.  Creedy) 
I:  is  a  pleasure  to  be  speaking  to  you  today 
en  the  eve  of  President  Fords  mini-summit 
.n  Los  Angeles  on  what  the  transportation 
ridustry  recommends  be  done  about  Inflation 
T.'ie  subject  of  inflation  Is  on  the  front  burner 
at  long  last.  The  water  carriers  have  been 
urging  that  it  deserved  front  burner  atten- 
tion Xi^r  several  years. 

The  President  has  challenged  the  busine<!5 
commimlty— and  of  course  labor  and  profes- 
&:onal  economists— to  suggest  the  most  ap- 
propriate government  policies  for  the  control 
of  inCation. 

I  think  the  most  imnortrtin  statement  mav 
l-.ave  already  besn  made  by  the  President.  He 
has  said  that  he  is  committed  to  eudlne  in- 
flation by  July  4th.  197G. 

If  he  means  that,  he  will  try-  all  the  reme- 
dies until  he  find  a  working  Solution.  Com- 
mitment to  solve  the  problem  is  at  least  half 
of  the  battle.  There  is  some  reason  fo- 
optmiism.  If  one  is  committed  to  success,  it 
.ollows  that  prior  affection  for  particular 
theories  or  ideologies  will  take  second  place 
On  the  center  of  the  stage  are  monetary 
and  fiscal  restraints,  particularly  proposals 
to  cut  the  Federal  budget.  After  that  come 
i.'.centlves  for  Increasing  the  supply  of  goods 
to  produce  surpluses  which  will  exert  a 
downward  pressure  on  prices.  Then,  properly 
so.  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  Improving 
productivity  and  efficiency  throughout  the 
economy. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  way  in  which  government  policies  are 
biased  against  efficiency  Improvement  in 
tran.sportation  and  what  might  be  done 
about  stimulating  rather  than  frustrating 
the  kind  of  cost-cutting  investments  which 
can  improve  the  stability  of  transportation 
prices. 

Tlie  tran.-^portatlon  Indusfrv  isn't  roing  to 
have  much  to  say  about  ho  v  government 
deals  with  monopoly  pricln;;  tv  the  oil-pn- 
ducliiug  cor.atrfes  except  that  ve  hope  the 
government  gives  this  matter  the  highest 
priority.  We  are  told  that  Federal  budget 
cuts  are  going  to  come  hard  in  the  short  run 
We  can  hope  that  some  of  the  shortages 
and  bottlenecks  in  supply  can  be  eased  and 
the  prices  moderated.  We  need  good  luck  in 
tiie  weather  for  food  supplies.  We  would 
support  a  sound  program  of  tax  Incentives 
for  Investment  in  expanded  capacit'^  Tax 
Incentives  v.ork.  '' 

V/e  are  told  that  waee  and  price  controls 
arc  not  to  be  used.  The  virtual  unanimity 


on  this  score  and  the  rhetoric  denouncing, 
controls  are  reminiscent  of  the  dlsclalmerl 
Just  before  controls  were  Imposed  the  last 

We  can  be  reasonably  sure,  hov;ever  that 
everything  else  will  be  tried  before  wage  anri 
price  controls.  But  controls  are  on  everv 
body's  mind  and  cannot  be  counted  out 
After  all,  drastic,  temporary  measures  are 
used  to  bring  a  runaway  horse  back  to  a  trot 
and  something  temporary  but  drastic  mav  bo 
required  for  the  economy. 
The  rhetoric  against  controls  strikes  an  odd 
note  with  the  regulated  industries.  We  detect 
no  groundswell  for  removing  the  regulatorv 
lid  on  freight  rates  and  letting  the  market 
place  decide  the  freight  rate  level.  Prices  are 
severely  regulated  in  transportation  the 
utilities  and  communications,  but  their  co^u^ 
are  tctal'y  unreg.ilnted. 

We  read  the  solemn  pronouncements  that 
controls  don't  work  with  some  amu.sement 
T.ie7  work  all  right.  Transport  freight  rates' 
oy  any  measure,  lag  far  behind  the  whole- 
£:-.;e  r.nd  consumer  price  Indexes.  The  goods 
and  services  the  industry  buys  have  gone  ud 
.ar  more  than  the  freight  rates. 

To  deal  with  the  surge  of  cost  Increases 
in  transportation  there  is  a  somewhat  cum- 
bersome regulatory  process  by  which  rate  in- 
creases are  cost-Justified.  It  is  this  process 
that  IS  seriouslyy  biased  against  improvement 
in  efficiency. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  construc- 
tive discussion  of  this  problem  in  the  past 
two  years.  The  consensus  of  it  all  is  that  it  is 
usciess  to  expect  decontrol  of  freight  rate  in- 
creases—t.ie  shippers  simply  won't  stand  for 


If  that  is  the  reality,  then  we  urgently 
need  to  improve  the  regulatory  process  for 
rate  level  changes.  Almost  by  definition  the 
present  process  by  which  the  rates  are  raised 
to  catch  up  with  massive  cost  increases  in- 
nerently  works  so  that  rates  never  do  catch 
up.  There  Ls  al.\ays  a  sizeable  g.ap.  Prom  the 
public  point  of  view  and  from  the  point  of 
vie-.v  of  co:nbatting  inflation,  what's  in  tlie 
gap  i3  the  money  needed  for  uivestment  in 
cost-saving  equipment  and  facilities.  The 
transport  induttry  is  locked  Into  a  cost  rate 
spiral  with  no  opportunity  to  break  out 

The  ICC  has  been  dealing  with  cost  in- 
creases with  ever-Improving  dispatch  in  the 
past  i-,'o  years,  but  it  cannot  be  e.xpected  to 
overcome  the  built-in  bias  of  the  process 
a-iainst  improved  efficiency. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  first  things  that 
would  be  constructive  would  be  to  improve 
tne  visibility  of  posslbUitles  for  cost-cutting 
improvements  in  transportation.  In  the  pres- 
ent detailed  rate  process,  which  is  firmly 
oriented  to  the  past,  there  is  no  room  for 
consideration  of  the  potentials  of  future  im- 
provement in  efficiency.  And  some  observers 
are  quick  to  say  there  never  can  be. 

I  happen  to  think  th^  shippers  would 
be  delighted,  as  part  of  the  rate  change  proc- 
ess, to  see  laid  out  on  the  table  a  showing  as 
to  how  increased  revenues  are  to  be  used,  a 
prospectus  for  future  investment  in  both 
expanded  capacity  to  meet  their  service  re- 
quirements and  the  investments  needed  to 
install  cost-saving  efficiency.  In  an  unregu- 
lated environment,  such  investments  would 
follow  automatically  from  the  forces  of  the 
market  place.  The  present  regulatorv  process 
deprives  the  carriers  and  the  public  of  re- 
sources for  investment  in  at  least  three 
fundamental  ways. 

In  the  first  place  there  Is  Inevitable  regu- 
latory lag.  The  massive  upsurge  of  cost  in- 
creases cannot  toe  promptly  matched  bv  rate 
Increases  simply  because  the  cost  Increases 
are  coming  too  fast  even  for  the  fastest 
bureaucratic  action.  Time  has  to  be  allowed 
for  objections  and  answers  to  objections  and 
this  Uicvitably  take^  weeks  and  months.  In 
the  cour.se  of  the  process  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  f,ully  Justifiable  revenues  are  fore- 
gone. Modifying  the  process  to  include  some 
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form  of  retroactivity  might  be  useful  to  over- 
come this  so  far  unavoidable  problem. 

Stcond  is  the  problem  of  under-deprecla- 
;.on.  This  has  lately  begun  to  get  the  na- 
rional  visibility  It  deserves.  We  often  read 
nov.-  of  misleading  Inventory  profits  result- 
ing from  rapid  price  level  change  and  equally 
iiil.-leading  profits  resulting  from  the  reliance 
placed  on  depreciation  based  on  using  the 
i.istoric  cost  of  an  a-sset.  To  the  extent  that 
the  price  of  a  commodity  or  service  Is  re- 
lated to  depreciation  of  the  original  or  his- 
toric cos^t.  the  price  does  nnt  cover  the  tx'ue 
tost  of  production.  This  is  nov.-  too  v.tM 
recognized  to  be  debatable. 

Almost  all  the  analysis  comes  bark  to  ore 
i5-year-old  very  dubious  stvidy  of  trucking 
L<1  frozen  chickens  which  Is  regurgitated  and 
(\tranolated  endle.<:sly.  This  ancient  so-called 
•research,"  Is  not  questioned,  it  Is  fclmply 
quoted.  Tlie  result  is  a  monstrosity  and  a 
scandal.  One  of  the  first  efforts  cf  ths  minl- 
ninimit  should  be  to  clear  the  decks  of  this 
nonsense,  possibly  through  a  new  subcom- 
luittyce  to  examine  the  tacts.  Tlie  monster 
cannot  stand  the  light  of  the  day. 

As  often  as  not  the  ICC  Is  atticked  for 
tilings  it  has  not  done.  The  cclebrviied  "Ei^ 
John"  grain  rate  case  so  ofien  cited  as  an 
example  of  years  of  obstruction  by  the  ICC 
of  a  rate  innovation  was  nothing  of  the  l-'.nd. 
The  proposed  r:<i!?s  went  Into  e.Tect  ofter 
seven  months  and  the  railroads  enjoyed  the 
traffic  all  through  the  liticiation.  wh!"h  Incl- 
(jeuTally  the  railroads  in  the  end  won.  What 

V  otild  the  critics  prcipose:  dciiiil  of  due 
•irore-is   to  those   shippers   r.'.icl   coMpetltcrs 

V  '-!<>  objected  to  the  rate? 

In  alleging  the  btlUons  to  be  savt-d  iv. 
freight  rates  if  the  ICC  powers  .ire  curtailed, 
there  Is  a  review  In  the  "rtudies"  of  the 
no-mixing  rule  i.ssue  involving  the  disecon- 
omies of  breaking  up  mixed  tows  of  regu- 
'i.(fod  aiid  unregulated  commodities  by  barge. 
The  authors  of  the  study  secm.<--  not  lo  know 
:hiHt  the  ICO  decision  was  iiever  enforced: 
that  the  ICC  formally  vithheld  enforcement 
rtl  the  requesi  of  the  Congress  tiiitU  a  qulvk 
•I  the  Ir.'A'  was  corrected  \\hich  it  finally  v.a? 
..•>t  year. 

Ulaming  tlie  ICC  for  an  otn-inocied  sti-.t- 
•le  is  hardly  fair. 

Finally,  I  will  suggest  <o  the  miiil-s'.un- 
niit  Thnt  we  ge:  into  the  question  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  competition  in  tl-.e 
trnnsportation  indtt:;try.  Competition  is  tlie 
best  hope  of  assuring  maximum  efficiency. 

This  is  alwavii  a  s<Tious  and  important 
subject.  We  need  proposals  which  are  even- 
handed,  which  improve  the  competitive  cli- 
mate generally  not  just  for  one  mode.  Tlie 
proprosals  originating  with  tlic  DOT  this  year 
have  not  been  even-handed  because  they 
have  given  no  recognition  to  the  need  to 
reform  railroad  practices  which  artificially 
frustrate  water  carrier  competition. 

liie  v.ater  carriers  think  that  substantial 
nroyress  cotild  'oe  made  by  adapting  to 
traiisportatiou  the  principles  of  sound  com- 
petition which  have  been  found  successful 
:n  the  unregul.^ied  economy.  There  is  much 
'o  be  said  for  applying  to  transportation,  the 
competitive  policies  which  stimulate  healthy 
compeiition  in  the  manufacturing  sesment 
of  the  eionomy. 

The  w  ater  carriers,  for  cxaiiiple.  have  made 
ri  proposal  for  dealing  with  the  rigidities 
s  emnimg  ironi  railroad  monopoly  of  service 
;<i  and  from  river.  Great  Lakes  and  ocean 
ports. 

For  he  .  •  movements  of  commodities 
sucii  n:s  coi'.l,  grain,  iron  ore  and  the  like 
there  IS  often  no  practical  alternative  to  a 
:".il  connection. 

For  30  years,  the  railroad  has  successfrlly 
wiggled  out  of  the  express  desire  of  the 
Cougress  that  services  of  dilTerent  modes  be 
coord if.ated  so  that  the  best  efficiencies 
of  the  different  modes  in  combination  can 
b"  made  available  to  tlie  public.  The  w;i:er 
c,  vv'.er-    l.'elieve    rhrt!    fix-iiiht    rate    savings 


rangii'g  from  10  to  50  percent  can  often  be 
achieved  when  the  best  efficiencies  of  rail- 
loading  and  water  carriers  are  joined  to- 
gether. Water  carrier  costs  are  normally  half 
or  one  third  of  ralload  costs.  Perhaps  the 
pressures  of  Inflation  will  be  added  to  other 
pres.^ures  to  win  for  the  public  at  long  last 
the  c.:-.t  benefits  of  effective  rail-water  co- 
ordination V  hich  Congress  mandated  laiv 
pgo. 

T'.ic  water  carrier  sucgesiion  has  simplicity 
on  its  side.  They  propose  legislation  to  pro- 
vide that  rail  rates  to  a  v.ater  carrier  port, 
where  w.itcr-rail  coordination  Is  posrlble, 
should  be  comparable,  cost«  and  service  con- 
."-iderec'..  with  tlie  all-rftil  alternative  to  the 
water-rail  service.  The  present  situation 
under  which  railroads  can  hold  their  rates 
;o  the  port  high  In  o.der  to  protect  the 
traffic  ou  the  all-rail  route  and  .so  deprive 
the  pf'lic  of  lower-cost  water-r:iil  scivirc 
wo'-Ud  be  made  clearly  unlcv.f.il. 

Til?  suggestion  has  this  advantr.fp.  If  the 
mil  rate  and  .service  to  the  port  i.s  c:-m- 
;iarable.  the  trrtT.c  v.ill  move  v,ater-rail  only 
ir  the  water-rail  is  more  efficient:  the  ninrkei 
plnce  viU  decide  the  question  of  efficiency, 
No  elaborate  ICC  proceeding  will  be  required. 

Sc^me  cf  my  colleagues  in  the  transporta- 
tion industry  are  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of 
Mr.  Brinegrr's  mini-summit.  But  I  disagree. 
Chaotic  as  it  may  be.  It  is  part  of  the  process 
fif  d"' oiopinr;  so'.n^.d  policv.  Evervone  will 
I>ave  his  sav  and  pcriiaps  most  of  it  will  be 
disrfgaicl'^d.  Etit  new  ideas  are  needed  and 
;ine  hcncs  ti>e  giorncl  vi!'.  'oe  lerti.e  for 
-1    :n. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

lite  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thei 
further  morning  business?  li  nc.  movi' 
ir.K  busiiiess  is  concluded. 


FULL  PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  CER'r.MN 
P.\r'ERS.  TAPES  AND  TKANSCRIFl  S 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
Inivre'.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Stn-t<.e  will  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  .399  vhii  h 
the  clTik  will  state. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  3i<9)  urging  full  pi>b- 
'ic  acceis  to  all  fucts  and  the  fruits  of  all 
investigations  relating  to  Watergate  and  full 
public  accc  s  to  all  pr.pers.  document.', 
memoranda,  tapes,  and  transcripts  during 
the  ixi'iod  Januavv  20.  1969.  through 
Augi":  ?.  IDTl. 

The  Senate  proceeded  lo  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  .suggest  the  abicnce  of  a  quorutn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  c'.i  ;k 
-.'-  ill  call  the  loil. 

T'ne  legislative  ..Itrk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERV'IN.  Mr.  Pre..idcnt.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  orc'er  iw  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI.CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  .-'.^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  staff 
members  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  be  allowed  to  remain  on  th.e 
f.ocr  durtng  cor.sideiation  of  Senate  Res- 
clution  399  and  S.  4016:  Robert  Bland 
Smith.  Jr..  Fli  E.  Nobleman.  W.  P.  Good- 
vin.  Jr..  \V.  Thc.uas  Ft:<-vcll.  ond  Eliz.i- 
bethPiea.si. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithoitt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Jlr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pi-e.-^ident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Ye^. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Lew  Paper 
of  my  stpff  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of  S. 
401G  and  Senate  Resolution  399. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obicction.  it  is  ■.io  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
consent  of  the  original  Introducer  of  the 
bill,  tiie  distinguished  majority  leader.  1 
r.'-k  unanimous  consent  ^o  modify  Senate 
Resolution  399  by  inserting  the  following 
V  ords  between  the  word  "Ford"  and  the 
word  •take"  on  line  1.  'is  urged  to",  so 
that  th?  pro-vision  of  the  resolution  will 
read: 

rte^oltcd.  That  Presidf-ut  Ford  is  urged  to 
take  all  step?  necessary  to  a.^ure  fuU  public 
access  to  all  facts  connected  with  and  re- 
lating io  Watergate  matters  and  the  fruits 
of  all  imt'bugatijr.s  coi  d-.i.  Ltd  pursv.an. 
t'lciet'?; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tnere 
objection?  Tlie  Ch.air  iicars  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pre.>ident.  I  furtlier 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Rc-ulution  399  be  m.odified  on  page  2. 
line  2.  by  inserting  the  words  "is  lU'ged 
to"  between  word  Ford"  and  the  word 
"afford  '  so  that  this  provision,  the  sec- 
oi'id  pa;;  of  tlie  resolution,  will  read  as 
follo'ivs: 

JtcsoL  cd.  That  except  in  cases  c'enrly  \:'al 
to  the  national  seciu-lty  iJiterests  of  the 
ITiiited  States.  President  Ford  is  ur^ed  to 
afford  tlie  American  public  full  access  to  all 
stich  papers,  documents,  memoranda,  tapes. 
nnd  t-.r.isciipts  originativ.g  at  any  time  dtir- 
ing  tlie  period  January  20.  1969.  through 
.\u}-us  9.  1974.  at  the  earliest  practicable 
lime  r-.nd  in  an  acleqv-ate  and  effeciive  man- 
ner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
o'.'.'eciiott?  Tlfo  Ciiair  ii?ars  none,  and  i* 
is  so  orc'ered. 

Tlie  rcsc'luticn.  ■?.?  niodifted.  is  as  fcl- 
low.s : 

S.  Re?.  399 

V/herCTs  ii  i.s  paramount  to  the  national 
interest  tl.iit  the  American  public  be  made 
fully  aware  of  all  facts  connected  with  and 
relating  to  Watergate  matters  and  the  fruli-s 
of  all  invesxiga'ions  conducted  pursuam 
thereto;  and 

Whereas  it  is  uncertain  that  there  is  now 
a.iEu.red  public  access  to  ail  such  facts  as 
they  are  containiJd  in  papers,  docun^ents: 
me;r:  ,r.ii»ai;,  tiip^s.  and  tr.mscup.s:  be  i^ 
ih:-rei"ore 

i?t'so,'iTd,  That  President  Ford  is  urged  to 
take  r.U  steps  iiecess-nry  to  assure  full  public 
pccess  to  all  fe'cts  connected  with  and  relat- 
ing to  Wateraaie  matters  and  the  fruits  oi  all 
inveaiigations  conducted  pursuant  thereto, 
'.it  1:  fiuther 

Resol:  rd.  Tliat  except  in  cases  clearlr  ',  it;>'. 
ro  tlie  nritlonrxl  security  interests  of  the 
Liiited  States.  President  Ford  Is  urged  to 
afiord  the  American  public  full  access  to  all 
su^i:  jj.^per-.  documents,  memoranda,  tapes, 
anci  transcripts  origmatuii;  at  anytime  dur- 
ing tae  period  Jaiiiiarr  20.  1063.  through 
Ar.g.ut  9.  19'.'5.  at  the  TBarliCot  practicable 
time  and  in  an  adequate  and  effccti'-e 
;-.ia  liner. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  these  modificattor^. 
Senate  Resolution  399  i.s  a  sense  of  the 
Sena'.e  resolution  that  President  Ford 
should  undertake  to  do  the  tliine-  enu- 
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But  the  bill  recogni 
past  some  Presidents  h 
sion  of  their  records,  e 
were  official  in  nature  a^ 


followed  by  S. 
by  both  Houses 


tills  matter  on 

there  is  a  con- 
to  whether  or 
ranscripts,  and 
irivate  property 


e;npt  to  settle 
personally  en- 


a   salary   from 

V  hile     occupying 

im  by  the  tax- 

the  expense  of 
«  guity  and  good 

belong  to  the 
(  fficial  individu- 

rue  with  refer- 

of    tlie   United 

!S  that  in  times 

;e  taken  posses- 

in  though  they 

even  though 


they  were  made  v.hile  tl  ey  were  being 
paid  by  the  taxpayers  foi  r.iaking  them, 
and  even  though  they  ^  ere  made  en- 
l:rel'-  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
and  treated  tiiem  as  thei  rrivate  pVop- 
fi-ty.  But  it.  le.wes  that  mait^r  Vo  be 
uetermined  by  the  courts. 

The  bill  provides  thai  former  Frosl- 
dent  Nixon  can  litigate  t  lis  matter,  and 
that  if  he  elects  to  clai  11  these  r.i  his 
personal  property  and  th  ;  cotrrt  decides 
that  they  are  his  jiersona  property,  that 
they  wi'i  be  condemned  y  the  Govern- 
ment   under    the    powe  '    of    eminent 


domain,  and  tliat  he  will  be  given  rea- 
sonable and  just  compensation  for  their 
value. 

It  also  provides  for  access  to  these 
documents  and  tapes  by  the  Special 
Prosecutor,  or  by  anyone  else  pursuant 
to  a  subpena. 

It  also  provides  that  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  can  have  access  to  them  and 
copy  them  for  any  purpose  he  desires.  It 
provides  that  these  documents  and  tapes 
are  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  United 
Spates  under  the  conditions  I  have 
stated,  and  that  they  be  maivitained  for 
the  ultimate  use  and  information  of  the 
iniblic  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
ir^traticn. 

With  that,  I  will  yield  the  floor  at  the 
pr-.-rent  time. 

liie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Wiio  yields  time? 

IVIr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
rost  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob'e'jtion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

^:r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  res- 


olution IS.  R( 


399)   v.'hich  is  now  be- 


fore this  body  for  consideration 

Mr.  President,  article  IV,  section  3  of 
the  Constitution  contains  the  follov.-ing 
.■statement: 

The  Congre-'S  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
cf  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
helonging  to  the  United  States:  and  nothlnp 
in  this  constitution  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

What  is  the  United  States?  It  is  the 
people  who  1  vc  within  its  confines. 

What  is  tJie  Government  of  the  United 
Stares?  It  is  the  people  wiio  comprise  the 
structure  on  which  that  Government 
rests  and,  therefore,  these  of  us  who  are 
fortimaie  enough  to  be  elected,  and  that 
Includes  the  President  as  veil  as  Mem- 
bers or  t!ie  Congress  to  whom  we  have 
to  answer,  because  in  the  final  analysis 
the  Government  cf  the  United  States  ij 
liOt  the  Senate,  not  the  Presidency,  not 
tiic  Houf? — it  is  the  people. 

This  resolution  speaks  for  itself.  It 
calls  uvon  President  Ford  to  assure  the 
American  people  that  in  the  national 
interest  thty  will  be  provided  all  of  the 
facts  of  Watergate  and  all  of  the  facts 
iclacins  to  matters  connected  therewith. 

Thi  Vac  American  people  are  entitled 
:■->  these  facts  is  unquestioned  in  my 
judgment:  ti^at  thfy  are  not  now  assured 
of  that  opportunity  is  equally  clear,  hov/- 
ever,  ard  they  will  not  and  cannot  be 
assured  of  that  opportunity  imless  this 
amendment,  and  otliers,  pa.s£. 

Watergate  and  all  of  its  ramifications 
are  not  now  behind  us.  They  will  not  be 
behind  us  luuil  the  record  is  complete. 
To  arccr.-!plish  that  objective  in  our  free 
and  open  society  will  require  full  access 
by  the  American  people  to  all  relevant 


data  and  information.  To  justify  this  ac- 
tion I  would  refer  to  the  words  of  Mr 
Justice  Story  in  a  case  cited  by  Attomey 
General  Saxbe  In  his  opinion  issued  by 
the  White  House  on  September  6: 

From  the  nature  of  the  public  service, 
or  the  character  of  the  documents,  embrac- 
ing hlstoriral,  military,  or  diplomatic  in- 
formation, It  may  be  the  right,  and  even  the 
duty,  of  the  government  to  give  them  pub- 
licity, even  agaii;st  the  will  of  the  writers, 
(Folnom  V.  Marsh,  2  Story  100.  1841) 

Si'ch  a  duty  and  such  a  right  have 
been  clearly  and  amply  demonstrated 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  Watergate 
and  to  the  character  of  all  information 
relating  thereto. 

In  my  opinion,  the  public  papers  of 
the  Presidency  used  in  the  transaction 
of  the  people's  business  belong  not  to  any 
one  person,  but  to  the  Government  and 
through  the  Government,  to  the  people. 
There  is  no  law  which  states  that  these 
papers  become  the  property  of  a  retir- 
ing or  resigned  President.  I  am  some- 
what surprised  that  Mr.  Richard  Q.  Vaw- 
ter  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, said  recently  that: 

We  consider  every  piece  of  paper  accumu- 
lated In  the  White  House  during  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  be  Mr.  Nlxoj'.'s  persona! 
property. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  first 
President.  George  Washington,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  his  official  papers  be- 
longed to  the  Government.  To  quot" 
President  Washington,  he  stated  that  his 
papers  were  "a  species  of  public  property, 
sacred  in  my  hands." 

In  order  to  face  up  to  what  has  be- 
come a  custom  based  on  precedents,  but 
not  on  law,  Senate  Resolution  399  was 
introduced  by  a  number  of  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is,  I  think,  an 
important  resolution.  I  think  it  is  a  res- 
olution which  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  thi.-,  body.  Republican  and  Democrat, 
and  I  know  it  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

Too  many  Pre.^idents  have  stripped  the 
White  House  of  their  official  papers, 
some  to  preserve  them  in  libraries,  others 
to  use  them  p.s  a  basis  for  books  and  in- 
terviews, and  all  of  them  being  consid- 
ered the  private  property  of  a  President 
who  was  elected  and  who  used  public 
funds  to  be  able  to  amass  documents, 
papers,  memoranda,  tapes  and  tran- 
scripts, or  whatever. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  delighted  that, 
i:i:,Oi'ar  as  I  am  aware,  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  to  which  this  res- 
olution was  referred  reported  it  cut 
iiiianimouslv. 

I  am  deli.f^hted,  also,  th.at  both  the 
Hou.<v?  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on 
Ai.ipropria tions  have  seen  fi_t  to  elimir.ate 
tlie  SIOO.OOO  for  the  building  of  a  vault 
in  Ca'iiornia  to  Ei.o;-e  these  histoiic  docu- 
ments. 

I  v,o-.)ld  .hope,  Mr.  President,  in  \i.?w 
of  t'le  times  in  which  we  live  and  the 
n^cd  for  clarification  and  also  for  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  has  been  hap- 
pering  in  the  country  for  all  too  many 
years,  that  this  Senate  today  would  vote 
in  favor  of  this  resolution. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  399>,  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  modified,  with  ii5 
(ireamble,  reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  399 

Whereas  It  Is  paramount  to  llie  national  in- 
terest that  the  American  public  be  made 
fully  aware  of  all  facts  connected  with  and 
relating  to  Watergate  matters  and  the  fruits 
of  all  Investigations  and  conducted  pursuant 
thereto;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  uncertain  that  there  is  now 
aJsured  public  access  to  all  such  facts  as  they 
sre  contained  in  papers,  documents,  memo- 
randa, tapes,  and  transcripts;  be  it  therefore 

RfsoIt'en^^That  President  Ford  is  urged  to 
tike  all  steps  necessary  to  assure  full  public 
r.ccess  to  all  facts  co'inerted  with  and  relating 
to  Watergate  matters  and  the  fruits  of  all  In- 
vestigations conducted  pursuant  thereto; 
and  be  it  further 

r,.cfolvcd,  Tiiat  except  in  cases  clearly  vit.il 
to  the  national  security  intere.-its  of  th--- 
United  States,  President  Ford  is  urged  to  af- 
ford the  American  public  full  access  to  all 
such  papers,  documents,  memoranda,  tapes, 
and  transcripts  originating  at  anytime  during 
the  period  January  20,  19P9.  through  August 
9.  1974,  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and 
in  an  adequate  and  effective  maniier. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  The  Een- 
ator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  T  had  not 
anticipated  that  the  Chair  would  act  that 
.'■umniarily.  He  knows  I  have  on  out- 
standing interest  in  this  matter. 

I  move  that  the  action  Ju.st  taken  by 
the  Senate  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  mo\e  to  l.iy  that 
n^otion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  la%  on  the  table. 

Mr.  IIRUSXA.  Mr.  Presi  lent.  I  sug- 
gest the  abs?nce  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Docs  the  Senator 
^,anl  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  t.ible  and 
liien  put  in  a  quorum  call? 

Tiie  motion  to  reconsider  has  been 
made  and  the  motion  to  table  has  been 
r.uide. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and.  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  head,  it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  an-wered  to 
tiieir  names: 


Bible 

Brooke 

B..rcl. 

Ha.-ry 
Ervm 


y  F..  Jr. 
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Kelnis 

Hruska 

Kenneci;- 

MaUifield 

Mclntyre 

Nelson 


Pervy 
Roth 
T.T!i>jar'!;e 
W-lriCfr 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  qiiorum 
ic  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 


Abouiczk 

Guruej- 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Baker 

Hart 

Bartiett 

Hartke 

Ei.ail 

Haskell 

Btr.nctt 

Hatfield 

Bentsen 

HolUngs 

B:ock 

Huddleston 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Buidick 

Humphrey 

Byrd.  Roljo 

t  C.  Tnouye 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Case 

Long 

Chiles 

MagnuEon 

Clark 

Mntbi!is 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Cranston 

McClure 

Donienlci 

McGee 

Eaileton 

McGovern 

En'=tlaiui 

Metcalf 

r'aman 

Melzeubaun 

Fcnc 

?Io!->da!e 

G-iiTiH 

Montoya 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 

Moss 
Muskie 
Nunn 
Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmirp 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Schweiker 

Scott,  Hutjh 

Scott, 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Siennis 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Syniingtof. 
Thurmond 
7ower 
V.iUianiS 
Yauug 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRicHT^ ,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
v.are  'Mr.  Biden',  the  Senator  from 
Ald.-^ka  (Mr.  GrweD,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiai:a  tMr.  Jo:;kston»,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sp.4Rkman>.  and  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  Tcjnney; 
i-re  necessaril.v  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  >Mr.  Hathaway)  is  absent  to  at- 
tnid  a  funeral  of  a  former  Congressman 
of  Mahie. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon;  , 
the  Senator  frpm  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook;  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole.)  , 
the  Senator  from  Colorada  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater')  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  PACiiwooD),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  T.aft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Ci'rtis"  is  absent  to 
attend  a  funeral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Bin- 
n:cK ' .  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pelt/).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  399)  v.  as  agreed  to.  On 
th's  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  le-<islati\'e  clsrk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  tiie  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
B.'^YH'i,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN".  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  > ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHTi,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkm.an),  and  the 
Senator  from.  California  <Mr.  Tunney) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  iMr.  Hathaway'  is  absent 
to  attend  a  funeral  of  a  former  Con- 
gres.sman  of  Maine. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklalicma  i  Mr.  Bellmon  ' . 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>  , 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Dole  > . 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
imcK>,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits  ),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy  >  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senatcr 
from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis)  is  absent  to 
attend  a  funeral. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pfiicyi  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  \\as  announrod— yeas  58, 
mys  23.  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 53 

AbourcU 

Hatfield 

Miiskie 

Allen 

rtoIUng? 

Kelsoa 

Bent.'sen 

Htiddlcston 

'Nunn 

Bible 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Bfoolce 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Biirdick 

luouye 

Proxmlre 

Bvrd, 

Jackson 

Pp.ndolph 

H!.rryF.  Jr. 

Kennedy 

Ribicoa 

Byrd,  Robe 1 1  C 

.  Long 

Roth 

Cannon 

Maguuson 

Schweiker 

Case 

Mansaeld 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Mathias 

.Stennis 

Clark 

WcClellan 

Stevens 

Cranston 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

.Syminpton 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Eivin 

Metzenbaura 

Weicker 

Hart 

Mondale 

Williams 

Hartk? 

''Tontoya 

Yodug 

Haskeil 

Moss 

NAYS— 23 

Aiken 

Domcnici 

McClure 

Baker 

lannin 

Metcalf 

Bsrtieit 

Fong 

Pearsoii 

Beall 

Griffin 

Soott,  Hugh 

Bennett 

Ouruey 

Scott, 

Brock 

Hiuisen 

William  L 

Buc}<Iey 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hrui.ta 

Tower 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Ba5  h 

riominick 

Pnckwood 

Bellino.n 

Fulbricht 

Percy 

Biden 

Goldwater 

Sparkman 

Church 

Gravel 

Taft 

Cook 

Hathaway 

Tunney 

Curtis 

.lavits 

Dole 

JohuSroc 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  MANSriFLD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  fioor. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  nomination  for  the  new  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Gen.  Frederick 
Carlton  Weyand.  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
seiit  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecuti\e  business. 


. 
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The  PRESIDING  OItiCER.  The  nom- 
Inatiou  will  be  stated, 
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read  the  nomlna- 


The  legislative  clerk 
tion  of  Gen.  Frederic!    Carlton  Weyand 
to  be  Chief  of  Stafif.  ufe.  Army. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mi-.  President,  today 
we  consider  the  nomini  tion  of  Gen.  Fred 
C.  Weyand  as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army. 
This  is  a  critical  time  1  )r  the  Army.  The 
path  laid  out  by  Gem  ral  Abrams  is  a 
difficult  and  challengi]  ig  one,  and  ore 
which  will  place  extrac  rdinary  demands 
on  the  Anny's  leaders. 

We  have  an  opportu  lity  now  to  con- 
tribute to  the  strengtl  i  of  the  Armys 
leadership  by  confirmii  g  General  Wey- 
and as  Chief  of  Staif.  1  lany  of  us  know- 
General  Weyand,  and  ire  av.are  of  his 
fundamental  integrity  tnd  sound  char- 
acter, his  c^eplh,  and  i  le  grasp  he  has 
not  only  of  the  Army"  business  but  of 
the  proper  and  essentia  relationship  be- 
tween the  Army  and  tl  ;  Congress.  I  re- 
member well  the  excelli  nee  which  char- 
acterized his  service  as  he  Army's  Chief 
of  Legislative  Liairon.  Ic  is  a  mnn  of 
hoiaor. 

His  combat  record  in  I  ;urma,  in  Korea 
in  Vietnam  speaks  for  itf  ;lf.  He  holds  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cr  ms,  a  decoration 
second  only  to  the  Med  il  of  Honor  In 
recognition'  of  exceptic  nal  valor  His 
record  of  achievement  ii  i  .sensitive  posi- 
tions is  equally  strong.  H  ?  served  in  Ber- 
Im  as  a  senior  intelligen  ;e  officer  in  the 
wake  of  what  has  becon  e  known  as  the 
U -2  incident.  He  v.as  th<  senior  military 
advi  cr  to  the  US.  de  egatira  at  the 
Pans  |ieace  talks.  And  c  '  co;i'se.  as  the 
last  Commander  of  all  UP  fovr'>s  In 
Vietnam,  he  directed  t 
final  major  increment 
that  war-torn  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  belicv 
security  will  be  well  .-^'.-rv 
confirmation    of    Grneri^l 
Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Arm. '. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  Prc^idtnt  we 
are  fortunate  todav  to  h  ive  tho  oppor- 
tunity to  confirm  Gen.  r -ed  C  We\and 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  tlie  U.I.  A-^^iy  i 
respectfully  submit  th<it  le  is  t)ie  ^^ht 
man  to  lend  the  Anfiy  toi  av. 

General  Weyand  has  be  ;n  a  vital  spark 
In  the  Arm-y-s  program  t  j  deliver  more 
real  nunch  frnm  the  resc  iices  available ' 
and  to  bring  the  Army's  readiness  and 
profes.sionaUsm  to  (he  pet !:  neccspa'-v  for 
our  country's  safety  and  j  scuritv.  Kc  has 
al.so  been  instrumental  n  making  the 
volunteer  force  concept  a  reality  for  the 
Arm>'.   , 

A  native  cf  California  r  r.d  a  5,raduate 
01  the  Reserve  Officer  ,  Training  pro- 
gram GeneiTl  Weyand  i  xemplifies  the 
be.st  of  American  leaderoli  ,\  His  courage 
hss  bf-en  :e»peatcdly  an  3  successfully 
tested  in  battle.  He  is  a  coi  summatc  staff 
olBcei-.  as  those  of  us  v/ho  1  ixov:  him  from 
previous  appearances  an  1  associations 
with  the  Congress  are  we  1  aware.  He  is 
an  able  and  respected  leac  er  of  men  and 
v.omen.  in  war  and  in  pe  ice. 

Mr.  President,  the  proi  ipt  confirma- 
tion oi  Ceneial  Weyand  as  Chief  of 
Staff.  U.S.  Army  is  one    idded  way  in 


which  we  can  serve  the  country.  We 
should  seize  that  opportunity  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  tlie  President  be  notified  immedi- 
ately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob  cctlon,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Kuarijiaous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  conoideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Tiicie  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
ro.sumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
bUoincss. 


return  of  the 
f  troops   from 

oui-  coiui try's 
by  the  prompt 
Weyand    as 


F-JLL  PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  CERTAIN 
PAPERS,  TAPES,  AND  TRANSCRIPTS 

M'-.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  yielding  to  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly  ? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
tinpaished  Senator  from  Nebrrska  with- 
out Icing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
■live  an  e.yplanation  of  what  happened 
bv  calling  for  the  rollcnlkvote  on  the  mo- 
lion  to  t.tble  :ny  mctiyn  to  reconsider  the 
ppr<-:!pe  of  resolution  399. 

There  hr.d  been  a  brief  debate  on  tJic 
renolut'cn.  It  wts  participated  in  by  two, 
and  pos.sibly  three  Senotors. 

This  Senator,  it  is  well  known  in  the 
Chamber  and  has  been  for  some  time,  i.-, 
oppcsed  to  both  the  resolution  and  the 
l:ii'. 

I  intend  to  oucr  a  substitute  for  Ihc 
Li'I  in  due  time. 

In  wliat  I  thought  was  a  little  precipi- 
tuus  nctiiir  on  the  part  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  tiie  resolution  was  declared  ap- 
proved in.^.snii!ch  as  no  opposition  was 
Jicard  and  i;iasmuch  as  no  one  appeared 
to  set  up  in  timely  fa.<^hion  to  ask  for 
iccojrniiion  and  ask  for  further  debate. 
I  J'ad  anticipated  that  the  ranking 
lu.-uihrr  of  Uie  Government  Operations 
Coimnittce  would  .opeak  on  the  lesolutioii. 
I  i^pparentiy  did  not  get  up  in  time  in 
o.Jer  that  the  PreMdin-  Officer  wculd 
be  able  to  recognize  me. 

Nov.-.  ftlien  he  did  declare  the  resolu- 
tion approved  I  -wanted  to  suegest.  and 
did  sugte.st.  that  these  three  mra.sures 
.should  be  considered  together,  not  in- 
dividually, hccauso  tecniical'y  ve  would 
have  one  taken  up  after  the  other,  but 
it  wa.-;  for  tliat  purpose  I  rose  to  make 
!i  motion  to  reconsider  so  tiiat  we  could 
have  the  three  of  them  cciiiidered  in 
that  light. 

It  was  to  that  motion  that  the  maior- 
ity  Ici'der  asserted  a  motion  to  table.  He 
told  me  later,  however,  that  it  was  his 
thought  that  I  was  m.aking  the  motion 
to  reconsider  as  a  routine  thing  so  we 
could  get  on  to  the  next  piece  of  busi- 
ness, and  I  want  to  respect  that  assump- 
tion. It  was  made  in  good  faith,  but  I 
just  did  not  think  it  was  quite  in  order 


that  the  matter  should  have  been  placed 
on  that  basis  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  Is  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, as  I  will  explain  as  the  day  goes 
on. 

I  just  wanted  to  explain  to  my  col- 
leagues why  there  was  resistance  to  an 
apparently  routine  motion  to  table  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Will   the  Senator 
yield  without  lasing  his  right  to  the  floor  > 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
would  have  to  state  for  the  Record  that 
W'hen  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIvtyre)  was  in 
the  chair,  in  my  opinion  he  took  an  in- 
ordinately long  time  to  put  the  question 
He  stated  it  twice.  The  bill  was  passed 
Nobody  said  anything. 

Tlie  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska rot  up  and  moved  to  reconsider 
the  bill  that  was  pa^ised.  I  thought  he 
was  being  his  u.-ual  courteous  self. 

I  moved  to  table  expecting  him  to  join 
ir,(y  and  the  rest  of  the  Senate  in  a  voice 
vote  on  approval  to  table.  I  find  out  Liter 
thr.t  was  not  in  his  mind. 

He  has  stated  the  Record  correctly 
and  I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  done  be- 
cause just  as  I  think  the  tapes  and  mem- 
orabilia and  all  m.atters  connected  witli 
the  subjcrts  under  discussion  todav 
should  be  m.-.de  public,  should  be  open 
to  insr,ectio!i.  so  do  I  think  the  moves 
mr.de  in  this  body  should  hkcw'se  be 
cp»n  to  inspection. 

I  thank  t^r?  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wi.scorsin. 

Mr.  HRU6KA.  j  am  astoni.shed.  Mr. 
President.  n1th  the  promptness  with 
which  the  Chair  declared  the  motion 
ni'jvcd. 

I  v/ould  r:"<:pectfully  take  exception  on 
the  element  of  time  to  the  statement  bv 
the  majority  leader.  It  is  a  judgment  of 
degree,  but  I  did  not  think  It  was  a  suffi- 
cient lenfith  of  time  for  a  known  oppo- 
nent of  the  resolution  to  be  given  a 
(  hance  to  get  up,  and  assert  his  right  to 
the  floor  as  promptly  before  the  actio:i 
was  taken. 

Mr.  IvIANoFIELD.  Now,  the  Senstor 
from  Nebraska  is  no  neophyte  In  this 
body.  He  knovs  how  the  Senate  func- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  reporter 
V  ho  took  down  Vivicq  remaiks  state  for 
the  Record,  on  the  basis  of  the  remarks 
^aken  down,  whether  or  not  the  Senator 
fiom  Ne-»v  Hampshire  <Mr.  McIntype> 
th?n  prcsidirg  d'd  not  put  tho  r.uestion 
tr  ice  and  put  it  slowlv. 

Tlie  FRE.'?IDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
is  5;'ndinK  for  tliosc  remarks  and  th^y 
^^i^  be  read  out  as  soon  as  available. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  tJiank  t)ie  Senator 
a. id  at  on  appropriate  time  if  he  would 
yield.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seur. tor  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  realty 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebrnska  was  in  deep  thought  becau'^e 
immediately  when  the  issue  was  raised.  I 
said  to  my  .staff  member  that  I  thought 
he  took  a  very  long  time. 

I  think  the  Senator  was  thinking  and 
did  not  realize  that  Senator  McIntvfi; 
v.-as  pausing  and  waiting.    . 
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I  was  surprised  my.self  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  did  not  address  him- 
^;U  to  the  fact  because  I  thought  he  was 
.:.oing  to  object. 


F'^fESIDENTIAL     RECORDINGS     AND 
MATERIALS  PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  2  weeks 
.-^20,  I  introduced  S.  4016  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  Senator  E.'ivin  and  Sen- 
ator Javits.  As  originally  written,  the  bill 
concerned  only  the  tape  recordings  made 
during  Richard  M.  Nixon's  tenure  as 
president.  The  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  with  my  support  and 
the  cooperation  of  my  staff,  has  revised 
the  bill  to  include  other  Presidential 
materials  from  Mr.  Nixon's  tenure. 

Tliis  legislation  is  an  emer.-Jvncy 
measure.  It  will  insure  that  the  tape 
recordin.cts  and  papers  lelating  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  Presidency  will  remain  available 
for  use  as  evidence  in  pendinc  or  forth- 
coming criminal  trials.  This  bill  will  also 
guarantee  that,  at  some  point  in  the  near 
f-jture,  the  American  people  '.^ill  learn 
the  full  story  behind  the  Watergate 
srandals. 

The  need  for  this  legi.slation  is  clear. 
Last  month,  the  Vvhite  House  negotiated 
an  agreement  with  Mr.  Nixon  concerning 
the  disposition  of  papers  and  materials 
relating  to  his  tenure  as  President.  Two 
aspects  of  that  agreement  are  of  particu- 
lar concern  here. 

First.  Mr.  Nixon  a.'jreed  to  donate  the 
tapes  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
1979.  However,  the  agreement  provides 
that  after  that  date  Mr.  Nixon  can  order 
the  destruction  of  any  tapes  he  chooses. 
The  agreement  also  provides  "that  such 
tapes  shall  be  destroyed  at  the  time  of^ 
Mr.  Nixon's  death  or  on  September  1, 
1084.  whichever  event  shall  first  occur." 
Therefore,  if  Mr.  Nixon  sliould  die  to- 
morrow, all  the  tapes  wonld  h^ve  to  be 
destroyed. 

Second,  the  agreement  allows  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  retain  custody  over 
the  Presidential  papers  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
tenure.  But  the  ayreement  allows  Mr. 
Nixon  to  have  complete  control  over  ac- 
cess to  those  papers.  Moreover,  after 
1977  Mr.  Nixon  can  withdraw  any  papers 
be  chooses  for  any  purpose.  This  .seems 
to  imply  that  Mr.  Nixon  can,  if  he  so 
chooses,  destroy  any  piiper  which  he 
V  ithdraws. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  bill  S.  4016  is  before 
Us.  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  tlie  Senator  will  ylgJd, 
I  will  ask  tlie  bill  be  made  the  pending 
biusiness.  That  has  not  been  done  yet. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  not  yet  the  pending 
b'.!.^iness? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thought  I  had  asked 
unanimous  consent  in  my  opening 
remarks.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has  not 
yet  been  called  up. 


PRESIDENTIAL  RECORDINGS  AND 
MATERIALS   PRESERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  lliat  the  Senate  proceed 


to   the  consideration   of  Calendar  No. 
1125.  S.  4016. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  4016)  to  protect  and  preserve  tape 
recordings  of  conversations  involving  for- 
mer President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  made 
during  his  tenure  as  President,  and  for  other 
pui'poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.'  Is  there 
objection  tc  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  tliis  Act  may  be  cited  aj  t!ie  "Piesi- 
deuti.ll  Recordings  and  Materials  Projcrva- 
t;on  Act'. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
agreement  or  undcrslnndhig  made  pursuant 
to  section  2107  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  law,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  sliui!  obtain,  or.  as  the  ca^e 
n.iy  })e.  retain,  coniplc^te  posse  sion  and  con- 
trol of  all  t.itje  recordings  of  con\ersi'.ticii.s 
wliich  were  ret-orded  or  caused  to  be  recorded 
bv  any  offcer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  wliich — 

(1)  Involve  former  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  and/or  otlier  individtials  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  conversation,  weie  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government; 

(2)  were  recorded  in  the  White  House  or 
the  Executive  Office  Building  located  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia:  Camp 
David,  Maryland;  Key  Biscayne,  Florida;  San 
Clemente,  California;  or  any  other  place; 
ai~*d 

(3)  were  recorded  between  January  20, 
1969,  and  August  9,  1974,  inclusive. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  agreement 
or  understanding  made  pursuant  to  section 
2t07  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  or  a;.y 
other  law,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  obtain,  or.  as  the  case  may  be,  re- 
tain, complete  possession  and  control  of  all 
papers,  documents,  memorandums,  and  tran- 
scripts which  constitute  the  Presidential  his- 
torical materials  of  Richard  M.  NLxon  as  de- 
fined In  section  2101  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  covering  the  period  between  Janitarv 
20.  1969,  and  August  9.  1974,  inclusive. 

Sec.  3.  (al  None  of  the  tape  recordings,  or 
other  materials,  rr-ferred  to  in  .section  2  above 
s'aall  ^e  destroyed  except  as  may  be  provided 
by  Congress. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  thi.s  Act,  or  any  other  lav,  or  any  agree- 
ment or  v.nderslanding  made  pursuant  to 
soflion  2107  of  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
th3  tape  i-crordings  and  materials  referred  to 
in  section  2  of  this  Act  shall.  Immediately 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  be 
made  avaiia'ole  for  use  in  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding; or  othsrwlse  s-.iljject  to  court  suo- 
pei»a  or  other  legal  process;  Proiided,  That 
any  request  by  the  Office  of  Watergate  Spe- 
ci.i.l  Prosecution  Force,  whether  by  court  sub- 
pena.  or  other  lawful  process,  for  acce.ss  to 
the  tape  recorf'ings  and  ma'erials.  referred 
to  in  section  2  of  th'S  Act.  shall  at  r.ll  tinies 
have  priority  over  any  other  reqtiect  for 
such  tapes  or  materials. 

Sec.  4.  If  a  Federal  court  rf  competent 
Jurisdiction  should  decide  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  have  deprived  any  individual  of 
private  property  without  just  compen>atioti, 
then  the  Administrator  is  authorl-'.ed  to  pro- 
vide such  compensation,  fron-.  funds  in  the 
Federal  Treasury,  as  ma,-  be  adjudtred  just  In 
a  Federal  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  5.  The  Administrator  shall  issue  .^iich 
reasonable  regulation.-,  us  may  be  recessarv  to 


assure  the  protection  of  the  tr.pe  recordings, 
and  other  materials,  referred  to  in  section  2 
above,  from  loss,  destruction,  or  access  to  by 
unauthorized  persons.  Custody  of  such  tape 
recordings  and  other  materials  shall  be  ma.n- 
tained  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
except  as  may  otherwise  be  necess;.ry  to  cairj- 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Administrator  shall  Issue  rea- 
sonable regulations  governing  access  to  the 
tape  recordings  referred  to  In  section  2  above. 
In  issv.ing  thcs-e  regulations,  tiie  Adminis- 
trator sh.all  — 

(1)  provide  that  Information  relating  t.:> 
the  Nation's  security  shall  not  be  disclosed, 
e.xcept  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  below: 

(2)  provide  that  all  tape  recordings,  a:-.d 
other  materials,  shall  be  made  available  for 
use  in  anv  judicial  proceeding  or  otherw-i.-e 
!-.i!bject  to  court  subpena  or  other  legal 
process; 

(3)  provide  that  there  shall  bo  access  to 
the  tape  recordinss,  in  addition  to  that 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, urle.^s  either  (A)  the  Office  of  Water- 
gate Special  Fro;- ecti tion  Force  certifies  m 
v.-.-iTing  that  such  disclosure  or  access  is 
likely  to  impair  or  prejudice  an  individual's 
right  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial;  or  (B) 
if  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  deter- 
mines that  such  disclosure  or  access  is  likely 
to  impair  an  iiidividucii'i>  right  to  a  fair  i;!.d 
iniparcial  trial;  and 

(4 1  provide  that  Richard  M.  Nixon,  or  any 
person  whom  he  may  designate  in  wTiting. 
shall  at  all  times  have  access  to  the  tape 
rocordiags.  and  other  materials  for  copying 
or  any  otlier  purpose:  Provided,  That  such 
acc?3s  shall  be  consistent  with  .such  regula- 
tions as  the  Administrator  may  issue  pur- 
siiar.i  to  section  5  above. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Tlie  Federal  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  to  hear  challenges  to  the 
legr.l  or  constitutio.nal  validity  of  any  proM- 
sion  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation  Issued 
under  the  at-.thority  granted  by  this  Act. 
Such  challenge  shall  be  heard  by  a  three- 
judfee  court  constituted  under  the  procedures 
dcli:ieated  In  section  2284,  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  with  the  right  of  direct 
appeal  to  tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Any  such  challenge  shall  be  treated  by  the 
thrcc-judgo  court  and  the  Supreme  Cottrt 
as  a  priority  matter  requiring  immediate  con- 
sideration and  resolution. 

(b)  If,  under  the  procedures  delineated  in 
sttbsection  (ai  above,  a  Judicial  decision  is 
re'tdered  that  a  particular  provision  of  this 
Act,  or  a  particular  regulation  Issued  under 
the  authority  granted  by  this  Act,  Is  tin- 
constitutional  or  otherwise  invalid,  such  de- 
cision shall  not  affect  in  any  way  the  valid- 
ity or  enforrem.ent  of  any  other  provision 
or  reg-ilptlon. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
c:^rry  cut  the  provision  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  agreed  t.o  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  for  pitrposes 
of  further  amendment  as  original  text. 

The  PRESIDI>TG  OFFICER.  -Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

jMr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  de.<;k  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  considei'ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  v.ill  be  stated. 

The  as-^istant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
cef>''?d  to  re?)d  the  amendment. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -Without 
objection,  it  is  .-o  ordered. 
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Mr.  Ervin's  amendramt  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  4.  line  1,  aft  r  the  word  ••law", 
lii'ocrc   -itny  Federal  cmp  oyee  In  possession 
£iia;i  deilver,  and". 

On  page  4,  line  2.  aft€ 
Insert    Teceive"   and   slt^e  out   the   worda 
•'as  the  cose  may  be.". 

On  page  4.  line  3,  befoie  the  word  "tape' 
insert  "original" 

On   page  4.   line  9,   affcr   the   word 
li'sert  "In  the  office  of  the  President  In  ". 

On  page  4,  line  12,  str  ke  out  the  words 
"or  aiiV  other  place;" 

On  page  4.  line  19.  aft^  the  word  "shall  ". 
strike  out  the  words  "obt  lin,  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  retain,  "  and  ins  rt  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  receive,  n  tain,  or  make  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  obtain,", 

On  page  5.  line  8.  Insi  rt  a  comma  after 
the  word  "available"  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "subject  to  any  r  ghts  or  privileges 
which  any  party  may  in  voke.". 

On  page  6.  U.-.e  21.  afle  •  the  word  "Issue", 
Insert  tne  wurds  "at  th  >  eiirlio.st  possible 
date". 

On  page  5,  between  Urn  s  14  and  15,  add  h 
new  subsection,  as  follows 

"(c)  Richard  M.  Nixon,  jr  any  party  v.hom 
he  may  designate  In  wrltU  g,  shall  at  all  times 
have  access  to  the  tape  n  cordings  and  other 
materials  referred  to  in  ?  ction  2  of  this  Act 
for  any  purpose,  subject  to  the  regulations 
which  the  Adniinlstrato  .<;hnll  Issue  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  tht     Act.  ' 

On  page  5,  line  18.  aft«  ■  the  word  "then", 
.•strike  out  all  through  and  Includinf;  Ihe  word" 
"Treasury."  on  line  19  nd  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "there  Fhall  be  p  ild  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasui  ,'  such  amount  or 
amounts". 

On  page  (5.  be- Inning  wi  h  line  4.  s'^rll.e  cut 
all  through  line  4  on  pag  :  7,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  C.  (a)  the  Admlnl  trator  .-hur,  with- 
in 90  days  after  the  enac  niont  of  this  Act, 
submit  to  the  Congress  t  report  proro-^ins 
and  explainlr.g  regulation  i  Eoverning  "access 
to  the  tape  recordings  aj  d  other  materials 
referred  to  In  section  2  of:  his  Act.  Such  re" 


ulations  sha'I  take  into 
ing  factors: 

"(1)  the  reed  to  provJe  the  pu'olic  with 
the  lull  truth,  at  the  earll  st  reasonable  date, 
of  the  abuses  of  governm  ntal  power,  popu- 
larly Identified  under  the 
tcrgate"; 

"(2)  the  need  to  make    ,.. ^.^ 

and  other  materials  avallAle  for  use  "in  judi- 
cial proceedings;  r 

"(3)  the  need  to  prev 
except  for  use  in  judicial 
formation  relating  to  the 

"(4)  the  need  to  protcc    , 

right  to  a  fair  and  impat  lal  trial. 

"(5)  the  need  to  protect  any  party's  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  any  legally  or  constitutionally 
based  right  which  would  prevent  or  other- 
wise limit  acces.s  to  the  t  p?  reccrdii'y.s  and 
other  materials; 

"(6)  the  need  to  prJvent  unrestricted 
access  to  tape  recordinga  ind  other  materials 
tmrelatcd  to  the  need  ideAifled  in  paragraph 
(1):  and  1 

"(7)  the  need  to  give  t<]illchard  M.  Kixon. 
or  his  heirs,  for  his  sole  cijtody  and  use,  tape 
recordings  and  other  mate  lals  which  are  un- 
related to  the  need  Iden  Ifled  In  paragraph 
(1)  above  and  are  not  oth  rwise  of  hibtorlcal 
significance 

"lb)  The  regulations  pi  jposed  by  the  Ad 
ministrator  in  the  report    eferred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  above  shall  U  ce  effect  upon  the 
e::piration  of  90  days  af  !r  the  submission 
of  that  report  to  the  Cong  -ess.' 
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Administration,  which  pointed  out  that 
the  original  bill  authorized  it  to  adopt 
regulations  and  authorized  it  to  control 
access  to  the  materials  mentioned.  But 
GSA  pointed  out  we  gave  tliera  no  time 
to  formulate  such  regulations.  They 
asked  for  some  time. 

This  amendment,  in  addition  to  clari- 
fying certain  matteis  which  do  not  affect 
the  substance  of  the  bill,  gives  the  Gen- 
eral Sei-vices  Administration  90  days  to 
iidopt  the  Tegula lions  and  report  them  to 
the  Congress. 

Now  I  understand  the  Senator  Iiom 
Wisconsin  v.ants  to  continue  .speaking. 

The  pending  ba^incss  is  tjie  emend- 
Jiiciit  I  have  just  offered. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion 13  on  agreeing-orXJic  amendment. 
Al!-.  NELSON.  I  have'  no  objection  to 
ti.e  amendment  at  all.  Is  the  qucolion 
on  the  amendment? 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion !■<  on  a.<?reeing  to  the  amendment 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  second  time  that  this  han  happened 
to  me  today.  I  hope  it  will  not  become  a 
habit. 

I  asked  for  recognilion  and  the  Chair 
gC2s  on  with  getting  approval  of  these 
amendments. 

I  .shall  not  oppose  these  amendments, 
but  I  do  think  I  can  have  a  word  or  two 
to  siy  about  them  before  v.e  act  on  them 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  do,  too. 
r.ir.  HRUSiCV.  I  do,  too. 
Mr.  President,  I  hr.ve  no  objection  to 
these  amendments.  They  arc  oaered  in 
routine  fa.'^hion  to  accomphsh  technical 
changes  in  the  bill  along  administrative 
hiies,  as  i  undcrsland  it.  of  the  GSA.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  if  that  is  not  tho  fact. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  some  minor  vr.iip- 
tions.  V/e  probably  would  never  have  of- 
icred  tlie  amendment  had  not  the  GSA 
pointed  out  that  they  were  required  to 
make  regulations  and  were  given  no 
time  to  make  regulations.  This  does  not 
affect  the  substance  of  the  bill,  except  to 
ths  extent  that  it  gives  the  GSA  time 
to  n:ake  regulations. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  do  want 
it  understood  that  in  not  raising  objec- 
tion to  it  I  do  not  wai.t  It  to  be  taken 
that  tiie  bill  is  rendered  any  more  de- 
siiable  from  its  merits  nor  from  the 
procedures  by  which  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  Senator  that  there  were 
some  chrngcs  made  by  us  that  were  not 
i\sked  by  GSA,  but  they  were  designed 
to  make  the  bill  clearer  in  ccrtaiu  aspects 
and  did  not  materially  affect  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  v^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  plad  for  that  ex- 
iManation.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  oues- 
ti-n  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  NELSON.  The  destruction  of  the 
I-i.\on  tapes  and  papers  v.ouid  deprive 
the  courts  of  criminal  evidence.  The  de- 
struction of  those  materials  would  also 
conceal  forever  the  fiUl  truth  about  the 
Watergate  scandals.  Our  generation  and 
'uture  generations  would  then  be  unable 
to  learn  exactly  what  happened  and  why. 
This,  in  turn,  might  inhibit  efforts  to 
correct  the  iastitutional  and  legal  weak- 
ne!^ses  which  made  Watergate  passible. 
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The  proposed  legislation  deals  with 
this  specific  situation.  It  contains  seven 
principal  provisions. 

First,  since  the  Nixon  tapes  and  papers 
are  already  in  the  custody  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  legislation  would 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
tain complete  control  and  possession  of 
the  taiJes  and  papers.  The  legislation 
would  thus  abrogate  the  agreeme 
potiated  by  the  Wliite  House  with  Mr~ 
Nixon.  This  inevitably  raLjes  qucstioiis 
about  the  ownership  of  these  materials. 
In  the  ppst,  it  Iias  been  generally  ac- 
cepted that  a  President's  papers  and  ma- 
terials are  iais  pxivate  property.  Because 
of  this  prior  practice,  the  White  House 
regarded  Mr.  Nixon's  tapes  and  papers 
as  his  private  property.  I  believe^  this 
view  to  be  wrong.  Certainly  there  is  no 
.iudicirJ  decision  or  congressional  statute 
which  expressly  provides  that  a  Presi- 
dent's papers  are  his  private  property. 
Moreover,  it  docs  not  make  sense  to  treat 
Presidential  papers  and  materials  as 
the  private  property  of  the  President 
v.hith  he  can  use  for  his  personal  profit. 
The   Nixon    tapes,    for   example,    were 
iii::de  on  machines  purchased  with  pub- 
lic funds  and  operated  by  individuals  on 
tlie  public  payroll.  They  involve  conver- 
sations of  individuals — includhig  a  for- 
mer President — who  were  on  tlie  public 
payroll  and  presumably  discussing  pub- 
lic bu;;iness.  Because  of  tlie  clear  public 
investment  in  and  public  character  of 
these  tapes,  they  should  be  regarded  as 
the  property  of  the  U.S.  Covenimeut  as 
a  trustee  for  the  public. 

Fortunately,  the  purposes  of  this  legis- 
1  ition  do  not  require  a  resolution  of  the 
ownership  question. 

If  the  materials  arc  public  property 
then  Congress  enactment  of  tlois  legis- 
lation is  merely  an  exercise  of  its  powers 
under  article  TV  of  the  Constitution  to 
control  public  property. 

If  the  mateiials  are  Mr.  Ni.xons  pri- 
vate property,  then  thLj  legislation  sim- 
ply enables  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  "protective  custody"  of  them.  Even 
ihe    Attorney    General    recognises    the 
legitimacy  of  such  a  mca.;ure.   In  his 
opinion  to  Piesidc-nt  Ford,  the  Attorney 
General  .said  that  the  Go-.ernmcnt  may 
take  "protective  custody"  of  Presidential 
mf.tcrials  for  important  pubiic  rurposcs. 
The  Attorney  General  stated: 
Historically,  there  has  been  consistent  ac- 
!-nowledgment  that  Presidential  materials  are 
peculiarly  affected  by  a  public  interest  which 
may  Justify  subjecting  the  absolute  owner- 
tionship  rights  cf  the  ex-President  to  cer- 
tain limitations  directly  related  tc  the  char- 
acter of  the  documents  as  records  of  govern- 
ment activity.  .  .  .  Upon  the  death  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  during  the  closing  months 
of   World    War   II.    with    full    acceptance   of 
the  traditional  view  that  all  White  House 
papers  belonged   to  the   President   and  de- 
volved to  his  est:\te.  some  of  the  papers  deal- 
ing with  the  prosecution  of  the  War   (the 
fo-called    "Map    Recti    Papers")     wire    re- 
tained by  President  Trumr.n  under  a  theory 
of     "protective     custody"     until     December 
1946.  Thus,  regardless  of  whether  this  Is  the 
best  way  to  approach  the  problem,  precedent 
demonstrates  that  the  governmental   Inter- 
ests arising  because  of  the  peculiar  nature 
cf   thece   materials    (notably,   any   need   to 
protect   national   security  Information   and 
finy  nred  f .  r  continued  use  of  certain  docu- 
m«>nts  In  the  process  of  government)  can  be 
protected  in  full  conformity  with  the  theory 
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of  owneriliip  on  the  part  of  the  ex-Presl- 
d^iu. —  (Op.  ol  tr.e  Au  y  Gen.,  September  C, 
]n74.  pp.  9-10). 

"Protective  custody"  of  the  Nixon 
I  a  pes  and  papers  can  be  easily  justified 
ijiidcr  the  Attorney  General's  opinion. 
These  materials  probably  contain  addi- 
tional evidence  relating  to  the  commis- 
sion of  statutor^'  crimes.  The  materials 
contain  extensive  information  which  will 
foable  the  American  people  to  learn  the 
full  truth  of  the  Watergate  scandals. 

We  cannot  overestimate  the  impor- 
lance  of  these  materials.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  Nation's  history,  a  President 
resigned  because  of  clear  and  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  that  he  had  committed  im- 
peachable offenses.  More  than  three 
dozen  individuals  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goveniment  or  associated  with  Mr. 
Nixon's  Presidency  have  been  indicted 
for  having  committed  statutory  crimen. 
These  crimes  involved  wiretapping,  bug- 
gings,  break-ins.  and  other  violations  of 
the  freedoms  guaranteed  to  every  indi- 
vidual under  our  Constitution.  V/ater- 
gate,  in  short,  represented  a  wholesale 
assault  on  those  rights  and  liberties 
which  are  the  .glory  of  our  political  .sys- 
tem. 

The  materisrt.s  bcir.g  preserved  by  this 
legislation  are  therefore  clothed  with  i'n 
overwhelming  public  interest.  The  Amer- 
ican people  si^ve  a  right  to  know  to  what 
extent  their  representatives  in  govern- 
ment abused  tne  public  trust.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  an  account- 
ing of  the  actions  of  those  who  were 
elected  or  asked  to  serve  in  their  name. 
Unless  we  understand  exactly  what  hap- 
pened and  why,  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem \»ill  remain  luider  the  cloud  of  fu- 
ture Watergatcs.  of  future  Presidents  and 
Government  officials  who  will  strip  the 
people  of  their  basic  freedoms. 

If  the  people  and  Congi-ess  are  to  rec- 
tify the  weaknesses  in  our  system  that 
made  these  dangerous  abuses  possible, 
v.e  must  ha'.e  all  the  facts. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  a  court  will 
decide  that  this  legislation  does  infringe 
upon  Mr.  Nixon's  properly  rights.  The 
second  principal  pro\ision  of  the  legisla- 
tion anticipates  this  possibility.  The 
legislation  states  that  Mr.  Nixon  will  re- 
ceive just  compei^bation  from  the  Federal 
Treasiuy  if  a  covrt  should  ultimatelv  de- 
cide that  these  tap^s  and  raiders  are 
really  his  private  property. 

The  thud  pvincip?.!  provision  ci  the 
legislation  provides  that  tlie  tapes  and 
papei's  can  never  be  destroyed.  Tlie  rea- 
?oi):;  for  this  provision  are  obvious.  These 
tapes  and  papers  proba'olv  contain  evi- 
dence relating;  to  the  commission  cf 
serious  crimes.  Thev  jMcbably  also  con- 
tain i.mch  information  which  can  answer 
many  qticstions  as  to  hc\.-  and  wliy  the 
Watergate  scandals  occmred.  Witiiout 
acces:^  to  these  topes  and  papeis.  the  in- 
tere.'-t.s  of  justice  and  hi&t'iry  would  be 
uijjuiy  compromised. 

Thfi  fourth  principal  provision  allows 
Tor  the  use  of  the  Nixon  materials  in 
.tudicial  prccccdings.  Any  requests  by  the 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  will  receive 
priority.  This  provision  would  become 
operative  immediately  upon  enactment 
of  the  legislation.  This  will  insure  that 
the  le^islauon  decs  not  cause  any  delay 


in  any  judicial  proceeding.  This  legisla- 
tion, however,  will  not  in  any  way  change 
the  relative  positions  of  the  parties  to 
any  lawsuit.  Mr.  Jaworski  •nill  still  be 
able  to  get  access  to  an>'  materials  he  is 
entitled  to  under  the  law.  Other  parties 
will  still  be  able  to  interpose  any  de- 
fenses, rights  or  privileges  they  may  have 
to  prevent  or  otherwise  limit  access  to 
I'le  materials. 

The  fifth  principal  provision  states  ex- 
•,>licitly  that  Mr.  Nixon  will  have  access 
to  tlia  mateiials  at  all  times.  This  access 
ivill  b  ?  subject  only  to  GSA  regulations 
to  protect  again.'^t  the  los;-,  or  destruction 
Ui  the  m:''.terials. 

The  si\th  principal  provision  cor'icrrns 
•jublic  access  to  tl:e  mateiials.  A  primaiy 
purpose  'lere  is  to  inform  the  American 
I'eople  of  ilie  full  tiuth  concerning  the 
Wi'iergats  scandals.  However,  this  pur- 
pc.-e  should  not  override  all  regard  for 
the  I'iahi."  of  the  individual  to  privac.v 
and  J  fair  trirl. 

II  is  difiicult  v.iihin  a  siiort  time  to 
drnlL  rcKUIa lions  governing  public  access 
which  .•.:]!  accommodate  these  competing 
intere.■.l.^.  'li^erefore.  the  legislation  re- 
quires the  Adminis-trator  of  General 
Services  to  submit  to  Congress  within  90 
days  a  report  which  proposes  and  ex- 
plaii'is  rcLulaiions  goveiT.ing  public  ac- 
cess to  the  Watergate  materials.  The 
report  will  also  recommend  which  mate- 
rials of  historical  significance  should  be 
retair.ed.  b'uch  niaterii'.ls  would  include 
tapes  pnd  papers  bearing  on  important 
policy  decisions,  departmental  actions, 
diplomatic  negotiations,  records  of  gifts 
received  from  foreign  powers,  and  the 
ake.  Materials  which  need  not  be  re- 
t.iinpd  would  be  piuely  personal  items, 
such  as  birthday  cards  and  thank-you 
notes.  The  legi.ilation  then  affoids  Con- 
gress 90  days  to  take  action  on  the 
Administrator's  recommendations  befo!t> 
ihey  take  effect. 

This  legislaticn,  of  couroc.  may  be  sub- 
ject to  legal  or  constitutional  challenges. 
In  light  of  thio  possibility,  the  final  prin- 
cipal provision  states  that  all  such  chal- 
lenges '•W'ill  be  heard  on  an  expedited 
basis  by  a  three-judge  cou't.  with  direct 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  this 
way.  all  legal  and  constitutional  i.";sues 
can  be  resolved  quickly. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  the  prob- 
lem concerning  Presidential  papers  is  a 
far-reaching  one  wiiich  deserves  dote  e\- 
annnation  and  p'obably  corrective  legis- 
lation. The  propo.'^ed  bill  docs  not  deal 
v.irh  that  iar'^cr  pri.)blem.  It  deals  in- 
stead with  tlie  specific  situation  intolvinj 
the  Nixcn  t.-.pps  and  papers.  This  n-^.rrow 
and  emer.frcncy  liealnipni  can  be  justi- 
f  C'd  on  two  basic  grounds. 

On  the  one  liand,  the  public's  interest 
in  his  tapes  and  papers  is  parucularly 
acute.  The  Watergate  scandals  repre- 
sented an  unpiecentcd.  dangerous  and 
illegal  assault  on  our  political  s.vstem's 
most  preciors  commodity — individual 
freedotn.  It  is  therefore  important  that 
these  tapes  .'i.nd  papciS  be  preserved  for 
their  possible  use  in  criminal  trials.  It 
is  equally  important  to  preserve  these 
materials  in  oi-der  to  insure  that,  at  some 
point  in  the  near  future,  thee  be  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  how  and  why  the 
Watergate  tra^edio^;  oceuiTed.  The  tapes 


and  papers  no  doubt  provide  the  infor- 
mation neressan'  to  achieve  or  help  tj 
achieve  the  most  possible  complete  un- 
derstanding of  that  event. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nixon  tapes 
and  papers — mihke  other  Presidential 
papers — are  in  im.minent  danger  of  de- 
struction. This  makes  immediate  con- 
gressional action  neccssarj'. 

Because  this  proposed  legislation  does 
deal  with  matters  of  critical  national  im- 
portance, it  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
act  quickly  on  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
Washington  Post  editorial,  an  article  by 
Prof.  Arthur  Miller  wliich  discusses  the 
need  and  legal  justification  for  legisla- 
tion such  as  this:  an  article  from  the 
New  York  l^mes:  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  30.  1974: 
and  an  analysis  of  S.  4016  by  the  Con- 
.^icssicnal  Research  Service,  which  I 
ihinh  clearly  demonstrates  that  this 
legislation  does  not  violate  any  constitu- 
tional provisions. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  :-ninted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IFiom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  21.  1974] 

Who   Owns  the  Nixon   Tapks  and   Papers? 

(By   Arthur   S.   MUler) 

The  question  of  who  owns  document-';  ac- 
cumulated in  the  White  House  during  a 
Presidents  tenure  i'la?  been  thrown  Into  sharp 
controversy  by  the  "apreement"  concluded 
between  Richard  Nixon  and  General  Services 
Administrator  Arthur  Sampson.  Two  day.i 
before  President  Ford  pardoned  him.  Air. 
Nixon  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sampson  indicat- 
ing til.".!  ho  desh-ed  'to  donate  to  the  United 
SluIcs.  at  a  iiiture  date,  a  .substantial  por- 
tion  ot   my   Presidential   materials   .    .   ." 

In  the  ^letter  Mr.  Nixon  flatly  stated  the 
materi:\ls.  irchtding  tape  recordings,  were 
"lis:  "I  retain  all  lepal  and  equitable  title  to 
the  Materials,  including  all  literary  property 
rights."  Mr.  Sampson  agreed  to  the  entire 
letter  on  Sept.  7.  ceding  to  Nixon  the  power 
to  destroy  the  tapes  after  Sept.  1,  1079.  The 
letter  purport,^  to  be  a  legal  document,  which 
binds  both  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  SampscMi 
i  speaking  for  the  governmeni  j . 

Presumablv.  Mr.  Sampson  relied  on  an 
Attorney  General's  opinion  sent  to  President 
Ford  on  Sept  6.  in  which  Willi.im  Saxbe  con- 
cluded Mr.  Ni.xon  was  the  owner  of  the 
■papers  and  o'her  historical  materials  re- 
tained by  the  White  House  Office"  during 
the  Nivon  a-lniin'^tration.  A;-  i«  the  cu  .tout 
wuh  the  •  P;e.->ident '5  lawyers'  lav.yer."  Mr. 
Saxbe  fcjuni  *\-.-\X  a  prrictico  traceable  to 
Oeor^e  Washingtcn  m°ant  that  the  materials 
are  'the  properly  of  former  President  Nbcon." 

That  c.inclusion  .seems  more  tht  result  of 
reaching  a  desired  decision  than  of  a  process 
of  rjasonin?  that  could  ge»  by  any  iniddllng 
•  ompetent  \i^-y  student.  Theio  are  iio  Su- 
preme Couil  deriions  on  I'lis  pulnt.  Nor  is 
there  a.;y  st.^.'uto  that  evprefilv  stales  thM 
Presidents  have  legal  tide  to  V.aiite  Houis 
clocumenis.  Mr.  S.i.xbe  relied  on  the  Picsi- 
dentla!  Librr.riea  Art  cf  ;f55  r..j  a  cangres- 
.'■nnal  "r:knoo '.edgemen'..  '  of  owiiershiii  by 
Pre-icicnts  But  Congress  did  not  4>ay  si:  ii'ir 
did  i'  dpflne  whn  "presiciential  papers,  '  prt. 
The  question  of  ti'.le  to  Wlilte  Hiu^e  docu- 
ments has  never  bten  examined  by  Congress. 

One  federal  court  decusinn  .if  modern  vint- 
a,:;e  {MicUols  v.  United  StuiC".  decided  by  the 
lOth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  1972)  holds 
that  President  Kennedvo  executor  could 
vaildiy  restrict  access  to  X-rays  and  other 
materials  oi  the  Werreu  Commission,  even 
though  the  mn'orl-ils  were  not  owned  by  the 
Ken:^.odv  f..n-.i!v.  That  cr.sc.  not   mentioned 
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by  Mr.  Saxbe,  does  not  re  ognize  a  property 
l.ueresc  of  Presidents  In  Vhlte  House  ma- 
terinls.  It  thus  could  not  le  used  to  Justify 
ti  f  Snxbe  conclusion. 

A  proper  analysts  shoul  i  be^in  with  the 
KiM.a-Samp.son  "agreeme  if  Itself.  While 
r.:r.  Sampson  had  stautorj  authority  to  ac- 
cept "papers  and  other  his  >orical  materials" 
of  a  former  President,  no^  'here  Is  he  given 
auuhorliy  to  agree  to  (  leir  destruction. 
K.it-.'.er.  14  U.S.  Code  Sec.  2  08  states  in  part 
that  the  GSA  administrato  '.  "in  negotiating 
for  the  deposit  of  president  Ir.l  historical  ma- 
terials, slial!  take  steps  to  s  scure  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  far  as  i>ossil  le.  the  right  to 
have  continuous  and  perii  antiii  po&iCst.ion 
of  the  materials.  ■ 

The  agreement  about  des  ruction  thus  is  a 
Ugal  nullity,  for  any  pub:  c  administrator 
has  only  the  authority  del*  ^'ated  to  him  by 
CorgrcES.  The  extent  oT  Mr.  Sampson's  power 
was  to  agree  to  restrictions  as  to  the  "use" 
of  presidential  materials.  "  Jse"  can  hardly 
mean  destruciion.  Anytliin  ;  that  goes  be- 
yond the  f  taiutory  lanpuag(  i;.,  In  legal  par- 
lance, ultra  lirji— and  that  Is  so  wlieiher  or 
net  Mr.  Nl.xon  has  title  lo    he  r.nterials. 

Bofnite  the  Sa:;be  opinloi:  the  question  of 
Ipgal  title  fcr  ^Tr.  Nixon  Is  s"  CI  very  much  an 
open  over tion.  Under  the  C  rsntution,  Con- 
gress has  express  power  to  "  r.aVe  tii  reectful 
rules  and  regulations  respecl  me  the  .  .  .  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Unit  ?d"  Stages."  The 
materials^files,  papers,  t,  pe.;.  etc. — were 
produced  by  public  money  oi  public  property 
by  people  paid  with  public  fluids  and  now 
resc  in  pxiblicly  ownod  Pies  To  rely,  as  did 
the  Attorney  General,  on  last  p-pctice  to 
jMstify  owner.'^hip  by  PJchari  Mxou  is  to  put 
forth  an  untenable  theory    )f  law. 

Under  that  theory,  whr.ts  er  occurs  for  a 
period  of  time  oeccmt:,  p-^rt  'j!  American  lav/ 
simply  by  cuvtom  and  usaj  ».  Sut  ci\n  that 
be  so.  p.rtlcularly  '.viii  re.si  eel  :.>  pnsitien- 
tip.l  power'?  Tiit-  answer  mvl 
one  examines  some  urn'< 
Fi-e^idents  about  other  pow 
be  mentioned. 

President     Nixon.     br;h 
through  his  nnnious  in  tiie 


per.^-^nalH-     and 
Justice  Depart- 


ment, maintained  in  1973  tlv  t  he  had  ?n  un- 


d'  .-•pproprlated 
limsy  statutory 
hold  up  under 
5  for  the  claim 


restricted  po'..er  to  "impoui 

funds.    Other    than    some 

arguments,    which    do    not 

scrutiny,  the  principal  bas 

was  past  practice — said  to  Jo  back  to  Presi 

dent  Jefferson.  Federal  jud  ;es  disagree:   O 

the  more  than  three  dozen    udiclal  opinions 

in  Impoundment  cases  in  tl  b  last  two  years 

the  vast  majority  emphatic  ,lly  rejected  tlie 

broad  claim  of  presidential  ]  ower. 


the  Hoover  ad- 
wiretapping — 

erent"  power  to 
approval.  That 
•  the  Supreme 


Presidents  since  r.t  least 
ministration  have  eii gaged 
with  Nixon  asserting  an  "inl 
do  so  without  prior  JudiciaS 
claim   w;is  repudiated   8-0 
Court  in  1972. 

In  like  marner,  exi.ravag4it  clhini3  about 
executive  privilege  have  beei 
Mr.  Nixon  or  his  cohoic-.  an 
a   reading  of   history.   The 
1-nocked  back  that  claim  of 


unanimously  in  July  of  this  year. 

Both  Presidents  Johnsi->n  and  Nixon  as- 
serted complete  power  to  c<  mniit  Aiuerican 
troops  to  combat,  under  the  comm8nd?r-ln- 
chief"  clause  oJ  the  Constit  .ttlon.  Although 
the  Supreme  Court  has  con  istently  ducked 
that  question,  there  can  be  iitle  doubt  that 
past  practice  would  be  rigid  y  examined  and 
protably  even  rejected,  rhoxifi  ;iie  C^urt  ever 
rule  on  the  merits:. 

Tn  1952.  President  Truma: 
tion's   s.eel    mills   during    a 


other  arguments  to  Justify  tie  seh'.ure,  gov 


(rnmcnt  lawyers  cited  a  serl 
tues.  including  one  in  1941 


yvttjrnpy  General  Robert  Jikson.  Jackson. 
f.s  Associate  Justice,  saw  th  ^  matter  differ- 
ently 11  years  later,  saying:  I  do  not  regard 
it  I  the  1941  seizure  1  a"!  a  pr  cedent  for  this, 


t  be  nega'.l"e  If 
;ous  flB'ms  by 
rs.  Eeveral  mav 


made,  again  by 
.'?t,ain  ba;.c-d  on 
Supreme  Court 
absolute  power" 


Fci^Ed  the  na- 
strlke.    Among 


s  of  other  selz- 
ipheld  by  then 


but  even  If  I  did  /  should  not  bind  present 
judicial  judgment  with  earlier  partisan  ad- 
locacy."  (Italics  added.) 

That,  if  nothing  else,  should  put  an  effec- 
tive quietus  on  the  Saxbe  opinion.  Govern- 
ment lawyers,  it  should  be  remembered,  are 
legal  apparatchiks — paid  to  take  orders.  As 
President  Andrew  Jackson  reportedly  said 
when  faced  with  an  Attorney  General  who 
had  doubts  about  Jackson's  actions  concern- 
ing deposits  of  U.S.  funds:  "Sir,  you  must 
f;nd  a  lav.-  authorizing  the  act  or  I  will  ap- 
point an  Attorney  General  who  -a ill."  Or,  as 
Senator  Sam  Ervm  often  reminded  executive 
branch  lawyers,  "V/e  have  had  thievery  and 
iiomlclde  for  thousands  of  years.  b\it  that 
does  not  mcke  murder  meritorious  nor  iar- 
<  ony  legal." 

The  Saxbe  opin.io:;  nrd  tiie  Nixon-Samp- 
.•^^'  -1  "CRreeireni  •  as  to  ownership  are  at 
i.osi  Ijirere^iing  historiCi'l  oddiiles  without 
■o<„'al  validity.  Ent  cv3n  so,  that  still  does 
not  definitely  settle  the  Question  of  legal 
rile  to  "presidential"  or  "V.Tiite  House" 
riiateri;->.l:  That  could,  and  should,  best  be 
tioae  by  congressional  action  ur.der  its  Article 
iV   poHer  o  cr   the  properly  oi    the   United 

Nee.led  arc  t  v\o  statrtcc.  One,  vhicij 
tnoi'.ld  be  e^iacted  without  dekiy.  would 
v:)!ate  the  i.ir^on-Sampson  "agreement" 
.i.'id  pla'-e  title  where  it  bcloncb — in  the  gov- 
ernm'iit.  If  the  former  PresicU'iit  contested 
•l;at.  a  JudiciKi  ruling  could  then  determine 
il.e  question  of  legr.l  tit:e.  Even  if  the  courts 
r.iied  fcr  Nj.;on.  the  papers  and  tapes  could 
s'.lll  be  talten  by  eminent  domain — provided 
"I  cou:-e,  that  ihe  constitutional  requlre- 
:norii  of  "J-.tst  comp;!  sr.tlon"  was  paid.  It  is 
higily  doubtful  that  the  cotirts  would  rule 

r.'.inst  an  e::press  tongresstonnl  decision. 
Futll-pr.  there  i.ce.i  be  no  worry  ihat  it  be 
heid  to  be  an  u-  post  facto  law  and  thus 
!a-.al:d.  Since  Caioer  v.  Bull  (1798),  it  has 
been  settled  ih.-it  the  ex  post  jacto  prohibi- 
'I'uis  appjies  only  lo  penal  aud  criminal  stat- 
ftcs. 

Tho  .^ecorrl  st'tute  shotild  be  long-range, 
''"he  Presidential  Libraries  Act  should  be 
amended  to  provide  that  all  drcuments  of- 
fi'iplly  produced  by  or  for  a  President  or 
Vjoe  P;esi''.ent  i.re  the  property  of  the  Unite'l 
■"itaies.  Custody  could,  a^  now,  remain  with 
tiie  National  Archivist.  Perhaps  more  pres- 
tCentinl  libraries  could  be  built,  although  a 
v.-.lid  reason  for  them  is  hard  to  find— other 
than  the  quest  for  symbolic  immortality  by 
rhief  e;ecutive.-i.  Just  before  he  left  ofllce, 
I'-ndon  Johnson  "raid'd"  the  executive 
br.tiich,  gathered  millions  of  documents — 
'jhc  say  as  many  as  75  million — for  deposit 
in  the  Johnson  Library  In  Austin,  Tex,  How 
most  of  those  documents  can  be  called 
"presidential"  is  completely  mysierlous.  It 
:.s  time  to  hilt  such  a  practice,  and  the  im- 
broglio over  the  Nixon  tapes  and  files  pro- 
vides an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  do  so. 


I  rron, 


file  New  York  Times.  Oct.  3,  1974] 
TitE  Nixon  Recohds 

Clearing  away  the  debris  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
i.iinlstration  is  proving  more  difficult  than 
cleaning  up  the  Santa  Barbar.i  oil  fpill.  A 
"arlety  of  questions  relating  to  the  former 
President's  transgres'ions,  records  and  up- 
keep ate  now  making  their  tortured  way 
through  th?  Congress.  A  vote  on  the  mo.st 
important  of  these— the  preservation  of  the 
:.ixon  records— is  to  come  on  the  floor  of  the 
S^i-nale  today. 

7  he  measure  up  for  Senate  consideration 
is  a  commendable  effort  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  to  modify  the  im- 
provident agreement  President  Ford  made 
with  Mr.  Nixon  about  White  House  tapes 
and  papers.  That  agreement  recognized  Mr. 
Nixon's  questionable  claim  of  ownership  of 
the  materials  and  made  access  to  them  sub- 
ject to  his  wishes,  desires  and  assertions  of 
legal  right. 


The  principal  aim  of  the  proposed  Senate 
bill  is  to  give  the  United  States  immediate 
custody  and  control  of  the  papers.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  resolve  questions  of  ownership 
or  restitution,  but  It  does  provide  for  speedy 
Judicial  disposition  of  those  questions. 

The  bill  has  two  chief  virtues.  First,  it 
forestalls  transfer  of  custody  of  these  records 
to  Mr.  Nixon.  Second,  It  negates  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Ford  agreement  permitting  de- 
struction of  the  White  House  tapes  at  the 
lime  of  Mr.  Nixon's  death.  Watergate  ques- 
tions that  are  Jefi,  unanswered  will  haunt 
A"'.er:cans  through  history.  Preserving  the 
recrrds  of  the  Klxon  Administration  is  the 
first  step  ti-ward  answering  those  questions. 
The  nepotir-tions  currently  being  carried  on 
by  Speria!  Prosccut-or  Jaworskl  for  access  to 
the  documenis.  are  no  adequate  substitute 
for  I  he  Senate  pr(,pos6l.  It  sliould  pass  with- 
ou.  cieif.y. 

[From  the  \Va;:]ington  Pest,  Sept.  3C,  1974] 
The  DiiPosmoN  of  the  Tapes 

Tiic  £?nate  Governm.ent  Operations  Com- 
mittee acting  with  appropriate  dispatch,  has 
cieared  a  bill  to  override  the  arrangement 
allowing  former  President  T.'lxon  to  deter- 
mine tiie  uses  to  which  the  tapes  and  other 
records  cf  his  presidency  mry  be  pvt  and 
.'.Iso  to  r.\ithori7e  their  destruction.  In  so 
doing  the  committee  has  recognized  the  valid 
puoli.'  interest  in  preserving  this  mass  of 
docur..t:;taiion  for  frorpertivc  legal  procced- 
!'-rf;s  and  for  historical  purpo.ies.  The  Senate 
"Dili  would  put  the  tapes  and  ot'-'er  records 
in  the  possession  and  under  the  control  of 
ilie  government.  Under  the  bill,  the  General 
3er\  ices  Administration  v.ou'd  keep  and  pro- 
tect the  materials  and  would  be  required  to 
■nake  them  a'ailablc  to  the  .Special  Prosecu- 
tor and  oiiier  litigants  in  accord  with  lefal 
prc;cs-vc.?.  Notiiing  could  be  destroyi'd  wiih- 
out  congressional  permission. 

In  spelling  out  tliese  elementary  safe- 
^■uprt's.  t)-e  rcmmlttee  v,i)?e!y  .sidestepped 
the  thorny  question  of  owi:ersh!n  of  tl.e  ma- 
terial:-. As  Attorney  General  William  Saxbe 
and  others  have  argued,  the  papers  of  past 
Pre.sicients  lipve  generally  oeon  regarded  as 
iheir  pri'au'  properly  to  be  disposed  of  as 
they  cijcic.  However,  the  law  is  not  ex-pllcit 
on  this  point,  and  the  Issue  is  now  before  a 
fedcr:;!  c.-^urt  in  crnnecMon  v.-ith  tno  Water- 
gate-related civil  suits.  Rather  than  trying 
to  anticipate  a  Judicial  ruling,  the  Senate 
eomm;ttce  has  proposed  to  pl.-.ce  the  tapes 
i  nd  other  records  in  a  form  of  official  pro- 
tective custody  which  would  be  consistent 
v,-iih  either  public  or  private  ownership.  As 
a  precautionary  step,  the  bill  also  provides 
for  compersntlon  to  Mr.  Nixon  if  a  court 
should  decide  that  this  custodial  arrange- 
ment deprived  him  of  his  property. 

In  these  central  respects,  the  bill  would 
rieet  the  potential  needs  of  the  Special  Pros- 
ecutor and  the  system  of  Jus^ticc.  The  com- 
mittee went  beyond  that  hov.'ever,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  respond  to  the  widespread  desire  for 
a  prompt  public  accounting  of  the  full  story 
of  Watergate.  Thus  the  panel  approved  two 
resolutions,  sponsored  by  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  urging  President  Ford 
to  provide  f  nil  public  access  to  all  Watergate- 
related  facts  and  the  fruits  of  all  pertinent 
investigatior.-.  The  major  bill,  reaching  even 
further,  would  require  GSA  to  provide  public 
access  under  reasonable  rules  to  ail  the  tapes 
and  documents  of  the  Nixon  presidency,  ex- 
cept where  national  security  could  be  affected 
or  individual's  right  to  a'  fair  trial  might 
be  impaired. 

This  is  disclosure  carried  to  a  fault.  It  Is 
one  thing  to  believe,  as  we  most  assuredly  do, 
that  the  rest  of  the  discussions  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  misconduct  in  the  White 
House  should  be  made  public  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. There  is  a  legitimate  national  in- 
terest In  the  airing  of  these  facts.  But  it 
is  something  else  to  let  the  public  rummage 
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through  the  confidential  flies  of  any  presi- 
dency be-fore  partisan  tempers  have  cooled 
jiud  the  passage  of  time  has  lessened  the 
danger  of  reckless  assaults  on  individuals' 
reptitations.  Tlie  records  of  the  Nixon  years, 
Iil--e  those  of  other  presidencies,  .should 
evoiuually  become  fully  accessible — but  in 
accord  with  traditional  archival  practices, 
not  in  a  hectic,  disorderly  response  to  an 
uujircccdemed  situation  such  as  the  one  we 
are  now  in. 

The  Senate  coir.niittee  has  Uut  resolved 
t-'.v.y  qu.ebtion  about  ihe  fua  re  oI  the  Nixon 
tapes  and  document?.  The  pending  legisla- 
tion would,  however,  insure  th^it  those  deci- 
sions would  be  m?de  by  public  agencies  more 
detached  than  Mr.  Nixon  himself  and  better 
able  than  the  White  House  staff  to  manage 
all  of  the  details  involved.  Most  important, 
the  bill  would  .stive  the  iir.vnediat?  problem 
cf  protecting  poteniially  criici;.!  evidence. 
Once  the  needs  of  Justice  ha'.e  been  served. 
Congress  wUl  have  time  to  coi-  iJer  general 
legislation  making  the  records  of  future 
presidencies  public  property  from  the  stR:-t. 

CONCRESSIONAI,  EEsEARC  H  SERVICE. 

Washiugion.  DC.  Octvber  3.  T.'7 1. 
To:  Honorable  Gavlc-rd  Nelsoi:. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:    Analysis   of   S.   4016.    Presidential 
Recordiiigi  and  Materials  PrLservaiion.« 
Act. 
At  the  request  of  \our  staff,  we  are  send- 
ing    the     enclosed     report     analyzing     ihe 
provislo.is  of  S.  4010. 

ViN^cr;\-.'-  E.  Tf.'MY. 
LegUtat'.vc  MlOi-rir;,'. 

CoN-sTni-TioN-Ai.  Q:  r:sriCN-s  R.aiseu  by  S.  iOVZ, 

A   Bnt,  To   PROTiCTT  ANIl   PttESERVE   TAPE  Ec- 
tORDINCS      OF      CONV  RSATICNS      OF      FO'^Mrr, 

President  Nikon- 

"Presidential  recordin>;s  ri!!d  Materials 
Preservation  Act ',  S.  4016.  9,;d  C.)n2:re.ss.  2d 
Session,  introduced  on  September  10.  1974. 
is  designed  to  protect  and  preivcrvc  the  tane 
recordings  of  conversations  of  iormer  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Xixon  niac;e  diuiiif;  his  len- 
f.re  as  Preoidert.  To  siuujiiarize  briefiy,  the 
bill  would  direct  the  Actmi-.-isfrat-.r  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  obtain,  or.  a-  the  cri'e  may  be, 
retain,  all  of  the  tapes  which  meet  t'.ie  de- 
scription set  forth  in  the  bill,  and  all  the 
historical  materials  associated  with  the  Nixon 
Presidency.  Destruction  cf  the  tapes  and  his- 
torical maierialfa  v.ou'.el  be  prohibited,  except 
as  pro\  Ided  by  Congress.  The  Adml'ii.trHtor  is 
to  issue  regulations  governini;  acess  to  the 
iripe  recordings  and  liisrorirr.l  materials,  in- 
cluding national  se,-iiri;y  .safeguartls  and 
curbs  on  pre-trial  publicity. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  po^s  biliiy  thai  the 
tapes  and  materials  aifected  may  be  personal 
property  and  therefoi-e  authorises  ju.st  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  in  tin  amount  adjudged 
by  a  Pedel.^l  court  ci  competent  juritdiciion. 
The  bill  aUo  ?Etabl!.;"..>s  Federal  court  juris- 
diction for  challenges  to  t'le  legal  or  consti- 
".lUlonril  validiry  of  its  prr  isioiis. 

Nuirercus  objecdoi'.s  c.in  l>e  raised  n^-iin^t 
tl'.e  bill:  1)  that  it  operates  ratroactively  in 
possihle  violation  <t  the  cr  pus!  jacto  Clau.se 
of  '.he  Coii.stltution:  2i  that  it  applies  to  one 
I'ai'^pd  individual  in  xiclatiou  cf  the  Bill  of 
A!tKu:dcr  riaus'^:  3p  .hat  ii  supersedes  the 
N-xwu-Saii.p.i  :>n  Agreement  of  Sepicmber  6. 
l')T4  in  Aiolation  of  the  o:)llgatlon  of  Co:i- 
c:'*tt.s  Clause:  4»  that  it  take.s  private  pr.op- 
t  r'y  for  a  public  use  without  due  process  or 
Jii-i  compensation  in  violation  of  the  Fif.h 
A'uei'.rlmeiit. 

De-rtUng  With  the.-e  issuet  in  turn,  we  turn 
l"-t  to  the  proble;n  of  letroactivltv.  The 
tunnitution  provides,  in  Article  I,  Section 
a.  Clause  3.  that  no  c-  po.^t  facto  law  shall 
>j'^  DHSsed  by  Congress.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  in  an  early  case  that  this  clause  is  ap- 
pli'tible  o'ly  to  crimitial  or  penal  .'.tutu re-. 


and  Is  Inapplicable  to  other  kinds  of  retro- 
active legislation.  Colder  v.  Ball,  3  Dall.  (3 
U.S.)  386.  393  (1798).  Tills  clause  prohibits 
statutes  which  render  criminal  au  act  which 
was  innocent  at  th©  time  it  occurred,  or 
which  increase  the  punishment  for  au  act. 
The  proposed  bill  does  not  provide  criminal 
penalties,  nor  attach  punishment  to  any 
past  acts.  It  therefore  docs  not  appei-r  to 
violate  the  ex  post  facto  clause. 

The  second  objection  is  to  the  specification 
of  former  President  Nixon  by  name.  Article 
I,  Section  9.  Clause  3,  also  provides  that  no 
Bill  of  Attainder  may  be  enacted  by  Congress. 
This  clause  prohibits  Congress  from  inflict- 
ing punii-hment  on  any  person  or  upon  an 
easily  ascertainable  group  or  classified  per- 
sons. Under  this  clause,  the  Supreme  Coint 
has  struck  down  statutes  which  barred  Com- 
miuii^ts  from  holding  office  or  employment 
with  labor  unions.  United  States  v.  Broun 
381  U.S.  437  (19Q5i:  which  forbade  u.,e  o. 
rppropria.e  1  funds  to  pay  three  allegedly 
subversive  Government  cinploxeco.  United 
State i  V.  Lactt.  328  U.S  303  (!946i :  or  which 
required  attorneys,  as  a  condiii^n  to  the 
practice  of  law,  to  take  an  oath  that  they  did 
not  take  part  in  the  rebellion  of  tiie  Conferi- 
ei-:icy  durini?  the  Civil  War.  E^  parte  Gai\tr-J, 
4  Wall  (71  U.S.)  333  (1867». 

As  in  the  cass  of  the  ex  pojt  facto  objec- 
tions, because  tlie  proposed  bill  does  not  im- 
pose criminal  penalties  or  clher  puni.shuieni , 
it  would  not  appei.r  to  tioia'e  llie  B:il  i^i 
Attainder  Cla.'Lc. 

The  third  objection  arisss  from  the  p  o- 
lision  of  A.  tide  I.  Section  10.  Ciau.-e  1,  tha-. 
no  state  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  ob- 
l.;5ation  of  contracts.  By  its  lorms.  tliis  clause 
tloes  not  prohibit  1113  Congres.s.  as  distiu- 
yul.shed  from  the  states,  from  imp.-iring  tlie 
obligation  of  contracts.  Contiueinal  Bavk  v. 
Chicago.  R.I.  4-  P.  Ry.  Co..  294  U.S.  648,  C80 
11935).  From  an  early  date,  t!ic  Supreme 
Court  ha'i  read  this  limitation  into  the  FifJi 
Amendment,  holding  that  Congress  cannot 
pass  a  law  that  desli-o.^s  or  impairs  tl;e  lav.- 
lul  private  contracts  of  citizens.  CaJJer  v. 
Bun,  3  Dall  (3  U.S.  886,  388  (17981 .  This  prin- 
ciple is  limited,  however,  to  acts  which  cpcr- 
aie  directly  to  impair  contracts:  Con-ress  has 
artliojity  to  pass  legislation  perinenc  to  anv 
of  the  po'.'  er.s  conferred  on  it  by  the  Con- 
fetitiuion.  e-,en  though  the  legislation  oper- 
ates colld'erally  or  incideniai.iy  to  impair  or 
dc^stroy  the  obligation  of  private  cortra^'fs. 
CcntineiUj:  rai^k  v.  Chicago  RI  fc  P  P' 
Co..  294  US.  648.  630   (1035i. 

Wliile  the  right  to  sue  fcr  ti;e  enforce- 
ment of  contracts  between  i"di' iduals  and 
corporations  r.umot  be  taken  awr.y.  a  differ- 
ent rule  prevails  with  respect  to  contracts  of 
sovereigns  Co.itracts  between  the  naticn  av.d 
an  indi\idu'(l  are  only  binding  on  the  coti- 
science  of  the  .sovereign  and  have  no  pre*^eii- 
slon.3  to  compulsive  force.  Lynch  v.  Unuc! 
States.  2.-2  U.S.  571.  580-81  (1934).  quociUt.' 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Tiie  Fedrraliat.  No.  81. 
Thus,  ■x  la-v  wV;'c!i  lakes  av.-ay  the  right  tci 
sue  th.e  Uiiiied  Staf??  on  a  coiMra-t  does  not 
inip.iir  the  obligation  of  co:uvacis.  since  the 
U':;tod  StRes  mr.y  not  be  ust:!  wlthouT  i;.s 
ev>i)-^.Tt. 

In  'lie  l;i;'i  of  the  rbr>ve  pr.i:cirl«-s.  tiie 
propi>.-:ed  bill-  v  ou'd  not  Impair  the  obliija- 
ilon  ci  Contract,  with  respect  to  the  a^ree- 
meiit  entered  iiuo  by  Mr.  Ni.wn  and  the  Gen- 
eral services  .Xclministration.  T'ae  bill  would 
repre.^ent  ai>  action  of  Congress,  within  its 
inherent  sij\:re\^n  power  of  cuiiuent  domain, 
to  protect  ,'inc1  preserve  maleiials  in  .he  pub- 
lic interest.  It.^  eiTeet  on  the  Nixon-Sampson 
Agreetnent  would  be  incidental  and  col- 
lateral. uc<.  Qirec  .  To  the  extent  that  prop- 
erty rights  are  embodied  in  that  aoi-een.en:. 
any  objecticu  must  be  grounded  on  tiic  Fifth 
Ainendmei  i  rather  thi-.n  on  the  Obligaiions 
of  Contia.n  Ll-.use.  It  is  therefore  rece^.sarv 
to  turn  to  the  Fifth  Amendment  issues 
ra:.;ecl  by  a...-  ici  rth  objection  'o  tlv?  b;il. 


A  valid  contract  with  the  Unlled  £t,%tes  is 
property,  and  the  rights  against  the  United 
states  arising  out  of  such  a  contract  are  pro- 
tected by  the  Fifth  Amendment;  the  Due 
Process  Clause  prohibits  the  United  States 
from  annulling  these  rights  unless  such  ac- 
tion falls  within  the  Federal  police  power  or 
.some  other  paramount  power.  L-jnch  v. 
United  Slatts,  (292  U.S.  571,  579  \l934)). 
Moreover,  such  property  may  not  be  taken 
wHhout  Just  compensation.  Furthermore, 
there  is  strong,  if  not  conclusive,  legal  sup- 
port for  the  principle  that  the  papers,  taues 
and  other  historical  materials  of  a  President 
are  his  personal  property.  See,  e.g.,  Legsl 
Opinion  of  Attorney  General  Saxbe,  Sept.  fi, 
1^74.  reprinted  in  the  Concression.vl  Record, 
page  3117G.  Sept.  13,  1974). 

Accordingly,  it  is  important  to  determir.e 
if  the  provisions  of  S.  4010  aTord  adequate 
protection  for  whatever  property  rights  that 
formor  President  Nixon  may  have,  whether 
these  property  rights  are  found  in  the  papers 
themselves  or  in  the  Nixon -Sampson  Agree- 
ment coi:cerniiig  s'svage  and  dispoiitiou  of 
the  papers. 

In  this  respect,  the  proposed  bill  woi.U 
appear  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  Presi- 
dent Klxon's  property  rights.  Provision  i; 
made  lov  a  iudicial  determination  of  li.s 
property  rights,  and  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  pav  Just  compensation  in 
ihe  amount  whicii  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  adjudges.  By  using  the  consti- 
tutional tern  "just  compensation."  t'ne  bill 
leaves  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  to  be  ac- 
corded a  full  and  fan  compensation  for  tiie 
impairnieni-  of  his  prc^perty  ligiits.  To  the 
extent  that  the  Sampson-Nixc.n  Aareemeni 
embodies  contractual  property  rigMs  run- 
r.ing  to  Mr.  Nixon,  tiie  Just  compensation 
provisiovis  would  apply  to  uuy  imp«inp.ent  oi 
those  rights. 

Finally,  it  would  appear  that  the  court  pro- 
ceedings pro  .ided  in  the  bill  wouM  accord 
siuficlent  procedural  due  proces--.  It  can  he 
aj.stuned  that  the  com  t  determination  of  tlie 
amount  of  compensation  due  to  Mr.  Nlxoii 
would  be  ma^ie  after  full  hearing  on  tlie  evi- 
c-eucf  as  to  the  value  cf  the  materials.  Pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  bill  v.ould  direct 
the  Administr.iior  cf  C*eneral  Services  I'l 
issue  regulations  governing  claims  of  privi- 
lege, such  as  the  E:<ecutive  or  Piesidential 
privilege  established  in  United  Statr.^  \.  \Uc.ti 
(U.S.  Sup.  Ct.  No.  73-1766.  July  24.  1974 1. 
And  tl'.e  bill  provides  expedited  t'-eatment  f^r 
aU  i?g.il  and  constitutional  challenges  to  It? 
provisions,  by  expres.sly  granting  Jurisdiction 
to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Di  trict  01 
CC'liini'jia. 

Vincent  E.  Treacv. 
Legiilatiie  Attorney. 
Americctn  Law  Dii-i.-iii.n. 

Cii-.-ER  3.  U'7-t. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mv.  President.  I  a.sk 
uiiatrinou.s  conscr.i  th;n  Mr.  Lew  Paper, 
a  member  oi  my  start,  have  the  privilege 
r>i  the  fioor  not  only  durJp.g  the  con- 
.s 'deration  of  this  bill  and  any  subse- 
quent 1  e-^ol'o.tJon  en  tlii-  matter,  but  also 
duiitifi  llie  CLiiu'sc  01  tlie  rcllcp.:l  votes 
en  ihc-.->e  me^.>uret.. 

T.he  PRESIDLVG  OFFICET?.  Wl.'tout 
c!.ijpf  lion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

7.1v.  Pre.vlclent  I  yield  the  Hoor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFriCL.H  'Mr. 
DnMENic.'.  The  Senator  iiotn  iNorth 
Caroliiia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Pre.siderit.  diuinp  the 
hearinLrs  bt-forc  the  Senate  Select  Cun-i- 
mi:,,pe  on  Preoidential  Cami^aign  Activi- 
ties, luiconiroverted  i35-timony  wat^  pre- 
sented relative  to  the  existence  of  ex- 
tensive tape  recordings  of  conversations 
beiv  een  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  various  nides 
3nd  n.ssciine.s  in  and  out   of  Govern- 
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me-t  service.  It  was  1  jrthcr  revealed 
that  :r.nny  of  tliese  tap  '  recordings,  as 
we]!  as  related  documAits,  memoran- 
dums, and  o'-her  marerials,  which  might 
be  cia^sifieri  as  the  Prefdential  histori- 
cal ijv.vterials  of  Mr.  llixon.  contained 
evidence  pointing  to  thl  comniis.sion  of 
vpiio'i.s  violations  of  FpKeral  and  State 
l)ena!  lavs.  This  i.iforrrfction  wsz  sub- 
f-iantiuted  in  many  respic*'-,  hv  the  rec- 
ord of  the  iinpeachinen  hea/jngs  hold 
by  the  Committee  en  t  le  Judiciar:-  oi 
the  House  of  Represcn  aiives  and  t<:e 
subsequent  recommendi  tion  tii.Tt  yU: 
Nixon  be  impeached.  iS  ?  K.  Reot.  93- 
1305.) 

F-'.VJo.ving  rcvsl;?tiou.«;  c  F  :^ll''jed  c-i:-ni- 
n.-^l  ccnduct  on  the  part  ( f  \c.vk.u'i  Whita 
Hou.-e  aides-,  ns.sociatis:  of  Mr.  Nixon, 
some  Gove.nment  oif.ci  ]s  ar.d  c.Ticers 
and  employeer,  oi  t!.-'  Cc  nmiitce  to  Re- 
Elect  the  President,  com]  )oi:iv  known  as 
CREEP,  sub.str.ntiated  t  ,•  the  tpor  re- 
cordings, and  other  :i5  l^xiSs.  indict- 
ments ohai-j'ing  the  com  .u-sion  of  vari- 
ous crimes  were  c'o'nn  tJ.  based  n\h- 
stantially  on  the'e  tai  )e£.  rid  other 
materials.  Tiiereaiter.  d  Ji'imber  o:  the 
indicted  indivi.-nusls  ]  fended  giiijly 
others  were  tried  and  ronvictecf:  "nd 
still  others  are  now  loini  tried  -^r  i"-  edit- 
ing tripi. 

On  September  8.  lOT-1. 1  le  White  Hrusf^ 
announced  rnd  puolishei    the  te.\-t  of  an 
agreement,  dated  Septen  :tr  6.  1974,  en- 
tered into  bctv.een  yiv.    sjyjn  ond  Tl- 
Arthur  P.   Srmpson.   A£  r.mi.strator   c*" 
General  Services,  ccnrer:  ing  thf  clipa 
sition  of  the  papc.  -.  laj-e 
other  materials,  relr-ting 
of  Mr.  Nixcns  service-  a 
the  United  States. 

The  ata%?-:ment,  which 
suant   to   <itjp  44.   UnitfC 
section  210 J,  et  sc.'..  prc-i 
materials  relatinj  to  Mr 
ure  as  President  Me  his  j^r  vate  pro'peViy 
Under  its  term.s   Mr.  NiX  n  stated  that 
he  would  donate  a  3>ibs'  :/.t;al  pcrtion 
of  these  materials  to  the  F  dcral  Govern- 
ment at  some  time  in  tl  e  future,  and 
that  all  OT  the  nuuerial^shr'l  be  kept 
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ec  jrding  .  and 

to  tile  pe-'iod 

President  of 

.a-;  made  pur- 
State.s  Cede, 

unies  that  all 
Nixon's  ten- 


in  the  custody  of  tiie  Fe  ieril  Gr-vcrn 
rnent  at  a  storage  rr.cifiiv  near  Mr 
Nixon's  home  in  Cahfonii^ 

Tlie  agreement  provided  !urlh:r  that, 
first,  Mr.  Kixon  would  fontrol  arcess 
to  the  m.^tcrinls.  ;.:\C  thaj  anv  reeuests 


for  access  to   them,   \\h6 

subpena  or  other  Uzz.\  pr 

referred  to  him-  .<-ccond.  \ 

the  right  to   vvilhdrcw  ai  > 

except    tape    recordiups 

after  3  years  from  the  dati 

ment,  for  anv  purpose:  tl 

on  agrees  to  donate  tiie  ti 

to  the  Federal  Govcr'-inei 

ber   1,    lfi7G,   subject   to 

tJiat  all  the  tt^pes  in  theiOovcrnmeni's 

custody  '■>-Iiall  be  riestroy|d  at  the  time 

of  Mr.  Nixon's  deatii  or  oi 

I&51.  whichever  event  shal 

r  Id  fourth,  in  any  e^ent,  :  Ir,  Nixon 'can 

c;i:ect  the  Administrator  I3  destroy  any 

tapes  Mr.  Nixon  choo.'^os 

fceoines  effective  in   1979 

Mr.  President,  before 
major  provisions  of  this 
emphasize  the  fact  that 
vides  only  for  cuM^ly  of 


her  by  court 
ice.ss.  m-.ist  be 
Ir.  Nixon  has 
materials — 
from  deposit 
cf  the  a^ree- 
ird,  Mr.  N;x- 
'oe  recordings 
on  Septem- 
he   condition 


liter  the  gift 

:    outline   the 

I  ill,  I  wi.^h  to 

his  bill  pro- 

the  tape  re- 


cordings, and  other  materidls,  and  does 
not  deal  with  the  question  of  owner- 
ship. 

TJie  purpose  of  S.  4016,  as  amended,  is 
\f>:  First,  protect  and  preserve  tape  re- 
c*ordlngs  of  conversations,  and  other  ma- 
terials,   recorded    or    prepared    in    the 
White  House,  the  Executive  Ofiioe  Build- 
nT^'.  a::d  cc-rlain  otiier  specified  places, 
between  January  20.  1969.  and  Au^just  9, 
1974:  second,  make  them  available  for 
use  by  the  Special  Watergate  Prosecu- 
tion Force:  and  for  ultimate  access  by 
the  pufcLc,  under  regu'ations  governing 
access  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Admin- 
'■tr.ator  of  Gciieral  Services,  who  would 
be-  reciui.ed  to  receive.  ..b.nin  or  retain 
ca.'-icdy  and  control  ni  such  tsi?'e.s  and 
"fner  maierials;  third,  reqiare  th.-it  cus- 
t  j'Jy  Oi  the  tp:  es  a.^d  otlier  ir.nterials  be 
:;\'»in:r1ned   in   Washin.Tton,   DC:    and 
i'c'irth.  m.^kc  '^il  oi  these  mr.<:erials  avail- 
able to  L^r.  Kjxon,  cr  his  designee,  for 
any  purr  ose  and  at  nil  times,  consistent 
vvjih  re:ji':ation'.  prv^malgaie.-.  by  the  Ad- 
r!-.;ii;sirator  for  their  safety  and  security. 
In  order  10  accomplish   Uicse  objec- 
tives, the  bill,  as  f.i.unded.  directs  the 
Adrniuistrator  .,;  Genera!  Services,  not- 
vithstandmp  the  agr'^ement  rr  under- 
.«iar:r*n'?   he   entered   into   wiih   lonmr 
■-'resident  Kixon  on  Ser.ttmbf^r  6.  1974, 
lursivmt    to   .':ection    2107   of    title    44. 
L'nited  States  Code,  or  any  other  law.  to 
receive,  obtain,  or  retain  comrlcte  pos- 
.'Cssion  a.ia  cor.tr  il  of  all  tc'pe  i-ecoroings 
of  conversation-.  p!Vj  all  papers,  doru- 
nii-ntf.  m?n:or,indiurs.   and  tra-isciipts 
■.vhich  n:ee':  cert.iir.  strted  cnnditioris. 

With  respect  to  tace  recordings,  the 
v'Oinmittte  aii.endnient  cover;;  ali  record- 
i  'gs  of  con\crsatior..,  recorded  or  reused 
to  be  recorded  ^y  a  Federal  off^'-er  or  em- 
ployee between  January  20.  1969,  and 
..u?ust  9.  1974  whi?h.  first,  involve  lor- 
mer  President  Kixon  and  or  other.-  v.ho. 
-t  the  time  of  the  conversaMons.  were 
?'cc'eral  e;nplo:-ees;  and  secorid,  were  re- 
corded in  the  White  House,  the  Execu- 
tive O/f.ce  Biilding  in  Washington.  DC: 
Camp  David,  Md.:  Kev  Bisravnp,  Fla  • 
r.nd  Sr.n  Ckinente.  Calif. 

The  papers,  documents,  niemoran- 
Tums  and  tra.iscripts  are  those  which 
constitute  the  Presidential  historical 
materials  of  Mr.  Nixon,  as  defined  in 
.section  2101  of  title  44.  United  Sta'ts 
Code.  co\eri:;g  the  period  between  Jan- 
uar.v  20.  19t>9  and  August  9.  1974. 

In  oicer  to  i/i.sure  the  safetv,  prps- 
r. ration,  and  availability  of  the  tape  re- 
cjrding.s.  and  otiier  materials,  th'^  b:!I. 
as  amend?!,  provides  that,  fir.n.  they 
c.  nnot  bo  destrnyed  e::cept  r.s  the  Con- 
firf^s  may  provide:  scnnd.  the  Admir?-.- 
t.-ator  of  General  Services  i'^  reqturcd  t^ 
isvj.-.  at  t)i"  earliest  possible  date,  such 
rt  as onabie  re{.'UJatio?is  as  may  be  nec- 
cssaiy  to  insure  tlieir  protection  from 
lo':S.  dcstriTctic.n.  or  access  by  unauthor- 
ized persons:  and  third,  except  as  mav 
oth.erwise  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
purposes  of  this  act,  custody  of  ali  such 
materials  r.vast  be  maintained  in  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 

In  order  to  in.sure  their  availrbiiity  for 
use  in  judicial  proceedings,  including 
court  subpena  and  other  legrl  process, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's regulations  governing  ac- 


cess thereto,  ail  of  the  tape  recordings, 
and  other  materials,  are  required  to  be 
made  available,  for  such  uses,  subject  to 
pny  rights  or  privileges  which  any  party 
may  invoke,  immediately  upon  the  date 
of  enacti:ient  of  tlio  act:  and  requests 
."or  acces-  to  tncm  ly  th3  Special  Water- 
ga-.e  Pro-secuiion  Force  are  specifically 
given  priorif  over  any  other  requests. 
-.s  P'.eviously  not«d,  in  order  to  in- 
sure their  availability  for  use  by  Mr.  Nix- 
on, or  any  party  whom  he  may  designate 
in  writing,  nil  of  tiie  tr.pe  recordings, 
i.-.iu.  otliev  rnaiti  ials  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  Jiiin.  or  his  de.si.&i-'.ee,  at  all  times 
and  for  any  purpose,  subject  or.ly  to  the 
.'.:?m;:!stva*or's  sai^vty  and  securitv  .e?u- 
Ic*^iouj. 

In  oroor  to  protect  Mr.  Nixon'^  pro  '- 
e-ty.  or  ot'.er  legal  rights,  jf  any.  i.n  the 
■■ap;  iecorcings  and  o'.her  materials,  the 
hiLi.  as  amended,  provides  two  specific 
^e.neci.^.^:  I-ir:t.  it  ruthori?es  payment 
of  just  cc:iiner,sat!on,  from  funds  in  t!ic 
-eaf  •4/'  fund  of  the  T'ea-ury.  to  ai;y  in- 
:.ivic'-i:il  found  by  a  Federal  court  of 
coriiietent  jarisdictio)i  to  have  been  de- 
piivcd  or  private  property  by  the  pro- 
visic.is  of  this  act:  and  second,  it  vests 
in  the  -J.S.  District  Court  for  tiie  Dis- 
!ti-t  of  Columbia  erclusive  jurisdiction 
TO  hc::r  --haJle'iQcs  to  tiiC  legel  or  consti- 
t  -rionnl  vr.::dity  of  any  pro^-i-sion  of  th:s 
art.  Il  p  o-ridcs  .'urthfr  that  ?^i!^h  chil- 
ler., c"  shall  be  heard  by  a  Uiree-judge 
tour:.  V ah  the  ri.ejit  of  oirect  appeal  to 
♦';e  If.?.  Suprenie  Comr.  and  requires 
mat  ."luch  clialloiges  shall  be  treated  hy 
uoth  courf^  as  priority  mr.tters  to  be 
t.vci:  immediat?  consideration  and  reso» 
luiioii. 

PlnrJIy.  the  bill,  r..s  amended,  rocviires 
.l.e  AJmiriisrrator  of  General  Servir'>s  to 
si;b»iut  to  the  Congress  within  90  days 
alter  the  enactment  of  tliis  act,  a  report 
prcposin^-  and  cxiJaining  regulations 
roverning  acce.'^s  to  the  tanc  recordings. 
a-.d  ether  matcri  ils.  and  provides  that 
they  are  to  take  effect  upon  the  expira- 
tion o-  90  da.\s  following  their  subinis- 
.ion  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  further  provided  that  these  reg- 
-.ilat'.ors  must  take  info  accoant  the.  fol- 
lowirig  factors: 

First,  the  need  to  provide  tJie  public 
w:tn  the  full  truth,  at  the  earliest  rea- 
fonable  date,  of  tlie  abuses  of  govern- 
mental power,  .ncpulaily  identified  un- 
der the  generic  term.  "Watergate": 

Second,  the  need  to  make  (he  tape  re- 
cordings, and  other  materials,  available 
lor  tise  in  judicial  proceedings: 

Third,  the  need  to  prevent  general  ac- 
ce-3.  e-:cept  for  use  in  judicial  pro-eed- 
irigs.  to  information  relating  to  n;'ional 
security: 

Fourtii,  the  need  to  protect  even-  in- 
dividual's right  to  fair  and  imparti:.! 
trial: 

Fifth,  the  need  to  protect  any  party's 
c.oportunity  to  assert  any  legally  or  con- 
stitutionally based  right  which  -\ould 
prevent  or  otherwise  limit  access  to  the 
tape  recordings: 

Sixth,  the  need  to  prevent  unrestricted 
access  to  tape  recordings,  and  other  ma- 
terials, which  are  unrelated  to  the  need 
to  provide  t.he  public  with  the  full  truth 
concerning  -Watergate"  abuses  of  gov- 
crnmcnt.alpo.ver;  and 
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Seventh,  the  need  to  give  to  Mr.  Nixon, 
or  his  heirs,  for  his  sole  custody  and  use, 
tape  recordings,  and  other  materials, 
v.hich  are  unrelated  to  the  "Watergate" 
abuses  of  governmental  powers  and  are 
not  otherwise  of  historical  significance. 

After  the  report  on  S.  4106  was  filed. 
tiie  General  Services  Administration  re- 
yuested  a  conference  with  the  commit- 
tee staff  in  order  to  clarify  and  improve 
certain  provisions  of  the  bill.  Thereafter, 
r- presentatives  of  the  committee  staff 
and  the  staff  of  Senator  Nelson,  snonsor 
of  the  bill,  met  with  representatives  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  and 
agreed  upon  a  number  of  amendments 
whicli  I  have  offered  as  committee 
am'^nrtments. 

All  but  two  of  these  aincr.dmcnts  are 
technical  and  perfecting  in  nature  and 
do  not  require  any  discussion.  The  two 
substantive  amendments  are  important 
and  merit  an  explanation. 

The  first  of  these  is  an  amendment  to 
.section  3  v.hich  adds  a  new  sul)section 
(c.  as  follows: 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  or  an-  pany  whom  i  e 
n.ay  designate,  in  writing.  ,=;hall  at  all  Ume.s 
have  access  to  the  tape  recordings  and  other 
materials  referred  to  in  section  2  oi  this  Act 
for  any  ptirpose,  subject  to  tlie  re^tilations 
wliich  the  Administrator  s"n.''!l  i.  sue  pur.suani 
to  .section  5  of  fr.ls  Act.  -- 

The  purpose  of  this  anieiahnent  is  dear 
o:i  its  face.  It  is  designed  to  insure  that 
Mr.  Nixon,  or  his  desig.^.ees,  vill  at  all 
times  have  access  to  the  tape  recordings 
and  other  materials,  subject  only  to  the 
safety  restrictions  wliich  tiie  Adminis- 
trator cf  General  Service^  is  required  by 
section  5  of  the  bill  to  issue  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  protection  of  the  tapes  and  other 
materials  fi-oni  loss,  destruction,  or  access 
to  by  unauthorized  persons.  In  tliis  con- 
nection, I  point  out  that  one  of  the  per- 
fecting amendments  requires  that  these 
regulations  be  issupd  by  the  Administra- 
tor at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I  point 
out  further  that  this  provision  is  entii-ely 
consistent  with  the  basic  premise  of  this 
bill — that  the  public  interest  requires 
protective  custody  of  the  tapes  and  other 
materials  and  there  is  no  intent  to  deal 
with  their  ownership.  It  was  originally 
contained  in  paragraph  (4i  of  section  6 
as  an  item  to  be  included  in  the  regula- 
tions. It  was  decided  that  this  provision 
more  properly  belonged  in  the  law  rather 
than  in  a  regulation. 

Tlie  second  .substantive  amendment 
would  delete  the  present  section  C  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  liiereof  a  nev.-  section  6.  as 
!o'.lo\'s: 

Sec.  6  (ft)  the  Admin i^^trator  .sliali.  v.itMn 
00  d.'.vs  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  sub- 
nut  to  tlie  Congress  a  report  pioposing  and 
exj)!,uuint,'  regulations  governing  access  to 
tie  tape  recordings  and  other  materials  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2  of  this  Act.  Suc'n  regula- 
tions shall  take  into  account  the  following 
!".ctors: 

"1 1 )  the  need  to  provide  the  public  with 
Tl'.p  full  truth,  at  the  earliest  reasonable  date, 
oi  the  abuses  of  governmental  power,  popii- 
iarlv  identified  under  the  generic  term, 
"Watergate"; 

'  (2)  the  need  to  make  the  tape  recordings 
qnd  other  materials  availabie  for  use  in 
jiidlcial  proceedings; 

"(3)  the  need  to  prevent  general  access, 
except  for  use  in  judicial  proceedings,  to  in- 
formation relating  to  the  Nattqn's  security; 


"(4)  the  need  to  protect  every  Individual's 
right  to  a  fair  and  Impartial  trial; 

"(5)  the  need  to  protect  any  party's  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  any  legally  or  constitutionally 
based  right  which  would  prevent  or  other- 
wise limit  access  to  the  tape  recordings  and 
other  materials; 

"(G)  the  need  to  prevent  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  tape  recordings  and  other  materials 
unrelated  to  the  need  identified  In  paragraph 
(1  >  above;  and 

"(7)  the  need  to  give  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
or  his  heirs,  for  his  sole  custody  and  use, 
lane  recordings  and  other  materials  which 
are  unrelated  to  the  need  Ider.tified  in  para- 
graph (1)  above  and  are  not  otherwibe  of 
historical  significance. 

'Ub)  The  regulations  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  the  report  referred  to  in  sub- 
jection (a)  above  shall  take  eiTect  upon  the 
expiration  of  90  days  alter  the  submiss.vii 
of  that  report  to  the  Congress." 

The  proposed  new  section  6  is  essen- 
tially similar  to  .-ecticn  6  of  the  bill,  a? 
reported,  in  that  it  requires  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  prepare 
regulations  go^'erning  access  to  the  tape 
recorii'nes  and  other  materials,  and  lists 
the  matters  to  be  included  therein.  It 
differs.    ho'.v.?vcr.    in   the   following    re- 

Firn.  throurth  a  clerical  error,  the  ref- 
erence lO  "ctiier  m.ftoiials."  in  addition 
to  the  tai  e  recordings,  was  omitted  fiom 
the  bill,  as  reported.  The  new  veisim 
corrects  this  error. 

Second,  the  bill,  as  reported,  reqairtd 
that  the  Administrator  of  Gene.-  al  Serv- 
ices issue  regulations  governing  access  to 
the  tape  recordings  without  specifying 
either  a  time  limit  for  their  promulgation 
or  submission  to  the  Congress.  The  new 
version  requires  the  Administrator  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  pro- 
posing and  explaining  the  regulations 
governing  access  to  the  tape  recordings 
and  other  materials  within  90  days  after 
enactment  and  provides  that  they  are  to 
take  effect  uixtn  the  expiration  of  90  days 
following  their  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  90 -day  period  was  agreed  to  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  as 
representing  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
within  which  to  formulate  the  required 
regulations.  The  requirement  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress,  and  the  90-day 
period  prior  to  their  effective  date,  is  in- 
tended to  afford  the  Congress  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  determiae  whether 
the  propo.'ed  regulations  are  acceptable. 

Thiia.  the  new  version  places  addi- 
tional emphasis  on.  first,  the  need  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with  the  full  truth  at  the 
earliest  reasonable  date,  with  respect  to 
Watergate  abuses  of  governmental 
power:  second,  the  protection  of  every 
individuals  right  to  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial:  third,  the  protection  of  any 
party's  opportunity  to  assert  any  legally 
or  constitutionally  based  right  which 
would  prevent  or  otherwise  hmit  acce.-.s 
to  the  tape  recordings  or  other  materi- 
als: and.  fourth,  the  need  to  insure  to 
Mr.  Nixon,  or  his  heirs,  the  right  to  have 
sole  custody  or  use  of  tape  recordings 
and  other  materials  which  are  unrelated 
to  Watergate  and  are  not  otherwise  of 
historical  significance.  This  last  item  is 
designed  to  make  certain  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator's regulations  will  not  in  any 
way  impair  Mr.  Nixon's  right  to  sole  cus- 


todj'  of  various  categories  of  personal 
memoi-abilia  which  are  of  no  public  in- 
terest or  concern. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  at  this 
point  to  make  a  few  additional  observa- 
tions. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  it  was 
suggested  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  have 
permanent  legislation  which  would  apply 
to  the  official  records  made  or  maintained 
by  any  elected  Federal  ofiBrial. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  Government  Op- 
e'atiops  Committee,  which  reported  this 
bill  originally,  that  it  would  be  iTiiwise 
to  atttmpt  permanent  regulation  cf  all 
ofr.clC'.l  records  of  all  elected  Federal  of- 
ficials ;n  a  summary  fashion  at  this  time. 

The  committee  members  present  at 
the  markup  SPp;iion  on  the  bill  agreed 
that  t:i3  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee would  take  up  the  question  of  the 
desirability  of  making  the  ofiicJal  records 
of  ali  Presidents.  Vice  Presidents.  Sena- 
tors. Congressmen,  and  other  elected  of- 
ficiah.  such  es,  ddc^ates  to  Congress,  the 
proper'ty  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
thir.'-.  tliat  such  legislation  is  w*se.  but  I 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  put  too 
hea^'y  a  burden  on  one  little  nag  because 
you  niigiit  break  down  th^t  one  little 
nag.  This  bill  really  deals  with  an  emer- 
gency situation,  because  some  of  these 
docn.-nents  are  nepded  in  the  courts  and 
by  the  general  public  in  order  that  they 
might  knov.-  the  full  storj-  of  what  is 
kpov.n  collectively  as  the  Watergate 
affair. 

Thi.s  legi.5lation  proiides  that  In  the 
event  of  the  untimely  decease  of  former 
President  Nixon  that  none  of  the  tapes 
would  be  destroyed. 

Now.  I  favor  permanent  legislation  be- 
cause I  have  a  conviction  that  in  equity 
and  in  good  conscience  al!  the  official 
records  made  by  an  elected  Federal  offi- 
cial, at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers, 
while  he  is  occupying  a  Federal  office,  and 
which  would  not  have  been  made  except 
for  his  occupancy  of  that  Federal  oflSce. 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  public  property 
and  placed  in  some  place  where  they 
would  be  accessible  to  the  public,  such  as 
the  Archives  or  tlie  Librarj-  of  Congress 
or  in  the  custody  of  some  university  or  in- 
stitution of  learning  which  would  grant 
access  to  those  documents  under  reason- 
able regulations  to  persons  interested  in 
historical  research  or  other  matters  of 
that  kind. 

Tiiis  bill  is  n  fair  bill.  This  bill  does  rot 
undertake  to  deal  witii  the  question  of 
ownership.  This  bill  recognizes  that  there 
is  e.  substantial  controversy  as  to  whether 
Presidential  papers  of  :ui  oiBcial  nature 
become  the  private  property  of  the  Pres- 
ident after  he  ceases  to  hold  office  or 
wliether  tliFv  are  the  proiierty  of  and 
belong  to  the  public.  It  leaves  that  matter 
to  be  determined  ?iOt  by  Con^^ress  but  by 
a  judicial  vn'ocecding.  It  exin-essly  pro- 
vides th.at  if  the  courts  sliould  decide  that 
these  r.»cords  of  foi-mer  President  Nixon 
arc  his  personal  records,  tlie  Federal 
Cro\ernrncnt  will  pay  to  him  just  com- 
pensation as  required  by  tlie  Constitu- 
tion in  cases  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  under  its  power  of  emminent 
domain  private  property  for  public  use. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  bill.  I  think  it  pro- 
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tects  the  national  seciyity.  It  is  the  kind 
of  bill  we  need  under  tfle  present  circum- 
stances. 

I  sincerely  hope  thi  t  the  Senate  will 
pass  this  bUI  without   lelay. 
I  suggest  the  absen*  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  O]  TICER.  The  clerk 
\\  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assLstar  t  lesislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  can  the  r(  II. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mi  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tl  at  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rcsc  nded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thurmond  1.  Without  ibjection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wi  mdcr  if  I  can  ask 
the  distinguished  Sena  or  from  Wiscon- 
sin some  questions.  I  lavc  been  listen- 
ing attentively  to  bot  i  the  discussions 
by  the  distinguished  anator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  J 

First,  might  we  re:  ?r  to  section  VI, 
1,  which  Ls.  as  I  under  tand  it,  that  pro- 
vision which  seeks  to  ive  the  public,  as 
it  states  there,  there  L  a  need  to  provide 
the  public  wiUi  full  tr  ith  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  of  the  buses  of  govern- 
mental power,  and  tfe  ;n  we  proceed  to 
define  that,  popularly  identified,  under 
the  generic  term  Wate  gate. 

Now  I  ask  the  dis^guislied  Senator 
if  my  understanding  i  correct,  basically 
the  Senator  is  sayin  :  to  the  General 
Services  Administrat  on,  "We  estab- 
lished this  as  a  publi  ;  need  under  this 
bill  and  we  give  you  S  )  d.iys  to  promul- 
gate rules  as  to  how  '■  ve  can  carry  out 
the  effect" — and  I  am  i  elcrrlus  now  onlj' 
to  Arabic  number  1. 

It  seems  to  me  that!  kz  are  asking  the 
General  Services  Ac'm  nisirr.tion  to  do  a 
couple  of  things  and  »nc  of  Lhem  kind 
of  disturbs  me. 

I  think'It  will  be  eaj  s'  for  tliera  to  es- 
tablish access-type  rul<  s  and  regulations, 
and  that  is  one  of  their  functions 
throughout  this  bill,  a  id  obviously  with 
reference  to  that  Aralfc  1,  the  need  for 
the  public  to  get  the  ficts, 

I  would  assume  tha^they  could  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  a 
But  now  I  ask  the  d 
tor.  just  from  what  I 
me  that  there  are  soi 

documents   and   reai  ,     _      ^^-. 

someone  is  going  to  hai  to  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whetli^  or  not  they  con- 
tain information,  whither  or  not  they 
contain  information     - 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  wo 
puished  Senator  will  y 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I 
tJLi.  NELSON.  The 
wns  adopted  some  mo: 
posed  by  the  dlstinsui  ^ 
North   Carolina   altliAgh   I   would   be 
happy  to  undertake  to|ansv.er  tlie  ques- 
tion,  now   that   the   Proponent   of   the 
amendment  has  com^into  the  room  I 
think  it  would  be  mor 
th.e  questions  to  the 
ator  from  North  Carol, 
would  not  mind.  I 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  4"  dehfihted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thinll  it  gives  a  little 

too  much  credit,  but  tfese  amendments 

were  drafted  largely  attthe  suggestion  of 

Soniitor  Nelson,  Senatir  Javits,  and  iny- 


cessibility. 
^tinguished  Sena- 
it  appears  to 
to  be  volumes  of 
of   tapes,   that 


ler  if  tlie  distin- 
l^ld  for  a  moment, 
eld. 

lendment  which 
bnts  ago  was  pro- 
lied  Senator  from 


luseful  to  address 
jstingulshed  Sen- 
|ia,  if  the  Senr.tor 


aelf  wiih  the  aid  of  their  staffs  and  tlie 
staff  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

All  of  th«se  amendments,  except  two 
or  possibly  three,  are  really  clarifying 
amendments.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
custody  of  the  tapes  and  materials  taken 
by  the  GSA  be  imder  the  control  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration.  The  Administrator  in- 
formed us,  after  the  bill  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee,  that  he 
ncf  dcd  some  tune  to  prepare  regulations. 
So  we  put  in  a  provision  gi\'ing  him  90 
days,  and  then  providing  that  the  regu- 
lations would  not  become  effective  until 
90  days  later,  after  they  had  laid  before 
Congress  for  90  days. 

We  specified  the  things  that  had  to  be 
covered  in  the  regulations. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  tlie  Senator's 
questions. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  calling  this  to  our 
attention,  that  it  is  a  collective  product, 
not  a  product  only  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Let  me  start  ovor  with  my  question.  I 
think  if  I  were  the  head  of  the  GSA.  I 
would  have  a  very  difficult  time  with  one 
of  the  sections. 

In  good  faitii,  I  would  hke  to  get  the 
Senator  s  idea  of  what  we  expect  of  the 
Admini-^trator. 

If  the  Senator  would  follow  me  for  a 
moment,  I  will  try  to  be  very  specific. 

In  section  6  the  bill  refers  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 90  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  act,  sliaJl  submit  tliis  report  to 
Congress  proposing  and  e.xplainlng  regu- 
lations covering  access  to  the  tapes  and 
materials. 

He  proceeds  to  say  "The  regiUatious 
.shall  take  into  account  the  following 
factors." 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  moment  with 
the  Senator  about  No.  1.  tlie  need  to 
provide  the  public  with  the  full  truth 
at  the  earliest  reasonable  date  of  abuses 
of  governmental  power,  popularly  Iden- 
tified imder  the  generic  terra  Watergate. 
I  can  understand  how  this  90-day 
promulgation  of  regulations  will  be  easi- 
ly administered  in  terms  of  access  once 
we  have  determined  which  of  the  ma- 
terials are  popularly  identified  under 
the  generic  term  Watergate.  So  I  do  not 
think  the  GSA  has  any  trouble  in  re- 
porting back  to  us  within  the  90  days 
how  it  will  be  made  accessible. 

A  have  a  Uttle  bit  of  trouble  under- 
.standing  tlie  GSA's  power  and  duties  in 
determining  which  of  the  materials  is 
popularly  identified  under  the  generic 
itrni  Watergate. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  does  he  have  in  mind 
that  i^eihaps  the  GSA  would  report  to  us 
that  U^.^re  is  a  screening  mechani.sm  that 
tliey  v.ill  put  into  effect  to  make  such 
diterminal.ijn,  or  do  we  intend  that  the 
GSA,  which  is  not  typically  this  kind  of 
acency,  be  the  ore  to  go  through  and 
determine  which  of  these  come  within 
thi.- definition? 

It  would  seem  to  me  tliat  they  could 
mostly  certainly  report  back  in  the  90 
days  an  accessibility  regulation,  and  also 
n  Kame  plan,  so  to  speak,  an  approach  for 
dnt"rmlning  wliich  of  this  ma-ss  comes 
v.ithin    ihi.t    which    the    public    should 


have  access  to  that  is  popularly  identi- 
fied under  the  generic  term  Watergate 

Mr.  ERVIN.  To  answer  that  question 
tlie  committee  staff  and  representative.? 
of  GSA  discus.sed  that,  and  the  GSA 
said  they  would  call  upon  the  National 
Archives  to  assist  them  in  tiiat  imder- 
taking. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  National  Ar- 
chives would  do  the  screening? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  would  advise  him 
as  to  what  would  be  considered  the  gen- 
eric term  "Watergate."  Also,  they  would 
call  upon  tlie  Special  Prosecutor's  ofQce 
to  help  them,  because  the  Special  Prose- 
cutor has  dealt  witii  so  many  of  these 
things  in  cases  which  have  been 
processed  and  cases  which  are  awaiting 
trial. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  The  Senator  Is  In- 
dicating that  the  bill  really  intends  that 
of  that  material  delivered  to  the  GSA, 
that  truly  only  that  which  is  popularly 
identified  under  the  generic  term 
"Watergate"  be  given  fuU  public  ac- 
cess? 

Mr.  ER\1N.  Yes.  I  think  another  verj- 
significant  thing  which  is  in  writing  In 
this  connection,  which  would  be  a  very 
good  guide  for  tliem  to  follow,  is  the  au- 
thority which  was  given  the  Special 
Prosecutor  by  the  Attorney  General  as 
to  the  kinds  of  cases  that  he  could  bring. 
I  think  that,  along  with  the  help  of  the 
National  Archives,  would  make  it  not  too 
complex  a  job  for  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

I  might  state  that  the  purpose  of  this 
was  to  exclude  access  by  the  general 
pubMc  to  matters  to  which  access  should 
be  limited.  In  other  words,  the  theory 
of  the  bill  is  that  Government  ought  to 
keep  only  those  materials  which  relate 
to  Watergate  and  matters  of  historical 
importance:  all  things  that  were  essen- 
tially personal  would  be  returned  to  the 
former  President. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  ask  this  in  good 
faith,  because  certainly  in  Uie  90  days 
when  they  send  us  back  their  proposal 
we  ought  to  undeistand  how  they  are 
going  to  go  to  screen  and  then  make  this 
available  to  the  public.  If  I  understand 
the  Senator  correctly,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  limiting  in  terms  of  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor — there  are  other  provi- 
sions there  about  him — but  they  are  to 
protect  them  for  his  rights,  for  access, 
subject  to  the  court  iutoiveation  as  to 
p:ivilege,  or  the  like? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  But  this   particular 
section  says  the  public  needs  tiie  infor- 
mation about  Watergate,  this  one  sec- 
tion. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  has  a  very  difficult 
■c.rd  special  rer-ponsibility  here  to  give 
U.S  a  procedure  whereby  they  will  screen 
it.  and  a  procedure  whereby  it  will  be 
made  acc«<3ble  to  the  public.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  correct.  In  de- 
termining Watergate  matters,  tliey 
would  have  the  guidelixics  laid  down  as 
to  what  the  auUiority  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor  was,  and  they 
would  also  liave  the  exiwrtise  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Archives  in  making  this  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  They  might  be  tell- 
ing us  that  when  they  propose  the  regu- 
lations? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  In  the  rcfaulations 
they  could  set  out 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  This  kind  of  an  ai> 
proach? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Ye<;. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  tlie  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  a 
\  ery  illuminating  question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  .-suggest 
the  a'nsence  of  a  quoru;n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr. 
DoMt.Mci>.  The  cleik  v.ili  c^U  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre.-ideni;.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  order  for 
Uie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wit'aout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  T  oc.r,?iatu- 
late  the  .sponsors  of  tlii.s  legislpiiu-.i,  par- 
ticularly Senators  NrLiON,  Ervin,  and 
Javits,  as  veil  as  our  distirvui.<siiod  ma- 
jority leadci',  for  tluir  eiTuvts  in  giving 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  safeguard 
the  tapes  and  documcnls  of  the  Ni.xon 
administration.  The  agreement  bccvreen 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Samp.son.  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Ser'.lcrs.  is  contrary 
to  the  public  interest,  and  very  possibly, 
contrary  to  law.  Immeiiiate  prlion  on  the 
part  of  the  Con.srress  is  called  fcr,  i;nd 
that  is  what  v.-e  are  doing  today. 

I  need  not  elaborate  on  i,he  provisions 
of  this  bill,  which  have  been  discussed 
and  e.xplained  already.  However.  I  fed 
tiiat  it  is  my  respon.sibi!ity  to  raise  the 
broader  issue  of  tlie  ownership  of  papers 
and  documents  produced  bv'all  elected 
Federal  officials.  The  legislation  before 
tis  deals  only  with  the  cu.stody  of  the 
papers  and  tapes  of  one  elected  offiLial— 
former  President  Nixon.  I  want  to  raise 
the  broader  issue  of  the  owr.ershij)  of  the 
papers  and  material  generated  by  all 
Federal  elected  officials. 

When  an  elected  official  generates  doc- 
uments in  the  course  of  hi.?  ofncial  duties, 
and  here  I  am  speaking  only  of  Federal 
officials,  though  the  principje  applies  to 
State  officials  as  well,  those  documents 
are  the  property  of  the  public  whom  he 
was  elected  to  serve.  These  dociunents  are 
prepared  by  publi?  einployee.i.  on  paper 
p?id  for  by  the  public,  typed  on  machinei- 
paid  for  by  the  pubMc,  for  tlie  use  of  a 
public  official  in  the  cour.-?  of  his  duty  to 
serve  the  public.  It  does  not  make  sen.se 
to  say  that  such  papers  are  tlie  private 
property  of  the  elected  ofluial. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  raise  this  broader  issue.  I  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  my  amendment  No.  1926, 
\Mth  the  cosponsorship  of  other  Sena- 
tors, which  would  have  resolved  this 
problem;  but  I  am  reluctant  to  do  so 
because  it  might  in  some  way  prejudice 
the  -speedy  enactment  of  this  measure. 
But  I  would  like  to  discuss  that  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  going  to  call  upon  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  in  just  a  moment. 
V  hen  I  finish  my  comments,  to  comment 
and  to  get  his  judgment  on  the  intended 
purpose  of  this  amendment. 


First,  I  want  to  give  credit  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  who  introduced  S.  2951  in  Febru- 
ar>'  of  this  year.  That  legislation,  which 
is  now  pending  in  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  is  intended  to 
establi.'h  by  law  the  principle  of  public 
ownership.  Building  on  the  language  of 
that  important  initiative  and  having 
el.^.borated  on  it  somewhat,  along  with 
Senators  Bayh.  Ribicoff  and  Chiles,  I 
hcve  .submitted  c^mendnient  No.  1926. 

This  rmenciment  would  add  a  ne'v 
title  to  tile  pending  legislation  and 
vould  establi<^h  that  the  pnners  of  all 
clert'?d  ofncial-— Presidents,  Vice  Presi- 
dents. Senators  and  Representatives- 
are  to  romain  in  the  public  domain.  It 
would  do  tiiii.  by  statin?:  very  simpli-  thpt 
•pu'olir  documents  of  elected  officials  are 
the  property  of  the  United  States."  I  am 
ccldres.-ing  myself  only  to  Federal 
rrlpctcd  officjals.  'Fu'olic  document"  is 
defined  to  mean  any  documcnls  or  other 
materials  which  have  been  retained  by 
an  ele -teu  official,  and  "which  were  pre- 
pared for  or  orif  .ated  by  .such  indi- 
vidual in  connection  with  the  transac- 
tiDn  of  publi 0  business  during  the  i^eriod 
v.hcn  si'ch  ir.dividunl  held  elective  offi.re 
and  which  would  not  have  been  pre- 
parrd  if  th.nt  indH-idiial  had  not  held 
sucli  ol.lcf." 

Obviously,  it  ii,  not  the  intention  to 
retain  as  pnbiic  documents  suh  private 
correspondence  as  an  elected  official 
hapoens  to  carry  on  while  he  is  in  office. 
But  if  it  is  done  in  connection  with  his 
official  duties  and  would  not  have  been 
carried  on  if  he  had  not  been  elected  to 
Federal  ofTico.  then  it  wouki  be  sc  classi- 
fied. 

0:i<-e  an  elected  official  leaves  office, 
he  can  designate  a  trustee  to  be  the  de- 
P(i-  itory  for  iiis  public  documents. 

T;  ib  trustee  can  be  a  library,  an  edu- 
i-itional.  historical  or  not-for-profit  iti- 
stitution.  or  any  Federal  or  State  institu- 
tion, tu.'h  a.s  the  Archives.  If,  within  180 
daj  t,  of  an  elected  official  leaving  oIRc  e, 
he  Ivas  designated  no  such  trastee,  then 
the  Administrator  of  GS.'^  is  to  deposit 
the  public  documents  in  the  National 
Archives. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  some  material 
ill  the  n;es  ol  an  elected  official  may  be 
poteiitially  embarrassing;  to  someone,  Ox 
becau<^.?  some  iniormation  should  remain 
conr:d»:>n!ip'.  the  elected  official  and  the 
trustee,  .subject  to  the  appiovrl  of  the 
Ad.iiiiiistrator.  may  enter  i-iio  an  anree- 
meai  which  would  restrict  public  access 
to  cc-tain  materials.  But  any  such  agree- 
ment could  restrict  public  a<:ces,'-  no 
longer  than  2.')  years  after  the  individual 
lea\es  office,  or  at  his  death,  vdiichever 
occurs  later.  However,  if  a  court  orders 
that  a  document  covered  by  such  an 
agreement  be  produced  for  the  use  of 
thtit  court,  then  tlie  pgroenient  would  not 
apply.  Of  course,  clas.sified  marcrial  or 
other  material  required  to  'oe  kept  secret 
by  law  v.ould  have  to  conform  to  the  law 

As  I  indicated,  I  will  not  call  up  my 
amendment,  because  I  feel  that  S.  4016 
should  pass  the  Senate  quickly  and  un- 
encumbered and  be  sent  to  the  Hou.se. 
But  I  would  like  to  receive,  and  v.ould  ap- 


preciate veiy  much  recei'-ing.  on  this 
broader  general  question,  the  .ludgment 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Com.mittee  on  Government  Operations. 
Even  though  iie  v.-ould  not  be  here  next 
year,  if  the  hearings  were  held  next  yeai-. 
I  think  tiiat,  as  committee  members,  we 
certainly  would  respect  his  judgment  as 
to  whether  at  a  very  early  date,  the  ear- 
liest possible  date,  healings  should  be 
held  on  this  bronder  iesue.  on  the  general 
principle  thot  ^\llat  is  good  for  the  goood 
is  good  for  the  gander. 

If  we  are  ,';oing  to  legislate  in  the  px- 
ecuiive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
affc  "1  the  President  oi  tlie  United  States 
let  I  :-  look  at  ourselves  and  see  whether 
or  not  the  present  practice,  which  en- 
able? a  Senator  and  a  Representati'.e  to 
pull  up  a  truck  up  against  the  office  buiid- 
ing  and  haul  away  everything  in  his  file?^^. 
Is  not  contrary  lo  public  policy  now.  The 
principle  should  be  established  here  and 
now,  or  as  quici'ly  rs  we  can.  but  not  on 
this  bill  since  it  would  only  encmnber  iu 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pi  evident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NTILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  :-houli 
like  to  associate  ni.vself  with  the  remari-s 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  thPt 
papers  acciunulated  by  elected  public  of- 
ficial.s,  acting  hi  their  official  capacity, 
properly  belor.g  to  the  public  and  ought 
to  be  turned  over  to  a  public  institution 
or  otherwise  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Go\ernment  as  a  trustee  for  the 
public. 

I  was  glad  to  note  that  the  Senator 
£,ugce.sted  that  the  rubhc  official  could 
designate  a  nonprofit  organization.  In 
my  State,  for  the  entire  length  of  mv 
memory,  e\er:.  Governor — including  in\- 
self.  aft.cr  i  icif  office — has  turned  over 
his  |3a:jtrs  to  vhe  V/iscon;.in  Historical 
Society,  which  is  an  historical  society 
with  a  very  fine  reputation  nationwide. 
It  is  important  that  pubhc  officials  be 
aut'iori.^ed,  as  the  Senator  suggests,  to 
t'un  their  napcis  over  to  libraries  in 
t]>eir  ovni  States  or  elsewhere. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  matter 
for  us  to  address  ourselves  to  early  next 
year,  and  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
lUinois  and  the  Senator  fram  Nonir 
Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin  >  have  expressed 
that  that  should  be  done. 

Sitting  up  particular  standards  and 
methods  may  be  a  little  ccinpUcated.  But 
tiiere  ir,  an  urgeney  in  the  situation  now 
before  tt^.  Under  the  existing  agreement, 
bet-'c-i  the  GSA  and  I^r.  Nixon,  if  Mr. 

Nixon  died  tomorrow,  thc^e  ta!")es if  I 

read  the  at^rcc.nent  correctly — are  to  be 
destirycd  immediately;  it  is  al.so  possible 
that  the  Nixon  papers  could  be  riestioyed 
by  1977.  This  would  b?  n  cata.strophy 
from  an  historical  standpoint. 

I  an-ee  completelv  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  I  think  his  conce'^t  is 
correct.  I  am  certain  Uiat  Congress,  early 
in  tli'»  next  session,  w  iil  be  able  to  address 
itself  to  this  question  and  develop  a  piece 
of  le^islaiion  which  is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  dL-t'rieuished  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
niiuc-  on  Gove'iiin-nt  Operations. 
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Ml-.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Ffesident,  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senate*  from  Wisconsin 
in  saying  that  I  agrle  completely  with 
the  position  taken  bq  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

We  discusocd  this  i^atLer  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  th<  consensus  of  the 
conamittee  that  we  si  ould  not  add  an 
amendment  of  this  kii  id  to  the  pending 
bill,  but  that  we  cert  inly  should  have 
hearings  on  the  propoi  al  of  tlie  Saiator 
from  Illinois  at  the  carHe.-t  possible 
moment. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  w!  o  in  all  likelihood 
vill  succeed  to  the  ch  .irmanship  of  the 
Government      OperaE  ans      Committee, 
stated  during  the  coi  oqtjy  among  the 
committee  members  Ji  di.<:cur..sing  thi 
point  that  if  the  peoije  of  Connecticut 
returned  him  to  the 
came  the  chairman  o: 
as  he  Is  in  line  to  bee 
that  hearings  were  ho 
In  the  event  that 
present  majority  part 
chairman   of   that  co 
tinguished  Sen-^tor  Ir\m  iiflnois  would 
be  in  line  for  the  chr  .rraanship.  and  I 
am  sui-e  that  he  favoi  3  the  proposition 
he  has  mentioned. 

I  agree  with  the  (  on-jensus  of  the 
members  of  the  com  nittco.  when  we 
finally  reported  the  b  II,  that  it  v.ould 
be  inadvisable  to  put  t  )o  much  bapsrage 
on  one  nag  if  we  wanled  to  make  thrt 
one  nag  make  a  swift  joiimcy. 

I  think  the  provisioi  s  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  pre  very 
wi.«e.  They  v.ould  tak-  rare  of  all  the 
contingencies  I  can  t  ink  of  that  can 
arise.  I  particularly  1  co  the  i^rovlslon 
that  allows  a  Senator  ir  a  Repre.'ienta- 
tive  to  designate  the  repository  of  his 
official  papers,  with  t  le  understanding 
that  they  will  be  acc«s  ible  to  the  public 
after  a  reasonable  tin  e.  not  to  exceed 
25  years. 

I  went  so  far  as  to  '  olunteer  to  come 
back  and  testify  in  fa  -or  of  legislation 
of  this  kind  at  a  h€  iring  before  the 
Government  Operatiotifs  Committee. 

I  wish  to  take  this  o^asion  to  say  that 
one  of  the  most  pleasa  it  e.xperiences  In 
my  life,  notwithstandi  \g  the  fact  that 
it  entailed  a  lot  cf  har  I  work,  has  been 
serving  the  past  2  yeai  i  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Govemment 
Operations.  I  wish  to  i  ay  especial  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguish  d  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  distir  ruished  Senator 
from  New  York  iMr.  Favits),  who  sit 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  in  this 
body,  but  there  was  i  o  opposite  side 
of  the  aisle  in  the  comn  ittee. 

I  tliink  the  committ  e  brought  forth 
some  very  fine  legisla   on,  which  they 
were  particularly  helpfi  .  in  formulating 
along  with  other  mem  ers  of  the  com- 
mittee. There  was  nev  r  any  partisan- 
ship. There  was  notliing  but  a  bipartisan 
basis  at  all  times,  and 
erated   wholly   in   tr„. 
good  and  wi^e  legislatio 
In  all  of  the  20  yea; 
ence  on  Senate  commit 
seen   any   committee 
magnificent  fashion  thu^.„.„.„.„^  ^,,^^. 
ess  working  at  its  b^t  than  did  the 
Committee  on  Govenin»nt  Operations.  I 
give  the  Senator  front  Illinois  a  sub- 
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.stantial  pinount  of  credit  for  that  h.iving 
been  true. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  will  not 
press  his  amendment.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  enact  it  into  law  at  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  wish  sim- 
ply to  say  tiiat  he  has,  in  his  gracious 
waj'.  mentioned  even  miracles,  that  the 
minority  could  become  the  majority. 
Certainly,  if  I  did  succeed  to  the  chaii- 
manship  of  the  Cojmnittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  believed  in  mira- 
cles, we  would  certainly  have  hearings  on 
this  matter  and  call,  as  our  very  first  wit- 
ncio,  our  diLtinguislied  past  chairman. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  assurance 
that  has  been  provided  through  our 
chairman  with  respect  to  the  intentions 
of  Senator  Ribicoff  should  he  become 
chairman.  I  shall  look  forward  to  early 
hearings  then. 

I  .-^hall  not  call  up  this  amendjnent.  be- 
cause I  do  not  wish  to  encumber  or  in 
any  way  delay  enactment  of  this  bill 
which  I,  once  again,  commend  as  well  as 
our  distiiiguished  chairman  and  his  role 
in  drafting  it.  I  pay  particular  tribute 
to  Senator  Nelson  for  his  authorship  of 
the  bill  and  to  Senator  Javits  for  his  co- 
sponsor.ship.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  commend  the  legislation 
before  us. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  has  not 
done  .so,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  him 
to  insert  in  the  RzconD  his  amendment 
in  the  form  of  a  proposal  so  that  the 
public  may  be  appri^d  of  it  and  know 
the  rca.sor.  v.hy  lie  did  not  press  it 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmnnmious  consent  that  amendment  No. 
1926  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
comments. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 
William  L.  Scott).  Witliout  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Prcddent.  I  should 
like  alFjO  to  commend  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  has  always  cooperated  in  a  bipar- 
U.san  spirit.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  staffs  I  have  ever  worked 
with.  I  think  its  inspiration  comes  from 
the  chairman. 

E.\HniiT  1 
.^l  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following ; 
TITLE  II 


"(2)  'public  documents'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  an  elected  oCicial  of  tlie  United 
States,  tiie  books,  conespoudence.  docu- 
ments, papers,  pamphlets,  models,  picture^ 
photographs,  plats,  maps.  nims.  motion  picJ 
turcs.  sound  recordings,  and  other  objects  or 
materials  retained  by  an  Individual  holdine 
elective  office  under  the  United  States  and 
which  were  prepared  tcr  or  orlgin.'ited  by 
such  ladivldual  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
action of  public  business  during  tl-.p  period 
when  .such  inei\ldual  held  elective  office  and 
which  wofld  not  have  be'?n  prepared  if  that 
individual  liad  not  held  such  office;  except 
tliat  copies  of  public  documents  preserved 
only  for  convenience  of  reference,  and  stocks 
of  pubUcations  and  of  public  documents  pre- 
vlously  procei>.Ld  under  this  iltle  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

"i  3002.  Public  documents  of  elected  officials 
•Pub'lc  documents  of  elected  oHlclals  are 
the  property  of  the  United  States.  Subject  to 
the  requirements  of  sections  3903  and  3004 
ff  this  title  the  Administrator  of  General 
Service-:  shall  obtain  any  objects  or  materials 
of  each  elected  official  of  the  United  States 
who  ceases  to  hold  office  and  U  no  longer  an 
elected  official  of  the  United  States  which 
the  Adnilnist-rator  determUies  to  be  public 
docu!n?nt<i  within  tlie  meaning  of  section 
3001(2)  of  this  title,  and  such  elected  official 
.shall  trar.smit  such  documents  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  AdmlntstrRtor  has  final  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  di.^posltion  of 
such  docunients. 


:vcrybody  coop- 
|g   to   formulate 

of  my  experi- 
ees,  I  have  never 
Khlblt  in  more 
llcglslative  proc- 


Skc-.  1  (a)  Title  44,  United  State-;  Code  U 
.".mended  by  p.ddmg  at  tlie  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

••Chapter  39— PUBLIC  DOCU.MENTS  OP 
ELECTED  OFFICIALS 

•■Sr,\ 

••J901.  Dciinltlons. 

••3002.  Public  documents  of  elected  officials 
•'3003.  Preservation  of  public  documents. 
-3904.  Agreements  llniltlns  aceeso  to  public 

documents. 
•yoo.').  Judicial  review 
••3001.  Delinitions 

■  For  purpose  of  this  chapter — 

••(1)  'elected  official  of  the  United  Stales- 
mean.-,  the  President,  Vice  President.  Sena- 
tor, and  Member  of  (or  Resident  Commls- 
siojier  or  Delegate*  to)  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentn'.ives.  includliir  any  individual  holding 
such  offi 'e  for  any  period  by  reason  of  ap- 
pointment to  such  office  or  succei.dion  to 
such  otnce:  and 


">  39C3.  Preservation  of  public  documents 

"(a)  The  Adminlstr.itor  cf  General  Serv- 
ices shall  deposit  in  the  National  Archives  of 
the  United  States  the  public  documents  of 
each  elected  official  of  the  United  States  ob- 
tained under  section  3902  of  this  title  unless 
such  official  designates  an  aJternai-  t^epoei- 
tory  In  accordance  with  the  pvovislo!  s  of 
subsection  (b)  cf  this  sectian. 

■•(b)  An  elected  official  of  the  United  C-.iit<-s 
may  designate  a  trustee  to  be  the  depository 
for  the  pubMc  documents  of  such  officla! 
Such  trustee  may  be  a  llbrarv,  or  education-' 
al.  historical,  or  not-for-profit  institution  or 
a  State  or  Federal  Institution.  The  Adm.in  s- 
trator  of  Gcner.il  Services  slmll  transmit  such 
documents  to  the  trustee  so  desienatsd  at  tl  e 
earliest  practicable  time  after 'the  elrte  on 
which  such  tru.stee  Is  designated  as  trustee 
except  that  the  AdmlnWtrator  sha'l  no'' 
tranf.ffr  any  such  document  If  such  docu- 
ment Is  the  subject  of  compulsory  pro""^ 
in  any  court  proceeding  until  such  tiire  as 
such  proceeding  has  been  concluded 

"(c)  (1)  If  any  public  official  falls  to  deslsr- 
nate  a  trustee  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
.soctlon  (b)  cf  this  section  within  one  htm- 
dred  and  elphty  days  after  such  official  is  no 
longer  an  official  of  the  United  State<=  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  «e'tton 
shall  apply. 

••(2)  Upon  transfer  of  the  public  docu- 
ments of  an  elected  official  of  t^e  United 
States  to  a  trustee  designated  under  thff  prc- 
vlslox-s  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  any 
request  for  nccess  to  any  such  document,  in- 
cluding any  subpena  Is&ued  by  any  cou't. 
shall  be  made  to  such  trustea.  Upon  a  fiiid- 
ing  by  the  trustee  that  ncccss  to  any  &ucU 
document  would  violate  any  agreement  made 
pursuant  to  section  3904  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shalf.  At 
the  request  of  such  trustee,  take  such  actfon 
as  may  be  necessary  to  determhie  whether 
such  request  shail  be  granted. 
•S  3904.  Agreements  limiting  access  to  pub- 
lic documents 

"An  elected  offlclaJ  of  the  United  Stetes 
may  enter  Uito  an  agreement  with  reapcct 
to  granting  pubUc  access  to  the  public  doc- 
luneuts  of  »uch  official  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  in  the  case  of  any  such  official  who 
has  designated  a  trustee  under  section  890.3 
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(b),  may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  public  access  to  any  such  document 
v/ith  such  trustee  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator.  In  addition  to  any 
other  materials  required  to  be  kept  from  pub- 
lic d;sclosure  by  law,  any  agreement  under 
this  section  may  provide  for  such  limita- 
tions en  public  access  to  such  documents  as 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  confidentiality 
of  c>mmunlcatloiis  or  to  save  embarrass- 
ment to  any  Individual,  except  that  no  such 
agreement  shall  provide  for  restrictions  on 
access  for  any  period  in  excess  of  twenty-five 
years  from  the  date  on  which  such  official 
erases  to  be  an  official  of  the  United  States 
or  upon  his  death,  whichever  occurs  later. 
No  such  agreement  shall  have  any  efTect  on 
any  subpena  Issued  by  any  court  for  the 
production  of  any  such  document. 
•■§  3905.  Judicial  review 

•A  decision  by  the  Administrator  of  Gener- 
r.!  Services  that  any  object  or  material  is  a 
public  document  of  an  elected  official  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  section 
3901(2)  of  this  title  shall  be  a  final  agency 
decision  within  the  meaning  of  section  702 
of  title  5.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters,  preceding  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  title  44,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"39.  Public  Documents  of  Elected  Officials 
3901", 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoiiim. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unnauimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
C'bjectlon,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  time  limitations  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliere  are 
no  time  limitations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  the  ger^eral  challenge 
which  the  Senate  faces  on  this  bill.  But 
first,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  salute  the 
initiative  of  the  majority  leader,  with 
v.hom  I  had  the  privilege  of  associating 
myself;  second,  to  pay  every  credit  to 
the  urgency  with  which  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  Senator  Ervin,  and  the 
ranking  member,  Senator  Percy,  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  problem  so 
that  the  day  after  this  legislation  was  in- 
troduced, the  committee  actually  re- 
ported out  a  bill. 

Third.  I  give  credit  to  the  fine  initia- 
tive of  Senator  Nelson  in  presenting  us 
with  the  original  bill,  which  Senator  Er- 
vin and  I  cosponsored. 

Fourth,  I  should  hke  to  thank  the  com- 
niiitec  for  adopting  the  several  changes 
v.hich  I  suggested  in  our  committee 
markup  and  in  our  further  discussions 
piior  to  our  consideration  of  the  bill 
today.  'We  seek  today  to  preserve  potent- 
ially ci^ucial  evidence  until  the  needs  of 
jui^tice  have  been  served.  Because  Sena- 
tor Percy  has  Just  expressed  his  view, 
which  he  also  voiced  most  eloquently  in 
the  committee,  that  this  ought  to  be  a  bill 
of  imiversal  application,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  feel  the  same  way.  Indeed,  when 
Senator  Mansfield  made  his  speech  here, 
I  was  on  my  feet  to  suggest  that  I  was 
KoUig  to  introduce  generic  legislation  to 
cover  all  Presidents. 

CXX 2134— Part  25 


Senator  Percy  and  Senator  Bayh, 
whose  model  he  is  following,  are  seek- 
ing to  extend  the  principle  of  this  bill 
to  Include  all  Members  Of  Congress.  I 
can  speak  to  this  Issue  because  I  have  al- 
ready, myself,  determined  to  donate  all 
my  papers,  v.ith  no  tax  deductions,  to  my 
o^n  alma  mater,  New  York  University. 
I  add  also  that  my  former  colleague  in 
this  office.  Senator  Goodell,  I  tmder- 
stand,  has  already  donated  his  papers  to 
the  New  York  Public  Librarj*. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  my  ac- 
countants told  me  the  very  same  thing 
that  former  President  Nixon's  account- 
ants and  counsel  told  him,  that  it  v.as  a 
Very  good  tax  deductible  item. 

I  felt  that  my  papers  had  been  gained 
in  the  public  service,  were  an  element  of 
the  public  service,  and  that  I  owed  them 
to  the  public  without  personal  benefit  to 
me.  So,  all  of  us  have  been  animated  by 
the  same  feelings  and  objectives. 

The  question  is  can  we  and  shall  we 
go  forward  with  a  generic  bill,  or  shall 
we  confine  this  bill  to  the  papers  which 
ex-President  Nixon  has  in  being,  consid- 
ering the  state  of  the  law?  My  judgment 
is  as  follows.  One,  the  fact  Is  that  we  are 
not  in  a  hypothetical  situation  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  in  a  situation  with  an  extended 
ntimber  of  pending  criminal  investiga- 
tions and  proceedings  and  a  Special 
Prosecutor  of  the  United  States  who  is 
charged  with  the  responsiblity  to  prose- 
cute the  most  serious  cases  arising  out  of 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scandals 
in  our  Nation's  history.  A  unique  national 
emergency  has  been  created,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  particular  President's  official 
papers.  The  courts  have  in  the  past 
recognized  unique  situations  as  they  are 
now  in  this  particular  situation,  and  au- 
thorized Government  action  analogus  to 
what  we  seek  to  do  in  this  bill. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  fact 
that  by  the  authority  of  the  President, 
an  agreement  has  already  been  entered 
into  with  respect  to  these  papers  between 
the  Administrator  of  the  GSA  and  fonner 
President  Nixon,  so  that  if  anjthlng  is  to 
be  done  about  that  agreement,  it  has  to 
be  done  by  law,  obviously,  and  the  law 
must  stand  constitutional  tests. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  we  not  only  need 
a  law,  we  need  one  that  is  going  to  be 
passed  now,  because  certain  rights  affix 
to  these  papers  under  that  agreement, 
which,  unless  we  stay  the  movement  of 
events,  may  very  well  fix  and  prejudice 
v,hat  v;e,  as  a  Congress,  and,  with  the 
Presidents  concurrence,  as  a  coimtry, 
think  ouyht  to  be  done  about  these 
papers. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
have  a  very  strong  case.  We  are  going 
right  aliead  with  this  bill  as  reported  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, allowing  Senators  who  choose 
to  do  so  to  move  to  substitute  or  amend. 
Indeed,  Senator  Ervin,  Senator  Nel- 
son, and  I  liave  offered  several  strength- 
ening amendments  wliich  we  proposed 
this  morning  dealing  with  certain  aspects 
of  the  bill,  and  the  need  to  confine  the 
bill  to  the  existing  urgency,  and  then 
to  pledge  ourselves  to  proceed. 

We  are  all  resolved  to  deal  with  the 
more  general  question  of  owmersliip  of 
all  official  papers — congressional  as  well 


as  Presidential.  I  am  sure,  Sentaor  Ervin 
has  or  will  pledge,  as  will  Senator  Percy, 
and  as  will  I. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  addresses 
itself  to  the  question  of  control  and 
custody  of  these  papers.  It  says  that  f  xh 
custody  should  be  in  the  United  States. 
Considering  all  the  pending  criminal 
cases,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
former  President  himself  is  involved  in 
those  pending  criminal  cases,  either  as 
a  witness  or,  as  the  grand  jury  said,  as 
an  unindicted  conspirator,  the  bill  Is  most 
reasonable.  We  are  not  making  tliose 
findings,  the  grand  jury  has  done  so 
already. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  does  not 
resolve  questions  of  ownership.  We  were 
very  careful  about  that.  It  simply  sets 
up  an  expedited  procedure  by  which  that 
question  may  be  resolved.  If  the  papers 
and  tapes  are  truly  public  property,  then 
Congress  is  exercising  its  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  control  public  prop- 
erty. If  they  are  the  former  President's 
private  property,  then,  because  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  constituting  en 
important  pubUc  purpose.  Congress  may 
take  protective  custody  of  them  for  that 
important  public  purpose  and  will  pro- 
vide just  compensation,  if  the  courts 
determine  that  such  is  required. 

Third,  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
the  opinion  upon  which  President  Ford 
acted — and  no  one  here  is  challenging 
the  Piesidenfs  good  faith  or  his  interest 
m  seeing  that  tlie  ends  of  justice  be 
sei-ved.  I  find.  In  the  opinion  which  tiie 
Attorney  General  has  himself  given,  the 
follov.ing  statement.  He  says: 

Historically  there  has  been  consistent  ac- 
knowledgement that  presidential  materials 
are  specially  affected  by  a  public  interest 
which  may  Justify  subjecting  the  absolute 
ownership  rights  of  the  ex -President  to  cer- 
tain limitations,  directly  related  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  documents  as  records  of  govem- 
ment activity. 

Tliat  is  in  the  opinion  cf  the  Attor- 
ney General  given  to  the  President  dated 
September  8,  1974.  He  then  goes  on  to 
quote  the  case  of  Folsom  against  Marsh, 
in  order  to  sustain  that  proposition,  and 
then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  criminal  code 
as  applying  that  concept,  even  though  the 
papers  may  continue  In  the  possession  of 
a  former  President,  citing  the  precedent 
in  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Sr.'s  time. 

If  the  court  determines  that  the  papers 
and  tapes  are  Mr.  Nixon's  private  prop- 
erty, the  bill  takes  care  of  that  con- 
tingency through  exercising  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  over  any  property  right, 
whether  In  whole  or  in  part.  Even  in  oui- 
bill,  there  is  no  question  about  trj-ing  to 
challenge  a  property  right.  What  we  are 
dealing  with  is  custody  and  control,  and 
dedication  to  a  public  use,  rather  than 
actual  ownership.  We  may  or  may  not  be 
found  right  on  that  score,  but  that  is  not 
germane  to  the  i-ssue  In  this  bill,  or  to 
its  purpose,  because  all  the  bill  provides 
is  that  the  tapes  and  papers  shall  not  be 
destructible  at  some  given  time,  as  is 
contained  in  the  agreement  with  the  ex- 
President,  but  that  they  should  be  made 
continuously  available,  and  that  the 
Special  Prosecutor  shall  receive  priority. 

So  the  protection  which  I  have  just 
described  is  one  protection  which  does 
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even  itself  is  subject 
the  courts. 

There  is  a  further  cfceller.t  .safesuard 
iii  the  reqiureincnt  o|  a   repoit,  which 
must  be  submitted  ta  Congress  within 
90  days,  proposing  and  explaining  regu 
lations  which  may  be 
respecting  public  acce 
the  regulations  taking 
ous  special   criteria. 
President,    endeavor 
process    for    individu 
named   in   the   papers 
privilege  which  mpy 
papers,  and  of  course 
ce«s  of  the  former  Pre;  dent  himself 

In  short,  the  argum  nt  that  the  bill 
authorizes  absolute  ui:  estricted  public 
access  does  not  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the 
criteria  and  the  require  nent  for  regula- 
tions which  we  have  in  erted  in  thp  bill 
today. 

There  will  be  no  bropd  and  uni  est.  ieted 
public  access  which  cfuld  nulhfy,  the 
criteria  to  whiih  I  havefeferred. 

So,  in  summary.  Mr.  fre.sident,  we  be- 
lieve that  here  has  bfen  presented  a 
scheme  of  legi-slation  wliich  reaches  the 
immediate  problem.  Inleed.  that  is  the 


consideration  in 


^sued  by  the  GSA 

to  tliese  papers, 

ito  account  vari- 

he   criteria,   Mr. 

to    protect    due 

V  ho    mny    be 

fas   well   as   any 

invohed  in  the 

lie  neces.^ary  ai'- 


only  reason  I  or  any  ol 


to  why  there  were  no  ;  icarin?s  in  this 
matter — because  the  ir  mediate  objec- 
tive is  so  narrow  and  fficar'oi'.s  as  to 
require  no  hearings  up(  a  this  mrthod- 
olo£;y. 

So.  Mr.  Pre-ident.  v.^seek  lo  deal  in 
this  particulnr  leei.slaMoi  i.  onlv  with  this 
particular  set  of  paper* 
ular  ex-President 

This  is  a  matter  of  |rst  impicssion 
and  althou:;h  we  would  i 
precedent  by  passing  t. 
not  involve  the  subject' 
were  considered  in  all  o 
hearings,  and  therefore 
mine  the  particular  i 


13  could  Rive  as 


of  this  partic- 


isli 


ve  an  excellent 
is  bill,  it  does 
directly  which 
the  Watergate 
3oes  not  deter- 
je  as  to  what 
ou^ht  to  Is  in  other  finds  of  reform 
legislation.  ; 

If  we  write  a  bi!l  invo  ,ing  the  public 
1  pers  of  all  Members  c  Conci-e.ss  and 
Senators,  this  le.f;islat  )n  could  get 
bogged  down.  If  we  addrt  ;s  that  complex 
matter  generically  in  tli  •  manner  that 
I  have  described  and  th  manner  Sen- 
ator Percy's  amenc'men  would  reach, 
instead  of  passing  our^  l-.ill  promptlv,' 
v.e  will  have  failed  to  -espond  to  an 
uigent  national  challen^  ;  to  the  integ- 
rity of  our  criminal  jus  ice  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  nc  think  anyone 
has  any  doubt  that  wo  wi  proceed  along 
the  generic  lines  for  al  future  Presi- 
dents, having  gone  throi  t;h  the  exper- 
ience which  we  have  re;  lectin'/  papers 
and  tapes,  and  that  the  iss  le  can  broaden 
that  public  custody  ar.d  control.  As  to 
the  papers  and  tapes  of  I  cprcsentatives 
and  Senators,  that  iisiie  will  be  fairly 
vented,  and  undoubtedly  in  some  way 
will  be  acted  upon,  but  wit  i  deliberation, 
because  it  is  not  subject  (  d  the  existing 
urgency;  and  to  try  to  str  itch  it  to  that 
point  now,  Mr.  President.  *  only  loading 
the  camel  so  that  his  ba  ;k  will  break, 
and  we  will  have  nothing    t  all. 

Therefore,  I  would  hoi  e  very  much 
I  hat  we— that  is,  those  of  i  s  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  drafting,  n.ai  agemcnt,  and 


presentation  of  the  bill  to  the  Senate- 
will  resist  a  simplistic  analogy,  because 
we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  a  partic- 
ular problem  which  requires  a  particu- 
lar and  immediate  solution,  and  ve 
Tihould  not  allow  our  rights  to  be  preju- 
diced, or  to  effect  a  solution  by  trying 
to  do  infmitely  more  than  the  situation 
calls  for,  or  that  we  know  is  capable  of 
])racticahty  wiciiin  the  span  of  ti:ne 
vliich  we  hr.va. 

Lot  us  not  forret,  Mr.  President,  that 
the.se  papers  are  already  subject  to  an 
agreement  and  that,  under  existing;  law 
may  be  binning  upon  the  United  3tat»s 
n  notlung  further  is  done;  and  that  it 
is  \>:ry  pcrilovs  indeed  to  leave  a  mat- 
tc-r  hi:e  this  in  that  condition  wlierc-  we 
ran  ag;.in  divide  tiie  countr.^'  in  so:ne 
awful  qnr.rrel  because  the  respnn^ibilitv 
Is  uivided  when  it  should  not  be.  o.iien  it 
should  bo  single  at  this  point  in  'ini"  vl^h 
tl.at  responsibility  iu  tlie  U.S.  Govcrn- 
m;nt. 

I  liope  very  mucli  tlmt  we  win  go 
through  with  this  bill  and  that  we  wiU 
act  on  it  quickly,  and  in  tiie  same  p;Uri- 
otic  spirit  in  which  we  have  proposed  it. 
bt-cauz^e  of  the  immediate  e.-cigci-cies  to 
which  it  addresses  itself.  I  hope  that  all 
may  cooperate  in  this  effort,  testin- 
whatever  issues  they  wish  to  test,  but 
domg  it  with  that  celerity  which  this 
situation  demands. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  commend  il-.c  Senator 
from  New  York  for  hi^  very  excellent 
statement  and  for  pointing  out  that  tiie 
question  of  whether  we  would  ador)o  a 
g--neric  bill  was  considered  fully  bv  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  at 
the  time  we  voted  to  report  this  bill,  it 
was  the  unanimous  aersenien!.  t'^at  vp 
should  not  attempt  to  do  so. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribu  e  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
who  as«^isted  very  much  in  revising  tlie 
ori"i-ial  bill  wh.ich  Senator  Nelso:,  and 
I  introduced,  and  also  in  respect  of  the 
work  he  did  after  the  committee  had  re- 
ported the  original  bill  and  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration asked  us  to  adopt  some  amend- 
ments. The  Senator  made  a  wonderful 
contribution  throughout  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  and  the  rountry  ow  es  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  it. 

Mr.   JAVITS.   I   thank   my   colleague 
very  much. 
I  yield  tiie  floor. 

Mr.  GPIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  so 
impressed  by  the  argument  made  by  the 
di.stinguislied  Senator  from  IlPnois'iMr. 
Pfrcy>  in  behalf  of  the  merits  of  his 
amendment  that  I  indicated  to  him  be- 
fore he  left  the  floor  that  I  wisliPd  he 
would  offer  it  to  the  pending  bill.  In- 
deed. I  told  him  that  if  he  were  not  go- 
ing to  offer  it  himself  that  I  might  offer 
it. 

So,  I  do  ::-o  at  this  time.  I  send  it  to 
the  desk,  the  amendment  discussed  bv 
Mr.  Percy- No.  1926— and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
:.i.\M  L.  Scott  ' .  The  clei  k  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 


Mr.  GRIFHN.  Will  the  clerk  read  un- 
der "definitions"  the  words  beginning 
with  "for  i^urposes  of  this  chapter,"  and 
so  on. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  agiin 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.=;k 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICiiJR.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

TITLE  II 
Fr;c.   1.   (ti)    Title  44.   United  State?  Code 
),   Ruiended   by  adding  at   the  end  thoreof 
t:.'.  folio'.vmg  now  ciiapter: 

"Chapttr  ;Ji)  -  Public  Docuiiients  of 
Elected  Officials 
"See. 

":i5ni.  De.'initinns. 

■•3902.  PuIjHc  documents  of  elected  officials. 
•■3003.  Preservation  of  public  'document-;. 
"30C4.  Arg-Jine:ns  llmUing  acress  to  public 

dorunients. 
"3005.  Jucllcl.il  review. 
§3iV01.  Definitions 

'For  puiporcs  of  this  chapter- - 
■■())  'elected  official  of  the  Un!ted  States- 
means  tlie  President,  Vice  President.  Senator, 
D'.iA  Member  oi  (or  ResidPnt  Conimissioaer 
or  Dclegn.te  to)  the  House  of  Representatives, 
•iioiuuing  any  individual  holding  such  o*flce 
i';:.r  any  period  by  reason  of  Rppointment  to 
Mich  cffi-^c  or  succession  to  sucli  ot'ce:  and 

"\2)  •public  dociiment.s'  moans,  with  rc- 
sr.r-ct  to  an  elected  official  of  the  United 
State i.  the  books,  correspondence,  documents, 
papers  pamphlets,  models,  pictures,  photo- 
prapl-.s.  plats  maps,  films  motion  pictures, 
•  ■  juuf!  recordings,  and  other  objects  or  ma- 
terials reialred  by  an  Individual  holding 
elective  o:7lce  i.nder  the  United  States  and 
wh'.-.h  were  p;oparod  for  or  originated  by 
r.nch  irdividn.Tl  in  connection' with  t>e 
tnnsnc-ion  of  public  bu.<;lness  during  the 
period  when  such  indl-ldual  held  elective 
ohxce  rud  \vh!-h  would  not  have  been  pre- 
pared If  th.it  Individual  had  not  held  such 
oifice:  except  that  copies  of  public  documents 
precer"ed  only  for  convenieMce  of  reference, 
and  storks  of  publications  and  of  public 
docrnirnts  pr.-viously  procc3.sed  iindcr  i:;U 
title  nvp  not  tnoli-ded. 

"f  3902.  Public  documents  of  elected  officials 
"Public  documents  of  elected  offlci;U3  are 
the  property  of  the  United  States.  Subject 
to  tl'.e  requirements  of  sections  3903  and 
3904  of  ihis  title  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Seri-ices  shall  obtain  anv  objects  or 
mntevlals  of  each  elected  oflRcial  of  the 
United  States  who  ceases  to  hold  office  and  is 
no  longer  a-i  elocted  official  of  the  United 
Stales  which  ihe  Admlnisfrator  determines 
to  be  public  documents  within  the  meaniiig 
of  !<ection  3001(2)  of  this  tiUe.  and  such 
elected  official  shnU  transmit  such  docu- 
nieris  to  t);e  Adnualstralor.  The  AdmUns- 
trator  h.is  finr.l  authority  with  respact  to  the 
di.«position  of  such  document.^. 
"•>  3y03.  Preservation  of  public  documents 

"(a)  Tue  Administrator  of  General  Ser"- 
kci  shBll  dei<o.sit  In  tno  Nr.Uonal  Archives 
uf  the  United  Sicic;  the  public  documents 
c.f  ea  h  elected  orficial  of  the  United  State; 
obta^ntd  under  fectlon  3902  of  this  tide 
unless  such  o:iiclal  tieslgnr..tes  aa  alternate 
depository  In  accordance  with  tiie  piovlsloiis 
oi  .',uljsection  (b»   of  this  section. 

"I  b)  An  elected  official  of  the  United  States 
may  designate  a  trustee  to  be  the  depository 
for  the  public  documents  of  such  offlcini. 
Such  trustee  may  be  a  library,  or  educa- 
tional, historical,  or  iiol-Ior-proQt  iastitu- 
iloa.  Ol  a  Stau-  or  Federal  institution.  The 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
transmit  such  documents  to  the  ti-ustee  so 
oesignatcd  at  tlie  earliest  practicable  time 
uiL'-'r  thp  dit'c  nn  which  sucli  trustee  is  desijr- 
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nated  as  trustee,  except  that  the  Administra- 
tor shall  not  transfer  any  such  document  If 
such  document  is  the  subject  of  compulsory 
process  in  any  court  proceeding  until  such 
tune  as  such  proceeding  has  been  con- 
cluded. 

"(c)  (1)  If  any  public  official  falls  to  desig- 
nate a  trustee  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  such  official  is 
no  longer  an  official  of  the  United  States, 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  apply. 

"[,2)  Upon  transfer  of  the  public  docu- 
ments of  an  elected  official  of  the  United 
States  to  a  trustee  designated  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
any  request  for  access  to  any  such  docu- 
ment, including  any  subpena  issued  by  any 
court,  shall  be  made  to  such  trustee.  Upon 
a  finding  by  the  trustee  that  access  to  any 
such  document  would  violate  any  argument 
made  pursuant  to  section  3904  of  this  title, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall, 
at  the  request  of  such  trustee,  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
whether  such  request  shall  be  granted. 

"§  3904.  Agreements  limiting  access  to  pub- 
lic documents 

"An  elected  offlclal  of  the  United  States 
may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  respect 
to  granting  public  access  to  the  public 
documents  of  such  oOlclal  with  the  Admin- 
istrator, or  in  the  case  of  any  such  official 
who  has  designated  a  trustee  under  section 
3903(b),  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  public  access  to  any  such  docu- 
ment with  such  trustee  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Administrator.  In  addition  to 
any  other  materials  required  to  be  kept  from 
public  dlsclostire  by  law,  any  agreement  un- 
der this  section  may  provide  for  such  limi- 
tations on  public  access  to  such  documents 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  confidential- 
ity of  communications  or  to  save  embarrass- 
ment to  any  individual,  except  that  no  such 
agreement  shall  provide  for  restrictions  on 
access  for  any  period  in  excess  of  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  date  on  which  such  offi- 
cial ceases  to  be  an  offlclal  of  the  United 
States  or  upon  his  death,  whichever  occurs 
later.  No  such  agreement  shall  have  any 
effect  on  any  subpena  Issued  by  any  court 
for  the  production  of  any  such  document. 


"!  3905.  Judicial  review 

"A  decision  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  that  any  object  or  material  Is 
a  public  dociunent  of  an  elected  official  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 3901  (2,  of  this  title  shall  bo  a  final 
agency  decision  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 702  of  tiUe  6.". 

(b)     The    table    of    chapters,    preceding 
chapter  1   of  such  title  44,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"39.  Public  Documents  of  Elected 

Officials 3901". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  amendment,  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
had  explained  earlier,  would  extend  gen- 
eral principles  involved  in  the  bill  before 
us  to  all  Presidents,  Vice  Presidents, 
Senators,  and  Congressmen. 

I  believe  this  amendment  has  consid- 
erable merit  and  I  think  we  ought  to  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  ER-VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
unwisdom  of  considering  this  amend- 
ment in  connection  with  this  bill  has 
been  made  evident  by  the  argument 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
and  by  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
Government      Operations      Committee 


which  reported  the  bill,  that  the  addition 
of  such  an  amendment  as  this  was  un- 
wise. 

If  we  attempt  to  put  too  much  of  a 
burdexi  on  one  little  nag  that  has  to  make 
a  speedy  journey  we  prevent  the  neces- 
sary speed  being  made,  and  It  might 
break  the  back  of  the  nag  and  I,  there- 
fore, move  to  table  this  amendment,  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  \iill  the 
Senator  withhold  his  motion  for  just  a 
moment  or  two?  May  I  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator? 
Mr.  ERVm.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  withdraw  his  motion  with  re- 
spect to  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  I  withdraw  the  re- 
quest for  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
principal  argimient  is  that  we  ought  to 
have  hearings  on  this  amendment  which 
wotild  extend  application  of  the  bill  to 
Senators  and  Representatives,  but  that 
we  do  not  need  hearings  on  the  bill  be- 
fore us;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
any  hearings  on  anything  connected  with 
Watergate.  That  is  all  we  have  been 
hearing  about  in  this  coimtry  for  almost 
2  years. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  concede  there  are  any 
constitutional  questions  in  this  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Not  In  this  bill.  This  bill 
expressly  provides  that  if  anybody  ob- 
jects to  any  provision  of  the  bill,  he  can 
go  into  court,  and  if  he  claims  any  priv- 
ilege, he  can  go  into  the  courts  and, 
therefore 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  can  say  that  would 
be  true  in  the  case  of  the  amendment,  as 
well. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  We  already  have  it  in  the 
bill  so  we  do  not  need  It  In  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  a  moment  in  making 
his  motion? 

Knowing  that  this  amendment  would 
be  proposed,  I  made  the  arguments 
about  what  I  consider  the  simplistic  na- 
ture of  the  approach  to  the  problem 
which  It  adopts.  We  simply  have  to  be- 
lieve that  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
more  sophisticated  than  that.  Sure,  if 
we  were  people  who  just  descended  from 
Mars,  it  sounds  so  logical  to  apply  this 
to  all  Presidents,  and  why  not  apply  it 
to  every  elected  official.  I  agree. 

But  we  know  that  in  a  sophisticated 
sense  if  we  try  to  do  that  we  are  being 
unfair  to  all  the  people  concerned.  The 
Senators  and  the  Congressmen  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  we  were  going  to  deal 
with  their  particular  problems  in  this 
•way.  That  was  not  the  case  with  former 
President  Nixon.  President  Nixon  had 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  because  he 
made  an  agreement  and  thought  through 
exactly  how  he  would  enjoy  joint  con- 
trol. I  am  sure 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  yet. 

It  was  he  who  stipulated  that  at  a 

given  point  the  tapes  could  be  destroyed, 

despite  the  enormity  of  all  that  ha.s  hap- 


pened and  the  fact  that  important  crim- 
inal cases  are  jeopardized  by  this  agree- 
ment. 

Now,  I  think  again  it  is  denigrating  all 
of  us  that  any  of  this  should  be  construed 
or  endeavored  to  be  painted  as  being  vin- 
dictive or  mean  to  a  former  President 

I  have  myself  said,  although  I  thor- 
oughly disagree  with  President  Ford 
about  the  precipitate  nature  of  a  pardon, 
that  all  of  us  know  that  at  some  given 
point,  there  would  be  concurrence  be- 
tween Congress,  the  President  and  the 
American  people  that  our  former  Presi- 
dent be  accorded  clemency.  I  have  said 
that  mj'self  when  I  objected,  and  I  think 
that  was  the  general  opinion  of  Con- 
gress. So  I  hope  that  we  will  not  feel 
embarrassed  about  discussing  this  in  a 
legitimate  and  objective  way,  but  let  us 
also  remember  what  Is  at  stake  here. 

No  one  can  fairly  deny  that  there  is 
a  burning  and  thoroughly  defensible 
public  Interest  in  preserving  this  par- 
ticular ex-President's  papers.  They  have 
been  so  hotly  controverted  that  he  him- 
self has  agreed  to  compromise  what  he 
considers  his  ownership  interest  in  those 
papers. 

It  Is  not  imqualified,  it  Is  not  absolute. 
He  has  yielded  some  ground  on  that 
score  in  the  agreement.  I  am  a  lawjer 
and  I  am  the  first  to  say  so. 

It  Is  my  conviction  and,  I  gather,  that 
of  our  whole  committee  which  reported 
our  bill  unanimously  that  imder  the 
present  circumstances  it  would  simply 
be  a  travesty  not  to  have  the  United 
States  in  unqualified  and  complete  con- 
trol and  custody  of  these  papers. 

Personally  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  think  it  is  rather  unfor- 
timate  that  we  should  be  driven  to  these 
kinds  of  speeches  on  this  matter,  I  really 
do.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do,  too.  May  I  have 
a  minute  or  two? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  verj-  unhappy  about 
it.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  have  a  minute  or 
two? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Only  2  minutes.  I  am  not 
making  a  long  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervik) 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  has  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  and  he  can  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  try- 
ing to  be  objective  and,  professional  in 
this  emergency.  We  have  addressed  our- 
selves to  the  emergency. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  Senator 
Percys  point.  It  is  entirely  well  taken. 
But  It  Is  not  apposite  to  the  situation  we 
face. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  I 
still  have  the  floor  in  reservation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
share  the  concern  about  some  aspects  of 
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the  existing  agreement  that  has  been 
entered  into,  partlcularl  that  part  of  It 
which  would  provide  for  the  destruction 
of  papers  In  the  event  of  he  death  of  the 
former  President.  I  do  n  )t  think  that  Is 
wise  and  that  should  be  ■.  hanged. 

I  agree  that  Presiden  ial  papers  and 
tapes  of  the  former  Preadent  should  be 
held  in  custody  and  unde  ■  some  arrange- 
ment where  they  could  ae  made  avail- 
able under  court  process  ind  subpena  In 
the  event  that  there  sho  ild  be  necessity 
for  that,  and,  if  indict  ted,  that  that 
would  be  necessary. 

But  this  legislation  go^  5  much  further 
than  that  and  it  is  not  ji  st  the  rights  of 
the  former  President  thi  t  are  involved. 
The  Senator  and  others  know  that  de- 
fendants and  potential  d  sfendants  have 
rights  that  are  also  going  to  be  affected. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  ;  tate  that  this 
bill  gives  them  the  rightt  to  assert  any 
claim  of  privilege  they  miiy  have. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  seemd  rather  odd  to 
me  that  there  could  noj  have  been  1 
or  2  days  of  hearings  held  to  allow  those 
that  have  a  direct  interast  to  come  in 
and  make  the  argumcnti  on  their  be- 
half, rather  than  puttind  a  bill  out  on 
the  floor  here  with  no  hearings  whatso- 
ever, no  consideration  byjthe  Judiciary 
committee  of  the  very  sui)stantial  con- 
stitutional issues  that  lire  involved, 
which  the  Senaltor  from  Nebraska  has 
raised  and  will  raise  in  g  eat  detail. 

They  are  very  signiflca:  it,  substantial 
questions,  and  yet  the  Sei  ator  wants  us 
to  go  ahead  and  pass  this.  ifet.  of  course, 
when  it  comes  to  a  simllai  measure  that 
would  apply  to  Senato  s  and  their 
papers,  oh,  no,  we  cannc  ;  do  that,  we 
have  got  to  have  hearing: ,  we  have  got 
to  take  some  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  S<?  lator  yield  for 
a  question? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  the  fli  or. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Sena  or  from  North 
Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  Sei  lator  yield  foi " 
a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  just  .Si  y  that,  so  far 
as  I  have  heard,  no  Senat  )rs  have  been 
allegedly  involved  in  Wat  rgate;  there- 
fore, that  situation  is  n(  t  relevant  to 
this  bill. 

Now,  I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  wit  i  the  under- 
standing that  by  so  doing  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  that  effect; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK  ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Se  lator  vield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  On  the  same  erms 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Thank  you. : 
Mr.  PERCY.  Under  those  conditions, 
I  am  happy  to  pose  my  qu«  stion. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Cistinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Iho  was  not 
here,  unfortunately,  during  the  course 
of  the  discussion  of  the  sojcalled  Percy 
amendment  and  did  not  hate  the  benefit 
of  all  of  the  arguments  thdt  were  made 
at  that  time  as  to  why  it  i-ould  be  un- 
wise to  offer  it  now  and  ^hy  hearings 
should  be  held  on  it,  whetBer  or  not  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Senatorif rom  Michi- 
gan It  would  not  have  beei^wise  for  the 
Director  of  GSA,  Mr.  Sanjfoi-    *'■  l>  ve 


had  hearings  before  he  preclpltlously  en- 
tered into  an  agreement? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Which  bound  the  United 
States  of  America  without  any  kind  of 
law,  and  which  may  have  been  contrary 
to  law,  and  which  forced  us  to  accept 
them  in  this  matter  simply  as  a  response, 
not  only  to  our  conscience,  but  also  to 
the  outrage  of  the  American  people  at 
this  kind  of  an  agreement,  would  it  not 
have  been  wise  then  to  have  had  hearings 
at  that  time  before  an  agreement  was 
signed  and  bound  and  a  fait  accompli, 
before  anyone  in  Congress  I  know  of 
knew  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  I  have  already 
said  that  I  did  not  subscribe  to  or  ap- 
prove of  all  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment. I  have  said  that. 

If  this  legislation  before  us  were  di- 
rected only  and  solely  to  that  defect, 
there  would  not  be  any  particular  prob- 
lem, but  it  goes  much  further  than  that. 
It  purports  to  determine  ownership  of 
these  papers,  and  so  forth,  and  that  is 
a  very  serious  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  pardon 
me? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  a  question  that 
this  bill  does  not  undertake  to  determine 
at  all.  It  leaves  it  to  the  courts. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  means  he 
allows  the  courts  to  upset  the  ruling,  the 
detenninatlon? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  authors  of  this  bill 
and  those  who  support  it  in  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  which  was 
all  members  present,  recognize  there  is 
a  serious  controversy  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  official  papers  of  a  President  on 
his  retirement  become  his  personal  prop- 
crtv  or  remain  the  property  of  the  public. 
So  we  expressly  do  not  undertake  to 
decide  the  question  of  ownership  in  any 
form  or  fashion. 

Wo  say  that  matter  can  be  litigated 
in  court  at  the  instance  of  the  former 
Pre.«;ident  and  that  in  the  event  the  court 
adjudges  tliat  he  is  the  owner  of  them, 
that  he  will  be  paid  fair  compensation 
for  their  value  as  fixed  by  the  court 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well.  It  is  my  view  that 
this  legislation— and  I  noticed  that  even 
the  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  the 
othnr  day  recognized  that  was  the  case- 
goes  loo  far.  It  goes  beyond  what  is  nec- 
essary to  remedy  the  problem  that  we 
ha\e  and  if  we  are  going  to  go  that  far 
v.ith  respect  to  a  former  President,  then 
I  will  vote  for  an  amendment  to  make 
the  same  principles  generally  apply  to 
all  former  Presidents  and  to  Vice  Presi- 
dents and  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Including 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
are  talking  about 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  on  the  understanding  I  do  not 
thereby  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  we  are  talking 
about  now  is  a  pending  motion  to  table  a 
particular  amendment.  If  any  Senator, 
Senator  Griffin  or  the  distinguished 
minority  loader  or  any  other  Senator,  ha.s 
'  •   •  olUor  id-as  in  respect  to  this  bill. 


they  win  have  to  be  brought  up  and  dealt 
with. 

Right  now,  all  we  are  arguing  against 
is  the  simplistic  notion  that  you  do  what 
Senator  Griffin  wishes  us  to  do,  which 
is  that  you  apply  this  to  everybody,  and 
that,  therefore,  shows  egalitarianism.  We 
must  reject  that  argument.  We  must  also 
reject  arguments  which  question  the 
constitutionality  of  our  bill.  As  Senator 
Ervi:v  and  I  and  everyone  else  knows 
courts  can  stay  anything  once  we  give 
them  the  authority,  and  they  do  have  the 
authority,  so  they  can  stay  any  element 
of  this  bill  if  there  is  enough  of  a  case 
made  to  justify  tliat  there  is  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

I  have  a  very  interesting  and  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  outstanding  brief  by  the 
Library  of  Congi-ess  Research  Service  on 
Uie  alleged  consUtutional  issues  which  I 
understand  Senator  Nelson  has  already 
placed  in  the  Record.  It  is  a  most  useful 
and  persuasive  document,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ' 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  without  losing  my 
light  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  make  it  clear,  I  am 
not  .•sure  whether  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  resolution  or  the  amendment  or  any- 
thing. I  just  walked  in  and  heard  some 
of  the  debate. 

Now.  if  I  understand  what  the  thrust 
of  the  proposal  is,  simply,  that  certain 
information  and  certain  material  should 
not  be  destroyed  without  Congress  or 
otJiers  v.ho  might  have  an  interest  in  the 
matter  having  opiJortunity  to  find  out 
what  they  could,  is  that  coiTect? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Correct,  and  Uiis  only 
deals  with  existing  information.  It  does 
not  deal  with  information  that  may  have 
been  accunmlated  before  the  fomier 
Pre.'-ident  was  inaugurated  in  Januaiy 
19e9.  and  it  does  not  deal  with  any  in- 
formation accumulated  after  his  resig- 
nation on  August  9. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  it  seems  to  me,  this 
is  parallel  to  something  I  thought  I 
v.ould  discuss  with  the  Senator  when  I 
had  a  chance  to  get  around  to  it,  when 
the  press  of  business  permits,  a  small 
matter,  but  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
somebody  investigate  it,  and  when  we 
s?ek  to  start  an  investigation,  we  would 
like  to  be  sure  those  who  have  the  evi- 
dence do  not  destroy  it  before  we  can 
find  out  what  the  evidence  is. 

But  it  doe.<5  .seem  to  me  the  controver.sy 
here  is  somewhat  parallel  to  what  there 
is  when  you  seek  a  search  warrant. 

We  have  to  allege  that  we  have  some 
reason  to  tliink  there  is  something  that 
is  going  on  tliat  should  be  looked  into  or 
that  we  have  reason  to  think  there  is 
sjmc  evidence  that  would  be  obtained  if 
we  entered  that  dwelling  place,  or  that 
plarc  of  businc.*.^.  and  to  indicate  what  it 
is  that  we  are  after,  then  we  get  the  war- 
rant. 

But  that  docs  not  give  the  right  just 
to  break  ir.to  everybody's  house  unless 
we  have  reason  to  think  somebody  put 

something 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  why  I  stated  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan a  while  ago  that  there  is  no  Sena- 
tor and  no  Representative  that  has  been 
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allegedly  involved  in  any  way  in  the 
Watergate,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  though  that  occurs  to 
this  Senator  is  that  if  anybody  has  any 
reason  to  think  there  is  any  informa- 
tion any  of  us  have  in  our  files  about 
some  subject  that  might  be  thought  to  be 
criminal  conduct  of  anybody,  fine,  bring 
in  the  resolution,  order  him  to  see  his 
papers,  but  if  we  are  just  talking  about 
the  need  of  everybody  on  the  theory 
everybody  is  a  suspect,  like  Watergate — 
Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  an  agreement  be- 
tv,'een  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  and  the  former  President  that 
provides,  in  effect,  that  evidence  which 
is  relevate  to  criminal  cases  will  be  de- 
stroyed at  the  death  of  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  It  v.as  made  imder  a  statute 
which  gives  the  administrator  authority 
to  take  steps  regarding  the  use  of  official 
documents,  but  it  does  not  give  him  rny 
authority  to  provide  for  the  destruction 
of  official  documents. 

Mr,  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wanted  to  know  what  it  was  that  this 
whole  thing  was  about,  and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, what  this  had  to  do  with  papers  of 
Members  of  Congress.  I  am  not  av^are 
that  there  is  any  Member  of  Congress  I 
want  investigated  right  now,  but  I  was 
concerned  about  the  idea  that  becr,use 
somebody  wants  to  lock  at  those  papers, 
to  know  what  might  be  in  them,  that 
that  means  v.e  ought  to  initiate  an  in- 
vestigation of  every  Member  of  Congiess. 
I  do  not  see  how  that  quite  follows. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  contract  even  in- 
cludes within  its  embrace  the  tapes 
which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said  the  Special  Prosecutor  was 
entitled  to  have  produced  for  use  as 
criminal  evidence  in  cases  now  pending. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Michigan  with  the  understanding 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Scrsdov 
from  Louisiana  pay  particular  atten- 
tion  

Mr.  ERVIN.  Wait  a  minute.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan with  the  understanding  that  I  will 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  even  though 
he  may  propound  interrogation  or  en- 
gage in  a  colloquy  with  other  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  refer  to  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  particularly  to  page  4, 
beginning  on  line  16.  Let  us  see  what 
this  bill  would  apply  to. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carohna  has 
referred  sever?!  times  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  refers  only  to  Watergate  matters. 
But  the  bill  re^s:  "Notwitlostanding 
any  other  aoreemttrt  or  understanding 
made,"  and  so  forth,  -the  Administrator 
of  General  Sericos  Administration  shall 
cbtrin,  or.  an  the  case  may  be,  retain, 
complete  possession  and  control  of  all 
papers,  documents,  memorandums,  and 
transcripts  which  constitute  the  Presi- 
dential historical  materials  of  Richard 

M.  Nixon" between  the  period 

January  20,  1969,  and  August  9.  1974," 
which,  of  course,  is  the  entire  time  dur- 
ing which  he  served. 


Will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
accept  an  amendment  to  that  language 
qualifying  it  so  that  it  would  apply  to 
those  papers,  documents,  memorandums, 
and  transcripts  which  refer  to,  or  relate 
to,  the  so-called  Watergate  matter? 

Ml*.  ERVIN.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  was  not  here  when 
I  explained  this  bill.  This  bill  clearly 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  Water- 
gate matters  and  other  matters.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  impounding  of  the  Water- 
gate matters.  It  also  provides  for  the  im- 
poundment of  other  matters  only  to  the 
extent  they  are  of  historical  importance. 
I  think  that  situation  is  taken  care  of 
already. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  does  in- 
tend, then,  for  the  bill  to  apply  to  all  the 
papers  of  the  former  President  during 
the  period  of  his  service? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  All  of  his  official  papers, 
at  least  temporarily. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Not  just  those  that  re- 
late to  Watergate,  but  all  of  them? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  All  of  them,  but  if  the 
Senator 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  that  to  be  clear, 
thai:  it  applies  to  all  the  papeis. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me.  I  will  make  it  clear. 

This  provides  that  all  of  the  papers 
ave  to  be  preserved  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  It  also  has  mecha- 
nisms in  it  under  which  all  the  papers 
—hich  do  not  relate  to  Watergate  are  not 
to  be  made  accessible  to  the  public.  It 
al.so  makes  provision  for  the  General 
Services  Administration,  with  the  help 
of  one  of  its  component  subdivisions — 
the  Department  of  Archives — to  go 
through  the  papers.  The  ones  that  do  net 
relate  to  Watergate  and  the  ones  that  do 
not  have  historical  importance  will  be 
surrendered  to  the  President. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  this  bill  restrict- 
ing its  application  to  those  papers  that 
refer  to,  or  relate  to,  the  Watergate  mat- 
ter? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  because  we  need  them 
both.  We  have  to  look  through  the  others 
for  historical  importance.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  President  has  a  right  to  destroy 
papers  that  have  historical  importance  in 
the  history  of  our  countrj'. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill  as  it  is.  It 
has  been  veiy  carefully  gone  over  and 
studied  by  a  committee  of  many  Sena- 
tors. 

At  the  present  time,  if  I  still  have  the 
floor,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  be  tabled,  and  I 
a'-k  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suiTicient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v,ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Sitnator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Eayiti.  the  Seniitor  from  Idaho  iMr. 
Church >,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Ct,ap.ki,  tiie  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
1 -jLtEiGHT  • .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr.  Gkavzl',  the  Senator  from  Massa- 


chusetts '^Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkm.^n),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  <Mr.  Hathaway)  is  absent  to  at- 
tend a  fmieral  of  a  former  Congi'essman 
of  Maine. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
CLARK)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
'?.Ir.  Hathaway)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  BELtMON), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke^  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  Case>.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  CooK>,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
'Mr.  DoLE»,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
i.I.Ir.  DoMiNicK',  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  "Mr.  Curtis)  is  absent 
to  attend  a  funeral. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 


|No.  450  Leg.l 

YEAS— 48 

Ab^-re-k 

Jiuddlestcn 

T.Tcinoya 

Alien 

Hughes 

T.TOss 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Bibie 

InouS'e 

Nunn 

BJcien 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Barc;;:k 

Javits 

Fell 

era:  r.  on 

Johnston 

Percy 

Chiies 

Lons 

Pro.\mire 

Crar.Eton 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Esgietcn 

Mat  bias 

Ribicoff 

EP.st!fc!id 

-McClellan 

Schweiker 

Ervin 

McGee 

Stennis 

Hart 

McGovern 

Symington 

Hanke 

.Mclntyre 

Talmadee 

Hasfceil 

Metzenbaum 

Timr.ey 

Ho;::n;s 

Mondale 
NAYS— 32 

Williams 

Aiken 

F.-nnin 

Pearson 

Baker 

Foug 

Roth 

Bart"ett 

Goldwater 

Scott.  Hugh 

Becll 

Griffin 

Scott. 

Bcntscn 

Gurney 

WUliam  L 

Brock 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Stevens 

B:tc:. 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Kruska 

Weicker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Mansfield 

Young 

Cotton 

McCIure 

Dc-menlcl 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Eayh 

Curtis 

Mi:=kie 

Peiinion 

Dole 

Pack  wood 

Brccke 

Dominick 

Spark  man 

Case 

"ulbright 

Stevenson 

Church 

Gravel 

Taft 

c;ark 

Hathaway 

Tower 

cook 

Kennedy 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  GRiFf:.<'s 
r-n:';ndment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  my  position  in  the  pending  matter 
v.iil  be  clear  and  that  the  orientation 
from  V  liich  7.  approach  it  will  be  clear.  I 
briefly  state  this:  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
historical  importance  of  the  papers  that 
pre  sought  by  the  Ervin  bill.  I  know  of 
the  insistent  and  wide  demand  of  many 
members  of  the  public  for  its  right  to 
know. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  concept  that 
Presidential  pajjers  should  be  Govern- 
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avor  of  the  prop- 


ment  property.  I  am  In  ^ . 

osition  that  the  recorls  should  not  be 
destroyed  even  though  t  le  current  agree- 
ment to  that  effect  Is 
of  tl;e  jiresent  law.  It  si 
I  am  mindful  of  the 
are  these  verj'  powerfu 


vithln  the  term.*? 

ould  be  changed, 
fact  that  there 
arguments.  But 


ihey  arc  beside  the  poir  t  unlc-s  consider 


that  tlie  objectives  of  t 
achieved    with    due 
rights— not  only  the  ri 
to  know,  but  also  otiier 
iiom  the  very  nature 
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le  bill  f-hould  be 

ngard    for    other 

i  ht  of  the  public 

rielits  that  arise 

}f  releasing  this 


be  considered, 
of  private  prop- 
records  involved 


be  at  variance 

since    the    time 

t  red  frc'.n  office. 

vithout  any  ex- 


material.  There  are  mafy  other  compet- 
ing rights  which  must 
Tliere  are  the  rights 

crty.  The  papers  and       „..^„ 

are  the  property  of  Ricl  ard  Nixon.  Thev 
are  las  personal  propef  y.  if  we  depart 
from  that  norm,  it  wi 
v.itli    every    precedent 
George  Washington  re 

Without  variation  and    ^ 

caption  of  any  kind,  tlfcie  papers  "^liave 
always  been  regarded  ?  tJic  P:e»i(ienfs 
jjroperty. 

We  have  obligations  t  nt  nris<?  by  rea- 
son of  tlie  privilege  o  confldentialitv 
which  is  accorded  to  th  ?  President  with 
reference  to  thes?  recol  ds.  It  is  a  priv- 
ilege, Mr.  President,  th  it  has  been  as- 
.serted  by  every  Presidei  it  to  w horn  was 
addreL.=;ed  a  rcQuest  for  i-n'jcrs  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  surrend  r.  Recentlv,  Mr 
President,  tliat  right  of  e.xecutive  confi- 
dcntiiility  was  confirm&  and  defined  in 
solid  constitutional  lai  .  less  than  10 
y  eek.'^  ago,  by  the  curreii  Supreme  Court 
in  tlie  historic  case  o  United  States 
a?ain.^t  Nixon. 

There  is  also  the  righ  .  of  privacy  in- 
voh  t-cl  in  the  i*-siie  belor ;  us.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  that  is  a  very  precious  right. 
I  hrne  heard  r.:aay  a  cebote  here,  on 
tliis  f  Dor  and  in  comm  ttee  rooms,  on 
the  r.^ht  of  privacy.  Th  re  are  a  niir.i- 
bcr  of  bills  pci-.ding  ozi  t  le  subject  now. 
Cujicjusly  enougli.  xnv.v.y  of  those  who 
are  most  outspoken  for  tie  right  of  pri- 
vacy, we  find  as  cospons  rs  of  tlic  pres- 
ent bill  that  we  are  com.  jeilnr:,  S.  4016. 
It  is  ViOt  only  the  right  )f  privac::,  Mr. 
Pre>.ci?nt.  of  the  for.mer  President,  Mr 
Ni.\on :  it  is  also  the  rigl:  t  of  privacv  of 
the  numerous  iml-vi-Juals  witli  whom  he 
had  ctnversations  or  co  ifcrences.  and 
vlio  aie  the  subject  of  nany  of  these 
paper,  tiiat  are  !i-.  .v  be  ;.g  sought  for 
pi.bi  e  access. 

M:-.  GRIPFI.';  .M...-  v  c  h.-.vc  o-dcr 
^.'r.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI  :ci\  The  Son- 
ate  v.ill  be  in  order.  Tlie  Senator  Is  en- 
litlei  10  be  iiearu. 

The  STcnatcrs  are  aske  I  to  tnk'^  tlie\- 
ronversation-s  to  tlie  clo^croom. 


M;.  HRUSKA.  It  is  no: 


of  privacy  of  Mr.  ?;!>;on-  ivitn  which  ,.. 
-hould  concern  oursjive  .  it  is  that  of 


of 


numerous  otiier  indi'.id§il--.  Mr    Presi- 
dei.'. 

"I'iieie   is   ti^e  .oici^-.sitlan 
ciomain.  Emiiient  don  'ij 
u'e  government  to  t'tke 
unlimited.  It  is  r.n  itihi 
t::e  government,  but  it  i 


and  some  of  the  constit  itional  corsjd- 
crn'.iOi;.s  which  I  have  ah: 
are  fimdamentak.riBhts 

^'•'"--  -.  ith  the  f'oveinmein 


only  tlie  rinht 


we 


•■Munent 

the  right  Of 

roperty.  is  not 

rent    power  in 

not  unlimited 


G'.  nicntiij.ied 

hat  will  coni- 

rn,:.f^>:  *o  take 


under  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  I 
shall  demonstrate  that  In  due  time. 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  due  proc- 
ess, Mr.  President.  We  had  a  curious 
turn  of  events  here,  where  we  were  asked 
not  to  adopt  an  amendment  that  would 
make  the  proposed  law  apply  to  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  because  It  woi?Jd  be 
unfair  to  them.  It  was  urged  that  they 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  proposed,  and  that 
Members  of  Congress  ought  to  be  given 
a  right  to  be  heard  in  hearings. 

But  Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  did  not  hold  a 
single  minute  of  hearings  on  tins  bill 
Mr.  Nixon,  people  reiiresenting  him,  and 
others  who  have  a  concern  in  preserving 
some  semblance  of  orderly  procedure  un- 
der tl'.e  Constitution  had  a  right  to  be 
heiird. 

The  Senate  is  now  being  addressed  by 
a  Senator  who  would  have  dearly  loved 
to  be  hoard.  For  the  first  time,  we  get  a 
forum  here  on  the  floor— after  the  fact 
After  tJie  fact,  after  the  bill  has  been 
reported,  there  has  been  more  infoima- 
tion  pieced  in  the  EEcopn—vcsterday 
aftei'ioon  and  tliat  will  be  put  in  thi- 
afternoon— on  this  subject  than  has 
ever  appeared  any  place  in  the  delibera- 
tions or  in  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
nntf»c  th.it  reported  this  measure 

Let  mo  say  that  I  firmly  behcve  that 
lie  public  has  a  right  to  knov.',  subject 
to  other  rights.  Tlie  papers  in  question 
are  impoitnnt.  Tliey  should  be  protected 
and  tliey  .should  not  be  destroyed 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  imy  we 
hai e  order? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator v.ill  suspend  until  the  Senate  i<:  in 
order. 

Tlie  Senntor  mav  proceed 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  They  should  not  b?  de- 
stroyed and  they  should  be  mad'>  Gov- 
ernment property.  All  these  things  I  be- 
hove, but  this  should  be  accomplished 
in  an  orderiy  fashion  and  in  compliance 
v.iih  the  con-utulioiial  provisions  and 
oblif^ations. 

r:r.  President.  S.  4016  presents  some 
veiT  ciee))-reatPd  propositions  bearing  on 
the  r.."t'ue  of  the  Office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  its  conthmed 
viu!..ih-.'  :  upon  the  separation  of  powers; 
ana  on  tne  iij;hts  of  numerous  indi.id- 
uals.  Many  of  these  con';!derations  are 
consMtuHonal  in  nature  or  are  groturJed 
on  i.^nlicy  or  both.  Eecau.^e  none  of  the.se 
fundi) mental  issues  r.as  considered  In  th» 
committee  v.hich  reported  this  bill  no 
iieanngs  have  been  held,  .-ind  benuse  the 
repor(  on  tlie  b;il  fails  to  .-iisru-s  th^^e  i-- 
-sres.  I  .shall  oijpo.'e  the  bill  end  also  Vi- 
losoJiiiion. 

Ueeinse  of  the  lack  of  a  full  roiicidc-n- 
t;r.n  o  t!,e  con'^tit^tionrd  i-su-s  iir.olvcd 
by  the  committee.  I  feel  compelicd  to  dis- 
cuss those  lullv  for  the  record. 

At  t]ie  thresliold,  I  must  admit  that  it 
v.culd  he  easy  to  vote  for  this  bill  Mr 
Prc<i''ent.  In  r}s^enee,  it  would  be  a  vote 
against  a  m-.m  u  ho  is  tlie  first  to  be  forred 
to  resi;n  fjom  tlie  Pjevidenev.  a  niin  the 
Hou.se  Jadiriuv  Commit t--c  voted  to 
impefif  h. 

But  I  uar.t  to  i^iake  it  ver;-  cle:ir  that 
my  :ii.i  ;ment,  against  this  bill  have 
noU'ing  to  do  •■ith  Mr.  Ni.\on  nv  :>n  in- 
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dividual,  pro  or  con.  and  the  positions  he 
has  taken  or  not  taken  in  a  political  or 
social  sense.  My  conceni  is  with  the  Office 
of  the  Presidency  as  an  insUtution  and 
with  the  constitutional  rights  of  those 
who  WTote  or  spoke  to  the  President. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
by  opposing  this  bm,  it  should  not  be  in- 
ferred that  I  do  not  want  to  know  all  the 
facts  about  the  Watergate  break-In  and 
coveriip.  I  want  the  Watergate  story  told 
I  think  that  most  of  the  story  is  known' 
In  fact.  Mr.  Doar,  the  chief  counsel  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Conunittee,  has  stated 
that  the  Presidents  resignation  does  not 
repre-^ent  something  of  an  unfinished 
symphony.  He  said  in  an  interview  with 
the  New  York  Times  on  September  13 
1974.  that  "the  facts  ha\e  been  estab- 
lished." And  additional  information 
about  tlie  former  President's  conduct 
Mr.  Doar  .said,  "would  just  be  cumula- 
tive." I  a.-.'<  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
pnnttd  in  the  Record  following  mv 
remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.i 

jMr.  HRUSKA.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill  because  I  am  a  lawyer  who  is 
deeply  troubled  by  the  measures  contem- 
plated by  this  bill.  I  firmly  believe  that 
tills  bill  raises  serious  and  fundamental 
con.siitutional  issues.  I  am  a  Senator  who 
took  an  oath  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution,  an  obligation  just  as  great 
ri.i  tlie  obligation  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  tasks  a.ssigned  to  it,  and  that  obliga- 
tion is  just  as  serious  and  demanding  as 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  the  subject  of  tliis  bill  weie  anvone 
other  tlian  Air.  Ni.xon.  it  is  highly  unlike- 
ly that  it  would  even  have  'gotten  out  of 
committee.  So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  try 
to  put  tliese  matters  in  perspective.  Con- 
sider whether  the  procedures  embodied 
m  tl'.e  bill  would  be  constitutional,  let 
alone  w  ise,  if  the  subject  of  the  bill  were 
a  Senator.  Consrcssman,  president  of  a 
lf<rse  corporation,  or  some  other  famous 
figure. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  had  the 
.v.iswer  giv.Mi  as  to  Repiesentatives  and 
Sraatois.  It  was  turned  dowai  as  pre- 
mature and  untimely.  It  was  net  prema- 
iure  and  ui/ame'y,  apparently,  lor  Mr. 
Nixcu  or  the  other  people  who..e  rights 
could  pcrsibiy  be  infringed.  It  was  not 
untJiii-!.-  for  tiier.i.  but  for  Members  oi 
Comic  :,  it  has  been  decided  by  vote  oi 
toe  Sen  Ate  that  we  do  need  hearings.  And 
.hcth-r  tho  privat-?  papeis  of  a  Senator 
jr  Coi.^riT'^'smau  could  legally  be  jppro- 
pria^ed  by  the  Government  a::d  made 
i.-ai'able   to   every   litigcnt    who  wants 
tVfin   and   c-cry   person  v.h.o  \w-)nts  to 
1  umiri.it."?  thtou.Th  them  For  if  the  Prpsi- 
clenf::  ivp-^rs  ca»i  be  seized  an-l  di^close'l 
to  .ill  tlie  world,  tiien  sui'^ly  the  r;ivate 
ii.'i'":r-   1.1"  a  Senator  or  Congressman  or 
iierhi  \  i>  corporation  president,  union 
leader,  cr  otiier  well-known  person  ran 
be  sei.'d  and  disclosed  to  all  potential 
li'is  uits  and  to  the  curious.  It  is  in  this 
content  that  we  should  view  this  bill.  I 
ask  ni:,  colleagues  to  look  at  this  matter 
in  t'!V:t  I'Cispective. 
-M'-.  Pit   ident.  S.  4(ilG  uppeirs  to  .differ 
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the  same  infirmity  that  is  suffered  by 
most  bills  that  are  introduced  out  of  the 
passions  and  emotions  of  an  unprece- 
dented event.  The  mfirmity  is  compound- 
ed here  by  the  fact  that  this  bill  has  been 
Quickly  brought  to  the  floor  without 
going  through  the  regular  legislative 
process  and  without  an  airing  of  even  the 
very  fundamental  issues.  No  hearings 
were  hold.  The  infirmity  is  the  confusion 
of  a  power's  validity  with  the  car.se 
the  power  is  to  serve.  In  short,  the  phi- 
losophy adopted  is  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means. 

Justice  Jackson  expressed  this  appre- 
hension very  well  in  the  Steel  Seizure 
case: 

The  opinions  of  Judges,  no  .e^s  ihr.n  execu- 
tives and  pvblici=*=.  often  suffer  tlie  infir- 
mity of  confusing  the  issvie  of  a  power's  va- 
lidity with  the  caiise  it  i^  invoked  to  pro- 
mote, of  confounding  the  permanent  execu- 
tive office  with  Its  temporary  occupant.  The 
tendency  Is  strong  to  emphasize  transient  re- 
sults upon  policies  .  .  .  and  lcr.e  sight  of  en- 
during consequences  upon  the  balanced 
structure  of  cur  Repu'Dlic.  Yovnnsiov.-n  Sheet 
<*•  Tube  Co.  V.  Sauyer,  343  U.S.  579,  634  1 1952) . 

Mr.  President,  that  is  as  good  a  quota- 
tion as  could  have  been  w  i  ittcn  to  fit  the 
situation  at  hand.  It  reeds  only  one  mi- 
nor correction,  and  that  would  be  to  say. 
instead  of  "confounding  tiie  permanent 
executive  office  with  its  temporal y  occu- 
pant," to  make  it  read  "confounding  the 
permanent  legislative  offices  with  a  tem- 
porai-y  occupant  of  an  office  in  the  execu- 
tive branch."  Tlien  the  citation  would  be 
completely  applicable  to  the  situation  at 
hand. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  raises  a  number 
oi  very  fimdamental  constitutional  is- 
sues— issues  that  apparently  were  not 
even  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  because  there  is 
no  discussion  of  the  issues  in  their  report. 
In  fact,  there  were  not  any  hearings  to 
allow  the  issues  to  even  be  aired. 

Before  discus.sing  these  fundamental 
constitutional  issues  in  more  detail,  I 
shall  briefly  list  them. 

First.  The  first  involves  the  basic  dec- 
trine  of  separation  of  powers — the  privi- 
lege of  the  Chief  Executive  to  mamtain 
in  confidence  those  communications  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  hamper  or  im- 
pair the  efifective  functioning  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Tlie  discussion  of  this 
privilege  and  its  application  to  a  former 
President  is  very  cogently  and  simply  dis- 
cussed by  President  Truman  in  his  letter 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  which  he  declined  to  comply 
V.  ith  a  subpena  after  he  had  left  the  Of - 
fee  of  the  Presidency.  President  Truman 
argued  then  that  the  privilege  would  be 
shattered  and  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  Office  of  the  Presidency  impaired  if 
tile  privilege  were  not  recognized.  Those 
same  concerns  are  just  as  compelling 
her",  but  they  are  ignored  by  S.  4016. 

Second.  The  second  Issue  involves  the 
rower  of  eminent  domain.  What  S.  4016 
purports  to  do  is  to  require  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  take  into  possession  all  the 
papers  and  recordings  of  the  President. 
The  Administrator  of  GSA  would  then 
exercise  control  of  the  papers  and  record- 
ings and  release  them  to  the  public  and 
to  litigants  suing  or  prosecuting  the  Pres- 
ident. This  is  a  taking  of  literary  prop- 


erty which  is  unprecedented.  It  is  a  tak- 
ing of  a  man's  ideas  and  innermost 
thoughts.  If  a  former  President's  ideas, 
thoughts,  and  confidential  communica- 
tions can  be  exposed  for  all  to  see,  then 
what  would  prevent  any  Senator's,  Con- 
gressman's, businessman's  or  union  lead- 
er's papers  from  being  bared  to  the  criti- 
cism of  his  fellowman. 

Third.  The  third  issue  builds  upon  the 
second.  It  involves  the  first  amendment. 
If  an  individual's  papers  and  the  record- 
ings cf  his  conversations  can  be  tc.ken 
from  iiim  and  exposed  to  the  public,  it  is 
obvious  th?t  his  right  to  speak  freely 
will  be  chilled.  How  could  a  man  speak 
f';eely  and  candidly,  if  his  conver';ations 
are  going  to  be  exposed  to  the  cold  w  inds 
cf  public  criticism  and  discussion?  How 
ccn  any  man,  how  can  any  person.  iia\e 
any  conferences  or  any  discussions  or 
pra-licipate  in  any  transactions  or  pny 
negotiation.s  knowing  that  his  confi- 
dential con^er'-ctions  could  be  completely 
disclosed?  The  first  amendment  provides 
th.at  no  law  shall  be  jiassed  that  infringes 
upon  tlie  right  to  speak  and  write.  S. 
4Glo  appears  lo  violate  tiir.t  basic  right. 

FourtJi.  The  fotnth  issue  involves  liie 
rifelit  to  privacy.  S.  4016  s  forced  disclo- 
sure of  the  tapes  leads  to  a  governmental 
invasion  into  the  privacy  of  numerous  in- 
dividuals' innermost  thruglits.  Most  of 
the  individaais  recorded  on  tlie  tapes 
were  unaw-arc  that  their  conversations 
•>;ere  being  recorded.  They  expected  their 
private  communicciions  to  remain  just 
that — private.  Yet  tiiis  bill  purport.!  to 
repudiate  that  right. 

Fifth.  The  fifth  issue  cer.t°rs  around 
the  bill  of  attainder  clause  of  xh':  Con- 
stitution. A  bill  cf  attainder  is  a  lesisla- 
tive  act  tliat  applies  to  a  named 
individvisl  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  inflict 
puni.ihment  upon  iiini  without  a  judicial 
trial.  S.  4016  certainly  is  a  legislative  act 
and  it  cc-riainly  applies  to  a  named  indi- 
vidual. Tne  Senate  lia^  insisted  that  it 
will  remain  identified  w  ith  only  an  indi- 
vidual, to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
elected  official.  Does  it  inflict  punish- 
ment? The  taking  of  the  papers  from 
their  owner  and  the  giving  of  them  to 
every  individual  who  flies  a  case  against 
the  President  lor  civil  damages  appears 
to  be  a  penally  and.  therefore,  appears 
to  violate  the  constitutional  provisi(<n 
prohibiting  a  biil  of  attainder. 

I  will  have  m.ore  to  say  on  that,  in  a 
htdc  bit. 

This  is  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the 
issues.  Mr.  President,  these  five  points 
tliat  I  have  just  stated.  But  it  is  clear 
that  just  by  an  enumeration  of  them  that 
they  are  fundamental  and  they  are  sig- 
nificant and.  once  again,  I  say  it  is  very 
unfortimate  tnat  those  issues  were  not 
considered. 

But  to  elaborate  on  these  issues.  I  offer 
for  the  Record  a  memorandum  discuss- 
ing these  five  issues  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I.I::morandv;.!:    Constitutional   Issues 

Raised   By   S.  4016 

i.  executive  privilege 

In  United  States  i'.  Nixon,  U.S.  

U'V-i)   42  U.S.L.W.  5237,  5244,  the  Supreme 


Court  unanimously  recognized  that  the  con- 
fidentiality of  presidential  communications 
is  of  constitutional  dimension.  This  privilege 
to  maintain  tne'^e  communications  in  conS- 
de--.ce  is  basei!  on  the  doctrine  of  separat  on 
r.'  pov.ers.  As  ihe  Court  seated: 

•  Kuman  experience  teaches  that  those  v,ho 
expeci  public  dissemination  of  their  remarks 
may  well  temper  candor  with  a  concern  for 
ripoarances  and  for  their  o^n  interests  to 
the  detriment  of  the  decision  making  proc- 
ess. Whatever  the  nature  of  the  privilege  of 
coiifldential'.ty  of  presidential  communica- 
ticns  in  tiie  exercise  of  Art.  II  powers  the 
privilege  can  be  said  to  derive  from  the  su- 
|:rem.-.cy  of  e'-.ch  branch  within  its  own  as- 
signed area  of  constitutional  duties.  Certain 
powers,  i.r.cl  privileges  flow  from  the  natvre 
of  enumerated  poweT".;  the  protection  of  the 
connc  eriiiality  of  pre.5:dential  communica- 
tions 'iss  similsr  constjturional  urderp;!!- 
nings.'" 

Fi.r:'iermore.  the  Supreine  Court  ruled 
•'.:.:  r-iesiderti.'!!  comn-.unic.tioijs  are  "pre- 
sui-.ptively  privileged": 

"The  expectation  of  a  President  to  the  '":n- 
f itent.-'if  of  ills  conversations  and  corre- 
st'ondence.  like  ihe  claim  of  confidential!  .y  of 
vu"ic'sl  deliberations,  for  example,  has  all 
I'le  valves  to  v.hich  we  accord  deference  for 
tne  privfcv  of  Pll  citizens  and  ndded  to  tho^e 
values  the  i:ecessity  frr  protection  of  the 
rub.ic  interest  in  candid,  objective,  and  e-en 
bUmt  o'  harrh  opinions  in  presidential  ne- 
cision-muking.  A  President  and  those  v.ho 
r.spiet  liini  musi  be  free  to  explore  alterna- 
t.v.?^  In  The  process  of  i^haping  policies  and 
li^aking  deciilcns  and  tc  do  so  m  n  way  many 
v.-ould  oe  unwliiing  to  express  except  pri- 
vately. These  are  the  considerations  Ivutiiy- 
':if;  a  presumptive  privilege  for  president ial 
ccrnn.ir.ica'^ions.  The  privileje  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  operation  or  government  .i;.d  in- 
c:.tri'-T.bIy  rcc'eU  in  the  separation  of  powers 
ttiicUr  the  Constitution.'' 

V.'^dle  the  Court  recogr.i-ed  the  conttitu- 
t'.'.nrl  underpinnings  of  an  Execitive  privi- 
le^'e.  it  also  recognized  that  the  right  to  the 
prod\icticn  of  all  evidence  at  a  criminal  tr;al 
si'.riilarly  has  conrtitv.Tional  dimensions.  The 
.Sixth,  .■.-.nendnient  confers  t^pon  every  t"e- 
:\T.ci:r.:z  th?  right  to  use  compulsory  process 
:o  obtain  e. idc?ice  end  the  Fifth  .^inendm^ut 
;;u?.rar.tees  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  cf 
liberty  v.ithout  due  process  of  law. 

The  Couit.  thus,  had  to  b.Tlance  one  c>::\. 
stiiu'ional  right  against  another  and.  i:i  the 
end.  helci  that  the  fair  administraticn  of 
crimin.tl  justice — because  it  involves  the  Uh- 
crty  of  an  individual — outweighs  the  privi- 
lege of  cotiQdeutiality. 

S.  4016  presents  no  such  dinici.;lt  analvMs. 
There  is  i-.o  apparent  constitutional  right 
that  the  bill  seeks  to  vindicate.  It  seeks  to 
preserve  the  recordings  and  papers  for  ilie 
uio  of  so."te  future,  unnamed  litigant  and 
for  exposure  to  the  general  public.  While 
interesting,  the  merit  of  such  a  purpofe  is 
not  relevant.  It  is  not  oi  constitutional  di- 
mension and  therefore  mii.st  be  outweighed 
by  V.-iC  ccnstitutioi.ally  b.iscd  Execitive 
privilege. 

Th"?  fart  thr.t  the  pripers  are  thore  of  a 
former  Presider.t  is  immaterial  with  respect 
to  the  invocation  of  the  privilepe.  E^kecutive 
]''rivilege.  like  all  privileges,  doe--  not  ce.=i=e 
upon  the  termination  of  the  reIation:-hip 
that  pave  birth  to  the  privilege.  A  do>.  tor- 
patient  privilege  does  not  cca?e  v,-hen  the 
patient  chooses  ,-inother  doctor;  a  lawyer- 
client  privilege  does  not  expire  when  the 
client  retains  a  difTerent  l.v.vve'-;  a  pric«t- 
parishioner  privilege  dues  not  die  when  the 
priest  moves  to  another  pari:?h.  Ireedor-  of 
discussion  would  be  chilled  if  there  v\  as  the 
risk  that  the  communications  would  be  ex- 
posed If  the  relationship  chang'^s. 

Similarly,  the  rationale  underlying  E.xecit- 
tlve  privilege  and  the  Interest  It  serves  com- 
pel the  conclusion  that  a  former  President 
may  Indeed  invoke  Executive  privilege  ir.  the 
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same  manner  ns  a  slttii  ?  President.  It  must 
be  obvious  that  futurefilscussloiis  with  fu- 
luie  Presidents  would  fver  after  be  chliled 
by  the  knowledge  that  vithlu  at  least  eight 
yer.r.i  those  discussions  vould  be  exposed  to 
ihe  pvibltc. 

The  question  of  th<  application  of  the 
privilege  to  a  former  Pi  esldent  Is  not  novel. 
i'resideut  Truman,  aftea  he  returned  to  pri- 
vate life,  refused  to  con  ply  with  a  subpoena 
Issued  by  a  House  Comj  ilttee  on  the  basis  of 
Executive  privilege.  He  explained  In  a  letter 
to  the  Committee  that  a  move  to  subjeri 
former  Presidents  to  inq  uiies  into  their  acts 
wliile  President  wouid  v  olate  the  separation 
of  powers: 

".tt  must  be  obvious  u  you  tliat  if  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of:  )owers  and  the  in- 
tiepencience  of  the  Presl  lency  is  to  have  any 
validity  at  all,  It  must  '  e  equally  applicable 
to  a  President  aiter  h  term  of  office  has 
expired  when  he  Is  soi  ht  to  be  examined 
with  respect  to  any  act  occurring  while  he 
is  Picsident, 

"Tlie  doctrine  woi;td  I.  ■  sI.p tiered,  and  the 
President,    contrary    ta     our    fundamental 
theory  of  constitutional  sovernment.  would 
become  a  mere  arm  of  tl-  ■  Ix'i^islative  Brancli 
of  the  Government  if  h    would  feel  during 
his  term  of  office  that  hi    every  act  might  be 
subject   to  official   inquii  •  and  possible  dis- 
tortion for  political  purj  5ses."  "Ihe  privilege 
tlius  is  constitutionally    >nsed  and  it  U  ap- 
plicable to  a  former  Pie?  dent.  S.  4016  would 
liowever  repudiate  that  privilege.  It  would 
make  the  Nixon  record!,  gs  available  to  the 
courts  In  any  case,  civif  or  criminal.  While 
the  privilege   may  be  ^quired    to  defer  to 
the    coiUilitutional    ne 
criminal   trial,   the  priv 
any  ctxil  litigants  uee 
information.  In  fact,  in; 
clear    Responsibility.    l' 
F.2d  795,  799  (D.C.  Cir. 
the  court  acknowledge 

confidentiality  in  contiiliitint:  Bubstantlally 
to  the  elfectivencos  of  g;  erumeut  decision- 
making and  held  that  i  the  privilege  was 
righ'.fully  Invoked,  that  s.  if  it  related  to 
the  Information  withlv  Id,  the  privilege 
would  be  upheld.  S.  4016  doeii  not.  however, 
acknowledge  the  right  t  a.ssert  a  privilege 
in  a  civil  proceeding.  Ii  <  aes  not  provide  for 
any  balancing  of  rights,  Instead,  it  makes 
the  information,  v.hethci  privileged  or  not, 
available  to  the  adversarj  S.  4016,  therefore, 
appears  to  overrule  byitatutc  a  Judicial 
decision  grounded  on  th    Constitution. 

But  beyond  that,  S.  401  I  would  grant  pub- 
lic access  to  ths  Presic  !ntial  papers  and 
communications  without?  regard  to  the  con- 
fidences upon  which  tli  y  were  produced. 
This  feature  of  the  bill  ^  il.so  appeirs  to  be 
imconstltutlonal.  As  the  T  nlted  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  DlstrU  ;  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit recognized  in  Mrom  r.  Siilcn.  4V.1  F  2d 
Jit  715: 

••We  acknowledge  that  v^holeale  public 
access  to  Executive  delibi  -at Ions  and  docu- 
ments would  cripple  the  ;  :xe  ■u:i\e  a.s  a  co- 
equal branch." 

In  short,  S.  4016  pr.rpor  5  to  defeat  a  oon- 
.•titutionnl  privilege  and  f  r  tliu^  :ei,i'on  ao- 
ppars  to  be  unconstituttoni  l. 


as  presented  in  a 
|le;;e  may  ou*  weigh 
for  the  privileged 
'lommUlfc  lor  Nu- 
ll. Seaborg,  46,1 
)71i  —  a  civil  ca.se — 
jlhe  importance  of 


II.   THE   TAKING   OF   I.H'-.Rfcy    PROITRT/    BT 

EM:;vFNr  do.  Iain 
S.  4016  represent.s  a  ii<  vel  anJ  unprece- 
dented aLtempt  to  appropi  fite  for  p'.iijhc  u.se 
the  private  papers  of  an  1:  dividual.  By  tak- 
ing custody  of  the  papers  t  -id  recordings  and 
furnishing  these  communli  at  ions  to  litigants 
and  the  public,  S.  40)6  p  irports  to  vest  In 
the  Administrator  of  GSA  ull  doinliiion  over 
the  Presidential  coinmun  cations.  An  exer- 
cise of  full  dominion  over  »nother's  property 
ca.n  be  achieved  only  by  t; 
iieiit  domain— the  taking 
other  by  the  government 
of  Just  compensation  for  V 
of  his  properly. 


e  exercise  of  eml- 
)f  property  of  an- 
dth  the  paiment 
e  lndi.'ldi'.'«rs  lobs 


While  It  Is  clear  that  the  Government  can 
take  real  property  and  personal  property.  It 
l3  unclear  whether  it  can  take  literary  or  In- 
tellectual property — th»  personal  papers  of 
an  Individual,  hla  Innermost  thoughts.  Ilid 
extent  and  nature  of  this  exercise  of  emi- 
nent domain  appears  to  be  unprecedented.  A 
step  by  the  Government  to  appropriate  an 
Individuals  personal  papers,  his  thoughts 
and  Ideas,  contemplates  not  only  a  novel 
exercise  of  eminent  domain  but  also  an  In- 
vasion of  privacy  and  an  infrhigement  of 
tiie  f\.-t  Amendment. 

in.   FIRST  AMENDMENT   RIGHTS 

Ii  :s  an  understood  principle  that  the  rigl.t 
to  free  speech  is  not  lost  with  election  to 
hl-h  government  office.  Surely,  even  a  Presi- 
dent sliould  not  be  denied  the  right  to  speak 
freely  In  public  debate.  Moreover,  an  exten- 
.sion  of  the  principle  of  free  speech  In  pub- 
lic Is  the  private  formulation  of  thoughts 
p.nd  Ideas  among  lnttmn*es  a:id  friends. 

Court.s  have  not  ruled  on  a  First  Amend- 
ment ch:i;ienge  to  forced  revelation  of  a  con- 
tinued pattern  of  an  individual's  comments, 
public  and  piivate  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  They  have,  however,  addressed  a  ques- 
tion of  less  mag'nitude  with  respect  to  at- 
tempts to  discover  a  slmijle  list  of  persons 
who  be!o,ig  to  a  political  organization.  In 
8o  doing,  they  have  held  that  the  privacy  of 
a  political  organization  is  recogiiL'ablv  re- 
lated to  t!:e  notion  of  free  thought  and  ex- 
pression under  tiie  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constiiution: 

•'It  Is  liardly  a  nov<l  perception  tiiat  com- 
pelled disclosure  of  affiU.Ttion  with  groups 
engiit^ed  in  advocacy  may  constitute  as  efTec- 
ti\e  a  restraint  on  freedom  of  association  as 
the  form.s  of  governmental  action  upon  the 
particular  constitutional  rights  tliere  In- 
volved. This  Court  has  recognized  the  vital 
relationsliip  bet.veen  freedom  to  associate 
and  privacy  in  ones  association."  NAACP  v. 
Mabttma.  375  U.S.  419.  at  462  (1958).  See 
also  Shclion  v.  Tucker,  364  U.S.  479  (I960). 
As  stated  by  Justice  Brcnnan,  ".  .  .  inhibi- 
tion a-s  well  as  prohibition  against  the 
e\erci'-e  of  precious  First  Amendment  rights 
Is  a  power  dented  to  government."  Lavont 
V.  Postmaster  General .  381  U.S.  301,  309 
1 1905 1.  The  snme  principle  must  be  applied 
lo  leyi.-.lative  attempts  to  monitor  any  man's 
dally  political  expre.s.-lon.  Cf.  Eastern  nail- 
road  Preiidctits  Conf.  v.  A'ocrr  Motor  Freight 
Inc..  3G5  U.S.  127  (1901).  The  •'chilling  ef- 
fect" of  the  knowledge  that  every  political 
utterance  or  v.rlting,  whether  tentative  or 
experimental,  will  be  exposed  to  public 
scrutiny  would  be  an  Intolerable  Inhibition 
upon  any  mans  tlought  and  political 
development. 

"Vet  tills  v.ould  be  precisely  tiie  e.fect  of 
S.  4016.  It  seeks  to  obtain  and  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  the  voluntarily-kept, 
daily  re  •  >i  d  of  a  man'ii  teutuic  In  th2  Pi'.si- 
de'.;f-y. 

No  one  can  df  ny  that  pcihap.'i  tl.ere  Is  a 
legltiriive  public  interest  in  Rllowin;.?  everv 
thought  ot  the  man  occupying  ihe  White 
House  to  be  made  public.  It  holds  much 
anpenl.  B.it  it  mu.st  be  rocogiU/ed  thai  the 
development  of  presidential  political  thought 
UitTers  little  from  thrxt  ol  any  other  man  and 
1*  inhibited  by  the  same  factors.  The  right 
oi  the  eleeiorate  to  monitor  the  corduct^of 
P'.\blle  officials  should  go  to  the  decision 
made,  not  neccss.irily  the  options  considered, 
■liiere  Ls  nothing  in  the  Consut;  tion.  or  in 
roiitlcal  theory  which  argues  Uiat  high 
tovernment  officials  must  li-e  In  a  fi.shbowl 
F.E.A.  v.  Afinr.  410  U.S.  73  (1973);  Carl  Zei'^s 
Stifiuvg  V.  V.E.B.  Carl  Zeiss.  Jena.  40  F.D.R. 
318  (D.D.C.  1966).  Rather,  It  la  anticipated 
that  thoi.e  elected  to  public  office  will  de- 
velop and  moflify  their  political  assessments 
..nd  J'.idpmenta  In  the  same  manner  as  pri- 
vate citizens,  through  pubUc  dfi'.^te  and 
privrtie  di-icusslon. 


A  President  as  much  as  any  man  Is  guaran- 
teed freedom  from  restraints  on  his  right  to 
think  and  talk  freely  among  his  close  as- 
soclates  and  advisers.  Knowledge  that  notes 
and  tiipe  recordings  made  for  personal  use 
can.  by  whatever  means,  be  condemned  and 
published  will  inevitably  inhibit  and  con- 
strain this  process.  As  stated  by  Judge 
Learned  Hand, 

(••The  First  Amendmeut)  presupposes  that 
right  conclusions  are  more  likely  to  be 
gathered  out  of  a  multitude  of  tongues,  than 
through  any  kUid  of  authoritative  selection. 
To  many  this  Is,  and  always  will  be,  folly;  but 
wp  have  stated  upon  it  our  all."  United  States 
V.  Associated  Press  (52  P  Supp.  362,  372) 
(S.D.N.y..    1943)). 

S.  4016  provides  for  Ihe  wholesale  acqulsl- 
t-.on  ol  p.  man's  tape  recordings  and  personal 
notes.  It  mus'.,  be  obvious  to  all  that  if  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  in  his  office  were  pub- 
lished for  all  to  see,  the  right  of  a  man  to 
spe.ik.  let  alone  think,  would  be  chilled. 

To  llie  extent  that  criminal  wrongdoing 
may  be  involved,  the  Constitution  provides 
fortnal  jiidicial  mechanisms  for  the  dis- 
covery ci  relevant  mateiial.  United  States  v. 
A\i.icn.  suiira.  As  an  alternative,  anv  legisla- 
tion directed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  per- 
sonal notes  and  communications  of  a  Presi- 
dent, or  any  other  high  government  official 
should  take  into  account  the  Firtt  Amend- 
ment gu.irantees  which  courts  have  long 
underscored  as  the  foundation  of  a  political 
.sysicm  where  the  developn:eut  of  tree  ex- 
l':e.ss!on  io  fundamental. 

IV.   THE  RIGHT  OF  PBIVAt  T 

Section  6  of  S.  4016  grants  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  GSA  the  authority  to  releat,e  the 
tape  recordings  to  the  public.  None  of  the 
restrictions  to  access  enumerated  In  the  bill 
serves  to  protect  the  right  of  privacy.  The 
recordings  would  be  made  public  notwith- 
standing any  rights  of  tho.se  who  talked 
with  the  President. 

It  is  clear  that  most  of  those  who  com- 
municated with  the  President  were  unaware 
thr.t  tlioir  conversations  were  being  recorded. 
They  .spoke  freely,  frankly  and  thev  thought 
conftdentiilly.  This  Is  how  we  \iould  ex- 
pect presidential  advisers  to  speak  with  the 
President.  Yet  S.  4016  would  thwart  this 
confidentiality  and  make  these  innermost 
tj.o'.ights  public. 

The  right  to  privacy  has  been  recognized 
by  the  couits  In  many  contexts — the  First 
AnienrJment,  NAACP  v.  Alabama.  357  U.S. 
419  (1958):  the  Fourth  Amendment,  Weeks 
v.  United  States,  232  U.S.  383  (1914);  and 
the  Ninth  Amendment,  Griswold  v.  Connect- 
icut. 381  US.  479,  -iSS  (1965),  And  It  is  clear 
ihat  the  conversations  of  persons  recorded 
ou  tapes  aie  the  type  of  material  encom- 
passed by  the  right  of  privacy. 

■yet,  S.  40l6"s  forced  dl-silosiire  of  the  tapes 
r.ppenra  to  constitute  a  governmental  iuva- 
ion  into  the  Innermost  thoughts  of  many 
mdiUrtuals.  This  disclosure  Is  not  for  the 
purposes  of  a  rrimln.il  tii.il.  It  is  for  the 
public's  con.sumption.  This  huasion  Is  un- 
preccaentcd  and  apparently  unwarranted. 

V.   THE  DILL  or  ATTAINDER  CLMVjK 

As  conrtrucd  by  its  spon.sors  this  bill  could 
ronsttlute  a  bill  of  attainder  as  prohibited 
by  Article  I,  :>ectioji  9,  Clause  3  of  the  Con- 
hilt  utlon. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  totaled  that  "legls- 
I'itive  acts,  iio  ma'. ter  what  their  form,  tha'c 
apply  either  to  named  liHilvlduals,  or  to 
c.isiiy  ascertainable  me.Tibers  of  a  group  in 
.s-.irh  a  ivay  as  to  Inflict  ptuiishment  upon 
l.im  without  a  judicial  trial  are  bills  of  at- 
tnln.Jer  nrihlblted  bv  the  Consatntion." 
Vn'.tcd  Stall's  V.  Lovett,  S'iO  U.S.  303  (1946) 
at  315. 

S.  4016  appears  to  fit  this  classic  d(  hnltlon 
of  a  bin  of  attainder.  S.  4016  certainly  is  a 
le(;i»lative  act  and  tt  Is  certainly  designed 
to  apply  to  a  named  individual — specifically 
l'.r.m:r   Piestdent   Richard   Kixon.   It   would 
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deprive  him  of  his  property  rights.  The  for- 
mer President  would  be  deprived  of  title  and 
rights  pertaining  to  his  papers  by  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  authorizing  the  GSA  Ad- 
ministrator to  take  complete  possession  and 
control  of  all  his  presidential  materials. 

The  deprivation  would  be  accomplished 
not  by  the  Judicial  process  but  by  legislative 
determination. 

It  appears  that  such  a  deprivation  of  prop- 
erty can  be  considered  a  form  of  punish- 
ment against  Richard  Nixon.  Mr.  Nixon's 
most  private  papers,  Watergate  related  or 
not.  would  be  subject  to  public  scrutiny  con- 
flicting with  his  Fourth  Amendment  right 
to  be  secure  "against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures." 

But  more  than  that,  by  granting  access  to 
these  tapes  and  papers  to  every  litigant  who 
wants  them  to  be  used  against  the  President 
in  any  case,  appears  to  inflict  a  punishment. 
Certainly  If  the  case  Is  criminal  in  nature — 
which  It  could  be  since  the  pardon  applies 
only  to  Federal  cases  not  State  cases — this 
forfeiture  of  the  papers  appears  to  violate 
the  Fifth  Amendment's  guarantee  that  no 
man  can  be  used  as  a  witness  against  him- 
self. 

No  matter  how  fine  the  public  policy  argu- 
ments to  the  effect  that  Important  papers 
must  l>e  preserved,  this  bill  if  enacted  would 
interfere  with  the  former  President's  Consti- 
tutional rights  and  could  therefore  be  con- 
strued as  a  form  of  punishment. 

It  shotUd  be  noted  that  the  same  fine  pub- 
lic policy  argument  regarding  the  presenta- 
tion of  records  applies  equally  to  those  of 
other  public  officials,  presidents  and  congress- 
men. The  fact  that  this  bill  applies  only  to 
Mr.  Nixon  creates  further  suspicion  as  to 
Its  punitive  character. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  some  who  say  that  we  should  pass 
this  bill  and  let  these  issues  be  resolved 
by  the  courts.  Is  that  not  a  novel  theory? 
rroceeding  into  this  very  complex  area 
of  government,  proceeding  in  a  field 
fraught  with  constitutional  difficulties, 
obstacles,  and  Intricacies,  and  blithely 
passing  a  law  saying,  "Oh,  well  no  harm 
will  be  done.  The  former  President  and 
anj'one  else  affected  can  go  to  court  and 
he  can  prove  his  case,  he  can  attack  the 
constitutionality,  and  everything  will  be 
all  right."  The  Supreme  Court  in  due 
time,  several  hundreds  of  thousand  dol- 
lars later  In  costs  and  attorneys'  fees  is 
going  to  get  the  case.  It  may  be  a  year  or 
two  or  three,  together  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  money,  that  the  question  will  be 
resolved.  I  find  it  incredible  tliat  it  is  sug- 
gested that  such  a  situation  be  brought 
about  by  a  body  of  men  and  women  com- 
posing the  Congress  of  these  United 
States.  Every  one  of  these  Members  has 
taken  an  oath  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution,  and  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility to  do  it  just  as  conscienti- 
ously, just  as  competently,  just  as  thor- 
oughly, as  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress 
will  dismally  fail  in  that  regard  if  it 
enacts  this  bill  into  law  without  regard 
to  the  legal  consequences. 

I  believe  that  such  a  suggestion  to  let 
the  courts  cure  any  defects  in  the  legis- 
lation reflects  a  lack  of  responsibility. 
Each  of  us  has  taken  an  oath  to  uphold 
and  support  the  Constitution.  To  be  re- 
sponsible legislators,  we  must  examine  a 
bill  very  carefully  to  determine  that  It 
passes  constitutional  muster.  We  cannot 
pass  a  bill  with  a  number  of  constitu- 
tional issues  unresolved  and  then  ex- 
pect the  individuals  affected  to  spend  a 
rrreat  deal  of  time  and  money  in  court 
attempting   to    vindicate   their    rights. 


Such  a  comse  is  not  only  imwise;  it  is 
Irresponsible. 

I  Introduced  a  bill  yesterday  entitled 
the  Official  Documents  Act.  It  preserves 
the  tape  recordings  and  papers  of  the 
President.  At  the  same  time.  It  also  pre- 
serves the  right  of  privacy  and  the  privi- 
lege accorded  Presidential  communica- 
tions. But  I  am  not  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  all  of  the  constitutional  objections 
have  been  obviated. 

I  would  hope  that  my  bill  and  S.  4016 
can  be  used  as  a  working  basis  to  come 
up  with  a  rational  and  reasonable  and, 
most  of  all,  constitutional  measure.  In 
order  to  insure  that  all  of  these  issues 
will  be  thoroughly  examined.  It  is  mj' 
hope  that  S.  4016  and  my  bill  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
careful  consideration. 

Now  then,  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  S.  4016  is  clear.  The  thrust  cf  it  is  to 
make  available  generally  to  the  public  a 
lot  cf  material  to  which  they  are  not  en- 
titled and  which  they  should  not  have. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  delineate  what 
properly  should  be  public  and  what 
should  not.  The  public  has  the  right  to 
know,  but  there  are  other  considerations 
that  we  should  take  due  note  of  before  a 
wholesale  delivery  is  made  of  all  docu- 
ments. 

Present  law  enables  access  to  and  the 
use  of  documents  by  prosecutors  and 
litigants  in  criminal  cases,  in  an  orderly 
fasliion  without  new  legislation.  Present 
law  takes  care  of  that.  The  Supreme 
Court  clearly  indicated  there  was  an 
exception  to  the  President's  confidenti- 
ality privilege.  Tliat  exception  arises 
when  there  is  a  collision  between  the 
President's  desire  to  withhold  documents 
and  the  desire  of  a  court  to  get  certain 
documents  for  specific  purposes;  namely, 
either  to  prove  a  criminal  case  or  to 
clear  the  charges  brought  in  a  criminal 
case  against  a  defendant.  This  is  also  a 
constitutional  right. 

The  entire  effort,  however,  repre- 
sented in  this  bill  is  regrettable.  It  is  dis- 
tressing, Mr.  President,  that  there  has 
been  this  total  disregard  for  a  well  bal- 
anced and  orderly  consideration  of  a 
very  far-reaching  and  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  all  of  the 
constitutional  issues  I  have  raised  are 
positively  fatal  to  the  bill  before  us.  I  do 
mean  to  say,  however,  that  these  issues 
are  serious  enough  to  be  considered  and 
discussed  in  hearings  to  determine 
v;hether  or  not  that  is  the  case  or  v.hcthor 
some  of  them  are  applicable. 

But  the  record,  Mr.  President,  is  com- 
pletely silent  to  all  of  these  constitu- 
tional considerations  to  which  I  refer.  It 
is  completely  silent. 

So,  from  the  standpoint  of  procedure, 
it  is  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  others 
to  be  heard  and,  especially,  Members  of 
Congress  other  than  the  members  of  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill,  which 
is  a  black  mark  against  this  attempted 
legislation. 

Now,  the  subject  matter  cf  this  leg- 
islation is  of  great  impoi-tance.  I  have 
already  stated  that  it  is  of  wide  Interest, 
and  it  is  of  Importance  not  only  to  pre- 
serve documentation  of  what  has  trans- 
pired, but  also  for  such  guidance  as  it 
may  provide  for  us  in  the  future. 


Tliere  is  a  great  and  pressing  deshe  by 
the  general  public  to  get  at  this  Pres- 
idential information,  all  of  it,  Mr.  Pies- 
Ident,  Christmas  cards  and  all.  I  know 
such  cards  are  in  a  subcategory,  but  they 
are  Included,  along  with  personal  cor- 
respondence, and  everj-thing  else  from 
January  20, 1969,  to  August  9, 1974,  under 
the  terms  of  S.  4016.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
anj-one  who  suggested  that  Watergate 
started  In  January  1969. 

Now,  this  Senator  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  most  of  the  papers,  and  I 
have  said,  and  I  mean  it,  that  I  have 
sympathy  with  the  right  of  the  public 
to  know.  But  such  a  right  should  be  and 
must  be  governed  or  balanced  by  other 
rights  which  exist.  This  is  true  ■with  all 
corstitutional  rights. 

The  Supr-me  Court  was  faced  vdth 
tvso  fundaraontcJ  and  competing  rights 
in  the  case  of  United  States  against 
Nixon.  It  was  confronted  with  the  right 
of  Presidential  confidentiality  of  records, 
and  the  right  that  there  be  a  fp.ir  trial— 
that  the  prosecution  on  behalf  of  the 
people  v.ould  get  certain  evidence  and 
that  the  defendants  in  those  cases  would 
get  certain  evidence. 

The  court  had  to  make  a  decision  be- 
tween the  two  of  these  rights. 

What  is  the  constitutional  right  that 
S.  4016  seeks  to  vindicate?  What  is  the 
constitutional  right  that  we  must  bal- 
ance against  the  principle  protecting 
the  confidentiality  of  Presidential  com- 
munications? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  should 
consider  the  facts  surrounding  and  the 
current  law  applicable  to  the  material 
in  qurrtion. 

Present  law  and  long-observed  prac- 
tices are  ample  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  proper  availability  of  the 
Nixon  papei-s.  records,  tapes,  and 
transcripts,  either  through  44  U.S.C. 
chapter  21  or  injunctive  proceedings  un- 
til we  have  hearings  on  this  legislation. 
If  it  is  considered  necessary  to  legis- 
late, and  I  believe  it  is,  it  should  be  c^one 
by  way  of  a  general  law.  properly  drawn 
and  processed,  and  of  wide  application, 
rather  than  being  directed  against  a 
single  man.  This  narrow  application, 
aimed  at  one  individual,  in  my  judgment, 
makes  S.  4016  viOnerable  as  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder and  destructive  of  a  numtjer  of 
the  former  President's  rights. 

It  i-.  also  destructive  of  a  rumber  of 
other  persons'  rights,  and  it  is  violative 
of  the  safeguards  of  the  oiSce  of  tlie 
Presidency,  not  only  the  Presidency  of 
Mr.  Nixon,  but  the  current  President, 
tlie  next  President,  and  the  President 
alter  that. 

Now,  as  to  the  pre.'jent  law.  the  sub- 
ject of  Presidential  documents  is  treated 
veiT  extensively  and  in  fine  comprehen- 
sive fashion  ui  44  United  States  Code. 
cliapter  21. 

Now.  the  basic  Irw  there  was  i?a.'=>ed. 
I  believe,  in  1948  or  1949  and  has  been 
amended  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
basically  until  1968,  just  6  years  ago. 

There  was  great  care  taken  at  tho.se 
times  to  set  forth  the  provisions  of  the 
law  and  prescribe  what  It  would  do  and 
how  it  would  operate  in  the  case  of  presi- 
dential doctunents. 

A  little  bit  ago,  we  had  discassion 
which  included  the  suggestion  that  here 
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the  GSA  which 
aw.  made  under 
neptitiously  and 


.^nnner  Preiident  andi 
liud  no  four.dation  in; 
the  dark  of  the  Moon,  si 
bviore  onybod"  knex  |lr.-thhig  about  It. 

.'ir.  Prendent.  the  *:)rocedure  under 
"•hicii  the  agreement  u;  13  made  had  been 
the  la.v  a  long  time.  I  rill  rei'd  the  lan- 
'■ua^e  of  this  law  vhic  i  is  found  in  the 
ct:<.ie  that  I  mentioned  title  i-' .  .^-rction 
-108.  and  under  parag  aph  -b   • 

Tiie  AclMinl^trator.  ii:  eyotiatUij^  f-..r  liie 
defo'::  of  Previden-ia!  t  :toiica:  n-.-'.v.'ilals. 
shall  ti.':e  Ktc-p.s  lo  ^e'-:'  •  to  rlie  Govertj- 
irei.i.  as  fnr  a.s  pos.sible.Jliie  ri-i.t  10  l<.ave 


coji!i!iuous  antl  peiMiaar-r 
materials.  Pup;r-,  doc-jm 
ro;-.i.al  mateiiul  acceplfd 
tier  stvtion  :3!0'-J  «f  this 
liot!  j.re  subject  to  resti«:',;oiis  as  to  their 
Hvailabllity  and  use  siaie^in  v.itvijig  b.-  tl>.e 
do!;ors  or  depositois.   in 
lion   th'it   they  shp.M   be 
Ue)iti-.l  aic'.iival  depositoii 
liall   be  respec^d  f^r  th 
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pijsse.5.'.;on  of  the 

r*^    or  tithf..-  his- 

iU<l  depcslveii  ■,;«- 

Itle  iU'd  this  Jseo- 


id 


2  the  re.'^trSc- 
ep:   111   ».'i»-   Pvesi- 
The  resiricHoii.': 
pfi'jod  Slated,  or 


K^uii 


iiiahi  ed 


1  revy:td  or  teimi>ia  eii  by   tiie  doiuus 
tiepo^crs  o;    by  pcivof 
iv  a'.'  <fn  cheii  i>cht:lf. 

Five  printed  pase.i  ol 
Pre.sident,  de-ling  v. it 
Jiow  these  airanpeineiU 

Now,  it  ini.y  not  be  a 
believe   that   the  prov 
ence  to  the  dertruclio 
ments  should  be  tieate 
it  i.s  constitutionally  po 

I'hat  would  propeiij-j 
!iiea  of  public  policy,  t 
be  a  void  in  the  ccanli 
ords  and  in  the  condd( 
buiviness  over  a  period 
dociunej.t-. 

But.  Mr.  Prc'ideni.  v, 
law,  we  are  ;:,'overned  b  liiv.s.  not  men, 
and  the  Constitution  ti  iwns  upon  lav.s 
of  tins  kind  that  are  co!  fiscatory  in  na- 
ture, that  are  desiruct  ve  ol  constitu- 
tional lights  pnd  piivi:<^e.-;  ajid  directed 
againfjt  one  man. 

Now.  my  bill  provide;,  fiat  v.iih  re.-,pprt 
to  former  PrcMdents.  ^ning  hi  1929, 


atvtc  exist.  Mr. 
the   svjbject  of 

should  be  made. 

ise  law  and  I  do 

fion   with   refer- 

of  tho^e  docu- 

leei'.latively,  if 

ibie  to  do  so. 

f.".li  within  the 
[at  tiierc  will  not 

.s  historical  rec- 
cf  the  Nation's 

o\eied  by  these 

■'  a  nation  of 


their  pallets  will  be  subj 


ted  to  the  pro- 


visions of  the  bill  vhicJ  I  have  intro- 
duced, v.hich  I  will,  in  c  le  tnnc.  offer  as 
an  amendment  to  the  p<f)diiisi  bi;;  in  tiie 
nature  of  a  .substitute. 

It  Ls  a  Kcneral  law.  itfipplies  to  all  of 
tiiese  people,  including  S  embers  ol  Con- 
uvuhi.  Mr.  Piesident,  an(|thut  is  the  way 
1:  should  be. 

In  the  bill  tlie  piOLecftre^  are  .--i-elled 
out  on  wiuii  may  be  kepi  and  wiiat  must 
be  turned  over,  and  the  procedures  are 
.M>elled  out,  and  there  is*  p.ovisicn  that 
tiiose  papers  are  Gover|ment  property. 
liut  the  accessibility  ai|d  use  ol  those 
papers  are  governed  by  lesi.-ictions  con- 
tained in  the  Constitutic|p,  and  as  nearly 
ds  we  can  in  a  general  U 
would  not  be  done  in  a  ]J 
disci  imniatory  way. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  a« 
been  made  pursuant  to 
liiis  statute.  It  has  been 
iv.een  Mr.  Nixon  and  th< 
l;alor,    and    notwithstai| 
miitee  s  report  to  tlie  crjitrary,  there  is 
no  imminent  danger  of  festruction.  Mr. 
Piesident. 

Tiie  earliest  that  thejtapes  could  be 
destroyed  Is  In  1984  or  mHtii  the  demise 
ol  the  past  Prtsideni,  r|r.  Nixon    Even 


Jislation.  But  it 
Uniuve  nor  m  a 

|a::'ree!nent  has 
lie  lau  liere,  to 
|nt«red  into  be- 
[  GSA  Admiiiis- 
ling   ilie  corn- 


then,  tlicre  would  be  ample  time  if  that 
were  to  occui-.  at  a  relatively  earlier  date, 
it  would  be  still  competent  for  the  Con- 
riess  to  legislate  that  offensive  part  of 
the  agreement  out  of  existence.  The  judi- 
riAl  ?j  stem  could  perhaps  abo  be  utilized 
to  get  an  injunction  enjoining  the  de- 
struction of  the  tape  recordings. 

And  how  is  their  safekeeping  assured? 
I.  is  as-ured  from  this  fr-ct:  There  are 
tv.o  keys  thr»t  arc  jirovided  for  under 
this  ."."i-.'-ement.  One  will  be  held  by  the 
Archivi.-t;  the  other  will  be  held  by  thj 
Pn-sidcnt.  or  v.iiomever  he  de:ienates. 
Id  eiihrr  ii-sti^ncc.  and  without  both 
lipys.  the  documenij  will  not  became 
available.  There  is  th.e  as-urance  that 
share  will  be  joint  control.  It  gives  us 
ti  at  r-eriod  of  time  which  is  necessary  to 
p.optrly  provesfc  th.s  legi-J.'.lion  and  do 
a  '.;ood  Job  of  it.  instead  of  doin,-:  a  dis- 
cniiiniuio'-y  .iob  and  o..e  that  is  fiau;,ht 
with  constitutional  dehtiencien. 

It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  imroducrd  S.  4080.  I  was  highly 
CTmphmentf'd  when  I  read  tiie  substane 
of  ti;e  E-.mendinent  of  the  S-nator  from 
TlJinois.  There  is  not  a  case  of  pi  igiarism, 
but  there  is  high  similarity  between 
m^ny  of  tlie  propositions  that  are  taicc.i 
care  of  in  his  amendment,  which  was 
uniortunately  turned  down  by  the  Sen- 
r.t.?  and  the  provisions  of  my  bill. 

I  hope  the  Senate,  after  a  little  debate 
r^  -.d  a  little  bit  of  thinking,  will  reverse 
'.  iiein  eiv-es  en  thnt  poi-it  and  accept  this 
bill,  il  thpy  are  going  to  accept  anything. 
It  snouici  be  by  way  of  a  substitute.  The 
rreler?ble  wuy  would  be.  ond  I  am  frank 
to  .'5ay  it,  to  recommit  tiie  bill  to  the 
Government  Operations  Ctmiiittce  and 
Siinultan..'ouslv  to  refer  it  to  the  Judi- 
f  iary  Committee  to  thrn  ;h  cut  some  of 
*ii«.-e  piopcsitions.  ajMJ'gct  out  on  firm, 
hard  ."round.  Then  we  will  know  w!-.3re 
wc  pre 

Mr.  President,  the  second  proposition 
I  Aant  to  advance,  and  to  which  I  have 
ali\ ady  relerred,  Ls  that  these  papers  are 
tiie  pro.ueriy  of  the  former  President. 
Tli'.ie  IS  not  any  question  about  that. 
There  shot-Id  not  be  any  question  about 
it  Here  is  the  text  01  tlie  Attorney  Gen- 
erUs  opinion  as  it  appeared  in  the  Con- 
< -ft.ssio.sAL  Rfcoko  yesterday,  for  the 
ben-fit  of  tliose  who  will  read  tiie.se  re- 
mai  /.s  cind  wlio  will  be  asking  for  the  full 
text.  At  a  very  early  part  of  his  opinion, 
here  is  what  the  Attorney  General  said, 
ax.d  he  documents  liis  proposition  very, 
very  careluUy  and  i>ersu:isivcly: 

'lo  coiiriiide  that  smcIi  n.atPtlal.-s  are  not 
'lie  prupi-'ry  of  (oriuer  Pre.sident  Nlxoii  would 
i)e  to  reverse  what  appaieiilly  has  bueii  the 
iiiuioi'.  iiii'.aiiod  iiiiderijtaiidlMg  of  ali  three 
lyiaiK'hcs  of  the  Goicriiineut  biiice  the  be- 
yiiiiii^ig  of  tiie  Republic,  and  to  call  Into 
»,it  .lion  Ll)(;  piactiLes  of  our  Pre:;ldeiit^  since 
Tie  earliesi  r.iiu--   It,  Fwlsoni  aguiiiet  Miir.sh    - 

I  leave  out  the  citation — 

Mr.  Justice  hlorey,  v,hlle  serving  la  rircult, 
found  that  President  Waslilngtoa's  letlera, 
iiidudlng  I's  otlic.al  correspondence,  were 
l;l.s  private  property  which  he  could  be- 
queath, -Alrcli  hia  L-.',tate  covild  alienate,  and 
to  wlilch  the  purchaser  could  acquire  a  copy- 
rlKht  According  to  the  te.stlm'inv  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  Ktules  In  1U65.  every 
Pre.sidenl  of  the  United  State.-i,  btj.;iniilUL; 
VMth  Waihiiiylon,  refurdcd  all  hlbtorlcal 
inuteii.ib  wiucJ;  accuinululed  in  ilie  White 
H"ii..fc  duMlig  his  iidnilni  tiuHon,  Anull.er  01 
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nature,  as  his  own  prop- 


a  private  or  cflicial  n 
eriy. 

A  classic  exposition  of  this  Presidential 
view  was  set  forth  by  former  President 
Taft  in  a  lecture  presented  several  years 
after  he  left  the  White  House.  I  am  in- 
formed by  Ills  grandson,  wlio  is  one  of 
our  colleagues,  that  former  President 
William  Howard  Taft  donated  his 
papers.  He  donated  them  and  did  not  a.sk 
inything  in  return.  But  he  recognized  in 
the  following  quotation  the  proposition 
that  those  papers  belonged  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  whose  administration  they 
came  into  being. 

I  quote  now  from  former  President 
V.'illiani  Huwaid  Taft: 

The  Oiflce  of  the  Prcsldci.t  Is  not  a  record- 
ing o.Tice.  The  vast  amount  of  correspond- 
ence thr.t  goes  through  it,  signed  either  bv 
tlie  President  or  his  secretaries,  does  not  be- 
come the  property  or  record  of  the  Govern- 
ment unless  It  goes  on  to  the  official  flies  of 
the  depnrtme'it  to  v.hich  it  mav  be  ad- 
dressed. The  President  takes  with  him  all 
the  corre.^pondence,  origlnais  and  copies, 
curried  on  d.'.ring  hi.s  administration. 

That  was  before  the  days  of  the  tapes, 
Mr.  President,  but  that  would  apply 
equally  well  to  any  tape,  transcript, 
photo,  or  anything  in  which  likeness  is 
portrayed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  came  to  the 
.'^ame  conclusion  when  they  were  assess- 
ir,g  the  situation  pertaining  to  the  for- 
mer President's  income  tax  return.  They 
came  to  the  same  conclusion.  There  is 
found  at  page  28  of  that  report  a  subsec- 
tion E,  which  is  entitled  "Who  Owns  the 
Presidential  Papers?  ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  tiiat  subsection  be 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  subsec- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ICcCoiiD,  as  follows: 

Who  Ow:j;->  Pni:&irinNvi.\i  Papers? 
.\  question  tlmt  has  been  raised  in  con- 
nection with  Piesident  Nixon's  fift  of  his 
j)ie-Presidenilal  paper.s  is  whether  he  aciuall.v 
owns  the  papers  generated  during  his  public 
Career.  II  the  papers  were  cou.sidered  to  be 
public  property  rathCi-  Ihan  pcr.-onal  prop- 
erty, tlie  Pre.iUent  would  not,  of  course,  be 
pf  rmltled  to  take  a  cliarituble  contribution 
deduction  f'.r  tlie  conation  of  any  of  theie 
papers.  The  staff  has.  Ihcittorc.  examined 
the  question  whether  the  papers  of  a  Presi- 
dent are  apprftprlately  considered  public 
paper.s. 

«in>;e  the  time  of  QeorKO  Wa.shinglon  it 
has  been  cii.stcmar.v  for  Pre.iidcnl.s  of  the 
United  Siati's  to  treat  their  papers  as  their 
own  pftsonal  property.  In  adclliion,  Congress 
by  aiiion  in  this  area  has  suggested  that  it 
Bgiees  with  this  view.  In  IP,*)!),  congress 
eiiactrd  the  Federal  Records  Act  (64  Stat. 
6H3)  which  provides  for  tlie  deposit  of  per- 
.■;.i.i;il  papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United 
State.';  1  he  Act  ..peciiiially  provided  that  the 
Adinli'Istratr.r  ol  GSA  may  accept  for  deposil 
"tlie  personal  papers  and  olher  pei-.^oiial 
historical  documentary  malcrinls  of  the  pres- 
ent President  of  the  United  States."  This  Act 
Is  now  known  a.s  the  Presidential  Libraries 
Ai.'t  (44  use.  2101  ft  .seq.i.  As  far  as  the 
Maff  run  determine,  this  custom  of  treating 
piipers  K'lierated  during  n  public  career  a.< 
personal  properly  has  Ijecn  followed  in  the 
case  of  public  officials  generally.  As  a  result, 
tiie  stail  believe.,  that  the  liiaorlcal  prece- 
deiitd  taken  together  wlih  the  provisions  set 
foiih  In  the  Pre.sidenllul  Libraries  Act,  sug- 
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gest  that  the  papers  of  President  Nixon  are 
considered  his  personal  property  rather  tbau 
pubUc  property.' 

Of  course,  conditions  have  changed  slgnlfl- 
cr.ntly  since  George  Washington  was  Presi- 
dent. A  President's  papers  now  contain  not 
only  much  that  is  of  historical  value  but  also 
may  contain  much  that  Is  essential  In  con- 
ducting the  national  business  In  subsequent 
administrations.  Questions  have  also  been 
raised  as  to  whether  It  Is  desirable  for  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  to  derive  profit 
from  the  sale  of  materials  that  were  produced 
while  they  were  public  servants. 

"  ".le  19ea  Tax  Reform  Act  limited  one  way 
In  which  public  officials  could  profit  from 
their  public  service  (that  is.  by  claiming 
charitable  contribution  deductions  for  dona- 
tions of  their  papers).  Kcwever,  ofTicials  can 
still  profit  by  selling  their  papers  or  by  be- 
queathing them  to  someone  who  can  tl;on 
make  tax-deductible  gifts.  (Gains  on  the  sale 
of  papers  are  taxed  at  ordinary  Income  rates, 
however,  and  bequests  of  them  are  subject  to 
estate  tax.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  1969  change  In  the  tax  laws 
may  cause  future  Presidents  to  scatter  their 
papers  widely  and  make  future  historical  work 
more  difficult.  There  also  are  problems  with 
limiting  public  officials'  ownership  of  their 
papers.  They  may  be  tempted  to  destroy  cer- 
tain sensitive  paper.";,  instead  of  holding  them 
untu  they  become  sufficiently  less  sensitive 
to  be  released.  Also,  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  personal  paprr.<!,  which  pre- 
sumably should  remain  the  property  of  the 
official,  and  official  papers. 

In  view  of  these  diverse  considerations.  It 
may  be  that  the  whole  question  of  the  owner- 
ship of  papers  of  public  officials  Is  a  matter 
which  tha  approririate  congies."?ionr.l  commit- 
tees may  w  ant  to  co;iciclcr. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  read  only  one  sen- 
tence: 

As  a  result,  the  staff  believes  that  the  his- 
torical precedents,  taken  together  v.-lth  the 
provisions  set  forth  In  the  Presidential 
Libraries  Act,  suggest  that  the  papers  of 
President  Nixon  are  considered  his  personal 
property  rather  than  public  property. 

Mr.  President,  maybe  that  is  bad  law. 
I  believe  it  is.  I  believe  those  papers 
.•should  belong  to  the  Government.  The 
question  arises  though:  Do  they  belong 
to  the  Government?  Is  Congress  com- 
petent to  change  that?  Very  hkely,  yes. 
But  the  point  rhould  be  carefully  con- 
sidered as  to  m.ethod  and  mechanics 
after  it  is  determined  that  Congress  is 
competent  to  do  .so.  It  .should  be  on  a 
general  basis,  applicable  to  other  past 
Presidents  within  a  reasonable  range 
of  time;  and  it  should  be  in  conformity 
with  the  Coiiolitution.  It  should  recog- 
nize ether  constitutional  rights  and 
powers  in  the  laovisions  whii  h  will  be 
created  in  Icgislaticn  and  enacted  into 
l-.w. 

That  h:<s  not  '-?cn  done  here.  It  .•^lunil ' 
le  done. 

Now  let  Mie  get  to  th""  «ub.!ect  of  the 
separation  of  powers.  For  a  long  time 
I  served  on  the  Separation  of  Powers 
Subcommittee,  chaired  by  the  diftin- 
guished  Scnitor  from  North  Carohna. 
It  was  a  real  education  in  the  respective 
iurisdictions  and  the  realms  of  the  leg- 
islative, the  executive,  and  the  judi.  lal 
branches  of  Government. 

1  have  already  referred,  Mr.  President, 
to  the  decision  of  the  Su))reme  Court  on 
the  subject  of  Presidential  executive 
confidentiality  of  documents  and  other 
m:iterials. 


The  Issue  arose,  of  course,  on  the  de- 
mand of  the  Special  Prosecutor  for  cer- 
tain papers  which  the  then  President 
decided  he  should  not  yield. 

During  tiie  course  of  the  opinion,  iiere 
is  what  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

Human  experience  teaches  that  those  who 
expect  public  dissemination  of  their  remarks 
may  well  temper  candor  with  a  concern  for 
appearances  and  for  their  own  interests  to 
the  detriment  of  the  decisionmaking 
process.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  privilege 
cf  confidentiality  of  Presidential  communi- 
cations in  the  exercise  of  Art.  II  powers  the 
privilege  can  be  said  to  derive  from  the 
supremacy  of  each  branch  within  its  own 
assigned  area  of  constitutional  duties.  Cer- 
tain powers  and  privileges  flow  from  the 
nature  of  enumerated  powers:  the  protec- 
tion of  the  confidentiality  of  presidential 
communications  has  similar  constitutioijal 
underpinnings. 

The  Court  goes  on  in  the  course  of  its 
opinion  to  reach  the  point  wiiere  they 
Sjieak  cf  Presidential  comm.unications 
as  being  presumptively  pri^^leged. 

It  unarJrnously  held  en  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  as  follows : 

The  expectation  of  a  Pre'icient  to  the 
confidentiality  of  his  conversation-'  and 
co'respondencc,  like  the  claim  of  con- 
fidentiality of  judicial  dell'oerations.  for 
example,  has  all  the  values  to  which  we 
accord  deference  for  the  priv.^cy  of  all  citi- 
zens and  added  to  those  v«laes  the  neces£iiy 
ior  p;vcecli.^n  of  Ci.e  publi:  ineie-:  in  ciu- 
did.  objec.ive,  and  e\5;i  blv.!iv  or  harsh 
opinions  in  presidential  de.^ifion-maVing.  A 
President  and  those  who  assist  him  m-,ist  be 
free  to  explore  alternatives  In  the  process  of 
shaping  policies  and  maklns;  decisions  a\.d 
to  do  so  in  a  way  many  would  be  unw-lling  to 
expre.ss  except  privately.  The;;e  are  ihe  con- 
sideraliotjs  Jusilfylug  a  presumpiivt;  pr.vilege 
for  presidential  communications.  Tiie  priv- 
il.'te  is  fundamental  to  the  opcr.itlon  of  jov- 
eriMi'.eiii  and  inextricably  ro  >ted  in  the  sep- 
arailon  of  powers  under  the  Con^ti.ution.       , 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  clear  state- 
ment. It^  basis  and  its  neces.sity  are  very 
clearly  demonstrated,  and  of  cour.?o,  it 
is  highl>'  applicable. 

In  1953,  former  President  Truman  was 
invited  by  a  House  committee  or  sub- 
committee to  apper.r  before  tliem,  and 
there  to  give  testimony  about  certain 
tilings  which  will  de\elcp  a.=  I  rci.d  the 
text  of  the  letter.  It  i.a  dat>.d  November 
12,  1953.  He  said: 

111  spite  of  my  peisoiuil  wllli.gncis  lo  co- 
operate with  jour  rom:::itiee,  I  ftel  con- 
strained by  my  duty  to  ♦.'.■■e  people  o'  the 
U:iited  S:r»es  to  decline  to  cort'pty  with  the 
subpoena. 

In  rt  >in^  so.  I  am  carry'ng  out  the  prc- 
vtsion.'i  of  the  Constitution  cf  the  United 
Stales:  an'l  a;n  loliowing  a  lorg  line  of  prc-e- 
acnis,  commencing  with  George  Vvash initio", 
hiiixaclf  i.i  1T9G.  biu^-e  hia  rt;»y.  F.eside:>:3 
Je.lcroo.i.  Mi'iu  ..o.  J.n'k.'-o:i,  Tyior.  Pclk.  Fill- 
mo;e,  Bu -h-inan,  Il'Tcln,  Gr.tnt.  H-:'yes. 
Cleveland.  Thpodore  K.>.isevel».  Co'-lidge. 
H.)Over  and  Fr;>.nklln  D.  Rooieveli  have  de- 
clined to  reipoiiU  to  su'jpoenaj-  or  dema  icis 
for  Informatlor.  of  var:iH;s  kl.iat,  by  CcHtiress. 

The  undrilyr.g  rt  i.-on  for  this  c'.our'y  es- 
tuolislifd  and  uiiiver;.!ii;y  rCv'og'ilzed  cot'.- 
stltutU^nal  rioctrhie  has  b'-e;!  !;ucclri..tly  s*t 
foith  by  Chiirles  WiirreJi.  o:ie  of  cir  i'.-a;'.- 
mg  constitutional  autiioriiie.s.  as  lollcv.i: 

•  ill  thl:.  loni;  t-cMej  of  coute.-i.,  by  the  Kx- 
c.uilvc  u>  maintain  his  constr  tiiioi  al  In- 
tcgilty.  oiif  .ee.;  a  let'ltlma'c  com'aislou  fro.'n 
our  thiJry  of  governmttU.  •  •  •  Uniicr  our 
Couttliulior..  eai-h  tranch  of  the  Ooverii- 
ri^iit  ii'.  desij;nftt  lo  be  a  ciKirtUaate  rfpre- 
seiitutlve  of  the  will  >•:  t:ie  ptvp:..  •   •  •  u  - 


feru*  oy  the  E.\ecutlve  of  his  constitutional 
powers  becomes  in  very  truth,  therefore,  de- 
fense of  popular  rights — defense  of  power 
which  the  people  granted  to  him. 

President  Jackson  was  quoted,  and 
then  President  Truman  went  on  to  say: 

I  niighi  commend  to  you  reading  the  opia- 
it-'U  of  one  cf  the  committees  of  the  Houj^e  cf 
ReprciCinatives  in  1879. 

And  he  refers  to  that  document,  which 
went  into  the  subject  and  came  to  the 
same  conclusion.  To  wit: 

The  Executive  Is  as  independent  of  either 
house  of  Congress  as  either  house  of  Con- 
gress Is  Independent  of  him,  and  they  ceuno: 
call  for  the  records  of  his  actions,  or  the 
.ictiou  of  h^s  cfficers  against  his  consent,  euy 
more  than  he  can  call  for  any  of  the  Journal 
or  records  of  tbe  House  or  Senate.  House  Re- 
port 141.  March  Z.  1879.  45tii  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 

President  Truman  then  discussed  the 
application  of  the  privilege  to  former 
Presidents : 

It  must  be  obvious  to  you  that  if  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  and  the  incie- 
pendence  of  the  Presidency  is  to  have  an. 
validity  at  all,  it  mu.st  be  equally  applicable 
to  a  Presideiit  after  hl^  term  of  office  has  ex- 
pired V  hen  ^c  is  sought  to  be  ex.imined  with 
respect  to  any  acts  orc-.!rru:g  while  lie  1? 
President. 

Tile  doctrir.e  v.-ould  be  shattered,  and  fhe 
President.  co:.trary  x-j  our  fundamenia' 
theory  of  cou.-5iuutional  government,  wo  ::U 
become  a  mere  arm  of  th;  Legislaiive  Brj,r-.::i 


the  Gcvcrurr.e;.:  if  I.s 


cuVl  feel  during 


his  term  of  offire  that  his  every  act  might  be 
■sv.b.'ect  to  official  irr;iiiry  a';d  possi'ole  dis- 
tortion fcrpo';tical  pt'r.'jo?''?. 

If  your  Intention,  however,  is  to  ti-cjuir? 
Into  any  acts  as  a  pri'.ate  individual  ei:her 
before  or  after  my  Presidency  and  unrelated 
to  any  acts  as  Fres.dent,  I  .CiaU  t)e  iiappj  t"! 
av.pear. 

So  :^3ld  President  Trunian. 

Mr.  President,  curiousiy  enough  1  ■^.o 
not  know  why:  there  are  some  reasons — 
the  st4-nd  that  Mr.  Truman  took  in  IdoJ 
received  great  public  acclaim.  It  was  ir 
my  first  year  in  Congress,  and  I  wa? 
plea.spu  to  se;?  that  there  was  the  idea 
that  the  Constitution  in  this  respcei 
meant  soinothing.  It  met  with  public  ac- 
claim and  approVi>i.  People  clappeii 
h.'tuls  all  o\er  the  coimtr>-.  and  rigntlv 
so. 

Oi  course,  a  Democratic  ex-PresIdent 
was  involved.  Of  course,  it  w  as  a  Repu'o- 
llcan-controlled  Congress,  tht^  >econd  Ke- 
publicar.-controlled  Congress  that  tiiis 
country  has  been  fortut'.ato  enough  to 
have  sh'cc  1930.  Thst  mieht  ha\e  been 
some  fai  cor.  I  do  not  know  At  any  rute. 
that  was  ret.?'.ved  witi:  a'-eat  acclaim. 

Now  we  h?."e  an  attempt  to  dei^y  the 
very  tere^s  of  that  ver>-  sound  c  r:-ti- 
tuticna'.  po;;it'C!i. 

Mr  President.  I  want  no.v  to  ?et  ;o  tho 
ri^;h:  of  i-rivacy.  V/e  tried  to  deal  wit.h 
the  !U;ht  of  priva-r-  in  one  ccn'ext  a 
couple  cf  yca-s  a;*^  We  passed  e.ive-- 
dro'Pinii  la"--  to  sr- ure  an  :ndivi.1u:*r> 
»:>"!V.a;.v.  W'""  y.'^'-t'd  i  wi"  et ';""'J!r'»  'i.ill 
that  made  it  iHesi.1  to  have  wii-eta:?'  arj 
c'e.trcr.ic  measure-^  .•:  certain  kinds  un- 
less they  were  apprf.ed  by  a  cuait  t.'^v; 
fo"  spe.-ififd  pui  pcsc'o. 

Great  concern  is  shown  about  the  :  i  ,ht 
o^  privacy.  Vet,  this  bill  baris  to  the  pub- 
lic -onvcisatioi-i  whi.h  individ'oali.  rid 
not  know  were  being  lecorded.  Whi'c  tlie 
recording  did  rot  L'orst;:ute  sa'.ei.i.'rv 
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ping  as  the  offense  is  dtened  in  title  18. 
because  one  of  the  pafticipants  in  the 
conveisation  knew  of  tfe  recording,  the 
privacy  of  numerous  iifflivlduals  will  be 
'nf ringed  by  granting  public  access  to 
t'^f.^e  (onversations. 

II  is  clear  that  most  o 
did  speak  to  the  Presi 
aw? re  tlial  thfir  conve 
corder'i.  Yet.  the  inner 
those  individuals  would 
cuiioa'ty  of  ttie  public. 

ill  a  wholesale  release        

ini;  r.ad  c\'i;ry  scrap  of  piper  upon  which 
absliacts  or  tran.scriot<  ol  such  inter 
vif  s  w»"'e  recorded.  Th 
d'.iced  a=;  fceirtr  fair  gar 
bcf  of  ihe  pi'.ijlic  to  sati 
or  to  Iu.iii:-h  material 
crjliuji.i  in  ihr  ncwspai 
show,  on  TV.  or  wliatev 

Fnuikl",  v.lien  I  con 
•-ind  rt^ad  it  in  its  fullnes 
a  great  deal  to  see  the 

meat   of  the  right  of  „ .. 

plat  d  by  it.  It  cannot  ^  said  that  it  is 
directed  to  Watergate*  Theie  was  no 
Watergate  on  January  §,  1969.  That  did 
tijt  'cme  until  a  lull  3'|  years  later.  All 
taose  papers,  all  those  acords,  all  those 
materials  are  called  for|in  two  or  three 
places  in  this  bill.  S.  40|B. 

So  we  have  the  issue|>t  the  rights  of 
privacy,  and  thors  right*  are  not  limited 
I J  the  former  Presidenj  alone.  It  em- 
braces hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people. 

Sfrt.on  6  oi  tne  pending  bill  would  re- 
sult ill  an  abridgement  «f  the  constitu- 
tionally suarant?ed  righlof  privacy  with 
respect  to  all  nersons  \fiose  conversa- 
lions  v.ere  the  subject  ofStape  recordings 
to  be  cui.dcmned  and  mi&e  public  by  the 
bill.  I 

Section  6  Kives  the  Acjninistrator  the 
authority  to  release  the  tipe  recording  to 
the  public,  subject  to  oni'  three  restrlc- 
tioirs:  First,  inforrnationlielating  to  the 

lust  not  be  dis- 


ithe  persons  who 
ent  were  never 
lations  were  re- 
ost  thoughts  of 
I  exposed  to  the 
It  would  result 
every  record 


V.  ould  be  pro- 
for  any  mem- 

fy  his  curiosity. 

3r  a  book  or  a 
|v3  or  a  picture 

lidered  this  bill 
j  it  surprised  me 
latant  infrlnge- 
rivacy  contem 


Nations  security.  That 
closed. 

Second,  there  shall  be 
Of.fice  of  Watergate  Spe 
Force  certifies  in  v.ritin, 
closure  or  access  is  like 
in-ejudice  an  individual's 
and  impartial  trial. 

Third,  there  shall  be 
court  of  competent  jui 
mines  that  such  disclos 
likely  to  impair  an  indl 
a  fair  and  impartial  tri 

Those  availabilities  tolthe  pro.secutor 
and  to  the  court  general]^  have  already 
been  established  by  the  I 

That  is  firm  law  now,  a ., 

iuider.<;tood.  The  rest  of  tfe  material  not 
f^oughi  for  criminal  prose»ition  or  crimi- 
nal defense  purposes  is 
v.ith  one  exception  of  n 

I  understand  that  in 
that  was  proposed  today,  ^ 
broadening,  also,  of  sonK  other  provi- 
sions, but  th%  major  pari  of  the  propo- 
sition still  stands.  The  b^k  of  this  ma- 
terial, if  it  is  required  to  t)e  made  avail 
able  to  the  public,  will  c 
flagrant  and  massive  v 
light  of  privacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  shoufil  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  emineif  domain.  This 
is  a  wide  field  of  the  law^  It  Is  verv  Im 


I'elease  if  the 

!al  Prosecution 

tliat  such  dis- 

to  impair  or 

gilt  to  a  fair 

.0  release  if  a 

idiction  deter- 

e  or  access  is 

lual's  right  to 


jpreme  Court, 
kd  it  is  totally 


ill  fair  :;ame, 
fional  SI mrity. 
|ie  anieu.iment 
lliere  was  f  ome 


li-stilute  a  ^el•y 
llation   of   the 


portant.  It  is  said  that  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  Is  inherent  In  government, 
and  it  is.  The  question  arises,  therefore, 
whether  this  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
this  method  of  exercising  sovereignty, 
coi'ld  work  such  a  change  In  the  law 
of  private  property  and  its  uses  as  Is 
contemplated  in  the  bill. 

In  order  for  that  to  be  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  seems  to  me  that  there  would 
be  a  collision  v  ith  certain  other  powers, 
certain  otiier  responsibilities,  ani  cer- 
tain other  privileges  which  ?.re  granted 
by  the  Constitution 

Tlie  power  of  pminent  dcmain  exists  as 
an  attribute  separate  and  apar.  from  the 
V.  ritti.T.  Constitution,  to  be  .s'are.  But  does 
that  mean  that  it  is  an  rb.solute  power? 
Cnn  it  be  granted  in  spue  of  Presidential 
conrd.^utiality?  Executive  privilege,  for 
ex:imple.  which  is  so  deei-ily  rooted— can 
the  Federal  Go\ornmciit  go  in  and  take 
records  and,  notwitlv^tanding  this  doc- 
trine of  Presidential  confidentiality,  wipe 
that  one  out?  Or  wipe  out  the  private 
ownership  of  tliese  records  to  a  point 
where  the  man,  ha\ing  acquired  :t  under 
present  law  legally  and  properly,  could 
be  deprived  of  it? 

That  is  the  question  which  would  be 
rai.sed  and  would  have  to  be  resolved. 

If  there  is  a  taking,  which  of  the  otlier 
ri^.hts  and  responsibilities  of  the  Consti- 
tution will  be  discarded  in  its  favor, 
w  hich  will  survive  as  being  paramount  to 
the  right  of  Government  to  exercise 
eminent  domain? 

This  exercise  of  eminent  domain  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  is  of  a  novel  type.  Mr. 
President.  It  extends  to  literary  property, 
to  personal  papers,  and  to  the  most  per- 
sonal possesMons:  indeed,  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  Richrad  Ni>:(  a  is  he  ex- 
pressed or  recorded  them. 

Not  only  !.■=  the  subject  matter  of  the 
condemnation  novel,  but  the  e.-^tent  of  it 
is  unique,  extending  to  every  piece  of 
paper  produced  in  the  White  House,  per- 
sonal or  official,  whether  existing  there 
as  a  home  nr  as  an  office,  for  over  5  years. 
This  is  without  pr2cedent  and  contem- 
plates an  invasion  of  privacy  unparal- 
leled in  congressional  history. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  v.-holesale  con- 
demnation proposed  by  the  pending  bill 
is  the  approach  used  in  Pubhc  Law  89- 
310.  There,  evidence  was  acciimulated  by 
the  Warren  Commis  ion,  and  it  was  to 
be  considered  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
tuder  to  determine  wiiich  parvicular 
items  it  was  necc.-.ary  for  the  United 
States  to  obtain.  The  items  so  deter- 
mined were  condemned,  and  the  provi- 
sion was  made  for  just  compensation. 

This  exercise  of  eminent  domain  dem- 
onstrates a  rpsi;on.>iblp  and  constitution- 
al npproach  of  condemning  only  that 
property  ner-e.-isury  for  public  u.se.  It 
would  be  well  to  incorporate  those  con- 
sider-itions  into  the  bill  which  we  are 
processing. 

On  the  subject  of  the  first  amendment, 
Mr.  President.  I  iiave  made  a  brief  allu- 
sion to  fir.'it  amendment  rights.  It  is  an 
under.'^loori  principle  that  the  right  of 
free  speech  y  i.ot  lost  with  election  to 
hi:;h  goveriiinont  office.  Surely  even  a 
President  should  not  be  denied  the  right 
to  spealc  freely  in  public  debate. 


Moreo\er.  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
free  speech  in  public  life  is  the  private 
formulation  of  thoughts  among  Inti- 
mates, friends,  and  associates.  Courts 
have  not  ruled  on  a  first  amendment 
challenge  to  forced  revelation  of  a  con- 
tinued pattern  of  an  individual's  com- 
ments, public  and  private,  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  They  have,  how- 
e\  er,  addressed  a  question  of  lesser  mag- 
nitude with  respect  to  attempts  to  dis- 
cover a  simple  list  of  persons  who  oe- 
lon.o  to  a  political  organization. 

In  so  doing,  they  have  held  that  the 
privacy  of  a  political  orgnnizaticn  is  rec- 
ogniz'Hbly  related  to  the  notion  of  free 
thought  and  ey;iressicn  under  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Quoting  from  tire  case  of  NAACP 
against  Alabama: 

It  is  liardly  a  novel  perception  thai  coni- 
peUed  cluscloture  of  amUation  with  groiip.s 
engaged  in  advocacy  may  constitute  as  elec- 
tive a  restraint  on  Ireedom  of  n.ssociation  a.s 
the  forms  of  governmental  action  upon  the 
particular  constiturional  rights  there  in- 
volved. This  Court  has  recognized  the  vital 
relationship  between  freedom  to  associate 
and  privacy  in  ones  association  |375  US 
at  4G2|  See  also  Shetton  v.  Tucker,  364  US 
479  (1960). 

It  was  Justice  Brennan  who  said  that 
inhibition  as  well  as  prohibition  agaiixst 
the  exercise  of  precious  fii-st  amendment 
rights  is  a  power  denied  to  government. 
And,  Mr.  President,  when  It  Is  denied 
to  Government,  that  means  Government 
under  our  Constitution,  which  includes 
and  provides  for  eminent  domain  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  same  principle  must  be  applied  to  tlie 
legislative  attempts  to  monitor  any 
mans  daily  expression.  The  chilling  ef- 
fect of  the  knowledge  that  eveiy  political 
utterance  or  writing,  whether  tentative 
or  e.-cperimental,  or  whether  by  way  of 
position  paper,  will  be  exposed  to  public 
scrunity— that  would  be  an  Intolerable 
inhibition  upon  any  man's  thoughts  and 
political  development. 

Yet  this  would  be  the  precise  effect  of 
the  pending  bill.  It  seeks  to  obtain  and 
make  available  to  the  public  the  volim- 
tarily  kept  daily  record  of  a  man's  ten- 
ure in  the  presidency. 

No  one  can  deny"  that  perhaps  there 
is  a  legitimate  public  interest  in  allowing 
eveiy  thought  of  the  man  occupying  the 
Whit*  House  to  be  made  public.  It  holds 
much  appeal.  But  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  development  of  presidential  po- 
litical thought  differs  little  from  that  of 
any  other  man,  and  is  inhibited  by  the 
same  factors.  The  right  of  the  electorate 
to  monitor  the  conduct  of  public  officials 
.should  go  to  the  decision  made,  not 
nece.-sarily  to  the  options  considered. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
or  in  political  theory  which  urges  that 
high  government  officials  must  live  in  a 
fishbowl.  That  was  so  held  in  the  case  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
against  Mink.  a.s  recently  as  1973.  Rather. 
It  is  anticipated  that  those  elected  to 
public  office  will  develop  and  codify 
their  political  assessments  and  judg- 
ments in  the  same  manner  as  private 
citir-ens,  through  public  debate  and  pri- 
vate discussion. 
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A  President,  as  much  as  any  man,  is 
guaranteed  freedom  from  restraints  on 
his  right  to  think  and  talk  freely  among 
his  close  associates  and  advisers.  Knowl- 
edge that  tapes  or  notes  made  for  per- 
.<^o!ial  use  can,  by  whatever  means,  be  con- 
demned and  pubhshed,  will  inevitably  in- 
hibit and  constrain  that  process.  The 
re\ered  Judge  Learned  Hand  put  it  this 

[■nie  First  Amendment]  presupposes  that 
rieht  conclusions  are  more  likely  to  be  gath- 
ered out  of  a  multitude  of  torques,  than 
through  any  kind  of  authoritative  selection. 
To  many  this  is,  and  always  will  be,  folly, 
but  we  have  staked  upon  it  our  all.  United 
States  V.  Associated  Press  [52  F.  Eupp.  362, 
372  (S.D.N.Y..  1943)  ]. 

The  pending  bill  pi-ovides  for  the 
wholesale  acquisition  of  a  single  man's 
tape  recordings  and  personal  notes.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  everj-one  that  if  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  in  his  office  were  to 
be  published  for  all  to  see,  the  right  of 
a  man  to  speak,  let  alone  think,  and  the 
right  of  people  speaking  and  conferring 
with  him  to  think  and  speak  and  express 
them.selves,  certainly  would  be  chilled; 
and  it  is  that  kind  of  a  chill  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  frowned  upon  and 
forbidden.  I  venture  to  say  when  that 
priority  will  be  established  as  between: 
the  effect  of  eminent  dcmain  and  its 
exercise  as  against  the  continuance  of 
this  first  amendment  powder,  I  have  the 
clear  idea  in  my  own  thinking  that  it  will 
be  the  first  amendment  which  will  pre- 
vail. And  it  should  be. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
turn  to  the  proposition  of  what  part  in 
this  does  bill  of  attainder  type  of  legis- 
lation play  ?  What  is  there  in  it  that  can 
give  us  a  little  enlightenment? 

To  start  out  with  a  description  or  a 
brief  definition  of  a  bill  of  attainder,  we 
can  quote  from  the  Lovett  case.  The  Su- 
preme Court  stated  in  that  case : 

I^egislative  acts,  no  matter  what  their 
form,  that  apply  either  to  named  Individuals 
or  to  easily  ascertainable  members  of  a 
group,  in  such  a  way  as  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  them  without  a  Judicial  trial, 
are  bills  of  attaindtr  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

That  case  was  decided  in  1946.  It  pret- 
ty well  defines  what  the  bill  of  attainder 
is.  and  if  we  turn  to  the  Constitution 
annotated,  we  find  a  brief  treatment  of 
a  definition  thereiti  written  in  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  Constitution  by  Justice 
Story. 
Among  other  things,  he  says: 
Bills  of  attiinder  .  .  .  are  stich  specinl  acts 
of  tiie  lei^i.-lature.  us  ir.flict  capital  punish- 
ments upon  persons  supposed  to  be  guilty 
cf  high  offenses,  such  as  treason  and  felony, 
v.\iho;it  any  conviction  in  the  ordinary 
coi.rse  of  jv.Ui -ial  proceeding";  If  an  act  in- 
f.icts  a  milder  decree  of  punlshmeril  than 
death,  It  is  called  a  bill  of  pr.ins  and  pen- 
.iitles.  ...  In  ?\:ch  cases,  the  lesTi.slature  as- 
sumes judicial  magistracy,  pronouncing  upon 
ti-.e  guilt  of  the  party  without  any  of  the 
c-.'n-.mon  form  and  guards  of  trial,  and  sati?- 
f; -r.g  itself  with  proofs,  when  such  proofs 
.ire  within  its  reach,  whether  ihey  are  con- 
formable to  the  ntles  of  evidence,  or  not.  In 
■liCrt,  in  all  such  cases,  the  legislature  cxer- 
it-es  the  highest  power  of  sovereignty,  and 
v.i.at  may  be  properly  deemed  an  irreipon- 
Eible  despotic  discretion,  being  governed 
solely  by  what  It  deems  political  necessity 


or  expediency,  and  too  often  under  the  In- 
fluence of  unreasonable  fears,  or  unfounded 
suspicions. 

Tliat  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
Justice  Story. 

But  the  note  of  the  armotation  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  bill  of  attainder  in- 
cludes the  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  But  the 
clause  thus  prohibits  all  legislative  ac- 
tions, no  matter  what  their  form,  that 
apply  either  to  any  individual  or  to  eas- 
ily ascertainabe  members  of  the  group 
in  such  a  way  as  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  them  without  a  judicial  trial. 

And  there  is  punishment  here,  Mr. 
President.  There  is  punislmient  here, 
and  it  need  not  be  punishment  in  the 
sense  of  a  punitive  penalty  or  a  retribu- 
tive remedy.  It  can  also  be  punishment 
of  a  preventive  kind.  That  was  held  in 
the  opinion  written  in  the  Brown  case 
which  was  decided  back  in  1965,  with 
Chief  Justice  Warren  writing  the  opin- 
ion. 

So  we  have,  in  this  situation  here,  by 
legislative  fiat  the  situation  of  Congress 
reaching  out  and  saying  to  Mr.  Nixon, 
"Give  us  tho.se  papers;  in  fact,  we  are 
going  to  take  them  from  you,  and  then 
we  will  gi\e  them  to  every  litigant  who 
decides  to  sue  you.  We  will  not  allow 
you  to  assert  a  defense  or  privilege  to 
the  production  of  the  papers."  Tiiis  is  a 
forfeiture  of  property.  It  is  the  use  of  a 
man's  own  papers  against  himself  in  a 
trial.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment. The  Garland  case  is  a  good 
precedent  in  which  tlie  Suprem.e  Court 
held  that  the  forbidding  of  a  man  from 
practicing  law  before  certain  courts  for 
failure  to  take  an  oath  is  punishment. 
Forbidding  employees  to  find  a  new  job, 
or  forbidding  Communists  from  holding 
office,  are  also  punishments  subject  to 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  an  effort 
to  find  out  the  nature,  the  impact,  and 
the  coristitutional  prohibition  of  a  bill  of 
attainder. 

Mr.  President,  after  even  this  rather 
cursory  treatment  of  some  of  the  major 
constitutional  points  and  difficulties, 
some  of  them  formidable,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  a  number  of  them  constitute 
veiy  substantial  constitutional  Issues.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  debate  we  have  had 
here  yesterday  and  today,  and  which  I 
presume  will  continue  tomorrow,  this 
field  of  constitutional  law,  and  the  law 
and  compassion  extending  to  an  individ- 
tuil  who  has  been  in  high  office,  and  to 
the  many  as::ociates  which  he  had.  the 
many  visitors,  and  the  many  dignitaries 
with  whom  he  talked,  not  only  about  na- 
ticnai  security  but  other  things,  should 
all  be  taken  into  consideration.  We 
should  deliberate  upon  them  properly 
and  studiously,  so  that  we  will  turn  out 
a  first-class  legij-.lative  problem,  and  not 
yield  to  the  influence  cf  what  one  would 
almost  call  iristant  law.  becr.uso  the  siun- 
rnaiy  fashion  in  which  this  legislation 
was  processed — or  rather  not  proccs.sed — 
is  very  serious  indeed. 

Mr.  Prc;-iden'. .  in  due  t.unc  it  will  be 
my  purpoce  to  cHer  .nn  amendment  to 
the  pending  lill.  it  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  text  of  that  amendment  is  printed 
yet;  it  was  not  a  few  hours  ago.  But  the 


text  of  the  amendment,  which  is  net  too 
long,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  yesterday;  and  for  the  curious 
who  might  want  to  know  where  it  is  lo- 
cated, it  is  at  page  33416. 

It  provides.  Mr.  President,  that  papers 
and  other  reported  communications  of 
recent  Pre;iaents  and  other  elected  of- 
ficials, namely.  Vice  Presidents,  Sena- 
tors, and  Congressmen,  shall  constitute 
public  property. 

A  concern  that  has  troubled  many  of 
my  colleagues  is  the  profiting  that  can 
result  when  an  elected  official  sells  the 
papers  that  he  originated  at  a  time  when 
he  wrs  serving  the  public  and  for  which 
he  wrs  being  compensated  by  the  public. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
poiiit? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  be  hsrpy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ER-VIN.  The  way  I  read  that  bill 
it  does  not  constitute  property  of  the 
person  unless  it  is  acquired  by  him  before 
h;3  tenure  of  office  has  expired,  which 
would  eliminp.te  President  Nixon  on  that 
point  because  his  teniae  of  o.oice  e>:::ired 
on  August  9. 

Also  it  doc?  not  constitute  public  pro:^- 
erty  unless  it  has  been  deposited  with 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
President  Nixon's  tapes  are  not  deposited 
with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Some  of  them,  we  are  told,  are  in 
the  White  House,  and  some  of  them  are 
in  the  office  of  the  Special  Prosecutor, 
p.nd  some  of  them  God  kncv,s  where,  I 
do  not.  But  I  know  they  are  not  at  the 
General  Seniccs  Administration.  So  that 
would  not  solve  the  prcblem  as  to  public 
property. 

Mr.  IIRUSXA.  If  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  re.i.d  the  text  ol  the 
'oill  he  will  see  .section  2203 < a)  whi^h 
ssys: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  agreement  or 
unclerstaiiding  made  pursuant  to  section  2107 
of  title  44.  United  States  Code,  or  anv  ether 
law.  thf  Administrator  of  General  Ser^  ices 
shall  obtain,  or,  as  the  case  may  be.  retr.in 
complete  possession  and  control  of  all  the 
official  communications  of  a  President  or 
former  President  of  the  United  States  for  a'l 
terms  ser.ed  since  March  20,  1929. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  it  .says  that  at  on,-; 
place.  But  the  place  where  it  defines  whst 
the  public  property  is  it  has  no  relation- 
ship whatsoever,  and  it  applies  to  public 
r-rc-peity  only  if  the  tenure  of  the  Presi- 
dent expires  after  this  bill  is  enacted  or 
oiiiy  a?  to  matters  thai  have  been  de- 
posited with  the  General  Sirvices  Ad- 
min'.stratjon.  Neither  ore  of  th.^.se  events 
h;\s  ocvi'n-ed  v, iih  r>TCr-.  tD  F;c'^: .-^ : nt 
Niyon. 

Mr.  KRUS'C/^.  That  dc.'iiiition  aj:-;)!ies 
to  cflucials  other  than  the  Fresidcnt. 

Mr.  F..WIN.  It  applies  to  every  public 
ofn.jitri  becautc  it  talks  about  whttt  o.^- 
ci.^1  paper.^  are  public  properiv. 

Ivlr.  HRU3K.A.  If  tire  objection  i^  on 
t'  e  grouPid  that  the  simple  declaration 
of  malting  it  public  propeitv  \.,jl  itot 
make  it  pubiic  laoperty,  tiiat  can  be 
:.:;Jevtd  by  a  change  of  drafiing  tiie 
bill.  That  is  its  ijitent.  and  that  is  one 
oL  tlie  purpoics  of  a  iiearing.  to  find  out 
how  to  do  it  properly  and  to  do  it 
effectively. 


Mr.  FRVIN.  II  say- 

The  oflBcJal  corrniuntations  of  an  elected 
orMc-al  of  the  United  Sfctes  compiled  during 
M'e  tenure  of  au  electaj  official  ending  after 
ilie  date  of  enactme:it|Df  this  bill — 

If   Piesidcnt   Nixon 
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And  the  tenure 
f-nc'e'-i  en  Aiigust  9. 
I  r  3  s'.ibrtitute  will 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  M: 
•!iit  th."it  there  wi: 
rif.pmlrr.eiit  to  sccti 
•'•'.ii'  h  I  hi^ve  iniiodi 
read : 

Tie  ofSci/il  commuu: 
ir^iClal  of  the  United 
i'.ig  the  tenure  of  an 
posited  or  to  be  deposi 
t  rat  or  of  General  Scrvli 
of  tl'is  title  sh.-.:i  ct  us 


png  before  this  bill 
>e  er. acted. 

Pie.^ident.  I  sub- 
be  a  clarifying 
n  2202  of  the  bill 

od.  Ic  would  then 

a'i.'is  of  ;i'i  e>.ucl 
states  compiled  dv;.-- 
lec'-pd  official,  or  de- 
>d  witn  the  Admlni^- 
>s  under  section  220.i 
iti'.te  p'iblir  propenj-. 


|t  will  iT.ke  care  of 

inadequate  let  us 

it  will  be  adequate. 

\e  p:u,'C^e  of  l:car- 

Novth    Carolina 
k-  or  three -pape  li'=t 


It  sec:r.s  to  me  tiij 
that.  If  that  trill 
coi:trive  .something  tl 
Asain.  I  say.  that  i- 
in  3S. 

The  Sena  .or  frol 
brought  forward  a  twi_ 
cf  amendment.-  whafh  he  asked  to  be 
made  operative  to  ^lo  measure  he  in- 
troduced. They  wereftterthoughts.  I  am 
sure  if  v.e  rpcnd  a  liitlc  more  time  can- 
vas.sing  his  bill  v.e  m|y  find  oth.er  things 
th.-.t  may  reciuire  cha|gc. 

Vv'hcn  we  get  intojlre  orderly  proce'^., 
of  hearings  on  it  anc 


craiion  ni  executive 

nuttee 

r.Tr.  ERVIN.  Tl-.e 
to  clarifyinj  hi?  pi- 
ify  n  statem.^nt  l.e 
ago.  The   Senator 
which  he  hitrodiirp, 
the  Senaror's  propci( 


i there  is  due  dclib- 
b-^sion  by  the  com- 

natoi'.  in  addition 
osal.  .'l.iould  cli'.r- 
de  .ill.  t  1  moment 
jrred  to  the  bill 
Do  I  vnderstand 
.sub.'^titute  is  now 
Hti>  it  been  intro- 


I  h.>ve  not  fub- 
yet. 
l-lp.-'fip.'  the  Sena- 


the  pending  busiivs.^ 
duccd  formally? 

Mr.   HRUSKA.   N 
mj.t?d  the  am.endiner 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Tliat 
tor's  statem.ent.  _ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  4-d  in  due  lime  it 
would  bo  ;i)y  intention  to  proposs  an 
amencniLii  in  the  ^aturc  of  a  substi- 
tute. J 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Tl;e  Sna'or  .said  in  due 
time  he  was  gointj  to|ntroduce  it.  which 
he  .aid  he  iiad  intr|dured.  and  I  ji:st 
v.-niidered  if  he  had.    | 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Exc|:se  inc.  I  misspoke 
i.ty.self.  I 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  chan'Jthe  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Buf  the  Seiiator's  b:il 
v.a.s  introduced.  1 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh.  ye| 

'vlr.  HRUSKA.  AnJ  ilie  Senator "s  bill 
was  amended  by  tv.o  |r  three  uages  with 
a  great  number  ol  little  clarifying 
amcndmeut=;,  v.hichfl  v  eleonied  and 
w  liicli  I  approved.       | 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Whicl^nade  it  just  about 
as  perfect  a  piece  onletiislaiion  as  has 
been  presented  to  tJbe  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  manjy'ears.  i  Laufditer. ! 

:^lr.  HRUSKA.  Well|to  all  appearances 
the.e  was  not  that  rlnch  confidence  in 
it  because  it  was  nj  t  ."submitted.  Mr. 
Pre^ident.  to  a  series  \  )f  public  hearings 
wl'.ere  people  having  \  lifferent  Idea.s  on 
the  subject  would  bej  allowed  to  speak 
out  and  to  give  some  r(  isons. 


This  Senator  h-is  r 


i  ~ed  some  propo- 


sitions which.  I  am  sure.  In  due  time  will 
be  very  thoroughly  canvassed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  relates  to  Water- 
gate, the  material  that  relates  to  Water- 
gate, and  there  have  been  more  hearings 
about  Watergate,  weeks  of  hearings, 
months  of  invertigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  veeks  of  hearings  by 
the  Senate  select  committee,  weeks  of 
hearings  by  the  Hou.'ie  Judiciai-y  Com- 
mittee, a  long  trial  in  the  courts,  and 
I  think  there  have  been  moie  hearings 
about  Watergate  than  there  have  been 
about  nnythir)g  in  the  world  .since  the 
enith  began  excei)t.  !X"haps,  the  .--alva- 
tion  CI  man.  f  Laughter  ! 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  let  'ne 
patiently  .«:av  once  pgain  that  there  is 
more  involved  wiriiin  the  scope  of  the 
pending  bill  than  Watergate  matters. 
That  v.as  brought  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  If  necessary,  we  can 
bring  it  out  again.  But,  even  so.  the  law 
of  property  with  reference  to  Presiden- 
tial ruptrs  does  not  say  that  those  Presi- 
dential papers  belong  to  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  except  for  Watergate-related 
mattei-3.  It  says  all  of  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  says  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  take  control  of 
all  these  papers:  that  all  of  the  papers 
which  do  not  relate  to  Watergate  will  be 
reUirned  to  the  solo  custody  and  use  of 
Pre  ident  Nixon,  and  that  the  only  other 
papers  not  to  be  retr.rned  would  be  the 
^•les  th.'^t  they  s?y  aie  of  great  historical 
importance. 

Mr.  HPUSK.V  All  of  the  obje-Mon's  on 
tlie  i-!^ht  of  pr:v:ic:-  being  invaded,  the 
ripht  cf  propeity.  and  the  separation  of 
powe's  that  I  have  enumerated  here, 
togeiher  v.  ith  others,  apply  even  if  that 
were  the  impac.  even  to  Mip  bill  so  boV- 
tailed  as  that 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Nrt  with  the  amend- 
ments. The  amendments  say  that  the 
man  who  m.nde  this  agreement  with  the 
President  a  Hewing  the  President — pro- 
viding that  all  th.e  tnpe.s  v. ill  be  destroyed 
if  the  President  dies,  and  providing  that 
even  after  tl:e  President  gives  them  to 
the  United  States  that  they  be  destroyed. 
an.vone  he  selects,  this  man  is  given  the 
power  to  write  a  legulation  that  would 
deny  access  to  anything  except  the  Wa- 
tergate m?terial. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  hill  is  still  one 
whirh  partakes  of  tiie  characteristics  of 
a  bill  of  attainder,  no  matter  how 
abridged  it  might  be.  and  it  is  ob.)ection- 
Pble  for  that  reason,  as  v  ell  as  all  o: 
thete  other  reasons. 

Now  then,  if  v/c  want  a  bill  that  v.ill 
take  care  of  this  matter,  let  us  retire  to 
the  committee  room  and  form  a  lin 
ni  witnesses  and  have  them  come  in 
i>nd  testify  on  it.  Let  us  then  make  it 
of  general  application.  Why  single  out 
this  metter  when  there  aie  many  other 
matters  about  which  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  very  curious  over  a  sus- 
tained period  of  time,  and  I  understand 
there  will  be  an  amendment  offered 
some  time  tomorrow  whieh  v  ill  .-teek  to 
bro.'-.ien  that  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Why  have  liearings? 
Thej-e  are  26  books  of  hearings  by  the 
Senate  select  committee,  there  are  hear- 
ings by  the  House  committee  about  this 
hUih.  There  arc   tnpes  th.at  have  been 


released  that  are  In  the  Supreme  Court 
report.  Why  any  more  hearings? 

But  about  the  bill  of  attainder,  a  bill 
of  attainder  is  a  legislative  act  which 
condemns  a  person  of  wTongdoing 
without  a  judicial  trial  and  Inflicts  pun- 
ishment on  him. 

This  bill  does  not  condemn  anybody 
and  does  not  Inflict  punishment,  so  it 
is  not  a  bill  of  attainder. 

Ml-.  HRUSKA.  First,  with  respect  to 
hearings — no  hearings  were  held  on 
the  cuitody  and  availability  of  Presi- 
dential papers,  the  subject  of  this  bill. 
Second,  with  respect  to  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder, the  punisliment  is  the  forfeiture 
of  a  niiins  papers  so  that  they  can  be 
used  by  ar.v  iiiigant  who  sues  him.  This 
is  a  denial  of  liis  right  to  defend  him- 
self in  court  and  to  me  that  is  punish- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  Mil  in  due  time  submit  in  the  natiue 
of  a  substitute  would  go  also  to  the 
propo.siiion  of  making  all  official  com- 
munications of  these  elected  omciah 
pubiir  property  and  require  they  be  pre- 
served and  protected. 

This  provision  prevails  notwithstand- 
ing rn;;,-  a  greemeiit  executed  bet',;eeu 
elected  officials  to  the  contrary. 

If  it  deprives  any  individuals  of  any 
pa  pel  .^  or  recordings  now  considered  to  bo 
inopert;.-  without  just  compensation, 
tire  Gciieral  Services  Admirii.':,ijator  is 
•^titnorized  to  provide  such  compenscition, 
vhifh  is  similar  to  the  provision  in  the 
oiIl.S.  4010. 

There  is  a  provision  that  grants  the 
elected  official  other  than  the  Presider.t 
an  option  to  allow  him  to  donate  hi., 
papers  to  a  university,  museum,  or  li- 
ijrarv  open  to  the  public.  If  he  chocse.s 
not  to  exercise  the  option,  the  drapers 
remain  public  property  and  v.ould  t? 
dcposi:ed  in  the  National  Archive--. 

Then  the  bill  does  establish  standard' 
lor  zxihlic  access  to  the  public  commt:ni- 
caiion.-.  The  standards  established  are 
sinnlar  to  those  prescribed  by  every 
President  from  Herbert  Hoover  on  to  tlie 
irescift. 

For  example,  official  connniuiications 
that  ire  properly  classified  communica- 
tions that  might  be  used  primarily  to 
embarras  \  damage,  injure  or  harass  any 
living  person,  and  communications  the 
disclosure  of  which  is  likely  to  impair  or 
prejudice  an  individual's  riglit  to  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial. 

Ail  ihe.-e  could  be  withheld  from  public 
diseicsure.  Tlieie  are  seven  such  clas.s- 
ifleations  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  maintenance 
of  any  reco:"ds  for  Use  in  any  .iudiciPl 
proeeedins. 

Consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution,  tlie  bill  preserves  the 
rigiit  of  the  elected  individual  to  assert 
any  privilege  or  defense  to  a  subpena  or 
motion  to  produce  the  records. 

So  that  will  be  the  proposition  whicli 
\>ill  be  contained  in  the  amendment 
vhicli  i:i  due  time  I  shall  propose  and 
whieh  I  sliall  ad\ocate. 

Again.  I  want  to  say,  Mr,  President, 
=;o  that  my  position  is  not  misinter- 
preted, I  know  that  sometimes  those 
thhigs  happen  cither  because  of  inconi- 
i)!e'"    reportir.g   or   perhaps    for   other 
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reasons,  I  am  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  Government  owning  these 
papers.  I  am  in  thorough  sympathy  and 
have  complete  awareness  of  their  Im- 
portance. They  should  not  be  destroyed, 
but  measures  should  be  taken,  and  in 
due  time  and  properly  to  revise  the 
existing  agreement  between  the  former 
President  and  the  GSA  so  that  that 
clause  will  be  eliminated. 

The  right  of  the  public  to  know  should 
be  accorded  full  consideration,  but  not 
in  total  and  absolute  disregard  of  other 
very  important  constitutional  rights. 

It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  offered  these 
discussions  this  afternoon  and  which  I 
would  like  to  pursue  to  some  degree  when 
I  offer  my  amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  13,  1974] 

DOAR  Says  Pardon  Can't  Chance  F.\cts 
(By  James  M.  Naughton) 

Washington. — John  M.  Doar,  the  Ho  ise 
Judiciary  Committee's  special  counsel  on 
Impeachment,  declared  today  that  the  rec- 
ord of  President  Nixon's  role  in  the  Water- 
gate scandal  was  clearly  established  for  his- 
tory despite  President  P'crd's  pardon  of  his 
predecessor.  Mr.  Doar  said  he  v.as  'firmly 
convinced  that  justice  was  dor^e"  in  the 
forced  resignation  of  Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr.  Doar  declined,  in  the  first  interview 
he  lias  granted  since  assuming  direction  of 
the  House  committee's  impeachment  Inquiry 
nine  months  ago,  to  discuss  directly  what  he 
described  as  "current  events" — the  pardon 
granted  by  Mr.  Ford  last  Sanday  and  the 
furor  that  has  followed. 

Nonetheless,  lie  clearly  disagreed  in  the 
75-mlnute  Intervlev.-  with  those  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere  who  have  objected  to  the 
pardon  on  the  ground  that  it  foreclosed  the 
opportunity  to  document  Mr.  Ni.con's  Wtter- 
gate  role  through  tlie  Judicial  process. 

FACTS     'C3TABL1SHED" 

"Tlie  facts  have  been  established."  Mr. 
Doar  said  in  his  slow,  laconic  style  as  he 
sprawled  on  a  blue  leather  couch  in  his  clut- 
tered office  in  a  one-time  hotel  that  now 
houses  Congressional  stafTs.  Armed  guards 
continue  to  secure  the  secrecy  of  some  of 
Mr.  Dear's  documents.  Any  additional  in- 
formation about  tlie  former  President's  con- 
duct, Mr.  Doar  said,  "v.ould  Just  be  cumula- 
tive." 

He  said  that  "the  die  was  cast '  when  the 
Judiciary  Committee  voted.  27  to  II,  on  July 
27  to  approve  the  first  of  three  articles  of 
impeachment,  accusing  Mr.  Nixon  of  playing 
a  central  role  in  the  Watergate  obstr\i<*tion 
of  Justice. 

"Anything  after  that,  as  I  look  back  on 
It,  would  have  been  anticlimactio  histoiical- 
ly,"  Mr.  Doar  said. 

E.xplalning  why  he  was  confident  that  j-.is- 
tlc©  liad  been  done  in  Mr.  Ni.xon's  case,  rlr. 
Doar  said: 

"The  President  coniniitted  high  crimes  and 
misdenieai! 3rs  that  warranted  his  impeach- 
ment and  removal  from  office.  The  facts  were 
presented  in  a  way  that  aiTorded  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  counsel  an  understanding  not 
only  for  the  charges  against  him,  but  of  the 
facts  that  underlay  the  charges. 

"He  had  every  opportunity  to  state  his 
position.  There  were  no  surprises.  The  Ameri- 
can people  had  an  opportunity  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  charges  and  the  facts  that 
supported  the  charges. 

"I  had  no  frustration,  or  no  disillusion- 
ment or  no  despair  with  the  way  the  process 
ended."  he  said,  tapping  a  pencil  on  the  arm 
of  the  sofa.  "Speaking  from  a  Icgr.l  stand- 
point, because  I've  never  felt  it  was  my  place 
to  express  a  political  view  on  whether  anyone 
should  vote  for  impeachment,  I  thought  that 


the  case  for  Impeachment  and  conviction  [  in 
a  Senate  trial]  had  been  established." 

Asked  If  Mr.  Nixon's  resignation,  followed 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  formal  attempt 
to  remove  him  from  the  White  House,  had 
not  represented  something  of  an  unfinished 
symphony.  Mr.  Doar  said,  with  rare  emphasis. 
"No.  No.  Not  at  all.  The  facts  have  been 
established." 

NO  sense  of  incompleteness 

Concluding  the  Congressional  inquiry  by 
filing  the  thick  report,  rather  than  acting 
on  it,  Mr.  Doer  added,  had  not  left  him  with 
a  sense  of  an  Incompleted  task. 

"If  you're  in  any  kind  of  contest,"  he  said, 
"and  your  opponent  doesn't  come  out  for  the 
second  half  there  is  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it." 

Nor,  Mr.  Doar  replied,  did  he  believe  that 
any  damage  had  been  done  to  the  system  in 
the  precedent  set  by  Mr.  Nixon's  resignation. 

"I  assume  there  is  nothing  about  the  way 
the  President  left  office  that  either  you  or 
I  are  not  familiar  with,"  he  said.  "Paced  with 
the  vote  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  faced 
with  the  surrender  of  the  June  23  [1972] 
tape,  he  decided  he'd  resign. 

"I  do  not  feel  the  process  was  sliort-cir- 
cuited  because  of  that.  It  was  inevitable,  a 
fact  of  life." 

Mr.  Doar  said  his  belief  that  President 
Nixon  v.as  deeply  enmeshed  in  the  Watergate 
cover-up  had  come  gradually  arse',  could  not 
be  traced  to  any  specific  moment  in  the  im- 
peachment ino.uiry  or  to  a  single,  compelling 
piece  of  e\idence. 

TRANSCRIPT    DIFFERLKCES 

But  he  said  that  "the  thing  that  was  highly 
persuasive  to  me  was  tlie  differences  between 
our  tranrcripts  and  the  White  House  tran- 
scripts" of  Mr.  Nixon's  Watergate  conversa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Dear  recalled  the  months  of  the  in- 
quiry as  an  "awfully  tough"  physical  strain. 
He  said  tiiat  the  inquiry  stafi  had  about  one 
day  a  month  off  and  frequently  v.ent  for  days 
on  four  hours  sleep  a  night. 

Now,  rested — or.  at  least,  lacking  the  bags 
beneath  his  eyes  that  had  become  a  fixture — 
he  smUed  and  said: 

"I'm  alive  and  well  and  part  cf  a  very  his- 
toric experience.  I'm  very  proud  of  that.  I 
don't  think  it's  ever  hurt  anybody  to  work 
hard.  It  didn't  hurt  me." 

He  called  James  D.  St.  Clair,  the  Boston 
attorney  who  represented  Mr.  Nixon  In  the 
inquiry,  a  "fonnidable  adversary."  But  Mr. 
Doar  appeared  bemused  as  he  reflected  that, 
"by  the  time  the  hecrlngs  started,  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  and  I  were 
talking  about  tv/o  different  cases." 

He  said  Mr.  St.  Clair's  "premise  was  that 
you  can't  prove  the  President  knew  anything 
about  tiie  cover-up  before  March  21  [1972] 
so  therefore  he  didn't." 

"A    LOT    OP    EVIEENCE" 

By  contrast,  he  said,  the  inquiry  staffs 
premise  was  th:.t  "we  might  not  be  able  to 
reacli  a  standard  of  proof  the  Congress  or 
the  covmtry  might  set,  but  that  there  was  a 
lot  of  evidence  that  the  President  did  know 
before  March  21,"  the  date  of  his  fateful 
me.3ting  with  John  W.  Dean  3d.  the  former 
White  House  legal  counsel. 

"We  had,"  he  elaborated,  "a  scries  of  cir- 
cumstances and  we  had  sojne  direct  testi- 
mony which,  in  ordinary  affairs  of  .idult  citi- 
zens, would  have  caused  you  to  inevitably 
draw  one  conclusion. 

"It  v.as  amazing  to  me  how  reluctant  the 
general  public  opinion  was  to  draw  that  con- 
chtsion  against  the  President.  That  was  ex- 
plicable, because  evfciybody  wanted  to  believe 
their  Prerideut.  I  wanted  to  believe  my  Presi- 
dent." 

After  tiiree  v.-eeks  of  vacation,  during  which 
Mr.  Doar  said  he  encountered  a  wide  variety 
of  citizens  in  New  York,  where  he  had  di- 
rected a  Bedford-Stuyve.sant  self-help  proj- 


ect, and  In  Wisconsin,  his  native  state,  he 
was  persuaded  that  the  nation  had  accepted 
the  outcome. 

"The  impeachment  proceeding  is  not  a 
procedure  to  punish."  he  said.  "It's  a  correc- 
tive procedure.  The  whole  point  was  that  the 
committee  was  not  concerned  with  an  Indi- 
vidual, but  with  the  preservation  of  a  system 
of  government." 

Had  it  been  preserved? 

"I  believe,"  Mr.  Doar  said,  "that  it  hns." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
tJie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

FLLL     LISCrOSfRE     OF      W.'iTERC  KTE      ViTlONGS     IS 
NECESSARV 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port S.  4016.  The  Watergate  events  and 
the  offenses  charged  against  Richard 
Ni.xon  fay  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  have  greatly  lowered  public 
confidence  in  our  Goverriment.  The  Fres- 
idenfs  pardon  of  Mr.  Nixon  lor  any  and 
all  offci'.sec-  he  may  have  committed  dur- 
ii:g  his  tenure  in  office  exacerbated  the 
distrust  of  millions  of  citizens  of  their 
Governr.:ent,  and  tlieir  concern  that  this 
principle  that  cvcz'yone  is  equal  under 
the  law  is  being  violated. 

Restoiation  of  public  confidence  in 
go'.ernment  can  only  be  earned;  it  crai- 
not  be  commanded  or  wished  for.  The 
first  s*ep  tov.ard  earning  renewed  confi- 
dence in  government  is  to  permit,  consist- 
ent with  the  vital  security  interests  cf 
the  United  States,  full  and  open  access 
to  all  cL  the  papers  and  tape  recordings 
of  the  *^;xcn  administration  from  Janu- 
ary 20.  1963,  until  August  9,  1974.  the 
day  Richard  Nixon  left  office.  Only  this 
way  will  we  learn  why  and  how  Water- 
gate happened  and  the  full  story  of  the 
Nixon  administration. 

We  cannot  wait  for  future  historians 
to  delve  into  dusty  archives  long  after 
v.'e  are  gone  from  the  scene  to  determine 
what  did  and  did  not  actually  happen  in 
the  Nixon  administration.  Public  con- 
fidence :"n  our  institutions  of  government 
is  impaired  right  nov.-. 

Extremicly  serious  allciations  of  wrong- 
doing have  been  raised  against  the  ad- 
m.inistration  of  Richard  Nixon.  The  con- 
viction of  many  of  his  former  aides  and 
the  i?-'dictments  of  ctiiers,  including  his 
two  devest  RdvLsers.  K.  R.  Haldcman  and 
John  Ehrliehman.  makes  more  urgent 
than  t\-er  the  need  for  a  complete  dis- 
closure of  Presidential  involvemeiit  in  the 
outrageous  Watergate  events  rnd  ai;use 
of  cur  political  system. 

Tens  of  million.-:  of  Americans  wanted 
the  final  questions  of  guilt  or  innocence 
of  Ri'hard  Nixon  sct'led  in  a  court  of 
law. 

The  expectation  has  been  denied  by 
Pre'iident  Ford's  unwise  pardon  of  Nixon. 
Furthermore,  the  former  President's  res- 
ignation has  effectively  blocked  further 
congressional  inciuirj-  through  the  im- 
peachment process  to  determine  the  ex- 
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rent  of  his  involveincit  hi  tlie  ciimmal 
offenses  and  abuses  olSour  pohtical  sys- 
tem attributed  te  his  fedniinistration. 

It  now  appears  that  i  irther  disclosures 
couid  be  cut  off  by  th  *  agreement  dic- 
tated by  Richard  Nls  m  to  Arthur  P. 
.Samp?on.  Administrate  '  of  the  General 
Services  lAdministratio  .  civin?  the  for- 
mer President  control  (  f  the  bulk  of  the 
papers  and  tapes  ger.e  ated  during  his 
tenure  in  office. 

It  is  my  own  vicM  tliis  is  wrong. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  papers  and 
records  of  a  President  .<  lould  be  iiis  per- 
sonal jiroperty  to  be  coi  trolled,  commer- 
cially exploited,  or  dest  oved  as  he  may 
see  fit.  That  issue,  how  :ver,  is  not  pre- 
sented for  our  considei  ition  by  S.  4016 
and  I  agree  that  it  cai  be  put  off  until 
another  dav.  What  ca  moc  wait  is  the 
question  of  full  disclosv  re  of  the  records 
of  events  transpirinK  d^  ring  tlie  admin- 
istration of  Richard  Ni;  on. 

No  other  administrate  :>n  in  Uie  history 
of  the  country  has  bei  n  so  thoroughly 
impeached  by  its  own  ords  and  deeds. 
No  other  President  has  had  to  resign  to 
avoid  impeachment.  S  ibsequently.  the 
resigned  Presidciit  acci  pted  a  full  par- 
don from  President  Fi  rd  for  any  and 
all  offenses  he  may  lavc  committed 
against  the  United  Stal  ;s  from  January 
20.  1969,  through  Augii  t  9,  1074.  inc'u- 
sive.  By  accepting  a  lardon.  Richard 
Nixon  gave  a  tacit  adiu  5sion  of  his  guilt 
forhavin"?  committed  o:  en>es  known  and 
as  yet  unknown.  No  oli  er  President  has 
left  office  under  s'lcli  cii  ;umstaiices. 

This  situation  requin  >  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  know  once  and  for  all 
exactly  what  did  and  d  d  not  happen  In 
the  Nixon  administiati  n. 

S.  4016  fully  protects  ,he  vi;.r.l  security 
iuterestj  of  the  United,  St.'.ics.  No  other 
public  interest  is  servi  d  by  t'riditional 
..ccrecy. 

S.  4016  also  permits  hose  iudividuali 
charged  with  havin?  r  mtiiitted  crimes 
while  holding  office  i!i  t  le  Ni.xon  admin- 
l^itration  to  have  full  ac  ess  to  the  record 
rt  truth  in  oider  to  ms  :e  their  defense. 
Tlicir  cc'i!cern  i.j  requi;  ;d  by  our  Con- 
tituiion. 

Mr.  President.  Richi  :d  Nixon,  that 
troubled  man.  is  left  '  a  find  his  own 
•leace.  We,  in  the  Congr  ss.  on  the  other 
hand,  must  work  to  vt  build  what  has 
been  destroyed— cjnffde  ice  of  the  peo- 
ple that  their  Govommi  nt  will  not  take 
Ijart  in  coverups  of  wro:  gdoing  by  those 
Jiolding  po.siMous  of  i  ieat  trust  and 
po'.\rr.  ! 

S.  4C16  V  ill  open  to  tlJ  clear.,  ii^.g  power 
of  trlh  and  knov.ledije  l-.e  dark  crannies 
v.hich  rtill  hide  unknot  ii  secrets  of  the 
!''ixon  admini.'stration. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  r  Prt  ,idfnt.  the 
unfortunate  etnsode  in  c  \v  pa^t  w  hicii  we 
now  familiarly  refer  to  as  "Watergate" 
left  the  Amcrxan  peopli  v.iih  a  legacy  of 
ujian^jwered  question...  (  ur  efforts  to  dig 
out  the  a:isvvers,  espcc  ally  those  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Nixon'6  P  esidential  tapes 
and  papers,  have  been  c  asisiently  ham- 
peif'd.  interfered  v.iih  nd  discuurafied 
by  the  dilatory  practice;  of  the  previous 
.-.dniinistiiition.  Hovvev*  ,-,  tiuough  the 
Pw-n  i.stenco  of  the  Cons  esi,.  courts,  and 
Special  Prosecutor  we  hi  ve  fieed  a  great 
of  revealing  and  sAielimes  .shock- 


Inpr  information  about  Watergate   and 
related  matters. 

Within  the  last  month  another  obstacle 
has  risen  which  tlireatens  to  forestall  Uie 
disclosure  of  furUier  relevant  facts  re- 
garding Watergate.  This  obstacle  is  the 
agreement  negotiated  between  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Sampson.  Administrator  of  tlie 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
Mr.  Nixon.  In  accordance  with  this  agree- 
ment Mr.  Nixon  retained  full  title  to  his 
Presidential  papers,  documents,  ma- 
terial.-;, tapes,  and  transcripts  and  the 
GSA  accepted  custody  of  them  for  de- 
PO'  it  jiiiriJoses  only.  Mr.  Nixon  agreed  to 
make  liUure  donations  of  substantial  por- 
tions of  the  materials  and  not  to  with- 
draw any  material  for  3  yeai-s.  Tlie 
provision  dealing  with  the  tape  record- 
ings is  most  discouraging.  Pursuant 
thereto  the  tapes  would  be  donated  to 
the  Un.itcd  States  in  1979  with  the  lui- 
dcrstanding  that  they  would  be  destroyed 
.'it  the  time  of  Mr.  Nixon's  death  or  in 
1984.  whichever  occurred  first.  Subse- 
quent to  1979  tlie  Administrator  is  re- 
ouired  to  destroy  any  tape.^  that  Mr.  Nix- 
on may  designate.  Thus,  the  tapes,  which 
contain  valuable  infoiTnation  relevant  to 
Watergate  and  related  matters,  have 
been  placed  in  a  situation  where  they 
ore  Siibject  to  being  destroyed  at  any 
tune.  Tlie  lecent  illness  of  the  former 
President  underscores  the  precarious  po- 
sition the  tapos  now  occupy. 

Last  week  the  Government  Operations 
Comnuiiee  reported  S.  4016.  introduced 
bv  Senator  ^ELsoN,  cosponsored  by  my- 
self and  other  Senators,  which  would  au- 
ihoi  ize  the  Federal  Government  to  retain 
crstody  and  iios.session  of  all  Mr.  Nixon's 
Prcsider.tial  jiapcrs.  tapes,  documents, 
memorantiums  and  transcripts.  This  bill 
would  assure  the  safety  and  continued 
existence  of  the  papers  and  tapes  and 
make  them  available  for  use  in  anj-  fu- 
ture or  present  legal  actions.  Further- 
more, the  Administrator  of  the  GSA 
u  ould  he  required  to  establish  reasonable 
regulations  governing  access  to  the  tapes. 

A1.S0  leiKirted  was  Senate  Resolution 
Z90  uicroduced  by  Senator  Mansfield 
and  Joint  Resolution  240  introduced  by 
Sen:! tor  Er;viN.  Senate  Resolution  399 
would  t!:;:e  President  Ford  to  afford  the 
Americnn  public  full  access  to  r>ll  facts 
connected  with  and  relatinp  to  Water- 
gate matters  including  access  to  all  of 
Mr.  Ni.--;on's  Presidential  pipers,  docu- 
ments, memoranda,  ti'pes  and  tran- 
.'icript.*.  except  where  national  sccuiity 
mntters  arc  included.  Senate  Joint  Re^o- 
lutio.i  240  would  require  Piesident  Ford 
to  ma.ve  s ucli  disclosure;. 

I  believe  that  these  pieces  of  projiosed 
legislation  rro  as  far  as  Congress  can  to 
protect  find  preserve  the  tapes  and 
papers.  On  their  face,  they  appear  to 
;  ettle  the  matters  cf  dioclosr.re.  posses- 
oiou  and  custody.  However,  I  \i0uld  be 
le.'.s  thpn  candid  if  I  did  not  reco;;r..ze 
that  the  legal  intricacies  revolving 
.irou'.id  this  matter  wiil  probably  propel 
the  is"^v.e  into  the  courts  for  final  dispo- 
r  it  ion, 

Tl;cre  is  a  vciy  real  question  as  to  who 
h.(S  lenil  title  to  the  i^ajjcrs  fnd  tapes. 
Tlic  Attorney  General,  in  an  opinion 
dated  September  6,  1974,  has  held  that 
Mr,  Nixon  has  full  title  to  tliem.  While 


the  weight  of  authority  tends  to  support 
such  a  position,  we  must  realize  that 
such  authority  is  mostly  a  concoction  of 
inferences  and  tradition.  There  Is  no 
clear-cut  precedent  on  the  issue,  nor  is 
there  a  specific  statute  granting  a  Presi- 
dent title  to  hi,s  official  pajiers.  The  lead- 
ing case  on  the  issue,  Folsom  against 
Marsh,  is  over  100  years  old  and  subject 
to  question  on  several  points. 

Although  S.  4016  deals  only  with  the 
po."^session  and  control  of  the  papers  and 
tapes,  the  question  cf  title  wotild  have  a 
diiect  bearing  on  the  matter. 

A  very  soimd  argument  can  be  put 
forth  that  all  papers,  documents,  memo- 
randums, tnpes  and  transcripts  gen- 
erated by  a  President  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity ave  the  property  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  paper  on  which  the  mate- 
1  ial  is  set  forth  is  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  machines  on  which  it  is 
prep,'  red  are  owned  by  the  Government, 
the  secretaries  and  clerks  who  assist  in 
the  preparation  are  employees  of  the 
Go'.ernment  and  the  material  relates  to 
official  Government  business. 

The  logical  conclusion  to  draw  from  all 
this  is  that  title  and  right  to  the  material 
rests  with  the  Government  and  not  the 
official  v.lio  instigated  its  preparation. 

Nevertheless,  should  a  party  who 
claims  a  property  right  in  the  papers  or 
tapes  contest  the  action  of  Congress  in 
the  courts  and  it  is  found  that  private 
property  rights  have  been  Interfered 
with.  S.  4016  provides  that  compensation 
shall  be  awaidcd.  Tliis.  of  course,  would 
be  consistent  \^  ith  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  the  Federal  Government 
not  take  privote  property  witliout  just 
compeasation. 

Tlic  history  of  Presidential  papers  has 
p  i)o;-;iant  le.sEon  wiiich  we  should  prof.- 
from.  Every  President  since  George 
Wasiiington  has  treated  the  papers  gen- 
eroled  by  his  office  as  his  own  private 
prope.ty— a  tradition  that  arose  more 
by  accident  than  design.  The  result  of 
this  practice  is  a  relatively  incomplete 
picture  of  the  administrations  of  many 
jiast  Presidents.  Numerous  docimients 
uere  destroyed  by  accident  such  as  fire 
while  others  were  deliberately  destroyed 
either  by  Presidents  or  their  relatives. 
Whethci  or  not  this  destiucticn  was  in 
the  btsi  interest  of  a  ijarticuL-.r  Presi- 
dent wc  v\ill  never  know,  but  we  can  be 
certain  tiiat  it  was  not  in  the  I:tst  intei- 
est  of  the  Aoaerican  public.  In  order  to 
adequately  assess  an  adniini,';t ration  and 
Ic.Trii  tium  its  succe,'5scs  and  failures  we 
milt  havo  access  to  rll  of  the  fact?. 
Withuat  sufficient  information  our  coii- 
cUiaiOus  and  evaluations  vill  never  be 
comiilete:v  valid. 

Tlie  ( uiitrovcrsy  surrounding  Mr, 
Nix'jn's  Piesidential  papers  a.id  t.^pe^ 
ha.;  s'.rvfd  io  highlight  this  problem. 
Serio'Lt.,  ;uid  far-reaching  accus.ttions 
have  been  made  against  the  former 
Presideni, — accusations  which  reach  to 
the  verv  heart  of  our  democratic  system 
oi  ;;.ive;!..nent.  If  the  President  or  his 
advisers  did  eiu^ago  in  illegal  arts  which 
.^brof;atcd  certain  of  our  constitutional 
ritihis,  th3  pubhc  has  the  right  to  all 
the  1  elated  facts  and  the  Congress  has 
the  duty  to  provide  the  means  of  access. 
Furtheiiiiore.  if  the  accusations  are  in- 
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correct  the  public  has  to  know  this  also. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  American  peo- 
ple regain  tlie  confidence  and  trust  In 
liicir  Government  which  is  necessary-  for 
ii  liealihy  political  system. 

I  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important 
riuig  we  can  do  m  the  aitermath  of  a 
Mtie  of  events  that  led  to  the  resignation 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States  and 
iii;.r.ero'.:s  indictment.^  and  convictions  of 
hish  public  officials  is  to  assure  that  the 
.\n:erican  people  know  the  complete 
stoiy— not  just  the  present  generation, 
but  all  generations  to  come. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  i.ot  designed  to 
cause  Mr.  Nixon  aiiy  additional  embar- 
rassment, humiliation  or  suffering.  In  my 
o'.:inion  his  re,'=lgnation  from  the  l.ighest 
office  of  the  land  has  been  substantial 
punishment  in  itself  and  we  should  not 
seek  to  hiflict  more.  This  is  why  the  pend- 
ing legislation  affords  the  former  Presi- 
dent every  protection  and  consideration 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  Uie 
right  of  the  public  to  be  completely  in- 
formed about  a  matter  that  affects  us 
?.il  so  Intimately. 

There  is  a  maxim  which  says  we 
rhould  learn  from  history  in  order  not  to 
repeat  our  mistakes.  However,  if  one 
man  is  allowed  to  selectively  edit  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  history  at  his  own 
discretion  v.e  may  very  wen  be  destined 
to  repeat  our  mistakes,  only  on  a  grand- 
er .'  cale  ne:;t  time.  This  is  why  it  is  ex- 
tremely vital  that  we  pionde  tiie  niea^is 
for  r.cttling  this  matter  ar,  soon  as  pos- 
.'ible, 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
landing  before  us,  S.  4016.  is  cf  utmost 
in'portance.  Materials  involving  infcr- 
nu,tion  relating  to  Watergate  crimes,  are 
in  dar.ger  of  imminent  destruction.  The 
still  secret  White  House  tapes  may  now 
bo  locked  up  or  destroyed.  The  New  York 
Times  in  an  editorial  today  addresses  it- 
self to  this  issue,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  contents  of  that  edi- 
torial be  ulserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
clo.se  of  my  remark,,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  .out 
cbjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1 ,  '• 

Ml.  RIBICOPT.  I  lend  m\-  ,'>upport  to 
S.  4016  as  a  cotponsor  aiid  as  an  elected 
oiTicial  concerned  with  the  preservation 
of  tlio  documents  of  all  elected  officials. 

S.  4016  concerns  itself  specifically  with 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  tape 
recordings  of  conversations,  and  other 
materials  involving  former  President 
r.ichard  M.  Nixon  duiing  the  period  of 
January  20.  1969.  and  August  9,  1974, 

No  Presidential  records  ever  contained 
infor:nst!on  so  vital  to  the  Ainericaii 
people.  No  former  President  hr>s  ever  be- 
fore icsigned  his  office.  No  former  Pres- 
id«>nt  has  ever  accepted  a  full  pardon  for 
:iH  possible  crimes  committed  during  his 
tenr.  of  office.  No  former  President  has 
ever  before  sought  speriflc  assinances 
iiom  the  Government  that  he  be  allowed 
tD  destroy  Presidential  documents.  Mr. 
Nixon  '^as  already  been  spared  the  judg- 
ii^ent  of  the  courts — must  he  also  be 
>:  ?red  the  judimient  of  histoiy? 

Surely,  legislation  must  now  address 
itself  to  the  immediate  question  of  the 
pieseivation  of  these  tapes  vviA  docu- 
ments. 
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According  to  the  agreement  between 
Mr.  Sampson.  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  Mr, 
Nixon,  on  September  8,  1974,  the  Presi- 
dential tapes  could  be  destroyed  after 
1979,  or  upon  Mr.  Nixon's  death.  For  3 
years,  the  former  President  would  share 
access  to  the  tapes  with  the  Federal 
prosecutes  who  could  subpena  them  for 
use  in  vVatergate-related  trials.  How- 
ever, any  requests  for  access  to  tiiem. 
no  n;atter  by  what  legal  processes,  must 
be  relcrred  to  Mr.  Nixon.  The  main  as- 
sumption of  the  agreement  is  that  all  the 
niacerials  du;  mg  Mr.  Nixon's  Presidency 
are  his  private  property.  This  agreement 
was  made  pursuant  to  section  2107,  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  which  allows  the 
Admhiistrator  of  General  Services  to  ac- 
cept for  deposit  the  "pa!>eis  and  other 
historical  materials  of  a  President  or 
former  President  of  the  United  States — 
subject  to  restrictions  agreeable  to  the 
Administrator  as  to  their  use." 

Aithou^h  Mr.  Sampson  has  tlie  statu- 
tory authority  to  accept  these  materials, 
he  is  given  no  authority  to  aaree  to  their 
destruction.  On  the  contrary — the  Ad- 
ministrator, according  to  title  44.  section 
2108.  United  States  Code,  must  "take 
steps  to  secure  to  the  Government,  as 
far  as  poj.sible.  the  right  to  have  con- 
tinuous and  permanent  po.ssesslon  of 
the  material.'  Surely,  a  protective  intent 
is  not  perrais.iion  to  allow  destruction. 

S.  4016  does  not  seek  to  determine 
ownership  oi  ti-.e  tapes.  There  is  no  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  tli!«  point.  Nor 
is  there  any  stattite  which  expres.'^ly 
states  that  a  Prc-ident  h?s  legil  title 
to  his  document?  during  or  after  office. 
If  a  Couit  should  determine  thct  legi'^- 
lation  dej.irive^  Mr.  Nixon  of  private 
property,  iust  compensation  is  provided 
for  by  the  Administrator  frcm  fundr  in 
the  Federal  Trcnsuiy.  Tlii.^  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Government's 
power  of  "eminrnt  domain."  lUriited 
Staid  ex  rel  TV  A  v.  Welch.  227.  U.S. 
546  (1946' ;  Backus  v.  Fort  Street  Unicn 
Depot  Co.,  16;*  U.S.  557  a898t.  What  we 
rre  concerned  with  Is  the  custody  of  the 
tapes  by  the  Government  so  that  valu- 
able documents  may  be  preserved. 

Public  Law  373  provides  "for  the  ac- 
ceptance and  maintenance  of  Presiden- 
tial libraries."  The  Federal  Government 
has  trusted  the  preservation  of  Presi- 
dential docrr.ients  not  to  the  protection 
of  lew,  but  to  the  good  will  of  each  suc- 
ceeding President.  The  Government  can 
oiih-  take  advantage  of  the  gcneiCiity  oi 
Presidents,  former  Presidents,  their  as- 
sociates and  friends.  For  instance,  the 
papers  of  Lincoln  were  scaled  by  his  son 
t'niil  1947 — 82  years  after  Lincoln's 
death.  Should  such  important  papers, 
so  \ital  to  the  I'istory  ci  cm-  Nation,  be 
kept  from  pv.blic  scrutiny  for  so  long  a 
lime?  Migiit  it  not  be  better  for  Con- 
,!-"-ess  to  mandate  its  intent  by  legisla- 
tion for  the  permanent  custody  of  docu- 
ment's .-uch  as  these? 

S.  4016  provides  the  necessary  criteria 
so  thPt  the^c  materials  will  be  preseived. 
that  they  w  ill  be  made  available  for  use 
in  judicial  iirocecdings  or  other  le^al 
proce.^.".  and  that  there  shall  be  :  ublic 
access  to  tape  recordings. 

Our  version  of  Mr.  Nixon's  role  in  the 


Watergate  matters  will  no  longer  depend 
on  Infoi-mation  which  has  been  editec 
and  revised.  Historj*  will  be  able  to  judge 
the  unanswered  questions  before  us. 

Now,  for  a  moment.  I  would  like  to 
comment  briehy  on  the  amendment  lo 
S.  4016  introduced  by  Senator  Percy  and 
Senator  B.\yh  and  cosponsored  by  my- 
self. This  amendment  is  similar  to  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Bath  in  February 
1D74.  It  requires  that  all  elected  officials 
turn  o'.er  to  the  National  Archives  "oil 
papers  and  documents  deahng  with  offi- 
cial bu,sincss"  w  ithin  180  days  after  leav- 
ing office.  Public  papers  and  documents 
of  public  officials  transacting  public  busi- 
ncs.-  should  belong  to  the  public.  Our 
amendment  provides  that  public  docu- 
ments of  elected  officials  are  the  property  • 
of  the  United  States.  Elected  officials  of 
the  United  Stiites  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  GSA  Administrator  re- 
gardi'.ig  public  access  to  the  documents 
The  historical  custom  of  letting  public 
officials  remove  their  files  and  then  sell  yr 
them  bac':  to  the  Goverrunent  should  be 
challenged.  Historians  and  archi'.  isis 
l;a\e  been  continually  concerned  witli 
this  problem, 

Cor?i'ess  ruust  injure  tiiat  a'l  tl^^e  rec- 
c'd*-  of  Feder.1.1  employees  which  are  pro- 
duced by  public  funds  reniaui  the  prop- 
ert.v  of  the  Government.  Congress  is 
siueiy  empow  ered  to  set  such  a  regulation 
under  its  power  to  regulate  Federal  eni- 
plo;.nient  and  to  control  the  exixndi- 
tiues  of  the  executive  bi'anch, 

>:uTr'crou?  court  cases  have  deal:  with 
^he  right  of  State  governn;ents  to  maia- 
lahi  access  to  the  records  of  piiblic  em- 
ployees whieli  were  produced  in  the 
i;erfcirmarico  of  official  duties.  The  pun- 
ciple  of  the  Stale's  access  to  State  rtocu- 
menis  iias  been  set  forth  in  Coleman  v, 
Coti-'Honiiealtn.  25  Gratian  >66  'Va.' 
363: 

Wheiiever  a  vritteH  record  of  :J;e  'ra.ui- 
ixcuons  of  a  public  ofiiter  in  his  oi."ice  ii  a 
rouveniei-,!.  aiid  appropriate  mode  of  cLs- 
chargiiig  the  dut'es  c  his  office,  it  i.-^  ao.. 
only  Ills  right,  but  hL?  duty  to  krep  i!u-. 
nien-,:>riai  wl.etlier  expressly  req"..irecl  so  to 
do  or  not:  .--nd  when  kept  iti  becomes  a  pxth- 
lic  documeiit— a  public  record  be!oiigii-.e  ta 
ti'.c  oifice  and  not  the  officer:  is  the  propert\ 
t'i  iho  state  and  not  of  the  citizen,  and  is  in 
110  sei.se  a  private  memoranduTi. 

S.  4016  is  based  on  similar  rec^sonirg 

Records  maintained  by  Government 
oficcrs  in  the  discharge  of  their  a-^signed 
d'.;t;es  are  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  practice  has  been  apiilied  to 
Go'.crnment  employees  in  the  past.  Yet. 
for  some  leascn,  the  records  of  elected 
otacials  have  been  exempt  f.oni  chi.s 
piactice. 

Mr.  President,  the  R?.s"mption  in  our 
amciidmc'.it  'hat  public  documents  of 
elected  officials  of  the  United  .Stu'es  be- 
long to  the  public  is  an  issue  wliich  I 
hope  will  be  considered  during  hcaring- 
p.nd  debate  at  the  earliest  po'^sibJe 
op'ioriunity. 

We  can  co-it inne  to  allow  ihe  erosion 
01  trust  an.d  confidence  in  our  Gc^ "ni- 
mer.t,  or  we  can  begin  to  restore  the  be- 
lief that  Government  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vance tiiat  trust  and  corJidence  S'.relv. 
elected  officials  have  an  opportunity  to 
alleiiate  fe.irs  about  the  working  of  our 
Government  oy  aUov.ing  their  documoiLts 
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to  becoine  the  proper  y  of  the  United 
S:ates  in  whose  han  s   their  trust  is 
maintained  and  perpe  aated. 
Exhibit 
Ths  Nkox  Becobds 
Clcsrlng  away  the  Cebrfc  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
nuiiistration  is  proving  Aore  Uifficult  than 
cleaning  up  the  Santa  Mrbara  oil  ppill.  A 
variety  of  questions  relating  to  the  f'->rmer 
Piesidenfs   transgressions!  records  and   up- 
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keep   are   r.o;v   nia;:ing    tl' 

through  the  Congress.  A 

important  of  these — the  p  enervation  cf  the 


r    tortured    way 
ote  en  the  most 


Nixon  recorOs — is  to  come 

Senate  today 
The  measure  up  for  Se:  ite  consi'-'eration 

Is  a  commendable  eflor?  b;      ' 

Operations   Committee    to 

provident   agreement.   Pre: 

with  Mr.  Nixon  about  V.";. 

papers.     That     aereenien 

Nixon's  ouestlonable  clai. 

the  materials  and  made  a 

Ject  to  his  wishes,  desire 

legal  right. 
The  principal  ai.-n  o; 

bill  is  to  give  the  United 

custody  and  ccntrol  of 

not  att«mpt  to  re.^^cl'.e  q 

ship  or  restitution,  but  j 

speedy   Judicial   disposltio 

tionr. 

The  bill  has  tv.o  chie.' 
fcrestalls  transfer  of  cust 
crds  to  Mr.  N-.N-zn.  Seccn 
provision  cf  the  Ford  arre 
destruction  of  the  White  . 
time  of  Mr.  Nixon's  dea'h 

tions   that  are  left   unans      „„..« 

Americans   through   hisiorjT  Pre'trving"the 
re.roras  of  the  Nixon  Admilisiration  is  the 
Srst  step  toward  ansv. eringjhcse  questions 
The  negotiations  currentlv 
by  Specla!  P'ro'^ecutor  Jawo 
the  documents  are   no  ad 
for  the  Senate  proposal.  It 
out  delp.r 

Mr.  MT'SKIE    Mr.  ^v 
support  of  S.  4016  apd 


n  the  aoor  of  the 


the  Government 
mcdlfy  the  Im- 
dent   Ford   made 

Ho'.;se  tapes  and 

recrv-nlzed     Mr. 

of  o\\  ner&hip  of 
es.=  to  them  sub- 
and  assertions  of 

proposed  Senate 

States  Inimediate 

papers.  It  does 

Isticns  of  owr.er- 

I  does  Dtcvlde  for 

of    those   oues- 

irtr-.s.  F;r;t.  it 
iy  ol  these  rec- 
it  nega.es  the 
ment  permitting 
lu-e  tapes  at  the 
[VVatert'ate  ques- 
pred   -.viii   haunt 


f>eing  Cr.rried  on 
for  acce.ss  to 
[juate  sutitituie 
:>u!d  pass  v<ith- 


r'dent. 


rise  in 


140.  I  wisli  to 
the    majority 


he  comji'iion 
r«oI-u:ions  Senate  Re.=:o|.ition  399  pnd 
Senate  Joint  Resoiuiion 
commend  the  work  o 
leader,  the  distin?i!ishod  chaiiTnan  of 
the  Committee  on  Cover  iment  Opera- 
tions, the  senior  Senator  f  om  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Visconsin  for 
their  a>:le  ard  conscient:  >us  effons  to 
bring  forward  x.\m  import  nt  legi.slation. 

Dunng  the  past  2  years  ve  have  heard 
first  one  call  and  then  ?,r  .'ther  to  bring 
an  end  to  Waterpate— to  *rminaie  this 
national  nightmare  and  relegate  it  to 
the  past.  AH  too  frequentl  .  however,  the 
pleas  for  ending  Watergal  ?  we:e  accom- 
panied by  efforts  to  prev  :nt  either  the 
judicial  system  or  the  pub  ic  from  know- 
mg  what  really  happened 

Those  demands  for  an  <  nd  to  Water- 
gate are  reminisce.nt  of  i  Ports  to  hide 
the  family  skeletons  .•■im  Jv  bv  clo-«ing 
and  locking  the  closet  c  )or.  Hq\\^\c- 
Watergate  will  net  die  if  the  lacs  are 
buried  first.  It  will  contin  le  to  be  a  na- 
tional issue  until  we  brinj  to  a  fair  and 
orderly  conclusion  the  rMated  criminal 
proceedings  in  the  courts 
a.ssure  the  public  tiiat  all 
facts  have  been  made  k 
The  momentum  of  this  n 
lias  been  sustained  in  t 
repeated  disclosure  of  n 
facts  with  the  passing 
week.  More  than  2  years 
W&teigate  buglary,  whe 


Ind  are  able  to 

pf  the  relevant 

yf-n  to  them. 

tional  tragedy 

past  bj-  the 

elements  or 

each  dr-.y  or 

|fter  tlie  initial 

many  people 


believe  that  most  of  the  facis  had  finally 
emerged,  it  was  the  previously  undis- 
closed release  of  a  June  23  tape  recorded 
conversation  which  started  the  final 
chain  reaction  that  led  to  our  Nations 
flrrt  Presidential  resignation. 

The  events  surrounding  that  resigna- 
tion comprise  a  sad,  but  nevertheless, 
vital  segment  of  our  Nation's  historv-. 
Our  seneration  and  future  generations 
v.i!I  proilt  from  tliat  experience.  But 
judgment  cannot  be  rendered  without  all 
ihe  facts  at  hand. 

The  agreement  signed  on  September  6 
by  former  President  Nixon  and  General 
Sertices  Administrator  Sampson,  wotild 
frustii-.le  ihat  objective.  Under  it's  pro- 
vi.^ion.  Tvlr.  Nixon  is  given  control  over 
the  tape  recordings  and  is  permitted  to 
deotrcy  any  of  them  after  September  1, 
1^79.  Ill  addition  the  agreement  provides 
that  all  the  tapes  will  be  destroyed  upon 
Mr.  Nixon's  death  or  on  September  1, 
l''»84.  whichever  comes  first. 

The  uncertainty  of  human  life  dic- 
tr.tes  the  imixirtance  of  immediate  ac- 
tion 'uy  the  Congress  to  assuie  access  to 
the  tape  recordings  and  other  materials 
for  present  and  future  judicial  proceed- 
int-,. 

Without  attempting  to  decid?  the 
more  co:5i;,;ex  question  of  who  should 
ha\e  title  in  the  presidential  documents, 
this  legislation  addre.sses  itvself  to  the  im- 
mediate problem  of  court  access  to  the 
Nixon  Presidential  tapes  and  materials 
as  well  as  to  the  need  to  provide  the  pub- 
iic  v.'ith  the  full  truth  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible dale  of  a'ouses  of  Government  in 
ix-wer,  idpntificd  by  l!ie  term  "Water- 
gate." 

The  authors  of  ti.e  measure  before  us 
hnvf  gAvn  careful  attention  to  the  many 
problems  a.ssociated  with  the  handling 
of  the  Presidential  materials  in  question. 
In  addition  t-j  making  them  available  to 
appropriate  judicial  proceedings,  they 
have  recognized  the  need  to  guard 
against  the  disclosure  of  national  se- 
curity information  involved  and  the  need 
to  protect  every  individuals  right  to  a 
fair  trial.  In  order  to  assure  that  appro- 
priate procedures  are  adopted  for  access 
to  these  mr.teriais.  GSA  is  directed  to 
promulgate  regulations.  Witiiin  DO  tiavs 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  act.  Congress 
could  then  examine  those  regulations  to 
see  if  they  meet  the  purposes  and  goals 
cf  'this  legislation. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  not  an  ef- 
fort to  deprive  Mr.  Nixon  of  his  property. 
Rather  it  is  designed  to  recognize  both 
Mr.  Nixon's  need  for  access  to  these  Pies- 
idenlial  tajie  recordings  and  matciials 
as  well  a,s  the  public  need  for  protecting 
the.se  materials  and  assuring  their  av:..il- 
abilty  to  judicial  r.roceedii)gs  and  hi.s- 
tcrical  study. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  fu:  tiicr  delay  or 
Ipfal  proceedings,  a  procedure  is  wisely 
provided  for  review  of  any  challenge  to 
this  act  by  a  three-judge  Federal  court. 

This  is  a  twilight  area  defined  more  by 
procedure  than  by  the  law.  Without  at- 
te.mpting  to  decide  the  question  whether 
title  and  custody  of  future  records  of 
Presidential  actions  should  be  placed  in 
the  American  people,  this  legLslalion 
meets  t-n  immediate  need  for  assuring 
the  imijifdiate  safety  and  aiipropriate 


use  of  the  Nixon  Presidential  tapes  and 
materials. 

Again,  I  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Senators  who  have  worked  on  this  leg- 
islation and  hope  that  it  will  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Congress. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M. 

T.Tr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
.Vcand  ill  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
0  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  THURMONT^,  SENATOR 
WEICKER.  AND  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD  TOMORROW  AND  FOR 
THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

-Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  r.vk  un.mimous  con.sent  that  after  the 
tv.o  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
rccDgniztd  under  the  standing  order  on 
tc:jnorrov%-.  the  following  Senators  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Weicker,  and  Mr.  Mansfield; 
after  which  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaciion  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  5  minutes  each,  at  the 
conclusion  cf  which  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume its  consideration  of  the  measure 
now  pending. 

Txic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ."•jgge.'^t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.R.  The  clerk 
.<  ii:  call  the  roll. 

The;  second  as.sislant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
.Ti-vus  consent  tliat  the  order  for  a  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o'-j^cUon.  it  is  30  ordered. 


EMPLOYEE   PARTICIPATION  TV 
STOCK    OWNERSHIP 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  tiia't  the  Committee  on  Finance 
has  moved  again  in  the  diicction  of  im- 
plementing a  proposal  that  v.orkers  for 
coinpanies   in   this  Nt^tion,   particularly 
tne  laige  one;.,  .should  have  the  benefits 
of  ownership  of  stock  in   those  com- 
panies. Tlie  U.S.  Senate  has  now  placed 
i\u  stan-.p  (if  approval,  twice,  on  the  so- 
railed  kelso  plan.,  or  the  proposal  that 
corporations  have  employee  stock  owner- 
.ship  plar.s,  which  would  mean  that  over 
a  period  of  time,  in  addition  to  the  pay 
that  a  worker  receives  for  his  efforts,  he 
wou!d  receive  .some  stock  in  the  company. 
The  Conuiiittee  on  Finance  had  pro- 
pcsed,  as  a  part  of  seeking  to  provide 
jobs  V  here  a  payroll  moves  away  from 
an  area  due  to  the  impact  of  increased 
i.mporLs,  that  there  be  a  very  positive  and 
forward  looking  community  development 
l)ro6ram.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
one  a  iiect  of  (his  is  that  there  should  be 
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an  employee  stock  ownerehip  plan  In 
cases  where  the  Federal  Government 
guarantees  loans. 

I  read  from  a  press  release  issued  yes- 
terday by  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

■V'esterday,  the  Committee  approved  a  nev' 
■)rogram  of  guaranteed  loans  to  companies 
c:t&blisMng  or  expanding  facilities  iu  areas 
i::.pacted  by  Increased  imports.  Today,  the 
Committee  agreed  to  require  tliat  a  firm 
wr.ose  lona  Is  gvaranteed  directly  or  in- 
directly by  tlie  guarantee  program  would  be 
required  to  establish  an  employee  stock 
ow.crshlp  plan  Involving  stock  worth  one- 
quarter  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  gtiarantee. 
(Ih?  employee  stock  o\vncr.:hip  i  laa  has  been 
adopted  twice  by  tlie  Senate  in  connection 
with  pension  reform  legislation  ai'.d  ihe  rail- 
road ieorsaniiiation  l?giblatlon.) 

Mr.  President,  we  cee  now  that  Pan 
American  Airways  is  plagued  by  a  num- 
ber of  problems,  not  all  of  them  that 
company's  making  by  any  means,  and 
there  is  talk  of  passing  legislation  to 
assist  the  company.  There  is  also  talk 
of  permitting  a  merger  of  Pan  American 
and  TWA.  in  order  that  those  companies 
might,  working  together,  solve  a  problem 
they  could  not  solve  separately. 

If  such  legislation  comes  before  Con- 
gress, Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  propose. 
rs  a  part  of  whatever  the  solution — be 
it  aid.  loan  guarantee,  merger,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be — that  there  be  an  em- 
ployee stock  owTiership  plan  required  of 
those  companies.  I  orJy  regret  that  I 
had  not  thought  of  using  that  approach 
in  coimection  with  the  Lockheed  loan. 
If  we  are  going  to  guarantee  a  loan  to  a 
company  such  as  Lockheed,  then  why 
should  not  the  fellows  who  get  out  there 
and  work  to  make  Locklieed  a  success 
day  by  day  by  the  sweat  of  their  brov.s 
.4tare  in  some  of  the  good  fortune  of 
:-avins  that  coriwration  and  putting  it 
on  a  sound  financial  basis? 

We  have  made  a  similar  approach 
in  guarantees  or  Federal  grants  and  Fed- 
eral tufts  to  help  a  company  establish 
itself  and  move  ahead,  I  find  mjself 
wondering,  why  did  we  not  make  an  ef- 
fort to  see  that,  in  the  event  the  en- 
deavor was  a  success,  not  just  the  out- 
side creditors  and  shareholdeis  who  had 
th3  benefit  of  the  Federal  loan  but  the 
workers,  who  in  the  last  analysis  made 
it  possible  for  the  firm  to  succeed  by 
dint  of  hard  work,  would  have  a  piece  oi 
'.he  action? 

So  we  on  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  simply  moved  forward  one 
:nore  stride  with  the  trend  that  had  been 
clcteloped  in  Cor.Kres.'^  in  tlie  Commerce 
Conunittee  i^.  -i  in  the  Ways  and  Mean.s 
Committee  of  tl'.e  House  t>f  Rei)resenta- 
iivetf.  in  implementing  the  approach  that 
\ilien  the  Goxcrnment  is  going  to  use 
its  power  to  give  special  help  and  special 
nd\a!U;\5es  to  .some  group,  even  titoiigli 
U'ie.\  m.iy  be  in  rii.-liess.  tlie  Cio't crnmcnt 
>'.;ouId  require,  as  a  part  of  that  con- 
sideration, tiiat  the  beaeflcuuies  of  llli^ 
Co\ernment  as;>:.,l.in.'C  include  the  cm- 
:l\e'>s  of  the  aiTected  company.  By  so 
Huinf..  throi.;ih  the  r.-^quircment  of  an 
.■"■■.:  lo'. cc  .^to'.k  ov.nership  plan,  v.e  mote 
',1V. ard  the  dr^y  v. hen  maity  in  this 
i  "cu'-itry  will  own  an  interest  in  the  means 
I  by  which  wfalth  Is  produced — I  refer  to 
Uip  tools  rather  than  the  labor  In  thi.- 
ca.-.e" — rather  than  tho  me.'^ns  of  pvviduc- 


tion  being  owned  by  about  3  percent  of 
the  people,  as  is  the  case  today. 

I  really  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  people  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
o^Ti  millions  or  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollnrs  worth  of  stock  in  companies  will 
be  far  safer  ai^d  more  secure  in  what 
they  own  against  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
llirn  one  misht  expect  for  the  years 
ahead  if  cv.nership  continues  to  be  con- 
centrated in  the  same  company,  without 
broadenii-.g  tl;e  base  and  appeal  of  that 
o'.vnership. 

In  other  v.ords.  I  think  thot  a  Rocke- 
feller or  anyone  else  who  has  the  good 
fortune  of  owning  a  huge  amount  of 
wealth  will  be  safer  and  more  secure  in 
what  he  owns  if  there  are  millions  of 
working  people  in  this  country  who  ov.ni 
a  little  of  the  same. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  has  had  one  of 
the  most  successful  employee  stock 
o'.'.  nership  plan.-,.  It  is  my  good  fortune 
to  know  a  number  of  workers  of  that 
company  who  have  worked  as  long  as  30 
years  for  the  company,  who  have  ac- 
cumulated fairly  substantial  estates.  In 
a  modest  way,  one  can  say  they  are  in- 
dependently v.ealthy  because  ci  their 
accumulated  stock  ownership  in  that 
company  under  the  foresighted  policy 
that  the  company  had  in  designing,  for 
those  who  worked  for  it,  an  employee 
stock  ot\Ticrship  plan. 

W^e  believe  we  shared  the  same  fore- 
sishtedness  when  v.e  added  a  stock 
ownership  program  and  plan  to  the  com- 
munity adjustment  a.ssistance  proposal.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  that  proposal  has 
bpen  supported  en'ihusiastically  by  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  It  hn.s  been 
supported  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
'  Mr.  Fannin  >  and  by  a  number  of  other 
Republicans  in  this  body,  as  well  as  by 
.^ome  cf  us  on  this  side  of  the  aiUe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  issued  by  the  Senate  Fitiance 
Committee  on  October  2  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prej.s  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoud.  a.s  follov.s: 

FiN.'KNCE    CoMMITTrK     CONTIVfFS    .^.fTrT.N     O.s 
7"RADE    RLFORM    BtLL 

The  Hoaorablo  Ru-:c;ell  B  Lons;  ^D..  La.i. 
Chaliaian  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  an- 
'.lounced  tliat  t'le  Comr.iittet'  had  continue.; 
Its  work,  on  the  Tn.de  Reform  Act  In  execu- 
tive sosslon  today,  malting  tentative  de- 
cit^ious  oul'.ii.cd  be'.ow. 

1.  Conunrr.it.  atljustnirnt  assista'Tc:  t.i\ 
pvovUions  deleted. — Yesterday,  the  Commit- 
uv  leiuativeiy  uppioved  a  program  of  coni- 
muiitty  aci  JUS  linen  I  assi>t:-iire  which,  in  acl- 
cltiiuii  to  ttraats.  d.rect  Ici'is.  a'ld  loan  ^^itar- 
nivtees.  would  ha  e  includeci  two  tvpes  ot 
ii»s  civuiis  to  enc;  tir.ige  the  dt\elopn'.f".ii 
of  new  jobs  iu  areas  wliere  i'.icreased  iai- 
poru^  liave  led  lo  higher  luieniploynitut. 
U>d."y.  lU?  Counnii.ee  agreed  not  to  iiicUiJ-.' 
the  tax  provisiciis  as  ainer.dnu-iits  to  the 
uade  "oill  so  a.s  lo  keep  the  Ji'l  liiniitU  to 
ir.-\(le  and  tarifl  niatteis. 

i;  Coniinuuity  ;;dji!>lnieni  assista'.ice:  e;i;- 
pU>y;e stock  ov  iievslup  plan--.— 'Vcs'siXlay.  tl".e 
C'ummitlee  uppio\ed  »  new  progrn  ii  of  ^'imr- 
iiiitred  loans  to  compauiea  esiabTivhiii'^'  c>r 
expiin>ii:ii;  faciii.'.es  iu  arens  impacted  b\ 
iiurea-^ed  impoit.s  Today,  the  (omnut'.ee 
ai;rf:^d  tv)  lequiie  : 'm:  a  hnii  vv..j)-ie  U>;iii  i? 
KiinraiiteeU  liirecily  or  Uulnectly  by  the 
iUiar.iiuee  (•ro.-ra'n  would  t>-:<  rcoviire^t  i' 
c.^; .ili'i  h  an  enipK.veo  s".-.>ik  ov.nev-l.ip  ;>\i:i 


involving  stock  worth  one-quarter  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  guarantee.  (Tlie  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  has  been  adopted 
twice  by  the  Senate  In  connection  with 
pension  reform  legislation  and  the  railroad 
reorganization  legislation.) 

3.  Positive  Congressional  approval  pro- 
cc-dare  lor  noii-iaria  barrier  egrcemer.:s. — 
The  Conimittee  agreed  to  modify  its  earlier 
d»c.?to'!S  concerning  the  Congres?lon?.l  pro- 
cedure by  which  non-tariff  barrier  agree- 
ments would  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
;jr  positive  approval.  Sp>eciacally.  the  Com- 
laiitee  agreed  that  45  legislative  days  alter 
a  resolution  to  implement  a  trade  agreenic-ut 
i.as  teea  introduced,  the  Committee  (or 
Committees)  to  which  the  resolution  has 
been  referred  would  be  discharged  from 
iLirth?r  consideration  (if  the  Committee  had 
not  n'readr  leported  the  resolutions  The 
-ienate  or  House  would  then  have  15  legis- 
lative cir:.-s  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  re- 
.=oiution.  No  amendments  to  the  resolution 
could  be  adopted. 

4.  Packaging  of  Non-Tariff  Barrier  Agree- 
ments for  Submission  t>  Congtess. — In  an- 
other r.ciion,  the  Committee  provided  for  a 
formil  consultation  requirement,  under 
v.hich  the  full  membership  of  both  the  House 
Commit  :ee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Sen- 
.iie  Committee  ca  Finance,  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  determine  ithrcugh  cou- 
siUtatiou  with  the  Special  Trade  Representa- 
iive)  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  any  tr.'.d" 
.".gTce-nent  involving  changes  in  U.S.  law.-,  the 
manner  in  which  specific  non-tariS  barrier 
agreements  may  be  combined  for  sv.bmission 
as  a  Fr.cka:;:e  to  Congress  for  it  approval.  No 
non-tarltr  barrier  trade  agreement  packae^' 
could  be  S'.:'omitted  to  Congress  prior  co  such 
consultation.  Gensrally,  the  Committee  felt 
th.-it  such  agreements  should  'oe  as  self-cor.- 
taix:ed  r.s  is  feaiible.  and  thit  the  Comn-.ittee 
report  vv.itld  Indicate  that  it  would  be  im- 
d-^siv.ible  to  combine  ma'iy  unrelated  traci? 
.■•sreements  aSectias:  T.*.S.  lavs  in  ore 
pa^Ktit-c. 

Mr.  LOI'.G.  Ml'.  Pre'-iinent  I  v  a.s  crofd 
10  propose  this  amer.dine''t  by  the  com- 
:n;t:c;\  and  was  joined  in  it  by  the  Stria- 
Tor  from^  Arizona  iMr.  F.\xmn'.  I  l-.or? 
very  niiich  that  ths  Senate  will  agree 
with  cur  .iudgnient  when  we  have  ccca- 
-■iion  to  act  on  tlie  trade  biU  l.i'^r  tn 
iu  thio  se.5-=i.n  of  Con;;r:->s. 


ORDLK  FOR  .-iIJJOL'RN:  lENT  ON  lO- 
MOKROW  UNTIL  12  O  CLOCK  CN 
MONDAY,  OCTOBZR  7.   197-1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Pi-e^ident. 
I  nsk  ur.aninious  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mond  '.v  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    •vV-.thrv.t 


obit 


it  is  JO  ordered 


OHiCR      iOP.      RECOUNITIOX      C? 
S5;N-\T0K    IIARFvY    F.    EYRD     JR 
lOMOPRCAV 

Mr  ROBE^.T  C  tY'iU  Mr.  rre->iden:. 
I  a>k  tiiv:tnJ;nouj;  consent  that  on  tcniot  - 
ro'A .  ^itcr  the  distinguished  Seitator 
from  Copjtecticut  iMr.  Weiche.?  •  hasftn- 
iihed  speaki!ig  under  the  order  previoiis- 
ly  entered,  the  distinguislied  senior  Sen- 
i:tin  1, .'It  \Ui2inia  tMr.  K.\rry  F.  Byrd 
Jr.'  be  recog'.lzed  for  not  to  exceed  13 
nur.utei.. 

The  PRIlSIDING  OFFICER    V.'iihout 
ob  Oviion.  .'  IS  -H>  ordered. 
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!  divided  between 

Ervin  and  Mr. 

tour  of  1:30  p.m. 


I^Ir.  RCBERT  C.  BYrA.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  time  for 
debate  on  the  Presldeatlal  Recordings 
and  Materials  Presei-vafion  Act  S.  4016, 
the  measure  now  pendi 
ate.  begin  running  at 
routine  morning  busi 
and  that  It  be  equall 
and  controlled  by  M 

Hrusk.4;  that  at  the  .,_...  _. ^ 

tomorrow  the  vote  ociur  on  a  motion 
to  be  made  by  Mr.  HRirsKA  to  refer  the 
bill  (S.  4016) ;  that  if  tfiat  motion  is  not 
adopted,  a  vote  tiien  ijimediately  occur 
■without  any  intei-v^ng  motion  or 
amendment  on  an  amepdment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  toie  offered  by  Mr. 
Hruska;  and  provided  further,  that  a 
vote  on  the  final  passage  of  S.  4016.  with 
paragraph  3  of  rule  XII  waived,  theu 
occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  after  the 
rollcall  vot«,  which  will  occur  at  1:30 
p.m.  tomorrow,  any  sid)sequent  back-to- 
back  rollcalls  be  limited  to  10  minutes 
each  on  such  rollcalls  -witli  the  warning 
bells  to  be  sounded  after  the  first  2 ',2 
minutes.  .^ 

The  PRESIDING  OiEFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordertd. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  ftie  difting-jithed 
majority  whip  yield  to  r^? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR|D.  Yes. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  belifve  this  is  an  ac- 
ceptable an-angement.|  after  checking 
around  with  those  on  piu-  side  v.  horn  I 
have  any  reason  to  belifve  are  interested 
in  this  matter.  ^ 

I  wonder  if  the  lea|3ership  on  both 
sides  should  not  protectl^hemselves,  how- 
ever, with  the  imdersianding,  perhaps 
the  modification  of  th^agreement,  that 
if  there  are  Senators-r-and  I  know  of 
none — who  do  want  toroffer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  pending  measure  that,  of 
course,  they  can  come  over  and  do  so 
during  the  period  of  time  prior  to  1:30. 
when  we  vote  on  the  bill,  witla  the  under- 
standing that  a  vote  en  such  amendment 
would  occur  at  1:30  p.m..  although  this 
would  be  a  modification  of  the  agree- 
ment. Or  would  tlie  vote  come  prior 
thereto? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  ETYRD.  We  could 
modify  the  agreement  50  that  it  could 
go  either  way.  But  I  be'.feve,  based  on  the 
understanding  that  waareachec',  if  such 
votes  are  to  occur  the\f  probably  ought 
to  be  disposed  of  p'-ioi  to  tlie  h->ur  of 
1:30.  [ 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Prior  ll  1 :30. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  that :  1 1 :30 
the  vote  could  occur  4n  :^Ir.  Hf.lsk.\'s 
motion  to  refer.  ; 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  i$  acceptable.  I  did 
want  some  discussion  6f  the  possibility 
that  other  amendments  cciiid  at  le.ist  be 
offered  and  considered  becau:-e  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  completely  cut  off  all 
Senators  from  that  pos-sibiiity. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYPD.  Yes. 
Well,  could  we  have  This  understand- 
ing: If  any  such  amendments  are  to  be 
offered  that  rollcall  votes  on  such  nir-rd- 
ments  wou'.d  ha\e  to  be  ro:.iPieiefI  by 
1:30.  : 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  1:30. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  later  than 
the  hour  of  1:30  p.m„  but  this  would  not 
rule  out  any  intervening  amendments 
without  debate  thereon  to  immediately 
follow  the  vote  on  the  amendment  In  the 
natme  of  a  substitute  by  Mr.  Hruska, 
and  immediately  prior  to  final  passage. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  see. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  still  would 
leave  an  opening  there  for  an  amend- 
ment, but  without  debate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  All  right;  that  Is  satis- 
factory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  request  for  further  modification? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  way  I  worded  the  request, 
no  intervening  amendment  or  motion  can 
come  in  following  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  refer  and  prior  to  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
by  Mr.  Hruska. 

However,  such  intervening  amend- 
ments can  come  in  following  the  vote  on 
tlie  Hruska  substitute  and  prior  to  tlie 
vote  on  final  passage,  but  without  debate. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct;  the  understanding  is 
clear. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  if  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican  leader 
would  seek  to  incorporate  into  the  agree- 
ment the  understanding  previously 
reached  with  respect  to  votes  on  other 
amendments,  that  they  must  be  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  hour  of  1 :30,  we  could 
do  that,  or  we  could  go  just  on  an  under- 
standing, which  is  not  a  very  good  way 
to  proceed.  I  think. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  incorpo- 
rate in  the  agreement  that  aside  from 
intervening  amendments  whicli  can 
come  in  just  prior  to  the  vote  on  final 
passage,  v.ithout  debate,  if  there  are 
otlier  amendments  called  up  during  the 
morning  or  during  the  day  prior  to  1:30 
p.m..  that  any  rollcall  votes  thereon 
must  be  com.jDleted  by  the  hour  of  1:30 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Was  it  intended  to  protect  against 
voter,  occurring  before  1 :30? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  I  am  glad 
the  Chair  raised  that  question. 

Might  I  ask  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant Republican  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina  If 
\so  might  also  agree  that  there  will  be 
no  rcllcall  votes  prior  to  the  hour  of 
11:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  such  an  understanding  of 
ihf;  aerecment?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  revi.'^e  liie  unanimous-consent  re- 
qucs!.  as  foUov.s:  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
f?ni  liiat  the  vote  on  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Hrvsk'.  to  refer  occiu-  at  1:30;  that  im- 
mediately tliereafter,  if  that  motion  is 
mt  adopted,  a  vote  occur,  without  in- 
tei'cning  mot  jms  or  amendments,  on 
the  rmerdment  in  the  nature  of  a  .sub- 
.Ktitute  to  be  o.TereJ  by  Mr.  Hrusk.\;  that 
imniecliately  thereafter  a  vote  occur  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill  (S.  4016)  with 
rarajrpph  3.  ri:ie  XII  waived;  with  the 
iurt;,f;r  proviso  if  any  otlier  rollcall  votes 
June  been  ordered  on  amendments,  de- 
ta'.abJc  j.Hition,  or  appeals,  such  votes 


occur,  without  further  debate.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  bv 
Mr.  Hruska,  and  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  the  agree- 
ment has  already  been  entered  into  that 
all  votes,  all  rollcall  votes,  after  the  first 
rollcall  votes,  which  will  occur  at  1:30 
p.m.,  will  be  10-mlnute  rollcall  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows:' 
Tliere  will  be  certain  modifications  in 
the  program  as  against  the  orders  pre- 
viously entered  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  program  as  stated  be 
the  order  to  be  followed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  meet  at  the  hour  of  9 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  following  Senators  will  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minut€s,  and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Mansfield,-  after 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
traiosaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each:  at  tlie  conclusion  of  which  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  S.  4016.  a  biU  to  protect  and 
preserve  certain  tape  recordings,  with 
the  time  for  debate  thereon  being  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Hruska 
and  Mr.  Ervin.  with  the  first  rollcall  vote 
tomorrow  to  occur  at  the  hour  of  1:30 
p.m..  such  vote  to  be  on  the  motion  by 
Mr.  Hruska  to  refer  S.  4016  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

Immediately  upon  the  disposition  of 
that  vote,  if  the  motion  fails,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  vote  by  rollcall  on  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  be  propo.sed  by  Mr.  Kkuska:  that 
vote  will  be  followed  by  a  rollcall  vote 
on  final  passage  of  S.  4016:  and  all  roll- 
er 11  votes  after  the  first  vote  will  be  10- 
niinute  rollcalls. 

There  is  a  further  understanding 
which  was  included  in  the  agreement, 
that  if  rollcall  votes,  in  addition  to  those 
aforementioned,  are  ordered  prior  to 
the  hour  of  1:30  p.m.,  such  rollcall  votes 
will  occur  immediately  prior  to  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  (S.  4016)  and  following 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitu^^e  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Hp.uska. 

It  is  further  understood  that  this 
str.teir.cnt  of  the  program  does  not  or- 
der rollcall  votes  by  unanimous  consent. 
None  of  the  rollcall  votes  which  I  have 
mentioned  have  yet  been  ordered,  but 
luidoubtedly  they  v.ill  be  ordered  on  to- 
morrow by  request  and  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  seconds. 
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So,  there  will  be  at  least  three  rollcall 
votes  tomorrow  and  there  may  be  more. 

I  would  say  that  upon  the  final  dis- 
iiosition  of  S.  4016  tomorrow  no  fur- 
ilier  rollcall  votes  are  anticipated  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Under  the 
order  entered,  the  motion  to  refer  which 
will  be  voted  on  at  1:30  p.m.  tomorrow, 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  tabling  motion, 
am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the  re- 
quest is  that  the  vote  shall  be  on  the 
adoption  of  that  motion,  it  would,  I  am 
advised,  not  be  subject  to  a  tabling  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  was  the 
understanding  of  all  parties,  so  I  make 
such  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Nov.',  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  it  was  the  intention  that 
that  amendment  not  be  subject  to  a 
tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  it  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  substitute,  without 
objection,  it  will  not  be  subject  to  ta- 
bling. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Veiy  well. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  the  right  to  tabic 
all  other  amendments,  motions  and  ap- 
peals would  be  preserved  under  the  or- 
der. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  at  6 :  46 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  October  4,  1974,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  3, 1974: 

Office  op  Management  and  Budget 
Paul  H,  O-NeiU,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 

Budget.  (New  position.) 

'  In  the  Air  Force 

Col.   William  A.  Orth.   XXX-XX-XXXXFR,  for 

pppointment    as   permanent   professor,   U.S. 

Air  Force  Academy,  under  the  provisions  of 

section  9333,  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
The  following-named  Air  Force  officers  for 

promotion  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  under 

the  provisions  of  sections  8376  and  593,  title 

10.  United  States  Code: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Vi.'^sotzky,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

Adams.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barhav,  Lav\Teuce,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bo.vman,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne,  Tliomas  E.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richmond.  James  .'  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.Stocker.  Henry,  14.  14-1232. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

MoCee.  James  W..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P.ilmer.  Jaques  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

Johnson.  Arthur  I .,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tne  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  In  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
5P3,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
to  dssignation  as  a  medical  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10,  United 
Statt'S  Code: 

mi:dIi:al    corps 

To  be  colonel 
Armstrong,  Raymond  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belts.  Strnley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Childers,  Leland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goslin.  Frederick  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jannett.  Andrew  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jone.s.  Otis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz.  Morris  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
smith.  Herbert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Young.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Nash,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt,  John  Z.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Silver.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stalzer,  Edward  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Temporary  officers  In  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indicated,  un- 
der tlie  provisions  of  sections  8444  and  8447. 


title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  as  Medical  Officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10,  United 
States  Code: 

MEDICAL      CORPS 

To  be  coloTiel 

Nnsh,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt.  John  Z„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Acevedo,  Julio  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Calcagni,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laborati,  Juan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mills.  Billy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Rapatz,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Silver.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ihe  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  593,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Swingle,  Alfred  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  reserve  of  the  Air  Force 
(ANGUS),  in  the  grade  Indicated,  under  f'o 
provisions  of  sections  593.  8351  and  8392. 
title  10,  United  States  Code: 

LIN^E  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  he  colonel 
Murphy,  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  officers  for  .^ppoi:1t- 
ment  as  a  reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  t'.;e 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593  and  1211,  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

LINE  OF  THE  AiR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 
SiiPddix.  Willis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Watt,  Robert  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmea  by 
the  Senate  October  3,  1974: 

DEP.'iRTME:--!  OF  THE  IT.'TER'^OR 

Lynn  Adams  Greenwalt,  of  Maryland,  to  !:« 
Director  oi  tlie  U.S.  Fish  and  Vj'ildlife  Service. 

IW  THE  Ar.MY 

Gen.  Frederick  Carlton  Weyand,  565-01- 
7616,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) .  for  appointment  as  Cliief  or 
Staff.  U.S.  Army,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3034. 

(Tlie  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  conslitvited  commute?  of 
the  Senate.) 
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.\  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
SLOVAK  SOCIETY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PLNNSYLVANIA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1974 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  commend  an  organization  which  ob- 
.«erved  the  84th  aimiver.sarj  of  its  found- 
ing during  a  recent  convention  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  National  Slovak  Society  was 
.ounded  February  16,  1890,  in  Pittsburgh 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  today  the 
foresight  demoiLstrated  by  the  group's 
orjyiual  leaders.  In  establishing  the  long- 


ratige  objectices  of  the  .'society,  these  men 
proved  them.selves  to  be  far  ahead  of 
their  lime. 

Life  was  hard  in  1890  for  immigrants 
to  the  United  States.  Work,  particularly 
in  tile  mines  and  mills  of  heavy  industrial 
areas  where  many  Slovaks  settled,  was 
extremely  hazardous.  There  were  few.  if 
any,  Fedcial  social  programs  for  people. 
There  was  no  medicare,  social  security, 
job  safety,  or  pension  protection.  Because 
of  the  risk  involved,  miany  commercial  in- 
.'^arance  companies  refused  to  sell  policies 
to  these  workers.  If  a  man  was  killed  or 
crippled  on  his  job.  his  v.idow  and  family 
receive  no  benefits.  They  were  forced 
to  depend  on  relatives,  friends,  or  neigh- 
bors just  to  survive. 


The  N.itior.al  Slovak  Sociity  ki'.e-.v  the 
need  of  its  people  and  when  it  was  estab- 
lished it  vov.ed  "to  protect  the  widowed, 
orphaned,  sick,  disabled,  distressed,  and 
aged'  among  its  members.  Remombei. 
gentlemen,  this  v,.^s  in  1890 — 84  years 
ago.  To  date,  tlie  National  Slovak  Society 
has  distributed  millions  of  dollr.rs  to  its 
rAcli  a!:d  disabled.  It  has  disbursed  rail- 
lion.-  more  in  death  benefits.  It  has  goi^e 
bpyond  its  objeciive  by  substantial  ex- 
penditures for  educational,  literary,  cul- 
tural, and  patixotic  purposes. 

In  contrast,  I  might  poiut  out,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  not  pass  legislation 
creating  similar  programs  for  all  Ameri- 
crsns  until  some  time  later  For  example, 
social  security  came  into  existence  in  the 
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1930's,  medicare  in  t  le  196Cs,  hcaltii  and 
pai'ety  laws  for  wfrkers  in  the  early 
,  beneflLs  were  not 
guaranteed  until  Se#;embcr  2. 1974. 

I  would  also  lik  %>  note  that  Icn'r  ago 
the  Slovak  people  |demon.«trated  Ihcir 
lave  and  loyalty  tJ  the  United  Slairr. 
The  threads  ot  theiikontributions  to  the 
heritage  oi  this  couatry  are  v.ovon  into 
tile  tapestry  of  AnieJcina,  Ircini  ihe  War 
of  Independence  t(|  tlie  present ;  from 
I..'aj.  Jan  Ladislav  folerecky  to  Astro- 
naut Eugene  A.  Ceni 
v.-ps  among  those 
Arr.srica  win  her  fri 
came  a  citizen  am 
papers  were  signed  bj 
ly  scrawled  his  sig:ia! 
tion   cf   liivlepended 


Commander  Cernan, 


,_  n.  Major  Polerecky 
ilovak.s  who  hclred 
dnm.  He  later  bc- 
his  naturalizrtion 
I  tli.e  man  who  bold- 
ju:e  on  the  Declara- 
[e,  Johii  Hancor-k. 
;0f  course,  was  part 


of  Uie  Apoilo  space  ifogram  and  hi;>  sig- 
nature, in  the  shapl  of  fcotprint.%  has 
been  left  for  etcrnitf  in  the  dust  of  the 
Moon.  I 

However,  Slovak^^|riid  not  begin  to 
mi;;rate  to  .'\m?rica  ii  great  number^  un- 
til the  last  half  of  tts  19th  century.  At 
the  time,  thry  fcunc^America  compiised 
of  strangers  among  |t.angers.  Almost  cf 
nece.;sity,  because  oScultural  and  social 
bonds,  each  naMona^y  sought  the  com- 
panionship of  their  low  n  kind.  Slovaks 
were  no  exception.  Sut.  in  joinhig  to- 
gether, they  ).ilanted  |i"  .seoci.s  of  the  Na- 
tional Slovak  Society! 

As  they  rccognizedl  the  iipr-d  for  pro- 
prams  to  help  victims  of  disaster  a!id 
distress,  the  Slovaks  |c£-in  forming  s.mall 
beneficial  societies.  Bievitably.  the  idea 
was  conceived  that  §icre  could  be  ac- 
complished if  mr\ny|6mall  prcups  vvcc 
niersed  into  one.  string  organization. 

Among  those  who jjlgorously  supported 
such  a  union  v.as  iSitcr  V.  Rovnianek, 
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who  came  to  tlie  United  States  in  1888. 
A  jou.iuili.st.  he  used  Jiis  writings  to  gen- 
erate Slovak  interest  in  a  single  society 
and,  gradually,  his  efforts  bore  fruit.  Fi- 
nally, on  February  16,  1890,  delegates 
from  several  small  as.scmblies  gathered 
in  Pittsburgh,  formed  th.e  National  Slo- 
vak Society  and  ckv^tcd  Mr.  Rovnianek  its 
first,  racsident.  Amnnfr  tho^e  attending 
that  first  conv>;ntion  was  Mr.  Jolm 
Rybar.  a  repres^-titative  from  the  Slovak 
assembly  in  Braddock,  Pa.,  wh-ch  is  part 
of  my  20th  Congressional  District. 

Air.  Si;e-ikcr,  as  a  Glcvak  .■'xmerican  and 
a  member  of  the  N3i5,  I  take  great  pride 
in  cill.ig  the  accorapli.slunents  of  the 
Slovak  people  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  Member  of  that  Con- 
grcsi,  I  am  equally  proud  to  e.\tend,  on 
bfihai:  of  my  colleagues,  formal  con- 
grutu.lations  to  the  estimated  2  million 
Slovak  Americans  for  their  contribuliona 
to  the  gv.juth  cf  our  Nation. 


BU,:?AECO  OF  J03LErSNi:3.3 


KODKRT  J.  LAG0IV:.4RS?;,'0 


OP    C.^LTfOKNIA 

IIJ  THE  House  OF  REPnESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1971 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Spea'ier,  at 
the  request  of  a  constituent  I  am  sub- 
mitting th.?  attached  Barron's  article  for 
the  Record: 
Bugaboo    cf   JnFLESsNF.ss — Tut.    Un-^mploy- 

MENr    Pate    Is    a    Poor    CfHi5    to    Poiiiir 

POI.ICY 

Tnflalion  In  thn  US.  l.s  currently  running' 
at  a  fAte  v.iiich  ino.'^t  pe aple  deem  unaccepl- 
ab'o.  However,  the  fiscal  pr'ici?s  that  would 
help  cianipcn  in.fiation  seem  to  be  tlie  very 

^\zll  I.   '.:.■-; :mplovment  indicator; 

(In  perccnti 


Year 


1964. 
1%5. 
1966. 
1967,, 
1968.. 
1969.. 


AH 

civilian 
workers 


5.2 
4.5 
3.8 
3.8 
3.6 
3.5 


Women 

2C  an  J 

over 


Boih       Hau^c- 

scxes  hoM 

16  to  19         head's 


Unem- 
ploysd 
loni>«r 
than  r. 
weeks 


October 
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ones  wlUch  also  might  cause  a  rise  in  un 
employmeiit.  As  a  result,  the  authorities  have 
been  reluctant  to  act.  To  what  mig'n  b" 
called  the  conventional  v.-iidcm  on  the  issne'^ 
we  hereby  set  forth  a  contrary  opinion  In 
our  view,  unemployment,  properly  an.'ibved 
is  i;ui  a  inajLT  prob'em  in  this  country.  Fur- 
thermore, the  uiiempio'  ment  rate  could  ri<!e 
sub.-,t.ini  ii'liv  W!i:,(.ul  c,.u»ii  E  sipuiiijant  ecc- 
nomiT  aardbuip. 

Full  einployn-.ent  is  usually  defined  as  ur- 
e.r.pl'-.ynitnl  which  does  not  c-ceed  3  "r-4  i^ 
As  of  last  month,   the   unemployment  rate 
was  5.3'    .  In  consequence,  many  believe  that 
Joblessne.'3  is  already  "too  high,"  and  that 
anti-inflationary  poKcies  such  as  ti^ht  monev 
or   tax   inreascs   woii'.i   only   worsen  an  al- 
re;uiy  bad  sitaation.  However,  the  unemploy- 
ment  rate   Tor   all   civ.iian   v.crlicis    (wiiich 
yield.-  tl:e  C-a::    f^ure)   m.?y  not  bo  an  tn- 
propriate   mca.s',ire  of  economic   discomfort 
For  one  thing,  as  Table  I  indicate?,  the  un- 
cinplo:,  ment   rate    io"   i.-.r  !es    aerd    20   yc-Wi 
and  over  ts  sifcnlficantly  below  the  total'rate' 
as  It  has  been  for  the  past  decade.  Despit 
recent   .-.ociol-k  .il    trenci.s,   this  group  ttaj; 
constitutes  the  nation's  brea-Jwlnner.s.  Heme 
to  report  a  rnte  cf  urcii^.i^ympnt  of  53   ' 
is  to  overf  tr.tp  the  cr.S3. 

Even  if  one  view;  recent  soc'olor  leal  trends 
as  sisnificaut.  Table  I  .still  provides  evidenca 
to  support  the  co?itc:ition  that  5.3'"  Js  an 
infliitPd  fjfeure.  Ti,c  unomploymeni  rat« 
among  household  heads  can  l>e  subilituieJ 
fur  tiie  ."::;ure  given  .ibcvo.  Tliis  wov.'.d  take 
into  accc-.int  women  v.  ho  support  families. 
But  ir  nua  uses  this  figure  the  situation  Im- 
pr.ive.^.  for  nnempl  ymejit  among  household 
head,  fur  tl.o  px.t  10  years  h:^  ru.i  lower 
t;-an  that  for  ru»';;  over  20. 

One  mnsi,  also  look  beyoPid  the  bn.ro-boiies 
uneniplr^vinent  rate  and  e.xamine  the  du- 
ration of  unemr:oyment.  It  tlie  averspe 
length,  ci  time  spent  out  of  r.  job  is  short, 
little  hirdship  ros-ilts.  Fivi.i  Tabfe  I.  it  can  be 
E.en  thn'  a  very  small  fraction  of  ti:e  un- 
employed are  cut  of  work  for  longer  than 
15  week.s.  T>.u?f  c'.  last  ye.tr  the  avcr.ige  length 
of  unem.3l-y;iient  fin  t  j  only  10  ve:k.  ,  down 
frcm  (All   13  v.evks  a  decac'e  a'"'0. 


Unem- 
ployed 

loreer 

Iha-.  15 

weelis 


'  No'  availebie. 
r 


5.2 

4.5 
3.8 
4.? 
3.8 
3.7 


16.2 

14.8 
12.8 
12.9 

I?.  7 
12.2 


3.3 

■^.i 

2.2 
2.1 
1.9 
1.8 


Source:  Han.:lboo!(  of  Labor  Statistic?,  U.S.  Department  o!  Laior,  Sjrejj  of   Ut)jr  SUliitict 
iBLE  II.-UISEMPICYMENT  RATE,  DURATIO'I  OF  UHtMPlOYMENT,  AND  AN  INDEX  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  SEVERITY 


Year 


U  J.Tinioy- 
ent  rate 
bercent) 


Aver.ijr!  -.'uiation  o( 
unetnployirent 


19^4. 
1%5. 
1966. 
1967. 
19C8. 


■  Calculations  for  197'!l  ire  the  a 


In  weeks 


13.3 

n.8 

10.4 
8.8 
8.5 


In  rtays 


ee.s 

59.0 
52.  U 
44.0 
42.5 


Index  of 

emoloymenl 

vevetily:  Dsys  of 

unemplovment 

(i-r  person  in  the 

labor  forcb 


Uneniplov- 
menl  rate 
(perce.il) 


Ai/erage  durdijc;.  of 
unemptorment 


In  weeks 


In  days 


InJex  o' 

employinecet 

seveiity:  Days  of 

unemployment 

per  person  in  that 

labor  loroe 


So.jrc":  Geoffrey  H.  Mo<,rp,  "How  Full  is  Full  Employment,"  Washington,  D.C.:  American  En- 
terprise Insluute  lor  Public  Pulicy  fieaearcli,  lS/3. 


GeotTrcy  Mocre,  a  r.ot|d  author! Ly  on  iin- 
eniijloyment  anrt  b'Tsinel?;  cycles,  ha.s  spucrht 
to  measure  the  severitjt  of  ur.emploTment. 
In  his  book,  "Hew  Pull  it  Full  Employment." 
he  observed:  "The  unemiloyment  r.itf>  meas- 
ures the  number  of  uneiiployed  peri:ons  per 


hi"Kirf'i  1;>  tl'C  !aV)or  force,  but  takes  no  ac- 
couvt  cf  how  long  they  have  been  unem- 
plr  ypd.  or  how  long  it  wiU  take  them  to  find 
a  Job.  The  duration  of  unemployment  has, 
(  t  .:oi'i!f.  a  s-neat  deal  to  do  with  the  serious- 
..e^-.,   cf    ul:e   situation   from   tiie   standpoint 


of  the  Indlvldunl.  Unemployment  for  a  week 
or  two  Is  very  different  from  unemployment 
that  lasts  for  months." 

In  order  to  account  for  duration  of  unem- 
ployment, Mr.  Moore  has  constructed  a  "se- 
veiity  index,"  which  appears  In  the  accom- 
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panylng  Table  II.  The  "severity  Uidex"  may 
be  used  as  another  measure  of  the  length  of 
ume  an  unemployed  person  remains  in  this 
condition.  For  policy  purposes,  the  criteria 
cTiven  above  apply.  If  the  time  is  long,  it  is 
I  problem:  U  not,  the  "problem"  is  not  se- 
vere. Table  II  suggests  that  the  average 
length  of  unemployment  per  person  in  the 
".;ibor  force  is  Insigniflcant. 

It  unemployment  were  lo  rise,  the  main 
Innden  would" fall  upon  secondary  and  terti- 
ary wage  earners.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the 
U.S.  has  experienced  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  women  and  teenagers  coming  into  the 
labor  force,  and  both  groups  are  not  usually 
pri:nary  wage  earners. 

In  addition,  both  groups  troditionallv  have 
bad  high  unemployment  rates,  particularly 
il  they  are  new  entrants.  It  is  this  trend  that 
ha^  driven  up  the  unemployment  rate  in  re- 
cent years.  Table  III  (see  page  8)  shows  that 
uneniplovment  for  men  has  fal'en  by  7.2 'V 
over  the  "past  10  years,  while  unemployment 
for  women  has  risen  24.3 ':<'  and  unemploy- 
ment for  teenagers  has  gone  vp  40  3     . 
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These  two  groups  are  biasing  the  unem- 
ployment rate  In  an  upward  direction  and 
thereby  distorting  economic  policy,  for,  by 
reacting  to  this  distortion,  policy  makers  are 
fueling  Inflation.  Since  the  unemployment 
rate  for  heads  of  households  is  not  as  high 
as  that  of  the  total  labor  force,  the  latter  is 
not  the  proper  yardstick  to  use  for  policy 
decisions.  Moreover,  by  examining  Table  IV 
(page  8) ,  one  sees  that  in  all  cases  since  1967. 
the  rate  cf  unemployment  caused  by  job 
loss  is  less  than  half  ol  the  tou^".  iuieaiploy- 
ment  rate. 

Unemployment  statistics  ri.se  if  people  lose 
their  jobs,  but  they  also  rise  if  more  people 
quit  or  more  people  try  to  enter  the  labor 
force.  The  accepted  belief  is  that  rlFing  un- 
employment rates  are  caused  solely  by  people 
being  thrown  out  of  work.  This  is  simply 
not  true.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  foregoing 
tables,  much  of  the  rise  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  due  to  women  and  teeriagers 
Inriking  for  work.  Unemployment  due  to  lob 
loss  accounts  for  less  than  half  of  the  tinem- 
ployment  for  all  workers. 

TAS'.E  III -UNEMPLOYMENT 
(In  thousandsl 
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In  view  of  the  above,  It  is  the  author's 
belief  that  policy  steps  shov.ld  be  taken 
without  undue  concern  over  the  Inevitable 
rise  In  the  unemployment  rate,  which,  as  has 
been  shown,  is  simply  not  a  v.alid  measure 
of  hardship.  It  overstates  the  case  and 
freezes  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  Into  an 
expansionary  mode,  feeding  inflation  p.nd 
disrupting  the  market  place.  The  unem.ploy- 
ment  rate,  as  traditionally  viewed,  can  prob- 
ably double  without  a  signiilcant  damage  be- 
ing" done  to  the  economic  structure. 

For  40  years,  it  has  been  this  country's 
policy  to  re.-vct  whenever  the  unemployment 
rate  rises.  It  is  time  that  horizons  be  ex- 
panded to  include  new  data,  or  fresh  inter- 
pretations of  old  ones.  Since  the  Great  De- 
pression, major  programs  have  been  es'.ab- 
lished  which  serve  to  cushion  the  shock  of 
unemployment.  The  basic  necessities  of  Kfe 
are  not  denied  if  one  loses  his  job.  An 
income  still  flows  in.  Thus  policymakers 
should  look  past  the  unemployment  rate  and 
focus  instead  upon  the  havoc  that  is  being 
wrought  by  an  inflation  that  is  not  far  from 
runaway. 


Year 


1964 
19&5 
1966. 
1967. 
19C3. 


Nur.iber  of 
men  in  th; 
labor  tor.e 


1,718 

1,435 

1.119 

1,C60 

992 


Pprc"!'' 
ciiaii|.e 

—12.9 

-15.5 

-22.(1 

—5.3 

-6.4 


Num'iier  nl 

v.omei: 

in  the 

Libor  toice 


Number  of 

teenageis 

Perccri'  in  the 

change     later  force 


Number  ot 


1,195 

1.007 

1,077 
°85 


—1.6 
-11.5 
-13.0 
-t-17. 1 

—8.5 


873 
864 
836 

833 


PP'cent 

men 

in  the 

cha."ge 

Ye.v 

labor  force 

-1.1 

1969 

962 

-1.0 

1970.- - 

1.636 

-3.2 

1971 

2, 085 

+.4 

1972 

1.928 

0 

1973 

1,594 

ppire-'t 
change 


-3.0 
-f70. 1 

-r  27.  4 

-7.5 

—17.3 


Nurrhei  ol 

women 

in  the 

labor  force 


1.016 
1,34? 
1.650 
1.610 
1,485 


Number  cf 

leei'agers 

Percent  in  the 

change     la  jor  ft'tce 


4^3.1 

-r32.6 

+22.5 

-2.4 

-7.8 


8*? 
1,105 
1,258 
1,3G2 
1,225 


Perc?iit 
change 

-^1.7 

-f29.5 

-rl3.8 

+3.5 

—5.9 


TABLt  r..     RULS  OF  UWCWPLOYMENT  BY  CAUSE 


Year 


1967  _.. 
\%%  ... 

ISijS.... 
1970.... 


'Errors  in  total  due  to  rounding. 
•June. 


Total 
rnemplny- 
riie.^t  ra'.e ' 

3.8 

3.5 
3.5 
■i.9 

Rate  lor 

iOb  losers 

1.6 
1  3 
1.2 
2.2 

Rale  for 
job  leavei.^ 

0.6 

.7 

Rale  for  new 

and  returiiinE 

entrants 

1.7 
i.7 
1.7 
2.1 

Year 

1971 •. 

1972 

1973 

1974- 

Source:  Handbook  of  Labor  Stalls 

Total 
unemploy- 
ment rate  > 


5.9 

5.« 
4.9 
5.2 


Ra!e  for 
job  losers 


2.8 
2.1 
1.9 
2.2 


Rate  lor  new 

Kate  for      and  reluini.ie 

job  leavers  entrants 


0.7 

.7 
.8 
.8 


2  5 
2.5 
2.2 
2.2 


CEN. 


FRED   C.    ■WEYAND:    :>iE\V    U.S. 
ARMY  CHIEF  OF  STAF?' 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INi}IAN^ 
'\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESrNT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  mf>nv  of  my 
colleagues  have  heard  me  remark  that  in 
the.se  critical  days  for  the  Army,  Gen. 
Creighton  Abrams  and  Gen.  Freri  C. 
Weyand  comprised  the  best  posfible  team 
for  leading  the  Army.  We  were  all  .sad- 
dened by  the  lo.^s  of  General  .'^brams ;  he 
'..as  a  great  soldier  and  leader.  But  we 
can  take  a  great  measure  of  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  General  'Weyand  was  read- 
il.v  at  hand,  as  Vice  Chief  ot  Staff,  to  take 
11')  the  reins  before  they  fell  slack. 

Today,  the  Senate  conPrniPd  Generiil 
Wevand  as  Chief  of  Staff  I  am  ei^.cour- 
aged  that  they  acted  v.i*hout  delay  to 
confirm  him  for  that  post,  so  that  the 
-■\imy  can  contir.ue  its  prcert.'\3  uiiinter- 
lupted. 

General  We.vand  h-\?.  tlie  earincirks  of 
a  Rreat  Chief  of  Staff.  He  is  an  experi- 
enced and  much-decorated  combat 
leader,  having  served  in  ^hc  niost  tryiog 
da..s  of  three  wars.  He  is  well  ver-ed  as 


a  staff  ofEicer.  He  knows  the  intricacies  of 
the  international  scene,  having  served 
in  diplomatically  .sensitive  positions  in 
Berlin,  in  Paris,  and.  of  course,  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Callaway  in- 
troduced General  Weyand  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Com.mittee  with  the.se 
words : 

Ho  Is  the  i  ig'at  man  at  the  r.^'ir  pi  ,ce  at 
tlie  right  time  to  meet  a  truly  aniqxie  chal- 
lenge. 

I  concur  in  Secietary  Callav.ay's  as- 
sessment. A.s  long  as  our  country  can  pro- 
duce men  of  General  V/eyands  statuie 
for  positions  of  great  responsibility  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  we  can  be  confident  ol 
our  slrength.  and  of  our  continued  veil- 
being  as  a  nation. 


PRICE    GOUGING    COULD   LEAD    TO 
MAGSIVE  CONSUMER  REVOLT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

CI      N'^V,     YORK 

IN  IHE  ilCUoK  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thnndaii.  October  3.  1974 
Mr.   ROSFNTH.A.L.   Mr.   Speaker,   last 
x.'tek  I  asked  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 


istrator. John  Sawhill.  to  explain  to  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  how  small 
independent  marketers  oi  gasoline  could 
afford  to  imdersell  their  major  oil  com- 
pany competitors.  My  request  was  based 
on  an  Associated  Press  wire  service  re- 
port that  the  independent  service  sta- 
tions across  the  country  vcere  undersell- 
ing the  branded  dealers  by  as  in'uch  as  13 
cents  per  gallon. 

Since  the  major  oil  comp;.nies  hsve 
historically  paid  les?  for  Lhe  gajoline  they 
sell.  I  told  Mr.  Gav.hiU  that  they  may  be 
en.gaged  in  the  bigge.=t  cons'Limef  swindle 
in  American  history. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  a'ong  cr.:.;e5  Saie- 
v^iy  sicres — the  Nation's  largest  .super- 
market chain — to  announce  a  doubling 
of  its  third  quarter  profits,  from  S16.4 
n.'illion  in  1973  to  $^2  miiiion  m  1974 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  it  is  too  late,  we 
ir.Msi  wake  up  to  ihe  fact  that  the  so- 
called  ecoi'.oniic  law  of  su;?ply  and  de- 
mand has  been  repealed  by  corporate 
America's  rush  for  greater  and  greater 
profits. 

How  in  s;ood  conscience  can  the  ad- 
ministration ask  the  American  people  to 
siiouldcr  the  maioi  burdens  of  inflation, 
while  corporations  reap  lecord  piofits'? 


\ 


33882 

Honorable  people|nay  differ  as  to  what 
constitutes  "reasonable"  profits,  but  If 
price  gouging  is  lAmerlcan  business' 
answer  to  the  high  fast  of  credit  and  the 
depressed  value  of  |tocks,  then  this  Na- 
tion faces  a  consuiner  revolt  the  likes 
of  which  it  has  ne^r  before  seen. 
i 


OILMAN   SEEKS   MELP   FOR   DAIRY 
FARflERS 


HON.  BENJAIVIN  A.  GILMAN 


OF    NEl 


TOPK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cheese,  powdered  milk  and  butter — milk. 
The  Department  must  also  change  its 
policy  of  importing  large  amounts  of 
dairy  products  from  abroad,  which,  In 
the  long  run,  only  serve  to  cut  American 
dali-y  production,  adding  to  our  already 
burdensome  economic  troubles. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  support  by  my  col- 
leagues, particiUarly  those  from  districts 
in  which  dairying  plays  an  important 
economic  role,  demanding  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  promptly  prepare 
and  develop  more  acceptable  solutions  to 
the  severe  problems  confronted  by  our 
dairymen. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Oi  'obcr  3,  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  3V  r.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  New  Yolk.  I  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Sfete's  dairy  farmers 
and  representativeslof  the  three  dairy 
cooperatives  sei'vingfur  region,  the  East- 
em  Milk  Producer!  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  the  No|theast  Dairy  Coop- 
eratives Federations  Inc.  and  Dairylea 
Cooperatives,  Inc.     \ 

These  three  dairylcoopcratives  repre- 
sent the  majority  o|  the  dairy  farmers 

in  order  2,   the  largest  Federal  order 

milk  market  in  th^  country.  It  is  the 

first  time  they  have 

their    congressional 

disc  ass   the  drastic 

occurred  in  the  cost; 

This  is  a  threat  no 

farmer  and  the  agri 

but  also  to  the  cons 

an  adequate  supply  o 

milk  at  a  reasonable 
Tlie  spiraling  cost 

tilizers,  and  fuel  ha 

vere  burdens  on   o 

many  as  one-third 

New  York  may  not  b 

crisis  facing  them 
Permit  me  to  cite  i  portion  of  a  letter 

I  recently  received  fi  jm  a  dairj'  fanner 

in  my  district  of  Ne\i  Hampton.  Orange 

County,  N.Y. 

Last  week  my  cow  U  '.a  went  to  f  180  per 
toi\  with  no  end  In  sight 

Imports  of  minions  ol  pounds  of  cheddar- 
type  cheese  alone  has  d«  lated  our  milk  price 
while  grata  e\-ports  co  tlnue  to  skyrocket 
our  feed  prices. 

Oir  government  reg  ilations  force  VS. 
DauymeJi  to  produce  a^  pure,  clean  product 
to  protect  U.S.  consul  lers  while  imports 
(only  10  percent  of  im  orts  are  Inspected) 
s:n,\v  15  percent  of  all  shipments  are  con- 
taminated with  dirt,  ro  ent  hair  and  drop- 
pings  and  flies.  . 

Help  support  good,  el  an  dairy  products 
P'-vduced  by  US.  Dairy m  n.  For  every 
n-.a-.i  that  goes  out  of  bii  iness,  many,  many 
more  peop'.e  in  related  J  bs  In  your  district 
will  be  put  r.ut  of  work,  lomethlng  must  be 
dene  soon! 


TRUE  PICTURE  OF  OIL  INDUSTRY 
PROFITS 


Come  together  with 
[representatives  to 
fhanges  that  have 
of  milk  production. 
_  only  to  the  dairy 
jusiness  cominunit.v 
.  tier's  assurance  of 
[fresh  high-quaUty 
price. 

3f  feed  grpins.  fer- 

infactcd  such  se- 

farmcrs   that   as 

the  dairymen  in 

[able  to  survive  the 


This  letter  describes 
timciits   expressed    in^ 


oncisely  the  sen- 
today's   meeting 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1974 
Mr.  ARCHER.  ^L'•.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  In  this  Congress 
and  the  press  over  so-called  excessive 
profits  of  the  oil  industry.  If  we  are  going 
to  consider  legislation  to  assist  us  In 
meeting  the  "energy  crisis,"  we  will  have 
to  know  the  true  situation  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. What  is  the  truth?  Prof.  Robert 
R.  Sterling,  a  professor  of  accounting  at 
Rice  University  In  Texas,  has  completed 
an  independent  study  of  the  oil  industry 
profits  and  recently  released  the  results 
of  these  findings.  I  would  like  to  enter 
the  results  of  his  .study  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

IIICE  pROFESEr^R  CO.MBIENTS  OS  OlL 

Company  Profits 

A  r;c.?  University  profcsior  of  accounting 
said  Saturday  that  oU  companies,  "despite 
fc-encral  clamor  to  the  contrary,"  have  been 
earning  less  than  the  average  of  all  other 
Industrie.'!. 

Di-.  Robert  R.  Sterling.  Rice's  Jes^e  H.  Jones 
Professor,  said  the  correct  profit  picture  of 
the  oil  Industry  had  now  been  est.iblished 
through  Independent  research. 

■•I  have  no  special  affection  fur  the  oil 
Industry,  but  I  do  have  a.Tectlon  for  the 
truth,"  Sterling  said. 

Sterling  stressed  particularly  that  the  true 
effect  of  expropriations  of  some  oil  companies 
by  certain  foreign  governments  has  not  yet 
been  fuliy  revealed.  He  described  this  effect 
as  "catastrophic  but  hidden  tlirough  the 
deficiencies  in  the  accounting  system  now 
employed." 

Sterling  has  long  been  a  proponcat  of  cur- 
rent Vfilue  accounting  which  would  bring 
such  expropriations  Immediately  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  fhianclal  statements  of  the  com- 
panl23.  The  Sterling-proposed  svstem  would 
be  a  departure  from  the  traditional  cost  ac- 
counting methods  currently  in  use. 

In  support  of  his  statement  on  oil  company 
e.irnlng<5.  Sterling  gave  these  comparisons 
covcrijig  the  19C4-1973  decade: 

10  YEAR  (1964  73)  AVERAGE  RET'JRMS 


With  our  dairymen  whf  stressed  the  need 


for   immediate   policy 

De.'artment  of  Agricu 

Although  hearings 

ducted  by  the  Departr 


in 


changes   by   tiie 
;ure. 

Ill  soon  be  con- 
en  t  on  October  8 


Chicago    concemii  g    the    price    of 


cla.ss  I— fluid  milk— i 


our  daii-ymcn  that  th  ;y  also  look  into 


the  prices  of  class  II — ; 
and    ice    cream — andj 


is  important  to 


3ft  cheese,  cream, 
class    m— hard 


Return  on  coninion  equil,' 

Return  on  OAHei's  e(|ui!y 

Return  on  o.'.ner's  equity  plus 
long  tetni  dtt/t 

Return  on  total  assats  <or  tslal 
equities) 


Avoraw 

oil  returns 

(percent) 

10.9 
9.8 

8.7 


6.9 


Average 
returns 

nil  otiier 
mdiijtries 
(percent) 

12.4 
11.7 

10.7 


7.7 
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EQUAL  PAY  FOR  EQUAL  WORK 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurxday,  October  3.  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  last 
3  weeks,  I  have  been  deluged  with  letters 
from  my  constituents  who  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  Pan  Am  and 
rightfully  so. 

The  questions  they  raise  are  ones  for 
which  I  have  found  no  justifiable  an- 
swers. For  example,  why  are  U.S.  air 
carriers  paid  lower  rates  for  carrying 
U.S.  International  mail  while  foreign  air 
carriers  are  paid  Universal  Postal  Union 
rates? 

Why  are  our  airhnes  forced  to  pay 
exorbitant  landing  fees  abroad,  while 
foreign  airlines  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  discriminatory  fees  when  landing 
in  the  United  States? 

Why  are  foreign  airlines,  with  home 
bases  such  as  France,  Japan,  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  eligible  to  receive  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  at  6  percent,  while 
our  domestic  carriers  must  pay  12  per- 
cent interest  ? 

The  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
chaired  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Jarman,  held  hear- 
ings earlier  this  year  on  legislation  to 
correct  these  Inequities.  The  Senate 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  is 
now  in  the  process  of  marking  up  similar 
legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  give  this 
legislation  their  early  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  below  an 
editorial  which  was  broadcast  over 
Wrvj  in  Miami  on  September  27,  v.ith 
which  I  wholeheartedly  agree  : 

P.^N  Am  Descrvls  a  Brfak 

Septembir  27.  1974. 
The    gol-.ig    li.-s    not    been    great    for   the 
people  of  Pan  American  World  Airways. 

Pan  Am  reported  Its  August  profits  were 
down  43  per  cent  over  a  year  ago.  And  last 
week,  President  Ford  said  -no"  to  a  $10,000,- 
OOJ  a  m.nlh  government  subsidy. 

The  airline,  which  In  1927  bepan  Its  service 
by  Hying  from  Key  West  and  Ha-.ana  .  .  . 
and  a  year  later  moved  to  Miami  .  .  .  ig  in 
very  serious  trouble.  In  the  last  decade 
after  pioneering  routes  throughout  the  world 
Pail  Am  has  turned  from  a  profitable  opera- 
tion to  a  financial  disaster.  Certahily,  sonie 
of  the  blame  !.<;  Pan  Am's.  But  a  long  11-t  of 
obstacles  .  .  .  not  of  the  airlines  own  doing 
has  great'y  hurt  the  carrier. 

Mail  shipments  are  a  problem.  Some  for- 
eign CRirlers  get  six  times  what  US.  carriers 
receive  for  carrying  our  mail.  Pan  Am  figures 
this  costs  It  $40,000,000  a  year. 

Landii'.E  fees  pose  .inoiher  financial  threat. 
U.S.  rates  are  low  .  .  .  foreign  airports  can  be 
very  high.  This  dlscrspancy  costs  Pan  Am 
C12.000,000a  year. 

Loan  money  is  strike  three. 
The  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  loans  morey 
at  six  per  cent  Interest  to  foreign  airlines 
yet  charges  Pan  Am  12  per  cent.  This  dif- 
ferential in  loans  to  buy  airplanes  costs  Pan 
Am  $7,000,000  extra  .■  a  747  than  a  foreign 
airline  would  pay. 

But  th?  biggest  blow  of  all  Is  the  fact  that 
Pan  Am  Is  prohibited  from  flying  from  city 
to  city  in  Its  home  country. 

It  Is  ("icouraging  to  note  that  Pan  Am 
einployees   are    using   their   own   money   to 
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publicize  their  company's  pMjht.  V.'e  agree 
u  ith  their  position. 

Forgetting  a  direct  subsidy  .  .  .  our  govern- 
r.-ent  still  lias  an  obligation  to  place  Pan 
Am  on  equal  footing  with  favored  treat- 
mei'.t  accorded  foreign  carriers  .  .  .  carriers 
owned,  operated  and  subsldL^ed  by  their 
Liivernments.  Tl'.ere's  en  old  expres.^loii  about 
charily  beglnning.at  home  .  .  .  this  certr'inly 
applies  iu  the  case  of  Pan  Am. 


THi:     PACIFIC     NORTHWLS-^ 
NATIONAL  SCENIC  TRAIL 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

or   WAr.HINGION 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPREliENTATIVES 

Thuri^day.  October  3.  1974 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  Mr.  Ronald  Strick- 
land appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Back- 
packer magazine.  Mr.  Strickland  pro- 
poses the  creation  of  a  hikhig  trail  wlaich 
would  join  the  Appalachian  and  Pacific 
Cre.?t  Trails  in  the  National  Trail  Sys- 
tem. At  a  time  v.hen  people  are  calling 
for  both  incieaocd  use  and  protection  of 
our  national  resources,  I  submit  thin  arti- 
cle for  my  colleagues  attention: 

Yom  St'PPORT  Is  Needed  for  thf  Pacihc 

Northwest  Scenic  Trail 

(By  Ronald  Gibson  StrickUind) 

I  propose  that  Congress  create  a  Pacific 
Norih-.vcst  National  Scenic  Trail  from  the 
Continental  Divide  to  tie  Pacific  Ocean.  This 
irail  would  Join  the  Appaiachii^n  and  the 
Pacific  Crc.^t  Trails  in  the  National  Trail 
S.\  stem. 

No  otlier  roi;iuii  cf  or.r  co'.iiilry  is  so  v.-cll 
eiidawed  as  the  Paci.lc  Noriluvtsi  v.iUi  mag- 
nificent hiking  country  siiitfible  for  a  new 
national  trail.  And  perhaps  nowhere  eUse 
can  hiker's  pent-up  demand  for  i;ew  trails 
be  so  well  accommodated.  Imajiine  taking  a 
hil.e  from  the  Continental  Divide  near  fabu- 
lous Boulder  Pass  In  Glacier  National  Park 
across  the  Northwest's  mountains,  deserts 
and  river  valleys  to  Olympic  Natloi.al  Park's 
Pacific  Beach.  From  well  above  treellne  to 
luxuriant  forests,  from  one  Inland  wilder- 
iie.'s  area  to  another,  to  the  most  mysterious 
of  all  wildernesses— the  sea — v. ill  someday 
stretch  a  dream  tr.i:l,  a  passionate  walker's 
trail. 

It  will  be  as  much  as  po^^iblc  a  ■,nldeme.'>^ 
trail  with  relatively  dliliculc  access,  relative- 
ly few  signs  and  shelters,  and  relatively  great 
attention  given  In  planning  to  It;,  walkers' 
potential  viilderncss  experience. 

It  ".vill  be  a  trail  of  superb  backpacking — 
not  pale,  bland,  crowded  trail  slummint; — 
but  adventurous  frontier  walking.  Today 
there  Is  a  gi'eat  obligation  upon  those  who 
v.ould  create  a  nc.v  natonal  scenic  trail  to 
avoid  the  mistpkes  of  the  past.  Overcrowd- 
ing, poor  design  and  location,  determination 
of  V,  ildevness  vali'.es  and  rampant  vandalism 
run  all  be  minimized  if  enough  thought,  drd- 
IcaTion.  and  money  are  devoted  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Trail.  I  strongly  believe  that 
crc.itirj  a  new  tra'l  to  •■erve  the  geometrical- 
ly ^-rov.-lnj,',  iixmibers  of  backpckeriS  need  not 
oe  a  di.sservicp  to  the  country  through  which 
il'.p.t  trail  pisses. 

Tn  fact,  in  addition  ^o  it.-;  cllic-r  viilues.  the 
crcniion  of  thJ3  trail  would  help  to  protect 
n'.any  fine  roadlCiS  areas  that  are  now  In 
danger  of  development.  The  Natioiial  Trails 
.\rt  of  1968  provides  some  direct  orotection 
for  every  footpath  designated  as  a  natioii.il 
Si:enic   trails.   E.en   mere   helpful   v.ov'd   've 
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the  Incentive  the  Pacific  Northwest  Trail 
woitld  provide  for  federal  administrators  to 
emphasize  wilderness  values  in  their  manage- 
ment of  land  on  either  side  of  the  trail,  as 
well. 

Since  most  of  the  'Was'-ington  portloit  of 
the  trail  would  be  on  existing  paths  and 
tracks,  yo'i.i  can  already  hide  it.  Tou  may 
even  discover  a  better  rovite  than  mine. 

Backpackers  must  assume  the  burden  of 
leadership  in  creating  Ai'aericas  Natioiial 
Trails  Sysicni. 


MTLL    RACE    HISTORICAL    VILLAGE 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3,  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when 
;v  great  deal  of  our  national  attention  is 
directed  toward  our  country's  bicenten- 
nial, I  w  ish  to  make  note  of  one  example 
of  patriotic  industry  tlaat  can  be  found 
in  the  Second  District  of  Michigan.  The 
people  of  Northville,  witli  much  effort 
and  enthusiasm,  have  begun  v ork  on  a 
project  to  coincide  with  the  Nation's  Bi- 
cenlcmiial  called  the  Mill  Rsce  Historical 
Village.  Under  tire  auspices  of  the  North- 
ville Historical  Society  and  its  president, 
James  B.  Harris,  tlie  people  of  Northville 
ha\e  i-aised  funds  from  various  sources 
in  order  to  presen'e  several  architectural 
structures  illustrative  of  the  town  as  it 
was  in  the  years  1!!40  through  1890.  In 
sonic  cases,  it  has  .neant  acquiiing  au- 
tlientic  buildings  still  standing,  moving 
them  to  a  7.5-acre  site  close  to  the  pres- 
ent center  of  Northville.  and  restoring 
them.  In  other  cases,  consideration  is  still 
in  progiesp  on  structures  th.it  will  be 
apijropriate.  Finally,  plan?  have  been 
formulated  to  construct  buildings  that 
cannot  be  acquired  by  other  means.  In 
the  end.  Mill  Race  Village  will  consist 
of  eight  structures  representative  of  Vic- 
torian-ei-a  Northville,  including  a  library, 
general  store,  blacksmith  shop,  school, 
and  several  residences.  All  the  buildings 
will  be  refurbished  and  storked  with  pc- 
couterrnent.s  v.'hich  typify  the  era. 

Howevev.  it  is  not  the  intention  that 
these  buildings  merely  stand  as  curiosi- 
ties, however  fascinating  as  such  they 
might  be.  The  society  plans  that  these 
buildings  be  i.sed.  become  not  only  a  sym- 
bol Ol  the  past,  but  vciy  much  a  p.^rt  of 
the  Noitliville  of  today.  For  instance,  the 
school  will  be  available  to  elementary 
school  teachers  for  educational  activities, 
and  the  old  library  building  wili  serve 
as  a  community  meeting  horso  and 
museum. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  Mill  Race 
Village,  the  community  of  Northville  and 
its  historical  society  have  captured  the 
very  be.>i  of  the  spirit  of  the  Nation's 
Bicenvennial.  by  utilizing  a  i;roud  herit- 
age, they  are  lielpmg  to  create  a  better 
community  for  today.  I  am  rrotid  to  h.ave 
the  privilege  of  repreaenilv-g  the  city  of 
Nor'ihviile.  Mich.,  whose  citizen.?  are 
w.rking  to  build  a  livini  me;i:o!'irtl  to 
our  Nation's  anniversary. 


OOQOO 


DISASTER  LOAN  PROGR.\M 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENrATI'i  F3 
Thur:,dcy.  October  3,  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Sneaker,  late  in  197.3 
the  Congress  passed  a  di.'^aster  loan  pro- 
gram to  help  farmers  of  the  United 
States  who  had  suffered  damages  from 
floods  or  other  natural  disasters,  and  the 
President  signed  it  into  law.  Many  farm- 
ers throughout  the  couiitry  benefited 
from  Public  Law  93-237,  which  called 
lor  1  percent  disaster  assistance  loans 
from  the  F.armer?  Home  Adminittration. 
and  a  $5,000  forgiveness  clause. 

Howe\er,  many  fanners  in  Wiscon.-;n 
did  not  benefit  from  this  program  be- 
cause the  agency  charged  with  admin- 
istering the  pi'ogram  effectively  chose  to 
keep  the  program  a  secret.  In  many  areas 
only  limited  publicity  was  given  to  this 
progiam.  and  in  others  there  was  no  pub- 
licity at  all.  In  some  instances  wheie 
farmers  were  aware  of  the  program,  ad- 
ministrative bunghng  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  prog''am  itself  deprived 
mpny,  many  farmers  from  participating 
in  it. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  administra- 
tor of  the  FMHA  in  Wisconsin  on  this 
problem  for  quite  some  time.  Tlie  De- 
partment of  Agi'iculture  indicated  that 
they  would  do  a  thorough  investigation 
cf  the  situation,  but  a  final  report  on  that 
investigation  is  lorg  overdue  and  appears 
to  bf  little  more  than  a  whitewash. 

The  fact  is  that  the  problem  with  ti.2 
administration  of  the  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram is  just  one  example  of  the  chao.s 
which  now  reigns  at  the  FMHA  in  Wis- 
consin. People  are  disgu.'^ied  with  thj 
FMHA  and  the  pio„rdins  which  picin^e 
help  but  produce  headaches. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  But?,  to  rcmo^  e 
the  administrator  of  the  FMHA  in  Wis- 
consin, simply  so  that  the  agency,  and 
the  programs  which  it  sponsors,  can  once 
again  regain  the  public  credibility  it  de- 
serve?. 

However,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  thus  far  unwilling  to  recogrdze 
its  responsibility  for  the  mismanagement 
of  the  disaster  loan  program  in  V/:.s- 
consin.  and  is  evidently  willing  to  let 
fanners  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  FMHA 
personnel.  I  cannot  buy  tliat.  Tiierefore. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  in  the 
House  today  a  bill  to  reopen  the  di.-a.-icr 
loan  program  so  tlio.se  who  were  legiti- 
mately eligible  to  apply  lor  tu<h  loan.-; 
can  do  so.  ro  be  eligible  larmers  nni>; 
have  suffered  damage^  lio;:';  r..'uial  diF- 
asters  between  December  26.  1972  and 
Apiil20.  1973. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  tac  bill  appe."<r  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks,  us  well  as  a  copy 
of  mv  most  lecent  letter  'j  Secretary 
Bull. 

HR.    17034  • 

.\    bi:i    to   c.ver.d   the   deadi.-.if    f-r   .«c  '::ng 

ar.sistance   with   r-i-gnrd   to  di-i-ttr  relief 

under  the  Cons. <rda*9d  Farm  f-nd  Rural 

Development  Act 

Be  it  enacted  hy  i''**  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Rejncacnlatiie'^    of    t's    I'v^ted    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assfmblccJ.  That,  with 
regard  to  all  disasters  <x»urrlng  on  or  alter 


feel  compelled     o 

ter  which,  as  you 

know,  has  been  of  great  |:oncern  to  me  for 

of  Farmers  Home 
lid  tiiclr  admlnis- 
consin. 
programs  are  x;rt 


quae  some  time — the  sta 
Admiulstration  programs 
tratlon  In  the  State  of  Wl 
In  my  Judgment,  those 
beaig  administered  efficlAtly  'or  fairly,  and 


retary  of  Agrlcul' 
ays  riter  the  date 


December  27,  1972,  the  S 

t    re  shall  e.xCer.d  for  45 

of   enactment  of   this  Acf  the  deadline  for 

seeking  assbtance  under   section  321  of  the 

Consciidaled  Farm  and      r.ra.i  Development 


House  of  Repi  isintatives, 
Washington,  DC,  Sc\  ten:bcr  30, 1074. 
Kon.  Earl  Burn, 

Sctretari/.    VS.    Dcpnr:r>u  it   of   Agricullure. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 
v;iiis  to  you  about  a  mrd|t 


as  a  consequence,  public  .^  ipport  for  the  pro- 
grams themselves  has  erod!  d.  No  public  agen- 
cy should  suffer  from  t" 
distrust  which  farmers, 
nessmeu   have   developed 

V/iscoi!sln,  No  public  ofTiciil  should,  or  could, 
continue  In  elective  offic^if  he  or  hLs  staff 
maintained  the  same  kin 
posture  to  the  public'?  i\< 
day  after  day,  by  the  Fm: 
my  state.  And,  In  my  Judg: 
that  the  FmHA  in  Wisco 
grams  which  It  sponsors 
lie  credibility  it  deserves,  i' 
and  replacement  of  the  pi  (sent  Admin  istra 
tor,  Mr.  WillLs  Capps 

Mr.  Capps  should  be  rer 
sons:  the  unprofessional  n  inner  in  which  he 
administers  FmHA  prograt  is.  and  the  Insen 
sitive  and  unprofessional  • -nanncr  in  which 
he  deals  with  the  FmHA  i 


type  of  cynical 

nkers  and  busl- 

br   the   FmHA   In 


of  1. on-responsive 
ds  that  Is  shown. 
In  some  areas  of 
ent,  the  only  way 
in — and  the  pro- 
n  regain  the  pub- 
with  the  removal 


o'ed  for  two  rea- 


aff.  The  first  has 
resulted  In  a  subversion  of  Congressional  pro- 


grams, with  the  benefits  q 
not  reaching  those  they  arj 
The  second  has  resulted  ii 
re.slgnation  of  experienced 
sipated  staff  morale  to  a 
and  has  made  the  jobs  of  tci 
tco  much  work  e'  en  more 


PROGRAMS 

Proof  of  Mr.  Capps'  lacki  )f  ability  to  prop- 
erly administer  a  program;  s  shown  particu- 
larly In  the  Bdminlstratlci  i  of  the  disaster 
relief  and  guaranteed  loah  programs 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  be^  i  In  contact  with 
you  before  on  tiie  ndmlnl  tration  last  win- 
ter of  the  disaster  loan  pro  ram  In  a  number 
of  central  and  northern  V,  sconsin  counties. 
At  that  time,  I  asked  that  a  i  audit  of  the  en 
tire  program  be  conduct^  1  because  people 
had  not  been  informed  a^  3ut  the  program 
were  misinformed  about  t 
received  rude  treatment  w: 
apply.  Information  was  al 
seemed  to  indicate  that  a 
had  been  made  to  make  t 
program  available  to  as  fe 
ble. 


FmHA  programs 
intended  to  help, 
the  transfer  and 
ersonnel,  has  dis- 
angerovis  degree, 
few  people  doing 
iffiC'.iU. 


program  or  had 
n  attempting  to 
available  which 
liberate  attempt 
benefits  of  this 
people  as  possl- 


In  respoiisc  to  my  request  I  was  told  that 
an  audit  would  be  conductid  on  all  aspects 
of  the  administration  of  mat  program  In 
Wisconsin.  However.  I  ha\»  since  learned 
that  the  audit  which  wasJbone  was  not  a 
complete  audit  at  all — but  o  ily  related  to  the 
publicity  which  was  given     a  the  program. 

Mr.  Secretan,-,  I  know  thai  before  you  came 
to  Wisconsin  In  mid-Augusi  you  were  brief- 
ed on  the  outcome  of  that  audit.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  have  not  been  givi  n  a  copy  of  that 
final  audit  report — even  th  :iugh  I  was  told 
I  would  get  such  a  copy  al:  lost  two  months 
ago.  Nonetheless,  I  have  i  ason  to  believe 
that  the  si;mmary  of  the  situation  as  ex- 
plained to  you  gave  you  far  less  than  a  total 
picture  of  what  went  on,  ai  1  that  the  audit 
conclusion  Is — to  be  blunt-   -a  whitewash. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  for  example,  that 
the  persona  In  charge  of  th©  audit  were  not 
aware  of,  or  chose  to  ignore,  basic  and  high- 
ly Important  facts  which  clearly  show  Just 
how  badly  that  program  was  administered 
In  Wisconsin.  These  include  the  fact  that  ( 1 ) 
at  a  briefing  for  county  agents  In  February, 
1974  in  which  FmHA  personnel  outlined  cur- 
ier.t  FmHA  programs  available  to  Wisconsin 
fi'rmers.  the  disaster  loan  program  was  not 
ever  discussed:  and  (2)  an  FmHA  board 
member  submitted  a  written  statement  that 
he  and  his  fellow  board  me.nibers  were  mis- 
Informed  about  the  program  by  FmHA  per- 
sonnel. The  USDA  audit  division  people  re- 
qi;ested  documentation  of  these  charges — 
after  j-ou  were  briefed  on  this  situation,  after 
liie  a-i'dit  had  been  totally  or  substantially 
completed,  and  even  though  they  had  beeti 
given  such  documentation  at  least  G  weeks 
jirinr  to  your  Wisconsin  visit. 

I  am  concerned  too  because  conversations 
with  Department  personnel  seem  to  indicate 
thi'.t  the  Department  will  be  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Capps'  efforts  to  publicize  the  loan  pro- 
tram  as  long  as  press  releases  were  sent  out 
announcing  the  availability  of  disaster  loans 
in  certain  counties.  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter 
to  the  Department  that  In  many  cases  these 
press  releases  were  not  printed,  or  that.  In 
the  original  USDA  press  release  sent  out. 
Portage  County  was  not  listed  as  an  eligible 
county  when  In  fact  It  was. 

Mr.  Secretary,  farmers  are  not  psychic. 
They  do  not  learn  about  programs  In  their 
dreams.  They  could  not  learn  about  the 
disaster  loan  program  unless  the  media  print- 
ed stories  saying  loans  were  available.  'Vou 
have  ample  evidence  which  Indicates  that 
the  press  on  this  program  was  sparse  in  some 
places,  and  even  nonexistent  in  others.  I,  for 
one,  will  find  It  very  difficult  to  accept  as 
anything  but  a  whitewash  a  report  which 
says  there  was  adequate  publicity  on  the 
availability  of  the  disaster  loan  program. 

Moreover,  since  the  Department  seem.s  un- 
willing to  recognize  its  responsibility  for  the 
mismanagement  of  the  program  and  Is  evi- 
dently willing  to  let  farmers  pay  for  the 
mistakes  of  FmHA  personnel,  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  act  within  Congress  in  an  attempt 
to  re-open  that  program. 

And  Mr.  Secretary,  the  administration  of 
other  FmHA  programs  in  Wisconsin  seems 
to  leave  almost  as  much  to  be  desired  as  the 
disaster  loan  program. 

There  is.  for  example,  a  lack  of  information 
about  guaranteedAoan  programs  on  the  part 
of  bankers  and  f^^mers  alike.  Bankers  in  Su- 
perior, Poplar,  Phillips  and  Hayward  have 
all  complained  to  me  that  they  are  unable 
to  get  adequate  information  about  loan  pro- 
grams from  the  FmHA. 

Lack  of  information  by  PmKA  personnel 
causes  other  problems,  resulting  in  frustra- 
tion for  those  applying  for  FmHA  programs 
and  increased  expenses  for  taxpayers. 

For  example,  one  Wisconsin  Indian  Tribe 
applied  for  a  business  and  industrial  loan 
through  the  FmHA.  The  application  should 
have  been  for  farm  production  loan  funds, 
and  when  the  state  FmHA  office  received  that 
application,  it  should  have  returned  it  to  the 
Tribe,  advising  them  to  resubmit  the  loan 
through  farm  production  channels.  That  was 
not  done. 

In  another  case,  the  FmHA  approved  a 
$35,000  loan,  to  build  a  barn.  In  March,  1974. 
The  family  involved  was  advised  its  money 
would  be  available  in  July,  and  further  ad- 
vised by  f.ie  County  Supervisor  to  purchase 
$8700  in  steel  for  the  barn  becaxise  steel  prices 
were  going  to  increase  In  April.  The  FmHA 
loan  money  has  still  not  been  made  available, 
but  the  family  has  paid  $200  in  Interest  on  a 
short  term  loan  used  to  buy  the  steel,  and 
the  steel  Itself  Is  rusting  In  their  front  yard! 
In  some  cases,  the  FmHA  seems  to  discrimi- 
nate about  the  Information  that  It  wants 
to  publicize.  For  example,  I'm  told  that  In 
one  cotmiy  office  last  year  the  staff  was  told 
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not  to  promote  the  real  estate  guaranteed 
loan  program  becatise  It  would  deplete 
FmHA  sources  for  other  types  of  FmHA  loans 
They  were  told  they  could  contact  bankers 
on  other  aspects  of  loan  programs. 

Such  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  certain  pro- 
grams  by  FmHA  is  not  unique.  An  asslsta:U 
supervisor  in  our  county  admitted  that  in 
1972  no  encouragement  or  assistance  was 
given  by  the  state  FmHA  office  to  assist  3 
counties  which  were  declared  disaster  areas 
because  of  flooding.  Tlie  local  FmHA  office 
had  to  deal  with  the  situation  with  help  pro- 
vi;:ed  by  the  ASC3. 

The  administration  of  the  emergency  Icin 
program  is  headed  In  the  same  direction.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Agriculture  said  last  week  that  hundreds  of 
applications  for  FmHA  loans  sllU  must  be 
proces.?ed  as  a  result  of  the  drought  last 
summer,  and  yet  FmHA  fieldmen  are  vlstlng 
only  two  farms  a  day.  That  being  so,  how  in 
the  world  can  farmers  expect  any  action  soon 
on  loan  applications  which  wlUbe  made  be- 
cause frosts  last  week  destroyed  millions  of 
dollars  of  corn  and  soybeans? 

My  files  are  full  of  complaints  from  con- 
.'>utuents  who  complain  that  It  takes  4  to 
6  months — or  double  that — for  FmHA  to 
process  a  lotin,  that  FmHA  personnel  do  not 
ishow  up  for  scheduled  appointments  and 
that  people  are  told  that  no  FmHA  money  is 
available  after  It  had  been  promised.  Some 
have  been  asked  to  bring  to  FmHA  offices 
information  relative  to  their  loans  applica- 
tions and  when  they  do,  they  are  told  they 
need  to  bring  In  something  else. 

In  short,  Mr.  Secretary,  people  cannot  make 
plans  because  they  do  not  know  whether  or 
when  they  can  expect  a  loan.  And  "hey  are 
disgusted  with  Federal  programs  which 
promise  help  but  produce  headaches. 

Frankly,  it  would  be  hard  to  convince  a 
great  many  Wisconsin  residents  that  any- 
thing but  chaos  reigns  at  the  Wisconsin 
FmHA.  I  want  to  see  that  situation  changed — 
and  s3on. 

STAFF 

Tlio  intensive  way  Mr.  Capps  deals  with 
the  FmHA  staff  can  best  be  Illustrated  by 
his  use  of  a  goat  to  degrade  and  demoralize 
Federal  employees.  The  goat,  named  Hi  D, 
has  in  the  past  been  entrusted  by  Mr.  Capps 
to  the  district  director  with  the  highest  num- 
ber of  delmquent  loans.  Perhaps  Mr.  Capps 
finds  that  amusing.  I  do  not.  Nor  do  I  think 
it  serves  any  useful  purpose.  It  Is  Insulting 
and  degrading  and  it  discourages  an  agency 
which  Is  supposed  to  take  some  risks  to  help 
people  from  doing  so.  It  encourages  a  con- 
servative banker  mentality  when  something 
more  humane  is  what  the  Congress  had  in 
mind. 

WtiS-t  would  happen  if  the  President  estab- 
lished a  monthly  "Nose  and  Tusk  Award"  and 
entrusted  an  elephant  to  a  Cabinet  officer 
wiio  was  somehow  In  disfavor.  And  suppose 
the  elephant  were  given  to  you.  Would  It  In- 
crease your  efficiency  and  heighten  your 
morale  or  embarrass  and  degrade  you?  I  con- 
tend that  Mr.  Capps'  goat  award  is  in  the 
same  category. 

I  have  received  complaints  from  experi- 
enced and  highly  trained  FmHA  personnel 
who  say  that  they  have  received  ultima- 
tums— either  pack  their  families  and  their 
belongings  and  be  transferred  to  other 
FmHA  offices,  or  leave  the  agency.  Some  have 
declined  "promotions  '  In  order  not  to  move, 
but  were  not  allov.-ed  to  do  so.  One  em- 
ployee— put  into  such  a  squeeze — told  me 
Mr.  Capps  said  "you're  a  Democrat,  aren't 
you?  I  don't  want  any  Democrats  on  my 
St  .Iff.  You're  going  to  be  transferred  out  of 
here."  Tliat  employee  Is  no  longer  with  the 
agency. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  not  naive  enough  to 
think  that  all  FmHA's  problems  will  dis- 
appear If  Mr.  Capps  is  retired.  Congress  has 
some  responsibilities  In  this  matter,  and  so 
do  you. 
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In  1960  the  FmHA  was  a  narrow-purpose 
agency,  handling  about  $300  million  In  farm 
loans.  Today  it  Is  a  general -ptirpose  agency, 
h.andllng  30  or  more  types  of  loan  programs 
of  Importance  to  rural  communities  as  a 
wiiole,  and  with  a  loan  volume  of  $2.7  bil- 
lion. 

In  Wisconsin,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, there  are  too  few  people  trying  to  ad- 
niiaister  these  complex  programs  and  per- 
haps too  little  money  to  help  all  those  who 
need  It. 

I  share  th©  disappointment,  expressed  in 
several  House  Appropriation  Committee  re- 
ports, that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  has  consistently  refused  to 
3II0W  FmHA  to  hire  the  number  of  people 
needed  to  properly  do  its  Job.  That  Is  a  dis- 
service to  badly  overworked  FmHA  employ- 
ce.s.  to  the  progranas  themselves,  to  Congress 
which  spent  many  hours  enacting  them, 
and  mo.st  of  all,  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  who  are  FniHA's  customers. 

In  the  post-veto  appropriation  bill  for  FY 
1975  which  the  Congress  is  a'jout  to  enact, 
the  Department  Is  directed  to  convince  OMB 
to  Increase  FmHA's  personnel  consistent  with 
the  workload  increase  which  the  agency  has. 
If  you  are  truly  willing  to  fight  like  a 
wounded  steer  for  American  farjncrs,  that 
Is  one  place  you  cau  start.  I  am  sure  It  will 
h'.'lp  to  alleviate  many  of  these  problems. 

I  think  the  Congr3:ss  ottght  to  look  more 
closely  at  FmH.\  to  sec  whether  it  is  pro- 
viding more  than  its  shr.re  of  financing  for 
rural  programs.  W?  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
too  whether  guaranteed  loan  programs  are 
of  substantial  benefit  to  farmers  or  wheth«>r 
we  are  naively  pretending  that  fcrmers  can 
borrow  themselves  out  of  debt. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  Secretary,  t'.ie  situation 
ill  Wisconsin  1<j  serious,  and  I  know  you  are 
aware  of  many  of  the  kinds  of  complaints  I 
have  cited.  Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture 
v.as  represented  at  a  hearing  of  f.trmer.s, 
bankers  and  real  estate  brokers  in  Ladysmith. 
Wisconsin  last  week  v^here  similar  problems 
are  charges  were  airod.  A  promise  was  also 
made  tliere,  by  PniH.'V  Deputy  AdniinistratLir 
Joseph  Hnnsan,  that  the  F'mHA  wof.ld  looU 
into  ihe'^-e  complaints. 

Needless  to  say,  I  woxild  ve'.ccme  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  FmHA  in  Wisconsin,  but 
I  will  not  be  satisfied — nor  will  the  residents 
of  Wisconsin  be  satisfied — wiili  a  narrowly- 
conceived  in^-estigation  which  is  designed 
to  conclude  there  arc  3io  uiiUiua;  cr  cnrrec- 
able  problems  the.-e. 

In  my  judsment,  we  nectl  a  comprehensive 
no-holds-barred  Investigation  of  the  FnillA 
in  Wisconsin.  We  need  to  perm.anently  re- 
place the  present  Administrator.  Mr.  Capps. 
We  need  a  substantial  increase  in  per?onnc'. 
to  more  quickly  handle  the  workload. 

I  wotild  certainly  be  wUUn.:;  to  ass!.-,i  tl;o 
Department  In  any  way  I  c?n  In  the  investi- 
gation which  Is  coniucted,  ai:d  I  encourase 
you  to  give  the  citizens  of  Wi-consln  an 
opportunity — through  public  hearings— to 
make  their  views  on  t'.i\s  matter  ki'.ov. n. 
Si)".':?re!v  you'^, 

D.'iViD  B.   Obey, 
Mcinbcr  0/  Cong'c-^:. 


:nO  CA^TMiNG  LIDS  FOR  S.\LE 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or   JlICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  IlEPRESENTATIVES 

Tltursdat/.  Octoher  3,  1974 

Mr.  ESCII.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be 
clear  to  many  members  as  a  result  of 
their  mail  that  the  shortage  of  canning 
.iars  and  lids  is  of  epidemic  proportions 
in  the  United  States.  Virtu^'.lly  each  day's 
!rail  'oring«  anofher  letter  to  my  office 
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from  a  citizen  who  has  been  unable  to 
find  the  lids  or  jars  at  any  price. 

The  media  too  has  been  reporting  on 
this  situation  which  is  extremely  frus- 
trating to  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  home  gardeners  who  had  hoped  to  beat 
the  high  cost  of  food  by  canning  their 
own  produce.  In  one  such  account,  a  wo- 
man from  Maybee,  Mich.,  described  how 
she  was  forced  to  travel  150  miles  into 
Canada  to  purchase  jar  lids  at  small 
country  stores.  The  same  account  ap- 
pearing in  tlie  Monroe,  Mich..  Evening 
News  tells  how  an  Erie  produce  farmer 
may  throw  away  1,000  bushels  of  per- 
fectly good  tomatoes  primarily  because 
his  usual  customers  cannot  purchase 
canning  lids  with  which  to  can  the  pro- 
duce. 

Moreover,  I  have  been  infonned  by 
residents  of  Michigan  that  the  price  of 
these  lids  has  risen  in  1  year  from  19 
and  22  cents  per  dozen  to  o^er  $1  per 
dozen.  Other  have  complained  that  they 
have  been  told  by  supermarket  workers 
that  the  store  managers  ordered  that  the 
lid.s  not  be  placed  on  the  shelves  for  sale. 
In  addition,  some  of  these  people  have 
complained  that  there  are  rumors  m 
then*  communities  of  storehouses  filled 
with  tlie  lids,  apparently  in  an  effort  to 
keep  the  lids  in  short  supply  and  the 
price  at  an  inflated  level. 

The  trasedy  of  all  this  is  that  many 
citizens  undertook  to  plant  gardens  in 
an  efTort  to  cut  food  costs  and  also  infla- 
tion. They  were  doing  .so  at  the  urging 
of  our  Government  and  now  they  are 
underslaiidably  up.set  with  the  prospect 
of  seeing  tlieii-  produce  rot  in  backyard 
.craidens  because  of  ihe  lack  ct  proper 
canning  materials. 

As  a  result  of  this  inrredible  .situalicn. 
I  have  a.s"'ted  Chairman  Lev.is  En.?man 
uf  the  Feds?i'al  Trade  Commission  to  im- 
derti.ke  an  investigation  of  this  problem 
so  that  consumers  may  know  whether 
there  have  been  any  violations  for  which 
the  consumer  is  being  unfairly  penalized. 
In  addition,  I  have  been  assured  by  a 
spokesman  for  President  Ford  that  the 
President  and  appropriate  staff  members 
have  been  told  of  my  concerns  and  that 
the  problem  will  get  careful  attention.  I 
have  also  received  a  communication  from 
Attorney  General  Saxbes  ofJice  stating 
that  my  concerns  have  been  referred 
to  the  Antiu  list  Division. 

It  should  be  noted  that  I  have  no  e^  i- 
dcnce  of  restraint  of  trade  being  prac- 
ticed in  the  sale  or  manufactuve  cf  can- 
ning lids.  The  high  price  and  shortage 
of  the  iids  may  very  well  b?  a  result  of 
shortage  of  raw  materials,  ihe  price 
freeze  which  could  have  sent  tin  abroad 
ior  a  hiiiher  price,  or  any  other  number 
of  variables  which  could  affect  price  and 
supply  in  a  free  market  economy. 

Ho'.vever.  in  view  cf  tiie  present  biu'- 
dens  on  families  and  individuals  as  a 
result  of  hiirh  prices  I  believe  an 
explanation  is  in  order  to  the  many 
thou'-ands  of  persons  v,  ho  have  been  de- 
nted an  opportunity  to  can  their  home- 
grown produce.  I  look  forward  to  sharing 
th.e  results  of  the  PTC  study  with  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  there  be  pnnted  my  letter  to 
Chairmti.n  Er.^man  to  be  follo'  .ed  by  the 
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article  dated  October  1  from  tlie  Monroe 
Evening  News. 
The  article  follows: 

September  17,  1974. 
The  Hon.  Lewis  A.  Engman, 
Chairman.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Wo??i- 
inpton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Encman:  During  a  recent  trip 
to  tl'e  Second  Congressional  District  I 
learned  from  many  constituents  of  the 
serious  shortage  of  reusable  Jar  lids  u.=ed 
primarily  for  the  canning  of  home  grown 
foods.  This  shortage — and  the  cost  which 
has  doubled  from  a  year  ago  when  the  lids 
were  readily  available — has  l>een  mentioned 
by  residents  of  the  Second  District  at  open 
off.re  hoiu-s  I  hold  regularly  and  in  a  sun'ey 
of  supermarket  pricing  being  undertaken 
by  many  residents  of  the  district. 

I  believe  this  shortr,ge  and  the  Incredible 
cost  lncrea.'?e  demand  the  Immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Tlie 
inability  to  purchase  canning  lids  is  espe- 
cially discouraging  for  home  canners  who 
h^d  hoped  to  off.-et  the  high  cost  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  Many  are  now  faced  wi;'i 
the  prospect  of  seeing  their  produce  rot  in 
backyard  gardens  because  of  the  lack  of 
proper  canning  materials.  Obviously  this  is 
an  absurd  situation  when  the  government 
has  been  encouraging  the  use  of  backyard 
gardens  as  a  means  of  cutting  food  costs  and 
inflation. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  this 
ijroblem  I  ha^  e  enclosed  an  article  from  tiie 
September  10  isbue  of  the  Detroit  News  wliich 
de.scribe&  the  frustration  of  many  home 
canners.  Not  only  must  these  consumers  wait 
in  long  lines  to  purchase  ,1ar  lids,  they  u:.usi 
also  pay  a  price  that  is  more  than  double  last 
ye.irs  40-ceut-a-doieu  average  cost. 

It  may  be  that  the  shortage  of  coining 
lids  and  jars  is  a  result  of  a  shortage  of  ra.s- 
materials  or  production  capability.  I  ha:  e 
no  e\  idence  of  restraint  of  trade  being  prac- 
ticed by  manufacturers,  but  I  would  ur^,.- 
your  agency  to  undertake  a  thcrough  £ti:d 
ixpediiious  study  of  the  situation  to  deter- 
mine vhether  tliere  have  been  ar.y  violations 
i'lT  which  the  cc'U-ui.ier  i#  geing  unfairly 
;:er.alL-ted. 

Finally.  I  hope  you  will  give  this  problem 
prompt  attention  With  a  report  back  t.i  n:e 
n-  iouu  e.s  possible. 
Sincerely, 

M.^vix  L.  Escic, 
Member  of  Conctrtss. 

Cv.NNiis-G  SLPr.'.v  ViCTiM:   1.000  BrsHL;.s 

OF   TOIIATOES 

With  dry  weather  p.nd  other  problent^ 
causing  shortages  of  just  abut  e'.erythinrt 
edible.  Myron  Jacobs  may  throw  out  1.000 
bushels  of  perfectly  good  tomatoes. 

The  Erie  produce  farmer  normally  grows 
3.000  to  4.000  bushels  of  tomatoes  a  yesr, 
much  of  v.liich  he  sells  for  home  c?;'.nii^e. 

This  year,  liowever  he  estimates  he  has 
only  had  about  a  tiiird  Ps  many  ciistomeri  at 
his  Dixie  Hiehw.iy  farm  as  he  had  in  pa.st 
year.'^.  and  of  ilio»e  v.ho  do  come,  he  ,said. 
may  buy  only  one  bushel  with  the  ccmmeut 
that  they  would  bu;.  more  if  tluy  could  gtt 
I  lie  cam- 111;:;  lids 

As  to  why  he  doesn't  give  his  lef.over 
toniatccs  away  to  a  school  or  orphanage  in- 
-stead  of  desiroving  them.  Mr.  Jacobs  said  he 
tried  to  do  thai  ia  the  past  but  ias  response 
was  always  ti.at  iliey  v.ould  be  ^liid  to  take 
them  pro.ided  he  v.ould  do  the  picking. 

The  farmer  is  not  u.nder  contract  to  anv 
commercial  canner.s  and  h.is  not  been  able 
to  sell  nny  excess  tomatoes  to  that  source. 

Mary  Sacon  grov  o  to;".atoes  on  .<-eveu  acres 
;.c-;.r  M.iybee. 

She  V, Ho  ab'e  to  sell  nil  her  tomatoes,  how- 
ever. *>ccau.?e  for  $1.50  a  bu.'^hel  more  tlwn 
most  oiliprs  were  charging  for  tomatoes,  she 
Miclucied  ti'O  ao^on  Jar  lids. 
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Where  did  she  get  the  al  lost  nou-existent 
lids?  Canada. 

Indicative  of  the  shortai  ;,  however,  when 
she    made   her    first    trip 
about   a   month   ago.  she  ^„  „„.„   ^„   „„„ 
them  right  across  the  river  ^rom  Port  Huron. 

On  her  second  trip  a  co\  pie  of  weeks  ago 
however,  she  had  to  Journe  '  about  150  miles 
inland  and  had  to  buy  then  In  small  countrv 
stores.  * 

Ultimately,  she  was  nbli 
dozen  lids. 

Wliy  the  shortage  of  caiir  ng  jars  and  lids'' 
One  supermarket  manager  ;  i  Monroe  said  he 
understands  there  is  a  sh  rtage  of  potash 
needed  for  making  the  glass  Jars  and  of  those 
that  have  been  made,  coilmercial  packers 
received  first  priority.  ] 

As  for  the  Jar  lids,  tlie  spiclai  steel  needed 
is  being  sold  In  foreign  countries  where 
manufacturers  can  get  a  h   ;her  price  for  It 

Since  last  spring,  he  sa  1    ' 
received  only  one  shlpmeni 


to  purchase  107 


plies— in  August— and  thai  didn't  last  long 


At  present,  his  company  is   „, 
such  supplies  in  its  order  be  ik. 

•"With    the   high   cost   of    food,"    the   store 
manager  commenied,  -it's    ,-( 
have  grov.n  their  own  foo 
mendable,  and  then  thev  ( 
to  can  it." 

In   a  time  of  shortages,    )eople  often   try 
to    develop    substitutes,    w    '  "     " 
some  dangerous  practices. 

Michigan  State  Univeriit;,  CooDeriitive  Ex- 
tension  Service   food    specK  ist   Anita   Dean 


warns  that  paraffin  can  only  oe  used  success- 


fully  to  seal  foods  such  a.s" 
wth    high    sugar    and    low 


which  limits  growth  of  orgai  isms. 


Sealing  Jars  of  canned  f: 
products    with    paraffin,    as 
tempted,   does   not   prevent 
veloping. 

Another  unwise  practice  _  _ ^  .„„,„.,- 

naise  or  other  large  jars  In  tead  of  special 
crxnnlng  jars.  ^ 

The   mouths   of   such   Jar 
sire  for  the  lids  but  the  r.eci 
to  screw  on  the  metal  .screw 
Tlie  result  is  poor  sealitig. 

Also,  such  Jai.s  are  no:  de:  t-ncd  fo-  p'ac 
Ing   in   boiling  water,   p.irt     f   the   cannine 
process,  and  are  liable  to  br  ak 
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ery  sad.  People 

which  is  com- 

ii't  get  the  Jars 
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it  up.  On  the  contrary,  those  guns  would 
never  be  confiscated.      / 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  ^refathers  recog- 
nized that  citizens  have  a  basic  right 
of  defense— for  the  lives  of  their  f amUles 
and  themselves  and  for  the  protection  of 
their  property.  The  recognition  was  writ- 
ten into  our  Constitution. 

Purtliermore,  I  think  that  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  guns  are  not  Inanimate 
objects  that  go  around  killing  people 
People  kill,  weapons  are  merely  the  in- 
strument of  the  killing.  People  pull  the 
trigger. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  some  35 
or  our  State  constitutions  recognize  the 
right  to  bear  arms.  Our  Founding 
Fathers  set  this  right  square  in  the  BUI 
01  Rights  and  good  men  have  been  fight- 
ing off  efforts  to  abridge  that  bill  for 
almost  200  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a£.sure  you  that  I  will 
loilow  tlie  lead  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
and  use  my  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  oppose  any  bill  that  would 

T.v,^.^'^^'"'"  *'^^  law-abiding  citizens 
of  this  Nation. 


October  3,  197J. 
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OF    MISSOURI 

ir:  THE  HOUSE  or  rupr 
Thursday,  October 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mis'-our 
I  have  noticed  that  cnce 
ber  of  bills  have  been  dn 
legislative  hopper  that  see- 
gun  control  regulations  oif  the^Feder'a^ 
statute  books. 

Once  again.  I  am  berinling  to  hear 
certain  Members  of  Congre  s  talk  about 
confiscating    an    individua 
Federal  gun  registration,  re 
pun    ownership,    and    som  _ 
f^tated  their  desire  to  seize  e 
in  the  Nation  and  melt  it  di 

Now,  mind  you.  these  bill  .„.,  .,,.,  „._ 
reeled  at  tiie  criminal  elei  lent  of  this 
country,  but.  at  the  law-abiiing  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  either  use.-:  his  wrapon 
for  •■^iiort  or  target  .<:hoo;ir  ?,  or  has  a 
ho  ^bv  of  collecting  guns. 

'.Vr  certainly  cannot  be  itive  enough 
ii  b-I.eve  that  anyone  whofintended  to 
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BRINGLVG  HEALTH  MANPOWER  TO 
UNDERSERVED  AREAS 

HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1974 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Congress,  in  its  di-scussion  of  health  man- 
power, has  heard  over  and  over  again 
that  our  greatest  problem  is  maldistribu- 
tion rather  than  an  actual  shortage  of 
mediral  personnel,  practicallv  no  effec- 
tive ideas  for  permanently  placin-^  per- 
•sonnel  in  undorscrved  areas  have  been 
Misgefted.  What  we  usually  hear  is  the 
■suggestion  that  medical  school  graduates 
pend  a  few  years  in  an  underserved  area 
(ofore  beginning  their  careers  where  the 
money  is— in  the  big  cities  and  suburbs 
Maine  s    regional    medical    program 
hov.ever,   has   an   impressive   record   in 
terms  of  bringing  medical  personnel  to 
underserved  rural  areas  on  what  looks  to 
ne   a  more   permanent   basi.s    in   fact 
Maine's  RMP  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
correctly    identify    the    kind    of    voun- 
people  who  actually  prefer  to  work  iii 
ii;ider.served  areas  to  escape  the  ma-n- 
ncgati^-e  factors  of  bis  city  living. 

We  all  know  that  many  of  todav's  best 
yoiing  people  are  actively  searching  for 
carters  where  clear,  significant  life  values 
rank  high.  They  want  to  make  a  good 
living,  but  they  want  to  do  so  on  terms 
tliat  hcip  preserve  the  best  in  today's 
.■society,  while  building  an  evpn  better 
.■-ofiety  for  the  future. 
_  The  .success  of  Maine's  RMP  to  date  is 
sketched  in  the  organization's  recent 
newsletter.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Introducing  Maine 
Ttalne  needs  more  doccors,  nurfjcs,  thera- 
Di.-"..'.  and  other  kinds  of  health  manpower— 
that  is  a  fact  proven  by  the  present  health 
mp.ipower  shortage  and  the  poor  distribution 
of  health  rare  prv.viders  in  the  State's  vast 
niral  areas.  It  Is  a!  o  a  fact  that  while  a  great 
mans  newspaper  and  magazine  stories  have 
btcn  written  about  the  shortage,  there  have 


been  few  working  projects  designed  specin. 
cally  to  help  ease  the  demand  and  meet  the 

However,  several  such  projects  have  been 
launched  in  recent  years  by  Medical  Care 
Development,  Inc.  and  judging  from  the  early 
rcturr.s  of  an  effort  that  began  at  the  start 
of  this  summer,  one  of  the  keys  to  provldinc 
Maine   with   needed  health  personnel   is  to 

n".,",??'!^^  ^;^^  ^*^*^  *°  y°""S  people  planning 
medical  and  health  related  careers 

Because  of  the  national  movement  toward 
the  redemption  of  past  values,  many  youne 
people  are  anxious  to  get  "back  to  the  land" 
.o  return  to  a  way  of  life  that  they  hope  and 
expect  will  be  more  fulfilling  than  urban  and 
buourban  living.  Few  of  them  ever  get  the  op- 
portunlty,  however,  to  test  their  expectations 
to  learn  aoout  rural  living  and  rural  careers 
first-hand,  and  do  it  without  making  irrevo- 
cable decisions— decisions  like  giving  up  the 
ar.i-tment  lea.^e  before  finding  f  piafe  "o  hve 
hi  .ne  country,  or  even  knowing  wliat  part 
of  the  country  they  might,  or  might  not  like 

The  reality  of  such  decisions  and  the  per- 

',  =  ,'ri'^  ":  ''"■'"'^  ""'  '''*  ^^^^  °^  the  unknown 
-ia\e  kept  many  a  person  from  mo\ing  to  the 

bemade        ■'^'"    ""*'   '^"^  ^   '"^^''^   ""^"l 

,  ",  \M'i^*  ''■'^=^e  "^'"ds  of  luirdlcs  the  cur- 
•TnP«>  Multldisciplluary  Preceptorships 
■  i-JPS)   project  was  designed  to  clear    The 

rr'.grr.m.  runded  by  a  $44,000  grant  from  the 

-National  Health  CouncU,  is  designed  to- 
Bring  teams  of  health  students  froxii  col- 

-eges  and  universities  across  the  nation  to 

Maine  for  a  summer  of  work; 
Give  those  students  a  chance  to  see  rural 

Maine  first-hand;   to  get  to  know  its  people 

^M,^;i,'»"'  ^l^'  "'°^'  °^  *"•  ^^^o""*  familiar 
uith  the  realities  of  a  rural  environment  and 
rural  health  care  without  the  dislocation  a.  d 
trauma  of  a  permanent  move; 

Pi'o^vide  a  v.".iicty  of  small  Jialne  health- 
care .acuities  wit.H  an  opportunitv  to  parti- 
clpace  in  teaching  teams  of  studenis.  nr -b- 
.".o.y  the  best  v.ay  of  assuring  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  skills  of  their  staffs. 

Judgir.g  by  t'.e  number  of  persons  v.Iio 
responded  to  a  modest  communicaticiis  ef- 

:t,  H.  .'^'■*.^^  °-  ^^^*  ™«*"y  y°""s  i^^^ith 

students  wno  are  most  anxious  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Maine.  About  115  applications  were 
received  for  the  50  Preceptorships  a-.ailabv- 
.hey  represent  14  different  and  distinct 
nealtn-care  disciplines  and  thev  came  from 
college.-,  and  universities  across  the  nation  « 

Grouped  in  20  separate  te.ims  for  nericds 
ranting  from  four  to  eight  weeks- andlonper 
.or  feveral  Preceptees  who  have  asked  to  ex- 
tend thtir  stays— the  students  ai-e  working 
in  14  different  Maine  locations.  Because  so 
many  of  the  working  visitors  expressed  an 
interest  in  rural  Maine  and  rural  health  c-.re 
.i-ain;ng.  much  of  the  project  is  emol-atlcallv 
cilented  to  country  communities  and  tiieir 
.'lea.th-c.rc  facilities. 

Students  in  Blue  Hill,  for  example,  are  get- 
ting their  cn-the-Job  training  and  Introduc- 
tion to  Alaine  periorming  such  duties  as: 

Le.arning  how  a  24-bed  cou;itry  hospital 
operates; 

Discovering  that  modern  technology  Is  also 
a  beneat  in  rural  areas  where  the  toois  of  the 
past  are  still  put  to  good  u.se.  The  combina- 
tion is  exemplified  by  the  Blue  Hill  Hosp*t.iI- 
Stonington  interactive  television  link  which 
"extends"  a  health-care  provider's  energies 
by  allowing  Him  or  her  to  get  the  patient's 
P'oblems  to  a  hospital,  even  though  the  hos- 
pital is  more  than  25  miles  away  from  the 
p.v-slcian  or  nur.?e  rssocl.-.tes  examiiMng 
1  oom. 

Representing  medicine,  nursing,  dentfstrv. 
speech,  physical  and  occupational  therapy, 
laboratory  technology  and  other  skills,  the  50 
students  working  in  multidisclpUnarv  teams 
not  on;y  learn  from  each  other,  but  from 
their  piescnce  in  Maine— a  24-hour  environ- 
ment v.Iiich  is  r.o;t  new  to  i.ll  of  the:a. 
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MCD  designers  and  direclor.s  of  the  proj- 
ect created  it  and  give  it  their  enthusiastic 
support  because,  as  Maine  people,  they  are 
convinced  that  once  many  of  these  yoting 
health  care  providers  get  to  know  Maine  first- 
hand, they  will  be  convinced  that  this  is  the 
place  where  they  want  to  live  and  work. 

Already,  feedback  from  this  &ummer'.s  Pre- 
ceptees indicates  the  validity  of  this  con- 
viction. Consider  the  brief  ob.servatioiis  of 
two  "big-city  students  from  the  Boston 
School  of  Nursing,  Ollie  Meyers  and  Linda  J. 
Nc.vman. 

Htie  is  what  Ollle  Meyers  has  to  say:  "I  set 
out  to  explore  community  health  in  the 
tov.-ns  around  Augusta,  and  it  has  been  a 
nursing  inspiration  for  me.  The  more  you 
look  into  communities,  the  moie  you  learn 
about  them  ....  My  experiences  hf.ve  been 
so  varied  that  it  Is  difficult  to  encap.sulate 
them  all  and  evaluate  the  flni.shed  product. 
However,  everything  from  di.scussion.^  at  the 
nursing  school  to  peering  into  a  baby's  ears 
fostered  a  sense  of  independence  within  me 
that  will  help  me  throus;hout  my  nuriing 
service  ....  The  expanded  role  of  the 
nurses  in  Maine  is  proving  itself  very  well, 
and  I  have  giiined  much  knowledt;e  of  tlie 
State,  medicine,  nursing  ond  people  From 
the  beginning,  I  was  open  to  all  t.an^is  in 
this  program,  and  I  receh  ed  much  more  thr.n 
I  expected." 

And  Linda  Ne^vir.an  h;id  theae  obseiva- 
tions: 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  this  program.  I 
raisht  never  have  had  the  fh.iMCp  to  meet 
people  I  admire  as  much  as  any  national 
"Heroes" — women  like  the  visiting  nurse?, 
and  Family  Nurse  Associates  at  the  Family 
Medicine  institute  In  Augusta.  Individuals 
hke  these  that  I  met  during  my  sc.  en-week 
stay  in  Maine  charged  me  with  excitement 
and  interest  in  nursing  ....  A  thorough 
evaluation  ot  the  program  would  require  me 
to  WTite  a  book,  so,  to  make  it  short  ai^.d  to 
the  point,  I  felt  my  seven  v.eeks  were  def- 
initely exciting,  thought  provoking,  at  times 
exhausting  and  emotionally  drainii't;.  hii: 
definitely  worthv/hile. 

"I  value  my  experience  in  Maine  beciiuse  it 
exposed  me  to  so  many  new  aad  excitiiiii 
aspects  of  health  care.  I  came  to  Muine  as  an 
idealistic  student,  and  I  left  it  even  more 
idealistic.  Being  exposed  to  the  working  world 
of  rural  medicine  did  not  shatter  my  Illu- 
sions. On  the  contrary,  I  saw  my  dreams 
being  ptit  into  action!" 

Precisely.  It  is  Just  such  introductions  to 
the  realities  of  Maine  that  the  MuUldisci- 
plinary  Preceptorships  Project  was  designed 
to  provide.  There  are  many  statements  like 
those  of  Ollie  Meyers  and  Linda  Newman 
which  indicate  the  project  is  working.  In 
the  final  analysis,  of  cour.se  both  the  people 
of  Maine  and  the  health-care  providers  who 
return  here  to  stav  will  boneui. 


SECURITY  BREACH  IN  RECENT 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 
"INSIDE   STORY" 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIAKA 

IN"  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRE.SFNTATIVES 

Thv.Tsday,  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing column  that  appeared  in  the  July  7. 
1974.  Detroit  News  by  Col.  Robert  D. 
Heinl.  Jr.,  puts  into  perspective  a  recent 
widely  publicized  book  that  supposedly 
tells  what  really  goes  on  inside  the  CIA. 

The  authors,  as  Colonel  Heinl  notes, 
stand  condemned  as  having  violated 
their  sworn  oaths  of  secrecy.  Wliat  they 
were  after.  I  do  not  know. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  the  following  ailicle  speaks  for 
itself: 
Book  on  CIA  Is  Termed  a  Security  Breach 

(By  Col.  R.  D.  Heinl,  Jr.,  USMO  (Ret.)) 

Washington. — During  the  14  years  March 
23,  1955,  and  Sept.  2, 1969,  Victor  Marchettl— 
once  special  assistant  to  the  deputy  director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  — 
signed  at  least  15  solemn  pledges  under  oath. 
The  central  btirdcn  of  lliese  pledges  was 
clear  and  simple. 

In  no  circumstance  or  fa.=;hion — Victor 
Marchetti  swore  not  once,  but  over  and  over 
again — would  he  ever  divulge  the  secrets  or 
the  secret  intelligence  which  are  the  life- 
blood  of  the  CIA. 

Now,  writing  in  coPaboraiion  v.ith  a  former 
State  Department  intelligence  specialist, 
John  D.  Marks,  who  was  bound  by  similar 
oaths  and  who  has  already  taken  the  Fifth 
Amendment  at  least  once  during  proceed- 
ings on  this  case,  Marchetti  has  foresworn 
liimself.  He  has  done  so  by  coldly  setting  out 
In  print  all  he  knows — and  It  is  a  good  deal — 
about  the  intelligence  agencies  and  opera- 
lions  of  the  United  States. 

(Atiribtiting  rare  elasticity  to  all  those 
oaths,  Marchetti  recently  told  viewers  of 
NBC's  "Today  Show":  "The  secrecy  oath  v.  as 
never  intended.  I  don't  think,  to  mean  that 
one  craildn't  criticize  the  policies  or  practices 
of  the  CIA,  and  give  examples  ot  what's 
wrong.") 

At  any  rate,  for  the  Marchetri-Marks  rev- 
elation.;" ("The  CIA  and  the  Cult  of  Intelli- 
gence." A.A.  Knopf),  the  consideration  re- 
portedly amounted  to  a  $10,000  advance  on 
a  40.no6-copy  hardback  first  printing  as  v.ell 
as  U.S.  and  international  newsp-iper  seriali- 
zation. 

This  cnsp  clearly  represents  a  momentous 
security  breach,  on  its  face  premeditated  yet 
V  holly  unpunishable,  let  alone  remedial.  Ii 
was  "tar  mere  destructive  than  Daniel  Ells- 
ber^."  -somberly  concluded  one  observer  who 
knows  a  good  many  state  secrets.  To  see  hou 
this  came  about,  a  brief  background  sum- 
mary is  rovealiny. 

Marchetti  was  no  mere  pilfering  clerk,  hut 
a  $35.000-a-year  CG-15  In  the  CIA  main- 
slream.  Throv.gh  he  was  a  staff  man  he  was 
never  nn  agent,  as  he  sometimes  represents 
himself  to  liave  been.  He  had  jobs  in  which 
he  saw  just  about  everything  the  CIA  put  on 
paper.  At  some  point  he  must  have  decided 
quite  coldbloodedly  that  what  he  was  see- 
ing would  Interest  the  wide  world  beyond 
the  walls  of  CIA  Headquarters  in  Langley, 
Va.  From  then  on  he  began  making — and  no 
doubt  taking — records,  as  months  and  years 
went  by.  They  now  surface  in  his  writings 
and  In  tlie  countless  damaging,  gossipy  al- 
lusions that  his  publishers,  animated  by 
.similar  patriotism,  have  printed  from  piuce 
to  place  in  boldface  type  so  no  reader  ran 
fail  to  be  titillated. 

When  Marchetti  resigned  from  the  agency 
in  1939.  .swearing  one  final  secrecy  oath  as 
me.u.ing'iess  as  his  others,  he  had  quite  a 
bundle  and  meant  to  exploit  it.  But  there 
v.ns  one  catch:  Marclietti  couldn't  then  and 
still  really  can't  wTlte. 

After  trying  his  apprentice  hard  in  t'tie 
h.-^rd  world  of  the  freelance.  M;iri.httii  .veeiii- 
ed  to  be  getting  nowhere,  save  perhaps  tor 
a  lifcle  magazine-exposure  and  a  TV  show 
or  two  in  which  he  first  disp!a\ed  a  pro- 
pensity for  dropping  off  bits  of  classined 
iniormation  whith  naturnllv  got  bark  to 
CIA. 

Marchetti  did.  however,  attract  the  notice 
of  Mrvrks.  a  former  .Stave  employe  w'lo  ad- 
mits he  beat  the  araft  by  working  as  a  gov- 
ernmeiit  civilian  for  18  inontlis  in  Vieiiiam. 
Despite  his  limited  background,  Mark.s — 
bright  and  articulate  by  all  accounts — th'?n 
look  on  a  job  surprisingly  near  the  top  ot 
the  State  Deprrlmenfs  sensitive  Br.re.u'  of 
Intelligence  ai.cl  Research.  There  he  stayed 
loiii  eiiOU";!!.  in  ills  ou.i  wordr-.  to  be  'Intro- 
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duccd  to  the  whole  worldwide  network  of 
American  spying." 

In  1970,  loaded  with  top-secret  Informa- 
tion, Marks  went  to  work  for  Sen.  Clifford  P. 
Case,  R-N.J.,  one  of  CIAs  and  the  intelli- 
gence community's  most  vmcompromlsltirt 
challengers.  Not  long  afterward  he  heard 
about  Marchetti  and  the  CIA  man  who 
couldn't  wrl*e  (as  his  lone  novel,  published 
in  1969,  abundantly  demonstrates)  teamed 
up  with  Marks,  who  could.  Marks  probably 
has  more  animus  in  the  matter  than  does 
Marchetti,  whose  specially  is  knowing  where 
the  bodies  are  btirled. 

Soon  after  the  collaboration  was  cousum- 
mated  in  1972.  Marchetti  submitted  a  de- 
tailed proposal  for  what  became  the  book  t" 
Doubleday,  whose  editor.  Stewart  Richard- 
son, declined  to  touch  It. 

"I  slm.ply  didn't  feel  this  was  the  !?ort  of 
book  we  wanted  to  publish,"  Richardson  told 
The  Detroit  News. 

Following  this  rebuff,  Marchetti  took  his 
outline  to  Knopf,  wliich — evidently  less 
squeamish  where  national  security  was  in- 
volved— quickly    itccepted. 

Thpse  developments  had  not  escaped  the 
CIA,  already  aware  of  leaks  emanating  fiom 
Ivlarchetlt  and  Marks.  The  latter  have  hinted 
the  CIA  simply  stole  and  reproduced  Knopf  s 
files  (an  action  probably  not  beyond  pgency 
capabilities),  but  informed  sources  close  co 
the  case  maintain  tliis  didn't  happen. 

"Not  everyone  at  Knopf  was  that  enthu- 
siastic over  the  idea."  commented  one  source 
wlio  t.sKed  not  to  be  identified. 

At  any  rate.  In  April,  1972,  the  CIA  went 
to  court  to  restrain  Marchetti  from  disc.o.s- 
Ing  what  clearly  seemed  to  be  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence secrets  of  first  magnitude.  Curiouslv 
for  a  care  involving  national  security  In  it> 
mo'^t  central  aspects,  CIA's  court  action  tool; 
the  form  of  a  civil  suit  to  restrain  M.irchetti 
from  ijrenching  the  contracts  represented  by 
his  15-odd  sworn  undertakings. 

(Legpl  sources  explain  that  the  World  Wrr 
I  Espionage  Act,  under  which  such  ca.3es  once 
might  have  been  criminally  tried.  Is  a  virtual 
deact  letter  and  that — save  for  civil  action 
r.uoh  fcs  this — the  government  is  today  powei- 
le;-s  to  take  e.Tecii»e  legal  action  to  saitguaid 
any  secret.) 

Without  pursuing  the  involved  litigation, 
virtually  all  of  it  behind  closed  doors  becav.se 
oi  the  high-voltage  secrecy  of  the  subject 
matter,  the  CIA  eventually  was  forced  to 
withdraw  objection,  for  tactical  reasons,  on 
171  pa.ssages.  U.S.  District  Judge  Al'oert  V. 
Bryan,  ou  what  seems  an  extraordinary  viov.- 
of  government  seciirlty  procedures,  ruled 
that  141  more  (the  most  hotly  contested) 
were  not  properly  classified,  although  senior 
CIA  oificials  unanimously  said  they  were. 

Brvau's  ruling  is  being  vigorously  appealed 
by  an  appalled  CI.A,  which  feels  its  back  is 
to  the  \^all,  not  only  insofar  as  the  present 
disclosures  are  concerned,  but  because  it  will 
lose  fi'l  future  power  oi  enforcing  .secrecy 
among  Its  more  than  ir.OOO  employes. 

(During  a  recent  TV  appearance.  Marche.*'. 
gloated,  "There  are  nj'.v  otiiei  CIA  at' -its 
writing  books.") 

Go  ng  beyond  tie  Rpriali-:.d  material,  wl.i-h 
appears  more  sensational  thpn  it  really  is. 
the  case  already  has  catised  an  obviou.s  det- 
radanuu  of  secur.ty.  Secret  briefs  reprodiucd 
in  '23  copies,  have  been  made  available  lO 
lawyers,  law  clerks  and  court  reporters,  '.'a- 
tcrial  v.hlch  was  so  "hot"  that  the  CIA  is 
said  to  have  had  to  i^-.ue  special  clearances 
even  to  its  o.vn  ip-'in  pr.'-suing  the  case  is 
now  oiorcd  In  de^ik  drawers  or  old-fashioned 
cou'troom  safes.  These  are  guarded,  if  at 
all.  by  night  wati'hmen  or  b&iliffs  r.'*thi>r 
the.!'  the  electronic  surveillance,  patrou  and 
.spe-,'l.'>i  f-.lnrm  systems  at  Langley. 

More  iundamen tally  than  even  .specific  .se- 
curity breaches,  ho'.vever.  the  Marchctti- 
Markb  expose  raises  certain  questions  and 
begs  others: 
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With  a  sanctimony  It  ;onslstcnt  for  those 
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who  willfully  break  the 

riiid  ethical  comniltmeii  s  a  men  can  make, 

the   t-.vo  authors  preacl    at  what  they  call 

tliC    "wrong    secret    inte*" 

no.cninieuts." 

■Just  because  the  Rt  ssians  do  It,"  said 
llarchetti,  "L,  no  reacon  why  we  should  do 
It.  •  This  is  simply  a  pica    or  unUatcral  Amcr 


i'un  disarmament,  hi  th< 
vis-a-vis   Russia.   After 
liiO    CIA    was    couceiv  e4 
maintaining  ths  world's 


ialelllgence  airency  whic  i  routinely  plotted. 


most  solemn  onths 


intelligence  battle. 

ill.    decades    before 

the    Soviets    were 

ost  powerful  .secret 


vcrthrow  of  victim 
organlzatioua  or 


and  oltsn  acliieved,  the 
or  adversary  goveiuuici. 
iJidiviiluals. 

Marchett:  ignores  lh"\  policy  purpc.ses  of 
the  CIA  operations  he  cjscrlhes,  Just  as  he 
docs  tlie  fact  that  no  C«A  operut.oa  of  any 
consequence  ever  takestolace  save  on  au- 
thcrization  by  the  Whlt«  House  and  usually 
by  tiie  National  SectirUy  «  ij 

What  these  disclosures 


h-reconcilable  form,  is  t  e  at,e-old  couCict 
between  the  need  for  go\e  nment  so  recy  and 
the  people's  right  to  know 

Even    Britain,    the    foi 

hbenies,   has   its   Oir^cial .„   „^„.    „.,,. 

sharp  teeih  in  it  for  the  likes  of  Marclietti 
and  Ivrarks. 

Still  more  to  the  point 
pleasant  to  imagine  wha 
to  a  pair  of  KGB  agents  c 


a  wurk.  It  is  also  easy  1  »  impgine  what  a 


triumph  it  would  be  lor 
If  such  ftii  expose  ol  the  I  3B  reached  Wash- 
ington. 

Hardly  anybody  wov.ld  z  elccme  a  U.S.  ofiS 
cial   secrets  act.   least  of     "" 
press  and  publtshing  tradi 
such  a  law  is  enacted,  it  c  ,n  only  have  been 
provoked  by  Daniel  Ellsb«  g  and  by  certain 
nev/spapers    which    ramm  d    the    Pentagon 
Papers  luto  print,  and — be   ond  .-uiy  doubt- 
by  Marchetti.  Marks,  and 
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ION.  ROBERT 

OF    MICHICJ!   1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPJ  ESENTATU'ES 
Thursday,  Octobe  ■  3,  1974 

Mr.  IIUBER.  Mr.  Se  rikcr.  recently 
some  employees  of  Pan  Arn  tool:  out  a 
full-page  ad  in  the  newi  oaper-s  pointing 
out  the  difficulties  their  firm  is  encoun- 
tering in  competing  wi  h  foreign  air- 
lines, who  are  given  cer  ain  benefits  by 
our  Federal  GovemmeiJ  to  which  Pan- 
Am  is  not  entitled,  and  a  .  the  same  time 
coping  with  ri.^ing  fuel  p  Ices.  Since  Pan 
Am  is  one  of  our  oldest  ioneer  airlines, 
I  think  points  made  by  lese  employees 
Fhould  be  rciv!  and  heeled  by  my  "col- 
leo'-'ue-  in  their  deliheratons  on  iiifla- 
ti.-iu  in  the  da:  .s  ahead.  Tl*  "cpen  letter'' 
from  the  Pan  Am  worker|  follows : 
A»i   Open   Lftter   to   the   A  hehican   Pfoplf. 

FkOM  TfTS  EMPLOYErS  OF  T;  [E  WoRI.D'b  MoST 
EXPCRIENCED    AlRLIME 

i^'tcr  a  decade  of  danglir  r  )".  a  storm  of 
outra'-eou-  dlscrl.-nlnatlon.  t  ith  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  wrlthln?.  ever  time  the  In- 
tornationnl  Oil  Cartel  rals  d  their  prlce.<!. 
the  32..'i00  men  and  women  ff  Pan  American' 
World  Airways  have  a  few 
wc :\.M  llks  to  get  off  cur  ches  s 

We  plead  guilty,  first  ol 
w:-V:ed  our  tails  off  for  n« 
Tarrying  the  spirit  of  Amer  -an  privateen- 
terprlye  to  the  rest  of  the  ■  'orld.  We  admit 
alv„.  pioneering  every  sigr  meant  overseas 
tlr  route. 


confessicn.s   we 

all,   of   having 
rly  fifty   years. 


We  plead  guilty,  of  actively  having  pre- 
vented the  outflow  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year  from  the  Amer- 
ican balance  of  payments,  and  of  kicking 
theui  directly  into  the  nations  economy. 

We  pler>d  guilty,  of  havhig  flown  two- 
mllllon  American  servicemen  out  of  Vict 
Nam  on  five  day  combat  leaves,  on  a  cost- 
plus  cr.e  dollar  contract.  We  admit  also, 
providhi:;  the  Defer.re  Department  a  fleet  of 
perfectly  maintained,  fully  crewed  alrnlancs 
that  were  u.,ed  extc luslvely  in  World  War  11, 
Bci  lin,  Korea  and  Indo  China. 

We  plead  guilty,  of  overtly  auppcrtlug  the 
American  aerospace  hidustry.  Pan  Am  wes 
the  Hrst  to  opeiate  the  flving  boats,  the 
Intercontinental  707s  and  the  Jumbo  747s 
We  canjiot  say,  at  this  point  hi  tlino,  how 
many  billions  of  doUars  h-vc  been  gener- 
ated by  foreign  ahliacs  following  our  leader- 
ship in  the  purchase  of  those  new  airplanes. 
We  plead  guilty,  of  having  once  been  an 
e:-.ormon.s.iy  successful  private  enterprise.  We 
aUniit  al^D,  failing  to  report  a  crime,  as  it 
was  takijig  place.  The  men  and  women  of 
I'an  Am  iiuvc  watched  tlieir  great  airline 
hring  rtdiicccl,  over  the  last  decade,  from  a 
healtliy,  coiUribuLlng.  national  resource,  to 
a  poor,  paralyzed,  potential  welfare  patient 

Finally,  we've  been  bled  while  by  thi.s 
recent  oil  crisis  btislncss  .  .  . 

Now  we're  in  trouble,  and  we  thhik  that 
the  American  people  can  ste  why,  merely  by 
aslUi.g  a  few  simple  qucotions  "of  our  own 
government. 

Asl:  our  own  eoverm-ent,  first  of  all,  whv 
the  Postal  Department  pavs  the  foreign  air"- 
H  .e.s  us  much  v^  five  limes  what  it  pays  Pan 
Am  for  haulinj  the  same  U.S.  mail.  Not  re- 
cei-.u;g  tlie  same  pay  for  the  same  work 
costs  Fan  Am  thirty-five  million  dollars  a 
.» ear. 

Ask    our    own    government,    why    nc thing 
is    ever    cione    about    overseas    airports    thai, 
charge    Americans   e.xorbiiant    lar,ding   fee« 
Qantas    AirUnes.    for    e.xample,    pays    under 
three  launched  dollars  to  laiid  their  Jumbo 
<■».  in  o'an  Francisco.  Fun  Am  pavs  forty  two 
i  undrc!  dollars  to  land  in  Syduev,  Auotralia 
--c:   paying   foreign   governments   the   same 
uicr  fees  that  their  airlines  pav  in  America 
cost-s  Pan  Am  tv.-elve  million  dollars  a  year. 
Ask   our  own   government,   why   tl.e  U  S 
Expert-Import  Bank  loans  monevto  airlines 
of    "underdeveloped"    naMons.    like    France 
Jp.pan    and    Saudi    Arabia,    at    six    percent 
Iniere.st  while  Pan  Am  po-s  twelve  percent 
Their  low   Interest   loans   are   u.<:ed   to   buy 
r.!rpl?.nes  that  they  u;.e  to  compete  agahis'. 
Pan  Am.  Not  allowing  Pan  American  access 
to  these  .same  interest  rates  means  that  we 
p.iy    seven    milUon   dollars    more    than    ilie 
foreign  airlines  for  the  same  Jumbo  Jet. 

Ask  our  own  government,  v.hy  it  is  op- 
posed to  ietUug  Pan  Am  fly  passengers 
'Mthln  our  own  country  ...  it  just  doesn't 
make  sense.  The  domestic  airlines  now  have 
rights  to  the  international  rotites  that  we 
pioneered,  and  the  foreign  airlines  now 
serve  more  cities  In  the  United  States  than 
w»  do.  The  right  to  compete  freely  at  home, 
the  most  elemental  privilege  of  a  free  enter- 
prise so  Icty.  has  always  been  denied  Pan 
Am. 

You  see,  when  It  comes  right  down  to  it, 
Pan  Am  does  a  lot  more  than  compete  with 
other  airlines.  We  compete  with  whole  coun- 
tries, sometimes  even  our  own.  The  men  and 
women  of  Pan  Am  are  Just  not  the  tjTpe 
who  enjoy  asking  for  a  handout.  The  only 
subsidy  that  we  have  ever  needed  was  fair 
treatment  .  .  .    Prom  our  own  government. 

If  Pan  Am  were  allowed  domestic  routes 
wltliln  the  United  States.  .  .  or  to  borrow 
from  the  E.vport-Import  Bank  ...  or  to  pay 
reaonable  landing  fees  overseas  ...  or  to 
receive  equal  postal  rates  from  our  own 
government,  we  wouldn't  need  any  subsidy 
BtalU  ' 


In  fact  we  wouldn't  need  t<:  have  tal-en 
up  a  collection  to  run  this  ad. 

TiiK  32,500  EMrLOTCEs  of  Pan  Am. 
(By  Authority  of '  Captain  Terrence  Beas- 
ley.  First  Officer  James  Hotchklss  and  Flight 
Enghieer  Dennis  Panzer  for  the  Aware 
Committee  of  the  Employees  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can.) 

(The  opinions  expressed  here4n  are  strictly 
those  of  the  cmplovees  and  do  not  neces- 
s.uiiy  represent  ihe  omclal  position  cf  th» 
management   of   Pan   American   World  Alr- 

v>3yi,  Ii,.;.) 


POLl  riC.'U.  REPRESSION  IS 
SAVAGE  IN  CUBA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    CLtKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVrS 
Thunduy.  October  3.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  discussion  at  the  present  time  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  States  should 
reccgiiize  the  Cuban  Government  of 
Fidel  Castro,  initiate  trade  with  that 
country,  and.  in  the  spirit  of  "detente  " 
..•olccme  it  back  into  the  family  of 
nations. 

Tho.-e  who  i)roscnt  tliis  thesis  seem  to 
misunderstand  the  ba-^is  for  our  present 
Cuban  policy.  It  is  not  the  United  Stales 
which  has  isolated  Cuba,  but  the  Com- 
munist government  of  that  countrj,' 
which  has,  through  its  a  nior;.s.  isolated 
itself. 

Cuba  continues  to  train  and  to  arm 
guerrilla  f.yhtei.s  v.iio  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  ofTorts  to  oveithrow  lei^iTimate 
governments  throughout  Latin  America 
as  well  as  in  otlier  part:  of  the  v.orld 
pa^ticuIprly  Uie  coutlicrn  i:art  of  Africa. 
Cubans  ha\  e.  for  example,  been  active  in 
the  terrori.^t  movements  in  Mozambi'j'ic 
fnd  Portuguese  Guinea. 

In  tlioir  e.Torts  to  change  American 
pcliry  toward  Cuba,  many  in  our  country 
ha\  e  shown  themselves  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  rcrressive  regime  v.hich  Fidel  Cas- 
li'o  has  inflicted  upon  the  Cuban  people. 
In  an  important  column  concernin'? 
pohtical  repression  in  today's  Cuba.  Jack 
Anderson  leports  that  his  information 
describes  a  situation  in  which  "the  food 
in  Cuban  prisons  is  scarcely  enough  for 
.'survival.  At  LaCabana  Fortress  Prison, 
160    men    were    crowded    into    galleries 
without  windows,  nothing  but  an  iron 
r  ille  at  the  end.  It  was  so  hot  in  tlic 
summer  tint  the  pri-.oners  couldn't  bear 
to  v.ear  clothes.  When  it  rained,  the  wa- 
ter washed  into  the  living  quarters. 
Mr.  Anderson  reports  that — 
At  the  Isle  of  Pines  pri-on.  the  prisoners 
v.ere  welcomed  off  the  ferry  boat  by  "gu-irds 
on  both  sides  of  the  gangplank,  hitting  us 
as  we  passed  by  them,  and  I  mean  h!tt!'..g 
with    clubs    and    sticking    us    with    their 
bayonets.   Just    for   fim   I   guess,"   Favs   one 
letter. 


The  govei-iiment  of  Fidel  Castro  has 
never  been  elected  by  the  Cuban  people. 
It  has  repressed  political  and  religious 
freedom  in  that  country-,  has  eliminated 
freedom  of  speech,  and  has  stirred  ter- 
ror and  turmoil  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  To  advocate  a  "good  neighbcr ' 
policy  with  a  country  which  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  a  bad  neighbor  makes  little 
sense. 


\ 
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It  is  important  that  Americans  under- 
stand the  reality  of  life  in  Castro's 
Cuba.  I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  column,  "Political  Repression  Sav- 
age in  Cuba."  by  Jack  Anderson  as  it  ap- 
pealed on  September  7.  1974,  in  the 
Wisliington  Post,  and  insert  it  into  the 
re'.ord  ?.t  tliis  time: 

Pol. trie  M.  Repression  S.\v.\ge  in  Cvb.\ 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

A  leis  bombastic  Fidel  Ca-.tro  i:  now  in 
ills  best  behavior,  as  he  strives  to  bring 
C'jlirt  into  the  society  of  Western  Hem- 
ispbere  nations.  But  hidden  from  the  promi- 
nent visitors  he  has  enticed  to  Cuba  is  an 
unspeakable  world  of  political  oppression. 

We  have  written  about  the  terror  and 
torture  in  the  prisons  of  Brazil's  right-wing 
dictatorship.  Now  we  have  received  evidence 
o£  similar  tactics  in  the  prisons  of  Cuba's 
left-wing  dictatorship. 

Just  as  Brazilian  political  prisoners  smug- 
gled their  stark  stories  to  us  through  priests, 
Castro's  prisoners  have  managed  to  smuft- 
ple  letters,  affidavits  and  other  evidence  to 
the  United  States  with  ciiiections  tiiixt  they 
be  delivered  to  us. 

We  liave  checked  out  their  charges,  as  best 
we  could,  with  former  prisor.ers  who  have 
been  released  frotn  Castro's  custody.  We  are 
willing  to  ma)-:e  a  personal  inspection  of 
these  prisons,  if  Castro  will  peimit  it.  as 
ve  also  offered  to  do  in  Brazil. 

The  letters  and  affidavits  describe  a  horror 
which,  for  the  unhappy  souls  who  run  afoul 
of  Castro's  political  police,  usually  begins 
with  a  frightening,  after-inldnight  arrest. 

"You  and  your  family  are  ail  fast  asleep," 
stales  one  affidavit,  "when  the  tremendous 
knocking  at  your  front  and  back  door  starts. 
About  six  or  seven  G-2  men.  armed  to  tlie 
teeth  with  Russian  niacliine  guns,  rush  in 
vour  Itouse,  screaming,  pushing  your  family, 
searching  your  home,  nut  allowiitg  vonr  wife 
or  cliildren  to  go  to  tl.e  bedroont  to  put 
ilieir  clothes  on. 

•  They  hisult  you  with  every  filthy  name 
in  the  book.  Finally  they  pusli  you  oiU.=ide. 
with  your  family  cryir-i.  and  p'.it  you  into  a 
G-2  car." 

The  victim  is  hustled  to  G-2  licadqi'.irters 
where,  according  to  tlie  affidavit,  "you  are 
taken  into  a  small  room,  have  all  your 
clothes  taken  away  from  you.  searched  even 
v.ithin  your  body,  then  given  a  pair  of  me- 
clianic  overalls  witliout  any  sleeve.'-." 

The  Interrogation  takes  place  in  a  small 
oTice.  "The  olhcers  all  put  their  guns  on  the 
table  in  front  of  >ou  to  scare  you."  recounts 
the  affidavit.  "Then  the  questioning  begins. 
witii  insults,  the  tlireat.^.  the  false  accu-sa- 
tions.  where  everybody  is  itccused  of  being 
the  CIA." 

If  the  prisoner  doesn't  give  the  an.^v.-ers 
they  want,  he  is  held  alternatively  in  over- 
heated and  frigid  cells.  "Tlie  heat  is  so  bad. 
you  faint.  And  then  you  are  brought  in  a 
special  cell  that  has  air  conditioning  so  cold 
you  freeze.  All  this  to  make  you  talk." 

The  prisoners  are  peimltted  to  see  their 
families  oi^ce  a  v/eelc.  ""i'ou  are  shaved  by  a 
tioriiU.  without  shaving  cream,  f.ien  taken 
to  a  small  room,  all  bugged,  with  your  inves- 
liga'or  sitting  next  to  you.  and  are  given  six 
or  seven  minutes  witli  your  family,  after 
your  family  has  been  given  p  lecttue  to  teU 
you  to  confess." 

Tl;e  letters  and  afidavi  s  ds-cri'oe  the  fjod 
in  Cuban  pri'--ons  as  s..ircelv  en'mjih  for  sur- 
vi.-al.  At  LaCKbana  Fortress  prison.  160  men 
v-ere  crowded  into  galleries  without  .vindovvi. 
noil.ing  'out  an  iron  grille  at  the  ei'd.  It  was 
so  hot  in  the  stimmer  that  tlie  prisoners 
couldn't  bear  to  wear  clo"i.hes.  When  it  rained, 
ll;r  water  v,-ashed  into  thi?  living  quatier.s. 

•At  Oiie  time,"  state^  --.n  aflidavit.  "we  wet-'i 
'.lOt  allowed  to  liave  water  to  shower  for  23 
days."  Another  de.scribes  the  ho'.ir  in  tl-.e 
Siui  which  the  pri.^oaeri.  v.ere  pprmuted  once 
a  month. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

People's  Republic  of  China  at  "taxpayer  sub- 

"But  we  had  to  run  in  double  time.  All 
the  time  we  were  running,  we  were  being  hit 
by  the  guards  with  clubs,  bayonets  and  iron 
sticks.  Then  down  again  lnt<i  the  hole,  again 
being  hit  by  the  guards." 

Most  of  all,  the  prisoners  dreaded  the 
"riqulsa,"  as  the  ceil  searches  were  called, 
"The  guards  came  into  your  gallery  after 
midnight, '  according  to  one  account,  "and 
line  you  up  outside  or  against  tlic  wall.  They 
start  to  throw  everything  you  own  outside 
and  douse  v.ater  all  over  your  bed.  which 
normally  is  thrown  from  one  end  of  the  gal- 
lery to  the  other. 

••■you  also  get  beat  up.  When  you  are  taken 
ctUside.  nude,  the  miiicianas  |  women 
guards]  stand  in  tlie  patio  .and  laugh  .it  your 
nakedness." 

At  the  Isle  of  Pines  prison,  tlie  prisoners 
were  welcomed  off  the  ferry  boat  by  "guards 
on  botli  sides  of  the  gangplank,  liivting  us 
as  we  passed  by  them,  and  I  mean  hitting 
with  clubs  and  sticking  us  with  their  bayo- 
nets, just  for  fun  I  guess,"  states  one  letter. 

The  prisoners  at  tlie  Isle  of  Pines  got  up 
nt  5  a.m.  and  worked  until  6  p.m.  "cutting 
vecds.  planting  trees,  picking  fruit."  'God 
i.orbid, '  reported  one  former  prisoner,  "if 
t;icy  should  catch  you  eating  a  piece  of  fru:i. 
'ihe  guards  would  make  mincemeat  out  ol 
you  vvitii  their  bayonets. " 

Tiie  prisoners  were  subjected  to  dally  beat- 
ings, according  to  the  smuggled  docume-it.s. 
"There  was  seldom  a  montli  in  the  island 
v.hcn  they  did  not  kill  one  or  two  prisoners 
in  tiie  work  camp,  or  cut  them  up.  crippling 
\hem,  of  something,"  charges  an  affidavit. 

liie  documents  give  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  prisons,  enclose  typical  menus  and 
name  some  of  the  most  brutal  guards.  One 
prisoner,  risking  almost  certain  retaliation, 
has  nsked  us  to  toll  his  personal  story.  This 
\\V.\   be  pntMished   In  a  future  column. 


WOLFF  N2WSLETTER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLF* 

or    KEW    TORK  ^ 

•:v  TiiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N  r.'^.TIVEo 

Thursday,  October  3.  I97i 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodically, 
I  distribute  a  newsletter  to  my  constitu- 
ents in  a  continuing  effort  to  keep  them 
informed  of  my  activities  as  their  rep- 
resentative in  Washington.  And  often,  I 
use  the  newsletter  as  a  vehicle  to  obtain 
their  views  on  major  issues,  thus  allow- 
ing me  to  function  more  effectively  en 
their  behalf  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  would  like 
to  share  wilh  my  colleagues  iny  latest 
tiewsielter: 

V/OLrp  Newsletiier 

Dear  Friend  and  CONSxrruENT:  As  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  93rd  Congress  enters  its 
final  period,  I  believe  this  to  be  llie  appro- 
priate time  for  niP  to  highliglit  some  of  the 
recent  actions  I  took  as  your  Representa- 
tive. 

First  of  ai!,  I  .im  most  pleased  to  repoit 
that  Turkey  iias  bowed  to  Congressional 
pressure,  brought  to  bear  at  my  insistence, 
and  has  proposed  to  implement  a  •'fail  safe" 
method  to  control  her  opium  poppy  pro- 
duction and  deny  heroin  from  reacliing 
illegal  channels. 

This  plan  calls  for  a  total  prohihiLion  on 
'^^e  extraction  of  opium  fsuin  at  the  farm 
level  and,  instead,  mandates  that  all  poj)py 
crops  be  h.arvested  intact  and  transported 
to  a  t;overnmeut  operated  refinery  where  the 
opium  could  he  ren  )ved  only  througli  a 
complicated  scientific  proce.-s  performed  by 
.spe'-iuiiy   trained   governniei;t   personnel. 

If  this  plan  is  properly  implemented  and 
adequate  stm.  eiilance  is  effected  by  Turkish 
and  interr-itionfl  ia.v  enforcement  officials. 
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the  control  procedures  should  work  to  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  heroin  to  the  Illicit  nar- 
cotic trafficker. 

Make  no  mistake,  once  Turkey  announced 
slie  was  revoking  the  two-year-old  ban  on 
opium  cultivation — the  ban  which  had  suc- 
cessfully stemmed  the  availability  of  illegal 
hereoin  in  our  American  communities — the 
defunct  Prencli  Connection  was  Immedi- 
ately forged  anew  to  he  ready  and  waitinc 
to  again  convey  the  lethal  doses  from  their 
orit;in  in  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey  to  the 
scurrilous  street  peddlers  of  New  York. 

Turkey  answered  our  pleas  that  she  not  lift 
the  ban  witii  tli?  callous  retort  tiiat  hernin 
addicticn  was  not  p  Turkish  problem,  but 
was  of.rs  alone. 

However.  Congress  would  not  take  "no"  for 
an  answer  and,  determined  to  protect  Amer- 
ican youth  from  further  threat  of  herein 
addiction,  overwhelmingly  supporied  my 
House  Resolution  to  cut  off  U.S.  aid  to 
Turkey  if  she  resumed  opium  production  or 
failed  to  impose  controls  strict  enough  to 
gain  U.S.  approval. 

I  also  introduced  an  amendment  to  tlie 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974  to  sever  tlic 
flow  ox  your  American  dollars  to  Turkey  if 
siie  did  not  agree  to  our  demands.  Now  there 
were  some  who  insisted  Turkey  lias  the  rieht 
to  determine  her  own  policies.  Right,  but  not 
wiien  the  Turkish  policy  funded  with  Amer- 
ican aid  dollars,  produces  poppies  which  un- 
dermined America's  war  on  drug  abir*  ;i  id 
prey  upon  our  youtii  like  a  parasite. 

Some  have  criticized  me  in  the  past  for 
taking  a  liard  line  with  nations  that  do  not 
cooperate  with  us  In  our  attempts  to  stop 
the  flow  of  illegal  narcotics  to  our  shores.  But 
a  mrai  must  stand  up  for  w'nat  he  iJelieves 
and  so  must  a  nation.  I  maintain  the  United 
States  must  receive  a  return  for  her  aid  dol- 
lars and  stop  the  "giveaway"  programs  that 
sap  our  country's  energie:;  and  resjurces. 

While  we  must  now  make  every  effort  to 
be  certain  the  Turks  adhere  lo  their  plsn  to 
control  the  cultivation  and  production  of 
their  opi-am  poppies.  I  am  gratified  ihat  h 
giant  first  step  has  taken  place,  liie  Turks' 
decision  to  faialiy  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  in  our  battle  against  narcotics  ad.'hc- 
lion  and  related  crime  is  in  the  best  in'.ere.as 
of  al-  concerned. 

Pr.^CE  RESTS  IN   EALI.Or  io>: 

My  continuing  concern  for  the  violence 
and  destruction  still  being  wrout:ht  in  North- 
ern Ireland  and  for  the  plight  of  the  victims 
of  discrimination  lias  convniced  me  thi.t  we. 
as  a  nation,  must  appeal  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  seek  the  estabhshmeni  of  a  United 
Ireland  as  the  only  course  remaining  to  r.l'i- 
mately  achieve  a  lasting  peace  setilemeni. 

Consequently.  I  along  with  Rep.  Oilman 
of  upstate  N.Y,,  have  introduced  a  bi-pnrti- 
san  Re.^olution  in  the  House  calling  on  th^ 
Conpre.^s  to  mge  the  President  to  direct  our 
.Embassador  to  the  U.N.  to  officially  reauetc 
the  unification  of  Ireland  through  free  el«;c- 
tions  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  a  U.N.  Commission  end  the  outcome  lo 
he  determined  by  the  peopes  of  both  nortii 
and  sotith  Ireland. 

I  deplore  tiie  nee-old  discrimination  i!i 
Northern  I: eland  as  I  do  rscism  and  bigoiry 
wherever  it  exists  m  our  country.  anti-Sem- 
itism in  the  Soviet  Union  and  apartheid  in 
South  Africa  and  Riiodesia.  1  believe  the  one 
way  to  end  tlie  civil  striTe  in  Ireland  la  ta 
ha\e  Pll  the  citizens  of  Ireland  decide  their 
destiny  hy  clioo-m^  their  future  at  the  ijal- 
lui  box. 

GRAIN   FXi^oRTs  shojkiiance   \^:^^I'.■^N3 

As  you  are  aware  from  my  previous  news- 
letters to  you.  I  lirmly  believe  that  a  serious 
cause  of  our  nation's  inP.ation-rldden  econ- 
omy is  the  continuing  foreipn  wlieat  and 
train  cittic  that  have  depleted  Our  ie!^o'.u-ces 
when  we  covld  lea.=t  afford  it. 

The  wheat  and  grain  lion  Americin  favn.s 
v.ere  cxi?orreQ  to  lt".e  Soviet   Uuiou  ?nd  tl.a 
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HR  10844,  to  con- 
tural  commodities 


My  Export  Priorities  Ac 
trol  the  export  of  agrlcu 
until  such  time  as  our     omestlc  needs  are 
met  at  prices  the  consul  ier  can  afford  has 
now  gained  significant  i^w  support  in  the 
House  of  Representatives 
food  for  the  American  tabA,  in  sufficient  sup 
ply  and   at  reasonable  cc  it,   before  we  ship 
abroad.    Once   our   at-Iion 
then  we  can  export  any  si  rplus  to  take  care 
of  our  balance  of  trade. 

However,  in  light  of  preAction  of  crop  fall 
ures  resulting  from  both  t  Us  summer's  mid 
west  drought,  and  floodlni    conditlon.«,  there 
will  be  no  surplus  again  f  ils  year.  Yet,  new 


commitments  have    been 


tonnage  of  our  grains  abi  sad.  novv?  even  to 


some  Arab  nations  as  well 
China — arrangements  that 
penalize    the    American 
swamped  by  Inflationary  p 
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We  must  take  care  of  hi  ager  in  the  world; 
however,  we  also  must  tak 
available   to  Americans   a 
afford  to  pay. 

A  WOMAN'.S  RIGHT 

Congressional  hearings  llave  been  held  on 
the  Equal  Credit  Opportu  lity  Act,  a  meas- 
ure I  fully  support  as  a  icntlal  to  assure 
that  impartial  and  unbiasel  treatment  Is  af- 
forded all  women  seeking  t*  establish  credit. 
I  am  hopeful  of  early  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion for  sex  should  not  bejused  as  a  deter- 
mination or  a  deterci.t  in  the  granti:^g  of 
credit. 

This  legbilat ion  Is  a  i.alfrj!  follow-up  ac- 
tion to  the  Women's  Equi  I  Rights  Amend- 
ment, which  I  co-authcfed  in  1967.  to 
eliminate  discrimination. 


WOLFF  LEGISLATION  AIMS  T  1  GIVE 
A   Br^AK 


•AXPATERS 


My  legislation  to  allow  k  federal  Income 
tax  deduction  on  interest  lerived  from  de- 
posits In  savings  In.stitutlc  is  (up  to  $400  a 
year  for  a  shigle  tfixpayei  and  $800  for  a 
couple  flllrg  a  Joint  reti  rn)  has  gained 
widespread  support  dirin  ;  the  past  few 
months  and  I  anticipate  1  lat  renewed  ac- 
tion to  Incorporate  thi.s  ni  ;asure  in  overall 
tax  reform  legislation  will  ome  about  early 
next  year. 

Just  recently  I  receive*  an  Impressive 
number  of  petitions,  sign*  1  by  more  than 
500.000  New  Yorkers  alon  >  Indicating  the 
support  of  both  the  small  iepositor  In  sav- 
ings banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
for  HR  14859,  which  I  hM  s  turned  over  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Mean    Committee. 

The  Immediate  impact  of  my  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  to  Inci  jase  deposits  In 
savings  Institutions  and  splr  activity  in  the 
depressed  hoaslng  sector  df  our  economy. 
Historically,  saving-?  institations  have  In- 
vested a  major  portion  oflthelr  funds  in 
mortf;age  loaii.s.  Kence,  v  hek  InRatlon  cxir- 
talls  their  ability  to  fiaam  e  housing  and 
forces  a  record  number  of  i  Tiall  depositors 
to  withdraw  savings,  either  t  >  seek  a  higher 
return  elsevhere  or  to  meet  ,  need  for  cash 
to  pay  higher  cost-ol-livlng  expenses,  the 
lenaing  Institutions  are  faced  with  a  scarcity 
of  capital  for  home  mortgage.". 

Ohviously,  this  massive  out  lov,'  of  deposits 
from  savings  institutions  hi  s  compounded 
our  economic  woes.  I  want  to  i  tverse  this  out- 
flow without  creating  still  mo  e  inflation  and, 
at  the  same  time,  provide  a  niuch  needed  tax 
"oreak  for  the  small  deposltoi-the  American 
hardest  hit  by  Inflation.  | 

The  answer  does  net  lie  1  i  direct  govern- 
ment subsidies  or  In  ruisiu  ;  Interest  rates. 


Both  are  Inflationary  measures  and  will  only 
result  In  even  higher  mortgage  costs. 

My  proposal,  a  tax  incentive  for  savers,  is  a 
deflationary  measure  for  it  would  curtail  con- 
sumer spending  of  savings  and  generate  tax- 
able activity  in  the  construction  and  supplier 
Industries.  In  my  view  this  Increase  In 
economic  activity  would  more  than  offset  any 
Unmedlate  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury 
which  is  the  major  argument  being  raised 
against  HR  14859. 

The  Office  of  Tax  Analysis  at  Treasury  esti- 
mates that  the  loss  of  revenue  from  a  (1.000 
tax  exclusion  of  Interest  on  deposits  In  sav- 
ings m.stitutions  would  be  $790  million.  In 
response  to  this  contention,  the  U.S.  League 
of  Savings  Associations  estimates  that  a 
$1,0C0  exclusion  would  attract  $24  billion 
annually  In  additional  deposits  and  would 
enable  these  institutions  to  lend  mortgage 
money  for  750,000  residential  units,  nation- 
wide, including  funds  for  300,000  new  homes. 
Building  this  number  of  new  homes  would 
create  500,000  Jobs  In  the  construction  and 
supplier  Industries  and  the  long-range  effect 
would  be  to  increase  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct by  $30  billion. 

Further,  the  League  offsets  the  Treasury 
e.-stimates  by  forecasting  an  estimated  rev- 
enue gain  to  the  Treasury  of  $1.4  billion  from 
increased  taxes  paid  by  construction  workers, 
offjlte  wage  earners,  home  builders  and  sup- 
pliers, financial  Institutions  and  reductions 
in  unemployment  benefit  payments. 

I  believe  It  is  Indeed  a  tragedy  for  the  life- 
time savings  of  a  retired  couple,  or  the  nest 
egg  of  a  middle  Income  family  to  be  eroded  by 
inflation.  The.<ie  small  depositors,  deserve  a 
tax  break— they  have  already  paid  a  tax  on 
the  money  they  placed  In  a  savings  account 
and  I  believe  we  should  end  this  inequitv  of 
taxing  them  agr, in. 

WI'LFF    V.-O.-iKS    lO    UPGRADE    VILTNAM    \XTtilANS 
EENEFIIS 

As  the  NY  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs,  I  believe  that.  In  spite 
of  Administration  provoked  .setbacks,  the 
93id  Congress  has  taken  some  significant 
steps  forward  on  behalf  of  our  nation's  vet- 
erans. However,  much  more  must  he  ac- 
complished If  we  are  to  meet  our  na'tlonal 
commitment  and  provide  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans with  tlieir  rightful  level  of  educational 
beneiits  that  is  on  par  with  the  opportunities 
we  provided  our  World  War  II  vets. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  ulti- 
mately must  upgrade  the  educational  bene- 
fits for  Vietnam  veterans  if  we  are  to  honor 
our  obligation  and  offer  them  a  chance  at 
attaining  enriching   and   productive   lives. 

While  the  new  GI  Bill  goes  a  long  way 
towards  increasing  education  subsistence  al- 
lowances and  extends  bcneSt-s  eligibility 
time.  It  still  falls  short  of  Its  necessary  goal 
for  It  falls  to  take  into  account  today's  high 
tuition  costs  that  prevents  hundreds  of 
thous.inds  of  Vietnam  vets  from  gaining  a 
higher  education  so  essential  in  today's  com- 
plex world.  I  cannot  condone  the  Adminis- 
tration's contention  that  the  $250  million 
needed  to  upgrade  educational  benefits  for 
Vietnam  veterans  Is  Inflationary  while  we 
c-^ntlnue  to  spend  billions  to  bolster  the 
faltering  economies  of  some  thankless  and 
corrupt  foreign  governments,  such  as  Viet- 
nam. 

One  major  achievement  om  bch-nlf  of  all  our 
veterans— anrt  one  with  which  I  shall  always 
he  proud  and  gr.iteful  to  have  been  associ- 
ated—Is  the  transfer  of  St.  Albans  Naval 
Hospital  to  the  V^eterans  Administration. 
Congress  has  appropriated  $4.6  million  this 
year  to  modernize  the  hospital  Into  an  ex- 
tended care  facility  for  Nassau  and  Queens 
veterans  and  their  families  and  a  limited 
outpatient  clinic  Is  expected  to  be  fully  op- 
erational within  the  next  six  months.  This 
transfer  cf  St.  Albans  to  the  V.\  Is  a  tre- 
mendous and  hard-earned  victory  for  all  New 
Yorkers,    especially    those    n:embcrs   of    oiir 
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veterans'  organizations  whose  untlilng  sup- 
port made  this  effort  a  reality. 

Congress  also  was  successful  this  year  in 
transferring  the  National  Cemetlry  System 
to  the  VA,  a  proposal  that  I  sponsored  with 
assurances  from  the  VA  that  every  consider- 
ation would  be  given  to  establishing  a  new 
national  cemetery  on  Long  Island. 


JOHNNY  HORIZON  '76  CLEAN  UP 
AMERICA  MONTH 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

iN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvrsdcy,  October  3.  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's 
200th  birthday  is  less  than  2  years  away, 
and  much  has  been  accomplished 
throush  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Johnny  Horizon  '76  program 
toward  impro'.ing  the  environment  of 
om-  country  for  tliis  historic  event.  To 
date  thousands  of  schools;  churches; 
youth  groups;  chambers  of  commerce; 
conservation,  civic  and  commercial  or-^ 
ganizations,  and  millions  of  private  citi- 
zens have  joined  In  partnership  with 
Johnny  Horizon  '76  in  a  wide  range  of 
projects  to  create  environmental  aware- 
ness and  to  beautify  America. 

I  am  especially  pl-oud  of  the  example 
set  bi'  the  citizens  of  Franklin  Township 
in  my  district.  It  is  a  model  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  concerned  citizens 
and  organizations. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Franklin  Town- 
ship Environmental  Commirsion  spon- 
sored a  Johnny  Horizon  '76  environ-, 
mental  improvement  campaign  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  Kie- 
fcr.  The  campaign  began  with  studies 
and  projects  to  create  environmental 
awareness  among  schoolchildren  and 
youth  groups,  and  culminated  in  a  town- 
shipwide,  month-long  cleanup  and 
beautif.cation  of  lake  shores,  school 
ground.s,  roads,  yards,  and  cemeteries. 

Himdreds  of  citizens  participated  in 
the  campaign.  Among  these  were  mu- 
nicipal ofBcials;  students  and  teachers  in 
seven  elementary,  junior  high,  and  sen- 
ior high  schools;  three  Parent-Teachers 
Associations;  nine  Girl  Scout  troops: 
four  Boy  Scout  troops;  four  4-H  Clubs: 
five  neighborhood  gro'jps;  four  church 
groups;  Franklin  TowTiship  Senior  Citi- 
zerii^;  Franklin  Little  League;  Little 
League  Women's  Auxiliai-y;  DeLsea  Re- 
gional E?.nd,  and  the  Star  Cross  Fire  Co. 
The  local  news  media  gave  vigoro'is  sup- 
port to  the  campaign  with  stories  and 
pictures. 

Needless  to  sr.y,  th-j  country.^iiio  r::d 
communities  in  this  rural  southern  N;w 
Jersey  area  are  looking  brighter,  ded;!- 
er,  and  more  beautiful  as  the  result  of 
this  project  inspired  by  the  Johimy  Ho- 
rizon '76  piogram.  More  than  10  dump 
trucks  of  litter  h^.ve  di-'^aDpenred  from 
the  landscape;  abandoned  automobiles 
have  disappeared;  trees,  flov.eis,  and 
shrubs  have  been  planted:  paper  and 
glass  aie  being  recycled;  dozens  of  bird- 
boxes  have  been  put  up,  and  most  im- 
IHJrtantly.  the  schoolchildren  have  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  necessity  for  im- 
proving cur  environment. 

Dming  Jrhnny  Horizon  '76  Clean  Up 
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America  Month,  September  15  through 
October  15.  1974,  we  should  encourage 
Americans  in  other  coinmimities  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  citizens  in  Franklin 
Township,  Get  involved,  organize  clubs 
and  groups,  select  cleanup  and  beautifi- 
cation  projects,  and  work  toward  the  goal 
of  the  Johnny  Horizon  '76  program  to 
"Clean  Up  America  for  Our  200th  Birth- 
diy." 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  INFLATION 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CUNCY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3.  1974 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
presentations  to  the  mini-Summit  Con- 
ference on  Inflation  September  19  in 
Detroit  was  by  Philip  O.  Geier,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Cincinnati  Milacron 
and  president  of  the  National  Machine 
Tool  Builders  Association. 

Mr.  Geier's  statement  directly  and 
simply  outlines  a  program  for  combating 
inflation  without  getting  into  the  com- 
plicated causes  of  inflation.  What  he  said 
is  expert  and  authoritative,  because  it  is 
based,  not  on  theory  and  prophecy,  but 
on  the  invaluable  lessons  of  years  of 
experience  in  the  economic  world. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  because  it  clearly  defines  how 
we  in  Congress  can  best  bring  inflation 
under  control.  It  would  be  well  for  many 
Members  to  act  now  in  what  they  know 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  economy  of 
this  country. 

I  submit  tlie  statement  by  Philip  O. 
Geier,  Jr.: 

Business   and   Manufacturing   Conference 
ON  Inflation 

We  all  know  that  Inflation  results  from 
many  actions  over  a  period  of  years.  There 
is  no  single,  quick  cure;  a  combination  of 
remedies,  both  short  and  long  term,  are 
needed.  The  process  will  require  belt  tighten- 
ing by  government,  by  labor  and  business, 
and  by  all  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  devote  my  comments  to 
courses  of  action  to  be  followed. 

We  support  a  1975  fiscal  year  budget  at  a 
level  of  three  hundred  billion  dollars,  and 
endorse  a  balanced  fiscal  year  1976  budget. 

We  believe  a  closely-monitored  monetary 
policy  of  restraint  Is  a  necessary  element  In 
bringing  Inflation  under  control.  However, 
some  easing  of  Federal  Reserve  policy  might, 
at  times,  be  desirable. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  forms  of  direct  wage 
and  price  control.  Experience  has  shown  that 
controls,  over  a  period  of  time,  aggravate 
rather  than  aUevlate  Inflation. 

We  support  health,  safety  and  pollution 
controls  but  feel  that  some  of  them  have 
been  applied  over-zealously  and  too  quickly. 
Some  have  resulted  In  excessive  cost  and 
price  Increases  which  have  Increased  Infla- 
tion. 

We  fully  support  the  progi-am  for  Increased 
independence  from  outside  energy  and  raw 
material  sources. 

In  my  Judgment,  U.S.  Industry  must  im- 
prove its  productivity  to  remain  competitive 
with  other  Industrialized  nations  In  supply- 
ing home  as  well  as  overseas  markets.  In- 
vestment In  highly  productive  equipment  is 
the  only  way  for  U.S.  Industry  to  combat 
rapidly  Increasing  labor  and  material  costs, 
and  thus  keep  unit  manufacturing  costs  as 
low  as  possible. 
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Since  the  Korean  War.  U.S.  industry  has 
not  Invested  in  new  capital  equipment  at  a 
rat«  comparable  to  other  industrialized  na- 
tions. Our  tnvestofient  rate,  expressed  as  a 
peroentege  of  GNF,  lias  been  the  lowest  of 
all  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Further,  many  of  today's  sliortages.  which 
contribute  to  inflation,  are  the  result  of  in- 
sufficient capacity  due  to  Inadequate  paet 
Investment  In  equlpnsent  and  plant. 

■When  considering  how  to  improve  produc- 
tivity and  alleviate  ahortages.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  present  U.S.  capital 
recovery  alloioances  are  only  eqxial,  at  best, 
to  the  lowest  capital  recovery  allowances  per- 
mitted our  overseas  competitors.  As  you 
Icnow,  VB.  capital  recovery  allowances  are 
the  stun  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  and 
depreciation  rates  permitted  under  the 
ADRs.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  invest- 
ment -tax  credit  be  increased  and  faster  de- 
preciation be  allowed  on  a  permanent  basis 
so  U.S.  industa-y  overall  can  be  competitive 
in  the  years  ahead,  so  onr  standard  of  Uvlng 
can  be  maintained,  and  so  Jobs  wlU  be  avaU- 
able  for  our  Increasing  workforce. 

'We  favor  a  further  Increase  in  our  historic 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  This  can  be 
furthered: 

(1)  By  early  passage  of  the  trade  bill,  a 
prompt  start  on  the  GATT  negotiations,  and 
on  negotiations  to  reduce  non-tariff  trade 
barriers. 

(2)  By  making  long  term  trade  credit 
terms  competitive  with  those  of  our  overseas 
competitors  through  a  permanent  strength- 
ening of  the  Export  Import  Bank. 

(3)  And  by  a  further  liberalization  of 
East-West  trade. 

In  closing,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
express  these  views  on  a  subject  so  critical 
to  our  nation's  present  and  future  well- 
being. 


"HENRY  KENT  HEWITT" 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF  UISSISSIPFI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3.  1974 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always 
pleased  when  another  Member  of  Con- 
gress visits  my  congressional  district  In 
south  Mississippi.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  William  B.  Wid- 
NALL,  participated  in  the  recent  christen- 
ing ceremonies  for  the  Henry  Kent  Hew- 
itt, DE>-963,  another  ship  in  the  fleet  of 
modern  DI>-963  destroyers  produced  in 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  by  Ingalls  Shipbuild- 
ing Division  of  Litton  Industries. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues 
many  times,  I  am  enormously  proud  of 
the  fact  that  Ingalls  has  been  building 
ships — some  of  the  world's  finest  ves- 
sels— since  1938.  The  work  force  at  Ingalls 
is  equally  proud  of  their  shipbuilding 
prowess  and  have,  in  fact,  demonstrated 
that  prowess  time  and  again  simply  by 
doing  what  they  do  best:  Build  ships. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Joint  Defense  Production  Committee, 
Congressman  Widnall  is  well-versed  in 
the  defense  requirements  of  this  Nation. 
He  is  also  familiar  with  the  shipbuilding 
process.  He  knows  full  well  that  it  takes 
literally  thousands  of  people  to  build  a 
ship.  And  he  knows  that  the  Pascagoula 
shipyard  is  a  fully  capable  and  produc- 
tive shipbuilding  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
a'ld  commend  Congressman  Wienall  Oji 
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his  remarks  in  Pascagoula,  and  I  here- 
with submit  those  remarks  for  inclusion 
In  today's  Record  : 

Speech  by   Congressmaji  William  B. 
Widnall 

It  was  with  great  enthusiasm  that  I  ac- 
cepted this  invitation  from  the  Navy  to 
speak  at  the  christening  of  the  U.S.S. 
Hewitt.  I  have  been  deeply  Impressed  both 
with  the  versatility  of  the  man  and  the  ship. 
AdmlraJ  Henry  Kent  Hewitt  and  I  were  born 
In  the  same  town,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 
I  personally  knew  Kent  Hewitt  and  I  well 
know  how  much  this  recognition  befits  him. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here,  but  I  feel 
rather  like  Representative  Barbara  Jordan 
of  Texas  did  when  she  helped  christen  tiie 
destroyer  escort  Doric  Millsr.  Her  comment 
was,  "It  Is  unique  for  me,  since  it  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  helped  bring  into  active 
service  an  eight  million  pound  weapon." 
Since  the  VJSS.  Hewitt  weighs  almost  twice 
that,  I  am  even  more  in  awe. 

Of  late,  t^e  Navy  has  certainly  been 
changing  rapidly.  Vice  Admiral  Hiraia  G. 
Rickover  said  not  long  ago,  "Changes  in  the 
Navy  often  come  at  a  distressingly  slow 
pace.  It  took  two-thirds  of  a  century  for 
our  Navy  to  change  from  sail  to  steam.  .  .  ." 
Two  years  ago  Admiral  Rickover  and  I  had 
across  the  corridor  rooms  at  Bethesda  Naval 
Medical  Center,  and  I  know  how  pithy  some 
of  his  comments  are.  However,  with  Admiral 
Elmo  R.  Zumwelt's  relaxation  of  dress 
codes,  longer  hair,  mustaches,  women  on 
ships  and  the  like,  a  new  navy  has  been 
emerging.  The  U.SS.  Heicitt,  fourth  in  a 
planned  series  of  thirty  multi-mission 
destroyers,  is  a  fine  example  of  our  modern 
navy. 

The  Ingalls  shipbuilding  division  of  Litton 
Industries  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
fine  efforts  in  building  and  designing  these 
destroyers.  And,  although  Hewitt  is  being 
produced  here  in  Pascagoula,  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that  $16.3  million  in  contracts  has 
been  let  In  Admiral  Hevrltt's  and  my  own 
home  state  of  New  Jersey.  There  Is  also  In- 
volved a  company  within  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District — the  Okonite  Company 
of  Ramsey,  which  is  prortdlng  electric  cable 
for  the  project. 

Heicitt  contains  the  best  that  modem 
technology  has  to  offer,  and  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  first  destroyer,  the  U.S.S.  Bainhridne , 
commissioned  in  1902.  These  "Spruanre 
series"  destroyers,  named  after  Admiral 
Raymond  A.  Spruanoe  whose  first  command 
was  the  Bairibridge,  have  been  designed  to 
maintain  our  strength  on  the  high  seas  into 
the  21st  Century.  These  ships  have  been 
developed  primarily  to  deal  with  enemy  sub- 
marines, including  nuclear  and  missile- 
launching  subs. 

However,  I  was  Interested  to  learn  of  the 
many  other  duties  the  destroyers  can  uuoer- 
take.  They  can:  bombard  enemy  shore  pofi- 
tions;  provide  support  for  amphibious  as- 
saults, one  of  Admiral  Hewitt's  speciaUie'. 
incidenially;  establLsh  blockades;  be  in- 
volved in  search  and  rescue  missions:  oper- 
ate alone  or  with  carrier  task  forces  and  ship 
convoys;    and  other  similar  acuvities. 

The  U.S  S.  Hewitt  has  also  been  designed 
tc  make  living  conditions  aboard  the  ship 
niore  tolerable.  It  is  air  sondltioned.  color:  ul. 
quieter  and  requires  less  upkeep  thsn  older 
destroyers.  Hewitt  has  a  rustproof  euper- 
structure,  bulkheads  which  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  damp  cloUi,  and  vinyl  tile  or  fireproof 
carpeting  on  most  decks.  All  this  means  Uiat 
the  Spruance  class  series  can  be  run  with  a 
minimal  crew  of  250  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  which  is  about  80  per  cent  of  those  re- 
quired to  operate  a  similar  sized  combat  ship. 

With  all  of  these  improvements.  Heuitt 
will  actually  save  the  taxpayers  money.  The 
reduction  in  persormel  alone  could  save  the 
Navy  mors  than  a  billion  dollars  over  the 
life  cycle  of  the  new  destroyers.  Further, 
money  could  be  5a\ed  through  the  advanced 
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Hewitt  design— to  take  ad 
improvementa  In  electronic 
may  be  developed  in  the  futi 
structural  changes  are  expected  to  be  neces- 
sary. Changes  to  the  system  t  an  therefore  be 
made  at  low  cost,  with  very  little  time  out 
o'  service  for  the  ship. 

With  all  the  concern  being  sxpressed  these 
days  over  water  and  air  pi  llution.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  the  U.!  .S.  Hewitt  has 
been  designed  with  an  eye  1 »  the  environ- 
ment. Its  marine  gas  turbine  engines,  which 
have  been  developed  from  Je  aircraft  tech- 
nology, are  cleaner  and  quiet  r  than  the  old 
steam  turbines.  Further,  the  waste  disposal 
sj-stem  is  far  more  advanced-  our  oceans  will 
not  be  polluted  by  these  destl  oyers. 

All  Ui  all.  the  U.S.S.  Heuif:  and  its  sister 
ships  go  far  toward  modernftlng  the  United 
States  Navy.  There  is  little  t  rgument  that  a 
strong  navy  is  important  U  the  defense  of 
our  country.  Yet.  according^  o  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  four  years  ago  \  e  had  950  ships 
and  we  now  have  only  508. 

Since  the  Cuban  Missile  Ct  sis  in  1962,  and 
probably  as  a  result  of  oui  Navy's  success 
during  that  crisis,  that  Soviet  Union  has  been 
rapidly  expanding  its  own  nav  7.  Addressing  a 
NATO  meeting  la.st  week,  A<  mlral  Zumwalt 
said  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ;lose  to  achiev- 
ing a  '•significant  margin  of  strategic  supe- 
riority," over  the  NATO  al  les.  The  USSR 
currently  has  a  fleet  of  2,00a  ships  compared 
with  our  508.  This  does  not  i  scesoariiy  mean 
we  are  wealier.  since  our  Na  y  is  heavier  in 
built.  It  does  mean  we  as  Am  Tlcans  must  be 
av.are  of  the  pcsslble  threat,  i  ven  during  this 
era  of  detente,  and  strive  t  overcome  any 
advantage  the  Soviets  may  1  we. 

As  the  ranlcing  minority  ilember  of  the 
Joint  Defense  Production  Co  imittee.  I  have 
been  an  advocate  of  a  strong  deterrent  force 
for  this  country.  Just  this  wei  k.  I  was  pleased 
to  receive  a  90  per  cent  N<  tional  Security 
Voting  Index  from  tiie  Art  jrican  Security 
Council,  so  I  certainly  agri  »  with  George 
Washington  when  he  said:  '  To  be  prepared 
for  war  is  one  of  the  most  eff.  ctiial  means  of 
preserving  peace."  Althoug!  our  defense 
establishment  is  expensive,  it  s  far  less  costly 
than  a  major  war  would  b«  I  believe  the 
U.SS.  Hewitt  and  the  other  Spiuunce  class 
destroyers  are  an  Important  (art  of  oiu-  de- 
fense preparation  and  our  <  eterrent  capa- 
bilities. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  growing  stress 
oti  the  importance  of  the  Navj  in  our  defense 
expenditures.  In  1972.  for  the  irst  lime  since 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  vas  formed  in 
1947,  the  Navy  received  a  htf  iier  appropria- 
tion than  either  the  Army  ot  the  Air  Force. 
This  amounted  to  30.9  per  cet  t  of  the  entire 
Defense  budget.  In  fiscal  year  1975.  tlie  Navy 
will  account  for  31.4  per  cei|t  of  tlie  DOD 
budget.  This  year,  funds  ic-  .shipbuilding 
and  conversion  will  amoinit  t  12  per  cent  of 
the  Navy  budget,  the  highest  t  has  been  for 
some  time,  testifying  to  t  le  importance 
attached  to  beefing  up  our  N  iiy. 

The  increasingly  obvious  n(  jd  for  a  slroi'g 
Navy  can  be  explained  in  a  n  miber  of  ways. 
First,  and  I  believe  most  imj  ortant  for  the 
future,  is  something  we  shoi  Id  all  be  con- 
cerned with.  The  world  populi  tion  is  growing 
rapidly.  With  this  growth,  w  are  depleting 
our  natural  land  resources  an  I  we  must  look 
elsewhere  for  additional  sup  lUes.  Much  of 
the  research  being  done  wi  h  marine  re- 
sources Is  still  highly  experi  nei.tnl.  but  it 
seems  apparent  that  the  eart  i  will  iiave  to 
turn  increasingly  to  the  seas  f*  help.  We  will 
look  to  the  water  for  food,  me  lirine,  mineral 
resources  and  perhaj'S  even  11  Ing  tpace.  The 
astronaut  .Scott  Carpenter  <  uit  the  space 
program  and  became  an  "aqu  inaut"  because 
of  his  belief  that  our  future  r^sts  more  In  tlie 
oceans  tlian  In  the  skies. 

With  this  new  Interest,  a 
N'ai-y  is  an  absolute  neces.sit 
national  aefense,   but  to  prAect   Amerka's 
interests  In  this  developing  fl  Id 

The  second  explanation  Is 
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activity  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Third,  there  Is  more  and 
more  evidence  of  the  Interdependence  of  all 
nations,  and  the  necessity  of  Insuring  the 
even  flow  of  world  trade — our  Navy  has  a 
major  place  In  protecting  that  commerce. 

And,  fourth,  has  been  the  high  visibility 
of  the  larger  ships  needed  to  handle  the  soli 
landings  Involved  in  the  space  program. 
This  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  known 
activities  of  the  Navy  In  recent  years.  Who 
can  forget  the  thrill  of  seeing  live,  on  tele- 
vision, men  who  had  finally  walked  on  the 
moon,  also  walk  on  the  decks  of  the  U.S.S. 
Hornet. 

The  U.S.S.  Hewitt  and  the  other  Spruance 
class  destroyers  will  play  a  major  role  in 
Implementhig  this  nation's  sea  policies  be- 
tween now  and  the  21st  Century.  That  Is  why 
I  am  personally  pleased  that  this  ship  has 
been  named  after  a  fellow  New  Jerseyan. 
He  is  probably  the  most  distinguished  for- 
mer resident  of  Hackensack.  A  man  of  great 
character  and  sound  accomplishment.  There 
is  much  local  pride  in  the  municipality.  Ber- 
gen County  and  the  state  of  New  Jersey  over 
an  outstanding  citizen  and  one  of  our  i;a- 
tion's  heroes. 

Admiral  Hewitt  had  an  almost  imparal- 
leled  Navy  record  of  achievement  and  ac- 
complishment. He  was  a  destroyer  com- 
mander during  World  War  I.  he  commanded 
the  U.S.S.  Cummings  and  was  employed  In 
convoy  escort  worl:.  He  also  briefly  com- 
manded the  destroyer  Lvdloiv  in  1919. 

As  testimony  to  Kent's  ver.satility,  he  was 
Involved  In  teaching  as  well  as  field  com- 
mand. He  served  for  some  years  on  the  Naval 
War  College  Staff,  and  later  became  head  of 
tlie  Department  of  Mathematics  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy. 

During  World  War  II.  Admiral  Hewitt  was 
the  commander  of  U.S.  Naval  force.s  which 
participated  in  the  Invasions  of  North  Africa 
and  Sicily,  working  with  General  Patton. 
He  commanded  the  Allied  Forces  which  es- 
tablished the  Seventh  Army  on  the  shores 
of  Southern  France  and  conducted  support 
operations  for  French  troops. 

For  his  honorable  service,  he  was  av.-arded 
the  Navy  Cross  as  commander  of  the  U.S.S. 
Cummings,  and  a  gold  star  for  his  command 
during  tlie  Invasion  of  Salerno.  He  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  for  his  command  In  North  Africa,  and 
a  gold  star  during  his  command  of  the 
Eighth  Fleet.  He  was  also  honored  bv  the 
Army  with  a  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
as  commander  of  the  Amphibious  Force  Fleet 
during  the  landing  on  French  Morocco,  and 
an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  in  connection  with  the 
invasion  of  Southern  France.  la  addition,  he 
has  been  decorated  by  Just  about  every  coun- 
try In  Europe,  and  Brazil,  Ecuador  and  Tunis. 

In  September  of  1972  while  away  from 
home,  I  read  with  real  distress  a  new.^paper 
ariiiie  telling  the  sad  news  of  Admiral  Hew- 
itt's death.  My  wife  and  I  drove  to  Annapolis 
to  attend  the  memorial  .service  in  the  chapel. 
It  was  just  a  small  way  that  would  show  our 
respects  for  the  exemplary  tcrvice  performed 
by  Kent  Hewitt.  His  bravery,  his  leadership, 
and  his  professionalism  under  fire  have 
proved  and  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  serve  on  (he  U.S.S.  Hen-itt. 

May  she  liave  culm  sea.^  and  fair  winds  on 
all   lier  vovages. 


ECONOMIC  CRISIS— INFI..\TION  AMD 
FUEL 
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HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  TMC;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3.  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Spe?.ker,  the  world  i.s 
facinij  a  .severe  economic,  crisis  due  to 
heavy  inflation  and,  v.hile  the  rate  of  in- 
flation is  less  in  the  United  States  than 
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in  tlie  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  critical 
here.  Our  Government  itself  is  greatly 
responsible  for  that  condition.  For  over 
40  years  our  country  has  been  spending 
money  it  does  not  have  until  today  our 
national  debt  is  approaching  $500  billion 
and  the  interest  on  this  debt,  within  the 
year,  will  reach  about  $40  billion  per  year, 
which  is  about  $178  for  every  man.  wo- 
man, and  child.  Each  month  the  Gov- 
ernment must  borrow  more  money  which 
continues  to  raise  the  interest  rate  high- 
er and  higher  which  takes  more  money 
from  the  banks  and  building  and  loans, 
money  that  should  be  used  for  building 
homes,  business  expansion,  and  other 
needs.  Tliis  increases  the  cost  of  every- 
thing. 

Infiation  is  caused  by  "too  many  dol- 
lars chasing  too  few  goods."  What  can  we 
do?  Merely  passing  a  law  to  forbid  infla- 
tion, of  course,  would  be  useless.  There  is 
no  easy,  simple,  or  quick  solution  to  this 
inflation  problem.  However,  the  United 
States  is  the  best  equipped  nation  to 
break  this  inflationary  spiral.  The  United 
States  has  the  world's  greatest  know-how 
and  labor  productivity,  together  with  the 
most  productive  farms  on  earth.  By 
greatly  increasing  productivity,  we  can 
take  a  grorit  step  forward  in  slowing  this 
ruinous  inflation.  ALso,  it  is  imperative 
that  our  Goveniment  quit  spending 
money  we  do  not  ha%e.  It  is  going  to  take 
courage  but  it  must  be  done. 

The  other  principal  factor  destroying 
our  economy  is  that  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  become  a  captive  to  the  oil  of 
the  Middle  East  because  it  is  available 
and  wa.s  cheap.  This  is  seriously  damag- 
uig  our  economy.  We  must  break  our- 
selves loose  f  J  am  that  captivity  and  com- 
mence using  more  of  our  own  resources 
for  energy.  We  cannot  force  the  Middle 
East  to  sell  u.s  oil  at  our  price,  although 
we  can  point  out  to  them  that  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  cut  the  price.  We  can- 
not send  our  Navy,  Marines,  or  Army  to 
gel  this  oil. 

Many  things  can  and  are  being  done  to 
help  solve  the  energy  crisis.  We  can 
practice  greater  economy  in  the  use  of 
fuel.  We  should  accelerate  the  develop- 
n.C'Mt  of  the  production  of  gasoline  from 
fclialc  and  coal  a.5  well  as  developing  thie 
use  of  geothermal  and  solar  heat,  and  the 
greater  use  of  nuclear  enei'gy.  All  of 
tlifsc  methods  are  being  developed  and 
we  are  progressing  in  these  fields.  How- 
ever, the  really  extensive  use  of  produc- 
ing energy  by  these  metliods  in  great 
ciur.ntities  ;s  some  ycais  ahead. 

However,  there  is  one  course  of  action 
we  can  take  now  to  assLst  us  in  .solving 
our  fuel  :)roblems.  We  can  greatly  in- 
crease the  use  of  cur  coal  resources,  a 
mineral  of  which  we  have  the  v/orlds 
greatest  supply — much  of  it  is  in  In- 
diana— enough  to  supply  our  country  for 
hundreds  of  years.  This  w  ill  be  a  double 
advantage  for  our  money  will  stay  home. 
There  will  be  ample  coal  in  our  country 
for  centuries  after  the  oil  of  the  Middle 
Ea.st  is  gone,  but  v.e  desperately  need  to 
use  that  coal  now. 

Yet.  despite  the  great  need  for  coal. 
there  has  been  a  constant  effort  on  the 
part  of  many  to  curtail  the  use  of  coal. 
These  same  people  have  been  persistent 
in  blocking  the  constiuction  of  refineries, 
tlie  constniciion  of  plants  to  produce  gas 
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and  oil  from  ehale,  the  construction  of 
nuclear  energy  plants,  offshore  drilling 
for  oil  and  gas,  and,  for  5  years,  blocked 
the  construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line. We  have  the  coal  resources  to  ma- 
terially help  in  solving  our  problems.  We 
must  have  the  intelligence  and  ccurase 
to  use  these  resources. 

Tiie  Federal  Power  Commission  hcs  es- 
ti.nated  that  nearly  half  the  electric 
pov.er  generating  capacity  that  uses  oil 
as  a  fuel  today  could  easily  be  converted 
to  coal  within  a  year.  Much  more  would 
conic  later.  V/ithin  a  year's  time  wc  could 
convert  enough  electric  generating  plants 
from  the  use  of  oil  to  coal,  tliereby  effect- 
ing a  savings  of  181.3  milUon  barrels  of 
oil  a  year.  If  the  181  million  barrels  of  oil 
is  converted  to  gasoline,  this  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  firm  step  in  the  freeing  of  our 
economy  from  being  held  captive  by  the 
Middle  East  oil  countries. 

Let  us  become  self-sufficient  through 
the  tise  of  our  own  resources,  coupled 
with  hard  work  and  frugal  common- 
sense.  We  can  and  must  do  this. 


THE  ECONOMICS  JITTERS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3.  1974 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inflation 
continues  to  soar  into  the  double-digit 
figures,  eating  into  the  wages  of  working 
people,  making  new  housing  loans  im- 
possible, burdening  unemployed  families 
with  worry  and  frustration. 

Most  of  us  are  not  economists  and 
do  not  understand  the  complicated  in- 
ter-relationships between  supply  and 
demand.  Inflation  and  unemployment  or 
the  conflicting  diagnoses  of  the  nature 
of  this  particular  inflation.  But  we  do 
tmderstand  that  our  grocery  money  must 
be  stretched  farther  each  week,  that 
shortages  and  bottlenecks  combine  to 
raise  the  prices  of  consumer  goods  and 
that  the  inflation  casts  a  disproportion- 
ate burden  on  the  lov.cr-income  groups. 

Housing  starts  are  SO  percent  below 
last  year,  continued  rising  rates  of  un- 
employment seem  almost  certain  and 
interest  rates  have  risen  in  recent  times 
to  the  highest  sines  the  Civil  War.  De- 
spite our  dependence  on  statistics  to  de- 
scribe the  problem,  unemplojinent  af- 
fects the  lives  of  real  men  and  women 
in  a  major  way — the  heartbreak  and  the 
fear  of  yet  another  day  without  work, 
the  attempts  to  make  ends  meet  and  the 
dollar  stretch  are  real  and  tragic  and 
has  particularly  harshly  affected  the 
people  m  my  own  distressed  area  of 
Mimiesota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  tliis 
article  from  the  September  15  Wash- 
iniiton  Post  because  one  point  comes 
through  clearly — the  uselessness  of  try- 
ing to  fight  inflation  just  by  controlling 
Federal  spending  and  maintaining  a 
tight  fiscal  policy: 

The  Econ-omic  Jitters — the  Unh-ed   Statfs 
Needs  Strong  Plan  To  Avon)  Deep  Reces- 

'    SION 

No  amount  of  summitry  can  disguise  the 
dismal  state  of  the  economy: 
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The  stock  market  has  pUtnged  to  a  12- 
year  low,  below  the  630  mark  on  the  Etow- 
jones  Index,  and  no  on©  tn  Wall  Street 
would  bet  that  It  won't  move  lower. 

The  wholesale  price  index  for  August  rose 
3.9  per  cent,  which  works  out  to  the  phe- 
nomenal annual  rate  of  58.2  per  cent  com- 
pounded In  recent  past  years,  a  figure  like 
3.9  per  cent  was  considered  a  hefty  advance 
for  a  whole  year,  not  just  one  month. 

Tlie  price  pattern  wiU  get  worse  before  it 
gets  better;  utilities  are  raising  their  prices, 
with  the  goverumeufs  blessing;  food  costs 
are  moving  higher;  and  automo'olle  prices 
are  being  Jacked  up  by  Detroit  to  a  level  that 
should  encourage  co:isumer  resistance.  Of- 
ficially, the  government  concedes  that  dou- 
ble-digit i2;lidtion  Is  here  to  s'l-ay  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

According  to  Economic  Council  Chairman 
A'lan  Greenspan,  "There  Is  a  pretty  large 
inventory  overhang  at  the  moment."  which 
means  that  there  will  be  further  declines  in 
production,  and  an  increase  in  tlie  pre:«nt 
5.4  per  cent  unemployment  rate  over  the 
next  four  to  six  months. 

The  housing  industry  depression  is  begin- 
ning to  ripple  throughout  the  economy,  with 
layofis  affecting  not  only  construction  work- 
ers, but  those  In  the  appliance,  wood,  stone, 
clay  and  glass  industries. 

International  financial  markets  are  verg- 
ing on  the  edge  of  panic,  waiting  daily  for 
new  bank  failures — or  troubles  In  other  in- 
stitutions (worrisome  signs  of  "illlquldlty" — 
a  money  pinch — already  have  shown  up  in 
utilities).  The  rich  nations'  central  bankers 
met  last  week  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  to  talk 
about  ways  of  preventing  a  collapse  of  the 
banking  structure.  Reports  differ  about  the 
degree  of  their  accomplishment,  but  the 
problems  are  so  complex  that  It  would  have 
iDeen  surprising  if  they  had  found  a  quick 
solution.  One  probabUlty:  other  nations  be- 
sides Italy  win  be  putting  up  part  of  their 
gold  reserves  as  collateral  for  cash  loans. 

The  oil  cartel  nations  stUl  have  the  in- 
dustrial world  over  a  berrel.  But  as  the  bal- 
ance of  paym'  nts  deficits  mount,  the  con- 
suming natioEid  have  faUed  to  evolve  a  re- 
sponse to  the  cartel.  Finance  ministers  all 
over  the  world  brood  about  the  high  price 
of  oU,  but  do  nothing  while  disaster  stares 
over  the  horizon.  In  this  country.  Project 
Independence  Is  a  bust — at  best.  It  is  a  public 
relations  gimmick  and  nothing  more. 

And  lir!ally,  tlie  good  feeling  about  Presi- 
dent Ford  that  had  begun  to  emerge  in  his 
first  three  weeks  in  office  vanished  over  his 
precipitate  and  Ill-considered  pardon  of  for- 
mer President  Nixon.  Those  who  looked  to 
Mr.  Ford  to  lead  the  nation  out  of  an  eco- 
nomic morass  now  find  hlra  eumeshed  in 
Watergate  matters  again. 

If  there  is  one  point  that  came  through 
loud  and  clear  at  the  pre-summit  meetings 
held  so  far,  it  is  the  uselessness  of  trying  to 
fight  the  current,  complex  economic  prob- 
lems just  by  tight  budgets  and  tight  money. 
As  APL-CIO  President  George  Meany 
pointed  out,  "Today's  Inflation  is  not  caused 
by  excessive  demand,  which  Is  the  classic 
reason  for  Inflation — too  many  doUars  chas- 
ing too  few  goods."  The  problem  relates,  in- 
stead, to  shortages  of  some  materials  (food 
and  oil  are  prime  examples)  which  push 
prices  up;  and  an  incipient  cost-push  spiral 
which  •will  get  worse  as  wage  demands  ac- 
celerate this  year. 

"Infi.ition  will  not  be  slopped  simply  by 
continuing  current  overall  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies  aimed  primarily  at  lowering  de- 
maud."  former  Federal  Reserve  Governor 
Sherman  Maisel  told  the  construction  pre- 
summit  in  Atlantu. 

"Imafeine  the  surprise  of  a  man  from  outer 
space  if  he  arrived  today,  and  was  told  in- 
flation was  our  No.  1  problem,  and  that  we 
are  flgV.iing  it  primarily  by  'cutting  back  on 
production    and    investment,' "    Maisel    de- 
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cJai'ed.  "Clearly,  he  would  think  we  were 
mad  to  try  to  bring  down  prices  by  creating 
supply  shortages.  Yet,  that  Is  what  present 
policy  depends  on." 

The  country  needs  a  strong  economic  pro- 
gram that  will  avoid  deep  recesslo.n.  Laissez- 
faire  wcn't  do  the  jcb.  And  e^.  en  beyond  our 
problems  at  home,  we  need  a  coordinated 
program  wortied  out  with  other  oil  consum- 
ing nations  to  bring  down  the  price  of  ojI. 
Tliere  Is  a  time-bomb  ticking  away  tn  th? 
Persian  Culf,  and  the  Western  Worlds  poli- 
ticians are  ignoring  It.  That  is  the  major 
reason  for  global  economic  jitters. 


EX-POW'S  RESIIME  N'ORMAL  LIFE 


mil  STEVEN  D.  SYx>S5S 

OF    ID.\HO 

rs  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPKEiiENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3.  1974 

Mr.  SYM3VI3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thiixk  that 
all  Americans  have  admired  the  patriot- 
ism  and  loyalty  shown  by  our  Vietnam 
FOW's.  Most  of  us  will  probably  never 
know  the  turmoil  these  men  and  thrir 
families  endtired  in  behalf  of  freedom. 
Recently  the  Idaho  Statesii.an  did  a  fea- 
t'ave  story  on  four  Idaho  POW's  and  tlieir 
retuin  to  normal  life.  I  would  like  at  thi  > 
time  to  read  this  story  into  the  Recoed 
and  again  offer  my  appreciation  to  thrse 
men  and  their  families  lor  their  service 
to  our  country: 

E.':-POVi's  Resume  Nohmai.  Life 
(By  Mary  Pickett) 
WTien  the  Vietnam  prlsmers  of  war  re- 
turned home  one  and  a  half  years  ago  tiiC 
country  rejoiced.  Idaho  had  cause  to  cele- 
brate, too,  because  four  native  sons  were 
among  those  released. 

What  are  the  former  POWs  doing  now,  18 
months  after  being  welcomed  home  by  their 
families? 

All  four  former  FOWs  have  moved  from 
Idaho  as  did  one  other  POW  with  Idaho  ties. 
While  those  five  are  settling  back  Into  pro- 
fessions and  family  life  interrupted  by  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  the  fate  of  eight  other 
Idahoans  still  listed  as  missing  in  action  is 
uncertain. 

Capt.  Larry  Chesley,  who  was  greeted  after 
his  release  In  his  hometown,  Burley,  by  a 
parade  hundreds  attended,  now  is  studylr.g 
for  a  master's  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion at  Arizona  State  University  at  Tenipp, 
his  mother.  Mrs.  Verl  R.  Chesley.  said. 

Although  he  didn't  go  back  into  flying, 
she  said  her  son  sti'.l  Is  In  the  Air  Force  and 
would  like  to  teach  ROTC  when  he  finishes 
his  degree. 

Chesley,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  Nortli  Viet- 
nam for  seven  years,  will  undergo  physicrd 
and  mental  exams  twice  a  year  for  the  next 
five  years.  According  to  tests  eo  far,  "He  seems 
to  have  adjusted  very  well,"  Mrs.  Chesley  said. 
Chesley  keeps  In  touch  with  other  former 
POWs  and  frequently  travels  to  make 
speeches  about  his  experiences.  Mi's.  Chesley 
said. 

Asked  If  It  was  good  to  have  him  back,  she 
replied,  "Yes,  it  really  is.  I  don't  worry  about 
him  now  that  I  Itnow  where  he  is."  » 

Capt.  Frederick  C.  McMurray  of  Coeur 
d'Alene  and  Lt.  Ccl.  Donald  Whitman  of 
Kellogg  both  moved  from  Idaho  with  their 
families  after  their  release.  Charles  Willis,  a 
civilian  wor'Klng  for  the  Voice  of  America  be- 
fore being  held  captive  for  five  years,  could 
not  be  located  In  Pocatello  where  his  Camily 
lived  at  the  time  be  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  J.  Sandvik,  who.se  parents 
live  In  Coeup  d'Alene.  now  Is  stationed  at 
Recae  Air  Force  Base  near  Lubbock,  Tex. 
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No   longer   flying,  Sand\|k   still  plaua  to 

Adiiia  Sandvlk 
he  attended  aii 


to  normal,"  she 


stay   In   the  Air  Force,  Mri 

KEid.   Earlier   this  summer, 

air  war  college  in  Alabama  ^ith  former  POW 

Whitman,  she  said. 

"He's  doing  fine  and  bact 
haid 

A3  the  coiitroversial  coiiflitt  fades  from 
minds  of  most  Americans, 
the  men  who  didn't  retuti  continue  the 
battle  for  a  full  accountin  ;  of  their  loved 
ones. 

The  Idaho  POW-MIA  groi 
With  the  National  League lof  Families  of 
POWs  and  MIAs  in  Soutl  east  Asia,  Mrs. 
rieancr  Bodahl,  2412  Cherrj   Lane,  said. 

Although  it  closed  Its  forij  nl  headquarters 
in  January,  the  POW-MIA  *  ibnnization  ha.s 
board  meetings  and  is  concei  trating  on  three 
areas  of  concern  to  MIA  fami  ie?.  Mrs.  B  Jdahl, 
a  former  chairman,  said. 

The  group  wants  congress  oiial  action  pre- 
\-outlng  the  Army  from  cha  iging  the  status 
of  an  MIA  to  a  KIA  (killed  in  action)  until 
the  family  of  a  missing  m  in  is  consulted. 
Although  it  is  not  suppose  I  to  do  so  now, 
the  Army  has  changed  sor  le  men's  status 
without  their  relatives'  Icnov  ledge,  she  said. 

Second,  POW-MIA  Is  pres  suring  Congress 
to  refrain  from  granting  No  'th  Vietnam  re- 
construction aid  and  trat  Ing  with  that 
country's  allies  until  a  searcl  for  tb.e  mi!?sing 
men  is  allowed. 

An  amendment  Introduce!  by  Idaho  Sen. 
James  McClure.  which  woul  I  pay  for  travel 
e.ypenses  of  a  family  of  an  J  l\  to  memorial 
services,  also  is  supported  by  POW-MIA 
groups. 

Mrs.  Bcdahl  sa!d  there  is  i  provi.-lon  now 
which  pays  for  a  KIA's  famil;  travel  expense"! 
to  funeral  services  when  the»  are  remains  oi 
■the  dead  man,  but  no  trau.si ortailon  money 
li  given  when  remains  have;  h.  been  found. 

An  aide  in  Sen,  McCIure's  Boise  ofTice  said 
a  sinUlar  amendment  has  be  in  introduced  in 
tl'.e  House  by  Rep.  Steve  S.v.  ims  and  tlie  two 
provisions  should  move  t:  rough  Congress 
with  little  difficulty. 

Mrs.  Bodahl's  son.  Air  1  orce  MaJ.  John 
Bodahl — shot  down  during  1  le  Vietnam  con- 
flict— was  listed  as  missing  in  action  until 
his  wife  requested  a  reviewjbf  hid  status.  He 


was    declared    killed    in 


al 


s\immer  and  memorial  serv,  ;es  were  held 


Asktd  if  she  has  given, 
S'>iis  survival,  Mrs.  Bf>dnh 
no  dtfUKte  proof  that  lie  is 


up    hope   of   her 
said,   "VVe   have 
lot  ari\f 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  following  article,  written  by  Den- 
nis Kelly,  appeared  in  the  Sun-Telegram, 
San  Bernardino,  Calif,,  September  30, 
1974. 

[From    the    San    Bernardino    (Calif.)    Sun- 
Telegram,  Sept.  30,  1974] 
DCh-rn  I  Watch  Patrol  Progress  Report 
(By  Dennis  Kelly) 

Start  with  volunteer  help,  add  government 
aid,  thro^r'  In  a  pinch  of  publicity  and 
.sprinkle  with  donations  of  equipment. 

That  Is  Ike  Eastvold's  recipe  for  halting 
the  problem  of  prehistoric  art  ripoffs  In  the 
dtscrt  and  he  says  the  proof  is  In  the  pudding, 

Eastvold,  chairman  of  the  California 
De.sert  Archaeology  Committee,  said  thefts 
of  petrogljT^hs,  art  carved  In  rocks,  have 
dropped  nearly  out  of  sight  in  the  California 
Desert  since  last  fall. 

"The  kind  of  public  information  effort  we 
got  off  the  ground  was  successful  in  getting 
the  word  out  that  not  only  does  this  art 
e.xi'.t  In  the  desert,  but  It's  getting  ripped 
oil  "  Eastvold  said. 

Steps  to  protect  the  prehistoric  art  were 
undertaken  because  of  Increasing  thefts  over 
the  last  six  years,  he  explained. 

Working  as  a  consultant  to  the  Bureau  of 
Lit. Id  Management  (BLM)  from  1968  to  1974, 
Eastvold  took  more  than  14,000  black  and 
vhite  photographs,  each  showing  several 
proups  of  petroglyphs.  The  carvings  shown 
jn,mor©  than  3,000  of  those  photograplis 
hr.ve  been  destroyed  by  vandals  or  black 
marketeers,  Eastvold  says, 

'Ihe  thefts  reached  a  peak  last  Thank.?- 
glviug  weekend  when  more  than  one  ton 
of  rtx'Ics  were  hauled  away  from  the  desert, 
largely  from  an  area  called  Woods  Wash, 
nonh  of  Essex. 

Kince  last  December  however,  when  30  vol- 
unteers began  a  "Desert  Watch"  to  protect 
petrcglyph  sites,  the  destruction  has  de- 
creased markedly. 

"There  have  been  a  few  Incidents  of  steal- 
ing since  then  Ijut  nothing  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  Woods  Wash."  Eastvold  said. 

The  effort  has  since  picked  up  more  vol- 
unteers including  members  of  the  Mojave 
Hiver  Valley  Clinpter  of  the  San  Bernardino 
County  Museum,  the  California  Association 
of  Four  Wheel  Drive  Clubs,  and  two  gem  and 
mineral  societies. 

Cr.uitress  1-as  passed  legislation  which  has 
given  the  BLM  29  new  Rangers  whose  pri- 
mary function  l.s  the  patrol  of  petingiyph 
sites  I  More  tliaii  f'O  per  cent  of  this  aiu.leiil 
art  rxist«  on  lands  Bdmlnls'Leri'd  by  tlie  fed- 
eral i?overtiment,  EH.stvold  explained  ) 

Prior  to  Coniircsslonal  action,  tlifre  ucre 
only  II  runner.^  to  pntrol  14  nilUI'ii  u.  r»>'.  of 
de.'-'Tt  liiiids  and  lhe.se  rii'ij;Ms  did  lot  hii'.c 
enforcemeiit  powers,  he  s.tUI 
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He  said  the  BLM  Is  also  patrolling  by  air, 
particularly  watching  for  destruction  of 
Intaglios,  which  are  large  carvings  on  the 
desert  floor. 

Eastvold  said  the  prehistoric  art  in  the 
California  Desert  is  a  heritage  not  only  of 
state-Aide  but  national  significance. 


OILMAN    PROPOSES    FEDERAL 
HOME  MORTGAGE  FUND 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  joined  several  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing the  Home  Mortgage  Purchase 
Assistance  Act,  creating  a  source  of  mort- 
gage credit  for  home  buyers  during  these 
critical  times  of  short  supply  of  moneys 
available  for  home  mortgage  lending. 

This  legislation,  which  will  not  incur 
any  expense  to  the  taxpayer,  establishes 
a  housing  trust  fund  to  draw  upon  the 
Treasury  for  loans  for  both  new  and  ex- 
isting hou.'=ing  of  up  to  $10  billion  per 
year.  Tlie  mortgage  money  would  be 
available  through  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association.  GNMA,  to 
purchase  mortgages  on  homes  with  prices 
ranging  tip  to  $45,000.  Mortgages  pur- 
chased bv  GNMA  would  bear  interest 
rates  comparable  to  the  long-term  Treas- 
ury borrowing  rate,  currently  at  8^4  per- 
cent. The  market  rate  for  mortgage 
money,  wheie  available,  is  now  in  the 
range  of  9'2  to  10  percent. 

The  housing  construction  industry  is 
in  its  worst  depression  in  years.  In  my 
own  congressional  district,  Rockland 
County's  ixipulation  hns  increased  68 
percent  since  tlie  1.060  census.  But  de- 
spite the  diie  need  for  new  housing,  the 
lack  of  mortgage  money  and  soaring  in- 
terest rates  has  brought  the  housing  in- 
dustry to  a  standstill  causing  severe  lui- 
omploymciit  in  the  building  construction 
tiades.  Young  families,  previously  com- 
piisiiig  the  best  market  for  new  homes, 
now  find  tliat  they  have  neither  llie  sav- 
ings for  a  dO'..npavincnt,  nor  the  income 
needed  to  repay  the  exLiPincly  high  rates 
of  ill!  crest  on  borrowed  monrv.  Many 
w)io  hnve  been  .savinj.'  f'^T  .\e.ir.s  to  nur- 
(hnse  a  home  have  ni\i'ii  U!)  hope  anil 
lower  income  fiimllies  nrc  Ik'-Iiik  ln<  kcd 
iii'i)  .Mib-tdiKliiril  hoi.slnn  )n  rltriionii- 
iiiK  ntl«hl>orhood'.. 
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III  Co. III!  mill  to  ctii  o'M.i^r  ritvlniiK,  r»- 
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new  jobs  and  vastly  increased  income  tax 
revenue,  pointing  out  that  even  If  these 
figures  were  re'vlsed  In  proportion  to  the 
proposed  $400  exclusion,  the  proposal 
would  not  drain  any  Federal  revenues. 

The  home  mortgage  measure  I  co- 
spoiisored  yesterday  is  another  essen- 
tial step  in  easing  the  money  crunch 
without  imposing  any  further  burden  on 
our  taxpayers. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  and 
particularly  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  support  this  pro- 
posal as  a  realistic  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  rapid  growth  regions  of  our 
Nation  which  are  experiencing  severe 
economic  depression. 


COMMITTEE  REFORM  AND  CIA 
OVERSIGHT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  mass.\chvsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would,  at  this  time,  like  to  call  upon  my 
colleagues  for  support  of  an  amendment 
I  intend  to  offer  to  the  Hansen  substitute 
to  the  Boiling  resolution. 

Under  the  Boiling  resolution,  v.hich  I 
support,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee gains  concurrent  oversight  juris- 
diction, with  regard  to  intelligence  activ- 
ity, namely  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Unfortunately,  the  Hansen 
committee  leaves  th's  over-.ght  function 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  My  efforts  will  be  di- 
rected In  assuring  that  the  Hansen  sub- 
stitute also  contain  the  jn'ovision  that 
tbe  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
gains  concurrent  oversiglit  jurisdiction 
over  the  CIA. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  learned  that 
the  CIA  authorized  over  $8  million  for 
covert  activities  aimed  at  thv. arting  the 
election  of  the  late  Salvador  AUcnde- 
Gos.scns  and  destabilising;  tlte  Govern- 
ment of  Chi)';-,  While  it  is  no  secret  that 
the  CI\  has  enraged  m  ."-miliar  acluitlcs 
throughout  its  UT-yr.ir  rxl.'terce.  it  l,s 
niv  ffolinK  III. it  thrre  is  no  .iiistifhatlon 
for  our  Oo'.cnuiieiit  to  lnler\rne  In  tlio 
liiliMiiiU  i(ITali,s  of  aiiotlxM  i  oimtry  Tlili 
111  fart.  Is  the  arIK  tililrd  polliv  of  thr 
I'liltrd  Htati-  but  ttr  frict  lollry 
1  rovfil  to  t»r  soniflhiiiu  itiolo  tIKIi  rrni 

I'nd   r  tl»«-  |i|r*«fiit   iiilm  III   tbr  lloU«r 
.^rM)r(^   Hrtvlcc*  Comiuilt'^   '.»   iT»tMiu»l- 
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erted — a  very  substantial  Influence  on  otir 
relations  with  other  nations,  as  recent  de- 
velopments In  Chile  and  Tlialland  have 
shown. 

For  these  reasons,  sharing  of  Jurisdiction 
in  this  field  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  is  eminently 
sensible.  We  strongly  support  the  tentative 
proposals  advanced  In  this  area  by  the  Se* 
lect  Committee  on  Committees. 

Congressional  oversight  of  the  CIA 
under  present  procedures  is  really  a  fic- 
tion. The  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee overseeing  CIA  activities  was 
not  told  about  U.S.  intervention  in 
Chile  until  after  the  fact.  Senator 
Symington,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  subcommittee  oversee- 
ing CIA  activities,  stated  that  he  ■was 
unaware  of  CIA  activities  In  Chile  until 
he  read  about  them  In  the  newspaper. 

The  CIA  Oversight  Subcommittee  of 
tlie  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  no  obli- 
gation to  meet  If  they  do  not  so  desire; 
records  and  transcripts  of  their  hearings 
are  only  available  to  other  Members  of 
Congress  with  special  permission,  and 
in  some  cases  are  not  kept  at  all;  there 
are  no  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  overseeing  the  CIA  in  the 
House,  although  these  are  the  members 
with  the  expertise  and  particular  inter- 
est in  the  foreign  policy  implications  of 
CLA  activities  v.hich  are  often  midemo- 
cratic  and  beyond  their  charter. 

While  it  is  not  knowTi  how  often  each 
cf  the  various  oversight  committees 
meet,  a  good  indication  can  be  found  in 
tlie  Senate  Armed  Services  subcommit- 
tee wliich  apparently  did  not  meet  once 
dui'ing  1974.  In  addition,  staffing  for  the 
!:)resent  part-time  oversight  committee  is 
inadequate;  not  even  one  fiill-time  staff 
member  has  been  hired  to  help  ovei'see 
the  intelligence  community  and  the  CIA 
budget  of  approximately  $6  billion. 

The  moi'e  complete  indication  of  con- 
t:;e.«sional  failure  to  control  the  CIA  is 
\])c  CIA's  activities  m  and  of  themselves. 
.Mthough  CI. As  actuitles  m  Chile  were 
undemorra*;  •  and  tiecn\  to  \>v  beyond  Us 
IcKl-^lalivc  charter  to  cukoro  only  in  "in- 
lr!llgonce  re'atcd  ncthItU"."  C"oiiurr,«.«. 
unawai'p  of  these  artulllcs  while  fhrv 
\ycrc  oiiKolnr;  fnllcci  to  rlirrk  tlicm  linlt 
ihriii.  or  own  rill  thrm  to  'Mr  imiUIi '•• 
iiltriii.oii 

'Ihrtt*  in  A  (tinii'.'r  ii«<(l  to  ii'foiiii  thf 
■,-l<klkllt     folH  Holt,     unil     Ihr     |>loiNi>r«l 
III  'liiiK  I'   olijiioii  rTi'rr«<'i»l«  ii  I  \rnt  •tr|i 
III    lh<'    light    il|-r<llon     I    tliK  rtrl\     It''  ■< 
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For  the  benefit  of  my  coEeagues,  all  of 
whose  constituents  are  affected  by  the 
scourge  of  Inflation  as  well,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  text  of  my  newsletter  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

MizELL  News,   September    1974 

INFLATION 

Without  question,  the  number  one  problem 
facing  Americans  today  is  the  problem  of  in- 
flation— the  rampant  rise  In  the  cost  of  living 
that  eats  away  at  every  American's  buying 
power  and  threatens  the  economic  stability 
of  the  nation  and  the  world. 

It  is  essential  that  we  deal  candidly  with 
this  problem,  that  we  acknowledge  Its  criti- 
cal nature  and  that  we  recognize  the  urgent 
need  for  its  solution. 

Our  national  rate  of  inflation  Is  currently 
running  at  Just  over  11  percent  annually, 
which  means  we  are  losing  eleven  cents' 
worth  of  purchasmg  power  from  every  dollar 
every  twelve  months. 

As  the  dollar  continues  to  "shrink"  ar.d 
prices  continue  to  climb,  we  are  faced  wuh 
other  economic  problems  that  are  direct  con- 
?=eqv.ences  of  the  Inflationary  spiral. 

For  example,  interest  rates  have  risen  apace 
with  inflation  and  are  now  reaching  leveli 
not  seen  since  the  Civil  War.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  nation  Is  now  weathering  a  very 
serious  housing  crisis.  Homebuilders  seeking 
construction  loans  find  the  Interest  rates 
t:iey  must  pay  too  high  to  make  their  opera- 
tions profitable,  and  mortgage  interest  ra:es 
for  potential  homebuyers  are  also  climbing 
into  the  prohibitive  range. 

And  as  all  of  us  know,  prices  for  consumer 
goc-Us  have  also  risen  at  an  alarming  rate 
in  the  last  several  months.  Food  prices,  which 
h:;d  leveled  off  earlier  in  the  year,  promise 
to  ri-'e  ncr.iin  in  the  future,  partly  in  response 
to  the  national  inflation  and  partly  because 
of  the  severe  drought  that  struck  much  of 
the  "Fa:m  Belt  "  this  year. 

Fuel  prices  have  doubled  In  the  last  year, 
ns  well.  Following  last  winter's  oil  embargo. 
Arab  oii-producing  nations — working  in  con- 
cert—doubled the  price  of  oil  extracted  from 
their  mammoth  reserves,  and  thl.i  price- 
gouging  tactic  ha.s  contrlbtited  very  sub.staM- 
tlally  to  Infla'lon  trend":,  r.o'  only  In  this 
country  but  throuKhom  the  industriiilirrcl 
w.-'.d. 

The  problem  of  |nnft''on.  tiowf-ver.  I«  m>rr 
pervR»l\p  ntid  m.  rr  rt«iuero\i.  tbun  ri»l"i; 
P'li-r*  mid  rslni.'  ini^rr«t  rat"  al<<nr  >.  uld 
11  rtiint'* 
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fildlzed"  prices  and  sent  to  them  t  i  "taxpayer 
subsidized"  ships  at  the  same  tlAe  our  food 
s\ipply  program  called  for  cutbpckB  In  the 
production  capacity  of  our  famvra  and  cre- 
ated needless  shortages.  This  As  why  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  connected  in  any 
fashion  \\'ltb  grains  and  their  by-producta 
have  skyrocketed — food.  leather,  fertilizers. 

My  Export  Priorities  Act,  HR  1  )844,  to  con- 
trol the  export  of  agricultural  ajmmodlOea 
until  such  time  as  our  domesi  c  needs  are 
met  at  prices  the  co:xsumer  ca  i  afford  has 
now  gained  significant  new  sii  iport  In  the 
Hou!^  of  Representatives.  We  i  lust  provide 
food  for  the  American  table.  In  s;  ifflclent  sup- 
ply and  at  rca«ona!jle  cost,  be  ore  we  ship 
abroad.  Once  our  at-honic  ne«ls  are  met, 
then  we  can  export  any  surplus  to  take  care 
of  our  balance  of  trade. 

However,  In  light  of  prediction  of  crop  fail- 
ures resulting  from  both  this  su  nmer's  mid- 
west drought,  and  flooding  cond  tlon.'^,  there 
will  be  no  surplus  again  this  ye  r.  Yet.  new 
commitments  have  been  made  to  sell  vast 
tonnage  of  our  grains  a'iroad.  r  dw  even  to 
some  Arab  nations  as  well  as  Rua  >la  and  Red 
China — arrangements  that  will  c  aly  further 
penalize  the  American  consiin  er  already 
swamped  by  Inflationary  prices. 

We  must  take  care  of  hunger  li  the  world; 
however,  we  also  must  take  care  hat  food  i.s 
available  to  Americans  at  prlc«  s  they  can 
afford  to  pay. 

A  woman's  ricit  to  cre  rr 

Congressional  hearings  have  b  en  held  on 
the  E>)ual  Credit  Opportunity  A  :t,  a  meas- 
ure I  fully  support  as  essentia  to  assure 
that  Impartial  and  unbiased  trea  ment  Is  af- 
forded all  women  seeking  to  esta'  lUsh  credit. 
I  am  hopeful  of  early  passage  of  his  legisla- 
tion for  sex  should  not  be  used  is  a  deter- 
mination or  a  deterciit  in  the  ;rantl:'.g  of 
credit. 

ThU  leglslaiion  is  a  i.alural  fo  low-up  ac- 
tion to  the  Womeus  Equal  Rig!  its  Amend- 
ment, which  1  co-authored  1  i  1967,  to 
ellmlr.ate  dlscrlroiuation. 


WOLfT  LLGISl.ATION  AIMS  TO  GI'E 

A  bueak 


TAXPAVEnS 


My  legislation  to  allow  a  fed  iral  Income 
tax  deduction  on  Interest  derlv:  d  from  de- 
posits in  savings  In.stUutlons  (t  j  to  $400  a 
year  for  a  single  taxpayer  and  $800  for  a 
couple  flUrg  a  Joint  return)  tias  gained 
widespread  support  during  th  post  few 
months  and  1  anticipate  that  fenewed  ac- 
tion to  incorporate  this  measu  e  in  overall 
tax  reform  legislation  will  com<  atwut  early 
next  year. 

Just  recently  I  received  ai  impressive 
number  of  petitions,  signed  b;  more  than 
500,000  New  Yorkers  alone  in  Uc&tlng  the 
support  of  both  the  small  depe  iltor  in  sav- 
ings banks  and  saving.s  and  loau  as.soclations 
for  HR  14859,  which  I  have  Us  ned  over  to 
tJie  House  Ways  and  Means  Co!  uulttee. 

Tlie  immediate  impact  of  my  ]  roposed  leg- 
islation would  be  to  increase-  deposits  in 
savings  institutions  aj3d  spur  ao  Ivlty  in  the 
depressed  bou.slng  sector  of  o'  r  economy. 
Historically,  savings  Instltutlol  s  have  In- 
vested a  major  portion  of  th<  Ir  funds  In 
mortgage  loans.  Hence,  when  11  Ration  cur- 
tails their  ability  to  finance  1  ouslng  and 
forces  a  record  number  of  sma  1  depositors 


to  withdraw  savings,  either  to  s 

return  elsev.here  or  to  meet  a  u 

to    pay    higher   cost-of-living    cj  senses,    the 

lending  Institutions  are  faced  wll  a  a  scarcity 

of  capital  for  home  mortgage.'^ 

Obviously,  this  massive  outflovi 
ficm  savings  institutions  has  (  impounded 
our  economic  woes.  I  want  to  reve  se  this  out- 
now  without  creating  still  more  ii  flatlon  and, 
at  the  same  time,  provide  a  mucl 
break  for  the  small  depositor — t%e  American 
hardest  hit  by  inflation. 

The  answer  does  not  lie  In  dllect  govern- 
ment subsidies  or  In  raising  In  erest  rates. 


Ek  a  higher 
ed  for  cash 


of  deposits 
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Both  are  inflationary  measures  and  will  only 
result  In  even  higher  mortgage  costs. 

My  proposal,  a  tax  incentive  for  savers,  le  a 
deflationary  measure  for  It  would  curtail  con- 
sumer spending  of  savings  and  generate  tax- 
able activity  in  the  construction  and  auppUer 
industries.  In  my  view  th'«  Increase  In 
economic  activity  would  more  than  offset  any 
immediate  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury 
which  Is  the  major  argument  being  raised 
against  HR  14659. 

TTiC  Ofllce  of  Tax  Analysis  at  Treasury  esti- 
mates that  the  loss  of  revenue  from  a  tl.OOO 
tax  exclusion  of  interest  on  deposits  In  sav- 
ings Institutions  would  be  $790  million.  In 
response  to  this  contention,  the  tJ.3.  League 
of  Savings  Associations  estimates  that  a 
$1,000  exclusion  would  attract  $24  billion 
annually  In  additional  deposits  and  woixld 
enable  these  institutions  to  lend  mortgage 
money  for  750,000  residential  units,  nation- 
wide, including  funds  for  300.000  new  homes. 
Building  this  number  of  new  homes  would 
create  600,000  Jobs  in  the  construction  and 
supplier  liiduRtries  and  the  long-range  effect 
would  be  to  lncrea.se  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct by  $30  billion. 

Further,  the  League  offsets  the  Treasury 
estimates  by  forecasting  an  estimated  rev- 
enue gain  to  the  Treasury  of  $1.4  billion  from 
Increased  taxes  paid  by  construction  workers, 
offslte  wage  eiirners,  home  builders  and  sup- 
pliers, financial  institutions  and  reductions 
in  unemployment  benefit  payments. 

I  believe  It  Is  Indeed  a  tragedy  for  the  life- 
time savings  of  a  retired  couple,  or  the  nest 
egg  of  a  middle  Income  family  to  be  eroded  by 
inflation.  These  small  depositors,  deserve  a 
tax  break — they  have  already  paid  a  tax  on 
the  money  they  placed  In  a  savings  account 
and  I  believe  we  should  end  this  Inequity  of 
taxing  them  again. 

WOI.FF    V.'Or.KS    TO    UfCRADE    VIETNAM    tTTLilAJJS 

EENEnrs 

As  the  NY  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  believe  that.  In  spite 
of  Administration  provoked  setbacks,  the 
gsrd  Congress  iias  taken  some  significant 
steps  forward  on  behalf  of  our  nation's  vet- 
erans. However,  much  more  must  be  ac- 
complished IX  we  are  to  meet  our  nailonal 
commitment  and  provide  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans with  tlielr  rightful  level  of  educational 
benefits  that  Is  on  par  with  the  opportunities 
we  provided  our  World  War  II  ve'.s. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  ulti- 
mately must  upgrade  the  educational  bene- 
fits for  Vietnam  veterans  If  we  are  to  honor 
our  obligation  and  offer  them  a  chance  at 
attaining  enriching   and   produc'Llve   lives. 

While  the  new  GI  Bill  goes  a  long  way 
towards  Increasing  education  subsistence  al- 
lowances and  extends  benefits  eligibility 
time.  It  still  falls  short  of  its  necessary  goal 
for  It  falls  to  take  Into  account  today's  high 
tuition  costs  that  prevents  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnam  vets  from  gaining  a 
higher  education  so  essential  in  today's  com- 
plex world.  I  cannot  condone  the  Adminis- 
tration's contention  that  the  $250  million 
needed  to  upgrade  educational  benefits  for 
Vietnam  veterans  Is  Inflationary  while  we 
continue  to  spend  billions  to  bolster  the 
faltering  economies  of  some  thankless  and 
corrupt  foreign  governments,  such  as  Viet- 
nam. 

One  major  achievement  on  behalf  of  all  our 
veterans — and  one  with  which  I  shall  always 
be  proud  and  grateful  to  have  been  associ- 
ated—Is  the  transfer  of  St.  Albans  Naval 
Hospital  to  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Congress  has  appropriated  $4.6  million  this 
year  to  modernize  the  hospital  Into  an  ex- 
tended care  facility  for  Nassau  and  Queens 
veterans  and  their  families  and  a  limited 
outpatient  clinic  Is  expected  to  be  fully  op- 
erational within  the  next  six  months.  This 
transfer  of  St.  Albans  to  the  VA  Is  a  tre- 
mendous and  hard-earned  victory  for  all  New 
Yorkers,   especially   those    niemhers   of    oiir 
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veterans'  organizations  whose  untiring  sup- 
port made  this  effort  a  reality. 

Congress  also  was  successful  this  year  in 
transferring  the  National  Cemetery  System 
to  the  VA,  a  proposal  that  I  sponsored  with 
assurances  from  the  VA  that  every  consider- 
ation would  be  given  to  establishing  a  new 
national  cem«tery  on  Long  Island. 


JOHNNY  HORIZON  '76  CLEAN  UP 
AMERICA  MONTH 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

O"    NEW    JERSEY 

iN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEb 
Thursday.  October  J,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's 
200th  birthday  i.s  less  than  2  years  away, 
and  much  has  been  accompli.shed 
through  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Johnny  Horizon  '76  progiam 
toward  improving  the  environment  of 
our  country  for  this  historic  event.  To 
date  thousands  of  schools;  churches; 
youth  groups;  chambers  of  commerce; 
consei-yation,  civic  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations, and  millions  of  private  citi- 
zens have  joined  In  partnership  \^ith 
Johnny  Horizon  '76  in  a  wide  range  of 
projects  to  create  environmental  aware- 
ness and  to  beautify  America. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  example 
set  by  the  citizens  of  Franklin  Townsliip 
in  my  district.  It  is  a  model  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  concerned  citizens 
anil  organizations. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Franklin  Town- 
.shlp  Environmental  Coiiimi.<-sion  spon- 
sored a  Johnny  Horizon  '76  environ-- 
mental  improvement  campaign  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Lorraine  Kie- 
fer.  Tlae  campaign  began  with  studies 
and  projects  to  create  environmental 
awareness  among  schoolchildren  and 
youth  groups,  and  culminated  in  a  town- 
shipwide.  month-long  cleanup  and 
beautiflcation  of  lake  shores,  school 
grounds,  roads,  yards,  and  cemeteries. 

Himdreds  of  citizens  participated  In 
the  campaign.  Among  these  were  mu- 
nicipal officials;  students  and  teachers  in 
seven  elementary,  jimior  high,  and  sen- 
ior high  schools ;  three  Parent-Teachers 
Associations;  nine  Girl  Scout  troops: 
four  Boy  Scout  troops;  four  4-H  Clubs: 
five  neighborhood  gro'jps:  four  church 
groups;  Franklin  Township  Senior  Citi- 
zens; Franklin  Little  League;  Little 
League  Women's  Auxiliary:  Delsea  Re- 
gional Band,  and  the  Star  Cross  Fue  Co. 
The  local  news  media  gave  vlgoro'is  sup- 
port to  the  campaign  with  stories  and 
pictures. 

Needless  to  sny,  the  counLry.^ids  ^"'.d 
communities  in  this  rural  soutliern  New 
Jersey  area  are  looking  brighter,  clean- 
er, and  more  beautiful  as  the  result  of 
this  project  Inspired  by  the  Johmiy  Ho- 
rizon '76  program.  More  than  10  dump 
trucks  of  litter  have  disappeared  from 
the  landscape;  abandoned  automobiles 
have  disappeared;  trees,  flov.eis.  and 
shrubs  have  been  planted;  paper  and 
glass  are  being  recycled;  dozens  of  bird- 
boxes  have  been  put  up.  and  most  im- 
l)ortantly,  the  schoolchildren  have  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  necessity  for  im- 
proving our  environment. 

Dming  Johnny  Horizon  '76  Clean  Up 
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America  Month,  September  15  through 
October  15,  1974,  we  should  encourage 
Americans  in  other  communities  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  citizens  in  Franklin 
Township.  Get  involved,  organize  clubs 
and  groups,  select  cleanup  and  beautifl- 
cation projects,  and  -work  toward  the  goal 
01  the  Johnny  Horizon  '76  program  to 
"Clean  Up  America  for  Our  200tli  Birtli- 
uiy." 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  XNFLA'HON 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF   OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
presentations  to  the  mini-Summit  Con- 
ference on  Inflation  September  19  in 
Detroit  vras  by  Philip  O.  Geier,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Cincinnati  Milacron 
and  president  of  the  National  Machine 
Tool  Buildei-s  Association. 

Mr.  Geier's  statement  directly  and 
simply  outlines  a  program  for  combating 
inflation  without  getting  into  the  com- 
plicated causes  of  inflation.  What  he  said 
Is  expert  and  authoritative,  because  it  is 
based,  not  on  theory  and  prophecy,  but 
on  the  invaluable  lessors  of  years  of 
experience  in  the  economic  world. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  because  it  clearly  defines  how 
we  in  Congress  can  beet  bring  inflation 
under  control.  It  would  be  well  for  many 
Members  to  act  now  in  what  they  know 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  economy  of 
tills  country. 

I  submit  the  statement  by  Philip  O. 
Geier,  Jr.: 
Business    and    MA*ruFACTtrErNC    Conferij^ce 

OM    INVUITION 

We  all  know  that  Inflation  results  from 
many  actions  over  a  period  of  years.  There 
Is  no  single,  qvilck  cure;  a  combination  of 
remedies,  both  short  and  long  term,  ere 
needed.  The  process  will  require  belt  tighten- 
ing by  government,  by  labor  and  business, 
and  by  all  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  devote  my  comments  to 
courses  of  action  to  be  followed. 

We  support  a  1975  fiscal  year  budget  at  a 
level  of  three  hundred  billion  dollars,  and 
endorse  a  balanced  fiscal  year  1976  budget. 

We  believe  a  closely-monitored  monetary 
policy  of  restraint  is  a  necessary  element  in 
bringing  Inflation  under  control.  nowe%-er, 
some  easing  of  Federal  Re:«rve  policy  might, 
at  times,  be  desirable. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  forms  of  direct  wage 
and  price  control.  Experience  has  shown  that 
controls,  over  a  period  of  time,  aggravate 
rather  than  alleviate  inflation. 

We  support  health,  safety  and  pollution 
controls  but  feel  that  some  of  them  have 
been  applied  over-zealously  and  too  quickly. 
Some  have  resulted  in  excessive  cost  and 
price  increases  which  have  Increased  hifla- 
tlon. 

We  fully  support  the  program  for  Increased 
Independence  from  outride  energy  and  ra^v 
material  sources. 

In  my  Judgment,  U.S.  Industry  must  im- 
prove Its  productivity  to  remain  competitive 
with  other  Industrialized  nations  In  supply- 
ing home  as  well  as  overseas  markets.  In- 
vestment in  highly  productive  equipment  Is 
the  only  way  for  U.S.  Industry  to  combat 
Ktpldly  Increasing  labor  and  material  coats, 
and  thus  keep  unit  manufacturing  costs  as 
low  OS  possible. 
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Since  the  Korean  War.  U.S.  industry  has 
not  invested  in  new  capital  eqtUpntent  at  a 
rate  cojnparable  to  otl>er  InUuBtrlallzed  na- 
Uosis.  Our  investment  rate,  expressed  as  a 
peroenWt^  of  GNP.  bas  been  the  lowest  of 
all  La  each  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Further,  m«ny  of  today's  ehortaifffs.  which 
contrlb4.ite  to  inQation.  are  the  result  of  in- 
sufficient capacity  due  t«  Inadequate  pu£t 
investment  in  equipment  and  plant. 

When  considering  bow  to  improve  produc- 
tivity and  alleviate  shortages.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  recc^ntze  that  present  U.S.  oapitai 
recovery  allowances  are  only  equrtl.  at  best, 
to  the  lov.est  capital  recovery  allowances  per- 
mitted our  overseas  competitors.  As  you 
know.  U£.  capital  recovery  allowances  ar« 
the  sum  of  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
depreciation  rates  permitted  under  the 
ADRs.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  inveet- 
ment  tax  credit  be  increased  and  faster  de- 
preciation be  allowed  on  a  permanent  basis 
BO  U.S.  Industry  overaU  can  be  competlttve 
in  the  years  ahead,  so  otir  standard  of  living 
can  be  maintained,  and  so  Jobs  will  be  avaU- 
able  for  our  increasing  workforce. 

We  favor  a  further  increase  in  our  historic 
favorable  balance  of  trade.  This  can  be 
furthered: 

(1)  By  early  passage  of  the  trade  bUl.  a 
prompt  start  on  the  GATT  negotiations,  and 
on  negotiations  to  reduce  non-tariff  trade 
barriers. 

(2)  By  making  long  term  trade  credit 
terms  competitive  with  those  of  our  overseas 
competitors  through  a  permanent  strength- 
ening of  the  Export  Import  Bank. 

(3)  And  by  a  further  liberalization  of 
East-Weet  trade. 

In  closing,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
express  these  views  on  a  subject  so  critical 
to  our  nation's  present  and  future  well- 
being. 


"HENRY  KENT  HEWITT" 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always 
pleased  when  another  Member  of  Con- 
gress visits  my  congressional  district  In 
south  Mississippi.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  William  B.  Wid- 
NALL,  participated  In  the  recent  christen- 
ing ceremonies  for  the  Henry  Kent  Hew- 
itt. DI>-963,  another  ship  In  the  fleet  of 
modem  DD-963  destroyers  produced  In 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  by  Ingalls  Shipbuild- 
ing Division  of  Litton  Industries. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  to  my  colleagues 
many  times,  I  am  enormously  proud  of 
the  fact  that  Ingalls  has  been  building 
ships — some  of  the  world's  finest  ves- 
sels— since  1938.  The  work  force  at  Ingalls 
is  equally  proud  of  their  shipbuilding 
prowess  and  have,  in  fact,  demonstrated 
that  prowess  time  and  again  simply  by 
doing  what  they  do  best :  Build  ships. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Joint  Defense  Production  Committee, 
Congressman  Widnall  is  well-versed  in 
the  defense  requirements  of  this  Nation. 
He  is  also  familiar  with  the  shipbuilding 
process.  He  knows  full  well  that  it  takes 
literally  thousands  of  people  to  build  a 
ship.  And  he  knows  that  the  Pascagoula 
shipyard  is  a  fully  cap&ble  and  produc- 
tive shipbuilding  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
aud  commend  Congressman  Witmall  on 


his  remarks  in  Pascagoula,  tind  I  here- 
with .submit  those  remarks  for  incliision 
in  today's  Record: 

Speech  et   Congressman  Wii-liam   B. 

WnjNALI. 

It  was  with  great  enthusiasm  that  I  ac- 
cepted this  invitation  from  the  Navy  to 
speak  at  the  christeniiig  of  the  U.6S. 
Hewitt.  I  have  been  deeply  impreescd  both 
with  the  versatility  of  the  man  and  the  ship. 
Admiral  Henry  Kent  Hewitt  and  I  were  born 
iu  the  same  town,  Hackerisack.  New  Jersey. 
I  personally  knew  Kent  Hewitt  and  I  well 
know  how  much  this  recognition  befits  him. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here,  but  I  feel 
rather  like  Representative  Barbara  Jordan 
of  Texas  did  when  she  helped  christen  the 
destroyer  escort  Doric  Miller.  Her  comment 
was,  "It  is  unique  for  me.  since  it  ij>  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  helped  bring  Into  active 
service  an  eight  nUlllon  pound  weapon." 
Since  the  U££.  Hewitt  weighs  almxiet  twice 
that,  I  am  even  more  in  awe. 

Of  late,  the  Navy  has  certainly  been 
changing  rapidly.  Vice  Admiral  Hirain  G. 
RJckover  saJd  not  long  ago,  "Changes  In  the 
Navy  often  come  at  a  distressingly  slow 
pace.  It  took  two-thirds  of  a  centinr  for 
our  Kavy  to  change  from  sail  to  steam.  .  .  ." 
Two  years  ago  Admiral  Elckover  and  I  had 
across  the  corridor  rooms  at  Bethesda  NavaJ 
Medical  Center,  and  I  know  how  pithy  some 
of  his  comments  are.  However,  with  Admiral 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt's  relaxation  of  dress 
codes,  longer  hair,  mustaches,  women  on 
ships  and  the  like,  a  new  navy  has  been 
emerging.  The  U.SS.  Hevitt,  fourth  In  a 
planned  series  of  thirty  multl-mlsslon 
destroyers,  is  a  fine  example  of  our  modern 
navy. 

The  Ingalls  shipbuilding  division  of  Llttnn 
Industries  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
fine  efforts  In  building  and  designing  these 
destroyers.  And.  although  Hewitt  is  being 
produced  here  in  Pascagoula.  I  was  plea.sed 
to  note  that  $16.3  million  in  contracts  has 
been  let  In  Admiral  Hewitt's  and  my  own 
home  state  of  New  Jersey.  There  is  also  in- 
volved a  company  within  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District — the  Okor.ite  Company 
of  Ram-sey.  which  is  pro-.idlng  electric  cable 
for  the  project. 

HeiPitt  contains  the  best  that  moderti 
technology  has  to  ofi'er.  and  Is  a  far  cry  from 
the  first  destroyer,  the  U.S.S.  Bainbridtje. 
conimissloned  in  1902.  These  "Spruanre 
series"  destroyers,  named  after  Admiral 
Raymond  A.  Spruanoe  whose  first  command 
was  the  Bainbridge,  have  been  designed  to 
maintain  our  strength  on  the  high  seas  Into 
the  21st  Century.  These  ships  have  been 
developed  primarily  to  deal  with  enemy  sub- 
marines, including  nuclear  and  missUe- 
luunchlng  subs. 

However.  I  was  Interested  to  leara  of  the 
many  other  duties  the  destroyer;  can  under- 
take. They  can:  bombard  eiiemv  shore  pofJ- 
tion"!;  provide  support  for  amphibious  as- 
saults, one  of  Admiral  Hewitt's  specialtle.-. 
incidentally;  establish  blockades;  be  in- 
volved in  search  and  rescue  ml»ians:  oper- 
ate alone  or  with  carrier  task  forces  and  ship 
convoys;    and  other  similar   activities. 

The  U.S.S.  Hewitt  has  also  been  designed 
to  make  living  conditions  aboard  the  ship 
more  tolerable.  It  Is  air  conditioned,  coloriu;. 
quieter  and  requires  less  upkeep  than  olaer 
destroyers.  Hewitt  has  a  rustproof  super- 
structure, bulkheads  which  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  damp  clo'wi,  and  vinyl  tile  or  fireproof 
carpeting  on  most  decks.  All  this  means  that 
the  Spruance  class  series  can  be  nin  with  a 
minimal  crew  of  250  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  which  Is  about  80  per  cent  of  those  re- 
quired to  operate  a  simUar  sized  combat  ship. 

With  ail  of  these  improvement*,  Hewitt 
wiil  actually  save  the  taxpayers  money.  The 
reduction  in  personnel  alone  could  save  the 
Navy  niore  than  a  billion  dollars  over  the 
life  cycle  of  the  new  destroyers.  Further, 
money  could  be  sa\ed  tlirough  the  advanced 
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Hewitt  design — to  take  advantagi  of  any 
Improvementa  In  electronic  systet  ls  which 
may  be  developed  In  the  future.  No  ixtenslve 
structural  clmnges  are  expected  to  ►e  neces- 
sary. Changes  to  the  system  can  the  refor©  be 
made  at  low  cost,  with  very  little  time  out 
of  service  for  the  ship.  ' 

With  all  the  concern  being  expreied  these 
d.iys  over  water  and  air  pollutlcfc,  I  was 
plea.sed  to  not«  that  the  U.S.S.  Hhwitt  has 


been  designed  with  an  eye  to  the^  > 

ment.  Its  marine  gas  turbine  engir  js,  which 
have  been  developed  from  Jet  aire  aft  tech- 
nology, are  cleaner  and  quieter  thj  n 

steam  turbines.  Further,  the  wast    c..., 

s>-stem  Is  far  more  advanced — our  c  'eans  will 
not  be  polluted  by  these  destroyers 

All  111  all.  the  U.S.S.  Hewitt  and 
ships  go  far  toward  modernizing  t  le  UnU«d 
States  Navy.  There  Is  little  argum«  it  that  a 
strong  navy  is  Important  to  the  ti  ifense  of 
our  country.  Yet.  according  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  four  years  ago  we  had  350  ships 
and  we  now  have  only  508. 

Since  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  in   [< 

probably  as  a  result  of  our  Navy'  i 

during  that  crisis,  that  Soviet  Union  has  been 
rapidly  expanding  Us  own  navy.  Addi  Bsslng  a 
NATO  meeting  last  week,  Admiral  S 
tald  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  close  t » 
Ing  a  "significant  margin  of  strate 
riorlty."  over  the  NATO  allies.  T  le  USSR 
currently  has  a  fleet  of  2,000  ships  i  ompared 
with  our  508.  This  does  not  necessai  lly  mean 
we  are  weaker,  since  our  Navy  Is  h  (avler  In 
bulk.  It  does  mean  we  as  Americans  must  be 
av/are  of  the  possible  threat,  even  dv 
era  of  detente,  and  strive  to  overtime 
advantage  the  Soviets  may  have. 

As  the  ranking  minority  Menibe  :  of  the 
Joint  Defense  Production  Commute  >,  I  have 
been  an  advocate  of  a  strong  deterr  int  force 
for  this  country.  Just  this  week,  I  we  ;  pleased 
to  receive  a  90  per  cent  National 
Voting  Index  from  the  American 
Council,  so  I  certainly  agree  v.itl 
Washington  when  he  said:  "To  be 
for  war  Is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
preserving  peace."  Although  our 
establishment  Is  expensive,  it  is  far  i 
than  a  major  war  would  be.  I  be  leve  the 
US  S.  Hewitt  and  the  other  Sprua  ice  class 
destroyers  are  an  Important  part  o  '  oui  de- 
fense preparation  and  our  deterre  it  capa- 
bilities. 
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It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  gro 
on  the  importance  of  the  Navy  in 
expenditures.  In  1972.  for  the  first 
the  Department  of  Defense   was 
1947,  the  Navy  received  a  higiier 
tion  than  either  the  Army  or  the 
This  amounted  to  30.9  per  cent  of 
Defense  budget.  In  fiscal  year  1975. 
will   account  for  31.4  per  cent  of 
budget.   This   year,    funds   for   .shi 
and  conversion  will  amount  to  12  p 
the  Navy  budget,  the  highest  it  has 
some    time,    testifying    to    the    i 
nttached  to  beefing  up  our  Na\y 

The  increasingly  obvious  need  for 
Navy  can  be  explained  in  a  number 
First,  and  I  believe  most  importan 
future.  Is  something  we  should  all 
cerned  with.  The  world  population  i 
rapidly.  With  this  growth,  we  are 
our  natural  land  resources  and  we 
elsewhere  for  additional   supplies, 
the   research    being   done    with    n 
sources  Is  still  highly  experimen 
seems  apparent  that  the  earth  wil 
turn  Increasingly  to  the  seas  for  hel 
look  to  the  water  for  food,  mediciw 
resources  and  perhaps  even  living 
astronaut    Scott    Carpenter    quit 
program  and  became  an  "aquanaut  ' 
of  his  belief  that  our  future  rests  m 
oceans  than  In  the  skies. 

With  this  new  Interest,  a  sirong 
Navy  is  an  absolute  necessity,  roc 
national  aefense,  but  to  protect 
interests  in  this  developing  field. 

The  second  explanation  is  the  llicreasliig 
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activity  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Third,  there  is  more  and 
more  evidence  of  the  interdependence  of  all 
nations,  and  the  necessity  of  insuring  the 
even  flow  of  world  trade — our  Navy  has  a 
major  place  in  protecting  that  commerce. 

And.  fourth,  has  been  the  high  visibility 
of  the  larger  ships  needed  to  handle  the  soft 
landings  involved  in  the  space  program. 
This  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  known 
activities  of  the  Navy  In  recent  years.  Who 
can  forget  the  thrill  of  seeing  live,  on  tele- 
vision, men  who  had  finally  walked  on  the 
moon,  also  walk  on  the  decks  of  the  U.S.S. 
Hornet. 

Tlie  U.S.S.  Heititt  and  the  other  Spruance 
class  destroyers  will  play  a  major  role  In 
implementing  this  nation's  sea  policies  be- 
tween now  and  the  21st  Century.  That  Is  why 
I  am  personally  pleased  that  this  ship  has 
been  named  after  a  fellow  New  Jerscyan. 
He  is  probably  the  most  distinguished  for- 
mer resident  of  Hackensack.  A  man  of  great 
character  and  sound  accomplishment.  There 
Is  much  local  pride  in  the  municipality,  Ber- 
gen County  and  the  state  of  New  Jersey  over 
an  outstanding  citizen  and  02ie  of  oiir  na- 
tion's heroes. 

Admiral  Hewitt  had  an  almost  unparal- 
leled Navy  record  of  achievement  and  ac- 
complishment. He  was  a  destroyer  com- 
mander during  World  War  I,  he  commanded 
the  U.S.S.  Cmmnings  and  was  employed  In 
convoy  escort  wori:.  He  also  briefly  com- 
manded the  destroyer  Lvdlow  in  1919. 

As  testimony  to  Kent's  versatility,  he  was 
Involved  in  teaching  as  well  as  field  com- 
mand. He  served  for  some  years  on  the  Naval 
War  College  Staff,  and  later  became  head  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy. 

During  World  War  II,  Admiral  Hewitt  was 
the  commander  of  U.S.  Naval  forces  which 
participated  in  the  invasions  of  North  Africa 
and  Sicily,  working  with  General  Patton. 
He  commanded  the  Allied  Forces  which  es- 
tablished the  Seventh  Army  on  the  shores 
of  Southern  Prance  and  conducted  support 
operations  for  French  troops. 

For  his  honorable  service,  he  was  a.varded 
the  Navy  Cro.>yj  Ps  commander  of  the  U.S.S. 
Cummings.  and  a  gold  star  for  his  command 
during  the  invasion  of  Salerno.  He  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  for  his  command  In  North  Africa,  and 
a  gold  star  during  his  command  of  the 
Eighth  Fleet.  He  was  also  honored  by  the 
Army  with  a  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
as  commander  of  the  Amphlbinxis  Force  Fleet 
during  the  landing  on  French  Morocco,  and 
an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  in  connection  with  tlie 
invasion  of  Southern  Prance.  In  addition,  he 
has  been  decorated  by  Just  about  every  coun- 
try In  Europe,  and  Brazil,  Ecuador  and  Tunis. 

In  September  of  1972  while  away  from 
home,  I  read  with  real  distress  a  new.-^paper 
arthle  telling  the  sad  news  of  Admiral  Hew- 
itt's death.  My  wife  and  I  drove  to  Annapolis 
to  attend  the  memorial  service  In  the  chapel. 
It  was  just  a  small  way  that  would  show  our 
respects  for  the  exemplary  service  performed 
by  Kent  Hewitt.  His  bravery,  his  leadership, 
and  his  professionalism  under  fire  have 
proved  and  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  serve  on  the  U.S.S.  Hewitt. 

May  she  have  culm  sea.i  and  fair  winds  on 
all  her  voyages. 


October  3,  1974 


ECONOMTC  CRISIS— INFI,.\TION  ATHD 
FUEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  iNDiAr:* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3.  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  is 
facing  a  .severe  economic  crisis  due  to 
heavy  inflation  and.  v  hile  the  rate  of  in- 
flation is  less  in  the  United  States  than 


in  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  Is  critical 
here.  Our  Government  itself  is  greatly 
responsible  for  that  condition.  For  over 
40  years  our  country  has  been  spending 
money  it  does  not  have  until  today  our 
national  debt  is  approaching  $500  billion 
and  the  Interest  on  this  debt,  within  the 
year,  will  reach  about  $40  billion  per  year, 
which  is  about  $178  for  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  cliild.  Each  month  the  Gov- 
ernment must  borrow  more  mone.v  which 
continues  to  raise  the  interest  rate  high- 
er and  higher  which  takes  more  money 
from  the  banks  and  building  and  loans, 
money  that  should  be  used  for  building 
homes,  business  expansion,  and  other 
needs.  Tliis  increases  the  cost  of  evcry- 
tliing. 

Inflation  is  caused  by  "too  many  dol- 
lars chasing  too  few  goods."  What  can  we 
do?  Merely  passing  a  law  to  forbid  infla- 
tion, of  course,  would  be  useless.  There  is 
no  easy,  simple,  or  quick  solution  to  this 
inflation  problem.  However,  the  United 
States  is  the  best  equipped  nation  to 
break  this  inflationary  spiral.  The  United 
States  has  the  world's  greatest  know-how 
and  labor  productivity,  together  with  the 
most  productive  farms  on  earth.  By 
greatly  increasing  productivity,  we  can 
take  a  .erer\t  step  forward  in  slowing  this 
ruinous  inflation.  Also,  it  is  imperative 
that  our  Goveniment  quit  spending 
money  we  do  not  have.  It  is  going  to  take 
courage  but  it  mast  be  done. 

The  other  principal  factor  destroying 
our  economy  is  that  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  become  a  captive  to  the  oil  of 
the  Middle  East  because  it  is  available 
and  wa.?  cheap.  This  is  seriour:ly  damag- 
ing our  economy.  We  must  break  our- 
selves loose  from  that  captivity  and  com- 
mence using  more  of  our  own  resources 
for  energy.  We  cannot  force  the  Middle 
East  to  sell  us  oil  at  our  price,  although 
we  can  point  out  to  them  that  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  cut  the  price.  We  can- 
not send  our  Navy,  Marines,  or  Aimy  to 
get  this  oil. 

Many  things  can  and  are  being  done  to 
help  solve  the  energy  crisis.  We  can 
practice  greater  economy  in  the  use  oi 
fuel.  We  should  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  tlie  production  of  gasoline  from 
khnlc  and  coal  as  well  as  developing  the 
u.sc  of  geothermal  and  solar  heat,  and  the 
greater  use  of  nuclear  energy.  All  of 
tlifsc  meihods  are  being  developed  and 
we  are  progressing  in  these  fields.  How- 
evt)',  the  really  extensive  use  of  produc- 
ing energy  by  these  methods  in  great 
quantities  is  sonic  years  ahead. 

However,  there  is  one  course  of  actisn 
we  can  take  now  to  assist  us  in  solving 
our  fuel  ;)roblems.  We  can  greatly  in- 
crease the  use  of  cur  coal  resources,  a 
mineral  of  which  we  have  the  world's 
greatest  supply — much  of  it  is  in  In- 
diana— enough  to  supply  our  country  for 
hundreds  of  years.  1'his  will  be  a  double 
advantage  for  our  money  will  stay  home. 
There  will  be  ample  coal  in  our  country 
for  centuries  after  the  oil  of  the  Middle 
East  is  gone,  but  v  e  desperately  need  to 
use  that  coal  now. 

Yet.  despite  the  great  need  for  coal, 
there  has  been  a  constant  effort  on  tlie 
part  of  many  to  curtail  the  use  of  coal. 
These  same  people  have  been  persistent 
in  blocking  the  construction  of  refineries, 
the  constnic'i-ion  of  plants  to  produce  gas 
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and  oil  from  shale,  the  constaniction  of 
nuclear  energy  plants,  offshore  drilling 
for  oil  and  gas,  and,  for  5  years.  blocJted 
the  construction  of  the  Alaskan  pipe- 
line. We  have  the  coal  resources  to  mfi- 
terially  help  in  solving  our  problems.  We 
must  have  the  intelligence  and  ccurase 
to  use  these  resources. 

The  Federal  Power  Comniission  hcs  es- 
timated that  nearly  half  the  electric 
pov.er  generating  capacity  that  uses  oil 
as  a  fuel  today  could  easily  be  converted 
to  coal  'Within  a  year.  Much  more  would 
come  later.  Within  ti  year's  time  wc  could 
convert  enough  electric  generating  plants 
from  the  use  of  oil  to  coal,  tliereby  effect- 
ing a  savings  of  181.3  million  barrels  of 
oil  a  year.  If  the  181  million  barrels  of  oil 
is  converted  to  gasoline,  this  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  firm  step  in  the  freeing  of  our 
economy  from  being  held  captive  by  the 
Middle  East  oil  countries. 

Let  us  become  self-sufficient  through 
the  use  of  our  own  resources,  coupled 
■with  hard  work  and  frugal  common- 
sense.  We  can  and  must  do  this. 


THE  ECONOMICS  JITTERS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI'VES 
Tlittrsday,  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inflation 
continues  to  soar  Into  the  double-digit 
figures,  eating  into  the  wagee  of  working 
people,  making  new  housing  loans  Im- 
possible, burdening  unemployed  families 
with  worry  and  frustration. 

Most  of  us  are  not  economists  and 
do  not  understand  the  complicated  in- 
ter-relationships between  supply  and 
demand,  inflation  and  unemployment  or 
the  conflicting  diagnoses  of  the  nature 
of  this  particular  Inflation.  But  we  do 
understand  that  otir  grocery  money  must 
be  stretched  farther  each  week,  that 
shortages  and  bottlenecks  combine  to 
raise  the  prices  of  consumer  goods  and 
that  the  Inflation  casts  a  disproportion- 
ate burden  on  the  lower-Income  groups. 

Housing  starts  are  30  percent  below 
last  year,  continued  rising  rates  of  un- 
employment seem  almost  certain  and 
interest  rates  have  risen  in  recent  times 
to  the  highest  since  the  Civil  War.  De- 
spite our  dependence  on  statistics  to  de- 
scribe the  problem,  unemployment  af- 
fects the  lives  of  real  men  and  women 
in  a  major  way — the  heartbreak  and  the 
fear  of  yet  another  day  without  work, 
the  attempts  to  make  ends  meet  and  the 
dollar  stretch  are  real  and  tragic  and 
has  particularly  harshly  affected  the 
people  in  my  own  distressed  area  of 
Mirmesota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  this 
article  from  the  September  15  Wash- 
ington Post  because  one  point  comes 
through  clearly — the  uselessness  of  try- 
ing to  fight  Inflation  just  by  controlling 
Federal  spending  and  maintaining  a 
tight  fiscal  policy: 
The  ECON0B4IC  Jitters — the  United  States 

Needs  Stsokg  Plan  To  Avoid  Deep  Reces- 
sion 

No  amount  of  summitry  can  disguise  the 
dismal  state  of  the  economy: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  stock  market  has  plunged  to  a  12- 
year  low,  below  the  630  mark  on  the  Dow- 
jones  Indeit,  and  no  one  In  Wall  Street 
would  bet  that  It  won't  move  lower. 

The  wholesale  price  Index  for  August  rose 
3.9  per  cent,  which  works  out  to  the  phe- 
nomenal annual  rat©  of  58.2  per  cent  com- 
pounded in  recent  past  years,  a  figure  like 
3.9  per  cent  was  considered  a  hefty  advance 
for  a  whole  year,  not  Just  one  month. 

The  price  pattern  wiU  get  worse  before  It 
getB  better;  utiUties  are  raising  their  prices, 
with  the  government's  blessing;  food  costs 
are  moving  higher;  and  automobile  prices 
are  being  Jacked  up  by  Detroit  to  a  level  that 
should  encourage  consumer  resUtance.  Of- 
ficially, the  government  concedes  that  dou- 
ble-digit inflation  Is  here  to  stay  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

According  to  Economic  Ctouncll  Chairman 
Alan  Greenspan,  "There  1b  a  pretty  large 
inventory  overhang  at  the  moment,"  which 
means  that  there  will  be  further  declines  in 
production,  and  an  increase  In  the  present 
5.4  per  cent  unemployment  rate  over  the 
next  four  to  six  months. 

The  housing  Industry  depression  Is  begin- 
ning to  ripple  throughout  the  economy,  with 
layoffs  affecting  not  only  construction  work- 
ers, but  those  in  the  appliance,  wood,  stone, 
clay  and  glass  industries. 

International  financial  markets  are  verg- 
ing on  tbe  edge  of  panic,  waiting  dally  for 
new  bank  failures — or  troubles  In  other  In- 
stitutions (worrisome  signs  of  "llllquldlty" — 
a  money  pinch — already  have  sliown  up  In 
utilities).  The  rich  nations'  central  bankers 
met  last  we^  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  to  talk 
about  ways  of  preventing  a  collapse  of  the 
banking  structure.  Reports  differ  about  the 
degree  of  their  accomplishment,  but  the 
problems  are  so  complex  that  it  wo\ild  have 
been  Burprising  tf  they  had  found  a  quick 
solution.  One  probability:  other  nations  be- 
sides Italy  will  l>e  putting  up  part  of  their 
gold  reserves  as  collateral  for  cash  loans. 

The  oil  cartel  nations  stiU  have  the  hi- 
dustrial  world  over  a  barrel.  But  as  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits  mount,  the  con- 
suming nations  have  failed  to  evolve  a  re- 
sponse to  the  cartel.  Finance  ministers  aU 
over  the  world  brood  about  the  high  price 
of  oil,  but  do  nothing  while  disaster  stares 
over  the  botlzon.  In  this  country.  Project 
Independence  is  a  bust — at  beet,  it  is  a  public 
relations  gimmick  and  nothing  more. 

And  finally,  the  good  feeling  about  Presi- 
dent Ford  that  had  begun  to  emerge  In  bis 
first  three  weeks  In  office  vanished  over  his 
precipitate  and  Ul-consldered  pardon  of  for- 
mer President  Nixon.  Those  who  looked  to 
Mr.  Ford  to  lead  the  nation  out  of  an  eco- 
nomic morass  now  find  him  enmeshed  In 
'Watergate  matters  again. 

If  there  is  one  pomt  that  came  throvigh 
loud  and  clear  at  the  pre-summlt  meetings 
held  so  far,  it  Is  the  uselessness  of  trying  to 
fight  the  current,  complex  economic  prob- 
lems just  by  tight  budgets  and  tight  money. 

As  APIj-CIO  President  George  Meany 
pointed  out,  "Today's  Inflation  Is  not  caused 
by  excessive  demand,  which  is  the  classic 
reason  for  Inflation — too  many  doUars  chas- 
ing too  few  goods."  The  problem  relates.  In- 
stead, to  shortages  of  some  materials  (food 
and  oil  are  prime  examples)  «^lch  push 
prices  up;  and  an  incipient  cost-push  spiral 
which  'Will  get  worse  as  wage  demands  ac- 
celerate this  year. 

"Inflation  will  not  be  stopped  simply  by 
continuing  current  overall  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policies  aimed  primarily  at  l0'!\'erlng  de- 
mand," former  Federal  Reserve  Governor 
Sherman  Maisel  told  the  construction  pre- 
summlt  in  Atlanta. 

"Imagine  the  surprise  of  a  man  from  outer 
space  if  he  arrived  today,  and  was  told  in- 
flation was  our  No.  1  problem,  and  that  we 
are  fighting  it  primarily  by  'cutting  back  on 
production    and    investment,' "    Maisel    de- 
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Glared.  "Clearly,  he  would  think  we  were 
mad  to  try  to  bring  do-wn  prices  by  creating 
supply  shortages.  Yet,  that  is  what  present 
policy  depends  on." 

The  country  needs  a  strong  economic  pro- 
gram that  wUl  avoid  deep  recession.  Laissez- 
faire  won't  do  the  job.  And  c.en  beyond  our 
problems  at  home,  we  need  a  coordinated 
program  worked  out  ■with  other  oil  consum- 
ing nations  to  bring  down  the  price  of  oil. 
There  Is  a  time-bomb  ticking  away  In  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  'Western  World's  poli- 
ticians are  ignoring  it.  That  is  the  major 
reason  for  global  economic  Jitters. 


EX-POWS  RESUME  NORMAL  LIFE 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  TKi:  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  SYMM3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
all  Americans  have  admired  the  patriot- 
ism and  loyalty  shown  by  our  Vietnam 
FOW's.  Most  of  us  will  probably  never 
know  the  turmoil  these  men  and  thsir 
families  endured  in  behalf  of  freedom. 
Recently  the  Idaho  Statesman  did  a  fea- 
ture story  on  four  Idaho  POW's  and  their 
return  to  normal  life.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  read  this  story  into  the  Recoeb 
and  again  offer  my  appreciation  to  thrse 
men  and  their  families  for  their  service 
to  our  country : 

Ij:-POWs  Resvme  NorvMAi.  Lire 
(By  Mary  Pickett) 

■When  the  'Vietnam  pris')ners  of  war  re- 
turned home  one  and  a  half  years  ago  tlie 
country  rejoiced.  Idaho  had  cause  to  cele- 
brate, too,  because  four  nath>e  sons  were 
among  those  released. 

'What  are  the  former  PO'Ws  doing  now.  18 
months  after  being  welcomed  home  by  their 
families? 

All  four  former  POWs  have  moved  from 
Idaho  as  did  one  other  POW  with  Idaho  ties. 
'While  those  five  are  settling  back  Into  pro- 
fessions and  family  life  interrupted  by  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  the  fate  of  eight  other 
Idahoans  still  listed  as  missing  in  action  is 
uncertain. 

Capt.  Larry  Chesley,  who  was  greeted  after 
his  release  in  his  hometown,  Burley,  by  a 
parade  hundreds  attended,  now  Is  studying 
for  a  master's  degree  in  business  administra- 
tion at  Arizona  State  University  at  Tempe, 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Vert  R.  Chesley,  said. 

Although  he  didn't  go  back  Into  flying, 
she  said  her  son  still  Is  in  the  Air  Force  and 
would  like  to  teach  ROTC  when  he  finishes 
his  degree. 

Chesley,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  North  'Viet- 
nam for  seven  years,  will  undergo  physical 
and  mental  exams  twice  a  year  for  the  next 
five  years.  According  to  tests  so  far,  "He  seems 
to  have  sKJiusted  very  well,"  Mrs.  Chesley  said. 

Chesley  keeps  In  touch  'with  other  former 
POWs  and  frequently  travels  to  make 
speeches  about  bis  experiences,  Mrs.  Chesley 
said. 

Asked  if  it  was  good  to  have  him  back,  she 
replied,  "Yes,  it  really  is.  I  don't  worry  about 
h'.iri  now  that  I  know  where  be  is." 

Capt.  Frederick  C.  McMurray  of  Ooeur 
d'Alene  and  Lt.  Col.  Donald  Waltman  of 
KeUogg  both  moved  from  Idaho  with  their 
families  after  their  release.  Charles  WUlis,  a 
civilian,  working  for  the  Voice  of  America  be- 
fore being  held  captive  for  five  years,  could 
not  be  located  in  PocateUo  where  his  CMblly 
lived  at  the  time  he  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  J.  Sandvlk,  whose  parents 
live  In  Cocur  d'Alene,  now  Is  stationed  at 
Refcae  Air  Force  Base  near  Lubbock,  Tex. 
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No  longer  flying,  SandvUc  still  Iplans  to 
stay  In  the  Air  Force,  Mrs.  Adina  Sandvlk 
said.  Earlier  this  summer,  he  atwnded  an 
air  war  college  in  Alabama  with  Xoipier  POW 
W.-illman,  she  said. 

"He's  doing  fine  and  back  to  n^mal,"  she 
t,aid. 

As  the  controversial  conflict  4ides  from 
juiiids  of  most  Americans,  the  l  inillies  of 
the  men  who  didn't  return  coi  tinue  the 
battle  for  a  full  accounting  of  1  leir  loved 
ones. 

The  Idaho  POW-AHA  group  stlli  functions 
with  the  National  League  of  F  imilles  of 
POWs  and  MIAs  In  Southeast  Vsia.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Bodahl,  2412  Cherrj'  Lant    said. 

Although  It  closed  its  formal  he  dquarters 
in  January,  the  POW-MIA  organ!  atlon  has 
board  meetings  and  is  concentratii  j  on  three 
areas  of  concern  to  MIA  familie.=!,  K  rs.  Bodahl, 
a  former  chairman,  said. 

The  group  wants  congressional  ctlon  pre- 
venting the  Army  from  changing  the  status 
of  an  MIA  to  a  KIA  (killed  in  ac  Ion)  until 
the  family  of  a  missing  man  Is  consulted. 
Although  It  Is  not  supposed  to  (  o  so  now, 
the  Army  has  changed  some  m«  i's  statiis 
without  their  relatives'  knowledge  she  said. 

Second,  POW-MIA  Is  pressurhii  Congress 
to  refrain  from  granting  North  V  itnam  re- 
construction aid  and  trading  rith  that 
country's  allies  until  a  search  for  t:  e  missing 
men  is  allowed. 

An  amendment  introduced  by  ^aho  Sen. 
James  McClure,  which  would  paySor  travel 
expenses  of  a  family  of  an  MIA  to  memorial 
services,  also  is  supported  by  »OW-MIA 
groups. 

Mrs.  Bodahl  said  there  Is  a  proi  sion  now 
which  pays  for  a  KIA's  family  trav<  expenses 
to  funeral  services  when  there  are  emains  of 
the  dead  man.  but  no  transportat  >n  money 
is  given  when  remains  haven't  bee:    found. 

An  aide  in  Sen.  McClure's  Bol.se  afBce  said 
a  similar  amendment  has  been  inti  >duced  In 
the  House  by  Rep.  Steve  Symms  ai:  1  the  two 
provisions  should  move  through  Congress 
with  little  difficulty. 

Mrs.  Bodahl's  son.  Air  Force  5  [aj.  John 
Bodahl — shot  down  during  the  Vie:  nam  con- 
flict^— was  listed  as  missing  in  ac  Ion  until 
his  wife  requested  a  review  of  his  tatus.  He 
was  declared  killed  in  action  ei  rlier  this 
siunmer  and  memorial  services  wet  (  held. 

Asked  if  she  has  given  up  ho;  e  of  her 
son's  survival.  Mrs.  Bodahl  said.  We  have 
no  definite  proof  that  he  is  not  ali\l  i." 


DESERT  WATCH  PATROL : 
REPORT 


PR'  )GRESS 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PET1IS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3,  IS  '4 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
dressed  you  and  the  rest  of  my  c 
in  the  past  on  behalf  of 
protect  this  Nation's  desert 
day  I  would  like  to  present 
summarizing  the  progress  w 
made  by  a  group  of  voluntee)  ; 
district  toward   safeguarding 
fornia  desert  area.  It  is 
fortunate,  and  frustrating,  that 
mental  processes  move  as  slowlj 
do — a  fact  which  greatly  incr 
appreciation  of  volunteer  proupi 
work  they  do.  Ike  Eastvold  is  t( 
sratulated  on  the  successful 
he  has  spearheaded  to  save 
area  in  California,  and  the 
artwork  it  contains,  from  ruii 
wish  to  thank  all  those  v.ho 
this  worthwhile  project  for  the 
have  done. 
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The  following  article,  written  by  Den- 
nis Kelly,  appeared  In  the  Sun-Telegram, 
San  Bernardino.  Calif.,  September  30, 
1974. 

[Prom    the   San   Bernardino    (Calif.)    Sun- 

Telegram,  Sept.  30, 1974J 

Desert  Watch  Patrol  Progress  Report 

(By  Dennis  Kelly) 

Start  with  volunteer  help,  add  government 
aid,  throw  in  a  pinch  of  publicity  and 
sprinkle  with  donations  of  equipment. 

That  is  Ike  Eastvold's  recipe  for  halting 
the  problem  of  prehistoric  art  rlpoffs  In  the 
desert  and  he  says  the  proof  is  In  the  pudding. 
Eastvold,  chairman  of  the  California 
Desert  Archaeology  Committee,  said  thefts 
of  petroglyphs,  art  carved  In  rocks,  have 
dropped  nearly  out  of  sight  in  the  California 
Desert  since  last  fall. 

"The  kind  of  public  information  effort  we 
got  off  the  ground  was  successful  in  getting 
the  word  out  that  not  only  does  this  art 
exist  In  the  desert,  but  It's  getting  ripped 
off."  Eastvold  said. 

Steps  to  protect  the  prehistoric  art  were 
imdcrtaken  because  of  Increasing  thefts  over 
the  last  six  years,  he  explained. 

Working  es  a  consultant  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (BLM)  from  1968  to  1974, 
Eastvold  took  more  than  14,000  black  and 
white  photographs,  each  showing  several 
groups  of  petroglyphs.  The  cstrvings  shown 
in  more  than  3,000  of  those  photographs 
have  »)een  destroyed  by  vandals  or  black 
marketeers,  Eastvold  says. 

The  thefts  reached  a  peak  last  Thanks- 
giving weekend  when  more  than  one  ton 
of  rocks  were  hauled  away  from  the  desert, 
largely  from  an  area  called  Woods  Wash, 
north  of  Essex. 

Since  last  December  however,  when  30  %'ol- 
unteers  began  a  "Desert  Watch"  to  protect 
petroglyph  sites,  the  destruction  has  de- 
creased markedly. 

"There  have  been  a  few  Incidents  of  steal- 
ing since  then  but  nothing  on  as  large  a 
scale  as  Woods  Wash,"  Eastvold  said. 

The  effort  has  since  picked  up  more  vol- 
imteeni  Including  members  of  the  Mojave 
River  Valley  Chapter  of  the  San  Bernardino 
County  Museum,  the  California  Association 
of  Povir  Wheel  Drive  Clubs,  and  two  gem  and 
mineral  societies. 

Congress  bas  passed  legislation  which  has 
given  the  BLM  29  new  Rangers  whose  pri- 
mary function  Is  the  patrol  of  petroglyph 
sites.  (More  than  90  per  cent  of  this  ancient 
art  exists  on  lands  administered  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  Eastvold  explained.) 

Prior  to  Congressional  action,  there  were 
only  11  rangers  to  patrol  14  million  acres  of 
desert  lands  and  these  rangers  did  not  have 
enforcement  powers,  he  said. 

Officials  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  in 
Barstow  donated  400  used  railroad  ties  for 
u.se  in  building  barricades  outside  petroglyph 
sites  to  prohibit  vehicle  access.  The  BLM 
has  also  purchased  aluminum  railing  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Eastvold  says  It  Is  now  the  Job  of  his  Rock 
Art  Subcommittee  to  establish  priorities  for 
petroglyph  protection.  He  said  his  committee 
along  with  Herrlck  Hanks,  an  archaeological 
consultant,  has  come  up  with  15  major  sites 
for  protection. 

Eastvold,  who  Is  critical  of  the  BLM  bu- 
reaucracy, says  the  committee  did  in  one 
year  what  it  would  have  taken  the  govern- 
ment 15  years  to  do. 

He  said  construction  of  barricades  on  the 
flrit  site  for  protection  is  .scheduled  for  the 
first  week  in  November. 

He  said  he  will  be  v.orking  with  the  BLM 
to  expedite  the  work  on  protecting  the  re- 
maining 14  sites. 

Eastvold  said  tlie  BLM  may  be  alloted 
$15,000  to  install  electronic  devices  at  the.se 
sites  which  would  set  off  an  alarm  when  un- 
authorized visitors  enter  the  area  of  a 
petrog'yph. 
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He  said  the  BLM  is  also  patrolling  by  air, 
particularly  watching  for  destaructlon  of 
Intaglloe,  which  are  large  carvings  on  the 
desert  floor. 

Eastvold  said  the  prehistoric  art  In  the 
California  Desert  is  a  heritage  not  only  of 
statewide  but  national  significance. 


OILMAN    PROPOSES    FEDERAL 
HOME  MORTGAGE  FUND 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  joined  several  of  my  colleagues  in  In- 
troducing the  Home  Mortgage  Purchase 
Assistance  Act,  creating  a  source  of  mort- 
gage credit  for  home  buyers  during  these 
critical  times  of  short  supply  of  moneys 
available  for  home  mortgage  lending. 

This  legislation,  which  will  not  incur 
any  expense  to  the  taxpayer,  establishes 
a  housing  trust  fund  to  draw  upon  the 
Treasury  for  loans  for  both  new  and  ex- 
isting hou.slng  of  up  to  $10  billion  per 
year.  The  mortgage  money  would  be 
available  through  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  GNMA,  to 
purchase  mortgages  on  homes  with  prices 
ranging  up  to  $45,000.  Mortgages  pur- 
chased by  GNMA  would  bear  interest 
rates  comparable  to  the  long-term  Treas- 
ury borrowing  rate,  currently  at  8^/4  per- 
cent. The  market  rate  for  mortgage^ 
money,  where  available,  is  now  in  the* 
range  of  9'/2  to  10  percent. 

The  housing  construction  industry  is 
in  its  worst  depression  in  years.  In  my 
own  congi-essional  district,  Rockland 
County's  population  has  increased  68 
percent  since  the  1960  census.  But  de- 
spite the  dire  need  for  new  housing,  the 
lack  of  mortgage  money  and  soaring  in- 
terest rates  has  brought  the  housing  in- 
dustry to  a  standstill  causing  severe  im- 
employment  in  the  building  construction 
trades.  Young  families,  previously  com- 
prising the  best  market  for  new  homes, 
now  find  that  they  have  neither  the  sav- 
ings for  a  downpayment,  nor  the  income 
needed  to  repay  the  extremely  high  rates 
of  Interest  on  borrowed  money.  Many 
who  have  been  saving  for  years  to  pur- 
chase a  home  have  given  up  hope  and 
lower  income  families  are  being  locked 
into  substandard  housing  in  deteriorat- 
ing neighborhoods. 

In  order  to  stimulate  residential  mort- 
gage lending.  I  introduced  a  measure, 
H.R.  16157,  to  exclude  from  income  tax 
the  first  $400  of  interest  on  a  savincs 
account  and  to  encourage  savings,  ex- 
panding the  availability  of  funds  for 
home  mortgage  lending.  Last  week,  I 
presented  to  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee Chairman,  Wilbur  Mills,  petitions 
from  more  than  500,000  New  York  State 
citizens  supporting  this  proposal  exempt- 
ing savings  interest  from  income  tax. 
I  am  still  trying  to  convince  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  Include  this 
measure  in  the  omnibus  tax  reform 
measure  currently  under  consideration. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Na- 
tional Savings  Association  League  has 
compiled  statistics  .showing  that  a  $1,000 
interest  exclusion  would  re.sult  in  new 
depo.-^its  of  $24  billion  annually,  500.000 
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new  jobs  and  vastly  increased  Income  tax 
revenue,  pointing  out  that  even  if  these 
figures  were  revised  in  proportion  to  the 
proposed  $400  exclusion,  the  proposal 
would  not  drain  any  Federal  revenues. 

The  home  mortgage  measure  I  co- 
sponsored  yesterday  Is  another  essen- 
tial step  In  easing  the  money  cnmch 
without  imposing  any  further  burden  on 
our  taxpayers. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  and 
particularly  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  support  this  pro- 
posal as  a  realistic  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  rapid  growth  regions  of  our 
Nation  which  are  experiencing  severe 
economic  depression. 


COMMITTEE  REFORM  AND  CIA 
OVERSIGHT 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would,  at  this  time,  like  to  call  upon  my 
colleagues  for  support  of  an  amendment 
I  Intend  to  offer  to  the  Hansen  substitute 
to  the  Boiling  resolution. 

Under  the  Boiling  resolution,  which  I 
support,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee gains  concurrent  oversight  juris- 
diction, with  regard  to  intelligence  activ- 
ity, namely  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Unfortunately,  the  Hansen 
committee  leaves  this  oversight  function 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  My  efforts  will  be  di- 
rected In  assuring  that  the  Hansen  sub- 
stitute also  contain  the  provision  that 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
gains  concurrent  oversight  jurisdiction 
over  the  CIA, 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  learned  that 
the  CIA  authorized  over  $8  million  for 
covert  activities  aimed  at  thwarting  the 
election  of  the  late  Salvador  Allende- 
Gossens  and  destabilizing  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile.  While  it  is  no  secret  that 
the  CIA  has  engaged  in  similar  activities 
throughout  its  27-year  existence,  it  is 
my  feeling  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  our  Government  to  intervene  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  country.  This, 
in  fact.  Is  the  articulated  policy  of  the 
United  States — but  the  secret  policy 
proved  to  be  something  quite  different. 

Under  the  present  rules  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  responsi- 
ble for  overseeing  CIA  activity.  The  Boi- 
ling proposal  would  restructure  oversight 
so  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs would  gain  "concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion", with  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  over  foreign  and  military  intel- 
ligence, including  the  CIA. 

As  Congressman  Morgan,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
wrote  Congressman  Boiling  on  Janu- 
ary 4, 1974: 

Foreign  Intelligence  Is  an  tr.tepral  part  of 
the  foreign  policy  process.  No  policy  can  suc- 
ceed unless  It  is  based  upon  accvirate  and 
timely  information.  The  task  of  intelligence 
is  to  provide  that  information.  Tlie  CIA, 
for  example,  plays  a  major  rcle  in  the  for- 
eign policy-making  process  and  by  Its  activ- 
ities  is   capable   of  exerting — and   has   e.\- 
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erted— a  very  Bubstantial  Influence  on  ovx 
relations  with  other  nations,  as  recent  de- 
velopments in  Chile  and  Thailand  have 
shown. 

For  these  reasons,  sharing  of  jurisdiction 
In  this  field  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  la  eminently 
sensible.  We  strongly  support  the  tentative 
proposals  advanced  in  this  area  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Committees. 

Congressional  oversight  of  the  CIA 
under  present  procedures  is  really  a  fic- 
tion. The  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee overseeing  CIA  activities  was 
not  told  about  U.S.  Intervention  In 
Chile  until  after  the  fact.  Senator 
S-yMiNGTON,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  subcommittee  oversee- 
ing CIA  activities,  stated  that  he  was 
unaware  of  CIA  activities  in  Chile  imtil 
he  read  about  them  in  the  newspaper. 

The  CIA  Oversight  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  no  obli- 
gation to  meet  if  they  do  not  so  desire; 
records  and  transcripts  of  their  hearings 
are  only  available  to  other  Members  of 
Congress  with  special  permission,  and 
in  some  cases  are  not  kept  at  all;  there 
are  no  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  overseeing  the  CIA  in  the 
House,  although  these  are  the  members 
with  the  expertise  and  particular  inter- 
est in  the  foreign  policy  implications  of 
CIA  activities  which  are  often  undemo- 
cratic and  beyond  their  charter. 

While  it  is  not  known  how  often  each 
of  the  various  oversight  committees 
meet,  a  good  indication  can  be  found  in 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  subcommit- 
tee which  apparently  did  not  meet  once 
dm'ing  1974.  In  addition,  staffing  for  the 
present  part-time  oversight  committee  Is 
inadequate;  not  even  one  full-time  staff 
member  has  been  hired  to  help  oversee 
the  intelligence  community  and  the  CIA 
budget  of  approximately  $6  billion. 

The  more  complete  indication  of  con- 
gressional failure  to  control  the  CIA  is 
the  CIA's  activities  in  and  of  themselves. 
Although  CIA's  activities  in  Chile  were 
undemocratic  and  seem  to  be  beyond  Its 
legislative  charter  to  engage  only  in  "in- 
telligence related  activities,"  Congress, 
unaware  of  these  activities  while  they 
were  ongoing,  failed  to  check  them,  halt 
them,  or  even  call  them  to  the  public's 
attention. 

There  is  a  definite  need  to  reform  the 
oversight  function,  and  the  proposed 
Boiling  resolution  represents  a  clear  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  support  my  effort  to  assure 
that  the  Hansen  substitution  does  the 
same. 


DrFLATION 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  MlZELl,.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  monthly 
newsletter  to  residents  of  North  Caro- 
lina's Fifth  Congressional  District  con- 
cerned what  President  Ford  has  correctly 
called  America's  No.  1  public  enemy: 
liifiation. 
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For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  all  of 
whose  constituents  are  affected  by  the 
scourge  of  Inflation  as  well,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  text  of  my  newsletter  In  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

MiZELL   News,   September    1974 

INFLATION 

Without  question,  the  number  one  problem 
facing  Americans  today  Is  the  problem  of  in- 
flation— the  rampant  rise  In  the  cost  of  living 
that  eats  away  at  every  American's  buying 
power  and  threatens  the  economic  stability 
of  the  nation  and  the  world. 

It  is  essential  that  we  deal  candidly  with 
this  problem,  that  we  acknowledge  Its  criti- 
cal nature  and  that  we  recognize  the  urgent 
need  for  Its  solution. 

Our  national  rate  of  Inflation  is  c\irrently 
running  at  just  over  11  percent  annually, 
which  means  we  are  losing  eleven  cents' 
worth  of  purchasing  power  from  every  dollar 
every  twelve  months. 

As  the  dollar  continues  to  "shrink"  and 
prices  continue  to  climb,  we  are  faced  with 
other  economic  problems  that  are  direct  con- 
sequences of  the  Inflationary  spiral. 

For  example.  Interest  rates  have  risen  apacs 
with  Inflation  and  are  now  reaching  levelt 
not  seen  since  the  Civil  War.  As  a  conse" 
quence,  the  nation  Is  now  weathering  a  very 
serious  housing  crisis,  Homebuilders  seeking 
construction  loans  find  the  Interest  rates 
they  must  pay  too  high  to  make  their  opera- 
tions profitable,  and  mortgage  Interest  rates 
for  potential  homebuyers  are  also  climbing 
Into  the  prohibitive  range. 

And  as  all  of  us  know,  prices  for  consumer 
goods  have  also  risen  at  an  alarming  rate 
in  the  last  several  months.  Pood  prices,  which 
had  leveled  oflf  earlier  In  the  year,  promise 
to  rise  again  in  the  future,  partly  In  response 
to  the  national  Inflation  and  partly  because 
of  the  severe  drought  that  struck  much  ol 
the  "Farm  Belt"  this  year. 

Fuel  prices  have  doubled  In  the  last  year, 
as  well.  Following  last  winter's  oU  embargo, 
Arab  oil-producing  nations — working  in  con- 
cert— doubled  the  price  of  oil  extracted  from 
their  mammoth  reserves,  and  this  price- 
gouging  tactic  has  contributed  very  substan- 
tlaUy  to  inflation  trends,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  Industrialized 
world. 

The  problem  of  Inflation,  however.  Is  more 
pervasive  and  more  dangerous  than  rising 
prices  and  rising  Interest  rates  alone  would 
indicate. 

The  end  result  of  Inflation  is,  first,  a  loss 
of  confidence  In  the  dollar,  and  second,  an 
ultimate  loss  of  value  In  the  dollar.  The 
loss  of  confidence  Is  already  being  demon- 
strated in  the  stock  market  where  key  Indi- 
cators of  our  economic  condition  have  fallen 
to  dangerously  low  points,  and  we  must  arrest 
and  reverse  this  downward  trend  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

I  believe  it  Is  essential  that  the  people 
of  the  Fifth  District  and  people  throughout 
America  know  of  the  seriousness  of  our  eco- 
nomic ills,  so  that  they  may  be  better  pre- 
pared, and  more  willing,  to  take  the  strong 
medicine  needed  to  cure  those  ills. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona,  in  a 
thought-provoking  speech  to  the  Senate  a 
few  weelcs  ago,  called  inflation  "the  great 
pretender.  Like  a  tranquUiztng  drug,  uifla- 
tion  has  given  us  a  pleasant  sensation  of 
well-being.  Our  paychecks  are  fatter,  aiiC 
we  like  that.  If  we  own  property.  It  has  in- 
creased in  value,  and  we  like  that.  If  we  are 
unemployed,  we  can  turn  to  the  government 
for  support,  and  we  like  that.  New  money 
di-.mped  into  the  economic  system  by  deficit 
financing  has  helped  us  to  Indulge  our  ap- 
petites beyond  our  ability  to  pay,  and  we 
like   that." 

But  the  time  has  come,  at  long  last,  when 
our  economic  health  demands  that  we  beg,m 
the  painful  withdrawal  from  this  artificially- 
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Induced  tranquility,  and  beglil  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  our  very  real  ecoi  >mlc  diseaae. 
The  best  remedy  for  this  dlsea  e  Is  the  most 
intensive  program  of  austerity  li  government 
spending  we  can  possibly  dev  se.  Reckless 
government  spending  over  the  past  decade 
is.  in  my  view,  the  root  of  all  '  tie  economic 
evlis  we  confront  today. 

Tlie  pervasive  and  detrimeu  al  Influence 
of  government  spending  on  o  ir  economic 
condition  can  be  easily  and  effe  itively  dem- 
onstrated by  the  following: 

(1)  The  federal  budget,  now  at  the  level 
of  A300  billion,  represents  ueai  ly  one-third 
of  the  United  States  gross  natio  lal  product. 

(2)  Since  1964,  our  national:  lebt  has  in- 
creased from  $317  billloii  to  ue  rly  9400  bil- 
lion through  an  alarmingly  con  Isteut  policy 
of  deficit  spading  by  the  federa  government. 
We  are  now  paying  nearly  $26  bi  Hon  a  year — 
nearly  ten  percent  of  the  total  ederal  budg- 
et— Just  for  the  Interest  on  the  i  ational  debt. 

(3)  Because  tax  revenues  hi  ve  been  iu- 
sufflcient  to  pay  for  much  of  f<  leral  spend- 
ing In  the  last  several  years,  the  government 
has  been  competing  in  private  money  mar- 
kets with  private  enterprise  j  ir  available 
funds,  drying  up  the  supply  oi  money  and 
thereby  driving   up   Interest  ra  es. 

(4)  To  compensate  for  this  o\-einraeat- 
Imposed  "money  crunch",  the  t  deral  treas- 
ury has  manufactured  more  p  iper  dollars 
without  su£Bcient  gold  or  credl  reserves  to 
maintain  their  value,  and  thet  by  has  fed 
inflation. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  govern  lent  spend- 
ing policies  have  a  direct  and  dri  matic  effect 
on  the  nation's  economy,  and;  the  key  to 
solving  oiu"  economic  problem  lies  in  a 
strong  commitment  to  major  i«  brm  of  oi-r 
bpending  policies. 

For  the  past  six  years,  I  have  been  tryinc 
to  bring  government  spending  u  der  control, 
urging  my  colleagues  In  the  ;ongress  to 
r^'cognize  that  the  federal  tree  ury  is  not 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  fun(  i,  and  that 
even  tae  most  worthwhile  of  prog  ams  should 
be  funded  withui  the  firm  co  strain ts  of 
available  revenues. 

It  is  easy  to  vote  for  millior  i  and  even 
billions  of  dollars  for  popular  jovernment 
programs;  It  Is  not  so  easy  to  fi  ly  "no"  oc- 
casionally to  proposals  for  highei  and  higher 
'.evels  of  funding  for  these  prog  ams. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  fiscal  respor  ilbillty  and 
economy  In  government  is  oft  n  miscon- 
strued as  a  vote  against  a  particu  »r  program 
or  a  particular  group  of  benefi  iaries,  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  people  un- 
derstand that  a  vote  against  exorbitant 
spending— which  feeds  inflatlor  and  robs 
our  poc'nctbooks — is  a  vote  for  ev  ry  laxpay- 
er.  every  wage-earner,  every  groce  y  £.hopper, 
every  welfare  retipieut.  every  cil;  len  in  this 
country. 

In  each  of  the  last  two  Congre  ses,  I  have 
'K-en  awarded  a  "Watchdog  of  thi  Treasury" 
trophy  for  my  eiTorts  to  ciu-b  (  overnment 
spending.  My  votes  for  economy  In  govern- 
ment— though  they  hp.vo  not  be  'n  univer- 
sally applauded  here  in  the  Flftl  District-^ 
would  have  saved  us  $35  billion  a  the  past 
SIX  years. 

In  the  remaining  weelTs  of  the  93rd  Con- 
gress. I  Intend  to  contlnite  tha  ;  commit- 
ment to  fiscal  responsibility,  n  aklng  the 
hard  choices  that  must  be  made  In  the  In- 
terest of  fighting  inflation  and  res  roring  .sta- 
biiiry  and  real  growth  to  oiir  eci  noniy. 
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was  given  the  honor,  extended  by  Pericles 
Ctount  Voultsos,  Prince  Grand  Master 
of  the  Sovereign  Greek  Order  of  St. 
Dennis  of  Zante,  to  be  awarded  the  dec- 
oration of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  St. 
Dennis  of  Zante.  I  was  recommended  by 
Dr.  Herman  Bayern  and  was  pleased  to 
accept.  This  order  has  an  Interesting 
background  starting  just  about  20  years 
ago. 

The  REsracENCE  of  the  Greek  Owofb  of  St. 
Dennis  of  Zante,  Poemekly  of  t  :.  John  of 
JcRtrsALfM,  Cyprus,  and  Rhodes — 1953 
A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  small 
group  of  dedicated  Americans,  prompted  by 
philanthropy  and  guided  by  our  Patron  Saint, 
were    Inspired    to    the    resurgence    of    this 
ancient  Order  In  these  United  States,  seek- 
ing  to   relieve   the  distressed,   comfort   the 
hapless. 

On  AprU  29,  1953,  a  Charter  was  granted 
tinder  an  Act  of  Congress  and  the  ancient 
Equestrian  Order  was  revived  under  the  avt- 
splces  of  the  International  American  Insti- 
tute of  Washington,  D.C. 

This  Important  event  was  the  culmination 
of  wveral  years  of  correspondence  between 
Dr.  Pericles  Voultsos  of  New  York  and  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Gigantes,  Abbot  of  the  Mon- 
aster\-  of  St.  Dennis  In  Zante.  Guardian  of 
the  Saint's  Sacred  Body,  seeking  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  aiding  the  island,  Its  peo- 
ple ;uaU  all  needy,  regardless  of  race  or  creed, 
according  to  the  example  set  by  the  Saint 
and  practiced  by  the  Knights  after  dedica- 
tion of  the  Order  to  His  Holy  Memory  In  tne 
Eighteenth  century. 

'ihrough  legend  and  history  we  know  that 
the  Order  was  dedicated  to  St.  John,  patron 
of  the  Crusades,  when  the  Knights  of  Zante, 
under  tlie  le.iderahip  of  Favius  Segur,  an 
ancestor  of  i:i.  Dennis,  em'.j.uked  upon  this 
pious  \enture. 

Th?y  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  West- 
ern brothers  through  Jerusalem,  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes,  until  weary  of  wandering,  their  de- 
scendants returned  to  the  Commandery  of 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  an  they  were  known 
then,  settling  in  Kallipado.  home  of  the 
V'ourtzis  family.  Priory  of  St.  Ann  and  St. 
Jerii.salem  hi  the  sixteenth  century,  apply- 
ing themselves  solely  to  deeds  of  philan- 
thropy and  benevolence.  They  realized  that 
latirels  gathered  in  the  realm  of  fraternal 
charity,  are  no  less  glorious  than  those  gar- 
nered in  the  battlefield. 

However,  the  Knights  of  the  Order  never 
failed  to  re;ipond  whenever  liberty  v.as  at 
stake.  Tiius  we  find  them  battling  the  infidel 
at  Lepanto  In  1371,  alongside  their  oid  com- 
rades-at-arnis  of  the  Order  of  Malta  (for- 
merly of  Jerusalem,  Cyprus  and  Rhodes) ,  un- 
der tl.e  leadership  of  Marines  Sigouros.  a 
couoin  of  the  Saint,  who  participated  in  thi^ 
glorious  battle  with  his  own  galley  Judith. 
This  glorious  event  was  celebrated  in  the 
Uii.ted  States  vlth  the  presentation  of  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dennis,  to 
Richard  Cardinal  Cusliing.  Arc'nbishop  of 
Boston  on  Deceivbrr  20.  15)63;  to  Francis  Car- 
dinal iJpeUman.  Grand  Protector  of  the  Or- 
der of  Malta.  Arch.blshop  of  Nev  York,  on 
Febr..;'..-y  26.  ItJl;  as  well  as  to  his  succesoor 
Terence  Cardinal  Cooke  on  June  3.  1969.  thu^ 
senlinu  0)e  chrisrlan  ecumenical  spirit  aprl 
bio'LtrhoccJ  bet.voen  the  tv.o  Orders. 

We  read  In  several  Issues  of  the  March  1972 
proceedings  of  the  92nd  Congress  of  the 
Ui  Ited  States  of  America,  of  Major  Vourtzis. 
an  ancestor  of  the  pre;:cnt  Grand  Master 
riv.l  a  desccrdaut  of  Michael  Vo.:rtz'.,.  a  re- 
ncv  T.ed  By/antir.e  General,  Duie  c[  Anti- 
och.  wiio  had  been  awarUed  this  title  by  tlie 
EmperiT  Nicepborus  Phokas  for  tl.e  Capture 
of  tlxiu  cl'.y  In  96t/  AD.  Major  Mlcl>.>el  V>>urt- 
zls.  ulLh  his  Volunteers  in  llie  Cuuuneutal 
Armies  ol  George  Washington,  an  aide-de- 
camp  to  General  Lafayette,  true  to  the 
Kii'gh  ■.    trulllion    ti    the    Ou'tr.    .I'.uck    .i 
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blow  for  the  cause  of  freedom  In  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  After  the  battle  of  Tc»ktown, 
In  1781,  b«  attempted  to  Install  a  Command- 
ery In  the  New  World,  by  establishing  Priori- 
ties In  PbUadelphla  and  New  Tcwk,  unsuc- 
cessfully, unfortunately,  due  to  the  anti- 
pathetic feelings  of  the  period  to  anything 
Implying  aristocracy  or  nobility.  However, 
through  this  noble  heritage.  Dr.  Voultsos 
proudly  holds  membership  In  the  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  both 
here  and  in  France. 

On  August  12,  1953,  less  than  four  months 
after  the  official  resurgence  of  the  Order, 
cruel  fate  struck.  A  tragic  earthquake  fol- 
lowed by  a  10  day  all-consuming  fire,  laid 
the  fair  Island  of  Zante  to  rubble  and  ashes. 
All  of  the  nations  outside  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, aided  mother  Greece  In  facing  this  tre- 
mendous challenge.  To  the  Knights  of  the  re- 
cently revived  Order,  however.  It  was  destiny 
Itself  demanding  fulflllment  of  their  vow.s. 
Grand  Master  Designate  Voultsos,  sounded 
the  clarion  call  to  duty.  The  Knights,  noble 
in  i)nrpose,  resolute  in  achievement,  mind- 
fiU  of  their  obligation,  rose  to  the  occa&lou 
and  met  the  challenge.  Cognizant  that  the 
heart  of  America  has  always  gone  out  to  the 
suffering  and  the  needy,  the  members  of  the 
Order  appealed  and  aroused  the  charitable 
public  of  the  48  states,  acquainting  them 
with  the  plight  which  befell  the  citizens  of 
Zante,  and  the  indication  of  hardship  and 
suffering  undergone  by  them. 

On  December  80,"  1954,  Dr.  Perlcle.s 
Voult.'ios,  at  the  invitation  of  the  island '.« 
authorities,  vl&lted  Zante.  He  was  offlclallv 
Uiotalied  as  Grand  Master  for  Life  of  the 
Order,  proclaimed  an  Honorary  Citizen  and 
later  cited  by  King  Paul  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
tiie  National  Red  Cross  Organization  of  that 
country  for  the  contributions  of  the  Order 
to  the  Island. 

Today,  the  Knights  of  St.  Dennis,  can 
proudly  point  to  the  gleaming  new  city  which 
like  the  mythical  phoenix  rising  from  the 
ashe'^.  they  helped  build,  and  which  with 
JustiHed  pride,  in  all  humility,  proclaims 
the  charitable  understanding  and  christian 
solidarity  of  the  American  people.  As  well, 
proud  to  know  that  the  American  Knights 
were  instrumental  In  a  great  manifold  meas- 
ure, in  aiding  the  rehabUltatlon  and  rebirth 
of  their  legendary  home.  The  Priory  of  St. 
Jeru-salem  and  St.  Ann  of  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes,  as  they  were  known  then. 

Tlie  Knights  of  St.  Dennis,  continuers  of 
their  legacy,  are  bountiful  in  their  eleemo- 
synary achievements,  never  straining  the 
quality  of  mercy,  ever  mindful  of  the  ancient 
tradition  of  the  Order,  dedicated  to  Its  pur- 
pose, based  on  the  observance  of  the  chari- 
table precepts  of  the  holy  St.  Dennis,  prop- 
agate tliem  ever. 

With  hi'mility,  the  Knights  stand  on  the 
long  recoid  of  their  philanthropic  contribti- 
tloii-i  of  the  lai;t  twenty  yer.r':,  proudly 
pointing  to  their  living  legend  of  achieve- 
ment hewn  In  gold,  on  the  scrolls  of  time- 
le.ss  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  their  bene- 
fited fellows.  A  goal,  a  gauntlet,  a  cliallenge 
to  all  TO  emulate.  Without  discrimination 
as  to  race  or  creed.  With  faith  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  the  fatiurhccd  of  God. 
Noble  in  purpose,  resolute  in  spirit. 

The  Knights  of  St.  Dennis,  mindful  of 
their  solemn  obligation,  concretely  a,npiy 
the  Order's  ancient  motto:  Faith-Courage. 
Dedlctited  to  Duty,  tltey  comfort  the  hap- 
less, ameliorate  their  misery,  console  ad- 
versity and  combat  v.ant,  without  discrim- 
inaaon  us  to  race  or  creed. 

King  Coustantine  of  Greece,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  tlie  many  contributions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Knights  to  the  reliabilitation  of  Zante 
at  the  grateful  propo.sal  of  the  National 
FoiK:datlou  cited  the  Order.  Upon  Minister 
Fuimnni.iel  Kothrls'  visit,  the  Order's  batiner 
v.as  decorated  at  the  New  York  Royal  Con- 
suU.le  on  May  27,  1966. 
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Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  pub- 
licity has  been  given  lately  to  people  who 
doubt  the  need  for  the  U.S.  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  who  question  the 
motives  and  activities  of  American 
agents. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  in  Congress  that 
there  is  a  need  and  we  must  guard 
against  any  proposal  which  would  ex- 
pose the  work  and  the  members  of  the 
CIA  and  its  associated  organizations. 
There  are  foreign  nations  which  oppose 
and  would  destroy  our  system  of  govern- 
ment which  has  made  this  Nation  great. 
We  must  maintain  our  \igilance. 

The  most  recent  newspaper  article  re- 
vealing some  of  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  written  by  Richard 
Stames,  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  al- 
liance. It  is  a  shocking  revelation  to 
learn  that  many  of  the  1,700  Soviet  "tech- 
nicians and  trade  officials"  visiting 
America  are  agents  of  the  KGB,  a  Soviet 
agency  whose  basic  function  is  investi- 
gative, not  business  or  industry. 

Mr.  Starnes'  article,  headlined  "Soviet 
Spies  'Steal'  American  Technolog>'"  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  Post,  fol- 
lows : 

Soviet  Spies  "Steal"  Akep.tcan  Technoloct 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 
Washington. — Soviet  spies,  operating  un- 
der the  cover  of  the  trade,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical missions  which  have  arrived  in  the 
United  States  under  the  banner  of  detente, 
have  been  using  their  easy  access  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  plants  to  gain  knowledge 
about  some  of  this  country's  most  sophisti- 
cated production  techniques. 

More  than  1700  Soviet  "technicians  and 
trade  officials"  arrived  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year,  and  the  total  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach  2500  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
U.S.  officials  estimate  that  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  the  Soviet  delegates  are  espionage 
agents. 

Soviet  delegations  have  gained  admittance 
to  dozens  of  this  nation's  most  advanced 
technical  and  scientific  manufacturing 
plants.  And  although  the  Soviets  display 
American  production  techniques,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  several  prime  targets  of  the  So- 
viet espionage: 

Computer  technology,  a  key  defense  area 
In  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  known  to  lag 
far  behind  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  aircraft  industry.  Russian  air- 
craft specialists  have  long  been  desperately 
Interested  In  upgrading  the  Yak-40  trans- 
port, a  crude  copy  of  the  highly  successful 
Boeing  727. 

With  no  difficulty  at  all,  Soviet  experts 
gained  free  access  to  the  Boeing  plant  In 
Seattle,  where  they  quickly  pLn-polnted  Boe- 
ing's solutions  to  design  and  manufacturing 
problems  that  had  been  plaguing  Yak-40 
production.  A  simple  but  effective  wing  de- 
icing  system  developed  by  Boeing  engineers 
has  now  been  incorporated  Into  the  Yak-40, 
replacing  the  Soviet  aircraft's  earlier  cum- 
bersome and  heavy  equipment. 

One  reason  that  these  Soviet  delegations 
have  had  little  difficulty  gaining  access  to 
tl-.is  technical  Information  Is  that  many  U.S. 
companies,  lured  by  the  promise  of  profitable 
contracts,  have  rolled  out  the  welcome  mat 
for  them. 

"These  people  have  been  given  technical 
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and  trade  secrets,  and  been  Instructed  In 
highly  sophisticated  production  techniques 
that  American  industrialists  routinely  keep 
secret  from  their  competition  on  the  other 
side  of  town,"  one  leading  VS.  counterespio- 
nage agent  said. 

Also,  because  of  the  enormous  complexity 
of  such  devices  as  Inertlal  guidance  systems 
(a  self-contained,  computerized  navigation 
system  that,  among  other  applications,  guides 
Minutemen  missiles  and  spacecraft  to  their 
targets) ,  most  of  the  components  are  manu- 
factured with  no  security  labels. 

Not  untU  the  device  is  finally  as.<;em"jled 
does  it  merit  a  "secret"  tag,  "but  any  sophis- 
ticated engineer  can  learn  enough  about  the 
separate  pieces  to  assemble  one,"  one  official 
noted.  "The  'secret'  label  on  the  final  as- 
sembly is  all  but  meaningless." 

U.S.  counterspies  say  they  are  certain  that 
the  huge  Soviet  "trade"  delegations  are 
chiefly  espionage  teams,  but  they  have  been 
frustrated  In  their  effort  to  block  them. 

"Deep"  surveillance  of  suspected  espionage 
agents  Is  difficult  and  time-consuming.  Esti- 
mates vary,  but  it  is  said  that  up  to  a  dozen 
full-time  operatives  are  needed  to  keep  one 
susnect  under  24-hour  watch,  which  Is  vir- 
tually Impossible  with  the  available  man- 
power, one  American  official  said. 

In  all,  there  are  probably  more  than  1000 
active  Soviet  espionage  agents  who  have  oper- 
ated in  this  country  during  1974. 

One  known  Intelligence  agent  admitted  to 
the  U.S.  last  May,  despite  the  fact  he  was 
"pre-ldentified"  as  a  member  of  the  KGB, 
is  Aleksandr  Konstantlnovlch  Guryanov.  He 
first  came  to  this  country  In  1955  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Soviet  U.N.  delegation  and  was 
expelled  a  year  later  for  playing  a  role  in 
the  repatriation  of  five  Soviet  seamen  who 
had  defected  to  the  U.S. 

Another  known  KGB  agent,  admitted  as 
a  part  of  the  detente  trade  program,  is  Niko- 
lay  Vasllyevlch  Zlnovyev,  who  held  talks  with 
high  U.S.  Treasury  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment officials  in  April. 

Others  are  Vladimir  Pavlovlch  Pavllchenko, 
who  spent  60  days  in  the  coutry  early  last 
winter,  and  Ilya  Vyacheelavovlch  Petrov,  who 
came  here  with  the  inaugural  flight  of  Aero- 
flot  (Soviet  National  Airline)  that  reached 
Dulles  International  Airport  (Washington) 
last  May.  Petrov  Is  known  to  be  a  ranking 
member  of  KGB. 

The  crowning  irony  of  the  enormous  Soviet 
penetration  of  sensitive  U.S.  Industrial  plants 
is  that  often  very  little  real  trade  develops. 

A  typical  example  was  a  visit  by  a  Soviet 
"trade"  delegation  to  Digital  Equipment 
Corp..  In  Maynard,  Mass.,  last  July.  The  firm 
had  developed  a  highly  sophisticated  system 
for  computer  monitoring  of  the  assembly  of 
timepieces.  Under  the  ruse  of  placing  an 
order,  the  Soviet  delegation  extracted  Infor- 
mation on  processes  It  had  taken  Digital 
years  to  perfect,  then  left  after  placing  only 
a  token  order. 

Such  U.S.  Industrial  giants  as  IBM,  Con- 
trol Data  Corp.,  Singer,  Lockheed,  McDonnell- 
Douglas,  Aeronautical  Radio  Inc.,  Texas  In- 
struments Corp.,  Union  Carbide,  Falrchild 
.Semiconductor  Corp.,  National  Engineering 
Co..  International  Paper  Co.  and  Alliance 
Tool  International  Corp.  also  have  been  vis- 
ited. 

"These  Soviet  technicians  are  not  ham- 
and-egg  guys,"  a  U.S.  official  close  to  the 
problem  noted.  "They  are  all  highly  skilled 
technicians  and/or  Intelligence  officers.  All  of 
them  have  useful  command  of  English. 
Many  of  them  are  fluent  and  would  be  In- 
distinguishable from  Americans." 

One  curiosity  that  emerged  when  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Soviet  delegates  came  under 
scrutiny  was  the  attitude  of  some  U.S.  In- 
dustrialists who  were  painfully  eager  to  do 
business  with  the  Russians  under  almost  any 
terms.  One  plant  flew  the  red  hammer  and 
sickle  flag  of  the  Soviet  Union  when  the 
Russian  delegates  arrived. 

Another  U.S.  businessman  actually  turned 
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aside  U.S.  agents  who  were  accompanying 
the  Soviet  technlclan-sples,  disguised  as  ci- 
vilian escort  officers,  but  admitted  the  Rus- 
sians to  his  plant. 

The  biggest  Soviet  trade-technical  dele- 
gation In  the  U.S.  at  this  time  is  In 
Pittsburgh.  About  125  Russian  technicians, 
scientists  and  security  agents  are  attached 
to  the  Swindler-Dressier  Co.,  the  U.S.  firm 
that  Is  prime  contractor  for  the  billion- 
dollar  Kama  River  truck  plant,  an  enormous 
industrial  complex  being  built  550  miles 
east  of  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  delegation,  which  lives  at  the 
Bigelow  Apartment  Hotel  in  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh, is  primarily  concerned  with  learning 
U.S.  production  techniques  to  be  transferred 
to  the  huge  truck  plant  in  Russia. 

Swindler-Dres.sler's  share  of  the  vast  proj- 
ect is  about  842.6  mUlion.  Other  U.S.  firms 
have  subcontracts  totaling  $270  mUUon.  One 
of  these,  the  C-E  Cast  Equipment  Co.  of 
Cleveland,  has  contracts  totali::g  $34.5  mil- 
lio'i  for  the  Kama  complex. 


BT*S  IN  THE  NATIONAL  NEWS 
MEDIA 


HON,  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time  now  my  colleagues  have  talked 
about  bias  in  the  national  news  media. 
However,  I  have  an  excellent  example  of 
'editorializing. '  Last  summer  Time  mag- 
azine wrote  an  article  on  OSHA;  I  dis- 
agreed with  some  of  the  points  they 
made  and  \/rote  them  a  letter  to  that  ef- 
fect to  explain  my  position  of  this  con- 
troversy. For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
I  read  into  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  Time  and  their  response: 

July  31,  1974. 
Editor. 
rime  Macaiine,  Neiv  York,  NY. 

De.ir  Sm:  I  read  with  great  interest  your 
article  In  the  July  8,  1974,  ls.su©  of  Time 
entitled  "OSHA  Under  Attack".  I  see  that 
Time  is  still  editorlaUzing  in  its  news  ar- 
ticles. 

I  am  certainly  not  opposed  to  Job  safety. 
I  am,  however,  opposed  to  a  law  such  as 
OSHA  which  allows  fines,  and  possibly  jail 
sentences,  to  be  levied  by  an  administrative 
agency,  which  carries  with  It  a  presumption 
of  guilt  until  proven  innocent.  I  am  also 
opposed  to  regulations  that  are  unreason- 
able and  in  some  cases  actually  reduce  job 
safety.  I  thing  that  there  are  serious  Con- 
stitutional questions  raised  by  this  law; 
consequently,  I  have  sponsored  the  bill 
(which  now  has  50  co-sponsorsl  to  repeal 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
rather  than  amend  it. 

What  is  really  at  issue  is  whether  Job  safe- 
ty is  a  result  of  Federal  regulations  or 
whether  It  Is  really  a  result  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  cooperation  between  em- 
ployee and  employer. 

In  any  case,  your  responsibility  should  be 
to  report  the  news — not  editorialize  In  news 
articles. 

Yours  for  a  free  society, 

Steve  Symms. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Time, 
The  Weeklt  Magazine, 
Netc  York,  N.Y.,  August  28,  1974. 
Congressman  Steve  Symms, 
Conoress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
'resentatives,  Washinffton,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Stmms:  Thank  you  for 
wTltlng   to  us   about  our  recent  article  on 
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O.S.H.A.  We  regret   tliat   we  wer     unable  to 
publish  your  lett«r.  1 

'I'lME  did  Indeed  express  an  e<Bt.orial  view 
in  that,  article,  which  Is  sometblBg  that  the 
magazine  has  been  doing  for  50  y*rs  on  mat- 
ters which  the  edicors  consider  Important, 
'n  tliis  case.  It  is  our  view  t.  at  O.S.H.A. 
would  be  more  valuable — and  po  lular — If  it.s 
i.ispectors  were  permitted  to  adv  >e  business- 
men on  work  safety,  ratlier  iha  be  obliged 
to  fiue  them  for  infringements  of  regulations. 
\Ve  believe  that  there  is  a  need  ;or  such  an 
agency,  in  that,  not  all  emplo  ers  c;ui  be 
tiusted  to  spend  the  necessai  '  time  and 
money  on  Joo  safety  voluntarily  but  we  also 
believe  that  businessmen  .shouli  not  regard 
O.S.H.A.  as  a  punitixe  Big  Brother.  If 
O.S.H.A.  were  amended  in  the  \  ay  we — and 
some  In  Congress — suggest,  it  sh  uld  be  able 
u)  gain  the  willing  cooperation  c  euiployeis. 
We  realize  that  your  views  ar«  opposed  to 
ours,  but  we  neverth,.''ie«s  appreciated  he.irins 
from  you. 

Sincere'.v. 

M.vrv  Fi 


TIPPING    THE    WORLX) 
DISASTER 


IO',V.\HD 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYjAN 

or    KEW    ll.^MPSHIRE 

ri.E  HOUSE  OF  REFRESE^|^AT:VEi; 
Thursday.  October  3,  \974 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  undoubt- 
edly the  most  .serious  pioblenc  the  entiie 
world  faces  as  it  struEjgles  aga  nst  almost 
universal  Inflation,  is  the  pro!  ?ect  of  in- 
ternational financial  di.sasteij  if  the  oil- 
long  nations  perei.st  in  their  a.stronom- 
ical  and  unwarranted  postec  oil  prices. 
The  dimension.^  of  this  crisi  ,  which  is 
very  real,  are  indicted  by  thi  following 
article  by  Smitii  Hemp.stoneJappearing 
in  the  Washington  Stai-Nev  s  of  Octo- 
bor  2. 

A  pi-o'zrara  to  develop  a  co  imercially 
feasible  process  for  malcing  oil  out  of 
coal  should  be  the  first  order  »f  bu.siness 
for  this  Nation  in  the  energ;  field.  We 
have  coal  in  Ion?  supply.  W  (  know  of 
existing  technologj-  but  the  c»t  to  do  it 
is  presently  too  high  to  be  cofimercially 
feasible. 

I  have  had  legislation  penling  for  4 
years  for  Governn^ent  assistlnce  to  a 
privately  owr.ed  corporation  m  get  the 
.iob  done  on  a  government  getslts  money 
b-^ck  basis.  li  we  can  make  cilf  rom  coal 
for  about  $7  per  barrel  it  will 
back  of  the  OPEC  blackma 
.should  get  on  with  this  witl 

The  article  follows: 

1  Prom  the  V/ashingto::  Star-Ne 
1974] 
Toward    A   New   D.43K   Mac 
(By  Smith  Hempston( 

In  this  column  on  March  8.  at  s 
everyone  was  concerned  with  t 
of  oil.  the  following  point  wn.s  ' 

'  riie  truth  is  that  the  worl 
U-:\ders  have  not  yet  identified 
r>,il  problem  thiit  we  face,  let  ali 
,1  plan  to  deal  wiUi  it:  It  is  the  ^ 
not  the  shortage  of  it.  If  the  Mid  lie  Eastern 
i-ll  thr\t  costs  15  cents  per  barrel  to  produce 
Ls  to  be  allowed  to  sell  for  88 
i:f:=  Is  no  way  a  worldwide  ecc 
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location  can  be  avoided.  Such  a  price  wipes 
out  all  the  benefits  of  eoouomic  aid  to  under- 
developed countries,  distorts  the  price  struc- 
ture of  the  developed  nations  arid  necessarily 
will  lead  to  Inflation  and  unemployment." 
The  predicted  worldwide  economic  disloca- 
tion, liLaatlon  and  unemployment  have  come 
to  pass.  The  kernai  of  the  problem — the  price 
of  oil— flually  has  been  Identified.  But  not 
one  of  the  world's  leaders,  Uicludlng  Presi- 
dent Ford,  seems  to  have  the  foggiest  no- 
tion   as   to   what   to   do  about   Ic. 

Abaiidonhig  Lsrael  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Many  big  pioducers  such  as  Iran,  Indo- 
nesin  and  Venezuela  ai-e  not  antl-Zlonl&t. 
Even  among  the  Arab  states,  Uie  principal 
motivaiion  for  liigh  prices  Is  not  political  but 
economic:  the  not  unnatural  desire  to  con- 
serve a  wasting  a»set  for  as  long  as  possible 
at  as  high  a  price  as  is  feasible. 

Despite  thinly  veiled  threats  from  Ford 
find  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  the  option 
of  employing  military  force  or  subversion 
to  seize  conlrol  of  the  oil  fields  can  be  ruled 
out.  Leaving  aside  any  question  of  moral- 
ity, it  simply  wouldn't  work. 

While  the  oil  fields  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
easily  could  be  seized,  this  would  result  In 
the  dc^ilruction  of  American  Interests  else- 
where In  the  Middle  East,  a  long-term  guer- 
rilla war  that  we  have  demonstrated  we  lack 
tlie  siomach  to  fight,  and  posr;lble  Soviet 
interi'ention. 

It  would  be  equally  easy  for  the  CIA  to 
"destabilize"  the  governments  of  half  a 
dozen  oil-rich  sheikdoms.  But  the  Ar.ib 
prhicel.ng  who  agreed  to  a  free  flow  of  oil 
at  a  low  price  would  not  last  long  upon  his 
throJie. 

Imposition  of  food  or  arms  embargoes 
.ngaln.  t  the  Iianians.  Saudis  and  other  oil - 
rich  people.?  would  be  In  neither  our  polit- 
ical nor  our  economic  interest.  Even  if  a 
solid  West  European-Amerlcaii-Japanese 
front  cotild  be  maintained,  which  is  highly 
luilliccly.  the  oil  producers  would  slmplv 
buy  their  arms  and  food  from  Conununlst 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
a  concomitant  damage  to  our  political  lever- 
age and  domestic  economy. 

The  crunch  cannot  be  avoided.  But  tliere 
.ire  three  ways — none  of  them  pleasaiit— Its 
impact  In  this  country  can  be  reduced: 

Re^trii-t  demand  for  foreign  oil  by  t.i.xa- 
t!on  and.  If  necessary,  rationhig. 

Press  the  search  for  new  sources  of  domes- 
tic oil  and  the  development  of  alternative 
fuels  such  a?  coal,  thermal  heating  and  nu- 
clear power. 

Coiiv-inoe  tlie  oll-producli'g  states  that  a 
serious  worldwide  economic  di.slocation  will 
(hwart  their  desire  for  rapid  Industrializa- 
tion and  eat  up  their  balance  of  payments 
.-nrpluses,  as  indeed   It  would. 

HiS'ory  teaches  that  civilizations  collnpfe 
when  tliey  lose  their  cnpacity  to  respond  to 
interral  or  external  challenges.  We  face 
.  iich  a  challenge  today,  and  there  is  no  easy 
way  out.  The  end  or  at  least  the  deferral  of 
growth— for  thnt  is  what  Inflation  really 
meiiiis — for  m.nny  will  mean  the  end  of  hope, 
the  postponement  of  a.splratloiis.  It  will  bring 
to  the  surface  class,  racial  and  political  ten- 
:'-lons  tliat  hu\e  been  glossed  over  by  the  easy 
;\flluerc»  of  the  past. 

At  least  and  at  last,  the  leaders  of  the  li.- 
duotrlallzed  world,  who  met  here  last  week- 
end, hare  recognized  the  dimensions  of  the 
pioijlem.  Now  they  have  to  wori:  cut  a  com- 
mon policy  for  dealing  with  It.  convince 
Their  pciple  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion nnd  sho'.v  that  the  necessary  hardships 
entaiU'd  will  he  equitably  distributed. 

li  they  full  In  this,  the  consequeuci-s  will 
".;e  uuimagUiably  bad  for  maukiad  aa  a 
wlinie.  for  kve  teeter  on  th.e  brink  of  a  new 
Dork  Age. 
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THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  PROBLEM— 
A  PARTIAL  SOLUTION 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

C'F    MONT.\N'.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  SHOUP,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  thoughts  of  one  of  my 
constituents  and  his  views  on  how  we 
can  solve  some  of  the  problems  Ameri- 
can Indians  are  faced  with  in  our  society: 
ciety : 

The  Amebic  v.n-  Indt.an   Problem — A  Partial 

Solution 

(By  Herbert  S.  Schmidt) 

The  modern  day  Indian,  for  the  most  part, 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  "Proud  Redman"  they 
used  to  teach  about  In  school.  He's  more 
often  looked  down  upon.  Pride  has  often 
turned  to  frustration,  and  has  led  to  lan- 
guor, privation,  and  alcoholism.  And  with 
all  this,  we.  as  a  nation,  have  been  .rtolng 
precious  little  to  improve  thinr^s.  Just  the 
opposite  appears  to  be  true. 

Putting  the  Indians  on  re.servatlons  and 
iianding  them  out  a  dole  is  not  doing  them 
a  favor.  ...  It  Is  doing  them  a  disfavor. 
This  "handout '  type  existence  is  demoraliz- 
ing and  leads  to  lack  of  incentive.  It's  not 
sufficient  to  really  make  it  on.  but  just 
enough  to  rob  the  Individual  of  the  initia- 
tive to  get  up  and  make  it  on  hi.i  own.  At^a 
that's  the  way — the  onlv  way — the  Indian 
is  ever  going  to  solve  his  problems:  on  h.s 
own.  The  same  v.ay  that  other  ethnic  groups 
and  races  in  the  country  have  done  it.  The 
Polish,  tlie  Jews.  Itallaiis.  Irish.  Orleutal:., 
and  oiliers  all  had  to  overcome  dlsciimin;)- 
tion  and  getting  kicked  around  when  they 
came  to  this  country  as  immigi-ants.  Tliey 
did  overcome — without  handotits  from  the 
Federal  Government^ — strictly  on  their  own. 
Some  obtained  free  land  thriugh  homestead- 
ing.  but  they  had  to  work,  and  work  hard 
to  keep  it  and  make  It  prosper. 

Indians  need  to  do  the  same.  And  many 
do  work  hard  and  have  broken  away  from 
the  "handout"  system.  But  many  more  are 
willing  to  Bit  by  and  accept  t.'ie  system. 
Tliese  need  help  to  be  rid  of  some  of  the 
entanglements  which  are  choking  them. 

Here  are  three  ideas  which  can  help  tlie 
Incllan.s — and  thereby  help  the  nation: 

First:  Abolish  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
aflr.s  (BIA).  Tlie  BIA  is  doiisg  little  goorl 
for  the  Indian.  May,  In  fact,  be  doing  more 
harm  than  help  in  some  Instances.  Aud  it's 
costing  the  taxpayers  a  bundle.  Just  In  ex- 
pen.ses  to  run  the  BIA — not  for  a:iy  projects 
for  building  or  such  for  the  Indians — but 
Just  for  salaries,  reuts,  office  expenses,  etc  . 
the  1975  fiscal  year  budget  Is  over  JRl.OOO- 
000.  Even  in  these  days  of  muUt-hllllon  dol- 
lar budgets  that's  a  lot  of  money.  Money 
that  could  be  better  funneled  through  state 
and  county  assistance  programs  rather  thriu 
bureaucratic  salaries  and  expenses. 

Second:  Take  ih.-  Indians  o!T  the  Federal 
dole.  If  they  need  flnnnclal  assistance,  let 
them  get  it  the  same  way  as  everyone  else: 
from  the  local  and  state  welfare  and  other 
a-^slstance  plans. 

Third:  Make  f..e  Indians  subjc  t  to  the 
municipal,  county,  and  state  Inws  and  regu- 
lations just  the  same  as  every  other  citizen 
of  tiie  couniry.  If  they  want  to  be  first  class 
citizens,  then  they  niu.:t  obey  the  laws  set 
up  for  everyone  else.  No  longer  can  they 
retreat  inside  the  boundaries  of  the  reserva- 
tions and  say  "You  can't  touch  me  here.  I'm 
not  subject  to  your  laws — only  to  Peden.l 
laws.  I  can  evade  pavment  of  taxes  on  clRa- 
rei'.es  and  of.ier  state  and  count v  taxes,  be- 
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cause  you  can't  enfcM-ce  them  on  my  reeer- 
vatloD." 

I  don't  mean  to  Imply  that  we  should  take 
away  the  reservations.  Surely  we  treated  the 
Indians  badly  in  times  past.  The  Inyading 
White  Uan  conquered  them — ^Just  the  same 
as  countless  other  nations  throughout  the 
world  and  throughout  time  ha^e  been  con- 
quered. Most  of  those  vanquished  received 
nothing  but  a  hard  time  from  their  con- 
querors. The  UJS.  Government  at  least  gave 
the  Indians  some  land.  And  some  of  It  turned 
out  to  be  exceedingly  valuable,  despite  the 
fact  that  most  of  it  appeared  pretty  useless 
at  the  time. 

Let  the  Indians  keep  their  culture  and 
keep  the  land  they  have.  Ifs  their  land  to 
do  anything  within  legal  limits  which  they 
wish  to  do.  They  can  run  it  Individually, 
collectively,  lease  It,  sell  it,  charge  tor  recre- 
ational rights.  But  that  land  wiU  no  longer 
be  a  federal  domain,  subject  only  to  federal 
laws.  It  will  simply  be  part  of  the  county 
and  state  within  which  it  lies;  subject  to  the 
same  laws  and  same  taxes,  of  all  kinds,  that 
all  the  other  land,  and  people  who  live  on 
that  land,  are  subject  to. 

No  longer  can  the  Indians  operate  the 
Reservations  as  if  they  were  separate  en- 
claves within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  The  Indians  are  certainly  entitled 
to  all  the  rights  and  privUeges  that  go  with 
living  in  this  great  country.  But  to  have 
those  rights  they  must  conduct  themselves 
as  first  class  citizens,  subject  to  all  the  laws. 

Many  will  cry  that  once  again  we  are  a 
nation  of  "Treaty  Breakers",  But  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Indian  lies  In  breaking  the  reser- 
vation system  as  it  now  stands.  As  long  as 
that  system  prevails,  the  Indian  Is  more  a 
slave  than  a  free  and  proud  man  in  his  own 
land. 


LIST  OF  NEW  JERSEY  VOLUNTEERS 
IN  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr,  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  seeking  ways  to  serve  their 
country  in  a  volunteer  capacity,  and  I 
would  like  to  convey  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  way  their 
constituents  may  give  important  services 
to  their  communities. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  recognize 
several  hundred  Civil  Defense  Disaster 
Control  volunteers  in  Essex  Cotinty,  N.J., 
for  more  than  100,000  hours  of  volun- 
teer service  given  this  year  as  in  years 
past  as  auxiliary  fire  and  police,  members 
of  radiological  detection  and  emergency 
radio  communication  teams,  and  manj' 
other  disaster  services,  all  for  the  safety, 
protection  and  well-being  of  our  resi- 
dents. 

To  recognize  these  volunteers  for  their 
service  and  dedication  and  to  encourage 
others,  I  wish  to  print  their  names  in  the 
Recokd  as  follows : 

List  of  VoLUNXErns 

Mr.  Larry  White,  Mr.  Sal  Berretta,  Mr.  BUI 
Quist,  Mr.  Jeff  Rudden,  Mr.  Kevin  Killeen, 
Mr.  Keith  Nlcolllello.  Mr.  Jack  Wieners,  Mr. 
John  DeJessa,  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  Mr.  Pred 
Shoeing,  Mr.  R.  Landolfl. 

Mr.  W.  Hoey,  Mr.  N.  Bonfante,  Mr.  N.  Uccl, 
Mr.  A.  Avlno,  Mr.  D.  Coffey,  Mr.  R.  lacobelli, 
Mr.  L.  Marchese,  Mr.  J.  Nicosia,  Mr.  L.  Rogers, 
Mr.  J.  Sherwood,  Mr.  A.  Vecchione,  Mr.  C. 
Balo,  Mr.  A.  Bottershall,  Mr.  James  Bordlno. 
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Mr.  A.  Bottone,  Mr.  W.  BuUer,  Mr.  C.  Civln- 
ski.  Mr.  J.  Clvlnskl,  Mr.  A,  Colandro,  Mr.  C. 
Colandro,  Mr.  R.  DapozEO,  Mr.  J.  D^^bbl, 
Mr.  J.  Detrollo,  Mr.  J.  DeVlto,  Mr.  A.  DlPaolo, 
Mr.  J.  Drexler,  Mr.  J.  Eleneskl,  Mr.  T.  Flndlay. 

Mr.  H.  Pulmer,  Mr.  H.  Goldstein,  Mr.  8. 
Orazlano,  Mr.  J.  Lautenbacher,  Mr.  V.  Mar- 
rone,  Mr.  J.  McCabe,  Mr.  R.  McHale,  Mr.  J, 
Perelra. 

Mr.  S.  Rae,  Mr.  R.  Russomano,  Mr.  E.  Sands, 
Mr.  B.  Schlagenhaft,  Mr.  P.  Segarra,  Mr.  G. 
Skrutski,  Mr.  J.  Tadrlck,  Mr.  L.  Tlce.  Mr.  D. 
Verdicchio,  Mr.  P.  Wentworth,  Mr.  M.  Holden, 
Mr.  N.  Thompson,  Mr.  G.  Kupp. 

Mr.  C.  Strenck,  Mr.  W.  Murray,  Mr.  J. 
Graham,  Mr.  E.  Dluhos,  Mr.  Anthony  J. 
Panis,  Mr.  Bernard  Scheper,  Mr.  Vlto  Bar- 
letta,  Mr.  EUwood  CarsweU,  Mr.  Roger  Min- 
koff,  Mr.  John  DiRlslo,  Mr.  Joseph  PoUgnlo, 
Mr.  Patrick  TornUlo,  Mr.  Paul  Zavockl,  Mr. 
Thomas  BoUaro.  Mr.  William  Wertz. 

Mr.  David  Weber,  Mr.  Leonard  Maiocco, 
Mr.  Kenneth  Baresch.  Mr.  William  Huth- 
maker,  Mr.  William  Ray  Smith,  Mr.  Robert 
Roche,  Mr.  John  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Mr.  John 
Barnes,  Mr.  Walter  Matth^iss.  Mr.  Frank 
Tansey. 

Mr.  Harry  Smith,  Mr.  Arthur  Kester,  Mr. 
HUler  Hahn,  Mr.  William  Fisher,  Mr.  Joseph 
Graziano,  Mr.  WiUlam  Turner,  Mr.  Robert 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Betty  Boyd.  Mr.  Walter  Hawk,  Mr. 
Joseph  Leggett,  Mr.  Robert  Cicala. 

Mr.  R<Kiald  Bosco,  Mr.  Thomas  Kozakle- 
wicz,  Mr.  Robert  Hochman,  Mr.  Robert  Rep- 
stein,  Mr.  John  Snyder,  Mr,  Dave  Schwerdt- 
fegcr,  Mr.  Dave  Anderson,  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Garry,  Mr.  Joeeph  Albano,  Mr.  Frank  Lueth, 
Mi'.  Albert  Lurker,  Mrs.  John  Martin,  Mr. 
P.ay  Gallagher,  Mr.  George  Geyer. 

Thomas  Kacedon,  Mr.  David  Pezza,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Plesh,  Mr.  James  Suma,  Mr.  Ben 
Szlnchta,  Mr.  Robert  Harding.  Mr.  Gary  Ca- 
puto,  Mr.  Harold  Flagg,  Mr.  John  DeStefano, 
Mr.  James  Lawrence,  Mr.  Larry  Mltschke,  Mr. 
Michael  Roberta,  Mr.  Quentln  Osterle,  Mr. 
Je  Monglello. 

Mr.  Nathan  Aiken,  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Bagln, 
Mr.  Harry  Bland,  Mr.  Anthony  Cavlgliano, 
Mr.  Leroy  Chandler,  Mr.  John  Cortellaccl, 
Mr.  Willie  Crawley,  Mr.  Edsen  Dowe,  Mr. 
Samuel  DuBois,  Mr.  William  Fagg,  Ms.  Rosa- 
lind GagUardo. 

Mr.  Leslie  C.  Hoadley,  Sr.,,Mr.  Leslie  C. 
Hoadley,  Jr..  Mr.  WUlte  Hughes,  Mr.  Peter 
Hunt,  Mr.  Clarence  James,  Mr.  Wesley  Jones, 
Mr.  David  Krobn,  Mr.  Harry  MacDonald,  Ms. 
Dorothy  Marshall,  Mr.  Sidney  Marshall,  Mr. 
Eugene  McCabe,  Mr.  James  McClaln,  Mr. 
Patrick  McLaughlin. 

Mr.  Charles  McRae,  Mr.  Lafayette  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Milton  Nixon,  Mr.  Alan  Peterson.  Mr. 
George  Fierson,  Ms.  Catherine  PoweU,  Mr. 
Nelson  PoweU.  Mr.  Milliard  Rlddick,  Mr.  WU- 
liam  Stoss,  Mr.  Peter  Ventola,  Mr.  Nelson 
Vreeland,  Mr.  Lloyd  WiUs. 

Mr.  Vlcto  V/.  Mlntz,  Mr.  Jaseph  Frieman, 
Mr.  Irving  Lefkowitz,  Mr.  Carl  H.  Dietze,  Jr., 
Mr.  Ernest  Wendell,  Mr.  Charles  Graham 
Platner,  Mr.  Dennis  C.  Fessner,  Mr.  William 
F.  Kreuger.  Ill,  Mr.  Ralph  A.  DiConstanzi. 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Falcone,  Mr.  Malcolm  Gins- 
berg, Mr.  Raymond  J.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Joseph 
D.  Kelly,  Mr.  Kevin  Koch,  Mr.  William  P. 
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Mr.  Howard  A.  Mand,  Mr.  Gordon  T.  Mar- 
us,  Mr.  Ralph  L.  Masl,  Mr.  W.  Newton  Meeker, 
Mr.  WUbur  Nlsenson,  Mr.  Edward  Pallo,  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Pitt,  Mr.  Michael  Postal,  Mr. 
David  O.  Sabre,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Schoenwlsner. 

Mr.  David  A.  Sousa,  Mr.  John  B.  Trampler. 
Jr.,  Mr.  Aurel  E.  Varga,  Mr.  Joseph  George 
Vice,  Mr.  John  L.  Vincent,  Mr.  Milton  Fein- 
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mann,  Mr.  AUen  E.  Brown,  Mr.  Robert  Fis- 
cher, Mr.  Stephen  A.  Hucko. 
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Charles  T.  Richardson,  Mr.  Dennis  J.  P-ob- 
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Johns,  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Schnitaer.  Mr.  Robert 
A.  Wlegand,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Winkler,  Mr.  James 
Ziegner. 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Hyde,  Jr^  Mr.  John  B.  Norton, 
Mr.  Joeepb  J.  McDonmigh.  Mr.  Thomas  Ca- 
ruso, Mr.  Harold  Hlncb,  Mr.  James  A.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Louis  Gamd,  Mr.  Peter  :iarlno. 

Mr.  Joseph  Murray,  Mr.  Issac  States,  Mr. 
Harry  Kaufman,  Mr.  William  Whlttlinger, 
Mr.  George  Szalonkiewlcz.  Mr.  Jerry  Contl. 
Mr.  Albert  Gattuma.  M-.  Joseph  Warga.  Mr. 
Pred  Metzger,  Mr.  L>.  Bernard  Moore,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Sn-an,  Mr.  WlUlam  L&aeenberry. 

Mr.  Robert  Oliver,  Mr.  Charles  Colemar. 
Mr.  James  E.  Danzey,  Mr.  Hector  Flores.  Mr. 
Howard  Thomas,  Mr.  James  Williams,  Mr. 
Al  Ameo,  Mr.  Fred  Bisshiger,  Mr.  Matthew 
Cantalupo,  Mr.  WUliam  Dacey,  Mr.  Aithue 
Devlin. 

Mr.  trvUig  Hollander,  Mr.  Joseph  Kunee, 
Mr.  Joseph  Rienzo,  Mr.  Edward  Sager.  Mr. 
John  Tracey,  Mr.  Bruce  WiU  is,  Mr.  John 
Zach,  Mr.  Stanley  Zach,  Mr.  Phil  Duva.  Mr. 
James  Fan-ell,  Mr.  John  Garrlty,  Mr.  William 
Kroeschel,  Mr,  Hans  Paswark,  Mr.  Harold 
Peare. 

Mr.  Henry  Przybylowlcz,  Mr.  LeRoy  Smith, 
Mr.  Al  Trojanowicz,  Mr.  Gary  Alston.  Mr. 
Robert  Alston,  Mr.  Robert  Berger,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Brannagan,  Mr.  FYed  Brower,  Mr.  Phil- 
lip Brewer. 

Mr.  Ida  Cohen.  Mr.  Michael  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Edward  Daly,  Mr.  Charles  Dlno,  Mr.  Kevin 
Doheriy,  Mr.  Melvyn  Epstein.  Mr.  Charles 
Gear,  Mr.  Martin  Green,  Mr.  William  Hetnze, 
Mr.  Frank  Jarvis. 

Mr.  Leo  Killeen.  Mr.  Vincent  LaCapra,  Mr. 
Dennis  LaScala,  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  Mr. 
Thomas  Meeker,  Mr.  Joseph  McCalop.  Mr. 
George  Ottley,  Mr.  WiJter  Paleczny.  Mr. 
Henry  Przybylowlcz,  Mr.  Richard  Rick,  Mr. 
Michael  Santambrogio,  Mr.  John  Santinelli, 
Mr.  John  Shoemaker,  Mr.  Gerald  Stauhs.  Mr. 
RTichael  Surman,  Mr.  John  Theobold.  Mr. 
Francis  Tlvenan,  Mr.  Charles  Traflcante,  Mr. 
Douglas  White. 

Mr.  Robert  Winters,  Mr.  Thomas  Pngh, 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Bennett,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Shep- 
ard,  Mr.  Nelson  L.  Farms,  Mr.  Jessie  Summers. 

Mr.  John  Giannettl,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Conklln, 
Mr.  John  J.  Hall,  Mr.  Jack  H.  Farms,  Jr.,  Mr. 
George  N.  Jasco.  Jr.,  Mr.  Walter  Prager,  Mr. 
Clinton  Holllnhead,  Mr.  Richard  C.  Fleming, 
Mr.  Anthony  M.  Pace.  Mr.  Phlll  Taborn.  Mr. 
WUllam  Orr,  Mr.  Ray  Connor,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Greico,  Mr.  Charles  Hodgln.  Mr.  Douglas 
Martin.  Mr.  Len  Pasqua'icchlo. 

Mr.  George  Bondy.  Mr.  Joseph  Kashman, 
Mr.  Francis  KeUett.  Jr..  Mr.  Henry  Levee.  Mr. 
Edward  Lundln.  Mr.  Peter  Principato,  Mr. 
William  Reber.  Mr.  George  Shapiro. 

Mr.  Allen  Heyman,  Mr.  John  Korzun,  Mr. 
Richard  Mautner,  Mr.  John  Ploch,  Mr.  Geof- 
frey Powell,  Mr.  WilllTm  Rollins.  Mr.  Edwin 
Abrainson.   Mr.  Allen  Blacow. 

Mr.  William  Vincent,  Mr.  James  Morris. 
Mr.  Daniel  Von  Bremen.  Mr.  Raymond  Par- 
sons. Mr.  Thomas  Lundon.  Mr.  Stephen  Ur- 
ban, Mr.  John  Kramer.  Mr.  John  DeVoll. 

Mr.  Theodore  Melhorn.  Mr.  William  Mlts- 
chele,  Mr.  Charles  PetruzelU.  Mr.  Thomas 
Picciuto,  Mr.  Harold  Pctts.  Mr.  Gary  Stajek, 
Mr.  Harold  Liebenow,  Mr.  Russell  Hodgkiss. 

Mr,  Edward  R.  Cliedlster,  Mr.  Anthony  Del 
Tuio,  Mr.  Jerry  Dolese.  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Duker, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Donald  G.  Grobels,  Mr.  James  L. 
Hardman.  Mr.  Anthony  Lessa,  Mr.  Donald  G. 
Matthes. 

Mr.  Russell  Reld,  Jr.,  Mr.  Edward  Pastu- 
szak,  Mr.  Malcolm  Pease.  Mr.  James  Chrirtie, 
Mr.  Robert  Bailey.  Mr.  James  T.  Beck.  Mr. 
William  M.  Blauvelt,  Mr.  Pred  Brlggs.  Jr. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  EtUng,  Mr.  Richard  W.  Mon- 
daccl,  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Varlck,  Major  Jerry  L. 
Williamson,  Mr.  Herbert  A.  Dobson,  Jr.,  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Rabino,  Mr.  Leo  Hambell,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Hocarth,  Jr. 

Mr.  Edward  Koser,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Harp.  Mr. 
Gcorije  C.jndersen,  Mr.  Pliillp  M.  O'Cone,  Mr. 
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Robert   Gassln,  Mr.   Howard  Wrl^Jit,  Mr.  H. 
Russell  Corwln. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  LaMotta,  Mr.  Albert 
C,  Rlzzolo,  Mr.  Albert  Ward.  Mr  Bertrand 
N.  Kendall,  Mrs.  Audrey  E.  Jacksoi  .  Mr.  Wil- 
bur E.  Angermeir,  Mr.  Anthony  Mcndola, 
Mr  Theodore  J.  Oolubowski. 

Mr.  Ronald  Bolen,  Mr.  Wtlber  Cu  ik'in.  Mr. 
Norman  Pellman,  Mr.  Kenneth  klills.  Mr. 
Nicholas  Pucclariello,  Mr.  Paul  Sj  legel,  Mr. 
Wayne  Vincent.  Mr.  Jerome  Buren. 

Mr.  Charles  DeMarko,  Mr.  Raymc  nd  Gotty, 
Mr.  Wallace  McNaught,  Mr.  Vlncen  Pisciotta. 
Mr.  William  Pitt.  Mr.  Theodore  ^  assil.  Mr. 
Adulph  Schrader,  Mr.  Ira  Cohen. 

Mr.  Ira  Freund.  Mr.  Louis  Becke  man.  Mr. 
Fred  Bol,  Mr.  Abe  Brecher.  Mr.  Mar  In  Coiier.. 
Mr.  Richard  Jewuslak.  Mr.  Craig  1>  lylor. 

Mr.  Jack  Schulz.  Mr.  George  B  rtoii.  Mr. 
Bob  BoUes,  Mr.  Wayne  Feiiner.  M  r.  Edward 
Flelt.  Mr.  Benjamin  Luks.  Mr.  Kenneth 
Phillips.  Mr.  Gerald  Robertson 

Mr.  Martin  Ryan.  Mr.  Chrlsto  >her  Glo- 
wacka.  Mr.  Andrew  Adamek.  Mr.  U  ^nnis  Col- 
lins. Mr.  John  Maddock.  Mr.  Domh  d  Marcus, 
Mr.   Henry   F.   Pr;vby!o".ic'.   A'r.   C  !•..<;  Hicr 

Mr.  Stephen  Pironciak,  Mr.  Valter  E. 
Heinman,  Mr.  Michael  Austin.  Mes  rs.  Andres 
and  Borya  Burnk.  Ms.  Debr.i  Haug  Mr.  Steve 
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Mr.  Morgan  E.  LewiG,  Mr  MaxAinke.  Mr. 
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Mr.  Thomas  E.  Stlle«,  Mr.  Paul  yeese.  Mr 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tain  Angelo  DeClcco.  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald, 
Mr.  Thomaa  Ruber,  Mr.  Andy  Carr,  Mr.  Louis 
Tyska,  Mr.  Fred  Bond. 

Mr.  Alfred  Glancola.  Jr.,  Mr.  Alan  Blaha, 
Mr.  John  Mlllelot,  Jr..  Mr.  Jack  Newklrk, 
Mr.  Nike.  Mr.  Mike  Plccardl,  Mr.  Richard 
W.  Mondacci,  Mr.  Louis  Hassell. 

Mr.  Michael  Perrottl.  Mr.  John  Vallone.  Mr. 
Richard  O'Malley.  Mr.  John  Lyons,  Dr.  George 
Wilson.  Mr.  Milton  Peters,  Chief  Harry 
Coponl,  Mr.  So!  Blrnbaum. 

Mr.  Tom  Carroll,  Mr.  Dom  M.  Damlano.  Mr. 
Joe  Egldo,  Mr.  Tom  Daniels,  Mr.  Tim  ClUlgan, 
Mr  William  ClUlgan,  Mr.  John  Lyon,  Mr.  Jim 
McKeown. 

Mr  Carl  Olbric  h,  Mr.  Mac  Pennington,  ^Tr. 
Ray  Plroite,  Mr.  Sal  Reffie.  Mr.  Earl  Schreiber, 
Mr.  Robert  Ulhnan,  Mr.  Ives  Del  Peche,  Mr 
Richard  OMalley 

Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  Mr.  William  Bradlcv. 
Mr.  Edward  Brown,  Sr.,  Mr.  Joseph  Burkie, 
Mr.  Robert  Cook.  Mr.  Charles  Crumley,  Mr. 
PrauK  DArclo.  Mr.  Louis  Gallo. 

Mrs  Carol  Halm.  Mrs.  Eileen  Varick,  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Britlon.  Mrs.  A.  S.  Paradise,  Mr 
James  B.  Stevens,  Mr.  L.  S.  Coleman.  Mr.  John 
W  Jovce,  Mr.  Winfred  T.  Meslar. 

Mr,  John  H.  Reese,  Mr  Richard  H  Bennel, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Shepherd,  Mr.  WilU.ini 
Crews.  Mr.  Woodford  C.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Anthonv 
DlBella  Mr.  Thomas  Malone.  Mr.  Sam  Pal- 
mes ". 

Mr.  Robert  Grasty,  RTrs.  I.irac  Hollis.  Mr. 
Al  Koller,  Mr.  Alexander  Nack.  Mr.  Ronald 
Roman,  Mr.  Oulnce  Revell,  Mr.  Charles 
RUfsso.  Mr.  Howard  Smith,  Mr.  Walter  Sos- 
vllle.  Mr.  Walter  SosviUe,  Mr.  John  Spina. 
Mr.  Henrv  Splnk.^,  Mr.  Pat  Verdemme,  Mr 
Ken  Blitmenthal,  Mr.  Gerald  J.  Paradise. 
Mr.  Jaseph  C.  HUm. 

H.  Rii.ssel  Corwln,  Edward  Der.n.  Thoma.s 
Feiin.  Henry  Forstenbpusler,  Douglas  House- 
keeper, Lawrenc^»  Muller,  Louis  T>.'ka,  Eyron 
W.ilkcr.  Robert  Wolven.  Mr.  G>orrp  C.  Stel:^- 
fels.  Mr  Arthur  Jacobs.  Mr.  Carl  B.  Kaupp 
Mr.   n.Ullp.s  W.  M.ir.'ihall. 

Mr.  Ernest  Nufno.  Mr.  Joseph  Shiilman, 
Mr.  M.itthew  T.  Rowe.  ^:r.  Michael  Friedcl, 
Mr  Jerry  P.  .Sager,  Mr.  Harrle  M.  Sirgie,  Mr. 
Richard  W.  Peterson.  Mr.  Fred  Bielil,  Mr. 
Joseph  Klein,  Mr.  Chnrles  P.  Day,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Michael  V.  Scriffiano,  Mr.  Richard  J.  Pundon. 
Mr.  John  O'Neill.  Mr.  Anthonv  Metidola, 
Mr.  Albert  Pelle.schl,  Vt.  Richard  Skultety, 
Mr  Bertel  Hadsall,  Mr.  Edward  McFadden. 
Mr.  Joseph  ORourke,  Mr.  John  Zaugg,  Mr. 
Ronald  Pellci,  Mr.  Louis  Garisto.  Mr.  Terence 
Meehan.  Mr.  Ronald  Fmlzlo.  Mr.  Robert 
Andi^rso'v 

Mr  Jerry  K:iplun,  Mr.  John  Kaiser.  Mr. 
John  Jaeger.  )>Ir.  Thomas  Polio,  Mr.  E. 
Munkacsy,  Mr.  W.  Preese.  Mr.  T  Mr.rtln,  Mr. 
P.  Hyatt,  Mr.  H.  Schilling,  Mr.  P.  Pollio. 
Mr.  D  EHposito,  Mr.  W.  Schubert.  Mr.  T 
Maclag,  Mr    B.  Infill. 

Mr.  R.  Ozyjowskl,  Mr  H.  Ober.  Mr.  T 
Gusrio.  Mr.  A.  E.sposito,  Mr.  W.  Hugg.  Mr. 
R.  Vlllanova.  Mr.  R.  Wenz,  Mr.  K.  Sisro,  Mr. 
A.  Ca-ssera,  Mr.  R.  Benson,  Mr.  R.  Ober.  Mr 
R.  Nel.^i,  Mr.  A.  Zi!±. 

Mr  G.  Ridings  Jr  ,  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  Mr  F 
Codutl.  Mr.  K.  Myron,  Mr.  T.  Hillnlre.  Mr 
L.  Bftttrt,  Mr.  G.  Morris.  Mr.  J.  Santuce* 
Mr.  H.  Hotimls.  Mr.  J.  Lizza,  Mr.  A.  Gerardi, 
Mr.  E.  Doncocs. 

Mr.  Ernest  Ricca,  Ms.  Emily  Couper,  Mr. 
Edward  P-iulnrdv.  Mr.  Frank"  Catjron.  Mr. 
Da-  id  Gotfried.  Mr  Jack  Bauerle,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Pldrhel.  Mr.  Keith  Holterman 

Mr.  All-ert  Wei.ss,  Mr.  Thomas  Hauke.  Mr. 
Bruce  WllllBni.s.  Mr.  Martin  Schweighaidt. 
Dr.  M'Tray  I.evii..  Mr.  Robert  Hll<pn  Mr. 
JiTarc  Kolber 

Mr.  Andrew  Calabrees.  Mr.  Melvin  Cohen. 
Mr.  Thomi.-,  D.sckery.  Mr.  Robert  Ep.iiteln.  Mr 
James  Furrl.^.  Mr  Heniy  Hoffman.  Mr.  Paul 
L-3eb,  Mr.  Wiliiam  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Erwln  JTclhoru.  Mr.  Stanley  MUdedorf. 

Mr.   Ihonias   Richardson.   Mr.   H»inry   Roller, 

Mr.  wmi..n»  Spee^.o,  Mr.  Kenneth  Vioelajid, 

Mr.  yi-ier  Cob!  In,  Mr.  Stanley  Orlin-^kl. 

Mr    Jo-eph  M;irra.  Mr.  Mike  O'MulIey.  Mr. 
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Ronald  Fahey.  Mr.  Mike  Forglone,  Mr.  Randy 
Morris,  Mr.  Robert  Moore,  Mr.  Jerold  Fuerst- 
man,  Mr.  Ricky  Manfra. 

Mr.  B.  Lord,  Mr.  D.  ZIrk,  Mr.  R.  AleWe, 
Mr.  D.  Stone,  Mr.  D.  Initi,  Mr.  C.  Minardi, 
Mr.  A.  Olster,  Mr.  M.  DeMontalgne,  Mr.  G 
Plcone,  Mr.  R.  Led  ward,  Mr.  T.  Martin,  Jr. 


AMt.RICANS  ARE  GETTING  READY 
FOn  THE  LEGALIZATION  OF  GOLD 
OWNERSHIP 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  3,  1974 

Ml-.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  mach 
dfbate  and  legislative  deliberation  the 
Ameiican  people  have  finally  joined 
i(i'v:t  other  citizens  of  the  world's  free 
rations  in  obtaining  the  right  to  own 
sold. 

Til  is  riuht,  was  arbitrarily  taken  froin 
them  during  the  days  of  the  New  Deal 
and.  lor  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  prohi- 
bition remained  until  August  14.  1974 
whpn  President  Ford  signed  into  law  a 
bin  p.tssed  by  the  Congress  which  pro- 
vide, for  the  first  time  in  41  years,  for 
the  utiht  of  Americans  to  own  and  trade 
Mold  bulUon. 

Discassing  the  histoiic  impoitance  of 
this  lesislation.  Dana  L.  Thomas,  writing 
i:.  I}ie  August  26,  1974  i.s.sue  of  Barron's. 
ntes  th'.t — 

When  ;ef;alized  gold  trading  comes,  it  could 
le  p.s  powerful  psychologically  as  the  r.ftlny 
o-  the  ban  en  drinking  alcoliolic  beverages 
In  v:  e  Thirties.  For  gold  is  a  highly  emo- 
fioi.al  lisoue.  Americans  used  it  as  a  store  of 
vaUie  from  the  birth  of  the  nation  until  1934, 
when  President  Roosevelt,  acting  under  the 
Gold  Reser'-e  Act,  ordered  all  citizens  to  turn 
in  their  holdings.  Since  then,  possession  of 
a»  I'lile  lis  two  ounces  could  mean  a  Jail 
sentence. 

One  recson  Americans  view  the  owner- 
shii)  of  gold  as  being  of  vital  importance 
i.i  that  paper  money,  as  a  re.sult  of  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  deficit  spending  and 
aiiificially  increasing  the  money  supply. 
has  become  an  unstable  commodity.  Mr. 
Tlionias  notes  that — 

Ownership  of  gold  .  .  .  possesses  practical 
BT  well  as  emotional  features.  With  paper 
monoy  rapidly  losing  its  value  as  the  result 
oi"  Muiaway  inflaiion,  gold  is  looked  upon  by 
many  people  as  the  No.  1  hedge  against 
financial  ciisoster.  For  centuries  It  has  been 
reo.dlly  nef;otlable  anywl'.ere  when  gover".- 
nients  and  their  paper  currencies  collipsed. 

In  Ills  article,  Mr.  Thomas  discusses 
the  nian.icr  in  w  hich  commodities  tnarts. 
brokerage  firms,  mint;;  and  banks  are 
pieparing  iov  tiie  leyalization  of  gold 
OH  net  .ship. 

I  wish  to  share  the  article,  "New  Gold 
Rush?"  bv  Dana  L.  Thomas  vith  my  col- 
leagues, and  insert  it  into  the  Recc^xD  ct 
this  time : 

[From  Barron'F.  .Aug.  26.  1974] 
N  -w      GriLn      Rusk? — Commodtties     Maits. 
B.ioKER.'.cE     Firms,     Mints,     B.^NXs     Get 

Rf  ^OY 

(By  Dana  L.  Thom:.o) 

During  all  the  furere  ourroundlng  the  res- 

l^ncitlon  of  Pi-e.-^ildent  Nixon  early  this  month. 

a  bin  passed  by  Congress  lay  iiCRlected  In  the 

Oval  Office  until  I'ne  afterncon  of  Auaust  14, 
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when  the  new  President,  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
signed  it  Into  law.  Nonetheless,  the  bill  prom- 
ises to  b«ve  a  wliie  Impact  on  the  financial 
dcaUngs  of  many  Americans.  Fca-  the  first 
time  in  41  years,  they  soon  -wlU  be  permitted 
to  own  and  trade  gold  bullion.  More  precisely, 
EUirtlng  December  31,  Americans  will  have 
the  same  opportunlUes  enjoyed  for  oenttirles 
by  millions  of  people  around  the  globe,  rang- 
ing from  French  peasants  and  Swiss  Indus- 
trialists to  Bombay  smugglers  and  Mafia  bag- 
men. 

EMOTIONAL    ISSUE 

While  the  President  can  authorize  gold 
owaiership  before  the  end  of  the  year,  this 
isn't  considered  likely.  In  fact,  Treasury  Sec- 
retary William  Simon  recently  said  that  Con- 
gress may  be  asked  to  extend  the  December 
31  deadUne,  "if  international  monetary  con- 
ditions warrant." 

At  any  rate,  when  legalized  gold  trading 
comes,  it  could  be  as  powerful  psychologlcaUy 
as  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  drinking  alco- 
holic beverages  in  the  "Thirties.  For  gold  is  a 
highly  emotional  issue.  Americans  used  it  as 
a  store  of  value  from  the  birth  of  the  nation 
until  1934,  when  President  Roosevelt,  acting 
under  the  Gold  Reserve  Act,  ordered  aU  citi- 
zens to  turn  in  tUclr  holdings  of  the  yellow 
metal.  Since  then,  possession  of  as  little  as 
two  ounces  cculd  mean  a  Jail  sentence. 

Ownership  of  gold,  of  course,  possesses 
practical,  as  well  as  emotional,  features.  With 
paper  money  rapidly  losing  its  value  as  the 
result  of  runaway  inaction,  gold  Is  looked 
upon  by  many  people  as  the  No.  1  hedge 
against  financial  disaster.  For  centuries  it 
has  been  readily  negotiable  anywhere  when 
governments  and  tucir  psper  cvirrsncies  col- 
lapsed. 

ANYBODY'S   GUESS 

When  gold  ownership  becomes  legal  in 
this  country,  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  sup- 
ply sources.  Banks  and  jewelers  will  sell  bars 
of  various  sizes,  while  brokers  wlU  trade  fu- 
tures on  various  commodity  exchanges.  What 
happens  to  prices  is  anybody's  guess.  Most 
people  who  were  least  able  to  legally  own  the 
metal  have  passed  from  the  investment 
scene.  Hence  there  are  few  guidelines,  track 
records  or  backlogs  of  experience  to  help  pre- 
dict the  outcome. 

Most  Americans  are  unaware  of  hew  nar- 
rowly the  right  to  own  gold  was  won.  The  bill 
was  passed  in  a  maze  of  intrigue  and  Infight- 
ing unusual  even  by  Washington  standards. 
For  several  years,  the  Senate  has  been  favor- 
able to  gold  legislation  but  the  bill  had  been 
bogged  down  in  the  House,  owing  to  the  op- 
position of  Pep.  Wright  Patman  (D.,  Texas) 
and  other  adherents  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's antl-gold-ownershlp  poiltion. 

However,  last  spring,  proponents,  including 
Rep.  Philip  Crane  (R.,  ill.)  and  others,  who 
had  been  fighting  unsuccessfully  to  get  a 
bill  through  the  House  for  three  years,  were 
presented  with  an  opportunity  to  do  some 
legislative  horse-trading.  Since  1961,  the  U.S. 
had  l>een  giving  aid  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions via  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation affiliated  with  the  World  Bank.  Ap- 
propriations had  become  nearly  exhausted 
last  June,  rnd  new  leglflatlon  was  needed 
to  renew  the  funding.  The  Senate  passed  it. 
but  It  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  the 
con.senative  'oloc. 

At  this  point.  Rep.  Crane  ofTered  to  sup- 
port the  IDA  bill  and  bring  along  scnic  18 
votes  If  the  Patman  forces  would  agree  to 
titiking  on  a  clause  that  would  automatically 
Ipoalize  American  ownership  of  gold,  without 
leaving  it  tip  to  the  discretion  of  the  Pre.sl- 
dcnt  as  had  previously  been  proposed.  In 
their  urgent  need  for  IDA  votes.  Hou.se  lib- 
cr.>l3  accepted  the  deal  and  the  IDA  bill  with 
the  gold  clause  sailed  through  the  Hou.se 
by  an  85-vote  margin — much  more  than  the 
liberals  needed.  Had  it  not  been  for  their 
mLscalculation,  the  gold  clause  might  not 
have  been  accepted. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  which  had 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

already  passed  similar  legislation.  But  just 
before  it  was  to  be  rushed  to  the  White 
House,  gold  ownership  Bponsors  discovered 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  measure  spe- 
cifying that  it  would  supersede  all  existing 
legislation  that  could  nuUlfy  It.  Currently 
there  are  two  such  la-ws:  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934  and  the  Trading  With  The  Enemy 
Act.  Under  the  former.  President  Roosevelt 
had  caUed  in  the  nation's  gold,  under  the 
latter  the  President,  by  decreeing  a  national 
emergency,  could  seize  private  gold  holdings. 
After  more  infighting  between  pro-  and 
anti-forces,  an  amendment  was  finally  in- 
serted and  the  bill  went  to  the  White  House — 
just  as  the  storm  broke  that  led  to  President 
Nixon's  resignation.  For  several  days,  no  one 
knew  whether  or  not  he  had  signed  it.  It 
turned  out  that  he  hadn't,  and  the  suspen.se 
ended  August  14  when  President  Ford  affi.xed 
his  signature  to  the  bill. 

INFLUX  OF  EET.»n.EaS 

Although  the  Trearury  Department  op- 
posed the  measure  for  years.  Its  director  of 
gold  and  silver  operations,  Thomas  Wolfe, 
says  the  Department  Is  working  out  the  me- 
chanical arrangements  to  make  gold  trading 
possible.  Once  the  law  goes  into  effect,  nu- 
merous wholesalers  and  retailers  will  go  into 
the  business.  W.  M.  Townsend,  president  of 
Handy  &  Harman,  a  leading  refiner  and  dealer 
in  precious  metals,  believes  everybody  now 
merchandising  silver  will  move  into  the  gold 
trade. 

About  1,400  dealers  currently  are  licensed 
to  sell  gold  to  industrial  users,  and  they, 
too,  will  get  into  the  act.  Nor  will  the  jewelry 
Industry  pass  up  the  opportur.lty.  Points 
out  a  spokesman  for  Engelhard  Minerals  & 
Chemicals  Corp.,  America's  largest  gold  re- 
finer: "The  jewelers  allowed  the  silver  bar 
business  to  slip  through  their  fingers.  T'hey'rc 
not  going  to  let  the  gold  business  get  aws; 
from  them." 

STEEP     MARKUPS 

Private  mints  lilce  Franklin  and  Royal  ?J- 
ready  are  advertising  aggressively  to  build  a 
mailing  list  of  people  interested  la  buying 
bullion.  Engelhard  has  been  holding  a  round 
of  meetings  to  gear  up  production  to  meet 
the  expected  deinaiid.  Dr.  A.  M.  Kashmlry, 
general  manager  of  Engelhard 's  bulUon  op- 
erations, estimates  that  during  the  first  year, 
at  least  two  to  five  million  ounces  of  physical 
gold  may  be  sold  to  Americans.  In  fact,  Engel- 
hard, which  gets  supplies  from  its  own 
refinery,  as  well  as  from  London,  the  Winni- 
peg Exchange  and  other  sources,  believes  the 
U.S.  win  become  the  world's  leading  gold 
market. 

Although  Handy  &  Harman's  Townsend  re- 
ports he  has  had  many  calls  from  Jewelers 
eager  to  sell  gold  bars,  he  believes  the  big 
trading  will  be  In  future  contracts.  He  ex- 
pects the  bars  to  be  sold  mostly  to  smp.ll 
buyers  who,  if  they  aren't  careful,  could  be 
socked  with  steep  mark-ups  as  all  kinds  of 
people,  reputable  and  otherwise,  start  vend- 
ing gold. 

Mocatta  Metals,  a  major  dealer  in  precious 
metals.  Is  tooling  up  to  seU  bullion  to  re- 
tailers, in  sizes  ranging  from  5  grams  to 
kilos.  Henry  Weissblatt,  Mocotta's  gold  coin 
dealer  who  hsis  been  doing  a  brisk  business  in 
old  coins,  predicts  that  demand  for  mUii-bars 
bullion  will  be  heavy  when  trading  begins, 
but  that  the  initial  markups  will  be  stiff 
because  refiners  will  be  unable  to  crank  out 
enough  buUion.  His  advice  to  investors:  be 
wary  of  the  smallest  bars,  which  will  carry 
the  highest  premiums. 

Fianklin  Mint,  the  world's  largest  priva-te 
i7J;iter  of  coins,  plans  to  eschew  bullion  auU 
sell  freshly  minted,  as  well  as  older  coins, 
which  previously  were  the  only  ones  that 
could  be  legally  bought.  Piesident  C.  L.  Andes 
says  that  the  firm  has  been  getting  over  1,000 
q'teries  a  day  from  an  ad  it  has  been  running 
on  geld  coins.  He  predicts  tliat  American  de- 
mar.d  for  gold  will  not  be  as  vigorous  as  that 
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of  the  French,  who  for  centuries  have  been 
stuffing  gold  under  the  mattress.  However,  he 
believes  it  will  be  more  lively  than  In  Japan, 
where,  after  an  initial  spurt  of  interest  when 
gold  ownership  was  legalized  two  years  ago. 
residents  got  bored  and  trading  rlacker^eu. 

BOLSTEB    BROKERACX    RKVENUTS 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Wall  Street 
brokers  will  try  to  bolster  their  saggh.g  rev- 
enues by  trading  In  gold.  Bache  &  Co.,  the 
only  commission  house  on  the  Street  with 
a  license  to  sell  the  metal  to  mdustrlal  users, 
plans  to  provide  bullion  to  clients  In  bars  of 
50  ounces  and  up.  Irving  Lewis,  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  Its  metals  department,  believes 
there  VilU  be  r.o  money  for  Bache  In  peddling 
smaller  bars;  he  expects  v  hatever  profits 
there  are  in  this  £eM  to  be  reaped  by  banks 
providing  them  as  an  E-ncUlary  service  to 
customers. 

Disagreeing  as  to  such  profitsblllty  Is  Sam- 
\icl  Weiss  &  Co.,  which  has  three  seats  on  t^e 
yrSE.  Weiss  Is  the  fir.st  member  to  win  ap- 
proval, albeit  grudgingly,  from  tlie  Big  Board 
to  seU  gold  buUioii  to  American  investor;^. 
Weiss  has  arrunged  a  tle-ln  v.-lth  Engelharci 
to  .-supply  it  with  bars  rarging  from  half  an 
ov.nce  up  to  50  ounces.  The  customer  will 
ptit  O.ovni  a  IS'I  deposit,  and  the  purcha&a 
vrtll  be  completed  at  the  official  bullion  price 
prevailing  on  the  following  day.  All  tradin;,' 
■will  b°  In  c.is'.i — no  msrrins. 

Engelhard  will  ship  the  gold  directly  to 
Weiss'  customers  or  provide  sp.-\ce  for  those 
who  don't  want  to  store  it  themselves.  Weiss 
■win  not  make  a  market  and  his  cuEtom"rs 
will  have  to  sell  their  bars  eUewhere.  How- 
ever, Engelhard  will  put  Us  well-known  oFir.y 
mark  on  the  gold,  certifying  its  genulnene  s 
and  weight,  so  that  Weiss'  customers  shouid 
be  a'cle  to  readily  ."=^1  it. 

COMPlTmCN     FtlOM     ABKO.^D? 

One  of  the  first  b?.nl;s  to  an:iounce  plrins 
to  sell  gold  is  Sterling  National  Bank  &•  Trust 
Co..  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Prudential. 
Chairman  Tlieodore  Si'.bert  snys  that  the 
bank  will  o.Ter  gold  in  half-ounca  wafers, 
one-  ai'd  five-ounce  bars,  a-  v-'-ll  as  400-oun-.e 
ones  for  bigger  Investor.?.  He  erpect.<;  the 
mark-up  to  run  to  6'~', -T'-'r  to  cover  selling 
and  delivery  costs.  Other  banks  undoubtedly 
will  move  into  the  business.  Enjelhard,  for 
example,  reports  It  has  been  talking  to  vari- 
ous ones  la  Chicago,  Detroit  and  New  Jersey 
about  supplying  them  with  bullion.  Hovi - 
ever.  American  banks  may  face  competition 
from  European  bankers,  via  their  U.S. 
branches.  They  are  old  hands  at  dealing  in 
gold;  the  Big  three  of  Switserlaiid  even  own 
refineries. 

The  bullion  market  Is  ;xpect«d  to  attract 
mostly  small  and  medivim -sized  buyers  who 
are  looking  for  an  inflationary  hedge,  rather 
than  a  financial  kliliug.  The  big  speculatci-s 
will  try  their  luck  trading  in  gold  future- 
Some  o'jeervers  expect  this  to  draw  mon«-;, 
avay  from  slher  and  other  commodities. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Inc.  (Comexi. 
in  New  York,  which  pioneered  silver  trading. 
has  announced  plans  for  deali:!g  in  gold  !>-- 
tiires.  Chairman  Charles  Mattey  says  that 
Comex  originally  had  intended  to  use  s  mhi- 
imum  contract  of  400  troy  ounces,  which  :-; 
the  current  international  unit  of  trading. 
But  with  gold  at  over  $150  an  ounce,  thi-; 
would  have  required  a  commitment  ol  laore 
than  $60,000.  so  Comex  decided  to  trim  its 
contract  to  100  ounces;  this  would  mean  an 
investment  of  $15,000  (at  $150  an  ovmcei. 

Comex  is  considering  a  minimum  margin 
of  15';c  for  trading.  With  gold  at  $125  or 
cheaper,  the  minimum  would  be  $1,000  per 
contract;  at  $125.05  to  $150,  the  margin 
wot'ld  climb  to  $1,260;  and  at  $175,  the  lab 
would  go  to  $1,500.  In  short,  an  additional 
$250  margin  would  be  required  for  every  $25- 
per-ounce  r.ils?  in  gold.  In  addition  to  the 
Exch.-inge's  margin.  Individual  members  will 
require  ones  of  their  own,  based  on  the  credit 
standing  of  a  customer  and  the  volatility  of 
the  market. 
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DAILY    PRICE    LIMIT 

Comex   expects   to   Impose   a   daily   price 
limit   of   $8   an   ounce,    up    or     lown.   Prioe 
changes  will  be  registered  Ui  mul  iples  of  five 
cents  per  ounce,  or  $5  a  contn  ut.  Trading 
vviU    be   conducted   for  delivery    In   any   17- 
moiuli   period   beginning   witli     he   current 
calL'i'dar  month.  February,  April    June.  Au- 
,.iit.t.  October,  and  December.  Thl  seller  will 
deliver  to  the  buyer  a  negotiabla  receipt  by 
ail    e.whange-licensed    depositor,    covering 
gold   whicli  bears  a  serial   nuniler  and  the 
ideiuifying   stamp   oX   an    approled    refiner. 
The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  me  nation's 
biggest  commodity  exchange,  whi  h  has  been 
iruding  sliver  bar  futures  sin^e  19  9,  also  liad 
considered   several    types   of   gol<     contracts 
but,  like  Comex,  settled  on  the    tllo  bar  as 
the  trading  unit.  Reason:  it  is  tl  e  accepted 
mediimi  abroad  and  the  cxcliang  >  wants  to 
attract  foreign  traders  wlio  alret  fly  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  metric  system.  Tl  e  contract 
v/ill  be  for  100  ounces,  in  three  on  !-kilogram 
ba.'s. 

While  no  minimum  margin  has  been  pub- 
licly announced,  minimum  price  luctuation 
will  be  10  cents  per  ounce,  or  $9.(  1  per  con- 
tract. The  maximum  daily  price  luctxiatiou 
limit  would  be  $8  an  ounce  abov  i  or  below 
the  prior  day's  settlement  price,  w  tli  a  maxi- 
mum of  $771.52  per  contract.  Del  veries  will 
be  made  on  depository  vault  rece!  its,  issued 
by  gold  storage  instiiutlons  appro  'ed  by  tha 
Exchange. 

The  Internatl->nal  RIonelary  Ma  ket  of  tl.e 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  alg  >  has  an- 
nounced a  babic  contract  of  1(  0  ounces. 
Minimum  price  fluctuations  will  1  e  in  mul- 
tiples of  10  cents  an  ounce,  or  $10  I  contract. 
The  daily  maximum  price  fluctuations  will 
be  $10  an  ounf-e  or  81.000  a  contJact  above 
or  below  the  previous  day's  settli:  ig  price. 

MIXI-SIZE   CONTRACTS 

A  different  type  of  contract  w  11  be  em- 
p"Lo>ca  by  the  Chicago-based  Mi  1  Air.eMca 
Exchiinge,  which  for  over  100  yeai  i  has  been 
wooing  smaller  traders  with  min  -size  con- 
tracts in  grains  and  metals.  The :  bird  most 
active  exchange  in  America.  Mid  j  imerica  in 
recent  years  has  been  rapidly  lAostlng  its 
share  of  the  market  for  ranic-andlflle  Inves- 
tors, tiianks  to  its  low  entrance  ^  stakes. 

Between  1967  and  1973.  the  i  umber  of 
contracts  traded  Jumped  from  231  ,000  to  3.9 
inllUon.  Under  its  "odd-lotter"  coi  tract,  cus- 
tomers will  be  able  to  trade  gold  I  i  one  kilo- 
gram (32.15  ounces)  units.  The  minimum 
dailv  price  movement.  wUl  be  1(  cents  an 
ounce  or  $3.22  a  contract;  the  maximum 
price  limit  will  be  $8  an  ounce  ($  57.18).  At 
least  two  oilier  exchanges- --the  )iew  "^ork 
Mercantile  and  the  Pacific  Comr  odlty  Ex- 
change—are readying  gold  contn  cts. 

Executives  of  the  various  excl  anges  are 
trying  to  determine  w!.at  the  de  nand  and 
trading  pattern  for  gold  will  be  once  the 
green  light  l.«  Hashed.  For  cluei  they  are 
studying  the  record  of  Canada's  Winnipeg 
gold  futures  exchange,  the  only  oi  e  in  exist- 
ence. True,  the  former  tiiairmi  ii.  Robert 
Ptirves,  believes  his  exchange's  (xoerience 
may  not  be  indicative  of  what  w  li"  happen 
In  the  U.S.,  because  of  the  latl  sr's  much 
larger  population  and  the  fact  %  tat  Amer- 
icans have  been  deprived  of  goldlownership 
so  long. 

VOLUME   SOARS 

Nonetheless,  the  Winnipeg  ■xchange  — 
■hich  has  112  registered  menijer  firiii.s, 
.■^ome  of  which  are  U.S.-liceiise<j  dealers — 
reports  that  volume  has  soared  Bnce  trad- 
ing began  in  November  1972.  La  ^February, 
at  the  peak  of  the  gold  fever  luring  the 
energy  crisis,  trading  reached  a  record  7,924 
contracts.  Currently  volume  r.iiigi  from  2 
to  5  tons  a  day. 

Until  recently,  the  minimum  c 
40LI  ounces;  the  exchange's  mi 
iiiembers'  charges,  amounted  to  $i 
'••i>-;t.  However,  ia;;t  June,  to  attri 
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investors,  the  exchange  Introduced  a  100- 
ounce  contract;  In  the  first  60  days  It  baa 
traded  3,703  such  units.  Minimum  margin 
for  the  exchange  and  its  members  on  this 
contract  Is  (2,000. 

Winnipeg  futures  prices  have  been  closely 
related  to  the  spot  bullion  quotations  In  the 
European  markets;  the  spreads  between  bid 
and  asked  also  have  compared  favorably 
with  the  latter.  Indeed,  Mr.  Purves  points  out 
that  on  occasion  Winnipeg  prices  even  have 
Influenced  the  London  cash  market,  liistead 
of  tiie  otiier  wav  around. 
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HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  3,  1974 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  my  privilege  to  insert  in  tlie  Record 
each  montli  tiie  Montlily  Calendar  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Octo- 
ber Calendar  of  Events  follows: 

October   at   the   Smithsonian 

TLXSDAY,      OCTOBEK      1 

McsF.uM  Talk. — Campaigning  American 
Style.  Speaker:  Herbert  Collins.  Associate 
Curator,  Political  History.  1  p.m.  Carmlchael 
Auditorium,  Hl.-tory  and  Technology  Build- 
ing   Free. 

Anais  Nin. — A  reading  and  discussion  of 
hsr  works  and  life  by  tiie  author.  8  p.m.  Balrd 
AudUorium,  Natural  History  Building.  Sold 
out. 

WEDNESDAY,      OCTOBER      2 

Pnrr  Fn.M  Theatre. — The  Wictrd  Who 
Spat  on  the  Floor:  Thomas  Alra  Edison.  A 
biographical  and  historical  Aim  on  the 
genius.  Inventor,  eccentric  and  the  practical 
man.  Actual  film  footage  of  Edison  is  in- 
cluded. 12:30  p.m.  Carmichael  Auditorium. 
Hl.story  and  Technology  Building.  Free. 

THURSDAY,      OCTOBER      3 

Creative  Screen. — Gelede — Documentary 
covering  the  poetic  rituals,  paint  making 
and  traditional  and  improvised  dancing  of 
the  masquerade  festival  of  the  Oelede,  a  se- 
cret society  of  Yoruba  men  in  Nigeria.  Nejc 
Images--The  skills  of  craftsmen,  dancers, 
actors,  musicians  and  designers  of  Oshogbo, 
a  wesu  rn  Nigerian  trading  city  and  the  focal 
point  lor  art  in  tlie  African  society.  Com- 
plete program  begins  11  a.m.  and  12:30  p.m. 
Tlie  Renwick  Gallery.  Free. 

Free  Film  Theatre. — The  WUard  Who 
Spat  on  the  Floor:  Thomas  Alva  Edison.  Re- 
peat program.  See  October  2  for  details.  12:30 
p.m.  Carmichael  Auditorium,  Hisiory  and 
Technology  Building.  Fi'ee. 

FRIDAY,      OCTOBER      4 
RtHAIlMTATION    MEDiriNE    FiLMS.-  Q.'/ICA  — 

Whcifn  Your  Blood  Pressure,  distributed  by 
the  Washington  Hearst  Association;  Kcrin 
Is  Fovr.  distributed  by  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 12:30  p  m  Carmichael  Auditorium.  Hli'- 
tory  and  Teclmo!oc:v  Building.  Similar  films 
are  shown  each  Friday  in  connection  with 
the  current  exhibition.  Triumph  over  Dis- 
ability. Free. 

National  Shadow  Theater  of  Malaysia. — 
Plr.^t  nro^varn  in  a  series  entitled  ^Tan  and 
His  Culture.  8  p.m.  Balrd  Auditorium, 
Museum  of  Nattral  History.  $5.50  general: 
discounts  for  stMdent^,  senior  citizens  and 
Re.sidant  Associates.  Remaltiing  pro;^rams  a-e 
scheduled  for  November  17  and  ^pril  18. 
Series  tickets  available.  For  reservation.s  co'l 
381   .S390. 

SATLRDAY,    OCTOBrR    5 

ExmunioN. — Figure  and  Fantay/:  Fortv- 
eiglit   works   by   six   artists   who  have   utc-d 


both  modern  materials  and  techniques  to  ex- 
press fantasy — a  persistent  theme  In  art 
throughout  the  history  of  man.  Both  peace- 
able dreams  and  fearful  creatures  are  repre- 
sented with  creations  that  Include  Insectlike 
monsters  by  sculptor  Christopher  Ray  and 
humanoid  animals  of  fabric  mache  by  Joan 
Danziger,  Bill  Steward,  ceramlclst,  Norman 
Labiberte,  Michelle  Gamm,  Clifton  and  Tom- 
my Simpson  complete  the  list  of  artists  repre- 
sented in  this  show.  The  Renwick  Gallery, 
Through  February  9,  1975. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER   G 

Sci-Pt  Festival. — It  Came  from  Outer 
Space  by  Joseph  M.  Newman.  4  p.m.  This 
Island  Earth  by  Jack  Arnold  at  8  p.m.  Car- 
michael Auditorium.  History  and  Technology 
Building.  These  showings  conclude  the  series 
organized  by  the  Hayden  Planetarium  of  the 
best  in  science  fiction  films.  $1.50  each  pro- 
gram. Tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  door  if 
available.* 

TUESDAY.   OCTOBER   8 

Museum  Talk. — Subject  to  be  announced. 
1  p.m.  Carmichael  Auditorium,  History  and 
Technology  Building.  Free. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER    9 

Free  Film  Theatre. — To  Search  for  Amcr^ 
i''a — the  best,  the  most  and  the  biggest — 
insights  into  the  American  way.  The  Immi- 
grant Experience:  The  Long,  Long  Journey — 
a  dramatization  of  the  number  and  variety 
of  experiences  that  have  made  us.  Complete 
progr.im  beigns  12:30  p.m.  Carmichael  Audi- 
torium, History  and  Technology  Building. 
Free. 

iLi.usrnATEO  Lecturf:. — Contemporary  Ni- 
gerian Art.  Speaker:  Mrs.  Jean  Wolford.  Mrs. 
Wolford  will  dlscus.s  the  origins  and  develop- 
ment of  the  important  art  movement  under- 
way in  Oshogbo.  Nigeria  during  the  last  dec- 
ade. Held  in  conjunction  with  the  exhibition 
currently  on  display  at  the  galierv.  8  pm. 
The  Renwick  Gallery.  Free. 

THURSDAY.  OCTOBER    10 

FutE  Film  Theatre. — To  Search  for  Amer- 
ica: The  Ivimigrant  Experience:  The  Long 
Long  Journey.  Repeat  program.  See  October  9 
for  details.  12:30  p.m.  Carmichael  Auditor- 
ium, History  and  Technology  Building.  Free. 

Lecture. — The  British.  Style  in  Gardening. 
Edward  C.  R.  Fawcctt  of  the  British  National 
Trust,  will  discu.ss  the  evolution  of  English 
landscape  gardens  and  compare  the  main 
design  elements  of  English  gardens  to  those 
of  France,  Italy  and  Holland.  Mr.  Fawcett 
is  a  member  of  the  Council  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Rural  England,  the  Institute  of  Land- 
scape Architects,  and  the  Society  of  Architec- 
tural Historlals.  8  p.m.  Carmlcliael  Auditor- 
ium. History  and  Technology  Building.  $:?.* 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER    H 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  Films. — The  Flow 
of  Life,  Washington  Heart  Association;  The 
School  that  Love  Built.  Abilities  Inc.:  Be- 
cause She  Lived.  Sister  Kenny  Foundation. 
12:30  p.m.  Carmichael  Auditorium.  Historv 
a.ld  Te:hj^logy  Building.  Free. 

'  SUNDAY.  OCTOBER  13 

Museum  Talk.— ,4di'en/Hre.9  of  an  Art  De- 
tective. Speaker:  Alfred  Frankenstein,  art 
critic,  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  2  p.m.  Hirsh- 
horn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  Audi- 
torium. Free.  This  is  the  first  lecture  to  be 
hold  in  the  r.ewly  opened  museum. 

JAi-z  HERrr.'.GE  Series. — The  Bill  Evans  Trio. 
Balrd  Auditorium,  Natural  History  Buildin;;. 
Free  Workshop  4:30  p.m.  Admission  Concert 
8  p.m.  $4.50  general,  wilii  discounts  avail- 
able for  str.dcnts.  senior  citizens  and  Resi- 
dent Associates.  For  reservations  call  361- 
5395. 

TUFSD.-iV,  OCTOBE«  IS 

UxHiBi.ioN. — Abandoned  Mines.  Photo- 
(.raj'hs  and  artifacts  depict  what  mining  was 
like   in   the   once-booming   "Trl-State"  lead 
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and  zinc  district  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Oklahoma.  Oil  paintings  of  the  quiet  land- 
scape as  it  is  today  contrasts  with  the  scenes 
of  earlier  days.  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology. 

Museum  Talk.— Besforaffons  ior  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition.  Speaker:  Bill  Henson, 
Conservation  Laboratory,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 1  p.m.  Carmichael  Auditorium,  His- 
tory  and   Technology   Building.   Free. 

Illustrated  Lecture. — Victorian  London. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
will  discuss  the  architectural  development 
of  London  from  Victorian  times  to  the 
present.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  a  prac- 
ticing architect  in  London  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  ArchitectR.  Co- 
sponsored  by  the  Victorian  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  Incl  and  the  Smithsonian  Resident 
Associate  Program.  6  p.m.  Balrd  Auditorium, 
Natural  History  Building.   $4.* 

Oriental  Art  Lecture. — Nitami's  Kham- 
sah:  Modes  of  Illustration  in  loth  Century 
Iran.  Speaker:  Dr.  Priscilla  Soucek,  Univers- 
ity of  Michigan.  8:30  p.m.  The  Freer  Gallery 
of  Art.  Free. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  16 

RECENT  Acquisition. — Portrait  of  John 
Brown,  by  Peter  Hansen  Balling,  will  be 
placed  on  exhibition  today  at  tiie  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  for  a  six-week  period. 

LuNCHBOx  Forum — ApoUo-Soyuz  Test 
Project.  Speaker:  Susan  McLafferty,  The  Cen- 
ter for  Earth  and  Planet  Studies,  Nation- 
al Air  and  Space  Museum.  12  noon.  Room 
v;531 — Botany  Seminar  Room.  Natural  His- 
tory Building.  Free. 

Luncheon  Talk. — The  Freer  Collect'.on  of 
Chinese  Ceramics.  Speaker:  H;n  Cheung 
Lov%ell,  Assistant  Curator,  Freer  Gallery  of 
Art.  First  in  a  series  of  slide-illustrated  talks 
on  world-renowned  porcelain  collections. 
Fee  Includes  buffet  luncheon.  Remaining 
programs  are  scheduled  for  October  23,  30 
and  November  13,  $12  individual  program. 
$42  series.' 

Free  Film  Theatre. — The  Masses  and  the 
MiUionaircs:  The  Homestead  Strike — the 
violent  episode  that  led  into  the  rise  of  or- 
ganized labor.  Andreiv  Carnegie:  The  GosyjcZ 
of  Wealth — the  amazing  accumulation  of 
money  and  power  that  existed  in  the  hands 
of  a  lew  until  fairly  recently  in  our  democ- 
racy. Complete  prog.am  begins  12:30  p.m. 
Carmicliael  Auditorium,  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building.  Free. 

Cosmic  S.aca. — Dr.  P.ichr.rd  BL-rciidiea.  as- 
tronomer ar.d  hisiorlai  of  sclri.ce,  wul  dis- 
cuss the  origin  and  cvolutior.  of  the  lur.vcrse, 
including  the  birth,  life  and  death  of  stars, 
culminating  in  si;rh  phenomena  as  black 
holes.  The  emergence  of  life  In  this  cc. mic 
setting,  mankind's  place  iii  the  tir.lverie  and 
the  possibility  of  extraterrestrial  lieings  will 
also  be  examined.  8  p.m.  Balrd  Ar.ciiiorium, 
Natural  History  Building.  $3.* 

TIltTRSDAY.    OCTOBER    i" 

Free  Film  Theatre. — The  Masses  fl'irf  the 
Millionaires:  The  Homesiccd  Strike;  Andrew 
Carnegie:  The  Gospel  of  Wealth,  Repeat  pro- 
pram.  See  October  16  for  deL'^iis.  12:30  p.m. 
Carmichael  Auditoriu'Ti,  HlE'.ory  aid  Tech- 
nology Building.  Free. 

Lecture. — ScotlisJ:  Fircarris.  Speaker: 
Claude  Blair,  Keeper  of  Metaiv.ork,  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  London.  Presented  by 
tlie  Smithsonian's  Division  of  Military  His- 
tory, Museum  of  History  and  Technology.  8 
p.m.  Carmichael  Af.dltorium,  History  and 
Technology  Building.  Free. 

Pomantic  Versus  Classic  Ap.t. — A  nev.-  film 
••series  written  and  narrated  by  Lord  Kenneth 
Clark,  dealing  with  the  turbulent  world  of 
late  18tli  and  early  19th  century  painters  and 
sculptors.  Each  film  I?;  devoted  to  an  Individ- 
ual artist  wliose  work,  themes  and  style  are 
Investigated  in  depth.  The  first  program,  en- 
titled The  Romantic  Rebellion,  Is  an  intro- 
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ductory  film  defining  the  principal  themes 
and  motifs.  Subsequent  programs  are  sched- 
uled each  Thursday  for  seven  weeks.  6:30  and 
8:30  pm.  Baird  Auditorium,  Natural  History 
Building.  Series  tickets:  $14.  Individual  pro- 
gram tickets  sold  only  at  the  door.  $2.  • 

Exhibition. — Plant  Portraits.  Fifty  botani- 
cal watercolors  of  pharmaceutical  plants, 
combirang  great  accuracy  •with  sensitive  in- 
sight, painted  by  the  late  Ida  Hrubesky  Pem- 
berton.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  through 
December. 

rHID.'.V,   OCTOBER    18 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  Fi:ms — r.'iree 
Times  a  Day.  Washington  Heart  Association, 
C'liicirt.T  and  Language  Disorders,  Home  of 
Crippled  Children;  The  Way  Back,  North- 
western University.  12:30  p.m.  Carmichael 
Auditorium.  History  aiid  Technology  Build- 
inc*.  Free. 

SUNDAY,   OCTOBER  20 

Conttic  Dance  Theatre. — Eight  young  ac- 
tor-daiicc-rs,  directed  by  Martha  Myers, 
Chairman  of  the  Connecticut  College  Dance 
Deparcment,  present  a  program  for  children 
of  improvisation,  voice,  acting  techniques, 
and  clioreographed  movement.  A  woik-litp 
follows.  Performance:  2  p.m. — $3.  Work^liop: 
3:30  p.m. — $2.50  Baird  Auditoviiim,  NuH.ral 
History  Building.  * 

WOMEN  IN  COUNTRY  MUSIC. — WHma  Lee  and 
Stanlty  Cooper  ar.d  the  Clinch  Mountain 
Clan.  8  p.m.  Balrd  Auditorium,  Natural  His- 
tory B-.iiiding.  $5.50  general,  with  discounts 
available  for  students,  senior  citizens  and 
Resident  Associates.  For  reservations  call 
3.T1-5395.  Presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Di- 
vi-ion  of  Performing  Arts. 

MONDAY.  OCTOBER  21 

AUovEDN  Lii-TURE. — North  American  Wild- 
life. Speaker:  Larry  Linnard,  wildlife  pho- 
iogrt.pher  and  cop-servation  lecturer,  will 
discuss  North  American  wildlife  and  sTeen 
his  film  sho'ving  the  buffalo,  caribou,  wolver- 
ine, bighorn  and  pronghorn  elk  and  Kodipk 
bear  in  their  natural  habitat.  5:30  and  8:30 
p.m.  Baird  Auditorium,  Natural  History 
Er.ilding.  Cosponsored  by  the  National  Au- 
dubon Society  and  the  Smithsonian  Resident 
As-iociate  Program.  S3  adults;  $1.50  children 
\:'!der  16.  Discounts  available  for  members 
of  both  organization.s.* 

LECvuRE. — Through  Poetry  an3  Glass  to  a 
View  of  Life.  Laurence  Whistler,  distin- 
t.iisbed  English  glass  engraver,  links  the 
medlur.is  of  poetry  and  glass  v.ith  readings 
from  his  poetry  and  slides  of  his  glsss  en- 
graving, r.s  he  discusses  the  ideas  behind  his 
wcrke.  Mr.  Whistler's  poetry  has  won  the 
King's  Gold  Meda!  for  Poetry.  8  p  n;.  The 
Bri*;^';!  Embassy  Rotunda.  $5." 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  22 

:.:i-sEUM  TALK. — Subject  to  be  anno-.mced. 
1  p  ni.  Carmichael  Auditoriu)n.  Hi.story  and 
Teciinology  Building.  Free. 

WEDNESD,\Y,  CCToPET.  23 

LL'NCKEON  TALK. — Scrres.'  Po^celoin  of 
Kings.  Speaker:  Carl  Dauterman.  Curator 
Emeritus,  European  Decorati\e  Art=;,  the 
:>:etropolllan  Museum  of  Art.  12  noon.  $12.50. 
Fee  includes  buffet  luncheon.  See  October 
16  for  furtlier  details. 

FREE  FILM  THEATRE. — The  LuTe  Of  Empire: 
America  Debates  Imperialism — the  contro- 
versy over  our  annexation  of  the  Pliilippines 
begiijs  a  debate  that  lasts  to  the  present 
time.  Teddy  Roosevelt:  The  Right  Man  at  the 
Right  Time — the  crucial  Influence  of  the 
American  presidency  at  a  time  of  social  and 
economic  transition.  Complete  program  be- 
giiis  12:30  p.m.  Carmichael  Auditoriwn-.,  Ki.s- 
tory  and  Technology  Building.  Free. 

PHILATELIC     DEDICATORY     LECTURE. 7"'!  C     Art 

of  Currier  and  Ives.  Speaker:  Sinclair  Hitch- 
ii:gs.  Keeper  of  Prints,  Boston  Public  Library. 
8  p.m.  Carmichael  Auditorium,  History  and 
Technology  Building.  Sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Division  of  Postal  History,  Mu- 
seum of  Hi£tory  and  Technology,  and  the 
L.S.  Postal  Service.  Free. 
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THUHSDAY,    OCTOBER    24 

Creative  Screen. — Gelede;  New  Images. 
Repeat  program.  See  October  3  for  details. 
11  ajn.  and  12:30  p.m.  The  Renwick  Galley. 
Free. 

FitEE  Film  Theatre. — The  Lure  of  the  Em- 
pire: America  Debates  Imperalism  and  Ted- 
dy Roosevelt:  The  Right  Man  at  the  Right 
Time.  Repeat  program.  See  October  23  for 
details.  12:30  p.m.  Carmichael  Auditorium, 
History  and  Technology  BuUding.  Free. 

Romantic  Vitrsus  Classic  Art. — Jacques 
Louis  David,  Gian-Battista  Piranesi  and 
Henry  Fuieli.  See  October  17  for  series  de- 
tails. 6:30  and  8:30  p.m.  Baird  Auditorium, 
Xatural  History  Building.  Tickets  sold  at 
the  coor.  $2.* 

National  CAPrr.AL  Shell  Club.— Monthly 
meeting  and  program  8  p.m.  Speaker  to  be 
announced.  CaU  381-5604  for  location.  Trie 
pubhc  is  invited  to  attend.  Free. 

FRIDAY,    OCTOBER    25 

Rehabilitation  Medicine  Films. — Wh':t 
Gees  Up,  Washington  Heart  Association; 
F->voking  and  Heart  Disease.  Washington 
Heart  Association;  Goodbye  to  Captain  Hook, 
Dr.  Leonard  Bender.  12:30  p  m.  Carmichael 
Auir.orium,  History  and  Technology  Bnild- 
i'.?.  Free 

SUNDAY,    OCTOBER    27 

Lecture. — Mycenaeans  and  Phoenicians  cJ 
K.tion.  Dr.  Va.ssos  Karageorghis.  Director  of 
Antiquities.  Cjprus  Museum  in  Nicosia,  dis- 
cusses the  recent  excavations  around  Kitioa 
that  have  uncovered  the  remains  of  a  town 
bt-ilt  bv  Achaeans  from  the  Peloponnese  in 
the  :3th  century  B.C.  7  p  m.  Carmichael 
Auduorium,  History  and  Technology  Euild- 
iut:.  $3.* 

CONCERT — The  American  Popular  Song. 
featuring  Margaret  V/hiting.  3  pm.  B?ird 
Auditorium,  Natural  History  Building.  $5  50 
general,  with  discounts  available  for  stu- 
dents, senior  citizens  and  Resident  Assocl- 
ate=.  Presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Division 
of  Performing  Arts.  For  reservations  call 
331-6525. 

TUESDAY,    OCTOBER    29 

:-Iv£,eum  Talk. — Recipes,  Remedies  and 
C:!rcs  jor  the  Teeth.  Speaker:  Everett  Jack- 
son, Museum  Specialist,  Division  of  Medical 
f'^isnces.  1  pm.  Carmichael  Auditorium,  Hls- 
i./y   and   Technology  Building.   Free. 

W:DNESDAY,     OCTOBER     30 

r^'.-  Film  Theatre. — Catlin  and  the  In- 
di..ii'. — aaintings  by  George  Catlin  and  the 
Journal'  he  kept  of  his  travels.  Custer:  The 
.American  Surge  Westward— lYte  inevitable 
conflict  "oetwecn  two  forces  that  had  become 
ob.'solete.  Complete  program  begins  12:3^ 
p.m.  Carmichael  Auditorium,  Historj-  and 
Technology  Building.  Free. 

Lvncheon  Talks. — Eightcenlh  Century 
German  Porcelain,  by  Jay  JeSerson  Miller, 
Curator,  Division  of  Ceramics  and  Glass, 
e-iithsonian  Institution.  12  noon.  $12.50. 
Fres  iriclvides  buffet  Uincheon.  See  Octo'icr 
16  for  series  details. 

Concert. — Concenius  Musicvs,  Vienna. 
Chamber  orchestra  of  Vienna  performiiit, 
works  by  Handel.  Pcrgolesi,  Vivaldi,  and  Te'.e- 
ma.ni.  8:50  p.m.  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments, 
H;st;ry  and  Technology  Building.  $3.50  gen- 
eral. ?1  studer.ts  and  senior  citizens.  First 
in  a  series  of  four  concerts  presented  by  the 
Division  of  Musical  Instruments.  Remaining 
programs  are  scheduled  for  November  2,  !i,* 
and  25:  Series  tickets:  $12.  Call  381-6525  for 
reservations. 

THURSDAY,     OCTOBER     31 

FR5.E  Film  Theatre. — Catlin  and  ti.e  In- 
(liu.'s:  and  Custer:  The  American  Surge  West- 
ward. Rcpe.^t  program.  See  October  30  for  de- 
tails. 12:30  p.m.  Carmichael  Auditorium,  His- 
tory and  Technology  Building.  Free. 

Ro.MANTic  Versus  Classic  Art. — William 
Blake  and  Francisco  Gey  a.  See  October  17  for 
series  details.  6:30  and  8:30  p.m.  Natural 
History  Museum.  Tickets  sold  at  the  door. 
$2.' 
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OTHER   AcnvmE 

Sponsored    by   the   Smlths<Aian   Resident 
Associate  Program.  Call  381-S|67  for  Infor 
matlon  or  reservations. 

Amebican  Theatre  Greats1-A  scries  of 
three  American  classics  perftmed  at  the 
.\rena  Stage  followed  by  dlscusJons  with  tbe 
directors.  A  case  party  follow!  the  second 
production.  October  22—Deatn  of  a  Sales- 
man by  Arthur  Miller.  Zelda  PI  ihandler,  di- 
rector. November  12 — Who's  A  raid  of  Vir- 
ginia Woolf  by  Edv.ard  Albee.  D  cember  10 — 
The  Front  Page  by  Ben  Hecht  and  Charles 
ilacArthur.  Edward  Call,  dlrectc  ■.  Series  «27. 
general;  $22  Associates. 

Tours 
Calvert  Cliffs  Fossils.  October   5  or  19. 
Shenandoah  Valley  Fossils.  O  toUer  21,  27 
or  November  3. 

Dixieland  on  the  Potomac  (cm  .se> .  October 
23. 

Harper's  Ferry.  October  20. 
Chesapea!<e  Bay  Center  for  Ei  vironmcntal 
Studies.  October  5,  19.  or  Novei  iber  9. 
Georgetown's  "Holy  Hill'.  Oct  >ber  6  or  20. 
PalUngwater,    designed    by    1  rank    Lloyd 
Wright.  October  12,  26.  Novembc  r  16. 

Philadelphia  Ait  Tour    (2-das).  October 
17-18. 

History  and  Antiques  in  Mar  etta.  Pcnna. 
October  19  or  November  9. 
Classes 
For  a  complete  schedule  Xor   both  adults 
*nd  young  people,  call  the  Resii  lent  Associ- 
ates office.  Adult  classes  in  the  A  ts.  Human- 
ities, Sciences  and  Studio  work  shops  begin 
the  week  of  October  7.  Young  Pe<  pie's  classes 
I  ages  3-18)  begin  the  week  of  C  ctoljer  12. 
Workshops    (Yovng   Pec 'lie) 
Enameling.  Conducted  by  Sy  via  Hnmers 
and  Belle  Kuhn.  October  27  10  :i.m.-l  p.m  , 
October  27  (ages  9-12) ;  10  a.m.-  I  p.m.  (ases 
12-18). 

Workshops  (AduUti) 
Adionced     Photograplni     Sen  inar.     Con- 
ducted by  Ralph  Hattersiey.  5  v  eeks  bcgin- 
iimg  October  13.  5iO  general;   $  12  Resident 
Associates. 

Creative  Knitting.  Conducte  1  by  Marv 
Walker  Phillips.  10  a.m.  to  4  p.n  .  November 
1  or  2. 

Fotterv.  Seminar  (4  daysK  Oc  ober  10,  20, 
26,  and  27.  Hancock,  M.-'rvIand.  95  ceneral; 
$80  Re.-ident  Associates. 

KIRSHHORX    MUSFTM    A.ND    SCULPT  7P.Z    G.\RDEN- 

Opening  October  4.  the  Smithsc  liau's  new- 
est museum  houses  a  collection  of  painting 
liud  sculpture  of  the  past  125ryears.  The 
Inar.gural  E.xhibitiun  of  approimately  400 
paintings  and  500  sculptures  Is^ranged  In 
Historical  sequence  with  Europea  i  and  Amer- 
icaji  woiks  side  by  side,  reae<  ting  major 
trends  and  stylos  that  ha\e  e\oU  ?d  from  U»e 
U.tter  part  of  tlie  19th  centuiy  tc  the  prebsiit 
time.  Major  art  mo-.ements  of  ti  e  20th  cen- 
tury are  included  such  as  Realls  n.  Abstract 
Ilxpressicnism,  Pop  ai^d  Minim  1  Art.  The 
inaugural  Exhibition  v.  ill  coatlr  .le  through 
September  15,  1375. 

On  opening  day— Oc  tober  4— i  bruas  cu- 
.'-•.nible  will  provide  muoic.  Film;  and  slides 
AlU  'oe  sliown  fiiroughout  the  iay  in  the 
audiiraiura  and  a  museum  shop  i  'ill  ofier  an 
iiiui:fcural  bfjok,  posters  special  v  commis- 
.SiOned  for  the  museum's  openUig  and  paint- 
ing reproductions.  Self  tours  thr  lugli  use  of 
.m  ni.dio-guide  system,  will  be  i  .allnble  at 
«1. 

The  c-mlre  sculpture  collection  i  ;  comprised 
or  .nproxtmately  20U0  works  in  ev  ry  medium 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  European  and  American  masters  such  as 
Rodin,  Moore,  Picasso,  Calder,  Manzu  and 
many  others.  The  painting  collection  of  4000 
works  covers  styles  of  modem  American 
paintings  trom  the  late  19th  and  the  20th 
centuries;  European  painting  of  the  last  three 
decades  is  also  well  represented. 

The  Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden  will  be  open  seven  days  a  week  from 
10  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  except  Christmas  Day.  It 
ts  located  on  Independence  Ai'enne  at  8th 
Street,  SW. 

E.XPERIMENTTARrUM 

Air  and  Space  Building 
To  see  the  Earth  as  it  truly  it.— A  Journey 
that  begins  in  Wasl^lngton,  D.C..  goes  past 
the  moon,  the  solar  system,  the  Milky  Way 
galaxy  to  a  hypothetical  distant  cluster  of 
galaxies,  and  Icxjks  back  at  each  point  to  see 
tue  e.irth  and  its  place  in  the  universe.  Tues- 
days through  Fridays — 1:30,  2:30,  3:30,  4:30 
p.m.  Saturdays  and  Sundays — 11  a.m.,  12,  1, 
2:30,  3:30.  4:30  p.m.  Please  note:  Shows  start 
promptly,  and  doors  cannot  be  opened  for 
late  arrivals.  The  sliow  lasts  33  minutes. 

DOMESTIC    STUDY    TOtmS 

F>r  Information  on  the  following  tour.<;, 
contact  Mrs.  Howe,  Room  106-Sl,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  20650. 
or  call  381-5910. 

Everglades:  Nov.  10-15,  1974. 

Weekend  at  Sturhridge:  Jan.  17-19,  1975. 

Duja  Whale  Watch:  Feb.  6-15,  1975. 

RADIO    SMITHSONIAN 

i:iidio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  mi-j-ic 
aid  con-ersn.tion  growing  out  of  the  Insti- 
tution's many  activities,  is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WO.MS-AM  (570)  and  FM  (103.5) 
from  0-9:30  p.m.  Tlie  program  schedule  for 
October: 

6th— Opcn.'.ni*  in  Wuihingion.  A  look  at 
tl'.e  Smithsonian's  new  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden,  featuring  an  out- 
standing collection  of  modern  art.  Guests  In- 
clude Joseph  Hirshhorn  and  museum  director 
Abram  Leruer. 

13th— r/tcZo7i!'i/s  ^rollk.  Martin  Williams. 
Dhrector  of  the  Smithsonian's  Jaz^  Studies 
Program,  focuses  on  one  of  the  giants  of 
contemporary  Jazz. 

20th — Li/e  in  the  Ice  Age.  A  look  at  tl.e 
great  events  of  the  Ice  Age,  IncludUig  the 
emergence  of  man,  as  depicted  in  a  new  ex- 
hibit at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

27  th — To  be  announced. 

Dial-A-Phenomenon. — 737-8855  for  weekly 
announcements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

DiAL-A-TIvsEUM.— 737-8811  for  daily  an- 
nounccmcnto  on  new  exhibits  and  speci;il 
evnits. 

PUPPEX  THE.^TRE 

1  Mr  Book  of  Three,  by  Lloyd  Alexander, 
pcrlormed  by  Allan  Stevens  and  Company. 
Tlie  story  follows  a  13-year-old  boy,  eager  to 
become  an  heroic  adult  but  unable  to  find 
the  key,  and  the  cast  includes  enchantresses, 
j-.n  enchanter  and  bard  with  harp.  Perform- 
ances Pie  scheduled  Weduesdavs  through 
Sundays  at  10:30  and  11:30  a.rn.,  with  an 
added  perlormance  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days at  1:30  p.m.  $1.25  per  person  with  dis- 
counts available  for  groups  of  25.  For  infor- 
mation or  reservations  call  381-5395.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Sinjthsonlau  Institution  Divi- 
flon  of  i'erforming  Arts. 

zoo  ci-Assrs 
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programs 


spon&oild    by    tlie 
"*      Proi^ram. 


'Indicates 
■^mith.s'nian  Resident  Associat 
Ol^i;oullt3  are  available  for  nn  rubers  and 
.students.  For  attendance  or  othi  r  Informa- 
'  on  call  381-5157.  Unless  othe  wise  Indl- 
-ited.  tlc'tets  should  be  purchased  In  art- 
■■uuf".  and  wiK  be  :-o\-X  at  the  cJ)or  o\\^-  if 
u  ;i;:r.ble. 


Tiuee  seiie-i  of  clas.-,es  beglnuing  Octolier 
12,  1974,  conducted  at  the  Zeo  and  supple- 
mented by  slides  and  movies.  Sponsored  by 
Priendt.  of  the  Naiior.al  Zoo.  Call  23'5-7T03 
for  appl  I  cations. 

Growin'^  Up!  Young  Animals  and  Their 
World,  (at^es  5  7  years)  How  yo.iig  animals 
learn  to  survive,  what  they  know  by  instlict 
and  how  much  is  learned  from  parort.^  ,\t.,i 
peer?.  Saturday.s  •);30  ;•.  in.— !Ciu-  '.vet-k;. 


Behind  the  Scenes.  (8-11  years)  Zoo  keep- 
ers  will  discuss  their  animal's  living  accom- 
modations, their  general  behavior  and  reac- 
tion to  people.  A  special  tour  of  the  Zoo 
commissary  wUl  show  how  food  Is  prepared 
for  the  animals.  Saturdays  1-2  p.m. — eiBhl 
we^ks. 

The  Development  of  Play  and  Social  Be- 
havior In  Young  Mammals,  (adults)  Young 
mammals  from  birth  to  maturity  with  em- 
phasis on  social  behavior  and  the  art  of 
observing  animals  with  a  minimum  of  equip- 
ment. Saturdays  10:30  a.m.-noon— eight 
weeks. 

HOUTIS — 0PI:N   7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

Arts  and  Industries  Building,  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum,  National  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology,  and  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.  Freer  Gallery  of  Art 
National  Collection  of  Pin©  Arts.  National' 
Portrait  Gallery.  The  Renwlck  Gallery 
Smithsonian  Institution  Building- lo  am"- 
5:30  p.m. 

Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum— 10  a  m  - 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday;  1-6  ojn 
■weekends. 

National  Zoo  BuikMngs— 9  am  to  4''0 
p.m. 

DrMONSTR.^TIONS 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
Spinning  and  Weaving. — Tuesday  throu-h 

Thursday.   10  ajn.-2  p.m.    1st  floor. 

Printing      and      Typefounding.—Mondviv 

Tuesday,    Tluirsday.    Fiidav.    2-4   p.m..    3rd 

floor. 

Musical  Inslrumcnts.—A  selection  of  18th 
and  19th  century  Instruments,  and  Amer- 
ican folk  Instruments,  Hall  of  Musical  In- 
struments. 3rd  floor,  ii  a.m.  Mondavs  and 
Fridays — 18th  century  keyboard;  Wednes- 
days— lutes  and  guitars;    Thiu-sdays — Polk. 

Machine  Tools. — Tuesday  through  Frid.iv 
1  2  p.m.  1st  floor. 

MCSi:UM  TOURS 

National  Portrait  Gallery.— Pennancnt  col- 
lections or  special  exhibition  in  the  Mind'< 
and  Hearts  of  the  People:  Prologue  to  Revo- 
lution: 1760-1774.  Daily  between  10  a.m.  and 
3  p.m. 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology. — 
Highlights — Monday  through  Friday:  10:30. 
11:30  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m. 

Saturday  and  Sunday:  10:30  a.m..  12  noon, 
1:30  p.m.  and  3  p.m. 

First  Ladles  Gowns — Mundav  through  Fri- 
day: 10:15  and  11:30  a.m. 

Spirit  of  1776. — Tuesday  through  Fridav. 
Group  tours  only,  call  381-5030. 

AIISCELLANEOUS 

Chance  or  Address  or  calendar  requests: 
Mall  to  Central  Information  Desk,  Great 
Hall,  Smithsonian  Institution  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20560.  For  changes  of  ad- 
dress, please  Include  mailing  label. 

Deadline  for  November  calendar  entries: 
October  7.  The  Smithsonion  Monthly  Calen- 
dar of  Events  is  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs.  Editor:  Lilas  Wil.shire. 

Use  of  funds  for  printing  thU  publicatio:i 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  June  3,  1971. 

U.S.  Goveri'.nitnt  Printing  O.^Hce:  1974- - 
516-600  15. 

RrCtNTLV    OHENEO 


Deax  A<  hcson  Portrait,  by  Gardner  Cj;i. — 
A  replica  of  the  artist's  earlier  work  thnt 
hangs  in  the  State  Department  building. 
Through  Octobt-r  15  at  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

Life  in  the  Universe.— Slide  shows,  P.lir." 
and  other  graphics  speculate  on  the  po-s.";!- 
blllty  That  liiere  might  be  life  beyond  earth. 
Drawings  and  cartoons  furnish  information 
on  earth — the  only  planet  known  to  sup- 
port lile — aiid  other  visuals  portray  strange 
forms  of  life  one  scientist  considers  could 
po?si'o!y  evolve  on  other  plants.  Chef  Julia 
Clii!cl  is  featured  in  a  film  preparing  a  pri- 
mo  ;i;il  soip.  Other  films  are  Povers  of  10 
by  (.'imrles  Eames  and  T):eor:ci  of  fic  Origin 
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of  the  Universe  and  Solar  System.  A  model 
of  the  Viking  spacecraft  scheduled  to  land 
on  Mars  in  1976  and  a  globe  of  Mars  that 
was  mapped  by  Mariner  9  are  among  the 
other  objects  on  display.  National  Air  and 


Space  Museum,  Arts  and  Industries  Build- 
ing. 

DISCOVERY    ROOM    VOLtTNTEEHS 

■Volunteers  are  needed  to  conduct  tours 


In  the  Discovery  Room  In  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Applicants  must  be  willing 
to  work  one  day  a  week  on  a  regular  basis. 
Call  Peggy  Mahood,  381-5546  or  381-5985  for 
infcrmatlon  and  application. 


SENATE— Fridai^,  October  4, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  end  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Come  to  us.  Thou  Light  of  the  World, 
to  banish  our  doubt,  restore  our  faith, 
and  direct  our  labors.  Lift  our  eyes  to 
the  wide  horizons  above  the  noise  and 
strife  and  tumult  of  our  turbulent  times. 
Help  us  to  remember  that  each  of  us  is 
an  immortal  soul  with  an  eternal  des- 
tiny— that  while  we  labor  in  the  fields  of 
time,  life  is  finally  assessed  by  the  endur- 
ing dimension  of  eternity.  Spare  us  from 
being  little  souls  with  small  ideas  and 
narrow  views.  Light  up  our  days  with 
the  knowledge  that  we  belong  to  the 
kingdom  which  is  both  visible  and  in- 
visible, temporal  and  eternal,  a  kingdom 
of  love  and  peace  and  joy.  Then  may  we 
offer  our  work  to  Thee  and  worship 
Thee — the  ever-living,  ever-loving  God, 
to  whom  our  prayer  ascends. 

Through  Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the 
■World.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, October  3,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  scs.sion  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
v!ll  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  A.  Birknes, 
Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  district  of  Massachusetts. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
In  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  marine;  CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— AIR  FORCE, 
ARMY.  NAVY.  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Marine  Corps,  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  tlie  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
bu.siness. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  desire 
to  be  heard? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoi-um,  with  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  V,  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B^YTID,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  undei-stand  that  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  was  due  to  speak  for 
15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  order  be  reversed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 


TO  BEAT  INFLATION  GET  A  GRANT 
(THE  PAY  IS  GOOD) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
deiit,  concern  is  increasing  throughout 
the  country  about  the  enormous  deficits 
wliich  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
running. 

More  and  more  Americans  are  rightly 
demanding  tliat  the  Government  set  an 
example  in  the  fight  against  inflation  by 
showing  restraint  in  its  ouai  spending. 

I  think  there  is  now  a  consensus  among 
economists  that  the  huge  deficits  of  the 
Government — $133  billion,  or  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  total  national  debt,  in 
the  6  years  ending  next  June — are  a  ma- 
jor factor  if  not  the  major  factor,  in  the 
inflation  which  is  eroding  the  buying 
pov.er  of  the  worker's  dollar. 

In  an  effort  to  contribute  to  the  fight 
against  inflation,  on  Tuesday  I  began  a 
series  of  speeches  pointing  out  examples 
of  wasteful  and  inappropriate  uses  of  tax 
funds.  This  is  my  fourth  report  In  this 
series,  which  I  shall  continue  daily  until 
the  scheduled  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress on  October  11. 


3.390G 


I  have  mentioned  pre\'louJ  ly  some  of 


the  cH'ant  awards  and  policies 


tional  Science  Foundation,  w  ilch  spon 


.sors  studies  of  such  obscure 
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of  tlie  Na- 


iubjccts  as 


•Eiirly  Phases  of  Hominid  £  nd  Pongid 
Evolution"  at  public  expense,  and  which 
his  pwarded  more  than  $1.5  million  in 
'giants  for  studies  at  Yale  Uni  ersity  and 
Harvard  University  in  the  flpjd  of  social 
sc:pn':'es  alone. 

Today  I  want  to  point  oiit  tljat  NSF  is 
a  nic:>t  geueroi.3  paymaster. 

Many  of  the  principal  rese  ircheis  on 
NSF  social  research  projects  :  ire  paid  at 
pn  annual  rate  of  up  to  343.0C  3. 

For  example,  the  principal  i;  tvestigator 
in  charge  of  a  project  titled  "Interper- 
sonal Relations  Within  the  !"amily"  is 
drawing  $7,212  for  2  mon  hs'  work, 
which  is  an  annual  rate  or$43  272. 

Another  investi.iator.  a,-soc  aled  v.ith 
a  .study  of  "Confiict.  Ju.stice  and  Co- 
operation." recei'.ed  $7,575  in  salary  for 
2  months'  v.ork,  which  on  in  annual 
bosis  works  out  to  S45.450. 
Nice  work,  if  you  can  get  it 
Both  these  rates  of  pay  are  1'  igher  than 
the  annual  compensation  of  A  embers  of 
the  Congress  and  all  but  the  t  )p  otflclals 
of  the  executive  ?nd  iudicia:  bianche.s 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Such  pay  rates  no  doubt  coi  itribute  to 
the  large  size  of  many  g  rants  for 
studies  by  the  National  Scienc  ?  Founda- 
tion. I  have  mentioned  sciru  of  these 
studies  in  earlier  speeches,  b  it  I  want 
to  cite  here  tv.-o  six-figine  g;  an:s  a^  a 
further  illastration. 

Cne  of  these  studies,  entitle  1  'Trends 
in  Tolerance  of  Nonconformity  '  has  cost 
the  taxpayers  $350,000. 

The  other,  an  experinieiitt  1  demon- 
stiation  of  "interactive  tele  ision"  in 
Stockton.  C.t'if..  c Tries  a  pr  ce  tao;  of 
S246.700. 

These  are  not  isolated  e.<f  triples.  In 
fact.  NSF  has  made  at  least  two  such 
awards  in  the  millions  of  doll:  rs,  which 
I  shall  discuss  next  u  eek. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  dnelj  too  long 
on  the  National  Science  Found  iticn.  Ex- 
amples of  inappropriate  .-.pend  n.s  by  the 
Government  are  everyv^here. 

The  Department  of  Health.  I  ducatlon, 
and  Welfare  spoiisors  a  progrs  m  of  fac- 
ulty research  abroad.  Among  n  cent  sub- 
jects explored  imder  this  pre  pam  are 
'Tlie  Growth  of  Karachi  as  i  Trading 
Center  and  Development  of  t  le  Sindhi 
Mercantle  Community  Unde  •  British 
Rule  (1843-1947'. ••  for  $11790  and 
"Changes  in  the  Polish  Far  lilv,"  for 
S3800. 

The  Department  of  Defense  operates 
a  joint  Army-Navy-Marine  O  rps  band 
school  at  the  Little  Creek  base  lear  Nor- 
folk, Va.  Although  soldiers,  ss  ilors,  and 
marines  must  be  proficient  mu!  Iclans  be- 
fore Ijeing  accepted  into  thei  ■  services 
as  bandsmen,  the  school  cond  icts  a  26- 
'.vet'k  course  for  entering  musi  rians  at  a 
cos*^  of  $5.4  million  per  year. 

Navy  band  leaders  receive  1 '  •  years  of 
trainmg  at  the  school— as  mu(  h  as  a  jet 
fighter  pilot. 

The  Air  Force  has  an  e>:ter  jive  band 
program  of  its  own  and  doe.«  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  joint  school. 

While  I  favor  keeping  a  easonable 
number  of  military  bands — a  a  old  and 
honor.ible    tradition    of    anr  »d    forces 


eveiTwhere — I  question  the  length  and 
expense  of  this  particular  training. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
maulties  encotu^ges  work  by  young 
scholars  under  a  program  called  "Youth- 
grants." 

Apparently,  youth  will  be  served.  One 
young  researcher  will  receive  $7,857  "to 
conduct  Intensive  field  work  in  San 
Piancisco  in  order  to  analyze  the  multi- 
plicity of  ways  children  at  play  utilize  the 
uiban  environment  as  a  theatrical  and 
mythical  arena."  Tr.anslated,  I  guess  that 
mea:;s  watching  kids  play  soldier  and 
cops-and-robbers. 

I  want  to  restate  a  caveat  which  I  have 
issued  before  about  the  critique  I  am 
making  of  spending,  particularlj-  in  the 
areas  of  research.  I  do  not  judge  the 
merits  of  Lire  research;  hopefully,  many 
of  the  studios  will  be  valuable. 

It  is  my  contention,  however,  that  it  is 
unfair  to  force  the  hardpressed  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country,  laboring  under  the 
burden  of  inflation,  to  pay  for  projects 
V  ith  little  or  no  relation  to  their  welfare. 

It  is  essential  that  we  cut  Federal  out- 
lays in  order  to  fight  inflation,  and  if  we 
are  serious  about  this,  v%e  must  reex- 
amine closely  the  way  in  which  the  tax- 
payers" money  is  being  spent. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
hnve  remaining? 

The  PUnSIDENT  pro  tempore.  TIid 
Sfi-ator  has  S  miputes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho  <Mr.  McClure>. 

-All-.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
I  he  Senator  from  Virginia  for  yielding. 
T  do  not  need  to  remind  this  body  or 
the  taxpa:e-  s  of  this  Nation  of  the  great 
service  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  provided  over  the  years  in  callmg 
attention  to  excessive  Government 
spending  and  the  impact  that  It  has 
upon  our  Nation's  economy.  Other 
voices  are  being  raised  today,  but  none 
so  consistently  as  his. 

I  was  ciuite  interested  in  a  recent 
rc'ting  which  was  issued  by  the  Con- 
neriirnt  Taxpayers'  Association,  which 
rated  the  inflationary'  aspects  of  spend- 
ing votes  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
it'itlf.  pointing  out  that  Congress  bears 
the  responsibility  for  the  spending  levels, 
and  that  the  Inflation  that  results  from 
thot  spcndi:ig  can  be  measured  from  key 
votes  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  Hou;e 
of  Representatives. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  economy 
Wedne.^day.  I  referred  to  this  new  rathig 
of  Men-bers  of  Congress  based  upon  an 
inflation  index.  The  Connecticut  Tax- 
payers' Association  is  to  be  commended 
for  isstiing  the  rating,  because  it  is  quite 
simply  the  one  and  only  rating  of  which 
I  am  aware  that  deals  with  the  most  im- 
portant problem  facing  our  coimtry 
today. 

That  same  day.  the  Wall  Street  Journnl 
addressed  itself  editorially  to  the  new 
rating  system  and  drew  this  conclusion: 

Political  democracy  Is  so  constituted  that 
the  Iec,)slator3  who  ure  most  often  forced 
onto  the  defensive  nre  those  who  oppose 
exocsilve  spending  and  who  favor  balanced 
bi'dget-s  -  that  is,  tho.=-e  v,bo  don't  just  talk 
about  fiscal  economy  but  actually  vote  for 
It  .  .  .  in  short,  a  big  spender  who  claimed  to 
bf  nu.tuaied  l.'v  "compassion'   cou!d  usually 


prevail  over  a  skinflint  opponent  who  put 
"budgetary  concern*  above  Boclal  needs," 
But  political  compassion  wxiuld  probably 
take  on  a  far  different  light  If  It  came 
eqiiipfH'd  with  some  sort  of  rcUable  price 
tug. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  this  sort  ol 
reasoning  was  behind  the  legislative 
proposals  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dolei  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  that  we 
put  a  price  on  each  legislative  proposal 
introduced  or  wluch  is  reported  out  of 
committee. 

In  any  event,  I  th.ink  it  would  be  well 
for  my  colleageus  to  ponder  the  edi- 
torial, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial 
to  which  I  have  referred,  entitled 
"Dubious  Aciiievement,"  and  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  October  2, 
1974, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DtUIOLS    ACHIEVEML.,'--! 

A  group  calling  Itself  the  Connecticut  Stale 
Taxpayers  Association  Is  on  to  something. 
Judpiug  from  Its  press  release  that  crosbed 
our  desk  recently.  Instead  of  limiting  its 
concern  to  state  issues,  as  in  the  past,  the 
nonpartisan  organization  has  compiled  a 
unique  Spending  and  Inflation  Index, 

The  way  it  work3,  the  association  analysed 
15  vo'es  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  15  in  ttie 
House  of  Representatives,  eucompassiui, 
such  things  as  public  works,  foreign  aid  and 
mass  transit  subsidies.  According  to  the  as- 
sociation's calculations,  the  123  Congress- 
ripu  who  voted  for  every  meabure  voted  ii'. 
pITect  to  spend  more  than  $10  billion,  a  fig- 
ure representing  aboxtt  two-tiiirds  of  tluo 
yeai- s  federal  deficit.  They,  along  with  3ti 
S-eiir.tors,  were  given  the  as.<iOCiatlon's  "Jiosi 
Inflationary  Politician  of  1974  Award." 

Obviously,  votes  on  issues  are  not  really 
as  cut-and-dried  as  all  that.  It's  possible  to 
fashion  good  argun-.'^nts  for  mctet  of  the  30 
proposals  In  qxiestion,  StlU,  the  pollLiclmi.s 
who  qualify  for  tlte  association's  award  ave 
for  tlie  most  part  precisely  those  any  ren- 
sonably  informed  follower  of  public  afTatrs 
would  expect.  Moreover,  v. e  see  no  good  rea- 
?;on  why  the  Connecticut  group  shouldn't 
rate  Congress  bv  Its  own  fiscal  vardstirk 
v.hei)  the  ADA.  ACA,  AMA.  NEA.  COPE,  ai  d 
others  rale  Congressmen  according  to  how 
closely  they  .idhcre  to  organizational  pollry 
lines 

But  there  is  a  more  Important  reason  v.hy 
a  'Spending  and  Inflation  Index"  strikes  us 
us  potentially  useful.  Political  democracy  is 
;;o  constituted  that  tlie  legislators  who  are 
I'.ioti  often  forced  onto  the  defensive  .iie 
tln>?e  \\  iio  oppose  excessive  spending  and 
who  fa\cr  balanced  budget.^— that  is.  those 
who  don't  just  talk  aljout  fiscal  economy 
'out  actually  vote  for  it. 

There  are  exceptions,  to  be  sure.  Certain 
coiigiessionnl  districts,  even  an  occasional 
state,  will  send  a  fiscally  coriservative  dele- 
gation to  Washington.  And  there  are  signs 
the  public  no  longer  looks  with  quite  t'ne 
same  favor  upon  big  .spenders.  But  by  and 
large,  constitiiencies  are  built  and  main- 
tained by  voting  to  spend  more  and  more 
on  bifef  er  and  bigger  programs.  Pew  policians 
e\er  lo-it  vot«s  by  dipping  tlieir  lUt  i;;to  tr,c 
'uiigre-isioual  pork  barrel. 

In  short,  a  big  spender  who  claimed  to  be 
motivated  by  "compassion"  could  usualiv 
prevail  over  a  skinflint  opponent  who  put 
"budj^etary  concerns  above  social  needs."  But 
political  compassion  would  probably  take 
on  a  far  different  llcht  if  It  came  equipped 
wi'.li  same  sort  of  reliable  price  tag. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  kind  remarks  of  my  friend 
from  Idaho. 
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\  SUGGESTION  FROM  THE  SHENAN- 
DOAH VALLEY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  ablest  and  most  thought- 
ful editorial  wTlters  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia is  Maj.  Gen,  E,  Walton  Ople.  Gen- 
eral Opie  for  many  years  has  been  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Staunton,  Va„  Lead- 
er, an  excellent  newspaper  published  in 
the  heart  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

General  Opie  is  not  only  thoughtful 
and  able,  but  he  is  forthright  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  views.  He  has  an  inter- 
esting and  excellent  editorial  page. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  his 
editorial  of  October  1,  1974,  captioned 
"Suggestion  to  President  and  Nation."  In 
that  editorial  General  Opie  expressed 
deep  concern,  and  indeed  alarm,  at  the 
economic  condition  in  which  the  Nation 
and  the  world  finds  itself  today.  I  quote 
several  sentences  from  his  editorial: 

Another  war  Is  on  today.  It  Is  oppressing 
Americans  and  those  of  many  other  coun- 
tries. The  forces  waging  it  are  not  military, 
but  economic.  But  they  threaten  freedom, 
they  are  causing  privations,  with  starvation 
in  some  countries.  They  are  robbing  those 
who  have  made  savings  in  their  varied  forms, 
and  stealing  the  weekly  earnings  of  those 
who  have  families  to  support. 

Then  General  Opie  ui-ges  an  all-out 
war  on  inflation,  and  makes  suggestions 
to  the  Congress,  to  the  President,  and  to 
the  Nation. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to  endorse 
every  aspect  of  the  editorial's  suggested 
program,  it  does  have,  I  feel,  considerable 
merit,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  editorial.  It  is  thoughtful 
and  well  reasoned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Suggestion  to  President 
and  Nation,"  published  in  the  Staunton, 
Va„  Leader,  of  October  1. 1974,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SUGOESTICN  TO  PRESIDENT   AND  N.\TION 

(By  E.  Walter  Ople) 

Aren't  the  people  of  t'ae  Uni\«d  States  as 
patriotic  today  ao  they  were  In  world  Wars  I 
and  II,  when  there  was  almost  universal  rec- 
ognition that  freedom  wa*  in  jeopardy  and 
any  sacrifice  to  preserve  it  was  Justified? 

There  axe  some  grounds  for  doubting  that 
patriotism.  Involving  individual  as  well  as 
national,  corporate  sacrifice,  is  not  as  strong 
as  it  was  at  fever  pitch  to  "save  the  world  for 
democracy"  and  to  destroy  Germany's  Nazi 
regime  of  murders  aiiu  slave  drivers.  These 
doubts,  however,  surely  apply  to  only  a  small 
percentage  of  our  people. 

Another  war  is  on  today.  It  Is  oppressing 
Americans  and  those  of  many  other  countries. 
The  forces  waging  it  are  not  military,  but 
economic.  But  they  threaten  freedom,  they 
are  causing  privations,  with  starvation  In 
some  countries.  They  are  robbing  those  who 
have  made  savings  In  their  varied  forms,  and 
stealing  the  weekly  earnings  of  those  who 
have  famUies  to  support. 

This  war,  like  predecessors,  tlu-eatens  free- 
dom itself,  for  it  could  lead  to  dictatorships 
uucler  a  "man  on  horseback".  Britain  may  be 
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the  first  to  sticcumb,  Portugal 
India  are  not  far  behind. 

The  United  States  could  not  be  sacrosanct 
to  such  an  enemy  as  inflation,  which  has  mul- 
tiple impacts,  some  which  oppress  us  all. 
Should  it  bring  a  major  depression,  political 
upheaval  would  be  the  almost  certain  result, 
Authoritarian  government  In  some  form  akin 
to  communism,  could  follow. 

Successive  U.S.  president  have  seen  some  of 
these  dangers  and  have  made  war  on  Infla- 
tion, but  without  success.  President  Ford's 
first  action  was  to  declare  renewed  war  on 
this  enemy.  He  has  Just  concluded  a  summit 
conference  of  knowledgeable  leaders  to  gen- 
erate new  ideas  for  the  coming  offensive,  but 
again  thera  was  division  as  to  strategy  and 
tactics. 

No  wp.r  on  inflation  is  going  to  succeed 
without  predominance  of  patriotism  that 
will  make  sacrifices  not  only  acceptable  but 
a  joyous  surrender  of  self  for  a  people's  vic- 
tory against  a  common  enemy. 

No  war  on  inflation  is  going  to  succeed 
xmless  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  thoroughly 
aroused  and  harnessed. 

Remember  the  bond  drives  which  won 
heavy  sacrifices  by  the  people  to  provide  funds 
for  waging  the  wars  against  the  Kaiser  and 
later  against  Hitler? 

Why  not  a  drive  now  to  obtain  signatures 
to  pledges  by  every  worker,  whatever  the  color 
of  collar,  to  accept  without  delay  a  pay  re- 
duction of  five  percent  as  a  starter?  Of  every 
labor  union,  professional,  business,  indus- 
trial and  transportation  organization,  of  gov- 
ernment leaders,  workers  and  military  forces? 
Of  banking  Institutions  to  lower  interest 
charges?  Of  members  of  Congress? 

To  arouse  and  use  patriotism,  wh^  not  or- 
ganize along  the  lines  of  those  buy  bond 
drives,  with  public  gatherings,  bands,  parades, 
stars  of  movies,  television,  theatre  and  opera, 
political  leaders  of  states  and  nation,  with 
supporting  campaigns  by  all  communications 
media? 

If  there  Is  going  to  be  a  real  war  on  an  en- 
emy that  has  become  insatiable  and  relent- 
less, threatening  not  only  the  well-being  of 
the  nation  and  its  populace,  let  there  be  a 
rousing  effort  to  awaken  every  citizen  to  his 
peril,  to  the  fact  that  every  free  man,  woman 
and  child  Is  in  the  same  boat,  and  that  only 
sacrifice  and  hard  work  for  production  such 
as  that  which  won  the  country's  other  wars 
can  win  this  one. 

Unless,  Mr.  President,  your  campaign  plan 
includes  such  measures  to  awaken  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  cannot  win, 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  had  priority, 
unless  an  agreement  has  been  v.orked 
out. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 


INFLATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  recognize  the  gi-avity  of  our  cur- 
rent economic  crisis.  If  prices  keep  ris- 
ing at  their  current  level,  the  very  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  is  in  jeopardy.  Many 
of  the  causes  of  this  inflation  can  be 
identified.  In  1972,  crop  harvests  in  a 
number  of  countries  were  disappointing. 
In  1973,  we  saw  a  dramatic  increase  in 
worldwide  demand  for  labor,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  finished  goods.  The  oil  export- 
ing Arab  countries  then  drastically  al- 


tered the  traditional  supplies  of  petro- 
leum products.  Wage  and  price  controls 
that  were  implemented  '•esulted  In  eco- 
nomic distortions,  and  their  termination 
brought  a  bulge  in  wages  and  prices. 
However,  the  basic  cause  I  believe,  has 
been  continued  irresponsible  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  contrary  to  the  appar- 
ent thinking  of  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress, problems  do  not  go  away  just 
because  you  spend  excessive  sums  of 
money  on  them.  We  live  in  a  world  of 
limited  resources  and  cannot  continue 
the  naive  assumption  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  spend  its  way  to  Utopia. 
Somewhere,  someday,  someone  must  bear 
the  consequences.  Our  citizens  are  paying 
the  price  now  with  the  ever- decreasing 
value  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  examine 
a  few  of  the  contributing  factors  to  in- 
flation for  which  the  Congress  has  to 
accept  responsibility.  Inflation  results 
not  only  from  excessive  and  irresponsible 
spending,  but  from  other  programs 
which  increase  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services  to  our  consumers. 

This  Congress  should  be  aware  that 
the  overburdening  maze  of  regulations 
cast  on  our  Nation's  businesses  and  in- 
dustries has  resulted  in  a  definite  and 
measurable  increase  in  our  inflation.  I 
realize  the  value  of  some  Federal  restric- 
tions in  the  area  of  environmental  pro- 
tection and  other  areas  affecting  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens. 
However,  we  must  not  forget  that  this  is 
a  balancing  process  and  excessive  Fed- 
eral regulations  and  restrictions  can  be 
inflationary.  This  Is  true  because  the 
price  of  goods  and  services  is  forced  up 
by  the  costs  of  attempting  to  comply 
with  all  these  regulations.  I  challenge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  full  impact  of 
the  decisions  they  make  which  affect  the 
productivity  of  our  Nation's  industries 
and  businesses. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  infla- 
tion is  our  present  food  stamp  program. 
This  program  should  be  directed  only  to 
those  who  are  in  need  and  cannot  help 
themselves,  not  to  those  who  can  and 
should  provide  for  themselves.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  believe  our  present  pro- 
gram accomplishes  this  objective.  Fur- 
thermore, as  I  have  previously  stated  on 
several  occasions,  the  distribution  of 
food  stamps  to  a  household  where  the 
head  of  the  household  chooses  to  partici- 
pate in  a  labor  strike  should  be  stopped. 
The  purpose  of  the  food  stamp  program 
should  not  be  to  subsidize  those  who  have 
jots  and  are  able  to  support  their  fami- 
lies. How  can  the  Congress  continue  to 
ask  our  taxpaj'ers  to  bear  the  ultimate 
burden  of  financing  a  program  tliat  is 
just  another  example  of  the  excessive 
spending  of  Congress?  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  that  once  again  we  should  take  time 
to  reevaluate  our  present  food  stamp 
program  in  light  of  the  urgent  need  to 
curb  Federal  spending  to  fight  inflation. 
This  is  certainly  one  area  in  which  ad- 
justments can  and  should  be  made. 

In  this  same  vein,  it  is  my  feeling  tliat 
this  Congress  has  been  too  susceptible  to 
the  power  and  influence  of  certain  in- 
terest groups  and  has  not  alwaj'S  exer- 
cised sound  judgment  in  making  deci- 
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sions  on  expenditures.  Foif  instance,  I 
have  been  concerned  about  he  great  in 
fluence  wielded  by  the  lab(  r  unions  in 
this  country.  I  feel  labor  unions  can 
serve,  and  in  many  instances  have  served, 
useful  purposes.  However,  nj^re  and  more 
frequently,  I  see  their  inl  uence  being 
exerted  to  the  detriment  of  our  citizens. 
One  example  that  comes  tc  mind  is  the 
recent  proposal  of  amendrr  ents  dealing 
with  the  Occupational  Safet  and  Health 
Act  to  the  Labor/HEW  ai  propriations 
bill.  The  influence  and  powei  of  the  labor 
unions  apparently  played  i  major  role 
in  defeating  attempts  that  v  ere  made  to 
modify  the  present  law  to  n  ake  it  more 
acceptable,  reasonable,  less  cobtly,  and 
in  line  with  the  objectives  if  voluntary 
compliance  and  safety. 

Another  example  is  H.F  .  8193,  the 
Energy  Transportation  Sec  irity  Act  of 
1974.  Apparently  ignoring  t:  e  inflation- 
ary effects  that  this  piece  (  :  legislation 
would  have  on  energy  pri  ;es  in  this 
country,  Congress  steamed-i  )lled  ahead 
and  passed  v/hat,  in  effect,  s  a  subsidy 
to  the  maritime  unions.  I  sir  cerely  hope 
the  Senate  will  reconsider  thi ;  legislation 
when  the  conference  report  comes  be- 
fore us  in  the  near  futme.  [t  has  been 
estimated  that  tiiis  bill  will  :  acrease  our 
energy  costs  $25  to  S31  billi  )n  over  the 
1975  to  1985  period. 

On  July  24,  1973,  I  introdu  ;ed  S.  2237, 
a  bill  which  would  remove  fro  n  the  anti- 
trust laws  exemptions  now  gi-anted  to 
laboi-  imions.  Although  the  h«  arings  that 
were  originally  scheduled  c  a  this  bill 
have  been  temporarily  postpo  led  in  order 
not  to  prejudice  pending  litig  ation,  I  am 
hopeful  consideration  of  thi;  legislation 
will  be  continued  soon. 

We  must  be  careful  that  power  and 
influence  do  not  become  coni  entrated  in 
any  one  particular  group,  »e  it  labor, 
business  or  some  other  group  When  spe- 
cial interest  groups  become  so  power- 
ful that  the  interest  of  our  N  ition's  peo- 
ple and  the  stability  of  ou  •  Nation  is 
sacrificed  for  the  short-tern  benefit  of 
a  few,  we  cannot  make  the  lifflcult  de- 
cisions to  keep  our  country  s  »und. 

I  was  pleased  at  President  Ford's  in- 
terest In  the  recent  Summit  Conference 
on  Inflation  held  here  in  \  Washington. 
President  Ford  has  commiti  ed  himself 
solidly  in  the  battle  agains ;  inflation. 
However,  he  cannot  fight  the  I  attle  alone. 
He  needs  the  assistance  of  thi  s  Congress. 
Quite  frankly,  I  was  disappoi  ited  at  the 
Senate's  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
394,  which  overrode  the  Pre;  Ident's  de- 
cision to  defer  a  pay  raise  1  jr  Federal 
workers.  Congress  rejected  President 
Ford's  first  specific  request  i  i  his  pro- 
gram to  counter  inflation.  As  :  expressed 
at  that  time,  I  did  not  feel  tl  at  Federal 
employees  should  be  the  on  y  ones  to 
make  a  sacrifice  in  the  fight  i  igainst  in- 
flation. However,  I  felt  this  d  iferral  was 
a  necessary  first  step  in  tht  battle  we 
must  wage. 

In  recent  years,  numerou ;  criticism 
and  concern  have  been  expi  essed  over 
the  waning  influence  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  a  compared 
to  the  executive  branch.  I  support  a 
strong  legislative  branch,  oi  an  equal 
par  with  the  executive  ai  d  judicial 
branches  of  our  Government.  Such  is  es- 
sential for  the  proper  functic  ling  of  our 


Government.  However,  those  of  us  who 
advocate  a  strong  legislative  branch 
must  be  willing  to  bear  the  responsibility 
for  the  action,  or  inaction,  in  assisting 
the  administration  in  its  efforts  to  curb 
inflation.  Let  us  ever  be  mindful  of  this 
responsibility  and  act  accordingly. 

We  must  cooperate  with  the  President 
to  keep  Federal  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1975  at  or  under  $300  billion.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  the  most  important  single 
step  we  can  take.  This  is  a  step  forward 
in  attaining  a  balanced  budget.  I  recently 
joined  in  support  of  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  'Mr.  Curtis)   which  calls  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  require 
a    balanced    budget.    This    proposal    is 
realistic  and  sensible  in  light  of  the  ab- 
.«ence   of   fiscal   responsibility    that   has 
been  displayed  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  a  balanced  budget  can- 
not be  attained  more  readily.  As  an  ele- 
mentary matter,  we  cannot,  as  a  country, 
continue  to  spend  more  than  we  take  in. 
I  believe  some  action  should  be  taken 
to  relieve  the  seriously  depressed  housing 
market  in  our  country.  I  have  been  fav- 
orably impressed  by  the  proposal  that 
we  consider  a  Federal  tax  exemption  on 
interest  earned  on  savings  accounts.  This 
would  encourage  our  citizens   to   save 
and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  additional 
money  to  bolster  the  sagging  housing  in- 
dustry. After  taking  this  step  to  increase 
money  available  for  mortgages,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  can  continue  to  maintain 
control  over  the  money  supply. 

We,  as  Americans,  must  be  ever  mind- 
ful that  the  employment  of  conservation 
r-.easures  can  be  a  positive  step  in  com- 
bating inflation.  Energy  conservation 
WPS  mentioned  numerous  times  at  the 
recent  Conference  on  Inflation  as  an 
immediate  step  we  could  all  take  to- 
gether. As  v.'as  pointed  out  at  the  confer- 
ence, conservation  actually  attacks  two 
caufes  of  inflation.  It  cuts  down  on  ex- 
cessive demand  and  increases  limited 
supply. 

In  addition,  I  am  of  the  opinion  we 
should  consider  tax  incentives  to  en- 
courage capital  expansion  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  our  industries,  particu- 
larly in  the  energy  area.  This  capital  ex- 
pansion should  combat  unemployment 
and  provide  increased  goods  and  services 
for  consumption.  Action  should  also  be 
considered  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  the  agricultural  sector. 

As  a  final  matter,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  one  point  of  concern  to  me.  Our 
fight  against  the  problem  of  infiation 
must  be  a  united  one.  We  cannot  afford 
to  divert  our  attention  to  petty  partisan 
politics  on  this  issue.  To  those  of  my 
Democratic  friends  who  fall  to  such 
temptation — there  are  some  and  probab- 
ly will  be  more — I  would  only  remind 
them  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  spend  excessively. 
Big  Government,  big  spending  and  big 
deficits,  as  opposed  to  fiscal  responsibili- 
ty, has  characterised  the  Democratic 
Party  not  the  Republican.  So  let  us  move 
together  for  a  day  of  reckoning  is  com- 
ing, my  colleagues.  The  people  of  this 
Nation  are  not  going  to  stand  for  a  Con- 
gress, be  it  of  Republican  or  Democratic 
majority,  that  continually  expresses  con- 


cern over  inflation  but  continually  doea 
notlaing  about  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.    McCLURE.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
the  leadership  he  was  shown  in  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  positive  things  Con- 
gress can  do  as  well  as  some  of  the  things 
Congress  in  the  past  has  done  to  con- 
tribute to  the  inflationary  rate  we  have 
today. 

I  think  it  was  Harry  Truman  who  said, 
"The  buck  stops  here." 
The  buck  stops  here  on  our  desks. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
liha  for  the  leadership  he  has  shown  in 
pointing  out  that  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility and  that  Congress  can  respond 
to  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
v.ish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  does  not  au- 
thorize money,  he  does  not  appropriate 
money.  It  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  holds  the  purse  strings.  We 
can  bring  a  balanced  budget  if  we  want 
to  do  it.  Congress  can  stop  deficit  spend- 
ing. We,  the  Senators  and  House  Mem- 
bers, can  stop  spending  more  than  we 
take  in.  The  responsibility  ic  ours.  It  rests 
on  our  shoulders. 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
going  to  realize  that,  and  they  are  going 
to  hold  Congress  responsible,  and  Con- 
gress is  responsible. 

If  we  want  to  maintain  sound  fiscal 
matters  in  this  Nation,  Congress  can 
do  it.  I  challenge  Congress,  of  which  I 
am  a  Member,  I  challenge  Congress  to 
meet  this  responsibility  and  let  us  bal- 
ance this  budget,  quit  spending  more 
than  we  take  in.  This,  I  think  more  than 
any  other  one  thing,  will  help  to  remedy 
this  terrible  curse  of  Infiation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senato?-  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
has  passed  since  the  Nation  grappled 
with  a  visible  energy  crisis. 

Visible  in  the  sense  that  we  as  Amer- 
icans were: 

Stalled  in  long  lines  at  gas  stations. 

Often  immobilized  by  gas  shortages 
across  the  country. 

Forced  to  pay  half  again  as  much  for 
gasoline. 

Required  to  slow  down  with  lower 
speed  limits. 

And  utilities  were  constrained  to  cut 
output  for  lack  of  fuel  supplies. 

Here  it  is  1  year  later  and  though  the 
crisis  is  not  as  visible,  the  harsh  realities 
of  the  world  energy  situation  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored.  For  the  crisis  has 
worsened  with  sky-high  oil  prices  being 
exacted  by  Arab  and  other  foreign  pro- 
ducers, resulting  in  economic  disruption 
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around  the  world  and  the  threat  of  eco- 
nomic disaster  facing  many  Western  as 
well  as  the  developing  nations. 

And  what  has  this  Nation's  response  to 
the  crisis  been?  Have  we  developed  as 
one  might  expect — 

Bold  initiatives  to  promote  Project  In- 
dependence? 

Full  funding  for  mass  transit? 

Accelerated  development  of  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  as  solar  energy,  nu- 
clear energy? 

Mandatorj'  fuel  conservation  programs 
to  reduce  high  demand  and  consumption 
levels? 

No,  very  sadly,  none  of  tliese  logical 
responses  have  been  forthcoming. 

Rather,  In  1  year's  time,  the  only  new 
development  is  that  we  have  simply  ac- 
cepted dependence  on  and  blackmail  by, 
the  Arab  States  and  other  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

I  submit  that  this  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  resolve  any  problem  in  such  a  fashion. 
It  can  no  longer  ignore  the  economic  and 
energy  facts  of  life. 

Therefore,  I  am  again  urging  that  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  deal  v.ith 
hard  solutions  to  a  crisis  that  cannot  be 
compi'omised. 

Specifically  I  nm  convinced  that  we  as 
a  nation  must  reduce  our  heavy  reliance 
on  imported  oil  and  institute  stringent 
fuel  conseiTation  measures  to  hold  down 
demand.  And  consumption  can  be  re- 
duced successfully,  without  completely 
sacrificing  the  mobility  and  em.ployment 
opportunities  of  the  people,  only  if  we 
are  willing  to  make  a  full  commitment 
to  developing  transportation  modes  other 
than  the  automobile. 

Let  me  now  discuss  three  critical  areas 
of  realistic  action  toward  soiviiig  the  en- 
ergy crisis. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
legislation  mandating  some  form  of  na- 
tionwide gasoline  rationing.  This  pro- 
posal did  not  endorse  a  coupon  system, 
rather  contemplated  consideration  of  a 
number  of  fuel  conservation  programs. 
At  that  time  I  emphasized  that  we  had  to 
face  up  to  the  reaUty  of  a  prolonged  en- 
erg5'  crisis  and  effect  immediately  a  pro- 
gram of  reduction  in  a  nationwide  en- 
ergy consumption.  A  rationing  system 
would  insure  an  equitable  solution  to- 
ward reducing  consumption  by  all  Amer- 
icans rather  than  i-ationing  a  few  by 
price,  the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  those 
with  fixed  income,  those  of  low  and 
middle  incomes. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  recom- 
mend consideration  of  a  system  which 
would  involve  the  following. 

In  each  family,  the  first  car  would  be 
left  in  the  garage  1  day  a  week,  a  day 
chosen  by  that  family,  a  sticker  placed 
on  the  windshield  so  that  if  the  car  was 
on  the  road  that  particular  day  enforce- 
ment would  take  place  either  by  local  or 
State  police  officials. 

If  there  are  two  cars  in  the  family, 
then  just  the  second  car  would  have  to 
remain,  again  on  days  chosen  by  the 
family,  in  the  garage  2  days  a  week. 

Anything  over  two  cars  in  the  family, 
the  car  would  stay  in  the  garage  5  days 
a  week. 

Now,  by  that  minimal  .sacrifice  by  all 
Ar.iericans  and  done  in  a  way  which  is 


best  tailored  to  their  particular  needs,  by 
that  minimal  sacrifice,  believe  me,  our 
demand  would  plummet,  and  when  the 
demand  plummets  the  price  plununets. 
When  the  price  pltunmets  insofar  as 
gasoline  is  concerned,  then  it  also  goes 
down  in  those  areas  associated  with  gaso- 
line, fuels,  utility  bills,  and  so  on  down 
the  line. 

I  notice  mass  trial  balloons  are  being 
flown  by  the  White  House.  Former  Sec- 
retaiT  Laird  mentioned  the  possibility 
of  rationing  today. 

I  want  the  President  to  know,  before 
he  goes  before  Congress  next  week,  that 
I  am  willing  to  stand  beside  him  and  ask 
that  we  do  engage  in  some  form  of  sacri- 
fice to  resolve  this  problem. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  rationing,  and  I  am 
not  afraid  of  asking  the  American  people 
to  engage  in  some  form  of  sacrifice  in 
order  to  get  us  out  of  the  bind  we  are  in. 

In  that  sense,  I  support  this  because 
it  is  much  fairer  than  raising  the  prices 
that  we  already  have.  Let  us  all  take  a 
bit  of  the  burden  on  our  shoulders. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
vish  to  aline  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  am  somewhat  pertm'bed  at  talk  about 
a  10-cent  increase  in  the  price  of  a  gallon 
of  gas,  a  20-cent  increase,  some  even 
mentioned  a  30-cent  increase  in  the  price 
of  gas  and  that  will  be  most  inequitable 
because  it  will  fall  on  the  people  who 
can  least  afford  to  pay  and  will  fall  on 
people  who  need  gasoline  in  their  cais 
to  get  them  to  and  from  work  to  make  a 
liselihood. 

So  I  think  that  would  be  cour.ter- 
pfoductive. 

Rationing,  I  think,  imder  the  proper 
conditions,  on  an  equitable  basis,  would 
be  one  way  to  face  up  to  a  situation 
v.hich  I  think  too  many  of  our  people  are 
taking  for  granted.  They  have  forgotten 
the  daj'S  of  last  winter  when  they  had 
to  wait  in  lines  and  scuri-y  arouna  to  get 
2.  3,  or  4  gallons  of  gasoline  at  a  time. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  has 
made  this  statement  again.  This  is  not 
the  fii'st  time  for  him.  Last  year  he  was 
advocating  the  same  thing.  I  received  a 
good  deal  of  criticism,  or  some  criticism, 
last  year  when  I  came  out  for  rationing, 
especially  in  my  home  State.  But  this  is 
far  more  preferable  than  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  gasoline.  It  is  far  more 
equitable.  It  is  one  way  that  w*  can  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  energy, 
and  in  that  way  face  up  at  least  partially 
to  our  responsibilities. 

I  commend  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  v.ho  has 
indeed  been  in  the  forefront  in  calling 
for  solutions  which,  had  they  been  en- 
acted a  year  ago,  would  be  far  less  pain- 
ful than  today. 

In  this  Nation  today  does  anyone 
xmderstand  that,  whereas  we  have  a 
horror  of  additional  taxes,  what  is  being 
paid  In  the  way  of  increased  oil  prices 
to  the  Arab  nations  is  really  just  the 
same  as  a  tax?  Only  we  are  not  paying 


it  to  our  o\n\  Government;  we  are  paying 
it  to  the  Arab  governments. 

I  v.ould  much  rather  pay  whatever 
money  it  is  I  am  going  to  pay  to  my  own 
Government  to  create  that  quality  of 
life,  in  terms  of  energy  self-sufficiency, 
mass  tri  nsportation  and  so  on,  which 
assures  us  we  will  be  independent  and 
en.ioy  mobility. 

As  I  said,  this  fuel  crisis  is  still  with  us. 

In  the  short  run,  we  are  all  suffering. 
It  originally  affected  the  poor  and  those 
of  moderate  income,  but  now  all  Ameri- 
cans understand  the  severe  effects  of  in- 
flated prices  of  oil  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  OPEC  nations.  An  International  car- 
tel of  oil  producing  nations  continues  to 
raise  oil  prices,  fueling  the  fires  of  se- 
rious inflationary  spiral  among  Western 
industrial  nations  in  decades,  and  caus- 
ing economic  dislocation  and  disruption 
and  suffering  worldwide. 

As  a  complement  to  a  program  of  na- 
tionwide energy  consenation,  I  submit 
that  the  United  States  should  reinstitute 
the  oil  import  quota  system,  this  time 
with  strict  and  well-defined  policy  di- 
rectives emanating  out  of  the  Federal 
Energy-  Adm.iiiistration.  Co?iservatlon  at 
home  and  limitation  on  importation 
from  abroad  form  a  tv  o-pronged  attack 
to  eliminate  our  dependency  on  foreign 
oil.  Such  an  effort  would  further  pro- 
mote the  proper  economic  and  political 
incentives  ior  fall  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  indigenous  natural  re- 
.sources.  A  brief  analj'sis  of  the  facts  dic- 
tates the  need  far  decisive  :^overnmentr'l 
.let  ion. 

Government  and  private  industry 
studies  indicate  a  continued  rise  in  do- 
mestic energy  needs  and  consiunption 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  oil  supplies.  In 
1059  this  country's  oil  imports  accounted 
for  roughly  10  percent  of  its  energy 
needs.  Now,  the  Federal  Energj*  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  imports  account 
for  30  percent  of  our  oil  needs.  At  our 
present  rate  of  consumption,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  over  50  percent  of  our  oil 
requirements  will  be  imported  by  1980, 
at  a  cost  that  will  surely  wreak  economic 
havoc  on  this  Nation  and  the  Interna- 
tional financial  system.  One  only  need 
consider  our  present  balsnce-of-trade 
IJroblem — a  record  August  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  of  $1.1  billion — to  rec- 
ognize the  devastating  dislocation  of  the 
energy  crisis  on  all  nations. 

Along  with  the  attack  '~n  om-  depend- 
ency on  foreign  oil,  and  a  commitment 
to  providing  economic  and  ix)litical  in- 
centives for  exploration  and  development 
of  U.S.  energy  resources,  we  must  surely 
address  the  issue  of  alternative  trans- 
portation systems  to  move  Americans. 

Yesterday,  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee,  responding  to  a  threat  of  a 
veto,  agreed  to  a  comprehensive  $11.8 
billion  program  providirr  Federal  as.si.st- 
ance  for  mass  transit  over  the  next  6 
years.  That  is  less  than  $2  biUion  per 
year  and  that  is  not  enough  to  build  a 
decent  rail  system  in  Connecticut  or 
Massachusetts,  never  mind  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  noting  that  the  required 
costs  for  new  rail  guideways  continue  to 
outpace  federally  authorized  funds,  pro- 
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jected  that  capital  Improvements  done 
would  require  over  $3  bilfon  per  year 
through  1990. 

In  the  period  of  17  yelrs,  between 
1950  and  1967,  automobili  ownership 
doubled;  at  the  same  time,  lublic  trans- 
portation ridership  and  flcilities  de- 
clined. Since  1967,  the  tread  has  con- 
tinued. To  adequately  afidress  this 
imbalance  in  our  transportation  system, 
will  demand  a  massive  Fedetal  commit- 
ment to  the  improvement  and  modern- 
ization of  urban  mass  tran  it  systems, 
bus  and  rail. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  cs  lling  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  ai  thorization 
of  the  Federal  Mass  Ti-anspc  rtation  Act 
of  1974;  $11.8  billion  over  6  years  is 
totally  inadequate  to  do  th  i  job  that 
needs  to  be  done.  I  believe  it  is  essential 
to  double  the  Federal  commi  ment  dur- 
ing this  6-year  period.  If  if  si  ould  mean 
increased  taxes,  and  it  shoul(  ,  if  we  are 
to  remain  fiscally  healthy,  hen  I  say 
fine,  because  I  would  rathi  r  pay  my 
money  to  my  Government  and  get  a 
train  than  pay  blackmail  to  a  i  Arab  and 
get  the  back  of  his  hand. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  h  is  come  to 
stop  the  talk,  assume  the  mantle  of 
leadership,  and  give  direction  to  this  Na- 
tion in  that  area  which  is  m  »st  respon- 
sible for  the  present  econo  tile  uncer- 
tainties— the  impact  of  inter  lational  oil 
cartels. 

I  think  with  the  programs  hat  I  have 
laid  forth  here  indeed  we  ci  n  do  more 
than  just  yell  invectives  at  ti  e  Arab  na- 
tions. We  give  ourselves  the  necessary 
muscle  to  achieve  a  positiv  result  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  ba  k  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temi;  ne.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Ser  ator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  is  -ecognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pj  esident,  I 
shall  take  only  a  few  minutes.  All  I  want 
to  do  is  agree  with  and  fol  ow  up  on 
what  the  distinguished  Sen  itor  from 
Connecticut  has  said  this  mor  king.  ^  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Sens  te  that,  a 
week  ago  this  morning,  I  had  he  follow- 
ing to  say  at  the  opening  of  t;  e  Summit 
Conference  on  Inflation.  Thi  is  a  rec- 
ommendation, a  personal  rec  )mmenda- 
tion  on  my  own  part. 

Beginning  an  equitable  ratioj  ing  system 
for  energy  and  other  scarce  maJrials  to  the 
end  that  dependency  on  forelA  sources  of 
petroleum  can  be  reduced  agh  beginning, 
too,  a  stringent  conservation  ^stem  includ- 
ing measures  to  enforce  the  spted  limit — 

Which  is  supposed  to  be  aiss  miles  an 
hour  to  conserve  gasoline.  If  sou  can  find 
anybody  traveling  at  55  mi»s  an  hour 
today  you  are  looking  at  someone  who 
is  a  rarity  on  the  road.  1 

.■\nd  to  bring  about  a  reducec'  oi  wastage  In 
the  utility  and  other  industrial    lelds; 

I  believe  the  distingulshe  I  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson  and  also 
the  Sei  retary  of  the  Trei  sury.  Mr. 
Simon,  have  indicated  on  se'  eral  occa- 
sions that  we  waste  somewhe  e  between 
30  and  40  percent  of  the  en<  rgy  which 
we  use.  Certainly,  there  mus  ,  be  some 
way  that  we  can  face  up  to  tl  it  lor.s.  do 
something  about  It,  and,  in  ths  t  manner. 


also  decrease  our  dependence  on  Imports 
of  foreign  petroleum. 

I  would  hope  also  that  ways  and  means 
could  be  foimd  to  establish  at  least  a  6- 
months  petroleum  reserve  in  this  coun- 
try, preferably  one  year,  so  that  we  would 
never  again  be  caught  as  short  as  we 
were  last  fall  and  winter  when  the  em- 
bargo was  placed  against  the  nations  of 
the  West  by  the  oil-producing  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  primarily,  joined  in 
shortly  by  otiier  oil-producing  nations 
as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.«ent  that  a  copy  of  my  remarks  before 
the  Conference  on  Inflation,  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1974,  be  placed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 

There  have  been  mini-meetings  of  this 
Conference  in  Washington  and  across  the 
land.  These  meetings  have  been  educational 
and  Instructive.  They  have  brought  to  light 
many  views  on  the  state  of  the  economy. 
But  what  thing  of  value  to  the  people  of  the 
nation  will  come  out  of  these  meetings?  That 
is  the  critical  question.  As  one  who  was 
among  the  first  to  welcome  the  Presidents 
call  for  this  Summit  Conference,  I  must 
stale  in  all  candor  that  I  am  not  too  op- 
timistic about  the  results. 

This  conference  has  had  the  participation 
of  the  foremost  economists  in  the  country — 
in  and  out  of  government.  They  have  told 
us  what  the  inflation  and  recession  are  all 
about — In  a  hundred  versions.  The  talk  has 
been  of  micro-economics,  macro-economics, 
econometrics  and  what  not.  Of  these  tilings, 
nf  importance  to  economists,  the  public 
knows  nothing.  Of  inflation,  the  public 
knows  a  great  doal.  Of  recession,  the  public 
•s  learning  more  and  more  each  day.  The 
public  knows,  too,  that  little  lias  been  done 
to  stem  the  Inflation  or  to  halt  the  march  of 
recession,  anywhere  by  anyone. 

Everyone  recognize  that  petroleum  is  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  the  problems  which 
confront  us.  Yet,  today,  we  are  importing 
40';  of  our  petroleum  needs  as  compared  to 
35',  a  year  ago.  The  price  of  crude  has  sky- 
rocketed and  the  end  is  not  In  sight.  In  1972, 
$4.7  billion  was  spent  on  Imports;  $8.2  bil- 
lion in  1973;  $27  billion  plus  in  1974.  The 
trend  is  up,  up,  up. 

For  America  and  many  other  countries, 
a  major  source  of  inflation  lies  in  these 
figures,  in  the  manipulated  spigot  of  inter- 
national petroleum  flow.  As  far  as  the  United 
States  Is  concerned,  the  other  factor  Is  Viet 
Nam.  Viet  Nam  is  water  under  the  bridge 
only  In  the  sense  that  we  cannot  undo  what 
has  already  been  done.  Its  tenlble  cost  will 
extend  far  iiito  the  first  half  of  the  next 
century.  It  will  be  paid  by  the  sacrifices  of 
several  generations. 

Infl.itlon  h.a.s  turned  the  world  of  the  past 
two  decades  upside  down.  Things  that  are 
going  up  should  be  coming  down  and  they 
are  not.  Retail  prices  are  up  by  47 '"i  annii- 
oily.  Unemployment  is  up.  Interest  rates  are 
up.  Medical  costs  are  up  by  36 "^c. 

Things  that  are  coming  down  should  be 
going  up  and  they  are  not.  The  stxsck  market 
15  down — $500  billion  in  values  have  been 
lost  and  31  million  people  are  a.Tected.  Real 
income  Is  down.  Our  iiiterna'ional  trade 
balances  hav(  hit  a  record  low.  Auto  sales 
are  down  22'  from  a  year  ago.  Unemploy- 
ment in  Michigan  st-ar.ds  at  9.3'; ,  compared 
to  5''2''  overall  In  the  country.  Housing  Is 
down  45 't  and  yet  in  some  places,  construc- 
tion wages  have  been  increased  by  20',.. 
How  can  more  house;;  be  built  and  sold  when 


prices  are  higher.  Interest  rates  are  higher 
and  construction  wages  are  higher. 

I  am  not  an  economist  and  make  no  pre- 
tenses. What  is  clear  to  me,  however.  Is  that 
the  time  for  words — micro,  macro  or  what* 
ever  is  at  the  end.  Words  will  no  longer  sat- 
isfy the  nation.  Inflation  is  social  dynamite; 
walk  through  any  food  market  in  any  sub- 
urb and  take  note  of  the  comments.  Reces- 
sion is  social  dynamite;  walk  through  areas 
of  high  unemployment  in  any  city  and  a'-.k 
what  lies  ahead.  The  divisions  among  people, 
among  societies,  among  nations,  are  on  the 
rise.  They  will  not  wait  for  the  '■self-adjust- 
ing mechanisms"  of  the  economy  to  self- 
adjust. 

What  is  the  answer?  Mostly,  we  hear  talk 
about  tlie  need  for  a  tight  Federal  budget 
and  tight  money.  Of  course,  we  need  to  keep 
rein  on  government  expenditures.  In  good 
times  and  bad,  and  especially  on  the  extrav- 
agant and  the  irrelevant.  At  best,  however, 
the  Federal  budget  is  only  a  fragment  of  the 
answer  to  our  difficulties. 

It  is  said,  too,  the  fault  lies  with  the 
American  consumer.  Tell  that  to  the  grocery- 
shopper  who  feeds  a  family  on  inflation- 
eroded  wages  or  a  fixed  income.  Tell  it  to  the 
home-owner  who  uses  oil  to  keep  out  the  cold 
and  to  the  worker  who  uses  gasoline  to  get  to 
work.  The  fact  is  that  the  laisscs  faire  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  demand  and  sttpply 
no  longer  correct  the  economic  ills  of  a  so- 
ciety already  bound  in  by  a  massive  complex 
of  intervention  built  up  over  decades.  The 
clock  cannot  be  turned  back  to  Adam  Smith's 
Eighteenth  Century  England. 

The  nation  Is  in  an  economic  emergency. 
The  people  expect  government  to  confront 
that  emergency  and  to  act  on  it  in  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  people.  We  have  not 
done  so  and  even  now,  seem  to  lack  the 
capacity  to  do  so. 

Take  the  problem  of  energy-supply  as  an 
example.  A  year  ago,  we  talked  of  crash  pro- 
grams to  increase  our  own  production  and 
to  develop  substitutes  to  reduce  the  depend- 
ency on  imported  oil.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated Vdot  funds  and  stands  ready  to  appro- 
priate more  for  this  purpose.  But  what  have 
we  really  achieved  with  this  year  of  grace? 
What  have  we  really  done?  We  have  allowed 
the  self-adjusting  mechanisms  of  the  econ- 
omy to  operate  quite  freely  in  petroleum.  We 
have  let  prices  find  their  own  level.  In  a  so- 
ciety grown  universally  dependent  on  petro- 
leum that  Is  the  cruelest  form  of  rationing. 
The  burden  falls  heaviest  on  those  with  the 
least  income. 

The  need  is  for  a  new  action — equitable 
action — by  this  Administration  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Congress.  It  exists  not  only 
with  regard  to  petroleum  but  in  many  other 
matters.  As  the  President  has  already  been 
informed,  the  Senate  majority  believes  that 
integrated  action  in  seven  fields  is  needed 
to  curb  inflation  end  to  halt  the  rece.>'--!on. 

These  fields  are:  (1)  budget  reductions, 
(2)  wage,  prices  and  profit  control,  (3)  se- 
lective monetary  credit  easement,  (4)  tax 
adjustments.  (5)  positive  action  to  deal  with 
shortages  and  supplies  (6)  development  of 
new  employment,  and  (7)  readjustment  of 
international  policies. 

Credit  curbs  alone  are  not  enough.  Budget 
cutting  alone  is  not  enough.  Indeed,  the 
budget  has  already  been  ctit  by  Congress 
and  will  be  cut  further.  But  how  much  in- 
flation can  really  be  squeezed  out  of  the 
economy  by  this  method  and  at  what  price? 
How  much  will  it  cost  In  lost  jobs,  lost  out- 
put, lost  public  services  and  business  fail- 
ures? 

.^s  for  the  international  economic  situa- 
tion, particularly  as  it  Involves  petroleum, 
t!  e  Senate  and  all  Americans  welcome  the 
call  for  increased  cooperation  among  con- 
suming nations;  and,  Indeed,  there  Is  no 
re.ison  not  to  extend  the  call  to  the  produc- 
ing nations.  We  welcome  joint  policies  de- 
signed to  a.siure  international  distribution  of 
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essential  commodities.  The  answer  will  not 
be  found  In  confrontation  with  other  nations 
but  in  cooperation  by  our  own  people  with 
others.  Some  countries  like  Italy  and  the 
United  Kingdom  face  bankruptcy.  A  whole 
corridor  of  humanity  spanning  the  African 
Continent  is  starving.  Along  with  petroleum, 
tnese  and  countless  other  specific  situations 
arc  all  parts  of  a  world-wide  whole.  Inter- 
national petroleum  problems  must  be  dealt 
with  in  that  context. 

There  are  many  areas  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed In  regard  to  our  economic  predica- 
ment. We  must  address  them  candidly  and 
act  on  their  dictates  within  the  framework 
of  this  nation's  basic  tenets.  At  this  time,  I 
offer  on  my  own  behalf,  for  the  consideration 
Oi  this  Conference,  a  nine-point  program  of 
Federal  action.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  mounting  prob- 
lems of  the  economy  unless  we  begin  to  move 
in  the  direction  of: 

1.  Establishing,  as  needed,  mandatory 
wage,  price,  rent  and  profit  controls. 

2.  Reviving  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  deal  with  the  credit  needs  of 
ailing  businesses  such  as  Penn  Central,  Lock- 
heed and  Grumman,  Pan  American,  TWA 
and  many  more  headed  In  the  same  direc- 
tion; Congress  Is  not  the  proper  forum  for 
specific  decisions  involving  government  bail- 
outs; 

3.  Restoring  Regulation  W  to  require 
larger  downpayments  on  credit  purchases 
and  shorter  periods  for  repayment  and  al- 
locating credit  on  a  priority  basis  in  the 
light  of  the  nation's  critical  needs; 

4.  Beginning  an  equitable  rationing  sys- 
tem for  energy  and  other  scarce  materials  to 
the  end  that  dependency  on  foreign  sources 
of  petroleum  can  be  reduced  and  beginning, 
too.  a  stringent  conservation  system  includ- 
ing measures  to  enforce  the  speed  limit  and 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  wastage  In  the 
utility  and  other  industrial  fields; 

5.  Developing  a  broader  system  of  indexing 
to  the  end  that  the  real  incomes  of  wage 
e.nrners  can  be  tied  to  real  living  costs; 

6.  Moving  withoiit  delay  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Supplies  and  Shortages, 
legislation  for  which  has  already  passed 
the  Congress; 

7.  Ciu-blng  excessive  profits  and  control- 
ling the  flow  of  Investments  abroad  through 
the  taxing  power  while  conversely,  cutting 
taxes  on  Americans  hardest  hit  by  in- 
flation, those  in  low  and  moderate  Income 
categories  and  those  on  modest  fixed  Income; 

8.  Creating,  without  delay,  a  job-program 
which  puts  people  to  work  in  public  serv- 
ices and  elsewhere  as  necessary,  to  keep 
down  the  level  of  unemplo>-ment;  and 

9.  Working  with  all  nations  prepared  to 
work  with  us  to  deal  with  cartel-created 
shortages  in  petroleum  or  other  commodi- 
ties, recognizing  that  petroleum  is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  largest  question  of  the  Inter- 
relationship of  the  economic  well-being  of 
all  nations  and  the  stability  of  the  world. 

Sacrifices  are  needed  across  the  board  if 
we  are  going  to  restore  the  nation's  economy. 
In  my  judgment,  the  people  of  this  nation 
are  prepared  to  makj  those  sacrifices.  They 
will  do  whatever  must  be  done,  so  long  as 
the  bvrdens  are  borne  equitably.  That  is  the 
Job  of  the  President  and  the  Congress — to 
insure  that  the  sacrifices  are  fairly  distrib- 
tited.  It  Is  time  to  put  aside  the  evasions 
and  the  circumlocutions.  The  bell  is  tolling. 
There  Is  no  need  to  send  to  find  out  for 
v.hom.  It  is  tolling  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


period  for  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDn^G  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
llie  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 


CONSIDERATION    OP    CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  six 
items  on  the  calendar  have  been  cleared 
on  both  sides,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  following:  Calendars 
Nos.  1149,  1150,  1152,  1154,  1155,  and 
1156. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL  TO  THE 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  364)  to  refer 
the  bill  S.  3799  entitled  "a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Mrs.  Agnes  J.  Wong  and  Doctor 
Samuel  J.  Wong,  Junior,"  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
for  a  report  thereon  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  bill  (S.  3799)  entitled  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Agnes  J.  Wong  and 
Doctor  Samuel  J.  Wong.  Junior",  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the  ac- 
companying papers,  is  referred  to  the  Cuief 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims;  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  shall 
proceed  with  such  bill  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cal date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demands  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  States,  or  as  a 
gratuity,  and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or 
eqtiitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimants. 


FEDERAL 
CONTROL 


EXTENSION  OF  THE 
WATER  POLLUTION 
ACT 

The  bill  (S.  4073)  to  extend  certain 
authorizations  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  104(u)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(86  Stat.  825) ,  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  In  paragraph  "and  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,"; 

(b)  striking  in  paragraph  (2)  "fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975"; 

(c)  striking  In  paragraph  (3)  "fiscal  year 
1973  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
years  1973,  1974,  and  1975"; 

(d)  striking  paragraph  (4)  "and  June  30, 
1974,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1974,  and  June  30,  1975,"; 

(e)  striking  In  paragraph  (5)  "and  June  30, 
1974,"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30, 
1974,  and  June  30,  1975,";  and 

(f )  striking  in  paragraph  (6)  "and  June  30. 
1974,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1974.  and  June  30. 1975,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  105(h)  of  the  Federal 
■Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(86  Stat.  826),  is  amended  by  striking  "and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  and  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,'. 

Sec.  3.  Section  106(a)  (2)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(86  Stat.  827)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"June  30,  1974;"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "June  30.  1974.  and  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975;". 

Sec.  4.  Section  n2(c)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (36  Stat. 
8321.  is  amended  by  striking  "and  June  30, 
1974,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
1974,  and  June  30,  1975,". 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  PRICE 
SUPPORTS  FOR  MILK 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  418)  relating 
to  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  price 
support  for  milk  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  requires  that  the  price 
of  milk  be  supported  for  the  1974-3975  mar- 
keting year  at  such  level  not  In  excess  of  90 
per  centum  nor  less  than  80  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  as  the  Secretary  ol  Agricul- 
ture determines  necessary  In  order  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome 
milk  to  meet  current  needs,  reflect  changes 
m  the  cost  of  production,  and  assure  a 
level  of  farm  income  adequate  to  maintain 
production  capacity  sufficient  to  meet  antici- 
pated future  needs:  and 

Whereas  in  March  1974  the  Secretary  de- 
termined and  announced  that  tlie  support 
level  for  the  1974-1975  marketing  year  w  ould 
be  at  the  statutory  minlmiun;  and 

Whereas  milk  producers  have  uicurred  ris- 
ing production  costs  of  a  magnitude  that 
greatly  impair  their  ability  to  remain  in  busi- 
ness, and  the  Nation  Is  faced  with  the  threat 
of  a  massive  liquidation  of  dairy  farms;  and 

Whereas  milk  producers  are  in  desperate 
need  of  an  Improvement  In  farm  Income  If 
the  Nation  is  to  retain  the  dairy  indttstry  as 
a  basic  source  of  food  production:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  pursuant  to 
the  statutory  mandate  that  the  price  of  milk 
be  supported  at  such  level  as  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  productive  capacity  sufficient 
to  meet  anticipated  future  needs,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  redetermine  and  set  the 
support  level  at  80  per  centum  of  parity  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1974-1975  marketing 
year,  based  on  the  latest  available  data, 
thereby  enabling  milk  producers  to  offset 
part  of  their  rising  production  costs. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  ACTIONS 
OF   THE   SEC 

The  bill  'S.  2904)  to  improve  judicial 
machinery  by  amending  subsection  (g) 
of  section  1407,  chapter  87,  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  exempt  action 
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laws  from  the-  operation  <M  that  section, 
and  for  other  purposes,  luLs  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  foaa  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  end  passed,  as 
follows:  I 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sei^te  and  House 
o]  Representatives  of  the  lAiited  Stat3»  of 
America  in  Congress  o&smebifj.  That  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  section  1407,  chsfoter  87.  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  J 

"(g)    Nothing  In  this  sec^n  shall  apply 

is  a  complainant  arising  undfr  the  antitrust 
laws.  'Antitrust  laws'  as  use^  herein  Include 
those  acts  referred  to  In  th#Act  of  October 
15,  1914,  as  amended  (38  St^t.  730;  15  U.S.C. 
12),  and  also  include  the  Act  of  June  19, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1526;  15  U.S.C.  13.  13a,  and 
13b)  and  the  Act  of  September  26.  1914,  as 
added  March  21,  1938  (52  Stat.  116.  117;  15 
0.S.C.  56);  but  shall  not  Include  section  4A 
of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914,  as  added  July 
7,  1955  (69  Stat.  282;  15  U.S.Ci  15a) ; 

"(2)  any  action  brought  "by  the  United 
States  Securities  and  Exchange  CommLsslon, 
Including  any  action  brought  under  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  (15  U.SvC.  77a  et  seq.). 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  ( 15  U.S.C. 
78a  et  seq.) ,  the  Public  Utilltf  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935  (15  U-S.C.  f9  et  seq).  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C. 
80a-l  et  seq).  the  Inveslmei^t  Advisers  Act 
of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-l  et  siq.).  or  the  Se- 
curities Investor  Protection  Jet  of  1970  (15 
U.S.C.  78aaa  ct  seq.) ."  1 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  MEMfeERSHIP  IN 
THE  AMERICAN  lJgION 

The  bill  (S.  4013;  to  aifiend  the  act 
incorporating  the  Americai!|  I,egion  so  as 
to  redefine  eiigibilitv  for  I  membership 
therein,  was  considered,  ^d^red  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  rca£|ng,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  bij  the  Senat^  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vn^ed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^semblei,  That  sectfon 
5  of  the  Act  entitled  ".^n  Actjo  Incorporate 
the  American  Legion",  approved  Septem- 
ber 16,  1919  (41  Stat.  285;  36|0.S.C.  45).  Is 
hereby  amended   to  read  as   fellows: 

"Sec.  6.  No  person  shall   bela  member  of 
this  corporation  unless  he  has*erved  In  the 
naval    or    mllitarj-    services   oi  the    United 
States  at  some  time  during  aay  of  the  fol- 
lowing periods:  April  6,  1917,  ttlNovember  11 
1918:  E)ecember  7,  1941,  to  Decofiber  31,  1946- 
June  25,  1950,  to  January  31,  ll55;  August  5 
1964.  to  August  15.  1973;   all  di  tes  Inclusive 
or  who,  being  a  citizen  of  the  ■  Jnlted  States 
at  the  time  of  entry  therein,  j  erved  In  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  an  ■  of  the  gov- 
ernments associated  with  the  i  rnited  States 
during    said    wars    or   hostilltli  s;    Provided 
homever.   That   such   person   si  all    have   an 
honorable  discharge  or  separatlji  from  such 
service  or  continues  to  serve  holorably  after 
any  of  the  aforesaid  terminal  da  fs.". 


HONORARY    CITIZENSK  [P    FOR 
ALEKSANDR  I.  SOLZHE  WTSYN 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  1  es.  188)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  ieclare  by 
proclamation  Aleksandr  I.  S  Izhenitsyn 
an  honorary  citizen  of  the  Ur  ited  States 
was  announced  as  next  in  or  ler. 

Mr.    HELMS.    Mr.    Presid*it,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  Recobd  an  excerpt  frcwn 
'No.  93-1216),  explaining  th 
of  the  measure. 


Jrinted  in 
iie  report 
purposes 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

pxniPosK 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
provide  tha-t  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
declare  by  proclamation  Aleksandr  X.  Sol- 
zhenltsyn  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

STATEMENT 

On  February  12,  the  noted  Russian  author 
and  Uitellectual  leader  Aleksandr  I.  Sol- 
zhenltsyn  was  forcibly  removed  from  his 
apartment  by  seven  Soviet  police  agents  and 
taken  away  for  Interrcgation.  The  whole 
world  knew  that  Solzhcnitsyn  had  Invited 
the  confrontation,  indeed,  had  welcomed  It, 
despite  the  dangers  Involved  to  his  family 
and  to  his  compatriots  fighting  in  the  same 
cnu.<te. 

That  cause  Is  the  cause  of  freedom — the 
freecJom  to  think,  the  freedom  to  write,  and 
the  freedom  to  publish  it.  It  is  also  the  caiuse 
fcr  the  right  to  dissent  from  lotalltarian 
ideology,  and  the  right  for  these  trapped 
under  oppression  to  move  about  freely.  These 
are  all  rights  which  are  fundamental  aspects 
of  a  free  society. 

Despite  the  lack  of  the;e  rights  in  Soviet 
society — indeed,  despite  the  aggressive  cam- 
paign against  them — Solzhenlisyn  had  no 
desire  to  leave  his  native  land.  Instead,  hf; 
wanted  to  use  his  special  gifts  to  Improve 
conditions  for  his  fellow  citizens.  He  spoke 
as  an  Old  Testament  prophet,  castigating  the 
IIU  he  saw  in  a  sick  society.  His  prophecy 
first  took  the  form  of  imaginative  literature 
which  aroused  millions  all  over  the  world, 
and  which  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  litera- 
ture. But  hidden  in  secret  places  he  kept  the 
most  devasta.tlng  work  of  all,  composed  from 
the  many  voices  of  suffering  and  of  oppres- 
sion that  he  had  listened  to  In  the  transit 
camps  and  the  prisons  and  recorded  In  his 
memory.  These  were  voices  that  had  been 
stlRed,  volce.s  from  the  grave.  But  strangely 
enough,  it  was  only  thccc  voices  of  the  dead 
and  dying  that  kept  Solzhenltsyn  alive.  He 
blackmailed  his  oppressors  with  their  guilty 
secret,  threatening  to  release  It  if  they  moved 
agahist  him.  They  in  turn  adopted  the  very 
methods  which  he,  as  a  prophet,  had  dis- 
cerned in  their  poUtical  system.  They  moved 
agaUist  him  step  by  step,  drawing  the  men- 
acing circle  tighter. 

S  J.  Res.  188  Is  a  very  simple  resolution 
that  proposes  a  very  high  honor.  It  Is  the 
highest  honor  that  this  Republic  can  bestow. 
It  Is  not  an  honor  that  can  be  given  lightly 
or  for  reasons  of  passing  moment.  It  would 
not  impose  any  legal  oblleations  upon  him, 
or  prejudice  his  standing  with  his  native 
land.  Technically,  he  is  a  stateless  person. 
This  honor  Is  unsought,  as  his  Nobel  Prlz« 
was  unsought.  It  does  not  Imply  that  he 
must  accept  or  reject.  It  merely  places  the 
United  States  on  record.  In  a  most  emphatic 
way,  tliat  this  nation  honors  him  for  his 
contributions  to  the  freedom  of  mankind. 
It  is  urgent  that  we  make  this  gesture. 
Soliihenltsyn  Is  In  the  West,  but  his  friends 
nre  still  under  a  totalitarian  system.  And 
mUllons  more  are  waiting  to  see  what  the 
United  States  is  going  to  do.  Solzhenltsjn 
himself  has  complained  of  the  "spirit  of 
Munich"  that  seems  to  pervade  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  our  amoral  policy  of  Ignoring  oppres- 
sion so  that  we  can  make  deals — deals  for 
food,  deals  for  trade,  deals  for  disarmament. 
He  said : 

■"The  spirit  of  Munich  has  by  no  means 
pastied  away.  It  was  not  just  a  brief  episode 
m  our  history.  I  would  dare  to  say  even  that 
the  spirit  of  Munich  Is  the  dominant  one 
of  the  20th  Century.  The  timorous  clvUlzed 
world,  confronted  by  the  sudden  renewed 
onslaught  of  a  snarUng  barbarism  found 
nothing  better  to  oppose  It  with  than  con- 
cessions and  smiles." 


This  action  was  taken  when  the  X7nlte<3 
States  conferred  honorary  citizenship  upon 
Lafayette.  It  was  conferred  upon  Winston 
Churchill.  Solzhenltsyn.  the  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  has  performed  meritorious  eerrlce 
for  freedom  at  great  personal  risk. 

The  honor  conferred  upon  Lafayette,  of 
course,  was  not  done  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
because  this  Congress  was  not  yet  In  exist- 
ence. It  was  done  during  the  period  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  by  the  legislatures 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  given  honorary 
citizenship  by  proclamation  of  President 
Kennedy  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  in 
1963.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  set  forth  the  legal  ramlflcatlons— 
or  rather,  the  lack  of  them — when  the  bill 
was  brought  to  the  fioor.  The  language  of 
this  resolution  Is  Identical  to  that  of  the 
act  passed  for  Churchill,  and  the  same  con- 
siderations  would   apply. 

The  Committee  deems  It  clear  that  no 
leyal  obligations  of  citizenship  apply,  and 
no  tax  complications  arise.  It  Is  an  honor 
pure  ar.d  simple. 

Tlie  Committee  deems  this  resolution 
highly-  meritorious  and.  accordingly,  rec- 
ommoido   favorable    consideration. 

The  joint  reyolution  (S.J.  Res.  188> 
v.as  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readin,?,  read  the  third  time, 
end  pa?sed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  declai'o  by  proclamation 
that  Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn  shall  be  an 
honorary  cltizeri  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Piesident.  this  res- 
oluUon  was  introduced  on  February  19, 
1S74.  a  few  days  after  Aleksandr  I.  Solz- 
henltsyn had  been  arrested  at  his  home 
in  Moscow,  hustled  off  to  interrogation 
like  millions  of  victims  of  the  Soviet  Se- 
cret Police  before  him,  and  then,  inexpli- 
cably, deported  into  exile  in  the  West. 
Many  events  have  transpired  since  tlien. 
We  have  not  only  the  pubUcation  in  the 
West  of  the  first  section  of  the  great 
prose  masterpiece,  the  '*Gulag  Archi- 
pelago," but  also  his  "Letter  to  the  Soviet 
Leaders."  We  have  seen  world  opinion 
force  the  Soviets  to  reunite  his  family 
with  him.  We  are  beginning  to  learn  the 
tiue  dimensions  of  the  humanitarian 
work  which  he  carried  on  imderground 
on  behalf  of  the  political  prisoners  and 
their  families,  many  of  them  suffering 
religious  persecution  for  being  faithful  to 
the  tenets  of  Orthodox  Chi-istianity, 
Judaism,  the  Baptists,  and  other  church 
groups. 

His  Nobel  Prize  for  Literatui-e,  given  in 
1970,  was  only  a  precursor  of  recognition 
by  the  world  of  the  full  extent  of  the  man 
and  his  character. 

Since  his  enforced  exile,  he  has  con- 
tinued tills  work,  devoting  liis  own  funds 
to  the  alleviation  of  distress,  and  using 
the  secret  channels  that  were  established 
before  he  left.  But  above  all  he  continues 
to  wTite,  for  his  writing  is  his  greatest 
legacy  to  the  future.  I  invited  him  to 
come  to  the  United  States  to  meet  his 
many  friends  and  admirers  here,  and  I 
still  hope  that  someday  he  will  come.  But 
for  now  he  has  told  me  that  he  cannot 
postpone  the  writing  which  is  his  life- 
work. 

He  feels  that  time  has  its  hand  on  his 
.shoulder  as  he  works,  and  that  the  period 
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h 
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yet  allotted  to  him  may  be  too  short.  As 
a  man  who  has  escaped  from  the  death  of 
the  camps,  who  has  escaped  from  the 
death  of  cancer,  and  who  has  escaped 
perhaps  even  from  execution,  he  has  a 
set  of  priorities  that  places  a  low  value 
on  travel  and  social  inteicouibe. 

But  it  does  not  matter.  The  personal 
witness  of  Solzhenltsyn  on  behalf  of  hu- 
man rights  has  placed  him  in  a  categoi-y 
with  only  a  handful  of  men  in  history. 
Millions  of  people  have  suffered  from  op- 
pression, but  they  have  suffered  silently. 
It  is  Solzhenltsyn  who  has  brought  the 
suffering  of  the  oppressed  to  the  notice  of 
the  world.  His  personal  courage  in  chal- 
lenging the  system  of  Soviet  oppression 
forced  changes  even  within  that  closed 
society,  and  shamed  the  West  into  deal- 
ing with  the  questions  of  human  rights, 
religious  persecution,  and  freedom. 

His  "Gulag  Archipelago"  is  more  than 
a  publishing  phenomenon.  As  a  high 
work  of  literatui-e,  it  cannot  be  classi- 
fied as  narrative,  history,  political,  econ- 
omy, philosophy,  or  memoirs;  yet  it  is  all 
that.  It  is  almost  an  invented  form  of 
literature  that  somehow  makes  graphic 
the  horrors  of  the  system  at  the  same 
time  that  it  makes  a  fundamental  criti- 
cism of  the  principles  of  the  system  itself. 
Solzhenltsyn  will  not  allow  anyone  to  say 
that  Stalinism  is  an  aberration  from 
commimism,  or  that  the  system  can  be 
reformed  by  trimming  certain  "excesses ' 
which  it  has  exhibited  throughout 
histoiy. 

His  critique  goes  to  the  heart  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism itself  as  a  fundamental 
distortion  of  human  nature.  The  restora- 
tion of  human  rights  will  not  be  accom- 
plished until  the  Communist  system  is 
fundamentally  changed. 

It  is  significant  that  his  personal  cru- 
sade for  freedom  has  been  driven  by  his 
own  fundamental  conversion  from  Marx- 
ism to  the  profound  faith  of  a  religious 
believer. 

The  instant  and  phenomenal  success 
of  the  "Gulag"  in  every  Western  coun- 
try cannot  be  explained  upon  the  level 
of  literature  alone.  It  contains  a  message 
which  lay  unarticulated  in  the  hearts  of 
free  people  everywhere.  Millions  of  cop- 
ies have  been  sold  in  many  languages. 
Despite  the  somber  message  which  it  con- 
tains, the  difHculty  of  the  history — ^\vhich 
is  unfamiliar  except  to  specialists,  the 
length  of  the  volume,  and  the  originality 
of  style,  it  has  been  eagerly  accepted 
everywhere.  For  it  contains  a  message 
of  hope.  And  that  message  is  that  if,  from 
the  depths  of  despair  and  from  the  utter- 
most degradation  of  human  spirit,  there 
can  arise  a  voice  of  strength  and  un- 
flinching courage  and  criticism,  then  sal- 
vation is  possible  for  a  world  beset  with 
problems  and  despondency.  The  publi- 
cation of  "Gulag"  must  be  described  as 
a  humanitarian  act. 

On  another  occasion,  I  have  described 
SolzhenitsjTi  as  an  Old  Testament 
prophet  telling  us  of  our  lapses  from 
God's  economy.  In  the  months  since  he 
has  come  to  the  West,  his  courage  has 
taught  us  that  we  must  deal  with  human 
rights  directly  and  not  sidestep  fimda- 
mental  issues 
It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  impact  of  a 


single  book,  since  books  are  read  in  sol- 
itary by  individuals  over  a  period  of  time. 
But  in  that  time,  a  mood  of  realism  has 
crept  over  the  West,  assailed  as  It  is  by 
many  troubles  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic. But  the  euphoric  attitude  has 
largely  evaporated.  If  the  Soviets  want 
to  work  with  us  for  a  peaceful  world,  it 
is  now  clear  that  immigrants  cannot  be 
held  hostage,  and  Christians  and  Jews 
cannot  be  persecuted  for  not  recogniz- 
ing the  atheism  of  the  State. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  that  I  and  the 
cosponsors  of  this  joint  resolution  urge 
that  the  President  be  directed  to  declare 
Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn  as  an  honor- 
aiT  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  report  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee makes  it  clear  that  this  is  an  honor 
pure  and  simple  and  that  no  further 
legal  ramifications  arise.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  beside  the  point  to  propose  ac- 
tual citizenship  for  such  a  man.  Despite 
Ills  forced  exile,  his  heart  remains  with 
the  Russian  peoples,  his  spirit  abides  as 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  all  the  oppressed  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  thought  is 
evermost  in  his  mind  that  one  day  he 
will  be  able  to  retui-n  to  his  homeland 
when  the  Communist  tyranny  no  longer 
blots  out  hiunan  rights.  We  therefore 
propose  honorary  citizenship.  I  have 
communicated  directly  with  Mr.  Solz- 
henltsyn, and  he  informs  me  that  he 
would  deem  it  a  singular  honor  and  most 
gratifying,  if  Congress  should  agree  to 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  support  for  this  measure  is  broadly 
based  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  There 
are  times,  as  we  all  know,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body  are  di- 
vided on  partisan  or  philosophical  lines, 
but  this  is  not  one  of  those  times.  There 
are  43  cosponsors  of  this  bill,  who  are 
united  on  the  issue  of  honoring  this 
champion  of  human  rights,  and  I  think 
that  their  names  should  be  spread  upon 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  188  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Cosponsors  of  S.J.  Res.  188 

Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Buckley,  and  Mr.  Chiles. 

Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domenlci,  Mr. 
Dominick.  Mr.  Ervln,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Givr- 
ney,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Hatfield. 

Mr.  Holllngs,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Nunn. 

Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Rlblcofif,  Mr. 
Schwelker,  Mr.  Scott,  Hugh,  Mr.  Scott,  Wil- 
liam, Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Tover.  Mr.  Tuniiey,  Mr.  Weicker,  and  Mr. 
Williams. 


imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tiie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Jlr.  PASTORE.  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  3802.  A  bUl  to  provide  available  nu- 
clear information  to  committees  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  (Rept.  No.  93-1228). 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3191.  A  bin  "o  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army  in  regular  grades  below 
major  may  be  Involuntarily  discharged  when- 
ever there  is  a  reduction  in  force  (Rept.  No. 
93-1229). 

By  Mr.  EASTL.^ND.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  v,ixh  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3943.  A  bin  to  extend  the  time  for  using 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  rural 
environmental  assistance  program  (REAP) 
and  the  rural  env.ronmental  :onservatlonal 
program  (RECP)  fcr  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  >'une  30,  1974  (Rept.  No. 
93-1230). 

By  Mr.  CHILES,  Siopi  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  in  connec- 
tion with  fixed  price  Government  contracts 
(Rept.  No.  93-1231). 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY (S.  REPT.  NO,  93-1227) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  I  present  the  duly  approved  re- 
port of  the  said  subcommittee  for  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  March  1,  1973,  and 
ending  on  February  28.  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  intix)duced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unaniVious  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  refeired  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  rajGH  SCOTT: 
S.  4092.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Edward  N. 
Deutschmanjx  Referred   to   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (for  himself.  Mr 
Mdskie.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Cranstok.  Mr.  Eaclfton. 
Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  McIntyru.  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Tunnfy.  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  MoNTOTA,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Bybd,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  M.\cnoson. 
and  Mr.  Burdick. 
S.  4093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  freeze  medicare  deductibles.  Re- 
ferreii  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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STATEMENTS    ON 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RI 

By  Mr.  RIBICX5FP 
Mr.    MusKiE.   Mr. 
Pell,    Mr.    Pastor 
Govern,    Mr.     WiIliams, 
Cranston,    Mr.    Emleton 
Gravel.    Mr.    McftfTTRE, 

MONDALE,      Mr.      BfNTSEN, 
TUNNEY,     Mr.     MAfSFIELD, 

Randolph,     Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Jackso 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  HfMPHREY,  Mr, 
MoNTOYA,  Mr.  ChH  es,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Bible,  i  Ar 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byk 
AWAY,  Mr.  Moss,  !(  r.  Abourezk, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  ar  1  Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  . 
S.  4093.  A  bUl  to  amend  tie  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  freeze  medlcan  deductibles. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  c  i  Finance. 

FRETzmC    MEDICAL   DEDTJCTI  LES  AND 
COPATMENTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  today, 
I  am  introducing  with  Senat  r  Clark  and 
31  other  Senators  a  bill  to  fi  !eze  at  pres- 
ent levels  the  medicare  dec  ictibles  and 
copayments  which  patients 
Under  present  medicare  lat 
ments  go  up  annually  as 
daily  cost  of  hospital  care  ^s  up.  It  Is 
unconscionable  to  force  olde  •  Americans 
to  bear  the  bnmt  of  inflati  n. 

It  was  recently  announc  ;d  that  on 
January  1.  1975,  these  deduc  ibles  will  go 
up  again. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ;he  cost  of 
hospitalization  has  increased  since  med- 
icare was  enacted  in  1965.  Bi  ;  we  cannot 
keep  putting  heavier  co  t  burdens 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  i  t  the  poor, 
sick  elderly  members  of  oul  population 
whose  incomes  are  frozen.    | 

The  sad  fact  is  that  th  23  million 
medicare  beneficiaries  are  aying  more 
of  their  own  money  out  o  pocket  for 
medical  expenses  than  they  were  before 
medicare  was  enacted.  Sln(  e  medicare 
was  enacted,  premium  and  ^insurance 
rates  have  shot  up  10  percer  L  It  Is  time 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  cost  bl  rden  which 
hits  hardest  at  those  who  c  m  least  af- 
ford it. 

The  average  out-of-pock  X  payment 
for  Americans  aged  65  ar  1  over  has 
grown  from  $234  in  1966  to  3111n  1973, 
the  latest  year  for  which  con  plete  statis- 
tics are  available. 

In  Connecticut  alone  t  rer  290,000 
Americans  enrolled  in  met  care  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  hospita   care. 

If  this  bill  is  not  enact€  1.  medicare 
patients  will  have  to  pay  1  le  first  $92 
of  these  hospital  bills  rath  r  than  the 
first  $84. 

Because  of  the  Increase  in  he  hospital 
deductible  present  law  a:  o  requires 
other  cost  increases.  Thus,  w  icn  a  medi- 
care beneficiary  has  a  hosp  tal  stay  of 
more  than  60  days  he  will  1  e  forced  to 
pay  $23  a  day  for  the  61st  '  hrough  the 
90th  day,  up  from  the  prea  nt  $21  per 
day.  If  he  has  a  post-hosp  tal  stay  of 
over  20  days  in  an  extended  are  facility 
he  will  be  forced  to  pay  $i:  50  per  day 
instead  of  the  present  $10.1  1.  And  if  a 
medicare  beneficiary  ever  leeds  more 
than  90  days  of  hospital  cai  i,  his  "life- 
time reserve"  of  60  days  w  11  cost  him 
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$46  a  day  instead  of  the  present  $42 
per  day. 

Under  our  proposal  the  deductibles 
would  be  kept  at  their  present  level.  That 
means  the  1st  day  of  hospital  care  will 
cost  $84  Instead  of  $92.  The  deductible 
for  the  61st  to  the  90th  day  will  cost  $21 
instead  of  $23.  The  deductible  for  ex- 
tended care  after  20  days  will  cost  $10.50 
instead  of  $11.50.  And  the  deductible  for 
the  medicare  lifetime  reserve  will  cost 
$42  Instead  of  $46. 

It  is  time  once  and  for  all  to  put  an 
end  to  these  additional  cost  burdens  on 
older  Americans  who  carmot  afford  to 
shoulder  them. 

Our  proposal  will  provide  long  over- 
due relief  to  millions  of  older  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cer- 
tain tables  I  have  had  prepared  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MEDICARE  DEDUCTIBLES  AND  COPAYMENTS 


Levels  as  of 
1975 


Riblcoft- 


\*o 

10 

20 

44 

n 

22 

52 

13 

26 

60 

15 

30 

68 

17 

34 

72 

18 

36 

84 

21 

42 

1st  day  kospital  deductible $92.00  J84  00 

6lst-90(h day  hospital  dMiucUbte...  23.00  21.00 

Extended  care  after  20  days 11.50  10.50 

Lifetime  reserve  days 46.00  42.00 


INCREASES  IN  DEDUCTIBLES  SINCE  MEDICARE  ENACTED 

For  benefit  period  Inpatient       61st-90tli  Lifetime 

beginning  in—  deductible  day    reserve  days 


1966. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
en  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  ,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a 
statement  prepared  by  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill  Introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff) 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Clark 
t^me  to  freeze  medicare  costs  for  flderly 

Mr.  Prefiideut,  rec«utly  the  admluistratlou 
announced  that  copayments  and  tlie  deduc- 
tible under  medicare  hospital  Insurance 
would  have  to  be  Increased  by  almost  10  per- 
cent in  1975  due  to  rising  costs  In  hospital 
care.  In  order  to  prevent  this  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  health  care  for  older 
Americans,  Senator  Ribicoff  and  I  are  offering 
a  bill  to  freeze  the  medicare  copayments  and 
th©  deductible  at  the  current  levels. 

If  this  measure  is  not  enacted,  the  deducti- 
ble— the  amount  a  hospital  patient  must  pay 
before  medicare  takes  over — would  Increase 
from  $84  to  $92  In  1975.  Also,  the  coln-iur- 
ance  charges — the  portion  of  costs  that  pa- 
tients must  pay  for  hospital  stays  longer 
than  60  days  and  for  nursing  home  care  after 
20  days — would  likewise  Increase  by  almost 
10  percent  In  1975. 

Wliat  this  means  is  that  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries will  have  to  pay  $33  a  day  Instead  of 
the  present  $31  a  day  for  the  6lEt  through 
the  90th  day  in  the  hospitaa,  and  $46  a  day 
Instead  of  the  present  $42  a  day  for  the  Slst 
through  the  ISOtb  day  In  the  hospital. 

For  a  poet-hoepltal  stay  In  a  nursing  home 
of  more  than  20  days,  the  coinsurance  would 


be  $11. so  a  day  compared  to  the  current  cost 
of  $10.50  per  day,  as  this  table  Indicates: 

IMPACT  OF  RtBICOrF-OARK  UGiSLATION  ON  MEDICARE 
COSTS 


Levels 
for  1975 

Proposed 

levels  under 

Ribicoff  Claik 

proposal 

J92.00 

94.00 

23.00 

21.00 

46.00 

42.00 

11.50 

10.50 

1st  day  el  hospital  deductible. . . 

61st  to  90tli  day  Iwspital  c»- 
payment 

9Ut  to  ISOtli  day  hospital  co- 
pay  iMfH. 

Nursing  home  copaymeut  after 
20  days 


Almost  one  out  of  every  four  aged  and  dis- 
abled medicare  beneficiaries  Is  exx>ected  to  be 
hospitalized  next  year,  a  total  of  over  6V2 
mUUon  people.  We  can  be  sure  that  the 
scheduled  Increase  would  fall  hardest  upon 
the  aged  and  Infirm — those  individuals  who 
already  have  been  the  hardest  pressed  to 
bear  the  burden  of  Inflation. 

Because  of  inflation,  many  people  are  being 
forced  to  eliminate  even  those  Items  essen- 
tial to  a  minimum  standard  of  living.  Older 
people  have  to  pay  a  disproportionate 
anK>unt  of  their  income  for  essentials  like 
food,  fuel,  utUities  and  health  care,  and  these 
are  the  very  items  which  have  led  the  ever- 
increasing  consumer  price  index.  If  we  aUow 
the  medicare  deductible  and  copayments  to 
rise,  we  will  Increase  their  suffering. 

To  avoid  that  prospect,  we  must  act  fav- 
orably and  expeditiously  on  this  vitally  Im- 
portant measure. 

This  legislation  will  not  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers more  money.  Neither  the  wage  base  nor 
the  payroll  tax  under  social  security  would 
have  to  be  Increased.  The  unusually  large 
assets  of  the  hospital  trust  fund  could  cover 
the  estimated  cost  of  $70  million  for  1975 
without  Impairing  the  long-term  soundness 
of  the  program. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  de- 
ductibles and  coinsurance  costs  under  medi- 
care have  risen  tremendously  over  the  past  6 
years.  At  the  end  of  1968,  for  example,  the 
hospital  deductible  was  $40.  Currently  It  Is 
$84.  If  we  allow  the  cost  to  go  up  to  $92  in 
1975,  the  rate  vrtll  have  risen  well  over  100 
percent. 

Especially  now,  during  this  time  of  double- 
digit  inflation,  this  would  be  intolerable  for 
aU  too  many  of  our  older  citizens.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  bill. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    341* 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  , 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3418.  to 
establish  a  Federal  Privacy  Board  to 
oversee  the  gathering  and  disclosure  of 
information  concerning  individuals,  to 
provide  management  systems  in  Federal 
agencies,  State  and  local  governments, 
and  other  organizations  regarding  such 
information,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  900 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3619.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  emergency  relief  for  small 
business  concerns  in  connection  with 
fixed  price  Government  contracts. 

■.  3tSl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellxon).  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HxnaPHREY)  were  added  as  cospoiLjors  of 
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S  3921,  a  bill  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
with  respect  to  records  management  by 
Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    397B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3979,  a  bill  to  increase  the  availability 
of  reasonably  priced  mortgage  credit  for 
home  piu-chases. 

S.    398S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3985,  the  Antl-Dog-Fighting  Act. 

S.   402i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott  (for 
Mr.  DoMiNicK>,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenigi)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  4021,  a  bill  to  exclude 
from  the  gross  income  of  individuals  the 
interest  on  an  amount  of  savings  not  in 
excess  of  $20,000. 

£.   4040 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4040,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  liberalize  tlie  provisions  relating  to 
payment  of  disability  and  death  pension, 
and  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation, to  increase  income  limitations, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   4079 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  4079,  the  Emergency  Pub- 
lic Service  Employment  Act  of  1974. 

S.   4081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  £.  4081,  a  bill  to 
redesignate  November  1  rof  each  year  as 
Veterans  Day  and  to  n*tke  such  day  a 
legal  public  holiday. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  24  0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  240,  requiring  full  public  ac- 
cess to  all  facts  and  the  fniits  of  all  in- 
vestigations relating  to  Watergate  and 
full  public  access  to  all  papers,  docu- 
ments, memoranda,  tapes,  and  transcripts 
during  the  period  January  20,  1969, 
through  AugTist  9, 1974. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  419— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH  a  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  STUDY  GOVERNMENTAL  OP- 
ERATIONS WITH  RESPECT  TO  IN- 
TELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
crnmcx^t  Operations. ) 


Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Mansfield)     submitted    the    following 

resolution: 

8.  Res.  419 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  established  a 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  be  known 
as  the  Select  Committee  to  Study  Govern- 
mental Operations  with  Respect  to  Intelli- 
gence Activities  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
resolution  as  the  "select  committee") . 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eight  Members  of  the  Senate  equally 
divided  between  the  majority  and  minority 
parties  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

(c)  The  select  committee  sliall  select  two 
co-chairmen  from  among  its  members,  one 
from  the  majority  party  and  one  from  the 
minority  party.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  select  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  thereof  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, except  that  the  select  committee  may  fix 
a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  testlraory.  Vacancies  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  select  committee  shall  not  af- 
fect the  authority  of  the  remaining  members 
to  execute  the  functions  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  6  of  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  or  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  and  Investiga- 
tion with  respect  to  aU  matters  relating  to 
(1)  the  operp.tlons  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  domestic  and  foreign 
intelligence  activities,  and  (2)  the  past  effect 
and  future  role  of  such  activities  of  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  within  the 
United  States  and  overseas. 

Sec.  3.  ^a)  for  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  is  authorized  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  (3)  to  hold  hearUigs,  (4) 
to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place  dvu-ing 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods 
of  the  Senate,  (5)  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  correspondence,  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  (6)  to  take  deposi- 
tions and  other  testimony,  (7)  to  procure 
the  service  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amnded, 
and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
ana  the  Ctommittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

(b)  The  co-chairmen  of  the  select  com- 
mittee shall  preside  over  meetings  of  the 
select  committee,  except  that  (1)  in  the 
r.bscnce  of  one  of  the  co-chairmen,  the  other 
co-chairman  may  preside,  and  (2)  in  the 
absence  of  both  co-chalrmeu,  any  other 
member  of  the  select  committee  aesignated 
by  botli  co-chairmen  miay  preside. 

(c)  Either  co-chairman  of  the  select  com- 
niUtee  or  any  member  thereof  jnay  admin- 
ister oaths  to  witnesses. 

(d)  Subpenas  authorized  by  the  select 
committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  either  co-chairman,  or  any  other  member 
designated  by  the  co-chairmen,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the  co- 
chairman  or  member  signing  tlie  subpena. 

Sec.  4.  Tlie  select  committee  shall  make  a 
final  report  of  its  findings,  wiUi  respect  to 
such  period  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  as  it  deen^s  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
this  resolution  is  agreed.  Tlie  select  commit- 
tee may  also  submit  to  the  Senate  such  in- 
terim  reports    as    it    couildcrs    npproprinte. 


Upon   submission   of   Its   final   report,    the 
select  committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  From  the  date  this  resolution 
to  agreed  to,  through  February  28,  1975.  the 
expenses  of  the  special  committee  under 
this  resolution  shaU  not  exceed  $325,000.  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof,  as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  ai 
amended. 

(b)  Tlie  select  committee  sliall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable 
with  respect  to  the  Study  and  Investigation 
for  which  expenditures  are  Incurred  out  of 
funds  made  available  under  this  section,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1976. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  select  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  two-cochairmen  of  the 
select  committee. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

senate  RESOLrllON  309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ervin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff  > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 399,  urging  full  public  access  to 
information  regarding  the  Watergate 
investigation. 

senate  RESOLimON  4  1  8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin,  tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 418,  relating  to  the  need  for  an 
increase  in  the  price  support  for  milk. 


AMENDMENTS    SUBMITTED    FOR 
PRINTING 


BROADCAST    LICENSE    RENE'.VAL 
ACT— H.R.  12993 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1956 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Tunney, 
Mansfield,  Hugh  Scott,  Hollincs,  Cook, 
Beall,  Hruska.  Bayh,  Young,  Allen, 
Stafford,  Bartlett,  Humphrey,  Curtis, 
MONDALE,  Chiles,  and  Nunn,  I  am  today 
introducing  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
12993,  the  Broadcast  License  Renewal 
Act.  to  authorize  the  Federal  Commmii- 
cations  Commission  to  extend  the  broad- 
cast license  term  to  a  maximum  of  5 
years.  A  similar  amendment  was  offered 
on  the  House  floor  and  was  approved 
overwhelmingly  by  a  vote  of  308  to  84. 

This  amendment  is  a  simple  one.  At 
present  the  maximum  license  term  is  3 
years  and  H.R.  12993,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  makes  no 
change  in  this  situation.  My  amendment 
merely  provides  that  the  FCC  .<;hall  have 
the  authority  to  grant  and  renew  broad- 
cast licenses  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed 
5  years.  Although  thLs  amendment  will 
lengthen  the  maximum  license  term,  it 
will  in  no  way  inhibi*;  the  authority  of 
the  Commission  to  grant  licenses  for  a 
shorter  period. 

At  the  outset,  the  very  focus  of  the 
Broadcast  Renewal  Act  ought  to  be  made 
clear.  This  is  a  bill  which  strikes  pri- 
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marily  at  the  heart  of  a  sni  11  industry. 
While  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
broadcasting  has  its  giants  the  plsiin 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  mass  of  the 
Nation's  8,000  licenses  are  essentially 
small  businessmen.  And  u  ilike  other 
sniall  businessmen  in  this  coi  ntry  their's 
is  a  fully  regulated  industry, ;  tnposing  on 
even  its  smallest  outlet  a  v  hole  range 
of  bureaucratic  responsibilit  ds. 

Mr.  President,  the  length*  :ied  license 
term  is  strongly  recommen  led  by  the 
principles  of  good  business.  V  ith  the  ad- 
dition of  2  years  to  his  lici  nse  period, 
broadcasters  wUl  have  a  morj  reasonable 
period  within  which  they  can  plan  the  fi- 
nancial future  of  their  businfts.  Increas- 
ingly heavy  capital  investmlnts  can  be 
amortized  over  a  more  reasonable  period 
of  time,  capital  investment  that  are 
necessary  to  improve  broaclolsting  serv- 
ice to  the  community.  ThislbiU  recog- 
nizes the  instability  that  h£^  .  developed 
in  the  broadcasting  industry  as  a  result 
of  the  regulatorj'  and  judicij  1  events  of 
the  last  decade;  and  so  v.ull'  he  length- 
ened license  term  provide  f  le  kind  of 
stability  necessary  for  finan;  al  institu- 
tions to  lend  the  money  fo  improved 
technological  development  o,  broadcast 
facilities. 

While  the  renewal  burden  on  the  li- 
censee has  increased  in  rece  it  years,  a 
like  increase  in  the  v.orkI(  nd  of  the 
FCC  has  been  quite  evident  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  renewal  ap  )lication  to 
consist  of  several  hundred  p  ges,  all  of 
which  must  be  weighed  and  3scssed  by 
the  staff  of  the  Commission.  While  the 
paperwork  burden  can  undo  ibtedly  be 
decreased  somewh:.t.  it  is  i  Dnethcless 
unrealistic  to  expect  it  to  slac  :en  to  any 
significant  degree.  Comprelier  ;ive  filings 
on  all  aspects  of  station  opei  itiony  wDl 
continue  to  be  required  so  tha  the  Com- 
mission will  have  the  info  mation  it 
needs  to  adequately  assess  w  lether  the 
licen-see  is  fulfilling  its  duty  j  perform 
for  the  public  interest,  converfence,  and 
necessity. 

However,  if  a  licensee  wer  required 
to  seek  renewal  every  5  years,  ther  than 
every  3  years,  a  correspondir  j  drop  in 
the  v.'ork  load  of  the  FCC  co  Id  be  ex- 
pected with  a  consequently  im  >roved  re- 
view of  each  individual  appli<  ition.  In- 
stead of  processing  2.800  ai  plications 
each  year,  only  about  1.700  w  raid  need 
to  be  submitted  and  reviewed 


^annually. 

Instead  of  an  increasingly  b1  rdensome 
process  for  both  applicant  am  commis- 
sion, more  time  and  energy  could  be 
spent  on  improving  program!  ig  in  the 
public  interest.  This  would  ass  re  a  sav 
ings  of  money  and  manpower  f(  •  the  tax- 
payer, yet  the  FCC  would,  £  !  I  have 
noted,  retain  the  ability  to  ini  uire  into 
problem  areas  on  a  continuing  >asis. 

Moreover,  permitting  a  5-y  !ar  term 
for  broadcast  stations  will  cor  'orm  the 
length  of  the  term  to  that  of  o  ler  com- 
munications services  such  asfcommon 
carriers  and  cable  systems. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  ^lith  ihis 
amendment  we  reduce  the  s  aggerlng 
time,  paperwork,  and  personne  costs  of 
tiie  renewal  process;  we  allow  r  lore  time 


and  talent  to  be  Invested  in  community 
programing  needs;  and  we  improve  the 
FOG'S  ability  to  review  each  individual 
license  application.  I  urge  the  Senate's 
support  of  this  amendment  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Senator  Tun- 
NEY's  separate  views  in  the  report  of 
the  commLssion  on  commerce  on  this 
matter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Semhate  Views  of  Mr.  Tunnet 

The  wide  ciisacminatlon  of  Ideas  Is  crucial 
to  liie  proper  functioning  of  a  democratic 
society.  The  Federal  Communication  Com- 
niisslon  with  its  oversight  and  licensing 
powers  over  the  airwaves  plays  a  critical  role 
in  this  process  and  must  be  vigilant  In  as- 
bunug  the  excellence  end  public  service  of 
the  broadcast  media. 

I  believe  the  license  rene-.val  legislation  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
has  gone  far  in  clarifying  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission's  responsibilities  in 
this  area. 

With  a  tiglitenod  cte.fin'.tion  of  the  F.C.C.'s 
regulatory  role,  there  should  also  be  consid- 
ej^ii'oh  of  Ceveloping  more  orderly  procedures 
for  liccr.se  renewals. 

Since  first  entering  Congress  10  years  ago. 
I  have  felt  that  the  short  three  year  license 
renewal  period  for  broadcasting  should  be 
e.':t°nded  to  live  years.  As  a  Congressman.  I 
i'itroduced  legulatlon  in  1968  which  would 
iiave  provided  for  this  longer  period.  A  five 
year  renewal  peiiod.  I  believe,  would  allow 
the  FCC  to  mo -e  carefully  scrutinize  and  re- 
view broadcast  licenses. 

The  license  renewal  process,  which  at  one 
time  war,  a  fairly  simple  and  straightforward 
proredire,  hr.s  become  extremely  complex  and 
rime  consviming.  Enormous  amounts  of  In- 
forma^'on  and  i.lings  are  now  required  by  the 
r.C.C.  This  burden  weighs  particularly 
.easily  on  the  many  ::mall  broadcast  sta- 
tions on  which  millions  of  Americans  depend 
for  news  and  public  service  broadcasting 
ihrougliout  our  Nation. 

Alao,  the  moiuitains  of  paperwork  gen- 
erated by  this  process  have  tended  to  clog 
the  functioning  of  the  FCC.  Right  now.  there 
are  close  to  one-hundred,  thirty  contested 
cases  backlogged  in  the  FCC.  Some  of  thete 
cases  will  take  months  and  possibly  years  to 
decide. 

A  five  year  renewal  period  would  immedi- 
ately ea.se  the  FCCs  burden.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  It  would  reduce  the  number  of 
applications  which  the  Commission  must  re- 
view from  approximately  2,800  a  year  to  about 
1.700.  This  extensive  but  more  limited  num- 
ber of  renewals  would  allow  the  FCC  to  focus 
its  efforts  on  a  more  thorough  and  expedited 
review  of  each  applicant. 

Additionally,  it  will  permit  stations  to 
eliminate  frequent  submittals  and  concen- 
trate more  on  public  service  and  on  plans  for 
capital  expenditures  and  growth  to  meet 
community  needs. 

The  House  already  has  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  the  five  year  renewal  period  and  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  concur  In  this 
decision. 

Tight  entry  and  renewal  procedures  plus  a 
reasonable  renewal  period  are  the  right  way 
to  assure  the  best  possible  programming  for 
the  American  public. 

John  V.  Tukwet. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
1975— H.R.  16900 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1957 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

EMERGENCY    FDBLIC    SERVICE    JOBS    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  today  an- 
nounced that  the  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  September  increased  to  5.8 
percent  from  the  August  level  of  5.4  per- 
cent. This  represents  more  than  a  25  per- 
cent increase  from  the  4.6  percent  level  of 
las^  October. 

The  economy  is  in  retreat.  The  sharp 
rise  in  unemployment  to  5.8  percent 
means  nearly  5'/2  million  Americans  out 
of  work.  We  have  jimiped  ouc  of  the 
"economic  frying  pan  and  into  the 
economic  fire." 

The  Dow-Jones  average  on  the  stock 
market  is  below  600  for  the  first  time  in 
12  years;  the  Cost  of  Living  Index  con- 
tinues to  soar;  our  foreign  tr.-ide  deficit 
is  out  of  control;  and  the  forecast  for  the 
months  ahead  is  for  a  continuing  sharp 
rise  in  prices  and  more  unemployment. 

These  are  the  sad  economic  facts.  We 
are  in  a  serious  recession.  We  are  ship- 
ping dangerously  clo.'^e  to  a  depression. 

The  President  will  have  a  message  for 
us  Tuesday.  Bold  action  is  needed  with 
specific  proposals  designed  to  check  the 
growing  inflation,  stop  the  rise  in  unem- 
ployment and.  to  turn  the  economy 
around. 
We  simply  must  have : 
.A.  massive  program  of  public  service 
jobs; 

Tax  relief  for  low-  and  middle-income 
families ; 

An  all-out  effort  to  conserve  fuel  and 
mount  a  massive  research  program  for 
alternative  fuel  sources,  in  particular, 
.solar  energy; 

Allocation  of  credit  for  housing,  small 
business  and  agriculture,  coupled  with 
a  determined  Government  policy  to 
reduce  interest  rates;  and 

Immediate  implementation  of  the 
Wage-Price  Stability  Council. 

These  are  the  minimums.  There  can 
be  no  delay.  We  are  entering  a  long, 
cold  winter  of  our  economic  discontent, 
unless  we  buckle  down,  exercise  self- 
discipline,  and  have  strong  action  by 
the  Government,  with  all-out  coopera- 
tion from  business,  labor,  and  consumers. 
As  a  first  step  in  reversing  the  disas- 
trous trend  in  employment,  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  to  imme- 
diately appropriate  an  additional  $1  bil- 
lion for  public  service  jobs.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  measure  alone  can  create 
167,000  new  jobs  beginning  as  soon  as 
November  1.  The  machinery  is  there: 
all  we  need  is  to  have  the  will  to  re- 
spond to  the  desperate  plight  of  the 
swelling  ranks  of  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  emergency  public  service  jobs  pro- 
posal I  am  introducing  today  is  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  16900,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bUl  which  is 
expected  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  action  next  week. 
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Mr.  President,  the  time  for  action  is 
at  hand.  We  have  done  enough  talking, 
it  is  time  to  deliver. 


TEN-YEAR  TERM  FOR  THE  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE  FBI— S.   2106 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1958 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

SrNATE  C0NFIRM\TION  OF  ADMTNISIHATOR.  SO- 
CIAL AND  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS  ADMINISTRA- 
TION    (SESA) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  2106 
which  would  provide  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Administrator  of  the  Social 
and  Economic  Statistics  Administration, 
SESA,  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act.  be  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  Administrator  of  SESA  is  a  very 
important  post.  At  least  IG  of  the  most 
important  and  sensitive  statistics  the 
Government  produces  are  prepared  by 
this  agency.  They  are  equaled  in  impor- 
tance only  by  the  unemployment  figures 
and  the  Consumer  and  Wholesale  Price 
Index. 

The  first  reason,  therefore,  that  this 
appointment  should  be  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  is  not  only 
its  fundamental  and  intrinsic  impor- 
tance but  that  its  counterpart,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics is  confirmed. 

Second,  the  Adniinistrator  of  SESA  has 
under  him  the  Census  Bureau  whose  Di- 
rector must  be  confinned  by  the  Senate. 
We  now  have  the  anomalous  situation 
where  the  subordinate  is  confirmed  but 
the  boss  is  not. 

The  third,  and  most  important  reason 
why  this  post  must  be  confirmed  is  the 
issue  of  the  reliability  and  credibility  of 
the  Government  statistics. 

There  is  a  credibility  gap  with  respect 
to  our  statistics.  This  was  caused  by  the 
appointment  by  President  Nixon  of 
wholly  unqualified  people  to  the  post  of 
Administrator  of  SESA  and  Director  of 
the  Census.  Further,  at  the  BLS.  key 
professional  peisonnel  were  fired,  the 
public  press  conferences  were  eliminated, 
and  ultimately  the  Commissioner  him- 
self. Mr.  Geoffrey  Moore,  was  sacked  by 
the  White  House  even  though  he  had 
done  a  highly  professional  and  honorable 
job. 

VNil'ALlFir.O    HE\D 

Mr.  Edward  Failor.  v. ho  nov;  holds  the 
job  as  head  ot  SESA  is  unqualified  for 
it.  He  has  no  statistical  background 
whatsoever.  He  came  to  the  job  directly 
from  CREEP— the  Committee  to  Re- 
Elect  the  President.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Assessment  and 
Compliance  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
where  his  stewardship  received  a  sting- 
ing rebuke  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  His  only  other  qualification  is  that 
he  was  once  legislative  lobbyist  for  the 
Association  of  Coin  Opern ted  Laundries 
in  Iowa. 


The  bill  I  originally  introduced.  S. 
2020,  on  this  issue,  would  have  required 
confli-mation  retroactively.  That,  of 
course,  Is  a  contentious  and  argumenta- 
tive and  controversial  point.  I  think  Mr. 
Failor  should  still  have  to  be  confirmed. 
But  such  bills  passed  by  Congress  in  the 
past  have  been  vetoed.  Therefore,  I  have 
made  my  prospective  so  that  it  would 
only  affect  futui-e  appointees  to  the  office 
of  Administrator  of  SESA.  in  order  to 
avoid  any  controversy  about  the  point. 

VITAL     STATISTICS 

We  are  now  in  a  period  when  Govern- 
ment statistics  v.ith  respect  to  unem- 
ployment, prices,  the  growth  of  the  GNP, 
expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  many  others,  are  not  only  im- 
portant in  themselves  but  may  be  highly 
political  and  contentious  issues. 

What  we  must  have  in  all  of  our  gov- 
ernmental statistical  agencies  is  the 
highest  confidence  that  the  statistics  are 
as  accurate  as  highly  trained  and  highly 
competent  professional  men  can  make 
them. 

When  political  liacks  are  put  in  charge 
of  them,  then  let  the  country  beware. 
My  amendment  would  provide  merely 
tliat  Congress  would  have  some  say  in 
these  matters.  And  that,  itself,  may  well 
bring  the  appointment  of  more  highly 
qualified  and  professionally  competent 
men  to  these  positions. 

We  have  just  witnessed  men  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government  committing 
criminal  acts  for  the  purpo.se  of  winning 
an  flection.  These  included  burglary, 
bugging,  breaking  and  entering,  perjury 
end  otiier  acts. 

Put  think  how  much  simpler  it  might 
be  to  jigger  the  unemployment  figures 
or  tiie  cost  of  living  figures  in  a  period 
in  which  there  was  a  hotly  contested 
election.  It  would  be  done  without  re- 
sorting to  crime.  While  it  is  a  crime  for 
citizens  to  give  false  information  to  their 
Government,  it  is  not  a  crime  a^  yet  for 
the  Government  to  give  false  information 
to  its  citizens. 

An  election  could  be  influenced  or 
rigged  without  resorting  to  crim.inal  acts 
mej-ely  by  manipulating  the  crucial  fig- 
ures. The  temptations  are  even  greater 
than  resorting  to  crimes  and  the  conse- 
quences miglit  well  be  more  widespread. 
For  all  these  reasons  we  must  have 
highly  competent  professionals  in  charge 
of  the  Government's  statistics.  And  one 
vTiy  to  help  insure  that  is  to  make  such 
appointments  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  pro\iding  that  the  Adminii,- 
lia'-cr  iji  SESA  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
;ne. 

ADDITION.AL  STATEMENTS 


'POLITICKING  FROM  THE  DENCJl 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
la-t  lew  years.  Americans  have  properly 
expressed  concern  that  members  of.  the 
judicial  branch  should  not  engage  in 
e.\trajiidicial  activities  that  serve  to 
biii\g  nito  (juestion  their  nece.<=saiy  ob- 


jectivity as  judicial  officers.  This  concern 
has  been  prompted  by  a  series  of  events 
which  sometimes  reflect  merely  bad 
judgment,  but  other  times  come  peril- 
ously close  to  a  violation  of  the  standards 
of  judicial  ethics. 

The  recent  examples  are  familiar  to 
most  of  us.  Judges  have  often  served  as 
members  of  nonjudicial  government 
bodies,  thus  confusing  their  role  as  judi- 
cial officer  with  those  of  the  executive. 
They  have  counseled  Presidents  on 
matters  of  policy  or  legislation  or  poli- 
tics. On  one  occasion,  extrajudicial  ac- 
tivities led  to  the  call  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  was  a  factor  in  his  eventual  forced 
resignation. 

We  have  also  seen  examples  in  v\hicli 
members  of  the  High  Court  have  been 
charged  with  lobbying  against  bills  pend- 
ing in  Congi-ess.  The  charges  have  been 
that  this  was  done  quietly,  or  by  the  ac- 
tions of  a  subordinate  assistant,  or  by 
thinly  veiled  speeches  on  presumably 
"judicial"'  topics. 

The  picture  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
using  his  prestige  and  that  of  the  Higii 
Body  it  is  his  honor  to  represei  t  tc  cam- 
paign on  political  matters  is  exceedingly 
disturbing.  A  Supreme  Court  Justice 
brings  the  weight  of  nis  prestige  to  any 
observation  on  current  affairs  and  can  be 
highly  influential.  His  words  are  picked 
up  by  Uie  press,  and  are  given  currency 
far  beyond  those  of  a  less  exalted  official. 
At  the  same  time,  the  entrance  of  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  into  a  matt-er  of 
legislative  controversy  brings  his  owt.  ob- 
jectivity into  serious  question.  One 
wonders,  sometimes  out  loud,  whether 
tiie  Justice's  future  decisions  on  the  sub- 
ject uill  be  objective  or  merely  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  personal  views  on  the  legisla- 
tion. And  when  the  Justice  is  the  author 
of  decisions  in  the  area  which  are  already 
highly  controversial,  oven  grecter  ques- 
tion is  raised. 

Against   this   background.   Mr.  Pici- 
ucnt.  I  wisli  to  express  my  dismay  over 
reports    in    this    weekend's    newspapers 
about  speeches  of  a  Supreme  Court  Ju^- 
tice  which  appear,  from  the  reports,  to 
be  expressing  opinions  on  legislation  no^v 
before  both  Hoiases.  Just  last  week  the 
House  and  Senate  Government  Opcia- 
tions  Committees  reported  legislation  to 
protect  privacy.  While  most  legislators 
support  the  concept  of  privacy,  there  i> 
no  question  that  the  two  bills  are  ex- 
tremely controversial  in  their  appro.iclic-s 
and  may  be  the  subject  of  much  di^pu•.e. 
At  liie  same  time,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mitlees  are  actively  considering  legisla- 
tion to  control  the  unrestricted  use  and 
dis.^emination  of  arrest  records.  It  p.oes 
without   saying  that   this   legislation   is 
rontroversial.  Some  law  enforceme.n  of- 
ficials have  expressed  concern  over  the 
logi-Jacion.  Wl^ile  I  believe  their  cor.cerns 
are  overstated  and  well-answered  by  the 
bill   r.ow   in   the   Constitutional   Rights 
Subcommittee,   major   issues   of   public 
policy  and  state  control  over  law  en- 
fcrcemen:  will  have  to  be  resolved  be- 
fore tiie  legislative  process  is  complete. 
For  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
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then,  to  join  in  this  debate  is  highly  in- 
appropriate. His  intercession  1 1  any  time 
would  be  questionable,  but  to  speak  out 
publicly  when  each  of  the  b:  lis  Is  at  a 
critical  legislative  turning  poir  ;,  is  all  the 
more  unwarranted. 

I  have  as  yet  only  the  presj  reports  of 
those  remarks.  If  accurate,  Ind  I  hope 
they  are  not,  they  demonstrite  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Justice  haslnterjected 
himself  into  the  nonjudicial  fchere.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  Sunda  ■  New  York 
Times,  September  29,  1974.  1  le  justice's 
own  .vords  appear  in  the  (  uotes  that 
follow. 

He  observes,  quite  properlj  that  pri- 
vacy is  threatened  by  increai  ;d  Govern- 
ment activity  in  social  progra  is.  Then  he 
says  that  we  should  repeal  these  pro- 
grams rather  than  enact  spe  ial  pri.acy 
laws. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  ti.at  he  fight  for 
retention  or  expansion  of  prlv  tcy  may  be 
waged  in  the  legislative  halls  no  in  terms  of 
measures  which  would  increase  privacy  but 
detract  from  effective  lav.'  enfoi  :eme;it.  but 
her.d-on  against  the  expansionlof  substan- 
tive government  regulation  of  o4-  lives. 

A  logical  corollary  of  such  an  effort  would 
be  a  counter-movement  dpdica  id  to  repeal 
of  regulatory  laws  currently  on    he  books. 

And  he  noted  that  •'somt|respDnsibIe 
opinion  "  favors  decriminaliziig  prostitu- 
tion, procuring,  and  the  u^ 
huaua. 

Without  endorsing  such  p:  jporals.  he 
believed — 

A  very  conipeilins  arguir.ent 
that  It  Js  preferable  to  repeal 
makes   a   particular   act   crimin  lly  punish- 
able, rather  than   keeping  the    aw  o,i   the 
books  but  making  it  very  difficu 
against  those  who  trr.-jsrre.ss  it 
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to  enforce 


On  the  subject  c-f  the  artst  rrrord 
legislation,  the  article  says  I  re  Justice 
had  httle  sympathy  for  those  ino  would 
restrict  the  circulation  by  tl  e  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  anf  st  records 
to  local  law  enforcement  agenlies  on  the 
ground  of  privacy.  An  arrest,  :  e  said,  "is 
not  a  private  event." 

Then,  quoting  from  the  spa  eh: 

I  think  it  would  be  a  rather  :  lold  person 
who  would  suggest  that  if  one  '  )f  the  sus- 
pects in  an  investigation  of  a  s«  ious  crime 
had  a  record  of  several  arrests  for  similar 
offenses,  that  sort  of  informatioi  would  not 
be  of  slgnincant  help  to  the  i:  vestigating 
authorities. 

The  question  of  whether  an  'st  records 
should  be  made  available,  outsidi  the  crimi- 
nal justice  Ejsr.em,  to  public  a:idi  irivate  em- 
ployers "seems  to  me  to  be  a  eld  er  one." 

To  me  the  question  posed  by  >  lese  situa- 
tions is  not  an  issue  of  core  pVii  \cy  since  I 
think  a.s  a  policy  matter  it  is  q-  ite  Justifi- 
able for  the  Government  to  ca  lect  arrest 
data.  Ihe  que.sllon  is  simply  whe  her  or  not 
the  Governraent  ought  to  spem  its  funds 
and  use  its  manpower  to  supply  tl  is  informa- 
tion to  inquiring  potential  empl  yers. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  wou  1  be  high- 
ly in  Older  for  this  Justice  to  k  ep  off  the 
legislative  grass  and.  to  mix  a  netaphor, 
stick  to  his  own  judicial  knit  ing.  Par- 
ticipating in  legi-slative  policy:  natters  is 
improper  and  imseemly.  If  tl  e  judicial 
business  is  not  exciting  enougl  or  leaves 
too  much  idle  time  on  his  hinds,  then 
peihaps  any  judge  feeling  thi.^vay  ought 
ta  t^.ke  off  his  robes  and  run  f(*  Corgress. 
Then  he  can  politic  all  he  v.ailts. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  many 
segments  of  our  economy  are  depressed 
and  suffering  under  the  heavy  burden 
of  inflation.  The  housing  industry  is 
depressed,  the  financial  market  is  in  the 
doldrums,  and  the  people  are  frustrated 
and  frightened  by  the  turmoil  in  the 
economy. 

The  farmers  and  ranchers  of  this 
C(-untry  are  being  squeezed  unmercifullv 
by  skyrocketing  costs  on  the  one  side, 
and  depressed  prices  for  their  products 
en  tlie  other.  It  is  concerning  the  criti- 
cal plight  of  agriculture  that  I  want  to 
speak  loday,  Mr.  President. 

Recently,  a  Torrington,  Wvo.,  dairy 
f at mtr  wrote: 

Vve  are  paying'  inflation  prices  for  feed, 
but  getting  depression  prices  for  our  milk. 
'./e  nre  currently  going  behind  $1,000  to 
$1,500  per  month  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  producing  milk.  So,  of  course,  at  that 
rate,  we  will  have  to  sell  out  at  a  great  loss. 

A  cattle  produce-  writes: 

I  fim  now  a  foreman  on  a  ranch  and  own 
20  COW5.  but  with  the  price  as  it  is  now,  the 
cjv.s  I  purchased  last  fall  for  $400  per  head 
die  worth  less  than  S200  per  head  this  year. 
The.r  calves  are  wortii  $80  to  $100  per  head 
and  the  interest  on  20  cows  is  S750.  Ilease 
tell  iv.e  how  I  can  stay  in  the  business. 

Says  a  Greybull,  Wyo.,  woman: 

My  folks,  who  are  ranchers  in  the  Ten 
Sleep  area,  attended  a  sale  yesterday.  Calves 
were  selling  for  27  cents  a  pound,  yearlines 
were  selling  for  15  cents  a  potind.  When 
mo-t  pricpj?  in  the  grocery  store  range  trom 
89  cents  to  s;2.2&  per  pound,  someone  is  mak- 
iay  lots  'if  money  and  it  definitely  is  not  the 
rariclTer. 

PRODUCtHS    CCTTINO    LESS — NOT    MORE 

It  is  a  fact.  Mr.  President,  tliat  cattle 
producers  ore  gretting  this  fall  half  or  less 
for  their  aniinais  than  what  they  v.ere 
getting  a  year  a!?o.  It  might  be  possible 
for  pruducer.s  to  hit^h  ud  tneir  belts 
another  notch  and  nde  it  out  if  their 
expenses  did  not  increase.  But  tiiey  are 
in  uouLle  trouble,  beraiise  not  only  are 
they  receiving  way  less  for  their  live- 
stocl,  they  are  having  to  pay  double 
and  triple  costs  of  operating. 

The  price  for  a  ton  of  fertilizer  has 
doubled  in  a  year's  time.  Baling  wire, 
when  it  can  even  be  obtained,  has  trip- 
led in  price  in  most  areas.  Tlie  cost  of 
fuel  to  rim  equipment  is  higher.  A  tractor 
which  cost  between  $11,000  and  $12,000 
last  year  now  brings  $15,000  to  $16,000. 
And,  becaiLse  they  are  consumers  like 
everyone  else,  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
paying,  in  addition  to  these  unbelievably 
high  operating  costs,  the  greatly  in- 
creased prices  evei-yone  else  pays  for  the 
ordinarj'  goods  and  services  they  require 
to  exist. 

Everyone,  of  course,  is  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  current  burden  of  inflation 
and  by  the  economic  dislocations  it  is 
causing.  Inflation  decreases  the  value  and 
purchasing  power  of  every  dollar  of  in- 
come. 

Some  people  are  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  increases  in  income  sufficient  to 
offset  the  purchasing  power  lost  to  infla- 
tion. Tho.se  not  so  fortunate  must  rear- 
range their  budgets  to  compensate  for 
the  eroaion  of  income  inflation  causes. 


But  few  are  faced  with  the  nearly  hope- 
less situation  of  seeing  their  income  cut 
in  half  at  the  same  time  their  expenses 
double. 

who's  getting  the  money? 

Livestock  producers  reeling  from  the 
double-whammy  of  lower  income  and 
higher  expenses  tend  to  get  cranky  with 
those  who,  noting  the  price  of  meat  in 
the  supermarket,  assume  the  producer 
is  getting  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  fact  is.  along  with  consumers, 
these  producers  would  like  to  know  who 
is  getting  the  rather  substantial  differ- 
ence between  what  they  receive  for  the 
animals,  and  what  is  charged  at  the  re- 
tail level.  And  they  would  like  consumers 
to  recognize  the  fact  that,  not  only  are 
they  receiving  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
what  is  charged  a^  the  retail,  they  are 
getting  half  what  they  got  last  year  while 
the  price  consiuners  pay  has  remained 
the  same  or  increased. 

Who  is  getting  the  inci  easing  differ- 
ence 'oetvv'een  the  producer's  price  and 
the  retail  price?  The  middleman,  say 
some.  Who  is  the  middleman?  He  is  the 
feeder;  the  packer;  the  power  company 
serving  the  packer;  the  processor;  the 
trucker  whose  wages  may  have  just  in- 
creased; the  fuel  dealer  v.ho  sells  gas 
to  the  tiTicker's  boss;  the  meatcutter; 
the  checkout  girl;  and  on  and  on.  There 
is  no  middleman.  There  are  himdreds  of 
middlemen.  So  complex  are  the  processes 
that  tnke  place  between  the  ranch  and 
the  consumer's  table  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  recently  announced 
plans  to  investigate  the  reasons  for  the 
grov.iDP  difference  between  v.hat  the  pro- 
ducer receives  and  what  the  consumer 
pays. 

r^PRE.sSED    IIMIY    1NDU.STRY 

Similarly  for  dairy  farmers,  whose  in- 
come is  subject  to  a  government  pro- 
gram, the  cost,s  of  operating  —  feed, 
equipment,  replacement  cows,  fuel,  et 
ceicra— have  doubled  and  tripled  in  the 
past  year,  while  income  has  remained 
the  same  or  decreased.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  continue  an  operation  for  a  short 
time  at  no  profit,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  continue  when  there  is  a  loss  every 
month.  This  is  the  situation  facing  many 
dairymen,  including  the  many  who  testi- 
fied recently  about  their  problems  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices. 

A  Wyoming  dairyman,  in  a  recent  let- 
ter to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz, 
expressed  the  problem  in  terms  cf  the 
future: 

The  average  age  of  dalrjmen,  I  under- 
stand. Is  about  50  years.  With  no  incentive 
to  brirg  you:ig  men  into  this  business  and 
with  lots  of  us  in  the  60-year  bracket  going 
broke.  I  see  a  very  dark  future  for  the  con- 
sumer in  the  years  ahead.  She  will  think  the 
price  she  is  paying  nov.-  is  nothing  compared 
to  what  it  will  be  if  we  rely  on  foreign 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  whether  we  in  Congress 
represent  primarily  agricultural  States, 
such  as  Wyoming,  or  heavily  urbanized 
areas  of  the  country,  we  must  concern 
ourselves  v.ith  the  well-being  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  and  with  the  present 
critical  problems  of  this  industry.  All  213 
million  of  us  depend  on  this  industry 
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for  food.  In  addition,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans owe  their  jobs  to  this  industry,  and 
many,  many  communities  with  agricul- 
tural economic  bases  wiU  suffer  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  ill  fortune  of  agricul- 
ture. Millions  of  people  in  other  coun- 
tries depend  on  American  agriculture. 

WHAT   CAN   BE   DONE? 

Constructive  and  reasonable  efforts  to 
help  farmers  and  ranchers  survive  their 
present  problems  will  benefit  not  only 
the  farmers  and  ranchers,  whose  imme- 
diate livelihood  is  at  stake,  but  will  bene- 
fit as  well  each  one  of  us,  because  only 
if  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
will  the  American  standard  of  living  pre- 
vail. It  is  in  the  national  interest — in- 
deed in  the  interest  of  mankind— to  in- 
sure a  healthy  and  strong  agricultural 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
present  depressed  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry must  be  reversed. 

Evei-y  one  of  us  in  the  Senate  has 
heard  from  ranchers  and  farmers  back 
home  who  are  in  serious  trouble,  and 
who  look  to  Government  to  do  sometl^ing 
to  sta'DiUze  the  economy.  In  certain  in- 
stances, it  is  more  a  case  of  what  Gov- 
ernment should  not  do.  rather  than  what 
it  should  do.  No  livestock  producer  has 
forgotten  the  chain  of  events  beginning 
with  a  ceiling  on  meat  prices.  Indeec'.,  ic 
likely  could  be  said  that  action  triggered 
the  present  problems. 

In  1072.  when  cattlemen  v.ere  finally 
getting  for  their  product  a  price  equal 
to  what  they  had  received  20  years  ear- 
lier, the  issue  of  increased  foreign  im- 
ports reared  its  ugly  head.  Today,  the 
United  States  is  the  only  major  beef- 
consuming  nation  in  the  world  that  has 
not  acted  to  reduce  the  influx  of  cheap 
imports.  Foreign  beef  that  normally 
would  have  gone  to  other  nations  now 
is  flooding  American  markets,  because 
other  countries  are  more  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  impact  of  these  imports  on  their 
own  livestock  industrj'- 

There  is  no  single,  trouble-free  answer 
to  the  problems  of  livestock  producers. 
There  is  no  magic  solution  that  could  be 
rvished  through  the  Congress  today,  in 
order  to  solve  the  problem  tomorrow.  In- 
deed, the  problem  is  symptomatic  of  dec- 
ades of  deficit  spending  by  Government 
and  unwise  and  hurtful  Government  pro- 
grams, such  as  wage  and  price  controls. 
There  are,  however,  some  actions  I 
believe  Government  should  take  imme- 
diately which  would  put  us  on  the  right 
road  to  the  eventual  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems plaguing  the  livestock  industry  to- 
day. 

The  administration  should  act  now  to 
stem  the  flow  into  this  country  of  certain 
agricultural  imports,  such  as  red  meat 
and  dairy  products.  The  administration 
should  observe  the  intent  of  the  1964 
meat  import  quota  law,  and  the  Con- 
gress should  act  now  on  pending  legisla- 
tion to  close  the  loophole  in  the  law 
which  Presidents  have  used  to  import 
millions  of  pounds  of  meat  above  the 
quota  levels  established  by  the  law. 

Every  year  since  I  came  to  the  Senate 
in  1967, 1  have  tried  to  push  legislation  to 
close  this  loophole  in  the  1964  meat  im- 
port quota  law.   This   year,   when   the 


problems  of  feeders  were  so  serious  and 
they  finaUy  awakened  Washington  to  the 
fact  they  were  losing  $100  to  $200  per 
head,  nearly  half  the  Senate  signed  a 
letter  to  the  President  urging  an  Imme- 
diate halt  to  meat  imports.  What  we 
should  do  is  approve  pending  legislation 
that  would  require  the  President  to 
honor  the  quota  law.  We  are  past  the 
letter-signing  stage. 

Further,  the  Congress  can  and  must 
act  immediately  to  drastically  reduce 
C/Overnment  snending,  which  would  help 
reduce  inflation.  The  combined  approach 
of  curtailing  the  flow  of  imports  of  meat 
and  dairy  products,  and  actually  reduc- 
ing spending,  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward helping  restore  the  faith  and  con- 
fidence of  people  in  agi'iculture  to- 
ward their  Government.  These  steps 
would  help  demonstrate  that  Govern- 
ment is  cognizant  of  agricultures  im- 
portance, that  Government  realizes  the 
problems  now  existing. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seiit  that  a  series. of  letters  from  Wyo- 
mir"  livestock  producers  and  dairymen, 
and  a  series  oi  articles  dealim  with  the 
current  problems  of  the  industry,  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd  at  the  conclu.-icn 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  articles  v.ere  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PAViLLioN.  Wyo,. 

August  26,1974. 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
V.'a'ihington.D.C.  ^  , 

DE4R  sir:  The  United  Stales  seems  not  to 
realize  that  the  Dairy  Industry  is  hur'.ng. 

We  operate  very  conservately  as  we  don  t 
like  to  pay  this  high  interest  on  the  debts 
that  have  to  be  made. 

Every  year  we  find  it  more  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  the  expenses.  The  milk  prices  go 
down  making  a  smaller  spread. 

This  year  we  have  had  to  pay  $50.00  a  ton 
for  hav. 

Now  we  will  have  to  pay  10  r  more  for 
Electricity.  We  use  a  lot  of  this  to  mi  k, 
refrigerate,  pump  water  to  clean  and  for  the 
cows  to  drink,  and  lights. 

We  heat  the  barn  so  we  can  stand  to 
milk  without  freezing  to  death  In  the  winter 
and  not  have  the  pipes  for  water  and  milk 
freeze  up.  We  have  natural  gas  for  this  and 
that  goes  up  in  price  on  Aug.  26th,  we  hear. 

We  have  rather  old  machinery  as  the 
new  ones  are  so  expensive.  We  have  to  keep 
repairing  these  and  the  price  of  repairs  is 
so  high  if  you  can  even  get  them.  They  have 
to  'jack  order  .so  often. 

We  raise  all  the  feed  we  can  for  our  Dairy 
cows.  We  never  have  enough,  therefore  v,e 
buv  some  too. 

We  will  have  our  corn  cut  for  silage.  This 
WiU  cost  \is  $22. £0  an  acre  this  year.  We 
have  40  acres  and  will  buy  some  as  we  need 
more.  We  pav  cutting  on  that  plus  the  price 
of  standing  corn  which  we  havent  heard  the 
price  of  yet. 

Last  year  we  paid  over  $2000.00  for  v  ater. 
construction  and  taxes  (County).  This  year 
water  for  irrigation  wUl  be  higher  again. 
They  have  been  raising  this  every  year  for 
some  time  now. 

We  haul  all  of  our  manure  out  on  the 
fields.  We  also  buy  conMiierclal  fertilizer 
which  is  twice  as  high  as  last  year.  We  were 
afraid  we  wouldn't  even  get  it  this  year. 
We  need  that  to  raise  more  feed. 

Then  it  takes  much  fuel,  (gas.  oil  and 
diesel)  to  run  the  machinery  and  vehicles. 
This  too.  has  gone  up  in  price. 


We,  the  family,  do  the  work  here  except 
for  custom  corn  cutting  to  hold  the  ex- 
penses down  all  we  can. 

We  are  required  to  btiy  Insurance  In  case 
we  have  accidents,  hospital  expenses,  liability 
etc.  which  does  really  take  a  lot  of  money 

too. 

We  have  50  cows  which  really  isn  t  very 
many  compared  to  most  people.  We  plan  to 
sell  10  as  it  doesn't  pay  to  feed  them  if  they 
don't  do  pretty  good. 

We  have  another  farmer  raise  our  replace- 
ment heifers  for  $300  a  head.  We  feel  it 
would  cost  this  much  if  we  had  to  buy  feed 
for  them.  These  people  raise  most  of  the 
feed  on  their  place  to  raise  them. 

This  is  Just  part  of  the  story,  but  just 
wanted  vou  to  know  that  it  is  hard  to  keep 
pace  It'  seems  that  the  authorities  don't 
realize  t'lat  It  is  hard  for  the  dairy  people. 

Reallv  milking  isn't  that  appealing  so 
that  we  just  like  to  milk  if  we  cant  make 
ends  meet. 

Thank  you! 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Et^rriN  Wn-LtAMS. 

TORRINCTON,  W  YO. 

September  o,  197-1. 

Hon.  Cl.lFFORD  p.  HANStN, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washinoton.  D.C. 

DE.AR  MR.  Hansen.  I  am  writing  in  reg^ird 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  dairy  farmers'  situa- 
tion. We  are  paying  inflation  prices  for 
feed,  but  getting  depression  prices  for  our 
milk.  We  are  currently  going  behind  $1,000 
TO  $1,500  per  month  because  ol  the  high 
cost  of  producing-mllk.  So,  of  course,  at  that 
rate  v,e  will  have  to  sell  out  at  a  great  loss. 

Also  we  would  like  to  know  why  we  are 
not  eligible  to  get  son:e  money  through  the 
emergency  feed  bill  which  was  just  passed. 
It  we  could  get  a  loan  to  pay  off  some  feed 
bills  It  could  be  the  deciding  factor  iu 
v.hether  we  have  to  sell  our  dairy  herd. 

Any  help  vou  could  give  us  in  getting  dairy 
price"  supports  would  certainly  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Richard  L.  PAnsRSON. 

Greybvll.  Wvo.. 
Septeniberl?,  1974. 
Hon.  Clifford  Hansen, 

Senator.  State  of  Wyorning,  Neu  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Senator  Hansen:  I  am  writing  first 
in  regard  to  the  terribly  low  prices  ranchers 
are  getting  for  their  beef.  My  folks,  who  are 
ranchers  in  the  Ten  Sleep  area,  attended  a 
sale  Yesterday.  Calves  were  selling  for  27o 
a  lb.  yearlings  were  selling  for  15c  a  lb.  When 
meat' prices  in  the  grocery  store  range  from 
89c  to  $2.29  a  lb.,  someone  is  making  lots 
of  monev  and  it  definitely  is  not  the  rancher. 
As  one  neighbor  rancher  stated,  •We'll  show 
them,  well  all  go  broke."  "Them"  being  those 
persons  who  are  making  ail  the  money  be- 
tween the  rancher  and  the  meat  counter,  or 
maybe  it  is  the  grocery  stores.  Someone— and 
those  someones  pre  the  ones  I  am  concerned 
about— needs  to  be  aelt  with— not  only  in 
the  meat  prices  but  in  all  grocery  prices.  Per- 
haps you  can  tell  me:  1.  Why  ranchers  are 
getting  such  low  prices,  prices  comparable 
to  20  years  ago;  2.  Why  grocery  prices  have 
soared'  ridiculously:  3.  Who  is  maki<ig  all 
the  monev  off  these  r.iised  prices  and  why 
they  are  allowed  to  do  this;  4.  How  people 
who  live  on  a  fixed  income  are  expected  to 
e.xist  on  what  they  lecclve  with  prices  con- 
stantly soaring  and  5.  Why  our  Piesideut  is 
so  concerned  when  Congress  cut  back  on  cer- 
tain foreign  aid  yet  wants  Congress  to  cut 
back  on  help  for  domestic  purposes?  Should- 
not  our  country  be  more  concerned  with  our 
problems  right  now?  I  am. 
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Please  excuse  me   if  this  lAter 
slightly.  I  am   very   upset  ab  ut 
problems  and  would  like  some 
haps  you  can  help  me.  I  thar  c 
vauce  If  you  can. 

Very  Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Martha 
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Nile  Valleu  Dairy, 
ToTTington,  Wyo.,  Scptemi  er  17, 1974. 
Hon.  Clifford  Hansen, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washin]  ton,  D.C. 

De.\h  Senator  Hansen:  Encla  ed  la  a  letter 
I  have  sent  to  Secretary  Butz  wmch  Indicates 
the  extent  to  which  the  dairy  ndustry  and 
the  livestock  business  In  gen  ral  has  de- 
teriorated. I  respectfully  reques  ;  your  atten- 
tion to  those  problems  I  hav«  outlined  In 
same.  We  have  no  where  els©  o  turn,  and 
without  further  help  from  yo  t  gentlemen 
In  Washington,  this  business  is  doomed. 
Help  must  come  quickly  as  U  id  costs  are 
escalating  everyday,  and  our  1  vestock  and 
milk  prices  can  not  possibly  ca1  ;h  up  with- 
out some  kind  of  emergency  mea  ures.  Thank 
you  for  past  assistance  and  for  iny  you  can 
give  us  now. 

Best  regards, 
j  1  icK  Lyon. 

Nile  Valley    )airy, 
Torrington.  Wyo.,  Septembc  ■  16,  1074. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:   Enclosei     Is  a  check 
for  $39.68.  This  represents  the  p  oceeds  from 


Tlie  average  age  of  dairymen,  I  understand. 
Is  about  60  years.  With  no  Incentive  to  bring 
young  men  into  this  business  and  with  lots 
of  u«  In  the  60  year  bracket  going  broke,  I 
see  »  very  dark  future  for  the  consumer  In 
the  years  ahead.  She  wUl  think  the  price 
she  is  paying  now  is  nothing  compared  to 
what  It  will  be  If  we  rely  on  foreign  markets. 

I  agree  that  inflation  must  be  checked  and 
I  agree  that  the  balance  In  trade  has  to  be 
straightened  out.  I  am  happy  for  the  grain 
farmer,  he  has  needed  a  break,  but  shouldn't 
the  other  segments  of  agriculture  have  con- 
sideration too? 

I  think  I  have  made  my  point  and  to  sum 
It  all  up.  If  you  want  the  American  Dairy 
farmer  to  produce  the  dairy  products  for 
Americans,  please  give  us  some  consideration 
NOW.  Already  it's  too  late  for  many  but  it 
takes  a  while  longer  for  some  of  us,  but  not 
much  longer. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  see  that 
the  check  gets  to  some  organization  who 
would  use  It  to  buy  MILK  for  the  needy.  It 
may  be  their  last  chance.  I  am  sending  cop- 
ies of  this  letter  to  each  of  Wyoming's  sena- 
tors and  representatives.  Thank  you  for  your 
time  and  hopefully  your  consideration  to  a 
nearly  broke  dairyman. 
Best  Regards. 

Dick  Lyon. 


two  very  nice  baby  calves,  fourllays  old.  To 
say  that  I  was  shocked  would     e  an  under 
statement.  I   enclose   said   checl     to   drama- 
tize and  bring  to  your  attentU  a  what  has 
happened  to  the  dairy  industry  i  nd  the  live 
stock  business  in  general.  Last    prlng  those 
two  calves  would  have  brought  $'  5.00  a  piece. 
This  only  illustrates  how  draii  atically  the 
policies  of  your  administration^  have  failed 
the  livestock  producer.  We  In  tb    dairy  busi- 
ness have  our  backs   to  the   wi  II.  We  have 
no   where   to   turn.   I   am  dLscd  iragcd,   dis- 
gusted, disappointed,  and  down    right  mad. 
I  know  that  much  of  our  probl  m  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  admlnls  ration's  at- 
tempt  to  balance   the   deficit  il     trade,   but 
you  have  brought  about  chaos^  In  the  live- 
stock business  because  you  hav  ^  thrown  us 
out  of  balance  with  the  gralni  farmer  and 
feed   raiser.   Our  projection  for   the  future 
doesn't  look  very  bright  either  ai   we  are  told 
we   can  expect   no  higher  price  ,   and   even 
less  possibly,  than  last  spring,    idd  that  to 
the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  fea  I  since  last 
spring  and  I  only  see  the  specta  le  of  bank- 
ruptcy staring  me  in  the  face. 

At  a  convention  I  attended  i  at  too  long 
ago  I  heard  you  say,  and  I  quote  "Dairymen 
are  only  one  swallow  away  from-  )rosperity!" 
And  I  heard  from  another  pei  son,  and  I 
quote:  "Consumers  are  now  Aie  swallow 
away  from  no  milk  at  all!"  Nowlirhere  is  the 
sense  in  all  of  this?  I  consld^  you  to  be 
the  first  real  Secretary  of  Agiculture  we 
have  had  In  many  years,  but  yAi  have  sure 
bungled  this  one.  You  now  h^e  livestock 
men  not  only  competing  agaibst  all  the 
foreign  markets  In  the  world,  bA  competing 
against  our  own  feed  raiser  as  jvell,  and  it 
has  us  whipped.  "Please"  Mr.  S^retary,  let 
American  livestock  producers  and  the  Ameri- 
can Dairymen  supply  the  needs  o  the  Amer- 
ican Consumer.  We  can  do  it  r  you  take 
away  the  spectacle  and  threat  of  import 
every  time  we  start  to  make  a  II  tie  money. 
We  humans  in  this  world  stl  travel  on 
our  bellies  and  don't  you  ever  U  -get  it.  We 
dairymen  have  nature's  most  p  rfect  food 
and  It  can  be  marketed  at  a  pi  Ice  that  is 
fair  if  you  would  only  let  us  alo  «.  Use  the 
laws  that  are  already  there,  is  11  we  csk. 
Let  us  compete  but  not  against  g  vernments 
who  subsidize  their  dairy  facers  much 
higher  than  ours. 


[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Sept.  15 

1D7'1] 
Mother    Nature    Kills    Hopes    for    Record 
Corn  Crop 
(By  John  Flalka) 
Otue  County,  Nebr.— The  seemingly  end- 
less rows  of  corn  that  line  the  country  roads 
here  have  a  healthy  green  color.  Bulging  ears 
protrude  here  and  there,  giving  the  casual 
observer  the  impression  of  another  bumper 
crop. 

It  is  another  Irony  in  what  may  be  a  year 
of  terrible  ironies  for  some  Midwest  farmers 
and  most  American  consumers:  there  are  no 
kernel.",  on  the  corn  cobs  inside  the  ears. 

The  mlrsummer  drought  cooked  the 
pollen-fllled  tassels  on  the  corn  before  the 
plant  could  fertilize  itself.  The  fields  are 
really  almost  barren. 

A  failure  in  what  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  record  corn  crop  is  no  small  thing. 
Together,  the  people  in  American  agriculture 
represent  the  nation's  largest  and  most  effi- 
cient industry. 

Their  biggest  product  line  is  corn;  they 
produce  more  of  it  than  aU  of  the  rest  of  the 
world's  farmers  combined.  The  corn  becomes 
a  major  component  of  our  food  chain.  It  Is 
the  principal  livestock  feed  and  Is  used  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  food  products. 

Palling  short  of  com,  then,  is  to  the  food 
chain  something  like  General  Motors  running 
low  on  steel. 

Here,  if  it  Is  any  consolation,  America's 
vaunted  farm  technology  almost  made  It. 
The  eerie,  life-like  green  comes  from  expen- 
sive, high-powered  fertilizer.  The  impeccably 
weed-free  fields  are  a  product  of  herbicides. 
The  dense  stands  of  com.  plants  growing 
sometimes  less  than  nine  inches  apart,  are 
»  result  of  new,  super  hybrids. 

But  mother  nature  was  still  needed  to 
complete  this  chain  of  technology  and,  for 
once,  she  did  not  cooperate. 

"It  wouldn't  help  this  corn  If  it  rained 
from  now  tUl  Christmas,"  said  Harvey  J. 
Harms  Jr.  as  he  bounced  alongside  his  fields 
In  a  pickup  truck. 

The  rains  that  broke  the  drought  In  the 
corn  belt  early  last  month  have  cut  the  dust 
and  have  even  produced  mudholes  where  the 
land  had  cracked  open  in  July.  But  by  then, 
the  damage  was  done,  damage  that  will  re- 
verberate for  months  and  play  havoc  with 
government  plans  to  contain  inflation. 

So  Harms  has  already  cut  down  30  acres  of 
his  corn  and  burled  it  In  a  pit  that  is  covered 
by  a  black  plastic  sheet  weighed  down  by 


old  automobile  tires.  It  is  a  homemade  stio 
and  there  will  be  thousands  of  these  burial 
pits  in  Nebraska  and  western  Iowa  this  fall. 
Harms  will  use  the  resulting  sweet-smelling 
sUage  to  feed  his  cattle,  but  it  will  not  do 
much  toward  protecting  him  from  the  losses 
caused  by  the  drought. 

Like  most  of  a  dozen  farmers  Interviewed 
recently.  Harms  had  little  idea  how  much 
his  final  losses  might  be  because,  like  the 
nation's  consumers,  he  may  be  looking  at 
only  a  glimmer  of  the  damage  that  Is  yet  to 
come. 

Although  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
said  little  about  it,  It  Is  the  frost  that  will 
be  the  final  arbiter  of  damage  In  this  calami- 
tous year  in  agriculture. 

The  latest  30-day  forecast  calls  for  ab- 
normally cool  weather  over  most  of  the  Mid- 
west through  September.  For  Harms,  who 
has  already  taken  one  blow  from  the  weather. 
It  Is  a  bad  omen. 

"That  frost  has  got  to  hold  off,"  he  says 
as  the  pickup  truck  Jounces  past  his  other 
fields,  planted  In  soybeans,  and  past  some  of 
his  neighbor's  grain  sorghum.  These  crops 
survived  the  heat  and  are  being  revived  by 
the  rains. 

Both  plants  have  a  capability  of  protect- 
ing themselves  during  a  severe  dry  spell  by 
going  dormant,  stopping  growth  for  a  while 
to  wait  for  moisture.  As  a  result,  substan- 
tial areas  of  as  yet  undamaged  crops  in 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  South  Dakota  and  Kansas 
are  as  much  as  two  weeks  late  and  thus  vul- 
nerable to  an  early  kUllng  frost. 

Unusually  cool  nights  early  this  month 
have  already  brought  a  light  frost  to  parts 
of  Iowa,  Minnesota.  South  Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska. The  damage  was  believed  to  be  slight, 
but  it  was  not  a  good  omen. 

"The  specter  of  frost  damage  also  hangs 
over  the  more  fertile  eastern  end  of  the  corn 
belt.  In  Indiana  and  Illinois  as  much  as  20 
percent  of  the  corn  crop  was  washed  out  by 
heavy  spring  rains  and  had  to  be  replanted, 
delaying  it  for  several  weeks. 

In  the  middle  of  Iowa,  where  farmers  got 
both  the  spring  rains  and  the  drought,  the 
soil  first  became  soupy  and  then  was  baked 
to  a  brick-Uke  hardness,  strangling  the  corn. 
That  resulted  In  a  queer  notation  on  some 
of  the  thousands  of  damage  estimate  forms 
that  are  now  making  their  way  toward  Wash- 
ington: "Damage  due  to  excess  moisture  and 
drought." 

Last  month.  Agriculture's  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
which  receives  the  damage  reports  conducted 
a  survey  of  the  drought  damaged  areas  and 
came  up  with  an  estimate  of  $500  mlUlon. 
More  recently,  ASCS  officials  have  admit- 
ted that  the  possibility  of  frost  damage 
and  other  Imponderables  may  make  the  $500 
million  estimate  a  premature  figure.  "That 
estimate  was  very  shallow  on  facts,"  said 
Glenn  A.  Weir,  associate  administrator  of 
ASCS.  "We  may  have  missed  It  bv  a  coun- 
try mile." 

All  of  this  is  unsettling  to  both  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  en- 
couraged farmers  to  plant  heavily  this  year 
in  order  to  reduce  major  crop  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  zero  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  OMB,  currently  grasping  for  ways  to 
reduce  federal  spending  to  ease  Inflation, 
must  find  money  to  pay  farmers  for  a  portion 
of  their  losses  under  a  law  passed  last  year. 
But  the  disaster  payments  are  only  one 
part  of  a  triple  whammy  that  the  crop 
damage  will  deliver  to  the  antl-lnflatlon 
effort. 

Last  Spring  Agriculture  announced  that 
this  year's  corn  crop  could  be  as  much  as 
12  percent  bigger  than  our  biggest  previous 
bumper  crop.  It  would  be  big  enough,  Butz 
reasoned,  to  keep  food  prices  low.  Using  their 
slide  rules,  food  marketers  had  visions  of 
com  selling  for  $2  a  bushel. 
After  the   drought.  Agriculture's  estima- 
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tors  decided  that  the  corn  crop  was  going 
the  other  way.  It  would  be  12  percent 
smaller  than  last  year's  bumper  crop.  Corn 
hit  an  unheard  of  $4.00-a-bushel  price  in 
some  cash  markete  during  August. 

The  plan  for  lower  food  prices  was  then 
Jettisoned  by  Agriculture,  which  had  pre- 
dicted food  costs  would  "flatten  out"  in  the 
fall  and  begin  declining  by  early  winter.  In- 
stead, consumer  food  prices  would  climb 
another  three  or  four  percentage  points, 
the  department  advised. 

Agriculture  had  also  projected  a  bin- 
busting  crop  as  the  prime  way  to  solve 
the  nation's  balance  of  trade  problems.  The 
original  scenario  was  to  offset  tlie  inflationary 
oil  bills  by  hustling  more  international  grain 
deals. 

Bv  late  August  though.  Secretary  But?, 
was  hustling  in  the  other  direction,  trying 
to  convince  Common  Mariict  btiyers  not  to 
buv  as  much  of  our  corn  as  they  wanted. 

it  was  the  start  of  a  strange,  new  game 
for  American  agriculture.  The  surplus  crops, 
which  represented  a  huge  cttshion  against 
potential  adverse  weather  conditions  in  the 
1960s,  had  been  sold.  The  nation's  stocks  of 
feed  grains  (corn,  and  grain  sorghi\m)  had 
slumped  to  the  lov/est  point  lU  over  20 
years. 

Thus,  this  j-ear's  corn  crop  was  not  going 
to  be  just  another  bumper  crop.  It  had  to  be 
a  record  crop  to  make  Agriculture's  plans 
come  out  right. 

The  failure  of  such  grand  strategy  emerged 
slowly  out  of  an  almost  euphoric  spring  in 
Nebraska.  Farmers  in  other  states  had  had 
their  problems  with  heavy  rains,  but  the 
weather  in  this  southeastern  corner  of  the 
state  was  ideal  for  planting. 

There  would  be  a  bumper  crop,  said  Wash- 
ington, and  Nebraska  farmers  were  planting 
heavily.  They  could  see  the  market  for  all 
that  corn  would  be  there.  The  steel  storage 
bins  that  once  dotted  the  Nebraska  land- 
scape were  gone. 

The  bins  were  once  the  government's  way 
of  housing  surplus  corn.  Early  this  spring, 
the  government  emptied  the  last  of  them 
here.  They  contained  cor?i  that  was  17  years 
old.  But  it  was  still  good  and  found  ready 
buyers. 

■Then  the  bins  were  sold  at  auction.  Ne- 
braska corn  farmers  engaged  in  some  sharp 
bidding  for  tliem  because  they  would  be 
needed  to  house  the  enormous  fall  harvest. 
Corn  planters  were  adjusted  to  plant  the 
corn  closer  together  and,  although  fertilizer 
was  in  short  supply  and  high  priced,  prodi- 
gious quantities  were  applied. 

"You  had  to  shoot  for  all  out,"  said  Harms, 
who  asserted  that  farmers  faced  with  in- 
creasingly high  prices  for  their  supplies  and 
equipment  had  to  gamble  that  corn  would 
be  this  year's  big  money  crop. 

And  in  early  June,  wlien  ttie  sea  of  young 
green  plants  appeared  on  the  liiiid.  it  was  a 
heady  sight  Indeed.  Floyd  W.  Bohlken  of 
nearby  Nemaha  County  had  farmed  since  the 
dust  bowl  in  the  1936s.  He  remembers  get- 
ting off  his  cultivator  oiie  day  in  Jane  and 
looking  at  his  fields. 

"I  said  to  myself  that  I've  never  seen 
things  look  so  good,"  he  recalls.  "It  was  so 
good  I  began  to  wonder  il  something  wasn't 
going  to  happen." 

By  the  time  the  drought  had  already  be- 
gun. The  rains  had  stopped  in  May,  but  the 
damage  did  not  become  obvious  until  mid- 
July  when  the  temperature  rose  to  over  100 
degrees  for  a  dozen  days  in  a  row. 

During  the  day  the  heat  was  acconipanied 
Ijy  searing,  dry  winds.  At  night  the  himiidity 
dropi)ed  so  low  that  not  even  the  dew  was 
there  to  aid  the  scorched  fields  in  the 
morning. 

Ministers  in  coiuitry  churches  all  across 
eastern  Nebraska  and  western  Iowa  began 
praying  for  rain  every  Stmday  arid  farmers 
like  Bohlken  began  hoping  "well,  maybe  it 
will  rain  tomorrow." 


But  corn  does  not  hold  up  under  such 
stress,  especially  if  it  comes  during  the  cru- 
cial time  of  pollination.  Bohlken  knew  this, 
but  he  kept  on  hoping  until  one  day  In  late 
Jtily  when  he  went  out  to  dig  some  potatoes. 
The  ground  was  too  hard  to  dig.  Bohlken 
discovered  he  could  stick  the  18-inch  blade 
of  his  torn  knife  into  some  of  the  cracks  that 
had  opened  between  the  corn  rows  without 
touching  bottom. 

The  time  had  come  to  look  at  the  corn. 
'T  always  thought  it  looked  nice  'till  I  got 
to  walking  around.  There  were  .so  many  of 
those  ears  v.ith  noticing  on  tlaern."  he  recalls. 
One  night  in  early  August  it  rained.  It 
poured  as  much  as  three  inches  on  the  fields 
in  a  lev.-  hotirs.  Farmeis  can  almost  pinpoint 
the  moment  the  drougiit  was  broken  because 
the  rain  came  the  same  evening  President 
Nixon  gave  his  resignation  speech. 

But  by  that  time  nothing  could  help  or 
hurt  much  of  tite  eastern  Nebraska  corn. 
Thoudands  of  Nebraska  farmers  were  already 
applying  for  federal  crop  disaster  payments. 
Paul  Holechek  heads  one  of  the  many 
teams  of  federal  crop  adjusters  who  are  now 
walking  the  corn  lields,  estimating  damage. 
Often,  as  the  late  summer  turns  increasingly 
v.'Ot  and  cool,  the  men  have  had  to  don  wad- 
ing boots  to  get  through  the  muddy  black 
gumbo  soil. 

Holechek  believes  that  this  year  the  heavy 
fertilization  and  dense  planting  may  have 
aggravated  the  damage.  'Some  corn  fields 
that  weren't  fertilized  and  are  planted  on  the 
tiiin  side,  they've  got  some  corn." 

Holechek,  who  works  for  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corp.,  spends  his  days  picking  corn 
in  small,  meastired  sample  areas  of  a  given 
field.  Then  he  weighs  the  corn  on  a  device 
that  looks  much  like  a  baby  scale  to  deter- 
mine how  many  bushels  the  field  might  yield 
per  acre. 

At  one  point  this  spring.  Agriculttire  esti- 
mated tliat  the  nation's  average  yield  would 
be  97  bushels  oi  corn  per  acre.  Some  parts 
of  Bohlken's  fields  will  now  produce  about  5 
bushels  per  acre,  a  yield  that  Holechek  says 
is  relatively  good  compared  to  many  fields  he 
lias  .«een  which  have  had  to  be  written  off  as 
total  losses. 

If  Bohlken  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
produce  a  corn  field  equal  to  the  projected 
national  average,  he  would  have  made  some- 
where around  $3.50  a  bushel,  or  about  $345 
an  acre. 

As  it  stands,  ha  will  make  about  $30  an 
acre  under  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  pro- 
gram and  probably  a  similar  amount  under 
Agiiculture's  crop  disaster  payment  program. 
Tiie  combined  payments  will  probably  not 
cover  the  costs  of  the  seed,  fertilizer  and 
herbicide  he   has  put   in   the   ground. 

Still.  Bohlken  is  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 
Only  about  one  in  11  farmers  paid  premiums 
for  Federal  Crop  Insurance.  Most  Nebraska 
farmers  will  only  be  eligible  for  the  second 
program,  the  crop  disaster  aid  program, 
which  will  pay  farmers  in  this  area  about 
46  cents  a  bushel  for  their  losses,  based  on 
their  average  yields  from  past  years. 

As  yet.  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  extent  to 
which  the  farmers'  losses  will  Intpact  on  the 
economy  of  Nebraska,  or  on  tlie  nation  as  a 
whole. 

According  to  local  ASCS  officials,  the  losses 
will  have  a  geometric  impact  on  farm  com- 
muiiltles  because  each  dollar  created  in  in- 
come by  the  farmer  initiates  about  $8  worth 
of  bu.siness  before  it  leaves  the  state. 

"Farmers  are  famous  for  spending  what 
they  make."  he  adds,  noting  that  the  average 
Nebraska  farmer  must  have  about  $250,000 
worth  of  land  and  capital  equipment  to  farm. 
"This  year  they  will  have  no  income,  some 
of  them,  but  there  are  still  bills  to  pay  and 
mortgage  payments  to  make." 

Farm  equipment  does  not  ccme  cheap.  A 
small  tractor  can  cost  $16,000.  A  small  com- 
bine can  run  $40,000.  A  rear  tire  on  a  tractor 
is  a  $300  Item. 


After  the  drought  of  the  1930s,  farmers 
had  to  cut  their  seared  corn  with  their  corn 
knives  and  bring  it  into  the  barn  to  be  chop- 
ped Into  feed.  ThU  year  they  will  pull  chop- 
ping machines  into  the  field  that  can  quickly 
reduce  whole  acres  of  promising-looking 
corn  into  green  mush  to  feed  to  the  cows. 

High  teclmology  farming  may  mask  some 
of  the  hardship  of  the  drought.  Secreta'-y 
Butz  and  othe''  Agriculture  officials  in  Wash- 
ington may  ease  some  of  the  apprehension  by 
pointing  out  that  "there  is  no  need  for 
panic,"  and  that  this  years  crop  may  still 
be  the  fourth  largest  on  record. 

But  nobody  denies  that  the  weather  is  new 
master  of  the  men  who  farm  on  the  plaliir. 
There  are  a  number  of  people  who  feel  that, 
despite  the  continued,  t-aiiguine  predictions, 
the  lull  damage  has  yet  to  surface. 

"No  man  living  today  can  predict  within 
500  million  bushels  how  large  the  actual  1974 
corn  crop  will  be,"  asserts  Walter  Goepplnger. 
board  chairman  of  the  National  Corn  Grov.-- 
ers  Association. 

"It  all  depends  on  the  timing  of  the  first 
l^illiiig  frost" 

Goepplnger "s  group  believes  the  probable 
size  of  the  crop  will  be  in  a  range  running 
irom  just  slightly  above  Agriculture's  most 
recent  4.99  billion  busliel  estimate  to  a  pos- 
.sible  low  of  4.5  billion. 

And  Goeppinger,  whose  group  has  an  in- 
terest in  sustaining  high  corn  prices,  asserts 
that  Butz  is  putting  a  '  rosy  '  picture  on  the 
situation  because  he  is  trying  to  "jawbone" 
his  way  out  of  a  problem. 

Pointing  out  there  are  now  believed  to  be 
no  major  stu-plus  grain  supplies  anywliere 
in  the  world,  Goepplnger  argues  further  that 
•  any  new  unexpected  demand  or  shrinkage 
of  output  anywhere  in  the  world  could 
change  the  picture  overnight,  putting  much 
more  pressure  on  the  Anierican  crop. 

"We're  not  the  only  country  tliat  could 
iiave  an  early  frost,"  iie  added.  "Canada  and 
Russia  have  planted  grain  la'.e  this  year." 
Frost  is  just  one  oi  the  threats  the  weather 
po.';es.  now  that  the  long  era  of  crop  surplu.ses 
is  over  and,  as  Goeppinger  puts  it.  'the  sup- 
ply string  is  now  stretched  to  the  limit." 

According  to  Lyle  Denny,  a  meteorologist 
i'or  Agriculture's  weather  service,  the  mid- 
sumraer  dryness  has  robbed  the  soil  of  the 
moisture  it  will  need  to  sustain  a  winter 
wheat;  crop. 

Planting  of  the  crop  will  soon  be  under 
way  in  Nebraska  aitd  other  Plains  states.  If 
there  is  a  major  deficit  In  this  crop,  it  will 
be  known  by  December  and  put  still  fviriher 
upward  pressure  on  basic  food  prices. 

Prospects  lor  winter  wheat  are.  according; 
to  Denny,  a  "lossup  affairs."  Rains  have  re- 
stored moisture  to  the  fields  of  the  Te;<as 
panhandle,  where  the  drought  started,  but 
the  fields  of  central  and  southwest  Kansas 
Uuxe  not  recovered. 

If  the  frost  holds  off  and  the  winter  wheat 
crop  comes  throttgh,  there  is  still  the  knotty 
question  of  whether  the  dryness  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1974  was  the  start  of  another  drought 
cycle 

For  the  last  TOO  years,  drought.'?  have  re- 
curred in  the  high  plains  area  west  of  the 
Missouri  Ri\er  and  east  of  the  Rockiea  every 
20  years. 

It  is  a  stunning  phenomenon  to  the  na- 
tions  meteorologists  who  are  now  divided 
over  whether  the  cycle  is  reasserting  itself 
a^ain.  If  it  is,  it  means  that  the  nation  may 
look  forward  to  not  just  one  dry  year,  btit 
probably  four  in  a  row. 

Denny  asserts  that  this  year's  dryness  does 
not  yet  qualify  as  a  drought  and  believes 
that  the  20-year  patterns  have  been  largely 
coincidence.  "We  feel  from  the  outset  that 
such  things  arc  of  random  occurrence." 

Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  senior  research  clima- 
tologist  for  the  Department  of  Commerces 
Environmental    Data    Service,    Is    more   im- 
pressed with  the  evidence  of  a  drought  cycle. 
The  dust  bowl  ran  from  1932  to  1936  and 
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extended  from  the  mountain!  as  far  east 
as  Ohio.  Droughts  recurred  In  1(  i2.  beginning 
In  Arizona  and  extending  ovi  r  widespread 
areas  In  the  Midwest,  be  points  d  out. 

Since  then,  he  notes,  "we  tare  bad  an 
extraordinary  run  of  good  cro  i  weather  In 
the  U.S.  It's  been  about  16  y  ars  running. 
Normal  weather  Is  much  more    arlable." 

The  odds  against  such  a  strlz  ;  continuing, 
he  believes,  are  now  "very  hlgb  "  "Frankly  it 
malces  me  very  nervous."  he  a<  ds. 

But  the  mechanics  of  Americi  n  agriculture 
In  this  new  age  of  low-surplt  i.  high  tech- 
nology farming  must  go  on.  ]  ills  must  be 
paid.  Mouths  must  be  ted. 

Recently  Secretary  Butz  urg  i  farmers  to 
"go  all  out"  next  year  and  p  ant  another 
record  crop. 

Soon  Harvey  Harms  will  cli  ar  the  com 
stubble  from  l^s  land  and  prej:  ire  the  fields 
for  winter  wheat. 

Last  year  was  a  good  year  ifcd  next  year 
might  be  another,  reasons  Hai  ns. 

"Gamblln,"  he  shrugs.  "Alwi  ys  gamblln. 


I  From  the  Washington  Star- 
1974] 
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Four  Dollar  Corn  Hits  BRfiLEa  Crop 

'  (By  John  Flalka) 

Easton-,  Md. — While  news  ofjhe  drought's 
Impact  on  the  1974  corn  crop  ^s  sent  trem- 
ors through  the  nation's  entlrofood  produc- 
tion chain,  the  first  real  earthquake  is  hap- 
pening here.  f 

This  Is  chicken  country.  4he  Dclmarva 
peninsula  Is  the  birthplace  offthe  American 
broiler  chicken,  believed  to  !|  s  the  world's 
most  automated  animal.  He  Id  a  creature  of 
our  technology — fed  by  compu  ers,  raised  by 
machinery  and  protected  by  ,-onder  drugs 
and  vitamins  in  cllmate-contrq  led  hou.ses. 

But  he  Is  vulnerable  to  one  t  atural  preda- 
tor: high-priced  corn.  And  vi  len  the  eco- 
nomic turmoil  is  over  out  here;  this  vulnera- 
bility will  have  been  passed  oi  to  the  con- 
.sumer  in  the  form  of  a  shoii  er  supply  of 
high-priced  poultry  products.  ; 

Raising  poultry  has  been  ai  Increasingly 
shaky  business  since  the  sun  Tier  of  1972, 
when  the  Russian  wheat  deal  ]  ent  the  price 
of  chicken  feed  upward. 

So  this  year,  when  the  Agrlctj  Iture  Depart- 
ment predicted  that  the  nation  was  about  to 
produce  a  record  corn  crop,  poultry  men 
thought  they  saw  an  end  to  th(  r  dlfBculties. 

"We  thought  at  one  point  we  were  looking 
at  a  6.7  billion  bushel  corn  crc  )  and  maybe 
$2  a  bushel  corn,"  says  Ed  Co'  ell  Jr.,  pres- 
ident of  Bayshore  Poods,  Inc.  a  company 
which  normally  has  about  7  i  illllon  beaks 
to  feed. 

Now,  largely  because  of  the  di  aught  In  the 
Midwest,  Agriculture  has  had;  to  revise  Its 
estimate  downward  to  4.9  bi  ion  bushels 
and  Covell  and  the  rest  of  his  Industry  are 
looking  at  a  new  phenomenon  n  the  chick- 
en business:  the  $4  bushel  of  c  >rn. 

Com  at  that  price  Is  a  kind  of  economic 
monster.  It  Is  about  three  tlm  s  what  live- 
stock men  have  been  used  to  ;  aying  for  It. 
At  the  moment,  the  entire  Ai  erlcan  meat 
Industry  is  grasping  for  new  wa  s  to  use  less 
corn. 

Some  producers  have  option  ,  Cattlemen, 
for  instance,  are  feeding  their  animals  lots 
more  grass  and  are  even  experli  lentlng  with 
such  things  as  treated  chlckel  manure  as 
a  new,  low-cost  feed  Ingredient 

But  chickens  cannot  be  put  o1  t  to  pasture. 
Their  regimen  Is  fixed  by  auton  »tlon.  It  be- 
gins with  corn  from  day  one.  S^  ice  the  mar- 
ket price  for  broilers  Is.  accordl!  g  to  poultry 
men,  not  high  enough  to  pay  foi  his  feed,  the 
industry  is  stuck.  It  has  no  optic  i  other  than 
to  cut  its  flock.s. 

The  diminution  of  the  natl(  n'e  chicken 
population  is  now  under  way  an(  it  will  con- 
tinue until  the  market  price  goes  high 
enough  to  pay  for  the  corn. 

Covell '8  company  is  in  the  pr  cess  of  cut- 


ting back  Its  flock  by  about  15  percent, 
roughly  a  million  birds.  Its  huge,  three-story 
growing  houses,  where  one  man  can  grow  up 
to  100,000  birds  at  a  time.  wUl  be  vacant  for 
longer  periods  of  time. 

The  niunber  of  eggs  set  to  become  broilers 
dropped  last  month  by  12  percent,  measiu-ed 
against  a  year  ago.  "There  has  never  been 
a  drop  like  that  that  I  can  think  of,"  com- 
mented one  government  poultry  expert. 

The  number  of  egg-laying  hens  now  being 
culled  out  and  targeted  for  chicken  soup  is 
up  by  a  whopping  17  percent.  Eggs  that 
might  have  been  batched  into  broilers  are 
now  being  sent  to  "breaker  plants,"  where 
they  wind  up  as  ingredients  in  cake  mixes 
and  other  processed  foods.  Breaker  plant  ac- 
tivity, according  to  a  Agriculture  spokesman, 
is  "up  sharply." 

All  of  this  is  being  closely  watched  by  hog 
and  cattlemen  because  they,  too,  will  soon 
face  the  same  problem.  The  E:rowlng  cycles 
of  their  animals  are  longer,  however,  so  the 
Impact  of  cuts  in  production  will  take  longer 
to  reach  the  supermarket. 

But  a  fuzzy  chick  takes  only  eight  weeks 
to  turn  Into  drumsticks,  so  what  the  poultry 
men  are  doing  is  likely  to  hit  the  consumer 
sometime  this  fall. 

The  price  of  eggs,  which  have  a  still  short- 
er production  cycle,  already  has  Jumped  a 
dime  a  dozen  during  August  on  the  key 
New  York  wholesale  markets. 

The  broiler  Industry  has  never  had  a 
major  cutback  in  production  since  it  began 
booming  shortly  after  World  War  II.  It  has 
always  tried  to  solve  Its  economic  problems 
by  scaling  up.  Bigger  is  better.  If  a  two-story 
chicken  house  won't  pay,  build  a  three-story 
one. 

Recently  one  major  Maryland  broiler  pro- 
duction facility,  owned  by  Otis  Esham  of 
Parsonsburg,  Md.,  went  into  bankruptcy. 
Esham  does  not  want  to  talk  about  It.  "It 
all  happened  so  quickly  that  I'm  not  sure 
what  went  wrong,"  he  told  a  reporter. 

According  to  George  B.  Watts,  preslfTent 
of  the  industry's  major  trade  association,  the 
Nation  Broiler  Council,  three  other  major 
companies  have  had  to  close  down  major 
p.-.rts  of  their  plants  for  lack  of  operating 
funds. 

Watts  calls  the  sudden  decline  in  Agricul- 
ture's estimate  of  the  corn  crop  a  "catas- 
trophe" that  the  Industry  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  and  one  that  gives  it  almost  no 
room  to  maneuver. 

Paul  Davis,  president  of  Empire  Farms,  a 
major  egg  production  facility  near  Atlanta, 
Gh.,  put  It  another  way: 

"Com  18  the  basic.  It  Is  the  meat  and  po- 
tatoes of  chickens.  I  dont  know  of  anything 
In  the  world  we  conld  Substitute  to  any  great 
extent." 

The  vulnerability  of  the  business  to  price 
fluctuation  is  Illustrated  by  the  scale  of 
Davis's  operation,  which  Is  In  the  upper 
medium  range  of  egg  production  plants. 

He  has  half  a  million  laying  hens.  Every 
week,  rain  or  shine,  drought  or  no  drought, 
Davis's  machinery  Is  programmed  to  deliver 
them  a  small  mountain  of  corn,  10,500  bush- 
els. And  every  week  his  completely  automated 
equipment  picks  up  2,160,000  eggs  In  tribute. 
The  hens  are  packed  four  to  a  cage  In 
gigantic  laying  houses,  one  of  which  con- 
tains 120,000  birds.  Food  and  water  automati- 
cally appear  In  front  of  the  cages,  so  the  hens 
never  leave  during  their  year-long  layUig 
cycle. 

It  takes  four  pounds  of  feed  to  make  a 
dozen  eggs.  Roughly  60  percent  of  the  feed 
must  be  corn,  the  other  ingredients  may  be 
flshmeal  or  soybean  meal  or  other  typtes  of 
feed,  depending  on  market  prices.  Davis,  like 
most  high  volume  operators,  depends  on  a 
computer  that  remembers  market  prices  and 
programs  a  ration  that  will  produce  eggs  at 
the  least  possible  cost. 

The  feed  is  made  up  in  the  farm's  own  mill. 
The  eggs,  when  they  appear,  slide  down  » 


dtiute  onto  a  belt.  The  belt  moves  the  eggs 
onto  a  cross  belt  which  takes  them  to  a  ma- 
chine that  packs  them  and  crates  them. 

"Nobody  touches  them  unless  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  a  machine  or  something," 
said  Davis. 

Each  of  his  hens  will  lay  up  to  240  eggs  a 
year.  No  part  of  the  operation  can  be  cut  back 
very  much.  "You've  got  to  keep  the  feed  mill 
and  the  egg  plant  moving  at  a  high  volume 
because  you've  got  everything  geared  up  to  do 
a  certain  Job." 

Bigness  creates  leverage.  "You  can  drive  all 
over  the  country  around  here  and  you'll  very 
seldom  see  a  farm  house  that's  got  chickens 
any  more.  They  can't  do  It.  It'll  cost  them 
more  to  produce  those  eggs  If  they  keep  up 
with  it  than  they  can  go  to  the  store  and  buy 
'em,"  Davis  asserted. 

But  leverage  can  also  work  against  you. 
Four  weeks  ago  Davis  began  buying  $4.03  a 
bushel  corn,  the  highest  price  he  has  ever 
seen  in  22  years  of  business.  Every  dozen  eggs 
that  came  rolling  out  cost  him  over  50  cents 
to  produce,  he  estimates,  while  the  wholesale 
market  price  for  them  was  43  cents  a  dozen. 

By  the  first  week  In  September  the  market 
price  had  reached  an  average  of  55  cents  a 
dozen,  about  the  point  where  Davis  believes 
he  can  begin  breaking  even.  "We're  going  to 
have  to  get  that  kind  of  average  from  now 
on,"  he  said.  Davis's  operation  Is  relatively 
simple  compared  to  a  broiler  operation. 

Covell's  Bayshore  Foods  is  one  of  175  "fac- 
tories" that  produce  the  3  billion  broilers 
that  America  eats  every  year.  They  too  suffer 
from  reverse  leverage. 

It  all  began  with  a  Delaware  woman,  Mrs. 
Wilmer  Steele,  whom  the  Industry  reveres  as 
the  "Henry  Ford  of  chickens."  In  1923,  when 
she  began  her  experiments,  chicken  was  a 
luxury  items,  selling  for  as  much  as  $1  a 
pound. 

They  were  traditionally  raised  In  the  barn- 
yard In  the  spring  and  hit  the  market  around 
the  Fourth  of  July,  hence  their  name: 
"spring  chicken." 

Mrs.  Steele  ordered  50  chicks,  but  the 
hatchery  sent  her  500  by  mistake.  She  was 
a  determined  woman  however,  and  found 
that  with  the  right  feed  you  could  raise 
chickens  Indoors  on  a  year-round  basis. 

That  called  for  com,  which  supplies  some 
of  the  nutrients  that  the  chickens  got  from 
sunll^t.  Later  feed  companies  enhanced  the 
mixture  with  such  things  as  artificial  amino 
acids,  antibiotics  and  vitamin  D. 

Feed  prices  went  up,  but  the  growers  al- 
ways stayed  ahead  of  the  costs  by  finding 
ways  to  reduced  costs  through  automation. 
As  a  result,  the  price  of  the  broiler  kept 
going  down. 

By  the  late  1950s,  the  Industry  seemed  to 
hit  its  stride.  Growing  houses  contained 
acres  of  chickens,  packed  together  so  they 
didn't  waste  calories  running  around. 

Automatic  feeders  supplied  water  and 
feed.  Use  of  hybrid  birds  cut  the  growing 
cycle  from  13  weeks  to  8  weeks.  High-pow- 
ered feed  meant  that  where  It  formerly  took 
4  pounds  of  feed  for  a  pound  of  chicken,  It 
now  took  2  pounds  of  feed. 

All  of  this  added  up  to  chicken  at  29  cents 
a  pound.  Covell  grows  wlstuUy  when  he 
thinks  about  It.  "Gee,  that  was  kind  of  a 
magic  number.  We  sold  chickens  at  that 
during  the  late  1950s  and  all  through  the 
sixties.  It  never  seemed  to  vary  much.  But 
you  can  see  those  days  are  over." 

It  now  costs  Bayshore  45  cents  a  pound 
to  grow  a  chicken  and  send  It  to  New  York, 
where  the  wholesale  price  on  the  day  Covell 
was  Interviewed  was  39  cents  a  pound. 

When  you  deal  in  7  million  chicken*  at  a 
crack,  a  loss  of  18  cents  per  bird  la  nothing 
to  sneeze  at.  And,  for  once,  there  seems  to 
be  no  new  technical  Innovations  on  the 
horizon. 

"We've  gotten  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
now  and  our  costs  are  accelerating  faster 
than  we  can  Increase  otir  elHciency.  You  see 
you  get  so  efficient  after  a  while  where  there's 
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not  much  more  you  can  get  and  we're  at 
that  point."  asserts  Covell. 

A  12  percent  reduction  In  eggs  that  are 
hatched  to  become  broilers  means  23  million 
pounds  of  chicken  that  will  not  be  coming 
to  market  each  week,  according  to  Watts. 

According  to  Agrlctilture  figures,  the  cut- 
back has  been  at  that  level  throughout 
Augtist.  And  the  cutback  In  the  flocks  that 
lay  the  eggs  for  hatching  has  been  even 
sharper.  Once  the  laying  flocks  are  cut.  It 
takes  about  18  months  to  re-establish  the 
cycle. 

Thus,  a  drought  over  eastern  Nebraska  Is 
quickly  translated  Into  smaller  chicken 
flocks.  It  Is  delivering  a  Jolt  that  wUl  throw 
the  nation's  most  automated  animal  food 
business  out  of  Its  normal  cycle  for  months. 

That  will.  In  tiu-n,  probably  mean  that 
the  consvuner  will  pay  more  for  his  chicken 
and  eggs,  but  the  farmer,  the  man  who  grew 
the  $4  bushel  of  com,  may  have  to  pay  too. 

When  It  Is  running  at  full  tilt,  the  chicken 
industry  consumes  a  prodlgioxis  amount  of 
corn.  As  one  poultry  man  ruefully  put  It:  "If 
they  grow  a  bumper  cr<q>  next  year,  there 
ain't  going  to  be  a  whole  lot  of  birds  around 
to  eat  It." 

iFrom  the  Washington  Star-News,  Sept.  17, 
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Lean  Years  Ahead  for  Steak  Lovers 

(By  John  Flalka) 

Kttiter.  Colo. — ^There  are  lean  years  ahead 

for  lovers  of  that  most  venerated  Item  of 

American  culslne,  the  tender,  Jtilcy  steak. 

The  people  who  developed  the  awesome 
technology  that  stands  behind  the  American 
steak  are  preparing  for  a  basic  Jolt  to  their 
business,  a  Jolt  that  eventually  will  trans- 
form the  average  consumer's  dinner  menu 
with  smaller  portions  of  his  favorite  meat  at 
increasingly  higher  prices. 

Kuner  is  the  site  of  a  "steak  factory,"  one 
of  two  enormous  feed  lots  operated  by  Mon- 
f  ort  of  Colorado,  a  company  which.  In  normal 
times,  can  turn  500,000  scrawny  yearlings 
Into  delicious  beefy  animals  each  year  by 
stuffing  them  with  corn-based  feed. 

The  cattle  are  here,  as  always,  standing  pa- 
tiently In  pens  extending  about  a  half  mile 
in  all  directions  from  this  pungent-smelling 
cross-roads  about  an  hotir  northeast  of  Den- 
ver. They  are  waiting  for  the  trucks  to  come 
by  with  their  next  computer-prepared  meal. 
But  these  are  not  normal  times  for  Mon- 
fort  or  anyone  else  in  the  cattle  feeding 
business,  which  claims  to  have  lost  as  much 
as  $2  billion  during  the  turmoil  of  recent 
months,  turmoil  capped  off  by  a  drought 
which  cut  about  1.8  billion  bushels  out  of 
this  year's  expected  corn  crop. 

The  drought  has  sent  the  price  CI  cattle 
feed  soaring.  It  Is  completing  a  grim  scenario 
of  events  that  beef  people  have  been  an- 
ticipating for  some  weeks. 

The  scenario  begins  with  an  Illusion  for 
the  nation's  shoppers.  A  huge  supply  of 
cheaper  beef,  primarily  hamburger,  cold  cuts, 
wieners  and  the  like  will  begin  appearing  In 
supermarkets  this  fall. 

The  deluge  of  cheap  beef  probably  will 
drive  the  nation's  per  capita  consumption  of 
beef — higher  than  for  any  other  meat  and 
highest  m  the  world — still  higher.  The  sup- 
ply win  give  the  Impression  that  the  age  of 
the  cheap  hamburger  will  be  with  us  for- 
ever. 
But  that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 
Market  forces  already  at  work  will  end 
the  wave  of  plenty  sometime  In  1976.  Beef 
prices  may  then  begin  to  escalate  to  un- 
heard-of levels  and  supplies  will  suddenly 
drop  sharply.  Both  movements  probably  will 
continue  for  at  least  two  years  after  that. 
The  flxst  signs  of  this  scenario  are  already 
apparent.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's 
meat  experts,  looking  at  preliminary  data 
from  the  month  of  August,  believe  that  more 
cattle  were  killed  last  month  than  In  any 
other  month  In  the  nation's  history. 


Included  In  the  data,  which  will  be  an- 
nounced at  the  end  of  this  month,  ar©  Indi- 
cations that  the  slaughter  of  calves  may  be 
up  as  much  m  70  percent  ovw  last  year.  The 
slaughter  oS  oows  also  Is  believed  to  be  up 
sharply. 

The  cows  and  ttielr  calves  of  what  might 
have  been  a  continuing  age  of  plenty  for 
beef  consumers  are  coming  to  market  early. 
The  Impact  of  this  slaughter  will  be  de- 
layed because  about  two  years  are  required 
to  bring  a  steer  to  market — the  longest  grow- 
ing cycle  of  any  major  food  product. 

The  cycle  used  to  take  longer  than  that, 
but  In  the  late  19308,  Warren  H.  Monfort 
hit  on  an  Idea  that  probably  has  changed 
American  life  as  profoundly  as  have  some 
of  its  technological  Inventions. 

Cattle  used  to  b©  fed  entirely  on  grass. 
Animals  that  were  rounded  up  by  cowboys 
for  the  trip  to  market  were  often  over  three 
years  old,  and  their  meat  was  often  stringy 
and  tough.  There  were  some  good  steaks,  but 
cattlemen  could  not  produce  them  with 
mass-production  consistency. 

Younger  consumers  might  find  It  hard  to 
believe,  but  people  used  to  be  wUUng  to  pay 
more  for  pork  than  for  beef.  Even  chicken 
sold  at  a  premium  compared  to  beef. 

Monfort  and  other  pioneer  cattlemen,  how- 
ever, saw  the  flaw  In  the  old  system  and 
turned  the  market  completely  around.  Cattle 
spent  too  much  time  running  arotmd,  the 
cattlemen  decided,  and  co\Ud  be  brought  to 
market  sooner  at  a  heavier  weight  U  they 
were  confined  In  pens. 

During  their  confinement,  their  diet  should 
consist  not  of  grass  or  hay  but  primarily 
of  com,  Monfort  decided.  Com  produces  the 
marbling,  the  fat  and  the  texture  of  what 
we  recognize  today  as  the  steak. 

The  winters  here.  Just  east  of  the  Rockies, 
are  mild.  And  Monfort  was  able  to  take  the 
seasonal  element  out  of  the  market  by  fat- 
tening cattle  year-round. 

By  World  War  II,  he  had  scaled  up  to  a 
size  that  amazed  the  industry,  feeding  3,500 
animals  at  one  time.  By  1960,  he  could  feed 
32.000  head. 

The  new  1.200  pound  animal  on  his  way 
to  market  was  barely  an  adolescent,  24 
months  old.  Sometimes  It  was  Just  a  calf, 
weighing  about  400  lbs.  when  It  was  put  on 
a  feedlot  to  be  stuffed  with  a  mixture  of 
corn,  sugar  beets,  soybean  meal  and  other 
delicacies  never  found  out  on  the  range. 

But  the  cattle  feeding  business  had  Just 
begun  to  scale  up.  Somebody  came  up  with 
the  astounding  discovery  that  a  synthetic 
hormone,  dlethylstUbestrol,  would  make 
penned  cattle  gain  weight  faster  on  less  com. 
Cattlemen  began  mixing  the  drug,  known 
familiarly  as  DEB,  with  an  animal's  feed  or 
implanting  It  as  a  tiny  pellet  In  Its  ear.  The 
upshot  was  that  the  feeding  cycle  was  short- 
ened by  as  much  as  20  days,  saving  all  that 
corn  for  the  next  batch  of  animals. 

At  present,  the  average  feedlot  stay  for  an 
animal  Is  150  days.  In  new  autamsted  feed- 
lots,  such  as  the  one  here  and  another  being 
built  nearby  by  Farr  Farms  Inc.,  a  Monfort 
competitor,  these  are  days  of  leisure. 

Antibiotics  placed  In  cattle  feed  have  re- 
duced the  animals'  mortality  rate  and  there 
is  little  for  them  to  do  except  mill  around  the 
crowded  pens  untu  the  next  feed  truck  rolls 
by,  dumping  Its  heated,  specially  mixed  ra- 
tion Into  the  concrete  troughs  as  it  goes. 

Each  pen's  ration  and  feeding  time  Is  re- 
membered by  a  computer,  which  also  re- 
members feed  prices  and  mixes  the  ration 
according  to  the  least  cost  for  a  given  amount 
of  nutrition.  Machinery  has,  by  and  large, 
replaced  the  cowboy.  The  Parr  Farms  lot, 
when  full,  will  have  35  employees  feeding 
40,000  cattle. 

This  method  has  meant  money  for  Mon- 
fort. which  drew  up  plans  to  feed   250,000 
cattle  at  a  time  and  added  its  own  packing 
house  on  the  end  of  the  production  line. 
Monfort  of  Colorado  now  sits  at  the  apex 


ot  an  Industry  that  feeds  as  much  as  75  per- 
cent of  aU  the  cattle  that  are  slaughtered. 
About  a  thhtl  of  the  Industry  is  composed  of 
big  companies  with  feeding  units  of  16,000 
head  or  more. 

Bigness  begat  bigness.  The  tremendous  de- 
mand for  beef  set  the  plan^'two  years  ago  for 
the  country's  largest  cattlb  herd  In  history. 
Approximately  138.3  milll6n  cattle  are  walk- 
ing the  nation's  ranges  or  its  feedlots. 

And  bigness  often  has  been  Its  own  re- 
ward. Feeders  who  feed  animals  by  the  thou- 
sands have  been  able  to  buy  cheaper  feed — 
only  the  beginning  of  the  benefits  of  scale. 

Consider  the  example  of  Just  one  of  Mon- 
fort's  feed  lots.  It  produces  500,000  tons  of 
manure  a  year. 

That  small  mountain  of  manure  Is  scT«^>ed 
from  the  pens  by  highway-sized  road  scrapers 
and  piled  and  compacted  by  bulldozers.  The 
manure  Is  sold  to  farmers  for  fertilizer.  Soon, 
however,  Monfort  and  a  group  of  scientists 
will  build  a  $5  mUlion  plant  to  convert  the 
manure  to  methane,  or  pipeline  quality  na- 
tural gas,  by  bacterial  action. 

The  gas  from  the  manure  will  be  fed  Into 
a  nearby  pipeline  owned  by  a  company  which 
will  pay  the  going  market  rate.  Carbon  diox- 
ide, a  bl-product,  will  be  compreaeed  Into 
dry-Ice  pellets  which  are  used  by  Monfort  In 
the  packaging  of  Its  froBen  steaks.  The  ma- 
nure residue  left  over  from  the  process  wUl, 
according  to  experimental  data,  have  better 
fertilizer  properties  than  the  original. 

But  something  happened  in  the  last  few 
months  that  began  to  tarnish  what  had  been 
a  continually  brightening  picture  for  cattle 
feeders.  Some  cattlemen  say  It  was  the  Rus- 
sian wheat  deal  that  caused  basic  cattle  feed 
prices  to  begin  moving  upward. 

Others  blame  a  tax  loophole  which  allowed 
outside  Investors  to  take  a  shot  at  the  big 
money  In  cattle  feeding. 

Some  cattle  feeding  operations  thrived  on 
this  type  of  business.  An  outside  Investor 
would  become  a  paper  partner  In  a  feeding 
business.  Even  If  he  lost  money,  he  could 
come  out  ahead  by  paying  for  large  amounts 
of  feed  In  advance,  thus  shifting  taxable  In- 
come from  one  year  to  another. 

Last  year,  according  to  cattle  feeders,  was 
a  year  of  grief.  The  price  of  feed,  barbed  wire, 
fence  posts,  and  fuel  began  to  send  the  over- 
head of  the  business  soaring.  And  there  were 
new  limits  imposed  on  the  price  he  could 
get  for  his  fattened  cattle. 

The  consiuner  beef  boycott  Imposed  one 
celling.  Then  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  Im- 
posed another.  When  the  price  was  right,  the 
truck  strike  prevented  the  feeder  from  get- 
ting his  product  to  market. 

Then  the  Food  said  Drug  Administration 
decided  tl»t  DES  should  be  banned  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  removed  from  the  market. 
The  drug,  the  agency  pointed  out,  is  a 
known  cancer-causing  agent  and  exp«rin>en- 
tal  data  showed  that  traces  had  begun  show- 
ing up  in  meat.  (The  ruling  was  later  with- 
drawn after  a  court  challenge  and  the  FDA 
was  sent  back  to  gather  more  evidence.) 

Curioiisly,  the  basic  cost  of  the  Industry, 
the  market  price  of  feeder  cattle,  the  young 
animals  the  feeders  bought  for  their  pens, 
did  not  reflect  these  fluctuating  f<»-ces.  It 
moved  steadily  upward,  from  $50  per  hun- 
dredweight In  January  of  1973  to  an  unprece- 
dented $74.72  In  August. 

Some  people  think  that  the  scale  of  the 
business  demanded  mass  production  at  any 
cost.  Some  cattle  feeders  argue  that  It  was 
not  the  scale  but  the  Influx  of  outside 
money — the  dentist  from  New  Jersey  who 
had  Jiscovered  cattle  feeding  as  a  tax  shel- 
ter and  bought  cattle  regardless. 

"Amazingly,  the  feeder  cattle  price  did  not 
drop  tor  a  long  time,"  explained  Kenneth 
Monfort,  who  has  now  taken  over  the  reins 
of  the  company  from  his  father. 

"You  see  there  was  so  much  'outside 
money.'  Wall  Street  investors,  tax  gimmick 
people  in  the  business,  that  It  Just  couldnt 
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drop.  They  simply  had  ti  own  a  !tit  of  cattle 
o\\  January  1.  1974  .  .  they  had  to  have 
I'lepaia  feed  and  hUerelt,  they  had  mad© 
money  fcedir.s:  cattle  or  :new  someone  else 
Hull  )vid  and  where  else 
and  a  L-ame  li!:e  this 

Vhe  forces  dri-.  ing  the   ?osts  up  coincided 
\-.\i\\  the  mass  of  beef  hi 
•ii  the  end  of  I  lie  price  fi 
iho  retail  price. 

Then,  cattle  feeder.;  .'^ay 
*100  a  head.  Small  oper  tors  wcui  under. 
OuLside  investors  withdrev  what  money  they 
had  left  and  looked  for  tax  sliclicrs  else- 
where. (The  Ititernn!  Revenue  Service  at- 
tempted to  close  this  loop!  ole,  hut  was  later 
forced  to  wiihliold  the  r  Ulnij  by  a  court 
challeime.  which  is  ctill  pc  iduig.) 

But  it  was  diilicult  for  cattlemen  to  go 
elsewhere  or  even  to  slow  down.  They  had 
built  huge,  c.Tpital-inteusiv  •  plants,  complete 
with  cement  feeding  troug  is  ar.d  automniic 
feeding  systems. 

William  D.  Farr.  of  F.ur  Farnv;  Inc..  feeds 
about  100.000  cattle  a  year  and  is  .-econd  in 
size  only  to  Montfort  in  C  ilorado. 

He  put  his  problems  ti  <  a  reporter  this 
way:  'So  I  subsidized  you  is  a  consumer  for 
eight  months  to  the  tune  of  about  $100  a 
head  .  .  .  No'.v  then  I'm  c  amn  near  broke. 
I've  had  to  mortgage  farms  wliirh  T\e  never 
done  in  iiiy  life  in  order  to  slir  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

Currently,  Farr.  Montfoit  and  .i  number 
of  other  feeders  are  doing  ,vhat  might  have 
been  unthinkable  in  the  lu.siuess  up  to  a 
year  ago.  They've  sloppe  I  buying  cattle. 
Farr'i  feedlots  are  two-t  lirds  empty  and 
Moiitforfs  are  down  by  at  out  a  tlurd. 

"We're  being  stubljorn.  \  e've  lost  so  muc'.: 
money  for  so  many  montl  s  that  v.e  cannot 
aiTord  to  take  the  extra  ri:  i  at  the  moment 
until  we  can  buy  caitle  ar  i  be  sure  we  can 
make  some  money,  so  v.e  re  jiist  going  to 
quic  feeding  cattle.  Well  let  ihe  plant  sit 
idle.  Irs  cheaper  to  p.':y  he  o\erhcad  and 
taxes,"  Farr  explained. 

This  non-buying  is  dfsi  aed  to  shift  tlie 
losses  to  sellei-s  of  feeder  cattle,  ranchers 
who  normally  shift  animals  off  the  range  and 
into  the  feedlots  before  w:  iter. 

Prices  for  feeder  anima  3  suddenly  have 
gone  into  a  tailspin.  down  ;  40  from  tlie  high 
of  $72  a  hundredweight  a  id  may  go  lower 
before  winter. 

The  rancher.s,  Farr  belie  ,es,  \\.\\\  have  to 
sell  yearlings  at  a  loss  or  n  nl  space  in  feed- 
lots  and  pay  for  the  high-j  riced  feed  them- 
selves. The  result,  he  believ  s,  will  fill  up  the 
feedlots  once  again. 

Referring  to  the  record  n  imber  of  animals 
now  "out  there  in  the  .sagel  rush,"  Farr  adds, 
"They're  either  going  to  1  ave  to  stay  out 
there  and  wait  their  turn  c  r  die  in  the  win- 
ter, one  of  the  two." 

Sam  Addoms.  vice  pre;  ic  ?nt  in  charcre  of 
finance  for  Montfort,  clai:  is  the  company 
has  lost  altnost  $5  miUioil  during  the  last 
9-month  period  by  buyinglhigh  and  selling 
low.  He  sees  the  future  n  equally  cold- 
blooded terms: 

"The  rancher  Is  next  in  line  to  get 
the  shaft  and  he  is  going  to  respond  by  being 
a  reluctant  seller.  First  hi  's  goiiif;  to  cull 
his  cow  herd.  He's  going  tc  cull  older  cows. 
Then  he'll  have  to  decide  wl  ether  he  will  sell 
his  heifers  or  his  remainii  g  ecus  and  my 
guess  is  it'll  be  some  of  bo'  h." 

Cow  meat,  according  to  Ac  doms.  Is  tougher 
because  it  is  older  and  it  dc  js  not  look  good 
imder  cellophane  In  suj  ermarket  meat 
cases.  "Hamburger  prices  w  ;11  really  be  de- 
pressed and  should  really  be  a  bargain. 
You'll  be  buying  hambnrg  t  made  otit  of 
cow." 

Thus,  according  to  the  see 
b'jrger  will  soon  be  raining    in  consumers  aa 
a   result  of  the  bloo<Iy  econ  )mic  battle  be 
t'A-een  c;Utle  feeders  and  ran  ;hers. 

The  younger  liquidated  cj  ttle,  being  sent 
to  .slaughter  by  tlie  rancher^  right  from  the 


ranges,    will    probably    he    sold    as    veal    or 
"baby  beef." 

Sometime,  perhaps  by  late  1976  or  1977. 
the  nations  great  record  cattle  herd  will  be 
cut  to  a  fraction  of  Its  former  size. 

What  happens  next?  "In  1977  and  1978 
the  price  will  begin  to  e.scalate  dramaticallv." 
expJnins  Addoms,  "and  nobody  will  be  able 
to  do  a  damn  thing  about  it  because  tiieie  s 
no  way  to  respond  immediately." 

Ranchers  will  see  the  price  moving  i^pidl-.- 
npv.-.ird  and  hold  back  some  of  their  voun^ 
cows  lo  rebuild  their  herds.  "Thatll  ac- 
celerate the  price  even  more.  O.K.:^  And  thru 
we're  into  another  c\cle.  '  Addoms  -ays. 

How  the  consumer  will  respond  to  the 
cycle  is  a  part  which  Addoms  nnti-.  '  r.'a:ly 
liitercstlnG;." 

"I  don't  know  hov,-  he'.s  poing  lo  conic  oi:t. 
Is  he  going  to  cut  out  potato  chijjs  and  con- 
vciilencp  foods  and  go  back  to  the  old- 
fashioned  concept  of  can  yoxir  own  foods? 

"You're  certainly  going  to  .see  the  con- 
sirner's  expenditures  for  food  exceed  the 
IG  or  17  percent  Mr.  Bntz  (Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  Butz)  lias  prcdK'ted.  It'.s 
going  to  go  to  20  and  21  and  22  percent  and. 
more  than  thai,  you're  going  to  .'^ee  eun- 
sunier  pricing  be  much  more  volatile  than 
we  have  seen  it  in  the  pa->t,  niucli  more 
cyclical."  Addoms  says. 

Farr  sees  the  Americans'  ptr  cai):la  bttf 
consumption  dropping  from  around  110 
pounds  per  year  to  somewhere  in  the  90.s  as 
part  of  the  "new  ball-ame"  taking  shapo 
for  1976. 

"Ihe  public  Jusl  hasn't  paid  the  cost  of 
it  What  tlie  market  says  is  that  the  de.  i.e 
IS  there  but  not  enough  lo  get  people  to  pio- 
duce  it." 

Meanwhile,  tlie  whole  beef  feeding  move- 
ment has  turned  around  It's  back  to  grats 
for  those  animals  v. ho  are  not  culled  o\u  of 
the  herds  this  fall. 

A  proposed  new  Dopaitinent  of  AKrici'llcre 
meat  grading  system,  favored  and  champi- 
(  :ieJ  by  tiie  cattle  feeder-,  places  less  em- 
phasis on  cijrn-proU'jccd  fat  in  the  me.at.  The 
system  will  shorten  the  feedlot  cycle 

Calllc  feeders  also  have  turned  to  buying 
r '.nKe-fcd  :^nimals  at  700  pounds  or  heavier 
to  shorten  further  the  animals'  feeding  time 
on  expensive  corn. 

According  to  Farr,  once  t!  e  consumer  gets 
over  tlie  dent  the  the  new  beef  will  take  out  of 
his  pocketbook,  he  will  find  no  taste  dif- 
ference. Steaks  will  still  be  juicy  and  rare  if 
the  animal  from  which  they  are  cut  has  spent 
some  time  lounging  In  a  feedlot. 

Aiu.l  so  it  will  be,  according  lo  men  who 
know,  the  nation's  beef  business  as  well  as 
anyone,  that  the  impact  of  the  drought  of 
the  summer  of  1974  and  other  events  will 
not  reacli  the  "queen  of  meats"  until  1976. 
But  by  that  time,  if  inflation  has  not  been 
mastered,  a  lot  of  the  other  "fai"  vill  have 
been  removed  from  tlie  American  lifestyle 
and  the  lean,  new  beef  in  meat  cases  may  fit 
Into  It  more  neatly. 

"God  put  a  cow  on  this  earth  with  his 
four  stomachs  to  eat  loaves  and  grass  and 
hav."  Farr  points  out,  "and  we've  got  to 
utilize  the  animal  for  what  it  was  meant 
for  and  put  on  as  little  weight  as  possible 
with  this  high-priced  grain." 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  22.  I97^j 

Eat.  Eat — But  Not  So  Wf.ix 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

For  Don  Hoppe,  as  for  millions  of  other 
Americans,  the  neighborhood  supermarket 
is  conlribiiting  powerfully  to  a  sense  of 
bewilderment  and  discontent  in  the  late 
summer  of   1974. 

Hoppe.  38.  and  his  wife  Cecelia.  34.  who  own 
the  Riverside  Lodge  Just  outside  BerryviUe, 
Ark.,  in  the  0;?ark  Mountains,  have  resorted 
to  tlie  'hamburger  cow'  to  feed  tliemselves 
and  their  two  children. 

The  "hamburger  co*.  "  says  Hoppe,  is  one 
that  is  so  old— 12  to  lo  years,  niajbe— ihat 
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".-he's  lot  good  for  anything  but  hamburg- 
er." Hoppe  recently  bought  a  half  interest  In 
an  850-pound  animal  of  that  kind,  and  had 
it  slaughtered,  parked  and  quick-frozen.  His 
half  cost  $140.25. 

"All  you  can  do  Is  grind  It  up,"  he  sav^ 
'The  meat's  too  tough  for  roasts  and  steaks 
Wo  tried  some  stew  m.eat  and  my  wife  boDeci 
it  for  hours,  and  it  was  .still  too  tough  to 
chf'v.'." 

T.'ie  '  iuimhuiger  cow  "  is  Don  Hoppe's  per- 
sona' answer  to  a  relatively  new  but  deeply 
trs'tibling  phenomenon.  In  the  world's  mo.st 
productive  agricultural  nation,  the  high  cost 
rf  b'lying  basic  things  to  cat  has  become  a 
p>'rvasive  concern. 

Hoppe's  solution  may  seem  a  radical  or.e. 
Vol  there  arc  experts  who  fear  that  unless 
things  change  in  the  American  ngricultural 
economy.  Ilopjie  may  turn  out  to  be  ahead 
of  lus  lime  in  lowering  his  tastes  and  re- 
ducing his  dietary  expectations. 

■  vVe  are  heatiing  into  a  period  of  5.  10,  15 
per  cent  less  pork  and  broilers  by  mid- 
1975,  "  says  an  Illinois  economist. 

According  to  Kenneth  R.  Farrell,  d-putv 
aiiministrator  of  the  Agriculture  Dcpart- 
nieni's  Economic  Research  Service,  tlie  coun- 
trv  is  worse  off  than  it  realizes.  "We're  Icel- 
enng  on  the  verge  of  having  available  rela- 
ti\oly  loss  meat  than  we  were  U'»d  to  in 
I  vo  or  three  years."  he  warns. 

Catilemen  are  taking  Icsses  of  from  $30 
to  i'lOQ  a  head,  according  to  agricultural 
agents  around  the  country.  Eliot  Y.  Johnson. 
■.\ho  grows  corn  on  900  acres  of  tillable  land 
In  Ashland,  111.,  got  out  of  the  li-.estock 
business  five  years  ago.  He  sells  his  corn  for 
c.Tsh  now  instead  of  feeding  it  to  animnl.s 
Last  year,  he  received  a  record  $3.10  a  busliel 
for  some  of  his  corn.  But  .some  of  his  friendo 
and  neighbors  were  not  so  lucky. 

"Iheyve  lost  their  shins  on  livestock." 
he  .says.  "It  s  unbelievable  how  much  nioncv 
you  can  lose.  It's  tragic.  A  lot  will  be  wiped 
out.  They  can't  take  it.  They're  passing  gr.ii:i 
throv.ci;   their  hogs  at  a  terrific  loss" 

Some  hog  men  are  getting  out  of  the  busi- 
ness for  good  thlj  winter.  They  feel  they  have 
sunk  below  the  breake\en  point.  "Lots  of 
them  are  killing  oIT  their  animals  and  going 
to  Florida  this  winter,  instead  of  slogging 
through  the  mud  slopping  pigs,"  savs  a  mow- 
ber  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

To  the  people  on  the  other  end  of  tlie 
food  production  cycle— the  American  con- 
sumeio— there  is  something  fundamentallv 
baffling  about  the  pessimism,  the  rising  fooci 
prlce:s,  the  threatened  shortages. 

Through  the  years  of  the  countrv's  fail- 
ures in  war.  and  disappointments  In  politics, 
there  was  always  the  comforting  assumption 
that  the  United  States  was  a  land  of  agri- 
cultural abundance  and  Inexpensive  food. 

And  then,  with  unexpected  .speed,  the 
country's  vast  reserves  of  grain  were  nearly 
gone  and  the  prices  of  all  the  basic  things 
people  eat  In  order  to  survive  soared  upward. 
The  situation  is  all  the  more  puzzling  be- 
cause American  farming  is  revved  up  to  full 
power.  Millions  of  reserve  acres  held  back  in 
the  lyeOs  are  back  in  culiivation. 

Seme  of  the  changes  seemed  lo  defv  the 
laws  of  economics  In  1973.  for  in.stance.  the 
American  croplands,  which  are  tlie  most 
productive  in  the  world,  yielded  some  of  their 
largest  harvests  ever.  Never  beiore  had  there 
been  so  many  caitle  grazing  on  rich  gra.s.s- 
laiids,  or  fattening  in  super-efficient  feedlots. 
Yet  in  that  same  year  the  cost  of  retail 
food  rose  more  than  16  per  cent,  and  Ameri- 
can consumers  paid  out  .$20  billion  more  than 
the  previous  year  for  reduced  quantities  of 
beef,  pork  and  eggs. 

Between  August  and  September.  1973,  a 
pound  of  choice  beef  in  the  supermarket  re- 
mained steady  at  a  near-record  $1.44,  while 
ilie  price  that  packing  houses  offered  cattle 
o'-vners  .^lipped  sharply,  from  $53.24  to  $44.84 
u  hundred  pounds. 

Yet  ihe  livestock  men's  losses  haven't  been 
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translated  Into  lower  retail  prices.  This  year, 
according  to  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  L. 
Euiz.  these  prices  wlU  rise  another   15  per 

Cfcllt. 

It  is  still  true,  as  John  Gunther  wrote  Ui 
"Inside  U.S.A."  In  1947.  that  "the  national 
stomfiCh  cannot  possibly  contain  everything 
that  the  farms  produce."  So  plentiful  Is  the 
focd  supply  that  Don  Paarlberg.  director  of 
the  Agricultuie  Department's  divL=;ion  of  ag- 
ricultural economics,  says  tiiat  the  farms 
could  support  ft  tripling  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion, provided  Americans  were  willing  to 
consume  a  le:is  tas'.y,  though  adequate,  diet. 

Americans  still  spend  far  less  of  what  they 
earn  for  fcxid  than  most  ether  nationalities: 
16.6  per  cent  In  1973.  But  the  share  is  rising, 
and  in  1973  American  retail  food  prices 
climbed  more  sharply  than  they  did  in  Brit- 
ain, Italy,  Prance  or  Japan. 

Agriculture  In  America  has  alw^ays  been 
a  risk-filled  venture  at  best.  In  the  last  two 
years,  however,  the  money  stakes  have  be- 
come enormous.  Many  are  gambling  blindly, 
knowmg  that  the  results  will  be  determined 
by  factors  like  world  weather  patterns  and 
crop  results  in  distant  countries,  all  beyond 
local  control. 

This  year's  Midwestern  drought,  "i^ihich 
severely  damaged  the  corn  crop,  reminded 
Americans  that  they,  too,  are  vulnerable  to 
the  ravages  of  nature,  for  all  their  strides  In 
science  and  technology. 

The  ultimate,  frenetic  expression  of  the 
uncertainty  is  the  din-filled  trading  floor  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  where  commod- 
ity futures  are  traded.  The  prices  fluctuate 
wildly,  and  brokers  concede  that  they  can 
only  counsel  clients  "to  keep  their  fingers 
crossed. 

"What  am  I  supposed  to  tell  a  food  proc- 
essing plant  In  southern  Illinois  that  needs 
to  buy  food  for  Its  production  line?"  asks  a 
broker.  "A  year  ago,  everything  'was  easy. 
They  contracted  with  farmers  directly  for 
their  corn.  Now  the  farmers  won't  do  that. 
so  these  poor  guys  have  to  come  here  and  bid 
for  the  basic  raw  material  of  their  trade. 
I  try  to  help  them  where  I  can." 

In  their  bewilderment,  consumers  feel 
somebody  has  to  be  at  fault  for  the  high 
prices:  "middlemen,"  speculators,  Russians, 
the  grain  companies. 

But  all  those  explanations  are  surely  too 
simple. 

For  at  least  a  decade  before  the  Inflation 
hit  hardest,  the  world  had  been  consuming 
more  food  than  It  produced. 

That  ominous  reality  was  evident  in  a 
steady  decline  in  the  world's  grain  reserves. 
Through  the  1960s,  the  world's  population 
grew  by  70  million  people  a  year.  Meat  eating 
also  increased  steadily,  as  richer  populations 
demanded  better  diets.  That  strengthened 
demand  for  feed  grains  with  which  to  fatten 
animals,  or  soybean  meal  to  raise  chickens. 

Americans  were  scarcely  aware  of  these 
trends,  however,  because  of  the  existence  of 
an  enormous  government-held  stockpile  of 
grain  (roughly  100  million  tons  In  the  early 
1960s),  which  kept  prices  here  far  below 
■world  levels. 

The  United  States  couldn't  sell,  eat  or  give 
a-ivay  all  It  produced.  The  psychology  of  sur- 
plus persisted  even  as  stronger  foreign  de- 
mand began  to  whittle  down  the  reserves. 

Then,  In  1972,  nature  dealt  a  powerful  blow 
to  much  of  mankind.  Bad  weather  and 
droughts  caused  crop  failures  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Australia,  South  Asia  and  sub-Saha- 
ran  Africa.  Countries  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  made  up  for  shortfaUs  with  unprece- 
dented purchases  In   international   markets. 

Japan  and  Western  Europe  also  bought 
heavily.  The  result  was  that  world  grain  re- 
serves sank  to  a  record  low,  and  most  of  the 
American  surplus  simply  drained  away,  as 
the  U.S.  government  released  more  and  more 


of  It  in  a  futile  effort  to  dampen  dcme;t;c 
prices. 

Suddenly.  UjS.  grain  prices  had  climbed  to 
a  par  with  those  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  IntM-national  grain  companies  sold  their 
holdings  to  the  highest  bidder,  whatever  the 
country.  The  padding  of  the  protective  Amer- 
ican stockpile  was  stripped  away.  "The  Amer- 
ican housewife  Is  now  competing  with 
housewives  In  Germany  aid  India  for  basic 
foodstuffs,"  explains"  an  executive  of  an  Ar- 
kansas rice  gro-*'ers^Be©p«rative. 

Even  before  that  watershed  was  reached, 
the  devaluation  of  the  doUar  in  August.  1971. 
had  set  the  stage  for  higher  food  prices  and 
more  foreign  demand. 

The  step  helped  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, because  foreign  buyers  could  acquire 
American  food  more  cheaply  than  before. 
From  1972  to  1973,  food  exports  rose  from  $9.4 
billion  to  $17.6  billion.  But  it  also  stepped 
up  foreign  competition  for  American  food, 
and  gave  an  upward  thrust  to  prices. 

The  step  also  increased  the  prices  which 
American  Importers  paid  for  a  whole  line  of 
essential  food  commodities:  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  tea,  bananas  and  beef. 

Meanwhile,  the  general  inflation  began  to 
hit  all  parts  of  the  agricultural  system.  Corn — 
the  basic  feed  for  fattening  cattle  and  hogs — 
rose  from  92  cents  a  bushel  in  part  of  1972 
to  $3.65  in  August,  1974. 

Fanners  began  paying  dramatically  more 
for  most  of  the  necessities  of  advanced  agrl- 
c-alture:  fuel,  herbicides,  electricity  and  fer- 
tilizer. As  grain  prices  Increased,  farmers 
expanded  the  amount  of  land  they  culti- 
vated and  poured  on  more  fertilizer  to  boost 
yields.  This  doubled  the  cost  of  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers, as  surging  demand  outstripped  sup- 
plies. 

Land  prices  (and  mortgage  payments)  rose 
sharply:  In  a  rich,  corn  belt  area  of  northwest 
Illinois,  the  price  per  acre  has  risen  from 
$875  two  years  ago  to  $2,250  today. 

Wilbur  McKay,  a  farmer  In  Wilmington, 
Ohio,  complaUis  that  "fertilizer  is  nearlv 
twice  as  high,  die.sel  fuel  has  doubled,  re- 
pairs are  up  30  to  40  per  cent  .  .  .  We  bought 
a  new  combine  this  year  and  from  the  time 
we  ordered  It  until  the  time  v.e  got  It.  the 
price  went  up  $1,500.  There  are  little  bits 
of  shortages  in  everything." 

These  added  farm  expenses  were  less  dis- 
astrous to  consumers  than  the  inflation  which 
meat  packers,  millers,  food  processors  and 
retailers  felt. 

The  cost  of  the  farm  ingredients  is  a  minor 
part  of  the  final  cost  of  most  products  in 
supermarkets.  The  wheat,  non-fat  dry  milk, 
lard  and  shortening  in  a  one-pound  loaf  of 
white  bread  selling  at  an  average  price  of 
34.7  cents  cost  only  6.1  cents  to  procure.  The 
rest  is  labor,  transportation,  packaging,  ad- 
vertising, taxes — and  profits. 

These  costs  have  risen  sharply  betv,'een 
1972  and  1974.  A  year  ago.  It  cost  $1700  to 
ship  a  truckload  of  lettuce  from  the  West 
Coast  to  the  East  Coast.  Now  It  costs  $3000, 
because  of  higher  fuel  prices  and  lower  speed 
limits  on  highways. 

Containers  and  packaging — major  Items  In 
food  costs — rose  18  per  cent  between  la^t 
September  and  March. 

By  early  1973,  the  American  food  economy 
had  cranked  many  of  the  Inflationary  ele- 
ments into  Its  prices.  Then,  in  mld-1973, 
the  housewives  boycotted  meat  counters  and 
the  government  froze  retail  prices.  Those  two 
events  reversed  a  14-year  trend  in  the  United 
States  toward  more  meat  consumption,  and 
disrupted  the  system. 

Thou.sands  of  cattlemen  and  operators  of 
feed  lots  (where  cattle  are  fattened  on  ex- 
pensive grain  and  protein  concentrates)  mis- 
calculated— ruinously  and  tragically.  They 
held  back  In  hopes  of  still  higher  prices. 
When  the  freeze  ended,  they  rushed  their 
animals  to  market.  As  volume  swelled,  prices 
for  cattle  were  slashed.   Consumer  demand 


was  werk.  The  meat  pipeline  became  giUtted. 
StUl.  supermarkets  held  the  price  line,  per- 
haps to  make  up  for  losses  during  the  freeze. 

To  consumers,  the  widening  margins  be- 
tween farm  prices  and  meat  prices  In  the 
ma-ket  looked  abnormal.  But  economists  say 
they  may  not  have  been.  It's  in  the  nature 
of  U.S.  agriculture  that  farm  and  retail  prices 
are  only  loosely  connected — and  usually  then 
only  •with  long  lag  times. 

Alao  prices  which  ha-ve  reached  a  plateau 
are  sio*  to  come  down.  Re'^ailers  argued  that 
they  were  locked  into  new,  expensive  lat>or 
and  freight  contracts  which  couldn't  be  re- 
versed. The  livestock  men  found  themselves 
locked  into  a  production  line  that  cou'dn't 
be  turned  off. 

Nonetheless,  economists  are  rtlll  posing; 
serious  questions  about  the  price  margins 
Isetween  farm  and  store,  which  this  year  are 
expected  to  be  21  per  cent  wider  than  in 
1973. 

Somebody  received  the  extra  $20  billion  for 
food  shelled  out  by  consumers  in  1073.  But 
who?  Were  consumers  and  farmers  alike  vic- 
tims of  a  massive  rlpoff  by  profiteering  mid- 
dlemen? 

The  Federal  Trade  Comrrlssion  Is  InvPsM- 
gating  the  retail  food  industry  in  fu:  cities 
now.  Beyond  that,  consumer  ad''ocates 
charge  that  the  nation's  agribusinesses, 
wliolesale  conglomerates,  meal  packing  em- 
pires and  baby  food  and  breakfa;  t  cereal 
producers  are  overdue  for  &  hard  govern- 
mental look. 

"Economic  power  is  \ery  closely  held  in 
those  areas,"  says  one  ofEcial.  "The  chance 
for  noncompetitive  price  setting  Is  certainly 
very  great." 

Demand  for  meat  has  picked  up  again 
this  year,  wiilch  means  that  tlie  demand  for 
feed  grains  will  also  stay  high.  Abroad,  de- 
veloped nations  have  shown  little  Inclina- 
tion to  slow  the  Increase  In  their  grain  con- 
sumption. Analysts  in  Chicago  rxpect  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  go  shopping  again 
this  year  for  grain,  because  it  is  still  build- 
ing I'.p  its  livestock  supply. 

Expori  controls  would  Immediately  lower 
prices  at  home.  Tlie  United  States  now  ex- 
ports a  quarter  of  Its  corn  crop,  about  half 
of  its  wheat  and  rice  crop  and  about  half  of 
its  output  of  soybeans  and  soybean  meal.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  the  sole  source  of  supply. 

Control."',  would  alleviate  the  Impact  of  the 
drought-inflicted  20  per  cent  shortfall  in 
the  corn  crop  and  maybe  slow  the  killing  off 
of  animals.  But  such  a  step  would  have  far- 
reaching  international  repercussions. 

It  could  worsen  the  U.S.  trade  deficit.  It 
could  also  persuade  America's  customers  to 
retaliate  by  closing  their  markets  to  other 
U.S.  commodities.  It  would  also  give  oil 
producing  nations  a  new  argument  for 
limiting  their  own  exports  of  petroleum. 
Nutritionists  note  sarcastically  that  one  by- 
product of  export  controls  on  corn  would  te 
to  make  It  cheaper  for  Americans  lo  con- 
tii'iue  overeating  fatty  beef. 

The  administration  could  also  take  the 
ad'.ice  of  cattlemen  and  block  the  Import 
of  over  M  billion  wcrth  of  foreign  beef  a 
year.  But  such  a  step  would  hardly  help 
American  consumers,  and  it  would  in- 
furiate E-arcpean  countries  which  already 
are  grappling  with  a  meat  glut  produced  by 
their  own  angry  farmers. 

So  far,  the  administration  leans  toward  a 
wide  array  of  less  dramatic  anil-tnflatlon 
measures:  reducing  waste  In  the  agricul- 
tural system,  changing  certain  regulatory 
policies  and  working  for  reduced  trade 
barriers. 

"We're  not  at  the  last  resort  stage  yet,  but 
we  could  get  there,  "  says  a  senior  govern- 
ment economist. 

"We  wonder  how  we  muddle  through," 
says  a  Midwestern  agrictiltural  agent.  "I 
would  sav  the  word  is  frustration." 
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TED  BY  THE 
FARM  BUREAU 


RESOLUTION  ADO 
CRA-  FORD  COUNT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Pr^ldent.  I  recently 
received  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Crawford  County  Farka  Bureau  which 
outlines  many  of  the  pnoblems  confront- 
ing the  farmers  of  thiir  area. 

I  am  deeply  concerne<  about  the  plight 
of  the  farmers  in  Georf  ia  and  through- 
out the  Nation  and  fee  that  the  situa- 
tions outlined  in  this  -ecommendation 
should  receive  the  atten  ion  of  this  body 
as  well  as  the  Departmei  t  of  Agriculture, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  other  Goverrmien|  officials  whose 
action  directly  affects    igriculture. 

I  ask  unanimous  cdnsent  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Crawfqrd  County  Farm 
Bureau  be  inserted  in  tMe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  bf  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REsoLurriN 
Tlie  Crawford  County  1  arm  R; 


..       ...ire.Tii  Rpso- 

lutlon.s  Committee,  would  like  to  recommend 


the  foUowirR  resolution.s  l 
worked  on  to  alleviate  th 

SlTUATIO 

The  Furm-Retail  Spread 
Market  Basket  In  1974  Is 
in    1^73,   and   58',     hlehe 


spread  on  food  group.s  froi  i  1973  to  1974,  bj 
food  t;roups  increased  hv  hese  percentages: 
Meat  29.3;  Dairy  21.8;  Poi  Itry  2.9;  Eggs  8.0: 
Baking  and  Cereals  31.1;  V  Bgetablos  25;  Pats 
aud  Oils  43.9. 

The  average  increase  in  £  irm  value  of  these 
products  has  only  been  3  4';  from  1973  to 
1974.  The  average  farm  vi  lue  of  Meat  Ani- 
mals has  decreased  by  14  4  from  1973  to 
1974.  The  cost  of  prociucti  «  has  risen  50  to 
100  on  many  farm  prod  lets. 
Rt..soLVTro  J 

Witli  thesie  facts  in  mir  d  ue  rcconmiend 
tl;at  investigations  be  d<  ne  aud  controls 
made  to  slow  tiie  profit  o  the  middleman, 
and  the  iucreajiing  retail  ;  ince,  and  to  give 
lariner.s  a  larger  percent:  ge  ol  ti.e  retail 
dollar. 

SlT'-'.^TIO  N 

EvpH  though  there  hav  been  ciTorts  to 
eradicate  the  Flre-aut.  the  JoL)  has  not  been 
accomplished.  Plre  ant  in  pstation  is  worse 
and  in  more  areas. 

Resolutio  I 
We  recsmmend  that  leg  ilat  on  be  passed 
to  o\erride  EPA  control:?,  c  nd  that  an  erad- 
ication progi-am  be  set  up  according  to  re- 
search findings  thai,  will  cc  mpltte  the  job, 
SIrl;.^TIo^ 
Wp  are  told  that  a  fertlii-er  siiortage  ex- 
i.'^^s.  and  that  this  has  caiBed  an  increase  in 
the  pri'p.  J 

ResolutiAc 
We  call  on  ftU  Georgia  jarmers  to  discon- 
ti:uie  the  u.-e  of  fertilizerfor  hold  purchases 


.0  be  studied  and 
situation. 

in  Hie  Consiuners 

5.6',,   higher  than 

tlian    1967.    The 


vhen  the  products 
Example:  Anti- 


times  the  shortage  occurs 
are  held  for  higher  profl 
frees-e.  Baler  twine 

RssoLuxiN 
Investigations  be  made  Into  hoarding  sit 
nations,  and  price  contro  3  be  set  up. 


INFLATI  )N 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Pt  _ 
ment   and   the   Nation 


notion  can  supply 
be  dr' pped  to  a 


to  a  minimum  \mtn  pro< 
the  demand  and  the  pri 
reasonable  figure. 

SiTU.ATlq 

There    are    shortages    c  :    many    products 
which  are  essential  for  fat  n  operation.  Many 


esic  mt 


the  Gnvern- 
have   been   e.-c- 


tremely  fortunate  that  during  the  eco- 
nomic summit  and  presummlt  meetings, 
some  of  the  most  accomplished  leaders  in 
the  private  sector  have  been  willing  to 
contribute  their  thoughts. 

One  of  these  leaders  from  the  business 
sector  is  Ralph  Lazarus,  chairman  of 
Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.  Mr. 
Lazarus,  who  participated  in  the  busi- 
ness and  manufactiuing  conference  on 
inflation  held  in  Detroit  on  Septem- 
ber 19.  has  long  been  a  well-recognized 
spokf  man  from  the  business  commu- 
nity. His  constructive  statements  have 
been  extremely  helpful  to  the  Govern- 
ments consideration  of  many  issues  over 
the  years. 

I  believe  that  a  review  of  Mr.  Lazarus' 
.statement  v.ould  be  most  helpful  to  my 
colleagues.  Although  it  is  far  fiom  the 
only  important  point  in  the  statement. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  Mr. 
La-^arus"  call  for  increased  incentives  to 
promote  savings.  Because  this  goal  is 
important  both  as  an  anti-inflation  and 
proinvc-^tment  device  and  for  provision 
of  relief  to  the  distressed  housing  mar- 
ket in  particular,  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation which  exempts  the  first  $500  of 
savings  interest  from  taxation. 

I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the 
.statement  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow^: 

Comments  by  Ralph  Laz.iri's. 
September  19,  1974 

Inflation  is  clearly  America's  numbpr  one 
problem  today.  We  must  agree  as  a  nation 
to  a  course  of  positive  action  and  then  carry 
It  out  consistently  and  energeticr.lly.  One 
cautio-1,  however— in  our  ^-eal  to  conquer 
Infl.itioii,  -»,-e  must  not  be  .lo  headsrrong  that 
we  biitip   .»r.  a  major  rece.ssion. 

If  we  are  to  prescribe,  hov.ever.  \\s  should 
be  certain  v.e  agree  as  to  the  basic  causes  of 
this  serious  illness.  What  are  the  underlying 
factors  that  have  produced  today's  inflation'^ 
They  are: 

A  work'.-wide  boom  in  demand  for  kev 
materials  and  goods.  This  is  presentlv  mod- 
erating; 

Major  declines  and  dislocations  iu  ^vorld 
food  supplies  in  1972  and  1973; 

Devaluations  of  the  U.S.  dollar; 

Abrupt  and  major  eiiergy  cost  increases; 

Shortages  cf  capacity  in  kcv  proces';ing  ;n- 
di'strles; 

A  major  shift  from  produciive  inveslmeni 
to  speculation; 

Failure  of  P'iCe  World  governments  to  e:v- 
erclse  balanced  fiscal  and  monetary   policies. 

Assuming  these  are  the  ba.sic  causes,  then 
what  principles  should  guide  us  as  we  seek 
to  get  things  back  on  an  even  keel?  Gen- 
erally, ve  should  attack  the  problem  on 
three  broad  fronts.  We  should  strive  for  a 
balanced  Federal  budget:  we  should  posi- 
tively tncourage  a  major  increase  in  personal 
savings  and  investments:  and  we  should  in- 
crease the  country's  production  capacity. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  things  we 
must  .set  as  our  highest  priority  the  defini- 
tion and  adoption  of  economic  policies  which 
will,  in  both  the  short  and  longer  rim.  en- 
courage and  promote  the  fullest  and  most 
productive  use  of  all  our  resources — human, 
n.atural.  Industrial  and  financial.  This  .should 
be  done  in  a  manner  consistent  with  achiev- 
ing and  maintaining  stability  in  prices. 

The  control  of  li:tlatlon  will  require  that 
goveinnient,  busineu'S,  labor  and  the  con- 
.sumer  shoulder  the  burden  equitably.  Eco- 


nomic si,atesman3hip  must  come  before  poll- 
tics  as  usual  or  business  as  usual. 

I  would  suggest  these  guidelines: 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  restrict  demand 
in  such  a  way  that  would  discourage  ex- 
panded production. 

We  must  encourage  a  subs'vanlial  expauiion 
of  productivity. 

We  must  develop  a  major  increase  in  our 
industrial  and  resource -producing  base. 

Inefficiencies  and  inequities  in  our  finan- 
cial sys'tem  which  discourage  investnieni 
nuioi  be  eliminated. 

"he  government  of  the  United  States  must 
adopt,  as  a  continuing  program,  the  objec- 
tive of   .  Federal  budget  in  relative  balance. 

The  Federal  Reserve  should  set  as  its  goal  b 
steady,  consistent  growth  in  money  which 
w..:  not  finance  inaalionnry  pressures  or  en- 
courage inflationary  psychology. 

The  United  States  has  to  exercise  Its  lead- 
ership responsibilities  in  the  free  world  and 
promote  a  cooperative  approach  to  cjr  mu- 
tual economic  problems. 

Now  to  the  specific  ac' ions  I  would  sug- 
gest : 

In  Government,  the  .'Vdministration  and 
the  Congress  should  commit  pub'.iclv  to  tli- 
position  that  in  Fiscal  Year  1975,  expendi- 
tures in  the  Unified  Budget  will  be  held  be- 
low *30C  billion. 

Thi.s  would  require  that  the  oiTicial  bnd.;et 
be  reduced  by  $5.5-56  billion  this  year.  In 
addition,  ac  should  seek  a  balanced  budi-et 
or  a  small  surplus  in  Fiscal  1976.  I  believe 
that  national  leadership  should  Identifv  it.s 
priorities  and  state  Its  position  and  reason- 
ing to  the  public  honestly  and  clearly  as  to 
n.-'cessary  budt;et  reductions. 

Most  important,  I  beMeve  the  Admin, sLta- 
tion  aud  Congress  should  adopt,  as  a  long- 
range  commitment,  the  posuion  that  expen- 
ditures in  tl.e  UnltiPd  Budget  in  future  years 
Khali  not  be  permit :ed  to  exceed  their  1976 
prcportion  of  National  Income.  An  excepiion 
would  he  made,  of  course,  in  those  years  de- 
fined bv  thp  Congress  as  periods  of  national 
mliliary  and  sccio-econoniic  emergency.  In 
addKioii,  if  this  limit  is  e::ceeded  then  it 
nuist  be  offset  b\  ju'w  taxcj. 

In  Morpt-ary  Policy,  the  Federal  Reserve 
must  move  gradually  and  consistently  to  -le- 
celcrate  money  growth.  Ihls  .should  be  done 
fit  a  pare  consistent  with  the  tempo  of 
change  in  the  Unified  Federpl  Budijet  as  it 
apprcarhes  balance  in  Fiscal  "Vear  1976 
Hcwt-vcr.  recu'^nition  must  be  gi\en  to  tbe 
conditions  presently  prevailing  In  the  na- 
ti.in's  financial  system.  Interest  rates  are  at 
extraordinary  levels.  C:ipital  markets  are  in- 
creasingly disorganized.  Financial  institu- 
tions, particularly  thrift  institutions,  are  ex- 
periencing severe  disintennediation.  It  would 
b«-  extremely  unwise  for  monetary  police-  to 
move  precipitously  toward  either  re.str.iint 
or  stimulus. 

The  key  consideration  is  that  fiscal  and 
monerary  policy  be  coordinated  and  comple- 
mentary. The  onus  of  restoring  stability  to 
prices  and  to  the  nation's  financial  system 
mst  be  chared  equally  bv  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  Federal  Reserve.  Fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  in  the  months  ahead 
must  act  in  concert  if  inflation  and  financial 
distortion  are  to  be  ameliorated  without  se- 
vere damajje  to  our  economic  system. 

Busines.s  and  Industry  should  make  ev.-iy 
eftori  to  expand  production  and  iticrcxse  pro- 
ductiuty.  To  a.'=sist  this  ve  should  perlv'ps 
considt'r  changes  in  taxation  to  encourage 
expansion  of  productive  capacity.  I  would 
suggest  a  temporary  10  percent  surtax  on  all 
corporate  profits.  This  surtax  would  be  re- 
mi'vted  fully  to  corporations  which,  in  the 
twelve  months  following  the  years  covered 
by  the  surtax,  invest  or  commit  to  Invest  an 
amoum  equal  to  their  surtax  liabUlties  in 
plant  and  or  equipment  v/hich  improves 
either  productivity  or  expands  product  ca- 
pacity. 
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In  order  to  ensure  that  incremental  pro- 
ductive Investment  occurs,  corporations 
would  be  required  In  the  years  covered  to 
maintain  their  1972/1973  proportion  of  capi- 
tal spending  to  pre-tax  profits — before  quali- 
fying for  remi.ssion  of  the  10  percent  sur- 
ta::. 

As  to  the  Consumer,  we  should  adopt  poli- 
cies which  will  help  us  achieve  a  fair  balance 
between  spending  and  savmg. 

Consideration  could  perhaps  be  given  to 
the  immediate  exemption  from  Federal  In- 
come Tax  Liability  of  all  interest  earned  by 
families  or  individuals.  As  an  alternative  ap- 
proach, we  might  consider  exemption  of  In- 
terest earned  by  famihes  or  individtials  up 
to  annual  limit  of  §750  or  10  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  income — whichever  is  less.  Those 
families  or  Individuals  with  animal  incomes 
under  $7,500  could  be  given  a  tax  credit  for 
interest  earned. 

We  might  also  consider  enc'ing  the  de- 
ductibility of  Interest  paid  by  cons'amcrs 
on  short  term  Installment  debts. 

Fundamentally,  this  recommendation  is 
made  to  recognize  the  need  to  eliminate  ex- 
isting disincentives  to  saving  in  the  tax  laws. 
As  these  laws  now  stand,  interest  paid  in  tlie 
process  of  consumption  is  subsidized,  while 
Interest  earned  through  saving  is  penalized. 
This  measure  would  not  only  treat  the  small 
saver  more  equitably,  but  would  encourage 
reduced  consumption  at  the  taxpayer's  option 
and  perhaps,  more  importauily,  also  create  a 
possible  source  of  additional  long-range 
funding  for  Investment. 

Congress  should  study  the  desirability  of 
making  inflation  accounting  mandatory — 
such  things  as  LIFO  and  replacement  depre- 
ciation. This  would  allow  individual  com- 
panies to  generate  their  own  capital  to 
finance  the  Inflation  segment  of  their  inven- 
tory and  maintain  the  efficiency  of  their 
plants. 

If  loss  of  government  receipts  from  corpo- 
rate profits  throws  the  Federal  budget  out  of 
balance  then  the  corporate  tax  siiould  be  in- 
creased to  offset  it.  They  should  also  allow 
corporations  to  report  loss  of  earnings  bo- 
cause  of  inflation  accounting  to  i'i,s  share- 
holders. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  U.S.  sh.ould  reaffirm 
its  commitment  to  cooperation  in  interna- 
tional economic  affairs.  Leadership  must  be 
demonstrated  in  such  vital  areas  as  monetary 
reform,  trade  liberalization  and  resource  de- 
velopment. As  we  have  learned  to  our  cost. 
Inflation  girdles  the  globe.  Controlling  such  a 
world-wide  condition  cannot  be  solely  the 
responsibility  of  any  one  nation  or  part  of  a 
nation.  Everyone  must  make  the  effort  and 
sacrifices  which  will  be  required. 


FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE  IS  UNFAIR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I^-.  President,  a 
corollary  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  fairness  doctrine  is  the 
personal  attack  rule.  Briefly  stated,  that 
rule  requires  that  when  one  person  at- 
tacks another  on  a  broadcasting  station, 
the  station  must  inform  the  person  at- 
tacked, give  details,  and  oiler  a  chance 
to  reply. 

That  sounds  fair. 

But  the  same  idea,  written  into  Florida 
law  to  apply  to  newspapers,  was  ruled 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
this  year  in  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 
V.  TornJHo  "94  S.  Ct.  2831) . 

The  Miami  Herald  on  September  27 
editorialized  on  the  fairness  doctrine  in 
an  editorial  headlined,  "Fairness  Doc- 
trine Is  Unfair." 

here  is  a  newspaper  that  knows  what 


freedom  of  the  press  is  about.  It  carried 
its  fight  to  the  U.S.  Suprfeme  Court  and 
v.on.  The  Coiu't's  landmark  decision  said 
in  part  that — 

The  Florida  statute  fails  to  clear  the  bar- 
riers of  the  First  Amendment  because  of  its 
intrusion  into  the  function  of  editors. 

The  Herald  editorial  did  not  mention 
the  case  to  which  it  was  a  party.  Yet,  it 
recognized  that  the  fairness  doctrine  also 
has  difficulty  clearing  the  barrier  of  the 
first  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Herald's  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FAntNESS    DOCTEINE    Is    UNFAIR 

Fieedcm  of  the  press  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  but  one  large  segment  of  the 
media  must  operate  with  a  wary  eye  on  a  set 
of  highly  restrictive  government  reguiations. 
Put  forth  in  the  name  of  "fairness,"  these 
regulations  enforced  against  broadcasters  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
often  have  the  effect  of  stifling  the  free  and 
open  airing  of  controversial  issues,  especially 
at  the  local  level.  They  also  lead  to  endless 
litigation,  with  more  than  30,000  complaints 
liled  against  stations  in  the  last  five  years 
alone. 

True  fairness  Is  a  matter  of  integrity  and 
cannot  be  effectively  enforced  from  Wash- 
ington by  applying  mathematical  formulas 
to  particular  cases  under  rules  such  as  the 
famous  "equal  time  provision."  There  are 
better  ways  to  insure  fairness.  Any  broad- 
caster who  consistently  acts  unfairly  can  be 
checked  by  members  of  the  public  who  tune 
away.  A  sustained  pattern  of  unfairness  can 
be  a  legitimate  cause  for  complaint  at  license 
renewal  time,  when  it  becomes  a  proper  con- 
cern or  the  FCC. 

Eut  day-to-day  government  meddlhig  in 
the  content  of  broadcast  programming  has 
proved  to  be  iin-.vise  for  several  reasons.  For 
one  thing  it  is  unnecessary.  As  Sen.  William 
Proxmlre  pointed  out  in  criticizing  the  "fair- 
ness doctrine,"  newspapers  generally  man- 
age to  be  fair  without  government  restraints. 
Broadcasters  deserve  the  same  freedom. 

In  addition,  government  meddling  is  un- 
wise because  it  is  self-defeating.  Instead  of 
encouraging  the  free  exchange  of  ideas.  It 
has  led  stations  to  avoid  controversial  topics 
for  fear  of  encountering  the  expense  of  liti- 
gation or  facing  a  challenge  to  license 
renewal. 

Finally,  any  government  meddling  with  an 
important  segment  of  the  media  bears 
watching  as  a  potentially  dangerous  situa- 
tion. Letting  a  federal  agency  be  the  final 
;u-biter  of  "fairness"  confers  immense  power, 
especially  when  the  same  agency  has  life- 
and-death  power  over  broadcast  licenses. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  we  concur  with 
Sen.  Proxmire  in  his  call  for  elimination  of 
the  FCC's  authority  to  act  as  arbiter  of 
fairness  In  the  day-to-day  decisions  of  broad- 
casters about  program  content.  It  is  the  only 
fair  thing  to  dc. 


senator  mathia3  proposes  so- 
lutions for  our  political 
aintd  eco!vo:-vIic  problems 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  our 
Nation  is  tlie  growing  loss  of  confidence 
of  many  Americans  in  our  political  and 
economic  institutions.  The  test  of  our 
leadership  today  will  be  wliether  or  not 
we  act  decisively  and  wisely  to  deal  with 


the  underlying  causes  of  this  widespread 
concern. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Jaycees 
of  Bowie,  Md.,  the  senior  Senator  from 
^Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  addressed  the 
twin  problems  of  political  corruption 
and  economic  deterioration  and  sug- 
gested a  series  of  positive  steps  which 
this  Congress  should  take  forthwith.  I 
believe  Senator  Mathias'  remarks  de- 
serve the  attention  of  a  ■wider  audience, 
and  accordinely,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
rs  follows: 

PoLmc-'.L  AND  Economic  Reforms  Should 
Go  Hand  in  Hakd 
(By  Senator  Mathias) 
F.r  the  past  decade,  the  American  peonle 
have  been  besieged  with  mounting  political 
corruption  and  steady  economic  deteriora- 
tion. Our  Constitution  has  been  ignored,  by- 
passed, or  front«lly  assaulted.  Our  free  en- 
terprise  system  has   been  undermined   and 
distorted  by  leaders  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

It  is  time  to  admit  that  the  ecor.omlc 
problems  of  today  will  not  be  solved  by  econ- 
omists alone,  but  rather,  they  will  be  solved 
only  v.-hen  we  recognize  that  they  are  ines- 
capably intertwined  with  political  failings. 
Consider  these  examples: 
A  complacent,  lethargic,  antiquated  Con- 
gress forfeited  In  the  past  two  decades  its 
two  most  fundamental  responsibilities — the 
war-making  power  and  the  power  of  the 
P'jrse. 

One  result  was  that  billions  of  dollars,  mil- 
lioiis  of  hours  of  American  labor,  and  thou- 
sands of  young  American  men  were  devoted 
to  an  unwanted  aud  unnecessary  war  which 
bypassed  the  Constitution. 

Another  result  is  that  Congre.-:S  has  per- 
mitted the  Federal  government  to  run  a  def- 
icit of  $160  biilion  in  the  prst  decade,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  know  that  billions  of 
dollars  are  wasted  in  programs  that  don't 
work,  or  programs  for  which  no  standards 
exist  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
workii-g,  while  proven  programs  are  "con- 
tinually under- funded. 

We  became  so  absorbed  In  the  Vietnam 
quagmire  that  we  totally  ignored  an  energy 
crisis  which  was  forecast  by  Presidential 
Commissions  more  than  two  decades  ago. 
We  have  permitted  huge  conglomerates, 
such  as  ITT,  to  play  on  political  weaknesses 
in  Washington  in  order  to  gain  special  treat- 
i»ent  to  escape  from  the  reach  of  our  anti- 
trust laws,  and  from  the  healthy  discipline 
of  competition  and  the  free  market. 

Our  tax  system  continues  to  bear  do-.vn  on 
the  middle  class,  while  the  well-to-do  and 
multi-national  corporations  continue  to  ex- 
ploit special  loopholes,  and  yet  Congress  is 
about  to  adjourn  without  even  a  serious  de- 
bate on  tax  policy.  Public  confidence  In  the 
equity  of  Federal  taxes  has  plummeted  so 
low  that  Treasury  officials  predict  serious 
prob:ems  of  enforcing  even  the  most  basic 
rales. 

For  25  years  we  paid  huge  subsidies  to 
farmers  not  to  grow  food,  and  now  ■we  face 
serious  shortages  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
These  examples  can  be  multiplied  many 
times  over,  but  the  point  is  clear — the  well- 
being  of  our  political  and  economic  systems 
go  hand-in-haud. 

And  so  we  must  push  programs  that  deal 
v.'ith  both.  Domestically,  these  must  Include: 
P.efcrm  of  political  campaigns  so  candi- 
dates do  not  have  to  depend  on  "big  money 
from  special  interests." 
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ersonal  finances  of 
nndidates. 
nal    procedures    so 

cally  and  socially 
ve   partner   in   the 


tie  Federal  Reserve 


[than  70  years  ago, 
in  modern  times 

pays  :i  fair  share 


Full  disclosure  of  th 
all  elected  officials  and 
Reform    of    Congress 
♦hat  Congress  will  be 
responsible   and   a   posi 
Federal  government. 

Immediate  action  by 
to  gradually  lower  interest  rates. 

Revision  of  thie  Natiof's  anii-tnist  laws, 
wlucli  were  written  mon 
io  that  they  make  sen: 
and  are  strictly  enforced.' 
Tax  reform  so  everj-oi 
and  uo  more. 

Relief  for  tl<06e  hurt 
l.icludlng  public  service  l)b3.  liberalized  un 
employment  compensate  i,  and  fuel  stamps. 
Farm  policies  that  pay  Eftrmers  to  produce 
rather  than  not  to  prodi  ;e  so  there  is  more 
food  in  the  stores  at  lowei  prices. 

In  addition  to  these  <  »mestic  iultlaLlvci, 
we  must  attend  to  the  ii  erna'.icnal  a'pects 
of  our  economic  problems. 

The  largest  price  increa  es  in  the  pa.st  year 
have  concerned  fuel,  fo  d,  and  basic  raw 
materials— all  of  which  a  e  hlgii  on  the  list 
of  i'eins  traded  among  uat  ans. 

Economic  problems  are;  thus  international 
iu  scope,  and  while  U.S.  i  adcrsliip  is  essen- 
tial to  a  solution,  we  can   ot  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  l.=501ation.  Cooperi.t  on 
is  Xhs  only  way. 

V."e~tern  nations  cannc  Ignore  the  qiiad- 
r-.'.pling  of  oil  prices  by  A  ab  nations.  While 
v,e  push  a  stroi.g  energy  conservation  pro- 
gruni  ai  home,  and  de  elop  ne.v  energy 
sources  on  an  accelerated  schedule,  we  must 
v.oik  With  other  oil  imfortlng  nations  to 
en.sure  the  economic  ail 
rlty  of  all  nations.  As  »cretary  Kissinger 
and  President  Ford  have  olnted  out.  there 
is  no  higher  priority  for  t  le  United  Nations 
or  other  International  o  ganizatlons  than 
these  related  problem.-^  of    pod  and  fuel. 

These  are  some  of  the  di  mestlc  and  inter- 
'.liitior'al  programs  which  [  believe  arc  im- 
portant and  on  which  mi  >t  Americans  can 
i<^ree.  But  v.v  v,*ll  rr.ske  progress  on  this 
apeudn  only  if  our  politic  1  institutions  are 
•niore  responsive  and  resAnslble  than  thc> 
have  been  In  the  past.  "llere  are  some  en- 
coi'ras^ing  signs  that  thiamay  be  the  case. 
Ore  was  the  enactment! just  this  summer, 
of  the  Congressional  Bijaget  R«fonn  law. 
This  measure  recognised  Jnd  dealt  v.  ith  the 
fact  that  the  economic  i  fallties  of  Federal 
Uud%tt  deficits  were  traci  able  to  siruciural 
prob'.en-.s  wiihin  the  Con#ess  Itself. 

Its  passage  is  a  major  s  ep  forward,  and  it 
demonstrates,  I  believe,  tli  it  our  political  and 
economic  problems  are  ;  olv  ible.  Whether 
we  build  on  this  behinuii*  depends  in  larue 
part  on  the  interest  andaomern  displayed 
bv  c:  izens  such  as  yourielles. 
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Ti-alnlns  flights  have  been  discon- 
tinued temporarily  but  operational 
flights  continue. 

Until  the  Air  Force  investigation  is 
completed  tliere  Is  no  way  of  knowing 
the  cause  of  the  accident. 

Pilot  error  does  not  seem  to  be  a  fac- 
tor. Indeed,  tlie  pilot  saved  the  lives  of 
the  crew  by  his  skillful  handling  of  the 
cra.sh  landing. 

I  will  reserve  my  judement  until  all 

the  facts  are  in  and  the  Air  Force  an- 

ost  by  stagflation,    nounces  Its  conclusions.  I  am  asking  the 

..,       ,_-^  .._      ^.j.  pQj.,.g  jq  piovide  me  with  its  finding'i 

as  toon  as  tliey  are  available. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Re^ orn 
as  follows: 

Qt USTIONI.NC  HAIG's  ROIE 

(By  Walter  Pinctis) 
Critics  of  Crtn.  Alexander  Ha!g,  Jr,,  have 
asked  Sen.  John  Stennls  to  hold  hearings 
before  his  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the 
former  White  House  staff  chiefs  appoint- 
ment by  President  Ford  to  be  supreme  allied 
commander  In  Europe.  Tlie  NATO  post  un- 
like that  of  army  chief  of  staff  which  Haig 
turned  down,  does  not  require  Senate  con- 
firrantlon — at  least  that  Is  what  Department 
of  Defense  Inwyers  have  ruled.  Bat  this  is  a 
major  appointment,  and  if  there  are  doubts, 


It  does  seem  ciu-lous  that  another  of     "■  Se""te  committee  hearing  would  give  Halg 


tliese  expensive  airplanes  has  been  de- 
•stroyed  by  fire.  There  ha\e  been  serious 
structural  problems  with  the  C-5  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  it  is  not  basically 
lu-.iCiiind. 


.MR  FORCE  ASKEliTO  PRCEE 

c-;a  cr.|sh 

M>-.  PROXMIRE.  m4  President,  the 
crt>..sh  and  tot.il  de.strucaon  of  a  C-3  air- 
craft a  week  ago  will  ci  <  the  taxpayer 
pbont  S60  million,  the  n  lount  it  took  to 
ba.ld  each  of  the  gianti  cai-go  planes. 

The  C-5  is  mninly  no^  iwonhy  for  thf? 
.•■naininoth  152  billion  cvj-nin  that  broke 
the  record  for  ovcrrurr  c  i  a  --in^Ie  weap- 
ons syitem  and  also  brol  ;  the  ia.\!>ayei  j" 

I  am  inioinied  by  the  Air  Force  that 
tlie  plane 'was  in  a  trfining  flight  on 
Se;.aeinber  27.   1974.  wifcn  a  fiic  broke 


I'.lic   pressure 


out   and  cabia  anu  h'.iin 
•.'•..•..  Io..t.  I 

The  plane  cia^h-lamaid  near  Clinton. 
Otii;:..  und  was  totally  c|»ix>umi;d  by  lire. 
.^i!  rivw  »r»emberj  sun•i^«d. 

The  Air  Force  is  folfowinR  :t.s  u:nial 
!>/orcdures  in  investigaSnK  what  is  be- 
in,  called  a  or.e-c  i-a-l^nd  accident. 


QUESTIONING  HAIG'S  ROLE 

Air.  PROX^^RE.  Mr.  President,  this 

morning's  article  in  the  Wa.shington  Post 

amoiig  nations    by  Walter  Pincus  raises  some  disturbing 

questions  about  the  role  of  Gen.  Ale.\- 

cinc'cr  Haig  in  the  Nixon  administration. 

Ho  states  that: 

Ger-.cral   Haig   has   a   highly  selective   ui:d 

Ulocipliued  memory  and  is  adroit  at  devising 

a  version  of  events  that,  in  those  Instances, 

political    Inleg-     "eatly  served  the  Nixon  Administration  by 

Providing  less  than  the  whole  truth. 

Mr.  Pincus  then  goes  on  to  document 
a  number  of  these  instances  of  "less  than 
the  whole  truth." 

There  is  the  question  of  the  vdretaps 
that  documents  .'■-ay  General  Halg  au- 
thorized for  William  Safire  and  Henry 
Brandon,  both  correspondents,  v.hich 
Haig  says  -are  puzzling  to  me." 

Creneral  Haig  cannot  remember  the 
authojizatious  for  Anthony  Lake  and 
VVin,-,ton  Lord  although  documents  show 
he  gave  the  inimes  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

And  then  there  is  General  Haig's  acl- 
\ice  to  John  Ehrlichman  thai  It  might 
be  bettor  to  delay  the  Ellsberg  trial  until 
a/trr  the  November  Presidential  election. 
Can  anyone  deny  that  this  is  a  political 
general  speaking? 

Mr.  Pic-.dent.  the  Senate  .-ecms  to  be 
'•flaying  on  taking  any  action  with  re- 
gaici  to  General  Haig. 

I  V  ould  like  to  sugge.st  a  cnrnpromise 
with  regard  to  the  Haig  con^rmation. 
The  Army  sa.\s  General  Halg  does  not 
reed  to  come  up  for  confirmation  be- 
caue  he  alreaciy  has  the  rank  nece.-:- 
sary  for  the  job.  I  believe  that  to  be  a 
b'lreiiucratic  circumvention  of  the  "ad- 
lico  and  con.seni"  power  of  the  Senate. 
Nonetheless  there  is  contrcvers:.-  on 
tli:>  point.  ,'\o  a  compromise  I  ask  the 
Alined  Services  Committee  to  reouest 
that  General  Haig  appear  before  the 
committee  in  open  session  without  prior 
restrictions,  to  answer  any  and  all  ques- 
tion.s  but  not  with  reference  to  a  con- 
firmation vote.  Surely  General  Haig  will 
want  CO  clear  lae  air  and  di.scn.ss  the  seri- 
ous questions  rai.sed  about  his  role  in 
ilie  Watcifiat*^  tragedy. 

^T^,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent iliat  the  Walter  Pincus  article  be 
I'rinted  in  the  Record. 
Tlicre  bcin;,'  no  object  lor.,  the  article 


n  opportunity  to  answer  questions  about 
ih("  rcle  he  played  iu  the  Nixon  White  House, 
If  such  hearing=j  ever  come  about,  the 
senators  who  would  cro.-s-e\nmine  the  gen- 
eral had  better  bor.e  \ip  on  their  man.  Three 
Haig  appearances — before  tlie  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  Nixon  so-called 
•national  security"  wiretaps,  before  Judtje 
John  Sirica's  Inquiry  into  the  missing  and 
eiiised  White  Hou.se  tapes,  anc"  at  the  tri.i! 
of  Daniel  Ellsberg— show  tnat  Halg  has  a 
hifehly  selective  and  disciplined  memory  and 
is  adroit  at  devising  a  version  of  events  that, 
hi  those  instances,  neatly  served  the  Nixon 
;\dminlstration  by  providing  less  than  the 
wlule  truth. 

Ca  July  30.  1974.  H.iig  testified  under  oatii 
before  J.  W.  Fulbright's  committee.  With 
not  much  enthusiasm,  the  committee  \\i><X 
r.yreed  to  look  into  Henry  Kissingers  pan 
in  the  1963-71  wiretapping  of  While  House 
aides,  government  officials  and  ncw.smen.  The 
day  of  Halg's  appear.ince,  the  House  Judlclarv 
Committee  gave  final  approval  to  the  three 
impeachment  arilc'e'^,  one  of  which  referred 
to  wiretapping  a;,  an  example  of  Mr.  Nixon ;. 
o^ni^e  of  power.  Aittr  revie.'.ing  more  thau 
100  FBI  wiretap  reports  that  hrd  been  sent 
to  the  White  House,  the  committee  ni.Tjoritj 
found  the  wiretapping  had  been  used  to  gain 
<lomtstic  political  intelligence  and  not  merelj 
'niornipiion  relevant  to  rational  security. 
Ha'g  said  he  had  no  individual  ro.'iponr.lbilny 
for  the  wiretaps:  'T  never  vu-.ved  myself  ai- 
fti.vth'iig  but  nn  extension  of  Dr.  Kis- 
-inger  ...  I  would  never  piesuinc  to  do  any- 
ilui-.g  in  thi.5  area  that  I  had  not  discussed 
with  him  or  had  specific  authority  for." 

FBI  records  list  Halg  as  the  requester  of 
t:;ps  oa  \2  of  the  17  individual.^  concerned. 
He  siiid  he  only  received  orders  to  tap  four 
indl'.  iduRls  directly  fiom  the  President  on 
rue  occasion.  May  2.  1970.  at  the  time  of  the 
Cm  iboUian  iir  asion,  Haig  gratuitously  added 
thut  he  relieved  that  Kissir.'^er  v^■as  w'lth  th.t 
President  'or  hud  just  left  liinV  when  Mr. 
-N'txon  ca!:ed.  Halg  also  testified  that  -all- 
i.iher  name.-,  that  I  ever  conveyed  v.ere  naines 
Khen  to  nif  r;y  Hev.rv,"  He  was  j'ist  the 
cri  .ii:d  boy. 

Wli-'n    111.'  .si.'n.i;^rs  got    dcwn   to  4ipe:ifi'' 
.iHines.   Haiy    :i;;'.Im   danced   p-vav   from  re-, 
.-.poiisibiliiy.   The    lir.st    four    vh-j    had    been 
ti  pped  were  National  .SectirUy  Cf>iincll  .staiT 
mein'jers  Morion   Ha'perln.  Daniel  D2\  idsoii 
ar.d    llelir.ui   Sonnenfeldt.   :.long   with   Gen. 
Ro  jeri  E.  Pursley  of  the  Pentagon.  Though 
Haig  is  hii-d.  on  the  records  as  the  one  who 
brought  the  four  iirm.es  to  tl-.s  FBI  on  Ma\ 
)'».  !!t(j9,  Hni^  .said  he  "did  not  consider  that 
I  Was  briny ii'u  anv  names  over  then.  I  wa- 
conflrnilng  h  program  that  had  alreadv  been 
approved  at  the  highest  level  by  the  director 
I J    Edgar  Hoovei )   ...  I  think  quite  frankl,\ 
ilio.>^e  iihines  came  from  tlie  direcl'jr  because 
tiiey  c'.xprc-scd,  they  represented  his  concern 
regarding    a    numbi-r   ot    people    on    Henry's 
,'.t.'tlT,"  That  .statement  is  si'pport^d  both  by 
Kis.vingcr   and,   to   a   degree,   by  other  factx 
Whp  e    the    new    Halg  Kissinger    version   of 
events  gets  thin  is  when  It  comes  to  Gen 
Porslev.   Haig   and   Kissinger  knew   Pursley 
waa  awiire  ot  the  •"crft  Caii:ljr>djan  b.-iiibina. 
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Hoover  was  not.  So  Pursley  was  substituted 
by  Halg,  and  the  FBI  records  confirm  that. 
That  fourth  man  Hoover  originally  wanted 
to  tap,  London  Sunday  Times  correspondent 
Henry  Brandon,  was  subsequently  tapped  be- 
ginning May  29,  1969.  And  though  Haig's 
name  was  on  the  request  for  that  tap,  as 
well  as  one  initiated  two  months  later  on 
then  White  House  speechwriter  William  Sa- 
tire, Haig  swore  he  did  not  ask  for  them. 
"They  are  .  .  .  puzzling  to  me,"  he  testified. 

Both  Halg  and  Kissinger  blanked  out  on 
the  May  13,  1970,  taps  on  the  phones  of 
Anthony  Lake  and  Winston  Lord,  Kissinger's 
past  and  present  personal  assistants.  Kissin- 
ger said  he  did  not  remember  requesting 
tiiem  and  Haig,  w-ho  is  listed  in  the  FBI  rec- 
ords as  bringing  the  names  to  the  bureau,  also 
could  not  recall  doing  so — but  iie  added  that 
if  he  had,  Kissinger  would  have  given  him 
the  names. 

Haig's  involvement  in  the  tapping  program, 
new  that  the  impeachment  issue  has  been 
shelved,  needs  clarification,  as  well  as  an- 
other aspect  of  his  activities  stemming  from 
that  program. 

In  April  1973.  Haig,  then  army  vice  chief 
of  staff,  appeared  in  imiform  at  the  trial 
of  Daniel  Ellsberg.  He  was  to  counter  the 
testimony  of  Halperin.  who  had  appeared 
on  behalf  of  Ellsberg.  Out£t.inding  at  the 
time  of  Haig'.s  appearance  was  the  trial 
judge's  order  that  t'.ie  government  turn  over 
any  wiretaps  on  Ellsberg  and  these  of  his 
consultants,  of  whom  Halperin  was  one.  Haig 
had  not  only  reviewed  the  Halperin  tap  as  a 
member  of  Kissinger  s  staff,  but  he  also  was 
proba'oly  aware  of  Ellsberg's  calls  picked  up 
from  the  tapped  Halperin  phone. 

On  the  stand  at  the  Ellsberg  trial,  Haig 
coolly  attempted  to  discredit  Halperin's  prior 
testimony  by  stating  the  former  NSC  aide 
never  had  access  to  *he  moat  sensitive  infor- 
mation on  the  V'ietnam  ncgotia'.ionf^.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  Haig  had  shown  inter- 
est in  tiie  EUsbcrf-  case.  In  December  1971  he 
sent  a  memo  to  Nixon  aide  John  EhriSchman 
citing  information  he  had  received  that  EUs- 
berg  planned  to  use  his  trial  as  a  pol^iicai 
event.  Haig  wonc.ered  "if  it  wouldn't  be  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  seek  to  have  the 
trial  delayed  until  after  Novem'oer"  and  the 
p.-esiUential  election. 

How  much  was  Haig  in-  olvtu  in  effurls  to 
keep  the  White  House  tapes  from  'oeconiing 
public?  And  In  what  way  vere  his  actions 
just  "an  extension  of  Richard  Ni.<on'  ,'  Less 
than  a  month  after  Haig  replaced  Haldemai. 
as  White  Hou;e  Chief  of  Stair,  Haig.  ac- 
cording to  a  June  4,  U!73,  Wliit3  House  t  ipc. 
was  uiglng  the  Pre^idon'.  to  attack  former 
White  Houso  counsel  Juhn  Dean,  calling  Dean 
a  "son-of-a-bitch"  and  agreeing  that  Halde- 
man  could  handle  any  problem  associated 
with  the  famed  March  21.  ;973  conversation 
between  Dean  and  tl:c  Pre.-:ident, 

Ir.  late  September  197;;.  it  was  Haig  who 
arranged  for  Nixon's  secretary.  Rose  Mary 
Woods,  to  go  to  Camp  David  to  type  up  trau- 
scTiOVs  of  the  tapes,  assisted  "•.m-  >.'ixon  aide 
Steve  Bull,  When  Bull  was  una'olc  to  lo.^ate 
tv.'o  of  the  subpoenaed  conversations,  it  was 
Haig  to  whom  lie  pas-.ed  on  ihat  information. 

Early  the  following  montli  it  was  Halg  who 
went  to  Sen.  Stennls  to  ask  that  Stennls 
sene  as  a  verifier  of  the  t.ppes,  in  a  plan  that 
eventually  led  to  the  dism'S'^al  of  Special 
Prosecutor  Arclilbald  Cox.  Halg,  .".coordiiig  to 
Stennls  aides,  never  told  the  Mississippi  sen- 
ator tl:at  any  tapes  were  ml.ssing.  In  Novem- 
ber 1973,  at  the  height  of  the  White  House 
campaign  to  have  Mr.  Nixon  overcome  his 
critic's  by  telling  the  "truth"  with  "operation 
candor,"  it  was  Halg  who  took  responsibility 
for  withholding  from  the  President  the  news 
that  there  was  a  gap  on  one  tape.  Mr,  Nixon 
n--ured  GOP  governors  that  day  there  were 
::o  more  bombshells  coming.  It  was  also  Haig 
who  sugtrested  to  a  group  of  congressmen 
that  former  Attorney  General  Elliot  Plchr.rd- 
.'^cn  may  have  been  drinking  during  negotia- 
tions that  led  up  to  the  Cox  firing. 


Is  Halg  to  be  taken  on  faith,  by  the  Con- 
gress, by  the  public,  by  NATO?  It  would  be 
better  to  have  a  full  accounting  from  him  of 
his  past  conduct.  The  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  the  responsibility  to  order 
that  accounting. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  BELIEVES 
GASOLINE  TAX  INCREASE  WOULD 
BE  INEFFECTI'VE  AND  INEQUI- 
TABLE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  >,li-.  President,  I  was 
relieved  to  read  in  tha  newspapers  today 
that  President  Ford  apparently  has  re- 
jected the  suggestion  that  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  be  increased  by  20  cents  a 
gallon. 

If  this  report  is  correct,  then  the  Pi'es- 
ident  has  wisely  turned  down  an  ill- 
advised  recommendation — one  that 
would  have  done  great  harm  and  would 
iiave  been  counter-productive. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  proposed  SCO- 
percent  boost  in  Federal  gasoline  taxes 
was  intended  to  reduce  fuel  consumpiion 
and  to  finance  programs  to  help  the 
poor  iu  this  time  of  economic  hardsiiip. 
I  seriously  doubt  thai  it  v.ould  have 
achieved  either  purpose. 

As  with  any  such  tax,  the  burden  v.ould 
have  rested  most  heavily  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  those  least  able  to  support  the 
additional  cost.  Even  with  the  compli- 
cated system  of  tax  credits  for  those  who 
use  less  than  500  gallons  a  year,  the  poor 
and  tho?e  who  have  no  alternative  form 
of  transportation  v.ould  have  no  choice 
r,>ut  to  pay. 

The  grcatiy  increased  tax  may  have 
stimulated  more  use  of  public  trans- 
portation. There  are  many  parts  of  this 
country,  however,  wliere  public  trans- 
portation is  woefully  inadequate  or  sim- 
ply nonexistent.  Rural  resident."?,  miners. 
and  construction  workers,  often  must 
travel  long  distances  to  work.  The  addi- 
tional 20  cents  a  gallon  would  increase 
their  cost  of  earning  a  living,  reduce 
effective  income,  and  contribute  to  the 
very  economic  conditions  we  are  trying 
to  correct. 

Our  experiences  of  last  winter  indi- 
cated that  higher  costs  will  not  signifi- 
cantly affect  gasolhie  consumption  over 
the  long  run.  The  most  recent  report 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation 
shows  that  the  amount  of  gasoline 
bought  in  the  United  States  is  now  higher 
than  at  the  sam.e  time  a  year  ago.  At 
best,  today's  higher  prices  were  only  tem- 
porarily effective  in  dampening  demand. 
Other  factors,  chiefly  short  supplies,  con- 
Lri'outed  earlier  this  year  to  the  down- 
turn in  fuel  consumption. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  that  the 
President  turned  a  deaf  ear  toward  those 
advocating  a  20-cent  increase  in  gaso- 
line ta.vey.  Much  more  realistic  and  work- 
able methods  to  cut  fuel  consum.ptioti 
are  available.  I  hope  the  President  will 
seek  them  out  and  support  them.  It  is 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  stop 
public  policy  being  dictated  in  too  great 
degree  by  persons  who  have  had  minimal 
association  with  the  problems  of  working 
people.  They  know  liUle  of  the  severe 
impact  on  most  Americans  of  such  re- 
gressive measures  as  the  gasoline  tax 
increase. 
A  substantial  and  permanent  reduc- 


tion in  energy  consumption  in  the  United 
States  is  essential.  It  can  be  achieved 
without  imposing  hardship  on  working 
people.  Positive  action  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  restoration  of  economic 
stability.  We  would  also  slow  the  deple- 
tion of  our  energy  supplies  and  advance 
our  enviroiunental  goals  if  we  realis- 
tically cut  back  on  energy  use,  particu- 
larly that  produced  by  petroleum. 

The  idea  of  an  additional  20  cents  tax 
on  gasoline  was  mercifully  short-lived. 
I  know  v,e  will  receive  more  workable 
and  better  reasoned  proposals  to  re- 
solve the  twin  dilemmas  of  expensive 
energj'  and  economic  instability. 


THE  AMERICAN  DOUBLE  STANDARD 
OF      JUSTICE:       THE      GENOCIDE 

TRE.ATY 

:.Tr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  there 
Is  iiol  a  single  proposal  that  has  been 
before  the  Senate  as  long  as  the  25  years 
of  the  Genocide  Treaty.  Similarly,  seldom 
does  legislation  come  before  the  Senate 
-vhich  would  restore  the  integrity  and 
pood  faith  this  Government  h?s  possessed 
in  the  area  of  international  affairs. 

However,  until  this  body  agrees  with 
theis  assertions,  the  very  integrity  and 
good  faitii  of  tills  Government  will  con- 
tinue 10  be  Questioned  by  many  nations  of 
'.he  world. 

One  significant  example  of  this  dov.ble 
standard  occurred  in  1964,  when  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  U.N.  vigorously  en- 
dorsed a  Costa  Rica  proposal  that  would 
iiiave  created  an  independent  office,  the 
hish  commissioner  for  human  rights.  The 
comrr.issioner  would  function  as  an  in- 
ternational onibud;.man.  Tiiis  proro.-al 
woiild  have  marked  a  significant  break- 
through in  the  area  ol  international 
human  righis  enforcement. 

Representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
denounced  the  Americans  who  "reso- 
lutely refused  to  accept  legal  obliga- 
tions"  through  ratificoticn  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  They  claimed  that  the 
United  States  was  "hypocritical'  to  ad- 
vocate tlie  establishment  of  special 
iuiman  rights  institutions  in  the  inter- 
national field  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances. 

Indeed,  this  feeling  was  exemplified  by 
testimony  given  by  former  U.N  Ambas- 
L-ador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  before  a  sub- 
ccnmittee  of  the  Senate  Forelsn  Rela- 
tions Coiiiinittee  in  March  IS'n.  He 
stated: 

When  I  was  United  Stries  ambass.  dor  to 
the  United  Nations,  I  was  often  asiied  to  ex- 
plain our  failure  to  ratify  the  genocide 
coiive'iticn.  Frankly,  I  never  found  a  con- 
vincing answer.  I  doubt  anvone  can.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  we  should  hesitate  any 
longer  in  making  an  interr.ational  commit- 
ment against  mass  murder. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  .sen.se  of  in- 
tf'uily  and  logic.  After  25  years,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  we  should  hesitate 
any  longer  in  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention  Accord,  and  thereby  make  an 
ir.ternational  romniiimenl  against  mass 
murder. 


RETURN  TO  THE  GOLD  STANDARD 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  evening  of  October  2  it  was  my  dis- 
tinct honor  and  pleastne  to  havp  ad- 
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dressed  the  85th  Beef^eak  Dinner  of  the 
Columbia  Club  in  In(f  anapolis,  Ind.  My 
remarks  there  were  dti-ected  at  the  need, 
in  my  opinion,  to  r|tum  to  the  gold 
:f9ndard.  \ 

If  my  mem.ory  serv«  me  correctly,  no 
country  in  the  histon«of  the  world  has 
5iur\ived  unless  its  nwney  was  backed 
by  gold,  and  we,  certlinly,  arc  no  ex- 
C'.'iMion. 

I  ask  unanimous  c 
presentation  be  printet 
tlie  Record. 

There  beins  no  objec  ion,  the  presen- 
tation was  ordered  to  1  e  printed  In  the 
RE'-o-^d.  as  follows:       J 

RrTURN  TO  THE  G 

(By  Senator  Barry 

Our  Nation  Is  pas'^liig 
moi^t  serious  peacetime 
It  is  a  monetary  crisis 
inflation.  Throughout  th 
many  countries  have  expfrlenced  serious  lu- 
xation,   sometimes    withjf  disastrous   results 
as  in  the  cases  of  France 
ii!g  to  the  loss  of  precio 
dictatorships.  I  don't  \\i 
pen  here. 

Both  President  Xi<con 
have    made    important 
recent    weeks    emphaslzl 
of    curing    the    dollar's 
but  one  word,  which  h 
the  necessary  remedy,  w 
speeches.  It  Is  the  word  g 
prising,    for    our    belove 
bralnwathed   for   forty 
Britain,  with  Keyneslanl 
?old   as   a   "barbarous 
the  use  of  political  pow 
employment"   as    a    monj.._...    „ 

Ever  since  the  adminftiration   of  Frank- 
liii  Delano  Roosevelt,  whc&embraced  the  eco- 
nomic views  of  John  Mi*nard  Keynes,  the 
intellectual    theorists,    difamers    and    other 
Keyne^ian   disciples,   h.Tv4  hnd   great   Influ- 
ence In  policy  making  1^  our  Government. 
They  have  penetrated  deetoly  into  politics.  1 
have   here   a   list   of   &e\«nty   distinguished 
economists.  Including  a  Hbbel  Prize  winner, 
who  bent  every  effort  to*lect  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN.   the  Democratic  J andidate   for  the 
Presidency  tn  1972.  The  1 
members  of  Presidential 
They  all  advocated  more 
trol   in  the  true  spirit  of 
Their  candidate   was  o 
feated  in  the  election  bt 
tresses  me  for  the  restor 
in  our  dollar  and  again  n 
value,  as  William  McChe 
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a  few  years  ago,  cuts  acrq 

Ho'.v  did  we  get  Into  th( 
iness?   It  began  forty   ye 
Cornell   professors  persu  . 
the  price  of  gold  as  a  cure^ 
iiess  depression.  This  ac 
nscating    tlie   gold   hold 
so  they  would  not  profit 
price  of  gold,  and  cievaluij  g  tlie  dollar. 

Far  more  serious  was  t  e  destruction  of 
the  sanctity  of  contracts  w  Ich  u.sed  the  gold 
clause  for  the  protection  (  :  the  contracting 
parties. 

When  the  grave  moral  i  sue  ii)vol\ed  iu 
that  momentous  step  reac  led  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  five  lo  four  dei  slon  upheld  the 
Government's  stand,  bi  ,  the  minority 
termed  the  devaluation  "cc  jnterfeitUig"  and 
itated:  'Loss  of  reputatl  u  for  honorable 
dealing  will  bruig  us  unen  ling  humUlatlon: 
the  Impending  legal  and  r  oral  chaos  is  ap- 
palling." How  prophetic!  \  he  chaos  is  here 
•.vith    a    vengenance. 

Tlie  current  helplessness  of  t-ie  people  to 
understand  the  complexit;j  of  money  is  not 
relieved  by  the  practice  of  i  sme  Intellectuals 
to  clutter  their  economic  p«>ers  with  mathe- 
matical formulas  givlnjj   t£e   impression  of 


crtidltlon  and  sclentlflc  finality.  If  you  don't 
»>elleve  It.  examine  the  report  on  Inflation 
preparea  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Commltt«e  In  1972.  Incidentally,  the  cure 
suggested  was  more  Government  "control. 

Tills  reminds  me  of  the  observation  of  the 
late  Canadian  economist  with  a  sense  of 
luiraor,  Stephen  Leacock  of  McGlU  Univ- 
ersity who  ri'marked: 

".  .  .  Most  of  all.  If  we  can't  understand  It 
let  s  see  that  outsiders  don't.  Let's  dress  up 
economics  in  esoteric  language,  give  it  a 
Jarc^on  of  its  own.  and  break  away  from  the 
plain  terms  like  labor  and  profit  and  money 
and  poverty.  Let's  talk  of  "categories  "  and 
"increments  "  and  "margins"  and  "series." 
Lets  call  our  appetite  for  breakfast  our  con- 
sumer's mar-iual  demand.  That  will  fool 
them.  And  if  I  buy  one  cigar  but  won't  buy 
two,  call  that  my  sub-mavyinal  saturation 
point  for  nicotine." 

It  is  not  necessary-  to  be  an  economist  to 
undprstand  a  monetary  fundamental  princi- 
ple today.  It  is  the  simple  l.ssue:  which  is 
better,  a  Federal  Reserve  note  redeemable  in 
i!.iAd  at  will,  or  the  kind  of  paper  monev  In 
use  currently,  a  greenback,  which  Is  not' re- 
deemable? The  quality  of  our  money  is  j\ist 
as  essential  as  the  quantity  printed. 

It  is  almo.st  unbelievable  that  it  has  taken 
forty  years  to  return  the  traditional  right 
of  Americans  to  own  gold  bullion  without 
fear  of  criminal  penalty.  Where  have  the 
liberty  loviiig  Americans  been  during  the  in- 
terval' No  v.onder  the  remedial  congressional 
act  has  been  strongly  resisted  by  Keyneslan,'; 
for  it  marks  the  first  step  toward  therestora- 
tion  of  the  gold  standard,  unpalatable  as  that 
may  be  to  them.  It  impairs  their  political 
influence  and  power. 

Ihe  struggle  for  a  sound  dollar  has  been 
advanced.  Contracts  may  again  use  the  gold 
clause  as  protection  aijain^t  further  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar.  Fuiidainontally  there  is  no 
escape  from  gold. 

If  we  are  to  continue  io  print  irredeeinahle 
greeniiack  dollars,  the  door  Is  open  wide  for 
I  he  International  speculator  in  currencies 
This  can  lead  to  disaster.  Observe  the  recent 
laUure  of  the  Franklhi  National  Bank  Ir. 
the  United  States  and  the  failure  of  the 
Herrstatt  Bank  in  Germany  resulting  from 
foreign  exchange  .^peculation.  Are  more  on 
the  horizon?  I  hope  not.  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  limited  rescue  power. 

And  yet.  if  political  decisions  nre  to  gov- 
ern the  destiny  of  the  dollar,  the  temptation 
to  speculate  becomes  attractive  given  Inside 
or  outside  Information  of  Government  plans. 
Self  preservation  may  also  play  a  role.  Gov- 
ernment pronouncements  may  not  be  reli- 
able. Note,  for  example,  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  th©  Treasury  Connallv.  in 
Munich,  Germany,  as  recently  as  May  of 
1971.  He  said  that  "We  are  not  going  to  de- 
value. We  are  not  going  to  change  the  price 
of  gold.  We  are  controlling  our  hiflation." 
Tlu-ee  months  later  the  gold  window  was 
closed!  Moreover,  the  dollar  was  devalued  not 
only  once,  but  twice,  later  on. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  a  monetary  tvstem  best 
tor  Americans  based  upon  political  an- 
nouncements warranting  not  only  s!:eptical 
but  also  some  move  for  self  protection? 
or  cnirse  not,  but  that  is  why  I  am  recon- 
ciled to  more  monetary  trouble  until  the 
dollar  once  again  Is  redeemable  in  gold.  It 
may  take  a  long  time  as  It  did  after  the 
Civil  War.  but  that  natioral  experience  has 
a  lCK.son  for  us  today.  It  shows  that  when 
the  Civil  War  greenbacks  became  convertible 
into  gold  until  the  beginning  of  World  War  I, 
which  ruined  the  gold  standard,  the  price 
leva  showed  no  inflation  and  was  remark- 
ably steady. 

It  is  tmquestioned  evidence  confirming  the 
concliLilon  of  the  late  great  international 
monttarv  expert.  Ludwig  Von  MLses  that: 

"The  eminence  of  tlie  gold  standard  con- 
sists hi  the  fa't  that  it  makes  tl-.e  determina- 
tion   oi    ti'C    monetary    vinit's    purcliasiajj 


power  Independent  of  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernments. It  WTests  from  the  hands  of  the 
economic  Tsars  their  most  redoubtable  in- 
strument. It  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
Inflate.  That  Is  why  the  gold  standard  Is 
furiously  attacked  by  all  tho.se  who  expect 
they  will  beneflt  by  bounties  from  the  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible  government  purse. " 

Incidentally,  when  1879  rolled  around  the 
citizens  returned  gold  to  the  banks:  they 
did  not  » ithdraw  it  to  cash  their  greenbacks! 
But  let's  face  it.  the  forces  against  a  re- 
turn to  the  gold  standard  are  disheartenlngly 
powerful.  Consider  the  position  of  many  re- 
spected  business  and  banking  leaders  who, 
in  the  committee  for  economic  development's 
report  on  strengthening  the  world  monetary 
system,  advocate  the  international  adoption 
of  green  backs  knows  as  special  drawintr 
riglits  and  ultimately  doing  away  with  gold 
absolutely  as  a  monetary  reser\e.  The  store 
of  value  quality  in  money  is  to  be  destroyed. 
How  t\-plcally  Keynesiaii.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  observe  how  many  Middle  Eastern 
petroleum  producing  countries  accept  spe- 
cial drawing  rights  in  plare  of  dollars,  or 
gold.  As  one  distinguished  French  econ- 
omist. Rene  Bcrger.  has  stated,  special  draw- 
i-ig  riyhio  are  an  Insult  to  intelligence. 

The  entire  world  Is  wlfiesslng  an  amaz- 
ing spectacle.  Great  Britain,  the  cradle  oi 
Keyneslanism,  appealing  to  Iran  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  ease  its  monetary  predica- 
ment. "I'hls  is  ample  evidence  to  convince 
me  that  the  Keynesiaii  road  is  not  one  for 
our  Nation  to  travel. 

Oddly  enough,  John  Maynard  Kevnes  was  a 
.strong  advocate  of  the  gold  standard  back 
in  1922.  But  the  attraction  of  political  pow- 
er to  achieve  economic  ends  during  a  serious 
depres.slon  evidently  overrode  his  scruples. 

rhe  iHte  great  economist  and  teacher. 
Wilhelm  Koepke.  has  wisely  noted  that 
John  Mf,ynard  Keynes,  like  Karl  Marx,  will 
go  down  as  a  great  intellectual  rulner  in  his- 
tory. Roepkes  observation  about  the  gold 
standard  in  his  classic  te.^t  "The  Economics 
of  a  Free  .Society  "  is  worth  repeating  here. 

"The  mo.'t  finely  spun  theories  on  the 
st'.'pidity  of  the  gold  standard,  all  the  clever 
sanies  on  mankind's  frenetic  digging  for 
the  ye'.low  metal,  and  all  the  ingenious 
schemes  for  creating  a  goldless  money  will 
never  change  the  truly  remarkable  fact  that 
lor  thousands  of  years  men  have  continued 
lo  regard  gold  as  the  commodity  of  highest 
and  surest  worth  and  as  the  most  .secure 
anchor  of  wealth." 

Strong  as  our  dollar  continues  to  be  and 
vast  as  the  resources  of  our  country,  never- 
theles...  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  will  have 
a  lot  to  .say  about  the  kind  of  monev  ac- 
ceptable internationally  and  without  ques- 
tion. And  let  us  not  forget  the  growing  trade 
with  the  socialist  nations.  Recentlv  the 
president  of  the  Bank  of  Hungary  called  for 
an  international  currency  based  upon  gold. 
Tliis  is  not  surprising  as  trade  between  any 
nations,  whether  free  enterprise  or  social- 
istic, depends,  in  the  last  analysis,  upon 
mutual  trust  and  confidence.  Gold  supplies 
that  ii.'^redlent. 

For  guidance  in  t!ie  current  mnr.rtary  crisis 
we  would  be  wise  to  ponder  the  words  of  a 
great  humanitarian  president  of  the  United 
Str>'ve-<.  who  never  took  a  cent  of  salary  for  his 
EPr'/ices  to  the  Nation.  Listen  to  the.se  words 
from  a  much  maligned  ser'.ent  of  the  peo- 
ple—indeed the  vhole  world— Herbert 
Hoore"- : 

"Currency  convertible  i;ito  gol.1  of  the 
Ir^il  specifications  Ls  a  vital  protection 
ayaii.t  economic  manipulation  by  the  gov- 
erur.ent.  As  long  a.s  currencies  are  con- 
vertible, governments  cannot  easily  tamper 
V.  ith  the  price  of  goods,  and  therefore  the 
v.ai;e  staiidards  of  the  country. 

•  They  cannot  easily  confiscate  the  savings 
of  n,e  people  by  manipulation  of  Inflation 
and  deflation.  They  cannot  easily  enter  into 
r»;rrc:uy  expansion  for  goveniment  e.vpendi- 
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tures.  Once  free  of  convertible  standards, 
the  executives  of  every  'managed-currency' 
country  had  gone  on  a  spree  of  government 
spending,  and  the  people  thereby  lost  con- 
trol of  the  public  purse — their  first  defense 
against  tyranny.  With  'managed  currency," 
International  exchange  rates  come  under  the 
control  of  the  government.  The  consequence 
Is  currency  war,  as  their  manipulators  In 
the  end  invarlbly  seek  to  shift  International 
prices  to  the  supposed  advantage  of  their 
own  country.  Uncertainty  of  values  robs 
people  of  their  power  to  test  values  and 
lessens  their  Uiltiative.  Depriving  the  people 
of  confidence  in  their  currency  plants  a  fear 
In  their  hearts  which  causes  them  to 
hestltate  In  pursuing  productive  enterprises 
and  reiiders  them  dependent  upon  the  gov- 
ernment. A  convertible  currency  Is  the  first 
economic  bulwark  of  free  men.  Not  only  Is 
this  a  question  of  economic  freedom,  but 
more  deeply  It  Is  a  question  of  morals.  The 
moral  Issue  lies  in  the  sacredness  of  govern- 
ment assurances,  promises,  and  guarantees. 
"Civilization  moves  forward  on  promises 
that  are  kept.  It  goes  backward  with  every 
broken  promise.'" 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  STRESSES 
CRITICAL  PROBLEMS  OF  ALCO- 
HOLISM —  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 
ARE  CITED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  alco- 
holism continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
critical  social  problems  confronting  our 
Nation.  It  affects  all  segments  of  our 
citizenry.  This  week  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
reported  that  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
9  million  alcoholics  are  women,  and  that 
5  percent  of  the  high  school  population 
gets  drunk  once  a  week.  The  latter  sta- 
tistic is  dramatically  emphasized  in  a 
stark  series  of  television  programs  cur- 
rently being  broadcast  by  Washington's 
WTOP  Channel  9.  The  series,  entitled 
"Not  My  Kid,"  illustrates  the  contention 
of  NIAAA's  director.  Dr.  Morris  E. 
Chafetz,  that  many  teenagers  are  turn- 
ing from  marihuana  and  other  diiigs  to 
the  most  accessible  and  most  abused  drug 
of  all — alcohol. 

When  we  translate  the  statistics  of  al- 
coholism into  terms  of  human  suffering, 
into  lost  Jobs  and  lost  hopes,  into  illness 
and  death  and  destroyed  lives,  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  epidemics  of  our  society. 

Dr.  Chafetz  also  notes  that  women 
comprise  the  largest  increase  in  the 
problem-drinking  population  in  recent 
years.  In  the  September  issue  of  the  Lion 
magazine,  published  by  Lions  Clubs  In- 
ternational, author  Paul  Martin  writes 
a  chilling  portrayal  of  the  so-called 
hidden  alcoholic.  He  contends  that  the 
number  of  women  afiOicted  by  alcoholism, 
mostly  housewives,  may  account  for  al- 
most half  of  the  total  number  of  alco- 
holics in  America.  Because  of  under- 
standable protectiveness  by  their  fami- 
lies, many  of  these  victims  of  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  drug  problem  go  tmcounted 
in  the  statistics,  until  disablement  or 
death  occurs.  I  commend  this  article 
along  with  another  service  magazine 
article  on  the  dnmken  driver,  and  the 
harsh  legal  measures  being  taken  In 
Norway  to  get  the  dnmken  driver  off  the 
road.  Since  alcohol  Is  Involved  in  about 
half  of  the  highway  fatalities  in  America, 
the  Norwegian  measure  might  be  worthy 
of  close  study. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Lions'  article  be  placed  in 
the  Record,  along  with  the  Rotarlan 
story  (HI  Scandinavian  efforts  to  curb  the 
incidence  of  drunken  driving. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Lion  magazine,  September  1974) 

She's  the  Hidden  Alcoholic 

(By  Paul  Martin) 

Mary  Benson  is  a  university  graduate  who 
lives  in  a  comfortable  middle  western  suburb 
In  a  four-bedroom  home  on  a  quiet  tree-lined 
street.  Her  husband  Is  a  steel  company  execu- 
tive. They  have  a  boy  and  ghrl  in  grammar 
school  and  a  eon  In  his  third  year  of  high 
school.  Now  In  her  late  30s,  Mary  is  no  longer 
active  iu  the  P.T.A.  She  spends  far  less  time 
with  old  friends  than  she  did  a  few  years  ago. 
Sometimes  a  friend  will  stop  by  during  the 
day  to  visit.  No  one  responds  to  the  doorbell's 
ring,  though  Mary's  car  is  visible  In  the 
garage  and  she  seldom  walks  anywhere.  Twice 
in  the  past  18  months  she's  been  away  from 
home  for  several  weeks.  Her  husband  explains 
that  his  wife  had  gone  to  take  care  of  her 
parents  in  Nebraska. 

Mary  Benson  Is  a  9-to-3  t;lcohollc.  S)ie  is 
one  of  several  million  women  alcoholics  in 
the  United  States.  Many  are  shielded  and 
protected  by  families  ashamed  to  let  o.hers 
learn  of  their  problem.  Current  estimates 
pohit  to  nine  million  alcoholics  in  the  coun- 
try. Authorities  in  the  field  figure  that  women 
account  for  anywhere  from  30  to  50  percent 
of  this  number. 

Phyllis  Snyder,  executive  director  of  Chi- 
cago's Alcoholic  Treatment  Center,  leans  to- 
ward the  50  percent  figure.  "We're  sure  that 
half  of  all  alcoholics  are  women,  but  we  can't 
find  and  count  them,  because  it's  so  easy  for 
them  to  hide  at  home.  In  my  experience,  the 
woman  alcoholic  ts  more  disturbed  than  the 
male  alcoholic.  She  is  more  likely  to  use  tran- 
quilizers or  barbiturates  to  avoid  the  pain  of 
facing  problems.  The  husband  frequently 
does  not  want  his  wife  known  as  an  alcoholic 
and  may  object  to  her  going  to  A.A.  to  get 
well." 

Studies  Indicate  that  the  hidden  house- 
wife alcoholic  is  typically  between  35  and  55 
years  old  and  from  the  middle,  uppe--mlddle 
or  upper  economic  groups.  Her  family  works 
full  time  at  keeping  the  word  of  Mother's 
drunkenness  from  seeping  out  Into  the  com- 
munity. If  she  goes  to  the  hospital  to  dry  out, 
the  family  Invents  a  trip  to  explain  her  ab- 
sence. In  some  Instances,  the  family  moves 
frequently  In  an  effort  to  conceal  the  truth 
from  the  husband's  employer,  the  family's 
friends  and  the  children's  playmates. 

Prone  to  prescription  drugs,  th"  housewife 
alcoholic  often  becomes  heavUy  addicted  to 
pills  prescribed  by  a  doctor  who  is  unaware 
of  her  drinking  problem  or  Ignorant  of  the 
lethal  effects  of  combining  alcohol  with 
other  drugs.  Frequently  she  switches  com- 
pletely to  pills  because  they  give  her  the 
eff'ect  she  seeks  without  any  revealing  odor. 
More  than  10  million  housewives  regularly 
and  legally  use  a  stimulant  or  depressant 
prescribed  by  a  physician.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  safeguard.  One  of  every  20  hospital 
admission.'-,  in  the  country  Is  for  adverse  re- 
actions to  legally  prescribed  drugs. 

Dr.  Robeit  Falrburn,  a  St.  Louis  psychol- 
ogist, recently  declared  that  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  wives  in  the  United  States 
are  addicted  to  alcohol  or  pills  by  the  time 
of  their  eighth  wedding  anniversaries.  Iza  his 
view,  the  swift  pace  of  today's  society  cre- 
ates shattering  confusions  for  many  women. 
They  are  torn  between  oaring  for  their  hus- 
bands and  children  and  trying  to  find  an 
Identity  In  the  world  outside  their  homes. 
The  frustration  drives  them  to  alcohol  or 
pills  and  sometimes  a  combination  of  both. 

One  of  the  cotmtry'3  foremost  authorltie«> 


on  alcoholism.  Dr.  Seldon  Ba.con,  is  director 
of  tlie  Center  of  Alcoholic  Studies  at  Rutgers 
University.  "Since  It  Is  quite  dlfl&cult  for  a 
v.ife  to  tote  a  bottle  wherever  she  goes,"  Ba- 
con explained,  "pills  provide  her  with  the 
perfect  answer.  There's  no  odor,  they're  small, 
and  she  can  always  tell  curious  people  she's 
takhig  them  for  medicinal  purposes. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  they've  become  so 
poptxlar  that  if  you  stopped  50  wives  at 
random  on  the  street,  you'll  find  a  majority 
of  them  have  at  least  two  kinds  of  pills 
in  their  pocketbooks.  With  men.  on  the  other 
hand,  you'd  be  lucky  if  you  found  any  at 
all." 

Against  this  chilling  background,  the  ad- 
diction to  alcohol  complicated  by  pills  looms 
as  one  of  our  most  costly  and  baffling  health 
problems.  The  A.M.A.  declared  alcoholism  a 
disease  in  1956.  Today  It  ranks  third  In  the 
nation,  behind  heart  disease  and  cancer. 
Alcoholics  account  for  31  percent  of  the 
suicides  in  the  nation,  a  rate  58  times  lygher 
than  for  non-alcholios.  Alcoholism  is  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  broken  marriages  and  emotional 
problems. 

Out  of  every  100  women  admitted  to  a 
mental  hospital  for  the  first  time,  50  suSer 
from  alcoholism.  About  60.000  persons  will 
be  killed  In  automobile  accidents  this  year 
and  alcohol  will  figure  in  at  1  ist  half  of 
thede  deaths.  Almost  7  million  workers  in 
the  United  States  have  drinking  problems. 
Contrary  to  the  views  of  many,  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  nation's  alcoholics  are  found 
on  Skid  Row.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most 
significantly,  each  alcoholic  adversely  affects 
the  lives  of  at  least  four  other  persons. 

Unhappily  and  unfairly,  some  of  these 
other  persons  are  not  yet  born  when  they 
are  afTected.  One  of  the  niost  shattering 
e.Tects  of  a  mother's  uncontrolled  drinking 
Is  fetal  damage  during  pregnancy.  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Jones  at  the  University  of  Washington 
directed  a  sttidy  showing  that  children  of 
alcoholic  mothers  are  born  with  malforma- 
tions and  suffer  growth  deficiencies  there- 
after. 

The  doctor  studied  eight  children  who 
were  not  related  and  found  that  each  of 
them  suffered  from  some  malformatloa  of 
the  head,  the  face,  legs,  arms  or  the  heart. 
Each  one  of  these  children  had  an  alcoholic 
motlier  who  drank  heavily  durmg  pregnancy. 
Five  of  these  motliers  had  been  treated  for 
chThosis  of  the  liver  although  their  average 
age  wus  only  31.  Six  of  the  children  have 
been  hospitalized  because  they  were  not 
thriving.  Three  of  the  eight  are  in  foster 
homes  today.  All  of  the  children  were  below 
normal  In  intelligence,  weighed  less,  were 
20  percent  shorter  than  the  average  infant 
and  were  all  permanently  retarded  iu 
growth.  In  a  shocking  conclusion,  the  re- 
search group  headed  by  Dr.  Jones  estimated 
that  as  maiiy  as  20  percent  of  alcoholic 
mothers  give  birth  to  deformed  children. 

Fur  thousands  of  years  men  and  women 
have  beer,  attracted  to  alcohol  as  a  way  to 
change  their  lives  without  changing  them- 
selves. It  offers  a  welcome  respite  from  the 
harsh  reality  of  tiresome  responsibilities  and 
in  most  countries  of  the  world  70  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  adult  population  drmk  alcohol 
in  some  form.  In  many  cultures  alcohol  has 
been  used  sacramentally  as  an  avenue  to 
higher  levels  of  consciousness  and  through 
the  ages  has  played  a  key  role  Ui  the  lives  of 
a  significant  percentage  of  men  and  women 
in  almost  every  corner  of  the  world. 

In  the  United  States  about  90  million 
persone  drink  alcohol.  About  10  percent  cl 
this  group  drink  destructively  enough  to  be 
classed  as  alcoholics.  Somewhere  between 
3  million  and  4'/^  million  of  these  problem 
drinkers  are  women.  Dr.  Marvin  Block,  the 
Buffalo  physician  with  extensive  experience 
in  the  field  of  alcoholism.  Bays  the  number 
of  ak-ohollcs  among  women  actually  equals 
or  exceeds  the  number  among  men. 

Dr.  Ruth  Pox  of  New  York,  wldelv  known 
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p.nd  become  nil 
^ogisl  at  Hatvarcl 

W  il.oiiac";.  stiid- 
?ii  for  tl'.e.r  reac- 
[  rcporipcl  feeliiit; 
IcpiC'ssive,  pretty. 


for  her  work  in  alcoholifS.  cicRiiCb  the  dis- 
fase  as  a  "behavioral  dlMuroance  iti  which 
the  excessive  drinking  ofi  alcohol  interferes 
with  the  physical  or  mental  health  of  the 
individual.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
disturbance  jn  the  iiite4)ersonal  rplation- 
ship.s  within  tiie  family.  ii|  the  vorlc  liie,  and 
l.i  Me  social  eiU'ironment.at  is  also  ?n  acidic- 
ii.»n.  which  means  that  jhere  is  both  an 
ei>vnii>nal  and  a  physiojigiuul  dopende;-.ce 
on  ihc  dri's  alcohol."  1 

Why  docs  a  wonian  drill 
alroholic?  A  clinical  psTCh( 
Jtedicnl  School.  Dr.  SJiaron 
ied  a  group  of  20  young  v>on 
tio.is  after  two  drin!:s.  The 

'varm,  loving,  considerate,  l^, 

aiTecfionate.  sexy  and  fpniii^re.  She  reviewed 
sevcr.il  studies  on  femn'.e  f  iiholics  that  siig- 
pDRt  they  are  concerned  jbonc  then-  ade- 
quacy as  women  and  coimised  about  their 
ovvn  sex  roles.  According  trttlcese  studies,  the 
alcoholic  drinks  to  allcvifgc  this  confusion. 
Dr.  Vernelle  Fox.  a  welf-knowu  authority 
on  alcoholism  treatment,  joints  io  stre.-s  as  a 
major  factor  in  the  hou.se*vife'.-  growing  de- 
pendence on  alcohol.  Dr.iFox  li~t.s  specific 
examples :  f 

Ti-,e  mlddle-a.Gied  wom^i  who  finds  life 
meaningless  beciiuse  her  children  are  grown 
and  her  husband  is  marriell  to  ins  bu.sincss. 
The  young  wife  and  moljfcer  who  is  unable 
to  deal  with  tlie  prcssure^of  keeping  liouse 
and  raising  her  young  children. 

The  wife  who  has  beconie  nnhe.ilthily  de- 
pendent on  her  husband  4id  suddenly  finds 
herself  having  to  face  life  Without  him. 

The  wife  who  seeks  Eolac|  in  the  bottle  be- 
cauce  her  husb.ind  Is  goneinost  of  the  time. 
A  mentally  retarded  or| emotionally  dis- 
turbed child  who  mav  create  a  painful  sHess 
situation  for  the  mother.     | 
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The  pressures  of  entertaiiiug  coupled  with 
the  husbands  outside  sclidule  mav  prove 
overwhelming.  | 

Any  of  these  problems  \%ll  become  va.stly 
more  difficult  if  tiiere  are|  substantial  eco- 
nomic diificulties  at  the  .sime  time.  As  the 
wites  drinking  becomes  Aore  severe  here 
family  grow.s  mere  distant  sand  her  fetliiigs 
ivf  Isolation  and  hopelesErJss  become  more 
acute.  So  she  drinks  some  fiiore. 

Helen  R.  has  been  sober|for  nearly  eif.ht 
years  in  Alcoholics  Anonynfous  and  provides 
some  additional  insights  oniwhy  homemakers 
become  alcoholics.  "Wome^  often  associate 
the  beginning  of  their  unccHitrolled  drinking 
with  some  shattering  emotlpna!  experience," 
she  said.  "It  might  be  a  divirce,  au  abortion, 
the  loss  of  a  particularly  c»se  family  mem- 
ber, a  severe  snub,  a  bad  dipression  follow- 
ing childbirth,  guilt  eonceriing  a  sexual  ex- 
perience, perhaps  moving  t|  a  new  and  not 
very  friendly  community,  fylth  every  alco- 
holic housewife  I've  known. iiowever.  it  turns 
out  that  the  problem  drink|ng  began  after  a 
.substantial  period  of  social  (frinklng  that  had 
effectively  reduced  boredomitension.  shyness, 
anxiety,  fear  or  frustration! 

"Oiice  she  gets  into  coirtpulslve  drinking 
there  will  be  a  clearly  marked  deterioration 
111  her  relationships  with  (jthers,  especially 
those  close  to  her.  At  this  tl^ie  she  may  make 
a  superhuman  attempt  to  k|ep  up  her  looks. 
.She  may  start  making  lojig.  semicoherent 
phone  calls  while  drunk  that  betray  her 
.'secret  to  her  friends.  The  alcfohollc  housewife 
his  a  rare  and  distinctivev talent  for  con- 
toaling  liquor  around  the  house.  She  may 
Inde  it  In  a  hot  water  bottle,  an  Ice  bag  the 
flush  tank  of  the  toilet,  hat  boxes,  the  "bot- 
om  of  a  cereal  box.  In  the  vacuum  cleaner. 
I'liey  all  .serve  as  hiding  places  for  the  woman 
who  needs  to  drink  to  keep  Eoing.  I  heard  of 
one  case  where  the  husban|  of  a  lady  lush 
too);  away  all  her  clothing  tS)  keep  her  from 
>;oiiig  out  for  liquor  and  s&e  still  managed 
u)  liide  a  pint  of  Scotch  in  her  Bikini." 

Kxperienced  workers  In  tbe  field  of  alco- 
holism .say  that  at  this  sta^  the  housewife 
lo.-ies  interest  in  her  home^,  neglects  clean- 


ing, mea's  are  hit  or  miss,  .she  becomes  In- 
creasingly withdrawn  and  hides  from  social 
obligations,  women's  groups  and  community 
RfTairs.  As  her  husband  watches  this  unfold 
he  is  likely  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion l)ecause  he  desperately  hates  to  admit 
th:-.t  liis  wife  is  a  drunk.  Sometimes  the  chil- 
dren prefer  things  this  way  because  with 
i^Tother  drunk  they  can  do  what  they  want. 
A  'ook  at  police  records  reveals  that  even  if 
the  alcoholic  housewife  Is  arrested  she  la 
tieiitcd  much  more  leniently  than  the  male 
alcoholic.  Often  .she  is  not  even  booked  but 
sent  home  in  a  cab  or  a  friend  or  relative  is 
called. 

Helen  continued.  "None  of  us  can  ever  get 
help  with  our  drinking  problem  until  we  stop 
lying  about  the  state  of  our  lives  and  quit 
blfminr;  others  for  v.'iiat  we're  doing.  M\  fam- 
ily tried  to  protect  me,  but  my  marriage  was 
a  mess,  my  children  were  totally  bewildered 
and  our  home  was  a  .shambles.  All  of  this  in 
?pile  of  the  fact  that  few  of  our  friends  knew 
the  extent  of  my  drinking.  Once  I  admitted 
my  problem  there  was  a  chance  for  me  to 
begin  with  the  recognition  that  I'm  an  al-'o- 
holic  and  can't  evf  r  drink  and  control  it." 

Responsible  opinion  in  the  field  of  alco- 
holism agrees  that  once  an  alcoholic  ciosses 
the  line  into  alcoholic  drinking,  that  indlvid- 
ml  can  never  pi^ain  become  a  controlled 
drinker.  "The  Pim  of  therapy  for  the  alco- 
holic," says  Dr.  Ruth  Fox,  "is  not  only  total 
p.nd  complete  sobriety  for  life  but  a  better 
functioning  in  all  areas  .  .  ."  Periodically, 
treatments  spring  up  claiming  to  retrain" 
alcoholics  Into  social  drinkers  but  Invari- 
ably further  investigation  of  the  glowing 
claims  shows  that  it  Just  hasn't  worked  out 
that  way. 

Little  can  be  done  for  the  alcoholic  house- 
vtfe  until  site  decides  to  do  something. 
Threats,  anger,  cajolery,  appeals  for  the 
children;  none  of  the.se  will  have  any  per- 
manent effect.  The  decision  to  stop  drinkinF 
remnlns  up  to  the  individual  because  short 
of  incarceration,  there  Is  no  wav  to  keep  an 
alcoholic  sober  against  his  or  her  will.  Once 
the  tippling  homemaker  admits  her  depen- 
dence on  alcohol  and  declares  her  willing- 
ness to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  get  well, 
r.Iie  has  taken  her  first  major  step"  toward' 
recovery. 

Alcoholics  An.onymous  has  by  far  the  best 
record  in  helping  the  problem  drinker  stay 
sober.  In  his  book.  AlcohoUms:  Mechanisms 
and  Management.  Dr.  Max  Havman  says, 
"There  Is  no  longer  any  question  that  Alco- 
holics Anonymous  has  been  responsible  for 
the  sobriety  of  more  alcoholics  than  any 
other  method— social,  religious  or  medical." 

For  the  alcoholic  housewife  who  has 
re.iched  the  point  of  surrender,  help  Is  as 
close  as  her  telephone  because  A.A.  is  listed 
in  the  telephone  directory  of  virtually  every 
community  In  the  United  States.  Each  mem- 
ber  Is  encouraged  to  stay  away  from  the  first 
drink  a  day  at  a  lime  and  work  the  Twelve 
Steps  of  the  recovery  program  that  rebuild 
the  Individual  into  a  person  who  can  say 
"No  tiiank  you"  to  a  drink  and  make  It 
stick. 

Each  alcoholic  affects  the  lives  of  at  least 
four  other  persons  and  there  is  help,  too 
for  the  family  of  the  alcoholic  housewife. 
Often  badly  battered  by  her  erratic  behavior, 
the  husband  can  turn  to  Alanon  and  the 
children  will  find  help  In  Alateen,  two  or- 
ganizations not  specifically  a  part  of  A.  A. 
that  can  be  reached  by  calling  the  A.  A  num- 
ber in  the  pljone  book.  Sometimes  the  hus- 
band with  an  alcoholic  wife  subtly  resists 
her  recovery  because  as  long  as  she  stay? 
drunk  she  is  far  easier  to  manipulate  aiid 
control  and  this  factor  may  cau.se  severe 
problems  when  she  stops  drinking  and  be- 
gins to  get  belter.  Alanon  can  be  of  sub- 
stantial  aid  in   this  .situation 

The  nations  No.  i  drug  problem,  alco- 
holLsm  reaches  into  the  lives  of  .some  45  mil- 
lion men.  woniPii  and  children  in  the  Unitec 


States  and  its  cost  In  human  sufferin"  is 
beyond  calculation.  Wlien  the  housewife 
finally  faces  the  truth  of  her  uncontrolled 
drinking  then,  and  then  only,  she  becomes 
able  to  accept  the  help  that  will  save  her 
life.  It  begins  with  the  fundamental  truth 
that  she  will  be  an  alcoholic  as  long  as  she 
lives  and  c.tn  never  again  safely  take  one 
drink. 

Arf  ■you  AN  Alcoholic? 

To  raiswer  this  question,  ask  yourself  the 
following  questions  and  answer  them  as  hon- 
estly as  you  can  either  "yes"  or  'no." 

Do  you  lose  time  from  work  due  to  drink- 
li-g'? 

Is  drinking  making  your  home  life  un- 
happy? 

Do  you  drink  because  you  are  shv  with 
o'.lier  people? 

Is  driuking  affecting  your  reputation? 

Have  you  ever  felt  remorse  after  drinking? 

Have  you  gotten  into  financial  difficulties 
as  a  result  of  drinking? 

Do  you  turn  to  lower  companions  and  an 
inferior  environment  when  drinking? 

Does  your  drinking  make  you  careless  of 
your  family's  welfare? 

Has  your  ambition  decreased  since  drink- 
mg? 

Do  yon  crave  a  drink  at  a  definite  tin-e 
dully? 

Do  you  want  a  drink  the  next  morning? 

Does  drinking  cause  you  to  have  difflcultv 
in  sleeping? 

Has  your  efficiency  decreased  since  drink- 
ing? 

Is  drinking  Jeopardizing  your  Job  or  busi- 
ness? 

Do  you  drink  to  escape  from  worries  or 
troubles? 

Do  you  drink  alone? 

Have  you  ever  had  a  complete  loss  of  mem- 
ory as  a  result  of  drinking? 

Has  your  physician  ever  treated  you  for 
d.'-inking? 

Do  you  drink  to  build  up  your  self-confi- 
dence? 

Have  you  ever  been  to  a  hospital  or  Insti- 
tution on  account  of  drinking? 

If  you  have  answered  yes  to  any  one  of 
the  questions,  there  is  a  definite  warning 
that  you  may  be  an  alcoholic! 

If  you  have  answered  yes  to  any  two.  the 
chances  are  that  you  are  an  alcoholic. 

If  you  have  answered  yes  to  three  or  more, 
you  are  definitely  an  alcoholic. 

Note. —  (Tlie  above  test  questions  are  used 
by  Johns  Hopkins  University  Hospital,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  in  deciding  whether  or  not  a  pa- 
tient Is  alcoholic.) 
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In  NoRW.\Y  DmNKINC  AND  DRIVING  DON'.-  MlX 

(By  C.  Hart  Schaaf) 

The  accu.sed  Ls  an  attractive  and  well- 
dressed  26-year-old  woman  employed  as  a 
factory  technician  in  Oslo.  When  her  car 
lurclied  from  the  street  onto  a  lawn  there 
was  no  collision;  no  one  was  hit  or  hurt. 
But  police  suspected  .she  had  been  drinking, 
and  she  was  found  to  have  a  Blood  Alcohol 
Concentration  of  0.18  percent.  Now  she  must 
pay  the  price;  24  days  In  jail. 

In  the  drunk  driving  wing  at  the  police 
detention  center  are  others  who  pay  the 
price,  too.  A  dentist  there  says  he  is  thor- 
oughly ashamed  and  is  considering  moving 
to  another  town.  A  chimney  ma.son  laments 
the  loss  of  his  driver's  license  in  addition  to 
his  Imprisonment.  The  lesson  is  obvious.  In 
Norway,  common  seii.se  and  the  law  dictate 
that  driving  after  even  one  .small  drink  Isn't 
worth  the  risk. 

Since  1926,  Norwc-lan  law  has  required  a 
minimum  prison  sentence  of  three  weeks  for 
virtually  any  driver  found  with  a  Blood  Al- 
cohol Concentration  (BAC)  of  0.05  percent 
or  more  (five  or  more  drops  of  alcohol  per 
1.000  drops  of  blood).  A  two-ounce  whiskey 
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and  soda,  a  strong  martini,  or  two  bottles  of 
beer  can  produce  this  result  In  a  perron  of 
medium  weight  and  normal  metabolism. 

With  years  of  experience,  Norway's  police 
have  developed  simple  but  sophisticated 
techniques  to  detect  drivers  who  have  been 
drinking.  To  begin  with,  they  have  the  right 
to  stop  any  driver  at  any  time  to  Inspect 
hi.s  license.  Then  comes  a  first  test.  Police- 
men say  that  If  a  driver  looks  at  the  officer 
as  he  hands  his  license  and  car  registration 
through  the  car  window,  he  probably  has  not 
been  drinking.  But  if,  however  cooperative 
and  amiable,  he  looks  away,  he's  probably 
trying  to  conceal  an  alcoholic  breath. 

But  the  law  requires  more  concret*  evi- 
dence, so  a  policeman  m.ay  invite  a  su.spected 
driver  to  take  a  roadside  breath  test.  The 
driver  Inflates  a  six-inch  plastic  balloon, 
blowing  through  a  glass  mouthpiece  con- 
taining golden  chemical  crystals  which 
breath-alcohol  turns  green.  If  that  happens, 
the  office  escorts  the  suspected  drunk  driver 
to  a  doctor  for  a  mandatory  blood  test  (or 
sometimes  a  urine  test,  if  the  driver  claims 
to  have  hemophUla).  A  few  drops  of  blood 
are  extracted  from  an  earlobe  or  finger;  mi- 
nute quantities  are  placed  In  spaghetti-like 
glass  tubes  and  sent  to  the  National  Forensic 
Laboratory  for  independent  examination  by 
six  different  technicians.  The  coordinated 
finding  goes  back  to  the  police. 

All  sentences  require  a  court  Judgment. 
The  Judge  may  not  Impose  a  sentence  of 
less  than  21  days,  but  he  may  exercise  dis- 
cretion regarding  extension  of  sentence  be- 
yond 21  days  and  imposition  of  costs  He 
may  also— although  this  almost  never  hap- 
pens—decree that  extenuating  circum- 
stances warrant  a  suspended  sentence  usu- 
ally with  a  fine  In  lieu  of  Imprisonment 
Such  a  sentence  might  be  appropriate  for 
example,  for  a  father  who  after  a  f-w  eve- 
ning drluk.s  finds  he  must  rush  a  sick  child 
to  a  hospital  when  no  taxi  or  other  convey- 
ance Is  avaUable. 

Conviction  in  drunk  driving  cases  ol^o 
results  In  suspension  of  a  drivers  license  for 
at  least  a  year  and  sometimes  permanently 
Drunk  driving  is  also  heavUv  penalized  bv 
Norwegian  Insurance  regulations.  A  drunk 
driver  causing  an  accident  receives  no  insur- 
ance compensation,  nor  is  insurance  paid  his 
estate  if  his  accident  Is  a  fatal  one.  His  insur- 
ance covers  third-party  losses,  but  insurance 
companies  sue  insurees  for  repayment. 

Another  deterrent  against  driving  while 
intoxicated  Is  that  about  four  months  has 
generally  elapsed  between  blood  test  and 
court  summons;  and  another  fcur  between 
scnten:«e  and  Imprisonment;  all  these  delays 
are  harrowing,  and  psychologically  discourage 
future  misconduct. 

Norway's  0.05-per  cent  BAC  limit,  stringent 
Imposition  of  three-week-minimuni  Jail  sen- 
tences, withdrawal  of  driving  licens"  and 
rigorous  insurance  regulations  make  this 
Scandinavian  country's  approach  to  drunk 
driving  probably  the  toughest  In  the  world. 
Does  the  hard-boiled  Norwegian  approach 
actually  curtail  drunk  driving  and  produce 
fewer  accidents?  The  answer  appears  to  be 
yes.  In  197CU72,  detailed  studies  financed  by 
the  government  anu  several  foundations  were 
directed  by  Dr.  Olav  B.(,  a  leading  surgeon  In 
accident  emergency  cases  who  is  also  a  skilled 
social  statistician.  Autopsies  were  performed 
on  all  traffic  fatalities,  and  police  and  hospital 
accident  reports  were  scrutinized.  The  find- 
ings: only  2.8  per  cent  of  all  drivers  stopped 
had  any  blood  alcohol  whatsoever.  The  tough, 
imp;,rtlal  penalties  do  deter. 

Spot  checks  are  conducted  regularly.  In 
Oslo,  for  example,  motori.'^ts  have  learned  to 
expe.  t  them  about  once  a  month.  Dtirlng  one 
puch  cheek.  2.000  drivers  were  stopped  at 
scattered  points  In  the  city  between  10  pjn. 
Saturday  and  2  a.m.  Sunday.  Only  16— less 
than  one  per  cent— had  BACs  of  0.05  per 
cent  or  more. 


An  amazing  aspect  of  the  no-noni^cnse 
Norwegian  strategy  for  drinking  and  driving 
Is  that,  in  other  areas  of  life.  Norwegian  atti- 
tudes are  considered  to  be  rather  easygoing. 
The  prison  population  per  capita  is  the  sec- 
ond lowest  in  Europe.  Thoughtful  Norwegian 
literature  for  years  has  extolled  social  free- 
dom; frayed  Jeans,  long  hair,  and  girlie  maga- 
zines are  the  fad  in  Norway  as  elsewhere. 
Traffic  swirls  densely  and  swiftly.  Gross  na- 
tional product  per  captla  is  fifth  highest  in 
tiie  world,  topped  only  by  tlie  U.S.,  Canada. 
Switzerland,  and  Sweden. 

Norwegians  are  anything  but  non-drinkers. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  reports  Norwegian  consumption 
of  1.13  gallons  of  r.'osolute  alcohol  per  person 
per  ye.ar. 

This  contrast  between  stringency  toward 
drunk  driving  and  leniency  otherwise  was 
illustrated  in  a  case  in  which  a  stereo  radio 
was  stolen  from  a  man's  car.  "If  they  catch 
the  thief,  they'll  give  him  a  sympathetic 
lecture  and  dismiss  him,"  bemoaned  the 
robljery  victim.  "But  if  I'm  caught  moving 
my  car  from  the  street  to  the  garage  after 
having  a  martini.  111  go  to  jail !" 

Yet  Norwegians  support  the  tough  rules. 
Tiie  current  Norwegian  government,  elected 
in  October,  1973,  confirms  that  they  plan 
to  retain  the  0.5-per  cent  BAC  legislation 
and  that  it  ha^  not  been  a  matter  of  political 
discussion  or  controversy. 

Enforcement  costs  are  reputed  to  be  slight. 
There  are  no  special  police  or  courts,  and 
forensic  laboratory  equipment,  though  ex- 
pensive, is  durable  and  simple  to  operate, 
making  cost  per  examination  very  low.  Prison 
expenditure  is  offset  by  working  the  prison- 
ers, mostly  in  forests,  where  unskilled  labor 
is  always  in  demand.  And  in  con.sidering  the 
cost-benefit  ratio  one  must  also  take  Into 
account  the  value  of  property  not  damaged 
or  destroyed,  of  human  bodies  not  twisted 
and  maimed,  and  human  lives  not  snuffed 
oit  I . 

In  addition  to  the  threut  of  imprisonment. 
Norway  attacks  the  problem  from  a  more 
poiutive  angle.  Many  motivational  programs, 
under  both  government  and  pri\aie  ausnices. 
are  carried  out  In  schools,  among  "civic 
groups,  and  through  the  media.  Notable  are 
the  continuing  campaigns  of  the  Norwegian 
Temperance  Automobile  Association.  Profes- 
sor Jacab  Holland  of  the  Oslo  University 
Medical  Faculty,  a  world  authority  on  alco- 
hol use  and  abuse,  characterizes  the  overall 
effort.  "Drinking."  he  say-,  "is  an  ancient 
problem  going  back  to  Biblical  Old  Testa- 
ment days  and  before.  But  drinking  as  it 
affects  driving  is  a  modern  problem.  In  Nor- 
way we  believe  that  a  modern  society  should 
equip  itself  with  a  full  spectrum  of  modern 
measures,  ranging  from  motivational  to  pun- 
itive, to  combat  this  modern  problem." 

Other  countries  might  do  well  to  emulate 
Norway's  approach.  Although  governmental 
and  nongovernmental  programs  continue  to 
multiply  around  the  world,  traffic  accidents 
involving  alcohol  mount  steadily.  Statistics 
from  the  United  States  exemplifv  the  trend. 
Of  the  annual  traffic  death  toll  of  more  than 
5C.OO0.  at  least  half  are  attributable  to  alco- 
hol. And  the  rate  of  alcohol  Involvement  in 
traffic  deaths  in  the  U.S.  is  swelling  can- 
cerously.  It  was  18  per  cent  a  generation  a-'o 
compared  to  50  per  cent  today.  Many  coun- 
tries are  having  similar  problems. 

Shouldn't  the  governments  of  all  people 
who  care  about  traffic  safety  and  saving 
human  lives  arm  themselves  with  what  Pro- 
fessor Molland  calls  a  "full  spectrum"  of 
measures  to  combat  this  deadly  and  Increas- 
ing menace?  Norway's  experience  provides  an 
answer  worth  serious  consideration. 

(Note.— C.  Hart  Schaaf  is  a  longtime 
United  Nations  official  who  gained  interna- 
tional recognition  when  he  supervised  de- 
velopment of  the  Lower  Mekong  Delta  from 


1959-1.J69.  A  Rotaricn  and  prolific  author, 
he  now  serves  as  U.N.  Resident  Representa- 
tive in  Sri  Lan'ita  ) 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  CUBA 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  l?st 
Saturday  fvening,  Cuba's  Fidel  Cartro 
decided  to  give  another  vitriolic  anti- 
American  speech.  In  and  of  Itself,  that 
would  not  be  new,  but  the  fact  that  it 
was  given— in  stronger  than  usual 
ternii — while  two  of  our  colleagues  were 
in  Cuba  for  a  visit,  underlines  the  fact 
that  Castro  is  totally  disinterested  in 
any  sort  of  meaningful  improvement  in 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba. 

Not  only  did  Castro  deliberate!:'  i:t- 
tempt  to  einbarra.ss  our  cclleagucs.  and 
it  .seems  evident  that  the  reason  he  al- 
lowed those  29  reporters  to  cover  th? 
vi,s;t  and  the  speech  was  for  the  purpose 
of  einbarra.-=sment.  tut  he  attacked  cur 
President,  he  attacked  our  pelicies,  and 
he  spewed  forth  rhetoric  that  sutjj^-.ts 
not  a  relaxtition  of  Cuban-AmeiicAn 
tensions  but  a  heightening  of  them. 

For  instance,  Castro,  in  his  speech, 
railed  not  for  the  readmis.sion  of  Cuba 
to  the  CAS  but  for  an  OAS  that  would 
not  include  the  United  States.  More- 
over, in  the  space  of  four  paragraphs,  the 
Cuban  dictator  termed  the  OAS  "shame- 
less, discredited,  prostituted,  ridiculou?;, 
faint-hesrted,"  and  "an  instrument  in 
the  worst  tradition  of  neo-colonialiim"— 
even  a<:  that  oi-gaiiization  prepares  to 
meet  in  Quito  next  month  to  consider 
lifting  the  trade  embargo  Hgainsi 
Castro. 

Anri.  speaking  of  tiis  Xric\e  embargo, 
Casti-o  gave  no  indication  of  wan^^ing  it 
to  end.  In.-^tead,  he  encouraged  the  oil- 
producing  nations  to  use  oil  prices  and- 
revenues  as  an  economic  lever  again.st 
the  United  States  and  other  nation.s  of 
the  free  world.  The  irony  of  Castro  talk- 
ing about  making  things  tougher  for  us 
economically  at  the  same  time  consid- 
eration is  being  given  to  making  things 
easier  for  him  economically  cannot,  and 
should  not,  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
my  opposition  to  the  reopening  of  dinlo- 
matic  ties  with  Castro,  the  sale  of  cars 
and  trucks  to  Castro,  and  the  ending  of 
the  trade  embargo  against  Castro  until 
such  time  as  Castro  i;i  willing  to  change 
hii  policie;>  toward  us.  Last  Saturday 
night  Castro  made  it  once  again  clear- 
he  underlined  it  in  fact— that  he  intends 
to  inaice  no  changes  in  policies.  In  fact 
b:  making  such  a  speech  while  our  col- 
leagues were  In  Havana,  he  has  indi- 
cated thrt  the  only  things  he  is  inter- 
ested in  are  those  that  would  benefit 
him.  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  tlie 
Communist-bloc  world. 

If  Castro  had  truly  been  interested  in 
making  the  \'lsit  of  our  two  colleagues 
into  something  other  than  ai:  anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda  show,  he  could  i,ave 
talked  about  cutting  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  about  ending  his  exportation  of 
revolution  to  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere 
or  about  compensating  U.S.  businesses 
for  the  properties  he  expropriated,  or 
about  releasing  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
political  prisoners  from  Cuban  jails,  or 
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about  restoring  freedori 
plus  Cubans  who  have 


such  ruthless  tyranny  tt  ;se  past  15  years. 
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But  lie  mentioned  no 

Instead,  he  stepped  up  1, 

United  States  and  enco 

fiet  tou=rh  with  us.  As  f 

cernpd.  as  Ions  as  he  feci 

1    no  reason  for  anyone 

or  flsewhere  for  that  riatter,  to  have 
tl;.-  slightest  reluctance  t  be  tcugh  with 
him.  Deulin'!  with  Castrc  strictly  on  his 
teinis  will  contribute  no  hing  to  either 
Dctfito  or  the  cause  of  wi  rid  peace. 

Mr.  President  as  time  goes  bv.  I  in- 
tta-.l  to  go  into  this  Cuba)  business  more 
tiiorou.^hly.  It  i.s  impoi  :i(nt  that  the 
Amiikv.:-L  people  know  t  lat  Castro  has 
chuiiged  neither  i.is  tune  lor  his  backers 
anr;  that  doing  business  *ith  him— until 
lie  h:\s  a  chant-t  of  hesit— uDuld  be  a 
grnve  !n;;;ta!-e  indeed. 

Mr.  Presidrnt.  I  ask  i  nanimous  con- 
sent to  have  two  riewspa  :er  articles  and 
Fiild  Castro's  speech  ,  rinted  at  this 
iJCiint  in  th?  Record. 

Thprc  being  no  object!  m.  the  material 
wi;s  oic'nred  to  be  printe    in  the  Record 
as  folicv.s: 
i  fr  n.  clic  Washington  Po 

C.l.-Tro    BLA'-I.S    UNITtO 

Senators' 
i^.v.^K.^.   Sep'.ember  29 
senators  to  vi^it  Cubi-.  in  15 
television.   Prime   Minicter 
tacked  President  Ford  in  o 
an '-1- American  speeches  h 
receni   years. 

.,  Spc.'.kMig  last  Pinht  to  .„ 
sar.iis  of  Cubans  celebratinj  ti.e  anniversary 
o:  i!.e  L.-rd!.s-roots  Comniiite  s  for  the  Defense 
of  the  RevoUilK-n.  Ca.stro  issinled  the  in- 
vol-,emr,,.t  of  li.o  U.S.  Ce  tral  Inteli-ence 
Aicn:y  in  Chile  and  siid  t  e  Umied  Slates 
cl-.ne  IS  rcFponiible  for  the  v.oild  economic 
cri«i.s. 

Ail;idi:i?  to  Pre^idoi.t  Fail  .s  recent  defence 
o.  CIA  funding  of  groups  o|  )o.scd  to  the  Inte 
President  Salvador  Aller.de  jf  Chile,  Castro 
said;  -The  nev.-  prpsideiirj  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  surpii.-^e  aiici  stupefaction  ot 
I.a:in  American  public  opiij  on.  has  declared 
that  such  actions  v.eie  ctirrij  d  oiit  m  the  beat 
interests  of  the  United  Sta  es. 

nuts,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  proclaims  openly  th  right  to  inter- 
vene bv  any  means.  regardl*s  of  how  illicit 
c-iriy  or  criminal,  in  the  ir  ernal  processes 
of  the  nations  of  the  hemisj  jere." 

Castro,  who  in  speeches  0  er  recent  years 
had  toned  down  his  criticlsl  i  of  the  United 
States,  made  his  remarits  onjhe  same  week- 
end  that  the  first  members  if  Congress  were 
visiting  here  since  before  relations  were 
broiten  in  1961. 

Sens.  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R#J.V.)  and  Clai- 
borne Pell  (D-R.I.)  watched  the  speech  on 
televi.=ion  at  the  home  of  ti  e  Swiss  charye 
daffaires,  who  handles  U.S.  :  iterests  here. 

The  senators  later  had  din  er  with  Castro. 
They  were  .scheduled  to  returi  to  Wasi-ingi  on 
Monday.  ; 

Javiis  and  Pell  both  expregsed  di.sappoint- 
ment  wuh  Castro's  speech.  "J  thoroughly  dis- 
agree with  him  and  I  will  tel]  him  s>.,'  javiis 
told  reporters  before  the  dli  aer. 

■I  am  here  to  see  if  soi  ethin-  can  be 
done  to  improve  relations,  j  id  I  .s;iess  tiie 
word  'if,"  Javits  said. 

Only  hours  before  Castrj  spoke.  Javits 
told  newsmen  after  a  meetl  ig  with  Cuban 
Foreign  Minister  Raul  Roa  '  hat  it  was  his 
clear  impression  that  Cuba  fas  prepared  to 
discuss  a  more  normal  relati|nshio  with  ilie 
United  States.  | 

Castro's  speech  was  unul  iially  .short  4.5 
nun, ites,  but  was  devoted  elliwive!/  to  his 


grievances  with  the  United  States.  Half  of 
the  address  dwelt  on  Ford's  appeal  to  oil- 
producing  countries  for  a  lowering  of  oil 
prices. 

Castro  said  International  inflation  is  a  re- 
sult of  American  policies.  Alluding  to  the 
"luindreds  ol  billions  of  dollars"  the  United 
States  has  speat  on  its  war  bud.net  '  Castro 
said:  "In  these  deplorable  imperialistic  poli- 
cies are  the  rooto  of  inflation,  which  emerged 
long  before  the  oil  price  increases." 

Twenty-nine  American  Journf.lists,  the 
largest  group  admitted  to  Cuba  since  rela- 
tions were  broken  o/T.  v.ere  given  privileged 
positions  in  the  stands  near  Castro  as  he 
spoke  ill  the  Pla^a  de  la  Revolticion  above 
a  sea  of  waving  Ciibti-i  fla^s. 

Castro  also  la«hed  at  tlie  Organisation  of 
American  Stai.es.  v.hich  is  lo  meet  in  Ecuador 
in  November  to  vote  on  lifting  the  trade 
embargo  imposed  on  Cuba  in  1964. 

Dpscrlbing  tiie  OAS  as  a  '  prost.tute 
shanieleMi  and  ridiculous"  and  an  instru- 
ment of  the  worst  form  of  neocolonialism," 
Castro  called  on  Latin  American  states  to 
form  an  organization  excluding  the  United 
States.  During  their  visit  here.  Javits  and 
Pell  hnve  met  with  many  top  Cuban  leaders 
as  well  as  visiting  several  showcase  plnces 
of  interest  and  waUUng  freclv  through  the 
streets  of  Havana. 

(From  the  W.ishlngton  Star-Nev.s,  Sept    •><) 
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Casiro  Assails  United  States  Dlrino 

Senators'  Visit 

(By  Merwyn  K.  Sigalei 

Hava.va.— Cuban     Prime     Minister     Fiuel 

Castro    delivered    a    severe    attack    on    the 

United  States  and  President  Ford  last  night 

on  the  eve  of  a  pl.\nned  meeting  with  two 

U.S.   senators  here   testing    the   climate  for 

U.&.-Cuba  detente. 

Castro  devoted  ail  of  a  45-mlnute  speech 
to  criUcisms  of  US.  po.icles,  dealing  mainly 
With  intervention  in  Chile  aiialr.s  and  what 
he  said  were  throats  by  Ford  against  oil 
producing  countries  over  ri«;ing  nri  es 

"The  .strate^-y  of  the  United  States  is 
clear,"  he  sa;u.  "ii  i,  to  solidifv  the  capital- 
ist countries,  divide  the  nations  of  the  Third 
World  ana  i.solate  the  oil-producing  na- 
tions. For  this  it  threaiens  them  with  a  food 
crisis  and  war" 

Castro  said  that  Ford  recently  justified  the 
actions  in  Chile  as  being  in  Americas  best 
interests.  "Thus,  the  United  States  proclaims 
the  right  to  intervene  for  whatever  reason 
in  the  internal  processes  of  other  peoples  " 
the  Cuban  leader  said.  ' 

Sens.  Jacob  Javits,  n-N.Y.,  and  Claiborne 
Feu,  D-R.l..  did  not  attend  the  soeech  in 
Havan.i's  Plaza  ot  the  RevoUuion  before  tens 
of  thousands  of  persons  who  applauded  fre- 
quently.  An  aide  said  the  two  rjeuator.'^  chose 
to  slay  away. 

But  Castro  did  liOt  se&m  to  close  anv  doois 
to  detente.  He  rea,Tumcd  past  viows  in  the 
totighest  language,  suggebting  that  he  pos- 
sibly wanted  to  serve  notice  tliat  Cuba  v.ould 
not  abandon  its  priacip'es  for  detente 

Earlier  yesterday,  Javii.-,  and  Pell  said  that 
tht  time  for  detente  seems  to  be  "piopitious" 
and  that  they  .seiibcd  the  Castro  regime  was 
reviewing  U^  poliLy  tov/ards  Washington 
Thev  gave  u:.-wsmen  Uieir  impresvions  after 
confeiiing  with  Cubi-.n  Foreign  Mini-tcr  Raul 
Roa  for  more  than  an  hour. 

Apart  fre^m  Castins  tough  speec'i,  his  re- 
gime appeared  lo  be  signaling  that  it  views 
the  Javiis-PaU  vi.sll— the  first  bv  any  U.8 
ofl.cial  in  a  do/.en  year.s— as  a  hignilicant 
step. 

They  wi-rc  given  a  cordial  b'lt  not  effusive 
welcoine  Fiidav.  granted  appolntnienls  with 
hifeli  Cuban  oi!uials  and  taken  on  a  whirl- 
wind round  ot  sightseeing  that  i.^nged  from 
depmtincnt  More:-  to  a  blo.i:  pmu  to  night- 
clMijbiin;  Ht  t'lp  Tropicana. 


All  of  that  took  place  In  the  full  glare  of 
publicity,  which  was  obviously  encouraged 
by  the  Castro  regime.  The  29  reporters  from 
the  United  States  who  flew  in  Friday — the 
largesi  number  admitted  in  at  least"  seven 
years— were  allowed  to  cover  everv  activity 
of  the  senators,  except  for  sitting  in  on  llieii- 
private  talks  with  high  offlcials. 

In  addition,  the  presence  of  the  senators 
and  the  reporters  was  publicized  In  the  Cu- 
ban press  and  radio,  though  without  com- 
mem  on  Us  si:.;nificance; 

The  senators,  both  members  of  the  Foreign 
Reunions  Comml.iee,  snld  the  admission  of 
so  many  Aniericun  nowsir.tn  v.)v.--  represent 
a  greater  breakthrough  than  their  own  visit. 
After  the  sesstjn  with  Roa,  Javiis  said  It 
was  clear  that  "ionie  day.  somehow,  some- 
where, some  r.ormi'.lir^ation  of  relations  will 
h.^.ve  to  take  pl.ice.  The  time  does  .seem  to 
he  propitious"  He  added  that  ii  was  his 
"leeling,  based  on  the  totality  of  their  ap- 
proach In  their  conveisation,"  that  the  Cu- 
bans were  reviewing  their  own  policy  toward 
Wasiiington. 

The  Senators  exchi.ng.  d  views  with  Ro.i 
on  tl>c  grievances  each  country  has  toward 
the  other.  Javits  said  he  and  Pell  wcr?  "tak- 
ing the  lory  strong  position  thnt  whatever  i.s 
done,  if  anything,  is  very  bilateral.  There  i.s 
lots  that  Cuba  would  have  to  do  to  .satisfy 
the  people  of  our  country.  ,  ,  ." 

Javits  said  some  of  the  questions  he  and 
Pell  raised  with  Roa  involved  Americans  held 
in  Cuban  jails,  Cuban  political  prisoners,  the 
seizure  of  "enormous  properties"  without 
compensation,  and  the  separation  of  Cuban 
exiles  from  their  families  still  living  on  the 
island. 

According  to  Pell,  Roa  countered  with  com- 
plaints about  the  U.S.  economic  boycott  of 
Cuba,  the  treatment  of  Cuban  U.N.  diplo- 
mats, U.S.  policy  on  visas,  and  the  1961  Bay 
of  Figs  Invasion.  Pell  said  that  when  Roa 
brought  up  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  he  countered 
with  the  19G2  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

"He  listened,  just  as  we  listened."  .said  Pell. 
"We  eniphasii:ed  throughout  that  we  were 
not  here  to  negotiate,  we  were  here  to  listen 
and  to  relay  reaction  back  and  forth." 

"I'he  session  with  Roa  preceded  a  Uinrh 
with  Deputy  Premier  Carlos  Rafael  Rodri- 
guez, Castro's  chief  diplomatic  troubleshoot- 
er,  and  a  call  on  President  Osvaldo  Dortlcos. 
Earlier,  Javits  and  Pell  discussed  briefly  one 
possible  avenue  for  U.S.-Cuban  cooperation— 
that  of  public  health.  Pell  .said  it  came  up 
•  tangentlally"  In  a  meeting  v,fith  Public 
Health  Minister  Jo.'-e  Outtierre  Munlz. 


Fi  IT.  C.\srr.o  Ahdhesses  CDR  Anniversary 

Commemoration  Rally 

(Speech  delivered  by  Prime  Minister  Fidel 

Cxstro  at  Revolution  Plaza,  Havana,  marking 

the  14th  anniversary  of  the  Committees  for 

Defense  of  the  Revolution.) 

Guests.  Comrades  of  the  party  leadership 
and  of  the  government,  comrades  of  the 
Conimittees  for  the  Defen.se  of  the  Revolu- 
tion (CDR)  :  e.xactly  a  year  ago  on  this  same 
square  on  tiie  occa.sioa  of  another  anniver- 
sary of  the  CDR  founding,  we  held  a  gigan- 
tic event  In  solidarity  with  the  Chilean  peo- 
ple and  la  tribute  to  the  heroic  President 
Salvador  Allende.  (Applause)  Since  then,  the 
bloodiest  and  most  grotesque  tyrannies  mod- 
Ciiilean  people  have  endured  one  of  the 
ern  times  can  recall.  In  the  wake  of  11  Sep- 
tember 1973,  tens  of  thousands  of  Chileans 
have  been  tortured,  murdered,  jailed  or 
banished  by  the  ferocious  and  bloody  gov- 
ernment which  emerged  from  the  Fascist  mil- 
itary coup. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  have 
lost  their  jobs.  The  nationalized  Industries 
have  been  returned,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  former  owners,  and  Chile's  doors  have 
again  been  opened  to  the  penetration  and 
domination  by  foreign  monopolies.  Fliiall.v, 
as  an  additional  service  to  Imperialism,  in 
recent  da;. s  the  Fascist  Junta  shamelessly  vio- 
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lated  the  Cartagena  Agreements  by  granting 
special  privileges  to  foreign  Investments, 
and,  threatening  the  very  survival  of  the 
Andean  Pact  In  which  many  South  American 
countries  place  their  hopes  for  development 
and  economic  Integration,  the  fascist  Junta 
has  given  of  itself  everything  that  its  im- 
perialist masters  expected  and  has  had  the 
bitter  results  which  a  stirred  up  public  opin- 
ion of  all  the  world's  people  expected  from 
the  sad  events. 

The  enormous  wave  of  solidarity  In  all  the 
world's  nations,  generated  by  the  Chilean 
tragedy,  has  not  weakened  with  the  passing 
of  time.  On  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
heroic  death  of  President  Salvador  Allende, 
his  figure  Is  enlarged  before  the  eyes  of  the 
v.orld  public  opinion  and  the  peoples  are 
doubling  their  condemnation  and  repudia- 
tion of  the  Fascist  Junta.  No  event  in  recent 
time  has  really  hurt  world  sensibility  so 
much  or  produced  .such  unanimous  repudi- 
ation In  all  corners  of  the  world.  No  gov- 
ernment is  so  unpopular  and  morally  iso- 
lated as  the  Chilean  Fascist  government. 

And  what  Is  It  that  in  recent  days  has 
generated  the  fullest  world  public  Indigna- 
tion? What  Is  It  that  makes  even  more 
grotesque  and  repugnant  the  role  plaved  by 
the  Chilean  Fascist  clique?  The  full  and  con- 
fessed confirmation  of  U.S.  Government  par- 
ticipation In  the  process  which  ended  with 
th©  overthrow  and  death  of  President  AlLende 
(remainder  of  sentence  drowned  in  crowd 
chanting.)  U.S.  officials  then  were  quick  to 
deny  what  everyone  suspected— the  responsi- 
bility of  that  country's  government  In  the 
Chilean  events.  After  1  year,  it  has  been 
learned,  with  the  luxury  of  details,  that  the 
CIA  Intervened  shamelessly  in  the  Chilean 
process  under  orders  of  the  highest  U.S.  lead- 
ers during  10  consecutive  years  so  as  to  pre- 
vent, first,  a  triumph  by  the  popular  unity 
(UP),  to  block  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment after  the  (UP— FBIS)  victor'-,  and  fi- 
nally, to  work  activelv  on  the  overthrow  of 
President  Allende. 

It  is  known  today— from  the  release  of  the 
report  by  CIA  Director  William  Colby  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  Armed  Services 
Committee's  Intelligence  Subcommittee  on 
22  April  1974  and  other  revelations  by  CIA 
agents  published  by  the  U.S.  Press  Itself— 
that  In  the  1964  elections  the  CIA  delivered 
to  the  Christian  Democratic  Party  $3  million, 
to  support  Its  candidate,  Eduardo  Frel, 
against  Salvador  Allende:  that  In  1970  elec- 
tions, the  CIA  Invested  huge  sums  to  again 
block  the  triumph  of  the  popular  candidate; 
that  the  same  year  after  the  victorious  elec- 
tion of  the  popular  forces,  it  invested  S350  - 
000  to  bribe  the  Chilean  Congress  not  to 
ratify  Allende's  election;  that  immediately 
after  the  UP  government  w.-hs  constituted, 
the  CIA  spent  $5  million  in  support  of  op- 
position candidates  and  to  influence  the  news 
media;  and  lastly,  that  in  the  summer  of 
1974,  the  CIA  financed  the  counterrevolution- 
ary demonstrations,  ^nickers  and  shopkeeners 
strikes  in  which  tens  of  thou;^ands  of  Pas- 
cists  participated,  and  other  cents  which 
directly  lod  to  the  criminal  and  treach.erous 
coup  of  11  Scptem'ocr  of  that  year. 

These  large  amounts  of  money  were  nego- 
tiattd  in  the  black  market  above  official  rates, 
therelty  coj.tributlng  to  tlie  socculation  anu 
agcravatlijg  monetary  difficulties. 

Without  con.siderhij;  the  clo.sn  relationship 
h-tween  the  Pentagon  and  the  Ciiiican  armed 
forces  to  which  they  (the  U.S.— FBIS)  con- 
tiiiued  supplying  arms,  while  the  popular 
i-overnment  was  fuppre.'-se;!  all  credits  in  the 
L'nited  States  a'ld  in  Infernational  financial 
or_anizat!ons  controlled  by  the  United  States, 
the  CIA  clearly  played  a  decisive  role  in  the 
creation  of  conditions  and  prepanaion  of 
The  groundwork  for  the  Fascist  coup  which 
l-ns  caused  so  much  Mourning,  blood  and 
tr.igedy  for  the  Chilean  people. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Age-icy  a^id  the 
top  U.S.  officials  who  promoted  and  heated 


up  that  policy  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
thousands  of  Chileans  who  have  been  tor- 
tured, murdered,  jailed  and  banished,  and 
for  the  awful  conditions  of  repression,  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  which  millions  of  per- 
sons are  now  suffering  In  that  sister  country. 
The  pure,  revolutionary  and  heroic  blood 
of  Salvador  Allende,  (applause),  assassinated 
on  11  September,  ineradicably  stains  before 
history  the  U.S.  rulers.  Out  of  the  long  list  of 
acts  of  aggression  by  that  country  against 
Latin  American  countries — which  go  back 
from  the  Invasion  and  occupation  of  half  of 
the  Mexican  territory  in  the  last  century  to 
today,  from  the  despoilment  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  interventions  in  Cuba,  Nicara- 
gua, Mexico,  Haita,  Santo  Domingo,  Guate- 
mala and  so  forth:  some  of  them  in  the  past, 
others  current,  overt  or  covert,  to  first  take 
over  and  later  loot  the  natural  resources  of 
our  peoples  and  subject  them  to  its  dictates 
and  interests — few  have  been  so  repugnant, 
sordid  and  treacherous  as  this  immoderate 
interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Chile. 
If  It  is  true  that  responsi'oility  for  such 
events  falls  on  previous  U.S.  administrations, 
the  new  President — to  the  surprise  and 
amazement  of  Latin  American  public  opin- 
ion— has  declared  that  such  events  were  car- 
ried out  for  the  sake  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the 
U.S.  Government  at  this  point  in  time  openly 
proclaims  the  right  to  intervene  by  any 
means,  regardless  of  how  Ulegal,  dirty  or 
criminal  they  might  be,  in  the  domestic  proc- 
esses of  the  people  of  this  hemisphere,  as 
long  as  the  reactionary  and  niggardly  inter- 
ests of  that  country  make  such  intervention 
advisable. 

Is  this  r.ot.  perhaps,  a  flagrant  contradic- 
tion of  all  the  standards  of  international 
law  and  the  fundamental  principles  which 
lule  the  United  Nations?  Is  it  not  against  the 
international  agreements  and  treaties  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  on  the  people  of 
this  hemisphere?  What  does  the  shameless 
OAS  iTive  to  say  about  this  (ppplause.  cheer- 
ing), the  dis^'redited  OAS,  the  prostituted 
O'lS  (cheering)?  Can  aiiyone  im^tgine  that 
there  remains  even  an  atom  of  virtue,  or 
moral  authority,  or  reason  for  existing,  fro.n 
that  ridiculous  and  faint-hearted  institu- 
tion? (Shouting  from  the  crowd). 

Let  us  say  so  frankly.  The  ones  largely  re- 
sponsible for  these  events  are  those  wlio  were 
accomplices  of  the  Unitod  St.-.tes  in  its 
aggression  against  other  Latin  American 
countries,  those  who  tolerated,  seized  on  and 
e\en  supported  events  such  as  the  overthrow 
of  Arbenz  in  Guatemala,  the  massacre  ag.tinst 
Panamanian  students  and  people  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  Invasion  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo by  the  Yankee  Marine  Corps  in  1965. 
How  about  the  Jiistory  Itself  of  U.S. 
acts  of  aggression  in  the  OAS  a;,ainst  the 
Cuban  revolution?  How  about  the  economic 
blockade,  the  Giron  invasion,  the  piratical 
attacks  from  Centml  American  countries 
and  Miami,  and  the  su'j-erslon,  terrorism  and 
sabotage  fomented  by  the  CIA  against  our 
people  for  many  years?  It  cannot  be  forgot- 
trn  th.it  In  its  policy  of  .ipf'res.'^ion  against 
Cuba,  ';ie  Unittcl  States  bought  the  shame- 
ful complicity  oi  m?ny  governments  by  dis- 
tributing among  them  the  sugar  quota  and 
spoils  of  the  C  iba.'i  ocoiiomy. 

Is  it  so  strange  that — with  elemental  lack 
of  re;pect  and  consideration  toward  our 
peoples  -the  UnlTd  States  has  now  con- 
I'es'^cd  nn:!  justified  intervention  m  Chile, 
vhlle  it  ti-reatons  Vene::uela  and  Ecuador, 
among  other  oil-protiucln^  countries,  ^vith 
reprisals  of  hunger  and  ever,  worse  if  they  do 
not  yield  to  Its  demr.nds  of  reducing  "the 
orice  of  oil?  Will  it  be,  p'^rhaps,  the  C^S — r.a 
in.stn"neat  in  the  wrst  tradition  of  neo- 
colonialism—which will  defend,  Inte^rrate 
and  politically  unite  the  peoples  of  latin 
America  In  the  face  of  U.S.  haughtiness  and 
dominance?  (Crowd  chants  "No") 

The  African  c-untries  have  their  orLanira- 
tlon  of  African  -tales  In  which  Sotith  Africa 


EhC'issia  or  Europe  i=;  not  Included.  And 
those  African  people,  who  recently  reached 
the  world  of  independence  and  are  incom- 
parably poorer  than  Latin  America,  have  on 
the  other  hand  a  much  higher  and  worthy 
concept  of  the  meaning,  functions  and  rule 
of  a  pure  regional  organization.  (Applause). 
The  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  LAtin  Aintri^an  and  Caribbean  coun- 
tries on  the  other  are  two  worlds  as  dif- 
ferent as  Europe  and  Africa.  There  is  no 
room  for  both  in  tlie  same  community.  The 
Strait  oI  Gibraitar,  which  is  a  minisct.i'.e 
sea,  separates  them  there.  Here  we  are  se,)- 
aratcd  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Flori-ia 
sii\.i:. 

the  tlorida   strait 

Jn  boih  c.'.ses,  it  is  a  technological  chasnt 
ana  absolutely  different  cultures.  The  United 
States  is  already  a  great  community.  The 
peoples  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
st;ill  have  ahead  the  historic  (task)  of  form- 
ing theirs,  as  the  indispensable  condition  for 
freedom,  cievelopment  and  survival.  And  that 
can  never  be  achieved  in  unworthy  promis- 
cuity and  hodge-podge  (rtlatioi;s)  with  the 
United  States.  (Applause.) 

Together,  our  peoples  will  have  sufficient 
strength  to  gi\e  ourselves  the  security  and 
i-uaraiitee  that  neither  the  Inter-American 
Mutual  Assistance  Treaty  nor  the  OAS  have 
ever  ofTered  vi.;-a-vis  the  domination,  aggres- 
.'icns  and  interferences  cf  the  United  States. 
Ivlor.ienis  ago  I  mentioned  the  U.S.  threats 
against  the  petroleum-exporting  countrie? — 
two  of  which  are  in  Latin  America,  Venez-ucla 
and  Ecuador — in  demand  of  a  cut  in  prices. 
The  Wr.y  the  petroleum  is-t^ue  has  been  posed, 
in  usually  harsh  terms,  by  the  U.S.  President 
and  other  leaders  of  that  country,  at  the 
Uniteci  Nations  and  at  the  Ninth  World 
Energy  Conference  in  Detroit — where  the 
Yankee  atithorlties  in  fact  pre-cented  C<'.bas 
participation  by  denying  visas — gives  it  dra- 
matic profiles. 

Jn  a  concerted  and  perfectly  blueprlt.ied 
action,  the  leaders  of  that  country  have  de- 
manded that  the  petroleum  countries  reduce 
prices,  holding  them  responsible  for  the  im- 
minence of  a  worldviide  economic  crisis  and 
threatening  them  with  possible  v.tried  re- 
prisalEt.  The  U.S.  press  agencies  themselves 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  particu- 
larly .''tiess  the  dramatic  nature  of  those 
pronouncements.  And  they  have  not  lacked 
a  "oasis  for  it. 

In  Detroit  the  Precident  of  the  United 
States  said,  teMually:  throughout  his'CTV, 
states  have  gone  to  var.  contending  for  natu- 
ral Pdvr,ntage.5  such  as  water,  food  or  mire 
acces.'^ible  land  or  sea  routes.  But  in  t.*^e 
nttcVar  era  any  local  conflict  can  become  a 
world  catasirophe.  War  creates  risks  that  are 
un.tc^cptable  to  all  humanity. 

He  added:  In  the  nuclear  era  there  <=;  no 
reasoti.ible  alternstive  to  inter.iationnl  co- 
operition.  And  further  on  he  stated:  st)v- 
ereijtn  itotions  strive  not  to  depend  on  ether 
coun'ries  v.-hich  exploit  their  ov. n  resources 
to  the  dstriment  of  ofner  states.  So'e:eien 
r.^.tior-  cannot  allow  the  policy  they  :Oi'-m!:; 
follow  to  be  dictated,  nor  that  their  f-.tte  be 
octcririn.ed  by  mea.is  of  artificial  n'.-i.ipiHa- 
tion  and  distortion  of  world  proc'ucl  market?. 
.Vo  rue  r\r.  pr<»!'.!rt  the  extent  of  --he  d.-n-.--7« 
or  t»'>»  end  of  disa'-trou?  co;'sec,".enrc=  if 
coLUitrie?  refuse  to  fhare  the  tr-oo^s  ua'urc 
eave  t;  ?;n  for  the  benf-it  of  all  h.im.ir.lty. 
L.^.-Jt  week  nt  th"  United  N.'Tj.sn^  Ge-ir-si 
Ar.^enbly  I  sa  d  that  any  attc-i-.p-  ma;'e  by 
one  country  to  employ  a  produc  'v.  ith  pcli*;- 
I  al  niins  would  inevitably  temor  other  ccvv- 
trit:  to  I  ;e  their  products  for  their  own  ends. 
Ar.ti  ::i  conclttsior.  lie  asserted:  It  is  verv 
UifTi  nil  to  talk  of  energy  problet.is  without 
fr.irng    into    apDcalyptical    lai.j,.iage. 

Tlie  U  3.  President's  remarks  were  comple- 
me.ited  by  similar  statements  from  the  U  S. 
Secret. i-ies  of  State  and  Treasury.  The  U  S. 
ai-ait^y  is  quite  ciear:  to  closely  f. roup  un- 
der   its    direc'ien   the    de*, eloped    ccpitaltst 
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In   the  first  place  it 
i!:e  petroleum  couutjies  ftr  tlie 
'r.flation    and    the    interr 
'Tisi.s.  Tlie  re^ponsibi'.ily 
;  unc..inientally"  resta  w  ilh 
.■f-e\i.   Tliey    foisted    on    ( 
i;a'. loiis  the  nionet;iry  sy^ 
dollar  a  pri'.  ileged  poslti< 
other  monies. 

Tl:ey  flooded  the  world 
of  the  Central  Bai.Us  c-f  a'. 
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•.'.orldwide 
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n\  that  gave  the 
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a  I  id   ll-e  reserves 
Oil  ali  coiutlrie.^ 


1    sepr.rated    t!ie 

ternatlona!  com- 
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and  their 
nllics  in  military  p-^cts  ii-ested  liundieds 
of  billions  ann^m'.'.y  in  w?a;  ^ns.  for  r\  quarter 
of  a  century. 

They  promoted  the  war 
co.«;t   upwards   o:  5.150  bl'.lii 
budget  exceeds  the  figcr? 
iu:niiy.  And  :'5e  CIA  -''.! 
b;ilions. 

The  fart  Is  that  i'  e  roc 
n-»  the  monetary  crisi5.  vl 
before  petrole'.un  ptices  ros 
fill   ImueralLst  policy.  And 
ta'olifhed  the  society  of  con 
nn'.iinited  sq^iantJerir.?  of  ^untries 
res'iv.rce.s.  In  any  event,  the 
Iptim  prices  hetghtered  tl^  rrlMs  sittiatlou 
thnt  had  b-'eti  set  off  bv 
c'-.cvr  Itself. 

In  the  second  place,  t 
Petrt'lenm  Exporting  Co'tnfles  emert;es  as  a 
Jii.-:  reaction  of  the  prodi.c  :g  countries  that 
beloi.e  to  the  tmderdevelc  ed  world  to  de 
fend  .:>emsf;.f5  from  unfji  prices  ttneqnal 
interchange,  and  the  e\hc  bltant  profits  of 
the  biij  trf.nsna:ional  coir.^ 
tially  a;e  Norrh  Ameitcan. 

T}:o^e  "ho  invented  the 
of  pc'ro'.einn  far  abc  .e  pro< 
v.ot   the   prxfiicln.,'   coaati 
pcrroletmi    comp:+n!es   whi    i 
reaped  fabti'.ous  profits  .or 
imperialists'  monupr>i.,:-'=. 

For    many    vea-s    petroi« 
s;»n  e  fr.ie  .-^.s 
the  niiderdev 
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F.ut  oil  is  a  c-peclal  kind 
becuiise  Iron,  alumhmni.  ti 
nraiiium,  lead,  ntanganeie 
products  are  uied  almost 
dnstri.tlized  cciUntrie.->.  Oil,  1 
to  n  greater  or  les.ser  degree 
of  the  world.  Among  all  r 
I  he  mo=t  essential  and  th 
bable.    Tlierein    I.es    tl;e   s 
the  v.eakneis  of  the  conutrlls  which  piodtice 
it  in  this  confrontation  wit^ imperialism.  As 
.-ooi.  as  the  oil  prices  roic 
oris..'    in    the    Middle    Eaotj 
f.apit&:;.3t    conntiito    q'uckl! 
p'lce-t  of  cciuipmem,  tecim 
trial  prod'Jcts.  to  a  grc&ter 
ro.'-t  of  eriergy  iiiCreA  cd  tl 

t.Ol.. 

T  :.•:■•.•  resp'i.ided  to  li.e  i 
izumedidtely  increasing  thi 
exports.  They  have  this 
:ronting  their  difflcnltie.s.  b 
c'umries  in  the  worid  whi 
trsahzcd  and  which  do  not 
prices  of  their  agricul'nral 
niateriaU  do  not  compen^jfte  for  th.e  great 
ni'-rcase  in  Indttstrial  proAtcts  and  energy. 
It  li  for  the  great  nicreaies  hi  ii:du?'rial 
D-odncts  r.nd  energy  It  i|  for  tl-.is  rea.son 
tiii.t  the  imperialist  stratejy  take?  Into  oc- 
cj'.nit  that,  for  the  ea---;  of  Inauy  poor  conn- 
"les.  the  demand  thut  oil  frices  be  reciiicod 
'\y.  havp  a  p!er..-,;;it  .-ou:.d.lrhl-.  conM  result 
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in  a  great  diii-slon  of  the  third  world  coun- 
tries and  therefore  iii  the  defeat  of  the  oil- 
exporting  countries— a  defeat  that  in  the 
long  run  wonld  be  a  defeat  for  all  producers 
of  rii«'  materials  and  would  mean  the 
woLsening  of  tlie  imequ.il  exchange  which 
the  imperialists  have  imposed  on  our  peoples. 

Oil  has  a  privileged  po.sition  among  all 
rav.-  materir.ls.  That  is  why  it  is  in  the 
vanguiird  hi  this  struggle.  However,  this  im- 
pose:; a  great  responsibility  on  the  OPEC 
conniries.  If  we  want  all  the  underdeveloped 
nations  to  make  the  Oil  battle  their  own.  it 
is  necessary  for  the  oil-producing  countries 
to  adopt  the  strug..:le  of  the  underdeveloped 
world.  I  Applause.  I 

It  is  not  by  investing  oil  revenue  in  iudus- 
rralli-ed  capitalist  cotmtrles,  or  in  the  niter- 
national  financial  organisations  controlled 
by  the  i.npcrialists  that  the  support  of  the 
tmderdevcloped  worlrt  can  !)e  obtained.  Those 
resotnces  jhciild  be  prtin.\rily  lnve.:.t€d  In  the 
third  world — in  the  strngw'le  against  nnder- 
de\el>;pnient— so  that  the  oil  bntlle  will  b: 
a  real  banner  and  a  hope  for  all  the  mar- 
ginally subsKiing  peoples  of  this  world.  If 
not.  a  large  part  of  the  tmdcrdevelopcd  world 
wou'd  have  nothing  to  gain  in  thi<=  .■struggle, 
except  to  pay  more  fr.r  mannfacnred  products 
nd  energy  and  be  re'^lyned  to  greptt-r  p.-vertv 
ill  an  already  critical  situation, 

.\L-;FADV  CRIlICAI,  STTV.\IIO.N- 

Nil' her  the  oj  producer^  nor  tl.e  other 
i.ud'-rdeveioped  peoples  can  allow  them.'^elves 
the  luxury  of  missing  this  historical  oppor- 
tunity. Now  is  the  time  for  all  the  tiilrd 
world  countiies  to  join  force:-;  a.^d  take  up 
ti.d  imptnalibt  thallent,e.  If  the  oii-produc- 
ing  coiintrios  remain  united  Mid  iirm,  ii 
ihcy  do  not  let  the  U.S.  threats  intimidate 
them  tajiplause).  U  tlie\  seek  the  alliance  of 
::.e  rc-i  of  the  underUei eloped  world,  then 
'he  industrialized  capitalist  countries  will 
lia.e  tj  p.i  cepi  as  inevitable  t!io  diiapi^e.ir- 
ance  of  the  shatnefnl  and  unji.i.->i  cr.ndition.- 
of  exi.'lia!.(;e'  v.'itch  th.ey  have  impjted  c;n  our 
p''^plc.■>. 

Th.e  noi  ;4hica  cc  untViei  could  join  to- 
geiiier  and  tive  a  iiun,  united  and  emphatic 
rinsv.er  to  tbe  tlueato  and  pressures  of  the 
United  .si.i'es.  (Applause.)  In  the  face  of 
the  Unperiali.,t  di.isionist  strategy,  a  more 
dcitrmined  unity  is  necessary.  In"  this  way 
irhytlimic  applause i  In  this  way,  the  neces- 
sary iuicn..-.tlonal  cooperation  v.onld  not  be 
Imposed  in  the  terms  which  the  imperialists 
demand.  b;t  would  rather  be  based  on  the 
aspirafionj  sr.d  the  move  legitimate  Interests 
of  all  Che  peoples  of  t'le  world. 

Tiie  Venezuelan  government  ha^^  ye:.pc!vJed 
vigorously  and  with  dignity  to  the  spee.h 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Stages,  (.\p- 
plaus'.'.j  However,  only  a  few  Latin  American 
counuics — i-cverai  of  which  are  oil  proancers. 
or  potential  exporters— have  given  Vmc/nela 
their  support.  Many  eovcrnmcnts  have  Itep; 
silent.  When  Vonez.iela  nationalizes  Iron  and 
c-il  m  the  ntrtr  futtne  as  its  government  an- 
nounced, it  can  be  assumed  that  the  impe- 
rialist polii  .  tovaid  Venezuela  will  be  hard- 
ened. Ihis  IS  (lie  historic  moment  in  whicli 
Veue/uela  needs  the  support  of  the  peoples 
of  Le.tlii  America,  and  Latin  America  (lengthy 
applause)  and  Latin  America  iieeds  Vene- 
2i;i-ln.  We  must  vie-v  its  .■v.rii4^k-  as  a  struggle 
of  all  our  peoples.  At  the  s.inie  time  Vene- 
ifuela— v.ith  the  csiraordinary  financial  re- 
source.-, whirh  it  can  g.;nerate  as  the  fruit  of 
a  fiiin  and  vie  torious  oil  policy— could  ac- 
complish as  nuich  as  Simon  Bolivar's  soldiers 
did  In  the  last  cen.tury  fcr  the  unity,  integra- 
tion, development  and  independence  of  the 
p'.'cples  of  Latin  America.  (Applause.) 

Cuba,  which  with  tlic  generous  aid  of  the 
Soviet  I  iiion  lapplau  (•)  ha:s  not  stitfered 
the  energs-  crisl.^,  and  whose  development 
mauhes  onvard  despite  the  imperialist 
b''M  .lade  and  tlie  cowardly  behavior  of  many 
regimes  of  this  contineir.  doe:,  not  hesitalf 
to  pi-oc!u:;n  its  .tippoit  lur  the  fraternal 
co"uii-v   of    \'.i.o/\iel.i     .iippli    SCI    .iiid   tiiat 


country's  government  In  its  just  aspirations 
vls-a-via  the  United  States'  claims.  Let  the 
Venezuelans  gain  from  the  experience  of  the 
Cuban  revolution's  example  which,  under  the 
most  Incredible  conditions  of  blockade  and 
hemisplieric  isolation,  stanohly  and  unflinch- 
ingly withstood  the  imperialist  attacks.  (Pro- 
long tied  rhythmic  applause  and  shouts.)  And 
after  15  years  it  emerges  victorious  and  un- 
vanquished  as  an  Irieversible  fact  on  this 
continent.  Venezuela  will  not  be  alone  in 
this  hemisphere  as  Cuba  was  (shouts),  and 
perhaps  fate  lias  reserved  again  for  the 
fatherland  of  the  Uliistrious  liberator  a  fore- 
most and  decisive  role  in  the  final  independ- 
ence of  the  Latin  American  nations.  Father- 
land or  death!  We  shall  ovoicome:  (Ap- 
P'.nu.se.» 


'n\7.  PLIGHT  OF  TIIE  CATTLE 
INDUSTRY 

Mf.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pi'esiclent.  for  msny 
nioiitihs  I  htwe  risen  on  the  floor  and 
( Hllcd  r.ttention  to  the  plight  of  the  cat- 
tle indu-stiy.  Other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  kiiowledgcable  in  the  field  of 
a?riiulture  have  done  likewise.  The  prob- 
Inn  :>:•.>  ncl  been  solved.  It  seems  to  get 
worse. 

Only  this  inorr.ui";  I  received  a  tclc- 
phone  call  from  a  cattlefecder  in  Ne- 
ora-:l:a  This  man  is  an  intelligent  and 
ciiergetic  operator.  He  reports  that  a 
year  ago  l.\st  March  he  had  a  net  worth 
of  52o0.000  and  that  all  of  that  is  gone 
and  tliat  at  the  present  time  if  he  sold  all 
tne  c.'xttle  that  he  has  on  hard,  he  voiild 
still  owe  the  bank  $200,000.  He  may  hrve 
'0  se'l  his  hind  and  all  of  his  niachineiy 
10  t^ay  this  oft. 

Mr.  President,  last  5ear  all  ct.ttle  fred- 
ers  v.cre  in  rUre  riicumstance.  Today  the 
disastjous  situt'-tion  is  hitting  with  full 
impact  upon  the  rnnchers  that  ;irodiice 
the  cattle. 

Mr.  Piesident.  this  Congre.T.  the  Dc- 
iraii.rpi.t  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Preii- 
r!°iit  nni.st  do  everything  that  can  be  done 
to  reclifv  the  situation.  We  should  stop 
Mnpor'.ais  meat.  'We  should  increase  the 
;>urcha.sc  of  beef.  'We  should  promote  the 
^ale  CI  b-'ef  and  a  wider  use  of  that  fine 
;)iodiict.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
the  .mice  spi-cad  between  what  the  con- 
:^ii.mer  pays  and  whst  the  feeder.s  receive 
and  iHir  ue  whate\er  action  is  appro- 
miatc. 

Mr.  Prcj,ident.  a  big  factor  in  tlie  cause 

A  the  cotflemens  plight  was  the  wTong- 

iiil  price  ceiling  placed  uijon  beef  and 

liie  Government   has  an  obligption  to 

li.'i".'  the  '.vi'ong. 


rOCIAL  SECURITY  IS  NOT 
BANKRUPT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pi-e.'>ident.  in 
lecent  months  critics  of  social  security 
liiive  ciiculated  .«;everal  myths  about  the 
value  and  worth  of  this  essential 
pi'ogram. 

One  of  tlie  most  serious  charges  is  that 
social  security  is  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Notliing  could  be  fiiither  from  the 
truth. 

Quilp  to  the  contiaiy,  social  security 
has  a  reserve  of  approximately  $50 
Lillifn. 

\  r<^ce:it  :epcrt  by  the  Board  of 
Tru-^lees  doe.s  point  to  a  need  for  addi- 
iionnl  fiitat'ciiia  over  the  Ion?  range.  This 
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is  primarily  because  the  birth  rate  has 
declined  in  recent  years.  If  this  trend 
continues,  there  will  be  a  larger  ratio  of 
elderly  persons  to  workers  in  the  21st 
century. 

But,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
the  revised  population  projections  will 
have  no  major  impact  for  the  immediate 
future. 

AdditionalLv,  the  Trustees'  report  re- 
veals that  there  will  be  sufficient  fund- 
ing to  meet  all  benefit  obligations  for 
many  years.  Moreover,  there  is  ample 
time  to  review  the  emerging  long-term 
imbalance  and  take  whatever  remedial 
action  Is  necessary. 

In  fact,  the  Secreta"y  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  appointed  an 
Advisory  Council — composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  labor,  management,  and 
the  public  sector — to  examine  the  long- 
range  financial  status  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  One  of  their  chief  missions 
will  be  to  develop  recommendations  to 
bring  the  social  security  "^rust  funds  into 
actuarial  balance  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Unfortunately,  the  recent  "scare" 
stories  about  social  security  have  only 
served  to  create  needless  anxiety  and 
concern  on  the  part  of  beneficiaries  and 
workers. 

However,  I  think  that  it  is  impoitant 
to  empha.size  that  no  social  security 
beneficiary  is  in  any  danger  of  losing  his 
monthly  check. 

Social  security  is  still  sotuid  and  v.  ork- 
iiig  effectively. 

It  continues  to  be  the  economic  under- 
pinning for  most  older  Americans. 

More  than  90  percent  of  all  persons 
in  the  65-plus  age  categorv  are  clipible 
for  retirement  benefit.^  under  social 
security. 

Approximately  four  out  of  five  nersons 
aged  21  to  64  have  disability  protection. 

And  19  out  of  20  children  under  18  and 
their  mothers  have  survivor  protection  if 
the  father  in  the  family  should  die. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  social  security  is 
family  security.  And,  it  affects  almost 
every  American  in  one  form  or  another. 

Consequently,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  public  understanding  of  this  vital 
program  be  based  upon  concrete  facts 
and  not  myths. 

An  editorial  in  the  September  26  edi- 
tion of  The  Machinist  admirably  re- 
sponds to  some  of  the  false  charges  di- 
rected at  the  social  sectu-ity  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  coller.gues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori>, 
as  follows : 

Social  Securitt 

Recently.  Social  Security  has  been  the  tar- 
get of  a  barrage  of  attacks.  Some  charge  that 
the  syst-^m  is  bankrupt  or  nearly  bankrupt. 
Here  is  a  reply  condensed  from  the  current 
i=sue  of  the  Senior  Citizens  News,  official  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens. 

The  basis  for  this  incredibly  false,  charge — 
that  Social  Security  Is  bankrupt  or  about 
to  be— lies  in  the  fact  that  there  Is  "only" 
some  $52  billion  in  reserves  in  tlie  Social 
Security  trust  funds  and  this  amount  is  held 
in  Treasury  Bonds. 

The  argument  Is  advanced  that  the  $52 
billion  is  not  really  even  in  the  trust  fund 


but  has  been  taken  out  and  replaced  by  some 
sort  of  lOU's.  These  so-called  lOU's  are  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Bonds  which  are  purchased 
to  increase  the  trust  fund's  financial 
strength. 

To  call  these  Bonds  lOU's — with  the  im- 
plied inference  that  they  are  unsecured — 
Is  a  malicious  twisting  of  fact  and  a  libel 
against  the  very  good  name  of  this  nation. 

Any  time  anyone  lends  money,  he  receives 
in  return  a  promise  from  the  recipient  to 
repay  tlie  amount  received  plus  a  certain 
amount  of  interest.  To  argue  tliat  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  Bonds  are  "worthless  lOU's"' 
is  to  argue  that  the  U.S.  Government  Is 
worthless. 

The  next  time  some  viTiter  yr  speaker  at- 
tem.pts  to  make  this  point  of  the  "worth- 
iessncss"  of  Uncle  Satn's  word  to  pay — sim- 
ply offer  to  pttrchase  that  individvial's  hold- 
ings in  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  at  50c  on  the 
dollar.  It  ■will  still  be  an  absurdly  easy  prop- 
ositior.  to  obtain  a  bank  loan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Sav.ng  Bonds  at  half  their  value. 
For  every  ban'/.er  knows  that  the  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bond,  li'r.e  U.S.  Treasury  Bonds,  are  the 
most  secure  investment  in  the  nation.  They 
are  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  the 
e>:pr:ss  order  o:  Congrecs. 

ATT.VCK,    IRP.ESPONSIBLr,    CXF.'.TRIOTIC 

The  critics  of  Social  Security  are  telling 
the  people  of  this  country  and  tiie  people 
of  the  world,  in  effect,  "don't  trust  tiie  v.-ord 
of  the  U.S.  Covernmet-.t.  for  it  is  v.ortiiless." 
Thts  Irresponsi'cility  transcends  mere  differ- 
ence o:  opinion  and  brings  into  question  the 
very  patriotism  of  those  attacking  Social 
Security  on  this  ba.'sis. 

A1.-50  tied  to  this  notion  that  Social  Secu- 
rity is  b.mkrupt  or  about  to  become  so  is  tlie 
cl.tim  that  there  Is  not  sufficient  money  in 
the  trust  funds  today  to  pay  oiT  all  its  pos- 
sible obligations  in  tiie  future. 

I'hose  who  seek  to  cloud  confidence  in 
Social  Security  ciiarge  that  to  be  really  sol- 
vent tlie  trust  funds  need  somev.'here  be- 
tween S400  billion  and  ?2.t  trillion  in  reserves. 
This  is  justified,  according  to  opponents,  by 
the  theory  that  if  Social  Security  were  a  pri- 
vate insvtrance  company  this  amount  would 
be  needed  to  msure  that  all  beneflts  tor  an 
indefinite  future  could  be  paid  to  present 
enrollees.  even  if  all  contributions  to  the  sys- 
tem were  to  stop  immediately. 

This  is  a  patently  fallacious  assumption, 
since  Social  Security  is  a  valid  ongoing  sys- 
tem with  over  80  million  contributors  not  now 
drawing  benefits.  Tlie  opponents'  require- 
ments that  the  Social  Sectn-ity  trust  funds  be 
obligated  to  have  the  monies  on  hand  now 
to  pay  off  any  future  possible  debts  is  vinfair 
and  defies  logic. 

If  a  young  couple  having  an  income  of 
$12,000  a  year  and  $5,000  in  the  bank  and 
with  two  small  children,  go  to  the  local 
banker  for  a  loan  to  purchase  a  house,  do 
yot:  believe  that  the  banker  is  going  to  turn 
them  down  with  the  response,  "Sorry,  folks, 
but  our  private  projections  indicate  tt  at — 
w'nat  with  your  two  small  children,  fne  cost 
of  their  education,  health  care  and  all,  you 
will  probably  accumulate  obligations  over  the 
next  30  years  totaling  more  than  a  quarter- 
million  dollars  and  you  simply  do  not  have 
the  money  on  hand  rit;ht  now  to  pay  off  those 
possible  future  obligations." 

Of  course,  no  banker  would  refuse  a  loan 
on  those  grounds.  He  would  look  not  on!y  at 
tiie  debit  side  of  their  lifetime  ledger  but  also 
at  the  credit  side — the  potential  increased 
earning  power  and  the  proved  record  of 
amassin?;  savincrs.  This  is  preci.iely  what  the 
critics  of  Social  Security  fall   to  do. 

FUN'P,    AS    SOVND    AS    THE    USA. 

B.it.  contiary  to  these  unfounded  and  un- 
fair ciiarges,  there  is  r.ow--with  a  reserve  of 
some  $52  billion  -sufficient  money  to  pay 
all  beneficiaries  their  full  monthly  benefits 
for  at  le;>st  nine  months,  even  if  all  contri- 
butions to  the  system  were  to  cease. 


Even  at  the  worst  of  tlie  1929  crash,  em- 
ployment dipped  by  only  25'^c.  If  this  ca- 
lamitous situation  were  to  recur,  with  a  re- 
sultant drop  of  about  2575  in  contributions 
to  the  Social  Security  system,  the  trust  fv.nd 
reserves  would  be  sufficient  to  continue  to 
pay  at  full  benefit  level  for  four  to  five  years 
and  still  not  exhaust  the  reserves! 

If  the  same  standards  which  some  seek 
to  apply  to  Social  Secttrity  were  applied  to 
tlie  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund,  most  state 
and  local  government  retirement  funds  and 
most  private  pension  plans,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  private  insurance  firms — all 
wovld  be  ban'srupt.  which  they  s..rely  are 
not.  Neit>:'er  is  Social  Securitv. 


DACE   EPERMANIS 

"V.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Wail  Street  Journal  of  October  2, 
Co'umnist  Vermont  Royster  wrote  of  the 
hsppy  events  in  the  life  of  Dace  Eper- 
manis  since  her  arrival  in  the  United 
States  in  May  1950.  She  was  12  yeai-s  old 
at  that  time  when  she  came  to  this  coim- 
try  from  Latvia  as  the  150,OOCth  refugee 
from  V.  ar-torn  Europe. 

Mr.  rtoyster's  postscript  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  she  fo'ond  is  most  moving.  a:'id 
I  -vouid  like  to  share  it  with  my  coi- 
leitgites. 

Ai:d  it  calls  to  mind.  Mr.  Preiidcnt, 
thcit  her  neighbors  from  Lithuania  v.ho 
have  emigrated  here  have  a  wistful  wcy 
of  lecalJing  their  dream  for  a  new  and 
better  life  in  this  land.  They  made  the 
journey  to  our  shores  as  displaced  per- 
sons anci.  in  fact,  they  called  them.?e]ves 
"DPs.''  But  the  initials  stood  for  "Dievo 
paukst?l;ai."  The  words  were  used  some- 
ti-iies  wryly  but  always  -.viih  hope.  Tliey 
irran:  "God's  birtis." 

Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  fi;k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  po:.:tscript  be  nrinted  !n  the 

iilL-COSD. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  post- 
script V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FosrscriPT:  In  May.  1950.  I  v.  ro^e  on  thi? 
page  ahottt  Dace  Epermanis.  the  12-year-old 
Latvian  girl  who  arrived  here  to  a  ceremonial 
welcome  because  fortune  made  her  the  150.- 
OOOtli  refugee  from  war-torn  Europe.  Last 
wee'tt  I  recalled  her  story  and  hoped  that  she 
fo;;nd  what  she  dreamed  of.  a  place  in  her 
new  land. 

Now  I  knov.-  she  has.  She  grew  up  in  Buf- 
falo, where  her  father  worked  first  in  a  fac- 
tory and  later  as  an  accottntant.  In  time  .she 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Buffalo  law 
scloo:  and  in  1962  was  appointed  to  the  N'V. 
State  Attorney  Gencr.Tl's  office.  Todav.  in  iier 
adopted  state,  slie  Is  Assistant  Attorney 
General. 

Sometimes  the  .^nie.-ican  dreatii  does  come 
true. 


THE  GRAVE  DANGER  PRESENTFD 
EY  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRICE 
OF  OIL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  at  the 
recent  Summit  Conference  on  Inilation. 
Senator  Nelson,  as  one  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
presented  a  statement  emphasizing  the 
graAe  danger  presented  by  the  interna- 
tional price  of  oil  to  our  economy  and 
the  econonties  of  most  other  industrial 
countrie.'?.  By  focu^ipg  on  price.  Senator 
Nelson  gives  a  proper  perspective  for 
evaluating  correct  energ>-  and  tax  policy, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  Senator  Nel.son  states: 


s 
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It  i.s  clear  "hai  tr,dn;.-t there  !3  vo  marki?( 
price  of  oil;  that  is.  a  ^!;ce  deteiiiilned  by 
the  forces  of  supply  aiid  demai.d.  In  fact, 
tlwie  are  two  controlled  prices  of  oil:  one. 
set  by  the  U.S.  GoverBment  on  domestic 
prudurtion.  attempts  torlirr.lt  windfall  prof- 
ir.i  and  price  gou^'lng.  agd  the  other,  set  bv 
I  lie  OPEC  countries,  attempts  to  arhieve. 
.inioi'g  other  things,  tnaxin-nim  vlndfall 
profit  and  price  gouging.  Producers  of  do- 
mestic oil.  to  the  extent" their  production  Is 
decontrolled,  enjoy  the?e  windfall  profits. 
Tliere  is  no  jiisllficaiian  for  allowing  one 
American  industry  to  pH'oflt  from  a  poUcv 
that  Is  crippling  the  r|st  of  tiie  country 
and  the  world.  Tncrea?ost;  hi  domestic  price's 
have   already   resuitert   iti  inrtaiinn    to   the 


American  public  a;id 
the  oil  industrr 


For  the  benefit  of  :n.\  collengue?.  I  ask 


indi..:i  pvjhts  to 


seit  in  the  Con- 
Lhis  time.  Sen- 
tatemer.t. 
a.sk  unanimous 


unanimous  consent  to  1 
csEssioNAL  Record,  at 
p.tor  Kelson  s  valuable 

Mr.  President.  I  also 
ron,<;ent  that  a  letter  c     September  14 
1974.  that  the  junior  Sei  ator  from  Colo 
rado  I  Mr.  Haskell  I  nnal  sent  the  Pics- 
ident  be  printed  iia  theflECOp.D.        •■ 

There  being  no  objectfcn.  the  miiterlal 
•*\j.s  ordered  to  be  print^  in  the  RECono. 
as  follows: 

STATtMENT      EV      SENATOR 
V'HITE    HoUSt    C0NFERE> 
.SfPTFMBER    27-28.    1974 

Tur  iMP.\cr  OF  OH  rr.icr 


'ATIORD      NtLSOX. 

E  on   I>:flatio>t, 


ll:e  internatioi:al  price  i  r  oil  Is  the  great 


est  single  dai.ger  to  our 
eoonomles   of   most    other 
t'ies.    Paradoxicaly    these 
adding  to  world  in  flat  ion  ; 


O-V  1  !iE     WORLD 


ononiy  ai'd  the 
industri.il  coun- 
Jil  price.s.  while 
so.  by  cciiLstrlct- 


ing  demand,  creace  the  :  Decter  of  world- 
wide depresbion.  Tlie  mor 
crease  in  the  price  oi  oil  ij 
iuiernailonal  cartel  of  a  qjuicltul  oi  undtr- 
developed  and  iinpopulouisiaies,  m.iinlv  in 
the  Middle  Ea.sr,  Known  ai  the  Organization 
oi  Petroleum  E:<porti;i5  Caftmliies  (OPEC). 

Obtaining  the  highei-t  j)os.slble  price  for 
oil  for  their  ma.ximum  political  and  eco- 
nomic gain,  these  couiurlfs  are  eiif-igiiig  in 
Klobal  economic  warfare,  financially  crippling 
other  countries  and  topj^iug  governments, 
^his  action  couid  easily  result  in: 

(a»    world-wide   inHatioB   and   depression: 

tb)  national  baiikruptcies  and  widespread 
malnutrition  and  even  nla-ssive  starvation 
and  deatli  in  tlie  underdeveloped  countries 
aV'U  I 

(ct  a  liquidity  crLi;i  fo^the  world  mone- 
tary system  similar  to  th4t  which  coi\trlb- 
nted  to  the  breakdown  of  ihe  world's  fi'ian- 
cial  and  ir.-iding  systems  i^  the  1930s. 

INTERNATIONAL    CON|rQirENCFS 

World  oil  prices  are  Idei^ical  in  tiielr  eco- 
nomic impact  to  a  tax  imposed  by  the  oil 
prodiiring  countiie.-;  on  th^resl  of  the  world. 
We  are  witne.^slng  the  grlp.test  traiisfer  of 
vea''h  in  the  history  of  t|e  world.  Accord- 
ing to  latest  Trea.-ury  fi 
couiurios.  ^•.■ho  received  Si 
oil  trade  in  1972  and  h?.o  billon  in  I'j'.i.  will 
receive  880  billion  i'nU  ye%-  As  recently  as 
1970.  Saudi  Arabia  held  le 
lion  in  reserve  assets.  Thel 
to  3a. 1  billion  in  mid-1973, 
on  June  30,  1974 — a  o)|e-year  guin  of 
129.,.  that  places  thid  couftry  of  8  million 
people  ahead  of  Britain.  Ca 
lanU.s.   and   Italy.   Iran   had 


[urcs.    tlie    OPEC 
billion  for  their 


tl'an  S700  nnl- 
Ireserves  jumped 
lid  to  $7.1  billion 


ad<<.  the  Netlier- 
|$208  million  In 
jf  1970.  Iranian 
reserves  hit  $5.1  billion  on  June  30.  up  350';, 
In  a  single  year,  and  up  2.6#0',„  in  3',;,  years. 
The  sharpest  one-year  gaifo  of  all  was  by 
iMigtria.  up  oGO  .,  in  tl.e  IS  months  ending 
June  ao.  Tills  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
Woild  B.-iiik  e.tlmates  tliiit  the  13  OPEC 
ci.i:ntri"s  rouKl  ftccumulatt  reserves  of  $650 
!iilii,.n  by  1980  ai  d  $12  trltlon  bv  1085.  This 


is  madne^is  ;ir.d  can  only  lead  to  world  ba>  '.:- 
ruptcy. 

This  trhnsfer  of  wealth  creates  two  im- 
mediate technical  problems.  First,  how  are 
the  ii.iporting  countries  to  pay  Utr  their  oil 
needs  vitjiout  disrupting  normal  interna- 
tion:il  trading  relationships,  and  secondly, 
how  to  get  Ih's  money  back,  or  "recycled  " 
into  the  international  monetary  system  so  it 
works.  Ke.-ycUng  however,  by  Its  very  suc- 
cess creates  a  dnngerously  volatile.  Interna- 
tional economic  system,  lending  long  and 
borrov.ing  short.  For  example,  about  $20 
billion  ot  loans  to  oil  Importing  countries 
have  been  made  by  commercial  banks  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  resources 
to  make  these  loans  hnve  come  from  tlie 
oil-producing  nations,  which  have  placed  the 
bulk  of  their  i-ecelpts  for  oil  on  short-term 
deposit  with  banks— principally  on  call  or  at 
most.  30  days. 

Even  assuming  the  oil  Importing  countrle.= 
c:in  somehow  manage  the  balance  of  pay- 
men's  and  recycling  proiilems  created  by  the 
prTstiit  world  oil  price,  there  are  much  more 
iiindamental  questions: 

(u)  Do  v.e  want  most  of  the  developed 
countries'  standard  of  living  substantially 
reciiirert  and  developing  countries  driven  to 
ruin  to  p^iy  tor  :^.rtiflclally  created  world  oil 
piices'? 

(b)  Do  we  wanl.  btcause  of  a  Irenk  of  na- 
tuip,  so  iiiuc'n  of  the  worlds  wealtli  and  eco- 
nomic pc'wer  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  liidustrially  undeveloped,  and  politically 
luistable  countries? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  those 
riuestii'us  i.s  a  resounding  "No  ". 

Uf)MESTIC   CONSEQUrj.CE^ 

In  'lie  United  States,  it  Is  estimated  that 
C'lif-thlrd  of  the  rise  in  the  Consumer  Prife 
Inde-K  for  the  last  12  months  Is  attributable 
to  the  increa.std  cost  of  energy.  In  dollar 
an  iinils.  this  means  that  the  American  puo- 
lir  had  to  pay  $55  billion  more  for  the  same 
amount  of  energy.  Nothing  h.is  a  more  per- 
vasive impact  on  our  economy.  It  is  reflected 
in  evcrythiiig  we  do  and  consume.  For  ex- 
:-inple.  one-liiih  of  the  Inflation  in  agricul- 
tural ])roducts  was  caiu.ed  by  increases  in  the 
cost,  ot  energv. 

It  Is  clear  that  today  there  is  no  market 
pi  ice  ot  oil:  that  is.  a  price  determined  by 
tlie  ioices  of  supply  and  demand.  In  fact, 
I  here  ai'e  two  controlled  prices  of  oil,  one. 
sec  by  the  U.S.  Government  on  domestic 
production,  attempts  to  limit  windfall  profits 
and  price  gouging,  and  the  other,  set  by  th." 
OPEC  ctuntries,  attempts  to  achieve,  among 
other  things,  maximum  windfall  profit  and 
price  gouging.  Producers  of  domestic  oil.  to 
the  raent  their  production  is  decontrolled, 
enjoy  these  windfall  profits.  There  is  n<i 
jusilflcallon  for  allowing  one  American  in- 
dustry to  profit  from  a  policy  that  Is  cripplin," 
the  rest  of  the  country  and  the  wc  rid.  In- 
creases in  domestic  prices  have  alrcad\-  re- 
sulted in  inllation  to  the  American  punhc 
and  m  windfall  profits  to  the  oil  Industry. 

For  example,  the  price  of  controlled  oi! 
wa.-i  raised  last  year  from  $4  25  to  $5  25  a  bar- 
rel resulting  in  an  Inflationary  $2  billion 
additional  cct  to  the  American  public.  Mori- 
importantly,  the  price  of  40  percent  of  our 
domestic  oil  Iv.is  been  decontrolled.  3.tt  mil- 
lion bairels  a  day.  adding  $14.8  billion  more 
to  the  cost  to  the  public. 

F(.r  thete  increased  ccsts,  the  American 
pubuc  has  received  no  benefit.  As  shocking 
as  the  price  rises  is  that  while  domestic 
prices  have  gone  up,  domesiic  production 
has  gone  down.  In  1971,  domestic  production. 
on  an  aniuial  basLs.  was  9.8  million  barrels 
a  day.  In  1972.  9.1  miihon  barrels:  and  1973. 
8  9  niilllon  hiirrtls.  For  1974,  it,  is  estimated 
ti'at  domestic  production  v.lil  remain  at  197.J 
levels. 

V^hlle  the  country  has  not  received  any 
hcneflt  from  previous  price  rises,  the  Admln- 
i.^tratlon  proposes  to  dccontrnl  all  dom  stir 
pri'uu'-tlon,    creating    another    *10  3    billion 


of  inflaiionary  co.st  to  the  coimtry  and  wind- 
fall proftts  for  the  oil  companies.  Until  the 
power  of  the  International  cartel  is  broken, 
and  the  price  of  energy  renects  the  forces 
of  the  market,  luiihcr  decontrol  of  domestic 
oil  production  cannot   be  justified. 

While  there  Is  hope  that  oil  prices  will  de- 
cline, somewhat,  because  of  an  existing  v.orld 
oil  surplus  of  about  2  milliLin  barrels  a  day 
we  siiould  take  every  economic  and  political 
.•-tep  necessary  to  break  the  cartel.  Interna- 
tionally, we  need  a  progri»ra  of  co-operation 
and  co-ordinaiion,  which  would  provide  for: 

(a)  an  emergency  sharing  of  oil  from  all 
.-oitrccs  if  there  Is  a  new  threat  to  supplies; 

(b)  direct  dealing  between  oil  Importing 
and  oil  e,xportlng  countries,  as  Federal  energy 
chief  John  Sawhill  observed,  oil  pricing  and 
produciion  negotiations  are  too  importpiit  to 
be  leit  to  pri\ate  corporations. 

(CI  establishing  and  coordinating  research 
ai.d  development  programs.  We  should  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  aiid  time-consuming  dupli- 
cation of  research  and  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts where  the  best  results  can  be  obtained, 

(dt  Establishing  a  concurrent  and  con- 
si-ter.t  program  of  energy  Conservation. 

lei  Reiraining  from  ellort.s  to  resolve  bal- 
.iiicc-oi'-irade  problems  by  restricting  importi 
from  other  Importing  countries  which  can 
only  seriously  weaken  the  imeruatiouaJ 
economy. 

(f)  Absialning  from  trying  to  obtain  uni- 
lateral advantages  by  special  deals  with  a 
particular  oU-produchig  country.  Such  deals 
only  maintain  the  power  of  the  cartel  and 
make  others  even  more  dependent  on  it. 

(g)  Resisting  attempts  to  gain  a  special 
relationship  by  the  competitive  rearmmg  of 
the  various  Middle  East  countries.  Vletn.ini 
shows  the  danger  of  this  kind  of  policy. 

The  actions  of  the  oil-producing  countries 
represent  economic  warfare  which  could 
cripple  countries  and  topple  governments. 
We  have  no  ciiL-ice  Liut  to  vigorously  (■ppc.?f 
those  actions. 

coN6rnv,\TioN:    AKTi-irrr:  atio;;    anb    ami- 

CATtTEL     POLIt  V 

Dome^iically,  for  economic  as  well  .is  na- 
tional security  reason.s,  ii,  is  es.sental  that  we 
develop  all  domestic  sources  of  energy  to 
brepk  the  power  of  the  cartel. 

V.'e  must  have  a  vigorors  program  of  re- 
;e.^rch  and  development  to  i.se  all  po.sslble 
.sources  of  energy.  Research  should  move 
briskly  r  head  to  develop  such  energy  sources 
as  sun.  heat  and  light,  hot  water  and  steam 
from  the  earth,  coal  from  deep  deposits  that 
caam.t  be  rained  economically  now,  hydro- 
gen I  hat  is  available  in  enormous  quaiitltles 
frciUi  .seawater.  heat  generated  where  layers 
of  warm  and  cold  water  meet  at  the  sea.  "and 
organic  waste.  New  energy  producing  de- 
vices and  policies  that  should  get  attention 
in  a  research  program  including  coal  con- 
version into  gas  and  oil,  gasification  and 
hquela;nion.  hydrogen  fusion  (the  same 
process  as  Is  in  the  sun),  photcvoltale  cells 
I  direct  ccnverMon  of  solar  energy) ,  magneto- 
iivurcaynamlc  power  (electricity  from  coal 
gas),  fuel  cells,  .-^ind  traiismissioii  of  energv. 
Development  of  energy  takes  time,  but  m 
the  Interval,  we  can  still  challenge  and  hope- 
itnlv  lower  tue  world  oil  jirlce  by  practicing 
lire  con.-crvation  actions  *:e  adopted  when 
the  Arab  embargo  began. 

Conssrvtition  means  we  must  fundamen- 
i.dUy  eliar,e  htuv  tliii;  country  goes  about  its 
hUoiness.  As  former  energy  czar  Simon  was 
ioud  of  saying,  we  are  a  country  of  "energy 
wastrels."  We  don't  just  use  energy,  we  wal- 
low in  it.  Conservation  dcc^n't  mean  going 
without,  lu  means  using  our  energy  more 
eficion'/iv:  eliminating  the  waste. 

Our  eiu  rmously  wasteful  habits  of  the  past 
W  yen  IS  must  come  to  an  immediate  end. 
The  Olive  of  Emergency  Preparedness  estl- 
ma'fd  i:i  1S72  that  we  could  save  at  least 
■iO' ■  of  the  energy  we  consume  without  low- 
ering ti:e  .''tauciard  of  living  or  degradins  the 
cir  iro:i.i.o:it. 
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The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  reports 
that  40',  of  the  energy  we  use  for  air  condi- 
liouing  and  space  heating  is  wasted.  The 
■.vaste  amounts  to  the  eqtiivalent  of  61  bil- 
lion gallons  of  oil  a  year,  13.5 'r  of  the  na- 
tion's energy  consumption.  We  use  more 
i-iergv  for  air  conditioning  than  800  million 
C.iinese  u»e  far  everything. 

I'.dustrial  iise  of  energy  has  been  increas- 
:i  ^  txponential'y.  doubling  every  14  years. 
Am?!  it  an  industiy  could  s.ive  appro:iiniately 
CO  ,  of  the  energy  it  nov,-  consumes  by  ap- 
pijli.g  existing  energy  conscvation  tcf.'a- 
TiolOfc,y  that  Is  economicallv  justifiable  at 
today's  fuel  prices.  It  has  been  estimated 
tluu  a  saving  of  only  10' r  in  enei-gy  cou- 
cumption  by  industry  would  be  the  eqi.iv- 
.ileiu  ;o  about  2.3  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
iiay^more  than  the  'tJ.S.  currently  imports 
from  the  Middle  Eaa:.  A  saving.^  of  10  .  on 
our  present  eviergy  consunij.tlon  is  the  eq'aiv- 
aienc  of  developing  200,000  new  oil  well.-;, 
or  2.930  new  coal  mines  or  211  addiLioiml 
utiolear  pl.ints.  Industrial  waste  accounts  for 
12  percent  of  the  nation's  energy  bill. 

V.'e  need  a  total  re-evaluation  of  our  tran;.- 
portation  program.  We  need  smaller,  lighter 
cars  with  more  efficient  er-sines.  We  need 
mass  transit  for  o'lr  iirban  areas  rind  l!n- 
proved  intercity  ai.d  Ir.tracity  buses  for  our 
rural  citizens. 

If  half  of  the  estimated  113  million  cars 
expected  to  be  on  the  road  by  1980  got  22 
miles  per  gallon  instead  of  the  current  14, 
we  could  save  17  billion  gallons  oi  gasoline. 
I  can't  believe  that  we  will  hand  over  our 
st..:iv;!aid  of  living  Just  because  of  sloth. 

OIL  PBICi;  a»;d  \  \x  FOLlcy 

The  present  prices  for  oil.  hcevcr.  com- 
pel Congre.-s  to  repeal  some  of  the  exiraor- 
(<liir.ry  tax  subsidies  provided  "he  pttro- 
lei'.m  industry.  Tn  this  ro^rrd.  U  Is  partici'ilar- 
Iv  essential  that  perrentn  ,'<?  depiction  al- 
lo'Aance  he  repealed  bccau^?.  as  presently 
WTitten.  as  the  price  of  oil  increases,  the 
larger  the  amourit  of  the  tax  girt  to  the 
petroleum  Indus*ry.  As  everyone  knows,  there 
h.^ve  been  nnmerous  econcunic  siuoies  ques- 
tioning the  effectiveness  atrd  need  cf  the  per- 
centage depletion  ailowance.  For  tnumple, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasu:-y  William  S'mon  in 
a  former  position  in  the  Departaient  of  the 
Treasury  wrote  to  Senator  Jackooa,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee:  "in 
the  short  run,  changes  in  percentage  deple- 
tion rates  should  have  little  effect  on  the 
rat?  of  ex;;endlture  of  diS'->oveiy  efforts." 

Further  on.  he  states,  "in  the  long  rur, 
e'na'iges  in  percentage  dcplelion  sliould  have 
no  efiDct.  per  .se.  on  the  rato  of  production." 
Putting  Mr.  Simon's  words  Into  r.imple  Eng- 
lish, he  is  s.iying  that  changes  in  the  deple- 
tion allo^^ance  will  have  little  cITect  on 
exploration  and  no  effect  on  production. 
While  there  are  many  economic  studies  sup- 
portitig  Mr.  Simon's  conclusions,  there  are 
a) -50  some  common  sense  cb.serratlons  about 
percentage  depletion  suggf'st.ng  Mr.  Sinu  n 
is  right. 

First  and  ft;reniost,  as  percent'.^e  depletion 
is  writien.  it  is  an  incentive  for  oil  men 
to  pump  from  existing  wells  rather  than 
an  incentive  to  ccplnre  for  new  sources  of 
petroleum. 

Secondly,  percei'.tnge  depletion  is  clainied 
by  o'.vners  of  oil  royaltie.?.  c.'en  though  they 
rre  completely  passive  renters  \.ho  do  no 
drilling  aii'J  ta;;e  no  rifles. 

Thirdly,  c'upletion  allowances  can  he 
c'aii'.ied  for  incoi.ie  i<.>T  piOducing  wells 
a'jrcaU  which  do  not  lieiessarily  insure  a 
sourpe  of  oil  for  the  Li.iled  Slates,  secure 
"■"Otherwise. 

rousthly.    perct-i'.'age    dep'.etiO'i.  .  l>ecanse 

■  ■■<  I'le  net  income  limit,iticn,  is  of  doubtful 

l°r'r.canre  to  marginal  'Aells.  becau.se  it   is 

•ir  more  valuable  to  productive  r  alior  than 

i"H.rginal  wells. 

Fifthly,  percentage  depletion  en-ou'-iges 
ii'.i.-^i'lociition  hi  the  ei'crg-.  uvir.  urovidtng 
\\.i   incer.tive    for  u>'.dertak:ng  oi;   ai'd   jir.i 
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activities  as  opposed  to  undertaking  research 
and  development  of  alternate  sources  of 
energy. 

I  have  stated  some  of  the  reasons  that 
suggest  why  percente.ge  depletion  is  a  waste- 
ful and  expensive  tax  subsidy  and  should 
be  repealed.  The  current  world  oil  price  al- 
lows us.  however,  to  disregard  its  past  valid- 
ity and  consider  only  Us  present  justifica- 
tion. Prior  to  1973,  V.H.  oil  pi  ices  were  about 
$1  tn  ^1.50  aoove  the  world  price,  vx"!  many 
fell  that  we  had  to  protect  t'le  domestic 
Oil  indvisiry.  Whether  or  :iot  this  protectioii 
policy  was  t'r.e  wirest  tliinj;  we  could  have 
clone,  it  was  wiiat  v.-e  did.  We  deckled  that 
the  c'omestic  oil  industry  was  ficrt  of  li'^s 
Pern  Central:  ic  couldn't  compete  withott* 
being  protected.  The  important  fact  now  is 
that  the  need  for  protection  has  vanished  be- 
ca'\se  the  world  price  Is  ebove  tha  U.S.  price. 
This  change  of  price  does  not  suggest  that 
the  percentage  depletion  doesn't  make  sense 
ior  foreign  oil:  it  suggiest.s  that  ir  doesn't 
innke  sense  on  any  oil. 

It  should  be  understood  thr«t  recer.t  price 
Increases  iiot  only  remove  tlie  reason  to 
r-helter  the  clompstic  oil  Indttstry  from  the 
outsia?  world,  but  more  than  adequately 
compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  the  pement- 
age  depletion.  One  expert  ^f1S  calculated  that 
.issuming  oil  companies  were  e^-pecting  $4  a 
barrel,  n  price  of  §4.70  a  bar; el  would  mal'.e 
up  the  difference  for  repeal  of  the  depletion 
allo'.vnnce.  In  fact,  price  expectations  for  most 
existing  oil  contracts  is  probably  In  the 
neijhborliood  of  5,3.00  ?,  barrel.  When  one 
considet.s  that  the  a'-era^e  pric?  of  crude  oil, 
less  than  two  yesrs  ago  was  $^.50.  and  todriv 
ti'.e  estimated  avera'je  price  for  domestic 
crr.c'e  as  of  January  1,  Is  $5.25  in  the  case 
rl  old  oil  o-id  tlO.ob  in  the  ca!^e  of  new  oil. 
It  is  clear  tV.;,t  price  increase?  have  already 
li-My  re-vardet;  the  oil  industry  for  any  loo.-; 
.sufi'rrert  by  r-'poal  of  liie  percentage  t'e- 
plei^on. 

r;'!  E.v 'tox     .'.-urr -Ur^'T.    i;.s:>.rR'^NX"E:.".  ai. 

Cl  ALITV,    AN'l    IKFL-^IICS' 

V:.A.  .:ner.t  of  the  Federal  W;il;r  Polhnion 
'ro'itrol  Act  Amendments  and  the  Clean  Air 
A(.i  committed  this  nation  to  cie:in  up  its 
'oiiled  a.r.  resiore  its  pnUuied  v.Htervvays, 
and  prevent  the  earth's  physirrtl  eiuiron- 
ment  from  further  degradation.  Much  prog- 
ress hai  been  made  toward  achieving  these 
goals.  It  ht.s  been  expensive  but  the  conse- 
quences of  not  establishing;  a  vigorous  na- 
tional poliutiou  abatement  effort,  would  re- 
sult in  higher  capital  iiwestments,  a  ccn- 
♦m'led  loss  of  aesthetic  values,  and  contintied 
pi)llatio;i-related  human  sickne.ss  and  death. 

roiltition  abatement  eilort^s  must  continue 
us  c-chedulsd.  E:iergy  production  projects 
that  utilize  federal  funds  must  not  be  ex- 
t  nipted  from  the  requirements  of  section  102 
i2>(C)  of  the  National  Environment.ii  Pol- 
icy Act  (NEPA).  Before  the  federal  en, iron- 
mental  l^udget  1  ■  cut  fiirther.  one  niu^i  take 
u  hiir-.l  look  at  the  role  federal  and  private 
ptjiJiitiini  abtiienient  spending  hus  on  intta- 
iion. 

Over  the  '-;i:.t  three  year:,  ih.*  federal  gov- 
ernmcnc's  en.ironmental  protection  pro- 
gram has  been  severely  reduced.  Half  of 
the  funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
by  the  Congic.iS  for  the  coiist. action  of 
wasie"i"'ater  tieatment  facilities  have  been 
in-pounded  During  FY  72-74.  over  15',  of 
the  ft'.idb  Congress  ant!.o'.'ized  for  the  Xa- 
'ionu!  Park  Service.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ic?.  Burs'att  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Land  and 
Wr.er  Conservation  Fund,  and  the  Bureau  of 
I.r.nd  Mjnagemeiit  have  bee't  impounded. 
Tederal  spendii'g  In  FY  75  for  polltttion 
pbater-.ent  will  amount  to  ov.e-fi''th  of  one 
pfrc:rnt  ot  tytal  oudgetory  autl  oritv.  Federal 
t  xpendltu-es  for  environmental  ptirpobcs  are 
less  than  for  any  other   najor  program  area. 

If  conservation,  preservation  and  recren- 
Monal  resource  management  expendinu'i-s  are 
adiie-i  fo  eiireci   ':,'()tlution  c^^ntrol  lo.ts  the 


t.jtal  dollar  figure  W3  billion,  would  equal 
1.1';  of  the  sougtit -after  national  ?>3'iO  bil- 
lion  budget. 

Tlie  President's  Coi  n'  il  on  Environmental 
Qualiti-  (CEQ)  has  been  looking  into  the  role 
public  and  private  environmental  pollution 
c'«ntrnl  spending  has  had  on  inflriioii.  CEO'a 
most  recent  study  of  the  impact  of  enviroii- 
raemal  ')rogrc<ms  on  the  economy  indicate.s 
vhar  piiohc  en-l  private  poliutiou  abaiemeni 
.spenoing  accounts,  at  moit.  for  only  one-half 
of  0.!^  percent  of  the  17',  increase  in  the 
Wholesale  Price  Ir.dtrx  in  the  yeai'  end.nig 
Ml  p-h,  1974. 

CEQ  reports  that  public  and  private  ex- 
penitii.ures  to  meet  the  requirements  of  fed- 
eral SI-  and  water  poUulion  legislation 
iinouiiws  to  seven  tent'iis  of  one  i>erceiit  of  liie 
r,. 'ion's  total  Gross  National  Product  (GNP) 
in  1:<71,  a'ad  1.2  percent  in  1973,  the  vear  o. 
muMinum  impact.  Thee  expenditure.. 
iiiiiounic-d  to  two  to  three  percent  of  all  pri- 
vate sector  investinenls.  It  represents  five  to 
six  percent  o  the  tota.1  er.peitdltures  made 
en  plant  and  eqiupir.ent. 

C£Q  estima'^es  that  project  investment 
pnd  operatlitg  costs  for  pollution  abaiemem 
programs  that  v.ill  satisfy  federal  require- 
ments over  the  next  ten  yeais  wUl  have  aa 
insignificant  impart  on  GNP  grov.  th. 

Tlrere  are  other  costs  titat  must  be  wtiehc-d 
before  budgets  are  cut  aiid  legislation  r>?- 
cirafted.  The  Environmental  Protection  Ag- 
ency (EPA)  estimrtes  the  direct  cost  to 
hr.man  sickness  ai'.d  death  atiributuijle  to 
a'r  poliuilon  at  &0.3  million  a  year.  Air  pol- 
lu;oii  rtces  another  4^8  billion  damage  ai  - 
iiiinlly  to  residenti.'>l  proper'y.  In  addition, 
air  pollution  destro;,-s  $7.6  billion  worth  of 
niaterials  and  vegetation,  a  total  of  ^15  bii- 
lion  a  year  in  additional  Cf^ts.  t.':->.l.;d.iii; 
aesihetic  values. 

Kxcl-ading  aesthetic  lalucs.  water  pi.llu- 
tlon  co?t3  A.nericans  at  Ica.si  &1I  billion  a 
vc.-.r.  Seven  hundied  million  of  this  figiae 
is  directly  attri'nrtable  to  huavan  s'ci'ues» 
and  deatti. 

CEQ  recently  estimat'-d  t'-..:t  $210.4  bitiinn 
i  in  1973  dollars)  would  be  ntn-ded  frcni  1373- 
1082  to  meet  tite  fedeial  reqi;irem?nts  en- 
actct  several  years  ago.  Witiioitt  the;e  prc- 
grains,  the  nation  v.  ottld  suffer  over  $3C0 
billion  in  pollution  attributable  daraagei-. 

There  is  mu'.h  v.ork  to  be  done.  EPA  re- 
ported in  1972  that  fie  estinn.ted  coit  ef- 
fects of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  FY  77  would 
be:  damages  without  controls — $24.9  bil- 
lion: di'ina^es  with  controls  4>10.8  billion: 
cost  controls  $12  3  billion.  It  would  be  chenp- 
er  to  install  and  operaie  the  poliutiou  con- 
trol eciuipment  th.au  to  suffer  th.e  monetary 
da.vi.ges  that  are  bound  lo  result  if  the 
equipment  is  no'  installed  or  if  the  installa- 
tion is  delaycJ.  Iusti..!Iatio:i  later  v.ill  'a 
nil  re  e;.^cnslve. 

The  costs  of  pori'..ti.iou  rbaien'ont  n.uet 
not  'oe  calculated  solely  en  The  basir,  of  capital 
needed  to  purcha.se  equipment.  The  coois 
to  health.  ai:d  tlie  desire  for  clean  waer. 
clean  air  and  a  healti-.fnl  environm.--nt  ihai 
h.y.'c  been  repeat  sdly  emphr»3ii:ed  by  tj;e  p'.io- 
l:c  muit  hs  considered.  The  water  polUiti'Mi 
program  au:horized  by  the  Coiij^.-ess  ha.-. 
been  cut  in  half.  The  Ia'«ie  restoration  pro- 
gram i»as  never  reteived  Administrative  fiscal 
ii;ppor;. 

Ihe  Cle.m  Air  Act  and  NEPA  rv\\\,\  not 
be  ihe  scapegoati  for  an  inflation  ciused 
'.jy  the  oil  producing  cartel  raising  crude  oil 
priies  four  timeo  in  the  last  twelve  months. 
Another  price  Increase  In  Deceml^er.  at  the 
helglit  of  fuel  ell  demand,  is  being  threit- 
ened.  Food  (28.2%)  and  fuel  (:22  3;.  I. 
neither  ct  \»hich  are  significantly  aflectea 
by  environmental  controls,  are  responsible 
for  over  half  ol  tiie  increase  in  the  wholesale 
price  index  from  April,  ly7.i  to  April,  1974. 
Environment  ha^  been  made  a  sua'/'man  for 
iiflaiion;  there  is  no  evlelev.ce  t.T  support 
this  mirace  and  justify  additloral  fiscal  re- 
d lie  lions. 
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COMMriTCE  ON  Interior  ako 

JNSULAR  Affairs, 
Washitigton,  D.C. ^September  14.  1074. 
T'le  President,  j 

The  White  House,         f 
M'ashington,  D.C.         i 

My  Dear  Mr.  Pucsio^^t:  As  r^eir.bers  of  the 
Senate  who  serve  on  wmmittees  which  have 
important   responsiliilities  for   the   develop- 
ment and  oversight  oX  federal  erergv,  natural 
resource,      recreation  I  and      environmental 
^-  policy,  we  welcome  tlj|  oppcrtunitv  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Septer^ier  16th  Natural  Re- 
sources, Recreation  ang  Environmental  Con- 
ference on  Inflation  inlDallas.  Texas.  We  are 
hopeful   that  this  co'ifcrence  will  result  In 
effective  and  meanintfA  policv  reconiineuda- 
tiQiis   for  the   Washin; 
27-28  Conference  on  I 
We  are   In   complete 
serious   economic   crisi 
rently  experiencing  is 
niestic  problem.  Effect 

inflation,  to  prevent   w ^ ....,.,..,.„, 

ment,  to  restore  confidfnce  In  the  eco;iomy. 
pnd  to  maintain  the  TgabiiUy  of  the  world 
economy  will  require  a£bipartisan  effort.  We 
stand  ready  to  contrib-J^  to  that  effort  and 
present  the  foUowir.g  rfmp.rks  In  the  hope 
that  they  will  lend  toIi  better  aralviiis  of 


ton,   DC.   September 

flat  ion. 

apreemtjjt  that  the 
J  the  Nation  is  cur- 
jur  number  one  do- 
re  action  to  contro: 

despread  u?iempioy- 


the  economic  problenislwe  face  nnd  tiie  de- 
velopment of  a  balances  program  which  will 
prevent  total  economic  ifcllapse  and  move  the 
Nation  into  an  era  of  e<|>nomic  well-being. 
NEED  roR  rocrs  on  caz^ls  avd  oppomuNirY 

AHE^ 

It  is  our  view  that  i)©ih  the  W^  ile  House 
agenda  of  August^/SO  :>.pd  the  more  detailed 
Department  of  the  Interior  Kpenda  of  Sep- 
tember 10  for  the  Dalliis  cojjierence  fail  to 
provide  any  focus  on  t^e  real  aspects  of  re- 
source, energy  and  eii\  ironmenial  oolicy 
which  contribute  to  inJRation.  Bv  ihe'same 
token,  neither  agenda  f&-ovides  focus  on  the 
real  opportunity  areas  ii  which  meaningful 
action  could  be  taken  sto  contrcl  inflation 
while,  at  the  same  tir^,  majBTaining  em- 
ployment and  nvoidiiig  iddiiioiia!  recession- 
ary pressures.  I 

For  example,  a  large  fjortion  of  the  pro- 
po.'^ed  agenda  focuses  <ti  how  fund.rig  re- 
quirements for  varlou-i  Interior  programs 
could  be  reduced.  Yet,  *he  total  aporoprla- 
tions  for  Department  of  Interior  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1974  were  on^-  sliphily  more  than 
$2.8- billion.  A  more  productive  area  o^  in- 
quiry. In  oiir  view,  uould  be  a  dctr.ilcd  review 
of  the  economic  justifica^ticn  for  allowing  the 
price  level  of  40  percent  of  the  N'ation-s  do- 
mestic oil  production  tb  flopt  to  arbitrary 
price  levels  of  $10  to  ?|2  per  barre:  estab- 
lished by  an  internatioual  cartel  of  oil  pro- 
ducing nations.  In  this  one  area  alone  there 
is  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  contiol  irfla- 
tion  by  reducing  con>?ur|er  ccst-  ftom  $5  to 
SIO  billion  per  year  wi^iout  materially  re- 
ducing Incentives  for  increased  domestic  oil 
production.  Further.  acti#n  in  this  area  could 
be  taken  now,  without  |iew  legislative  au- 
thority, under  the  existifg  pricing  authorlTv 
vested  in  you  by  the  E*ei,;ency  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act.  I 

There  are  a  number  of  Ither  areas  in  which 
we  have  serious  reservatfcns  concerning  the 
analytical  and  policy  im|llcatlons  containnd 
in  the  agenda  proposed  afor  the  Con.rerence 
In  addition  to  U.S.  oil  price  control  policy 
these  Include  the  domesjlc  impact  of  OPEC 
price  policy.  Administration  proposals  to  de- 
regulate  natural   gas,    ti 
quences  of  Project  Inde 
simplified   characterizatl 
tal  laws  as  a  major  cau. 
other.<;.  Those  are  discuss 
detail. 

OIL    PRICE 

The  dramatic  rise  In  t 
the  last  year  was  the  big 

economy  and  the  world     „,^ 

fered  in  their  current  crjlis.  High  prices'for 
crude  oil  have  pulled  upfhe  prices  of  other 


economic   coiiae- 

^r.dence.  the  ovor- 

in    of    cnvironmen- 

of  iiiHaliun,  and 

below  in  g-catcr 

li-icy 

price  of  oil  over 
est  single  b!ov  our 
Iconomy  have  .suf- 


fuels  and  together  they  Impart  a  vicious  cost- 
push  to  a  world  economy  already  ravaged  by 
inflation.  On  the  other  hand,  high  energy 
prices  act  as  a  tax  that  deprives  consumers 
of  the  income  they  need  to  buy  the  products 
of  industry  and  so,  at  the  same  time,  move  us 
closer  to  a  worldwide  depression. 

The  oil  price  Increase  was  initiated  by  a 
handful  of  nations,  mainly  in  the  Middle 
East.  Face  to  face  with  a  cartel  of  these  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  and  the  other  wealthy 
nations  are  in  disarray.  Our  economic  bar- 
gaining strength,  our  overwheiming  superi- 
ority in  petroloum  technology,  logistics  and 
marketing,  and  our  diplomatic  and  strategic 
power  have  been  impotent  to  halt,  much  less 
rover.se,  the  price  rises  that  are  pu.sliing  the 
world's  econotny  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  None 
of  the  ma.tor  importing  countries,  including 
the  United  Ststes,  seems  to  have  anv  policy 
to  crunter  the  high  prices  which  threaten 
their  collective  economic  destruction— except 
prrh.-ps  supplication  to  the  rulers  of  the  ex- 
port.;:.-con, itrlcs. 

It  is  a.'stoMnding  that  the  a<;enda  for  the 
D.^nas  ••ecoi^onilc  summit"  has  not  foru.sed 
on  the  oil  pri.  e  issue.  Ignored  are  both  the 
iiecesiity  of  a  policy  to  reduce  tlie  price 
and  the  !nsea;rity  of  imported  oU,  p.nd  the 
fpct  tl.at  domestic  oil  prices  have  also  been 
set  at  the  levels  dictated  by  the  Organlzr-tion 
of  Petroleum  Expcr'ing  Countries,  despite 
♦  he  fact  that  these  prices  exceed  bv  far  the 
levels  that  are  necessary  or  desirable  to  er- 
conrnge  enerpv  conservation  a-.d  de-clop- 
r.:c  rit  of  new  energy  supplies. 

The  prices  of  40  percent  r.f  our  domestic 
oil  have  been  decontrolled,  and  have  almost 
tripled  at  a  consumer  cost  of  $8  billior  per 
year.  Prices  of  the  remr.lning  60  percent  fat 
Is  still  under  controls  were  permitted  to  in- 
crease by  mere  than  one  third  In  December 
of  1973.  costing  the  economy  another  $3  bli- 
ii  ...  Recent  press  reports  indicate  the  Ad- 
••ninistration  now  rrop-.ses  to  decontrol  this 
portion  of  supply  as  well,  creating  ar.cther 
»in  billion  m  windfall  profits  for  the  oil 
C'^mpunirs  at  the  expense  of  t'.e  rest  r'  'i  e 
economy.  "  "  " 

^^ore  attention  should  be  given  to  the  im- 
paeis  of  e.xorbltant  oil  prices,  whl'-h  are 
simultaneously  inflationary  and  deprcs^e 
lo  the  economy,  as  well  as  to  the  serious  and 
cornpllcated  economic  i.ssues  involved  in  con- 
trolling prices.  The  distortions  and  inefficien- 
cies created  by  the  two-tier  svstem,  and  the 
exploration  cf  alternatives  to  this  s'-.^tem 
other  than  total  price  dccoiitrol  merit  "rl- 
ous  consideration. 

The  impact  upon  the  economy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  rerr.ove  controls 
from  the  price  of  domestic  natural  gas  and 
to  allow  domestic  gp.s  prices  to  rbe  to  the 
level  of  prices  decreed  by  the  oil  exporting 
nations  warrants  the  attention  of  the  Infla- 
tion conference.  The  present  svstem  of  con- 
trols on  naturp.l  gas  producers  Is  clearly 
outmode<l  and  counterproductive,  b'lt  It 
feems  to  us  that  the  Dallas  meeting  ought 
to  consider  remcdle.s  that  do  not  add  another 
rnasiive  boost  to  Inflation  a;id  windfall 
profits. 

THE  ECONOMY,  SEi-F-EUrM-IENCY  AND  RESEARCH 
AND     DEVELOPMENT 

A  bold  nptional  strategy  is  necessarv  tc 
stimulate  tiie  development  of  domestic  en- 
ergy resources.  The  Congress  has  enacted,  and 
iS  now  working  on.  many  elei;;cnts  of  such  a 
strategy.  The  Administration  has  comm.itted 
itself  through  Project  Independence  to  such 
a  progiam.  A  conference  considering  the  re- 
laiioi^hip  between  energy  and  the  economy 
needs  to  consider  the  relationship  between 
the  short-  and  mld-tcrm  problems  of  our 
economy  and  the  long-term  need  for  ei.crgv 
We  face  an  excruciating  dilemma  over  the 
drive  for  energy  self-sufficiency :  many  of  the 
technologies  and  facilities  advocated— nu- 
clear energy,  the  gasification  and  liquefac- 
tion of  coal,  for  example — require  exceedingly 
large  capital  investments  per  unit  of  daily 
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output,  and  In  some  cases  their  technolocies 
are  far  from  proved.  '' 

A  massive  construction  effort  today  would 
be  necessary  if  these  projects  were  to  contrlb 
ute  significantly  to  the  national  energy  sun- 
ply  in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  even  so 
there  would  be  great  uncertainty  about  the 
size  and  timing  of  ultimate  payout.  Such  a 
massive  effort  to  create  new,  capital-intensive 
e:.ergy  facilities  is,  however,  massively  infla 
tlcnary.  bidding  up  the  prices  of  tho:e  com- 
modities, services  and  capi<al  gocds  that  are 
in    shortest    supply— specialised    s'eol    -."d 
process   construction   cnparitv.  Becavive  the 
payctf  in  new  energy  production  will  c^me 
only  :n  the  distance  future,  such  cr.n.suuc- 
tiou  projects  will  not  reU-jvc  current  infla- 
tionary pressure.'  by  Increasin';  curre.  t  sun. 
ply.   Becav.-e   they  are   so  capital   intcnsi-e 
and  involve  bottleneck  Indus. lics.  thev  wl'l' 
rot  even  mako  a  signlficpnt  contribution-  to 
:eUe"ihg  unemployment. 

There  needs  to  be  a  clear  recognition  of 
t  .e  faot— cl-arly  demonstrated  In  reports  by 
-I.I.T.  and  t::e  National  Academy  of  Enci- 
neerlng— th.-tt  we  cannot  do  evei-ything,  p£r- 
ticular.y  in  an  era  of  raging  inflation  and 
widespread  bottlenecks.  A  sense  of  realism 
a;.d  a  hard  exr.mlnation  of  enerty  priorities 
IS  neces.^ary. 

ENERGY   CONSERV.^TION 

T\\  vie'v  Of  ;he  tremendous  iinpr.ct  thp  dra- 
:n;u!c  rise  la  oil  prices  over  the  past  year  'ias 
nr.d  on  substitute  fuel  costs.  Inflation  and  on 
thp  average  consumer,  it  is  e-.se:itial  that 
reticles  DC  implemented  to  both  control  oil 
prices  and  to  reduce  non-essential  energv  de- 
mand.s.  There  fire  great  opportunities  to  re- 
dfce  energy  consumption  in  mai^y  sctcrs— 
I.T^P?;^''""'  "P^ce  heating,  and" mdustiial 
f.l'  ,  ^-^t'o'i  i"5  capable  of  doing  more 

'.Mth  less  ei.crgy  and  the  Conference  should 
cor.sH.er  recommending  budget  increases  to 
devc.op  programs  and  undert.'.ke  n»w  re- 
search end  developn.ent  efforts  which  will 
in.prove  er.eriy  coi.servation  and  e.iicicn-,-  of 
use.  ' 


ENVIRO.NP.:tNTAL    Ct  AtlTV     AND    TKE     ECONOMY 

Throughout  the  proposed  agendas  for  the 
Conference  there  are  repeated  general  refer- 
ence? which  imply  a  need  to  relax,  modifv  or 
rescind  existing  pollution  control  and  other 
er.vlronmeuta!  laws.  Where  tliere  are  'eal 
rroblems  these  should  be  addressed  on  the 
merit!.,  in  specific  terms  and  with  full  recog- 
nition of  the  short-  and  long-term  social 
costs  t:;at  would  be  ln\olved  in  cha- Pfs  in 
ey.cring  policy.  ' 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  social  and  e-o- 
r.omic  benefits— whether  measured  in  terms 
Oi  puo.ic  health  or  more  genera!  indicators 
cf  ine  quality  of  life— to  be  attained  from 
pOiUnion  abatement  programs  and  bettpr  re- 
source planning  efTorts  outweigh  anv  pv.bllc 
benefit  involved  in  a  general  relaxation  of 
envl.-onmental  laws.  Better  environment 
Planning  ir  the  form  of  legislative  enactment 
of  a  Natirnal  Land  Use  Policv.  for  example, 
could  increase  domestic  energv  supplies  and 
imp:o-.e  the  quality  of  life  by  facilitating  the 
siting  of  r*rinerles.  power  plants,  transmis- 
sion lines  and  other  major  components  of 
the  Nation's  energy  system.  Again,  this  is  an 
area  that  would  require  new  programs  and 
new  e.vpcnditures,  but  these  expenditures 
v.ould  pay  Impressive  returns. 

THE   NATIONAL  INTEREST  IIRST 

There  .-.re.  of  course,  many  important  sub- 
ject natter  areas  we  have  not  addressed  in 
thi-  letter  which  deserve  and  require  consid- 
eration at  the  Dallas  conference.  These  In- 
cUide  tax  policy,  material  scarcity,  and  the 
problems  facing  our  electrical  utilities.  We 
.\ni:cip.Hte  that  these  subjects  will  be  ad- 
dre^ed  in  Dallas  and  at  the  Conference  on 
Inflation  in  Wa^.hington,  D.C,  later  this 
nionth. 

In  denliiig  with  the  economic  problems 
which  ihrehien  our  country  and  the  nations 
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of  the  world  w-  are  committed  to  the  belief 
that  the  national  interest  must  come  first. 
Partisanship  or  commitment  to  Ideological 
answers  will  not  create  a  climate  in  which 
rational  analysis  can  lead  to  a  set  of  policies 
v.hlch  will  get  this  Nation  moving  again.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  there  wlU  not  be  wide 
diversciicles  in  both  analysts  of  the  causes 
of  t  ur  economic  problems  or  the  t^^pes  of  poli- 
cie-.  which  can  best  solve  the^e  problems. 

We  assure  you  and  Secretary  Mortoi\ 
Chiiimaii  of  the  Dallas  Conference,  of  our 
best  efforts  and  our  support  in  aUUiessing 
me  critical  issues  posed  by  the  s-.aie  ol  the 
N.i' ion's  and  the  world'.s  economy. 
S'ncerely  yours. 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Chairman. 

Floyd  K   Haskell. 

Mevhcr. 


TIIE  ECONOMY 


Mi'.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  quite 
pleased  that  the  Economic  Summit  and 
Pre-Summit  meetings  gave  Americans 
tlie  opportunity  to  obtain  thoughts  on 
the  economy  from  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished experts  in  the  private  sector. 
Cue  of  the  business  community's  leaders 
who  has  contributed  many  times  to  the 
Government's  economic  understanding  is 
Philip  O.  Geier,  Jr.,  president  of  Concin- 
nati  Milacron.  Inc.  Ivli-.  Geier  was  the 
participant  in  tlie  Business  and  Manu- 
facturing Conference  on  Inflation  in  De- 
ti'oit  on  September  19.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Geier's  statement  should  bo  reviewed 
most  carefully.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention in  particular  to  his  comments  on 
the  need  for  increasing  productivity,  an 
extremely  important  goal.  Since  Mr. 
Geier's  industry,  the  machine  tool  build- 
ei-s.  will  be  a  crucial  part  of  any  such 
effort.  Mr.  Geier  is  extremely  familiar 
with  this  issue. 

I  ask  unaniir.o'iis  consent  tli;',t  Mr. 
Geier's  statements  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SMTEMENT  by  PHILII*0.  OtlEI'.  Jr  .  BllSli>iESS 

ANo  Man ur Ac-iURiKO  Conferfnil   on  In- 

ri..\TioN,  September  19,  19'.'4 

We  fill  know  that  lnf!a1ion  rff,uils  from 
many  actions  over  a  period  of  years.  Tliere 
Is  no  single,  q'ulck  cure:  a  combination  oi 
rempdie"?.  both  short  and  long  term,  are 
needed.  The  process  will  require  belt  tighten- 
ing by  ^overumeit.  by  labor  and  busines'-, 
ar.d  by  all  citizens. 

I  would  lilte  to  devote  my  comments  to 
rources  of  action  to  be  followed. 

We  supj-ort  a  1975  fiscal  year  budjjet  at 
a  level  of  three  hundred  billion  dollars,  and 
endorse  a  balanced  fiscal  year  1976  bud^jet. 

We  believe  a.  clo.-ely-monitored  monetary 
policy  of  restraint  is  a  necessary  element  in 
bringirg  infiatlcn  under  control.  However, 
some  easing  of  Federal  Rsserve  policy  might, 
at  ti;nes.  be  desirable. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  forms  of  direct  wage 
r.f.d  p'i-^r  rcntrol.  Experience  has  sho'.ra  that 
controls,  over  a  pfriod  of  time,  aggravate 
r.-.thpr  t.ian  alleviate  Infiation. 

We  si'.pport  healih,  safety  a;id  po'.Uition 
controls  but  feel  that  some  of  them  have 
becii  applied  o'. er -'-".ffalously  and  too  quickly. 
S(!ii:e  have  re.-tiUed  In  excessive  cost  a:id 
rric-.>  .ncieases  v,'itch  have  jncieased  in.la- 
t'-i'i. 

W:^  I'.iily  s'ippcrt  lli<»  program  for  in- 
iTfiVaed  independence  from  oulsidc  energy 
:'-ud  r,v):  materia  sources. 


In  my  Judgment,  U.S.  Industry  must  Im- 
prove its  productivity  to  remain  competi- 
tive with  other  Industrialized  nations  in 
supplying  home  as  well  as  overseas  markets. 
Investment  in  highly  productive  equipment 
is  the  only  way  for  U.S.  industry  to  combat 
rapidly  increasing  labor  and  material  costs. 
and  thus  keep  unit  maimfacturins  cosis  as 
lo'.v  as  pcssible. 

Since  the  Korean  War.  U.S.  industry  has 
';ot  invested  in  nev.-  cpital  equipment  at  a 
r.-te  co":parable  to  other  indiiatrialized  na- 
tl.ins.  O-.r  in<.  cstme-.it  rate,  exj)retsed  as  a 
pM-cer.taff  of  GNP,  hns  been  the  lowest  of 
all  in  each  of  the  last  ten  yeurs. 

Further,  many  of  today's  shortages,  which 
contribute  to  iiiflatiou,  are  tl-e  result  of 
insufficient  capacity  due  to  inadequate  pr.dt 
investment  in  equipment  and  plant. 

When  considcrir.g  how  to  improve  produc- 
M'.  ity  and  alteviate  shortages,  it  is  iniportant 
to  recosnlze  that  present  TJ.S.  capital 
recorery  aUmcaJtrrs  are  only  eqtial.  at  best, 
to  the  lowest  capital  recovery  allowances 
permitted  our  over.seas  competitors.  As  you 
know.  U.S.  capital  recovery  allowances  are 
the  sum  of  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
depreciation  rates  permitted  under  the 
ADf^s.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  In- 
ve.stinent  tax  credit  be  Increa.sed  and  faster 
deprecation  be  allowed  on  a  permanent  basis 
so  U.S.  Industry  overall  can  be  competitive 
in  the  years  ahead,  so  our  rtandard  of  living 
cm  be  maintained,  and  so  jobs  will  be 
available  fcr  our  increasing  workforce. 

Wc  faror  a  iiurther  increase  in  our  lii.s- 
icric  ic;vorable  balance  of  trade.  This  can 
be  f  iirthered: 

(1)  by  eavl-  passajje  of  the  trade  bill,  a 
prompt  start  on  the  GATT  uegotiatloKs.  and 
on  negctlotion'-  to  rcdttce  non-tariff  trade 
"oan-iers. 

(2)  by  nif.king  lonir  term  trade  credit 
terms  competitive  with  those  of  our  over- 
.seas  competitors  through  a  permanent 
.-uengihering  of  the  Export  Import  Bank. 

(3i  and  by  a  fuiLhei-  liberalisation  of 
East-V.'est  trade. 

In  closing.  I  appreciate  the  oppc  rtiuiity  to 
expj-ess  these  views  on  a  subject  so  critical 
to  our  nation's  prf^eat  and  fu.ure  veil- 
being. 


I.NrX..J.TTf  N    AND   TfJE   MACHINE   ToOI.   IXDlST.tY 

(By  Philips  O.  Geier.  Jr.) 
I  iiaie  been  asked  to  comment  on  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation  on  the  machine  tool  In- 
dustry, and  to  give  my  views  on  the  out- 
look icr  macliine  tools  and  the  capital  gr<ods 
industries. 

ORDERS.  SHlPMENrS  AN?  BACKLOG 

Tiie  ntachiite  tool  intJust'-y  :-  a  relative!" 
siiiali  one.  It  v.ill  ship  sllglitly  o'.er  tv.o  bil- 
lion dollars  of  product  in  1974 — a  boom  ship- 
ment year.  Appendix  1  s'nows  r.ew  orders, 
.shipments,  and  order  backlog  for  1966 
through  mid-1974.  The  indices  are  based  on 
current  dollars  with  1957^100.  The  last  peak 
in  new  orders  occurred  in  19G3,  the  low  poliit 
was  u»70.  and  orders  have  aicelerated  from 
that  time  to  present  record  levels.  Tt^e 
-shaded  aret.i  show  the  tir.-e  the  inves'me.tt 
tax  crec-it  was  in  effect. 

Shipments  reflect  the  lon§(  icari  tii^e  tre- 
iween  order  placement  and  shipment,  char- 
at  ceristlc  of  tlie  industry.  Shortages  in  rnan- 
pov.er.  raw  maieriaU;,  and  piircha.-ed  items 
have  kepi  shipiiieul.i  lioin  e.i.panti.iig  more 
rapidly. 

Order  bac'itlog  reflects  lie  iiia'yiiiry  o:  i'uip- 
n\ent^.  even  thfugli  Ir.ciear'ng.  to  V.tep  tip 
v.tVi  lii"  new  orctt'-&  in  recent  ;.  »iirs. 

COSTi 

.\ppeudix  2  poi'iv.vi  ihe  rapid  increa^o  ;;j 
the  last  f;ve  \ear3  of  the  mnjri  ileine.its  oI 
machiiie  tool  indu.-try  co«ts:  neta'.s,  pur- 
chased li!tei':r.ed:.'>,te  materials  pad  ho'trty 
waves,   including  c.  ei '.iiv.e.  'jut   no   .ringes. 


Beginning  in  1973,  and  for  the  firtt  time  In 
my  experience,  metals  and  Intermediate 
materials  are  having  a  greater  relative  im- 
pact on  overall  costs  than  hourly  wagea, 
even  though  the  Industry  is  very  labor  in- 
tensive. 

By  rpprcprialely  v.ei!,liting  the.se  Depait- 
nient  c'  Labor  indices  (wages  50'",  inter- 
med.r.te  materials  35':  .  and  metals  15';  ),  a 
composite  cost  Inde.K  lor  machins  tools  has 
been  calculated  (Appendix  3). 

In  t'ne  last  three  years,  the  annual  p'^r- 
cent  increa.-e  "r.if-  (.one  from  6.8':  in  1072  to 
an  estimated  and  astcuis.h;i;g  22.6  -  !  (A;:- 
re:t'l!.:4). 

I'RICES 

What  about  prices?  The  industry  has  had 
an  historical  pnciiig  practice  ol  pricing  at 
the  time  of  tlie  receipt  of  the  order  rather 
tlian  time  of  shipment.  Appendix  5  com- 
paies  the  Department  of  Labor's  co.st  and 
price  indices.  Note  that  the  gap  between  the 
price  and  cost  indices  did  not  begin  to  nar-' 
row  uniil  the  past  three  or  four  quarters,  llie 
tairly  stable  prices  oi  1971  and  1972  were 
Ui',rir.3  t'ne  period  of  price  control.  Prices 
began  to  increase  in  1373.  but  still  lag  aixsut, 
one  jear  behind  mounting  cost  Increases; 
hence  the  severe  profit  squeeze  in  the  ma- 
chire  tool  industry.  From  this  graph  one 
might  conclude  that  prices  are  starting  to 
catch  up  with  costs.  This  is  not  necessarily 
true. 

As  Show  n  ill  Appendix  6.  average  deliveries 
have  Kt;'adily  lengthened  from  a  low  of  24 
weeks  in  tne  .second  quarter  of  1971  to  72 
V,  eeks  in  the  second  Ciuarter  of  this  year.  Tiie 
graph  in  Appendix  7  shows  the  effect  ol  Ions 
deliveries  on  prices  and  revenues.  The  price 
iadijx  line  has  been  replotted  to  the  riglit  bv 
tlie  average  delivery  tlnies  showti  in  Appen- 
dix 6.  Even  tliough  current  prices  are  rising, 
they  are  no.-  invoiced  or  collected  unt.i  ever  a 
year  later  and.  in  the  nieautiiae,  costs  con- 
; iruc-  to  rise. 

For  e\ample.  a  macliine  tool  with  a  tv  i 
year  delivery  time  and  shipping  at  mid-year 
1975,  v.ill  he  invoiced  at  a  price  that  v?.3 
established  at  midyear  1973. 

This  situation  might  explain  why.  in  1974. 
tnachine  tool  industry  member.s,  aciias  sep- 
araleiy.  nt  diflerent  limes,  and  having  pricing 
policies  tiiflerlng  iu  detail,  have  insioied  on 
escalation  clauses,  and,  in  some  cases,  on 
down  and  prosjress  p.'iyments. 

I  tiiiiik  this  shows  how  inflation  has  im- 
jiacted  the  machine  tool  industry,  and  why 
the  industry  finds  itstii  in  ,\  boom,  but  lo.v 
protu  period. 

ot'iLOu:< 

Wh.it  ab.iut  ihe  Outlook  for  capital  equip- 
ment and  macliine  toc:5  in  p;'rt;ci;lar:  First, 
tiie  s'tort  term  outlook. 

Plant  and  eq.ilpment  spending  for  all  1n- 
du.-trifa  should  show  a  12.5'-  increase  for 
1974  aad  a  9.7  .  ir.crease  for  1975  iApnendr; 
8i. 

The  graph  in  Appendix  d  shows  plant  and 
equipi'-.ent  spending  smce  1966. 

Spe'idi.ig  fcr  machine  tools  should  be 
equa".!;.-  as  g<;od  through  1975.  because  the  ir- 
du;-try.  on  tl?e  a' erage.  Is  >old  out  fr^r  th": 
period. 

W'liai  is  the  outlook  be.vond  1075? 

There  are  many  reasons  from  tl.e  demHt-.d 
point  oi  view,  whv  the  outlook  is  favora'ijie. 

F.r.st.  U.S.  industry  must  improve  Its  prod- 
nctivitv  to  remain  competitive  with  other  in- 
dustrialized nations  iv  supplying  hr;;ie  a> 
well  as  oversen-  n-.'irkets. 

In-estment  in  highly  productive  eqv.ip- 
ment  is  the  onlv  v.ay  to  combat  rapi-Jlv  in- 
creasing costs  and  keep  tiiiit  To.aMufacaviT,;,' 
costs  Es  i.'^w  as  po.ssible. 

Since  ihe  Koreas'.  War  US.  induslrv  has 
not  invented  in  new  capital  equipment  at  .t 
r.'ite  lonipara'oie  to  other  industrialized  nf- 
tinn.s.  Our  investment  rate,  expressed  rs  r  ',. 
of  GNP.  has  l)eeii  'lie  :o.'. est  oi  all  in  each  u.' 
the  'nst  ten  vears. 
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Second,  many  of  toda>  5  sSicitages  arc  the 
result  of  insuflicleut  cap  ci'y  due  to  a  lack 
of  past  Investment. 

Third,  there  is  a  need  to  replace  obsolete 
equipment — equipment   ■  fiat   is   technologl 
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hat  whlcli  is  worn 

wi"!  be  needed  to 
iuUliiL'   from    the 


cally  obsolete  as  well  as 
out. 

Fourth,  new  cqulpmen 

produce    new   products         

accelerating  pace  of  tecllology 

Fifth,  EPA  and  OSIIA  *gulations  will  re- 
quire increa.«ing  Invesm.eit  in  safer,  cleaner 
airJ  quieter  equipment,  '  ind  for  the  mii- 
chinery  to  produce  it. 

Finally,  there  will  be  :  ticreasert  demand 
from  the  existing  good  n  arkets  :n  eastern 
Europe,  as  well  as  fro;n  tl  e  developing  na- 
tions and  China. 

But  there  is  a  cloud  hani  mg  over  the  long 
range  outlook:  Will  U.S.  industry  be  able 
to  generate  sufficient  cas  1  from'  earniuKS 
and  from  capital  recovery  illowances  to  In- 
vest in  productlvity-lmprc  :inz  equipment? 
Can  It  supplement  these  fu  ids  In  the  eq\ilty 
market?  Will  sufficient  fu  ids  be  available 
for  U.S.  Industry  to  borrow  either  on  a  snort 
or  long  term  basis? 

Funds  available  to  U.S.  Industry  for  in- 
vestment will  be  less  becai;  be  our  capital  re- 
covery allov.ances  are  not  (  ompetitlve.  Since 
present  U.S.  allowance^,  omposed  of  the 
Investment  tax  credit  and  the  ADR.,  are 
only  equal  to  the  lowest  c  ipital  allowruices 
permitted  o\ir  overseas  ci  trnoetltors.  It  Is 
essential  both  the  tr.x  credl,  a'nrl  the  ADRs 
be  Increased. 

My  concern  over  the  aval  tbliuv  of  capital 
Is  heightened  by  the  renlfz:  ,tion  th.-it  nrofJts 
are  grossly  overatated  In  :  this  Inflationary 
economy  of  ours. 

George  Terborgh  of  MAPI  >.<»5  recenth  piib- 
lished  a  study  empha.-iziii  ?  the  extern  to 
which  we  are  underohp.rpin  ;  tne  real  tost  of 
asset  consumption— both  fij  eel  assets  and  in- 
ventories—and counting  1  he  shortfall  iis 
proats. 

Mr.  Terborgh  s  analysis  :  :i);)lovs  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  statlEilc  i  in  determining 
total  understated  co-ns. 

The  understated  co=t  of;  fixed  a.?ret  con- 
sumption is  computed  by  cornpf.rinfr  cur- 
rent-cost double-declinlnp-1:  filance  deprecla- 
tlcn  with  depreciation  ailo  ved  for  income 
tax  piirpose.s. 

The  understated  co.^t  for  in  tnto-.v  con- 
surnptio.'i  is  calculated  ijy  ill&v.ing  for  in- 
ventory consumption  presci  liv  charged  for 
Income  tax  purposes  by  LIFI  >  anO  oV^  cur- 
rent costing  prnceduie"!,  ai  \  cor/^ort5  o.'-ly 
the  balance  under  histori.-*,-:!:  coetli'r-  systems. 
Appendix    10  .ihows   that    ;he   niWer.jtated 


of  Inventory  replacement  are  needed  to  re- 
flect the  effects  of  both  inflation  and  rapidly 
expanding  technology.  Tax  reform  Is  even 
more  essential.  The  present  policy  of  taxing 
a  part  of  capital  consumption  as  income  real- 
ly compounds  the  problem  of  understated 
costs. 

To  sum  up,  the  long  term  outlook  from 
the  demand  point  of  view  Is  good,  but  I  am 
very  concerned  about  U.S.  Industry  having 
the  funds  to  Invest  In  modern  capital  equip- 
ment which  Is  badly  needed  to  Improve  pro- 
ductivity and  to  ease  shortages  by  Increasine 
supply.  ° 


costs  were  relatively  low  iii  the  mKl-i96'J.s. 
Since  then,  as  the  pv.rch.-'si  )f  power  cf  the 
dollar  shrank,  the  I'-.dersta  :ement  of  costs 
Increased.  Last  year  it  a.-n  .ur.Led  to  «.2C  3 
billion. 

II  previously  Incurred  c~',4,  were  mcaswed 
In  terms  of  the  reven.ie  dolla  -s  agdnst  which 
they   are  charged  rather  tl  m  against  hls- 


last  year  would 
those  actually 


torieal  costs,  afic-r-tas-proflt 

have  been  .'es.s  than  lialf  o 

reported;  4s23.6  biiUon  instea  [  of  $49  9  bViiTon 

(Appendix  11). 

Aud  after  provision  for  tli. 
reported  retained  estrn'n^s  \  ov:!ti  be  further 
reduced. 

In  fact,  adjusted  retained  jarnlng!?,  shown 
In  the  right  hand  column  <l  Anpend.x  12 
have  -oirn  woefully  Inadeq  jate  in  recent 
yeais:  only  ?1.3  billion  last  year,  cc/ipared 
to  $19.2  billion  m  ige."). 

The  difference  bet.veen  re  ;-.rtod  and  ad- 
Justed   retained   earninc.";,   oi    cou.'-se. 
rf-T!lt  of  underrtated   co.:>t3 
A-;  Mr.  Terborth  po.ia.-  out 
that  American  busine«!E  has 


protect  itself  against  lafiaiio  1. 

When     measured     rea'isti  ailv.     rst-.incd 
earnings  are  woefully  inadeq  late. 


Radical   chanf;es   in   acco 


fjr  dtprec-atlon  and  fcr  reco;  nizing  tne  cost 


-:   the 

<  Appendix    13). 

It  is  ap;)arent 

I  ot  '^een  able  to 


:iting   pra.-tli-es 


ERTS  HELPS  PROTECT  PLOT? IDA 
EVERGLADE3 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  for  some  years  now  has  reccni- 
n;onded  stron^iy  that  the  Government 
take  a  more  aggressive  posture  v.ith  re- 
spect to  earth  resources  satellites.  Spe- 
cifically the  committee  has  recommended 
that  the  executive  branch  create  the  in- 
stitutional structure  necessary  to  assure 
continuous  avaih-.bility  of  earth  resources 
satellite  data. 

On  several  days  this  month  and  last 
rnonili.  Vac  committee  held  hearings  on 
this  matter.  The  witnesses,  with  the  ex- 
ception   of    those    from    the    executive 
branch,  r.ll  urged  that  steps  ho  taken  to 
insure  continuation  of  data  Liy  remote 
sensing  using  earth  resources  satellite.'^. 
The  executive  branch,  led  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  has  opposed 
the  idea  of  insuring  the  continuation  of 
rarth  resources  satellites  largely  on  the 
basis  tbat  they  are  not  satLsHed  tliat  .^uch 
satellites  produce  benefits  ccmmensurat° 
with  their  co.'t.  Nevertheless,  daily  we 
rc.",d   in   the   Nation's   new.spr.pers"  and 
tTiacazir.p',  of  (he  enormous  benefits  t'lese 
satellites  ha\e  brought  to  mankind  in 
helping    discover    previously    unkncv,n 
reicurces,  in  he'pir.g  to  keep  track  of 
our  food  and  fiber  icscurces,  disccvering 
Bnrl  mcnitcrirg  water  resources,  moni- 
tOi-ing    the    environniont    aad    locating 
sources  of  polli;:ion,  aud  providing  the 
info/ir.ation  to  i:pdaie  maps  rapidly. 

The  Government  it. elf  has  issued  nu- 
merous press  releases  en  the  usciulne.ss 
oi  the  Ea'th  Resourc-s  Tec'inologv  Sat- 
tclliie.  ERTS.  An  example  of  the  great 
usefvln-s.s  nf  EP.TE  was  recently  f.n- 
r.ounced  by  KASA.  This  reica^^e  describes 
the  use  of  cRTS  to  preserve  (he  Ever- 
clrces  National  Poik  in  Florida.  This 
worK  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Aar- 
on L.  Hiper  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survev 
in  Miami.  ERTS  data  on  the  Everglades 
is  collected  both  by  imagery  and  from 
sn.rll  data  collection  platforms  located 
strategically  th>-oughout  the  Evergl?des. 
Dr.  Hi?er  .-srys  that  data  is  now  available 
ircm  the  most  inaccessible  regions  of  the 
E\erglrdes  usually  from  25  to  40  minutes 
after  the  m.easurenients  are  t.<.'/.en. 

ihe  information  provided  by  ERTS  is 
ii.i'^ortant  not  only  to  the  vccretation  and 
:  ninalc  of  the  Everi'l^de-;  but  to  the  2''> 
m-ili-'n  inhabitants  of  southeast  Florida 
en ;:  to  r  11  thoie  in  this  country  who  irea- 
LUie  the  Evereladps  as  a  r-.-xtural  v^, 
sjiLice.  Wirh  the  iaforn.alion  now  being 
iTD't.ided.  it  is  pcsible  to  monitor  the 
E-.treladcs  cicsely.  particularly  tJie  soil 
i:ol.s.ure  n)  6.  as  necessciiy,  to  regulate 
hufnan  er;tra-v.e  into  danger  areas,  to 


pump  in  additional  water  or  to  increase 
fire  surveillance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  NASA  release  be  printed  in 
full  at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFI^ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  assessing 
the  value  of  Earth  resources  satellite-; 
how  much  value  is  assigned  to  the  ERTS 
system   for   providing   the   information 
which  enables  the  USGS  to  better  man- 
age such  an  enormous  natural  resource' 
We  do  not  know;  we  cannot  find  out. 
But  tliose  who  treasure  man's  natural 
and  renewable  resources  and  believe  in 
the  future  argue  that  the  assigned  value 
should  be  largo.  The  committee  believes 
that  Earth  resources  satellites  are  im- 
portant  to  manlund's   future   and  the 
committee  dees  not  imderstand  the  re- 
luctance of  oiu-  Government  to  move  for- 
ward to  aggressively  insure  continuation 
of  the  acqtnsition  of  resource  and  en- 
vironmental data  by  remote  sensing  us- 
ing satellite.s. 

Exhibit  1 

F.HTS     TiEI.PE    PpOTECr    PtOhTOA     E-Er.PLADES 

Satellite  technology  Is  helping  to  preserve 
Florida's  Ever<:lades  National  Park  through 
fnviror mental  asses.sments  mide  possible  by 
team-.vork  between  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey and  NASA's  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Cen- 
ter. Gresiibelt.  Md. 

L"  .der  the  direction  of  Aavon  L.  Hlger,  of 
the  USG?  In  Miami,  the  ecological  balance 
of  the  3.600-square-kilometPr  (1 ,440-square- 
iTi:!ei  area  1;=  con.stantly  sx-.rveyed  by  20  small 
data  coliection  platforms  (bcPs)  situated 
straiegically  for  water  resource  management 
The  DCPs  radio  their  readings  to  NASA's 
Eaith  Resources  Technology  Satellite 
(ERTS-1)  when  it  pas-seU  overhead,  and  the 
satc'.lite  relays  the  reports  to  a  ground  sta- 
tion. 

The  Information  Is  Important  not  only  to 
the  animals  and  vegetation  of  the  Ever- 
gladts,  bui  to  the  2.5  million  human  Inhabl- 
t.nts  of  soiiiheast  Florida,  Including  those 
in  dea:^ely  populated  Miami. 

UiaUl  the  platforms  were  emplaced  it  was 
di.ficult  t3  get  accurate  reading.-?  of  the 
amount  of  water  in  surface  storage  because 
of  the  lar?e  area  Involved,  the  shallow  water 
deptiis.  the  fl.it  terrain,  and  the  large  amount 
of  vegetation.  Except  for  a  few  radio  mlcrr:- 
•:.a\-e  report.^,  all  readings  were  made  as  a 
restilt  of  per.-^onal  visits  to  individual  sta- 
t'.ovr.  In  the  Everglades  about  o-ice  a  mon'ii. 
The  analyzed  data  reached  users  about  tvo 
months  nftcr  Initial  recording. 
^"jW  that  the  DCP  network  is  ooeratirval, 
Kiger  says  tisers  cr.n  have  data  from  the  most 
inacctjsrole  reglonr.  in  the  Everelades— even 
from  the  middle  of  Lake  Okeechobee  at  the 
top  of  the  v.-ater-fceding  chain  to  Ever- 
glades— usually  within  2Z  to  40  minutes  after 
m^as-ircnients  are  taken.  In  addition,  mal- 
functions in  a  pi.-itform  are  Kiiov,n  Immedi- 
ately and  a  nuintenance  man  can  be  dis- 
patched by  in.c!-,  aiiboat,  or  helicopter  to 
m^Ur  repair?. 

The  DCP  ir.cn«.urenie;;ts  Include  amount  of 
rainfall,  water  levels,  water  flow,  evaporation 
rates,  humit-ity,  water  and  air  temptratureb, 
sr.llrity,  o.xygen  content,  pollutaiits  present, 
a-id  .soil  moi.';ture. 

"There  Is  probably  no  limit  on  the  types 
of  nieasurcrrents  we  can  make  with  the 
D"Ps,"  Hig^'r  says. 

The  dafft  obtniiied  a:e  transmitted  direct 
frc;n  the  DCP  to  ERTS,  which  passes  with- 
in L',414  kilometers  (1,500  miles)  on  either 
s!(!?  of  the  DCP,  at  917  kilometers  (570 
milfrM  altitude.  ERTS  relays  the  messages  to 
l.-ari:.ng  Ktatians  located  at  either  Gocldard 
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in  Greenbelt,  Md.,  (where  the  ERTS  Project 
is  managed) ,  or  Goldstone,  Calif.  From  these 
stations  the  data  are  teletyped  to  the  Geo- 
logical Survey's  Miami  office,  processed 
through  a  small  computer  into  suitable  for- 
mat for  users,  and  retransmitted  by  land 
line  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Conti'ol 
Districts,  the  United  States  Park  Service,  and 
I  tie  Florida  Fish  and  Wildlife  Office. 

ERTS  Imagery  also  can  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  real  extent  of  water  surface,  but 
procedures  are  not  yet  operational  because 
piclttre  processing  is  too  time  consuming. 
It  requires  as  much  as  eight  weeks,  for  de- 
livery of  pictures  to  users.  The  imagery  ha.s 
beeit  useful,  especially  during  the  1973-74 
winter-spring  drought  situation,  in  compar- 
ing the  surface  water  area  with  the  range 
of  water  levels  to  calculate  the  amount  ot 
water  .stored  In  the  various  lakes,  canals,  and 
conservation  areas. 

Knowmg  the  surface  Inflow  and  outflow, 
makes  it  possible  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  seepage  and  evaporation  and  the  surface 
water  distribution.  Knowledge  of  such  hy- 
di-ologlcal  conditions  is  necessary  for  the 
management  of  water  resources  by  state  and 
federal  agencies. 

Higer  says  he  is  now  installing  sensors  on 
the  DCPs  that  will  report  when  a  lack  of 
sufficient  soil  moisture  reaches  a  point  in- 
dicating a  fire  potential.  As  Everglades  muck 
dries  In  a  drought  situation,  it  becomes  a 
peat-like  soil  easily  set  afire  by  human  care- 
lessness or  even  through  a  form  of  spon- 
taneous combtistion.  Monitoring  the  soil 
moisture  dally  will  make  it  pos.sible  to  pro- 
hibit human  entrance  into  danger  areas,  to 
pump  in  additional  water,  or  to  increase  fire 
surveillance. 

Some  22.500  kilometers  1 14,000  miles)  of 
canals  and  levees  in  the  Everglades  water- 
shed, as  well  as  numerous  dams  and  pumping 
stations,  regulate  the  water  supply,  especially 
in  drought  and  flood  situations."  The  prob- 
lem is  to  keep  a  good  balance  by  allotting 
water  from  lakes  such  as  Okeechobee  (north 
of  the  Everglades)  to  farmers  for  irrigation 
purposes:  keeping  a  sufficient  flow  of  canal 
v.-ater  for  animals,  fish,  and  vegetation;  pre- 
venting salt  water  Intrtision;  and  making 
certain  there  is  sufficient  water  to  recharge 
the  underground  water  supply  from  which 
the  city  of  Miami  draws  fresh  water. 

"This  ERTS  data-relay  system  has  been 
\ery  reliable,"  says  Higer,  "and  bv  coupling 
the  ground  Information  with  ERTS  Imagery, 
a  modeling  technique  is  available  for  water 
resource  management  In  southern  Florida." 


FAIR  COMPETITIVE  PRACTICES 
ACT 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  tv.o  of  the 
Nation's  largest  international  airlines: 
Pan  Am  and  TWA,  have  petitioned  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  emergency 
subsidy  to  meet  a  financial  crisis  caused 
by  rising  fuel  costs  and  declining  trafBc. 
Pan  Am  has  informed  the  CAB  that  its 
situation  is  so  critical  it  niay  be  unable 
to  pay  its  bills  by  the  end  of  this  year 
unless  it  receives  emergency  fimds. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  adminis- 
tration's position  that  direct  subsidy  is 
ill  advised  and  inexpedient,  if  other 
means  of  assisting  the  U.S.-flag  system 
can  be  initiated.  It  appears  that  the  one 
solid  example  of  this  as.sistance  is  the 
International  Air  Transportation  Fair 
Competitive  Practices  Act,  which  would 
reduce  the  inequities  posed  by  a  num- 
ber of  discriminatoiy  actions  taken  by 
foreign-flag  airlines  and  their  govern- 
ments against  U.S.  carriers. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  U.S.-flag  system  is  in 


the  interest  of  the  American  people.  Pan 
Am  and  TWA  together  make  up  nearly 
75  percent  of  the  U.S.-flag  system.which 
is  acknowledged  to  be  vital  to  th«  na- 
tional economy  and  defense.  The  two 
airlines  employ  more  than  65,000  people, 
the  vast  majority  of  which  are  U.S.  citi- 
zens. Jobs  for  another  140.000  citizens 
depend  on  the  viability  of  the  U.S.-flag 
sy.-^tem. 

In  the  case  of  Pan  Am,  this  airline  has 
commuted  for  standby  military  a«e  a 
fleet  of  more  than  60  jet  transports — 
;:; renter  than  any  other  U.S.-flag  airline — 
vhich  would  co.st  the  U.S.  Government 
over  .51  billion  if  it  had  to  go  out  and  buy 
them  today.  Pan  Am  is  the  only  U.S. 
airline  iDiesence  in  40  countries  over- 
seas v.here  its  groimd-support  facilities 
and  personnel  are  at  the  call  of  our 
Defetise  and  State  Departments.  And 
they  have  been  used  frequently,  as 
recently  as  the  disturbance  in  Cyprus. 

I  thiitk  everyone  will  agree  that  it  io 
entirely  unacceptable  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  should  have  to  rely  on  for- 
eign flag  airlines  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  links  with  the  outside  world,  much  less 
fcr  its  national  defense.  Yet  that  is  a  very 
real  prospect  if  Pan  Am  and  other  U.S.- 
flag  airlinei  were  to  cease  their  interna- 
tional operations. 

Mr  President,  passage  cf  the  fair  com- 
petitive practices  legislation  would  at 
least  bring  equity  and  parity  to  the  situa- 
tion faced  by  our  own  airlines,  \1s-a-vis 
their  subsidized  foreign-flag  counter- 
parts. It  would  address  the  issue  of  exces- 
sive landing  fees  and  airway  user  charges. 
And  it  would  provide  that  our  airlines 
receive  the  same  pay  for  carrying  U.S. 
overseas  mail  as  do  foreign  airlmes — 
from  our  own  Government,  no  less. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  move  quickly 
to  pass  the  Fair  Competitive  Practices 
Act  so  that  our  airlines  will  at  least  be 
given  equitable  treatment  in  their 
battle  for  survival  in  the  international 
marketplace. 


PROJECT  SUR-VIVAIi 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  since 
last  winter's  oil  embargo  we  have  heard 
much  talk  about  Project  Independence, 
the  name  attached  to  the  goal  of  nation- 
al energy  self -sufficiency. 

Implementation  of  this  goal  must  be 
a  multifaceted  pr(x;ess.  involving  simul- 
taneous research  into  and  development 
of  a  variety  of  energy  source  alterna- 
tives. One  aspect  of  this  program,  solar 
eneigy,  has  already  received  congres- 
sional attention.  But  faced.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  an  international  economic 
crisis  fraught  with  the  most  dire  conse- 
quences for  the  Western  World,  we 
should  be  acting  more  quickly  and  more 
decisively  on  both  the  short-  and  long- 
range  sides  of  Project  Independence. 

Final  achievement  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency  lies  well  in  the  future — ex- 
actly how  far  out,  no  one  is  quite  sure. 
But.  every  day  of  delay  in  full  imple- 
mentation not  only  increases  the  price 
we  will  eventually  have  to  pay  but  raises 
the  danger  to  our  civilization.  To  real- 
ize the  full  implications  of  Project  Inde- 
pendence will  be  expensive  and  pai'iful. 
I  have  seen  little  evidence  that  the  ad- 
ministration or  the  Coi^va-esi;  is  realistic- 


ally cognizant  of  what  has  to  be  done  or 
emotionally  prepared  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps. 

We  are  in  the  throes  of  a  debate  over 
the  immediate  future.  The  reduction  of 
oil  imports  has  become  the  rallying 
point;  everyone  is  looking  to  emulate,  in 
one  form  or  another.  Frances  admitted- 
ly courageous  move.  By  no  means  do  I 
wish  to  demean  this  new  rational  re- 
solve: long-term  survival  presumes 
short- teim  success. 

Plo'.vever,  we  mu-^t  recogni?:e  that  this 
will  be  little  inore  than  a  holding  action 
un:e:.s  combined  with  realistic,  future- 
orienled  prof  -ams.  The  alteniative  is  a 
dismantling  of  uur  society  as  it  is  pres- 
ently constituLec  into  one  less  complex, 
less  industrial,  tnd.  therefore,  less  re- 
liant on  energy  prod'ucing  fuels.  Even 
those  (Treat  black  oceans  beneath  the 
Arabian  deserts  v.iil  be  all  but  depleted 
in  a  generation  at  present  rates  of  con- 
simiption. 

It  is  alway3  possible  that  major  new 
reserves  will  be  discovered:  but  that 
would  alter  the  inevitable  timetable  by 
a  few  years  or  a  decade  at  best.  There 
is  an  a'usolute  limit  on  the  availabilitv 
of  fossil  fuels.  The  United  States  in  con- 
cert \\ith  tlie  other  industrial  nations 
must  seek  out  totally  new  alternatives 
which  it  must  integrate  into  its  tech- 
noloffical  structure;  it  must,  in  a  word, 
develop  a  positive  heritage  for  the  future 
raiher  than  leave  the  next  generation  a 
wasted  world. 

Officials  within  the  administration  and 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  are 
engaged  in  building  a  national  energy 
program  that  will  be  presented,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  Congress  in  a  matter  of 
days.  One  item  that  r,111  apparently  fig- 
ure prominently  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram is  a  20  cents  per  gallon  excise  ta:: 
on  gasoline  to  be  coupled  with  some 
type  of  tax  credit.  The  tax  is  designed 
to  significantly  reduce  the  demand  for 
gasoline — which  together  with  diesel 
fuel — constitutes  at  least  30  percent  of 
our  total  consumption  of  oil — and  to 
create  additional  revenues  that,  in  the 
administration's  view,  would  otherwise 
have  helped  to  fuel  inflation. 

Having  already  expressed  my  reserva- 
tions on  the  excise  tax  because  of  its 
regressive  nature  which  overly  burdens 
lower-  and  middle-income  groups.  I  v.111 
not  reiterate  that  position  now.  But  if 
we  are  to  have  such  taxes,  the  revenues 
generated  should,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary, be  earmarked  for  the  development 
of  new  energy  sources.  There  will  be  a 
critical  period  shortly  after  the  turn-of- 
the-century  when  natural  oil  and  gas 
reserves,  regardless  of  the  present  oil 
struggle,  will  be  thinning  out  and  befor'» 
we  have  fully  perfected  any  radically 
new  energy  source  or  had  sufficient  tin;e 
to  integrate  it  into  our  technological 
s.vstem.  This  transition  will  be  neces- 
sarily long  and  difficult. 

For  that  interim  we  will  need  tradi- 
tional fuels;  and  the  only  reasonably 
plentiful  source  v.ill  be  coal.  We  mtist 
bc.sin  now  to  rcifect  and  make  econom- 
ical the  liqueficction  and  gasification  of 
coal.  Beyond  the  technical  problems 
V  hich  are  well  within  our  capacity,  there 
is  the  broader  and  more  expensive  task 
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of  establishing  the  1  idastrial  capacity 


sufficient  to  the  task 
fuels  in  the  necessan' 


We  must  rai.-se  lirjuel  c?.tion  r.nd  gasifi- 


cation of  coal  to  the  ] 
national   priorities   in 


just  with  Project  Indei  enc^cnce,  but  with 


Project  Sun'ivnl.  If  w 
commitments  and  the 
will  have  to  live  v.-ilh  t 


uj  were  the  last  to  ha.  e  had  the  oppor- 
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f  produrinrr  these 
quantities. 


ead  of  our  list  of 
ccnjunclion   not 


■(  do  not  make  the 
;acri rices  now.  we 
.e  kro\\ ledge  that 


process  thit  will 
ivilization  into  a 
n?rgylc3s   waste- 

bej'ond  the  hor!- 


tunity  to  revene  the 
tiansforni  cm-  g.eat 
decaying,   pov/crless, 
land. 

Looking  even  f  ui  thc-l 
7on  there  is  tlie  dom(  nitrated  need  to 
tran.sform  our  technoh  ?y  from  one  that 
relies  on  the  consumpli  ii  of  scarce  fo<;s>l 
fuels  into  one  that  is  e^  Er  Ie.<.s  reliant  on 
transient  cr  con«;umall ;  energy  sources. 
Solar  eneri?:y  is  the  nici  t  oirvious  candi- 
date, but  there  are  o  her  pos-ihiliUe.-, 
whose  potential  ni?y  'o(  even  j'veater.  It 
is  only  commitrnen'  the  t  stands  betv.-eon 
■un  and  a  future  of  inex  laiistihle  enenr--. 
V/e  must  and  will  1-rJn  to  adapt  and 
Utilize  the  heat  and  \  ioAe:ncnt  of  t'le 
Earth,  the  radiations  ol  the  Sun,  and  the 
physical  laws  of  tho  uni  erse. 

So  crucial  to  our  surt  ival  \z  tliis  prob- 


lem th.^t  v.c  must  be  c<. 

that  we  do  not  become  „ 

Placent.  Our  ingrained ; 

tof^ethcr  rith  a  deep  d:- 

normalcy  •  can  ea<^ily  Ici  d  to  the  sui'-idal 

r.ttitude  thr.t  the  -^itualic  ti  will  eventually 

licht  itself.  The  f^rc;'.tei 

success  in  dealing  with 

crisis,  the  more  prone 

erosion  of  our  coinmitme  it  and  dulliiigof 

our  mcm.oiy.  This  wo  trfLst  not  dp   Our 

future,  indeed,  the  fut 

kind,  is  at  stake. 


rstar,tly  vigilant 
nee  prrr.in  com- 
nic  of  optimism 

ire  to  "retu'-n  to 


our  .'-•hort-tenn 
the  present  oil 
e  wi!l  be  to  an 


ire  of  ull  man- 


president,  I  was 
art'cles  on  the 
Dan  Morgan's 


HOW  WE  PROV^D.^  OJjR  PCOD  >ID 

Mr.  HCmiPHPvSY.  Mr. 
troubled  by  tv.o  recerit 

U.S.   food  lud  progran       .....(,«., 

article,  "Dacca  Aid  Tiec  to  C  uba  Ban 
in  the  September  Vv'ashi  itjLo::  Post  and 
the  September  21  New  '  'ork  Times  ar- 
ticle, "Ford  Aides  Spli.  £  larply  on  Food 
and  Oii."  by  Le:,li?  Gclij  r.re  worthy  of 
serious  attention. 

Tlie  Washintton  Post  article  reports 
Uiao  th^-  United  Staler,  t<  1:1  the  Bangla- 
desh Government  tha'.  it  would  have  to 
stop  exporting  locail.;  m£  Je  gunny  sack'-, 
to  Cuba  if  It  wished  to  leceive  furlier 
U.S.  food  aid  on  conressi  .nal  terms 

Shortly  thereafter,  ci  r  Governmeiit 
waived  the  same  tradin?  it  strict  ion  in 
order  to  authorise  $27  i  liliion  in  con- 
cessional loans  to  Egypt .  ur  100,000  tons 
of  wheat  and  4,000  tons  (  f  tobacco. 

It  would  seem  to  me  t  lat  at  least  we 
should  have  treated  the  two  cc-jnlries 
equally.  No  one  claims  t  lat  Uie  gunny 
sacks  have  a  strategic  va  ue.  arid  a  ooor 
ccu!Ury  like  Eancladecn  :  ee^s  whatever 
trade  it  can  develop. 

The  New  York  Times  ar  iolt  •.utlines  ia 
some  dct?.'!  how  cur  G(  .crimient  has 
struggled  over  rer.chi.ig  r  (  eci.  ion  on  our 
I=yf l^ff /ood  aid.  Whiic  I^ecogr.ize  Uiat 
"     '  ' been  reduced 


our  food  availabilities  havi   „. 
by  bad  hnrvestr,,  we  hrvc   :oL  r  -.vt-  -c'e- 
Qi-ato  priority  to  the  v.ciSc  f-jcd  nroMem 
and  the  critical  position   ve  occui-  on 


this  i.ssue.  Preparations  for  the  World 
Pood  Conference  aVso  have  lagged  as  a 
result. 

Mr.  President,  I  com.mend  these  ar- 
ticles to  my  coUcagucs,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ii.cluded  zX 
t!:i':  point  in  the  Ktcon.n. 

Ti;ere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
we  .0  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recop.s 
asfollov.^: 

Ilrora  the  Now  Yor!;  Times.  Sept.  21,  1974) 

Po:tD  Aides  Split  {jHAr.i-LY  on  Food  and  Cil 

(ByleoIleH.  Gelb) 

WAr.niNr.Toi--,  S..p:er.ibtr  20.--PrcUdr-nt 
rorcl  s  speech  at  the  United  N.^Mods  Wccf-i'-'-- 
tlay.  linking  the  world's  food  ani  enerir- 
pro'olemo,  repressi  led  a  conipiomise  cf  shr.rp 
clliTerences  with  the  Administration. 

The  spcecli,  wiiich  InipUed  that  the  oil- 
produrii>g  mitions  would  have  to  •elxe'  on 
on  if  United  States  was  to  ■'jiive"  on 
fooi,  nl-o  rentctcd  ?Ir.  Ford's  apra'fnt 
recognition  that  Wr.E'ilngton  h<jd  little 
ciirect  lcvcrf.gf  on  the  oil  pnxlucers. 

The  Adntlniitiatioii  debate  pitted  the 
Stoto  EK'p.irimsnt,  which  wanted  to  almost 
d.uhle  li^e  food  aid  pro  ■.•«!«  to  about  $1  8- 
h.Ilion.  against  ihe  Oft; -e  of  Managenio'ii 
nnU  BuU..iet.  hejd;d  by  Roy  L.  Ash,  and  the 
Council  of  Economic-  Ad.is^r.-,,  which  cppb-,ed 
any  Increase. 

In  the  middle  anfl  with  shifting  nosM.jns 
were  the  Prciident's  Council  for  Interna- 
i.lonal  Ecoiiomic  Policy,  the  Treasury  liepart- 
inent  ar.d  ih?  AgricuUure  Depar'.meiu  Tliev 
favored  .%  small  conditional  increase  8ec- 
rctary  of  Agriculture  Eail  L.  Eiitz,  in  parti<-- 
lilr.r,  ripoke  against  increates  publicly  but 
baLicully  supported  Mr.  Kiosinger  in  private. 

OFFICIALS  l; .  TEKV  ItWEO 

I'he  u.iroldlng  of  the  Administration  de- 
bale  and  the  blai;kground  and  underlying' 
nican.ng  of  ifce  Presicicnts  speech  weiC 
pieced  together  from  Interviews  by  Th-^  N'-w 
/ork  Times  with  otfioials  throughout  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

On  Tuerday.  Mr.  Ford  met  wilh  Secretary 
of  Slate  Mirsinger,  Secretary  Dutz  and  Alan 
CTrieu^pan,  chanman  of  the  Ccuncil  cf  Eco- 
n.  mlc  .\i.iv!serd. 

Before  them  was  a  Uiaft  of  the  soecch.  the 
.v.cech,  the  dLt,;'aUon  of  hundieds  of  ccn- 
flicting  mtcios  ti.at  had  been  vnttin  I— 
thiir  aiac3.  Embodied  in  the  draft  v.as  \:r 
Ki.oaifccr's  central  point— that  the  Uri-ad 
S':.te.-,  ,-cu!d  net  t.jsect  oil  liii-iuii.s  to  expurd 
prodULtirn  and  hold  down  prices  unless  the 
UniLCvl  Sta  es  demonstrated  a  wllUncness 
tj  do  Che  same  and  tc  share  lu  food  re- 
sources with  tiie  needy. 

Tho  I-r.sidtnt  accepted  thia  poiut  and  ap- 
proved an  hicrease  in  tlie  dollar  amount  of 
AmerT.".n  food  aid,  thus  endin-  a  battle 
amopt;  a-ency  heads  thas  had  begun  six 
months  bcOjr;  during  the  Nixon  Admlni.stra- 
tion. 

Although  Mr.  KlsclnRe:-  had  to  scale  down 
his  doll.ir  demands,  the  speech  was  a  \ictorv 
for  him.  The  Food  f..r  Peace  program  was  In"- 
crea:.cd  by  what  was  described  as  a  sub- 
stantial amount,  rep.orted;',-  from  about  tQOO- 
mlllion  to  rbrut  GI  .3£-'Dli:ion,  and  there  i-; 
the  prospect  of  an  additional  Lncrcase  de- 
pendlnsr  on  economic  conditions. 

But  the  Presidents  speech  was  also  seen 
as  a  compromise  bv  the  participants  and  had 
."omctliinK  in  it  for  aiinost  all  of  the  depan- 
jiitnts  and  agencies. 

Fjr  the  Agriculture  Department  the 
r.cm M  of  r:ouomi.-  Adviser,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Doportmrni.  no  meiaion  was  made  of 
the  now  do.iar  total,  in  an  e.Tort  to  dampen 
.he  in  l.iti..nary  ejects  of  the  inorea.se  Their 
CL.ntc:n  was  that  the  increase  mtpht  spark 
pa  !io  bu;i,.-  and  drive  prices  up 

For  iho  AKrlcuiture  Department,  the 
r:K..  n  clc^rlv  .swtfcd  the  principle  that  other 
:■   .ion:;  rni-.i  share  m  the  food  etfort. 


For  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Folic v 
the  speech  Included  pointed  reference-  to 
the  reapcnslbiUties  of  the  oil  nr.tio:  s  in 
enei'gy  matters. 

For  the  Office  of  Managr.mcnt  and  Bud<-£t 
Inteje^ted  in  holdhig  b-^ck  Covcrnaient 
spendinr.  the  dollar  t^til  >v.>-i  lower  thia 
t.io   State   Ijepartmcut   wautcd. 

WSPUTE    BECAN    IN    FEB.'-.U.'SY 

The  evolution  cf  the  ccr.flict  ever  f'-'-'j 
aid  and  p-i.-es  date.;  baik  to  Fohruary  and 
the  Wr.3hi?',qtcn  enerpy  cor.ferer.cc.  At  t>''t. 
time,  the  con£?:.sus  v,i  hin  the  Ni.Ton  AhJ 
Inl:lJ^>t^.^tion  wx-.  to  c!o  f.cthirc  rbout  food 
aid  and  ptlccs.  In  this  w;iv.  t!i?  offl-iah 
hcpod.  the  poorer  nation:;  cv;?;ht  in  a  food 
and  cr.cTf^y  nvlc?  Eqtiecze  wotUd  tutn  en  the 
oil  proanrers  and  force  them  to  lower  prlcp<^ 
But  Mr.  Kissinger,  under  the  l?ifluenre  o-' 
BfdLS  and  irieiids.  charred  his  stance  afte- 
tho  conference  and  this  brorcht  him  into 
conaict  with  Georfje  P.  Shnltz.  who  then  was 
Secretary  of  the  Trea-iirv.  This  dispute 
reache.l  Its  pe.ik  when  Mr.  Kissinger  was 
pr  paring  a  Si.'Pech  on  food  and  energv  fo- 
delivcry  to  the  UnltccI  Nations  General  Ae- 
scnibly  in  April. 

Mr.  Ki.;.-ii'i,-er'3  .si.eech  treated  food  and 
energy  as  interrelr.tcd  parts  of  the  problem 
oi  worid  innrtticv  Mr.  Shui'z  flntlv  obleciotl 
to  Mr.  Kirsmgeis  qivin?  this  kind  of  speech 
b\.t  Mr.  KlEsini'er  wot  nhead  anywAv. 

The  speech  wa.-,  a  call  for  a  world  foot'  cor- 
ference.  It  w-k;  not  well  received  at  the 
UiUttd  r.'iuions,  where  manv  ■'aw  ii  jis  a  l3;:t- 
nii'Uite  clioit  to  C3pt-ire  the  .vo'hRht  But 
Americ.-i!j  offl-l.Ts  Imviedlately  set  to  wo'k 
to  determine  wV.ether  additional  foc(?  aid 
wc^iild  be  po.'=;:'ble  nnd  t.-.  forrr^i-iu?  a  nosi- 
t.on  on  world  focd  reserve  stocks. 

Tbe  Apriciilture  Department  Rrgiied  that 
the  State  Departn.rnt  wa;  -Tcssly  eTaggerat- 
i"g  the  world  hunger  problem.  A  new  srrdv 
was  undertaken  by  the  /'r'tcnlture  Depart- 
ment and  a  coiir.e7'sus  w.t?  reached  th-^t  the 
hun^jer  nrobI.-»m  wns  rcrii.  bat  Mr.  Bet,-;  r"- 
mai-ed  mor»  optimistic  atout  it  than  Mr 
Kissinger. 

The  ."-ti.'e  De.Tirtmcnt  was  nroiiin"  that 
the  Asricult'.trf"  Department,  the  Counrn  oi 
Economic  .\dvis»rr,  nnr!  the  Tre.-.sury  were 
o\e-dra -rat 'zing  the  inf.ationr.rv  Imp.-'-t  of 
mere  food  aid.  A  study  v.r-s  unc'ertaken  by 
the  Cilice  of  ^^\n.''genIenl  3':d  Uvd^et  rrd 
i'howed  that  more  wheat  nid,  for  example, 
would  rot  increr.i;'!  the  prire  cf  n-eid  more 
v'lan  r.boi'.t  one  cent  a  loaf. 

AToreover.  it  was  gsneri;llv  pureed  tJiat  iiii- 
exnected  prir?  c-'ects  coiild  he  mcdernted  by 
not  dl.sclot.ing  the  extent  of  the  food-.-^id  in- 
cicate  .-'Hi  by  making  decisions  on  food  aid 
shipments  quarterly  so  their  effect  on  dcrnes- 
tij  pnees  cj'tUI  b»  more  accrrately  pau'-ed 

CBOrS    BFPOr.T    AWArrED 

The  Treasury  wanted  to  increase  C3>h  food 
Edles  abioRd  to  offset  Increaslngiy  higher 
Oil  prices  and  th?  balance-cf-nayments  proh- 
Ici.n.  It  was  told  that  it  woald  have  to  await 
a  new  American  crop  report. 

Officials  hoped  that  predictions  of  bvmiper 
crops  of  wheat  and  corn  would  prove  arct:- 
rate  and  that  a  larj^e  crop  would  make  their 
decision  easier.  But  the  Aurust  report  wa"; 
not  encouraging,  particularly  on  corn  and 
other  feed  grains.  Memwhile,  prices  were  ris- 
ing. It  was  decided  to  wait  for  the  Septem- 
ber crop  report.  That  oi;e  largely  conflrn;ed 
the  Augu.5t  report- the  wheat  crop  was  a  rec- 
ord but  le!?s  than  predicted;  soybean  and 
corn  were  .still  dl.srppo!ntins  despite  August 
r.-xins. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  30,  1974] 

Dacca    Aid    Tied    to    Cuba    Ban 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Ihe    United    States    told    the    Bangladesh 

government    this    summer    that    unless    it 

stopped  exportl.ng  locally  made  gunny  sacks 
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to  Cuba,  It  would  be  Ineligible  to  receive 
further  loans  on  easy  terms  to  buy  urgently 
needed  American  food. 

The  U.S.  position  on  Bangladesh's  non- 
ciigibillty  for  credit  under  the  Pood  lor 
Perxc  program  came  shortly  before  Presi- 
dent Ford  waived  restrictions  resulting  from 
Egypt's  continuing  trade  wilh  Cuba,  "in  the 
ii;n,ioiial  interest." 

Duriivg  the  period  in  which  tlic  Dacca  gov- 
t'riunent  was  seeking  to  overcome  the  ob- 
.sta."lfs  to  American  aid.  Washington  au- 
thorized loans  to  Cairo  totaling  -27  million 
lor  tifb  purchase  of  4.000  ton.s  of  U.S.  tobacco 
and  100,000  tons  of  wheat. 

American  officials  reported  Ir.st  week  liiat 
Biin;!adesh  had  now  agreed  to  cea?e  all  fu- 
ture shipments  to  Cuba  of  the  guiuiy  bags, 
one  of  the  cotintry's  few  export  items.  Gunny 
is  a  strong,  coarse,  loosely  woven  maleriul 
made  from  lute.  The  bag?  are  used  all  over 
tiie  V  orld  to  carry  rice,  grain,  sugar  aiid  fer- 
tiliser. 

As  a  result  of  the  agreement,  the  officials 
said.  It  is  expected  that  the  United  States 
will  sign  contract-  in  Dace?  in  a  few  days 
pi'ovldlng  for  shipment  of  100.000  tons  of 
wheat  and  50.0C0  tons  of  rice  to  the  flood- 
stricken  country. 

Officials  at  both  the  Slate  and  Agriculture 
Departments  denied  thr.t  the  Cuban  trade 
problem  had  resulted  in  the  United  States 
witliholding  food  that  could  have  kept  people 
irom  starving  in  South  Asia.  They  said  that 
no  tirm  allocations  of  wheat  or  rice  under 
ihe  aid  program  were  made  until  September 
in  jaiy  case,  becattse  of  drought  caused  com- 
modity shortages  in  this  country. 

In  addition,  officials  of  tiie  U.S.  Agency 
for  Iiuernatlonal  Development  said  that  cur- 
rent stocks  of  food  in  the  hai'd-  of  the  Dacca 
government  exceed  250.000  tons  and  were 
adequate  to  prevent  maFs  starvation  and 
Inniger.  About  73.000  tons  of  U.S.  v.heat 
from  last  yetirs  progri-m  arrived  in  Dacca 
in  July,  a  month  after  the  Cuban  problem 
arose. 

Netertheless,  critics  of  Wa^hinctoifs  food 
poiioy  said  privately  that  the  comparison 
of  the  U.S.  handll'ig  of  tl<e  Eg>ptipn  and 
Biinglade-sh  food  requests  v.as  .•symbolic  of 
current  American  aid  priorities. 

Sources  here  said  thct  deipite  pronounce- 
ments by  Mr.  Ford  a!\d  Secretary  of  ,State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  at  the  United  Nations 
that  the  United  Si?tes  would  'iMcrease"  its 
food  assistance  this  year,  re  sv.ch  deriiioii 
had  yet  been  taken. 

Al.^o.  Kissinfjer  has  told  governme'.'.t  policy 
Makers  that  •'security  a^Aistance"  must"  con- 
tinue to  take  priority  over  development  aid 
or  Inimanltarian  considerations  in  the  U..S. 
iood  credit  program  called  Public  f  aw  480. 

Updated  Agriculture  D^p:trtment  figures 
.Mio-.v  that  70  per  cent  of  all  such  low- interest, 
■jnj-term  credits  granted  in  fi^ral  1Q74  went 
to  'Vietnam  or  r:iml)odii.  Ti^.e  proceeds  from 
the  local  sr'e  of  the  Amricrn  commodities 
were  available  to  the  t.overnmcnts. 

Adniinistratkn  official.^  liave  said  th:,i  pri- 
orii,ios  will  change  iii  the  1975  pi-o;;r.-.m.  and 
Cor.(,:ess  is  seeking  to  place  limit-s  en  the 
anio'.uit  of  food  aid  that  cati  be  allocated  to 
Indochina. 

However,  three  sourcjs  oaid  last  wesk  that 
representative.';  of  governnient  drpariinents 
"ten'-ativeiy  de -ided  last  Mor.d;ty  to  give 
priority  in  the  coming  months  tt)  iood  re- 
quests from  South  Vietnam.  Cr-mbodia. 
Egypt,  and  Syia.  FoUowuie;  tho  .e  countries 
01'  the  priority  list  wire  Chile  riit!  Baag- 
lai'esli. 

I'ldia,  which  is  faci-.-.g  a  potential  food 
de.Tcit  of  some  6  million  tons  tl:is  year,  but 
which  h.p.s  not  explicitly  sought  l^alis  to  buv 
Iood.  was  not  listed. 

Durhig  his  MlJdle  East  diplcm-.i-.:,-  efforts 
:hi.s  spring.  Ki&singer  pledged  the  United 
biiiles  to  substantial  aid  eOorts  there.  But 
lunding  for  those  projects  is  nov  threatensd 
uy  Senate  opposition  to  the  new  foieitrn  aid 
bin. 


The  aid  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  Includes  a  $100  million 
"special  requirements '  fund,  earmarked  for 
Syria,  and  $253  million  In  aid  to  Egypt,  both 
new  in  the  program. 

Administration  strategists  say  that  if  the 
foreign  assistance  package  fails  in  the  Senate, 
these  commitments  may  be  made  up  by  al- 
locating funds  authorized  under  Public  Law 
480.  Under  this  plan,  the  Middle  East  govern- 
ments could  sell  agricultural  commodities 
purchased  under  the  long-term,  low-interc-st 
credits  and  use  the  proceeds  for  local  devel- 
opment projects. 

Since  a  projected  shortfall  in  several  major 
American  crops  this  year  has  reduced  the 
amount  of  food  available  for  shipment  under 
i-he  feovernment  program,  massive  food  sales 
to  the  Middle  Fast  would  require  economies 
in  other  areas  of  the  world,  officials  said. 
Bangladesli  and  Egypt  are  both  seeking 
700,000  tons  of  food  through  the  U.S.  credit 
program. 

Banglade.sh  planners  pressed  their  case  in 
Washington  la.st  week  with  top  U.S.  officials, 
but  accorcting  to  an  Agriculture  Deparmtent 
aide,  "Until  the  domestic  end  overseas  needs 
are  evaluated,  they'll  have  to  wait." 

Dacca  officials  described  the  U.S.  offers  so 
far  as  "short  of  what  is  req'jired," 

AID  official^  maintain  titat  Bangiadesli  h.ts 
fared  relatively  well  under  the  food  aid  pro- 
gram. In  the  previous  yc»r  they  .said,  the 
courtry  got  400,000  tons  of  wheat  under  the 
program,  the  r.-ost  for  a  sin-.;!e  country.  Offi- 
cials said  that  the  Uni'.ed  Staie.<;  exceeded  a 
1972  pledge  It  provids  niora  than  $60  mii- 
Hon  w.irth  o."  food  as  part  of  an  interna- 
tional elfoi  t. 

Requests  fc.r  %egetable  oils  ha\e  been 
lu-.:;ed  d'lwn  because  of  a  shortage  in  the 
tJiUted  States. 

Dacca  ha.^  estimated  ii.s  coming  focd  defi- 
cit at  ?  .3  miliion  tons.  Officials  liere  s.«y  the 
countr.  needs  fi.^od  badly  but  add  that  esti- 
mate is  too  hli^h. 

I'he  Cuban  trsde  problem  arose  in  .Tune, 
when  r>.  saie  valued  at  several  million  dollars 
to  Hnvan?.  o;  the  gunr.y  begs  shov.ed  up  on 
escort  reports. 

"We  had  to  toll  the  (American  >  aul'p.oritie? 
■<ve  diiln't  kr.ov.^  about  the  provision  in  the 
lnw."  a  senior  Ban^ladc'^h  official  seid.  "Ae 
had  tc  promiie  not  to  do  so  in  the  future  .  .  . 
thst  is  why  the  delay  took  place." 

U.S.  officials  conceded  that  Washino-ton's 
ow:t  policy  to-.vard  Cubsn  trade  may  ha\e 
addecj  to  the  confusion. 

On  April  18.  the  State  Depr<:fnient  rn- 
?tottnced  that  export  licenses  would  be  issiied 
to  American  subsidiaries  of  General  Motors, 
F^oru  and  Chrysler  in  Ar.^jentina  so  that  th.ey 
could  sell  et|uipment  to  Cuba. 

Since  )9fi7,  foreign  countries  that  tell  to 
Cu  .-a  and  North  '"letnr.n-.  liave  been  ineli-ji- 
b'e  fir  credits  through  the  U.S.  food  aid 
nrograai.  But  ihe  President  could  v.tive  tirs 
ban  "m  tl.e  iirtional  iutoresi."  nroiitiing  the 
sales  were  only  oi  medical  supplies,  food  or 
agricultural  !.;oois. 

Oil  Aug  14.  Mr.  Ford,  in  ene  of  his  first 
attr,  as  President,  issued  such  a  vaiver  fc<r  tire 
sple  of  100.000  metric  tons  of  wiieai  to  Eg-,  pt. 
Tiie  deal,  valtted  at  *17  sniUlon,  was  signed 
in  Caho  on  Sept   12. 

However.  Oil  Jun?  7.  the  United  States  had 
concluded  a  credit  to  Egypt  for  $10  million 
for  the  purcliase  of  more  than  4,000  tons  of 
toixtcco.  Agric-.;lture  Dcprrlment  officials  .said 
that  they  could  find  no  presidential  waiver 
covering  the  Cuban  trade  problem  for  lii.it 
loan. 

"My  siippoEiticn  i.s  the  order  to  hare  a 
progrF.m  lor  E^vpt  came  dov,-n  from  Kis.->:n- 
ger's  office,  atid  having  four.d  tl'.ere  was  a 
orobleni  titer  went  to  the  White  llouce,  "  an 
cfficial  said. 

Officials  said  that  Egypt's  trade  w-lth  Cuba 
v.  IS  not  in  comeniion,  although  the  details 
of  it  were  not  availab'.e.  However,  thev  said 


that  Egyptian  exports,  such  as  cotton,  were 
excludable  under  the  terms  of  the  1967  law. 
They  said  no  such  exclusion  was  possible  for 
the  gunny  sacks  made  In  Bangladesh. 


PRESERVING  MINNESOTA  RIVERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesideut,  I  am 
highly  gratified  that  on  October  3,  the 
Senate  passed  an  important  bill  of  w  hich 
I  am  a  cosponsor — S.  3022,  amending  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  the  Low- 
er St.  Crcix  River  Act  of  1972, 

One  puriJose  cf  this  bill  is  to  preserve 
tlic  natural  environment  of  the  lower 
St.  Croix  River.  This  section  of  the  river, 
located  near  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  re- 
taiiLs  its  nat'.jral  beauty  but  is  subject  to 
development  jJiessures.  Although  the 
Lov.er  St.  Croix  River  Act  of  1972  pro- 
vided funds  for  land  purchases,  cost 
evaluations  have  shown  this  authoriza- 
tional  level  to  be  seriou.'-Iy  inadequate 
to  assure  protection  of  the  27  miles  for 
which  the  Fedeinl  Govermntnt  is  re- 
sponsible for  preserving.  Therefore,  S. 
3022  raises  the  authorization  ceiling 
from  $7,275  milion  to  S19  million.  It  will 
be  recalled  tliat  a  highly  significant 
agreement  was  acliieved  under  the  1972 
Va.\':.  whereby  tl-e  States  of  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  are  luidcrtaking  parallel 
progi-ams  of  land  purchases  and  scenic 
earements  to  protect  another  25  miles 
of  the  rivei'way  fcr  which  they  are 
ifcs  ;)onsiblc. 

Under  tiie  amendraents  to  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  19'i8.  two  f>d- 
riitional  Minnesota  rivers  would  be 
studied  for  inccrpor^.tion  into  the  sys- 
tem, to  ass'jre  their  continued  protec- 
tion. One  of  these,  lite  Kettle  River,  is 
i-ow  being  studied  by  the  Slate  of  Minne- 
sota. The  Kettle  River  is  almost  totally 
uii spoiled.  V/i'dlife  end  fith  abound  in 
the  area.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  rivers 
in  the  United  States  for  canoeing. 

Also  included  for  study  is  tiie  uiJijer 
Mississippi,  from  Itasca  Lake  to  the  city 
of  Anoka.  The  geological  origins  of 
Min^iesola  cr^n  be  found  along  the  banks 
of  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  the  river 
itself  is  v,-ideiy  known  as  a  panorama 
of  serenity  and  beauty.  Hov.ever,  seri- 
ous harm  can  result  from  uncontrolled 
lecreatjonal  use. 

Mr.  President,  enat'.ment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  provide  vital  environmental 
protection  for  all  Arr-ericans  I  urge  that 
final  action  be  taken  prior  to  tiie  ad- 
io'i^rrmert  of  Conr-re>s. 


GREEi\SPAi;  TESTIFIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prt-sident.  Inst 
Tuurjctay.  September  23.  Mr.  Alan 
Greenspan.  Chairmr.n  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Adtlsers.  teiiified  before  me 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nom.ic  Committee  on  the  infldtion  prob- 
lem. I  called  these  hearings  because  I 
believed  it  was  e.-<sential  to  have  a  true 
picture  of  the  inflation  outlook  before 
the  Economic  Summit. 

I  found  the  hera-ing  productive-  be- 
cause Mr.  Greer.span  is  an  intelligent, 
candid  witness.  The  coijimittee  uas 
rpared  another  round  v.  :th  D".  Pangloss. 
as  had  been  the  case  so  ofteti  in  tiie  past 
v.ith  Mr.  Gi'eenspan'j  predecessor.  In- 
stead, the  co?iimiti°e  was  provided  with 
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it  the  .serious  eco- 

agreed  v/ith  me 

look  Ls  extremely 

ret  worse  before  It 

it  repeat  one  of 

nspan  and  I  had 


some  straight  talk  a 
nomic  situation. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Greens 
that  our  economic  o 
serioiLs,  and  It  could 
gets  better.  Let  me 
the  exchanges  Dr.  Gi 
on  this  matter 

Senator  Humphrey,  i  »t  me  Just  sny,  Mr. 
Green?p.in,  that  I  do  n  t  think  thai  we  are 
going  to  find  any  niirac  ;  cure  to  restore  the 
economy  to  a  healthy  g  owth  ajjd  a  sudden 
stop  ill  Inflation,  and  t  sharp  reduction  in 
unemployment.  But  I  t  link  the  point  that 
we  are  trying  to  make  li  surely  we  hnve  got 
to  move  sonio  way  to  sorr  ?  Improve  me  i»t.  .  .  . 
Wo  should  tell  thLs  ai.dince  and  we  should 
teil  this  country  that  inlets  something  U 
done  that  is  very  diffeiVnt  from  what  we 
have  done,  the  consumer  fcrlce  Index  Ls  going 
to  be  up;  the  people  are\omg  to  pay  more 
for  what  they  buy;  the  wlikers  Income  and 
his  purchasing  power  is  aoing  to  go  down; 
the  gross,  national  produSt  Is  going  to  de- 
cline; and  we  are  going  tojbc  In  serioiLs  cci- 
nomlc  trouble. 

Now.  that  Is  Vot  an  eiaggomtlon  of  the 
facts.  Would  you  agree  wth  that? 

Mr.  Greenspan.  It  Is  n4t  an  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  nows  anxiou'^Jy  av.-ait 
the  package  of  new  ecinomlc  proix>.sal3 
that  President  Ford  wijl  soon  submit  to 
tlie  Congress.  My  comidents  at  the  Eco- 
nomic Summit  Indicate  that  I  am  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  President,  if  he 
comes  up  with  truly  n|w  and  equitable 
policies.  If  he  does  not.  t  ic  Congre.ss  must 
continue  to  shoulder  lie  major  bur-den 
for  the  fcrmulation  (f  new  economic 
policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent   Uiat   my   opening 


Mr.  Green.span's  tcstinr  )ny  for  the  Sep- 


included  iii  the 

the  mato- 
printcd  in  the 

states  Joint  Eco- 


tember  26  hearing  be 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  o'ojc  ;t:on 
rial  wa.s  ordered  to  b( 
Record,  as  follows : 
(Congress  of  the  United 

nomlu  Conunltlee,  SepI  smber  26,  1974) 

OpFNIKC    SrATEr.IENT    OF    S  :nator    Ulbkkt   H 

Today  the  Joint  Econa  nlc  Committee  !s 
pleased  to  h.Tve  before  It  W  .-.  Alan  Greenspan, 
Clialrman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, to  dl.scuss  the  Infla  :icn  outlook.  ThL-; 


Is   Mr.  Greenspan's   first 
the  Committee  as  CLalrm 


we   welcome  him.  We  hops  to  have  a  good 


unrni;nous  con- 
statement   and 


ppearanco  before 
n  of  the  cr:.\  and 


him.  as  we  have 
general,   and   we 


working  relationship  with 

had    with    the   Coui'cU    In    „ _ 

hope  he  will  bring  more  :  nek  to  u;-  in  the 
area  of  economic  policy  tl  an  did  h!.s  pred- 
ecessor. 

The  economic  sltu.itlon  U  grave.  Prices  rose 
at  an  animal  rate  of  nearly  II  percent  ciurlng 
the  first  h;!lf  of  this  year.  Real  output  fell 
at  about  a  four  percent  ai  nual  rate  duri.Mg 
the  first  half,  atid  it  now  i  .ppcp.rs  tlint  out- 
put, may  ccnii.iue  to  decll  le.  or  at  be.u.  re- 
main flat  for  ilie  re-t  of  1  tie  year.  The  un- 
employmcit  rate  ha.3  risen  from  4  6  percent 
la<^t  October  to  5.4  perccr  t  In  Augu-t  and 
can  be  e.spc^'ed  to  rise  mu  rh  further.  Credit 
scarcity,  record  high  Inter*  jt  rates,  and  un- 
certainty regarding  econoi  ilc  outlook  have 
created  a  tliu.itlon  of  grea  t  strcsi^  in  linan- 
clul  markets. 

I  could  go  cti  enumerat  ng  many  of  the 
other  woes  that  beset  the  economy  of  this 
NaUoii.  but  that  Is  obvlo;  s  to  all  but  tlie 
blind  iiud  serves  no  u--f>i  purpose  at  this 
lime. 

One  purpo.^e  of  this  h«  irli:g  will  be  to 
jiEsess  If  recent  price  stati  sties  mean  L'lOa- 
tion   and  -the   economic   o  itlook   Is  getting 


worse.  The  August  Increase  In  wholesale 
prices  of  3.9  percent,  for  example,  coming 
on  top  of  Uie  3.7  percent  Increase  In  July, 
ha-s  accelerated  wholesale  prices  In  the  last 
three  months  to  an  annual  rate  of  tna»ase 
of  37  percent.  Consumer  prices  have  also 
shown  s:)me  acceleration.  Jumping  1.3  per- 
cent in  August  alone,  which  means  a  13 
percent  annual  rat*  of  Increase  In  the  last 
three  months. 
The.se  statistics  raLse  several  questions. 
Can  we  expect  the  rate  of  Inflation  to  con- 
tinue lo  accelerate  in  the  months  ahe.td? 

Why  are  all  these  prices  accelerating  lu  a 
slack  economy  that  Is  In  the  throes  of  a 
rcces-ilon  :> 

Finally,  will  thU  recent  acceleration  of 
Inflation  throw  the  Nation  into  a  more  severe 
recession .' 

The  take-home  pay  of  the  a  erage  con- 
sumer dropped  about  one  percent  In  August 
alone,  and  Is  now  down  about  four  percent 
from  a  year  ago.  I  frunkly  do  not  see  how 
consumers  can  continue  to  afford  to  buy 
homes,  car.-?,  food,  and  many  other  products 
at  current  price  levels. 

I  think  U  is  essential  that  we  have  the 
best  answers  to  these  questions  that  we  can 
get  before  we  try  to  formulate  sensible  and 
eiiecUve  economic  policies  at  the  Economl'' 
Summit. 

With  re.spcct  to  the  Economic  Summit,  It 
jcrms  to  me  that  the  Nation  must  choose 
between  three  packages  of  economic  pre- 
scriptions. 

The  first  package  of  policies  Is  what  hes 
coiMmonly  come  to  bo  called  the  old  tlmo 
religion— drastic  c;its  In  the  Federal  budget 
BccompaiiiPd  by  very  tight  monelarv  policy. 
I  reject  this  position  because  there  Is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  our  current  UiflRtlou 
h;is  arisen  from  profligate  fiscal  action  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  extremely  tight 
monetary  and  fl.scal  policy  at  this  time  could 
throw  the  Nf.tion  and  the  world  Into  a  more 
.se.ero  recession.  We  need  fiscal  dl.',clpIUie 
bttt  not  the  eld  time  religion. 

A  .second  ret  of  policies  Is  what  I  would 
•  all  the  middle-of-the-road  or  the  consensus 
oack.Tge.  Tlii;,  set  of  policies,  a  great  Improve- 
ment over  the  old  time  religion,  advocates  a 
slight  casing  of  monetary  re.stralnt,  a  more 
vigorous  Jawboning  on  wa^cs  and  prices  by 
the  Federal  Governnie:>t.  an  expansion  of 
public  service  Jobs  to  help  the  unemployed, 
a  Ux  cut  for  the  poor,  as  well  as  other 
worthwhUe  proposals.  I  support  this  con- 
Kcii'-.u.-.  package  and  hope  that  It  Is  the  very 
le;.";!  that  we  can  gei  out  of  the  Economic 
L'ummlt. 

Cut  I  urn  not  sure  tl-.ls  miaflle-of-thc-roiid 
packr-go  Is  enough  to  break  the  Inflationary 
p  ;ychosls  that  ha.s  the  economy  In  Ua  gnp. 
I  think  wj  ned  to  consider  niore  c'rastic 
.-.'■tlon,  InchirJin-:  credit  aUocatlcn,  reactlva- 
tf.m  of  hou-^lng  subsidies,  tax  credits  tied 
to  wage  end  price  restraints,  a  wage-price 
freeze  and  a  much  tougher  price-incomes 
policy,  a  nc  •,■  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
.->.  new  set  of  a^irlcultural  pollt  le.";,  rcfuir.l  to 
buy  the  OPEC  oil  above  e.  certain  price,  es- 
ta^jllshment  of  constant  purchasing  power 
bonds,  and  the  ejta'olishn-ent  of  an  Improved 
economic  uiancigement  and  planning  system 
In  the  Federal  Government.  Perhaps  we  will 
ha  e  a  chance  to  dl.scus.5  some  of  the«e  In 
the  course  of  the  hearing";.  Mr.  Greenspr:n, 
plea  e  f>o  ahead  with  yoi\r  formal  presenta- 
tivi:i. 
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Statement  of  Alan  Oreenspak 
I  share  Senator  Humphrey's  concern  as  p.\- 
pressed  in  his  leiter  iiiviiing  me  to  appear 
here  today  that  the  wholesale  price  index  f.^r 
AugUHt  presages  further  Inflationary  pres- 
sures In  the  months  ahead.  Indeed  while  I 
wish  it  v.ere  otherwise,  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence ut  this  point  supports  tills  view.  There 
arc  some  faint,  preliminary  suggestions  of  an 
easing  In  pr.ce  prsi  sures  Including  some  very 
early  Indications  that  the  reduction  la  de- 


mand for  Inventories  In  a  number  of  sectors 
la  beginning  to  Induce  some  shadings  and 
discounts  In  a  number  of  prices.  I  also  find 
some  comfort  In  the  fact  that  the  most  re- 
cent report  of  the  National  As.soclatlon  of 
Purchasing  Management,  a  report  I  find  to  be 
a  quite  sensitive  Indlcatcr  of  economic  activ- 
Ity,  Indicates  some  evidence  of  slippages  In  a 
nnmber  of  prices.  V.lille  this  evidence  shc-.id 
not  be  disregarded  It  Is  still  too  fragmentary 
to  warrant  any  real  conviction  that  a  signif- 
ica-it  diminution  in  the  r:-.te  of  Inflation  is  at 
hand. 

Certainly  th.e  outlook  for  food  prices  is 
not  encotir;;glng.  It  had  appeared  as  recently 
as  m.ld-Jiine  that  bountiful  crops  and  en- 
Ir.rgcd  supplies  of  livestock  would  stabili.-e 
agrlculturfil  and  food  prices  throughout  the 
remainc'er  of  1974  p.nd  well  Into  1975.  The 
unfortunate  occurrence  of  the  drought  and 
the  most  recent  frost  has  sharply  curtailed 
the  crop  outlook  and  farm  prices  have  moved 
up.  Food  prices,  as  you  know,  were  reported 
to  be  up  1.4  percent  (sep.Ronally  adjusted)  at 
retail  during  Augtist  and  preliminary  indica- 
tions suggest  a  further  strong  advance  In 
September,  llaere  may  be  some  modest  de- 
cline In  the  rate  of  Incrra.se  In  food  prices 
In  the  motiths  Immediately  ahead  but  it  is 
certainly  not  an  encouraging  outlook 

Hopefully  large  plantings  for  the  1075  crop 
will  help  suppress  any  major  expansion  la 
crop  prices  beyor.d  the  first  of  the  vear 
iro\ve\er,  we  c.innot  count  with  assu'-ancc 
on  significant  price  d^rllnes  earlv  next  yo^ir 
in  antlclp.atlou  of  enlarcpd  .supplies  f.  'low- 
ing ne-it  year-5  harvest.  While  there  Is  a  rea- 
.sonable  expeeUtlon  of  favorable  1975  cro"<- 
wo  must  recogi-.li-e  th.at  the  1975  cropo  are 
a  lo!^g  v.ay  oR-  and  at  thlj  po'iit  v  e  must  as- 
bume  that  food  and  farm  price;  v.ill  be  rising 
at  an  unacrentablv  hl?h  rate  du-in"  t^e 
peilod  immediately  ahead. 

Mo\l"g  to  the  nonf;ort  siJe,  'nc-enses  l-i 
the  Industrial  commodltv  ccmponpnt  of 
the  Wholesale  Price  index  as  vcu  know  have 
been  cjulte  rapid.  I  would  generally  charn-- 
terl^e  these  price  Increases  as  (i)  attribu- 
table to  shortages  of  csoacltv,  (2)  oil  rrlc» 
related  or  (3)  reflecting  pas.sthraiigh  of  ma^ 
tennis  cast  Increases  .strnjr.ing  from  the  two 
preceding  sources.  This  Is  a  rather  Flm- 
pllsllc  classification  bi't,  nonetheless  it  dcs 
shed  8<  mo  light  on  the  composition  of  the  In- 
dustrial price  Increases.  Cla.ssific->tinn  al- 
beit crude  of  the  Industrial  price  In^-rea-ps 
from  June  to  Aueust  Into  the.'^e  three  cate- 
goriis  suggests  about  half  of  the  overall  ri^e 
was  owing  to  c.'.pacity  shortages  and  tie  t^- 
mal.-idcr  was  attributable  about  equally  to 
crude-oil  related  lncre:j;es  and  to  cost  nas.s- 
t.iroushs. 

The  sl.arp  rrice  rises  In  metals,  paper  anl 
many  Industrial  chemicals  are  attributable 
In  l.-.rge  mea-sure  to  capacity  shcrtapes  I-i 
addUion  the  various  freezes  and  ph.iscs 
v.hlch  ended  o.i  April  SOth  of  tlils  year  re- 
sulted In  a  nuniber  of  prices  being  we!]  telow 
what  I  would  call  the  equUlbrrum  marlret 
price— ;hat  price  v.hlch  yields  a  rate  of  re- 
turn In  the  lou?er-term  suHcieut  to  supp- r« 
a  rate  of  capacity  exianslon  wbicli  meets 
The  lon^-term  needs  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. I  believe,  for  ex.-.mple.  that  the  vciv 
.sharp  run-up  li  steel  piicrs  reflects  this 
pl.enomenon.  fis  you  inay  recall  a  lar-,'e  at.d 
growing  prcpoiilon  of  United  States  steel 
consumptlcii  was  being  supplied  by  foreign 
."-.tcjl  nulls.  In  fuct,  steel  capacity  expar.sloa 
In  the  United  States  h-.g^ed  for  some  time 
tt!  ■au.'je  of  the  ability  of  f  ;reian  prcducc.-s  to 
fill  a  growing  procortion  of  U.S.  needs  at 
competitive  prices  and  the  widespread  e\- 
prctation  that  much  of  the  future  Increase 
In  the  steel  needs  of  American  Industry 
would  crmo  from  abroad.  The  devaluation 
of  August  1971,  however,  significantly  dimin- 
ished foreign  competitive  strength  and 
mea:.t  that  tlie  Anicric.n  steel  Industry 
would  htve  to  e.xpaud  rapidly  In  order  to  fill 
the  t-ip  thnt  previously  was  expected  to  be 
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filled  from  foreign  sources.  Unfortunately 
pprnings  expectatloris  at  then  existing  prices 
'.sere  not  adequate  to  support  expansion. 
Price  increases  during  the  control  period 
V  hsch  ended  last  April  apparently  were  not 
adeouate  to  getierate  expectations  cf  suf- 
.".  iciu  rate  of  return  to  engender  expau- 
.^i"n  ri  ihe  iudusiry.  As  you  know,  we  have 
stare  had  very  substantial  increases  in  steel 
mil  p'odtiet  prices. 

1  must  say  that  eailier  this  year  I  believed 
li'.at  steel  mill  prices  under  Phase  IV  were 
»:ill  well  under  their  equilibrium  price.  At 
this  p'jint  after  the  recent  sub.tHntial  rise 
I  do  not  kiiow  whether  we  are  ab.p,ve,  be- 
Iv.v.  or  at  the  equllibrl van  point.  But  the 
protit  c.u-.look  has  clearly  improved  tor.sid- 
erably  and  I  would  expect  some  major  e;;- 
pan=ii)ii  In  steel  mill  products. 

Paper,  industrial  chemicals  tind  a  n'.;rr.ber 
ril  other  indu&lries  also  exemplify  sharp  price 
increases  stemming  from  capacity  .'hortaaes 
and  earlier  eilorts  to  'lold  prices  well  belo-.v 
equilibrium  levels. 

The  sharp  surge  In  petrolcvm  prices  has 
been  a  second  major  .source  undcrlving  in- 
dustrial price  increases.  AUhoi-gh  v.e  havs 
not  seen  any  sigalfica:-.t  easing  of  foreign 
crude  oil  prices,  the  rate  of  iiurease  hai 
slowed  dramatically  boLh  for  refmed  products 
and  domestic  ciude  oil.  Howe',  er.  the  sec- 
ondary effect-:;  of  liig'aer  oil  prices  are  and 
will  continue  to  be  felt  iu  a  nmnber  of 
diverse  industrial  products.  Tlie  sharp  run-up 
in  petrocliemieal  feedstock  costs,  for  exam- 
ple, has  affected  re?ius.  plastics,  fibers,  etc. 
although  some  of  the  etlect  is  now  riimini.sli- 
jng.  It  has  al.so  of  coiirse.  put  sip-'iificain 
pressu:  ?  rr  other  fos-sil  fuels  and  C'use- 
quently  has  been  a  majr.r  rTntribunr  t"  the 
r;~e  in  electric  power  rates. 

Finally  there  is  the  very  large  nitnibrr  of 
Industrial  pioducts  where  piico  Increases 
reflect  geiicral  Inflation.  A.'tcr  a  relatively 
long  period  of  modest  price  behavior  prices 
of  machinery  and  equipment  have  Vegun  tj 
rise  more  r.apidly  reflecilng  large  increas^es  in 
underlying  costs.  Similar  developments  are 
occurring  In  the  transport  equipment  area. 


axito.  trucks,  railroad  equipment  and  so 
fortli. 

As  the  Committee  knows  the  price  fore- 
casting performance  of  the  economic  profes- 
sion Is  less  than  distinguished.  The  reasons 
are  not  difficult  to  find.  The  world  has  been 
buffet  ted  by  a  series  of  largely  unprecedented 
forces.  But  even  If  we  had  been  able  to  antic- 
ipate mar.y  of  the  major  International 
events  In  the  commodity  market.^  and  in  the 
financial  markets,  it  i.s  still  not  clear  how 
s-,;cre.s.-iful  we  wo>uM  have  been  in  foreca.st- 
ing  prices,  'liji-re  hai.  been  ar.d  there  cnu- 
iin;;c's  te(  be  coi^iidtiaoie  diiiere:;ce.>  ariiong 
eco'iomit,ts  on  iio:'  thev  view  the  price  mak- 
ing processes.  Even  our  more  sophisticated 
econometric  models  have  not  captured  the 
very  subtle  elements  whicii  have  entered 
tnto  major  price  chatiges.  We  at  tlie  Council 
7.r  Econonic  Advisers  me  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove  our  price   analysis  techniques. 

In  the  longer-term  and  as  I  testified  at 
-.he  House  Budget  Committee  yesterday,  the 
general  price  level  i.s  e.ssc:itia!ly  a  financial 
phenomenon  v.Mcli  lavge'y  reflects  changes 
in  unit  money  .stipply.  But  It  is  not  clear  In 
tiie  most  recti:;  pei-i„d  v.lieiher  t'le  rapidly 
rising  prices  of  certain  types  of  products 
produced  a*i  accommodation  of  Increasing 
credit  and  money  supply  via  the  Federal  Re- 
serve or  to  what  extent  xhe  capital  naarkets 
Hud  f.scal  policy  have  been  pres.sing  on  the 
n'ioney  supply  to  induce  an  underlying  unit 
money  supplv  increa'-e.  Put  wlii'.e  I  am  con- 
vinced thai  in  the  longer-term  sense  inflation 
i.s  a  linar.cial  problem  short-run  price  fore- 
casting muii  nonot'ieless  continue  to  at- 
t-.-:npt  ic  anaiyae  and  project  tlie  indi-v  idu.-'l 
price  ceniponents  v.Vach  nia>:e  up  cir  in- 
tZeMi.s.  Hopefully  our  price  an.-.lysis  techniques 
will  improve  enough  to  shed  move  light  on 
the  ;ti.lu.  ioiiai-y  proce^5. 

St'PPt.EMCNT     TO    TfiSl'MONY 

tlEMENTS  IN  THE  INTERPRrTAT  ie>s;  Of 
PP.ICE   STATISTICS 

High  r.ites  of  inflation  .serve  to  call  con- 
i.iuerable    public    attention    to    the    meas- 


ure.s  we  use  to  chart  inflation's  course.  There 
are  a  number  of  elements  whlcli  must  be 
understood  In  order  to  put  each  month's 
statistics  Into  proper  perspective. 

Each  month  we  are  exposed  to  a  .summary 
statistic  on  the  Wholesale  Price  Index — the 
percentage  change  from  the  preceding  month. 
The  results  are  usually  viewed  as  a  iiarbinger 
of  v.iiat  will  happen  to  the  Consumer  Price 
I;idex  later  on.  But  two  con.secutive  monthly 
increases  of  the  same  amounc  can  have  murii 
difierent  implications.  This  is  because  the 
WPI  is  an  aggregation  of  price  changes  which 
in  total  have  little  meaning  but  which  whea 
properly  dissected  do  indeed  eoniain  impor- 
tant information  about  the  future  course  of 
commodity  prices  in  the  CPI. 

Tlie  two  major  component.?  of  the  WPI  are 
farm  prodticts  and  proce.ssed  foods  aiid  feeds, 
and  ind\t.strial  commodities.  Tliese  two  com- 
ponents sliotild  be  viev.ed  separately  because 
tliey  frequently  Rre  influenced  by  quite  dif- 
ferent factors.  But  each  component  In  turn 
ex)ntains  th.ree  kind  or  iienii — crude  or  rela- 
tively unprocessed  items,  semi-processed 
itenis  made  from  tliem,  and  finished  gooas 
made  from  both.  Now  if  crude  prices  rife, 
interi'iediate  and  finished  goods  prices  are 
likely  to  do  so  as  well.  Iii  the  WPI  Increases 
for  all  three  kinds  of  items  are  added  to- 
gether. Tl-iLs  leads  to  double,  even  triple 
counting.  A  rise  in  iron  ore  prices  will  likel..' 
increase  steel  prices  which  will  result  in  higl;- 
er  auto  prices.  It  is  the  higher  auto  prices 
wl.ich  will  aHect  tiie  CPI,  noi  liie  sum  oi 
the  higiicr  iron  ore.  steel,  and  auto  prices.  It 
follows  tl~.at  both  the  farm  and  lood  and 
industrial  commodiiy  componeuus  of  the 
WPI  will  likely  show  liigher  oveiall  incre»3Ps 
than  prices  of  the  finiohed  gooas  :u  eacii  oi 
the  livo  ccmponeiits;.  In  table  1,  it  can  h!^ 
.seen  that  this  is  largely  so  and  would  be  tveu 
more  apparent  If  the  fi.nished  goods  comp.-.- 
nent.s  were  lagged  to  refect  the  time  it  takes 
cr.ide  and  Intermediate  product  prices  to  Ij;- 
fluence  finished  goods  prices.  But  even  the  i 
it  will  not  always  be  so,  pr.rticulnrl.r  wh?:i 
other  costs  such  as  labor  costs  are  rial:'.,; 
faster  than  materials  costs. 


TiBLL  1     WPI  COMPOfitMS,  PERCt^lT  CHA.GE,  3£A$0;iALLY  ADJUSTED  ANNUAL  RA^E 
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The  foregoing  tinder?cores  the  need  to  look 
ai  WPI  increases  in  a  stage-of-processini^ 
framework.  We  do  this  at  the  CEA  both  in 
-tnalyzing  past  price  developments  and  fore- 
casting future  ones.  Tlie  framework  we  use  is 
-set  forth  In  the  -Appendix  Supplement  to  our 
Xc'sdmonv  bc-io.e  th.i.s  Committee  on  Jr.'.v  30, 
l'j;4. 

."»r.otlisr  elemei't  in  the  iutcrpretaiion  o[ 
both  the  CPI  and  WPI  Is  that  some  con.poii- 
eiits  are  mea.5iired  witli  a  lag.  Ttiat  Is  the  pcr- 
cciiiage  change  in  tliese  items  actually  oc- 
■urred  prior  to  the  monthly  cii.iiige  pur- 
P-fitdly  measured  by  the  currei-t  and  previ- 
t.iis  month's  i.idex.  One  iniporlant  instance  is 
.he  fuels  component  of  the  WPI  iudustriai 
comme.dity  index.  This  component  has  been 
i'-^.pioved  as  a  result  of  a  p;-ogram  und<'rt.iken 
ionie  lime  ago  to  obtain  accuai  ti-aiisaciions 
prices  :or  refined  petroleum  products  instead 


of  relying  on  a  trade  publication  sources 
which  provide  primarily  spot  market  prices. 
BLS  nov.-  obtains  average  realized  prices  on 
sales  by  producers  to  distributors  but  these 
nnces  come  to  BLS  too  late  for  inclusion  in 
liie  i'idex  for  the  month  to  which  the 
cl-.iinces  reier.  As  a  result  they  are  pttt  iii  the 
lollowing  moiuh's  index. 

In  table  2.  estimates  appear  of  v  hat  the 
V.PZ  indusirial  piice  changes  would  have 
be:n  li  t'le  fuels  comnoiient.  much  of  which 
is  lagged,  were  in  fact  net  lagged.  Obviously, 
there  is  no  et-timate  for  .^ugUbt  1974  because 
ihe  ftiel  component  for  that  ntonth  will  be 
published  as  part  ol  the  September  WPI.  As 
call  be  seen,  lagging  the  component  can  cause 
sigtiiftcant  distortion  in  some  months.  Prices 
of  many  industrial  chemical?  are  also  lagged 
ill  'tie  WT'I.  L^ggevl  pri' os  are  also  ir^und  m 
the  Ct  I. 


reeiE    2.    WPI    liOLiSTRIALS,    MONTHLY    PCftCf.raOE 
CHANGES  (f.OT  SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED) 
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■pnsldeiect  In  the 
pes  arises  bccrus© 


Anotlier  element  to  be 
JiitfcrpretiXtion  of  price  cha 
the  market  basket  or  L;ei  i  f  wei'jhts  used  In 
t-ie  I  o;;strucuon  of  botn  (  ur  Consumer  niid 
Wholesale  Price  Indexes  K  PI  and  WPI)  are 
t;;rt.*  o\'.i  of  date.  Most  o     tl.e  information 
n^-out  weights  fur  the  CPI  wcR  (ierived  from 
a  siiivey  of  consuipev  exE   nriltuies  done  In 
I.'Ca  and  1961.  Thus,  in  '.SI 
the  weight  im;jued  in  the  r 
ol  rood  In  the  CPI  mnrkci 
stp.fd  by  about  5  per.  eav 
1973  the  CPI  rose  8.0  per- 
poneiil.  20.1  penent.  If  tin 
lowered    by    5    percontajje- 


v.eight   or   other   items   iai  ensed    by   5  per 


the  c\erall   CPI 
lit,   or  aln-.ost   10 


centatre  points,  the  riro  i^ 
would  have   been   8.1    pern  l..,   „.    „,.i..«u   lu 
percent  less.  Similar  exam  les  of  distortion 
can  also  be  foiii;d  elsewhei  >  in  Tie  CPI  and 
In  the  WPI. 

Of  course,  no  v.-elghting  s  rncture,  no  mat- 
ter how  current,  is  perfect.,  '      " 
as  well  as  In  the  long  rui 
producers  adjust  their  pn 


the  most  satisfaction  or  U  put  for  the  least 
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It  npnctred  that 
ative  impoiUnce 
bashtt  was  over- 
,e  points.  During 
u.  the  food  corn- 
foot!  •veit  ht  were 
poliits    and    the 


n  the  short  run, 
consumers  and 
chiises  to  obtain 


cost.  These  substitutions  Ij 
tive  price  changes  may  cai  ie  fixed  weighted 
indexes  such  as  the  CPI  t  id  WPI  to  differ 
from  what  true  cost  of  Iiv|  g  or  cost  of  pro- 
duction Indexes  would  shov  ,  if  we  could  esti- 
mate them. 

The  price  quotations  in ,  ^.  ^  „..„ 

WPI  are  rendered  Inaccun  te  to  the  extent 
tiuality  change  in  the  Items  selng  priced  goes 
undetected.  This  is  a  lonps  anding  problem 
particularly  difficult  to  ren  ;dy  in  the  areas 
of  prices  of  personal  servlr-ci 
changes  in  discounts  that 
BLS  cause  some  prices  In 
ularly  to  vary  from  the  aJual  tran.?acUons 
prices  obtaining  in  marke^.  The  introduc- 
tion of  realized  prices  for 
products  and  some  Indust 
the  use  of  prices  paid  by  , 
niinum  Ingots  have  impr 
these  important  areas. 

Apart  from  the  analysis 
Indexes   are   used   to   deHa 

repre3ented  In  GNP  to  arri      ^.^.......v 

of  real  GNP  or  outptt.  iwfcy  of  the'prob 
lems  noted  above,  bv  aflfcting  the  price 
measures,  affect  the  calciJitlon  of  output 
changes.  So  does  another  *lemcnt  not  yet 
mentioned.  Where  WPI  sefles  are  used  as 
deflators  (some  CPI  series  &  well)  a  d'stor- 
tion  arises  because  WPI  pjces  relate  more 
closely  to  the  prices  at  whiifti  i-ew  orders  are 
taken,  not  the  prices  applvlng  to  the  actual 
shipments.  In  seme  cases  Hi  ;  machinery  and 
eftuipment  the  lag  mav  bf  t/uite  lengthy 
Thus,  current  WPI  series  si  ould  themselves 
be  lagged  before  they  ere  c  vided  into  pur- 
chases t-o  obtain  real  GNP. 

Finally,  the  analysis  of  ^  nflction  suffers 
from  the  lack  of  price  data!  'cr  all  economic 
sectors.  There  are  gaps  in  HI  ormatlon  about 
prices  paid  by  fin.-.l  p-ircba:  ?rs.  particularly 
by  goverumoius  and  plant  and  equipment 
purchasers  In  the  private  Isector.  Less  Is 
known  about  prices  paid  iy  intermediate 
purchasers.  The  WPI.  afterj^ll,  covers  only 


response  to  rela- 


And  sometimes 
e  unreported  to 
the  WPI  partlc- 


efined  petroleum 
Hi  chemicals  and 
hrchasers  of  alu- 
fea   the   WPI   in 

inflation,  price 

the   purchases 

■  at  an  estimate 


agriculture,  mining  and 
and  there  are  gaps  in  Its  colerage  of  manu- 
facturing. We  have  little  vj  lid  Information 
about  transportation  and  communication 
rates.  Imports,  commercial  \ 
of  other  business  services.  .Si 
CPI  and  GNP  deflator  takenfopether  do  not 
tell  all  the  storv. 


A  TIME  FOR  PETROLEUM 
FRICING  LEADE  tSHIP 


Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr. 
have  been  awaiting  fiim  1 
the  adminLstration  to  dea 
geoniiig  crisis  America 
face  from  the  car^elizatiA 


lanufacturing — 


President,   we 

adership  from 

with  the  bur- 

the  world 

of  interna- 


i  id 


tional  oil.  The  Arab  nations  have  the  in- 
ciiistrialized  and  most  third  world  coun- 
tries in  a  vise— we  must  pay  any  price 
they  ask  for  oil  or  we  can  watch  our  mas- 
sive economies  grind  to  a  halt. 

Each  year,  the  oil-exporting  countries 
ace  asking  that  we  sliip  to  them  between 
■S30  and  $100  billion— which  they  can  use 
to  ditrupt  international  money  markets 
or  to  acquire  real  property  and  com- 
.nnnies  in  the  i'ldustriali/ed  nations.  Tl;e 
time  for  forcefiil  action  to  seek  a  reduc- 
tion in  Arab  oil  prices  is  slipping  away. 
Every  day.  th?y  receive  $300  million  in 
o;I  revenues,  revenues  which  can  be  used 
to  withstand  nny  tyre  of  economic  ."^nnc- 
tion  imposed  by  nations  attempting  to 
force  oil  prices  down.  Yet,  the  adminis- 
tration's only  r.ction  has  been  to  publicly 
display  its  internal  bickering  over  oil 
policy.  The  administration  must  stop 
talking  and  start  developing  a  sound 
program  to  deal  with  both  the  short-rim 
and  tiie  long-run  implications  of  the  oil 
cartel. 

We  must  conserve  energy.  V/hat  has 
been  the  administration's  response  to 
energy  conservation?  Another  tax  on 
consumers  in  the  guise  of  a  gasoline  tax 
hike  is  hardly  the  answer  when  real  con- 
sumer incomes  have  fallen  5  percent  in 
the  past  year. 

We  must  turn  to  the  quick  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  sources.  What 
has  the  administration  recommended  to 
achieve  new  breakthroughs  in  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy?  The  Republicans 
originally  rallied  around  what  was  term.- 
ed  "Project  Independence."  We  do  not 
hear  much  about  Project  Independence 
anymore.  What  we  do  hear  is  that  oil 
production  from  our  domestic  wells  is  de- 
clining—it is  now  down  5  percent  from 
the  same  period  last  year.  I  would  call 
that  Project  Dependence.  The  Con- 
gress is  seeking  to  develop  other  energy 
sources:  my  solar  energy-  bill  to  provide 
some  SI  billion  for  this  major  alterna- 
tive energy  source  to  oil  has  been  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses  specifically  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  Project  Independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  our  economic  well-being 
is  severely  threatened  by  the  soaring 
price  of  international  oil.  The  many- 
faceted  dangers  we  face  are  outlined  very 
well  in  an  editorial  entitled,  "The  Real 
Economic  Threat,"  from  the  September 
22,  1974,  New  York  Times.  The  Congress 
is  facing  up  to  these  dangers.  The  ad- 
ministration is  not.  As  the  editorial 
notes — 

There  should  be  no  further  delay  In  this 
Country's  launching  of  an  energy  program 
capable  of  meeting  both  the  Immediate  and 
'.ong-range  challenges. 

We  can  wait  no  longer  for  that  leader- 
ship from  the  White  Hoase. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Rc.\l  Economic  Thxe.^t 

The  United  States  and  tlie  rest  of  the 
non-Communist  world  are  facing  an  extreme 
threat  to  the  global  economy  that  is  receiv- 
ing only  peripheral  attention  In  the  con- 
ferences President  Ford  has  initiated  to  fight 


"public  oncmy  No.  '."—inflation.  The  threat 
is  unrrecedented;  It  invclves  sudden  and 
massive  transfers  of  Income,  wealth  and 
power  to  the  small  group  of  oil-exportin- 
countries,  with  correspond ine  drain  of  rtac- 
gering  dlmenf^lons  upon  the  resources;  of  oil- 
impor:;i-,!:  countriesy  Only  a  few  days  aco 
the  oil  exporters,  meeti.-'g  In  Vienna,  agphi 
made  clear  their  rtetcrrnlnt-.t*  n  to  ni.tlntain 
and  eM-K  l.nci-eri'e  their  ■•r.ake." 

1.  D'jMFNs:oj;3  OP  ti;l  ciulltnge 
As  a  renilt  of  a  quadruj-'lng  of  oU  prices 
lu  the  last  \ear,  the  ar-cuniuiation  of  fortjgn 
funds  by  t:ie  Arp.b  stetes  ?.:-a  o'.her  members 
;  r  t::e  Inttrn'-.iicnal  oil  cartel  will  In  this 
:  oa.  .ilone  aniou^it  to  some  $7  j  billion. 

The  problem  will  Intensify  the  longer  it 
lasts — end  tlure  Is  no  end  in  sight.  With 
t-vo  to  three  billion  Collars  Mowing  to  the 
oil  prcauce!.s  every  v.eek  for  years  to  come, 
the  Woild  Bank  estimates  that  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  could  accumulate  $650  billion 
within  five  years  and  $1.2  trUlion  by  1985. 
By  comparison,  the  International  reserves  of 
foreign  exchange  and  gold  owned  by  the 
United  States  now  amount  to  $14  billion, 
and  those  held  by  Germany— at  present  the 
largest  holder  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
in  the  world— total  ,$34  billion. 

If  anything  like  the  shift  of  wealth  Indi- 
cated by  the  V/orld  Bank's  nrojectlons  comes 
about,  the  oil  producing  states  of  the  Middle 
Eist  will  become  the  center  of  world  wealth 
and  power.  Those  nations  will  be  able  to 
import  vast  quantities  of  armaments  and 
advanced  military  technology  from  the  West, 
as  they  have  already  begun  to  do.  They  will 
have  a  growing  Influence  over  the  business 
and  government  establishments  of  many 
other  countries  and  will  be  able  to  acquire 
vast  holdings  of  Industrial  and  real  estate 
properties  in  the  West. 

The  sudden  skyrocketing  of  oil  prices  by 
the  International  monopoly  is  now  a  major 
.source  of  Inflation  and  balance-of-payments 
Instability,  as  Importing  nations  struggle  to 
meet  their  foreign  oil  bills.  For  many  coun- 
tries, the  oil  bin  simply  cannot  be  paid  if 
present  prices  hold.  Nations  with  weak  econ- 
omies and  weak  International  payments 
positions — such  as  India  and  Italy — are  be- 
ing driven  Into  Insolvency.  Their  breakdown 
could  spread  to  other  nations  and  financial 
in.'^iiaitions  throughout  the  world. 

The  l:.ternal  prices  of  most  oil-importing 
countries  have  already  risen  In  sharp  re- 
sponse to  the  rise  In  the  International  price 
of  oil,  thus  moving  toward  a  theoretical  bal- 
ance ai  a  highly  Inflated  level.  But  If  the  oil 
Importers  permit  International  balance  to 
be  achle\ed  in  this  way  the  results  will  be 
disastrous.  The  worldwide  Inflationary  spiral 
would  surely  get  out  of  hand,  undermining 
the  value  of  ell  currencies.  In  any  event,  the 
oil  producers  appear  determined  to  main- 
tain their  new  relative  price  advantages  by 
raising  oil  prices  further  as  Inflation  con- 
tinues. Some  are  prepared  to  cut  back  their 
oil  production  In  order  to  keep  prices  up 
and   in  fact  have  already  begun  to  do  so. 

n.   NEFD  FOR  A  COUNTERFORCE 

Tl.e  time  has  come  to  speak  plainly.  The 
United  States  and  Us  allies  must  take  effec- 
tive economic  action  against  the  internation- 
al oil  cartel. 

A  viable  program  Is  now  urgent  to  counter 
the  double  threat  of  world  Inflation  and 
world  depression.  The  first  requirement  Is  to 
recognize,  at  the  series  of  conferences  Pre??l- 
dent  Ford  Is  holding  with  economists,  busi- 
ness, labor  and  other  leaders,  that  mflation 
cannot  be  solved  without  a  fundamental  at- 
tack on  the  worldwide  energy' problem.  Sim- 
ply stated,  the  price  of  oil  must  be  brought 
down,  and  this  country  and  others  mvist  de- 
velop alternative  sources  of  energy  on  a 
"crail'. '  basis. 

Opiimiftic  economists  have  contended  that 
the  problem  of  "recycling"  oil  dollars  can  be 
dealt  v>itn  by  normal  capital  markets— this 
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on  the  theory  that  the  oil-producing  states 
must  Invest  their  money  "somewhere."  Un- 
fortunately, an  automatic  re-establlshment 
of  equilibrium  la  not  a  realistic  possibility; 
the  flows  are  simply  too  huge.  The  Interna- 
tional imbalances  grow  dally. 

Unless  equilibrium  Is  restored  to  the  world 
economy  by  sharply  reducing  the  oil  price, 
not  only  the  United  States  and  other  oil-Im- 
porting states  but  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries themselves  will  suffer  in  a  general  eco- 
nomic catastrophe.  Their  seeming  wealth  will 
prove  worthless  paper;  their  development 
programs  will  founder;  their  security  will  be 
jeopardized. 

Powerful  though  such  considerations 
.should  be.  the  United  States  cannot  depend 
on  their  force  alone  to  bring  down  tlie  oil 
price,  nor  can  It  meet  the  challenge  by  simply 
offering  Its  own  economic  cooperation  to  for- 
eign development  programs. 

The  only  effective  counterforce  v.  ill  be  a 
demonstration  by  the  United  States  and  Iti, 
allies  that  they  mean  business,  that  they  are 
prepared  to  acL  in  their  own  defense  to  safe- 
guard thd  world  economy  from  break'iov.n. 

m.  PROGR.'kM  FOR  SUR\^VAl. 

faince  the  primary  obligation  will  rest  on 
t'.iis  coimtrj-.  an  essenrlal  starting  point  is  a 
call  by  President  Ford  for  an  all-out  program 
of  energy  conservation,  beginning  here  at 
home.  This  means  a  Piesidential  call  on  all 
Americaivs  to  make  genuine  .«:acriflce^-  far  be- 
yond anything  Implied  for  former  President 
Nixon's  "Project  Independence."  Such  p,  plan 
will  necessitate  a  program  to  restr-!',  orpc- 
nall/-e  the  wasteful  use  of  petro'eum.  v.hether 
in  auiOis.  aii'-conditionii^g.  hepi  'ir  Midnslrinl 
ii^e. 

To  the  decree  posjlhie.  such  an  TU'terity 
program  slioiild  depend  on  vo!'  n;ary  meas- 
ures and  on  taxation  designed  to  limit  enerpv 
ronsumption.  In  the  interests  of  fairness  tj 
nil  citizens  and  of  balance  to  the  economic 
system,  a  stand-by  program  of  ra' ion'.ng  and 
fuel  allocation  may  also  be  required. 

The  United  Staies  has  to  be  prepared  1o 
put  forward  specinc  plan.s  for  sharing  its  ow  n 
fuel  v.itli  those  who  wi'l  be  affected  even 
more  severely  by  the  nece-sity  for  encrpv 
conservation.  At  the  same  tinie.  the  Pres- 
ident will  have  to  revitalize  the  f.-'ltering  ef- 
forts initiated  a  year  ago  to  provide  this 
country  and  others  with  alternaMve  fuel 
soui-ces.  Similar  effort,^  to  conserve  fuel  aiirl 
to  develop  energy  sources  will  be  needed  In 
other  Industrialized  nations,  most  of  which 
are  vistly  more  dependent  on  Midd'.^  Epsc  oil 
t!»an  Is  the  United  States. 

In  recognition  of  this  disparity,  il-c  United 
S'.ates  must  do  now  what  it  would  !;ave  to 
do  in  any  ca.>e  by  the  end  of  t'lis  centf.r;-: 
develop  other  energy  .sources  including  es- 
pecially coal,  natural  eas  and  niiclenv  f.nd 
.Si^'ar  energy. 

This  cotiiitr.v  has  enormous  recrveri-blc 
coal  re«^erves— 33..)88  qundilllion  B.T.U.s  of 
energy,  more  thaji  seven  times  the  oil  reserves 
of  the  entire  Per.sii.n  Gulf  and  N'jith  Africa. 
To  de\elop  irs  own  coal  and  otl.er  energy  re- 
sjv.rces.  the  Uniied  States  will  have  to  iVsure 
an  adequate  price  for  coal  and  other  fuels. 
American  prodtv-crs  and  iu'.estors  will  need 
tiie  assurance  of  a  profitable  long-teim  sup- 
ply price  ii  they  are  to  be  willing  to  mwk? 
the  blUions  of  dollars  In  necessarv  Invest- 
ii.ent. 

Ihe  ciiiti'-ulties  of  .suoh  a  program  canr.ot 
lie  undcresUmared.  There  will  be  transitional 
problems  of  production  and  employment  as 
-inie  industries  retract  and  chaige  their 
'"chnologles  and  others  expand:  national 
[-•oiicies  to  facilitate  the  conversion  and  ease 
tl^e  burdens  on  parlicnlar  indu^uies  aiid 
'.vnrfcers  may  be  necessary. 

riie  preservation  of  envlrormentol  quf  ;•:♦%•. 
.■  itii.-Mt  lowering  current  and  proiecte'l 
-'.andards  of  hnprovement.  pres^enis  difficult 
:)r,iblcms  that  can  rnd  must  bo  overcome  by 
V. U;inui.c.--->  to  meet  the  .leecssary  expendi- 


tures for  continued  environmental  prot-ec- 
tion. 

To  carry  through  the  needed  conversion 
without  sacrificing  protection  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  natural  environment  wUl  neces- 
sitate intelligent  social  planning  and  a  readi- 
ness to  cover  the  costs,  through  a  combina- 
tion of  adjustments  In  energy  prices,  profits 
and  trises,  and  through  governmental  sub- 
sidies to  protect  the  nation's  air,  water  and 
earth. 

IV.   INTrRNATIONH,   COOPEr.AXION 

The  President  should  offer  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  United  Stat&s  to  other  coun- 
tries in  a  major  program  of  research  and 
development  for  existing  and  new  forms  of 
energy.  And  this  country  shovild  work  witii 
others  in  building  up  .stocks  of  fuel  that  will 
enable  it  and  its  partners  to  withstand  t'ae 
tlireats.  blackmail  or  embargoes  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  iuternational  oil  cartel.  Work  In 
thai  direction  has  already  begun  through 
the  Enersy  Coordinating  Group  nations  of 
North  America.  Western  Euicpe  and  J^.pan, 
but  thnt  worl:  needs  vast  acceleration,  witli 
heads  of  state  giving  the  task  highest 
priority. 

The  United  States  and  other  nia].->r  iiidu«:- 
trial  cotnitries  which  have  been  t.eated  as  a 
safe  ha^■en  for  the  growing  hoaid  of  petro- 
dollars cotild  bring  additional  pressures  on 
the  oil-exporting  countries  by  limiting  their 
right  to  invest  m  these  safe  countries  be- 
yond the  amounts  needed  to  cover  the  def- 
icits in  balance  of  payments.  Such  action 
might  persuade  the  cartel  to  .sea  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  oil  prices  ai:d  restoring 
relative  equilibrium  to  tlae  world  trading 
system. 

American  leadership  cou!d  head  off  a  mad 
.''.nd  ne&d;e-.s  world  economic  catastrophe  as 
Jraught  with  danger  to  political  stability 
and  peace  as  was  the  Great  Depression.  The 
solution  to  both  d.;mestic  and  world  infla- 
tion liingci  :.n  the  iuiernatioual  e':ergy  prob- 
lem., as  does  the  hope  of  n voiding  a  world 
depression  and  breakdown  in  trade  and 
pa'  ments. 

v.  Is-."..  lOP.D's  oPPcari.Niiv 

T'ae  n.^licn  jiow  needs  n  Fhort-te::,i  aiid 
lon£.-term  plan  on  energy.  Here  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's opportunity  to  enable  the  nation  to 
regain  control  over  its  own  destiny  and  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  entire  world  in  the 
process. 

If  Mr.  Ford  will  lell  the  nation  the  truth 
about  the  urgency  and  scope  of  the  energy 
cri-sis  and  the  neces.-,ity  of  meetins;  it  with 
a  full-scale  conservation  and  development 
program,  he  will  find  Americans  ready  to 
respond  as  they  have  to  other  thie?ts  to  their 
security  and  well-being.  And  if  the  United 
States  takes  tiie  lead  and  proves  it  is  ready 
10  make  the  necessary  .sacrifices  and  expcnd- 
itu.-es  of  money  and  effort,  oilier  threatened 
oU -Importing  nuiious  v.iU  almost  s'trc-lv 
ioiit  in. 

It  ;?  inip-!.=sib!p  to  know  ii;  rdvar.ce  pre- 
ciselv  v.l-.al  ulU  'oe  required  to  drive  down 
tiie  price  of  oil  a  ad  lessen  We.-tern  depend- 
ence on  the  oil  cartel,  or  how  long  It  will 
ta'KP.  Fle.vible  tactics  and  strategv  will  be 
e.sseiuial.  depending  on  the  fruiis  of  research 
and  development,  the  response  of  o;her  oil- 
importing  countries,  and  the  countermc\es 
of  the  international  ol!  cartel. 

If  fne  United  States  and  its  partner.":  suc- 
ceed in  brea'iving  the  cariel  or  bringing  oil- 
prodtuir.g  stf.tes  to  their  senses,  with  a  con- 
sequent fall  in  tlie  price  of  oil,  the  scale  and 
rate  of  \Veitern  energy  conservation  unA 
drvc-lcpment  would  be  ailected  but  the  need 
for  .=ush  a  program  would  not  be  eliminated. 
Indeed,  the  greatest  argument  for  r.n  all-out 
effort  now  is  that  it  will  net  o'.ly  help  to 
■prevent  a  worldwide  erDuon:lc  ar.d  politiral 
disaster  In  the  short  run  but  that  it  is  xltal 
to  worM  economic  de'-elopn);:i.t  in  the  Ic!1J 
run.  _ 


Tlie  world  economy  must  convert,  within 
the  next  few  decades,  from  dependence  on 
the  limited  and  disappearing  supply  of  petro- 
leum to  other  energy  resottrces  and  tech- 
nologies. Sensible  conservation  measures  are 
crucial  to  bridge  the  transition.  And  It  is 
essential  to  find  practical  ways  to  combine 
energy  development  with  environmental  pro- 
tection, for  the  sake  of  hv.man  survival  a.s 
well  OS  the  economic  weH'oelng  of  all  people, 
fhere  should  be  no  further  delay  In  this 
country's  launching  of  an  energy  program 
capable  of  meeting  both  the  immediate  and 
long-range  challenges. 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA    GUBEFtX  iXO- 
RIAL  ELECTION 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.s'K  unanimous  consent  that  two  articles 
from  the  Pliiladelphia  Inquirer  be  in- 
serted at  this  ixiint  in  the  Record.  They 
both  attempt  to  show  further  develop- 
ments of  the  Pennsylvania  gubernatorial 
election.  I  think  they  v.arrant  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai'ticle.^ 
V  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  the  Recoku, 
as  follows: 

IvIe.  Sh.\pp  Can  Come  Cle.an  Today 

In  seeking  to  persuade  Commonwealth 
CoTtii.  to  blocs  a  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
subpena  for  his  mcome-tax  records.  Gov. 
ohapp  argued  Wednesday  through  his  law- 
yer that  the  returns  could  cause  the  gover- 
nor political  damage  if  they  became  public 
before  Nov.  5.  election  day. 

Tlial  argument,  on  Us  face,  sa\s  a  gre^t 
der.l  about  Air.  Shapp's  behavior  for  months 
noA  in  regard  to  more  than  f.2  million  that 
osieiiilbly  wa»  ipenL  on  his  1970  elect-oil 
Cfi:a;iaign. 

We  will  await  the  Commonwealth  Courf.s 
ruling  on  that  issue — with  the  hope  ilia'. 
it  comes  swiftly  enough  to  a'.oid  what  migbT: 
be  an  inevitable  surmise  that  any  unex- 
plained delay  would  serve  Mr.  Shapp's  politi- 
cal mouves  nicely. 

Ei.;t  we  believe  the  governor's  strategy  is  i 
grossly  misconceived  one.  For  we  do  not 
bJlieve  a  concert  of  shoulder-shrugging  will 
v.ash  uiti\  the  voters  of  Penn.sylvai.ia  in  the 
age  of  VVuiertate,  stonewalling  and  secre: 
fttndi. 

Only  last  Mondny.  Mr.  Shapp's  c-".n-!palga 
moin.ger.  Robert  Kar.e.  said  he  had  "no  idea' 
when  the  governor  would  be  able  to  explain 
v>iiat  happened  to  more  than  $400,000  In 
funds  raised  some  three  and  a  half  year.- 
r.uti.  ■\V\en  ihe  information  Is  complete." 
Mr.  K?.r.e  eaid.  'we'll  release  it  to  tl-e  public." 

Mr.  Kane  v.as  talking  about  fund?  tl^at 
were  rathe: ?d  by  an  outfit  called  Pennsyl- 
vanians  for  Progrcs.s  soon  after  Mr.  Sha'pp 
v.as  elected.  That  group  still  has  not  at- 
counted  lor  at  lep.st  $242,000  in  cou'.:ibtit;ons 
anrj  f4i5.000  in  disbur.-ements. 

T;iat  16  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  :<  im- 
plausiMe  to  us  thr.t  ths  governor  could  be 
tuiavare  of  it:  It  is  inconceivable  that  Its 
contributois  would  long  let  him  remain 
I'liCiWave. 

Today.  Mr.  Shapp  is  sc'.ieduled  to  appear 
before  tlie  Hoy-c  committee  whose  subpena 
he  is  resisting.  There  are  mai\v  questions  to 
be  answered— starting  vlth  the  vast  sums  ot 
money  in  the  1970  post-election  kitty.  Otiier 
important  questions  involve  Mr.  Shapp's  in- 
tiiiia'e  and  persouaily  lucrative  invol'-etnev.t 
iti  tlie  statc'o  cable-television  lndi:str;  and 
its  regulation.  Another  o%-erdue  expla::''iou 
involves  Mr.  Sliapp's  long-time  fund-rai-er 
11  nd  recently  fired  stale  secretary  oi  p.-op'-Tiy 
aul  .supplies— and  why  Mr.  Shapp  wal-.-d 
Ion;  after  cat>.hinp  him  lying  a'ooi  i  a  money 
de.a  ')c.''-.re  iirinv.  liim. 
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Those  all  are  complex  natters.  But  most  of 
them  go  back  three  yes  -a  and  more.  Asset-* 
tions  that  more  time  Is  aeeded  for  explana- 
tions are  simply  incredll  le. 

With  33  days  to  go  >efore  he  faces  the 
voters,  Mr.  Shapp  toda|  can  either  lay  the 
full  record  before  the  Ause  committee  and 
the  public— or  he  muslfbe  held  to  the  pre 
simption  that  he  has  |  great  and  sinister 
ce^A  to  hide.  " 
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was  collected  In  1968  for  the  "club." 
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Shapp   To   Release 

(By  Paul  Crl 
Hap.rieburc. — On   tlie 

J  Shapps  appearance  be ..e,."..— .v  ...- 

yeitigatlng  committee,  J  happ  administra- 
tion sources  released  dO'  uments  Thursday 
that  appear  to  show  wH  spread  and  syste- 
,mutic  macing  of  state  ei  iploves  under  the 
former  Republican  admlnl  itration. 

The  .source  said  that  the  documents  v.culd 
be  used  today  by  the  go  -ernor  during  his 
testimony  before  the  Rep  iblican-controlled 
Home  committee  that  is  :  ivcstigating  state 
contract  practices. 

Shapp  was  expected  to  be  grilled  exten- 
sively by  Republican  con  mittee  personnel 
about  claims  by  dozens  )X  state  highway 
equipment  lessors  that  th  y  were  forced  to 
make  kickbacks  from  their  state  earnings 
to  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  Republicans  are'  exj  ectcd  to  attempt 
to  show  or  imply  that  Sh,  .pp  tolerated  the 
alleged  political  extortion  bv  highway  de- 
partment officials  and  th?  t  .Shapp  hir.i-elf 
ma\  be  corrunt. 

As  part  of  the  counteratt  ick.  .sources  said 
Shai>p  will  reveal  files  and  i  ocuments  show- 
ing that  high-ranking  offic  rIs  In  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  the  sti  te  Highway  De- 
partment and  the  goverm  rs  office  syste- 
matically asked  huiAcl.eds  ,1  employes  for 
contributions  to  an  orgnni?ition  called  ihr^ 
Pennsylvania  Republican  Cli  b. 

The  documents  show  tha  the  compiHer- 
Iced  fund-raisiixg  program  wi  s  carried  out  by 
high  department  officials  un  ler  former  Gov 
Raymond  P.  Shr.fer,  a  R-p-.i';  lican.  Xrorn  1S67 
to  1970. 

•Gov.  Shapp  will  stress  tl  at  when  he  be- 
came governor,  he  found  svsl  ematic  and  pro- 
fessional fund  raising,  whi  :h  he  in  effect 
ended."  said  the  source.  "Thl  5  convrast.s  with 
the  fund-raising  efforts  by  us,  which  have 
been  done  on  an  informal  ba:  is. 

•The  Republican  Adminj  nratlon  r.^n  a 
campaign  for  contributions  that  i.s  Blmos- 
as  professional  as  th"  vav  ve  conduct  the 
United  Way  campaign."  he  sa  id. 

In  one  lengthy  mcmorand  im,  dated  April 
13.  1967.  between  hlgh-ran:  j-ig  officials  of 
the  Agriculture  Department,  a  computerized 
campp.'gn  for  soliciting  and  collecting  con- 
tributions based  on  employi  sr^laries  is  de- 
tailed. J 

The  mem^.  mm  thf-n  dJp-irtmcnt  con- 
trc!.?r  Raymond  \V.  Reionci|to  then  d-putv 
secretary  Jack  R.  Gr.ry.  as  ^ned  responsi- 
bi.it;-  for  soliciting  and  coll  icting  contribu- 
tioii^  to  bureau  heads  and  d  strict  managers 
The  memo  contains  .-.  "sui  j-ested  guide  for 
contributions"  and  direct<?i  iiiat  "all  em- 
ployes Fhould  be  conuicted  jnd  a  contribu- 
tion or  pledge  made  by  Jui;  ;  2.i    1967  •■ 

It    also    directod    that    r  3    departmental 
stationery  be  used  for  the    campaign 
.oL"^"/^^''^^^    contribution:,  •    r.^nged    from 
^     :S°l  P^''^°''''  earning  m  y.e  than  $20,000 
to  .*10  for  persons  esrnlng    uider  .'55.000 

The  memo  further  stated  that  ?11  bureau 
heads  and  supervisory  pen  >nn»I  would  be 
furnir^hed  with  computerize  li.its  of  all  eni- 
piove,,  their  salKries  and  w  etner  thev  were 
p.itrc  iage  or  civi)  service  «  iijl)yes 

0:lier   documents,   laljele-      "riepartmcntil 
rc'--tr:iC3  sheets."  co-ar.;n|isi«  of  hundreds 
or  er.iploves  and   die  c'rin 
i<\  1969.  M..n;-  of  tlie  uj-i 
a»-  rr.<h. 

A  t.'^liy  s'^eet,  entitled „,„„  ,,., 

pubJlca.i  Club— Payroll."  pfcvld^  a  break 
down  cf  all  comrDnuions  '■  y  -tite  depart 


fions  they  mide 

.vc:o  '.'•ted 

c  in^ylvanla  Re- 


THE  FOOD  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  2  I  had  the  pleasure  of  debating 
food  and  agricultural  problems  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  at  the 
National  Town  Meeting. 

The  discussion  was  vigorous,  and  it 
was  clear  that  the  Secretary  and  I  dis- 
agree on  what  our  agricultural  policies 
should  be.  He  continues  to  place  total 
faith  in  the  free  market,  and  I  feel  that 
this  is  not  being  verj-  realistic. 

For  the  farmer,  placing  total  faith  in 
the  free  market  i.s  likely  to  put  him  at 
the  mercy  of  powerful  forces  over  wliich 
he  has  little  influence.  In  my  remarks  at 
the  National  Town  Meeting,  I  urged  that 
the  antiti^ust  laws  should  be  enforced  to 
bring  increaced  competition. 

In  the  last  few  months,  I  have  received 
many  calls  from  farmers  throughout  Uie 
Nation.  Tliey  are  angry,  and  they  are 
disturbed.  The  inputs  they  require— sucli 
as  fertilizer,  propane,  fence  posts,  twine 
machinery,  labor,  and  fmancin;?— have 
all  increased  in  co.,t  and  some  bv  as 
much  as  400  percent.  Producers  of  the.'^e 
commodities  are  in  a  position  to  pass  on 
increa.s;d  costs;  the  farmer  does  not 
liave  this  power. 

Our  consumers  feel  that  farmers  must 
be  doini;  well  financially  because  food 
prices  have  gone  up.  Actually,  the  prices 
received  by  farmers  arc,  in  many  cases, 
no  higher  than  they  were  5  or  10  years 
ago. 

Food  and  agricultural  policies  an'' 
rnrticularly  for  the  United  States  must 
now  be  developed  with  tJieir  :rlobol  iin- 
1  Hcations  clearly  in  mind. 

We  cannot  allow  the  exportation  of 
huge  chunks  of  our  crops  without  con- 
sidering the  impact  on  our  own  domestic 
consumers,  v/e  need  more  careful  moni- 
toring of  our  exports  if  we  are  to  resto'-» 
some  stability  to  our  markets. 

In  ?.  world  \vhc>e  scarcity  and  hunger 
are  r;eccming  commonplace,  we  also  need 
to  do  some  serious  thinking  about  what 
our  role  should  be  in  providing  food  aid 
It  is  clear  that  tiiis  topic  has  been  given 
very  low  priority  by  this  administration 
^Mr.  President.  I  call  to  tlip  attention 
of    my    Senate    roHeaPues    mv    formal 
statement  of  October  2  at  the^Nalionai 
Tovii  Meeting,  t]\e  October  3  Wasliin<^- 
ton  Pc3t  article,    -Tov.n  Metiing:  Butt- 
ing Heads  With  Huinphrev,"  and  the 
October  3   Wail  Street  Journal  article 
■The  Pood   Cri.'^is:    Widespread   Short- 
aces  Could  Stir  Hostilities,  Puttin<'-  the 
'Have    Nots'    Against    'Haves.' "    l"  a.';k 
unanimous  consent  that  the.';e  items  be 
iiT-luded  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Thpie  being  no  objection,  the  material 
V,  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcord 
as  follows: 

RE.TARKS    by    SEN-ATOR    HtBER-    H.    HUMPHREV 

Oiir  agricultural  system  is  at  a  crossroads 
today.  Its  productive  capacity  has  never 
been  greater.  But  at  the  same  time  it  faces 
crntimilPg  Instability  and  the  potential  for 
economic  disaster. 

^  The  Americf^r  housewife  long  has  tiken 
.or  granted  a  wide  variety  of  food  at  bargain 
prices.  For  the  average  American  worker,  less 
ti.i.ri  Blxitcn  per  cent  of  his  take-home  pay 


has  gone  for  food  In  recent  years— a  record 
unmatched  anywhere  In  the  world. 

But  times  are  different  now.  In  1972  world 
food  production  declined,  and  the  Soviet 
union  made  Us  massive  purchases  of  28  mil 
lion  tons  of  grains,  18  of  which  came  from 
the  United  States.  A  chain  reaction  demand 
set  in  as  other  nations— and  some  of  them 
our  regular  customers— scrambled  to  make 
purchases  to  meet  their  own  needs 

The  energy  crisis  dealt  another  serious 
blow  to  stable  prices  for  food  and  the  cost  of 
producing  it. 

These  events  set  In  motion  a  series  of  world 
\nde  eronomic  trends  which  Increased  the 
.aimer  s  1973  production  costs  by  $12  billion 
above  the  previous  year. 

Oi.r  consumers,  meanwhile,  began  paviir- 
far  more  for  their  groceries— $17.1  bUlion 
more  in  :973  over  1972,  For  1974,  I  envision  a 
ii.rtner  increase  of  perhaps  20  to  25  billion 
dollars. 

Despite  increased  food  prices,  manv 
fftimevs  have  not  received  higher  prices  for 
their  produce.  While  grain  prices  have  risen 
sr.arpu-.  our  dairy,  poultry  and  livestock 
prcdicers  have  had  trouble  breaking  even 
and  staying  in  business. 

Our  livestock  and  dairy  producers  are  in 
serious  trouble.  We  had  to  pass  emergenc- 
loan  guara7-.tce  legislation  to  enable  our 
i.\esto<,c  producers  to  stav  in  business  •niis 
V,  «  a  .stopgap  measure.       " 

With    this   ye.ir's   reduced    han-est.G,    it   is 
quite  clear  that  feed  costs  will  increase  even 
lurdic;-.  The  inevitable  result  will  be  further 
reductions  In  the  numbers  of  poultry  hoEs 
a :jd  beef  cattle. 

Ill  li.75,  American  consumers  c.\n  expocf 
reduced  supplies  and  further  con  increases 
m  thoir  milk,  meat,  and  eggs. 

And  since  poultry  and  live.-=tock  producers 
r.rc  tr.o  main  users  of  grains.  1975  cou'd  br'nc 
reduced     reqitirementa     and     seriously    de- 
pressed  prices  to  gr.iin  producers.  This  "would 
fc-TurL^  ''^^""  °^  "^  '•'Eduction  in  animal 
The  prices  paid  to  our  dairy  farmers  have 
^one  c...wn  by  ahout  .$2  per  hundred  pounds 
of    mil.'c- or    25    per    cent— in    the    last   six 
months.  Meanwhile,  the  production  costs  for 
our   dairy   farmers   are  estimated    to   have 
goi.e  up  by  29  percent  during  the  past  year 
A-  e:,=inipies  of  incrca.sed  production  costs 
I^l'^J"'''*^^'^"   ''^^*   increased   from   arouni 
sn.OOO  to  ? 1 5,000:  diesel  fuel  has  incre?sed 
from  23  cents  to  39  cents  per  gallon;   bailer 
twi.'.e  lias  r-or.e  from  $7  to  $8  per  bale  to  $3.3 
per  oaie.  Nitrogen  fertilizer  has  more  than 
dov.hict.  in  pr,c»  in  less  than  a  year.  And 
Ubpr  co-sts  are  estimated   to  have  gone  up 
l-\v  i5f  rrcent.  ^ 

Tiiese  Inputs  not  only  have  increased  in 
c  .~t.  but  t;ey  often  have  been  unavailable 
at  an;  p  -ice. 

The  pr..;peot  rcr  farm  inputs  during  tite 
c'.mine  y-ir  is  for  continuing  cost  increases 
anci  tiL'hi,  supplies.  As  a  t\-pical  ciuse.  our 
fertih..:cr  inventory  is  all  but  gone,  vet  prices 
and  oetnand  will  continue  to  incfeaie 

Our  f.-.rmers  v.iii  need  an  adequate  returi 
to  conli'uie  to  producf.  And  we  need  to 
rioduce  not  only  for  our  own  people  but  for 
our  export  market  and  humanitarian  needs. 
The  Administration  proposes  that  the 
government  get  off  the  back  of  the  farmers 
so  that  we  cm  rely  on  the  free  m.irJtet  to 
increaie  production. 

But  we  do  not  rea'Iy  have  a  free  market 
either  ut  home  or  abrond.  Wliile  the  prices 
recetved  by  the  farn^er  are  sublect  to  .supply 
and  demand,  most  of  his  inputs  come  under 
what  is  referred  to  as  administered  prices. 

The  only  v,-ay  a  farmer  can  slay  In  business 
is  for  the  pi  ices  of  his  products  to  remain 
strong  and  at  least  even  with  his  ever  ad- 
vancing costs. 

While  we  certainly  need  a  hirh  level  of 
exports,  in  a  tight  supply  situation  v.e  must 
monitor  our  e.xport  sales  carefully  and  li- 
cense exporters  to  m:.:ce  certain  that  cur  sup- 
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plies  of  food  and  fiber  are  not  sold  out  from 
under  us. 

We  cannot  sell  whatever  a  nation  wishes 
to  buy  without  first  considering  our  domes- 
t  ic  needs.  And  we  also  must  be  a  reliable  svip- 
plier  to  our  regular  export  customers. 

I  have  proposed  legislation  to  raise  the 
basic  floor  prices  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soy- 
beans and  cotton.  In  today's  chaotic  market, 
the  government  must  thaie  some  of  the  risk 
with  our  farmers. 

Wc  also  need  a  modest  reserve  program 
•Uilch  Is  related  to  a  sound  export  program 
ill  order  to  assure  that  v,e  have  .idequate 
supplies  of  food  and  at  reasonably  stable 
prices. 

In  .-ipite  of  recent  monitoring  steps  taken 
by  tlie  Department  of  Agricultiue  and  jaw- 
boning by  the  Secretary,  v.e  do  not  have  a 
program  adequate  to  meet  the  need. 

In  my  view  the  Administration  has  not 
freed  the  farmer.  It  has  thrv)wn  iiini  to  the 
wolves. 

With  experts  pointing  out  that  the  v. oild's 
weather  may  become  even  losj;  lavoraljle  for 
agricultural  production,  the  farnier  is  beset 
l:y  uncertainty. 

In  today^s  higlily  capil:ilir-;ed  ;.g!icull.ure, 
we  must  lace  the  need  to  keep  our  farmers 
in  pr.jductioii  and  help  shave  in  that  risk. 

To  do  otherwise  is  to  Invile  continued 
boom  and  bust  prices  a:id  fiu'tlier  decreases 
in  the  numbers  of  farmeis;  If  wc  do  r.ot  act, 
the  end  result  will  be  lei^s  iood  aiul  at  higiier 
prices. 

Tow,.,-   MiETii*«t    BoTziN.-:    H:..var:   v.';ti£ 

HUMPKR/V 

(By  Marian  Eurro.^' 

■vinybe  thc/Secret.iry  of  Agricullvue  iot es 
a  good  fighyoecause  he  usually  has  the  last 
word.  But  l/e  finally  met  hi«-  mr.tcli  yesterday 
when  he  s^d  Hubert  Humphrey  needled  each 
other  through  an  hour  ct  debate  in  a  Na- 
tional Town  Meeting  at  tiie  Kenne>'v  Center. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  few  people  can 
outtalk  the  jiuiior  senator  from  Minnesota. 

Often  such  .sniiited  dc'or.Les  give  off  a  lot 
of  heat,  but  little  liy'it.  In  ti.is  instance, 
though  neither  protajtoni.st  Ijudged  from  his 
position,  the  audience  at  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter had  an  opportunity  to  hvar  o.iposii.g 
points  of  viev.'s  on  the  Amencf.n  fo'>d  supply. 

The  hour-long  program,  second  in  t\te  fall 
series  of  Town  ^TecTing5  to  be  taped  by  pub- 
lic television,  will  air  Sunday  aftetiiODii  at 
4:30  on  Channel  26   (WETAi! 

Both  men,  born  on  fauns,  have  tv.o  basic 
areas  of  agreement:  Farmers  should  receive 
a  fair  and  steady  return  on  their  investment: 
farmers  pet  too  little  for  what  tlicy  produce 
v/hile  consumers  p^y  too  much. 

Butz  believes  in  a  totally  free  market.  He 
equates  export  limLtation  en  American  food- 
stuff with  Arab  ■■caricls  and  cutbacks"  of  oil. 
He  .^sys  that  government-held  reserves  of 
farm  comnioditlci  will  deoress  Xurm  prices. 

Humj)hrcy  said  that  cctitrols,  monitoring 
of  expo'ts  atid  {;o\ einr.enl  reserves  are  e:,- 
sential  to  prevent  a  repeat  of  Ihe  1972  situa- 
tion •vhcii  the  Russians  bought  sucli  tremen- 
dous qiMutities  of  Americnn  wheat  tliat  the 
tnt-1  market  was  dtsrupU-d. 

v/;.eti  Butz  reminded  iluuiphtey  tVat  fh'T 
'lyMculture  Department  is  monitoring  ex- 
ports on  a  daily  basis.  Humphrey  sniileil 
sweetly,  liien  said:  '•Thufs  only  ijec".u-;e  I  put 
a  biov  toicli  to  you.^' 

While  Republican  Bui  :  and  Democrat 
Humphrey  both  believe  thai  the  micidleman 
is  go'  iing  too  large  a  share  of  the  food  dollar, 
eacii  has  a  diifeient  idea  on  how  to  reduce 
this  amount.  Butz  would  like  to  iii.stUute  a 
series  of  marketing  refonns  which  he  claim-^: 
would  reduce  the  retail  price  of  beef  by  5 
cents  a  pound. 

Kumpiirey  want'.;  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Departmeni  ol  .Justice  io  in- 
vestigate anticompetitive  pra.tices  in  the 
food  industry  which  he  s.i\o  drives  up  prices. 


Butz  pulled  his  nov/-famous  "bread  act" 
to  show  that  the  farmer  gets  only  the  equiv- 
alent of  4  slices  of  a  loaf  while  the  middle- 
man gets  16  slices.  Then  he  turned  to  Hum- 
phrey and  said:  "Heres  the  heel  for  you. 
senator." 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Humphrey  .shot  back: 
"It  takes  one  to  know  one."' 

The  debaters  so  warmed  to  their  .subject 
thi\t  the  town-meeting  format  w?.s  all  but 
lost.  Gladyvvn  Hill  of  The  New  York  Times 
and  Alan  McCouagha  of  The  Minneapolis 
Tribiiiip.  as  menibeis  of  the  panel,  alotig  with 
iiie  audience  (made  up  mostly  of  students 
from  T.  C.  Williams  High  School)  were  sup- 
ported to  ask  quesLions  but  they  had  litUe 
opportunity  vo  ^et  in  a  word.  It  was  uiodera- 
tor  Hatrison  !iti!i.->biuy  who  had  ills  work  cut 
out  for  htni. 

The  Foon  CRisn — Widesf'P.ead  Shortagf';  Mav 

Fit   "Have   Nots"   Acajnst   hie   "Haves" 
(By  Mary  Eralove) 

If  Cherry  Connolly  atid  friei'^d'-.  request  tlie 
pieasire  of  yovir  company  for  lunch  si.ime 
time  soon,  you  might  think  twice  before  ac- 
cep'iiitr.  Tiie  affiHir  cotild  well  turn  na:,;y  be- 
fore it's  over. 

As  associate  eKecuiive  direc  or  of  the 
/.merican  Preec'.ini  trom  Hunger  Foundation. 
Mr.  Connolly  wi- h  his  colleagues  fr'r^juently 
gives  !>aiiquet.3  tliat  dramatife  the  current 
world  food  crisis.  At  such  aiTairs.  they  wait 
for  the  ripe  moment  when  st  .anachs  are 
grcwlitig  and  head.-;  achj  front  hunger  before 
serving  any  food.  Then  one-third  cf  the 
gue.Si.«  sit  down  to  juify  prime  ribs.  steanili:t: 
itnkcd  potatoes  and  all  the  trimmings.  The 
otltcr  g'le.sts  ;  re  ser.cd  a  mounci  o:  ri:e  and 
te.i. 

'Tlic  hostility  of  those  two-thirds  eating 
rice  and  drinking  tea  is  really  something.' 
Mr.  Connolly  say.=;.  'For  some  people  it 
ceases  to  be  a  game." 

That's  his  intention,  of  course.  For  a  fev.- 
hour.^.  at  least,  tiiose  people  invited  to  Mr. 
Cottitolly's  "Hunger  Br.nqtiet"  acqiiire  a  vis- 
ceral botid  with  the  underttourished  two- 
tl'.irds  of  the  world  and  a  gliiiimer  of  under- 
.■'.fp.iirtiiig  of  what  it  might  be  like  to  be  one 
of  the  tens  of  millions  v.ho.=9  existeucs  Is 
threatened  by  food  shortages. 

To  most  Amr-ricans.  hunger  <.>  an  occn- 
sioiial  pang  of  a  delayed  meal  or  a  skipped 
bre;tkf;ist.  But  for  an  estimatea  700  million 
people,  hur.per  i.s  commonplace  and  the 
prospect  of  ait  .iponi^ing  death  by  .starvation 
a  grim  fact  cI  lite.  They  li\e  in  India.  Bang- 
ladesh. Pakistan  and  parts  of  Lntin  and 
Central  America.  Many  live  in  the  drought- 
Stricken  regions  of  Africa.  Otlters  live  In  the 
overpopulated  .small  co-tntries  of  Asia.  Hall 
of  them  are  children. 

THE  ANCra  OF  7HF  liUNCRY 

The.=:e  veople  are  atigry  that  they  must 
cat  scrnp=  of  csrcnls  and  g.'ftins  left  over 
aftev  tlie  cTaieut  nntions  of  the  world  feed 
their  rattle  and  poultry.  They're  ri'gry  at 
r'ch  countries  that  gladly  pivp  aw.iy  fcod 
when  graintuies  are  ovcrflowiiig  hi.t  i.i 
tim.^s  (,f  shrinklnfr  tjupplies  are  tigh'iisted. 

S''ch  anger  fuels  revolutions  and  forg.ts 
new\  political  alliinicos.  Increr.slitt.''.''.  ob- 
serveVs  of  tiie  world  food  situation  l.o'^if  th;i; 
those'ii'nionj  v.-itli  pkiny  v,-ill  somedHy  be 
coufrofted  itt  a  fight  by  tlio.se  with  little  and 
'hat  tiie  kind  of  hostilities  tli-'^  emcr>.:c  at 
Mr.  Connolly's  Huitger  Bni.qi:ei  coult".  be  en- 
larged to  g'uba;  proportions. 

"The  rich  v.orld  is  on  a  uirect  col'f'-ioii 
coune  with  the  poor  of  t.e  worhi  "  ra^s 
Gcorg  SorjSifom.  pio'pssor  of  Toed  ."^cience 
and  iiLitririon  .'it  Mi -h'j-'-in  .'otn.te  Ui'ivor.>i'y. 
"The  world  .Tt  large  (could  be  tared  with) 
riots,  famines  nnd  pjstil'.ncs.  We  d(  it't  li  e 
in  a  protectod  t.'usi.s.  We  can't  S'irvi.e  bohi.td 
ctir  Maginot  Lin?  oT  nii.'-silcs  r.id  bombs. ■' 

To  tiiose  who  htv. e  lieatd  all  t'p.Oir  lives 
that  people  in  Chii.a  or  Aruifiiia  or  ?jmt? 
plate  Cise  were  Si'xrviag.  .>5U"ii  tlite  predi?- 


tions  muv  .seem  overdrawn  and  uitneccssar- 
ily  alarmisi.  Throughout  history  there  have 
been  famines,  such  as  the  Irish  potato  blight 
of  1846,  and  accompanjing  doomsday  proph- 
ets; each  time,  the  world  recovered  some- 
how. Today,  howc'-tr.  agricultural,  nutri- 
tional and  economic  experts  agree  that  the 
current  world  food  situation  is  sui>.-.t,intiftlly 
more  ominous  than  ever  before. 

"History  records  more  acute  shortages 
in  individual  countries,  but  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  such  a  critical  food  situation  has 
ever  been  so  world-wide,"  a  recent  l.t.s>. 
Stale  Department  report  asserts. 

THE  CArs::  or  the  proeij;m 

Several  individually  important  factors 
have  combined  to  create  this  critical  prob- 
lem, which  will  be  thrashed  out  at  the 
United  Nations  World  Food  Cotiference  Nov. 
5-16  in  Rome.  Foremost  among  them  1.?  tlie 
world's  staggering  population  growth.  Each 
weelc.  the  number  of  additionai  people  to  be 
fed  burgeons  by  1.4  million.  This  growth 
generates  an  laipreccdented  demand  for 
food,  whi'ii  In  turn  increases  demand  for 
fertilizer,  fuel  and  other  agricultural  Inputs. 
Developintj  countries  are  hampered  in  pro- 
ducing more  Tcod  by  poor  irrigation  and 
backward  agricuUural  methods  and  are  con- 
strained in  importing  more  fcod  by  the  lack 
of  adequate  capita;.  As  it  that  weren't 
enough,  recent  agn  u'.tural  gains  in  many 
countries  have  been  v.  iped  out  by  floods, 
droughts  and  typhoons 

In  the  p..st  40  je.ir.3  of  plenty.  North 
Ai.jer;'--an  food  reter.xs  ha-.e  acted  as  a 
buiTer  a^r.itist  lot\-.l  famines.  There  was  al- 
ways food  a\ail.'-.ble  in  the  U.S.  and  Ca'.ada 
to  b"  ptiichased  (,r  ;;iven  away  to  those 
lu  need.  In  ilie  last  iv.  o  years,  those  re- 
serves liave  been  depleted  a^  world-wide  de- 
mand for  food  has  increased.  In  Tjijl.  the 
world  stockpile  of  grain  amounted  to  a  95- 
day  supply.  Currently,  it  is  less  than  26  day.«. 

In  Ihf?  U.S..  the  pro';lpm  of  feeding  the 
world's  l>.uagr>  while  keeping  food  prices  Kt 
home  low  has  touched  off  a  heated  contro- 
versy. Some,  such  as  Sen.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, tir^ue  for  increased  food  aid  and  es- 
tablishii.g  a  program  cf  food  reserves.  Olliers, 
such  as  Secretary  cf  Ac.riculture  E^-rl  Butz, 
argue  against  increased  foreign  food  aid  and 
urge  the  transfer  of  technolosy  and  American 
know-how  to  under.-levelopcd  countries,  along 
with  appropriate  capital  incentives.  Still 
others  ar^ut  for  a  redistribution  of  food  that 
Vy-ovild  rcf'Uire  a  r.^dical  change  in  the  diets 
of  people  living  in  affluent  nations. 

"We  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  terms 
with  this  common  interdependence."  says 
Lester  Brown,  senior  fellow  of  the  Over.;eas 
Develojjmctit  Council,  a  thit-.k  tank  based 
In  Washington.  D.C.  "We're  now  in  the  situa- 
tion t'lat  if  some  (  f  us  (in  the  world)  cat 
mere,  -others  arc  gri:tg  to  er.t  less." 

Mr.  Browti  and  o'hers  note  that  the  U.S. 
and  a  growing  number  of  ofner  nation?,  not- 
ably Japan  attd  ti.e  Norther:i  European 
cou! uries.  are  heavy  eaters  of  grain-fed  b^ef 
and  pouiLry.  A?  a  'csult  cf  this  t.-st?  for 
meat.  t;rai'i  surpluses  that  otice  v  .-re  di- 
verted t -)  poor  nf-.'ion-:  vov  are  ?oUl  to  rirh 
courl'-ie-.  '1  feed  their  livestock.  Prof.  Bor:'- 
sn-om  laimate-  t'<'t  the  HvestD-k  rx-ut-isx- 
tun  o;  the  U.f..  for  txumple.  rotiSi'mes 
enou;?i  fjoa  mateii.i!  to  feed  1.3  blMion  peo- 
jj!c.  If  iVme-icans  were  to  swit.-h  to  a  diet 
rrrtin'oliiii:  t;>at  of  presetit-uay  Chins,  the 
U.S.  CO  ud  iecd  so.ne  810  mi!ii.^n  to  a  b:r.ion 
peopl'j.  he  j'tgures.  The  avet.-'.fee  Noitii  Ameri- 
can cuite.-lly  t:-?  .  w[t  13  five  time  .  as  much 
agricailural  re.suurces  as  the  average  re:l- 
i^ev!  of  India.  Nigeria  '^r  Colon. b.a. 

.•    TR /.DI  •- ION    or   E.AVINC    ME.HT 

K  .'tt^'h'-les':.  /mcti-.ans  arcastonted  to 
sttat'.s  .\.-.A  hambttigers  aren  t  likely  to  throw 
it  r.il  O'er  for  rice  and  corn.  Nutritiont-^ts 
and  io.UologisLs  pui.it  out  timt  diet  is  a 
ma' ler  of  habit,  cusloin  and  p:'e5.tige.  Tlie.5e 
R:?:i't  sa"iiy  chansea. 
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•'America's  massive  coi  sumption  of  dairy 
produce  and  meat  Is  rea  y  a  gesture  rather 
tlisn  a  natural  taste  pi  jference,"  explains 
Alexander  Comfort,  an  aj  oclate  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Derr  ■cratlc  Institutions 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  We  had  a  pioneer 
s-Tiety  ba.-cd  on  a  heartj'  reward  for  a  hearty 
eTort.  Society  ha's  chaii  [ed.  We  aren't  all 
cc-.vlioy3  now,  but  eatinj  meat  is  ft  ill  part 
c:  our  seU-lmage  and  tn  cJitlon." 

On  the  other  hand,  i  radlt'.on  may  give 
■Rav  undtr  economic  p\  ?ss\ire.  Ment  may 
become  too  expensive  fd  all  but  tho  verv 
ii>  h  of  the  world  to  afroi-(  .  "V.e  will  not  (cut 
c'ov/n  on  our  meat  con^urSption*  by  shaming 
j>copie  into  it.'  asserts  I  swell  Hardin,  pro- 
gram ofacer  of  tiio  interij  itional  division  of 
the  Ford  Foundation.  'V  11  change  becau'e 
of  economics.  We're  liJrei;  to  ratio:i  food  by 
pilccs.  Grains  will  bo  t<  )  hijih-piijcd  for 
a.ijjiials  to  consume  thcii  ." 

If  that  happens  aud  At  crica:is  arc  forced 
to  eat  grains  directly,  wt:  it  happens  to  the 
people  of.  s?.y,  Zaire,  wlc  already  lunch  on 
fried  patties  of  mailied  be  ns  ai.d  corn  meal? 
The  appalling  truth,  expats  say.  is  that  un- 
les.s  dra:t:c  and  innncdl^tf  steps  are  tal.en  to 
increase  food  supplies,  tie  world  will  face 
mi-^sivo  international  Kt^vatlor.. 

Thi.^  Is  dldlcult  to  cOiil.ehor.J.  ."nd  sc;<ie 
food  experts  ruch  as  Lcjer  Pro'.vii  believe 
t:;;.t  even  now  a-rici|turnl  economists 
havta't  come  to  grips  v.l|h  it.  'In  IPTO,  not 
one  in  loo  econ.3m.lsts  (tf-tlclpatcd  that  by 
1974  the  U.S.  vouM  plait  all  l|s  farmland 
and  hf.vini;  done  rn.  we'd^tlll  be  hnnsing  on 
b"  cur  fi-icienialls,"  sayl  Mr.  Brown,  who 
admirers  have  called  a  oif--man  earij-v%'arn- 
ing  synem  avid  who  crllici  d;s;nl?'!  jis  an 
al.irmi-^t.  "Thojc  of  is  wlo  pre  fcod  ccono- 
miEts  have  fi'.llod  to  ?v:u§;pare  ever;  a.ruor 
tre..-;  r.nd  direction."         I 

I'kKTC    FA3T    cJtN-CCa 

locking  bad:,  thcugh,  ft's  difficult  to  im 
a^lr.p  how  anyone  could fhave  iorcscca  the 
ip.pltiity  with  which  the 
changcJ.  In  /.i^'^ust  1971. 
devalued   the   dollar,   nm 
tur."l    products    attract 
w.rld    mar'ret.    A    ye.-.r 
American    food    Intcn'ifi 
■wcrld  food  prcductlni  su 
backs  in  a  number  of  cou 
typhoi.ns    sla.shed    rice    a 
llie  Philippiiies  while  a 
tliiu.'d    over   parts   of   W. 
riionsocn  dropped  bolo-.v  i 
cereal  crop  and  eroding 
seif-sifficiency.  In  the  U 
bean  harvests  were  stall 
In  the  fall  or  1072.  Fii;all, 
cut  t:.e  giain  crops  in  the 
CEiUh^a  aud  Auairrair,. 

Traditlonnliy.    when    tl 


t  1 


prld  food  .situation 
|thc  U.S.  in  eftect 
ilng  U.S.  acricul- 
ly  priced  in  the 
Iter,    demai  d    for 

Etiil  further  as 
ered  climatl.'-  set- 
rles.  Drought  and 
corn  crops  In 
le.e  drought  con- 
It  Ai'rioa.  India's 
trmr.!,  cattir,i»  its 
ppes  of  near-term 
corn  and  Ecy- 

by  wet  weather 
[^i'ladequate  rnliis 

^vlfct  Union,  Ar- 


_    Russians    came 
up  £.hort  on  production  tley  EtecU-d  t:;em- 


lc3s  by  l-.illinij 
the  r  grains  dl- 
d  of  tightening 
isive  grain  pur- 
t. 

nearly  oiie-nfth 
y  in  the  lace  of 
:pn.modity  prices 


scl-.es   to  tettijig   aioiig 
ther  livestoc'iv  and  eatiii 
roctiy.    But    in    1G72,    inst 
their  belts   they  made 
cha-es  o.i  the  world  n.arli 

The  Soviet  r,::rch.^se  o 
the  total  U.S.  >vheai  sup 
world  grain  shortages  sen. 
E.-.r>.rii)3.  The  roruit  wps  t^t,  -the  poor  na- 
tions pay  more  for  less  .T'lrStl-.c  rich  c.'i,  what 
they  w;u."  wrote  Qi;entin  ;  Vest,  admiaibira- 
tor  ol  t;ie  U.S.  Aferlcultire  L;eFartn.enl'.s 
€conomic-rt.';cari.  h  i.arvlce* 

Alihough  we.\tber  coi :di  ens  i-j  ]9?3  -zr-n- 
erf.l!y  improved,  dcmnnd  f  cr  i-vd  fcr  the 
world's  swelling  populct^n  cov.tinued  to 
mount.  To  mr:st  Aricric.\A-.  hig'i  co.rnmod- 
Ity  costs  me:-nt  hlgiu.r  sxfiern-'arket  crjce.s. 
But  for  those  people  in  tl 
Asia  who  already  Fpcnd  80* 
for  food,  the  global  bidd^.„  .„.  .. 
food  brought  the  specter  c^  massive  I.uriger. 
rryECT  of  ar.\b  og.  ro^^ir-y 

By  the  fc.:i  of  1973  the  pJoblem  cr  ff'^ing 
the  world'.s  hungry  reaci-Jd  crisis  jTopor- 
ticns.  Arab  nations  intent  (Ji  Jnfutencing  fcr- 


c.ties  of  Sc-.ith 

of  their  inroiiie 

ig  for  American 


cign  policy  of  industnillzcd  nations  decreed 
an  oil  embargo.  By  restricting  petroleum  sup- 
r'les  they  dashed  hopes  for  any  Immediate 
Increase  In  world  food  production.  Farmers 
need  gasoline  to  run  their  tractors,  and  they 
need  dlcscl  fuel  to  operate  their  Irrigation 
pumps.  Most  impcrta.u  of  all  to  farmers  in 
such  nations  as  India  aad  the  Philippines 
that  grcv/  nutrier.t-hungry,  high-yield  wheat 
and  rice,  they  need  fertilizer.  And  petroleum 
Is  the  bp.-^ic  element  in  manufncturini;  fer- 
tili.-cr. 

Todr.".  fuc!  and  f-rtlliyer  s'lppltes  arc  rtlll 
t'rht.  Fertilizer  prices  arc  double  and  triple 
wt)-\t  they  v.ere  t.vo  iearr  pfjo.  ar.d  developing 
r.)':ntr>s'  food  production  is  Ijack.^hdlng. 
In  luc"-',  fertili."r  ihort.^es  arc  expected 
to  redi::c  era  in  pr:,:'.uc'!on"by  scn-.e  10  mil- 
llon  tnns.  Tills  Is  .".  stasfTcrinfr  ."etback  In  a 
CO. I!  iry  tli.\t  requires  an  a-.nr.al  incrc.ise 
of  2.rj  i!'.;,-:.,n  tons  of  grain  Jrnt  to  keep  pace 
with  Ita  population  p-owth. 

"A«!l-i  is  rrobably  much  mere  dependent 
c\  tl.e  Middle  East  new  than  It  ever  was 
«-n  North  .America  fcr  its  fo^d  supply."  Ralph 
W.  Cummii'.gs  Jr..  agrijuitural  economist 
I'-iih  tne  Rockef-.licr  Fou.idati.-^n,  wrote  iu  a 
1  •cent  report. 

At  tho  snm?  time,  ('e'clophig  counlrlci  are 
blo'ktd  from  importijig  vitrlly  needed  agri- 
c.iltural  products  by  their  precarious  eco- 
noii.lc  twiaons.  "Mot.t  countries  with  the 
severest  food  problems  have  the  teverest 
balapce-of-payments  problem.'^,"  notes  Sol 
Cliafkli-..  o!ncer  in  c;  urge  o;  j-oclal  develop- 
ntent  f^^r  the  Ford  Fo^in.::atlon.  "Tlicy  are 
uni'rr  const.v  t  prpssiire  to  held  duwa  im- 
i><r;i  or  to  iacrea-e  e.xporic." 

riir.IMG  BACK  ON  Am 

l!ic'..v:tiialLed  nations  aI.so  hp-e  balancc- 
<  f-raymti-.;s  pro'-'lem--.  Tiiey  need  most  of 
thrir  food  .surpli'ses  to  pay  for  their  oil  im- 
ports. I,p,-,t  yea--,  for  example,  U.S.  pgrlcul- 
t-.iral  exports  l':cre.Tfod  lo  .«!C  bUlion,  nearly 
dov.blc  ihc  i.r.-.o\-:u  exported  In  107:?.  But 
tho  qiMiititler,  of  cerar.l  r.liccated  to  its  Food 
for  Pcare  profrara  droipc!  to  the  lowest  le-vcl 
.•iince  the  stprt  of  the  aid  plan  V:\  1954. 

"It  lo  possible  to  conclude  th.^t,  pcoj  !e  v.'io 
s.Tr  on  tl  ■>  b:l:V.:  (of  famln-)  may  dl>-  or 
h."  dnma-^ed  as  a  resrlt  of  what  i.:  happenlucj 
to  fl:i.inci-l  pr.sUloi..^  of  f.cir  countries  cg 
sv.rtly  as  a  np.tur-i!  cp.lanilty  cr  a  war,"  Mr 
Chstkin  cr:'::. 

While  econoai!':  tind  rood  experts  £\re  able 
to  r.inpoi-t  the  ca.ises  of  the  current  crisis, 
no  o'ie  rai  sea  any  clear  solutions.  One  pro- 
r-ised  .scheme  s.ic  fcrth  by  the  UN's  Food  and 
/grl'jultui-p  Organisation  urges  a  "food  se- 
curity prcgr.im"  in  which  all  nations  con- 
tribute to  a  plob-1  grr.In  reserve.  Such  a 
."rliomo  not  only  a:sumc.s  thp.t  the  present 
'iN^pletlou  of  storks  can  be  overcome — which. 
brco.i.';e  of  the  complex  array  of  causes.  Is 
uncertain— "out  also  would  depend  on  a 
nearly  u.ipreceUented  degree  of  International 
cooncra;lv.;n. 

"The  anAvers  i.ren't  crsy— they're  poing 
to  be  long-term  and  tort\:ous."  says  Mr.  Con- 
nolly of  the  -Am-'-jcan  Freedom  from  H-.mg-r 
Pr.undatio:..  He.  like  m.-;ny  other  nonr^overn- 
mcatal  nec.-iie,  favor"-,  an  immediate  incrcacs 
cf  American  food  aid. 

Of  r-jwi-e.  It  wouid  ce  vci-y  hcTpfi.i  to  curb 
pr.prl^in'.n  growth— a  growth  ti.at  adds  the 
cqiUvalcnt  o;  the  U.S.  population  to  the  woi-ld 
e  sry  30  months.  But  blrth-'-jntrol  efforts 
rrc  s'ymir't  by  pclitical,  moral  and  economic 
trn3lder.':tioiiF.  not  to  mention  the  psycho- 
I"^i-ai  pr  1  ci.-ioilo:  al  d'mrulties  caused  by 
:n.:1nouri3hed   youngLters  dying  prnlifically. 

E-:rC  STtNC  KNOW-HOW 

"It's  awru:!y  hard  to  persuade  people  to 
^ave  fewer  chlldrcji  when  they're  afraid  the 
c  ics  ihey  hava  will  die."  says  Bernard  Berel- 
5,o->  pre-iiCeni  bf  th?  Populaiiou  Council. 

AiQ^K  v.lth  b^orts  to  euro  population,  ex- 
r'l  a  ray  that  developed  countries  should 
tri.niirr  their  know-how  and  technology  to 
urdeidevc-'.jpeU  nRtlon<-..  But  efforts  in  thLs 
directlcii  h-ive  hp.d  mixed  results.  American 


pgrieuUural  methods  are  highly  mecha  liiad 
and  use  a  great  deal  of  fuel  and  other 
energy.  Exporting  Wcstora  technology  often 
carries  with  It  higher  uuomplovmeut  erd  a 
deeper  reliance  on  high-priced  fuel  and  'er- 
tilizer.  Some  observers  fear  that  mod-r  i 
technology  may  also  wreak  ecological  havoc 
In  Egypt,  for  Instance,  the  Aswan  Dam  pre- 
vents the  annual  flooding  of  the  Nile  aiid  the 
repl3i-ishmcnt  of  .soil  deposits.  A3  a  result 
Fgyptlan  soil  Is  rapidly  lo.-irj  its  fertliity 

itt  son;R  experts,  such  a^  John  Han'' .ah 
deputy  secrttary-ge.ncral  f(_r  the  World  Footi 
Conference,  are  hopeful  that  nations  can 
solve  some  of  ihese  problems  by  acting  to- 
gether. Mr.  Hnnr.r.h  notes  for  c.\ample.  thr.* 
natural  gas  buracd  r.Pd  d..;.harcod  into  the 
atmosphere  In  the  Jfidd:e  Entt  oU  fields 
could.  If  hrri-csred.  produce  much-iiccdcd 
feraiizer.  Still  ot'.Kr  c:ipcrts.  such  Ps  the 
Fold  Foundatio-.'s  Mr.  Hardin,  think  that 
the  tcchniqups  required  tn  ijvrrea.<;e  produc- 
tion ars  already  within  reach. 

■•■Technlcariy,  the  v,-orid  could  produce  the 
calories  for  a  reasonably  adequate  diet  for  20 
to  20  year.^  ii  the  future,"  he  says.  "Whether 
we  do  it  depends  on  ho'.v  big  a  "priority  gov- 
e.-i. meats  give  the  agricuUur-l  sector." 

If  the  experts  rre  rlpht.  the  world's  hun- 
gry wo'i't  be  patle'it  much  Irnt:.-r. 


StBC'OATMITTE^   ON   FOUNDATION'S 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanimou.s  con.vcnt  that  a  statement  of 
the  Senate  Subccnmittf'.:  en  Foundations 
l-o  riini.:ci  h:  i.';c  :<lc.c...:.  foJIov.ing  my 
ror.irirks. 

Th?  ccnclu-io'.is  and  rcjcmn-.ondnticns 
containrd  in  thi^  statement  rre  my  cwn 
and  are  ec-ncurred  in  by  the  other  indi- 
vidual r.ierabcrs  cf  the  subconimittce  to 
the  extent  indicr.tad  therein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  Le  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Stattment  of  the  Senate  SimroMr.TirrcE  on 

Fo-jr-DATiON-s   TcrjT.irFT.    V.iTH    ADDiri.:i:i/i'., 

;Vance  IlArtrxE,  C'a.-.Irmp.i.  C  t.  1.  un<) 
Kegiiaiing  In  Ojtcbor  of  1973.  the  Senate 
Pia..:ice  SubcommittC3  on  loundp.tlons  took 
byih  written  aad  oral  tcotimony  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  T..X  neiorm  A':t  of  1969  on  pri- 
vat5  foundai i'jns  and  recipients  of  founda- 
tion grants.  The  Subcommittee  gave  special 
attention  to  tho  subjects  of  the  four  percent 
excioe  tax  and  the  minimum  distribution 
requirements  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
It  is  to  thcs-e  two  Gubje.?ts  which  this  state- 
ment i.s  addresdcd. 

A.  row.  i>rRCENT  Exrii'.  T/.-r  o:i  private 

FOl'NDATIONS 

1.  Lr'g'islatirc  histor^i 
The  T.ax  Heform  Act  of  IDG9  (Pi;'r:'lic  law 
Sl-3'i2)  included  several  previsions  which 
e>«abli.^hed  a  special  statu-^  for  private  fouu- 
dF.tions  In  comparl:on  with  other  charitable 
organ !:;ations.  'me  imposition  of  a  fr-ur  per- 
cent excise  tax  en  net  investment  was  a 
requl-?mc.;t  imposed  on  pri-nte  foundations 
onl'.-.' 

Tiie  Tas  Reform  Act  of  1969  defined  "pri- 
vp.te  foundation"  by  exclusion  rather  than 
Inclusion.'  In  essence,  it  excluded  various 
c!as:;es  of  charitable  organliiatlons  from  pri- 
vate loundation  status,  in  most  cases  be- 
cause of  the  relativs  amount  of  financial 
support  which  ruch  organisations  derive  from 
the  public.  The  apparent  theory  Is  that  or- 
ganizations which  derive  much  of  their  sup- 
port from  the  public  are  likely  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  public,  while  orlvate  founda- 
tion.^—which  derive  most  of  their  financial 
support  from  a  limited  number  of  donors — 
are  less  likely  to  be  responsive  to  the  public 
will  and.  thus,  more  in  need  of  public  super- 
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vis'on.  This  contention  has  been  opened  to 
question  In  articles  which  have  appeared 
within  the  past  few  months  in  major  news- 
papers and  periodicals  and  in  hearings  held 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children 
a'ld  Youth. 

Hi.storically.  private  foundations  in  the 
U'-.ited  States  have  been  trea1'>d  as  chari- 
t.tble  organizations  and  have  been  free  from 
Federal  taxation.  In  1964.  the  Treasury  De- 
p^iureat  conducted  a  comprehensive  re- 
-icv  of  private  foundation.s  and  the  laws 
then  applicable  tc  them.  In  earlv  1965,  Trea.s- 
■  ury  reported  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  House  Wav.s  and  Mear.s 
Conuni-tee  that  the  Federal  ta.\  la  as  gov- 
er.'iir.g  fotindations  should  be  rcvis-d.  While 
rhe  legislative  rccomiuendations  of  this  r?- 
po-.t  beca'ne  the  basis  for  mo.-il  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969's  regulatory  provisions 
fcr  private  foinidations.  the  Treas'-u-y  De- 
p.^rtrnent  did  not  recommend  in)pos;tion  of 
any  tax  on  foundation  invescmeat  incom-j. 

Similarly,  when  the  Treasury  Departmsnt 
presented  its  re-oir.mendalioiis  on  private 
foundation  law  in  the  19C9  tax  reform  Iiear- 
ings  of  the  House  Wayr  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, it  proposed  no  suoli  tax.'  On  May 
27.  1969.  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is- 
sued a  press  release  aniioii:.cing  li  .  lentP- 
ti"'e  decisions  with  respect  to  privuve  foun- 
dations. Included  in  those  tentatixe  deci- 
sions was  one  tiiat  the  net  investmeiit  in- 
come of  private  fojindations  Ijo  subject  to  aa 
if.come  tax  of  hve  perci-'ut.  L.itei'.  wlien  the 
Committee  ordered  its  tpx  refoiui  hiil  re- 
ported to  ti'.e  House,  it  elevated  tie  laie  of 
liijs  tax  to  7.5  percent. 

The  recoid  of  the  iicpriiigs  bciore  the 
Ways  and  Means  Commntee  iiidicates  \he 
central  importance  of  foundatiui'.s  in  tlie 
ti^x  reform  bill.  The  he.inngs  reflect  the  sig- 
iiihcant  attention  p.-^id  bv  VVa>s  and  Means 
lo  several  foundation  practices  which  the 
Members  believed  were  abuses  not  ade- 
quately covered  by  existing  Federal  la-.v.  One 
of  the  reasons  cued  by  tlic  Committee  in 
.  s'.ippovt  of  the  linposiiiTii  oi  a  ttx  on  in- 
vestment income  was  the  coniomplation  of 
increased  enforcement  eiiorta  b;  xae  Inter- 
up^  Revenue  Ser\ire  in  the  e.rempt  organi- 
fAtioii  field  and  the  belief  that  tlie.se  costs 
should  be  vnderwritten  by  private  founda- 
tions, rather  than  by  taxpayers  generally.  Sec- 
ond, the  Commiiiee  suggested  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  pn.are  foundations  to 
bo.ir  a  portion  of  the  generi'l  ccs^s  of  gov- 
crnmeiit.' 

The  House  passed  the  'Tax  Keiorm  Act  cf 
19ti9"  in  August.  1969.  witli  the  provision  for 
a  7.5  percent  income  tax  on  foundations 
intact.  An  exchange  between  Representative 
Edward  I.  Koch  of  New  York  and  Chairman 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  the  Wavs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee expounded  on  the  Committee's  ra- 
tionale for  the  7.5  percent  tax.  Ciiairmau 
Milis  explained  that  money  donated  to  foun- 
dations is  usually  not  spent  right  away.  In 
cclditlon,  fouiidatioi's  often  receive  stocks 
irom  their  creator.  If  they  were  tieated  as 
ta\abic  corporations,  they  would  pay  an  in- 
come t:.x.  and  their  stoc'uholders  v.'ould  pay  a 
tax  OU  dividends  received.  In  the  case  of 
foundations,  however,  this  second  'evel  of 
taxation  in  r.ca-existeiit  since  the  dividends 
received  from  corporate  stocks  held  bv  the 
foundation  are  tax  exempt. 

Ch.iirman  Mills  also  expi. lined  tlv  ittstiti- 
cMion  for  the  7.5  percciu  rate  of  taxation 
proposed  in  the  bill: 

■  In  the  ca-,e  of  a  corporation  vou  get  a 
de;iuction  of  85  percent  of  tiie  total  Pmount 
.•■I  dividends  received.  This  leaves  i:>  percent 
:^ubiect  to  tlie  tax.  and  at  a  50  percent  rate 
the  tax  amounts  to  7^^  percent.  ...  We  did 
not  want  to  tax  ihe  foundaiious  lo  uav  more 
than  that."  " 
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In  the  fall  of  1969,  the  Treasurv  Depart - 
inent  presented  testimony  to  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  which  wp^  then  beginning 
Its  consideration  of  the  Tax  Reform  Bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  The  Treasury  testi- 
mony recommended  a  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  tlie  tax  on  foundation  investment  income 
from  7.5  percent  to  2  percent.--  The  Treasury 
Department  based  its  recommendation  upon 
the  argument  that  other  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Bill  would  eliminate  the  abuses 
thought  to  be  prevalent  in  the  private  foun- 
dation community  and  that,  once  these 
abuses  were  corrected,  it  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate to  limit  the  funds  available  fur 
charitable  activities  by  imposing  a  tax 
greater  than  an  amount  which  would  be 
suti;oient  to  offset  the  enforcement  efforts 
undertaken  by  tb.e  Service  under  ti-.e  rcgti- 
latory  provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  rpspon.=e  to  the  Treasury  testimony  find 
that  of  other  intere.>^ied  parties,  that  Finance 
Commii'ipe  modiiied  the  tax  in  several  re- 
spect-. First,  consistent  witii  Trc'.surVs  rec- 
omir->.idation.  the  commitroc  reje;ted  the 
view  th.it  tlie  tax  siiould  be  imposed  at  a  rate 
which,  would  produce  revenue  beyond  that 
lieecied  to  fund  IRS  enforcemeiu  eiVorts.  Sec- 
ond, tlie  Committee  was  concerned  that  the 
form  01  i!ie  tax  adopted  by  the  Hcuc-e  would 
lead  son-.c  to  believe  that  foundations  v.ere 
I'o  loucer  tax  eyemnt 

To  alleviate  the  e  conrerns  the  Committee 
cast  the  ta.x  r.s  an  exci.se  tax.  rather  than  as 
an  ia.c-niie  tax.  and  vr.easurod  -.lie  tax  by  a 
per.-eatape  of  tie  val-.ie  of  a  private  fTtiacia- 
tion\s  inve.^taieiii  -xrj-els.'" 

As  reported  lo  the  full  Senate.  Uie  Finance 
Committee  bill  p-ovided  for  an  audit  fee 
equal  to  cne-fiftii  of  one  percent  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  foundation  assets.::  On  the 
Senate  f.oor.  the  rate  of  tax  was  reduced  from 
one-fifth  of  one  percent  to  one-ienth  of  one 
percent  of  tlie  value  of  foundation  cs.-eis.  -  As 
so  reduced,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  tax 
would  produce  approximatelv  the  .samo 
amount  as  would  .je  produced  by  a  ta:;  equal 
to  two  percent  of  investm.ent  income. 

During  the  House-Senate  conference  on  the 
tax  refi-rm  legislation,  the  confliciiug  views 
of  the  two  Houses  were  resolv-ed  bv  a  com- 
promise. The  rate  of  the  tax  wpi;  set  at  four 
percent.  In  addition.  respondin<;  ro  Treasury Vs 
objection  to  measuring  the  amount  of  the  tax 
by  referenc3  to  the  value  of  for.r.dr.tlon  assets, 
tiie  confeioiice  agreed  to  ca:t  the  tax  as  aa 
excise  tax  on  net  investment  income.  ■ 
2.  ReieHi:cs  from  the  4-pcrccnt  ercise  iax 
In  practice,  the  tax  imposed  at  n  rate  of  4 
perceat  of  net  investment  income  has  pro- 
duced mors  than  twice  the  amount  expended 
by  the  Internal  Rovsnue  Sertice  with  re.spect 
to  its  compliance  activities  for  all  tax  exemni 
organizations — iucludine  such  o-gan;z?tio:i.i 
as  social  clubs,  tiade  associations,  mutual 
Qitch  companies,  laijcr  or:-anir',ations.  and 
other  non-charilab!e  groups. 

The  revenue  yield  of  the  tax  aad  Internal 
Revenue  Service  co3ts  for  all  years  since  the 
eiTecti:e  date  of  the  tax  are  "as  follows:  "  ' 


3.  IFiS  rompUance  actirities  for  all  lax- 

euempt  organisations  "^ 
Several  functions  -within  the  Intern.-\1 
Revenue  Service  are  involved  with  tax  ex- 
empt organizations.  The  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner (Compliance)  has  responslbiiltv  for 
the  audit  portion  of  the  Service's  exempt  o? - 
ganization  prograi>i.  The  Exempt  Orga!ii:'a- 
tioiis  Exan.ination  Branch  within  tl;c  Audit 
Division  plans,  mo:\itor?.  and  evaluates  jia- 
tioinvide  programs  for  the  e.^aminaiion  of 
exempt  orgaaizatioa  returns  and  records. 

Within  each  of  the  Service's  seven  re- 
gional offices,  there  is  aa  exempt  organli'atcn 
program  manager  wh.o  monitors  the  e:<einpt 
organization  program  of  the  key  di&tric's 
within  fae  particular  region.  Actual  field 
operations  are  c.i.rriad  out  by  tjie  OfTice  cf 
International  Oper.'.tioiis  and  sixteen  key 
districts  located  throughout  the  countrj.' 
Within  the  audit  di>ii.ioas  of  the.*  key  dis- 
tricts there  are  exei'-ipt  organiz-riaon  grouus 
whi;-h  procf:-.s  applications  for  recognition 
of  exemption  and  conduct  e.xaminatici.s  of 
exempt  organizations. 

The  current  audit  program  has  private 
foundations  audited  on  a  five-year  cycle, 
with  the  largest,  most  cci-np'ex  ones  exar>i- 
ined  every  two  ycais.  Other  exempt  orga- 
nization.s  are  audited  on  p.  scale  whicli  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  representative  coverage. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  ( Teclinica:  < 
is  primarily  respon--.liMe  for  providing  basic 
principles  and  rules  for  the  uniform  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  the  Federal  tax 
lav.-s  administered  by  the  Ssrvice.  The  Mis- 
ceiiancaus  aad  Special  Provisions  Tax  Divi- 
sion, through  its  Exempt  Organizatiors 
Branch,  carries  out  this  function  in  the  area 
of  excn.pt  organizations.  The  Branch's  at- 
tiviiies  include  providing  rulings  to  ta:.- 
payers.  furnishhig;  technical  advice  to  IP.-5 
district  ofTices.  reviewing  regulations,  prepar- 
ing Revenue  Rtiiincs  and  Procedures,  and 
conducting  in-depth  studies  of  difficult  tech- 
nical is.,ues.  .:\l=;o  in  the  Technical  arm  «>£ 
IFS.  the  Tax  Forais  iind  Publications  Divi- 
sion w  rks  with  tne  Exempt  Organizations 
Branch  in  developing  explanatory  publicn- 
tion?:.  forms,  form  letters,  and  other  ma- 
terialo  lor  tiie  use  and  guidance  of  Service 
personnel  and  the  public. 

The  Assiitant  Commissioner  (Accounts 
Collection,  and  Taxpayer  Service  I  has  re- 
spoa.sibihry  for  the  computer  proce.sses  nec- 
essary to  administer  the  exempt  organiT;.- 
tion  pr-jgram  and  for  the  collection  of  de- 
linquent retv.rn.v  aad  arcount-  due  by  evempt 
organi-'atious. 

For  the  fi5cpl  year  1974.  budgeted  figures 
for  the  exempt  organizatioa  pro£,rr.in  v.-Hiiin 
IRS  Were  as  fc<Uo-A-s: 


Auilil     Technical 


/»CTS 


Tolais 


IRS  ccst^  (iriiliions) 


Win-veai. 
M^n-iioui; 
Amount. . 


845  lea  2nR  i  j.j 

1757,600       332.  too       '.?M  Kd       2  Sl«  0«0 
515  198. 000  S3. 100. 000  $2. 849,  OCO    121. 147  003 


Fiscal  ,e3i 


19.''.8... 

19;9.... 

1970... 

1971... 

1972.. 

197.'?  . 

1974.. 


liom  't 

petce.it  t.i« 


i  %2H.  5Sq.  COO 

5C, 045. COO 

75,617.000 

NA 


Foun- 
dslions 


Jl.S 
2.1 
5.  S 
8  o* 

12.3 

u.-i 

12.2 


All  exem.jt 
orgaiii- 
2,illon«. 


11.0 
15.4 
19.3 
13.1, 
21   1 


'  Becai;se  ot  thi?  ;;ite!relatioriShip  of  Ihe  eKeclive  dale  of  th= 
tax  am  retuiii-lilmg  dales  for  private  founri.itions,  this  fijjre 
includ-3s  only  n  p,irl  of  the  revenje  yield  ol  the  Ut  for  its  Ut 
fiill  ypui  of  operation.  It  iloes  not  inclu'le  taxes  paid  by  foun- 
dations repo:tint,  their  income  or  ih?  basis  of  fiscal  vcars  en-1iim 
Feb.  33,  1971,  thiouph  Dec.  31.  197;.  .^  nur.t..  r  cf  the  l-wj 
louniiiitioii;  were  i.-i  iM'  gfup. 


By  necpinber  .■)!.  1974.  the  Ser-.ice  plai-.s 
to  ha- e  aiidited  .^.'ibstpnti.Miy  all  pnv.-'.u; 
foiuidations  at  least  o;>ce  during  the  !)re- 
vtouy  fivc->eiir  period.  Audit  coverafee  of 
other  C';em:.n  c;-;:;anizf.\ions  is  not  done  cii 
the  b,->sis  of  J 00  percent  cover-^j-e.  Throu'rt 
a  c-laFSlficai  ion  syiteni,  t'n«.'  Service  selec'.s 
the  rttitms  of  oroav.ixfitions  who.se  affairs 
most  ne?d  t.)  tje  examined.  Areas  which  !=how 
pattert^s  of  nor.-o--!nplla!  re  are  sfrcsved. 

The  Servi''>'3  pri-nie  .^oundp.iion  audit 
act|\elv  for  fisc.il  year  1974  Involves  apnr-ixl- 
m-itely  l.iGts.OOO  raan-hour.^  with  a  budgeted 
amouiit  of  $9,711,522.  These  figur?s  rcprese!>i 
63.9  percent  of  the  total  exempt  organi/;a- 
tiou  examinatioa  prograa;. 
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4.  Impact  of  4-pcrcen^excise  tax  on  private 
foundc^iOTis 
Considerable  testimony  has  been  presented 
to  the  Subcommtttce  on  the  Impact  of  tho 
4  percent  excUe  tax  oi^  private  foiindatlons. 
The  thrust  of  most  of  ills  testimony  Is  that 
the  money  raised  by  thB  tax  Is  money  denied. 
not  to  the  private  fo^iUatlo-i,  but  to  the 
charitable  recipient  flf  the  foundation's 
money.  i 

Of  course,  any  tax  liiposed  is  subject  to 
a  similar  argument.  A  tiic  Imposed  on  a  busi- 
ness often  means  the  tonsunier  must  pay 
higher  prices  for  the  ploducts  produced  or 
Sold  by  that  business,  aid  a  tr.x  Imposed  on 
an  individual  only  meanl  that  the  hidivldual 
has  less  to  .spend  o.i  pr«ucts,  tlius  inhibit- 
ing the  creaiion  of  new  ;  abs  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  economy.  1  o  povernment  can 
e>:lst  without  adequate  revenues,  so  taxes 
are  Imposed  to  raise  those  revenues  Vhlch  are 
necessary  to  operate  the  ;over.nment  and  its 
proerams. 

Having  said  thi.'?.  K  is  mportant  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  the  4  per:  mt  tax  in  light  of 
Its  impact  on  both  priva  ,e  foundations  and 
the  recipients  of  founda  ion  money,  as  well 
as  on  the  deslrubUity  of  laintalnlng  private 
foundations  as  part  of  tlrf  non-governmental 
charitable  family  of  wganlzatlons  which 
exists  in  the  United  Statls. 

Private  foundations  1  ive  been  a  part  of 
American  society  since  colonial  days.  Al- 
though once  connned  to  aiding  the  poor  and 
the  destitute,  they  have  xpanded  their  hori- 
zons to  include  almost  <  :ery  conceivable  In- 
terest and  concern  of  ^e  American  people. 
There  are  tho.^e  who  i-ould  conter.d  that 
some  of  the  money  hel«  by  private  foui.da- 
tions  has  been  sqnandei  'd  on  usele.<;s  actlvi- 
aji.s  that  "useless"  is 


October  .L  19 
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t'e.s,  taiit  the  fact  rema 


Hlst<-ii-y  Is  replete 

icli  appeared  to  Ijo 

Tit  when  f.r;jl  pro- 

T  came  to  receive 

of  private  founda- 
int  resources  (al- 
197J   amounted    to 


a  highly  subjective  te 
with  examples  of  ideas 
wlLhout  Eubttaiice  or  n 
pounded,   but   which   la 
bread  public  acceptance 

This  Is  the  very  siren 
tlons.   They   have   slgni 

though    tl.eU-   grunts    U. „    „„ 

only  ten  percent  of  all  p^vale  giving  and  only 
2.000  of  the  28.000  piivAe  foundations  hold 
asicts  of  one  million  dolSrs  or  more)  to  fund 
activities  which  are  Innofctive.  In  our  plural- 
istic society,  we  .=.hould  iftver  depend  on  gov- 
ernment alono  to  suppc^t  research  and  In- 
novation. Foundations  ofer  an  alternative  to 
that  dependence,  and— a^  such— they  should 
be  welcomed  and  encouriged. 

The  debate  leading'  tolpassage  of  tho  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  madflt  clear  that  some 
foundations  were  far  mo 
Innovative.   These   were 
hoarded  their  money  ra 
it   for   c!:arltable   i-iirpos 
which    used    their    mone 


profit-.'^^eklng  motives  ofi  loners 


1&C9  chans.>d  the 


ificftnt  nmoi'nt  of 

adver.se    Impact 

tax  has  had  both 


The  Tax  Reform  Act  ol 
clim.-ite  within  private  fo»  idatlons.  It  i;  jig. 
nificant  that  the  Subconi  ilttce  on  Foiindc- 
tions  has  rec.lved  a  men  l-..iiidfri  of  com- 
ments suggesting  abuse.'  d  i  the  part  of  foun- 
dations. On  the  other  hfnd,  the  Subconi 
mittee  has  received  a  sip 
testlmrny  indicating  tl^ 
which  the  4  percent  excis 
en  foundations  and  the  jclplcnts  of  foun 
dr.llou  grants. 

In  October  of  1973,  the  Si.bcommittee  of 
Fou;.d»t:onc  held  two  da;  j  of  hearings,  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  alariety  of  per'-on.s 
with  specialized  knowledfe  of  foundations 
r.nd  foundation  law.  and  f»ni  representatives 
of  a  number  of  private  fo;,  iidations.  ^Tuch  of 
this  testimony  stated  sup  lort  for  reduction 
cf  ihe  tax  on  foundation  1  ivestment  income 
from  its  present  4  percent  rate  to  a  rate  ap- 
propriate to  produce  the  i  nount  cf  revenue 
nr^essary  to  finance  Inter  al  Revenue  Serv- 
ice   c-nforcement    activlti^    concerned    with 
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exempt  organl«atlons.'»  Testimony  to  tlie 
same  effect  was  presented  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the  course  of  that 
Conunittee's  hearings  on  general  tax  reform 
in  April,  1973.  and  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Finance  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.'* 

Additional  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foundations  in  May  and  June 
of  1974.  At  the  May,  1974,  hearing.  Senator 
Dewey  Bartlett  of  Oklahoma  presented  testi- 
mony outlining  the  reasons  the  rate  of  tax 
should  be  reduced  to  bring  the  revenues  pro- 
duced by  the  tax  more  into  line  with  the  IRS 
enforcement  costs.  At  the  June  1974,  hear- 
lni;s.  Internal  Revenue  Service  Commis- 
sioner Alexander  presented  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stating  the  Treas- 
ury Departments  support  for  a  reduction  In 
the  rate  of  tax  from  4  to  2  percent,  thus  con- 
forming the  tux  to  that  recommended  to  the 
Finance  Committee  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
n-.ent  In  1C63. 

5.  Treasury  Department  position  on  the  4- 
percent  excise  tax 
Tlie  Trea.sury  Department's  stipport  for  n 
reduction  In  the  level  of  the  excise  tax  from 
4  to  2  percent  was  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon 
to  Stibcommittee  on  Foundations  Chairman, 
Senator  Vance  Hartke,  dated  June  3,  1974 
That  letter  stated: 

The  Secretary  of  the  TR-AST'ny, 

WttshMgtnn ,  June  3.  '974. 
Hon.  Vancv  Hartke, 
VS.  Senate, 
Wanhivnton.  DC. 

Dfar  Senator  H.^rtke:  For  the  record  of 
tlie  heaiinc  on  private  foundation  matter.^ 
we  submit  the  foilowinT  statemont  of  the 
position  of  the  Treasury  Department  resard- 
!np  the  4  percent  tax  on  private  foundation 
iiivevtmci.t  income. 

'ITie  tax  on  private  foundation  investment 
Income  was  enacted  a';  part  of  the  private 
founda: Icn  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  I960.  The  Hou.«e  bill  provided  for  a  7'  . 
I'crcent  tax.  The  7';  percent  figure  was  Ju-tl- 
ftea  by  .some  r.s  equal  In  amount  (though  un- 
related In  lor-lo)  to  the  net  tax  on  interc.  r- 
I'orate  dividends.  The  legislative  historv  Indi- 
cates that  the  supporters  of  the  7'i  percent 
tar  IrokeU  upon  it  not  as  an  audit  fee  but 
rather  as  a  .species  of  minimum  tax.  It  was 
intended  by  them  to  gcncraf;  tax  revenue 
frrm  private  foundations. 

The  Treasury'  Department  recommended 
t^  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that  in 
l.tu  of  .such  a  revenue-ralslnt;  levy,  a  super- 
vi.;ion  lax  be  Imposed  to  offset  the  cost  of 
admlnLstoiuig  the  audit  program  for  foun- 
dation'!. We  estimated  that  2  percent  of  net 
inve.=!imcnt  income  would  be  sufficient  for 
Uiat  purpose.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a 
tax  based  on  t:ie  value  of  foundation  a:^.sets 
(asdl.stinguLshed  from  hicome)  calculated  to 
rnlie  approximately  half  as  mrch  rc.enue  cs 
the  Hou.0  bill's  7'1.  percent  ta;--.  The  Con- 
fe-cn:-e  Committee  compromised  the  diver- 
gent House  and  Senate  positions  by  adopting 
.he  pre.sont  4  percent  tax  on  income,  v.hich 
^  .»••>  c.-zpecied  lo  raise  rcven>;e  r,-;>r.t,'iiy  fc.:nlv- 
iL'fe.it  to  the  Senate  bill. 

While  v.e  have  collection  data  for  only  a 
limited  period,  the  availaL-lo  data  Indlcafa 
t:T..t  the  revenue.';  raised  by  the  4  -jcrcsnt  tax 
greatly  exceed  the  coat  of  auditing  private 
rjunda'lou.-,.  T^e  cost  of  iiU-niiiLslcring  th? 
tn.-:  provtti'  ns  r^lpti'-.^  to  all  cxeinpt  ore.m!- 
z.ilions  is  about  $21  mlKi-n  with  the  larger 
!i:-rl  olhvBlilo  to  the  program  for  privata 
foundations.  Collections  from  the  4  per- 
rnt  (ax  on  private  fcmulatlon  lnvesim'?nt 
In-.ome  totaled  about  •24.6  milMon  In  fiscal 
year  1971.  $56  million  In  flscil  \enr  nv?.  r.jid 
*76.6  million  in  fiso.U  yea.-  1P73.  There  Is 
rca.son  to  believe  that  the  $76.6  mUMon  Is  ab- 
normally high,  iacluauig  a  lirge  amount  of 
non-recurring  capital  gain.  Turther,  i^ere  is 
-some  reason  to  expect  that  private  lounUa- 


tlons  will  contract  in  the  aggregate  with  a 
resulting  tendency  for  total  revenues  to  dl- 
mlnl.sh.  These  data  suggest  that  a  2  percent 
tax  might  be  an  appropriitte  amount  to  de- 
fray the  cobt  of  the  private  foundation  audit 
program,  and  we  would  support  a  measure  t<j 
reduce  tlie  tax  from  4  percent  to  2  percent. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  William  E.  SiMot:. 
That  position  was  fortified  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Tax  Pollcv)  Fred- 
eric W.  Hickman  In  written  materials  pro- 
vided to  the  Subcommittee  on  Foundations 
on  July  16,  1974.-^' 

6.  Conclusions  and  recommendations 
Based  upon  the  legislative  history  of  the 
excise  tax  on  private  foundations.  Its  Impact 
on  foundations- and  on  charitable  recipients 
and  upon  the  Treasury  Department's  recom- 
mendations, the  level  of  the  excise  tax  should 
be  reduced  from  4  to  2  percent.  This  reduc- 
tion   would    produce    revenues    of    approxi- 
mately twice  the  amount  expended  annually 
by  IRS  in   recent   years  for   Its  compliance 
actlvltles.-i  It  would  alro  produce  a  direct, 
doUar-for-dollar  Increase  In  the  funds  dis- 
tributed annually  by  private  foundations  for 
charitable  purposes.  For  e.ich  dollar  the  tax 
IS  decreased,  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
dollar  increase  in  the  flow  of  funds  from  pri- 
vate foundations  to  the  support  of  charitable 
activities.  This  result  follows  by  reason  of  the 
operation    of   section    4942   of    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code,  also  added  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act   of    1969.   Section   4942   Imposes   penalty 
taxes   on   those    foundations   which    fall    to 
make    annual    qualifying    distributions    for 
charitable  purposes  In  the  amount  and  at  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  statute.  The  amount 
which  a  private  foundation  Is  otherwise  re- 
quired to  distribute  for  charitable  purposes 
under  section  4942  is  reduced  bv  the  amoun: 
of.  tlie  excise  ta-:  which  Is  Imposed  on  the  pri- 
vate foundalion  by  section  4940. 

The  efiect  of  t'aese  statutory  provisions  is 
such  that  the  tax  Is  paid  entirely  with  funds 
which  would  otherwise  /low  curr.?ntly  to  the 
support  of  medical  research,  scholarship  pro- 
grams, and  other  charitable  operations.  Con- 
sequently, It  is  the  potentla'l  recipients  of 
founelation  suppori.  rather  than  the  founda- 
tions themselves,  which  bear  the  re&l  burden 
of  the  excise  tax. 

For  example,  if  a  private  foundation  is  re- 
quired by  section  4942  to  distribute  J500.000 
for  charitable  purposes,  and  if  its  tax  liability 
under  section  4940  Is  S20  000,  the  amount 
which  section  4942  requires  the  private  foun- 
dation to  distribute  for  charitable  purposes  is 
reduced  to  $480,000.  If  the  rate  of  tax  were 
reduced  from  4  to  2  percent,  the  foundation  s 
tax  liability  under  section  4940  would  be  *10,- 
000  and  it  would  be  required  to  distribute 
$490,000  for  charitable  purposes  in  order  to 
avoid  liability  under  section  4942. 

A  recent  study  concluded  that  data  fiom 
1970  information  returns  f:led  by  private 
foundations  Indicate  that  the  4  percent  ex- 
cise tax  has  a  greater  potential  impact  on 
the  frants  of  larger  foundations  than  of 
.smaller  ones.  The  tax  was  the  equivalent  of 
1.2  percent  of  paj-out  for  foundations  v.ith 
Irss  than  $200,000  in  a' set.-,  1.5  percent  of 
payout  for  founc'ations  with  $2no.ooO  to  $1 
mliUon,  1.8  percent  for  those  with  $1  niillion 
to  $10  million,  and  3.3  percent  for  thc:e  with 
410  million  or  more  in  assets.-- 

Tho  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  197!  iPubMc  I,aw  E3-40C)  created  an 
Asjistsnt  Ccnimlt.:-ioner  for  Employee  Bc-ue- 
fit  Plans  cnU  E.xempt  Organizations,  thus 
ceuU'ali7ing  the  miTiad  functions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  pertaining  to  those 
organizations  within  one  office.  It  also  au- 
thori-^ed  for  this  office,  in  Rcldition  to  other 
monies  appirpriated,  revc-nues  received  from 
2  p-^rcent  nf  ;lio  4  percent  e\cise  tax.  A  re- 
duct  io.i  in  t;e  e.^rciie  tax  frcm  4  percent  to  2 
pf'rcent  of  not  In.ejtmeiit  income  would 
uiean   that  all  revenues  drrived  from  that 
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tax  would  go  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
costs  of  IRS  administration  of  exempt  or- 
ganizations, which  was  the  position  adopted 
by  both  the  Senate  Finance  Conimlttee  and 
the  full  Senate  In  1969. 

What  is  most  important,  however.  Is  the 
use  to  which  the  revenues  from  the  excise 
tax  will  be  put  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Two  points  are  worth  considering:  what 
impact  will  the  pension  reform  law  have  on 
IRS  activities  concerning  exempt  organiza- 
tions, and  what  should  the  IRS  be  doing  with 
regard  to  exempt  organizations  which  it  is 
not  presently  doing. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  IRS  Cora- 
niLssioaer  Alexander  has  stated.  "We  do  not 
expect  major  changes  in  our  activities  of  en- 
forcing the  exempt  organizations  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code."^  Clearly,  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  new  pension  law  pro- 
vision to  establish  an  Assistant  Commission- 
er for  Exempt  Organizations  that  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  exempt  organisations  be  up- 
graded and  that  the  Sei-vice  give  more  con- 
sideration to  the  basic  policy  objectives  In- 
volved with  tax  exempt  status.=' 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  Is  primarily  a  revenue-col- 
lecting agency,  and  that  one  of  the  measures 
of  Its  effectiveness  as  a  whole  is  the  amount 
of  money  wlilch  it  collects.  The  result  in  the 
exempt  organization  field  Is  that  neither 
Congress  nor  the  public  can  assess  the 
amount  of  public  benefit  derived  from  the 
tax  exempt  status  accorded  foundations  and 
other  organizations. 

Tlae  extent  of  this  failure  on  the  part  of 
IRS  to  keep  certain  basic  poiiry  Issues  in 
mind  was  highlighted  during  the  June,  1974, 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Founda- 
tions. Commissioner  Alexander  was  unable  to 
respond  to  several  basic  questions  which  had 
been  submitted  to  him  mere  than  60  days  In 
advance  because  the  Service  simply  did  not 
put  Information  pertaining  to  those  subjects 
into  its  computers.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  much  of  this  information  is  being  re- 
ceived by  IRS  on  forns  filed  annually  by 
foundations;  it  simply  is  not  being  analyzed. 
Following  is  a  list  cf  Information  which 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foundation  believes 
IRS  should  be  collecting,  analyzing  and 
making  available   to  the  public: 

1.  The  number  of  private  foundations 
which  have  ccme  into  or  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence since  1969,  and  ihe  nimiber  of  orga- 
nizations which  have  changed  their  statu.:; 
to  or  from  private  foundation  status  since 
1969. 

Comment:  This  information  iz  necesiary 
to  assess  the  Impact  which  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  has  had  on  private  foundations. 

2.  The  number  of  Section  501(c)  (3)  orga- 
nizations now  registered  with  IRS  which  are 
classified  as  "public  charities"  under  each 
of  the  clauses  (i)  through  (v)  of  Section  170 
(b)(1)(A). 

3.  nie  number  of  these  organizations  v.hicli 
are  "publicly  srippcrted"  under  clause  (vl) 
of  Section   170(b;(lMA). 

4.  The  number  cf  Section  509(a)  (2)  orga- 
nlzaticns. 

5.  The  nunibL^r  cf  Section  505fa)(3)  or- 
ganizations and  a  breakdown  as  to  how 
many  of  theie  are  operating  and  non-operat- 
ing foundations  as  well  as  the  asset  value 
•Ji    tJiece    organlz.atious. 

C.  The  relatlo:.;-.hip  of  Section  509(a)(3) 
organisalions  to  public  charities  and  to  Sec- 
lion   509(a)  (2)    organizations. 

C.j;ir.ient:  The  information  elicited  from 
P^its  2.  3,  4,  5  f.nd  6  is  r.ocessary  for  Con- 
•>:T§'i-i  to  determine  whether  the  basic  policy 
objectives  of  the  founaation  provisions  of 
ilie  Ti;x  P.»form  A-t  of  1969  are  being  met. 
H  Ij  esseiitial  to  evaluate  whether  the  ex- 
&'npiions  from  private  foundation  status  al- 
lowed to  certain  organizations  has  had  a 
meritsrious  effect  or  has  .simply  created  locp- 
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holes  by  which  the  lnt«nt  of  Congress  can 
be  avoided. 

7.  The  Impact  which  the  minimum  dis- 
tribution requirements  of  Section  4942  has 
had  on  tho  amount  of  money  going  from 
private  foundations  to  charitable  recipients. 

Comment:  Section  4942  goes  to  the  heart 
of  congressioual  concerns  about  the  needless 
accumulation  of  wealth  by  private  founda- 
tions. By  setting  a  minimum  percentage  of 
investment  assets  which  a  foundation  must 
distribute  to  charitable  recipients.  Congress 
sought  to  assure  that  a  reasonable  amount 
of  foundation  income  was  paid  out  rather 
than  held  In  foundation  coffers. 

8.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  penalty  taxes 
collected  from  private  foundations  under 
provisions  cf  the  Internal  Reveaite  Code. 

Comment:  This  Information  Is  needed  to 
asse  3  the  degree  of  comoliance  on  the  part 
of  foundations  with  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1989.  For  histance,  some  are  'flrst-level" 
taxes  which  are  assessed  when  a  founda- 
tion violates  a  statutory  provision,  while 
"second-level"  taxes  are  levied  after  a  foun- 
dation has  been  told  that  it  Is  in  violation 
and  has  nevertheless  failed  to  correct  the 
abuse. 

9.  The  fair  market  value  cf  foundation 
assets. 

Comment:  This  is  essential  Information  to 
determine  the  total  Impact  which  founda- 
tions can  have  on  our  society  and  to  measure 
the  adequacy  of  the  charltab'.e  distributions 
of  foundations. 

10.  Miscellaneous. 

Comment:  During  the  past  vear,  the  Sub- 
cominittee  on  FoitnUailons  has  suggested 
that  IP^  place  Into  Its  computers  several 
line  Items  from  Form  990-PF.  which  is  filed 
annually  by  all  private  foundations.  IRS 
has  estimated  the  first  year  cost  fcr  this 
additional  information  et  $50,000  and  the 
annual  cost  thereafter  at  $10,000.'''  The  in- 
formation concerned  Includes: 

DESCRIPTION,  BEFEBENCE  AND  COMMENTS 

(1)  Adjusted  Net  Income  (t>efore  deduc- 
tions): Pan  1,  line  13(C):  Gives  a  better 
picture  of  current  yield  on  foundation  in- 
vestments; (after  deductions);  line  25(C); 
Provides  comparison  with  minimum  invest- 
ment return. 

(2)  Net  Capital  Gain;  Part  I,  Lne  8  (B); 
Would  provide  some  measure  of  how  much 
capital  gains  are  responsible  for  4';  tax 
yield,  and  some  measure  of  4942  and  4943 
effects. 

(2)  Contributions,  etc.  Paid;  Part  I,  line  23 
(D)  or  line  23  (A) ;  Excludes  administrative 
expenses  attributable  lo  exempt  purpoees. 
Actually  measures  amounts  paid  to  recipient 
organizations.  The  difference  between  this 
item  and  line  24(D)  is  the  only  way  to  ob- 
tahi  a  figure  for  administrative  expenses 
allocable  I  o  program. 

t4)  Minim  am  Investment  Return:  Part  IX, 
Hue  6  or  line  7;  Valuable  comparison  with 
Adjusted  Net  Income. 

(5)  Distributable  Amount;  Prat  VIII,  line 
7;  Valuable  comparLsons  with  Qualifying 
Distributions,  Adjusted  Net  Income,  Net"  In- 
voEt:ue:  t  Income  and  Undistributed  Income. 

(C)  Total  Receipts  as  per  books;  P.-.rt  I, 
line  13  (A);  Girca  overall  picture  of  fov.n- 
datlen  receipts. 

(7 1  Foundations  making  gra'its  to  indi- 
viduals or  expenditure  rosponsibiliiy  grants- 
Part  V  N  (1)  (c)  and  (d);  Total  number  cf 
"Yes"  answers  to  each  of  these  questions 
wou'.d  give  Eome  measure  of  the  eilect  of 
TRA  program  rcstiictions. 

(8)  Organi,:aiions  filing  Form  4720  with 
Form  900- PF;  Form  4720  actuall"-  filed;  Idcn- 
tincaticn  cf  these  organizations  in  data  bank 
wi!!  provide  a  means  for  compiling  inform.i- 
tion  abot'.t  penalty  taxes,  problems  caused 
by  TRA  provisions  and  so  f::rth,  as  needed 
iror.i  time  to  tl.T.c. 

V»ith  the  authorization  of  revenues  re- 
ceived from  a  2  percent  excise  tax  on  founda- 
tion net  Investment  Income,  It  is  Imperative 


that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  upgrade 
its  activities  pertainUig  to  charitable'  orga- 
nizations and  that  it  provide  both  Congress 
and  the  public  with  essential  Information 
which  wUl  fill  In  glaring  gaps  of  the  total 
foundati<Mi  picture.  Without  this  upgraded 
supervision  of  charitable  organizations  by 
IRS,  there  is  no  doubt  that  funds  in  aii 
amount  equal  to  the  revenues  from  a  2  per- 
cent excise  tax  will  be  far  In  excess  of  IRS 
needs .»' 

B.    MINTMUM    PISTRCBimON    REQUIREMENTS    Ap- 
PlICAELE    TO     PRIVATE    FOtTNDATIONS 

Section  4942  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
requires  that  private  foundations  distribute 
to  charity  the  greater  of  thoir  current  Invest- 
ment Income  or  their  "minimum  investment 
return".  The  minimum  investment  return  is 
a  set  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  founda- 
tion's assets.  Subject  to  a  rl'-asc-ln  rule  for 
foundations  in  existence  on  May  26,  1969, 
the  statute  fixed  the  percentage  at  6  percent 
initially,  with  provision  for  amiual  adjust- 
ment. 

1.  The  statute 
Section  4942(a),  added  by  the  Tax  Rtiorm 
Act  of  1369,  imposes  a  15  percent  excise  tax 
on   the   "undistributed   Income"  of  private 
non-operating  foundations.-'  A  private  foun- 
dation's undistributed  Income  is  the  amou::t 
by  which  Its  adjusted  net  iiicome  or  mini- 
mum    Investment     return      (whichever     is 
greater)   exceeds  Its  charitable  distributions 
and  Its  Investment  income  tax  (imposed  by 
section  4940)  for  the  taxable  year.  Adju&t/?d 
net   income   is  gross   income    (including   in- 
terest on  state  and  municipal   bonds,   bit 
excluding  long-term  capital  sains  and  losses ) , 
less  the  expenses  of  producing  that  Income 
and  maintaining  Income-producing  property. 
The  minimum  Uivestment  return  is  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  value  of  the  foun- 
dation's investment  assets  by  the  "applicable 
percentage"  for  the  taxable  year.  Under  sec- 
tion  4942(e)(3),   the   applicable   percentage 
was  set  at  6  percent  for  1970.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  diiectcd  to  establish  ccm- 
parablo   percentages   for   subsequent   yeur.s, 
takUig  Lato  account  money  rates  and  invest- 
ment yields.  Transitional  rules  provided  ( 1 ) 
that   foundations   In   existence    on   May   2t^ 
1969,  for  the  years   IDYO  and  1971   were  re- 
quired to  distribute  cnly  tl-.eir  adiusted  net 
Uicome,  and    (2)   that  for  such  foundatior.r, 
the  applicable  p?rcentage  was  to  be  phased 
In  gradually— not  to  exceed  4*2   percent,  5 
percent,  and  5',i  percent  for  1972,  1973,  and 
1974  respectively. 

The  following  table  depicts  the  applicable 
percentage  rf-tes  for  fouudation.?  since  1270: 

(In  perccTili 


Foundaticn:  organized— 


V'-ir 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 


Atter  May  26, 
1969 


6.0 
6.0 
5.5 

.■1.25 
6.0 


Dcfore  M?y  27. 
1969 


(') 

('> 
4.125 
4.575 
5.5 


1  Nolapplitsijle. 


2.  Determination  of  the  appl  cable  percentage 
Pursnant  to  the  dlr::t:on  to  r.djust  the 
appllciiole  percentage  to  reelect  shifts  in 
monoy  rates  and  investment  yields,  using  6 
perceiit  for  1969  as  a  b'?nchmark.  the  Secre- 
tary cf  the  Ti-easury  set  the  Fpnliccb'.e  per- 
centage rates  reflected  in  the  table  above. 
For  taxable  years  beginning  in  1975,  the 
applicrble  percentage  will  be  the  same  for 
all  foundations.  Ii  could  be  set  above  the 
present  6  percent  in  money  rates  and  invest- 
ment yields. 

.?.  Legi^^latiie  history 
^.  The  Orir;inal  Treaury  Proposal.  A  tax 
ou   an   imputed   "mlnlr»ium  Investment   re- 
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ttirn"  was  first  proposetlln  the  l!>65  Treas- 
ury Report  on  Private  '  foundations.-''  The 
report  was  prepared  pni  uant  to  a  request 
of  the  Senate  Commltt  ;  on  Finance  and 
the  House  Committee  oi  Ways  and  Means 
thpt  the  Treasury  Depart  netit"  "examine  the 
attivities  of  private  founi  ations  for  possible 
tax  abuses  and  report  J  s  conclusions  and 
recommendations  to  the-  ;ommlttee."  » 

The  report  foimd  that  ertaln  foundations 
were  uuduly  deferring  bei  ?fit  to  charity  from 
their  operations  by  acci*  aulatiiig  their  in- 
come, rather  than  dlstrii  utlng  ii  currently 
for  charitable  purposes.  The  report  also 
found  that  certain  otlief  foundations  were 
giving  rise  to  the  same  pi  Jblein— deferral  of 
benefit  to  charitable  activ  tics — by  retaining 
or  investing  in  as.sets  pro  ucing  little  or  no 
current  income. 

To  deal  with  these  pr<  alems,  the  report 
proposed,  first,  that  priv;  te  non-operating 
foinidations  be  required  U  di.jtrlbute  net  in- 
come "on  a  reasonably  current  bn.'iis."  ■• 
Secondly,  the  Report  pro  osrd  thnt.  where 
actual  Income  is  below  ,  reasonable  rate 
of  return  for  a  diverslfiet  investment  port- 
folio, non-operating  fount  itions  he  required 
to  disiribute  to  charity  a  ;  er'-entage  of  their 
lnve.stinent  asset  value  eq  al  to  a  reasonable 
return.  The  report  went  o     to  state: 

"The  minimum  level  of  c  larltable  expendi- 
tures— ie.,  the  Income  e  luivalent — should 
be  comparable  to  the  yU  d  on  investment 
funds  held  by  conipjirai*  organizations — 
such  as  universities.  To  ]  rovide  for  chang- 
ing market  conditions,  th  Serretnrv  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  giv*  i  regulatory  au- 
thority to  determine  thii  rate  on.  an  an- 
n'ml  basl.^."^i 

The  report  concluded  tlj  it.  ba'^cri  on  thrn- 
exlsting  market  condition  .  it  v.oiild  appear 
that  a  reasonable  Income  equivaleni  would 
be  in  the  range  of  3  to  3'     percent.  - 

b.  1968  Johnson  Admin  Urn'^on  Piopoxaf. 
Pursuant  to  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  19t>8,  the;  Ireasury  Depart- 
ment prepared  a  set  of  pro  3o.'ials  and  studies 
for  major  tax  reform  \  hich  were  made 
available  to  the  House  ar  I  Senate  commit- 
tees on  request  in  .lanuarj  19G9.  bv  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasurl  The.'-e  proposals 
incoi-pornted  the  recomn  ndatioi-.s  of  the 
1965  Treasury  report,  ineludinB  ihc  iniiu- 
mum  Investment  reti'.rn.  ; 

The  1968  version,  like  :  hat  in  the  1965 
Treasury  report,  recomrj  r>:ided  that  the 
Treasury  Secretary  be  givp  i  authority  to  set 
a  flexible  applicable  perc  nlage  "based  on 
market  conditions  from  Lime  to  time."-' 
The  1968  proposal  didl  not  specifically 
recommend  what  the  initi  il  applicable  per- 
centage should  be.  It  die  however,  use  a 
5  percent  figure  in  a'l  exai  nple  demonstral- 
ing  the  operation  of  the  pi  jposeU  applicable 
percentage.  This  example  appears  lo  iinve 
been  the  first  mention  cf!  a  5  pertoiit  ap- 
plicable percentage  1»  con  lection  with  the 
minimum  Investment  retu:  i  concept 

c.  The  Oriffinal  Tax  Ke/c  m  Act  Propx-ial.;. 
The  House  Ways  and  Mean  Coininittp-  con- 
ducted tax  reform  hearint  from  mid-Feb- 
ruary through  the  end  ol  April  Tt69,  with 
extensive  testimony  on  the  ecommcuiations 
of  the  1965  Treasury  repc-s  .  and  thi  Nixon 
administration's  proposals.  Ihe  administra- 
tion proposed  a  5  percent  .ij  )licable  percent- 
a;<e.  Assistant  Secretary  Col 
"|0|ur    requirement    for 
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n  siatiii' 
current    Income 


risirlbution  is  somewhat  nio  f  stringent  than 
the  private  foundation  repoi  ;  ( laoo  Treasury 
report  1  recommendationo  ii  -hat  the  foun- 
dations distribute  a  minim:  m  ol  5  percent 
of  the  capital  value  of  the  f  nd  eich  year." 

The  House  Wrys  and  M 
tax  reform  bill  (H.R.  132 
Auguat  1,  1969,  Included  1 
the  5  percent  applicable  pp 
posed  by  the  admlnlstrati 
debate  In  the  Hoiise  either 
Investment  return  concept 


,ns  Committee's 
).  reported  on 
section  101  (b) 
lentage  rate  pro- 
There  v."<s  no 
in  the  minimum 
ir  OM  the  5  per 


cent  Initial  level  for  the  applicable  percent- 
age. 

d.  The  Peterson  Commission  Proposal.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  heard  testimony 
from  Peter  O.  Peterson,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Foundations  and  Private 
Philanthropy,  a  private  group  established  in 
early  1969  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  foundations.  1  Mr.  Peterson  testified  that 
the  Commission  felt  there  was  a  need  to 
encourase  foimdations  to  invest  their  assets 
In  more  productive  property.  He  said  the 
Commission  had  concluded  that  a  reasonable 
rate  of  re' urn  on  foundation  assets  (based 
on  the  1959  C9  experience  of  "balanced"  mu- 
tual fund  Invest.Tients)  would  be  approxi- 
mately 10  percent.  To  that  end.  Mr.  Peterson 
staled  that  the  applicable  percentage  in- 
cluded In  the  Hou.'-e  bill  should  be  raised 
from  5  percent  to  between  6  and  8  percent. 
He  then  summarized  how  Die  Commission 
readied  its  6-8  percent  recommendation: 

"Over  the  last  40  years  the  average  rate 
of  Inflation  has  been  1.6  percent  and  closer 
to  2  percent  over  the  last  10  years  or  so.  Thus, 
If  the  objective  were  that  oiie  should  permit 
n  loa.sonrible  investor  to  earn  enough  to 
m.iinlain  the  purchasing  power  of  his  as- 
sets- then  one  could  recii.iie  an  annual  pav. 
out  to  charity  of  from  6  i,ercent  to  3  jier- 
cent."  ■'" 

c.  Sctiatc  Floor  Action.  Tlie  Seni-.te  Finance 
Committee  rejected  the  Peterson  Conmiis- 
si'Jii  recommendation  and  reported  H.R. 
13270  on  November  18,  1969,  with  the  5  per- 
cent applicable  percentage  inrhjded  in  th.e 
origin. il  House  bill. 

When  H.R.  13270  ci-.me  to  the  Senate  floor. 
.Spi:ntor  Charles  "ercy  of  Illinois  prooosed 
an  ntnendment  to  Increase  the  applicable 
percentage  to  6  percent,  based  on  the  Peter- 
son CoPiniissions  ler^ommendatlon  but  wlth- 
owt  a  direct  inflation  adjustment  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission.-  The  Chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  Senator  Russell 
Lon;;  of  Louisiana,  noted  that  this  propo.".nl 
had  been  considered  by  the  Finance  Ccinmii- 
tee  Rnd  rejected.  ■ 

During  the  d'-b.^rp.  Senator  Percv  ob- 
served that  a  proposal  to  Pmit  the  life  of 
prtVK'p  foundations  to  40  years  had  b?ci5 
delcl.d  from  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
t'<e'..  bill  earlier.  An  increase  In  the  applica- 
ble percentRge  from  5  percent  to  6  percent, 
i'.e  .stated,  would  annwer  the  "legitimate  coii- 
cpii's"  of  those  who  desired  the  40-year 
limitation.'  Senator  Carl  Curtis  of  Nebraska, 
opposing  the  Percy  amendment,  also  saw  its 
re'nvnnce  to  the  40-year  lifespan  Issue." 

">Ir.  Cimxts.  •  •  Mr.  President,  I  dRre.sav 
that  most  of  tho.se  Senators — I  respect  their 
views;  they  are  honest  In  their  views— who 
voted  for  the  40-year  life  of  foundations  will 
^rte  for  the  Percy  amendment,  because  It  is 
an  'jmenrimcnt  to  cut  off  the  dog's  tail  pw 
l.K-h  at  a  time."  ' 

The  Percy  ainendm^^nl  v^'as  adopted  bv  the 
Senate.'-'  I'l  the  Houso-Soate  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
the  House  acceded  to  the  Senate  amendmeiil. 
an,1  the  C  percent  applicable  percentage  was 
included  In  section  494'2;e){3),  as  enacted. 
There  is  some  concern  in  the  found.-tion 
community  that  the  move  to  acquire  more 
fired-. nronie  assets,  especially  at  a  tlniLv 
wh.^n  the  rate  of  iiiB.ition  is  "so  high,  may 
be  deleterious  in  the  long  run  to  foundation 
programs.  For  thi-s  reason,  some  foundations 
have  begun  to  play  the  market  more  a'-gres- 
st.cly." 

While  there  r.,re  no  .^ti:die=;  of  the  effect 
v.hlch  section  4942  has  had  on  fouadatioa 
payouts  In  general,  there  is  e\;dpnce  that, 
prior  to  1970,  a  siibstantlal  number  of  foun- 
dr.tlons  failed  to  pay  out  an  amount  ap- 
proaching that  which  woii'.ii  be  required  bv 
e  6  percent  pa'out  rate.' 

4.  Public  comment 
Ihc  Sen.ite  Subcommittee  on  Foundations 
hiis  received  written  aitd  oral  testimony  from 


several  foundations  objecting  to  the  applica- 
ble percentage  set  by  section  4942.  While 
those  who  have  commented  on  this  section 
critically  are  not  oppo^d  to  the  minimum 
distribution  concepir^ey  have  generally  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  6  percent  ultimate 
applicable  percentage  requires  an  Invasion  of 
foundation  corpus.*-'  They  have  also  made  the 
contention  that  the  6  percent  rate  Is  un- 
realistic when  compared  to  current  market 
conditions  and  rates  of  return.  They  have 
also  contended  that  it  is  difficult  for  foun- 
dations to  buy  stocks  with  higher  rates  of 
return  because  the  demand  for  those 
stocks — and  therefore  their  price — is  so  high. 
Finally,  they  argue  that  foundation  mana- 
gers choose  the  stocks  they  do  because  of 
such  unpredictable  variables  as  inflation, 
war,  foreign  tiade  balances,  foreign  exchange 
rates,  and  the  cost  of  money. "^ 

Ke\eral  foundaMons  have  questioned  the 
standards  used  by  the  Treasury  Department 
In  arrh  Ins  at  the  applicable  percentage,  and 
others  ha'.e  cautioned  that  the  need  oii  the 
part  of  foundations  to  increase  investment 
yields  will  force  them  to  convert  in\estment 
Focurlties  into  bonds  or  other  fixed  assets 
at  serious  trading  losses,  substantia!  trans- 
action costs,  and  causing  a  possible  severe 
blow  to  the  Nation's  economy.'' 

While  some  foundp.tions  support  a  red.ic- 
tlon  in  the  applicable  percentage  from  6  to 
5  percent,  bavod  upon  the  belief  that  the  6 
percent  rp.te  is  unrealistic  or  Ijecause  that 
rate  requires  an  invasion  of  foundation  cor- 
pus, tliere  is  no  evidence  that  the  5  percent 
rate  is  a  proper  one,  or  that  it  would  not  re- 
quire an  Invasion  of  foundation  corous. 
Baeed  on  figures  :-upplied  by  Dip  Council  on 
FoundP.tioi's  during  liearing,*;  before  tlie 
Ways  t\na  Means  Committee  in  April.  1973. 
foundation  P<;.sots  v.ill  decline  in  con.stant 
dollar:;  whether  the  pncut  ra'e  is  6  percent 
or  5  percent. '- 

^.  Conc:::sio;"<  atiii  rr-om .nengulion.'i 
V/liat  is  most  convinci.ig  about  the  naii- 
iniiw.T  ct'strlbuiion  requirements  of  section 
4912  of  the  Iiiiern.il  Revenue  Code  is  the  lack 
of  hard,  factual  data  on  the  efiect  wiiich  It 
has  had  on  money  going  from  fouiidations  to 
chnrlt.o.ble  recipients  and  on  the  impact 
Ahich  il  has  had  on  the  foundations  them- 
selves. In  the  words  of  a  recoiu  ctateiueiit 
m.ade  by  the  Fovd  Foundation: 

"P.'sr  discussions  on  this  subject  have  of- 
ten lac'ked  a  hard  base  in  statistical  data 
a:;out  the  actual  ratr-s  of  return  achieved  by 
all  cla-scs  oi  investors  over  Ion"  stretches  of 
time."' 

It  is  essential  that  Congress  have  this  in- 
"orm  ition  before  it  can  evaluate  the  need 
ror  any  change  In  section  4942.  The  needed 
Iniormation  can.  and  should,  be  compiled  bv 
the  Treasury  Department  so  thi.t  it  is  avail- 
ab;?  for  review  by  Congicss  in  the  early 
Spring  of  1975  ar.d  should  Include  Infor.na- 
llcn  on  tlie  impact  which  the  minimm.t 
d!«'.rouiion  rsquirer.ient  h's  had  on  the 
amount  of  money  going  to  ci.arita'jie  ju'r- 
poMs.  the  .stnndards  .lEfd  by  f.ie  Trec^i  ry 
Dertartment  In  tettlns  the  applicable  per- 
centage, the  rates  of  ro.-ur'i  uchiered  by 
foundation  invpsf  men'';,  and  the  rates  of  re- 
turn iicliieved  by  investors  cf  all  cl'^sscs. 

Thpre  is  one  defect  in  sccllcn  4942  wh':!". 
can  ba  corrected.  Bv  Treasury  Information 
R^tei's?  No.  12S8  (April  24.  1974>.  the  Treas- 
urv  Department  aiinoimc'-d  that  P.evenue 
Killing  74-238  (1974  21  Int.  Kev.  Bull.) 
would  in.'rease  the  apiJlicahie  percenta-e 
from  5.25  percent  of  6  0  percent  for  founda- 
tions organized  after  May  25.  19o9.  and  from 
4  375  percent  tj  5.50  pen"ent  for  foundation.^ 
organised  bef  re  May  27,  1959.  Tiierc  was  no 
P'.-.bllc  heArinp  on  this  proposal.  It  should 
also  he  noted  that  this  was  the  fir.':t  year 
in  vhith  the  Tver.surv  Department  Increased 
the    r.pplicable    percentage. 

Although  il  may  be  th:n  section  553  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (P.L.  89-332). 
which    requires    thnt    Eovernment    agencies 
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give  notice  to  the  public  of  a  proposed  change 
in  a  substantive  rule  or  regulation  and  pre- 
scribes a  period  of  time  during  which  In- 
terested and  affected  parties  may  comment 
on  the  propoeal,  does  not  apply  In  this  In- 
stance, the  public  should  be  granted  an 
opportunity  to  comment. 

Aiiording  the  public  an  opportunity  to 
comment  can  only  produce  beneats  for  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  may  well  be  that 
an  iuulvidual  or  organization  is  la  the  pos- 
session of  factual  data  which  suggest  that 
the  applicable  percentage  set  by  Treasury  is 
either  too  low  or  too  hlEh.  Treasury  should 
have  this  date  before  makl.'^g  its  final 
decision. 

Accordingly.  It  is  recommended  that  sec- 
tion 4942  be  amended  to  give  the  public  an 
cpportimlty  to  comment  on  proposed 
changes  in  the  applicable  percentage. 

Several  comments  have  been  made  to  the 
Subcommittee  regarding  the  lack  of  a 
definitive  standard  for  establishing  the 
applicable  percentage.'"  The  stiggestlon  has 
been  made  that  the  substantial  Increase  In 
the  applicable  percentaf^e  suggests  that  the 
standard  used  by  the  Treasury  Department 
did  not  reflect  the  activity  of  "Investment 
yields"  but  only  the  fluctuation  of  Interest 
rates. 

It  Is  clear  that  whatever  standard  Is  used 
by  Treasury,  It  must  take  Into  account  the 
equity  side  of  foundation  Investment  policy, 
since  foundations  invest  in  equity  securi- 
ties. Although  the  Subcommltee  on  Founda- 
tions has  yet  to  take  testimony  on  a  specific 
standard  for  determining  the  applicable  per- 
centage, an  analogy  can  be  found  In  the 
recently-enacted  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974.  In  determining 
an  employee's  accumulated  contributions, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  empowered 
to  adjust  Interest  rate  by  comparing  the 
long-term  money  rates  and  investment 
yields  for  a  10-year  period  ending  at  least 
12  months  prior  to  the  year  in  which  the 
adjustment  would  first  apply.  In  comment- 
ing on  this  provision  of  tl-e  Act,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  stated:  'i 

"The  Committee  anticipates  that  the 
Treasury,  In  determining  money  rates  and 
Investment  yields,  will  use  a  composite  of  a 
number  of  indicators.  For  example,  one  pos- 
sible approach  might  be  to  give  equal  values 
to  the  dividend  yields  of  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Averf.ge  and  the  Standard  and 
Poor's  500-Stock  Average,  and  to  the  Inter- 
est rates  of  Barron's  or  Moody's  highest- 
rated  bonds  and  United  States  Treasury 
long-term  obligations.  .  .  . 

The  adoption  of  a  reasonable  standard  In 
the  case  of  Section  4942  would  seem  both 
appropriate  and  wise. 

C.  OTHER  RECOMMEND.1.TION3 

During  the  June,  1974,  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foundations,  testimony 
was  received  from  IRS  Commissioner  Alex- 
ander on  the  subject  of  aeclaratory  Judg- 
ments In  the  case  of  tax-exempt  organlza- 
tlons."  The  present  delay  In  obtaining  a 
court  test  of  an  adverse  tax-exempt  deter- 
mination by  IRS  results  in  a  loss  of  con- 
tributions to  the  apppllant  organization 
during  the  period  of  delay. 

Accordlngiy,  it  is  recommended  that,  If 
tho  IRS,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
fails  to  rule  that  an  organization  is  tax  ex- 
empt under  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Rc\en\'e  Code  or  withdraws  such  a  ruling, 
f.ia  organization  seeking  exemption  may 
petition  the  Tax  Court  for  a  declaratory 
ju.dgment  as  to  Its  tax  exempt  status.  This 
.vixcedure  should  apply  both  in  the  case  of  a 
final  adverse  determination  ^y  IRS  and  In 
the  case  of  an  Interim  determination  or  the 
failure  to  make  such  a  determination.  The 
latter  Instance  Is  Important  In  the  case  of 
an  organization  seeking  an  exemption  as  a 
public  charity.  If  It  gets  such  an  interim 
determination  and  receives  grants  from  a 
foundation,   yet   later  loses  Its   tax  exempt 


status,  the  foundation  donor  may  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  if  the  recipient  organization  Is 
determined  to  have  received  an  excessive 
amount  of  Its  support  from  that  one  foun- 
dation." 

POOTNOTXS 

'26  CSC.  4940.  See  also  Hesrings  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  on  H.R.  13270 
(Part  6),  91st  Congress.  1st  Session,  (1969) 
at  5465  et  seq.  for  a  discussion  of  the  role 
of  Income  tax  exemption  for  charitable  pur- 
poses m  American  life;  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  Senate  Hearings  (1969). 
-  26  U.S.C.  509. 

'Treasury  Department  Report  on  Private 
Fotindatlons,  February  2.  1965. 

*  See  Hearings  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  aiid  Means  on  the  Subject  of 
Tax  Reform  (Part  14),  91st  Congress,  1st 
Session,  (1969)   at  19-20. 

'See  H.  Rep.  91-413    (Prrt   1),  Olst  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session   (1969)   at  19-20. 
'See  Ibid.,  at  19. 

■^  CoNcsEssiON.'i.   R3-OK3,   vcl,    115,   ;; \    J7, 
pp.  22571-72. 
» Ibid. 

»  See  statement  of  Edwin  S.  Cohen.  Assist- 
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."iDDiTioNAi,  'Views  of    ?ap,l  T.   Curtis,   Sub- 

COMMn-TEE  OK  FOUN.vATION'S.  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  Finance,  October  1.  1974 
I  believe  that  the  tax  on  foundations 
should  be  reduced  Immediately  and  I  concur 
In  that  recommendation  In  this  report.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  payout  provisions  must  be  lib- 
eralized and  that  It  Is  Important  that  It  be 
done  without  delay.  I  favor  such  liberalisa- 
tion now. 

Carl  T.  Cvbtis. 
Senator  Fulbright,  being  unable  to  attend 
the    hearings    on    which    this    statement   Is" 
br,;:cd.  reserves  Judgment  on  Its  contents. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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PRESIDENTIAL    RE<|ORDINGS    AND 
MATERIALS  PRESffilVATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OP|i'ICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Sei 
ceed   to  the  considers 
which  will  be  stated 

The  second  assistan 
read  as  follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  4016)  to  protef  t  and  preserve  tape 
recordings  of  conversations  Involving  former 
President  Richard  M.  Nlx|n  and  made  during 

and    lor    other 


ite  will  now  pro- 
Mon   of   S.   4016. 

title, 
legislative  clerk 


he  consideration 
)FFirER.  Who 
lyself  such  time 


Ills    tenure    as    Presldeilj 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed ; 
of  Ihe  bill. 

The     PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield 
as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  w|nted  to  prolong 
the  cover-up  of  the  Watergate  affair, 
which  has  given  agony^to  the  American 
people  for  more  than  J  years.  I  would 
vote  for  the  motion  toti-efer  this  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  the  |udiciary.  If  that 
motion  failed  and  I  stil|  wanted  to  assist 
In  covering  up  and  iiding  from  the 
American  people  the  ftruth  about  the 
Watergate  affair,  I  wcmld  vote  for  this 
substitute.  Talk  about  ^  Pandora's  box. 
What  came  out  of  Pandora's  box  cannot 
be  compared  to  this  su|)stitutc. 

The  Government  Opfe-ations  Commit- 
tee reported  a  \err  nir/ow  bill,  a  bill 
that  is  designed  to  d(|  away  vith  the 
agreement  whereby  on^cf  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  appointees,  Mr.  Sampson, 
entered  into  an  alleged  Contract  with  the 
former  Pi-esident  whettby  all  the  tapes 
will  be  destroyed  the  ^ery  instant  the 
former  President  die^,  and  whereby, 
even  after  the  tapes  vwuid  become  the 
property  of  the  Government  under  the 
agreement,  by  donaticfa,  tl;e  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration would  hav:  to  Seslroy  any  tape 
which  the  former  President  ordered  him 
to  destroy.  - 

The  American  peopje  have  been  in 
agony  since  June  17,  1972  the  darkest 
morning  hours  of  thatf  day — when  five 
burglars  were  caught  ifi  the  Watergate 
complex.  A  few  days  flater,  the  news 
media  made  these  things  plain: 

The  first  was  that  $114,000  of  Prci- 
dent  Nixon's  campaignlfunds  had  been 
deposited  in  the  MiamiAjank  account  of 
one  of  the  burglars,  Banard  L.  Barker. 
The  second  was  that  ttis  burglar,  Ber- 
nard L.  Barker,  v.itlidLfw  thousands  of 
dollars  in  cash  from  aiat  account,  in 
$100  bills,  and  the  bar^,  under  re  ula- 
tions.  kept  the  serial  i^mberc  of  these 
bills.  The  third  was  fiiat  Barker  re- 
turned these  $100  bi^s,  less  a  dis- 
count of  about  $2,500, fto  the  Finance 
Cominitt3e  to  Reelect  ircsideat  Nixon. 
1\\fi  fcuilh  was  that  !*  of  these  $100 
bills  were  found  in  the  fctual  possession 
of  tlie  four  burglars  frcfn  Miami  at  the 
very  moment  they  wereltaught  burt'lar 
i :.ing  the  headquarters 
i>ojiUcal  party  in  the 
plox. 

Pie.^ident  Nixon   hac 
form  his  duties  under 
ind  his  main  duty  unc 
lion  was  to  take  can 


the  opi.'osition 
|/atersaie  com- 


sworn   to   pcr- 

_ie  Constitution, 

unc^r  the  Constitu- 

,rr  l|iat  t 


the  lav.s  be 
faithfully  executed.  I  Insist  that  that 
con'itituUonal  obligatioli  imposed  upon 


President  Nixon  the  duty  to  deterr-ine 
how  it  happened  that  four  of  the  five 
burglars  had  his  campaign  funds  in  their 
possession  at  the  time  that  they  com- 
mitted the  act  of  burglary.  If  he,  at  that 
time,  had  acted  with  the  forthrightne.ss 
which  his  high  office  imposes  upon  its 
occupant,  he  would  have  called  in  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  Mr.  Stans,  to  whom  he  had 
entrusted  the  management  of  his  cam- 
paign and  his  campaign  finances,  and 
asked  them  how  it  happened  that  the 
burglars  caught  in  the  headquarters  of 
th.e  opiiosition  political  party  had  $5,300 
of  his  campaign  funds. 

Did  he  do  that?  No.  Let  us  see  what 
he  did. 

We  found  out  on  June  16,  1973,  that 
the  so-called  Watergate  tapes  existed. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  tapes,  and  he  said,  "I  am 
not  going  to  give  them  to  you."  So  he 
impeded  our  work,  althoueh  it  came  out 
later. 

The  President  also  v.rote  me.  as  chair- 
man of  that  select  committee,  a  letter  in 
which  he  said,  "These  tapes  are  under 
my  sole  control  and  will  so  remain." 
When  we  subpenaed  the  secret  service- 
men wlio  had  charge  of  the  tapes.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Shultz  sent  us  a 
letter — and  a  lawyer  along  with  it.  He 
said,  in  effect,  "On  order  of  the  President. 
I  Ijave  ordered  these  men  not  to  tell  your 
committee  anything." 

I  did  not  want  to  cite  some  underlings 
for  contempt  of  Congress  for  obeying  the 
orders  of  the  President,  transmitted 
througii  their  boss,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

It  appeared  later  that  while  the?e 
tapes — which  were,  according  to  the 
President's  declaration  to  the  committee, 
under  his  exclusive  control — tlie  entire 
conversation  on  the  tape  of  June  20,  1972, 
between  him  and  his  chief  of  staff,  Mr. 
Haldeman,  had  been  intentionally  and 
purposely  obliterated.  The  experts  said 
eitlier  five  or  nine  separate  efforts  were 
made  to  do  so. 

We  know  from  the  notes  of  that  con- 
versation, which  were  made  by  Mr.  Hal- 
deman and  introduced  in  the  hearings 
before  Judge  Sirica  with  regard  to  this 
obliterated  portion  of  the  tape,  that  he 
and  the  President  talked  not  about  how 
the  President  v.as  going  to  enforce  the 
law,  or  about  how  he  was  going  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 
The  whole  conversation  on  June  20  was. 
according  to  Mr.  Haldeman's  notes,  about 
how  they  could  mount  a  public  relations 
matter  that  would  distract  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  from  the  bur- 
glary. 

Then,  lij  and  behold,  il  came  out  later, 
when  Mr.  St.  Clair  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  withholding  the  tapes 
from  him  as  a  lawyer,  that  the  President 
had  had  another  conversation  with  Mr. 
Haldeman  on  Jmie  23,  1972,  just  6  days 
after  the  burglars  v,-ere  caught  in  the 
Watergate.  He  and  Mr.  Haldeman,  on 
that  occasion,  discussed  how  they  could 
get  t!ie  CIA  to  induce  the  FBI  not  to 
investigate  these  checks,  particularly 
S89.000  in  Mexican  checks,  that  had 
gone  into  Barker's  bank  accoiuit,  and 
from  whence  the  $5,300  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  four  burglars  came. 


Testimony  taken  before  the  select 
committee  showed  that  Haldeman  and 
Elirllchman  called  Mr.  Helms  and  Gen- 
eral Walters,  the  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  CIA,  to  the  White  House 
and  Insinuated  to  them  that  the  CIA 
should  tell  the  FBI  not  to  investigate 
these  Mexican  checks  that  financed  the 
burglarizing  of  the  Watergate  because  it 
might  impinge  on  CIA  operations  in 
Mexico.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Di- 
rector and  tlie  Deputy  Director  of  the 
CIA  that  they  said  that  there  was  no 
CIA  interest  involved,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  John  Dean,  acting  on  the 
instructions  of  Haldeman  and  Ehrlich- 
man,  the  two  men  closest  to  the  Piesi- 
dent.  tried  for  days  at  a  time  to  get  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA 
to  interfere  in  this  matter.  The  Director 
of  the  CIA  and  the  Deputy  Director 
would  not  do  it. 

It  occurred  further  that  the  President 
came  oefore  this  Nation  and  showed  a 
big  stack  of  things  that  he  was  sendii.g 
dowii  to  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee— the  transcripts.  There  were  only  two 
of  tho.se  transcripts  that  had  any  rela- 
tionship whatever  to  anything  that  had 
happened  between  Jime  17,  1S72.  and 
the  meetings  in  March  1973.  One  w?:; 
thi't  of  September  15.  where  John  De.in 
testified  before  the  select  committee  that 
he  was  ca'led  in  to  the  President's  office 
after  they  thought  they  had  inhibited 
tlie  investigation  by  indicting  several 
insignificant  peoiile.  and  after  Mr.  Joh.n 
W.  Hushen.  the  public  relations  man  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  Attorney 
General  Kleindienst  had  issued  state- 
ments that  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  no  evidence  that  anybody  else  was 
irvolved  in  the  Wr-tergate  affair  except 
tiiese  seven  men. 

Dean  testified  that  on  that  occasion, 
the  President  called  him  in  and  praised 
him  for  his  good  work  in  containing  the 
indictments  to  those  seven  insignificant 
men. 

When  the  President  sent  down  the 
tapes,  he  left  out  the  most  significant 
parts  of  the  conversation  between  him 
and  John  Dean,  especially  the  part  of 
the  conversation  in  which  he  to]d  John 
Dean  to  keep  a  list  of  his  enemies,  and 
said  in  effect,  "I  shall  use  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  punish  them  after  I  am 
reelected."  He  left  that  out. 

The  only  other  tape  during  the  cover- 
up  operations  of  which  a  transcript  was 
sent  down  was  the  one  of  February  23. 
1973.  Three  portions  of  that  were 
omitted.  February  28  was  the  day  on 
vvhiiii  John  Dean  said  that  he  told  tlie 
President  that  he.  John  Dean,  was  guiltv 
of  obstruction  of  justice  for  carrying  out 
the  ordeis  he  had  r.?ceived  from  the  top 
people  in  the  White  House.  Tiie  President 
assured  him  th.it  h'.'  was  nol. 

Three  pieces  of  that  February  28  ta  :e 
wci  e  not  traiL-Jcribcd  and  .sent  do  vn  here. 
J. 1st  the  other  day.  it  came  out  that 
v.hen  Watergate  started  to  unravel  and 
jeb  Magruder  started  talking  to  the 
prosecutors,  the  President  and  Mr.  Hal- 
deman had  another  conversation. 

Mr.  Haldeman  tcld  the  Fiesident  that 
Magruder  was  talking  to  the  prosecutors, 
and  the  President  said  this: 


Octobet 


I 
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Why,  he  is  supposed  to  lie  like  hell  for  us. 

Haldeman  said: 

V.'ell,  I  am  afralc!  he  Is  not  doing  it. 

Then,  the  President  called  in  Henry 
F-;  erson.  in  charge  of  the  criminal  divi- 
f  iun  of  ihe  Justice  Department,  and  tried 
to  t'st  him  to  promise  him,  the  President, 
tiifit  Mr.  Peterson  would  not  grant  John 
Dean  any  immunity.  John  Dean's  lawyers 
h-.d  stated  that  they  would  not  let  him 
tc.'^^tify  unless  he  was  granted  immunity. 

Tht y  iiad  several  conversations.  Henry 
Peter.^on  would  not  make  the  promise 
that  he  would  not  grant  immunity,  but 
he  did  promise  the  President,  on  one  of 
the  transcripts,  that  he  would  not  grant 
immtmity  without  consulting  the  Presi- 
dent again;  and  in  a  subsequent  con- 
versation the  President  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag.  He  told  Mr.  Peterson: 

I  hope  that  nobody  would  think  that  the 
rt.%son  I  don't  want  Dean  granted  immimity 
is  to  keep  him  from  testifying  against  Ehr- 
lichman  and  Haldeman. 

The  whole  Watergate  matter  could 
have  been  terminated  a  few  days  after 
June  17.  but  since  that  time  we  have  had 
a  cover-up  operation.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  deception  about  this  matter. 

Although  the  President  would  not  let 
om-  committee  hear  the  tapes,  he  let  Mr. 
Haldeman  hear  the  tapes,  when  Mr. 
Haldeman  was  subpenaed  as  a  witness 
before  the  select  committee. 

When  Mr.  Haldeman  gave  the  testi- 
mony he  had  submitted  in  advance  to  the 
select  committee,  his  lawyer.  Mr.  Wilson, 
got  up  and  said.  "Mr.  Haldeman  wants  to 
give  some  further  testimony,  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  the  committee  will 
hear  him.  The  White  House  lawyers 
claim  this  further  testimony  is  covered 
by  executive  privilege,  and  the  committee 
ought  not  to  hear  it." 

I  said,  "What  is  the  further  testimony 
he  wants  to  give?" 

His  lawyer  said:  "He  wants  to  testify 
to  his  version  of  what  the  tapes  say."  He 
was  referring  to  the  tapes  the  President 
would  not  give  the  committee — "and 
that  the  President  fought  all  the  way  to 
the  Supreme  Court  to  keep  the  courts 
from  getting." 

One  of  those  was  the  tape  of  March  21. 

I  told  Mr.  WilsOTi.  "I  do  not  believe 
the  lawyers  for  ^he  White  House  are 
claiming  in  good  f«ith  that  this  is  cov- 
ered by  executive  privilege,  because  if 
they  were,  they  would  be  down  here  to 
raise  the  point  themselves.  They  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence."  I  s?id.  "To 
be  frank  with  you.  in  North  Carolina 
language  I  thjnis.  there  has  been  some 
•kanig?!iiig'  gohig  on." 

He  said.  ".\re  you  impugnin-r  my  pro- 
ft<s:oni'l  integrity?" 

I  said.  "No.  I  am  ju.'-t  pi\ing  you  and 
tne  \\hite  House  lawyers  credit  for  be- 
Jn?  pretty  smart  in  trying  to  bring  in 
Mr.  Haldeman's  version  of  the  tapes  but 
not  iet.ti:;.g  us  have  the  taiies  themselves 
Bi!t  nevo.  theless,  we  will  hear  him." 

So  I^Ir.  Haldeman,  who  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  tapes  that  the  Presidoit 
would  not  let  the  select  conrmittee  h?ve. 
undertook  to  detail  to  the  Committee 
what  he  claimed  the  tapes  said. 

Haldeman's  version  coin,  ided  with 
John  Dean's  testimony  prcity  well  down 
to  the  crucial  point.  That  point  was  when 


he  admitted  that  Dean  told  the  President 
that  Hum;  was  demanding — I  think  it 
was  $120,000  more  money — otherwise  he 
was  going  to  expose  all  the  dirty  tricks 
he  had  done  for  John  Ehrlichman,  the 
second  man  to  President  Nixon  at  the 
White  House. 

Tlie  Mr.  Haldeman  testified  that  the 
President  said,  "Well,  there  would  be  no 
trouble  getting  the  money,  but  that  would 
be  wrong." 

Well,  when  tha  grand  jui-y  got  that 
tape,  they  indicted  Haldeman  for  per- 
jury. They  indicted  Haldeman  for  testi- 
fying falsely  before  the  select  committee 
on  that  point;  and  when  the  tape  became 
available  and  was  transcribed  by  the 
Hou.'e  Judiciary  Committee,  it  showed 
that  the  President,  instead  of  saying  it 
would  be  wrong  to  pay  this  hush  monev 
to  Hunt,  had  three  or  four  times  told 
them  to  go  ahead  and  pay  Hunt  the  hush 
money.  It  also  showed  that  what  he  had 
talked  about  when  he  said  "it  was  wrong'" 
liad  no  relationship  whatsoever  to  the 
hush  money;  it  related  to  the  President's 
inquii-y  of  Dean  whether  he  could  afford 
to  give  e.xecutive  clemency  to  the  men 
who  had  been  convicted  in  the  Watergate 
burglary.  Dean  told  the  President  he 
could  not,  that  it  was  politically  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  so,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  very  unwise  act  from  the  political 
standpoint.  Then  the  President  said, 
talking  abotit  the  proposal  for  executive 
clemency,  "It  would  be  wrong"— not  mor- 
ally wrong,  but  politically  wrong. 

So  we  not  only  have  had  all  these 
efforts  to  cover  up,  to  hide  the  truth  from 
the  American  people,  but  also  we  have 
had  attempts  to  prevent  a  congressional 
committee  from  knowing  the  truth.  We 
have  had  the  payment  of  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  hush  money,  and 
still  an  effort  is  being  made  to  cover  up 
the  truth. 

Now,  there  was  one  way  the  truth  could 
have  been  revealed.  The  grand  jui-y 
named  President  Nixon  as  a  coconspira- 
tor in  this  coverup  operation,  this  ob- 
struction of  justice,  which  means  that 
he  could  have  been  indicted.  But  Presi- 
dent Ford,  after  making  or  authoriz- 
ing the  making  of  three  statements 
indicating  the  contraiy,  suddenly,  to 
the  surprise  and  consternation  of  the 
country,  granted  President  Nixon,  I 
believe  he  said,  "an  absolute,  full,  and 
unconditional  pardon." 

We  were  asked  yesterday  why  this  bill 
n:oes  back  to  1969  and  comes  down  to  the 
President's  resignation  about  these  pa- 
pers. Why.  because  that  was  the  period 
.'or  which  he  accepted  the  pardon  for  all 
the  crj-nes  he  had  committed  or  may 
have  committed  against  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  reason  wJiy  we  go  back 
ic  that  date  in  this  bill. 

I  am  not  i;npugning  the  motives  of 
President  Ford  in  granting  the  ppi-don. 
He  said  he  was  moved  by  a  merciful 
inclination. 

But  he  had  Jiever  read  a  liille  adage 
that  I  read  many  years  ago:  Mercy  mur- 
ders in  pardoni25g  those  who  kill. 

Ivlercy  in  this  case  murdered  justice 
and  the  pursuit  of  truth,  because  when 
President  Ford  granted  that  pardon  he 
deprived  ih3  courts  of  this  land  of  the 
jurisdicijon  which  they  would  otlierwise 
have  had  under  the  Constitution  and 


laws  of  tlie  United  States  tc  investigate 
directly  by  judicial  proceedings  the  full 
stoiT  of  Watergate  and  Mr.  Nixon's  in- 
volvement in  that  story. 

That  was  the  effect  of  the  pardon.  The 
select  committee's  death  warrant  had  al- 
ready been  signed:  it  could  not  resume 
its  investigation.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  stopped  its  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings after  voting  that  the  President 
ought  to  be  impeached,  because  the  Pres- 
ident resigned.  Then  President  Ford,  for 
merciful  reasons,  prolonged  the  coverup 
operation.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  i.-.ar- 
don — to  deprive  the  courts  of  the  fi'.ll 
capacity  to  investigate  the  truth. 

Now  this  substitute,  if  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  will  show  that  the  Senate,  too, 
is  going  to  aid  ajid  abet  in  hiding  from 
the  American  people  the  whole  truth 
about  the  Watergate  affair. 

I.  for  one.  think  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  know  how  a  man  they  had 
entrusted  with  the  Presidency,  anc)  hov.- 
men  the  President  had  entrusted  with  his 
governmental  and  political  power,  acted 
in  trying  to  prostitute  the  process  and  de- 
stroy the  integrity  of  the  process  by 
which  Presidents  of  the  United  States  are 
nominated  and  elected,  insofar  as  the 
Presidential  election  of  1972  was  con- 
cerned. 

Now,  I  said  this  is  a  narrow  bill.  All 
that  the  committee  bill  is  designed  to  do 
is  to  protect  for  future  use  in  the  courts 
of  the  tapes  and  other  documents  which 
evidence  criminal  acts.  The  bill  expressly 
provides  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  will 
adopt  regulations,  and  he  will  exclude 
the  public  from  viewing  these  doctiments 
taken  under  his  custody  until  he  has 
separated  them. 

Nobody  is  going  to  get  access  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  personal  papers.  Nobody  is 
going  to  get  access  to  anything  relating 
to  national  security  or  anything  relating 
to  national  defense.  The  only  evidence 
that  the  bill  permits  access  to  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  is  as  to  criminal  con- 
spiracies. That  very  point  was  involved 
in  the  Supreme  Court  decision  wlilch  has 
been  cited.  The  Supreme  Court  decision 
said  that  the  mere  claim  of  confidential- 
ity or  executive  privilege  where  no  na- 
tional security  was  involved,  no  military 
secrets  were  involved,  and  no  diplomatic 
relations  were  involved  had  no  validity 
and  the  tapes  were  required  to  be  pro- 
duced in  coiu-t  in  oi'der  that  due  proce.ss 
of  law  might  be  done.  So  that  is  our  cb- 
jective. 

Tiie  -American  oeople  and  the  prosecu- 
tor are  givfn  the  right  ultimately  to 
know  what  the  truth  Is. 

Now.  I  have  never  iieard  so  mr.ny  con- 
stitutional ghosts,  which  do  not  exist, 
conjured  up  befo!-e  in  my  life.  We  are 
told  that  this  is  a  bill  of  attainder  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution. 

A  bill  of  attainder  is  a  legislative  act 
whioh  adludges  someone  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation ol  the  law,  and  not  only  does  that 
but  inflicts  upon  him  legal  penaliies  for 
his  violation  of  the  law. 

This  bill  does  not  contain  a  word  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  guilty  of  any  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  It  does  not  inflict  any 
punishinent  on  him.  So  it  has  no  more 
relation  to  a  bill  attainder— if  it  is  to 
be  compared  to  a  bill  of  attainder — than 
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choking  it  in 
an  elToit  to 

!)lare,  that  we 
[bill  in  without 


my  style  of  pulchritude  Is  to  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Tlien  we  are  told  that  this  violates 
somebody's  first  amendment  rights.  Why, 
it  does  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  What 
ue  are  after  Is  the  exercise  of  first 
amendment  rights  in  connection  with 
criminal  conspiracies.  Tills  bill  does  not 
keep  anybody  from  talking— anybody.  So 
it  cannot  interfere  with  freedom  of 
speech.  i 

The  Supreme  Coui-tisaid  it  does  not 
Invade  anybody's  right  k  privacy,  unless 
people  have  a  private  i%ht  to  formulate 
criminal  conspiracie.'^.  =  The  Supreme 
Court  exploded  that  iae?lwhen  it  lianded 
down  the  8-to-nothing  d|cisiou  requiiing 
ihe  President  to  product  tliese  tnpes. 

Well,  they  say  there  is^more  tlian  one 
way  to  kill  a  cat  witho 
butter.   Tnis  substiiute 
kill  the  bUl. 
We  are  told,  in  the  fn 

offende'd  in  bringing  th^ 

conducting  any  hea;  ings|I  would  venture 
the  assertion— I  do  notlcncw  the  exact 
figure— that  :l-e  .\nieiScan  taxpaveis 
have  .spent  at  ie.i.<;t  $10  million  trying  to 
investigate  the  Watergate  against  all  of 
the  efforts  to  rover  i;p  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  The  select  committee  spent  vir- 
tually .^11  of  $2  million.  The  House  Com- 
mittee sijent  several  million;  I  do  not 
Icnow  how  many  millicn  the  courts  and 
the  Special  Prciecutor  have  spent. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  pending  bill 
needs  no  fuither  inve«li-ation.  Ti)ere 
ha\-e  oiyen  more  heaijngs  held  on  this 
subje.  t  in  the  Senate  .^elect  coinmit- 
t€-e.  m  ihe  lioii.e  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  in  the  courts.  Vmv.  have  been 
held  on  any  subject  o!i  the  face  of  the 
Earth  since  th.e  morning  stars  fu-st  sang 
together  for  gloiy. 

And  yet  we  are  told  ihat,  our  commit- 
tee ougin  to  have  taken  more  evidence 
and  held  mere  heraings.  Wh.'-.  the  select 
commit  Lee  alone  ho-j  about  25  or  26  vol- 
umes of  printed  evidence  on  Watersatc. 
Tlie  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
more  than  that.  The  transcripts  of  the 
recoid  in  Judge  Sirica  s  court  add  con- 
siderably more  to  the  public  record. 

But  after  they  criticize  us  for  not  hold- 
ing scime  more  iiearinys  on  the  mo^t  in- 
vestigated subjcn  of  all  time,  tiiey  oiler 
a  substitute  of  a  much  broader  nature 
that  would  itself  requne  hearings. 

Tlilr.  substitute  declares  certain  papers 
to  be  public  papers.  But  it  is  worded  so 
that  it  excludes  the  paperr  of  President 
Nixon.  It  also  proper es  to  take  all  of  the 
papers  of  all  of  the  Ser.aior.;  ai-d  all  of 
the  Congressmen,  wiiiiout  any  hearing 
bting  he;d  en  tne  subject,  and  make 
them  public  propeily. 

Now.  this  is  a  seiiuu;  question.  There 
is  net  a  sciiui:!a  of  evidence  that  any 
Member  of  Congress,  or  Presidents 
Roosevelt.  Truman.  Kennedy,  or  Johnson 
had  anything  to  do  v.ith  the  matter  that 
the  fommittee  bill  relates  to.  and  that  is 
the  \yatcrgale  affair.  Yet  the  sub.^titute 
v.cr.ld  have  the  Govcriunent  confL>cate 
the  papers  ol  Senators.  Congressmen, 
and  these  former  Piesidents.  It  presents 
a  much  bro.i.der  question  than  does  the 
tommittee  bill. 

Now.  how  much  is  that  f;oin.".  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  if  the  courts  hold  that  the 
PtiiJ^rs  of  the$e  other  Presidents  and  of 
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Senators  and  Congressmen  were  their 
private  property? 

I.  as  chairman  of  the  Watergate  select 
committee,  received  far  more  than  1  mil- 
lion letters  and  telegrams.  Suppose  I  put 
in  a  claim  for  their  value?  A  lot  of  people 
would  pay  a  lot  of  money  for  them,  al- 
though some  would  pay  a  whole  lot 
more  if  they  had  never  been  written. 
What  is  it  going  to  cost? 
Beside  that  question,  a  Senator  or  a 
Congressman  is  in  a  different  position 
from  the  Piesident  in  respect  to  official 
paperr,  because  most  all  of  the  Presidents 
official  papers  pre  executed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preformance  of  some  offi- 
cial duty  of  his. 

About  the  only  official  duty  that  we 
Senators  have  is  to  come  over  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  rnd  try  to  have 
enacted  wise  legislation. 

I  and  ever>-  Congressman  and  Sr-nntor 
liave  received  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
letters  written  by  private  individuals  in 
connection  '>^ith  some  slir,ht.  small  Gov- 
ernment matter  that  would  be  very  em- 
barrassing to  those  people  if  they  were 
released. 

That  would  serve  no  purpose  because 
most  of  these  people  wiio  wrote  us  were 
not  Presidents  of  the  United  States  or 
John  Ehrlichmans  or  H.  R.  Haldemans: 
ihey  were  just  humble  citizens.  And  ^ct 
all  their  letters  would  all  be  taken  over. 
If  the  ccurts  were  to  hold  that  the 
ropers  cl  these  other  Prcsidento  and  the 
papers  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
are  their  personal  pjopertv— and  a  very 
!;ood  arpumcni  could  be  made  to  that 
point  on  account  of  the  lustorv  in  this 
matter— then  $10.  $11.  or  $12  miUion 
that  has  bc?n  spent  thus  fa.-  investigat- 
ing the  Wmerra^e  afTair  v.oi'.ld  be 
chlckcnfced  when  compared  with  the 
cost  that  this  £ub':tituie  would  in-pce 
iipc.i  the  tavpayers. 

Mow,  I  .-aid  that  if  I  were  opposed  to 
hii'.in^'  the  American  people  know  the 
full  truth  about  the  Watergate  affair.  I 
would  vo-e  personally  for  the  motion  to 
send  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
I  :im  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittfc.  It  took  us  4  or  5  weeks  to  get  a 
quovum  on  two  occasions.  Recently  when 
we  \'ere  considering  important  legisla- 
tion, the  rules  of  evidence  bill,  one  mem- 
boi  feot  up  and  walked  out  and  we  lost  a 
nucrum  before  v.e  could  reach  deci.'^ion 
on  the  bill. 

So  if  v.e  .send  this  to  the  Senrte  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  chance^  of  the  com- 
niittees  getting  a  quorum  the  remainder 
of  rliijj  .-es.sion  are  very  small. 

If  the  bill  goes  to  the  Judiciarv  Com- 
mitice  and  we  try  to  determine  v  hat  a'l 
the  Senators"  and  Rei)res?ntativos'  pa- 
pers are  worth,  it  will  be  about  the  time 
th.t  the  last  lin.Tcring  echo  of  Gabriels 
hoi  n  trembles  into  ultimate  silenre  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  makes  a 
report. 

So,  I  s?.y  j'gain.  if  I  •■  ore  in  favor  ot 
contnniinf  lo  hide  from  the  American 
people  the  truth  about  Watergate.  I 
vould  vote  to  send  it  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  If  that  motion  failed  and  I 
were  still  in  favor  of  hiding  the  truth 
about  the  Watergate  affaii-.  particulaiiv 
the  full  extent  of  the  former  Preside uts 
involvement  in  it— and  we  know  now  that 
he  was  involved  on  what  little  tapes  have 


been  admitted,  obtained— then  I  would 
vote  for  this  substitute  because  tliere  is 
a  possibility  that  the  House  would  never 
get  around  to  consideration  of  the 
broader  substitute. 

But  even  if  it  did  and.  exercising  in- 
telligence, passed  a  narrow  bill  like  the 
committee  bill  and  sent  it  back  over  here 
in  the  waning  days  of  the  session,  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  mount  a  filibuster 
and  put  an  end  to  this  search  for  the 
truth. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
vote  arrainst  the  motion  to  recommit.  I 
urge  tho  Senate  to  vote  against  this  sub- 
;  titute  because  our  bill  is  very  narrowly 
drav.n.  The  only  papers  that  would  be 
taken  from  Mr.  Nixon  under  it  would  be 
evidence  relating  to  the  criminal  acts 
knov  n  as  the  Watergate  affair,  that  is 
all— phu;  documents  of  great  historic 
value.  All  the  rest  of  the  papers  on  tliis 
bill  ao  amended  yesterday  will  be  re- 
tr.mcd  to  Mr.  Nixon. 

I  lead  in  the  press  that  when  the 
President  undertook  to  take  a  tax  deduc- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
en  £ome  of  his  papers,  those  papers  in- 
cluded thousands  of  invitations  he  had 
recci.ed  lo  attend  various  meetings  and 
eatherirgs  and  tliousands  of  letters  de- 
cJiniug  the  invitations. 

Now.  for  what  earthly  rca.-^on  shjuld 
the  taxpayeis  be  required  to  take  over 
those  papers? 

Should  it  net  be  restricted  to  those 
that  deal  with  evidence  of  criminaHtv 
and  those  with  liistorical  events  and  not 
matters  of  this  kind? 

I  ur-e  the  Senate  to  vote  a.^^ainst  the 
motion  to  refer  and  cO  vote  against  the 
substitute  and  pass  a  forthright  bill 
which  deals  with  the  problem  that  gave 
rise  to  the  necessity  for  this  bill. 

This  substitute  reminds  me  of  the  m.an 
'.vho  had  a  friend  who  had  a  headache. 
Intead  of  t;iungt  him  an  aspirin  tablet, 
he  thouglit  tlie  best  way  to  cure  hi^ 
headaclie  was  lo  s'l'^ot  him  through  the 
'ie.ad. 

That  i.s  v,hat  the  .substitute  proposes  to 
do  to  legislation  which  is  imperative  if 
tl:e  American  people  and  the  courts  are 
poing  to  have  tht  full  im  h  about  the 
•.Vatergate  affair. 

I  yipld  the  floor. 

The  FRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
i-cst  the  absence  oi  a  quorum,  the  time 
for  which  will  be  equclly  divided  by 
unanimous    consent    bctveen    the    two 

:JdPS. 

Tlie  PRESIDirG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objeciion.  ti^e  cleik 
V  ill  coll  the  roll. 

ihe  sccou'.l  p;.sisi-.-.nt  ii^jic.ir.'.vc  cl--ik 
pioceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  j'or 
tiie  quorum  cull  no  rescinded. 

Tl'e  PRESIDING  OFFIOlR.  Withcut 
oojeciion,  it  i-.  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUGF.A.  Mr.  Presiden\  it  is  my 
ui -ieiotanding  of  the  parliamentary  ar- 
rangements in  the  Senate  today  that 
tl'.oie  ill  be  a  discussion  of  the  .several 
points  that  still  remain  for  decision  dur- 
ing t;:e  course  of  the  morning  and  that, 
commencing  at  1  ;30.  there  will  be  a  vote 
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on  each  of  the  proposals  that  will  occur 
during  the  course  of  time  before  1:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's imderstanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  I  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  way  of  guidance  for  the  Mem- 
bers, that  it  will  be  my  intention  to  make 
a  motion  to  refer  the  pending  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  if  that  mo- 
tion fails,  it  i-:  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  by  way  of  a  substitute.  That 
substitute  will  be  the  text  of  a  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate,  No. 
S.  4080.  Then,  presumably,  if  that 
f.mendment  is  rejected,  the  bill  in  its 
original  form.,  or  if  the  ar.iendment  is 
adopted  as,  amended,  will  come  up  for  a 
final  vote.  But  those  three  votes  will 
occur  commencing  at  1:30. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  formally  move  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  discussions 
have  occurred  on  the  fioor  cf  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  and  todiy  having  to  do 
with  points  thai  are  \ery  interesting, 
but  they  are  not  ver>'  relevani  to  the  is- 
sues at  hand  here. 

I  think  most  of  us  are  agreed  that 
burglary,  whether  it  i;  in  Watergate  or 
anyplace  else,  is  an  ille?r:l  pcc.  Most  of 
us— in  fact,  all  of  us— are  agreed  that 
obstruction  of  justice  is  a  very  wicked 
and  criminal  act:  !ike"ise.  that  perjury, 
when  it  is  committed  in  retard  to  these 
or  any  other  events,  is  a  serious  crime 
and  federally  punishaV?e,  and  that  con- 
spiracy to  do  these  ti-nngs  likev.Lse  is 
illegal  and  heavily  punish?. ole.  They  are 
against  the  law,  they  violrtc  constitu- 
tional rights. 

However,  in  the  :1is::ositiori  of  S.  4016, 
these  are  no.  particularly  relevant  is- 
sues. We  have  before  us  a  measure  that 
involves  the  matter  of  due  proce.sz,  the 
matter  of  proceeding  in  a  constitutional 
way,  with  due  reference  to  a  number  of 
rights  which  all  citizens  have— and  of- 
ficers and  institutions  as  well. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  par- 
don which  the  President  issued  to  the 
former  President.  Let  me  suggest  that 
that  is  a  power  which  flow;  directly  from 
the  Constitution  to  the  President.  It  is 
for  him  to  utter  and  grant  s^ich  a  pardon 
on  whatever  terms  he  wishes  and  what- 
ever conditions  might,  be  attached,  and 
whatever  he  does  in  the  realm  of  his 
conscience  and  of  his  best  judgment. 
That  is  a  prerogative  of  the  President. 

It  is  well  settled  that  Coni,rc.^s  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Congress  is  im- 
potent to  try  to  legislate  any  changes  or 
modifications  or  limitations  to  the  par- 
don or  to  any  of  thi;  conditions  attached 
to  it. 

Happily,  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
Nation  will  appear  befoi-c  a  committee  of 
the  other  body,  at  which  time  he  will 
subject  himself  to  questions  on  interroga- 
tories and  make  a  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  and  the  background  of 
his  constitutionally  exercised  power. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  ex- 
pense of  applying  the  general  law,  such 
as  that  proposed  in  S.  4080,  my  bill,  which 
will  be  general  in  character,  and  will 
apply  to  all  Presidents  from  1929  on, 
and  to  Members  of  Congress,  with  refer- 
ence to  preserving  as  public  documents 
the  paper.-j  of  their  office. 


Mr.  President,  not  a  nickle  of  tax 
money  would  be  devoted  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  to  the  preservation  and  the 
accessibility  of  the  Presidential  papers 
of  former  Presidents  Hoover,  Franklin  D. 
.Pocsevelt,  Truman.  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, or  Johnson.  Those  papers  are  al- 
ready property  of  the  United  States. 
They  wri£  donated  to  the  United  States 
•.ithout  any  expen.se  whatever  to  the 
taxpayer. 

I  believe  that  the  way  S.  4020is  drafted 
v.il!  take  uv.s  cognizance  of  the/fact  that 
those  papers  and  their  present  custody 
and  handling  will  be  within  the  frame- 
work of  that  law,  if  it  is  enacted.  If  there 
;'s  any  r:spect  in  which  the  custody  rnd 
the  prrscir'ation  of  those  papers  i,-.  in 
contravenlicn  of  the  law,  corrective  steps 
c.-.n  oe  taker. 

A3  to  the  papers  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, no  ej-pc-nse  will  be  invol'-erl  as  to 
any  future  papers  that  accumulate,  after 
t.'ic  enactn^nt  of  this  law,  because  those 
papers  will  not  belong  to  the  Members 
Oi"  Centre'':.  They  will  be  public  property. 
j^-inn  =0  declared  and  having  that  statvts, 
it  T.  il;  rot  be  necessary  to  pay  one  penny 
fcr  the  purpose  of  ccmpensation  r.hich 
the  lav,-  of  em^ne nt  domain  r?(;'U'-es.  The 
'rrv  of  eminenl  domain  vill  not  apply  to 
th.>?s  paix-rs  in  any  v.-ay  v.hatevcr.  be- 
cM'Se  they  vill  be  Government  papers. 
So  that  is  a  factor  which  we  c.'^.n  discarc" 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  disnosi- 
•Jo:.'  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  suggested — in  fact, 
the  committee  reporting  the  pending 
bill  has  written— that  there  is  iniminent 
danger  that  the  papers  will  be  destroyed, 
that  they  will  not  be  taken  care  of  nrop- 
erly.  and  that  therefore,  this  bill,  regard- 
less of  any  lack  of  procedural  care  in  its 
processing,  should  be  passed  so  f.s  to  get 
the  job  done  and  pre\xnt  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  papers. 

Mr.  President,  there  could  not  be  a 
more  mistaken  idea  contained  anywhere 
ri  the  report  than  that  idea.  I  outlined 
it  .vesterday  on  the  floor  cf  the  Senate. 
I :  i-.?.)!  do  so  briefly  again. 

Those  papers  are  still  physically  in 
the  custody  of  the  Government,  in  Wa.^h- 
irgton.  Physically,  they  are  here.  They 
have  not  been  shipped  anyplace.  If  and 
v.iien  they  are  shipped,  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  that  was  entered  into  by  Mr. 
Nixon  and  the  General  Services  Atimin- 
istration,  they  will  be  placed  in  a  safe 
place  under  proper  guard,  ind  with  due 
protection  from  all  hazards.  They  will 
be  available  for  access  only  with  the 
application  and  the  use  of  two  keys,  one 
of  which  will  be  in  the  possession  and 
control  of  Mr.  Nixon,  the  other  of  which 
will  be  in  the  possession  and  control  of 
the  authorized  officer  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  neither  one  will  be  able 
to  get  into  those  without  the  other.  There 
is  ample  opportunity  for  such  access  as 
will  be  necessary  for  official  purposes,  for 
either  Mr.  Nixon's  pmposes  or  for  the 
Government's  purposes. 

General  law,  which  is  now  in  effect 
and  wliich  followed  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  United 
States  against  Nixon,  has  it  that  for  any 
criminal  prosecution,  those  papers  are 
available.  That  is  the  law.  It  supersedes 
the  constitutional  privilege  and  right 
of  the  office  of  the  President  to  Presi- 


dential confidentiality  of  records,  so  that 
is  not  an  i?sue. 

Inhere  is  no  necessity,  Mr.  President, 
Icr  the  hasty  enactment  of  this  bill,  be- 
cause there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ;m- 
niinert  danger.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
we  go  into  the  matter  of  enacSing.^on^- 
thing  iiastily  without  a  proper  processing 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  we  wciit  into 
great  detail  on  the  matter  of  the  several 
constitutional  points  and  questions  wiiich 
should  be  very  carefully  canvassed  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  my 
judgment,  in  the  original  instance  and, 
by  the  Committee  on  Governmeiii  Cper- 
ations,  hopefuliy — they  did  r.ot  do  it  liie 
le.st  ti>nc-:  I  liope  rlicy  will  do  i:  in  Irgis- 
lation  that  v.  ill  come  before  th.-m  in  the 
future— Uicse  points  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  fund.'^.menlal  constitutional  rich's 
and  the;,  siiauld  be  considered.  I  am  con- 
fident that  after  a  full  consideration  of 
them,  \he  pu'olic  will  still  h?.ve  ths  right 
to  kiiovv-.  within  the  confines  and  witiun 
the  bo::ndaries  of  constitutionally-per- 
missible areas  that  they  have  a  right  to 
know.  There  are  other  constitutional 
privileges  an..I  rights  which  have  to  be 
equated.  a;id  the  order  of  priority  has 
to  be  eouated  and  estabhslicd  in  proper 
order  with  the  right  cf  the  public  to 
know. 

Some  ol  these  consideration^-  are  the 
matter  of^xecutive  privilene.  Presiden- 
tial confidentiality — not  of  Mr.  Nixon, 
net  of  Mr.  Ford,  not  of  any  individual— 
the  confidentiality  of  the  records  of  the 
Office  cf  the  Presidency.  That  law  has 
been  set  out  and  confirmed  by  the  case 
decided  just  recently  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  United  States  against  Nixon.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  that  is  very,  \ery 
m.ur-h  in  the  forefront.  We  should  act 
in  the  light  cf  the  teaching  of  that  case, 
because  there  is  involved  the  ninning  of 
an  office  in  the  proper  way.  the  feeling 
of  confidence  of  people  v ho  ^ill  be  talk- 
ing and  negotiating  and  conferring  and 
intei '.iewing  the  occupant  cf  the  \Vhite 
House,  whoever  he  is.  with  the  assur- 
ance that  whenever  the  communication 
is  of  that  nature,  it  will  not  be  throwTi 
into  th.e  public  arena  for  satisfying  the 
lirge  and  t-ie  pressures  of  the  moment 
by  way  of  emotion  for  the  right  of  tiie 
public  to  know. 

It  has  a  right  to  know,  Mr.  President, 
but  there  are  other  rights  which  also 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

A  second  constitutional  point  is  that 
this  is  an  unprecedented  "taking"  urder 
the  law  of  eminent  domain  of  literarv 
property.  The  fruit  of  the  thinking  and 
of  the  mental  proces.ses  and  of  the  be- 
liefs of  a  President  will  be.  for  the  first 
time,  taken  under  a  proceeding  of 
eminent  domain.  TTiat  .'^houkl  be  i'lor- 
Oagiiiy  considered. 

Those  first  two  privileges  and  rights 
that  I  mentioned  form  the  basis  for  the 
next  right  that  we  discussed  here  yester- 
day in  great  detail.  That  is  the  right  of 
privacy;  not  only  the  right  of  privacy 
of  the  occupant  of  the  President's  office, 
but  the  rights  of  privacy  which  should 
be  accorded  under  the  Constitution  to 
the  many  individuals  who  will  be  in  the 
White  House  or  anyplace  else,  in  con- 
ferences and  in  conversations  and  in 
negoticttions,  verbal  or  written  or  taped 
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ov  filmed,   between   tla  Prei>ident   and 
tiio.se  people.  f 

So  it  i.s  not  only  tlie  rfe'nt  of  privacy  of 
an  nidividual  v. ho  occupies  the  office  of 
tlie  President.  b'.;t  likpr.lse.  the  many 
huj^dreds  and  perhaps  thou.-and.s. 
through  the  y?a:.^.  of  afl  people  who  find 
their  way  to  the  Pr?.^ident'ti  presence. 

.'Vrgunitnts  foui-.dcd  (51  the  bill  of  at- 
t.iiudcr  \Kere  debated.  Tie  licht  of  proi'- 
erty  was  debated:  Who^  property  is  it? 
There  i.s  no  c;-iestion|  Mr.  President. 
Mliose  property  the^e  p|i:ers  arc.  which 
S.  4016  is  directed  to. 
erty  cf  Richard  Ni: 
C-er.eral  of  the  Unite 
ruled.  To  o\erunn  that 
that  will  be  to  reverse 
ihinkiny.  tlie  practi.r-e.  .-r 
Nation  ever  .-iincc  1786.  a 
long  time.  It  certainly  aplears  to  partake 
of  ihe  nature  of  an  e\  jSit  fa-. to  law. 

V/hp.t  can  be  dene  by  '.ily  of  tlin  lakins 
of  the  papers  should  be  leLermliiec'.  Mr. 
President.  Th?  liniitatioi*  of  U;e  power 
exercised  here,  its  di.T.ciJties.  should  bo 
examined  in  heaiings  .i 
from  authorities  ot;  the 
ous  study. 

1  have  exi'laincd  th,. :      .  

Immhiert  dans;cr  to  thelcurtody  of  the 
papers,  or  any  dt  trucfion.  t:  ;,t  cer- 
tainly is  the  f:>ct.  Injuncfvc  proceedings 
are  available  to  c-iijcin  lie  de.'ti  action 
of  the  tape-;.  If  ve  icfer  this  bill  to  tiie 
Committee  on  ihe  .Judict^  ry  u'.ad  have  an 
orderly  trecttmei-t  of  it.  \\e  shail  'nen 
avohl  the  iiinrm::y  iha:  i>  ruireicct  bv 
the  bill. 

I  submii  to  you.  Mr. ;  '•eslden'.  that 
that  is  the  very  nature  e  this  biil.  It  is 
a  bill  introducc-d  out  oi  L  e  pn.'=oions  and 
enioiions  of  an  unprerede  ted  cver.t.  and 
thi,  legislaticn  ai:U  ti,:s  »  cm  .-iiiouid  be' 
couddeied  m  the  sweep  of  history.  I: 
.should  be  co!i--.:uered  m  t  ic  lii^ht  of  the 
nnpact  which  will  be  n  ide  in  future 
years  by  way  of  a  prtcedt  il  that  \-:e  an- 
formuluting. 

^  The  infir:nity  of  such  a  Ml.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  com;,ouiideJ  he  e  by  the  fact 
that  this  bill  has  hem  1  ought  to  the 
floor  quickly  without  goi;  k  tli-ough  th.e 
resular  legislative  pxoce.  .  and  witljout 
r.n  airuig  of  even  tl.e  ino  t  lundanienial 
issues  and  the  ifiO:>l  ob'.-  jus  i.s.sups  No 
hearings  were  held  at  all-  -iicne. 

Tlie  infirjiiiiy  that  attai  les  to  this  bill 
IS  t;:e  couiusion  of  a  p  wer's  validitv 
V  itlv  K3  cause.  In  short. :  he  philosophy 
adopted  here  i.s  tiiat  the  e  id  justifies  the 
means.  There  are  many  p(  aple  wh.o  want 
to  have  acce.is  lO  tiiose  ps  aers.  and  Lhey 
want  *o  have  Uiem  ie-.i  rdlc.i  of  the 
lights  and  tiie  oblisatioif;  owed  10  the 
Federal  Govenunenc.  to|the  Congress. 
:  p.d  oy  the  courts  in  ouriystom  of  yov- 
trnment  and  residing  in  oliers. 

I  a.k  unanimous  coiisfiit.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  oe  printc^ 
at  this  time  liiC  express 
J  u.kson  in  the  steel  seiz| 
IS  to  be  found  on  paga 
lUcopD.  and  whtcli  was? 
Senator  in  tlie  debate  yejterday.  i 
not  bother  to  read  it  now.  I 

There  being  no  objec#>n.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be|jrin:ed  in  the 
R  JxoRD  a.'i  follows ; 

T!ie  opaUons  of  jmivjK.  licftess  tliuu  e.;cru- 
:;  ei  Mid  publlcl-ts.  ol'.en  1  ..f:cr  the  li.ftr- 
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TvMy  of  confu^In?  ti^e  issi'e  of  a  powp-'s  va- 
lidity with  the  caxise  tt  is  iiivoked  to  pro- 
mote, of  confounding  the  permanent  execu- 
tive office  wltli  Its  temporary  occupant.  The 
tendency  Is  strong  to  emphasize  transient  re- 
sults upon  policies  .  .  .  and  lose  sight  of  en- 
durlug  consequences  upon  the  balanced 
structtivc  of  our  Republic.  Yoiir.g<!U>uri  Shrct 
Tube  Co.  r.  Sawyer.  343  U.S.  579.634  (1952i. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  mr'ke  tl'.e  motion  to 
commit  the  bili  to  ihe  Coini..itlee  on  th.e 
Judiciar.v. 

li  the  motion  is  not  adopted.  I  v.ish  to 
say  that  I  was  \ei\/  gratified  by  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Norcli 
Carohna  that  he  would  accord  full  hear- 
ines  to  the  text  of  the  amendment,  and 
the  .sitbstance  c-1  the  amendment  offered 
by  oen-alr.r  PtRev  yestcrd-.y.  I  hope 
t.iat  he  will  join  nie.  or  at  le.-i;4  v. ill  liave 
no  objection  to  referring  that  will  to- 
getlicr  wuh  S.  4080.  join:i>  to  the  Coin- 
mit'.ee  on  ih?  Judiciary  and  the  Coin- 
r;:iiee  on  Government  Oijeration-;.  with 
tne  Conniiittec  on  GovLinment  Opera- 
tions liaung  the  prJmarv  obligation. 

Mr.  ER VIN.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon 
.I'e.  I  did  not  say  I  would  hold  hearings, 
because  I  am  retiring  at  the  end  of  the 
present  se.ssicn.  I  v.iil  be  gone;  I  cf»n- 
r.ct  possibly  liolU  hearings  befoi-e  Jan- 
uary. But  Senator  Ribicoff  said  he  v.  ot.id 
hjl'i  liear:ngs. 

:.h.  Hi'.USKL^.  Yes.  3uc  I  L'i:der.siood 
the  Soi'.citoi  f/oui  North  Carohna  t)  say 
Jie  V.-.'.'  in  ^yaipatJi}-  with  hearings  be- 
ir.^  held  .on  it. 

i.Ir.  ERVIN.  I  p.n  because  I  vaiu  cun- 
sideied.  fir-t.  how  many  millions  ot  dol- 
lars It  IS  going  to  cost  if  tlie  Government 
contends  that  papers  of  all  Senators  and 
Re-prfj.sentati'-es.  President  Hoover,  Pre.^- 
idcnt  Roosevelt.  Pre.sidenc  iiuman,  Pres- 
dcr.t  Ei-.'^nhower,  President  Kennedy, 
and  President  Jolmson  aie  public  prop- 
erty. That  is  what  the  Senators  substi- 
iutp  p.cvides. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Weil.  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
that  point,  because  my  bill  will  center  on 
this  proposition  only  insofar  as  Mem- 
bers of  'I'ongross  are  concerned.  It  will 
dcclnie  tliat  tho.<.e  papers  will,  from  the 
ent-ctment  of  the  bill,  be  Government 
paper-.,  public  papers,  snd  there  will  be 
no  eni-nonl  dotiiain. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  the  Senator's  v"o- 
posal  provides  that  all  the  letters  they 
write  are  to  be  Government  papers. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  will  provide  that  11  it 
i.':  impracticab'e  or  burdensome,  or  il  it  is 
too  expensive,  they  ran  be  exempcea. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  there  cannot  be  any 
iuarings  01^  tiiat.  becau.se  we  heve  to  vote 
on  iiie  ti:bstitute  v.ithout  any  heaiings 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  an  eiror  that 
can  rcr.dily  be  corrected.  All  the  Senntcr 
has  to  do  i:.  call  for  hearings  and  include 
the  verv  necessary  elen^ent  of  public 
hearings  in  the  text  of  the  bi!l.  S.  4016. 
J"'J  liicn  we  will  be  on  solid  ground 

Would  ih-^  Senator  go  thnt  far,  to  hav-e 
tint  biM  reierred  for  hearir.go  and  also 
S.  4016? 

Mr.  LRVIN.  Does  the  ScntHor  mean 
the  bill  I  am  advocating  that  the  Senate 
pass?  I  hope  it  uill  be  passed  lung  be- 
fore January. 

Ht-re  Ls  the  tiling  about  it:  If  the.se 
p.ipers  r.iv  the  property  of  Senatois.  then 


under  ^eccion  2203  on  page  8  of  the  St>^- 
ator's  substitute,  they  would  all  have  to 
be  compensated  And  what,  for  example 
of  the  far  more  than  a  million  letters  and 
telegrams  I  received  as  chaliman  of  tl.-^ 
Senate  select  committee?  What  are  th^v 
wortl:? 

Mr.  HP.USKA.  Mr.  President,  if  thai- 
provision  in  my  bill,  S.  4080.  is  too  brr- 
den.somc,  if  it  is  not  practicable,  if  it  i.s 
too  expensive,  ir.  the  process  of  legisla- 
ing  that  bill  it  can  be  either  eliminated 
or  mcdifitd  to  tiie  extent  of  applying  the 
pro-,  js-ons  nrospectively.  and  that  would 
sausfy  m?. 

Mr.  ER\'IM.  If  tl.o  Senator's  'Ubstitute 
is  .tdopted.  it  goe.s  on  with  no  chance  for 
heiiiiv^s  none  whatever. 

?.rr.  HRUSKA.  Of  course,  th.e  Percv 
am.'nrhrer.t  applied  to  the  same  thing:  it: 
is  in  ti'.o  s?me  category. 

I  would  not  dream  cf  getting  Into  a 
sit\-.->.ion  where  there  would  not  be  th? 
nwes-ity  for  hsaiings.  but  it  ju.st  oc- 
ru:ved  to  V..?.  Mr.  President,  that  sine? 
there  were  no  hearings  on  S.  4016.  it 
would  appe  v.-  tiiat  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  without  hearings  is  equally 
Icptti.iiate  and  proner. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Peni^syh-ani.i 

is  present.  He  wi'.I  want  to  take  some  of 

the  time,  which  is  now  Oi-.  a  hm'r.:\i  baris. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
PerjiisviyriTJa 

M-:  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi-eul.  I 
want  to  begin  i)y  siyirg  thnt  it  is  ps- 
'■eniial  that  we  pvoid.  at  all  costs,  the 
tlfstruc'^lor.  of  th.ese  papers.  I  would  lik? 
10  I'e.'l  that  papers  ol  pre\)0':s  Presidents 
could  equally  bo  preserved.  I  recaU.  T 
beliin.?.  that  t!>p  Adams  family  destroyed 
their  papers;  the  widow  of  President 
Haivling  bu'ned  his  papers:  .-^nd  certain- 
ly the  ngrpemerit  with  the  GSA  shor.'d 
be  lejislaMvely  modified  to  protect  u.s 
a^'^ii.st  this  destriTticn. 

So  Jtr.  President.  I  want  my  position 
on  this  niatter  of  Presidential  papers 
cleiriy  understood.  I  favor  full  disclosure*, 
and  said  .so  la.'^t  month.  I  do  not  favor 
the  possible  destruction  of  any  Water- 
<jr>te  related  material,  as  provided  in  the 
GSA  agreement,  and  \\ou!d  support  leg- 
islation to  prevent  an:,  such  unlortuna'C 
destruction.  However.  I  deplore  this 
Ipfeislitive  distortion  of  the  Constitution 
no  matter  what  lofty  objectives  are  in- 
tended. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  ougVit  to  be 
•-•ivcn  an  opportv.nity  to  re\iew  tlie  bil! 
prior  to  Senate  action  ann  I  rejret  tl:e 
l-.i"'-  e  hi  which  we  are  about  to  pass  i<. 

Tliere  are  a  nun.ber  of  serior.s  const  i- 
'uiional  nuesticns  irvr.lvod  and  a  respcc( 
for  t;ie  Constitution  itself  have  impelled 
us  to  have  liea  rings  piompi'y  and  to  re- 
port bad;  to  the  Senate  expeditiously. 
T.'-.e  rationale  beiiind  the  bi!!  i".  proper 
ai'.d  its  purposes,  it  con;,iitutioi'.al,  a  e 
warranted. 

Our  distingnished  iri'md  t!ic  cmhient 
sr-nior  Senator  lir-m  North  Caroli>-ia  i.s 
widely  respected  a.s  r.ot  only  on  c.-cpert 
on  tlie  Constitution,  but  its  personal 
protestor  and  intimaie  friend.  I  have 
noied  thi.-  before. 

Knowing  how  n;ueh  he  values  the  Con- 
slituiion.  I  liave  asked  him  to  leave  the 
original  v.  uh  the  Government  and  carry 
with  him  in  his  heart  only  his  si).ct.:e 
de\o-.ion  ar.d  his  a(  ute  regard. 
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V/e  have  heard  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  speak  im- 
passionately  on  many  an  occasion  on  the 
constitutionality  of  various  measures, 
and  therefore  it  comes  as  something  of 
a  surprise  to  find  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator at  this  time  cavalierly  ignoring  at 
least  six  major  constitutional  questions. 

I  hate  to  think  of  his  carrying  with  him 
a  depleted,  distorted,  or  ravished  mem- 
ory of  the  Constitution.  I  want  him  to  be 
consistent  with  his  long  time  advocacy — 
quite  successful  advocacy,  I  am  glad  to 
say — of  the  right  of  privacy. 

I  think  that  question  exists,  and  could 
will  be  considered  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
and  I  are  all  members.  This  is  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  members  who  are 
versed  in  the  Constitution,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  which  has  eminently 
competent  and  able  membership,  but  is 
not  dedicated  to  this  question,  but  rather 
the  question  of  physical  possession  of 
documents  in  this  instance. 

The  first  question  is,  of  course,  that  of 
separation  of  powers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  just  to  make  a  little 
observation  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOT!'.  The  Senator's  ob- 
servations are  usually  devastating  to 
those  who  incautiously  yield,  but  I  will 
be  glad  to  take  the  risk. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  just  like  to  tell 
the  Senator  that  this  bill  I  am  advo- 
cating was  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  all  of  those  who  voted  for  it  were 
lav.yers  except  two — and  pretty  good 
lawyers,  with  the  exception  of  myself. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  making:  not  all  of  them  are  lawyers. 
Not  all  of  thern  have  customarily  been 
expected  to  consider  complex  constitu- 
tional icsues. 

The  Senator  has  fought  vigorously 
for  the  doctrine  cf  the  separation  of 
powers.  He  is  aware  that  the  ability  of 
the  Chief  Executive  was  recognized  In 
United  States  against  Nixon  to  maintain 
in  confidence  those  communications  the 
disclosure  of  which  would  impair  tha 
function  of  the  legislative  branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yinid  5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  letter  from 
President  Truman  is  especially  cogent 
in  support  of  this  doctrine. 

The  que.stion  of  eminent  domain  is  one 
v.hich  the  Judiciary  Committee  alone 
considered,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  in  its 
lesiU  a^i.cct:-,  and  the  execiaion  of  emi- 
nent domain  here  would  iioe.n  to  me  to 
be  unprecedented. 

The  first  amendmep.t  rights  are  in- 
volved, tiie  riLiit  to  speak  freelv  and 
candidly,  which  might  be  chilled  if  pri- 
vate conversations  and  commimications 
are  to  be  widely  and  indiscriminatelv 
published  w ithout  court  suiveillance  and 
appro\al. 

The  right  to  privacy,  v.hl^h  the  Sena- 
tr,r  fioiii  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  has 
so  ably  argued  for  during  his  service. 
Ins  distinguished  service,  in  the  Senate, 
i.s  involved  because  the  forced  publica- 
tion kads   to   L'overnment   iriVa&ion   of 


thoughts  and  private  con-.ersations 
which  they  had  expected  to  remain  pri- 
vate; and  I  distinguish,  of  course,  that 
from  all  matters  involving  the  criminal 
and  civil  process. 

I  have  said  from  the  beginning  that 
those  matters  ought  to  be  made  avail- 
able; the  courts  have  adjudicated  these 
matters  and  no  one  now,  I  think,  would 
argue  otherwise. 

The  question  of  a  bill  of  attainder  is  a 
very  serious  question  since  the  action  is 
directed  against  the  papers  of  a  single 
individtial.  We  are  showing  no  interest  in 
relea-sing  our  own  papers  or  in  releasing 
the  interesting  documents  of  other  Presi- 
dents which  would  relate,  for  example, 
to  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  the  strange  and  curious  case 
of  the  dog  which  did  not  bark  in  the 
night,  and  I  refer  to  the  Bobby  Baker 
case  where,  by  a  straight  party  vote 
throughout  in  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  a  coverup  was  deliberately  per- 
oetrated.  and  disclosures  were  opposed 
by  the  very  Senators  who  now  argue  for 
this  measure  in  its  present  form.  But 
then  consistency  is  such  a  semiprecious 
stone  or  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds, 
as  Emerson  noted,  and  so  one  does  not 
expect  consistency  from  ourselves  when 
the  purposes  of  proposed  legislation 
would  seem  to  interfere  and  impose  an 
embarrassment  to  consistency. 

Now-,  I  cannot  see  why,  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  a  right  of  posses;-ion  indefi- 
nitely and  a  right  of  property  as  to 
papers  of  one  individual,  we  are  so  re- 
luctant to  give  up  ours.  I  will  give  mine 
up  gladly.  I  was  going  to  leave  them,  to 
a  university  in  a  permanent  library  and 
w  ithout  compensation,  so  f^ir  as  I  know. 
I  will  be  dead  and  I  wiil  not  be  able  to 
check  that,  Mr.  President,  but  I  have  no 
idea  or  thought  of  compensation.  I  am 
simply  going  to  leave  the  papers  in  the 
hope  that  somewhere,  somehow  I  said 
something  interesting  sometime,  or  it 
may  have  contributed  to  history.  I  have 
some  interesting  documents  from  Presi- 
dents and  princes  and  from  paupers  and 
pohticians,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  v.  ith- 
hold  this  material  from  the  views  of 
those  who  believe  that  it  would  be  his- 
torically useful. 

I  think  it  Ls  rather  amusing  that  Sen- 
{.fx)rs  wish  to  invoke  against  others  that 
v.liich  they  do  not  invoke  against  them- 
selves. 

I  think  t.he  fact  that  they  do  not 
want  Uo  to  see  the  Bobby  Baker  case  is 
rather  interesting,  or  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
or  tlie  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  It  seems  that 
only  iiie  errors  and  mishaps  and  wrong- 
d.oings  of  an  individual — undoubtedly 
correctly 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  y:?L1  to  me  ? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  agi.in.  at 
hazard  to  myself,  pi-.rdon  another  in- 
terruption on  tiie  Senator's  own  time.  I 
understand  v.e  are  limited.  That  is  aJl 
right. 

Mr.  LFiVlN.  II  the  Senator  will  intro- 
duce lei;islatio,i  to  male  public  Bobby 
BaiiCi-s  papers  and  the  Bay  cf  Fiys  pa- 
pers. I  will  coKi)on.sor  his  bill. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  But  the  Senator 
has  already  said  he  will  not  be  here  long 
enough  to  enable  his  committee  or  the 
Judicial-:  Committee  to  act  en  these  mat- 


ters. He  has  pleaded  the  shortage  of 
time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator,  under  the 
Senate  rules,  can  introduce  such  a  biil 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
If  anybody  objected,  it  wotild  be  on  the 
calendar  the  next  day,  and  I  am  going 
to  be  here  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  knows 
there  are  1,001  ways  in  which  le?isla- 
tion,  which  could  be  potentially  embar- 
rassing, will  not  be  brought  up.  This  leg- 
islation would  require  the  cortsent  of  the 
Senators,  and  that  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  am  getting  an  edu- 
cation on  this  by  the  motion  to  refer  to 
the  JucUciary  Committee  and  also  hy  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  did  not  know 
that  tlie  Senator  was  capable  of  a  fur- 
ther education,  but  I  am  dehghted  to 
find  tiiat  he  is  and,  therefore,  if  I  can 
contribute  some  small  job  or  tittle  to  the 
cerebrations  of  the  distuiguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nortn  Carolina,  let  it  be  added 
to  my  memoirs,  and  let  those  also  be 
donated  freely  and  pubhcly  to  tlie  pub- 
lic domain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  S::n- 
ator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Two  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  mifiUtes. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  So.  Mr.  President, 
I  summarize  this  way :  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  naturc^Uy 
wants  action  or.  his  bill,  without  hcar- 
mgs,  without  consideration,  knowiiig 
well  that  his  su'ojeet  is  a  popular  one. 
and  knowinsi  well  tliat  all  of  us  share  the 
desire  to  preserve  and  protect  and  de- 
fend tlie  documentation  here  involved. 
I  am  distinctly  again<^t  its  destruction 
and  will  support  any  sort  of  legislctici 
that  will  protect  us  in  that  regai-d. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Senator  ha=;  ob- 
viously indicated  that  there  must  be- 
besides  himself — maiiy  Senators  who 
regard  their  riglit  of  privacy  as  superior 
to  thrt  of  any  former  President:  and 
who.  second,  do  not  want  all  Presidents 
treated  equally. 

My  final  vote  will.  I  think,  show  mv 
own  true  and  dedicated  views  that  this 
doeurnentation  must  b?  kert  availaiile  in 
the  public  donain  and  for  public  use. 
anc"  their  destruction  n^.uft  be  avoided. 

But  this  i.-  a  jDolitical  mea=;iu-e  brought 
at  a  political  time  for  rolitic;-l  purposes, 
and  no  amcunt  of  r  .-eeveraiion  to  the 
contrary  will  erase  that  motivation.  So 
it  is  ?  motherhood  issue.  Most  Senators 
are  goi.n.p:  t.i  Teel  they  have  to  vote  for  it 
beca-aye  the  preve-Mion  of  tlie  destntction 
o:  the  papers  is  tied  into  a  package  of 
ctt-!?r  mnfter.-.  It  is  done  v.iiiiout  hear- 
ings, it  i«:  done  without  reference  to  the 
proper  .cm.'nittrc.  and  it  is  done,  a-;  T 
•^.ly.  h;  a  cavi-'lier  fasliion  because  we.  i'l 
the  nii-.riity.  are  totally  heirless  to  pre- 
vent tliis  sort  of  thin.T. 

We  arc  rollod  over  as  regularly  ."s  bv 
the  steamrol'cis  alorr  the  highway,  and 
we  pri.'bai->Iy  will  be  rolled  over  rrrain. 
But  I  thhik  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
coinmittre.  vlih  a  tin.e  certain:  brir.e  it 
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back,  let  us  vote  on  it  beft)re  the  session 
is  over,  and  I  suspect  hhat  whatever 
comes  out  of  the  Judlciarf  Committee  we 
will  all  be  glad  to  vote  fori 

Mr.  President,  with  m:|  best  wishes  to 
tl:e  distinguished  Senatbr  from  North 
C«irolina,  I  regret  that  his  copy  of  the 
Constitution,  which  retorns  with  him 
to  his  own  State,  as  he  pursues  other 
pursuits  with  dignity,  chatm.  aiid  humor 
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will   be  tattered  and  doieaied  by   this 
last  assault.  J 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Just  one  ir.(|nent. 
The     PRESIDIiVa     OWPICEM      Who 
yields  time?  | 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do.  and  thin  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wipclnsi!\. 

II  the  constitutional  liev.s  of  my 
friends,  the  Senator  fi-om|Penn.«ylva:iia 
and  the  Senator  from  Neblaska.  prevail, 
the  Ccn.stitution  will  beltatteied  and 
torn.  1  think  it  is  a  peifectfc-  gocd  instru- 
menr.  | 

Nov..  on  this  letter  of  fre.sident  Tru- 
man, as  I  recall,  a  subp^ia  was  issued 
to  him  after  he  left  the  offce  of  the  Pres- 
ident by  Congressman  tVelde  of  the 
House  Un-American  Aitivities  Com- 
mittee, t 

Tiie  subpena  did  nor-.say  what  the 
commiltre  wanted  President  Trumc-n  to 
testify  about,  but  the  Cor.gressinan  is- 
sued statements  to  the  press  tliat  he  was 
going  to  cross-exaruine  ^'resident  Tru- 
man PS  to  why  he  exercised  his  constitu- 
tional powers  in  the  wav;  he  did  rather 
than  ihe  way  the  Conureisman  thcu>;ht 
he  ouKlit  to  have  exerci.seS  them. 

President  Truman  said  |ie  was  r.ot  ic- 
Quired  to  answer  for  the  |::ercl5e  of  liis 
con'ititucional  powei's.        I 

This  is  an  effort  to  res^ve  the  record 
that  a  President  made,  x^nich  show  an 
abu.e  of  the  Constilutioii|and  the  lail- 
ure  to  take  cave  of  the  Ia\|s  being  faith- 
fully executed.  The  tapes  |!-gw  criminal 
consi>iracies  en  the  part*of  his  aides. 
Those  are  not  constitutional  rcia. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  V.'Ul  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  clarification?     -" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  would  be  lilad  to 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  R%  commenc  is 
briei.  ^ 

The  So'-iatcr  earlier  said^th..it  he  would 
f-ladly  support  a  biil  to  make  uie  Bobby 
.'-Jaker  papers  and  information  available. 
Does  not  the  Scnr.tor  rccad  that  on  every 
mo!  ton  to  uncover  tiiis  coterup  th.e  Sen- 
ator voted  in  I?'. or  of  tlie  cover^jp  and 

against | 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Sena»4i"  from  Poan- 

sylvnrrla  is  slatint>. — that  &  a 

Mr.  HUGH  SJOTT.  f arli:iment.M-v 
l.'"SU--ige.  please.   iLaufchii  ;•. ! 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Ihere  was  rtjcomme niator 
V,  ho  took  handouts  from  t! 
NaMonal    Committee,    iiv' 
loUinin to  ihat etTecl. 

The  record  .eho-.^s  i  vuv 
ih?  tjuestion  was  up  Lo  ha' 
ipvOitigated.  and  the  on'y 
a'/itiiist  v.- as 
mcmter    of 

v.h'it  witnesses  were  to  be 
Wc's  a  .sevcn-m-Tn  commirtt 
i'g.iinri  an  amer.tim-jnt  thi 
the  control  of  the  cornmitl 
committpe's    h'-nds    and 
minority. 
I  \oted  to  contini'.e  the 


:•  Ri^publitan 
!'e    v.iote    a 

:'  every  lime 
'.  c  boi;by  Eaker 
■    hing  I  voted 
:<n  ament'me  t  to  let  one 
the    comniittie    d(  te<mine 
ii-.i;-'ionpd.  It 
and  I  voted 
would  take 
:  out  or'  the 
e    it    to    a 


In'-cs*  igatloji 


after  it  stopped,  I  voted  to  reopen  it, 
and  I  never  at  any  time  voted  against 
any  inoposition  to  keep  Bobby  Baker 
from  being  investigated. 

He  was  investigated  for  16  months  and 
as  a  result  of  that  investigation  he  was 
tried  for  a  criminal  offense,  he  was  not 
only  tried,  he  was  sentenced  to  prison, 
and  nobody  gave  him  a  pardon. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Finally,  the 
Senator  is  admitting  what  I  said,  be- 
cause the  various  items  involved  were 
the  ctTorts  of  three  minority  members  to 
p-r.su  tde  the  four  majority  me:nbers  to 
permit  certain  .subpenas  and  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  information,  including 
information  held  at  the  White  House, 
and  (he  Senator  does  say.  v.hile  he  at- 
tril)ufes  that  to  those  Members  of  the 
minorily.  I  was  there,  it  was  the  move- 
ment of  three  Members,  the  whole 
njinoriiy.  and  the  Senptor  rolled  over  rs 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yielding  to 
tile  •Senator  from  Pennsvlvaniu? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  ERVIN  The  rcyoluiion  to  investi- 

gide    Bobby    B:.ker   was    iiUroc'uced    by 

Sei-.'lo;   John  V.  ilh-^ins  of  Delaware.  I 

vor-d  for  it. 

After  the  hearings  hfd  ceased,  and 
there  came  some  allegation  of  the  con- 
nection bef.'een  Bobby  Baker  and  Mc- 
Clo'key.  Democratic  national  chairman, 
as  I  recall.  Senator  Mansfield  offered 
another  resolu-ion  to  reopen  the  invc-sti- 
g.tlion.  and  I  voted  for  that. 

Aitr-r  the  invcsi.ier'tion  had  been  rnn- 
ninu  for  a  yer.r  and  the  Committee  on 
Ethi'v-i  was  set  up.  there  was  a  mo:ion 
to  let  thii.t  oommitte?  conduct  the  in- 
vesiiyations.  But  the  Ethics  Committee 
was  not  organised,  it  did  not  have  a  statl, 
and  I  voted  against  thpt.  to  let  it  stay  in 
tht^  Rules  Committee  where  it  belonged. 
There  was  another  resolution  to  refer 
it  to  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee for  the  Pernanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations.  Senator  McClellan. 
the  chairman  cf  that  committee,  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  opposed 
thiit  propo.^.il.  He  said  that  he  had  too 
much  to  do  a'leady.  I  voted  with  Senator 
McClim.an. 

Theie  was  one  amendment  offered  bv 
Sen,-' tor  Curtis  to  compel  the  committee 
to  call  any  witness  that  one  member  of 
the  committee  wanted  called,  even 
though  the  witness  knew  nothing  about 
the  m:Uttr  i»ivescigated.  I  voted  at-aipft 
that. 

I  also  voti,d  anainst  the  .nropo.'^ition  to 
allou-  a  minoritv  of  the  committee  to 
take  control  of  the  committee. 

But  I  supported  the  invc-.(i?ation  of 
B-.ibby  Baker  from  the  ijegiiuiinp  to  end 

The  PREGIDiNO  OFFICER.  Vviio 
yieid<-  tmie? 

Mr.  NELrsO-V.  Mr.  Pre.-idcnt 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-ICER.  Does  the 
Senator  turn  North  Carolina  vie'd  to 
the  Senator  from  V/i.<coii.-;ii.? 

Mr.  FRVIf'.  Yes.  sir.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NrXSON.  Five  miiuiles? 

M'-.  ERVIN.  I  yield  the  Sjnafur  5 
mi  Mii^s.  or  more  if  he  wants  it 

Th'>  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
S'-n  't<>r  !.'-  rer.-j  .'i.jzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tingid.-hed  minority  leader  slated  that 


this  bill  was  drafted  and  introduced  and 
is  being  considered  and  pushed  for  pure- 
ly political  reasons. 

This  bill  was  drafted  in  my  office  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  we  would  need 
a  bill  to  deal  with  this  i.ssue,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  occured  to  anybody  in  Con- 
gre.ss  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
pose legislation  to  take  jurisdiction  ovpr 
the  tapes  and  papers  relating  to  former 
President  Nixon's  tenure. 

On  September  8,  there  was  announced 
an  agreemer.t  between  former  President 
Nixon,  the  White  House,  and  the  Gen- 
cial  Services  Administration.  That 
agreement  provides,  among  other  things, 
that  when  the  former  President  dies,  the 
tape;  are  to  be  destroyed.  That  provision 
creates  the  emergency. 

If  the  former  President  died  tomor- 
row, oil  the  tapes  would  be  destroyed  un- 
der that  a.5recment. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  take  leg- 
islative action.  It  is  necessary  to  take  it 
ciTuckly:  accordingly,  we  drafted  this  leg- 
islation between  Sei)tcmber  8  and  Sep- 
lr>mber  18.  which  is  as  rapidly  as  we 
could  careful'y  put  together  a  bill.  The 
riistingu'.shed  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina ioined  in  this  effort.  Tiien  we  intro- 
duced a  bill  on  September  18  to  deal  with 
a  specific  emergency. 

I  might  spy  that  evsrybo^ly  was  qui'.e 
.-hocked  wlien  the  agreement  was  an- 
nounced between  the  White  House.  Gen- 
erp.l  Services  Administration,  and  former 
President  Ni.\on. 

It  is  critirnlly  important  fer  historical 
purposes  t'lat  those  tp.pes  be  preserved. 
i'  is  equally  important  to  preserve  the 
papers  which  under  the  agi cement,  can 
be  destroyed  after  1977.  It  is  imperative 
that  ihi:;  cnuntry  understand  what  went 
on.  what  acts  were  committed  bv  the 
fonier  President  and  high  and  power- 
ful onicials  acting  in  iheir  official  ca- 
p.-icity. 

This  count'-y  must  understand  wliat 
til.  y  did  if  we  are  going  to  be  forewarned 
about  future  events  and  if  we  are  going 
to  be  prepared  to  adopt  the  measures 
and  the  legi.^lation  necessarv  to  stop 
li-iture  Watergates. 

TiiPt  is  an  emergency  situation,  that 
is  why  that  bill  is  before  us. 

The  idea  that  other  Members  of  Con- 
gres.,  and  other  public  officials  arc  not 
prepared  to  disclose  th.eir  own  papers, 
because  they  are  not  prepared  to  add 
Unit  a-nendniovit  to  this  bill,  is  non.sen.e. 
I  was  Governor  oi  my  State  foi-  4  years. 
All  ot  my  paper.'  went  to  the  Si?(e  His- 
tori.-i-.l  So'ictv.  We  did  not  claim,  nsk.  or 
even  think  of  t.-.king  znv  dedivtion  for 
a  tix  deduction,  if  in  fart  they  were 
worth  any  deduction. 

Ail  the  Governors  in  cur  State  have. 
as  a  matter  of  practice,  turned  over  all 
th^ir  papers.  I  miaht  say  that  my  n.npers 
incl'.-.de  all  the  correspondence  between 
me  and  m.y  const'tuent-T  on  all  official 
bu-iness  while  I  vn-  a  Governor  of  our 
Scate. 

'•he  ar.qument  that  we  .should  novv 
■  h.o'V  on  (•.]}  of  this  hill  fi  amendment 
to  iiicJude  t'-ery  pubHc  official  is  simply 
a  p.'-oposBl  by  ^hose  who  do  not  want 
tliic;  bill  passed. 

The  matt' r  cf  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  public  pap^^rs  is  iinportant.  The 
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Government  Operations  Committee,  in 
their  executive  markup,  all  the  members 
agreed,  including  the  current  chairman 
of  that  committee  and  the  one  who  prob- 
ably will  be  the  next  chairman,  that  that 
will  hr;  a  first  ordgr  of  business  next  year. 
And  if  we  want  an  early  order  of  business 
we  will  be  on  the  floor,  we  will  offer 
amendments  to  be  sure  that  all  jmpers 
are  covered. 

But  the  factor  that  is  critical  to  re- 
member liere  is  that  this  Nixon-White 
House  agreement  was  signed.  It  shocked 
evcrjbody  because  if  the  Precident  died 
tomorrow  the  tapes  can  be  all  destroyed. 
Mr.   ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  the  Senator  5  more 
minutec. 
Mr.  NELSCN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  This  agreement  contains 
a  clause  and  this  agreement  was  made 
by  Mr.  Sampson,  the  Administrator  of 
Genercl  Services,  and  former  President 
Nixon;  was  it  not? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes,  that  i3  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  the  agreement  v.ns 
made  in  secret? 
Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  And  there  were  no  hear- 
ings on  it? 
Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 
JTr.  ERVIN.  And  nobody  knew  any- 
th.mg  about  it  until  the  agrcenent  vys 
announced. 
M.-.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ER\TN.  Section  8  of  this  agree- 
ment reado  as  follows: 

Tee  tr.pe  recordings  of  coaversat  ioi^s  In  the 
Whj.e  Hou;.e  and  the  Exeouti,-e  Office  Bmld- 
li!g  which  will  be  deposited  pursuant  to  this 
iiu.trument  .^^hall  rem.iin  on  Uepciit  until 
Sept»:jil;cr   1,   197!?. 

Tn  other  vordr.  thev  .ire  rnt  to  be  U'-cd 
ur.til  September  1,  1979,  by  anybody. 

I.Ir.  ITixon  said: 

I  intend  to  and  do  l.ereby  donate  to  the 
Ui-.itod  States,  such  g,i\,  to  be  effective  Sep- 
teiiiber  1,  1973,  all  of  the  tape  recordings  of 
conversatioi'.s  in  the  White  Kou.se  and  Ex- 
ecutive Office  Building  conditioned,  however, 
on  my  contintiing  right  of  access  as  snecl- 
£ed  in  paragraph  9  here  of  and  on*  the 
further  ctmdition  that  such  tapes  shall  be 
destroyed  at  the  time  of  mv  death  or  on 
September    1.    1D84-.   whichever   event   shall 


first  occur. 

I  in^ ite  the  Senate's  attention  Ui  the 

next  sentence: 

Subsequent  to  Septen.'er  1,  1979  the  Ad- 
r.)inisir.-...)r  s-.ail  destroy  such  trapes  as  I  mav 
direct. 

Does  this  me^n  in  plain  Ei'trlish  that 
the  Administrator  agreed  that  the  for- 
mer FresiJent  would  control  these  tapes 
u.itil  September  1,  1379? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RRVIN.  If  the  President  died  prior 
to  that  time,  th-?  tapes  would  all  be  de- 
strc.ved.  After  that  date  arrives,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1979,  when  the  donation  be- 
came efTpctivc,  the  effect  of  the  donation 
could  be  destroyed  because  it  provided 
that  after  they  became  the  property  of 
the  United  States  tiie  Administrator 
would  destroy  any  of  the  tapes  that  the 
President  directed  him  to  de.-trcy 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  And  this  was  the  docu- 
ment giving  President  Nixon  the  right 
to  have  these  tapes  destroyed  that  re- 
quired speedy  action. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct.  If  there 
had  been  healings  and  careful  consider- 
ation, if  there  had  been  an  opportunity 
for  consideration  of  this,  we  would  not 
have  been  required  to  introduce  a  bill  in 
an  emergency  situation  to  preserve  crit- 
ically important  historical  documents. 
That  urgency  was  not  created  by  the 
Congrcrs;  it  was  created  by  an  agree- 
ment signed  between  GSA  and  the  for- 
mer President. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  the  man  who  made 
the  agreement  with  the  former  President 
was  a  man  who  had  been  appointed  to 
his  office  by  the  former  Presiderit,  was  he 
not? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  old 
Nicodemus  traveled  by  night,  and  this 
agreement  was  made  under  that  same 
kiiid  of  circimistances;  was  it  not? 
Mi:  NELSON.  Yes. 

I  liiight  spy  to  the  Senator  this  might 
\cry  wcil  be  an  pppropriate  place  in  the 
Recoki)  to  reprint  again  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  tlie  agreement,  unless  it  has 
been  put  into  today's  Record.  Some  peo- 
ple might  be  fooled  by  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side  that  this  bill  is  unfair, 
that  thir,  is  precipitous  action,  that  this 
is  action  that  is  not  necessary  at  tliis 
time;  that  we  ought  to  send  it" back  for 
extensive  hearings. 

They  may  not  understand  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  that  if  the  Presidem  dies, 
the  tapes  will  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.'ik  unanimous  con- 
scrt  that  the  agreement  reached,  dated 
September  6,  1974,  entitled  "Text  of  a 
letter  from  Richard  Nixon  to  Arthur 
Sampson,  Administrator,  General  Serv- 
ices Administration."  signed  by  Richard 
Nixon  and  signed  and  accepted  bv  Arthur 
F.  Sampson.  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  R^xord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ord'rred  to  be  printed  i;i  the  Rec- 
OHD,  as  follows: 

TrxT  or  A  I.FTTCB  Fbom  Ricitard  Nixon  to 
Arthur  P.  Emupscx,  Arr.iiNisTRATop,  citT>- 
ER.M,  Stn.ICES  Adminisiration 

SEPrEMEER    C.    1S74. 

Hon.  ARTHim  p.  S.'.siPsoN, 

AdJiiinii.rator,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Wcshington.  D.C 

Dr-.R  Mh.  Sampson:  In  keeoing  with  the 
tradition  established  by  other  former  Pies- 
idents.  it  is  my  desire  to  donate  to  the 
United  SLate?,  at  a  future  date,  a  substantial 
portion  of  my  Presidential  niaucrials  which 
are  of  historical  value  to  our  Country.  In 
dor.aiing  the.;e  Presidential  materials  to  the 
United  States-,,  it  will  be  my  desire  that  they 
be  made  available,  with  appropriate  rc=tric"- 
tions  fcr  research  ai:d  study. 

In  the  lnte:i:n.  so  that  mv  materials  may 
be  preserved.  T  oflfer  to  transfer  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Gexi'-ral  Eeriices  (the  -Ad- 
ministrator'), for  deposit,  ptirsunnt  to  44 
U.S.C.  Section  2101.  et  scq  ,  all  of  my  Presi- 
dentip.l  historical  maierlals  as  denned  In  44 
U.S  C.  Section  2101  (hereinafter  "Materials'). 
v>hich  are  located  within  the  meiropoiitan' 
area  of  the  District  of  Crlumbla.  s'abject  to 
tl!e  •"ollowing: 

1.  The  Administrator  a£"ees  to  accept 
Eolcb-  for  the  nurpose  of  deposit  the  transfer 
oi  the  Materials,  and  in  so  accepting  the  Ma- 


terials agrees  to  abide  by  each  of  the  frms 
and  conditions  contained  herein. 

2.  In  the  event  of  my  death  piior  t-j  the 
expiration  or  the  three-year  tmie  period  es- 
tablished in  paragraph  7A  hereof,  the  terms 
and  conditions  contained  herjin  shall  be 
binc.ing  upon  nnd  iuure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  e::ccinor  of  my  estate  for  the  duration 
of  said  period. 

3.  I  retain  all  legal  end  equiUble  title  to 
tiie  Materials,  including  all  literary  property 

4.  The  L'Titerials  shall,  upon  acceptance 
of  this  oiler  by  the  Administrator,  oe  de- 
posited temporarily  in  an  existing  facility 
t-.elo.'-.giug  to  the  United  States,  located  with- 
in the  &ia;e  of  California  near  n-.y  present 
residence.  The  Materials  Ehall  remain  de- 
posit:d  in  the  temporary  Cailiorala  facility 
unta  such  time  as  there  may  be  e:;labli3hcd, 
with  my  appro, a!,  a  pei-ncnsnt  President :»:1 
archi'al  depository  as  provi^eu  for  in  41 
U.S.C.  Ssction  2103. 

5.  I'ho  Administrator  shall  provide  in  cuch 
temporary  depository  and  la  ciy  permanent 
Presidential  aichiva!  depository  reasonable 
oiice  .space  for  my  nersanal  use  in  accordance 
with  44  U.S.C.  Section  2103(f).  The  Ma- 
terials in  their  entire.y  shall  bo  depcited 
within  sv.ch  o^:re  spare  in  the  raiinucr  iie- 
:  rrlbed  iu  paragraph  G  hereof. 

6.  Within  both  the  temporary  and  any 
pern-,a;:e;it  rresideutirl  archival  depo.'itor.v. 
all  of  the  Materials  shell  be  pl.iced  v-l.h'n 
secure  storage  areas  to  which  a.-cess  can  be 
gained  only  by  use  of  two  ko.-s.  One  kev. 
csscnii.-u  fcr  access,  shall  be  ;,lven  to  ni? 
Eloiie  a-j  custodian  of  the  Materials.  Tiie 
ether  key  inuy  bo  duilirated  raid  entrusted 
by  you  to  the  Archivist  o;  the  C-iutd  Si.ites 
or  tc  nicuibeis  of  his  stau. 

7.  Access  to  the  Materials  within  the  se- 
cure areas,  with  ihe  e:;ception  oi"  recordingf^ 
of  couvtisations  in  the  White  House  r.nd 
the  Executive  OiEce  Bitildintr  which  are  g<.v- 
e.-a:d  by  pi«ragraphs  8  and  9  h-reof  siiall 
be  as  foUowf : 

A.  For  .1  pe:-'od  of  three  years  fron-    the 
date    of    this    in'^trumeat.    l"  atrree    nc*^    to 
withdraw  irom  deposit  a.iy  oririnals  of  the 
Materials,     except     p_s     pro\  ided      in     snh- 
PTiigraph  B  below  and  paragra 'h  10  he'e!" 
During  .said  thre:-year  period.  I  mav  make 
rc-productl-n-s  of  anv  of  the  ori^^inals  of  the 
Materials  and  withdraw  from  deposit  such 
rc^roJuctiors  for  any  .-ie  I  n.cy  deem  .appro- 
priate. Except  as  p;ovided  in  ".^ubnarp.crrspb 
B   below,   access   to   the   Materials"  shall    be 
limited   to  rryself.  and  to  EU"h   persons  a.- 
1    may    r.utijorize    from    tim»    to    time    ii: 
writiiip.    the    scope    of    such    socess    to    te 
act  forth  bv  me  in  each  t:.;d  writlcn  arit'or- 
izaticn.  Any  rccr.-est  for  access  to  tiie  Mai-T- 
rials made  to  the  Administrator,  the  Archi- 
vist  of   the   United   Starts  or  anv   member 
of  iheir  staffs  be  referred  to  me   Afttr  t'T-e*- 
years  I   shall    have   the   right    to   withdraw 
i.-oni  deposit  witliout  form.-iilt--  j.ny  or  ai; 
of    the    Materials    to   which    fi.-    paragraph 
appiicj  and  tc  retain  such  withdrawn  M.,'"o- 
ri.ils   lor   any   purpose   or   vfi   l   niuy   d^cm 
appropriate,    inc'  idine    but    n  jt    limited    Uj 
reprodi-.tiioii.    ex'.mi.-iRtio-'.    ruhlicatJon    oi' 
displa;-  by  mjSLlI  or  bv  anyone  else  I  ma  • 
approve. 

E.  In  t'r.e  event  that  rrodtictio-  cf  th» 
Materials  or  any  f-ortion  thereof  is  demanded 
i-y  3  SMbp-je.-^a  or  ot^er  o-der  directed  tc  .tv 
officirl  or  etnploype  of  the  United  Str.te.s 
f-.e  recipifit  of  the  FUbpcerc  or  order  shr.il 
Immediately  notify  me  so  ihat  I  miv  respind 
tliereto  as  the  owner  and  ctist.t'.ip.n  of  the 
Mrrer'al-.  vith  ro'e  right  a-d  pcwcr  cf 
arcpss  thereto  ttv.e.  if  approprlTte.  assert  any 
pri.ilerr<?  or  defcse  I  mc.y  h^-e.  Prior  to  any 
Such  U'rod'.'ction.  I  shall  inform  the  United 
State-;  so  it  n:ay  ln<;p2ct  the  subpoenaed 
mr.tcrials  and  determine  whether  to  object 
to  its  production  on  grounds  of  national 
£€(.  lu-iiy  or  any  other  priv:ie;;c. 
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8.  The  tape  recordings  ol  convcrsatloi'.s  in 
the  WlUie  House  and  ExccijRive  Office  Build- 
iiifc-  wliich  will  be  deposltecRpursiiaiit  to  this 
instrument  shall  remain  in  deposit  until 
September  1.  1979.  I  Intendlo  and  do  hereby 
donate  to  the  United  State|.  such  gift  to  be 
eflective  September  1.  197*  all  of  the  tape 
recordings  of  conveisiitioi*  in  the  White 
liouse  and  Executive  Ofnc^  Building  condi- 
tioned ^owever  on  my  coiitiiuiing  right  or 
access  as  specified  in  paragi|»ph  9  hereof  and 
on  the  Xiuther  condition  Ihat  such  tapes 
shall  be  destroyed  at  the  tfnc  of  my  death 
or  on  September  1,  1984, 
shall  fir:.t  occur.  Subseciuen 
1979  the  Administrator  sh; 
tnpes  as  I  may  direct.  I  :m 
tion  f.t;  other  P;  esidents  ha 
giuird  against  the  possibili 
being  used  to  in.lure,  emba 
any  person  and  properly  to  s 
terei-ts  of  tiie  United  Stales. 
9.  Accc-ss  to  recorc'ifij.n  of 
the  White  Hoii.ja  and  E\ecut 
ing  V  ithin  the  secure  areas  slfill  bo  restricted 
as  follows: 

A.  I  agree  not  to  with-jraw 
orif.inn!s  of  the  I.tarcrlals.  e 
in  subparaj;raph  B  i^nd  par 
and  no  reproductions  siial! 
there    is   mutu<»I    ngreenicnf, 
tapes   si  all    be    limited    to 
such  persons  as  I  may  au 
to  tine  In  wiitii.c.  the  sc'o_ 
to  be  set  forth  by  me  in  eacfAa:d  written  au 
thorization.  No  peis'jii  niiij  li.sten   to  such 
tapps  \'.  i'hout  my  written 
re;ervo   to  myself  such   lit 
Information  on  the  tapes. 

3.  la  the  event  that  p 
Mtilir.als  or  aav  p^jrtion  the 
by  a  subpoena  cr  other  oideidlrccted  to  any 
oiTicinl  or  employee  of  the  ulited  States,  the 
recipient  of  the  subpoena  oilorder  shall  im- 
mecimttly  notify  me  so  tha^I  may  respond 
thereto,  as  the  owner  and 
JIntcrials.  wlUt  sole  right  afu  power  of  ac- 
ce.ss  thereto  and,  if  appropfiate.  assert  any 
pr;vi:e|/e  or  dcl'euse  I  may  hp-ve.  Prior  to  anv 
such  production,  I  rhairinfcrm  the  United 
States  so  it  ma'-  Inspect  thej  inbpoenaed  ma- 
terials and  determine  wheti  er  to  object  to 
i'.s  production  on  grounds  ol  nation?!  secur- 
ity or  any  other  privilege. 

10.  The  Administrator  Ehaj  arrange  and  be 
ro.'^poniible  for  the  reasonal:  e  protection  of 
the  Materials  from  loss,  desti  tiction  or  access 
by  viinuthorized  persons,  anil  may  upon  re- 
c.<?'tu  of  any  appropriate  wiflten  anthoriza- 
tlon  from  the  Counsel  tcf  the  President 
provide  for  a  temporary  re-d  posit  of  certain 
of  tiie  Materiaio  to  a  local  t)n  other  than 
the  exisling  facility  describee  m  paragraph  4 
herein,  provided  however  iha  no  dimunitlon 
of  the  Administrator's  respo;  sibility  to  pro- 
tect and  secure  the  Matei  als  from  loss, 
destruction,  nnauihori?:ed  ct  jying  or  acces.i 
by  unauthorized  persons  is  i.'ecied  by  said 
temporary  re-deposit. 

11.  Prom  time  to  time  ad  T  deem  appro- 
priate, I  intend  to  donate;  to  the  United 
States  certain  portions  of  til  ;  jraterials  de- 
posited with  the  Adminislraj  or  puisuant  to 
this  agreement,  such  donatio  us  to  be  accom- 
panied by  appropriate  resiric  ions  as  author- 
ized by  44  U.S.C.  Section  2107  Ho.vever.  prior 
to  such  donation.  It  will  I  ;  necessary  to 
review  the  Materials  to  dete  ivne  which  of 
them  should  be  subject  to  ssirictton.  and 
L'le  nature  of  the  restriction^to  be  imposed 
Tins  review  will  require  a  m^ 
ough.  time-consuming  analv 
to  fulfill  this  task,  I  will  r 
designate  certain  members  o; 
staff  to  assist  in  this  rev 
direction. 

If  you  determine  that  the  lerm.i  aiid  con- 
ditions set  forth  above  are»»ccepta:>ie  lor 
ti>.e  purpose  of  governing  thaestabUshment 
and  !n;Untenance  of  a  deposit  iry  of  the  Ma- 
?riu!i,  pursuant  to  44  U.9.C.  Sfction  2101  and 
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for  accepting  the  Irrevocable  gift  of  record- 
ings of  conversations  after  the  specified  five 
year  period  for  purposes  as  contained  In  para- 
graph 8  herein,  please  Indicate  your  ac- 
ceptance by  signing  the  enclosed  copy  of 
this  letter  and  returning  It  to  me.  Upon  your 
acceptance  we  both  shall  be  bound  by  the 
terms  of  this  agreement. 
Sincerely, 

(S)  Richard  Nixon. 
Accepted  by:  Arthur  F.  Sampson.  Admin- 
istrator.   General    Services    Administration, 
0  7  74. 

(S)  Arthur  F.  Sampson. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  V/ni  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  qiie.slion? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFT'ICER.  The  Seii- 
ator'.s  ,5  minutes  have  expired. 

Air.  ERVIN.  I  yiold  the  Senator  an 
adiiitional  5  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
otcr  io  recognized  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  vould  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  an  argument  cannot  be  made 
that  tlie  agreement  is.  in  elTect,  an  agree- 
ment to  destroy  evidence  of  crimin.^1  ac- 
tions and,  therefore,  may  constitute  a 
conspiracy  to  obstruct  iustice. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If.  in  fact,  that  was  the 
af  reement.  it  would— and  I  think  that 
is  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  constitutional  questions 
have  been  raised.  I  think  the  point  ought 
to  be  made  absolutely  clear  that  this  bill 
does  not  address  itself  to  the  question  of 
who  owns  these  tapes  and  these  papers. 
We  do  not  attempt  in  this  legislation  to 
determine  that,  as  a  legislative  matter. 

Pormer  President  Nixon  is  entitled  un- 
der the  law  to  all  the  tapes  and  all  the 
papers,  or  part  of  the  tapes  and  part  of 
the  papers,  or  none  of  the  tapes  and  none 
of  tiie  papers,  as  a  matter  of  law,  and 
that  issue  has  to  be  settled,  wlien  raised 
before  the  Supreme  Coui  t. 

This  bill  provides  an  expedited  proce- 
dure to  test  any  question  of  the  invasion 
of  anybody's  rights.  It  allows  the  former 
President  to  raise  executive  privilege.  It 
requires  a  three-judge  circuit  court  to 
have  the  matter  treated  as  a  priority 
issue,  and  then  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  bill  is  neutral  on  the  issue  of 
who  owns  these  tapes  and  papers. 

It  simply  provides  that  they  may  not 
be  destroyed,  and  it  provides  a  method 
of  proLecting  them.  It  provides  the  proce- 
dutes  for  protecting  the  rights  of  privacy, 
and  not  interfering  in  any  v.ay  with  the 
ciiininal  trials  that  are  cccurring. 

It  provides  a  procedure  for  setting  up 
rulo'i,  to  come  to  the  Congress  and  be 
approved  or  disapproved  by  the  c;oai'ress 
as  to  the  question  ot  access  to  the  tcpcs 
and  to  the  papers. 

So  it  is  :\  very  narefu'Iv  drafted  bill 
that  does  not  in  any  way  altemijt  to  ab- 
rojiate  anybody's  riq;hts,  v.liicii  v.u  couid 
not  do  by  stiluie  anyway. 

ron.stitutional  questions  h?.ve  been 
rai.scd  again,  again,  and  at-ain,  on  due 
process,  ex  post  facto  laws,  bill-;  of  at- 
tainder. All  these  various  questions  have 
been  raised  here  on  the  floor,  asserting 
that  this  bill  violates  conslitutional 
rights:  it  does  not  violate  constitutional 
rights.  It  doe.s  not  attempt  to  .■?ettle  any- 
body's rights,  the  Gove  nun  tiifs  o:  the 
former  President's. 

V/e  asked  the  Library  of  CLsngress  ij 


brief  carefully  all  of  these  issues.  The 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  made  an  analysis  of  S.  4016,  the 
Presidential  Recordings  and  Materials 
Preservation  Act.  That  opinion  was 
placed  hi  the  Record  yesterday. 

Obviously,  some  of  the  Members  did 
not  read  the  Record  yesterday,  or  the 
opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
inserted  again  in  this  Record  so  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  everybody  who 
did  not  see  it  in  yesterday's  Record  to  see 
it  in  coday's,  and  to  see  that  all  of 
these  ars^iments  are  effectively  and  con- 
cisely refuted  by  the  American  Law  Di\i- 
sion  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  brief  on  these  issues  by 
the  American  Law  Division  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CuNCHESSIONAL    KtSFARCH    SERVICE, 

Washington.  B.C.,  October  3.  1974. 
To:  Hon.  Gaylord  Nelson.  Attn:  Lew  Paper. 
Prom:  American  l,aw  Division. 
Subject:    Analysis    of    S.    4016,    President i.-xl 
Recordings   and   Materials  Preservations 
Act, 
At  the  request  of  your  staff,  we  are  sending 
the  enclosed  report  analyzing  the  provisions 
ofS.  4016. 

Vincent  E.  Treacv. 
Lrginlatire  Attorney. 


Constitutional  Questions  Raised  by  S.  4016, 
A  Bill  To  Protect  and  Preserve  Tape 
Recordings  of  Convlrsations  of  Former 
President  Nixon 

"Presidential  Recordings  and  Materials 
Preservation  Act".  S.  4016,  93d  Congress,  2d 
Session,  Introduced  on  September  18,  1974, 
is  designed  to  protect  and  preserve  the  tape 
recordings  of  conversations  of  former  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  made  during  his 
tenure  as  President.  To  summarize  briefly, 
the  bill  would  direct  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  obtain,  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  retain,  all  of  the  tapes  which  meet 
the  description  set  forth  In  the  bill,  and 
all  the  historical  materials  associated  with 
the  Nixon  Presidency.  Destruction  of  the 
tapes  and  historical  materials  would  be  pro- 
hibited, except  as  provided  by  Congress.  The 
Administrator  Is  to  issue  regulations  govern- 
ing access  to  the  tape  recordings  and  his- 
torical materials,  including  national  security 
safegtiards  and  curbs  on  pre-trial  piibllcity. 

The  bUl  recognizes  the  possibility  that  the 
tapes  and  materials  aifected  niay  be  personal 
properly  and  therefore  PtiLhorizcs  Just  copi- 
pensation  to  be  paid  In  an  amount  ad.iud'^.d 
by  a  Federal  cotirt  of  competent  jurisdicilou. 
The  bill  also  establishes  P'edtral  court  juris- 
diction lor  challenges  to  the  legal  or  conctl- 
tutional  validity  of  Its  provisions. 

Numerous  objections  c:in  be  raised  agpiust 
the  bill:  i)  that  it  operates  retroactively  in 
possible  violation  of  the  ex  pout  facto  Clause 
of  the  Constitution;  21  that  it  pppUes  to  ont; 
named  individual  in  violation 'of  tlie  Bill 
of  Attainder  Clause:  3)  that  it  supersedes  Use 
Ni:-:ou-Sampson  Agreement  of  September  G, 
1974.  in  violation  of  the  Obligation  ol  Con- 
tracts Clause:  ■« )  that  it  t.ikes  private  prop- 
erty f-jr  a  public  use  without  due  process  or 
Just  cr.mjjensatlc:-.  in  violation  of  the  Fifth 
Ai!->endment. 

Dealing  v\it.h  these  issue.s  in  turn,  we  turjl 
flr.-.t  to  the  probiem  rf  rctioaclivi'y.  The  Con- 
stitution provides,  in  Article  I.  Section  9, 
Clause  3,  that  no  er  post  facto  law  shall  be 
pr.-'s-d  by  Cor.grcss.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
i-i  nu  early  case  that  this  clause  is  applicable 
only  io  criminal  or  penal  statutes,  and  I?  In- 
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applicable  to  other  kinds  of  retrcictive  legis- 
lation. Colder  v.  Ball,  3  Dall.  (3  U.S.)  386,  393 
(1798).  This  clause  prohibits  statutes  which 
tender  criminal  an  act  which  was  innocent  at 
the  time  it  ocoyrfecl,  or  which  increase  the 
punishment  for  an  act.  The  proposed  bill 
cces  not  provicie  criminal  penaiiies,  nor  at- 
tach ptmlshmeiit  to  any  pact  acts.  It  there- 
fore cioo-s  nut  appear  to  violate  the  cr  post 
f"CtO  clause. 

The  iiccond  objection  Is  to  the  specifica- 
tion of  former  President  Nixon  bv  name.  .-Ar- 
ticle  I,   Section   9.   Cla-.ise   3.   also   pro^ides 
that  no  Bill  of  Attainder  may  be  enacted  by 
Congress.    This    clause    prohibits    Congress 
from  inflicting  punishment  en  any  person  or 
upon  an  easily  ascertainable  f  ro;i::  or  c:,-.s3 
of  persons.  Uncier  this  clause,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  struck  down  statutes  niiich  barred 
•    Commurists  from  holding  o.Tce  or  employ- 
ment  with   labor   unions,    United    States  "v 
Brown.  381   U.S.  437    (1965):    which  forbade 
use  cf  appropriated   funds  to  pav  three  al- 
legedly   subversive    Government  "emp:oyefs, 
United  States  v.  Lovcrt,  328  U.S.  303  (1946); 
or  which  required  attor:,eys,  as  a  condition 
to  the  practice  of  law,  to  tal:e  an  oath  that 
they  did  not  take  part  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War,  Ex  parte 
Garland,  4  Wall  (71  U.S.)  333  (1867). 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ex  post  facto  objec- 
tions, because  the  proposed  till  does  not  im- 
pose criminal  penalties  or  otiier  punishment, 
it  would  not  appear  to  violate  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  Clause. 

The  third  objection  arises  from  the  provi- 
sion of  Article  I,  Section  10,  Clause  1,  that 
no  state  shall  pass  any  law  Impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts.  By  Its  terms,  this 
clause  does  not  prohibit  the  Congress,  as 
dlstlngtiished  from  the  states,  from  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts.  Conlir.cntal 
Bank  v.  Chicario.  R.I.  <f-  p.  Ry.  co.  294  U  S 
643.  680  (1935  >.  From  an  early  d:-.t2,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  read  this  limitation  Into  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  holding  that  Congress 
cannot  pass  a  law  that  destrovs  or  impairs 
the  lawful  private  contracts  cf  citizens.  Cold- 
er v.  Bull.  S  DM  (3  U.S.)  386,388  (1798).  This 
pr::jciple  is  limited,  however,  to  acts  which 
operate  directly  to  impair  contracts-  Con- 
•  gre^s  h-is  authority  to  pass  le,;islatlon  perti- 
nent to  any  of  the  powers  conferred  on  it  by 
the  Constitution,  even  though  the  legisla- 
tion operates  collaterally  or  mcideUnlly  to 
impair  or  destroy  the  obligation  of  private 
contracts.  Continental  Bank  v.  Chicigo  RI 
&  P.  Ry.  Co..  294  VS.  648,  630   (1935). 

While  the  right  to  sue  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  contracts  between  individuals  and 
corporations  cannot  be  taken  away,  a  dlfTer- 
ent  rule  prevails  with  respect  to  contracts  of 
sovereigns.  Contracts  between  the  nation 
and  an  individual  are  only  binding  on  the 
conscience  of  the  sovereign  and  have  no 
prete:islons  to  compulsive  force.  Lvnch  v 
United  States,  ?92  U.S.  571,  580 -81  (1934) ' 
quoting  Alexr.rder  Hamilton.  The  Fcderal- 
iit,  No.  81.  Thus,  a  law  which  takes  awav  the 
right  to  sue  the  United  States  on  a  contract 
does  not  impair  the  rebligatlon  cf  contracts 
since  the  United  Sstites  may  not  be  sued 
without  its  consent. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  principles,  the 
propooed  bills  would  not  Impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  centre cts  with  respect  to  the  agree- 
ment entered  Into  bv  Mr.  Nixon  and  the 
Genera!  Services  Administration.  The  b'li 
would  represent  an  action  of  Congre.ss,  with- 
in Its  inherent  sovereign  power  of  ernlncn'-. 
domain,  to  protect  and  preserve  material.1 
m  the  public  interest.  lis  effect  on  the  Nixon- 
Sampson  Agreement  would  be  incidental  and 
ccllateral,  not  direct.  To  the  extent  that 
property  rights  are  embodied  in  that  agree- 
i.^ent^  any  objection  must  be  grounded  on 
the  Fifth  Amendment  rather  than  on  the 
Oohgatlons  of  Contract  Clause.  It  is  there- 
foie  necessary  to  turn  to  the  Fifth  Amend- 

r''1*^J^^"^^  ^^^^^<^  by  the  fourth  objection 
to  the  bill. 

A  valid  contract  with  the  United  States  is 
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property,  and  the  rights  against  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  such  a  con<:ract  are 
protected  by  the  Fifth  Amendment;  the  Dt'.e 
Process  Clause  prohibits  the  United  States 
frcrn  annulling  these  rights  unless  such 
action  falls  within  the  Federal  police  power 
cr  some  other  paramount  power.  Lunch  v 
United  States,  (292  U.S.  571,  579  riS34))! 
Moreover,  such  property  may  not  be  taken 
withoft  jvst  ccmpensatlon.  Furthermore, 
there  is  strong,  if  net  conclusive,  legal  sup- 
port, for  the  principle  that  the  paoers,  tapes 
and  other  historical  materials  of  a  President 
are  his  personal  property.  See,  e.g.,  Legal 
Opinion  o;  Attorney  General  Saxbe,  Sept.  6, 
1974.  repr:nTec;  ;n  CcNrp.tsbio::AL  RECCfa,' 
;?cpte:r.aer  16,   1974,  p-.ge.  31176. 

Accordirgiv,  it  is  importrait  to  determine 
if  tne  provisions  of  S.  4016  afTord  adequate 
protect;^:!  for  whatever  property  rights  that 
former  President  Ni.xcii  may  have,  whether 
these  property  rights  are  found  m  the  papers 
thrmjclv^s  or  in  the  Nixon-Sampson  .Agree- 
ment concei.iing  stor^^e  and  dispo.'^ilion  of 
the  papers. 

I:,  this  respect,  the  proposed  bill  would 
appear  to  a.lord  adequate  protection  to  Pres- 
ide!-1.  Ni.Yon's  property  rights.  Provision  is 
mr.de  for  a  judicial  determination  of  his 
property  rig'nts.  and  funds  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  pay  just  conipensation 
in  the  amount  which  a  court  of  competent 
jtuisdiction  adjtidges.  By  using  the  consti- 
tutional term  'just  co:npensation,"  the  bill 
leaves  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  to  be  ac- 
corded a  full  and  fair  compensation  for  the 
impairment  oi  his  property  rights.  To  the 
e>;te-.t  thr.t  the  Sampson-Nixon  Aereemenl 
em);o:!ies  contractual  property  rights  run- 
ning to  Mr.  Nixon,  the  lust  comoensation 
provisions  would  app'.y  to  any  impairment 
of  those  rights. 

Finally,  It  would  appear  that  the  court 
proceedings  provided  in  the  bill  would  accord 
sufficient  procedural  due  process.  It  can  be 
acsumed  that  the  cotirt  determination  of 
the  .arnou!it  of  compensation  due  to  Mr. 
Nixon  would  he  made  after  full  hearing  on 
the  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  materials 
Proposed  amendments  to  the  till  would  di- 
rect tiie  Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  isiue  regulations  govern, ng  claims  of  priv- 
ilege, such  as  the  Executive  or  Presidential 
privilege  established  in  United  Stages  v 
Nixon  iU.S.  Sup.  Ct.  No.  73-1766.  July  24. 
19741.  And  the  bill  provides  exnet'ited  treat- 
ment for  all  legal  and  constitutional  chal- 
lenges to  its  provisions,  bv  expressly  grant- 
ing Jurisdiction  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Coiumbia. 

Vincent  E.  The  act, 
Lcc-.slctiie     Attorney,     American     La-.c 
Division. 
OcTOPER  3,  1974. 


Tl:e  PRESIDIXG  OFFICER.  The 
Ssnatoi'.-,  r.dditioual  5  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Then  I  do  not  have  to 
yield  '^ack  tlie  remainder  of  my  time. 

?Ir.  KRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  vield 
13  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Sotiih 
Caroiim. 

Mr.  TIIUR:  lOND.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  bill  that  is  presently  before  the 
Senate.  S.  4016  was  reported  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  sev- 
eral days  after  beiag  introduced.  No 
hearings  v.ere  held,  yet  the  bill  was 
completely  rewritten.  In  view-  of  the 
serious  constitutional  implications  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  I  urge  that  it  be 
refe-red  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
where  hcarinErs  may  be  held  on  its  vari- 
ous provision^. 

EIGHT    OF    PRn'ACY 

Section  6  of  S.  4016  would  result  in  f.n 
abridgment  of  the  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed right  of  privacy  with  respect  to 


ail  persons  v. hose  conversations  v.ere 
tiie  s'jfcject  of  tiie  tape  recordings  to  hi-' 
conc'erruied  and  made  public  by  this  bili. 
The  courts  of  the  United  States  ha'-e 
recognized  a  right  to  privacy  in  the  fir-i, 
-ourth.  filth,  and  niiith  amenJmenis  to 
the  Constitution. 

Tjie  sc.ope  of  this  right  of  priva-'v  cii 
t!ie  effect  upon  this  right  by  S.  4016  was 
succmc*:!:--  stated  in  a  memorandun 
placed  in  the  Record  of  October  2,  1974. 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
Rer.a  tor  jIugh  Scott  : 

In  Boi'd  V.  United  States,  supra,  the  Cof.r' 
ga-.e  a  sweeping  definition  of  the  protectio:i 
aS'ornec  ur.cier  the  combined  coverage  of  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments  which  It  de- 
r:,ed  from  th.e  ciLscussion  by  Lord  Camden 
in  Enti'-k  v.  Carrington  and  Three  Othrr 
Kvics  Mc-t'eiigers,  is  Howell's  State  Trie's 
:026  (1765)  : 

"The  principles  laid  down  in  this  opinion 
f.fTtct  the  very  essence  of  constitutional  li>)- 
erty  and  security.  They  reach  farther  th-  i 
the  concrete  form  of  the  case  there  before 
the  court  with  Its  advantltious  clrcur^- 
.stances;  'hep  apply  to  all  invasions  on  the 
pert  of  the  goi^ernment  and  its  employes  of 
ti:c  i:a>'.clUy  of  a  mans  home  end  the  priva- 
cies cf  life.  It  is  net  the  breaking  of  his 
ccor-.  and  tlie  rummaging  of  his  drawers. 
:hat  constitutes  the  essence  cf  the  offense: 
bt::  it  is  the  invasion  of  his  indefeasible  rig'.'t 
of  personal  security,  personal  liberty  an  I 
privazc  property,  where  that  right  has  r,  t 
heen  forfeited  by  his  conviction  of  some  pub- 
lic offense— it  is  the  invasion  of  his  sacred 
r::ht  which  underlies  and  constitutes  the 
e-ience  of  Lord  Camden's  Judgment.  Break- 
jiig  into  a  house  and  opening  boxes  and 
Qia.ver-  are  circumstances  cf  aggravatlo.i: 
but  ar.^  forcible  and  compulsory  extortion 
cf  a  linn's  oun  testimony  or  of  his  private 
pavf's  to  be  'used  as  evidence  to  ccmvict  him 
cf  crivic  or  to  forfeit  his  goods,  is  uithin 
the  condcmnction  of  that  judgment.  In  this 
regard  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments 
run  almost  Into  each  ether."  116  U.S.  at  630 
leinr.hisis  ad'Jedi. 

Tiie  malring  public  of  the  taped  conversrt- 
ti::',  of  men  who  believed  their  confidences 
\\e;e  secure  would  also  be  a  "forcible  and 
con-.puls.Dry  extortion  of  a  man's  own  tesii- 
iiiony',  arid  equally  abhorrent  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments. 
The  bill's  forced  disclosure  cf  the  tapes 
dictate?  another  •invasion  on  the  part  of  the 
tovcrnr.ienf  into  "the  privacies  of  life."  The 
esser.re  cf  the  passage  quoted  above  Is  thr.t 
the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments  protect 
privacv,  and  it  is  the  unwarranted  inlerfer- 
eiice  with  that  privacy  which  constitutes  the 
cr.i-amen  of  the  offense,  not  the  particular 
irianner  in  wlilch  the  Invasion  is  accom- 
plished or  the  form  in  which  the  privacy 
interest  appe.-'rs.  It  would  be  equally  a''- 
horrent  for  the  Congiess  to  order  a  genera! 
i.-.vasion  of  the  privacy  of  the  conversation-; 
of  pr-rsois  in  tiie  executive  offices  as  It  was 
for  '..'.e  Ki.ig's  Messengffrs.  utilizing  a  gen- 
eral V. arrant  to  Invade  the  privacy  of  a 
mtin'E  home. 

Eja»-UT1VE  rErVH,ESE 

In  United  States  against  Nixon,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
unanimously  recognized  tire  existence 
of  a  cons'iitutionally  based  Executive 
privilege.  Tiie  Court  stated  that  Presi- 
dential communications  were  "presump- 
tively privileged." 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recogiiized  the  need  for  frank  discus- 
sion which  mast  not  be  inhibited  due  to 
a  need  for  honest,  frank,  policymaking 
di.scussions.  This  need  for  Executive 
privilege  extends  to  both  sitting  Presi- 
dents and  former  Presidents.  This  was 
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well  stated  In  Senator 
randum: 


C       FORMF.R      PRESIDENTS' 


no 


EXECTmVE    PRI*   [LECE 


Tlie   question   may   be  

rormor  President  has  thelauthorlty  to  la 


vokrf  Executive  Privilege 
eratfc    during   his   presld 
^pi:m&]e  behind  Executive 
iiitertst  It  serves  compels 
a  former  President  may 
ecutive    Privilege  In  the 
^Utln^   President.   Tills   1 
P'lblic    intorest    In     the 
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ScoTt's  memO' 


IHTS      TO      INVOKE 


alsed   whether  a 


ir  materials  gen 
cy,  but  the  ra- 
'rivilege  and  the 
he  answers  that 
deed  Invoke  Ex- 
inie  manuer  us  a 
so   because    the 

^  ,     cjnfideiitlalitv    oi 

executive  discussions  reqi  Ires  tliat  those 
discussions  remain  confidei  tlal  Indeflultely, 
not  to  be  publicized  as  so  ii  as  the  Presi- 
dent  leaves  office,  for  If  1  lesc  discussions 
were  to  become  public  afb  r  the  President 
leaves  office,  future  discuss!  >iis  vith  future 
Presidents  would  ever  aft«  be  chilled  bv 
the  knowledge  that  wlthlil  at  least  eight 
years  those  discussions  couM  be  public. 

EMINENT  DAM/.A; 

Mr.  President,  for  privaie  property  to 
be  taken  by  the  Governnint  under  the 
power  of  eminent  domaiia  the  condem- 
nation mu5t  be  for  a  pubic  use.  I  ques- 
tion the  'public  use"  in  taling  custody  of 
every  piece  of  paper  in  foiner  President 
Nixcn's  files  accumulated  fliuing  his  en- 


coTT  s  memo- 


rire  Presidency.  Senator  i 
randum  identifies  this  pre  >lem: 

Clearly  the  most  personal  apers  of  former 
President  Nixon  would  rot  e  necessary  for 
r.ny  legitimate  public  use.  or  President lal 
"historical  material,"  as  defi  ed  by  44  U.S.C. 
s  2101.  would  include  not  oni  ■  official  papers, 
but  Christmas  cards,  persoi  si  letters,  per- 
sonal diaries,  etc.  Therefore.  I  fc.iuse  all  tapes 
and  all  Presidential  htstorlci  1  ninterials  are 
cordemned  by  S.  4016,  it  w  uld  seem  that 
the  f)ower  of  eminent  domal  i  l.s  being  u.sed 
here,  at  !ea.st  in  part,  for  othe  ■  than  a  public 
u-^e.  Tills  threatens  the  cons  itutiorality  of 
the  whole  bill  de;pite  the  fa|t  th.it  the  pro 
po.sal  contains  the  ctistomi 
clause.  To  cure  this  dcHcien 
pear  that  the  condemnation 
materials  and  tapes  must  be 
particular  materials  which  a 
some  specific  reason 


Senator  Hr,usK-\  also  adc  i-essed  the  is- 


sue of  eminent  domain  in 
duin  placed  in  tlie  Conures 
on  October  3.  1974: 
\Vbi!e  it  le  clear  th".t  tlie  C 


ti.ke  real  property  pnci  persd  ixl  propertv.  it 
;s  unclear  whether  it  can  tak  literary  or  in- 
tellectual property— tiie  per;  >nal   pn'peis  of 


y  severability 
y  it  would  ap- 
of  Pi'esidenti.tl 
.mlted  to  tho.se 
iieressarv  tor 


is  memoran- 
iON.\L  Record 

pr.  ;nent  can 


thoughts.  The 
erci;e  of  emi- 
precedented.  A 
ippropriate  an. 

his    tl^out;ht.'! 

oi.ly  a  novel 
ut  also  an  in- 
;ri';.fn.;ii'    (.f 


■p!i  individual,  his  inr.eriTiost 
extTt  and  nature  of  this  e 
uei.r  domain  appear-  to  be  v 
step  by  the  Government   to 
individuals    perc,onal    pr.pers 
and    ideas,    contemplates    ii' 
exercise  of  emineiit  donici'.n 
•.Hslon   of   prl'.acy   and   an    i, 
■•:,K  rir-'  Anieiidmeiit. 

IN  c\-tEa.\  iNSP::t.  i.-rr 
Ma  Pre.-^ider,*.  !5.  4r»-Q  viol?tf.,  the 
principle  of  in  cantera  i  ispection  re- 
ouirert  by  the  Supreme  Co  vt  in  the  ca.se 
01  United  States  agoins  Nixon.  The 
CojM  reco^ni-'ed  that  the  claim  ol'  Ex- 
•  •futive  privilege  miyht  Y  ;  defeated  if 
fhe  evidence  contained  n  the  dcru- 
I'lents  sought  to  be  kept  :  ?cret  \v:<.s  de- 
leiTiiined  to  be  relevant  to  judicial  pro- 
coedinR  such  f.s  a  crimii.  1  tiial.  How- 
c\er.  this  de'ermin^tion  •>  s  to  be  niade 
att-^r  an  in  cameia  itt-pecrpn  of  t'-e  doc- 
"tneiit  in  question 

re\eiie  the 
;cn.cnt  for  in 


S.  4016  would    in  efTec 

jjiu.'  iluti'iihllv  based  . 


camera  inspection  enumerated  in  United 
States  against  Nixon  by  making  all  Pres- 
idential material,  subpened  or  otlierwise 
available  for  public  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  serious 
constitutional  problems  raised  by  this 
bill,  I  strongly  urge  that  S.  4016  be  re- 
ferred to  tlie  Senate  Judiciarj-  Commit- 
tee for  hearings  and  further  study. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  statement  which 
Senator  Hrcska  made  on  the  Senate 
floor  .yesterday: 

Each  of  u.;  has  tiiken  an  oath  to  uphold 
and  support  the  Constitution.  To  be  respon- 
sible legislators,  we  must  examine  a  bill  very 
carefully  to  determine  that  It  passes  cousil- 
tutlonal  muster.  We  ctanot  pass  a  bill  with 
.1  number  of  constitutional  If.sues  unresolved 
nnd  then  expect  the  Indhlduals  affected  to 
spend  a  gre.nt  deal  of  time  and  money  in 
court,  attempting  to  vindicate  their  rights. 
Such  a  course  is  not  cnlv  uir,\Lse;  it  ig  j;i^. 
tpon;  i'ole. 

Tl  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator'.? 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
amazed  that  a  bill  of  this  nature  would 
be  brought  before  the  Senate.  It  looks 
like  a  personal  vendetta  against  former 
PiCsident  Richard  Nixon. 

When  people  went  to  the  White  House 
to  talk  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  time  that  President 
N:::on  was  President,  such  as  the  Shah 
of  Iran,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  tlie  Prime  Minister  of  Eg^-pt,  and 
other  people,  certainly  they  felt  that 
their  conver.=:ations  and  their  di.?cus;  ions 
were  piivatc. 

They  felt  that  v.l.at  they  ^ere  .saying 
there  was  in  the  best  intere-^t  of  their 
country  and  ours  in  their  relations.  If 
tht-y  had  known  that  what  they  v.ere 
saving  was  later  going  to  be  made'public. 
or  was  going  to  be  published  to  the 
world,  t'ley  would  have  realized  that 
some  of  their  Etatenients  might  cause 
tremendous  repercussions  in  the  relations 
of  their  rcspecLive  coimtries.  not  only 
with  this  country  but  with  the  various 
count  ric^^  and  nations  of  the  world. 

To  me.  it  is  reprehensible  to  say  that 
we  )iow  ha\e  to  expose  every  personal 
i\jn"eisrit:on.  that  we  have  to  expose 
c\Trv  discussion  that  the  President  of 
tho  United  States  had  with  the  heads  of 
the  nations  throughout  the  '.\orld,  and 
that  we  have  to  expose  every  intimate 
co'.v.^rr,ation  th?t  the  President  had  wiUi 
his  family  or  v  ith  his  staff  members. 

I  call  my  staff  into  my  ofr.ce  to  gpt  th?ir 
viev.s.  and  tl.ey  v.ould  not  be  free  to  toll: 
if  they  Iclt  tliat  later,  evcything  they 
sai'i.  to  me  was  going  to  be  pub'ishcd  to 
ihe  world.  Certainlx-,  Presia'ent  Nixon's 
slaiT  membt'is  v.-ould  rot  have  felt  free 
to  t-ilk  to  hi;n  if  they  felt  that  evcothing 
th*-:,  .said  and  recommended  vns  Qoiv.z 
to  he  made  public  Lo  the  cnlliv  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  shouJd  be  vc- 
lerred  to  the  Committee  oi.  tlie  Judiv.i..iy, 
-Md  I  hope  it  will. 

In  closing.  I  ask  uiiant.TiOUS  ctrLscnt 
th'.it  a  letter  to  me.  dated  October  -'.  1972. 
tioin  Ruth  Merkin  of  Yonkeis.  N.Y..  fol- 
low iny  renici.-ks  in  the  Rt:c  :.ru.  I  teel  it 
contains  some  thoughts  that  mv  col- 
leagues should  have  the  bct-.ef^t  of  read- 
ing. 


October  ^,  I97i 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

YoNKERS.  N.Y.,  October  2,  l<t74. 
Hon.  Strom  Thxtrmond, 
V.  S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  How  far  will  injustice— indeed 
outright  Illegality— be  allowed  to  go  in  this 
country? 

Several  weeks  ago  a  proper  and  legal  agree- 
ment was  reached  between  the  Executive 
branch  and  our  former  President  as  to  dis- 
position of  Richard  Nixon's  presidential  doc- 
uments.  This  agreement  was  made  in  full 
accordance  with  the  law  of  200  years  of 
tradition.  In  addition,  there  is  great  wisdom 
In  such  an  agreement  in  that  the  former 
President  can  make  the  best  use  of  such 
documents  for  literary  purposes,  thereby  add- 
ing immeasurably  to  the  historical  knowledge 
and  wealth  of  our  country. 

Richard  Nixon  s  presidency,  in  spite  of  the 
hate  and  insanity  of  our  times,  was  among 
the  greatest  In  our  nation's  history.  His 
abilities  as  a  WTlter  are  proven  and  to  cripple 
him  by  denying  ready  and  easy  access  to  his 
own  presidential  documents  Is  equivalent  to 
deliberately  and  maliciously  destroying  our 
former  President  and  leaving  unwritten  some 
of  our  country's  greatest  history  by  one  uni- 
quely qualified  to  do  so.  It  is  also  the  right 
of  any  individual  lo  do  what  he  sees  fit  with 
pjrsonal  conversations  and  documents,  a 
right  that  suddenly  applies  so  strongly  to 
anyone  but  President  Nixon. 

Wiiat  is  the  supreme  outrage,  and  both  im- 
proper  and  Ulegal.  is  to  attempt  to  retro- 
actively nullify  a  proper  and  legal  agree- 
ment through  political,  vendetta  legislation. 
This  is  an  outrage  which  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  place  if  we  are  to  retain  even 
the  semblance  of  a  nation  governed  by  laws 
or  H  people  of  lionor. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ei:H?.Jr.t-.:::,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  Ironi  North  Carolina  i.5 
recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mi-.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self suih  tiine  as  I  may  use  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

This  measure  will  not  take  the  private 
papers  of  President  Nixon,  Mr,  President. 
As  amended,  it  pi'ovides  that  Mr.  Samp- 
son or  his  successor  in  the  office  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shall  adopt  re.srulations 
which  will  take  into  accoimt,  first,  "the 
need  to  provide  the  public  with  the  full 
truth  at  the  earliest  reasonable  date  of 
the  abuses  of  govern.Tiental  po\\  er  i;opu- 
larly  identified  under  the  generic  term 
•Watergate." 

'Ihen  it  say3  that  he  shall  adopt  a 
rckuiation  under  No.  6.  "the  need  to  pre- 
vent unrestricted  acce.-s  to  tape  record- 
ings rnd  other  materials  which  are  un- 
related to  the  need  identified  in  i,>ara- 
graph  1 1 1  above." 

That  s\vs  tJiat  tliLie  shall  not  be  un- 
restricted access  if  the  regulation.-  apply 
lo  tlie  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Tiien  it  is  s[ai?d  thp.t  t'le  regulation 
.shall  pro.ide  for  'the  reed  to  give  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  or  his  heirs,  for  his  sole 
custody  and  use.  tape  rcvordinys  and 
ether  materials  which  are  unrelated  to 
the  need  identified  in  paragrapli  <1> 
above,  and  are  not  otherwise  of  liistorical 
^i!^nifl(.ancc." 

So  there  is  gtoitia  to  be  no  unrestricted 
access.  The  only  things  they  are  going  to 
keep  ..01  lid  be  the  tapes  relating  to  the 
abu.ses  of  soverr.mcntal  po'ver  known  as 
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the  Watergate,  and  matters  of  historical 
significance. 

I  was  very  much  Intrigued  by  tlie  argu- 
ment of  my  good  friend  from  South 
Carolina  about  the  alleged  proposal  to 
make  public  the  conversations  between 
t.'ie  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Shah  of  Araby,  or  somewhere. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Iran. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Shah  of  Ii-an  or 
Araby,  or  somewhere.  None  will  be  made 
puijiic  imder  those  regulations,  because 
they  had  no  discussions  of  governmental 
abuse.  They  never  discussed  that  with 
the  President,  I  assume. 

The  thing  I  wonder  is,  why  did  the 
President  want  to  tape  those  things? 
Why  did  he  want  to  tape  those  conver- 
sations in  which  he  said  to  Haldeman, 
"Magruder  is  supposed  to  lie  like  hell 
for  as"? 

Why  did  he  tape  those  thines  where 
he  told  Dean  to  see  that  hush  money 
was  paid  without  delay  to  Hunt? 

He  did  not  tell  the  Shah  of  Iraq  or 
Iran  that  he  was  taping  the  conversa- 
tions. Nobody  knew  that  he  was  taping 
the  conversations  except  the  President, 
Haldeman,  Butterfield — who  installed 
these  tape  machines  at  liis  direction — 
Higby,  and  the  Secret  Service  men.  No- 
body else  on  earth  knew  about  it. 

In  one  of  the  tapes,  the  President  in- 
structed Haldeman,  in  the  conversation 
where  he  said  that  "Magruder  is  sup- 
posed to  lie  like  hell  for  us,"  not  even  to 
let  Ehrlichman  know  about  the  tapes. 
So  even  Ehrlichman  did  not  know. 

We  are  not  going  to  expose,  under  this 
bill,  the  conversations  that  occurred  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Shah  of 
Iran.  They  are  not  to  be  made  public, 
because  they  have  no  relation  to  Water- 
gate. I  do  not  see  whj- — Mr.  Butterfield 
said  that  the  President  told  him,  when  he 
told  him  to  set  up  these  tape  recording 
machines,  that  he  was  bugging  for  his- 
tory. Surely,  we  are  not  to  have  them 
destroyed  now,  when  he  had  been  bug- 
ging for  history. 

Nobody's  right  is  affected  by  this  bill, 
because  it  provides,  as  far  as  privacy  is 
concerned,  that  the  regulations  of  the 
Administrator  shall  take  into  account 
the  following  factors:  The  need  to  pro- 
tect any  party's  opportunity  to  assert 
any  legally  or  constitutionally  based 
right  which  would  prevent  or  otherwise 
limit  access  to  the  tape  recordings  and 
other  materials. 

That  not  only  protects  the  Sh  .h  of 
Iraq  or  Iran,  it  protects  the  right  of  ev- 
ery one  of  the  220  million  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  constitutional  affront  by  the  origi- 
nal bill  given  to  anybody. 

You  know,  the  Government  has  not 
been  held  in  too  high  esteem  by  the 
American  people.  If  we  pass  the  substi- 
tute which  says  that  the  Goverrmient  is 
going  to  take  over  all  of  the  papers,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  letters,  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  which  they  retain  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  some  people  are  going 
:o  suspect  that  we  are  trying  to  pass  a 
bill  to  allow  all  Senators  and  Congress- 
m.en  to  gouge  the  taxpayers  under  the 
Po-.ver  of  eminent  domain.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  going  to  help  the  standing  of  Con- 
gress in  this  country.  e.specially  at  a  time 
when  taxpayers  are  already  harassed  by 


so  many  demands,  without  adding  this 
demand  to  make  it  possible.  If  there  is 
no  other  reason  why  the  substitute  ought 
to  be  defeated,  it  Is  that  provision. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  is  made 
and  the  view  has  been  expressed  that  the 
imminent  danger  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  committee's  report,  which  Imperils 
the  whole  Nation  and  the  public,  and 
the  right  of  the  public  to  know,  and  per- 
haps the  political  sensitivity  of  a  lot  of 
people  who  want  to  know,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  if  the  President  should  die,  the 
papers  would  be  immediately  destroyed. 
They  would  not  be  destroyed  without 
the  use  of  the  key  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
Government,  the  Administrator  of  the 
GSA,  which  would  be  necessary  to  gain 
control  and  access  to  those  papers. 

If  that  unhappy  event  were  to  occur, 
there  would  be  ample  time  at  that  time 
to  take  such  steps  as  would  be  necessary 
either  by  legislation  or  injunctive  pro- 
ceedings. But,  Mr.  President,  if  that  were 
the  sole  objective  of  the  bill,  why  not 
limit  this  measure  to  that  danger,  and 
then  go  about  our  business,  in  the  regular 
way,  of  legislating  the  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  in  an  orderly  process?  It  is 
vei-y  simple, 

I  propose,  and  shall  send  to  the  desk 
as  soon  £is  a  copy  of  it  is  made,  an 
amendment  v.hich  would  achieve  that 
very  purpose.  It  is  very  simple.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. We  would  strike  the  letter  (a)  on 
page  4,  line  25,  and  strike  subsection 
3(b)  and  sections  5  and  6.  Then  the  bill 
would  provide  and  read  that — 

None  of  the  tape  recordings,  or  other  ma- 
terials, referred  to  in  section  2  above  .shall 
be  destroyed  except  as  may  be  prov.deci  by 
Congress. 

Then  all  these  other  things  which  are 
pro^•ided  in  the  bill  in  the  present  sub- 
section 3<b)  and  in  sections  5  and  6 
would  be  deleted,  and  the  imminent  dan- 
ger will  be  amply  taken  care  of.  In  due 
time,  I  shall  call  up  the  amendment  and 
we  will  see  whether  the  objective  of  over- 
coming an  imminent  danger  is  the  objec- 
tive of  this  bill,  or  whether  it  goes  farther 
than  that,  on  the  basis  of  certainly  in- 
adequate legislative  processing. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  agree- 
ment between  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Samp- 
son was  worked  out  by  tlie  dark  of  the 
Moon,  and  with  something  wicked  and 
ulterior  about  it. 

Let  me  suggest,  Mr.  Presic'.ent,  that  we 
have  before  u:  a  bill  and  a  report  that 
were  also  developed  and  processed  by 
the  dark  of  the  Moon — the  same  dark 
of  the  same  Moon — because  they  v>ere 
developed  in  executive  sessions  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  and 
it  was  not  until  Monday  of  this  week  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  had  access 
to  the  bill  and  to  the  report.  And  then 
there  uere  a  number  of  amendments  to 
the  bill  offered  by  the  sponsors  just 
yesterday. 

Is  a  document  which  was  drafted  and 
executed  pursuant  to  the  Presidential 
Papers  Act  of  1968— an  agreement 
drawn  pursuant  to  that  Act  between  the 
General  Services  Administrator,  who  is 
the  authorized  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  principal,  to  wit.  tlie 
former  President,  to  be  suspect  because 


it  v^•as  prepared,  negotiated,  and  executed 
pursuant  to  the  Presidential  Papers  Act? 
I  cannot  read  that  into  the  picture.  I 
caniiot  do  so  at  all. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  it  vas 
something  secret.  It  was  no  more  secret 
than  the  negotiations  on  the  bill  and 
the  r-po:'t  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  when  they  reported 
this  legislation.  It  was  not  an  agreement 
the  Congress  would  have,  under  the  pres- 
ent L.w.  any  right  to  get  into  or  be  con- 
sulted on. 

We  can  get  to  the  point.  Let  us  put  this 
acrcement  to  the  test  of  hearings.  Let  us 
see  if  the  imminent  danger  cannot  be 
removed,  if  such  dangers  exist.  I  do  not 
believe  l!i?re  are  any,  but  if  there  arc, 
and  thr.t  is  vhat  caused  this  legislaticn 
to  be  proposed,  then  here  is  a  chance  to 
cDi-ect  the:n. 

lae  issue,  again,  has  been  brought  up 
th?,t  the  ownership  of  the  property  is 
amply  provided  for,  because  there  is  an 
expcditsd  procedure,  exclusive  purisdic- 
tion  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
ripicl  expedited  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  litigate  the  question  of  owner- 
ship. There  is  no  precedent  to  the  con- 
trary. These  Presidential  papers  bcljiig 
to  tlic  President. 

All  S.  4016  does,  which  is  put  so 
blandly  and  seductively  in  the  language 
of  those  who  speak  to  the  point,  is  offer 
a  polite  invitation  to  the  former  Presi- 
dent to  be  su'Qjected  to  the  terms  of  this 
bill.  If  he  wishes  to  litigate  it.  he  may  do 
so.  All  it  would  take  is  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  a  lot  of  time  and  a 
lot  of  effort:  to  prove  what?  To  afford  the 
opportunity  to  try  to  disprove  a  situation 
about  v;hich  there  is  no  controversy,  and 
t'r.rt  is  that  there  is  ownership  iii  the 
firmer  President. 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  There 
is  r!Ct  a  single  precedenlkto  the  contrary, 
none.  That  is  a'cout  as  .soi;d  a  situation 
as  ve  can  get. 

The  burden  should  be  on  Congresi  and 
it  should  meet  its  burden  by  refraining 
from  interfering  with  that  type  of  own- 
ersiiip  v.ithout  complying  with  and  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  other  consti- 
ti..t:-~nal    riehts    and    objections    which 


i.1 


re  any  remaining  time,  I  re- 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
srl;  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

This  is  a  most  peculiar  document  re- 
lating to  tapes  v.-hich.  by  all  of  the  avr.il- 
a'ole  testimony  taken  by  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee,  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Cor-.mlttee,  and  by  the  courts  in  the 
trial^;.  and  a.;sembled  by  the  Special 
P"osccu:o".  contain  evidence  of  c:'iniinal 
act\ 

Mere  is  what  it  says: 

C.  V.'ltlMn  both  the  temporary  and  any 
pf'-ir..-i;;ent  Fresidential  .Tchiv:;!  depc.-ilo!;.-. 
r.'l  of  the  Materials  shall  be  placed  v  itMn 
secure  stcrr^^P  area.s  to  which  access  r^n  oe 
gained  only  by  use  of  two  keys. 

ThPt  is  forever. 

0:.v  Key.  essential  for  ."ccess.  shall  be  piven 
tn  me  al^ne  as  custodian  of  the  Materials. 
The  other  ke\  may  be  dtiplicated  and  en- 
trustec  by  yo-t  to  the  Archivist  of  the  Unite.i 
S'J.TCE  or  to  members  of  his  staff. 

Just  two  keys,  one  of  them  held  by  our 
former  President,  who  is  to  be  the  cus- 


3.]070 


todif»n  of  the  docimui.^  until  Seutember 
1.  1979.  and  the  other  fev  to  be  held  by 
tl-,e  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  a 
iUOLidir.ate  of  Mr.  Sanlpson  \vho.<!e  staff 
is  under  Mr.  Sampson's|airection.  No  one 
clf-e:  none  of  the  2.'?0  ii|llion  men.  wom- 
en, and  children  of  thje  United  State's, 
including  the  Special  ^i-o.'iecutor  in  the 
ca^es  no'.v  goir.g  on.  .•  fi  have  acce.ss  to 
them.  I 

My  friend  ivu.n  Ncl;r|-ka  sn^d  it  would 
i:ot  require  the  taues  to  be  destroyd 
I  re.id  aaain.  The  fcrm*  Pre-  ident  shall 
be  r':.«:todian  "f  the  tapis  until  Sei'tpni- 
ber  1.  1979.  vith  nobodjiel.se  htiving  ac- 
re.- to  thtni  unkfo  he  islilling  to  give  it 
to  th-;n.  beraur.e  It  taki.-.  both  keys  to 
unlock  the  place  wheielihe  tapes  and 
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materials  are  to  be  storei 
Tl.e  t.ipe   ie:ortIl>ip,s  of 


The  White  Kouse  and  Lxecu  i-.e  Office  Eiir.d 


Then  it  sa.vs: 

oaver.'^-atious 


111.;  which  win  be  deposited 

ii;  .[rmnctu    shai;    remain 

September  1.  1979.  I  lateud 

douafe  to  the  Unlie.l  States 

eiTeciui?  Sep:o!nber   1.   1979 

recordings    of    co 

Hou-e  and  Exec 

tloned  ho;v?ver 

access  Rs  .specified  in  ppra-^ph  ijhereof"  and 

on    .he   further   condition  ft  hat   .such   taies 

sho'.l  De  destroy-d  a:  the  fme  of  niv  death 

or   on   September    1.    1984. Iwhicl^ve'r  even; 

^iiu!l  first  occ'.'.r. 


(i'r«uant  to  this 

c  1    deposit    uihU 

:>  and  do  liereby 

.such  gift  to  be 

f -i  of  the  tape 

o-.ive;\saaona^  in    the    White 

iitive  OracelBuildlns  condi- 

on  my  cr.i^im'ing  rljht  to 


agreement,  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  6.  4016. 

Mr.  President,  that  amendment  is  now 
at  the  desk,  and  I  offer  it  In  modified 
foiTO.  The  modification  consists  of  the 
insertion  of  certain  words  on  page  3.  line 
9.  After  the  word  "deposited"  Insert  the 
work  "or  to  be  deposited."  Othei-wise  It 
would  be  in  its  printed  fo;-m  as  at  the 
desk. 

I  olTcr  my  amendment.  Mr.  President 
because  of  my  deep  concerns  for  a  num- 
ber ol  provisions  in  s.  4016  wliich  raise 
^ignl^lcant  and  substantial  constitutional 
issues  bearing  on  the  Oftlce  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  Before  I  dc- 
Rci-ibe  my  amendment.  I  ^  ant  to  reiter- 
ate scv-ral  points  ^.hich  I  stressed  ycs- 
terdry. 

First  of  all.  I  support  tl-.e  prcpo.sition 
tnat  all  papers  r;pnerated  by  a  public  of- 
ficial should  bo  public  property.  No  pub- 
lic official  who  prepares  papers  or  for 
whom  tile  pai^ers  are  prepared  at  tlie 
taxpayer;-.'  expense  should  profit  from 
the  sal?  of  those  documents. 

Second.  I  want  to  make  it  very  cleai 
that  my  opposition  to  S.  4016  should  not 


Ocfuhey  .J,  19;.^ 


SeSEsrv^j^L^?:;-  i  ii  %^'ii?=^'=o"°^«.'l! 


In  order  to  satisfy  these  two  concerns 
tho  amendment  I  introduce  makes  ali 
ofBcial  communications  of  elected  offi- 
cials public  property  and  requires  that 
they  be  preserved  and  protected  This 
provision  prevails  notwithstanding  any 
agreement  executed  by  the  elected  official 
to  the  contrary,  n  it  deprives  any  indi- 
vidual of  any  papers  or  recordings  now 
considered  to  be  private  property  without 
just  compensation,  the  General  Sen-ices 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  provide 
such  compensation. 

In  the  case  of  an  elected  official  other 
tiu-n  a  Prcf.idcnt.  the  amendment  grants 
an  option  to  the  official  allowing  him  to 
donate  his  papers  to  a  university,  muse- 
um or  hbraiy  open  to  the  public.  If  he 
choose.^  not  to  exercise  the  option,  the 
papers  remain  public  property  and  would 
be  Deposited  in  the  National  Archive-: 
s.vscetn. 

So  my  amendment  doe.-,  not  require  the 
deposit  of  the  papers  of  a  Senator  or 
Consr^isman  solely  in  the  National 
Archives.  A  Senator  or  Congressman  can 
deposit  tliose  papers  in  a  university  or 
Jibrury  ol   his  choosing.  However  '  the 


Mr.  President,  the  wor 
scroyed"  mean  "shall  be 
agreement    requires    that 
^troyed.   If  this  dociim" 
contract,  if  it  has  any  v; 
is  a  contract  between  the 
and  the  former  President        , 
biiic-ing  on  the  United  St|tes 

So  let  u?  see.  The  fo 
srys  he  is  to  keep  the  titl, 
dtstodian  of  them  until 
1979.  and  if  he  dies  cither 
that  date,  then  the  tap: 


"shall  be  de- 
'^ti-oyed.  '  The 
they    be    de- 
stands  as  a 
dity  at  511.  it 
nited  States 
nd  therefore 

Pre.-id'jnt 
to  them,  he  is 
September  1. 
'etore  or  after 

—...._  shall  be  de- 

:.trc:ed.  But  it  does  nctlstop  tli-ie    It 
•sa>  .s : 

Subs(Tj..,eii:  -o  .Septen-.btr 

That   is.   after   the   d 
Uiiited  States,  after  retr, 
his  custody  until  that  ti 
tiiey  become  the  propeicy 

Sl^IcCs 

the  .\dmini>uu'.-.;'  s>,n;!  rtes- 
n'i  I  may  direc 


Kation   to   the 

Biing  them  in 

fcie.  and  alter 

3f  tlie  United 

•oy  .su.h   t.v.i^s 


In  other  words,  the  Pie<  dent  is  going 
to  have  their  custod;,  until  le  gives  them 
to  the  United  States.  If  1:  ?  dies  before 
that  time  the  tapes  .shall  je  destroyed, 
and  if  he  lives  until  that  ti  le  v.hcn  they 
become  the  property  o|  the  United 
States,  the  Admin:itr«cor|s  requii-^d  to 
desuoy  any  and  all  tapes  t|at  tlie  former 


Pvesidenr.  dirsci.?  him  to 
My  colleague^  say  that 
in   iia.,te.   that  we  ought 


stroy. 

e  aie  m.j'iiig 

have  long 


he-^irngs.  reinvestigate  il  -  Watergate 
and  provide  for  the  taking  oi  all  papers 
uf  Senacois  and  Congressr  en  at  a  cost 


of  millions  of  dollars,  in  th( 
i:-.c  ItLteis  that  they  have 
HI  4  their  teim  of  office. 


taking  of  all 
eiained  -Jui-- 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pi-Aie.-.t.  I 


"..r-s-jlf  3  minutes. 

Because  of  the  pjriiamcn! 
i.'.euis  made  I  would  l.ke  i 
tune,   to   be  voted  on  in 
.>PH'ifled     in     the     ur.-.i' 


id 


ary  nvrar.ge- 

offer  ftt  thi> 

lue  order  us 

hous-consent 


the  full  story  about  the  Watergate  break- 
in  and  cover-up.  The  V.'atergate  storv 
should  b?  told. 

I  1  i.se  in  Ji?position  to  tl  li.v  bill  because 
I  a.r.  H  lawyer  vho  is  deeply  troubled  bv 
the  coivsfiti.Uonality  of  .some  of  the 
mea.iures  contemplated  bv  this  bill  I 
firmly  belip\e  that  thl.  bill  raises  seri- 
ous and  fundamental  constitutional  is- 
sue-. Tt  i,s  fov  this  reason  that  I  intend  to 
ask  that  ti-.e  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  a  f'll!  hear- 
ing of  all  these  constitution- 1  i.ssues  and 
I  mu.st  cm;jhasi72  cnce  atain  that  these 
Lssues  were  vol  aired  bptove  the  Commit- 
tee on  Goveniment  Operations.  Not  a 
single  minute  of  hearings  was  held  My 
rmand.iiert  in  a  humble  wav  attempts  to 
ob'iate  .some  of  the.se  no<:.sibly  constitu- 
tional deficiencies  «hile  at  the  same  time 
pre-ervmg  the  papers  of  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  The  purposes  underlying  mv 
amendment  are  ba.sically  threefold. 

First,  it  provides  that  the  papers  and 
cth.er  recorded  comnumications  of  our 
recent  Presidents  and  other  elected  of- 
ficials including  Vice  Presidents.  Sena- 
tors and  Coiiaressme]!  .^hall  constitute 
public  property. 

A  concern  that  has  troul.k-d  manv  of 
my  ^olleaR.i-s  is  the  profiting;  that 'can 
re.uilt  when  an  elected  offi.cial  sells  the 
papers  that  he  originated  at  a  time  he 
was  serving  the  pubhc  and  for  which  he 
was  beins  compensated  by  the  public. 
This  is  a  concern  that  has  reached  new 
heights  in  s.ime  quarters  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Richard  Nixon  and  the  agree- 
ment he  exec  uted  with  the  General  Serv- 
ices Admini.strator.  Bnt  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous to  all  that  this  ^onccin  is  equdlly  ap- 
plicable to  all  other  elected  officials. 

Another  concern  underlying  the  ores- 
crvau(;n  c*"  Presidential  papers  and  re- 
cordnif/s  involves  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
A.<ain  thouL.li  if  we  are  to  learn  the  ac- 
tual circimstances.  cieci.sioiis,  and 
'houphts  underlying  a  matter  imnortant 
to  the  citizens  the  elected  official  ser-.es 
tiien  the  parers  and  recorded  communi- 
cations of  fill  elected  officials  .should  be 
pr-'Trvi-d. 


rary  or  imiversity  can  be  at  no  pecu- 
niary benefit  to  the  Senator  or  Congres-^- 
rnaii.  ~' 

Second,  the  amendment  cstablishe.s 
standards  for  public  access  to  the  public 
communications.  The  standards  estab- 
lished are  similar  to  those  prescribed  bv 
every  President  from  Herbert  Hoover  oil 
who  donated  his  papers  to  the  United 
States.  For  example,  official  communica- 
.icus  that  a;e  properly  classified:  coni- 
riumcatioiis  that  might  be  used  primar- 
ily to  embarass.  damage,  injure  or  haras.> 
any  living  person;  and  communications 
the  disclosure  of  which  is  likelv  to  im- 
pair or  prejudice  an  individuul'-,  tight 
to  a  fa.r  and  Impartial  trial,  could  b- 
witnhcld  from  public  disclosure. 

These  standards  are  outlined  in  sec- 
tion 2207  of  my  amendment.  All  com- 
munications would  be  disclosed  to  the 
pnbhc  unle.^s  they  fall  in  one  of  the  foi- 
lowmg  categories— and  I  am  reading  now 
from  my  aniendmcnt: 

(li  communication;,  which  are  specificallv 
required  by  Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret 
In  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy  or  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  adversely  affect  the  securitv  of  the 
United  States  or  prejudice  the  cond;i.-t  ol 
foreign  rslations; 

(2>  cominuv. lea t ions  relating  to  jiivestig'i- 
ii'ji.s  for  law  en:o;ceineiU  puiposos  exceo' 
to  the  ixteiu  available  bv  law  to  a  par'f 
otlu^r  than  an  agenc.\ ; 

(3)  commiMiicatlons  v.hich  conthin  infor- 
mation or  statement.,  that  inlght  be  used 
:)nn:ai;ly  to  embarrass,  damage,  injure,  cr 
ii?rass  any  living  person; 

(4>  communirations  mad?  b\-  or  to  t!te 
elected  omcial  In  conildence.  unless  in  the 
JLidgmeiit,  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
ServL.-es  or  his  de.slgnees  the  reason  fcr  the 
cii.ificjenriality  no  longer  exist.;; 

(5i  comn->.ui-.ications  relating  to  the  pcr- 
^ornl,  family,  and  conlide-itial  busine.ss  «I- 
r^l'-.s  of  tiie  elected  official  or  of  persons  who 
have  h.-.d  correspond'- nee  with  Tilm.  tinless 
in  the  Judgment  o'  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  or  hi.s  designees  tlie  reason 
for  the  confid.^iuiiility  no  longer  exists; 

(6)  personnel  a  \a  medical  files  and  almilnr 
files  Uie  disclosure  of  which  wtiild  constitute 
an  imvrarrar.'cl  in'.-8-,ioii  i;  persoiml  pri- 
vacy: n!id 
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(7)  communications  the  disclosure  ot 
which  Is  likely  to  Impair  or  prejudice  an  In- 
dividual's right  to  a  fair  and  Impartial  trlaL 

These  standards  are  necessary  to  guard 
a:jainst  the  possibility  of  the  papers  or 
ivGordings  being  used  to  invade  the 
privacy  of  individuals  cr  to  injure  or 
•iarass  any  individuals  and  are  necessary 
to  safeguard  properly  the  interests  of  the 
I/niiod  Scates.  The  Administrator  of  GSA 
is  Instructed  to  review  the  records  at  rea- 
sonable intervals  and  to  grant  public  ac- 
cesi  to  any  communications  which,  be- 
cau;:e  of  the  passage  of  time  or  other  cir- 
cumrt-ances,  no  longer  require  restrictioa 

The  problem  with  S.  4016  is  that  it  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  of  GSA  to  is- 
sue regulations  governing  the  disclosure 
of  President  Nixon's  papers  but  does  not 
specifically  prescribe  a  guideline  for  him 
to  use  in  formulating  these  regulations. 
It  is  a  delegation  of  nearly  unlimited 
power.  My  amendment  on  the  other 
hand,  specifically  states  those  standards 
which  are  to  govern  disclcsure.  In  this 
respect  it  is  parallel  to  the  approach 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  the  Ficcdom  of 
Information  Act. 

Thhd,  the  amendment  provides  for 
the  maintenance  of  any  records  for  use 
in  any  judicial  proceeding.  Consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  bill  preserves  the  right  of  the 
elected  official  to  assert  any  privDege  or 
defense  to  a  subpena  or  motion  to  pro- 
duce the  records. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  obviates 
some,  if  not  most,  of  the  constitutional 
objections  to  S.  4016.  For  example,  with 
respect  to  the  basic  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers,  the  amendment  preserves 
the  privilege  of  the  United  States  and 
the  former  President  to  maintain  in  con- 
fidence those  communications  the  dis- 
closure of  which  would  hamper  or  im- 
pair the  effective  functioning  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  With  respect  to  the  right 
of  privacy:  the  amendment  expressly 
recognizes  this  right.  Standard  No.  6  ex- 
empts from  disclosure  those  documents 
which  would  constitute  an  unwarranted 
invasion  of  privacy. 

With  respect  to  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  my  amendment  rec- 
ognizes the  value  embodied  in  the  first 
amendment  by  protecting  from  disclo- 
sure communications  made  by  or  to  the 
elected  official  in  confidence.  Further,  it 
protects  from  disclosure  those  commu- 
nications which  contain  information  or 
statements  that  might  be  tiscd  primarily 
to  embari-ass,  damage,  injure,  or  harass 
any  living  iJcrson. 

Finally,  the  amendment  obviates  the 
issue  centering  around  the  bill  of  attain- 
der clause  because  it  applies  not  to  a 
nam:<l  individual  but  to  all  elected  offi- 
cials. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  Is  a  motion  pend- 
ing to  refer  the  original  bill  to  the  Ju- 
liiciary  Committee.  Is  it  in  order  to  cf- 
'er  an  amendment  while  a  motion  is 
rending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  it  Is  not  In  order,  except 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
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offer  an  amendment.  If  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me  a  little  bit,  I  very  carefully 
stated,  and  the  record  will  so  show,  it  is 
sent  to  the  desk  and  it  is  offered  pursu- 
ant to  the  arrangement  made  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  which  we 
all  understand.  That  unanimous-consent 
agreem.^nt  is  that  we  will  vot*  en  the 
motion  to  refer  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. If  that  fails  then  there  v.ill  be  an 
omen.Iment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  I  have  offered,  and  offer,  contin- 
gent upon  the  order  in  the  unanimous- 
concent  agreement,  in  its  modified  form. 

If  that  fails*  then  wo  will  have  a  vote, 
according  to 'the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  on  any  amendment  to  S. 
4016.  and  then  we  will  have  a  vote  on 
final  passage.  It  is  in  that  crder — and 
there  will  be  no  debate  after  the  vote 
commences.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  place  in  the  pipeline  here  the  ncc- 
ps^aiT  documents  to  support  that  order 
that  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  if  he  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  his  own 
?mendment  by  inserting  at  the  places 
indicated  the  v.ords  "or  to  be  deposited." 
I  will  have  no  objection  to  its  being  mod- 
jfipd. 

Mr.  HRUGKA.  T  do  not  know,  but  the 
way  I  understand  the  laws  rnd  rules  of 
the  Senate,  the  o.Tcror  of  an  amendment 
can  modify  it  at  any  time.  Eut  I  am  hap- 
py to  have  the  consent  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  just  raising  the  point 
that  the  motion  to  refer  was  pending: 
that  this  could  not  be  done  without 
unanimous  consent.  I  am  just  trj'ing  to 
give  the  Senator  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  I  welcome  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  With  reference  to  the 
other  amendment.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
quest  ion  with  respect  to  the  iinaniincus- 
consent  agreement.  Am  I  ot  liberty  to 
table  the  amendment? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator'K  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  Any  objection  on  my  part  would  be 
futile  because  I  am  sure  the  rules  pro- 
vide for  that.  If  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  does  not  provide  that,  I  would 
be  agreeable  to  see  that  that  is  done. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  Is  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  just  sent  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^Vll0 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
Record  shov.'  that  in  this  sequence  I  have 
described  that  the  necessary  docianents 
are  on  hand  and  that  voting  will  proceed 
in  the  order  mentioned.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther introduction  of  document.s  neces- 
sary on  my  pnrt;  am  I  coiTect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  suggest  the  abserxe 
Oi  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  parties. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  .second  assistant  legi.^lat^ve  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1 :  10  P.M. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  1:10  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cfcjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  12:40  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  1:10  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  rea.ss^mbled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Hask-lt.i. 


rrt"  SIDENTIAL  RECORDINGS  AND 
IIATERIALS  FR^-.;ERVATION  ACT 

Th2  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iS.  4016)  to  protect 
and  preserve  tape  recordings  of  con- 
versations involving  former  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  made  during  his 
tenure  as  President,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  Eric  Hultman.  a 
member  of  my  staff,  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  for  the  rest  of  the  debate 
and  vote  on  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clrrk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  manager  of  the 
bill  on  the  other  side  agrees  that  the 
time  is  to  be  charged  equally  to  the 
sides. 

The  PRl.SIDl:-iG  OFFICZR.  The  c^erk 
will  cr.ll  the  roll. 

The  assistant  le::islative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
V/isconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  . 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  summarize  the  evolution  of  and 
need  ior  this  legislation.  The  record  m.ust 
be  abi;olu;€ly  clear  un  Congress'  intent. 
Two  weeiis  ago.  I  introduced  S  4016  with 
the  cosixinsorship  of  Senator  Ervin  and 
Senator  Javiis.  The  thrust  of  the  legis- 
lation as  o:"iginahy  written  was  simple: 
it  reoiijrid  ti^e  Federal  Government  to 
take  complete  posse  sioii  and  control  of 
the  Hixoa  taper-. 

Vv'ith  my  support  and  the  ccoperario.i 
of  ;ny  staff,  the  bill  has  been  re.  ised  to 
include  all  the  other  Presidential  ma- 
terials of  Mr.  Nixon's  tenure.  T'ne  legis- 
lation protects  Mr.  Nixon's  and  every 
other  indivicjuals  right  to  invoke  any 
right  or  pri'ilego  to  prevent  disclosiu*e 
of  the  materials.  The  revised  legislation 
also  requires  the  GSA  to  issue  within  90 
d-ays  rce^-ilrtions  governing  public  access 
to  t.-^pcs  and  materials  bearing  on  the 
Watergate  scandals.  Congress  will  have 
90  d.^;  5  to  review  the  proposed  regula- 
tions to  insMie  that  they  accoimt  for 
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basic  considerations  fcecified  In  the  bill 
are  the  following-     s^ 


ie  the  American 
th  of  the  Water- 
earliest  possible 

bt  an  individual's 

I  fair  trial; 

i  general  access  to 

rmation; 


The   need   to  pro 
people  with  the  full  t 
gate   scandals   at   tl 
date; 

Tlie  need  to  prot 
right  to  privacy  and 
The  need  to  prevei 
national  security  h\U^ 

The  need  to  retairvfmateriais  relating 
to  the  Watergate  scandals  and  others  of 
historical  significanc4  such  as  papers 
and  tapes  bearing  otk  important  policy 
decisions,  diplomatic  liegotiations,  and 
records  of  the  White  fiouse  gift  unit. 

The  need  for  this  le^slation  is  beyond 
question.  For  the  first  time  in  our  Na- 
tion's histoiy,  a  PresiJent  resijrned  be- 
cause of  clear  and  otei  v\helming  evi- 
dence that  he  hsd  con  mitted  impeach- 
able offenses.  Mr.  Ki-^c  is  resignation  is 
merely  an  indication  (  [  tJie  breadth  ol 
the  Watergate  tragedi  s.  Already  more 
than  three  dozen  irdii  duals  have  been 
indicted  for  the  commil  sion  of  statutory 
crimes.  These  crimes  i  icluded  wiretap- 
ping, buggings,  and  bre  k-ins.  They  rep- 
resented, in  effect,  a  1  holesale  assault 
on  our  political  s^  steir  s  most  precious 
commodity — individu?!:  reedom. 

It  is  vitally  imports  it  that  all  evi- 
dence relating  to  those  crimes  be  made 
available  for  use  i!i  jud  nal  proceedings. 
A  fair  trial  requires  thit  the  prosecutor 
and  the  defendant  havl  access  to  all  in- 
formation bearing  on:  the  defendants 
innocence  or  guilt. 

It  Is  equally  imnortar  ;  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  i  presentatives  In 
Congress  learn  the  full  truth  about  the 
Watergate  scandals.  In  the  last  couple 
of  years,  we  came  danj  erously  close  to 
losing  those  individual ;  ights  and  liber- 
ties which  are  the  bedrc  'k  of  our  consti- 
tutional system.  Fortunftely.  the  Water- 
gate fires  of  abuse  ancf  repression  were 
doused  before  they  entirely  consumed 
our  constitutional  freed|)ms.  But  our  fu- 
ture is  not  secure.  The  Sparks  of  repres- 
sion and  arbitrary  p<|wer  are  always 
present.  Someday,  another  President  in 
another  administrations  can  again  try  to 
strip  Americans  of  thpse  fundamental 
freedoms  guaranteed  ta  every  individual 
by  our  Constitution.      | 

We  cannot  afford  ta  take  that  risk. 
Congress  must  take  action  to  correct  the 
institutional  and  legal  Weaknesses  which 
made  the  dangerous  a|)uses  of  Water- 
gate possible.  But  Confess  cannot  for- 
mulate such  correctiveiner^ures  unless 
It  has  all  the  facts  renting  to  Water- 
gate. And  the  Americarf  people  may  not 
urge  or  support  surh  coi-e'^tive  measures 
unless  they.  too.  have  Jl  the  fact.<:. 

The  Nixon  t::nes  andfftapers  no  doubt 
pro'-ide  informatic;i  v  hfri  will  illnv;  jus- 
tice to  be  done  in  our  clurt.=-.  Those  ma- 
ternls  will  also  provid J  the  people  and 
the  Congress  with  the  ^formation  they 
need  to  prevent  future  Watergates. 

The  agreement  negotiated  bptvv-een 
Mr.  Nixon  and  the  Whfte  House  under- 
cuts these  Important  pvAlic  policies  and 
needs.  It  directs  the  deitructlon  of  the 
tapes  by  1984  or  upon  Mf.  Nixon's  death, 
whichever  event  occurs  *r.st.  The  agree- 
ment also  allows  Mr.  Mxon  to  control, 


and  by  1977,  destroy  all  other  Presi- 
dential papers.  Execution  of  the  agree- 
ment would  therefore  deprive  the  courts, 
the  American  people,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  Information  which  they  vitally 
need  to  preserve  the  Integrity  and  vi- 
ability of  our  constitutional  system.  Ex- 
ecution of  the  agreement  v.  ould  be  noth- 
ing less  than  a  coverup  of  the  coverup. 
S.  4016  is  designed  to  deal  with  this 
emergency  situation.  It  is  simply  a  hold- 
ing action  which  will  preserve  the  Nixon 
tapes  and  papers.  This  bill  is  clearly 
constitutional;  a  report  made  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  aiid  in- 
serted in  yesterday's  Record  reviewed 
ai.d  rejected  every  constitutional  objec- 
tion vvhicii  can  be  made.  And,  in  any 
event,  the  bill  provides  for  an  expeditious 
ruling  by  the  Suprenie  Court  of  any  legal 
or  constitutional  challenge  to  the  bill. 

I  agree  that  broad  legislation  is  needed 
to  insure  that  Uie  documents  and  ma- 
terials of  ?!1  public  officials  remain  the 
property  of  the  public.  But  we  need  not 
deal  with  that  broad  question  now.  We 
are  faced  wLh  an  emergency  situation 
which  requires  immediate  action  by  Con- 
gress. If  v.e  use  S.  4016  to  deal  with  the 
far  larger  issue  of  public  ownership  of  a 
public  o.T:ciars  papcs  and  materials,  we 
arp  inviting  the  bill's  demise.  And  if  we 
ar  not  enact  S.  4016  as  reported  out  of 
committee,  we  are  inviting  the  contempt 
of  the  American  people.  They  are  looking 
to  their  representatives  in  Congress  to 
preserve  the  truth  about  Watergate.  We 
dare  not  disappoint  them. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
a  motion  for  continuied  study,  to  reject 
the  substitute  amendment,  and  to  pass 
S.  4016  as  reported  out  of  committee. 

lAv.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
th,'  ab.^ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  same  conditions,  the  time  to  be 
equolly  charged? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  may  need. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do  not  wish  any  time. 
I  took  notice  of  the  absence  of  a  quonun 
and  the  Chair  asked  me  if  it  were  imder 
the  same  conditions.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  conditions  are. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  the  time  was  to  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides.  I  assume 
that  Is  still  the  condition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oojection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  cuoium  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  myself  whatever 
time  I  may  need. 

The  last  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  said  he  may  offer  to  the 
original  bill  is  as  follows: 

On  pa^e  4,  line  25.  delete  the  letter  (a). 
Strike  .section  3{b)  and  sections  5  and  6. 


him.  He  caught  a  little  fish,  and  he  de- 
cided that  he  would  cook  it.  there  on 
the  bank  of  the  stream.  Se  he  took  out 
his  knife  and  started  cleaning  the  fish 

The  little  fish  resisted  and  wiggled 
considerablj'.  The  fisherman  said: 

I  do  not  see  why  you  are  struggling  so 
hard;  all  I  want  to  do  Is  gut  you. 


This  amendment  reminds  me  of  the 
.story  of  the  fisherman  who  went  fishing 
i-nd  carried  his  frying  pan  along  with 


This  last  amendment  will  gut  the  bill 
It  would  just  leave  the  tapes  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Administrator,  subject  to  the 
agreement  made  between  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  former  President.  It  would 
cut  out  the  provisions  o*^  the  bill  which 
provide  that  the  prosecutor  should  have 
access  to  the  tapes,  or  that  the  courts  will 
have  jurisdiction  to  issue  subpenas  for 
tapes,  and  would  deprive  the  Adminis- 
trator of  tiie  power  to  i-ssue  any  regula- 
tions which  would  give  access  to  the 
court  or  to  any  parties  who  sought  to 
subpena  them  for  evidence. 

It  would,  in  fact,  destroy  the  bill  i 
thought  I  had  better  make  these  obser- 
vations, because  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  I  may  not  have  time 
to  do  it.  That  is  a  proper  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  this  last-proposed  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  under  the  for- 
mer conidtions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleiii 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  the  Senator  fiom 
Missouri  as  much  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

THE   NtED  rOR  ACTION  NOW  TO  PHESERVE  PHESI- 
DENTIAI,    RECORDINGS    AND    MATERULS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  believes  that  It  is  definitely  in 
the  public  interest  to  presence  Presiden- 
tial tapes  and  documents,  I  support  and 
endorse  the  creative  and  constructive 
legislative  approach  for  that  purpose  in 
S.  4016. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions bill  provides  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  possession  and  con- 
trol of  former  President  Nixon's  papers 
and  documents. 

Destruction  of  the  tapes,  a  certainty 
under  the  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  GSA  Administrator  and  the 
former  President,  would  be  avoided 
under  this  legislation.  The  Federal  Go\  - 
ernment  is  to  maintain  custody  of  the 
memoranda,  documents  and  papers  and 
is  to  permit  access  as  may  be  needed  in 
the  interest  of  the  proper  administration 
of  justice  and  in  the  public's  right  to 
know  the  facts.  At  the  same  time,  provi- 
.sion  is  made  to  protect  national  security 
interests  and  to  protect  certain  rights  of 
the  former  President. 

The  legislation  provides  for  an  ex- 
pedited procedure  under  which  owner- 
ship questions  may  be  resolved,  but  does 
not  itself  determine  the  questions  of  title. 
If  It  is  determined  in  the  courts  that  the 
documents  constitute  the  private  prop- 
erty of  former  President  Nixon,  then  be- 
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cause  these  papers  are  embued  with  the 
public  interest,  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  appropriate  compensation,  and 
the  custody  taken  by  the  Government  will 
have  been  an  exercise  of  the  power  of 
eminent  domain. 

In  short,  this  bill  seeks  to  set  aside  that 
portion  of  the  agreement  which  the  GSA 
Administrator  has  undertaken  which 
would  permit  the  destruction  of  tapes 
and  documents,  and  it  does  so  in  a  fair 
and  eminently  sensible  way. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  quote  former 
Preaident  Trumaji  on  the  importance  of 
presen'ation  of  Presidential  records. 
Merle  Miller's  new  book.  Plain  Speaking, 
quotes  Mr.  Ti-uman  in  his  discussio'.i  of 
libraries  as  stating : 

The  worst  thing  la  the  world  is  when  rec- 
crdi  are  destroyed.  Tlip  destruction  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library  and  also  the  destruction 
of  tiio  great  libraries  in  Rome.  Those  were 
terrible  things,  and  one  was  done  by  the 
Moslems  and  the  other  by  the  Christians,  but 
there's  no  difference  betv.een  them  when 
they're  working  for  propaganda  purposes. 

Now  as  for  the  Presidency,  every  piece  of 
paper  a  Piesldent  signs,  every  piece  of  paper 
he  touches  even  has  to  be  saved.  You  take 
Lincoln  and  Fillmore.  MUIard  Fillmore's  son 
burned  all  his  father's  papers  because  he  was 
a.shamed  of  his  father,  who  had  come  from 
the  very  bottom  line  right  to  the  top.  And 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  burned  a'oout  half  to 
t^ro-thlrds  of  his  f.'.ther's  papers  for  the  s.^me 
reason,  because  lie  was  p^hamcd  of  him.  A 
thiuf,  li'rce  that  ou^ht  to  be  against  the  law. 

I  will  vote  against  the  motion  to  com- 
mit S.  4016  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  also  will  vote  against  the  substitute 
which  \Vill  be  offered  by  Senator  Hruska 
in  the  belief  that  permanent  legislation 
of  the  character  to  cover  public  pai^ers  of 
all  Presidents.  Senators,  and  Congress- 
men will  require  hearings  and  further 
consideration.  That  is  quite  a  different 
question  than  is  presented  under  the  un- 
usual circumstances  which  have  devel- 
oped in  the  aftermath  of  Watergate. 

I  will  vote  for  S  4016  and  urge  its 
speedy  enactment  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  under  the  same 
conditions  as  stated  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml'.  ERVIN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  pending  motion  to  refer  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>'. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVXI-J.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time  to  ask 
for  the  yens  ar.d  nays  on  the  subh:tituts 
amendment. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
O'jjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  substitut3. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  an  amendment  to 
t!ie  ptndhig  bill  which  may  be  olfered  by 


the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  v.hich.  if  it  is 
called  up.  I  shall  move  to  lay  on  the 
table.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
v.t  lliis  time  on  that  motion  to  lay  or  the 
t:\ble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

ill:  ERVIN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  nn  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  tcble. 

'ilie  ;eas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

T.Tr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thaL  it  be  in  order  at  tliis  time  to  Older 
ihc  veas  and  na>s  on  pas.sa<:e  of  the 
'r.i'l. 

Th-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob^ecticn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  for  yeas  i-.nd  nays. 

'.ihe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carohaa  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  is  the  pending 
motion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  pending  motion  is  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  was  my  understand- 
ing of  the  unanimous  consent  agreement 
yesterday  that  it  would  allow  a  minute 
or  so  lor  eacii  side,  prior  to  a  vote,  to 
identify  the  subject  matter  of  the  vote 
before  the  roll  was  called. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  No,  that  was 
not  the  understanding,  but  any  Senator 
has  the  right  to  ask  the  Chair  to  identify 
the  question. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Well,  that  is  all  right, 
but  in  the  case  of  one  motion,  it  is  ratlier 
long  and  involved,  and  difficult  to  iden- 
tify in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well,  we  can 
t.'^ke  care  of  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Has- 
kell). The  hour  of  1:30  having  arrived, 
the  Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  ti\e  Sen;itor  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr. 
BiDE>'>,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
Cannot^*,  the  Senator  from  Idiho  (Mr. 
Church  »,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark>.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fur.BRicHT).  the  Senator  from 
Ala.'.ka  (Mr.  Gkavel)  .  the  Senator  from 
South  Cai'olim  (Mr.  Kollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlkston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye\ 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston*, the  Senator  from  Ma.Soachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
fiom  A!.;bama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevi-.n.son ) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  T.'iL- 
^:aige>  are  necessarily  ab.scnt. 

I  further  announce  tlint.  if  presenr  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Iowa   (Mr. 


Clark),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SiEVENsoN)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Ml-.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Ahcen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakee), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mi'.  Bell- 
MON ) ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  ( Mr.  Ben- 
:vETT),  the  Senator  Ircm  Tennessee  (Mi'. 
Brock  ) ,  the  Seiiator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley",  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  CocK',  the  Senator  from  Nev.- 
Hamp^liiie  (Mr.  Cotton »,  the  Senator 
I'om  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
f  lom  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator iiom  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen ),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  lUinois  (Mi'.  Pe.icy>, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towef. >, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Domenici>,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Taft)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fuiuher  announce  that  tiie  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Guhney)  is  absent  to 
attend  the  fimeral  of  a  relative. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Karusas 
<Mr.  Dole)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt". 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea  "  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy ». 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea '  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  I.S. 
nays  51,  as  follows: 
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YE.»S— 15 

BartlFt; 

Or:. Tin 

."j'Ot*. 

Curtis 

Hehr* 

William  L 

."astland 

Hruska 

Ster.nis 

i-annin 

McCiure 

Thurmcnd 

Fong 

Scott,  Hugh 

Young 

aol'.Iwater 

N.\YS— 51 

Abourozk 

Hathaway 

Kelson 

Allen 

HuFhes 

Nunn 

Bcall 

Humphrey 

Past  ore 

Bentsrii 

Jack.=on 

Pearson 

B.bis 

Javits 

Pc;i 

Brooke 

T  on? 

Prcmire 

Burciu'k 

Magnuson 

RpKdoiph 

Byrd. 

riansneld 

K.bicoff 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Mathlas 

Roth 

Syrd.  Robert  C  McClellan 

Srhweiker 

Case 

McGce 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Mclutvre 

Sieveus 

Cran.-stci 

lletcai.f 

S.vmingtcu 

Ervin 

Metzenb?um 

Tvmney 

Hart 

Mondale 

Weicker 

Hartkc 

Mcnioya 

Wir.iiuns 

nafkeli 

Mi;-s 

HR'.fieUi 

Mufkie 

XOT  VOTING - 

34 

Aiki'iT 

cotton 

JohP.stc.il 

Baker 

JJoIe 

K'.Minedy 

Ba.\h 

Domenici 

McGox  ern 

Eellnion 

Uominlck 

:  .-ickwood 

Bei.ne'.t 

E^icleton 

Percy 

Blden 

Fulbtight 

SpRiKmau 

^lock 

oii-.vei 

Stevenson 

B'.ir'Kiev 

Gumey 

Taft 

Cnunon 

Hnnsen 

T.i'.mBripe 

Church 

Honings 

Tower 

Clark 

Hufirt;>.--icn 

Cc  ok 

Ir.ou^e 

So  ?Ir.  Hp.uska's  motion  to  refer  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Hruska  wn;;  rejected. 

>Ir.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
t  D  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  l'.;y  on  tlu  taMo  was 
.ngrrrcl  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  l)FFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  fgreement,  the  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on|the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  subaitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebriska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
being  amendment  M).  1955.  as  modified. 
The  yeas  and  nays|have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  v%ill  iall  the  roll. 

The  second  assistint  legislative  c^erk 
called  the  roll. 
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Aboiirczk 
Allen 
Beall 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Brooke 
Burdicli 
Byrci, 
Harry  F..  Jr. 


NAYS— 52 

Hathaway 

Hugbes 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Long 

Maghuson 

Mansneld 

Mathlas 


YRD.  I  announce 
i"om  Indiana  <Mr. 
i-om  Delaware  (Mr. 
from  Nevada  (Mr. 

from  Idaho  (Mr. 
ir  from  Iowa   (Mr. 

om  Arkansas  (Mr. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C. 
that  the  Senator 
B.*YH>,  the  Senator 
BiDEN),  the  Senate 
Cannon",  the  Senat 
Church),  the  Sena 
Clark  1,  the  Senator 

P^ULBRicHT*.  the  Scjator  from.  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel),  the  anator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  HoLLfccs*,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (MrlHuDDLEsroN) ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii(Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
the  Senator  from  iJassachusetts  (Mr, 
Kennedy)  ,  the  Senatlr  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovernH  the  Senator  from 
^  Alabama  (Mr.  SparkIiani,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ste  ens&n).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (J/l  •.  Eagleton),  and 
tlie  Senator  from  C  !0rgla  (Mr.  Tal- 
madce)  are  necessaril;    absent. 

I  further  announc  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  tlie  Sen  tor  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  *nator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark),  and  theaSenator  from  Eli 
nois  (Mr.  Stevenson!  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.  I  ainounce  that  the 
Senator  from  VermonI  ( Mr.  Aiken  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Tenne*ee   (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Okllhoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  frcAi  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  frcfn  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  fgbm  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senat|r  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.    Cook  I,    the    S#iator    from    New 
Hampshire   (Mr.  Cot|on',  the  Senator 
from  Kansas   (Mr.  dJlfi.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (J^.  Domenici),  the 
Senator  from  Colorad 
the  Senator  from  \Vj 
SEN),   the  Senator   fi 
Packwood),   the   Sen; 
'Mr.   PERCY),   the   Sc 

(Mr.  Taft^  and  the  S .  ^ 

(Mr.  TOWER)  are  necefarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  |,hat  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  GfRNEY)  is  ab.sent 
attending  a  funeral  offa  relative. 

On  this  vote,  the  Se#itor  from  Kan.sas 
'Mr.  Dole.)  is  paired  kith  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft*| 

If  present  and  vofng.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  vote  'f^ea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  wouil  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  slnator  from  New 
Mexico  'Mr.  Domenic|)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illin(|s  (Mr.  Percy) 

If  present  and  vot 
from  New  Mexico  wou 
the  Senator  from  I!! 
"nay." 

The  result  was  ai,n|unccJ 
I  ays  L2.  as  follows 


B.vrd.  Roberi  C.  McClellan 

Case 

Chiles 

Craiifton 

Ervln 

Hart 

Hartke 

Ha^ke'il 

Hatfield 


McGee 

Mclnijre 

Motcalf 

Met/enbaum 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskic 

NOT  VOTING  -  34 

Johnston 
Kennedy 
McGovera 


Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

r-roxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Scbwelker 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


(Mr.  DoMiNicK), 
bming  (Mr.  Han- 
bm  Oregon  (Mr. 
^or  from  Illinois 
[lator  from  Ohio 
lato*-  from  Texas 


ig,   the   Senator 

vote  "yea"  and 

pois   would   vote 


Kank:  t 

Curtis 

E','itland 

Fannin 

iong 
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YEA.3— I 

Goidwater 

Grimn 

Hc;ms 

Hrucka 

McClure 


-yeas   11, 


Srott   H-.iah 
Scott. 

William  L. 
Stennls 
Thurrnond 


Aiuen  Cotton 

Baker  Di  is 

Eellnion  Uomenlcl 

Bayh  Dcnilnlck  Packwood 

Bennett  Eagleton  Percy 

Eiden  Fulbrlfeht  Sparkman 

Bri^ck  Gravel  ■  Stevenson 

Buckley  Ciirney  Taft 

Cannon  Hansen  Talniadge 

Church  Hollin^s  Tower 

Clark  Hutldiestcn 

Cook  inouye 

So  Mr.  Hruska's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified,  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment No.  1955  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v,as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  which 
is  at  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  tlie  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hruska's  amendment  if  as  follov.s: 

On  page  4,  line  25.  delete  the  letter  (a). 

Strike  section  3(b)   and  sections  5  and  6. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a 
Ijarliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Is  this  the  amend- 
ment which  strikes  from  the  bill  every- 
ttiing  except  the  provision  against  de- 
.•^tniction  of  the  papers? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  state  tliat  tlie  amendment  strikes 
out  section  3(b):  it  strikes  out  section 
5  and  section  6  in  their  entirety.  As  to 
what  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  that 
has  to  be  drawn  by  each  Senator 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  does  strike  out  all  the 
provisions  except  the  provision  guar- 
anteeing against  the  de-truction  of  the 
Presidential  papers. 

Is  that  right? 

Mr.  KRVIM.  That  n  ripht.  It  guts  the 
bill. 

I  La:  "jh tor.  I 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Prcsid?r:t.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendmont. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  1  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?   There  is  a  suffi- 
cient second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is   on  agreeing   to  the  motion   to 
table,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  1  announce 
that   the  Senator   from   Indiana    (Mr 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr 
Biden).  the  Senator  from  Nevida  (Mr 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idivho  (Mr 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr 
Clark  > ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  ( M- 
EAGLETON),  the  Senator  from  Arkan5as 
'Mr.    FuLERicHT),    the    Senator    from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hotdleston) 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye  ) 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston;, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota   (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrei 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),   the  Senator  from  Illinois   (Mr 
Stevenson)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr 
Clark)    and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each  vote  "yea  " 
^  Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  th^ 
cenator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken )   the 
Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr.   Baker) 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr 
Brock  ),   the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire   (Mr.  Cotton),  tlie  Senate- 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenicd 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mv 
HANSEN),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.   Percy),   the   Senator   from   Ohio 
'Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Tower)   are  necessarUy  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  Is  absent 
attending  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Percy)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Taft)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
niniois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  would  vote  "na.v." 

The  lesult  was  announced— yeas  49 
nays  15,  as  follows: 


Abourc7.k 

Alien 

Btall 

Bsntseu 

Elble 

Brooke 

Burutck 

Pyre'. 

Hat-ry  P  .  Jr. 
Bird,  Robe; I  C 
Case 
Chllf  s 
f  .;ir.£tci! 
Ervin 
Hart 
Hartke 
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YEAS — 49 

Hatneld 

Hathaway 

Hughes 

Humpiircy 

Jark.son 

Javlts 

Maenuson 

MnnEflcid 

Maihlas 

M'-<;if'!!an 

McGee 

MetzenbEuin 

Mon.lale 

Montoya 

MOSK 

"iiskle 
Nelson 


Nunn 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Sfhwtlker 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Symington 

Tunnev 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 
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NAYS— 15 

( 

Bartlett 

Helms 

Scott. 

Eastland 

Hruska 

William  L 

Fa'.iniu 

Long 

Steunis 

Fong 

McClure 

Thurmond 

CoUiwater 

Met  calf 

o.'inm 

Scott,  Hugh 

NOT  VOTING- 

-36 

A';:?n 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Balier 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Bayh 

Doie 

Kennedy 

Eeiimon 

Uomenlcl 

McGovern 

ii^nnctt 

Domlnick 

Mclntyre 

Eicitn 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Srock 

Pul  bright 

Percy 

Buck.ey 

Gravel 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

aurney 

Steven-;on 

Cliurch 

Hansen 

Taft 

Clark 

KolUngs 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Huddleslon 

Tower 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Hruska's 
aniendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
Iry  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engros.-jment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrcs^ed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  remove  the 
constitutional  que.stlons  before  final 
passage,  but  since  the  only  course  now 
available  to  us  is  the  pending  bill  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Presiden- 
tial papers,  I  will  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  wn.LIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  there  be  further  discussion  of 
the  bill  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  that  under  the  previous  order,  no 
debate  is  permitted. 

The  bill  having  been  read  a  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote.  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole).  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  "yea".  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay".  I  therefore 
withiiold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDrN).  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
CANNON),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Ckurch),  the  Senator  from  lOwa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  FuLEKiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator   from  Kentucky    (Mr.  Huddle- 
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ston),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
E^N ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Biden),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
( Mr.  Cannon  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
( Mr.  Clark  > ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Ea'^leton),  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  would 
each  vote  "ycc." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Scna'cr  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  fcenator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
j.ioNi.  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Ben- 
nett) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Bt^ock  I .  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'  Mr.  Euckley  ) .  the  Sf nator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hamnshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebra.^ka  (Mr.  Curtis ),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Ddmenici).  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Ivir.  DoiviiNicK),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  are  nec- 
ess.irily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  is  absent 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

I  further  antiounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Pe:;cy)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Me.vico  (Mr.  Domenici)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio   (Mr.  Taft). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 
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I 

YEAS— 56 

Abou-e.t 

Hartte 

Mu.-kie 

Alien 

.-iaskell 

Nelson 

Bca'l 

Hatfield 

Ni;nn 

Bentten 

I'jihavvay 

lastore 

Bib  e 

Hughes 

I'carson 

Brooke 

Il.imphrcy 

Fed 

Burcluk 

ca"kson 

Pro-:nitre 

B  r.-l. 

J.ivits 

Randolnh 

Harry  F  . 

Jr.     Ion; 

Riblcoff 

B>  'd.  Kob. 

rt  C.  Masuuson 

P.oth 

CiL-^e 

!\unstieia 

H^-n-.veiker 

Chiles 

Mathlas 

Scott.  Hugh 

Craiuton 

McCloUr.n 

o'.  afford 

Ervin 

MoOep 

Stevens 

Fannin 

Metcair 

Symington 

Fong 

Met.'cnbaupi 

'I  unney 

Goldwater 

iviondale 

Weicker 

Griffin 

r."cntova 

V  l:uams 

Hart 

MO!:s 

NAYS— 7 

Young 

Ba-.tlett 

TTruska 

S!er.n!s 

Eistl.Tnd 

3  'C  t . 

liiLirroon.i 

Helms 

William  L. 

PRESENT 

AND   GIVING   A 

LI\nE  PAIR.   AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED  — 1 

McClure 

,  against. 

Aiken 

Cotton 

inouye 

Baker 

Curtis 

Johnston 

Bayh 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Bellmon 

Domenici 

McGovern 

Bennett 

nomtnick 

Mclntyre 

Biden 

Eaiiieton 

Packwood 

Brock 

Fulbright 

Percy 

Buckley 

oravel 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Giirnty 

Stevenson 

Church 

Hansen 

Taft 

Clark 

nolUngs 

Tabr^adge 

cook 

Hu.ddleston 

Tower 

So  the  bill  (S.  4016)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ''erVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  v.as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  I  wish  to  take  the  opiX)rtunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  very  important  legislation 
which  the  Senate  has  just  passed  by  Eli 
Nobleman,  counsel  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations; 
Brian  Conboy,  special  counsel  to  the 
minority  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations:  W.  P.  Goodwin, 
counsel  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment O;:)erations;  and  Lewis  Paper. 
legislati\e  counsel  to  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson,  all  of  whose  performance  was 
indeed  outstanding. 

I  v.iih  also  to  express  by  deep  appreci- 
ation to  Senatoi  Nelson.  Senator  Percy. 
Senator  Javits,  and  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations for  the  very  diligent  effort  they 
gave  to  the  formulation  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  aisDciate  myself  wiih  the  remarks  c. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Cai-oiiiia  'Mr.  Ervin)  in  his  ccmmenda- 
tion  of  the  staff  members  w)io  worked  so 
hard  in  drafting,  redrafting,  and  refin- 
ing this  bill.  I  particularly  wish  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Lew  Paper  of  niv  staff,  who 
originated  the  concent  of  this  legi.^lition. 
designed  the  original  proposal,  and  has 
worked  all  these  weeks  in  drafting  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  very  sound  legislative 
proposal. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pre;-i- 
dent.  I  am  one  of  the  few  Senators  wiio 
voted  "nay"  on  this  resolution.  I  think 
it  may  well  be  a  good  re.'^olution  to  make 
the  papers  of  public  officials  such  as  the 
President  public  propertv.  Ncverthele:-.:. 
I  think  it  is  very  untimely. 

In  our  State  of  Virginir..  we  have  a 
laiv  thai  if  someone  1.5  the  aggressor  in 
a  fist  ficht.  if  he  knocks  someone  down 
lie  is  gtiiity  of  simple  assault  and  better:  . 
but  if  he  kicks  him  after  he  i:"-  d.iv.n.  that 
is  aggravated  as5r.ult.  wli)?h  it;  a  felony 
in  Virginia. 

I  thinl;  we  h.^ve  kicked  a  pa.-t  Presi- 
dent today. 

A:r.  HUGH  rrCOTT.  Mr.  pro.sident.  ?>  I 
p^rlio;  ir.riicalrd  1  would.  I  \cted  for 
this  b'il  on  passage,  which  was  the  onlv 
course  r\rJl:(ble  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  tJiesc  papers,  v.hicl  must  not  be 
destroyed  under  any  ciiiumsiancts. 

We  cuuld  have  accompli'.hed  the  same 
thing  by  adoptiiig  the  in'ovision  in  the 
supplemental  p.prroprirtior.  bill  where 
the  same  preservrtion  of  pr-pe's  is  pro- 
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vided  for  imtil  substai  tive  legislation  is 
passed,  in  which  even  to  have  this  go 
over  for  a  few  days  ir  even  until  we 
roiurned  on  November  12,  notwithstand- 
ing what  may  have  bee  i  said  here,  would 
net  have  resulted  in  a;  ly  damage  to  the 
concept  involved,  nami  ly,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  papers. 

I  do  not  know  how  tl  ese  things  will  be 
handled  in  the  process  of  informing  the 
public,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  appear 
that  there  was  a  very  itrong  bipartisan 
consensus  that  these  iapers  had  to  be 
preserved,  and  a  very  trong  desire  ex- 
pressed thioughout  the  iebate  that  there 
should  be  no  way  by  i  hich  the  papers 
could  be  destroyed  pi  nding  the  final 
action  by  Congress.  T  lerefore,  I  have 
joined  in  supporting  t  le  legislation  on 
passage.  ; 

I  do  regret  that  we  lid  not  examine 
the  constitutionality  of  the  issue  at  all. 
There  are  at  least  six  co:  stitutional  ques- 
tions involved.  But  I  W(  uld  like  to  make 
the  point  that  since  w^  were  completely 
overridden  on  those  su  [gestions,  if  the 
act  turns  out  to  be  ue  ;onstJtutional,  I 
hope  the  public  will  lold  responsible 
those  people  who  disreg  irded  the  possi- 
bility of  unconstitutioi  ality.  I  suspect 
many  of  them  will  be  lo  ig  gone,  and  al- 
lowing that  they  had  n«  .er  been  around 
in  the  first  place,  and  their  votes  must 
have  been  cast  under  lisapprehension. 
But  be  that  a;^  it  ma^,  U\e  future  will 
tell;  or  I  might  put  it  i  nother  way,  and 
say  Time  will  tell,  and  o,  probably,  will 
Newsweek.  The  question  is  whether  Time 
and  Newsweek  can  or  :  all  tell  properly 
how  it  happened. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  M  .  President,  the 
Senate's  eflicient  disposi  ion  of  the  meas- 
ures dealing  with  pi  blic  access  to 
"Watergate"  tapes  and  i  5cords  and  facts 
may  be  attributed  to  jhe  outstanding 
efforts  of  the  senior  Sei 
Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin), 
chairman  of  the  Seni 
Operations  Committee, 
skill,  able  advocacy,  andfcnergy  were  ap- 
phed  once  more  with  tHe  utmost  devo- 
tion to  an  extremely  ur  ent  and  impor- 
tant matter.  We  are  inc  bted  to  him  for 
the  fairness  and  even-  andedness  with 
which  he  led  the  way  f  r  the  outstand- 
ing success  of  these  me  J  sures. 

Joining  Senator  Ervj  f  to  assure  this 
success  was  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson).  He,  aloni  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  o  the  comnuttee. 
Senator  Percy,  are  to  b(  commended  for 
adding  their  leadership  o  tlie  issues  in- 
volved in  these  measii  -es.  As  always, 
their  views  were  pres  nted  with  the 
highest  degree  of  clar  ;y.  We  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  r  contributions. 
Notable,  too.  was  thi  cooperation  of 
the  distinguished  Senat$"  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Hruska).  It  wa 
And  the  distinguished 
York  (Mr.  JAvirsi  desei 
for  his  support. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sejise  of  gratitude 
thp.t  I  make  chese  remaAcs  and  commend 
tne  Senate  as  a  whole  f(y  an  outstanding 
job. 

Mr.  President,  to  keei 
m:ide  to  the  distingulsl 
Nebraska   'Mr.  Hruska|,  I  ask  unani' 
mous  consent  that  Cafendar  No.   1126, 


^tor  from  North 

ie  distinguished 

f.e   Government 

His    immense 


indispensable, 
fnator  from  New 
Ves  praise  as  well 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  240,  be  Indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


a  commitment 
id  Senator  from 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  WARRAN- 
TIES-FEDERAL TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  i.  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  356. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HtLMsi  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive- to  S.  356  to  provide  disclosure  ttand- 
ards  for  written  consumer  product  war- 
ranties against  defect  or  malfunction; 
to  define  Federal  content  standards  for 
such  warranties;  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  in  order  to  im- 
prove its  consumer  protection  activities; 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows : 

strike  out  all   after   the  enacting  clause, 

and  Insert:   That  thl.s  Act  may  be  cited  as 

the  "Conbumer  Product  Warranties-Federal 

Trade  Conunlsslon  Improvements  Act". 

TITLE  I— CONSUMER  PRODUCT 

WARRANTIES 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  101.  For  the  piu-poses  of  tills  title: 
( 1 »  The  term  "consumer  product"  means 
any  tantilble  per.sonal  property  which  Is  dis- 
trluuted  in  commerce  and  which  Is  normally 
used  for  personal,  family,  or  household  pur- 
poses (including  any  such  property  Intended 
to  be  attached  to  or  Installed  In  any  real 
property  without  regard  to  whether  It  is  so 
attached  or  installed ) . 

(2)  The  term  "Commlssiou"  means  tlie 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(3)  The  term  "consumer"  means  the  first 
buyer  ai-  ret.^iil  of  any  consumer  product,  any 
person  to  whom  such  product  Is  transferred 
during  the  duration  of  a  warranty  (or  service 
contract)  applicable  to  the  product,  and  any 
other  person  who  is  entitled  by  the  terms 
of  such  warranty  (or  contract)  or  under 
applicable  State  law  to  enforce  against  the 
warrantor  (or  service  contractor)  the  obli- 
gations of  the  warranty  (or  contract). 

(4)  The  term  "reasonable  and  necesiiary 
maintenance"   consists   of   those   operations 

(A)  which  the  consumer  reasonably  can  be 
expected  to  perform  or  have  performed  and 

(B)  which  are  necessary  to  keep  any  con- 
sumer product  performing  Its  Intended  func- 
tlcjn  and  operating  In  the  manner  (If  any) 
specified  in  the  warranty. 

(5)  The  term  "remedy"  means  whichever 
the  following  actions  the  warrantor  electa: 

(A)  repair, 

(B)  replacement,  or 

(C)  refund; 

except  that  the  warrantor  miy  not  elect  re- 
fund unless  (1)  the  warrantor  is  unable  to 
provide  replacement  and  repair  is  not  com- 
mercially priiciicable  or  cannot  be  timely 
made,  or  (il)  the  consumer  U;  willing  to  ac- 
cept such  refund. 

(6)  TTie  term  "replacement"  meaiLS  fur- 
nishing a  new  consumer  product  which  Is 
Identical  or  reasonably  equivalent  to  the 
warranted  product. 

(7)  Tlie  term  "refund"  means  refunding 
the  actual  purchase  price  (less  depreciation 
ba.';ed  on  actual  use ) . 

(8)  The  term  "supplier"  means  any  per- 
son engaLied  In  the  bu.slness  of  making  a 
consumer  product  directly  or  Indirectly  avail- 
able to  consumers. 

(9)  The  term  "warrantor"  means  any  sup- 
plier who  gives  or  offers  to  give  a  warranty. 

(10)  The  term  "warranty"  means — 
(A)(1)    any  written  afflrm.itlon  of  fact  or 


written  promise  made  at  the  time  of  sale 
by  a  supplier  to  a  purchaser  which  relates 
to  the  nature  of  the  material  or  workman- 
ship and  afilrms  or  promises  that  such  ma- 
terial or  workmanship  Is  defect  free  or  will 
meet  a  specific  level  of  performance  over  a 
specified  period  of  time,  or 

(11)  any  undertaking  In  writing  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  a  consumer  product 
to  refund,  repair,  replace,  or  take  other  re- 
medial action  with  respect  to  such  product 
In  the  event  that  such  product  falls  to  meet 
the  specifications  set  forth  In  the  undertak- 
ing, 

which  written  affirmation,  promise,  or  under- 
taking becomes  part  of  the  basis  of  the  bar- 
gain between  a  supplier  and  the  first  buyer 
at  retail  of  such  product;  or 

(B)  an  Implied  warranty  arising  under 
State  law. 

(U)  The  term  ".service  contract"  means  a 
contract  in  writing  to  perform,  over  a  fixed 
period  of  time  or  for  a  specified  duration 
services  relating  to  the  maintenance  or  re- 
pair of  a  consumer  product. 

(12)  The  term  "distributed  In  commerce" 
means  sold  In  commerce.  Introduced  or  de- 
livered for  Introduction  Into  commerce,  or 
held  for  sale  or  distribution  after  Introduc- 
tion Into  commerce. 

(13)  The  terra  "commerce"  means  trade, 
trafTic,  commerce,  or  transportation — 

(A)  between  a  place  In  a  State  and  aay 
place  outside  thereof,  or 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
or  transportation  described  In  subparagraph 
(A). 

(14)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the 
Canal  Zone,  or  American  Samoa.  The  term 
"Strife  low"  Includes  a  law  of  the  United 
States  a'jpUcable  only  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  only  to  a  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  term  'Federal 
law"  CNcludcs  any  State  law. 

WARRANTY  PPOVISIONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  order  to  Improve  the  ade- 
quacy of  Information  available  to  consiuners, 
prevent  deception,  and  improve  competition 
In  the  marketing  of  consumer  products,  any 
supplier  warranting  a  consumer  product  to 
a  consumer  In  writing  shall  fully  and  con- 
spicuously disclose  Ui  simple  and  readily 
understood  language  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  warrantly  pursuant  to  any  rules 
Issued  by  the  Commission.  Such  rules  may 
require  Inclusion  In  the  written  warranty  of 
any  of  the  follovving  Items  among  others: 

( 1 )  The  clear  Identification  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  warrantors. 

(2)  The  Identity  of  the  party  or  parties  to 
whom  the  warranty  is  extended. 

(3)  The  products  or  parts  covered. 

(4)  A  statement  of  what  the  warra>itor 
will  do  in  the  event  of  a  defect,  malfunction, 
or  failure  to  conform  with  such  written  w.\r- 
rantly — at  whose  expense— and  for  what  pe- 
riod of  time. 

(5)  A  statement  of  what  the  consumer 
must  do  and  expenses  he  must  bear. 

(6)  Exceptions  and  exclusion  from  th.> 
terms  of  the  warranty. 

(7)  The  step-by-stop  procedure  which  'he 
consumer  should  take  in  order  to  obtain  per- 
formance of  any  obligation  under  the  war- 
ranty. Including  the  identification  of  any 
class  of  persons  authorized  to  perform  the 
obligations  set  forth  in  the  warranty. 

(8)  Information  respecting  the  availability 
of  any  Informal  dispute  settlement  procedure 
offered  by  the  warrantor  and  a  recital,  where 
the  procedure  so  provides,  that  the  purcliaser 
must  resort  to  such  procedure  before  pur- 
suing any  legal  remedies  in  the  courts. 

(9)  A  brief,  general  description  of  the 
legal  remedies  available  to  the  consumei-. 

(10)  The  time  at  which  the  warrantor  will 
perform  his  obligations. 

( 11 )  The  period  of  time  within  which,  after 
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notice  of  a  defect,  malfunction,  or  failure  to 
conform  with  the  warranty,  the  warrantor 
will  perform  any  obligations  under  the  war- 
ranty. 

(12)  The  characteristics  or  properties  of 
the  oroducts,  or  parts  thereof,  that  are  not 
covered  by  the  warranty. 

(13)  The  elements  of  the  warranty  In 
woras  or  phrases  which  would  not  mislead 
a  reasonable,  average  consumer  as  to  the 
n.iture  or  scope  of  the  warranty. 

(b)(1)(A)  The  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  requiring  that  the  t«rms  of  any 
w-irranty  on  a  consumer  product  be  made 
available  to  the  consumer  (or  prospective 
consumer)  prior  to  the  sale  of  the  product 
to  him. 

(Bi  The  Commt&sioQ  may  prescribe  rules 
for  determining  the  manner  and  form  in 
wiiich  information  with  respect  to  any  WTit- 
ten  warranty  of  a  consumer  product  shall  be 
clearly  and  con.spicuously  presented  or  dis- 
played so  as  not  to  mislead  the  reasonable, 
average  consumer,  when  such  Information  is 
contained  In  advertising,  labeling,  point-of- 
sa'.e  material,  or  other  representations  in 
writing. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  title  (other  than  p.ara- 
graph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  pre- 
scribe the  duration  of  warranties  given  or  to 
require  that  a  consumer  product  or  any  of 
Its  components  be  warranted. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  prescribe  rules 
for  extending  the  period  of  time  a  written 
warranty  or  service  contract  is  in  effect  to 
correspond  v/ith  any  period  of  time  In  ex- 
cess of  a  reasonable  period  (not  less  than 
ten  days)  during  which  the  consumer  Is  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  such  consumer  product 
by  reason  of  failure  of  the  product  to  con- 
form with  the  warranty  or  by  reason  of  the 
f.^ilure  oi  the  n-arrantor  (or  service  contrac- 
tor) to  carry  out  such  warranty  (or  service 
contr.ict)  within  the  period  specified  In  the 
warranty  (or  contract) . 

(c)  No  warrantor  of  a  consumer  i^rnduct 
may  condition  his  warranty  of  .«uch  product 
on  the  consumer's  using,  in  connection  with 
such  product,  any  arti;-le  or  .service  (other 
than  a  service  provided  without  charge  un- 
der the  terms  of  tlie  warranty)  which  Is 
identified  by  brand,  trade,  or  corporate 
name;  except  that  tiie  prohibition  of  this 
subsection  may  be  waived  bv  the  Commis- 
sion if — 

( 1 )  the  warrantor  satisfies  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  warranted  product  will  func- 
tion properly  only  if  the  product  or  service 
so  identified  Is  used  in  connection  with  the 
warranted  product,  and 

(2)  the  Commission  finds  that  the  wal"er 
Is  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  Commission  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  public  comment  all  applications 
for  waiver  of  the  prohibition  of  this  sub- 
section, and  .shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  its  decision,  including  the  reasons 
therefor. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  bv  rule  devise 
detailed,  sub.stantlve  warranty  provisions 
which  warrantors  may  Incornorate  by  ref- 
eience  In  their  warranties. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  applv 
only  to  consumer  products  actually  costing 
the  consumer  more  than  $5. 

DESIGNATION    OF    WARRANTIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Any  supplier  warranting  a 
consumer  product  In  writing  shall  clearly  and 
conspicuously  designate  such  warranty  In 
the  following,  unless  exempted  from  doing 
so  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  sect'on: 

(1)  If  the  written  warranty  incorporates 
the  Federal  minimum  standards  for  war- 
ranty set  forth  In  section  104  of  this  Act, 
then  It  shall  be  conspicuously  designated  a 
"full  (statement  of  duration)"  warranty  or 
guaranty. 

(2)  If  the  written  warranty  does  not  in- 
corporate  the   Federal   minimum   standards 


for  warranty  set  forth  In  section  104  of  this 
Act,  then  It  shall  be  conspicuously  desig- 
nated a  "limited"  warranty  or  guaranty. 

(b)  Statements  or  representations  similar 
to  expressions  of  general  policy  concerning 
customer  satisfaction  which  ere  not  sub- 
ject to  any  specific  limitations  are  excluded 
from  sections  102,  103,  and  104  of  this  Act, 
but  shall  remain  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  re- 
quirements In  section  110(c)   of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  authority  given  In 
section  102  of  this  Act  pertaining  to  dis- 
closure, the  Commission  may  prescribe  rules 
to  define  in  detail  the  duties  set  forth  In 
.section  104(a)  of  this  Act  and  their  applica- 
bility to  warrantors  of  different  categories 
of  consumer  products  with  "full  (statement 
of  d'lratlon)  "  warranties,  and  to  determine 
when  a  warranty  In  writing  does  net  have 
to  be  designated  either  "full  (statement  of 
daratioii)"  or  "limited"  In  accordance  with 
tliis  section. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  ai,d  sec- 
ijoa  104  apply  only  to  consumer  products 
a^iusUy  costing  the  ccns'amer  more  than 
$10. 

Fl'irRAL  MINIMUM  STANDARDS  FOE 
WARRANTY 

Sec.  104.  (a)  In  order  for  a  supplier  war- 
rr.nting  a  co;^sumer  product  In  writing  to 
ii.corporate  the  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards for  warranty — 

(1)  such  suijplier  must  as  a  miuimxxm  un- 
dertake the  remedy,  within  a  reasonable 
time  and  without  charge,  cf  such  consumer 
product  111  the  case  of  a  defect,  malfunction, 
or  failure  to  conform  with  such  written 
V.  .uranty; 

(2)  notvithslanding  section  108(b),  such 
s-.ipi'ller  may  not  impose  any  limitation  on 
the  duration  of  any  implied  warranty  on  the 
product;  and 

1 3)  if  the  product  (or  component  part 
thereof)  contains  a  defect  or  malfunction 
after  a  reasonable  number  of  attempts  (de- 
termined under  rules  of  the  Commission) 
by  the  warrantor  to  remedy  such  defect  or 
malfunction,  such  warrantor  must  permit 
xhe  consumer  to  elect  either  a  refund  or  re- 
placement without  charge  of  such  prod- 
uct or  part  (as  the  case  may  be). 

(b)  (1)  In  fulfilling  the  duties  under  sub- 
section (a)  the  warrantor  shall  not  impose 
any  duty  other  than  notification  upon  any 
consumer  as  a  condition  of  securing  rem- 
edy of  any  consumer  product  which  does  not 
conform  to  the  written  v,arranty  unless  the 
warrantor  can  demonstrate  that  such  a  duty 
is  reasonable. 

(2)  Notwitlistanding  paragraph  (1),  a 
warrantor  may  require,  as  a  condition  to  re- 
placement of,  or  refund  for,  any  consumer 
product  under  subsection  (a),  that  the  re- 
placed consumer  product  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  supplier  free  and  clear  of 
Hens  and  other  encumbrances,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  by  rule  or  order  of  the  Com- 
mi.islon  In  cases  In  which  such  a  requirement 
would  not  be  practicable. 

(3)  The  duties  under  subsection  (a)  ex- 
tend from  the  warrantor  to  each  person  who 
Is  a  consumer  with  respect  to  the  product. 

(c)  The  performance  of  the  duties  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
required  of  the  warrantor  If  he  can  show 
that  damage  (not  resulting  from  defect  or 
malfunction)  while  In  the  possession  of  the 
consumer,  or  unreasonable  use  (including 
failure  to  provide  reasonable  and  necessary 
maintenance),  caused  any  warranted  con- 
sumer product  to  fail  to  conform  to  the  writ- 
ten warranty. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 102(c),  the  term  "without  charge" 
means  that  the  warrantor  cannot  assess  the 
consumer  for  any  costs  the  warrantor  or  his 
representatives  incur  In  connection  with  the 
required  remedy  of  a  warra:ited  consumer 
product.  The  obligation  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)    to  remedy   without  ch.trge   d.  es 


not  necessarily  require  the  warrantor  to 
compeu^ate  the  consumer  for  Incidental  ex- 
penses; however.  If  any  incidental  expenses 
are  Incurred  because  the  remedy  Is  not  made 
within  a  reasonable  time  or  because  tlie 
warrantor  Imposed  an  unreasonable  dutv 
upon  the  consumer  as  a  condition  of  secur- 
ing remedy,  then  the  consumer  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  reasonable  incidental  ex- 
penses which  are  so  incurred  l:i  a!iy  action 
against  the  warrantor, 

(e)  If  a  supplier  designates  a  warranty  ap- 
plicable to  a  consumer  product  as  a  "full 
(statement  of  duration)  "  warranty,  then  the 
warranty  on  such  product  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  action  under  section  110(d)  or 
under  any  State  law,  be  deeiped  to  Incor- 
porate at  least  the  miiiimum  requireme.:t-, 
of  this  section. 

FULL      AND      LIMITED       WARRANTING      OF      A 
CONSUMER      PRODUCT 

Sec.  105.  Nothing  i.i  this  title  shall  pro- 
hibit the  selling  of  a  consumer  jiroduci 
which  has  both  full  and  limited  wRi-ranties 
If  such  warranties  are  clearly  and  conspicu- 
ously differentiated. 

SFaVICE    CCN'I'.IACTS 

Sec.  lOfi.  Nofiing  in  this  title  shall  be 
con  trued  to  prevent  a  supplier  from  enter- 
i:ig  into  a  service  contract  with  the  con- 
stimer  fully  and  crn.=picuously  discloses  in 
simple  and  readily  understooti  language  its 
terms  and  conditions.  The  Conuiiission  may 
prescribe  by  rule  tlie  mar.ner  and  form  in 
which  the  terms  and  conditions  of  service 
contracts  shall  l:e  clearly  and  conspicuously 
disclosed. 

DESICN-ATIOX    OF    ilEFr.EEENTATIVrS 

Sir.  107.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  any  warrantor  from 
de'jignr.ilng  reprerentatives  to  perform  duties 
under  the  warranty:  Prorio'ed.  That  stich 
warrantor  rhall  m?,ke  reasonable  arrange- 
n-.cn'o  for  compensation  of  such  designated 
represent.itives,  Lut  no  such  designation 
shall  relieve  the  warrantor  of  his  direct  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  consuiTier  or  make  the 
representative  a  ccwa-rantor. 

UMITATION    ON    DISCLAIMER    OT    IMPLIED 
WARRANTIES 

Szc.  108.  (a)  No  supplier  may  disclaim  or 
modify  any  Implied  warranty  to  a  consumer 
with  respect  to  a  consumer  product  If  ( 1 ) 
such  supplier  makes  any  express  warranty 
In  writing  to  the  consumer  with  respect  to 
such  consumer  product,  or  (2)  at  the  time 
of  sale,  or  within  ninety  days  thereafter, 
such  Eitppller  enters  Into  a  service  contract 
with  the  consumer  which  applies  to  such 
consumer  product. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  implied 
warranties  may  be  limited  in  duration  to 
the  duration  of  an  express  warranty  of  rea- 
sonable ''uration,  if  such  limitation  is  con- 
scionable  and  Is  set  forth  In  clear  and  un- 
mistakable laugirage  and  prominently  dis- 
played on  the  face  of  the  warranty. 

(c)  A  disclaimer,  modification,  or  Umlta- 
tlcn  made  In  violation  of  this  section  shall 
be  ineffective  for  purposes  of  any  action 
luider  this  title  or  under  State  law. 

COMMISSION    RULES 

Sec.  109.  Any  rule  prescribed  under  this 
title  shall  be  prescribed  in  accordance  with, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  under, 
section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  ^as  amended  by  section  202  of  this  Act). 

REMEDIES 

~rc  110.  (a)(1)  Congress  hereby  declares 
it  to  be  its  policy  to  encourage  warrantors 
to  establish  procedures  whereby  consumer 
disputes  are  fairly  and  expeditiously  settled 
through  ir  formal  dispute  settlement  mecha- 
I'isnis. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules 
setting  forth  requirements  for  any  Informed 
dispute  settlement  procedure  which  Is  In- 
corporated into  the  areas  of  a  warranty  to 
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which   any  provision  of  this   title  applies. 

Such  rules  shnll  provldeffor  participation  in 

iuch  procedure  by  Independent  or  goveru- 

ii-,eiut»l  entitles. 

1 3)  One  or  more  suppliers  may  establish 
a.i  Informal  dL;pute  settlement  procedure 
which  meets  the  reqiUrMnents  of  the  Com- 
nns-sioti's  r\iles  under  paragraph  (2) .  If — 

(A)  a  supplier  establishes  a  procedure 
wiiich  meets  such  requirements  and  he  In- 
corporates In  a  warrantyW  requirement  that 
the  consumer  resort  to  Inch  procedure  be- 
fore pursuing  anj-  legal  ijemedy  under  this 
sect  ion  respecting  such  warranty,  and 

( B )  the  Commission  h^  not  found,  under 
paragraph  (4),  that  sucft  procedure  or  Its 
implementation  falls  to  jomply  with  rules 
under  paragraph  (2),  £ 
then  (1)  the  consumer  niiy  not  commence  a 
civil  action  (other  than  a  fiass  action)  under 
subsection  (dt  of  this  section  unless  he  Ini- 
tially resorts  to  such  procedure;  and  (11)  a 
class  of  consumers  may  noi  proceed  in  a  class 
action  under  subsection  id)  except  to  the 
extent  the  court  determines  necessary  to 
establish  the  representati^s  capacity  of  the 
named  plaintiffs,  unless  tt^  >  named  plalntitfs 
(upon  notifying  the  deieni  ant  that  they  are 
named  plaintiffs  in  a  class  i  :tion  with  respect 
to  a  warranty  obligation) '  Initially  rcoort  to 
such  procedure.  In  any  c'  al  action  arising 
out  of  a  warranty  obligati(  i  and  relating  to 
a  matter  considered  in  sucl  a  procedure,  any 
decision  in  such  procedure-  ;hall  be  admissi- 
ble In  evidence.  In  the  cas  t  of  such  a  class 
action  which  is  brought  it  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  the  r  preseutatlve  ca- 
pacity of  the  named  plaint!  s  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  application  c  Rule  23  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proc«  lure  for  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  United  SI  itos. 

(4)  The  Commission  on  ;s  own  Initiative 
may,  or  upon  written  comp  Unt  filed  by  any 
Interested  person  shall,  rev  sw  tho  bona  fide 
operation  oi  any  dispute  s  tilemeut  proce- 
dure resort  to  which  Is  sti  ted  In  the  con- 
sumer product  warranty  to  je  a  prerequisite 
to  pursuing  a  legal  remedj  under  this  sec- 
tion. If  the  Comml.-5s;on  fim  s  thit  such  pro- 
cedure or  its  implementatlc  i  falls  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  he  rules  under 
paragraph  (2) ,  the  Commlss  on  may  take  ap- 
propriate remedial  action  u;  der  any  author- 
ity it  may  have  under  this  1  itle  or  any  other 
provLsion  of  law. 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  violatio:  of  section  5(a) 
(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Coi  imlsslon  Act  (15 
U.SC.  45(a)(1))  for  any  p  ?rson  to  fall  to 
comply  with  a'lV  requirem  nt  imposed  on 
such  person  by  or  pursuant  to  this  title  or 
to  violate  any  prohibition  c  miained  In  this 
title. 

(c)(1)  The  dh-strict  courl  ,  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Juri.sdlctli  n  of  any  action 
brought  by  the  Commlssior  to  restrain  (A) 
any  supplier  from  making  deceptive  war- 
ranty with  respect  to  a  com  jmer  project,  or 
(B)  any  person  from  falling  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  oi  such  person  by 
or  pursuant  to  this  title  or  fi  )m  violating  any 
prohibition  conlained  In  iijs  title.  Upon 
proper  showing  that,  weijit  aig  the  equities 
and  con-siderlng  the  Comini  sior.s  likelihood 
of  ur.lm:;te  success,  such  ac  Ion  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest  and  after  i.otice  to  the  de- 
fendant, a  temporary  restralj  int;  order  or  pre- 
liminary Injvinctlon  may  be  jranted  without 
bond  If  a  complaint  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  CommlB.slon  \ct  Is  not  filed 
within  such  period  (not  exc  eding  ten  dayrii 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  ci  iirt  after  the  is- 
suance of  the  tempoiary  re ,  ranilnp  order  or 
pielimiuary  injunction,  the  Dttler  or  Injunc- 
li..D  jJiall  be  dissolved  by  tli  court  and  be  of 
no  luriher  force  and  elfec  Any  such  suit 
suall  be  brought  in  the  <  strict  in  v.hich 
•uta  person,  partne.-:hip,  c  corporation  rc- 
i'dci  or  irai..sact£  business.  Whenever  it  ap- 
pears to  the  court  that  th  ends  of  Justice 
require  tltat  other  persons  iiould  be  parlle.': 
i»j  the  action,  the  court  m|  y  cause  them  to 
b."  ^imimoned  whether  or  ifct  tJiev  re  ide  lu 
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the  district  In  which  the  court  is  held,  and  to 
that  end  process  may  be  served  in  any  district. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "deceptive  warranty"  means  (A)  a  war- 
ranty (as  defined  In  section  101(10))  which 
(1)  contains  an  afflrmation,  promise,  descrip- 
tion, or  representation  which  Is  either  false  or 
fratiduleut,  or  which,  in  light  of  all  of  the 
circumstances  would  mislead  a  reasonable 
Individual  exercising  due  care;  or  (li)  falls 
to  contain  Information  that  Is  necessary  In 
light  of  all  of  the  clrcumstaTices.  to  make  the 
warranty  not  misleading  to  a  reasonable  In- 
dividual exercising  due  care;  or  (B)  a  war- 
ranty (as  so  defined)  created  by  the  use  of 
such  terms  as  "guaranty"  or  "warranty",  If 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  warranty  so 
limit  its  scope  and  application  as  to  deceive  a 
reaf:onable  individual. 

(d)(1)  Subject  to  subsections  (a)(3)  and 
(e) ,  a  consumer  who  Is  damaged  by  the  fail- 
ure of  a  supplier  to  comply  with  any  obliga- 
tion under  this  title,  or  under  a  warranty  or 
service  contract  (as  defined  in  .section  101 
(10)  and  (11)),  may  bring  suit — 

(A)  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion in  any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia: 
or 

(B)  In  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
tills  subsection. 

(2)  If  a  consumer  finally  prevails  In  any 
action  brought  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  he  may  be  allowed  by  the  court 
to  recover  as  part  of  the  Judgment  a  sum 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  cost  and 
expenses  (Including  attorneys'  fees  based  on 
actual  tinw  expended)  determined  by  the 
court  to  have  been  reasonably  inctirred  by  the 
plalntm  for  or  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution and  pro.'^cutlou  of  such  action,  unless 
the  court  In  its  discretion  shall  determine 
that  such  an  award  of  attorneys'  fees  would 
be  Inappropriate. 

(3)  No  claim  shall  be  cognizable  in  a  suit 
brought  unt:er  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this 
s'.ib.sectlon — 

(A)  unless  each  Individual  claim  exceeds 
the  sum  or  value  of  $25; 

(B)  unless  the  matter  in  controversy  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  or  value  of  $50,000  (exclusive 
of  Interests  and  costs)  computed  on  the  basis 
of  all  claims  to  be  determined  in  this  suit; 
and 

(C)  tf  action  is  brought  as  a  class  action, 
unless  the  number  of  named  plaUitiffs  equals 
or  exceeds  one  hundred. 

(e)  No  action  (other  than  a  class  action 
or  an  action  respectmg  a  warranty  to  which 
subsection  (a)  (3)  applies)  may  be  brought 
luider  subsection  (d)  for  breach  of  any  war- 
ranty or  service  contract,  and  a  class  of  con- 
sumers may  not  proceed  In  a  class  action 
under  such  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
a  breach  except  to  the  extent  the  court  de- 
termines necessary  to  establish  the  repre- 
sentative capacity  of  the  named  pialntirTs. 
unless  the  person  obligated  under  the  war- 
ranty or  service  contract  is  afforded  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  cure  such  breach.  In 
the  c.ise  of  such  a  class  action  (other  than  a 
class  action  respecting  a  warranty  to  which 
subsection  (ai(3>  applies)  brought  under 
Bubhectlon  (d>  for  breach  of  anv  v.arraiity 
or  service  contract,  such  rcasonab  ^  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  by  the  named  plain- 
tiffs and  they  shall  at  that  time  notify  the 
defendant  that  they  are  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  class.  In  the  case  of  such  a  class 
action  which  is  brought  In  a  diPtrlct  court 
of  the  United  States,  the  reoresentative 
capacity  of  the  named  plaintiffs  .shall  be 
e.stibll';hi'd  In  the  application  of  rule  23  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the 

^District  Courts  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  only  the 
supplier  actually  making  a  written  amrma- 
tion  of  fact,  promise,  or  under' aking  shall  be 
deemed  to  ha  e  created  a  w.trranty  described 
In  licctlon  101  (10)  (A),  and  any  rights  arii-lng 
thej'-iiiider  niuy  he  eaforccd  iiiid«.'r  thif-:  .••■ec 


tion  only  against  such  supplier  and  no  other 
person. 

EFFECT    ON    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  (1)  Nothing  contained  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  repeal.  Invalidate, 
or  supersede  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (16  UB.C.  41  et  seq.)  or  any  statute  de- 
fined therein  as  an  Antitrust  Act. 

(2)  Nothmg  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  repeal,  invalidate,  or  supersede  the  Fed- 
eral Seed  Act  (77  U.S.C.  1551-1611)  and 
nothing  Ui  this  title  shall  apply  to  seed  for 
planting. 

(b)(1)  Nothing  in  this  title  shaU  Invali- 
date or  restrict  any  right  or  remedy  of  any 
consumer  under  State  law. 

(2)  Nothhig  in  this  title  shaU  affect  the 
liability  of,  or  Impose  liability  on,  any  person 
for  personal  injury. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  and  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
a  State  requirement — 

(A)  which  relates  to  labeling,  disclosure. 
or  other  matters  (i)  respecting  written  war- 
ranties or  performance  thereunder  and  (11) 
within  the  scope  of  an  applicable  require- 
ment of  sections  102,  103,  and  104  (and  rules 
Implementing  such  sections),  and 

(B)  which  is  not  Identical  to  a  require- 
ment of  section  102,  103,  or  104  (or  a  rule 
thereunder), 

shall  not  be  applicable  to  warranties  comply- 
ing with  such  sections  (or  rules  thereunder). 

(2)  If,  upon  application  of  an  appropriate 
State  agency,  the  Commission  determines 
(pursuant  to  rules  Issued  in  accordance  with 
section  109)  that  any  requirement  of  such 
State  covering  any  transaction  to  which  this 
title  applies  (A)  affords  protection  to  con- 
sumers greater  than  the  requirements  of  this 
title  and  (B)  docs  not  unduly  burden  inter- 
state commerce,  then  such  State  require- 
ment shall  be  applicable  (notwithstandin.; 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section) to  the  extent  specified  in  such  deter- 
mination for  as  long  as  the  State  continues 
to  administer  and  enforce  effectively  any 
such   greater  requirement. 

(d)  This  title  (other  than  section  102(c)) 
shall  be  Inapplicable  to  any  warranty  the 
maiiing  or  content  of  which  is  otherwise  gov- 
erned by  Federal  law.  If  only  a  portion  of  a 
written  warranty  is  so  governed  by  Federal 
law.  the  remaining  portion  shall  be  subject 
to  this  title. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  this  title  shall  take 
effect  six  months  after  the  date  of  its  en- 
actment but  shall  not  apply  to  consumer 
products  manufactured  prior  to  such  date. 

(b)  Those  requirements  in  this  title  which 
cannot  be  reasonably  met  without  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  by  the  Commission  shall 
take  effect  six  months  after  the  final  publica- 
tion of  such  rules;  except  that  the  Commis- 
sion, for  good  cause  shown,  mny  provide 
designated  clajsses  of  suppliers  up  to  an  addi- 
tional six  months  to  bring  their  WTitten  war- 
ranties into  compliance  with  rules  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  title. 

( c )  l  he  Commission  shall  promulgate  rules 
for  Initial  Implementation  of  this  title  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  but  la  no  event  later  than  one 
year  at  ter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  II-  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

IMPROVEMENTS 

JURI.SOICTION  OF  COMMISSIO>f 

.Sr-  201 .  1 .1 )  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  is  amended 
by  stilKlng  out  "In  commerce"  wherever  it 
appears  and  iiiiierting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
or  affecting  commerce". 

(b)  Sub.sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  6  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
40)  are  eacli  amended  by  strkhig  out  "in 
Cfminerco"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in 
or  who!;i>  business  affRcls  commerce". 
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(c)  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  use.  52)  Is  amended  by 
htrikhig  out  "in  commerce"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  "in  or  having  an  effect  upon  com- 
merce," and  in  subsection  (b)  "in  or  affect- 
jrg  commerce". 

Rl/LEMAKING   AUTHORITY 

Sr~.  202.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
13  as  .'section  19.  and  Inserting  after  section 
17  tl.j  followhig  new  section: 

"BCLEMAKING 

"S.:c.    18.    (a)(1)    The    Comml.sr'on    shi.ll 
piave  the  power  to  Issue  (A)  procedural,  ad- 
niinlstrative,    and    advisory   rules,   and    (B) 
rules  defining  with  specificity  acts  or  prac- 
ticss  which  are  unfair  or  deceptive  and  which 
are  within  the  scope  of  section  5(a)(1)   of 
this  Act.  The  Commission  shall  have  no  att- 
thority  under  this  Act.  other  than  its  au- 
thority under  this  section,  to  prescribe  rules. 
"(2)  (A)    When  Issuing  rules  under  para- 
graph  (1)(B)   or  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mlssiou   shall   proceed   In   accordance   with 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (not 
including  any  reference  to  sections  556  and 
557),  and  shall  also:    (1)    issue  an  order  of 
proposed  rulemaking  stating  with  particu- 
larity the  reason  for  the  proposed  rule;  (11) 
allow  interested  persons  to  comment  on  the 
proposed  rule  hi  writing  and  make  all  such 
comments  publicly  available;    (111)    provide 
en  opportunity  for  an  Uiformal  hearing  at 
which    interested    pei-scns    may    comuient 
orally  on  the  proposed  rule;   aiid   (Iv)    pro- 
mulgate, if  appropriate,  a  final  rule  together 
with  a  statement  of  basis  and  purpose  based 
on  the  information  and  comments  compiled 
in  accordance  with  clauses  (1),  (il),  and  (ill). 
A  verbatim  tmnscrlot  of  any  oral  hearing 
under  clause  (ill)   shall  be  taken  and  such 
transcript  shall  be  publicly  avaUable. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  afford  the  fol- 
lowmg  process  for  its  hearings  pursuant  to 
subparagraph   (A)  (ill)   of  this  paragraph: 

"(i)  Subject  to  clauses  (11)  and  (lit)  of 
this  subparagraph,  a  party  is  entitled  to  pre- 
sent his  position  by  oral  or  documentary  evi- 
dence and  to  submit  rebuttal  evidence,  and 
to  conduct  such  cross  examination  as  mav 
be  required  for  a  full  and  true  disclosure  of 
nil  disputed  Issues  of  material  fact. 

"(11)  The  Commission  may  make  such 
rules  and  rulings  concerning  proceedings  in 
such  liearlngs  as  may  tend  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary costa  or  delay. 

"(ill)  V/hen  parties  with  the  same  or  sim- 
ilar interests  cannot  agree  upon  a  single 
representative,  the  Commission  may  make 
rules  and  rulings  governing  the  manner  In 
which  such  cross-examination  is  limited;  but 
when  any  party  has  the  same  or  similar  in- 
terests with  other  parties  but  is  unable  to 
agree  upon  group  representation  with  these 
parties,  such  party  shall  not  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  conduct  cross-examination  as 
to  Issues  affecting  his  particular  interests  if 
he  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  he  has  made  a  good  faith  effort 
to  reach  agreement  upon  group  representa- 
tion with  the  other  parties  having  same  or 
Bimil.ir  interests  and  that  there  are  sub- 
stantial issues  which  are  not  adequately  pre- 
sented by  the  group  representative. 

"(C)  The  agency  statement  to  accompany 


the  adoption  of  a  rule  shall  Include,  among 
other  things,  statements  (1)  as  to  e.xtcnt  of 
the  acts  and  practices  treated  by  the  rule; 
(il)  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  and  extent 
to  which  buch  acts  or  practices  are  unfair 
or  deceptive:  and  (111)  as  to  the  economic  Un- 
pact  of  the  rule,  taking  into  account  the  im- 
pact on  small  business. 

"(D)  When  any  rule  under  this  paragraph 
( -)  Is  promulgated  and  becomes  final  a  sub- 
sequent violation  thereof  shaU  constitute  an 
nnfjlr  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in  \lola- 
tiou  o:  section  5(a)(1)   of  this  Act,  unleM 


the  Commission  otherwise  expressly  provides 
In  the  rule. 

"(E)  The  term  'Commission'  as  used  In  this 
paragraph  (2)  Includes  anyone  authorized  to 
act  In  behalf  of  the  Commission  in  any  part 
of  the  conduct  of  the  rulemaking  process. 

••(3)  (A)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  a 
rule  to  which  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion cpplies  is  prescribed  by  the  Commission, 
any  person  adversely  affected  by  such  rule 
(Including  a  consumer  or  consumer  organi- 
zation) may  aie  a  petition  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  for  the  circuit  In  vluch  such 
person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
auslneas  for  a  judicial  review  of  such  rule. 
Copies  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Conunlss'.on  or  other  officer  designated  by  It 
for  that  purpose.  The  Commission  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
vrhlch  the  Commission  based  its  rule  as" pro- 
vided m  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'record'  means  such  rule,  the  transcript  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  any  oral  pre- 
sentation, any  written  submission  of  Inter- 
ested parties,  and  any  other  Information 
w^hlch  the  Commission  considers  relevant  to 
such  rule. 

"(B)  If  the  petitioner  .'.pplics  to  the  court 
fcr  leave  to  adduce  additional  data,  views, 
or  arguments  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  such  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments are  material  and  that  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  the  petitioner's  faUure 
to  adduce  such  data,  views,  or  arguments  in 
the  proceeding  before  the  Commission,  the 
court  may  order  the  Commission  to  provide 
additional  opportunity  for  the  oral  presen- 
tation of  data,  views,  or  arguments  and  for 
written  submissions.  The  Commission  may 
modify  its  statement  or  make  a  new  state- 
ment by  reason  of  the  additional  data,  views, 
cr  arguments  so  taken  end  shall  file  such 
mocilfied  or  new  statement,  and  its  recom- 
mendations, if  any.  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  its  original  rule,  with  the 
return  of  such  additional  data,  views,  or 
f'-gttmcnts. 

"(C)  Upon  the  filing  of  t5:e  petition 
under  subpp.ragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
the  rr.le  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  to  grant 
appropriate  relief,  including  interim  relief, 
as  provided  In  such  chapter.  The  rule  sliall 
not  be  nfrirmed  unless  the  Commission's  ac- 
tion Is  .'■-upported  by  substantial  evidence  In 
the  record  taken  as  a  whole. 

"(D)  The  Judgment  of  the  coiu-t  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
sv.ch  rule  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification,  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
"(E)  Remedies  under  this  paragraph  (3) 
are  lu  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any 
other  remedies  provided  by  law. 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  prevent  unfair  or 
deceptl\e  acts  or  practices  lu  or  affecting 
commerce  (including  acts  or  practices  which 
are  unfair  or  deceptive  to  a  consumer)  by 
b.inks.  each  agency  specified  in  paragraphi2| 
of  this  subsection  shall  establish  a  separate 
division  of  consumer  affairs  which  shall  re- 
ceive and  take  appropriate  action  upon  com- 
plaints with  respect  to  such  acts  or  practices 
by  banks  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction.  The 
Board  of  Go^  nors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  inclf.dlng 
rcguLntlons  defining  with  specificity  such  un- 
fair or  deceptive  acts  or  practices.  In  carrying 
cut  Its  rcspcnsibiiUies  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Board  shall  lijjue  substantially  sim- 
ilar regulptloMs  proscribing  pets  nr  iiractices 
of  banks  vhich  are  tiib:.tami.i;!y  similar  to 
those  proscribed  by  rules  of  the  Commission 
within   sixty   d;fys   of    the   eiUvtive   date   of 


such  Commission  rules  unless  the  Board 
finds  that  such  acts  or  practices  of  banlcs  are 
not  unfair  or  deceptive  to  consumers  or  it 
finds  that  Implementation  of  similar  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  banks  would  seriously 
conflict  with  essential  monetary  and  pay- 
ments systems  policies  of  the  Board,  and  pub- 
lishe<!  .-.ny  sucli  finding,  end  the  reason-> 
therefor,  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(2)  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
Imposed  under  this  subse'.ticn  shsll  be  en- 
forced under  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Lnsuiance  Act.  In  the  case  of — 

"(.^)  national  b.inks  and  banks  operating 
tjndcr  the  code  of  l:iw  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  the  division  of  consumer  af- 
f.^h-s  established  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Cttrrcncy; 

"(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  (other  than  banks  referred  to  in 
subp.^ragraph  (A))  by  the  division  of  con- 
sumer affairs  established  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Syste.m; 
r.r.d 

"(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  banks  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)),  by 
the  division  of  consumer  affairs  established 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federc.l  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by 
any  agency  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
its  pov.-ers  under  any  Act  referred  to  In  that 
paragraph,- a  violation  of  any  requirement 
imposed  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  a  requirement 
imposed  under  that  Act.  In  addition  to  Us 
powers  under  at:y  provision  of  law  rpec1fica!!y 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2),  each  of  the 
agencies  refeiTed  to  In  that  paragraph  mr.y 
exerci'^p.  for  the  pttrpo^e  of  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  Imposed  itn- 
der  this  subsection,  any  other  authority  con- 
ferred on  It  by  law. 

"(4)  The  authority  of  the  Board  of  Gor- 
eruors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  Is- 
sue regulations  under  this  subsection  does 
not  Impair  the  authority  cf  any  other  agency 
designated  In  this  subsection  to  make  rules 
respecting  its  own  procedures  In  enforcing 
compliance  with  roqt'lrements  imposed  un- 
der thl.~;  subsection. 

"(5)  Each  agency  exercising  authority  un- 
der this  subsection  rhall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  15  of  each 
year  a  detailed  report  on  Its  activities  under 
this  paragraph  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  person  to  whom  a  rule  under 
svtbsectlon  (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section  applies 
may  petition  the  Commission  for  p.n  exemp- 
tion from  the  rule  based  on  special  circum- 
stances. If  the  petitioner  satisfies  the  Com- 
mission th'tt  special  circumstances  ere  ap- 
plicable to  him,  the  Commission  shall  grant 
the  petitioner  an  exemption  from  such  rule. 
Paragraphs  (2)  (A),  (2)(B),  and  (2)(E)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  petitions  for  exemptions  under  tliis  sub- 
section to  the  same  extent  as  such  para- 
graphs apply  to  ruleo  under  partigraphs  ( 1 1 
(B)  of  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'fpecial  circumstances"  means  factors 
which  are  applicable  to  a  particular  peti- 
tioner (as  distinguished  from  others  sub- 
ject to  the  rule)  and  which  are  sc  different  or 
unique  that  applying  the  rule  to  the  peti- 
tioner would  restUt  lu  significant  hardship 
which  would  outweigh  any  public  benefit 
resulting  from  application  of  the  rule  to  t'le 
petitioner. 

"(3)  Neither  the  pendency  of  an  applica- 
tion imder  this  subsection  for  an  exemption 
from  a  rule,  nor  the  pendency  of  Judicial 
proceedings  to  review  the  Commission's 
action  under  this  subsection,  shall  stav  the 
applicability  of  such  rule. 

•■(4)  Judicial  review  of  the  Commission ".s 
actio!!  or  failure  to  act  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  su'jsection  shall  be  in  accordance  wltu 
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jbstantial  evidence 

whole   (Including 

i  the  record  of  the 

or    the    rule    from 


46(g) )  is  amended 

\  to  classify  corpo- 
f.s    made    by   sub- 


chapter 7  of  title  5,  Unltfa  SUtes  Code.  The 

Commission's  action   shal   not   be  affirmed 

unless  it  Is  supported  by 

ill  the  record  taken  as 

auy  material  evidence  1 

rulemaking    proceeding 

which  the  exemption  is  solght) ." 

(b)    Section    6(g)    of   |lie    Federal    Trade 

C'.-mmlscion  Act  (15  U.S.Cj 

lu  read  as  follows: 

"tg)  Prom  time  to  tlm 

r'^iious." 

(c)(1)    The    amendme  ..^ 

so.'tlons  (a)  and  (b)  oflthis  section  shall 
not  aflect  the  validity  <M  any  rule  which 
was  promulgated  under  Action  6(g)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commissic^  Act  prior  to  the 
o.\ie  of  enactment  oi  thii  section.  Any  pro- 
posed rule  under  sectionl6(g)  of  such  Act 
wan  respect  to  which  plantation  of  data, 
views,  and  arguments  was  substantially  com- 
pleted before  such  date  miy  be  promulgated 
in  the  same  manner  aiifa  with  the  same 
validity  as  such  rule  could  have  been  pro- 
mulgated had  this  sectioninot  been  enacted. 
(2)  If  a  rule  descrlbed.yn  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  Is  \a.lii  any  substantive 
change  in  the  rule  after  i  t  is  promulgated 
shall  be  made  In  accordaq  e  with  section  18 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Ccmd  issloa  Act  (added 
by  this  section). 

INVESTIGATIVE      A'J    -HOariY 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  A(  ,  ia  amended  by 
striking  out  "corporatlor  '  and  inserting 
"person,  partnership,  or  orporacion"  and 
by  striking  out  "corpora'  ons  and  to  in- 
dividuals, as.soclation3,  ai  d  partnerships", 
and  inserting  in  lieu  there  if  "persons,  part- 
nerships, and  corporations"' 

(2)  Section  6(b)  of  sue!  Art  is  amaiided 
by  striking  out  "corporate  is"  where  it  f^rst 
appears  and  Inserting  in  1  eu  thereof  "per- 
sons, partnerships,  and  cc  porations.",  and 
by  striking  out  "respective  orporatlons  '  and 
iiiserting  in  lieu  thereof  "r  ^pectlve  persons, 
partnerships,  and  corporatl  ns ". 

(3)  The  proviso  at  the  e|  d  of  section  6  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  i  diking  out  "any 
such  corporation  to  the  stent  that  such 
action  is  necessary  to  the  Inveshgation  of 
any  corporation,  group  of  d  rporatlons,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "i  ay  person,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  to  the  extent  that 
such  action  la  necessary  to  he  investigation 
of  any  person,  partnership  or  corporation, 
group  of  persons,  partners!  Ips,  or  corpora- 
tions,". 

(b)  (1)  The  first  paragrap  i  of  section  9  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  s  iking  out  "cor- 
poration" where  it  Srst  apf  ;ars  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "person  partnership,  or 
ccrporation". 

(2)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  9  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  strl  ;lng  out  "corpo- 
ration or  other  person"  be  h  places  where 
It  appears  and  inserting  In,  ;ach  such  place 
"person,  partnership,  or  coi  ^oration". 

(3)  The  fourth  paragrapl  of  .section  9  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by\  st  iking  out  "per- 
son or  corporation"  and\  J  i.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  "person,  partnership  or  corporation". 

(c)(1)  The  second  paragr  ph  of  section  10 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  s  riklng  out  "cor- 
poration" each  place  where  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  In  ;ach  such  place 
"person,  partnership,  or  coi  )orr.tion". 

(2)  The  third  paragraph  )f  section  10  of 
S'.K-h  Act  is  amended  by  strl  Ing  out  "^-orpo- 
ralion  '  where  K  first  appea  s  and  inserting 
in  lifu  thereof  "perso.os.  par  nership.  or  cor- 
por-LUion':  a'ld  by  strikirg  nt  "in  the  dls- 
t:ict  wl.oie  the  corporation  jas  i;s  prlri-.lpal 
c.Tice  or  in  any  district  in  V  hich  ft  shull  do 
business"  and  In.sertiiig  In  '  leu  tliereof  "In 
the  c?se  of  a  corporation  d  partnership  In 
tne  di.<itrict  where  the  corp  jatiori  or  p«rt- 
rership  has  It.?  principal  (  ffice  cr  In  auy 
ciLstrlct  In  which  It  shall  cj  >  business,  and 
iu   the   case  of  any  person   in   the   district 


where  such  person  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business", 

BEPRESENTATION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  6(m)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(m))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
laws  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction,  the  CommLs- 
slon  shall  have  the  power,  with  the  con- 
currence of  tlie  Attorney  General,  to  appear 
in  any  civil  action  in  Its  own  name  and 
through  its  own  legal  representative." 

(b)  Section  16(bi  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "after  compUnnce  with  the 
requirements  with  section  5(m)"  and  ir- 
sert  In  lieu  there^t  "with  the  concurrence  of 
tne  Attornel  Gei-.eral  ". 

AUTHCRK.*'.  ION    OF   APPROr.->.I\  flOMS 

Sec.  205.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  fu'ictlons,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion not  to  exceed  811,000.000  for  the  hscal 
year  ending  June  33.  1975;  not  to  exceed 
i»45, 000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1976;  and  not  to  exceed  $49,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  endlrg  June  30.  1977.  For 
nscal  years  eliding  i.fter  June  30.  1977.  there 
may  be  appropriated  only  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  provide  minimum  disclosure  stand- 
ards for  written  consumer  product  war- 
ranties against  defect  or  mallunction;  to 
define  minimum  Federal  content  stand- 
ards for  such  warranties;  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  in  order 
to  improve  its  consumer  protection  ac- 
tivities; to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
years  1975.  1976,  and  1977;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Semte  disag.ee  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
cI  the  Senate. 

The  liiotion  w.as  agreed  t:;;  nnd  the 
PiesidiiiK  Omcer  appointed  Mr.  M.\gnu- 
sov,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Stevens  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


October  4,  1974. 


A  resolution  (S.  Res.  420)  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  salaries  to  staff  of  office  of  the  Vice 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  this  resolution  is  that  the 
Nation  is  rtill  without  a  Vice  President 
and  until  that  matter  is  settled  we  will 
have  to  operste  on  this  basis  to  make 
sure  there  is  at  Ica^t  a  skeleton  staff  in 
existence. 

The  resolution  (3.  Res.  420)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Rcaolied,  That  the  clerical  and  other  as- 
sistants continued  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Senate  under  authority  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 379,  agreed  to  August  9,  1974,  are  hereby 
further  continued  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Senate,  at  their  respective  .salaries  in  effect 
on  the  date  this  resolution  Is  agreed  to.  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  davs  after' the 
current  Vice  Presidential  nominee  is  con- 
firmed  or  not  confirmed,  such  sums  to  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  lunrt  of  the  Sen- 
ate: Provided,  That  any  such  assistance 
continued  on  the  payroll,  while  so  continued, 
shill  perforn-.  their  duties  for  which  em- 
ployed and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  remove 
from  such  payroll  any  such  asslctants  who 
are  i^ct  attending  to  the  duties  for  which 
their  .•!ervl.^<-s  are  continued. 


CONSIDERATION     OF     CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiipnimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos 
1160  and  1161. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHDER  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  6  PM 
TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore calling  up  Calend.'^r  Nos.  IICO  and 
1161,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  authorised  to  file  reports  until 
6  p  m.  toda.v. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wilhout- 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVi.YANCE  OP  LAND  TO  THE  NEW 
r.TEXICO    STATE    UNIVERSITY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5641)  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  New 
Mexico  State  University,  Las  Cruces, 
N.  Mex. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
th:fd  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  420— AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  PAYMENT  OF 
SALARIES  TO  STAFF  OF  OFFICE 
OF  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  MANGFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
s^  nd  to  the  dc-jk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
iho  Uistinnui.'^hed  Republican  leader  and 
my.  e)f  end  ask  for  its  immediate  con.sid- 
( ration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  loport. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 


DESIGN 'VTING  OF  LANDS  IN  THE 
FARALLON  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGE,  AND  POINT  REYES  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  11013)  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Farallon  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Calif.,  as  wilderness,  to  add  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore;  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
liad  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  beginning  with 
line  9,  strike  out: 

Sec.  201.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  September 
13,  19C2  (76  Slit.  538),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
45nc  1 ) ,  is  further  amended  by  Including  the 
following  new  Fubsectlon   (c)  : 

"(c)  The  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
Khali  Include,  In  addition  to  those  lands  here- 
inbefore described,  such  lands  as  are  depicted 
on  the  map  entitled  "Planning  Map,  Point 
Reyes  Natlcnal  Seashore.  Marin  County,  Call- 
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fornla',  numbered  8530/30006A  and  dated 
February  1974.  to  which  a  legal  description 
of  such  lands  shaU  be  attached.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not 
to  exceed  $200,900." 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Sr.c.  JOl.  (Subsection  (a)  of  .section  2  of 
tbe  Act  of  September  13.  1952  (70  Stat.  538), 
de-ciibinp;  the  boundaries  of  V->e  Point  Reye5! 
National  Seashors,  Califoriiia,  Is  amended  to 
r;ad  as  fellows: 

".S;!c.  2.  (a)  The  area  comprii-.hig  that  por- 
tion cf  the  lane'  and  waters  l0i;,;led  en  Point 
Reyes  Peninsula,  Marin  County,  California, 
which  shall  be  known  a,i  the  Poiut  Reyes 
National  Seashore,  is  described  as  the 
area  within  the  boundaries  generall;;  depleted 
on  the  map  entitled  'Boundary  Map,  Pcini 
Reyes  N.-itloiiai  S-a5,hcro.  Marin  County. 
Cailfornla',  numbered  612-80.008-B.  and 
dated  August  lf)74.  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  Inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Nation?.!  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior.". 

Sec.  202.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Intcr-or  s'lall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  publish  an  amended  de- 
scription of  the  bound.-irles  of  the  Point  Tleyes 
National  Seashore  In  the  Federal  Register, 
and  thereafter  he  sh.iU  tuke  such  action  v.ilh 
resard  to  such  amended  description  and  the 
map  referred  to  in  sectloii  201  of  tMs  tiile 
as  Is  required  in  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  4  of  the  .Act  of  Septem- 
ber 13,  1962,  as  amended. 

The  ankndment  was  agreed  lo. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engioi-ied  aiid  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


THE  IMPENDING  RECESS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  rv.c.  ioritv  le-acier  lurtlter 
yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  indication 
his  been  given  that  we  should  be  able 
to  recess  at  the  close  of  business  Friday, 
October  11.  May  I  inquire  whether,  if 
we  can  dispose  of  the  bills  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  mentioned,  plus  a  sup- 
plemental, if  deemed  feasible,  plus  the 
continuing  resolution  on  foreign  assist- 
ance, there  exists  a  possibility  or  does 
there  exist  a  possibility,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  leave  somewhat  earlier?  I  have 
been  asked  this  Question,  so  I  repeat  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  if  all  those 
bits  and  pieces  which  the  disUn.guished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  referred  to 
aie  completed,  I  would  say  the  chances 
are  good.  But,  as  of  now,  I  would  not  bet 
on  it. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  undor.stand  that 
i;  the  continuing  resolution  is  not  passed, 
then  I  would  express  the  hope  that  we 
'A  ill.  if  it  is  voted  down,  stay  here  until 
w?  get  some  kind  of  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion to  permit  the  Government  to  func- 
lio'i  iti  thDse  agorcies  which  are  impaired 
or  impeded  by  the  failure  to  pass  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will.  V/e  will 
stay  in  until  that  matter  is  disposed  of 
because  we  hr.ve  no  choice,  and  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  made  aware  of  the  fnct  that 
if  there  is  no  continuing  resolution,  ia 
viev  cf  the  circumstances  which  have 


developed  and  the  probabilities  of  the 
damage  it  may  entail,  the  Senate  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  stay  in  session  be- 
yond Friday  into  the  week  following,  if 
necessary,  to  dispose  of  that  matter. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tile  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  lo  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  f  sk  unanhiious  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oh-C'i Con,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERSONNEL  CAPTURED,  KILLED,  OR 
^•lfl,S7NG  DURING  HTDOCHINA 
CONFLICT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  ine^  a.-^  p  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
ti'.es  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
81. 

The  PRS.SIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Criffini  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
am-indiiients  of  tlie  House  of  Representn- 
lives  to  the  concui-rent  resolution  <S. 
Con.  Res.  81 )  relating  to  miaccounted 
for  psiscnnel  captur-^d,  killed,  or  missing 
during  the  Indochina  conflict,  which 
were  to  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving 
clause,  and  insert: 

That  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  cease 
forthwith  all  consideration  of  aid,  trade, 
diplomatic  recognition,  or  acconiinodation 
witii  the  Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vlet- 
n.nm  or  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
tr.^i.'nei.t  (Vlst  Cong)  untu  such  time  os  the 
aforesaid  agreements  ?,re  complied  with  to 
the  fur. Jit  extent. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  maximize  public  con- 
cern for  these  who  are  still  missing  in  action 
ia  Southeast  Asia  ai  well  as  to  honor  suitably 
the  juoniory  of  thoae  who  served  and  died 
there,  the  Congress  hereby  authorizes  and 
ealis  f.pon  the  Preaiclont  to — 

(1)  cooperate  with  and  encourage  local 
rfTicials  and  civic  leaders  across  the  Nation 
to  dedicate  r.nd  suitably  mark  individual 
trees  in  local  ceremonies  as  living  commemo- 
ration to  former  residents  who  are  still  miss- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  fighting  In  Southeast 
A?i.i,  as  ■■ell  a.s  to  all  these  who  served  and 
clleJ  tlT^-e:  and 

(2»  dedicate  p  ■>:!  suitably  mr-.rk  a  national 
commcinurative  tree  or  national  commemo- 
rative grove  of  trees  at  sn  appropriate  Iccc- 
tiou  ar;  a  nr.tlopa!  livl;ig  commemoration  to 
all  those  who  are  still  missing  In  Southeast 
A.=I.T  as  well  as  to  aU  thoss  who  serve!  and 
died  t}-cr  •. 

Such  cere.nonier,  shall,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, be  coordinated  for  implementation 
upon  Memorial  Day  next. 

Strike  out  the  preamble,  and  li:!s:;.t: 
V/hereas  the  Governmeitt  of  the  Demo- 
rratlc  Republic  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Provisional  Poi-olutionpry  Government  iViPt 
Cong)  hi'.ve  failed  to  lire  up  to  article  8. 
pcraj-r^ph  (b)  and  the  protocol  in  article 
10  of  tlie  .Ian-.;ary  27.  1973.  agreements  and 
the  e'tpl.Hnatory  sta'emert  on  "the  Fame  arti- 
cle cont;>ir.ed  in  the  June  13.  l')73.  acree- 
mcntti.  a;i  of  which  relate  to  facilitating  the 
location  a!<.d  care  <  f  graves  of  the  dead,  ex- 
humation, and  repatriation  of  the  remains 
as  well  as  to  obtain  information  on  those 
.still  co;i.-ieitred  missiag  in  actirn;  and 


Whereas  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  (Pathct 
Lao)  has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  obligatlor.s 
under  the  agreement  of  September  14,  1973; 
and 

Whereas  the  Urated  States  has  ceased  all 
military  activity  lu  South  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, aud  Laos  as  of  AugUat  15.  1973 ;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
'Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
miscing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  asked  to  move,  and  I  do  move 
that  the  Seriate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Ko'OEC  of  Representatives 
and  rcq-aest  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing 
vcte.^  of  tiie  tv.  o  hcuse.<:  thereon-  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  v.'as  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ful- 
BRir.HT.  Mr.  SPARKi.iA:j,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  AiKL.-j,  and  J.Ir.  Ca.se  conferees  oa 
tlie  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  NOMINATICN  OF  PETER  FLAN- 
IGAN  AS  AMBASSADOR  TO  SPAIN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
para^^rr.ph  6  of  rule  XXX\'-III  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  reads  as 
follows : 

6.  Nominations  neither  confirmed  nor  re- 
jected dtiring  tlie  session  at  which  they  are 
made  shaU  not  be  acted  upon  at  any  suc- 
ceeding session  without  being  again  made 
to  the  Senate  by  the  President:  and  If  the 
Senate  shall  adjourn  or  take  a  recess  for 
more  than  tliirty  days,  all  nomim^iions  pend- 
ing and  not  finally  acted  upon  at  the  time 
of  taking  such  rid)ot:rnment  or  r.'ce.^^s  shall 
be  returned  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  shall  not  apain  be  considered  un- 
less they  shall  again  be  ma:le  to  the  Senate 
by  ilic  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Peter  Flanigan  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  nomination  being  for  an 
ambassadorship  to  Spain.  The  Commit- 
te«;  on  Foreign  Relations  as  I  imderstand 
it,  hps  not  completed  its  consideration  of 
that  nomination. 

I  merely  wish  to  state  for  the  record 
at  this  time  that  't  will  be  my  purpose 
and  my  intention  to  object  to  any  unani- 
mou^:-consent  request  to  vcaive  para- 
graph 6  of  rule  XXXVTII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rul"3  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Flanigan — and 
that  nomination  ottly — if  such  request  is 
made  prior  to  the  upcomni?  rece.^s. 


ORDERS  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  CURTIS.  SENATOR  Mc- 
CLURF.  AND  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  Tisk  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, after  th?  i\u  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignee., have  been  lecoKnized  imder  the 
f  Landing  order,  Mr.  Curtis  'oe  recognized 
lOr  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  Mr.  Mc- 
Cluuc  hz  rccogiiized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes:  pnd  Mr.  IvI.'.nsfield  be  recog- 
ni?:ed  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W^itliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANS> 
TINE     MORNING 
MONDAY 


:tion  of  rou- 

i  BUSINESS     ON 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYfD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consfnt  that  after  the 
recognition  of  Senator!  under  the  orders 
previously  entered,  th^e  be  a  period  for 
me  transaction  of  rou$ne  morning  busi- 
ness on  Monday  next.hot  to  extend  be- 
yond 15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
Uierein  to  5  minutes  ea|h. 

The  PRESIDING  OfFICER.  Without 
cbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
S.  405  7— HAZAKDOf  S  SUBSTANCLS 
BILL  t 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYI^D.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consef  t  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  routme  Aorning  business 
on  Monday  next,  the  »nate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  tlie  so-calied  haz- 
ardous substances  bill.  S.  4057 

The  PRESIDING  Olf^ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

1 

ORDER  FOR  ROLLciLL  VOTES  TO 
OCCUR  AFTER  4  f-M.  ON  MON- 
DAY 


the  FBI.  Those  three  measures  will  be 
taken  up  on  Monday  if  at  all  possible. 

On  Tuesday,  under  the  agreement 
reached,  unless  it  Is  changed  In  the 
meantime— and  I  do  not  anticipate  it  will 
be— we  win  take  up  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  Calendar 
No.  1133.  H.R.  12993.  We  have  a  time 
limitation  on  that. 

We  hope  also  that  it  will  be  possible 
on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  so-called  deepwater 
ports  bill.  Calendar  No.  1153,  S.  4076 


October  4,  1974 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  .  Ufcigest  the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ijroreeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  r,o  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYl 
I  ask  unanimous  consei 
votes  are  ordered  on 
measiu-e  or  motion,  or  ol 
rollcall  votes  not  occur 
of  4  o'clock  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol 
objection,  it  is  so  orderei 


Mr.  President. 

that  if  rollcall 

[onday  on  any 

ler  matter,  such 

jrior  to  the  hour 

^ICER.  Without 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
OCTOBER  7,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sidei^.t, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  tlie  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  wa.'-  agreed  to:  and  at  2:47 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday , 
October  7,  1974,  at  12  noon. 


LEGISLATIVE  mOGRAM 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT 

rise  to  a.sk  the  niajorit. 

the  schedule  for  the  re 

pressing  the  hope  that  i 

and  to  inquire  as  to  the 

week,  so  that  we  may 

when  does  the  recess 

does  it  end,  and  anythi 

to  contribute  that  will 

that  it  is  all  right  to 

time  certain. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    \: 

the     distinguished     Republican     leader 

knows,  we  have  discus^d  this  matter 

and  it  is  our  intention, 

tion  being  passed,  to  i 

the  11th,    and  to  come 

ber  12  or  13. 

In  the  meantime,  we  itiay  have  a  sup- 
plemental appropriationlbill.  I  am  not  .so 

ceitain  of  that  at  the  r|>oment 

We  will  have  to  dispo.s^  of  the  continu 

ing  resolution  one  way 
understand  that  the 
sentn.fives  will  not  cet  t 
rex;  week,  because  of 
legislation  aln?ady  agre 
eration,  plus  the  conti  , 
tion  of  the  House  legisla 
rci.'-ais.  So  it  all  depcTid 

But  as  of  now.  it  is  fnticipated  that 
Calendar  No.  1135,  S.  4(B7.  the  .so-called 
haz3."dous  materials  bil!JH,ill  be  taken  up 
on  Monday;  also  Calendar  No.  1136,  S. 
S957.  the  national  emerpncies  bill;  pnd 
also  Calendar  No.  1151.  il.  2106.  the  limi- 
tation on  tiie  term  of  jhe  Director  of 


T.  President,  I 

eader  to  tell  us 

of  the  day.  ex- 

_will  be  minimal. 

"logram  for  next 

iiform  Senators, 

[egin  and  when 

^  else  he  wishes 

assure  Senators 

home  at  some 

President,   as 


Ml  vital  legisla- 

ce.ss  on  Fi-iday. 

&ack  on  Novem- 


|or  the  other.  I 
puse  of  Repre- 
Ithat  until  later 
|ie  piling  up  cf 
to  for  consid- 
Jing  considera- 
live  reform  pro- 


CONFIRMATIONS 

E.\eculive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Scnaie  October  4,  1974: 

Department  of  Justice 

John  A.  eirknes,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  U.S.  mKishRl  fcr  the  district  of  Massa- 
OniiPits  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Dep.^rtmcnt  of  Defense 

Win  Hill  Tankersley.  of  Alabama,  to  be 
Deputy  Assi.siant  Secretary  of  Defease  Xor 
Reserve  Affairs. 

Harold  L.  Brownman,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
.in  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

H.  Tyler  Marcy,  of  MasF.".ch\isett.s,  to  be  an 
As.;i3tant  Sscretary  of  the  Navy. 

Gary  Dean  Penistcn.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
nn  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

I  The  above  nominations  were  approved 
.subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constitiiled  committee  or 
tne  Senate,  i 

In  the  Air  Torck 

'Ihe  fo'.lowing  officer  undov  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  .section  8066, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  deslgn.'.ted  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a)  of  section  806G,  in 
f -adp  as  follows: 

To  be  lirittenant  grncral 
^:aJ.    G;n.    Eugene   F.   Tighe.   Jr..    559-18- 

8235FR      (Ij.-lgadier     genera'.     Regular     Air 

F  Tce ) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Tiie  following;  officers  for  appoiiument  in 

tli.e  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force-  under  the  pro- 

Mslons  of  chapters  35  and  837,  title   10  of 

the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

MnJ.  Gen.  John  J.  Pesch,  XXX-XX-XXXX>'G, 
A:.-  National  Guard. 


To  be  brigadier  general 
Brig.  Gen.  John  T.  Guice,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG 
Air  National  Guard. 

The  following  offlcer  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presl- 
deut  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066  in 
grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Howard  M.  Fish,  473-12-10,'^^6FR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US   Air 
Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Import- 
ance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  and  section 
i;CG6,  in  g:-ade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Samuel  Vaughn  Wilson,  223-22- 
6784.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  o.'ficer  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
and  Army  of  the  United  States  with  grade 
as  indicated,  from  the  temporary  dlsabilitv 
retired  list,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1211: 
To  be  brigr.dier  general  Regular  Army,  o.jd 
hrgaa;er  ncneral.  Army  oj  t/ic  United  States 

Poar'on  White  Brown,  XXX-XX-XXXX  _. 

In  the  Marine  Corps  f 

The  folloving-nained  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corp.s    for   permanent    appoiiitment    to    the 
tr.-'.ds  of  major  general : 
Victor  A.  -Armstrong     William  R.  Q.iinn 
Wilbur  P.  Simlik  Francis  w.  Vaughi 

William  G.  Joslyn         Itobert  L.  Nlcho'ls 

Tlie  follov.ing-named  officers  of  the  Maii'ie 
Ccvps    for   permanent    appointment   to   the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 
Nolan  J.  Beat  William  J.  Whitp 

Edward  A.  Pinnell         Noah  C.  New 
Thurmsn  Owens.  Harold  L.  CoHman 

Edward  B.  Meyer  Maurice  C.  Ashely.  Jr. 

IK     rui.    AIR    force,    army,     navy     and    MARINr 
CORPS 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
George  R.  Armitage,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  ending  Maj.  Daniel  B.  Jack.son, 
to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nominalioiis 
we.re  received  by  the  Senate  August  23.  1974. 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  September  4.  1974. 

Air  Porco  nominations  beginning  Allan  E. 
Aaronson.  to  be  colonel,  pnd  ending  Wil- 
liam L.  Williams,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congres.slonal  Record  ca 
September   12,   1974. 

Air  force  nominations  beginning  Peter  J. 
Abadie,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Harvey  J.  Ziegler,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominatlous  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congie.s.sional 
Record  on  September  23,   1974. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Allan  C.  Ash- 
craft,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Archie  J. 
Woodin.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
August  23.  1974,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional   Record   on   September  4,   1974. 

Army  nominations  beginning  George  C. 
Ackley.  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Marie  Diaz  Ramirez,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Seiiate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  .September  4,  1974. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Charles  R. 
Adams,  to  be  lieutenant  (]g.),  and  ending  Lt. 
(j;;.)  Michael  R.  Hargrave,  for  permanent 
grade  of  ensign,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  August  23.  1974.  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  4,  1974. 
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Navy  nominations  beginning  D.ina  M. 
Broach,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Delmar 
Herron,  to  be  a  permanent  chief  warrant 
officer,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  August  29,  1974,  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  September  4, 
1974. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Michael  R. 
Appleby,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Bar- 
bara Zulak,  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  August 
29,  1974,  and  appeared  in  the  Congrcs.sicnal 
Record  on  September  4.  1971. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Winfred  G. 
Aker,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Ernest  W. 
Hunt,  Jr.,  to  be  commander,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1974. 


Navy  nominations  beginning  Thomas 
Henry  Abemathy,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing Michael  Thomas  Zurfluh,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  September  16,  1974. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  RolDert  U. 
Eregman,  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Wayne  B.  Goodermote,  to  be  a  permanent 
lieutenant  and  a  temporary  lieutenant  com- 
mander, which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  iu  the  Coagres- 
aional  Record  oa  September  23,  1974. 

Tlie  nominatio;i  of  Donald  R.  Navorska, 
U.S.  M.^rine  C'orps,  for  re.ippointment  to  the 
grade  cf  lieutenant  colonel,  whicli  nomina- 
tion was  received  by  the  Senate  Augvist  23, 


1974.  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  September  4.  1974. 

The  nomination  of  John  R.  Bell.  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  for  reappointment  to  the  gra^'e 
of  captain,  which  nomination  w.ts  received 
by  the  Senate  August  23,  1974.  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  September  4, 
1974. 

The  noniina'.ion  of  M.ij.  Jack  T.  Kline.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  whicli 
nomination  was  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congrersioiial  Record  on 
September  17,  1074. 

The  nomination  of  Vi'illlam  C.  Shaver,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  major,  which  nomina- 
tion was  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  September 
17,  1974. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
SOLAR  ENERGY 

Mr.  TEAGUE  (pursuaiit  to  an  order  of 
the  House  on  October  3,  1974)  filed  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (S.  32.34)  to  autliorize  a 
vigorous  Federal  program  of  rcseai'ch, 
developn.ent,  and  demonstration  to  as- 
sure the  utilization  of  solar  energy  as  a 
viable  source  fo'-  our  national  energy 
needs,  and  for  other  pui-poses: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  (H.  Rfpt.  93-1428) 
The  committee  of  coi.ference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houes  on  tlie 
amendments  of  tl.e  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3234)  to  authorize  a  vigorous  Federal  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration to  assure  the  utilization  of  solar 
energy  as  a  viable  source  for  cur  national 
energy  needs,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
l'}g  met,  after  full  a. id  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
te.xt  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  s.-me  with 
an  amendme:it  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  an  the  "Srlar 
Energy  Research,  Development,  and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974". 

DECLARATION  OF  FINalNGS  ANr>  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that^- 

(1)  the  needs  of  a  viable  society  depend 
on  an  ample  supply  of  of  energy; 

(2)  the  current  Imbalar.ce  between  domes- 
tic supply  and  demrx.id  for  fttels  and  ei>3rgy  i.s 
likely  to  persist  for  some  time: 

(3)  dependence  on  iionronewable  energy 
resources  cannot  l)e  continued  iiidefiniiely, 
particularly  at  current  rates  of  consumption; 

(4)  It  is  in  the  Nation's  interest  to  ex- 
pedite the  long-term  development  of  ronev- 
able  and  nonpollutinf  encrpy  resources,  such 
as  solar  energy; 

(5)  the  various  solar  energy  technologies 
are  today  at  widely  d'fVerlng  stages  of  devel- 
opment, with  some  already  near  the  stage 
of  commercial  application  and  ot!;ers  still 
requiring  basic  researcli; 

(6)  the  early  develojimsnt  and  export  of 
vi".'jle  equipni.nt  vitlll/ing  solar  energy,  con- 
sistent with  the  established  preeminence  of 
t'lo  United  C-tales  In  tre  field  of  high  tech- 
no! og.-  products,  cr.n  mp.ke  a  v..luai3le  con- 
tribution to  our  balance  of  trade; 

(7)  the  mass  prcluct-on  and  use  of  equip- 
mtr.t  tttlli'.;lng  solar  ener:5y  will  help  to  elim- 
inate the  dependence  of  the  United  St.-.ies 
I'.pon  forelpn  energy  scuices  and  promote  the 
Urttioual  defense; 


(8)  to  date,  the  national  eiTort  in  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  activities 
relating  to  the  utilization  of  solar  energy 
has  been  extreinely  limited;  tiierelcre 

(9)  the  urgency  of  tiie  Nation's  critical 
energy  shortages  and  the  need  to  make  clean 
and  renewable  energy  alternatives  commer- 
cially viable  require  that  the  Nation  under- 
take an  intensiie  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  program  with  an  estimated 
Federal  investment  v.hich  may  re:>cn  or  ex- 
ceed 61.000.000,000. 

(b)  'ilie  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to— 

( 1 )  pursue  a  vigorous  and  viaijle  program 
of  researcii  and  resource  assessment  of  solar 
eneigy  as  a  major  source  of  energy  for  our 
naUonal  needs;  and 

(2)  provide  for  t.he  development  and  dem- 
onstration of  practicable  means  to  employ 
solar  energy  on  ..  commercial  scale. 

DEFINITIONS 

.Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "iolar  energy"  means  energy 
which  li.is  recently  originated  in  the  Sun.  In- 
c!udlng  direct  .and  and  indirect  solar  radia- 
tion r.'id  intermediate  solar  energy  forms 
such  as  v.-ind,  sea  thermal  gradients,  prod- 
ucts of  photosynthetic  proce^se.-,  organic 
wastes,  and  others; 

(21  the  term  "byproducts"  Includes,  with 
respect  to  any  solar  energy  technology  or 
process,  any  solar  energy  products  (Includ- 
ing energy  forms)  other  than  those  associ- 
ated with  or  constituting  the  primary  prod- 
uct of  such  technology  or  process; 

(3)  the  term  "isolation"  means  the  rate 
at  wh'Ch  sclar  energy  Is  received  at  the  sur- 
face r  f  the  Earth; 

(4)  the  term  "Project"  means  the  Solar 
Ener:Ty  Coordlnatlcn  and  Management  Proj- 
ect: and 

('))  the  term  "Chi>'rman"  mean  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Project. 

SOI.-n  E    :ERCT    COORDINAIION    ANE    M.\N•AOE^T;:KT 
PROJECT 

Sec.  1.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estaWlched  the 
.^olar  Ei.erf-;y  Coordination  and  Management 
Project. 

(b)(1)  The  Project  shall  bo  composed  of 
si.<  members  as  follows: 

(At  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  National 
£ci;nce  Foundation; 

(B)  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Hotislng  and 
Ur'ian  D.-^velopment; 

(C)  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mi'^'ion; 

(D)  an  Associate  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tlon.ll  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlniitra- 
tion; 

(E)  th?  Generr.l  Mana3i.r  of  t^e  .*.ton-.;c 
F:icr;Ty  Commission;  and 

(F)  a  inein'ocr  to  l)""  de?lgnat»d  bv  the 
P,'.--ident. 

(2)  The    r:c'=l'i'.'nt    ^^^hall    defignate    one 


mcni'ocr  of  the  Project  to  serve  as  Chair'.n.>n 
of  the  Project. 

(3)  If  the  indi\idtial  designated  under 
pura^raph  (1)(F)  is  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government,  he  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  pay  on  account  of  his 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Project.  If  such 
Individual  is  not  an  officer  or  empolyee  of 
the  Federal  Government,  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recei'.e  the  daily  equi-.alent  of  tl'e 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedil'.e  (5  U.S.C.  5315» 
for  each  day  (iacludiag  traveltime)  duiii^.g 
which  he  is  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formr.nce  of  duties  vested  in  the  Project. 

(c)  The  Project  shall  have  ovsrall  respur.- 
sibllity  for  the  provision  of  effective  m-n- 
ageme:ii  and  coordin.^.'.ion  v  ith  re-pect  t.i  a 
national  solar  emrgy  researcii.  developmsnt, 
and  demonstration   program,   Including — 

(1)  the  determinr.ticn  and  e\aluation  cf 
tlie  resource  Ij.'xse.  inclitding  its  temporal 
and   geographic  characteristics: 

(2)  research  and  development  on  so'ar 
energy  technologies;   and 

(3)  the  demonstraiio:i  of  appropriate 
solar  energy  iechr.o!or;ies.  (diil)  l;ie  Prc;- 
eet  shell  carry  out  lis  responslbllties  under 
tills  section  in  cooperation  with  the  fol- 
lowing Federal  agencies: 

(Ai  The  Natior.Tl  ,^  :ience  F."undatioi  th.e 
responsibilities  of  which  shall  include  re- 
search: 

(B)  the  National  Aeronautics  end  Space 
Administration,  the  responsibilities  of  v.iiich 
shall  include  the  provision  of  mtingemt;-:! 
capability  and  the  development  of  tech- 
nologies; 

(C)  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis3ion.  the 
respon^ibilities  cf  which  shall  include  tlie 
development  of  technologies; 

(D)  the  Department  of  Hovising  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  the  responsi'oilities  of 
vvh:ch  shall  include  fostering  the  utilization 
of  solar  energy  for  the  heating  and  coding 
cf  t5;  UiiinTS.  p'.irsuar.t  to  the  S^lar  Hestir.g 
f.iu".  CooIiiiT  Demonstration  Act  oi  1974 
(P.I.  03-40';   88  Stat.   1069 1.  and 

lE)  the  Federal  Power  Commi -.iion.  t^e 
re-p->'";lb!lit!ps  of  which  shall  include  fos- 
tering the  utilization  of  solar  energy  for  the 
fneration  of  electricity  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  fi:e:.-. 

(2)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
h^aS  of  any  such  agency  is  authorized  to  de- 
tail or  a^ign,  on  a  reinibur.su'ole  ba.^ib  or 
otherwise,  any  of  the  personnel  of  si'ch 
r;j:?nc>-  ro  the  Projec:  tn  assist  It  in  cai tying 
out  its  rt-3pc:;':ibiliiie3  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Project  .shall  have  exclusive  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  est^ibUshment  or 
apt)roval  of  p.  3gr.iTm  or  projects  initiated  un- 
der ihli  Act.  but  the  agency  Involved  in  any 
prrllci'lar  prog'-am  rr  project  shall  be  respon- 
rr>b:e  for  the  gperation  and  a  .^rinis'iatlon  ol 
s'...h  nrogram  or  project. 
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AND  ASSESSMENT 

n  shall  Initiate  a 
mination  and  as- 
objective  of  mak- 


petter  metl-.oris  for 
Df  all  solar  energy 
Iriods  and  by  geo- 

[advanced  mete- 
lid  other  instru- 
rocedures  neces 


(f)   The  National   Aer, 
Administration   Is   authoi 
Riid  carry  out  those  proi 
by  the  Project. 

rj:SODRCE  DETERMINATIO 

Sec.  5.   (a)   The  Chair 
s  >iar  energy  r&source  det 

se.'ssrnent  program  with  tlL  ,_j „ 

i.ig  a  regional  and  natioial  appraisal  of  all 
solar  energy  resources,  iii^uding  data  on  In- 
.'.'-ilation,  wind,  sea  therftal  gradients,  and 
potentials  for  phoiosynthftlc  conversion.  The 
program  shall  empha.sl^  IdentUicatioa  of 
promising  areas  for  coinimercial  exploitation 
and  development.  The  ^°ciflc  goals  shall 
Include — 

( 1 )  the  development  of 
predicting  the  availability 
resources,  over  long  time 
graphic  location; 

(2)  the  development   o 
orologlcal.  oceanographlc, 

cients,  methodology,  and  ™„^. ^^  ;>^„^^o- 

sary  to  measure  the  ciualit\land  quantity  of 
all   solar   resources   on   peri  die   basis; 

(3)  the  development  of  ac  Ivities,  arrange- 
ments, and  procedures  foi  the  collection, 
evaluation,  and  dls.^cmlnatio  i  of  information 
and  data  relating  to  solar  energy  resource 
a;nessment. 

(b)  The  Chairman,  actl;  g  through  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Sj  ice  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Oceanic  i  ud  Atmospheric 
Admlalstratlon,  and  other  Apropriate  agen- 
cies, shall —  ^ 

(1)  develop  and  carry  ojt  a  general  plan 
for  Inventorying  all  form'l  of  solar  energy 
re..;ources  associated  with  I  jderal  lands  and 
'where  consistent  with  proj  irty  rj^hts)  non- 
Federal  lands: 

(2)  conduct  regional  sur  ey<;  based  upon 
such  general  plan,  using  [ni:  ivaiive  meteoro- 
logical, oceanographlc.  an  1  space-related 
techniques,  In  sufficient  nu  ibers  to  lead  to 
a  national  inver.tory  of  solar  energy  resources 
In  the  United  States; 

(3)  publish  and  make  av  liable  maps,  re- 
ports, and  other  documents  developed  from 
such  surveys  to  encourage  a  id  facilitate  the 
commercial  development  of  solar  energy  re- 
sources: and 

(1)  make  such  rcrommeni  atlons  for  legis- 
lation as  may  appear  to  le  neces.?3ry  to 
establish  policies  for  solar  i  (sources  Involv- 
ing Federal  lands  and  waten  consistent  with 
known  Inventories  of  var;ou  resource  types, 
with  the  stale  of  fechnclog  es  for  solar  en- 
ergy development,  and  v.'lthfvaluatlon  of  the 
environmental  Impacts  of  sfoh  development. 

EESE^HtH   AND   DEV^OFMENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Chalrmafi  shall  initiate  a 
research  and  development|program  for  the 
purpose  of  resolving  theimajor  technical 
problems  Inhibiting  comn^rclal  utilization 
of  solar  energy  in  the  Unli^d  Stales. 

(b)  In  connection  withSor  as  a  part  of 
such   program,   the   Chairr|an   shall — 

( 1 )  conduct,  encourage,  Jnd  promote  sci- 
entific research  and  studi^  to  develop  el- 
locilve  and  economical  processes  and  equip- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  solar  ener- 
gy la  an  acceptable  manner  for  beneficial 
uses;  I 

(2)  carry  out  systems,  Economic,  social, 
and  environmental  studies  |o  provide  a  basis 
for  research,  developmentiand  demonstra- 
tion planning  and  phasing;|and 

(3)  perform  or  cau.se  to  ta|  performed  tech- 
nology assessments  relevaiij;  to  the  utlllz.a- 
tion  of  solar  energy.  | 

(c)  The  specific  solar  er^rgy  technologies 
to  be  addressed  or  dealt  wl&i  In  the  pro^'ram 
shall  Include —  t 

( 1 )  direct  solar  heat  as|a  source  for  In- 
dustrial processes,  includl^  the  utilization 
cf  low-level  heat  for  proc($s  a::d  other  in- 
dur.trial  purpo.ses;  ^ 

(2)  thermal  energy  conv|rsion,  and  other 
methods,  for  the  generatlon|bf  electricity  and 
the  production  of  chemlcalluels; 
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(3)  the  conversion  of  cellulose  and  other 
organic  materials  (Including  wastes)  to  use- 
ful energy  or  fuels; 

(4)  photovoltaic  and  other  direct  conver- 
sion processes; 

(6)    sea  thermal  gradient  conversion; 

(6)  wlndpower  conversion; 

(7)  solar  heating  and  cooling  of  botislng 
and  of  commercial  and  public  buildings; 
and 

(8)  energy  storage. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Chairman  is  authorized 
to  initiate  a  program  to  de<-,ign  and  con- 
struct. In  specific  solar  energy  technologies 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  those  listed 
In  section  (6Mc)),  facilities  or  powerplants 
of  suRiclent  size  to  demonstrate  the  techni- 
cal and  economic  feasibility  of  utilizing  the 
various  fcrins  of  solar  energy.  The  specific 
goals  of  such  programs  shall  include — 

(1)  production  of  electricity  from  a  num- 
ber of  powerplants,  on  the  order  of  one  to 
ten  megawatts  each; 

(2)  production  of  synthetic  fuels  in  com- 
mercial quantities; 

(3)  large-scale  utilization  of  solar  en- 
er,7y  in  the  form  of  direct  heat; 

(4)  utilization  of  thermal  and  all  other 
byproducts  of  the  solar  facilities; 

(5)  design  and  development  of  hybrid 
systems  Involving  the  concomitant  utiliza- 
tion of  solar  and  otfaer  energy  sources;  and 

(0)  the  continuous  operation  of  such 
p'.ints  and  faculties  for  a  period  of  time. 

(b)  For  each  of  the  technologies  for  which 
a  .succc3.sful  and  appropriate  development 
prcgr.im  Is  completed,  the  Ch:.lrman  shall 
make  a  determination  to  proceed  to  demon- 
stration based  on  criteria  Including,  but  not 
necessarily  limited  to,  the  following: 

(1)  the  technological  feasibility  of  the 
I-  r.iject; 

(2)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  project, 
as  determined  by  an  economic  assessment; 

(3)  the  immediate  and  the  potential  uses 
of  the  solar  energy  utilized  in  the  project; 

(4)  long-term  national  need  for  the  tech- 
liology; 

id)  environmental  Impact: 

(G)  potential  for  technology  transfer  to 
other  appllc.^.tions;  and 

(7)  the  nature  and  extent  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation. If  any,  in  the  project. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  tlils  section,  the  Chairman,  acting 
through  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
may  provide  for  the  establishment  of  one  cr 
more  demonstration  projects  utilizing  each 
form  of  solar  energy,  which  shall  include,  as 
appropriate  the  specific  research,  develop- 
ment, pilot  plant  construction  and  operation, 
demonstration  plant  construction  and  opera- 
tion, and  other  facilities  and  activities  which 
may  he  necessary  to  show  commercial  viabil- 
ity of  the  specific  solar  technology. 

(d)  The  Chairman,  acting  through  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies,  is  authorls.ed  to 
Investigate  and  enter  into  agreements  for  the 
cooperative  development  of  facilities  to  dem- 
onstrate solar  technologies.  The  responsible 
Federal  agency  may  consider — 

(1)  cooperative  agreements  with  non- 
Federal  entitles  for  construction  of  facilities 
and  equipment  to  demonstrate  solar  energy 
technologies;  and 

(2)  cooperative  agreements  with  other 
Federal  agencies  for  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  aad  operation  of 
fa-lUties  to  produce  energy  for  direct  Fed- 
eral utiliaitton. 

(e)  The  Ch.iirman,  acting  through  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct and  operate  demonstration  projects 
without  entering  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  re-pect  to  such  projects,  if  the  Chair- 
man flndo  that — 

( 1 1  the  nature  of  the  resource,  the  geo- 
graphical location,  the  scale  and  ei;gineerlng 
derign  of  the  facilities,  the  techniques  of 
producUon,  or  any  other  sigiiificant  factor  of 


the  specific  demonstration  project  offers  op- 
portunities to  make  important  contributions 
to  the  general  knowledge  of  solar  resources, 
the  techniques  of  its  development,  or  public 
confidence  In  the  technology;  and 

(2)  there  is  no  opportunity  for  cooperative 
agreements  with  any  non-Federal  entity  will- 
ing and  able  to  cooperate  In  the  demonstra- 
tion project  under  subsection  (d)(1),  and 
there  Is  no  opportunity  for  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  other  Federal  agencies  under 
subsection  (d)  (2). 

(f)  If  the  estimate  of  the  Federal  invest- 
ment with  respect  to  construction  and  oper- 
ation cc.'-ts  of  any  demonstration  project 
proposed  to  be  established  under  this  section 
exceeds  $20,000,000.  no  amount  may  be  ap- 
propriated lor  such  project  except  as  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  legislation  hereafter 
enacted  by  tlie  Congress. 

(g)(1)  At  the  conclusion  of  any  demon- 
stration project  established  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, the  responsible  Federal  agencies  shall, 
by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  dispose  of  all 
Federal  property  Interests  which  they  have 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  section  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  law  and  the  terms  of  the 
cooperative  agreements  involved. 

(2)  The  agency  Involved  shall,  under  ap- 
propriate agreements  or  other  arrangements, 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  electricity,  syn- 
thetic fuels,  and  other  byproducts  of  the 
project  administered  by  such  agency. 

SOLAR    ENERGY    TECIIN-QLOCY    UTttlZATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  In  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act  the  Chairman,  utilizing  the 
capabilities  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
other  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  shall  establish  and 
operate  a  Solar  Energy  Information  Data 
Bank  (hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred 
to  as  the  "bank")  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing, reviewing,  processing,  aiid  disseminating 
Inrormation  and  data  in  all  of  the  solar 
energy  technologies  referred  to  in  section  7 
(c)  In  a  timely  and  accurate  manner  iu  sup- 
port of  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Information  and  data  compiled  In  the 
bai.k  shall  Include— 

(A)  technical  Information  (Including  re- 
ports. Journal  articles,  dissertations,  mono- 
graphs, and  project  descriptions)  on  solar 
energy  research,  development,  and  applica- 
tions; 

(B)  similar  technical  information  on  the 
de.Mgn,  construction,  and  maintenance  of 
e'luipment  utilizing  .solar  energy; 

(C)  general  information  on  solar  energy 
applications  to  be  d'srcmlnarod  for  popular 
consumption: 

(D)  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
materials  required  for  solar  cner;;y  activities 
and  equipment;  and 

(E)  engineering  performance  data  on 
equipment  and  devices  utilizing  solar  en- 
ergy. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  12,  the  Chairman  shall 
provide  retrieval  and  dissemination  services 
with  respect  to  the  information  described 
under  paragraph  (2)  for — 

(A)  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
organizations  that  are  active  in  the  area  of 
energy  resources  (and  their  contractors); 

(B)  universities  and  colleges  In  their  re- 
lated research  and  consulting  activities:  and 

(C)  the  private  sector  upon  request  in  ap- 
propriate cases. 

(4)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  subsection,  the  Chairman  shall  utilize, 
when  leasible.  the  exist. ng  data  base  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  information  in  Federal 
agencies,  adding  to  such  data  base  any  m- 
formatlon  described  in  paragraph  (2)  which 
does  not  already  reside  In  such  base.  He  shall 
coordinate  or  merge  this  data  bank  with 
other  Federal  energy  Information  data  banks 
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as  necessary  to  assure  eflSclent  and  effective 
operation. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act  the  Chairman  shall  perform  or 
cause  to  be  performed  studies  and  research 
on  incentives  to  promote  broader  utilization 
and  consumer  acceptance  of  solar  energy 
technologies. 

(0)  The  Chairman  shall  enter  into  such 
arrangements  and  take  such  other  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  provide 
for  the  effective  coordination  of  solar  energy 
technology  utilization  with  all  other  tech- 
nology utilization  programs  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

SCIENTIFIC    AND    TECHNICAL    EDUCATION 

Sec.  9.  The  Chairman,  acting  through  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  is'authorized 
and  directed  to  support  programs  of  educa- 
tion in  the  sciences  and  engineering  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  trained  personnel  to  per- 
form the  solar  energy  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  activities  required  under 
this  Act.  Such  support  may  include  fellow- 
ships, tralneeshlps,  technlcaU  training  pro- 
grams, technologist  training  programs,  and 
summer  Institute  programs. 

SOLAR    ENERGY    RESEARCH    INS'llTUTE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute,  which  shall  per- 
form such  research,  development,  and  related 
functions  as  the  Chairman  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  connection 
with  the  Project's  activities  under  this  Act 
or  to  be  otherwise  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
pose and  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Institute  may  be  located  (as  des- 
ignated by  the  Chairman)  at  any  new  or 
existing  Federal  laboratory  (including  a  non- 
Federal  laboratory  performing  functions  un- 
der a  contract  entered  into  with  the  Proj- 
ect or  with  any  of  the  agencies  represented 
in  the  Project  as  well  as  a  laboratory  whose 
personnel  are  Federal  employees). 

INTERNATIONAL      COOPERATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Chairman,  in  furtherance 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Is  authorized  to 
cooperate  and  participate  Jointly  with  other 
nations,  especially  those  with  agreements  for 
scientific  cooperation  with  tlie  United  States, 
in  the  following  activities: 

(1)  interlnstltutional.  bilater.il.  or  multi- 
lateral research  projects  in  the  field  of  solar 
energy;  and 

(2)  agreements  and  programs  which  will 
facilitate  the  exchanse  of  information  and 
data  relating  to  solar  energy  resource  as- 
sessment and  solar  energy  technologies. 

(b)  The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
authorized  to  encourage,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  and  consistent  with  the 
other  objectives  of  this  Act,  International 
participation  and  cooperation  in  the  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  programs  of  ed- 
ucation to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in 
section  9. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  12.  The  Chairman  in  consultation 
v;lth  the  heads  of  the  Federal  agencies  hav- 
ing functions  under  this  Act  and  with  other 
aporoprlate  oflicers  and  agencies,  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this  act 
promptly  and  efBciently.  Each  such  officer  or 
agency.  In  consultation  with  the  Chairman, 
may  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  his  or 
its  particular  functions  under  this  Act 
promptly  and  efficiently. 

ANNU.^L    REPORTS 

Se:.  13.  The  Chairman  shall  report,  on  an 
p.iuiual  b.tsis,  to  the  Pi-esldent  and  the  Con- 
gress all  actions  taken  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  all  action  planned  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  and,  to  the  extent  practical,  a  pro- 
jection of  activities  and  fundin-j;  require- 
ments, for  the  enduing  five  years  The  Chair- 
man also  shall  recommend,  as  he  deems 
appropriate,   any   legislation   or   reorganiza- 


tion which  might  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

INFORMATION    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  14.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Chairman  (or  the  head  of 
any  agency  which  assumes  the  functions  of 
the  Project  pursuant  to  section  16)  sliall 
keep  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect  to 
all  activities  under  this  Act. 

comprehensive   program   DEFINITION 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Chairman  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram definition  of  an  Integrated  effort  and 
commitment  for  effectively  developing  solar 
energy  resources.  The  Chairman,  in  prepar- 
ing such  program  definition,  shall  utilize  and 
consult  with  the  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  and  local  government  agencies, 
and  private  organizations. 

(b)  The  Chairman  shall  transmit  such 
comprehensive  program  definition  to  the 
President  and  to  each  House  of  the  Congre.^s. 
An  interim  report  shall  be  transmitted  not 
later  than  March  1,  1975.  Tiie  comprehensive 
program  definition  shall  be  transmitted  as 
soon  as  possible  thereafter,  ijut  in  anv  case 
not  later  than  June  30,  1975. 

transfer    of    Ft'NCTIONS 

Sec.  16.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  law  creating  a  permanent 
Federal  organization  or  agency  having  juris- 
diction over  the  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment functions  of  the  United  States 
(or  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  if  the  effective  date  of 
such  law  occurs  prior  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act),  all  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Project  and  all  of  the  research  and 
development  functions  (and  other  functions 
except  those  related  to  scientific  and  tech- 
nical education)  vested  in  Fede-al  agencies 
under  this  Act  along  with  related  records, 
documents,  personnel,  obligations,  and  other 
Items,  to  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate, 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  such 
organization  or  agency. 

authoriz.^tion  or  APPRORI-ITIONS 

Sec.  17.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated— 

(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
197C.  $75,000,000; 

(2)  for  subsequent  fiscal  years,  only  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  hereafter  may  author- 
ize by  law; 

(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  authorized 
for  the  construction  of  demonstrations  pur- 
suant to  section  7(f)    of  this  Act;   and 

(4)  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  to  be  made  available  for 
use  in  the  preparation  of  the  comprehensive 
program  definition  under  section  15. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  Senate  bill. 
Olin  E.  Tfague, 

?IlKE    MCCO-IMACK, 

Don  Ft'QUA, 
James  W.  Svmington, 
Charles  A.  Mosher, 
Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr., 
John  W.  Wydlf.r, 
Mancgcrs  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Hfnry  M.  Jackson, 
Bennett  J.  Johnstoi.',  Jr., 
Floyd  K.  Haskell, 
Patil  Fannin, 
James  McClvue, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Explan.itory   Statement    of   the 
Cn?rMtTTE  nr  Conierence 

T!-e  managers  on  t^p  part  of  the  Hc-.;'e  r^nd 
the  Senate  at  the  confereiice  on  the  dis^r-rce- 
ing  votes  of  the  two  IIOi;ses  on  the  aniend- 


menis  of  tlie  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3234)  to 
authorize  a  vigorous  Federal  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  to 
assure  the  utilization  of  solar  energy  ais  a 
viable  source  for  our  national  energy  needs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  expl.^nation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute 
text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  lis  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
Se.:ate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
dt.lerenres  between  the  Sen.ite  bill,  th.e  House 
amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  are  noted  below,  except  for  cleri- 
cr.l  c">:rectlons,  onformlng  changes  made 
necescary  by  acreemen»s  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  minor  drafting  and  cU.rifyirij 
c'L^nges. 

SHORT  title 
Sevate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  this  legLsla- 
ti'.,'!  mty  be  cited  as  the  'Solar  Energy  Re- 
search. Developmant,  and  Demonstration  Act 
of  1974". 

House  amendment 

Thi^  Ho  7S3  amendment  was  the  same  as  the 
SeiiateblU. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conferciice  suhstl'-te  is  the  same  .".a 
theie-iate  bill. 

FIMDINGS    and    PO'^ICY 

Senate  bill 

S;  .-tion  2ia)  of  the  Senate  bill  m-^de  the 
folljv.-ing  findings:  (1)  dependence  on  noi;- 
rcne.vable  energy  resources  cannot  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely;  (2)  renewable  energy 
r^sjurces,  such  as  solar  energy,  should  be  de- 
veloped: (3)  research  and  development  with 
respect  to  sclpr  energv  has  been  extremely 
limited:  and  (4)  the  Nation  should  under- 
tak'^  a  5-year,  $1  billion  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  program  with  re- 
spect to  energy  alternatives. 

Section  2(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  it  is  tlie  policy  of  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
mcnt  to  (1)  pursue  a  solar  energy  research 
and  development  program:  and  (2)  develop 
and  demonstrate  methods  for  the  commercial 
uso  cf  solar  energy. 

House  aviendment 

Section  2  of  the  House  amendment  v%ras  es- 
.sentlally  the  same  as  section  2(a)  of  the 
.Senate  bill,  except  that  the  House  amend- 
ment made  the  follov^mg  additional  find- 
ings: (1)  society  depends  on  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  energy;  (2)  the  Imbalance  l>etweeu  the 
fupply  and  demand  for  fuels  and  energy 
probably  will  persist;  (3)  solar  energy  tech- 
nologies presently  are  at  widely  differing 
stages  of  development;  (4)  the  United  States 
balance  of  trade  would  be  improved  by  the 
export  of  viable  equipment  utilizing  "solar 
energy:  and  (5)  mass  production  and  use  of 
equipment  utilizing  solar  energy  would  make 
the  United  States  less  dependent  upon  for- 
eign energy  sources. 

Section  3  of  the  House  amendment  was  es- 
sentially the  same  as  section  2(b)  of  the 
Senate  bUl. 

Conference  cubstitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  is 
the  Senate  bill,  with  the  following  changes: 

1.  The  conference  substitute  incorporates 
the  5  finding's  of  the  House  amendment 
which  were  not  contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  changes  the 
second  finding  made  by  the  Senate  bill  In 
order  to  stress  that  development  of  renew - 
n'ole  and  nonpollutlng  energy  resources 
Fhoiild  be  expedited. 

3.  The  conferees  agree  that  the  objective 
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of  this  legislation  Is  tcachleve,  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date,  the  commercial  viability 
of  various  applications  df  solar  energy  tech- 
nology. They  also  agrei  that  suggesting  r 
specific  time  period.  wlt|iln  which  this  goal 
could  be  reached  for  anjt  particular  technol- 
ogy or  feToup  of  technofi)gies,  is  premature. 
The  conference  sub.stiti^e,  therefore,  omits 
reference  to  a  5-year  period  In  the  fourth 
Hading  made  by  the  Seaate  bill. 

Consistent  with  this,  *he  conferees  agree 
to  alter  the  Senate  languj^ge  which  estimated 
a  need  for  a  Federal  Inv^Kiment  of  $1  billion 
over  5  years  to  carry  o|»t  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation.  They  iigree  that,  while  an 
outlay  of  this  niagnitiidt  or  niore  may  well 
be  required,  it  is  too  early  to  deflnc  the 
necessary  level  of  expencgtures.  They  there- 
fore agree  to  qualify  thefl  billion  figure  by 
stating  that  the  financial  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram may  '■.  . .  reach  o|  exceed  . .  .••  that 
amount.  The  conferees  |agree  that  these 
changes  from  the  Semte  bill  are  not  meant 
to  contravene  the  intent lof  proceeding  ex- 
peditiously toward  achievtig  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation. 

DEFiNITlO 

Senpte 
Section  3  of  the  Senate 
following  definitions: 

1.  Th©  term  '•utllizatlo 
was  defined  to  mean  varl. 
nology  applications  cf  sol 

2.  The  term  "ProJecL"  w, 
the  Solar  Energr  Ccoidin 
ment  Project. 

3.  The  term  "Ch.-»ii-ma 
mean  the  Chairman  of  t 

House  amen 
Section  4  of  the  Kous. 
talned  the  following  defl„ 

1.  The  term  "solar  ener|y"  was  defined  to 
mean  energy  which  has  «cently  originated 
In  the  Sun,  including  d»ect  nnd  Indirect 
solar  radiation  and  vajfoiis  Intermediate 
Eolar  energy  forms.  if 

2.  The  term  "bj-produci"  wa.s  defined  to 
Include,  with  respect  to  Solar  energy  tech- 
nologies and  precedes.  Any  solar  energy 
products  other  than  tho^  associated  with 
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bill  contained  th© 

of  solar  energy" 
IS  advanced  tech- 
r  energy. 

defined  to  mean 
ion  nnd  Manage- 


was   defined 

Project. 

ic)l£ 

|amendm€nt  con 
Itlons: 


to 


or  constituting  the  primaA  product  of  such 
technologies  or  processes.   ' 

3.  The  term  "insolatio^"  was  defitied  to 
mean  the  rate  at  which  ^\&t  energy  Is  re- 
ceived at  the  surface  of  thi  earth.  Such  term 
covered  both  direct  and  scattered  solar  radia- 
tion. 

4.  Tlie  term  "Projecf  ■«ras  defined  In  the 
snme  manner  as  In  the  Senate  bill. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitiite  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  incorpiprates  the  defini- 
tion of  "Chairman"  contained  in  the  Senate 
b;il. 

COORDINATION    AND    MANittEMENT    PROJECT 

Senate  b^l 

Section  4(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  established 
the  Solar  Energy  Coordination  and  Man- 
agement Project  (hereinafter  In  thi.s  state- 
ment referred  to  as  the  "P^iject") . 

Section  4(b)  provided  |thai  the  Project 
would  be  compased  of  6  members  as  follo'vs: 
(1 )  an  Assistant  Director  o|  the  National  Sell 
ence  Foundation  (hereinafter  in  this  state- 
ment referred  to  as  "NSF"!),  (2)  an  A-SSist- 
r!ii  Secretary  of  Housing  afld  Urban  Develop, 
iieiit  (hereinafter  in  this  Itatminm  refe.red 
fj  8«!  "HUD");  (3>  a  memfer  cf  the  Pedcal 
Fr.-vpr  CommtsElcn  ihereinlfter  in  th'.s  ."state- 
r.ifu';  referred  to  as  "FPC"\s  (4)  nn  Associate 
A-'.minist.-aior  of  the  Nat|on:.l  AercnauUcs 
and  Space  Administration  (hereinafter  In 
t:-..;  statement  referred  tof 
thL-  G  'ntrul  Manager  of  li 
C:>minl6sion  (hereinafter 
roiTred  to  a-;  "AEG");  ai.  _ 
Hesignated   by   the  Presid^it. 

bectlon  4(b)  al.so  provklfd  that  the  Presl- 


as  ••N.^SA'i;  (.^s 
R  Atomic  Energy 
Ifi  thin  statement 
(6)    a  member 


dent  shall  designate  one  member  of  th© 
Project  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Project. 
Section  4(c)  provided  that  th©  Project 
shall  be  responsible  for  th©  management 
and  coordination  of  a  national  solar  energy 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
program. 

House  amendment 
Section  5(a)  of  the  House  amendment  was 
the  same  as  section  4(a)  of  the  Senate  bill. 
Section  6(b)  of  the  Hou.se  amendment  was 
essentially  the  same  as  section  4(b)  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Section  5(c)  of  the  Hciiae  anieuUment  was 
c.ssontially  the  same  as  section  4(c)  of  the 
Senate  bUl,  except  that  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  solar  energy  research, 
development,  snd  demonstration  program 
shall  inciude  (1)  determmation  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  resource  base;  (2)  research  and 
development  on  solar  eiiergy  technologies: 
and  (3)  demonstration  of  appropriate  solar 
energy  technologies. 

Section  5(d)  of  the  Hou.e  amendment  pro- 
\idPd  tliat  the  Project  shall  cooperate  with 
NSF.  NASA,  AEC.  HUD,  and  FPC,  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  under  section  5.  Such 
subsection  also  provided  for  the  responsibil- 
ities of  each  such  agency  and  authorized  the 
head  of  each  such  agency  to  detail  personnel 
to  the  Project. 

Section  5(e)  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  Project  shall  have  overall  au- 
thority with  respect  to  programs  and  proj- 
ects initiated  imder  this  legislation.  Tlte 
agencies  Involved,  however,  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  and  administration 
of  each  such  program  or  project. 

Section  5(f)  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized NASA  to  undertake  and  carry  out 
programs  itssigned  to  It  by  the  Project. 
Conference  substitute 
'I  he  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  with  the  foUowUig 
changes: 

1.  The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
if  the  member  of  the  Project  designr.ted  by 
the  President  is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Federal  Ctovernment.  he  shall  receive  no  ad- 
ditional salary.  If  he  Is  not  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government,  he  shall 
receive  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual 
ra'e  of  pay  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  for  each  day  during  which  he  serves 
as  a  member. 

2.  Tlie  conference  substitute  specifics  that 
tiie  responsibilities  of  HUD  shall  be  carried 
oiit  pursuant  to  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cool- 
ing Demonstration  Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-409; 
88  filat.  1069). 

3.  The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  re:.ponslblllties  of  NSF  are  altered  with 
regard  to  overall  funding.  Presently,  NSF  is 
the  lead  agenc\-  for  solar  energy  R&D.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  Intent  of  the  conferees 
for  appropriations  to  the  Project  to  be  made 
through  NSF  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  beyond. 
The  deletion  of  "basic  and  applied"  in  de- 
scribing NSF  research  responsibilities  is  con- 
sistent with  the  conferees'  desire  to  not 
change  the  character  of  NSr  programs. 

4.  Section  5(c)(1)  of  the  House  amtrd- 
nipnt.  as  incorporated  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute, refers  to  a  general  survey  of  the  solar 
resource  biise.  It  is  anticipated  that  detailed 
a.ssessmcnts  will  be  made  In  specific  geo- 
graphical areas,  in  addition  to  the  general 
survey;?,  in  conjunctinn  with  demonstrations. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  Project 
should,  \\)icnever  appllcahie.  cooperate  w'ith 
and  make  use  of  the  experil.se  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  not  Included  as  members  of  the 
Project,  such  as  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration and  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric AUminisiration. 

b:     'iVaCE    Df.iKRMINATION    A.VD      ASSrSSMENT 

Senate  bill 

>'o  pro^^.'io.i. 

House  amendment 
Secilon  C;a)  of  the  House  amendment,  re- 
quired the  Chairman  to  initiate  a  .,olar  en- 


ergy resource  determination  and  assessment 
program.  This  program,  which  shall  empha- 
size th©  identification  of  promising  areas  for 
commercial  exploitation  and  development 
shall  have  the  following  goals:  (1)  develop- 
ing methods  to  predict  the  availability  of 
solar  energy  resources;  (2)  developing  in- 
strumentation, methodology  and  procedures 
necessary  to  measure  solar  energy  resources; 
(3)  developing  proposed  agreements  and  pro- 
grams with  other  countries  with  respect  to 
Kolar  energy  resources  assessment;  and  (4) 
developing  arrangements  for  the  flow  of  in- 
formation and  data  with  respect  to  solar 
energy  resources  asse.ssm.ent. 

Section  6(b)  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
^lUired  the  Chairman,  acting  throtigh  NASA 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  to  (1)  develop  a  plan  for 
inventorying  solar  energy  resources  associ- 
ated with  Federal  lands  and,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  property  rights,  with  non- 
Federal  lands:  (2)  conduct  regional  surveys 
leading  to  a  national  Inventory  of  solar  en- 
ergy resources;  (3)  malce  available  maps  and 
reports  developed  from  such  surveys  to  en- 
cotjrage  commercial  development "  of  solar 
energv'  resources;  and  (4)  make  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  with  respect  to 
Federal  leasing  policies  for  solar  energy 
resources. 

Conference  substitjite 

The  conference  substitute  Is  th©  sam©  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  omits  the  provision  re- 
lating to  developing  proposed  agreements 
and  programs  v.ith  other  countries  with  re- 
spect to  solar  energy  resources  assessment, 
since  provisions  relating  to  Uiternatlonal  co- 
operation are  contained  in  a  new  section 
added  by  the  conference  substitute. 

The  conference  substitute  also  authorizes 
NSF  to  encourage  international  participation 
and  cooperation  in  developing  and  maintain- 
ing programs  of  technical  and  scientific  edu- 
cation. 

RESEARCH   AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Senate  bill 

Section  5  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  Ciialrman  shall  Initiate  a  research  and 
development  program  to  resolve  technical 
problems  with  respect  to  commercial  utiliza- 
tion of  solar  energy.  Section  5  also  provided 
that  such  program  shall  Include  (1)  scien- 
tific research  and  studies  to  develop  solar 
energy  processes  and  equipment;  (2)  systems, 
economic,  social,  and  environmental  studies 
with  respect  to  use  of  solar  energy;  (3)  tech- 
nical assessments  with  respect  to  use  of 
solar  energy;  and  (4)  cooperation  with  other 
nations  hi  Interinstltutional,  bilateral,  or 
multilateral  research  projects  with  respect  to 
solar  energy. 

Section  5  also  provided  that  the  program 
shall  deal  with  specific  solar  energy  technol- 
ogies, hicluding  (I)  direct  solar  heat  as  a 
source  for  Industrial  processes;  (2)  thermal 
energy  conversion;  (3)  conversion  of  cellu- 
lo.se  and  other  organic  materials  to  useful  en- 
ergy or  fuels;  (4)  photovoltaic  and  other  di- 
rect conversion  processe.s;  (5)  sea  thermal 
power  conversion;  and  (6)  whidpower  con- 
version. 

Houcc  atJ'Cndment 

Section  7(a)  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quired the  Chairman  to  Initiate  a  research 
aid  development  program  to  facilitate  com- 
mercial utilization  of  solar  energy  resources. 
Section  7(b)  provided  for  the  conduct  of  (1) 
ba.sic  research  in  all  aspectjs  of  solar  energy 
resources:  (2)  various  environmental  and 
other  stiiUle.s  to  provide  a  basis  for  research 
and  development  planning  and  phasing;  (3) 
technology  assessments;  and  (4)  develop- 
ment of  means  to  use  the  solar  ciiergy  re- 
source base,  with  specific  attention  directed 
to  (A)  improving  the  capability  to  predict 
euvlror.menw.l  impacts  of  solar  energy  re- 
sources development;  (B)  identifying  social, 
legal,  and  economic  problems  a-^oclated  with 
solar  energy  reoouices  develcpmont;  and  (C) 
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development  of  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries to  exchange  information  and  support 
cooperative  research. 

Section  7(c)  was  essentially  the  same  as 
those  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Senate 
bill  which  required  the  program  to  deal  with 
specific  solar  energy  technologies,  except  that 
the  House  amendment  also  Included  (1) 
solar  heating  and  cooling  of  housing  and  of 
commerclEa  and  public  buildings;  and  (2) 
energy  storage. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  approach  of 
th©  Senate  bill  vith  respect  to  the  require- 
ment of  scientific  research  and  studies  to 
develop  solar  energy  processes  and  equip- 
ment. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Senate  bill 

Section  6  of  the  Senate  bill  required  the 
Chairman  to  (1)  solicit  proposals  for  dem- 
onstration plants  with  respect  to  each  tech- 
nology described  In  section  5(c)  of  the 
Senate  bUl;  such  proposals  shall  include  a 
description  of  (A)  the  proposed  plant  or  fa- 
cility; (B)  an  economic  assessment  of  costs 
and  benefits  of  the  project;  (C)  an  assess- 
ment of  uses  of  solar  energy  utilized  In  the 
project;  and  (D)  the  nature  and  extent  of 
any  anticipated  Federal  participation;  (2) 
select  proposals  for  demonstration,  based 
upon  (A)  economic  costs  and  feasibility;  (B) 
national  Interest  considerations  with  respect 
to  the  technology;  (C)  envlrorunental  Im- 
pact; (D)  potential  for  technology  transfer 
to  other  applications;  and  (E)  likelihood  of 
success  for  commercial  application;  and  (3) 
conduct  feasibility  studies  for  a  full-scale 
demonstration  program  for  each  of  the  spe- 
cific selected  proposals. 

Section  8(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  th©  Chairman,  in  cooperation  with  the 
AEC,  may  Initiate  small-scale  demonstration 
programs  Involving  a  total  Federal  invest- 
ment of  not  more  than  $20  million.  Section 
8(b)  provided  that  tlie  AEC  shall  be  directly 
responsible  for  administering  construction 
contracts  and  agreements  with  non-Federal 
participants  In  the  small-scale  demonstra- 
tions. 

Section  8(c)  authorized  the  AEC  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  non-Federal  utilities, 
industries,  and  governmental  entitles  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  small-scale 
demonstration  programs. 

Section  8(d)  provided  that  no  agreement 
shall  be  entiered  Into  under  section  8  unless 
the  Chairman  determines  that  ( 1 )  the  nature 
of  the  resource,  location,  and  facilities  In- 
volved, offers  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  solar  energy;  (2)  the  po- 
tential non-Federal  participants  are  willing 
and  capable  to  make  contributions  toward 
the  capital  cost  of  the  program;  and  (3)  the 
development  of  benefits  under  the  program 
is  unlikely  to  be  accomplished  without  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Section  9(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that,  after  establishment  of  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration 
(hereinafter  In  this  statement  referred  to  as 
•ERDA"),  the  Administrator  of  ERDA  shall 
administer  contracts  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  any  demonstration  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  Congress.  Section 
9(b)  provided  that  If,  on  the  date  of  submis- 
sion of  the  report  required  by  section  7(b)  of 
the  Senate  bill,  ERDA  has  not  been  estab- 
lished, then  the  President  shall  designate  an 
i'.pproprlate  agency  to  carry  out  the  functions 
01  leetion  9(a). 

House  amendment 
"^■ectlon  8(a)  of  the  House  amendment  a\t- 
thurized  the  Chairman  to  initiate  a  piograni 
•  o  flciign  and  operate  facilities  or  powcr- 
plcnts  to  demon.strate  the  feasibility  of  uti- 
lizing solar  energy.  Section  8(a)  also  estab- 
lished various  goals  of  such  program. 
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Section  8(b)  authorized  the  Chairman  to 
establish  one  or  more  demonstration  proj- 
ects utilizing  each  form  of  solar  energy.  The 
Chairman  was  given  authority  to  obtain, 
through  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  plants 
and  other  real  property  used  in  nny  demon- 
stration project. 

Ar.y  agency  designated  by  the  Chairman 
to  conduct  a  demonstration  project  shall 
provide  for  the  disposal  of  electric  energy 
and  other  byproducts  of  such  project.  Stich 
dispostlion,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
shall  be  achieved  through  the  sale  of  such 
electric  energy  or  other  byproducts. 

Section  8(c)  authorised  the  Chairman,  act- 
ing through  appropriate  Federal  agencies,  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  non -Federal 
entitles  for  the  development  of  solar  demon- 
stration facilities. 

Section  8(d)  required  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral agencies,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
gram established  under  section  8,  to  dispose 
of  Federal  property  Interests  which  have  been 
acquired  pursuant  to  such  program.  Such 
disposition  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  agency  determines  to  be  rea- 
sonable, or  In  accordaroe  with  the  terms  of 
any  cooperative  agreement  which  Is  Involved. 

Section  8(e)  provided  that  preference  shall 
be  given  to  solar  energy  technologies  with 
the  best  opportunity  for  commercial  success 
and  environmental  acceptability  in  selecting 
technologies  for  demonstration. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
Chairman  to  Initiate  a  program  to  construct 
demonstration  facilities  or  powerplants  for 
the  development  and  use  of  solar  energy.  The 
goals  of  such  program  include  ( 1 )  production 
of  electricity  from  a  number  of  powerplants, 
ranging  from  1  to  10  megawatts  each;  (2) 
production  of  synthetic  fuels  In  commercial 
quantities;  (3)  use  of  solar  energy  In  the 
form  of  direct  heat;  and  (4)  use  of  thermal 
and  all  other  byproducts;  (5)  design  and 
development  of  hybrid  systems;  and  (6)  con- 
tlntious  operation  of  the  facilities  or  power- 
plants  for  a  period  of  time. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  provides  that, 
with  respect  to  each  solar  energy  technology 
for  which  a  development  program  Is  com- 
pleted, the  Chairman  shall  determine 
whctlier  to  proceed  to  demonstration.  His 
determination  shall  be  based.  In  part,  upon 
consideration  of  the  followhig  criteria:  (1) 
technological  feasibility  of  the  project;  (2) 
costs  and  benefits  of  the  project;  (3)  uses 
of  the  solar  energy  to  be  utilized  In  the 
project;  (4)  long-term  national  need  for  the 
technology  Involved  In  the  project;  (5)  en- 
vironmental Impact;  (6)  potential  of  tech- 
nology transfer  to  other  applications;  and 
(7)  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  Federal 
participation  In  the  project. 

The  conference  substitute  al.so  provides 
that  the  Chairman,  acting  through  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies,  may  establish 
one  or  more  demonstration  projects  utilizing 
each  form  of  solar  energy.  The  conference 
substitute  authorizes  the  Chairman,  acting 
through  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
to  investigate  and  enter  Into  agreements  for 
the  cooperative  development  of  facilities  to 
demonstrate  solar  energy  technologies.  The 
responsible  Federal  agencies  may  consider 
(1)  cooperative  agreements  with  non-Fed- 
eral entitles;  and  (2)  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  other  Federal  agencies  for  pro- 
duction of  energy  for  direct  Federal  utiliza- 
tion. 

The  conference  substitute  also  authorizes 
the  Ch.Tirman,  acting  through  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  to  operate  demoa- 
.stratton  projects  without  entering  into  any 
cooperative  agreements  with  respect  to  such 
projcts,  If  the  Chairman  finds  that  (1)  the 
nature  of  the  resource,  location,  and  facili- 
ties involved,  oders  an  opportunity  to  con- 
trlijute  to  the  development  of  solar  energy; 
and   (2)    there  is  no  opportunity  for  agree- 


ments with  non-Federal  entitles  or  with 
other  Federal  agencies. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
if  the  estimate  of  Federal  Investment  in  a 
demonstration  project  exceeds  $20  million, 
then  no  amount  may  be  appropriated  for 
such  project  except  as  specifically  author- 
ized by  legislation  hereafter  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that,  at  the  concluLion  of  a  demonstration 
project,  the  responsible  Federal  agencies 
shall  dispose  of  all  Federal  property  inter- 
ests in  the  project  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  e>:i3ting  law  and  the  terms  of  the  co- 
operative agreements  Involved.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  also  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral agency  Involved  shall  dispose  of  elec- 
tricity, synthetic  fuels,  and  other  byproducts 
of  the  project  administered  by  such  agency. 

SOLAR     EXTECRY     TECHNOLOGY     UTILIZATION 

Senate  bill 

Section  10(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
and  directed  the  Chan-man  to  collect  and 
disseminate  information  and  data  with  re- 
spect to  applications  of  solar  energy  devel- 
oped under  this  legislation,  including  (1) 
technical  information  resulting  from  re- 
searcli  and  demonstration  programs  specified 
under  sections  5,  6,  at-.d  8  of  tiie  Senate  bill: 
and  (2)  general  Information  on  solar  energy 
applications. 

Section  10(b)  provided  that  the  Chairman 
shall  encourage  development  of  agreements 
and  programs  with  other  countries  to  ex- 
chiinjje  information  relating  to  solar  enersy 
resource  assessment. 

Section  11  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  Chairman  shall  take  necessary  steps  to 
coordinate  solar  energy  technology  utiliza- 
tion with  all  other  technology  utllzation  pio- 
grams  of  the  Federal  Government. 
House  amendment 

Section  11  (a)  of  the  Hotxse  amendment  re- 
quired the  Chairman  to  establish  a  Solar 
Energy  Information  Data  Bank  to  collect 
and  disseminate  hiformation  and  data  with 
respect  to  solar  energy  technologies.  The 
Chairman  was  required  to  provide  retrieval 
and  dissemination  services  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governmental  organizations,  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  the  private  sector. 
The  Chairman  was  required  to  utilize  the  ex- 
isting scientific  and  technical  Information 
data  base  of  Federal  agencies,  and  to  coordi- 
nate cr  merge  the  data  bank  established 
under  section  11(a)  with  other  Federal  energv 
information  data  banks  as  necessary  to  as- 
sure efficient  operation. 

Section  11(b)  required  the  Chairman  to 
establish  a  solar  energy  incentives  tisk  force. 
The  functions  of  such  task  force  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  programs  to  accel- 
erate commercial  application  and  co-TSumer 
utilization  of  solar  energy  technology-;  (2) 
conduct  a  program  of  research  and  investiga- 
tion concerning  problems  in  developing  and 
uLilizing  solar  energy;  a. id  (3)  carry  Oii  a 
program  of  research  and  investigation  con- 
cerning social,  legal,  and  common  barriers 
to  public  acceptr.nce  and  use  of  solcr  energy. 

Section   11(c)    required  the  Chairman  to 
make  arrangements  to  coordinate  soler  en- 
ergy technology  utilization  with  other  Fed- 
eral technology  utllb'atlon  programs. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  with  the  following 
changes: 

1.  Th*'  conference  substitute  specifically 
requires  the  data  bank  to  compile  informa- 
tion and  data  on  solar  energy  applications 
which  would  he  appropriate  for  popular  con- 
sumption. 

2.  Tlie  co^iferer.ce  stibstitute  omits  the 
provislcn  of  the  House  amendment  wiilch 
required  establ*rhment  of  a  solar  energy  in- 
centives task  force.  In  place  of  such  provi- 
sion, the  conference   substitute   Includes   a 
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provision  which  require^  the  Chairman  to 
perform  studies  and  re^arch  on  Incentives 
to  promote  broader  use  k  and  consumer  ac- 
ceutance  of  solar  energy ttechnologles. 

SCIENTiriC    AND    TECH^CAL    EDUCATION 

Senate  hill 

Section  12  of  the  Senkte  bill  authorized 
the  Chairman,  acting  th|ouE;h  NSF,  to  sup- 
port education  programs  ato  provide  the  nec- 
essary trained  personnel  fo  perform  solar  en- 
ergy research,  deveiopme|»t,  and  demonstra- 
tion activities  required  jander  this  legisla- 
tion. Section  12  provide^  that  such  support 
may  include  feilowshlpsi  traineeships.  tech- 
nlcal  training  programs/ teciinologist  train- 
ing progr-Tins.  and  summer  Irstiti'le  pro- 
g'-ains. 

Uoitse  amer^-ne-'it 

Section  9  of  the  Houg|  amendnie:it  pro- 
vided  that   i^  is  the  pol^y  of  tlie  Congress 


provide   trained 

ir  energy  research. 

tratlon    activities. 

port  educational 

uate  such  policy. 

nate  its  actlvltleT 

rmanent  Federal 

.vim?   Jurisdiction 

•velopmert  func- 


to  encourage  programs 
personnel  to  carry  out  sol 
development,  and  demo; 
NSF  was  authorized  to  s 
programs  designed  to  effe 
NSF  was  required  to  coon 
with  the  Project  or  any 
organization   or   agency 

over  Federal  research  and     ^...^..v  .....^- 

tions.  NSF  also  was  authoJzed  to  encourage 
to  the  maximum  extent  lossible   and  con 
slstcr.t  with  o'her  objectlfcs  of  this  leeicla 
tlon.  International   particfcatlon  and   coop 
eration    with    respect    tofeducaticia!    pro- 
grams. ■ 
Conference  su 
The  coi-.ference  substlt 
the  Senate  bill,  except   t 
substitute  authori.tes  an 
man    to   support   such   e 
instead   of   allowing   si;c 
matter  of  discretion 

SOLAR    FNERCV    r,FSE/> 

Senate 

Section   14   of   the  Sen 
a    Solar    Energy    Re.searc 
shall   perform   functions  _. 
the    Chairman.    The    Chajrman    n-.ay    locate 
such    Institute    at    any   federal    I.Tbcratorv 
or     any     non-Federal     la|)oratorv     If     such 
laboratory  is  under  ccn 
ect,  or  any  Federal  agency 
Project.  If  the  personnel 
are  Federal  employees. 

House  amen 

Section   10  of  the  Hou 
the  same  as  section   14 

Conference  su 

The  conference  siibstit 
the  Senate  bill. 

INTERNA! lONAI.  C 

Senate  b 

Section  5  of  the  .Senat 
Chairman    to    seek    coone 
nations   regarding   variou 
search  projects.  Section  1 
bill    required    the    Chair 

agreements   with   other   c,^ .,   _^ ..^ 

exchange   of    Informatlon^relallng    to    solar 
energy   resource   assessme"  t. 

House  amenc  vent 

Sections  6,  7.  and  9  of    he  House  amend- 
ment contained  proUslon;   relating  to  Inter- 
national cooperation   whij  a   were  similar  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Senile  bill. 
Conference  iuj^ititutc 

The  conference  sub.stl&ite  combined  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  j|nd  Hour:2  xerslons 
Into  one  single  section  sficincally  addressed 
i  >  international  '.-ooperaijon.  The  conferees 
a.roe  that  the  c.e. ciopmait  cl  solar  encri^-y 
wl'l  be  e'lhanced  by  coojiration  with  other 
•letiono  in  tho  research  nrojects  established 
by  this  lcgi.3]atlon  and  ^  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  lUiorHiation  a4d  dat 


tiijtte 
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REGULATIONS 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
Section  13  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quired the  Chairman,  together  with  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  functio:is  under  this  legis- 
lation and  other  appropriate  ollicers  and 
agencies,  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
tills  Icgiolation. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  subitiuue  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment.  f 

ANNUAL      REPj^V.S 

Seriate  bill 

3e;tio.i  1.3  of  the  Ssnate  bill  required  the 
Chairman  to  report  on  an  annual  basis 
lo  the  Pre3ident  and  lo  the  Congress  wltli 
respect  to  ( 1)  aciions  taliea  under  this  legis- 
lation; (2)  actions  planned  for  the  ensuing 
year;  and  (3)  to  the  extent  practical,  activi- 
ties a/.d  funding  requirements  for  the  en- 
sui.iG  5  years.  The  Chairman  was  required 
to  reconuncnd.  as  he  deems  appropriate,  any 
legislation  or  reorganization  wlilch  may 
further  the  r-urposes  of  this  legislation. 
Houze  amendment 

Section  12  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quired e  cii  Federal  agency  with  lunctions 
under  this  leglslalicn  to  report;  to  the  Presi- 
ilcu.,  a:  d  to  the  Co.igress  with  respect  to 
the  acUvities  of  such  atei'.cy.  The  Chairman 
was  required  to  transmit  an  annual  special 
report  lo  the  President  and  to  tlie  Congress 
oummar. -ii  g  all  activities  under  this  legis- 
lation. 

COiifercnce  substitute 

The  co:.Xerence  suostitu'.e  is  the  same  as 
tiio  Senate  bill. 

infokmation  to  congress 
Senate  bill 
No  provl:>ion. 

Huiise  amendment 
.Sect.on  16  of  the  Home  auieiuinient  re- 
quired the  Chairman,  or  any  organization 
or  agency  which  assuine.i  the  fu.ictlons  of 
the  I'rojcct  under  lection  14  oi  the  Hou.^e 
amendment,  to  inform  the  appropriate  com- 
niltteei  of  the  Congre.'-s  with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities under  this  legislation. 

Confi'rence  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

CdMPni  H;.NoIVE  i  aOt.riAM   UtFINmON 

Senate  bill 

Section  7  of  the  Senate  bill  required  the 
Chairman  to  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress,  no  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
on  the  re-iuHs  of  feasibility  studies  con- 
ducted under  section  6(c)  of  the  Senate  bill, 
buch  reports  were  require  J  to  contain,  as  ap- 
propriate, requests  for  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  demon.-trailon  plants  to  be 
pursued  to  full-scale  application. 
House  amendment 

Section  16(a)  of  the  Hou-e  amendment 
required  the  Chairman,  in  con.sultation  with 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration.  NSF. 
HUD,  FPC.  NASA,  AEC,  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  government 
agencies,  and  private  organizations,  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  program  definition  for 
tiie  development  of  solar  energy  resources. 

Section  IBib)  required  the  Chairman  to 
transmit  Interim  reports  to  the  President 
anJ  to  the  Congress  with  re  i;ect  to  r.xicii 
program  definition  no  Irtcr  th-in  December 
3',  1974,  and  Januarv  31,  l??"!  The  com- 
pleted program  definltlin  'liail  'oe  tran^mlt- 
te  1  no  I:\ter  th:>.n  June  30,  1975. 

Conference  subitilnlc 

The  conference  sub!:,titute  Is  the  -n;:ie  as 
the  Hou-iC  amendment,  except  that  the  con- 


ference substitute  requires  only  one  Interim 
report,  which  shall  be  transmitted  no  later 
than  March  1,  1975. 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  final  report 
should  be  transmitted  no  later  than  June  30, 
1975.  They  agree  that  the  urgent  need  to  de- 
velop an  Integrated  solar  energy  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  program 
warrants  accelerating  the  completion  of  thi.'s 
program  definition. 

Th?  conferees  intend  that  the  Project 
member  agencies  as  v.ell  as  the  Federal 
iiueigv  Administiation,  the  Na-ional  Oceani" 
and  Atmospheric  Admii'l-^tration.  an^l  pti- 
other  appro')rlat3  agencies,  should  cooperate 
in  ih"  comprehen-lve  program  dc!inicion. 
TR.ii-^j-nn  or  fi'nctioiis 
Senate  bill 

C?;.tic!n  4(d)  of  the  Senate  bill  proviclcj 
thr.t,  within  GO  day.i  after  the  date  of  the 
ena'tmei.t  of  !- ,:i-lation  e.->tablishlng  ERDA, 
the  function:  and  authorities  of  the  Project 
.=hil  be  tr.tnsrone'I  to  ERDA.  vested  in  the 
Administrator  of  ERDA,  and  Implemented 
through  the  A..slstant  Administrator  for  So- 
lar, Geothf  .nal,  and  Advanced  Energy  Sys- 
tems. 

Hou'c  amcn^inrnt 
Sccliin  14  of  the  Huu.se  amendment  pr:-- 
viUed  thr.t.  u?j.;  the  estabU.shment  of  a 
peruiaiient  Ff.Joral  orga;ii::alion  rr  agency 
liavl.i:;  JuKsdic  ioi-.  jver  the  energy  researcli 
and  dcvplopmo.t  functions  of  the  United 
Str.ics.  the  auLhoritles.  of  V.ie  Piojcct  and  the 
re;earh.  devtlopmsat.  aid  other  functions 
(other  th.an  those  related  to  scientific  and 
technical  edacaLloni  vested  in  Federal  agen- 
cies under  this  legioiation.  .'hall  be  trans- 
ferred ta  a. Id  vested  in  such  pt rmanent  Fed- 
er.  1  cr^  iiilzation  or  s^enoy. 

Conference  substitute 
T'le  conr?re:ire  .«itbs;,i*.-;t5  l~  ihe  same  as 
the  Kouse  n.npndment. 

Al'TnORl:-VlION    OF   Ar?K.3rRI.A  TTONS 

Senate  bill 

Section  15  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  (1)  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1978:  (2)  such  amounts  as  may  be  au- 
thorised by  rnnual  authorization  measures 
in  subsequent  years;  and  (3)  such  amounts 
as  may  be  .authorized  for  construction  of 
Iun-nc3le  demonstratlcns  under  section  9(:.) 
vi  Vns  Senate  bill. 

Hcv.sc  amcntimcnt 

Section  17(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
autt  or'7;cd  the  appropriation  of  not  m^ro 
than  $r:  minio:-.  to  NSF  for  fiscal  year  1975  for 
use  in  preparing  the  program  definition  under 
section  16  of  the  Houre  amendment. 

SDCtlon  17(b)  autJiorized  tlie  appropriatl-n 
or  sue":  sums  as  the  Congrcs"?  may  hereafter 
r.ulh:ri7C  by  law  for  fiscel  years  beginning 
nfi";-  June  20.  1375. 

Ccinferenc-e  sub-tii-ite 

TJie  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Seirate  bill,  with  the  following  changes: 

1.  Tiie  cjr.fere  .ce  subt-.titnie  reduces  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
yp:.r  1970  t)  S75  million. 

2.  The  conference  substitnt'^  Includes  the 
provision  of  tlie  House  amendment  relating 
to  the  ?2  million  authcrization  of  appropri- 
ations to  NSF  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  use  in 
preparing  the  pru^iram  c'eflnition. 

The  conferees  adopted  tlie  $75  million  ini- 
thorizallon  of  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1976  so  as  to  he  niore  in  lino  with  t.Me  pio- 
Jectcd  budget  figure  under  consideration  by 
the  Administration.  The  conferees  a^iee  tiK^t 
redvcng  the  aui.horip:at!on  of  ayiprrpriatious 
for  fiscal  year  1976  from  the  .Sena's  fi  m- 
of  >>I00  mi'llon  to  ii75  million  Is  not  meant 
to  oontra'.ene  the  intent  to  uurnly  adequate 
Federal  finan?lal  resour;e3  for  nrrjinp  cv.. 
the  it'.xoi'.--.  p-'->^-am  estaMlJlieJ  by  this  leg- 
islation. Tt  1;  the  inte'it  of  the  confereco  tl  at. 
If  atJdltional  fu:~.Js  aie  needed  to  carry  out 
the  ;:ro-, iiloni  o*  this  legUlativn  during  fiscal 
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year  1976,  authorization  of  additional  funds 
through  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  would  be  warranted  and  In  order. 
Results  of  the  program  definition  should  be  a 
major  consideration  in  determining  the  need 
for  further  funding. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
that  authorizations  for  appropriations  made 
by  this  legislation  are  separate  from  any  au- 
thorizations made  by  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Ciollng  Demonstratioii  Act  of  1974  (P.L. 
Pi-4>>0;  88  Stat.  1069). 

OlIN  E.   Teague, 

Mike  McCormack, 

Don  Fuqua, 

J.  W.  Symingtok, 

Charles  A.  Mosher, 

Barby  M.  Goldwater,  Jr., 

John  W.  Wydler, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

IlENBY  M.  Jackson, 

J.  BENNETT  Johnston,  Jr., 

Floyd  K.  Haskell, 

Paul  Fanniv, 

James  McClure, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  11221 

Mr.  PATMAN  (pursuant  to  an  order 
of  the  House  on  October  3, 1974)  filed  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  tH.R.  11221)  to  provide 
full  deposit  insurance  for  public  units 
and  to  increase  deposit  insurance  from 
$20,000  to  $50,000: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  93-1429) 

The  committee  of  coiLference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11221)  to  provide  full  deposit  Insurance  for 
public  units  and  to  Increase  deposit  insur- 
ance from  $20,000  to  $50,000,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

TITL£  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  AND  EXTEN- 
SIONS OP  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW  RELAT- 
ING TO  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  DE- 
POSITORY INSTITUTIONS 

FULL  deposit  INSURANCE  FOR  PUBLIC  UNITS 

Section  101.  (a)  The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subocction  (m)  of  section  3  (12 
U.S.C.  1813  (m)),  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "depositor"  in  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "(other  than  a  depositor  referred 
to  in  the  third  sentence  of  this  subsection)  "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (1)  of  section  7  (12  U.S.C. 
1817(1)),  by  strll<;lng  out  "Trust"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Except 
with  respect  to  trust  funds  whlcli  are  owned 
by  a  depositor  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  11(a)   of  this  Act,  trust";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  11  (12 
use.  1821(a)),  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "(a)",  by  striking  out  "The"  In 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2),  the",  and  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  the  following: 

•■(2)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
In  this  Act  or  in  any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  amount  of  deposit  Insurance 
available  for  the  accotint  of  any  one  deposi- 
tor. In  the  case  of  a  depositor  who  is — 

■  il)  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
U;iited  states  having  official  custody  of  pub- 
li".  funds  and  lawfully  investing  or  depcsiiing 
tlie  same  in  time  and  savings  deposits  In  an 
insured  bank; 

"(ii)  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  any 


State  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  county, 
municipality,  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
having  official  custody  of  public  funds  and 
lawfully  investing  or  depositing  the  aame  in 
time  and  savings  deposits  in  an  insured  bank 
in  such  State; 

"(Ui)  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  having  oOicial  custody 
of  public  funds  and  lawfully  investing  or  de- 
positing the  same  in  time  and  savings  de- 
posits in  an  Insured  bank  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  or 

"(Iv)  an  oificer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  of  American  Samoa,  or  of  Guam, 
cr  of  any  county,  municipality,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  having  official  custody  of 
public  funds  and  lawfully  investing  or  de- 
positing the  same  in  time  and  savings  de- 
posits m  an  Insured  bank  hi  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  or  Guam,  respectively; 
his  deposit  shall  be  Insured  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  per  account. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  may  limit  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  funds  that  may  be  invested 
or  deposited  In  time  and  savhigs  deposits  in 
any  insured  bank  by  any  depositor  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  any  such  bank  in 
terms  of  its  assets:  Provided,  howei^er,  such 
limitation  may  be  exceeded  by  the  pledging 
of  acceptable  securities  to  the  depositor  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph when  and  where  required." 

(b)  Title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  section  401(b)  (12  U.S.C.  1724(b)), 
by  striking  out  "Funds"  in  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Except  in  the  case  of  an  insured  member 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  funds"; 

(2)  In  section  405(a)  (12  U.S.C.  1728(a)  t, 
by  Inserting  after  "except  that  no  member 
or  Investor"  the  following:  "(other  than  a 
member  or  investor  referred  to  In  subsection 
(d))";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  405 
(12  U.S.C.  1728)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation  In 
this  subchapter  or  in  any  other  provision  of 
law  relating  to  the  amount  of  deposit  Insur- 
ance available  for  any  one  account,  in  the 
case  of  an  Insured  member  who  is — 

"(1)  an  offl.-;er,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
United  States  having  official  custody  of  pub- 
lic funds  and  lawfully  Investing  the  same  in 
an  insured  institution; 

"(ii)  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  county, 
municipality,  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
having  official  custody  of  public  funds  and 
lawfully  investing  the  same  in  an  insured 
institution  in  such  State; 

"(ill)  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
Dl.>;trlet  of  Columbia  having  official  custody 
of  public  funds  and  lawfully  Investing  the 
same  in  an  Insured  Institution  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  or 

"(iv)  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  of  the  Vir- 
giii  Islands,  or  of  any  coxmty.  municipality, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  having  official 
custody  of  public  funds  and  lawfully  invest- 
ing the  same  in  an  Insured  institution  In 
the  Commonv.ealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  respectively; 
the  account  of  such  Insured  member  shall  be 
insured  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
per  account. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may  limit  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  funds  that  may  be  Invested 
in  any  insured  institution  by  anv  insured 
member  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  any 
such  institution  in  terms  of  its  assets." 

(c)  Stibsection  (c)  of  section  207  of  the 
Fe<;eral  Credit  Union  Act  1 12  US.C.  1787) 
is  amended  by — 

(1)   Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)", 

<2)  striktnt  out  "For  the  purposes  of  this 


subsection."  and  Inserting  In  Ilea  thereof 
the  following:  "Subject  to  ttke  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2),  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section,", and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
in  this  Act  or  Ui  any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  amount  of  Insurance  avail- 
able for  the  account  of  any  one  depositor  or 
member,  in  the  case  of  a  depositor  or  mem- 
ber who  is — 

"(i)  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
United  States  having  official  custody  of  pub- 
lic funds  and  latvfully  investing  the  same  in 
a  credit  union  Insured  in  accordance  with 
this  title; 

"(il)  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  county, 
municipality,  or  public  funds  and'  lawfully 
Investing  the  same  in  a  credit  union  insured 
in  accordance  with  this  title  In  such  State; 

"(ill)  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  having  official  custody 
of  public  funds  and  lawfully  Investing  tlie 
same  In  a  credit  union  Insured  In  accordance 
with  this  title  in  the  District  of  Columblr.; 
or 

"(Iv)  an  officer.  emplo:-ee.  or  agent  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  or  of  any  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
cotnity,  municipality,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  having  official  custody  of  public 
funds  and  lawfully  investing  the  same  in  a 
credit  union  Insured  In  accordance  with  this 
title  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  or  any  such  terri- 
tory or  possession,  respectively; 
his  account  shall  be  insured  in  nn  amou'it 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  per  account. 

"(B)  Tlie  Administrator  may  limit  the  ac- 
gregate  amount  of  funds  that  may  be  in- 
vested or  deposited  in  any  credit  union  in- 
sured in  accordance  with  this  title  by  any 
depositor  or  member  referred  to  in  subpar- 
agraph (A)  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  any 
such  credit  union  in  terms  of  its  assets." 

(d)  Section  107(7)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1757(7))  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  to  receive  from  an  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  these  nonmember  units  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  governments  and  politi- 
cal sulxJlvlsions  thereof  enumerated  In  sec- 
tion 207  of  this  Act  (12  use.  1787)  and  In 
the  manner  so  prescribed  payments  en 
shares,  share  certificates,  and  share  de- 
posits;". 

(e)  Section  5  (h)  (2)  of  the  Home  Owners- 
Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  "security,"  "may  be  surety 
as  defined  by  the  Board". 

(f)  (1)  The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission")  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  Impact  of  this  section  on  funds 
available  for  housing  and  on  State  and  local 
bond  markets. 

(2)  The  Commission  .shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Coneress  of  the  results  of  its  study 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Commission  such  sums  as  may  be 
nece-^arv  t<?  carry  out  thli  subsection. 

(g)  This  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  it  shall  take  eflect  on  the  thinieth 
day  beginning  after  ihe  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

INCRE.ASED  Crn.:;>.-C  on  deposit  INStT!SNCE: 
FEDERAL  DEPOSTT  INSURANCE  CORPORA- 
TION 

Sec.  102  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  are 
amended  by  sniking  out  '$20,000"  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$40.000": 

( 1 )  The  flr.^t  sentence  of  section  3(m)  ( 12 
use.  1813(m) ). 

(2)  Die  first  se:Uence  of  section  7(1)  (12 
U.S.C.  1817U)). 
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(3)  The  last  sentencl of  section  11(a)  (12 
U.S.C.  1821(a)).  I 

(4)  The  fifth  sentenap  of  section  11(1)  (12 
U.S.C.  1821(1)).  I 

(b)  The  amendment^made  by  this  section 
arc  not  applicable  to  ai^'  claim  arising  out  of 
the  closing  of  a  bank  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section.         f 

(c)  The  amendments|made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  thfil thirtieth  day  begin- 
ning alter  the  date  of  aie  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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1;  CRLASED      rr.lLlNG      ON  SDEPOSlr      IN-JUrtANCE: 
FEDERM.    SAVINGS    ;>ND    SPAN    INSUHANCE    COl. 
rORATION  i 

Si.c.  103.  (a  I  The  fo^owin^  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act  are 
aniendeU  by  striking  4ut  "$20,000"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •',*40,000":      l 

(1)   Section  401(b)    (IB  U.S.C 

(2»   Section  405(a)    (1 

(b)  The  amendments 
are  not  applicable  to  an 
of  a  default,  as  defined  1 
the   National   Housing   A 
polntment  of  a  con.ser\aio 
legal  custodian  as  set  for 
becomes  effective  prior  to 
of  this  section. 

(c)  The  anicndment.s  m 
shall  take  effect  on  the  t 
ning  after  the  date  of  en 

INCREASED      CEILING      ON 

INSUKCD    CREOr 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  firjt 
207(C)  of  title  II  of  the  F 
Act  (12  use.  1787(c)  is 
ing  out  "$20,000'  and  in= 
of  "$40,000". 

(b)  The  amendment  rn  de  by  tMs  soctiDn 
Is  not  applicable  to  any  c  lim  arlsi-ig  out  of 
the  closmg  of  a  credit  un  ?n  for  ilriuidation 
on  account  of  bankruptcv  ir  Insulvencv  pur- 
suant to  .section  207  of  tit  11  of  tlie  Feder.-.l 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.5  C.  1787)  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  s  ctlon. 

(c)  The  aniendmoiit  an  le  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  tl  rtieth  day  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  ena<  ,ment  of  this  Act. 

CONVERSION  OF  SAVINGS  AND     ,OAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  4  3(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  an  ;nded  (12  U.S.C. 
1726(b)),  is  amended  by  (  Iding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  nt  v  seiitenco:  "As 
Uicd  in  thi.s  rubsectlon  t  e  term  'reserve j' 
Shall,  to  sr.ch  extent  .is  t'.j  Corporation  may 
provide,  include  capital  aock  and  other 
items,  as  defined  by  the  C(   poratlon.". 

(b)  Section  12ii)  of  tl  i  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  as  ar^nded  (15  U.S.C 
781  ( i ) ) ,  is  amended  to  rea 

"(i)  In  respect  of  any  se 
banks  the  deposits  of  whi 
accordance  with  the  Feder 

ance    Act    or    InstitutlonL    ^    _. 

which  are  insured  by  thi  Federal  Savin:;s 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corp  ration,  the  pow- 
ers, functions,  and  duties  ^  ;sted  in  the  Com- 
mis-^ion  to  administer  an(  enforce  sections 
12,  13,  14(a),  14(c).  14(  ),  14(f),  and  16. 
(1)  with  re:-pect  to  nat  onal  banks  and 
banks  operating  under  thj  Code  of  Law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  iire  vested  in  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Curreicy,  (2)  with  re- 
spect to  all  other  member:|)anl-.s  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  are  vffjted  In  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
(3)  with  respect  tx)  all  o^ier  ln:nred  banks 
are  ve.-^ted  in  the  Federal  f3epo.=it  Insurance 
'"crporation,  and  (4)  witfi  rcipect  to  Itiitl- 
l-'tions  the  accounts  of  ifchlch  arc  iu'sured 
by  the  Federal  Savings  atal  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  are  vested  In  llie  Federal  Home 
''■  <-.;,n  Bank  Board.  The  clmplroUer  of  the 

rreuoy.    th3   Board   of   governors   of   the 


I  as  follov.s: 
piri'ies  issued  by 
are  insured  in 
Ll  Deposit  Insur- 
Ithe    accounts   of 


Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  functions 
vested  in  them  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion.  In   carrying  out   their  responsibilities 
under  this  subsecLion,   the  agencies  named 
in  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall 
issue    substantially    similar    regulations    to 
regulations  and  rules  is.sued  by  the  Commi'^- 
rfon  under  fections  •i2,  13,  14(a),  14(c).  14 
(d).  J4(f)  and  !6.  unle=3  thev  find  that  ir.i- 
plementailon  of  substantially  similar  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  insured   banks  an;I 
Ins'.ircd  Institutions  are  not  neccrsary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  intere-it  cr  for  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  and  puljllsh  ruch  find- 
I'lgs.  and   the  detailed  ro  i.^ons  therefor    in 
the    Pederr.l    Repl-ter.    f-nch   regulations   of 
the  above-named  agencie'-.  or  tlie  rca-ons  for 
failure  to  publish  ruch  substantially  ?imll..r 
rcgulrticns  to  tho.  p  of  the  Commission,  shall 
be  p;  bli.,hed  in  the  Federal  Register  within 
120  day;,  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection.   ;..nd.  thercafi'-r.  within  60  days 
of  any  changes  made  by  the  Commission  in 
its  rcieviuit  regulations  and  rules." 

(c)  Paragraph  (5)  uf  subsection  (1)  of 
seition  407  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1730(1 )  (5)  ).  is  amended 
by  hLsening  alter  "disclosures"  a  comma  and 
tho  following:  "includhig  proxy  statements 
rnd  t;ie  sollcitaricii  of  proxies  thereljy.". 

(t')  Subsection  (J)  of  section  402  of  the 
Natifjnal  Housing  Act,  ps  amended  i  12  U.S.c" 
1725(J) ).  i.s  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"<j)(!)  Etcept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  sib..ection.  until  June  30.  1976,  the  Cor- 
pora! inn  shall  not  approve,  ir-ider  regulations 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  title  or  section  5 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  by 
order  cr  otherwise,  a  conversion  from  the 
mutu;;  to  stock  form  of  oiganl7:atlon  Involv- 
ing or  to  involve  an  Insured  institution. 
e.\-c^t  that  tills  sentence  shall  net  be  deemed 
to  Ihiit  new  or  hereafter  the  authority  of 
the  Corporation  to  approve  conversions  in 
supervisory  cases.  The  Corpora*  ion  may  by 
rnlc,  legulatini.  or  othe*  wi.se  and  w.r'.cT  such 
civil  pennlt.es  (which  m-iy  be  cumulatl-e  to 
rny  other  refaedles)  as  it  may  ijrescribe  take 
whatever  action  it  deemr  necessary  or  ap- 
p-oprlaie  to  implement  or  enforce  this 
t'.i'nec'ion. 

(2)  The  nun-.h,?r  of  npnlications  for  con- 
ver'-lo'i  which  the  Corporation  may  ."poiove 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  pr'or  to'such 
diito  .shall  be  cieiermined  by  the  Corporation 
but  .si. all  not  i:i  any  ca^e  be  in  e.vcess  of  1 
pcrcentum  of  the  total  nuniljer  of  all  insured 
inctltutlons  in  existence  on  the  date  of  en- 
actmen'.,  er.^-iusive  of  the  number  of  applica- 
tl  in-  submitfcd  for  filng  pricr  to  May  22 
1973.  Provided.  That  the  Corporation  shall 
process  to  final  determh'.^tion  any  applica- 
tion submitted  for  filing  prior  to  May  22. 
U'73.  pursua:it  to  regulations  in  effect  and 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  title  or  section  5 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933:  with 
further  proviso  that,  with  respect  to  a  plan  of 
conver.-ion  of  any  such  applicant  which,  be- 
fore Mtv  22,  1973,  has  given  v.Tltten  public 
notice  to  It:-:  arcountholders  of  adoption  of 
a  plan  of  conversion  or  has  obtained  waiver 
forms  from  substantially  all  its  :!ew  account- 
holders  subsequent  to  tho  gi.ing  of  such  no- 
tice, sucli  plan  need  not  require  payment 
for  stock  distributed  to  accoiintholders  as 
of  a  record  date  p:lor  to  the  dale  of  such 
notice. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  oiher  provislcn 
of  law.  an  insured  institution  converting  in 
ai.cjrda'ice  with  this  suiisectlon  may  retain 
its  Federal  charter.  The  Corporation  shall  not, 
however,  permit  tho  conversion  of  Federally 
chartered  assjciciions  In  States  tlie  laws  of 


which  do  not  authorize  the  operation  of 
State  chartered  stock  associations,  exccp' 
that  the  prohibition  contained  in  this  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  a  State  where  all  Insured  Institu- 
tions domiciled  therein  are  Pederaliv  char- 
tered. 

"(4)  Any  aggrieved  person  may  obtain  re- 
view of  a  final  action  of  the  Fedf-ral  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  or  the  Corporation  which 
approves,  with  or  without  corditions,  or  dis- 
approves a  plan  of  conversion  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  only  by  complving  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (k)  cu  r?i.Uv.ii  !;is 
of  this  tit;e  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(k)  )  within  the 
time  limit  and  in  the  manner  therein  prt- 
scri!:ed.  which  provisions  shall  apply  In  ali 
losiiectj  as  if  s'-.ch  final  action  were  an  order 
liie  review  of  whlcli  is  therein  provided  for. 
except  tiiat  iuch  time  limit  shall  ccmmeace" 
upon  publication  of  notice  of  such  final  ac- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  or  upon  the  giv- 
ing of  such  general  notice  of  such  final  ac- 
tion as  is  required  by  or  approved  under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Corporation,  whichever  is 
ir.ter. 

"(5)  Tlie  Corporation  shall,  at  least  an- 
nually and  more  often  as  circumstances  re- 
qtiire.  render  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
exercise  of  its  authority  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(6)  In  i:;v3lemontlng  the  provisions  c' 
this  su:i.5Pction  the  Coi-poration  shall  regu- 
hue  the  approvals  granted  so  as  to  achieve 
(A)  as  much  gecgraphic.il  disoei-  ion  a.-;  pTir- 
tk-.hls;  (B)  an  equitable  distribution 'with 
res:'c:'.  to  'he  si^e  oi  converting  insiitutiom. 
If','  an  appropriate  disirlhution  bet.veen 
Pt.'.te  chartered  and  Federall>  chartered  in- 
stitutions; (D)  tiniel.nessof  filhig:  (E)  fiex;- 
biliiy  to  the  extent  possible  In  p'^ns  of  coii- 
ver=iDa  taking  into  account  tl-e  characterls- 
t;-";  of  particular  converting  inst:.ulirni: 
iF)  the  meeting  of  capital  needs;  and  (G) 
su  'h  other  reasonable  results  a-,  it  may  con- 
sider necessary  or  appropriate  in  ti;e  public 
int"i-ejt." 

MORATORIUM  ON  COirVER.SION  OF  FEDERAL  DE" 
ros;T  INSURANCE  COP.roR.\~.lON  INSJP.LD 
INSTITUTiONS 

Sl^c.  106.  .Section  ia(c)  of  the  Feieial  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(c))  ij 
r.ir.e.-.ded  by  p.ddin.:;  at  fne  end  t!iereof  the 
f'.'I!  witig  new  subjection: 

"(10)  Until  June  30.  1976.  the  responsible 
njcncy  shall  not  grant  any  approv.il  required 
by  lav  which  has  the  practical  effect  of  per- 
mit Ling  a  conversion  from  the  mutual  to  the 
stock  form  of  organization,  including  ap- 
proval of  any  application  pending  on  the 
dr.te  cf  enxctm^nt  of  this  subsection,  except 
that  this  sentence  shall  not  he  deemed  to 
limit  now  or  hereafter  the  authcrity  of  the 
responsible  agency  to  grant  approvals  in 
cases  where  the  responsible  agency  finds  that 
it  must  act  In  order  to  maintain  th:  safety, 
soundness,  and  stability  of  an  insured  bank. 
The  responsible  agency  may  by  rule,  regula- 
tion, cr  otherwise  and  under  .nich  civil  pen- 
alties (which  shall  be  cumulative  to  any 
other  remedies)  as  it  m,->y  presTi'oe  take 
whatever  action  it  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  Implement  or  enfa^oe  this  vuo- 
sectl^n." 

EXTENSION    OF    FLEXIBLE    KColLAnON    OF 
INTERE.ST   RATES    AI   .ilOUIir 

S- •'.  107.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Sejitembcr 
21.  1966  (Public  Law  89-597),  Is  amended  by 
sti-il:ing  out  "December  31.  1974  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  tliereof  "December  31,  1975". 
i;-;  REAsn  doi.zars  limitation  on  the  cost  for 

CONSTRUCTION      O.'^     FE.}ERAL     fvESr  RVE     CAr'li 
BRANCH    BUILDINGS 

Sec.  108.  The  ninth  para>;raph  of  section  10 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (12 
U.i.C.    522),    is    amended     by    striking,'    out 
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"$60,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$140,000,000". 

PURCHASE    OP    united    STATES    OBLIGATIONS    BY 
FEDERAL    RESERVE   BANKS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  355),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "November  1,  1973" 
and  l.n.'ierting  in  lieu  thereof  "November  1, 
1075"  and  by  striking  out  "October  31,  1973" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  31, 
3?75". 

SCFERVISORY  AtTTHORlTY  OF  ii;E  BOARD  OF  GOV- 
ERNORS or  THE  FEDERAL  RLSERVE  SYSTEM  OVER 
HANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES  ,'.ND  THEIK  NON- 
BANKING  SUESIOIARIfS 

Sec.  110.  Subsection  (b)  of  .section  8  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1818(b)),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  This  subsection  and  subsections  (c), 
(d),  (h),  (1),  (k),  (1),  (m),  and  (n)  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  any  bank  holding  com- 
pany, and  to  any  subsidiary  (other  than  a 
bank)  of  a  holding  company,  as  those  terms 
are  defined  in  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956.  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
apply  to  a  State  member  insured  bank." 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  FINANCIAL  REGULATORY 
AGENCIES 

Sec  111.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  any  authority  to  require 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commksslon,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
or  the  National  Credit  Union  Administration 
to  submit  legislative  recommendations,  or 
testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation,  to  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proval, comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the  sub- 
mission of  such  recommendations,  testimony, 
or  comments  to  the  Congress  if  such  recom- 
mendations, testimony,  or  comments  to  the 
Congress  Include  a  statement  indicating  that 
the  views  expressed  therein  are  those  of  the 
agency  submitting  them  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily represent  the  views  of  the  President. 

increase  in  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  TREAStTRY  TO 
PURCHASE  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  OBLI- 
GATIONS 

Sec.  112.  Subsection  (i)  of  section  11  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (12  U.S.C.  1431(i)),  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  In  the  fourth  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph, strike  out  "subsection"  both  places 
it  appears  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph". 

(2)  Strike  out  the  second  paragraph  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"In  addition  to  obligations  authorized  to 
be  purchased  by  the  preceding  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  purchase  any  obligations  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  section  in  amounts  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000,000.  The  authority  provided  in  this 
paragraph  shall  expire  August  10,  1975. 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  au- 
thority provided  in  this  subsection  may  be 
exercised  during  any  calendar  quarter  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Depository  Institutions  Amendments  of  1974 
only  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  certify  to  the  Congress  that  ( 1 ) 
alternative  means  cannot  be  effectively  em- 
ployed to  permit  members  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  to  continue  to  supply  rea- 
sonable amounts  of  funds  to  the  mortgage 
market,  and  (2)  the  ability  to  supply  such 
funds  is  substantially  impaired  because  of 
monetary  stringency  and  a  high  level  of  In- 
terest rates.  Any  funds  borrowed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  repaid  by  the  Home  Loan 
Banks  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.". 


AUrHORITY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORT- 
GAGE CORPORATION  TO  PimCRASX  MORTGAGES 
FROM  STATE  INSURED  INS'l'mi'l'lONS 

Sec.  113.  The  first  sentence  of  section  305 
(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
from  any  financial  institution  the  deposits 
or  accounts  of  which  are  insured  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  if  the  total  amount  of  time 
and  savings  deposits  held  in  all  such  insti- 
tutions in  that  State  is  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  de- 
posits in  all  banks,  building  and  loan,  sav- 
ings and  loan,  and  homestead  associations 
(Including  cooperative  banks)  in  that  State" 
immediately  after  "agency  of  the  United 
States". 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  7(d)(2)  of  the  Act 
of  August  16,  1973  (Public  Law  93-100),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsectioii 
(a)  applies  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year 
or  other  taxable  period  beginning  on  or  after 
August  16,  1973. 

FEDERAL     SAVINGS     AND     LOAN     INSURANCE    COR- 
PORATION    SECONDARY     RESERVE    ADJUSTMENT 

Sec.  115.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  404  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1727),  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  after  "(d)(1)" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B.  (i)  As  used  in  this  subparagraph 
iB),  'minimum  net  reduction  year'  means 
a  year  in  which,  at  the  close  of  December  31, 
the  aggiegate  of  the  primary  reserve  and 
fjecondary  reserve  equals  or  exceeds  1 U  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  all  accounts 
of  insured  members  of  all  insured  institu- 
tions, and  'beginning  balance'  means,  wdth 
respect  to  each  insured  institution,  the 
amount  of  such  institution's  pro  rata  share, 
if  any,  of  the  secondary  reserve  as  of  the 
close  of  December  31,  1973,  plus  any  amount 
or  amounts  which,  after  such  close,  shall 
have  been  transferred  to  such  Institution 
vinder  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section. 

"(ill  In  May  of  each  year  succeeding  each 
of  the  first  ten  minimum  net  reduction  years 
occurring  after  December  31,  1973,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  reduce  the  amount  of  each 
insured  institution's  pro  rata  share,  if  any, 
of  the  secondary  reserve  as  of  the  preceding 
December  31  by  making  to  tlie  extent  avail- 
able, a  cash  reftmd  to  each  such  institution 
of  the  difference,  if  any,  between  such  pro 
rata  share  and  the  applicable  percentage  of 
its  beginning  balance  prescribed  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Percent  of  hegin- 
"Mlnimum  net  reduction  year:   ning  balance 

1 98. 1818182 

2 94. 5454546 

3 89.  0909091 

4 81.8181818 

5 72. 7272727 

6 61.8181818 

7 49.0909091 

8 34. 5454546 

9 18.  1818182 

10 0.  0000000". 

CREDIT  UNION  MANAGEMENT:  REASONABLE 
HEALTH  AND  ACCmENT  INSURANCE  NOT  CON- 
SIDERED  COMPENSATION 

^'.c.  116.  Section  111  of  the  Federal  Credit 
I  n  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1761)  is  amended  by 
ri...  ing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
adding  ":  Provided,  however.  That  reason- 
able health,  accident,  and  similar  Insur- 
ance protection  shall  not  be  considered  com- 
pensation under  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator.". 


TITLE  n— NATIONAL  COMiHSSION  ON 

ELECTRONIC  FUND  TRANSFERS 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  201 .  There  Is  established  the  National 
Commission  on  Electronic  Fund  Transfers 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") which  shall  be  an  independent  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  twenty-six  members  as  follows: 

( i )  tl^.e  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  hp; 
delegate; 

(2)  the  Attorney  General  or  his  delegate; 

(3)  the  Comptroilev  of  the  Currency  or  his 
deiecate; 

(4)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  or  his  delegate; 

(5)  the  Administrator  of  the  Nationpl 
Credit  Union  Administration  or  his  delegate; 

(6)  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration or  his  delegate: 

(7)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  or  his  delegate: 

(8)  the  Postmaster  General  or  his  dele- 
gate; 

(9)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate: 

(10)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  his  delegate; 

(11)  two  individuals,  appointed  by  the 
President,  one  of  whom  is  an  official  of  a 
State  agency  which  regulates  banking,  or 
similar  financial  institutions,  and  one  of 
whom  is  an  official  of  a  State  agency  which 
regulates  thrift  or  similar  financial  "institu- 
tions; 

(12:  seven  individuals,  appointed  by  the 
President,  who  are  officers  or  employees  of, 
or  who  otherwise  represent  banking!  thrift, 
or  other  business  entities,  including  one  rep- 
rese;itative  each  of  commercial  banks,  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, credit  unions,  retailers,  nonbanking 
institutions  offering  credit  card  services,  and 
organizations  providing  interchange  services 
for  credit  cards  Issued  by  banks; 

(13)  five  individuals,  appointed  by  the 
President,  from  private  life  who  are  not  af- 
filiated with,  do  not  represent  and  have  no 
substantial  interest  in  any  banking,  thrill, 
or  other  financial  institution,  including  but 
not  limited  to  credit  unions,  retailers,  and 
insiirance  companies; 

(14)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  his  delegate;  and 

(15)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment. 

(b)  The  Chairperson  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  his  appcint- 
ment  from  among  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  such  selection  shall  be  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
unless  the  appointee  holds  an  office  to  which 
he  was  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(C)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appoinimerit  was  made. 

I-UNCTIONS 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct a  thorough  study  and  investigation  and 
recommend  appropriate  administrative  ac- 
tion and  legislation  neces-sary  In  connection 
with  the  possible  development  of  public  or 
private  electronic  fund  transfer  systems,  tak- 
ing into  account,  among  other  things — 

(1)  the  need  to  preserve  competition 
among  the  financial  institutions  and  other 
business  enterprises  using  such  a  system: 

(2)  the  need  to  promote  competition 
among  financial  Institutions  and  to  assure 
Government  regulation  and  Involvement  or 
participation  in  a  system  competitive  with 
the  prl\ate  sector  be  kept  to  a  minimum; 
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(3)  the  need  to  preventlinfalr  or  discrimi- 
natory practices  by  any  flianclal  Institution 
or  business  enterprise  u^ig  or  desiring  to 
use  such  a  system:  I 

(4)  the  need  to  afford  li  aximum  user  and 
consumer  convenience;      i 

(5)  the  need  to  afford  ri  axlmum  user  and 
consumer  rights  to  piivacl  anU  conficlentlal- 

(6)  the  impact  of  suc^  a  system  on  eco- 
nomic p.nd  monetary  polic* 

(7)  the  implicatioi's  cfSuch  :i  fystera  on 
Uie  a\'ailability  of  credit^ 

(8)  "ihe  Implications  cf ;  uch  a  svotem  ex- 
panding inlernationr-.lly  r.nd  into  otiier 
forms  of  electronic  commi  nications;  and 

(9)  the  need  to  protect  he  legal  rights  of 
users  and  co.'isumers. 

(b)  The  Commission  c:  ail  moke  an  In- 
terim report  within  one  y  ar  of  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  ad  .  at  such  other 
times  as  it  deems  advisabii  and  shall  trans- 
mit to  tha  President  and  to  tht  Congress 
not  later  than  two  years  ,fter  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  a  i  nal  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommends  Ions.  Any  such 
report  shall  Include  all  he  rmg  transcripts, 
staff  studies,  and  other  i  lateriai  used  In 
preparation  of  tlie  report.  ;he  Interim  and 
final  reports  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  upon  tran-'inittal.  I  Lxty  days  after 
transmission  of  Us  final  reffrt  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cea.se  to  exist. 

(c)  I'h©  Commission  shal 


not  be  required 
to  obtain  tlie  clearance  of  atj?  Federal  agency 


prior  to  the  transmittal  cf 
linal  report. 

POWER'; 


Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commis  ion  mnv  for  tho 


any  iiiterim  or 


Act  hold  such 
v.ch    times   and 


purpose  of  carrying  out  th 
hearins^s,  sit  and  act  at 
place?.  tal:e  such  testimony.^  ind  receive  such 
evidence,  as  the  Commlssig  i  may  cieem  ad- 
visable. The  Coimnlsslon  nay  administer 
oaths  or  a.T.rmatlons  to  v.it  lesKcs  apnearlng 
before  It. 

(b)  When  so  authorized!  2y  the  Commis- 
sion, any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  take  any  action  ihlch  the  Com- 
ralssioii  is  .nuthorlzed  to  talf    by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commission  ma  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agej  cy  of  the  United 
States  Information  nocessai  '  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  Upon,  request  of  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Commld  Ion.  the  head  of 
such  department  or  agen  y  shall  furi^.lsh 
such  Intorniation  to  the  Co  imlssl&n. 

(d)(1)  The  Commission  liall  have  power 
to  l?sue  su>jpe'ias  requiring  tlie  attendance 
and  tcstimoriy  of  witnesses;  »nd  the  produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  thai  relates  to  any 
matter  under  investlgatlr.n  >y  the  Commis- 
sion. SiTch  atterdar.ce  of  u:  tncs.=es  and  the 
production  of  such  evldsncs  i.ay  b°  reouired 
from  anv  place  vithln  the  Fni'ed  SlaU's  at 
any  de-liMiaied  p?ar:e  of  lie  rliig  wl.hln  the 
United  States. 

(2)  If  a  person  istt'cl  t  subptna  under 
p.ara^raph  (1)  refuse-;  to  ot  y  z\vc\\  subpena 
or  is  puHty  of  cor.ti-ma.-y.  tiy  court  of  the 
United  States  within  i.l:e  ii.dlcl?.!  district 
v.ilhln  v/^lch  the  hearing  ?  cciducted  or 
v.'lthin  the  Judicial  dl.;trl<  ;  within  which 
such  pcr.son  Is  found  or  res  iJes  or  transacts 
buiilne^s  may  (upon  applies  on  by  the  Com- 
mls.-.i.5n)  order  such  person  o  appear  before 
the  CommLsElon  to  produci  evidence  or  to 
fdve  testimony  touching  tl^  matter  under 
investigation.  Any  failure  t 
of  the  court  may  be  puiiis' 
as  r.  contempt  thereof. 

|3)  Tir.e  subpeua~.  of  tiie 
'.  s  her.eJ  i!i  tlie  iip.nner 
per;'."  i.ssi'Cd  by  a  United  St 
UTHlrr  the  Federal  Rules  o: 
I'lr  tne  United  States  distr 

(  1 )  Ail  process  of  any  con: 
r.itioii  miiy  be  made  uMder 
b-;  vc;-/P'.:  i:\  tl.2  jualcial  disi 


fobey  such  order 
bv  ;,ii'h  court 


:.mmission  shall 
^ovicled  lor  sub- 
Fe.^  di-oTict  Loun 

Civil  Pra"cdu:e 
|t  courta. 

to  which  ?ppll- 

ils  .section  may 
hct  ■.vl'.c-relM  tliC 


person  required  to  be  served  resides  or  may  be 
found. 

A  D  AriNlSTR.^TIOIT 

Sec.  205.  (a)   The  Commission — 

(1)  may  appoint  with  the  ad\'lce  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  fix  the  compensation 
cf  an  F.vecutlve  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  peraoziiiel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out rct-ird  to  the  proxlslons  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  cliapter  63 
of  such  title  relaiing  to  ela'^siiicatlon  and 
tieneral  Schedule  pay  raics,  but  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-13  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  6332  of 
such  title:  p.nd 

(2)  may  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent service^  to  tlie  saiiie  extent  as  is  au- 
thoriii.d  by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
Slates  Code,  but  at  r.ites  not  to  exceed  $150 
a  day  for  iudividuals. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  authorized 
to  make  detailed  audits  of  the  Looks  and 
records  of  tiie  Couunission.  and  shall  report 
the  results  of  any  such  audit  to  the  Com- 
I'll'-slon  and  to  the  Congress. 

CCMr'ENS.\TION 

SLf.  20G.  (R»  A  member  of  the  Commls- 
rlon  who  t;  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Untied  Slates  sliall  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  without  additional  compensa- 
tion, but  shfll  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necess.ary 
expenses  incurred  hi  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  A  member  cf  the  Commission  who  is 
not  otherwise  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  coinpens.ated  at  a 
rate  oi  $150  per  day  v.hen  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  and  shall  also  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subslotecce.  and  other  necessary 
expense?  incurred  in  the  performance  of  i'-ls 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

A.SSISTANC  E   OF    GOVERNMENT   .\GENCn:S 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Ea:h  department,  agency,  and 
lnr.tru!ncntality  ol  the  executive  branch  of 
tho  Cover  .ment.  including  independent 
agencies,  is  authori;-ed  and  directed  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Commitsion,  upon  request,  such 
data,  reports,  and  other  Information  as  the 
Commission  deen;s  ncTossary  to  ca:r>  out  its 
lui'.ctlons  under  this  title. 

(b)  Tiie  lioad  of  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  may 
deta:i  sucii  personnel  and  may  furnish  such 
services,  with  cr  without  reimbursement,  as 
the  Commls-lon  may  request  to  assist  It  In 
carrying  out  its  functions. 

ATrrnoniz/.Tiox  or  appropriations 
Sec.  208.  There  are  authorized  to  be  aporo- 
priated  without  fiscal  year  limii-atloas  such 
;;ums.  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000.  as  may  be 
necessary  to  c:utv  oiU  tiie  i)rov:sin;is  of  ♦'.us 
title. 

TITLE    ni— FAIR    CREDIT    BILLING 
!  301.  Short  title 

Thla  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Credit 
Billing  Act". 

5  302.  Declaration  of  purpo.=!* 

The  last  sentence  of  section  102  of  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1601)  Is 
amended  by  strilcing  out  the  period  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  to  protect  the  consumer 
aiialnst  inaccurate  and  unfair  credit  billing 
and  credit  card  practices." 

J  3')3.  Dcflnitlojs  cf  creditor  and  open  cud 
credit  plan 
The  fir-t  sei.tence  of  section  103(f)  of  the 
Truth  i:i  Lending  Art.  (15  U.S.C.  1002(f))  is 
amended  to  read  as  fol'.ows:  "The  term  'cred- 
itor" refers  only  to  creditors  who  regularly 
extend,  or  nirange  for  the  extension  of,  credit 
•^--hicii  i.;  pisypble  by  .tgree.nei.t  in  r.n  re  thr.n 


four  Installments  or  for  which  the  payment 
of  a  finance  charge  Is  or  may  be  required, 
whether  in  connection  with  ioans,  sales  of 
property  or  services,  or  otherwise.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  requiicments  Imposed  uii- 
der  Chapter  4  and  sections  127(a)  (G)  121 
(a)(7),  127(a)(8),  127(b)(1).  127(b)(2)*.  127 
(b)  (3),  127(b)  (S),  and  127(b)  (11)  of  Chap- 
ter 2  cf  this  Title,  the  term  'creditor'  shall 
also  include  card  issuer  whether  or  not  the 
amount  due  Is  payable  by  agreement  in  more 
than  four  installments  or  th.e  payt.'.?nt  of  a 
finance  charge  Ls  or  may  be  required,  and  the 
Board  shall,  by  regulation,  apply  these  re- 
quirements to  such  card  issuers  to  the  ex- 
tent appropriate,  even  though  the  require- 
ments are  bv  tlieir  terms  applicable  only  to 
creditors  oilcrlng  open  end  credit  plans. 
5  304.  Disclostire  of  fair  credit  billing  rights 

(ai  Section  127(a)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.a.C.  3637(a))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(8)  A  statement,  in  a  form  prescribed  by 
regulation.-,  of  the  Board  of  the  protection 
provided  by  sections  161  and  170  to  an  obligor 
and  t.'it  ciedltor'.s  responsibilities  under  sec- 
tions 162  and  170.  With  respect  to  each  cf 
two  bining  cycles  per  year,  at  semiannual  in- 
tervals, the  creditor  shall  transmit  such 
statement  to  each  obllijor  to  whom  the  cred- 
itor Is  required  to  transmit  a  statement  pur- 
suant to  section  127(b)  for  such  bllilnj 
cycle."' 

(b)  Section  127(c)  of  3uch  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
163  7(c))  Is  amended  to  read: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  existing  account 
under  an  open  end  consumer  credit  plan 
havi:i;;  an  outstanding  balance  of  more  than 
Si  at  or  after  the  close  of  the  creditors  first 
full  billing  cycle  under  the  plan  after  the 
effective  date  of  subsection  (a)  or  any 
amendments  thereto,  the  items  described  in 
subsection  (a),  to  the  extent  appUcable  atid 
not  previously  disclosed,  shall  be  disclosed  In 
a  notice  mailed  or  delivered  to  the  obligor 
not  later  than  the  time  of  mailing  the  next 
statement  required  by  subsection  (b)." 
J  305.  Disclosure  of  billing  contact 

SKtlon  127(b)  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1637ib)  )  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  ihe  end  thereof  a  new  parag)-aph  as  fol- 
lovs: 

•  111)  The  addreso  to  be  used  by  the  credi- 
t'i'  fur  the  purpose  of  receiving"  billing  in- 
c-i'iics  from  the  obligor." 
s  :i06.  BiUing  practices 

Ihe  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1601- 
:g05)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 

"Chapter  4— CREDIT  Bn.LIHG 
'•.Sec. 

"161.  Correction  of  billing  errors. 
"162.  Regulation  of  credit  reports. 
"163.  Length  of  billing  period. 
"164.  Prompt  crediting  of  payments. 
"165.  Crediting  cnrc^s  payments. 
"166  Prompt  notification  of  returns. 
"1C7.  Use  of  cash  discounts. 
"168.  Prohibition  of  ile-ln  .service.?. 
"169.  Prohibition  of  offsets. 
"170.  Rights  of  credit  card  customer  i. 
"171.  Relation  to  St.ate  laws, 
"s  101.  Correction  of  billing  errors 

"(a)  If  a  creditor,  within  sixty  days  after 
having  transmitted  to  an  obligor  :\  statement 
of  the  obllgor'.s  account  In  connection  with 
an  extension  of  conr.umer  credit,  receives  at 
the  address  disclo-ed  under  section  127(b) 
(11)  a  written  notice  (other  than  notice  on 
a  p.iyr'iert  stub  or  other  payment  medium 
.•-•upplied  by  the  creditor  If  the  creditor  so 
stlpul.-.tcs  with  the  disclosure  required  un- 
der section  127(a)  (8;)  from  the  obligor  in 
'.vhlrii  the  obligor — 

"(1)  sets  forth  or  otherwise  enables  tho 
rreciitor  to  identify  the  name  and  account 
r.Uiuber  (If  any)  of  ti.e  cbllgor. 
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"(2)  indicates  the  obligor's  belief  that  the 
statement  contains  a  billing  error  and  tbe 
amount  of  such  billing  error,  and 

"(3)  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  the  obli- 
gor's belief  (to  the  extent  applicable)  that 
the  statement  contains  a  billing  error, 
the  creditor  shall,  unless  the  obligor  has,  af- 
ter giving  such  written  notice  and  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limits  herein  specified, 
agreed  that  the  statement  was  correct — 

"(A)  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  notice,  send  a  written  aclinowl- 
edgeraent  thereof  to  the  obligor,  unless  the 
action  required  in  subparagraph  (B)  is  talcen 
within  such  thirty-day  period,  and 

"(B)  not  later  than  two  complete  billing 
cycles  of  the  creditor  (In  no  event  later  than 
ninety  days)  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice 
and  prior  to  talcing  any  action  to  collect  the 
amount,  or  any  part  thereof.  Indicated  by 
the  obligor  under  paragraph  (2)  either — 

"(1)  make  appropriate  corrections  in  the 
account  of  the  obligor,  including  the  credit- 
ing of  any  finance  charges  on  amounts  er- 
roneously billed,  and  transmit  to  the  obligor 
a  notification  of  such  corrections  and  the 
creditor's  explanation  of  any  change  In  the 
amount  Indicated  by  the  obligor  under  para- 
graph (2)  and.  If  any  such  change  Is  made 
and  the  obligor  so  requests,  copies  of  docu- 
meiitary  evidence  of  the  obligor's  Indebted- 
ness; or 

"(II)  send  a  written  explanation  or  clari- 
fication to  the  obligor,  after  having  con- 
ducted an  Investigation,  setting  forth  to  the 
extent  applicable  the  reasoi-s  why  the  cred- 
itor believes  the  account  of  the  obligor  was 
correctly  shown  In  the  statement  and,  ujxjn 
request  of  the  obligor,  provide  copies  of  doc- 
umentary evidence  of  the  obligor's  Indebted- 
ness. In  the  case  of  a  billing  error  where 
the  obligor  alleges  that  the  creditor's  billing 
statement  reflects  goods  not  delivered  to  the 
obligor  or  his  designee  In  accordance  with 
the  agreement  made  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action, a  creditor  may  not  construe  such 
amount  to  be  correctly  shown  unless  be  de- 
termines that  such  goods  were  actually  de- 
livered, mailed,  or  otherwise  sent  to  the 
obligor  and  provides  the  obligor  with  a  state- 
ment of  such  determination. 
After  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this 
sutisectlon  with  respect  to  an  alleged  bill- 
ing error,  a  creditor  has  no  further  responsi- 
bility under  this  section  If  the  obligor  con- 
tinues to  make  substantially  the  same  al- 
legation   with    respect   to   such   error. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a 
■billing  error"  consists  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  ( 1 )  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  an  ex- 
tension of  credit  which  was  not  made  to  the 
obligor  or.  if  made,  was  not  in  the  amount 
reflected  on  such  statement. 

"(2)  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  an 
extension  of  credit  for  which  the  obligor 
requests  additional  clarification  including 
documentary  evidence  thereof. 

"(3)  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  goods 
or  services  not  accepted  by  the  obligor  or 
his  designee  or  not  delivered  to  the  obligor 
or  his  designee  In  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment made  at  the  time  of  a  transaction. 

"(4)  The  creditor's  failure  to  reflect  prop- 
erly on  a  statement  a  payment  made  by  the 
oi.iligor  or  a  credit  Issued  to  the  obllpor. 

"(5)  A  computation  error  cr  similar  error 
01  ail  accounting  nature  of  the  creditor  on  a 
f  latement. 

"(C)  Any  other  error  dascrlbed  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Board. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'ac- 
tion to  collect  the  amount,  or  any  part 
thsreof.  Indicated  by  an  obligor  under  para- 
graph (2)'  does  not  Include  the  sending  of 
Etatements  of  account  to  the  obligor  follow- 
ing written  notice  from  the  obligor  as  speci- 
fied under  subsection  (a),  if — 


"  ( 1 )  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  an  ex- 
tension of  because  of  the  failure  of  tbe  obli- 
gor to  pay  the  amount  indicated  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a),  and 

"(2)  the  creditor  indicates  the  payment  of 
such  amount  is  not  required  pending  tbe 
creditor's  compliance  with  this  section. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  action  by  a  creditor  to  col- 
lect any  amount  which  has  not  been  Indi- 
cated by  the  obligor  to  contain  a  billing 
error. 

"(d)  Pursuarit  to  regulations  of  the  Board, 
a  creditor  operating  an  open  end  consumer 
credit  plan  may  not,  prior  to  tlie  sending  of 
tlie  written  explanation  or  clarification  re- 
cjulred  under  paragraph  (B)(il),  restrict  or 
close  an  account  with  respect  to  which  the 
obligor  has  indicated  pursuant  to  subsection 
( a)  that  he  believes  such  account  to  contain 
a  billing  error  solely  because  of  the  obligor's 
failure  to  pay  the  amount  Indicated  to  be  in 
error.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  a  creditor  from  apply- 
ing against  the  credit  limit  on  the  obligor's 
account  the  amount  indicated  to  be  in  error. 
"(e)  Any  creditor  who  falls  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  or  section 
162  forfeits  any  right  to  collect  from  the 
obligor  the  amount  indicated  by  the  obligor 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  any  finance  charges  thereon,  ex- 
cept that  the  amount  required  to  be  for- 
feited under  this  sub.section  may  not  exceed 
$50. 
">■  162.  Regulation  of  credit  reports 

"(a)  After  receiving  a  notice  from  an 
obligor  as  provided  in  section  161(a),  a 
creditor  or  his  agent  may  not  directly  or 
indirectly  threaten  to  report  to  any  person 
adversely  on  the  obligors  credit  rating  or 
credit  standing  because  of  the  obligor's  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  amount  indicated  by  the 
obligor  under  section  161(a)(2),  and  such 
amount  may  not  be  reported  as  delinquent 
10  any  third  party  until  the  creditor  has  met 
the  requirements  of  section  161  and  has  al- 
lo'ved  the  obligor  the  same  number  of  days 
(not  less  than  ten)  thereafter  to  make  pay- 
ment as  Is  provided  under  the  credit  agree- 
ment with  the  obligor  for  the  payment  of 
undi.'^puted  amounts. 

"(b)  If  a  creditor  receives  a  further  writ- 
ten notice  from  an  obligor  that  an  amount 
Is  still  in  di.spute  within  the  time  allowed 
for  payment  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  a  creditor  may  not  report  to  any 
third  party  that  the  account  of  the  obligor 
is  delinquent  because  the  obligor  has  failed 
to  pay  an  amount  which  he  has  indicated 
under  section  161(a)  (2),  unless  the  creditor 
also  reports  that  the  amount  is  In  dispute 
and.  at  the  same  time,  notifies  the  obligor 
of  the  name  and  address  of  each  party  to 
v.hom  the  creditor  is  reporting  information 
concerning  the  delinquency. 

"(c)  A  creditor  shall  report  any  subse- 
quent resolution  of  any  delinquencies  re- 
ported pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  to  the 
parties  to  whom  such  delinquencies  were 
initially  reported. 
"I  163.  Length  of  billing  period 

'"(a)  If  an  open  end  consumer  credit  plan 
provides  a  time  period  within  wlilch  an  oblig- 
or n.av  repay  any  portion  of  the  credit  ex- 
tended without  incurring  an  additional 
finance  charge,  such  additional  finance 
charge  may  not  be  imposed  with  respect  to 
such  portion  of  the  credit  extended  for  the 
billing  cycle  of  which  such  period  Is  a  part 
unless  a  statement  which  Includes  the 
amount  upon  which  the  finance  charge  for 
that  period  is  based  was  mailed  at  least 
fourteen  days  prior  to  the  date  specified  in 
the  .statement  by  which  payment  must  be 
made  in  order  to  avoid  impo.sltion  of  that 
finance  charge. 


"(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  in  any 
case  where  a  creditor  has  been  prevented,  de- 
layed, or  hindered  in  making  timely  mailing 
or  delivery  of  such  periodic  statement  with- 
in the  time  period  specified  in  such  subsec- 
tion because  of  an  act  of  God,  war,  natural 
disaster,  strike,  or  other  excusable  or  Justifi- 
able cause,  as  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Board. 
"5  164.  Prompt  crediting  of  payments 

"Paymenis  received  from  an  obligor  under 
an  open  end  consumer  credit  plan  by  the 
creditor  .shall  be  posted  promptly  to  the 
obligor's  account  as  specified  in  regulations 
of  the  Board.  Such  regulations  sliall  prevent 
a  finance  charge  from  being  imposed  on  any 
obligor  if  the  creditor  has  received  the  obli- 
gors payments  in  readily  identifiable  form  In 
the  amount,  manner,  location,  and  time  In- 
dicated by  the  creditor  to  avoid  tlie  imposi- 
tion thereof. 

"§  165.  Crediting  excess  payments 

"Whenever  an  obligor  transmits  funds  to 
a  creditor  In  excess  of  the  total  balance  due 
on  an  open  end  consumer  credit  account, 
the  creditor  shall  promptly  ( 1 )  upon  request 
of  the  obligor  refund  the  amount  of  the  over- 
payment, or  (2)  credit  such  amount  to  the 
obligor's  account. 

"§  165.  Prompt  notification  of  returns. 

"With  respect  to  any  sales  transactioii 
where  a  credit  card  has  been  used  to  obtain 
credit,  where  the  seller  is  a  person  other  than 
the  card  Issuer,  and  where  the  seller  accepts 
or  allows  a  return  of  the  goods  or  forgiveness 
of  a  debit  for  services  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  such  sale,  the  seller  shall  promptly 
transmit  to  the  credit  card  Issuer  a  credit 
statement  with  respect  thereto  and  the  credit 
card  Issuer  shall  credit  the  account  of  the 
obligor  for  the  amount  of  the  transaction. 
"§  167.  Use  of  cash  discounts 

"(a)  With  respect  to  a  credit  card  wliich 
may  be  used  for  extensions  of  credit  in  sales 
trar^actions  in  v.'hich  the  seller  Is  a  person 
other  than  the  card  Issuer,  the  card  issuer 
may  not,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  prohibit 
any  such  seller  from  offering  a  discount  to 
a  cardholder  to  Induce  the  cardholder  to  pay 
by  c.isli.  check,  or  similar  means  rather  tJiaa 
use  a  credit  card. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  any  sales  transaction, 
any  discount  not  in  excess  of  5  per  centum 
offered  by  the  seller  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing payment  by  cash,  check,  or  other 
means  not  involving  the  use  of  a  credit  card 
shall  not  constitute  a  finance  charge  as  de- 
termined under  section  106,  if  such  disccunt 
is  offered  to  all  prospective  buyers  and  its 
availability  is  disclosed  to  all  prospective 
buyers  clearly  and  conspicuously  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Board. 
"§  163.  Prohibition  of  tle-ln  services 

"'Notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  a  card  issuer  may  not  require  a 
seller,  as  a  condition  to  participating  In  a 
credit  card  plan,  to  open  an  account  with  or 
procure  any  other  service  from  the  card  Is- 
suer cr  its  su'osldiary  or  agent. 

"'«  169.  Prohibition  of  offsets 

"(a)  A  card  issuer  may  not  take  any  ac- 
tion to  offset  a  cardholder's  Indebtedness 
arlclng  In  connection  with  a  consumer  credit 
ti-ansaction  under  the  relevant  credit  card 
plan  against  funds  of  the  cardholder  held  on 
dcpo<^i'.  with  the  card  issuer  unless — 

"il)  sucli  action  w-as  previously  author- 
ized ill  writing  by  the  cardholder  In  accord- 
ance v.ith  a  credit  plan  whereby  the  card- 
holder agrees  periodically  to  pay  debts  In- 
curred In  his  open  end  credit  account  by 
permitting  the  card  Issuer  periodically  to 
deduct  all  or  a  portion  of  such  debt  from 
the  cardholder's  deposit  account,  and 

"(2)  such  action  with  respect  to  any  out- 
standing disputed  amount  not  be  talien  by 
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•nen-ed,  bvit  In  no 
liter  F'.ich  efTectlve 
trization   shall   be 


credit  If  (1)  the 
1th  attetupt  to  ob- 
p  of  a  dlsagree- 
13  the  trausactloa 


the  card  Issuer  upon  r^iuest  of  the  card- 
holder.  $ 

In   the  rase  of  any  crecflt  card  account  In 
existence  on  the  efTectU'^  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  previous  wrlttei|  authorization  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (1)  flfell  not  be  required 
until   the  date    (after  sHch   effective  date) 
when   such   account   Is  i" 
ca^o  Iriter  than  on;  vear 
date.   Such   writien   aut:^ 
deeniea  to  ext'it  If  the  oiird  lss-.;er  has  pre- 
viously notified  the  cardholder  that  the  use 
of  his  credit  card  acccukt  will  subject  any 
funds  which  the  card  issger  holds  in  deposit 
accountr,  of  such  crrfJhoI^or  to  offset  against 
any  :imounts  due  and  p^able  on  his  credit 
card  f.ccount  which  hnve|  not  b.en  paid  In 
accardance  with  the  torm#  cf  the  aereement 
between  the  card  Issiier  ^d  thi    cardholder. 
•■(b)   This  section  dces&iot  alt.er  or  affect 
th3  Tii:ht  under  Stat«  U'.w|)f  a  card  Issuer  to 
attach   or  otherwise   !evy-|upcn   funas  of  a 
cardholder   held   on    dcpogit   with   the   card 
Issuer    If    that    reyneijy    %    constitutionally 
available  to  credl)»rs  geiifcrally. 
"i  170.  Rights  ot  credit  caild  customers 

'■(5)  Subject  to  the  limitation  contained 
In  siib.-ection  (b),  a  card  Jssuer  who  has  Is- 
sued a  credit  carU  Id  n  cr^dholder  pursuant 
to  an  open  end  consumer  *edit  plan  shall  be 
subject  to  all  claUr.s  (otherfthan C^rt  claims) 
and  defenses  arising  out  af  «iny  iransiictiou 
In  whicli  the  credit  card  iatv.sed  ad  a  method 
of  payment  or  extension  c 
obligor  has  made  a  good  fa 
tain   sati^rnctory   reaoluti 

ment  or  problem  relative  „_  

from  Lha  person  honoring  (fiie  credit  card;  (2) 
tho  amount  of  the  initial  tiansac-lon  ex- 
ceeds .ioO;  and  (3)  the  plice  where  the  Ini- 
tial transaction  occurred  | was  in  the  same 
State  as  the  mailing  addi-^s  previously  pro- 
vided by  the  cardholder  Ir  v,as  within  100 
miles  from  such  addres?!  e:ice;>t  that  the 
limitations  se:  forth  in  clltises  (2)  and  (3) 
with  respect  to  an  obligol's  right  to  assert 
clalm.s  and  defen.ses  agaijast  a  card  Issuer 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  ^ny  transaction  In 
which  the  person  honori^  the  credit  card 
(A)  Is  the  same  person  eis  tho  card  Issuer, 
(C)  is  controlled  by  the  ^ard  l:^5uer,  (C)  Is 
luidcr  direct  or  indirect  coaimon  control  with 
the  card  Issuer,  (D)  is  airfranchlsed  dealer 
In  the  c^'-d  Issuer's  prodiftits  or  services,  or 
(E)  has  obtained  the  ordeilifor  such  transac- 
tion through  a  mail  soUclfallon  made  by  or 
participated  in  by  the  caai  issuer  in  which 
tho  cardholder  is  solicited  to  enter  into  such 
transaction  by  using  the  |;-edit  card  Issued 
by  the  card  issuer.  i 

"(b)  Tlie  amount  of  cfelnis  or  defences 
asserted  by  the  cardholder  may  uot  exceed 
the  amount  of  credit  outstanding  with  re- 
spect to  such  tranractloni  at  the  time  the 
cardholder  first  notifies  tfce  crrd  Issuer  or 
the  person  honoring  ths  ciedH  card  of  such 
claim  or  defense.  For  the  |)urpo';e  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  crcigt  outstand'ng  in 
tho  preceding  sentence.  pa-J-ments  end  cred- 
its to  the  cardholder's  accoftnt  are  deemed  to 
have  been  applied.  In  the  order  Indicated,  to 
the  payment  of:  (1)  late  charges  In  the  or- 
der of  their  entry  to  the  account;  (2)  fi- 
n'ance  charges  In  order  of  Ihelr  entry  to  the 
f.ccount:  and  (3)  debits  to  the  account  other 
than  those  set  forth  above,  in  the  order  In 
which  each  debit  entry  ta  the  account  wa.'s 
made. 
"§  171.  Relation  to  State  laws 

"(a)  This  chapter  does  not  annu'.  alter, 
or  aflect,  or  exempt  any  person  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  from  comply- 
ing with,  the  laws  of  any  Stat*  with  respect 
to  credit  billing  practices,  except  to  tlie  ex- 
tent that  tboee  laws  are  Inconsistent  with 
any  provision  of  this  chapter,  and  then  only 
to    the    extent    of    the    Inconsistency.    The 
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Board  Is  authorized  to  determine  whether 
such  Inconsistencies  exLst.  The  Board  may 
not  determine  that  any  State  law  is  incon- 
sistent with  any  provision  of  this  chapter  if 
the  Board  determines  that  such  law  gives 
greater  protection  to  the  consumer. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  this  chapter  any 
class  of  credit  tr.vnsarticns  within  any  State 
If  It  detenri'nes  that  under  the  law  of  that 
State  that  class  of  transactions  Is  subject  to 
rciiuirtr:ier.!.3  snl).=-taiuiaUy  similar  to  those 
imposed  under  this  chapter  or  thai  such  law 
;,ives  grtu.'er  protection  to  tho  cou.=umer,  and 
that  there  la  adequat.:  provisioa  f'.r  enforce - 
ment." 

§  307.  Confoimln^i  amtiuUnents 

(a)  The  table  of  chapters  of  the  TrutU  in 
Lending-  Act  is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately uuc'.er  item  3  the  following; 
"4.  Cv.r.zn  Bii.Lti;a lei" 

rb)  .Section  111  id)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
16l0(di)  is  amcnd'.Hl  by  striking  out  "and 
130  '  an:l  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  follo-.vins:  "130,  and  166". 

(c)  .S<;ction  121(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1031(u))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  upon  whom  a 
finarcc  ch.irge  Is  or  msy  be  Imposed";   and 

(2)  by  in>-erung  "or  chapter  4"  immedi- 
ately fift'jr  "this  chapter". 

(d)  Section  121(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1631(b)  )  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  chap- 
ter 4"  immediately  after  "this  chapter". 

(e)  Section  122(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
lo32(ai )  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  chap- 
ter 4'"  Immediately  after  "thLs  chapter'".  * 

(f)  Section  122(b)   of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1632(b) )  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  chap- 
ter 4 "  immediately  after  "this  chapter". 
s  308.  Effective  date 

This  title  takes  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 
ITTLFJ  I  \'— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TRUTH 
IN  LENDING  ACT 

5  4C1.  Advertising;  more- than-f our- install- 
ment rule 

(ai  Chapter  3  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1661-1665)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  tbo  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
".1  143.  More-than-foiir-lnstallment  rule 

"Any  advertisement  to  aid,  promote,  or 
assist  directly  or  indirectly  the  extension  of 
consumer  credit  repayable  In  more  than  four 
Installments  shall,  unless  a  finance  charge  is 
Imposed,  clearly  and  con.'.plcuously  stat*.  in 
accordance  with  tho  regulatioi'S  of  the 
Board : 

•■  'THE  COST  OP  CREDIT  IS  INCLUDED  IN 
THE  PRICE  QUOTED  FOR  THE  GOODS 
AND  SERVICES.'  " 

(b)\Tlie  table  of  .sections  cf  such  chapter 
Is  amnnded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  Itqm  as  follows: 

"146.  More-than-four-iastallment  rule.". 
§  402.  Agricultural  credit  exemption 

Section  104  of  the  rrtith  hi  Lendhig  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1603)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(5)  Credit  transactions  primarily  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  in  which  the  total  amount 
to  be  financed  exceeds  $25,000." 
5  403.  Administrative  enforcement 

(a)  Section  108(a)  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1607(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  by  redesig- 
nating p.iragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  as  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  108(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1607(a))  Is  amended  by  addinn:  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(6)  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  with  respect  to 
any  Federal  land  bank,  Federal  land  bank 
association.  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank, 
or  proiht.t!c;i  credit  a:3<--clat ion." 


•  404.  Liens  arising  by  operation  of  State  law 
Section  125  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 

(15  U.S.C.  1635)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is"  the  first  time  It 
law.  Is  or  will  be";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "obligor"  the  second 
appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  in.T«rting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  Includ- 
ing any  such  inuerest  arising  by  operation  of 
time  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
.scction  (b)  the  following:  ",  Including  any 
such  interest  arising  by  operation  of  law,". 
5  405.  Time  limit  for  right  of  rcscls,sion 

Section  126  of  the  Trtuh  in  Landing  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1G35)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thcieof  a  new  subsection  r.s  follows: 

"(f)  An  obllgor'.s  right  of  rescission  shall 
crpii-e  Ihree  years  after  the  date  of  con- 
fcuminatlon  of  tho  transaction  or  upon  the 
sale  of  the  propeitv,  whichever  occurs  earlier 
notwithstanding  f.ie  fact  that  the  disclo- 
sures recuired  under  this  section  or  an" 
other  matertal  di-^ciosures  required  under 
this  chapter  have  not  been  delivered  to  tlie 
obligor."  ' 

S  406.  Good  faith  compliance 

Section  130  of  the  Truth  in  landing  Act 
(15  use.  1640)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  No  provision  of  this  section  or  section 
112  Imposing  any  liability  shall  apply  to  anr 
act  do'-e  or  omitted  in  good  faith  in  con- 
formity with  any  rule,  rc^'latlon,  or  Inter- 
protation  thereof  by  the"  Board,  not". Ith- 
standing  that  after  such  act  or  omLsslon  has 
occurred,  such  rule,  regulation,  or  interpre- 
tation is  amended,  rescinded,  or  determined 
by  Judlcir.l  or  other  authority  to  bo  in'i.'id 
for  cny  reason." 

S  407.  LiabUlty  for  multiple  disclosures 

Section  130  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1040)  Is  ansended  by  adding  at  thp 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  multiple  failure  to  disclose  to 
any  person  any  information  required  under 
this  chapter  to  be  disclosed  in  connection 
with  a  single  account  under  at.  open  end 
consumer  credit  plan,  other  tingle  consumer 
credit  sale,  consumer  loan,  or  other  extension 
of  consiuacr  credit,  shall  entitle  the  person  to 
r.  sin^jle  recovery  under  this  section  but  con- 
tinued failure  to  disclose  after  a  recovery 
has  been  -ranted  shall  give  rise  to  rights  to 
additional  recoveries." 
S;  408.  Civil  liability 

(ai  Section  130(a)  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  ]640(n))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  E:;cept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  any  creditor  who  falls  to  comply  with 
rny  requirement  Imposed  under  this  chapter 
or  chapter  4  of  this  title  with  resnsct  to  any 
person  is  liable  to  such  person  In  an  aracu::'t 
equnl  tj  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  nny  actual  damage  su.stained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  faUure; 

"(2)  (A)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  action 
twice  the  amount  of  any  finance  charge  in 
connection  with  the  transaction,  except  that 
the  liability  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  be  less  than  $100  nor  greater  than  $1,000; 
or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  class  actlor.  such 
amount  as  the  court  may  allow,  except  that 
as  to  each  member  of  the  cla-ss  no  minimum 
recovery  shall  be  applicable,  and  the  total 
recovery  In  such  action  shall  not  be  more 
than  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  1  per  centum 
of  the  net  worth  of  ths  creditor;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  cf  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs 
of  the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  award  in  any 
class  action,  the  court  shall  consider,  amoi^ 
other  relevant  factors,  the  amount  of  any 
actual  dnmages  awarded,  the  frequency  and 
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persistence  of  failures  of  compliance  by  the 
creditor,  the  resources  of  the  creditor,  the 
number  of  persons  adversely  affected,  and  the 
I  xtent  to  which  the  creditor's  failure  of  com- 
pliance wti6  intentional." 

(b)  Section  130(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U£.C. 
IGiOib) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "this 
5-Ctlou"  the  first  place  It  appears  the  follow- 
ing: "for  any  failure  to  comply  with  any  re- 
tiuirement  imposed  under  this  chapter,". 

(c)  Section  130(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
lC40(c) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chap- 
ter "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "title", 

(d)  Section  130  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1040)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  A  person  may  not  take  any  action 
to  offset  any  amount  for  which  a  creditor  Is 
potentially  liable  to  such  person  under  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  against  any  amount  owing  to 
such  creditor  by  such  person,  unless  the 
amount  of  the  creditor's  liability  to  such 
person  has  been  determined  by  Judgment  of 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  an  ac- 
tion to  which  such  person  was  a  party." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
406,  407,  and  408  shall  apply  in  determining 
the  liability  of  any  person  under  chapter  2 
or  4  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  unless 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
such  liability  has  been  determined  by  final 
Judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion and  no  further  review  of  such  Judg- 
ment may  be  had  by  appeal  or  otherwise. 

§  409.    Full    statement    of    closing    costs 

Section  121  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1631)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a) ,  the 
information  reqi-.ired  under  this  chapter 
sliall  Include  a  full  statement  of  closing  costs 
to  be  Incurred  by  the  consumer,  which  shall 
be  presented.  In  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Board — 

"(1)  prior  to  the  time  when  any  downpay- 
ment  is  made,  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  consumer  credit 
transaction  involving  real  property,  at  the 
time  the  creditor  makes  a  commitment  with 
respect  to  the  transaction. 
The  Board  may  provide  by  regulation  that 
any  portion  of  the  Information  required  to 
be  disclosed  by  this  section  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  estimates  where  the  provider 
of  such  information  Is  not  in  a  position  to 
know  exact  Information." 
§  410.  Business  u.se  of  credit  cards 

(a)  Chapter  2  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1631-1644)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"§  135.  Business  credit  cards 

"The  exemption  provided  by  section  104 
(1)  does  not  apply  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 132,  133,  and  134,  except  that  a  card 
issuer  and  a  business  or  other  organization 
which  provides  credit  cards  issued  by  the 
same  card  Issuer  to  ten  or  more  of  its  em- 
ployees may  by  contract  agree  as  to  liability 
of  the  business  or  other  organization  with 
respect  to  unauthorized  use  of  such  credit 
cards  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  133,  but  in  no  case  may  such  busi- 
ness or  other  organization  or  card  issuer 
impose  liability  upon  any  employee  with  re- 
spect to  unauthorized  use  of  such  a  credit 
card  e:\cept  In  accordance  with  and  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  section  133." 

( b)  The  table  of  sections  of  such  chapter  Is 
awended  by  adding  at  the  end  thei-eof  a  new 
iiem  as  follows: 

'135    Business  credit  cards.". 

>  411.  Identification  of  transaction. 

Section  127(b)(2)  of  the  Truth  In  Li-a- 
Ing  Act  (16  U.8C.  1637(b)(2))  Is  amended 
to  lead  as  follows: 


"(2)  The  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  the  period  and  a  brief 
identification  on  or  accompanying  the  state- 
ment of  each  extension  of  credit  In  a  form 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Board  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  obligor  to  Identify  the 
transaction,  or  relate  it  to  copies  of  sales 
vouchers  or  similar  inrtruments  previously 
furnished." 
§412.  Exemption  for  State  lending  agencies 

Section  125(e)  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1635(e))  Is  amended  bv  strl>:lng 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the 
following:  "or  to  a  consumer  credit  transac- 
tion In  which  an  agency  of  a  State  is  the 
creditor." 

S  413.  Liability  of  assignees 

(a)  Cliaptir  1  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1601-1613)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows; 
"§  115.  Liability  of  assignees 

"Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
In  this  title,  any  civil  action  for  a  violation  of 
this  title  which  may  be  brought  against  the 
original  creditor  in  any  credit  transaction 
may  be  maintained  against  any  subsequent 
assignee  of  the  original  creditor  where  the 
violation  from  which  the  alleged  liability 
arose  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  instru- 
ment assigned  unless  the  assignment  Is 
Involuntary." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
item  as  follows: 

"115.  Liability  of  assignees.". 

§  414.  Credit  card  fraud 

Section  134  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1644)   is  amended  to  read  a.s  fol- 
lows : 
".5  134.  Fraudulent  use  of  credit  card 

"(a)  Whoever  knowingly  in  a  transaction 
affecting  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  uses 
or  attempts  or  conspires  to  use  any  counter- 
felt,  fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  or 
fraudulently  obtained  credit  card  to  obtain 
money,  goods,  services,  or  anything  else  of 
value  which  within  any  one-yeaj  period  has  a 
value  of  aggregating  $1,000  or  more;   or 

"(b)  Whoever,  with  unlawful  or  fraudulent 
Intent,  transports  or  attempts  or  conspires  to 
transport  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
a  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost, 
stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained  credit  card 
knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit,  ficti- 
tious, altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  or  fraudu- 
lently obtained;  or 

"(c)  Whoever,  with  unlawful  or  fraudu- 
lent intent,  uses  any  instrumentality  of  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  to  sell  or  trans- 
port a  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered,  forged, 
lost,  stolen,  or  fraudtUently  obtained  credit 
card  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit, 
fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen,  or 
fraudulently  obtained;  or 

"(d)  Whoever  knowingly  receives,  conceals, 
uses,  or  transport  money,  goods,  services,  or 
anything  else  of  value  (except  tickets  for 
interstate  or  foreign  transportation)  which 
(1)  within  any  one-year  period  has  a  value 
aggregating  $1,000  or  more,  (2)  has  moved 
in  or  is  part  of.  or  which  constitutes  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  and  (3)  has  been 
obtained  with  a  counterfeit,  fictitious,  al- 
tered, forged,  lost,  stolen,  or  fraudulently 
obtained  credit  card;  or 

"(e)  Whoever  knowingly  receives,  con- 
ceals, uses,  sells,  or  transports  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  one  or  more  tickets  for 
Interstate  or  foreign  transportation,  which 
(1)  within  any  one-year  period  have  a  value 
aggregating  $500  or  more,  and  (2)  have  been 
purchased  or  obtained  with  one  or  more 
counterfeited,  flctltlouB,  altered,  forged,  lost, 
stolen,  or  fraiidvilently  obtained  rredit  cards: 
or 


'  !f  I  Whoever  In  a  transaction  affecting  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  furnishes 
money,  property,  services,  or  anything  else  of 
value,  which  within  any  one-year  period  hns 
a  value  aggregating  $1,000  or  more,  throu^ii 
the  use  of  any  counterfeit,  fictitious,  altered, 
forged,  lost,  stolen,  or  fraudulently  obtained 
credit  card  knowing  the  same  to  be  counier- 
fL'it.  fictitious,  altered,  forged,  lost,  stolen. 
or  fraudulent iy  obtpined — 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  »10.000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  cr  bcth." 
5  41,5.  Grace  period  for  consumers 

Section  127  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1637)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(1)  to 
charge  may  'oe  imposed,  including  the  time 
read  as  fohows: 

"(1)  The  conditions  under  which  a  finance 
period  (if  any)  within  which  any  credit  ex- 
tended may  be  repaid  without  incurring  a 
fi.'iance  charge,  e:;cept  that  the  creditor  may. 
at  his  election  and  without  disclosure,  im- 
pose no  such  finance  charge  if  payment  is 
received  after  the  termination  of  such  time 
period.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  .subsection  (b)(10)  to 
read  as  follov.-s: 

"(10)  The  date  by  which  or  the  period  (if 
any)  within  which,  payment  must  be  made 
to  avoid  additional  finance  charges,  except 
that  the  creditor  may,  at  his  election  and 
without  disclosure,  impose  no  such  addi- 
tional finance  charge  If  payment  is  received 
after  sur'a  date  or  tlie  termination  of  such 
period." 

§  416.  Effective  date 

This  title  takes  elTect  upon  the  date  of  Its 
enactment,  except  that  sections  409  and  411 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one  year 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
TITLE  V— EQUAL  CREDIT  OPPORTUNITY 
$  501.  Short  title 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Cred- 
it Opportunity  Act ". 
§  502.  Findings  and  purpose 

The  Congre.'s  finds  that  there  is  a  need 
to  insure  that  the  various,  financial  Uittitu- 
tlons  and  other  firms  engaged  in  the  exten- 
sions of  credit  exercise  their  responsibility  to 
make  credit  available  u-lth  fairness,  impar- 
tiality, and  without  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  or  marital  status.  Economic  sta- 
bilization would  be  enhanced  and  competi- 
tion among  the  various  financial  institutions 
and  other  firms  engaged  in  the  extension  of 
credit  would  be  strengthened  by  an  absence 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status,  as  well  as  by  the  Informed  iise 
of  credit  which  Congress  has  heretofore 
sought  to  promote.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  require  that  financial  institutions  and 
other  firms  engaged  In  the  extension  of  cred- 
it make  that  credit  equally  available  to  all 
creditworthy  customers  without  regard  to 
sex  or  marital  status. 

f  503.  Amendment  to  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act 

The  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  90-321 ) .  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  title  VII : 

"TITLE  VII— EQUAL  CREDIT 
OPPORTUNITY 

"701.  Prohibited  discrimination. 

"702.  Definitions. 

"703.  Eegulations. 

"704.  Administrative  enforcement. 

"705.  Relation  to  State  laws. 

"706.  Civil  liabUity. 

"7C7.  Effective  date. 

"^  701.  Prohibited  discrimination. 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  creditor 
to  discriminate  against  any  applicant  on  the 
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basis  of  sex  or  marital  etAtus  with  respect  to 
any  aspect  of  a  credit  transaction. 

•■(  bi  An  inquiry  of  marital  status  shall  not 
c.^.istiiiite  Uiscrlmln.-itloo  for  purposes  of 
this  title  if  such  Inquiry  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  creditors  rights 
i':id  rcmed!''s  applicable  Lo  the  pfirticiilar  ex- 
ie;:Slon  of  credit,  and  not  to  dtscrimiiinte  in 
a  uecermlnatioii  of  creditworthiness. 
'  ^  702.  Defu  itienr.  - 

"(a)  The  deflnifions  anp  nilc9  of  construc- 
tion set  forth  in  this  section  are  applicable 
fi  r  the  purposes  of  ihis  t|tle. 

■■(13'.  The  term  ■appliract'  means  any  por- 
S'l'i  wlio  applies  to  a  creditor  directly  for  an 
extension,  renewal  or  conilnuation  of  credit, 
or  applies  to  a  rrcdrtjr.  igdirectly  by  iise  of 
an  existing  credit  plan  g)r  F.n  amount  ex- 
ceeding a  previously  esta'fli:;hed  credit  limit. 

"(c)  The  term  'Board'  eefers  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Fedeial  Reserve  System. 

"(d)  The  term  ■credit!  means  the  right 
pranted  by  a  creditor  to|a  debtor  to  defer 
payment  of  debt  or  to  !nc§r  debts  and  defer 
its  payment  or  to  p arch asii  property  or  serv- 
ices  and   defer   payment    flierefor. 

■'le)  The  term  ■creuitor^|Tiears  ariy  person 
who  regulariy  extends,  reiSews,  or  continues 
credit;  any  person  who  ^gularly  arranges 
for  the  extension,  renewal  or  continuation 
of  credit;  or  any  assignee  d|  an  original  cred- 
itor who  participates  In  t6e  decl.slon  to  ex- 
te;ul.  renew,  cr  continue  c^dit. 

■•(X)  The  term  ■person'Imeans  a  natural 
person,  a  corporation,  govofnment  ^r  govern- 
mental subdlvL-'ion  or  agffiicy,  tri-st,  eststc, 
partnership,  cooperative,  cir  association. 

■■(g)  Any  reference  t-jtan;-  reqniren'.ent 
imposed  under  this  title;; or  any  provision 
thereof  includes  reference  |fo  the  reculatlons 
of  the  Board  under  thii  title  cr  .h?  provision 
thereof  in  quebtion.  I 

••§  703.  Regulations  f 

"The  Bo<\rd  shall  jjr'^si.Tje  regulatioi.s  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  cf  this  title.  These 
regiilafions  may  contain  biit  are  not  limited 
to  such  classlflcatlons,  differentiations,  or 
other  provisiim,  and  maylprovlde  for  such 
adjustments  and  e^ceptioife  for  :.ny  class  of 
transactions,  as  in  the  |udgment  of  the 
Board  are  necessary  or  proper  to  effectuate 
the  pi'rpo.->es  of  tills  title,  t\  prevent  circum- 
vention or  evasion  thereof,  or  to  facilitate 
or  iub.stantiate  compliance  therewith.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  prescribed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  date  of  inactment  of  this 
Act.  but  in  no  event  la', r  than  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  ' 

"§  704.  Administrative  enticement 

"(a)  Complisnce  v.ith  the  requirements 
Imposed  under  this  title  shall  be  enforced 
under :  I 

"(1)  Section  8  of  the  F^eral  Depo.sit  In- 
surance Act.  in  the  case  of-f 

■'(A)  national  banl<s,  bj  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency, 

"(B)  member  banks  or  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  (other  than  national  banks), 
by  the  Board. 

"(C)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  CorporaUon  (other  than 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System), 
by  the  Board  of  Director  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporaaon. 

"(2)  Section  5(d)  of  t»|e  Home  Owners- 
Loan  Act  of  1933.  sectlor^  407  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  and  Actions  6(1)  and 
17  of  the  Federal  Home  L^an  Bank  Act,  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banlc  Board  (acting 
directly  or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and 
I.Odn  Insurance  Corporation),  in  the  case 
of  any  Institution  su'oject  to  any  of  those 
provLsions.  ^ 

"(3)  The  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by 
the  Administrator  of  the|  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  wltfe  respect  to  any 
Federal  Credit  Union.  : 
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"(4)  Tlie  Acts  to  regulate  commerce,  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
respect  to  any  common  carrier  subject  to 
those  Acts. 

"(5)  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with  respect  to 
any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  subject 
to  that  Act. 

"(6)  The  Packers  and  S'tockyards  Act,  1921 
(except  as  provided  In  sectlcin  406  of  that 
Act),  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  any  activities  subject  to  that 
Act. 

"(7)  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1071,  by  the 
F.ain  Credit  .Administration  with  respect  to 
any  Federal  l.uid  bank.  Federal  land  bank 
ass-ociailoii.  Federal  Intermediate  credit 
bank,  and  prodi.ction  credit  association; 

"(8)  the  Securities  Exchr.nge  Act  of  1034, 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  brokers  and  dealers; 
nr.d 

"I 'J)  t!.o  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, with  re.spect^to  .small  business  invest- 
ment companies. 

■■(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by 
any  agency  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of 
ttjs  powers  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  that 
subsection,  a  violation  of  any  requirement 
Imposed  imder  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  violation  of  a  requirement  Imposed 
under  that  Act.  In  addition  to  Its  p'owers 
under  any  provision  of  law  specifically  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  each  of  the 
agencies  referred  to  in  that  subsection  may 
exercise  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  ccni- 
pUanre  with  any  requirement  imposed  under 
this  title,  any  other  authority  conferred  on 
it  by  law.  The  exercise  of  the  authorities  of 
any  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  com- 
pll.mce  with  any  requirement  Imp.osed  under 
this  title  shall  In  no  way  preclude  the  exer- 
cise of  such  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  compliance  with  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  not  relating  to  the  prohibltif.n 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status  with  respect  to  any  aspect  of 
a  credit  transaction. 

■(c)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforce- 
ment of  the  requirements  Imposed  under 
this  title  Is  specifically  committed  to  some 
other  Government  agency  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Federal  Trade  Commisilon  shall 
enforce  such  requirements.  For  the  purpose 
of  the  exercise  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mls-iion  of  lu  functions  and  powers  imder 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  a  viola- 
tion of  any  requirement  Imposed  under  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  a  require- 
ment Imposed  under  th:it  Act.  All  of  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlaslon  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  are  available  to  the  Commission 
to  enforce  compliance  by  any  person  with  the 
requirements  imposed  under  this  title,  Ir. 
respective  of  whether  that  person  is  enuraged 
In  commerce  or  meets  any  other  Jurisdic- 
tional test-s  In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act. 

■■(d)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
regulations  under  this  title  does  not  Impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  designated 
in  this  seColon  to  make  rules  respecting  Its 
own  procedures  in  enforcing  compliance  with 
requirements  Imposed  under  this  title. 
■■ii  705.  Relation  to  State  laws 

"(a)  A  request  for  the  .signature  of  both 
parties  to  a  marriage  for  the  purpose  cf  creat- 
ing a  valid  lien,  passing  clear  title,  waiving 
Inchoate  rights  to  properly,  or  :isslgning 
earnings,  shall  not  constitute  discrimination 
under  this  title:  Provided,  houcvcr.  That  this 
provision  shall  not  be  coastiued  to  permit  a 
creditor  to  take  sex  or  marital  status  l.ito 
account  in  connection  with  the  evaluation  cf 
creditworthiness  of  any  applicant. 


■•(b)  Consideration  or  application  of  State 
property  laws  directly  or  Indirectly  affecting 
creditworthiness  shall  not  constitute  dis- 
crimination for  purposes  of  this  title. 

'■(c)  Any  provision  of  State  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  separate  extension  of  consumer 
credit  to  each  party  to  a  marriage  shall  not 
apply  in  any  ca-se  where  eich  parly  to  a  mar- 
riage volunt.->.rily  applies  for  separate  credit 
from  the  same  creditor:  Provided,  That  In 
any  case  where  sucli  a  S.ate  law  Is  so  pre- 
empted, e:\ch  party  to  the  marriage  .shall  be 
solely  res:.o!!SibIe  for  the  t'ebt  sj  contracted. 
■■(d)  When  each  party  n  a  marriage  sep- 
aritcly  and  voluntarily  ap:)lles  for  and  ob- 
t:iin-  S'pi.rate  credit  accounts  with  the  same 
cr?'-:':tjr,  those  Recounts  shall  not  be  aggie- 
C- tTl  cr  otherv.  ise  combined  for  purposes 
cf  detcmining  permLssible  finance  charges 
or  permlssl'olo  loan  ceilings  under  the  laws 
of  nnv  Sta'e  or  of  the  Uniced  States. 

"(e)  Fxccpt  ns  otherR-ise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  applicant  shall  have  the  option  of 
pursuing  remedies  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  In  lieu  of,  but  not  .n  addition  to,  the 
remedies  provided  by  the  laws  of  any  State 
or  povcrrmental  sn'odivision  relating  to  the 
prohibition  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex  or  marital  status  with  re.spect  to  any 
aspect  of  a  credit  transaction. 
"§  70S.  Civil  liability 

"(a)  Aiy  creditor  who  fails  to  comply  w'th 
eny  re'julrement  imposed  tinder  this  title 
shall  be  liable  to  the  oggrieved  applicant  In 
iui  amount  equ.-^l  to  the  sum  of  any  actual 
dt^ mages  s'stalned  by  such  anpUcant  acting 
either  in  nn  individual  capacity  or  as  a  rcp- 
reseulitive  of  p.  class. 

"tb)  /-ny  creditor  who  falls  to  cnipiy  whh 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  tills  title 
shall  be  liable  to  the  aggrieved  applicant  for 
punitive  damnges  in  an  anv^unt  net  greater 
t^>-.n  $10,000,  as  dctermi'ied  by  the  court,  in 
addition  to  any  actual  damages  provided  in 
section  706(a)  :  Prorided,  hoicever.  That  in 
pursuing  the  recovery  allowed  under  this 
subsection,  the  applicant  may  proceed  only 
in  .in  Individual  capr.city  and  not  as  a  te^ie- 
.sentatiio  cf  a  clcss. 

■■c^)  Section  706(b)  notwithstanding,  any 
crt  dit  -tr  who  falls  to  complv  with  any  require- 
ment Imposed  under  this  title  may  be  liable 
fcr  pu'iiiivc  damages  In  the  case  "of  a  class 
p.'^tion  in  such  amount  as  the  court  miy  al- 
low, except  that  as  to  each  member  of  the 
cinss  no  minimum  recovery  shall  be  appli- 
cp')'c,  .".nd  the  total  recovery  in  such  action 
shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or  1 
percent  of  the  net  worth  of  the  creditor.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  award  In  any 
class  action,  the  court  shall  consider,  among 
o'her  relevant  factors,  the  amount  of  any 
actual  damages  awarded,  the  frequency  a  ad 
persistence  of  failures  of  compliance  by  the 
creditor,  the  resources  of  the  creditor,  the 
number  of  persons  adversely  affected,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  creditor's  falluie 
of  compliance  was  Intentional. 

"(d)  When  a  creditor  falls  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  this  title,  an 
aggrieved  applicant  may  institute  a  civil  ac- 
tion for  preventive  relief.  Including  an  ap- 
plication for  a  permanent  or  temporal y  In- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  action. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs 
of  t;'.e  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court  shall 
be  added  to  any  damaSj'es  awarded  by  tl  e 
court  r.nder  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and   (c)   of  this  section. 

"  ( I )  No  provision  of  this  title  imposing  any 
liability  shn.ll  apply  to  any  act  done  or 
omitte-i  in  good  faith  In  conformity  with 
a  y  rule,  regulation,  or  Interpretation  thereof 
by    the   Buaid,   notwltbstai.dlng    that   a.ter 
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such  act  or  omission  has  occurred,  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  interpretation  Is  amended,  re- 
scinded, or  determined  by  Judicial  <x  other 
authority  to  be  Invalid  for  any  reason. 

"(g)  Without  regard  to  the  amount  in  oon- 
tiC'versy,  any  action  under  this  title  may  be 
■j'-ought  in  any  United  States  district  court, 
or  in  any  other  court  of  competent  Jurlsdlc- 
t  on,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
ojourrence  of  the  violation, 
••.s  707.  Effective  date 

"This  title  takes  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  the  date  of  its  enactment.", 
TITLE  VI — DISPOSITION  OP  ABANDONED 

MONEY      ORDERS      AND      TRAVELERS 

CHECKS 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  601,  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that>— 

(1)  the  books  and  records  of  bsinking  and 
financial  organizations  and  business  associa- 
tions engaged  In  issuing  and  selling  money 
orders  and  traveler's  checks  do  not.  as  a 
matter  of  business  practice,  eliow  the  last 
known  addresses  of  purchas>crs  of  such  iti- 
Btrtunents; 

(2)  a  substantial  majority  of  such  pur- 
chasers reside  In  the  States  where  such  In- 
struments are  purchased; 

(3)  the  States  wherein  the  purchasers  of 
money  orders  and  traveler's  checks  reside 
should,  as  a  matter  of  equity  among  the 
several  States,  be  entitled  to  the  proceeds 
of  such  Instruments  In  the  event  of  aban- 
donment; 

(4)  It  Is  a  burden  on  Interstate  commerce 
that  the  proceeds  of  such  instruments  are 
not  being  distributed  to  the  States  entitled 
thereto;  and 

(5)  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  retrieving 
addresses  of  purchasers  of  money  orders  and 
traveler's  checks  Is  an  additional  burden  on 
Interstate  commerce  since  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  most  purchasers  reside  In  the 
State  of  purchase  of  such  Instruments. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  602.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  "banking  organization"  means  any 
bank,  trust  company,  savings  bank,  safe  de- 
posit company,  or  a  private  banker  engaged 
in  business  in  the  United  States; 

(2)  "business  association"  means  any 
corporation  (other  than  a  public  corpora- 
tion). Joint  stock  company,  business  trust, 
partnership,  or  any  association  for  business 
purposes   of   two   or   more   Individuals;    and 

(3)  "financial  organization"  means  any 
savings  and  loan  association,  building  and 
loan  association,  credit  union,  or  investment 
company  engaged  in  business  In  the  United 
States. 

ST.^TE   ENTIILEU    10    ESCHEAT    OR   TAKE   CUSTODY 

Sec.  603.  W'here  any  sum  Is  payable  on  a 
money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  other  simi- 
lar written  instrument  (other  than  a  third 
party  bank  check)  on  which  a  banking  or 
financial  organization  or  a  business  as.socia- 
tlon  is  directly  liable — 

(1)  If  the  books  and  records  of  such  bank- 
ing or  financial  organization  or  business 
association  show  the  State  In  which  such 
money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  similar 
WTltten  Instrument  was  purchased,  that  State 
shall  be  entitled  exclusively  to  ejcheat  or  take 
custody  of  the  sum  payable  on  such  Instru- 
ment, to  the  extent  of  that  State's  power 
under  its  own  laws  to  escheat  or  take  cus- 
tody ol  such  sum: 

(2)  if  the  books  and  records  of  such  bank- 
ing or  financial  organization  or  business  as- 
scci.itlon  do  not  show  the  State  In  which 
such  money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  simi- 
lar written  Instrument  was  purchased,  the 
State  In  v.'hich  the  banking  or  financial 
organization  or  business  association  has  Its 
principal  place  of  business  shall  be  entitled 


to  escheat  or  take  custody  of  the  sum  pay- 
able on  such  money  order,  traveler's  check,  or 
similar  written  instrument,  to  the  extent  of 
that  State's  power  under  its  own  laws  to 
escheat  or  take  custody  of  such  svim,  until 
another  State  shall  demonstrate  by  written 
evidence  that  it  is  the  State  of  purchase:  or 
(3)  if  the  books  and  records  of  such  bank- 
ing or  financial  organizations  or  business  as- 
sociation show  the  State  in  which  such 
money  order,  traveler's  chec!:.  or  similar  writ- 
ten Instrument  was  purchased  and  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  purcha.se  do  not  provide  for 
the  escheat  or  custodial  taking  of  the  sum 
payable  on  such  Instrument,  the  State  In 
which  the  banking  or  financial  organization 
or  business  as.sx-iation  has  its  pri  icipal  place 
of  business  .shall  be  entitled  to  escheat  or 
take  custody  of  the  sum  payable  on  such 
money  order,  traveler's  check,  or  similar 
written  instrument,  to  the  extent  of  that 
State's  power  under  its  own  laws  to  escheat 
or  take  custody  of  such  sum,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  State  of  purchase  to  recover 
such  sum  from  the  State  of  principal  place 
of  business  :f  and  when  the  law  of  the  State 
of  purchase  makes  provision  for  escheat  or 
ctistodlal  taklr.g  of  such  sum. 

APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  604.  This  title  shall  be  applicable  to 
sums  payable  on  money  orders,  traveler's 
checks,  and  similar  written  instruments 
deemed  abandoned  on  or  after  February  1, 
1965.  except  to  the  extent  that  such  sums 
have  been  paid  over  to  a  State  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  House  bUl,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing:   "An  Act  to  increase  deposit  insur- 
ance   from    $20,000    to    $40,000.    to    provide 
full   Insurance  for  public   unit   deposits  of 
$100,000  per  account,  to  establish  a  National 
Commission   on   Electronic   Fund   Transfers, 
and  for  other  purposes." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
V.'BICHT  Patman, 
Pernand  J.  ft  Germain, 
Frank  Annxinzio, 
William    A.   Barrett. 
Jim   Hanlet, 
William  R.  Cotter, 
John   J.    Moaklev, 
Thomas  L.  Ashlet, 
William  B.  Widn.^ll, 
John   H.    Rousselot, 
Chalmers   P.    Wylie, 

ANGELO   D.    RONCALt.O, 

Matthew  J.  Rinaldo, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John   Sparksian. 
Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 
William    Proxmire, 
Harrison  A.  Wn.iiAMS, 
Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
John  Tower. 
Bill    Brock, 
Managers  en  the  Part  of  th"  Senate. 

Joint  E.-iPLANAioRV  Statement  or  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tlie  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  tlie  bill  (H.R.  11221) 
to  provide  full  deposit  Insurance  for  public 
units  and  to  Increase  deposit  Insurance  from 
$20,000  to  $50,000,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 


The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substitute 
text. 

Tlie  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  tiie  ame.ndment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Hotise  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
ditferences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amend.nent,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
io  in  confere'ice  arc  noted  below,  except  fur 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
!>ip.de  '^ecessery  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  coiilc.'ee.?,  end  minor  drafting  and  claii- 
fying  changes. 

The  House  Mil  provided  for  100  percent 
iiistirance  on  the  deposits  of  public  funds 
of  Fe.'era!,  State  and  local  governmental 
units  In  Federally  Insured  banks,  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan,  building  and  loan, 
and  homestead  aEsociations.  cooperative 
bpnks.  and  credit  unions.  T^e  Senat.e  bul 
had  no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate 
receded  to  the  House  bill  with  the  following 
amendments:  Time  and  savings  deposits  cif 
public  funds  by  Federal.  State  and  local 
units  In  Federally  insured  depository  insti- 
tutions are  fully  litstired  up  to  the  amouit 
of  $100,000  per  account.  Interest  rate  ceil- 
ings on  such  deposits  are  to  be  set  by  the 
appropriate  financial  supervisory  agencies 
pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  i:nder  the 
Act  of  September  21,  1966  (PX,.  89-597).  A 
further  amendment  was  Incorporated  In'o 
fne  public  units  deposit  provision  bv  the 
conferees  i  i  order  to  protect  both  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  the  public 
with  regard  to  the  application  of  st.ite  gov- 
ernmental unit  deposit  acts  It  would  provide 
that  Federal  savings  and  loan  associatio;is 
may  act  as  a  surety,  as  defined  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  thu.s  would 
enatle  public  funds  to  be  protected  in  New 
Jersey  and  other  States  In  which  similar 
laws  now  or  hereafter  exist.  The  Advisorv 
Commission  en  Intergovernmental  Relations 
is  directed  to  conduct  a  study  of  tlis  impact 
of  tliis  section  and  report  its  fi:idi:iqs  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  two  years  from 
the  d:atc  of  enactment.  The  conferees  agreed 
to  an  effective  date  for  this  provision  of 
GO  days  after  the  date  of  e:iactment.  The 
House  bill  provided  for  an  Increase  m  il--- 
precent  ceiling  of  $20,000  on  Federal  deposit 
Insurance  to  $50,000  on  accounts  in  com- 
mercial banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  credit  unioi^s.  Tl.e 
Senate  bill  provided  for  an  increcu-e  from 
$20,000  to  $25,000.  The  conferees  agreed  on 
a:i  lncre;iGe  to  $40,000,  with  the  increase  in 
ceiling  lUiiltatlon  to  become  effecti-  e  30 
dftvs  after  the  dn'^e  of  enactment. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  .secticu  402(a)  oT 
the  National  Housin-  Act  to  cha  ^ge  the  n^me 
of  tlie  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  (FSLICi  to  the  Federal  Savings 
Insurance  Corporation  (F3IC).  The  House 
bill  had  IO  comparable  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate receded  to  the  House. 

The  Sen.ite  bill  extended  until  June  3a. 
1976,  a  moratorium  on  the  conversion  from 
the  mutual  to  stock  form  of  organization  1.  •■ 
(savings  and  loan  associations),  except  for  ,i 
limited  number  of  test  conversions  as  fol- 
lows ; 

(1)  Tho.se  finsoclations  which  had  filed  rn 
application  for  conversions  prior  to  Mav  22, 
1973. 

(2)  A  total  of  not  more  than  23  associa- 
tions for  conversion  In  states  where  conver- 
sions are  presently  authorized. 

(3)  A  limited  number  of  conversions  not 
In  excess  of  1  percentum  of  the  number  cf 
insured  Institutions  In  any  state  which  en- 
acts authorized  legislation  subsequent  to  May 
22,  1974.  The  House  bill  had  no  conipanible 
provision.  The  House  receded  to  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  authorizing  an  absolute 
num'oer  of  test  conversions  during  the  two- 
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expiring  June  30. 
jrcent  of  the  present 
titutlons.  Financial 
d  also  be  required 
tantlally  similar  to 
with  respect  to  the 
Ion.  The  House  ac- 
ins  with  an  amend- 


omitted )     plans    of 
|2.  1973.  Tliose  asso- 
|ded)  written  public 
of  adoption   of  a 
be  permitted  to  pro- 
pent  of  a  payment 
accountholders  a.s 
the  date  of  such 
Ions  and  procedures 


year  moratorium  perl 
1976,  not  In  excess  of  1  . 
number  of  all  Insured  1 
regulatory  agencies  wo 
to  Issue  regulations  su 
those  issued  by  the  SE^ 
functions  of  the  Comm 

copied  the  Senate  provls    ___ 

ment,  directing  the  Corplratlon  to  process  to 

nual  determinnllon  the  fcpUcatlcns  of  those 

'■--sociatlons    (having    s 

to  1  version  prior  to  May 

eiatlons  (which  had  pro 

novice  to  accountholde 

plan  for  conversion  shall 

ceed  without  the  requln 

for  stock  distribution 

of  a  record  date  prior 

notice,  and  under  rsgula , 

in  effect  at  the  time  of  q^bmission  wherever 
necessary.  Such  approval^  shall  be  In  addition 
to  those  approved  undei  the  I  percent  cri- 
terion. The  House  amenf  ment  specified  that 
approvr.ls  shall  be  allofiated  geographically 
by  size,  by  type  of  charter,  by  timeliness  of 
filing,  by  need  for  capltftl,  to  achieve  flexible 
regulation,  and  on  other  public  Interest  con- 
siderations. The  Board  ^  required  to  report 
at  least  annually  to  the  Qongress  so  that  close 
monitoring  of  the  test  results  can  be  assured. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  moratorium 
on  the  conversion  of  mutual  savings  banks 
to  fahe  stock  form  cf  orgsfiization  until  June 
30,»1976.  except  in  the  *ses  where  conver- 
sion approval  is  requir^l  to  maintain  the 
safety,  soundness  and  Etafjility  of  an  insured 
mutual  savings  bank.  Iii  considering  appli- 
cations, the  responsible  lagency  shall  take 
cognizance  of  any  undi*  difficulties  likely 
to  bo  encountered  by  fii^ncial  institutions 
in  very  small  communifies.  stich  as  those 
witl;  populations  under  ^00.  in  their  efforts 
to  comply  with  State  sfatutes  prohibiting 
interlocking  directoratesfof  financial  insti- 
tutions. The  House  had  :ii)  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  House  recededito  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  amencfted  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  September  21,  19iS  (P.L.  89  597)  ex- 
tending the  authority  of  sOnancisl  regulatory 
asencies  to  establish  (u^der  Regulation  Q) 
ceilings  that  may  be  paid  by  banks  on  time 
aiid  savings  deposits  arad  by  building  and 
loan,  savings  and  loans.  |iomestead  associa- 
tions and  cooperative  bants  and  on  deposits, 
shares,  and  withdrawable  accounts  until 
December  31.  1975.  Tlie  |cnate  bill  further 
directed  the  regulatory  pfencies  to  give  due 
con.<ilderatlon  to  existing  market  Interest 
rates  to  insure  a  fair  aiSl  appropriate  rate 
of  interest  on  savings.  Tlie  House  bill  had 
no  comparable  provlslo*.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  an  extension  oflReg.  Q  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1975  and  deleted 
rate  consideration. 

The  Senate  bill  amende 
Federal  Reserve  Act  autho 
ture  by  the  Federal  Reser 
930  million  for  the  cons 
banking    facilities.    Tlie 
comparable  provision.  Tl) 
the  Senate.  Tlie  confcrc 
that  the  Federal  Reserve 
requirements  imposed  up 
by    the    President   to   un 

scructlon   in  a  manner   .. .„  ^„ .,.v..„ 

with  efforts  to  reduce  Inflitlonary  pressures. 
The  conferees  unanlmoiAlv  recommended 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  |ivall  Itself  of  the 
safeguards  Imposed  by  thj  General  Services 
Administration  on  most  Federal  btiildlng  con- 
struction  and  the  advan^ges  of  requiring 
competitive  bidding  be  f^lly  considered  at 
s'-fh  time  as  a  decision  is  iJached  to  proceed. 
The  Senate  bill  amende(|  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  renewing  until  Octo- 
ber 31.  1975,  the  authority  *f  Federal  Reserve 
bCiUks  to  purchase  directly} rom  the  Treausry 
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section  10  of  the 
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public  debt  obligations  up  to  a  limit  of  $5 
billion  outstanding  at  any  time.  The  House 
bill  had  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  receded  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  8(b)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  providing 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with  additional 
authority  by  exp.-ujding  the  scope  of  existing 
cease  and  desist  pov.-ers  to  cover  parent  hold- 
ing companies  and  non-banking  subsidiaries 
where  action  of  a  parent  holding  company  or 
Its  noi'.-flnanclal  institution  constitute  a  se- 
rious threat  to  the  safety,  soundness,  or  sta- 
bility of  a  subsidiary  bank.  The  House  bill 
had  no  comparable  provision.  The  House  re- 
ceded to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  407(0)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  expand  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  cease  and  de- 
sist powers  to  cover  parent  holding  compa- 
nies and  non-savuig.s  and  loan  subsldlajies. 
The  H'uise  had  no  comparable  provision.  Due 
to  the  distinctions  between  the  operations  of 
the  average  savings  and  load  holding  com- 
pany and  the  average  bank  holding  company, 
the  conferees  concluded  extensive  further 
hearings  are  indicated.  AccordUigly,  the  Sen- 
ate receded  to  the  House. 

The  Senp.te  bill  prohibited  any  officer  or 
ai;ency  of  the  United  States  from  requiring 
tlie  Securities  a::d  Exchange  CommUslon,  tne 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  or  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration to  submit  their  legislative  recom- 
mendations, testimony,  and  comments  for 
approval,  or  review  prior  to  their  submission 
to  the  Congress  provided  such  communica- 
tions include  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  views  expressed  therein  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  views  of  the  Presldert.  The 
House  bill  had  no  comparable  provl.-ilon.  The 
House  receded  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  11  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  increasing  by 
$2  billion  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  purchase  Federal  Home  Loan 
B.ink  obligations,  provided  such  authority 
were  used  only  when:  (1)  the  Home  Loan 
Caul:  System  cannot  effectively  employ  al- 
tera itlve  means  in  supplying  "funds  to  the 
ir.ortr;age  market,  and  (2)  the  ability  to 
supply  stich  funds  to  housing  is  Impaired 
by  monetary  s.rUigency  and  rapidly  rising 
Interest  rates.  The  House  bill  had  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  receded  to  the 
Senate  provision,  with  an  amendment  to 
substitute  the  phrase  "a  high  level  of  interest 
r.Ues"  for  the  phrase  •rapidly  rising  interest 
rates"  in  the  second  criterion. 

The  Senate  bill  would  prevent  any  Federal 
supervLsory  agency  from  exempting  federal- 
ly chartered  financial  Institutions  from  com- 
plying with  any  State  law  or  regulation 
which  protects  borrowers  at  those  Institu- 
tions. It  also  directed  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  to 
conduct  a  study  on  this  Issue  and  to  report 
its  findings  to  Congress  by  June  30,  1975. 
The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provision 
The  Senate  receded  to  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  305(a)  ( 1 ) 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration Act  authorizing  the  corporation  to 
purchase  mortgages  from  any  State  Insured 
financial  institution  (in  addition  to  mort- 
gages from  any  federally  insured  institution 
as  at  present),  or  from  any  HUD-approvcd 
mort.dagee  or  person  approved  by  the  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  the  borrowing  authority 
of  section  11(1)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loaii 
Bank  Act.  The  House  bill  had  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  receded  to  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  restricting  this  addi- 
tional power  to  authorizing  the  corporation 
to  purchase  ar.d  make  commitments  to  pur- 
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chase  residential  mortgages  from  any  finan- 
cial Institution  the  deposits  of  which  are  in- 
sured under  the  laws  of  any  State  If  the  total 
amount  of  time  and  savings  deposits  held  In 
all  such  Institutions  in  that  State  Is  more 
than  20  of  the  total  amount  of  such  deposits 
In  all  banks,  buUdlng  and  loan,  savings  a'ld 
loan,  homestead  associations  and  cooperative 
banks  In  that  State. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  technical 
amendment  striking  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  from  Section  7(d)(2).  defini- 
tlon  of  "State",  of  Public  Law  93-100  which 
imposed  a  moratorium  on  Interstate  taxa- 
tion of  depository  institutions.  As  a  result 
Puerto  Rico  would  be  treated  as  a  'foreign 
country"  in  line  with  current  Federal 
Reserve  Board  regulations.  The  House  bill 
had  no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
receded  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  404  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  providing  a  rebate 
to  savings  and  loan  associations  whose  bal- 
ances  in  the  secondary  reserve  fund  of  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration are  excessive  and  would  not  be  re- 
duced within  a  reasonable  time  under  the 
present  premium  repayment  structure.  The 
House  bill  had  no  comparable  provision 
The  House  receded  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  ill  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  providing  for 
permissive  authority  to  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ions to  provide  reasonable  health,  accident. 
and  other  similar  insurance  protection  lor 
their  directors  and  committee  members  not 
to  be  considered  compensation.  Forty-five 
States  now  permit  the  offering  of  similar 
plans  my  State-chartered  credit  unions. 
The  Hou.se  bill  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion.  The  House  receded   to  the   Senate. 

The    Senate    bill    established    a    National 
Commission   on  Electronic  Funds  Transfers 
composed  of  20  members  appointed  by  the 
President    to    study    the    electronic    funds 
transfer  system  and  report  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  Congress  no  later  th:in 
two  years  after  enactment.  The  House  bi'l 
had    no    comparable    provision.    The    House 
receded  to  the  Senate  with  amendment  in- 
creasing the  membership  of  the  Commission 
to  26  members  to  Insure  broad  representa- 
tion In  view  of  the  complex  intertwined  is- 
sues  Involved.   The  addition   by   the   House 
of  il-e  Comptroller  General  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Insures  congre.?- 
slonal  continuity  and  consideration  of  those 
public  policy   considerations   likelv   to  arise 
requiring  an  appropriate  legislative  response. 
The   House   amendment   specified   an   addi- 
tional  function   of   the   Commission    to   the 
erect  that  a  thorough  study  and  Investiga- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  need  to  promote 
competition    for   financial    institutions   and 
to    assure    government    regulation    and    li- 
volvement    or    participation    In    a    system 
conjpetitive  with  the  private  sector  be  kent 
to  a  minimum.  The  conferees,  however,  be- 
lieve further  that  during  the  existence  of 
the  study  commls.'iion  that  federal  agencies 
involved    in    electronic    funds    tran.sfers.   i-.s 
well   as  those   engaged   in   such   activity  In 
the  private  sector,  recognize  that  potential 
payments  mcLhanlsms  are  in  an  experimen- 
tal stage  with  a  number  of  significant  pub- 
lic policy  questions  unresolved,   and   hence 
all   such  efforts  aie   subject   to   change   and 
modification. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Truth-In- 
Lending  Act  for  the  purpose  of  protectins 
the  consumer  against  unfair  and  Inaccurate 
credit  billing  and  credit  card  pi-.octices.  The 
House  bill  cont.ained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  pro- 
vLsicn  with  an  amendment  to  redefine  the 
term  "creditor". 

The  Senate  bill  provided  a  series  of 
bMlcally  technical  amendments  designed  to 
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improve  the  administration  of  the  Truth  lu 
Lending  Act.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provisions.  The  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  provisions. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  any  creditor 
from  discriminating  against  any  applicant 
ix  credit  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
E.;atr.s.  The  House  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conferees  accepted  the 
Ssnate  provision  with  amendments  to  con- 
furm  it  more  closely  to  the  version  of  the 
"Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act"  recently  re- 
ported by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  The  definition  of  the  term 
"discriminate"  was  eliminated.  The  fiexi- 
bility  of  the  regulatory  authority  was 
broadened.  It  was  made  explicit  that  credit 
granted  to  an  individual  party  to  a  marriage 
will  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  that  party. 
Tlie  limitation  on  class  action  suit,s  was 
further  limited  to  the  lesser  of  $100,000  or 
1  percent  of  the  net  worth  of  the  creditor  to 
protect    small    business    firms    from    cnta- 
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atrophic  Judgments.  The  effective  date  of 
the  provision  was  extended  from  six  months 
to  one  year  to  give  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
sufficient  time  to  Issue  regulations. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  al- 
lowing the  proceeds  of  abandoned  money 
orders  and  travelers'  checks  to  escheat  to 
the  state  in  which  they  were  purchased  or, 
if  the  state  of  purchase  is  unknown,  such 
proceeds  would  accrue  to  the  state  in  which 
the  Issuing  organization  has  it5  principal 
place  of  business.  The  House  bill  had  no 
comparable  pi-ovlsion.  The  Hou.iS  receded  to 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  pro\i.sion 
placing  a  limir^tion  of  $295  billion  on  Federal 
expenditures  and  nee  lending  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  House  bUl  had  no  comparable 
provision.  The  Senate  receded  to  the  House. 

The  conferees  adopted  as  the  title  for  H.R. 
11221:  "An  act  to  Increase  deposit  insurance 
from  $20,000  to  $40,000,  to  pro'ide  full  In- 
surance for  public  unit  deposits  of  $100,000 
per   account,   to  establish   a   national   com- 
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mission  on  electronic  fund  transfers,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Wright  Patman, 

Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 

Frank  Aknxtnzio, 

WiLUAM  A.  Barrett. 

Jim  Hanley, 

William  R.  Cottfr, 

John  J.  Moaklev. 

Thomas  L.  Ashley. 

William  B.  Widnall, 

John  H.  Rousselot, 

Chalmers  P.  Wylie. 

Ancelo  D.  Roncallo. 

Matthew  J.  Rinaido, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Spark  man. 

Thomas  J.  McIntyre, 

William  Proxmire, 

Harrison  A.  Williams, 

Wallace  F.  Be.-jnett. 

John  Tower, 

Bill  Brock, 
^Tcnagers  on  the  Pert  of  the  Senate. 
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BALANCE  THE  BUDGET? 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

of    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  4,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  realization  grows  across  the 
country  that  the  huge  deficits  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  inflation  we  are  experienc- 
ing, discussion  of  ways  to  cut  the  budget 
is  becoming  widespread. 

This  is  a  healthy  development.  A  na- 
tional dialog  on  Federal  spending  is 
higlily  desirable. 

I  have  advanced  a  number  of  proposals 
myself,  and  other  ideas  have  been  put 
forward  by  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
by  officials  of  the  executive  branch. 

Some  members  of  the  press  also  are 
making  a  contribution.  A  good  example 
is  an  article  by  Howard  Flieger  on  the 
editor's  page  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  which  appeared  on  September  16. 

Mr.  Flieger  does  a  good  job  of  explain- 
ing why  budget  cuts  are  essential,  and 
he  sets  forth  his  candidates  for  reduc- 
tion. I  commend  him  for  his  effort,  and 
in  order  to  call  his  views  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  his  article,  "Balance 
the  Budget?"  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Balance  the   Budget? 
(By  Howard  Flieger) 

President  Ford  has  set  a  balanced  federal 
budget  as  a  primary  target  for  next  year.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  a  fighting  chance 
of  achieving  it. 

So  what? 

The  words  "balanced  budget"  have  an  en- 
couraging ring  to  them.  But  you  have  to  be 
realistic  about  these  things.  Of  212  million 
Americans,  relatively  few  understand  the  im- 
pact of  the  federal  budget  on  the  economy. 

A  federal  deficit  means  simply  that  the 
Government  Is  spending  more  than  It  Is  tak- 
ing in.  Keep  that  up  and  at  some  point  there 


hns  to  be  a  day  of  reckoning.  Budget  delicits 
iidd  up  to  more  inflation.  Equate  them  with 
your  household  budget  and  you  have  to  be  a 
bit  nervous  about  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

The  point  is  that  monetary  policy  with  its 
attendant  ills — high  interest  rates  and  a 
siioriage  of  available  funds — has  carried  the 
h'lrden  of  fighting  inflation  so  far.  A  balanced 
bu.iqet  could  lead  to  an  easing  of  monetary 
policy  and  relieve  the  tight  squeeze  on  credit 
that  is  making  money  scarce. 

A  few  figures  show  the  magnitude  of  tlie 
problem  as  the  President  and  his  advisers 
set  out  to  get  a  handle  on  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Prom  fiscal  years  1969  to  1976,  budget  ex- 
penditures will  have  risen  at  an  annual  rate 
of  almost  9  per  cent.  If  they  continue  to  grow 
at  this  rave,  federal  outlays  v  ill  more  than 
double  in  9  years  and  pass  1  trillion  dollars 
by  1990.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  visualise 
that  abundance  of  money  flooding  out  of 
Washington  every  year. 

It  has  become  almost  habitual  for  the 
Government  to  spend  more  money  than  It 
takes  in.  The  last  time  the  budget  showed  a 
surplus — more  coming  In  than  going  out — 
was  in  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Washington  wound  up  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  last  June  with  a  deficit  of  3.5  billion 
dollars.  The  way  things  have  been  going,  the 
rise  in  spending  from  1969  to  the  current 
fiscal  year  would  be  121  billion,  or  66  per  cent. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  next  fiscal  year, 
budget  outlays  in  1976  could  be  around  340 
billion  dollars  if  unchecVed.  The  Administra- 
tion hopes  to  hold  spending  to  330  billion. 

Now  look  at  what  Government  takes  in. 
Revenue  in  1974  rose  by  32.6  billion  dollars, 
or  14  per  cent.  Official  estimates  now  call  for 
a  rise  of  more  than  29  billion  in  197.5  to  294 
billion,  up  11  per  cent. 

If  income  could  rise  by  another  11  per  cent 
to  about  326  billion  in  1976,  a  budget  balance 
could  be  achieved  by  cutting  around  4  billion 
dollars  from  spending,  or  finding  some  way  to 
take  in  an  additional  4  billion. 

But   what   to  cut?   That's   the  rub. 

It  Is  doubtful  If  any  material  paring  would 
be  done  In  such  programs  as  Social  Security, 
medicare,  veterans'  benefits,  v-elfare,  and  so 
on. 

If  both  the  Administration  and  Congress 
were  willing  to  take  bit  In  teeth,  there  are 
ways  to  save  money.  For  example : 

Slow  down  public  works — dams,  flood  con- 
trol, harbor  and  highway  construction. 

Reduce  the  number  of  Government  em- 
ployes— botii  clvilliii  and  mlliir.:y. 


Put  off.  or  stretch  out.  the  developnu  Mt 
and  procurement  of  some  new  weapons. 

Cut  foreign  aid  even  further. 

If  these  are  not  enough,  a  near-balanced 
budget  might  be  reached  by  raising  taxes. 
Thought  will  have  to  be  given  to  this  pro- 
posal sooner  or  later,  politically  unsavory 
tiiough  it  is  to  both  parties. 

Thus.  Mr.  Ford  has  a  prospect  of  attainiua 
his  goal.  It  is,  however,  dependent  on  good 
business  and  a  healthy  economy  that  will 
keep  tax  receipts  flowing  into  Washington. 

If  the  economy  runs  into  more  serious 
trouble  than  it  already  is  up  against,  you  criU 
forget  all  bets  on  a  balanced  bu'iget. 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965— 
AN  UrJFAIR  PIECE  OF  LEGISLATION 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    V1RGINI\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  4.  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
extended  in  1970,  is  one  of  the  most 
unfair  pieces  of  legislation  ever  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

On  the  basis  of  a  statistical  formult 
it  singled  out  .six  Southern  States  and 
placed  their  entire  electoral  proces.<; 
under  direct  supervision  of  the  Fedeia! 
Government.  Virginia  was  among  ih^ 
States  placed  imder  Federal  restricl.ioi.. . 
even  though  there  has  never  been  proc>i 
of  discrimination  against  any  voter  in 
Virginia. 

Later,  because  of  the  arbitrar>'  naluie 
cf  the  statistical  formula,  counties  in 
Arizona,  Cahfornia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  and 
Wyoming  came  under  the  restrictions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Nov.-  40  towns  and  cities  in  New 
England,  most  of  which  have  little  or  no 
minority  population,  are  subject  to  tl;e 
law. 

The  absurdity  and  unfairness  of  thi.s 
situation,  and  of  the  Voting  Rights  Art 
itself,  are  well  described  in  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  October  1  editioii 
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of  the  Richmond  News  Leader.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  editorial  page  of  the  News 
Leader  is  Ross  Mackenzie. 

I  r.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial.  "Only  Percentages 
Count,"  be  printed  in  the  E:;tenbions  of 
Itcmarkj.  i 

Tliere  being  no  objectfcn.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bo  printep  in  the  Record, 
8.S  foHo'-vs:  I 

Only  Ptrcentac^s  Count 

V>'i  .-.t  do  Sandwich,  Mas'^nhiisetts,  Groton, 
Ciiiinectlcut,  and  Richmond.  Virginia,  have 
in  common?  All  three  ha'.»  fallen  victim  to 
the  trigger  clause  of  the  lf65  Voting  Rights 
Act.  s 

.='.au3>"ich  and  Groton  are  anionp  40  towns 
and  cities  that  unexp>eet*dly  have  found 
themselves  subject  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
despite  a  lack  of  evldende  that  they  had 
discriminated  against  ml4orlty  groups  In 
voting  practices.  In  fact,  anost  of  the  40 
towns  and  cities  have  littl^  or  no  minority 


populations.  Nonetheless,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  comes  Into  play  whenever  fewer  than  one- 
half  of  eligible  voters  participate  In  a  presi- 
dential election. 

In  tabulating  election  results  for  the  1968 
presidential  election,  the  Census  Bureau 
ro<itlnely  reported  that  the  40  towns  had 
failed  the  50-pertent-or-more  voting  «st. 
Because  Mnssachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  and  Connecticut  technically  had 
bee;i  Included  In  the  coverage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  for  having  previously  used 
literacy  tests  to  determine  eligibility  for 
votiurr.  tlio  40  tov.as  and  cities  now  must 
an.swcr  to  the  Justice  Departmert.  Vv'ith  the 
exception  of  a  few  counties  in  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii,  Idaho,  pnd  Wyoming,  and 
two  counties  in  New  York,  provisions  of  the 
Act  theretofore  have  been  Imposed  only  la 
Southern  states. 

Tlie  new  locaHtles  to  fall  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  have  some  surprises  in  store. 
They  will  be  unable  to  change  any  of  their 
voting  procedure?,  including  the  changing 
of  a  precinct  line,  without  permission  from 


the  Justice  Department.  To  become  exempt 
from  federal  supervision,  they  must  prove 
that  they  have  been  Innocent  of  any  dis- 
crimination against  minority  voters  in  the 
past  decade — even  If  they  have  no  minority 
voters.  Aa  Virginia  officials  could  tell  them, 
this  will  involve  lengthy  and  expensive  court 
proceedings.  There  will  be  Interminable  de- 
lays and  frustrating  setb.icks. 

But  that  is  the  way  the  Act  was  written, 
nnd  Its  liarshness  falls  equally  upon  the 
guilty  and  the  Innocent.  The  Act  presumes 
that  any  evidence  of  past  wronsdoing — no 
matter  how  far  In  the  past  it  miy  be— 
proves  c'lrrent  guilt,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  of  Innocence  falls  rot  upon  the  ac- 
cuse;-, but  Ufion  the  accused.  Apathy  may  be 
the  r;-iison  that  fewer  than  one-half  of  Vie 
voters  went  to  t!.e  polls  In  the  40  New 
England  towns,  but  a  plea  of  apathy  will  not 
suffice:  Only  percentages  count.  And,  no 
doubt,  when  the  Roll  Is  Called  Up  Yonder, 
the  40  towns,  along  with  numerous  other 
towns,  cities,  and  states,  will  still  be  crying, 
•  We  wuz  framed,"  to  no  avail. 


SENATE— .1/o/irfoi/,  October  7,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  12|noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hc^.  William  D. 
Hathaway,  a  Senator  fr|ni  \he  State  of 
Maine.  J 

^  PRAYER  ^ 

The  Chaplain,  the  Rfverond  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
Ijrayer : 

Almighty  God,  r.s  we  undertake  the 
work  of  this  new  week,  make  us  deeply 
conscious  of  Thy  presence.  We  would 
pause  before  Thee  with  clean  hands  and 
pure  hearts,  beseeching  Thee  to  keep  us 
and  guide  us  by  Ihy  gr^e.  As  the  times 
demand  strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true 
faith,  and  willing  hand|,  so  wilt  Thou 
coasecrate  us  wholly  Id  Thy  service. 
Make  us  godly  for  man'ssake  and  manly 
for  God's  sake.  And  maiy  Thy  kingdom 
be  ad\  anccd  through  wlijat  we  do. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  .said, 
"Blessed  are  tiie  pure  ia  heart  for  they 
shall  see  God."  Amen,  i 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  commiinication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Presicent  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland;  .  i 

The  legislative  clerk  |ead  the  follow- 
ing letter:  1 

U.S.  Beijate, 
President  pjjo  TEMPcnE, 
Wash  ington,  D.C  fOctoher  7, 1074. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  offlcial  duties.  I  appoint  Hon.  Wn.i.iAM  D. 
Hathaway,  a  Senator  fr^m  the  State  of 
Maine,  to  perform  the  Unties  of  tlie  Ch.ilr 
dining  my  absence. 

James  <^.  EASTL^ND, 
Preiidint  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HATIiAWAY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  Preside|it  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MAI^SFIELD.  Mr.  PiT-Jdei.t.  T  j.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  readini;  of 
the  Journal  of  the  pioceedincs  of  Fii- 
day,  October  4,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
.session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pt/.e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  COMMENDING 
INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACllNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  4.T1)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Whereas.  International  House  at  500  Riv- 
erside Drive.  New  York  City  was  founded 
In  1924  to  provide  a  residence  and  gathering 
center  for  graduate  students  from  all  coun- 
tries and  all  races;  and 

Whereas,  International  House  which  was 
started  for  the  humanitarian  purpose  of 
alleviating  the  loneliness  of  students  in  New 
York  City  has  evolved  Into  a  global  society 
in  microcosm  and,  for  50  years.  ha.s  served  to 
provide  studeiits  with  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  live  with  their  peers  from  all 
natlon'j;  and 

Whereas,  50.000  alumni  of  International 
House  living  In  130  countries  have  under- 
gone this  unique  experiment  in  multlna- 
tirnal  human  relations:  Wherefore,  be  It 

Kc3Jlr'd,  That  the  Peuate  ol  the  United 
States  cunn.icni'.s  InternaH'Jnal  House  ca  the 
service  v/;ilc;"i\  ii.  perforins  on  hebHif  of  inter- 
I  '.'.l-^.iul  lUidtritaudini;  and  wori-i  peace  and 
extends  \.Mn'i  cingrr.tiilnL'Ciij  to  intoma- 
tioiin!  Hoi->e  oi  the  cctasUn  Oi  Us  golden 
J  ibilte  inui', -ji aary. 

SEf.  2.  Wc  Secretary  of  th.e  Senate  is  di- 
r-.ted  t.->  prercJil  a  c.'py  of  this  rerolutlon 
n  a  rp,)recynt.i.;iv.?  cf  Internr.tlonal  House, 
i.l  c.'.v^ni  '.Ifs  in  Nevv  York  Ciy,  on  >r3'.  em- 
ber ;;,  l!)7<. 


CONSIDERATION    OP    CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  1158,  11,59,  1162,  1163,  and  1165. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po.'c.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REI-ERRAL  OF  A  BILL  TO  THE 
COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Th"  resolution  (S.  Res.  90  >  to  refer  the 
bill  (S.  1453)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Thomas  Raymond  Pomaski"  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  1453)  entitled 
•A  b*ll  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Rayinoud 
omasiri"  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  to- 
:  ^'lier  with  all  the  accompanying  papers,  is 
1  enby  referred  to  the  Clilef  Commisiiloner  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  ClaUn.?;  and  the 
c:ilef  Commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
.-.ectinns  1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United 
Stairs  Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving 
■■such,  flndlngs  of  fact  and  concluilons  there- 
on as  i;haU  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Con- 
gress of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
d'^mand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the 
amount.  If  any,  legally  or  eqtiltably  due  from 
the  Uni'cd  Stages  to  the  claimant. 


REFERRAL  OP  A  BILL  TO  THE 
COURT  OF  CliAIMS 

Th3  resolution  (S.  Res.  344)  to  refer 
S.  3CG6  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

RRsolved,  That  S.  3666  entitled  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Marlin  Toy  Products,  Incor- 
porated", together  with  all  accompanytng 
papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to 
sections  1402  and  2509  of  title  28.  United 
Si.-U-a  Code,  for  fiuther  proceedings  In  ac- 
coi«i.-ice  v.iih  ui>,.licable  la./. 


October  7,  1974. 
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LAND  CONVEYANCE  TO   STATE   OP 
NEW  YORK 

The  bill  (H.R.  7954)  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf 
01  the  United  States  conditions  in  a  deed 
conveying  certain  lands  to  the  State  of 
New  York  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
i  ?yance  of  certain  interests  in  such  lands 
so  as  to  permit  such  States,  subject  to 
crtain  conditions,  to  sell  such  land,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LAND  CONVEYANCE  TO  LEE  COUNI Y, 
S.C,  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  9054)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  execute  a  subor- 
dination agreement  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain lands  in  Lee  County,  S.C,"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


VETERANS  AND  SURVIVORS  PEN- 
SION ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  4040)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalise  the 
provisions  relating  to  payment  of  dis- 
ability and  death  pension,  and  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation,  to 
increase  income  limitations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
with  amendments  on  page  5,  in  line  14, 
strike  out  the  words  "conceiTied,  but 
whose  death  in  such  service  was  not  in 
line  of  duty."."  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  word  "concerned."," 

On  page  9,  beginning  at  line  9,  strike 
out  the  following  language: 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Ailalrs  shall  carry  out  a  thorough  study  and 
investigation  of  the  economic  needs  and 
problems  of  veterans  and  their  widows  sev- 
enty-two years  of  age  or  older.  The  study 
shall  Include  (1)  a  survey  of  the  current 
income  characteristics  of  veterans  and  their 
widows  aged  seventy  two  years  or  older,  de- 
scribing their  income  from  all  sources,  and 
necessary  expenditures  for  rent,  food,  medi- 
cal care,  and  other  items,  (2)  an  evaluation 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  veterans  pension  sys- 
tem for  the  needs  of  such  veterans,  and  (3) 
Information  concerning  the  expected  mor- 
tality rates  of  such  veterans  and  their  widows. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  con- 
vening of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress  the  results  of  the  study  and 
Investigation  carried  out  under  this  section. 
Including  any  recommendations  for  legi.sla- 
tive  or  administrative  action. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  language: 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Veter- 
a;is'  Affairs  shall  carry  out  an  original  study 
of  the  needs  and  problems  of  veterans  and 
tiieir  widows  seventy-two  years  of  age  or 
oi'ler.  The  study  shall  include  (1)  a  profile 
of  the  current  Income  characteristics  of 
such  veterans  and  their  widows,  describing 
the  proportion  and  amount  of  Income  from 
a.l  sources  average  necessai-y  for  all  neces- 
•"^iiies  such  as  rent,  food,  medical  care,  and 
o'lier  Items;  (2)  an  evaluation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  present  veterans  pension  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  needs  of  svKti  veterans  and 
widows;  and  (3)  actuarial  information  con- 


cerning the  present  expected  mortality  rates 
of  such  veterans  and  their  widows. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  con- 
vening of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress  the  results  of  the  study  car- 
ried out  under  this  section  together  with 
any  reconunendatlons  for  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative action  to  Improve  the  present 
program  of  pension  benefits  for  such  veter- 
ans and  widows. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Bi?  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  and  Sur- 
vivors Pension  Adjustment  Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  521  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
03  follows: 

"(b)  If  the  veteran  is  unmarried  (or  mar- 
ried but  not  living  with  and  not  reasonably 
contributing  to  the  support  of  his  spouse) 
and  has  no  child,  pension  shall  be  paid  ?c- 
cording  to  the  following  formu.ia:  If  an- 
nual income  is  $300  or  less,  the  monthly  rate 
of  pension  shall  be  $160.  For  each  $1  of  an- 
nual income  in  excess  of  $300  up  to  and 
including  $500,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  3  cents;  for  each  $1  annual  income 
in  excess  of  $500  up  to  and  including  $900, 
the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  4  cents: 
for  each  $1  of  annual  income  in  excess  of 
$900  up  to  and  including  $1,500,  the  monthly 
rate  shall  be  reduced  5  cents;  for  each  $1 
of  annual  income  in  excess  of  $1,500  up  to 
and  including  $1,900,  the  monthly  rate  shall 
be  reduced  6  cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual 
income  in  excess  of  $1,900  up  to  and  in- 
cluding $2,300,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  7  cents;  and  for  each  $1  of  annual 
Income  in  excess  of  $2,300  up  to  and  includ- 
ing $3,000,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  re- 
duced 8  cents;  but  in  no  event  shall  the 
monthly  rate  of  pension  be  less  than  $5.  No 
ptiision  shall  be  paid  if  annual  income  ex- 
ceeds $3,000."; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  If  the  veteran  is  married  and  living 
with  or  reasonably  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  spouse,  or  has  a  child  or  children, 
pension  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  If  annual  Income  is  $500  or 
less,  the  monthly  rate  of  pension  shall  be 
$172  for  a  veteran  and  one  dependent,  $177 
for  a  veteran  and  two  dependents,  and  $182 
for  three  or  more  dependents.  For  each  $1 
of  annual  Income  in  excess  of  $500  up  to  and 
Including  $700,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  P  cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual  in- 
come iii  excess  of  $700  up  to  and  Including 
$1,800,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced 
3  cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual  income  in 
exce.^.s  of  $1,80C  up  to  and  including  $3,000, 
the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  4  cents: 
for  each  $1  of  annual  Income  in  excess  of 
$3,000  up  to  and  including  $3,500,  the  month- 
ly rate  shall  be  reduced  5  cents;  for  $1  of 
annual  Income  in  excess  of  $3,500  up  to  and 
including  $3,800,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  6  cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual  In- 
come in  exce.ss  of  $3,800  up  to  and  inclviding 
$4,000.  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  7 
cents;  and  for  each  $1  of  annual  Income  in 
excess  of  $4,000  up  to  and  including  $4,200. 
the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  8  cents. 
No  pension  shall  be  paid  if  annual  Income 
exceeds  $4,200."; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  by  strik- 
ing out  "$110"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$123";  and 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  by  strik- 
ing out  '$44  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$49". 

Sec.  ;i.  Section  541  of  title  38.  U'.lted 
State.s  Cede,  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 


"(b)  If  there  Is  no  child,  pension  shall  be 
paid  according  to  the  following  formula:  If 
annual  Income  is  $300  or  less,  the  monthly 
rate  of  pension  shall  be  $108.  For  each  $1 
of  annual  Income  in  excess  of  $300  up  to 
and  including  $600,  the  monthly  rate  shall 
bo  reduced  1  cent;  for  each  $1  of  annual 
income  in  excess  of  $600  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing $900,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced 
3  cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual  Income  in 
excess  of  $900  up  to  and  including  $2,100, 
the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  4  cents: 
and  for  each  $1  of  annual  Income  in  excess 
of  $2,100  up  to  and  including  $3,000,  the 
nioiuhly  rate  shall  be  reduced  5  cents:  but 
In  no  event  shall  the  monthly  rate  of  pen- 
sioii  be  less  than  $3.  No  pension  shall  be 
paid  If  annual  il^ome  exceeds  $3,000  ": 

(2)  by  amend iSg  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  If  there  is  a  widow  and  one  child, 
pension  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing formula:  If  annual  income  is  $700 
or  less,  the  monthly  rate  of  pension  shall 
be  $128.  For  each  $1  of  annual  income  in 
excess  of  $700  up  to  and  Including  $1,100, 
the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  1  cent: 
for  each  $1  of  annual  income  In  excess  of 
$1,100  up  to  and  including  $2,100,  the 
monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  2  cents:  for 
each  $1  of  annxial  income  in  excess  of  $2,1  tX) 
up  to  and  including  $3,000,  the  monthly  rate 
shall  be  reduced  3  cento;  and  for  each  $1  of 
annual  income  in  excess  of  $3,000  up  to  and 
including  $4,200,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  4  cents.  Whenever  the  monthl\  rate 
payable  to  the  widow  under  the  foregoing 
formula  is  less  than  the  amount  which  would 
be  payable  to  the  child  under  section  542 
of  this  title  if  the  widow  were  not  entitled, 
the  widow  win  be  paid  at  the  child's  rate. 
No  pension  shall  be  paid  If  the  annual  in- 
come exceeds  $4,200."; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  by  striking 
out  $18"  and  in.^erting  in  lieu  thereof  "$20"; 
and 

( 4 1  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follaw- 
ir;:;  new  subsection: 

"(i)  As  used  in  this  section  and  section  542 
of  this  title,  the  term  "veteran'  includes  a 
person  who  has  completed  at  least  two  years 
of  honorable  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service,  as  certified  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned.'. 

Sec.  4.  Section  542  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  "$44"  and  "$18"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$49"  and  "$20",  respectively;  and 

(i)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  by  striking 
out  "$2,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ir2,400". 

Sec.  5.  Section  544  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$55"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$64". 

Sec.  6.  Section  4  of  Public  Law  90-275 
(82  Stat.  68)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  4.  The  annual  income  limitations 
governing  payment  of  pension  under  the  first 
sentence  of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pciision  Act  of  1959  hereafter  shall  be  $2,600 
and  $3,900.  instead  of  $2,200  and  $3,500  re- 
spectively.". 

Stc.  7.  Section  415  of  title  38,  United  States 
Cede,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(bt(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  if  there  is  only  one 
parent,  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  to  him  according  to  the 
following  formula:  If  annual  income  is  $800 
or  less,  the  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  shall  be  $123.  For 
each  $1  of  annual  income  in  excess  of  $800  up 
to  and  including  $1,000,  the  monthly  rate 
shall  be  reduced  3  cents:  for  each  $1  of 
annual  Income  in  excess  of  $1,000  up  to  and 
including  $1,300,  the  monthly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  4  cents;  for  each  $1  of  annual  Income 
In  excess  of  $1,300  up  to  and  including  $1,600, 
the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  5  cents; 
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for  each  $1  of  annual  iBcome  In  excess  of 
S1.600  up  to  and  Including  $1,800.  the 
monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  0  cents:  for 
each  $1  of  annual  Income  In  excess  of  $1,800 
up  to  and  Including  $2,000,  the  monthly  rate 
.<<;-.ail  he  reduced  7  cents;  and  for  each  $1 
:  iiu'ial  income  In  exess  of  $2,000  up  to  and 
Ir.cludin,'  $3,000.  the  monthly  rat3  shall  be 
reduced  8  cents;  but  In  no  event  shall  the 
icDuthly  rate  of  dependepcv  and  liidemnlty 
conipensiif  Ion  be  less  tiian  $4.  No  dopendency 
and  indemnity  compensation  shall  be  pp.ld  If 
annu?.l  Income  exceeds  $3,000. 

"(2)  If  there  Is  only  one  parent  and  he  has 
rf-mp.rricd  and  t?  living  with  his  spov.se. 
dependency  and  indemnity  compen.sation 
shall  be  paid  to  him  under  either  the  formula 
cf  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  or  under 
the  formula  In  subsection  (d),  whichever  Is 
the  greater.  In  such  a  case  of  reinarnat%'  the 
total  combined  annual  Income  of  the  parent 
and  his  spouse  shall  be  counted  In  determin- 
ing the  monthly  rate  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  under  the  pppropriate 
formula."; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d). 
If  there  are  two  parent.s,  but  they  are  not 
living  together,  depend^itcy  and  Indemnity 
compensation  shall  be  paid  to  each  accord- 
ing to  the  following  formula:  If  the  annual 
income  of  each  parent  Is  $800  or  less,  the 
monthly  rate  of  dependency  and  hidemnity 
payable  to  each  shall  be  $86.  For  each  $1  of 
annual  income  in  excess  crt  $800  up  to  and 
Including  $1,100.  the  monjhlv  rate  shall  be 
reduced  2  cents:  for  each  $eof  aiinual  income 
In  excess  of  $1,100  up  to  tin4  Including  .$2,100. 
the  mont'ily  rate  shall  belreduced  4  cents; 
for  each  $1  of  annual  Ln<»me  In  excess  of 
$2,100  up  to  and  Inclujlrg  $2,500.  the 
monthly  rate  shall  be  redi 
for  each  $1  of  annual  Inc 
82,500  up  to  and  inch 
monthly  rate  shall  be  xeduc 
no  event  shall  the  monthl 
ency  and  indemnity  com( 
than  $4.  No  dependency  an^ 
pensatton  shall  be  paid  tc.  „ 
annual  Income  exceeds  $3.(^0.": 

(3)  by  amending  suhse^ion  (d)  to  rend 
as  foUo-.vs:  i 

"(d)  If  there  are  two  larents  who  are 
llviijg  together,  or  if  a  parefit  has  remarried 
and  Is  living  with  his  sp^fiise,  dependency 
a:id  Indemnity  compen.sation  shall  toe  paid 
to  each  such  parent  accord^g  to  the  follow- 
ing formula:  If  the  total  iomblned  annual 
Income  is  $1,000  or  less,  ^e  monthly  rate 
of  dependency  ai.d  indemtaty  compensation 
payable  to  each  parent  s|iall  be  $83.  For 
each  $1  of  annual  income  tit  excess  of  $1,000 
up  to  and  including  $l.lOO,^he  monthly  rate 
Ehall  be  reduced  1  cent;  ft|r  each  $1  of  an- 
nual Income  In  excess  of  1 1,100  up  to  and 
including  $2,500,  the  monttxly  rate  shall  be 
reduced  2  cents:  for  each  |1  of  annual  In- 
come m  excess  of  $2,500  uptto  and  Including 
$3,500.  the  monthly  rate  stiall  be  reduced  3 
cents:  and  for  each  $1  of  annual  income  in 
excess  of  $3,500  up  to  and  including  $4,200, 
the  monthly  rate  shall  be  reduced  4  cents; 
but  In  no  event  shall  the  monthly  rate  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation  be 
less  than  $4.  No  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  shall  be  paid  to  either  parent 
if  the  total  combined  annual  Income  e.'iceeds 
$4,200.";  and  i 

(4)  by  amending  subsed^n  (h)  by  strik- 
ing cut  "$55"  and  Insertlnfe  In  lieu  thereof 
"1'64".  T 

a-.c.  8.  (a)  The  Admlnlst^tor  of  Veterans' 
.Au'airs  .shall  carry  out  an  Original  study  of 
he  needs  and  problems  of  veterans  and  their 
'.'.idows  seventy-two  years  »f  age  or  older. 
Tt'j  sL'idy  shall  include  (li  a  proHle  of  the 
c'.!rr?nt  income  characteristics  of  such  veter- 
an;, and  their  widows,  descr&lng  the  propor- 
tion and  amount  of  income"  from  all  sources 
livera^e  necessary  for  all  necessities  such  as 
i-ent.  lood.  medical  care,  and  other  items; 


ted  5  cents;  and 
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Indemnity  com- 
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(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  veterans  pension  system  to  meet  the 
needs  of  such  veterans  and  widows;  and  (3) 
actuarial  information  concerning  the  present 
expected  mortality  rates  of  such  veterans 
and  their  w  Idows. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  ci'd  the  President  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  con- 
vening of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress  the  rDsults  of  the  study  car- 
ried out  under  this  section  together  with 
niiv  rfcommenclations  for  legliilctlve  or  ad- 
ministrative action  to  iinprove  the  present 
program  of  penr'on  benefits  for  such  veter- 
iins  and  widows. 

Src.  9.  This  Act  shall  inlie  effect  on  Jau- 
ur.ry  1,  1P75. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
.sup.ioil  of  the  passase  of  my  bill.  S.  4040, 
as  reported,  unanimou.sly  by  the  Senate 
Committee  oii  Veterans'  Affairs  wliich  I 
am  priviledsed  to  chair.  S.  4040.  the 
"Veterans  and  Survivors  Pension  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1974"  v'hich  I  introduced  on 
September  24  v*ould  provide  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  in  the  non-service-con- 
nected pen.'^ion  rates  as  well  as  the  in- 
ec'Tie  limitations. 

S,  4040  as  reported  would: 

First,  increa.'se  the  maxium  annual  in- 
come limitations  for  eligible  veterans  and 
their  survivoi-s  receiving  pension  by  $400 
and  provide  an  average  12-percent  in- 
crease in  the  rates  of  pensions; 

Second,  increase  the  maximum  annunl 
income  limitations  of  "old  law"  pen- 
.sioncrsby  $400; 

Third,  increase  the  maximum  annual 
income  limitations  by  $400  for  paients 
receiving  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation — DIC — and  provide  an 
average  12-percent  Increase  in  the  rates 
for  DIC; 

Fourth,  increase  the  allowances 
payable  for  those  in  receipt  of  pension  in 
need  of  aid  and  attendance  or  who  are 
deemed  to  be  housebound  by  12  percent; 

Fifth,  provide  pension  benefits  for 
widows  and  children  of  certain  veterans 
whose  death  occurred  not  in  the  line 
of  duty  but  who  had  previous  "honorable 
service"; 

Sixth,  authorize  a  study  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Admini-stration  of  the  economic  sit- 
uation in  terms  of  income  and  needs  of 
veterans  age  72  or  older  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  120  day.s 
after  the  beginning  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress;  and 

Seventli,  provide  that  the  act  become 
efiective  on  January  1,  1975. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
last  fall  I  introduced  and  the  Senate 
unanimously  passed  S.  275,  which  con- 
tained an  Increase  in  the  income  limits 
as  well  as  an  Increase  in  the  rates  of 
pension.  Unfortimately  the  Increase  in 
the  Income  limitations  which  was  op- 
posed by  the  administration  was  dropped 
following  House-Senate  negotiations  but 
we  were  able  to  secure  a  10-percent  in- 
crea.se  in  the  rate  of  pension  which  was 
enacted  as  Public  Law  93-177  effective 
on  January  1  of  this  year. 

My  colleagues  will  also  remember  that 
at  the  request  of  the  administration  we 
have  been  examining  their  proposal  for 
a  total  re=;trucluring  of  the  pension  sys- 
tem. 

While  there  is  no  disagreement  with 
the  I'  nnounced  principles  of  eliminating 


unequal  treatment  for  similar  circum- 
stanced pensioners  and  of  increasing  as- 
sistance to  the  neediest,  the  actual  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  would  be  unduly  restric- 
tive and  unacceptable  in  operation.  Few 
of  the  veterans  or  widows  in  need  of  pen- 
sion could  qualify  under  the  new  system. 
For  example,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion te.stilied  in  hearings  on  October  3 
that  ii  the  proposed  refonn  were  ap- 
plied to  the  present  population  of  veter- 
ans and  widov.'s  receiving  pension — they 
vculci  be  exempted  under  the  VA  pro- 
posal, hcv.ever — approximately  40  per- 
cent would  not  be  eligible  for  receipt  of 
l-s-'iic-ion  under  the  new  system.  There  is 
other  evidence  co  Indicate  that  the  num- 
ber who  would  be  ineligible  may  even 
be  higher,  ranging  up  to  two-thirds  of 
all  current  pensioners. 

Accordingly  and  pursuant  to  my  di- 
rection the  committee  staff  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  VA  proposal  as  well  as 
variuus  alternatives.  Unfortunately,  the 
Coinmittee  staff  has  had  severe  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  accurate  and  timely 
data  on  the  VA  pension  population 
cau-sed  primarily  by  an  antio.uated  data 
processing  and  gathering  capability  to- 
gether with  inadequate  analytical  staffing 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Tliere  have  been  consistent  delavs  in 
receiving  requested  information  from  the 
A'eterans'  Administration  concerning 
their  proposal  and  possible  variations 
which  have  prevented  further  considera- 
tion this  year  by  the  committee. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  the  Com- 
mittee the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice reviewed  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's and  Ofdce  of  Management  and 
Budget's  analytical  capacity  in  order  to 
deteimine  the  nature  of  the  problems 
and  identify  possible  solutions.  In  sum- 
mary the  Congressional  P.esearch  Service 
concluded  that — 

The  chief  problems  of  the  Administration 
in  responding  to  Committee  inquiries  are: 

Inadequate  analytical  staff  in  the  VA  de- 
voted to  the  VA  pension  reform  effort  (a  po- 
tent i.,lly  solvable  problem). 

Inadequate  data  (only  partly  amenable  to 
solution). 

Competing  computer  "models",  which  are. 
by  themselves,  only  partially  capable  of  an- 
swering Committee  concerns. 

A  tangled  administrative  structure  which 
now  seems  Incapable  of  resolving  these  prob- 
lems or  of  making  timely  responses  to  Com- 
jnlttee  Inquiries. 

It  is  clear  that  the  committee  would 
not  be  discharging  its  proper  function  or 
responsibilities  if  it  proceeded  with  pen- 
sion restructm-ing  without  being  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  outcome  on  pensioners  both 
present  and  future.  The  committee  ex- 
jiects  that  if  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  truly  committed  to  pension  re- 
structuring that  they  take  a  serious  look 
at  the  aforementioned  deficiencies  and 
take  immediate  steps  to  correct  them 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress. Such  steps  should  include  correct- 
ing existing  deficiencies  in  the  computer 
model  as  well  as  increasing  the  availabil- 
ity of  analytical  staffing,  so  that  there 
would  be  at  least  one  analyst  working 
full  time  on  such  an  important  subject 
as  the  pension  proposals  are. 

Thus,  given  the  necessary  delay  In 
further  consideration  of  any  overall  pen- 
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Eion  restructuring,  together  with  the 
rapid  increase  in  inflation,  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  my  colleagues  the  impor- 
t.'^iice  of  enacting  S.  4040. 

Since  January  1,  1974,  when  Public 
La;v  93-177  (S.  275)  went  into  effect,  the 
co-t  of  living  as  measured  by  the  Con- 
i'.uner  Price  Index  has  increased  as  of 
Augost  by  8  percent.  At  the  current  rate 
of  inflation  it  is  expected  to  reach  at 
least  12  percent  by  December.  Since  the 
last  time  the  income  limitations  were 
raised  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  22  percent.  Obviously,  an  allowable 
limit  of  $2,600  in  annual  income  for  a 
single  veteran  and  $3,800  for  a  couple 
is  simply  not  worth  what  it  was  in  1971. 
The  committee  believes  that  vetei-ans 
p.nd  their  widows  must  be  protected  from 
the  cuncnt  inflationary  spiral  of  swift 
action. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation  and  Pen.sion  so  ably 
chaired  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia^  Mr.  Talm^dge),  administration 
officials  testified  that  they  could  not  sup- 
port cost-of-living  increases  in  the  pen- 
sion program.  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand such  a  position  which  fails  to 
ameliorate  the  harrh  elfects  of  rapid  in- 
flation on  the  elderly  who  must  live  on 
fixed  incomes. 

AEiravatin-:;  the  effects  of  inflation  Is 
t!ie  fact  that  social  security  increases 
enacted  this  year  will  occasion  decreases 
this  coming  Januai-y  in  pensions  for  1.5 
million  veterans  and  survivors  on  tlie 
pension  rolls.  According  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  75,510  pensioners  will  fall 
off  the  rol's  and  the  average  loss  of  pen- 
sion v.'ould  be  as  follows : 

Type  of  pensioner:  Monthly  loss 

Ve'?ran  alcjie $11.  58 

Veteran  with  dependent 10.33 

Widow  alone 7.50 

Widow  with  dependent ^     4.00 

Hovcever,  if  we  act  fa\orably  on  S. 
4040,  no  pensioners  will  be  terminated, 
and  1.2  million  veterans  and  their  widows 
will  receive  increases  in  their  pensions. 
The  average  increase  In  pension  would 
b',  as  follows: 

Type  of  pensioner:  Monthly  j.;ain 

Veteran  alone $10.  79 

Veteran   with   dependent 10.11 

V/idow  aione..- 6.88 

Widow  with  depenednt 12.47 

I  cannot  stress  to  my  colleagues  with 
enough  emphasis  the  critical  nature  of 
this  cost-of-living  increase  in  order  to 
protect  our  veterans,  and  their  survivors. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  al.so  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  approximate  excerpts 
from  the  committees  report  to  S.  4040  be 
inserted  in  the  Ritcord  as  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
WIS  ordered  to  be  printed  a.s  follows: 

Bacicchound  akd  Discu;,sion 
Drirlopmcnt  of  the  Non-Senicc-Connerted 

Pei's:on  Systein  Prior  to  the  92d  Congress 

Pen'^lons  based  oii  non-rervice-connected 
cli'';»i-,i!ity  for  death  of  a  veteran  date  back  to 
;!u>  Revolutionary  War  era.  Prior  to  1960.  pen- 
ious  were  provirfed  on  the  basis  of  a  flat 
:'.\v;rd  if  the  veteran's  income  did  not  exceed 
a  spe.l;ifcd  tit-i""^-  Public  Law  86-211  etiab- 
llfhfd  a  three-level  sjstem  of  pension  pay- 
!i'(..ui  bpsed  on  need  as  principally  deter- 
ininccl  by  the  veterans'  income.  The  hirgest 
.^•slons  were  paid  to  tho.-.e  wi'h  the  lea.-'t 
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income  from  other  sources  and  as  outside  in- 
come increases  the  amount  of  pension  is 
redurc-d.  Under  Public  Law  85-211.  most  vet- 
erans then  receiving  peiiciciis  were  entitled 
to  higher  benefits  Those  who  had  been  re- 
Ciiving  pensions  prior  to  the  change  were  al- 
lowed to  continue  receiving  benefits  under 
the  "old  law"  if  they  so  desired.  Presently, 
some  234.509  or  about  10.3  percent  of  ."11  pen- 
sioners continue  to  receive  pension  uuder  the 
•old  law." 

Ill  IGGJ,  faced  with  a  prospective  Incro'^e 
ill  social  security  benefits,  Congress  amended 
the  revised  pension  inw  by  exc.udiiig  10  per- 
cent of  all  payments  to  an  individual  under 
public  or  private  retirement,  annuity,  endow- 
ment, or  similar  plans  or  proprams  in  deter- 
mining the  "annuil  income"  of  the  veteran. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  a  gpneia.!  rate  increase, 
the  lO-percent  exclusion  provided  for  in  Pub- 
lic Law  88-664  assured  that  no  Individual 
penf^ioner  woi-.ld  be  adversely  nSected  because 
of  the  contemplated  social  security  lncrea.se. 
At  that  lime  Congress  also  created  another 
exclusion,  and  provided  that  a  wife's  earned 
income  would  not  be  countsi  for  dc':ermlning 
a  veteran's  ottt.side  income  and  that  a  wife's 
unearned  Uicame  would  only  bs  counted  in 
cxceis  of  $1,200.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
provi.ie  that  funds  v.hirh  went  for  the  main- 
teii.",iice  of  the  spouse  were  not  couiited  as 
a;  ailabie  to  the  vetercin  ns  annur.l  income. 

In  1937.  Congress  provided  an  average 
ovt-&ll  coat-of-living  increase  of  5.4  percent 
in  Public  Law  90-77.  The  following  year  in 
1S68.  Congress  in  Pf.bllc  Law  90-275  again 
iiK'-eased  pension  rates  and  al.so  provided 
for  a  $200  increase  In  the  Income  limita- 
tions which  assured  that  there  would  be  no 
pen.iion  loss  because  of  the  13-percent  In- 
Ciea.se  in  .soci?.!  security  benefits  that  year. 
The  sp.me  act  also  replaced  the  three-level 
system  of  peni^ion  rates  with  a  multi-level 
increment  system.  Under  the  previous  three- 
level  system,  a  slight  Increase  In  outside 
income  could  result  in  a  disproportior.ate 
decrease  in  a  veteran's  pension.  The  enact- 
ment of  a  twenty-plus  increment  system  of 
$100  graduations  permitted  a  mnre  orceriy 
a:id  gradual  redaction  in  monthly  beneflti 
because  cf  a  alight  Increase  In  outside  in- 
come. 

In  1970.  in  enacting  Public  Law  91-588, 
Congress  provided  that  there  would  be  no 
loss  or  reduction  of  peiislon  because  of  a  15- 
percent  Increase  In  social  security  benefits. 
It  rai<^c-d  the  current  maximum  annual  In- 
come limitations  $300  and  Increased  vir- 
tually all  current  law  pensions  through  a 
raise  in  the  rates  payable. 
Developments  in  the  Non-Servicc-Con7iectcd 

Pemion  Program   in   the   92d   Congress 

Uader  earlier  pension  laws,  despite  in- 
creasing refinements,  the  structure  of  the 
pension  system  was  such  that  small  i in- 
creases in  outside  annual  Income  could  re- 
sult In  a  sharp  drop  in  pension  or  being 
dropped  from  the  pension  rolls  completely. 
The  problem  became  particularly  acute 
Vihei'Rver  there  were  Increases  in  social 
security  or  other  retirement  benefits  or  other 
cotintable  Income  under  the  current  pe:islon 
prcgiam.  Whatever  social  security  ir.cre.iscs 
Congress  enacted  on  the  other.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  reduction  In  a  veteran's  peii.ion 
was  olten  greater  than  the  Increase  in  social 
.security  benefits  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
agj^regate  income  for  the  veterans  or  his 
surviVL-r.  Cnngrcsciional  response  to  the.^e 
problems  over  the  years  has  tJC-^erally  been 
to  adjust  pensions  and  inciease  the  maxi- 
mum annual  income  limitation';  to  accom- 
plish a  "p.-uiS  along"  of  social  si-.tnity  in- 
cx'eoixs. 

In  1971.  in  response  to  s  clal  security  In- 
creases that  year.  Con.ijress  enacted  Public 
Law  92-198  which  not  only  Increased  the 
pension  rates  and  the  maximum  annual  In- 
come  limitations  but  also  adopted  a  new 


formuia  approach  to  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions. Designed  to  prevent  the  net  loss  of 
aggregate  Income  for  any  pensioner  who  re- 
mains In  receipt  of  a  pension  who  received 
an  Increase  in  outside  Income,  the  formula 
specified  a  maximum  monthly  rate  for  each 
group  within  designated  income  categories. 
Under  the  formula,  each  individual's 
mont'ily  benefit  Is  computed  by  redacing 
the  maximum  rate  by  a  specified  number  of 
cents  for  each  dollar  by  v.hlch  the  maximvim 
income  level  for  that  group  is  exceeded. 

For  example,  currently  for  a  single  veteran 
recein  ing  a  pension  under  section  521  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  the  maximum 
monthly  pension  is  f'!43  based  on  an  annual 
income  of  S300  or  less.  This  monthly  amount 
is  reduced  by  3  cents  for  eai-h  dollar  of  an- 
nual iricome  which  exceeds  S300  vp  to  and 
inclt'.dhif  5800;  by  4  cents  for  each  dollar  of 
income  In  excess  $800  up  to  and  bicluding 
$1,300:  by  5  cents  for  each  dollar  of  Income 
exceedir.g  $1,300  up  to  and  including  S.1,600: 
by  6  cents  for  eacli  dollar  of  income  exceea- 
Ing  $1,500  up  to  and  including  i2J200:  by  7 
cents  for  each  dollar  of  Lr:come  exceeding 
,°;2.200  vp  to  and  Including  C>2,500;  and  by  8 
cents  for  each  dollar  of  incoi^ie  exceedi'ig 
$2, SCO  up  to  and  including  S2.600.  The  mln- 
imitm  monthly  rate  is  $28.  No  pension  for  a 
.^:lngle  veteran  is  paid  if  annual  hicome  ex- 
ceeds S2.600. 

In  July  1972,  CoMgress  enacted  Public  La'v 
92-336  providing  for  a  20-percent  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits.  Approximately 
78i,000  veterans  or  73.S  percent  of  all  veter- 
ans cvirr?ntly  receiving  pensions  also  receive 
Old  Age  or  Siurvivors  benefits  (OASI).  The 
average  benefits  as  of  March  1974  were  ap- 
proxliuately  $1,985.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately 094,000  or  75.5  percent  of  survivors 
receive  social  security  benefits  averaging 
$1,681.  Non-servlce-counected  pensioners  re- 
ceiving OASI  broken  down  by  age  and  aver- 
age benefits  is  shown  In  the  following  table: 

TA^LE    1      NON-SERVICE-CONMrCTED    PENr.-O  lERS    WITH 
OLD  AGE  SURVIVORS  IN3URAM(.E 


VclS'iiiis 

tiijm',er 

■.•■rtli 

OASM 

caselo.-d 

Pc-cen! 
v,flh 
OASI 

OASI 

l»?s  th»n65 

65  to  69 

70  to  74  

ZSl.fiOO 

93.200 

68,400 

?31.  700 

139  100 

417,809 

99,500 

74. 6M 

2&0.700 

170.600 

60.2 
93.7 
91.7 
88.9 
81.5 

y,  186 
1  873 
1,845 

75  to  79 

80  .ind  over 

l.OU 
1.829 

Total  veterans.. 
Sufvfvors.     

734. 000 
694, 900 

1, 023. 200 
920,600 

76.6 
75.5 

1.985 
1,681 

>  Source:  1  [lercent  sampis  of  AIQ's;  March  !S7^ 

Note:  N5  as*  br^slrul  \'.  ■'■v^ihblo  for  survi'.cr:- 

Under  the  new  pension  formula  devised 
earlier  in  the  &2d  Coi'.gresj^,  no  pensioner  who 
In  receipt  of  a  pension  who  received  a  so- 
cial security  increase  suffered  tin  aggregate 
loss  In  Income.  Pension  reductions  v.ere  less 
than  the  social  scctirity  increase  so  that  vet- 
erans and  their  sur\  Ivors  had  a  net  increase 
in  total  income  approximating  ivo-third:?  cf 
the  sfcial  security  increase.  However,  approx- 
imately 20,000  pe'isioners  conststing  of  K.'iOO 
vetcraiis  and  5,800  ."^ur^ivor;;  were  hcViedultd 
to  be  dropped  frciin  tl.e  pension  rolls  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  lt'73,  the  efiective  dite  cf  anuu.il  rc- 
vu^icn  of  entitlement  to  pen.sion  income.  Con- 
cerned P.bout  the  efTt^ct  cf  social  security 
amer.dments  en  pensioners,  Uie  Committee 
hold  hc.iriugs  on  Sep;cmber  12.  1972  to  con- 
sider lesislation  wnirh  would  ameliorate  ti^e 
r.dver.  e  i  r.pact  of  r.orlsxl  secut  ity  increases  on 
pen.-^ioners  and  to  r.djr.&t  fcr  cont!nviing  iri- 
flatlon.  .S'.ibsequentlv,  the  Committee  unanl- 
mou.'ily  ordered  reported  S.  4006  v,  Jiich  world 
have  increased  maximum  annual  income 
iimitatinis  by  $100  (the  approximate  amount 
of  t'ae  average  60C;al  security  Increased  and 
would  have  increa-sed  liie  base  j-en.sion  rates 
by  about  8  percent. 
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The  measure  unanimouslj'  passed  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  closing  days  of  the  session  on 
October  11,  1972  but  the  House  was  unable 
to  consider  pension  legislation  prior  to  sine 
die  adjournment. 

Action  in  the.  93d  Congre.is 
During  the  93d  Congress,  tlie  Committee 
1-iHS  examined  a  number  of  approaches  for 
.".djasting  the  pension,' system.  In  testimony 
before  the  Subciwnmtitee  on  Compensation 
and  Pensions  on  Junii  18,  197:3,  representa- 
tives of  the  Veteran^'  Administration  as- 
serted that  there  were  a  number  of  -incon- 
sistencies. Inequities.  «nd  anomalies  In  the 
present  pension  systeni".  They  advocated  that 
ihere  be  a  thoror.gh  *.xa.mination  and  ci m- 
pleic  re'-islon  of  the  system  but  did  not  ofTer 
any  lor.mal  draft  of  legislation  to  accomplish 
this.  E 

Subsequent  to  the  ^hearings  of  June  18, 
t!ie  Senate  and  House\«ommittee  staff  mem- 
bers met  v.ith  represeiftatives  of  th.e  .Admin- 
istration in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  sug- 
gestions in  the  testimony  to  a  mere  con- 
crete form.  At  the  meetiv.j:,  it  was  obvious 
t:!at  there  was  a  icrtpus  lack  of  pertinent 
data  which  woul.-l  be  ilequired  by  Congress 
before  It  can  maJce  an|-  rational  determina- 
tion of  any  proposed  n|w  p?nslcn  system.  In 
general,  this  Iniormatiin  v-as  not  forthcom- 
ing during  1973.  nor  cm  the  Committee  re- 
ceive a  formal  draft  lioposal,  Accordlnglv. 
while  agreeing  to  furthlr  investigate  the  en- 
tire pension  system,  |he  Committee  con- 
cluded that  action  was  feerJed  on  an  immedi- 
ate cost-of-living  measure  and  intridured 
legislation    (S.   27.5)    tolaccomplLsh   it. 

S.    275    was    ultimately   enacted   as   Public 
Law  93-7  77  and   provlfed   for  a   10-percent 
increase  m  the  rates  efTfciive  January  1,  1974 
In  signing  Public  L^-  93-177,  0:1"  Decem- 
ber 6.  1973,  the  Presldrait  stated: 

"While  this  Is  a  step  fti  the  right  direction, 
more  can  be  done— an^  should  be  done.  As 
I  mentio!.ed  in  my  mej|;a2c  to  the  Congress 
on    national    legislative 
icy    1973.   full   reform 
ministration   pension 
TVe   firopram  is  curren 
con-iotencies.      inequit. 

which  cannot  be  correci^ .0  v.,c  ^..i 

framcAork  of  the  progrfm  is  restructured 

"This  Administn-.tloii  regards  the  follow- 
ing principles  as  vitaB  to  a  realistic  and 
equitable  VA  pension  fSogram: 

•■  "VA  penisoners  should  have  'jome  reg- 
ularized way  of  receiving  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments in  \'A  pensten  payments  tied  to 
automatic  increa.ses  n<a\'  available  to  social 
security  re-ipient-s  | 

'■  'The  VA  pension  program  should  be  re- 
structured to  assure  th|t  additional  income 
flows  to  the  neediest  pensioners.  This  ob- 
jective would  Involve  racing  VA  payments  to 
tho'-.e  pensioners  who  iftceive  less  "total  In- 
come than  adult  welf^e  recipients  under 
recent  amendments  tolthe  Social  Security 
Act.    In    addition,    a    fai;)ilys    total    Income 


rals  on   September 

the  Veter:<iis'  Ad- 
foer.im  is  riecssary. 
jly  fraught  with  lii- 
is.  and  anomalies 
ed  unless  the  entire 


should    be    considered    In    determining    tlie 
amoimt  of  pension  needed. 

"  'Veterans  and  widows  should  be  treated 
equally  with  regard  to  Income  and  pension 
payments.'  " 

In  his  message  on  veterans  of  January  28. 
1974,  the  President  repeated  the  foregoing 
atKl  stated  that  he  would  propose  legislation. 
On  March  15,  1974.  the  Administration 
submit'ed  i\  forma!  draft  provision  proposal. 
According  to  the  Administration: 

"The  enclosed  draft  measure  would  (1) 
fill  liie  gap  between  the  resources  available 
lo  a  veteran  and  his  dependents  and  a  na- 
tional minimum  standard  of  need;  (2)  treat 
veterans  and  widows  equally  with  regard  to 
income  and  beneftt  amount;  (3)  eliminate 
tlie  inequit ios  arising  from  exclusions  of  In- 
come—consideration of  family  income  as  a 
vhole:  i4)  contain  an  auiomatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  working  simultaneously 
.M.h  ll-.M  applicable  to  social  security  and 
eliJUinaie  ilie  lag  in  adjusting  pension  for 
increases  in  injome;  (5)  provide  benefits 
which  gu.ir.^.ntce  a  minimum  income  of  .¥1C6 
per  mnnt!!  for  a  single  per.-.oii  and  $249  per 
month  lor  a  person  with  one  dependent;  (6) 
provide  a  hold-harn^le.ss  pro'.istcn  to  permit 
present  recipients  of  pension  to  contini  e 
recei\ii:g  benelUo  under  tlie  present  pro- 
visions of  law  with  a  4-percenl  rate  increase 
and  tiierci-.ftcr,  autcmatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. " 

Tiie  full  proposal  is  set  forth  in  the  Report 
under  the  section  entitled  ■•  Agency  Reports  ' 
infra. 

On  receipt  of  the  Administration  s  formul 
request  ihe  Commit lee  itaff  at  the  direction 
of  Chairman  Harcke,  intensified  its  efforts  lo 
obtain  relevant  information  from  the  VA 
•Alth  which  to  assess  the  lull  impact  of  t.ils 
proposal. 

Jt  sof.n  became  apparent  that  the  VA 
lacked  ba'^ic,  timely  information  in  detail. 
Further  it  did  not  have  adequate  analytical 
.■iiamng  nor  an  advanced  computer  model 
i-eces.sf.rv  to  make  an  ddequatp  anstysis  cf 
ih'j  Administrations  own  proposal,  let"  alone 
pfi.ssible  variations  being  considered  b v  the 
Committee.  These  i--iadoqup.cles  apparently 
continue.  A  series  of  six  memoranda  have 
been  exchanged  with  the  VA  with  delays  in 
recelvins'  information  from  the  VA  in  each 
c;ise  wi'h  .some  information  being  as  late  as 
two  months  from  the  Committee's  requested 
deadline.  A  reply  i.-;  still  to  be  received  from 
the  last  memorandum  dated  August  9,  1974. 
From  inforni.ition  that  is  currently  available 
to  the  Committee,  it  Is  apparent  that  the 
a -tual  proposals  made  by  the  VA  would  bo 
unduly  restrictive  and  unacceptable  In  oper- 
tlon.  Pew  of  the  veterans  or  widows  In  need 
of  pension  could  qualify  under  the  new  sys- 
tem submitted  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. For  example,  if  the  proposed  pen.slon 
sy.tem  v.cre  applied  to  the  present  popula- 
tion of  veterans  and  widows  receiving  VA 
pensions    (which    is    not    the    VA    proposal) 
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almost  one-half  to  two-thirds  would  be  in- 
eligible for  receipt  of  pension  under  the  nev" 
system.  Accordingly,  it  is  obvious  that  varl-1 
tions  must  be  considered  and  additional  in- 
formation will  be  necessary  before  the  Com- 
mittee can  proceed  with  any  pension  restruc- 
turing. Tlius,  additional  tonsideralion  wi!l  be 
deferred  until  early  next  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee  believes  that  't 
is  necessary  to  proceed  with,  an  interim  con'- 
cf-llving  measure  In  order  to  protect  VA 
pensior.er.s  from  the  continuing  toll  of  ii-- 
ttation.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  thi-- 
bill  is  tiioroughly  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministrations own  pension  proposal  to  pro- 
tect existing  pensioners  who  could  choce 
rot  to  switch  to  any  new  svstem 
a.id  instead  elect  to  remain  under  the 
pre.-^ent  system.  Under  the  Administration 
proposal,  a  regular  cost-of-living  boost 
\vou!d  be  provided  to  all  pensioners  v.ho  so 
ren'^aiii. 

Cnrcnt  Pi  nslon  Bpi.efitx  and  ChuracteriHv.s 
of  Pensioners 

Under  current  law.  a  veteran  mav  be 
elipiblo  for  p3r.sion  benefits  if: 

11/)  He  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  leait 
9v)  dr.y,.  Ir.cludlng  at  least  1  day  of  service 
(i  ui:.g  v.'art'nie; 

(b)  His  income  Hres  not  exceed  the  limits 
""ecified  iii  the  law  (currently,  $2,600  if  the 
veteran  is  single  and  $3,800  if  he  has  a  de- 
pendent) ; 

U")  He  is  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
I  lor  the  purposes  of  the  pension  law,  veter- 
ans age  65  or  older  are  defined  as  totally 
di.sabled):  and 

(d)   His  net  worth  Is  not  excessive  as  (de- 
termined   by    the   Vetcr,in.s"   Administration. 
Widows  and  children  of  deceased  wartime 
veterans  aie  also  eligible  for  pension  bene- 
fits if  tiiey  f.rc  needed. 

Currentl'-.  for  a  veteran  without  dcpeiid- 
eufs  the  monthly  pension  rates  range  from 
$28  to  !i.I43  v.ith  a  maximum  limiiation  of 
$2,600  With  rcspc'.t  to  countable  anni:  li  in- 
come. Rules  of  $39  lo  $164  are  provided  for 
veterans  with  dependents  where  anniihl 
courlabZa  ir.conie  does  not  exceed  SS.SfO. 
Widows  v.ith  children  are  subject  to  the  sams 
income  limitations  as  veterans  alone  but  llie 
pen.-i.on  r..tes  vary  from  $21  to  $9C.  The  5.3.800 
aimual  Inccme  limitation  for  veterans  uuh 
dependents  also  applies  to  widows  with  chil- 
dren. The  rates  for  widows  with  one  child 
range  from  844  to  $114.  The  applicable  rate 
is  increased  by  $18  per  month  ior  each  child 
in  excess  of  one. 

Currently,  there  are  2  3  million  penvio:.eri 
of  whom  1.3  million  are  veterans  and  the  re- 
mainder are  their  survivors.  The  present  cost 
of  the  iion-service-connected  pension  pro- 
gram is  approximately  $2.7  billion  a  year.  A 
significant  number  of  pensioners  have  liitie 
or  no  otlier  source  of  income  other  than  their 
pension.  The  annual  hicome  of  pensioners 
(other  than  their  pensions  and  excludable 
Income)  i.'  s'sown  in  the  following  fable: 


Income  range 


less  than  JIOO.  . 
J10Itol500  .. 
J501  to  Jl.OOO.  .. 
Jl.OCl  to  Jl,500.. 
Jl,0Ol  10  J2,000. 
52.001  to  52.500.. 
Ji.501  lo  13.000.. 
!?,-)',  1  lo  ja.bOO.. 
J'<,5(iltoJ4,000.. 


Total. 


TABLE  ?.     PENSIONERS  UNDER  CURRENT  LAW  BY  II.COMC  OTHER  THAN  PENSIONS 


Veleran  <lem 

Number 

Pefcen 

80,000 

?5  1 

6,  200 

1.9 

19.  "juO 

6.  1 

59,  J'lO 

18  6 

57  SK 

18  1 

!,•<  600 

18.4 

36,  800 

11.5 

600 

.2 

300 

.1 

Veteran  with  dependents  Wioow  ::lrtie  Widow  with  child.en 

Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Nuniber 


Percent 


67, 800 

12.1 

102, 40C 

M.8 

10,000 

7.0 

£,  700 

12 

19.  700 

2.8 

4  6f9 

3.2 

17.400 

3  1 

41,  4C',' 

6.0 

16  200 

li.  3 

54,  500 

9.8 

140, SOU 

20.4 

21, 100 

16  8 

92, 400 

16.fi 

149  4P0 

21.6 

31  3no 

21.8 

114,700 

20.6 

150,2(10 

21.7 

23,  300 

16.2 

117,400 

21.0 

8(..2ii(j 

12.5 

12. 6CC 

8  S 

53, 300 

9.6 

1,  '.00 

.2 

11,300 

7.9 

33.900 

6.1 

IW 

.0 

10.  300 

7.2 

319, 2C0 


100. 0 


S&8,10C 


100.0 


691,  70U 


100.0 


143, 7(,0 


KiC.U 


The  following  tabIe|hhows  the  distribution  of  all  active  compensation 
me  .t  ca:*s  for  ail  warsjand  regular  establishment  as  of  June  1974. 


I 

i 


('cpendency  and  Jnden.nlty  compensation .  pension  and  retire- 
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TABLE  3.-ACTIVE  COMPENSATION,  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COVPE?iSATI0ri,  PENSION  AMD  RETIREMENT  CASES,  ALL  WARS  AND  REGULAR  ESTABLISHMENT,  MONTH  OF  JUNE  1974 


Enllilement 

Disability 

total 

(^ses 

Death 
total 
cases 

ToUl 

Death  bcnef 
Widows 

claries 

Children 

Parents 

185,  708 
185,  708 
112,576 

66,  970 
6,162 

Entitlement 

DisaWlitv 

tot;.l 

cases 

Deatli 
total  — 
cases 

Total 

Death  beneficiaries 
Widowrs    Chiuren 

Parents 

Total --- 

Servi.'e-connecled 

Cpmpensatlon 

Ui>ncnriency    and    in- 
ocmnily  coinpcnsa- 

tiTfl                 _ 

3,241,263 
2,210,756 
2,210,756 

1,  6?7,  482 

371,202 

99,  279 

266,519 

5,374 

1,256,2^:5 

1,149,700 

106,5-15 

35 

2,  294,  552 
506, 073 
112,859 

381,  767 

11,437 

1,  788,  443 

1,680,315 

108,  128 

3C 

1,154,021 

203, 175 
239 

r.7,985 

4,951 

950,827 

845,  633 

105,  191 

19 

S54.823 
117,190 

61 

116,812 

324 

837,616 

834,682 

2,934 

17 

V'ie!n3m  e'a 

Seivce-cci^nected 

Compensg'.ion 

Dependency    and  In- 
demniiy  compensa- 
tion  

Dcpen'iency  and   iii- 
rtemnity  comcensa- 
tionandcomtensa- 

tion 

Uon-service-connerted... 

Pubhr Law  85-211 

Regular  e^tabliihrnent 

Service-connected 

Compensation 

Dcneidency    and    in- 
demnity compensa- 
tion  

Deiiendency    and    in- 
demnity compensa- 
tion and  compensa- 
tion  

394, 736 
388. 851 
388,851 

■"""5,"885' 

5,885 

192,607 

192.555 

132,555 

f^,099 

59,  616 

2(j 

60,569 

27 
13,483 
13,483 
48,  797 
48,  784 
3,715 

4',  731 

338 
13 

139.779 

1C9.  C74 

30 

109,  552 

92 

30, 105 
30,  105 
73,  807 
73,794 
4,337 

63,  C66 

791 
13 

33. 875 

28  159 

8 

28, 134 

17 

5,716 

5,716 

31,177 

31,164 
23 

30,  876 

2G5 
13 

84,592 

60, 203 

9 

60, 148 

46 
24,  389 
24,  389 
27,218 
27,  248 
9 

27,119 
120 

21,212 

21,212 

13 

l\  270 

L'jneo'ipncy  .ind  in- 
(leinnity  compensa- 
tion and  compensa- 
tion  

Non-servic(;-connecled... 

PuhlicLaw86-211 

"i,"030,"6i6' 

902, 082 

127,  964 

51 

4C3  . 

2 

1,865,388 

1,329,774 

1,  329,  774 

29 
15  382 

Special  acis 

RetiFetle'nergency  officers 
R-lired  reserve  oificers... 

World  vVaill 

Ser.Mce-ronnected. 

CO'-njensation 

DepenJency    and    in- 
rie.nnity  compeiisa- 

15.  382 
4,305 

n,S7X 

4  Go 

"726r8"7b' 

196.  462 

79,  426 

113,020 

4,016 
530,408 

627,  044 
3,364 

628,  528 
35,  802 

464 

35, 328 

10 
592,726 
512,063 
80. 663 

""130,204" 
39,  246 
15,  654 

22,609 

893 

90,958 

90,  872 

85 

i,"ii5!'io6" 

232,  845 
89, 228 

135,205 

8,412 
8S2,261 
878,  484 

3,777 

646,  405 

3b,  154 

472 

05, 972 

20 

609, 942 

528,  395 

81,547 

"29"o""o"98"" 
52, 999 
18,802 

32,075 

2,122 

237,093 

236,956 

133 

""m.'m 

91,224 
120 

87,  322 

3.732 

308.  793 

305,  4b3 

3.330 

616. 129 

34,  320 

64 

31,7!G 

10 

581,309 

500,  720 

80,  589 

""45,  "125 
17. 511 

24 

16,610 

C77 

27,584 

27,  5(13 

81 

"592,"2?2' 

18,754 
17 

18,  623 

114 

■^73,408 

573,021 

417 

29.771 

1,138 

2 

1,136 

"28,"633". 
27, 675 
958 

219"  332' 

9,817 

17 

9,755 

41 
209,515  . 
209,  463  . 

52  . 

'i22,"867 

122,867 
89,  091 

29,  2G0 

4,516 

""506 
505 
406 

90 
10 

25,"  641 
25,641 
18,  761 

5,579 
1.201 

l^enendency    and    in- 
demnity compensa- 

Snecialacts  

Retired  reserve  officers 

Sfianish-American  War 

Service-connected 

Compensation 

Dependency    and    in- 
demnity compensa- 
tion  

Nor.-sei,/ice-connected... 

Public  Law  83-211 

Piiorla.v 

Snecial  aits 

£0 
2  .. 

1,372 
9 
9  .. 

tion  and  comptn^d- 

27,922 
278 

28, 273 
283 

26, 877 
261 

1,396 
22 



rJ  on-service-connected 

536,614 

526, 127 

10,  487 

499,  741 

59,148 

59,  14S 

Public  Law  S5-211 

Prior  law 

WorldWarl 

Strvice-connected 

Comr'ensation 

Dependency    and    in- 
demnity compensa- 

■■""l,"363' 
397 
965 

278 

27,633 

5,739 

21,894 

11 

501 

2 

283 

27,979 

5,855 

22,  123 

11 

511 

2 

261 

26.611 

5,737 

20, 874 

5 

495 

2  . 

22 

1,368 

112 

1,249 

6 

15  . 



Mexican  Border  Service 

Service-connected 

Compens.'lion 

426 
13 
13  .. 

Dtpcndency    and    in- 

demnity compensa- 

tion and  compensa- 
tton                     .  _- 

Dependency    and    In- 
demnity  compensa- 
tion  

n  on-service-connected... 

Public  Law  86-211 

Indian  Wars 

Service-connected 

413" 

413 

2 

499 

499 

99 

i 

1 

97 
97 

1 

462 

11 

11 
441 
441 

10 

2 
509 
509 
101 

1  . 

1  . 
99 
99 

I 

471 

11 

11 
449 
449 

11  . 

2  . 
494 

494 
83 

82' 

82 
1  . 

242 
4 

4 
238 

23i 

W. 

15  . 

18  . 

1  . 

1  . 
17  . 
17  . 

Non-sei  vice-connected.-. 

Public  Law  86-211 

Prior  law 

Sp.'cial  acts 

450,184 
324,777 
115,407 
1  . 

408  . 
285, 993 
240,  406 
240, 406 

Retired  emergency  of- 
ficers  

Korean  conflict 

Service-connected 

Compensation            .  . 

Dependency    and    in- 
(lemiiily   compensa- 
tion  

Non-service-connected 

Prior  law 

Dei)enaency    and    in- 
domnity  compensa- 

Special acts 

Civil  War 

Service-connected... 

Dependency    and    in- 
demnity compensa- 
tion  

Non-service-coniiected 

Prior  law 

tion 

229  . 
7  . 

211 ; 

211  . 

u  . 

De;'enriency    and    iii- 
(^eninity   compensa- 
tion and  compensa- 
tion 

fion-service-connpfled... 
Public  Law  85-211 

45,  587 

44, 483 

1,104 

Special  acts 

Purpose  of  Bill  timately  do  drop  from  tlie  i>e>isioh  rolls  in 

Liheran:ation  of  DisabiHty  and  Death  ^'^®  future. 

Pensions  '^*'®  following  tables  illustrate  the  current 

^,       .  ,         -,,     ^  •♦,       ,„  rates  pavable  to  veterans  and  their  survivors 

Gr.eu   the   foregoing,   the   Conumttee   be-  ^,  j^,^  ^^^.-  examples   of  pensions   pavable 

neves  that  an   interim  measure  is  unmedi-  ^^^^^^  •  ^    4040    as  reported    which  mcorpo- 

ately  warranted   while  It  coutUn.es  to  con-  ^,^,^^  increases  both  in  the  rates  payable Tnd 

sider   overall    pension    revision     S     4040    as  ^,._^   „,,^i„,„n,   ^^..^^al   income   Unlitations: 
repoited,  provides  for  a  $400  Increase  in  the 

ma.\lmuia  annual  Ijicome  limitations  and  a  TABLE  4    VETERAN  ALONE 

12-percent  Increase  in  pension  i-ates.  .\pprox- 

itn.itcly,    2.3    million    vetsjrans    and    widows  '  " 

v.ouldbe  affected   with   a  Fiscal  Year   1975  Income  not  over— 

c.ist  of  G145.9  million.  Adjusting  the  formula 

to  rrflect  these  increases,  the  Committee  also  jjoo 

'vi':hes   to   point   out   the   uic.'eased   refine-  Ji'JO 

iiiciiis  in  the  formula  v.'hich  will  produce  a  J'^|:{f! 

■smaller  hnpact  for  the  veterans  and  widows  57,(1 

".vho   e:.:cced    the    maximum    atuiual    income  iSOOV//////... '..........'.]'. 

limit. itions.  CuiTently.  the  miniviuin  petisiou  J^i-'i)  

p.-yinent  for  veterans  or  widows  ranges  from  jl '[[!'} 

*2l  to  G44  a  month.  Exceeding  the  ma.xlmum  $i'?oo'"II"" " H 

annual   Income  limitations  can  thus  mean  iiwo /.'.'.'.'.'/.. .'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

A  substantial  reduction  of  pension   Income  5'filJl 

if  up  to  $400  a  year  for  a  veteran  or  his  ^}-g™ 

■a;cIo\v.  Under  S.  4040,  as  reported,  minimum  %\'jm\y.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

payments  would  now  reduce  gradually  to  a  $l!800 

-•ijiure  of  as  low  as  $5  a  month  which  j=hould  *!^™ 

ijreaMy  reduce  the  Impact  for  those  who  \il-  J?'loo'""I"~r"""*"" 


Income  not  oiwr— 


Current  ntt       S.  4040  rate 


$2,200 $57 

$2,300 £0 

s:,4oo «3 

J2.500. 36 

$2,600 28 

$2.7.J0. 

$2,800 

$2,900 

$3,000 


rent  rate 

S-  4040  rale 

T.;3LE  5.— VETERAN  WITH  DEPENOEN 

$160 

$143 

Md 

157 

rccit'e  not  over—            Cunent  rate 

137 

154 

134 

150 

131 

146 

$300.. 

$154 

128 

142 

S-IM.. 

154 

124 

133 

$500.. 

154 

120 

133 

128 

$1-00 

15' 

116 

$700.. 

- 150 

112 

123 

$800.. 

148 

108 

118 

$900.. 

145 

103 

113 

108 
iJ? 
% 
90 
84 
77 
70 

$1,000. 
$1,100. 

$1,200. 
$i  >00 

142 

33 

b9 

93 

136 

87 

133 

81 

$1,400. 
$1,500 

130 

75 

127 

69 

$1,600. 
$1,700. 

124 

63 

121 

563 
56 
«» 

40 

32 

24 

16 

8 

5 


S.  4040  rate 


$172 
172 
172 
I/O 

I'JS 
165 
i£2 
159 
156 

l33 

150 
147 
144 
141 
138 
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Table    5— VETERAN |WITH   DEPE^'DENT- 
Coiitliiued  t 


Income  not  over— 


U.fV) S 

J1,<>C0 ; 

J2.0W 4 

K.lOO I 

52200 .1 

12.300 i 

$2,400 i 

12,500 ^ 

fecoo 4 

V.TOO i 

E.800 .5 

nsoo 1 

S3.C00 .: 

feioo s 

$3.200 1 

13,300 1 

$3.400 1 

J3.500 E 

g,600 i 

S.700 i 

$3,800 

S3.900 

M,000 

$4,100 

$1200  


Current  rate 

JUS 

112 
109 

toe 

103 
100 
97 
94 
90 
86 
82 
78 
74 
70 
6) 

39 


TABLE  6 


AtfiOW  ALONE 

1 


Incow  not  over 


Cuiient 
rate 


S.  404U  tale 

?I35 
131 
127 
123 
119 
US 
111 
1(17 
103 
59 
cs 

91 

>i7 

«:■ 
77 
1i 
t1 
62 
S6 
50 
41 
37 
30 
2? 
1'. 


,  1040 
rate 


»300.... 1  $96  $101 

$400   1  95  107 

$500 , I  91  106 

$600 , *  03  m 

WOO f  90  if2 

J500 f  87  99 

$901) , £  g4  % 

51,000 1  n  92 

II.IOO I  78  88 

$1,200             £  7S  SI 

$1.31"'      f  72  80 

J1.4C0             k  8=>  76 

Jl.'^OO               f  SS  72 

Jl.'OO I  f/i  63 

n.-m           . I  57  (A 

?1.800                        f  -,3  to 

Sl.SOO __e  49  M 

'.2,000                                         -  il  i;? 

J^.ioo                              ^  4,  is 

n.y.iio  37  43 

»2.300                                           .  33  38 

i2,40u.  /I  33 

12.500 25  ?<• 

$3,600 ■.  ?1  23 

J2.700  I  18 

$2.8W I n 

i2,900 I a 

!3.000 f >, 

T'BLE  7.     WIDOW  WfTH  1  DEPENDFNT 


"Old  Law"  Pensions 
Vetcran.s  and  survivors  receiving  ■old  law" 
pensions  under  sertlon  9(h)  of  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959  who  also  In  receipt  of 
i^ocinl  .security  benefits  sufTercd  pension  re- 
ductions in  January  1973.  To  counter  these 
reductions,  the  annina  income  UmitiUions 
have  been  increased  to  $2  600  and  $3,900  from 
the  itspoctivc  cr.rrent  levels  of  $2,200  and 
«3.500.  The  Veterans'  Admu.'stration  esti- 
mates :hPt  27.4C5  'old  lav,"  pc>nslone:-s  will 
be  affected  by  S.  4040.  as  reported,  at  a  tir.st 
year  co.=t  of  S9.5  million. 

Deprndcncy  arid  Indemnity  Compensation 
Dependency  and  inde.nnity  compensation 
IDIC)  i.s  paid  to  needy  parents  of  veteran? 
who  died  of  service-connected  disabilities, 
3.  4040.  a.s  reported,  also  provides  for  a  12- 
pcrcecit  Increu.-e  in  the  DIC  rates  and  a  $400 
i'.icrc?,':e  In  the  ainiual  Income  limitations 
v,-h;ch  w'.l  attect  68  (lOO  p.-.re:i's  at  a  firs'  year 
CO  ♦.  of  t3.9  million. 

The  followir.p:  tables  lll'.i;sM'>.te  th.e  current 
rates  paviible  to  deneurieMt  parents  with  typ- 
:fn:  examples  of  dependency  and  liidemnllv 
cnmpensatio'.i  payable  under  S.  4040,  a^  re- 
por'ed.  which  incorpo-r.ieo  the  Increases  bo'h 
In  the  ri'tes  aiid  il.e  inaxuv.um  annual  income 
liniita')"-!s: 

TARtt  f      1   PARrNT 


lnc:)i.ie  nit  ovei 


$8CQ 
$900  . 
$1,000 

yiiQo 

$1,?('U 
tl.30O 
$1,400 
$1,500 
'l.POO 
$1,700 
$1,300 
$I,90C 
$2,000 
$2,'00 
$2.70" 
$2,300 
$2,100 
$?.50G 
$'.500 
$2,700 
$?.800 
1 '  TOO 
$3.0:jO 


Curreiil  r-ile 


$110 
107 
104 

m 

97 
93 
19 
85 

80 
75 
69 
63 
57 
50 
43 
3C 
28 
20 
12 


S.  4010  lale 


$1?3 

120 

117 

lU 

109 

105 

100 

9b 

90 

84 

78 

71 

64 

56 

48 

40 

32 

24 

16 

8 

4 

A 

4 


Inconie  not  over  - 


TABLE  9.  -2  PARENTS  NOT  TOGETHER 


Current  rate 


WO?-  - fe  $114 

$400 -  114 

$500 ,  ^  lu 

$600 I  114 

:700 I  IH 

$800 ..   c  113 

$900 V  a2 

$1,000 :  HI 

$1,100 :  110 

$1,200 :  108 

$1,300 106 

$1,100 ?  104 

$1,500 -  10? 

$1,600    -  100 

$1,700 98 

$1,800 :  96 

$1.900 -  94 

$2,000    ^  92 

$2.100 s  90 

$2.200 I  88 

$2.300 ?•  £6 

$2.400 ;  84 

$2.500 I  82 

$2.600 =  n 

52,700 ?  7e 

$2800 t  73 

$2.900 =  70 

T3.WJ0 ~  e; 

$3,100  -  u 

13,200    61 

53,300 s? 

33,400 '  S5 

53,500 ^  bi 

$3,600 :  47 

$3,700      41 

$3,80'J .  .« 

J3,iK».      

$1,000 "    ■■; 

$4,100  

$4,200 


':040  r:le 


$128 
128 

128 
Wi 

m 

12/ 
136 
125 
124 
12^ 
120 
113 
116 
114 
113 

no 

103 
106 
10.' 
H)l 
98 
95 
92 
89 
v. 
Si 

eu 

7/ 
73 
69 

«5 
61 

4/ 
fj 
49 
ft 
'9 
19 
49 
1J 


\i.'  nine  not  over  - 


Current  rate        S.  4040  rale 


vno 
$50y 
11.000 
$1,100 
$1,200 
51  300 
1 1.400. 
$1  500 
Jl.OOO 
il  70C 
' 1.800 
%\  900 
$2,000 
17.100 
J7.200 
J2,300 

»2  ;o'i 

J?.';00 
$3,600 
$2,/JQ 
$^eOO 
?2.900 
$3,000 


$77 
75 
73 
71 
68 
65 
62 
58 
54 
50 
46 
42 
38 
3« 
30 
26 
21 
16 
II 


TA5LE  10     .'  PARENTS  TOGETHER 


$86 
84 
62 
80 
76 
72 
68 
64 
60 
56 
52 
48 
41 
40 
35 
30 
25 
20 
14 
8 
4 
4 
4 


Income  not  over— 

$'r,0C        

$1,700 

$1,800         ■„..'.'  ■  '. 

Current  rate 
60 

$1,900 

$2,000          :...:.    ;■; 

S2.100            

$2,200            /.   .       .  . 

58 

56 
54 
52 

$?.3P0                    

50 

$7.4C0                       

$2,500                    

52600               

j2,.'i.o     ,. :...:.': 

48 

46 
44 
42 

$?,80ri 

40 

J5  qrn 

$3,000                        ". ."" 

$3,100                    '....'..'.. 

$-'.200                             .       .  . 

$3,300                    

$3,400 

$3,500                       ... 

38 

35 
32 
29 
26 
23 
20 

$'.■'.00                        

;3„"'C'             

$3,800 

17 
M 
11 

$3,90                     

$<   *0 
ii.S,'- 

i-.2v.            '      ;;;: 

<t'40  rale 


572 
70 
68 
fi6 
64 
62 
CO 
58 
56 
54 
51 
48 
45 
42 
3} 
36 
33 
30 
27 
24 
28 
IS 
U 
8 
4 
4 
4 


CiMit 

1  fill: 


III'  jine  rol  'ver 


$<<0& 

1*0 

>l,00o 

$i,:Oii 

$1,'0-' 

II,, '10 

♦  ,.1,10 

Jl   111 


Ciiiient  rate 


$74 
74 
74 

73 

72 
70 
68 
66 


S.  4040  rale 


$83 
83 
83 
82 
80 
78 
76 
74 


Ti  clinical  CorrctMion  in  Pe?ision  Entitlen:cnt 
The  reported  till  would  r.lso  make  a  lech- 
nlcal  ameudnient  to  current  pension  law  to 
eliuiinate  an  Inequitable  and  apparen'ly  un- 
Inlenr'ed  operation  of  the  law. 

At  prfc=cnt.  the  survivors  of  career,  cnlixtcd 
personnel  with  honorable  service  who  other- 
wise meet  the  service  requnements  of  the 
law  may  qualify  for  pension  benefits  re^jHrd- 
iess  of  wiiether  or  not  the  serviceman's  df^ath 
w.is  in  "iine  of  duty  ".  Such  beneli's  are  not 
presently  available  to  survivors  of  military 
ofTicers  who?:e  death  on  active  duty  war,  not 
in  •Hue  of  duty".  The  disparity  arises  l>eca'ise 
tlie  cniisted  man  usually  reenllsts  for  several 
tours  of  duty  and  hence  has  prior  qimlify- 
ing  periods  of  "honorable  service  '  whereas 
the  military  officer  is  usually  considered  to 
serve  continuou.-ily  from  the  date  of  his  com- 
mission. 

In  order  to  correct  this  obviou,-  inequity, 
the  Committee  has  incorporated  the  provi- 
siaiis  of  S.  2696,  sponsored  by  the  Hctior- 
able  John  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island,  inio  je^- 
tion  3  of  S.  4040.  The  VA  advises  that  the 
cost  of  this  provision  will  be  negligble, 
Stitdp  of  Pensioner's  Needs,  Age  72  and  UiilT 
The  Connnittee  continues  to  be  concerned 
a  .d  receive  complaints  from  elderly  pen- 
sioners about  the  adequacy  of  the  VA  peii- 
tion  .system,  particularly  for  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  survivors.  As  has  been 
the  case  with  certain  other  VA  benefit  pro- 
frams,  the  Committee  has  been  liampered 
by  a  lack  of  current  relevant  inforination 
a'loat  pensioners  over  the  age  of  72.  The 
VA  does  not  routinely  collect  any  annual  in- 
come data  about  these  pensioners.  The  ac- 
quisi'ion  of  such  Information  is  e-.sei.tia! 
for  the  Committee  to  assess  the  economic 
situation  and  needs  cf  older  veteran.s  and 
their  survivors. 

S.  4040,  as  reported,  directs  the  Adininis- 
frulor  tf)  carry  o;it  an  Oiiginal  ^tuJy  oi  tne 
needs  and  problems  of  veterans  and  their 
turvi-,or.-..  a.'e  72  years  and  older.  The  Com- 
mlt'ee  h.as  specified  that  the  study  siiail 
Include  (but  is  not  limited  to)  a  .survey 
of  liie  currer,t  income  characteristics  of  sxuh 
prisons  dCbcrlbing  all  income  from  all 
pouicps  and  nece.'isary  expenditures  for  rent, 
fo<Kl,  med;oal  lare,  a:id  other  items.  While 
the  I'.me  wiMan  which  tl.e  repori  nuist  be 
ci^mpleted  probably  precludes  a  si:rve\  of  all 
penslonci:;  afTected,  the  Committee  would  ex- 
pect the  VA  to  conduct  a  statistical  .sampling 
of  those  a;;ected  which  would  pro' ide  de- 
tailed information.  In  addition,  the  VA  could 
.s\ipj;leme!it  thi;:  Information  with  existing 
Fladu?:  It  has  ''oiiducled,  together  «ith  other 
av;;ilahle  information  on  the  elderly  from 
oMier  .-jources. 

The  study  sliall  also  include  actuarial  in- 
formation as  to  the  actual  and  projected 
niortallt)   experience  of  Euch  pensioners  to- 
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getlier  with  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  veterans  non-service  pension  program 
for  their  need.s. 

The  study  Is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Conar?ss  and  the  President  within  120  days 
af'.er  the  beL:inning  of  the  04th  Congress 
anl  .shall  include  such  legislative  rccom- 
nieiidations  as  are  wf.rra:Ued  to  improve 
rre?ent  program  tjenefits  for  veterans  and 
surviior-:  as  well  a-,  any  administratiie  ac- 
tion, which  may  be  taXcii  or  contemplated 
due  to  the  fi.idini^s  of  the  si  udy.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  this  ii.tormatlcn  re- 
querted  and  the  study  will  p.'ovide  a  more 
sound  basis  for  legislative  initiatives  than 
presently  exir-ts. 

SECIlON-Br-SECTION   A^.ALYSIS   OK   S.   4040,   A3 
SECTION      J 

This  section  provides  that  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  and  .Survivors  Pen- 
sion Adjustment  A.ct   of    1974 '. 

SEC'ION     2 

Clause  1  v.'ould  increase  the  rates  of  pen- 
sion and  the  annual  Income  limitation  for 
unmarried  veterans  under  section  521(b). 
Currently,  a  veteran  with  no  dependents  re- 
ceives a  maximum  nio:ithly  pension  of  .$143 
if  his  annual  income  is  i300  cr  less,  decreas- 
ing oil  t;  gradual  scale  to  .$28  with  au  annual 
income  of  $2  600.  .As  amended,  tills  section 
would  provide  a  maximum  montlily  rate  of 
$160  with  an  annup.l  income  of  S300  or  less, 
down  to  $5  for  an  annual  income  of  $3,000. 

Clause  2  would  inc.ease  the  rates  ol  pen- 
sion end  the  annual  income  limitation  for  a 
married  veteran  under  section  521(c).  Cur- 
rently, the  maxlmi>m  monthly  pension  pay- 
able lO  a  veteran  w.t'a  one  dependent  is  $154, 
with  two  dependents,  $159,  and  with  three 
or  more  dependeals,  .?164  based  on  an  annual 
income  of  $-500  or  less.  This  decreases  grad- 
ually to  $39,  $44,  and  $49,  respectively,  with 
an  annual  iucome  of  .$3,800.  As  amended, 
this  section  would  provide  a  veteran  with 
one  dependent,  $172,  witii  two  dependents, 
S177,  and  with  thres  dependents,  $182  based 
on  an  income  of  $500  or  less,  ranging  down 
to  $14,  $19,  and  $24,  respectively,  with  an 
annual  income  oi  $4,200. 

C/!ij/';c  3  provides  that  the  additional  al- 
low.mce  pr.yable  to  tiiose  veterans  receivini; 
pension  who  are  in  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance  under  section  521(d)  will  be  in- 
creasod  from  $110  per  month  to  $123  per 
month. 

Clause  4  provides  that  the  additional  al- 
lowance payable  under  section  521(e)  for 
those  veterans  receiving  pension  who  have 
a  disability  rated  permanent  and  total,  and 
which  is  rated  60  percent  or  more,  or  are 
permanently  housebound  but  not  eligible 
for  an  aid  and  attendance  allowance  will  be 
increased  from  $44  per  month  to  $49. 

SECTION    3 

Clause  1  would  increase  the  rates  of  pen- 
sion and  the  annual  Income  limitation  for  a 
widow  without  a  cliild  under  section  521(b). 
Currently,  a  widow  without  a  dependent  re- 
ceives a  maximum  monthly  pension  of  $96 
if  her  annual  income  is  $300  or  less,  decreas- 
ing on  a  graduated  scale  to  $21  with  an  an- 
nual income  of  $2,600.  As  amended,  this  sec- 
tion would  provide  a  maximum  monthly  rate 
of  .$108  with  an  annual  Income  of  $300,  de- 
creasing to  $4  with  an  Income  of  $3,000. 

C.'.TK.sf  2  would  increase  the  rates  of  pension 
and  the  annual  Income  limi.ation  for  a 
widow  with  a  dependent  inider  section 
541  ici.  Currently,  a  widow  with  one  '■hild 
receives  a  maximum  monthly  pension  of 
$114  if  her  annual  iucome  is  $700  or  less, 
decreasing  on  a  graduated  basis  to  $44  with 
an  annual  income  of  $3,800.  As  amended,  this 
section  would  provide  a  maximum  monthly 
rat?  of  $128  with  an  annual  Income  of  $700 
or  le=s,  down  to  $19  with  a  i  annual  income 
01'  $4,200. 


Clause  3  would  Increase  tlie  allo'.vance  for 
each  child  In  the  case  where  there  is  a  widow 
with  more  than  one  child  under  section  541 
(d).  Currently,  a  widow  receives  $18  per 
month  for  each  additional  child.  As  amended, 
tli's  section  would  provide  $20  of  eaoii  i.ddi- 
ticml  child  per  r.ionth. 

Clause  4  adds  a  new  S'lbscition  (f>  to  sec- 
tion 541  to  amend  the  deiinitinn  of  a  "vet- 
eran" for  the  purposes  cf  that  section  and 
section  £42  to  provide  that  .survivors  of  P. 
\'3terr.n  who  .served  at  'fa^t  'l.vo  years  oi 
hoiioru'ole  niuit?ry  service  and  who  n;e:t.s 
tlie  ciher  heivice  requircinents  of  section 
.S^H^)  b'.'t  w'ho?e  dc.th  was  not  in  tire  line 
of  dx  f;'  v.ould  be  eli;^ible  'or  pension. 

SECTION    4 

Clnu.ir.  1  would  provide  increases  'n  t'-e 
rates  of  pe.osion  for  c'-ildrcn  when  th?re  is 
no  vvic'ow  under  section  541  (a).  Currently, 
one  child  alone  receives  $H  p°r  month,  w  ith 
the  addition  of  $18  for  each  additional  child. 
As  amended,  this  s>Kt  o;  oa!u  r.  ovirfc  }-i9 
for  tiie  first  cliiid  and  5- '0  for  c-.ch  tdd;- 
t'lonnl  c'nild. 

Cl'U'.s:  2  .'ould  ■,  rovidc  i:icvc3'?s  :n  tlic 
anau^.I  income  'imitation  for  a  child  xxndsr 
secti.?:i  542(c) ,  Currently,  t'le  a'..nu,Rl  incorn" 
liinitati.-^u  i<-  $'•.000.  As  am-'.-ded.  this  section 
v.ould  ^-rovido  an  cr,  :i-,?l  income  ):m:;at;on 
or  f;2.100. 

SECTION    5 

Th's  section  would  provide  an  incica  e  in 
the  allowance  payable  to  widows  who  are  in 
receipt  of  pen.sion  and  in  need  of  aid  and 
attendance  i'^  -■•^ction  544,  Currently,  the  al- 
lowaiice  is  $.55  per  month.  As  amended,  this 
section  would  nrovide  an  aid  and  attendance 
allo\v:,nce  of  $"J  per  month. 

SECTION    6 

This  SPcti  n  would  amend  section  4  of 
Public  Law  00  275  (82  Stat.  6B)  to  increase 
by  $400  the  maximum  annual  income  limi- 
tations a;)plicibie  under  the  prior  pension 
propram  in  effect  on  June  30,  1960:  From 
$2,200  to  $2. COO  for  a  veteran  withor.t  a  dc- 
pciid'-nt,  or  widow  without  a  dependent,  or 
a  ciuid  alon?:  and  fr  m  SS.^OO  to  $3,000  tor  a 
veteiRn  with  a  dependent,  and  for  a  a  idcw 
v.it'i  a  depc'idT'i*^. 

s:c:ioN  7 

C1au::c  1  would  increase  the  rrites  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  and  annuf'l  income  limitations  for  a 
sole  surviving  parent  under  section  415(b). 
Currently,  a  sole  survi'-in^r  parent  receives  a 
maximum  monthly  DIC  payment  of  $110  if 
his  income  is  less  than  $800  per  annum,  de- 
creasing to  $12  for  r.n  annual  income  of 
$2,600.  As  amended,  this  section  would  pro- 
vide for  a  maximum  monthly  rate  of  $123 
with  an  r.nnual  income  of  $800  or  less,  down 
to  $4  for  an  annual  Income  of  $3,000. 

Cause  2  would  increase  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  and  the  annual  Income  limitations 
for  two  parents  not  living  together  under 
section  415(c).  Currently,  each  of  two  par- 
ents who  are  not  living  together  receives  a 
maxim-.im  monthly  dic  payment  of  $77  if 
annTui!  income  is  $800  or  less,  decreasing  on 
a  graduated  scale  to  $11  v.ith  an  annual  in- 
come of  $2,000.  .As  amended,  this  section 
would  provide  a  niaximtnn  monthly  rate  of 
$86  with  an  annual  income  cf  $800  or  less, 
down  to  $4  for  an  annual  Inc.ime  of  $3,000. 

Clause  3  would  increase  the  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  ccmpeiiiatlcn 
(DIC)  and  anneal  income  limitation  pa;a'ile 
under  section  4ir>;d).  Currently,  if  there  .are 
tvvo  parents  who  are  living  together,  or  if  a 
parent  is  rem.nrricd  and  is  living  with  his 
spouse,  each  parent  receives  a  niaximum 
monthly  DIC  payment  of  $74  if  annual  in- 
come is  $1,000  or  lesi,  decreasing  on  a  grad- 
uated scale  ta  $11  with  an  annual  incr  me  of 
$3,800  A',  amended,  thi-  .section  would  pro- 
vide a  maximum  nion<'i!y  rat-;  of  $R3  with 
an  annual  income  of  $l,0(iO  or  less,  down  to 
$4  for  an  annual  income  of  $4,200. 


Clruie  4  would  increase  the  allowance  pay- 
able under  section  415(h)  to  parents  who  are 
in  receipt  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  (DIC)  and  in  need  of  aid  and 
attendance.  Cvirrently,  the  allowance  is  $55 
per  month.  As  amended,  this  section  v.'ould 
provide  an  aid  and  attendance  allrjWiiiice  of 
.■564  p.T  month. 

SECTION      8 

Suh.ectiofi  (a)  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  needs  and  problems  of  veterans  and  tlieir 
Widows  who  are  age  72  oi  older.  Included  in 
the  itudy  will  be  (1)  a  survey  of  uhe  cturent 
income  ch«»racteriEt;cs  of  such  veterans;  (2i 
an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  the  vet- 
erans pension  progran  for  their  needs;  and 
(3)  an  examlnat'on  cf  the  mortali'ty  rate  for 
these  individuals. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  study 
along  with  legislati.e  or  administrative  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  laer  than  120  days  after  the 
convening  of  the  Ist  session  of  t!ie  94:11 
Congress. 

SEJTION      9 

This  section  pro- ides  that  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  be  January  1,  1975. 

C  JoT  E-.IM«rES   Pt'RSLANT  TO   SECTION   252   OT 

IHE  Lecislative  Rforganization  Act  of  1970 
In  accordance  with  section  252  (a  i  of  the 
Legiolat;ve  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic lav,  91-510.  91st  Congress)  the  Com- 
mittee, based  on  information  supplied  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  estimates  that  the 
Fiscal  Year  1973  cost  to  be  S  145.9  million  in- 
creasing to  $294.5  million  at  the  er.d  of  five 
years.  An  itemized  breakdown  of  the  cost 
of  S.  4040.  as  reported,  by  categories  of  bene- 
ficiaries and  in  total  for  the  first  live  ye.irs  is 
shown  in  the  following  table; 

I  Curr.  ,'it    law,     12-percent    increase 

'400  incom.e  limit  increase: 

1974    $123,2 

l-:~o    249   0 

1976    251,8 

1977    254.3 

1978    259.4 

II  Old  law,  $400  income  limit  increase : 

1974  9.5 

1975  15.8 

1976  12,9 

1977  9.8 

1073  6.8 

III  DIC  parents.  12 -percent  Increase  $400  in- 
come limit  Increase; 

1974  3,9 

1975  8.0 

1976  8.  1 

1977  8.  1 

1978  -__ 8.3 

IV  Increase  in  children's  rates: 

1974    1,0 

1975    1.9 

1976    1.9 

1977    1.8 

1978    1.8 

V  Increase   in   AID  and   attendance 

l:ouse-bound  rates: 

l'i74    8  3 

1975    - 17.0 

ir.76    17.5 

1977    17.9 

1978    18.2 

VI  Total  cost: 

1974     145.9 

1975    291.7 

1970    292  2 

1977    291.9 

1978    294,5 

Note, — January  1,  1975.  eTec'ive  d.'itcs  as- 
cinned  tor  all  provisions. 

T.-i.u.AiioN  OF  VoTC"?  Cast  in  Committie 
Pi-.rsuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
p.menrted.  the  following  is  a  tabulation  of 
votes  cast  in  person  or  by  proxy  of  the  .Mem- 
bers Ol'  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  .\ffairs 
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on  a  motion  to  report  S  4040.  with  amend- 
meuts,  favorably  to  the  Senate: 
YEAS— 9 
Vance  Hartke,  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  Harold 
E.  Hughes.  Jennings  Randolph.  Alan  Cran- 
ston. Clifford  P.  Hansen.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Robert  T.  Stafford.  James  A.  MoClure. 
NAYS— 0 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  pa-ss  S.  4040.  as  reported. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
lavor  of  S.  4040.  the;  1974  veterans'  pen- 
sion bill.  No  one  in  these  United  States 
is  hurt  more  by  inflation  than  our  older 
citizens,  who  often  can  no  longer  find 
employment  and  must  live  on  savings, 
so».ial  security,  i^nd  pensions. 

Since  January  1.--1974.  when  Public 
Law  93-177  gave  alU veteran  pensioners 
a  10-percent  cost-of-living  increase,  in- 
flation has  flashed  bj^t  a  1-pcrcent-per- 
month  rate.  This  bill  i|ould  <?ive  a  12-per- 
cent cost-of-living  increase,  to  cover  the 
anticipated  rate  of  inflation  for  1974 

Bui  perhaps  of  mo^  importan  :e  is  the 
effect  of  this  year's 
curity   increase   on 
Effective  January  1. 
75.510  pensioners  tj 
rolls  by  reason  of  hi 
income.  It  would  also 
small  pensions  of  ne; 
erans  and  smvivors. 
taking  today  in  raisii 
by  $400  will  countei 
increases    for    our 
pensioners. 

Early  in  the  next 
examining  proposals 
of  the  nonser\'ice-coi 
is  mv  hope  and  anticl 
be  able  to  restructure 
system  to  better  carl 
veterans  and  their  si 

I  u.-ge  my  colleai 
4040.  the  Veterans 
sion  Adjustment  Act 

Mr.  THURMOND. 
in  sup'iort  of  S.  'i04(g  Iho  Veterans  and 
Survivors  Pension  Adj|istment  Act. 

As  my  colleagues  Inow,  the  heaviest 
burden  of  inflfition  |s  borne  by  those 
citirens  with  fixed  incomes.  Particularly 
noticeable  among  th|s  group  are  those 
persons  receiving  pcr|sions.  S.  4040  will 
do  much  to  help  alleviate  this  burden. 

Mr.  Prrsident,  this  jjill  provides  an  in- 
terim avera&e  cost-of-living  increase  of 
12  percent  and  an  increase  of  $400  in  the 
annual  income  limita^ons. 

On  November  16,  |973,  and  again  on 
November  29,  1973,  I  |poke  at  length  on 
the  need  for  a  review  if  the  pension  pro- 
gram. This  bill  will  priy^de  veterans  with 
an  inteiiui  solutioii.  ^lile  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  CommHtee  coitinue.s  to  work  on 
the  pension  queotion.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  urgD 
support  S  ■4040.  I 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mj.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  Ixe  arc  considering 
today.  S.  4040.  I  strcwigly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  support  of  this 
much-needed  mcasuiK  and  .«:peed  it  to- 
ward enactment  befcft-e  the  end  of  this 
legiblative  .session,      i 

This  bill,  the  Vete|ans  and  Survivors 
Pen.^ion  Adjustment -Act  of  1974,  must 
be  promptly  enactedlif  we  are  to  undo 
one  of  the  most  basic  inequities  currently 


percent  social  se- 
jteran  pensioners. 
)75.  it  v.ould  cause 

dropped  from  the 

k'ing  too  large  an 

reduce  the  pitifully 

rly  1.5  million  vet- 

rhe  action  we  are 

the  income  limits 
Ittalck  these  latest 
Ider    fixed-income 

jngress  we  will  be 
for  a  total  refomi 

lected  pension.  It 
?ation  that  we  will 
|ur  piesent  pension 
for  our  neediest 
/Ivors, 
les  to  support  S. 
id  Survivors  Pcn- 
►f  1974. 
It.  President,  I  rise 


my  colleagues  to 


built  into  the  existing  system  of  veterans' 
pensions.  The  inequity  I  refer  to,  Mr. 
President,  springs  from  the  fact  that, 
under  existing  law,  every  time  our  vet- 
eran pensioners  receive  a  cost-of-living 
Increase  under  some  other  retirement 
source,  such  as  social  security,  the 
money  simply  goes  in  one  pocket  and 
out  the  other — all  courte.^^y  of  Uncle 
Sam.  Since  January  1  of  this  year,  for 
example,  social  security  benefits  have 
been  increased  a  total  of  11  percent  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing cost  of  living.  Soci^xl  security  bene- 
ficiaries who  also  receive  veterans  pen- 
sions, however,  have  seen  their  veterans 
pensions  reduced  by  nn  alncst  equal 
sum  over  the  same  period  of  time. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  this  loss, 
the  Senate  is  now  considering  a  long- 
overdue  measure  which  will  at  least  bring 
veterans  pensions  back  in  line  with  this 
year's  soaring  inflation,  by  providing  a 
onc-tinie  increase  of  12  percent  across- 
the-board  for  all  veterans  pensions,  and 
an  increase  of  S400  in  the  maximum  al- 
lowable income  for  \'A  pen=^,ion  eligibility. 
Earlier  this  ."^eason,  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
cospon.sored  legislation.  S  2932.  aimed  at 
permanently  restructuring  the  veterans 
pension  system  so  that  this  type  of  an- 
nual readjustment  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. V/hile  this  legislation  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  in  the  current  session,  I 
have  been  assured  by  Chairman  Hartke 
that  comprehensive  veterans  pension  re- 
form will  be  a  top  priority  in  the  next 
session  of  Coiigress.  and  that  hearings  on 
this  subject  will  be  scheduled  soon  after 
we  reconvene  in  Januarv.  I  look  forward 
to  those  delib'Tations  so  that  we  may 
P.nclly  resolve  this  perplexing  problem 
once  and  for  all. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  he  pen-ion  readjustment  meas- 
Ui ;  before  us  today,  and  trust  that  It  will 
b.;  agreed  to  by  the  House  and  signed  into 
law  v.ithout  further  delay. 

Th"  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PROPOSED  SUBJECTS  FOR  INCLU- 
SION IN  THE  PRESIDENT'S  AD- 
DRESS BEFORE  THE  JOINT  SES- 
SION OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  address  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  tomorrow  afternoon.  I  am 
very  happy  that  it  is  just  to  be  a  busi- 
ness meeting,  not  for  show,  because  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
St.iff,  and  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  be 
there.  It  will  be  a  working  meeting  be- 
tvv-een  the  President  and  Congress.  This 
is  as  it  should  be  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  Nation 
and  the  free  world  are  facing  an  eco- 
nomic cri<;is  at  the  present  time.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  time  for  words  is 
past  i.nd  tint  the  time  for  action  Is  here. 

It  is  my  hope  tliat  tomorrow  the  Presi- 
dent will  give  us  the  leadership  we  need 
and  will  .show  the  initiative  which  is  so 


necessary  and  so  mandatory  if  we  are  to 
cope  with   inflation   and   recession. 

There  are  statements  In  the  press  as 
to  what  the  President  will  say.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  accurate.  But  I 
do  think  that  the  time  is  here  for  drastic 
action 

I  tliink  it  is  time,  for  example,  to  in- 
augurate a  policy  of  rationing  gasoline 
immediately,  not  a  time  to  impose  a  10- 
cent,  a  29-cent,  or  a  30-cent  increase  on 
the  Federal  gasoline  tax,  which  now 
amounts  to  4  cents  a  gallon.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  be  counterproductive,  be- 
cause the  people  who  need  their  automo- 
biles need  gasoline  to  drive  to  work.  They 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  tax  of  that  nature. 
Therefore,  the  gain  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  loss. 

I  would  hope — and  I  say  this  once 
again,  even  though  organized  labor,  the 
corporations,  the  administration,  and 
evidently  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  are  against  it — that  the  Presi- 
dent would  give  the  most  serious  consid- 
eration to  mandatory  wage,  price,  rent, 
and  pi'ofit  controls  as  needed. 

I  would  hope.  also,  that  the  President 
would  give  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
big  business,  not  in  the  way  that  Perm 
Central,  Grumman,  or  Lockheed  were 
handled,  but  through  the  reconstitution 
of  a  reconstruction  finance  coi-poration, 
to  take  care  of  the  need  of  Pan  American 
and  TV/A  Airlines,  both  of  which  are  in 
dislre.ss  and  both  of  which  should  be 
assisted,  not  through  grants,  not  through 
subsidies  from  Congress,  but  through 
correcting  inequities  in  postal  rates, 
landing  rights  fees  and  the  like  and  also 
on  the  basis  of  loans  from  a  duly  consti- 
tuted Federal  ccrporalion.  such  as  the 
one  which  wa^  inaugurated  in  1931  dur- 
ing the  Hoover  rdministration.  It  was 
terminated  3  or  4  years  after  the  end  of 
the  second  world  war,  despite  the  fact 
that  during  all  that  period  it  showed  a 
sizable  profit  and  attended  to  the  distress 
of  not  only  large  corporations  but  also 
small  corporations,  farm  corporations, 
small  business,  and  the  hke. 

These  are  things  which  I  think  ought 
to  be  done. 

I  find,  also,  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  $185  billion  in  credit  outstanding. 
It  is  ea.sy  to  buy  on  credit,  but  you  pay 
interest  on  that  credit.  I  think  that  this 
credit  has  been  stretched  so  far  that  this 
Nation  is  In  grave  danger  of  sinking,  just 
on  the  basis  of  that  one  factor  alone. 

ITiere  are  other  matters  which  I  would 
like  to  .see  done,  but  my  tim.e  is  running 
out.  I  hope  that  what  the  President  does 
give  us  tomorrow  is  a  drastic  solution 
to  a  drastic  problem  which  calls  for  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Piesident  meets  tomorrow  with  Congre.ss 
in  a  working  session,  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  noted.  The  openness 
of  this  President  is  much  to  be  commend- 
ed. The  fact  that  he  will  appear  before 
a  congressional  committee  this  week,  not 
to  constitute  a  precedent  but  because 
of  the  imique  situation  in  which  the  pub- 
lic's need  to  know  is  paramount,  and  the 
fact  that  he  will  appear  in  this  working 
session  are  further  evidence  of  his  desire 
for  the  closest  cooperation  and  of  the  de- 
sire of  Congress  to  cooperate  with  him. 
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It  will  not  exactly  be  a  session  of  Jerry 
and  the  boys,  but  it  will  be  a  session  of 
ihe  President  and  Congress  meeting  with 
their  sleeves  rolled  up,  metaphorically, 
10  get  an  important  job  done  in  the  pub- 
li-  interest. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  President's 
recommendations  will  contain.  He  has 
reviewed  various  options  with  the  distin- 
gMirhcd  majority  leader,  myself,  nnd 
oth.ers.  If  he  should  request  a  surtax  en 
ir dividual  iiicomes  and  corporate  in- 
comes, if  he  really  wishes  to  ask  the  peo- 
ple of  this  countrj'  to  make  sacrifices.  I 
shall  support  him.  whether  it  be  before 
or  after  election.  He  deserves  to  be  sup- 
ported. It  is  one  way  in  which  we  can 
assert  .':ome  discipline  in  this  country. 
That  would  be  one  Oi  the  rather  drastic 
recommendations. 

If  he  determines  to  proceed  by  means 
of  alleviating  the  investment  tax  credit 
in  order  to  increase'  the  flov\'  of  capital, 
it  must  be  done  so  as  to  aid  employment 
in  this  country  and  to  serve  the  interests 
of  labor  and  management  alike. 

Housing  is  in  desperate  straits.  Hous- 
ins  starts  are  not  much  more  than  half 
of  last  year.  It  is  essential  that  savings 
and  loan  associations  be  <riven  an  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  flow 
of  their  capital,  and  they  should  not  be 
discriminated  apainst  as  retpects  other 
institutions.  Neither  should  the  other  in- 
stitutions be  di.-.criminated  against  in 
their  favor. 

There  are  man^-  things  that  n'^ed  to 
be  done.  They  will  not  provide  miracle 
.solutions.  They  will  not  end  our  infla- 
tionary problems  overnight.  Our  prob- 
lems date  back  to  the  fact,  among  other 
facts,  that  we  have  been  overspending 
in  this  country  for  about  40  years.  They 
extend  back,  too,  to  the  fact  that  we 
fought  the  Vietnam  war  almo.'-t  entirely 
on  the  cuff.  W£  did  not  pay  as  we  went. 
We  were  irresponsible  in  doing  that,  in 
m:'  opinion. 

Therefore,  I  expect  that  the  President 
will  ask  this  Nation  for  sacrifice.  I  ex- 
pect that  he  will  po.se  suggestions,  not 
all  of  which  will  meet  w-ith  the  approval 
of  Congress.  It  is  my  view  that  Congress 
either  must  enact  what  the  President 
proposes  or  they  must  enact  what  they 
believe  to  be  better  legislation.  Other- 
wise, they  will  fail  in  their  duty,  in  both 
Houses  of  Conj-'ress,  and  there  should  be 
no  escaping  that  responsibility. 

We  are  not  going  to  jail  this  thief  in 
the  night  called  inflation  unless  v  e  rre 
willing,  here  in  Congress,  to  provide  the 
handcuffs,  and  unless  the  Pi-esident  is 
villing  to  use  the  handculs  provided.  I 
have  confidence  in  Congress.  I  believe 
that  it  i-eaiizcs  the  depth  of  the  problem. 

I  know  that  pencils  will  be  sharpened 
even  'nefore  the  speech  to  say  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it.  I  know  there  will  be 
much  in  it.  There  will  be  much  of  sub- 
siancp,  of  merit.  There  will  be  many 
ihallenges  to  us  to  join  v.ith  the  Presi- 
dent in  resolving  these  problems.  There 
is  a  chsllenKC  to  the  President  to  work 
"casonably  and  cooperatively  with  us. 

'■"'n  that  basis,  knowing  him  as  we  do, 
c  nd  he  knowing  us  as  he  doe.s,  we  ought 
10  make  some  definite  progre.ss  in  this 
nio.-t  important  commitment  to  the  Na- 


tion to  reduce  the  fearsome  impact  on 
our  economy  of  the  present  maladjust- 
ment of  our  situation  as  between  supply 
and  demand,  as  between  the  special  in- 
terests involved,  as  between  the  ancient 
rivalry  of  Congress  and  the  President. 
These  things  have  to  be  put  aside,  and 
we  must  procure  results.  The  public  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  le?s. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  'V^'ill  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  am 
in  general  accord  with  v.-hat  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  has  said.  The 
causes  of  this  inflation  are  m.iny.  but  I 
think  we  can  pinpoint  the  two  main 
areas  of  concern.  One  was  a  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  which  cost  us  $140  bil- 
lion md  will  COS'  us  close  to  $350  billioa 
before  we  get  through  paying  for  it.  well 
toward  the  end  of  the  fir.st  hali  oi  the 
next  centuiy. 

Th-j  second  is  the  petroleum  boycott. 
I  'jrdcrstand  from  statements  made  by 
S':rretury  of  the  Treasury  Simon,  and  I 
l.slieve  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vv''i.^consiu  <Mr.  Nelson),  as  well,  that 
we  wa.te  somexvhere  between  30  and  40 
percent  of  our  energy.  There  is  no  rea- 
son wh\'  we  cannot  begin  to  save  some  of 
that  energy. 

There  is  no  reason  v,hy  we  cannot  be- 
gin to  ration  gasoline  equitably.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  cannot  begin  to  com- 
ply with  tlie  speed  limit  so  that  we  can, 
in  that  ni'inner,  save  additional  gaso- 
linr-. 

It  i ■  rr?!l>'  not  going  to  call  for  srcrifice 
on  our  part:  it  is  going  to  call  for  com- 
mor'ic-n^e.  I  wonder  if  the  admini-^tra- 
tion  ^nd  Consress,  which  must  and,  as 
for  as  1  rrn  concerned,  will  work  together, 
ha  v.;  the  com. -nonsense  needed  to  face 
up  lo  this  nRtinnal  problem  which  super- 
sedes everything  else  and  will  for  some 
time  to  come. 

I'  is  not  a  U.S.  problem  alone.  It  is  not 
a  free  world  problem  alone,  because  if  I 
read  the  public  prints  correctly,  they  are 
even  feeling  the  inflation  push  in  places 
like  the  Soviet  Union.  A  cancer  like  this, 
once  started,  spreads  and  no  one  avoids 
it.  either  those  v.ho  turn  off  or  turn  on 
the  spigot,  or  those  who  are  members  of 
consuming  nations. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  hope  that  both 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  will 
work  together  cooperatively  to  the  end 
th^t  this  cancer  can  be  arrested. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  and  I  echo 
what  he  said  regarding  the  79  percent  of 
people  in  this  country  v.ho  drive  to  work. 
That  kind  of  remedy  would  be  counter- 
productive, simply  to  impose  a  10-cent 
excise  tax  on  gasoline.  'We  have  to  have 
some  restrictions  on  gasoline  and  crude 
oil.  and  it  can  be  done  w  ithout  interferiiig 
witii  the  right  of  people  to  get  to  their 
job-,  which  is  essential. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
( Mr.  McClure  > ,  who  will  be  recognized 
shortly,  yield  to  me  briefly  so  that  I  may 
make  a  request  and  call  up  one  bill? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes,  I  yield. 


\/AIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII.  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. V,  ithout  otjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FORGIVING  IS  RARELY  DIVINE 

Ivlr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  on 
amnesty  entitled,  "Amnesty  Has  Always 
Been  an  Issue  in  Which  Forgiving  Is 
Rarely  Divine,"  carried  in  the  National 
Obsener  under  date  of  October  12.  1974. 
bf^  pnntrd  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  National  Observer,  Oct.  12,  1974] 

/i".I>TSTY   H.^5   ALV.-.WS  BFFM   AN   IrSVX   IK 

Which  Forgiving  Is  Rarki.y  Divine 
(By  Robert  W.  Merry  i 

In  the  spring  of  18C5.  as  the  Civil  War 
i.eared  lis  end,  a  prominent  Pennsylvania 
Democrat  named  Samuel  McFarland  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  President.  "According  to  the 
rales  cf  civilized  warfare,"  he  vrote  to  Abr?.- 
ham  Lincoln,  "the  conquering  party  has  a 
right  to  dcinand  of  the  conquered  "in- 
demiiiiy  for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future.  '  McFarlnnd  advocaied  a  policy  of 
"unlimited  confiscation  and  disfranchise- 
ment" toward  the  South,  whooe  ie.T.ders.  he 
added,  deserved  nothing  less  than  to  be 
"hung  or  binished." 

T'ie  letter  never  r?ached  the  Prcoident: 
the  deadly  hand  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  inter- 
vened before  McFarland  could  mail  it.  Bat  a 
month  later,  the  author  enclosed  it  vith  an- 
other letter,  this  one  addressed  to  the  new 
Presid-nt,.  He  was  certain.  ^!cFarlii"'d  wr'^te 
to  Andrew  Johnson,  that  Johnson  knew  bet- 
ter than  the  compassionate  Lincoln  how  to 
deal  wi'h  the  defeated  South  aiid  especiallv 
is  leaders,  who  should  "roam  as  vagabonds 
upon  the  earth  .  .  .  we  did  Cain,  who 
iniapinsd  everyone  who  saw  him  wr.u'.d  slay 
iiini.  ' 

\    HOT    POLITICAL    ISSUE 

Others,  equally  certain  the  new  Prescient 
would  adopt  a  punitive  stance  toward  the 
Sottth.  echoed  McFarland's  view.  "We  believe 
that  Abraham  Lincoln's  work  was  done."  an 
Ohio  resident  wrote  to  Johnson.  "He  was  not 
the  man  to  administer  justice,  he  v.as  aiw.'iys 
too  merciful  and  kind."  But  then  the  new- 
President  made  a  decision  that  surprised 
and  angered  those  who  harbored  the  r:Ost 
bitterness  toward  the  Confederacy.  On  May 
29.  1835.  l>e  issued  an  amnesty  proclamation, 
and  the  honeymoon  was  over. 

Johnson's  amnesty  was  anything  but  uni- 
versal. It  excluded  14  classes  of  person.-  from 
its  provisions  and  required  an  oatl  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Union  from  those  desiring 
pardon.  But  Johnson's  proclamation,  which 
signaled  to  the  nation  that  he  intended  to 
approach  Reconstruction  with  Llncolnesque 
compassion,  set  the  stape  for  one  of  the  most 
bitter  political  struggles  in  the  natloai's  his- 
tory. 

Amnesty,  as  a  currently  popular  saying 
goes,  is  as  American  as  apple  pie.  But  a  his- 
torical review  makes  clear  that  amnesty  has 
had  considerably  more  detractors  through 
the  decades  than  America's  favorite  pastry. 
And  only  rarely  has  any  President  seen  fit 
to  grant  anything  approaching  uncondi- 
tional, universal  amnesty. 

Still,  except  for  the  rancor  it  generated 
loUowi'ijT  the  Civil  War.  never  in  American 
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history  has  amnesty  been  as  hot  a  political 
Item  as  It  Is  today.  "My  Impression,"  says 
Prof.  Arthur  S.  Link  ot  Princeton  University, 
"is  that  we  didn't  normally  have  the  terribly 
deep  feelings  on  both  sides  of  the  Issue  .  .  . 
In  the  past." 

That  Isn't  surprising.  The  Civil  War  was 
unique  in  American  history  In  terms  of  the 
bitterness  Americans  felt  for  each  other.  And 
t)ie  Vietnam  War  was  the  first  time  the 
country's  leaders  attempted  to  wage  a  foreign 
v.ar  in  the  lace  of  sub&iaiulal  oi'iiObUion  at 
home. 

PRECEDENTS   SINCE    17D4 

But  the  pmne.'^ty  Isjue  has  genorat"d  po- 
litical heat  at  other  times  as  well.  Consider, 
for  example,  Woodrov.'  Wilson's  reply  when 
he  was  asked  about  amnts^'y  for  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  the  Soc:allst  leader  who  vas  Jailed 
during  World  War  I  for  violating  wartime 
sedition  laws:  "I  will  never  conrent  to  the 
pardon  of  this  man.  ,  .  .  Were  I  to  consent 
to  It,  I  should  never  be  able  to  look  Into 
the  faces  of  the  mothers  of  this  country  who 
sent  their  boys  to  the  other  side.  . . .  This  man 
was  a  traitor  to  his  country."  ('.Vilsou's  suc- 
cessor, Warren  Hardljig.  finally  pardoned 
Debs  and  hundreds  of jother  dissenters.) 

The  amnesty  question,  as  James  P.  O'Nell 
will  tell  you,  also  kicifed  up  some  political 
dust    following    Worldlwar    II.    "The    issue 
wasn't  as  controversial  In  tho^e  day   as  It 
Is  now,"  says  O'Nel!,  thinly  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  three-man  frresiclentlal  Amnesty 
Review  Board  created  iy  Harry  Truman  In 
1946.  "But  there  were  f  rganlzatlons  at  that 
time  putting  pressure  !|Dn  the  White  House 
and  Congress,  and  I  s 
Truman  got  exercised 
The   Truman    board 
15.805    Individual    cas 
amnesty  for  1,523  draft 
was  added  to  1,518  ex 
at  least  a  year  in  unlfi 
amnesty   by   Truman 
charged  from  the  servl 
Truman's   case-by-ca 
last  of  37  separate  grains  of  amner.ty  issued 
by   15  Presiilents  slncef  Cieorge   Washington 
first  uped  the  Presldent'#  Constltu'lon,.!  pow- 
er "to  grant  reprieves  lind  pardons."  The«e 
grants    have    ranged    ^'O'"    the    Civil    War 
amnesties,  which  affected  million."?,  to  James 
Madison's  pardon  of  alband  of  Gulf  Coast 
pirates  who  ravat;ed  U,?.  shipping  but  later 
joined  the  American  efort  during  the  War 
of  1812.  I 

The  word  amnesty  defcves  from  the  Greek 
amnestia.  forgetfulness.at  U  a  "class  action" 
pardon  that  erases  fronf  a  government's  of- 
ficial memory  acts  that  are  technically  Il- 
legal but  toward  whose  Berpetratoro  the  gov- 
ernment wishes  to  displlly  compassion. 

Washington's  preced^t-settlng  amnesty 
was  granted  to  severalf  thousand  Pennsyl- 
vania farm.ers  who  hadlpartkipated  In  the 
famous  Whisky  Rebellion!  of  1794.  In  explain- 
ing his  action,  the  PreslcBnt  eloouently  sum- 
med up  the  spirit  of  theict.  "Though  I  shall 
always  think  it  a  sacr«l  duty  to  exercise 
with  firmness  and  enerr|  the  Constitutional 
powers  with  which  I  ata  vested,"  he  wrote, 
"yet  it  appepr.i  to  me  nojess  consistent  with 
the  public  good  ...  to  lilngle  in  the  opera- 
tions of  Government  eve*'  decree  of  modera- 
tion and  tenderne-s  whl»i  the  national  jus- 
tirf>,  dignity,  and  .';rifet7|i-,ny  permit." 

COMPASSION    VS^VENCE.^NCE 

.Oixty-eight  years  latefe  Abraliam  Lincoln 
had  more  in  mind  than  4>'Xleration  and  ten- 
derness when  he  offered.'ia  "full  pardon"  to 
most  Southerners  who  \|ouId  quit  the  rebel 
c.mse  and  sl?n  an  oatll  of  loyalty  to  the 
rnton.  One  of  his  ma|nr  alms,  historians 
agree,  was  to  weaken  tlw  Souths  re.solve  to 
fiKht.  1 

"Of  course  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
exredlency  in  that  move,"  says  E.  B.  Long, 
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associate  professor  of  American  studies  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming  and  author  of 
several  books  on  the  Clvi:  War  era.  "I  happen 
to  think  Lincoln  was  the  greatest  American 
himian  being,  but  you  can't  take  the  soft, 
soapy,  ultrahumanitarl.-in  view  of  everything 
he  did.  He  had  a  war  to  win,  for  heaven's 
sake." 

Nevertheless,  adds  Long,  Lincoln's  war- 
time move.s  were  made  In  the  coniext  of  his 
humanitarian  plans  for  restoring  the  Union. 
Those  plans  called  for  what  has  become 
known  as  the  "henceforth  oath,"  meaning 
tho'^e  who  would  renew  their  allegiance  to 
the  Union  would  not  be  punished.  But  the 
Radical  Republicans  favored  the  "ironclad 
oath,"  which  would  have  excluded  from  the 
governmental  process  anyone  who  had  sup- 
poripcl  tiie  Confederate  war  effort  in  any  way. 

According  to  Professor  Long,  this  was  one 
of  the  Issues  at  the  root  of  the  natlon- 
wrenchlng  debate  on  Reconstruction,  and 
even  m  Lincoln's  time  opposition  to  his 
compa.s.slonate  approach  was  brewing  among 
hard-line  Republicans  in  Congress.  Later, 
after  Johnson  became  President,  the  debate 
on  how  to  deal  v.ltli  the  defeated  South  be- 
came a  power  struggle  between  the  executive 
and  the  politically  potent  Congress.  But  there 
Is  no  doubt, — in  Long's  view,  at  least — that 
the  debate  wp.s  also  the  product  of  some  Rad- 
ical Republicans'  vindictive  feelings  toward 
the  South. 

Andrew  Johnson  harbored  certain  vindic- 
tive feelings  of  his  own,  though,  and  these 
gava  an  interesting  twist  to  his  postwar  am- 
nesty program.  It  excluded,  for  example,  all 
Southerners  whose  net  worth  exceeded  $20,- 
000.  "Johnson  was  a  plebeian  boy,"  says 
Long.  "He  represented  the  poor  white,  the 
small  dirt  farmer,  the  yeoman  class  of  the 
South  and  North.  And  I  think  he  wanted  to 
get  at  the  wealthy  and  make  them  crawl  a 
little  bit." 

Johnson  did  permit  the  South's  werlthv 
cl.n.'^.s  to  apply  for  Individual  pardons,  thousli, 
and  ;je  spent  long— .wme  say  enjovable— 
hours  passlnc  Judgment  as  the  Southern 
.'.rlstoTRcy  pa.-sed  by  to  plead  for-lvenoss  "A^ 
far  rs  I  know,"  s.-'-s  Loner,  "he  never  turned 
down  a  s'ngle  petition." 

Johnson  ,5.sued  another  amnesty  proclama- 
Mon  on  Chrlstmps  Day  of  1868  that  was  close 
to  a  u"iversal  grant  of  amnesty  for  South- 
eriiers.  But  by  this  time  Congress  had  taken 
rontrcl  of  suiTrage  and  office-hold  liig  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  Congress 
kept  about  150.000  Southerners  disfranchised 
Not  until  1872  did  Congress  remove  the  re- 
strlctlon  for  all  but  about  600  former  Con- 
federate, and  the  final  restrictions  weren't 
erased  until  1898—33  years  after  cessation  of 
hosillitles. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln  Issued  par- 
dons for  deserters  who  would  return  to  their 
units  Within  CO  days  and  make  up  the  time 
."pent  In  rerertion,  Johnson  Issued  a  similar 
proclamation  a  year  after  the  war  ended. 
Draft  evaders  were  not  prosecuted  to  any 
significant  extent,  according  to  historian 
Long,  "The  draft  laws  were  Just  too  loose." 
But  the  draft  laws  enacted  75  years  later 
In  the  face  of  European  turmoil  were  much 
stricter,  and  the  number  of  knov.-n  Selective 
Servile  violators  diirinjr  World  War  II  ap- 
proached 16.000  when  Truman  created  his 
Presidential  Amneity  Review  Board  In  late 
1946.  More  than  4,300  of  these  causes  were  Je- 
hovah's Witnes.';es  who  refu.sed  both  military 
.'■ervice  and  alternate  civilian  service.  The 
board  rejected  amnesty  in  these  cases  unless 
the  subjects  could  meet  the  Government's 
den nl don  of  "minister'  as  someone  whose 
.ervite  to  his  church  was  fulltlme. 

In  addition,  the  board  rejected  amnesty 
for  mo;;t  persons  who  objected  to  participa- 
tion in  the  war  effort  because  of  secular  be- 
liefs. "We  have  not  felt  Ju.^tlfled,"  It  report- 
ed,   "In  recommending  thofe  who  .  .  .  have 


set  themselves  up  as  wiser  and  more  compe- 
tent  than  society  to  determine  their  duty  to 
come  to  the  defense  of  the  nation." 

If  such  a  test  were  applied  today,  says 
James  O'Nell,  the  board's  sura*ving  mem- 
ber, most  of  those  who  refused  to  serve  in 

Vietnam  for  secular  philosophical  reasons 

such  as  the  war's  "immorality" — would  never 
be  pardoned.  "But,"  the  former  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  hastens  to 
add,  "I  wouldn't  want  to  set  up  the  standards 
for  deciding  amnesty  in  the  case  of  the  Viet- 
nam War." 

That  task  v.- Ill  fall  to  Gerald  Ford's  new 
Presidential  Clemency  Board,  which  will  ad- 
minister the  President's  plan  for  granting 
amnesty  to  Vietnam  War  resisters  who  reaf- 
firm their  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and 
serve  up  to  24  months  in  public  service.  For 
many  of  those  eligible  for  that  program, 
though,  the  conditions  may  be  meaningless.' 
At  a  recent  conference  of  war  resisters  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  almost  60  delegates  voted 
unanimously  to  reject  Ford's  amnesty  olTer, 
especially  the  "earned  re-entry  program.'' 
That  was  laUeled  "farcical,  worthless,  phony, 
un.-xccep  Cable,  and  a  total  affront." 


AT  LAST,  A  PANACEA  FOR  OVH 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Fi  evident,  I 
lia\-e  an  article  from  the  National  Ob- 
server of  October  12,  1974,  under  "Ob- 
servations," entitled  "At  Last,  a  Panacea 
for  Our  Economy."  by  Michael  T.  Malloy. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  huge  extension  of 
credit  in  this  country-.  It  is  a  most  worth- 
y.hile  article.  I  ask  unpjiimous  consent 
that  it  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beiii;.'  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  lO  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
At  I  AST,  A  Panacea  for  Our  EcoNor.iv 

(Ey  Michael  T.  Malloy) 
The  economic  summitry  of  recent  weeks 
churned  up  a  tidal  wage  of  conflicting  advice 
on  how  ^^  handle  Inflation,  but  no  panacea. 
I  have  the  nanacea. 

Before  unveiling  It,  though,  let's  look  at 
what  the  economic  summlteers  were  tn'ins 
to  do,  why  they  gave  conflicting  advice,  and 
what  the  are.i.s  are  In  which  they  actually  did 
agree. 

What  they  (and  the  rest  of  us)  want  Is  to 
clie':k  the  rise  In  prices,  reduce  the  rate  of 
Interest,  and  divert  more  credit  toward  build- 
ing houses  and  expanding  Industrial  pro- 
duciion. 

They  (and  the  rest  of  us)  disagree  on  how 
to  do  this  becan.se  we  don't  want  the  cos*  to 
fall  on  our  own  pocketbcoks.  Business  doesn't 
want  profits  hint;  labor  doesn't  want  to  sac- 
rifice income.  Also,  traditional  economists 
don't  want  the  free  market  mes.sed  up  by 
price  controllers  ai;d  mandatory  allocation  of 
credit.  But  liber,: I.?  fear  that  the  traditional 
fr3c-marl:et  medieine,  which  menn-  cutting 
Government  programs  :\iid  boosting  \inem- 
plovment,  would  hit  hardest  at  the  poor. 

There  is  agreement,  though,  that  we  should 
all  fight  Inf.atlon  together  by  shoving  re- 
straint In  the  way  we  spend  money  and  .some- 
times waste  it.  And  a  lot  of  economists  and 
officials  wish  for  something  dramatic  (.•■.n- 
other  boring  Presidential  speech?)  to  get 
public  phycholot;:  ready  to  matte  morier.Ttc 
sacrifices. 

Okay,  here  Is  the  panacea.  Stamp  out  credit 
cards,  sock  It  to  the  charge  accounts,  crack 
down  on  go  now-pay  later.  Not  overnight 
maybe,  and  not  100  per  cent,  but  enough 
to  push  our  buying  habits  back  to  where 
they  were,  say,  a  decade  ago. 

Trices?  All  that  easy  credit  is  added  to  the 
pi-lce  cf  the  stuff  you  buy,  whether  you  use 
the    cre<'it   or    not.    Merchants   who   accept 
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American  Express  cards  have  to  keep  prices 
hi'-'h  enough  to  cover  that  company's  com- 
mitcions  or  3  to  6  per  cent.  Gas  prices  have 
to  reflect  credit-card  service  charges  reported 
.T,?  hl^h  as  7  per  cent,  plus  the  cost  of  bad 
debts  and  administration.  Take  away  all 
tho-e  hidden  co;ts,  and  we  might  get  a 
Ijrcather  in  the  price  rise. 

Credit?  Good  people,  we  are  $185  billion 
in  hocu  for  TV  sets  and  airplane  rides  and 
of.ici-  consumer  btuflT.  We  take  out  $14.5  bll- 
l.on  lu  consumer  lo.ms  every  month,  but  tool: 
out  only  $6.9  billion  In  new  mortgage  loans 
in  the  month  of  June.  Cut  back  on  those 
consumer  loans,  even  briefly,  even  partially, 
.tkI  the.-e  would  be  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  credit  sloshing  around  to  ball  out  the 
housing  industry  and  expand  factories  and 
create  jobs  and  boost  the  supply  of  goods 
enough  to  stop  Inflation  In  Its  tracks. 

Interest?  If  you  turn  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  credit  loose  like  that,  interest  rates 
J\'.=;t  have  to  fall. 

The  cost?  It  wouldn't  come  out  of  your 
pocket.  You  might  have  to  defer  some  piu-- 
chascs,  but  take  away  that  credit  card  and 
you  v.ould  have  more  money  Instead  of  le.=;s. 
Not  just  because  you  wouldn't  be  tempted 
to  buy  so  much,  but  because  you  wouldn't 
he  tempted  to  buy  so  much,  but  because  yon 
wouldn't  have  to  pay  as  much  for  what  you 
did  buy.  A  ii(400  freezer  costs  about  $440  If 
you  pay  for  It  over  one  year,  $480  If  you 
spread  the  payments  over  two  years. 

Tht  free  maricct?  'I his  panacea  doesn't  call 
for  credit  allocators  or  price  controllers.  It 
might  even  make  It  possible  to  get  rid  of  the 
tax  breaks  and  gimmicks  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment currently  tries  to  shift  money  Into 
productive  Investment. 

The  poor?  Because  they  have  the  toughest 
time  getting  credit  in  the  first  place,  they 
would  be  the  least  affected  by  a  credit-card 
crunch.  If  It's  true  that  they  get  finagled 
Into  paying  exorbitant  lntere";t  rates,  they 
would  save  the  most.  And  let's  face  It,  the 
temptations  of  easy  credit  mean  nothing 
but  trouble  for  a  lot  of  poor  people. 

Restraint?  You  bctchn.  Iniplui;e  buying 
would  be  a  lot  harder  If  yoti  didn't  have  that 
little  plastic  curd  burning  a  hole  In  your 
pocke;. 

FfycholDgy?  Because  It  would  affect  our 
bttying  habits  so  dlrect'y,  a  credit-card 
crunch  would  do  more  than  a  million  Presi- 
dential warnings  to  convince  us  that  this 
Inflatioa  really  Is  a  serious  business. 

Well,  nothing's  perfect,  and  you  could 
argue  that  a  crackdown  ou  consumer  credit 
would  cut  spending  so  much  that  business- 
men would  have  to  cut  production  and  lay  off 
workers.  But  right  now  our  problem  Is  short- 
ages, and  when  a  credit-card  crunch  eased 
the  shortages,  we  could  ea.se  the  crunch.  In 
the  meantime,  prices  could  be  stabilized.  In- 
terest rates  lowered,  young  couples  could  af- 
ford mortgages  again,  the  home  builders 
could  go  back  to  work,  industry  could  ex- 
pand and  create  new  jobs,  the  free-market 
sj-siom  would  b?  preserved,  the  sacrifices 
wouk'.  be  spread  with  re?isonable  fairness, 
and  the  basis  wiuld  be  laid  for  anotlier  era 
of  prosperity.  And  all  this  could  be  done  by 
putting  money  In  your  pocket,  instead  of 
la'Klu"  it  out. 

Restriction  on  consumer  credit  was  one  of 
the  tools  that  was  used,  successfully,  to  pre- 
\ent  inflailon  during  World  War  II.  The  laws 
permitting  It  have  lapsed,  but  they  could  be 
passed  a<»aln.  In  the  meantime,  we  noted  rc- 
ceiitlv  I 'The  Obsrerver,  Sept.  28,  1974)  that  a 
mhiistsr  and  his  flock  got  together  lu  Iowa 
to  fight  inflation  by  burning  their  credit 
cares.  Anybody  got  a  match? 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCIES  ACT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
'.'naniinous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 


1136,  S.  3957,  ■with  the  approval  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fellows: 
A  bill  (S.  3957)  to  terminate  certain  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  national  emergencies 
still  In  effect,  and  to  provide  for  orderly 
implementation  and  termination  of  future 
national  emergencies. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bil?. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Prssident,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  P/esident,  I  as'.: 
unanimous  consent  that  fuither  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  ."m^ndment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claii.se 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
riiat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Kmerje.-.cy  Act". 

TITLE  I— TERMINATING  EXISTING 
DECLARED  EMERGENCIES 
SiiC.  101  (a)  All  powers  and  authorities 
possessed  by  tiie  President,  any  other  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
any  Executive  agency,  as  defined  In  section 
lOij  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  a  result 
of  the  existence  of  any  declaration  of  na- 
tional emergency  In  effect  Inunedlately  prior 
to  one  year  after  the  ciate  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  are  terminated  one  year  from  tiie 
date  of  such  etiactnient.  Such  termina'^lon 
shall  not  affect — 

(1)  any  action  taken  or  proceeding  pend- 
ing not  finally  concluded  or  determlue'l  on 
such  date; 

(2)  any  action  or  proceeding  based  on  any 
act  coimnltted  prior  to  such  date;  or 

(3)  any  rights  or  duties  that  matured  or 
penalties  that  were  incurred  prior  to  such 
date. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
v.-ords  "any  national  emergency  In  effect" 
mean  a  eeneral  declaration  of  emergency 
made  by  the  President  pursuant  to  a  .statute 
authorising  him  to  declare  a  nationril  emer- 
gency. 

TITLE  II— DECLARATIONS  OF  FUTURE 
NATIONAL  EMERGENCIES 

Str.  201.  (ft)  In  the  event  the  President 
finds  that  a  proclamation  of  a  national  emer- 
gencv  is  essential  to  the  preservation,  pro- 
tectic-i  and  defen,-,e  of  tlie  Constitution  or 
to  the  common  defense,  safety,  or  well-being 
of  the  territory  or  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
claim the  existence  of  a  national  emergency. 
Such  proclamation  shall  Immediately  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Any  provisions  of  law  conferring 
powers  and  authorities  to  be  exercised  dur- 
ing a  i\atlcnal  emergency  shall  be  effective 
f.nd  remain  In  effect  (1)  only  when  the 
President  (In  accordance  with  subrection  (a) 
of  this  section),  specifically  declares  a  na- 
tional pmergency,  and  (2)  only  In  accord- 
ance v.ith  this  Act.  No  law  enacted  after 
the  date  of  enactmer.t  of  this  Act  .«hall  super- 
sede tins  title  unless  it  does  so  in  specific 
terms,  referring  to  this  title,  and  declaring 
tiiat  the  ne.v  law  supersedes  the  provisions 
of  th!<;  cule. 


Sec  202.  (a)  Any  nntional  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  In  accordance  with 
this  title  =haU  terminate  If — 

( 1 )  Congress  terminates  the  emergency  by 
concurrent  resolution;  or 

(2)  the  Pre.side.nt  issues  a  proclamation 
teriiiinaiing  the  emergency.  At  the  end  of 
each  year  following  the  declaration  of  an 
emei'gency  which  is  still  in  effect,  the  Presi- 
dent sliall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  notice  stating 
tliat  the  emergency  is  still  in  effect.  Any  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  President 
.shall  'oe  terminated  on  the  date  specified  In 
any  concurrent  resohttion  referred  to  In 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  and  any  powers 
or  authorities  exercised  by  reason  of  said 
emergency  shall  cease  to  be  exercised  after 
such  spe.-ifled  date,  exc:-pt  that  such  termi- 
nation sV,all  not  affect^ — 

(A)  sny  action  taken  or  proceeding  pend- 
ing not  finally  concluded  or  determined  on 
such  date; 

(B)  any  action  or  proceeding  based  on  any 
act  committed  prior  to  such  date;  or 

(C»  any  rights  or  duties  that  matured  or 
venalties  that  were  Incurred  prior  to  such 
date. 

(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  a  na- 
tional emergency  is  declared,  and  not  later 
than  the  end  of  each  six-month  period 
thereafter  that  such  emergency  continues, 
each  House  of  Congress  shall  meet  to  con- 
sider p  vote  on  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
determine  whether  th.it  emergency  shall  be 
tcrmin&'ted. 

(c)(t)  A  concurrent  resolution  to  termi- 
nate or  continue  a  national  emerge  pr-y  de- 
clared by  the  President  shall  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be.  One  sr.ch  concurrent  resolution  shall 
be  reported  out  by  such  committee  together 
with  its  recommendations  within  fifteen 
calendar  days,  unless  stich  House  shall  other- 
wise determine  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

(2)  Any  concurrent  resolution  so  reported 
shnll  become  the  pending  business  of  tl.e 
House  in  questlofi"  (in  the  case  of  the  Senate 
the  time  for  de'oato  sha'.l  be  cquall,-  divided 
between  the  proponents  and  the  opponent;  < 
and  cliall  be  voted  on  within  three  calendar 
days  thereafter,  unless  such  Hou.=e  shall 
other'.vise  determine  by  yeas  and  nay,. 

(3)  S'.ich  a  concurrent  resolution  parsed 
by  one  Hou,se  shall  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  other  Hotise  trnd 
shall  be  reported  out  by  such  committee  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations  within 
fifteen  calendar  days  and  shall  thereupon 
beconie  tlie  pending  hr.siness  of  such  House 
and  shall  be  voted  nnon  within  three  cplen- 
dar  days,  unless  such  House  shall  otherwL"?e 
determine  by  yeas  nnd  nays. 

(4)  In  t'le  case  of  any  dljagreenicnt  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houi^es.  ccnferees  shall  be  promptly 
appointed  and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  concurrent  resolution  within  six  cal- 
endar days  after  tiie  legislation  is  referred 
to  the  conunittee  of  conference,  Notwith- 
stsnchniT  anv  rule  in  either  House  concern- 
ing the  printing  of  conference  reports  in  the 
Record  cr  concernliip  any  delpy  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  reports,  such  report  shall 
be  acted  on  by  both  Houses  not  later  than 
six  cnlentl.ir  d:\ys  after  the  crnrerence  report 
i;  filed.  In  the  event  the  confereees  are  un- 
able to  agree  within  48  hours,  they  shall  re- 
port back  to  their  respective  Honsei  In  c'Ls- 
agrecnient. 

(5)  P:irr.^rAphs  (l)-(-')  of  this  sub.seciion, 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and  section 
C02(b)  pf  this  .^ct  are  enacted  by  Congress — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resent jt  Ives,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  lules  of  each  House, 
rosppctively.  but  appli^  .ibie  only  with  rc.speci 
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to  the  procedure  to  be  ftillowed  In  the  House 
In  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  tbls 
subsection;  and  they  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith;  and  ^ 

(B)  with  full  recogn^ion  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
r-iat  House)  at  any  tinie,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  ol" 
any  other  rule  of  that  H-ouse. 
TITLK  III— DECLARATIONS  OP  WAR  BY 
CONGRESS 

Sec.  301.  Whenever  Oonjress  declares  war, 
any  provisions  of  law  conferring  powers  and 
authorities  to  be  exercised  during  time  of  war 
shall  be  effective  from  tie  date  of  such  dec- 
laration. 

TITI.E  IV— EXERCISE  OP  EMERGENCY 

POWERS  AND  ALfTHORITIES 
Sf:c.  401.  When  the  President  declares  a  na- 
tional emergency  no  powerd  or  authoritie.s 
made  available  by  statute  for  use  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency  shall  be  exercised  unless 
and  until  the  President  specifies  the  pro- 
visions of  law  under  which  he  proposes  that 
he,  or  other  officers  wHl|act.  Such  specifica- 
tion may  be  made  either  fi  the  declaration  of 
a  national  emergency,  or  by  one  or  more  con- 
temporaneous or  subseqt^nt  E.xecutive  orders 
publl3hed  In  the  FederallRegister  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress.   | 

TITLE  V— ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  RE- 
PORTING REQUIREilENrS  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  I 

Sec.  501.  (a)  When  tl«  President  declares 
a  national  emergency,  Of  Congress  declares 
war,  the  President  shal^  be  responsible  for 
maintaining  a  file  and  inflex  of  all  significant 
orders  of  the  President,  Including  Executive 
orders  and  proclamation^,  and  each  such  Ex- 
ecutive agency  shall  maiotain  a  file  and  index 
cf  all  rules  and  regula^ous,  issued  during 
such  emergency  or  war 'issued  pursuant  to 
such  declaratlon.s.  | 

(b)  All  such  signlficai^  orders  of  the  Pres- 
ident, Including  Executive  orders,  and  such 
rules  and  regulations  shaSl  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  promptly  ui|der  means  to  assure 
confidentiality  where  appropriate. 

(CI  When  the  President  declares  a  national 
emergency  or  Congress  d^lares  war,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  transmit  to  Congress,  within  30 
days  after  the  end  of  e^h  3-month  period 
after  such  declaration,  asreport  on  the  total 
expenditures  incurred  b^  the  United  States 
Government  during  suffi  3-month  period 
which  are  directly  attrlb&table  to  the  exer- 
cise of  powers  and  authorities  conferred  by 
such  declaration.  Not  lat$t  than  30  days  after 
the  termination  of  eachfeuch  emergency  or 
war,  the  President  shall  transmit  a  final  re- 
port on  all  such  expenditures. 
TITLE    VI— REPEAL    Anh    CONTINUATION 

OP  CERTAIN  EMERG»JCY  POWER  AND 

OTHER  STATUTES       | 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  3l9(al  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality |Act  (8  U.S.C.  1481 
(a))  Is  amended —  | 

(1)  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9),  by  .strik- 
ing out  '■;  or"  and  inserSlng  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period;  and  t- 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (10). 

(b)  Section  2667(b)  bf  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended — 

<  1 )  by  inserting  ••and"i=at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3);  f 

(2)   by  striking  out  pa^sgraph  (4);  and 
(3  I  by  redesignating  pi-agraph  (5)  as  (4). 

(c)  The  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
Resolution  to  authorize  the  temporary  con- 
tinuation of  regulation  qf  consumer  credit", 

pproved  August  8,   1947f(12  U.S.C.  249),  Is 
repealed.  C 

(d)  Section  5(m)  of  the  Tennes.soe  Valley 
Authority  Act  of  1933  (16  U.S.C.  831d(m)') 
la  repealed. 

(e)  Section  1.383  of  title  18.  United  States 
Cxle,  U  repealed.  I 


(f)  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  In 
regard  to  certain  matters  of  personnel  and 
administration,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved Febniary  28,  1948,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e), 
and  (fi  (42  U.S.C.  211b). 

(g)  Section  9  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946  (50  use.  App.  1742)  is  repef.Ied. 

(h)    This   section    shall    not    affect— 

( 1 )  any  action  taken  or  proceeding  pend- 
ing not  finally  concluded  or  determined  at 
the  time  oi'  repeal; 

(2i  any  action  or  proceeding  based  on 
aiiy  act  committed  prior   to  repeal;   or 

(3)  any  rights  or  duties  that  matured  or 
penalties  that  were  Incurred  prior  to  repeal. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shnll  not  apply  to  the  following  provisions 
of  law.  the  powers  and  authorities  conferred 
thereby,  and  .tctions  taken,  thereunder: 

(1)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  of  October 
6.  1917,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  96  (a);  00 
U.S.C.  App.  5(b)  ); 

(2)  .Section  673  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code; 

(3)  Act  of  April  28.  1942  (40  U.S  C.  278b) ; 
(  ; )  .^ct  of  June  30,  ]  349  ( il  U.S.C.  252 ) ; 
(51   Section  3477  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 

5iS  amended   (31  U.S.C.  203): 

(6)  Section  3737  of  t)ie  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  15 ) . 

(b)  Each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  having  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  any  provision  cf  law 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(l)-(6)  of  this 
.section  shall  make  a  complete  study  and  in- 
vestigation concerning  that  provision  of  law 
and  make  a  report.  Including  any  recom- 
mendations and  propo-sed  revisions  It  may 
have,  to  its  respective  House  of  Congress 
within  270  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
nienl  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  I  offer 
tliis  amendment  in  behalf  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  cochairmrm  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  National 
Emergencies  and  Delegated  Emergency 
Powers  (Mr.  Church>,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  sijecial  committee- 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

Very  briefly,  some  of  these  are  amend- 
ments which  have  been  suggested  in  be- 
half of  the  President  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  They  make 
certain  technical  changes  in  the  bill  as 
it  was  originally  approved  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee,  and  thereafter  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. They  have  been  cleared  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  'Mr. 
Ervin). 

What  they  do  is  very  simple.  They  ex- 
tend the  grace  period  provided  in  the  bill 
from  9  months  to  a  year. 

They  provide  that  while  Congress  can 
terminate  a  national  emergency  at  any 
lime  by  concurrent  resolution,  there  will 
be  no  automatic  termination  after  6 
month.s  if  there  is  no  affirmative  action. 
This  has  been  replaced  by  a  require- 
ment for  the  Congress  to  meet  every  6 
months  to  consider  whether  to  terminate 
an  emeigency.  An  expedited  privileged 
procedure  would  assure  consideration 
and  a  vote  should  the  Congress  so  decide. 

We  have  reduced  the  list  of  statutes 
to  be  repealed.  In  working  with  the  ether 
body,  partially  as  a  result  of  sjiecial 
committee  studies,  most  of  the  provi- 
sions that  have  been  deleted  from  our 
original  list  are  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
various  deadwood  projects  by  the  Codi- 


fication Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

There  are  six  statutes  which  are  to 
be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  These  statutes  include  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  a  Ready  Reserve  provi- 
sion, purchasing  contract  lease  and 
claims  authorities  believed  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  be  absolutely  essential 
for  the  operation  of  government.  There 
is  a  requiiement  that  the  committees 
with  jurisdiction  over  these  provisions 
must  make  a  study  and  report  recom- 
mendations within  9  months  about 
modificaiions  or  any  other  changes  to 
be  made. 

Finally,  the  requirement  for  account- 
ing of  expenditures  incurred  under  the 
authority  of  emergency  powers  statutes 
:uggested  by  Senator  McClellan  has 
been  included. 

Mr.  President,  over  2  years  ago,  the 
Senate  created  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Termination  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency to  examine  the  state  of  national 
emergency  the  United  States  was  operat- 
ing under  and  to  make  recommendations 
of  how  to  best  termitiate  the  emergency 
and  to  provide  for  a  regular  and  con- 
sistent procedure  by  which  future  emer- 
gencies could  be  met. 

Soon  after  the  bipartisan  committee 
composed  of  four  Democrats  and  four 
Republicans,  with  cochairmen  one  from 
either  party,  began  its  work  it  was  evi- 
dent that  there  were  four  states  of  na- 
tional emergency  in  force  and  not  just 
one  as  many  in  the  Congress  had  as- 
sumed. The  national  emergency  declared 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in 
March  1933  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
Great  Depression  has  not  yet  been 
terminated. 

The  national  emergency  declared  by 
President  Truman  in  December  1950,  to 
better  prosecute  the  Korean  conflict,  is 
still  in  foice.  The  national  emergency 
proclaimed  by  President  Nixon  on 
March  23,  1970,  to  handle  the  Post 
Office  strike,  and  the  August  15,  1971, 
national  emergency  to  meet  balance  of 
payments  and  other  international  eco- 
nomic problems  of  that  time  are  still 
in  force. 

A  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  lived  all  of  their  lives  under 
emergency  Government.  For  four  decades 
normal  constitutional  processes  have  not 
been  the  rule.  The  wars,  emergencies,  and 
crises  of  various  kinds  of  the  past  40 
years,  in  addition  to  the  growth  of  the 
executive  branch  bureaucracy  under  the 
leadership  of  strong  Presidents,  and  the 
diminished  role  of  the  Congress  in  the 
making  of  policy — these  factors  have  all 
contributed  to  the  ero-sion  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  emer- 
gency rule  to  continue.  We  are  not  at 
war  anywhere  in  the  world  and  there 
are  no  other  conditions  that  requires  the 
continued  existence  of  a  state  of  national 
emergency.  Our  Government  would  be 
strengtliened  by  bringing  to  an  end  all 
states  of  national  emergency  now  in 
existence,  and  this  termination  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  course  of  action  that  seemed  at 
firs'  to  be  the  simplest  solution;  namely, 
to  end  the  existing  states  of  emergency 
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forthwith  and  to  repeal  all  emergency 
statutes  was  rejected  by  the  special  com- 
raitt;e  after  intensive  study,  because  it 
V  as  clear  that  such  drastic  action  could 
c;iusc  serious  disruption  of  governmental 
processes.  Some  of  the  departments  and 
a./encies  have  used  emergency  authori- 
ties as  basic  everyday  law.  In  the  view  of 
the  special  committee  it  would  be  unwi.se 
to  abruptly  halt  these  operations  without 
providing  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
ma)ce  a  transition  from  emergency  law 
to  permanent  law. 

An  example  of  this  everyday  use  of 
emergency  authority  is  the  so-called  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  This  provision  which  dates  back  to 
World  War  I  and  1917  has  been  in  con- 
stant use  as  a  means  to  regulate  many 
aspects  of  foreign  trade  and  international 
monetai-y  controls.  Partially  because  of 
the  prospect  that  the  states  of  national 
emergency  would  be  terminated,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  already  begun 
to  adjust  to  doing  its  business  without  the 
broad  open-ended  authorities  contained 
in  the  section  5'b)  provisions.  The  spe- 
cial committee  has  taken  Into  account 
the  need  for  a  period  of  time  to  make  the 
adjustment  with  the  least  pos.sible  dis- 
array. For  almost  2  years  the  Treasury 
Department  has  been  aware  that  the 
stater,  of  national  emergency  would  be 
terminated.  The  germane  committees  are 
aware  of  the  problem.  The  committees 
cf  Congress  with  assigned  jursidictions 
and  the  executive  branch  agencies  should 
properly  decide  through  the  regular  leg- 
islative process  the  provisions  of  any  new 
or  modified  legislation.  In  order  to  assure 
an  orderly  transition,  the  special  com- 
mittee's view  that  a  grace  period  of  1 
year  after  dtite  of  enactment  should  be 
given  to  the  executive  branch  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Section  602(a)  of  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  contains  six  provisions  of  law 
which  the  executive  branch  has  strongly 
ursed  continue  in  force.  The  special  com- 
mittee has  concurred  in  this  request.  Sec- 
tion 602(b)  would  require  the  standing 
committees  witli  jurisdiction  over  these 
statutes  to  study  provisions  and  make  a 
report  to  the  Senate  which  would  include 
recommendations  and  any  proposed  re- 
visions. A  similar  process  would  be  under- 
taken by  the  germane  committees  in  the 
House.  With  the  informed  awareness  now 
available  to  both  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  provisions  of  law  that 
have  been  used  to  meet  emergency  situa- 
tions, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
some  modifications  will  be  made  in  some, 
if  not  all  of  the  statutes  contained  in  sec- 
tion 601  after  further  study  in  the  coming 
9  months  by  both  the  executive  branch 
and  the  committees  of  the  Congress.  In 
the  view  of  the  special  committee  the 
moct  cfT.jctive  wav  to  resolve  this  kind  of 
outstanding  issue  can  best  be  done  by 
tlv?  two  branches  working  through  the 
regular  legislative  process.  Eut  the  bur  • 
don  to  remove  these  exceptions  lies  most 
h°aviiy  upon  the  Congress. 

The  special  committee  wanted  to  be 
certain  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  would  have  the  proper 
legal  authority  to  act  effec  Lively  to  meet 


any  future  emergencies.  To  this  end,  the 
special  committee  asked  every  Depart- 
ment and  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
and  every  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  evaluate  the  emergency  pow- 
ers statutes  now  in  force  as  to  their  util- 
ity for  use  in  any  future  emergency.  This 
evaluation  provides  the  basis  for  the  re- 
pealer section  of  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act,  section  601.  The  statutes 
contained  therein  are  considered  obso- 
lete by  both  the  executive  branch  agen- 
cies and  by  the  committees.  There  is  no 
disagreement  between  tlie  branches  that 
these  obsolete  provisions  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

There  are  other  statutes  among  the 
470  statutes  that  the  respective  standing 
committees  may  wish  to  repeal  or  mod- 
ify at  some  future  time  should  they  so 
decide.  The  special  committee  now  has 
in  the  process  of  being  printed  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  a  commit- 
tee print  in  the  form  of  a  handbook  for 
use  by  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  and  the  committees  of 
Congress  containing  a  listing  of  all  stat- 
utes with  the  evaluation  made  of  these 
statutes  by  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches. 

The  special  committee  understands 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
have  special  problems  with  regard  to  of- 
ficer appointments,  promotions,  distribu- 
tion in  grade,  separation  and  retirements 
that  may  not  be  resolved  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  the  time 
the  termination  of  the  national  emer- 
gencies takes  effect.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  would  look  sympathetically 
upon  any  request  to  meet  any  unresolved 
problem  should  there  be  any  after  the 
states  of  national  emergency  are  ter- 
minated. 

There  is  one  statute  the  special  com- 
mittee believes  strongly  should  be  re- 
pealed: namely,  18  U.S.C.  1383  which 
gives  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  or  any  general  the  authority  to 
declare  any  part  or  even  conceivably  all 
of  the  United  States  a  military  zone. 
People  in  such  zones  can  be  put  in  jail 
for  a  year  for  violating  any  "Executive 
Cider  of  the  President." 

At  the  present  time,  only  a  small  pMjr- 
ticn  of  the  470  delegated  emergency 
powers  Is  being  used.  This  Is  one  signif- 
icant proof  that  there  is  no  longer  an 
"emergency"  that  requires  extraordinary 
delegations  of  power.  In  the  view  of  the 
special  committee,  permitting  this  body 
of  potentially  authoritarian  power  to 
continue  in  force  in  the  absence  of  a 
valid  national  emergency  situation  poses 
a  hazard  to  demociatic  government. 

It  is  important  to  understand  how  the 
present  state  of  emergency  rule  has  come 
about.  The  failure  to  place  emei'gcncy 
rule  under  firm  constitutional  guidelines 
must  be  considered  as  a  failure  by  all 
three  branches  to  carry  out  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  rcsponsibifities.  Ag- 
gressive Presidents,  perm.issive  Con- 
gresses, and  a  long  series  of  successive 
crises,  have  all  contributed  to  the  erosion 
of  the  structure  of  divided  pov.  ?rs.  the 
bedrock  of  our  con.stitutior.al  .c-y.-iem  of 
gov  ci-nment. 


The  studies  undertaken  by  the  special 
committee  of  how  the  four  states  of  na- 
tional emergency  came  into  being,  and 
how  the  over  470  emergency  statutes  be- 
came the  law  of  thj  land,  provide  a  dis- 
turbing explanation  of  the  deterioration 
of  the  coix^titutional  responsibility  for 
lawmaking  during  the  past  four  decade.s. 

In  the  particular  area  of  emergency 
powers  statutes,  the  constitutionaliv 
prescribed  roles  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  have  been  re\-cr.seci. 
The  special  committee's  studies  chov/ 
that  in  far  too  many  instances,  the  exec- 
utive branch  itself  drafted  the  la'.\s  and 
cast  th'^m  in  such  form  as  to  give  itself 
maximum  fiexibility.  It  is  understand- 
able that  the  executive  branch,  in  draft- 
ing laws  granting  power  to  itself,  did  not 
provide  either  for  oversight  or  for  termi- 
nation by  Congress.  It  is  also  not  surpris- 
ing that  most  of  these  laws  were  passed 
in  times  of  crisis,  when  because  of  the 
urgf^ncy.  Congress  acted  hastily  without 
rer.'.  scrntiny,  without  thorough  hearinrs, 
and  without  the  deliberation  thst  such 
legislation  should  have  demanded.  For 
these  reasons.  Congress  has  not  exer- 
cised its  responsibilities  prudently;  it  has 
not  even  reserved  for  itself  the  mean^, 
to  take  back  its  delegated  powers. 

Now  in  a  time  of  relative  world  i-eace, 
Cor'sress  has  the  opporttmity  to  draw 
back  and  reexamine  how  profligately  we 
have  dealt  with  war  and  other  emergen- 
cies. Our  sobering  experience  v.ith  the 
undeclared  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars 
heightens  the  necessity  to  understand 
the  means  available  within  the  Consti- 
tution, to  meet  crisis  situations  affecting 
our  national  security. 

The  special  comimitte  has  held  exten- 
sive hearings  seeking  the  views  and  ad- 
vice of  the  country's  most  distingtiithed 
authorities  on  constitutional  government 
in  time  of  crisis.  In  addition  to  schol- 
arly authorities  in  tlie  fields  of  political 
science  and  the  law.  the  special  commit- 
tee sought  the  counsel  of  all  the  former 
Attorneys  Greneral  and  two  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  as  well  as  many 
distinguished  lawTcrs. 

The  special  committee  has  sought  to 
obtain  the  views  and  opinions  ot  each  of 
the  three  branches  about  how  to  best 
meet  the  problem  of  emergency  rule.  The 
special  committee  thought  it  wps  par- 
ticularly necessary  to  obtain  not  .simply 
the  present  day  perspective,  but  also  the 
perspective  of  those  who  have  served  in 
successive  administrations.  Congresses, 
and  courts  over  the  past  41  years  of 
emergency  rule.  It  was  particularly  help- 
ful to  have  views  of  those  who  have 
ser\c-d  as  both  Attorney  General  and  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  We  have  ilie  opin- 
ions, of  course,  of  Ju.'--ticc  Jack.son  in  t>.e 
most  important  Youngstown  Steel  case. 
Vv'e  are  fortunate  to  have  a  number  cf 
AAttorneys  General  who  have  served  in 
many  cr.pacities  pnd  not  only  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  A  number  of  this  coun- 
ty's mo.it  distinguished  law  schools  havo 
on  their  faculties  men  who  have  served 
their  Government  in  the  executive 
branch  or  in  the  judiciary  or  as  staff  con- 
sultants to  congrcijsional  committees.  In 
tilt  view  of  the  special  committee,  this 
bread  i  :i*spective  c.  er  the  four  decades 
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Ci"  emergency  rule  was  absolutely  vital  in 
order  to  consider  the  problem  in  a  con- 
text that  of  course  would  include  the  im- 
mediate concerns  of  the  respective 
branches  but  also  the  test  of  histoi^y  and 
considered  reflection  on  the  part  of  those 
v.ho  have  been  through  the  experience 
and  could  objectively  judge.  Many  of 
these  views  and  opinions  are  contained  in 
the  published  hearings  of  the  committee. 
Considerable  valuable  advice  was  given 
in  study  sessions,  at  law  .schools  or  at  pri- 
vate meetings  held  bj'  members  of  the 
committee  over  the  past  2  years. 

On  the  basis  of  the  suggest  ions  and 
perspective  gained  frdm  these  hearings, 
and  from  two  intensive  staff  studies  of 
emergency  power  statutes  and  Executive 
orders,  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  data, 
advice,  and  counsel  .-.upplied  by  the  exec- 
utive branch,  the  fecial  committee, 
working  with  the  extcutive  branch  at 
every  step,  drafted  t|e  legislation  now 
before  the  Senate  whi|;h  would  provide: 

First.  The  terminatfon  of  the  present 
states  of  national  emei  gency: 

Second.  The  establiS  iment  of  a  regu- 
larized procedure  for  tf  ;  use  of  delegated 
emergency  ;x)\ver  in  fii  ure  emergencies. 
The  President  could  d  dare  a  national 
emergency  and  in  his  mbiic  proclama- 
tion would  cite  the  i  pecific  statutory 
powers  he  requires  td  meet  the  emer- 
gency. A  state  of  nalional  emergency 
could  be  terminated  ^  any  time  either 
by  concurrent  resolutisn  or  by  a  Presi- 
dential proclamatiori  The  Congress 
would  meet  under  p.  privileged  ex- 
pedited procedure  h$'  the  end  of  6 
months  to  consider  w&ether  to  continue 
a  state  of  national  emergency.  If,  by  thtf' 
end  of  6-month  intervals,  Congress 
takes  no  action  the  state  of  national 
emergency  would  continue: 

Tliird.  A  means  of  providing  account- 
ability for  actioi^s  taken  pursuant  to 
enjergency  power  fAatutes  in  any  future 
emergency:  and 

Fourtli.  A  IL'Dting  of  those  statutes 
which  both  the  executive  branch  and  the 
resnective  .standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  agree  can  be  repealed  because 
they  are  obsolete. 

Fifth.  A  listing  of  iix  statutes  which 
will  continue  in  force-until  such  time  a.s 
the  Congress  might  act  to  modify  or  re- 
Ijeal  them. 

The  special  committee  has  been  care- 
ful to  consider  the  needs  of  the  e,:ecutive 
branch  to  act  promptly  and  effectively 
in  a  time  of  nalionaUemergency.  From 
the  outset,  almost  ^  years  a«o.  we 
.sought  the  advice  of  sail  the  available 
former  Attorney.s  Genera!,  former  Su- 
preme Ccurt  Ju'jticer-  Including  the  late 
former  Chief  Jastice  :Eari  Warren.  We 
hrve  consulted  with;^  the  department.* 
and  Uffencies  led  by  a  |uccession  ot  Cab- 
inet officers.  J 

It  in  not  .-surprising  that  there  were,  of 
ccorse.  different  pointfe  of  views  on  mat- 
ters ol  detail.  Understandably,  ctficials  in 
anv  present  administration  v  ould  like 
move  fiexibilitv  rather  than  les.s.  But 
over  the  ppst  2  yc|rs  the  executive 
L  ai'ijh  and  the  specigl  committee  have 
V  orked  together  to  resolve  differtncp.'^. 
Tlie  bii;  now  before  tiie  Senate  is  tlie  re- 
EUU  of  2  years  cf  '0ir|t  effort.  A'e  have 
&o-2ht  to  picvide  inc-|us  lo  pomit  the 


legislative  and  executive  branches  to 
carry  out  their  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  possible  and  In  accord 
with  the  means  prescribed  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  respective  branches. 

In  general  the  record  of  cooperation 
over  the  past  2  years  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branch  in  work- 
ing toward  a  legislative  remedy  has  been 
exemplary.  Every  department  and  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  has  cooperated 
with  requests  from  the  special  commit- 
tee for  information  in  their  areas  of  jur- 
isdiction. This  cooperation  has  been  a 
model  of  how  the  two  branches  can  work 
together.  The  special  committee,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  laboring  through  87  vol- 
umes of  the  statutes  at  large  to  find  out 
exactly  what  lav%s  were  involved,  were 
It  not  for  the  as.sistance  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  which  had  fortuitously  put 
the  United  States  Code  into  its  LITE 
computer  system  located  at  a  ba.se  in 
Colorado.  The  General  Services  Admin- 
isiration  and  particularly  the  Federal 
R'?gister  of  the  National  Archives,  pro- 
vi(!cd  invaluable  help  in  bringing  .snb- 
siance  and  understanding  into  the  .shad- 
owy world  of  Executive  orders  issued 
pursuant  to  states  of  emergency.  Tlie 
Justice  Department,  largely  through  the 
counsel  of  Attorneys  General  themselves 
j'nd  the  Office  of  Legal  Coimsel,  have 
piven  export  advice  to  the  special  com- 
/niltr-e  and  we  gratefuly  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  their  assistance. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et has  helped  the  special  committee 
by  providing  a  detailed  e\aluation  of  the 
current  utility  of  emergency  statutes  now 
in  force.  The  executive  branch's  coordi- 
m'.rd  evaluation  of  1h°se  statutes  and  a 
parallel  evaluation  by  the  standing  com- 
mittees a.ssisted  the  special  committee 
greatly  to  prescribe  a  remedy  in  accord 
with  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
Congresr,  to  make  laws.  The  special  com- 
mittee urges  the  Cangre.ss  to  proceed 
forthwith  to  end  the  four  exi.sting  states 
of  national  emergency,  repeal  certain 
laws  that  both  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress  believe  obsolete,  and  to 
legislate  a  regular  procedure  to  be  used 
in  the  event  of  future  national  emer- 
gencies. 

It  has  been  an  underlying  premise  of 
the  special  committee  that  the  findings 
contained  in  the  Youngstown  Steel  case 
of  1952,  particuiaily  the  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Jack-son,  provide  scund  and  perti- 
nent guidelines  for  the  governance  of 
emergency  powers.  Ju.stice  Jackson,  .sup- 
porting the  majority  opinion  that  the 
■President's  power  must  stem  either  from 
an  act  of  Congress  or  from  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,"  wrote: 

Fmergt  ncy  powers  are  corLslsLent  with  free 
Kovernmtiit  only  when  their  ronlrol  is  lodged 
filaew'ntre  than  In  the  Executive  who  excr- 
risfts  tlum.  That  l.s  the  Fafeptmrd  that  would 
Ije  i.uUified  by  our  adoption  ot  the  "liihercnt 
powers  "  fonnula.  Nothing  In  my  experience 
ct'n.  Incts  ine  that  sii<'h  rl.sks  are  warriinled 
by  aiiv  reul  .'lece.'^slty.  although  suth  powers 
w.  uld.  ol  course,  be  an  executive  conve'-ience 

J'l  the  pra'tk.cl  working  of  our  government 
we  ii'.readv  have  evolved  a  technique  within 
the  fra!'  cwork  cf  the  Constitution  by  which 
norrn.'.l  e.\ccut!ve  powers  may  be  considerably 
fxjianded  to  meet  an  emerKCiicy.  Coniijre.ss 
iiiftv  and  lia>  ;;Tanted  extraordinary  authorl- 
i.i«-..  \vhK.Ji  lie  donr.am  In  no;njal  timc:  but 


may  be  called  into  play  by  the  Executive  In 
war  or  upon  proclamation  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. .  .  . 

In  view  cf  the  ease,  expedition  and  safety 
with  which  Congress  can  grant  and  has 
granted  large  emergency  powers,  certainly 
ample  to  embrace  this  crisis,  I  am  quite  un- 
lmpre;-^ed  with  the  argument  that  we  should 
affirm  pos.session  of  them  without  statute. 
Such  power  either  has  no  beginning  or  it 
has  no  end.  If  It  exists,  it  need  submit  to 
no  legrl  restraint.  I  am  not  alarmed  that 
it  would  plunge  us  straightway  Into  dictator- 
ship, but  it  Is  at  least  a  step  in  that  wrong 
direction. 

But  I  have  no  Illusion  that  any  decision 
by  this  Court  can  keep  power  in  the  hands 
of  Congress  if  it  is  not  wise  and  timely  In 
meeving  its  problems.  A  crisis  that  challenges 
the  President  eqvially.  or  perhaps  primarily, 
chr.Uenges  Congress.  If  not  good  law,  there 
ivas  worldly  wisdom  In  the  maxim  attributed 
to  Napoleon  that  "The  tools  belong  to  the 
n'sn  who  can  use  them."  We  may  say  that 
power  to  legislate  for  emergencies  belongs 
In  the  hands  of  Congress,  but  only  Congress 
itself  can  prevent  power  from  slipping 
through  its  fingers. 

With  all  its  defects,  dela\s  and  incon- 
veniences, men  have  discovered  no  technique 
for  long  preserving  free  government  except 
tnat  the  Executive  be  under  the  law.  and 
that  the  lew  be  made  by  p.irliamentary  de- 
liberttions. 

In  our  \icv.-,  Congiess  should  provide 
statutory  guidelines  to  assure  the  full 
operation  of  constitutional  processes  in 
time  of  war  or  emergency.  This  is  the 
best  prescription  to  avoid  any  future  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  authoritarian  power. 
For  as  the  Ycungstown  case  decided, 
v.here  there  is  a  statute,  the  Executive 
IS  obliged  to  use  the  statutory  remedy; 
where  there  are  no  lawful  statutory 
guidelines  is  to  invite  so-called  inherent 
powers  to  coii'c  into  play.  There  is  with- 
out qtiestion  a  need,  in  view  of  the  spe- 
cial committee,  to  provide  the  executive 
branc;';  with  an  effective,  workable 
method  fci  dealing  with  future  emergen- 
cies in  accord  with  constitutional  proc- 
esses. The  siiecial  committee  has  .sought 
to  do  this  in  fulfillment  of  its  mandate. 

Diuing  the  past  year,  the  special  com- 
mittee reo.ucsted  the  assistance  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  in  the 
prepai  ation  of  guidelines  for  procedural 
actions  tc  be  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
Seiiate  in  possible  future  emergencies. 
Becau.se  it  is  clear  that  if  Congress  is  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  act  in  time 
of  emergency,  it  must  make  preparations 
in  advance  to  do  so.  The  actions  already 
taken  by  the  leadership,  in  the  view  of 
the  special  committee,  meet  the  needs 
that  might  reasonably  be  required  by 
future  eneigencies. 

Senator  Church,  the  cochairman  of 
the  spcci.Al  committee  and  I  met  with 
President  Ford  on  August  22.  to  discuss 
the  National  Emergencies  Act.  He  agreed 
in  ijrinCiple  v.ith  the  purposes  contained 
tiierein.  We  were  much  encouraged  by 
his  unde -standing  of  and  support  for  a 
folution  to  this  mo.-t  important  quetlion 
that  confronts  our  coiiEtitutional  sydem 
of  government. 

In  addition,  we  have  delayed  action  on 
tills  bill  in  older  to  permit  the  executive 
branch  to  give  us  some  further  sugges- 
tions. We  thought  manv  of  the  proposals 
were  helpful  to  the  overall  purpose  and 
have  included  them  as  perfecting  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 
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We  believe  that  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act,  nov/  before  the  Senate,  if 
enacted,  wotild  remove  one  threat  to  con- 
stitutional government  by  placing  the 
exercise  of  emergency  powers  under  a 
rcgulir  and  consistent  procedure  con- 
.vLiteni  with  the  constitutional  responsi- 
biliti  s  of  the  separate  branches.  We  urge 
tlie  Senate  tc  vote  affirm.atively  for  this 
picposal  to  strengthen  coastituticnal 
p.  ?ces.ses. 

While  it  is  important  to  stress  that 
provisions  of  the  National  Emergency 
Act  affect  only  those  provisions  of  law 
whicli  ire  specifically  triggered  by  war 
or  a  slate  of  national  emergency,  there 
are  a  number  of  other  statutes  not  spe- 
cifically cast  in  the  form  of  emergency 
powers  statutes,  some  of  which  are  far- 
reaching  in  nature  that  are  a  part  of  the 
history  of  emergency  rule.  Some  of  these 
provisions  have  been  referred  to  on  pages 
2  and  3  of  the  interim  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  National  Emergencies 
and  Delegated  Emergency  Powers  in  sup- 
port of  a  recommended  National  Emer- 
gencies Act  of  September  24,  1974,  Report 
N'j.  93-1170.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
special  committee  in  a  final  report  to  in- 
dicate those  provisions  of  law  that  the 
regular  standing  committee  should,  in 
the  view  of  the  special  committee,  ex- 
amine carefully  and  consider  whether 
changes  would  be  warranted  in  the  light 
of  the  present  situation. 

The  special  committee  wishes  to  stress 
tliat  the  six  statutes  contained  in  section 
602  deserve  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  these  provisions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  texts  of  these  pi'ovisions 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  statutes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfollovvs: 
12  U.S.C.  95a.  Recuiation  of  Thansactions 

i;^  Foreign  Exchange  of  Gold  and  Silver; 

Property    Transfers;     Vested    Interests. 

Enforcement  and  Penalties 

(1)  During  Vie  time  of  wcr  or  during  any 
other  period  of  nationnl  emergency  declared 
by  tlie  President,  the  President  may.  through 
any  agency  that  he  may  designate,  or  other- 
wise, and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  by  means  of  instruc- 
tions, licenses,  or  otherwbe — 

(A)  investigate,  regulate,  or  prohibit  any 
transactions  in  foreign  exchange,  transfers 
of  credit  or  payments  between,  by,  through 
or  to  any  banking  institution,  and  the  im- 
porting, exporting,  hoarding,  melting,  or 
earmarking  of  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion, 
currency  or  .securities,  and 

(B)  investigate,  regul.ite,  direct  and  com- 
pel, nullify,  void,  prevent  or  prohibit,  any 
acquisition  holding,  withholding,  use.  trans- 
fer withdrawal,  transportation.  Importation 
or  exportation  of.  or  dealing  in,  or  exercis- 
ing any  right,  power,  or  privilege  with  re- 
spect to,  or  transactions  involving,  any 
property  in  which  any  foreign  country  or  a 
luitional  thereof  has  any  Interest, 

by  any  person,  or  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty, subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Uui'ed  States;  and  any  property  or  Interest 
'^  :i!iy  foreign  country  or  nptional  thereof 
s-)iall  vest,  when,  as,  and  upon  the  terms 
directed  by  the  President,  in  such  agency 
or  p'Cr.son  as  may  be  designated  from  time  to 
time  by  the  President,  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  pre- 
s'Vii>e  such  interest  or  property  shall  be 
ht'id,  u.sed,  administered,  liquidated,  sold,  or 


otherwise  dealt  with  In  the  hiterest  of  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and 
Eiich  designated  agency  or  person  may  per- 
form any  and  all  acts  incident  to  the  ac- 
complishment or  furtherance  of  these  pur- 
poses; and  the  Prer.ldent  shall,  in  the  man- 
ner hereinabove  provided,  rcqtiire  any  per- 
son to  keep  a  full  record  of.  and  to  furnish 
under  oath,  in  the  form  of  reports  or  other- 
w  isa.  complete  infcrmation  rclsLive  to  any 
iict  or  trr.ns.^'. tlou  referred  to  in  this  section 
either  before,  during,  or  aft;r  the  comple- 
tion thereof,  or  relative  to  any  interest  in 
ii  reign  r-roperty.  or  relative  to  any  property 
in  which  any  fcreitn  country  or  any  na- 
t;o;ial  thereof  hps  cr  has  had  airy  interest, 
or  as  iTiay  be  othcrv.'ise  nc-tssary  to  enfori:e 
the  provisions  cf  this  tcrtion.  r-ud  in  any 
case  in  whicli  a  report  cou.d  be  required, 
the  President  may,  in  the  m.".nner  herein- 
above provided,  reqture  the  production,  or 
if  necessary  to  the  natijnal  security  or  ds- 
fe.nse.  the  seizure,  of  any  books  of  accou::t. 
records,  contracts,  letters,  memoranda,  cr 
other  papers,  in  the  custody  or  control  of 
such  person;  and  the  President  may.  in  the 
nnnner  hereinabove  provided,  take  other 
?.nd  further  mea.sures  not  inconsistent  here- 
with for  the  enforcement  of  this  section. 

(2)  Any  payment,  convc-  ;'nce.  transfer,  a-- 
signment,  or  delivery  cf  property  or  interest 
;  iierein,  made  to  or  for  the  account  of  tV.e 
United  Stat.'^s,  or  as  otherwise  directed,  pur- 
suant to  this  section  or  any  rule,  r^o-ulation., 
instruction,  or  direction  issued  hereunder 
shall  to  the  extent  thereof  be  a  full  acquit- 
tance and  discharge  for  all  purposes  of  the 
obligation  of  the  person  making  the  same: 
and  no  person  shall  be  held  liable  in  any 
court  for  or  in  respect  to  anything  done  or 
omitted  in  eood  faith  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of,  or  in  pursuance  of 
and  in  reliance  on.  this  section,  or  any  rule, 
regnlatirn.  instruction,  or  direction  issued 
hereunder. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  section  t'le  term 
"United  States"  means  the  Unit:v1  States 
.i:id  a!'.,  place  subject  to  '.'  p  iuri^dicti.on 
thereof:  Provided,  however.  That  the  fore- 
going shall  not  be  con.otrued  as  a  limita'.ion 
upon  the  power  of  the  President,  which  is 
conferred,  to  prescribe  from  time  to  time, 
definitions,  not  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  tbl.'5  section,  for  any  or  all  of  the 
terms  used  in  this  section.  Whoever  willfully 
violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  of  any  license,  order,  rule  or  regulati.'^n 
issued  thereunder,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or.  if  a  natural 
person,  may  be  imprtsoned  for  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  „oth;  and  any  officer,  director, 
or  agent  of  any  corporation  wlio  knowingly 
participates  In  such  violaticn  may  be  pun- 
iihed  by  a  like  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both. 
As  luspd  in  this  section  the  term  "person" 
mc.ins  an  individual,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation.  (Oct.  6.  1917.  ch.  106. 
5  5(b).  40  Stat.  415;  Sept.  24.  1918.  ch.  176. 
5  5,  to  Ptat.  966;  Mar  9,  1933.  ch.  1  title  1. 
5  2,  48  Stat.  1;  May  7.  1940,  ch.  185.  §  1.  54 
Stat.  17P:  Dec.  18.  1941,  ch  593.  title  III.  5  301. 
55  Stat.  839;  Prcc  No.  26:15.  eff.  .Tu! ,  4,  !P4t>, 
11  F.R.7517.  GO  Stat.  1352.1 


Note 


-Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
OF  1917 


The  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  of  1917 
h;i3  been  amended  frequently,  anl  in  the 
process  its  original  purpose  and  effect  have 
beeii  altered  signU.c  .nt;v.  The  Act  was  orig- 
inally intended  to  "define,  regulate  and  pvm- 
l.-ih  trading  with  tie  enemy."  40  St.i;.  4;,s. 
Dir.-^cted  primarily  to  meeting  t^c  cxl-^ncies 
of  World  War  I.  i's  dr.ifters  intended  thi- 
Act  to  remain  on  the  books  for  future  :.<;' 
situations.  55  Cong.  Rec.  4908.  Accordinglv, 
when  other  war  powers  wore  iernilna<i(t  in 
1921  an  exception  wa^;  madr  for  the  .\rt  ..nd 
it  remained  valid  law.  41  St.n.  135)  (t!\e 
Knox  Resolution). 


On  March  5.  1933,  President  Roosevelt  re- 
lied on  Sec.  5(b)  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  .'ict  as  authcrity  for  his  Proclamation 
2039  which  closed  all  banl^rs  for  five  days. 
This  was  clearly  a  time  of  financial  crisis. 
iiot  of  war.  and  hence  was  not  witliin  the 
liiar-.l  terms  and  prrposes  of  the  Act.  Co:;- 
grcsE  rectified  the  situation  five  days  later 
V  hen  it  ratified  tiie  Pre?ideiifs  proclamatio;! 
and  amended  Sec.  5(b)  to  g::e  the  Ire-i- 
dc-nt  the  ijror.c;  waiiime  powers  of  that  sec- 
tion in  times  of  declared  national  emergency 
U.S  v.ell.  48  Stat.  1.  Tl-e  desperate  ecDnomic 
ciiciuniaKces  of  the  lime  dictated  the  pas- 
sace  of  this  sweeping  chanre — after  cn!y 
c!3ht  l.!/ius  of  Congre?.->icaal  c:n>:dertt!on. 

Roo:-.- .?It  relied  on  Section  5(b)  again  i:i 
1019  vlien  he  rtrtricted  all  translers  of  cur- 
rency and  credit  bet-reen  the  Unitrd  States 
."nd  Gerinan-o :'cu;:ied  Denmrirk  nnd  Kcr- 
w".".  E.tccutUe  Order  gSSi.  This  a^tiou  was 
subsequently  approved  and  the  Presidenfa 
exact  powers  clarified  by  Congress,  resolving 
'.vhalcv'r  questions  may  ha*. e  remained  abotit 
Ccn,2ic:3ionil  lnte::*ijirs  to  restrict  the  ap- 
plication of  48  Stat.  1  to  either  the  eronori:: 
emergency  or  to  actu?.l  wars.  54  Stat.  17D. 
Tills  .set  'he  legal  stsce.  then,  to  invoke 
presidential  powers  under  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act  in  -vartimo  or  pursuan- 
1o  arijj  declaration  of  national  peacetime 
fincrt:er.'-y. 

The  next  time  these  powers  were  Invoked 
was  dv.ring  World  V.'-ir  II  (with  a  siieht  Cau- 
{lessional  modification— ^ee  55  Stat.  838).  \ 
major  e:.panslon  of  Presidential  authority 
was  effected  with  the  impositicn  of  consum- 
er credit  controls  (Executive  Order  8843)  by 
Interpreting  "banking  institutions  '  as  us?:', 
in  Sec.  5(b)  to  include  any  person  engaged 
in  the  business  of  making  extensions  of  rreii- 
it.  Sub.sequent  Conaressional  action  has  re- 
affirmed f.ils  power  too.  in  times  :f  war  or 
national    emergencv.    12    U.S.C.    2*9. 

Another  declaration  of  national  emer- 
ccncv  WPS  made  in  Proclamation  2914  o'.  D"- 
cem'ier  16.  1950  during  the  Korean  \V.\r. 
Trading  v.lth  the  E:-}cmy  Act  powers  v^re 
exercised  pursu.'^nt  to  -this  proclamation 
throughout  the  war.  Because  the  state  o: 
e-ncr  eicy  .so  declared  has  revcr  'rjen  ter- 
minated, hov.-ever.  this  proclpmation  has 
continued  to  serve  as  tl  e  brs's  f.>r  invo-ntlon 
Ol"  uowers  under  the  Act.  RTost  nr-tnblv  P-e^f- 
dent  John.son  u.=;ed  Sec.  5(b)  as  authcrit" 
for  Executive  Order  11837  of  Januarv  1.  1S68. 
imposi.ir  controls  o^er  transfers  of  private 
capital  to  foreign  countries.  (On  the  vallri- 
Ity  of  this  action,  see  Oji^nion  of  the  Attnr- 
ncp  General.  February  3.  1968  ) 

On  A'.'.eust  15.  1971,  President  NlMon.  in 
Proclamation  4074.  declared  an  emcrgcnc" 
concerning  Americr.'s  decliniii'^  worldwide 
economic  position.  He  inipoted  an  import 
-surrharse  and  devalued  the  dollar,  among 
other  thln^,s.  One  year  later,  when  the  Ex- 
nort  Control  Act  lai'.sfd  for  a  month,  he  in- 
voked Sec  5(b)  to  regulate  e:;ports.  basing 
his  authority  to  do  so  lioili  on  his  Proclama- 
tion 4074  and  on  rrcsident  Trunan's  procl.a- 
m-'ion  of  K'dO. 

The  current  law.  which  has  those  accr'.-ted 
over  a  period  of  59  years,  gives  the  President 
a  wide  ran>:e  of  powers,  but  only  in  time  of 
v.ar  or  declared  nalional  emergency.  Al- 
though the  Korean  war  has  ended,  thtse 
powers  are  beinp  excrci.-ec*.  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  1950  emereeiicy;  or.  on  tl.e  !>as'.s 
of  the  President's  unilaterally  do.^ign.-tir.g 
as  "emergencies"  situatio'i.*  which  have  on'v 
the  most  tenuous  relationship  to  the  serions 
''at'ona'  crises  for  which  ihe  Trading  with 
the  E:;emy  Act  was  orii^inally  iTitendeci.  Tiie 
t;e.ide!it.  with  the  apprjcal  uf  Conf;res3. 
has  thus  v..-.ed  a.'^  authority  for  extraordmari; 
actions  laws  which  have  tio  rc.il  relationshi  ■■ 
wh.tt.«ocver  to  ex'stinc  clrcum^-tances.  As  a 
con'~eqt:once.  a  "notional  emergency"  is  r.ow 
a  practical  liciessity  In  order  to  carry  out 
what  has  become  th?  regular  and  normal 
nir'thod  of  governmtiital  action.  What  w.'re 
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Intended  by  Congress  as  delegations  of  power 
to  be  used  only  In  the  inost  extreme  situa- 
tions and  for  the  moat  limited  durations 
have  become  everyday  powers;  and  a  state  of 
"emer{»ency"  has  becorne  a  permanent  con- 
dition. ^ 

[Not^J 
DEPARTMi^fT  OF  Justice, 

May  21.  1973. 

I.lFMORANOtTM  FOR  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTFE  ON 

THE  Termination  of  the  National  Emfh- 

CENCY 

Re:  Emergency  power  under  5  5(b)  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act 
During  the  course  of  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  frequent  meatlon  has  been  made 
of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  ("the 
Act").  Section  5(b)  of  tiie  Act  has  been  the 
statutory  foundation  forxontrol  of  domestic 
as  well  as  international  Spancial  transactions 
and  is  not  restricted  toT  "trading  with  the 
enemy."  Its  use  over  thft  years  provides  au 
interesting  study  in  the  ^volution  of  a  stat- 
ute as  a  result  of  contitlulng  Interplay  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  ^ongress.  Of  all  the 
emergency  statutes  undersstudy  by  the  Com- 
mittee. It  has  the  most  complex  and  varied 
history.  This  paper  does  rsbt  make  any  recom- 
mendations or  draw  any  cSanclusions  but  pre- 
sents a  short  legal  chropology  of  §  5(b)  to 
assist  the  Committee  ire  understanding  Its 
b.'ickground  and  present  ^status. 

r.    ORIGINAL    ENACTMEJfr — WORLD    WAR    I 

The  Act  was  passed  in  1917  to  "define, 
regulate,  and  punish  trading  with  the  en- 
emy." 40  Stat.  415.  Section  5(b)  gave  the 
President  power  to  regi^ate  transactions  In 
foreign  exchange,  the  export  or  hoarding  of 
gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion  or  currency  and 
transfers  of  credit  In  any  form  "between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  country, 
whether  enemy,  ally  of  enemy,  or  other- 
wise." 40  Stat.  415  (1917)  as  amended  by 
40  Stat.  966  (1918).  Section  5(b),  at  that 
time,  exempted  "transactions  to  be  executed 
wholly  within  the  United  States,"  thus  ap- 
pearing to  limit  its  use  as  a  bRSIs  for  domes- 
tic controls.  It  did  not  include  a  provision 
permitting  use  of  the  Act  during  periods  of 
rational  emergency  nor  was  its  u.se  restricted 
by  its  terms  to  the  dtiration  of  the  First 
World  War  or  any  specified  term  after  the 
end  of  the  War.  A  law  passed  in  1921  termi- 
nating certain  war  powers  specifically  ex- 
empted the  Act  from  termination  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  property  held  under 
the  Act  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  at 
that  time.  See  Ellingwood.  The  Legality  of 
tliC  National  Bank  Moratorium,  27  Nw.  U.L. 
P.ev.  923,  925-26  ( 1933 ) . 

II      DEPRESSION     BANKING     EMFRCENfy 

Vpon  taking  office  in  March  1933  Pre3ldent 
Roosevelt  wa.<;  pressed  to  dffll  promptly  with 
a  nationwide  panic  that  tlireatenod  to  drain 
the  liquid  resources  of  most  of  the  banks  In 
the  countrv.  The  Public  Papers  and  Ad- 
dresses of  Franklin  D.  Rooseielt,  pp.  24-2a 
(1933)  Ihereni.aftcr  "Roosevelt  Papers").  He 
therefore  invoke'.',  the  "forgotten  provisions" 
of  5  5(b)  on  March  6,  1933  to  declare  a  bank 
holiday  and  control  tjie  e.xport  of  gold. 
Schlesingcr.  The  Coming  of  the  New  Deal  4 
(195i)).  The  br.nk  hdjidav  proclamation 
noted  that  there  had  bfen  "heavy  and  un- 
warranted withdrawals  <i  gold  and  cuncncy 
from  our  banking  Institjitions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hoarUiiife"  aiid  tlAt  incrcasir.g  specu- 
liitlon  abroad  In  foreige  exchange  had  re- 
sulted in  severe  drain  oa  domestic  pold  sup- 
plies, thus  creating  a  "Rational  omer^fncy." 
Therefore  it  was  "in  tlie  best  lnterer»s  of 
ail  hank  depositors  thai  a  period  of  respite 
be  provided  with  a  view  to  preventing 
fv;rtt--er  hoarding  of  coHn,  bullion  or  ''•ur- 
rcncy  or  speculation  la  foreign  exchange." 
In  order  to  prevent  export  or  hoarding  rt 
bullion    or    currency    a    bank    holi.ia.'   w.w 


therefore  proclaimed  from  March  6  through 
March  9.  1933.  Executive  Proclamation  No. 
2039.  March  6,  1933,  48  Stat.  (Part  2)  1698. 

By  invoking  §5(b)  as  authority.  President 
Roosevelt  was.  of  course,  using  that  pro- 
vision for  a  different  purpose  than  the  one 
for  which  It  was  enacted  in  1917.  However,  as 
one  writer  noted,  closing  the  banl^  was  "one 
of  the  surest  and  quickest  ways"  to  prevent 
transactions  in  foreign  exchange  and  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  bullion 
and  currency.  Section  5(b)  had,  as  noted, 
given  the  President  poTier  to  regulate  such 
matters.  EUii.frwood.  The  Legality  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Moratorium,  27  Nw.  U.L.  Rev.  923, 
925   (1933). 

Congress  was  called  Into  session  within 
days  of  the  Proclamation.  Ro-asevelt  Papers 
17.  As  soon  as  Congress  was  convened  oa 
March  9J11033,  it  approved  the  bank  holiday 
by  passing  the  .so-called  Emergency  Banking 
Act  or  Bank  Conservation  Act.  48  Stat.  1. 
That  Act  provided  that  the  actions  and 
proclamations  'heretofore  or  hereafter 
taken  ...  or  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  since  March  4,  1933,  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  conferred  by  subdi- 
vision (b)  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  1917.  as  amended,  are  hereby  approved 
and  confirmed."  (48  Stat.  1;  12  U.S.C.  95b 
I19Y0)).  Congress  tlius  "spread  its  protec- 
tive approval  over  executive  acts  the  legality 
of  which  was  uncertain."  Ellingwood,  op.  cit. 
supra  at  27  Nw.  U.L.  Rev.  929  (1933).  Con- 
o'ress  also  amended  Section  5(b)  to  provide. 
a.mong  other  things,  that  "[d luring  time  of 
war  or  during  any  other  period  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President,  the 
President  may  .  .  regulate,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  .  .  . 
transfers  of  credit  between  or  payments  by 
hankliig  Institutions  as  defined  by  the 
Presidant.  .  .  ."  48  Stat.  1.  In  the  enactment 
clause  Congress  declared  "that  a  serious 
emergency  exists."  48  Stat.  1.  The  exclusion 
of  domestic  tr.ansactlons.  formerly  found  in 
the  Act,  was  deleted  from  §5(b)  at  thi.i 
time. 

The  legi.slatlve  history  of  the  Emergency 
lianklng  Act  is  short;  only  eight  hours 
elapsed  from  the  time  the  bill  was  Intro- 
ciuced  until  it  was  signed  Into  law.  There 
wcra  no  commitiee  reports.  Indeed,  the  bill 
v.as  not  even  In  priiu  at  the  time  it  was 
;ja.s.sed.  77  Cong.  Rec.  7?,  80  (1933);  Schles- 
intjer,  Tlie  Coming  of  the  New  Deal  8. 

The  abbreviated  history  shows  Congress 
recognized  that  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
President  by  the  Act  were  great.  In  the  de- 
bale  preceding  the  biirs  passage  those  sup- 
porting It  made  such  remarks  as: 

"  .  .  In  time  of  storm  there  can  only  bp 
o;ic  pilot  In  my  Judgment,  the  House  of 
Repiesentatives  realize  that  the  pilot  In  this 
cat?  m\iSt  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  will  steer  their  course  by 
him  (Rep.  Goldsborough,  77  Cong.  Rec.  81). 

"It  l3  a  dictatorship  over  finance  In  the 
United  States.  It  Is  complete  control  over  the 
banking  system  In  the  United  States.  (Rep. 
McFadden,  77  Cong.  Rec.  80). 

"I  realize  that  In  time  of  peace  we  have 
perhaps  never  been  called  upon  to  vest  such 
transcendent  powers  In  the  Executive  as  are 
provided  for  in  this  bUl.  ...  It  is  an  emer- 
gency which  can  be  adequately  dealt  with 
only  by  the  strong  arm  of  Executive  power, 
and  tl'erelore  I  expect  to  vote  for  the  bill, 
though  It  contains  grants  of  powers  which 
T  never  before  thought  I  would  approve  In 
Lime  of  ncace."  (Sen.  Connally,  77  Cong.  Rec. 
65'. 

The  >ouits  Ip.ter  upheld  the  validity  of  the 
b-xnk  holiday  under  the  Act  as  amended, 
E  il  .  Smith  v.  Witheroic,  102  F.2d  038,  C41 
(3d  Cir.,  10?'";;  IJardcc  v.  \Va.-<iirgion  Loan 
<!  Trvit  Co.,  91  F.2d  314  (DC.  Cir.  1937).  Be- 
ca...-.c  of  the  pro-iipt  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress '.n  ratifying  the  March  6  proclamation, 
no  J'Ullclal  decisions  were  rendered  on  the 


question  of  whether  the  President's  action,  if 
taken  alone,  would  have  been  lawful. 

Subsequently  In  1933-34.  acting  under  |  5 
(b).  President  Roosevelt  Issued  a  series  of 
orders  which  prohibited  the  hoarding  of  gold 
and  directed  that  all  gold  bullion  certificates 
be  deposited  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
and  which  regulated  traiuaciioiis  in  foreign 
exchange : 

(1)  Executive  Order  6073  of  March  lo, 
1933,  prohibiied  the  export  or  removal  of 
gold  from  the  United  States,  except  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  banks  were  prohibited  from  making 
transfers  of  foreign  exchange  except  in  con- 
nection with  certain  described  transactions. 
This  order  did  not  specifically  refer  to  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

(2)  Executive  Order  6102  of  April  5,  1933, 
generally  required  holders  of  gold  coin,  gold 
bullion,  and  gold  certificates  to  surrender 
their  holdings  to  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  This 
Order  stated  "By  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  by  Section  5(b)  ...  as  amended 
by  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  9,  1933,  .  .  . 
In  which  amendatory  Act  Congress  declared 
that  a  serious  emergency  exists,  I  ...  do  de- 
clare that  said  natio-^al  emergency  stUl  ccii- 
tiuues  to  exist  " 

(3)  Executive  Order  61J1  of  April  20,  1933, 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury  to 
regulate  transactions  in  foreign  exchange 
and  the  export  or  withdrawal  of  currency 
from  the  United  States.  The  emergency  basis 
for  E.O.  6111  was  stated  In  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  language  of  E.O.  6102,  quoted 
immediately  above. 

(4)  Executive  Order  6260  of  August  28, 
1933.  was  Issued  to  supplant  Executive  Orders 
61C2  and  6111.  This  order  prohibited  the 
holding  or  export  of  gold,  except  under 
license  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  authorised  the  Secretary  to  regu- 
late or  prohibit  transactions  In  foreign  ex- 
change. In  E.O.  62G0  the  President  stated 
"I  .  .  .  do  declare  that  a  "■:>r<'>'l  of  natioral 
emer«;pncy  exlst^s."  Excnti-e  Or''er  626'»  was 
confirmed  and  amended  hv  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower and  Kennedy.  31  CFR  Part  54.  Srs  42 
Op.  A.G.  No.  35.  p.  5. 

(5)  Executive  Order  6560  of  January  15, 
1034,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  regulate  transactions  In  foreign  ex- 
rhanpe.  transfers  of  cred't  from  American 
to  foreign  banks  and  export  of  currency  or 
silver  coin.  This  order  Is  still  on  the  bocks 
today.  See  31  CFR  Parts  127-128.  In  this 
Order,  the  President  declared  that  "a  period 
of  national  emer"pn''v  con^l^'-e"  to  exist." 

In  January  1934  Congress  ratified  all  acts 
which  had  been  performed  under  the  Erner- 
pency  Banking  Act.  48  Stat.  343  (1934);  12 
U.S.C.  213   (1970). 

Iir.     WORLD     WAR     n     ALIEN     PROPERTT     rPJ:FZE 

Fo!lowl:i!»  the  Invasion  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark by  Germany  In  April  1940  President 
Roosevelt  acted  to  protect  funds  of  residents 
of  these  countries  In  the  United  States  from 
withdrawal  ur.der  dures.s  by  Issuing  an  or- 
der freezlnc  those  as.sets  except  as  authorized 
by  the  Secret.^ry  of  the  Tre?surv.  Executive 
Order  No.  8389  (April  10.  1940).  The  order 
referred  to  authority  under  §5(b)  bu{  did 
not  specifically  mention  the  existence  of  a 
national  emergency.  The  President  had  pro- 
claimed a  national  emergency  only  montJis 
before  In  September  1933;  Proclamation  No. 
2:152  noled  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
.'.twites  In  the  war  and  stated? 

"Whereas  measures  required  at  this  time 
call  for  the  exercise  of  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  powers  granted  In  a  national  emer- 
gency: 

"Now,  therefore,  I  ...  do  proclaim  that  a 
national  emergency  exists  In  connection  with 
and  to  the  extent  necessary  for  th«  proper 
observance,  safeguarding,  and  enforcing  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  national  defense  wlthlu 
the  limits  of  peacetime  authorizations."  * 

t' 
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Subsequently  on  May  7.  1940,  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  "to  remove  any  doubt" 
that  §  5(b)  authorized  certain  aspects  of  the 
freeze  order.  The  Report  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  noted  that  when  Congress 
pas;ed  the  Emergency  Banking  Act,  "it  in- 
tended to  grant  to  the  President  all  of  the 
powers  conferred  upon  him  by  section  5(b) 
of  the  Act  of  October  6,  1917,  and  to  author- 
ize him  to  exercise  all  of  such  powers  not 
orly  In  time  of  war,  but  during  any  other 
period  of  national  emergency."  S.  Rep.  No. 
1406.  7Sth  Cong.,  3d  Sess.  1  (1949).  By  joint 
resolution.  Congress  thus  approved  and  con- 
1- -med  the  order  and  amended  j  5(b)  to 
clarify  the  President's  freeze  power  over  alien 
property.  54  Stat.  179  (1940).  See  Uniied 
States  V.  Von  Clemm,  136  F.  2d  968,  970  (2d 
Cir.  1934),  cert  denied,  320  U.S.  7G9  (1943) 
upholding  the  retroactive  validity  of  the  1940 
joint  resolution  of  Con5ress) . 

The  original  freere  ^rder  wns  an  .-imcrid- 
ment  to  Executive  Order  No.  6560  of  Jan- 
uary 1931  regulating  foreign  exclia-ge  and 
the  export  of  coin  and  currency  and  the  con- 
trjls  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  exer- 
cised during  the  First  V.'orld  War  and  during 
the  banking  crLses  of  1933.  This  order,  co-er- 
l.:g  Norway  and  Denmark,  was  followed  by 
siaiil.ir  executive  orders  after  ot'.er  nations 
•■.ere  invaded  or  subjected  to  Axis  dominn- 
tion.  Eventually  Germany,  Japan  and  Italy 
were  themselves  covered  in  Juv.e  and  July 
1941.  The  pui'posc  of  tlie  orders  was  to  keep 
the  Axis  from  using  billions  of  dollars  of 
assets  in  tlie  United  States.  Roosevelt  Papers 
(1940  vol.).  p.  133-34.  Regulations  is.'ued  by 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pursuant  to  a 
general  delegation  of  Presidential  atithority 
under  §  5(b)  made  in  1942,  continue  to  this 
riate  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  blocking  trade 
and  financial  transactions  with  North  Korea, 
Cuba  and  Nortii  Vietnam.  See  31  C.F.R.  part 
500  ct  scq.;  Exec  itive  Order  9193,  &e^  3, 
July  3.  1942.  7  Fed.  Ree.  5205.  and  Exe::utive 
Or;ier  99G9,  Aug.  20.  1943,  13  Fed.  Reg.  -IdOl. 

IV.    CONSUMER  CREDIT  CONTROLS 

Four  months  before  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  II.  President  Roosevelt  is- 
S'Cd  E:iecutlve  Order  No.  8843.  which  directed 
the  I'ederal  Reserve  Board  to  impo'-e  con- 
siun^r  installment  credit  controls  as  a  meas- 
nre  to  fight  inflation.  6  Fed.  Reg.  4CC5  ( 1941 ) . 
The  order  was  Issued  on  August  9,  1941,  under 
,;  o(b)  "In  oraer,  in  tie  national  emsrge;icy 
declared  by  me  on  May  27,  1941  to  prcmotrj 
the  national  defense  and  proteit  the  national 
Ki'onomy.  ..."  6  Fed.  Reg.  4035  (1941).  On 
Ivlay  27.  1941.  the  President  had  issued  Proc- 
lamation No.  2487  which  proclaimed  that 
"an  unlimited  national  emergency  con- 
fronts this  country,  which  requires  that  its 
military,  naval,  eir  and  civilian  defense  be 
put  on  tlie  basis  of  readincoS  to  repel  a;iy  and 
all  acts  or  threats  of  aggiession  du-e:ted 
toward  any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

In  Executive  Order  8843  the  term  "bankinc 
ii'stitutlon"  as  used  In  5  5(b).  was  defined  to 
include  any  person  engaged,  m  the  br.sine.^s  of 
making  e:,.tensions  of  credit  ivhethcr  as  a 
vendor  of  consumer  durable  goods  or  otlier- 
wiiC.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  author- 
ized, in  order  to  pre\ent  e>'asion  of  the  order, 
to  regulate  any  otlier  extension  of  install- 
ment credit,  any  credit  for  the  purpose  of 
pi  rt-ha-iing  or  carrying  any  con;.uinerj'  dur- 
able goods  or  any  other  extension  of  credit 
i;i  the  form  of  a  loan  (other  than  loans  to 
I-.;  ir.'.-ises  or  a£*-iculluriil  c-i:le;;;i.:5es; .  6 
red.  R:g.  4036. 

There  wa<5  some  suggestion  n*  th?  time 
tiiat  th.c  definition  of  banking  ln.->tltutlon  to 
iiiclude  vend'.rs  of  "consumer  f'uriible  good.?  ' 
v.a~.  V-.-yr-ncl  the  power  conferred  bv  .-5(b). 
C  .le  v.riter  i-.cted  that  the  1  res idont  liad 
■■di-'lo.s.xl  hitherto  lUTJuspeitpd  pct!-:i'i.-.l- 
itips"  in  §5(b)  by  using  tnis  deiinltion  of 
l>ai>l<ing  institutions  and  that  ,i  clearer  sl..t- 
ivtory  bitsis  v.'oiild  be  dr-iru.b!c  Tor  sjcli  coii- 
t'ols.  Note,  Federal  Regulation  of  Co?:.:umiir 


Credit  by  Executive  Order.  41  Colum.  L.  Rev. 
1287,  1289  (1941).  See  also  Price  Control 
Bill.  Hearings  on  H.R.  5479  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  77th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  116-117  (1941).  Never- 
theless, the  controls  were  accepted  once  the 
order  was  Issued  and  never  challenged  in 
court.  In  December  1941  Congress  passed  the 
First  War  Powers  Act  (55  Stat.  839)  which 
Included  a  provision  approving  and  ratify- 
ing actions  which  had  been  taken  under  §  5 
( b ) ,  thus  apparently  approving  Executive 
Order  No.  8843. 

After  World  War  II.  Congress  on  four  oc- 
casions took  legislative  action  concerning 
imposition  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  cf 
consumer  credit  controls  pursuant  to  S  5(b). 
The  four  actions  by  Congress  are  as  fol- 
low.-: : 

(1)  The  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution 
in  I'jlT  which  provided  that  after  November 
1.  1'347,  the  Federal  Resetve  Board  was  not  to 
exercise  consumer-credit  controls  pursuant 
to  lCxec'.:ti\e  Order  No.  8843.  61  Stat.  921. 
12  a.S.C.  249.  The  joint  resolution  also  pro- 
\  ided  that  no  'srch  consumer  credit  con- 
trols ■  could  be  exercised  except  during  v.ar- 
tiin^'  or  any  national  emergency  thereaiter 
ae  ;  ;r.-d  by  the  President. 

The  legislation  took  this  form  because 
Prisi.'r.nt  Truman  had  ds  iced  to  place  the 
i  ?;ue  of  thf  continuation  of  coiuroiK  "in 
the  laps  of  Congress"  rather  than  rescind  the 
c.).itro"s  himself  by  revoking  th.e  Executive 
order.  03  Cong.  Rec.  9757.  Tlie  legislative 
liistory  of  the  1947  resolution  shows  that 
toKg.es?  Intended  t!ip,t  the  Presldenc  have 
the  power,  if  needed,  to  make  such  controls 
c-iicc'vive  against  the  day  after  the  resolution 
by  ciecliiriu'j  a  now  national  emergency.  Sec 
!<8  C^ng.  Pec.  9753,  9 158 -59. 

(2)  On  Ai  gist  16.  194S,  Congress  changed 
1*3  pcli.y  and  authorized  the  Federal  Re- 
seiva  Board,  "notwithstanding"  tlie  1947 
joint  re^oJutioM,  to  exercise  "consi;mer-cred- 
it  co.-.troi'i  in  accordance  with  and  to  carry 
out    the    pi  rpose.-    oi  '    Executive   Order   No. 

:  8;j.  6^;  stat.  i2t»i. 

The  legislative  Jiistory  of  the  1948  act 
ug.iin  .i/ui-iDs  coiigrosaional  intent  tliat  the 
i  reii-.tont  retain  his  authority  under  Execu- 
t.io  Orucr  No.  8843  to  exercise  consumer 
civait  controls  tiiereafter  durixig  lime  of  w^ar 
or  naiional  emergency,  it  also  made  clear 
t;i&t  lie  coL.ld  i.pve  reimpcsed  them  on  his 
own  V. itho.it  tl.e  1946  resolution,  ilie  Hou.se 
report  noted: 

"Vt'hen  the  Congress  terminated  the  con- 
trols cvtr  consumer  credit  puvsuant  to  the 
provision  of  1 12  U.S.C.  249  j.  it  specifically 
provided  that  such  term.nation  did  not  af- 
lect  the  authority  to  rcimpose  such  controls 
d.iri.ig  the  time  of  war  or  any  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  i-'resident.  The  Presi- 
doiit  I.ns  tvidently  not  seen  fit,  to  use  this 
aut!iorlty  Ui  reinstate  the  regulation  of  con- 
sumer credit  and  henceforth  the  committee 
proposes  in  tiiis  joint  resolution  for  con- 
gressional enactment  of  such  powers  for  a 
temporary  period  with  respect  to  consumer 
i.istallment  credit  and  at  the  same  tune 
rcicrve  tl:e  authority  U>  exercise  consunier- 
i  rsdic  controls  thereafter  during  the  time  of 
wur  or  declaration  of  any  national  emer- 
geiic!,  by  :he  President  H.R.  Rep.  No.  2455. 
30th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  5-6   (1948). 

The  1D48  autliority  expired  June  30.  1949. 

(3)  In  ?  601  of  the  Defe-  ;e  Production  Act 
cf  1050.  using  language  patterned  closely  on 
t'lat  of  the  1948  enactment.  Congress  again 
pave  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  authority  to 
exc'.tise  coii.sum»>r  crecit  controls  under  E\- 
erutive  Order  No.  8843  "notwithstanding" 
tho  19'!7  joint  resolution.  64  Stat.  812. 

(4)  In  June  1952.  while  extending  other 
parts  of  the  rtct.  includii.c  §  602.  Congress 
reppr.lcd  §601.  66  Stat.  305.  Repealing  .«  601 
api  pared  vo  restore  the  provisions  of  the  1947 
joiiit  re^olutioi  (12  U.S.C.  249)  authorizing 
lie  ;mpo;vitlons  of  con!:umer  credit  controls 
ptain  during  a  war  or  a  period  of  national 
em-igeiicv. 


v.   FOREIGN   DIRECT  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 

Section  6(b)  was  also  used  as  authority 
for  the  Foreign  Direct  Investment  Program 
in  1968.  Under  E.O.  11387  of  January  1.  1968. 
controls  were  Imposed  by  President  Johnson 
over  transfers  of  capital  to  foreign  countries 
by  substantial  investors  In  the  United  States. 
A  formal  opinion  was  Issued  by  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  upholding  the  pro- 
gram. The  opinion  reviews  the  hl<=torv  of 
S  5(b).  It  also  discus.=es  the  continuation  of 
the  national  emtrgency  declared  by  Presi- 
dent Trtiman  in  Proclamation  2014  of  Decem- 
ber 16.  1950.  wiiich  referred  to  the  hostilities 
in  K.rea  and  the  world  menace  of  the  forces 
of  communist  aggression.  42  Op.  AG.  No.  35. 
The  order  relies  on  the  continuation  of  thLs 
emergency. 

In  March  2.  1973,  a  federal  district  court 
judge  ruled  or^'Iy  that  5(b)  did  not  au- 
thorize an  iriUciinent  ch.".rging  a  violation  of 
the  fv.relgn  direct  inve.stment  program.  The 
existence  of  a  national  emergency  wa<^  not 
raided,  however.  An  appeal  is  now  be.ng  pre- 
pared. United  States  v.  Rijan.  Crlm.  No.  2038  - 
73  (D.D.C.  1973).  E.O.  11387  conthiues  In 
e:oct  today. 

VI.    EXPORT    C  ONXrOLS 

Most  recently.  5  5ib)  was  used  for  n  ^nor.th 
in  1972  wnen  it  was  invoked  bv  Pre-;ideiit 
Nixnn  as  authority  for  the  roE'.'lation  of 
exports.  E.O.  11677  of  August  1.  1972.  .Section 
5ib)  was  used  in  t'lls  situation  hecat'se  tve 
existing  law  authorizing  export  controls,  t'le 
Export  .'idministr.itton  Act  of  19?9.  83  Stat. 
841.  as  am?nded  by  86  Stat  133.  h:>d  exp'rTd, 
When  export  control  leelslatlon  was  re-cn- 
pcted.  E.O.  11677  was  revoked  by  E.O.  116C3 
of  .luiu.st  29,  1972. 

The  executive  order  imposing  contro'".  re- 
cited fne  continued  existence  of  the  nationr  1 
CTi'-recncies  declared  by  Pro"l3niatir'n  No. 
291-1  of  December  IC.  1950.  referred  to  abo^e. 
and  by  Proclamation  No.  4074  of  Aiigust  J'>. 
1971.  which  imposed  a  supplemental  di^.y 
on  imports  for  balance  of  payment.=^  nurpo;--s. 

50  U.S.C.  App.  5.  -SL'S^'ENsir-N  or  ProvI'^ic.vs 
Rll.\tin»c  TO  Ally  of  Enemy:  Fe3ulatio.\ 
o'  Transactions  in  F.o?fign  EvcH.wor  -?r 
Gold  or  Silver.  PROPtRTY  Tr*n.s'^p  \ 
Vfsted  Interest*!.  E.^'^c•RCEME^■T  .,:n  P.  t-  . 

.'.LTIEa 

(a)  The  PretUcvt  if  he  s'tall  fri.^  -t  '■<  '- 
pat'b'e  with  the  safety  of  the  United  Staies 
and  u-tli  the  svcressful  prosecution  of  t'la 
I'ar,  may.  bv  proclamation,  susond  the  ■po- 
ri.nons  of  this  Act  [sections  !  to  6.  7  to  23 
and  41  to  44  of  this  Appendix]  so  far  as  tl:f>v 
apply  to  an  ally  of  an  enemy,  and  he  may  re- 
•voko  or  renew  such  suspension  from  time  to 
timf-:  and  the  President  may  grant  license  .. 
special  or  general.  tenipo:'ary  or  o'henvise. 
and  for  such  period  of  time  and  containii-.!T 
such  provisions  pnd  conditions  as  he  sh.l! 
prescribe,  to  any  person  or  class  of  persons 
to  do  busine.ss  as  provided  in  subsection  (a» 
of  sec+iaii  four  hereof  (section  4a)  of  tiv.s 
Apnendix],  and  to  perform  ar>v  act  made 
ui.!r.,vful  without  such  license  in  section 
three  Viereof  (.section  3  of  this  Anpend'\| 
ai'd  to  file  and  prosecute  applicatio's  '.uidcr 
suhse.'tion  (b)  of  section  ten  liereof  (S'Ct'-n 
10(b)  of  tills  Appendixl:  and  he  may  revol:? 
or  renew  such  licenses  from  t*me  to  time,  if 
l:e  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  grant  or 
rc.ocation  or  rciewal  shall  he  romp.i' 'l.}c 
with  the  safety  of  the  United  Stages  and 
with  the  succes.-ii'o.l  prose-ution  of  the  -.'.ar, 
aui'  lip  may  make  such  rules  and  reyulations 
not  inconsistent  with  lav*-,  as  ma"  be  neces- 
sarv  and  proper  to  cnrrv  out  the  provisions 
of  t'Ms  .Act  [sections  1  to  fi.  7  to  39  and  41 
to  44  of  this  ApiJendlx|-  and  t!ie  President 
may  e.xerclse  any  power  or  authority  ci/ii- 
ferred  bv  this  Act  [s.ud  .-ections[  through 
such  oiRcer  or  officers  as  he  shall  direct. 

Tf  the  President  sliall  have  reasoi-a>.>Ie  cause 
to  believe  th:it  any  act  is  about  to  be  per- 
lorined  in  vio!atio;i  of  t- ?tion  li.;ee  heioof 
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[section  3  of  this  Appendix]  he  shall  have 
authority  to  order  the  jostponenient  of  the 
performance  of  such  acSfor  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding ninety  days,  pAidiiig  Investigation 
of  the  facts  by  hlin.       1 

(b)(1)  Duiing  the  time  of  war  or  during 
any  other  period  of  na^nal  emergency  de- 
dured  by  the  Presjdcnfj  the  President  may, 
tr.rough  ai~.y  ageiiry  thM  he  may  designate, 
or  otherwise,  and  under  iuth  rules  and  legu- 
lalions  as  he  may  preKribe,  by  means  of 
Instructions,   licenses,  c^  otherwise — 

(A)  Investigate,  regulite.  or  prohibit,  any 
trnnsactions  in  forelgnlexchar.ge,  transfers 
of  credit  or  payiiients  bjtween,  by,  through, 
jtaution,  and  the  Im- 


ling,  melting,  or  ear- 
jer   coin   or   bullion, 

c.  direct  aiid  com- 
t  or  prohibit,  any 
oldlntT,  use,  trans- 
ation.  Importation 


ng  any  property  In 
try    or    a    national 

spect  to  any  prop- 
ction  of  the  United 
or  Interest  of  any 
1  thereof  shall  vest, 
terms,  directed  bv 


or  to  any  bankl;;c:  ins 
porting,  exporting,  hoari 
marking  of  gold  or  sil 
currency  or  securities,  ar 
(B)  Investigate,  rrg'.il 
pel,  nullify,  void,  prev^ 
acquisition  holding,  wit 
fer,  withdrawal,  transpoi 
or  exportation  of,  or  dealng  in.  or  exercising 
any  right,  power,  or  pi-yilepe  with  respect 
to,  or  transactions  Invol 
^hlch  any  foreign  con 
thereof  has  any  inttres 
by  any  person,  or  with 
erty,  subject  to  the  y.xrli- 
Etaies;  and  any  propnrt 
foreign  country  or  natio 
when,  as,  and  upon  th 
the  President,  In  such  Aency  or  person  as 
mtiy  be  desig'utted  from  me  to  time  by  the 
President,  and  upon  sue!  icruio  and  cmidl- 
tions  as  the  President  r  ay  pieocribe  such 
ii'iterest  or  property  shall  be  held,  used,  ad- 
ministered, liquidated.  jld.  or  othciwise 
dealt  with  In  the  in  ten  it  of  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  Sta  ;s,  and  such  deslt^- 
raied  agency  or  person  may  perform  any 
and  nil  acts  incideiit  to  t  e  accompli-ihment 
or  furtherance  of  these  )urposes;  and  the 
Prosldent  shp.ll.  In  Uie  itfanner  hcit-inabove 
1. ■.ovlc.'ed,  require jtfTT  pc 
ivcord  of,  and  to  furnisl-Siiudcr  oath,  in  the 
I'.riTi  of  reports  or  clh'^-.viHC,  complete  in 
firmailon  relati\e  to  ai. 
referred  to  in  thl;,  subdi! 
dJrl,-.g,  or  after  the  co 
I'-lative  to  any  intcrs.'.t 
cr  relative  to  any  proi>ei- 
eign  country  or  any  na 
hr.3  had  any  Interest,  o 
T-iso  nece:sary  to  enfon 
this  subdivision,  and  in 
a  report  could  he  requled,  the  President 
may.  in  the  manner  iiefclnabove  provided 
require  the  production,  oflf  nece-oary  to  the 
national  security  or  defease,  the  seizure,  of 
any  books  of  account,  rocSrds,  contracts,  let- 
tor-,  memcrardt!,  or  otjfpr  papers,  in  the 
custody  or  control  of  sitjh  person;  and  the 
President  may,  in  the  fanner  hereinabove 
provided,  take  other  anfl  further  me.nsures 
not  Inconsistent  here'\-l4h  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  subdlvisioij. 

(2)  Any  payment,  con^yance.  transfer,  a,s- 
sljnment.  or  delivery  of  %>roperty  or  Interest 
therein,  made  to  or  for  ^he'  account  of  th.e 
United  States,  or  a'?  othtrwl:e  dnccted,  pur- 
st;ant  to  this  «=ubdivi';log  or  nnv  rule,  regu- 
lation, instruction,  cr  direction  tssaed  here- 
under shall  to  the  extent  thereof  be  a  fuH  ac- 
qultton.-e  and  discharge  for  all  purposes  of 
tiie  obligation  of  the  per.;on  making  the 
Ei'.mc;  and  no  person  shftll  be  held  liable  in 
f.ny  court  for  or  in  re.^pect  to  anything  done 
or  omiited  In  good  faith  In  connection  v.'ith 
the  administration  of.  or  in  pursuance  of  and 
In  reliance  on,  this  subdivision,  or  any  rule, 
regulation,  instruction,  "or  direction  iF^ued 
hereunder.  ? 

(3)  As  used  in  this  subdivision  the  term 
"United  States'  means  ithe  United  States 
pjid  any  place  subject  ito  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof:  Provided,  howeVer,  That  the  fore- 
going fhall  not  be  construed  as  a  limitation 


I 


act  or  tran.saction 

sior.  either  before, 

Ipiciiun  thereof,  or 

|i  foreii^n  pioperly, 

in  vhich  any  for- 

jr.al  ihereoi  has  or 

as  may  be  other- 

the  provisions  of 

my  case  In   which 


upon  the  power  of  the  President,  which  is 
hereby  conferred,  to  prescribe  from  time  to 
time,  definitl6n.s,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  subdivision,  for  any  or  all 
of  the  terms  u.sed  In  this  subdivision.  Who- 
ever willfully  violates  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subdivision  or  of  any  license,  order, 
rule  or  regulation  issued  thereunder,  shall 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  if  a  natural  person,  may  be  Im- 
prl:_.oncd  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both:  and  any  officer,  director,  or  a.'^ent  of 
any  torporation  who  kncwlngly  participates 
in  such  violation  may  be  pimished  by  a  like 
ft.ne.  imprisonment,  or  both.  As  used  in  this 
EiibdivLion  the  term  "person"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  asfoclatlon,  or  corpora- 
tion. (Oct.  6,  1917,  ch.  196,  5  5,  40  Stat.  415; 
Sepc.  24,  1018.  ch.  17G.  5  5.  40,  Stat.  966; 
Mar.  0.  1033.  ch,  1.  §  2.  43  Stat,  1;  May  7.  1940, 
ch.  185,  §  1,  54  Stat.  179;  Dec.  18.  1941.  ch.  598, 
title  in,  5  301.  55  Stat  839:  Proc.  No.  2G95. 
Julv  4,  1^46,  11  P,R.  7517.  60  Slat.  1352.) 
|See  1?  U.S.C.  95  and  95a.  Supra.] 

10   U.S.C.   673.   Rr,\DV    RESERVE 

(.i)  In  time  of  national  emergency  declared 
()'/  the  President  after  January  1,  1053,  or 
ui'.en  othcru-ise  anthurv.ed  by  law,  an  au- 
thority designated  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may,  without  the  consent  of  the  per- 
.'ons  concerned,  order  any  unit,  and  any 
meiiibcr  not  assigned  to  a  uiait  organized  to 
serve  as  a  vmlt,  in  the  Ready  Reserve  under 
the  Ji.ii.-Jiction  of  that  Secretary  to  active 
duty  (Other  than  for  training)  for  not  more 
ti.pn  24  con:,eoutive  months. 

(b)  To  achiei-e  fair  treatment  as  between 
members  In  the  Ready  Reserve  who  are  being 
coiwldered  for  recall  to  duty  without  their 
consent,  con.^ideration  shall  be  given  to — 

( 1)  the  length  and  nature  of  previous  serv- 
ice, to  a.=sure  such  sliarinrr  of  exposure  to 
hazards  as  the  national  security  and  military 
requlieinents  will  reasonably  allow; 

(2)  family  responsibiliiies:  and 

(3)  employment  necessary  cc  maintain  the 
national  henltli.  ssfety,  or  interest. 

The  Secretary  of  Defpn.'--e  sh.-i!i  prescribe  such 
pt.'Iicics  Mid  procedureji  a.i  he  c-nsiders  nec- 
efinry  to  carry  out  thl"?  subsection.  He  shnll 
report  on  those  policies  and  procedures  at 
least  once  a  year  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
re  er.iatives. 

(c)  Not  more  than  1.000.000  members  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  mny  be  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training),  without  their  con- 
."■e:it,  under  this  cection  at  any  one  time. 
(AUE.  10.  19Co,  ch.  1041,  70A  Stat,  28;  Sept.  2, 
1958,  Pxib,  L.  85-861,  5?  1  (14),  33fa)(o),  72 
Stat.  1441.  1564.) 

NoTF — ExcERp-r  Fpom  Housi'  RrpoRT  1066.  82d 
Cong,  2d  Scss.   (1952) 

n.^tio.val    esn;rcency    decl.\red    by    tke 
president 

In  time  of  national  emergency  proclaimed 
by  the  President,  or  uhen  otherwise  au- 
t/iorued  by  laiv.  any  member  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  may  be  ordered  to  active  duly  with- 
out Ms  con-.ent  for  such  period  of  time  not 
to  e"cei.d  24  consecutive  months,  but  no 
memi^er  could  be  ordered  to  active  duty, 
luidor  the  committee  amendment,  until  the 
Congress  had  determined  the  number  of 
mpuibers  needed  for  the  national  security. 
Members  may  be  ordered  as  Individuals  or 
<is  units,  but  as  in  the  previous  subsection 
the  committee  has  provided  a  safeguard 
ayaliist  the  ordering  of  individual  members 
of  units  organized  to  serve  as  units.  This 
provision  would  apply  only  in  a  future  na- 
tion'il  emergency  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent bu'  would  ret.iln  In  effect  the  authority 
to  order  such  members  to  active  duty  under 
section  21  of  the  UMTS  .\ct  with  the  limita- 
tions contained  therein. 

At  present  time  all  members  of  the  Naval 
Rererve,  Marine  Corp.s  Re':erve,  and  the  Coast 


Guard  Reserve,  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
In  time  of  Presidential  emergency  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency  and  for  6  months 
thereafter.  In  addition,  the  President  may, 
at  any  time,  call  out  the  National  Guard  and' 
Air  National  Guard  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  to  quell  Insurrection,  and  In 
case  of  actual  or  threatened  Invasion.  As  far 
as  the  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
and  Coast  Guard  Reserve  are  concerned,  this 
subsection  repre.sents  a  substantial  decrease 
in  the  number  and  the  period  of  service  of 
reservl-ts  liable  to  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
in  time  of  Presidential  emergency. 

Note — F.\cerpts    From    House    Report    1066, 

820  Cons.,  2d  Sess.   (1052) 

the  ready  reserve 

The  Ready  Reserve  defined  by  this  section 
would  contain  those  portions  of  the  reserve 
components  which  would  be  most  liable  for 
active  duty  and  which  would  be  subject  to 
call  in  time  of  war,  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  President  or  the  Congress, 
or  when  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  The 
last  phrase  includes  authority  to  order  re- 
servists to  active  duty  pursuant  to  section 
21  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  which  Is  not  affected  by  this 
bill. 

Note,  however,  that  under  section  234(b), 
v.hlch  authorizes  the  ordering  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  to  active  duty  in  time  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President,  the 
Congress  must  first  determine  the  number  of 
members  who  may  be  so  ordered. 

The  Ready  Reserve  v.'ould  be  the  only  part 
of  the  reserve  components  which  could  be 
used  in  a  Presidential  emergency  without 
further  congrebs!onal  action.  At  the  present 
time,  all  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  I.Tarlne  Corps 
Reserve,  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve  could  be 
called  to  active  service  In  a  Presidential 
emergency.  In  addition,  the  entire  National 
Guard  and  the  entire  Air  National  Guard 
Is  now  callable  by  the  President  in  case  of 
threatened  or  actual  Invasion,  insurrecticn, 
or  to  execute  tiie  Federal  laws. 

NOTE 

Tnder  this  provision  1.000,000  men  can  be 
called  to  active  duty.  lii  addition  the  Na- 
tional Guard  can  be  federalized  in  a  national 
emergency,  which  adds  several  thousand  men 
to  the  total.  In  time  of  national  emergency, 
therefore.  In  addition  to  existing  armed 
forces  at  least  eight  divisions  of  troops,  over 
100  squadrons  of  aircraft  and  55  ships  can 
be  activated  by  order  of  the  President, 

40  US.C.  278b.  r.AME;  Except ICN  of  Cfrtain 
Vital  Leases  During  War  or  E»:ergency 
The  provisions  of  section  278a  of  this  title 
shall  not  apply  during  uar  or  a  national 
emergency  declared  by  Congress  or  bj  the 
President  to  such  leases  or  renewals  of  exist- 
ing leases  of  privately  or  publicly  owned 
property  as  arc  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
or  by  such  per-on  or  persons  a-  he  may  desig- 
nr.te.  as  covering;  premises  for  military,  naval, 
or  civiliaii  purpf^ses  necessary  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  or  vital  In  the  national 
emergency.  (Apr.  28.  1942,  ch.  249,  56  Stat. 
247.) 

Noxi  — E.\rFRPT  Fr.OM  Hou'x  Report  2029. 
77Tn  CoN-c.,  2d  Sess.   (1942) 

The  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  tlie 
Executive  Departments,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  2212)  to  suspend  during  a  na- 
tional eineri;cncy  declared  by  Congress  or  by 
the  President  the  proviislons  of  section  322 
of  tlie  act  of  June  30.  1932,  as  amended, 
ha',  ing  con."-ldercd  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  with  recommendation  that  It  do  pass 
with  amendments. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  render  Inapplicable  to  leases  entered  Into 
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by  the  Government  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses the  present  restrictions  of  section  322 
of  the  act  of  June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  278A) ,  that  the  annual  rental  of  prop- 
erties leased  may  not  exceed  15  percent  of 
the  market  value  of  the  premises  on  the 
date  of  the  lea.se,  and  the  further  restriction 
tiiat  alterations,  Improvements,  and  repairs 
rnay  not  be  made  In  an  amount  In  excess 
of  25  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  rent 
for  the  first  year  of  the  rental  term,  or  for 
the  entire  rental  term  if  the  lease  runs  for 
le.3s  than  1  year. 

Testimony  given  by  witnesses  from  tlie 
War  Department  Indicates  that  these  re- 
strictions are  impracticable  In  connection 
with  leases  of  premises  for  the  establishment 
of  Information  and  filter  centers  as  part  of 
aircraft  warning  service  Installations,  and 
also  In  many  other  types  of  national  defense 
leases,  as,  for  example,  the  lepsing  of  prop- 
erties for  use  as  offices  and  warehouses,  for 
storage  or  manufacturing  purposes.  Navy 
Department  expressed  concurrence  In  these 
observations. 

The  committee  concurs  In  the  view  that 
all  leases  which  are  to  be  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  section  322  of  the  act  of  June 
30,  1932,  as  amended,  should  be  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  their  authorized  representatives,  as 
covering  premises  for  military,  naval,  or  ci- 
vilian purposes  necessary  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  or  vital  In  the  national  emer- 
gency. The  bill,  as  Introduced,  was  amended 
by  the  Senate  by  Insertion  of  appropriate 
language  to  this  e.Tect.  This  languapre  will 
require  executive  departments  or  establish- 
ments other  than  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments to  obtain  a  certificate  from  an  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 'effect  that 
iii3  leiise  in  question  Is  necessary  for  the 
procecution  of  the  war  or  vital  in  the  na- 
tional emergenc'i.  It  no  such  certificate  is  ob- 
tained the  existing  restrictions  which.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  are  desirable 
wliere  prosecution  of  the  war  effort  is  not  In- 
volved, will  be  applicable. 

4!    U.S.C.   262.   Purchases   and   Contracts 
FOR  Property 

la)  Applicability  of  chapter;  delegation  of 
authortiy. 

Executive  agencies  shall  make  purchases 
and  contracts  for  property  and  services  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter and  implementing  regulations  of  the 
Administrator;  but  this  chapter  does  not 
apply — 

(1)  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration;  cr 

(2)  when  this  chapter  is  made  Inapplic- 
able pursuant  to  section  474  of  Title  40  or 
any  other  law,  but  when  this  chapter  is  made 
inapplicable  by  such  provision  of  law,  sec- 
tions 5  and  8  of  this  title  shall  be  applicable 
in  the  absence  of  authority  conferred  by  stat- 
ute to  procure  without  advertising  or  with- 
out regard  to  said  section  5  of  this  title. 

(b)  Small  business  concerns;  share  of  busi- 
ness; advance  publicity  on  negotiated  pur- 
chases and  contracts  for  property. 

It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  a  fair  propcrtion  of  the  total  purcha.ses 
and  contracts  for  property  and  services  for 
the  Government  shall  be  placed  with  small 
business  concerns.  Whenever  It  is  proposed 
to  make  a  contract  or  purchase  in  excess  of 
810,000  by  negotiation  and  without  advertis- 
ing, pursuant  to  tlie  authority  of  paragraph 
(7)  or  (8)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
suitable  advance  publicity,  as  determined  by 
the  agency  head  with  due  regard  to  the  tj-pe 
of  property  Involved  and  other  relevant  con- 
siderations, shall  be  given  for  a  period  of  at 
least  fifteen  davs.  wherever  practicable,  as 
determined  by  the  agency  head. 

(c)  Negotiated  purchases  and  contracts 
for  property;  conditions. 
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All  purchases  and  contracts  for  property 
and  services  shall  be  made  by  advertising, 
as  provided  in  section  253  of  this  title,  ex- 
cept that  such  purchases  and  contracts  may 
be  negotiated  by  the  agency  head  without 
advertising  if — 

( 1 )  determined  to  be  necessary  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  during  the  period  of  a  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  or  by 
the  Congress: 

(2)  the  public  exigency  will  not  admit  of 
the  delay  incident  to  advertising; 

(3)  the  aggregate  amount  involved  does 
not  exceed  $2,500; 

(4)  for  personal  or  professional  services; 

(5)  for  any  service  to  be  rendered  by  any 
university,  college,  or  other  educational  In- 
stitution; 

(6)  the  property  or  services  are  to  be 
procured  and  used  outside  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions; 

(7)  for  medicines  or  medical  property; 

(8)  for  property  purchased  for  authorized 
resale; 

(9)  for  perishable  or  non perishable  svib- 
slstence  supplies; 

(10)  for  property  or  services  for  which  It 
Is  Impracticable  to  secure  competition; 

(11)  the  agency  head  determines  that  the 
purchase  or  contract  Is  for  experimental,  de- 
velop.nental  or  research  won:,  or  for  the 
manufacture  or  furnishing  of  property  for 
experimentation,  development,  research,  or 
test; 

(12)  for  property  or  services  as  to  which 
the  agency  head  determines  that  the  char- 
acter. Ingredients,  or  components  thereof 
are  such  that  the  purchase  or  contract  should 
not  be  publicly  disclosed; 

( 13 )  for  equipment  which  the  agency  head 
determines  to  be  technical  equipment,  and 
as  to  which  he  determines  that  the  procure- 
ment thereof  without  advertising  Is  neces- 
sary In  special  situations  or  in  particular 
locahties  in  order  to  assure  stand  rtrdization 
of  equipment  and  interchangeabllity  of  parts 
and  th'it  such  standardization  aiid  inter- 
changcability  is  rccessary  In  the  public 
intere.5t: 

(14)  for  property  or  services  as  to  which 
the  agency  head  determines  that  bid  prices 
after  advertising  therefor  are  not  reasonable 
(either  as  to  all  or  as  to  some  part  of  the 
requirements)  or  have  not  been  independ- 
ently arrived  at  In  open  competition:*  Pro- 
vided, That  no  negotiated  purchase  or  con- 
tract may  be  entered  into  under  this  para- 
graph after  the  rejection  of  all  or  some  of 
the  bids  received  unless  (A)  notification  of 
the  intention  to  negotiate  and  reasonable 
oppcrtxinity  to  negotiate  shall  have  been 
given  by  the  agency  head  to  each  re.sponsible 
bidder  and  (B)  the  negotiated  price  is  the 
lowest  negotiated  price  offered  by  any  respon- 
sible supplier;  or 

(15)  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  except 
that  section  254  of  this  title  shp.ll  apply  to 
purchases  and  contracts  made  without  ad- 
vertising under  this  paracraph. 

(d)  Bids  in  violation  of  antitrust  laws. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  agency  head  bids 
received  after  advertising  evidence  any  viola- 
tion of  the  aulltruEt  laws  he  shall  refer  such 
bids  to  ihe  Attorney  Gcnaral  for  appropriate 
action. 

(e)  Exceptions  to  section. 

This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  (A) 
authorize  the  erection,  repair,  or  furnishing 
of  any  public  building  or  public  improve- 
ment, but  such  authorization  shall  be  re- 
quired in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore,  or 
(B)  permit  any  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion oc  repair  of  buildings,  roads,  sidewalks, 
sewers,  mains,  or  similar  items  to  be  net,o- 
tlated  v.ithout  advertising  as  required  by 
section  253  of  this  title,  unlc-^  such  con- 
tract is  to  be  performed  outside  the  co.ici- 
nental  United  States  or  unless  negotiation  of 
tuch  contract  Is  authorii;ed  by  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  (1)_(3),  (10)  — (12),  or  (14) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 


(f )  Carriage  of  cargo;  specification  of  con- 
tainer size. 

No  contract  for  the  carriage  of  Government 
property  In  other  than  Government -owned 
cargo  containers  shall  require  carriage  of 
.such  property  In  cargo  containers  of  any 
stated  length,  height,  or  width.  (June  30. 
1949.  ch.  288,  title  II,  5  302,  63  Stat.  393;  Julv 
12.  1952,  cL.  703.  §1  (m),  66  Stat.  594;  Aug. 
28.  1958,  Pub.  L.  85-800.  §§  1-3.  72  Stat.  966; 
Nov.  8.  1965,  Pub.  L.  89-343.  51  1,  2.  79  Stat. 
1303;  Nov.  8,  1965,  Pub.  L.  89-348.  §  1(2),  79 
Stat.  1310:  Mar.  16.  1963,  Pub.  L.  90-268  «  4. 
82  Stat.  50.) 

Note- ExctRPTs  from  House  Report  C70,  81st 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  ( 1949) 

TITLE    ni.    PROCrrREMENT    PROCEDURE 

This  title  follows  In  slruciure.  and  is  iden- 
tlcc.l  in  language  with,  the  Armed  Servires 
Procurement  Act,  with  a  fev.-  appropriate 
changes  and  omissions. 

Section  301.  Declaration  of  purpose — 

This  section  states  that  the  purpose  of 
title  III  is  to  facilitate  the  procurement  of 
supplies  and  ser\  ices. 

Section  302.  Application  and  procurement 
methods — 

*  •  •  »  • 

(c)  Initially,  this  subsection  reafiirms  the 
b;>3ic  principle  thut  purchases  and  contracts 
shall  be  made  by  advertising.  Negotiation  is 
made  permissible  In  certain  excepted  ca^es, 
however,  to  provide  flexibility  in  Govern- 
ni^uL  procurement. 

( 1 )  This  paragraph  would  permit  auto- 
maMc  and  Immediate  transition  from  more 
rigid  peacetime  advertising  procedures  to  a 
completely  flexible  system  if  the  President  or 
the  Congress  declares  the  e.\istence  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

31   U.S.C.  203.  Assignments  of  Claims; 
Set-off  Against  Assignee 

All  transfers  and  assignments  made  of  any 
claim  upon  the  United  States,  or  of  anv 
part  or  share  thereof,  or  interest  therein, 
whether  absolute  or  conditional,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  consideration  therefor,  and 
all  pov.ers  of  attorney,  orders,  or  other  au- 
thorities for  receiving  payment  of  any  such 
claim,  or  of  any  part  or  shai-e  thereof,  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  ai)- 
solutely  null  and  void,  unless  they  are  freeiy 
made  and  executed  in  the  pretence  of  a; 
leact  two  attesting  witnesses,  after  the  allow- 
ance of  such  a  claim,  the  ascertainment  of 
the  amount  due,  and  tiie  issuing  of  a  war- 
rant lor  the  payment  thereof.  Such  transft-rs. 
assignments  and  powers  of  attorney  must 
recite  the  warrant  for  payineut  and  mut  i.  be 
acknowledged  by  the  person  making  tliem 
before  an  olT.cer  having  authority  to  t;;ke 
acknowledgements  of  deeds,  and  shall  be 
certified  by  the  officer;  and  it  must  ap.xar 
by  the  certificate  that  the  officer,  at  the  anie 
of  the  acknowledgement,  read  and  fully  ex- 
plained the  transfer,  assignment,  or  wa:TanT 
of  attorney  to  the  person  acknowledging  the 
same.  Tlie  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  payments  for  rei^t  of  postoffice  quar- 
ters made  by  postmasters  to  duly  author- 
ized agents  of  the  lessors. 

The  proviiions  of  the  precediia'  paragr.iph 
sliall  not  apply  in  any  case  in  which  ii.e 
mone;.  s  dtie  or  to  become  due  from  ,he 
United  StatCi  or  from  any  agency  or  depart- 
ment thereof  under  a  coiitract  providing  for 
payments  agpre;:.iting  $1,000  or  more,  are  as- 
sJsned  to  a  bank,  trust  company,  or  other 
financing  institution,  including  .-iny  Federal 
lendi.ig  agency:   Provided. 

1.  That  in  the  case  of  any  coutrart  entered 
Into  prior  to  October  9.  19-*0.  nc  claim  yhaV. 
he  a'sipned  without  the  consent  of  the  hoaci 
of    t'.ie    depannipnt    or    agency    coticcrned; 

2.  That  in  the  caoe  of  any  contract  e;i- 
ter^Q  into  after  October  9.  l!:>40.  no  c.aim 
shall  be  assigned  if  it  arises  under  a  con- 
tr.ict  which  forbids  6"ch  assignment; 
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3.  That  unless  otherwise  expressly  per- 
riiUted  by  such  contract  ^ny  svich  assign- 
liioni  shail  cover  all  amounts  payable  under 
:.LCh  contract  and  not  already  paid,  sKull  not 
be  made  to  more  than  one  party,  and  shall 
wot  be  subject  to  further  assignment,  ex- 
tcijt  that  any  such  assignment  may  be  made 
in  one  partj  as  apent  or  tiu-stee  for  two  or 
i:.jre  parties  participating  tn  such  financing; 

4.  Tliat  in  the  event  of  .any  such  assi-^n- 
r..nt.  the  assic-iee  thereof^shall  file  written 
ii  .tlce  of  the  assignment ; together  with  a 
::ue  copy  -jf  the  instrument  of  assignment 
wi'h  (a)  the  contracting  ofTicer  or  the  head 
of  his  deparlmcnt  or  agent^-;  (b)  the  surety 
^r  sureties  upon  the  bond  Sor  bonus,  if  any, 
in  connection  with  such  csbntract;  and  (c) 
the  dl.'jburslni;  olficer.  if  anv,  designatad  In 
Euc-h  contract  to  make  payment. 

Notwithstanding  any  law  to  the  contrary 
govcrnint;  the  validity  of  S^sii^jnments.  any 
assignment  pursuant  to  tms  section,  shall 
coh'^titu^D  a  valia  assijiim^iit  for  all  pur- 
pj.:es. 

In  rny  care  in  which  moneys  cine  or  to 
beccme  due  under  any  contrrict  are  or  l.r-ve 
been  as.-;;^ned  ijur.".'.a:.t  torthis  section,  no 
llsbilliy  of  any  nature  of  tlie  assignor  to  the 
United  State-;  or  an'-  depariment  or  ajrency 
tiierecf.  whether  arising  form  or  Indepfn-I- 
ently  of  such  contract.  s'-.oJl  create  or  Im- 
po.se  atiy  liability  on  the  part  of  the  as=i  -nee 
to  make  re<:tltution,  refund, dor  rep'>yment  to 
the  Unite:!  State?  cf  any  araoxuit  heretofore 
.•:inre  Julv  1.  1930,  or  heroai.'ea"  reccl'-ed  under 
the  as'ignment.  i 

Any  contract  of  f'C  Dcpartw^ni  of  Defence, 
Ihe    Gcvcrnl    Scri-.-es    Adv^nistration.    the 
Atomic  Energy  Coiniii^ci".-!!  hr  unv  otlwr  de- 
v'lrtinent   or   ayeiicy   of   thi   United    St:(tr<! 
designated  by  the  President.sexcept  any  such 
contra- I  under  wliich  f\U  p^iment  har,  b''cn 
made,    may,    in    titne    of    itxr    or    nu'ional 
emerv^nc];  i'-c  'ai  'led  hy  ?7.:|  Prrsidrvt  (in- 
cluding the  n"tion-il  eT-.ergency  proclniinrrj 
De-ember  15.  1930)  or  hy  Aci  or  joint  rp-.olu- 
iion  of  f'e  Connrc-s  and  until  furh  -uar  .-r 
natiorrj  enicrot-nc  ■  has  b-jeh  tirminc  ert  in 
su  h  Tfanner.  vioirfe  or  ber umenCrd  irith- 
out  consideraiiiv   tn  inovl.ie.  that  papmrvts 
to  be  vxide  to  the  assignee  of  cny  rponev.i 
due  or  to  become  due  undea-  such  contract 
shell  not  be  subject  to  rcdtk-ti-rin  or  set-ol, 
and   if  such  provision  or  one   to  the  same 
general  eTect  has  been  at  ajtiy  time  hereto- 
fore or  i^  hereafter  !nrluJe|  or  inserted  In 
r>ny   such    contract,   paymertts   to   be    made 
thereafter  to  an  assignee  of  eny  money.-  c!>ie 
or    to    become    due    under  "ruch    contract, 
whether  during  cr  after  sr^ai  war  or  emer- 
gency, shall  not  be  .subject  to  reduction  or 
set-off  for  rny  liability  of  any  nature  of  the 
assignor  to  the  United  States  cr  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof  \  htch  arlsps  inde- 
penriently  of  such  contract,  6r  hereafter  for 
any  liability  of  the  assignor  on  account  of 
(1)    renegotlp.tlon   under   any   renegotiation 
stati;te  or  under  any  statutory  rene-jotiation 
article  in  the  contract.  (2)  fines.  (3)  penal- 
ties (which  term  does  not  include  amounts 
which   may   be   collected   or   withheld   from 
the  assignor  In  a-cortiance  wfth  or  for  f  iilure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract), 
or    (4)    ti-tes.   social   security   co'itrll-utiou"! 

ror  the  ■.■.ithholding  or  nnnwithhoIdinT  of 
taxes  or  ,soclal  security  contriMution :, 
whether  arising  from  or  inde :je;ideinly  of 
511  r-h  contract. 

Ex'-ept  as  herein  ot!ier,vUe  provided,  ncth- 
.'ii-T  i;;  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  affect 
r.r  Impair  rights  or  oblir;ations  heretofore 
ri'crued.  (R.S  5  3477:  May  27,  ig'-S  f-h  20C 
rj'  Stat  411;  Oct.  9,  1940,  ch.  779,  ?  1,  54  Stat.' 
.■•-".;   M'ly  15.  I'.'S!.  ch.  75,  63  Stat.  41.) 

-''■'■-— E.^icERPT   From   Senatc  Report   5>i7, 

82d  Conc,   1st  Sf.ss.   (1951) 

The  purpose  of  this  enactment  was  to  en- 

rr.ursne   the   participation   of   banks    in    the 

financing  of  Government  contractors  u^der 

the  dcfpjLse  program  of  that   time,   ft    nf^r- 
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mitted  contractors  to  assign  to  financing  in- 
sutu lions  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
luuicr  their  Government  contracts,  and  K 
a-^sured  the  assignee  banks  that,  when  pay- 
ments were  made  to  them  by  the  Government 
Iiiirsuant  to  such  assignments,  such  pay- 
ments would  not  be  subject  to  reduction 
or  .set-ofT  on  account  of  any  claims  the  Gov- 
ei.unent  might  have  a:;alnst  the  contractor 
ivisin;;  i.idepondcntly  of  the  assigned 
'-   ;:tracr. 

Ei.act.nent    cf    S.    938.    with    committee' 
i;:nt>numents.   would    make   it   clear   that   a 
l)i:ik  or  other   financing   institution   taking 
.'..  a  •^i^-iimeni  of  claims  pursuant  to  the  act 
V  - lUd    :u)l    be  subject   to   la.er   recovery    l^y 
the  Government  of  amounLs  prt  viovisly  paid 
t.>  the   bank  as  asjsijnec,  except,  of  course, 
tlir.t  it  w(vuld  not  prc\-ent  the  Ooverjimeiit 
-rom  o'ot.tinm-  restitution  of  amounts  which 
n.r  ,■  \\...e  betn  paid  cs  tne  result  of  fraud. 
t;°conc!,   th?   amendment   would   continue 
tiic  ;  rovi?ion  cl  the  present  law  that.  If  an 
"^.Tt'ned    cor.tract    contnin-?    a    "no    set-off" 
c:  iu.se,  payments  made  by  the  Gover.iment 
10  the  aioigtiee  bank  will  not  be  subject  to 
rr-au'.-tlon   or  set-off   becau.-e   of   any   claims 
(•■■   the  Government  again.st   the   contractor 
which  aribe  independently  of  the  contract, 
liii:  It  Vv-uuld  also  be  made  cl?ar  that  the  as- 
.■I3.  eo  would  be  protected  agai:st  set-off  on 
:ic  'ount  of  claims  of  the  Government  against 
t).e    contractor   arising    from    re  -.esotiatlon, 
f'ne.:.   and    penal iies — claims   which    are   or- 
di.i-'.rlly  regarded   as  arising  outiidc  of  the 
a --signed    contract.    In    any   event,   however, 
v-:>ere    the   G.over.^ment   has   claims   apiinst 
the   cMitractor,   the   Government   would   be 
;!:o\  ed  tv  withhold,  out  of  payments  due  to 
an  fssipnee  bank,  any  amounts  in  excess  of 
the  blink's  l.-iterest  in  loans  Fectired  by  mch 
as  i  jiiments. 

>iUiilly,  tie  autliority  for  including  the 
"no  set-o.'T"  clause  in  Go\eri'.ment  contracts, 
which  Is  now  restricted  to  the  Departments 
oi  t!ie  />rm'-.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  would  be 
extt-'ided  to  contracts  entered  Into  by  the 
ro.u-1,11  ,':crvfcps  AdminK.'.ratlon,  the  Atomic 
r.':.'ri'.y  C...in!>iii-'o.i,  a.;d  such  other  agencies 
o:  lilt  ao.e:  n.ncnt  n<.  the  Pre-idei-t  mav  des- 
i?.iHtt>,  H-jWC'-ef.  authority  for  the  inclusion 
of  ii.e  oiu-.i.se  would  iiot  be  mandatory — It 
wo'.ild  he  !xri;iis^iV3  in  all  ca.-es  at  the  dls- 
ctti-'M   u'.    the    Go'.ernment    agencies    con- 

41  U  .?  C.  15.  Tr.-.Nsrris  of  Conirc.cts;  As.-^i-.i:- 
Jt:-NT  OF  Ct.\iMs;  Set-Off  hchmsr  Assignee 
:.'o  contra..'!,  or  order,  or  n.iy  interest  there- 
1.),  sh.il!  be  transferred  by  the  party  to  whom 
..uch  Cw>ntra.;t  or  order  is"  given  to  any  other 
puny,  end  nny  such  transfer  .'.hall  cause 
tli:  annulment  of  the  contract  or  order 
tru.is;erred.  .-o  far  aa  the  United  States  are 
c  •ivrerncd  All  rights  of  action,  i.o-Aever,  for 
a  y  '../icach  of  .such  contract  by  the  contract- 
ing parUcs.  are  reserved  to  the  Utilted  States. 
1".-;  provl.-ions  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
!-'.'-'ll  not  apply  in  any  ca.'e  iu  which  the 
niuncys  due  or  to  become  due  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  from  any  agency  or  department 
1'  :■:  ji.  u'ic:cr  a  conirnct  nrovidiig  for  pay- 
meats  aggregating  $1,000  or  more,  are  as- 
rl(ii;ed  to  a  ijank,  tru:t  comp.my,  or  other 
fl.ioifl'j'  irisit\ition,  incl'idUi"  any  Fed- 
eral lending  agency;  Provided,  1.  That  In  the 
cv'}  oi  a.  y  co;:lract  entered  into  prior  to 
G?tv')er  9,  1940.  no  claim  shall  be  assigned 
vuhout  th.c  consent  of  the  hoid  of  the  de- 
!)nrtment  or  agency  concerned;  2.  That  in 
the  Pise  of  any  contract  entered  Into  after 
tirfo'jcr  3,  1940,  no  claim  shall  be  a-slgi^ed 
II  't  ori-,-r-  under  a  contract  whl^h  forbids 
.sn-.h  as'ilgnmeni:  3.  That  unle.,^  otherwise 
ovpres~)y  permitted  by  such  contract  any 
SMCh  assignment  shall  cover  all  amounts  pay- 
Rl-lo  iiiK't"  r.iKh  contract  aiid  not  already 
|..'ii'l.  shall  not  be  made  to  n^ore  than  one 
p:.rf. .  and  5;ha!l  lot  be  subject  to  further 
n's.'fnment.  except  that  any  such  a.sslpnment 
ill  .v  i;-?  iiifide  to  one  party  an  a^ent  or  trustee 


for  two  or  more  parties  participating  In  such 
financing.  4.  That  in  the  event  of  any  such 
assignment,  the  assignee  thereof  shall  file 
written  notice  of  the  assignment  together 
vith  a  true  copy  of  the  instrument  of  as- 
FiMimcnt  with  la)  the  contracting  officer  or 
the  he"d  01  his  departme  it  or  aeency;  (b) 
the  stirety  or  sureties  upon  th-;  bond  or 
bonds,  if  any,  in  connection  with  such  con- 
tract; and  (c)  the  disbursing  officer.  If  any, 
designated  In  such  contract  to  make  pay- 
ment. 

Notwithst.-indii.g  any  law  to  the  contrary 
go.erning  the  validity  of  a-ssienments,  any 
a'=>i(;nment  pi-rsuant  to  this  section,  shall 
tonstitiite  a  valid  assignment  for  a'.l  purpose?. 
In  any  ca-ie  in  which  moneys  di'e  or  to 
Ue.ome  due  iinoer  any  contract  are  or  have 
been  assigi  ed  pursuant  to  this  section,  no 
liability  of  any  nature  of  the  assigni-r  to 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
fgeacy  thereof,  whether  arising  from  or  In- 
dependently of  such  contract,  shall  create 
or  impose  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
a.ssigace  to  make  restitution,  refund,  or  re- 
r-ayment  to  the  United  states  of  anv  amou'.t 
hereiotore  smce  July  1,  1950,  or  here.ifter 
re-eiveri  under  the  assgnnient. 

■\\v:   contravt   of    the   Department   of   De- 
fense,  the  General   Services  Administration, 
the  Atomic  E'lergy  Commission,  cr  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
design.iLCd  by  the  TrcsUlent,  except  any  such 
tontr.".rt  under  which  full  payment  has  been 
made,  may,  in  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency proclaimed  by  the  President  (includi'g 
the  national  emergency  proclaimed  Decem- 
ber IG.  1930)  or  by  Act  or  joint  resolution  of 
the  Congress  and  until  such  war  or  national 
emergency  has  been  terminated  in  such  man- 
rcr,  provide  or  be  amended  without  consld- 
craiion  to  provide  that  payments  to  be  made 
to   the   assignee   of   any   moneys   due   or   to 
be-ome   due  under  such   contract   .shall   not 
bo  siibjec-t  to  reduction  or  set-oiT,  and  if  such 
pro. ision  or  one  to  the  same  general  effect 
hh'i  been  at  .my  time  heretofore  or  Is  here- 
after i;icl-i.ided  or  laseried  In  any  such  con- 
tra.-t.  payments  to  be  made  tnerenfter  to  ".n 
as:l'   !Pf  cf  anv  money'-  die  or  t  >  become  (  'le 
'i.idcr  .^uch  contract,  whether  during  or  after 
sii-h  w.-*r  or  emergency,  rliali  1  tt  be  subjc-r 
to   reduction   or   set-otf   for   any   liability  of 
a:^y   nature    of   the    assignor   to   the   United 
St<ites  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof 
vvl-.ich  arises  Independently  of  such  contract, 
or  hereafter  for  any  liability  of  the  assignor 
ou  account  of   (1)    renegotiation  uader  any 
renegotiation  statute  or  under  any  statutory 
renegotiation    article    in    the    contract.    (2) 
finco,    (3)    penalties    (Which    term   does  not 
IncKide  amounts  which  may  be  collected  or 
witiil-eld   from   the   a.sEignor   in   accordance 
with  or  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  contract),  or  (4)  taxes,  social  security 
contributions,   or   the   withholding  or   non- 
withholding  of  taxes  or  social  ,<'ecurlty  con- 
tributions,   whether   arising   from   or    inde- 
pciiieiitly  of  such  contract. 

Except  as  herelti  otherwise  provlderl, 
nothing  In  this  section  .'hall  be  deemed  to 
affect  or  Impair  rights  or  obligations  1  ereto- 
fore  accrued.  (R.  S.  5  3737;  Oct.  9,  1940,  ch. 
77.'^.  li  1.  54  Stat.  1029;  May  15.  1951,  ch.  75. 
05  Slat.  41.) 

Noi E  —  ExcLP.p-r  From  SF'j^tf  Pfport  ?17,  «2d 
Conc.  Ist  Sess.  (1951) 

T'  e  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  998)  to 
facilitate  the  financing  of  defense  contracts 
by  banks  and  other  financing  Institutions, 
to  amend  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of 
1940,  and  for  other  purpo.scs,  having  con- 
Bldered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the 
bill,  f.s  amended,  t'o  pass. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Enactment  rf  S.  998.  will:  committee 
amendments,  would  mike  it  cicc-  thitabank 
or    other    fiiarcin-;    Ins'ltutioii    taking    an 
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Bssignment  of  claims  pursuant  to  the  act 
would  not  be  subject  to  later  recovery  by  the 
Government  of  amounts  previously  paid  to 
the  bank  as  assignee,  except,  of  course,  that 
it  would  not  prevent  the  Government  from 
o":'.aining  restitution  of  amounts  which  may 
have  been  paid  as  the  result  of  fraud. 

Secondly,  the  amendment  would  continue 
the  provision  of  the  present  law  that,  If  an 
assigned  contract  contains  a  "no  set-ou" 
clause,  payments  made  by  the  Government  to 
the  assignee  bank  will  net  be  subject  to 
reduction  or  set-off  because  of  any  claims  of 
the  Government  against  the  contractor  which 
arise  Independently  of  the  contract,  but  it 
would  also  be  made  clear  that  the  assignee 
would  be  protected  against  set-off  on  account 
of  claims  of  the  Government  against  the 
contractor  arising  from  renegotiation,  fines, 
and  penalties— claims  which  are  ordinarily 
regarded  as  arising  outside  of  the  assigned 
contract.  In  any  event,  however,  where  the 
Government  has  claims  against  the  contrac- 
tor, the  Government  would  be  allowed  to 
withhold,  out  of  payments  due  to  an  assignee 
bank,  any  amounts  in  excess  of  the  bank's 
interest  in  loans  secured  by  such  assign- 
ments. 

Finally,  the  authority  for  Incltidlng  the 
"no  set-off"  clause  In  Go\crnnicnt  contracts, 
which  is  now  restricted  to  the  Departments 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  would  be 
extended  to  contracts  entered  Into  by  the 
Gei.eral  Services  Administration,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  such  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  as  the  President  may 
designate.  However,  authority  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  clause  would  not  be  mandatory — 
it  would  be  permissive  in  all  cases  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  National  Emergencies  Act,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  rapid  consideration 
which  the  Senate  is  giving  to  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  strongly  urge  its  pass- 
age today. 

This  bill  represents  another  effort  by 
Congress  to  insure  that  Congress  and  the 
President  share  equally  the  re^jponsibility 
for  major  national  policy  decisions.  This 
bill,  for  the  first  time,  will  establish  cri- 
teria under  which  a  national  emergency 
can  be  declared  by  the  President  and 
provides  for  its  automatic  termination 
unless  extended  by  congressional  action. 

It  also  terminates  four  national  emer- 
gencies which  are  still  in  effect.  Most 
Americans  do  not  know  that  since  March 
6,  1933,  the  United  States  has  been  in  an 
official  state  of  national  emergency.  The 
1933  emergency  was  declared  to  deal  with 
the  Depression.  In  addition,  three  other 
national  emergencies  are  concurrently  in 
effect — the  December  16,  1950  emergency 
in  connection  with  the  Korean  war,  the 
March  23.  1970  emergency  to  handle  the 
Po.st  Office  strike,  and  the  August  15, 
1971  emergency  to  carry  out  certain  cur- 
rency restrictions  to  help  our  balance 
of  payments. 

Because  Congress  has  been  remiss  in 
not  terminating  these  emergencies,  many 
outdated  statutes  designed  to  give  the 
President  wide-sweeping  powers  to  meet 
the  emergency  situations  of  those  times 
remain  on  the  books.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  its  almost  2  years  of 
diligent  work,  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Termination  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency compiled  some  470  piovlsions  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  in  some  way  or 
another  delegate  extraordinary  powers 
to  the  President  in  times  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency. 


It  is  important  and  essential  that  in 
such  times,  the  President  docs  have  the 
powers  needed  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
But  it  is  also  essential  that  when  the 
emergency  is  over,  the  emergency  pow  ers 
eitlier  terminate  or  are  carefully  re- 
viewed to  insure  tiiat  they  make  sound 
and  responsible  permanent  legislation. 

In  times  of  emergency,  important  leg- 
islation does  not  receive  the  time  and 
attention  which  it  would  in  normal  times. 

One  provision  that  this  bill  would  re- 
peal gives  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  or  any  general  the  authority 
to  declare  any  pan  or  all  of  the  United 
States  a  military  zone,  within  which  any 
act  he  designates  may  be  punished  as 
a  crime.  Such  a  sweeping  provision  rep- 
resents a  potential  threat  to  American 
liberties  and  should  certainly  be  struck 
from  the  books. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  devises  a 
sensible  way  of  insuring  that  rapid  action 
can  be  taken  to  meet  an  emergency  situa- 
tion while  safeguarding  against  the  arbi- 
trary and  irresponsible  use  of  such  power 
by  a  future  President.  Under  the  bill, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  declare 
a  national  emergency  whenever  he  be- 
lieves it  "essential  to  the  preservation, 
protection,  and  defense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  is  essential  to  the  common  de- 
fense, safety,  or  well-being  of  the  terri- 
tory and  people  of  the  United  States." 

However,  the  emergency  could  be  ter- 
minated by  Congress  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution and,  if  not,  would  expire  at  the  end 
of  6  months  unless  explicity  continued 
by  Congress.  Moreover,  the  President 
would  be  required  during  the  emergency 
to  keep  a  list  of  all  Executive  orders,  pro- 
mulgations, rules,  et  cetera,  made  with 
respect  to  the  emergency  and  transmit 
tlie  texts  to  Congress.  This  provision  will 
provide  a  ccmprehen?ive  overvie-A-  of  all 
extraordinai-y  acts  taken  during  an 
emergency  and  a  measure  of  congres- 
sional oversight  over  such  acts. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  strikes  a  careful 
balance  between  the  need  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  in  the  case  of  war  or  another 
kind  of  national  emergency  and  the  re- 
quirements of  shared  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  it  will  be  passed  today  and 
speedily  acted  upon  by  the  other  House 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  rend  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3957 

An  act  to  terminate  certain  authorities  with 
respect  to  national  emergencies  still  in 
effect,  and  to  provide  for  orderly  imple- 
mentation and  termination  of  future  na- 
tional emergencies 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Emergen- 
cies .'Vet". 

TITI.E  I— TEI^MINATING  EXTSTINQ 
DECLARED  EMERGENCIES 
Sec.   101.    (a)    All  powers  and  authorities 
po8ses.sed  by  the  President,  any  other  officer 


or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government,  or 
any  Executive  agency,  as  defined  in  section 
105  of  title  5,  United  States  Cede,  as  a  result 
of  the  existence  of  any  declaration  of  na- 
tional emergency  in  effect  immediately  prior 
to  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  are  terminated  one  year  from  the 
date  of  such  enactment.  Such  termination 
sliall  not  .aHect — 

(1)  any  action  taken  or  proceeding  peiid- 
Ing  not  finally  concluded  or  determined  en 
such  date; 

(2)  any  action  or  proceeding  based  on  any 
act  committed  prior  to  such  date;  or 

(3)  any  rights  or  duties  that  matured  or 
penalties  that  were  incurred  prior  to  such 
date. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
W'Ords  "any  national  emergency  in  effect  ' 
mean  a  general  declcxation  of  emergency 
made  by  the  President  pursuant  to  a  statute 
authorizing  him  to  declare  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

TITLE  II— DECLARATION  OF  FUTURE 
NATIONAL  EMERGENCIES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  the  event  the  President 
finds  that  a  proclamation  of  a  national 
emergency  is  essential  to  the  preservation, 
protection  and  defense  cf  the  Constitution 
or  to  the  common  defense.  5-afety,  or  well- 
being  of  the  territory  or  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
claim the  existence  of  a  national  emergency. 
Such  proclamation  shall  immediately  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Any  provisions  of  law  conferring  pow- 
ers and  authorities  to  be  exercised  during  a 
national  emergency  shall  be  effective  and 
remain  in  effect  (1)  only  when  the  Presi- 
dent (in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section),  specifically  declares  a  national 
emergency,  and  (2)  only  In  accordance  with 
this  Act.  No  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enuclment  of  this  Act  shall  supersede  this 
title  unless  it  does  so  in  specific  terms,  re- 
ferring to  this  title,  and  declaring  that  the 
new  law  supersedes  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Any  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  President  in  accordance  with 
this  title  shall  terminate  if — 

( 1 )  Congress  terminates  the  emergency  by 
concurrent  resolution;  or 

( 2 )  the  President  issues  a  proclamation 
terminating  the  emergency. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  foUow-lng  the  decla- 
ration of  an  emergency  which  is  stl'.I  in  ef- 
fect, the  President  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  notice  stating  that  tlie  emergency  Is  still 
in  effect.  Any  national  emergency  declared 
by  the  President  shall  be  terminated  on  the 
dite  sp>ecified  in  any  concurrent  resolution 
referred  to  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
and  any  powers  or  authorities  exercised  by 
reason  of  said  emergency  .shall  cease  to  be 
exercised  after  such  specified  date,  except 
that  such  termination  shall  not  a.Tect — 

( A)  anj'  action  taken  or  proceeding  pend- 
ing n'^t  finally  concltided  or  determined  on 
such  date; 

(13)  rny  .ictlon  or  proceeding  bastd  on  any 
act  conMnitted  prior  to  such  date;  or 

(C)  any  rights  or  duties  that  matured  or 
penalties  that  were  incurred  prior  to  such 
date. 

(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  a 
nationnl  emenrency  is  dec'ared.  <i-id  not  hiter 
than  the  end  of  each  six-month  period  there- 
after that  such  emergency  continues,  each 
House  of  Congress  s'aall  meet  *o  consider 
a  vote  on  a  conciurent  resolution  to  deter- 
mine v.'i-.ether  that  emcrireticy  .shall  be  termi- 
nated. 

(c)(1)  A  concurrent  r.'-'olut^on  to  terml- 
naT«  or  continue  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Preside-it  shall  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be  One  such  concurrent  resolution  shall 
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L-e  reported  out  by  such  committee  together 
wiih  its  recommendations  within  fifteen  cal- 
endar days,  unless  such  House  shall  other- 
vi;e   determir.e   by  the   yeas   and   nays. 

(2)  Any  concLirrcnt  resolution  so  reported 
s'iiil  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
Hous'  in  question  (in  the  ca*e  of  the  Senate 
tne  LJ.ne  lor  debate  shall  ftoe  etiually  divided 
'•vt  .cen  tiip  proponenus  ai|d  tii'e  opponents) 
find  shall  be  voted  on  wiiSln  three  talei'.'.Uir 
c'a\s  thereafter,  unle-s  Aich  House  sh.'.ll 
o  "-.erw-^e  detpr.T.ln-:  by  _vc£.s  and  npy.>;. 

<3)  Such  a  concurrent: levjUitioniiSiied 
by  one  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
piiate  conirniiiec  of  the  "other  Hot-.se  and 
shall  be  reporte.!  out  by  such  con:mitiee 
to2  ther  with  Us  recor:>mcndatiO'.j  within 
fifiren  caleadnr  days  and  shall  thereupon  be- 
come the  pendlne  business  of  si;-h  Hoi'.so 
and  shaU  be  voted  upon  within  th.ee  cal- 
endar days,  unless  such  House  shall  other- 
wise determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  any  disat;reempiit  be- 
tAeen  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  wUh  re- 
spect to  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by 
both  Houses  conferees  shall  be  promptly  ap- 
pointed and  the  committee  of  conference 
shall  make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to 
such  concurrent  resolution  within  six  cal- 
endar days  after  the  legisktlon  is  referred 
to  the  committee  of  conference.  Notwith- 
siui.ding  any  rule  in  either  4)use  concernuig 
the  printing  of  conference  relorts  in  the  Rec- 
ord or  concerning  any  delay  ai  the  consider- 
ation of  such  reports.  suen»eport  shall  be 
a.ied  on  bv  boih  Houses  nol  later  than  six 
calendar  days  after  the  con^ience  is  filed 
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In   the  event    the   conferees  ftru   unable   to 
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aeree  within  forty-eight  hour; 
port  back  to  their  re.ipeciive 
agreement. 

(5)    Paragraphs    (l(-(4)    jii 
tion,  subsecti.-.>n  (b»  of  this  se  tion,  and  .sec- 
tion 6021  b)  of  this  Act  are  elected  by  Con- 

'Aj  as  an  e^ier-lse  of  the  r 
of  the  Senate  an-i  the  Hou 
ttve:.    respect i\ely.    and    as 
dec-ni.7d   a  part  of  the  rule 
respective! V.    but    appiicab! 
sier-t  to  the  procedure  to 
House   in   the  case  ol   resol 
bv  this  sub.sectlcn:  and  the%  '< 
rules  only  to  the  e.>;tent  thi 
consistent  therewith;  and 

iB)  with  full  recognition 
lutlcnal  rii^ht  of  either  Hous 
rules   (so  far  as  relating   to 
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the   procedure 
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House. 


of   that   House) 
manner,  and  to 
ca.se  of  any  other  rule  of  tha 
TITLE    III— DECLARATIONS    OF    WAR    BY 
CONGRESS 
Sec.  301,  Whenever  Congrei 
any  provisions  of  law  conferr 
authorities  to  be  exercised 
war  shall  be  effe-tlve  from  til 
declaration. 

TITLE   IV— EJCERCISE   OF 
POWERS   AND   AUlHli 

Sec.  401.   When   the  Presie 
national  eniergencv  no  pow< 
lies   made   ii\Ail^iSw.    by  statj 
the  event  of  aiy*niergency  si 
unless  and  t^xfil  the  Presidti 
provi.sioiLs  af  )av/   under  whif 
that  he.  ar  other  officers  will 
ificatiW^may  be  made  either 
t!on^/n  a  iiational  tmergencs^ 
iii'jre  '-ontemporaneous  or  suL 
t.ve  ordtrs  published  in   the' 
l*r  and  transmitted  to  the 
TITLE     V— ACCOUNTABILI'. 

TOUTING      HEQUIREMEN'l 

PRESIDENT 

Skc.  501    (a)   When  the  Pie| 
a  national  emergency,  or   Coi 
war.  the  President  shall  be 
maintaining  a  file  and  Index 
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orders  of  the  President,  Including  E.xecuLlve 
crders  r,nd  proclamations,  and  each  such 
Executive  agency  shall  maintain  a  file  and 
inde;:  of  all  rules  and  regulations,  issued  dur- 
u-.'  such  emergency  or  wrr  •scued  pursnant 
t'.  .  uch  d'-clarations. 

(b)  All  cuch  Mfjnifirr.nt  crders  of  the  Presi- 
cpiif.  Including  E.vccutlvc  order.!?,  and  such 
rules  .\nd  rcfeUlarions  shall  be  transmitted  to 
>.ic  Congress  pi-oniptly  unricr  means  to  as- 
Siiro  conlidentidilty  wncre  pppropriate. 

1  c (  Vkh- .1  the  President  declares  a  netionpl 
I'.ncrgency  or  Congre.ss  declares  war,  the 
I'rc.-.irient  sl-..ill  tran-.mlt  to  Coi  gies-.  v.liliin 
thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  three- 
nio;  uh  period  after  su  h  dccKiiati  3n.  a  rep'^Tt 
on  the  total  expenditure?  incarrcd  by  the 
Lulled  States  governme.-n  during  such  tnree- 
1. onth  period  which  are  directly  attributable 
to  the  exercise  of  pov.cr.s  ai.d  authorities 
con.ei-red  by  such  declaration.  Not  later  than 
iMriy  days  e'ter  the  termlna'ion  of  each 
such  emcigencv  or  war.  the  President  shall 
trai.s-nlt  .i  tiiinl  rept^rt  o".  nil  such  expendi- 
tures. 

IITLE  VI- REPEAL  AND  CONTINUATION 
OF  CERTAIN  EMERGENCY  POWER  AND 
OrTIhTt  STATUTES 

SEC.  601.  (a)  Section  349, ai  of  the  Im- 
n.  ^ration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1481 
(ai  )  Is  amended — 

il)  at  tl.e  end  of  paragraph  (9),  by  strik- 
ing; uut  ";  or"  and  in.sertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
p.  period;  and 

(2)    by  striking  out  paragraph  (10). 
ibi   Sectloa    2667(b)    of    title    10    of    the 
U'llted  States  Code  is  amended — 

111  by  inserting  -and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
fer.iph  (3) ; 

•  2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4);  and 
irj)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  (4). 
ic;  The  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  temporary  con- 
tinuation of  repilation  of  consumer  credit", 
approved  August  8,  1947,  (12  U.S.C.  249)  is 
repealed. 

y-i)  Sec  lion  Sun)  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
AuUioriiy  Act  of  1933  (16  U.S.C.  831d(m)  )  is 
rep^^aled. 

(fi)  Se.'ti;.-n  1.383  of  title  18,  United  States 
Cod»    Is  lepc.Ied. 

(f)  .Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  In 
regird  to  certain  matters  of  personnel  and 
admi'ilstration.  and  for  other  purposes"  ap- 
proved February  28.  1948,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  ib),  (ci  (d)  (e) 
and  (f)  (42  use.  211b). 

<y)   Section  9  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946  (50  use.  App.  1742)  Is  repealed, 
(h)   This  section  shall  not  affect — 
II)    any  action  taken  or  proceeding  pend- 
ing not  finally  concluded  or  determined  at 
the  lime  of  repeal; 

(2)  any  action  or  proceeding  based  on  any 
act  committed  prior  to  repeal;  or 

(3)  any  rights  or  duties  that  matured 
or  penalties  that  were  incurred  prior  to 
repeal. 

SEC.  602.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Art 
shall  not  apply  to  the  following  provlslois 
of  law.  the  powers  and  authorities  conferred 
tnereby.  and  actions  taken,  thereunder- 

(1  )  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  of  October  G 
1917.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  95(a);  50  USc' 
App.  5(b)  ); 

(2)  Section  673  of  title  10,  United  States 
C'lde; 

(3)  Act  of  April  28.  1942  (40  USC.  278b): 

(4)  Act  of  June  30.   194.')   (41   USC.  252); 
(5i    Section  3477  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

a:i  amended  (31  U.SC.  203) ; 

Ci)  Section  3737  of  the  Revl.sed  Statute.s 
as  amended  (41  use.  15). 

(b)  Each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
rest.  tutlves  and  the  Se-iate  having  Jurls- 
dlcllon  with  respect  to  any  provision  of 
law  referred  to  In  sub.sectlon  (a)(l)-(6)  of 
this  sei.tlon  shall  make  a  complete  study 
and  investigation  concerning  that  provision 


of  lav.-  and  make  a  report.  Including  any 
recommenda'lors  and  proposed  revisions  it 
may  have,  to  Its  respective  House  of  Con- 
gress within  two  hundred  and  seventy  da'.s 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  th.ls  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
inove  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whii.li 
the  bill  ttas  pas.<;ed. 

I-.Ir.  ^TATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion oil  the  table. 

Tl.e  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSl^IELi-).  I  thank  the  Sennlor 
Ir oni  Idaho. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

TliD  ACITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  osk 
unanimous  :ronsent  that  the  order  of  rec- 
ogr.ition  be  shifted,  so  that  the  Senator 
irom  Idaho  may  be  re;og>iized  at  this 
time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  orderec!. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure*  was 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WE  CANNOT  SPEND  WHAT  WE  DO 
NOT  HAVE 


M:-.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  economists,  Congressmen, 
and  joiit  plain  people  have  objected  tci 
deficit  spending  on  the  simple  ba.si.s 
that  you  cannot  spend  what  do  do  not 
have.  The  counter-argument  lias  run: 
We  can  do  it  because  we  are  doing  it 
Tiiey  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  ecc;i- 
omy  was  growing  over  the  years  of  con- 
tinual Federal  overspending.  Anybcdv 
who  suggested  that  in  the  future  there 
would  be  a  time  for  reckoning  uas  treat- 
ed like  a  prophet  of  doom— a  spoil  sport 
who  could  not  enjoy  a  good  time  and  did 
not  want  anyone  else  to  either. 

Today  the  principle  is  staring  us  in 
the  face.  You  still  cannot  spend  what 
you  do  not  have  and  we  still  cannot  leg- 
Lslate  away  the  facts  of  life.  If  we  could. 
I  might  begin  a  new  legislative  career 
with  a  bill  providing  for  the  rounding 
off  of  ni  to  3.0.  I  never  did  like  that 
fraction. 

We  have  to  legislate  within  the  facts 
of  life  which  include  simple  ones  which 
every  child  with  a  piggy-bank  would  un- 
derstand. If  you  spend  more  than  you 
have,  you  must  borrow  it.  If  you  borrow 
it.  that  action  itself  will  cost  you  money. 
Soon  you  are  borrowing  more  at  higher 
rales  not  to  pay  off  the  original  debt 
Itsolf,  but  the  compounded  interest  on 
the  debt.  Why  is  something  so  simplo 
lost  on  many  of  those  responsible  for  our 
economy? 

At  the  Economic  Summit  ConfCience 
m;iny  voices  were  raised  to  insist  that  the 
j-hare  ol  tlie  Fedeial  pie  not  be  cut  from 
the  budget.  What  they  were  really  wor- 
ried about  was  recession— not  inflation. 
What  they  fail  to  understand  is  that 
fair  prices,  decent  wages,  low  interest 
rates,  a  broad  range  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts, and  high  employment  are  the  re- 
sults, not  the  caiLses,  of  a  healthy  econ- 
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omy.  They  fail  to  understand  that  only 
a  healthy  economy  can  provide  the 
budget  surplus  out  of  which  may 
come  those  Federal  fluids  necessary 
to  help  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves. And  the  healthy  economy  itself  is 
the  effect,  not  the  cause  of  a  balanced 
budget,  and  the  effect  of  a  sound  mone- 
tary policy. 

There  were  some  at  the  Summit  Con- 
ference, specifically  those  who  partici- 
pated in  the  financial  section  of  the  con- 
ference, who  did  make  the  case  for  fis- 
cal responsibility.  And  I  tliink  that  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  these  were 
not  people  who  in  any  way  could  be 
characteri^ed  as  "special  interest 
groups."  Their  conclusions,  as  expressed 
in  prepared  summary,  read  as  follows: 

There  was  virtually  unanimous  opinion, 
that  much  greater  reliance  needs  to  be 
placed  upon  fiscal  restraint,  and  that  this 
should  take  the  form  of  cuts  in  Federal  ex- 
penditure. 

Those  conferees  did  not  make  spe- 
cific suggestions  as  to  where  the  cuts 
should  come.  This  is,  of  course,  tlie  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress.  But  they  were  ear- 
nest enough  about  the  importance  of 
controlling  spending  to  suggest  that  the 
Executivfe  might  for  the  short  term  be 
empowered  to  reduce  spending  up  to  150 
percent  to  achieve  the  desired  cuts  in 
Federal  expenditures. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that  I  am 
suggesting  an  immediate  cessation  of 
Government  aid  to  those  most  in  need. 
Alter  all  Congress  is  not  just  a  spend- 
ing machine.  We  are  empowered  with 
oversight  responsibility  as  well  as  the  de- 
vising of  a  delivery  system  which  made 
£o:nc  sort  of  sense.  It  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate to  object  here  that  100  or  even  535 
!>ieii  cannot  even  know  where  the  Gov- 
ernnipnt  billions  are  spent,  much  less 
how.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not 
even  pay  any  attention  to  the  results 
when  somebody  else  does  the  work  for 
us. 

For  example,  the  GAO  published  a  re- 
port on  the  administrative  functions 
and  their  abuses  in  OEO  which,  had  any- 
one bothered  to  read  it,  should  have 
caused  a  major  scandal  in  this  countiT- 
1 1  would  venture  to  suggest  that  con- 
centration on  some  scan(ials  to  the  ob- 
literation of  others  is  primarily  a  po- 
litical decision.*  Nevertheless,  the  mal- 
functioning of  the  system,  even  the 
blatant  theft  involved  in  OEO,  caused 
no  disturbance  whatever,  even  on  the 
part  of  those  who  most  profess  their 
concern  with  the  problems  of  the  I'Oor. 
The  purpose  of  OEO  was  not  to  initiate 
handouts,  which  merely  perpetuate  pov- 
erty, but  to  generate  seed  money  lor  de- 
velopment, and  increasingly  to  involve 
the  private  sector  as  programs  pro- 
gressed and  became  stable.  An  accepta- 
ble rate  of  generation  for  properly  nian- 
oqed  .seed  money  is  from  $10  to  $20  per 
dollnr  invested.  OEO's  return  was  80 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Sevf-nty-five  percent 
of  that  was  Government  cash.  85  per- 
cent of  which  went  for  staff  salaries  and 
administiative  expenses.  In  addition,  the 
GAO  furnished  example  after  example 
of  people  in  the  administration  of  the 
program  who  bought  houses  at  enor- 
inoivs  prices  from  membei.s  of  tb.eir  own 


families  for  OEO  uses  and  even  of  em- 
ployees who  simply  departed  with  the 
poor's  money  in  their  own  pockets.  How 
this  helps  the  poor  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  But  the  fact  is  that  there 
were  members  of  this  vei-y  body  who 
worked  diligently  to  perpetuate  this  sys- 
tem so  in  opposition  to  even  their  own 
stated  goals.  I  realize  that  this  is  just 
one  example  and  that  streamlining  one 
program  alone  will  not  save  the  econ- 
omy. But  by  providing  a  series  of  such 
examples,  maybe  we  can  show  the  Amer- 
ican public  how  we  ought  to  begin.  An- 
other area  to  consider  would  be  Federal 
contracts.  Just  as  cost-plus  Government 
contracts  must  cease  so  should  the  Davis 
Bacon  Act  which  governs  wages  paid 
under  Government  contracts.  There  is 
no  sector  of  Government  spending  which 
cannot  be  cut  down,  streamlined,  and 
inipi-oved. 

One  area  alone  should  not  be  bur- 
dened with  the  solution  of  inflation, 
least  of  all  the  Defense  Department.  I 
wonder,  Mr.  President,  if  I  am  begin- 
ning to  miderstand  the  thinking  of  those 
who  want,  in  the  name  of  beating  infla- 
tion, to  di-smantle  our  defense  system. 
It  may  be  that  their  theory  is  that  at  the 
current  rate  of  inflation  there  will  be 
nothing  left  to  defend. 

An  unfortunate  tendency  of  Congress 
is  to  hasten  its  abdication  of  responsi- 
bility by  the  setting  up  of  monstrous  bu- 
reaucracies. The  Congress  knows  per- 
fectly well  what  happens  next.  Although 
the  original  purpose  of  these  bureauc- 
racies was  to  rectify  an  evil  or  provide 
a  service,  their  main  function  shortly 
became  self-preservation.  Some  per- 
petuate themselves  by  complicating  the 
very  problems  they  were  established  to 
resolve.  Others  are  not  content  to  serve 
those  who  seek  out  their  assistance,  but 
actively  engage  in  ferreting  out  new 
clients.  Those  which  actually  get  the  job 
done  then  have  to  seek  out  whole  new 
areas  of  responsibility.  And  now  we  have 
provided  them  with  a  legal  services  cor- 
poration which  gives  lawyers  the  en- 
couragement and  money  to  bring  larger 
numbers  of  citizens  under  the  control  of 
more  bureaucracies.  We  recently  nar- 
rowly defeated  an  effort  to  create  a 
supcragency  in  the  name  of  consumers. 
1  liis  agency  would  presumably  have  rep- 
resented everybody  in  all  areas,  as  it 
would  have  had  "consumer  responsibil- 
ity" over  all  other  agencies.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  answer  to  the  question  who  is  a 
consumer  is  the  countcrquestion.  who  is 
not  a  consumer?  Turning  the  country 
into  a  nation  of  bureaucrats  is  not  the 
solution  to  inflation. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  some- 
thing I  expect  to  see  foisted  on  us.  Prior 
to  1969  the  budget  was  computed  under 
the  administrative  budget  concept.  This 
meant  that  trust  funds,  such  as  social 
security.  wei"c  not  reflected  in  the  budget. 
In  1909  for  the  first  time  since  the  Eisen- 
hower Rilniinistration  there  was  lip  serv- 
ice given  to  the  idea  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et. But  the  method  chosen  to  acconi- 
pli.->h  this  was  neither  a  curtailing  of 
spending  nor  an  increase  in  taxes,  but  an 
accounting  device.  The  budget  went  from 
a  deficit  of  !f;27,800.000  to  an  apparent 
surplus  of  something'  over  i^J  million  But 


behind  the  fancy  paperwork  everything 
was  the  same.  Now  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  what  happens  when  the  social 
security  fund  cannot  begin  to  make  the 
payments  required  by  the  quantum  jump 
in  benefits.  An  admission  of  bankruptcy 
will  have  to  be  made  before  the  expected 
run  on  general  revenues  occurs. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  next  sug- 
gestion will  be  to  return  to  the  admin- 
istrative budget  concept  as  a  way.  this 
time  not  of  creating  a  budget  surplus, 
but  of  reducing  the  deficit.  However, 
elaborate  accounting  techniques  wiU  not 
save  the  economy.  They  will  not  replace 
sound  fifcal  and  monetary  policies. 

I  noted  in  the  colloquy  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
there  v.ere  two  areas  to  which  the  major- 
ity leader  referred  as  causes  of  the  cur- 
rent inflation.  One  was  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  the  second  were  the  cur- 
rent oil  price  increases. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest,  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  that  it  does  no  good  lo 
seek  scapegoats  rather  than  confronting 
responsibility.  The  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  a  creation  of  and.  supported  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  mon- 
eys that  were  spent  were  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Oil  prices  are  the  result  of  ccngvps- 
sional  action  or.  perhaps  I  should  say. 
congressional  inaction  because  of  the 
facts  that  have  been  readily  apparent  to 
anyone  uho  v/ould  be  willing  to  listen  for 
more  years  than  Congress  would  care  to 
confess,  and  the  inaction  of  Congress  in 
meeting  the  emergency  energy  crisis  is 
the  direct  cause  of  the  increase  in  o:i 
prices. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  escape  resoon- 
sibility  by  its  failm-e  to  act.  The  respon- 
sibility for  where  we  stand  now  still 
remains  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Consress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  resulting  inflation  which  racks 
this  counti-y  is  still  squarely  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  if.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  to  find  a  way  out 
of  this  dilemma  it  will  require  affirmative 
action  by  Congress  as  well  as  by  the  Exec- 
utive. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  tnr.e  for 
Congress  to  join  with  the  administration 
and  seek  the  aflBrmativo  and  positive  pro- 
grams to  work  our  way  out  of  what  is 
not  nece.^isarily  an  economic  collap.^e  but 
a  serious  economic  problem. 

Thank  you  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  to  be  recognized  now  in  place  of  the 
Senator  Irom  Nebraska. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
i^i  nee  of  a  quoiiim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

I'he  second  assistant  legislative  tlerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidtni.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quvni:i>i  c.tll  be  rescinded. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

j. -re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

■  vld  bsck  the  rem-  jjider  cf  my  lime. 

I  '•"'icrsti'.nd  from  the  p.cting  Repuljli- 

.u  ]:'^rer  that  the  distinguished  S-rna- 

. -.r  from  NcbrarVri  v.ould like  to  hr.ve  liis 

-:^:5  jic-u^td  bark,  as  well. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tc-m- 

■  -r:   \.'r?'.cut  objection,  it  ic  -^o  crc'/jred. 


F.C  JTI.VE  MOnNC'G  BUSir.ESS 

Tiie  ACTI^:G  PRE.'^ir^NT  pro  tcm- 
;;ore.  Ur.der  tha  i^revioUS  |idcr  there  will 
i20w  be  ?.  period  for  tlieitran^action  of 
:0'itine  jiicrnir.g  busir.esoBcr  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  v^■ith  statjments  thc.ein 
.iriited  to  5  minute.-.         - 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  I^-esident,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  cf  a  ouolum. 

Th:-  ACTING  PRESID|I,-T  pro  ten:- 
;.:ie.  The  cicik  v.i.'i  call  %ie  loll. 

The  Etcond  asii.st^nt  laiilative  cltrl: 
F'-oceeded  to  c?ll  the  ic?].  1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.fPiesident,  I 
Ji.-k  unaniirous  consent  t|at  the  order 
for  the  ciu&iimi  c?.ll  be  resjnded. 

Th3  ACTING  PRESID:grrr  pro  tem- 
j:cre.  Wiihcut  objcTtion,  if  is  so  cjdcied. 

-A— 


me.:.':ages  tro 


:a  theJ 


PRESIDENT 


Mesaages  fiOrn  tl,e  Pi^^ident  of  the 
LViited  Stii'iCi  weie  coui;n«m:cated  to  the 
Senate    by    Mr.    HcitingI   one    of    his 

.ecrttcirics.  | 

AVPH'jVfi.    t.f-    BiSl 

A  rn.eisage  iroi.i  the  Pil':ident  of  tlie 
Ui.:t;d  S»aies  aatfd  that.^on  October  5, 
1&74.  he  3pr  roved  {^.nd  s5tned  liie  bill 
'S.  23_0<  to  e:-tend  me  appropriation 
auliicii^aticm  loi  r£portiE,i  of  weather 
ri-iOdirj„ationactivitit.-.       I 


ZXECUilVE    I.iESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  iji  executive  .session,  the  Acting 
Pie-jideiit  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Hathaway) 
laid  before  the  Senaic  messages  trom  the 
Fre.Tider;t  cf  the  United  States  submit- 
ung  .-runcsj  V  nominations  which  were  re- 
lerrod  to  ihe  apinopriave  ^onunittees. 

'The  n-minatlons  received  today  aie 
printed  at  the  end  ol  the  Senate  pioceed- 


P.FP-OitT  ON  RESCISSIONS  AND  DE- 
FERi^ALS  FOR  FL3CAL  IGTri— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pje.ideut,  I  a-.k 
uiiiniri^ouo  ci3:i.ent  that  a  me^hage  from 
the  Fre-ident,  received  during  adjouin- 
mfrin.  rv.'!ative  to  adciiiohai  letcissions 
and  def  rrraLs  for  the  fi.-cai  year  1&75  be 
held  at  the  de:k.  v.iih  tlic  previcus  mes- 
sage Irom  the  President  on  Ihe  same  ?u!j- 
.'cct.  until  both  ere  disiJcscgl  of  tcLethei- 

The  ACTING  PREoID^-T  pro  tem- 
.  'jit.  V/jihoul  objection,  itMs  so  o.dtred. 

'J  I.e  n.'  state  io  i..,  ijllc-.4s: 

1 
i"j  the  C<j,\yress  o/  the  Vni%d  67a/ei.- 

I  lierev.iih  report  on  auf^tional  rescis- 
sions and  deleirals  lor  tfie  fiscal  year 
1S>76,  as  required  by  tne  Congies.sional 
Budael  and  Lnpcjndmtut  f  oi.tiul  Act  oi 


1374.  Propo.^ed  re;cissicns  which  accom- 
pany this  message  total  §182  million  and 
deferrals  total  $3,239  million. 

Included  in  this  second  sMbmirion  to 
the  Congress  under  the  ne-v  act  are  re- 
port;; on  actions  concluded  before  the 
effective  date  cf  the  act  r,rd  thus  are 
not  r.ubject,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney Gererol.  to  the  provisici;s  of  th?  new 
act.  I  am  rerortin:;  this  additionnl  inior- 
ma'ion  bf'T'ause  I  be.'ieve  that  it  is  ap- 
i)roprlatp  to  keep  the  Congie?.-:;  informed 
en  tbp  status  of  ?.l!  fjnds  withheld  from 
c'blication. 

Hie  attachment  to  this  mps.-:5ge  li'jts 
the  items  leported  and  identines  those 
:i:tions  taken  prior  to  the  cfTective  dite 
fjf  this  aLt. 

Failure  to  take  the  actioas  reported 
•voi'id  result  in  $3.4  bullion  of  additional 
tjudcet  authority  becoming  available  for 
obli/ation.  This  v.ould  ipciT-r.':e  Federal 
.-;  ''ndi.jg  in  the  current  f.ical  year  by 
S12  million  and  in  fiscal  jjsr  1976  bv 
over  $220  million.  Additirmal  fpc-nding 
would  be  even  greater  in  1977,  the  first 
year  in  which  the  new  piocedures  for 
congressional  re\iev.  of  the  budget  will 
be  in  effect. 

The^e  action^  arc  essential  both  to 
ascure  efficient  managc-ment  of  funds 
and  to  help  keep  Federal  spending  from 
riri.ig  be.>ond  current  estimates.  These 
are  es-ential  steps  to  achieve  the  degree 
of  fiscal  restraint  we  need  in  order  to 
;  urh  inflation. 

GrRALD  R.  Ford. 
TiiE  ViriTE  House,  October  4. 1974. 


RFPORT  ON  COMPARABILITY  AD- 
.lUST^TENT  FOR  1-EDERAL  STATU- 
lOHY  PA"/  r,y STEMS-  ME3P ACE 
liiOM  TJIE  PRESIDENT 

IUm  ACTING  PRE.SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pcre  'Mr.  Haiiiawav^  laid  before  the 
Seni.te  a  iaes';rL'e  frcm  the  President  of 
the  liiiicd  Staic-s  tran.smiiting  a  report 
on  Ihe  ccmparabiliiy  adjustment  ordered 
lor  the  Federal  statutory  pay  systems, 
\\hich.  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  lelerred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  4?nd  Ci.il  .Service.  Ihe  messase  is 
UK  rollci'.s: 

To  the  Congress  oj  ihe  linited  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
;;t'ction  5305  of  title  5,  Uniled  States 
Code,  h.reby  it]>ort  on  the  comiiarabil- 
iiv  iid)u.-tnient  I  am  ordciKig  for  the 
Fed'.rai  statuloiy  pay  sy-btems  in  Octobcir 
1974. 

lilt;  Director  oI  the  OfTice  .if  Miiuai^e- 
mciit  and  Bud- ct  and  the  Ciiairmau  of 
ihe  Ljuifcd  Slates  Ci'.il  Service  CoiiiinLi- 
:-iiyn,  who  servo  jointly  as  u.y  ajjei't  for 
tedeii.!  pay,  ha-,  j  ie.,oininendc-d  u.  5.32 
l>erctni  aveiage  iiicrea.se  in  Federal 
sialutoiy  pay  rates.  The  Fedeial  Em- 
plojtfcs  Pa>  Council  and  oilier  eiiipluyce 
oitiani/atioii,i  na\e  j.'ioposed  an  increase 
of  HA  percent,  'iht-  Advis.Jiy  C.jui.niture 
on  Fc-deial  Fay  has  aneed  with  the 
iiietlivd  used  by  the  agent  to  arri.e  at  the 
5.52  percent,  bat  has  recommended  that 
it  be  au  menled  by  an  additional  IV  per- 
cent, piod  icing  a  total  inLifca.^e  of  7  22 
p;;rc<-iii..  'liji.    ud'hliojtal    !.7   pcicvnt  is 


based  on  a  special  study  of  pay  increases 
tliat  have  occurred  in  the  private  sector 
since  completion  of  the  annual  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  survey  on  which  the 
agent's  recommendation  is  based. 

I  have  decided  that  I  must  choose  the 
':-.j2  percent  increase,  without  tJie  addi- 
lion.-'.l  1.7  percent.  The  AdvLsory  Commit- 
tee ha-;  rnadc  a  forceful  case  for  the  ad- 
ditional amount  both  in  th-ir  report  p.nd 
in  their  meeting  with  ire.  However,  I  do 
not  feel  that  in  the  context  of  our  cur- 
rent economic  situation,  I  should  go  be- 
yond the  clearly  justified  increase  rec- 
or.nnended  by  my  ascnt.  This  increa:e 
!'ive.s  full  v.eiplit  to  full  scale  Bureau  of 
Labor  Pmtistics  survey  findins's  of  this 
year  in  the  .<^ame  manner  as  last  year. 

The  time  las  between  the  ar.nunl  BLS 
sui-vey  and  the  resulting  pay  adjustment 
Ivjs  been  r.n  integral  part  of  our  Federal 
pay-setting  system  sir.cc  the  principle  of 
\r.\y  comparability  w.is  first  adopted.  The 
cveuidiivj-  need  of  the  nation  at  present 
i-j  clearly  to  dampen  the  firer,  of  iafiati in. 
To  dcnprt  from  pist  practice  bv  the  use 
cf  a  special  survey  to  support  a  hirher 
incrca-:?  than  cen  be  justified  by  normal 
methods  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
risht  thine  to  do  at  this  time. 

I  have  noted  the  .Advisory  Committee's 
recommendation  that  the  results  of  the 
annual  survey  of  private  sector  pay  be 
made  available  by  July  1  of  each  year 
raiher  than  the  present  date  of  August  1. 
I  arn  in  full  asreement  that  an  earlier 
arrival  of  the  survey  results  would  be 
highly  desirr-ble.  since  it  would  provide 
more  time  for  all  the  parties  involved 
in  the  annual  pay  comparison  to  give 
tliorou,o;h  consid.'^ration  to  the  very  com- 
ijRx  i.s.-.irs  involved.  Therefore,  I  shall 
.cce  what  can  be  done  so  tliat  the  '-urvey 
results  will  rc-.cli  my  agent  by  July  1 
of  carli  year. 

I  am  transmitlii.r,  herewith  the  reports 
Ol  my  a",ent  and  the  Advisory  Committee, 
PS  well  as  a  copy  of  tlie  E\ecuti\e  order 
I  have  promulgaled  to  put  this  pav  in- 
crea.'^e  into  effect.  Also  transmitted  hcre- 
with  is  a  copy  of  an  Executive  order  I 
have  promulrjated  to  increr.sc  basic  pay 
;'nd  basic  allowances  for  quirters  and 
.■^iibsistence  for  mombeis  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  in  accordanc-'  with  sec- 
tion 1009  of  title  37,  United  States  Cede, 
as  added  by  Pi;blic  Law  93-410  of  Sep- 
tember 1 9,  1974. 

Ge.matu  R.  Ford. 
Th3  Wi'ite  Ho'.'se,  October  7.  1974. 


ML'SSAO)5  FaOM  THE  HOl^SE 

A  mes'-aae  from  the  House  of  Repio- 
sc-ntativos  at  2.04  p.m.  announced  that 
ine  ilou  c-  had  agiec-d  to  Iht-  concunent 
i<  solution  iH.  Con.  lie:.  6:.e  >  providing 
for  a  joint  se.s.-,ion  of  the  two  Houses  on 
Tujsui'.y,  O:to!)cr  3.  1974.  to  receive  a 
Jiic:vsa'ie  iiom  tlic  Pi(  sidcnt  of  the  United 
Slates,  iii  which  it  requests  the  coiiciu- 
iPiUu  cf  lh;»  Senate. 

'il)c-  m(.s.siii3'j  al::o  aunoiia -ed  that  the 
HoiJie  insi.'.ts  ui)Ou  its  amendiiicnts  to  the 
toi  cur:ent  resolution  tS.  Con.  Res.  81 » 
:C'I;'tiiig  to  unaccounted  for  personnel 
•  aptuivd,  killed,  or  luLss'iig  during  the 
Indoi.-ina  Cfnfii^;,  ui.sagrced  to  by  the 
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Senate;  agrees  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr. 
Hays,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  and  Mr.  du 
Font  were  appointed  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insists  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  bill  (S.  3838)  to  authorize  the  reg- 
ulation of  interest  rates  payable  on  obli- 
gations issued  by  affiliates  of  certain  de- 
pository institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agrees 
to  tlie  conference  requested  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Patman, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  IIanley,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Rinaldo  wei'e  appointed  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  thnt  the 
House  has  passed,  without  amendment 
the  following  Senate  bills: 

S.  283.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Bridg-epirt 
Indian  Colony  certain  land.s  in  Mono  Coun- 
ty, Calif.; 

S.  634.  An  act  to  declare  that  ceitp.ln  fed- 
erally owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  th.e 
tJnited  States  In  trijst  for  the  Kootenai  Tribe 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other  p'.imose.s: 

S.  1794.  An  act  to  amend  section  3u8  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
disbursing  ollicer,  depuvy  dirbursinp  officer, 
and  certilying  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  Printinp  Otiice: 

S.  2001.  An  act  to  reden;lr'.'.ate  the  Alnmor- 
gordo  Dam  and  Reservoir.  N.  Mex..  and  Sum- 
ner Dam  and  Lake  Sumner  resju-ctively:  and 

S.  2220.  An  act  to  repeal  D.c  "cooly  trade" 
laws. 

ENR'>L1CD    BlIlS    '-.!iiNF:n 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  aiBxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  3532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
L.  Tyndall,  Bruce  Edward  T>ndall.  Klmberly 
Fay  Tyndall,  and  Lisa  Mlchele  Tyndall: 

H.R.  5641.  An  act  to  atUhorlze  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  New  Me.\ico 
State    University.    Las    Cruces,    N.    Mex. 

H.R.  6202.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Johnson; 

H.R.  6477.  An  act  for  the  rellcl  of  Lucille 
de  Saint  Andre:  and 

H.R.  7135.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  with  re.spect  to  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  by  members  of  the  unllormed  -services 
and  civilian  otflcers  and  employees  for  dam- 
age to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property  incident 
to  their  service. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway  ■ . 


mental  request  for  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  for  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  $1,796,805  for  the  U.S.  Senate  (With  ac- 
company Ing  papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.   Hathaway)    laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Supplemental   REyut.sr    kiir    ArrKoi'KHTio.Ns 
FOR  THE  US.   Sen.vie    (S.   Dtic.   1)3    120) 
A   communication    from   the   Pivsident   tt 

tlie    United    States    transmitting    a    supple- 


REPORTS    OF    COMJ^ITTEES    FILED 
DURING   THE   ADJOURNMENT   OF 

THE   SENATE 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  October  4,  1974,  the  following 
reports  cf  comniittees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  a'.d  insular  Affairs,  wuhout  amend- 
me:U : 

S.J.  Res.  237.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  continued  use  of  certain  lands  within 
the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portic:;s  of 
an  existing  hvdrcelsciric  project  (Rep:.  No. 
03-1236). 

H.R.  3003.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  land 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  to  the  Wisconsir. 
Michiean  Ft.  ver  Co.  i  hept   No.  93-12351 . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insul.'.r  Affairs,  witii  amend- 
ments: 

H  R.  13157.  An  r.t  to  provide  for  the  e.^tab- 
lisiiment  of  the  Ciara  Barton  National  Kis- 
tor.c  Site.  Md.;  John  Day  FossU  Beds  National 
Montimeni.  Greg;.:  Knife  Ri.er  Indian  Vil- 
lages Naiionnl  Historic  Site.  N.  Dak.:  Sprine- 
Keid  Armory  Naticnv.l  Historic  Site.  Mr.ss  : 
'rii3ket,ee  Institute  National  Historic  Site. 
-Ma.:  and  Martin  Van  Buren  National  His- 
toric S.ie.  N  v.;  and  for  other  purposes  iHep*. 
No.  93  ::;33' . 

H.R  14217.  .\n  act  to  provide  for  !n.re?.'-.c> 
in  appropri.ition  ceilings  and  boundary 
change.^  in  certain  units  of  the  National  Park 
System,  to  authorize  appropriations  :or  addi- 
tional costs  of  iRnd  acquisition  for  the  Na- 
tioniU  Park  £•. stem,  and  for  other  piirooses 
(Reot.  Nc.  93 -1232). 

By  Mr.  F.^NNlN.  from  the  Coirmittce  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend - 
inent: 

H.R.  7730.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  purchase  property 
located  within  the  San  Carlos  Mineral  Strip 
(Rept.  93-1234). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
V  ere  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHILES,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  au  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3514.  A  bill  to  distlngxiish  Federal  grant 
and  cooperative  agreement  relationships 
from  Federal  procurement  relationships,  and 
for  other  purp,.ses  (Kept.  Nv>.  'ii   Vli'i  \ . 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ^REPT.  NO.  93-1237' 

Mr.  CANNON  submitted  a  report  from 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  3044)  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  primary  and  general 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective 
ofltlce,  and  to  amend  certain  other  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  the  flnancing 
and  conduct  of  such  campaigns. 


CONSERVATION  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION PROGRAMS  ON  PUBLIC 
LANDS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

'REPT.  NO.  93-12??' 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  a  rei>o:t  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
tH.R.  11537'  to  extend  and  exp.md  the 
authority  for  carrying  out  cori5enaiioa 
and  rehabilitation  programs  on  militair 
reservations,  and  to  autiiorize  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  programs  on  certain 
public  lands,  ^vhich  was  ordered  to  ue 
printed. 


VIETNAM  ERA  VETER.\NS'  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  Oi' 
1974 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

'REPT.  NO.  93-1240' 

Mr.  H.\RTKE  submitted  a  report  of 
the  com.mittee  of  ccnfeierc?  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tne 
r.mendments  cf  the  Hou-^c  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  'he  biil  'H.R 
12628'  to  amend  title  38.  United  Siaces 
Coce.  to  increase  the  rates  of  vocatiouai 
rehabilitation,  educational  assistance  and 
special  training  allov.ances  paid  to  eli- 
gible veterans  and  other  persons :  to  make 
improvements  in  the  educational  a^^sist- 
aiice  programs:  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  v^as  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ELI^•INATION  OF  ANNITTY  REDUC- 
TION FOR  SURVIVING  SPOUSE  /J':- 
NUITY  Fl-RPOSES— CONFERENCE 
REPORT  'REPT.  NO.  93-12-il  ' 

Mr  McGFE  subm.ltted  a  report  from 
the  committee  of  conference  on  tire  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  ou  tiie 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  -S 
628  >  to  amend  chapter  S3  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  an- 
nuity reduction  made,  in  order  to  provide 
a  surviving  spouse  with  an  annuit>-  dur- 
ing periods  when  the  annuitant  i*;  not 
married,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed 


EXECU'TIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  m  executive  session,  the  foUcwmg 
executive  reports  of  couumttecs  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr  WILLL\MS.  from  the  Committee  ou 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Kay  McMurray,  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board 

»The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
tirraed.  stibject  to  the  nominee's  commii- 
ment  to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  anj  duly  consiituieu 
conunittee  oi  the  Senate  >. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PKINT  OF  S.  4058 

Mr  TUNT^EY  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day I  introduced  S.  4053.  a  bill  which 
was  referred  to  the  Coinniittee  on  Com- 
merce. In  reviewing  the  copies  of  the  btll 
which  have  been  printed,  I  not«d  .\u 
error  which  should  be  corrected. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  u&animous  consent 
that  there  be  a  star  prlAt  of  S.  4058  wltli 
the  corrections  I  have  ndted  Incorporated 
therein.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


I.VTRODUCTION  Of  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

1\\Q  loilowing  bills  alid  joint  resolu- 
lioris  were  introduced,  rftad  the  first  time 
i.nd,  by  unanimous  cor|sent,  the  second 
tirac.  r.nd  referred  as  ipdicated: 

By  :>:.-  CHILES  (for  liinrself.  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  DoMENit  I.  Mi|  HuDnLi.bro.i,  and 
Mr.  B.\RTLi;TTi :     1 
S.  40S4   \  bUl  to  provid^a  tax  credit  or  an 
e-xcl'-i.^ion  from  gross  Incornfe  for  certain  inter- 
est on  savings  received   lij-   Individual."!.  Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  en  Finance. 


STATEMENTS   ON  IKTRODUCED 
BILLS  AI-ID  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CICLES  flor  liini.self.  Mr. 
NUNN,  Mr.  DoMENici.  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  and  Aft-.  Bartlett)  : 

S.  4094.  A  bill  to  proT*3e  a  tax  credit 
or  an  exclusion  from  ggross  income  for 
certain  interest  on  savfrigs  received  by 
individuals.  Referred  tolthe  Committee 
on  Finjince.  | 

i.vcen-ti\e:s  for  savi  .t-;  raciNr  foe  tcoNOBir 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Predkient,  saving.s  is 
the  key  to  economic  glowth.  Without 
substantial  growth  in  saifngs  there  can- 
not be  substantial  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy. I 

3ui  equally  important.|savings  are  Im- 
portant to  people.  Witlilut  savings,  the 
future  for  people  is  a-.vaUh.  One  of  the 
most  important  things  ^r  evci-y  Amer- 
ican is  to  have  confidcnce^hat  tiie  money 
i.e  earns  will  have  vali*  in  the  future 
and  to  know  that  it  i^  v.orthwliile  to 
:ia\e.  2 

Tlie  bill  we  aie  introdlcing  today  will 
create  additional  new  incentives  for  sav- 
ings. It  will  provide  a  cSoice  for  people 
of  a  tax  exemption  or  i  tax  credit  on 
interest  earned  en  savints  up  to  £1.000. 
This  way  incentives  forfsavings  v.ill  be 
provided  for  people  witl^iless  income  as 
well  a.s  incentives  for  p4>Ple  with  more 
income  without  ?iving  thf  well-to-do  all 
the  break.s  or  draining  thl  Federal  treas- 
ury. I 

This  bill  is  Irriportant^Jecausc  it  dees 
three  things  which  are  urgently  needed 
now  :  First,  it  gives  people  in  tl|is  coun- 
try a  strong  financial  irkeiuive  to  save 
while  inflation  is  push)n|  people  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  jnakes  .-savings 
worthw  hile  for  people.  I^  a<=sures  that  a 
real  return  on  savings  «ill  be  retained 
after  taking  acco'int  of  the  'ncreases  in 
cost  of  living  brought  on  by  inflation. 

.Scc>^i.d,  by  p.'oviding  this  inc.?ntive  on 
depo.sits  in  savinr.'s  in.'^tilution.s.  this  Icg- 
islaticn  will  generate  more  savings  in 
those  financial  irjatitutions  which  pro- 
-.iae  money  for  mortgages  and  building 
cyeiit.  This  will  meet  one  of  the  most 
u.-gr-nt  problems  in  our -country  today, 
the  need  to  Increase  the  supply  of  credit 
to  ti.-;  construction  :.ect»r  for  hoaslng. 
Housing  .starts  have  almost  come  to  a 


dead  standstill.  Something  needs  to  be 
done  now  to  bring  the  housing  sector 
alive  again.  It  is  vital  for  employment;  it 
is  vital  for  growth;  and  it  Is  vHal  for 
many  businesses  and  bank.s  In  the  con- 
struction industry. 

Finally,  this  bill  will  help  preserve  the 
saving  etliic  in  this  country  which  has 
been  part  of  our  economic  tradition.  Pie- 
."serving  a  sustained  flow  of  income  to 
savings  is  essential  to  the  long  run 
grow  th  of  our  economy.  If  savings  shrink, 
invcstnipnt  declines  and  the  ba?c  of  our 
cc'dnnmic  future  dw  indies. 

So,  this  one  bill  meets  three  urgent 
problems  at  once.  I  think  it  should  be 
one  of  the  pieces  of  the  economic  game 
plan  we  need  so  badly  to  tackle  the  twin 
ills  of  inflation  and  recession. 

Over  the  last  several  months  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  the  housing  Indu.stry.  It  is  Just 
as  clear  as  it  can  be  that  housing  Is  in 
a  criiis  state.  It  is  just  as  clear  that 
housing  is  the  quickest  way  we  have  to 
increase  employment,  spur  growth  and 
give  the  ccono.my  a  shot  in  the  arm.  It 
has  a  strong  ripple  effect  in  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  By  being  a  strong  job  sec- 
tor, housiiig  gro'.ah  puts  more  money 
in  peo]Jles  pockets  which  means  more 
tax  revenues  for  the  Government  and 
more  spending  in  other  sectors  which  in 
turn  adds  to  growth  In  the  economy. 

As  concern  for  the  economy  has  be- 
come broader,  we  have  become  more  and 
more  aware  of  how  important  a  factor 
recession  is  in  our  overall  economic  out- 
look. With  this  being  the  ca.se.  the  spurt 
to  housing  which  added  savings  and 
credit  vouJd  p-.-ovide  would  be  good  policy 
for  the  e;.onomy  as  a  whole. 

But  iiicreased  supply  of  credit  for 
hou.sing  is  ab.solutel"  crucial  for  the 
iiousuig  sector  itself.  In  Florida  housing 
starts  are  off  50  percent  from  last  year. 
Housing  is  the  hardest  hit  sector  by  tight 
mono:  pohcies  intended  to  attack  in- 
flation. In  Florida,  with  a  great  influx 
of  people  from  other  States,  housing  is 
more  important  still  in  our  State  than 
it  is  in  other  States.  In  Florida  .some- 
thing has  to  be  done  to  stimulate  the 
hou.sing  sector. 

I  think  this  bill  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  can  be  done  to  alle%'iate  the 
serious  situation  in  the  housing  sector. 
And  it  makes  sense  too  for  the  home- 
owner, the  saver,  and  the  economy  as  a 
wiiolc. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  virtually  all 
sector.';  oi  our  economy  are  suffering  dur- 
ing the  present  economic  crisis.  The 
hoaving  industr:-.  so  vjt?l  to  our  Nation's 
well  bting,  is  dying.  It  needs  more  than 
resr.!  citation,  it  needs  a  tremendous  In- 
fusion of  new  capital  to  revive  it. 

With  our  economy  buJfeted  by  duuble- 
diail  inflation  and  record  high  interest 
rates,  housing  starts  ha;ve  fallen  to  tiieii- 
luwest  kvLl  since  early  19C7.  In  spite  of 
Govemiiicnt  cfiorts  to  bolster  the  sag- 
ging hou;ing  market,  there  seems  to  be 
no  hope  of  an  earl:,  recovery.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  pinpoint  the  main  rca.son  for 
the  drastic  downturn  In  housing  starts 
and  building  permits.  We  only  have  to 
look  at  what's  happening  to  our  Nation's 


savings  and  loan  business  to  And  the 
answer. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  have 
long  been  the  bulwark  of  our  housing  in- 
dustry, providing  the  bulk  of  the  funds 
needed  to  build  and  to  finance  homes  for 
all  Americans.  Inflation  and  rising  inter- 
est rates  hit  these  associations  especially 
hard.  Indeed,  housing  and  heme  finance 
have  had  to  carry  the  heaviest  burden 
in  all  of  our  post-war  credit  crunch  peri- 
ods. The  flow  of  funds  out  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  continued  up  sharply 
in  August.  As  a  consequence,  these  a.s-'o- 
ciatioiis  have  had  to  cut  back  on  their 
mortgage  loans  and  mortgage  commit- 
ments. In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
there  simply  is  no  money  available  for 
housing. 

I  believe  the  most  effective  way  thr.t 
v.e  in  Congress  can  help  reverse  this  out- 
flow of  funds,  and  thereby  help  re\ive 
our  housing  industry,  is  to  provide  a  tax 
incentive  for  savers.  I  am  not  talkin;; 
about  a  tax  incentive  for  savings  associ- 
ations themselves,  but  an  incentive  lor 
private  individuals  to  save — vvhethcr  it 
be  in  a  bank  or  in  a  savings  and  loan 
a.ssociation. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  totally 
unique.  Several  bills  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject have  been  introduced,  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  Commit- 
tees are  working  a  similar  approach. 
Hopefully,  the  President  will  propose  leg- 
islation embodying  this  concept  in  his 
economic  mersage  tomorrow.  I  believe, 
however,  that  this  bill  gives  added  em- 
pha.'is  to  the  plight  of  our  savings  and 
loan,  tanking,  and  housing  inductric.-. 
More  importantly,  this  bill  contL-.ius  sev- 
eral iimovations  not  found  in  earlier 
billn. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  taxpayer  may 
exclude  the  first  $1,000  in  interest  and 
dividends  from  savings  invested  in  a 
bank  or  saving  and  loan  institution. 

The  taxpayer  may  elect  an  alternative 
of  taking  a  tax  credit  equal  to  one-third 
of  all  such  Interest  or  dividends  up  to  a 
maximum  credit  of  $260. 

Even  more  important.  Mr.  President. 
Ls  the  "human  effect"  of  this  legislation. 
At  present,  the  average  Georgian  and 
American  has  no  real  incentive  to  save. 
He  sees  his  rich  friends  reaping  the  high- 
est available  Interest  rates  based  on  large 
deposits.  He  see:;  his  own  hard  earned 
savings  being  con-umed  by  a  rate  of  in- 
flation twice  that  of  his  interest  eanied. 
Thus,  the  most  important  effect  of  this 
bill  will  be  to  restore  stability  and  equal- 
ity to  the  hard  earned  saving.s  of  the 
middle  income  Americnn. 

Tlie  tax  incentive  provided  by  this  bill 
gives  the  small  saver  a  chance  for  the 
tax  iilanning  opportunities  now  enjoyed 
exclusively  by  wealthy  individual:;.  A  tax 
incentive  would  contribute  toward  the 
baltle  against  higher  prices.  By  encour- 
aging our  cltizeas  to  .save  more  and 
spend  lc< s  we  would  be  taking  the  wind 
out  of  the  inflationary  spiral. 

At  fust,  we  mipht  think  that  a  tax  in- 
centive would  be  .self-defeating,  that  it 
would  "cost"  the  Treasury  something  in 
lost  revenue. 
There    Is    con.siderable    difference    of 
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opinion  as  to  the  possible  revenue  loss 
which  might  take  place  should  this  pro- 
posal become  law.  Many  people  feel  that 
fcscnuse  of  the  severe  depression  now 
taking  place  in  housing  and  construc- 
tion, these  tax  incentives  will  stimulate 
economic  activity  great  enough  to  off.set 
any  revenue  loss.  Whatever  the  result, 
a  careful  analysis  will  have  to  be  made 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  any 
revenue  loss  must  be  offset  by  closing  tax 
loopholes  or  by  reducing  excessive  ex- 
penditures in  our  Federal  budget. 

However,  e.5timates  made  available  to 
me  by  the  U.S.  League  of  Savings  As- 
sociations suggest  that  anj'  revenue  less 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  restoring 
the  health  of  the  hoasing  sector  of  the 
economy.  A  tax  exclusion  of  $1,000  or  an 
optional  tax  credit  of  $250.  would  attract 
more  than  $20  billion  annually  in  addi- 
tional deposits  to  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations alone.  This  would  finance 
more  than  700,000  residences,  including 
some  300,000  new  homes.  Experts  say 
this  much  construction  would  generate 
500,000  jobs  in  construction  and  suppUer 
industries  thereby  wiping  out  the  recent 
loss  of  jobs  in  these  areas.  They  point  out 
that  the  multiplier  effect  of  building 
300.000  additional  houses  would  increase 
our  GNP  by  almost  $30  billion. 

Mr.  President,  by  acting  promptly  on 
such  legislation,  I  believe  that  we  can 
rejuvenate  our  ailing  housing  industry. 
Our  tax  incentive  bill  will  al.'^o  dampen 
inflation  by  stimulating  savinps.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  help  us  meet  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  insure  a  decent 
home  for  all  Americans. 

I  also  point  to  the  important  fact  that 
this  legislation  will  assist  our  Natiori's 
rroductivity  efforts.  Many  businesses 
are  unable  to  generate  adequate  capital 
throUfj.h  stocks  and  bonds  in  todays 
market.  Businesses  need  capital  for  plant 
and  equipment  purchases  to  expand 
productivity.  Such  increa.sed  produc- 
tivity will  help  end  the  growing  short- 
eges  throughout  our  economy,  and  help 
drive  down  prices  and  control  inflation. 

Since  many  businesses  and  industries 
cannot  secure  adequate  capital  in  the 
bond  and  stock  market,  they  have  had  to 
turn  more  and  more  to  commercial  bank- 
ing institutions  to  secure  this  capital. 
This  has  placed  unprecedented  dcmar.ds 
on  banks  to  make  business  loans.  This 
bill  stimulates  savings  in  banking  in- 
stitutions as  well  a.  in  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  ictotniiies  tlie  impor- 
anre  of  enruring  that  banks  h.ave  ade- 
quate fimds  to  make  these  necessary 
loans  to  btisiness  and  industry.  Banks 
must  themselves  assign  priorities  for 
making  loans  for  housing  and  for  capi- 
tal expansion  in  industries  experiencing 
.shortages. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  convinced  of 
our  urgent  need  to  develop  a  coordinated 
Federal  policy  a'med  at  increasing  our 
productivity,  and  I  intend  to  introduce 
Ictislation  later  this  week  which  will 
address  possible  solutions. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opirortunity  to  pre- 
sent a  broad  proposal  on  increasing  our 
productivity  in  a  White  Hou.--e  meeting 
with  the  President's  top  economic  ad- 
visers. I  also  emphasized  the  need  for 


such  a  policy  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
with  Alan  Greenspan,  the  President's 
chief  economic  adviser.  In  addition,  this 
subject  was  discussed  at  length  with  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Dent  at  the  mini- 
summit  on  business  and  industry  in 
Pittsburgh,  September  16. 

A  healthy  rate  of  productivity  growth 
means  that  the  economy  can  support  a 
steadily  rising  standard  of  livmg  without 
necessarily  forcing  a  major  increase  in 
prices.  It  also  means  this  Nation's  prod- 
ucts are  more  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets. A  renewed  emphasis  on  increasing 
the  productivity  of  the  American  econ- 
omy will  provide  an  important  weapon 
to  be  used  in  the  battle  against  inflation. 

From  1965  to  1970,  America  had  only 
a  2-percent  annual  increase  in  produc- 
tivity. Japan,  however,  had  an  increase 
of  13.2  percent  annually  while  Germany 
had  an  increase  of  5.7  percent.  American 
productivity  is  not  gaining  but  rather  los- 
ing ground  to  our  free  world  competitors. 

The  legislation  I  will  introduce  recom- 
mends a  thorough  review  of  existing 
laws  and  regulations  to  assess  their  im- 
pact on  productivity.  It  will  also  encour- 
age the  deliverj'  of  research  and  develop- 
ment to  those  who  need  it  most,  and  wi;i 
focus  on  stimulating  productivity  growth 
at  the  State  and  local  levels.  All  sectors 
of  the  economy  must  be  enhsted  in  a  na- 
tional drive  to  increase  productivity  and 
my  proposal  will  seek  this  end. 

Being  aware  of  the  legislative  time- 
table before  us,  I  am  hoping  the  Presi- 
dent will  provide  support  for  such  legis- 
lation by  giving  emphasis  to  tlie  need  for 
increasing  productivity  in  his  speech  to- 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
outflow  of  funds  from  savings  and  loan 
institutions  and  banks  has  increased  to 
a  critical  level.  In  August  of  this  year, 
the  outflow  from  federally  insured  sav- 
ings and  loans  jiunped  to  $1.24  billion 
which  is  Uie  worst  drain  in  over  4  years. 

Needless  to  say,  this  outflow  did  not 
occur  by  coincidence  at  a  time  when  new 
housing  starts  also  slipped  i-o  a  4-ycar 
low.  The  August  housing  starts  were 
down  15  percent  from  Julv  and  45  per- 
cent from  last  year.  The  main  problem 
in  the  housing  industry  is  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  mortgage  money.  Since  the 
bulk  of  this  money  comes  from  the  sav- 
mgs  and  loan  institutions,  any  significant 
outflow  will  naturally  have  an  adverse 
eifect  on  new  hoasing  starts. 

The  flight  of  capital  to  areas  of  hinher 
earnings  has  affected  banks  as  well.  The 
interest  rates  on  their  savings  accounts 
do  not  equal  the  return  th.nt  may  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere.  This  leaves  banks  with 
insufficient  funds  to  meet  the  demands 
for  capital,  v  hich  can  have  a  detrimen- 
tal effect  on  business. 

Capital  h.as  a  tendency  to  seek  the 
lc\el  of  highest  returns  and  since  there 
are  other  money  markets  which  will  give 
a  liigher  retm-n.  capital  mo\es  to  those 
markets.  The  sale  of  Ti-easury  notes  is 
an  example  of  this  concept  in  operation. 
V>'hen  the  Trcasur;.  offered  notes  at  a 
$1,000  mininuun  in  early  August,  there 
wiy;  a  rush  of  small  investors  to  snap 
up^he  oblij^ations  with  a  hifhcr  rate  of 
return  than  they  could  earn  In  a  sav- 


ings and  loan  institution.  This  response 
forced  the  Treasury  to  make  their  next 
offering  with  a  $10,000  minimtun  in  or- 
der to  forestall  any  further  drain  from 
savings  and  loan  institutions  or  banks. 

By  offering  the  smaU  investor  a  tax 
saving  if  he  keeps  his  money  in  a  sav- 
ings account  at  a  savings  and  loan  iiOLti- 
tution  or  b.^nk.  we  should  be  able  to 
counterbalance  tlie  higher  interest  rates 
in  other  areas  and  thereby  increase 
available  funds  for  capital-starved  sec- 
tors such  as  the  housing  industry  or 
sm?.!!  businesses. 

To  encourage  savings — and  the  place- 
m.ent  of  saved  funds  in  banks  and  sav- 
ings and.  loan  institutions  where  they 
can  be  easily  funneled  in  housing  and 
productive  enterprises — I  am  today  jcin- 
uig  in  the  introduction  of  this  legi.-^Ia- 
tion  which  would  provide  a  tax  incen- 
tive to  individuals  to  save.  For  tiiose  in 
a  tax  bracket  below  50  percent,  up  to 
$1,000  in  interest  payrnents  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  taxation:  for  those  in  the 
higher  income  brackets,  there  would  be 
a  tax  credit  of  $1  for  every  $3  interest 
received,  up  to  a  limit  of  $260. 

The  bill.  I  believe,  has  a  .-lumbpr  of  ad- 
vantages. It  would  encourage  savings.  It 
would  place  s.tvings  in  tho^e  institutio;-.s 
which  provide  capital  for  housing,  ex- 
pansion of  productive  capacity  and  ether 
similar  enterprises.  It  wotild  pro\  ide  a  tr  :: 
break  for  sm.all  investoi-s.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  greater  incentive  to  llioie  in  t^ie 
lov.-cr  income  brackets  than  to  thoje  in 
the  higher  ones.  It  would  be  less  cosily 
in  terms  of  revenue  lo--s  than  thc- 
straight-out  exclusion  proposal?. 

We  continuallj-  Iiear  that  we  have  two 
problems — inflation  and  stagna;ion—  '.i 
the  economy.  In  a  way.  this  lefci^latlon 
works  toward  the  resolution  of  both  prob- 
lems. First,  it  will  encourage  savings  b;. 
our  citizens  and  thus  tend  to  restrict  ir- 
flationa-T  spendii:g.  At  the  same  time  :t 
should  be  a  spur  to  the  housing  marker, 
where  capital  is  practically  imava;labie 
and  it  could  provide  for  some  needed  i?> 
dustiial  expansion.  And,  both  of  cho.-e 
should  improve  the  employment  outlooic. 
Furthermore,  it  can  help  divert  lunds 
into  those  sectors  of  tlie  economy  v.hich 
have  been  suffering  p.i:d  increase  tiie 
availabiht"  of  suprlies  which  have  ^e^?;^ 
tight  and  fraught  with  price  Fre=;?t:res. 

CertaitiiV  this  legislation  represents  no 
comprehensive  attatk  on  our  problen;s 
CertiiUily  we  will  have  to  do  more.  Bur. 
repeatedly,  the  lack  of  capital  is  mc;:- 
tioned  as  orie  of  the  most  pressing  of  oiu' 
economic  problems  and  this  goei;  st;\4  _-ln 
to  the  heart  of  tiiat  prot;lcm. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  311  LS 
AND  JOINT  RFSOIUTTCNS 


At  the  r'.'que>t  of  ^L■.  Kknnedy. 
Senator  irom  Wasiiington  ^Mr.  :>Uc 
SOX »  w  as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
the  Nation.d  Science  Policy  and  Pr 
itics  Act. 

S.      3413 

At  the  request  of  Mr    M.\.\i.FiELr. 
Sonutor  from  Indiana  iMr.  B.'Wh* 
the   Senator   from   Massachirsetts 


tlie 
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Brooke)  were  added  as  cospoiisors  of  S. 
3418.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Privacy 
Board. 

S.      3707 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (?Ir.  Hathaway)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3707,  a  bill  to 
pro\ide  a  tax  credit  for  investments  in 
savings  accounts. 

S.      3903 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  ;To\ver)  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr.  Ribi- 
coFFi  wore  added  as  eosponsors  of  tlie 
bill  (S.  3903)  to  extend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistances  Act  of  1972  for  7 
years. 

S.      360e 

At  the  request  of  Mi^  Taft.  (ho  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  E.;ooke', 
the  Senator  from  Nev/  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield  I,  and  tlie  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  were  added 
as  eosponsors  of  S>^903,  a  bill  to  revise 
and  improve  the  progi^Svm  of  supplement 

q1       CO/^lll'if^'       iiin/-v»-v-»rt       #^r.*r^tr..i;,  I,  —  J       !_..       i.;Ai 


al  security  income  estaoJished  by  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses. 

S.      3S)82 

At  the  reriuest  of  Mr.  'Weicker.  th^ 
Senator  from  California  ( Mr.  Cranston  > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3982,  a 
bill  to  restrict  the  authority  for  inspec- 
tions of  tax  returr.=^  and  the  diJ^closm-e  of 
information  cortained  therein,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    2034 

At  the  request  of  Mi".  Aeourezk,  the 
Senator  frcm  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock',  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias",  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3981,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
birthday  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  ss  a  legal 
public  holiday. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
117-^UBMI3SION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATTNG  TO 
INFLATIONARY  IMPACT  OF  FED- 
ERAL   EXPENDITURES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  > 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S   INPL.MION.ART 
TRAVEL   F.XPCriSES 

.  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  this  year 
of  inflation  and  budget  restraint,  I  was 
shocked  to  discover  that  employees  in 
deptertments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Gov^iment  are  spending  almost  S2  bil- 
hon  a  year  on  travel  and  transportation 
to  out-of-town  conferences,  meetings, 
and  other  employee  transportation.  A 
clo.se  examination  of  the  fine  print  in  the 
U.S.  Budget  documents  has  revealed  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  spend 
$1,926,615,000  on  travel  this  vear,  after 
spending  $1,843,251,000  and  $1,787,804.- 
000  over  the  past  2  years. 


With  inflation  being  fed  by  excessive 
Federal  spending,  and  with  the  vital  need 
to  conserve  energy,  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  .'ipend  such  siuns  on  travel  expenses. 

Nearly  99  percent  of  the  travel  ex- 
pense.: arc  .^pent  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Governmcrt.  with  the  leg- 
islative and  judiciary  branches  account- 
ing for  approxinialely  1  percent  of  the 
total. 

While  I  believe  it  is  important  f?r  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  courts  to  care- 
fully review  their  travel  budgets,  the 
largest  .'savings  can  be  achieved  in  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  expressmg  the  sense  of  tha 
Cong'-ess  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  tnke  immediate  steps  to  reduce 
Federal  siicnding  on  travel  and  transpor- 
tation by  Federal  employees  by  at  least 
25  percent. 

A  25  percent  reduction  in  Federal 
travel  expenditures  would  save  over  $480 
million  in  this  year's  budget  and  untold 
millions  of  dollar^  in  energy  costs.  De- 
.spile  the  claims  by  proponents  cI  more 
and  more  Federal  spencfing  that  the  Fed- 
e'-al  budget  cannot  be  cut.  a  25  percent 
cui  in  travel  would  save  close  to  a  half 
'  Uion  dollars  without  diminishing  the 
effectiveness  of  any  Federal  program. 
While  a  certain  amount  of  travel  is  nec- 
ersary  in  tiie  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness, reductions  in  travel  could  be 
achieved  by  using  the  telephone,  teletype 
and  other  modern  means  of  communica- 
t  rns.  This  legislation  would  still  allov.- 
rlo  e  to  $1.5  billion  for  travel  expendi- 
tu'-es.  wbich  is  nnt  an  in.sufricient  sum. 

Inflation  and  the  need  to  conserve  en- 
er;y  h  ve  caa^ed  millions  of  Americans 
to  cut  Ijack  or  cancel  their  travel  plans. 
Virtually  eveiy  business  and  private  or- 
gaiii.^ation  has  been  forced  to  reduce  its 
travel  budget  to  save  money  and  fuel.  Yet 
the  Federal  Government  has  increased 
its  travel  budget  nearly  $100  million  in 
the  past  year. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  in  1967, 
I  h  ve  seen  that  the  bigger  the  bureauc- 
racy, the  more  money  is  wasted  on  su- 
perfluous expenses.  This  is  certainly  true 
in  the  case  of  travel  expenditures. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  spend  a  total  of 
$77,949,000  this  year  on  travel  ani  trans- 
portation alone,  which  is  $5  million  more 
than  the  Transportation  Department  will 
spend  on  its  own  transportation 
expenses. 

Within  HEW,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration will  spend  $21,685,000  on 
travel  expenses.  Surely,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  could  put  this  $21 
million  to  better  use  by  spending  more 
of  the  money  on  our  elderly  than  on  out- 
of-town  travel. 

The  Agricultui-e  Department's  total 
transportation  budget  exceeds  $112  mil- 
lion, yet  the  State  Department,  which 
has  embassies  and  offices  throughout  the 
world,  will  only  spend  $28  million  on 
travel  expenses. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  will 
spend  $1,950,000  and  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  operating  on  only  limited 
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standby  basis  since  the  draft  was  elimi- 
nated, will  spend  $1  million  on  travel 
expenses  this  year. 

One  httle-known  Government  unit, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, which  is  headquartered  in  Wash- 
ijigton  to  plan  the  orderly  development 
of  the  Nation's  Capitr;l,  will  .spend  $18,OC0 
on  travel  expenses. 

Tiie.-3  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
exorbitant  travel  budgets.  Virtually  every 
single  Federal  department,  agency,  com- 
mis:-ion,  council,  or  board  has  similar 
tr.^vcl  accounts.  These  travel  expendi- 
tures can.  and  must,  be  cut. 

Last  December  the  Senate  agreed  to 
my  amendment  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  immediately  take  steps  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  fuel  it  consumes  by  one- 
third.  During  the  period  of  Januarv 
through  March  1974.  the  energy  sav- 
ing.s  amounted  to  an  equivalent  of  30 
million  barrels  of  oil  or  $240  million  in 
reduced  energy  costs. 

V/hen  I  first  proposed  my  amendment. 
I  realised  that  a  one-third  reduction  in 
Government  fuel  consumption  called  for 
initiative  and  sacrifices  by  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Similarly.  I  realise 
tlat  a  25-percent  cut  in  Fe(icral  travel 
expenditures  will  cause  inconveniences. 
But  if  the  Federal  Government  expects 
the  American  people  to  cut  energy  con- 
sumption and  sacrifice  in  the  batMe 
against  inflation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  provide  the  leadership. 

A  2.:--percen*  cut  in  travel  expenditures 
will  save  S480  million,  conserve  fuel,  and 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  serious  in  its 
efforts  to  lead  this  country  through  a 
very  difficult  period. 

The  concurrent  iesoiution  readi  a; 
follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  117 
neiolvcd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  c./ 
Representatives  concurring) .  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that — the  President  should  t?ke 
immediate  steps  to  restrain  the  inflationary 
impact  of  Federal  expenditures  and  to  cou- 
Esrve  the  use  of  energy  by  ordering  each  de- 
partment and  agency  of  the  Federal  Goveri:- 
ment  to  reduce  expendlUires  on  the  travel 
and  transportation  of  persons  bv  at  least  2.=. 
percent. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  422— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  REL.^T- 
ING  TO  THE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  CONTROL  OF  RAPE 


'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. ) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  Sense  of  the  Senate 
Resolution  asking  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  to  conduct  a 
conference  that  will  study  the  incidence 
of  rape  and  ways  in  which  the  crime  of 
forcible  rape  may  be  controlled  and  the 
victims  of  rape  properly  treated.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  conference  will  be  to  produce 
proposals  for  congressional  and  adminis- 
ti-ative  action  to  improve  the  response  of 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  the 
growing  rate  of  sexual  assaults  in  this 
country. 

The  crime  of  forcible  rape  an.d  other 
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assaults  Is  on  the  rise  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  latest  FBI  uniform  crime 
statistics  show  that  the  rate  of  rape  has 
increased  9  percent  from  1972  to  1973, 
a  greater  rate  increase  than  for  any  other 
violent  crime.  The  nationwide  increase 
in  the  rate  of  rape  is  9.7  percent,  twice 
the  average  Increase  in  crimes  against 
the  person.  Women's  groups  and  other 
concerned  citizens  are  justifiably  con- 
cerned about  what  is  being  done  to  con- 
trol this  vicious  crime  and  to  provide 
social,  medical,  and  legal  assistance  to  the 
thousands  of  women  who  will  be  sexually 
assaulted  this  year.  The  need  for  Im- 
proved local  police  effort  in  this  area  is 
highhghted  by  the  fact,  well  recognized 
among  law  enforcement  officers,  that  rape 
is  among  the  most  underreported  of  seri- 
ous crimes. 

On  September  10,  the  Senate  passed 
the  Mathias  amendment  to  the  Health 
Services  Act,  to  create  a  National  Center 
for  the  Control,  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment of  Rape  within  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health.  Once  the  Health  Serv- 
ices Act  is  signed  by  the  President  our 
Nation  will  be  on  its  way  toward  having 
its  first  and  much  needed  Federal  agency 
whose  primary  responsibility  is  for  the 
prevention,  control  and  treatment  of 
rape.  It  would  be  optimistic,  however,  to 
anticipate  that  the  National  Rape  Cen- 
ter will  be  in  operation  before  the  end 
of  next  summer.  My  immediate  concern 
is  for  what  we  will  be  doing  about  the 
crime  of  rape  this  coming  winter  and 
spring.  We  expect  to  see  the  end  of  year- 
round  daylight  savings  time  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  This  winter,  the  sun 
will  set  hturs  earlier  in  cities  and  towns 
across  the  country,  and  women  will 
spend  increased  hours  in  fear  of  sexual 
assault. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration is  currently  the  only  Fed- 
eral agency  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  help  improve  services  to  tiieir 
communities.  The  resolution  that  I  in- 
troduce today  asks  the  LEAA  to  host  a 
conference  to  be  attended  by  represen- 
tatives from  law  enforcement  agencies, 
women's  groups,  citizens  groups,  and 
other  appropriate  organizations.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  for  LEAA 
to  find  out  what  the  people  feel  is  needed 
to  improve  local  services  for  victims  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  female  popula- 
tion from  sexual  assaults.  Many  women 
have  expressed  a  feeling  of  isolation 
from  the  police  because  of  the  way 
women  are  treated  by  the  male  officers 
and  the  treatment  they  expect  to  receive 
upon  reporting  a  rape. 

Suggestions  such  as  more  female  offi- 
cers assigned  to  rape  cases  and  more 
centers  for  the  treatment  of  rape  vic- 
tims have  been  proposed  by  women  and 
other  involved  citizens.  A  dialogue  be- 
tween the  people  whom  they  are  protect- 
ing would  allow  LEAA  to  know  where  the 
fears  are  and  where,  in  the  view  of  the 
public,  our  law  enforcement  agencies  can 
improve  services  to  their  communities. 
It  is  necessary,  as  well  for  citizen  rep- 
I'esentatives  to  discover  the  obstacles 
that  may  exist  to  implementation  of  their 
proposed  programs  and  policies. 


LEAA  will  be  asked  to  produce  through 
this  conference  proposals  for  legislative 
and  administrative  action  toward  the 
solution  of  the  rape  problem.  These 
proposals  would  be  expected  to  indicate 
new  actions  that  LEAA  can  take  within 
its  present  authority,  administration  ac- 
tions that  would  require  legislative  sup- 
port and  new  authority  that  might  be  re- 
quired from  Congress  for  LEAA  to  ac- 
complish its  intended  goals  more  effec- 
tively. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  LEAA  is  cap- 
able of  or  should  bear  the  full  Federal 
responsibility  for  coordinating  local  ef- 
forts in  controlling  rape. 

LEAA  has  the  limited  re.'ponsibility  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  lav;  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  planning 
agencies  and  for  State  and  local  pro- 
grams for  improvement  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice. 

It  also  has  a  limited  budget  for  discre- 
tionary grants  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects.  There  are  many  aspects 
to  comprehensive  rape  treatment  and 
control  programs  that  would  require  as- 
sistance and  direction  that  LEAA  has 
neither  the  authority  nor  tiie  staff  capa- 
bility to  provide. 

In  the  future  we  can  expect  to  see  the 
development  of  service  centers  that  pro- 
vide the  whole  range  of  services  and 
treatment  for  rape  victims  and  progi-ams 
for  comprehensive  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  rape.  Hopefully,  the  National  Rape 
Center  will  encourage  and  coordinate  tliis 
development.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  encourage  LEAA  to  increase 
its  encouragement  of  and  assistance  for 
local  responses  to  the  need  for  rape  con- 
trol and  victim  services  within  its  cur- 
rent authority. 

LEAA  should  also  explore  its  need  for 
new  authority  from  the  Congress  to  ac- 
complish its  legislated  goals  more  effec- 
tively. 

The  increase  in  the  rate  of  rape  has 
been  steady  over  the  last  5  years  with  a 
brief  levelling  off  between  1969  and  1970. 
Since  1968.  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
forcible  rapes  has  been  an  alarming  62 
percent.  This  Is  a  national  problem.  The 
Southwest  region,  which  includes  the 
State  of  Texas,  experienced  a  5.8-per- 
cent increase  in  rapes  per  100,000  in- 
habitants over  the  last  year.  The  Western 
States  reported  almost  as  high  a  rate  as 
that  of  Metropolitan  New  York  City. 

While  the  national  average  increase 
was  9  percent  last  year,  the  north-cen- 
tral region  reported  a  10.4-percent  in- 
crease and  the  South  experienced  a  9.7- 
percent  rise  in  the  same  period. 

This  problem  is  not  confined  just  to  the 
big  cities.  Large  numbere  of  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  are  reporting  an  increas- 
ing incidence  of  sexual  assaults  that  was 
virtually  nonexistent  in  previous  years. 

The  FBI  crime  index  shows  that  24.3 
of  every  100,000  people  were  rape  vic- 
tims during  1973.  This  is  a  distortion  of 
the  ti-ue  picture.  The  disturbing  truth  is 
that  47  of  every  100.000  females  were  re- 
ported rape  victims.  Twice  the  rate  in  the 
crime  index. 

Of  course,  even  these  statistics  can- 
not reflect  a  completely  accurate  picture 
of  crime  in  the  United  States.  Because 
of  the  widespread  reluctance  to  report 


sexual  assaults,  the  failure  of  some  law 
ejiforcement  agencies  to  submit  crime 
reports  to  the  FBI  and  the  lack  of  any 
national  figures  for  many  crimes,  sucii  as 
sexual  assaults  on  children,  we  have  only 
an  estimate  of  the  act-aal  incidence  of 
any  crime.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the 
estimates  that  are  available  are  prob- 
ably much  lower  than  the  imknown  real 
figures.  This  grim  situation  calls  for 
immediate  and  decisive  action  by  the 
LEAA. 

I  hesitate  to  introduce  legislation  to 
direct  or  to  require  the  LEAA  to  tpke 
specific  action  because  I  btheve  that  the 
first  step  is  to  produce  proposrls  for  ac- 
tion from  the  conference  asked  for  in 
this  resolution.  An  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween our  law  enforcement  officeiT, 
LEA,A.,  and  those  private  citizens  most 
concerned  with  the  increasing  problem  of 
rcipe  can  be  expected  to  result  in  con- 
structive end  beneficial  proposals  for 
action. 

Every  area  of  tiie  couniiy  is  affected 
by  the  growing  and  frightening  incidence 
of  rape  on  our  streets.  I  urge  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  support  this  rtjsoluti.on 
in  the  interest  of  the  safety  and  protec- 
tion of  our  people, 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  422 

Resolved. 

V/hereas  the  rate  of  forcible  rape  Increased 
9'.  from  1972  to  1973.  nearly  double  the  aver- 
aa;e  Increase  in  other  violent  crimes  In  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  it  is  well  recognized  that  rape  is 
one  of  the  most  under -reported  of  violent 
crimes  due  to  the  attendant  em\>arrassn'.ent 
fear  and  social  pressures  experienced  by 
many  victims,  hlchllchtlng  the  need  for  aa 
increased  efTort  In  rape  control  and  treat- 
ment of  rape  victims:  and 

Whereas  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistnnce 
Administration  Is  the  onlv  Federal  aeencv 
authorised  to  make  erants  to  State  and  locpl 
law  enforcement  apen'-ies  for  the  imnrc  e- 
mer.t  of  crimlral  Jrstice  svst°ms  and  ccr.ld 
therpfore  benefit  from  knowing  the  concert-.s 
and  suo-eestions  of  prlrato  r>reanl'"<t!-)ns 
representing  women  and  ether  Interested 
citizens  to  fiSF'st  \n  tmr'ro''ne  local  s'~T"lce, 
protection  and  treatment  In  rape  cases;  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
.Administration  conduct  a  Conference  before 
Decenit-er  31,  1974  composed  of  represe'H''.- 
tI-'?<!  of  the  Confess.  law  enforcement  aren- 
cie.s.  Inchidln?  police  offir»rs.  prlvr.ce  v.:ni- 
en's  rroiips,  incUidinEr  romm\:"':v  r?p.-  task 
forces,  nnd  other  anprorrlate  orean'^aticns. 
to  stuHy  the  Incidence  of  rnne  fird  t*^e  min- 
ner  In  which  rape  may  he  prerented  and  con- 
trolled and  the  vlctirn<!  of  rape  properlv 
treated,  with  special  emnha.?ls  upon  improv- 
ing local  law  enforcement  proernms  de.'=fu  -ed 
to  contro!  rape  ..nd  to  treet  the  victims  of 
rape: 

And.  that  the  Law  Enforcement  .*_jsi.--- 
unce  .Administration  report  to  the  Congre^^. 
uo  later  than  30-dajs  after  the  convenlnc 
of  the  94th  Congress  on  action  that  should 
and  may  be  taken  by  the  Congress  or  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  to 
Implement  tlie  siiggesiions  emerging  from 
the  Conference. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 

HY-rHOFI.Er'TRIC  PROJECT  WITHIN 
yCQUOIA  N*.T/ONAL  PARK— SEN- 
ATE JOINT  RESOLUTION  237 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1959 

fOrdercd  to  be  i,riiitc>d  and  to  lie  on 
tJ-.etable.i 

-Mr.  TUNNEV  submitted  an  amend- 
nunt  intended  to  be  proposed  !).v  h'.m  to 
the  joint  rcrolution  'S.J,  Res.  237 1  to  au- 
thorize the  continued  u?e  of  certain 
Ip.nds  within  the  Sequoia  Nationnl  Park 
by  portionr,  of  an  existing  hydroelectric 
project. 


BROADCAST   LICENSE   RENEv\'AL 
ACT— H.R.   12993 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1060    AND    1961 

'Crdered  to  b3  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I  i 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Pre.sidont,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  two  amendments  to  H.R. 
12993,  the  Broadcast  License  Renewal 
Act.  I 

I  a.sk  iLianinlbus  coi^ent  that  both 
amendments  be  prirted  jit  this  point  in 
the  Record,  together  wifi  certain  other 
material  I  have  nad  prej^ired  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ampndnienls. 

There  being  no  object^n.  the  amend- 
ments and  mrt  ijl  vefe  oroered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Its  lollows: 

At  the  appropriate  plad  in  the  Act,  in- 
sert the  following:  ? 

(di  The  Ftderal  Commnalcarioti<;  Commls- 
.sion  .shall,  not  later  than  J|ne  30,  1976,  com- 
plete all  proceediivj.s  and  lake  such  agency 
action  as  it  deems  appronrlite  m  connection 
with  its  Inquiry  into  t^  Ownership  of 
Bioadcast  Station."  by  Pe|.sons  or  Entities 
with  Other  Business  Intcrelts  (F.C  C.  Docket 
Numbered  18449) .  | 

At  the  end  of  the  Act  fidil  the  following 
language:  r 

In  applylnj;  its  multiple  ownership  rules 
(presently  enibodied  in  47  C.F.R  73.35, 
73  240.  and  73.636),  the  Fecjcral  Communica- 
tions Commission  shall  ccnisider  any  bank, 
or  mutual  fund,  or  insurance  company  that 
ia  any  manner  oivn.s,  or  that  in  any  nianncr 
partially  or  wholly  controls  or  exercises  the 
voting  rights  of.  more  than  5  per  centum 
of  the  outstanding  voting  stock  of  a  cor- 
porate licensee  wnich  has  more  than  fifty 
voting  stockholders  as  having  a  controlling 
interest  in  such  corporate  licensee. 
E.xcrRPT    Fbom    "Disci.osure    of    Corporate 

Ownership'-- -Senate  Document  93-62 
(Intioductory  Statement  by  Senators  Lee 
»  Metcalf  and  Edmund  S.  Muskie) 

TANK    BROADLAPT    COMPANY    HOLDINGS 

The  list  of  holdings  by  banks  in  broadcast 
companies,  as  .supplied  by  the  FCC,  is  put 
m  perspective  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  which  has  identified  parent  com- 
panies, stations  owned  by  broadcast  com- 
panies, tliose  companies'  total  tihares  of 
stock,  and  the  percentage  of  stock  within  the 
portfolios  of  principal  banks,  individually 
and  collectively. 

Broadcast  companle.-.  a?  the  Lilnary  of 
Congres.=-,  anal.vsis  sl-ows.  are  often  subsid- 
iaries of  companies  that  are  now  prlmarHy 
engaged  in  broadcasting— Avco.  Dun  and 
Bradstreet.  General  Flectric,  Westlng.house 
Schering-Plough  Corporation,  Kansas  City 
Southern  Industries,  Kal.ser  Industries,  Fu- 
qua  Industries,  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines, 
Rust  Craft  Greeting  Cards.  Inc. 


Voting  rights  of  Neio    York   ba}ikx 
The  data  in  Part  III  show  the  substantial 
Vf>tmg  rights  of  a  few  New  York  banks  in 
networks    and    major    bioadcast    companies. 
This  FCC  data  shows  that,  for  example: 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank  ha.s  sole  or  partial 
voting  ri(iht.s  to  more  than  14  percent  of  the 
stock  ni  tlie  Cclumbia  Broadcasting  System, 
as  well  ao  4.5  percent  of  the  stock  in  RCA 
Corporation,  parent  cl.  *iie  National  Broad- 
casting Company; 

Bankers  Trust  has  voting  rights  to  more 
than  10  p'jrcent  of  the  stock  In  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  and  9.8  percent  of 
the  stock  in  Metromedia: 

Bank  of  Now  York  has  votiig  rights  to 
■i2.7  percent  of  the  stock  In  Pacific  and 
Soutliera  Broadcasting  Company,  which  in- 
cliuies  four  TV  and  eight  radio  stations: 

First  National  City  Bank  has  voting  rights 
♦o  7.1  percent  of  the  stock  in  Capital  Cities 
Flroadcasting  Corporation,  which  Includes 
."!ix  TV  a-id   11  radio  statioi  s: 

-MiMMifacturcrs  Hanover  'Irust  and  U.S. 
Trust  Company  have  voting  rights  amount-^ 
Ing  to  from  3.4  percent  to  11.1  perceiit  of  the 
s'tock  in  14  broadoaating  groups; 

Eleven  ba  ,kE  have  voting  rights  to  38.1 
percent  of  the  common  stock  in  CBS.  Eight 
biinks  have  vctii  g  rights  to  34.1  of  the  com- 
mon ttock  in  ABC.  Chase  Manhattan  and 
Bankers  Trust  together  have  voting  rights  to 
198  percent  ol  the  stock  in  CBS,  and  17.4 
percent  of  the  stock  of  ABC.  A  third  New 
Voik  bank.  Bank  of  New  York,  has  voting 
rlglits  to  7.2  percent  of  the  stock  in  ABC 
and  3.3  percent  of  the  stock  in  CBS. 

Part  I  of  this  report  shows  that  these  same 
banks  have  signiHcant  holdings— not  all  of 
tlicm  necessarily  including  voting  rights— in 
a  broad  .spectrum  of  the  eco;iomv.  Includ- 
ing energy,  transportation,  manufacturlii' 
and  retailing.  Part  II  of  this  report  shows 
that  a  few  unnamed  banks  had  sole  voting 
ri-hts  within  those  same  major  categories 
and  others.  Now  Part  III  shows  how  thc.e 
f?v  banks  ider.tified  above  have  major  vot- 
ing p'.;oitions  in  broadcasting  as  well. 

Possibly,  were  he  still  with  us,  Ed  Murrow 
would  say:  "This  is  the  iiews.  " 

FCC  oicnersliip  rules 
The  FCC  has  several  restrictions  on  owner- 
shlo  of  broadcast  companies.  One  is  the  duo- 
poly rule,  which  prohibits  ownership  of  two 
AM.  FM.  or  TV  stations  which  serve  the 
.san^e  area.  Another  rule  permits  an  inves- 
t)r— institutional  or  individual— to  own  up 
to  21  stations — seven  AM.  .<;even  FM.  and 
sfvpu  TV.  provided  that  no  more  than  live 
of  the  latter  are  VHF  stations.  Bevond  those 
liberal  i)rovisions.  no  individual  or  bank 
was  permitted  until  last  year  to  own  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  stock  of  other  broad- 
ca.st  companies  with  50  or  more  stockholders. 
(Mutual  funds  have  been  permitted  to  own 
up  to  3  percent  since  1968  ) 

In  1972  the  Commission  raised  the  owner- 
ship limitations  for  banks  from  1  percent  to 
5  percent.  It  raised  the  limit  because  so 
many  banks  were  in  violation  of  the  Com- 
tni-i^ion's  1  percent  regulation  that,  to  com- 
ply vvitli  it,  19  banks  would  have  had  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  $976  million  in  stock  in 
25  coiiijjanles. 

Inadequate  ownersliip  reports 
Ti.e  FCC  did  not  know  that  the  banks  were 
in  gross  violPtion  of  regulations  until  the 
banks  lold  the  Commission  about  it.  The 
data  submitted  by  the  banks  were  based  on 
a  survey  conducted  among  the  19  largest 
banks  in  April  1969.  It  took  3  years  to  get 
thr.t  material  to  and  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission. Then  the  Cnmmission  gave  the 
ba-iks  3  years  more  to  get  in  compliance  with 
the  more  lenient  rules,  which  may  be  re- 
laxed further  before  then.  The  Commission 
has  before  it  now  requests  from  insurance 
companies  to  raise  their  allowable  holdings 
from    1    percent   to   5  percent,   and  rccpiests 


from  the  mutual  funds  to  raise  their  allow- 
able holdings  from  3  percent  to  10  pei'cent. 

The  problem  at  the  FCC  Is  Inadequate  and 
nu'.leariiiig  corporate  disclostire  to  a  Federal 
agency.  As  Commissioner  Nicholas  Johnson 
Slated  ill  hir.  dis.^ent  m  r.  related  case  later 
last  year: 

'  IIt?  problem  K  that  the  Commlssio-.'s 
ov.ner.^hip  rcpoi-ts.  fc>r  a  vaiietv  o'.  rea=o:i= 
r.re  not  providing  the  reliant  Inrori.iaflon' 
on  institutional  holdings  ot  broadcast  stock 
The  Commission  Is  often  reduced  to  askln'j 
tr.\nsferee  applicants  to  ascertain  from  the 
1;  siitutioiial  lu^iders  of  their  stock  whether 
tne  inotllutlon  is  l:i  violation  of  Cominh- 
siou  rules,  as  a  condition  to  Commission  an- 
pro- Til  of  tlie  anatiCHtlon  in  question.  This 
inquiry  Is  not  always  made  •  •  • 

■  Scmov.here  In  the  foggy  past  there  was 
an  effort  underway  to  revise  the  Comrnis- 
sio' 's  o'vnership  reporting  form.  Perhaos 
that  effort  needs  to  be  revived." 

CATfGORY  I.-    10  OR  11  MAJOR  BANKS  AS  STOCKHOLOERS 

CAPITAL  CITIES  BROAHCASTING  CORP. 

16,236.094  common  shartj] 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 
TV 


AM 


FM 


Location: 
Albany.  NY 

Bultalo,  N.Y WkBW 

Detroit,  Mich_ 

Durham,  N.C WTVD 

Fresno,  Calif KFSN 

Houston,  Tex,.      _.  KTRK 
Los  Anpele5.Calit 
t^ew  Haven, Conn...  WTNH 
P.itersnn.  N.J    ... 
Philadclphi.i.  Pa     ..  WPVJ 
Pi'vidfiice,  R.I 


WROW  WROW 

WKBW 

WJR  "WJR 

kPOL KPOL 

WPAT WPAT 

WPRO Wf'RO 

Number  Percent 

of  shares  of  total 

held  shares 

Banks  hol-'mE  stock  (11): 

^'organGu3ranlv  Trust 372  500  6  0 

Chase  Manhattan 88  135  I'l 

B,-!nkPrs  Trust_ 242^400  39 

United  States  Trust 328  588  5  3 

F(r;t  Nalion.^i  City   41j'268  7  1 

Mellon  Bank  4  Trust 9?  600  16 

Manulacturers  Hanover  Trust 36!  700  6 

First  Nat(Onal  Bank  ol  Chicago..              82  630  13 

Ccntinenlal  Illinois  National 251.814  ^'o 

Bank  ol  Ameiica  - 74  400  12 

Bank  of  New  York 75i0O0  \.l 

Tolal 2,095.036  3^6 


COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM.  INC. 

[Radio  and  television  network    192  affiliated  stations- 
27,654,823  common  shares] 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 


TV 


AM 


FM 


Locallcn: 
Boslon 

Chicago ..  WBBM 

Los  Angeles KNXT 

New  York WCBS 

Phla,-telphla WCAU 

St  louis KMOX 

San  Francisco . .   . 


Banks  Holiing  Slock  (11): 

r.'.Lifan  Guaranty  Trust J... 

Cha";e  Manhattan. ■. 

Bankers  Tru^t 

United  Slates  Trust 

Fiisl  National  City 

Mellon  Bank  and  Trust 

First  National  Bank  ol  Chicago... 
Continental  lllinor  National 

Bsnk  ol  New  York. 

OM  Colony  Trust     Boston 
Firtelit/  Bank     Philadelphia 


WttI 

W38M 

KNX 

WCBS 

WCAU 

KMOX 

KCBS 

Number 

of  shares 

held 


494.115 

3.  897,  908 

1.  587.  824 

315,  324 

576, 151 

264,  5E9 

700,  507 

1. 140,  735 

914.013 

171,800 

467, 037 


WF[| 

WBBM 

KNX 

WCBS 

WCAU 

KMOX 

Kces 


Percent 
ol  total 
shares 


1. 


14.1 
h.7 
1.1 
2.1 
1.0 
2.5 
4.1 
3.3 
.6 
1.7 


Total 10.530,003 


38.1 
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THE   TRAVELERS   CORP.   (BROADCAST-PLAZA,    INC.) 
!45.094,962  common  shares— 1,753,400  preferred  shares; 


TV 


Broadcast  stations 
ov.ned  by  company 


FM 


AM 


Location:  Hartford, 
Ccrn WTIC  WTIC  WTIC 

Per- 

Number    cent  ot 
ot  comnioii        total 
shares      corn- 
held       mon 

Banks  holding 
stock (11): 

r.lorgan  Guaranty.    5,026.439        11. 1 

Chase  Manhattan.     2,912,611  6.5 

Bankers  Trust  ...        512,982         1.1 

First  National 
City 768,016         1.7 

Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust..        612,707  14 

Chemical  Bank...       638,200         1.4 

Northern  Trust- 
Chicago 555,702         1.2 

Old  Colony 
Tiust— Chicago.        602,624         1.3 

Bank  of  New 
York. . 

Girard  Trust 
Bank 

First  Penn- 
sylvania Bank 
ilrust .     

Total 11,629,281        25.8 


Number 
of  pre- 
ferred 
shares 
held 

Per- 
cent of 
total 
pre- 
ferred 

5.710 

9,  9If 

37,010 

C.3 

.C 

2.1 

28,603 

1.6 

5  177 
8,  237 

.3 

.5 

5,868 

.3 

18,984 

1.1 

.      22, 224 

1.3 

74  Obi 

4  2 

18,515 

1.1 

234,  305 

13.4 

Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 


TV 


Location: 

Fort  Wa>ne  Ind   .  WAUE 

Houston KHOU 

Indianapolis WISH 

Sacramento,  Calif  ..  KXTV 

Tulsa.  Okia  KOTV 


AM 


FM 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP    -WESTINGIIUUSE  BROAD- 
CASTING CO.) 

186,926,623  common  shares  -304,820  preferred  shares 


Broadcast  stations 
owned  Ly  company 

TV  AM 

location: 
Baltimore     .;..  .    W)7 

Boston WPZ  WB2  WB/ 

Chicago. WIND 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind WOWO 

Ics  Angeles hFWB 

New  York .  WINS 

Philadelphia KYW  KYW 

Pillsturgh ...   KDKA  KOKA  KDKA 

b.  n  fi.-.nrisco KPIX 


Number 

of  shares 

held 

Fa  iks  holding  stcr!  (f): 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  .     .    .     .  901,207 

Bankers  Trust .  757,851 

United  States  Trust .  1,  168,  C4'i 

Manufact  rers  Hanover  Trust 7:.,  746 

C  ntinentai  Illinois  National 403,365 

Northern  Tti.st— Chicago 799,  5., 

Hairis  Trust  *  Savings..   ..   .     .  193,850 

MeicantileSate Deposits  Trust- 
Baltimore.  . . 352.339 

Total 4,651,962 


Percent 
ol  total 
shares 


7.0 
11.9 
^.1 
.6 
3.1 
•'.?. 
1.5 

2.7 

36.2 


fM 


TAFF  BROADCASTING  CO. 

;3, 706,838  common  shaissl 

Broadcast  stations  owned  by  coiiiiiaiiy 
TV  AM  "7m 


Per- 

Number 

Per- 

Number 

cent  ol 

of  pre- 

cent of 

of  common 

total 

ferred 

total 

shares 

com- 

shares 

pre- 

held 

mon 

held 

ferred 

Bank  ho  oine  stock 

(10): 

Morgan  Guaranty. 

:-,  381  64C 
2,276.795 

3.8 
2.6 

Chase  Manhattan. 

1,716 

U.6 

bankers  Trusi 

1,791,797 

2.1 

F.rst  National 

City 

I.  495,  7P7 

1.7  . 

Wfrllon  Bank  ant/ 

Trust 

1,349.874 

1.6 

5, 14U 

1.7 

M:nufacturer? 

Hanover  Trust  . 

4.'3,  734 

.  !> 

Continenta'  Illi- 

nois National. 

493  °ri 

.6  . 

Chemical  Bank 

622.  795 

.7  . 

Bank  of  New  York. 

495. 555 
109,991 

.6  . 
.1   . 

Ciiard  Trust 

Location: 
Btrniinghani.  Ala 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Columbus,  Ohio.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa  . 
Sciaiiton.  Pa. . 


WBRC 

WGR 

WKRC 

WTVN 

WDAF 

WTAF 

WNEf 


WBRC  WBRC 

WGR  WGR 

WKFC  WKRC 

WTVN  WBUK 

WDAF  WDAF 


Number 

ol  L,hares 

held 


Banks  holdin}>  slock  (8): 
Morgan  Guaranty  Tiust.   . 

Chase  Manhattan.. 

Bankets  trust 

Chemical  Bank 

Continental  Illinois  National. 

Bank  ol  America. 

Bank  ot  New  York 

Wells  Fatgo  Bank 


41.806 

124,  984 

76,  720 

60,  000 

56,700 

70,  814 

76,300 

41,860 

Total 


549, 184 


Percent 
ot  total 
shares 


1.1 
3.4 
2.1 
1.6 
1.5 
1.9 
2.1 
1.1 

14.8 


Total.. 


12,441,951        14.3 


6,856 


2.3 


CATEGORY  2.-7  OR  8  MAJOR  BANKS  AS  STOCKHOLDERS 

AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  COS.,  INC. 


TIME,  INC.  (TIME-LIFE  BROADCAST  INC.) 
[7,257,000  common  shares  outstanding! 


lR.-.dio    and    television    nctwoik— 168    primary    affiliates, 
secondary  affiliates  -7.088,903  co.iimon  shares! 


82 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 

"tv 


AM 


FM 


Bror,dra 

't  station;  ownei 

by  company 

1  "lalion: 
Criitago..     .  . 
Detroit 

TV 

.   WLS 

wxvz 

AM 

WLS 
WXYZ 
KXYZ 
KABC 
WABC 
...   KQV 
KGO 

FM 

WDAI 

WKIF 

KAUM 

KLOS 

WPLJ 

WOVE 

KSFX 

Houston. 

Los  Angeles 

l:^w  York.  .   .   . 

Pittsbureli _ 

Son  Francisco. . . 

".;]'kabc 

...  WABC 

Location: 
Bakeisheld,  Caht...  KERO 
Denver,  Colo...     ..  KLZ 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  WOOD 

Indianapolis.. WFBM 

San  Diego,  Calif KOGO 


Banks  holdinj  stock  (7): 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust. 
Chase  Manhattan 


KOGO 


Number 

of  shares 

held 


537,632 
398,073 


Percent 
of  total 
shares 


7.4 
5.5 


Number  Percent 

of  shares  of  total 

held  shares 

Bank?  holding  stock  (8): 

Chase  Manhattan 475,294  6.7 

Bankers  Trust 761,992  10  7 

First  National  City 107.786  15 

Mellon  Bank  &  Trust 98,542  1.4 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 76, 700  1.1 

Chemical  Bank 206,867  2  9 

Bank  of  New  York.. 513,400  7  2 

Security  Pacific  Natio.nal  Bank....        225, 150  3. 2 

Total.. 2,465,731  34.8 

dun  «  bradstreet,  inc.  (co'^intkian  broadcasting 
c:rp.) 

112,807,269  common  share  outstanding] 


Number 

of  shares 
held 


First  National  City 

Mellon  Bank  &  Trust '. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust.. 

Harris  Trust  &  Savings 

Bank  ot  New  York 

Total 


167,  932 
208,  000 

229.  395 
83,  000 
79.20C 

..     1,703,232 


Ptrcent 
of  tot.ii 
shares 


2.3 
2  9 
3.2 
1.1 
1.1 

23.5 


Tir/.ES  MIRROR  CO.  (TIMES  HERALD  PRINTING  CO) 
114,916,705  common  shares! 


Location:  i 
Austin,  Tcz 
Pallas,  lex  . 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 

TV 

AM                  FM 

KDFW  .. 

KTBC 

Number            Percent 

of  shares           of  totii 

held             shares 

SOLI'S  holding  stock  (7): 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 654  04S 

Blinkers  Trust _ 719  564 

Un.;?d  Stales  Trust...  .  £21  lf.5 

Mellon  Bank  &  Trust 775,  800 

Manuf.iciurers  Hanover  Trust 15, 180 

Bank  of  Ainerira 157,194 

Bi-ik  o:  New  York 7,' 500 

Total 2,950,451 


4.4 
4.8 
4  2 
5.2 

.1 
1.1 

'  .» 

19  8 


t  Also  I'CATVsys'erns  in  central  Florida,    cuthern  CaliliiM 

ar.r  eastt'n  Lcr:p  hland.  N.Y 
;e*^  i'an  0.05  cercen 


ZENITH   RA    IC  CORP. 
19,027.710   omnion  shares! 


Broadcast  stations  ov.;ned  by  company 


Location :  Cl.irago 


TV 


Kb2XBR 


AM 


FM 


WEFM 


B;-.nks  holr''ng  stcck  (7); 

C:isse  filanh-ittan 

First  NationaKitv 

First  Nationat  Bank  of  Chicago 
Continental  II  inois  National... 

Cheniiral  Bank 

Harris  Tru^;  &  Savings 

Bsn..  ct  New  York 

Total 3,49  .065 


E«p  'in'ental. 


Number 

Percent 

ot  shares 

ol  tola 

neld 

shares 

245, 634 

1.3 

229,  210 

i.2 

1.  495  586 

7.9 

647,  20C 

3.4 

204, 400 

1.1 

191,525 

l.U 

479,  51U 

?.i 

I?.  4 


CATEGORY  3.     5  OR  6  MAJOR  BANKS  AS  STOCKHOLPLflo 
GENERAL  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.  (RKO  GENERAL" 

|19. 100,595  common  shaies-57,157  preferreG  shaiesj 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 

Location: 

Bethtsria.  Md. 
and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

TV 

AM 

.     WGMS 
WRKO 
KHJ 
WHBQ 
WOR 

..   KFRC 

FM 
WGMS 

Boston  Mass... 

tos  Angeles 

Memphis. 

New  York 

San  Francisco.. 

..  WNAC 
..   KHJ 
..  WHBQ 
..  WOR 

W»OR 

KHI           / 

WriBQ      / 

WOR 

KFMS 

Number 

o!  common 

shares 

held 

Per- 
cent of 
total 
com- 
mon 

Number          Per- 
ot pre-     cent  ol 
ferred          total 
shares          pre- 
held       ferreri 

Banks  Holding 
stock  (6;: 
Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust 

57, 157 
299,169 

4.9  .. 

1.6  .. 

Chase  Manhattan. 
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CATCGORY  3.-5  OR  G  MAJOR  BANI'.S  AS 
■      *  STOCKHCLDERS-Continuert 


GErURAI.  TiiJE  S  RUBBER  CO.  (RKO  GENERAL)-  Continued 
;l9,llD,:'95  coi^.non  ?h3rDs-57.157  rreftrrcd  sharesl 


rj  imher 

of  share? 

held 


Per-.ent 
ot  total 
shares 


Broadcast  stations 
owned  by  company 


TV 


AM 


FM 


Per- 

Number 

Per- 

r»ur,iber 

cent  of 

ol  pre- 

cent  ol 

of  common 

total 

ferrerl 

tola 

cihares 

ciini- 

st..ires 

rre- 

Mi 

rr.on 

I'.eld 

letrod 

First  National 

City 

183, ',2: 

1.0  . 

First  National 

Bank  ol  Chi- 

cago  

673,  343 

3.6  . 

Continenlal  Illi- 

nois Naiion.il 

!E1,510 

.9 

13.  POO 

22.7 

B.ink  ol  rjo.y 

Yoil: 

.      l,t;D5.&« 

:.3 

2,376 

■1.2 

Total. 

.     3,  279, 957 

17.2 

15,  376 

26.9 

B;:'ks  l.clr'ln:'  stock  <6): 

Cha';e  IVanl-.itt'n «J  foo 

Fir-.i  Milional  City 40  ISO 

M--|!on  r.^nk  S  Trust...  '8,700 

l.'anii'actuier'.  Hanover  Trust RO.  100 

V'ilrriiiJlon   Trust  Co «9  000 

First  Nat'ona;  Bank  of  Chi -ago. ..  CO.  100 

Totjl 353,150 


Per- 

i.uniber    cent  ol 
cl  coni.-non        to^al 
.'hares      corn- 
held       mon 


\.\ 
2.1 
?.l 
1.3 

!.e 

9.4 


Banks  holdipo 

stock: 
Morcan  Guaranty 

Trust 

Fifit  National 

Citv ... 

01 J  C(.l}ny  Trust. 


131,402  1.1 


63,547 
412.500 


.6 
3.6 


Number 
ol  pre- 
le.-rcd 

chires 


UO.rt'l 
'59; 400' 


P-T- 

ccp:  01 
lcl.il 

tfrred 


ROLLINS,  INC. 
;i2,D97,649  common  share:] 


^EW  YORi;  T!-.iFS  CO.  'INTERSTATE  BRO.-'.DJAST!r:n  CO- 

ii.c; 

I:D.33G.?10  c'.-ss  a  stock  -8E3,100  class  3  stock; 

Brca.icast  strflions  o.vned  bv  company 


TV 


AM 


r,i 


Location:    id/.  Yi,fk WCXR 

MY. 


WQXR 


Fe«- 

r:umb«rol    cent  of  funher  Percent 

chss  A        lot.-fl  otchss  ol  10I1I 

sh.ires    classA  B  shares  class  B 


Ban'vs  hoidiiii; 

stock  (5): 
Morgan  Guiuanty 

Trust 

Chase  Manhattsn. 
Firs:  National 

City . 

Wanul.-ctiirers 

Hanover  Trust  . 
B;mk  of  New 

York .- 


10! ,  2riO 

270,  150 

/■.oo 

(') 

245, 703 


in 

2.li 


6.0 


Total 617,510 

I  Trusts  (i:'iirber  0!  shores  not  state.')! 

MT  CORP.  (WSM,  !NC  ) 
.'17.077,850  (.nmmo.i  s.i.irs^j 


4,000 

4,  030 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 

TV                 AM      ~  FM 

Locnlrcri:  NashilMe     .  V/Sf/I              V/SM  WSM. 

Number  Percent 

of  shares  of  total 

heid  shares 

B.inks  hul''iiig  iloik  (6): 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust !74  553  1  0 

Chase  f/'anhattan 7i,0, 973  <5 

Bankers  Trust 499  873  2  3 

Uditerf  States  Trust 183,004  \.\ 

Fir.st  fJational  City 524,601  ^  I 

Bank  Oi  h^w  York 633,105  3.7 

Total 2,776,109  K^ 

FACIFIC  SOUTHWEST  AIRLINES  (PSA  BROADCASTING.  INC. 

[3,770,985  common  share--! 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 
— 


TV 


Broadcasi  slatin:is  ov.  :)ed  by 
company 

AM 


Total 607,449  5.3      169,401 

')0ST0N  i;f.::.\LD  thavllE'I  (w»:d;i.  inc.) 
1577.136  common  shares! 


1.1 

2  2 


VVCrij 


AM 


FM 


Location: 

Los  Angeles KPSA 

Sacramento KPSC 

San  Orepo '";.""'."" RPSE 

^an-lose __.  kpSJ 


Loc.it'On: 
C'lrlestorv'iiini",;-    WCHS 

Ion,  W.  Va. 

Harv-'y-Chicago.  HI WBfE 

!.:di3nap()lis ViGCL 

Mo''ilo-Fens3Cola...  WEAR 

Nor, oik. '.a WRAP 

PUHsburph.  N  Y.-       WPrZ 

ei'rlin^ton. 
Sanlj  MjiiiCu-Las I'.DAY 

Anfclas. 
Wrl.nmclo'i, WAMS 

Ool:.vvnre. 


FM 

'ACHS 

locati' 

1    br'ston  . 

Broadcast  stations  cv.i 
rv                 AM 

WHDH            WHDH 

led  by  company 
FM 

WGEE  ""' 

WHDH 

Number 

ol  shares 

held 


E.iiil'';  holding  sled.  (5); 

Bjn-,ers  fri'st 

W.!ti.ii'.1o,i  frus  Co 

Northrrii  Trust— Chicago... 
Bank  ol  New  York 

331,  725 
109.  .327 
225,  9^0 
290,  900 

1 3,  740 

2.7 

.9 

1.9 

,:  4 

Mercantile  S.ife  Deposit  &  Trust. 

Billiniors..  .   . 

7 

ToV-l 

1.041,C42 

8.6 

SCHERIHCi-PLOUr.H    CORP.    (PLOUf.ll    PRCI. 
INC.) 

125,173.531  co.-nmon  ?':arc'^] 


.AEIIi.G   CO. 


Bioadcast  slaticn-;  owned  by  cimyany 
TV 


AM 


Lccalion: 

Atlanta  WPLO 

fijltimore WC/»0 

B.>',ton WCOP 

Chicspi V.'JJi) 

'■"emf.hi'i .  v;,/lPS 


FM 


WPLO 
>VCAO 
WCOP 

vvjja 

WMPS 


B  <••>,«  l,5ld'i>ii,  stuk  (6): 

Mor,>'ii  Guaranty  Trust 

Binkers  Trust 

Unitei:  Stiles  Tru.t. 

I  ir-t  Mitianal  City 

I'lanciclurers  Hanover  Trust. 
Harrii  Tru  t  &  Savrn.o' 


NunSer 

of  shares 

I  eld 


533  170 
i04.  879 
411,1,30 
2:;l,£Cfl 
999, 794 
260.  :U0 


Toiiil 2,  964.  t73 


Parce.it 
ot  total 
shares 


2.1 
2.0 

i.n 

1.0 
4.0 
1.3 

11.8 


CATEGORY  4.-3  OR  4  MAJOR  BANKS  AS  STOCKHOLDtRS 
AVCO  CORP.  (AVCO  BROADCASTIIIG  CORP.) 

ill, 472,767  co.T.mon  shares— 5.217.726  preferred  shares; 


TV 

..  WLWT 

.  WLWC 

.  WLWD 

..  WLWI 

..  WOAI 

Broadcast  stations 
owned  by  company 

Location: 

Cin-inn^ti 

AI.1 
WLV7 

FM 

Columbus,  Ohio. . 

Da, ton,  Ohio 

In  ;i3n,. polls 

San  Ar;torio 

San  Franciscu 

VVashiiifcton,  D.C.. 

WOAI  ' 
..   KYA 

wwoc 

KOlf 

wwuc 

Woor)  Rivei,  III.   . 

...  WRTH 

N'jniber 

ol  shares 

held 


Percent 
ot  total 
shares 


P5.;'.  '■■>!  l^nji'-ck: 

Urtn:<"s  Tru<t 

Old  Colony  Trust— tJo-iion.^I 
Security  Pacific  liational  Bank..' 

Tela! 


17.  ! -.3 
9.  J34 
0,663 

33, 170 


Perce.it 
ot  tots 
shares 


3.0 

1.6 
1.2 


COLUM•^l'^  PICTliKE;-.  iNbUSTHIES,  lt,C.  (SCREI.N  GfMS 
INC.) 

;6,334,C01  coiBinon  sin'res! 

Broadcast  stations  owned  by  i"onipan/ 


TV 


Lo&iilon: 

NewO.'leans WVliT 

IJewark,  H.J WNJV 


AM 


IM 


Salt  Lake  City.... 
Sa,t  Juan,  P.K... 

..   KCPX 
.  VVAPA 

-  WOLEi 

KCPX 

KCPX ' 

,' jindill'-Mi/?- 
;;,\fl,  PR 

Pa'Tks  hclttms  stock 
B.inkjrs  Trust 

number 

of  shares 

held 

ft$  873 

Percent 

0!  tot.il 
sh"es 

1.1 
1.5 
2.1 
6.6 

ChOiPicol  Bank... 
W  1  Clony  Trust- 
Bsnk  of  :;aw  York 

Boston 

92.  SOO 
134.035 
418,203 

Total 

..        712,011 

11.3 

'  33.3  percent  owned  by  WAPA  TV. 

COMPIiitn  COV.MJNICATIO'JS  CORP. 
|2,1 13,332  common  thares 


Broadcast  stal:o:is  oviiied  by  coinpai' 
TV  AM  FM 


Locilion: 

OUalioina  City KOCO 

^iioenm,  Artz K1AR  KTAR 

Yuina,  Aiiz KJLU  KBLU 

r.  limber 

ot  shares 

held 

R.inks  holding  itock: 

f/'orpan  Luar.inlv  Trust 40  000 

Fair  ■;  Trust  &  Savings 193,348 

Bank  ol  ;,ev;  York 105,821 

Teal 339,169 


KTAR 


Percent 
ol  lotal 
th:rr;s 


1.9 
9.0 
4.9 


15.8 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  (GE  BROADCASTING  CO.) 
1182,049,766  common  shares) 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 


TV 


AM 


FM 


Location: 

Denver. KOA 

Nashville,  Tenn WSIX 

Schenectady,  N.Y...  WRGS 


KOA  KOA 

WSIX  WSIX 

WGY  WGFM 


e.->!:ks  holding  stock: 

Chase  Manhattan. 

United  States  Trust .. 

r-'anufacturets  Hanover  Trust 

Total 10,891,687 


Number 
ot  shares 

held 

Percent 
of  total 
shares 

..     6.480,132 

3.6 

-.     2.3U9.912 
..     2,101,643 

1.3 
1.2 

KANSAS  CITY  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  (MID-AMERICA 
TELEVISION  CO.) 

(1,548.358  common  shares— 349,630  prelerred  sharcsj 


Broadcast  stations 
owned  by  company 


TV 


Location: 

Jefferson  City,  Mo...  KRCG 

LaSalle,  III WEEQ 

Peoria,  III WEEK 

Sedalia,  Mo KMOS 


AM 


KWOS 


FM 


Per- 

Number    cent  ol 

ot  common        total 

shares       com- 

held        mon 


Number 

ot  pre- 

lerred 

shares 

held 


Per- 
cent of 
total 
pre- 
ferred 


Banks  holding 

stock: 
Morgan  Guaranty 

Trust 

Chase  Manhattan. 
First  National 

City 


24,500 
61,  750 

32.  728 


ToUI. 


118,978 


1.6 
4.0 

2.1 

7.7 


2,800 


0.8 


2,800 


KNIGHT    NEWSPAPERS,    INC.    (SUMMIT    RADIO    CORP.    45 
PERCENT  OWNED) 

110,004,098  common  shares) 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 


TV 


AM 


Location; 

Akron,  Ohio WAKR  WAKR 

Dallas KBOX 

Dayton,  Ohio WONE 

Denver KLZ 

Number 

ol  shares 

held 

Banks  holding  stock: 

Bankers  Trust... .  81,  700 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 61, 800 

Bank  of  New  York 70,000 

Total 213,500 


LIN  BROADCASTING  CORP. 
(2,294,296  common  shares] 


FM 


WAKR 
KBOX 
WTUE 
KLZ 


Percent 
of  total 
shares 


0.8 
.6 
.7 


Number  Percent 

of  shares  ol  total 

held  shares 


Banks  holding  stock: 
Chase  Manhattan... 

Bankers  Trust 

Bank  of  America.... 
Bank  of  New  York.. 


32.  600 
109, 100 
41.707 
35,  000 


1.4 
4.8 
1.8 
1.5 


RCA  CORP.  (NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  CO.  (NBC) 
219  AFFILIATES) 

174,352,168  common  shares] 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 


TV 


AM 


FM 


Total. 


218, 470 


9.5 


METROMEDIA,  INC. 
(5,756,165  common  shares) 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 
AM  FM 


TV 


6.0 


2.1 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 

TV                 AM 

FM 

Location: 
Decatur,  III 

..  WAND 

Houston.. 

KILT 

KILT 

Little  Rock,  Ark.. 

KAAY 

WAKY 

WFIL 

..  WAVY 

touisville,  Ky 

Pniladelphia 

Fortsmouth-Nor- 
folk-Newport 
News,  Va 

Shreveport,  La 

St.  Louis 

- KEEL 

--.  -                  WIL 

KEEL 
WIL 

Location: 

Baltimcre WCBM 

Cleveland WHK 

Kansas  City,  Mo KMBC 

Los  Angeles  KTTV  KLAC 

New  York WNEW  WNEW 

Oakland. KNEW 

Philadelphia WIP 

San  Francisco     .. 

Washington,  D.C....  WTTG  


WMMS 


KMET 
WNEW 


WMKR 

KSAN 

WASH 


Number 

of  shares 

held 


Banks  holding  stock: 

Bankers  Trust 

Mellon  Bank  &  Trust. 

..        566, 141 

473,000 

65.  988 

263,911 

9.8 
8  2 

Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust.. 
Bank  of  New  York. 

1.1 

4  e 

Total _ 

..     1,369,040 

23.8 

MULTIMEDIA,    INC.    (MULTIMEDIA    BROADCASTING    CO.) 
(2,407,573  common  shares) 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 


Locaiion: 
Ashevrlle,  N.C  . 
Greenville,  S.C. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Macon,  G?. 


TV 


..  WFBC 
..  WBIR 

.   WMAZ 


AM 


FM 


WWNC 

WFBC  WFBC 

WBIR  WBIR 

WMAZ  WMAZ 


Number 

of  shares 

held 


Percent 

ot  total 
shares 


Banks  holding  stock: 

Chase  Manhattan 54,  050 

Mellon  Bank  &  Trust 50,  000 

Harris  Trust  &  Savings 30,000 

Total 134,050 


2.2 
2.1 
1.2 

5.6 


RIDDER  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 
)8,236,431  common  shares— 79,500  preferred  shares) 

Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 


TV 


AM 


FM 


Location: 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak 
Colorado  Springs, 

Colo. 
Minneapolis-St. 

Paul. 
Superior,  Wis. - 

Duluth.  Minn. 


WCCO 
WDSM 


KSDN 
KSSS 

WCCO 

WDSM  ' 


Per- 

Number 

Per- 

Number 

cent  ol 

pre- 

cent of 

common 

total 

ferred 

toUl 

shares 

com- 

shares 

pre- 

held 

mon 

held 

ferred 

Banks  holding 

stock: 
First  National 

City 120  000         1.5 

Manufacturers 

Hanover  Trust. 4,700  6  9 

Bank  of  New 

York .        5%,265         7.2 

Total 716,265         8.7         MOO  5^9 


Locations: 

Burbank,  Calif KNBC 

Chicago WMAQ 

Cleveland..  V;kYC 

New  York,  N.Y WNBC 

Pittsburgh 

San  Francisco 
Washington,  DC...  WRC 


B?.nl,s  holding  slock: 

Chase  fi/ianhattan 

Bankers  Trust 

Continental  Illinois  National. 


WMAQ 

WKYC 
WNBC 
WJAS 
KNBi< 
WRC 


WMAQ 

WKYC 

WKBC 

WJAS 

KNBS 

WRC 


Number 

ot  shares 

held 


3.  ,3C9, 683 
761,  992 
867. 120 


Percent 
o!  total 
shares 


4.5 
1.0 
1.2 


Total 4,938,795 

SIGNAL  COS.' 
[19,156,743  common  shares) 


6.7 


Percent 
of  total 
shares 


■  53  percent  owned. 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 


TV 


AM 


FM 


location: 

Los  Anseles... KTLA  KMPC 

Portland,  Oreg KEX 

San  Fiancisco KSFO 

Seattle,  v;ash kui 


Number 

ol  shares 

held 


Banks  holding  stock: 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust- 
United  States  Trust 

Crocker  National  Bank.. 


718  200 
212,227 
301,  434 


Percent 
ot  total 
shares 


3  7 
1.1 
1.6 


Total 1,231,861 


6.4 


'  Golden  West  Broadcasters— 50.1  percent  ownership— Gene 
and  Ina  May  Autry;  49.9  percent  ownership— Signal  Companrps. 

TRANSAMERICA  CORP.  (UNITED  ARTISTS  CORP; 
64,526,440  common  shares 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 
TV  AM  FM 


Location: 

Lorain,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ponce,  P.R WRIK 


WUAB 


WWSH 


Number 

of  shares 
held 


Percent 

cl  total 
shares 


Banks  holding  stock: 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust. 

Bankers  Trust 

Mellon  Bank  &  Trust... 


774, 138 
850, 886 
709,610 


Tot*. 


2,  334. 634 


1.2 
1  3 
1.1 

3.6 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FOX  FILM  CORP 
18,561,815  common  shares] 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 
TV  "" 


AM 


FM 


Locatron: 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


KMSP 


Number  Percent 

ofsh-ires  of  total 

held  shares 


B.-'iks  t^olding  stock: 

Chase  Manhattan. 203,470  2.4 

Old  Colony  Trust— Boston 163,800  1.9 

Bank  of  New  York 361,109  4.2 

Total 728,379  8.5 
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WOMETCO  ENTERPRISES,  INC.  (WOMETCO  SKYWAY  BROAD- 
CASTING CO.) 
|3,S67,235  class  A  common  shares] 

Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 


TV 


AM 


FM 


Licj'ion: 

A^hville.NC...-   ..  WLOS 

Bellingham.Wa'ih...  KVOS 

Mami W1VJ 


Eniiks  hoiuing  stock: 

Chase  Manhattan 

Bankers  Trust 

Old  Colony  Trust— Boston. 
Biiik  of  New  York 


...  WLOS 


Total. 


:  Number 
£  ol  shares 
^         held 


..  :=  51,405 
..  ■-  60.000 
..  ^  64,832 
..    ?      50,000 

_* 

..    S  226,237 


Percent 
of  toUl 
shares 


1.3 
1.6 
1.7 
1.3 

5.9 


CATEGORY  5.-1  OR  2  MAJOR  BAN«S  AS  STOCKHOLDERS 
ADAMS-RUSSELL    CO.,     INC.    (AUROVIDEO,     I  DC.) 

11,249,974  common  stares) 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  compa  ly 


TV 


Location: ' 
Portland,  Maine. .. 
Young5tov.'n,  Ohio. 


WYTV 


1^ 


vtoB 


FM 


V.  Number 


Banks  hoidiiis  stock:  Bank  ol  Mev/ 
York 


'  Subsidiaries  operate  CATV  systems  j 
and  Leominster,  Mass..  Salamanca,  NY; 
Hill,  Ark.,  and  Caruthersville  and  Hayti.M 
to  operate  a  system  in  Lunenburg,  Tv'a 


shares 
held 


Percent 
ol  total 
shares 


74,800 


6.0 


n  Gardner,  Fltchburg, 

Paiaaould  aiid  Center 
)and  hold  a  franchise 


CHRIS-CRAFT    INDUSTRIES,    INC.   (Tf-EVlSlOU    DIVISION) 
13,974,353  common  sHres] 


Broadcast  statirgs  owned  by  company 


TV 


Location: 
Los  Angeles KCOP 

rortland.  Oieg KPTV 


Brinks  holding  stock: 

Bankers  Trust 

Bankot  New  York... 

Total 


FM 


■--s 

--  Ji 

;|n  imber 
^t  shares 
6       held 

Percent 
ul  total 
shares 

1    1,250 
$52,901 

0.03 
3.90 

1154, 151 

3.93 

BANKEf^S  SECURITIES  JORP. 
{426,881  common  shares  &  par] 


Broadcast  sfitions  o.vned  by 
cApany 


TV 


Fl« 


Lcration:  New 
Orleans 


Ranks  holding  Slock:  Bank  of  New 
York 


lumber 
(■shares 
i    held 

Percent 
of  total 
shares 

3 

[iole:  Slock  is  not  publicly  traded. 


2,076 


0.5 


CITIZENS  FINANCIAL  CORP.  (COMMUNICATIONS 
PROPERTIES,  INC  ,  55  PERCENT  CONTROLLED) 

[2.354,935  shares  common; 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 
TV 


m 


FM 


Location:  Fort  Worth, 
Tex 


Banks  liolding  stock:  B,inl.er   Trust 
Co 


.   KFJZ 

KWXf 

Number 

<.\  shsres 

held 

Percent 
of  t'.tal 
shares 

22. 120 


0.9 


Note:  F'jlv  21,  1972,  Communication";  Properties,  Inc.  acquired 
the  TeKa<;  Stale  Network,  Inc  .  which  suppltes  news  and  sports 
profcraminr  to  I2C  arfiliated  radio  networks  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
ani  New  Mexico  and  the  above  radio  stations  in  Fort  Worth. 
Stock  12  not  pub'icl,  traded. 


COWLES  COMMUNICATIONS  INC. 
|3,%8,587  common  shares] 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 


Location: 
Daylona  Beach- 
Orlando,  fla. 
Des  Moines,  lov^a. 
Memphis 


TV 

WESH 

KRNT 


AM 


FM 


KRNT 
WREC 


KRNT 
WREC 


^ 


Number 

of  shares 

held 


Percent 
of  total 
shares 


Banl  s  holdlnfi  stock:  Manufaclureis 
Hanover  I  rust. 


45,  300 


1.1 


COX  BROADCASTING  CORP. 
[5,827,000  common  shares] 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 
TV  AM  FM 

Location:  > 

Atlanta WSB  WSB              WSB 

Charlotte.  N.C WSOC  WSOC             WSOC 

Dayton. Ohio WHIO  WHIO             WHIO 

i.tianii ..  WIOD             WAIA 

Pittsburgh WIIC  

Z^n  Francisco- 

O.ikland KTVU  

Number  Percent 

ol  shares  ol  total 

held  shares 

B  •^^'-^'  l.olt'ng  stock: 

Cinkeis  Trust 114,000  2.0 

Bank  of  New  York 214,000  3.7 

Total s 328,000  5.7 

•  On  July  21,  1972.  company  agreed  in  principle  to  acquire 
the  opcraiing  assets  ot  radio  station  KFI  AM  in  Los  Angeles, 
subject  to  ICC  appioval. 

DU  ART  FILM  LABS,  INC. 
[1U4,385  shares  (including  treasurers'  shares)] 

Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 
TV  AM  FM 

Location:  Aguadilla, 
P.R WOLE 

Number  Percent 

of  shares  ot  total 

held  shares 

Banks  holiting  storl.:  Bank  of  New 
York 2,000  1.2 

Note:  Du  Art  Film  Labs,  Inc.,  and  Western  Broadcasting  Corp, 
ot  Puerto  Rico,  each  own  33.3  percent  of  station  (according  to 
"Broadcasting  1972  Yearbook"). 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  CORP.  OF  NEW  YORK 
1790,000  common  shares' 

Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company  ' 


TV 


AM 


FM 


Location:  Bin  hamton, 
N.Y WBJA 


Banks     holding     sloe   :      Morgan 
Guara  ty  Trust 


Number  Percent 

ol  shares  ol  total 

held  shares 


10,  869 


1.4 


1  Conip?iiy  owns  ahoui  36  percent  of  '.tation. 


DOWNE  COMMUNICATIONS.  INC.  (BARTELL  MEDIA  CORP.- 
40  PERCENT  OWNED) 

14,976,837  common  shares] 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 


TV 


AM 


FM 


Location: 

Detroit WDRQ 

Milwaukee WOKY 

Miami WMYQ 

New  York WADO  ..  .. 

San  Diego KCBQ  ' 

N  iniber  Percent 

ot  shares  ol  total 

held  shares 

Banks  holding  slock: 

Morgan  Guaranty  Tiust 150,000  3  0 

First  National  City 142,212  2.9 

Total 292,212  5.^ 


FAIRCHILD  INDUSTRIES.  INC.  (FAIKCHILO  KLI.',  ViC.  Ai\0 
FAIRCHILD  WPBC.  INC.) 

{4,545,253  common  shares] 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 

TV 

AM               FM 

location: 

Dallas.  Tex 

Richfield,  Miiin... 

Bank  ol  New 

KLIF             

WPBC             WPBC 

Number            Percent 

ol  shares           of  total 

held             shares 

Banks  holding  stock. 
York 

71.309                1.6 

FliQUA  INDUSTRIES,  IHC.  (FUQUA  COMMUNICATIONS.  INC. 
AND  MARTIN  THEATERS  OF  GEORGIA) 

18,229.665  common  shares] 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 
TV  AM  FM 


Location: 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  WTVC 

Columbus,  Ga WTVM 

Evansville,  Ind WTVW 

Flint.  Mich 

Banks  holding  stock;  Chase  Man- 
hattan  


WROZ 
WTAC 


Number  Percent 

ol  sliares  ot  total 

held  shares 


606,638 


7.4 
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CiBLF    KiDUSTRirS,    INC,    (FUQUA    TELEVISION,    INC. 
LICENSEE) 

|i, 1)66,578  common  shares] 

Broadcast  stations  owned  by  cSmpai^Y 


TV 


AM 


FM 


Location:  Augusta, 'Sa.  ,v'jBFi -^. 

Number  Percent 

ol  sharps  of  total 

he'd  shares 

Banks  holding  stock:  Bar.'c.  of  N..v 
York - 2S,0C0  1.5 

1  E'erf'^^sting  197?  Yeartiook  li-*s  t"^ Siali'.vo'th,  prcivc  t  of 
Fuqui  Coiiiniunications,  Inc.,  as  100  percotit  owner  o(  WJP-F  IV, 

GANNlTT  CO..  INC.  (V.HfC    Inc) 
{19,433,936  common  shares] 

Broadcast  stations  owne'l  hy  tompan,  ' 
TV  AM  FM 

location :  Rochester, 
ti.Y..  .  'ii.'i-C  - 

Number  Peice^t 

ol  share?  ot  total 

held  chaiEs 

Biiiiks  holding  slack:  L'i;,:f-I  Stj'ei 
Trust -   1C4  W2  5.3 

'  Cc.i ;  5'iy  a'^o  own'  and  operates  CAIV  Incililv  in  Ocno-  ; 
N.Y. 

GLOEtTRJTTLR  CON'MLMCATIONS,  INC. 
12,745,0£0  series  .A  coin.mnii  shsie  .| 

Broa'ltast  stations  ov.ned  by  compan, 
TV  AM  FM 

Location : 

Chicajo WVC.\  .  .      .     - 

Clevelawi-... WIXY  WDOK 

Number  Percent 

of  shares  of  total 

h.ld  shares 

Banks  htlaing  stock:  Continenia! 
Illinois  National 70.171  2.6 

iSC  INDUSTRIES,  liiC.  (SirtR-.LClA.  U-IC.') 
(1,653,16!  common  sharpsj 

Broadcast  stations 
owned  by  company 

TV  Arvi  FM 


Loc,->tion: 

Houston   

Kansas  City,  Mo - 

Mi^.ijn,  Kjns 

St.  Joseph.  V.n KQTV 

St.  Lou'-,  Mo . 


•KLYX 

KBLY 


KBtA 


K&RV 


Number  Pircent 

ol  shires  of  total 

held  shares 


Bank.  Iiuli.'i,ig  stock:  Bankers  Tiust.  21,  US 


1.3 


'  On  July  6.  1972,  ISC  directors  approved  agreements  in  prin 
ciple  for  sale  of  all  radio  and  television  properties  ol  irlermedia 
Inc. 


KAISER  INDUSTRIES  CORP.i  (KAISER  BROADCASING 
CORP.) 

125,891,797  common  shares] 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 


TV 


AM 


FM 


Location: 
Boston-Cambridge..  WKBG 
Burtington,  N.J.- 
P^lla'Jelphl3,  Pa, .  WKBS 


cxx- 


WCAS 
2145— Part  25 


Broadcast  stations  ov.neJ  hy  coi^pa.iy 

TV  AM  f;vi 

Clevcla.-.d.  Ohio WKBF 

Corona, Calif KBSC 

Detrcit..      .   .-.   .-  '.VK.CU  .-..   

3a;,  Frr'iclTo   .  KBHK  ... 

N'.'r^'her  Percent 

of  ;:hares  ot  total 

heid  shares 

Danf..-  holiiipj  ■■L'-ck: 
Clia-.-  M>r.ha,l.n  'M  129  1.".' 

Bank  of  Anicrl-jj.  .  ,  ;00.  OiJ  .  3 

T:la;  ..        653.  i-a  2.  S 

1  Aorii  197j  ccinpany  ai'iouncc.l  nlan  to  sc'l  its  3  'a.-'iD 
Jlati'^ns  du'in;"  the  current  vrar  McV  lL'7?  r'".'pan/  f.n- 
muncoi;  phn  to  stil  JHF  IV  sl3ticn  ir.  Lcs  Angrles  a'ca. 
Corii(.aiiy  &  Field  Enkr;. rises.  I,:  .  ..aid  they  v/ci,-  r.'.gcii'-ttirg 
fc  lorni  a  nartnershin  that  v/ould  cwn  am:  oiK-i.";to  5  K,-'i5er 
CroaJcasti"?,  Corp.  UHF  icl:vi--i.:ii  st;t;<-i,s  i,:  B■l^:oi',  Clrv..'jiid. 
Uetioit.  Philadelphia,  a.id  San  i-rani.i-LO.  -.■t!  FieW?  UHF 
station  WfLD  m  Chic.,:.'  fhc  psit'ir'shj;)  wu'i'  te  owned  t; 
KaiS'^r  Broad^asl'oc  &  tuld  Cjn'intnir.ttt^.'s  Cci;j.  (^''bsi-  lii/ 
1.1  hel,-!  £i!tti;.ri>g:;. 

-  A'lti  trust. 

lEE  KNTr;?PIilM?.  !:.''. 
•;3.?88,8.'9  coinrir.i  :,;iaics| 

Broadcast  rtatifn".  ovteii  bj  '-cp^ny  i 
l\f  AM  F..1 

Location- 

H.Tnii  5l.  Mo.-  ;-HQA 

QuriiCv,  III. 
tiiir.tinglcn.  Vv.  v'a    .  VVS'/ 

f.'ankatc.  Mmn   ....  FtYC  .     KEYC 

r.^ssonCiiv,  lo.va.       KGLO  ki.;lO  .    . 

tViviinr  III  '.vr.tOR 

Qui;.cv.  til    .  *T,'^.n  WTAD 

Ni!inb';r  Per."eiit 

ot  shares  ol total 

held  shares 

f--'.  ■•  l'c!ci,:g  s'rck: 
Noriiern  Trust-  ;.  liicajij  37.  ?C''-'  1.1 

Bank  ol  Ne.v  Ifork..  47,8Cu  i.  5 

Total £5.0CJ  2.G 

'Through  alTiliate.  Journal-Stsr  Pro^iis  C,  .  ■  o  .-f.ariy  owns 
24.31  pticent  inlere-.'.  ii.  rs.iio  -ialio.f;  KfAt  ,'\f.i  and  FM  m 
C.Taha,  HC'i. 

:  EDIA  CrNlK'.!,  I'rC.  (A.'^tA    iiJC  ) 
i.",3C0,81C  cla:.s  A  3:d  B  comr.or.  shai,.:! 

Broadcast  clatxns  own.u  by  cumra'"  ■ 
TV  AM  FM 

LOM'iO"-T;:„.,  a.Fi-    .  '.'■F! 'i  'AFLA  V.flA 

iitunl/Pi  Peicent 

ol  s'laies  of   total 

hoL'l  shaies 

P,.;t>:-  hoWirq  ^i-;rk: 
Mellon  Bank  &  1  rust  ..  40.0-30  1.  ? 

Waiiuljcturoro  I'anov?!  I  ru<.  . .   .  12.435  1.3 

Total .        S2,43i  l.i 

•  Wholl/-o^/ned  Cahlevision  oi  Fieiferlck'.lp'jri;.  Inc.,  ser.es 
2,C0O  cat;  subsc.iberr.  i,i  the  I'leJofiCr.Lb.ig.  'v  3.,  .-i^a. 

MEDIA  HORliONS,  INC. 
il.I87,";45  (combined  shares,  including  treasury  stock)] 
Broadca'^l  stations  owiied  by  company 
TV  AlT  FM 

Location : 
Dover.N.J.. WRftN  .   . 

Newburgh.N.Y WCr'Y  .   .     . 

Phoeniv            . KMEO  KMEO 

riiiiobei  Percent 

ol  Jharcs  cf  tc'al 

i.eld  shai°s 

B^nks  holding  stock: 

Chase  Manhattan .         55,500  4.7 

United  States  Trust 40,CC0  3.4 

Total S5.bl)0  8.1 
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MiRlDIIH  CORP.  (BROADCASTING  DIVISION) 
|2,772,3S2  common  sliarcs] 

Broadcast  stations  owne.i  by  coniri<Mv 


TV 


AM 


Fivi 


L->:dion: 

Bay  Ci.,-3a;iita.v- 

flint.  Mich 

.  w:':EV. 

Ka:is.-.~  C:tv  Mo... 

.  kc?..o 

KcMO 

HFf.iU 

Omaha 

wow 

WOW 

KFMX 

Phoenix     

.   l-.FhO 

KPHO 

Sv.aC'.r.t.  M.Y..     . 

'.MIEN 

•AhEN 

Number  Percent 

of  shares  ol  tot-l 

held  shdre> 

B'o'-- hoi..,. 1'  '.lock:  e-..iiors  Tru;L  (') - 

i;  jiti  .'.1  ,mhcr  of ''  T  s  not  stt-.r'^). 

OUTLlT  CO. 

11,332.440  comir. on  Eh?i«-! 

B.'oadcast  stations  cy/ned  by  company 


,iy 


I.ocatico: 

Ortando,  Fla WI,rO 

Pnvi.lence,  R.I VVJAk 

San  ,^•l!pr.:^  Tex...  KSAT 

Syrscjs.r  NY...     .  '.VNt'S' 


"ai'iis  hclrii  jstock:  r,lai,i;l3Ctureii 
Haiicver  Trust 


AM 


WtiBO 

WJAS 


FM 


WOBO 


•iumber 

ct  sharirS 

held 


11,951 


Percent 

of  total 
slartj 


C.3 


.'8-petce'U  ov.T.ci-hip. 


PACi;  -,:,  ;  ^OUFHEftN  BROADCASTING  CO..  ;NC.  rp.'CI'IC  J 
SdUTiiERN  CO..  INC) 


|1.53?,IS;  comm!(n  shoes 


EroaocasI  stations  owned  byctmiv.iy 


TV 


AM 


FM 


WQ/l 


Locsli^ii: 
Atkrnta,  C:»  . 
Ci.nrinnali    ... 
Oenver . . 

Hart.f iisa-.k,  M.J .  . 

iile.  Hawaii KHAW 

ttonoluiu,  M.i..'aii. ..   KiiP.'l 

Los  All  cles 

Oro- jn  tit,.  Ores 

.'ipivn  ■,  Ca 

Wailjt.u,  ilo.vrtii  KAll 


L'an'hs  n  >:..liii    j'.ei'.:  B.ii,t-  J  Ke* 
Yo-tt  . 


W<JXI  .     .. 

WSAI  WSAi 

KIMN  

W'WJ  

";";"^^^.  kknj 

KYXI 
'AQXI 

tlumbcr  Peicei't 

oi  sharts  ol  total 

heU  st.aii-s 

245,  rtj  12.7 


p,ig,,-.j..;c  C5     ("jj;    (PUBtlSHERS  BROADCAST  i  nG 
CORP.     PBf) 

!91«,510coniLiiied  shcresj 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 
TV  AM  FM 


Location: 
Tcllahassc.-.  fla 
•.■.'■k--1io5.  .V.  V3 


C'-k5ho!iii'.gsiock: 
Bank  ct  .(incricn 
Bank  of  ■■'?.■/  Yoik 

fptj; 


WO'JS 

WKWK 

Number 

0*  shares 

held 

WBOM 
WKWK 

Percent 
at  total 
s, -tares 

1.000 
14.129 

0.1 
1.5 

15,129 

l.« 
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PUFPLO    KlTERNATlOfML.   INC.   (PofPLO    BROADCASTING 
to..  INC.) 

14,521,618  coinrron  s'  ires! 


SONOERLING  BROADCASTING  CORP. 
1,004,536  common  shares 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  coninan; 
FM 


Broadcait  stations  owned  by  company 

"tv 


Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 
TV 


AM 


FM 


AM 


FM 


Milwniikce 
Ne.v  Yo(l<,  N.Y. 
Tolpdo,  Oliio... 


TV 

...  WITI 
^"  WSPO 


AM 


WHN 
WSPD 


LoC'.Iion:  San  Juan.  P.f 


tjii^s  lolilinii  itocV: 
Morgan  GuaranI .  Trust  S 

iVsnulactiirifs  Hanove.  Tiost  I; 

Tot3l ,- 


Location: 

JiT 

WMT 

Albjnv,  N.Y 

Lo'ig  B'och-Los 

Number 

Peicecit 

/^Mcelps 

ct  sri?ie' 

ol  total 

LouiSvii;e,  Kv     .. 

h«ld 

shares 

Memphis,  Tenn... 

f'cv  Yo.-«.  N.Y.    . 
Onk  Park-C'ilcaw, 

2?-.  son 

b.O 

i'l 

i'l^.  300 

!0.b 

Oakl'idS-:! 

Fiancisco 

7C!.  ICij 

15.5 

W;i;»,in3toa,  D.C.. 

y;ast 


WLKY 


RAHALL  COMWI'N KATIOiNC  COPP. 
11,037,285  conflnon  siijreil 

Br  cailcaS. station'  owni'd  by  company 


E.'  iKs  huidihs  stcc!;:  Sank  o!  He 
Yoik.. 


KFOX 
'wtiiA  ■ 

WWRL 

WOPA 
IxDIA 

Number 

of  shares 

held 


,400 


KFOX 
WAiO 

WMOO' 


B.iiiks  lioUlinR  -.lock: 
EdiiKrr'^  Trubt.   . .  . 
Bank  of  Nev/  York.. 


To:al. 


Number 

of  shards 

held 


172.  300 
119.  700 

292  000 


PercenI 
of  total 
shares 


'■  I 

i.i 


6  9 


Percent 
ct  total 
shares 


3.6 


'  Compaiiv  also  cwns  franchises  and  operates  CATV  si-tcrs 

m  C^i'il. 


WISHINGTOrj  POST  CO.  (POST-NLWSWEEK  STATIONS) 
I'!,013,50C  Class  BshaiesI 


location: 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Beckley,  W.  Va.... 

lii1ianapoii<: 

SI.  Petc-i?l:ui!!,  Fla 


B^nks  holrlin?  stock: 
Cn.ise  Manhat'j^i 
UiiMed  States  Tru-t 


TV 


WI.CY 


i 
I 


AM 


V.KiP 

A'vvNn 

WFBM 
WICY 

Number 

ol  shares 

held 


\W 


wrBM 


STA.tR  BROADCASTIfJC  CROUP,  INC. 
1496,761  cetr.ir  on  shares) 

Broan'cast  stations  ov/neJ  by  company 


TV 


Atvi 


FM 


Total 


15C. COO 

!■■.  :r,n 

•02.  500 


Percent 
of  total 
Shares 


15.7 


IliC- 


RrPAC    TECHNOLOGY    D^VELOPlLNT    CORP.    'WK 

L!Q'JiD-TEC  #1  19/0) 
I 
<        |l,37I,!2b  copiii^T  si's'esi 


Brocdca'tJtatioD?  owieu  b\  c^- .pany 


Icc.ilion: 
Riist'i.  Va 
Canirien.  N.J. 

Df troil   

fairwa/,  Kans 
HiIj.  hawdii  .    . . 
licnolulu 
Houston 

Kansas  Cily,  Kjiis 
Memphis...., 
'■cw  Oritans.  La.. 
New  York,  N.Y 

North  Lutic  Reck KXW 

Ark 


•ATYP 


KIIVC 

KMVH 


WCAM 
kUOL 

KYOK  ■ 

WLOK 
WBOK 


Oakland.  Calif 

San  Francisco 

Si')ux  Falls.  S.  n.ik. 
Wail'jk'i,  Hawaii... 


KMVI 


KABL 

Kisb" 

KMVI 


WWWW 


KUOL 


WNCN 


.  KABL 


TV 


Location: 
Wheeling,  W  Va 


^    t'.H 


'.V:-..V.' 


r.'.i 


WI.WK 


1 

fiun.Ur 

ot  iharrs 

helii 

Fflrceiit 
cf  total 
shares 

Bsnksholdinf,  slock: 
Bankers  Trust... 

1          43.  7'jO 

3.2 

RUST  CRAFT  GREETING  CARDS 

1 

C,  (RUST  CAIT 

BRCAo' 

CASTING  C0| 

|2.3:8,C72  con 

"i 

■hoiesi 



- 



Bioadcas 

; 

ilions  o.vncd 

b^  company 

TV 

AM 

FM 

Lor^litn: 
AugusM.  Ga 
Buffalo,  NY 
Chattanooga,  Tenn  . 
Jack.sonville,  Fla 
Philadelphn,  Pa 
Piltsbuifh,  P? 
Steubenville.  Ohio 
Whee.ini;,  W  Vs 
K'chr.t",  :'  V 
T,Mi(p.'.  I'm 

WRO", 

WRC8 
WJKS 

WSTV 

ftAICL 

»fKC.' 
/PIT 

I.=1T'. 
(IfC 

rs:-;. 

V.WOL 

■.VRCP 
V/PIT 

W.STV 

Ii'im!;..'r 

ot  .-l.jies 

hell 

Percent 

rf  total 

shares 

P.:ii!shnl,iinp  stock: 
United  Slates  Trust- 
Mellon  Bank  &  Tru:: 

;.,:..  ^ 

-i 

24,  300 
S3.  S16 

1.0 
3.ii 

Toral 

1 

!C8, 11« 

•1.6 

Bii-ks  hold-n;;  stnck: 

Bankers  Imsl . 

f/l3iiiif3(!ur>.rs  Hanovei  Trust. 

Total  


Number 

of  shares 

held 


8,000 
35,  500 

44,500 


Percent 
of  total 
shares 


1.6 
7.3 


8  9 


S.'AU.-FER  PUBLICATIONS 
1339,765  common  shaies) 

Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company 


TV 


AM 


FM 


location: 

Amarillo,  Te« KGNC  KGNC 

Aikansas  Ci'.y,  Kans KSOK 

Sha.vnee,  Okla...  KGFF 

Tnpel'a,  Kai;s WIB'rt  WIBW 


KGNC 


WIBW 


C.  :ks  hoiJing  stock:  Mellon  Bank 
fiTrust 


Number 

of  shales 

held 


3,878 


Fcicent 
ot  total 

shaics 


1.1 


STORER  BROADCASTING  CO. 
14.223,002  common  shates) 

Broadcast  stations  owned  by  company  ■ 


AM 


FM 


'  Company  purchased  WKNX-TV, 
FCC  ap  roval.  Company  also 
ville.  Hamilton,  Marlins  Fe 
ville,  Ohio  and  Mcundsville,  V^.  Va 


ich.  subject  to 

1  Sleuben- 
Ycrkville,  and  T  tons- 


0  oivns  ta  IV  (ranchises  in  Sleuben- 
riy,  R,-,j%id    ■ 


Lccation: 

Atlanta WAGA 

Boston WSBK 

Cleveland .  WJV/ 

Uelioit...   ....  VVJBK 

I  OS  Angeles , 


WJW 
WDEt 
KGBS 
WGBS 


KGBS 


. 

fla.; 

o.c" 

Broadcast  stations  owned  by  compan',- 

TV                 AM                FM 

Location: 
Cincinnati  . 
Jacksonville 
Miami     .   . 

Wj-lnnsion, 

WCKY 

..  WJXT           

.-  wplg 
.  vvtop         wtop        

Number           Peiccnt 

ot  shares            ol  tool 

held              shares 

Banks     holding 
Guaranty  Trust. 


stock:     Morgan 


45,  000 


1  Q 


DiacLosur.E  of  corporate  ov\nership  (e.d.  r3 
62)  :  tart  iii — holdings  of  25  largest  e.-,:-,'k 
trust  dfpartments  in  broadcast  i.nductrv 
and  analysis  of  bank  stock  holdings  in- 
broadcast  companies  as  of  july  197  2 
Flderal  Commi'ni(..\tions  Commission' 

Wa'ihington.   DC,   October   6.   197?. 
Hon  Lfe  Metcalf. 
U.S.  Sf7iatc, 
V.  ashi7igton,  D.C. 

De.ir  Senator  M^tcalf:  As  (li.;?u.sscd  ^^^;'.l 
Ml-.  Reiiiemer  of  your  office  and  Mr.  Kltz- 
miller  av.d  ^'^.  Ryan  of  ttie  Commission's 
£t.\.T,  I  hereby  transmit  a  list  of  the  .stcr.k- 
holciings  of  the  25  largest  banks  (by  tru.n 
liolalnrrs)  as  shown  by  the  Commisslo-;s 
o\vre:ship  files  as  of  July  5,  1S72.  Holdings 
of  1  percent  or  more  must  be  reported  T'.e 
JUimbcr  of  aha'cs  shown  is  lor  common  Mork 
unless  otherwise  s.uecified.  (See  list  iBank 
Koidiiig.';  I    referred  to  on  p.   lG5-!(j7.| 

Should  tiiere  be  any  questions  conccrt.Iiig: 
this  raatter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  n.e 
kiiGW. 

Sinreicly. 

Dean  Burch,  C'nc.'.nnan. 

SL-iicor>:MirrEE  on  Budgeting, 
Man  \ci.MENT  AND  Expenditures, 

Atigust  22,  1973. 
J^'.v.  DtAN  Blrch, 

Cl. airman.  Federal  Coin.nuriications  CoiiirUs- 
.■J.ori.  Wash'rritoii  D.C. 
Dear  ^!R.  Eurch:  On  October  6,  1&72.  ycu 
sent  Sen.itor  ^^Ietcalf  a  list  of  the  sto-K- 
hoiding.s  in  broadcast  companies  of  the  25 
l.-tifjest  banks  (by  trust  holdings)  as  .shov. n 
by  the  Commission's  ownership  files  as  of 
July  5,  1972.  We  would  appreciiite  clarifira- 
licn  of  two  niatler.5  regarding  the  ir.ansmit- 
ta!: 

(1)  Do  the  reported  holdings  Includt  stock 
in  which  the  banks  have  both  par'.i;tl  and 
sole  voting  rights? 

(2)  Do  the  reported  holdinps  exclude  ."^tock 
In  which  the  banks  do  not  have  either  sole 
cr  partial  voting  rights? 

Very  truly  yours. 

Vic  Eeinemer, 

Staff  Direclor. 


October  7,  197Jt 
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f  EDEE.\L  COMMU-VICATIONS  COMMISSION, 

}Vashingio-n.  D.C,  Sept.  V:bcr  !'>.  Vi73. 
Hon.  LEE  Metcalf, 
VS.  Senate, 
Wai:hingto-ii,  DC. 
(.'iitantion;  Vic  Reine;ner). 

DE.vH  S-NA-/OR  Metcalf:  In  yo\ir  letter  of 
August  22,  1973,  you  a.=  ked  for  ciiri^ication 
about  the  list  of  stockhoIcMr.gs  in  broadcast 
(.oinp.inies  b-,-  the  25  l.irgc: t  ban'.:-.  The  two 
q'-.cslioi'.s  t':at  you  pc:<ed  .tre: 

(1)  Vr>  the  -cporu-d  hold  cf  inc'.jde  stock 
hi  v.liic'i  the  baiiu-.s  hu-.e  both  parlial  cr.d 
iOla  voting  rights? 

(2)  D^  the  reported  hnldiiij;:  c-.^\:i6e  sfo.k 
ill  which  the  banks  do  not  have  oit'i?r  sole 
orpiri'al  voting  ri'ht';? 

St.ooJc  that  Is  held  by  bui'.ks.  in  tlicir  trv^t 
d''p.Tr:nent.s,  is  attributed  to  tiie  banks  if 
tliev  have  any  ritht.  either  pni-tial  or  sole,  lo 
vote  the  stock.  Hjldin^s  that  the  bank  dots 
not  have  the  ri^rht  to  vote,  either  partial  or 
sole.  t:e  not  attributed  io  tj'.e  bar':.  Ihus 
the  c'iswer  to  both  of  your  questions  is  yes, 

I    trust    that    the    loregoinr;    iniormatio.n 
s.-^tisfactorily  answers  your  q-icstlon.«.  If  nni:, 
plca-e  do  not  hos.late  to  lei,  ms  know. 
Sincerelr. 

Dkak  B'.t.-ck,  C'Ui.i-r^JU'). 


The  Oct.  6,  1j72  tranoiailtal  from  Chair- 
n;an  Burch  lo  Senator  Metcilf  follo-.v.-: 

nank  lioldhipx 

[Broadca^*^  Ccmpany  and  Ntimbcr  of  .S'.aici 

Iltia  by  B.tnk  | 
Morm.r.  Guari!!',  y  Irust: 

Times  Miiror 654.048 

New  York  '/into.^ — Ctlicr lOi.iiCO 

Dun  &  Eradstreel 901,207 

Dowiie  Conini  uiication;^ 150,000 

Westinj-uouce ',.381.013 

CBS 494.  115 

OCC  Cominiiiiiciitions  of  Phi!  \- 

delphi.T, 531,400 

Tult  B.'oadCiUting 41,306 

Capital  C.ties  Broaclcascing 372,  500 

.smviU       Businda.s       In\eL,linei.L 

Corporation   10.  8Ci) 

Travcier.j   Insurance — Common.  ^'.02f>  -.30 

■ir;.-,elers  Insurance — Prefi-rreJ-  5.710 

Povt  New-.veek   45,OoO 

Ccu.bined  Comnr.mications 40.000 

Time-Lite    537,  C.^2 

Siheriag-rio'l^h 533,170 

NLT  CJrporaiion 174,553 

Evening  News-Detroit 7.  Cut) 

Pueblo  International  Broadcast- 
ing      2J4.300 

Golden  We-t  Broadcasting 713.  200 

RiCO  General 930.534 

.\v.o  Corp.- -Common 131.^02 

.\\^o  Corp.— Preferred 110.001 

Ti-.nsam:rica r74.  1J3 

Ki.nsas    City    Southern    Indua- 

tr::-s    24.50U 

Providence  Journal IGO 

Ch;i;.'  Maah.cittr-n  ll.in'.:: 

RCA    3,309  683 

ABC    475.294 

Weitinghouse — Common    2,276,795 

Westin^house — Fiettrred l,7i6 

C3-j 3,597,903 

Taft  Ercndcastii.g 124,9fil 

T. a-.clers    Insurance — Common.  2  912,  SI  1 

Travelers  In-iurance — Preferred.  9.316 

LiU  Brof.dca=nng 32.600 

Kaiser    443,429 

Time-Life   308.  0r3 

Pacific  SW  Airlines 44.  60J 

CE C.430,  1-^: 

Xew  York  Times — Other -270.150 

Capital   Cities   83,136 

raqua  Industries 006,638 

P.IiO  General 299,169 

Zenith   215.634 

K'tnsas    CUy    Sotithern    Indus- 

iries— Common (>1.750 

KHiis.",3    City    o.-utheru  "^Indus- 
trie:-;— Pre; ;-'  red    2.B:  0 


Founders  Corporation 4.500 

riLT  Corporation 7o0,973 

V/cmetLO 51,405 

Twentieth  Century  Pox 203,470 

Providence    Journal 84 

Multimedia    54,050 

:>icc'i:i  Fori;  :;v 54.  GOO 

R^hall   150,000 

Eaiit:er3  Trust  Co.: 

■MsreJ.ith   Corp V) 

Times  Mirror  Co 710.554 

RCA   761.992 

\V.C    030,800 

Oun  it  Er.id3ticet 757. .581 

V.'cstingiiouse    1.791.797 

CES    !,:S7,824 

GCC  Ccnni'inicatlons  of  Phlla- 

cte'.phia    37->,850 

Tra:i,-amevic.i    O'in,  G8S 

T.ift  Bio.-.cioasling 76,720 

NLT   Corporati.i". --.  4!-9,873 

Capi:al  Cities  Broad'- v-stin^ 242.400 

Tiavc;srs   Insurance —Common.  512,982 

Tiavelcrs  In-Auatice — Pifforred.  37,010 

«-.'■»;....                        .„      _          _  P.3I,725 

-•■l,erin;>Pl.vt!:?h    594,879 

.-:iaiT    Bioc.dcasti-;t: 8,  COO 

r.-luir.hi.-x    Pictures 66,873 

Me:ronicdia   560,141 

Wo.itetco    60,000 

Lin  Broadcr.stin- 109,100 

Cox  Broadcu  '.ino- 114.000 

V.^arner  Eros— 7  Art;- 39,  800 

Storer    172,  3f'0 

ISC  In.-'.ur-.rri^-i 21.  139 

Bostcn  Herald  Traveler 17,133 

Kni-ht    Xew-pi^'-ier.-- ,       8t.700 

Citizens    F;:-.ar'-ial    Co-p 22,120 

Chris-Cratt    1.250 

Refac,    liic 43.700 

L.'iftcd  St.-ites  Tru'-i  Co,: 

Times  T'Ttrror  Co •---  621.  16S 

D'-.n   .V  Brad-rtrest 1.168,044 

Capi^ral  Cities  Broadcasting 328. '"-P8 

V'i'.Uaris  Cotuity  Broadcasting.  _  19 

CZ    2.309.912 

Col.-'.eu    West    Broadcasting 212.227 

"^-yicrlng-Plough 411.130 

CBS 31=1.324 

?.red!a  Horizons 40,000 

G--.-.!:ett    Bioadca.?tiug 104,80:? 

R.-if.all   12.5l'0 

NLT    Corpoiiition 183,001 

Rurt  Craft 24,  3uO 

1 1,-st  National  City  Bank: 

Capi'.ol  Cities  Broadcasting 443,  2!?3 

V.'cnl:'?hcit-;e    3.495,737 

ABC    .1 107.786 

T:;iVv;?rs   Ii)s-..-,r.vncc — Common.  768,016 

r.-c.-.elers  In^uran'-e — Preferred.  23.603 

Devon   Corp 21.710 

PKO    General 183.422 

Ka-isas  Citv  Soutiiern  Indtistries         32,728 

Paciac  SW'Airlines 40.150 

Dnvne    Communications 142.212 

,-\".  CO 63.  5--7 

'Time-Life    107.93:^ 

CBS    578.151 

Pidder    Publications 120,000 

Ncv  York  Ti...2S— Othe.'- 4o0 

?,;herin2-P!&ngh -"'4,  800 

NLT  Corporation. .'^24,601 

Zcrith   229,210 

BNA    Corp -"OO.OOO 

:'-?no.i  Banl:  .^.U'.l  Trr.st: 

\Vestinghcu?e — Commo-t    _  1.343.874 

Vc:vinihouse — Preferred    5.  140 

.'BC    .r 93.542 

C.-pit.-il  Cities  Broadcasting 99  600 

Ti.nes  Mirror  Company 775.  80J 

StaufTer   PuVjllcatiou.= 3,878 

Pacific  SVV  Airlines .  78,700 

Media  General  Corp 40.000 

Time-Life    203,000 

CBS    264,539 

:\:u!t;n.edia    50,  COO 

Metromedia   , 473,000 

>^vst  Craft 83,816 

Trtnsaraerica    , 709.610 

.Mantifactuiers  Hanover  Ti-ust  Co.: 

li.nes  Aiirror  C.) 15.180 

P-j!itzer   Co 43 


^:ctr•omcdla   63.988 

New  York  Time.s (') 

ABC   75.700 

GE    2,  loi.eo 

Cowles  Communications 43.300 

Capital  Cities  Bror.d"astins 36.700 

Dun  .Tc  Bradstreet 75.  7i6 

V.'tsungl-.ouse    4:?3.734 

Tvavc-lers  ln;-;urr.:ice — Common.  012.707 

7'ra'c!erR  Insurance — Preferred.  5.  177 

r;chc'-l:-'g-PlcM;;h    999.794 

St;>>T    Bror,clcr.bting 30.500 

Time-L'e 23",  ^'^5 

Outlet    Co 11.0:1 

Vonncint  Broat'ciscing t) 

H  .^;  ^  American 254.600 

Pacific  S\V  Airlines CO.  lOO 

'"•iir^ji  ^'crvspaT'cr? 61.  ROD 

Pi:r!:>r    Pn'oUcri*lors — Preferred  4.730 

^r-rilfi  Genorpl   Corp ...  42.4.'5 

P-.-.r-bl')  InteriKitional  Broaricast- 

\r.'i    476  G'O 

GCC  (Vommu»iicatioa.=<  of  Phiia- 

dP';>h:a 21.3. 9J3 

ii-.i.ik  of  Kow  Yorl; : 

ABC    513. '■)0 

\Vt»U:-_'hOi,-ise    495,  5r5 

CBS    914.013 

Ti't  Broadca-.tHii-- 7-:.  300 

W.j>ii:'.co 50.000 

ra.elers  Ininraucs 22.  £24 

F.;;ivh;:d  Kiner 7:  303 

Ne.v  Y:jrk  Time.s — Common 4  Ct.O 

Nev/  York  Times- -Other 2^5,  7'"0 

Tiiiic-Life 79, TOO 

to'.umbia    Pictures 4?e,203 

T-^ciiU.  &  Sot'thcrn 245.  POO 

NLT  Corporation.- 633.105 

«-nier    119.700 

>;etrontfd:a  2!^3.S11 

C.\pit>i!  Cities  Brn.*dcasti:.g 73.000 

Putlisl-ors    Broi.dcaiting 14.  1-29 

Adam.:-F.Uiseli    74.  8.;0 

Lank;;*;.  Sec-aritles    Corp .?.  -JT3 

Tune->  Mii-r-or  Co 7.503 

PXO   General— C-:nmon 1.0 '.5,  9^3 

F.KO  General— Ficferred ::  373 

So;i.le-!ing  Bro'-.dcasting jb.-i'.iV 

Loe    Eiilerprises 47.S'J0 

Lir.  Er^adcastiiic 35.  000 

U>.v...:i  Corp 24.754 

Coi.iclited  Coinmuuioalions IC",  821 

F-!dc;er   Publications 596.2-35 

T\<-e:.tieth  Century  Fox 361.109 

G.-.ble    Industries 25.  OoO 

C'ls-Craft    153,901 

Du  Art  Film  Labs 2.  OCO 

Knitiht  Newspapers 70.000 

Rollins    290.900 

Zen»;h 479.5.0 

Cox 2i4. OoO 

'Vilnii:igton  Trwst  Co.: 

Piclfc  SW  Airlines 49,0-tiO 

Warier  Bros.— 7  Arts 52.100 

RoDijis 109.  327 

AVC  Ccrp 12.000 

Central  Broadcasting  Co 105 

First  N.'':cna!  Ei.nk  cf  Chica^zo: 

fHo    ... .1...  7Ck)  507 

Copy-  Press 26.133 

C;ipi-a}   Cities  Broadcasting 82.  6 '0 

Ze'ii'h 1.4S5.533 

RKO    Geieral G79.  3 -9 

Karr  scope    IC.oi.S 

Pacifij  SW  Airlines 60.4^0 

C  .'.itincn'  al  Illinois  National  Bank : 

Westinghou.=e    €-22.  7i'5 

Dun  iv  Bradstreet 403.335 

Fieic!  C.M'mmtii^ications c) 

Ciiic;.  so  Tribune 2-rO 

Globetrotter  Comnii'nicatlon  __  71.  171 

CBS    1.140.7.35 

Taft  Broadcasting 56.700 

Capital  Cities  Bro.-idcasting 251.  31 1 

RKO   Ceneriil— Common 131.510 

Ri:o  General — Preferred 13.  OCO 

RCA  ._ c67.  l-,?0 

Zoni:  1 eiV.iOO 


i 
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Chemical  Bank:  t 

ABC   : S. 206,867 

West Inghoiise ^4 622,  795 

Tatt  Broatlcastiiig  .| 60,000 

Trave)ers   In.sm-aiice-|-Comnioii.  638.200 

Trrwelero  IiiEurAnce-f-Piefcrred.  8.237 

Columljla  Pict'.'.res  _i 02.900 

z;enii.:i i 204^400 

Warner  Bros. — 7  A'e..' 2C0.000 

Norihcrr.  Trust— Chlcaieo: 

Oaleshurg  Printin<;  . o 

H  &  E  Balaban  Corp -  SCO 

D\in  i^  Brad.street...; 79P,  Sjo 

Travelers   Insrrance-|-Coni;iio:i.  555,  702 

Travelers  Iii.surance-|Prcreriecl-  5.  868 

Rollins i. 225,950 

Lee  Enterprises I 37.200 

Old  Colony  Trust— Bo.sfpn: 

Avco    Corp. — Coninion 412,500 

/y     Avco  Corp.— Preferred 69,400 

^-^     Guy  Gannett  Corp o 

Travelers  Insurance — Conunon.  602.  624 

Travelers  Insurance— Preierred.  18.984 

Bciton  Herald  Tiaveler G,  384 

Twentieth  Ceuliuy  Fox.. 163,800 

CBS   . 171.800 

Columhia    Picture.-^ 131,035 

Wonietco ^ ..  64.832 

H.-^.rris  Trust  &  Sav.ngs  Sank : 

Combined  Comnuinlcfttions 193.348 

Dun  &  Bradstrect i ins,  850 

Zenith J| ]i)l,525 

Schering-Plough 4 209,900 

Time-Life 1 83,000 

Multimedia    1 30,000 

WirtzCorp I _  20,  4pq 

Bank  of  America:  1 

Sierra  Pacific  Radio 1 (•) 

Capital  Cities  Broadcsating 74.400 

Taft  Broadcasting | 70,814 

Times-Mirror  Co | 157,  194 

Lin  Broadcasting ^ 41,770 

Publishers  Broadca.stiBg  Co 1,000 

Cedar  Rapids  TV  Co.J^ i67 

Kaiser   A. _  -  200.  020 

Geo  Cameron  Co i 1  ) 

Cleveland  Trust  Co.:       I 

None.  f 

National  Bank  of  r)etroii& 

Lamar  Life  Insiiraace4 23,  628 

Glrard  Trust  Bank:  S 

ABE  Broadcasting |. ( •) 

Westlnghouse | lOD.  Dfl 

Times-News  Publl.'Jhinf 1,232 

Travelers  Insurance — fteferred.  74,061 
First  Pennsylvania  Banlt  &  Trust : 

Superior  Tube  Co i 123,  ("40 

Travelers  Insurance— preferred.  18,515 
Merchantile  Sr.fe  Deposlitfi:  Trust — 
Baltimore:                  | 

A.  S.  Abell   Co 1 -  8.  4o5 

Dun  &  Bradstreet ; 352.339 

Rollins i 83.740 

Security  Pacific  National pank: 

ABC    -.- .i 22.S,  ICO 

WABV.  Tnc I (   ) 

Earl  C.  Authony,  Inc--i (   ) 

Vindicator  Printing  Co 500 

Boston  Herald  Traveler 6,653 

Crocker  National  Bank:  i 

KEYT,    Inc.. ..|... (■) 

KTRB    Broadcasting,    Ihc 2,720 

Hubbard  Broadcastings. =129,000 

Golden  West  Broadcasting 301,434 

Mid-Continent  TV ,. 4,  540 

Fidelliy  Bank— Philadelphia: 

CBS i 467,037 

Wells  Fargo  Bank:  ; 

Fishers  Slend  Stations.^ (>) 

Taft  Broadcasting 41,860 

Copley   Press 26.136 

Vindicator  Printing  Co. 78 

'  Trusts. 

^  And  trusts. 

^  Estate. 

*  Cotrustee.  - 
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CR.S     Analysis     of     FCC     Data     on     Bank 
HoiniNcs    IN   Broabcast    CoMPANirs 

Library  of  Congress, 
concressional  research  service; 

Washington,  DC,  January  9.  1973. 
Tu:    Hon.  Lee  Meicalf   (attention:   Mr.  Vic 

Reiiiemerl . 
I'roiii:  Economics  Division. 
Subject:  Banks  holding  stock  in  broa.'Icast 
stations. 
Attached  are  ihe  tabulations  on  the  owner- 
.ship  of  leudlrg  firms  In  the  broadcast  indus- 
try, bii.>-ea  en  statistics  submitted  to  you  by 
the  Federal  Coininunicatlons  Commission.  We 
have  aUcied  Inicrm.iilon  on  toial  shares  out- 
iiandin^-.  computed  percenta.ces,  and  glve;i 
subsidiary  ar.d  parent  company  information, 
«s  well  as  iha  nuines  of  broadcast  stations 
operated  by  iliese  comp.mlcs.  Each  sheet  lists 
the  naine  of  a  roir.p„nv  that  o\v.:s  broadcast 
ijiadoni-  rv.  AM  or  PM  radio.  The  subsidi- 
ary, if  n.'i;. .  IS  In  par-.r.'iieses.  Also  included 
l-s  the  totp'.  numluT  of  the  company's  stork 
sh.ircs  oiitstp.Mdinfc;.  These  are  common  stocl: 
unless  otherwise  Indicated  and  exclude  treat.- 
ury  shares. 

Indiviou.i!  broadcast  stations  ;;re  arranged 
accordiiif:  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
cities  ill  vMiich  they  are  located.  The  Individ- 
u.*l  stat.o:is  and  their  location  were  obtained 
from  t';c  B}oudca:-Cinf/  Yearbook  1372  and 
Standnrti  and  Poors  Corporation  Descrip- 
tions. T'le  baiiks'  stockholdings  were  taken 
from  FCC  records  as  of  July  5.  1972,  indicat- 
ing the  25  largest  b.tnks  (by  trust  holdings). 
The  banks  were  required  to  report  hcldin(;s 
of  1  per.-oiit  or  more,  and  many  reported  hold- 
ings of  less  tUr.n  1  percent  as  v.cil.  Tlie  order 
of  the  banks  was  take:i  from  the  FCC's  list 
of  the  25  largest  banks.  The  companies  are 
divided  Into  groups  according  to  the  number 
of  banks  holdmg  .stock.  The  groups  are  broken 
down  by  companies  with:  one  or  two  bani:s 
as  stockholders;  three  or  four  banks:  five  or 
six  banks:  stven  or  eight  banks,  and  ten  or 
eleven  b.Tnks. 

Kathryn  Kayser. 
Research  Assistant. 
BRO.'.r^AST  CoMr\;-in;s  Having  Banks  as 
Principal  Stockholders 
10  or  11  banks  as  stocklioldcrs 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
Columbia      Broadca.sting      System,      Inc. 
1  Radio  and  televisioji  netwcrk). 

The    Travelers    Corporation-     (Broadca.st- 
Plasa,  Inc.^ . 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation  (West- 
inghou.se  Broadcasting  Co.). 

7  or  8  banks  as  storj.liolders 

American    Broadcasting    Companies,    Inc. 
(Radio  and  television  network) . 

Dun    and    Bradstreet,    Inc.     (Corinthian 
Broadcasting   Corp.). 

Taft  Broadcasting  Conipanv. 

Time,  Inc.  (Time-Life  Broadc!',st  Inc.). 

Times    Mirror    Company    (Times    Herald 
Printing  Co.). 

Zoniih  Radio  Corporation. 

J  to  6  bank's  as  stockholders 

Genei-al  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  (RKO 
General) . 

Ntw    York    Times    Company    (Inter.state 
EroadCH-stliig  Co..  Inc.). 

NLT  Corporation  (WSM,  Inc.). 

Pacific  Southwest  Airlines  (PSA  Broadcast- 
ing. Inc.). 

Rollins.  Inc. 

Schering-Plough      Corpd'ration       (Plough 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.). 

3  or  4  banks  as  stockholders 

Avco     Corporation      (Avco 
Corp.). 

Boston  Herald  Traveler  (WHDH,  Inc.). 

Columbia  Pictures  Industries,  Inc.  (Screen 
Gems.  Inc.) 

Combined  Communications  Corporation. 

General  Electric  Company  (GE  Broadca.st- 
ing Co.). 

Kansas    City    Southern    Industries.    Inc. 
(Mld-Amcrica  Television  Co.). 


Broadcastl:ig 


Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.  (Summit  Radio 
Corp.). 

LIN  Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Metromedia,  Inc. 

Multimedia,  Inc.  (Multimedia  Broadcast- 
ing Co.). 

Ridder  Publications.  Inc. 

RCA  Corporation  (NBC— National  Broad- 
casting Co.  I . 

Slgu;il  Companies  (Golden  West  Broad- 
ca.-'  ers ) . 

Tran.-.americr!.  Corporation  (United  .Irtlsts 
Corp.). 

Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corporation. 

Woaietco  Enitrprisos,  Inc.  (Wometco  Sk'-- 
v.ay  Broadcasting  Co.) . 

1  or  2  banks  as  stockholders 
Adr..nis-Rushell  Co.,  Inc.  (Aurovldeo.  Inc  \ 
Bankers  Securities  Corporation. 
Chrl'-Crrifc    Industries,    Inc.    (Television 

Citizens  1  inancial  Corp.  (Communlcalious 
Properties.  Inc.). 

CowlPs  Communications,  Inc. 

Cox  Uruaricasting  Corp. 

Downe  Communications,  Inc.' 

Vv.  Art  Film  Labs. 

Fairchlld  Industries,  Inc.  (Palrchlld  KLIF 
Inc.  and  Fairchlld  WPBC.  inc.) . 

Puqua  I:.dustrles,  l^\c.  (Fuqua  Commu'i'- 
cati,-.ns.  Inc.  and  Martin  Theaters  of  Oa  ) 

Gable  Industries,  Inc.   (Puqua  Television 

l!"-  . )  . 

G'innp*'  Company,  Inc.  (WHEC,  Inc.). 
Olotetrotter  Commimicatlons.  Inc. 
lr"C  If.dustries.  Inc.  (Intermedia.  Inc.) 
Kaiser     Industries     Corporation      tKai-pr 
Broadcasting  Corp.) . 
Lee  Enterprises.  Inc. 
Media  General,  Inc.   (WFLA,  Inc.). 
Media  Horizons,  Inc. 

.'•Terediih  Corporation  (Broadca.stln^  Div  \. 
Outlet  Company. 
'   Pacific  and  Southern  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc 
I  Pacific  and  Southern  Co.,  Inc.). 

Publishers  Company,  Inc.  (Publlshfrs 
Bi-oadcasthig  Corp.). 

Pueblo  International,  Inc.  (Pueblo  Broad- 
casting Co..  Inc.). 

Rahall  Communications  Corporation. 
Refac  Technology  Development  Corp   iWX 
Inc. — liquidated  In  1970). 

Rust  Craft  Greeting  Cards,  Inc.  iRust 
Craft  Bro.idcasting  Co.) . 

Sonderling  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
Small  Busineds  Investment  Corporation  of 
Kew  York. 
St,arr  Broadcasting  Group,  Inc. 
Stauffer  Publications. 
Stoier  Broadcasting  Company. 
Washington    Post    Company    (Post-News- 
week  station.s). 

Broadcast  companies  for  which  stock  data 
Here  not  available 
GCC  C.iir.munications  of  Philadelphia. 
Evening  News— Detroit. 
Providence  Journal. 
Founders  Corporation. 
Williams  County  Broadcasting. 
Devon  Corporation. 
BNA  Corporation. 
Pulitzer  Company. 
Vermont  Broadcasting. 
Central  Broadcasting  Company. 
Copley  Press. 
Harrlscope. 

Field  Communications. 
Chicago  Tribune. 
Galesburg  Printing. 
H  &  E  Balaban  Corporation. 
Guy  Gannett  Corporation. 
Wlrtz  Corporation. 
Sierra  Pacific  Radio. 
Cedar  Rapids  TV  Company. 
George  Cameron  Company. 
Lnmar  Life  Insurance. 
-AEE  Broadcasting. 
1  inies-News  Publishing. 
Superior  Tube  Co. 
A.  S.  Abell  Company. 
WABY.  Inc. 
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E.».rl  C.  Anthony,  Inc. 
Vindicator  Printing  Company. 
KEYT,  Inc. 

KTRB  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
Hitbhard  Broadcasting. 
?.iid-Continent    TV     (affiliate    of    Ridder 
rub'.',  cat  Ions) . 
Fishers  Blend  Stations. 


AVE.-IDMENT  TO  SECTION  3  OF  H.R.  12993:  RE 
OAi'IFREHIP  OF  STOCK  BY  INSTITUTIONAL  IN- 
VESTORS 

In  app'.via^  its  multiple  owner.ship  rules 
(presently  enibodled  in  47  C.PJl.  73.35,  73.240, 
a':d  7J.6J6),  the  Federal  Communications 
Cor.iinission  shall  consider  any  bank,  or 
mutual  fund,  or  insurance  company  that  in 
any  manner  owns,  or  that  in  any  manner 
partially  or  wholly  controls  or  exercises  the 
voting  rights  of,  more  tlian  5';  (five  per 
cent)  of  the  outstanding  voting  stock  of  a 
corporate  licensee  which  has  more  tiian  50 
(fifty)  voting  stockholders  as  having  a  con- 
trolling Intel  est  in  such  corporate  licensee. 

A:.IENDMENT    to    StCT'ON    3    OF    H.R.     ll:9£>3:     RE 

conglo>:eraie  inquiry 
(d)  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion shall,  not  later  than  June  30.  1976, 
complete  all  proceedings  and  take  ?uch  agen- 
cy action  as  it  deems  appropriate  in  connec- 
tion with  Its  Inquiry  into  the  Ownership  of 
Broadcast  Stations  by  Persons  or  Entities 
with  Other  Business  Interests  (F.C.C.  Docket 
No.  18449). 

Mr.  President,  a  problem  of  increasing  con- 
cern to  all  Americans  is  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  law.  This 
problem  is  especially  acute  when  it  taecomos 
applicable  to  the  broadcast  media.  It  is  worth 
repeating  a  statement  by  Professor  Robert  M. 
Soldofsky  in  "Disclosure  of  Corporate  Own- 
ership." a  report  prepared  by  my  Stibcom- 
mittee  on  Budgeting.  Managing  and  Expendi- 
tures and  Senator  Muskle's  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations : 

"The  potential  implications  of  concen- 
trated ownership  by  a  group  of  iinancial  in- 
stitutions in  the  broadcasting  and  publishing 
industries  are  so  great  as  to  merit  special  at- 
tention. These  pro'jlems  would  be  potentially 
more  intense  If  the  same  group  of  financial 
Intermediaries  held  a  signlcant  proportion  of 
the  outstanding  voting  stock  of  two  or  more 
large  competing  companies.  Any  direct  or  in- 
direct efforts  to  limit  the  diversity,  range  of 
prcgramlng,  or  local  originations  of  news  and 
entertainment  are  a  matter  of  highest  na- 
tional concern.  The  Independence  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio  broadcasting,  tele- 
vision, CATV.  motion  pictures,  and  other 
media  that  now  exist  or  that  might  develop 
would  be  better  safeguarded  by  a  truly  wide 
dispersion  of  stock  holdings  in  "widely  held" 
corporations." 

The  F.C.C.  Itself  has  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  diversification  of  control  by 
adopting  rules  restricting  the  maximum 
numoer  of  broadcast  stations  which  any  one 
entity  can  own.  No  entitv  may  be  licensed  for 
more  than  7  televlslon-(5  VHP  and  2  UHF), 
7  AM  radio  sta'iuas,  and  7  FM  radio  stations. 

In  order  \~>  er^orce  thc~o  rules,  the  Com- 
mission h;id  t  J  define  c.;mmon  o'.v.?r.shlp  or 
con;roi  ir;  the  cc.se  of  widely  lield  coruora- 
ti.ins.  Uelned  a.,s  tho:^e  in  which  there  arc 
over  53  (fifty)  voting  Etorkholders.  the  Com- 
nil-'lc'ii  acopted  a  rule  in  1953  which,  as  rele- 
vant here,  provided  thiit  any  stockholder 
h.ldhi^  more  than  1',  of  the  stock  would  be 
C3:\sidcred  tD  have  a  coiitrolling  interest  in 
the  corporation.  This  prevented  a  person 
fr-Ta  gcininr?  a  controlling  intoresi  in  several 
I'rgo  corporations  which  in  the' aggregate 
iiid  more  licenses  than  the  maximum  per- 
m.ned  by  law. 

Then  in  1969,  tlie  Commission  amended  its 
rules  to  acquiesce  In  the  growing  dominance 
of  our  economy  by  so-called  Institutional  in- 
vestors. It  ral-sed  the  benchmark  for  attrib- 


uting control  of  a  publicly-held  corporation 
from  1%  of  its  stock  to  Z'n  where  the  entity 
owning  or  controlling  the  stock  was  a  mutual 
fund.  This  was  a  signal  to  other  institutional 
investors  to  begin  to  deluge  the  Commission 
with  requests  for  raising  the  benchmark  ap- 
plicable to  them. 

The  American  Bankers  Association  was 
first.  In  1969,  it  petitioned  the  Commission  to 
raise  its  benchmark  to  10''  .  It  pointed  out 
th?.t  a  survey  of  19  b.inks  shewed  that  since 
1953,  their  trust  departments  liad  acquired, 
and  were  still  holding  almost  one  billion  dol- 
lars—$976,000.000 — of  broadcasting  stock  in 
violation  of  the  IT^  benchmark  and  F.C.C. 
rtilos.  They  argued  that  It  would  be  a  hard- 
ship on  them  to  require  divestiture  of  this 
stock  acquired  in  violation  of  F.C.C.  rules. 

The  F.C.C.  did  not  quite  give  the  banks 
all  the  relief  they  requested,  only  90'^'  of  it. 
In  1972,  it  set  the  benchmark  for  bank  own- 
cr.-hip  at  5'  ,  so  that  only  $84,000,000  of  the 
nc.trly  one  billion  dollars  of  mlsacquired 
sloci;  wotild  liave  to  be  divested.  The  F.C.C. 
then  gave  the  banks  three  years  to  divest  the 
stock. 

That  brought  the  mutual  funds  back.  They 
wcri^  no  l.jiiger  sntisfied  with  the  3'.  bench- 
mark given  them  in  1969;  nor  did  they 
merc'y  .s»"k  1:3  be  put  on  a  par  with  banks 
at  the  5'.  benchmnrk.  Itather,  they  re- 
q. tested  the  10'  bcnchrii.trk.  Even  before  the 
P/^.C.  could  aci,  on  th.it  petiUon.  along  came 
the  '■tEuran"e  industry.  It  petitioned  the 
F.CC  to  ra:se  i«  benchmark  to  5*;;,  so  it 
C'.nlo  b.-  on  a  par  with  banks. 

The  petitions  of  the  mutual  funds  and  the 
in-urcMcc  int'i;str:''s  arc  still  pending  at  the 
P.C  C  But  i'r  p-t-^t  experience  is  a.iy  guide, 
tlie  K.C.C.  is  Hhe'y  to  act  f.'.vorably  on  them. 

Tl-.e  "Discl;>sure  of  Corporate  Ownership" 
repo't  documented  the  wMspread  concentra- 
tion cf  ownerchi;j  of  broadcast  stock  in  bank 
trust  departments,  some  of  it  in  violation  of 
e.xlcting  Commission  rules.  The  F.C.C.  appar- 
ently lacks  the  will  to  resist  the  presstire  of 
finnncial  institutions  to  allow  them  to  ac- 
quire more  and  more  control  over  the  broad- 
cc..~'t;  media. 

This  is  a  matter  of  paramount  concern.  As 
I  stated  earlier,  and  as  the  F.C.C.  has  rec- 
ognLed.  there  is  a  great  ptibllc  interest  in 
preservin^j  diversity  of  ownership  and  divers- 
ity of  programing  and  service.  If  the  F.C.C. 
will  not  act  to  stop  financial  institutions  and 
institutional  investors  from  gobbling  up  con- 
trol of  the  broadcast  media.  Congress  must. 

We  must  call  a  halt  to  the  ever-escalating 
level  of  stock  ownership  which  the  F.C.C. 
allows  before  recognis'ing  that  a  financial  in- 
stitution or  institutional  investor  has  con- 
trol of  a  broadcasting  company.  Accordingly, 
I  am  proposing  an  amendment  to  H.R.  12993 
which  would  limit  the  percent  of  stock  a  fi- 
nancial insti'iution  or  institutional  investor 
may  own  in  a  publicly  held  corporate  broad- 
casting licensee  before  the  institution  is 
deemed  to  have  control  of  the  broadcasting 
corporation. 

The  limit  which  I  propose  Is  the  one  cur- 
ro:iilv  reflected  in  tiie  F.C.C. "s  rules — five 
percent  (5'r ).  I  have  chosen  this  figv.re  de- 
liberately so  as  to  avoid  imposing  any  hard- 
ship on  any  institution  presently  in  compli- 
ance with  F.C.C.  rtiles.  I  would  have  preferred 
to  roll  back  to  earlier  levels  the  level  of  stock 
ownership  in  broadcasters  which  financial  in- 
stitutions cotild  acquire.  Btit  I  realize  this 
would  impose  a  stock  divestiture  requirement 
on  many  institutions.  In  the  current  eco- 
nomic climate,  this  might  work  a  hardship 
on  those  who  had  relied  upon  the  rules  in 
making  stock  acquisitions. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  future  we  will  be 
able  to  reduce  the  level  of  permissible  owner- 
ship of  broadc.ist  stocks  by  institutional  in- 
vestors. But  for  the  moment  we  are  at  least 
obligated  to  prevent  these  financial  giants 
gaining  control  over  all  of  American  broad- 
casting. 


FCC  conglomerate  inqthry 

My  second  amendment  deals  ■with  the 
F.C.C. 's  conglomerate  inquiry.  All  that  this 
amendment  would  require  is  that  the  F.C.C. 
conclude  that  inquiry  by  June  30,  1976,  or 
some  20  months  from  now.  A  brief  statemen, 
of  the  background  of  this  proceeding  will 
help  put  this  amendment  in  perspective. 

The  Commission  announced  an  inquiry  in- 
to the  eilects  of  conglomerate  ownership  on 
broadcasting  in  February,  1969.  Ten  months 
later,  in  December,  1969,  the  Commission 
sent  out  a  pilot  questionnaire  to  six  conglom- 
erates. Two  months  later,  in  response  to  in- 
du.stry  pressure,  the  Conunission  narrowed 
the  scope  of  the  questionnaire. 

It  was  not  untU  18  months  later,  in  August. 
1971,  that  the  Commission  determii<ed  to  f,o 
ahead  with  a  further  step.  Even  this  step, 
however,  v.as  taken  only  after  a  leak  to  -he 
press  revealed  that  the  responses  to  lnii;:il 
questionnaires  liad  yielded  information  re- 
garding certain  abusive  practices.  Finally,  in 
February,  1971.  after  much  haggling  eve.-  u  - 
tails  and  considerable  delay  in  processllig  the 
questionnaire  at  OMB — at  the  time,  the  ques- 
tionnaire required  OMB  approval  and  con- 
sultation with  an  Industry  advisorv  commit- 
tee ptirsuant  to  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of 
1942 — the  Commission  sent  the  questionnaire  / 
to  a  sample  of  31  conglomeratrs.  T  e  'jur.- 
tioniifiire's  scope  v.-as  subsequeiitly  nar- 
rowed— 1  might  add  with  no  opportunity  for 
public  comment — after  objections  from  the 
industry. 

About  two  years  Inter,  in  Febru:.:  •.  I'V'J, 
the  conglomerate  task  force  submitted  its 
report  to  the  F.C.C.  This  report  has  not  be:'n 
made  public  and  tlie  F.C.C.  hus  tai^cn  no  mic- 
tion v.ith  regard  tc  it. 

The  issue  of  conglomerate  control  oi 
broadcasting  is  a  .'■erious  one.  I  need  net  re- 
emphasl?e  the  central  role  played  by  the 
broadcast  media  in  dissemininlnp  informa- 
tion to  the  American  public.  Yet  we  know 
virtually  nothing  about  the  effect  of  such 
ownership  on  the  content  of  ue'ivs.  Does  tie 
f.nct  that  large  defense  contractors,  such  as 
General  Electric,  Westlnghoiise.  RCA  Cor- 
poiation.  General  Tire  &  Rubber,  own 
brondCiSt  properties  influence  the  news? 
Apart  from  their  etfect  on  pro?»ram  content, 
what  about  the  economic  effort  of  such  own- 
ership? 

These  are  clearly  complicated  questions  ef- 
fecting the  entire  structure  of  the  broad- 
casting industry.  We  are  entitled  to  some  :r.- 
formation  on  this  problem.  Y"et  after  five 
years,  the  F.C.C.  has  yet  to  produce  one 
single  report  or  prop.osa!  for  pitbllc  comment. 
We  h.tve  waited  long  enough.  It  is  our  duty 
to  order  the  FCC.  to  act  and  act  e::p-.1l- 
tiously. 

N  Jiietlieless,  in  view  of  the  complexity  of 
the  issues,  and  the  fact  that  there  has  not 
yet  been  atiy  opportunity  for  pr.blic  com- 
ment, we  should  not  act  precipitously.  We 
must  allow  ample  time  for  some  public  re- 
flection and  considered  judgment.  Accord- 
ingly. I  have  allowed  the  F.C.C.  20  motiliis 
to  act. 

One  may  ask,  "Why  is  this  a  lagislativc 
matior?  Why  should  CongresE  naervene  and 
why  now?"  These  are  legitimate  questions: 
fort'jnatvly   they   are   easily   an.=;wered. 

While  '.ve  await  itiformation  abottt  t!'." 
impact  of  conglomer.ite  owner-hip.  it  is  all 
around  us.  The  F.CC.  has  not  declared  p. 
m.oratorium  on  co!iglomer.ite  ownership:  .1. 
co;tinues  while  we  wait. 

Meanwhile  our  economy  is  exploding  fill 
arottii'l  us.  I  do  not  expect  that  we  will  fii.d 
the  answer  to  "stagflation"  in  the  conglom- 
erate study.  But  surely  we  are  entitled  to 
know  whether  such  ownership  of  broadcast 
media  is  having  a  negative  Impact,  a  posi- 
tive impact,  or  is  iieutral  with  regard  to  the 
economy. 
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But  at  the  momeut,  we  know  nothlUB.  All 
I  seek  by  tliis  amendmeut  Is  to  prod  the 
FCC.  to  give  us  the  relevant  Information  to 
perform  our  legislative  tasks,  even  If  It  wUl 
not  perform  Us  regulatory  tasks.  We  must 
art  or  there  will  likely  be  no  action. 

Mr.  ChairMan.  our  study.    "Disclo.sure  of 
Corporate  Ownership"  (Senate  Document  93- 
62 1  includes  a  report  from  Denn  Burch,  then 
chairman  of  the  FCC,  on  major  bank  hold- 
ings and  voting  rights  In  broadcast  compa- 
nies as  of  July  5.  1972.  The  document  also 
Includes    a   Congressional   Research   Service 
analyses  of  the  F.C.C.'s  material,  and  Sen- 
ator Muskle"s  and  my  commentary.  The  de- 
gree of  bank  ownership  of  bronc)<'ast  compa- 
nies reported  by  Chairman  Burch  was  simi- 
lar to   that   reported   to  the   P.C.C.   by   the 
banks  themseUes  prior  to  the  Commission's 
order    to    raLse    ownership    limitations    for 
banks  from  one  per  cent  to  five  per  cent.  The 
P.C.C.  noted   In  that  order  that,   according 
to    the    American    Bankers    Assoclat.ion.    19 
large  banks  were  In  violation  of  the  one  per 
cent  rule  to  such  an  extent  that  compliance 
would    require   divestiture    of   $976    million 
worth  of  stock.  A  number  of  banks  reported 
holdings  In  excess  of  three  and  five  per  cent 
of  Individual  broadcast  company's  stock.  In 
one  Instance  a  bank  held  more  than  10  per 
cent. 


NOTICE  CONCERNTNO  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYWD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  nomination  has  been  refer- 
red to  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judidiary: 

Kenneth  M.  Link,  Sii  of  Missouri,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Missouri  for  the  term  of  4  years — re- 
appointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Monday,  October  14.  1974,  any 
representations  cr  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

NO  DEFEAT  FOR  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  ALLEN. 'Mr.  President,  an  Inter- 
esting and  constructive  editorinl  point- 
ing out  defects  in  the  theorj-  of  the  so- 
called,  but  misnamed,  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  October  5,  1974.  In  the  hope  that 
this  well -reasoned  editorial  might  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlic  editorial 
was  ordered  to  'oe  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  trom    the    WssIilnt^tOii    St.ir-Ncv.s.    Ocl     .5 
1974  J 
No  Def::\t  for  Cow.sl  iir.as 
It    was   uniortuniite.  for  the  imagery   in- 
■.  Jived,  that  the  bill  to  create  a  federal  "con- 
tainer Protection  Agency  had  lo  be  aefcated 
ov  a  filibuster  Instead  of  on  the  demerits  of 
tiie  plan.  But  the  Consumers  are  lucky,  we 
c.\ptct.  that  the  measure  died  in  the  Senate. 
lur  this  was  one  of  thote  well-meant,  sim- 
plistic   propor.als   that    could   have   brought 
more  hertdaches  than  protection  In  the  long 
lu.i.  It  will  be  reb'jrn,  of  course.  In  the  i:ext 


Congress,  but  at  least  some  time  Is  aflorded 
to  consider  the  Issue  apart  from  election- 
year  pressures. 

There  Is  much  more  to  It  than  meets  the 
eye.  This  proposed  new  Independent  agency — 
to  represent  consumers'  Interests  before  other 
agen.  ics  and  the  courts — easUy  could  become 
the  fastest-growing  arm  of  tlie  federal  bu- 
reaucracy.  The  proponents  were  willing  to 
start  rather  small — with  almost  anything.  In 
fact,  to  get  It  established.  But  the  prospect. 
Indeed    the   certainty,   of   growth    was   well 
known.  Given  the  political  difficulty  of  resist- 
ing nnyihlng  thit  bears  -,he  label  of  consum- 
erism (and  this  is  the  cause  crlebre  of  many 
activists),    vast   expansion   of   the   agency's 
m.tnpowtr  and  Jurisdiction  seems  Inevitable. 
Def'.io  long  It  could  be  trying  to  respond  to 
every  gripe  in   the  country,  and  might  very 
v.ell  become  p.n  admlnistr.-.tlve  monstrosity. 
Almo.st  everything,  us  we've  noted  before, 
i.s  coiLsumer-related.  and  we  doubt  that  the 
Ainerlc.iu  public  upon  reHectlon  will  want 
to  add  another  lajer  of  bureaucracy  large 
•enough  to  deal  with  everyone's  complaints. 
A':rt  who.  l:ideed.  is  to  define  the  consumers' 
interests,  which  often  are  In  conOict?  The 
head  of  tlils  agency  could  emerge  as  the  most 
pf»v.erfu;  adimnlstvator  ni   government,  In- 
vcs.tcd  with  authority  to  speak  for  everyone 
with  out"  voice.  And  the  diflTiculty  of  that  was 
illustrated  in  the  effort  to  pass  the  bill.  Its 
advocates,  to  keep  support  lined  up.  had  to 
e.\pmpt  ail  labor  affairs  from  cover^ige.  Their 
conce.ssions  even  Included  exemption  of  per- 
l.shablc  commodities,  reportedly  to  gain  the 
vole  of  a  New  England  senator  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  Mcintosh  apple  growers. 
Moreover,  the  duplication  of  effort  by  this 
superagency   could   be   massive   and   costly. 
Alo^t  of  the  regulatory  and  protective  agen- 
cies now  in  e.\ii;tence  aren't  doing  all  that 
badly  la   looking  after   the  public   Interest, 
nud  Congress  can  deal  with  business  fraud 
of  various  kinds,  and  threats  to  health  and 
safety,  through  specific  legislation.  In  fact. 
It  already  has  done  much  of  that;   several 
dozen  fc<loral  consumer  protection  programs 
now  are  in  operation.  And  the  country  still 
h.is  much  cost  to  absorb  In  expensive  new 
progranis.  such  as  environmental  protection 
and  health-care  improvement,  which  aren't 
fully  appreciated  as  yet. 

The  point  is  that  such  an  all-lncluah-e 
proposition  should  not  be  accepted,  unana- 
lytically.  simply  because  it  carries  the  con- 
sumerlst  tag.  For  the  average  citizen,  the 
ultimate  cost  of  such  an  agency  might  out- 
weigh any  pocketbook  benefits  it  would 
produce. 


October  7,  1974, 


GRADUAL  DEREGULATION  OP 
NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I 
recently  received  an  excellent  letter  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  letter  outlines  the  rea.sons  support- 
ing the  need  for  gradual  deregulation  of 
niitural  frar. 

There  is  no  question  we  must  increase 
our  domestic  supplies  of  this  valuable 
natural  resource.  In  the  past  I  have  ad- 
vocated giadual  deregulation  as  a  means 
to  encomage  increased  exploration. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pknnsvi-vania  CHAMar.a  of  Com- 

Septcvihnr  16,  1974. 
Il^n.  Hugh  Scott. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  The  serious  natural 
gas  shortage  facing  Pennsylvania  consumers 
is  the  resuli  of  Federal  controls  over  the  well- 


head  price  of  natural  gas.  These  prices  are  at 
artificially  low  levels  and  have  simultaneously 
discouraged  exploration  for  new  supplies 
while  greatly  stimulating  demand  for  exist- 
ing supplies.  The  average  field  price  for  nat- 
ural gas  sold  In  the  United  States  today  is  less 
than  25  cents  per  Mcf  or  per  million  Btu. 
This  is  the  energy  eqiUvalent  of  a  price  of 
only  $1.50  per  barrel  of  crude  oil— presently 
selling  domestically  for  about  $10.00  per 
barrel. 

This  low  price  level  was  a  very  significant 
contributing  factor  to  the  decline  in  the 
exploration  and  drilling  activity  in  the  United 
States  which  is  now  at  less  than  one -half  the 
1956  level.  Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  nat- 
ural gas  has  more  than  doubled. 

If  this  valuable  resource  is  to  be  developed. 
Federal  controls  on  the  price  of  natural  gas  at 
the  wellhead  must  be  removed.  Because  the 
great  bulk  of  our  existing  resen-es  is  com- 
mitted under  long-term  contracts  at  current 
low  prices,  the  Increase  in  the  average  price  of 
natural  gas  to  the  con.sumer  would  occur  on  a 
gradual  basis.  Therefore,  this  makes  natural 
gas  the  fuel  which  can  not  only  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  domestic  energy  seU- 
sufflclently,  but  can  do  It  with  the  least  in- 
flationary Impact. 

Tliere  are  additional  public  Interest  reasons 
why  new  domestic  natural  gas  supnlles 
should  be  sharply  Increased.  Natural  gas  is 
our  cleanest  fuel.  It  is  virtually  free  of  sul- 
phur and  particulates.  It  does  not  pollute 
land  or  water  and  offers  the  best  hope  for 
alleviating  air  pollution,  especially  in  urb'.u 
areas. 

Natural  gas  Is  the  most  efficient  form  of 
energy.  Delivered  through  a  mlUlon-mlle  un- 
derground pipeline  network,  93  percent  of  the 
gas  produced  at  the  wellhead  Is  utilized  di- 
rectly by  the  consumer.  This  high  efficiency  is 
achieved  because  there  Is  no  need  for  down- 
stream energy  conversion  as  in.  the  refining 
of  crude  oil  and  in  transforming  the  priman- 
energy  of  coal  or  oil  Into  electricity.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  energy  losses  in  these  conversion 
processes,  each  has  its  own  environmental 
capital  and  time-lag  problem. 

The  foregoing  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  increasing  domestic  supphes  of  natural  gas 
so  that  It  may  make  its  proper  contribution 
toward  the  achievement  of  domestic  self-suf- 
ficiency of  energy  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
It  is  our  undersUnding  that  within  the 
next  two  weel:s  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered. In  all  probability  to  H.R.  10710,  the 
Trade  Reform  BUI,  which  would  decontrol  the 
wellhead  price  of  natural  gas.  In  behalf  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  urge 
you  to  support  this  important  amendment 
which  will  enhance  the  gas  supply  for  Penn- 
sylvania businesses  and  will  protect  the  jobs 
oi'  our  state's  labor  force. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  R.  Gillis, 
As3Utant  Executive  Director. 


WASTEFUL  SPENDING 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent,  last  week  I  delivered  four  reports 
to  the  Senate  on  wasteful  and  inade- 
quate Federal  spending.  Today  I  wish 
to  continue  this  series  of  siieeches,  which 
will  end  with  the  scheduled  adjournment 
on  Friday. 

It  is  essential  that  we  examine  closely 
the  spending  habits  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ei-nment,  because  the  enormous  deficits 
which  the  Government  has  been  running 
are  a  major— if  noftire  major— cause  of 
inflation. 

We  will  not  get  the  cost  of  living  under 
control  until  we  get  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment under  control. 

Last  week  I  cited  a  number  of  examples 
of  Federal  spending  which  seemed  to  me 
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inappropriate  or  wasteful,  or  both.  Most 
of  these  examples  were  uncovered  by 
research  by  my  stafif  during  the  summer 
montiis. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  one  particular 
program  which  turned  up  during  this 
research.  It  is  funded  by  the  National 
endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the  organi- 
zation receiving  the  funds  is  Volunteer 
Lawyers  for  the  Arts.  The  organization 
v.as  granted  $65,000  in  fiscal  years  1972- 
74  and  is  scheduled  to  leceivc  an  addi- 
tional $25,000  in  the  current  year,  for  a 
total  of  $90,000. 

The  budget  justification  for  this  fund- 
ing states  that  the  pui-pose  is  to  pro- 
vide "general  support  of  VLA  operations, 
including  coordination  of  volunteer  legal 
representation  and  class  actions,  research 
and  commentary,  assistance  to  and  co- 
operation with  affiliate  organizations 
and  correspondent  attorneys  in  other 
areas,  and  production  of  VLA  publica- 
tions and  seminars." 

Upon  investigation,  it  was  learned  that 
one  class  action  in  which  the  VLA  was 
involved  was  a  suit  advocating  the  re- 
zcning  of  the  Soho  district  in  New  York 
so  artists  could  have  shops  there. 

In  other  words,  taxpayers  all  across  the 
country  paid  private  attorneys  to  fight  a 
New  York  zoning  case.  I  think  this  is  an 
outrageous  use  of  the  hard-earned 
money  of  the  American  wage  earner  v.lio 
pays  the  taxes. 

The  VLA  also  acts  r.s  a  national  coordi- 
nator for  groups  of  a  similar  nature 
starting  up  all  over  the  jcountry.  The 
New  York  headquarter."?  oilers  legal  ad- 
vice on  procedure  for  establishing  new 
orr.anizations. 

This  means  tliat  the  program,  unless  it 
is  halted,  is  bound  to  get  more  expen- 
sive— and  very  likely  more  outrageous. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
$90,000  paid  to  Volimteer  Lawyers  for 
the  Arts  is  not  a  large  stun  in  terms  of  our 
$305  billion  budget. 

But  it  is  a  v.hoUy  inappropriate  use  of 
tax  funds. 

Moreover,  it  is  far  from  an  isolated 
example.  I  outlined  numerous  examples 
of  waste  last  week  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so  this  week — and  I  aixi  certain  that 
the  research  done  in  my  office  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  wasteful  Fed- 
eral spending. 

If  we  are  serious  about  getting  Federal 
spending  under  control — and  I  submit 
that  we  must  get  serious,  or  face  disas- 
trous consequences — then  we  are  going 
to  have  to  trim  the  fat  from  the  Federal 
budget. 

The  time  to  start  is  now. 


A  PETRODOLLAR  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  financial  system  faces  its 
greatest  peril  since  the  Republican  de- 
pression of  the  thirties.  The  flow  of  capi- 
tal to  the  oil  exporting  nations  is  occur- 
ring at  a  scale  unprecedented  In  world 
histoi-y.  Every  day,  we  and  the  other  oil 
importing  nations  send  some  $300  million 
to  the  Arab  nr.tions  as  oil  revenue. 

Tills  flow  of  capital  into  a  few  hands 
has  seriously  raised  the  specter  of  a  col- 


lapse in  our  fragile  world  financial  sys- 
tem. The  fabric  of  this  system,  based  on 
modest  capital  flows  and  trust  between 
bankers,  is  being  seriously  rendered  by 
the  massive  flow  of  petrodollars — revenue 
earned  by  oil  exporting  nations  which  is 
being  invested  in  the  oil  importing  na- 
tions. We  must  develop  a  comprehensive, 
realistic  alternative  to  the  present  finan- 
cial system,  an  alternative  which  can  ei- 
fectivoly  minimize  the  traumatic  poten- 
tial of  hundreds  of  billions  of  petrodollars 
sloshing  across  national  boundaries.  It  is 
also  vitally  important  that  v.e  develop  a 
national  strategy  to  deal  v.'ith  the  pur- 
chase of  property  in  oil  importing  nations 
with  petrodollars. 

A  first,  necessary  variable  to  deal  with 
both  of  these  challenges  is  information — 
we  need  to  know  where  petrodollars  are 
going,  how  they  are  being  used,  and  who 
is  using  them.  We  cannot  be  expected  to 
develop  national  and  international  strat- 
egics to  deal  with  short  and  long  term 
petrodollar  flows  in  the  absence  of  data 
on  such  flows. 

For  this  reason,  rnd  also  to  .'■timulate 
the  development  of  a  forceful  petrodollar 
strategy  by  the  administration.  I  have 
urged  President  Ford  to  begin  tracking 
petrodollars  at  once.  As  I  note  in  my  let- 
ter to  him  outlining  the  need  for  in- 
formation on  the  flow  of  oil  export  earn- 
ings around  the  world,  the  full  resources 
of  the  American  intelligence  community 
.should,  in  particular,  be  utilized  in  this 
effort. 

I  urge  President  Ford  to  respond  to  my 
request  and  establish  a  Petrodollar  Task 
Force  as  soon  as  possible.  I  can  .see  no 
more  important  step  that  he  or  the  Na- 
ton  can  take  today  to  stem  the  deterio- 
ration in  our  world  financial  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  and  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

October  4,  1974. 
The  President, 
White  House,         ^^^^ 
Washington,  DC.  \  ^K 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned, as  I  know  you  are.  over  the  tremen- 
dous increase  In  the  financial  reserves  of  a 
handful  of  oil  producing  nations  and  their 
profound  implications.  This  concentration 
of  capital,  and  its  flow  to  and  out  of  world 
money  markets  on  a  moment's  notice  as  so- 
c.".:ied  "petrodollars,"  pose  serious  threats  to 
the  stability  and  growth  of  the  world  eco- 
nomic system  and  to  the  well-being  of  peo- 
ple everywhere. 

The  most  reliable  estimate  Is  that  oil  ex- 
porting nations  will  receive  up  to  $80  billion 
in  foreign  exchange  earnings  this  year, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  oil  cartel's  extraor- 
dinary price  increases.  These  earnings  could 
reach  $90  billion  next  year  and.  according  to 
reliable  sources,  may  total  $500  billion  by 
1980 — enough  money  to  purchase  every  single 
share  of  stock  on  the  New  York  exchange. 

Capital  movements  of  this  magnitude — 
currently  equal  to  our  entire  annual  defense 
budget — are  totally  unprecedented  in  world 
history.  On  an  annual  basis,  this  movement 
is  the  equivalent  of  shipping  seven  Fort 
Knoxes  to  the  oil  exporting  nations  each 
year.  If  not  controlled,  such  an  enormous 
flow   of  funds  will   obvlouslv   create   chaos 


and  havoc  around  the  world.  It  could  force 
the  closing  of  foreign  exchange  markets, 
cause  the  bankruptcy  of  corporations  and 
even  nations,  prevent  many  food  Importing 
nations  from  feeding  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people,  and  result  In  a  major  world  depres- 
sion with  ma.ss  starvation  and  untold  human 
suilering. 

The  threat  to  our  people  and  to  the  entire 
world  from  this  drastic  shift  in  world  re- 
."sources  must  not  be  allowed  to  materialize 
and  its  cerlou?ness  must  not  be  underettl- 
niated. 

There  are,  for  exan-.ple,  IndlcaUons  already 
tlat  peirodollars  are  financing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  by  Arab  nations  in  the 
nv.ve  prosperous  industrlallied  nations,  in- 
cluding resort  holdings  in  Sotith  Carolina, 
apartment  buildings  in  New  York  City,  and 
office  buildings  in  Paris.  Little  of  this  capital 
app??.rs  to  be  returning  to  those  nations 
which  h.nve  been  most  crippled  by  the  stag- 
geriniT  ri=e  in  oil  prices.  Just  as  alarming  r.re 
rumor?  that  15  billion  petrodollars  are  slosh- 
ing aro  v.nd  the  world  in  a  potentially  very 
dangerous  manner.  Those  funds,  capabl?  of 
being  quickly  shifted  from  one  country  to 
another  In  search  of  even  higher  return's  and 
even  greater  security,  are  .t  clear  and  present 
threat  to  world  economic  stability. 

V/ith  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  oil  importing  and  exporting 
nations  Jointly  develop  a  long-term,  com- 
prehensive plan  to  minimize  the  destabiliz- 
i!ig  impact  and  economic  damage  to  peojjle 
of  petrodollar  movements.  I  believe  that  an 
esiential  first  step  is  for  the  United  States 
to  mount  an  immediate  emergency  effort  to 
track  t'ne  fiov.-  of  petrodollars  around  th9 
world..  It  has  been  reported  that  we  h.ive 
lost  track  of  as  much  as  iC  percent  of  the 
petrodollars  invested  since  January  by  the 
oi!  exporting^  nations.  Prom  $10  to  $13  billion 
of  the  i»25  to  $28  bniion  In  highly  liquid 
OPEC  nation  assets  cannot  be  accovmled  for 
ai  this  lime. 

We  cannot  develop  a  realistic  effort  to 
niiniml/,e  the  impact  of  tiiis  capital  flow  until 
we  ha\e  clearly  identified  the  volume  of  these 
fiinds  and  how  they  are  being  used.  Recent, 
policy  towards  the  OPSC  nations  reflects 
most  clearly  the  urgent  need  for  sovmd  inlor- 
mation  on  these  flows  and  for  a  detailed 
analysts  of  their  Implications.  At  best,  most 
of  oor  Information  on  petrodollar  flow  is 
based  on  educated  guesses.  Surely  on  a  mat- 
ter so  vital  to  the  national  welfare,  this  is 
inadequate. 

I  believe  tha't  the  Depaitment  of  the  Treas- 
ury, building  on  Its  expertise  in  gathering 
international  capital  flo'.v  i.iformatlon  in- 
volving dom.estic  corporations.  shovUd  ur- 
gently expand  its  activities  at  once. 

Specifically,  I  respectfv.lly  urge  you  to  take 
the  following  steps  now : 

First,  immediately  create  a  Petrodollar 
Task  Force  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Office  of 
the  Sei-retary  of  the  Treasury  and  directly 
responsible  to  the  Secretary.  "The  Tasl;  Force 
would  Include  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  t':e 
Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Task  Force  staff 
would  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  drawn  from  the  various 
agencies  represented  on  the  Task  Force. 

Second,  instruct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  direct  the  Task  Force  to  gather  spe- 
cific, detailed  data  on  the  short  run  and  long 
rini  use,  transfer  and  investment  of  foreign 
exchange  earnings  by  oil  exporting  nations 
throtighout  the  world  and  to  examine  the 
Implications  of  petrodollar  flows  for  the 
United  States  and  the  world  and  consider 
appropriate  action  to  deal  with  tiiese 
implications. 
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Third,  require  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  direct  the  Task  Force  to  report 
periodically  on  the  status  of  petrodollar  flows, 
the  Implications  thereof,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  dealing  with  their  efTects,  to  yoxi, 
and  to  the  Congress. 

Finally,  I  urge  you  to  recomnier.d  that  the 
Task  Force  fully  utilise  the  tremendous  In- 
formation gathering  resources  of  the  Ameri- 
can Intelligence  communUy.  including  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Defen.se 
Intelligence  Agency. 

In  view  of  the  long-term  nature  and  crit- 
ical importance  of  petrodollar  flows,  I  will 
shortly  Introduce  legislation  to  establish  the 
Petrodollar  Task  Force  as  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
In  the  meantime,  I  respectfully  urge  you  to 
Immediately  e3t9bll«-h  this  much  needed  pro- 
gram by  Executive  Order. 
Sincerely, 

HtJBERT  H.  Humphrey. 

[From  the  Wall   Street  Journal.  Sept.  30. 
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The  Otttlook 

(By  Richard  F.  Jans&en) 

Vienna. — The  offices  of  the  Organization 

of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  are  in  an 

unremarkable  modern  building,  seven  stories 

of  whlt«  panels   that  fJew  passersby  would 

Bee  as  an  hlstorlo  setting.  For  Europe,  there's 

nothing  remarkable  either  about  the  trolley 

cars    clattering   past,    except    that   some   of 

them  carry  bold  red-and-yellow  advertising 

signs  that  say.   "Crcditanstalt." 

Wlien  they  closet  themselves  here  to  map 
oil  price  increases,  OPEC  ministers  prob- 
ably don't  notice  that  reminder  of  an  ante- 
cedent Austrian  bank  whi.'h  went  down  in 
history  by  collapsing  back  in  1931,  spreadlno 
deeper  depression  across:  borders  and  ripen- 
ing Germany  for  the  rise  of  Hitler. 

But  the  shuttling  sj-mbol  does  underscore 
President  Ford's  dramatically  candid  warn- 
ing that  quadrupled  oil  prices  "Tun  the  risk 
of  world-wide  dspresslon  and  threaten  the 
breakdown  of  the  world's  order  and  safety." 
For  If  things  are  ever  sgain  to  reach  that 
point,  the  transmls-slon  of  trouble  would 
most  likely  be  through  oils  Impact  on  the 
International   bankmg  system. 

The  basic  link  is  clear  enough,  In  that 
producer  states  aie  ama.sslng  money  much 
faster  than  they  can  absorb  it  at  home,  and 
are  keeping  most  of  It  in  short  term  form 
abroad.  OPEC's  dozen  countries  will  have  a 
surplus  estimated  at  some  $55  billion  by 
year  end  and  at  perhaps  $1.2  trillion  In  a 
decade.  Even  Innocent  switching  about  of  a 
small  fraction  could  knock  the  props  out 
from  under  many  a  long  term  loan. 

With  only  about  half  the  first  year's 
load  of  extra  OPEC  oil  money  In  circu- 
lation, there  are  already  signs  that  the 
extra  weight  is  bending  the  banking  system 
into  an  awkward  new  shape. 

One  sign  Is  the  distrust  among  the  practi- 
tioners of  b.\nklng,  a  business  which  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  depends  on  confi- 
dence in  oral  promlres  and  in  pieces  of 
paper.  'Whin  my  phone  would  rhig,  I  al- 
ways used  to  think,  this  is  probably  a  friend 
with  whom  I  can  do  profitable  business,"  re- 
calls a  Swiss  foreign  exchange  dealer. 
"Now,"  he  adds  sadly.  "I  wonder  if  I  should 
pick  It  vip  at  all." 

The  connection  with  oil  Is  not  only  that 
the  massive  money  flows  have  ruled  out  any 
early  return  to  fixed  e.xchange  rates,  but 
that  nervousness  about  them  can  cause 
sharp  swings  In  floating  rates.  Slowne.ss  In 
realizing  that  oil  moi\ey  has  washed  out  the 
price  floor  under  the  foreign  currency  thev 
hold,  many  bankers  say,-  lu  large  part  ex- 
plains the  Joining  losses  some  have  taken. 
Ever  since  such  losses  caused  the  abrupt 
closinj^  of  Germany's  Herstatt  Bank  last 
June  20,  many  ^;un-3hy  managers  of  other 
b.irik.':   ha^  e   bceii    lopping   all    init    tlic    'top 


name"  banks  from  the  list  of  those  deemed 
trustworthy  enough  to  contain  their  depos- 
its. Tlie  process  has  been  fairly  gradual  be- 
cause money  generally  isn't  moved  out  In 
big  chunks  until  deposits  reach  maturity. 
But  to  many  bankers  the  process  already 
has  come  to  look  like  an  inexorable  one,  and 
one  quite  likely  to  accelerate.  Many  medium 
and  smaller  banks  will  fall  as  "ruins"  reach 
down  to  the  grassroots  level,  they  fear,  par- 
ticularly in  Europe  where  anything  like  the 
FDIC  is  still  maUily  hi  the  Ide.T  stage.  Or 
they  could  come  under  the  wings  of  the  rel- 
atively few  bante  giant  snough  to  conunand 
confidence. 

The  prospect  of  rapid  growth  through  ac- 
quisitions is  one  which  European  banking 
executives  might  rell.sh,  but  they  don't.  "We 
alrendy  stick  out  like  sore  thumbs,"  one 
notes.  So  the  bigger  the  few  big  banks  get  in 
such  countries  as  England  and  Gennany, 
others  agree,  the  more  political  pressure  there 
will  be  to  nationalize  them. 

This  liandlcivp  for  European  banks  could 
well  result  in  more  expansion  abroad  of  the 
larger  American  banks.  Recently,  both  First 
National  City  Baiik  and  Marine  Midland 
Bank  have  taken  larger  stakes  in  several 
European  banks. 

Another  unsought  OPEC  Impact  on  bank- 
ing lies  in  the  more  rapid  overall  Inflation 
brought  by  Its  oil  price  boosts.  Less  noticed 
so  fur,  this  could  become  more  dangerous 
than  the  withdrawal  problem,  some  bankers 
worr>\  A  bank  that's  already  reached  its  legal 
or  Judgemental  limit  lu  financing  a/  corpora- 
tion's inventory,  for  instance,  can  cS)  no  more 
if  It  suddenly  takes  10 '^i  or  300"^  more 
credit  to  finance  the  same  level  or  stocks  at 
higher  prtces.  "Our  lending  limits  aren't  In- 
dexed," sighs  one  American  banker. 

Unfortunately  for  many  businesses,  their 
own  prices  and  costs  aren't  "hidexed"  so  that 
they  rise  smoothly  In  line  with  overall  Infla- 
tion statistics,  either.  The  resultant  erosion 
of  profitability  is  becoming  so  severe  iii  Brit- 
ain, the  Bank  of  England  In  effect  advises, 
that  banks  better  be  wary  of  granting  loans 
that  can  never  be  big  enough  to  save  their 
corporate  customers  from  bankruptcy  any- 
way. 

The  thought  that  their  own  persistent  oil 
price  boosts  arc  precipitating  such  conse- 
quences—and  thus  ultimately  imperiling 
their  own  money  abroad — Is  one  that  doesn't 
yet  seem  to  swing  much  weight  within  OPEC. 
At  this  month's  Friday  the  thirteenth  ses- 
sion here,  officials  could  quite  precisely  de- 
tail how  tl-.e  3.5' r  increase  taking  effect  to- 
morrow was  de.3lgned  to  keep  abre.ist  of 
Western  consumer  price  indexes,  and  talked 
of  automatically  extracting  such  coi>t  of  liv- 
ing bonuses  from  now  on. 

But  the  calculation  that  Western  finan- 
cial officials  considered  crucial — how  much 
money  it  would  add  to  the  outside  world's 
burden — is  one  that  OPEC  officials  said  they 
didn't  even  bother  to  make.  Private  oil  men 
soon  did.  comUig  up  with  something  around 
$4  billion  a  year,  a  sum  bigger  than  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund's  entire  "oil  fa- 
cility" for  poor  countries. 

Perhaps  President  Ford's  threateninrlr 
tough  talk  from  afar  wUl  still  s.  r.y  OPEC 
members  before  it  is  too  late.  But  f  instead 
It  continues  to  siltten  their  stand,  one  hope 
may  be  for  the  bankers  to  bring  their  wor- 
ries more  humbly  to  OPEC's  door.  Especially 
If  they  take  the  trolley. 


ENERGY      POLICY      OF      SENATOR 
CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
\vceks  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion has  been  conductinfe  very  thorough 
public  hearings  on  the  subject  of  Proj- 
ect Independence.  These  hearings,  held 
in  eveiy  rei^ion  of  the  counti-y,  will  serve 


as  the  foundation  for  our  long-awaited 
national  energy  plan. 

In  this  ■worthy  effort,  FEA  has  heard 
from  hundreds  of  individuals  represent- 
ing eveii'  possible  point  of  view  on  this 
crucial  issue.  But  few  individuals  have 
exhibited  the  kind  of  solid  grasp  of  our 
energy  situation  as  exhibited  by  our  col- 
league Senator  Mathias  in  his  testimony 
before  FEA's  Project  Independence  hear- 
ings in  Philadelphia  yesterday.  I  bring 
it  to  my  colleagues'  attention  with  the 
certainty  that  it  will  be  more  helpful  in 
our  continuing  discussions  on  energy 
pohcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Maiiiias'  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  op  Senator  Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  Jr.,  on  Project  Independ- 
ence,    Philadelphia,     Octobes     3,     1974 

Administrator  Sawhlll,  members  of  the 
Project  Independence  Panel,  I  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  provide  my  views  on  en- 
ergy In  general  and  Project  Independence  la 
particular.  We  are  here  today  because  enerpy 
is  no  longer  in  surplus  and  what  energy  is 
available  comes  at  higher  and  higher  cost  to 
a  market  which  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
competitive  In  allocating  available  supplies. 
Let  me  say  that  for  some  time  now  I  have 
used  every  available  opportunity  and  forum 
to  say  to  the  American  people  "that  the  en- 
ergy crisis  wUl  have  many  forms  and  rami- 
fications before  It  is  spent,  but  the  root  caiue 
of  our  difficulties  wlU  remain  the  same  and 
will  plague  us  for  some  time.  Basically  we 
live  in  a  finite.  Interrelated  world  whose  peo- 
ple are  placing  Increasing  pressure  on  dwind- 
ling resources. 

I  h.'-ve  yet  to  speak  of  energy  without  al-^ 
speakLig  of  the  environment,  the  economy 
and  foreign  policy,  llie  four  are  one.  • 

There  are  many  international  ramifications 
associated  with  energy  supply.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  hope  for  meaningful  coopera- 
tion between  consuming  nations.  If  other 
nations  can  match  steps  we  take  in  conserv- 
ing energy,  market  price  could  be  signifi- 
cantly affected.  I  think  the  Administration 
can  take  great  pride  in  the  Increasingly  fa- 
vorable outlook  for  such  an  agreement  among 
the  oil  consuming  nations.  The  recent  draft 
agreements  reached  by  representatives  of  the 
major  consuming  nations  at  Camp  David  are 
a  welcome  break  with  past  failures. 

It  Is  partlciUarly  Important  that  we  can- 
didly emphasize  the  International  a.spects  of 
our  energy  problem  because  the  label  we  have 
given  our  efforts  in  this  field,  "Project  Inde- 
pendence." would  be  naive  if  our  thinking 
were  limited  to  our  own  needs  and  our  own 
resources.  The  United  States  should  not  and 
cannot  achieve  energy  Independence  in  the 
forseeable  future  at  an  acceptable  cost.  It 
makes  cs  little  sense  as  declaring  ourselves 
p.-'lf-suftlcient  In  other  commodities  that  we 
do  not  have  and  necessarily  now  import.  Does 
.anyone  advoc.ite  coffee  scIf-su.Ticiency  or 
sugar  self-sufficleacy?  Each  are  possible,  but 
at  what  cost?  We  cannot  be  Independent  in  a 
world  which  is  so  clearly  interdependent^.  I 
urge  energy  planners  to  work  within  this 
framework. 

There  will  be  continued  rellnnce  on  suh- 
R'finfial  crtide  oil  Imports  from  the  Middle 
East.  AfricH.  Canada,  and  Venezuela.  We  nv.i^t 
be  mindful,  however,  that  such  Imports  do 
po.se  problems  of  price  and  supply.  We  must 
develop  systems  for  dealing  with  Inflation 
and  with  balance  of  payments  difficulties.  Im- 
port levels  must  be  monitored  and  controlled 
so  that  euibart;oes  do  not"  leave  the  United 
States  defen.seless. 
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The  domestic  aspects  of  energy  are  no  less 
complex:.  The  Congress  and  the  Executive 
l;ave  responded  over  the  last  year  to  create 
a  new  Administration  to  deal  with  energy 
and  a  substantial  new  body  of  law  to  govern 
the  mining,  allocation  and  end-use  of  ensrgy. 
There  are  further  proposals  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  by  Members  of  Congress.  Soine 
enjoy  widespread  support,  while  others  are 
surroi-.nded  by  controversy.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  list  the  accomplLshmcnts  of  Congress, 
nor  to  discuss  those  Issues  where  a  broad 
concensus  exists  and  the  prospects  for  pa.^s- 
age  pre  strong.  I  would  like  to  review  the 
more  controversIrJ  Admlnistrnrlon  proposals 
and  counter-proporal."?  ".viilch  h?vc  been  gen- 
era tei  in  the  ConfTre53. 

There  v.'ill  be  action  on  natural  gps  de- 
regulation. It  may  come  in  the  next  few 
weeks  or  be  delayed  until  the  new  year. 
There  nre  Indications  that  the  Administra- 
tion's natural  g.ns  de-regulation  proposal 
vill  be  added  to  a  trade  bill  on  the  Srnate 
floor.  I  believe  It  Is  most  appropriate  that 
the  Congress  move  expeditiou.sly  to  reform 
regulation  of  natural  gas.  Natural  grs  de- 
mands have  risen  at  twice  the  rate  of  total 
energy  demand.  Consumption  of  natural  gas 
Increased  172 '„  from  1954  to  1972.  and  In 
1972.  natural  gas  recounted  for  one-third  of 
the  basic  energy  consumed  In  the  United 
States.  The  Administration  proposal  to  dc- 
regulpto  new  natural  gas  and  old  gas  as 
existing  contracts  expire  clcprly  merits  tlie 
attention  of  Congress.  While  I  agree  that 
government  regulation  of  wellhead  prices 
has  been  a  primary  reason  for  our  current 
fhortsge.  I  am  .somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
simplistic  nature  of  this  solution  In  what 
is  by  all  odds  one  of  our  more  complex  In- 
dustries. I  am  just  as  disturbed  by  the  Mag- 
nuscn-Stevenson  Proposal,  which  has  beeii 
to  extend  regulation  to  more  activities  bur 
limit  Its  efl'ect  to  the  large  companlej:,  and 
thus  free  smaller  companies  from  all  price 
regulation  on  new  gas. 

This  would  encourage  the  continued  with- 
holding of  new  ga?  from  interstate  markets 
by  producers  In  the  hope  of  higher  rates  in 
the  fviture.  We  need  to  rid  the  system  of  cum- 
bersome ratemaking  and  the  ever  present 
hope  that  Congress  will  de-regulate.  Further- 
more we  should  net  favor  the  sinall  over  the 
large,  or  vice  versa. 

Efforts  to  break  this  logjam  have  b:en 
largely  unsuccessful.  The  most  recent  was 
the  Stevenson-Pearson  proposal  which  v.ould 
have  left  jurisdictions  for  old  gas  In  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  conferred 
jurisdiction  over  new  gas  to  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration.  This  pleases  neither 
side  and  I  would  not  aiitlclpate  It  being  fa- 
vorably considered  by  Congress. 

Let  me  suggest  some  steps  which  can  be 
taken  which  would  be  iJi  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
First,  the  Administration  must  do  its  home- 
work before  advocating  that  higher  prices 
bring  on  additional  supply.  As  the  OPEC 
cartel  teaches  us,  supply  sensitivity  to  price 
Is  a  function  of  competition.  Clearly,  Ameri- 
cans prefer  the  freedom  of  choice  that  hav- 
ing a  product  available  provides. 

Tney  do  not,  bortever,  appreciate  being 
nsked  to  pay  prices  unjustified  by  cost  or 
market  conditions.  This  was  the  subject  of  a 
Government  Accounting  Office  Report  en- 
titled. Domestic  Crude  Oil  Pricing  Policy  and 
Related  Production,  which  discussed  the 
1 973  price  hike  for  then  flowing  oil.  It  states 
that,  "the  increase  was  not  tied  to  increased 
costs  of  production  and  that  no  detailed 
studies  or  analyses  ■were  made  to  jijstify  the 
increase."  The  Congress  must  have  more 
than  wishful  assertions  that  lUgh  prices  will 
bring  oa  increased  supply. 

The  second  corrective  measure  wlilch  must 
be  undertaken  relates  to  competition  In  the 
petroleum  Industry.  We  must  recognize  thaf 


the  major  oil  companies  are  the  major  na- 
tural gas  companies.  We  must  recognize  that 
as  to  oil  production,  the  majors  are  Inte- 
grated from  the  wellhead  to  the  pump.  We 
must  further  recognize  on  the  natural  gas 
side  that  there  nre  increasing  interrelatlon- 
.<;hips  between  utilities  and  transportation 
entitles  and  betv.een  transportation  entities 
and  producers  in  the  field.  It  Is  net  my  pur- 
pose to  detail  the  extent  of  the  interrelatlon- 
shi;-s  other  than  to  r-ay  that  they  are  exten- 
f.ivo  and  In  many  cases  undesirable. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  That  tlie 
vertical  integration  existing  In  both  oil  and 
iiptuval  gns  prevents  new  entries  Into  pro- 
duction, refining  r.iid  distribution.  I  am  also 
conneriied  about  t'ne  extent  of  horizontal 
concen'-ration  in  the  energy  industry.  With 
if  vel.s  of  co'iceiitrat'on  so  great,  it  is  wishful 
tiiinkiu.L'  io  CT.y.ect  the  consumers  to  be  pro- 
tected by  rnr.vUet  forces  should  rrgulation 
ccc -c  to  exi.^t  oil  ricw  gas,  and  oi:  old  gas  as 
f:ustii'-,sr  contract <  expire.  Under  thpso  cir- 
cuini.tai;ces,  it  is  '.  ery  lilvely  thrt  tlie  large 
inc'ieuicd  cost  whicti  coiiPuiv?r.s  v.iU  have  io 
i;ei)r  in  a  short,  run  because  of  deregvilatlo:; 
Ci"  natural  gis  v  ill  be  In  vain;  that-jnew 
supplies  will  not  be  fortiicoming  ;tom- 
niensurulfi  with  prices  hikes.  It  is  the  rcspon- 
.■^iblU'  y  of  the  Congress  to  ensvire  thr.t  any 
i;igi:ei-  price  will  hiing  on  significant  addi- 
ilO!ir-I  qu.nntitl^o  of  fuel. 

V.'hiit  .siicald  'oe  done  to  reiiiedy  a  market 
imretposive  to  r  rice  nuctuitions  because  of 
u  laccoptable  Isxels  cf  cinirentratlon?  The 
remedy  is  not  ii  vinc^ful  profits  tax.  'out 
rather  a  restructuring  of  the  iJidustry  so  that 
jrice  tors  make  a  diiferciite  and  Americans 
tet  wh.U.  they  pny  for. 

I  am  concerned  that  as  of  June  SO,  1972, 
four  companies  controlled  92.3,'  of  the  un- 
committed reserves  o;i  shore  in  Southern 
Louisiana,  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  offshore  land  in  the  Texas 
Gulf  and  80 'o  in  the  Permian  Patin.  I  am 
also  concerned  about  Joint -lease  acquisition 
through  bidding  combines,  banking  inter- 
locks. Joint  ownership  of  pipelines  and 
gathering  systems,  joint  ownership  f.nd  pro- 
duction from  oil  and  gas  leases,  Interua- 
tlonal-Jolut  ventures,  and  vertical  relation- 
ships between  the  producing,  tran>;portlng. 
processing,  and  marketing  sectors  of  the 
industry.  I  urge  the  Administration  to  con- 
sider proposals  such  as  Senator  Hart  has 
made  to  the  Commerce  Committee  during 
that  Committee's  consideration  of  the 
Stevenson/ Pearson  natural  gas  deregulation 
proposal.  Senator  Hart  would  address  ver- 
tical integration.  He  would  prohibit  pro- 
ducers from  controlling  transportation,  re- 
fining or  marketing  assets.  He  would  pro- 
hibit any  energy  transportation  company 
from  controlling  production,  refining,  or 
marketing  assets.  This  wotild  greatly  facili- 
tate market  entry  and  would  over  time  elim- 
inate the  present  need  for  price  controls  and 
crude  and  product  allocation. 

Without  this  type  of  legislation  I  doubt 
that  the  consumer  would  be  well  served  by 
deregulating  natural  gas.  The  critical  ques- 
tion posed  is  whether  we  consider  the  present 
competitive  situation  with  regard  to  energy 
acceptable  and  whether  we  would  like  to  see 
a  continuation  of  tendencies  toward  con- 
centration continued  and  accelerated.  It  Is 
entirely  understandable  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  faced  ^\'ith  a  direc- 
tive by  the  President  that  self-sufllciency  be 
obtained  in  a  short  order,  work  with  the 
existing  structure  of  Industry  without  ask- 
ing the  larger  question  of  whether  the  sys- 
tem is  suitable  for  the  future.  I  would  hope 
that  one  of  the  goals  of  FEA  \\ould  be  to 
continually  improve  levels  of  competition 
in  the  industries  which  they  oversee  so  that 
five  or  ten  years  trom  now  we  would  find 
these  Industries  more  in  keeping  with  Amer- 
ica's commitment  to  free  enterprise.  Present 


tendencies,  particularly  in  research  and  de- 
velopment emphasis,  do  not  seem  to  fore- 
shadow such  goals. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  at  the  time  we 
deregulate  new  natural  gas  we  address  the 
question  of  the  tax  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  oil  and  natural  gas  Industries.  While  ir- 
was  hardly  ccccptable  to  extend  a  22"  per- 
centage depletion  allowance  to  these  indus- 
tries in  past  times,  it  is  even  less  so  today. 

Tvve'ity-lwo  peiccnt  of  reserves  greatly  i::- 
flated  in  value  represents  a  much  larger  de- 
duction available  to  the  companies.  The  Oil 
aiad  Gas  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1974,  reported  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Msatis  Committee  on 
May  4.  1974,  addj-esses  this  problem  in  a  coni- 
prehei.sive  and  re^ponKlble  fas)ilon.  This 
should  hi  a  part  oi  any  proposal  to  dereg- 
ulate natural  gas. 

Coal,  becauic  cf  its  great  abundance,  will 
be  a  critloal  element  In  eflorts  to  Improve  the 
cnergv  supply  picture.  There  are,  of  course, 
seriovo  enviroiiuienml  problems  associated 
with  t!ie  mining  and  burning  of  coal.  I  hope 
that  y  )U  will  recognize  the  cost  that  is  as- 
soclatci  with  mining  and  burning  coal  un- 
der present  technologies  and  the  research 
that  mtist  'oe  done  to  overcome  these  prob- 
lems. The  Congress  has  addressed  the  envi- 
ronmental t'Jec'^s  associated  with  strip  min- 
ing coal.  The  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
Act  of  1974.  now  in  conference.  Is  a  workable, 
uo-nonc-nse  piece  of  legislation  which  en- 
sures that  strip  mLning  will  be  conducted  in 
a  responsible  manner.  Since  we  are  in  the 
City  Of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  Penn- 
Rvlvania.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportun- 
ity to  commend  Senator  Scliweiker  for  the 
leadership  he  displayed  when  this  bill  was 
disottssed  on  the  Senate  floor. 

He  detailed  the  Pennsylvania  experience  in 
response  to  industry  attempts  to  weaken  the 
bill  a'Hl  was  most  helpful  to  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  protecting  America  from 
the  ravages  of  strip  mining  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  workable  legislation  so  that 
this  activity  can  contin\ie  where  appropri- 
ate and  be  a  part  of  meeting  Americas  en- 
ergy needs. 

There  are  proposals  fnpt  the  National  V.n- 
vironmental  Policy  Act  b-^  amended  to  ex- 
empt er.ergy-related  projects  from  leview. 
I  question  excluding  significant  and  valuable 
centers  of  knowledge  from  participating  in 
these  most  Important  public  policy  deci- 
sions. Environmentalists  are  blamed  for  de- 
laying nuclear  plants,  but  the  facts  do  not 
bear  this  out.  Commissioner  Doub,  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  recently  re- 
ported that  of  the  28  nuclear  plants  sched- 
uled for  1973  operation,  there  were  only  four 
delays  because  of  legal  challenges,  but  of  the 
59  reported  delays,  45  were  for  parts  and 
labor.  NEPA  requires  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  fully  assess  major  actions  having 
significant  effects  of  the  environment,  dis- 
cuss and  evaluate  all  alternatives,  and  seek 
to  minimise  the  environmental  effects  bcfvire 
proceeding.  Unfortunately  agencies  have 
often  done  this  only  after  a  decision  has- 
been  reached,  thus  making  the  cnvirormen- 
tal  impnct  statement  no  more  th.in  a  justi- 
fication for  previous  planning. 

By  gvittlng  NEPA,  we  reward  agency  dere- 
liction. WTiat  is  needed  is  a  concerted  effort 
to  ensure  that  agencies  meet  responsibilities 
to  protect  the  eiv.lronment  on  schedule. 

As  Io  the  more  exotic  methods  of  produc- 
ing energy  from  traditional  sources,  we  nuist 
be  ever  mindful  of  the  en\  ironmeutal  and 
economic  effects  this  tj-pe  of  activity  cotild 
have.  We  should  be  asking — caid  finding 
out — jiist  how  many  BTU's  are  burned  up  in 
making  a  BTU  available  to  produce  goods 
and  services  we  demand.  Obviously,  if  it  re- 
quires 11  BTU's  to  make  just  10  BTU  s  avail- 
able, we  are  going  to  lose  the  energy  battle. 
No  resource,  whether  It  be  oil  shale  or  coal. 
Is  adequate  unices  It  can  be  mined,  processed, 
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transported,  aiid  the  iRwd  ailected  properly 
reclaimed,  for  less  energy  than  can  be  derived 
from  Die  actual  resource.  We  must  further 
recognize  the  tremendous  strain  that  tech- 
nalo^ies  suc-h  as  oil  shale,  coal  liquefaction 
and  nuclear  energy  place  o!i  our  land,  air 
aixci  water  resources.  All  are  finite  and  in  In- 
creasingly .short  supply,  fcince  tlicy  are  in- 
terrelated, there  are  few^  examples  where  a 
strain  on  one  does  not  have  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  others.  The  in|^)act  of  new  energy 
producing  processes  sucS  as  I  have  men- 
tioned will  have  a  severe|lmpact  across  the 
board.  Water  would  seem  fe)  pretent  the  most 
£.ciue  problem.  | 

All  of  these  prooesses  inquire  tremendous 
cuanUtlc-5  of  water.  In  Jnany  pieces  it  is 
simply  not  availahle  In  suiticieiit  supply,  but 
we  pay  little  attention  to  that  hard  fact 
ta  our  plaiining.  ^ 

The  Senate  has  recently,  parsed  by  an  over- 
whciming  vote  S.  a2':i,  Qie  Energy  Supply 
Act  of  19V4.  I  believe  on^  reason  for  such 
strong  cupport  was  that  Se|.itors  realize  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  Sie  House  to  pass 
a  companion  measure  and|that  tl:cre  would 
be  a  later  opportunity  to|amend  t!ie  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Jet  which  was  the 
principle  focus  of  S.  o221^  Neither  the  In- 
terior Committee  nor  th|  Ac'mini.'^trn'ion, 
in  proposals  I  have  reviewcf ,  aclcquatelv  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  the  |)uV)Uc  in  feneral 
or  the  coastal  slates  in  pamcul.-ir.  The  Com- 
mittee Repoit  bt'itcs  tl^Rtlt  is  the  purpo.se 
of  S.  3221  to  facilitate  "ripid  and  respon- 
sible—r.s  opposed  to  quif-i  and  dirty— de- 
velopmsnt  of  the  oil  ap.d  ps^  resources  of  the 
outer  continental  shelf."  I  toipve  that  S.  32?! 
is  not  the  proper  way  to  {S-oceed. 

I  .speak  from  my  perspeitive  a^:  a  United 
Slates  Senator  from  the  ^ate  of  Marylaiid. 
The  Maryland  Department  <-f  Natural  Ke- 
.sources  is  cliarged  by  stutellav/  to  foster  and 
promote  exploration  for  o\|  and  ga.s. 

Ooing  beyond  that  chart«r,  a!i  Murylan.xrs 
recognize  the  importance  |i  meaningful  ex- 
ploration on  the  outer  coi^tiaeata;  shelf  to 
determine  if,  in  fact,  significant  oil  and  gas 
dejxisits  exist  which  can  btfc-coiicinlcally  ex- 
ploited. The  Council  of  E.i^ronmental  Qual- 
ity Study  is  a  good  siari  iif  asse.sslng  the  re- 
serves and  the  economic  alid  environmental 
eticcts  associated  with  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  natuiil  gas.  But  coastal 
states,  such  as  Maryland,  aje  noi  adequately 
protected  under  present  lapsing  procedures 
nor  under  S.  3221.  I  propo.#  that  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Ajt  he  amended  to 
separate  exploration  and  ddi-elopment  activ- 
ities. Under  the  present  sy^em.  a  successiul 
bidder  acquires  not  only  ti^  right  to  explore 
for  oil  and  gas.  But  he  slAiullaneously  ob- 
tains the  right  to  produce  ^le  oil  and  gas  if 
it  is  found.  W3  should  rathef  provide  that  ex- 
ploration be  conducted  w^hout  any  com- 
mitment to  develop.  ExpIor|llon  v,-ould  serve 
to  show  where  and  in  what|quantity  oil  and 
gas  is  located.  At  this  poinf  there  should  be 
an  informed  and  deliberat^T  decision  for  ex- 
tracting the  oil  and  gas  in  (Accordance  with  a 
production  and  development  plan. 

WTiile  the  Federal  Goveraiment  mny  ulti- 
matfly  be  correct  in  clal.mii^  that  submerged 
l-^nds  seaward  of  the  three-aiile  limit  are  part 
of  the  Federal  domain,  it  in  just  as  certain 
taat  the  Siate  hai  importaat  inieresls  to  pro- 
tect should  theie  be  c!e',e!bpment  activltity 
In  t!;at  area  Not  oi.ly  ciote  a  coao;al  str.to 
l-a"e  an  obvioti;  concern  for  the  oil  spills 
and  other  such  evenths  ihs:  miglit  o.^cur  i>\ 
offshore  waters  under  the  jiirlsulclion  cf  the 
Federal  government,  hut  alao  for  social,  eco- 
romlc  a;.d  ciivironmental  igipacts  whlih  wlU 
occur  onrhore  and  because  of  a"tiv!ilcs  that 
will  probably  take  place  in  State  waters,  such 
as  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  These  Impacts  will  be 
Ly  far  the  most  signiflcaift.  The  activities 
that  I  speak  of  would  Inglude  fat.lcatlon 
plants  and  assembly  yar(te  of  specialized 
er^ulpmei.t,  depots  for  sup|)lles  aiid  equip- 
ment v.hich  would  be  locatfd  near  or  on  the 


naters  of  the  state,  which  have  a  high  recre- 
ational value.  I  would  also  note  that  there 
will  bo  onshore  transportation  facilities  and 
the  refineries  and  allied  petrochemical  insti- 
tutions would  naturally  follow  successful  oil 
or  natural  gas  finds.  I  repeat  that  every  one 
of  these  activities  would  be  located  within 
state  Jurisdiction. 

Coastal  states  such  as  Maryland  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  production  plans  so  that  they 
might  correctly  assess  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary effects  associated  with  these  activities. 
It  will  be  their  responsibility  to  provide  lious- 
ing  for  vvoriiers  and  arrommodations  for 
such  thiiJKK  as  schools,  hospitals,  and  «uppor- 
tl  e  services. 

I  offered  an  r.mfc:idmert  :o  Ihe  Energy  Sup- 
ply Act  of  1974  wMch  addresses  in  parr  the 
problems  which  I  l^ave  detailed.  This  will 
r.llow  the  Governor  of  an  arljacent  coastal 
.■ic^te  to  request  up  to  a  .'i-ye.ir  ricloy  in  order 
i->  pro  ide  fi.'  any  aivi->rsc  environmental  or 
ei'Oiicn'c  alfect  asscciatod  wich  offshore  oil 
drllMng  prcJucMon.  There  wh:  be  created 
by  this  ame-idm^n;  'he  Natioinl  Coastal  Re- 
sources KeUov.  Board  which  will  consl:t  of 
\  lilous  f^'rtcral  o/7i:^ia'.s  and  shall  hear  appeals 
from  (.he  Se'.ietary  o'  the  Interior"?  dotcr- 
ii'.iriaiion  as  to  whether  :!ie  Go\  error's  d>lay 
li  wirraiited.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  a'.ted 
in  the  bcsc  inteiests  of  the  nrt.ion  in  .icepl- 
iiig  that  r..-nei.dment  by  a  vote  of  54  to  39,  but 
I  hope  tli.it  it  is  recognized  that  th.is  does 
iK'>  attack  the  root  problems  that  aro  pre- 
^   nlld  by  S.  3221. 

I  would  hope  that  next  year  we  v.-ill  have 
a  coiierent  and  comprehensive  approach  to 
present  to  the  Interior  Committee  and  tha: 
i",  wi'l  Inclucie  separation  of  exploration  and 
ilevelcpnient  and  a  provision  along  the  lines 
I'f  my  ,»mondment  of  this  year. 

Tiere  Is  a  further  point  to  consider  !n 
'•■-2:.rd  to  t"ie  leasing  of  offshore  lands.  The 
amount  of  U'.nd  available  for  leasing  over  a 
„'lven  period  of  time  Is  critical  to  energy 
supply.  Choosing  an  ar^jitrary  fiijure  without 
considiir.^tion  of  economic  and  eiivironmental 
£ile:ts  will  be  disasterous.  If  we  sell  too  much, 
tco  s.)on  w^  should  anticipate  a  massive 
transfer  of  h-.nd  from  public  to  private  con- 
trol without  adoquate  lelurn  to  the  public, 
proJuction  i-i.  envlronmcntaUy  unsuitable 
are.is,  a  severe  drain  on  oil  company  funds 
for  land  acquisition  when  they  are  needed 
for  exploration  and  prodtiction,  and  coniln- 
ueU  mystery  ar,  to  whether  leased  lands  are 
bcln;r  adequately  developed.  I  hope  that  the 
Arlminlslr.ition  will  provide  detailed  studies 
and  r.'.tion.Hle  on  the  location  and  amount 
of  land  to  be  leased. 

I  would  lil:e  to  now  discuss  what  the  role 
cf  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  should 
be  In  the  years  ahead.  There  are  many  steps 
which  F.EA  can  take  which  would  be  tre- 
r-.L-pdomly  Important  to  the  well-being  of 
this  Nation.  I  hope  that  you  will  urge  upon 
the  Congress  p.  steep,  progres.sl ie  luxury  tax 
on  automobiles  based  on  weight  and  horse- 
power. We  must  copy  the  European  and  Japa- 
nese systems  In  this  regard  an^-i  encourajje 
small  car  production  by  ta.vlng  the  big.  ineffi- 
cient cars.  You  hare  the  figures,  and  they 
are  compelling.  Approximately,  one-third  cf 
our  energy  rsqulrements  r.re  associated  with 
motor  vehicle  -,.  We  can  save  half  by  switching 
to  smaller  cars. 

We  must  back  mass  transit,  not  allov/  It 
to  be  cut  In  half.  Tacre  are  t^r.o  uipert.s  to 
mass  transit.  More  people  can  ride  In  ercl.sting 
mas.s  transit  systems  with  a  tremendous  fuel 
savings.  A  switch  of  half  our  urban  com- 
muters from  private  cars  to  buse.s  would  save 
over  500,000  barrels  per  day.  But  we  al.so 
need  to  move  expeditiously  to  provide  more 
efi^cient  and  attractive  forms  of  ma-=s  transit. 
That  Is  the  key  to  changing  the  ingrained 
p-.ychological  responses  that  seem  to  dictate 
that  Americans  wUI  use  the  car  when  a  bus 
Ls  available,  regardless  of  the  cost. 
Ycu  must  urge  the  Department  of  Trans- 


portation to  seize  the  Initiative.  DOT  must 
go  beyond  Its  present  role  of  only  assisting 
States  and  local  government  to  get  the  tran- 
sit .system  they  choose.  They  must  also  insure 
that  the  best  system  is  obtained.  This  re- 
quires developing  options,  taking  projects  up 
through  the  pilot  stage,  and  exhibiting  -onie 
leadership.  It  entails  a  diflcrent  approach  to 
research  and  development  tlian  we  see  today. 
In  1973  DOT  hr.d  a  $70  million  budget  for 
R&D,  though  some  $20  million  was  impound- 
ed. This  year  the  budget  h.as  shrunk  to  $35 
million  and  next  year  the  administration 
has  asked  for  only  $25  million.  Yes.  In  the 
short  run  money  will  be  saved,  but  good 
transii.  systems  will  not  be  developed  and 
that  will  c^st  the  cuantry  considerably  mere. 
We  sr.ould  al.^o  \irge  the  Transportation 
Department  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  design- 
ing transportation  control  strategies  in  our 
major  urban  centers  that  not  only  reduce 
poHution  but  save  er.ergy.  FEA,  DOT,  and 
£PA  have  a  common  purpose  in  this  regard. 
I  hope  tliat  we  will  be  efiectlve  advocates 
for  rctnruabie  bottle  legislation  and  for  solid 
V.  .1;:  ■  a  recovery  proposals. 

Ihe  time  Is  coming  when  even  tiie  indus- 
iT'.Oi  which  now  profit  from  disposable  items 
will  turn  to  the  Government  for  help  be- 
r,-u>e  t:.e  da;,  s  when  virgin  materials  arc 
fivatlable  at  a  reasona'ole  cost  are  iiumoeied, 
I  hope  that  FEA  will  be  sensitive  to  this 
Ciovelcpiiig  crisis. 

Finally,  let  me  disruoS  e-^ergy  research  and 
dv;velopment.  I  lave  touched  upon  R.  o:  D. 
l)rcviously  In  discussing  the  question  of  com- 
potltion  in  tnc  energy  industry.  I  would  like 
to  now  Pddress  this  subject  in  terms  ol  e-.- 
Mronmental  quality.  Indeed  the  quality  of 
life.  To  (late  our  principal  efforts  have  tani 
t 'V.arcJs  exr'ancJin,';  fossil  fuel  and  ntu!.\.r 
capacity.  This  falls  to  recognize  the  finite 
'..Hture  of  the  spaceship  earth  and  the  deii- 
cate  equi:ibrium  that  exists  between  the 
ma;:y  elements.  All  ener^^y  comes  frcm  Uie 
sau  and  Is  elt'.'.er  transformed  or  reradiated. 
But  our  continued  heavy  use  of  fossil  fuels 
jeopDrdL-.eo  the  equilibrium  that  life  depends 
f  n.  The  e'focts  on  world  climate  alone  frorr\ 
cdditioi  al  quatitities  of  carbon  and  sulfur 
oioxlcio  and  particulates  should  give  us 
p;ii;:e  before  nroceedir.g  to  expand  ei  er^y 
use  by  bun.ing  fo-sil  fuel. 

Nutiear  e'-cr^jy  seema  attractive  comp.ared 
t  j  expanded  u.5e  of  fissil  fuels.  I  would  sug- 
gest, hew-ever,  that  it  Is  only  attractive  at 
present  levels  cf  use.  The  hundredfold  in- 
crease proJLCled  may  veil  raise  intolerable 
ttangcrs  of  nuclear  accident,  waste  disposal, 
water  use  and  theft. 

Consequently  I  would  hope  that  more  at- 
tention would  be  given  to  energy  conserva- 
tion, which  every  responsible  study  I  have 
reviewed  JncUcates  is  the  key  to  "Project 
Independence  '  and  to  harnessing  the  solar 
energy  which  now  escapes  our  planet.  Ocean 
thermal  powerplants  for  Instance  are  prom- 
ising, but  neglected.  We  must  be  Innovative; 
this  country  cannot  afford  to  be  wedded  to 
the  past. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  these  are 
diiTicult  times,  but  they  are  not  impossible 
times.  The  tost  of  whether  we  succeed  will 
bo  whether  we  as  a  people  can  resolve  to 
li\e  within  the  limits  of  a  finite  world,  mind- 
ful i-r  our  oijligations  to  succeeding  gei.o.-a- 
tioas. 


SENATOR  CAM  ERVIN  AT  THE  BE- 
GINNING OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 
OP  THE  WATERGATE  AFFAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
•shortly  before  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities 
began  its  Investigation  of  the  series  of 
tragedies  known  collectively  as  the  Wa- 
tcrpate  Affair;  namely,  on  April  16,  1973, 
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Time  carried  a  cover  story  on  the  com- 
mittee chairman  Senator  Sam  Ervin, 
which  merits  preservation  and  v.'hich  has 
iie'.'er  been  printed  in  the  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cover  story 
be  printed  in  the  RrcoRi). 

There  bcins  no  objection,  the  article 
uas  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  (he  Record, 
fis  follows: 

A  Letter  Fr..'jM  titt;  1  i;BM'i:;rR 

Ccvtr  Subject  Sam  Ervin  is  unlik?  most, 
of  '.he  politicians  that  Correspondent  >Tell 
MiicNeU  has  covered  during  his  24  jean  In 
W&..liini  ton.  'He  has  never  been  a  publicity 
hound,"  says  M?.cNo;!;  "he  h-.-s  usvor  run  r. 
mimeograph  to  uhoot  oJ  a  dally  i;arrage  of 
preis  releases,  hormg  to  ( ct  his  name  in 
prlrit.  Yet  as  a  raconteur  ard  one  of  Wash- 
ingtOii's  hardest  workers,  V p  hns  alv.riys  been 
well  known  to  a  ivo  e  dealing  regr.'.ariy  with 
the  Senate."  Kov,  ;,5  chalrn-.riu  of  tlie  .select 
Senate  committee  Investigath-,,;  f.'e  Water- 
gate affair,  Ervin  is  becoming  equally  famil- 
iar to  the  public.  Fcr  this  week's  cover  story 
on  Ervin.  written  by  Associate  Editor  Ed 
MajjnuEou.  MacKeil  met  wi.h  the  Sei  atcr  in 
his  Senate  ollice.s.  at  hLs  hideavay  In  the 
Capiiol  and  on  his  home  terrllovv  i'l  North 
Carolina.  Fellow  correspo.idcnts,  nieanv.  iille, 
retraced  Ervln's  eav'.y  years  in  ." 'o- ,;rnton. 
N.C.,  ar.d  pored  over  oO  voKiuics  oi"  t(fstinii..:iy 
from  his  Setatc  con-.mlitce  h.eai  iii;-s. 

MacN-il  first  bw'^au  consideiir.-^  r.  cT.-cr 
story  en  Krvln  l;".3t  fall.  'It  w.s  plsi:i  tiien 
that  a  ro.istitutionai  crisis  w^s  brcv. lug"  he 
says.  "As  one  of  I'lO  constitutii  •'■•A  cx'jsrts  i!i 
Congress,  Ervin  seemed  the  ;i'an  i-iior^t  ill' fly 
to  do  battle  with  the  Admin i-/.rntio'i'.;  31- 
tempts  to  expand  it;  atuhority."  As  our  ttrry 
points  out.  Ervin.  with  his  ru«tom;>ry  vlp-.'r. 
b  doing  just  that. 

Defying  Nixo.n's  Reaoj  ix-p.  Pn-A'ta 

The  jowls  Jiggled.  The  eyebrows  rolled  vp 
and  down  In  waves.  The  forehead  seemed 
seized  by  spasms.  Yet  the  lips  continuously 
courted  a  smile,  suegertlng  an  inner  bemuse- 
nienr.  The  words  tumbled  out  dlsarmlngly, 
softened  by  the  gentle  3oulhern  tones  ar.d 
the  folksy  Idiom.  But  they  con. eyed  a  sense 
rf  morel  outrage. 

"Divine  right  wont  out  wil'i  tiie  .^mcrlran 
■Revolution  and  doesn't  belong  lo  Wliite 
Ilour.e  aides."  the  sneaker  r,r.lti.  '■".Vhat  n;eat 
do  tliey  eat  that  mal'es  them  gr'>v.-  so  greit?  I 
cm  not  willing  to  elevate  theuT  to  a  position 
above  the  great  m.~ss  of  t;^e  American  people. 
I  don't  think  we  l-rtve  :\ny  suth  thing  as 
royalty  or  nobility  that  ci-empts  them.  I'm 
not  going  to  let  an;,  ^ody  conte  down  at  night 
like  Nlcodemtn  and  whisper  Fomethlng  in 
my  ear  that  no  or.e  el'-c  can  hear.  That  Is  not 
Executive  privilege.  It  Is  Executive  poppy- 
cock." 

With  those  vrrOs.  typically  skittering 
from  ShaV:espeare  to  ihe  Bibl'j.  North  Caro- 
lina's Democratic  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr. 
was  stepping  up  the  rapidly  accelerating 
tempo  in  a  sht.wdovn  over  terecy  between 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  President  Nl\on.  If  the 
Pi'esident  v.ill  net  .-Jlow  his  nicies  to  testify 
publicly  and  under  oath  before  the  Select 
•Senate  Committee  on  Presidential  Cam.palgn 
•\ctlv:tie3,  Ervin  vows,  he  will  feck  to  have 
ihem  aiTcstcd. 

"Ihat  threat  Is  not  an  Idle  or.e.  Ervin,  76, 
's  chp.irman  of  the  select  conamittee  that  is 
invpsttgating  attempts  to  Interfere  with  last 
year'?  presidential  campaign.  That  Includes 
the  brcak-ln  and  wiretapping  of  Democratic 
JTiuionnl  Committee  headquarters  Ui  Wash- 
ington's Watergate  complex  last  June.  In  de- 
fying Sam  Ervin  on  this  matter,  the  Presl-  , 
t'.ent  is  in  collision  with  the  most  formlda'ole  ' 
??nator  that  this  proud  body  could  choose 
to  lead  Its  cause.  Charming  yet  fearless,  Er- 
vin Is  the  Senate's  foremost  authority  on 
the  Constitution,  a  former  state  supreme 
court  justice  and  one  of  the  few  legislators 


who  prefer  t'ne  hard  work  of  personal  re- 
search In  quiet  libraries  to  tlie  hurly-burly 
of  cloakroom  arm-twisting.  He  has.  In  a 
sense,  spent  much  of  his  career  preparing  for 
precisely  this  kind  of  fight. 

The  Ervin  committee,  which  has  full  sub- 
poer.a  powers,  also  has  solid  legal  grounds 
for  contendli.g  that  White  House  officials 
cannot  spurn  ai-.y  such  subpcenas.  Since  he 
hopes  to  begin  televised  hearings  in  about 
two  v.'ec:;3,  the  is.'?ue  is  reaching  a  climax.  It 
could  cnsily  lead  to  the  most  fascinating  Cap- 
il;-;  IliU  TV  drami  since  the  Armv-I>icC-.rthy 
h.-;;nu<  .■:  cf  lO-jt. 

T';c  .•'lakes  £o  far  beyond  whatever  may 
'■>c  d'sjovrredxbout  Watergate.  Already,  the 
p.dver.;e  in'Vfjhcatlons  of  that  affair  have 
tilde  -mined  the  credibility  cf  Richard  Nl.\on 
r.j  a  leader  devoted  t^  rigid  standards  of  old- 
fa^^hlor.cd  morality,  to  a  stern  a'.d  equal  ap- 
plic:'ti..n  of  law.  lo  i.n  open  and  accounta'oie 
.''unjin;.  tratlon.  Until  the  Watergate  mess  is 
. 'e;<ren  i:p.  Nixon's  closest  political  and  ofli- 
c'al  n'.«50iates — and  the  President  hin-:.=c'.f — 
'•.•;li  be  operating  under  the  ha;;clicap  of  a 
Vide  vu-cad  aiid  bipartisan  sa.-:,plcion  '.hat 
I'-e"  l...--e  something  sinister  Id  hide. 

Sti  iaus  ciiartjcs  ha.  e  been  read^  :n  testi- 
•.•,ic;:y  bei'ore  Senate  committees  and  a  grand 
juiy  in  WCtShinf^; on,  In  statements  by  FBI 
.tgcnts  and  convicted  Vv'atergate  con.=piratcrs, 
nn>^  ill  press  leports  that  have  not  been  eflec- 
ilvei.-  le'iiittod.  ORici.-l3  of  the  President's 
reelection  commi'.tee  got  suitcases  full  01 
■"i:'\  i'rom  C'cret  dciors,  incl"din!^  one  who 
U  un  ler  liivestlg.ition  for  violatir.g  federal 
Ip.w".  Tnry  ff.iled  to  koep  the  compl-jte  f.nan- 
ci-<l  r.-cord.=;  required  by  law.  The  PresidoAt's 
personal  lawj-er  admlited  paying  a  political 
t,ai>cteur.  and  hi?  oflici,'.!  lawyer  reiommcnded  , 
the  hiring  of  one  of  the  Wateigr.te  conspira- 
tors. The  FBI  wag  uted  to  gather  campaign 
inforirriMon,  and  coopera+ed  chi^inmily  witii 
White  Hovise  official.-;  wli<'m  it  should  ha-,  e 
been  investigating. 

Last  week  the  Watergate  afTalr  c'au.ied  its 
h'ghCit-level  carualty  so  far.  Ki.xon  relu;- 
lautly  complied  with  the  lequest  by  L.  Pat- 
rick Gray  III  that  hi.-;  name  bo  withr'rav.n 
from  Senate  con>;ideration  as  pern^f-.Tient  di- 
rector of  the  FBI. 

Erviu's  dramatic  drive  to  clarify  r.11  the 
lYiiu-ky  mysteries  surrounding  Watergate  Is 
part  of  an  even  broader  clash  belv.een  two 
brar.ches  of  Government.  The  White  House 
and  the  Congress  are  locked  In  a  struggle 
that  goes  to  the  very  foundalicns  of  tlie 
Coi.'ftitutlon.  On  a  wide  variety  of  fronts, 
^r^  in  is  leading  the  challenge  to  the  E.xecu- 
tive  Branch's  expansion  of  power. 

Beyond  being  tlie  chief  Watergate  prober. 
Ervin  is  a  key  m.cmber  of  a  special  Senate 
.subcommittee  set  up  to  Investigate  the  Presi- 
dent's excessive  v.se  of  Executive  privilege. 
The  suhrommitiee,  chaired  by  Maine's  Scn- 
rtor  Erim-md  Muskle,  wUl  begin  hearings 
this  week,  Ervin  Is  also  chairman  of  the 
r;cnatc'=!  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constl- 
ir.iionr.l  Rights,  w'nlch  Is  trying;  to  block 
A(ini'ni=ti-ation-.=upportcd  attempts  to  force 
•.lew.^m.-^n  to  reveal  their  confidential  sources 
In  Judi^-lil  proceedings.  He  has  proposed  a 
'■prosr  shield"  law  that  would  protect  news- 
men who  are  su'opoenaed  at  federal  and  state 
levels  from  having  to  reveal  their  eoitccs 
or  unpublished  Inrormatlon,  unlc'ss  they  had 
wltv.esrcd  a  crime  or  had  persenRlly  received 
a  CO  ifesslon.  Ervin  had  modified  his  bill  ."sev- 
eral times  on  the  basis  of  testimony  before 
his  committee — an  example  of  how  open  ho 
i:;  to  reasoned  arguments  by  witnesses. 

In  addition.  Ervin  Is  chairman  of  tv.o 
.Senate  bodies — the  Governmciit  Operations 
Committee  and  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
cu  the  Separation  of  Powers — that  are  trying 
to  prevent  the  President  from  Impounding 
fundv.  Nixon  Is  claiming  the  right  to  w-ith- 
hold  funds  that  have  been  voted  by  Congress 
and  thuo  In  eifect  to  determine  Government 


priorities  regardless  of  the  express  vrish  of 
congressional  lawmakers.  Last  week  Ervin 
introduced  an  amendment  to  an  unrelated 
bill  that  would  oblige  the  President  to  seel: 
congressional  approval  before  Unpouridlrig 
any  funds.  The  amendment  passed.  70  to  24. 

If  tiie  amcndmsnt  is  enacted,  Kixor.  wl:l 
veto  it.  The  difficulty  of  overri'iirg  such  r: 
veto  WFS  convincingly  demonstrated  last  week 
wlien  Senators  failed  by  four  voies  to  muster 
the  two-thirds  vote  necc~sary  to  overcome 
Nixnn's  veto  of  a  .$2.6  bi'.llon  program  to  re- 
h.Tbilitate  handicapped  persoits:  the  first 
fyjXCh  i  ^.ending  clash  of  the  new  couEressicnal 
ternt>v^^ 

Whv.  so  late  In  his  career,  has  the  Senste 
' 'T -.ed  to  Sam  Ervin  to  ciirry  its  banner  In 
£0  m,a;!y  battles?  Reports  'Time's  congres- 
sional corrcpondent  Nell  MacNell:  'Sam 
Krvin  has  'oeen  c.^.'Jed  'the  last  of  the  found- 
ing fa*'i:prs' — and  in  a  way  It  is  true.  For  mere 
t'aan  a  dozen  ye.ir3,  he  has  c'nalred  hearing 
after  hcai'lng  on  con.stltutlonal  rights  and 
t'nc  er:;rion  of  the  separation  of  powers.  Those 
hearings  were  conducted  In  all  but  emp'v 
c :.!":. mitu:-^  iooms.  This  was  !ils,vineyard.  and 
he  w-irked  It  aione.  Now  the  Congress  has  Et 
1  irg  Ift  taken  s:a;-m.  It  has  decided  that  it 
n'iods  a  con.situtionri!l-t — a  man  of  greso 
Jejral  itnowledge  and  judicial  temperament  — 
rind  in  di'^coverl'tg  that  fact,  It  has  disco". e-ed 
r-   r.T  rr\  in." 

Er\i'i  '.-,  no  brash'y  p^.r^.-'an  Dement 
5:eekii!E;  pitbliclty  'uy  challenging  tlie  Repub- 
lican President.  B.^^lcally  a  shy  If  mlrtliful 
r.'.TU.  he  has  spent  19  years  in  the  Senat« 
•.vkiiout  attracting  muc'n  national  attention, 
'lis  pve~3  coiifer^i^ce  last  week  was  only  the 
third  or.e  that  ho  has  called  In  ell  of  those 
years,  in  miny  ways,  despite  his  j-arty 
affiliptl'iin,  he  Is  Nix-.n's  kind  of  Senator.  He 
is  probably  even  more  tlghtf.sted  and  f^- 
caliy  conservp.tlve  than  the  President.  In 
interpreting  the  Conslltution,  he  fully  meets 
Nixo:rs  standard  of  a  "strict  con?tructlDr;ls»." 
Xicon  recently  called  him  "a  great  constiiu- 
tlonal  lr.v,yer. '  No  o:  e  Is  more  eager  than 
Trvln  to  ro  alon~  with  a  ceritral  theme  cf 
>.'ixo:".s  second  I'lr.ugural  address:  "We  hav- 
li-vd  tjo  lor.;;  with  fae  confccuences  of 
atiemFting  to  (rather  a'.l  power  and  respon- 
ti'jiiity  in  Washington." 

It  is  precisely  "oecaLise  he  feels  that  his 
belo^■ed  Constiluticn  is  being  trampled  upon 
by  the  President  l.i  an  unprecedented  po^-or 
c;rab  that  Ervin  Is  le.\dlng  the  effort  in  Cor- 
yrcss  to  ressin  Ks  rights.  He  considers  the 
Nixon  Admlnistra  ijn  "the  most  oppressi' c  " 
that  he  has  known,  not  only  in  its  arropanee 
towa'-d  Congress  but  In  Us  snooping  on  in- 
rtiiidupls.  Its  extension  of  police  powers  and 
Its  harassing  of  newsmen.  Ervin  sees  all  such 
activity  as  violating  the  Constitution  whi-h 
he  calls  '•the  fine-^t  thing  to  come  out  of  t'-.c 
mir,d  01  man." 

THIRST 

Throughout  Ervlii's  long  cr.reir  he  has 
distrusted  what  he  calls  "the  Ir.satlal-le  thirst 
for  power  of  well-meaning  m?n."  As  he  seej 
it.  •the  Ccustituti.r.i  was  made  to  guard  t'ne 
people  against  the  dangers  of  good  liiten- 
tlou5.  Tiiere  are  men  of  all  ages  v.ho  mean  to 
j'over;).  ii-oy  prr'iv.i.e  to  be  cood  masters,  but 
they  mean  to  be  masters.  The  Constitution 
was  written  primarily  to  keep  the  Gover'i- 
meat  from  being  misters  of  the  Americm 
people." 

S'Jlf-eTacins  and  pood-n-.tttred.  p.ltho'Jgh 
never  a  backslapper.  Ervin  was  chosen  b'- 
Sen;'r  Ma.loriiy  Leidcr  Mike  MansSeld  1 1 
her.d  the  telert  committee  because.  Mansfield 
exp!atr.e:i:  '  S.im  is  the  only  man  we  could 
have  picked  on  either  side  who  would  havo 
the  respect  of  tlie  .Senate  as  a  whole."  More- 
over, Ervin  does  not  now  have — and  never 
has  had — hlghsr  political  ambitions.  It  is 
Ironic  that  llberi.ls.  In  particular,  see  Er\in 
r.s  a  !i:r.-'i':  figu.re.  Not  too  many  years  ago 
they  vere  gnashlr.g  their  teeth  at  his  skillful 
legal  argiiments  against  civil  rights  laws. 
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Now  Ervln  has  the  Ijroad  support  of  not 
only  the  Senate's  Democratic  liberals  but  also 
Its  Democratic  conservSti\'es  and  many  Re- 
publicans. Nixon's  secrertlve  handling  of  the 
Watergate  affair  has  dismayed  his  strongest 
barkers.  Republican  ofl|ce  holders  feci  that 
tiiey  are  being  need lesGlj  tarred  by  Watergate 
and  want  the  real  cumrits  exposed.  Also, 
many  Congressnien  diiipaia  such  Intimate 
Nixon  aic'es  as  John  EhAlciimiin,  H.  R.  Hal- 
deman  and  their  asslstints,  who  are  often 
regarded  by  veteran  podticlr-na  a.';  r.rrugant, 
inexperienced  and  Eclfisfily  i)rotective  oi  tlie 
President.  Noiing  that  sliiic  meniben  ri  tl;'.' 
White  House  .-itali  .'^eem  tA  be  e:)ineshed  in  the 
Watergate  affair.  Oi-.e  Re  public. la  Senrtor  snld 
.sarcastically:  "Ii  cuuldnj  happen  to  a  better 
bunch  of  guys."  i 

In  addition.  Scnatorslof  )iot!i  praties  rl- 
n)ost  unanimously  dlspufe  Nixon's  claim  tliat 
Executive  privilege  protects  his  staff  agains: 
congressional  inquiry.  S'hat  idea,  unmen- 
tioned  In  the  Constitution,  re.^ls  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  powers  between 
the  branches  of  Goveriiment.  The  thinking 
Is  that  Congress  cannot  intrude  xipon  the 
decision-making  proce.^  of  the  Executive 
Branch  and  thus  cannot  demar.d  to  know 
the  private  advice  that  the  President  gets 
from  his  staff.  Indeed,  Presidents  have  tradi- 
tionally demanded  and  been  granted  thi.s 
privilege. 

In  his  Watergate  iViveBllgntlon.  S.iin  Ervln 
Is  not  trying  to  find  otu  what  W'liio  House 
aides  may  have  told  the  President  about 
Fome  proper  aspect  of  their  ofTiclal  duties. 
He  wants  to  know  wneihcr  t.-.ey  took  psrt 
ill  political  activltie.5  tliat  moy  h.Tve  been 
illegal  or  improper  or  Whether  they  l:no\v 
who  did  S'l.  Yet  Nixon  his  tried  to  br'.n  any 
of  his  aides,  even  tho.^3  no  lon^-er  on  his 
staff,  from  testifying  bCore  .Miy  couyrcs- 
elonal  commilt/ee.  Last  ijeek  t!ie  W'a'Jhing- 
ton  Post  revealed  that  Nilun's  chief  counsel, 
John  W.  Dean  III,  had  ciad  t:.ls  privilege  to 
avoid  releasl.'ig  travel  dociliients  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Oftlcc,  wM.-h  was  trying  to 
find  out  whether  White  Hou':e  officials  had 
made  political  campaign  |i-ips  in  Air  Force 
planes  without  reimburi  n^  tlie  Govern- 
ment. 

wmoNO 
The  Pre.-ldent  will  alio'  ■  bis  staff  mem- 
bers to  respond  to  wrlitc  i  questions  from 
Ervln's  committee.  "But  3  >u  cannot  put  a 
piece  of  paper  under  o;\th  1  ud  cros.5-exaniino 
it."  Ervin  protested.  Later,  n  a  show  of  com- 
piomlse,  Nixon  said  that  1;  !  would  let  some 
aides  be  questioned  persona  ly.  but  not  under 
oath  and  not  In  public,  'et  Ervin  insists 
that,  if  the  truth  about  Watergate  Is  to 
emerge,  the  public — and  nc  t  just  a  few  Sen- 
atoro — has  the  right  to  "obi  ;rve  the  demean- 
or of  the  witnesses  and  to  ludge  thei.  cred- 
ibility." 

The  Impasse  between  1  rvln  and  Nixon 
seems  to  offer  no  ave-iue  toward  compro- 
mise. Nixon  ha.s  said  that  he  "would  wel- 
come" a  court  test  on  his  Jecree  of  Execu- 
tive privilege,  adding:  "Pe  haps  this  is  the 
time  to  have  the  highest  c  )urt  of  this  land 
make  a  definitive  decision.':  It  is  hard  to  find 
a  legal  scholar  who  thinks-  hat  Nixon  would 
win  his  case.  | 

Harvard's  Raoul  Berger.  I 
history  of  Executive  privii 
Klxon  claims  of  broad  staj 
questioning  as  "utterly  rljiculous — it's  Ex- 
ecutive propaga:-!dd  withoi*  iiistorlcal  prece- 
dent. Nixon  is  all  wron<?  ob  this."  Yale  Law 
Professor  Alexander  Bic!#)  agrees,  noting 
that  some  subjects  discus^d  with  the  Presi- 
dent are  protected  by  th^doctrine,  but  In- 
dividuals as  such  are  noa  Niio.i's  attempt 
to  put  all  aides  under  fT^c  dociriuc.  says 
Blikel,   "can't  hold  walciy' 

Even  a  high  Justice  aepjrtment  official 
conceded  under  heavy  queflioning  by  a  House 
subcommittee  last  week  ttiat  a  White  House 
aide  could  not  claim  Exelutlve  privilege  if  a 
committee   a^ked   about  ipny    "wro  isdolng' 


specialist  in  the 

fge,  scoffs  at   tlie 

immunity  from 


by  the  aide.  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mary  C.  Lawton  agreed,  for  example, 
that  Dean,  NLxon's  counsel,  would  have  to 
testify  If  he  was  accused  of  obstructing  the 
FBI's  Inquiry  into  the  Watergate  crimes. 
At  his  unsuccessful  nomination  hearings  to 
succeed  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  director  of  the 
FBI,  Gray  testified  that  Dean  "probably  had 
lied"  to  FBI  agents.  Dean  was  given  more 
than  80  FBI  reports  on  Watergate  by  Gray, 
even  though  he  had  reoommended  the  em- 
ployment of  one  of  the  convicted  wiretap- 
jiers.  O.  Gordon  Lidcly. 

ri-e.-^ideiitial  Pie-s  Secretary  Ro'-alr?  Zlej:- 
I'-r  litressed  t'-.e  Adniinistratio.!'.'^  willingness 
to  cooperate  wiih  inve.^tigatious  by  notinr 
tint  Nixon  had  ordered  his  aides  to  appear 
if  subpoenaed  by  the  fedei-al  Krund  Jury  In 
Washhvto-i  that  Is  probing  the  Watcr(.;3lc 
nTair.  'Vet  the  ge..ture  wa.-  meaningless,  since 
tlic  Pre.iidoi-.t  has  no  pnwer  to  exempt  his 
•  Idrrs  frcm  .iny  stirli  sMt)poena.  This  also 
i)-.it3  t!io  Whi'e  Hou.5e  In  a  new  bind:  if  it 
re'.poi.d;  to  f.ubpneiius  from  the  Judlcla' 
Pranch.  why  not  Irom  the  Ix^lsLitive 
Pr..nrh'  EU-vin  fully  intends  to  ?..-k  his  com- 
mitter' ;o  sttbpoeiia  members  of  the  White 
House  ^■tAff  if  they  do  mc  respond  volun- 
l.Tily. 

BIBT.H  COt'NTV 

Ervl'1  coiif.iders  him^^elf  "a  llbpial  In  the 
tr-.'c  sense  of  the  word."  in  the  Jeirersonlun 
•■r;i;c  that  Gcvcrnnicv.t  exists  to  make  men 
I'ree  rather  than  to  control  th'-m.  Th->t  em- 
phn.'^is  on  individual  liberty  and  rcrponsibll- 
Ity—  so  often  advocated  by  Rlc'ii;rd  Ni:.o!i. — 
Wis  common  among  Krvln's  Scottlsii  Presby- 
rrir-ii  forebears.  It  is  also  a  dominant  view 
in  the  moiiiitains  around  Morgantown,  K.C. 
'prp.  11.000;,  where  Ervln  l',as  spent  nearly 
hli  eiulre  life,  except  when  away  on  official 
d.t'tps.  It  Is  Bible  country,  ii  w'-«ich  n.any 
liielcng  residents  still  see  cprd  playin;..  .^lut 
(i.incing  as-  rvil,  anrl  tolerate  only  a  lhir»t  for 
mocn-^liine  liquor.  Ervln,  who  drinks  only 
n>.oderA':iy  and  spoils  fir.e  bourbon  by  rj^ixinir 
it  wi!h  ginger  ale,  has  a  keen  taste  for  the 
(iluerenoc  beive<?n  good  and  bad  home  brew. 
Er- Ins  father  S.nm  B;rvin  Sr.  was  self- 
p'iucated,  .sharp  lawyer  w!io  pa;s*-ionat«ly 
h.'ted  P.DU  and  the  kind  of  centralized 
a'lthorliy  that  Roosevelt  seized.  As  esrly  as 
.-■.,-•0  I.s.  'Little  Sam  "  began  visiting  his 
faLh*:r's  one-room  office  acroas  from  the 
county  courthou.se  to  learn  low  the  way 
r:ither  h'd.  by  reading  one  dry  legal  text 
,T;'cr  another. 

S.im  we'll  at  IG  to  the  Univei-slty  of  North 
f'ni-jllna.  where  he  developed  a  lifelong  fond- 
ness fr.r  poetry  (favoring  Tennyson,  Kipling 
.-.nd  Shakespeare)  and  a  knack  for  memoriz- 
ing it.  Always  a  hearty  laugher,  especially  at 
his  owii  Jokes,  he  was  elected  president  of 
his  .',enior  class  and  chosen  Us  "best  e^g." 

Shortly  before  graduation  day  In  1917,  Er- 
.  Ill  enlisted  ac  an  Infantry  private  m  World 
V'l.r  I.  He  was  wou.ided  in  anion  twice  In 
France  ar.d  won  the  Silver  "fetar  for  "con- 
spicuous gallantry  "  and  the  Distinguished 
Kervice  Cross. 

-After  returning  for  brief  law  study  at 
Chaoel  Hill.  Ervin  passed  the  North  Carolina 
\):\r  examination.  But  he  decided  thai  he 
needed  more  training  and  entered  Harvard 
Law  School  as  an  advanced,  third-year  stti- 
c'eiit.  After  earning  his  degree  ('22),  he  then 
begun  an  unus'ial  career  in  which  he  never 
re:iched  for  opportunities  but  had  them 
ti'.rust  upon  him.  While  he  was  still  at  Har- 
\ar'i,  some  friends,  without  his  knowiedge. 
iiomii->ated  him  as  a  Democratic  candidate 
f'.r  the  North  Carolina  legislature.  Although 
eager  to  begin  his  law  practice,  he  grudetnply 
accepted  and,  to  h.i.s  surprise,  won  in  his 
Republican  district.  Ervln's  talent  for  the 
deft  oratorical  put-down  surfaced  in  Raleigh. 
Hhen  the  slate  legislature  in  1G25  was  ccn- 
v"i.-.ed  by  a  Bible-belt  debate  over  whether 
to  allow  the  teaching  of  evolution  In  public 
s;'iiools,  Ervin  helped  prevent  such  a  ban  by 


ridiculing  it.  "Only  one  good  thing  can  come 
of  this,  "  he  protested.  "The  monkeys  in  the 
jungle  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  North 
Carolina  legislature  has  ab.solved  them  from 
any  responsibility  for  humanity  In  general 
and  for  tlie  Nrrth  Carolina  legislature  In 
particular. " 

After  ser-.in.E  'ihroe  scattered  terms,  Ervin 
lift  the  legislature  to  devote  full  time  to 
praruriut^  law  with  his  father.  "It  was  from 
him  that  I  got  the  feeling  that  the  freedom 
of  ihe  indl'  idur-.l— n-i  matter  how  lowly  he 
Is — Is  fundamental."  Ervln  recalls.  The  elder 
Ervin  WPS  especially  l".censed  at  any  hi!?t  of 
police  brutal'ty.  Young  Sam  was  reiuctantly 
dr.iwp  nwny  frcm  law  practice  by  a  series  of 
norr'M-tn;ents  t.iat  Covcrncrs  or  other  offi- 
cio's per.  ;.r>ded  him  to  accept:  In  1935  as 
2  rou'Uy  cc.ri  l-id.;/;.  in  1937  as  a  superior 
f  cur'  jud'je  i  ■>  1V'&  as  a  rtatc  supreme  court 
j.'d:'e. 

D'.iiin':  h;-  -1:  yean  o -.  t'-*  North  Caro- 
l!.i:i  supr  rr>e  court,  Ervl:i  gaiUed  a  reputa- 
tion for  mnking  found  jiK^^Trrefits  and  WTit- 
ing  clear,  well-reasoned  de/iisions.  His  ai.n,  he 
s-ay-;,  was  to  "write  decl^ns  that  didn't  need 
interprc'-ation."  i«+nrn  are  a  rarity  on  many 
r  )urTE.  Ervln  is  proudest  of  his  role  in  the 
c. -,t  i>;  c.  black  man  who  had  been  convicted 
ci  rnpiR2  a  white  woman.  Suspicious.  Ervln 
pored  over  tlie  trial's  1,200  pages  of  testi- 
mony, decided  that  the  evidence  was  incop- 
clufi-.-e.  and  had  the  man  freed.  The  Senator 
ri'. :il  recalls  what  the  relieved  but  rc.-tgned 
man  said :  "Boss,  we  never  get  off  death  row. 
We  are  on  deatli  row  from  i)-.e  day  wo  be  here 
mill  the  day  we  die." 

TUF.MOIL 

Ev'n's  judicial  career  was  brieilv  initr- 
rupted  in  1946,  when  he  was  urged  to  run  lor 
the  congressional  seat  held  by  his  younger 
;  rcihe-  Joseph,  v  ho,  sUiTcii.ig  from  painful 
o.tcomyelitls,  had  committed  suiclj*-.  Lr.:n 
agreed  only  on  condition  that  he  would  not 
«oek  re-election;  he  prefi."ned  to  .sti.y  in 
rrorih  Caioiina.  That  preference  was  aban- 
doned again  in  1954,  upon  the  death  of  one 
of  the  state's  most  colorful  Senators.  Clyde 
Hocy.  GoversKir  William  Umstead  ini;.-tod 
•ihai  a  leiuciau',.  Er/ln  replace  Hcey. 

The  new  g.rnator  arrh^ed  in  Washington  at 
a  hij:h)y  emotional  time— -and  was  sworn  into 
offu-e  by  Richard  Nixon,  then  'Vice  Presldcn'..  ' 
The  Senate  was  in  turmoil  over  what  10  do 
ii'iout  the  rampaging  anti-Communist  mr.ics 
oi  Wisirns.il  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  and 
the  Supreme  Court's  Brown  decision  ord9r;iig 
tho  desegregation  of  public  schools.  Ervin 
soon  became  embroiled  In  both  batUeo. 

Senator  after  Senator  timidly  turned  down 
the  rhatikless  la.-k  of  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee that  would  consider  whether  McCarthy 
should  '.,e  censured.  Lyndon  Johnson,  tlieii 
n-ilnority  leader,  tinned  to  Ervin  becau.se  of- 
his  background  as  a  Judge.  Ervln  served  on 
the  committee  and  wholeheartedly  advocated 
censure  after  hearing  the  evidence.  His  first 
major  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  denounced 
McCarthy  for  his  "fantastic  and  foul  accusa- 
ticns."  Ervin  declared  that  McCarthy  .should 
b?  expelled  beca'j«e  he  v.aj  afflicted  v.ith 
cither  "moiid  tncanacltj"  or  "mental  Incapac- 
ily."  After  the  Senate  censured  McCar.hv. 
L.BJ.  told  Ervin:  "You  showed  that  yoti 
don't  Ec^re  ea.--ily." 

Nor  did  Ervin  shy  from  carrying  the  bavincr 
of  Southern  state.';  against  school  integratior. 
expanded  voting  rights  and  opening  pui;lic 
accommcdatlons  to  blacks.  His  arguinen's 
were  based  on  a  higher  intellectual  plane 
than  those  of  most  Southern  Senato.-s.  but 
this  seemed  a  blind  spot  in  his  general  de- 
votion to  Individual  rights.  He  held  that  the 
S'.ipi'^me  Court  should  never  have  taken  up 
'.he  BiDwn  case,  that  it  was  iegi.slaiing  raiher 
than  interpreting.  He  could  never  see  how 
federal  law  could  force  the  owner  of  a  ham- 
burger stand  to  serve  everyone,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  seller  was  engaged  in  in- 
ters! ate  commerce.   In  Ervln's   view,   busing 
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white  children  from  neighborhood  schools 
deprives  them  of  their  rights  In  the  vague 
hope  of  helping  blacks.  Ervin  contended  that 
the  Government  has  no  power  to  require 
such  acts. 

In  a  sense,  Ervin  has  been  consistent  In  his 
limited  view  of  federal  authority.  Some  of  his 
scholarly  critics  complain  that  Ervin's  Con- 
stitution seems  to  lack  a  14th  Amendment, 
which  provides  for  due  process  and  equal 
treatment  under  the  law.  Ervin  now  concedes 
that,  under  the  14th  Amendment,  a  constitu- 
tional case  can  bo  made  for  dismantling  dual 
schcol  systems,  but  he  still  in~.isis  t:'at  It 
provides  no  power  to  compel  schools  to  inte- 
fata. 

In  pursul!  rr  his  U:dependcrt  rovrse  hi 
the  Senate,  Ervln  has  deplored  w;retapping 
by  federal  authorities  but  has  thown  little 
conrern  about  It  at  state  and  local  leve  ?.  He 
drev.'  the  wrath  of  Women's  Llberationis'.s  by 
fijhtinr-;  the  viomen's  rights  amerdaient  to 
the  Constitution,  terming  It  the  "unis?:: 
amendment"  and  contending  that  it  would 
deprive  women  of  such  present  legal  benefits 
as  exemption  from  the  draft  and  freedom 
from  prosecution  for  nonsupport  of  children. 
Despite  this  church-going  constlt'.iency,  he 
has'fought  attempts  to  permit  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools.  Tlie  Constitution,  he  insists,  has 
wisely  erected  a  wall  between  church  and 
state. 

With  little  fr.-.fne.  Erv'n  has  u?ed  his 
chairmanships  to  ndvance  individual  liber- 
ties. He  inspired  the  revised  Uniform  Cone 
of  Miii'ary  Justice,  claiming  that  servicemen 
wcie  subject  to  arbitrary  di;ciplino  railier 
than  justice.  He  pushed  through  a  bill  ii;e- 
venting  any  ludian  tribal  council  from  de- 
priving an  India  1  of  hi ;  c'jnstituti,:inal  rights. 
Ervln  led  a  refcrm  of  the  ball  system,  giving 
Judges  the  power  to  release  suspects  too  peer 
to  pay  bail  but  lil<ely  to  aiipear  for  trial.  He 
secured  passage  of  a  bill  lirnliinn;  the  use  of 
lie-detector  tests  in  scrrornng  federal  em- 
ployees. 

Ervln  has  expcsed  the  w.'dpsrre  d  .T:rveil- 
lance  of  anti'.var  groups;,  blcck  mllltsnts  and 
even  Congressmen  and  Senator.=  by  the  U.S. 
Army.  Through  committee  l-e.-.rlnps.  he  ha: 
attac'Ksd  the  compilation  by  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  a  wide  ranje  of  personal 
computerized  data  on  citizens.  He  has  de- 
nounced the  Klxon  Adminis'.ration's  crime 
bill  for  Washington.  D.C  ,  which  permits 
Jailing  people  who  ere  co  i-idered  dvngerou^; 
but  have  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime, 
as  "a  blueprint  for  a  police  state." 

Desnite  his  blunt  language  when  aroused, 
Ervln  Is  a  compa.ssloiiatc  m  n  who  hns  con- 
ducted his  many  committee  hearing's  with 
courtesy  and  respect  for  witnesses.  The  tran- 
scripts are  replete  with  phrases  like  "f  am 
very  much  Impressed  by  your  sistemei-.t"  or 
"I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  very 
lucid  mouiier  in  which  you  stated  your 
views."  That  Is  partly  why  Ervln  seems  to 
be  the  ideal  Senator  to  hold  those  potentially 
volatile  hearit^ips  on  the  mnny  ramifications 
of  Watergate. 

That  reputation  for  fairness  was  tarnished 
two  weeks  ago,  when  Ervin  was  called  away 
to  attenf'  the  funeral  of  his  youngest  brother. 
In  his  absen.ce,  the  Investigation  almost  got 
out  of  hand.  One  of  the  convicted  Waterg?.te 
wiretappers,  James  W.  McCord.  Jr.,  began 
making  sensational  nlleeatlons  of  White 
Houte  involvement.  He  talked  to  the  com- 
mittee's staff  Investigator,  Samuel  D:ash.  48. 
and  to  the  committpe  Itself.  Dash,  trying 
to  anply  pressure  on  the  six  other  convicted 
conspirators  to  also  talk,  unwisely  called  a 
press  conference  to  reveal  that  McCord  had 
"I'rjmi'-ed    to    tell    everything   he   knows." 

LEAKS 

There  were  widespread  leaks  to  nev.^smen 
about  McCord's  charges — all  of  which  seemed 
to  be  based  o'l  hearsay  and  were  so  far  un- 
substantiated. One  committee  member,  Con- 
necticut Rep'ibllean  Lo'.vell  P.  Weicker  Jr., 


publicly  demanded  the  resignation  of  Halde- 
man,  the  President's  chief  of  staff.  Weicker 
claimed  that  Haldeman  "probably"  knew 
abotit  an  operation  of  political  sabotage 
against  the  Democrats  that  was  far  broader 
than  ihe  W-tergate  eavesdropping. 

The  resulting  news  stories  gave  Pie:-i- 
dcntia!  Press  Secretary  Ziegler  a  choice  op- 
poitunity  last  week  to  accuse  the  Ervin  ccin- 
nilttee  of  'irresponsible  leaks  of  tidal-wave 
pi.^portions."  Added  Ziegler:  "I  would  en- 
CDarag,e  the  chairman  t  ^  get  his  own  dis- 
ci ir-'iil-od  house  in  ordci'  s.'^  that  the  in-.e.sti- 
g-.tio  .  c.'.ii  go  f'^rwp.rd  in  a  proper  atmcspi.ere 
of  trpdltlcnal  f\irne;s  au'l  clue  '.icco^s." 

Ervin,  retur;  ing  to  VVi  shi'igtou,  ir.oved  to 
do  ju.sl  that.  Ke  prote;-^ed  thct  the  leal:s 
\  010  cn-.lng  rot  from  l;i^-  c^-iivni  tee  but 
from  McC  rd's  lawyers.  Ntvorthe'ess.  v.iih  the 
support  of  the  cor.i:riitt-es  r.iiiking  Repub- 
ilran,  Ic'i-e  ..>.  c's  Howard  K.  Paker  .Jr.* 
Erviu  ordered  the  coirimittee  not  to  hold  any 
m-ve  c'.o.sed-dc.jr  hc?rin!rs.  Prospective  v.ii- 
no.ses  would  t'jilh  ciily  privit'-ly  to  the  stHfT 
in>estij'.-it;r.5  v.nti!  p  -blic  he.i"lnr.s  lieqin. 
And  the  ch."-..'rman  crdeved  the  start  of  those 
hearirgs  moved  up  so  thrit  thoy  v.o"dd  be- 
f.'iA  afUr  the  E:i-.ter  toc-zs.  which  ei.ds 
April  25. 

Er.in  and  E^.i.er  took  an  ■  .en  .stronger  step 
indirectly  cviticrzing  Weicker.  They  Issued  a 
short  piess  re'ease  stat'ng:  "In  the  Interests 
of  fairness  and  lu.'ice  the  coirniittee  wishes 
to  state  puMi.:ly  V-,  v  it  lips  received  no  evi- 
dence of  a-.y  nature  linking  Mr.  Hsldeman 
with  ay  illegal  activitie?  in  connection  with 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1972."  The 
cli:;.st;jei  V»'ei  kcr.  a-imitti'in  '  I  know  .he.'i 
I've  li-en  Ki"r.'ed,"  sild  he  had  no  such  evi- 
Ocnce  egal:ist  Haldema;i — bv.t  Indicated  that 
he  stiil  thought  Haldeman  ought  to  quit  be- 
c:;:i:.E  "he  i  :  C'liel  of  "tr-ff — nnJ  1  hold  him 
rccp';uiib'e  fur  v.'nai  happened." 

W  At^C  HDOG 

T}-.e  Erviu  o.'ier:  to  hurry  up  the  ttart  of 
the  hearing.s  seemed  necessary  to  keep  rum- 
ors from  runiinij  v.ild.  "out  it  shortened  toe 
time  for  careful  stcff  i'-'vestipaticn  in*o  the 
exccedii.glv  complex  a'>d  clouded  aff.Tlr.  A 
priority  aim  cf  t'e  comri-ittce  v.-ould  seem  to 
he  to  unravel  the  tangled  role  p'ayed  by 
V. 'lite  House  Cu'.niel  Dean.  K?  hrd  insisted 
on  sitcmg  in  on  FBI  inter',  icws  v,':th  White 
House  personnel,  and  had  a.sked  for  all  FBI 
reports,  but  inoro  as  a  White  House  watch- 
dog'. It  seemed,  than  in  a  search  for  truth. 

Dean's  rcic  seeins  pivotal,  and  the  Ervin 
comniitree  may  have  a  tough  time  finding 
out  ju?t  what  it  wa.".  Last  week  Press  Secre- 
tary Ziegicr  refused  to  re;pond  to  a  series  of 
questions  that  Time  put  to  liim  about  Dean 
a. id  the  President.  Assuming  that  Nixon  had 
no  advance  knowledge  of  the  Watergate 
wiretappirg,  what  did  V:e  Presiue.nt  do  when 
he  heard  a-jout  it?  Did  iie  sumnion  his  top 
a  des  .-.nd  aik  tiiem  abo.tt  it?  If  not,  wfcy 
not?  Did  he  rely  entirely  on  Dean  to  ccyi- 
duct  a  White  House  investigation?  What  ^:d 
Dean  report?  Was  the  President  s?ti3rl<d 
with  v,'.,atever  Dean  told  him,  or  did^e  qvies^ 
tio.i  others?  Dees  he  feel  that  he  no\v*J{nows 
all  about  how  Watergate  happened  ana  who 
was  involved?  If  so,  why  does  he  n  .t  reveal 
all  and  spare  himself  the  potential  embai-iSass- 
lUPiit  of  having  the  Ervin  commiitee  do  soy 

Thoie  questions  go.  of  course,  to  tlie  hea^ 
of  Just  how  much  Nixon  can  be  hvirt  by  the 
whole  sordid  affair.  A  survey  conducted  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  a  Princeton,  N.J., 
polling  firm  disclosed  last  week  that  Water- 
gate is  arousing  widespread  concern  and  Is 
seriously  damaging  the  President  and  his 
party.  Clearly,  Nixon  and  his  staff  are  going 
to  have  to  face  up  to  the  consequences  of 


•Besides  Er\ln,  Baker  and  Weicker,  the 
select  committee  consists  of  Democrats  Her- 
man E.  Talmadge,  Daniel  K.  Inouye  and 
Joseph  M.  Montoya,  and  Republican  Edward 
J.  Gtirney. 


Watergate  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
President's  reelection  campaign  wos  con- 
ducted. It  is  not  enough  to  Issue  Indignant 
denials  and  then  claim  that  aides  can  discuss 
the  matter  only  in  secret  or  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  grand  Jury  rooms. 

Ervln  is  not  going  to  stand  for  that  kind 
of  evasion.  For  hii.i.  the  Watergate  in-  c-s'-i- 
gation  is  a  matter  not  ju-t  of  high  politics 
or  powerful  personalities  but  also  of  the  mcrt 
profound  contitutional  principles.  In  a  far 
different  context  (a  eriininal  case  in  which 
Ervin  as  a  state  supreme  couit  justice  argued 
to  free  a  convicted  mam.  he  stated  his  fir.^t 
concer.'.  "Wiiat  may  be  the  ultim.ite  fate  of 
ihe  prisoner  It  of  relatively  minor  Impor- 
tai:re  la  the  sum  of  thiiigs."  he  wrote.  "His 
ic!e  o  lilt's  stape.  like  ours,  soon  ends.  Cut 
w'nat  happens  to  the  l.'iv/  is  of  the  gravest 
moment.  The  preserva'ion  unimpaired  of 
our  basic  rules  of  proceiure  is  an  end  far 
more  desirable  than  that  of  hurrying  a 
single  i-inner  to  what  may  be  his  merited 
doom" 

The  judicial  Sam  Ervln  may  well  con- 
clude, after  a  fair  hc-tring  that  Nixon's  top 
aides  did  not  behave  illegally  or  unethically 
in  last  fall's  presidential  campaign.  If  so,  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  his  com.mittee. 
Btit  if  they  are  not  clea  i,  they  can  expect 
no  forgiveness  for  sins  against  the  spirit  of 
tl  e  Constltutloti  from  this  persistent  liber- 
t.irian,  who  declares  that  "open  and  ftiU  dis- 
closure cf  the  governing  process  is  essential 
t  ■  the  Oi^oiation  of  a  free  society."  Mindful 
of  the  past,  vigilant  of  the  present  and  con- 
cerned about  the  future.  Senator  Sam  Enin 
w,rni:  "Thro'igliout  history,  rulers  have  In- 
voked secrecy  reganUng  their  act'on^-  in 
order   to  ensla^•e   the   citizenry." 

The  Hili.  Couhtvy  Sayin's  of  Sam  Enviw 
"I  have  found  that  an  apt  storv  is  worth 
an  hour  ot  arguments,"  says  North  Car- 
olina's Sam  Ervin.  "A  story  that  fiis  a 
point  that  you're  trying  to  make  sort  of 
t?nds  to  arouse  your  audience,  to  get  their 
attention  if  you're  about  to  lose  It.  And  a 
good  ;tory  la  a  good  way  to  relieve  tensi  jn." 
Thus  Ervin  sums  tip  his  liberal  use  of  hill  • 
country  anecdotes  and  other  witticisms  ta 
make  points  in  coiiyressional  debate  or 
simply  to  amu=e  his  friends.  A  sampling  cf 
the  ScTiator's  folksy  stories  on  a  variety  cf 
si^bjects. 

ON  DHINKINC 

A  constituent  of  mine  bought  seme  moon- 
shine liquor  and  gave  a  portion  to  a  friend. 
Sometime  thei-eafter  my  constituent  asked 
his  f :  ieiad  what  he  tlicught  of  the  Ilqurr. 
"Well,   it   was   'just   rlghl.'  said   the  friend. 

"■What  do  you  mean,  'just  right'?"  my  con- 
stUutcnt  retorted. 

"I  mean  that  if  it  had  been  any  better, 
ycu  wotildn't  have  f;iven  it  to  me."  the  friend 
replied.  "And  if  it  had  been  any  wor.-^e.  I 
couldn't    have   druviU    it   " 

ON      ICNC'P.AN^E 

There  Is  this  man  who  Is  known  as  the 
t  ignorant  nian  In  Burke  County.  North 
Car^Hna.  Somebody  c.-.cc  asked  him  if  he 
kne'.v  >that  county  he  lived  in.  and  1  e 
answered  fiat  out,  'Nope. '  They  asked  him 
if  he  kniw  the  name  of  the  stf:te.  and  he 
again  answered,  "Ncpe  "  Well,  they  then 
askga-^  he  had  e'er  heard  of  Jesus  Chri-;'. 

Jo?  he  answered.  Finally,  they  asked  if  he 
had  ever  heard  of  God.  "I  believe  I  have,"  he 
said.  "Is  hisflast  name  Damn?" 

OZ'T     BIG     WORDS 

I  once  knew  this  preacher  back  home  •.■.ho 
liked  to  use  words  that  he  sometimes  didn't 
quite  understand.  One  time  he  "Drought  in  a 
visiting  preacher,  and  after  Introducing  him 
to  the  congregation  he  told  him  to  preach 
loud,  "because  the  agnostics  In  this  c'nurch 
are  not  very  good." 

ON      LAWYERS 

There  W'S  a  ;.  o'ang  lawyer  who  rho-vrd  up 
at  r.  revival  meeting  and  was  as':ed  to  deli'.er 
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a  prayer.  U;iprepared,  |he  gave  a  prayer 
straight  from  his  lawyer's  heart:  "Stlp  up 
much  strife  amongst  th*  people,  Lord,"  be 
prayed,  "lest  thy  ser-.-antiperlsh." 

ON      JUR)^ 

One  time  when  I  wal  presiding  over  a 
n-urder  trial  In  Burke  CoSnty,  they  had  spe- 
cial veniremen  summon«l  in  from  another 
county  to  make  sure  thi^  the  accused  got  a 
fair  hearing.  I  asked  on*  of  these  Jurors  If 
he  could  be  fair,  and  he  |in.swered:  "I  think 
he  is  guilty  of  murder  in  |hc  first  deprce,  and 
he  ought  to  be  sent  to  tl»  gar:  chamber.  But 
I  cm  give  hlni  a  fair  trlal|"      '^ 

ON     POLniuG 

People  m  Dv.bllc  life  arjsomcamcs  subject 
to  the  same  em'oarrafisrfent  »s  that  of  a 
young  man  who  wa.s  per^iaded  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  state  legislature.  His  lather 
tried  to  talk  him  out  ofiit.  ■'Son,  don't  go 
l.Uo  politics.  Before  It's  $ver,  they'll  accuse 
you  of  stealijig  a  horse.'?  Sure  enough,  the 
young  man  lost  and  wen.1  back  home  where 
his  father  recalled  his  hojse-steallng  pr^lc- 
tlon.  "Pa,  It  was  much  wcfrse  than  that./th'e 
young  man  lamented.  I'They  dern/near 
proved  It  on  me."  | 

ON-      SEN'ATi|RS 

Once    a    question    was  iput    to    a    Senate 
chaplain,    Edward     Evereft    Ha!e,      'Doctor, 
when  you  pray,  do  you  l|)ok  at  the  tragic 
condition  of  the  country 
the  Almightly  will  give  ih 
dojn    to    And    solutions?  ' 
plied.  "No,  I  do  not  look. 
ators  and  pray  for  the  coun 

ON     NEWSMEN     . 

I  arn  one  of  the  few  men 
drie-in't  complTln  much  abo 
at  the  hands  of  the  pres.s. 
me  to  task  every  once  In  a 
have  always  been  very  kind, 
r.-y  hypocrisy  to  bad  movies 
ways    attributed    it    to    a 
capacity. 
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hd  then  pray  that 

ISenators  the  wls- 

["he   chaplain   re- 

Vook  at  the  Sen- 

ry" 

is     PRESS 

1  public  life  who 
It  his  treatment 
The  press  takes 
while,  but  they 
not  attributing 
They  have  al- 
1  ick    of    mental 


THE  RETIREMEI  T 
JOSEPH  ALS<  >P 


OP 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Preside  it.  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  regret  that  I  1  jamed  of  the 
recently  announced  rctiiC  nent  plaas  of 
columnist  Joseph  Alsop. 

The  decision  by  Joe  to  re  ire  at  the  end 
of  this  year  will  bring  to  j  close  a  truly 
remarkable  journalistic  ;areer  which 
spanned  more  than  four  decades.  The 
column  acpeei-ing  in  th  Washington 
Post  announcing  his  deci  ion  was  pure 
"Joe  Alsop"  a.';  he  closed  h  s  recollections 
of  the  past  40  .vor.is  by  offe  ing  us  a  piece 
cf  advice  full  of  ijisight  as  ive  strugple  to 
maintain  our  ser.ce  of  bal:  nee  in  a  rap- 
idly changing  iiiternation;  1  community. 
He  noted: 

So  I  must  cloEC  Tjith  a  terfcrt  pr.-.yer  that 
this  time  the  new  bearings  J-ll!  be  foimd  so 
ti-!at  the  pcitwar  period  willfiot  a^al'i  merpe 
into  another  preuar  period. *Vhat^  happened 
last  time  does  not  have  to  |e  repeated;  t'xo 
past  merely  convey?  a  varni  "g. 

The  journalism  profei  sion  and  the 
American  public  suffered  i  sad  loss  with 
the  passing  of  Joe's  broth  >r,  Stewart — a 
victim  of  cancer;  and  row  the  other  half 
of  the  Alsop  journalism  ti  im  Is  stepping 
down,  ending  an  era  and  bringing  with 
it  a  sense  of  nostalgia.  It  is  jne  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  the  passage  \  f  time  brings. 
One  just  doe.s  not  become:  iccustomed  to 
these  events. 

Joseph  Alsop  has  made  manv  contri- 
butions not  only  to  tlie  jc  irnali.sm  pro- 


fession, but  the  profession  of  politics  as 
well.  I  conclude  my  remarks  by  adding: 
Joe,  you  will  be  missed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  column  of  Joseph  Al- 
sop's  retirement  announcement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AFTrR  42  Ykars.  a  Dccision  To  Rettbe 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Rather  Eoon — next  New  Years  Day   to  be 
preclae — the  series  of  reports  that  have  been 
appearing  m  this  .space  will  come  to  an  end 
at  long  la.st.  It  has  been  very,  very  Icng.  I 
wciit  to  work  as  a  reporter  In  July,  1932.  I 
went  to  work  as  a  coUmnlst  in  November, 
1937.  When  you  are  not  awfully  far  off  half 
a  c(>iititry  m  the  same  job.  It  is  time  to  stop. 
There  is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  but  old 
frie;'.ds   ai.d    friendly   readers   niay   wish    to 
knc.v,-  a  bit  more.  To  begin  with,  it  has  not 
been  an  cssy  decision.  Starting  with  my  long- 
term  employers,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
The  Washington  Post,  a  contrary  decision  has 
bofn  vlgoi-ously  urged;  and  it  has  been  gen- 
erously urged  as  well  In  the  two  cases  named. 
To  go  on.  If  you  have  been  a  reporter  for 
42  years-plus  and  have  been  doing  a  column 
for  just  under  37  years,  It  begins  to  seem 
downright  unnatural  to  call  a  halt.  But  the 
plain  truth  Is.  aias,  that  the  reporter's  trade 
is  for  young  men.  Your  feet,  which  do  the 
le^work,  are  nine  times  more  Important  than 
vour   head,   which   fits   the   facts   Into  a  co- 
herent pattern. 

The  time  spans  already  noted  tell  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  story,  although  not  all  of  it. 
Retirement,  to  be  blunt  and  practical  about 
It,  always  requires  a  man  to  cash  In  his  sav- 
ings. My  savings,  somewhat  eccentrically, 
have  gone  into  a  much-loved  house  and  gar- 
den and  the  house's  endlessly  pleasurable 
contents. 

Long  ago  I  concluded  that  I  should  prob- 
nb!y  do  better  buying  the  things  I  know 
r!:out  and  could  use  and  care  for  instead  of 
all  the  conventional  things  that  people  put 
their  savings  Into.  Mcrcif ullv.  this  has  turned 
out  to  be  quite  true.  But  leaving  a  hou.se  I 
designed  myself,  built  myself  and  have  en- 
Joyed  since  the  Truman  times  has  also  turned 
out  to  be  a  bit  like  a  hermit  crab  abandoninr 
its  .shell.  ^ 

All  the  same,  I  long  apo  bepan  to  he.-r  the 
voice  of  the  barman  (or  Is  it  the  subway 
conductor?)  in  T.  S.  Eliot's  "Waste  Land"— 
the  my.5terlous  fig-ire  who  calls  out.  "Hurry 
up.  please,  it's  time,"  To  be  precl.se,  the  voice 
first  called  me  wh^n  another  Alsop  brother, 
so  long  my  partneK  al.so  vanished  from  the 
rpportorlal  .scene,  leaving  this  city  a  sadder 
poorer  place. 

By  a  chance  that  I  count  my  great  good 
fortune,  my  biother  needed  me  when  he 
lived.  Only  when  he  died,  therefore,  could  I 
do  JUFt  as  I  chose.  And  at  that  moment  I 
felt  not  Just  the  pain  of  less  and  the  de- 
crepitude that  Is  natural  If  vou  were  born  In 
1910;  I  felt  further  a  final  failure  of  all  the 
zest  and  gusto  and  eagerness  to  know  what 
will  happen  next  that  are  the  Impelling 
motives  of  any  good  reporter. 

It  was  a  problem  my  brother  and  I  hnd 
already  begun  talking  a-oout  in  that  last  year 
of  his  life,  when  it  was  again  my  great  good 
fortune  to  see  so  much  more  of  him.  Oddly, 
he  who  was  doomed  to  die  felt  no  loss  of 
zest  at  all.  He  diagnosed  mv  different  feel- 
ing on  the  main  grou.icis.  "You  belong  to  tlie 
past  much  more  than  I  do,"  he  said. 

I  am  now  sure  that  he  was  right.  I  was 
formed  In  the  wonderful  yo.irs  of  President 
Fi-;ink!!n  Roo;;evelt,  when  this  city  was  still 
a  village,  yet  a  village  full  of  responsibility 
and  hope.  I  reached  raatuiity  during  the  sec- 


ond great  war.  My  heyday  waa  the  postwar 
period  that  extended  from  1945  until  Just  the 
other  day. 

The  poetwar  period,  as  I  believe,  was  a  time 
for  all  Americans  to  be  proud  of.  Great 
world-wide  tasks  of  reconstruction  were  un- 
dertaken by  this  country.  Other  toilsome  bur- 
dens were  assumed,  and  costly  wars  were  even 
fought  In  order  to  prevent  the  postwar  pe- 
riod from  merging  Into  a  prewar  period.  AU 
the  American  leaders  of  that  time  remem- 
bered how  the  British  and  French  had  not 
done  particularly  well  in  this  respect;  and 
how  the  postwar  period  that  began  in  1918 
almost  Instantly  merged  into  a  prewar  pe- 
riod about  1930. 

The  great  Americans  of  the  postwar  period 
were  the  leaders  I  followed.  Tlieirs  were  the 
Ideas  I  shared  (and  still  share).  But  all 
that  Is  over  now.  for  the  postwar  period  Is 
clearly  at  an  end;  and  we  have  to  hnd  new 
be.irlngs. 

So  I  must  close  with  a  fervent  prayer  that 
this  time  the  new  bearings  will  be  found  so 
that  the  postwar  period  will  not  again  merge 
Into  another  prewar  period.  What  happened 
la-st  time  does  not  have  to  be  repeated;  the 
past  merely  conveys  a  warning.  To  this 
prayer,  I  must  also  add  an  explanation,  how- 
ever. As  noted,  I  shall  carry  on  as  usual  until 
the  New  Year.  But  I  am  writing  this  report 
today  because  my  plans  have  begun  to  be 
discussed  by  a  few  people,  and  I  do  not  like 
being  beaten  on  my  own  story. 


NEW  ENGLAND  REGIONAL  COM- 
MISSION PLANS  FOR  A  QUALITY 
RAIL  SYSTEM 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission  has 
played  an  effective  and  beneficial  role  in 
shaping  regional  development  in  this  six 
state  area.  The  Commission  is  a  constant 
source  of  information — coordinating 
business  and  governmental  interest  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

In  a  recent  meeting,  the  New  England 
Regional  Commission  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  their  hope  for  a  rail  system 
to  serve  this  area.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  te?:t  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Kfw   ENCLAtiD   Regional   Commission 
Resolution 
A  Re-clu'vlon  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Commissioa   Concerning    the    Preliminary 
and    Final    System    Plans   of   the   United 
States  Railway  Association 
Wliereas,  the  United  States  RaUway  Asso- 
cla:.ion  has  been  empowered  by  law  to  plan 
for  the  restructuring  of  the  railroade  of  the 
Noi'Lhca.st  and  Midwest;  and 

Whereas,  the  six  states  of  Ntw  England  are 
and  will  be  diiCOtly  and  vitally  inauencoU  by 
t!Us  restructurmg;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Railway  A.sso- 
ciatlon  has  suilered  substantial  delays  in 
preparing  its  Preliminary  System  Plan;  and 
Whereas,  the  Commission  has  Initiated  the 
New  England  Regional  Rail  Project  to  enable 
the  states  of  New  England  to  work  with  the 
United  St.\tc:.  Railway  Association  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Pielimlnui-y  and  FUial  Sys- 
tem Plans; 

Now  tlierefore  be  It  resolved  t'lat  the  New 
Kugiand  Regional  Commission  reaffirms  its 
support  for  an  extension  of  time  In  the  cal- 
endar set  for  the  United  States  Railway  As- 
sociation; and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission  calls  upon  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  to  ensure 
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il^at  the  planning  process  fulfills   the   full 
requirements  of  Public  Law  93-236;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Commission  calls  upon  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  to  ensure 
tliat  the  Preliminary  and  Final  System  Plans 
fully  reflect  the  goals  set  forth  In  Public  Law 
93-236,  which  require  that  the  plan  must 
CiTectuate  goals  including  not  only  the  crea- 
tion of  a  financially  self-sustaining  rail  sys- 
tem, but  also; 

1.  Provide  adequate  rail  transportation  to 
meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of  tiie 
Eesion 

2.  Establish  higl^-speed  passenger  service 
in  the  Boston  to  Washington  corridor 

3.  Assure  an  ability  to  transport  frssil 
fuels 

4.  Insure  competition  among  the  various 
transportation  modes 

5.  Meet  the  standards  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendment  of  1970 

6.  Meet  the  requirements  for  energy  cf- 
fciency  in  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  freight 

7.  Minimize  public  lofses  and  associated 
increases  in  unemployment  and  community 
benefit  costs  in  areas  in  the  Region  presently 
served  by  rail  service. 

The  New  England  Rc-gional  Commission 
further  directs  that  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  forthwith  to  t!ie  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  United  States  Railway  Association,  the 
Director  of  Rail  Servicfs  Planning  Office,  the 
Public  Counsel  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  memb"rs  of  Congress  represent- 
ing New  Engla'id  and  other  inter.'^stcd 
parties. 

This  Resolution   Is  er.eclive   iriincdintely. 


S.    32.    NATIONAL    SCIENCE    POLICY 
AND  PRIORITIES  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  S.  32, 
the  National  Science  Policy  and  Priori- 
ties Act  which  I  introduced  in  the  92d 
Congress  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
August  1972,  with  82  Senators  recorded 
for  the  bill  and  only  10  against.  Since  the 
House  did  not  have  time  to  act  on  the  bill 
before  adjournment,  I  reintroduced  the 
bill  at  the  start  of  the  93d  Congress.  Sub- 
sequently, the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  introduced  a  re- 
lated bill,  S.  1686,  the  Civilian  Science 
and  Techonology  Policy  Act.  And  later  in 
the  session.  Senators  M.agnuson,  Moss, 
and  TuNNEY  introduced  S.  2495,  the 
Technology  Resources  Survey  and  Ap- 
plications Act. 

Although  there  are  «nany  differences 
among  them,  these  three  bills  all  had  in 
common  the  aim  of  improving  the  Na- 
tion's capability  to  formulate  policy  and 
priorities  for  science  and  technology. 

In  the  course  of  consideration  of  these 
three  bills,  there  were  a  number  of  highly 
significant  developments  in  the  Nation 
which  affected  the  need  for  and  char- 
acter of  such  legislation.  First  was  the 
abolition  of  the  White  House  OfBce  of 
Science  and  Technology  by  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1973.  Second  was  the 
emergence  of  the  energy  crisis  which  im- 
posed striking  new  priorities  on  the  Na- 
tion's research  and  development  pro- 
grams. And  third  was  the  substantial 
reduction  in  unemployment  of  the  Na- 
tion's scientists  and  engineers,  who  for 
the  most  part  were  able  to  find  reem- 
ployment for  their  considerable  talents. 

During  the  course  of  these  events  the 
Committees  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  on  Commerce  held  joint 


hearings  on  S.  2495,  and  unanimously 
reported  out  a  significantly  reshaped  bill 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
a  White  House  Council  of  Advisers  on 
Science  and  Technologj'.  Under  a  previ- 
ous imanimous  consent  agreement,  S. 
2495  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  further 
consideration. 

Within  the  Labor  Committee  the  bill 
(S.  2495)  was  referred  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, of  which  I  am  chairman.  The  bill 
has  been  given  careful  study  within  the 
subcommittee  by  both  the  raajority  and 
minority  staff  members.  And  this  analy.sis 
has  been  conducted  in  relation  to  the  on- 
going study  of  S.  32  and  S.  1686. 

In  carryii-'g  out  th'S  study  the  sub- 
comn-.ttee  ?tr>ff  has  consulted,  cooper- 
ated, and  v.crked  clc<^e!y  with  the  staffs 
of  Senators  Ma&nuson,  Moss,  and  Tun- 
NEY  whose  coiribincd  leadership  wa.s  in- 
strumental in  bringing  S.  2495  to  unani- 
mous joint  reporting  by  the  Commerce 
and  Space  Committco.  Those  extensive 
discu.-sions  have  led  to  agreement  among 
Senators  M.AGN-rso>:,  Moss,  Tunney  and 
myself  thnt  the  most  constructive  course 
of  legislative  action  would  be  to  combine 
the  three  biils  (S.  32.  S.  1686,  and  S. 
2495)  into  a  sinrrlc  measure,  the  com- 
ponents of  which  would  collectively  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  an  effective  frame- 
work for  the  formulation  of  national 
policy  and  priorities  for  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  Senators  concerned  have  reached 
ngieement  on  the  components  of  such 
logiplation,  and  tomorrow  the  Suijcom- 
mittec  on  the  National  Sc'ence  Founda- 
tion will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  32,  S.  1686, 
and  S.  2495,  with  special  focus  on  the 
proposed  combination  of  these  three  bills 
which  wc  have  been  developing. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  course  of  ac- 
tion will  lead  to  the  enactment  of  im- 
proved legislation  on  national  policy  and 
priorities  for  science  and  technology.  I 
also  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
mend Senators  Magnuson,  Moss,  and 
Tunney  for  their  leadership  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  a  White  House 
Council  of  Advisers  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

The  combined  bill,  which  I  intend  to 
bring  before  the  subcommittee  as  soon 
after  tomorrow's  hearing  as  possible,  will 
be  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  S.  32.  Senators 
Moss  and  Tunney  are  already  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  32. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Magnuso?,-)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  32,  the  National 
Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ECONOMIC  SUMMIT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  while  serv- 
ing as  the  Senate  Republican  member 
of  the  Steering  Committee  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Summit  Conference,  I  worked 
closely  with  our  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Hugh  Scott.  As  we  are  about  to 
consider  the  recommendations  for  action 
that   resulted   from   the   conference,   I 


think  it  appropriate  that  we  review  Sen- 
ator Scott's  of)ening  statement.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  Senator  Scott's  state- 
ment to  the  Economic  Summit  on  Sep- 
tember 27, 1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be-  pri.ited  in  tiie 
Recop.d.  a,s  follows: 

Senator  Scott.  Kr.  President  and  Mr. 
Speaker.  Senator  Ma  -.shield.  Sen.-.tor  lower, 
my  colleagues,  members  of  the  government, 
distingriuEhed  members  of  this  Conference: 

We  are  mode?t  in  the  presence  of  experts. 
S'~'me  of  us  are  moder,t  in  the  presence  cf 
the  mn.jority,  and  manifestly  awed  by  the 
suggp-ticin  of  solutions  not  heretofore  pro- 
posed. 

We  are  aware  of  the  skepticism  of  those 
v.'no  report  our  doings.  We  have  arrived  at 
this  economic  summit  and  each  of  us  hr.s 
traveled  here  in  good  faith  not  to  practice 
politics  but  to  exhibit  .sensibility. 

We  are  here  at  the  behest  of  tliie  President 
to  chart  our  way  towfird  those  decisions 
which  will  be  of  rupreme  importance  to  our 
country  and  to  the  world. 

The  dimensions  of  cur  proble.Tis  are  global, 
their  solution  a  matter  of  economic  survival. 
We  will  pay  into  the  fulure  for  the  mistake- 
of  the  past,  such  as  the  war  we  fought  on 
credit  and  for  the  economic  aggressions  of 
nations  against  nations. 

We  ineet  with  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple to  serve  their  best  Interests  in  our  efforis 
to  control  the  brutal  Inflation  that  affects 
all  of  lis. 

Wc  m 'si  i  cteed  move  effectively  to  hold 
prices  down,  to  find  means  to  increase  the 
s  ;pply  of  commodities,  to  contemplate  and 
a'ivanc?  methods  to  increase  productivity. 

We  mt'st  csrtainly  stop  'ho  soaring  prices 
o'  energy  that  threatens  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  all  nr.tions,  and  bring  an  end  to 
the  rising  iinemployment  that  cau.ses  the 
cruel  waste  of  human  talent,  loss  of  dlyniiy 
to  the  indlvidval  ?nd  of  service  to  commu- 
nitv  anr"  country. 

I  strongly  favor  a  yrc;:ram  of  pub'lc  serv- 
ice jobs  to  ease  the  economic  rigors  through 
which  we  are  going.  We  need  to  remedy  the 
social  injustices  visited  particularly  upon  0"r 
elderly,  ov.r  poor,  and  others  on  fixed  income. 

These  syffer  most  when  the  economy  suf- 
fers. Their  burden  can  be  made  lighter  if 
we  institute  s'lort-term  and  long-term  pro- 
grams 'o  provide  them  such  essential  needs 
asen;rgy. 

The  p.oblem  is  critical  and  In  the  short- 
term  I  believe  we  m  ist  weigh  carefully 
whether  our  government  should  embark 
upon  new  programs  oi  direct  assistance  a!id 
to  stabilize  our  financial  Institutions,  the 
r.Tmparts  of  our  economy. 

I  am  supporting  and  drafting  for  the  Sen- 
ate side  legislation  that  would  serve  both 
to  spur  savings  and  ease  the  economic  woes 
of  the  housing  industry.  One  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  an  exemption  from  federal  taxes 
on  interest  in  to  Sl.OOO  o:;  savings  accounts, 
and  I  deplore  the  recent  report  that  the 
House  V/ays  and  Means  Committee  is  not 
presently  looking  favorably  upon  this 
propos:-.l. 

I  believe  such  legislation  would  encourage 
Americans  to  .save,  an  essential  step  if  we 
are  to  increase  the  availability  of  capital  to 
keep  our  ecor.omy  healthy  and  growing  in 
years  to  come. 

We  will  support  tax  reform  ss  one  way  of 
brintjing  in  more  tax  revenue  through  equita- 
ble and  balanced  programs  and  to  provide 
U.S.  leadership  and  full  cooperation  to  other 
nations  in  a  far-reaching  program  of  eacri^y 
research  and  development. 

As  the  leading  Industrial  nation  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  can  and  must  pro- 
Vide  the  direction  to  avert  what  cor.ld  ba 
catastrophic  to  the  world  economy. 
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At  home  we  must  explc  e  these  new  sources 
or  energy  which  you  hi  ve  been  discussing 
ana  make  the  fullest  pt  sslble  use  of  tradi- 
tional but  under-utlllze  resi 
sacrifice  to  our  envlror.i  ent. 

Sular  energy  and  thei  nal  encrpv,  for  ex- 
ample, are  relatively  unt  p 
our  ancient  and  vast  dei  >  .„„.  ..o^,  .„  ,„, 
be  tapped  to  meet  acceli  ratin-  demands. 

V.'e  must  expand  lnt<  isive  research   hito 
gasiflcatlon    and    liquifi^ 
mr.ke  the  fullest  posslbl 

^We  must  develop,  as    [i 
all  feasible  sources  of  al  e 

We  need  to  accept  a  pi 
economic  summit  as  the 


reoources.  We  will  ntcd  t  i  piactlce  austerity 
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\tlon    processes 
use  of  coal, 
uickly  as  possible, 
ernative  fuel, 
me  concern  of  this 
;oiiservation  of  our 


to  be  fair  to  the 
balance    to    tlia 


when  we  speak  of 
:r  someone,  but  it 
benefit  in  propor- 


and  discipline  if  we  are 
citizens    and    to    bring 
economy. 

I  believe  this  econonlc  summit,  should 
especially  look  to  the  n  eds  of  middle  In- 
come persons.  We  all  kn<  w  that  the  middle 
income  American  famay  1  )Uay  endures  great 
Inequities  and  receives  t;  e  least  coasidera- 
tion  at  all  levels  of  gover  jneu; 

He  Is  always  the  "they 
What  we  are  going  to  do 
Is  the  "they"  who  rarely 
tion. 

Too  many  Americans,  eiecially  our  young 
Americans,  cannot  afford'  to  buy  their  first 
homes  becau.se  of  the  una'  lUabllity  of  mort- 
gages and  be<;ause,  of  cour*,  of  high  interest 
rates  on  thoSe  few  th^t  cin  be  obtained. 

Hospital  costs  are  soarli  g  and  sending  a 
chUd  to  college  requires  so  audi  money  that 
this  traditional  dream  of  i  ireuus  la  becom- 
ing a  nightmare. 

I  have  recently  introduc<  a  legislation  for 
the  ninth  year  that  would  pi  jvide  for  middle 
Inco^ie  taxpayers  to  dcduc  up  to  $2,000  a 
year  from  their  Income  t:xxi  s  to  help  defray 
the  costs  of  higher  educatl  m. 

Economic  reforms  and  he;  Uh  care  are  also 
urgently  needed  and  I  supj  ort  them. 

I  believe  this  summit  ca  a  s<-rve  two  ex- 
tremely Important  purposi  s;  First  of  all. 
we  came  here  united  by  i  common  ideal, 
that  of  improving  the  lives  af  all  Ameriwfcs 
through  a  stabilized  ecom  my,  one  which 
win  serve  to  help  stabilize  the  world  econ- 
omy. 

Second,  this  venture  is  or  ;  where  we  lock 
for  answers  through  lean  ing  from  each 
other.  Only  by  educathig  aurselves  about 
the  comple.xities  of  our  ecc  lonilc  problems 
can  we  hope  to  find  the  an,  wers  to  them. 

Thereafter,  we  can  share  nore  wisely  thf.'s 
collective  present  wisdom  f  )r  future  needs 
v.hlch  Is  the  supreme  gORl  )f  the  climb  we" 
are  beslnnlng  to  the  simiml  . 

Now  here  let  me  enter  a  modest  dissent 
to  something  that  has  been  s.<ild  heretofore. 
In  my  view  Congress  has  nc  t  been  manag»d 
by  the  E.xecutive  Branch. 

Not  one  cent— and,  lncl(  ei.tallv,  yester- 
day Senator  MansHeld  and  ]  passed  a  bill  to 
lighten  the  weight  of  the  i  ;nny. 

Now,  this  Ls  one  of  the  ma,  )r  fiscal  reforms 
we  have  adopted  so  Tar  this    ear. 

I  commented  at  the  tim  that  a  penny 
saved  Is  a  penny  eari.ed  but  a  penny  light- 
ened Is  a  penny  spurned. 

However,  be  the  penny  llel  t  or  heavy,  not 
one  penny  of  government  e:  penditure's  has 
boen  spent  which  was  not  irst  authorised 
aud  appropriated  by  a  Congr  ss,  and  this  we 
need  always  to  remember.  I]  we  !:ave  over- 
spent. If  v.e  have  lacked  1  seal  dlsciplhie, 
C.ngiess  has  lacked  ti.3cal  d  icipline. 

Tliis  Conference  was  callcc  by  the  Execu- 
tive at  the  reciuest  of  ths  lep  slature.  It  v/as 
put    together    followinj:    a    ■ 

made    by    my    beloved    toll-  _p..>. „„v.v. 

Mansfield,  but  called  by  the  I  ';ecuti-. e  at  the 
request  of  the  legislatiue  a4d  if  soh-ticns- 

perhaps  emergint;  fru.n  this      

being  presented  by  the  Execul  ve  to  the  Coi. 
gress,  then  It  becomes  the  r(  spoaslbJllty  ot 


the  Congress  either  to  enact  these  proposals 
or  to  enact  better  ones. 

Failing  that,  the  Congress  becomes  no  more 
than  a  wailing  wall.  Congress  has  yet  to  re- 
spond to  a  number  of  Executive  requests  and 
these  Include  actions  on  trade  and  health 
and  energy.  Congress  has  not  yet  brought  to 
the  flour  of  either  House  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion. Congress  will  be  Judged  by  what  it  has 
done.  Congres.s  will  also  be  Judged  by  what 
It  has  not  done. 

The  seven-jiolnt  fiscal  proposals  of  tl  e 
Democratic  Caucus  deserve  tiie  careful  con- 
sideration and  will  have  the  cooperation  of 
tlie  Executive  and  of  the  Congressional 
Minority.  Even  so,  they  ;.re  for  the  Con;'re&; 
self-fuliilhns. 

They  can  be  enacted  bv  the  Congressional 
leadership  and  if  workable  that  is  the  test, 
ihey  should  be  prepared  to  meet. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
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INFLATION,  HOUSING.  AND 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  one 
recurring  but  little  publicized  theme  at 
last  weekend's  "economic  summit"  con- 
ference and  the  preliminary  conferences 
which  preceded  it  was  the  nefed  to  deal 
with  inflation  in  the  context  of  broad- 
er econoiiiic   problems — unemployment, 
concentration  of  wealth  and  economic 
power,  real  or  threatened  shortages  of 
materials,  and  misallocation  of  resources 
and  priorities.  Another  recuiTing  theme 
was  the  pressing  need  to  undo  the  dam- 
age which  inflation  has  already  done  to 
poor  people  and  people  on  limited  fixed 
incomes. 
Also   pointed   out   were   the   pressing 
housing  needs  of  rural  areas,  and  the 
fact   that   the   traditional   solutions   of 
providing  more  credit  will  not,  in  them- 
selves, do  much  to  meet  these  needs. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statements 
submitted  to  the  conference  by  two 
rural  housing  organizations  which  par- 
ticipated actively:  the  National  Rm-al 
Housing  Coalition  and  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Alliance.  These  recommendations 
have  a  great  deal  of  merit  and  I  hope 
they  get  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Tliere  beins  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

National  Rvral  Housinr  Coalition  State- 
MFNT  ON  Inflation,  Housing,  and  Eco- 
nomic Policy 


NRHC  views  Inflation  as  a  svmptom— and 
a  serious  one — of  a  broader  s^t  of  economic 
probloms.  There  include  the  persistence  of 
poverty  and  near-poverty  for  millions  of 
Americans:  rates  of  unemployment  that  are 
unacceptable  for  the  Ir.bor  force  as  a  whole, 
end  alarming  for  many,  particularly  minor- 
ities and  youth;  the  mlspllocatlon  of  re- 
sources and  priorities,  which  has  resulted 
In  neglect  of  rural  problems  and  rural  areas 
and  compounded  the  problems  of  our  cities; 
and  real  or  threatened  shortages  of  food', 
fcssil  fuels,  and  otner  raw  materials. 

Inflation  must  be  dealt  with  la  the  con- 
text of  these  problems.  Otherwise,  they  are 
all  too  likely  to  be  aggravated.  The  a'- 
tempt'.'d  reliance  en  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  in  the  recent  past  has  done  just  t'^ils 
without  rerciptihie  Influence  on  inflation 
itself. 

HoHslntr  has  been  a  double  victim  of  1n- 
flatioTi.  P.rst,  rising  costs  have  priced  a 
growing  proportion  of  Americans— now  tlie 
\-i^\.  majority— out  of  the  market  for  new 


housing.  The  median  price  of  new  houslnn 
ro.se  from  $23,400  In  1970  to  $35,400  In  June 
1974,  an  increase  of  more  than  50^  (5i  3-;  v 
Only  about  12  million  of  the  65  million 
families  In  the  U.S.  have  enough  Income  to 
purchase  new  housing,  even  If  the  houses 
and  financing  for  them  were  available.  The 
situation  of  rural  Americans  Is  worse  than 
even  these  figures  Imply:  the  median  Income 
of  families  living  outside  metro  areas  was 
$iO,3C6  in  1973,  compared  to  $12,901  for 
families  w  ithin  metro  areas. 

For  the  85^•.  of  American  families  who 
cannot  afford  ne>v  housing,  the  situation  is 
also  bleak.  Rents  end  sales  prices  of  exist- 
ing housing  are  rising.  Skyrocketing  costs  of 
fuel  and  other  utilities  add  to  these  burdens, 
whlcn  fall  most  heavily  on  poor  people.  In 
1970.  before  the  latest  round  of  rent  In- 
creases, HUD  reported  thr.t  households  with 
lucernes  below  »2,000  paid  an  average  of 
C-1',  of  their  incomes  for  rent,  compared 
with  20';  for  all  families. 

The  situation  of  the  elderly  Is  partlctUarly 
ditticult.  Many  states  have  effectively  re- 
captured recent  increases  In  SSI  payments. 
In  1371  elderly  owners  paid  more  than  8% 
of  their  Income.?  for  property  taxes  alone, 
often  being  forced  to  skimp  on  utilities  and 
maintenance.  More  than  "i  of  all  low  in- 
come elderly  owners  live  in  rural  areas. 
Their  problems  are  particularly  severe,  and 
programs  to  assist  them  are  almost  non- 
existent. Moreover,  rural  elderly  renters  are 
far  more  likely  to  live  In  substandard  hous- 
ing than  ore  those  under  65:  one  elderly 
household  In  four  lacks  essential  plumbing 
•  facilities. 

Second,  housing  has  been  a  victim  of  in- 
flation because  the  Impact  of  the  federal 
governments  monetary  policies  has  fallen 
hardest  on  housing.  We  question  the  efficacy 
of  raising  Interest  rates  to  deal  with  Infla- 
tion in  any  event:  those  who  can  afford  it 
continue  to  borrow,  and  the  higher  cost  of 
borrowing  is  passed  on  to  consimiers  in  the 
form  of  increased  prices,  and  more  Inflation. 
But,  for  a  policy  that  has  not  worked,  hous- 
ing has  paid  a  heavy  price:  starts  have 
fallen  by  more  than  40":^  In  the  past  year, 
and  building  permits  in  July  1974  were  Is- 
sued at  a  rate  of  barely  1  million  units. 

NRHC  urges  that  the  major  purposes  of  * 
the  conference  on  housing  and  construction 
t>e  (1)  on  how  to  deal  with  our  critical 
housing  problems,  particularly  those  of  rural 
and  luw  income  people,  without  contributing 
to  further  inflation  and  (2)  on  how  to  undo 
the  damage  which  has  already  been  done  In 
housing.  We  would  hope  that  the  conferences 
on  other  subjects  would  take  a  slmilarlv 
broad  view,  so  that  the  September  27-28 
taf.hcri  ig  can  be  as  fruitful  as  possible. 

Specifically,  this  requires  new  and  ex- 
puided  programs  and  priorities  in  essential 
^eas — hou.slng,  food,  employment,  for  ex- 
ample. The  coot  of  these  programs  can  be  • 
offset  either  by  tax  Increases,  focused  at 
upper  Income  levels,  or  by  cuts  In  other 
programs. 

In  other  words,  we  should  be  looking  at 
how  we  are  spending,  not  Just  at  how  much 
we  are  spending.  And  we  shotUd  look  not  only 
at  what  the  federal  government  is  doing,  but 
at  state  aud  local  goverments  and  at  the 
private  sector.  If  total  Investment  is  too 
high — and  we  are  not  yet  convinced  that 
this  Is  so — then  Investment  In  such  luxuries 
as  second  homes,  luxury  recreation  and  other 
fo«iUties  should  be  cut,  not  housing.  If  total 
fcdernl  spending  is  too  Ixigh — and  we  are 
not  yet  convinced  that  this  va  so— then  cuts 
should  come  in  programs  with  no  direct 
Impact  on  providing  Americans  with  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  their  basic  needs,  Including 
shelter,  food,  education,  employment,  healtli 
care.  If  total  housing  subsidies  are  Judged 
too  high — and  we  are  not  convinced  that  this 
'■i  •'50—  then  we  should  look  first  at  cutting 
tax  si'bsidlcb  for  the  weslthy.  not  at  elimlnnt- 
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Ing  or  strangling  programs  for  low  and 
moderate  income  people.  Four-fifths  of  all 
housing  subsidies  are  tax  subsidies,  and  they 
go  predominantly  to  relatively  affluent 
people. 

We  need  a  balanced  housing  program — 
balanced  In  terms  of  horsing  needs.  This 
means  priority  for  low  income  housing  and 
for  rural  housing,  and  particularly,  atten- 
tion of  the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly.  One- 
third  of  our  housing  stock  Is  outside  metro 
.ireas,  for  e.xample;  but  two-thirds  of  our 
substandard  housing.  The  Rural  Housing  Al- 
liance has  estimated  a  total  need  for  roughly 
30  million  new  housing  units  during  this 
decade.  Ten  million  units  are  needed  out- 
side metro  areas.  At  least  half  of  these  re- 
quire subsidy.  This  means  a  total  rate  of 
housing  production  of  3  million  units  an- 
nually, with  1  million  In  rural  areas:  300.000 
for  low  Income  people  and  200,000  for  mod- 
erate Income  people.  Total  prodiiction  is  les.s 
than  half  this  level;  subsidized  production 
lags  even  further  behind. 

The  first  Immediate  step  to  take  is  to  press 
vigorously  for  full  use  of  all  available  hous- 
ing subsidy  programs.  This  means  additional 
appropriations  by  the  Congress,  to  fund  the 
expansions  authorized  In  the  Housing  and 
Urban  I>evelopment  Act  of  1974.  Perhaps 
more  Important,  it  requires  commitment  and 
affirmative  action  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  see  that  the  e:-;lsting  programs  are 
used  to  the  fv.llest  possible  extent. 

Concurrently,  we  urge  the  adoption  of  a 
credit  allocation  approach  to  provide  the 
necessary  construction  and  mortgage  money 
80  that  housing  production  can  be  resumed 
at  a  more  nearly  adequate  level.  Particular 
attention  should  be  paid  here  to  meeting  the 
proportionately  larger  Cicdit  needs  In  rural 
areas.  We  urge  direct  federal  financing,  at 
low  rates  of  Interest,  as  a  major  way  of  pro- 
viding mortgage  money  and  lowering  total 
housing  costs.  Such  loans,  and  similar  lnve.-it- 
ments,  should  be  regarded  as  capital  ex- 
penditures, and  handled  in  a  .-separate  federal 
capital  budget,  so  as  to  porirny  realistically 
their  nature  and  co^^.t. 

Particularly  In  small  to'vns  and  rural 
areas,  housing  costs  can  be  further  reduced 
by  providing  adequate  public  sewer  and 
water  systems,  so  that  houses  can  be  built 
at  moderate  densities,  rather  than  requiring 
large  lots,  often  of  several  acres. 

We  conclude  by  ccnimentlng  briefly  on 
some  of  the  more  geiicral  questions  on  the 
agenda : 

A.  Inflation  is  a  major  problem  to  the  poor, 
especially  those  on  fixed  incomes.  Primary 
attention  should  therefore  be  given  to  Its 
Impact  on  poor  people. 

B.  The  major  cause  of  this  inflation  has 
been  rising  cost  and  scarcity  of  critical  mate- 
rials, especially  food  and"  fuel.  Restrictive 
agrlctiltural  policies,  the  Russian  wheat  deal, 
the  oil  embargo  and  excessive  profits,  partic- 
ularly In  oil,  have  worsened  an  already 
dimcult  situation. 

C.  The  federal  budget  should  be  Increased. 
If  necessary,  to  provide  compensation  for 
the  Impact  of  lunation  on  poor  people.  These 
Increases  could  be  more  than  offset  by  cuts 
In  the  defense  bvidget  and  by  selective  tax 
Increases,  particularly  on  capita!  gains, 
accelerated  depreciation,  and  Inheritance. 

Federal  resulations,  such  as  those  which 
I'.eep  freight  rates  artificially  high,  could 
well  be  reviewed  and  reduced;  we  deplore 
the  current  tendency  to  single  out  environ- 
mental regulations  as  a  culprit. 

STA7CMENT  ON  RvRAL  HOUSING   BV   THE  RunAL 

HousivG  Alliance 
The  Rural  Housing  Alliance  endorses  the 
statement  on  inflation,  housing  and  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  National  Rural  Housing 
Coalition  and  adds  to  that  statement  the 
following  measures  designed  to  counter 
ur.omp'.oyment.  » 
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Unemployment  and  underemployment  Is 
as  great  a  threat  to  the  Nation's  economy 
as  Inflation.  Unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  rural  areas  can  be  sharply  car- 
tailed  by  an  expansion  of  the  rural  hGU:::ng 
Uidustry.  Tlie  need  for  better  housing  in 
rural  areas  is  obvious.  Approximately  60  per- 
cent of  *.he  bad  housing  In  the  United  States 
exists  in  rural  areas.  The  Farmers  Heme  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  the  construction 
of  one  house  provides  1.7  work  years  of  on- 
site  and  on-site  employment  in  the  conslruc- 
tion  Industry. 

Recognizing  these  facts  the  Rural  Housing 
Alliance  suggests  the  following  courte  of 
action: 

1.  Reduce  the  Interest  rate  on  Farmers 
Home  Administration  rural  housing  loans. 
Representative  Wright  Patman,  recently 
asked  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William  E. 
Simon,  what  the  interest  rate  on  Farmers 
Home  A'iminlctratlon  homeownershlp  loans 
would  be  If  the  rate  wa3  the  one  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Sec- 
tion 521  of  the  Housing  Act  "of  1949,  ns 
amended.  On  August  7,  Secretary  Simon  in- 
formed Representative  Patman  that  the  In- 
terest rate  under  the  formula  set  by  lav.r 
would  be  8'a  percent  for  fiscal  1G75".  The 
current  rate  is  9;,2  percent.  This  should  be 
reduced  to  8ig  pcrcciit  thereby  allowing  tens 
of  thousands  of  poorly  housed  rural  families 
who  cannot  afford  the  higher  interest  rate  to 
obtain  decent  housing-. 

2.  Increase  the  authorization  fcr  Farmers 
Home  Administration  injured  housing  loans 
for  h.scal  1975  by  $500  million.  When  the 
i975  Budget  was  prepared  the  Administra- 
tion, in  estimating  rural  housing  funds 
needed  relied  en  a  concept  of  making  loans 
for  the  purchase  of  existing  houses  "rat  her 
than  the  construction  of  new  homes — a  con- 
cept which  has  since  been  proved  imwork- 
abie  and  has  been  discarded.  Because  of  this 
laulty  concept  the  Budget  was  based  on  an 
estimated  average  of  $13,000  per  loan.  The 
loans  actually  made  In  fiscal  1075  averag^d 
S18,000  and  this  level  will  be  mainteined,  if 
i.ot  exceeded,  In  fiscal  1975.  If  Fanners  Home 
Is  going  to  help  150,000  families  obtain 
homeownershlp  loans  In  fiscal  1975,  the  tar- 
get set  m  the  1975  Budget,  then  an  extra  $500 
million,  over  and  above  the  amount  pro- 
vided  in   the   Appropriation   bill,   is   needed. 

3.  Ihe  crucial  sections  of  the  rural  part  of 
the  1974  Housing  and  Development  Act  need 
to  be  implpmented  promptly.  The  1974  Act 
brings  p.'^.rity  to  rural  areas  by  adding  to  the 
rural  housing  program  several  forms  of 
housing  assistance  previously  available  only 
through  the  urban  hoiising  programs.  For 
example,  the  bill  authorizes  rental  supple- 
ments for  FmHA  financed  rental  and  farm 
labor  housing  projects.  In  addition  non- 
profit sponsors  of  both  types  of  projects  will 
be  oble  to  boi*ow  Initial  operating  expenses 
up  to  two  percent  of  development  costs.  The 
celling  on  the  size  of  rental  housing  projects 
has  been  removed.  All  of  these  provisions 
should  be  ImplemeAed  promptly.  This  action 
will  stimulate  the  construction  "of  rental  and 
farm  labor  housing  and  make  svich  housing 
available  to  families  who  cannot  now  aford 
the  rents.  Another  section  of  the  1975  hous- 
ing act  that  is  of  considerable  lmportan<"e  to 
rural  areas  Is  the  one  that  authorizes  FmHA 
to  make  grants  to  non-profit  orfranlzatlons 
to  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  low-income  rural  housing  projects. 
Also  authorized  are  seed  loans  to  non-profit 
organizations  to  cover  start-tip  costs.  Botli 
these  new  programs  extend  to  rural  are.is 
the  Section  lOG  assistance  provided  by  HUD. 

4.  The  staff  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admi':- 
istration  should  be  strenp.thened.  The  num- 
ber of  FmHA  homeownershlp  loans  closed 
in  fiscal  1974  dropped  20  percent  below  the 
1973  level.  One  of  the  principal  rei>.sons  for 
the  decline  was  the  extra  burden  that  FmHA 
employees  are  now  carrying  In  the  making  of 
small   business  loans  and  rural  community 


facility  loans  authorIz«l  by  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1972.  The  size  of  the  FmHA 
staff  should  be  increased  by  20  percent  to 
partially  compensate  for  the  increased  de- 
mand for  FmHA  services. 

5.  Farm  labor  housing  grants  should  be 
Ir.'^rearod.  There  are  approximately  one  mil- 
lion farm  workers  In  the  United  States,  vast 
numbers  of  whom  are  Ill-housed.  Last  year  an 
FmHA  survey  cited  a  :ieed  for  130.000  fr.rm 
labor  housing  units.  At  least  $15  mUiion 
should  be  proi.  ided  for  these  grants  In  fiscal 
1973. 

6.  Self-heip  housing  technical  assistance 
grants  should  be  Increeased.  The  self-help 
housing  system,  In  which  families  br.ild 
their  own  homes,  enables  families  who  could 
not  af.'ord  a  co^itractor-built  house  to  ob- 
tain decent  housing.  The  self-help  housing 
program  pays  for  Itself  because  when  people 
build  their  owti  houses  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion Is  lower,  and  therefore  the  Inteiest 
credits  on  the  loans  the  families  obtain  for 
bul'ding  materials  are  lower. 

7.  Tlie  rural  community  water  and  sewer 
firai.t  ftir.ds  should  be  utilized.  Adequate  wa- 
ter nnd  sewer  systems  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  rural  housing.  Tlie  grant 
funds  already  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
plus  those  th,.»t  will  be  made  available 
through  the  1075  Agricultural  Approprtat.on 
bill  .should  be  prorjiptly  utilized. 


WORLD  HUNGER,  HEALTH  AND 
REFUGEE  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  written  and  said  in  recent 
weeks  and  months  about  the  world  food 
crisis — about  the  short  fall  in  Americas 
crops  this  year,  the  Russian  grain  deals, 
and  the  need  for  world  cooperation  in 
establishing  international  grain  resen-es. 
But  as  crucial  as  these  topics  may  be.  Mr. 
President,  too  often  as  we  review  tliese 
future  global  food  problems  we  loose 
sight  of  the  very  real  and  urgent  food 
crisis  of  today. 

Hunger,  and  the  threat  of  famine  and 
disease,  are  already  tragic  companions 
to  ntillions  of  people  throughout  tlie 
world.  The  human  suffering  it  brings  is 
often  more  devastating  and  disruptive 
than  the  suffering  of  conflict  and  war. 
Hunger  and  disease  not  only  leave  proud 
people  weak,  but  it  stunts  their  lives  and 
."spirit,  and  saps  the  energy  and  capacity 
of  whole  nations  to  develop.  And  thus  to- 
days' hunger  contributes  to  tomorrow's 
famine. 

Mr.  President,  we  often  forget  that  ad-  " 
vances  in  nutrition  and  sanitation  have, 
far  more  tlian  advances  in  medicine,  con- 
tributed to  the  health  and  longevity  of 
our  lives.  Food  is  the  most  fundamental 
commodity  to  sustain  human  life.  So  the 
threat  of  shortages  is  menacing — i,ot 
only  to  the  physical  and  mental  heaitli 
of  the  people  involved,  but  also  to  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  in- 
dividual countries  and  entire  regions  cf 
the  world. 

Despite  the  worldwid?  implicatioiLs  of 
famine  and  hunger  in  one  area — de.sinte 
the  obvious  moral  imperatives,  and  the 
sometimes  not  so  obvious  political  impli- 
cations— our  policymakers  have  yet  to 
recognize  that  food,  and  the  prevention 
of  malnutrition  and  disease,  are  essenti.'i! 
ingredients  in  building  a  stinictme  for 
peace.  The  recent  history  of  people  prob- 
lems around  the  world  tells  us  that  we 
Ignore  at  our  own  peril  the  plight  oi 
people — the  humanitarian  needs  and  d2- 
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velopmental  requirement  >  of  millions  in 
the  Third  World.  Their  neglect  fosters 
instability,  and  breeds  C(  nflict  and  war, 
as  serious  as  any  arms  r^e  or  imbalance 
of  military  power. 

Mr.  President,  some  o: 
tions  of  the  growing  foe  i  crisis  around 
the  globe — of  the  sharp  i  icrease  in  mal 
nutrition  in  many  areas  of  the  world- 
were  reviewed  over  the  i  ast  weekend  in 

articles  in  the 
Boston  Globe. 
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As  Harold  Schmeck  no1  ss  in  the  New 

York  Times  article,  "mali  utrition  and  its 

ultimate  form — starvatii  i 

causes  of  world  concern 

ing  balance  between  fodd  supplies  and 

population  across  the  glol 

The  article  contains  ar 
Dr.  Nevin  Scrimshaw,  h 
partment  of  Nutriiioii  an  i  Food  Sciences 
at  MIT,  who  has  been  i  i'requent  con- 
sultant to  the  Subcomn  ittce  on  Refu- 
gees^  which  I  .^erve  as  ch  lii  man. 

Dr.  Scrimshaw's  intcrv  cv,  underscores 
testimony  he  gave,  just  L  year  ago,  be- 
fore a  joint  heariiicr  of  tl  c  Refugee  Sub- 
committee and  the  Si  jcommittee  on 
Health  regarding  world  hunger,  health 
and  refugee  problems.  H  notes  that  al- 
though real  progress  1  as  been  made 
against  malnutrition  ov  r  the  past  two 
decades,  a  sharp  turn  fc  •  the  worse  has 
occurred  over  the  las  year.  Floods, 
droughts  and  other  anon  alios  of  weather 
have  hurt  crops  in  somi  of  the  world's 
main  food  producincr  re;  ons.  as  well  as 
in  areas  of  the  third  wc  'Id  where  food 
shortages  can  b?  least  ab  .orbed. 

In  countless  countrie;  he  describes 
how  a  deteriorating  cycle  )f  malnutrition 
has  started:  It  begins  w  th  inflation,  in 
both  human  population  ind  in  the  cost 
of  everything.  This  drive  the  poorest  of 
the  rural  population  off  t  e  land  and  into 
appalling  city  slums.  'Wo  k  is  scarce  and 
the  government  dole  of:  food  offers  the 
only  hope  of  survival,  n  this  natural 
breeding  ground  for  m  ilnutrition,  in- 
fants are  further  compj  )mised  because 
their  mothers  can't  both  breastfeed  and 
look  for  work. 

The  grim  implications  »f  malnutrition 
on  the  future  economic  levelopment  of 
the  third  world  are  grap  lically  clear  In 
Dr.  Scrimshaw's  findings 

In  regions  where  mnlnutr  tion  Is  common, 
laborers  often  have  to  be  Iven  tasks  that 
take  only  two  or  three  he  ars  a  day.  Men 
and  women  can't  work  loi  ger  on  the  cal- 
ories their  meager  diet  pn  vlde.s.  This  lack 
of  productivity  tends  to  be  i  ?lf-perpetuatlng. 
The  per.=;on  v.ho  can  work  n!y  a  few  hours 
a  day  can't  earn  enough  to  1  uy  the  food  that 
would  make  a  longer  wc  k  day  possible. 
Even  when  the  malnutrii  on  reflects  prl 
marily  deprivation  of  cer 
trlents,  rather  than  overaldlack  of  food,  the 
\o%z  of  productivity  can  be  drastic. 
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fttirs  the  testimony  of 
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subcommittee  office. 

Mr.  President,  food  shortages,  even 
famine,  are  on  the  minds  of  people 
around  the  world — from  the  villages  of 
South  Asia  and  the  desert  of  'West  Africa, 
to  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Offices  in  Rome.  Even  in  our  own 
country,  with  a  history  of  surplus,  fam- 
ilies are  acutely  aware  of  a  prov  ins  food 
crisis.  Some  items  vere  missinT  rccc^ntly 
from  our  .rrocery  shelve:.,  and  pricei 
hTve  skyrocketed  for  those  that  re- 
main. And  all  cvidenc?  suTPCits  that  wc 
rrc  not  confronted  with  a  tcmpor^.ry 
emergency,  but  wiLh  a  lonz-term  prob- 
1  m,  both  dctreotical'y  and  oveireas. 
v. hich  need.;  creative  thir'.kirg  on  tho 
part  of  all. 

But  as  V.  e  take  needed  steps  to  rcmedv 
thf^  proMfin  here  at  home,  v.'e  cannot 
neglect  hungry  pooplo  o;Trricas.  We  no 
longer  h.ive  unlimited  surpluses  to  rneot 
all  th  ir  need^.  but  we  mi.  t  do  -..lut  W3 
on,  V  ith  what  we  have. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimou":  con- 
s  t.t  thai  tv  o  nrticles  fi-om  the  New  York 
Times,  a=;  well  as  two  re'atrd  articles  in 
th-^  Bonon  Glcb?.  be  printpd  in  th^ 
PrroRP. 

riicr"  being  no  obje:;tion.  the  article's 
V  ( vr  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Recopd, 
a ■ loUows: 

(From  the  New  York  Tiiucs.  Oct.  6,   1074] 

I>^AL?:irrRrr!ON  Is  Up  Sharply  Amono 

Y^'or.LD's  Children 

(By  H.irold  M.  Schmec!:,  Jr.) 

n'A.si.TN-i;ToN.  Octoljor  .5.— In  prrto  of  rur.d 

Bangladesh,  during  rclnUvcly  pood  times,  vll- 

lapprs  hope  to  eat  one  meul  a  day.  This  year, 

during  the  aftermr.th  of  the  summer  floods, 

many  of  tbem  v»ere  eating  only  once  every 

oilier   day,    sometiincs   only    once    in    every 

iliree. 

An  avthnrlty  on  world  nii^nu'riticn.  Dr. 
rrovin  S.  Srrlnis!i:MV  c'teu  thr.;?  grim  figv.res 
recently  to  put  in  hui.ian  terms  the  Impact 
of  Inin^cr  in  197i. 

The.  consequence  of  proloiiged  hunger  Is 
malnutrition.  It  Is  widespread  in  the  under- 
developed world.  It  appe.'irs  to  be  getting 
worse.  It  hit.^  c'lildren  hardest,  killing  many 
and  stunting  the  growth  of  many  others  both 
lUf-ntally  and  physically  so  that  they  are 
likely  to  l3c  handicapped  for  life. 

.Since  early  this  year.  nutrlt!oni.5ts  say, 
there  have  been  sharp  Increases  In  eerious 
malnutrition  among  young  children  In  many 
regions,  notabl;,  Birbados,  Guatemala,  Bang- 
ladesh. Thailand  and  India. 

There  are  no  good  global  figures  on  malnu- 
trition and  never  have  been,  but  some  ex- 
perts c.stimrite  that  a  billion  or  more  people 
suffer  from  It  during  at  least  part  of  the  year. 
That  means  that  alnioGt  a  third  of  the 
human  race  arc  suffering  today  from  hunger 
and  its  consequences. 

Malnutrition  and  Its  ultimate  form — 
starvation — are  the  real  causes  of  world  con- 
cern over  the  teetering  balance  between  food 
supplies  and  population  acro.-;.s  the  glot>e. 

Real  progress  against  malnutrition  has 
been  made  during  the  last  two  decades.  But 
some  specialists.  Including  Dr.  Scrimshaw. 
head  of  the  Department  of  Nutrition  and 
Food  Science  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  say  there  has  been  a  shnrp  turn 
for  the  worse  In  recent  months. 

Among  the  underlying  causes  are  bad 
weather,  Inflation  In  energy  and  food  costa 
and  the  Inexorable  grov/th  of  world  popula- 
tion. Rising  petroleum  prices  have  sent  the 
costs  of  fertilizer  and  transportation  up,  too. 
blunting  the  promsie  of  the  "green  revolu- 
tion." 


HAZARDS    or    WEATHER 

Floods,  droughts  and  other  anomali?s  of 
weather  have  hurt  crops  in  some  of  the 
world's  main  food  producing  regions  and  In 
other  places  where  shortage  can  be  least 
tolerated. 

Nations  that  appear  to  be  particularly 
hard  hit  Include  India.  Pakistan.  Bangladesh, 
the  sub-Saharan  countries  of  Africa.  Indo- 
nesia and  parts  of  several  Latin-American 
countries. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  roughly  15  mil- 
lion children  a  year  die  before  the  age  of 
5  of  the  combined  effects  of  infection  and 
malnutrition.  This  annual  toll  represents  a 
quarter  of   all   the  dea'hs  in   the   world. 

.Some  e.'.nerts  believe  virtually  all  of  the 
children  born  to  poor  parents  in  the  under- 
developed nations  have  some  degree  of  mal- 
nutrii.on  at  one  time  or  another.  For  mil- 
lions the  malnulrillon  is  severe. 

The  luiinan  tr.igedy  of  this  is  clear  to  any- 
one who  has  ever  seen  the  staring,  aprttUetic 
o ,c-.  match-stick  limbs  and  swollen  belly  of 
a  seriously  malnourished  child.  The  whole 
social  nnd  economic  cost  is  harder  to  gra.sp, 
buu  no  lc.:3  tragic. 

In  adults,  malnutrition  can  ruin  heilth 
ana  productivity:  in  a  child  it  can  all  but 
forerlose  the  future.  The  world  nialautri- 
tlon  Co-,  era  many  pcssible  deficits,  .^ome'imss 
Eim;>ly  too  little  food  of  any  kind,  sometimes 
the  lack  of  certain  crucial  nutrients.  The  re- 
sults can  vary  too — anemia  and  ap.Thy.  or  de- 
f.jrnifd  bones,  or  stuntir.g  of  pro'.vth  in  both 
mind  and  body.  When  prolonged  and  drastic 
enouj^h.  mn.l.ni' rition  becomes  starvation — 
a  woi'd  that  needs  no  c'efinitlon. 

In  re~ionj  whore  nialnu  rition  Is  common, 
Dr.  Scrimshaw  observed  during  a  recent  in- 
terview, laborers  often  hr.vo  to  he  given  tasks 
that  take  c.ly  two  or  three  hours  a  day.  Men 
and  women  can't  work  lon?;er  on  the  calories 
their  meager  diet  provides.  This  lack  of  pro- 
ducMvlty  trends  to  be  self-perpetuating.  The 
person,  who  can  work  only  a  few  hours  a  day 
can't  earn  er.ough  to  buy  the  food  that 
would  make  a  longer  work  day  possible. 
Even  when  the  malnutrition  reflects  pri- 
marily deprivation  of  certain  specitic  nu- 
trients rather  than  overall  lack  of  food,  liie 
lo33  of  productivity  can  be  drastic. 

EFFFCTS    ON    EFFICIENCy 

A  flold  sludy  In  Indonesia  last  year, 
sponsored  by  the  World  Bank,  .showed  a 
s:ro;:g  correlation  betv.cen  Iron-deficienry 
<i:i»mia  and  reduced  take-home  pay  amoni; 
rubber  tappers.  Tlie  study,  by  scientists  at 
?I.I.T.,  showed  a  38  per  cent  ri'^e  in  Income 
v.-hen  the  rubber  workers  were  feci  extia  iron 
to  correct  the  anemia. 

Malnutrition  is  bad  enough  by  itself,  but 
It  almost  never  occurs  alone.  The  malnour- 
ished person  is  more  likely  than  a  •  •  • 
from  infection — and  the  Infection  will  prob- 
ably be  worse.  Measles  Is  not  often  a  ihre-i 
to  well-nourished  American  children.  In 
places  such  as  Africa,  wliere  malnutrition  ii 
a  common  childhood  experience,  measles  is  a 
killer. 

Furthermore,  repeated  bouts  of  infec'.ion 
can  Intensify  and  aggrevate  nialnulriiion. 
When  a  malnourished  infant  develops  di.ir- 
rhea — often  a  combined  efiect  of  too  ma.'iy 
germs  and  too  little  food— the  mother  re- 
sponds by  withholding  zaWA  food.  When  the 
only  alternative  is  a  thin  gruel  of  little  nu- 
tritive value  the  malnutrition  Inevitablj  g?ts 
worse. 

In  many  poverty-stricken  regions  of  the 
v.nrld.  Infant  diarrhea  and  respiratory  Infec- 
tions in  the  young  are  among  the  leading 
over-all  cause.i  of  death.  Many  expert-s  c.^re-' 
tliat  this  toll  Is  as  high  as  It  Is  primarily  be- 
cause of  malnutrition. 

While  malnutrition  can  be  disastrous  ft 
any  age.  health  workers  concerned  with  the 
problem  are  most  alarmed  about  the  effects 
on  children  and  pregnant  women.  The  alarm 
Is  over  those  who  survive  as  much  as  over 
those  who  die. 
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The  combined  assault  of  poverty  and  Its 
social  deprivations  along  with  the  lack  of 
good  nutrition,  both  before  and  after  birth, 
can  leave  a  young  child  permanently  handl- 
c.tpped  virtually  from  the  start  of  life.  For 
at  least  20  years,  evidence  has  been  accumu- 
lating that  Infants  thus  deprived  may  grow 
up  with  permanent  mental  as  well  as  physi- 
cal handicaps. 

"INCREASING    THREAT"    FORESEEN 

"The  v/orld  is  producing  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  who  will  be  at  risk 
of  poor  mental  development  later  on,"  said 
Dr.  Myron  Wlnlck,  who  has  done  pioneering 
studies  on  the  effects  of  malnutrlton  on  the 
developing  mind  and  brain. 

"These  are  the  very  countries  that  are  un- 
derdeveloped and  can  least  afford  to  have 
many  of  their  20-year-olds  retarded  20  years 
from  now,"  he  said.  Dr.  Wlnlck  Is  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Human  Nutrition  of 
Columbia  University's  College  of  Physlcl-ins 
and  Surgeons. 

The  same  worry  hes  beer,  expressed  recent- 
ly by  many  experts,  including  Dr.  Scrtm^haw 
of  M.I.T. 

"We  will  see  an  lucrea.olng  threat  to  the 
population  on  which  the  developing  coun- 
triss  will  depend  to  bring  them  into  the  mod- 
ern age,"  he  said. 

That  Is  a  factor  of  utmost  concern  to  health 
scientists:  Today's  malnutrition  may  already 
be  shackling  tomorrow's  generation  cf  adults. 

Part  of  the  evidence  for  this  lies  In  the  way 
the  human  brain  develops.  There  are  two 
relatively  distinct  key  periods  in  its  growth. 
The  first  of  these  Is  a  rapid  multiplication  of 
nerve  cells  coming  during  the  second  trimes- 
ter of  pregnancy — months  three-through-six. 

The  second  key  phase  extends  through  the 
first  two  years  of  a  child's  life.  During  this 
phase,  according  to  Dr.  Merrill  S.  Read,  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  comes  major  growth 
of  the  brain's  non -nerve  cells  and  of  the  In- 
tricate multiple  connections  between   cells. 

This  latter  phase  is  particularly  Important 
to  human  mental  performance.  Dr.  Head  said 
In  a  survey  report  on  the  effects  of  malnutri- 
tion en  learning. 

It  had  once  been  thought  that  the  hu- 
man fetus  was  almost  entirely  protected 
against  malnutrition  while  still  in  the  womb 
and  that  the  infant  could  recover  satisfac- 
torily from  ev-en  severe  temporary  lack  of 
nourishment.  Today,  both  of  these  views 
seem  overly  optimistic.  A  malnourished 
mother  may  not  be  able  to  give  the  fetus  the 
optimum  nutrition  that  It  needs.  Tlie  hifant 
lackiiig  proper  food  during  early  critical 
stages   may  never   recover  completely. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  In  which 
early  malnut-itlon  can  permanently  stig- 
matize Its  victims,  Drs.  Read.  WInick  and 
others  agree.  Evidence  from  humans  and  ani- 
mals shows  that  malnutrition  at  key  times 
early  in  growth  may  affect  the  development 
of  the  brain  so  as  to  impair  learniiig  ability. 
The  second  and  third  factors  appear  to  be 
as  much  social  and  behavioral  as  physical. 
The  seriously  nuilnourfshed  baby  tends  to 
be  apathetic,  less  demanding  of  attention 
from  its  mnther-and  therefore  getting  les<;. 
The  result  is  likely  to  be  further  malnutrl- 
tioe  and  withdrawal  imo  a  bleak  empty 
world  of  Its  own.  It's  a  situation  that  tends 
to  perpetuate  itself  among  the  survivors  with 
later  changes  In  personality  and  behavior 
that  may  interfere  with  learnini;  and  alrr.o.st 
evev;  thing  el^-". 

Experiments  with  nonhuman  primates 
have  shown  that  severe  malnutrition  in  the 
young  results  In  emotional  problems  and 
difficulty  in  adapting  to  change  later  on. 

From  long  studies  of  deprived  children  In 
Latin  America  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dr. 
Ernesto  Pollltt  of  M.I.T.  has  concluded  that 
the  victims  of  early  malnutrition  Inhabit  a 
world  virtually  separate  from  the  more  for- 


tunate, and  that  food  alone  would  hardly 
suffice  to  bridge  the  gap. 

Yet,  for  millions,  enough  food  seems  to  be 
getting  more  and  more  out  of  reach. 

A    SUM  MART    OF   CONDmONS 

In  oversimplified  summary,  this  is  the 
picture  several  .specialists  have  drawn  re- 
cently: 

In  poor  areas  of  the  world,  inflation  \\\ 
both  human  numbers  and  the  cost  of  every- 
thing is  driving  rural  people  off  the  land 
and  into  appalling  city  slums.  Work  Is  scarce 
and  government  dole  of  food  offers  the  only 
hope  of  survival.  In  this  natural  breeding 
ground  for  malnutrition.  Infants  are  further 
compromised  becau.se  their  mothers  can't 
both  breastfeed  and  lool:  for  work. 

In  city  after  city  in  counties  where  hun- 
ger is  ahe?dy  a  problem  there  seems  to  be  a 
trend  away  form  brea<-.t  feeding.  Nutrition- 
ists are  concerned  because  they  see  evidence 
that  it  is  reflected  In  serious  malnutrition 
at  the  age  when  the  baby  is  most  li'i;e!y  to 
.suffer  irreparable  damafe.  The  rear-on  Is  that 
the  infants  often  get  their  substitute  food 
vi'ider  unsanitary  conditions  and  the  for- 
mula food  Itself  Is  often  watered  down  to 
save  the  family  money. 

•  It's  too  ciilute  to  tlo  any  gooO."  one  rloc- 
tor  said,  "but  it  still  looks  white." 

.Some  nvttritionlst.'?  say  a  major  aggrava- 
tio.i  of  the  problem  is  the  tendency  of  some 
poor  mothers  to  abandon  breaFt  feeding  In 
emulation  of  more  prosperous  women — but 
wlthLiUt  tlie  r.>-rjur-jC'~,  cr  kno.-l'^dge  to  rro- 
vide  their  babies  with  adequate  substitute 
nutrition. 

The  resvtlt,  all  too  commonly  is  a  grave 
type  of  malnutrition  called  marasmus.  It  re- 
sults from  a  prolonged  deficit  In  total  food — 
too  few  calories,  too  little  protein,  too  little 
of  everything  else  that  is  important  In  food. 

Dr.  Wlnlck  said  marasmus  In  the  very 
young  Is  particularly  dangerous  because  it 
hits  during  a  stage  of  development  when  the 
risk  of  permanent  brain  damage  is  probably 
greatest.  Dr.  Joe  Wray,  a  pediatrician  who 
has  worked  in  community  health  projects  in 
many  pa;  ts  of  the  v^orld  as  a  field  stnn  officer 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  says  he  has 
been  appalled  by  the  extent  of  urban  mal- 
nutrition. 

His  most  recent  assignment  was  several 
years  in  Thailand.  There  he  said,  breast  feed- 
iag  was  still  the  cu<:tom  in  rural  families. 
Malnutrition  was  i:either  common  nor  often 
severe. 

OVER  HALF  MALNOURISHED 

Dr  Wray  said  that  when  he  left  Ba'tgkok 
earlier  this  year,  the  drift  away  from  breast 
feeding  wa?  so  strong  that  most  women  were 
no  longer  doing  it  after  the  first  six  months. 
In  the  urban  slums  of  that  city,  he  said,  well 
over  half  of  the  babies  were  malnourished 
and  as  many  as  15  percent  suiTered  from 
marasmus.  He  su-pects  that  the  same  thing 
would  be  found  In  many  of  the  other  big 
cities  of  Asia. 

Dr  P.  James  Levlnson,  director  of  M.I.T's 
Intrrnar'ona!  i'j.iiritio"  P'aiinmg  i.TogriUn, 
called  the  lack  of  breast  feeding  among  the 
poor  "a  drcaiiful  syndrome"  that  Is  having 
efi'cct;  ail  over  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  evidence  of  mal- 
nutrition in  various  regions  of  the  worl;', 
t>ere  sre  a  fc^'.v  notable  e:<ceptlons. 

I>r.  George  Solimano.  heaa  c'  the  ntitri- 
tlon  programs  under  the  Allende  regime  in 
Chile,  said  his  country  had  made  slgnlficax^t 
progress  against  Infant  malnutrition  by  in- 
tensive programs  of  giving  milk  supplements 
to  poor  women  and  children,  together  with 
a  large-sc-.!e  public  h'^r.'th  edi.'^ation 
propT.m. 

Dr.  Solimano,  who  is  now  at  M.I.T..  said 
the  program  began  before  the  Allende  regime 
but  was  accentuated  during  his  presidency. 
Infant  and  maternal  death  rates  have  de- 
clined In  Chile  m  recent  years,  he  said,  part- 
ly under  the  Impact  of  the  long-term  policy. 


CHINA  VISITORS  IMPRESSEO 

others  familiar  with  the  situation  In  Chile 
said  the  present  regime  was  continuing  to 
follow  a  strong  nutrition  policy  under  the 
drection  of  Dr.  Fernando  Monckenberg,  an 
Internationally  known  scientist. 

Several  nutritionists  and  experts  in  child 
health  have  been  surprised  and  much  im- 
pressed by  the  lack  of  visible  malnutrition 
in  mainland  China.  Evidence  of  severe  and 
widespread  malnutrition  would  not  be  easy 
to  hide  from  the  visitors'  expert  eyes.  Many 
who  have  been  lO  China  believe  she  has  in- 
deed managed  to  provide  adequate  food  for 
her  800  million  people.  Vi-sitors  to  North  Viet- 
npni  in  recent  years  have  reported  much  the 
.s.-iine  thing. 

Decades  ago,  China  and  Indochina  hod  the 
r?»piitatic>n  of  being  the  traditional  heme  of 
periodic  famines.  TotJay,  in  much  of  the  rest 
(si  Southeast  Asia,  malnutrition  la  wide- 
spiead,  ecnie  experts  s.ay. 

As  '..ester  E.  Brown  of  the  Overseas  Di-ve'- 
opment  Council  notes  in  a  new  book.  "By 
Bread  Alon.'.  "  to  be  published  this  fall  by 
P'-acjier.  neither  malnutrliion  nor  f.-nilne 
Id,  .myt'Qing  new  to  the  human  race.  Millions 
died  of  famine  in  the  Soviet  Uriisn  daring  the 
early  r.ineteen-thirties:  millions  died  In  Ire- 
land during  the  potato  fa.mine  of  more  than 
:i  century  ago. 

I:i  1943  floods  destroyed  the  rice  crop  i.n 
V.'est  Bengal,  India,  causing  a  famine  in 
which  some  two  to  fovir  million  died. 

There  have  been  smaller  famines  since 
World  War  II  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
and  one  case  la  which  a  large-scale  threat- 
eued  famine  was  avoided  in  India  because  of 
food  and  shlpmento  made  largely  on  Amer- 
i-^an  Initiative. 

fAx.  Brown,  who  has  devoted  much  time 
and  energy  to  warning  of  world  focxl  prob- 
lems, said  India  might  have  experienced  one 
rf  the  worst  famines  in  history  in  the  :nld 
si-:ties  had  it  not  been  for  the  nearly  10  mil- 
lion tons  of  food  aid  shipped  in  du*-'!!^,  tv,-o 
successive  years. 

INDL^'S  NEE,/  IS  V.\ST 

r,':ervers  say  it  appears  that  India  may 
uccti.  se.'eral  million  tons  of  food  aid  this 
year,  possibly  as  much  as  their  annual  needs 
for  aid  during  the  epLsode  of  the  mid  sixties. 
But  this  year  one  .American  nutritionist  sai^l, 
v.-e  c'on't  have  the  surpluses  to  send  them. 

P-^ine  of  liie  great  famines  of  history  have 
rteva-lated  v.hole  counrrie.^  or  regions,  threat- 
ening almost  everj-one  when  food  supplies 
rr^n  out.  In  his  new  book,  i!r.  Brown  worries 
about  subtly  dl.fferent  famines  that  may  con- 
fn-'it  today's  world.  The  modern  version.  In- 
flvenced  by  population  pressure  and  rising 
prices,  could  affect  primarily  the  poor,  leav- 
ing the  affluent,  even  in  poor  nat'ons  la;-gely 
untouched. 

"The  mcdern  version  of  famine  does  not 
usually  confront  the  v.orld  with  dramatic 
photographs  such  as  those  of  the  morning 
ritual  of  ccllecting  bodies  in  Calcutta  dur- 
ing the  Beng.al  famine  of  1943,"  he  ssld,  "but 
It  i'  no  less  real  In  the  human  toll  It  takes. 
Reports  in  1974  of  ri'^ln;,-  rates  of  nutrition- 
related  deaths  In  several  poor  countries  un- 
c"er=fore  the  need  for  clo-^er  attention  to  t':i;s 
rniiTious  trend."  In  a  recent  conversation. 
Dr.  Wray  of  the  RoclTeicller  Foundation  aUo 
u".:  rr-cored  the  oniinoivs  look  of  things  to- 
day, parti^-u'r.rly  in  the  urban  sloms  cf  m_- 
.'  s-  AslaTi  cl'ies. 

JProra  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  6.  IPTt] 
Tivo  Forme  of  MALNUTRmoN  Worry  World 

HEALIH     EXPERT3 

Washington.  October  6. — Pu'olic  health  ex- 
perts v/orrlcci  a')out  the  coii'^equences  of  food 
shortages  in  several  regions  of  the  world  are 
particularly  concerned  over  two  serious  fjrms 
of  malnutrition. 

"ITjose  are  kT^-ashiorkor  and  marasmus.  Both 
are  serious  threats  to  the  lives  and  future 
well-beL.g  of  young  children. 
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Kwashiorkor,  marasmi*  and  •  •  •  short- 
age of  protein.  It  is  mostllkely  to  occur  after 
weaning  if  the  infantl  solid  food  lacks 
snough  good  protein, 
deficiency  malnutrition 
the  child's  diet  gives 
total  of  calories 

The  other  type,  maras^ 
earlier  in  life.  It  stems  fr 
of  good  food — protein 
It  Is  really  partial  starvatj 

Kwashiorkor,  Marasmii 
the  two  all  stem  from  vioitlons  of  the  body's 
basic  food  economy.  To  Inaintain  health,  a 
person  must  consume  Inough  protein  to 
build  and  rebuild  tissuls  and  other  vital 
body  coi'.stltuent.'i.  The  p^soii  must  also  con- 
sume enough  food — prot*n,  carbohydrate  or 
fat — to  provide  the  •  "  'ftnergy  is  measured 
In  calories,  which  are  r^lly  units  of  heat. 

In  short,  the  living  \y^siy  n-.urt  maintain 
n.  balnncj  in  energy,  pr^ein  and  o'her  nu- 
trients, taking  in  as  muSh  of  er>ch  as  it  uses 
In  the  processes  of  life.  iVhen  outgo  persist- 
ently exceeds  Intake,  the  body  must  start 
devouring  its  own  substance. 

A  person  cannot  induce  in  deficit  financ- 
ing of  his  body's  baslc|  nutritional  budget 
for  lo;ig  without  harm.  'Epo  11' tie  food  bring'! 
hunger  almost  immediafcly  and  then  mal- 
nutrition, if  the  shortage  continues;  ulti- 
mately, there  is  starvatit 

Malnutrition     ca:»     tal 
forms  arid   ditTerent   degr^ 
die   of  severe   malnutritic" 
sarily  starving.   Prolonget 
nutrient  vitamin  C.  for  e^ 
In  death  from  scur\y  even' 
tlnues  to  get  a  reasonably} 
of  other  nutrients  and  calj 

The   hum.in    body   cannj 
vitamin  C.  although  the 
available  in  citrus  fruits, 
matoes.  When  the  human' 
to  the  critical  point,  the 
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wl  cle  body  almost  cell-by   iell.  T'ne  vitamin 


is  thought  to  play  a  role  ii 
wi*hin  cells.  It  facilitates 
iro;'.  fram  food. 


elertron  transfer 
he  absorption  of 


SUPPORTS      '  ONNEr  T»E      TISSUE 

Cn  the  larger  sra'.e,  vitar  in  C  helps  main- 
tain the  Integrity  of  conne<  live  'ijiues.  bones 
and  teeth.  Whe  i  the  vitanr  n  Is  lacking,  cap- 
illaries are  weakened  p.iidj  xcesslve  bleeding 
is  likely  to  result. 

Yet  all  of  these  ill  efTecfj  can  be  prevented, 

in  the  normal  person,  by  ai  out  60  milligrams 

i     of  Vitamin  C  a  day — a  dosq  th.it  is  only  about 

a  fifth  of  the  weight  of  i    common  aspirin 

tablet. 

The  vitamin  C  case  1?-  only  one  among 
many  examples  In  the  \  jgc  literature  of 
nutrition.  Compar.i'Jle  lac  of  Vitamin  B-1 
can  lead  to  death  from  icriberi.  Shortage 
of  i»-on  can  cause  anem'j  .  La.?k  of  iodine 
duriiig  a  woman's  pregni  ucy  ca'i  put  her 
baby  at  risk  of  cretinism— j  dwarfed  in  physi- 
rr.l  stflture,  scriovisly  retaj  ded   mentally. 

In  its  broadest  of  sej  se,  malnutrition 
(cove!  3  the  whole  gamut  j  <i  problems  from 
too  much  food-causing  <  jesity  and  many 
concomitant  health  ha-^aS  Is — to  starvation, 
the  situation  in  which  \  he  food-deprived 
body  consumes  as  muchlof  its  own  sub- 
stance as  It  can,  then  diesf 
more. 

Experience  of  the  Dutcli^ 
famine    they    suffered    in 
World    War    II    showed 

to  die  of  starvation  whenlthey  lo.'^t  roughly 
a  third  nf  normal  body  yelght.  When  the 
loss   reac-hed   40   pfrrent, 
inevitable. 
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troduclng  enough 


food  to  feed  a  population  twice  the  size  of 
India's — end  much  of  it  seems  wasted. 

In  the  midst  of  such  plenty.  American 
tastes  and  food  habits  dictate  that  most  of 
this  food — primarily  grain — be  fed  to  ani- 
mals so  we  can  dine  on  meat,  milk  and  eggs, 
food  scientists  point  out  that  such  uses  — 
epecially  animal  feeding — are  very  Inef- 
ficient, since  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
food  goirig  into  animals  is  returned  as  meat. 
So,  according  to  Dr.  George  Borgstrom,  a 
Michigi  n  State  Univer.^lty  nutrition  speciaK 
l.st,  America  is  now  ftedlng  220  million  peo- 
ple at  home,  but  using  enough  food  for  1.6 
billion  people  to  do  the  Job. 

While  population  figure.?  .are  ."lOmetlmcs 
niefu!,  Borgstrom  said  what  really  luattera 
'in  terms  of  food  is  the  si^e  of  man's  direct 
biosphere,  including  livestock." 

On  ihis  basis,  1-e  explained,  thera  may  be 
4  billion  human  In'nabitants  of  this  planet, 
but  we  arc  feeding  the  equivalent  of  19  bll- 
1  on  "-orle.  Of  tl- a  to  :,1,  j-j  billion  of 
Boi-gstroni's  ■'population  equivalents"  are 
livestock,  including  poultry. 

Thus  India,  he  said,  with  three  times  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  dem.inds 
on'y  half  the  protein  America  reqiUres. 

Other  food  scientist's  agree,  at  least  gen- 
f-rally,  with  Borg.«:trom's  idea,  although  they 
dispute  the  figures  to  .-^ome  degree. 

"A  lot  of  what  he  (Borg.?lroni)  has  to  say 
U  extremely  valid,"  said  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Gold- 
b!lth,  professor  of  nutrition  at  MIT.  'The 
conversion  of  protein  to  protein,  of  vegetable 
protein  to  animal  protein,  is  often  !e3<i  than 
10  percent  efficient." 

What  this  means  is  that  for  every  10 
pounas  of  edible  grain  Inveiied  in  leeding 
b-:-f  ca  tie.  tie  ret  n-n  i:  los-.  ts->an  one 
pound  of  meat.  Efficiencies  are  a  little  better 
for  swine,  broiler  chickens  or  e  ;glaying  hens. 
Ooidblith  pointed  out  that  the  conversion 
cf  total  feed  to  edible  carcass,  including  fat, 
i?  about  lour  percent  efficient  in  cattle,  18 
percent  elhcient  In  swine,  20  percent  In 
broiler.^  and  up  to  '28  percent  for  laying  hens. 
In  t.->rins  of  edible  rrofoln  production. 
Goldblith  al'o  noted  that  one  acr^  of  ground, 
in  a  year's  time,  will  produce  500  pounii  of 
"oybean  protein,  or  100  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
tein, or  only  60  pounds  of  beef. 

"Its  all  a  question  of  putting  o\ir  protciq 
through  animals,  which  is  Inefficient,"  Gold- 
ijiilh  s.iid. 

He  noted  that  the  average  Ainerican  di- 
re"Hv  con'Jimcs  only  about  180  pounds  of 
gr.iin  per  vear  But  because  of  his  appetite 
for  grain-fed  meat  and  poultry,  grain  con- 
s'Mn'tioi  '•!  i:.5  US  n'pragos  about  1000 
pounds  per  person  in  a  year. 

In  Canada,  even  though  liicomes  are  gen- 
crnllv  Irwer,  people  average  more  than  1800 
pounds  of  erain — which  has  been  turned  Into 
mfat — per  yepr.  plus  about  1,'jO  pounds  of 
gr«ln  conrumod  directly. 

In  Trent  Britain.  Prance  and  'V.'est  Ger- 
man ;y.  ""L^n'.c  c-at  251  to  300  pounds  of  grain 
per  yenr,  nUis  r.nother  800  poiinds  in  the 
form  of  meat. 

Tlie  averai  e  per  ncr:on  diret  consumption 
of  gr.iin  in  India,  however.  Is  320  pounds. 
Meat  con.?umption — in  grain  enulvalents — 
adds  only  another  20  pound-  to  this  diet. 

Goldblith  added  tiiat  a  pcr?on  In  India 
n--cri';es  only  fi.l  f^ranir,  of  arlnvil  r-rotrin  per 
dfi".  whl'e  in  the  United  States  It's  70  grams. 
Borgstrom.  notin'j  that  the  world's  fotd 
problem  "is  more  than  a  question  of  popula- 
tion," ?aid  protein  con.'umptlon.  flsures  In- 
dicate th^t  "one  individual  in  the  rich  world 
represents  25  people  (In  the  nror  world)  In 
teriv.s  of  protcl.n  consumpf^ion." 

In  the  past  two  years,  too.  he  noted,  the 
situation  has  grown  even  more  extreme.  Even 
greater  amounts  of  meat  are  being  produced 
In  response  to  hls;h  prices,  "but  even  our 
own  poor  can't  afford  to  buy  the  meat  we're 
producing."  Instead,  he  added,  people  are 
turnt:!"  to  ether  protein  sources,  such  as 
peanuts. 


Peanut  consumption  w.as  up  27  percent  in 
the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  Borgstrom 
noted.  "Con.sequently,  the  price  of  peanut 
butter  is  almost  up  to  tlie  price  cf  meat,"  he 
said. 

The  way  the  world's  food  Is  distributed  also 
appears  to  work  against  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  have-not  nations.  Borgstrom 
pointed  out  that  during  the  1060s  Great 
Britain,  with  iis  relatively  small  populaticn, 
imported  far  more  cereal  grain  than  India. 
Ditto  for  West  Germany  and  Italy. 

And  America's  celebrated  soybean  crops, 
touted  as  a  great  contributioii  toward  reliev- 
ing world  hun^jer,  have  gone  mostly  to  Eu- 
rope and  Japan.  Only  two  percent  of  .Ameri- 
ca's exported  soybeans  have  reached  the 
real'y  hungry  wcrid. 

In  addition,  Borgstrom  points  out,  .^merl- 
c?.n  food  distribution  is  often  guided  "by 
strategic  interests."  Great  supplies  of  wheat 
liave  been  sent  to  S^uth  Vietnai.i.  Cambo.lia 
and  IncioiJe^i.i,  virhile  "so  little  is  tiien  left  for 
the  really  needy  world." 

Cojnpoundi:''g  the  problem.  Borg.'-trom 
adds,  is  the  fact  that  wheat — which  Is  suit- 
able for  direct  human  consumjition — is  now 
being  routinely  fed  to  meat  animals. 

Basically,  Borgstrom  said,  the  problem 
boils  c'ov.n  to  the  fact  that,  on  a  worldwide 
basis,  the  animals  are  in  direct  competition 
with  man  fcr  consumption  of  grains  and  soya 
beans. 

Another  .specialist  at  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Dr.  James  Bonner,  cnce 
put  it  like  this: 

"Right  now,  what  we're  doing  is  running 
the  world's  iargc-rjt  welfare  system  for  Ir-.do- 
Icnt  cows  " 

Troni  thr  Boa'on  Globe.  Oct.  0,  1974] 

W.AT:iEn  Tai:i:s  a  Slice  of  Wou:.d's  Food 
(By  R.-itacrt  Cooke) 

The  rarmcr  in  India  waits,  wa*,chtiig,  but 
the  southwest  monsoon  rains  don't  come  ta 
datiwen  the  dust  of  Ms  parched,  baking 
field. 

.•\n  Afriran  n-imad,  Ms  livestock  dead,  sees 
his  fimily  c'.elivered  to  a  fetid,  disea'^e-rlre 
s'lamy  town,  their  oiily  liope  for  sxu-vival. 
T'  e  ^rrasr;  ic  gof.e. 

I  1  the  food-rich  American  Midwest,  a 
f-rmer  sadly  scales  the  gentle  Mils  v.-hpre 
Iv.;  w'lo.it  has  been  hammered  to  the  ground 
by  hail. 

To  the  southea.st,  where  rivers  are  swollen 
and  .'5indbaE3  arc  frantically  filled,  a  young 
liou.wf  wife  boosts  her  children  to  the  roof  as 
the  w.ators  creep  slowly  higher,  higher. 

."Separate  and  disconnected  as  these  sad 
events  may  seem,  there  is  one  common  de- 
nominator f,-r  d'saster — blame  the  weather. 

Scieivtists,  alert  to  even  the  most  subtle 
changes  in  weather  patterns,  report  the 
wea!her — on  v.  global  seals — is  changing,  that 
tcinneraturcs  are  going  dcwn  no-.v  after  an 
abnrrmally  warm  50-year  interlude. 

Research  specialists  repc-rt  tl  at  a  series  cf 
f  f'd,  unpleasant  events  have  been  hapncn- 
1  ir'  around  the  world  in  recent  years,  r.-ing- 
ing  from  the  dro'.ight  in  Africa's  sub-Sahara 
re-'im  to  t'^e  dry  spells  in  India,  ^outher'i 
A?\<\,  i-.orthern  China  and  Central  Amerca. 

While  the  rains  in  these  aieas  sleekened 
or  ni  aup-'.^red,  other  zones— -roiably  in  the 
y^n-ierlcan  Midwest.  Italy  and  t';e  Pnillp- 
p'.'e: -were  awas'-'  in  fiocds.  New  p-ttem^ 
i.f    ninfall    and    temperature    see.n    to    be 

.'"■'K.-Kj  ti'e  in--t  oulsnokcn  s.^icntis'.s  say- 
1  't  that  climatic  change  is  upon  us  !.■:  Dr. 
Feld  Bryson.  director  of  tl'e  Ii'VtUute  rf  F"- 
vlr^nmental  Studies  at  the  University  cf 
Wisconsin.  Bryson  contends  that  climatic 
c>"a;'ge  Is  ocurrin';  "right  now,"  and  that  if 
It  continues  the  whole  human  populrtion 
will  b"!  affe.'rtod,  and  a  b!lli"in  people  may 
starve. 

The  famii  e  t^  come,  Brysen  r.cld:,  will  le 
f-.3  result  of  the  prc-ent  rel.UI'  cly  balmy  era 
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when  good  crop  yields  have  allowed  popula- 
tion to  burgeon.  In  India,  for  example,  he 
says,  the  availability  of  food  and  medical  care 
allowed  the  population  to  more  than  double 
in  this  century  alone. 

According  to  Bryson's  calculations,  the 
period  from  1890  to  1945,  when  temperatures 
were  unusually  warm,  may  be  merely  a  brief 
respite  from  what  climatologists  call  the 
"little  ice  age"  that  began  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. 

Records  indicate  that  temperatures  world- 
wide began  rising  after  about  1850,  peaking 
in  the  1940s.  They  have  been  dropping  ever 
since,  and  the  total  decline  in  mean  tem- 
peratures has  been  about  2.7  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. 

While  this  may  not  seem  like  much,  tlie 
difference  is  being  seen  in  odd  ways.  For 
E.sample: 

— In  America,  the  warmth-loving  armadillo 
had  expanded  its  range  as  far  north  as  Ne- 
braska, Now,  apparently  in  response  to  lower 
temperatures,  this  armored  creature  is  re- 
treating south  ugain. 

— In  Iceland,  fishermen  who  had  learned 
in  previous  decades  to  venture  north  are  now 
staying  south  in  traditionr.l  fishing  grounds. 
Drift  Ice,  too,  is  being  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  this  century  by  ships  heading  for  Iceland 
ports. 

— In  England,  it's  reported  that  the  grow- 
ing season  is,  on  the  average,  about  two  weeks 
shorter  now  than  it  was  in  1950. 

New  England,  too,  seems  to  be  involved. 
Oddly  warm  winters  here  in  tlie  past  few 
years  contrast  with  the  extra-severe  winter 
weather  in  western  portions  of  the  nation. 
It  is  expected  that  rainfall  will  continue  to 
increase  in  the  western  plains  and  Rocky 
Mountain  area-s,  and  floods  along  major 
rivers  may  result. 

Bryson,  contacted  at  his  office  in  Madison, 
Wis,,  said  most  recent  new  Information  is 
adding  confirmation  to  the  idea  that  the 
world's  temperature  is  going  down.  He 
added : 

"New  reports  from  Germany  indicate  that 
t^  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Is  cooling  off. 
Weather  ships,  which  measure  surface  tem- 
peratures very  precisely,  find  the  temperature 
is  down  an  average  of  one  degree  centigrade. 
"This  is  significant,  because  the  difference 
between  the  present  time  and  an  ice  age  is 
only  about  6  degrees  centigrade." 

Bryson  said  the  change  -.as  occurred  over 
a  period  of  20  years,  and  the  change  "is 
clearly  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  This  means  that  the  Gulf  S*.-^am 
has  shifted  southward. 

"We've  compared  the  amount  of  that  shift 
with  where  the  Gulf  Stream  was  18,000  years 
ago.  and  it  turns  out  to  be  about  one  sixth 
of  the  distance,"  Bryson  said. 

That  period — 18.000  years  ago — was  near 
the  end  of  the  last  ice  age,  when  the  Wiscon- 
sin glaciation  covered  much  of  North  Amer- 
ica with  a  huge  slab  of  ice. 

Bryson  also  noted  that  "the  southward 
shift  of  the  rain  belts  in  Africa,  in  the  same 
20-year  period,  has  occurred.  Again,  this  is 
about  one-sixth  of  the  distance"  that  the 
weather  system  moved  south  in  tlie  last 
glaciation. 

"That's  only  about  one  degree  of  latitude," 
Bryson  explained,  "but  it  is  significant.  Un- 
fortunately, this  kind  of  shift  tends  to  sup- 
p  •e.'^s  the  monsoons,  and  this  year  the  In- 
dian monsoon  was  sort  of  a  miserable  fail- 
ure," 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Indian  sub- 
continent, notably  in  Bangladesh,  the  mon- 
soon rains  brought  floods  that  caused  disas- 
trous crop  failures. 

"In  central  India,  however,"  Bry.son  said, 
"only  about  three-fourths  of  the  expected 
rain  fell,  and  It  arrived  late,  too.  Parts  of 
India  had  30  percent  of  normal  rainfall, 
other  areas  had  50  percent  an^i  some  had  200 
percent. 


"Over  most  of  the  food-producing  parts  of 
India  the  monsoon  was  very  erratic.  The  rains 
came  in  short  showers  instead  of  the  normal 
steady  rainfall,  and  the  total  was  less." 

With  Asian  crop  losses  and  shortages  in 
mind,  added  to  less-than-anticlpated  yields 
in  America,  Bryson  said  "it  looks  like  this 
is  going  to  be  another  year  when  the  world 
cats  more  than  it  produces.  Once  again  we're 
going  to  be  maki-g  up  the  deficit  out  of  our 
food  reserves." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  food  shortfall  on 
The  Indian  subcontinent,  the  amount  needed 
to  feed  the  people  there,  "is  probably  equal 
to  the  entire  world  reserves." 

While  ftw  scientists  dispute  the  facts  and 
figures  Bryson  and  others  prcse.u  as  indica- 
tive oi"  climatic  change,  taerc  is  some  argu- 
ment over  v.'hether  the  changes  repre.'^ent  a 
long  derMne  into  another  ice  age.  or  whether 
they're  1u.5t  another  small  .slump  in  a  long 
.■series  of  ups  and  downs. 

Dr.  I-.Iicliael  McElroy,  professor  of  atmcs- 
plieric  sciences  at  Harvard  University,  ex- 
flained  that  "there's  no  doubi  that  the  cli- 
mate does  change.  We  know  we  did  have  ice 
ages,  and  it  has  been  a  little  warm.-^r  (than 
usual)  in  the  last  half  century. 

"Since  about  1945,"  McElroy  said,  "we've 
been  shifting  toward  cooler  temperatures, 
taut  I  don't  think  you  can  draw  any  conciu- 
rlons  from  that .  We  don't  have  a  good  uiider- 
stafding  yet  of  the  factors  that  conrol  cli- 
mate." 

Several  factors  capable  of  movii  g  worUUvide 
le.mperatures  up  or  down  have  been  .sug- 
gested, however.  These  range  from  dust 
ii,loat  in  the  air  to  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
atmospiiere,  changes  In  the  sun's  energy 
output,  tlie  increasmg  size  of  tlie  world's 
deserts,  and  changing  currents  in  the  seas. 
The  dust  theory  holds  that  particles  in 
the  atmosphere — put  there  by  volcanoes, 
dust  storms  or  industrial  activity — act  to 
reflect  sunlight  back  into  space  before  it  can 
warm  the  ground.  This  increase  to  the 
planet's  albedo— or  reflectivity — would  lead 
to  cooler  temperatures  worldwide  and  would 
increase  snowfall  so  even  more  suniight 
would  bounce  back  into  space. 

An  opposite  result  is  predicted  from  in- 
creased levels  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air 
Scientists  have  shown  that  the  amount  of 
this  gas  is  increasing  slightly  as  man  con- 
tinues to  burn  fossil  fuels. 

Carbon  dioxide  allows  sunlight  to  reach 
the  earth,  but  then  blocks  infra-red  radia- 
tion that  tries  to  leave  the  earth.  This  effect 
is  thought  to  lead  to  increasing  temperatures 
and  is  known  as  the  "greenhouse  effect." 

Scientists  believe,  indeed,  that  the  planet 
Venus  Is  the  victim  of  a  "runtiway  green- 
house effect." 

Scientists  believe,  indeed,  that  the  planet 
Venus  is  the  victim  of  a  "runaway  green- 
house effect, "  In  which  the  atmosphere  ab- 
sorbs so  much  energy  that  the  surface  tem- 
perature is  above  500  degrees  hot.  All  the 
substances  that  can  be  vaporized  at  those 
temperatures  are  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
they  keep  the  heat  there. 

Other  scientists  point  out  that  the  sun 
it.self  may  vary  the  amount  of  energy  it  sends 
to  Earth.  Stich  variations  might  show  up  on 
this  planet — and  others — as  Ice  ages  or  dis- 
tinct warm  spells. 

Changing  ocean  ctirrents,  too,  are  thought 
capable  of  altering  the  amount  of  sea  ice  in 
arctic  regions,  again  changing  the  amount  of 
sunlight  absorbed  by  the  Earth.  Elimination 
of  reflective  pack  ice  would  allow  arctic  wa- 
ters to  absorb  more  heat,  further  changing 
the  Earth's  energy  balance. 

What  happens  in  the  weather,  meteorolo- 
gists explain,  is  largely  controlled  by  the 
temperature  differences  between  the  equator 
and  the  poles.  The  greater  the  difference,  the 
harder  our  atmosphere  v.'orks  to  compensate. 
This  Involves  the  flow  of  rising  warm  air 
from  the  equator  northward.  As  It  rises,  this 
warm  air  drops  much  of  its  moisture  in  equa- 


torial rain  areas,  then  heads  for  polor  regions. 
About  a  third  of  the  way  to  the  poles  it 
descends  toward  the  Earth's  surface  to  create 
lilgh  pressure  zones — where  most  of  the 
Earth'.s  major  deserts  are. 

Some  of  this  air  flow  moveo  buck  towjird 
tile  equator — creating  the  well-known  trade 
winds — and  the  rest  flows  on  toward  tlie 
cold  poles.  As  it  moves,  however,  li  al.so 
cnrries  much  of  the  energy  given  to  the  flov.- 
by  the  spinning  motion  of  the  Earth  itself 
Thus  the'  wind,  as  it  approaches  the  poles, 
blows  even  stronger  from  the  west  to  lorin 
the  prevailing  westerlies  at  low  altitude  and 
the  fast  jet  streams  at  high  altitude. 

This  flowing  air  eventually  collides  with 
the  colci,  heavy  air  extending  outward  from 
the  poles.  A  mixiitre  of  the  two  Is  what 
meieorologisls  call  the  clrcumpolar  vortex. 
This  huge  circular  flow  is  disturbed  by  ob- 
stacles such  as  mountain  ranges,  which  causa 
waves  in  the  flow  pattern  Thus  changes  iu 
thes*  flow  patterns  can  be  blamed  for  the 
changing  weiithor,  esperially  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

Meteorologists  report,  then,  that  the 
greaier  the  difference  between  the  teinpera- 
,  -ire.s  at  the  equator  and  the  poles,  the  deeper 
more  numerous  are  t!ie  wa\es  that  are  cre- 
ated at  this  clrcumpolar  vortex. 

According  to  other  scientists,  the  strange, 
ccii.'-  \%inte'-'3  seen  in  western  areas  of  the 
United  .states  in  recent  years — and  New  Eng- 
land's balmier  winters — are  caused  by  a 
Eoutitv.ara  projection  of  one  of  the.se  waves 
oier  ti-.e  central  United  States.  It  tends  to 
draw  cold  air  down  along  its  western  boiind- 
t:ry.  then  pumps  it  'oack  north  again  in  the 
feast. 

What  ihi.s  amounts  to,  then,  if  the  equator- 
to-pole  pumps  work  harder,  will  be  changing 
weatiier  patterns — and  perhaps  more  severe 
weather — in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

The  effect,  as  a  hungry  world  is  seehig.  will 
be  felt  first  in  the  empty  stomachs  in  India, 
Pakistan,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

Mother  Nature,  unfortunately,  seems  to 
have  her  own  swift,  cruel  methods  for  pcpu- 
!i-i;:n  control. 


I  Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Oct.  6.  19741 

K;:nc;fr.  Death  Stalk  DRorcHr-SxRiCKLX 

Indian  Village 

( By  Matthew  V.  Storin) 

Pat  '.mau,  India. — Bhangla.  a  55-year-old 
mother  of  eight,  was  clutching  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  melon  under  her  soiled  aqua- 
colored  sari. 

When  she  met  a  foreigner  she  said  nothing 
but  extended  her  hand  from  inside  the  sari. 
In  her  palm  were  green  stems  with  small 
purple  hepds. 

A  friend  explained  that  she  and  Bhanpia 
had  been  in  the  woods  collecting  grasses  to 
ieed  their  children.  It  was  the  only  foewl 
the;-  had.  , 

The  frier.d.  Bindeshevari  Devi,  40.  lives  in 
the  village  of  Guri  In  Palamau  district  along 
the  border  between  the  states  of  Bihsr  and 
Madhya  Pradesh.  In  Palamau  they  have  suf- 
fered tlirough  drought  for  three  years  and 
1974  has  beer,  worse  than  the  others,  tarm- 
ers  say. 

Bhangia  ard  Bindeshevari  are  from  land- 
less families.  While  farmers  have  property 
to  sell  or  use  us  collateral  on  loans,  the  .so- 
called  'landless  laborers  "  are  t'ne  first  to  go 
hiinsry. 

Binileshevar:  says:  "There  is  no  work  and 
I  have  no  food  erair.s  to  give  to  the  chil- 
dren. When  the  fields  don't  provide  enough 
ffod  to  the  children,  they  Just  cry.  Only  for 
the  love  of  the  children  we  are  moving  in  tiie 
forest  collecting  any  kinri  of  grass.  But  it  is 
cf  no  help  really. 

•.As  for  us  (adults),  we  would  just  prefer 
to  die  than  to  live  in  these  conditions." 

The  people  of  Guri  village  claim  that  at 
lea^t    15    people    have    died    of    starvation 
receritly. 
The  villagers  produce   an  elderly  woman 
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Id  and  has  no 
o  one  to  tako 


to  the  uucarC" 
Generally  the 


bUnded  by  cataracts.  Her 
Hira.  "She  Is  about  60  years 
iv.oney  for  care,  no  food  and: 
cnr©  of  her."  a  man  explain 

Palamr.u  district  Is  lllusor 
ful  eye.  It  Is  not  a  dustbo 
Inndrcn.pe  Is  green,  though  a  paler  green 
tiian  one  .sees  In  late  sumr  er  India  under 
•  ood  conditions.  Occasional  y  the  gi-een  Is 
ijrokeii  by  a  field  of  yellow., 

A  closer  look  reveals  thai  the  pale  green 
flelds  are  rice  seedlings  t  at  were  never 
transplanted.  They  will  gh  >  no  food  this 
year.  The  yellow  is  corn  (nil  \ze)  which  has 
withered  from  lack  of  wateii 

Tho  farmers  plong  a  10-mi<  stretch  of  road 
la  Palamuu.  near  Daltongan  F,cy  they  have 
not  had  a  single  crop. 

KavUaJ  Ml?trl.  a  55-year  old  farmer  In 
Sa-nkha  village,  say^;:  -Thli  Is  the  worst 
t'.rought  we  have  ever  hid,  I'orse  than  the 
drought  In  1067.  All  crops  ha  e  dried  up.  We 
made  no  transplants  of  kha;  f  (spring)  rlc© 
seedlin'?s  and  the  maize  era  Ls  a  complete 
l.-iss.  'Inc-re  were  500  people  In  this  village 
but  half  have  left  for  anc  her  district  In 
search  of  emplormer.t." 

Mls'rl  l3  better  off  than  sc  ae: 

"I  Just  purchased  maize,  f  om  the  market. 
V,'e  manage  to  eat  two  meal^  usup.Uy,  though 
sometimes  wc  miss  one.  To  p  irchase  food  we 
take  money  as  loans  agaln.si   our  land." 

Mlstrl  has  seven  children.jtie  Is  pessimis- 
tic about  the  future: 

"Vil.atevcr  I  had  for  pro*rty  Is  already 
sold.  I  do  not  know  how  I  willmanage  In  the 
future. '■  lie  says  the  governmlnt'^'falr  price 
shop"  has  grain  only  once 
half  or  two  months. 

Of  a  dozen  farmers  Interv* 
mau  district,  net  one  reme 
co'-prnniont  relief  worker. 

Unlike  the  Punjab  which  h 
siderable  help  from  the  cent: 
there  is  not  a  single  tubewel 
pump  well  that  pushes  oujf  water  at  high 
pi-essure)  In  Palamau.  In  tl';^  PunJ:-.b  almost 
cverv  farm  has  p.t  least  one.? 

The  conventional  wells  that  farmers  have 
In  Pul;<.m:.u  have  gone  dry.  Long  trips  are 
made  t^i  obtain  drinking  water  from  streams 
ond  other  natural  sources. 

There  i.s  little  other  work  in  Palamau. 
The  farmers  can  be  seen  silting  v.ith  their 
wives  and  children  In  circles  and  semiclrcle.s 
near  their  homes.  Children  are  not  sickly 
looking  lor  the  most  part,  although  most  do 
iirt  seem  to  engage  in  active  play. 

One  boy,  caring  for  his  little  brother,  ap- 
pears to  have  occasional  dizzy  spells  as  they 
.st.T.nd  by  the  side  or  the  road.  But  when  his 
picture  Is  going  to  be  taken,  the  older  boy 
^miles  briefly. 

In  a  group  that  pathers  to  talk  with  a 
newspaper  reporter  in  Gurl,  the  adults  point 
out  a  four-year-old  boy  with  no  clothes.  Ho 
is  not  ill.  they  Insist,  "but  he  Is  always  him- 
^y."  He  also  smiles  when  a  camera  Ls  pointed 
hi.s  way. 

Several  miles  up  the  road  teenage  boys 
are  playing  soccer.  It  is  the  only  physical 
exertioir  seen  along  thl5  stretch  ol  road. 

Dewan  Pairdey,  who  lives  in  the  village  of 
Bhaudar,  is  a  farmer  of  rice  aird  corn,  "lliere 
Is  nothing.  All  have  dried  up,"  he  says. 

I'Sr.cIev  remarks  with  a  ira?e  of  hum.or 
that  the  government  has  Bually  come  up 
with  c  workable  fr.mily  planning  scheme. 
"Nov.'  they  have  developed  a  t:st  (incentive) 
for  a  small  family  due  to  the  high  price.-s, 
^hortages  and  scrj-cities."  he  says. 

Pandey  has  20  grandchildren  living  In  his 
hcusehold  and  It  took  the  family  Just  two 
months  to  con-sume  the  only  v.-heat  he  could 
Lrov  ehis  year. 


fry  one  and  a 
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"Easy  on  the  Wormwood"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday,  October  5,  1974, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star-News  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printQfi  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Easy  on  the  Wormwood 

Our  heart  went  out  to  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  in  his  recent  bitter  outburst 
ftgain.st  the  rlsl.ig  price  of  hamburgers  In  the 
Senate  cafeteria.  It  seemed  only  yesterday 
when  something  almost  as  basic  as  the  BUI 
of  Rights  co.st  60  cents. 

Now  it's  75.  No  wonder  the  teitalor  sput- 

E.it  how  docs  the  Senate's  new,  outrageous 
7j-cent  hamburcer.  compojcd  of  4  ounces  of 
ground  chuck,  compare  with  hamburgers  In 
the  r':nl  world,  tlie  hr.hiburgers  ordinary 
mortals  eat?  Well,  v;e  set  out  to  see. 

East  of  the  Capitol,  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE,  there  is  a  string  of  restaurants 
axid  cnrryouts  all  uithin  an  ea.^y  v. alk  of  the 
outrageous  Senate  cafeteria — or.  if  one  has 
checked  v.'lth  one's  doctor  first,  an  easy 
jog — and  here's  the  hamburger  picture 
liicre : 

One  of  the  bipgect  a. id  most  c>:pe:islve 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  hamburgers  Is  served 
at  the  Hawk  and  Dove — a  6-ounce  Job  with 
cole  slaw,  frcr.ch  fries,  lettuce  r.nd  tomato. 
For  $1.05. 

The  Pej'.n-Dell  carryout  has  a  4!2-ounco 
burger  with  lettuce,  tomato  and  mayon- 
naise for  90  cents. 

The  A  &  K  Rest.aurant  has  what  It  de- 
scrl'o.is  ao  a  half-potmd  "charburger"  with 
french  fries  for  $1.95. 

SheriU's  Restaurant  scive";  .i  4-Gunco  bur- 
ger for  75  cents.  We  asked  Dorothy  PoUto, 
tlic  manager,  wh.i.t  comes  with  It.  "Mustard 
and  ketchup,"  she  said.  "Tliat's  it." 

Mr.  Heiuy's  basic  4-ovnicer  Is  kept  from 
feeliiig  ioaely  by  a  haj.dful  of  pctalo  chips — 
$1.35. 

McDonald's,  which  has  sold  14  billion  of 
them,  has  priced  its  basic  hamburger  at  CO 
cent.'?.  It  comes  with  ketchup,  mustard,  on- 
ions ond  a  slice  of  pickle  and  weighs,  they 
.say,  96.8  grams.  That's  3.39  ounces,  more  or 
less. 

The  Tune  Inn  Serves  a  3  Vi -ounce  burger 
that  comes  with  chips,  tomato,  lettuce  and 
onion  a'ld  costs  $1.  The  Tune  Inn  Is  not 
exactly  Cordon  Bleu,  but  Joseph  A.  Nardelll, 
the  owner,  is  proud  of  the  dollar  deal.  "I'm 
talking  about  hamburger,"  he  said.  "I'm  not 
talking  about  bread.  I'm  talking  about 
meat." 

At  Mike  Palm's,  a  4-otuice  burger  with 
french  fries,  lettuce,  tomato  and  slice  of 
pickle  costs  $1.45 

Conclusions: 

1.  Humphrey  doesn't  know  v.-hen  he's  well 
off. 

2.  Tlme.s  are  tougher  on  the  street. 

3.  The  country  is  In  terrible  shape. 


EASY  ON  THE  WORMWOOD 

Mr.    ALLEN.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   that  the  editorial 


TllZ  TRINITY  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH,  ALEXAI>T)RIA,  VA. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  events  are  occurring  these 
days  to  remind  lis  of  the  approach  of 
the  Bicentennial  and  to  add  to  the  col- 
lected knowledge  of  our  proud  histoi-y. 

A  recently  published  book  entitled  "A 
■Watermelon  Icr  God,"  which  has  juft 
come  to  my  attention,  makes  a  ma.ior 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  area 
around  our  Nation's  capital. 

Tills  book,  vritlen  by  Dr.  Fern  C.  Slu- 
kei'ibroeker,  who  holds  a  Ph.  D.  in  histoi-y 
from  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis, 
is  a  history  of  Tiinity  United  Methodist 


Ch-orch  of  Alexandria,  "Va.,  and  the  city 
it  has  served  for  200  years. 

Trinity,  one  of  the  oldest  Methodist 
churchss  in  America,  will  celebrate  its 
200th  anniversarj'  in  November.  "A 
Watermelon  for  God"  details  not  only 
the  development  of  this  chiuch,  but  also 
the  early  history  of  Alexandria. 

"A  Watermelon  for  God"  tells  of  the 
first  Methodists  in  northern  Virginia  and 
Alexandria — probably  as  early  as  the 
late  1760's.  The  first  documentary  proof 
of  Methodists  in  tills  tov/n  on  the  Po- 
tomac stems  from  October  1772,  v.lien 
two  Mot!iOd!5t  itinerants,  Robert  Wil- 
liams and  William  Watters,  passed 
tlirough  the  town  en  thair  way  from 
Marylcaid  to  rTorloli'. 

On  November  20,  1774,  the  flr,st  Mctli- 
odist  society — a  small  group  of  some  12 
members — was  formed.  This  group,  led 
by  a  17-year-old  preacher  by  the  name 
of  William  Duke,  was  to  grow  over  the 
years  into  the  present  congregation  of 
1,000  members.  The  church  has  had 
three  buildings,  the  third  and  prer.ent 
edifice  h.iving  been  erected  in  1942.  Tlie 
Reverend  Lester  D.  Nave,  a  native  of 
eastern  Tennessee,  is  the  present  pastor. 

In  om-  Bicentennial  we  want  to  know 
of  the  men  and  women  of  colonial  days — ■ 
how  they  fought  for  freedom  of  religion, 
.speech,  the  press,  and  assembly.  We 
want  to  know  not  only  the  history  of 
our  Nation  as  a  v.hoie,  but  the  individ- 
ual chronicles  of  the  various  institutions, 
such  as  our  churches,  which  played  key 
roles  in  the  early  development  of  our 
Nation. 

In  Dr.  Stulienbroeker's  book  you  will 
find  mention,  for  example,  of  General 
Lafayette  at  the  head  of  an  American 
Anny  coming  through  Alexandria  in 
1781.  You  will  find  an  account  of  colo- 
nial militiamen,  mobilized  to  defend 
ti-ifir  freedom  against  George  III,  going 
to  church.  You  will  find  an  account  of 
tlie  .arief  of  Alexandrians  over  the  de?th 
of  our  first  President  in  1799  and  the 
memorial  services  held  in  his  honor. 

Most  importantly,  "A  Watei'melon  for 
Cod"  tells  of  the  faith  of  hard-working 
Americans  seeking  to  build  a  chm'ch  in 
a  new  land  of  freedom. 

We  salute  the  Trinity  United  Meth- 
odist Church,  2  years  older  than  the 
Nation.  The  stoiT  of  its  200  years  is  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  our  Bicen- 
tennial celebration. 


HEN  ay  F.  TRIONF.  NOMINEE  FOR 
REAPPOINTMENT  TO  THE  BOARD 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  CORPORATION 
FOR  HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  Henry 
F.  Trione,  recently  nominated  for  re- 
appointment to  the  Board  of  the  National 
Cori)oraticn  for  Housing  Partnerships,  is 
a  naiicnally  known  figure  in  the  mort- 
gage banking  indu&tiT. 

He  bc?gan  his  mortgage  banking  career 
in  1548  in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  when  he 
established  Sonoma  Mortgage  Coip.  In 
1968,  with  seven  offices  and  corporate  as- 
sets of  £ome  $400  milUon.  the  firm  Trione 
presided  over  as  president  merged  with 
the  oldest  bank  in  the  West.  Wells  Fargo. 
Trione  continued  to  head  the  mortgage 
hanking  activities  as  vice  pre.?ident  and 
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manager  of  the  Sonoma  Mortgage  Di- 
vision of  Wells  Fargo  Bank.  He  was 
named  senior  vice  president  in  1970  and 
in  1973,  when  the  division  became  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  under  the 
name  Wells  Fargo  Mortgage  Co.,  Trione 
became  chairman  of  the  board. 

He  is  currently  a  member  of  the  boards 
of  Masonite  Corp.  and  Air  Carrier  Supply 
nnd  .serves  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association. 

Trione  played  a  major  role  in  estab- 
lishing Annadel  Farms,  Sonoma  Comity, 
as  one  of  the  largest  State  parks  in  his 
native  California. 

He  serves  on  the  advisory  committee 
of  the  State  of  California  Department  of 
Rehabilitation,  is  a  member  and  past 
president  of  the  Northern  California 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  and  a 
member  ana  past  director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Mortgage  Bankers  Association. 

He  resides  in  Sonoma  County  at  Santa 
Rose  where  he  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Empire  College  of  Commerce  and 
Law. 

Trione  was  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing the  United  Crusade  for  both  Sonoma 
and  Mendocino  counties,  as  well  as  the 
Sonoma  County  Volunteer  Bureau  and 
the  Sonoma  County  Sheltered  Workshop 
for  the  handicapped. 

In  San  Francisco.  Trione  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
A.«sociation. 

Trione  was  born  in  Humboldt  County 
In  1920.  He  was  gradunted  in  1941  from 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Prior  to  establishing  Sonoma  Mortgage 
Corp.  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

I  welcome  and  support  Mr.  Trione's  re- 
nomination.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  easily 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  wish  him 
every  success  as  he  resumes  his  excellent 
service  on  the  Board  of  the  National  Cor- 
poration for  Housing  Partnerships. 


THE  SENATE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  AC- 
TIVITIES COMPLETES  ITS  TASK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities,  which  was 
created  by  Senate  Resolution  60  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1974,  to  investigate  the  series  of 
tragedies  known  collectively  as  the 
Watergate  affair,  has  completed  its  mis- 
sion, and  filed  its  final  report  and  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  with  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
comments  on  its  work  which  appeared  in 
Time  for  July  22,  1974.  Newsweek  for 
J'uly  22.  1^74,  and  the  New  York  Times 
for  July  25,  1974.  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mitcriul 
wf;s  ordered  to  be  priiited  in  the  Kec- 
CRD.  as  loUov'.s: 

(From  Time  magauine,  July  22,  li)74| 

Th£  Ervin  Committee's  Last  Hcbuah 

The   Senate   Watergate  committee   passed 

'l!»;iy  Into  history  last  week — and  with  It 

r.n   extraordinary    episode    In   congressional 

•innals.  Having  accomplished  Its  primary  ob- 

if^ctlve— to  inform  the  U.S.  public  about  the 

'■  cts  and  dimensions  of  the  Watergate  case— 

the   committee   bequeathed  the  continuing 

investigation  to  a  host  of  other  legislative 


and  Judicial  bodies.  But  before  It  expired,  It 
issued  one  last  broadside:  a  350-page  staS 
report  alleging,  among  other  things,  that 
leftover  campaign  funds  had  been  used  by 
President  Nixon's  good  friend  C.  G.  ("Bebe") 
P.ebozo  to  pay  for  various  major  improve- 
ments to  the  Nixon  properties  at  Key  Bis- 
cayne  and  for  a  pair  of  platinum-set  dia- 
mond earrings  that  the  President  gave  to 
Pat  In  1972  for  her  60th  birthday. 

Then,  finally,  on  a  warm  sitmmer  day,  the 
conmltlee  assembled  for  a  closing  ceremony 
i'l  the  marbled  Old  Senate  Caucus  Room. 
At  the  Ions;  table  sat  the  Senators  and  key 
staff  members,  like  a  senior  class  on  gradua- 
lion  day.  Only  four  of  the  committee's  seven 
membeip  were  present:  Chairman  Sarn  Ervin, 
Lov.ell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.,  Joseph  M.  Montoya 
and  Daniel  K.  Inouyc.  Vice  Chairman  How- 
nd  H.  Baker  Jr.  was  home  in  Tennessee; 
Herman  E.  Talmadge  was  b\;r.y  elsewhere; 
and  Edward  J.  Gurney  wa5  be.sct  by  troubles 
of  his  own. 

Attention  focused  naturally  on  .Sam  Ervin, 
now  serving  the  la.«it  of  his  20  years  in  the 
Senate.  Through  some  ten  weeks  of  televised 
hearir.gs  last  sammer  he  had  become,  at  the 
end  of  his  cjireer,  a  folk  hsro.  a  landmaric  of 
Integrity.  .As  Tims  Correspondent  Stanley 
Cloud  ob.served  last  week:  "Sam  Ervin  hadn't 
been  discovered  a>.  a  result  of  Watergate;  he 
had  simply  been  there  waiting,  as  tho\igh  his 
entire  life  hatj  Ijeen  a  preparation  for  this 
final  service." 

After  paying  tribute  to  his  colleagi'.es  and 
to  the  committee  staff,  Ervin  was  presented 
with  a  10-lb.  sausage  by  Committee  Counsel 
Samuel  Dash,  in  recognition  of  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Ronald  Ziegler's  denuncia- 
tion of  the  committee's  special  report  on  Re- 
bozo  as  "v.armcd-over  baloney."  Then  Sam 
Er\ln  delivered  a  short  speech,  quoting  right 
and  left  fiom  his  favorite  writings,  and  it 
w.xs  over. 

WITHOUT     DHMAGOCVFEY 

'.Vhatcvcr  i;.s  weakiiesses — e.Kcessae  leaking 
asd  petty  rivalries — the  committee  accom- 
plished its  basic  task.  After  a  year  and  a  half 
<.'x  e\iiicnce.  it  had  rpent  about  ^2  million 
of  tl'.e  public's  money,  produced  13  volumes 
and  5,858  pages  of  testimony,  and  written  a 
three-volume  2,217-page  final  report.  With- 
out engaging  in  dema?:oguery  a;id  without 
acting  as  prosecutor  or  persecutor,  the  com- 
mittee had  laid  out  the  basic  story  of  Water- 
gate as  clearly  and  fully  as  It  could.  More- 
over, it  had  largely  carried  out  this  task  in 
public,  .so  that  the  American  people  would 
be  able  to  make  their  own  decisions  about 
who  was  telling  the  truth  and  who  was  not. 

The  committee's  special  report  on  Bebe  Re- 
bozo's  expenditures  was  not  particularly  im- 
portant for  the  amounts  of  money  involved. 
Compared  with  the  abuses  of  power  already 
doctmiented  hi  the  Watergate  aJTalr,  for  ex- 
ample, the  allegation  that  Rebozo  spent  $4,- 
532.38  la  leftover  campaign  funds  for  earrings 
for  Pat  Nixon  would  not  ordinarily  have 
been  of  much  consequence.  But  it  was  per- 
ceived as  a  vivid  symbol,  calling  immediately 
to  mind  a  much  younger  Richard  Nixon  who 
braftged  on  television  that  his  wife  wore  only 
a  "respectable  Republican  cloth  coat."  Strate- 
gically, the  allegation  was  also  Important  to 
InvestiTCCors  'oeca'isc  it  helped  them  tr.^ce 
the  mea.i^  by  vshich  much  of  Nixon's  cam- 
pal.:?n  fiuut,  had  apparo'itly  been 
■lar.iidered." 

The  retort _ane;,'e3  that  the  $4,5J2.:-.3  por- 
tion of  the  $.T.650  spent  on  the  earrings  v.-as 
criiTlnally  derived  from  campaign  funds  and 
that  Bebe  Rebozo  attempted  to  dLsguise  the 
money's  source  by  transferring  It  In  and  out 
of  four  separate  Florida  bank  accounts.  The 
$4,562.38,  the  report  charges,  was  part  of 
iSo.OOO  that  Rebozo  withdrew  on  AprU  15, 
1969,  from  the  Florida  Nixon  for  President 
Committee  account  in  the  Key  Biscayne 
BMik  and  Trust  Company — which  he  heads — 
a«U  immediptely  deposited  In  a  trust  ac- 
count ui  the  !!amc  of  his  lawyer,  Thomas  H. 
Wakefield. 


NICE    DISCOUNT 

Then,  on  June  28,  1972,  the  report  con- 
tinues, Rebozo  (or  his  lawj-er)  transferred 
$4,562.38  to  another  Wakefield  trust  account 
In  the  Key  Biscayne  bank,  inmiedlately 
transferred  $5,000  from  this  account  to  still 
another  Wakefield  trust  account  In  the  First 
National  Bai^k  of  Miami,  and  finally  bought 
a  $5,000  cashier's  check  payable  to  New  York 
Jeweler  Harry  Winston — all  In  the  same  day. 
The  rest  of  the  cost  of  the  $5,650  eari-rings 
was  covered  by  two  personal  checks — one 
from  Richard  Nixon  (for  S560).  the  other 
from  l\i.=i  personal  secretary,  Rose  Mary  Woods 
(for  $90).  The  sale  was  apparently  made  by 
Win-itoii's  man  in  Washington,  the  late  Don 
Carnava'e,  v.ho  was  a  close  friend  of  Miss 
Woods.  The  earrings  containing  20  diam.onds, 
vere  delivered  to  a  presidential  aide,  Lieut. 
Commander  Alex  Larzelers.  and  the  bill  was 
marked  "Please  send  to  Rose  Mary  Woods." 
Tho  earrings  were  sub<:equently  appraised  by 
Carnavale  at  $9,000 — Indicating  that  Win- 
cton   gave   Nixon   a   nice  discount. 

Rebozo  admitted  to  the  committee  that 
the  $4.5ij2.38  had  originated  from  campaign 
funds,  but  maintained  that  It  was  a  proper 
reimbvirscment  to  him  of  money  he  had 
spent  on  campaign  co?ts.  The  Ervin  commit- 
tee Kr^w  the  transaction  differently.  "This 
complex  four-stage  process  of  payment  for 
thi.s  gift,"  declared  Its  report,  "concealed  the 
fact  that  the  funds  originated  from  con- 
tributions to  the  1968  campaign  and  were 
uUimateiy  used  by  Rebozo  on  behalf  of 
President  Nixon." 

The  report  also  charges  that  Rebozo  used 
various  trust  accounts  (again  In  the  name 
cf  Thomas  'Wakefield  or  his  law  firm)  for 
the  deposit  and  transfer  of  at  least  $20,000 
In  $100  bills,  and  that  these  funds  were  sub- 
sequently used  to  pay  for  part  of  the  $45.- 
621.15  in  improvements  to  the  Nlxons'  Key 
Bi-cayne  properties.  There  Improvements  In- 
ciu  ied  a  nev,'  swimming  pool  and  accessories. 
■.\  ^replace,  a  putting  green  and  a  billiard 
t:\b!e. 

■V/heth?r  specific  laws  were  violated  In  the 
alleged  use  of  campaign  funds  for  private 
purposes  is  subject  to  varj'ing  legal  Inter- 
pretations. But  certo.lnly  such  fuiids  would 
be  taxable,  and  there  is  no.  record  that  the 
conunitice  could  find  showiixg  that  the 
President  pai-i  any  income  tax  on  thsm.  Nor. 
.iccorUing  to  the  committee.  Is  there  any 
record  that  Rebozo  filed  a  required  U.S.  gift 
ta.x  return  for  1969,  1970,  1971  or  1972  on 
an\  improvem.ents  of  more  than  $3,000  that 
he  m.vj  have  made  to  Nixon  properties  from 
his  own  funds.  The  committee  noted  that 
the  only  record  of  a  reimbursement  to  Re- 
boz-o  by  the  President  had  been  a  check  for 
fl3.642  52.  Issued  In  August  1973  at  a  time 
whei^.  Rebozo's  affairs  were  being  actively 
liivestigated  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\-- 
Ice  as  wrll  as  by  the  Watergate  committee 
itself. 

Ip.deed,  Rebo;^  seems  to  have  condttcted 
his  business  affairs  v.-ith  consl.stent  vague- 
ness. When  asked  by  the  Watergate  com- 
mittee earlier  this  year  whether  he  had  ever 
been  reimbursed  for  bills  that  he  paid  for  " 
improvements  to  th»  Nixon  properties,  he 
replied:  "Yes,  I  say,  usually,  I'm  not  goins? 
to  Pltplck  with  the  President.  If  there's 
ronething  I  think  he  should  have,  I  might 
jUFt  -o  r.head  and  do  it  without  even  him 
knovvnig  about  !•:  He  jtist  doesn't  concern 
l.imseK  at  all  with  financial  problems;  never 
ha*;. ' 

Tlie  (cmmittee  failed  in  what  had  been  a 
primary  purpose  of  the  Rebozo  Investigation: 
to  establish  a  definite  link  between  Rebozo's 
ev.neiidltures  on  the  President's  behalf  and 
the  $100,000  campaign  contribution  from 
Billionaire  Howard  Hughes.  The  refwrt  al- 
leges but  does  not  prove  that,  coutrarv  to 
Rebozo's  sworn  testimony,  he  did  not  leave 
the  Hughes  contribution  Intact  in  a  safe- 
deposit  box  for  three  years  before  returning 
it  to  a  Hughes  representative  In  June  1973. 
As  previouly  reported,  the  President's  for- 
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mer  lawyer,  Herbert  Kulnibach,  told  the  com- 
mittee that  Rebozo  had  told  him  that  he 
gave  part  of  the  $100,000  to  the  President's 
brothers,  Edward  and  P.  Donald  Nixon,  to 
Mirs  W-JOds,  and   to  "iinnamed  others." 

SrtCI.M,  ACCOUNf 

The  report  contains  some  iasciiiatins  de- 
iails  a'joiit  Kebok:o  s  role  ab  a  part-time  po- 
litical fund  i-aiser.  I.i  Fjbraaiy  lli'3f».  accord- 
ing to  'a  White  Iion=.e  mDinorandum.  Nixon 
a.sk€d  Retc'zo  to  solicit  Biilioiiaire  J.  Taul 
Getty  ill  London  for  "major"  tii!i:ipai^n  con- 
trioutioiLs — only  a  few  months  after  he  had 
completed  his  vlrtorlous  campHipn  for  the 
presidency.  Oetty  biiiceoiteutiy  conuibuled 
$125,0»0  to  the  1972  S-^pu. )Ucan  cii.ipaltai.  In 
early  19C9,  Rebozo  ejtaijUshed  u  special  ac- 
covint  in  his  Key  Bl?;cayi\e  ban^  to  pav  for 
what  he  described  :v3  ••AdiaUilitrati,>u-coJi- 
r.ectcd  costs";  this  vas  the  a'tcount  from 
which,  the  "earrmg  "  iiind-i  v.c.c  \,it:i<.aa.vn 
oi»  June  28.  1'j72. 

The  special  report  on  E«bo:?o  a^id  Ills 
friends  was  b;!t  one  part  of  the  complete 
report  that  the  Ssn,\ie  Watergate  commit- 
tee i.ssued.  Within  liii""  exhaustive  document, 
based  on  the  testlmo.iy  and  other  evidence, 
are  35  .suggestions  lor  bOvcrnmCitl  i»'oiiii. 

SPENDII-'B  CiilllNO 

Aiiong  these  wo'.'ld  be  the  fstTl:Us]-.riic'nt 
of  an  ofllce  of  "put;)'c  attornev" — a  sort  of 
permanent  version  of  the  Speciil  Watergate 
3'rx>secntor — who  wo-.ilrt  prosecute  crimltial 
cases  Involving  conflU-ts  of  interest  within 
the  E.xpcutlve  Branch.  The  committee  favored 
setting  lip  a  nonpartisan  election  commis- 
sion to  enforce  siatute.s  vgovernlng  cam- 
paign contrlbutlo!..'j  and  Jxpenditiircs.  It 
proposed  that  casli  rontribBtioi''s  by  an  in- 
dividual be  limited  to  $lfMilt!i«>t  totr.l  con- 
tributions by  any  person 
candidate  be  limited  to  *.'3.C 
overall  spending  in  any  p^ 
paign  be  limited  to  an  amo^ 
for  every  citizen  of  votinsr 


a  presidential 
and  that  the 
Ksidential    cam- 
it  equal  to  IS*' 
ge.  (Tills  would 
to  :  ppro\l- 


hold   the    1976  campaign 
matelv  $17  million.) 

At  the  ckising  cercmonjSlp^t  weeU.  a  re- 
porter a^ked  Sam  Fril'i  wSy  the  committee 
had  faaed  to  state  in  its  report  any  con- 
clusions about  the  responsibility  for  tlie 
Watergate  scandal.  Krvin  replied  that  it  was 
possible  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  hor'  e  in  two 
ways.  You  could  draw  the  picture  of  a  horse, 
with  a  \ery  good  liUeness.  Or  you  could 
draw  the  picture  ar.rt  v.i'ite  under  it.  "This 
is  a  horse."  Well,  .said  Sam  Ervin,  "we  Just 
drew  the  picture." 

[From  Newsweek  n'-rganiue,  July  22.  10741 
Sam  Ebvix's  Last  HAaavMPu 

It  has  been  a  year  and  a  half  since  the 
Senate  Watergate  committee  began  its  task, 
and  Just  over  a  year  since  tl^ie  nation  watched 
transfixed  as  former  White  House  counsel 
Jotm  W.  Dean  III  delivered  his  j'accu.ie  to 
the  wary  senators.  The  committee  has  been 
reduced  to  somnolent  murmuring  for 
months,  and  not  even  a  torrent  of  leaks 
about  its  long-overdue  final  report  could 
rouae  much  interest  in  this  season  of  Im- 
peachment. But  when  the  three-\olume, 
2.299-page  report  finally  emerged  last  week, 
it  showed  that  Sam  Ervln  and  his  band  still 
had  a  wallop  left.  la  an  exhaustive.  350-page 
section,  the  report  provided  the  most  dam- 
iiging  evidence  yet  that  Richard  Nixon  had 
secretly  and  possibly  Illegally  enhanced  his 
personal  wealth  with  political  campaign  con- 
tributions— and  It  suggested  the  existence  of 
a  "olu5ih  fund"  of  unknown  size,  managed  by 
the  President's  longtim.e  friend,  C.  O.  (Debe) 
Hebozo. 

Tlie  report  was  otherwise  a  long  retracing 
of  the  path  that  the  committee  had  blazed 
a  year  ago  In  Its  probe  of  wrongdoing  during 
the  Preiiidentlal  campaign  of  1972.  That  peri- 
od, the  senators  said,  had  been  "character- 
ized by  corruption,  fraud,  and  abuse  of  of- 


clal  power,"  but  they  refused  to  assign  In- 
dividual responsibility.  "Some  people  draw  a 
picture  of  a  horse  and  then  write  'horse'  un- 
der It,"  chaii-man  Ervin  explained.  "We  Just 
ilre'.v  tLe  horse."  Still,  the  committee's  con- 
clusions showed  through  In  its  37  specific 
legislative  recommendations  for  preventing 
future  abuses.  The  proposed  legislation 
voiild  rein  in  the  President,  subject  the  Jus- 
tice DcpartJient  to  scrutiny  and  give  Con- 
prpoS  more  authority  over  a  runaway  exocu- 
tUe  brn.nch. 

n,MT,-<t.  )  r.r-(jMr,iiN!).\iioN 

T!:o  ni'.ist  rudlciLl  recoirmeurtatlon  was  f';r 
a  pernianc'it  office  of  puMic  r.ttornRy.  to  he 
'lamcd  by  the  Judleiiry  ind  approved  by  the 
Senate.  1  iic  ati.3rni>-. .  tlie  report  suLgests, 
•■w.itilu  i-.vt  b»  onl."  p  '.■  po"lsl  pr.''-"'utor'  but, 
an  ombuiisnira'."  wit'i  ncco.s.s  to  executive 
riCi-rd."  nnd  rt  fr.-inihi?c  to  Investi.^atc  any  ap- 
parent nuoi".oiidi:rf  by  the  Adminlslratinn. 
Kcliectli-.i;  en  lh.->  •  plv--l-,?r.s"  cperallon.  the 
committee  wtnUl  tan  Intellipenre  gtitherirt; 
b7  the  Whlto  Huttse-  it  would  also  incroase 
Conyrf -.sionp.!  s-.'p.^/vision  of  f-^e  FBI.  IPS 
and  CIA.  Vilille  sevcrtSi'  resfricii-'g  all  com- 
munlr.x'ion  bf'lween  t!\e  IRS  and  the  White 
House,  li'e  coiv.mittee  ciTercd  a  list  cf  re- 
Pirlctioiis  on  dirty  c?.!r:ppl!;n  tricks.  And  tn 
the  senion  on  Rcbco.  the  comiiilttee  p.t- 
t.iched  a  re^cinmo-.idntion  thr>t-  PresfcJents 
and  Vl-a  Presidents  l3C  rer!nir2d  to  make  full 
dlsclo.'^iire  anmmliv  of  all  Inc^ne  a-nd  gifts. 

It  was  in  the  iMirnveling  of  Rebo7-o's  t'l. 
Irlcate  fiunn''!nl  ties  to  Mr.  N!v<^n  that  Ih" 
report  covered  new  grotmd.  The  thrust  of  the 
cV.argo  v.fs  that,  frr^m  19G3  to  l?T>.  Ff^h.To 
had  '.iJPd  a  ramplex  set  of  bank  pcccunts  in 
the  «i>n-.e  of  his  lawyer.  Thomas  H.  W-w:--- 
flcld,  to  funnel  more  tlian  $.50,rior)  to  Ihc 
President's  personal  use— and  the  iivpMc  - 
ticn  V;as  that  at  least  part  of  that  Fum  miiv 
have  ccme  from  the  mysterinus  'lOO.OOO  c  .s}, 
gift  of  billionaire  Howird  Hu';hes.  Aceord- 
InR  to  the  report.  Rebozo  h.Td  dr*pnslted  siz- 
able funds — including  at  least  .■520,000  in 
SlOO  hills— In  three  trust  accounts  held  by 
Wakefield.  Out  of  those  he  paid  $45,621.15 
for  improvements  on  Mr.  Nixon's  Key  Bis- 
cayne  properties.  Inf-ludlng  a  swimming  pool. 
a  ftrenlnce  and  nn  Arnold  Palmer  putting; 
preen.  Th<»re  might  have  been  more  such 
cxpf-nditure'?.  the  rr^port  speculated,  but 
Re>>n-'o  had  refused  to  comply  wi'h  sub- 
pf>enp.s  for  his  financial  records. 

ro-«^i'i!ly  the  most  damning  sinplo  rharcje 
by  committee  investigators  w.-is  tha-  5-4.562  38 
In  cfimp.iign  funds  had  gone  toward  the 
purchase  by  Mr.  Ni.ion  of  some  platinum- 
fnd-diamond  earrla£,s  for  Ms  wife's  60th 
birthday  in  1972.  Long  before,  money  left 
over  from  the  President's  1968  campaign 
had  been  deposited  In  the  r.ccouiit  of  the 
Florida  Nl\on  for  President  Committee,  cou- 
trollfcd  by  Rebor.o.  in  Rebozo's  Key  BL^cayue 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  In  1969  Rebozo  had  trans- 
ferred $0,000  from  that  account  to  auoUier 
in  his  bank,  the  latter  In  Wakefield's  name. 
There  v.ere  some  wlthdrav.als  that  jear,  then 
none  until  June  23.  1972.  the  report  charged. 
V  htu  Rebozo  transferred  the  rcm.ilnlng  bal- 
aitce  -  $4.502.38 — to  a  trust  account  of  Wake- 
field's law  firm;  then  $5,000  was  moved  from 
there  to  a  fourth  account  In  First  National 
Bank  of  Miami.  Later  that  day,  $5,000  wr.s 
withdrawn  in  a  cashier's  check,  payable  to 
Harry  Winston,  the  New  York  Jeweler.  Win- 
ston's records  also  show  a  $560  check  from 
Mr.  Nixon's  Washington  bank  and  a  $90 
check  from  his  secretary,  Rose  Mary  Wootls, 
apparently  to  cover  an  unanticipated  rilffer- 
ence  in  the  price  of  the  earrings. 

SWI:,-VIING    TOOL 

Rebo/.o  conceded  that  the  $4..i62  cume 
from  camapign  funds,  the  report  said,  but 
he  maintained  that  the  money  was  owed  to 
him  for  his  own  undocumented  expenditures 
during  the  campaign.  But  if  Reb07x>  was  mak- 
ing Mr.  Nixon  a  gilt  totaling  about  $50,000. 


the  report  said,  he  failed  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary gift  tax.  While  the  transfer  might  have 
been  a  loan,  the  only  record  of  reimburse- 
ment by  the  President  noted  In  the  report 
was  a  $13,642.52  check  for  the  swimming 
pool — i~si;ed  la  mld-1973,  when  the  cam- 
mitiee  was  already  probing  the  Hughes  con- 
tribution. The  Coopers  &  Lybrand  audit  cf 
Mr.  Nix.ir/s  fiiiiinces  last  year  reflec'.,ed  n.j 
pu"h  debt  ti  Rebozo.  The  aurtUcrs.  in  f.irt. 
hrd  not  l-cn  told  of  the  $4.5.f)21  worth  cf 
i^riprovtn'er.ts  on  Key  Biscayne.  alt^iou^h 
the  rrport  said  t'.iat  Mr.  Nixon  Irnew  thai 
t^.e  I:npr"vements  had  been  made  and  hncj 
in°t  onco  wich  a  contractr^r. 

Even  ini-.vo  poterii-'lly  dama^iirs  w.'is  tlie 
report's  si'sgeslion  foat  the  $i»0.000  may 
liave  be-n  only  t'ne  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  Only 
one  mo'.i'n  after  t'.ie  fir.=,t  Nixon  Inau^ura- 
tiop.  tl>e  report  di«clcr,ed.  H.  R.  H-;lc',em;in 
write  John  Ehrlichmm:  "Belje  Rebozo  hr-s 
boen  cslicd  by  tlie  President  to  contact 
J.  Pin!  Qjtty  in  London  regarding  major 
cout-iViuions.  .  .  The  fur.ds  should  go  to 
rrim:  op'.-r.ttlag  e:;tity  other  thaia  the  |Re- 
publlcr^nl  Natiiinal  Committee  so  that  we 
r^t.vn  lull  control  of  their  use."  That  plan 
wr<;  i.Ter  abar.cioned,  but  tv>'0  months  later 
IfeboL'o  wrote  to  Herbert  Kalmbach,  the 
I'rcr,i('?nl"s  lawyer  nnd  fund  raiser,  about 
n  fu".d  i;e  would  maintain  In  Florida  to  "take 
c.ire  of  frequent  admlnlstration-cotmected 
cost'-.."  That  fund  bc^au.  Senate  Investiga- 
tors s'l-jpect,  v.ith  the  relatively  modest 
ir.-nsj'-^r  of  :J3.000— but  V.'iii:efleld  and  roiin^r 
Hi'Idenian  aide  Laurence  Hlgby  have  men- 
tlonea  amounts  between  $200,000  and  $400.- 
000.  Whatever  the  sl/e.  Newswefk's  Nichola.s 
Horrcck  learned,  committee  investicator.3  bc- 
Ucv*  thot  .secret  donations  may  have  come 
from  tnciivlduals  seeking  government  r.^vor; 

The  mystery  surrounding  Rebozo'o  han- 
f'i;ng  of  the  $100,000  gift  from  Hughes,  ti  c 
probers  charge,  was  on'y  deepened  by  aii  IRS 
iuve.stii'.ation  into  the  nn'tter.  The  pcency 
delav"d  its  inquiry  for  moiith.s  after  learn- 
ing of  ll:e  fund,  and  then  haiidled  Re'oo70 
Kii'gerly.  Only  days  before  Mr.  Nixon  lired 
special  Watergate  prosecutor  Archibald  Cox, 
tite  IRS  told  Reiozo  that  Cox  was  investigat- 
ing him:  the  same  day.  the  report  :;.iid. 
White  House  chief  of  staT  Aierandcr  Haig 
tried  to  stop  Cox's  investigation. 

The  IRS'3  leniency  with  Rebozo  wa-s  in 
marked  contrast  to  its  luveatlgation  of 
nemocra^ic  Party  chairman  La\\re:ice 
O'Brien.  It  began,  t'ne  report  said,  when 
Khrlich.'nan  learned  that  O'Brien's  public 
relatio-is  iirm  had  received  a  retainer  from 
r.  ccmppny  owned  by  Howard  Hugbts.  Al- 
though the  IRS  had  finished  a  routine  audit 
(  f  O'Brien.  Ehrlichnian  has  testified  that  he 
])rodc!fd  the  agenc;.  Into  reopening  the  ckse. 
■  I  wanted  them  to  turn  up  something  and 
■end  O'Brien  to  fail  before  the  election." 
Ehrlichmau  told  the  committee.  When  the 
*hen  Treasury  Secretary  George  Shult;;  and 
IRS  Commissioner  Johnnie  M.  Walters  tele- 
l)honc:l  Ehrllchman  to  report  that  O'Brien 
>.as  clei!i.  Walters  said.  Ehillchman  raged 
rt  him.  It  "'.vas  my  first  crack  at  | Walters  1." 
Ehi-lichman  said.  "George  wanted  to  stand 
ii^tv.'een  me  end  his  commissioner  and  this 
v.as  the  first  time  I  had  a  chnnce  to  tell  the 
commissioner  what  a  crappy  job  he  had 
done." 

There  were  also  few  surprises  in  I  lie  -ena- 
tors'  individual  rci)oris.  Alost  shunned  the 
queition  of  the  President'.s  ixjle  in  the 
cover-up;  only  Sen.  Edw.ird  Giu-ncy.  a 
Florida  Republican,  cuiiciuded  that  Ilr. 
Nixon  had  no  advance  kno'vledqie  of  the 
break-in  and  first  learned  of  the  cover-up 
in  Marcli  1073. 

The  report  also  coulalucd  a  letter  from 
Presidential  counsel  James  St.  Clair,  replying 
to  jome  of  the  chivrges  and  disparaging  the 
rest.  ATr.  Nixon,  ho  concluded,  "never  in- 
structed C.  O.  Rebozo  to  raise  and  maintain 
funds  to  be  expended  on  the  President's  per- 
.sonnl  behalf,  nor.  so  far  as  he  knows,  was 
this  exer  done."  Picsidentlal  spokesman  Ron 
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Zlegler  added  that  the  Re'bozo  charges  were 
so  much  "warmed-over  baloney" — a  phrase 
that  led  the  Jovial  Ervin  to  brandish  an  11- 
pound  sausage  at  the  committee's  final  ses- 
sion in  the  Senate  Caucus  Room.  But  the 
White  House  rcsporse  begged  the  question 
of  whether  campaign  money  had  actually 
been  diverted  to  Mr.  Nixon's  private  use — 
and  the  charge  promised  to  be  yet  another 
factor  m  the  growing  case  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  Richard  Nixon. 

[From  New  York  Times,  July  29,  197i  | 
Watergate  Reporms 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Ervin  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Senate  Watergate  com- 
mittee has  concluded  a  year  and  a  half  of 
admirable  work  by  agreeing  upon  a  set  of 
bipartisan  recommendations  for  strengthen- 
ing Federal  law  and  creatir.g  new  institu- 
tions of  the  Federal  Governiv.ent  to  lessen 
the  risk  of  future  scandals.  In  the  present 
agony  of  Impeachment  the  need  for  reform 
is  obvious,  and  the  means  are  nov/  at  hand. 

The  conunittee's  most  important  proposal 
is  for  a  permanent  .special  prosecutor  who 
would  be  chosen  by  a  panel  of  three  Judges 
and  serve  a  fixed  five-yea.r  term.  As  the  com- 
mittee points  out,  the  appointment  of  a 
special  prosecutor  proved  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  present  scandals  and  with  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  scandal  of  fifty  years  ago  because. 
In  both  Instances,  the  Justice  Department 
was  too  deeply  compromised  for  the  public  to 
be  certain  that  It  would  conduct  a  thorough 
inquiry. 

President  Nixon's  dismir-sal  of  Archibald 
Cox  and  his  attempt  to  abolish  the  office  of 
special  prosecutor  last  October  demon- 
strated that  such  an  otTicer  has  to  have 
assured  Independence  and  must  not  be  a 
Presidential  appointee.  The  committee's 
^recommendation  deserves  enactment  by 
Congress;  the  only  questionable  aspect  is 
whether  the  prosecutor  should  also  serve,  a.s 
the  committee  suggests,  as  an  ombudsman 
for  administrative  complaints  arising  against 
all  executive  departments  and  agencies.  Such 
a  wide-ranging  assignment  might  tend  to 
entangle  the  special  prosecutor  In  too  many 
small  disputes  and  distract  him  from  dealing 
with  rare  but  more  substantive  abuses. 

Tlie  committee's  second  Institutional  inno- 
vation would  be  creation  of  a  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  a  proposal  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  tn  this  year's  cam- 
paign reform  bill.  However,  the  House  Admm- 
istration  committee  has  voted  for  a  mockery 
of  a  commission  with  six  of  the  seven  seats 
occupied  by  members  of  Congress  and  Con- 
gressional appointees.  The  Watergate  com- 
mittee's report  ought  to  reinforce  pressure 
for  a  genuinely  independent  commission. 
Otherwise.  It  would  be  better  to  leave  super- 
vision where  it  now  is — with  the  Controller- 
General — but  shift  legal  enforcement  from 
the  Justice  Department  to  the  new  Special 
Prosecutor. 

In  the  only  recommendation  that  divided 
the  committee,  the  majority  opposed  public 
financing  of  Federal  elections  on  both  con- 
stitutional and  practical  grounds.  Public 
financing  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  is  essential  to  a  thoroughgcin'.; 
reform  of  the  electoral  system.  On  this  issu.?, 
we  believe  that  the  committee  dissenters. 
Senators  Inouye  of  Hawaii  and  Montova  of 
New  Mexico,  have  the  better  of  the  argument. 

Among  the  laws  that  the  committee  v.'ould 
amend  or  enact  are  several  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  political  campaigns  again.^t 
various  "dirty  tricks."  It  would,  for  example. 
becDine  a  crime  for  anyone  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  any  campaign  for  Federal  office  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  with  or  spyhig 
upon  the  candidate.  Tliose  who  ftnaiiced  such 
undercover  agents  would  also  become 
criminally  liable. 

In  an  effort  to  break  the  unhealthy  prac- 
tice of  using  the  Justice  Department  as  a 


political  command  post,  the  committee  urges 
that  all  officials  of  that  department,  includ- 
ing the  Attorney  General,  be  placed  under  the 
restrictions  against  political  activity  im- 
posed by  the  Hatch  Act  on  ordinary  civil 
servants.  We  thmk  that  this,  too,  is  a  prac- 
tical and  needed  reform. 


CUBAN  REFUGEES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  seme 
15  years  ago,  in  1959,  the  first  Cuban 
refugees  began  an'iving  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  years  that  followed,  more 
than  500,000  Cubans  left  their  homeland, 
r.nd  today  are  found  in  all  parts  of  our 
country. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  exodus 
from  Cuba,  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees,  which  I  serve  as  chairman, 
has  closely  followed  the  resettlement  of 
the  refugees  from  Cuba.  The  recoi'd  tells 
a  remarkable  story  of  democracy  in  ac- 
tion, for  which  the  refugees  and  Amer- 
ica's citizens  deserve  high  tribute.  An 
article  by  S'osan  Jacoby  in  the  Septem- 
ber 29  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  records  part  of  this  story,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ms.  Jaco- 
by's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follcws: 

(Fiorn  the  New  York  Tunes  magazine.  Sept.] 

20, 1974] 

Miami  Si,  Citba  No 

(By  Susan  Jacoby) 

MiAaii,  Fla. — A  28-year-old  college  Instruc- 
tor sips  strong,  sweet  Cuban  coffee  and 
speaks  in  a  di2>tant  voice  about  the  life  he 
left  behind  in  Havana  at  the  age  of  12.  "Uy 
parents  sent  me  out  of  Cuba  alone  because 
they  were  afraid  I  was  already  involved  in 
the  underground  and  would  end  up  in  prison. 
They  were  right.  ...  I  felt  very  passionately. 
But  I  followed  my  parents'  wishes.  I  v.ent 
to  school  in  Michigan,  found  my  present 
teaching  Job  in  Alabama.  Now  I  want  to  re- 
turn to  my  own  culture — but  for  me  'the 
return'  no  longer  means  Havana.  Miami  is 
the  capital  of  Cuban  life  in  our  new  country. 
This  has  become  the  new  Cuba  on  Ameri- 
can soil." 

The  phrase  "our  new  country"  symbolizes 
a  major  turning  point  for  many  of  the  650.- 
000  Cubans  who  began  fleeing  Fidel  Castro's 
regime  more  than  15  years  ago:  Tliey  are 
now  focusing  on  k  permanent  future  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  the  bittersweet 
dream  of  a  return  to  their  native  land.  The 
transition  is  most  dramatic  in  Miami, 
where  a  thriving  community  of  more  than 
350,000  Cubans  is  transforming  the  daily 
life  and  economy  of  southern  Florida.  Cars 
in  the  city's  "Little  Havana"  section  sport 
bright  yellov.-  bumper  stickers  pi-ocla)ming 
•Life  Is  Hell  in  Cuba's  Jails,"  but  most  of 
the  Cttban:;  arc  more  ijiterested  in  launch- 
ing new  businesses  than  invasioiis  of  their 
homeland,  more  concerned  about  what  hap- 
pens to  their  children  in  the  Miami  public 
schools  than  the  latest  twist  in  Ci-stro's 
road  to  true  Communism. 

The  large  number  of  refugees— which 
seemed  to  be  an  economic  liability  in  the 
early  sixties— proved  to  be  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  the  Cuban  community.  As  the 
first  refugees  gained  a  financial  foothold, 
they  helped  friends  and  relatives  who  were 
still  struggling.  The  Cubans  became  noted 
for  spending  tht'r  consumer  dollars  and  ii;- 
vesting  their  profits  in  businesses  owned  by 
other  Cubans.  Outsiders  caUtd  this  behavior 
cl.innlsh.  but  the  Cubans  called  it  .self-help. 
The  rcfnoce.s  have  clo.nc  v.ell  i;i  in  .^rly  every 


area  of  the  country  where  they  have  settled 
in  large  numbers,  but  their  hard-working 
entrepreneurial  spirit  was  particularly  wel!- 
suited  to  the  real-estate  boom  that  galva- 
nized southern  Florida's  feverish  economic 
growth  during  the  mid -sixties. 

Tlie  early  refugees,  wiio  began  arriving 
soon  after  Ca.-=tro  took  power  on  Jan.  I,  19.5.4, 
were  ut'.erly  convinced  that  the  regime  would 
)h11  withm  a  yr£r  or  iwo  and  that  ihe\  would 
be  able  to  resume  their  olil  lives  in  Cuba.  To- 
day, mos'-  of  those  same  refiigees  accept  fne 
likclihr.od  that  they  will  spend  the  rest  (  f 
tlielr  likes  in  the  United  States.  In  part.  tv.ie 
new  attitude  is  the  product  of  a  progressive 
disiliUFionmenl  that  began  with  the  abortive 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  in  1961  and  may  have 
ended  v.'ith  the  shabby  use  of  Cubans  in  the 
Watergate  bi  rgiarj-.  Within  the  increasinglv 
sophisticated  Cuban  community  in  Miami, 
the  dominant  mood  toward  the  Watergate 
plumbers  was  one  of  pity,  pity  that  they  were 
naive  enouch  to  believe  they  were  aiding  the 
cause  of  anti-Communism  by  doing  airtv 
work  for  a  corrupt  Admmistrailcn  Ui  Wa.-^h- 
l.ngton. 

"It's  another  chaptt-r  m  our  American  edr- 
cation,"  said  one  community  leader  with  a 
bitter  smile.  "Tliere  was  a  time  when  a  C.I  .•\. 
operative  could  come  domi  here  and  recruit 
people  oir  tlie  street  for  any  nasty  job,  ji:si 
by  saying  it  would  help  fight  Com.munisr.i. 
Anything  for  'the  return.'  But  most  peop:^ 
know  it  Just  Isn't  going  to  happen  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  And  they  wUl'  think  threo 
times  before  they  run  to  follow  anyone  wav- 
ing the  banner  of  'the  return.'  " 

llie  possibility  of  rapprochement  with 
Ctiba  which  seems  even  more  likely  now  t;:.'>t 
Richard  Ni.xon's  well-known  po-sonal  a;.i- 
moslty  toward  Castro  has  beenr^oved  from 
the  American  political  scene,  is  hastening 
the  psychological  transition  for  many  ref  ;- 
gees.  Cubans  have  generally  negative  fee'- 
ings  toward  the  possibility  of  more  nonnal 
relations  between  the  US.  and  the  Castn.. 
Government.  On  the  one  hand,  normalizen 
relations  might  facilitate  easier  contacts  v.itli 
relatives  who  were  left  behind;  on  the  other, 
any  form  of  recognition  would  reinforce  the* 
international  legitimacy  of  the  regime  th?,- 
detest.  Regardless  of  how  they  view  the  pro  - 
pect  of  rapprochement  Cubans  realize  that 
an  easing  of  the  strain  between  Washlncrtor, 
and  Havana  can  only  weaken  the  chances  for 
Castro's  fall  and  "the  return." 

Pe.=^imism  a'oout  the  likelihood  cf  change 
in  Cuba  is  only  partly  responsible  for  tj-.e 
shifting  attitudes  of  the  refugees.  The  over- 
whelming economic  success  of  people  who 
were,  fcr  the  most  part,  penniless  and  des- 
perate upon  arrival  lyet  who  also  had  a 
respect  for  education,  a  w::rk  ethic  and  the 
expectation  as  well  as  the  culture  cf  middle- 
class  achievement)  is  a  powerful  link  be- 
tween the  Cubans  and  their  new  country. 
The  speed  of  that  success — withm  less  t'^an 
a  generation — is  virtually  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  larj^c  migrations  to  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  the  refugees  acknowledge  f-r.t 
they  wou?C.  net  return  even  if  the  Castr.-- 
Government  fell  tomorrow.  "We  still  call 
ourselves  refugees."  savs  Manclo  Heboso. 
the  Cuban  Vice  Mayor  o;  Miami.  "It  Ls  a  war 
cf  reminding  ourselves  and  others  that  w^^ 
did  not  choose  to  leave  our  country.  E':i 
'refugee'  is  not  really  a  proper  word  for  \  - 
anymore.  Look  around  the  city.  Go  to  a  con- 
struction site  and  see  Cuban  workers.  Crban 
contractors.  Cubrn  financial  backers.  JJes' 
Cubans  starting  a  live  theater,  helping  ti 
build  a  rev.-  public  university.  'Refugee'  ini- 
pUes  poverty  and  fear  and  de.-speration — all 
true  of  this  community  15  years  ago.  but  net 
today" 

Between  350.000  i.nd  400  000  Cubans  live  in 
the  Miami  area.  Spanish -speaking  residen*  = 
make  up  more  th^n  balf  the  population  of 
the  city  :ii  d  ore  third  of  Dade  County,  which 
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includes  the  surroundlr.g  suburbs.  "Little 
Havana"  covers  GOO  square  blocks  Inside  the 
city,  and  there  are  dozens  of  Cuban  neigh- 
borhoods in  lower-  and  upper-mlddle-lncome 
.<;u)3urbs  City  officials  say  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
iii)-to-date  population  statistics,  because 
the  Latin  community  isfsrov.lng  contlnu- 
c>-.!ily  as  refupees  who  oElginally  settled  In 
other  parts  of  the  coiintiyjeturr.  to  "the  new 
C"b,-.." 

The  swift  economic  succeis  of  the  refu- 
gees has  transformjl  both  Miami  and  the 
Cubr.ns.  "We  have  all  changed  so  mi'ch — the 
f  ;rmer  masters,  the  former  ser-.  r.nts,"  r-ald  an 
elegantly  dressed  doctor's  wife  who  lives  In 
one  of  the  wealthiest  sectior^s  of  Little  Ha- 
vana. She  had  Just  recei>«^  an  hi'itallon  to 
a  quince,  the  traditional  |poniti.g-out  party 
for  middle-cla'is  Cutmn  gbls  en  their  15th 
birthdays.  The  invit.ilioii  came  from  h^r 
family's  former  bi'iler.  'lie  worked  as  a 
waiter  for  a  while,  "  she  ^^d,  "and  then  he- 
was  able  to  get  a  small  loan  from  a  bank  to 
start  a  caterinr;  service.  He^does  .<iome  of  the 
fanciest  bar  mitzvahs  in  ^anil.  Why  would 
he  go  back?  He  was  a  serva^  in  the  old  Cuba. 
My  mother  thinks  Ifs  terrltle  that  I'm  going 
to  the  party.  But  why  nci?" 

Tlie  woman  pointed  o^t  thut  she  had 
changed  as  much  as  her  farmer  butler.  Like 
most  middle-class  Cuban 
worked  before  she  came  to 
In  Miami,  she  learned  Enj 
a  practical  nurse  while 
going  through  the  tortuou: 
to  requalify  as  n  doctor, 
has  a  successful  medical  |)ractice,  but  she 
continues  to  work  three  d*:.-s  a  weik. 

"When  your  world  turns  fcside  down,"  she 
said,  "you  don't  have  mon*  or  your  family 
to  rely  on,  b\it  onlv  yourself  I  never  thought 
I  would  get  over  losing  my  c  untry,  my  place 
in  society  thei-e.  but  now  I  iust  admit  that 
I  would  not  like  to  r.iart  o\  ;r  a  third  time. 
To  go  back  to  the  old  life  w  uld  be  impossi- 
ble, because  we  eie  rtifferen    people." 

Miami  is  filled  with  smi  l-busincss  men 
who  were  blue-collar-w.  rke  s  In  Cr.ba  rnd 
with  newly  made  milUonairf  ;  v.ho  were  once 
small-business  men.  Horatio  \lger  stories  are 
so  ccmmon  that  no  one  is  sv  prised  by  them. 
There  are  between  6.000  an  10,000  Cuban- 
owned  bushiesses  in  the  Iv]  riml  area.  (The 
lower  estimate  u.sually  coi  e.s  from  Amer-t 
leans,  the  higher  one  froi;  Cubans.)  Offi- 
cials for  the  Dade  County  Community  Im- 
provement Program  estimat  that  the  Cub".n 
presence  has  created  at  least  100,000  new  Jobs 
that  did  not  exist  in  MLimi  t  the  beginning 
of  the  sixties.  The  median  i  icomc  of  Cuban 
families  rose  from  $5,244  1  1967  to  $8,091 
in  1970. 

The  diversity  of  the  Ct  lan  community 
frequently  comes  as  a  surpi  se  to  outsiders, 
who  tend  to  believe  that  e'  sryone  who  left 
was  a  rich  reactionary  svippoi  er  of  the  ousted 
dictator  Fulgeiicio  Bastista  Only  a  small 
number  of  the  refuf,ees,  in^  t  of  whom  fled 
immediately  after  Castro  i  ame  to  power, 
were  associated  with  the  Batata  Government. 
They  were  extremely  wealth]  ,  and  they  had  a 
good  chunk  of  their  mcneyi  abroad  long  be- 
fore the  revolution. 

By  mid-1959,  the  exodus  egan  to  include 
members  of  the  upper  ml<  die  class  whose 
property  was  being  confisca^d  by  the  Castro 
Government.  For  the  nexl|  two  years,  the 
refugees  were  largely  well-ta 
executives,  middle-level  clvi 
tars,  lawyers  and  other  pi 
group  also  included  many 
were  opponents  of  the  Bal 
who  became  disillusioned  wBen  they  learned 
Castro  was  a  Communist,  py  1962,  small- 
buoinessmea,  technicians, 
ar.d  urban  factory  workers 
the  thousands. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis 
w.is    directly    responsible 
hiatus  In  the  refugee  flow. 
pii.se  of  migr.:tioii  cluiraccei 
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who  were  convinced  they  would  be  return- 
ing to  Cuba  within  a  year  or  two. 
When  the  "freedom  flights"  began  shuttling 
between  Havana  and  Miami  In  1965,  the 
Cuban  community  was  flooded  with  new 
members  who  wore  pessimistic  about  the  pos- 
sloility  of  a  return  to  their  osvn  country 
wi'hiii  the  fore.ifceable  future.  \ 

Until  they  were  suspended  by  the  Castro 
Government  in  the  spring  of  1973,  the  free- 
do-n  flights  brought  an  average  of  3,500 
Cubans  a  week.  The  post-1905  refugees  tool; 
in  a  much  broader  spectrum  of  the  Cuban 
p.jpul  \tlon  than  the  earlier  arrivals;  many 
of  ihe  nev/  refugees  were  poor  worl.ers  who 
luid  diflicul.y  making  a  living  boih  before 
aid  af'.cr  the  revolution.  Yet  the  relugecs 
of  the  early  ai:d  late  ftxtlc-s  haJ  one  thing 
in  cc-minr.n:  They  all  arrived  wiihouo 
r.i.  lie". 

When  the  fir.'t  Cubans  began  arrivin-;  lu 
ATiamt,  many  local  residents  exprts.sed  fcais 
that  the  reft'.-rce.s  would  all  become  perma- 
neat  welmre  ca^es.  The  Ro.nnn  Catholic 
Archdloce.se  of  Iviiann  provided  the  first 
financ-lal  r-.s.slsfa^ice  to  the  refugees— regard- 
Ic  s  of  whether  they  wore  Catholics — but 
tho  lederal  Government  stepped  in  wl'h 
cniergiiicy  aid  v.iien  it  became  clear  tliat 
l^r.il  ln=iltutions  could  not  cope  with  the 
hugo  migration.  Then  there  were  complaints 
th.it  foreigner.^  were  being  kept  in  luxury 
wlulc  native  Americans  had  to  work  for  a 
living.  ".\  cashier  in  a  big  supermarket  told 
pic  oho  was  appalled  by  the  nuiiiber  of  $100 
bills  c.i'Tied  by  Cubans,"  wrote  one  reporter 
1)1  rv  Jlla.ni  newspaper. 

Ilow.ard  H.  Priiinaiioi-.  director  of  the 
Ciibra  Refugee  Program  funded  by  the  XJ.S. 
Dtp,  rtment  of  Health,  Education  liud  W£l- 
i:\v.  says  he  siill  receives  letters  ashing  why 
"ovcry  Cuban  receives  $100  a  v.eek  from  liie 
Government."  In  Florida,  the  maxi;nu;a 
!"•  dcral  welfare  payment  to  refugees  w.ifj 
■JlOO  a  month,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
children.  Palmatler  says  most  Cuban  fam- 
ilies Slopped  receiving  Government  aid  with- 
in 13  months  to  two  ye,;rs  after  their  ar- 
rltal  here.  Tlie  H.E.W.  program  Is  being 
phasel  out  becau  e  the  need  for  It  no  longer 
cxis  3.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  Cubans  are  still 
i?j«iv!n^  welfare  payment.s,  but  most  of 
tl^cm  r  re  in  their  60's  and  70's. 

The  first  Cubans  in  Miami  also  had  to  con- 
tc.id  v.'l'ih  the  public  notion  that  their  coun- 
trymen v/ere  tinus^ually  prone  to  viole-icc. 
Mi.iml  had  long  been  a  center  foi  refugees 
from  various  Cubau  governmciits;  at  the 
lime  of  the  Castro  takeover,  local  residents 
wcro  nl.irmed  by  prominently  di.";pla>ed  press 
reports  of  clashei  on  the  streets  between  pro- 
aiid  anti-Castro  exiles.  And  The  Ml.-iml  Herald 
described  a  "pinch"  caused  by  the  i-ew  influx 
of  refugees: 

"Venezuelans,  Ecuadorians,  Colombians 
ar.d  others  froiii  South  America  nre  feeling  a 
tilirerent  Kind  of  'pinch'  because  of  the  trou- 
ble. 'It  is  hurting  our  professional  and  per- 
s>nal  relations  here'  one  satd.  'Mlamians  look 
at  every  L.iiin  Ameiicaii,  i  e-.er  knowing  his 
natloiiality.  and  say — there's  another  or.e  of 
those  troublemaklng  Cubans'." 

When  the  first  refugees  arrived  in  Miami. 
the  economy  was  in  such  a  depressed  state 
that  sporadic  outbursts  of  prejudice  and  hos- 
tility were  less  surprising  than  the  more  gen- 
eral acceptance  and  absorption  of  the  new- 
comers. The  area  was  suitable  for  the  large 
migration  only  by  virtue  of  Its  warm  climate 
and  location  Just  90  miles  from  Cuba.  The 
southern  Florida  real-estate  boom  was  still 
ahead  In  the  sixties;  In  1959,  Miami  had  the 
highest  rate  of  F.H.A.  and  V.A.  mortrraj;e 
foreclosures  In  the  nation.  The  lo.o  per  cent 
unemployment  rale  was  hl?her  than  the  na- 
tional average,  a  .d  the  black  ccmmunlty  was 
particularly  hard-bit  by  the  shrinking  joij 
market.  When  the  Cubans  arrived,  they  wore 
willing  to  work  lo  \gcr  hour.^  n.d  forlov.-'r 
pay  than  most  Anierl.an.s;  tho  refu,E;c:j 
nio\ed  en  masse  i:ito  bluc-coih-.r  iiad  low- 


level  white-collar  Jobs  that  were  Just  begin- 
ning to  open  up  to  blacks.  The  role  of  the 
Cubans  In  the  Miami  Job  market  of  the  early 
sixties  contributed  to  a  legacy  of  racial  ten- 
sion that  hangs  over  black-Cuban  relations 
in  Miami  today. 

Because  of  the  bleak  economic  situation  in 
Miami,  the  Federal  Government  encouraged 
resettlement  of  several  hundred  thousand 
Cubans  In  areas  of  the  country  where  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  find  Jobs.  Ma'iiy  re- 
turned to  Miami  in  the  mid-sixtios  after  the 
job  situation  began  to  impro  e;  some  are  just 
making  the  move  back  today. 

Most  Miami  Cubans  shrugged  off  fac  ob- 
stacles tliey  faced  and  set  fibout  rebui'aing 
their  ilvco  with  an  encrrv  ihat  amazed  the 
American  community.  No  area  of  the  city 
oifers  a  better  demonstration  of  the  rcsur- 
nence  of  C'lban  life  than  Sou ih west  Eighth 
otrect,  which  cv.ts  through  the  heart  of 
Little  Ifava'ia.  Krown  to  g:)nerations  of  tour- 
ists as  the  beginning  of  the  Tamiaml  Trail, 
the  street  Is  now  marked  Callc  Ocho  on  local 
map:;  in  recognition  of  its  position  as  the 
c'Uiural  and  co.aiuerclrl  spine  of  the  Cub.m 
coinmanity. 

Fifteen  years  ago.  Eighth  Street  was  a 
shabby  row  of  small  businesses  struggling 
for  survival  in  the  midst  of  a  deteriorating 
Inncr-city  neigliborhood.  The  Cubans  who 
moved  into  the  area — mainly  because  the 
rents  v.ere  low — took  jobs  pumping  gas,  de- 
,  liverin,:;  groceries  and  scrubbing  floors.  As 
the  years  went  by — and  as  Fidel  Castro  be- 
came more  firmly  entrenched — the  Cubans 
began  to  buy  the  gas  statici.s  and  grocery 
iitores  I  nd  office  iiiiiUling.'!  where  they  had 
s.vcpt  the  floors.  Liko  the  re=t  of  Cub.Ti 
Miami,  E.ghlh  Street  was  developed  on  a 
plecsmcal  basis.  The  small  businesses  ex- 
panded to  serie  aa  area  with  rising  real- 
Cotate  \alues  and  a  popi'Ialion  v.ith  mc.Ucst 
but  rising  incomes. 

Eighth  Street  symbolizes  not  only  the  eco- 
noralc  energy  of  the  Cuban.s  but  the  coexist- 
ence of  Anglo  and  Latin  cultures  in  Miami, 
It  Is  a  coexistence  with  many  points  of  con- 
tact yet  0.10  111  which  the  aj^grosslve  nev/- 
coriers  have  last  none  of  their  identity  to  a 
rcfil    or   imaginary   melting   pot. 

Without  the  Spanish-language  signs  in  the 
store  windows.  It  would  be  hard  for  a  vi.iUor 
to  spot  the  differences  between  Eighth  Street 
and  a;iy  Oiher  American  traffic  artery.  Every 
.--ccond  block  Is  adorned  by  a  ^as  station  or 
t,vo,  and  Cuban  management  does  not  make 
Exxon  and  Gulf  slgios  any  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  .An  American  city  built  for  the  auto- 
mobile cani:ot  be  turned  into  a  replica  cf 
Old  Havana. 

For  anyone  on  foot.  Eighth  Street  turns 
info  Calle  Ocho.  The  blocks  are  long,  and  the 
sidewalks  are  full  of  active  street  life  that 
defies  the  automobile  culture.  Pood  Is  every- 
where, and  it  is  one  of  the  main  points  ol 
contact  between  Anglos  and  Cubans.  Restau- 
rants are  big  and  bra-.sy,  or  small  and  neigh- 
borly, and  they  are  the  best  restaurants  In 
Miami.  C:>.>a-a!r  fruit-and-vegetnblc  5;tands 
flourish  in  spite  of  the  choking  traffic  and 
the  s^ops  i'.re  packed  with  customers. 

Every  block  on  Eighth  Street  is  lined  with 
tho  achievements  of  men  and  woiren  who 
crrivod  without  any  money.  Each  family  has 
a  different  story,  hut  hard  work  iz  the  o"e 
commo"  ingrertte-.:t.  CamUo  Lopez,  a  modest 
man  In  his  mid-50's  who  likps  to  dh.cusc  the 
quality  of  his  workmanship  rr.ther  than  the 
$1 -million  \oluine  of  his  sales.  Is  the  head  of 
a  famUy  business  .'ipecjalizlnt'  in  liandcrHftPd 
office  furnitnre.  The  Lopezes  were  in  the 
furnlUirc  bu.siress  In  Havana  since  1923,  but 
thev  left  Cnba  In  1P61   with  no  money. 

"P'^rtunntply,  my  faf^er  had  Iv'^isted  that 
a'l  rf  his  sons  know  how  to  make  furniture 
t'-'emseU'es"  Leaner  recfit!.-.  "When  we  came 
here,  we  V'rr"  rll  p.'^l"  to  find  w^rk  a.-  rar- 
pentero  for  other  people.  We  dreamed  of  mak- 
ing our  f -v.!  furniti.re  again,  but  we  didn't 
know  If  it  would  ever  bo  possibU'."  One  ye-.'.r 
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after  they  arrived  In  Miami,  the  Lopezes  be- 
gan working  on  their  own  furniture  at  nlgbt 
in  a  rented  room  on  Eighth  Stnet.  "W« 
weren't  making  any  profit,"  Lopez  adds,  "and 
we  had  to  keep  our  regular  Jobs  during  the 
day  to  pay  the  rent  on  the  place  where  we 
worked  at  night."  Eventually,  the  family  be- 
gan making  enough  money  from  Its  own  fur- 
nirure  to  expand  into  a  full-fledged  store. 
>  ow  all  of  the  furniture  is  njanufactured  in 
a  factory  In  suburban  Coral  Gables,  and 
Camilo  Muebles,  Inc.,  has  customers  through- 
out the  East. 

Most  younger  Cubans,  unlike  the  Lopezes, 
are  still  struggling  to  establish  themselves  In 
businesses  and  professions,  Manuel  and  Julia 
Garcia,  the  28-year-old  owner  of  a  small  gar- 
ment factorj-,  are  typical  of  the  refugees  who 
were  too  young  to  have  had  any  useftjl  Job 
experience  when  they  left  Cuba. 

Manuel  arrived  In  Miami  In  1963  v.'hen  he 
was  17  years  old;  he  quit  school  shortly  after- 
ward to  take  a  job  as  a  gas-station  attendant. 
Then  he  went  to  work  as  a  busboy  for  Harbor 
Island  Spa,  a  large  hotel  in  Miami  Beach. 
"I  thought  I  was  going  to  go  to  school  here, 
but  my  family  needed  money.  Harbor  Island 
had  a  hotel  up  north — I'd  woi-k  winters  here 
and  follow  the  trade  north  In  the  summer. 
Eventually,  I  worked  my  way  up  to  be  maltre 
d'bdtel,  and  that  Job  enabled  me  to  save 
money  from  tips,"  The  Garclas  were  married 
In  1966,  and  their  only  son  was  born  In  1967, 
By  working  18-hour  days,  Manuel  managed  to 
save  enough  money  to  start  a  clothing  fac- 
tory in  1971.  He  and  his  wife  began  the  busi- 
ness with  $5,000 — part  of  it  from  their  own 
savings  and  part  of  It  from  a  bank  loan — 
and  eight  sewing  machines  for  eight  seam- 
stresses. The  Carcias  now  employ  42  seam- 
stresses, and  they  own  all  the  machines. 
Miami  now  has  hundreds  of  small  clothing 
factories  owned  by  people  like  the  Garclas. 
Before  the  Cubans  came,  there  was  no  sig- 
nificant garment  Industry  in  the  area. 

AH  of  the  Garclas'  employes  are  Cuban 
women.  They  make  $100  to  $130  a  week- 
somewhat  lower  salaries  than  m  the  garment 
factories  of  the  North.  However,  the  working 
conditions  seem  better  than  they  do  in  the 
airless  lofts  of  New  York's  Chlnaliown  or  far- 
flung  Italian  immigrant  neighborhoods  In 
Brooklyn — both  prime  locations  for  small 
garment  shops  In  New  "Vork.  Julia  Garcia 
supervises  the  sewing  and  the  women  do  care- 
ful work,  but  no  one  seems  too  busy  to  stop 
and  laugh  about  family  or  neighborhood 
news.  Manuel  Oarcla's  desk  Is  co-ered  with 
Invoices  and  new  dress  patterns,  but  it  Is 
also  adorned  by  a  glass  with  a  single  red  rose. 
"You  have  to  remember  that  people  at 
work,  myself  included,  are  human  beings,  " 
he  says.  "It  Is  easier  to  make  a  living  here 
than  It  was  In  Cuba,  but — how  to  explain? — 
sometimes  I  feel  like  a  machine.  You  find 
time  to  go  to  a  movie  on  Saturday  night. 
and  you're  still  worrying  about  what  new 
problem  will  come  up  in  the  factory  on  Mon- 
day morning." 

The  factory  runs  mainly  because  the  Gar- 
clas sacrifice  most  of  what  Americans  would 
consider  essential  leisure  time.  Their  7-year- 
old  son  returns  to  the  factory  after  school 
and  stays  there  until  his  parents  are  able  to 
leave  for  dinner.  Aft^r  dinner,  Manuel  and 
Julia  frequently  return  to  work  until  1  or 
1:30  A.M. 

LUce  most  Cubans  their  age,  the  Garclas 
do  not  view  "tlie  return"  as  a  burning  issuer 
"This  is  my  second  country,"  Manual  says, 
"and  sometimes  I  feel  I  have  lived  here  all 
my  life.  This  country  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity when  I  was  a  boy  with  almost  no 
skills.  Sometimes  I  think  if  Cuba  was  nor- 
mal, I  would  want  to  start  a  business  there. 
But  then  I  think  about  how  hard  it  would  be 
to  start  over  again.  And  my  wife  and  I  both 
realize  that  our  son  Is  growing  up  American 
fcs  well  as  Cuban." 

The  struggles  of  Individual  refugees  have 
been  greatly  aided  by  the  Cubans"  impor- 
tance in  two  key  areas  of  the  soutliern  Flor- 


ida economy;  banking  and  construction. 
More  than  half  of  all  new  construction  loans 
In  Dade  County  are  made  to  Cubans,  and 
the  building  includes  everything  from  mod- 
est four-  and  slx-famlly  apartments  In  the 
poorer  sections  of  Little  Havana  to  luxury 
condominiums  on  the  cceanfront. 

One-third  cf  the  bank  employes  in  Dade 
County  arc  Cubans,  and  they  are  well  repre- 
sented in  executive  suites  as  well  as  in  tellers' 
cages.  The  first  wholly  Cuban-owned  ban!:, 
tho  Continental  National  Bank  of  Miami, 
opened  in  May.  (Former  President  Nixon's 
fr-'end  Charle.s  G,  (Bebel  Rebozo  owns  a  bank 
on  Key  BLscayne.  Ke,  however.  Is  not  a  refu- 
ge:: he  v.'as  bcrn  In  Tsmpa  to  Cuban  Immi- 
f -.int  parent;.) 

Cuban  Kt'-ckholders  and  officers  have 
played  an  important  role  In  other  Miami 
banks  for  several  years.  The  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Miami,  for  example,  was 
founded  In  1965,  and  a  majority  Interest  was 
obtained  by  Cuban  stockholders  two  years 
l.Tter.  They  Immediately  began  to  orient  the 
bank  toward  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity, which  Includes  Puerto  Ricans  and 
new  immigrants  from  South  America  as  well 
as  Cubans.  Republic  National's  president  and 
top  officers  are  all  Cubans,  although  the  bank 
Is  now  owned  by  a  South  American  family. 

Roberto  Gonzalez  Blanco,  the  bank's  senior 
vice  president,  points  out  that  It  was  dif- 
ficult for  Cubans  to  obtain  even  small  loans 
from  American  banks  during  the  early  nine- 
teen-slxtle.'?.  American  banks  v.ould  lend 
money  only  to  wealthy  Cubans  who  had 
credit  records  and  Investments  abroad  be- 
fore the  revolution. 

"Because  we  had  so  many  Cubans  in  man- 
agement." Blanco  says,  "we  had  wavs  of 
checking  what  people  had  done  in  Cuba.  We 
took  character  references  instead  of  credit 
refereo.ces.  We  would  give  a  $5,000  loan  to 
a  man  who  wasn't  worth  anything  on  paper. 
Some  of  those  people  who  started  with  noth- 
ing are  coming  in  here  now  with  $l-mUlion 
businesses  behind  them.  We  were  willing  to 
gamble  on  the  ability  of  our  ov^n  people  to 
make  good  if  someone  would  give  them  a 
first  chance." 

Cuban  bankers  have  solid  financial  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  a  majority  of  their 
countrymen  would  stay  In  the  United  States, 
even  If  there  were  a  change  of  government 
In  Cuba.  In  banking  circles,  there  Is  consid- 
erable talk  about  Cubans  opening  branches 
of  their  Miami  businesses  in  Havana  If  the 
Government  should  change.  The  bankers  also 
assume  that  the  refugees  would  Invest  heav- 
ily In  their  native  laud  If  the  present  eco- 
nomic system  were  modified  to  encourage 
capitalist  enterprises.  "Some  people  would  go 
back  If  Castro  drops  dead,"  said  one  banker, 
"but  a  lot  of  Cuban  Americans  would  treat 
Cuban  the  way  American  Jews  treat  Israel. 
They'd  send  money  and  visit,  but  they 
wouldn't  give  up  their  lives  here."  Gonzalez 
Blanco  says:  "You  have  to  be  realistic  and 
acknowledge  that  Cuba  is  a  small  Island, 
With  another  Government,  it  still  could  not 
contain  all  the  success  our  people  ha\e  had 
in  America." 

For  doctors,  lawyers  and  other  Cuban- 
trained  profesjionals,  life  has  been  more  dif- 
ficult than  for  refugees  who  made  a  place 
for  themselves  In  business.  Even  if  they  had 
known  English — and  many  did  not — refugess 
In  the  early  sixties  usually  had  to  go  through 
the  long  process  of  obtaining  an  American 
education  before  they  could  hope  to  practice 
their  former  professions  in  the  United  States. 
Some  took  blue-collar  Jobs;  others  found 
work  related  to  their  old  professions.  But 
many  of  the  Cubans  continued  to  work  to- 
v.-ard  the  day  when  they  v%ould  be  profes- 
sionals again. 

Last  wmter,  Cuban  profe.sslon.Tls  won  a 
major  victory  when  the  Florida  State  Su- 
preme Court  handed  down  a  complicated  rul- 
ing th.-it  has  resulted  in  sprcinl  courses  and 
bilingual  qualifying  examinations  for  law- 
yers, doctors  and  professionals  In  25  other 


categories.  The  new  laws  which  grew  out 
of  the  court  decision  were  largely  the 
work  of  lobbying  by  the  Cuban  Confed- 
eration of  University  Professionals  in  Exile. 
Cuban  leaders  expect  that  the  refresher 
courses  and  bilingual  exams  will  enable 
thousands  of  professionals  to  resume  Ihtir 
farmer  Jobs. 

Cuban  accomplishments  are  regarded  with 
rcspsct  by  the  rest  of  the  Miami  ccmanunlty, 
but  the  "Latinization"  of  the  area  has  bien 
acccmpanicd  by  str:.in  between  dl.Terent 
ethnic  and  racial  groups. 

The  old  "violent"  image  has  all  but  e-.apc- 
rt.ied.  largely  because  the  prc.'-.s  has  become 
more  objective  in  its  coverage  and  because 
Miamians  now  know  that  the  crime  rate  is 
much  lower  in  predominantly  Cuban  neigh- 
borhoods than  In  either  white  or  black  Amer- 
ican neighborhoods.  However,  many  Cubans 
feel  the  local  press  still  overplays  any  violent 
incident  Involving  a  refugee.  Last  March,  two 
members  of  the  mUllant  Frente  de  Lihcra 
eion  Nacional  Cubano  (Cuban  National  Lib^ 
eratlon  Front)  were  severely  injured  when  a 
homemade  bomb  blew  up  in  their  hands.  The 
Mriml  News  printed  a  lengthy  profile  of  an 
anonymous  terrorist  (written  by  one  of  the 
few  Cuban  reporters  employed  by  the  local 
news  media)  under  the  banner  headline: 
"Terrorist  May  Be  Your  Neighbor."  Tlie  pro- 
file, however,  made  no  attempt  to  e\aluate 
the  numerical  strength  or  political  signifi- 
cance of  the  group  within  the  Cuban  com- 
munity. 

Although  Cuban  bustoess  acumen  is  ad- 
mired, the  refugees  still  encounter  blurt  dts- 
cririination  if  they  do  not  speak  English  per- 
fectly. Dade  is  ofTiclaily  a  bilingual  coun'y — 
which  means  that  public  services  are  sup- 
posed to  be  available  In  both  Spanish  and 
English — but  the  ruling  Is  frequently  Ig- 
nored. Maria  Elena  Duran,  a  Cuban  stafi 
member  for  the  Dade  County  Community 
Relations  Board  had  to  take  a  physical  ex- 
amination when  she  went  to  work  for  the 
county  go\ernmei;t.  She  arrived  at  Jackson 
Memorial  Hospital,  the  largest  public  hos- 
pital m  Miami,  and  pretended  she  did  not 
speak  English,  The  ntu^e  on  duty  told  her: 
"Listen,  this  is  an  Americm  hospital.  You 
ji'st  go  somewhere  else." 

Mr.  Duran,  who  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  since  1952,  is  the  daughter  of  Carlos 
Prio  Sccarras,  Cuba's  last  constitutional 
President.  She  is  married  to  Alfredo  Duran, 
the  only  Cuban  memoer  of  the  Dade  County 
School  Board.  And  she  had  Just  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  hospital  board  when  the 
nurse  tried  to  send  her  awp.y  for  speaking 
Spanish.  When  she  ideatlf.ed  herself,  she 
received  an  effusive  apology  and  was  taken 
to  p.  Spanish-speaking  doctor  for  her  phvs- 
Ical. 

Discrimination  agaliist  Spanlsh-rr.eakln;? 
people  Is  particularly  ironic,  since  a  inr.jority 
of  Cubans  Izr.cv,'  enoush  English  to  give  thern 
a  distinct  advr.ntase  in  the  Miami  Job  mar- 
ket. Americans  have  teen  clow  to  realiz?  the 
disadvantase  of  not  speaking  Spanish  ui  an 
increasiufily  bicultural  community.  Mcst 
l&r^e  businesses  are  mal.ing  a  coiicertcci  effort 
to  hire  more  Cuban  employes  In  order  to 
attract  the  lucrative  business  of  Spanith- 
sjxaking  customers.  "If  I  have  two  people 
applying  for  a  Job,"  iays  an  American  bank 
officer,  "and  one  of  tliem  Is  bilingual  and 
the  other  Isn't,  whom  do  you  think  I'll  hire? 
And  the  chances  are  10  to  1  that  the  bilin- 
gual person  will  be  a  Cuban,  not  an  Amer- 
ican." 

Miami  blacks  are  e^Dcclally  ambivalent 
about  the  Cubans  because  they  feel  the  refu- 
gee influx  pave  local  employers  a  much- 
desh-ed  alternative  to  hiring  black  Americans, 
especially  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  sixties. 
"The  Cubans  didn't  take  Jobs  away  from 
blacks,"  says  Robert  H.  Simms,  the  black  di- 
rector of  the  c  jiintry's  Community  Relations 
Board.  "Th'.n-  did  move  into  jots  that  were 
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ime  here,  my  Cu- 
Ites  and  Negroes, 
In  the  black  neii;h- 


ahead  today  if  the  Cu'>|ns  hadn't  come  to 
Miami.  However,  the  wh(|Ie  process  was  con- 
trolled not  by  blades  or  (|ubaus  but  by  white 
Americans."  i 

Other  blacks.  po.=3iblj|  loss  wpll-lnformed 
than  Simms,  are  al.=o  je.^s  ic.lerant.  At  a 
recent  St.  Patr  ck's  D.-y  f^"*^^  ^^"^  ^^^  Miami 
pres.=;,  an  out-of-town  ^urnalist  sat  down 
at  a  table  with  several  black  radio  and  tele- 
vision reporter.-?.  When  tfee  reporter  said  she 
was  in  Miami  to  write  aljout  Cubfi.'is,  the  at- 
mosphere became  glaci:4-  "They're  the  new 
Je.vs  here,  you  know,"  siad  one  woman,  "but 
you  won't  write  that.  T^fty've  grabbed  every 
good  job  for  themsclve^  The  only  reason 
they  came  here  was  t:?i|t  Fidel  wanted  to 
help  blacks  on  the  Lslandl' 

Mary  Cubans  have  eqpally  ncjative  alti- 
tudes toward  black?.  Spa|ni.'=h-language  radio 
stations,  which  re5ularly  blare  out  "crime 
clock  "  that  emphasize  sie  race  of  the  ac- 
cused, exacerbate  prejudice  that  is  rooted 
In  fears  of  black  cnme.  tlndevlylnj;  tensions 
between  Cubans  and  bl*k  Americans  put 
the  small  minority  of  bl^k  Ciibaa  reiu^ieeii 
in  a  particularly  uneasylponition.  "I  think 
the  white  Cubaji  people  jpecame  much  more 
prejudiced  against  black^since  tbey  came  to 
America."  said  Lourdes  Alfonso,  a  16-year- 
old  black  Cubp.n  student  at  Miami  Senior 
High  School.  "When  v>.\-' 
ban  neighbors,  both  w 
■would  tell  me,  'Don't  walk 
borhoods.  they're  full  of  jrugs  and  crime."  " 
In  everyday  conversatfcns,  Cubans  con- 
stantly link  blacks  witliij  drug.=i.  Resolutely 
and  proudly  "siraight"  ii^ their  values,  mid- 
dle-class Cubans  are  fearful  of  any  involve- 
ment with  drug?,  includ^ig  marijuana,  on 
the  part  of  their  rhildrsni Police  and.  social 
service  agencies  agree  t^t  drug  usage  is 
much  less  prevalent  ani 
agers  than  amo;ig  AmeriCi 
group. 

The  Cu'oans,  howevr 
about  the  fact  that  som( 
community  nli»y  r.n  extr?nj 
in  the  heroin  traffic  betw( 
and  the  United  Etntps.  T^> 
most  of  the  big-time  dru| 
rich  in  the  cocaine  traffic 
a  wide-open  city.  In  a  F>ull 
series  on  the  flow  of  hi 
ported  that  Cubans  ha( 
Italian  Mafia  members  asi 
huge  heroin  trafTic  tiirougl 
nary  Cubans  are  just  as  s( 
Italian  Americans  about 
their  criminal  minority 
ntng  to  take  a  real  part  in 
said  o;".e  bxisiiiessnnn.  '  ' 
want  or  deserve  Is  a  ?tafi 
The  growing  economic  p 
Is  leading  them  toward 
American  politics,  an  imp 
community's  psychologies 
the  late  sixtie.';,  C'.'bans  xfere  extremely  re- 
luctant to  become  Amerldin  ci'izens.  Apply- 
ing for  citizenship  wns  »ntamf>unt  to  ac- 
cepting the  likelihood  thaf  they  would  never 
return  to  their  own  coui^ry.  Between  1961 
and  1973.  only  43,472  CulAtns  In  Florida  be- 
came American  citizens.  Dtfrlng  the  past  year, 
the  rate  of  cltizen^'hip  apj^ications  in  Miami 
alone  has  jumped  to  mtre  than  1.200  a 
month.  The  trend  towarJ  naturalization  Is 
reinforced  by  an  even  morCsignificant  figure: 
'When  American-born  chllpren  are  Included, 
there  are  already  12n.':oa  Cuban- American 
Citizens  In  Miami.  I 

Some  Americans  a^sun*  the  Cubans  will 
be  a  highly  conservative  p|>litical  force.  This 
belief  is  based  on  many  flctors:  the  bitter- 
ness of  Cubans  at  the  Ke^jnedy  Administra- 
tion's role  In  the  Bay  of  Pig|!  fiasco,  the  ultra- 
conservative  tone  of  the  <*ty's  Spanlah-lan- 
guage  news-a:er,  ::.:!  cf'iaa  .s  vv/iclon  of 
any  public  programs  thati sound  "socialist." 
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to  the  belief  in  extreme  Cuban  conservatism. 
Cuban  voter  registration,  80  per  cent  Repub- 
lican six  years  ago,  is  now  only  60  per  cent 
Rei)ubllcau.  There  is  a  eeneral  feeling  that 
the  Republicans  have  been  hurt  by  the 
Watergate  fiasco  within  the  Cuban  commu- 
nity. "Ihe  Nixon  Administration  would  have 
been  h.ippy  to  let  those  poor  Cuban  plumbers 
ta'-e  the  rap  for  the  whole  mess  if  they'd  been 
able  to  cover  v.p."  slid  a  disillusioned  Cuban 
who  voiod  for  Nixon. 

Miami's  first  and  only  cle.-^ted  Cuban  offi- 
cial is  Vioe  Mayor  Manulo  Reboso,  who  won 
a  seat  on  the  Cit/  Commission  in  1972. 
All!-:ough  the  elections  are  nonr.ar'i,iian,  Re- 
boso Is  an  outspoken  liberal  Demo.-rat.  Pie 
is  also  a  \etFran  of  tJie  Biy  oZ  Pi^'s  invasion, 
and  his  campaii^ii  demonstrated  that  te.i- 
siot.s  between  Miami  ethnic  and  i-acial  groups 
do  wu":  prevent  alliances.  Rebo.'^o  endorsed 
The  )aove  Gibson,  a  black  who  was  running 
for  1!ic  Ccmmlssinn.  and  Gib.son  supported 
Reboso.  They  delioorately  made  appearances 
together  lu  both  Cuban  and  black  neighbor- 
hoods. Rebo.50  won  in  iiie  black  districts,  as 
did  Gibson  in  tht  Cuban  ones. 

The  number  of  registered  Cuban  voters  Is 
low  at  3G.000,  but  Reboso  expects  It  to  1::- 
crease  dramatically  in  the  next  decade.  "This 
is  a  sten  beyond  citizen-ship  for  Cubans,"  he 
says.  "Many  older  Cubans  lived  most  of 
their  lives  In  a  society  where  the  vote  wasn't 
taken  seriously.  JTore  people  will  be  involved 
ill  politics  here,  because  Cubans  are  begin- 
ning to  .see  that  economic  power  alone  can't 
get  you  what  you  want.  In  this  country,  ynu 
have  to  move  into  the  political  process  to 
assure  vour  rights.  " 

For  Cubans  who  are  looking  t.iward  a  per- 
manent future  In  this  country  rather  tl'.an  a 
return  to  the  Island,  participation  in  the  po- 
litical process  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  ad- 
justment. With  the  struggle  for  economic 
survival  nearly  won,  more  and  more  Cuban.s — 
especially  those  under  40 — are  concerned 
with  achieving  a  blend  of  cultural  ident'ties, 
a  blend  that  does  not  submerge  either  their 
C'uban  heritage  or  the  new  Ameri^'^nn  Influ- 
ences. 

'i  lie  young  refugees  frequently  quarrel  with 
their  parents  over  traditional  Cuban  social 
customs.  Girls  in  their  teens  want  to  go  out 
on  dates  without  a  ducna  (chaperone),  and 
many  parents  have  given  In  to  the  extent  of 
allowlrg  them  to  go  out  with  brothers  and 
sisters  instead  of  aunts  and  grandmothers  as 
chapercnes.  Some  youn^'  men  and  women, 
especially  college  student's,  have  posed  a 
more  formidable  challenge  to  the  old  way  of 
life  by  moving  inio  their  own  apartment.s.  In 
pre-Castro  Cuba,  young  men  and  women 
lived  with  their  parents  until  they  were  mar- 
ried. One  24-year-oId  Cuban  woman  was 
astonished  because  her  mother  did  not  cry 
and  rage  at  her  when  she  announced  lier 
intention  of  renting  an  apartment.  Three 
weeks  after  the  daughter  moved,  her  mother 
phoned  and  said  she  had  decided  the  house 
was  too  big  a  responsibility.  The  mother  and 
father  moved  into  an  apartment  above  their 
daughter. 

At  the  same  time,  young  Cubans  tend  to 
be  more  critical  of  "the  American  way  of 
life"  than  their  elder.'?.  They  frequently  hurt 
their  parents  by  mocking  the  business  ethic 
that  has  contributed  so  much  to  Cuban  suc- 
cess In  the  United  States.  And  they  often 
.<!hock  thlr  parents  when  they  adopt  open 
American  ways  of  criticising  the  Govern- 
ment. When  one  Cuban  college  student 
called  former  President  Nixon  a  "crook" 
after  the  Watergate  burglary,  his  father 
struck  him  for  the  first  time  In  his  life. 
"How  can  you  say  something  like  that  about 
t;ie  head  of  a  country  that  took  us  in  when 
we  had  notlung?"  the  father  asked. 

Tne  young  Cubans  have  one  Important 
trait  in  common  with  their  parents:   Tliey 


reject  the  old  "melting  pot"  Ideal  In  spite 
of  their  easy  adaptation  to  American  ways 
of  doing  business.  Cubans  In  their  teens  and 
20's  have  been  strongly  Influenced  by  the  ri.=e 
In  black  and  ethnic  conscioxisness  amon^ 
Americans.  The  tenacity  of  Cuban  cultvre 
can  be  seen  in  many  ways,  from  the  Spanish 
literature  classes  in  local  high  schools  to  the 
crowds  packing  the  first  live  Cuban  theater 
In  Minmi. 

"I  want  to  move  back  to  Miami  so  my 
children  will  l?ncw  they  are  Cuban  as  well 
as  American,"  said  the  young  college  teacher 
from  Alabama.  "I  don't  want  my  children  to 
forget  Spanish  the  way  immigrant  children 
In  Aaierlca  have  always  forgotten  their  iia- 
tive  languages.  But  I  feel  it's  possible  to  com- 
bine the  two  ways  of  life  so  that  neither  one 
will  be  lost.  Maybe  I'm  optimistic  but  most 
Cubans  aie.  How  cc\ild  v/e  be  otherwi.se,  when 
we  look  back  at  how  far  we  have  come  in 
tills  country?" 


HARVE3T   FESTIVAL   WEEK 

Mr,  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bv  Senator  Dole 
day    op    br  fad 

Tomoriov/  my  colleagues  will  each  receive 
an  extraordinary  gift — a  simple  loaf  of  bread, 
which  for  6,000  years  has  served  manl'.ind  as 
the  symbol  of  all  food.  We  cho<;e  to  give  bread 
as  a  token  to  marl:  the  "Day  of  Bread",  part 
of  Harvest  Festival  Week  and  a  series  of  in- 
ternational observriiices  in  which  men  of  all 
nations,  creed  and  color  pause  in  the  ritual 
of  the  harvest  to  take  note  of  the  abvindance 
of  nature  and  the  Divine  guidance  of  the 
universe. 

Bread  is  e!;pe,~ially  important  this  year  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  acknowl- 
edges our  responsibility  as  a  nation  to  help 
feed  not  only  those  who  are  hvjngry  and  mal- 
nourished here  at  home,  but  also  to  share  our 
bounty  with  those  less  fortunate  throughout 
the  v.firld.  E.-en  with  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  farmers  this  year,  we  are  still  ble.<;sed 
with  the  second  largest  crop  of  wheat  on  rec- 
ord. Thus  the  rcmplimentary  loaf  of  bread 
eac'T  of  y.iu  will  receive,  presented  in  behalf 
of  tltc  wheat  growers,  millers  and  bakers, 
f-tanc's  as  an  object  of  special  significance. 
They  join  me  in  the  hope  that  you  will  break 
bread  toj;ether  as  man  has  for  centuries  in  a 
special  act  of  universal  brotherhood. 

Bread  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  story  of  man 
aiid  his  civilization.  Evidence  of  wheat,  mill- 
ing and  baking  has  been  found  in  tlie  ex- 
cavation of  the  ruins  of  prehistoric  cities. 

So  Important  were  wheat  and  its  products 
that  they  engendered  a  sense  of  awe  and  rev- 
erence still  reflected  In  the  phase.  "Give 
tis  thi'-,  day  .  .  ."  Each  autumn,  after  tlie  har- 
vest was  done  and  the  granaries  stocked,  a'l- 
cient  mp.n  paused  to  pay  homage  to  the  divine 
forces  that  brought  him  the  blessings  of 
abundance.  Thus,  the  "Day  of  Bread  "  began 
a-  both  a  feast  and  a  thanksgiving. 

In  token  of  such  values  and  the  role  of 
bread  as  .i  hunger  fighter  o^er  the  centuries, 
the  custom  was  revived  in  Etuv.pe  more  than 
two  decades  ago.  It  sprend  across  the  Con- 
tinent, to  the  United  States,  to  .South  Amer- 
ica, Asia  and  Indochina.  Here,  the  occasion 
Is  marked  by  proclamations,  by  ceremonial 
breakf.ists.  lunclieons  and  banquets,  by  the 
sharing  of  bread  with  friendo  as  well  as  the 
less  fortunate. 

That  today's  bread  continues  to  serve  as  a 
cornerstone  of  recommended  diet  is  demo:i- 
strated  In  the  new,  higher  levels  of  enrich- 
ment with  added  B  vitamins  and  iron.  Mans 
oldest  processed  food  emerges  as  a  stronger 
"staff  of  line".  We  hope  the  leaflet  accom- 
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panylng  the  loaf  adds  to  your  understanding 
of  the  contribution  foods  make  to  your  good 
health  and  the  enjoyment  of  every  meal. 


QUALITY:   THE  KEY  TO  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  great  concern  in  America  today  about 
the  quality  and  cost  of  health  care.  This 
is  a  problem  compounded  by  fragmenta- 
tion in  health  programs  and  organiza- 
tions, lack  of  coordination  of  services  at 
State  and  local  levels,  duplication  in  fa- 
cilities and  services,  uneconomical  use  of 
scarce  health  manpower,  and  rapidly  es- 
calating costs  of  health  care. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  are 
seeking  a  better  health  instirance  system. 
I  support  these  efforts  wholeheartedly.  I 
believe  that  good  health  care  is  a  basic 
right  of  evei-y  American  citizen.  Without 
it,  he  cannot  possibly  exercise  his  inalien- 
able rights  of  life,  hberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

Also  sharing  thei^e  views  is  the  Minne- 
sota Health  Security  Action  Council.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  this  fine 
organization  on  October  5,  1974,  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ur,aniinous  con- 
sent that  my  address  to  that  gioup  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcor.n, 
as  follows : 
Remarks  by  Senator  HuBr.aT  H.  Hu;.ii>hp.£y 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  tonight  and  to  express  my 
support,  my  respect,  and  my  gratitude  for 
the  dedication  you  have  shown  in  the  fight 
for  a  sound  comprehensive  national  health 
Insurance  program. 

Organizations  lil^e  yours  are  the  backbone 
of  the  movement  for  national  health  insur- 
ance. Organizations  like  yours  are  essential  if 
we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  coming  out  of 
the  current  struggle  for  national  healili  in- 
surance with  a  sound  and  equiiable  program. 

I  have  been  greatly  Impressed  not  only  by 
the  efforts  of  local  organizations  such  as 
yoxirs  In  focusing  public  attention  on  the 
need  for  reform  of  our  healtii  system,  but  by 
your  distinguished  and  most  able  national 
chairman,  Leonard  Woodcock. 

Leonard  addressed  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  during  its  healings  last 
spring  and  emphasized  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  which  would 
embrace  universal  coverage  and  availability. 
He  also  most  ably  stressed  the  need  for  com- 
prehensive and  high  quality  health  care, 
public  accountability,  equitable  financing, 
and  strict  cost  controls  for  the  national 
health  Insurance  program. 

I  am  svire  all  of  us  here  agree  with  Mr. 
Woodcock's  urgent  plea  that  Congress  adopt 
a  program  "which  not  only  removes  financial 
barriers  to  needed  care,  but  one  which  al.'^o 
creates  basic  reforms  in  the  health  care  sys- 
tem to  Increase  its  proAuctlvity  without  im- 
pairment of  quality." 

Mr.  Woodcock's  statement  hits  at  the  heart 
of  the  complex  problem  we  are  attempting 
to  resolve  through  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program. 

This  is  a  problem  not  merely  of  more  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  pay  for  health  services. 

This  Is  a  problem  compounded  by  frag- 
mentation In  health  programs  and  organiza- 
tions, lack  of  coordination  of  services  at  state 
and  local  levels,  duplication  In  facilities  and 
services,  uneconomical  use  of  scarce  health 
manpower,  and  rapidly  escalating  costs  of 
health  care. 

Unless  our  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram addresses  each  and  every  one  of  these 


Interrelated  problems,  we  will  fall  far  sl;ort 
of  our  ultimate  goal — to  provide  every  Amer- 
ican with  equal  access  to  comprehensive  and 
quality  health  care  at  the  lowest  pos.sible 
cost. 

For  more  than  30  years.  Congress  has  been 
debating  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional heaitli  insurance  program. 

I  have  been  part  of  this  strui^t'le  since  my 
fit-ot  j-ear  in  tne  Senate.  In  1949,  I  intro- 
duced one  of  the  first  comprelienslve  na- 
tional hefUth  In.iurance  proposp.ls  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate. 

Dvtrlng  tiie  la'?t  six  months.  v.e  h.^-ve  imved 
closer  than  ever  before  to  the  realization  ni  a 
national  l.ealth  insurance  program.  An 
enormous  amount  of  testimony  has  been  p;  s- 
.'•pnted  i:i  public  hearings  before  tlie  Wp.ys 
and  Means  Comrntitee  in  the  House  and  the 
Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate.  The  tone 
and  cont?nt  of  this  testimony  are  notice- 
ably difl'ereiH  from  that  pre.';eiiled  In  previ- 
oi!s  yean;.  Much  more  atterition  l.as  been 
do\nted  to  W.c  line  pohito  cf  tie  legislation 
"oc.'ore  tiie-p  commiLtee.s. 

Scores  of  witae.s.^es  lip.ve  detailed  speciiic 
amenumeiiis  wh.lrii  they  v.ould  like  tv)  r.sc 
•nc.orpnraud  i/i  whatever  national  health  in- 
surance bill  emerge.-  froir.  rornmiitee.  And 
t'.!'3re  are  Mnts  of  an  mcrraicd  willin,"ne'."^s 
to  work  out  a  compromii-r'  a:nong  opno-ing 
points  of  vie*'  as  to  what  kind  of  proprfi:n  is 
b^st  deFl^ued  to  in^et  t!ie  health  )ieeds  -.il 
this  country. 

I;i  mid-Ai'gtist.  CI- airman  Wilbur  Mills 
ariuounced  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Ccni- 
niittee  m'-mbtr.'<  I'nat  erperts  from  KEW 
were  meeting  witii  the  Committee's  staff  to 
draft  a  new  comprcmi.se  proposal,  contain- 
ing ejements  from  several  of  the  national 
health  insurance  bill!!  curren'.ly  before  the 
Committee.  This  move  represented  one  of 
the  first  serious  attempts  to  hammer  out  a 
compromise  measure  which  wotjld  be  de- 
signed to  gain  broad  support  among  Com- 
mittee members  and  pass  both  the  House 
and  Senate  before  adjournment  of  the  93rd 
Congress. 

This  initial  attempt  to  find  an  acceptable 
middle  ground  ended  in  a  stalemate.  In 
mid-September,  Ways  and  Mcais  began  con- 
sideration of  a  mammoth  tax  reform  hill.  T:;e 
net  result  is  that  the'e  probably  will  not  be 
action  on  a  national  health  insurance  bill 
this  year. 

The  climate  in  the  Senate  is  difficult  to 
assess  right  now.  There  have  been  persistent 
rumors  that  the  Finance  Committee  might 
move  ahead  on  its  own  by  reporting  a  bill 
embodying  the  Catastrophic  Health  Insur- 
ance and  Tvledlcal  Assistance  Reform  Act, 
sponsored  by  Finance  Chairman  Ru.sseH 
Long  and  Senator  Abraham  Riblcofl'.  Wheth- 
er or  not  there  is  any  firm  basis  for  these 
speculations.  I  cannot  say  at  this  point. 

However,  I  would  like  to  ejqjress  my  own 
feeling  that,  in  the  spirit  of  compromise, 
we  may  compromise  too  much  and  thus  run 
the  chance  of  losing  ground  on  the  ultimate 
path  to  a  comprehensive  program.  Those  of 
you  who  have  worked  so  diligently  in  sup- 
port of  the  Health  Security  program  may 
agree  with  me  that  it  might  be  wi.ser  to  wall 
until  the  next  Congress  and  get  a  truly  com- 
prehensive measure  enacted  into  law.  rather 
than  pass  n  limited  approach  which  does 
little  to  correct  deep-rooted  problems  in  the 
delivery  system. 

I  tliiuk  it  is  much  better  to  take  one  tjir-ut 
leap  toward  comprehensive  national  health 
insurance  next  Congress  rather  than  a  timid 
and  reluctant  step  during  this  Congre.'^s. 

Otherwise,  we  run  the  risk  of  halting  our 
drive  for  the  goal  line  and  instead,  being 
satisfied  to  have  the  goal  post  uprooted  and 
permanently  placed  on  our  present  yardllne. 
That  may  be  one  way  to  d.-^im  a  "lictory," 
but  I  doubt  very  much  th&t  there  will  be 
any  cheering. 

One  of  the  paramount  issues  v,-lnch  f  .lied 
to  be  resolved  during  Congrcsslciial  consid- 
eration   of    national    health    insurance    this 


summer  was  the  question  of  cost  control.--- 
HEW  Secretary  Ca.'ipar  Weinberger  admitted 
recently  that  rapidly  Increasing  health  care 
costs  could  well  influence  the  eventiial  o.'t- 
come  of  the  Congressional  deb..'.,e  o%er  vhe 
various  NHI  bills. 

Suite  h.Qalih  price  co.Mrolj  v.erc  Ih'tt-d  i  i 
May  of  ll-is  ;, esr.  health  care  costi  h«"e  --k  • 
rocki.red  50  i-.Ci-  ce::t  faster  v5;C'n  the  e  oiiovn'. 
a.s  a  whole.  Tne  J>ily  Consuni»n  Pr'ce  'Uslfr. 
sbov, od  doctor  'oilU  :'p  1.3  per  cent  and  i-io<- 
jM.al  charges  u:i  1.4  per  cc  »t  Den'isi  bii  s 
weitt  up  3  2  percent  in  July. 

Kiiiiired  oi»  a  yearly  basis,  hospital  cos's 
Br>?  increii.'~.iiig  17.7  per  cent,  as  compa»-ed 
with  12.5  per  cent  for  the  economy  as  a  wh-'i'e. 
And  physiciane'  fees  are  rlsaig  at  the  un- 
precedented rate  of  19.1  per  cent  a  year. 

Tiic  stagge/iiip  li.crenses  in  the  cost  of 
rniidical  care,  and  the  failure  of  public  anii 
private  iie-Kh  prof-r^-ms  to  kef-n  up  v  it.i 
ihtni.  "nas  caused  great  hardsl-.ip  for  n.j!lio  . 
of  Americans.  Health  insuran"e  today  (.overs 
only  37  cents  of  e:;ch  consorner  dollar  .^p.'^rt 
on  medical  and  hospital  care  ui  the  conutr^. 
riic-  itmaiuder  must  ccme  or:t  of  iii-  or  1  c-r 
pecker. 

Fo:  bonie  p:-ople  this  means  making  clio'--ss 
tlifcv  sliould  not  be  forced  to  make. 

Will  a  senior  citizen  fay  the  light  bi'I  or 
?.!  t,-!  the  dentist? 

Wilj  a  young  mother  buy  her  child  n<w 
s'loesi  or  a  check-up  with  the  pediairictan'' 

Will  a  middle-aged  father  i;se  up  the 
rnoiity  s^il  aside  lor  his  son's  edur^inn  to 
have  s^.irgery  to  prevent  a  wor.seni^  of  his 
heart  condlvion? 

B!i»  for  the  very  poor,  these  me-y  be  r.o 
choices  at  all. 

.'Vriequate  health  care  cannot  be  .'>llowed  o 
fjiitiiuie  lo  be  available  on  a  "cash  and  rr-r- 
ly"  basis,  limited  in  availability  to  thos--'  v.  no 
ca  n  pay  the  price. 

I  believe  that  good  health  care  Is  a  basic 
right  of  Every  American  citizen.  Wilhont  1'. 
he  cannct  possibly  exercise  his  inalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuii  oi 
happinebs. 

Public  otitrage  over  the  cost  of  health  cftre 
V. ould  seem  both  inevitable  and  justifialile. 
Eveit  Secretary  Weinberger  has  pub!i''Iv 
warned  health-care  leaders  that  if  they  do-:  i 
fontr.^!  their  coc^'^s,  government  may  be  forr.-d 
to  CO  it  for  them. 

Its  not  hard  to  imagine  the  Ameiicin 
rcnsumer  wondering  where  in  the  world  d'-'>.s 
all  thai  ,noney  go?  The  American  principle 
of  free  enterprise  breaks  down  where  ihe 
health  system  is  concerned.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  in  the  health  system,  markei  - 
place  competition  simply  doesn't  exist,  and 
the  analogy  with  the  economy  as  a  whole 
If?  net  applicable. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  example:  Hospital  b-?d 
sna"e 

Greater  numbers  of  beds  do  not  lead  'o 
a  lower  pT  bed  co.st  passed  on  to  the  coii- 
snmer.  Indeed,  just  the  reverse  is  true 
Whether  used  or  idle,  the  hospital  bed  n.- 
voixes  constai't  upkeep  expense  and  main- 
Tenance.  expense  which  must  be  rnct  in 
.■^ome  wa\,  even  In  the  absence  of  co;i&um«-i 
tise  tnd  payment. 

One  of  tiie  long-run  factcr.^  contriijvti;  :: 
to  rising  health  care  costs  is  the  tendenc\ 
of  a  riedcminantly  nonprofit  hosplti'l  in- 
dv.-tr.  to  increase  its  capacity  without  rc- 
:;arr!  to  the  demand  for  hospital  seni.— <. 
i^mce  1V33  the  number  of  community  hosp;- 
tfis  has  increased  by  a'oout  3  percei.t,  lo 
5.811  in  1073.  Thf-  number  of  beds,  bov.- 
e\er.  has  increased  almost  30  pcrceat.  Al- 
though iitilization  of  hospital  services  h;,s 
steadily  increased  over  time,  tiie  increase  in 
the  r.':mbcr  of  beds  has  mere  thaii  kept 
I'.?. 

Ihe  r.:su;t  w.>s  rerealed  in  a  recent  study 
from  tlie  U.S.  Com.ptroUer  General's  Offi' e. 
1'he  itudy  noted,  for  example,  that  In  1971. 
o:::y  about  40  per  cent  of  the  coui.trv  =■• 
;-ediatrlc  beds  were  occupied  — 35.021  out  :.i 
u    toi -.1    of    89.420.    When    we    eonsidt-r    ilui 
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each  of  these  units  probafly  costs  an  aver- 
age of  $15,000  to  build,  wf  see  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  being  ipent  on  new  fa- 
cKitles  that  went  unusec^  and  may  never 
;;e  u?ed.  if  our  declining  ^piiI;;tion  growth 
■-•ontiu'-es  at  Its  present  ratte. 

Equallv  depre-^clng  ara  the  utKlzation 
:.gi'fts  on  cardiac  care  units  o:id  emergency 
r.onis.  lu  1972.  only  abouti  3  per  cent  of  the 
*'.cl  hospitals  equipped  to  perform  open- 
heart  surgery  used  their  facilities  more  than 
lour  times  a  week.  And  of  the  6.200  hospl- 
t.ils  wit'.i  emergerry  rooms.  3,7 !4  or  well 
over  half,  cared  for  less  than  13  per  cent  of 
all   emergency   caces  reported. 

A  large  part  of  the  increased  cost."?  cf  ho«!- 
pit.il  cire  could  obviously  fee  rut  If  we  ended 
overbuildUig  In  the  hospltil  comirunlty  and 
r\oided  needless  duplication  of  costly,  un- 
der-utilized facilities.  Po^l  pvirchaslng  cf 
equipment  and  supplies  (SDuld  al.so  save  a 
Treat  deal  of  money,  as  2-tl:hospltals  in  Bos- 
ton have,  to  their  credit^  recognized.  Just 
by  pooling  their  laundry  facilities,  these  21 
hospitals  have  cut  their;  annual  cleaning 
biiis  by  over  $1    million. 

Another  highly  er.ectlv|  v.uy  to  rcdiue 
hospital  costs  Is  to  cut  bick  on  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  a^nltted  Xo  hospi- 
tals even  though  they  del  not  require  In- 
nr.iie-.it  acute  care,  and  to  seduce  the  length 
of  hospitalization  for  persons  who  could  be 
equally  and  more  ecoaomlC£.lIy  cared  for  on 
an  out-patient  basis,  in  tfet-ir  hemes  or  in 
qualified  nursing  homes.    I 

There  are  new  concepts 
pointhig  the  way  towards 
lions  In  hospital  use  witl 
quality  of  care.  Two  such 
ambulatory  surgl-centers 
wide  variety  of  surgical  p| 
out-patient  basl.=;:  and  diij 
ters  which  provide  rehabllit^ 
other  sophisticated  t>pes  of  treatment  with- 
out requiring  the  patient  to  tpend  the  night 
in  the  facility.  We  need  to  pij  mote  these  and 
other  iJinovative  methods  of  roviding  he.'.ltli 
care. 

Unforr.;nately,  many  typ€  of  hpalth  In- 
surance policies  do  not  reco  ni/e  these  and 
other  non-Institutional  types  of  care  for  pur- 
poses of  reimbursement.  Mo:  ;  objectionable, 
irom  my  point  of  view.  Is  tj  at  even  federal 
programs  such  as  Medicare  p.i  d  Medicaid  dis- 
criminate against  certain  t  pes  of  non-!n- 
stltutioiial  health  .'■■ervices  :uch  as  home 
health  care. 

I  call  upon  the  private  1-  alth  insur.'ince 
carriers  and  the  Department  of  HEW  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  various  tiuds  of  health 
care  that  have  provided  thenri  ^lves  both  more 
economical  than  hospital  c^  e  and  at  least 
equally  appropriate.  Every  fffort  should  be 
iL.ade  to  remove  obstacles  ia  Insurance  con- 
Tracts  and  federal  regulations  to  f.ilr  reim- 
bursement for  quality  heallh  care  alterna- 
tives to  .so-called  "acute"  cvw. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  oiifce  again  to  com- 
mend your  organization  for  Its  dedication  to 
the  goal  of  high  quality  heaftji  care  for  every 
Amencaii.  Hopefully,  thro4;h  your  efforts 
and  those  of  your  fellow  coiikumtr.s,  v.urklng 
together  with  public  oHiclalJand  health  pro- 
viders, v.-e  can  develop  a  basa  of  under.-tand- 
Ing  that  can  lay  a  solid  fo^datioa  for  the 
impiovenieuts  so  needed  iu| 
tea:. 

I  cm  proud  of  ;.  ou  and  yoi 
c.~.te  the  American  people  at 
comprei'.eii.-.ive  health  care 

Keep  i:p  the  good  wcrk  aif 
sura  on  the  House  Ways  aiic 
tee  and  the  Senate  Fiiiance 
>our  help,  we  will  enact  a^ 
health  iiisuran-'e  bill  in  the 

The  promise  of  a  decishsladvanie  toward 
a  iUgh  quality  coniprel^.enilvJnationr'l  i.ealth 
insurance  system  ca.i  and  i»u-t  he  fulhlled. 
Together,  we  can  and  wl'l  ^-.Kt  t):n  pujii 
i-e  a  reality. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSITION  ON 
VOTE  BY  SENATOR  MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday. 
September  30.  1974,  the  Senate  consid- 
ered Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  1131,  mak- 
ing furtlicr  continuing  aj^pioprialions  to 
foreign  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1975.  On 
that  date  an  amendment  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  to  reaffirm  the 
Ktalutory  ivcnalty  which  is  applicable  to 
any  nation  usinj  American  arms  for 
,  ohcr  than  the  purposes  for  v.liich  they 
have  been  granted. 

I  was  necessarily  ab.sDHt  from  tlie  Sen- 
ate when  legislative  vote  No.  432  was 
token  on  that  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  announce  that  had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  yja  on  that  cmend- 
mcnt. 

AMERICAN  MIA'3  IN  VIETNAM 

j'Ir.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Frcsident,  Liberty 
Lobby  has  raised  a  question  about  the 
validity  of  a  trip  I  made  to  Europe  in 
April  of  thi-^  year  during  the  course  of 
which  I  attempted  to  recurc  information 
about  American  MIA's  in  Vietnam. 

This  mission  originated  in  a  meeting 
I  had  in  ray  Baltimore  ofTics  on  March  13, 
1974.  with  Mrs.  Virginia  W^st,  mother  of 
a  son  missing  in  Vietnam  and  Mar>'land 
State  Coordinator  of  the  National 
Ler,Tue  of  Families  of  American  Prison- 
ers and  Missins  in  Souchea.st  A.sia.  Sub- 
sequently I  also  met  wilh  Col.  Scott  Al- 
bright, executive  director  of  the  League 
of  Families  and  Mrs.  Sara  Frances  Shay, 
serretaiT-treasurer  of  the  league. 

The  burden  of  these  mcetinf?s  was  that 
current  efforts  to  set  MIA  information 
were  not  proving  to  be  succpssful.  Direct 
negotiations  betwe?n  the  United  States 
and  North  Vietnam  v.ic  not  fruitful. 
Conversations  between  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  members  of  the  League  of 
Families  of  MIA's  had  generated  a  sug- 
Erestlon  that  an  appeal  be  made  to  a  neu- 
tral nation,  such  as  Sweden,  which  had 
be"n  materially  helpful  in  securing  POW 
information.  The  league  had  WTitten  to 
Pi-l;ne  Minister  Olaf  Palme  of  Sweden 
appealing  for  such  help,  but  had  no  re- 
sponse. 

I  was  asked  how  I  could  help  the 
league  obtain  any  Information  about 
MI  As  and  particularly  whether  I  could 
help  contact  Sweden.  I  aureed  to  go  to 
Stockholm  and  speak  personally  with  the 
Prime  Minister.  I  also  agreed  to  talk  with 
Dr.  Roger  Gallopin  the  director  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Ey  letter  on  March  28,  1974  to  Senator 
Ja'ies  Eaj^tl.^nd,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Jndiniavy  Committef^.  I  rct^uestcd  auth- 
orization cf  the  committee  for  this  travel. 
It  v;cs  authorized  by  a  letter  from  Scn- 
r'l.r  L'AsrLANn  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
uatL-d/ipri;3,  1974. 

Meanwhile.  1  had  writicn  tc  Sccvctarj' 
Ki  .-.ingcr  s'-akinsr  his  approval  for  the 
micion  and  pr.y  ad\ic-c  he  mit^ht  otftr. 
Gjv.  Li.  wood  Holtoii.  Assistant  S;:crc- 
tary  cf  State  rc;jlied  for  the  Secetisry 
on  April  11,  1974,  and  said  in  part: 

Mu^y  thfinl^s  for  your  note  and  your  let- 
ter   to    t>:c   secretary   about    yoiir    trip    to 


CJencva  and  Stockholm  on  our  MIA'a.  The 
Secretary  and  all  of  u."»  concerned  about  this 
problem  welcome  your  Initiative  and  share 
the  hope  that  It  may  help  persuade  North 
Vietnam  to  be  moi-e  cooperative  In  accoui:t- 
ing  for  our  men. 

I  understand  Frank  Sieverts  has  been  in 
touch  with  you  and  your  office  to  provide 
background  brleflng  material  and  cojacern- 
Ing  arrangements  for  your  trip. . ." 

Regarding  a  po":slble  Swedish  role  in  ob- 
taiuhis  Information  on  our  MIA's.  as  you 
know  thLs  prcposal  comes  from  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  Amerlc-.n  Prisoners 
and  Missing  in  Southeast  A.sla.  The  League 
approached  the  Swedish  Embassy  here  and 
wrote  to  Palme  enclosing  a  list  of  ^^A's 
on  whom  they  asked  he  try  to  get  informa- 
tion from  North  Vietnam.  Although  this  is 
a  private  initiative  by  the  families,  we  share- 
t2-;eir  hcpc  that  it  may  result  In  some  Infor- 
i^iatlon  on  our  men.  We  understand  the 
ftnnil'cs  he.ve  asked  you  to  follow  up  with 
Palme  on  their  behalf,  and  of  course  we 
would  have  no  cbjecticn  to  that. . . 

Cn  the  same  date  Mr.  F^ank  A.  Sie- 
v;rt.?.  Sr-ecial  Assistant  to  tiie  Secretary 
lor  row  and  MIA  Matters,  who  has 
been  involved  in  the  prhoner  issue  for 
c-3veral  years  wrote  to  a  member  of  my 
stall  as  follows: 

Enclosed  Is  a  memorandum  for  the  Sensttor, 
for  Ms  visits  to  Geneva  and  Stockholm, 
m^lp.Iy  provldins  background  on  the  Lpaguo 
of  Families  Initiative  with  Palme.  The  Sen- 
pior  will  al=o  be  f;>-'ttlng  Gov.  Holton's  reply 
to  his  letters. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  key  point  Is  tl'-f.t.  al- 
liiou^h  we  have  blessed  this  Initiative,  it 
is  cs^x'ntial  that  It  be  described  as  a  private 
project  of  the  fomllles — which  it  In  fact  Is. 
To  link  It  to  the  Admhitstratlon  would  give 
Palme  as  well  as  North  Vietn.im  grounds 
for  turning  It  down. . . 

The  memorandum  referred  to  stales 
in  part: 

The  leaders  ci  the  National  Leagtie  of 
Families  American  Prisoners  and  Mlsolng 
(Scott  Albright.  Director)  met  with  Swedish 
MlnLster  Lelf  LelHand  in  March  to  ask  If 
Sv;eden  would  seek  Information  from  North 
Vietnam  on  American  MIA's,  similar  to 
.Srcden's  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  POWs  in 
J 968-70.  At  that  time  Prime  Minister  Palme 
obtained  new  Information  on  a  number  of 
Americans  captured  In  North  Vietnam.  Pol- 
lowing  the  meeting  with  Llefland.  the  fami- 
lies wrote  to  Palme  enclosing  a  list  of  Ameri- 
cans still  unaccounted  for  In  North  and 
.South  Vietnam,  and  Laos. 

The  faml!l°5  have  not  yet  had  a  reply 
from  Palme,  so  yotir  vhlt  l.s  opportune  and 
timely.  Alhrlght  has  asked  you  to  follow-up 
on  behalf  of  the  League  to  ask  Palme  to 
pur.i^ue  this  project  with  North  Vietnam  .  .  . 

From  April  8-11  North  Vietnam  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong  made  an  "ofSclal"  visit  to 
Stockholm  o.s  l':\lme's  guert.  The  families 
ivsked  Lelfland  if  Palme  had  raised  the  sub- 
ject of  our  MIA's  durin-  that  vlilt.  Lein.ir.d 
siiid  he  didn't  kncv,'.  aiils  vould  he  son^c- 
thiig  to  follow  uo  with  Palme.  Did  he  laise 
this  \.ilh  Pliaai  Van  Dong?  What  wns  the 
rtactioii?  If  net,  why  not?  .  .  . 

The  emphasis  on  the  families  is  hnpoi't.int 
1-rcaus.e  when  Falme  obtained  Information 
c\  cnr  POWs  la  19."9.  he  did  so  specifically 
at  t:-e  request  of  Individual  family  mem- 
l:(,''.i  vlio  had  written  to  hUji.  This  tii-ae  the 
lequcit  coiaes  from  the  League  of  Families 
iis  a  clais  action.  Palme  emphasized  at  tlie 
t:T:.e  ho  v.as  acting  for  the  families,  not  for 
the  tJ.S.  government.  He  scut  the  informa- 
tion directly  to  the  families  and  gave  us 
copies  aftciwaiU3.  This  was  the  way  he 
v.antcd  to  handle  It  for  his  own  reasons — ■ 
ii'it'.  .'.ddlticiiailv,  it  formed  the  rationale  for 
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his  approach  to  North  Vietnam,  on  the 
theory  that  if  It  were  government-to-govern- 
ment request,  Hanoi  would  respond  by  say- 
hig  the  U.S.  has  direct  relations  with  North 
Vietnam  and  should  use  Its  own  channels 
to  negotiate  on  this  subject  .  .  . 

Overall  there  are  over  1.100  Americans  still 
missing  In  Indochina  and  another  1,200 
declared  dead  whose  bodies  were  never  re- 
covered. This  Includes  Laos  and  Cambodia 
as  well  as  North  and  South  Vietnam.  The 
families  have  provided  separate  lists  because 
Palme  would  probably  want  first  to  try 
North  Vietnam — if  he  agrees  to  pursue  this 
at  all  .  .  . 

All  of  the  facts  regarding  the  cost  of 
the  trip  are  being  reported  as  required 
by  law  and  will  be  published  in  the  re- 
gular manner,  in  Senate  reports. 

I  did  visit  Dr.  Gallopin  at  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  headquarters  on 
April  19.  I  then  proceeded  to  Stockholm 
and  met  with  a  number  of  Swedish 
Goverrmient  oflBcials  including  the 
Prime  Minister,  whom  I  saw  for  approxi- 
mately an  hour  and  a  half  on  April  23. 
One  of  the  oflScials  at  the  Swedish  For- 
eign Ministry  with  whom  I  consulted 
was  Coimt  Willy  Wachtmeister  who  has 
since  come  to  Washington  as  the  Am- 
bassador of  Sweden. 

On  my  return  I  met  with  Colonel  Al- 
bright and  Mrs.  Shay  in  my  office  in 
Washington  on  April  25,  1974,  and 
briefed  them  fully  on  my  conversations. 

I  have  previously  publicly  commented 
Oil  the  helpful  attitudes  and  sympathetic 
reception  on  the  part  of  both  Prime 
Minister  Palme  and  Dr.  Gallopin. 

This  question  was  raised  by  Liberty 
Lobby  in  connection  with  their  criticism 
of  the  Bilderberg  meeting  that  I  at- 
tended prior  to  the  meetings  in  Geneva 
and  Stockholm.  The  Bilderberg  confer- 
ences are  a  well  established  series  of  in- 
ternational meetings  that  have  been  at- 
tended by  President  Ford,  Secretary 
Kissinger;  Senator  Jackson;  Senator 
Javits;  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Goodp?ster, 
Supreme  Allied  Commander;  Gen.  Al- 
fred M.  Gruenther,  U.S.  Army;  Adm. 
Elmo  Zumwalt,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, and  others  from  the  fields  of  busi- 
ness, journalism,  and  academic  life. 


ANOTHER  GIFT  TO  EG'XPT 

'Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1974,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1974  that  would  instruct  the 
President  to  make  a  full  disclosure  of 
all  gifts  over  $50  made  to  foreign  coun- 
tries by  U.S.  Federal  employees.  My 
main  concern  in  offering  the  foreign 
gifts  reporting  amendment  v.'as  the 
snowballing,  extravagant  expenditure  of 
taxpayers  money  on  gifts  to  foreign 
headi  cf  .-^^tite.  International  eift  giving 
has  fjuadruplfd  over  the  last  25  years 
avd  .?urcly  we  must  ask  "What  arc  v.e 
bit.. mg  with  the.se  exorbitant  gc.<^tu:os 
of  deleiitc?" 

In  my  introductory  remarks  before  the 
Senate  last  week,  I  pointed  to  the  un- 
precedented gift  of  a  VH3A  Sikorsky  VIP 
helicopter  to  the  President  of  Egypt  as 
typifying  the  level  to  which  foreign  gilt- 
giving  has  soared.  Today,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  we  learn  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  now  transferring  a  $1  million 


tract  of  land  to  Egypt  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  providing  President  Sadat  with 
a  site  for  his  presidential  mansion  on 
the  Nile  River  in  Cairo.  It  was  also  re- 
vealed in  the  article  that  the  $2  to  $3 
million  Sikorsky  helicopter,  given  by 
former  President  Nixon  last  July,  is  vir- 
tually useless  to  the  Egyptian  President. 

This  giveaway  trend  in  our  interna- 
tional diplomacy  borders  on  the  absurd 
and  I  feel  that  the  American  people 
should  be  told  why  their  tax  dollars  are 
being  squandered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Jim  Hoagland 
in  the  October  7,  1974,  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUov.'s: 

Sadat  Gets  U.S.  Site  for  Pal-^ce 
( By  Jim  Hoagland ) 

Cairo. — In  another  touch  of  personal  di- 
plomacy designed  to  please  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Anw.ar  Sadat,  the  United  States  is 
quietly  ceding  property  worth  »1  mlUion  or 
more  to  Egypt  so  Sadat  can  build  a  mansion 
beside  the  Nile  in  Cairo. 

The  transfer  of  a  6,540-Equare  yard  plot  of 
land  owned  by  the  American  government 
here  follows  an  American  donation  of  $10 
million  in  Egyptian  pounds  to  Mrs.  Sadat's 
favorite  charity  and  former  President  Nixon's 
gift  of  a  $2  miUion  executive  helicopter  to  the 
Egyptian  leader. 

in  each  of  these  cases,  the  Egj^jtians  have 
made  strong  overtures  for  the  items  or  funds, 
they  desired  and  the  United  States  has 
promptly  acquiesced  rather  than  risk  of- 
fending the  Sadat  government. 

In  requesting  the  highly  coveted  plot  of 
land,  originally  acquired  by  the  United 
States  as  a  site  for  the  residence  of  the 
American  ambassador,  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment has  offered  an  equivalent  site  to  be 
chosen  by  the  American  embassy  here. 

Egyptian  officials  declined  to  discuss  the 
list  of  alternative  properties  they  have  pro- 
vided to  the  embassy,  but  there  are  signs 
that  none  of  them  measures  up  to  the  Amer- 
ican plot  located  in  Cairo's  fashionable  Giza 
district.  Warehoiuses,  a  closed  movie  theater 
and  land  in  the  distant  suburb  of  Maadi  are 
said  to  be  among  the  properties  offered. 

A  spokesman  for  the  embassy  said  the 
property  had  been  acquired  some  time  ago 
and  that  the  embassy  could  not  provide  an 
estimate  of  its  value.  Egyptian  businessmen 
who  deal  in  land  around  the  Giza  area  say 
they  would  gladly  pay  $200  per  square  yard 
for  such  property,  implying  that  it  is  worth 
considerably  more  than  $1  million. 

Egyptian-American  diplomatic  relations 
were  restored  in  March  after  a  break  of  seven 
years.  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer has  emphasized  in  recent  gatherings 
with  the  Arab  foreign  ministers  that  per- 
sonal relationships  are  important  in  his 
search   for  a  Middle  East  peace  settlement. 

Ill  theory,  the  Efj'ptlan  government,  whlcii 
stated  its  de.sire  for  the  American-owned 
land  on  April  24.  could  iiatlonallze  the  prop- 
erty. But  Egypt  Is  busily  wooing  American 
in',  e.nors  and  de-pmph5i.sizing  the  history  of 
laud  tai-eovf''  nee. 

Embassy  offi.;lius  r-e  to  hold  f-nnl  discu  - 
.''ions  with  the  Et;yptian.s  ou  the  alternate 
sites  this  week,  and  the  swap  may  be  worked 
otjt  while  Kiiislnger  Is  in  Ct'iro  for  a  two-day 
vl-it  with  Sadat. 

The  Egyptian  president  already  has  a 
palatial  re-ldence  in  Giza.  near  Cairo's  big- 
gest luxury  hotel  and  the  Soviet  embassy. 
He  also  has  the  use  of  several  of  the  palaces 
btillt  for  the  monarchy  before  the  1952  rev- 
olution as  residences.  It  is  not  clear  why  he 
has  decided  to  construct  a  new  residence 
now. 


In  fact,  the  president  has  suggested  in 
ptibllc  that  he  would  like  to  retire  in  1976. 

The  gift  $2  million  white-topped  piesldrn- 
tial  helicopter  has  so  far  been  useless  to  thr 
Egyptian  leader.  He  has  no  pilots  traliiert  to 
fly  the  sophisticated  aircraft,  which  Mr 
Nixon  gave  him  on  the  snot  after  roticing 
Sadi'ts  adinlration  for  it  during  Mr.  Nixon's 
Middle  East  tour  in  June. 

There  was  no  actual  transfer  of  funds  in- 
volved in  the  ur.usual  donation  of  $10  mil- 
lion in  Egyptian  pounds  to  Mr.-.  Sadat's 
Fidelity  and  Hope  Society  this  spring.  Kis- 
singer approved  a  reduction  of  the  Egj-ptian 
debt  to  the  United  States  in  local  currency 
by  the  $10  million  amount  after  Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister  Ismail  Fahml  sugt'estcd  a 
ccntribution  to  the  charity  In  Jar.uary. 

Selected  coigresslonal  leaders  reported'.r 
have  been  briefed  on  the  quiet  tran.sfers  tf 
the  land  and  Ef,yptl.in  funds  and  on  the  do- 
nation of  the  helicopter. 


ORVILLE  CROV/DER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  not? 
with  sorrow  the  passing  of  a  dear  friend 
of  the  outdoors.  Orville  Crov.'der.  A  son 
cf  Bnltimcre.  he  ardentlv  combined  an 
amateur's  fascination  with  the  learning 
and  dedication  of  a  professional,  and  was 
of  material  influence  in  efforts  ranging 
1  rem  the  preservation  of  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  to  invigorating  an  ornithological 
cl'jb  in  Baltimore.  A  special  issue  of  the 
World  Nature  News  describes  his  wide- 
ranging  interests  and  accomplishments, 
a'i^d  provides  assurance  that  his  goals 
will  be  piu'sued.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print  2d  in  the  Rfcord. 
as  follows: 

Death  Claims  ORvn.LE  Crowdtji 

Orville  Wright  Crowder,  father  of  the 
■World  Nature  Association,  died  on  Augurl  t>, 
1974.  following  a  stroke,  at  the  age  of  70 

Orville  was  born  on  March  24,  1904.  in 
Baltimore.  Md.,  where  he  attended  grade  an«J 
high  school,  as  well  as  college.  A  childhood 
interest  in  stamp  collecting  led  in  time  to 
his  operating  a  strrnp  businets  in  Baltimore 
with  his  brother  in  the  1920s  and  1930's. 
Philately  was  an  interest  that  continued 
throughout  his  life. 

This  world  traveler's  wanderings  began  in 
the  1920's  with  a  trip  to  the  western  United 
States.  Out  of  this  trip  grew  his  great  inter- 
est in  mountains,  mountaineering,  and  hik- 
ing. He  eventually  climbed  to  the  hlghe.<:t 
point  in  every  state  of  the  union  except 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Pursuing  these  interest.^ 
he  founded  the  Mountain  Club  of  Maryland 
in  1924  and  served  as  its  first  president.  Ac- 
tive in  the  early  years  of  the  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference,  in  1937  he  became  the  third 
per.'^on  to  hike  the  entire  length  of  the  trui;. 
from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

Another  deep  interest  was  the  C  A:  C 
Canal.  He  ."^ei-eU  In  various  capacities  in  :!;e 
Canal  Level  Walkers  .ind  the  CkO  Cnnal 
.AsFoclatlon.  and.  as  co-author  of  Section  1. 
he  helped  Thon-.a?!  F.  Hr.hn  In  wiitlng  Tow- 
pa'h  Guide  to  the  C  iSt  O  Canal.  He  gave 
mtich  a.sslstc.nce  to  the  American  Tou^h 
Hoste;-  Association  when  the  Pof^nipc  Area 
Counrr.  \va.-:  c.stabli.'-hin^  its  chain  of  hos'.e!< 
a!o^;g  the  can.th  He  also  served  as  a  mcmb.-r 
of  the  AYH's  national  board  of  directors. 

Stemming  from  rll  this  outdoor  activity 
was  Orville's  avid  interest  in  birds,  wild- 
fio'Aeis,  astront^my.  and  other  forms  of  nat- 
ural history.  A  member  cf  many  natural  his- 
tory societies,  he  was  a  prime  mover  in  re- 
viving a  dying  bird  club  In  Baltimore,  in 
building  it  into  the  Maryland  Ornithologi- 
cal Society  tof  which  he  was  the  second  pres- 
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Iclent) .  and  organizing  sevaral  ol  ils  chapters 
in  vfinous  parts  of  the  stata 

His  major  work  In  nature  tours  began  wUU 
,a  trip  he  led  for  friends  lif  19til.  He  had  re- 
t'.rel  from  the  Martin  Av$ition  Company — 
'n  which  he  had  worked  frst  In  personnel, 
ther.  m  tralnUif, — ui  the  efi-ly  1950's.  Follow- 
ing that  retlre'.rient,  he  i|crkert  at  various 
ihii'jji.  including  a  yeur  f  ith  the  National 
Park  Service  in  Harpers^  Ferry.  Tnen  in 
1960  he  tooli  a  U>.:g-dre;i!Sed-of-tri;)  to  Eu- 
rope to  see  birds,  travelin^extenslvcly  across 
the  continent  and  forming  valuable  friend- 
ships. That  was  tlie  trip  tfiat  led  a  group  of 
friends  to  ask  for  a  similar  tour.  He  led 
another  to  East  Africa  in  ioG3.  rnd  ItL;  fi.Il- 
time  v.orlc  in  natuic  toui^  iiad  begtui.  Ke 
formed  Crowder  Nature  "jfours.  the  first  of 
the  overseas  nature  tour  ct^iauizatlons.  Siuce 
then  seme  128  to;:rs  have  taken  partiripnnts 
to  every  corner  of  the  world  and  every  con- 
tinent. Orvlile  him-^clf  led.  met  briefly,  or 
Just  joined  almost  every, cne  of  th.'^.'^e.  In 
addltioji,  of  course,  there  ]x\ere  his  own  ex- 
tensive scoutlnp  trips.  He|v.ent  aro'.i'.id  the 
world  eight  time?:  twice  o|ie  year.  He  even- 
tually reached  all  taut  si.ficcuntrles  in  tlie 
world.  1 

The.-5e  trips  were  primaifly  b'.rd-watch!'i(j; 
trips,  and  in  the  course  of  ^nem  Orville  com- 
piled a  life  list  exceeding  i»  000  species.  Hi? 
AOU  are.T  list  stands  at  630.^ 

Over  the  year?  more  thaif  9C>0  per'^ons  took 
part  in  the  Crowder  tour$.  Oivillo  v. as  es- 
pecially proud  of  the  "repeaters."  One  par- 
ticipant has  been  on  33;  others  have  taken 
part  ir.  aimoit  a.-,  niauy. 

/.j  a  result  of  the  tai::s  he  co.iceived  tlie 
idea  of  a  world-wide  nature  organization 
that  would  bripg  top'ether  people  interested 
in  conservation  problems.  In  April  1969  the 
World  Nature  Club  was  founded.  It  Is  now 
the  World  Nature  Association,  and  it  is  com- 
mitted to  carrying  out  his  plans  to  make  it 
a  strong  foi'ce  In  the  'vorld  in  promoting  an 
international  exchange  of.  nntnral  history 
and  conservation  Informatlsn  r.dd  help.  Hav- 
ing no  family.  Orville  left|his  entire  estate 
to  the  a'^foclaticn  to  h-->lj|  it  reach  these 
goals.  I 

About  three  yesrs  ago  h'|  health  began  to 
fail,  and  he  experienced  af  series  of  minor 
stroV'.es  and.  it  would  seemiitwo  minor  heart 
attacks.  Noneliieless  he  lc|)ked  forward  to 
what  he  said  would  be  jlis  last  Crowder 
Tour — to  Ru.'sla  and  Siberl4  followed  by  the 
Himalayas.  That  would  gl4  him  a  chance 
to  get  into  Bhutan,  one  o|  the  mls.^hig  six 
countries.  Ironically,  his  fl^al  stroke  hit  on 
Sunday,  July  21,  as  he  xi-fs  going  out  his 
door,  suitcase  in  hand.  Ori^lle's  last  trip  of 
all  came  two  weeks  later,      h 

Savs  WNA  President  Dortald  Messer^niith, 
"Tliis  remarkable  man  bias  enriched  the 
lives  of  many  people.  He  stilted  a  whole  I'.ew 
aspect  of  bird-wr.;ching.  I^  was  a  true  ge- 
nius and  a  fantastic  organjper.  We  shall  try 
to  carry  on  his  work,  taut  vfe'll  miss  him." 

CROWDER    MEMORIAL  FtJNl   rSTABLISHED 

An  Orville  W.  Crowder  M^iorlal  Fund  Is  lo 
be  set  ttp  "in  recognition  of  9ils  coiitrlbutlons 
to  the  founding  of  the  Worl6  Nature  Associa- 
tion and  his  many  other  coiitributions.  to  the 
observation  of  birds  andl:  natural  history 
throughout  the  world."  Th^  fund  was  voted 
by  the  WNA  Board  of  Dlrec&rs  ac  its  meeting 
in  Harpers  Ferry  on  SeptcrAber  7. 

The  purpose  of  the  fun^  Is  to  enable  the 
WNA  to  carry  on  OrvUle  Cttowder's  work  and 
plans  in  world-wide  conservation — such  as 
tiie  Vi'NA  Andean  condor  akid  New  Hebrides 
park  projects,  natural  hlstoi'y  education  and 
appreciation,  and  the  U^e.  He,  hhn.sclf, 
started  the  fund  when  herwiiled  his  entire 
estate  to  WNA.  The  board  Relieves  that  per- 
sons who  belong  to  organizations  he  has  in- 
tiucaced,  who  are  concerned  about  our  nat- 
ural heritage  in  nature  ^throughout  the 
world,  who  have  seen  neiv  birds  In  new 
places,  or  who  Just  agree  ^th  his  aims  will 
want  to  contribute  so  that'jliis  plans  can  be 
carried  out.  | 


Checks  may  be  made  payable  to  the  World 
Natttre  Association,  marked  "Crowder  Memo- 
rial Fund.'"  and  mailed  to  P.O.  Box  673,  Silver 
Spring.  Md.  20901. 

CROWDIR    HOnSE   BFCOMTS    WNA    HEAnQrARTFRB, 
LIBRARY  OPEN  TO  MEMBERS 

WNA  members  are  well  aware  thnt  one  of 
Orvlile  Crowdcr's  dreams  was  a  headquarters 
building  and  world  nature  study  center  in 
Harpers  Ferry,  \V.  Va.,  on  a  lot  he  willed  to 
the  a.>socluliou.  Ground-breaking  plans  have 
bsen  announced  .u  past  newsletters,  but  have 
always  had  to  bo  postponed.  Rising  co^ts.  Or- 
ville's  poor  health  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  other  complications  forced  delaysi.  His 
cleat  h  nosv  rau^c-s  .t:iU  Itirliier  delay. 

At  its  meeting  in  September,  the  WNA 
Board  of  DlrecLoiS  established  Crvllle's  house 
on  Washhigton  Street  in  Harpers  Ferry  as  the 
Crowder  Memorial  World  Nature  Study  Cen- 
ter ui'tll  sucli  time  as  aiiolher  buiiciing  can 
te  bojRhl  or  rre.-'tod.  The  board  also  ap- 
pj.iu'.ed  Herman  Fostlethw.iite  caretaker  and 
i:i.ina^','r.  Mr.  Postlethwaite  is  Orville's  long- 
time friend  and  house  mate,  a  former  World 
Nature  Club  Board  member,  and  a  CrowUtr 
Natiu-e  Tour  leader.  Ke  v.iU  coatiuue  to  li^e 
In  the  hoUoC  and  sei  \-e  without  pay. 

Orville's  extensive  c  •jllection  of  natural  his- 
tory books  has  become  the  WNA  library,  and 
Mr.  PostleUiwaite  has  already  set  up  a  read- 
ing room  containing  many  Crowder  me- 
mentos. Members  who  wi^ix  to  use  the  li- 
brary m,T,y  write  to  Mr.  Postlethwaite. 


CUPPOKT  FOR  RURAL  \VAT'^;R  AND 
SciVVER  GRANTS 

^Ir.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  U^.e 
Picssing  problems  facing  rural  commu- 
iiili  \s  today  is  the  need  to  improve  water 
and  .sc\'/er  .^.vstems.  Congress  recognized 
thi.s  need  v.hen  it  passed  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act.  Unfortunately,  as  one  of 
his  list  acts  in  office,  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed 
the  agriciilttire  appropriations  on  Augu.st 
8.  and  thereby  deprived  rural  communi- 
ties of  fimds  implementing  the  Rural 
DeveJopment  Act. 

The  problem  of  expanding  existing 
water  and  sewer  systems  in  riu-al  com- 
munities is  particularly  acute  in  my  home 
State  of  Utali,  which  has  begiui  to  feel 
the  impact  of  an  expanding  population 
accompanying  the  burst  of  new  energy 
projects  around  the  State.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem shared  by  many  Western  States, 
fro;n  whose  resources  much  of  the 
growth  in  energy  supply  is  going  to  come 
over  the  next  two  decades.  It  is  essential, 
if  we  are  to  have  orderly  growth  under 
adequate  health  safeguards,  for  rural 
communities  to  have  sufficient  funds  to 
m?et  their  water  and  sewer  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent that  a  resolution  pertaining  to  this 
problem  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
S-,?HORT  i-oR  Rural  WArrH  and  Sewer  Grants 

Whereas,  rural  counties  have  long  Identl- 
a  -d  water  and  sewer  giants  as  a  critical  need 
tj  provide  fcr  rural  development  and  to  ini- 
P'.o-.e  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  America, 

Whereas,  funds  for  rural  water  and  sewer 
^:rants  are  an  essential  part  of  the  Rural  De- 
vc'Iopment  Act,  the  only  federal  program 
almi'd  primarily  at  .-yjlvlng  proble:ns  for  our 
ruial  citizens,  and 

VVliereas,  Ihe  Appropriation  Bill  containing 
$225  niiliion  iu  grant  funds  for  tlUs  pro- 
gram has  been  vetoed  and  it  v.ill  be  neces- 
sary for  tlie  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  Pres- 
ident to  approve  another  appropriation  bill. 

Now    therefore,    be  it   resolved   tliat   the 


County  of  Box  Elder  In  the  State  of  Utah 
liereby  urge.s  the  Congress  and  the  President 
cf  the  United  Slates  lo  approve  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $22.'i  miJIion  for  rural  water  and 
sewer  grants  to  implement  tlie  Ru:.U  Dcvel- 
opinent  Act  of  1972. 


WHV  ARE  WE  IN  JOHANNESBURG? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  enter  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  October  issue  of  Esquire  maga- 
zine by  Tad  Szulc. 

In  his  u.sually  expert  mnnner,  Mr. 
Szulc  e.-ramines  what  appears  to  be  new 
U.S.  policy  regarding  Southern  African 
defense  iiiterests. 

Because  of  the  vait  implications  of 
proposals  to  aline  this  country  with  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  in  matters  af- 
fect i'lg  defeii'^e,  I  feel  it  is  imprartaut 
for  .".11  Members  of  the  Senate  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  road  this  very  importr.nt 
Pi;al.v.sis. 

For  that  reason.  I  request  uniinimous 
con.cent  to  print  in  the  Record  "Why 
Are  We  In  Johannesburg?"  by  Tad  Szulc, 
from  the  October  i'-sue  of  Esquire 
magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  I'ollow.s: 

Why   A.ie  We  in  Johan.'cesbvrc;? 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 

!.l  ADV     TO    rtOHT    FOR    SOUTH    AFRICA?    AN    FX- 

r:.i:..!vE     look     at     your     covern.hents 

PHTtlir    MEW    idea 

r,ir  v.ell  over  a  year,  the  North  Atlantic 
Trc'.'y  Organi'arioii  and  the  United  States 
iiavc  been  engaged  In  top  secret  contingency 
planning  to  extend  their  air  and  naval  oper- 
ational responsibilities  to  the  vast  strategic 
vacuum  stretcliing  from  the  South  Atlantic 
to  tiic  Indian  Ocean,  covering  the  sea-lai.es 
around  South  Africa's  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  tlic  approaches  to  the  oil-rich  Persian 
Gulf. 

Steadily  growing  Soviet  naval  power  iu 
the  rrea  and  the  consequent  need  to  protect 
vital  tanker  routes  arou.id  the  Cape  are 
among  the  justifications  for  what  may  be- 
come in  thne.  if  it  is  pursued,  the  greatest 
.■liift  ill  N.A.T.O.'s  strategic  objectives  since 
its  creation  In  1949  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
Soviet  threat  in  Europe. 

But,  as  much  as  anything,  the  American 
Interest — perhaps  even  more  than  NATO's — 
appe'irs  to  relate  to  the  security  of  south- 
ern Africa  in  the  context  of  mounting  dan- 
gers posed  to  "white  supremacy"  regimes 
by  black  liberation  movements. 

United  States  policy,  as  it  quietly  evolved 
under  the  Nixon  Administration  since  1970, 
was  A  "tilt"  in  favor  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Rhodesia  and  the  Portuguese 
territories  of  Angola  and  Mozambique — 
ftv.-ay  from  strong  traditional  support  for 
teif-deiermtnatlon  by  black  populations. 
However,  given  the  sensitivities  of  the  black 
Atnerlcan  community  and  church  and  lib- 
eral gi-oups,  the  new  policy  was  carefully 
concealed. 

A  secret  White  House  document,  a  copy 
of  which  was  obtained  by  Esquire,  spells  ottt 
the  policy  for  southern  Africa  approved  by 
the  Pie-sident  Iu  February,  1970.  The  key 
section  of  this  document,  a  National  Secu- 
rity Cou;icil  Decision  Memorandum  (NIS- 
DOM).  is  based  on  the  so-called  Option  2 
frr  .\fricau  pcll"ry  prepared  by  the  N.S.C.'s 
Iii*erdepartmental  Group  for  Africa.  After 
Its  a.lopiion,  Option  2  acquired  the  name 
"Trtr  B.iby'"  in  bureaucratic  colloquial  usage. 
This  policy,  known  among  White  House  and 
Stale  Department  ofllciaLs  as  one  of  "com- 
munication" with  South  Africa,  provides  the 
rationale  for  the  current  military  coatin- 
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gencr  planning  for  the  defense  of  southern 
Africa.  These  plans  follow  earlier  unpub- 
licized  decisions  to  relax  unilaterally  the 
long-starding  United  Nations  arms  embargo 
agaTiist  South  Africa  and  the  United  States 
embargo  against  Porttigal  in  Africa,  and 
ot'ier  steps  designed  to  help  the  v.-hire  re- 
■^iines  preserve  the  status  qr.o. 
^  Tbe  guiding  principles  of  Amerlcfn  policy 
are:  political  stability  and  roncurreut  con- 
tainment of  C'immitr.lr.t  infii:enrcs  hi  Afri- 
ca's southern  cone:  contin"ed  itse  of  air  rnd 
naval  facilities  in  South  Afrirn  iuid  the  Por- 
ti!guese  colonies  in  suppcrt  ot  Uiiited  "jtates 
naval  presence  In  the  Ir.dlati  Orcan  and  ntht  r 
activities;  e.isy  access  to  Sor.th  Africa's  ra.v 
materials,  notably  uranium;  and  corvee;  n 
v.-ilh  orderly  trading  Sn  her  gold. 

The  United  States  maintains  In  South  Af- 
rica a  guided-mlssilo  traclMng  station  ar.d  n 
N.A.S.A.  spcce-trackirg  station.  It  enjoys 
over.light  and  aircraft-landli.g  rights  to  &t:p- 
port  these  stations  and  for  general  purposes. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
Soi'.th  African  .secret  scr.ices  cooperate 
closely  under  the  terms  of  a  secret  Intelli- 
gence agreement,  similar  to  United  States 
intelligence  accords  with  N.A.T.O.  govern-, 
ments.  The  United  States  also  hns  about  one 
billion  dollars  in  private  investments  in 
South  Africa. 

It  Is  hiterestlng  'o  observe  l:ow  startUngly 
wror.g,  in  the  light  of  subseque:it  events,  was 
the  premise  upon  whif.h  Tar  Baby  was  con- 
structed by  Henry  Kissinger's  N.S.C.  sta3  and 
recommended  by  him  to  Ni"o?v.  The  fn'lov.-lnc; 
is  the  funtfanuiital  assumpti-jn  of  the  1970 
NISDOM: 

"The  whites  arc  here  to  .slay  and  ihc  o-.ly 
way  that  constructive  chivi^.gc  cna  come  about 
is  through  them.  Tliere  Is  no  hope  for  the 
blacks  to  gain  the  politic:'.!  ri^'lits  t'ney  seek 
through  violence,  whUh  will  only  lead  to 
chaos  and  Increased  opportv "ivies  for  the 
Communists.  We  can,  by  selecti-,e  relaxation 
of  our  stance  toward  the  white  regimes,  er- 
courjge  some  modification  of  their  corroiit 
racial  and  colonial  policies  and  through  more 
substantial  economic  assistance  to  the  bltck 
states  [a  total  of  r.bout  five  million  dollars 
annually  la  teclinical  assistance  to  the  blui -v 
states  I  help  to  draw  the  t  .vo  groups  togeilier 
and  exert  some  iunuence  on  both  for  peaceful 
change.  Our  tangible  Interests  I'crni  a  'Dn?is 
for  our  contacts  in  the  region,  and  these  can 
be  maiutamed  at  an  acceptable  political 
cost." 

Tlie  Portuguese  military  coup  last  April 
overthrew  the  dictatorship  at  home  when  the 
leadership  of  the  armed  forces  finally  co:i- 
cluded  that  the  thlrteeu-year  colonial  war 
against  nationalist  guerrillas  in  Africa  could 
not  be  won  and  that  Lisbon  hud  to  grant  the 
rebels  self-determination  If  net  outright 
indepencience. 

This,  of  cour.se,  was  a  complete  victory  for 
the  uaiionallsts  aiid  it  demolished  the  Kis- 
singer assumption  that  "there  is  no  hope  for 
the  blacks  to  gain  the  political  rights  tiiey 
seek  through  violence."  It  also  could  pre- 
sage anti-American  sentinic.it  among  these 
blacks. 

Independence  in  Angola  and  Mozambique 
ni;>y  mean,  wlienever  It  comes,  tlie  denial  of 
their  deepwater  ports  to  the  United  States 
fleet.  It  may  mean  the  loss  of  oil  concessions 
held  by  American  companies  off  the  shore  of 
Angola.  And  it  certainly  means  the  encircle- 
ment of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  by  a  bloc 
of  black  states— most  of  which  are  likely  to 
sen-c  PS  a  bise  for  crv^ss-border  guerrilla  op- 
erations in  tlie  two  "white  supremacy"  coun- 
tries. Until  last  April.  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique VvCre  a  protective  belt  around  South 
Africa  and  Rhodesia. 

The  central  question  arising  at  this  time 
is  vhether  the  totally  unexpected  events  in 
Pcr;ugal  will  hnsten  or  deter  military  con- 
Ti''Cf!icy  planning  for  southern  Africa  by 
^^A  r.o.  pnd  the  United  states.  South  Africa 


and  Rhodesia  have  obviously  become  more 
vulnerable  to  black  presstire. 

What  is  unclear  is  how  Washington  and/or 
N..\.T.O.  Interpret  tlie  new  situation,  al- 
though the  military  are  knowi.  to  believe 
that  the  "loss"  of  the  Portuguese  colonies 
is  a  strategic  threat  to  the  West.  South  Africa 
Ivvj  i.crn  mcrcaiingly  pressing  fnr  f;c'r.p  fi  rrn 
rf  cicrcn-"  alliance  with  the  \\'c<:  the  dc- 
r-'  i'.n  facing  the  rrifd  Sta-es  r.nd  its  aU'es 
is  wbtlV.er  ;o  br  drawn  tf.tr.  prssiblr  riiliu^ry 
r.t'-.ei>' tires  in  s;>uthern  Afrj-p  after  o-ir  cs- 
•  Frl!-!;c«  in  Vlel  niin. 

'j  he  roc.Tt  c  ;i'  in'^c)  ry  nlaui-.irj  frr  .,on;h- 
ern  Africr  and  t>'o  lnc''".n  Ocean— i.-cir-j;  CT,r- 
ci.t't.-a  nt  the  N.rfol'^J,  V!r;^inia.  hcadqt.r.rirr, 
Li  S^CtANT,  ti-e  rcrciiym  fur  Supr^^ma  Al- 
lied Crn-m:;i'.;er,  Atlpntic — rrn'-eutrates  on 
ihe  c'pvlopmcnt  of  air-n.'.'..''.l  tisk  irrces  to 
o-3rat3  in  that  iin.-iMv.i.-e  mnriiin-.c  area.  In 
r  ?.?n,se,  it  aims  at  finding  a  u'-w  role  for 
N.A.T.O.,  ^.bo^•^  .statitl'iy  s.out!;crn  botntd- 
r.iy  is  tlie  Ir.^pic  of  C'lucer,  pi  a  time  'wl:en 
tlie  Ea.opcp.n  iiti-aiion  is  fmrly  stabilized. 

The  need  ti  co.ininact  the  rising  Soviet 
nuval  penetiaticn  in  the  I:icli:n  Ocer.n  (In- 
cluding warsMp  movements  an^l  access  to 
bases  in  Soniali.T,  ard  A'Jrn  at  the  lower  eid 
of  the  Rod  Seal  and  to  protect  tlie  s.iuthern 
entrance  to  the  Parsian  Gulf,  ns  well  as  the 
sea  rov.tes  used  by  tlic  hi'r;e  tankers  serving 
European  ond  A.nerican  pcrfs,  la  the  ju.-:ti- 
ficrttion  for  the  .iACI.ANr  pl^nnirg. 

These  studies  parallel  ti'.e  United  Stairs' 
de.^ire  io  escubii'-a  a  mcjcr  air-rnrt-n.'>.val 
base  Oil  the  t!ny  Briti^:h  j-'.^nfl  of  Diego 
Garfia.  a  ^pec'K  ;>r  land  iu  t!<c  lu'.'ian  Ocean, 
to  siippcrt  the  fleet  thevc  after  the  Navy's 
1-  ;-?  riV'i-s  for  its  .small  nidcUe  E.-ist  force 
in  Brhrelii  i:i  ibc  Pcr:;iaii  Guif  are  phased 
o'.tl.  }X  ports  in  Areola  pnd  Muzamblque 
era  ric-itd  to  us  l.i  the  fifrnre  (they  are  too 
sm:'i;  tor  ai'.crafr  carriers,  but  aileqaate  for 
smpllcr  w?.r-hips).  the  Navy  will  have  no 
lancl-Mipport  points  between  the  North  Ai- 
liir.ti.-  in  tli?  West  pnd  the  Philippines  in 
the  Fa't — a  stralpjic  nightmare.  E.\cept  for 
aircrp.lt  f.-otn  nu  c^CRsijiial  Uuitcd  States 
earlier  plving  ilit-e  v.aters  ilu-rs  are  i;o  fa- 
cili'if.s  f '  r  aerial  survinllance  oi  So\  iet  slii;-^. 

For  this  rea-son  tiie  United  States  has  been 
negoiintlng  for  Diego  Garcia  witli  Biitaln 
pnd  eyeing  v.'tli  mounting  interest  the  e:  - 
client  Soutii  African  naval  baLOs,  particu- 
larly Simonstown.  Up  to  no.v,  Washiiigtcn 
has  refused  South  Airican  offers  of  its  naval 
I '.ciiUics  because  cf  tlic  military  embargo 
the  United  States  still  o.stensi'.jly  maintains 
agsinst  tlie  I'retoria  regime  unci  becau.se 
black  American  tailors  coming  aihore  are 
subject  to  South  African  racial -.sptrega. ion 
lawj.  Except  fcr  medical  emergencies,  no 
Uai'.cd  States  warship  has  docked  in  Sout'.i 
Africa  since  1967,  when  shore  leaxe  for  the 
crev.-  ol"  the  aircraft  carrier  F.D.R.  v.-as  can- 
celed because  of  dlscrlmUiatory  practices. 

But  changed  conditions  may  bring  new 
decisions  in  Washington  as  well  as  in 
N.A.T.O.  This  is  presumably  why  N.A.T.O.'s 
Defense  rianning  Committee  Issued  a  secret 
instruction  in  June,  1973,  to  SACLANT  to 
undertake  the  continr>eiicy  planai  '.g  fur  the 
southern  African  region  and  why  piessuic-s 
are  growing  for  military  coordination  witli 
t'.ie  Soutli  Afiicans.  SACLANT  was  author- 
ized to  plan  "outside  the  N.A.T.O.  aiea." 

The  French  navy  conducted  J.^iat  exer- 
cises with  South  African  warships  iu  April. 
1974— t'nus  far  a  purely  bilateral  alTalr — and 
it  is  knov.n  that  one  of  the  variatits  in 
SACLANT's  secret  planning  contemplates 
joint  oir-naval  task  forces  with  South  Africa 
for  vhatever  emergency  may  arise  In  the 
ftiture. 

In  June.  1974,  the  N.A.T.O.  Ministerial 
Council,  holding  its  annual  meeting,  took 
a  major  step  toward  the  expansion  of  its 
ititerests  beyond  the  region  of  its  original 
responsibilities  as  defined  In  1940.  Under 
the  old  definition,  N.A.T.O.  was  concerned 
with  Ef.rope,  North  America,  the  North  At- 


lantic and  the  North  Sea.  N.AT.O.  fleets 
operated  in  the  Mediterranean  (Greece  and 
Turkev.  as  well  as  Italy  and  France,  belong 
to  N.A.T.O.),  but  the  l^Itddle  East  was  out- 
of-bound.s  as  wa.'s  everytliing  soitth  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer. 

But  the  Ott.iv.a  Declaration  of  June  19 
biir^cinrrd  B  wliole  ne*-  conceot  lor  N.AT.O. 
piantii'..!!.  Its  ftriirle  11  talfl:  "The  allies  .  .  . 
are  finally  roso'.cd  to  k-^ep  each  other  fully 
infor-ii*-  *  and  to  ftrengthen  the  practice  o. 
frank  --'Id  timcJy  ci:ij:uita-ions  by  all  wr.ns 
which  nay  be  ^npropri.t'o  on  mritters  re- 
Irtl"!!  to  the'r  coiomon  inttres'.s  as  mem- 
bers rf  the  alll;iPce,  tar. ".ring  la  mind  that 
tiiese  <nt-*rofets  cp.n  be  r..T.-»ct^d  'oy  events  in 
c*be~  ;"-eps  of  the  won  '." 

This,  of  cot'.rse,  u  a  c.irte  blanche  for 
N.A.T.O.  to  become  iiivolved  wherever  it 
v.i.-h  s.  Ic  may  m-r&n  The  Middle  East,  or  the 
Indian  Ocean — or  sctithern  Airica.  Tlie  v..i- 
certf.irrtv  is  whether  the  United  States  and 
sonic  Ol  its  allies,  encouraged  by  the  lice^i.'^e 
issued  i'l  Ottawa,  may  choose  to  regard  Soutli 
Africii'n  i'.tcrnal  security  in  the  face  of  black 
prcs^sures  as  a  justification  for  direct  air  or 
naval  snrpoit,  unmg  SACLANT's  contingency 
plannirg. 

In  su.-'h  f.-\  event.  Wa.sliir.-3;lon's  Tar  Eaby. 
rlrsacjy  at  best  an  ambisuoas  policy,  v.ould 
be  t>;'nsforrr.cd  Into  clear  support  lor  the 
v/hite  rf  ^imes  as  proposed  in  Option  1  (there 
were  five  options)  of  the  N.S.C.  study.  Opt)on 
1,  rejected  by  Kissinger  as  too  e.'itrem.e  and 
politically  uiitcnable  at  home.  recomme-..ded 
thiit  since  "the  v.hitcs  are  iu  control  and 
iti-surg.nt  rtolcnce  v  ill  net  seriously  threaten 
that  contra,"  the  United  States'  "economic, 
sc.riuific  and  sir.it -ilc  interests  in  the  re- 
ei.ti  .  .  .  are  wurtli  ciicserMn^  and  expand- 
ing. 1  le  p.'ilitlccl  ccsis  of  closer  relations 
v  :t!i  the  wliite  srp.t-e^  v.'Ul  not  be  excessive. ' 

.'imong  the  "Operational  Examples"  in  this 
option  were  the  following:  "Relax  arms  em- 
bargo against  South  Africa  w  iih  liberal  treat - 
msat  of  equipment  wliich  could  serve  either 
militarv  or  civUi:ni  purposes  or  which  ccuid 
.*:•;!  >e  t'ae  common  defense ':  "Authorize  rou- 
tine naval  visits  and  use  of  airfields";  "Re- 
lax enforcement  of  sanctions  against  Rhc- 
ilesla' :  Relax  the  unilateral  U.S.  embargo 
on  tlie  Portuguese  territories  to  permit  ex- 
port of  dual-purpo.^e  equipment"  (dual  p  ir- 
T)0,:e  means  use  m  metropolitan  Portugal  in 
the  N.A.TO.  context  as  well  as  in  Africa 
against  the  grusrrillas);  "Limit  economic  aid 
to  the  blaclt  states  to  rerrional  and  multi- 
donor  programs';  and  "Publicly  discourage 
iiisurecrii  movements." 

Tar  Baby,  the  second  option,  as  it  devel- 
oped in  practice,  achieved  many  of  the  no- 
t.ouF  incorporated  in  Option  1  of  the  N.'':5.C. 
Studv  Mcinorandtim  No.  39  (known  bureau- 
cratically  as  NISSOM-39) .  This  policy's  some- 
wiiat  naive  concept  was  that  through  the 
"selective  relaxation  of  our  stance  to.vard 
the  white  regimes."  the  racist  regimes  would 
start  treating  her  blacks  mrre  humanly.  The 
idea  wrs  that  if  t'le  US.  persicled  in  this 
anpro-icb.  it  v  ouid  work. 

'And  this  is  liow  the  Nixor.-Kls.singer  policy 
ncfiuired  its  namp;  the  Tp.r  Biiby,  cf  course 
is  the  character  in  the  "Uncle  Remus"  stories 
v.-ho  b"-  his  stickiness  catches  Br'er  Rabbit. 

Ill  hu.dsitiht.  it  can  probably  be  argued 
tiiai  Tr.r  BabVa  sti'.i-.ine.ss  may  turn  against 
is  creators.  It  may  well  alienate  tiie  new  iii- 
dependent  regimes  when  tliey  come  into  be- 
ing in  Ar.gola  and  Mo;4ambique  as  well  as 
rnr.ch  of  black  Africa,  where  the  basic  policy 
has  been  to  defuse  Communist  influence. 
And  it  is  likely  to  find  little  favor  with  blacks 
and  liberals  at  home. 

A  senior  State  Department  offiicial.  thor- 
ougiily  familiar  with  the  African  situation 
and  pei-Konally  opposed  to  Tar  Baby,  com- 
mented privately  not  long  ago  that  tlie  Ni.xon 
Administration's  policy  was  "hypociitical 
and  Immoral"  and  "gave  us  the  worst  of  both 
worlds." 

He  wistfully  recalled  the  v.oeds  of  the  late 
Adlai  Stevenson  addressing  tlie  U.N.  oecu- 
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rlty  Council  on  August  2,  1963:  "All  oX  us 
silling  her©  today  know  the  melancholy 
truth  about  the  racial  policies  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa.  Our  task  now  Is 
t.)  consider  vhat  further  steps  we  can  take 
\o  iniU:ce  that  government  to  remove  the 
e-  il  business  of  apartheid,  not  only  from  our 
i'genda.  but  from  the  continent  of  Airica.  .  .  . 
l:\  the  absence  of  an  indication  of  change, 
t!:e  United  States  iwlU|  noi  cooperate  In 
matters  which  would  lend  support  to  Soulli 
Africa's  present  racial  policies.  .  .  .  The 
United  Slates  has  adopted  and  is  enforcing 
the  policy  of  forbidding  the  sale  to  the  South 
African  (.'■•'vc'-nment  of  arms  and  military 
equipmcit.  whether  from  government  or 
commercial  .sources,  which  could  be  used  by 
that  government  to  enforce  apartheid  either 
in  South  Africa  or  in  the  admliilstration  of 
South-West  Africa.  .  .  ." 

But  seven  years  later,  in  1970,  t!ie  whole 
moral  and  practical  tone  of  American  policy 
was  chaneed.  Xhis  is  how  tlie  secret  Option  8 
Elates  the  ■'General  Posture": 

"We  would  maintain  public  opposition  to 
racial  repression  but  relax  political  isola- 
tion and  economic  restrictions  on  the  white 
states.  We  would  be^ln  by  modest  indications 
of  tills  relaxation,  broadening  the  scope  of 
our  relations  and  contacts  gradually  and  to 
seme  degree  in  response  to  tangible — albeit 
small  and  gradual — moderation  of  white  pol- 
icies. Without  openly  taking  a  position  \\u- 
dermlnhig  the  United  Kini^dom  and  the  U.N. 
on  Rhodesia,  we  would  be  more  flexible  In 
our  attitude  toward  the  Smith  regime.  We 
would  lake  piescnt  Portuguese  policies  cs 
suggest  ir.g  further  changes  in  the  Port^i- 
giiese  territories.  At  Ihe  same  time,  we 
would  tpke  d ip) on: cUc  steps  to  convince  tlie 
black  states  of  the  area  that  their  currci-.t 
liberation  ai;d  majority-rule  aspirations  in 
the  south  are  not  aitalfiable  by  violence  ni'.d 
that  their  only  hope  fort  a  peaceful  and  pras- 
peroiis  future  lies  in  |lo3er  relations  with 
whlte-domii'.ated  states.lWe  would  emph:isize 
our  belief  that  closer  i^litions  will  help  to 
briUL,-  chanire  in  the  WI 

"This  option  accepts. 
to-f!\e  year  period,  the  p; 
US.  initiatives  toward 
opposition  from  the  blacjs  in  order  to  develop 
ail  atmosphere  coiiducivj  to  change  In  white 
attitudes  through  persiiaslon  and  erosion. 
To  enco'.ira'^e  this  chan^  in  wiiite  attitudes, 
we  would  indicate  our  RilllngnebS  to  accept 
nolitical  arrangements  *hort  of  guaranteed 
progress  toward  majority-  rule,  provided  that 
they  assured  broadened  political  participa- 
tion in  some  form,  by  tl»  whole  population.'" 
The  dortiment  therj  recommends  these 
"Operational  Examples'"! 

"Enforce  arms  embar(Jo  against  Souih  Afri- 
ca but  with  liberal  treatment  of  efi.iipmeut 
which  could  serve  eltheS-  military  or  civll!a:i 
purposes'"  (Tills  wordhir  differs  from  the 
■extreme"  first  option,  but  permits  consider- 
able latitude  in  providing  a  viiriety  of  u:::ful 
military  items.) 

"Permit  U..S.  naval  calls  in  South  Africa 
with  arrangements  for  nondiscrlmlnatioti 
toward  U.S.  personnel  In  organized  activity 
ashore:  aiUhorize  routine  use  of  airfields." 

"Conduct  selected  exchange  programs  with 
South  Africa,  in  all  categories,  Including  mili- 
tary."" 

"Without  changing  the  US.  legal  position 
that  South  African  occupancy  of  South-West 
Africa  Is  illegal,  we  would  play  down  the  Is- 
sue and  encourage  accommodation  between 
South  Africa  and  the  U.N."  (This  i.i  a  refer- 
ence to  a  U.N.  decision  that  South  Africa's 
mandate  over  South-West  Africa,  hrst  grant 
ed  by  the  League  of  Nations,  has  lap; 
that  the  territory  should  be  given  In 
ence.) 

""On  Rhodesia,  retain  [consulate:   grai 
rolax  sanctions  leg.,  hard.'^hlp  exce;-:ticinl 
chrome)  and  consider  eventual  recognltll 
(American  com.'-'aM'es  owning  chrome  m: 
In   Rhodesia  pressed   the  Adniinistratio: 
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grant  them  on  exception  from  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia  following  her  1965 
Unilateral  Declaration  of  Independence — 
U.D.I.— and  imposition  of  minority  white 
rule.) 

"ContlMue  arms  embargo  on  Portuguese 
territories,  but  give  more  liberal  treatment 
to  exports  of  dual-purpose  equipment." 

"Toward  African  insurgent  movements  take 
public  position  that  U.S.  opposes  use  of  force 
li:  rrtci"!  confrontations.  Cnntinue  liumanl- 
t:i:'lan  r.s.sistance  to  refitgces. ' 

Uiuler  thi=:  c^itloii,  ad.'anta^e.s  accruing  to 
tiie  Uiiite.1  Si<it'~3  woi'Id  preF^rve  i's 
"rco:iomic.  scientific  and  slr.'-.lcjrlc  intc-rrsij 
I'l  the  white  states  p.nd  would  '?<p:'nd  oppor- 
i"-..;t.Ur.  for  profitable  trade  and  investment." 
T?!e  ."-ccrot  p-»per  furliier  (b.se;  ■(:•-;  th..t 
■  U.S.  dtplonintic  support  and  economic  aid 
oOi-  the  black  stato-3  an  allernalive  to  tlie 
rt'oognized  risk  of  moui.tlng  ComniunLt 
l>i'V.ie:it.'.  ■ 

It  also  iiotcs  ihr.t  tVe  proposed  policy 
"would  reritice  a  ii'.ijor  iirii.iiit  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Portugil,  and  asr  jrd  the  Caetano 
go.evnmrnt  o:)pc>rtti'Mty  fcr  Ifbcrallzat'o'i.  " 
Indeed,  I'le  Nlson  policy  did  remove  tlie 
"irritant  ■- -Portugal  bltteily  complained  In 
the  past  ab.iut  the  .'.rricaiiS  v.oltcies  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  JohiLson — but  Premier 
Maicollo  C.rt:ino  v.  ;is  ous'.ed  by  his  ov.n 
antiwar  military  conimanck-rs  las:  K./tW  niitl 
clnnccs  are  tltat  Nl::on's  'tilt'"  will  produce 
a  v.'hoUy  dlfTerent  hritant  Iji  Lisbon. 

Curiously,  however,  the  N.S.C.  nudy  r.i-o 
\w^rn,'d  tiiat  Tar  Ba'uy  could  have  negative 
C- u.-^ecjuences  ;is  well.  It  s-iid: 

"•HcIax:itlon  of  the  U.S.  stai'ce  toward 
.t'llto  states  could  uc  taken  by  tiie  •.vhHf;^ 
ii  a  vi.idication  ox  their  prlicisj.  Man\  bluck 
Gtates.  led  by  Zambia  and  Tanzania,  probably 
would  chari^e  us  with  subordiiiating  our  pro- 
fessed ideals  to  material  Interes'uS  and 
tolerating  white-regime  policies. 

"There  is  a  serious  quc.=-tion  v.hether  pro- 
Wtstern  leaders  of  the  black  states  could 
continue  to  justify  their  siance  to  their 
popul.'.tions  if  the  U.S.  officially  declared  Us 
opposition  to  ci:rrent  llberr-.tion  efforts. 
Radical  and  Comminlst  states  would  he  tiie 
beneficiaries. 

'■Unilateral  U.S.  relaxation  of  sanctions 
n^alnst  Rhodesia  woiild  be  a  highly  visible 
violation  of  our  int'rnational  obligatioiv  and 
would  be  damaging  both  to  t!ie  U.S.  and  to 
the  U.N. 

"The  ctrrent  thrust  of  South  Afrlc;in 
do!n£-;''ic  ^oticy  does  not  Involve  aiiy  basic 
change  in  the  rncial-se^rrpijafion  sy.-tem, 
V. hich  Is  anathema  lo  the  black  .states.  There 
•s  virtually  no  evidence  that  change  might 
be  forthcoming  in  the.sc  South  African 
policlco  as  a  result  of  any  approai-h  on  our 
part. 

■Ref.m;"?;^  exlensiv?  diplomatic  pnd  ecn- 
"o:iiic  irivoPement  in  a  sltunt'on  i:',  v.hlrh 
tie  Eoiution  i.s  extremely  long-range  and  the 
outcome  doubtful  at  best." 

Dopplte  these  caveats,  the  Nixon  .*.dmlnls- 
tration  accepted  most  of  the  N.S.C.  recom- 
mendations In  Option  2  and,  in  some  ca-ses. 
even  went  beyond  them.  The  paper  contain- 
ing the  five  options  was  presented  by  Kis- 
singer to  Nixon  and  the  full  National  Scru- 
lity  Council  on  Detember  10,  1063.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1970,  after  consulting  with  Nixon,  he 
ordered  the  drawing  up  of  the  NISDOM  docu- 
ment— the  Decision  Memorandum — whi' h 
was  knowii  as  Tar  Baby. 

In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  the  United 
Slate.-,  gave  a  most  "liberal"  interpretation 
to  the  relaxation  of  the  arms  embargo.  In  all 
t!;e  "prey  areas,"  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
was  ghen  the  Soutii  Africr.ns.  Thiis  they 
were  allowed  to  buy  Eell  helicopters  here 
With  the  full  ksiowledtre  in  the  United  Slate- 
Governmei.t  that  they  wou:a  he  used  in  po- 
!.ce  militaiy  operaf.ois  along  with  chop- 
pers boughi  from  Fr».nce,  which  dec:  nc^t 
observe  the  U.N.  embargo.  The  same  thl:  3 


occurred  with  twin-engined  executive  Lear- 
jets,  which  can  be  outfitted  for  reconnais- 
sance and  even  certain  combat  or  suppression 
missions.  Herbicides  and  defoliants  of  the 
type  used  in  Vietnam  were  also  sold  to  South 
Africa. 

Portugal  benefited  In  the  same  manner. 
TAP,  the  Porluguese  airline,  was  able  \.o  buy 
in  the  Uni;ed  States  a  number  of  Boeing  707 
jet  airliriers.  Although  a  conmiitment  was 
.signed  that  tlie  Jets  would  not  be  u.sed  for 
military  purposes.  TAP.  v.iMch  flies  a  re^uUr 
route  bet v.ecn  lislwn  ard  Angola  and  Mo- 
.•'.imblque.  regularly  transponed  com'oat 
troops  to  Africa,  according  to  C.I. A.  report;;. 
Portut'ue-e  oiliccis  were  trained  in  counter- 
inF.nrgeni.y  at  the  U.S.  Army"s  jungle-war/aie 
."^chool  at  Fort  Gnlick  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  a'-'d  at  Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia.  Portu- 
guese Jets  pilots  received  ti-ainlng  In  West 
C:ermany.  the  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  in  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  the  United  Siites 
I'nally  closed  do'.vn  Its  consulate  in  Salisbury 
only  after  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  re- 
quested It  in  a  sharply  worded  note  to  Nixon. 
The  consulate  was  accredited  to  the  British 
Crown.  At  the  December  1969,  N.S.C.  meeting, 
Richard  Helm.s,  then  C.I. A.  director,  had 
urgrod  strongly  that  the  consulate  rem.'in 
op?n  'oecause  It  served  a  crucial  Intelllsence 
function.  Later.  William  P.  Rogers,  then  Sco- 
rntary  ol  St.ue.  claimed  credit  for  the  closing 
of  the  consulate  as  a  gesture  against  while 
SI  prem;tc'sts. 

Ecoiiomic  aid  to  the  black  slates  ro'c  at 
the  sr.me  time  In  a  less  than  spectacular 
mr.nner.  From  a  total  of  $155,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1970,  for  all  the  black  couiUrles.  jt 
rooo  to  $176.0C0.C00  in  1D71,  dropped  to 
?•  35.000.000  In  1974,  a.^d  Is  planned  to  go  up 
to   -M  69,000.000  in   1975. 

What  is  likely  to  happen  next  In  United 
Slates  and  N.A.T.O.  relations  with  Soutii 
Africa  a'ld  Rhodesia,  now  that  Angola  and 
Mo/.amblqtie  (where  Rhodesian  and  Soutii 
African  units  supported  the  Portuguese 
against  the  guerrillas)  are  gone  as  the  pro- 
tective buffer  for  the  white  regimes? 

My  own  Impression  from  Washington  con- 
versations is  that  SACLANT  and  the  Pcr'a- 
pcn  planners  will  proceed  with  their  con- 
tlnpency  planning,  perhaps  with  even  greaer 
uri^ency  than  bofore.  Instability  In  the  Per- 
sl:  n  CUilf,  the  Soviet  naval  activltie.s  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  new  "soft  underbellv" 
in  southern  Africa  (Angola  and  Mozsnibiquei 
oinlously  provide  a  rationale  for  furtiior  . tra- 
tt-Hir  planning  on  a  wide  scale. 

N  .^  TO.  as  a  whole  is  unlikely  to  pi-thorl/e 
a  I'o'inal  evpanslon  below  the  "Tropic  of  Can- 
cer becau.vp  of  assured  oppo.sitlon  by  the 
Pritl;;h  Labour  govorninent.  now  back  In 
power  (pievlously,  the  conservative  govern- 
ment strongly  favored  a  move  to  the  south  1. 
ns  wp'l  as  by  the  Scandinavian,  Dutrh  and 
Belgian  govemmente.  Even  the  new  Portu- 
guese reglive  (Portugal  belongs  to  N.A.T.O. 
and  i3  headquarters  of  the  inERL.ANT  Co.ti- 
mnnd)  may  have  second  thou^lus  about  it. 

K'.it.  significantly,  a  N.A.T.O.  spoke.smrn  I'l 
BriTsseis  .said  last  May.  in  confirmtnji  ihfct 
SACLANT  V, as  studying  contingency  pia;io 
for  rhp  Inciian  Ocean  rnd  the  South  Atlantic, 
tiiat  Ihi.-,  lntp:\sed  no  commitnient  on  any 
member  nation  to  bcconiD  eii(ra»ed  there. 

In  other  words,  this  left  ilic  United  stales 
a..d  any  other  interested  N.A.T.O.  menioer 
free  not  only  to  u.se  SACI^NT's  ;^lans  but  to 
become  involved  in  whstever  operations  it 
df  ems  i-.ecessary  under  its  own  flfig.  N./V  TO., 
indeed.  c::n  be  quite  flexible,  what  with  iU 
oporr^"  ior.al  traditions  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  membersl.ip  of  Greece  and  Turke;-, 
hprdiv  N  >rlh  Atlantic  powers. 

.Mc;nw;-i'e.  cor.t.icta  between  South  Africa 
and  i!:0  United  States  have  Inten.sifled  during 
Kt71.  Co '.nle  P.  Mulder.  Interior  and  Infor- 
mrii'n  MlnUt'^r  (a'.d  possibly  the  nexC 
Pr'uie  .Mln:st?r(,  fp.?i;i   live  days  in  Wash- 
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ington  In  January,  conferring  v/lth  Vice-Pres- 
ident Fcrd.  Congressional  leaders  and  Vice 
Admiral  Ray  Pcet.  a  top  Pentagon  planner 
whose  responsibilities  include  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

In  May.  Adm'ral  Hugo  H.  Blermnnn,  chirf 
of  the  South  African  Defense  Forces,  came  to 
Washington  after  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
t;n[Ter  overruled  his  African  Bureau's  re?om- 
niendatlon  to  deny  the  Admirp.l  his  visa  under 
the  miUtary-cmbs'.rgo  policy.  Eiermann,  an 
ontsioken  advocate  of  close  defense  ties  v  ith 
the  United  States,  met  with  the  Actinrr  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  J.  WlHlnm  T'lJdetidovf. 
and  dined  with  sevemecn  artmir.ils  at  the 
heme  of  a  Maryland  Republic-'.n  c.-Mgre.^s- 
man.  It  was  all  part  of  Sotith  Africa's  vigi-r- 
ous  lobbying  for  a  defons?  r.ira:i;;eir.ent  with 
the  United  States — and  ether  N.A.T.O.  mem- 
bers— in  the  name  of  Indian  Oce.'^n  .seciirily. 

An  ambassador  from  a  friendly  black 
African  country,  hearing  about  these  fi antic 
activities,  asked  an  American  frif'^nd:  "Do 
you  Americans  really  went  another  Viet- 
nam— In  Africa?" 


NO\^MBER  11  SHOULD  BE 
VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Pre-"ident,  the 
Senale  will  soon  consider  legislation 
(S.  4081)  wliich  has  as  Its  purpose  the 
restoration  of  November  11  of  each  j'ear 
as  'Veterans  Day.  This  matter  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Judiciary  Comniit- 
teeon  October  3,  1974. 

Tiie  desire  for  tliij  bill  has  resulted 
frcm  the  confusion  and  resentment 
caussd  by  passas'e  of  the  rilonday  holi- 
day law  in  1968,  Public  Law  90-363.  That 
legislation  established  a  uniform  holidry 
schedule  and,  among  other  things,  moved 
the  Federal  celebration  of  'Veterans  Day 
from  November  11  of  each  year  to  the 
foiuth  Monday  in  October. 

In  response  to  the  widespread  cDncern 
over  this  matter,  a  number  of  bills  and 
resolutions  have  be?n  introduced  during 
the  93d  Congress  to  return  Veterans 
Day  to  November  11.  Eacli  cf  the  follow- 
ing Senators  introduced  a  bill  for  this 
purpose:  Senators  Allen,  Dole,  Curtis, 
Mointoy.*,  Wiltiam  L.  Pcott.  and  Thur- 
mond. All  of  these  measures  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Str.nding  Subcomr^iitte'!  on 
Federal  Charters,  Holidays  and  Cele- 
brations, of  which  I  am  chairman.  Upon 
reporting  this  legislation,  the  full  Judi- 
ciai-y  Committee  determined  that  a  new 
bill  5hould  be  drafted,  listing  each  Sen- 
ator who  Introduced  his  own  bill  as  a 
co.sponsor.  In  accordance  with  that  deci- 
sion. I  have  introduced  the  bill  soon  to 
be  under  considciation  by  tlie  Seiu'tc. 

The  subcommittee  held  public  hear- 
ings on  June  3  and  July  11  of  this  year, 
receiving  testimony  from  25  witnesses, 
including  sev(>ral  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  testimony  indicated 
tliat  although  good  results  were  antic- 
ipated from  the  Monday  holiday  lav,-, 
a  lack  of  nationwide  uniformity  in  the 
celebration  of  Veterans  D..y  has  de- 
v£loped. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Monday  holi- 
day law  in  1968,  40  States  have  moved 
to  restore  the  observance  of  Veterans 
Day  to  its  traditional  date  of  Novem- 
ber 11.  Two  States  had  never  changed 
tlieir  laws  to  conform  to  the  Federal 
act. 

It  should  be  recogniicd  that  some 
?roups  and  individuals  vouid  prefer  lor 
Veterans  Day  to  remnin  a  Monday  holi- 


day. Our  hearings,  however,  indicated 
that  such  support  is  primarily  corarner- 
cial  in  nature. 

Veterans  organizations  from  across  the 
country  have  written  to  the  subcommit- 
tee and  its  members.  Thej'  uniformly  en- 
dorse lesislation  to  restore  the  tradi- 
tional date  of  Veterans  Day.  In  addition, 
a  vast  majority  of  individual  Americans 
hc.vc  iiidicated  an  iden'acal  desire. 

Oa  bnlan:e,  the  Jutliciary  Ccmn-iittee 
cIcte'TxJ'-ied  th.-^.t  t.ie  cverwliehninr;  irn- 
joiiiy  of  Americans  v.  ant  riovombcr  11 
to  be  tlie  recognized  date  for  this  iir.- 
roitp.nt  cveiit.  AlthcuL-h  a  Monday  ob- 
j.'?i'vcnce  of  Vetera  i^s  Day  provides 
Amciican  fami'lcs  with  sn  enjoyable  3- 
day  \'eekend,  the  committee  was  ccn- 
viiiced  t'mt  a  departure  from  the  tiadi- 
lionol  commemoration  has  unfortu- 
rately  ro.^ultcd  in  a  severe  Te^^cening  of 
}iarticipat:on  in  Vcte;ans  Day  events 
tiirouclicuL  the  Nation.  Tlie  committee 
concluded,  thercicrc,  that  pr-..'-:-ase  of  tiiis 
V.ill,  bringing  Fedeial  law  again  into  ccn- 
ji'ormity  v.itii  a  vaat  majority  of  our 
States,  would  aid  substantially  in  tlie 
preservation  and  furtherance  of  this 
event  which  is  important  to  so  many  of 
our  citizen.?. 

I  strongly  urpe  my  colleagues  to  .'=un- 
peri  thi.s  important  legislation. 

IIW.    GENOCIDE    TREATY:     A    irE- 
.IPONSE   TO   PAST   TRAGEDIES 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  mod- 
er)i  world  history  has  witnessed  several 
violent  acts  of  genocide.  In  1915,  the 
Turks  slaughtered  1,200,000  Armenian 
Clvi'i.^tians.  Meanwhile,  many  nations  of 
the  world  looked  on  passively.  In  1947, 
1  million  Moslems  were  destroyed  in  In- 
dia. Once  9 tain  world  opinion  was  dcm- 
in^leri  by  indirlerence. 

Di'.ring  World  Vv'ar  II,  6  million  Jc.vs 
in  Europe  were  extemiinated.  Adolf 
Hitl.T,  tiie  maRtcrmind  of  this  policy 
justified  his  actions  with  the  following 
statement  made  in  April  1945: 

Katuri'l  instincts  bid  all  living  human  be- 
ings not  merely  conquer  their  enemies  ijut 
albO  destroy  thein.  In  former  days  it  was  tiie 
vl'tov's  perogative  to  destroy  trioes,  entire 

II  was  exactly  this  "natural  instinct" 
to  •  dcstro:- — entire  peoples'  that 
shocked  the  nations  and  people  of  tlie 
world.  Jn  reaction  to  all  of  the  past  acts 
cf  penocide,  the  United  Nations  luian- 
imaus  passed  the  Genocide  Convention 
Accords  of  1949.  This  document  outlawed 
eenoi  ide  as  an  inteinational  crime  and 
yet  allowed  each  cou.itry  upon  adoption 
10  establish  their  own  course  of  action 
in  cloaling  with  cises  of  internal  geno- 
cide. 

Today,  25  years  later.  78  nations  of 
the  world  have  joined  in  ratif.cation  of 
tlie  Genocide  Treaty.  The  United  States 
has  vol  to  ratify  this  important  human 
rightr,  treaty.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  this 
sc.-=sion  of  Congress,  to  ratify  the  geno- 
cide treaty  witliout  any  further  deluy. 


PHliSERVlNC  THE  SEA-2A; 
DETERRENT 
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Mr.  KENNIDY.  Mr.  P'.e.sidonf.  pre- 
.'•ci'ving  the  Ai^'.encan  nuclear  dct'.ricnt 
is  one  r.l  the  most  ituportant  clv.irscs  on 


c;iv  foreign  and  defence  policy — indeed, 
it  is  critical  to  everything  else  we  do. 
To  that  end,  it  is  essential  to  face  pos- 
sible challenges  to  the  ability  cf  our  sea- 
based  deterrent  to  survive  into  the  in- 
ceflnite  future.  By  extension,  the  doc- 
trine of  mutml  ar.^ured  de'truction  also 
requires  that  the  Soviet  sea-based  deter- 
rent remain  viable,  if  the  So\iet  Union 
is  to  ::ccent  deterrence  as  the  b^'sic  stra- 
tegic relationship  belv.ecn  our  two 
natiore-. 

Mr.  V.'aUor  Slocombc,  r.  former  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Security  Council  staff 
nnci  a  distinguished  comtnentator  on 
1he«e  i^.sue.s,  hos  proper-ed  that  certain 
limits  be  negotiated  on  antisubmarine 
warfr.re  activities  that  could  be  directed 
against  the  Soviet  and  American  sca- 
br.-"'d  deterrents.  His  vieivs  are  included 
in  rn  article  appealing  in  the  Septe.n- 
'cer  1974  issue  of  Anns  Control  Today. 
I  a^^'c  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
uQ  piinted  in  tiie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v\'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PnESEP.VIN'O  TIIE   EC.\-BASED   DcrEBRENT 

(By  V/alter  Slocombo) 
(Note. — The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  iiave  increasingly  come  to  rely  on  nu- 
clear submarines  carrying  ballistic  misiUes 
iSSBN.;)  to  deter  strategic  nuclear  war.  as 
i.icreased  missile  accuracies  make  fixed.  U-nd- 
ijased  missiles  more  vulnerable.  Aithou^jh 
there  are  presently  !;o  knov.n  effective  means 
r.f  detecting,  continually  tracking,  and  de- 
stroying submarine  missile  forces,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  bre.il;throush  in  antlsubm.-.ry.ie 
T.-arirn?  (ASW).  dcmollEhing  their  prercnt 
invulncr.-ibility  is  alwnys  thf>nretica:!y  pos- 
sible. ConEequer.lly,  it  can  be  argued,  as  long 
as  t"nc  two  nuclcr.r  superpov.ers  continue  to 
rely  on  strategic  deterrence  for  their  safety, 
it  iliould  be  ill  both  their  intewests  to  agree 
in  arms  control  measures  which  would  en- 
;Mie  ag.tinst  the  vulnerability  of  tlieir  sab- 
i.iarine  forces,  and  thus  prolong  the  life  of 
I'a.^ir  sc^-ba>ed  dcierrcat. — Ed.) 

COMPLEXITIES 

Arms  control  measures  to  limii.  aniisub- 
niaritie  warfare  aimed  at  SSBNs.  however,  face 
oc.-'ta.les  formidable  e\Q:\  by  tiie  .standards 
of  the  arnis  con-.rol  field.  Subm.'.rlne  opera- 
tions auaiiist  merciiant  and  uaval  shipping, 
and  measures  to  protect  against  such  attaclif , 
are  central  convcniional  niLssious  for  all  the 
niaji^r  navies  of  the  world.  Moreover,  the  in- 
ter-relatio!iship  of  strategic  and  tactical  ASW 
i>  pcitical  as  well  as  technical  and  military. 
The  strategic  submsrine  problsm  is  essen- 
tially cne  between  the  tv\o  superpowers,  but 
third  countries  cannot  be  i;_:nored  in  the 
tactiCil  Eubmarine  and  ant-su'umarine  field. 
Paiticularly  in  the  case  of  the  NATO  navies, 
the  tactical  ASVv'  capabilities  of  third  coun- 
tries taiicii  trgetiitr  are  substa.'itial  eve^;  in 
rcintivin  to  fnc  siibmr.rliie  lores;  01  tiie  .<u;-er- 
pcwe-s. 

Aciiv::  Tn.utiNG 

.'..VM  cc'itircl  may.  howcer.  be  'oath  m.re 
fca-.l'jl?  and  efToctivc  uS  a  ccmtfrmsasuio  to 
the  one  ciecr  potential  threat  to  patrcPing 
missile  submr.rinei — "iictive  trailing."  Hljh 
conndCTice  detection  r<i:d  passhe.  i.e..  covert, 
trailing  of  submarines,  by  ■'hunter-lTlUer"  at- 
tack s-nbmarines  is  feasible  onl''  if  the  hunter 
Is  no  more  than  a  few  r.ii'es  awa;- — a  ranc;e 
making  counter-cJc;tect;on  and  evasion  bv  the 
quarry  relatiiely  easy.  Tlie  picture  changes, 
iiowever,  if  tlie  hiinier  foregoes  stealth  f.-r 
;ui  nncoiiceaU'ti  pursuit  ui.ng  a  pcverful  ac- 
tive saiiar,  not  niercly  lUteni-.-.g  to  the  emitted 
r.oise  ox"  the  quarry  SS3N,  b'.tt  sending  oat  a 
s'.rone  signal  of  its  cvm  and  detecting  the 
eclio.  With  a  i\ii1:cieni  nuiv.'jcr  of  pr.riu?.:it 
.'^•.ibiiuiriiiea  tr.ul.  i  nie  estii-oiislied — prtj-um- 
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ably  as  the  SSBN  left  harbor  or  passed 
through  restricted  waters — could  be  main- 
tained even  over  a  large  force  for  an  essen- 
tially Indefinite  period. 

The  active  trail  problem  should  therefore 
be  a  prime  focus  for  both  weapon  system 
planning  and  arms  control. 

Arms  control  possibilities  begin  with  a  ban 
on  active  trailing  of  missile  .sitl^marines,  by  a 
formal  treaty  creating  a  new  rule  of  Inter- 
national law  of  the  ioa.  In  artdltion,  there 
could  be  constralntd  (numcrii  al  or  qualita- 
tive) on  the  development  of  tlie  small,  fast, 
but  not  particularly  quiet,  special  purpase 
"hunter-killer"  attack  submarines  necessary 
to  make  an  active  trailing  program  feasible  on 
a  massive  scale.  Iliese  mea.ures  could  he 
supplemented  by  controls  on  operations  and 
deployments.  For  example,  acquiring  Initial 
trail  could  be  made  more  difficult  by  barring 
foreign  submarines  from  operating  \};ithln 
several  hundred  miles  of  missile  .submavlne 
bases. 

A     WAY     AROVNO     COM"LE>CiriES 

Measiires  to  ban  aciive  trailing  not  nnlv 
address  the  most  immediate  threat  but  focu.'^ 
on  an  area  where  the  interaction  with  tacti- 
cal "conventional"  ASW  and,  accordingly, 
third  country  forcer,  would  be  minimal.  Ac- 
tive trailing  is  of  limited  utility  for  wartime 
tactical  ASW  purpo.scs,  for  the  central  ci.n- 
cern  of  strategic  ASW— the  ability  to  destroy 
a  large  force  at  sea  simultaneously — does  not 
exist.  In  wartime,  thei-e  is  little  point— and 
Indeed,  much  danger — in  delaying  the  at- 
tack once  initial,  overt  contact  has  been 
made  with  a  hast  lie  submarine.  Sin)iiarly, 
submarines  de--.igned  to  maintain  active 
trailing  of  SSBNs  are  less  suitable  for  tactical 
ASW.  and  are  likely  to  be  readily  dlstinynlsh- 
able  from  other  types. 

Moreover,  limits  on  active  Hailing  may  be 
more  negotiable  than  many  arms  control 
ideas.  Verification  problems,  by  definition, 
do  not  exist.  Neither  side  ."seems  to  engage 
in  active  trailing  now.  nor  tr>  have  tinder 
way  any  program  to  develop  ASW  subma- 
rines particularly  conligured  to  the  tactic. 
Restrictions  on  operations,  alrtiough  much 
more  complicated,  vould  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  foreign  submarines  only  from  lim- 
ited areas,  generally  clo.se  to  the  national 
territory  of  superpowers,  and  .so  would  pre- 
sent far  less  serious  difticulties  than  at- 
tempts to  create  large  ocean  sanctuaries. 

Some  precedent,  however  limited,  for  such 
a  control  on  a  particular  peacetime  tactic 
appears  to  be  presented  by  the  US. -Soviet 
agreement  of  1972  dealing  with  avoidance  of 
incidents  at  sea  arising  from  mutual  surveil- 
lance activities  of  the  two  navies. 

NEED    FOR    PROMPT    PROPOSALS 

The  uncertainties  of  the  still-distant  threat 
to  missile  carrying  submarines  makes  most 
arms  control  analjsis  of  what  is  desirable 
(even  without  concern  for  what  Is  negoti- 
able) extremely  difficult  in  this  area.  It  has 
e\en  been  argued  that  opening  ASW  up  In 
the  negotlaiiiig  process  would  set  off  a  •bar- 
gaining chip  arms  race"  as  each  side  sought 
to  accumtilate  antisubmarine  forces,  purport- 
edly so  as  to  be  able  to  negotiate  them  away 
later. 

Nonelhele.ss,  iieitiier  side  is  yet  committed 
to  development  of  active  trailing,  de.-pite  Its 
grave  potential  danger.  This  .suggests  the 
wiodom  of  prompt  proposals  in  ilie  area— 
during,  not  after,  the  effort  to  reach  a  new 
SALT  agreement  on  offensive  systems.  Ban- 
ning active  trailing  .seems  to  be  a  step  wiilch 
combines  considerr.ble  arms  con'rol  effe-tive- 
ness  v.'itii  relatively  reduced  iisgotiating  (tif- 
ficultles.  That  comljination  is  rare  in  the 
arms  control  field,  and  the  onportunlty  pre- 
sented should  be  taken  up  energetically. 


PRESIDENT  FORD  TO  OUTLINE 
ECONOMIC  PROGRAM— SENATOR 
RANDOLPH  AGAIN  STRESSES 
NEED  FOR  ACTION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
encouraging  that  President  Ford  will 
address  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  to  outline  the  ad- 
niinistia lion's  economic  policies  which 
lie  proniisfd  at  the  recent  Conference  on 
Inflation. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Chief 
E.vecutive  will  recommend  initiatives  to 
strengthen  the  economy  by  halting  the 
skyi-ocketing  inflation  and  avoiding  a 
worsening  of  the  recession  confrontir.g 
our  Nat  ion  today.  More  importantly,  I 
am  hopeful  that  his  mcs.sage  will  reflect 
the  urgency  of  the  economic  conditions 
which  v.ere  stres,"?ed  at  the  summit  con- 
ference. 

It  i-j  my  belief  tlmt  the  President  took 
from  those  sessions  a  better  understand- 
ing of  hov-  critical  our  economic  prob- 
Iem.s  arc.  I  .stnted  in  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 22,  that  bold  and  imaginative  pro- 
grams will  be  necessary  if  our  Nation  is 
to  surmount  this  crisis.  These  program.s 
must  be  action  oriented  and  they  must 
treat  all  citizens  equitably. 

If  there  is  one  point  that  came  through 
loudly  and  clearly  at  the  summit,  it  is 
the  futility  of  trying  to  solve  cur  current 
complex  economic  problems  ju.st  by  tight 
budget  and  tight  money.  This  traditional 
and  simplistic  formula  punishes  working 
people  and  those  on  fixed  incomes.  Such 
a  policy  has  pushed  unemployment  near 
the  6-perccnt  level,  with  approximately 
5  5  million  Americans  Uiiable  to  secure 
.iobs. 

Inflation  cannot  be  stoiiped  by  cutting 
back  on  production  and  investment.  We 
cannot  bring  down  pi-ires  by  creating 
supply  .shortages.  Yet,  that  is  exactly 
v\hat  our  present  economic  policy  does. 
We  must  not  allow  the  momentum  of 
the  summit  meeting  to  be  slowed.  Our 
economic  and  political  freedoms  are  at 
slake.  I  believe  we  can  reach  a  truly  ef- 
fective national  consensus  on  what  it 
takes  to  have  this  country  moving  again. 
The  Congre.ss  will  cooperate  to  produce 
equitable  and  balanced  legislation  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have  been  working 
closely  with  other  Senators  in  an  effort 
to  help  determine  the  most  effective  and 
reasoned  pi-ograms  to  solve  our  economic 
programs.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
my  statement  at  the  conference  be 
printed  in  tlie  Recohd  together  with  a 
letter  from  Senator  Baker  and  me  to  the 
President  urging  him  to  launch  an 
energy  conservation  crusade,  and  a  letter 
from  Senator  Haskell  and  me  to  our  col- 
leagues asking  their  assessment  of  rec- 
ommendations to  combat  inflation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ran.oolhh   Srars.'-.ES   El:onomy    DLMANi;s 

iMMcrDi/iiE  Action 
The  ^nicncan  economy  is  In  a  precarious 
situation  which  demands  firm  and  immediate 
ac'ion.  Tills  conference  provides  us  witli  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  examine  in  detail 
both  t!;e  latiscs  of  lnfl.->tlon  and  potential 
reiT^^los. 


In  the  past  five  years  we  have  faced  three 
critical  domestic  questions:  energy,  the  en- 
vironment and  the  economy.  All  are  Interre- 
lated and  must  be  dealt  with  simultaneously. 
The  paper  I  am  presenting  to  this  confer- 
ence discusses  three  actions  that  can  be  im- 
plemented Immediately.  A  sustained  energy 
con'^ervation  effort  combined  with  an  intensi- 
fied program  to  achieve  energy  self-sufficiency 
will  pay  great  economic  rewards.  To  call 
needed  attention  to  the  Importance  of  ener- 
gy savings,  the  President  shotild  Issue  a 
formal  proclamation  to  revitalize  energy  con- 
servation wiihin  the  Federal  Government  and 
asking  fcr  the  full  cooperation  of  ail  citi- 
t:ens.  T»ic  Congress  promptly  should  enact 
pending  measures  to  reduce  energy  consump- 
iion.  Enforcimrnt  of  antl-trvist  laws  must 
be  increa.sed  to  promote  competition  and  eco- 
nomic expan,':ion.  Government,  through  the 
Fcder.-'l  Keiorve  Bo,ird,  also  should  adopt 
progi-ain^  to  channel  credit  to  sectors  of  the 
economy  which  will  further  stimulate  re- 
covery from  our  perilous  economic  condition 
and  n  drastically  curtail  credit  for  purely 
sp^cn'atlve.  nonproductive  ventures. 

We  mu<;i  firmly  demonstrate  our  commit- 
;-.cnt  to  solving  the  problem  of  inflation 
and  resioie  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  in  our  economy.  Without  such  con- 
i.dence  and  support  we  cannot  succeed  in 
re-uruiiig  stitbility  to  our  country. 

This  Ei-onoiiilc  Summit  Conference  offers 
a  ui.ique  opporttmlty  to  explore  the  cau.ses 
ol  our  perilous  economic  condition  and  pos- 
."-'blo  corrective  actions.  Continued  unchecked 
inflation  constitutes  an  enormous  threat  to 
iWo  economic  and  social  fabric  of  the  United 
i.tates.  Government  actions  in  recent  years 
Ivive  pro\ed  ineffective  in  slovlng.  much  lesi 
I'.alun;;.  the  hiflatlonary  spiral.  Indeed,  the 
rate  of  liiflution  continues  to  increase,  bring- 
ing with  It  higher  unemployme:;t.  a  lower 
s  aiidard  of  living,  and  shaken  citizen  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  our  Uistltutlons  to 
cope  w  ith  this  situation. 

The  United  States  remains  a  strong  na- 
tion— one  with  the  Imagination  and  resource- 
fulness to  reverse  the  disastrous  trends  now 
taking  shape.  And  yet.  If  we  are  to  be  suc- 
ce.saful  in  recovering  from  our  economic 
troubles,  we  must  first  deal  with  the  crisis 
in  confidence  of  tlie  American  people.  Con- 
trib'.iting  to  the  current  state  of  our  econ- 
omy is  the  ominous  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
institutions.  People  generally  expect  that 
things  are  going  to  get  worse  before  they  get 
better.  This  belief  unfortunately,  leads  to 
self-fuiftlling  prophecy,  creating  upward 
pressure  on  prices  and  accelerating  our  de- 
ma.id  for  scarce  resources.  So  serious  Is  this 
qtiestiDii  of  citizen  confidence  that  deliberate 
and  firm  action  must  be  taken  Immediately. 
Such  action  should  demonstrate  the  ability 
of  the  Government  to  deliver  on  Its  promises. 
As  reflected  by  the  diverse  opinions  of  panel 
members  at  the  mini  summits,  these  current 
economic  disruptions  are  not  susceptible  to 
easy  solutions. 

I  hope  that  from  this  Economic  Summit 
CoMference  will  come  a  new  determination 
to  act  at  once  to  restore  economic  st:;bility 
to  the  United  States  and.  to  the  extent  that 
we  itoi'Uience  it,  to  the  world  at  large. 

As  a  concerned  Government  official  v»ho 
parijcipatcd  in  the  transportation  mini-sum- 
mit. I  believe  three  initiatives  can  be  under- 
taken immediately  by  the  Admhiistration, 
without  the  neceiisity  of  Congressional  ,tc- 
lion.  which  would  be  helpful  in  restoring  the 
r-infidence  of  the  American  people  and  bring- 
ing order  to  our  economic  system. 

ENERGY   CONSERVATION 

Energy  conservation  could  do  much  to  re- 
duce Inflation.  Since  the  Arab  oil  emburgo, 
oil  prices  have  skyrocketed  and  we  are  im- 
porting more  of  this  expensive  fuel  than  ever 
before.  The  high  cost  of  foreign  oil  Is  ravag- 
ing our  balance  of  paymenlo  and  Is  a  msijor 
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c-antribtitlng  factor  In  our  ctirrent  double- 
e«uit  inflation.  In  1972  we  sent  $4.7  billion 
n'jroi'd  fcr  petroleum.  This  year  it  is  esti- 
mated that  we  will  spend  $25  biUion  for 
foreigti  oil.  This  dependence  Is  dangerous  es- 
peciar.y  in  view  of  our  grave  eccnoinic  slt- 
i.  iru.  Commerce  Secretary  Dent  has  esti-- 
nT.t'rd  that  we  can  save  five  million  b:trrelf  of 
oil  per  duy  with  a  sensible,  but  not  auiterc 
energy  conservaiion  pro.^ram.  Wo  sliould  re- 
tr.r:j  to  the  consorvation  m:T.-t'res  which 
.■se.'.cd  u''  so  well  during  the  energy  crir-is  Ins. 
•.inter.  Even  with  the  lilting  ol  the  oil  em- 
bargo and  the  return  to  a  to.mporariiy  picii- 
t'f'.tl  gasoline  supply,  the  Amencim  people 
can  expect  new  shortages  of  ftiels  this  v.-ln- 
ter.  Natural  gas  supplies  will  probaiily  be 
insufficient  to  meet  demand  and  supplies  ol 
certain  fuel  oils  may  become  scarce.  For 
some — particularly  the  elderly,  the  poor  and 
the  handicapped — this  winter  may  force  a 
choice  between  food  or  fuel  when  wc  are  ccii- 
tinually  faced  with  rising  fuel  costs  and  tigh; 
supply. 

The  Senate  recently  recognized  the  con- 
tinuing energy  problem  In  passing  The  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Amendments  of  1974.  This 
bill  Includes  provisions  making  permanent 
the  55  M.P.H.  speed  limit  and  providing  ad- 
ditional incentives  for  carpooling  through 
grants  to  local  government.  These  two  pro- 
grc'.ms  were  originr.lly  a  respjn.se  lO  the  crisis 
of  last  winter. 

Further,  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  as  much  as  ten  percent 
can  be  shaved  from  industrial  energy  con- 
sumption by  such  conservation  methods  as 
lowering  thermostats,  cuts  in  u;e  of  lighting, 
fans  and  air  compressors,  and  chiftlng  peak 
electricity  loads  to  off-hcur.s.  Even  greater 
savings  are  possible  over  the  long-term.  En- 
ergy conservatio.i  policies  should  certainly  be 
prominent  in  the  Federal  decis'on-making 
process  becatise  of  the  favorable  impact  on 
prices  and  inflation  froin  a  reduction  in  con- 
sumption cf  expensi.e  foreign  energy  sup- 
plies. 

The  Pre^Went  should  immediately  launch 
an  energy  conservation  crusade  within  the 
Federal  Government  and  call  on  the  citizens 
of  cur  Nation  to  voluntarily  accelerate  ef- 
forts to  reduce  their  consumption  of  fuels 
and  energy,  I  suggest  this  effort  could  be  un- 
dertaken with  a  formal  Presidential  procla- 
mation. It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
people  of  our  Nation  will  respond  affirma- 
tively to  proper  and  visible  government  lead- 
ership in  this  vital  f  rea. 

Besides  voluntary  actions  by  the  American 
consumer,  the  Congress  must  take  the  Initia- 
tive and  enact  standby  energy  conservation 
legislation.  The  necessary  authorities  are  con- 
tn.ined  in  S.  3267,  the  Standby  Energy  Emer- 
gency Act,  currently  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Houae  of  Representatives.  These 
provisions,  which  are  supported  by  the  Ad- 
mlniotratlon.  should  be  moved  separately 
through  the  Congress  without  waiting  for 
enactment  of  S.  3267  as  an  omnibus  measure. 

A  comprehenshe  progr.im  to  conserve  en- 
ergy will  not  only  aid  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation but  it  will  also  lay  the  groundwork  to 
ensure  that  we  are  prepared  to  confront  en- 
ergy shortages  this  winter  should  that  occur. 
We  have  committed  a  grievous  error  by  for- 
getting the  fuels  crunch  v.hich  so  disrupted 
our  country  last  winter.  That  error  must  be 
rectified  now  and  the  President  Ls  in  a  posi- 
tion tc  take  such  action. 

ANTI-TRUST    ENFORCEMENT 

P.e-ent  Congressional  investigations  hidi- 
cate  that  competition  is  short-circuited  In 
many  major  industries  and  does  not  fxuictlon 
to  guarantee  consumers  the  best  goods  at  the 
best  prices.  The  he.-'.d  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  recently 
estimated  that  .$80  billion  is  lo.st  every  year 
as  a  result  of  anti-trust  violations.  And  a 


1939  Federal  Trade  Commission  study  con- 
cluded that,  if  monopolistic  practices  in  cer- 
tain industries  could  be  restricted  to  40 '"^  of 
the  market,  the  remaining  60';  of  the  indus- 
try could  restore  a  competitive  climate  and 
thereby  reduce  prices  by  as  mtich  as  25  : . 
Stare  World  War  II,  there  his  been  an  in- 
crossing  anti-competitive  concen. ration  of 
control  in  our  major  indUFtries  whicli  the 
Justice  Department  seems  powerless  to  pre- 
\  .'ni. 

I  rccon-.mer.d  that  a  Presi.-^cni'^l  c;.'e:ii  e 
be  issued  to  the  Ant:;  rust  Dhis't.i  rrandttt- 
if^  r'ore  vl'jirou.s  enfor^enerit  of  t'lS  Cla''- 
tc-i  Act  a'^d  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 
Such  \ij:or:uo  c  .icr^'':o-c.  t  vijl  help 
circi'.f  •hot  coir.pclltinn  where  it  does  e:-:ist 
pii'l  rsstore  It  where  currently  nrne.>':istint. 
Cori;potltio:i  is  t'  e  corncrrtor.e  cf  o.^r  fres 
enlerpiise  economy  a;:d  con  cOi.tribute  sig- 
■ilficantly  to  pr.re  stnbiliz.itio'i  with  its  r.t- 
t?rw  A  a  effect  on  the  Inflationary  spiral. 

CREOrr   ALL'^r.VTION 

The  Federal  ncser.e  CDarci  shor'.u  Imme- 
di.-icoly  begin  channeling  credit  to  such 
priority  sectors  as  liouri  -g  and  capital  l.n- 
vestment  by  indx'.stry.  tiius  ■"•.eati- g  ni-.re 
Jobs,  mare  roods,  and  more  real  v.calth.  Bot'i 
these  areas  are  critical  to  the  strengthening 
of  our  economy  and  are  restricted  by  tig"^t 
money  and  high  intere.st  rates.  Mandatory 
credit  allocation  could  ser\e  as  a  stimulus 
for  credit  availability.  Uarier  tlie  Credit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1969  the  President  ca..  authorise 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  "ta  re:;^tilate  a.  d 
co.itrol  anv  or  all  exienslon?  of  credit"  when- 
ever he  determines  "sxich  action  is  ne.'essary 
or  appropriate  for  the  purpose  cf  prc-.entl  -u, 
or  CO  ••.rolling  iiiflation  ge.ierated  by  the  ex- 
tt-nsi."  i  of  credit  in  excessive  volumes."  Im- 
pi.erte  >t;nic-n  of  niindatory  credit  a!loc.\- 
tioii  atithority  would  lower  the  continuing; 
upward  pressure  on  interest  rates  wliile  al'-o 
reducl-.:g  the  current  inequities  to  obtainhig 
funds.  Funds  wotild  be  diverted  from  specu- 
lative investments  in  foreisn  securities  ai:d 
la"d  to  othrr  sectors  of  ti-e  economy  in  need 
of  capital.  To  implement  this  pclicy,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Feder.il  Eeservo  Board 
to  e-tablish  supplomenta!  reserve  require- 
me;.ts  for  member  banks  which  coiitlnue  to 
make  speculative  lavestinent  loans.  Sr.cli 
supplemental  reserve  requirements  would 
not  be  placed  agahist  member  banks  whose 
lending  policy  satisfactorily  meets  current 
economic  needs.  This  wotild  permit  a  con- 
tinuing policy  of  monetary  restrr.Pit  while 
aiding  sectors  of  the  economy  currently  being 
squeezed.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  re- 
cently endorsed  a  set  of  guidelines  for  credit 
allocation,  but  they  are  only  advisory  and  are 
rather  vague. 

I  fully  understard  that  credit  allocation 
presents  very  difficult  declslon-m.iking  prob- 
lems, including  priority  uses  of  credit.  But 
it  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  judgment  that 
speculative  ventures  such  as  land  purchases 
for  which  there  are  no  plans  for  develop- 
ment; loans  for  foreign  inve.?t  ncnts;  loais 
for  purely  financial  activities  s'.'.ch  as  acquisi- 
tion cf  a  company's  o-ivn  shares  of  si^ock: 
loans  for  luxury  second  hemes;  loans  for  the 
ptirchase  of  securities  or  commodities  thr.t 
are  not  essential  to  the  coudiict  of  bu-inc-s 
affairs:  ard  loans  for  excessive  inventory  ac- 
ctiiiiulation  as  a  hedge  atralnst  future  infla- 
tion are  non-essential  and  non-producti.e 
draiiis  on  the  credit  market.  In  mv  ji^dt^'- 
ment  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining 
that  credit  for  the  above  purposes  must  have 
a  susbtantlally  lower  priority  than  a  loan  to 
a  young  famuy  attempting  to  purchase  a 
first  h  jme. 

While  initiating  the  recommendations 
made  above.  I  do  not  believe,  as  some  have 
suggested,  that  we  .=hould  suspend  or  restrict 
enforcement  of  air  and  water  polU;tion  laws 
or   health   and   safety   laws    to   protect   the 


workers  of  our  Nation.  The  costs  and  price 
incre.''.ses  resulting  from  enforcement  of  the 
various  environmental  and  safety  laws  have 
no  serio-as  impact  on  our  current  double- 
digit  inflation  rate  as  tlie  following  figures 
Indlicate : 

1 .  The  Brookh-igs  Instltvition  estimates  that 
environment  and  health  and  safety  costs  will 
boost  inflation  by  four  percentage  poii.ts 
over  the  next  !0  years  or  0.4  percentag" 
punit,  a  J  ear,  aiid 

2.  Clia..c  Econoii'ielric  A-sociates  states  th:'.*^ 
th?  aiir.ual  iiiTiation  rate  will  bs  between  0.3 
percei?':  and  0.5  percent  higher  th.nii  wlthovt 
ai.y  environmental  spending. 

Our  concerns  for  a  clean  environment  and 
job  safety  should  not  be  f-irned  aside  in  an 
attempt  to  5!u!ve  oit  current  economic  prob- 
lems when  other  factors  have  contributed 
moie  rignif.cantly  to  the  inflationary  spiral. 
Our  resolve  to  provide  a  better  place  to  live 
for  our  citizens  must  not  now  ta>:e  a  back 
seat  to  inflation  fighting. 

.Vs  :  Indicated  earlier,  the  three  measures 
discussed  above  can  be  initiated  without 
Congrersional  action  and  will  alleviate  the 
fear^  of  many  citizens  that  Government  is 
unabie  to  solve  our  economic  ills.  By  re- 
questing that  the  President  t.iV;e  these  ac- 
tions. Congress,  of  course,  does  not  Intend 
to  be  derelict  In  its  duty  to  legislate.  We 
will  b£  liere  after  the  November  elections  to 
act  on  proposals  by  the  Admlniitration  and 
to  develop  our  own  programs  to  vigorou  ly 
wage  war  on  inflation. 

Recarding  the  long-term  fight  against  in- 
flation, new  economic  programs  and  policies 
must  be  formulated.  Such  long-term  goals 
as  a  balanced  Feder;^!  budget,  tax  reform,  im- 
proved monetary  policy,  resource  planning 
ana  development,  and  long-range  govern- 
mental economic  poii-y  pi-.ould  hnve  priority 
consideration. 

Tax  reform,  long-range  Government  eco- 
nomic planning  and  resources  planning  and 
development  are  essential.  The  adoption  of  a 
balanced  tax  reform  package,  including 
mea-ures  to  offset  the  h.irm  done  b v  inflation 
to  middle  and  lower  Income  families,  who 
have  suffered  the  most,  is  imperative.  The 
balanced  program  of  tax  reform  must  alro 
include  closh.g  of  tax  loopholes. 

Existing  economic  machinery,  with  its  en\- 
phasis  on  the  short-term  variations  in  over- 
all fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  is  not  ade- 
quate to  solve  the  present  economic  prob- 
lems Inflation  will  not  be  ended  until  the 
capacity  of  primary  manufacturing  indus- 
tries ani  material  resource  supplies  are  bal- 
anced with  other  dimensions  of  our  economy. 
Thus,  economic  planning  should  be  put  en 
a  longer-range  basis,  with  the  aid  of  long- 
range  and  consistent  goals. 

The  energy  shoc>--s  of  last  winter  stlmti- 
latcd  our  determiiiatioa  to  achieve  en?rpy 
self-sufficiency  through  Proicct  Iidcpeni-'- 
ence.  We  must  strive  for  effccti  e  re^curc" 
planning  and  developme'it  of  altrrn.ative 
sources  of  e/.ergy.  It  Is  foolish  to  cielay  q"- 
ploraticn  of  some  of  the  promlsirg  a!ter:.a- 
tlve  er.crgx  sources  s.ioh  as  oil  from  shal'? 
ar.d  gas  from  coal.  A  Tcdcra!  program  of 
etiergy  research  a  d  development  i.s  essen- 
tial. Fqi'ally  reqxiircd  is  tiie  abilitv  to  move 
scarce  energy  resoi;rccs  to  where  they  can 
be  util!,:ed.  An  efficient  and  effecti\e  trans- 
portatiot'  system  Is  neccssaiy  to  achieve  the 
mand.Ytory  goal  of  energy  self-su.Ticiency. 

Tw-i  other  policies  liave  been  suggested 
for  f-ghti-g  Inflation:  Public  service  lobs  and 
extended  unemployment  benefits.  Wliile  I 
support  such  progranvs.  I  wo'.'ld  cr.'l  to  -.-our 
attention  that  these  programs  ir.ean  great-r 
Federal  expc-.'.dlture  while  the  President  Is 
asking  that  the  budget  be  cut  to  vr.der  $3*^0 
billion. 

To  solve  today's  economic  problems  the 
key  wcrd  is  action.  The  Federal  Government 
must  take  immediate  action  that  is  b'^th  de- 
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clslve  and  firm  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  Amorlcan  people. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wai-.hinrfton.  DC.  September  30,  1074. 
T::e  President  of  tue  United  States, 
The  White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRL'siofNT:  The  economy  of  the 
United  States  U  In  a  perilous  condition. 
Your  Conference  on  Inflation  was  an  Impor- 
tant Initiative  to  help  us  uiid.'irstand  the 
caiLsos  of  Infiiition  a:.d  to  exsi.ilne  possible 
remedies.  The  rate  of  l.;flr.tion  Is  unaccvpt- 
ably  hln;h  ar.d  cannot  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. Immediate  action  by  the  Fecicral  Gov- 
ernment Is  needed  ti3  we  begin  to  develop 
programs  fcr  long-term  stabilization  of  the 
economy. 

A  major  contributor  to  our  economic  c'.ls- 
ruptlon  Is  the  growing  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  supplies  and  the  re.sulting  hcavv 
ovitnow  of  c.-.pltal  from  this  country.  A  re- 
versal of  this  trend  would  pay  Inimedlnte 
dividends  by  making  morey  available  for 
domestic  invesiments. 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  last  winter  deir.on- 
strateU  the  precarious  uature  of  our  reliance 
on  foreign  eno'-gy  sources.  It  also  Illustrated 
the  resilience  of  the  American  people  ai'd 
their  ability  to  adjust  to  chatglrg  condi- 
tions. We  proved  that  energy  con.sumptlon 
could  be  reduced  wtthout  impairing  our 
national  economic  hea]tth  or  causl  g  personal 
hardship.  '; 

We  now  seem  to  pos£e.is  plentiful  supplies 
of  petroleum,  but  at  the  expense  of  growlne; 
Imports  that  are  expeffted  to  contribute  $25 
billion  to  our  balance  of  payments  deficit 
this  year.  It  Is  Imperat&e,  therefore,  that  tl;e 
United  States  immeili^ely  adopt  a  pcllk-y  of 
ei-.ergy  corservatlon  at  lea't  comparable  with 
that  of  last  winter.  We  Believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  re.;po:i|l  positively  to  vigor- 
ous leadership  In  this  jirea.  Be  assured  that 
your  commltinent  toi energy  conservation 
expressed  on  Saturdayfhas  our  full  support. 
You  can,  as  our  lead^,  utilize  further  the 
great  prestige  of  your  cgfice  In  this  effort.  We 
urge  you  to  Immediately  issue  a  Presidential 
Proclamation  establishing  an  energy  con- 
servation crusade  l'-.  tJ^  Fedcr-il  Government 
and  calling  on  industry  and  the  citizens  of 
the  country  to  voUmtarlly  decrease  their 
energy  use. 

The  Fcder.il  Government  U"es  lar^e  quan- 
tities of  energy  and  a  -trln-rei-.t  campaign  to 
curtail  this  consxiniptlon  would  have  a  posi- 
tive Impiact  on  the  economy.  Equally  Im- 
portant, it  would  demon3tr,".te  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  to  perma- 
nent conservation  and  provide  an  example 
for  the  American  people. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  Immediate 
energy  savlrgs  equivalent  to  perh.ijjs  2  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  dally  are  possible.  Through 
a  concerted  national  energy  conservation 
crusade  these  .savings  could  be  Increased  to 
some  5  million  barrehj  per  day  compared  to 
current  Import  levels  of  6.5  to  6.4  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil  and  refined  products.  We 
have  the  oppcrtui-lty  and  the  means  not 
only  to  reverse  current  trends  toward  In- 
creased reliance  on  foreign  energy  supplies 
but  to  decrea'-e  our  dependence  below  pres- 
ent oil  import  levels. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  you  will  move 
without  deUy  to  take  this  vii:.al  st?p  t.>v.-ard 
economic  recovery.  We  are  ready  to  sv.pport 
this  and  other  initiatives  which  you  may 
take  and  which  may  require  co>  fjresslonal 
action.  Your  Intense  desire  to  revitalize  the 
American  economy  has  been  demonstrated, 
and  we  know  of  no  better  way  to  begin  than 
by  a  vigorous  and  sustained  program  to  re- 
duce energy  consumption. 

With  personal  and  ofllcial  esteem,  we  arc. 
Truly, 

Howard  n.  Bakor,  Jr., 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Jennings  Randolph, 

ChaiTJnan. 
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Dfar  Colle^c'e:  Continuing  unchecked 
Inflation  coupled  with  necessary  trends  con- 
stitute a  massive  threat  to  the  economic  B!id 
social  fabric  of  the  United  Stste-.  Govern- 
ment actions  In  rece.it  years  have  roved  in- 
euective  in  slowing,  much  lejs  halting,  the 
Inflatloaary  spiral.  Indeed,  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion continues  to  Increase,  bringing  with  It 
higher  unemploymeiit,  a  lower  standard  of 
llvl  \p.  and  "haken  citizen  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  our  Institutions  to  cope  with  this 
tragic  .■■Ituatlon. 

The  Pre  Idcnt's  Conference  o'l  Inflation 
dei'eloped  a  fi'.il  a'ld  varied  di-cu-ssion  of  the 
causes  and  cures  of  Inflation.  It  was  valuable 
In  focoslnp  atte.itlon  on  a  da  [ieious  condi- 
tion ard  provided  crtaln  guidance. 

'Ihere  are  actions  th.u  c:in  be  taken  by  the 
Executive  Branch  In  the  ba^Ue  to  halt  In- 
flation and  r.'store  eco  icmlc  stability.  The 
Congress,  too,  has  a  re.po  'Sibllity  to  commit 
Itscif  to  po-iiive  programs  with  Initiatives 
whtcii  reflect  Its  aisei:n.cnt  of  'Ahat  U  needed 
to  brin;i  Inrtalton  under  co'.-.trol. 

V.'e  fully  realize  that  all  Senators  are  con- 
cer.  ed  over  solutions  to  our  economx  prob- 
lems. Thus,  we  would  greatly  appreciate 
knowing  how  you  asses i  the  economy  and 
what  you  feel  might  realistically  be  done  to 
brl.ig  some  measure  of  order  to  the  current 
chaotic  sit'iation.  We  are  eticlosltig  a  memo- 
randimi  discusslnrr  some  of  the  causes  of  In- 
flation and  steps  that  co'ild  be  t;;ken  to  pro- 
vide Immediate  benefits.  It  is  not  all-liicUi- 
slve,  but  we  bolleve  that  thLs  material  form. 
a  bo..ls  for  an  exchange  of  views  with  our 
colleagues  on  strengthening  the  economy. 

We  will  appreciate  your  sharing  wl'h  us 
your  reactions  to  our  thoughts  as  well  as 
other  recommendations  on  how  to  combat 
inflation. 

Please  forward  your  responses  to  us  at 
Room  4204.   Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

You  have  our  personal  and  official  esteem. 
Truly, 

Floyd     K.     Haskell. 
Jennings    Randolph. 

GrNKRAL  Problem  Areas 
As  ench  of  you  Is  aware,  there  are  many 
proij'eirt^  facl-.g  the  Congress,  the  American 
p.-plf  and  the  world  concerning  the  statn.s 
.1  the  economy.  Current  economic  dtsrup- 
iion"(  are  ;iot  susceptible  to  ea.'y  solutions 
as  has  b^en  demor.strated  by  the  dlverie 
opinions  of  panel  members  at  the  mlnl- 
sunimlts  on  the  economy  being  held  around 
the  country.  Some  of  the  major  disruptive 
Issues  rallied  at  these  conferences  as  well  as 
by  e.?onomlsts  and  commnntators  are  cet 
forth  below: 

1.  Tight  Money. — The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  for  the  past  several  years  has  followed 
a  course  of  action  of  restricting  available 
credit  bj  Us  discount  rate  policy  and  revenue 
reciulremcnls.  The  continuation  of  this  policy 
will  bulla  high  interest  rr.tes  into  the  pricing 
!:truv;ture  of  our  economy  and  contribute  to 
the  wage-price  spiral.  The  Administration 
and  seme  leading  economists  argue  such 
policy  Is  necessary  to  fight  dcmand-pul!  in- 
llatlon.  However,  this  credit  policy  has 
contributed  to  further  troubles  for  the  econ- 
omy as  evidenced  by  the  downturn  In 
hoi'.Elng. 

2.  HousiJig  Slump. — Tight  money  and  the 
attendent  rising  cost  of  mortgage  borrowing 
have  led  to  a  serious  decline  In  the  housing 
market.  Housing  starts  are  down  31',:  for 
the  fiisL  half  of  this  year  oii  top  of  the  13';, 
decline  from  1972  to  1973.  This  declhie  Is 
attributable  to  the  removal  from  the  housing 
market  of  low  and  middle  income  families 
and  young  families  because  of  the  inflated 
cost  of  housing  which  Includes  the  mortgage 
Interest  rate  problems  dUcus.'cd  above.  The 
hcusiiig  decline  has  also  contributed  to  un- 
emjiloyme'it  as  reflected  In  the  current  10.6  ;. 
unemployment  rate  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry aid  the  expected  rise  In  unemploy- 


ment among  workers  In  the  housing  supply 
indu.strles  which  have  buUt  up  large  Inven- 
tories and  now  must  cut  back  production 
becau.se  of  the  lack  of  demand. 

3.  l/nemp?o^mc7if.— Our  overall  rite  of  u!i- 
emt)loymei;t  Is  currently  5.4';  with  some 
economists  predicting  a  rise  to  6.5%  by  the 
end  of  the  year  and  a  climb  to  7'r  In  1975. 
One  of  the  nioct  In'-par^ant  factors  to  be 
remembered  Is  that  uneiuployo-,cnt  and  at- 
tendent InPatlon  most  seriously  aPoct  low 
.".nd  middle  Inroine  Indl  'duals 

4.  H'a^t'-pricc  npiral. — Statlrtics  on  Infla- 
tion rhow  that  prlrp<:  ro-e  '2':  over  the  past 
year.  The  Wholesale  Price  Index  was  up  3.7' 
In  July,  a  44'  annual  rat.f>.  Biivlng  power  of 
v'orkers  w. 'u- :  hr.ve  de  '.ease  i  p.s  nrlces  for 
food  in'J  ga'o'lne  have  rl~en:  Ga-oMne  prlc?<! 
a'n'io'^t  doubled,  milk  up  43  '  .  bread  up  54'; , 
ha-nburger  up  C4';.  and  potatoes  up  225'  . 
Vhe  Artmlnlstratloii  contends  this  Is  a  re- 
5-ut  of  demand-pull  inflation.  Wliereas.  many 
leading  economists.  Including  Heller,  Ackle". 
Duejonberry  and  Mn.  Revltn.  view  the  cur- 
rent problem  as  cost-push  Inflation  brought 
about  by  the  food  price  ri>=e  associated  with 
poor  weather,  leap  of  fuel  prices  attrlbutab.e 
to  the  oil  embargo,  escalation  of  raw  mate- 
rials prices,  and  Increase  In  cost  of  Ameri- 
can e.vports  resulting  from  dollar  devalua- 
tion''. They  also  cite  a  leveling  off  In  dc- 
irnnd.  as  evidenced  by  high  Inventories:,  as 
support  for  thc'r  position.  Until  we  reach 
a  consensus  on  what  type  of  Inflation  we 
are  faced  with,  we  cannot  Implement  any 
t.icarilnt'tul  economic  jjoUcy  with  which  eco- 
uoniic  Etablli'atlon  can  be  achieved. 

POSSIBLE     POLICIES    F.IR    STABTMr^ATION' 

Sime  of  the  problem",  that  we  must  face 
as  we  proceed  to  the  President's  ecDnomlc 
summit  meeting  have  been  ret  forth  above. 
Before  attending  the  summit,  v.-e  would  like 
to  obtain  your  reaction  to  some  alternative 
solutions  to  our  ci\i-rent  economic  problems. 
Plea.se  Indicate  your  support  or  rejection  for 
these  proposals  and  ma!  e  any  commpnts 
In  the  allocated  space  as  j-ou  deem  appro- 
priate. 

1.  Allocation  of  CreMt  — 

A.  Mandatory  Credit  Allocation  hos  been 
pipposed  as  one  means  of  stimulating  credit 
availability  In  such  hlph  priority  areas  ."s 
housing,  small  business,  farming  and  capital 
investments  In  manufacturing.  Under  this 
p^-ograni.  loan  funds  would  be  made  avail- 
able so  that  more  Jobs,  more  goods,  and  more 
lenl  wealth  can  be  generated.  ,|t  would  be 
diverted  from  speculative  Investments  such 
as  purely  financial  actlvltle-;,  purchase  cf 
securities  and  commodities  other  than  In 
the  normnl  course  of  business.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  be  required  to  estab- 
lish stipplemental  reserve  requirements  for 
member  banks  and  grant  a  credit  against 
these  reserves  when  high  priority  loans  are 
mr.de  by  member  banks.  Under  this  system 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bonrd  vr.uld  f-hoose  the 
combination  of  supplemental  reserve  recjulre- 
nients  and  credits  necessary  to  channel  the 
proper  amount  of  funds  Into  these  national 
priority  uses. 

Support  —  Oppose  — . 

B.  Voluncary  Credit  APoratloa  is  another 
suggested  alternative.  Under  this  proposal  an 
advisory  committee  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  be  e.-^tablishcd  to  iTy  down  na- 
tional guidelines  on  bank  loans.  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  would  be  to  limit  total 
available  credit  and  channel  ^iwYf  credit  Into 
priority  uses.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  on 
Monday  endorsed  a  set  of  guidelines  along 
this  line,  but  tl.ey  are  only  adviory  and  are 
rather  vague. 

Support  —  Oppose  — . 

2.  Forced  Savlng.s — Under  this  proposal  all 
taxpayers  would  be  required  to  save  a  por- 
tion of  thrlr  income  by  purchasing  govern- 
ment obligations  which  would  be  repayable 
at  10  year  Intervals  at  the  rate  of  Interest 
then  payable  on  other  governnipnt  obliga- 
tions. This  "forced  savings"  would  apply  to 
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bith  individuals  (earning  in  exce.ss  of  S13.- 
OCO)  and  corporations.  The  percentage  of  in- 
c  nne  to  be  caved  should  be  set  at  between  6 
and  10  "-c. 

T'e  money  .o  collected  would  be  made 
f.  a'lable  to  housing  and  business  In  the  form 
cf  nans.  The  funds  co'.le.-ted  from  Individ- 
uals would  be  loaned  to  individuals  .seeking 
!r'j;'t5".ges  at  a  guaranteed  rate  of  7'.  (6'i 
and  V2  '  to  bank  servi''lng  loan).  Savings  of 
corporations  i.ou'd  be  loaned  to  other  busi- 
ng 3  for  capital  invest.nenis  at  t,viaranteed 
;m1  -  5.  through  an  agency  simil.ir  to  t  ,e  Re- 
coi.structtou  Finance  Corporation  ns  op- 
P7ated  durlnf;  and  after  Woild  War  II.  These 
func;3  would  not  be  a .ailablc  to  bail  out  fi- 
nancially distrej.scd  companies  cue)''  a:  Tenn 
Central.  Lockheed.  Pan  Am.  This  corpora- 
tion would  determine  priorities  for  .suc'\ 
loans  -.vliicli  would  include  plant  cxpan.sion. 
modernisation  of  facilities,  and  letucling. 

Support  —  Oppose  — . 

3.  Guaranteed  Housing  Loans — Cne  pro- 
posal to  provide  additional  low  and  middle 
income  housing  starts  is  for  the  government 
to  expand  and  increase  subsidies  t.-)  mortgage 
lending  Institution:;.  It  l.as  been  Luggesteti 
that  tiie  govern ir.ent  sibsifUze  Interest  rates 
above  6'i  charged  by  mortgage  lenders.  6'; 
Is  not  a  niEgic  figure,  but  it  Is  believed  that 
such  rate  would  make  !  ome  buying  more 
attractive  to  young  families  who  are  present- 
ly priced  out  of  tl'e  l^.cii'.lnf;  inar'^et.  This 
subsidy  would  be  given  to  lending  institu- 
tions to  compeiiE'ite  theni  for  t'e  diiTerence 
between  the  ti  charge;'  to  the  borrower  r 'id 
the  cost  of  money  to  tee  !en"'er.  Suc'i  r-  s;ib- 
sidy  program  v.oulu  rrob'.l'y  be  li'ss  cx^'ci  - 
sive  Lliaa  any  direct  Fr-dr'al  pi<>?ri".'"-. 

T'MS  propos'd  v.'^r.l;!  ■ml'"  Ic  cu!'je;ii'f( 
with  housing  but  '.ouid  ^'•■••l  to  '■  avt  .'..i.... 
effect  on  o-  ?iall  i'.icr-.-st  -.me;. 

Sup:.ort  —.."•>:)'. ^c   - 

4.  Reduced  Federal  Expei-.dltures — It  is 
argued  that  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
would  do  much  to  lessen  the  upward  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates  and  thereby  reduce 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Reduced  Federal  ex- 
penditures would  also  decrease  dem.iud  thus 
reducing  Inflation  If  you  subscribe  to  the 
current  situation  as  being  demand-pull  in- 
flation. If  this  period  is  descri'oed  its  ccst- 
puU  Inflation,  a  reduction  In  Federal  ex- 
penditures would  tend  to  hurt  low  and  mid- 
dle income  gro\i-!S  and  create  hifher  unem- 
ploymeiit. Therefore  whether  you  support 
such  reduction  deperds  on  what  type  of  In- 
flation you  view  as  present  in  our  economy. 

Support  —  Oppose  — . 

5.  Tax  Reform— Such  actior.s  as  an  excess 
profit  tax,  closing  of  tax  loopholes  and  a 
reduction  or  elimin.ition  of  foreivjn  tax 
credits  have  been  proposed. 

Indicate  which  yoa  support: 

a.  Excess  Profit  Tax 

b.  Closing  of  Tax  Loopholes 

c.  Reduction  or  Elimii  aiion  of  Foreign 
Tax  Credits. 

d.  Other  (plea.se  specify). 
Support  —  Oppose  — . 

6.  Wage-Price  Controls — This  proposal 
would  provide  sta'  dby  controls  to  freeze  all 
wages  a.;d  prices  and  hopefully  would  be 
administered  to  be  an  effective  control 
against  inflation. 

Support  —  Oppose  — . 

7.  Monitorli-.g  of  Exports— The  arg\;ment 
has  been  made  that  exports  of  manrfactured 
gocds  and  farm  products  can  cause  domestic 
shortages  and  further  accentuate  the  wage- 
price  spiral.  A  ciireful  monitoring  of  our  ex- 
ports should  he  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Support  —  .  Oppo.se  — . 

8.  Anti-Trust  Enforcement — Recent  Con- 
gressional Investigations  indicate  that  com- 
;  ftition  Is  short-circuited  In  many  major 
industries  and  does  not  function  to  guar- 
antee consumers  the  best  goods  at  the  best 
prices.  Since  World  War  II.  there  has  been 
increasing  concentration   ot   control   In   o-ur 


major  Industries.  The  Jurtlce  Department 
seems  powerless  to  prevent  this  anti- 
competitive concentration.  Therefore,  we 
need  new.  tough  anti-trust  laws  and  a  d'rec- 
tlve  for  more  vigorous  enforcement  to  help 
strengthen  competition  where  It  does  exist 
and  restore  It  where  it  does  not. 

9.  Oil  Prices — Soaring  worldwide  oil  prices 
have  pro',  ided  the  bigr-est  sl'igle  i:.lo\v  o'.ir 
c 'oj  omy  and  the  w.orl.:  eccnomy  have  s':;- 
forcj  monopoly  (11  prices  set  by  the  CPKC 
iMrtcl  heve  piilied  rp  the  prices  of  o'thcr  fi.el.'^ 
•'■•*  to<^et!ier  tl'ey  impart  a  virions  cos. -posh 
to  •  world  economy  alr-vdy  r.\va.<ed  by  1 1- 
fl?'iv~,n..  There  Ls  no  reason  for  the  United 
Sf.tfs  to  minii"  xh'^.-o  moiiono'y  ,)iicei  v.iiico 
h-'vc  tiur-hed  t'le  est  of  a  han-cl  oi  oil  from 
:'s3  i  .'>  year  r(.o  to  RlO-12  tod.i.y  for  imported 
oil.  We  r.ecd  domestic  oil  prices  at  the.-De 
levels  wh!''h  provide  Inducements  for  e^:- 
i;'.Ti-»t:cn.  The  in-lustry  hns  stuted  tliat  a 
P"-8  per  ■.;r'.rrel  price  for  n^w  c.l  wouUi  meet 
t'.r\i   need. 

£i  -.pi,  orl Oo;>oce  — . 


C«OMCL  jr-JON  O?  MORNING 
BUSIMESS 

Mr.  I'iAi';'Srili,I.D.  IJr.  Fr'sidcnt,  is 
thoie  funher  n'O/ning  business? 

The  ACTI'^'G  PRESIDENT  pro  tsni- 
poie.  Is  tl"ie:e  fiirlhcr  movning  bu&i- 
nt.-, .'  it  not,  morning  Fju-ine.ss  is  closed. 


TR  \!-Sr05.T  \TTOI^  SAFETY  ACT 
OP  197: 

TliC  .^.CTING  PP.EGXDETmT  pro  tcr,i- 
fci-j.  U.udcr  the  itrevious  o;dcr,  the  Sen- 
ate- Wilt  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  C'.dC'iiap.i  Nil.  1]:?5.  S.  ''-O'::.  The  bi.'l 
\vi:i  b?  stated  b/  title. 
Tb':  iCiT!.":>!auve  'jltrk  read  as  foll'.>w5: 
A  ":;iU  iS.  4037)  '.0  regulate  commerce  by 
iiiiprovii-.g  tl^e  1  '■otcctious  afforded  the  pub- 
lic :i7.-iin3t  rislis  connected  witli  t'le  trans- 
povufti-'U  ot  hazi-riou'.  matrri.iis.  and  for 
otlier  purp^ies. 

Th.'  ACTING  PHES-TDEKI  ;:ro  t?m- 
!j.^r'. .  Is  ihe'e  objection  to  ih2  present 
con^iJeraiion  of  ilie  bill? 

There  i  eing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
'■rocecded  to  consider  the  bil'. 

I^'ir.  MAIn^SFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.ndent,  I 
.siis-jSest  the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

jlii  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ijcre.  The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

A  ho  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceed-d  to  cail  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Frfsident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qiioium  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Man'-fieid).  Without  objection,  it  i«:  to 
o  dered. 

Tv'v.  HvRTKE.  Mr.  President,  S.  4057 
is  a  comprehensive  attempt  to  improve 
the  safety  record  of  all  modes  of  com- 
mercial transportation  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  staggering  toll  of  livei,  injuries, 
and  property  damage  taken  each  year  by 
accidents.  The  bill  focuses  on  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  materials,  on  the 
current  and  future  Government  initia- 
tives in  the  rail  safety  area,  and  on  the 
role  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  in  investigating  accidents 
and  recommending  steps  to  avoid  such 
accidents  in  the  future. 

Each  year  the  numbei  of  accidents  in 
commercial  transportation  and  the  toll 
those  accidents  take  in  terms  of  lives  and 


;-rciiCi'./  damage  increase.  Because  ever 
increasing  amounts  oi  dangerous  and 
lethal  materrals  are  tran.sported  by  com- 
mercial carriers  each  year,  the  risk  of 
hiirs  disaster  from,  such  accidents  lojins 
e'.'fr  la'-ter. 

Will  ro.t-ard  to  h^znrclous  Uiaterial';, 
for  cxanjplo,  in  1873  th?re  v.cre  G.0i4 
incidents — j<ccidr':tal  reif^ase  of  ho.'- 
i-vdo'.i.s  substnicrs  in  the  course  of  tran  — 
roi'int'o'T:.  That  f?~ure  is  about  50  j'er- 
cent  .'■"iehtr  than  the  .  rior  year's  fi-<uie 
rv.d  it  i.s  likely  that  both  vere  unreali:-.- 
tj..ri;"  lovv'  because  the"e  are  cieai  indica- 
tions that  inaiiy  such  incidents  go  unre- 
'^0"'  cd.  Some  of  these  incidents  are  cuict 
rnd  hard  to  see  like  tlie  leakage  of  a 
smrll  amount  of  radioactive  materia.'.s 
that  lep.ds  to  a  cac^  cT  cancer  many  year.s 
Ir.ter.  Some  of  these  incidents  are  cf  a 
S!;ectp,"iilar  nature  like  the  recent  explo- 
.'.ion  of  a  tank  car  cr.n-jing  monomethyl- 
amine  nitrate  in  VVenatchee,  Wash.  That 
explosion  took  12  liver,  injured  60  peo- 
!";le,  caused  over  $5  milaon  worth  of  prop- 
c:  ly  damage. 

In  many  more  ittstances  tremendwiu.-, 
disaster  is  averted  solely  by  apparent 
lurk.  l;i  one  recent  airplane  flight  to 
Breton  Rouge,  for  example,  there  was  en 
undetected  leak  of  radioactive  materials 
that  exposed  159  pas.sengers,  31  baggage 
Ijindlers,  and  12  crev  '^o  imsafe  levels  oi. 
radiation.  While  it  is  probably  too  early 
to  sciy  no  damat-e  tvas  done,  good  for- 
tune alone  kept  the  incident  from  having 
more  serious  immediate  results- 

Much  of  th-3  hrndiins  ciT  pczrrd'ju- 
matcrictls  is  done  in  a  way  that  encour- 
r;-e.;  rather  than  casccurngts  such  in- 
cirlents.  Packa,:;e-;  are  often  .shoddy  and 
unsi'uted  ior  tlie  materials  they  enclose. 
\Vhe'e  there  r.re  regulations,  they  often 
conflict  as  a  package  e^ocs  from  mode  tj 
iViDue.  K.^ndl?rs  are  net  -veil  trained  for 
f.ie  t.-isk  and  both  the  companies  and 
the  Government  lack  the  enforcement 
manpower  to  insure  thp.t  any  adecjurte 
precautions  are  being  tr..-.on.  One  recent 
PAA  stud\ .  for  example,  discovered  that 
'ul'y  90  percent  of  all  the  shipments  01" 
hazardous  materials  by  r.ir  v.  ore  not  in 
compliance  wi«^h  rep.ulation?  end  that  a 
close  .=tiidy  of  70  shipments  turned  up 
240  violations.  On  the  private  side,  onl,' 
one  private  airline  has  a  program  for 
checking  cargo  with  a  geiger  counter  to 
detect  unreported  j-adioactivo  matericls 
and  tc  ferret  out  leaks. 

In  the  area  of  surlpce  tronsoortation. 
the  record  is  just  as  bad.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  Office  of  Haz- 
erdous  Materials  indicates  that  at  most 
2  pcrc'''nt  of  the  shipments  of  such  mate- 
rials are  inspectc-'  and  that  at  a  mini- 
mum a  ]  0-percent  rate  must  be  achieved 
in  order  to  insure  a  good  record  of  com- 
pliance. 

All  of  these  facts  add  up  to  an  in- 
cren.^ing  accident  rate,  an  increasing  toll 
of  lives  and  property  damage,  and  an  in- 
creasing risk  of  major  catastrophe  from 
the  shipment  of  hazardous  materials. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  aims  at  break- 
ing that  chain. 

This  bill  acts  to  consolidate  the  regu- 
latory authority  over  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  materials  and  place  with- 
in the  purview  of  that  a ut'nority  thee 
who   makt".    repair,    or   tct    cnntiiner.5 
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meant  for  the  transportation  of  such 
materials.  The  bill  takes  the  regulatory 
authority  from  the  modal  administra- 
tors and  centralizes  it  imder  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  who  can  then 
promuicate  the  reciuired  regulations.  He 
is  also  empowered  to  require  special  ac- 
tion from  would-t-e  shippers  of  mat€- 
r:?ls  that  are  extremely  hr.zardous. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  strengthens 
and  standardizes  throufrhout  the  modes 
i,he  Secretarj's  inspection,  iniormation 
gathering,  and  enforcement  powers  to 
insure  that  the  re  filiations  he  develoi^s 
are  implemented,  lu  also  provides  a 
mochanism  whereby  people,  Includintr 
private  citizens,  industiy  groups,  and 
other  Government  entities,  c?.n  prod  the 
Secretary  into  action  to  alleviate  a  dan- 
gei-ous  condition  should  the  Secretary 
fail  to  take  the  required  steps. 

Unfortunately,  the  shipment  of  haz- 
ardous materials  is  not  the  sole  source 
of  the  rising  tide  of  accidents  in  com- 
mercial transportation.  Each  year,  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  accidents  in- 
volving trains  increase  and  this  trend, 
too.  must  be  reversed. 

In  1973,  for  example,  there  were  24 
percent  more  rail  accidents  than  in  1072, 
and  in  the  opening  months  of  this  year 
the  number  has  been  on  the  ri.se  again. 
During  the  last  decade  the  rpil  accident 
rate  has  increased  substantially  cve!j 
though  during  the  ea^'y  years  of  the 
decade  the  number  of  ^ilroad  miles  run 
decreased.  Lately  th.e  nimbcr  of  railroad 
miles  is  increa:ir.g  agaif  and  thu  rale  of 
accidents  is  going  up  elen  faster.  These 
accidents  take  a  Etoggoling  toll.  In  1973 
alone,  1,913  people  weref 
people  were  injui-ed. 

As  the  Federal  Govi 
more  involved  in  the 
Anitrak  and  ihrcugh  interaction  with  the 
collapsing  railroads  of  ^e  Northea.st  and 
Midwest,  it  becom.es  imperative  that  it 
take  a  more  active  role  fei  the  safety  area. 
To  date,  the  Government's  efforts  have 
U.Ui  rather  lackadai 'ical,  to  say  the  least. 

3.  4057  attempts  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion in  two  major  ways.  P'ir:t.  it  requires 
that  the  Secretary  ^  Transportation 
over.-ee  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  en- 
tire rail  safety  area.  Tl^e  study,  which  is 
to  be  ccmp-c-ted  no  lat 
1975,  will  give  Congre' 
that  is  nece^aary  to 
grams  to  enhance  saf( 
tion. 

The  study  is  nscessE 
information  gathering; 
been  too  sporadic  to  bliild  up  sufficient 
hard  data  on  which  to  l*?.se  a  comprehen- 
sive program.  The  lackbf  data  is  compli- 
cated by  the  financial  d)Ilapse  of  some  of 
the  major  railroads  inVthis  country  and 
the  fact  that  the  Govegiment  has  yet  to 
come  to  a  final  deciaioli  on  v.hat  role  it 
will  lake  in  the  attem}5ted  resui-rection 
of  those  line.';  and  the  solvation  of  others. 
As  a  result,  it  is  necessiry  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  allernati\'el  facing  the  Gov- 
e-nment  and  the  costs Ihey  v. ill  involve. 
At  the  same  time,  tlierais  little  informa- 
tion on  tlie  role  of  tie  States  in  the 
safely  aiea  and  on  theSikelihood  of  S'g- 
nifica.nt  Federal  and  ftate  interaction. 
Tne  propootd  study  will  f;ll  these  gaps 
and  will  allow  us  to  m$ve  off  sn'.are  one 
and  take  fu'-th^r  pcsiiive  steps  toward 


r-illed  and  17,718 

f-nment  becomes 
iiiroads  through 


than  March  17, 

the  information 

jvelop  new  pro- 

[I'ail  transpojta- 

becpuse  to  date 
ii  this  area  ha.'; 


reducing  the  toll  of  injuries,  death,  and 
property  loss. 

In  the  interim,  this  bill  strengthens  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation's  power  to 
enforce  current  regulations  dealing  with 
rail  safety.  It  gives  him  the  power  to 
issue  and  seek  enforcement  of  cease-and- 
de.-ist  orders  so  that  he  can  take  lastant 
action  should  a  dongeroas  situation  arise 
that  conventional  methods  cannot  deal 
with.  The  bill  al.so  adds  civil  penalties  to 
prccxi"ti]-.E  criminal  penalties  for  failure 
to  make  recjuircd  accident  reports  and 
thot  addition  gives  the  Secretary  the 
flexibility  to  enforce  the  reporting  re- 
quirement wiih  penalties  tailored  to  the 
specific  infractions. 

Finally,  the  proposed  bill  sets  up  a 
mechanism  for  private  petitions  to 
prompt  the  Secretary  to  take  action  to 
alleviate  rail  hazards  that  have  been  left 
untouched.  The  petition  mechanism  is 
.similar  to  that  currently  in  force  in  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  in  that  it 
allows  anyone — private  citizens,  'unions, 
railroad  companies,  and  even  other  gov- 
ernment entities — to  draw  the  Secre- 
tary's attenUon  to  a  dangerous  situation 
by  petition  and  to  request  that  he  take 
appropriate  action.  A  negative  decision 
or  failure  to  act  could  bs  appealed  to  a 
Federal  court. 

This  provision  Ls  particularly  impor- 
tant because  it  extends  the  information- 
gathering  and  enforcement  power  of  the 
Secretary  substantially  by  getting  groups 
outside  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation directly  involved  in  the  process.  It 
insures  that  the  Secretary  cannot  over- 
lock  the  rail  safety  area  as  has  occurred 
in  the  past,  that  there  is  a  mechanism  for 
relating  information  to  him  at  all  times, 
and  he  will  act  on  tliat  information. 

Tiile  III  of  this  bill  deals  with  an  area 
that  is  crucial  to  the  first  two  and  to  the 
overall  governmental  effort  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  number  of  accidents.  That 
area  is  the  investigation  of  accidents. 

The  National  Tran.sportation  Safety 
Board  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  investigating  accidents  in  order  to 
provide  the  Government  with  the  kind  of 
data  it  needs  to  fashion  future  programs 
aimed  at  reducing  the  numlx;r  of  acci- 
dents and  the  toll  they  take.  This  effort 
is  vital  because  it  assures  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  our  regulatory  scheme  and 
recommends  changes  v.here  they  are 
needed.  This  bill  .strengthens  the  NTSB 
by  making  it  an  independent  agency 
rather  than  a  wing  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  by  expanding  its  inves- 
tigatory mandate,  and  by  insuring  that 
the  board  members  have  the  technical 
and  .scientific  background  necessai-y  for 
the  decisions  they  will  be  called  on  to 
make. 

The  restructuring  of  the  NTSB  is  nec- 
essary for  two  reasons.  Tlie  first  is  that 
it  has  turned  out  that  many  of  Its  in- 
vestigations involve  other  Government 
agencies.  It  is  the  committee's  view  that 
only  an  indc^pendent  agency  can  be  ex- 
pecf^d  to  be  totally  unbiased  in  the  over- 
si'^  ht  rc'c  that  the  NTSB  is  mandated 
to  iierform. 

The  second  reason  is  that  I  boIic\e 
.sli'ps  must  be  taken  immodiately  to  in- 
sulate the  Board  from  jjolitical  pressure 
and  manipulfition  that  would  undercut 
its  reputation  and  Its  effectivene.'-.s  as 


weE.  As  bizarre  as  It  seems,  only  recently 
political  pressure  put  Into  action  a  chain 
of  events  that  threatened  to  seriously 
undercut  the  Board. 

The  problem,  wlxich  is  described  at 
greater  length  in  the  committee  report, 
centered  around  tlie  fact  that  the  Nixon 
administration  brought  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Board  to  remove  a  career  civil 
servant  andareplf-ce  him  with  a  pciitical 
favorite.  That  man,  in  turn,  indi':?,ted 
thot  the  \Vhite  House  was  un?-'appy  with 
the  way  the  Board  was  operating  and 
that  it  was  his  job  to  "straighten  the 
Board  out."  As  a  result,  he  tried  to  inter- 
lerc  with  investigations  although  he 
lac]:ed  the  technical  competence  to  get 
involved,  and  he  generally  cr-st  a  shadow 
on  the  Eorru's  v.-ork. 

It  is  my  belief  that  an  effective  Board 
m  J3l  be  totally  irisulated  from  such  pres- 
sure. An  independent  Board,  headed  by 
people  with  proven  technical  and  scien- 
tiPc  backgrounds  will  be  able  to  continue 
and  improve  the  NTSB's  fine  record  to 
date  and  will  preclude  the  rcpetiticn  of 
incidents  that  cast  doubts  on  the  orga- 
ni':ation's  integrity. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  goes  far  toward 
improving  the  Federal  Government's 
roic  in  the  safety  area  and  toward  steni- 
ming  the  increasing  tide  of  death,  in- 
iuiy,  and  property  damage.  In  additioi:, 
it  sets  the  framework  for  a  continiiing 
Federal  effort  in  this  vital  area,  particu- 
liirly  as  it  relates  to  rail  transportation 
and  to  the  investigation  of  all  forms  of 
:)'"cidents.  t;;  ro  .j.e.os  are  necessary  urd 
will  be  v.ell  rev.arded  in  the  lives  tl'.rt 
will  be  saved,  the  injuries  that  will  be 
prevented,  and  the  property  that  will  i>e 
left  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Lymi  Sutcliffe  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during  con.  id- 
eration  of  this  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  v.e  have  on  this  measure?  Is 
theie  a  time  limitation? 

Ilie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore There  is  no  time  limitation  on  this 
lepislation. 

Mr.  KARTI-IE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senitor  ^ield? 

Mr.  BEAU,.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  H.\RTKE.  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  staflf  members  be 
granted  the  privilege  oi'  the  floor  diPrtng 
the  debate  on  S.  4057: 

Edward  Cohen,  Lynn  Snicliffe.  Bob 
Ginther,  Tom  Alli'^on,  Art  P.nrjvopf,  Mai 
Sterrett,  John  Kirtland,  IJuvid  Canton, 
and  J'?e  Carter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Meti.alf).  Without  objection, 
it  is  no  ordered 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  4G57.  the  "Tranoportation 
Safety  Act  of  1974." 

£.  4057  i"^  designed  to  improve  the 
.^afcty  of  tlie  vari<ju.'3  tranr.port.-tion 
modes.  It  h;  s  tiic  foUov.ing  three  titles: 

Title  I.  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act,  which  seeks  to  ccn- 
.solidate  ar.d  coordinate  the  enforcement 
and  regulatory  jiowcrs  with  respect  to 
the  movement  of  ha??.rdous  materials. 

Title  II.  the  Rail  Safety  Improvement 
Act  of  1974  which  is  desliinrd  to  improve 
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railroad  safety.  In  addition,  this  title 
also  extends  the  time  for  the  submis- 
sion of  the  preliminary  system  and  final 
system  plans  for  reorganizing  the  rail- 
rO'^ds  ill  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  re- 
gionr,  of  the  Nation  as  required  by  Public 
Lavv'  03-236.  the  "Northeast  Recion  Rail 
Services  Act  of  1973." 

Title  III,  the  Iiidejiendent  Siifety 
Board  .^ct  of  1974  which  makes  the  Na- 
tional Transport.:) tion  Safety  Board  an 
independent  a.ecncy  and  eAi;ands  the 
Boards  authority  i-.i  the  surface  li cais- 
portaticn  areas. 

According  to  the  DciJ.rtin.ent  cf 
Transportation's  OCice  of  Hanrrdoiis 
Materials,  there  are  250.000  daily  ship- 
ments cf  hazardous  materials.  Annually, 
two  billion  tons  of  such  materials  n--3 
shipped  in  tiie  Nation.  A  matter  of  par- 
ticular concern  i.s  tlie  sliipment  of  radio- 
active materialT.  on  passonr:er  aiiciaf c. 

/.'though  sur-li  ;-lupments  ore  not  per- 
mitted on  paEsencer  trains  and  buses, 
they  are  allov.ed  on  ppssenger  planes. 
There  have  been  s'-me  ler.ks  and  spills 
and  this  poses  real  danjrcr  to  the  pas- 
sengers. Notwith&t.inding  these  dangers, 
the  hearings  indicated  a  lack  of  moni- 
toring of  such  radioactiv  e  levels. 

Tire  amount  of  hazardous  subctarcf?^ 
overall  beuig  shipped  is  ine revising  an.i 
^0  are  the  number  of  "instances"  cf  tlie 
unintentional  releases  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances during  transportation.  For  e.'i- 
ample,  in  1073  there  v.cre  6.011  such  l.n- 
stances,  up  37  pe'cent  from  1972.  IQ'io 
instances  resulted  in  20  fatalities,  435 
injuries,  and  property  riamr.ge  estimated 
to  be  in  excess  of  P4  million. 

The  hearings  demon.Ttrated  the  need 
to  coordinate  and  consolidate  existing 
authority  in  this  hazardous  material 
area  and  also  the  need  for  greater  en- 
forcement. With  respect  to  enforcement, 
a  1  ederal  Aviation  Administration  study 
in  1974  found  90  peicent  of  the  ship- 
ments studied  violated  regulations.  Simi- 
larly, the  Department  of  Transportation 
in  their  testimony  before  our  committee 
indicated  that  75  ijercent  of  the  hazard- 
ous materials  shipped  violated  roguln- 
tions. 

In  1970  the  Congress  enacted  the  "FeJ- 
eral  Railroad  Safety  Act."  The  acts 
purpose  was  to  promote  railroad  safety. 
Railroad  accidents  in  1973  increased 
approximately  25  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  resulting  in  the  death  of  1,913 
individuals  and  17,718  injuries.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  1074  accident 
rate  is  higher  than  the  1973  rate. 

Mr.  President,  railroad  safely  is  even 
more  important  today  than  when  Con- 
gress addressed  the  problem  in  1970.  This 
is  because  of  the  increased  utilization  cf 
the  rails,  for  both  freight  and  passenger 
service.  It  would  appear  that  rail  trans- 
portation is  likely  to  continue  to  grow  in 
the  future,  and  this  growth  serves  to 
underscore  the  necessity  for  action  in  the 
niihoad  safety  arc'a. 

Ruilroad  r.'cidents  are  of  particular 
(on.cern  v.here  passengers  are  involved. 
In  1973  Amtrak  experienced  11  accidents 
mvolving  passenger  trains;  however,  this 
figure  has  been  exceeded  in  the  first  3 
moiiih.s  of  this  year.  Total  co.sts  to  Am- 


ti-ak  for  accidents  through  the  first  7 
montlis  of  this  year  exceeded  $3.5  million. 
One  of  the  primary  causes  of  rail 
accidents  is  the  deteriorating  and  deplor- 
able condition  of  tracks  and  roadbeds  in 
m?ny  areas  of  the  country.  The  railroads 
and  the  Department  of  Tiansport.nion 
must  increase  their  efforts  to  identify 
existing  rail  hazards  and  to  make  certain 
that  they  a:-C  ccirectcd. 

ZlCB-X^TEPEUirUCT.    AND    TM   i:;.nrD    RO'.F 

1-Ii.ving  intiOdufcd  S.  3245.  the  Na- 
tional Trnnspori  tt'on  £afet\  Bond  In- 
oepoi^.dEnce  and  lrr,provenT:nt  Act  cf 
1974.  I  strongly  suprort  title  III  of  the 
bill.  Th:.i  title,  like  S.  32-1.5.  propo':cs  to 
csiabli-h  the  National  Ti>insportation 
i^afrty  Board—NTCB — as  ini  ip.dcpend- 
ont  .icrncy  and  to  exter.d  the  Board's 
in'tspiil  pov.e-s  in  t'ne  aviation  areas  to 
tl"'e  siivface  trr.nsportation  srea-^. 

A  am  pr.rticijiaily  pleased  that  title  III, 
as  reported,  docs  not  replace  the  fivc- 
memUr  Board  sytiem  v.ith  a  single 
'■safety  ckar"  03  r  ■rli-n-  rrcpo3rd.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  exlcnsion  of  the  Bcaid'd 
aufliority  in  the  aviation  a^ea  to  cover 
the  sui-face  iran.sporl.''.tion  modes  is 
neeclcd  and  dt.-iraMe.  In  the  area  oi 
avialion  snfet-.  the  Saiety  Board  has  full 
iiuthciity  to  investirate  accidents.  It  has 
ilic  power  to  hold  ho.Trin.gs,  sign  and  issue 
.'^ubpcnr> ;.  to  impoiUid  evidence  and  other 
such.  l?:;al  icqui.cmcnt-;  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  or  causes  ,-f  air  .accidents. 

Tlic  same  authority  does  not  exist,  or 
exists  only  in  small  part,  for  the  S;:fety 
Bcird  in  the  other  modes  of  tranrpoita- 
ticn  for  which  the  Board  ha-;  boon,  given 
the  rc'^i-Oiuibility  for  accident  prevcr.- 
iinr. 

I  a!n  confident.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  provisions  giving  the 
Safety  Beard  tp.e  legal  authority  to  move 
into  the  problems,  for  example,  of  rail, 
pipeline,  and  highway  safety,  will  pave 
the  way  for  adecua'iC  .iMocalion  of  the  re- 
sou;  i:c3  to  accDmplish  what  Congress 
initially  intended — a  reduction  of  acci- 
dents in  all  modes  of  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  vhen  I  mtroduced  my 
proposal  I  cited  statistics  that  indicated 
the  need  for  this  expanded  authority  in 
the  surface  transports  tion  area.  I  quote 
from  my  rem  irks  at  that  time: 

That  the  Saiety  Board  requires  this  au- 
thority to  deal  with  accldent.s  in  the  svirlace 
mocte.;  of  tran.'jpcrtatlon  becomes  abiT.'-d."\ntly 
cleai  V.  tien  we  e  .amine  the  statistics  Involv- 
ing transportation  actidents  and  the  role  the 
Board  has  in  Its  present  manpower  resources 
diiiribiitlcu. 

In  1913,  more  tlmii  01,000  Ar.eiicans  lost 
thcii  lives  In  viv.nspori,avion  ac^ideuts.  That 
i5  more  than  all  the  .\meriCL\U;.  v. ho  died  lu 
10  yer.r.>5  in  the  w.tr  In  Vietnam. 

Of  this  61.000  total,  only  3-per;'ent  died 
in  aviT.o'.i  aciidents.  Nlnety-.'^even  peri-^'nt 
died  iu  surface  transportation  accidents. 

\L't.  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board's  resources  are  reversed.  The  NTSB 
budget  is  Ulvlded  roughly  ou  the  basis  of  85 
percent  for  aviation  and  15  percent  for  sur- 
face lnvi'=itlgatiou.s. 

To  be  more  specific,  here  ae  ilie  actual 
numbers  of  1973  dead: 

Air  c:»rrier  aviation 154 

Geneml    aviation 1,494 

Maritl:.ie    -    ._    2.120 

Pipeline  accidents 70 

Railroad   . 650 

Grac;c  crps.-'lng ;.-   1.116 


And.  Mr.  President,  the  most  devastating 
Ftatisi  c  of  aU  is  represented  by  the  55.600 
A-Tierican  lives  lo?t  in  highway  accidents 
which  .-annually  brln?  distress  and  huge  fi- 
nanilal  loss  In  virtually  every  community  in 
tbe  Natio.i.  That  is  a  staggering  figure. 

However,  ciir  e:r.phasis  In  the  f.eld  cf 
safely  continue.':  i-o  'oe  in  air  transportation 
V. hen  it  comes  to  coJiiTessional  consideration 
of  t!"e  .Sr.fety  Borvrcfs  role. 

During  the  hc.irln-s  ln*o  t'ne  activities  of 
the  S.^fety  Board,  qi-.e'itioiung  o't  EUbRtant.v«» 
ui'itters  -went  primavily  to  aviation.  Little 
r^ttenij  .ii  was  focused  on  highway  fatalities. 
In  fac*-.  the  hearirga  hLd  n  tc  .deacy  to  p'ace 
more  of  an  emphasis  on  the  role  of  t'.ie  pro- 
fessiciiAl  aviation  sta.i  in  saving  lives.  While 
ihia  is  comnier.dable,  wc  at^o  need  to  knc^/ 
wliy  there  are  so  few  profes?'.on?ls  involved 
in  tho~e  areas  where  the  loss  of  life  could 
be  termed  catastiophic.  as  in  the  case  ol 
the  tranlc  highway  toll  when  compared  to 
loss  of  I'.ie  due  to  aviai.cn  cau  es. 

Uiiforiu'iately.  Uiis  emphasis  in  the  hear- 
ings simply  unc'erscores  the  lmb.\'ance  acvr 
exiiting  wherein  v.c  h.^.ve  55.000  employees 
of  ihe  Federal  .».T!-\tinn  .'administration  who 
have  as  their  primary  business  safety  and.  on 
top  of  that,  fic  have  the  Nftional  Trrns- 
porV.tion  Safety  Board  which  devotes  85  per- 
cent of  its  rcTOurces  to  Its  own  aviation 
s.iiety  programs  ar.d  tiiose  of  ;he  FAA. 

Stnator  Cotton  .-^nd  I  felt  comnelled 
to  i"!e  individvtf.i  vi°W5  on  thi";  title,  noi 
hecai'se  we  did  not  stronply  hjelieve  thr  c 
th-?  National  Transportatioi.  Safety 
Beard  should  be  independent  or  that  it 
.should  not  have  the  cvppnded  powers — 
indeed.  I  introduced  legislation  to  jn-o- 
vide  jr.=t  that  myseh" — but  because  the 
cornvnittce  used  tiie  report  to  rpi;e  "alle- 
g.Ttions  concerning  specifically  named  in- 
divld'a^ils."  Wc  bci.'eve  thr.t  this  doe?  not 
represent  the  clear  'olack  and  rhite  pic- 
ture Tis  presented  in  the  committee  re- 
port and  that  the  committee  hearings 
rcpre:i"rtcd  a  balanced  view  of  this  con- 
troversy. Also,  'vhen  one  reads  the  com- 
mittee '"cport.  one  would  be  led  to  be- 
lieve tint  all  the  problems  resulted  from 
v.hat  th:»  msj.'irity  refers  to  as  the  'pol- 
itif"i7  iticn"  of  the  Board.  Yet.  there  i'' 
little  cvidenre  to  indicate  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  substantive  safety  fv.nc- 
aun.-  of  the  Eo.-.rd. 

I  particularly  want  to  caM  lo  the  a'- 
ttiition  of  the  Senate  tiie  first  full  para- 
rraphonpage  SO: 

7V.':  Commit  I ?e  be.. eves  the  Boi.rd  could 
r.  'd  =^o«ld  perform  to  a  preater  extent 
tVian  it  hR«  a  safety  advocates  role  for  the 
other  m.ofies  of  tr.':  sportarion.  As  the  a-ore- 
ri^niioi'.cd  sncimtry  Indicatjs.  the  Boi^rd's 
rt'sources  Ijave  been  divided  between  (1)  us 
Rir  U'-tivities  and  (2)  Its  aciivii,ies  involving 
the  iour  surface  modes  com'oinecL  li  the 
Boiird  v.ere  allowed  to  perform  Us  ovtr.;ighl 
fwirt'on.  ttnf€'iterrd  by  any  cor.flirt  of  inter- 
rst  ):y  iu\:vre  Of  i's  pcsUior  in  the  DOT  a^.d 
to  mii-:':  recommendations  where  changes  are 
needed,  the  Ccmmlttre  believes  the  safety 
record  cf  those  otht-r  r.iOv-i.v  cc'.'.d  'oe  si^ni'i- 
4.anii>  improved. 

This  would  k'vid  one  to  conclude  that 
t'te  rea'^on  for  the  neglect  of  transporta- 
tion modfs  other  than  aviation  results 
from  the  failure  to  allow  lire  Boi'.rvi  to 
iierionn  its  fur.ction.  This  is  unadulter- 
ated nonsense  lor  as  far  as  I  can  tell  Uncre 
was  absolutely  no  testimonv  even  alleeini; 
interference  in  tlie  surface  transportation 
f.reas.  The  real  rea&cn  for  neglect  has 
been  the  imbalance  with  respect  to  the 
i>oara;>  rescurcu.  where  bb  percent  arc 
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devoted  for  aviation  anp  15  percent  for 
surface  investigations.   ? 

I  became  interested  In  this  aspect  be- 
cause of  my  concern  regarding  the  grow- 
ling problem  of  gas  explosions.  There  are 
t-. 0  professional  employees  who  work  in 
this  area  for  the  National  Transportation 
Eafety  Board,  namely  Mr.  Barry  S<Veed- 
l:-r.  and  Mr.  Hank  Shepherd.  I  have 
studied  theii-  reports  atid  I  challenge  any- 
one to  find  two  public  scrvauti  who  arc 
more  dedicated  and  who  are  compiling 
an  outstanding  record  of  service  in  carry- 
ing out  their  niandate  to  protect  the 
public  from  transportation  accidents. 

In  the  same  paragraph  previously 
quoted,  tiie  committee  makes  mention  of 
tlie  fact  that  the  Board!;  will  be  assigned 
a  safety  advocacy  role.  <jiven  the  small 
stafifing  in  some  of  the  sinface  transpor- 
tation areas,  such  as  a  f)ipeline  safety,  I 
would  hope  that  if  such  ^  large  advocacy 
role  was  undertaken,  that  we  would  first 
make  certain  that  prof^sional  staffs  of 
the  various  surface  trai^portation  areas 
are  adequate  because  injelicve  that  the 
quality  of  the  NTSBs  i^comniendations 
will  provide  the  strongest  advocacy  for 
changes  in  the  safety  area. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  vote  in  favor  6f  this  bill. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  president,  I  wpnt 
to  congratulate  the  coi^nittee  on  their 
fine  job  of  moving  this  r^uch  needed  leg- 
islation through  so  Ciuicllly.  Chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  th|  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana,  Senator 
Hartke   and   my   good   friend   and   col- 


league.   Senator    Cotk 
Senator  Beall  are  to  b< 
ability  to  respond  to  the 
been    exliibited    ti:ne    al 
through  their  fine  work  oj 
Committee. 

Our  Nation  has  come 
our  railroads  are  a  valual 
must  be  modernized  in 
s?.fe  and  efficient  use.  The 
zation  Act  offers  a  unique 
Northeast  region  to  updi 


,  along  with 
praised.  Their 
ublic  need  has 
time  again 
ithe  Commerce 

realize  that 
le  asset  which 
•der  to  insure 
ill  Reorgani- 
:hance  for  the 
:e  and  benefit 


from    an   adequate    railftransportation 
system.  g 

One  reason  for  the  sufcess  of  this  act 
so  far  has  been  the  trflnendously  im- 
portant role  the  public  hps  played  in  the 
decision  making  proces|.  Their  advice 
and  counsel  with  regard  to  rail  needs  and 
service  will  determine  Sie  structure  of 
the  final  system  plan,  /^ter  issuance  of 
the  Secretary  of  Trnnspfrtation's  report 
last  February,  3.800  interested  citizens 
testified  throughout  th^  Northeast  and 
Midwest  region.  This  aroused  public  has 
been  following  closely  ^e  development 
cf  the  final  system  plan.|     ^.^ 

Under  the  cun'ent  plovlsions  of  the 
Rail  Reorganization  Act.fthe  preliminary 
system  plan  was  to  be  El^esented  by  the 
29lh  of  October  this  ycar\  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  now  beiare  us  we  would 
grant  a  120-day  exten 
USRA  for  preparation  o 
While  it  is  generally  rec 
extension  of  time  is  ne 
to  develop  a  quality  pla 
Northeast  corridor,  pubflc  pnd  congres 
sional  oversight  during  tl^s  process  would 
best  fulfill  the  spirit  of  ttie  original  Act. 
So.  Mr.  President  with  Ihis  in  mind,  I 
felt  it  desirable  for  USI^  to  present  at 


n  of  time  to 
the  document. 

nized  that  an 
.«.'^ary  in  order 
for  rails  in  the 


this  time  infonnation  for  public  review 
and  comment. 

I  have  asked  for  the  attention  of  the 
chairaian  of  the  subcommittee  there  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  to 
clarify  the  record. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Chair- 
man that  notwithstanding  the  120-day 
extension  which  this  bill  would  authorize, 
USRA  has  promi.sed  to  issue  an  ^terim 
report  in  late  October  or  early  Novem- 
bri? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Thnt  is  my  unJerstand- 
ir.'.r  that  is  right. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  it  the  under^^^tand- 
ing  pf  thp  Chairman  thst  this  report  will 
bo  specific  enough  to  stimulate  mean- 
ingful pubhc  con:mcnt? 

J.Tr.  HARTI:e.  That  is  certainly  my 
iTdeiStanding  and  certainly  my  desire, 
too. 

?.fr.  McINTYRE.  Is  it  the  understand- 
ing cf  the  Chahman  that  with  regard 
to  specificity  USRA  has  promised  to  ad- 
dress at  lepst  the  following  in  their  In- 
terim report: 

Firot.  The  major  industry  structure 
flternati'. cs  under  consideration; 

Second.  Identification  of  the  central 
issues  involved  in  restructuring  tl;e 
northea.st  rail  industry; 

Third.  The  status  of  USRA  analyses 
V  ith  respect  to  achieving  the  eight  goals 
enumerated  in  section  206(ai  of  the  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973; 

Fourth.  The  status  of  staff  and  con- 
sultant analyses  of  infonnation  gathered 
to  date  as  well  as  a  description  of  projects 
i)iat  must  .still  be  undertaken; 

Fifth.  An  outline  of  the  planning  and 
decisionmaking  timetable  for  designing 
the  preliminary  system  plan  and  final 
system  plan; 

Sixth.  An  outline  of  the  prehminary 
.system  plan; 

Seventh.  USRA  financial  assistance 
programs  and  the  st.ategj'  for  their  em- 
ployment; and 

Eighth.  An  identification  of  tho.sc  lines 
which  will  definitely  be  included  in  the 
final  system  plan. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. USRA  v.lU  report  on  these  matters, 
ceitainly  to  the  extent  that  can  be  hu- 
manly done,  by  October  29  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  And  further,  io  it  the 
understanding  of  the  chairman  that  if 
this  extension  legislation  is  enacted,  the 
USRA  will  issue  a  preliminary  system 
plan  in  February  197.5.  which  will  include 
an  analysis  of  those  elements  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  final  system  plan  with 
USRA  recommendations  concerning  con- 
tinued operation,  discontinuance  of  sei-v- 
ice  or  subsidization  of  all  rail  lines  with- 
in their  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  certainly  is  my 
understanding;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  affected  communities  and 
rail  users  who  arc  seeking  to  develop  new 
facilities  or  expand  current  facilities 
along  lines  that  are  now  designed  a»s  po- 
tentially excess  will  benefit  from  this 
specific  j-ail  line  identification.  Swift 
identification  of  lines  which  will  defi- 
nitely be  included  in  the  final  system 


plan  will  facilitate  the  disbursement  of 
fimds  for  badly  needed  rehabilitation  of 
lines  in  disrepair.  This  progress  report 
and  release  of  information  will  best  serve 
the  public  and  insure  their  full  partici- 
pation in  the  decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Ham.pshire,  Senator 
MclNTYRF.  for  bringing  this  matter  out 
in  debate.  I  think  it  has  been  very  use- 
ful. 

I  tliink.  in  all  fairness,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  USRA  was  delayed 
in  moving  forward  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  appointments  were  delayed.  There 
wp-.  a  peiiod  of  time  of  about  6  months 
in  whicli  ve  had  anticipated  that  the 
appointments  would  come  forward.  The 
Senatvor  may  recall  there  was  quite  a 
pood  deal  of  apprehension  early  last  year 
that  we  could  not  pass  the  legislation  by 
1  he  end  of  the  year.  They  said  It  would 
be  February,  and  then  it  would  be  at 
least  March  before  the  appointments 
were  made. 

Just  to  put  the  record  straight,  we 
did  p.ass  legislation;  it  was  submitted  to 
the  administration.  Tlie  White  House 
then  proceeded  to  delay  making  the  nom- 
inations to  the  Senate,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  operate  until  such  time 
as  they  had  been  confirmed. 

I  do  point  out  that  they  are  in  full  op- 
craticn  now,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  from 
here  on  in  there  will  be  no  more  delays 
in  meeting  the  timetable  because  it  is  ur- 
gent for  this  counti-y  to  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  exactly  what  is  going  to 
hacpon  as  far  as  the  Midwest  and  the 
Northeast  rail  systems  are  concerned. 

No  man  in  the  Senate  has  been  more 
helpful  in  this  thon  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  <  Mr.  McIntyre)  .  I  ap- 
pre;:iate  his  concern  and  suggestions  here 
today. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  just  let 
mo  say  to  the  Senator,  in  closing,  that 
we  are  all  aware  here  of  the  diligence 
with  which  he  has  applied  himself  to  this 
very  difiicult  legislation.  We  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  Northeast,  In  New 
England  Pre,  of  course,  interested,  and 
we  wish  tlie  Senator  every  success  as 
he  monitors  and  guides  this  legislation 
so  th.:t  we  can  get  some  benefits  from  it. 
I  thav.k  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  disj^ensed  with. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

poie.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  page  35,  line   13.  striae  '•December    n. 

1974"   and   ir.sert   In   Ueu   ttiereof   '•April    1, 

1975".  T 

Al  page  36.  Hue  11.  strlfife  "Januar.v  1. 
1973'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "April  1. 
1975"'. 

At  page  36.  line  12.  strike  the  words  'any 
person  who  h.Ts  not  previously  been  de.sig- 
uated  a.s  Chairman"  and  Insert  after  the 
word  "designate",  a  comma  and  the  words 
"with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
a  person". 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  the  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  amendment 
wliich  I  have  sent  to  the  desk,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, strikes  out  language  on  page  36. 
section  303.  which  requires  that  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1975,  the  President  replace  the 
current  Chairman  of  th:;  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  and  name  one 
of  the  oUiers,  someone  else,  as  Chair- 
mr^n. 

I  certainly  would  not  ha  in  favor  of 
having  a  new  Chairman  as  called  for 
in  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  appropriate, 
in  effect,  to  remove  an  appointed  official 
from  his  office  by  legislation. 

I  am  advised  that  the  distinguished 
floor  manager,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Indiana,  is 
willing  to  accept  my  amendment,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  correctly  stated  the  proposi- 
tion. 

My  colleague's  amendment  would  in- 
deed strike  out  language  in  the  bill  re- 
quiring that  the  President  replace  the 
current  Chairman  of  the  NTSB  by  nam- 
ing another  member  Chairman. 

In  its  place  a  requirement  would  be 
established  to  name  a  new  Chairman  of 
tsie  Board  by  April  1,  1975,  who  would  be 
subject  to  the  advise  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  In  addition  the  amendment 
would  move  back  tlie  date  on  which  the 
Board  is  to  become  independent  from 
January  1  to  April  1. 

I  c?.n  accept  this  amendment  because 
it  reflects  the  spirit  which  we  have  tried 
to  establish  regarding  the  independence 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board.  Under  the  amendment,  the  Pres- 
ident's choice  of  Chairman  of  the  NTSB 
would  be  subject  to  advise  and  consent 
and  would  give  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  closely  examine  the  qualifica- 
tions and  the  views  on  independence  of 
a  new  chairman. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Board's  in- 
r'erendence  has  been  very  seriously  com- 
promised in  the  past  by  attempts  of  the 
executive  branch  to  interfere  in  its  ac- 
tivities. We  wish  to  insure  that  in  the 
future  if  such  attempts  are  made  the 
individual  who  is  serving  as  chairman 
will   forcefully   resist   such   attempts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  there  be  printed  cor- 
respondence between  the  committee  and 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  members  which  is  illustrative  of 
our  concern  about  encroachments  on  the 
independence  of  the  Board. 

There  b°ing  no  objection,  the  coi'- 
rospondcnce  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rrconn.  as  follows: 

X.iTION'AI.    TBAN'SPORTATION    SAFETY 

Board.   Department  or   Trams- 

PORTATION. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  10,  1073. 
Hon.  Vv'arken  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
V.'r'ihUigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  M.^cNnson:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  dated  May  3.  1973.  v.  herein  cer- 
tain allegations  were  made  concerning  the 
luidersigned  nnd  Members  of  the  National 
Trar-sportation  Safety  Board. 

Concerning  the  allegations  set  forth  lu 
your  letter.  I  wish  to  first  advise  that  the 
events  yoii  describe  did  not  occur  at  a  Board 


meeting  on  March  18.  1973.  as  alleged,  nor  at 
any  other  Board  meeting  prior  to  that  dale 
or  since. 

The  only  occtUTcnces  which  I  can  recall 
that  could  possibly  be  Interpreted  In  the 
manner  alleged  in  your  letter  involved  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  location  of  the 
Safety  Board  within  the  Department  o' 
Transportation.  The  maiority  of  the  Beard 
voted  to  include  in  the  Bc?rd's  Annual  Re- 
port for  1071  Information  concerning  its  in- 
dependent status.  The  m.ijcrlty  of  tlie  Bo?,rd 
expressed  a  view  that  its  location  in  the  De- 
partment could  serve  to  crer^.te  doubts  as  to 
its  objectivity  and  integrity. 

Later  I  was  advised  by  the  then  E?crctarv 
of  Tr.'.nsportatlon  that  he  had  received  an 
ir.qulry  from  the  Administration  as  to 
whether  the  discus.<:ions  of  the  Board's  loca- 
tion in  the  Department  v\as  a  problem  within 
the  Safety  Board.  I  advised  the  Secretary 
that  the  reference  In  the  Annual  Report  did 
not  reflect  a  !^erlous  disagreement  within  the 
Board,  since  all  Mem'.^ers  were  convinced 
that  there  had  been  no  infringement  by  tlie 
Department  on  the  Board's  sub.stantlve  re- 
Fponslbllities.  It  was  the  appearance  of  a 
lack  of  Independence  that  troubled  sorio  of 
the  Board  Member.s. 

In  mid-March  1973,  a  lir.st  draft  of  the 
Board's  Annual  Report  for  1972  was  before 
the  Board.  In  anticipation  of  another  discus- 
sion concerning  the  location  of  the  Board 
within  the  Department.  I  sought  to  ascer- 
tain the  current  po=Ition  of  the  Administra- 
tion. During  a  courtesy  call  on  the  new  Under 
Secretary  I  raised  the  Issue.  He  said  that  he 
w.xs  not  aware  of  a  problem  and  I  wovld 
be  advised  of  the  current  position  of  the 
Adnii/.iatration.  Later  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration  for  the  Department. 
•vlio  serves  as  t:ie  Department's  contact  witii 
the  Administration  on  administrative  mat- 
ters, advised  me  that  it  was  the  position  of 
the  Ac'.ministration  that  the  Safety  Board 
was  properly  located  within  the  Department. 
It  was  suggested  that  I  so  advise  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  our  Board  and  indicate  that 
any  action  taken  to  the  contrary  in  our 
Annual  Report  would  be  looked  upon  with 
disfavor  and  could  result  In  the  disciplining 
of  the  R?publican  Members. 

I  then  transmitted  this  view  to  the  Repub- 
lican Members  and  also  advLsed  the  Inde- 
pendent Member  of  the  Administration's 
position  on  the  location  of  the  Board.  Later 
I  received  another  call  from  the  A<;sistant 
Secretary  advising  me  that  there  was  no  plan 
to  effect  any  change  either  by  legislation  or 
reorganization  and  the  reference  to  dli^ciplin- 
iuH  of  Members  should  be  Ignored. 

Tl-'era  v.ere  no  references  made  to  Board 
accident  reports  or  recommendations  in  these 
discuislons.  I  was  not  ordered  to  "cease  issu- 
ing reports  wliich  could  be  construed  as  being 
critical  of  the  Department  or  Executive 
Branch."  I  believe  the  reports  and  recom- 
nicndali.-^ns  L-^sued  by  our  Board,  prior  to 
and  following  March  of  this  year,  clearly 
refute  this  allegation. 

Cor.rernlng  the  sub.;tantivc  rs-sponslb!lities 
of  tlie  Safety  Board.  I  remain  of  tl^e  firm 
view  that  this  Board  ia  independent,  that  vce 
repoit  the  facts  and  conditions  as  we  sec 
them,  and  make  reco-Timendations  required 
in  the  interest  of  ^rfety.  Irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  often  critical  of  the  De- 
partment and  other  government  a?:e:'-cies.  If 
an  attempt  was  made  to  lnfrlng;c  on  our  inde- 
pendence in  the  performance  cf  otir  sub- 
stantive dr.tlf.s  I  would,  as  indicated  In 
riarcli  1971,  speak  to  you  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  did  not  consider  the  cents 
described  a'oove  as  Uein^  tniringcmen^  re- 
qulilns  saoh  action. 

Since,  as  Indicated  above,  tlii.s  matter  v.-ss 
never  discusfeu  at  a  form..!  Bcf.rd  nic-rth;g 
and  my  discussions  with  ^rc-mbcio  cf.  the 
Board  v.-ere  informal.  I  have  no  ti-iu'tei. 
notrs.  memorcrda.  or  other  witt^n  innt- 
ter  .summavii'ing  or  detailing  \hi-"  mrii  v-. 


I  trnst  the  above  will  be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  your  Investigation  of  this  matter  and 
I  am  prepared  to  discuss  this  personally  with 
you  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely  you.rs, 

JOKK  H.  RZF.3. 

Chairritan. 

IsATiOi   AL    THANSPOIITATION 

Sakety  Bo.ars, 
Washington,  DC,  May  9,  iy73. 
ir:n.  Vv'ARREN  G.  Macnxj-son,  C/iQ!rT?ia?i, 
Kon.  Howard  W.  Cannon,  Member, 
Committee  en  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Macnv.son  and  Can-.n'on  : 
Ihlo  is  in  reply  to  ycur  letter  of  May  4th, 
which  I  received  this  morning. 

During  the  period  March  ICth  through 
March  22nd.  I  was  at  home  on  leave  and 
away  from  the  omce.  However,  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  meeting  In  which  Chair- 
man Reed  discussed  with  the  Board  mem- 
bers displeasure  of  the  White  House  staH' 
because  of  certain  reports  or  recommenda- 
tions adopted  and  made  ptiblic  periodically 
by  the  Board  whicii  were  critical  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  Transportation  rnd  Its  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

Chairman  Reed  told  me  that  he  hsd  direc- 
tion Involving  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Board  who  were  to  be  "disciplined"  by 
the  White  Hou^e  if  our  Annual  Report  for 
1972  shotild  contain  information  critical  to 
t'ne  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  or  if 
It  should  contain  a  statement  with  respect 
to  the  Independence  of  the  Board. 

My  knowledge  stems  from  a  telephone  ell 
which  Chairman  Reed  made  to  me  at  my 
home  on  the  evening  of  JIarch  23rd  as 
nearly  as  I  can  recall.  He  told  me  at  that 
time  that  he  had  received  such  Informa- 
tion from  the  White  House,  and  had  passed 
It  on  to  the  Repvibllcan  members  for  their 
trr.idance.  He  was  giving  the  Information 
to  me  because  of  ov.r  long  friendship,  ard 
b'catise  he  thovight  I  should  know  It  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  would  be  coming  up  for 
consideration  for  reappointment  before  long. 
As  you  may  recall,  I  am  an  Independent. 

I  trust  that  this  letter  is  responsive. 
Sincerely, 

L.  M.  Thayer. 

Member. 

X'ATICNAI.     TEANSrORTATION 

Safety   Bo,\rd, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  10, 1973. 
Hon.  WAR7EN  G.  Macnuson. 
Chairman.   Comv^ittee   en   Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dea3  Senatop.  Magnvson:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  Maj'  4  which  I  received  upoii 
my  retv.rn  to  Washington  at  noon  today. 

To  my  knowledge,  as  long  .as  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safetv  Board,  there  has  npver  brcn  rny  at- 
tempt made  by  either  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portatif.n  nor  rny  others  In  the  Department 
of  Tv.in'povtation  to.  in  any  way.  Influence 
ot'.r  decisions  concerning  our  report.<=  or  rec- 
ommendations. Disagreement  after  the  fact — 
ye"=.  but  pre?,"5ureE — no. 

However,  on  Mavch  22  when  I  v.ps  hj  Ana- 
heim, California,  Chairmen  Reed  told  me  by 
phone,  that  "the  Secretary  was  furious",  that 
Members  of  the  Board  would  con-ider  In- 
cludiJig  in  our  1972  Annual  Report  a  state- 
ment on  o'.tr  Inoependence  as  It  appeared  in 
our  1071  Report.  (I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
this  statement.)  Tlat  the  Seeretai-y,  I  as- 
sumed Chairman  Reed  meant  Secretary 
Brinetjar.  would  be  so  concwned  over  such 
an  iir.ocuous  st.Ttement  seemed  incredible 
to  me  ar.d  I  fo  stated.  The  Chairman  then 
said  that  ?u'.  Hc.Teifuiger.  Assi-.tant  Secre- 
tary /or  Atimini;.tratIon.  was  also  displeased, 
but  ti.a:  I  should  make  my  own  dc-ri.ilon. 
The  V  ,r-(  c",!';cipli;ic  v.-as  not  used. 
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About  a  week  later  J  leaniea  that  the 
"White  House  felt  that  "the  iiiclu.sloii  of  a 
rtatemeut  on  our  iudep^Biidencc  would  be  a 
•slap  at  Secretary  Volp#' — whereas  Member 
Haley  and  I  felt  tliat  tli^  opposite  would  be 
true.  Since  then  the  n^tttr  has  not  been 
crnsidered.  i 

I   trust   that   this  lettlr  will   help  c'.rirify 
S'jme  rather  serious  allegations. 
Slacerelr.  ; 

(Mrs.)  IsARrT.  A.  Bunctss. 

?Iembrr  (./  tlie  Board. 

Th?,  InIJEP;  NLl.'.CE  Cf  T'.T^.  Natic.nai. 
TRANSrOHT'TlON  i^^^  KTV  BOAKD 

S^iiice  the  creatiDn  o."  fiie  Safety  Board  by 
tlie  Departme.it  of  Trsbisportailon  Act  of 
1965.  It.s  precise  s'.atut  «,«  relp.ted  to  the  De- 
partment cf  Tran.sportaiion  lias  been  fre- 
quently inl.slnterpreted  ind  misunderstood. 
The  Safety  Board.  In  th^pt  rlotmance  of  It.-, 
statutory  responslbilities^w.is  intended  to  be 
an  Independent  agency.  It  was.  however,  es- 
tablished "wiihin  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portalioji"  in  an  effort  to  grovide  for  adminis- 
trative efficiency  and  ccoeoiny.  Tni  ,  was  net 
an  unusual  legislative  pS)(.eduie  for  .s>i."h  a 
small  agency.  Tlie  Civil  ^Aeronautics  Board 
was  -wiihln  the  Dcpartnle.l  o:'  Connnerce" 
for  18  years  | 

Unfortunaicly.  since  tl|e  inception  of  the 
Boaid.  its  status  within  tjhe  r>ep:irimeiU  has 
been  misiuiderstood  by  tlx6  mediii.  the  prMlc. 
and  other  goveinnieit  at:»'iries.  Too  often  it 
has  been  assumed  that  t^e  Board  is  not  in- 
dependent, but  a  suDordinate  pari,  of  the 
Department,  despite  the  l|gislative  history  of 
the  Act.  which  makes  It  cfear  tliat  the  Boi.rd 
IS  fully  independent  of  tl4  Dep.trlmcni. 

Although  the  Board  ii-  cqiivlnced  that  there 
has  been  no  infrin^eraenaupon  the  Board  w 
independence  by  ttie  Dtiartment.  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lack  of  lnde|  entienrc.  v.  hiih  is 
bropdly  accepted  by  the  ^ibhc  Is  i  eaily  as 

;i!il  infringement. 
doubts  a.'j  to  the 
redibilliy  of    the 


detrimental  as  would  be  ac 

because  it  serves  to  Croats 

objectivity,   iniegiity  and 

Board.  The  Board   has  soAlu   to  clarify   its 

status  in  the  eyes  cf  the  j  ibiic  and  to  sub 

stantiate   its   indepcndenci 

in  which  it  underiaKes  its 

sibillties.  Nevertheless,  ih 

ment   of   doubt   prompted 

within  the  orgaiii/atlon  c 

of  Transportation 

In  light  of  the  above,  it!'--  the  view  of  the 
Safety  Board  that  th.is  p  ^blem  should  be 
given  careful  conslderat.onj  md  analysis  Uiok- 
ing  toward  an  organizatioi  il  s<. lotion  which 
■would  remove  ar,y  doubts  ^  to  it;;  ii  depend- 
ence. 


N.Mio.Nvi.  Tka.n'spo: 


Ken   Warrln  G  M.«cNrEON" 

C'liPinnau.    Cunnnittee    on     Covj.'irric 

Scnafc.    Washinglcn.  L  C 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Chairman.   Commerce   Con 
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mittce,   Siihcom- 
V  i.  Senate,  lVu.«'i- 


mittce  en  Aviation 
ington.  D.C . 

Dkar  Senators  Maonusi 
visit  to  acknowledge  your 
which  you  set  fortli  certa; 
tlons  concerning  the  ccndt 
the  National  Transportati 
carrying  cut  the  Boards 
&lbilliie.s  as  established  by 

Since  my  swearing-in  o 
a  Member  of  the  Nation 
Safety  Bo.trd.  I  have  been 
have  pnnicipated  in  the  E&ard's  work  at  ai; 
Board  Meo;ing?  and  Execiitive  Sessions  ex- 
cept on  approximaiely  foij  occasions  when 
I  \.-:is  oui  of  t3wn  on  oft.c*!  basiue.ss. 

First.  I  can  st.ite  Cf. tepni  ical'.y  th  it  nt  no 
time  In  this  period  have  I  r  :cived  communi- 
cations from  the  White  Hoj  se.  from  the  .=ec- 
Itt.iry  of  Transp:^r;alion.  fi  >m  any  oihcia!  in 


AND  Cannon:  I 
I  ter  of  May  4  in 
I  serious  allegn- 
t  of  Members  of 

Safety  Bo.ird  in 
atutory  respon- 
ongre.ss. 
June  8.   1972  as 

Tran.sportarion 
resent  for  and  I 


the  Department  of  Transportation  or  from 
a..y  oflicial  in  the  E.xecutlve  Department  or 
frcm  any  private  party  that  was  intended  or 
cotild  bo  construed  to  intend  to  Influence  or 
bear  on  any  decision  or  determination  by  me 
in  my  consideration  of  NTSB  accident  re- 
ports, sptcial  stxidies  or  any  other  matter 
coming  before  the  Board.  Secondly,  I  can 
further  state  categorically  that  I  have  no 
k.'iowledto  of  any  communication  from  the 
White  Hou.'-c.  Dejiartment  of  Transportation, 
any  other  Ooveriiment  agency  or  private 
party  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
John  Reed,  or  any  otlier  .Menljer  of  tlie  Board 
that  w.is  l!>fended  to  or  ciniid  he  ronstriied 
to  intend  to  influence  the  wrliinf.^  or  i«.'-r,;.'..ce 
of  any  accident  report  or  special  study. 

Apart  from  the  Issuance  and  pubUciitiou  o^ 
a.-iation  and  surfi'ce  arcldent  roporis  and 
.specif.;  studies,  the  Nl  SB  is  required  by  stat- 
ute 1.-,  sujmit  an  Annual  Report  to  Congress 
concerning  if;  policies,  progr.ims  and  activi- 
ties. After  some  preliminary  discussions,  tne 
Bv.ard  considered  a  first  draft  of  its  1972 
A'lnui'i.  Repor,.  at  a  regularly  scheduled  Board 
Meclifp  during  the  m.-inth  of  March.  Among 
t'C  mutters  dlsiruased  was  the  p3s.«ible  desir- 
ability of  including  in  this  yeart  Report  com- 
inc.its  which  v.er^-  co:;!aincd  in  the  Boards 
1971  Annual  Report  relating  to  the  independ- 
ent status  of  the  NTSa  and  the  numerous 
.idvanlages  of  having  the  NT.SB  esfabll.^hcd 
as  a  separate  entity  completely  apart  frc;n 
tlie  DOT  as  r(.n:par.»d  with  its  pre'^ent  status 
as  being  "withiii  the  Uepa-tnicnl  of  Traiu-- 
portatioii  '  for  ho'isekeeping  purposes  I 
should  note  th;tt  at  the  prc.eut  time  the 
draft  of  the  Annual  Rei)ort  is  beln^  revised 
bv  our  Aviation  and  Surface  Bur^atis  and  no 
action  l-.as  been  taken  to  d:tte  oy  the  Iio.-»,rd 
on  the  Report  or  any  part  of  the  Report, 

Sometime  in  the  aiternoon  of  either  March 
l/i  or  16,  Chairman  Reed  called  me  to  li!s 
olliic  and  advised  me  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  a  DOT  official  that  the  Admini'=- 
iration  did  not  wi.sh  the  matter  of  the 
Board's  independent  status,  in  the  DOT  ra'^ed 
i-iatn  in  this  years  Annual  Report  and  that 
If  auj  .Republican  Members  of  tne  Board  stip- 
pcit'-d  the  iiiclusion  of  such  a  proposal  in 
the  l»72  Annua!  Report  that  "rhose  Repub- 
lican Men^-ber.^  will  be  discipli'ted." 

Furthermcre.  Chairman  Reed  advised  mc 
tlmt  the  DOT  oiheial  had  told  him  that  the 
Nf&B  should  avoid  public  statements  that 
would  be  in  di--agreement  with  the  policies 
a;  d  nrcifrians  of  the  various  agencies  adm.in- 
i-iered  by  the  DOT  and  tlrat  the  NTSfl  should 
avr;id  public  criticism  o.'  the  t'AA  and  its  pro- 
grams. Chairman  Reed  w.is  ie:v  coreful  to 
pT'lnt  out  that  this  was  a  >n!it;er  for  mv  own 
(onslderation  and  that  he  had  been  re- 
duested  to  pass  this  information  on  ;  t  me. 
Our  meetKiK  lasted  approximately  foi\r  mln- 
ines.  Chairman  Reed  hps  not  brought  these 
matters  up  for  dlsctission  with  n.'e  at  any 
su'i^equent  tune  prior  to  the  receipt  of 
yoi  r  letter  of  May  4. 

fn  conclusion.  I  would  Hire  to  note  that 
I  am  the  most  recently  appointed  Member 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
and  in  coni.ection  with  the  Board's  Inde- 
pendent status,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  re- 
call questions  asked  of  me  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  May  23,  19V2  at  the  Public  Hearing 
on  my  nomination. 

"Senator  Pas(ore.  In  other  words,  your 
position  is  that  this  (NTSBj  is  an  Independ- 
ent board  and  It  Is  not  subservient  to  any 
other  agency  of  Government,  that  you  act 
as  an  independent  entity? 
Mr.  Haley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fastore.  The  question  arose  on  this 
question  of  giving  off-the-record  reports  to 
Gove:iiment  a^icncies  about  the  activities 
with  respect  to  safety  v/hlch  I  understand 
several  month.s  ago  was  objected  to  by  one 
or  thf;  agencies,  namely,  the  FAA. 
\Vhi.t  is  your  reaction? 
Mr.  Haley.  My  reaction  again,  going  back 


to  my  initial  premise.  Is  that  the  Board 
should  act  independently  without  restric- 
tions or  limitations. 

Senator  Pastore.  Whether  or  not  yo-.i 
should  publish  a  report  ought  to  be  your 
independe-.it  Judgment  before  you  clear  It 
wit>:  anybody  any  time,  is  that  so? 

Mr.  Haley.  Yes,  sir." 

I  have  to  the  best  of  my  ability  carried 
out  my  responsibilities  as  a  Member  of  the 
3oard  in  accordai-.ce  with  the  Statute  and 
with  my  testimony  befOi-c  your  Committee. 
1  believe  mv  record  will  speak  for  itself. 

I  iriist  that  my  a':..v.ers  are  responsive  to 
the  questions  raised   in   your  letter,  and  if 
yoti   i-e.-;tiire   i.ny   additional   information.  I 
will  be  hanpy  to  provide  it. 
S.*ncercly  yoUiS, 

William  R.  Haley. 

N/.TIt.NAL     TRAN.SPORTATION 

Safety  Board. 
\Va:)niigion.  D.C,  May  9.  l!)T:t 
Hon.  Warrln  G.  Macni'son. 
U.S.  S-'natc. 
Washiiigtoi;.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Magnusc.n:  Thii,  i.-;  in  reply 
to  your  Ietri:-r  of  May  4.  1973. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  events 
set  forth  in  your  letter;  nor  have  I  attended 
any  Board  meetings,  formal  or  Informal, 
where  sucii  matters  were  disoiib.sed.  prioi  to 
the  receipt  ot  yotir  letter. 

Hov.ever.  subsequently  I  v.\is  told  by  two 
Members  of  the  Boaid  that  Chairni?ii  Re.^d 
in  a  )>rivate  meetir.g  .'^ome  time  during 
March  1973.  advised  the  two  Republican 
Members  that  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  TraiLsportatlon.  alleging  to  spcnk 
for  tiie  While  House,  had  stated  in  the  fu- 
ture there  should  be  no  p-.-.blic  criticism  of 
eitlier  the  Department  of  Tr.uisportalion  or 
its  components  by  the  National  rransporta- 
tioii  Safety  Board.  For  this  reason,  therefore, 
according  to  the  Chnlrman.  the  section  of 
the  Boarti's  1971  Annual  Report  relating  to 
its  independent  status  was  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  1972  Annual  Report  as  this 
constituted  adverse  critl£i.?m  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  two  Members  were  then  advised 
that  if  they  voted  to  Include  the  section  they 
would  be  disciplined. 

During  my  tetiure  at  the  Board  there  has 
been  no  attempt,  to  my  knowledge,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  Influence  or 
intrude  upon  any  substantive  decision,  re- 
pent, or  recommendation  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely. 

FRANCIS  H.  McAdame. 

Mr.  KARTICE.  The  Senator  is  quite 
concci.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  for  the  mi- 
nority I  second  the  endorsement  oJ'  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  as  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  b5-  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
I  thought  this  was  an  unwise  and  rather 
unu.sua!  provis-ion  in  the  reported  bill. 
I  think  it  much  more  appropriate  that 
it  be  handled  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  ihe  amendment  of  the  Senator  fi-cr.t 
Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Preaidcut.  I 
want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Mai-yland  for  agreeing  to  the  change  in 
the  bill. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  only  had 
a  chance  of  going  over  this  bill  very 
briefly.  I  am.  however,  disturb?d  by 
some  asper-t  of  it.  I  certainly  concur  with 
the  committee  in  their  belief  that  there 
is  a  great  need  for  further  regulationi 
of  the  transportation  of  hazardous  ma- 
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terials,  and  I  think  there  has  been  a 
growing  danger  coming  up  in  this  regard. 
I  do  notice,  I  think,  that  the  bill  di- 
vides hazardous  materials  into  two  cate- 
goiies.  and  I  .iust  wondered  why  there 
is  a  division  of  hazardous  material  in 
the  two  categories,  and  if  there  is  any 
indication  of  a  co.st  benefit  ratio  of  any 
kind  with  regard  to  the  apparently  lester 
hazardous  category  tltnt  its  hnndlett  .sepa- 
rately. 

Did  the  committee  have  .«>n',  indicatic  n 
that  the  ccmpr.rotivo  economic  aspects 
of  the  matter  would  be  consiiI:;i-cd  inpo- 
far  as  some  categories  or  second  catcsoiT 
01  hazardous  substances  are  concerntfo? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Scnatcr  vield? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    HARTFIE.   I    think    the   Soaator 
frcm  Ohio  rai.ses  a  fiue.stion  which  is  ex- 
tremely important. 

S.  4057  e;:trtblishcn  tno  caiescrios  of 
materials  to  be  regiilpted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  First,  "hazardous 
materials"  are  substances  which  may 
pose  an  unreasonable  ri^k  to  health  and 
safety  or  property  when  transported  in 
commerce.  These  materials  include  ex- 
plosives, radioactive  materials,  etiologic 
agents,  flammable  liqu'ds  or  solids,  com- 
bustible liquids  or  solids,  poisons,  oxi- 
dizing or  corrosives  materials,  and  com- 
pressed gases. 

The  second  category  are  "extremely 
hazardous  materials."  Sovh  n.  m^.terinl 
is  a  hazardous  material,  but  it  is  unique 
because  it  either  will  result  in  catastro- 
phic harm  if  it  is  involved  in  an  acci- 
dent or  the  risk  that  en  accident  will  oc- 
cur is  gi'eater  than  su.-h  a  risk  posed  by 
a  hazardous  material.  In  short,  an  ex- 
tremely hazardou.=;  material  is  one  which, 
with  respect  to  either  the  fiCQUcncy  of 
accident  or  the  magnitude  of  the  harm 
caused  in  the  event  of  an  accident,  poses 
the  most  serious  regulatory  problem. 
While  these  distinctions  are  subtle,  the 
legiolation  would  allow  the  Secretary,  in 
his  discretion,  to  designate  a  inaterial  to 
be  "extremely  hazardous." 

The  significance  of  the  de.signation  of 
a  hazardous  material  being  classified  as 
"extremely  hazardous"  is  contained  in 
section  106  of  the  bill.  It  provides  that 
if  the  Secretary  deems  the  material  to 
be  extremely  hazardous,  he  may  estab- 
lish criteria  for  handling  these  materials. 
These  criteria  may  include  a  minimum 
number  of  personnel  who  are  needed  to 
handle  the  materials;  a  minimum  level 
of  training  aiid  qualification  for  such 
personnel;  requirements  relating  to  the 
type  of  frequency  of  inspection;  equip- 
ment required  to  be  available  and  used 
for  the  detection,  warning,  and  control 
of  risks  posed  by  such  materials;  speci- 
fications regarding  the  use  of  equipment 
and  facilities  used  in  the  handling  of 
transportation  of  such  materials;  and  a 
system  of  monitoring  safety  assurance 
procedures  for  the  transportation  of  such 
materials.  Different  criteria  would  be 
established  for  different  hazardous  ma- 
terials depending  upon  the  need  and 
these  are  determinations  for  the  Secre- 
tary' to  make. 

Once  a  material  has  been  designated 
as  extremely  hazardous,  and  the  Secre- 
tary has  estabhshed  criteria  for  handling 
such  materials,  any  person  who  trans- 


ports or  causes  to  be  transported  or 
shipped  these  materials  must  register 
with  the  Secretary.  In  his  registration 
statement,  such  person  must  indicate 
that  he  is  in  compliance  with  all  of  the 
applicable  criteria  established  by  the 
Secrctnry  for  handling  t-xtrpmely  hez- 
f.vdou.?  m9tcri:ils. 

It  ;;houkl  be  emph'-sizrJ  th?.t  the  au- 
fhoriLy  to  c's^matc  a  material  as  'ex- 
tr.iriCly  har"ra»us"  is  up  to  the  Sccre- 
t?r.'.  This  provL^ion  is  de^i^ned  to  ^ive 
the  ^oeretary  the  auaioviiy  to  teke  v.hai- 
f.^'iv  ri'evardior.^  m-y  be  necessary  in 
ore  r  to  jn-ot  ct  the  public  from  the 
unin'-e  nslis  can- ed  by  su'^h  matoriHl". 

1/ 1  mo  site  just  one  example  to  iilus- 
tre.te  how  thi:i  section  m'ght  v.ork.  With 
the  inrr.iarinj  nrcsTnce  of  n'lcliar  pow- 
erp!ant.s.  there  is  a  suoitantial  amount 
of  tran.:portaticn  of  Plutonium.  Pluto- 
nium is  an  extrem."  example  cf  on  ex- 
tremely hez-rdou.";  mfit-vipl.  Tn  case  of 
a  plutoriuni  .xpiil,  the  effected  atea  may 
be  contaminated  for  literacy  hundreds 
of  tho'.is,">nds  of  years.  The  inhe.l-.tion  of 
only  one  small  particle  of  plutonium 
v.'aste  can  result  in  cancer  for  the  victim. 
Clearl.".  tiie  Department  of  Tran  -porta- 
tion  .should  exercise  the  .■strictest  control 
over  transporlin<?  such  a  me.tf  rial  and 
section  106  v.ould  allow  it  to  do  ."^o. 

rir.  TAFT.  1  thai?k  the  Senator  for 
thh  cxplananon. 

I  pavher  tliat  even  the  1-^sser  caterrory 
in  hi':  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
cojn;riitt_e,  constituti^s  a  very  great  d^n- 
pr  th't  v.ould  be  called  upon  for  the 
£."  civtary  to  act. 

f'r.  IIARTriE.  7  ha*  is  ri?ht. 

'1  he  Fenator  m^.y  reeall  soine  of  the 
pliivoi  iimi  scheduled  to  be  shipped,  for 
px-1'iiple.  at  the  present  tiijie.  through 
this  E'c a  of  the  United  States. 

Oil?  of  the  counties  in  noithern  Vir- 
rinia  thvou;^!)  its  executive  board  in- 
tended to  pa-i  some  type  of  regulation 
prohlhitinri  the  material  to  be  shipped 
at  sii  through  their  county. 

In  other  woid-i,  th;re  was  no  jiaiional 
legislation  whatsoever  that  precautions 
.should  be  made,  therefore,  their  only  re- 
action was  to  prohibit  the  slvlpment  in 
its  ciitii'ety. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Were  any  estimates  made 
as  to  some  of  the  lesser  n.-^ks,  what  the 
various  costs  might  be  cf  the  additional 
safeguards? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  in  each  case 

Mr.  TAFT.  How  far  down  does  it  go? 
What  risk  is  there?  Suppose  there  are 
firecrackers  involved. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  anti.inate  that. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  regulation  by  the 
Department  of  Tran.sportation.  I  would 
say  we  could  anticipate  they  will  use 
proper  precautions  in  e.stablibhing  regu- 
lations and  proper  good  judgment. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  want  to  get  into 
the  business  of  specifying  what  is  haz- 
ardous and  how  it  is  to  be  handled  be- 
cause in  the  first  place  the  items  which 
appear  from  day  to  day  change  so  radi- 
cally It  would  be  very  difficult  to  specify 
in  the  legislation,  not  alone  the  items, 
but  the  related  costs  which  could  be  at- 
tached to  such  a  regulation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Moving  to  another  area, 
the  bill  seems  to  me  to  imply  the  deteri- 
oration  of   rail   safety,   which   the   bill 


correctly  labels  a  factor  of  deteriorating 
track  conditions,  has  been  caused  by  in- 
adequate Govermnent  supervision  and 
regulations. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  it  has  hf-cn 
caused  by  imdercapilalization  of  the 
laili-oad  industry,  whieh  is  a  far  tor  o: 
low  railroad  profit',  and  perhaps  poor 
mriupgcmcnt.  but  r.l-o  I  think  cvcricjiU- 
letion,  or  cerv.i.ily  a  major  iectcr  ht..3 
been  too  much  regulation. 

A~,  the  Senator  kiiows,  I  have  at  ti^nrs 
cf.Uc''  for  a  rorni.ictc  dertgulrtion  of  the 
ml  inJustry  z.3  luv  iis  the  ICC  is  con- 

'.i;-'^  bill,  i-i  fact,  rf.iuts  thr  lailroad  cs 
the  '.  .'ilain.  Ii  seems  to  me  it  rather  in- 
dice.t'  :  they  arc  t.yi.;^  to  create  2c:i- 
der..t-cau5ing  concliiions. 

iiconomic  reality  s-cm->  to  me  to  b-; 
somcv.'hat  ignored.  1  do  not  know 
\.iieLher  by  moie  se.rety  r-gulat'oii  r.lone, 
tiie  ICC  alier.dy  lir.d  the  kii'd  of  rules 
and  reguluticRs  rc-£arcir.g  rail  s.'.i'ely,  iin- 
ro.-iiig  another  aseiiey  on  that,  we  are 
not  taking  the  ICC  esx-n  r.ut  cf  ic.  I:  it 
not  going  to  incvta  the  sHufuior  v»-or.3 
rather  than  better.' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  uio  clarify  the  prac- 
tice. In  the  first  place,  authority  wiiich 
was  held  by  the  ICC  prior  to  passage  ct 
the  Rail  Safety  Act  did  not  deal  with 
safely,  it  dealt  wiih  certain  standard*-.. 

Now,  the  Department  oi  Transporta- 
tioM,  through  the  Fede-al  Railroad  A.i- 
raini : trator.  protides  foi  the  ovenll  ct.- 
forceraent  ?nd  regulF.ticn  of  the  Rail- 
road Safety  Act. 

But  the  fact  sti'l  remains  that  these 
itcrris  are  out  of  here.  I  do  not  think  we 
arc  going  to  decide  in  this  discussion  to- 
day the  question  of  I'egulation  vis-a-t  is 
deregulation  or  imdereapilalization. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  is  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  deferred  maintenance  en  th-; 
railroads.  That  is  the  main  cause  of  a  l.^t 
of  our  trouble. 

Mr.  TAFT.  And  that  comes  from  the 
economics  of  the  situation.  I  take  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  an  argument 
which  is  made.  I  tiiink  sincerely,  and  one 
which  is  being  pursued. 

I  personally  might  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  that,  but  the  fact  remaiin 
tlipt  it  does  create  a  safety  hazard. 

At  this  moment,  the  questior  is  not 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulty:  what 
we  are  dealing  with  here  is  to  provide  for 
safety  in  view  of  the  cifficulty.  Now.  to 
get  at  the  catisc  is  one  of  the  problems. 

But  here  we  arc  talking  about  making 
the  basic  as.sumption  which  I  think  is 
ti  ue.  that  there  is  a  need  for  greater  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  safety,  making  the 
basic  assumption  that  the  deterioration 
of  railroad  safety  is  one  v.hich  requires 
.some  attention. 

Then  we  certainly  ousht  to  have  people 
who  are  h\  a  position  to  insuie  that 
.salety  i.s  a  prime  consideration. 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  they  will  not  have  .^ny 
respon-sibility  for  the  economics  of  tha 
situation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  quite  agree. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  legislation,  it  seem.s  to 
me.  puts  the  rulemaking  in  one  bod:. 
That  does  not  require  the  other  body  or 
the  same  body  to  do  anything  about  pro- 
viding the  wlierewithal.  so  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  about  the  prcbieni. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  That  i|  true.  There  Is  no 
question  about  that.  TMls  does  not  deal 
with  curing  tlie  problen|.  but  It  does  deal 
with,  at  least  trjing  tol)revent  the  acci- 
dent. :i 

What  we  are  talkJni  about  here  are 
safety  regulations.  %etty  generally 
SDeaking,  safety  reguIa|iions  throughout 
tiie  United  States  should  take  prime  con- 
sideration over  costs.     1 

Now,  this  Is  an  aimmient  in  the  dis- 
cussion, again,  that  corpes  up  practically 
in  every  type  of  regulation  in  the  field  of 
.•safety  throughout  the  tTnited  States. 

I  pm  not  trying  to  if  any  way  mini- 
mize the  fact  that  th^e  may  be  addi- 
tional costs  involved,     f 

In  my  home  to^^Ti  li|  Indiana,  in  the 
field  of  Amtralc,  just  reqpntly,  let  me  say, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  aliared  that  prob- 
lem in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
tracks  in  Indiana  were  c|osed  down. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  saw  a  picture  of  it  in  the 
newspaper   the   other 
growing  up  between  th( 

Mr.  HARTKE.  We  ai 
what  Is  going  on  at  tlie; 
far  as  safety  is  concerne( 
in  view  of  the  facts,  let 
do  everything  we  can  to 
vide  for  a  mechanism  of 
detection  and  Inspectioi  _ 
hazards  which  do  e.xist,! 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pr^ident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glac 
Senator. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  want  t( 
Senator  from  Ohio,  that 
very  serious  undercapitj 
rail  industry  in  the  Unl 
we  are  all  concerned  aboi 
of  the  rail  industry.  I  alsc 
been  a  great  deal  of  ovej 
part  of  ICC  and  this  has 
the  difficulty  the  rail  inj 
today.  But  in  this  Insti 
are  talking  about  an  agel 
to  search  out  hazards  to 
people   of   the  country 
advocates  of  safety. 

I  think  the  fact  thatfthere  are  dan- 
gerous conditions  on  theS^ailroads  should 
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be  brought  to  the  pi; 
There  should  be  some  m 
we  have  the  ability  to  do 
it — at  least  the  trouble 
public's  attention — and 
died  action  be  takfn. 

Recently,  the  ICC 
action  aimed  at  this  pr 
the  10-percent  rat » incr 
ized.  In  granting  such  ii 
insisted  that  some  of  th 
to  repair  and  upgrade! conditions  that 
were  substandard  on  soSie  of  the  tracks 
of  the  railroads  involve. 

I  think  it  is  interestfig  to  note  that 
tlie  Federal  Railroad  A(Sninistration  has 
not  really  been  using  |he  money  that 
Congress  provided  in  conducting  and  en- 
forcing regulations  on  t^e  railrnads. 

It  is  intei'esting  to  n^te  In  the  report 
also  that  there  were  o 
inspectors  for  300  milli 
road  trackage  in  the  c 
were  only  50  FRA  inspe 
freight  cars  and  25.00 
the  country. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Why  iha|ild  we  r,ot  tjive 
more  money  and  aulhefiity  to  llie  FRA 
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rather  than  turning  It  over  to  a  third 
agency,  in  effect,  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  BEALL.  We  do  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  FRA,  and  provide  for 
consolidation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  How  does  this  bill  consoli- 
date? 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  broadens  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  by  increasing  its  powers 
in  the  surface  transportation  area,  in- 
cluding rail. 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  not  with  the  other 
resulcttory  functions. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  c:in  understand  what 
the  Sena  for  from  Ohio  is  driving  at.  and 
I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  pursuit  of  the 
problem.  We  are  not  tr>ing,to  say  that 
we  are  dealing  with  all  of  the  problems 
which  arc  associated  with  the  present 
circumstances  dealing  with  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  material  and 
correcting  them.  We  are  dealing  with 
one  small  segment  of  that  operation.  It 
ba.sically  deals  with  an  independent 
agency  to  come  in  and  m^ike  an  a.ssess- 
ment.  Such  an  agency  will  not  have  any 
type  of  conflict  of  interest,  either  direct 
or  indirect. 

This  agency  is  used  to  investigate  in 
cirline  accidents,  for  example.  It  has 
proved  of  value  in  the  past. 

But  there  has  sometimes  been  a  con- 
flict between  the  various  interests  of 
DOT  and  the  NTSB.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mai-jiand  has  indicated,  what  we  are 
really  doing  is  making  sure,  and  ti-jing 
to  divide  the  hnes  of  authority  in  such 
a  manner  in  which  we  can  ultimately 
hold  them  responsible  by  Congress.  That 
has  not  been  true  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  that,  let  me  say  about 
FRA  that  if  they  will  come  in  and  ask 
for  more  personnel,  I  would  certainly 
be  the  first  to  support  tliem.  I  am  sure 
tlie  Senator  from  Mai-jland  would,  too. 
But  there  is  no  way  for  us  to  go  ahead 
and  mandate,  outside  of  speciflc  legisla- 
tion, how  they  are  going  to  run  the  FRA. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  our  proper  role. 

I  do  believe  that  they  are  under- 
manned. I  think  the  net  result  is  that 
we  have  more  problems  in  the  field  of 
railroad  activities  than  we  should  have. 
But  that,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  the 
thrust  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Has  the  Department  of 
Transportation  taken  a  position  with  re- 
gard to  this  bill  generally,  and  specifi- 
cally with  regard  to  the  expan.'ion  of  the 
authority  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  generally  favors  the  bill. 
They  did  not  favor  some  of  the  parts  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  understood  that.  But  is  it 
not  also  true  that  they  oprx>se  the  ex- 
pansion of  authority  in  the  Nat'-nal 
Transportation  S.^ifetv  Board? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Is  it  not  true  that  they 
o'^po^e  title  3  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
c^:>.ansion  o.*"  authcrity  in  the  National 
A ,  rins)^ortation  Safety  Board? 

Ml-.  HARTKE.  Yes.  Thit  is  not  .^^ome- 
t'.;i:i?  Vvhich  i.s  very  difiicult  to  under- 
sttna.  V.n'."t  we  h.ive  done  here  is  to 
opiate  an  independent  arency  and  have 
fcivcn   tli?m  over.sight  authority.  Very 


few  agencies  want  to  have  anyone  else 
looking  over  their  shoulder. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  that.  I  think 
that  Is  exactly  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
bill.  I  believe  It  does  divide  the  authority 
in  a  very  much  troubled  field.  To  me,  it 
makes  it  really  a  bad  principle  that  we 
are  following. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  princivle  that 
was  advocated  in  the  Consumer  Safety 
Act.  I  think  these  Government  agencies 
such  as  the  Rail  Safety  Board,  and  such 
as  the  ICC.  should  have  as  many  respon- 
sibilities to  the  public  generally  as  exist. 

Tliere  is  not  any  special  categorj'.  We 
should  not  put  them  in  a  special  cate- 
gory, a  special  cell,  in  which  they  do 
not  have  responsibility  for  looking  at 
the  things  such  as  safety.  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  was  originally  set  up  to  do 
a  specific  type  of  research  job.  It  was  to 
do  a  research  job  in  a  very  difficult  area 
of  airline  accidents  where  you  had  really 
a  detective  job.  Now  it  is  being  ex- 
panded, however,  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  becoming  like  every  other  regulatory 
agency.  It  is  just  going  into  regulating, 
tr>'ing  to  prescribe  in  advance  what  rules 
have  to  be  followed  so  that  the  accident 
is  hopefully,  avoided. 

The  agencies  that  ought  to  be  d)ing 
that,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  operating 
agencies,  the  ones  that  control  the  gen- 
eral operation.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
separate  out  safety  from  the  general  op- 
eration and  the  general  economics  of 
these  industries. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  that  is  a  fact.  The 
Senator  said  you  cannot  separate  out 
safety.  Let  me  take  the  Senator  to  the 
field  of  transportation  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials. You  might  have  a  regulatory 
agency,  in  direct  opposition  to  what  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
has  recommended.  For  example.  I  refer 
to  the  Federal  Railroad  Administrator. 
The  Senator  should  put  himself  in  this 
position.  They  have  gone  out  and  Issued 
a  regulation,  sent  inspectors  out,  and  an 
accident  occurs.  They  find  themselves 
in  the  unfortunate  position  of  coming  in 
and  doing  one  of  two  things:  Either  say- 
ing that  their  regulation  was  wrong,  or 
they  inadequately  inspected. 

That  is  the  very  purpose  of  an  over- 
sight agency,  to  come  in  independently, 
make  an  investigation  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  regulatoiT  agency  de- 
signed to  prevent  future  accidents  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  the  Senator  will  have 
them  making  the  rules,  so  they  will  be  in 
the  very  position  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  HARIKE.  No.  They  have  no  au- 
thority under  the  legislation  to  issue 
any  type  of  operating  regulation.  They 
are  not  a  regulatory  agency.  Tliey  have 
no  regulating  authority. 

Mr.  TAFT.  They  will  not  be  making 
mles  of  safety  for  the  various  agencies 
under  section  3? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  They  make  no  rules 
and  regulations;  they  can  only  make 
recommendations. 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  they  do  take  part  in 
the  rulemaking  process? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  can  participate, 
as  any  person  may. 

Mr.  TAFT.  They  do  not  participate  In 
tlic  rules  as  io  air  safety  today,  do  they? 
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Mr.  HARTICE.  They  can  participate  as 
any  individual  can  participate  in  rule- 
making proceedings,  but  they  have  no 
ultimate  authority  to  make  regulations. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Do  you  mean  they  can 
come  in  and  file  objections  under  the 
rulemaking  power? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right.  They  can 
come  in  and  make  recomrnondations,  and 
I  certainly  want  them  to  do  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  they  have  more  power 
tlian  that  under  this  bill,  under  section  3. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No. 

Mr.  TAFT.  They  have  power  to  inter- 
vene, do  they  not? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  To  do  what? 

Mr.  TAFT.  They  liave  pov.er  to  ir.ter- 
vene. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Tiioy  have  the  power  to 
intei"vene.  that  is  ri^ht,  as  an  intervener 
would.  But  that  still  is  nothing  moz'e 
than  the  authority  wliich  is  given  under 
the  general  rulemaking  power  for  any 
other  intervenor  to  come  in.  In  other 
words,  to  intervene  merely  means  in  the 
rulemaking  process  that  they  can  make 
their  v^ws  known.  The  ultimate  decision 
would  still  be  with  the  regulatory 
authority. 

Mr.  TAFT.  They  are  not  given  any 
power  by  that,  then,  because  they  can 
come  in  today  and  inten'cne,  can  they 
not? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  groat  pov.er  that 
they  have  s  that  their  inf.3rmation  is 
transmitted  to  Congress  and,  therefore, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  consideration. 
Their  infor  nation  is  transmitted  to  the 
public,  whi  ;h  is  certainly  ultimately  very 
vitally  concerned,  and  will  become  more 
concerned.  Only  by  the  grace  of  God 
have  we  not  had  really  catastrophic 
death  tolls  in  some  of  these  accidents 
that  have  occurred  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, could  have  been  avoided.  Thank 
goodness  that  some  of  the  transportation 
explosions  liave  occurred  in  less-popu- 
lated areas  of  the  cities,  for  example. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  I  said  to  the  gentleman 
at  the  outset,  I  have  no  question  but  what 
there  is  a  great  need  for  additional  regu- 
lation in  these  areas.  I  am  concerned  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  are  really  vulcaniz- 
ing the  authority  over  them,  and  whether 
we  are  dealing  with  an  area  that  is  al- 
ready under  regulation,  in  which  the 
overall  regulation  of  the  industry  should 
not  cover  it  without  expanding  the  au- 
thority of  some  other  existing  agency. 

The  idea  that  we  are  going  to  solve 
our  problems  in  Government  in  this 
country  by  setting  up  supervisory  agen- 
cies to  supervise  other  agencies  that  al- 
ready have  supervisory  and  general 
power  and  duty  to  protect  the  Rublic,  I 
think,  is  a  mistaken  one. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  it  were  a  supervisory 
agency,  I  think  I  w^ould  agree  with  the 
Senator.  The  NTSB  does  not  supervise 
these  agencies.  What  it  does  is  to  come 
on  with  an  independent,  technical,  com- 
petent group,  and  make  an  oversight  in- 
vestigation. That  is  what  they  are  there 
for.  They  have  been  very  helpful  in  the 
past.  They  have  been  very  helpful  in  this 
legislation,  by  the  way. 

For  example,  we  saw  the  airline 
Pilots  come  in.  They  had  been  unable  to 
convince  the  PAA  regulatory  authorities 


to  deal  with  the  problem  of  shipping 
hazardous  materials,  especially  nuclear 
materials  by  air.  They  came  in  very  much 
concerned.  To  a  great  extent,  the  Na- 
tional Tran.-sportation  Safety  Board  was 
very  helpful  in  making  it  possible  for 
their  ccmrlaint  to  come  to  public  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

TJie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  WiL- 
LMM  L.  Scott).  The  bill  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of 
no  amendment  to  be  submitted  by  any 
oJicr  Senator  at  this  time,  but  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ani^rdmcnt  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
un.-i.nimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follov.s: 

On  page  54,  line  1.  de)rt«  all  tlirraigh  page 
55,  Une  15 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  simply  is  to  cor- 
rect a  printing  error.  The  provisions  of 
title  IV  already  api'ear  in  title  II,  on 
page  32. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agi-eed  to. 

r-p.-.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
ri'j?t;icr  amendment   lo  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFiCER.  The 
a;.a'.iidm?nt  wiil  be  stated. 

r.ir.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaziimous  ccn-^en.t  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  disnensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiertion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tire  amendment  is  as  folliv.?; 

On  page  34.  between  lines  7  and  8,  at  the 
e-.d  of  section  208  Insert  the  following  new 
siibsection : 

(d)  Section  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  March  4. 
1907.  as  amended  (45  U.S.C.  61(b))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  terra  designated  terminal  means 
home  terminal  or  away  from  home  terminal 
of  an  employee.". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  a  technical 
clarification. 

In  1969,  the  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  91-169,  which  amended  the  Hours 
of  Sei-vice  Law  (45  U.S.C.  61).  Since  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment,  confusion 
has  arisen  as  to  what  Congress  meant  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "designated 
terminal,'  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  over  1,000  administrative  law  cases 
pending  on  the  matter.  This  amendment 
will  eliminate  the  confusion  and  permit 
the  law  to  be  clearly  interpreted  in  the 
manner  in  which  Congress  originally 
intended. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  not  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  I  must  ask  the  Sen- 
ator whether  he  can  give  me  a  little  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  amendment 
and  its  impact,  and  also  advise  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  and 


the  rr.nking  minoiiiy  member  have  been 
consulted  about  this  amendment,  be- 
cause it  appears  to  be  a  matter  under  uiC 
jU'i.sdiction  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  has  not  been  clearest 
witli  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welittie,  iieither  tlie  clic-.innan  nor  wio 
iitukuia  member. 

T.\e  inient  oi  t.ie  clarificatiGn  is  tc  give 
Im  the  same  intent  tliat  was  originally  ni- 
L.'.'iCkd  in  the  licu.s  oi  .-service  law. 

.L-.ir.  i^EALlj.  What  i.-  the  iin^^licalio..  jf 
l.i-'.  amenumcnt? 

Mr.  HAxLTiCiJ.  I.Ir.  Preoidenl,  I  oU^- 
gL; .  tiic  aasonce  Oi  a  nuorum. 

'jihe  FRESIDaNG  OFFICER.  The  cle;k 
V.  ill  call  the  r^.i!. 

l.Ir.  MANSrlLLD.  I.Ii-.  President,  I  a.>:: 
uu.Miitnouj  consent  that  tlie  order  lur 
uie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

'I  HE  PRESIDojMG  OI  FICLR.  Without 
cbjcciion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
for  tiie  yeas  and  na.ys  for  final  passage. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uieie 
a  .'^urficient  second.-  There  is  a  suiScie.it 
second, 

liie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  i  oUg  - 
grsL  the  absence  of  a  quoitun. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OiFICtR.  The  clsili 
will  call  tlie  i  oli. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANiFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-:: 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout 
ob:c;^lon,  it  is  so  o.derc^. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREElvT..  T 
ON  S.  4081 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a!: 
Uiianimous  consent  that  v.hen  Calenv'.'i 
No.  115  7,  S.  4081.  to  redesignate  No- 
vember 11  of  eacli  year  as  Veterans  D  . 
and  to  make  such  day  a  legal  public  holi- 
day, is  called  up.  tliere  be  a  tune  Imi;'.  - 
tion  ol  not  to  exceed  30  miiiutes  en  liv: 
bill  prior  to  a  final  vote  thereon,  ih: 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  aii  i 
controlled  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruskaj  and  Uie 
equally  distinguished  Senator  Ircm 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V*:';.-.  .;L 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESJDEls  I 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Wi'  - 
LiAM  L.  ScoTT).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  ..: 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pur.<:uant  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  85,  ap- 
points the  Senator  fiom  Delaware  <??r. 
BiDEN)  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  RoTH)  to  attend  the  Day  of  Na- 
tional Observance  for  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  First  Continental  Congress, 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Octo- 
ber 14.  1974.  in  lieu  of  Senators  PAsrcRE 
and  ScHWEiKER.  resigned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.^^ident.  I 
think  it  is  very  appropriate  that  the 
two  distingui.^hed  Senators  from  the  fir.st 
State  in  the  Union  have  been  so  desig- 
nated. 
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EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  CON- 
FERENCE COMMI-frEE  TO  FILE 
ITS  REPORT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  president,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thilt  the  committee 
of  corJerencc  on  H.R.  ^93.  an  act  to  re- 
qiiire  that  a  percentage  of  U.S.  oil  Im- 
ports be  carried  on  U.f.-fiajj  vessels,  be 
granted  permis.sion  toifile  their  report 
prior  to  midnight.  Mcaidav.  October  7, 
1&74.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  O^ICER.  WJih^ut 
objection,  it  is  so  crden 


QUORUM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ■sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qu«  rum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI  [CER.  The  clerk 
v.ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legi.^latlve  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rol 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  fresident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha  the  order  for 
the  quorum  cal'  be  reslinded. 


The     PRESIDING 

Taft»  .  Without  objection 


)FFICER      (Mr. 
it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSPORTATION  S/  FETY  ACT  OP 
1374 

The  Senate  continued  iith  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  4  57)  to  regulate 
romnifrce  by  impro\inc  the  protections 
afforded  the  public  ap:  ;n.st  risks  con- 
I'pcted  with  the  transpc  *tation  of  haz- 
p.r^lous  materials,  and  foi  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pre'  dent,  pursuant 
to  our  di.'cuG.'.icn  of  i  le  amendment 
ofTered  by  the  Senator  fr  ;ri  Indiana  <Mr. 
HAnTKE>,  I  was  not  hei  in  1959  when 
the  hours  of  service  lav  was  amended. 
Perhaps  v,-e  c^n  reach  :  i  agreement  if 
the  Senator  from  Indis  la  will  outline 
the  purpose, of  his  am«  idment  in  the 
hy:ht  of  theiegi;  Intive  ii  tent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  i  President,  the 
amendments  by  Congres  i  in  1969  to  the 
hours  of  service  low  inc  ;rpf  rated  long- 
standing railroad  indu."^  i-v  terminology 
in  the  hopes  that  it  w&ul  :  F?,te  any  prob- 
lems of  understanding  a  id  ar-plying  the 
law.  However,  we  may  li  ^ve  been  overly 
optimistic.  Last  year,  tJ  ;  Federal  Gov- 
ernment filed  a  lawsuit  a  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Nort  lern  District  of 
Crilifomia  seeking  penal  ies  aTainst  the 
Atchi-on,  Topeka.  and  tlii  S.-.nta  Fe  RaH- 
road  for  alleged  violatior  ;  under  the  new 
law.  See  Ur.Hcd  Staf-rs  of  America  v. 
Atchison.  Topeka.  ovd  S  ?ua  Fe  Railway 
Co ,  363  F.  Su;3p.  644  <  f.D.  Cal.  1973). 
appeal  docketed.  No.  7f-1061.  9th  Cir. 
1973.  The  defendant  afeged  that  the 
words  "designated  termfial"  which  was 
contained  in  the  legislation  was  not  well 
recognized  in  the  railrct 
comes  as  somewhat  of 
committee  in  view  of  th(| 
mony  before  both  our  coi 
Senate  Finance  Commilj 
management  representai 
pie,  the  A.ssocii'tion  oflAmerican  Rail- 
roads attempted  »o  amend  H.R.  8449  in 
the  Senate,  and  it  ofTerftd  the  following: 
Amendment  of  PROvu-nNJs  Relating  to  In- 

Tr.RiM   Rest   Periods  at  Dcsicnated   Tfr- 

The  f)ills  would  h?  ameifdfid  lo  provide  tliat 
time  oil  duty  for  hoiirs  of  service  purpo.scs 
shail   include   iuterim  perlcd-   available  for 


hidustry.  This 
[surprise  to  my 

previous  testi- 
imittee  and  the 
?e  by  labor  ard 
lives.  For  exam.- 


re.-it  at  a  place  where  reasonable  facilities  for 
food  and  rest  are  not  available  to  employees, 
and  that  It  shall  Include  interim  periods 
available  for  less  than  4  hours'  rest  at  a  place 
where  rea.sonable  facilities  for  food  and  rest 
are  available.  L-Tii^uage  carrying  out  such 
ail  amendment  Is  attached  hereto. 

The  bills  as  Introduced  provide  that  time 
i:i  duly  sJiall  include  interim  rest  periods  at 
•'other  than  a  designated  terminal"  and  in- 
terim perio<l3  .".vallable  for  less  than  4  hours" 
re.;r  at  a  "deslga.^ted  tcimbial." 

The  attach»<l  eliminate^  the  terms  "c'csl"- 
nalcd  tern:ii;.-<l"  r.nd  "other  than  a  desig- 
nrited  terminal"  ?na  sub.stltntes  fcr  them  the 
concept  of  a  place  where  reasonable  facilities 
lor  foc/d  and  rest  arc  available  to  employees. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  amendment  is  to  defliic 
the  kind  of  place  at  which  an  interim  rest 
period  will — or  will  not — count  as  time  on 
duty  for  hoi:n  of  service  purposes. 
RE'.so2cs  roa  /.me;.-dment 

There  is  need  to  define  the  kind  of  place 
?.t  which  a  rest  period  of  proper  duration 
will  not  be  counted  as  time  on  duty. 

ppttlng  aside  the  question  of  how  long  a 
reM  period  should  last.  It  would  seem  that 
any  place  where  the  essential  physical  re- 
qi'.irenienfs  lor  a  meaningful  re^t  period  are 
available  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  law. 
Tho.se  requirements  are  reasonable  facilities 
for  food  and  rest  for  employees.  Such  facili- 
ties should  be  adequate  and  genuine. 

The  term  -designated  terminal"  has  slg- 
:  mcaii'.e  in  relation  to  the  provisions  of  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  It  refers  to 
certain  terinina'.s  that  are  so  Identified  hi 
fcuch  agreements.  It  does  not  determine  the 
question  whether  a  given  pla'?e  Is  one  at 
which  suitable  rest  can  be  obtained.  It  Is 
quite  possible  that  reasonable  facilities  for 
food  and  rest  are  obtainable  at  places  other 
than  terminals  that  are  "designated"  in  labor 
asreements.  If  so,  rest  periods  of  appropriate 
leigth  at  those  places  should  be  excluded 
from  time  on  duty  for  hours  of  ser.-lce  pur- 
po.sfts.  (Hearings  on  S.  1038  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Tran.sportatlon  of  the 
Co.nmittee  on  Commerce.  U.S.  Senate,  9l.";t 
Ccng.,  1st  sess.,  Ser.  No.  91-31  at  p.  IC-B.) 

The  president  of  the  AAR  testified: 

The  term  "deFitr.ated  terminor'  Is  used  In 
tie  bills  to  klentiiy  the  kind  of  place  at 
i.hi..h  interim  rest  periods  of  appropriate 
!e;igr,ii  may  be  e::cluded  from  dutv  time  and 
i'<  rtl-linculi^oil  from  "other  than  de;;lgnateU 
tonnliials "  where  all  Interim  periods  for  rest 
t.-9  counted  &3  time  on  duty. 

The  term  ].a-,  significance  in  rplatlon  to  the 
provisions  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments and  ref?rs  to  terminals  that  are  "desig- 
nated" in  such  agreement-.  It  does  not  de- 
t  rminc  the  question  whether  a  given  place 
13  one  at  which  suitable  rest  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Our  view  is  that  any  place  where  reasonable 
facilities  for  food  and  rest  arc  available  to 
employees  ,'  hould  qur.lify  as  the  kind  of  plare 
at  which  Inierlm  re.'t  periods— of  suitable 
length— should  not  count  as  time  on  duty 
This  concept  .should  be  substituted  for  the 
technical  term  "designated  terminal."  Food 
and  rest  are  the  essentia!  physical  require- 
ments for  a  meaningful  rest  period,  and  may 
well  be  obtainable  at  places  that  are  not 
"designated"  In  collective  bargaining  agree- 
niopt.s.    (Hearings   on    S.    1033,    supra,   at   p. 

ALo,  during  our  consideration  of  the 
Icfislation,  we  were  referred  to  various 
collective  baigaining  agreements  u.sing 
the  term  "designated  terminal"  and /or 
using  the  v.ords  "home  terminal '  and 
■  iiway  from  iicme  terminal."  From  a  re- 
vicv.-  of  the  agreements,  we  were  satis- 
fied that  "designated  teiTninal"  was 
synonymous  v.ith  "home  terminal"  and 
"away  from  home  terminal."  The  hear- 


ings testimony  shows  that  the  words  are 
used  interchangeably. 

To  get  directly  to  the  point,  this  com- 
mittee approved  the  terminology  con- 
tained in  H.R.  8449  and  the  words  "des- 
ignated terminal"  used  therein  is  in- 
tended to  mean  the  same  as  "home  ter- 
minal" and  "av.ay  from  home  terminal." 

In  view  of  the  trouble  which  this  mat- 
ter presents.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
that  tnc  amendment  be  withdrawn  at 
this  tiine.  and  if  there  is  an  imjjerative 
need  for  such  legislation,  it  cov.ld  be  done 
on  the  House  side. 

Mr.  Fieiidenl,  I  vvithdraw  my  amcnd- 
m'.'iit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
caip.ndment  i-  withdrawn.  The  bill  is 
open  to  furtlier  amendment. 

Mi-.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  15223  and  that 
the  bill  be  immediately  considered. 

The  PREGIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
FIELD) .  If  we  may  have  the  third  reading 
first,  then  I  will  recognize  the  Senator. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
a;.d  tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.'xd 
fcr  a  third  reading  and  v.as  read  the 
tiiird  time. 

Tlie  PRE£IDING  OFFICER.  Now  th.3 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  15223,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
con.'^idcration. 

The  PREGIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cl-^rk 
read  as  f olio v/s: 

A  bill  (H.R.  15223)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Rai:ro.id  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
H  R.  15223  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
the  text  of  S.  4057,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.'-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  title  of 
H  R.  15223  be  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "An  act  to  regulate  commerce  by 
improving  tlie  protections  afTorded  the 
public  against  risks  connected  with  the 
trajisportation  of  hazardous  m.^.lerial'., 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiarti  is  advised  that  v.e 
will  have  to  have  the  bill  passed  before 
we  can  chanre  the  title.  We  will  have  to 
have  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  p-is- 
sage  of  the  bill,  before  we  change  the 
title. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  explain  to  Uie 
Presiding  Officer  that  under  the  previous 
Older  made  by  (he  Senate  no  rollcalls  are 
authorized    until    4    o'clock.    What    we 
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wanted  to  do  was  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 
uoon  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  please  be  informed  that  we 
cannot  amend  the  title  of  t'le  bill  until 
after  the  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
that  the  House  bill  be  considered.  Has  it 
been  passed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  yeas  and  the  nays  be  transferred  to 
the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
House  bill,  H.R.  15223? 

Mr.  BEALL.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
gi'ossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  tliird 
time. 

Tiie  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  please  clarify  the  situation?  What 
we  want  to  do  is  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 
after  4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  that  is  the  agreement.  Then  the 
title  can  be  amended  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
the  Chair  understands,  was  that  no  vote 
will  occur  until  that  hour.  After  that 
hour  we  can  vote  on  the  bill,  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  can  then  amend 
the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquii'y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Has  the  text  of  S.  4057, 
as  amended,  been  inserted  in  lieu  of  the 
text  of  the  House  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  substituted. 

Does  the  Senator  v.i.sh  tliis  matter  to 
be  laid  aside  until  4  o'clock? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tliis  bill  now  be 
laid  aside  under  the  previous  order  of  the 
Senate  that  no  rollcall  can  be  held  until 
4  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oidercd. 

ORDICR    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  pending  business. 


TEN-YEAR  TERM  FOR  FBI 
DIRECTOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
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ceed  to  coa^ider  Calendar  No.  1151.  S. 
2106;  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 
Tlie  legislp.tive  clerk  read  as  foHows: 
A  bill  (S.  2106)  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  19G8  to  provide  for  a  10-year  term 
for  the  appointment  of  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Juc.iciarv. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sugp^est  the  absence  of  a  qi'.or'un. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  .^all  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  rol". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  xuiinimou.5  consent  that  the 
Older  fcr  the  ouorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRES.TDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatfield).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ov:!oi'cd. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYfib.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimou.".  consent  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Hart  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  tiie  consid- 
eration of  this  bill,  S.  2106. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBIZRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  .suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PPESIDING  OFFICER  The  cierk 
will  c -11  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
PiOcceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBEHT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  uncnimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Nov/  pending  is  S.  2103. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  se*-;  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  I 
ask  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  f oilov.s : 

strike  out  the  last  sentence  of  the  bill 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follo'vlng  new 
sentence:  "A  director  may  not  serve  more 
than  one  ten-year  term.". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  10-year  term  for  the  FBI  Director 
bill  is  the  product  cf  a  growing  concern 
in  the  Congress,  and  in  the  public  at 
large,  of  the  grave  consequences  fiowi:ig 
from  abuse — abuse  of  the  recent  past 
and  possible  future  abuse — of  the  Burerti 
by  either  political  manipulation  or  auto- 
cratic control  unchecked  by  either  exec- 
utive or  legislative  oversight.  The  former 
Acting  I^I  Director  and  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Judiciarj- 
Committee  on  September  12,  1973  during 
his  confirmation  hearings  to  be  Deputy 
Attorney  General  stated  his  concern: 

...  I  do  think  there  needs  to  be  a  balance 
struck  between  the  Director  of  the  FBI  being 
responsible  to  the  executive  branch  and  his 


being  Independent  from  any  unreasonable  or 
unjustifiable  requests  made  of  him  by  the 
President  or  anybody  in  the  exectitlve 
branch  .  .  .  (Ruckelshaus  hearings,  p.  100). 

S.  2106  would  aid  in  insulating  the 
FBI  Director  from  jx^litically  motivated 
manipulation  from  the  executive  branch 
by  giving  tLe  ofTice  a  tenure  of  10  yeavs 
and.  at  the  same  time,  it  would  minimi.ie 
the  dangers  of  au+ocratic  control  of  the 
Bureau  by  a  Director  who  had  built  up  a 
concentriition  of  power  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  by  placing  a  limitation  o.n 
tne  amount  of  ye^rs  that  one  man  cotild 
serve  as  Director  of  the  FBI. 

Until  196S,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  was  an  ap- 
pointee cf  the  Attorney  General.  In  196G, 
the  Congress  pas.^ed  Public  L-aw  90-351, 
titV:-  VI,  section  1^01  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  aafe  Streets  Act  oi 
1D;j8  which  amended  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  532.  ma'jcin<j  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invest i- 
eaiion  a  Pi  evidential  appointment  .sub- 
ject to  advice  and  corisent  of  the  Seriate. 

Theie  v\as  no  pro\ision  in  the  1SS3 
statute  as  to  the  duration  oI  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  the  FBI  Director.  It  became  ap- 
parent during  the  confirmation  hearings 
on  L.  Patrick  Gray  to  be  FBI  Dii-ecL.:,r 
that  if  high  executive  branch  officials 
could  attempt  to  misuse  the  FBI  by 
means  of  unjustified  requests  to  an  Act- 
ing DirectOi'  who  wished  to  be  nomi- 
nated as  permanent  Director,  then  the 
same  tactics  could  be  applied  to  an  in- 
cumbent FBI  Director  who  hnd  no  pro- 
tec;  ion  of  a  term  of  years  lor  hi?  posi- 
tion. Under  the  provisions  cf  S.  2106, 
thei'o  is  no  limitation  on  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President  to  remove 
the  P'BI  Direcl  or  frcn:  cf5c°  within  the 
10-year  teim.  The  Director  v»ould  be 
subject  to  dismissal  by  the  President  a.s 
are  all  pv.re'y  executive  officers. 

Jlov.'ever,  the  setting  cf  a  10-year  t?rm 
ct  c.fi?e  by  the  Congress  would,  a-  a 
practical  matter,  preclude — at  least  in- 
hibit— a  President  from  arbitrarily  dis- 
missing an  FBI  Director  for  political  rea- 
sons since  confirmrticn  of  his  succe^-.-or 
by  the  Senate  v.-ould  be  remote.  The  bill 
is  a  ca'itionary  message  to  the  Presi'.'ert 
that  'vherer.s  his  power  to  remove  a  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI  is  constitutior.ally  nn- 
limited,  nevertheless,  by  virtue  of  its 
power  to  ratify  the  appointment  of  a 
sucoes'icr,  the  Senate  reta'ns  a  Icrge 
measure  cf  influence  over  this  rei.i.jvai 
po'vcr  and  will  to'erate  its  exercise  foe 
gccd  reason  only. 

Until  this  bill.  Congress  had  net  indi- 
cated its  preference  as  to  a  term  cf  years 
for  tl"!e  office  of  FCI  Director  under  the 
1968  ot.itute.  Withoi;t  a  limit  on  the  du- 
ration of  his  term  in  ofliee.  a  Direct "«:• 
may  hold  his  position  for  as  Icng  as  he 
is  a'olc  to  m.'^.intain  the  ccnfidenre.  or 
satisfy  the  v  ishes,  or  the  whims  of  su.- 
ceedi.ig  Presidents.  Withou:  a  term  of 
year.-,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  tlie 
opposi  e  result — a  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent naming  a  new  i^BI  Director.  During 
the  hearings  on  S.  ?W6.  FBI  Director 
Clarence  M.  Kelley  stated: 

I  would  not  object  to  let,lslatio:i  setlint;  a 
definite  term  iiuce  it  might  contribute  ic  - 
wa:d  coiintt'ri'ig  the  impresf.lon  that  an  'ap- 
pointment of  any  Director  was  lor  pcliucal 
purposes.  I  alMj  feel  that  the  position  cf  Di- 
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rector  should  not  necesarlly  change  hands 
with  each  adtnlnlstratloQ  which  will  give  the 
Incumbent  a  greater  sense  of  Indeppndence. 
(Hearings  on  S.  2106,  Afcrch   18,   1974,  p.  4) 

The  existing  provisipns  governing  ap- 
pointment of  the  FBI  Director  do  not 
strike  a  proper  balance  between  the  need 
for  responsiveness  to  the  broad  poHcics 
of  the  executive  branch  and.  at  the  same 
lime,  independence  from  any  unreason- 
a'ule  or  luijustifiabl^  requests  made  by 
the  Director's  siinerio|s.  It  is  important 
to  give  the  Director  s^iie  degree  of  pro- 
tection from  dismissaltwitliout  good  rea- 
son, as  well  as  to  avo^  an  appointment 
of  a  new  Director  with  each  now  Presi- 
dent. During  Mr.  Rujkelshaus'  confir- 
mation hearinj's  I  discussed  the  efTec- 
tiveness  of  S.  2106  in  pealing  with  these 
problems.  I  would  lilie  &  quotv^  from  those 
hearings:  1 

Mr.  RucKELSHAT--.  I  d^  thlul:  the  Director 
himself,  by  the  public  posture  he  lakes,  can 
reinforce  or  reassure  people  in  the  country 
tiiat  he  is  acting  indcpejicZent:y  of  any  im- 
Justifia'.jle  pressure  fromjthe  White  House  or 
from  any  place  el-e  in  tSe  exccvtlve  braiich, 
or  in  the  society  for  thai  matter. 

Senator  Bvrd.  Would  fcgislation  providing 
for  a  10-year  term  strengthen  his  independ- 
ence ill  this  particular  area? 

Mr.  RucKELSHAUs.  Yea,  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Byrd.  It  wor.l:i  eiiable  him  to  take 
a  stronger  postvre  of  Independence  before 
the  people?  = 

Mr.  RUCKELSK.'V'J?.  tS'.  I  thi-ik  It  clearly 
would.  ...  \ 

I  recognize  tliat  ncg  initilutional  ar- 
rangement can  guarai^ce  with  certainty 
that  any  oHicial  vviill  exercise  govern- 
mental authfjriiy  v.ith  Integrity  £^nd  good 
judgment.  Neverthele5|,  thci-c  are  espe- 
ciUly  sensitive  po.<^:uo|is  which  lequire 
the  greatest  caiv  on  tht  pait  oT  Congress 
in  creating  an  euviroifncnt  for  the  re- 
sponsible u.'^e  cf  rowei.  It  is  the  great 
value  of  the  FBI  as  a  clirninal  investiga- 
tive agency,  as  ':ell  a|  its  potential  for 
infringing  individual  !%lus  and  servinr 
partisan  or  rc;sonal3ambition.<;,  that 
makes  the  offi'i'e  of  Dii;^ctor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  In'  estiSatirn  .<=:o  unique. 

The  bill  specifies  th^  tiie  term  of  the 
office  of  F3I  L'irector  Ihall  be  10  yearr;. 
Consideration  was  giien  to  a  .shorter 
term — 4  yenrs.  for  example. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  make  the  tenure  of  office 
by  the  FBI  Director  4  years.  I  also  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  make  the  tenure  7  years. 

However,  a  term  of  less  than  9  yeai"s 
would  encourage  politieal  responsiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  Dire:Jtor  since  he  would 
probably  be  serviiig  tl>e  same  President 
who  appointed  him  Ihrouc'hout  his  term 
as  FBI  Director.  FBI  Director  Kelley 
addre.sscd  this  issue  during  his  Lc  timony 
on  S. 2106:  | 

I  orit;lnally  men'it.'ied  «  term  of  !>.li:e  years 
since  I  believed  tli?.'.  period  would  minimize 
occaslon.j  when  the  appcdntments  would  co- 
incide with  a  c!:-.n';';  in  adml.'iistratlons. 
Whether  the  term  Is  fof  nine  years,  or  ten 
years,  makes  little  difference  to  me  as  Ion? 
as  this  consideration  is  taken  in'.o  account. 
Either  period  would  provide  the  incumbent 
a  sufficient  feeling  -f  l-tde,,c-iidon<e.  (Hear- 
ings on  d  ?106.  p.  '1)  ; 

As  to  reappointment  S.  2106  provides 
for  the  reappointmentj-of  a  Director  for 
one  additional  10-yearrter;n.  with  lecon- 
firmation  by  tiae  Son:|te  rf-qi'ired.  This 


second  10-year  term  is  subject  to  differ- 
ent interpretations  as  to  its  effectiveness 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  bill.  There 
are  advantages  to  a  second  term. 

I  personally  feel,  after  much  reflection, 
that  20  years  is  too  long  a  time  for  any 
one  man  to  be  Director  of  the  Federal 
Buieau  of  Investigation.  The  potential 
danger  of  political  manipulation  in  the 
later  years  of  his  first  term,  should  a 
director  want  a  second  term  badly 
euouUi,  leads  me  tj  bc-li.jvo  uv\'--  n  .siiigle 
10-year  term  should  be  suflicient. 

Tii:-  hi!!  as  I  intrcduccd  it,  which  is 
\\y.-:  before  the  Senile,  provided  for  two 
1  j-ycar  terms.  Originally,  I  thought  that 
probably  would  be  the  wisest  approach. 
UuL  ve  .:ondartcd  he^irings  on  the  bill, 
and  in  the  liiht  of  the  tcsiimony  of  wit- 
r.ct?ps.  I  came  .o  the  conclu.sion.  person- 
allr,  tliU  there  should  not  be  two  10- 
••c^r  torms:  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
ih.ero  .'hould  be  only  one  10-year  term, 
without  the  possibi'ity  of  reappointment. 
So  I  h.ivc  offered  the  amcndent  to  the 
bill  which  would  limit  :he  Director  to 
0  le  10-year  tei-m. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Presidtnt,  presents  the 
/T-  nate  with  an  opportunity  to  build  an- 
other sffoguard  into  our  system  of  checks 
.  nd  b  -.lances.  The  FBI  is  an  integral  part 
Of  the  Justice  Department  within  the 
e-iecutive  branch.  The  Director  of  the 
FBI  i.s  responsible  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  to  the  President,  as  an  execu- 
tive department  employee.  But  the  FBI 
i.v  a  fireat  organization,  the  activities  of 
V  hich  h.ive  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
.A'ncri.^an  people.  The  potential  for  abuse 
of  the  Burc':u  hy  high  executive  branch 
OP  ploycc--  hrr.  br?p  demonstr.ited  in  the 
icctii,  past. 

If  there  i.s  onr  ;hi::g  ih  t  must  not 
hap;jn  rgahi  in  thi.s  cjuntry,  it  would 
1-:?  the  ir.in-ition  of  the  l-'BI  into  a  po- 
litical p  I'ce  :orcc  o:-  into  a  po  IM.^ized 
■jriiani-fion  in  anv  fa-hion. 

This  bill  will  aid  in  miiiimii^ing  the 
dnn.icr  of  rolitic?!  mnninulation  of  the 
7?urcau  and  r.t  the  snne  time  le.s.sen  the 
long-r.inge  danger  of  an  individual  be- 
coming a  law  imto  himself  bv  retention 
of  the  directorship  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  The  les.«ons  of  the  last  2  years 
have  been  many,  bu?  one  lesson  that 
stands  out  ii^  my  mind  is  that  .-afeguards 
'  ithin  the  system  must  be  protected. 
Where  tliere  are  no  safeguards,  they 
must  be  erected,  and  this  bill  erects  safe- 
guards. 

After  very  careful  con:^idoration,  as  I 
■  ^y,  and  in  the  light  of  the  testimony  ad- 
duced in  the  hearings,  after  consulting 
\\»th  my  colleague  on  the  committee, 
Senator  Hart,  and  the  majority  le.'der,  I 
have  offered  this  amendment  on  behalf 
of  mj.>elf,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Hart, 
to  limit  the  term  to  one  term,  and  that 
i.;i.;ld  be  .^  10-year  term. 

So  S.  2106.  if  it  is  amenu-d,  I  believe 
vi'l  c?  ■  ct  a  valuable  check  upon  the  pos- 
sible abuse  of  executive  power  in  an  area 
in  which  abuse  is  in  tollable  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill,  and  I, 
of  course,  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Tlie  bill,  which  I  have  offered  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Mr.  Ma.vsfield.  and  Mr. 
Hart,  would  eliminate  the  provision  for 
reappointment   in   the    bill   and   would 


state  that  the  Director  may  serve  no 
more  than  one  10-year  term. 

As  I  have  stated  in  my  support  of  the 
bill,  this  is  an  amendment  that  would 
eliminate,  in  the  future,  the  potential  of 
an  FBI  Director  using  the  later  years  of 
his  fir.^t  term  as  a  means  of  assuring  his 
reappointment  to  a  second  term. 

I  recognize  that  some  Senators  may 
feel  thr.t  20  years  shciuld  be  available  to 
keep  an  outstanding  man  in  the  post  for 
as  long  a  time  as  possible.  But  we  have 
many  outstanding  men  in  this  countrj-. 
We  are  not  limited  to  the  choice  of  one 
outstanding  mnn.  There  certain'y  is  moiv 
than  one  man  in  the  country  with  the 
ability  to  head  the  FBI.  Ten  years  is  a 
long  enough  period  of  time  for  a  Director 
to  make  his  leadership  felt,  to  put  his 
philosophy  into  action,  and  to  get  his 
program  into  being.  After  that  period, 
he  may  well  become  more  concerned  with 
liis  status  quo  th.in  to  continue  to  try 
to  brirg  fi-e-h  insight  and  new  vigor,  new 
vision,  new  ideas  to  the  position. 

The  political  dangers  of  a  possible  ap- 
pointment to  a  second  10-year  term  are 
quite  real,  and  the  benefits  to  the  Bureau 
and  to  the  coimtrj'  by  continuing  a 
Director  for  another  10  years  would  prob- 
ably be  marginal  at  best. 

The  elimination  of  a  second  10-y?fir 
term  not  only  eliminates  the  fear  of  a 
Director  using  his  office  to  secure  his  own 
reappointment,  but  it  also  assures  that 
no  Director  would  be  able  to  hold  the 
office  for  a  long  enough  period  of  time  as 
to  make  it  a  practical  impo.ssibility  to 
avoid  autocratic  con'^f'l,  if  he  was  so  dis- 
posed, of  the  Bureau  by  th  all-powerful 
Director. 

So.  I  urge  the  ad..ption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  ho  PRESIDING  OrilCER  TJv.-  que.s- 
t::;n  is  or  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  JMr.  President,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  Senator  did  not 
return  to  the  city  early  enough  to  have 
be?n  here  earlier  to  hesr  the  discus- 
sion on  the  amendment,  vhich  has  just 
been  handed  me. 

The  amendment  would  a  hievc  a  very 
suixstanti;il  amendment  to  tho  bill  as  ap- 
inoved  in  the  committee.  It  would  be 
very  fine  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia if  he  could  concisely  and  briefly 
explain  the  reason  for  the  change  be- 
tween the  time  the  bill  was  approved  in 
committee  and  the  time  this  amend- 
itent  was  submitted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  h.^d  b?en 
my  intention,  may  I  .say  to  the  vei-y  dis- 
tinguished Senitor  from  Nebraska,  to 
ofler  this  amendment  in  committee.  Bm. 
as  the  Senator  will  recall,  when  we  met 
to  di'scuss  thic  bill,  things  were  happen- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
cxiremcly  difficult  to  get  a  quorum,  in 
the  first  place  The  quorum  was  about  to 
slip  away  before  I  could  even  got  the 
bill  reported.  I  felt  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  get  the  bill  out,  get  it  on  the 
calendar,  and  get  enactment  of  it  if 
.nossible.  before  the  reces.-f.  So  I  did  not 
offer  the  amendment.  If  I  had.  there 
would  have  been  some  dincu.ssion  of  it, 
rnd  I  am  afiv.idvi  would  have  lo.st  the 
quorum  cmd  would  not  h.'"ve  had  the  bill 
reported.  So  I  reported  the  bill. 

A;s  I  slated-  -and  as  tiic  c'j.tinguished 
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Senator  has  asked  me  to  reiterate — the 
purpose  in  my  offering  this  amendment, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
Mr.  Hart,  is  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  a  Director  seeking  to  do  favors; 
campaigning,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  to 
be  reappointed  for  a  second  10-year 
term.  I  feel  that  if  a  Director  is  limited 
to  10  years,  that  is  sufficient  time.  If  he 
has  his  own  philosophy  and  it  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  his  predecessor,  he  has 
the  time  to  develop  it  in  one  term;  he 
has  the  time  to  organize  the  depart- 
ment in  the  way  he  sees  fit;  he  has 
sufficient  time  to  do  a  credible  job.  But 
it  eliminates  the  possibility  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  wants  to  become  all-power- 
ful, who.  although  he  may  not  have  the 
inclination  at  the  beginning,  may  de- 
velop the  inclination,  as  time  goes  on. 
to  become  autocratic,  and  who  might  use 
that  organization  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  people. 

If  he  Is  permitted  to  have  a  second 
term,  I  can  understand  that  a  Director 
possibly  would  want  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  a  candidate  nmning  for  President. 
The  Director  might  do  a  little  politicking 
on  his  own.  This  would  not  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  FBI.  nor  would  it  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  American  people 
and  to  the  protection  of  our  constitu- 
tional liberties. 

So  I  think  that  with  the  elimination 
of  that  possibility,  we  can  be  assured 
that  we  will  not  have  that  politicking, 
that  seeking  to  favor  or  to  sene  any 
party  or  any  particular  individual,  and 
we  would  place  another  guarantee 
around  the  individual  liberties  of  the 
American  people. 

As  I  stated,  also,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  are  so  limited  as  to  ability,  compe- 
tence, character,  and  integrity  in  this 
country  that  we  have  to  depend  upon 
any  one  man  over  a  period  of  20  years 
to  head  this  very  vital  organization. 
There  are  many  good  men.  I  think  the 
fact  that  he  would  have  only  one  term 
would  provide  additional  incentive  for 
that  man,  in  that  one  term,  to  give  of 
his  best  and  to  give  without  any  thought 
of  maintaining  the  status  quo  as  to  his 
position,  realizing  that  he  could  not  serve 
a  second  term.  He  would  do  his  best  to 
set  an  enviable  record  during  his  period. 
That  is  about  the  sum  and  substance 
of  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  very 
kind  to  favor  me  with  an  individual  in- 
doctrination course.  I  wish  to  say  that 
considerations  like  those  that  he  just 
voiced  arose  some  50  years  ago,  when 
the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  was 
cl-eated.  There,  likewise,  we  as  a  Con- 
gress— that  was  before  my  tenure  in  Con- 
gress—were confronted  with  the  problem 
of  what  we  could  do  with  this  very  sensi- 
tive and  powerful  post  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  in  order  to  get  the  best  serv- 
ice out  of  a  man  and  yet  not  have  him 
there  too  long;  just  long  enough  to  have 
continuous  sei-vice  and  for  the  Nation 
to  be  able  to  capitalize  on  the  expertise 
and  the  wisdom  he  has  formulated  in 
the  meantime. 

The  conclusion  was  a  one-term  Comp- 
troller General  for  ti>3  frm  of  15  years. 
Would  the  Senator  consider  at  all  the 
possibility,  instead  of  10  years,  which  is 


a  relatively  short  time  in  as  important  a 
post  as  this,  of  making  it  15  years  instead 
of  10  years,  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  during  that  time,  there  is  the  in- 
tervention of  a  change  in  the  Presidency? 
Then,  in  the  event  the  Director  were  not 
desirable  or  if  he  performed  in  a  manner 
which  would  not  meet  the  approval  of 
the  administration,  he  could  be  dis- 
missed. Would  that  have  any  merit  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  say 
it  does  aot  have  any  merit;  I  think  it 
does  have  merit.  I  think  there  are  dis- 
advantages which,  to  me,  would  prohibit 
ms'  support  of  a  15 -year  term  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  10-year  term. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  is  the  head  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  is  an  arm  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  view 
the  Comptroller  General  as  being  in  this 
sensitive  position,  a  position  in  which  he 
can  become  an  autocrat,  a  dictator,  a 
position  in  which  he  can  infringe  upon 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  FBI  Director  is  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent position.  I  just  would  not  feel  at 
ease  with  a  Director  who  can  foresee  that 
he  can  be  assured,  unless  the  President 
should  decide  in  the  meantime  to  remove 
him,  that  for  15  years  he  will  remain  in 
this  highly  sensitive  office.  After  what  we 
have  gone  through,  I  feel  very  uneasy 
about  this  position.  I  think  that  10  years 
is  long  enough,  yet  it  is  not  too  long; 
whereas,  15  years,  I  am  afraid,  would 
not  be  establishing  the  kind  of  protection 
tliat  we  are  seeking  to  establish  through 
the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
other  alternative,  a  third  alternative,  of 
a  10-year  term  with  an  additional  5  years, 
which  would  be  subject  to  approval  by 
Congress.  Are  there  any  specific  reasons 
why  the  Senator  would  dismiss  that  as 
an  alternative  in  favor  of  a  flat  10-year 
term? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  not  dis- 
missed it  an  an  alternative.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  have  a  fallback  amendment 
which  would  provide  for  that  in  the  event 
my  first  amendment  is  not  adopted.  How- 
ever, I  much  prefer  the  10-year  term,  be- 
cause, as  long  as  there  is  a  second  term, 
there  can  be  the  motive — the  motive;  I 
do  not  say  that  it  will  always  influence 
the  holder  of  the  office — at  least,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  a  Director,  in  the 
interest  of  getting  himself  reappointed, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  would 
have  to  be  reconfirmed  by  the  Senate, 
would  bend  a  little  here  or  bend  a  little 
there  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  to 
a  President  or  to  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  If  he  has  one  shot  and  that 
is  all.  I  think  he  is  going  to  give  his  best 
and  we  eliminate  entirely  the  possibility, 
in  my  judgment,  of  politicizing  the  Bu- 
reau for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
Director's  status  and  perpetuating  him 
ar.  Director  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  KRUSKA.  It  would  be  very  fine,  in- 
fieed  if  we  could  provide  against  evei-y 
contingency,  ever^'  conjecture  that  pos- 
.siuiy  might  happen.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  can.   There   may   be   a   motivation 


desire  of  a  Director  of  the  FBI  to  in- 
gratiate himself  to  the  President  and 
constantly  cater  to  the  President  and  be 
subservient  to  the  President,  so  that  the 
President,  who  can  dismiss  him  at  any 
time,  will  be  obligated  to  the  Director 
and  will  not,  therefore,  dismiss  him. 

If  we  are  going  to  look  for  the  perfect 
solution,  I  doubt  very  much  that  we  are 
going  to  find  it.  I  do  think  it  would  be 
highly  regrettable  if  we  developed  a  very 
fine,  first-class  FBI  Director  who  was 
doing  a  professional  job  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  integrity,  if  we  were  going  to  tell 
him,  "Sorrj-,  we  are  going  to  turn  you  out 
to  pasture  nov/;  you  have  served  ten  yeai-s 
and  the  countrj'  is  going  to  have  to  get 
along  without  you." 

Then  we  place  a  new  man  in  that  po- 
sition for  10  years,  alter  which  that  san;e 
process  will  be  repeated.  This  would  be  a 
wast2  of  human  resources. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  perfect  solution.  I  do  not  know 
whf  1  er  we  can  find  it.  I  think  all  those 
alternative  forces  have  advantases  and 
disadvantages. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  there  is  no  perfect  solu- 
tion, but  it  is  a  little  hke  what  I  have 
always  heard  was  otu"  guiding  principle 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  state  this  correctly,  but 
from  the  time  I  was  a  boy.  I  have  always 
heard  that  it  is  better  to  let  10  criminals 
go  free  than  to  punish  one  innocent  man. 
I  think  the  chances  of  having  an  ex- 
tremely competent  man  serve  out  his  10- 
year  term  and  being  unable  to  find  a  sec- 
ond competent,  able,  dedicated,  patriotic, 
man  to  fill  his  shoes  is  a  danger  far  less 
than  going  down  the  other  road,  in  which 
we  might  have  10  competent  men  and 
then  find  one  who  would  want  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  a  Uttle  dictator,  who 
would  be  political  in  his  actions  in  order 
to  get  reappointed. 

I  should  rather  err  on  the  side  of  one 
tenn  and  the  assurance  that  one  man 
would  only  have  one  opportunity,  that 
he  would  do  his  best,  since  he  could  not 
be  reappointed,  he  would  give  his  ut- 
most, than  to  err  on  the  other  side  of 
letting  him  have  a  second  opportunity. 

There  are  many  men  I  would  like  to 
see  President  3  terms  or  4  terms  or  5 
terms.  I  say  many — one  comes  along 
once  in  a  while,  perhaps.  But  to  estab- 
lish it  as  a  rule  that  any  man  can  suc- 
ceed himself  the  third  time,  the  fourth 
time,  and  the  fifth  time  creates  a  danger 
that  is  many  times  greater  than  the  pos- 
sible benefits  that  might  accrue  from  tlie 
one  good  man  who  m.ight  have  served  3 
terms. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
the  courte.sy  and  the  patience  of  engiir- 
ing  in  this  colloquy.  I  feel  the  recital  of 
these  reasons  and  the  feeble  questions  on 
the  part  of  this  Senator  to  trj'  to  draw 
them  out  might  serve  some  purpose, 
either  in  consideration  of  this  bill  in  the 
other  body,  or  perhaps  in  conference  if 
the  bills  are  dissimilar  enough  to  require 
a  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  oppose  the  im- 
position of  a  fixed  term  of  office  for  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

Establishing  a  fixed  period  of  time  for 
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the  sei'vice  of  the  Director  viill  lend  sta- 
liiity  to  that  office  and  assure  a  degree 
ol  continuity  to  that  superb  organiza- 
tion. This  legislation  may  also  lessen 
the  concern  of  some  who  fear  that  ap- 
pointment of  individuals  for  an  unspe- 
cified time  may  be  done  for  political  pur- 
poses. The  10-i  car  duration  of  office  will 
piovide  the  Diiector  the  orpcrtuxiity  to 
devise  and  imiilement  policies  of  a  long- 
mn'^e  nature.  It  will  lessen  any  poten- 
tial for  bui,dap  of  any  political  pressiae 
as  well  as  incentives  for  same. 

Howi-ver.  tne  record  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  stability  vvhich  we  are  at- 
tempting with  this  :3gi::!ali.?n  will  not  iii- 
terfere  v.  ith  the  Precidontial  power  of 
removal.  This  bill  does  not  r.ltemi-t  to 
curtail  this  con'rlituticnal  power  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  Should  il  c  Presidfint 
seek  to  remove  ^  Director  of  the  FBI.  a:i 
executive  officer,  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  10 -year  term,  he  '?;cn'.ld  b.;  free 
to  do  so. 

This  Presidential  constitutional  re- 
moval pov.er  has  boen  long  recognized. 
In  Myers  v.  United  States.  272  U.S.  52 
<1926»,  the  Court  ac^ressing  this  ques- 
tion wrote:  I 

If  there  is  any  poiiit^n  v/hlch  the  seprrn- 
tiou  of  legislative  aitd  excci'tlve  powers 
ought  to  be  maintained  with  gre.it  cantloii, 
It  Is  that  which  relates  to  ottirorr,  and  rtn- 
ce.s  . .  .  the  vesting  of  e)«pc'itlve  .lower  in  ttie 
President  was  e.'-sentlf^ly  a  grant  of  tvo 
power  to  exec'.ite  th";  la\\%  ...  As  he  is  charged 
specifically  to  take  caie|tlif.i  they  b^?  faith- 
fully execute:!,  the  reriapnaiilc  impllcatir  n, 
even  in  the  absence  of|cxpre',  w^.rtis.  w.\s 
that  as  part  of  this 
should  select  these  nho 
under  his  direct ioi!  in  t 
laws.  The  further  impi 
the  ab'ience  of  any  e: 
spectii>g  rernova.s  I'-.n 
administrative  o'fi'.trs  is 
ecution  of  the  law-  by  1 
power  of  removing  I'l-si 
not  continue  to  be  resuo'.i 


i.-?c\itl\f?  pov,  cr  he 
pi-p  to  r.ct  ^r.r  hisn 
e  e.rociicicn  of  D-e 
atioii  r'.u.  '  be.  !■.; 
e:,3  .imitTtion  f- 
ts  hi.^  SLiertion  cf 
■i.'jcntial  to  the  e  :- 
;  1.  so  iuii«t  be  hi ; 
for  v.'.'.raii  oe  can- 
lb;o. 

This  principle,  eifunciatcd  in  the 
Myers  ca^^e.  hcs  been  i4afi~ii'iiiod  ■.-.ore  rf- 
cently  in  Hiiviphreii  fv.  United  Stntcs. 
295  U.S.  602  a9,>4)  an|  Wier.cr\.  Undcd 
Stafcs,  357  U.S.  3-;i)  (1257'. 

There  will  re:;ult  anlimprovemonl  over 
the  present  undetern^nato  tenure.  The 
bill  should  be  approved!. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYJID.  May  I  Say  one 
final  thing?  I  think  i^v.'as  tlie  hearinss 
that  convinced  me  th 
erable  to  a  .situation  i: 
be  a  second  one.  At 
to  the  idea  ol  two  ter 
that  v.ay  about  it  aft 
Kelley.  and  to  Mr.  Rurkelshaus,  and  af- 
ter listening  to  constitutional  scholars, 
men  who  hare  followed  t!ie  FBI  and 
studied  it  over  the  ytrars.  I  really  think 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  American  people  and  a 
better  operation  of  Vat  FBI.  one  10-year 
torm  is  probably  about^lie  best  we  can  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  M'-.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BtRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILUAM  L.  SfcOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  know  the  exact  terminol- 
ogy of  the  Senator's  £«nendment.  I  shall 
wi-h  to  propose  an  JBmendment.  after 
the  disposition  of  tht  pending  amend- 
ment, to  provide  for  4  4-year  term  with 


one  term  is  prcf- 

which  there  can 

St.  I  was  wedded 

s.  I  no  longer  feel 

lirtcning  to  Mr. 


the  right  to  appoint  for  additional  4-year 
terms.  I  believe  in  that  way  we  v,ould 
have  congressional  control,  because  the 
holder  of  the  office  would  have  to  be  su'o- 
.iect  to  Senate  confirmation  every  4  year.3, 
and  if  the  Senate  did  not  feci  that  the 
man  v,as  suitable  to  .serve  an  additional 
period  of  time,  we  could  refuse  to  con- 
fl;m  Iho  reap'jointmeiit. 

Tiio  Chief  Executive  '.vould  also  have 
tfic  rif.h'  to  det.^rmine  whether  the  man 
sliould  st;iy  in  office. 

I  sh.ill  not  make  ny  aitrument  in  fav,-ir 
cf  that  inoposal  at  tiiis  time,  but  I  am 
thinking  about  tire  v.ay  to  compose  tho 
arnendinent.  The  one  I  hav?  at  ihe  de.^k. 
would  rrorcly  strike  out  the  word  "ten  " 
and  insert  the  word  "four."'  and  then 
stui-:e  out  the  la.st  sentence,  .^^aying  "a 
di:ector  may  be  reappointed  in  accord- 
ant" with  suijsection  la)  or  this  section 
for  only  one  additional  term,"  not  know- 
i'lfj  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
V/e.'-t  Virainia  was  going  to  change  the 
Irc^t  rcvtion  to  ;nr.i  r"  ii  orly  '  .-c  f^-ynar 
term. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senatoi-  could  tell  m*^ 
thr>  phraseo'ogv  he  used,  -o  that  I  could 
v.i.'to  an  anpror.riate  amendment  to  at 
ijasi  give  the  Senate  the  onpoitunity  to 
ror.sidor  an  alternative  of  4  years 
\;lth  the  ri-^'ht  to  be  reappointed  and  re- 
confirmed for  additional  terms  of  1 
;  cars. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Tho 
amendment  which  I  have  submitted  on 
■r?ha'f  of  ]>Tr.  Marsfietd,  Mr.  Hart,  and 
myself  would  .'-trikc  out  the  la.'it  sentence 
oi  the  bill,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
fo''ov.i  ii: 

'•.  Director  niay  not  serve  more  than  one 
ten  ;v.7r  term. 

.\  1-.  WILiilAM  L.  SCOTi.  Then  I  take 
il  tiiat  ii  I  propoe  an  amendment  ju.'^t 
!  til'tin'?  ovit  "ton"  and  pultins'  in  "four," 
I  ':oi.ld  also  strike  out  the  words  which 
til.-'  S.'uator  is  now  aduliig  to  the  bill. 

>Tr.  RO-S-iiRT  C.  EYRD.  Tho  Senator 
laight  v/i.'^h  to  address  tliat  inquiry  to  the 
Chair.  May  I  say.  however,  in  the  first 
i'lnce,  that  I  have  already  indicated  my 
r'-as'^n.s  for  coming  around  to  the  view- 
point that  ihry  should  not  b"  cliijible  for 
su^p-iriuont  terms. 

I  have  a^o  str.ted  that  I  originally  felt, 
as  the  Senator  docs,  that  there  shotild 
b-^  t',70  4-year  terms,  but  I  conducted  tho 
hearinfi.^,  on  this  bill,  aid  after  hearin-; 
the  advice  of  meii  whose  advice  I  tliink 
.'hould  be  weighed  heavily,  Mr.  Kell.'-, 
j\^r.  Ruckelshaus.  Professor  EHi'T  cf 
Bnindeis  University,  and  ofhrr.s.  I  canu 
to  t'le  conclusion  thf.t  ii:  th.c  fir^t  place 
there  .'-hnuld  rot  be  a  second  term,  an:l 
i!i  tho  sorond  ?-'lacc  a  four-^ear  term 
v/ou'd  he  too  short  a  tcnn.  and  could 
coin-'ide  very  easilv  with  th.?  elections, 
and  thus  put  the  Director  rit'ht  in  the 
midd'e  of  a  political  situation  in  h's  de- 
sire to  be  rean;>ointcd. 

So  I  am  opposed  to  the  two  4-year- 
term  idea. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  I,.  SCOTT.  I  would  .sny 
to  the  distingui'^hcd  maiori'.v  vhio  that 
I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
everything  that  he  has  said,  and  find 
myself  in  substantial  agreement.  We 
have  a  minor  disagreement,  and  I  do  in- 
tend  to   offer   my   amendment   for   the 


consideration  of  the  Senate.  I  will,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  ask  for  a  roUcall 
vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  know  he  is  try- 
ing to  do  what  the  rest  of  us  are  trying 
to  do:  it  is  just  that  we  have  this  slViiit 
disagreement  a-3  to  number  and  Ic-ufetb 
of  terms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agrc2ing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  fiom  West  "Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  ready  for  the  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
c-'ot.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qucruin. 

The  PKtJSIDING  Ox'^FICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
d.?nt,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Iha 
order  for  the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley*.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDIxMG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tlie 
amendment,  as  follows: 

Mr.  William  L,  Scott  ofiers  the  following 
amciiciment : 

In  lieu  of  the  langiTnge  of  the  Robert  C. 
B;.rd  amendnvsnt  insert: 

1  he  term  of  the  director  shall  be  for  four 
years  subject  lo  reappriintment  and  recon- 
firmation "oy  the  Seiiato. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
aniouJmont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suiTicient  second?  'liiere  is  a  sufficient 
serond. 

The  V  eas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

lAv.  ROr.ERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  it  be  in  order  to  ask  for  the 
yuas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

T'a3  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oh  cction?  The  Chair  hears  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  tire  ye^s  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  'vere  ord'»red. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Pvesi- 
dent.  I  agree  in  general  with  whr.t 
tiie  distinguisiied  Senator  from  West  Vii- 
ginia  is  attempting  to  do.  I  have  reviewed 
the  report  and  1  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  action. 

I  note  irom  the  report  that  Ihj  pur.;o.? 
of  tiic  bill  has  tvto  objectives.  The  first  is 
to  insulate  the  Director  of  the  Feaev.il 
Bureau  of  Investigation  from  undue 
pressure  being  exerted  upon  him  I'rcm 
superiors  in  the  executive  branch. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  an  o;d 
saying  among  lawyers  that  ha  id  ca.es 
m.^Kc  bad  law. 

There  has  been  suspicion  and  criticism 
or  tho  roie  of  the  Director  of  the  FBI  in 
re:ent  months  and  years  and  it  may  bo 
tiiat  we  are  overreacting  by  providing  for 
a  10-year  term,  and  perhaps  we  are  over- 
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reacting  in  our  fear  of  the  leadership  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who- 
ever he  may  be  at  a  given  period. 

We  know  that  the  Director  of  the  FBI 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver, became  somewhat  legendary  as  the 
iiead  of  that  Bureau. 

There  was  criticism  of  Pat  Gray  when 
he  was  tl.e  Acting  Director,  and  now  we 
have  a  new  gentleman,  Clarence  M.  Kel- 
ley. about  whom  I  have  heard  nothing 
but  good  reports. 

I  suspect  that  the  fact  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  the 
head  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
whose  term  is  for  a  period  of  15  years 
has  something  to  do  with  the  action  that 
is  being  proposed  now.  Yet  the  posi- 
tions are  not  similar. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  Director  of  the  FBI 
would  serve  for  a  term  of  4  years.  He 
would  be  subject  to  reappointment  and 
reconfirmation. 

I  believe  we  need  to  have  the  Director 
of  the  FBI  under  the  executive  branch 
and  subject  to  general  supervision  of 
the  President.  I  believe  that  we  need  to 
have  general  oversight  exercised  by  Con- 
gress and  his  appointment  and  reap- 
pointment by  and  with  the  advise  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  would  have  to  pass  every 
4  years  on  how  this  man  had  accounted 
for  his  stewardship.  In  my  opinion  every 
public  official  should  have  to  periodically 
account  to  the  people  or  to  their  elected 
lepresentatives  for  the  type  of  perfor- 
mance he  has  given. 

Other  Justice  Department  officials  have 
4-year  terms.  The  U.S.  attorney  is  ap- 
pointed for  a  4-year  term,  the  U.S. 
marshal  is  appointed  for  a  4 -year  term. 
Both  are  subject  to  reappointment  and 
reconfirmation. 

Mention  has  been  made  that  we  would 
have  the  term  of  the  head  of  the  FBI 
rimning  concurrent  v.ith  the  Office  of 
the  President. 

Yet.  as  I  remember,  the  present  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI  did  not  start  his  term  of 
olfice  at  the  same  time  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  he  would  not 
be  out  of  office  at  the  same  time  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  his  term 
would,  therefore  be  different. 

I  look  at  the  second  purpose  of  this 
bill  as  indicated  in  the  report  and  note 
it  is  to  protect  against  an  FBI  Director 
becoming  too  independent  and  unre- 
sponsive. 

I  think  a  4-year  term  would  guarantee 
that  he  would  not  be  too  independent 
and  too  unresponsive  because  every  4 
years  we  would  take  a  look  at  the  in- 
cumbent. He  would  have  to  have  the 
approval  of  both  the  President  and  the 
Senate  to  be  renominated  and  recon- 
firmed. 

I  see  no  real  incentive,  when  appointed 
for  a  single  10-year  term  for  a  man  to  do 
a  good  job,  other  than  what  might  be  in- 
herent in  that  man  himself.  There 
would  be  no  reward  offered  for  him  going 
a  .secoi-d  mile  and  attempting  to  do  an 
exceptionally  good  job.  But  if  he  is  sub- 
ject to  reappointment  and  reconfirma- 
tion, at  the  end  of  4  years,  if  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  performance 
that  he  has  made  in  the  office  that  he 
held  and  pass  judgment  upon  him  every 


4  years,  I  believe  there  would  be  reason 
for  him  to  go  a  bit  further  than  he  needs 
to  go. 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  I  think  that 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  proposing  is  a  good 
thing.  I  just  believe  that  if  the  term  is 
4  ye.^rs  subject  to  reappointment,  recon- 
firmation, the  man  could  serve  4  years. 
8  years,  12  years,  16  years,  20  years,  he 
would  do  a  better  job.  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  served  roughly  50  years  in  the 
office. 

That  may  be  too  long,  but  if  the  Presi- 
dent and  if  the  Senate  wanted  a  man  to 
serve  for  that  period  of  time,  under  my 
proposal  he  could  serve  for  that  long. 

I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
might  be  adopted,  Mr.  Pre.'udent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wiio 
yield.s  time? 

LNANIMOl'S-CONSl-.NT    .\Or.i;EMl:.:.T 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
V  e  are  rot  operating  under  a  time  agree- 
ment. I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
Senator,  and  other  Senators,  would 
agree  to  time  for  a  vote  on  the  Senators 
amendment.  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  any 
tabling  motion.  I  want  him  to  have  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  his  amendment.  I 
wonder  if  we  could  agree  to  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  "Virginia, 
immediately  following  the  vote  on  the 
hazardous  substance  bill,  which  v  ill 
occur  at  4  o"clock  today;  and  then  im- 
mediately ioUov.  ing  the  vote  on  the  Scott 
amendment,  if  it  is  not  agreed  to.  if  we 
could  agree  to  a  vote  on  my  amendment, 
up  or  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  ag lec.iLie  tc  that. 

Let  me  ji.st  add,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  appreciate  the  consideration 
given  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Par- 
liamentarian, so  that  we  could  properly 
draft  this  amendment  and  bring  it  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  knew  wiiat  he  was  trjing  to 
do.  so  I  tl'iought  he  was  entitled  to  have 
a  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  imme- 
diately follow  ing  the  vote  on  the  hazard- 
ous substances  bill,  which  will  occur  at 
4  o'clock  today,  a  vote  occur  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  William  L. 
Scott)  to  be  immediately  followed,  if 
that  amendment  is  not  adopted,  by  a 
vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Hart,  and  myself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield    on    that    unanimous-consent    re- 

OUPSt? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  that  preclude 
the  amendment  I  have,  which  the  Sen- 
ators knows  about? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  not 
iJieclude  the  Senator  from  offering  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"irRD.  I  thank  all 
the  Senators. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  allow  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  to  make  a  statement 
in  connection  with  the  pending  amend- 
ment? Once  we  start  voting,  the  Senator 
will  not  have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  How  much  time  v,  ill  be 
allowed? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
has  7  minutes  before  we  hegin  voting. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Tliat  will  more  than 
suffice  for  my  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  oppose  this 
amendment.  In  my  judgment  it  would 
destroy  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

Tills  bill  has  two  purposes:  One  is  to 
climiiiRte  undue  pressure  being  exerttd 
upon  the  Director  from  superiors  in  tne 
executive  branch:  the  other  is  to  protect 
the  FBI  Director  from  becoming  too  in- 
dei  endf.t  and  unresponsive. 

It  seems  to  me  a  4-year  term,  with  the 
iitcesrity  of  reappointment,  would  make 
him  dependent  and  totally  responsive 
boili  tn  the  Pre.sident.  who  would  have  to 
aiipuint  him.  and  also  to  the  Senate 
wluch  would  have  to  confirm  him.  The 
idea  in  the  bill  was  to  furnish  a  stability 
and  a  duration  of  appointment  th^t 
would  render  him  independent  and  would 
render  him  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
oilice  'Awd  of  the  Nation,  rather  than  re- 
sponsive either  to  the  President  oi  to 
Congress. 

Certainly,  ihe  4-year  term,  with  the 
reappointment  for  another  4  years,  would 
give  every  moti\  .ition  and  every  incentix  e 
to  a  director  to  want  to  placate  and  to 
want  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Pre.<  -  \ 
ident.  whoever  he  is.  in  order  that  iiC 
could  survive  another  4-year  term. 

I  irgret  very  much  that  I  must  dis- 
agree with  my  fine  friend  from  Viigin'O. 
but  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  it  wuuid 
destroy  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  has  many  safeguards.  The 
Piesidcnt  can  discharge  the  Director  any 
time  he  sees  fit  for  any  reason,  or  for  no 
rea.-on  at  all.  That  is  under  the  Consti- 
tution. He  has  that  power  as  to  any  of- 
ficer or  official  of  the  executive  brancli 
of  Government  where  that  officer  or  of- 
ficial is  devoting  all  of  his  efforts  to  duties 
■ .  ithiri  the  executive  branch. 

It  does  not  apply  to  the  present  Di- 
rector. 

I  tiiink  it  is  a  very  well-balanced  bill, 
veil  thought  out.  and  has  a  splendid 
rationale.  I  t'link  we  ought  to  preserve  it 
in  its  present  form.  For  that  reason.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  the  amendment.  I 
do  hope  that  this  Senate  will  abide  by 
tliat  same  type  of  judgment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  I  understood 
ihe  Senators  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment to  be  speaking  against  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Scott  and  not  against  tlie 
amendment  which  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  pertains  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  had  been  informed 
that  your  amendment  had  been  adopted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  It  has  not  been 
adopted.  The  vote  on  my  amendment  will 
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follow  i'nmed>.''t':]y  aftei|  the  vote  on  the 
:  mendrrent  by  Tvlr.  ScgrrT.  if  the  Scott 
r.mer.dment  is  not  ador&d. 

Mr.  HRU?KA.  Mny  ^sa",  ?.rr.  Presl- 
c'cr.t.  that  il  the  nirendaent  of  the  Sen- 
Htor  fro.'-.:  Vh-rinn  i?  acfipied,  I  propose 
to  vote  ?s?.in.st  the  li'l.   I 

Mr.  ROEERT  C.  Evfo.  I  lliP-.k  the 
Senator.  I 

Mr.  WILLIAM  L.  ECDTT.  Mr.  Pic;!- 
dent.  I  ipprecinte  the  relpiarks  of  the  dis- 
Ungiii.'hcd  Senntcr  from  Nebia:4:a  pnd 
th°  reasons  ho  ha.s  .-itr-t.-^S. 

Certainly,  we  would  |ike  for  the  Di- 
rcclor  tj  ha^'G  a  dpgree  if  independence. 
I  believe  that  a"y  l?nrr|  doo.;  f;;ve  some 
inciepciidcrce.  'Vs  the  sifiiation  is  today, 
the  Dirertov  of  th?  FBI  serves  enlircly 
nt  th.e  plen^ure  of  the  Pif.'-.ident  and  may 
be  removed  o.t  any  timeiHe  iz  not  Given 
any  term  of  office  at  n!!.  | 

My  proposal  would  pii)v=c^  a  term  of 
4  yeais.  He  could  serv«  a  4-year  term 
and  then  be  subject  trj  reappointment 
and  to  reconfirmation,   f 

In  my  opinion,  in  a  deinorracy  such  as 
v.e  hi^vc  every  nubli?  ofiRcial  sliould  be 
jubjcct  to  the  will  of  th^people,  or  their 
elected  representatives,  "fhat  is  v.liat  the 
Director  of  the  FBI  vofld  be.  Every  4 
years  lie  v.ould  have  to  Account  for  his 
stewardship.  I  am  afrai^  that  v  hen  we 
have  10 -year  terms,  whci  a  person  can- 
not be  rea!)pcinted,  whqi  he  will  serve 
cnl!'  for  10  years,  h.;  couTf  be  cuite  aibi- 
l/Prv.  I 

\V2  h-.ve  that  in  som^of  the  lifetime 
appoiniments  that  v.e  mAe  to  the  bench. 
I  do  not  believe  in  a'.bi«-ai-inr.s.5  in  any 
public  o^/icial.  We  are  prfud  cf  our  .sys- 
tem of  checko  and  bilan^s  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  b-Ii?ve  t'.iatlth:?  PrcTldont 
.vhoi:ld  be  able  to  loci:  af  th'e  record  of 
the  man  for  4  years.  I  bell've  the  Senate 
should  look  at  that  recordjiftcr  the  com- 
pletion of  4  years.  Then  if  the  President 
and  if  the  Ssn^te  ftlt  thSt  the  man  had 
done  a  commendable  .ioli  he  would  not 
be  precluded  from  .<^.-iT&ig  8  years,  12 
yeans.  IG  years,  or  any  c^her  number  of 
years  that  the  per.son  occupying  the  office 
of  Chief  Executive  of  the  JDountry  wanted 
him  to  serve,  v.ith  the  ad^ce  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRK  Mr.  President, 
I  have  an  amendment  wSich  could  pos- 
sibly be  adopted  v/ithin  SSminutcs.  but  I 


V  ni  not  attempt  to  offer  it| 

I  suggest  th3  absence  *  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlf  ER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  I 

Th3  .":-;cond  assistant  ^sislatlve  clerk 
proceeded  to  callthe  roll.l 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD|Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consentkhat  the  order 
for  the  rjuorum  call  be  rfscinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFfcER.  Without 
object  ion.  it  is  so  ordered.  | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  |»re5ideijt.  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  SYR®.  I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  v  ill  not^iscuss  further 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  WiiiiAM  L.  Scott. 
There  was  .sufTicient  disdussion  earlier, 
and  I  think  the  di.<^tingiiished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  cover^  it. 

I  want  to  state  at  thii  point  that  I 
shall  vote  against  the  ame^idment  by  the 
distincuished  Senator  froi|  VIrfjinia  (Mr. 
WiLifAM  L.  ScoiT),  and  li'iopc  th.M  the 


Senate  will  adopt  the  amcnr^ment  I  have 
offered  en  behalf  of  Mr.  Mansfil-i  d,  Iilr. 
IL'HT,  and  my.sclf. 

Mr.  SCHWETKEP.  TTr.  President,  a.s 
n  cosponsor  of  S.  2106,  the  bill  introd'.-.ced 
h>-  the  RrTiatcr  from  West  Virpinin  'Mr. 
Robert  C.  Bvr;i>>  to  provide  for  a  10  ycir 
tern  for  the  Director  of  the  Fed-:  .il  Bu- 
reau of  Invcstigaticn.  I  would  like  to  c?:- 
prcss  ir.y  .Iron?  .support  for  tlrl'^  I''^;i>^a- 
tion. 

T'ii'5  bill  will  crc."'tc  rn  ir-.-Icpnndent 
FL'I.  Certafi.ly  tio  one  ran  qu.^stion  th? 
need  for  picrr.pt  action  in  thi's  area.  The 
ra-^c  f:r  nn  independent  FBI  his  been 
fully  documented,  not  rnly  in  hearinps, 
bu:  in  hrpd'ines.  The  Watergate  disclo- 
.•^ures  tarniLhcd  the  FBI,  and  "sharply  di- 
rniiiishe'I  the  ti-aditicnnl  ccnfidcn.'^e 
whicli  A-nericrn  clti^e^-is  hive  had  in  the 
FB:.  This  ^\7!slatlon  v.iil  go  a  lonrr  wiy 
towt'-d  rc-^torins  public  confidence  in  the 
FBI. 

I  am  part'cMlcriy  iV.ca.-ed  to  be  a  co- 
suorsor  of  S.  2106,  because  it  incorpo- 
ratos  the  essential  points  cf  my  cwn  bill, 
S.  1707.  Mv  bill  v.ould  nrovide  a  10-year 
term  for  the  FBI  Director,  wiih  the  .ip- 
pointment  sub'cct  to  .':cnat.orial  confir- 
n-.-^ticn.  My  bill  woi-ld  also  limit  the  el'g- 
ibility  of  any  Ariini?  Director  to  be  named 
Diiector.  to  evoid  possible  political  pres- 
sure, and  would  establish  the  FBI  as  an 
judcjendent  a^enev,  subiect  to  congres- 
sional oversight.  While  S.  2106  does  not 
specifically  cover  all  of  these  points,  I 
am  confident  th^t  by  lim.iting  the  FBI 
I'.iiector  to  a  specified  term.  S.  2106  v  ill 
cl.-arh-  pstiblish.  for  the  first  time,  the 
i.'ider?;:dence  of  the  FBI  from  political 
1  rc^jure. 

I  conuncnd  th*-  Ji;-liciarv  Cornmittpo 
for  its  primpt  action  on  this  bill,  and  I 
ur.  o  my  colleagues  to  support  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pr-^iildent.  I  would 
like  to  sr.y  a  few  v.-ords  in  support  of 
S.  "106.  as  introduced  by  the  Senator 
frr.m  West  Virginia.  In  April  1973,  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill,  S.  1519.  which 
would  have  established  a  6-year  tenn  of 
office  for  the  FBI  Director.  Although  I 
f-  el  my  measure  nresents  several  advan- 
t'-.ges  over  S.  2106.  I  will  not  offer  an 
anij-ndmcnt  at  this  time. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  clear 
and  praiseworthy.  It  is  desirned  to  make 
the  Director  more  accountable  to  Con- 
gress and  less  subiect  to  misconduct 
wl'.ich  has  occurred  in  the  pa.-t.  Former 
Actln.f:  Director  Patrick  Gray  owed  the 
highest  allcfTiance  to  the  President  as 
witnest-ed  by  his  willincmess  to  aeceJs  to 
the  requests  of  Wliite  House  r  id^^s  and 
witlihold  and  destroy  materi.'.l  evidence 
connected  v.ith  the  Water?:ate  fiffalr.  Set- 
ti;ig  a  fi.-ed  term  of  oITice  :vith  congrrs- 
sionul  approval  for  reappointment  is  a 
step  in  tiie  right  direction  for  incrtasini 
accountability  while  not  jeopardising  the 
ir.dr-pendence  nectssary  for  elective  f  EI 
operation. 

I.  i^er.sonally,  would  favor  a  e-year  t?rm 
vith  a  provision  tiiat  tiie  Director  can 
be  reappointed  with  Senate  approval.  I 
feel  that  a  fix-d  lO-ycar  term  is  ."^iaipiy 
too  long.  I  am  not  convinced  tiii^t  the 
teim  need:;  to  be  longer  tliaii  that  of  a 
2-tcrm  PiCiident.  Improper  induencc 
could  as  easily  oc-nr  v.ith  a  2";  -year  (.e.rn. 
dtp'jiiding   on   the   indivldu.'l   ;nvo;  x-d. 


But  tiio  longer  time  span  gives  Congress 
fewer  oversight  powers  and  puts  less  ac- 
counvabilitv  on  the  PBI  Direc.or. 

Furthernioro.  r.  lengtliy  term  of  off:e 
increrros  the  t.-rdency  of  its  occiiprnt  to 
b3come  ron-:ewhr.t  iG-Vated,  oj  iiuonated, 
cr  Ic'.hareic.  Nor  can  I  .suppoit  the  sug- 
geit.cl  amendment  liriilinr;  the  term  to 
10  yciro  withcu.t  the  right  of  succeesicn. 
This,  toe.  will  limit  coiisrrji-ional  over- 
sight, something  I  fcsl  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

I  am  aware  oT  Clarence  Kcllcy's  reo- 
onuncndation  of  i:  9-  or  lO-year  term. 
TJ^rr^u-^z  of  the  respect  I  hold  for  both 
him  and  the-  di--.ti:ifiuisheo  Senator  fiom 
West  Vir?i)ua,  I  will  withheld  ameniing 
S.  2106  at  thii  time. 

I'Tr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ri.se 
toda'-  in  support  cf  S.  ?10o,  a  biil  to  es- 
tablish e  10-yer.r  t-:  :n  for  the  Director  of 
the  -Federal  Bureau  of  Inve.^ti?r.tion. 

As  a  rnrmhcr  of  the  Senate  Juuxian' 
C-^nunittcp.  I  i'.avo  iiiven  a  £roat  deal  cf 
I'ttention  to  the  FBI  durjn:<  recent  years. 
Indeed,  the  hearirt-s  cf  our  cammittec 
into  the  nomination  of  L.  Patrick  Gray 
to  head  the  FBI  were  cruciul  in  the  even- 
tu-.l  e.xposure  of  the  entire  Watergate 
.-eandal.  Regrettably,  those  hearings  al.so 
showed  the  involvement  of  this  great 
T'ed:ral  investigative  agency  in  that  af- 
far.  They  raised  questions  aboi:t  the 
operation  of  the  Bureau,  que."^tions  which 
today  have  not  yet  all  been  answered. 
This  legi.';lation.  however,  is  a  step  in 
the  riqht  direction. 

At  the  time  of  tlie  Judiciary  Commit- 
t?c's  second  set  of  hearings  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  director  of  the  FBI,  that  of 
Clarence  Kellcy.  I  felt  that  part  of  the 
probl.-^m  that  ve  faced  as  a  committee 
was  in  determining  exactly  v.hat  the  re- 
quirements of  the  position  were  so  that 
we  cfuld  detennine  v.'hethor  the  nom- 
inees met  those  requiiements.  In  short, 
I  felt  then  and  I  feel  now  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  job  description  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  the  FBI. 

Thanks  to  my  colleague  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Conmittee  from  Wc:t  Virginia, 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd.  v.e  will  have 
here  today,  following  the  passage  of 
this  hill,  the  beginnings  of  such  a  job 
d3Scription.  .As  a  result  of  his  efiforts,  Di- 
rectors 01  the  FBI  mu'-t  come  before  the 
•Ocnaie  for  coi^firmat'on. 

We  know  that  this  is  a  part  of  their 
job.  We  riso  knov,-.  as  a  result  of  S.  2 IOC, 
that  the  teim  of  the  job  of  Director  of 
the  FBI  will  be  10  years  and  no  more. 
The  Senator  frr.m  West  Virginia  de- 
serves our  prr1.se  and  thanks  for  tliese 
con*  liLut  ions. 

My  viev.'  is  tliat  e'en  mo-c  in  the  v. ay 
of  a  job  description  if  you  will,  is  needed, 
n-^t  siinply  ♦or  tli^?  Director  but  for  the 
Hm-'-au  ?s  a  whol->.  T  believe  tliat  we 
n:ed  to  ho-e  such  a  description  spelled 
out  in  statutor;,  form  .so  that  the  liinita- 
tioj-iR  of  the  job.  the  limitations  on  what 
t:ne  Bureau  can  properly  do.  are  quite 
clear. 

I  think  tliet  t'lis  Is  true  \n:h  r>:spect 
to  wiietappii.g.  as  to  which  I  have  pro- 
jio-cd  legLslclion:  I  think  that  this  is 
Irjc  with  rcepect  to  c'her  forms  of  sur- 
v<.ira'ice  a:.d  recordkeeping,  as  to 
which  ]r^.'s!atic>n  has  been  considered  by 
ihi.-,  S.^n..tc.  I  tliiuK  this  is  true  v.ith  re- 
rpc-„t   to  tlie  di.^ser.'.in.-.iion  of  criminal 
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justice  records,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
legislation  I  have  cosponsored  were  en- 
acted. And.  finally,  I  think  that  there 
are  a  number  of  areas  which  should  be 
explored  to  see  whether  a  job  description 
is  in  order. 

I  offer  these  suggestions  not  in  criti- 
cism of  the  Bureau  or  its  present  Direc- 
tor, whom  I  supported.  I  offer  them  in 
the  belief  that  in  a  free  society,  it  is 
best  to  have  rules  laid  down  in  clear  and 
precise  language,  in  the  form  of  laws 
which  will  bind  all  people. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  majority  whip.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  Subcommittee  on  FBI 
Oversight,  and  the  full  committee  have 
grappled  with  the  vexing  question  of  how 
long  any  one  man  or  woman  should  be 
permitted  to  serve  in  the  very  sensitive 
post  of  F3I  Director.  I  tliink  the  com- 
mittee report  states  the  pros  and  ccns  of 
each  position  which  has  been  suggested, 
and  one  can  find  reasonable  arguments 
for  each  as  the  best  solution. 

The  argument  for  renewal — that  is  for 
a  second  possible  term — is  basically  that 
the  reconfirmation  would  lead  a  director 
to  act  carefully  and  responsibly  in  order 
to  avoid  any  risk  he  will  not  be  recon- 
firmed. But  that  is  a  two-edged  sword. 
He  must  also  worry  that  he  is  pleasing 
the  President  and  will  be  reappointed. 

And  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
Bureau  would  be  misused  or  manipulated 
with  a  view  toward  making  Senators 
afraid  to  oppose  reconfirmation.  I  do 
not  believe  the  present  director,  Mr. 
Kelley  would  misuse  the  Bureau  for  such 
personal  reasons  as  the  desire  to  insure 
a  second  term.  He  is  clearly  a  man  of 
integrity  and  one  who  respects  the  in- 
stitution of  the  FBI,  too  much  for  that. 

But  recent  years  have  revealed  too 
many  instances  in  which  political  power 
was  abused  for  personal  reasons.  The 
public  looks  to  us  to  institute  wiser  safe- 
guards which  need  not  rest  on  the 
assumption  tliat  every  office  holder  will 
be  able  to  resist  temptation. 

On  balance,  I  think  the  dangers  of  a 
possible  renewal  of  tenure  outweigh  the 
advantages.  Congressional  oversight 
through  reconfirmation  hearings  would 
be  meaningful  only  if  the  initial  appoint- 
ment was  for  a  much  shorter  period  of, 
say  4  or  5  years.  But  as  the  report  points 
out,  the  Director's  job  would  then  seem 
too  much  like  just  another  cabinet  post, 
and  part  of  the  President's  political  fam- 
ily, so  to  speak.  I  think  the  FBI  Director's 
post  should  be  given  greater  stature  and 
autonomy  than  that. 

The  committee  reported  an  initial 
tenure  of  10  years  for  the  first  term.  I 
had  some  reservations  about  that  period 
originally.  It  seemed  quite  long.  But  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  useful  to  have 
a  directorship  run  beyond  the  expected 
two-term  service  of  the  President  who 
appoints  him.  And  to  a  point,  extended 
service  will  enable  the  Director  to  estab- 
lish the  reputation  and  respect  which 
would  facilitate  his  resistance  to  im- 
proper requests  from  his  superiors  or 
the  White  House. 

Indeed  it  will  make  the  latter  think 
twice  before  seeking  such  cooperation 
In  misusing  the  Bureau.  Nor  do  I  think 


this  kind  of  independence,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  Attorney  General,  act- 
ing for  the  President,  being  able  to  set 
overall  policy  for  the  Bureau  in  regard 
to  legitimate  national  objectives. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  the  Director  an 
initial  term  of  10  years,  it  is  not  mean- 
ingful to  assume  that  on  minor  policy, 
difference  would  be  sufficient  to  stop 
confirmation  for  a  second  term.  If  there 
has  been  a  flagrant  abuse  or  unwilling- 
ness to  follow  policy  directives  of  the 
President,  the  White  House  would  be 
free  to  remove  him  before  then.  But  if 
the  President,  despite  any  adverse  public 
criticism,  renominates  the  director,  then 
I  do  not  believe  the  reconfirmation  hear- 
ing would  provide  as  useful  an  opportu- 
nity for  oversight  as  would  a  new  con- 
firmation of  a  new  Director.  The  Director 
would  have  no  incentive  except  to  "call 
them  as  he  sees  them." 

As  the  report  notes,  a  decade  is  surely 
enough  for  anyone  to  make  his  contri- 
bution and  leave  his  mark  upon  the 
Bureau.  At  that  point  I  think  new  blood 
and  a  fresh  approach  is  a  good  idea  in 
such  a  .sensitive,  and  inherently  contro- 
versial post.  For  the  same  reason,  I  would 
oppose  a  5-year  renewal  term,  as  well 
as  the  full  10. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  first  vote  will  occur 
on  H.R.  15223,  the  Transportation  Safety 
Act  of  1974? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  immediately 
following  that,  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  immediately 
following  that  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Scott  amend- 
ment is  defeated? 

The  PRESIDING  otnCER.  That  is 
coiTect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  lim- 
itation of  15  minutes  on  the  first  vote  and 
that  other  vote  immediately  following  be 
confined  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  A  CON- 
FERENCE COMMITTEE  TO  FILE 
ITS  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
committee  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  its  report  on  S.  3044,  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15223)  to  regu- 
late commerce  by  improving  the  protec- 
tions afforded  the  public  against  risks 
connected  with  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials,  and  for  other 
purnoses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  4  p.m.,  having  arrived,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  will  now  vote  on 
H.R.  15223,  as  amended.  The  bill  hav- 
ing been  read  the  third  time,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <  Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr.  Gr.ivel  < .  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs.',  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Hughes  t,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye^  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MondaleK  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Nelson  )  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken >,  tiie 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  E.^keri, 
the  Senator  fi-om  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bfi^:- 
nett>,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
Curtis',  the  Senator  fron^JCansas  «Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms', 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr. 
Stafford)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young*  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Ml-. 
Percy)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  is  absent  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  0.  as  follows : 

I  No.  455  Leg] 
YEAS — 69 
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Mansfield 

Pa  store   1 

Stennls 

Mathlas 

Pearson   1 

Stevens 

McClellaa 

Pell          1 

Stevenson 

McClure 

Proxtnir*  ■. 

Symington 

M-.Gce 

Randolpb 

Tan 

Mclntvre 

Ribicoff 

Tnlmad^ 

Met  calf 

Roth   - 

Thurmond 

Mcizeubaum 

Schwelker 

Tower 

Montoya 

Scott.  Hiigh 

Tunney 

Moss 

Scott. 

Welcker 

Miitkip 

William  L. 

w:iil?.nis 

N'Mlll 

Sr.;!kman 

NOT  VOTING - 

31 

Aiken 

nole 

Hutheb 

Buker 

Uomenlcl 

luouye 

Bayh 

Domlnlck 

McGovern 

BellniO!'. 

Eastland 

Moudale 

Beiinct'. 

Ervin 

Nelson 

Bible 

Goldwaler 

Packwood 

Cannon 

Gravel 

Percy 

Church 

Gurney 

fit  afford 

Cook 

Hansen 

Young 

cran?!on 

Helms 

Curtis 

HoiUngs 

So  the  bill  fH.R.  15223)  v.aa  passed. 

Ml'.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Tiie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  regulate  commerce  by  improv- 
ing the  protections  afforded  the  public 
against  risks  connected  with  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  materials,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  HARTIvE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conser.t  that  S.  4C57  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

-^Tr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Pre.«ic!-nt.  I  a.ili 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  15223,  bo 
printed  in  the  Recoud  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  that  it  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
H.R.   15223 

strike  out  all  alter  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    'TraiiS- 
poriatloa  Safety  Act  of  1974". 

TTTLE  I— H.\ZARDOUS  MATERIALS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  citt-d  as  the 
•■Haz:irdous  Materials  Trans-poMa'loii  Act". 

DECI.AR.\T10N   OP  POLICY 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  flnd.s  and  decleres 
that  existing  safef^uards  and  enforcement 
mechanisms  are  tnsufflclent  to  protect  the 
I.'atto'i  adequately  against  the  rlsk.s  to  life 
and  property  which  are  inherent  in  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials  in 
commerce.  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congrcjs  m  this  Act  to  Increase  the 
rosulai.cry  and  enforcement  r.uthorlty  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with  rc:;2>ert 
to  fill  modes  of  such  transportation. 

DiFINmONS 

Srf.  103.  As  Ui^cd  in  this  Act.  ti.e  term — 
tl)    "commerce"  rncans  commerce  among 
il'.R  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations  or 
in  or  through  any  State  or  between  any  State 
i'.iid  f  irelgn  nation; 

(2;  "extremely  hazardous  mat'.uir^l"  means 
t'.i  it  quantity  aiul  form  of  a  hazardon.s  mate- 
ri^il  which  the  Secretary  In  his  discretion 
aetcrmlnes  poses  (A)  a  risk  of  catastrophic 
iif  r'n,  anu  it  i.s  foreseeable  that  nn  accident 
presenting  such  risk  may  occur;  or  (B)  a 
rlsl:  of  serious  h.-\rm,  and  there  Ls  a  .slgnia- 


cant  likelihood  that  an  accident  presenting 
such  risk  wlU  occtir: 

(3)  "hazardous  material"  means  a  sub. 
stance  or  material  In  a  quantity  and  form 
which  may  pose  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
health  and  safety  or  property  when  trans- 
ported in  commerce; 

-  (4)   "Secretary"    mean.s    the    Secretary   of 
Transportation,  or  his  .ielegate; 

(6)  "Etrious  harm"  means  death,  serious 
llhie-ss,  severe  personal  injury,  or  significant 
economic  lo.ss;  | 

(C)  •■.State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
."Staler!,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. American  Samoa.  Guam,  or  the  Trust 
'i'errltory  of  the  Pnciac  Islands; 

(7)  "transports"  or  "transportation" 
means  any  movement  of  property  by  any 
mou.\  and  any  loaClng.  unloading  or  storage 
intidtiital  thereto; 

(8)  "United  States",  when  used  In  a  geo- 
'^r.-.phl'-al  sense,  means  all  of  the  States; 
V  hen  ii'^t.-d  In  a  povcrnmental  Fen=e.  the  term 
nicanr,  the  Federal  Government:  and 

CJ)  "ve-wel"  has  the  racanlnf;  prescribed 
therefor  in  paragr.»ph  (1 )  of  section  4472  of 
title  52  of  the  H<.\i  ed  otatutos,  as  amendc^d 

i4eu.':vc.  170). 

UrSir.N^TIO-J  OF  HA'.'J»P.D0U.3  matzrwls 

Sic.  104.  Upon  p,  ilndUij  that  the  trans- 
pcM.,itioii  of  a  parUcLilar  quantity  r.iid  form 
of  material  la  commerce  may  po.->e  an  uii- 
rc.\soni\ble  rial:  to  health  and  .safety  or  prop- 
f-rly.  the  Secretary  shall  designate  such  quan- 
tity r.nd  form  of  material  or  group  or  class 
of  si:ch  nT'.terif'ls  as  a  hai:ardou3  material. 
The  materials  so  designated  may  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  explosives,  radioactive  ma- 
terials, ctlologic  agents,  flammable  liquids  or 
solids,  combuiible  liquids  or  solids,  poisons, 
oxidizing  or  tcrroLlve  materials,  and  com- 
pressed e-'.  c-^. 

kE0t^!,AT.OM.g     GOVERNI.MG     TRAXSPORTATIOM      PF 

i1a;:ardov's  :i.itep.i/ils 
?rc.  I'lo.  I  a)  GiiJEnvi,. — The  Scc-etary  is 
a..inoriiCd  to  Issue.  In  acrordance  with  the 
provi.sloi.s  of  .section  553  of  title  5,  United 
Statts  Code,  and  after  opportunity  for  In- 
foimil  oral  pre  ;cui.ation.  rcgulctlons  for  the 
s.ife  tram-port;- 1 Ion  in  commerce  of  hazard- 
owa  materi:'.!!.  Such  rcg-.ilatlons  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  person  who  tran.sports  or 
causes  to  be  triuisported  or  shipped,  a  haz- 
ardous material,  or  who  manufactures,  fab- 
ricates, marks,  maintain.!,  reconditions,  re- 
pairs, or  tests  a  packsse  or  container  which  is 
represented,  marked,  certified  or  otherwlje 
expected  by  such  per.-on  to  be  used  In  the 
transportation  In  commerce  of  certain  haz- 
.-rdous  materials.  Such  regulations  may  gov- 
ern any  safety  as-pect  of  the  transportation 
</f  ha;  „rdou3  materials  v/hich  the  Secretary 
Ueems  necessary  or  cpproprlate.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  packing,  repacking, 
hr,nd!iiig.  labeling,  marking,  placarding  and 
routing  of  hazardous  materials,  and  the  mau- 
tifnciure,  fabrication,  marking,  maintenance, 
reconditioning,  repairing,  or  testing  of  a 
pa.-kape  or  container  v/lilch  Is  represented, 
marked,  certified  or  othorwlae  expected  by 
such  peri-on  to  be  u;'>d  In  the  transportation 
of  cfvlalii  hr.zardoiii,  ui.iterials. 

(b)  CoorEiiATioN. — In  addition  to  other  a-i- 
pii'-able  requirements,  the  .Secretary  shall 
cou'-nlt  and  coopei.ate  with  representatives 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlssioij  and 
f.hall  C'-n.slder  any  relevant  .s'j[;gestions  made 
by  such  Comml:;s'on,  before  i.ssulng  any  reg- 
ulation with  respect  to  the  routuig  of  ha/- 
f  Vfi'ius  nu.tcilol^.  £i;;ch  Commission  shall  co- 
opor.ote  with  th"  .So  iclary  In  the  impjomen- 
tatlon  of  any  siica  re;;iil.ition. 

(c)  RrrnroENTATioN-.—No  person  may.  by 
miirkijig  or  otherwise,  represent  that  a  con- 
t.Uaer  or  package  for  the  tran.sportation  of 
ha.-ardou:.  mateiliil;-;  is  s^fe.  ctitlfied,  or  In 
compliance  v.ith  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  unle?:s  it  meets  tjie  requirements  of  all 
applicable  rcjalatiuas  is  tied  luider  this  Act. 


EXTREMELY    HAZARDOUS    MATERIALS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Designation  of. — The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  designate  materials  as 
extremely  hazardous  materials  In  accordance 
with  the  definition  thereof  m  section  103 (2> 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Criifria. — The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  e.stablish  criteria  for  handling  extremely 
hazardous  material.s.  Such  criteria  may  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to,  a  mini- 
mum number  of  pei<-onnel;  a  minimum  level 
of  tr;ilning  and  qualification  for  such  person- 
nel; t\'pe  and  frequency  of  Inspection;  equip- 
ment to  be  used  for  detection,  warning,  and 
control  of  risks  poi>ed  by  such  materials; 
specifications  regarding  the  use  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities  used  in  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  such  materials;  and  a  sys- 
tem of  monitoring  safety  assurance  proce- 
dures for  the  tran.sportatloa  of  such  mate- 
rials. Tiie  Secretary  may  revise  such  criteria 
as  required. 

(c)  Registration. — On  or  before  December 
31  of  each  odd-numbered  year,  each  person 
who  transports  or  causes  to  be  transportecl 
or  shipped  In  ccmmerce  extremely  hazardous 
materials  and  each  person  who  manufac- 
tures, fabricates,  marks,  maintains,  recon- 
(Ution.s.  repairs,  or  tests  packages  or  contain- 
ers which  are  represented,  marked,  certiSec'. 
or  ot'ierwl.se  expected  by  such  person  to  be 
used  in  the  transportation  In  commerce  o( 
certain  extremely  hazardous  materials  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  re^tis- 
tration  statement  which  shall  Include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to.  his  name;  principal 
place  of  buslnecs;  the  location  of  each  ac- 
tivity handling  extremely  hazardous  mate- 
rials; a  complete  list  of  an  extremely  haz- 
ardous materials  handled;  and  an  averment 
that  such  person  is  In  compliance  with  all 
applicable  criteria  establlhed  under  subiec- 
tion  (b)  of  this  rectlon.  The  Secretary  r'ia!I 
by  regulation  prescribe  the  form  of  such 
statement  and  the  Information  required  to 
be  Included.  The  Secretary  shall  make  any 
registration  statement  filed  pursa.'.nt  to  Xl-.m 
subsection  avail.i!;lR  for  Uibpeotion  by  aiiV 
person  without  charRo,  excejjt  to  the  exte,it 
that  such  Information  Is  a  trade  se-ret  or 
other  mntter  referred  to  In  section  1905  c' 
title  18.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  RrotrwEMrvr. — No  per.son  required  to 
fi!e  a  registration  statement  under  .subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  may  transport  or 
cause  to  be  transported  or  shipped  extremely 
hazardous  materials,  or  manufacture,  fabri- 
cate, mark,  maintain,  recondition,  repair,  or 
t^st  p.Tckages  or  containers  for  use  in  the 
transportation  of  extremely  hazardous  mate- 
rials, imless  he  has  on  file  a  registration  state- 
ment that  has  not  been  revoked  or  suspended 
by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  Revocation  o:t  SrsprNsiov. — After  no- 
tice end  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the 
Secret aiy  shall  revol:e  or  suspend  the  regis- 
tration statement  of  an"  registrant  who  fails 
to  act  In  conformity  with  any  applicable  cri- 
teria cstabllshcl  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

PtEMPTiors  rnoM  peovirements 
f;;:r.  107.  The  .'--p;  rciary,  in  nc''oid«.nce  with 
procedures  to  be  prescribed  by  regulation 
hereunder,  is  authorized  to  Issue  or  renew,  to 
?ny  person  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  an  exemption  from  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  fr./in  regulations  issued  un- 
der section  105  of  this  Act.  if  such  person 
tran-por'.o  cr  causes  to  be  transported  of 
shipped  lir.-.'irdcu':  marerlals  In  n  manner  so 
as  to  achieve  ?  level  of  .safety  (I)  which  is 
equal  to  or  erceed.-,  ih  it  level  of  tafcty  which 
would  be  required  in  the  absence  of  such 
txompilon;  or  (2)  which  would  be  consistent 
Willi  the  public  interest  and  the  policy  of 
thi.s  .\l%  in  the  eveiu  there  is  no  existing  level 
of  safety  estp.blishjd.  Ihe  maximum  period 
of  an  exemptlou  iscued  or  renewed  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  2  years,  but  any  such 
exemption  may  be  renewed  upon  application 
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to  the  Secretary.  Each  such  person  applying 
for  such  an  exemption  or  renewal  shall  upon 
application  provide  a  detailed  safety  analysis 
to  justify  the  grant  of  such  exemption.  A 
notice  of  an  application  for  issuance  or  re- 
newal of  such  exemption  shall  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  afford  access  to  the  applicant's  safety 
analysis  and  an  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment. The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  ex- 
fn.pt  from  any  applicable  provisions  and 
regulations  hereunder,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  vessel  which  is  excluded  under  section 
201(2)  of  the  Act  of  July  10.  1972.  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  391a(2)).  Except  when 
the  Secretary  determines  an  emergency  ex- 
ists, exemptions  or  renewals  granted  pursxt- 
ant  to  this  Eection  shall  be  the  only  means 
by  which  a  person  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  may  be  exempted  from 
or  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  meet  any 
requirements  Imposed  under  this  Act. 
transportation  of  radioactive  materials  on 
passenger-carrying  aircrafr 

Sec.  108.  (a)  General.— Within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  and  pursuant  to 
section  105  of  this  Act.  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  radioactive  materials  en 
any  passenger-carrying  aircraft  In  air  com- 
merce, as  defined  in  section  101(4)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968.  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1301(4)).  Such  regulations  shall 
prohibit  any  transportation  of  radioactive 
materials  on  any  such  aircraft  imless  the 
radioactive  materials  Involved  are  Intended 
for  use  In.  or  Incident  to,  research,  or  medical 
diagnosis  or  treatment,  so  long  as  such  ma- 
terials as  prepared  for  and  during  transpor- 
tation do  not  pose  an  unreasonable  hazard 
to  health  and  safety.  The  Secretary  shall 
fiirther  establish  effective  procedures  for 
monitoring  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
such  regulations. 

(b)  Definition. — As  u.sed  In  this  section, 
"radioactive  materials"  means  any  material.-; 
or  combination  of  materials  which  spon- 
taneously emit  ionizing  radiation.  The  term 
does  not  Include  materials  in  which  (1)  the 
estimated  specific  activity  Is  not  greater 
than  0.002  microcurias  per  gram  of  material; 
and  (2)  the  radiation  Is  distributed  In  an 
essentially  uialform  manner. 

POWERS     OP     the     SECRETAnV 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Genep.al. — The  Secretary  Is 
authorized,  to  the  extent  necc-sary  to  can-y 
out  his  responsibilities  under  this  Act.  to 
conduo^;  Investigations,  make  reports,  issue 
subpenas.  conduct  hearings,  require  the  pro- 
duction of  relevant  documents,  records,  and 
property,  take  depositions,  and  conduct,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  research,  development, 
demonstration,  and  training  activities.  The 
Secretary  Is  ftirther  authorized  to  Issue  cease 
and  desist  orders  to  direct  the  termination 
of  actions,  or  omissions  to  act.  In  violation 
of  this  Act.  or  regulations  issued  under  this 
Act.  and  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  such 
orders  by  appropriate  means  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  Attorney  General. 

■(b)  Records. — Each  person  subject  to  re- 
quirements under  this  Act  shall  establish 
and  maintain  stich  records,  make  such  re- 
ports, and  provide  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  order  or  regulation  pre- 
scribe, and  shall  submit  such  reports  and 
shall  make  such  records  and  information 
available  as  the  Secretary  may  request. 

ic)  Inspeciion. — Any  officer  or  employee 
duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  upon  pre- 
seiitiag  appropriate  credentials  to  any  per- 
son subject  to  requirements  under  this  Act 
shall  be  allowed  access  to  an  property  or 
facility,  to  determine  whether  such  pe-rscn 
has  acted  or  is  acting  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  orders  and  regu- 
lations hereunder.  Such  officer  or  employee 
may   inspect,   at  reasonable   tlme.s,  records, 


files,  papers,  processes,  controls,  and  facili- 
ties and  may  test  any  feature  thereof,  and 
may  examine,  copy,  and  verify  the  correct- 
ness of  any  records  or  property.  Each  inspec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  with  reasonable 
promptness  and  such  person  shall  be  notified 
of  tiie  results  of  such  inspection. 

PEI-.'ALVIES 

Src.  110.  (a)  Civil. — (1)  Any  person  (ex- 
cept an  employee  who  acts  without  knowl- 
edge) who  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  ha-e  violated  a  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
an  order  or  regulation  is.sued  under  this 
Act.  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  violation.  Each  day  of  a  continuing  vio- 
lation is  a  separate  violation.  The  amount 
of  such  civil  penalty  shall  be  as.sessed  by  the 
Secretary  by  written  notice.  In  determining 
the  amotint  of  such  penalty,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  accotmt  the  nature,  circum- 
stances, extent,  and  gravity  of  the  violation 
committed  and,  with  respect  to  the  person 
found  to  have  committed  such  violation,  the 
degree  of  culpability,  any  history  of  prior  of- 
fenses, ability  to  pay.  eflTect  on  ability  to 
continue  to  do  business,  and  saeh  other  mat- 
ters as  justice  may  recjUlrc. 

(2)  Any  person  against  whom  a  viola- 
tion i.s  found  and  a  civil  penalty  assessed, 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  may 
obtain  review  in  the  appropriate  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  by  filing  a  notice 
of  appeal  in  such  court  within  30  days  from 
the  d.-ite  of  such  order  and  by  simuliAne- 
outly  sending  a  copy  of  such  notice  by  cer- 
tified mail  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  promptly  file  In  such  court  a  certified 
copy  of  the  record  upon  which  such  viola- 
tion was  found  and  such  penalty  imposed, 
am  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code.  Tlie  determinations  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  set  aside  If  found  to  be  un- 
.suppoited  by  .substantial  evidence,  as  pro- 
vided by  section  70G(2)  of  title  5,  United 
Str.tcs  Code. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion, 
compromise,  modify,  or  remit,  with  or  with- 
out conditions,  any  civil  penalty  which  is 
subject  to  imposition  or  which  has  been  Im- 
pi  sed  under  this  section. 

(4)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become 
a  final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  coiu-t  of  appeals  has  entered 
final  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the 
.Secretary  (or  at  his  request  the  Attorney 
General)  shall  recover  the  amount  assessed 
In  any  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States.  In  such  action,  the  validity 
and  appropriateness  of  the  final  order  im- 
po.sing  the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review. 

(b)  Cristinal. — A  person  Is  guilty  of  an 
offense  If  he  knowingly  violates  a  provision 
of  this  Act  or  a  regulation  Issued  under  this 
Act.  Upon  conviction,  such  person  shall  be 
subject,  for  each  offense,  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $25,000,  ImprLsonmcnt  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  5  years,  or  both. 

SPECIFIC  RELIEr" 

Skc.  111.  (al  Gener-al. — The  Secretary,  or 
at  his  request  the  Attorney  General,  may 
bring  an  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  equitable  re- 
lief to  redress  a  vlcdatlon  by  any  person  of  a 
provLsioa  of  this  Act.  or  an  order  or  regula- 
tion issued  under  this  Act.  Such  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  determine 
such  actions  and  may  grant  such  relief  a.s  is 
necessary  or  appropriate,  including  manda- 
tory or  prohibitive  Injunctive  relief,  interim 
equitable  relief,  and  punitive  damages. 

(b)  Imminent  H.\zard. — If  the  Secretary 
has  reason  to  believe  that  an  inuninent 
hazard  exists,  he  may  petition  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  state.-,  or 
upon  his  request  the  Attorney  General  shall 
so  petition,  for  an  order  suspending  or  re- 
stricting the  trAUiportation  of  the  hazardous 


or  eMiemely  hazardous  material  responsible 
for  s'uch  Imminent  hazard,  or  for  such  other 
order  as  is  necessary  to  eliminate  or  am.elio- 
rate  such  imminent  hazard.  As  used  in  this 
subsection,  an  "imminent  hazard"  exists  if 
there  is  substantial  likelihood  that  serious 
harm  will  occur  prior  to  the  completion  of 
an  admlnictrative  he.aring  or  other  formal 
proceeding  imtiated  to  abate  the  risk  of 
such  harm. 

(c)  CrrizFN's  Civil  Actions. —  (1)  Excr-pt 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, any  person  mr^y  commence  a  civil 
action  for  mandatory  or  prohibitive  injunc- 
tive relief,  including  interim  equitable  relief, 
vheaever  such  action  constitutes  a  case  or 
controversy  against  any  person  who  is  e?- 
loped  to  be  in  violation  of  a  pro^ision  of 
this  Act,  or  an  order  or  regulation  issued 
under  this  Act.  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over 
actions  brought  under  this  section,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy  or  the 
ci'izensjiip  of  the  parties. 

(2)  No  civil  action  may  be  commeiiced 
(A)  prior  to  GO  days  after  the  moving  party 
h^.s  given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation  to 
the  Secretary  and  to  any  alleged  violator 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  bv 
regulation  require;  or  (B)  If  the  Secretarj-T 
or  at  his  reqvtest  the  Attorney  General,  has 
c-immenced  and  is  diligently  pursuing  ad- 
ministrative or  -judicial  proceedings  with 
resoe.?t  to  such  alleged  violation. 

(3)  In  any  action  under  this  sub.sect >>n, 
the  Secretary  or  the  Attorney  General  mr.y 
Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(4)  The  court.  In  Issuing  any  final  order 
In  any  action  brought  under  paragraph  1 1 1 
of  this  subsection,  may  award  costs  of  litiga- 
tion (including  reasonable  attorrev  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  any  parry,  whenever 
the  court  determines  such  an  award  is  ap- 
pronriate 

(5)  Kotlilng  in  this  subsection  shall  re- 
strict any  right  which  any  person  (or  class 
of  persons)  may  have  under  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  en/orcement  of  ai-.y 
provision,  order,  cr  regulation  or  to  seek  any 
other  relief. 

(6)  As  u.sed  In  this  subsection,  "pe-isoii" 
includes  a  governmental  entity. 

(d)  CiTi^^EN's  P»rrmoN-s. — ^^(1)  Anv  In- 
terested per.sor,  including  a  safety  o:£:-.niza- 
tion  or  a  governmental  entity,  may  petitioti 
the  Secretary  to  commence  a  proceeding  to 
designate  a  material  to  be  a  haz.irdotis  cr 
extremely  hazardous  material  or  for  t"ie  Is- 
suance, amendment,  or  revocation  of  en  order 
or  regulation  with  respect  to  the  quantity 
and  form  of  a  material  alleged  to  be  a  hazard- 
ous or  extremely  h.Tzardous  material. 

(2)  Such  a  petition  shall  be  *iled  v.  •'■i 
the  Secretary  and  shall  set  forth  (.^)  fa'-ts 
which  it  Is  claim.ed  establish  that  an  orde' 
or  regulation  with  respect  to  a  hazaidcus  or 
extreinely  hazardous  material  or  an  ameu't- 
mcnt  or  revocation  thereof  is  necessary,  a  id 
(E)  a  brief  description  of  the  subitance  of 
the  order  or  regulation  or  ameadmen: 
thereof  v,-liich  it  is  claimed  should  be  is.sued 
by  the  Secretary. 

1 3)  The  Secretary  may  hold  a  public  he.-.r- 
Ing  or  niay  conduct  such  mvestigation  cr 
proceedlijg  .iS  he  deems  appropriate  in  order 
to  determine  waetl.er  cr  not  such  a  pe-iiiioa 
should  !je  granted. 

(4)  Within  120  days  after  the  filing  of  c.-.ch 
a  petition,  the  Secretary  shall ^Iiher  f;..  r: 
or  deny  the  petition.  If  the  Seofttary  grants 
such  petition,  he  shaH  promptly  commenc- 
the  approiTlate  pr-oceeding  w-ita  respect  to 
the  subject  thereof.  If  the  Secretary  denies 
such  petitiOii.  he  shall  ptibli'-h  in  t'je  Fvieral 
Register  his  rea'jons  for  such  denial. 

(5)  (A)  If  the  Secretarv  denies  a  petition 
made  under  this  sub.3e--tion  tor  If  he  falls 
to  grant  or  deny  frucli  petition  withm  the 
120-day  period),  the  petitioner  may  co.n- 
mence  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  to  ccnpel 
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llure  of  the  Secre- 
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risk  of  harm  arls- 
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pr    this   subsection 
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the  Secretary  to  initiate^  proceedir.g  to  take 
the  action  requested.  Aay  such  action  shall 
be  filed  within  CO  days  ||fter  the  Secretary's 
denial  of  the  petltioi 
falls  to  grant  or  deny 
days  after  the  petl 

days    after    the    e>:pira'$n    of    the    120-day 
period.  .• 

(B)  If  the  petitioner  jan  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  co%rt.  by  a  prepond;r- 
ance  of  evidence  In  a  de  lovo  proceeding  be- 
fore such  court,  that  a  njiterial  poses  a  haz- 
ard to  health  ai.d  scfety^r  property,  or  that 
a  niatf  rial  Is  extremely  hj 
definition  of  sxich  term 
this  Act.  nnd  that  the  fi" 
tary  to  art  exposes  the 
p"r.sons  to  an  inireapona*)! 
ing  out  of  the  tra-.isportt 
rial  In  a  particul?.r  quai 
court  shall  order  the  Seci 
action  requested  by  the 

(C)  The    remedies   un( 
shall  he  in  addition  to. 
other  remedies  pro'  ided  l|,'-  •'^'■' • 

RELATIONSmP    TO   ©THER    LAWS 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Gen?:p.m,. — Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  fof  this  section,  any 
requirement  of  a  State  Qr  political  subdivi- 
sion inconsistent  with  ajiy  requirement  set 
forth  in  this  Act  or  a  rognlailon  issued  under 
this  Act,  Is  preempted.     " 

(b)  State  L.^ws. — Any  requirement  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  not  con- 
sistent with  any  requirement  set  forth  In  this 
Act  or  regulation  issued  under  this  Act  Is  not 
preempted  if.  upon  the  application  of  an  ap- 
propriate State  agency,  Che  .Secretary  deter- 
mines. In  accordance  wlt^i  procedures  to  be 
prescribed  by  regulation,  aiiat  such  require- 
ment affords  an  equal  or  aeater  level  of  pro- 
tection to  the  public  thaii|is  afforded  by  the 
requirements  of  this  Act 
sued  under  this  Act  and] 
interstate  commerce.  Such 
not  be  preempted  to  the 
such  determinaiion  by  th( 
long  as  such  State  or  pt 
thereof  continues  to  adml 
effectively  such  requlrem* 

(c)  Other  FEDrI•.^L  La\ 
that  hazardous  materials 
lation  by  other  Federal  ij 
Occupational  Safety  and 
(29   U.S.C.   651    et   seq.i    , 
Profluct  Safety  Act   (15  t 
the  Secretary  shall  not  rc 
or  extremely  hazardous  m 
to  any  risk  to  employee^in  their  places  of 
employment   or   to   consdrmers   of   marketed 
pr -ducts  containing  sucfi  material. 

CONFORMING    AMtNDMFNTS 

Sec.  11.3.  (a)  Section  4472  of  title  52  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  170) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting,  in  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (14)  thereof,  "criminal"  before  the 
word  "penal i.y"  and  "or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both"  before  the  phrase  "for 
each  violation";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  parargaph : 

"(17)  (A)  Any  person  who  Is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  have  violated  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  or  any  regulations 
Issued  under  thiR  .section,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  United  States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  for  each  day  of  each  vio- 
lation. The  amovnit  of  such  civil  penalty  shall 
be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  by  written  notice. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  su?h  penalty, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the 
nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and  gravity  of 
the  violation  committed  and,  with  respect  to 
the  person  found  to  have  committed  such 
violation,  the  degre3  of  culpability,  any  his- 
tory of  prior  offenses,  ability  to  pay.  effect  on 
ability  to  continue  to  do  business,  and  such 
other  matters  as  justice  may  require. 
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"(B)  If  the  violation  Is  committed  by  the 
owner,  charterer,  agent,  master,  or  person 
In  charge  of  a  vessel,  the  vessel  shall  be  liable 
for  a  civil  penalty  assessed  under  subpara- 
graph (Ai  of  this  paragraph,  and  such  ve.'^sel 
may  be  .seized  and  proceeded  against  by  way 
of  llbrl  In  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  Unl'ed  States. 

"(C)  Any  perse:;  against  whom  a  \iolatlon 
l.-i  found  and  a  civil  penaUy  assessed,  under 
.«-uhp.Tr:i?rnph  (.\)  of  this  paraiiraph.  may  ob- 
tain review  in  t'.ic  appropriate  court  of  ?p- 
pe:>ls  of  t'le  Urlted  States  by  Ji;ing  a  notlve 
of  appen!  in  such  c  )urt  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  such  ordci  and  hy  slmultr.n'-oi.s'.y 
sendmu;  a  copy  of  su'.h  ncti'^e  by  certified 
mall  to  the  Secret sry.  The  Sccret.Try  shal! 
pronii)t!y  file  In  such  court  a  cerilfied  c;  py 
of  t  e  record  upon  which  such  vlol.^.tion  was 
found  and  such  penalty  lnipoF?d.  os  provided 
m  section  2112  of  title  28.  United  State".  Code. 
Tli.e  dttermlnatlor.s  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
sot,  aside  if  four.d  to  be  unsupported  by  rub- 
st  intial  evidence,  as  provided  by  section  7')6 
(2)(e)    o'   title   5,   United   States   Code. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion, 
compromise,  modify,  or  remit,  with  or  with- 
out conditions,  any  civil  penalty  which  is 
subject  to  imposition  or  which  h'as  been  im- 
posed imder  this  section. 

"(El  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
linal  and  ur.appealable  order,  or  after  the  ap- 
!>roprlate  court  of  appeals  has  entered  final 
judgment  In  fa.oi  of  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary (or  at  his  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral) s'  ill  recover  the  amount  assessed  in 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  such  action,  the  validity  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  final  order  imposing  the 
civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review.". 

(ta)  1 1 )  Section  6(f)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Depart- 
n-.ont  of  Transportation  Art  (49  U.S.C.  1655 
ifi  (3t(A»)  Is  amended  by  striking  the  pe- 
I :  >d  at  the  e;id  tliereof  and  bv  inserting  in 
lea  thereof  "loth.er  than  .'■ubssctlon  (e) 
(4)).". 

121  Sr.-tlon  0;f)  (.31  (B)  of  the  Depntment 
of  Ti.i.isportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1655(f)(3) 
(C))  is  amended  by  strililng  the  period  at 
tiie  eiiri  tl'ercof  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
f'ereof  "(other  than  subsection    (ei(4)).". 

(c)  Section  6ic)(l)  of  t'je  Department 
of  Tian.,portation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1655(c)  (1) ) 
is  amended  by  inserting  In  t'.ie  first  sentence 
t  lerecf  after  "aviation  safety"  and  before 
"a-,  set  forth  In"  the  following:  "(other  than 
those  relatlnfi;  to  the  transportation,  pack- 
aging, marking,  or  description  of  hazardous 
materials) ". 

(d)  Section  901(a)  (1)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1471 
(aid))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  "."  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  ".  e.xcept  that  tl-e  amount  of  such 
civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed  $10,000  for 
each  such  violation  which  relates  to  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials.";  and 

(2)  by  deleting  In  the  sc  ond  sentence 
thereof  ":  Provided,  That  tlils"  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  The 
amount  of  any  such  civil  penalty  which  re- 
lates to  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  shall  be  a.ssessed  by  the  Secretary. 
or  his  delegate,  \ipon  written  notice  upon  a 
findinc;  of  violation  by  the  Secretary.  In 
dctermlninf?  the  amount  of  such  penalty,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the  na- 
ture, circumstances,  extent,  and  gravity  of 
the  violation  committed  and,  with  respect 
to  the  person  found  to  have  committed  such 
violation,  the  degree  of  culpability,  any  his- 
tory of  prior  ofTense.s,  ability  to  pay,  effect 
on  ability  to  continue  to  do  business,  and 
such  other  matters  as  justice  may  require. 
This". 

(e)  Section  902(h)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1472(h)) 
l3  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"HAZARDOUS      MATERIALS 

"(h)(1)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  exercise  the  authority  vestel  In  him 
by  section  105  of  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Tran.sportatlon  Act  to  provide  by  regulation 
for  the  safe  transportation  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials by  air. 

"(2)  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  offense  if  he 
knowuigly  delivers  or  causes  to  be  delivered 
to  an  air  carrier  or  to  the  operator  ol  a  civil 
aircraft  for  transportation  in  air  commerce, 
or  if  he  reckles<lv  .'auses  the  transportation 
in  air  comi.ierce  of.  any  shiiiment.  baggi.rje.  or 
other  property  which  contains  a  hazardous 
material.  In  violation  of  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  requirement  with  respect  to  the  tr.nis- 
portation  of  hazardous  materials  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Tran:;purtatlon  under  this 
Act.  Upon  conviction,  such  per.son  shall  be 
subject,  for  each  offense,  to  a  fine  of  net 
more  than  $.25,000,  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  5  years,  or  both.". 

(fi  Subsection  (6)  of  section  4472  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  170 
(6)  ).  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (ai  thereof,  by  Inserting 
after  "inflammable"  and  before  "liquids"  the 
following:  "or  combustible";  and  by  deleting 
the  colon  and  the  proviso  ;n  its  entirety  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the 
following  two  new  sentences:  "The  provl.=;lons 
of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  the  trans- 
portation, carriage,  conveyance,  storage,  stow- 
ing, or  use  on  board  any  pas.senger  vessel  of 
any  barrel,  drum,  or  other  packnge  contain- 
ing any  Inflammable  or  combustible  liquid 
which  has  a  low-er  flash  point  than  that  which 
Is  defined  as  safe  pursuant  to  regulations 
establishing  the  defining  flash-point  criteria 
for  flammable  and  combustible  liquids.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  prescribed,  and  revised 
as  necessary,  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion.'. 

(2>  in  ])araKraph  (b)  thereof,  bv  Insertini:; 
In  clpuse  (Ivi  thereof  after  "inflammabli;" 
and  before  "liquids"  the  following:  "or  com- 
bustible". 

(R)  Section  1114  of  title  18,  United  States 
Cixle.  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "or 
of"  after  the  phrase  "Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  Inserting  In 
lieti  thereof  a  comma  and  by  inserting  after 
th;  phrase  "Department  of  Labor"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnils- 
slon". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
se'tion,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  any  order,  determina- 
tion, rule,  regulation,  permit,  contract,  cer- 
tificate, license,  or  privilege  ls:ued.  granted, 
or  otherwise  authorized  or  allowed, 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law  amended  by 
this  Act,  shall  continvie  in  effect  until  re- 
pealed, terminated,  withdrawn,  amended,  or 
modified  by  the  Secretary  or  a  court  of  com- 
petent juristlction. 

(2)  The  Se^^tory  shall  take  all  steps  neces- 
srry  to  bring  orders,  determinations,  rules, 
and  re.ulatlons  Into  conformity  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act  as  soon 
as  practicable,  but  in  any  event  no  permits, 
contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  or  privileges 
granted  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  renewed  or  extend  thereafter,  shall  be 
of  any  effect  more  than  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  there  Is  full 
compliance  with  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  regulations  thereunder. 

(c)  Proceedings  pending  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  be 
completed  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted, unless  the  Secretary  makes  a  determi- 
nation that  the  public  health  and  safety 
otherwise  require. 
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AL'THORtZATlON  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  115.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
oriated  for  tlie  purposes  of  tliis  Act,  such 
sums  as  are  necessary,  not  to  exceed 
S7.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  and  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  tlic 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
TITLE  II— RAIL  SAFETY 

SHORT   TP.XE 

Sec.  201.  This  title   may  be  cited  as.  the 
•Rail  Safely  Improvement  Act  of  1974". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  finds  that  more 
effective  realization  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  requires 
that  Act  to  be  amended  to  mandate  compre- 
hensive analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  rail 
safety  program,  to  increase  the  amount  and 
percentage  of  available  resources  for  Inspec- 
tion, Investigation,  and  enforcement,  to  In- 
crease the  enforcament  powers  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  and  to  authorize 
citizen's  safety  petitions. 

COMPREHENSIVE    RAILROAD     SAFETY     REPORT 

Sec.  203.  Section  211  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  440)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Special  Report. — The  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  March  17,  1976,  a 
comprehensive  railroad  safety  report.  Such 
report  shall — 

"(1)  contain  a  description  of  the  areas  of 
railroad  safety  with  respect  to  which  Federal 
safety  standards  Issued  tinder  this  Act  are  In 
effect  (as  of  June  30.  1975) ; 

"(2)  Identify  any  area  of  railroad  safety 
with  respect  to  which  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards have  been  proposed  but  have  not  been 
Issued  under  this  Act  (as  of  June  30.  1975 1; 

"(3)  Identify  any  area  of  railroad  safety 
with  respect  to  which  Federal  safety  stand- 
ards have  not  b!^n  Issued  under  this  Act 
(as  of  June  30,  1975): 

"(4)  Identify  alternative  and  more  cost- 
effective  methods  for  Inspection  and  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  safe:y  standards.  Including 
mechanical  and  electronic  Inspection,  and 
contain  an  evaluation  of  problems  Involved 
In  Implementing  sifh  alternatives,  with  spe- 
cific attention  to  the  need  for  cooperation 
with  the  railroad  industry; 

"(5)  Identify  the  areas  of  railroad  safety 
listed  in  accordance  v.  1th  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
through  (3)  of  this  stibsertlon  which  Involve, 
or  which  nay  Involve,  State  participation 
under  section  206  of  this  Act; 

"(6)  contain  a  description  of  the  railroad 
safety  program  which  is  In  effect  or  planned 
In  each  State  (as  of  June  30,  1975),  includ- 
ing (A)  State  program  development;  (B> 
State  plans  to  partlcippte  In  nro^ram  areas 
listed  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  which  arc  not  covered  by  a 
State  certification  or  agreement;  (C)  State 
Interest  in  participating  in  each  program 
area  listed  In  accordance  with  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  following  Issuance 
of  the  applicable  safety  standards;  (D)  an- 
ntial  projections  of  each  State  agency's  nee;ls 
for  personnel,  equipment,  and  activities  rea- 
sonably required  to  carry  out  its  State  pro- 
gram during  each  fiscal  year  from  1976 
through  1980  together  with  estimates  of  the 
annual  costs  thereof  separately  stated  as  to 
projections  under  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(Ci  of  this  paragraph;  (E)  the  sources  from 
■whish  the  State  expects  to  draw  the  funds 
to  finance  such  programs;  and  (P)  the 
amount  of  State  funds  and  of  Federal  fi- 
n.-ncial  assistance  needed  durhig  each  such 
ilscal  year,  by  calegorj ; 

"(7)  contain  a  detailed  analysis  of  (A)  the 
number  of  safety  inspectors  needed  (by  in- 
dustry and  Government  respectively)  to 
maintain  an  adequate  and  reasonable  rail- 
road  safety   program   and   record;    (B)    the 


minimum  training  and  other  qualifications 
needed  for  each  such  inspector;  (C)  the 
present  and  projected  aTailabllity  of  such 
personnel  in  comparison  to  the  need  there- 
for; (D)  the  salary  levels  of  svich  personnel 
In  relation  to  comparable  pay  scales  main- 
tained by  Industry,  State  governments,  and 
the  Federal  Government; 

"(3)  evaluate  altem.itlve  methods  of  al- 
lotti  ig  Federal  funds  among  the  States  ap- 
plying for  Federal  financial  assistance.  In- 
clvdlnj  recommendations,  if  ne'^dcd,  for  a 
formu!?,  for  such  apportionment: 

"(9)  contain  a  discussion  of  other  prob- 
lems affecting  cooperition  amonn  the  States 
that  relate  to  effective  paniclpation  of  Str^te 
agencies  in  the  nationwide  railroad  safety 
program;  and 

"(30)  cnntstn  rec:-mniendatlons  f.or  any 
a^.ditionpl  Feclera!  r.nd  State  legislation 
needed  to  further  realization  cf  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act. 

Guch  report  Eha:i  be  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
i.ary,  directly  or  indirectly,  after  research, 
examination,  study,  ami  oonpultetion  with 
the  national  a.isoclations  representing  rail- 
road employee  unions,  raUroitd  management, 
coopaiatlng  Si^ate  agencies,  tiie  national  or- 
gani^.atloa  of  State  commissions,  universities, 
and  otiter  persons  having  special  expertise  or 
experience  with  respect  to  railroad  safety. 
Such  report  shall  include,  .n  an  appendix,  a 
.statement  of  the  views  of  the  no.tional  as- 
sociations representing  railroad  employee 
unions,  of  the  carriers,  and  of  the  national 
organization  of  State  commissions  with  re- 
spect tr'D  the  content  of  such  report  In  its 
final  form". 

ACCIDENT   REPORTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  209(b)  of  the  Federal 
R.iilroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  438 
(b) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  aft^r  "for  vio- 
lation thereof"  .and  before  "in  .such  amount" 
th2  following:  "or  for  violation  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  May  6,  1910  (45  U.G.C.  39).  the 
Accidc:;t  Reports  Act". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  May  6,  1910  (45 
U-S.C.  39),  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Ac- 
cident Reports  Act,  is  amended  by  addi.ig 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'In  lieu  of  the  foregoing,  any  such 
carrier  may  be  required  to  pay  a  civil  pen- 
alty pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  cection  209  of  the  Federal  R,a:!road  Safety 
Ace  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  438tb) ) .". 

authorization  for  appropriations 

Sec.  205.  Section  212  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  cf  1970  (45  U.S.C.  441)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  aie  authorized  tc  ije  apprcprl- 
at2(3  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975. 

"ib;  Amounts  appropriated  under  sub^ec- 
ti-in  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  as  follows: 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  $18,000,000  for  the  Office 
of  .Safety,  including  salaries  and  expen.ses 
for  xtr  to  350  safety  Inspectors  and  up  to 
eighty  clerical  personnel; 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  section  206(d)   of  thi?  Act; 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  fc^r  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration,  for  salaries  and 
expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for:   and 

"(4)  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  con- 
ducting research  and  development  activities 
under  this  Act. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  203.  Section  208(a)  of  the  Federal 
Ruilroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  437 
(a)  )  Is  amended  by  atldlng  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "Tlie  Secre- 
tary is  further  authorized  to  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  to  direct  the  termination  of 
actions,  or  omissions  to  act,  in  violation  of 
thio  Act  or  of  any  railroad  safety  rule,  regu- 
lations, order,  or  .standard  Issued  under  this 
Act,  and   the  district  courts  of  the  United 


States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  such 
orders  by  appropriate  means.". 

RAIL    SAFETY    PEIITIOXS 

Sec.  207.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  RaU- 
road  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S  C.  437)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  CiTizEiTs  Safety  PErmoNs. — (1)  Any 
interested  person,  including  a  safety  oreani- 
zatlou  or  a  goveranienial  entity,  may  petition 
ihe  Secretary  to  commence  a  proceeding  for 
the  issuance,  amendment,  or  revocation  of  a 
railroad  safety  rule,  regulation,  order  or 
.standard   under   this   Act. 

"(2)  Such  a  petition  shai:  be  filed  with 
tiie  Secretar^•  and  shall  set  forth  (A)  facts 
■"•hlch  it  is  claimed  establish  that  a  railroad 
safety  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard, 
or  an  amendment  or  revocation  thereof,  i.> 
necessary,  and  (B)  a  brief  (?e.^riptlon  of 
the  substance  of  the  rt.ilroad  safety  rule, 
regulation,  order,  or  standard  or  amencn-.eni 
thereof  v,-hich  it  is  claimed  should  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  hold  a  public 
hearing  or  ma/  conduct  such  investlgalior  or 
proceeding  as  he  deems  appropriate  in  order 
to  determine  wiiethsr  or  not  such  petition 
.<no\ild  be  grantee*.. 

"(4)  Within  120  dr,vs  after  the  fiiir.r  of 
such  a  petition,  the  Secretary  shf.Il  eii-her 
[:rant  or  deny  the  petition.  Ifthe  Secretur.v 
frrants  such  petition,  he  shall  promptly  com- 
mence the  appropriate  pro:*.-eding  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  thereof  If  the  Se^retar? 
denies  such  petition,  he  tliall  publish  in  t!.-.' 
Federal  Reg;.;ter  his  reasons  for  such  denir!. 

"(5)  (A)  if  the  Secretary  denies  a  petltlc.!t 
made  under  this  subsection  (or  11  he  fali^ 
to  grauL  or  deny  such  petition  within  the 
120-day  period),  the  petitioner  may  com- 
mence a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  to  compel 
the  Secretary  to  Initiate  a  proceeding  vn  take 
tiie  action  requesied.  Any  such  action  shrll 
he  fil.~i  wi'hin  60  days  after  the  Secretarv.s 
denial  of  the  petltio:i.  or  (If  the  Socre..r.ry 
falls  to  grant  or  deny  the  petition  v.ithin 
120  days  after  the  petition  is  filed)  wlthi.i 
CO  drtvs  after  the  e.\plratian  of  the  120-dav 
period. 

"(B)  If  such  petitioner  can  demonsirat; 
to  the  satisfaction  of  such  court,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  in  a  de  novo  pro- 
ceeding be^'ore  such  court,  that  there  is  a 
substantia!  risk  of  personal  injury  or  prop- 
erty damage,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  grant  a  petition  made  under  this 
subsection  unreasonably  exposes  the  peti- 
tioner or  other  persons  to  a  risk  of  sucii 
harm,  the  court  shall  order  the  Secretary  to 
initiate  the  action  requested  by  the  peti- 
tioner. 

■•(6)  The  remedies  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  In  lieu  of, 
o;her  remedies  provided  by  law." . 

RAIL  IMPROVEMEXi-   .\MEN:.MENTS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  (1)  Section  207(a)(1)  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973  (87  Stat.  985)  is  amended  by  striking; 
"300"  In  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  "420". 

(2)  Section  207(c)  of  the  Region.il  E,a!l 
Reorga.ilzaiion  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  985) 
is  amended  by  striking  "420"  In  the  fir-- 
sentence  thereof  and  substituting  theiefor 
••540". 

(b)  Section  214(c)  of  the  R3t:ional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  98;m 
is  amended  by  striking  "J2';  000.000'  ana 
su'.JELltuting  therefor  "$10,000,000". 

(c)  Seciiou  402(c)  of  the  P.egioiial  Riii! 
R-^orgaiiizatlon  Act  of  1973  iS7  Stat.  935 1 
is  amen-led  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  the 
first  sentence  thereof,  redestigr.atlng  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  as  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B).  (C).  and  (D),  respectively, 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  pararraph : 

".?)  Rail  properties  qualified  for  rail  s"ri  - 
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Ice  contlmiatjon  subsidies  puisuaiit  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  are — 

"(A)  those  rail  properties  of  railroads  In 
reorganization  over  which  the  final  system 
plan  does  not  designate  rail  service  to  bo 
operated: 

"(B)  those  rail  propfirtlcs  in  the  region 
vhif-h  have  been  or  which  r.re,  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  pur- 
chased, leased,  or  operated  by  a  State  agency 
or  a  local  or  regional  transportation  author- 
ity or  with  respect  to  which  a  State,  a  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  a  local  or 
reslonal  transportation  authority  has  in- 
vested or  invests  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  substantial  sums  for 
improvement  or  maiutennnce  of  rail  service; 
and 

"(C)  those  rail  properties  In  ti.e  region  v;ith 
respect  to  which  the  Commission  issues  a 
certificate  of  abandonment  effective  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.". 

(d)  Section  1(b)  of  tlie  Act  of  M.irch  4, 
1907.  as  amended  (45  U.S.C.  61(b)),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  term  designated  terminal  means 
home  terminal  or  away  from  home  terminal 
of  an  employee.". 

TITLE    III— INDEPENDEXT    SAFETY 

BOARD 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  died  as  the 
"Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of  1974". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  302.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  was  established  by  statute  in  1966 
(Public  Law  89-670:  80  Stat.  935)  as  an  in- 
dependent Government  agency,  located  with- 
in tlie  Department  of  Tran.sportation,  to  pro- 
mote transportation  safety  by  conducting 
independent  accident  investigations  and  by 
formulating  safety  improvement  recommen- 
dations. " 

(2)  Proper  conduct  of  the  responsibilities 
assigned  to  this  Board,  requires  rigorous  In- 
vestigation of  accidents' Involving  tran.sporta- 
tion  modes  regulated  toy  other  agencies  ol 
Government;  demands  Continual  review,  ap- 
praisal, and  assessment  of  the  operating 
practices  and  regulations  of  all  such  agencies; 
and  calls  for  the  making  of  conclusions  Rnd 
recommendations  that  jnay  be  critical  of  or 
adverse  to  any  such  agency  or  it.s  officials.  No 
Federal  agency  can  properly  perform  such 
functions  unlefis  It  is  totally  separate  and 
Independent  from  any  other  department,  bu- 
reau, commission,  or  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY   BOARD 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Establishment.— The  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Board") ,  previous- 
ly established  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  shall  be  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  this  sectRV  on  April  1,  1975. 

(b)  ORCANizAftoN. —  (1)  The  Board  shall 
consist  of  five  members,  including  a  Chair- 
man. Members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  con.sent  of  the  Senate.  No  more 
than  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
of  tlie  same  political  party.  The  President 
shall  appoint  individuals  to  be  members  to 
the  Board  upon  the  basis  of  technical  quali- 
fication and  professional  standing  In  the  field 
of  accident  reconstruction,  safety  engineer- 
ing, or  transportation  safety. 

(2)  The  terms  of  office  o;  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  5  years,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  thLs  paragraph.  Any  Individual 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  on  the 
Board  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  that 
term    Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  of- 


fice, a  member  shall  continue  to  serve  until 
his  successor  Is  appointed  and  shall  have 
qualified.  Present  members  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  shall  continue 
to  serve  until  the  expiration  of  their  current 
term  of  office.  Any  Member  of  tlie  Board  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  Inefflclency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

(3)  On  or  before  April  1.  1975  (and  there- 
after as  required),  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie 
Senate,  a  person  to  serve  as  the  Cliairman  of 
the  National  Traiuiportation  Safety  Board 
(hereaitcr  referred  to  as  the  "Chairman") 
and  any  other  person  to  serve  as  Vice  Chair- 
man, both  of  whom  shall  serve  as  ChaU-man 
and  Vice  Chairman  throughout  their  respec- 
tive terms.  Tlie  Chairman  shall  be  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Board  and  shall  ex- 
ercise the  executive  and  admlnLstrallve  func- 
tions of  the  Beard  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  supervision  of  personnel 
employed  by  the  Board;  the  distribution  of 
business  among  such  personnel  and  among 
any  administrative  units  of  the  Board;  and 
the  u.',e  and  expenditure  of  funds.  The  Vice 
Chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  In  the  event 
of  the  absence  or  Incapacity  of  the  Chair- 
man or  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Chairman.  The  Chairman  or  acting  Chairman 
shall  be  governed  by  the  general  policies  es- 
tabUohed  by  the  Board.  Including  any  de- 
cisions, findings,  determinations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  formal  resolutions. 

(4)  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any 
function  of  the  Board. 

(5)  The  Board  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain distinct  and  appropriately  staffed  bu- 
reaus, divisions,  or  offices  to  Investigate  and 
report  on  accidents  Involving  each  of  the 
following  modes  of  transportation:  (A) 
aviation;  (B)  marine  and  maritime;  (C) 
highway  and  motor  vehicle;  (D)  railroad 
and  tracked  vehicle:  and  (E)  pipeline.  The 
Board  shall  In  addition  establish  and  main- 
tain .Tn  appropriately  .staffed  bureau,  division, 
or  office  to  oversee  efforts  to  insure  the  safe 
transportation    of    hazardous   materials. 

(c)  General. —  (1)  Tlie  General  Services 
Administration  shall  furnish  the  Board  with 
such  offices,  equipment,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices as  it  is  authorized  to  furnish  to  any 
other  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  have  a  seal  which  shall 
bo  Judicially  recognized. 

(3)  Subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws,  the  Board  is  authorized  to 
select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  compensa- 
tion of  such  officers  and  employees.  Including 
Investigators,  attorneys,  and  administrative 
law  Judges,  as  shall  be  neces.sary  to  carry  out 
Its  powers  and  duties  under  this  Act. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Duties  of  Board. — The  Board 
shall— 

( 1 )  Investigate  or  cause  to  be  Investigated 
(in  such  detail  as  It  shall  prescribe),  and  de- 
termine the  facts,  conditions,  and  circum- 
stances and  the  cause  or  probable  cause  or 
causes  of  any — 

(A)  aircraft  accident  which  is  within  the 
scope  of  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
transferred  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
imder  section  6(d)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1655(d)  )  pur- 
suant to  title  VII  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1441); 

(B)  marine  casualty  (excluding  those  in- 
volving only  public  \-e.ssels)  whlcli  occurs  on 
the  navigable  or  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  which  Involves  a  vessel  of 
United  States  registry,  whenever  the  Board 
finds  such  an  investigation  would  tend  to 
promote  safety  of  life  at  sea  and  be  in  the 
public  interest.  Nothing  In  this  subparagraph 
shall  he  construed  to  eliminate  or  diminish 
any  re.<^ponsibility  under  any  other  Federal 
statute  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating; 


(C)  accidents  Involving  a  motor  carrier 
(as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion In  motor  carrier  safety  regulations)  in 
which  there  is  a  fatality  or  property  dam- 
age In  excess  of  $75,000; 

(D)  highway  accidents,  Including  railroad 
grade  crossing  accidents,  other  than  those 
Involving  a  motor  carrier,  that  It  selects  in 
cooperation  with  the  States; 

(E)  railroad  accident  in  which  there  Is  a 
fatality  or  property  damage  In  excess  of 
$300,000; 

(F)  pipeline  accident  In  which  there  Is  a 
fatality  or  property  damage  In  excess  of 
$100,000;  and 

(G)  other  accident  which  occurs  In  con- 
nection with  the  transportation  of  people  or 
property  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Board,  Is  catastrophic.  Involves  problems  of 
a  recurring  character,  or  would  otherwise 
carry  out  the  policy  of  this  Act. 

In  accidents  which  the  Board  Is  required  to 
Investigate  under  this  paragraph,  where 
there  is  not  initial  indication  of  Government 
misfeasance  or  nonfeasance,  the  Board  may 
request  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
make  Investigations  with  regard  to  such  ac- 
cidents and  to  repiort  to  the  Board  the  facts, 
conditions,  and  circumstances  thereof.  The 
Board  thereafter,  utilizing  such  reports,  shall 
make  its  determination  of  probable  cause 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignees are  authorized  to  make  such  in- 
vestigations. 

(2)  report  in  writing  on  the  facts,  condi- 
tions, and  circumstances  of  each  accident 
investigated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  cause  such  reports  to  be 
made  available  to  the  public  at  reasonable 
cost  and  cause  notice  of  the  issuance  and 
availability  of  such  reports  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register; 

(3)  issue  periodic  reports  to  the  Congress. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  concerned 
v.ith  transportation  safety,  and  other  in- 
terested persons  recommending  and  advocat- 
ing meaningful  responses  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  recune'^ce  of  transiortation 
accidents  similar  to  those  investigated  by  the 
Board  and  proposing  corrective  steps  to  make 
the  transportation  of  persons  as  safe  and  free 
from  risk  of  injury  as  is  possible,  including 
steps  to  minimize  human  injuries  from  trans- 
portation  accidents; 

(4)  advocate  the  cause  of  safety  in  trans- 
portation in  accordance  with  section  305  of 
this  Act; 

(5)  initiate  and  conduct  special  studies 
and  special  investigations  on  matters  per- 
taining to  safety  in  transportation,  includ- 
ing human  injury  avoidance; 

(6)  assess  and  reassess  techniques  and 
methods  of  accident  investigation  and  pre- 
pare and  publish  from  time  to  time  recom- 
mended procedures  for  accident  investiga- 
tions; 

(7)  establish  by  regulation  requirements 
binding  on  persons  reporting  accidents  sub- 
ject to  the  Board's  investigatory  Jurisdiction 
under  this  subsection; 

(8)  evaluate,  assess  the  effect iveness.  and 
publish  the  findings  of  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  the  transportation  safety  conscious- 
ness and  efficacy  in  preventing  accidents  of 
other  Government  agencies: 

(9)  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  safeguards 
and  procedures  concerning  the  transporta- 
tion of  hazardous  materials  and  the  perform- 
ance of  other  Government  agencies  charged 
with  assuring  the  safe  transportation  of  such 
materials:  and 

(10)  review  on  appeal  (A)  the  suspension, 
amendment,  modification,  revocation,  or 
denial  or  any  operating  certificate  or  license 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  sections  602,  609,  or  611(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49 
use.  1422,  1429,  or  1431(c));  and  (B)  the 
decisions  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  on  appeals  from  the  orders  of  any  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  revoking,  suspending, 
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or  denying  a  license,  certificate,  document,  or 
register  In  proceedings  under  section  4450  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C, 
239);  the  Act  of  July  15,  1954  (46  U.S.C.  239 
(a)  and  (b) ) ;  or  section  4  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Pilotage  Act  (46  U.S.C.  216(b)). 

(b)  Powers  op  Board. —  (1)  The  Board,  or 
upon  the  autjiority  of  the  Board,  any  mem- 
ber thereof,  any  administrative  law  Judge 
employed  by  or  assigned  to  the  Board,  or  any 
officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the 
Chairman,  may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  evidence 
as  the  Board  or  such  employee  deems  advis- 
able. Subpenas  shall  be  issued  under  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman,  or  his  delegate, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  the  Chairman.  Witnesses  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Board  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  ai»d  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  evi- 
dence may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  to  any  designated  place  of  such 
hearing  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  Any  employee  of  the  Board,  upon  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  and  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  inspection  authority,  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  any  property  wherein  a 
transportation  accident  has  occurred  or 
wreckage  from  any  such  accident  is  located 
and  do  all  things  therein  necessary  for  a  pro- 
per Investigation.  The  employee  may  inspect, 
at  reasonable  times,  records,  files,  papers, 
processes,  controls,  and  facilities  relevant  to 
the  investigation  of  such  accident.  Eaoh  in- 
spection shall  be  commenced  and  completed 
with  reasonable  promptness  and  the  results 
of  such  inspection  made  available. 

1 3)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refxisal  to  obey 
a  subpena.  an  order,  or  an  inspection  notice 
of  the  Board,  or  any  duly  designated  em- 
ployee thereof,  by  any  person  who  rc.-iries, 
is  found,  or  transacts  business  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  such  dLstrict  court  .slmll.  i-.pon 
the  request  of  the  Board,  have  Jurisdlciicii  to 
issue  to  such  person  aii  order  requiring  such 
person  to  comply  forthwith.  Failure  to  obey 
such  an  order  is  punishable  by  such  couii 
as  a  contempt  of  court. 

(4)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  enter  into, 
without  regard  to  sectioai  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5),  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  in  the  condxut  of 
the  functions  and  the  duties  of  the  BonrU 
under  this  Act,  with  any  government  entity 
or  any  person. 

(5)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  obtain,  and 
shall  be  furnished  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  a\i- 
topsy  performed  by  State  or  local  officials 
on  any  person  who  dies  as  a  result  of  having 
been  involved  In  a  railroad,  highway,  or  pipe- 
line accident  and,  if  necessary,  the  Board 
may  order  the  autopsy  or  seek  other  tests  of 
such  persons  as  may  be  neces.sary  to  the 
investigation  of  the  accident:  Provided,  That 
to  the  e.\tent  consistent  with  the  need  of  the 
accident  investigation,  provisions  of  local 
law  protecting  religious  beliefs  with  respect 
to  autopsies  shall  be  observed. 

(C)  At  the  Board's  initiative,  or  upon  the 
petition  of  any  person,  the  Board  is  au- 
tiiorized  to  issue  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  amend  or 
r-.-:cinU  iucli  regulations  at  any  time.  The 
Board  shall  publish  any  regulations  proposed 
u:;rter  this  Act  in  the  Federal  Register  at 
it;'.5t  60  days  prior  to  the  time  when  such 
-Cj.'ulations  shall  become  final.  If  any  person 
adversely  affected  by  a  proposed  regulatloti 
filrsvpbjections  and  requests  a  public  hear- 
iii!T  v.ithin  45  days  of  the  dat€  of  publication 
or  the  proposed  regulation,  the  Board  sliall 
Etant  such  request.  I:   such  puolic  hearing 


is  held,  final  regulations  shall  not  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Board  until  the  conclusion  of 
such  hearing.  All  public  hearings  authorized 
by  this  paragraph  shall  consist  of  the  oral 
and  written  presentation  of  data  or  argu- 
ments in  accordance  with  such  conditions  or 
limitations  as  the  Board  may  make  appli- 
cable thereto. 

(7)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  (A)  use, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  when 
appropriate,  available  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  of  other  civilian  or 
military  agencies  and  iUEtrum-cntalitlcs  of 
the  Federal  Government;  (B)  confer  with 
employees  and  use  available  services,  records, 
and  facilities  of  State,  municipal,  or  local 
governments  and  agencies;  (C)  employ  ex- 
perts and  consultants  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  (D) 
appoint  one  or  more  advisory  committees 
composed  of  qualified  private  citizens  or  offi- 
cials of  Federal,  State,  or  local  go\crnments 
a3  it  deems  neces.sary  or  appropriate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Feder.\I  Aci.'isory  Commii- 
tee  Aot  (5  U.S.C.  App.  I);  (E)  accept  volun- 
tary and  unoompen.sated  services  notwith- 
stfludina  f.ny  other  provision  of  law;  (P) 
accept  Rifts  or  donations  of  money,  or  of 
propcity,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible, 
or  itttan;iible:  and  (G)  enuT  into  contracts 
with  public  or  private  nonjirofit  entities  for 
tl.c  condfi ',  of  ,';t;idies  i-eluted  to  .iny  of  its 
mtictionr.. 

(8)  Whenever  the  Boar'1  «ubn-:its  or  trans- 
mits aiiy  bud;^'.et  estimate,  budget  request, 
supplemejital  budget  estimate,  or  other 
budget  Information,  legislative  recommenda- 
tion, prepared  testimony  for  congressional 
hearings,  or  comment  en  legislation  to  the 
President  or  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  i*  :ihall  concirrently  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Congre.ss.  No  officer  or  ac'enry 
of  the  United  .States  shall  hnve  any  rutticrity 
to  requc-t  or  require  the  BoaidK  to  silimit 
lis  hudaot  reque.sis  or  estimat*-.  let,islative 
rcconimenriations,  prepared  tcstiinony  for 
con-.iCKsional  lieari;i(:'s.  or  comments  on  le;,- 
i  ;lation  to  any  officer  or  atC'  -y  of  the  Uiv<ed 
.S;;-.tcs  for  aaproval.  comment.'-,  or  re- lew. 
prior  to  t'le  submission  of  such  recommcnda- 

I  ions,   testimony,  or  comments   to  The  Con- 

(9)  Tlie  Board  is  enipoweied  to  designate 
representatives  to  serve  or  assist  on  such 
committees  as  the  Chairman  determines  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  maintain  ef- 
fectl-e  liaison  with  other  Federal  and  with 
State  and  local  government  agei^.cies  and 
with  iudepcndent  standard-setting  bodies 
carrying  out  programs  and  activities  r?lated 
to  1ran.*portation  safety. 

(10)  The  Board,  or  an  employee  of  the 
Board  duly  designated  by  the  Chairman,  may 
conduct  an  inquiry  to  secure  data  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  pertinent  to  transporta- 
tion safety,  upon  publication  of  notice  ol 
such  Inquiry  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 
may  require,  by  special  or  general  orders. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government  agen- 
cies and  persons  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  people  or  property  in  commerce  to 
submit  written  reports  and  answers  to  such 
requests  and  questions  as  are  propounded 
with  respect  to  any  matter  pertinent  to  the 
duties  of  the  Board.  Reports  and  answers 
required  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  or  such  employee  within 
such  reasonable  period  of  time  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Board  may  determine,  anil 
copies  shall  be  made  available  for  inspection 
by  the  public  at  ar.y  office  of  the  Board. 

(c)  Use  of  Reports  as  Evidence. — No  part 
of  any  report  or  reports  of  the  Board  relat- 
ing to  any  accident  or  tlie  investigation 
thereof,  shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  or 
used  in  any  suit  or  action  for  daniapes  grow- 
iiy^  out  of  any  matter  mentio;;ed  in  such  re- 
port or  reports.  • 

(d)  Judicial  Review. — .^ny  order,  affirma- 
tive or  negative,  issued  by  the  Board  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  icview  by  the  ap- 


propriate court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  or  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  petition 
filed  within  60  days  after  the  entry  of  sucii 
order,  by  any  person  disclosing  a  sitbstantia: 
interest  in  such  order.  Such  review  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States  Coce, 
except  as  olhcrv.ise  provided  in  this  sub.-ec- 
tion. 

safety  advocacv 
Sec.  305.  (a)  Federal  Proceedin'^. — Wlien- 
ever  the  Board  determines  that  the  result  of 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  proceed- 
ing which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 553,  554,  656,  or  557  of  title  5.  Uniterl 
States  Code,  or  which  is  otherwise  conducted 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing,  may  substantially  affect  aviation, 
marine,  motor  vehicle,  railroad,  or  pipeline 
.safety,  the  Board,  or  any  duly  dc-^ignated 
employee  of  the  Board  acting  on  behalf  of  ti;e 
Board,  may  as  of  right  intervene  as  a  partv 
and  participate  in  such  proceeding,  for  the 
piirpo.':e  of  representing  the  Interests  of  snf- 
e;y.  The  Board  or  such  employee  shall  fom- 
ply  with  statutes  and  rules  of  procedure  oi 
general  applicability  governing  the  timinj  of 
intervention  or  participation  in  .^uch  yvo- 
ceeditifT.  shall  comply  with  statutes  and  r  !l<  s 
fif  procec^ure.s  of  fc^aeral  applica'^ilivv  gov- 
erning the  conduct  thereof:  Provided.  That 
in  the  absence  of  statutes  or  rules  of  pr.-ce- 
di;re  authori^;ing  such  intervention,  t'le 
B.-..trd  or  such  employee  .shall  have  full  op- 
l>ortunity  to  present  to  responsible  offi^i-ils 
o."^  such  Federal  department  or  agency,  orally 
or  ill  writing,  in  an  orderly  manner  aiid  with- 
out causing  undue  delay",  relevant  informa- 
iicn.  briefs,  ai^d  argttments. 

'.  b)  S.-Al-E  OR  iocAL  Procfeiunc — Tlic 
Board,  or  a:iy  duly  designated  emoloyee  cf 
the  Board,  is  authorized  to  intervene,  or 
>.  hcrwi.^e  to  participate,  in  any  State  or  ioca.: 
agency  or  court  proceeding,  where  the  Boara 
determines  that  th°  result  of  ,^uch  proceeu- 
i.iK  may  stibsiantially  affect  an  impoitant  it  - 
"^ere":!  of  the  public  in  trasportatioii  saff.;. 
^•.cidenl  avcldance.  or  .iccldent  loss  reduc- 
tion and  such  intervention  or  participation 
h.-.s  been  requested  in  wTiiing  bv  d)  the 
Oo'crnor  of  a  State  or  any  official  designated 
by  h'.m  for  .^uch  purpose:  (2)  an  agency  or 
oiJicial  duly  authorized  by  a  State  to  repie- 
seiu  the  interests  of  safety  before  any  State, 
or  local  ai,ciioy  or  coi:rt:  or  (3)  the  State  or 
local  agency  or  court  conducting  the  pro- 
c'Tding. 

ANNUA'.    Ri-PORT 

Sfc.  306.  The  Board  shall  report  to  the  C-.'- 
CTss  on  July  1  of  each  year.  Such  report  s^al! 
include — 

(a)  a  statistical  and  analytical  summary  o: 
tlie  transportation  accident  investlgaiinni 
conducted  and  reviewed  by  the  Board  during 
the  preceding  12  months: 

tb)  a  survey  and  summary,  in  such  de'.ail 
as  ihe  Board  deems  advisable,  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Board  to  reduce  ti'e 
likelihood  of  recurrence  of  such  acccien-LS  tt-- 
gether  with  ihe  observed  response  lo  t^ch 
such  recommendation: 

(c)  a  summary  of  the  activity  of  the  Boatd 
in  advocating  the  cause  of  safety  in  tratis- 
ponation,  including  a  detailed  listing  of  the 
intc-ventions  and  appearances  made  on  be- 
half of  the  Board  and  the  action,  if  aiiv. 
taken  in  response  to  such  intervention,  par- 
ticipation, or  appearance: 

(d)  an  appraLsal  in  detail  of  the  acciUert 
iuvestigaiion  and  accident  prevention  ac- 
tivities of  other  government  agencies  charged 
by  Federal  or  State  law  with  responsibility 
in  tills  field: 

(c)  a  biennial  appraisal  and  critical  evalu- 
ation and  review,  indudhig  recommendations 
lor  legislative  and  administrative  actioi^  and 
chance,  with   respect  to^ 

(1)  aviation  accident  investigation  pi.d 
a\iation  safetv: 


ClOOo 
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(2)  marine  accident  Investigation  and  ma- 
ri'.ie  safety; 

(3)  highway  and  motor  vehicle  Bccldent 
investigation  and  motor  vehicle  safety; 

(4)  rallrofld  accident  Investigation  and 
railroad  safety.  Including  grade  crossing  ac- 
cicierL'.?; 

;5)  pipeline  accident  Investlsntion  and 
plpell::e  safety;  and 

(G)  the  organi7ntlon,  m-inr-ement,  and 
CO!, duct  of  cpernUons  of  the  Board;  and  the 
performance  of  the  Board's  hazardous  ma- 
terials transportation  and  safety  advccacy 
aciivili</=:. 

PUBLIC   ACCESS   TO   INFOKMATION 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Genfp.al. — Copies  cf  any  ccm- 
rrixmlcatlon,  dociuneiit,  Investijatlon,  or  oth- 
er report,  or  Information  received  or  sent  by 
the  BoarJ.,  or  any  member  or  employee  of 
the  Boird.  slir.'l  be  made  available  to  the 
piibll:  upon  identifiable  request,  and  pt  rea- 
sTTjl.ic  cot,  unless  such  i'lformatlon  may 
hut  be  p.r.3!);ly  released  pur::uant  to  subsec- 
tion '!))  of  this  section.  Nothing  contained 
i:i  t!:;s  section  shall  be  deemed  to  lequlrc 
ti-,e  relcr:  »  of  any  information  described  by 
subsection  (b)  of  section  £52  of  title  5, 
United  Mr.tes  Code,  or  which  Is  otherwise 
pictectid  by  law  from-  disclosure  to  the 
P'.;'o"ic. 

(b>  E'CEPrioN. — The  Board  shall  not  dis- 
close information  obtained  under  this  Act 
v.hch  concer.is  or  relates  to  a  trncle  secret 
rjferred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18,  United 
.States  Code,  except  thai  such  information 
may  ha  disclosed  l:i  a  manner  dcsijjncd  to 
preserve  conadentiallty — 

( I )  I'.pon  request,  to  other  Federal  Cov- 
er: ?nej.t  departments  and  agencies  f<ir  ofll- 
cial  ue; 

(J)  I'pon  requct.  to  any  ccmmlt'ee  of 
Co-.Tgress  ha-. in^  jiri^diciion  over  the  sub- 
ject m'ittrr  to  which  the  informall^jn 
relate?: 

(3)    ill   any   judicial   pi'kcr;cding   under   a 
riurt  order  formulated  to, 
ji;>ntia!ity  of  .srch  i:;fcrii 
pairing  tiie  proceedlujs;  an 

(4>  to  the  public  In  fcrdcr  to  protect 
health  ard  s.fety  after  nolce  and  oppcr'u- 
r.i:y  for  comment  in  wilL«g  or  for  discus- 
sion in  closed  se.-slon  withli  15  days  by  the 
purtv  to  which  the  information  pcriaias  (if 
the  delay  resulting  from 
opponuniiv  for  commeiit  \ 
riniental  to  hepltli  and  sufe^ 

ntSPONSE    TO    EOARD    KEcj 

Sec.  ?08.   Whenever  tliej 
rectjmmendatlon     regardii 
safety  to  the  Secretary  of 

Secretary  shnll  respor.d   il  - -.. 

elation  formally  arid  in  v.r^ng  not  later  than 
60  day;  after  receipt  tliejeof.  The  response 
t'v  the  Board  by  the  Seci^ary  shall  indicate 
his  Intention  to —  | 

(1)  iiuaate  a';d  conduct  procedure.s  for 
adoptirjf  such  re<'r)mrnpncfatlon  In  full,  pur- 
suant to  a  proposed  tirhetable,  a  copy  of 
vhlch  .<-hall  b«  Included;    | 

(2)  Initiate  and  conduct  procedure  for 
avlopiini,  Fi!ch  reconimenc%tion  in  part,  pur- 
•ii-ai.t  to  a.  prop.scd  tir^table,  a  copy  of 
-.'.hich  shail  be  Included.  Such  respon  e  sh:ill 
set  for;h  In  detail  the  rea&r.'?  for  the  refusal 
to  proceed  as  to  the  rcn.alnder  of  such  rec- 
omnisndation:  or  f 

(3)  refuse  to  Initiate  i 
dures  for  adopting  such] 
Such  r€;;ponje  shall  set 
reasons  for  such  refusal. 
The  Board  shall  cause  notj 
of  each  su  .h  reconimenclat 
a  response  thereto  to  belpubllslied  In  the 
Fedonl  Recjr.ter,  and  .sSall  make  copies 
thereof  available  to  the  p^llc  at  reasonable 
cost.  I 

cor;Fo?.M!Nc   A.MfSn.rr.Nrs 
S-^f.  'i'.Z.  The  Department  of  Trau'-porta- 
iiun  /f.  is  amended —  a 


[-reseiv  tlis  co.i- 
Hon  \vitho\it  im- 


luch    notice   and 
Id  not  be  det- 
I). 

:!rND.\TIONS 

J.jard  siiljrnits  a 
trar.sportatiou 
p'ansportatlon,  the 
E'ich  recommen- 


ir  conduct  proce- 
I  recommendation. 
|rth  in  detail  the 


p.  Lit  the  1-i.itancB 
n  and  receipt  of 


(2)  by  amending  section  4(c)  thereof  (^.9 
U.SC.  1053(c))  by  deleting  -or  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board"  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof;  and  by  I'cletlng  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  i  hereof  ","  the  Administrators, 
or  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,"  and  by  ln-ertln!»  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
the  Ac':  !ini-)r,  tor.-..";  a:id 

t^)  by  amending  section  4(d)  thereof  (-iO 
U.S.C.  16.''3(f')  by  c'eleting  ".  the  Admlnlsj- 
trator-,  and  the  Nraloml  Tianr=portatlon 
Safety  Board"  and  by  Insmirg  in  lieu  there- 
of "and  the  Administrator:;". 

A17TI!C:!I_  AIIOM     OF    /  I  T" Crr.TAT!L/r'3 

Sec.  310.  There  are  authorized  to  be  np- 
propriutcd  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  such 
sums  aj  are  n^ccsjary,  not  to  exceed  514.- 
CQO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975;  i(.lC,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1P70;  and  S;8,000.r)00  for  the  fiscal 
year  cnfjing  June  30,  19  77. 

TITr.T3     rv— KKGIONAL     RAIL 

REORO/^^^z  'vTIon 

rLA:c>Jir:c    dates 

Stc.  401.  (.1)  Section  r07(a)(l)  of  the  Re- 
gional Roll  Reorganl;'i\tion  Act  of  1973  (87 
;-.ti»t.  fi8,"0  Is  fi-nended  by  striking  the  figure 
'•300"  in  the  Jir~t  sentence  thereof  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  Dvuie  "420". 

(b)  Section  207(C)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
?'tor(;anizatlon  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  935) 
i''  amended  by  strllMn:;  the  f:gure  "420"  In 
tiie  ln-:t  sentence  thereof  a:id  substituting 
iiie;'.>lor  the  figtire  "540". 

Ai!MiNisTr.Ar:vr:    txpr.Nsvs 

■^Ec  402.  Section  214(c)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorgani:;atlon  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat. 
385)  is  amended  by  striking  the  figure  "$26,- 
(100,000"  and  sub.tituting  therefor  the  ficure 
•  54'?  ,000 ,000". 

cuALiriED   RAIL   rRCPEnrrr.s 

S-  -.  403.  Section  402(c)  of  tlie  Region.il 
Rail  Reo/g.-vuliialion  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat. 
:i(t5)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  before 
the  I'rdt  sentence  thereof,  redesignating 
par.'»^raph3  (I),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  as  sub- 
para.raphs  .'A),  (B),  (Ci.  and  (D).  respec- 
li-.ely,  and  by  adding  the  following  ne*  para- 
fcr.aph: 

"(2»  Rail  prepenici  cjualificd  for  rail  serv- 
ice continuation  subsides  pur.sua:it  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  arc — 

"(A)  those  rail  properties  of  railroads  In 
reorganization  over  which  the  final  svstem 
plan  does  not  cie^ignate  rail  ccr.  ice  to  be 
operated: 

"(B)  tho.se  rail  properties  In  the  region 
ttlilch  have  been  or  which  are.  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  pur- 
chased, Iet;.seu,  or  operated  by  a  State  agency 
or  a  loct.l  or  regional  transportation  author- 
I'v  with  respect  to  which  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  a  local  or  rc:jionaI 
tra'i.sportatlon  authority  has  Invested  or  In- 
vests subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thLs  Act  substantial  sum  for  improvement 
or  maintenance  of  rail  service;  and 

"(C)  those  r..il  properties  in  the  region 
with  resnect  to  v. hich  the  Commission  Issues 
a  certificate  of  abandonm.ent  effective  on  or 
after  the  d.ite  of  enactment  of  this  Act.". 

Amend  the  title  so  ps  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  regul:Ue  commerce  ijy  improving  the  pro- 
tections afforded  the  public  against  rlslts 
connected  with  the  transportation  of  ha?:- 
.  rJoi."   mat'.-rl.-'.s,  and   for  other  prrposes." 


t ! )  by  deleii.'ig  sec  i'jti  :#therfof  (49  U.S.C. 
1054)  In  Us  entirety ;  f 


TEM-YEAR  TERM  FOR  FLI 
DIRECTOR 

The  Senate  continued  with  tlie  con- 
.'ideration  of  the  bill  (5.  2106)  to  amend 
title  VI  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
oiid  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19C8  to  provide 
for  a  lO-year  term  fur  the  appointment 
of  tlie  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  agrceins  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
gir.ir.  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
i;om  Weot  Virginia.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  f.econd  assistant  legislative  clerk 
c?llcd  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bavii".  thj  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bi3LE\  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cann-gn),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
CnuRCH),  the  Senator  from  California 
<  Mr.  Cranston  ) .  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
.-'V'sipiii  (Mr.  E.^.stl.wd),  the  Senator 
'rem  North  Carolina  (Mr.  ErtviN),  the 
r/taator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
iTrc-j^  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuGHns>,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr. 
l.;otTYEi ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN » ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MorrDALE>,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Neisci:),  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  GRIFr'IN.  I  annotmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiicen),  the 
Senator  from  Tenne.s.see  (Mr.  Ba?-er), 
the  Ssnator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
icon '.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr, 
CooK>.  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  New  MeMico 
i2\Ir.  Domenicd.  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dcminick».  the  sinator  from 
An7ona  (Mr.  GoL;iw.\Tr:t> ,  lie  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hanse:;>,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mi-.  Helms', 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr. 
Stafford),  the  Senator  Irom  North  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  Young),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ut::h  (Mr.  Bennett),  are  necessarily 
ab'^er.t. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Sena^ir  from 
mir.ois  (Mr.  Percy),  Is  absent  on  offi- 
cial busiiic;;s. 

I  luither  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy  ),  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
( Mr.  Dole)  ,  would  each  vote  "nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  is  absent  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

TJie  result  v.as  announced — yens  4, 
rays  (36.  as  follov.s: 

I  No.  450  Lep.) 
YEAS-4 


B'-Oik 

FMin.ifiht 

Mcciure 


.\')our:'/:lc 

.\;:ea 

B'<rt!ett 

Bcail 

nertsen 

l:.!ij<.n 

Uronfcc 
E'.i<-':iey 
Biirlirk 
D-rt;. 

Hirrv  p.,  Jr. 
r.-  r  I.  Kr.bert  C 
Casp 
ftlii.es 
r  :;rk 
(.■'!»  :cii 

C  .11.^ 


P— ti. 

William  L. 

NAYS— 60 
Foy.leton 
I'rnnin 
Pom? 
Cirlinn 
;  art 
Harike 
■  '^askeil 
Hatfield 
HTha^'ny 
Hruska 
HucUlteston 
Humphrey 
Jacl'.soii 
Javits 
Johnston 
Kennedy 
t-oni 


Mcguuson 
I,lcii:aeld 
Mathlas 
KcClellan 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mc-tzenbatim 

Montoya 

Mors 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Paiiore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Pro\mlre 

KaniiOiph 
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Ribicoflf  Stevens  Tower 

ROtll  Stevenson  Tunney 

Sr-hweiV.cr  Sjmington  Welcker 

Scott.  Hugh  Taft  W'iiliams 

SoarkPian  Talmadge 

Sicnnis  Thurmond 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

.4iken  Dole  HolMnps 

Baiter  Domenici  Hughes 

UR^h  Dcniinick  Inouye 

Ecilmon  Ef.stland  McGovern 

Ber.nitt  Ervin  Mondale 

Bibip  Goklwatrr  Nel?on 

Cfinncn  Ciav^i  P.t.  kwooe'i 

Churcli  G  iniey  Percy 

cook  nrn,sen  St:itTord 

Cr.intton  Helms  younsj 

So  Mr.  William  L.  Scott's  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
iMr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  cili 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  tMr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  fiom  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi <Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  ErviiM,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  iMr.  Graved,  the 
Senator  frcm  lov.a  <Mr.  Hushe.-'.  the 
Cenator  from  Hawaii  iMr.  Inouye*.  the 
Senator  from  South  L-ako'a  <Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
iMr.  Mondale),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  tMi\  Nelson')  are  necessarily 
absent, 

Mr,  GRIFFIN,  I  antiotince  th.at  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr,  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr,  B^ker>, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr,  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr. 
Bennett),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
« Mv.  Cook  ) .  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr,  Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  DoMENicr),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr,  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goidwater),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr^  Hansen  S 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  fiom  Vermont 
'Mr,  STAFFORD',  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  tnc  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  &uRr:EY) ,  is  absent  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
'Mr.  Dole)  is  paired  Vvith  the  Senator 
from  III:  .ois    Mr.  Percy)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
frcm  Illinois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

INo.  457  Leg,] 
YEAS— 63 
Abourezt  BrooUe  Clark 

Allen  Burriick  Cotton 

E*2"  Bird.  Robert  C.Curtis 

Hcr.tsen  case  Eagle' on 

iiiden  Chiles  Fannin 
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Fon? 

Lon- 

Pioxmire 

I'ulbright 

Magniison 

H.^.ndolph 

Griffin 

Vrp.ntfleid 

Ribiooff 

Hnrt 

Mathias 

Koth 

Hartke 

Mcclii-e 

Schvveiker 

Haskell 

McGee 

Scott.  Hu2h 

Hatfield 

I.fr-lnfyre 

■Sparkman 

HRthaway 

M'-.oa'.f 

Si  evens 

Holiings 

Metzenbaum 

Stevenson 

Hraska 

Montoya 

S\  ir.ingtcn 

Huddlestor. 

Mo^s 

Ti.lmadpe 

Kumphrcy 

Mviskie 

Thurmond 

Jackson 

Nunn 

To  wer 

Jr.  its 

Ffittore 

Tunney 

Jchnston 

I'carson 

->V..icker 

Kerncc'.y 

Fell 

NAYG-S 

Williams 

Ht.rtlett 

McCiellan 

Ere.  k 

Ccott, 

Eucklry 

WiUiam  L. 

Byrd, 

Steniiis 

riarry  F  ,  .'r 

■-■a?t 

' 

roT  voting- 

-29 

Aiken 

Do;  e 

Hughes 

Bai,er 

r.on.enirl 

li^ouye 

B^irh 

Dominick 

Mc;Govern 

K'  ^ir.on 

zastiand 

Mondale 

Bpmiett 

Ervn 

N'cison 

Dible 

r^o'c'v  r.  .or 

PackwcO'.; 

C.-nnon 

r..'3vel 

Percy 

Church 

Gurney 

Stafford 

cook 

KaUttu 

Your.3 

Cr.'.i.iton 

iTelras 

So  Mr.  RnrruT  C.  Bv-r's  amendment 
va<i  arreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccnrent  that  when  the 
amendment  to  Le  offered  by  the  distin- 
gu'yhed  Senator  from  V/isconsin  'Mr. 
P^.oxMI^.^)  is  l?,id  befcre  the  Senr.te  that 
there  be  a  tiire  ii'i;itation  of  15  min- 
utes to  be  cqualiy  divided  bet".een  tha 
*;■  or.sor  o':  the  rtniori^imc-it  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
Kpu.ska  ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill  so  that  the  Senatois 
will  know  there  will  be  another  rollcall 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
e  sui'n-ient  secjnd?  There  i.s  a  sufTicient 
scroiid. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMEXT    NO.    1958 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  ariendment  No.  1958  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  oe  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  disoensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  V/ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

.Sec.  2.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
pointments to  the  office  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Commerce, 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  any  such  appointment  shall  be 
made  by  the  Pr^^sident,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice aiid  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  .States 
CoJe,  is  amended  by  ndriing  at  the  end  thcr.^- 
of  the  following;: 

■■(100)  Administrat.r  of  the  Social  and 
Economic  Statistics  Adnii'ilstration,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce." 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  \  Bill 
to   emend    ttile    VI    of    the    Omnibus   Or. me 


Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide for  a  ten-year  term  for  the  appointme'U 
of  the  DirectC'r  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  l!i- 
vestigation,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esidc:U,  v.hat 
this  amendment  docs 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  h-ve  ordei-. 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate V.  ill  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  thl? 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  ap- 
poi'itment  of  the  AdmiiiisLrator  of  the 
Social  and  Econoniic  Stati.siic.^  Adminis- 
Iraticn  in  the  Department  of  Commir'.ce. 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  cnact- 
nieat — so  ir  is  prospecti-^e.  not  re'rosptc- 
tive — be  subject  to  the  advice  rnd  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

The  Administrator  of  SESA  is  a  very 
important  post.  At  least  16  of  the  mcst 
i'nporlant  and  sensitive  statistics  tlic 
Government  produces  are  pr-.narcd  Ly 
this  agency.  They  are  equaled  in  inipcr- 
tarce  only  by  the  unemplovment  fisl•.'•c^• 
r.nd  the  Consumer  and  Wholesale  Pii:e 
Index. 

The  firrt  reason,  therefore,  that  t1:is 
apr>oi)-tment  shouJd  be  v.ith  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  is  not  or^iv 
its  lundamental  and  intrinsic  impor- 
tance but  that  it^  counterpart,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labcr  Si;.- 
tistics  ir.  confirmed. 

Second,  the  Ad.-'iinistrator  of  SESA  hps 
ui-der  him  the  Census  Bureau  vhoKe  Di- 
rector must  be  covifirmed  by  the  Sen?'.e. 
We  r.cvy  have  the  :  nomalov.s  situation 
•v'here  the  subordinate  is  c^Oiifirmed  but 
the  bos.-  is  net. 

The  third,  and  most  important  rea.-:n 
why  this  post  must  be  confirmed  is  the 
issue  of  the  reliability  and  credibility  cf 
the  Government  statistics. 

There  is  a  credibility  gap  v.ith  respect 
to  our  statistics.  This  v.as  cau.¥ed  by  the 
a;.pointment  by  President  Nixcn  of 
whollv  uno.ualified  people  to  the  post  of 
Adminisiiator  of  SESA  and  Director  ct 
the  Census.  Further,  at  the  BLS.  key 
profess'onal  personnel  were  fired,  the 
public  press  conferences  were  elimii^ated. 
and  ultimately  the  Commissioner  iiim- 
.■^elf,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Moore,  was  sacked  Ly 
the  While  House  even  thou-^h  he  had 
done  a  highly  professioml  a:-)d  honorable 
job. 

Mr.  President,  we  ere  now  in  a  pp!ird 
V. hen  Government  statistics  with  it spt .  i 
to  unemploj'ment,  prices,  the  growth  of 
the  GNP,  expenditures  for  new  plant  and 
equipment,  and  many  others,  are  nc: 
only  important  in  themselves  but  may  be 
hijthly  political  and  contentious  is.sues. 

We  have  just  witnes.^ed  men  at  the 
hie!iest  levels  of  government  committing 
criminal  acts  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
an  election.  These  included  burglary, 
bugging,  breaking  and  entering,  perjury 
and  other  acts. 

But  think  h.-iw  much  simpler  it  tnight 
be  to  jigger  the  unemployment  figures 
or  the  cost  of  living  figures  in  a  period 
in  which  there  v.as  a  both"  contested 
ei-'ction.  It  would  be  done  without  re- 
.sorting  to  crime.  While  it  is  a  crime  for 
ci:izens  to  give  false  information  to  then- 
Government,  it  is  not  a  ciime  as  yet  lor 
the  G.nei:nn?i.t  ti  give  false  informaiiun 
to  its  citizens. 
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An  election  could  D?  influenced  or 
vig?ed  without  resorting  to  criminal  f.cts 
merely  by  manipulating  ihe  crucial  fig- 
uies.  The  temptations  fire  even  greater 
thru  re.-orting  to  crim(i|  find  the  conse- 
fii'.cnces  might  v.cil  bo  Jioi-c  widespread. 

For  all  these  rer\sriJ  rce  must  have 
hit,lii\-  co!ni)£Leut  piarcJ)ionals  in  chav^e 
01  the  Governnisnfs  s^tistics.  />nd  one 
way  to  help  insjr.:  l'':u|  is  to  nia!:c  such 
appointinents  subject;  &  the  :.dvice  and 
cnn!;en;  of  the  Senate,^ 

Mr.  President,  I  do  liope  that  the  Scn- 
aie  will  see  fit,  at  long  list,  to  make  this 
man  v.ho  has  an  extremely  important, 
very  .sen-sitlve  post,  .subject  to  conRrma- 
ticn. 

I  think  it  wo'ild  IijI'i  prently  to  provide 
the  baois  for  credibility  and  the  basis 
ior  appointing  peoplC;^  to  this  position 
v.hoare  nualifed. 

Tlie  PRESIDI>fG  bFFICER.  Who 
•  ield?  titne?  t 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  p|rsident.  I  rise  In 
ooposition  to  the  amendment.  I  do  so  on 
two  crrounds:  One  is  thajt  the  amendment 
consists  of  a  provi-ioii  l^iving  to  do  with 
the  ciom.^un  and  the  .nd"isdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Comme|ce.  If  any  such 
recnm.mendation  v.ith  |efereiice  to  the 
Administrator  of  t.'ie  Soeini  and  Econom- 
ic S:ati<:tics  Administration  is  to  come 
before  'his  body,  it  seems  to  me  tliat 
uvic'er  riie  spirit  as  v  cl|  as  tlic  letter  of 
the  Scnrto  ru'es  ihcA  'r  ru^hc  to  ')e  proc- 


'1, 


|ve  o"deiIy  pro- 

^S  that  end  by 

id  approving  an 

S.  2160.  por- 
^1"  iirl.3  6  of  tjie 
id  Safe  Streets 


ieration  given 
to  have  Mera- 
Inv  cansidera- 


e.-^  ;cd  bv.  and  cz^-n  tc5  tin  t^o:'r  Iro 
the  S«^nate  Conir.iittt-e  (in  Commerce. 

It  is  an  invasion  of  4pothcr  commit- 
tee'.? territory  and  Jvisc^ctioT 

If  ws  are  goin;\  to  h 
ccduro.  \V3  are  no*-  serv 
considering,  adopting,  a 
amendment  of  this  kin 

Second,  the  bill  prop 
tends  to  the  amendment 
Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1968. 

The  rtmcndment  proposid  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  tcttJly  inxlrvant, 
totally  alien  to  the  purpoles  of  the  bill, 
and  in  a  totally  different  fjrld  cltceether. 
There  ii."s  not  been  con.s 
to  it.  nor  any  ocportunit; 
bev:i  of  this  body  give  it 
tion. 

Pec:- use  it  is  not  germane  and  hecau.se 
it  is  alien  to  the  purpos*  of  the  bill  as 
proces'-ed  by  the  Judiclfc-y  Committee, 
I  also  on'ose  it.  It  13  on  th  se  tv.o  grounds 
that  I  oopose  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  W:  1  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXRU'RE.  I  yiel  . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  t  ere  any  bill  of 
this  nature  iJending  in  tl  a  Senate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  in  reduced  a  bill 
v^hich  was  referred  to  tie  Post  Office 
and  Civ;!  Service  Commil  ee.  It  has  been 
tiieic  about  a  yenr-and-  -half.  I  talked 
to  tlie  chairman  of  that  ommittee.  and 
.t  is  my  understanding  1  lat  he  has  no 
objec  tion  to  my  offering  i 
ment  here,  and  would  ^t  oppose  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Hav 
hern  held  on  it?  I  am  inclfced  to  support 
it  but  I  do  not  like  the  idf»  of  bypas.sing 
committees. 


any  hearings 


I  thin!:  the  Senator  msy  well  have  an 
tiiucndment  that  has  merit,  so  far  as  its 
final  objective.  But  it  docs  occur  to  me 
that  an.endmenls  of  tliis  nature,  estab- 
lis'iing  an  office  and  requiiing  an  ap- 
IwirAtea  to  be  cor.firmeci,  should  have 
com  :.ittee  consideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  s;.y  to  my  good 
friend  Irom  Arkansas  thr't  the  commit- 
tee hns  been  100  busy  to  hold  hearings. 
Tli^y  li.ive  bf^n  bu.-.}. .  They  liave  had  a 
lot  of  other  thiao's.  They  have  indicated 
i.o  oV'Position  to  this  \A\l.  It  lias  been  be- 
fo-..  i.liem  for  some  time. 

We  did  hold  he:  rinns  on  th;  sub.iort 
1.1..  iter  when  the  head  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau wi)o  i.«-.  undr-r  Mr.  Failor  came  be- 
fore that  committee  for  confi-'mation.  At 
liiat  time,  I  pointed  out  that  hin  .'•uperior 
v.ar>  not  confirmed  and  indicated  that  I 
'louglit  he  should  be.  We  discussed  tlie 
m-itter  at  tiiPt  time  and  made  a  record 
on  it. 

Mr. 
^■:ln^.■ 

Till.- 
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clerk   pro- 


PiTsidcni.     under    the    circum- 
I  witlidiaw  my  amendment. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie 
ai.  undmcnt  is  withdrawn. 

Mi-.  HOBFRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prcsid-mt. 
I  sciici  to  tlie  dt'sic  a  clarifying  amend- 
i;i.->n1.  r.nd  a^k  lor  its  imm?diate  ccn- 
r-icieratJo;''.. 

Ti.e  I'REoIDIxN'G  OFFICER.  The 
iMiitni  moni  v  ill  be  stated. 

The  uG'^istant  Ictisl^dive  clj^k  i.ro- 
r.-rdai  to  rea'i  tj»e  nir.endmcnt. 

?/r.  ROBERT  C.  BrilD.  Mr.  President, 
T  a'ik  u.ianimo'!.';  coinscnt  that  further 
r<.r>.;iri!j  oi  the  m,"ii.-iinort  be  dispensed 
v^iih. 

Tlie  PREoIDINCj  OrF..CEP..  Without 
ob.lcetion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HonEHT  C.  Byhu's  nmondmcut  i:;  as 
foilov.s: 

Iiiiiiifulalely  before  i!ic  quota;io?i  mark.s 
rt  llie  end  ot  ti.e  bill  liisi>rl  the  rollowltig: 
•  The  i)iovl' lon.s  of  sul^sectlcn  (a)  and  (c)  of 
'.e.-tio-i  83;j5  of  tiile  5,  United  States  Code, 
-shall  fipply  CO  n-iy  Indivifiiml  appointed  under 
111)-,  ."-ecilon.". 

^n-.  ROBERT  C.  BVRD.  Mr.  President, 
iho  i-in pose  of  this  amendment  wcdld  be 
to  muke  cle.">r  thrt  subsections  (a>  and 
<  c  >  of  .'section  833r»  of  title  5  of  the  tinitcd 
Staves  Code  would  apply  to  anyone  a.i- 
poiii'ed  under  this  bill. 

Tny  Federal  mandatoiy  retirement  age 
is  age  70.  Thi.s  bill  docs  not  intend  to 
\  ."'ivc  the  application  of  that  law  to  any- 
oi^e  appointed  to  the  ofuce  of  the  Direc- 
torship of  the  FBI.  If  a  pc:-.son  were  to  be 
confirmed  at  age  63  to  this  post,  it  might 
be  argued  that  j:ince  the  office  under  this 
legisialion  v.ould  carry  a  10-year  term, 
that  that  section  of  title  V  would  have 
been  wcived  by  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

The  amendment  is  merely  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  does  not 
waive  the  mandatory  retirement  age  for 
a  Director  who  i.$  appointed  to  the  FBI. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire  Ques- 
t'on  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESfDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The    ascisir.nt    legislative 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimou.'  consent  that  the  order 
f"r  the  ciuorum  r^Vi  he  re-cinded. 

The  I'RESIDIN'G  OFrTCEF.  Wilhovt 
obioction.  it  is  so  oidcvd. 

yir.  KRUSKA.  Mr.  Pr-sidcnt.  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  eflect  of  thi.^ 
lun.'iidment  is  limited  to  the  impact  of 
tliis  bil' ;  th.it  in  sub.sections  <  1 »  ajid  <  c  > 
01  section  C335  of  title  5  of  the  Code  there 
is  buiii,  in  ths  rir-lit  ;'nd  privilege  in  the 
F  erident  to  wai\e  the  age  of  retiremer.t 
at  reaching  70  years  of  age. 

Do  I  correctly  understand— and  I 
addres.-;  this  o.ue.>tion  to  the  Senator  Iron; 
West  Virgin'  —that  the  President's  right 
to  sr.^nt  a  waiver  of  mandatory  retire- 
nsnt  at  the  ace  of  70  is  still  preserved 
under  that  general  statute  .> 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  see  no  objection  to  the  adoption  cf 
t;hs  amendment,  and  I  shall  favor  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (M/. 
M:;T.!E^aAUM).  The  question  is  on  ayrec- 
in?  to  the  amendment. 

'liie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  Question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
tiilrd  reading  of  the  bill. 

-he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  ihird  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  lime. 

iiic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
liavin-;  been  read  the  tliird  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

'Ihc  assistant  lesialaLive  clerk  called 
the  ruil. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annour.co 
thai  the  Sentitor  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh»,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
BiDLE>,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon",  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHURCH',  the  Senator  from  Mis.si-.'.ip- 
pi  '.'Vlr.  E.^sTLAND>,  the  Senator  from 
Noiih  Carolina  iMr.  Srvin',  tiie  Senator 
rvom  Aikansas  (Mr.  FiiLBRicuxi,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  GnAVED,  the 
Senr.tor  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Hughes',  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouye»,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovEHK),  tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota 
<Mr.  MoNr.\LE>.  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
con'^in  (Mr.  Ni::.EON>,  and  the  S.inator 
from  California  '  Mr.  Cranston  i  are  nec- 
essariJy  a'osent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoiUi:e  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AmEN>,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Eei.lmon', 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett •, 
the  Senator  Irom  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook). 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolei, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dom- 
enici>,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMXNicK".  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
( Mr.  GoLuwAiEn  • ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms >,  tlie 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwoodi, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young),  are  necessarily  absent. 
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I  also  announce  that  tlie  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMEMici") ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

I  fuither  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurneyj  is  ab- 
sent to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  relative. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


|No.  458  Leg.l 

YEAS- 70 

Aboiire/k 

H.-iskell 

Null  a 

Allen 

Hatfield 

Pastnre 

BMtlett 

Hathawiiy 

Pefirsou 

Beall 

Hollinirs 

Pell 

Bent«t!i 

Hruska 

PrO.vmive 

Biden 

Huddlestoi» 

Randolph 

Brock 

Humphrey 

Ribicoff 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Roth 

Buckley 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

BurdiCk 

•Tohnstou 

ficoit,  Huyli 

B^Td. 

Kenned; 

Scott, 

Harry  F.,  J 

-.    Long 

William  L 

Byrd,  Robert 

C.  Magnuson 

Spark  man 

C»se 

Mansfield 

SiennU 

Chilei 

Matbias 

Stevens 

Clark 

McClellan 

Stevenson 

Cottou 

McClurc 

Svmingtoii 

Curtis 

McGee 

raft 

Ea&letou 

Mciutyre 

Talinadge 

rannin 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Fong 

MetzenbPiim 

To*rer 

Gnflia 

Montoya 

Tur.npr 

Hart 

Muss 

Welcker 

Hnrti:? 

Miiskie 

NAYS— 0 

Willlaus 

NOT  VOTING 

30 

A  ike  11 

Dole 

Heln  s 

Baker 

Domenici 

HuRhes 

Bajh 

Domlnick 

luoiiye 

Bel'!>:0!i 

Eastland 

McOovf.ii 

Bennett 

Ervin 

Mondale 

Bible 

Fulbrigh: 

N'tliMJn 

Cannot'. 

Gold  W.I  Itr 

Packwood 

Church 

Gravel 

Percy 

cook 

Giirnev 

Sltifford 

Cranston 

Hl.ll;*U 

Youns 

So  the  bill   (S.  2106 >    was  passed,  as 

follow.s; 

S.  2106 

Aa  act  to  amend   title  VI  of   t'.ie   Oiniiiljus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  a  10-year  term  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Be  it  enacted  b.v  the  Senate  and  Hoiis'P 
of  RepresentatU'es  of  the  Uniied  States  of 
America  in  Co^igress  assembled.  That  section 
1101  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Stree's  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  after  the  section  designation  and  by 
adding  at  i;ie  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual appointment  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
after  June  1,  1973,  the  term  of  service  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  be  ten  years.  A  Director  may  not 
serve  more  than  one  ten-year  term.  The  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (a)-(c)  of  section  8335 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply 
to  any  individual  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Mr.  MOSS  was  recognized. 

3klr.  MOSS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

CXX 2U9— PjM-t  25 


ELIMINATION  OF  ANNUITY  REDUC- 
TION FOR  SURVIVING  SPOUSE  AN- 
NUITY PURPOSES— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  S.  628.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
s^ideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Met- 
ZKNBAV-M ' .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

Tiie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
ameiidments  of  tiie  House  to  the  bill  (S.  628) 
to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  annuity  red'.icticn 
made,  in  order  to  provide  a  surviving  spouse 
•vltli  an  annuity,  during  periods  when  the 
.Tunuitant  is  not  married  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  U> 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  iheii-  re- 
spective Hotises  thii  repor'.  sig'..ed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  conferee.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFIICER.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 
Conference  Rii-onx    (S.  Rept.  No.  93-1241) 

The  coiiunittec  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  ol  the  two  Hous>e.s  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  biU  (S.  C28) 
10  amend  chapter  BJ  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  annuity  reduction 
made,  in  order  to  provide  a  surviving  spouse 
with  an  annuity,  during  periods  when  the 
anntiitant  is  not  married,  ha\lng  met,  after 
lull  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  foilows; 

Tliat  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  tlie  amendment  of  the  Hou.se  to  tl:e 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  ssime  wU:i 
Kii  amendment  ns  follov/s:  In  lien  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  hy  the  Hotue 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

That  section  8339  (.1)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "An  annuity  which  is 
reduced  under  this  subsection  or  any  similar 
prior  provision  of  law  shall,  for  each  full 
month  duriitg  which  a  retired  employee  or 
Member  is  not  married,  be  recomputed  and 
paid  as  It  the  annuity  had  not  been  so  re- 
duced. Upon  remarriage  of  the  retired  em- 
ployee or  Member,  the  annuity  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  same  percentage  reductions 
which  were  in  effect  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
.■^hall  apply  to  anntiities  which  commence 
Ijefore.  en,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  but  no  Increase  in  annuity  shall 
be  paid  for  any  period  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

And  tlie  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  nnier.d- 
ir.ei-.t  to  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

Gale  W.  McGrE. 

QUENTIN   BTTRDICK. 

Ted  Stevens, 
Manapers  on  the  Part  of  the  Semite. 
Thaddeus  J.  DrLSKi, 
Datid  N.  Hendehsok, 
Do&iuncK  V.  Daniels. 
Jerome  R.  Waloie, 
Lawrence  J.  Hocan, 
Managers  oc   the  Part  of  t'le  Ilctse, 


JutsT  Expi^anatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conehience 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.'-e 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  oa  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S 
628)  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  annuity  re- 
duction made,  in  order  to  provide  a  stu-viv- 
iiiii  hpoiise  with  an  annuity,  during  periods 
•.shen  tlie  annuitant  is  not  married,  submit 
llie  following  joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  tlie  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  ol 
tlie  action  agreed  upon  by  the  maitagers  and 
recommended  in  tiie  accompanying  coulti- 
ence  report: 

The  Hotise  amendinents  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  alier  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a 
new  title  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  Senate 
disagreed  to  the  Honoe  amendments. 

T!ie  coinmiitee  of  conrerenoe  recomn'.eud-s 
tliat  tlie  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text 
of  the  bill,  with  an  aiiiendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bill.  The  contmittee  of  conference  also 
recommends  that  tUe  House  recede  from  its 
amendment  to  tlie  title  of  the  bill. 

The  differences  between  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill,  the  House  amendment,  and  the 
amendment  agreed  to  iii  lonierence  are  noted 
belo.v. 

FM.MiVATIO??   OF  ANNUTFY   REllt  CTION  FOR   S.B- 
VIVING   SnOISE  ANNUITV   PURPOSES 

Senate  bUl 

Tl'.o  f.i-&i  section  of  the  Se:ia:e  bill 
uTr.euded  section  833'*  ()>  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  eliminate  for  anv 
mouth  during  which  an  annuitant  is  not 
mursied  the  reduction  in  annuity  that  a  re- 
tiiing  employee  or  Member  accepts  upon 
retiremetit  lit  order  to  provide  sun-ivor  ben- 
efits for  his  or  her  spouse.  If  the  annuitant 
subsequently  remarried  his  or  her  annuity 
again  wov.ld  have  been  reduced  in  accord- 
ance wlih  the  percenta^;e  reductions  speci- 
ned  iiv  sei.tion  8339  (ji. 

Hoiiie  (imeudjncnt 

Si-b<ection  (e)  of  the  first  sect:o!i  of  tlie 
House  amendment  repealed  section  8339  (J( 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  effect  of 
repealing  section  8339  (jt  -.vould  have  been 
to  eliminate  from  the  law  those  provi>lo)i-> 
v.hich  now  require  a  reduction  in  the  anut:- 
vy  of  a  rethlng  employee  or  Member  who 
desires  to  provide  an  annuity  for  his  or  her 
surviving  spouse  and  those  provisions  which 
liow  permit  a  retiring  employee  or  Member 
to  deny  his  or  her  spouse  entitlement  to  a 
survivor  annuity.  Thus,  an  automatic  an- 
nnitv  would  have  tjeen  provided  for  a  sur- 
viving spouse  without  aiiy  red\;riion  in  ti.e 
reiiring  employee's  annuity. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  fir.-t  section  of  tlie 
House  amendment  amended  section  8341  (a) 
of  title  5  by  eliminating  the  definitions  of 
the  terms  "widow  and  widower"  and  sul>sti- 
tuting  in  lieu  thereof  a  definition  of  the 
term  "spouse".  Tlie  effect  of  the  House 
amendment  w^oald  have  been  to  require  any 
.surviving  spouse  of  an  employee.  Member, 
or  annuitant,  including  a  .spouse  to  v.hom  an 
atuit'itant  was  married  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement, to  have  been  married  to  the  em- 
ployee. Member,  or  armuitant  for  at  least 
one  year  immediately  l>efore  the  death  of 
the  employee.  Member,  or  annuitant,  or  to 
be  the  parent  of  issue  by  that  marriage,  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  entitlement  u>  a  our- 
vivor  annuity. 

The  first  section  of  the  Hou.^e  bill  al^o 
coiitalned  numerous  conforming  ameud- 
ments  to  the  retirement  provisions  of  title  5 
which  were  necessitated  by  the  two  sub- 
stanvive  amendmeMts  di.s':'\m>.ed  ab9ve. 
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ConfcTcnce  s= 
The  conference 
the  same  as  the  Senate 
inates  the  annuity 
spouse    benefits    only 
which  the  annuitant  is 
ever,  the  substitute  pro 
marriage  of  the  retired 
his  or  her  annuity  shal 
same  percentage  redu 
effect  at  tlie  time  of  ret 
sion  takes  cognizance  o 
mutants   who   retired 
1962.  were  subject  to  hi 
for  survivor  annuity  pur 
agreed   that   the   annuit 
remarries  after  having  hi 
stored    to    the    full    sing 
again   be   reduced   by   ti 
formula   that   was   in   e 
his  or  her  retirement. 
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EFTECTIV 

Senate 
Section  2  of  the  Senat 
the  amendment  made  bv^the 
the   bill   shall   apply 
monthly  payments  of  anr 
for  any  month  commenc^ 
date   of   enactment   of 
amendment  would  be  a^^licable 
nuity.  regardless  of  its  co 
no  Increase  in  such  ann 
the  application  of  the  aniend 
paid   for   any   month 
the  date  of  enactment 


meat 
amendment  pro- 


Hottse  ameiii 
Section  2  of  the  Hous 
vided  for  the  recomputat  on  of  annuities  of 
present  retirees  and  su  viving  spouses  in 
accordance  with  the  am'  ndments  made  by 
the  first  section  of  the  :  louse  amendment. 
In  addition,  annuities  we  e  pro\  ided  for  the 
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bstitute 

Is  substantially 
(ill  In  that  it  ellm- 
lon  for  surviving 
months    during 
not  married.  How- 
Ides  that  upon  re- 
^ployee  or  Member, 
be  reduced  by  the 
s  which   were  in 
me!it.  This  provi- 
tlie  fact  that  an- 
or   to   October    11. 
er  reduction  rates 
OSes.  The  conferees 
of  a   retiree  who 
or  her  annuity  re- 
e-life    rate   should 
?;a!ne    percentage 
t  at   tilt   time  of 
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n  xt 


ill 

bill  provided  that 

first  section  of 

with    respect    to 

lities  that  are  paid 

on  or  after  the 

Act.    Thus,    the 

to  any  an- 

menciiig  date,  but 

ity  resulting  from 

ment  would  be 

nclng  prior   to 


coi  inie 


did  not  have  the 
provide  annuities 
!.  Section  2  of  the 


spouses  of  retirees  who 
opportunity  or  failed  to 
for  their  surviving  spoua 
House  amendment  furthel  provided  that  no 
annuity  or  annuity  increi  se  resulting  from 
the  application  of  that  se(  tion  shall  be  paid 
for  any  period  before  the  late  of  enactment 
of  the  Act,  or  the  comme  icing  date  of  an- 
nuity, whichever  is  later. 

Conference  sut  \titute 
The  conference  substlt'  te  provides  that 
the  amendment  made  by  tiie  Act  shall  apply 
to  any  annuity,  regardless  it  Its  commencing 
date,  but  no  Increase  In  such  annuity  re- 
sulting from  the  appllcat:  sn  of  the  amend- 
ment shall  be  paid  for  any  month  com- 
mencing prior  to  the  dat  '  of  enactment  of 
the  Act. 

Gale  W.   McGee, 

QtJENTIN    BURDICK. 

Ted  Ste\4ns. 
Managers  on  the  Pirt  of  the  Senate. 

THADDEtrf    J.    DULSKI, 


David  N 


Dominic  :  V.  Daniels. 


Jerome 


1.  Waldie, 


Lawrenc  :  J.  Hocan. 
Managers  on  the  ]  art  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  P:  »sident,  the  dis- 
agreement over  S.  62t  arose  when  the 
House  of  Representati  es  amended  the 
Senate-passed  bill  to  i  liminate  entirely 
the  reduction  made  in  a  retired  Federal 
employee's  annuity  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  surviving  spouse  The  original  or 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  simply  pro- 
vided for  restoration  >f  the  single  full 
life  annuity  in  period  of  nonmarriage, 
as,  for  instance,  whei]  the  annuitant  is 
preceded  in  death  by  I  ,  spouse,  thus  ob 
viating  the  need  for  i  surviving  .spouse 
benefit. 

The  difference  in  colt,  in  terms  of  the 
unfunded  liability  to  ■  Ihe  Civil  Service 


Henderson, 


Retirement  Fund,  was  considerable.  The 
House  version,  presented  without  benefit 
of  hearings,  would  have  added  an  esti- 
mated $5.8  billion  to  that  liability,  to  be 
amortized  over  30  years. 

The  conferees  having  met.  the  House 
managers  have,  as  the  statement  of  man- 
agers says,  agreed  to  a  substitute  which 
is  in  essence  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill 
in  that  it  eliminates  the  annuity  reduc- 
tion only  for  months  during  which  the 
annuitant  is  not  married.  The  language 
of  the  bill  has  been  clarified,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  level  of  reduction  in 
circumstances  where  an  annuitant  sub- 
sequently remarries. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  adoption  of  the 
corifcrenco  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TIME     LIMITATION     AGREEMENT- 
CONFERENCE     REPORT    ON     H.R. 

il537 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  liom  Utah  yield  to  me 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  retain  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  is 
now  calling  up  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  11537.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure>  has  indicated 
that  he  will  make  a  motion  to  recommit 
that  conference  report  and  v.ill  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  such  motion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  witli  the  un- 
derstanding that  such  vote  will  not  occur 
until  tomorrow,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion on  the  conference  report  of  40  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
McClure  and  Mr.  Mo.ss;  a  time  limita- 
tion on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
of  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  form,  and 
that  the  conference  report  be  called  up 
immediately  following  the  close  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  at  this  time  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays,  which  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  going  to  ask  for  on 
tomorrow.  The  Senators  may  be  a  little 
busy  elsewhere  in  the  morning  at  that 
hour. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  at  this  time  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  recommit  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufflcient 
.second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator wish  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  adoption  of  his  conference  report 
nl.so? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity 
of  that  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  CURRENT 
ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  deepen- 
ing economic  difficulties,  the  hopes 
aroused  by  summitry,  and  President 
Ford's  soon-to-be-armounced  "new  eco- 
nomic program"  makes  it  important  to 
assess  the  current  economic  situation  in 
light  of  aU  the  "talk." 

At  the  outset,  the  areas  of  agreement 
should  be  determined.  There  seems  to  be 
almost  total  imanimity  in  four  areas  of 
discussion:  First.  Our  economic  crisis  is 
a  product  of  a  decade  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic events  and  it  is  pure  fantasy  to 
expect  any  program  to  give  immediate 
relief:  second,  some  form  of  tax  relief 
for  those  who  liave  been  hit  hardest  by 
inflation  is  required ;  third,  an  expanded 
public  service  program  to  offset  possibk 
increa.ses  in  unemployment  resulting 
from  restrictive  fiscal  and  monetary 
measures  will  be  needed;  and  fourth, 
some  sort  of  credit  allocation  system  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  relief  for  the 
housing  industry. 

Policy  decisions  in  the  areas  of  agree- 
ment will  most  likely  be  Inflationary  un- 
less fairly  dramatic  countermeasures  ar..- 
taken.  So  far  no  specific  countermeasures 
have  been  proposed  to  offset  these  infla- 
tionary pressures,  other  than  general 
statements  about  large  budget  cuts.  To- 
morrow the  adm;nistration  will  present 
its  specific  proposals  to  this  Congress  and 
the  Nation.  It  ii  fundamental  for  any 
viable  economic  program  to  adopt  poli- 
cies that  will  minimize  any  inflationary 
or  recessionary  consequences  but  yet 
yield  widespread  benefits  to  a  maximum 
number  of  individuals  and  interest 
groups. 

This  goal  can  only  be  achieved  by  full- 
scale  attack  on  prices,  unemployment,  in- 
terest rates,  and  energy  shortages.  If  this 
goal  is  to  be  reached  economic  policy 
must  transcend  the  areas  of  agreement. 
I  believe  that  the  following  economic 
measures  will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to 
have  a  viable  anti-inflation  counterreces- 
sion  program:  First.  Selective  wage, 
price,  and  profit  control.  Second.  A  vig- 
orous antitrust  policy  and  elimination  of 
regulation  which  restrain  competition. 
Third.  A  noninflationary  reduction  of  in- 
terest rates.  Fourth.  A  reemphasis  of 
Project  Independence  and  its  coordina- 
tion with  the  international  energy 
situation. 

Without  question  the  most  contro- 
versial measure  is  wage,  price  and  profit 
controls.  Presently,  a  small  but  distinct 
minority  of  economists  support  such 
controls.  Senator  Mansfield  spoke  out 
for  controls  at  the  Economic  Summit 
Conference.  His  perceptiveness  has  been 
proven  in  the  last  week  by  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  unemployment,  a  crashing 
stock  market,  and  an  early  frost  that  has 
cut  short  growing  seasons  for  many  key 
crops. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  eco- 
nomic indicators  that  required  the  Nixon 
administration  to  impose  controls  in 
1971 — an  unemployment  rate  of  6  per- 
cent and  an  inflation  rate  of  4  percent, 
certainly  a  moderate  inflation  rate  com- 
r-ared  to  our  current  rate  of  12  percent. 
Our  present  soaring  unemployment  rates 
are  equally  disturbing.  Friday,  October 
4,  the  Labor  Department  announced  that 
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ill  September  ui:employmcnt  iiU'.ea.^ei 
bv  438,000  persons,  pushing  the  unem- 
plo.vjuent  rate  from  5.4  percent  to  5.8 
percent.  This  is  the  largest  one  month 
Increase  since  Januaiy.  when  the  unem- 
o'.oyment  rate  climbed  io  5.2  percent  due 
to  the  effect.5  of  tiie  .■Nra'i  oil  embargo. 
Today  there  are  over  5.}  million  unem- 
ployed and  this  burdeii  of  ut^.employ- 
ineiit  falls  disproportionately  on  the  ln- 
bor  force.  The  ro!t-5lructioi>  inditstry.' 
uaeniployn'.ent  rate  stands  r.t  12.4  per- 
cent, the  highest  in  4  years.  Lli.e  collar 
\>.oikers  are  suffering  almost  7  percen' 
unemplojTnent  while  unskilled  workers 
unemployment  rnte  stands  at  over  10 
percent.  A  recession  is  a  f'.ill-fledj,fd.  de- 
pression for  tlip  L.eniis'.'.Ulcd  and  lui- 
s'.:illed.  Oi;r  effort.s  to  reduce  iivflatii;  ■;  ai  v' 
leading  to  enormous  hardLhips  for  mil- 
hons.  An  economic  ijrourani  miist  hold 
prices  in  check  and  ixduce  itnemploy- 
menr.  This  i.s  why  demands  for  controls 
will  surely  increase  as  uncrnploymenr 
climbs  and  inflationary  pressures  per- 
sist. There  are  several  foiccs  whicli  will 
result  in  a  continued  u,}<.vard  pres^uie  on 
prices.  Ne.v  wai„o  demands  of  labor,  likel;. 
increases  in  food  prices  because  of  the 
midwest  drought,  the  recent  high  -.vholc- 
sale  price  intrea.ses  \U'»ich  gentitill.'.  lake 
2  to  3  months  to  v.oik  into  the  CM^umci 
Price  Index,  -.utd  indications  that  thr 
price  of  impcrted  oil  will  be  iiure;'.'-f'd. 
make  any  drop  m  ilx'  Coiisumei-  Price  In- 
dex unlikely. 

The  probable  Jntrease.<  in  uiieniploy- 
ment  and  inflation  rates  r.iiso  L\\o  criti- 
cal questions:  Firbt.  Wi'l  tlie»c  economic 
pressures  overcome  the  national  distaste 
for  wage-price-piofii-  cortrols  and  brin^ 
a  call  for  such  controls:  Second.  Are  con- 
trols effective  in  reducing  inflation  rates. 

Tlie  first  question  is  easier  to  answer 
than  the  second.  It  seems  certain  that 
economic  realities  v.ill  force  the  President 
to  endorse  controls  sooner  or  later.  The 
results  of  phase  2  demonstrate  tlie  short 
run  effectiveness  of  controls.  The  long- 
run  effects  of  controls  are  open  to  con- 
siderable controversy.  But  I  believe  to 
adopt  controls  now  means  fewer  controls 
£>nd  duration  of  controls  for  a  shorter 
time.  If  the  ecoi'.omic  crisis  is  permitted 
to  deepen,  controls  will  be  requiied  for 
many  months  and  they  will  be  wide- 
spread controls  ralher  than  selective 
controls. 

Therefore.  I  propose  serious  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  selective  wage, 
price  and  profit  controls  embracing  those 
sectors  of  the  economy  characterized  by 
concentrated  power,  such  as  health  care, 
and  oil  industries. 

The  above  proposal  i.s  a  consequence  of 
tlje  concentrations  of  private  economic 
power  which  ha\e  enabled  some  sectors 
of  the  economy  to  insulate  themselves 
from  the  influence  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies.  Wage  and  price  controls  can  deal 
vith  these  market  imperfections  in  the 
.siiort  term.  In  the  long  run  the  deregula- 
tion of  the  Government  and  vigorous  an- 
titrust action  would  eliminate  many  of 
the  devices  responsible  for  these  concen- 
iraiions  of  economic  power.  A  list  from 
the  Economic  Summit  Conference  of 
sotne  32  areas  of  actions  provides  direc- 
tion for  any  attack  against  concentra- 
tion-, of  economic  ix)  .•  er  and  the  Govern- 


ment regulations  that  sustain  prices  at 
artificially  high  levels. 

Therefore,  I  propose  a  call  for  vigor- 
ous antiti-ust  action  against  monopolistic 
practices,  the  elimination  of  Government 
regulations  that  interfere  with  competi- 
tion and  lead  to  increased  prices  or  other- 
wise  give  the  economy  nu  inflntion-'^v: 
bias. 

A'ucli  of  t!>e  dis-'^us'^ic'ri  ••'1  tlic  Ecn- 
nomic  S'.minat  Co):feren"e  ctnitcied  en 
iT'.terest  rates.  The  business  rcLtor  If.bcr. 
bankins.  industry,  and  the  housing  in- 
dustiy.  all  feel  ihat  hi;h  iuttre«t  rate> 
nre  at  the  heart  of  their  economic  prob- 
lems. A  policy  sho'.:ld  he  devt^loped  m  hicli 
-.vil!  reduce  interest  rptes  whilo  minim.i?- 
r-.s  the  po.5iible  inflatioi'.iuv  prc-.'^.sures  of 
;uca  rction.  Fundamental  to  i:ny  at- 
tempt at  reducing  intevesi  rates  is  a  rc- 
diicticn  in  fh^;  deficit  II  is  true  that 
hud.TCt  b;;laf!cing  will  have  little  i:npaci 
on  ir.fiinion  rates,  but  it  will  reduce  pres- 
su'-ps  in  the  cedit  mp.rkot  apd  briny 
interest  rate';  donn.  .Balani".ng  the 
budget  sliould  be  achieved  by  cuts  in  the 
doftn.-e  bud^'.c-t  and  by  enc-cfing  rcvcnue- 
rnising  tax  reform.  Four  billion  dollars 
in  revenue  could  be  raised  through 
elimination  of  tiie  oil  depletion  allow- 
;ince  and  tiie  interest  charge  deduction 
on  consutner  credit.  An  increase  of  the 
mhiim'.im  tare  and  capital  gains  X^< 
■".ould  yield  riioiher  $2  billion.  A  surtax 
for  families  above  a  certain  income-tax 
l?ve1  cou'd  raise  substantially  more. 

T;  i..  important  also  to  develop  a  way 
in  whi'-h  th.e  credit  activities  of  certain 
FedFiil  r:ancies:  that  ir,.  Exim  Bank. 
PHMA.  et  ceiera.  can  be  integrated  into 
monetary  and  fiscal  pclic.v  and  overall 
d'^bi  mar-igement.  La<t  year  the  de- 
bud'-tted  agencies  had  a  total  ciedit  de- 
mand of  S21  billion,  or  31  peirent  of  all 
credit  and  equity  market  activity.  This 
ilUistiate^  the  extent  of  Gjvernir.ent 
credit  acti\ity  in  private  financial  mar- 
kets. What  is  critical  is  that  tliis  activity 
i.-i  not  well  coordinated  wtlT  monetaiy  and 
fiscal  policy. 

Tlierefore,  I  propose  a  reduction  in 
interest  rates  to  be  achieved  by  balanc- 
ing the  budget  through  tax  reform  and 
defen.se  cuts,  adoption  of  a  program  to 
account  for  tiie  credit  activities  of  de- 
budgeted agencies,  and  finall,--  to  endor.se 
a  6-perccnt  annual  growth  rite  in  the 
money  supply. 

In  many  quarters  the  "real  economic 
threat  '  is  the  sudden  and  mas.  ivc  trans- 
fers ci"  ".ealth  to  the  oil-exporting  conn- 
tries.  This  phenomenon  three  tens  tlie 
global  economy  and  the  very  economic 
survival  of  some  countries,  for  example, 
Italy  and  India.  With  this  backdrop  a 
program  for  the  development  of  alter- 
nati\e  sources  of  energy  should  receive 
emergency  status.  This  should  be  joined 
by  an  allout  program  of  energy  conser- 
vation. A  consei-vatiou  program  could 
depend  on  volimtary  measures  and  on 
taxation  designed  to  limit  energy  con- 
sumption. Tlie  possibilities  of  a  tax  break 
or  energy  stamp  for  the  poor  to  offset 
the  regressiveness  of  the  rapid  price  in- 
creases of  fuel  should  be  examined.  But. 
to  be  certain  of  equity,  mandatory  lim- 
its on  consumption  should  be  set. 

The  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  put  forward  specific  plans  for  shar- 


iig  its  o'.vn  fuel  with  tl:ofe  who  will  be 
affected  e'.en  more  severely  by  the  neces- 
oity  for  energj-  conservation. 

Therefore.  I  propose  increased  empha- 
sis on  Project  Independence  and  the  iii- 
ternaiional  energr.'  crisis.  We  niu-t  ac- 
tively seek  cooperation  and  coordination 
ot  action  ol  all  enerciy  dellcient  nations. 

^'r.  P'.esidcnt.  if  we  are  to  reduce  lU'.- 
riiiplcynient  and  at  the  same  lime  con- 
trol inflation,  the  n-ea-uvc^  I  have  pro- 
posed are  es.sential  to  any  ai'.tiinflaticu 
countr-vrecession  proerfim. 

Mr.  President.  I  ;■  ieid  the  fioor 

-  II  >,    mucuma  III    I 

OhOKR  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
D  AM.  TOMOPRO'.V 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.-',  lent. 
I  a^k  inianimcus  con-er.t  that  whiii  the 
Senate  comoletes  it?  bu.^iness  today,  it 
stand  in  adiouriinient  until  the  hour  cf 
9  a.m.  tomorrow . 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFKICEa.  Wuhont 
objection,  it  i.-  ro  ordcied. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGMTION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS McCLURE.  GRIFFIN.  BUCK- 
LEY. MANSFIELD.  AND  DESIGNAT- 
ING A  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANS- 
.^CTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  a.-^k  ur.au:- 
nious  consent  that  alter  tlie  two  leader> 
or  their  designees  ha'.e  been  recogiii^ect 
under  the  standing  order  tomorrow,  the 
joilowing  Senators  be  recognized,  eacli 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  in  li.c 
order  stated:  Me.ssit.  McCli^re.  Griffin. 
Buckley,  and  Mansfield:  after  wliicl'. 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  oi 
routine  morning  i3U.>iness  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes,  wiili  statements  therein 
limited  to  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblectien.  it  is  so  oidered. 


ORDER  I- OR  RECOGNITION  C'^' 
SENATOR  MOSS  TOMORROW  TO 
CALL  UP  THE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  ll.">37 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  P;esid.^iU. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  routine  moniing  busine.--> 
tomorrow,  the  Senator  from  Utah  <M:-. 
Moss'  be  recognized  for  the  purpose  ci 
calling  up  the  conference  report  on  H.R 
11537.  in  connection  with  which  an 
e!^;reement  has  already  been  entered 
Into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  tiie 
disposition  of  the  conference  report  or. 
H.R.  11537.  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  ccmmunications 
le?i.slation.  H.R.  12993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With.oi.t 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  tlie  roll. 

Tiie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  R015ERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Piesident. 
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I  ask  unanimous  cons  nt  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  O  STICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei  ed. 


ORDER  FOR  THEt  RECOGNITION 
OP  SENATOR  HAI^Y  F.  BYRD,  JR., 
ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"^D.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  cons  nt  that  the  name 
of  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byr  ,  Jr.,  be  included 
among  the  list  of  tl  ose  Senators  for 
whom  recognition  i  being  granted 
tomorrow,  and  I  wa  ild  ask  tliat  Mr. 
Byrd's  name  follow  fhe  name  of  Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  Cf'FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordej  'd. 


RECE  VE 


DF     THE     TWO 
A  MESSAGE 
OF    THE 


FREE   DENT 


JOINT     MEETING 
HOUSES  TO 
FROM    THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYJD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chai  •  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  in  m  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Ifouse  Concurrent 
Resolution  658. 

The  PRESIDING  CtTICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  Ause  Concurrent 
Resolution  658.  whicliiwas  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Con.  RA.  658 

Resohed  hy  tlie  HousMof  Rcprrsrntatii-cs 
(the  Senate  concurrinA ,  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Conpress  asseilble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representmlves  on  Tuesday. 
October  8,  1974,  at  4  p.m.lror  the  purpose  of 
receiving  sxich  communlcltlons  as  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Stal%  shall  be  pleased 
to  make   to   them. 


Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR 
I  ask  unanimous  consem  1 
proceed  to  the  immedis  .e  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resoli  lion. 

The  PRESIDING  OF  TCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immedis  te  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolv  tion? 

There  being  no  objec  ion,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  tcj  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resiution  iH.  Con. 
Res.  658)   was  agreed  ti  . 


progr; M 


Mr.    ROBERT   C.    B 
dent,   the  Senate   will 
hour  of  9  a.m.  tomorrofc' 
leaders    or    their   desi^ees 
recognizee  under  the  st 


ROUS 


RD.    Mr.   Presi- 

convene   at   the 

After  the  two 

have    been 

nding  order,  the 


following  Senators  will  be  recognized, 
each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Mansfield;  after 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  2  minutes. 

At  the  c  inclusion  of  routine  morning 
business  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11537  under  a  time  limitation 
agreement.  There  is  a  limitation  on  time 
for  debate  of  40  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided.  There  is  a  limitation  on  debata- 
ble motions  and  appeals  of  10  minutes 
each.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  <Mr.  McClure)  has  already  in- 
dicated that  he  will  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  conference  report.  The 
yeas  and  nays  ha\e  already  been  ordered 
on  such  motion  to  recommit.  Hence  a 
rollcail  \ote  should  occur  tomorrow 
morning  at  around  llie  hour  of  10:30  a.m. 
give  or  Lake. 

Mr.  President,  also  on  tomorrow,  upon 
the  disposition  of  that  conference  re- 
port, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12993.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act.  It  is 
al.so  possible  that  on  tomorrow  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  campaign  reform 
bill  will  be  called  up:  and  certainly  with- 
in the  next  day  or  .so  the  Senate  would 
hope  to  be  in  position  to  take  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, and  also  the  bill  making  supple- 
mental  appropriations. 

So  yoa-and-nay  votes  are  expected  to 
occur  daily. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  ad.iourinent  until 
9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5:36 
p.m  .  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day, October  8,  1974.  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  October  7,  1974: 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
Marshall  K   Phillips      Arthur  E.  Ladley,  Jr. 
Paul  Nlchlporuk  Jack  E.  Coulter 

James  I.  Doughty  Richard  T.  Brower 

Kenneth  A.  Long  Raymond  J.  Copln 

Henry  Lohmann  Verne  E.  Cox 


Robert  B.  Bacon  Leon  T.  Danklewlcz 

Philip  J.  Danahy  Robert  L.Cook 
Joseph  A.  McDonough, Leo  Jordan 

Jr.  Howard  M.  Velllette 

WUllam  C.  Nolan  Arthur  E.  Oerken 

George  H.  Wagner  Howard  B.  Thorsen 

Billy  E.  Richardson  Robert  E.  Larson 

Albert  C.  Tingley,  Jr.  Charles  A.  Biondo 

James  A.  Wilson  Charles  A.  Millradt 

Beverly  V.  Billingslea  Charles  Leddy 

Nelson  G.  Emory  Edward  W.  Murphy 

Rlch.^rd  K.  Simonds  Thomas  C.  Lutton 

Joseph  P.  Dawley  John  J.  Dirschel.  Jr. 

Jack  E.  Buitermore  George  E  Walton 

Rex  R.  Morgan  William  J.  Bickford 

Vicior  R.  Robillard  Henry  Suski 

Arnold  M.  Danielsea  Richard  L.  Brown 

Robert  T.  Getman  Frederick  P.  Herzberg, 
Norman  E  Fernald  Jr. 

Frank  J.  Dierseii  Herbert  H.  H.  Kothe 

Henry  N.  Helcesen  James  M.  Fournler 

Gordon  D.  Hall  Stephen  J.  Dasovlch 

James  C.  Knight  Roljert  L.  Johanson 

Maynard  J.  Fontaine  Alan  D.  Breed 

Merrill  K,  Wood  Kenneth  R. 
David  B.  FJanagan  Depperman 

Henry  Haugen  Edward  F.  Lewis 

Da'  id  1 .  Green  Edmund  J.  Spillane, 
Charles  B  Glass  Jr. 

WiDiam  N.  Spence  Robert  H  Overton  III 

Kenneth  W.  For.slund  John  M.  Duke.  Jr. 

Irvin  W.  1  Indemuth  John  W.  Duenzl 

James  E.  Ferguson  Floyd  D.  Hxinter 

Joseph  L.  Cobiirn,  Jr.  John  B.  Frlel 
In  the  Navy 

Capt.  John  J.  O'Connor.  Chaplain  Corps, 
US  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  subject  to  qualification 
therefor   as   provided   by   law. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  (Navy  Enlisted 
Scientific  Education  Program)  graduates  for 
permanent  appKJintment  to  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Dixon,  Kenneth  W  Parmenter,  Mark  T. 
Freisthler.  William  E.  Wllklns,  Charles  F. 
McDonough,  Richard  F. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  OfE- 
cer  Training  Corps)  graduates  fcv  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  9b.>ond  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Marine  Corps,  subjeet  to  the 
qu.ilifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Andrews,  Robert  M.  Graham.  Richard  A. 
Clark.  James  R.  Hall,  Robert  M. 

Ford.  Barry  M. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  fo}lowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corps)  graduate  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  &s  provided  by  law: 
Poi  tman.  Terrance  M. 

The  following-named  temporary  disability 
retlied  oflRcer  for  reappointment  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer  In  the  Marine  Corps, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Harmon,   Tommy   A,   XXX-XX-XXXX,   USMC. 
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re.  Jackson  Me- 
Fla..  offered  the 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.   T.   Luther  Jon  s.   director,   De- 
partment of  Pastoral  C 
morial  Hospital,  Miami 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God  and  Fi  ther  of  all  mr.n 
kind,  we  come  togethe    to  embrace  the 
opportunities  and  chall  nges  of  this  day. 
We  enter  upon  it  in  fjfth.  praying  that 
each   endeavor  underi 
Thee. 


ken   may   please 


As  we  gather  in  this  place  where  the 
laws  of  men  are  made,  we  ask  that  Thou 
v.ilt  write  Thy  perlect  law  upon  our 
heart.s.  Bless  all  of  those  assembled  here, 
and  give  to  them  tlie  desire  to  hear  and 
obey  Thy  voice.  Cause  them  to  be  instru- 
ments of  Thy  p^ace.  t'l  help  heal  the 
hurts  of  our  Nation  in  these  perilous 
days.  Strengthen  their  hands,  enlarge 
the  vision,  and  illuminate  their  minds  as 
they   fulfill    tne    trust    wliich    has    been 


given  to  them.  In  Thy  holy  name  we 
pra.\ .  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  wa«:  no  objection. 


f 


October  7,  197^ 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles : 

H.R.  3532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Don- 
ald L.  Tyndall,  Bruce  Edward  Tyndall,  Klm- 
berly  Pay  Tyndall,  and  Lisa  Michele  Tyndall; 

H.R.  5641.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
yiice  of  certain  lands  to  the  New  Mexico  State 
University,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.; 

H.R.  6202.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  C. 
Johnson; 

H.R.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucille  de 
Saint  Andre;  and 

H.R.  7135.  An  act  to  amend  the  MilUary 
Personnel  and  CivUian  Employees'  Claims  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  against  the  United  Slates 
by  members  of  the  uniformed  service.^  and 
civilian  officers  and  employees  for  dama'^je  to, 
or  loss  of,  per.soiiHl  property  incident  to  their 
service. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  11013.  An  act  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Farallon  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
tige.  Calif.,  as  wilderness;  to  add  certain  lands 
to  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea.shore;  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  13342.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963  by 
extending  its  coverage  and  effectuating  its 
enforcement;  and 

H  R.  14597.  An  act  to  Increase  the  limit  on 
dues  for  tJ.S.  membership  In  the  Inter- 
iiRiional  Criminal  Police  Organization. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  356)  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  disclosure  standards 
for  written  consumer  product  warranties 
against  defect  or  malfunction;  to  define 
Federal  content  standards  for  such  war- 
ranties; to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  in  order  to  improve  its 
consumer  protection  activities;  and  for 
other  piu-poses,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Stev- 
ens to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
tlie  House  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
<S.  Con.  Res.  81)  entitled  "An  act  relat- 
ing to  unaccounted  for  personnel  cap- 
tured, killed,  or  missing  duiing  the  Indo- 
china conflict,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  vot«s 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHT,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Case  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 
S.  1534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Law- 
rence Chin  Bong  Chan; 

&■  2904.  An  act  to  Improve  judicial  maciiin- 
ery  by  amending  subsection  (g)  of  section 
1407,  chapter  87,  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  actions  brought  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commls.=ion  un- 
der the  Federal  securi'ies  laws  from  the  oper- 
ation of  that  section,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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S.  3022.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906),  as  amended, 
to  designate  segments  of  certain  rivers  for 
possible  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system;  to  amend  the  Lower 
Saint  Croix  River  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1174), 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ismar- 
nardo  Reyes-Morelos; 

S.  3718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leah  Mau- 
reen Anderson. 

S.  4013.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  incor- 
porating the  American  Legion  so  as  to  re- 
define eligibility  for  membership  therein; 

S.  4016.  An  act  to  protect  and  preserve  tape 
recordings  of  conversations  involving  former 
President  Richard  M.  NLxou  piid  made  during 
his  tenure  as  President,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  4073.  An  act  to  extend  certain  authoriza- 
tions under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resoUition  to  authorize 
the  President  to  declare  by  proclamation 
Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenitsyn  iMi  honorary  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


EMERGENCY  TOBACCO  PRICE 
SUPPORT    INCREASE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  16056) 
to  provide  for  emergency  increases  m  the 
support  level  for  the  1974  crop  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th3re  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  FIRE  DISTRICTS  AND  DE- 
PARTMENTS IN  THE  STATE  OP 
MISSOURI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11847) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  fire  districts  and 
departments  in  the  State  of  Missouri  to 
compensate  them  for  expenses  relating 
to  a  fire  on  Federal  property. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  11847 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
nrpresentatires  of  the  United  Statc.'i  of  Avier- 
ica  in  Contfresx  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otlierwise  appropriated,  to  each 
of  the  following  fire  departments  and  fire 
districts  in  the  State  of  Missouri  the  sum 
indicated  thereafter: 

(1)  City  of  Berkeley  Fire  Department,  the 
sum  of  $346.36. 

(2)  Black  Jack  Fire  Protection  Di.'slrict, 
the  .sum  of  $220.52. 

(31  City  of  Brentwood  Fire  Department, 
the  sum  of  $85.40. 

(4)  Chesterfield  Fire  Protection  District, 
the  sum  of  $90.28. 

(5)  City  of  Clayton  Fire  Department,  the 
.sum  of   $97.60. 

(61  Community  Fire  Protection  District, 
the  slim  oi  $11,250.51. 


(7)  Cre\e  Coeur  Fire  Protection  District, 
the  sum  of  $1,843.58. 

(8)  Eureka  Fire  Protection  District,   the 
sum  of  $117.12. 

(9)  City  of  Ferguson  Fire  Department,  the 
sum  of  $158.60. 

(10)  City  of  Hazel  wood  Fire  Department, 
the  sum  of  $183.00. 

(11)  City  of  Kirkwood  Fire  Department, 
the  sum  of  $583.88. 

(12)  City  of  Ladue  Fire  Department,  the 
sum  of  $87.84. 

(13)  Maryland    Heights    Fire    Protection 
District,  the  sum  of  $2,492.60. 

( 14 1    Mehlville  Fire  Protection  District,  the 
.sum  of  $214.72. 

(15)  Moline  Fire  Projection  District,  the 
sum  of  $48.80. 

(16)  Normandv   Fire   Protection   District, 
the  sum  of  $628.00. 

(17)  City  of  Olivette  Fire  Department,  the 
sum  of  $484.24. 

(18)  PattonvUle   Fire   Protection  District, 
the  sum  of  $390.40. 

(19)  Robert.son    Fire    Protection   District, 
the  sum  of  $1,190.72. 

(20)  City  of  Rock  Hill  Five  Department,  the 
sum  of  $213.24. 

(21)  City  of  Saint  Charles  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  .sum  of  $407.48. 

(22)  Saint  Charles  Township  Fire  Protec- 
tion District,  the  sum  of  $6.00. 

(23)  City  of  Saint  Lotiis  Fire  Department, 
the  sum  of  $219.60. 

(24)  Spanish  Lake  Fire  Protection  District, 
the  s\im  of  $58.56. 

(25)  City  of  University  City  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  sum  of  $412.92. 

(26)  City  of  Webster  Groves  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  sum  of  $126.88. 

(27)  Wellston  Fire  Protection  District,  the 
sum  of  $975.80. 

(28)  West  Overland  Plre  Protection  Db^- 
trict,  the  sum  of  $2,264.22. 

The  payment  of  each  such  sum  shall  be  in  full 
satisfaction  of  all  losses  and  expenses  In- 
curred by  each  such  fire  district  or  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  fighting  the  fixe  at 
the  United  States  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration's Military  Personnel  Records  Center  in 
Overland,  Mis.souri,  from  July  12  to  Juiv  16, 
1973. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks 
to  explain  why  I  introduced  this  bill. 
H.R.  11847,  and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  it.  As  you  kniow,  this  bill 
would  compensate  28  St.  Louis  area  fire 
districts  for  the  losses  they  incurred 
while  fighting  the  massive  fire  last  sum- 
mer at  the  Military  Personnel  Records 
Center  in  St.  Louis  County.  I  have  avail- 
able an  itemized  list  of  the  expenses  to 
be  reimbursed  by  this  bill  and  would 
be  happy  to  provide  this  list  to  any  of 
my  colleagues  who  would  like  this  infor- 
mation. 

I  would  first  like  to  bring  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974,  recently  ap- 
proved by  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee,  contains  a  provision  that 
would  authorize  Federal  reimbursement 
to  local  fire  districts  for  additional  ex- 
penses they  might  incur  fighting  a  fire 
on  Federal  property.  This  bill  is  not,  of 
course,  retroactive  and  therefore  this 
private  relief  bill  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  principle  just  agreed  upon  by  Con- 
gress to  the  case  of  the  Records  Center 
fire. 

I  a.ssure  my  colleagues  that  had  the 
Records  Center  fii-e  been  a  "typical"  or 
"average"  Federal  fire,  if  such  a  trag- 
edy can  be  said  to  exist.  I  would  not  have 
introduced  the  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
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ing.  The  fire  lasted  4tdays,  it  was  bat- 
tled by  over  350  fireiiien  from  43  differ- 
ent fire  departments  twho  used  over  50 
million  Rallons  of  \\5iter.  Tlie  average 
damage  from  fires  tcF  all  Federal  build- 
ings in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
3  years  for  which  figi|res  are  available — 
fiscal  years  1970-72f-has  totaled  $1S 
million.  The  damage  if  rorn  tlie  Records 
Center  fire  alone  corses  lo  over  $7  mil- 
lion. This  does  not: include  the  most 
tragic  element  of  ttie  loss  from  this 
fire — the  dcstraction  pf  the  service  rec- 
ords of  20  million  Am%'i''ans  veteran.'?. 

Perhaps  the  mo.'it  c(4npelling  justifica- 
tion for  Federal  comfcen.sation  for  the 
cost  of  fighting  this  ffe  is  the  fact  that 
negligence  on  the  psit  of  the  Federal 
Government  made  thi  outbreak  of  such 
a  massive  fire  much  rqoie  likely  and  se- 
verely inhibited  the  lcura?!eous  efforts 


The  fire  at  the  Military  Personnel  Rec- 
ords Center  began  on  July  12,  1973.  The 
Center  is  located  in  a  reinforced  concrete 
warehouse  type  structure  with  six  fioors, 
containing  an  area  of  over  1.5  million 
gross  square  feet  and  is  under  the  cus- 
tody and  control  of  the  General  Services 
Administration.  When  completed  in  1956, 
it  was  considered  one  of  the  20  largest 
buildings  in  the  world. 

The  Gcneml  Service-?  Adnnnistration 
reports  that  within  minutes  after  the 
discovery  of  the  firo.  elements  of  the 
Community  Fire  Protection  District  of 
St.  Louis  County  responded.  Becau;>e  of 
the  size  of  the  building  and  the  rapid 
spread  of  fire,  additional  di.strict  and  lo- 
cal fire  departments  were  called  for  as- 
sistance. By  the  afternoon  of  July  13, 
.••ome  firemen  were  able  to  enter  the  sixth 
floor  to  figlit  the  fire  from  the  interior. 


of  the  local  firefighters.  The  General  By  daylight  on  July  14,  the  fire  was'con^ 
Services  Admmistraticfi  had  received  re- 
'peated  recommendations  from  its  own 
fire  safety  experts  as  cjiriy  ai  1963  that  a 
sprinkler  system  shoum  be  installed.  Yet 
in  1973  there  were  n(Ssprinklers  on  the 
sixth  floor,  where  the  ifire  occuiTed.  Tlie 
sixth  floor,  which  no  fcngcr  exists,  used 
to  be  the  size  of  six  iotball  fields  and 
had  no^re  walls  or  otfer  forms  of  sepa- 
ration, ^he  roof  v.as  k  concrete  shell  8 
inches  tliick  witli  nol  smoke  vents,  no 
smoke  detector-s,  nor  fin  early  warning 
system.  The  records  #ere  stacked  from 
floor  to  ceiling  in  caraboard  boxes.  The 
list  of  such  abuses  cojiitinues  but  I  will 
not  belabor  the  point,  yhe  Records  Cen- 
ter has  a  history  oi  lis -than -adequate 
cooperation  with  tiie  meal  fire  authori- 
ties in  their  efforts  to  iikprove  fire  .safety 
at  the  facility.  I 

I  might  conclude  by  pointing  out  that 
the  total  sum  of  this  bi  is  only  $26,000. 
This  represents  the  cos  s  of  equipment 
lost  or  damaged  while  ^ghting  the  fire 
and  additional  manpov  er  expenses  in- 
curred as  a  direct  resul  of  fighting  the 
fire.  Only  28  of  the  43  i  epartments  suf- 
fered such  losses.  TliJ  manpower  ex- 
penses were  computed  al  the  very  conser- 
vative rate  of  $2.44  pei  hour.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  no  one  ;  s  profiting  from 
this  bill  at  the  expen.^  !  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Since  the  responsib  ity  for  the  fire 
clearly  belongs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, since  the  fire  wa  of  such  colossal 
proportions  that  it  dwa  fed  the  resources 
of  the  firefighters  in  th,  immediate  area, 
pnd  since  the  Records  Center  does  not 
support  the  local  fire  c  strict  involved,  I 
hope  the  House  will  rec  gni^e  the  justice 
to  be  served  by  this  bill. 

Thank  you  very  much 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  1 1847  would  pay  a  atal  of  $25,398.87 
to  the  28  fire  departmaits  and  fire  dis- 
tricts in  Missouri  whicl  are  listed  in  the 
bill.  The  amounts  state(  in  the  bill  would 
be  paid  in  full  sat!.':fac  ion  of  all  losses 
and  expenses  incurred!  by  each  in  con- 
nection with  fighting  a  fire  at  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Admini."!  ration  Military 
Personnel  Records  Cer  er  in  Overland. 
Mo..  In  .Tuly  1973.  The  tiyments  include 
$9,665.75  for  equipmentjost  or  damaged 
in  fighting  the  fire  ar«  .$15. 73'^. 12  for 
supplemental  manpoweJexpenses. 

The  General  Servicef  Arimini.stralion 
in  its  report  to  the  comtiittee  on  the  bill 
has  stated  it  has  no  objiction  to  the  bill. 


iained  to  a  small  area  on  the  sixth  floor. 
The  fire  was  considered  extingui.<;hed  on 
Monday,  July  16,  after  the  entire  sixth 
floor  wa.^  destroyed. 

The  Center  is  within  the  boundaries 
of  tiie  Community  Fire  Protection  Dis- 
trict but  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
other  fire  departments  which  responded 
to  the  fire.  Previous  to  the  fire  in  order 
to  provide  a.'tsistance  in  emergency  con- 
ditions, all  of  the  fire  departments  in- 
volved in  extinguishing  the  bla?o  hnd 
entered  into  a  mutual-aid  agreement 
pursuant  to  Missouri  law  for  the  inter- 
change of  flrefighting  services. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
in  its  report  stated  that  the  extent  and 
duration  of  the  fire  required  utilization 
of  flrefighting  resources  beyond  the  ca- 
pability of  the  community  fire  protec- 
tion district  and  required  utilization  of 
the  total  resources  of  fire  departments 
and  districts  who  were  signatoi  ies  of  the 
mutual  aid  agreement.  Thus,  the  United 
States  was  able  to  benefit  from  this 
mutual  aid  agreement.  If  it  had  not  been 
ill  existence,  the  fire  service  pivcn  the 
United  Siatss  in  this  instance  would 
haie  teen  available  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  voluntary  cooperation  cf  those  fire 
de)3artments  and  di.'-itricts  beyond  the 
boundr.iies  of  the  community  fire  pro- 
tection district. 

On  the  basis  of  the  consideration  of 
all  of  the  facts  of  this  case,  including 
the  nature  and  sue  of  the  fire  and  the 
unusual  burden  placed  upon  the  area 
fire  distrJctF.  it  has  been  concluded  that 
in  this  unique  .situation,  relief  to  the 
degree  provided  ui  this  bill  is  appropri- 
ate. It  is  relevant  to  note  that  since  the 
lecords  center  is  Federal  property,  it 
has  never  been  subject  to  any  fire  dis- 
trict t".x  or  levy.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as 
the  fire  was  reported,  every  piece  of  fire- 
fighting  equipment  from  the  community 
fire  protection  district  responded  im- 
mediately to  fight  the  fire  and  save  the 
records  of  millions  of  veterans.  When 
a.ssi-stance  from  the  other  27  depart- 
ments i.s  incl'ided,  a  toU'-l  of  200  firemen 
icst-onded. 

The  committee  hat.  been  ad.ised  that 
the  records  center  ha",  never  been  paid 
a  fee  or  ta\  for  the  fire  protecticn  it  re- 
cciveu.  Yet  in  thi.i  inElr.nce.  the  fire  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  situated  .suffered  such 
unusual  expense  in  fuel,  man-hours,  and 
los-s  or  damage  to  its  equipment  that  it 


faces  a  prospect  of  possibly  seeking  a 
bond  issue  to  pay  for  its  losses.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  unjust  to  local  taxpayers. 

Information  made  available  to  the 
committee  indicates  the  possibility  that 
the  records  center  was  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  existing  fire  codes  of  the 
city  of  Overland.  Although  at  least  part 
of  the  fourth  floor  of  the  building  has  a 
sprinkler  system,  the  entire  building  is 
without  the  benefits  of  a  required 
sprinkler  system.  Such  a  system  co'ild 
have  helped  to  contain  the  recent  blaze 
and  rnii'imire  the  loss  of  records. 

It  is  recommended  th'tt  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably,  ^ 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  a?id  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REPE»J.TNG  THE  "COOLIE  TRADE" 
LAWS 

The  Clerk  tailed  the  bill   (H.R.  778) 
to  repeal  the  "coolie  trade"  laws. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

re.-^d  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  778 

Be  it  cn:ti!ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
F'jprcsrntotievs  of  the  United  Statrs  o/ 
.fmerk'a  in  Congrt-s^  asse:nf)ted.  That  sections 
2 ISC  2163,  Kcvised  Statutes,  and  sections  1, 
?.  and  4  Pi  tlie  Act  of  March  3,  1875  (ch.  141, 
18  .-Stat.  477)  (8  U.S.C.  331-330),  are  here^y 
i-.'^ealeii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.'^p 
in  support  of  H.R.  778.  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  to  repeal  the  '"coolie  trade" 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  in  1862  and 
1875. 

The  repepl  of  these  laws,  long  overdue, 
would  represent  an  expression  by  the 
Congress  that  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  the  enactment  of  these  laws  no 
longer  exist,  because  of  a  change  in  social, 
economic  and  political  conditions. 

Moieover.  tlie  word  ""coolie"'  carries  a 
demeaning  connotation  to  persons  of  Chi- 
nese ancestry — Americans  and  foreign- 
ers alike.  To  perpetuate  these  laws  would 
constitute  the  deliberate  continuation  of 
sucli  connotations. 

On  three  separate  occasions — in  the 
89th,  90th  and  92d  Congress— the 
House  in\ssed  this  legislation,  only  to  see 
it  die  in  the  Senate.  This  year,  I  am 
pleased  to  report,  the  Senate  has  acted 
to  pass  an  identical  bill,  so  our  action 
today  will  cloar  the  bill  for  Presidential 
signature. 

In  summary.  I  urge  swift.  lonrr-overdue 
pnd  unanimous  action  by  the  House  in 
repealing  the  obsolete,  unnecessai-y  and 
irritant  coolie  laws. 

Tlic  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrof.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.<:ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.scnt  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  .similar  Senate  bill  <S. 
2220)  to  repeal  the  coolie  trade  laws. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 
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S.   2220 

Be  it  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  Hoiisr  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asFcmbled,  That  sec- 
tions 2158-2163.  Revised  Statutes,  and  sec- 
tions 1,  2,  and  4  of  the  Act;  of  March  3,  1875 
(Ch.  141,  18  Stat  477)  (8  CSC.  331-339),  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  was  ordered  lo  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  H.R.  778'  v.as 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  with  re- 
spect to  I  he  legislation  just  passed.  H.R. 
778,  S.  2220,  and  the  previous  bill  H.R. 
11847. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER  OP  RAILWAY   EQUIP- 
MENT  IN   HAWAII 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1?55)  to 
c'onate  certain  surplus  railway  equip- 
r.ient  to  the  Hawaii  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Historical  Society.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.    1355 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  an/I  House  oj 
representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled . 

Section  1.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  donate  to  the  Hawaii  Cnapter 
of  the  National  RaUway  Historical  Society, 
Incorporated,  a  Hawaii  corporation,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  without  monetary  consideration,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  surplus  railway  property  con.sisting 
of  one  locomotive  and  twelve  flatc.<»rs  more 
particularly  described  in  section  5  of  tliis 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  donation  of  the  .surplus  prop- 
erty described  in  section  1  is  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

(a)  A  railroad  park  and  museum  will  be 
built  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  open  to  the 
public  within  three  years  alter  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  After  the  park  and  museum  mentioned 
la  subsection  (a)  becomes  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, all  property  donated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
will  be  used  for  park  or  museum  purposes  in 
or  in  conjunction  with  such  park  and 
museum. 

(c)  All  property  donated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  maintained  in  a  reasonable  state 
of  1-epair,  and  (after  the  opening  of  the  park 
and  museum  mentioned  in  subsection  (a)) 
shall  be  available  for  public  access  without 
charge  or  with  minimal  charge. 

(d)  The  Hawaii  Chapter,  as  such,  of  the 
National  Railway  Historical  Society,  Incorp- 
orated, la  of  legal  capacity,  according  to  tlio 
law  of  the  appropriate  Jurisdiction,  to  receive 
and  hold  title  to  the  property  donated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

Sec.  3,  Upon  faUxire  of  any  condition  in 
section  2  of  this  Act.  except  the  condition 
m  section  2(a),  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  or  his  authorized  delegate,  may 
retake  title  and  possession  of  any  and  all 
Mich  donated  property.  In  the  event  the  con- 
dition in  section  2 (at  fails,  the  Administra- 
tor, or  his  authorized  delegate,  may  retake 
title  or  possession  unless  the  property  con- 


veyed Is  being  used  for  other  similar  public 
purposes. 

Sec.  4.  Donation  of  property  piiruant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  on  an  "as  Is"  and  "where  is" 
basis,  and  without  warranty  of  any  kind. 

Sec.  5.  The  surplv.s  property  donated  pur- 
suaiit  to  this  Act  comprises  one  25-ton  Cum- 
mins, 6  cylinder  diesel  engine  locomotive, 
USA  numbered  7750;  and  twelve  wooden  plat- 
formed  railway  flatcars,  USA  nunibcred  91816. 
01899,  91868.  91903.  91872.  91912,  91876.  91915, 
Pi  "32,  91878.  91920.  and  91940. 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
1355.  a  bill  which  I  introduced  and  which 
is  now  before  the  House  for  considera- 
tion, makes  a  very  modest  proposal.  It 
would,  at  no  cost  to  the  Government,  pro- 
vide an  importr.nt  and  innovative  histori- 
cal, educational,  and  recreational  facihty 
for  the  residents  of  and  visitors  to  my 
own  State  of  Hawaii. 

H.R.  1355  would  permit  ths  donation  of 
some  obsolete  railroad  equipment  con- 
siiting  of  a  locomotive  and  12  flat  cars, 
for  use  as  a  rolling  museum  on  the  island 
of  Oahu.  Oahu  was  importantly  influ- 
enced by  railroads,  but  does  not  now  have 
a  single  operating  railroad  today. 

This  bill  has  been  unanimously  report- 
ed by  the  very  distinguished  Government 
Operations  Committee,  before  whose 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Activities 
I  was  privileged  to  testify  in  support  of 
the  bill.  That  subcommittee  fully  consid- 
ered the  bill,  analjzed  all  possibilities  for 
alternative  courses  of  action,  and,  after 
weigiiing  the  relative  social  benefits, 
agreed  without  a  single  dissenting  voice 
that  H.R.  1355  offers  the  most  socially 
beneficial  course  of  available  action.  Con- 
currence with  this  action  has  been  re- 
ported by  six  executive  agencies. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  now  for  the  unanimous  passage  of 
this  totally  desirable  legislation. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1355,  legislation  directing 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
transfer  to  the  Hawaiian  Railway  Soci- 
ety, Inc..  surplus  railroad  equipment 
ov.'ned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  equipment  in  question  is  located 
on  the  island  of  Oahu.  It  consists  of  1 
locomotive  and  12  flatcars.  It  was  for- 
merly used  by  the  Navy  but  declared  sur- 
plus in  1971.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  screened  other  Federal 
agencies  but  none  want  this  equipment. 

Upon  being  donated  to  the  nonprofit 
Hawaiian  Railway  Society.  Inc.,  the  lo- 
comotive and  flatcars  will  be  used  as  part 
of  a  public  museum  and  park  being 
created  in  cooperation  with  the  parks 
department  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu.  Hawaii, 

The  bill  requires  that  the  equipment 
be  used  for  this  purpose  within  3  years 
after  enactment.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  reported  to  the  Congress  that 
if  not  donated  to  the  society,  the  equip- 
ment would  probably  have  to  be  sold  as 
scrap;  he  said  this  would  be  "an  ex- 
tremely poor  return  on  the  original  in- 
vestment." All  Federal  agencies  involved 
are  supporting  this  legislation. 

As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  oppo-sition 
what.soever  to  this  bill.  It  hsm  but  one 
purpo.se:  To  benefit  the  public,  both  those 
who  live  in  Hawaii  and  our  thousands  of 
visitors,  thi'ough  experiencing  the  nos- 
talgia of  a  real  locomotive  !<t  a  public 
museum  and  park. 


Members  of  the  Hawaiian  Railway 
Society,  Inc.,  have  dedicated  great  effort 
into  this  project,  primarily  becaxise  of 
their  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  i-ail- 
road  history.  They  will  have  no  financial 
gain,  and  indeed  w  ill  be  required  to  main- 
tain the  equipment  in  a  reasonable  state 
of  repair  and  available  to  the  public 
without  charge. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  road  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.^ed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider '.'as  laid  on  the  table. 


ADVANCE  PAYMENT  OF  SUBSCRIP- 
TION CHARGES  FOR  AUDIO  PUB- 
LICATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7072* 
to  allow  advance  payment  of  subscription 
charges  for  publication  for  official  use 
prepared  for  auditory  as  well  as  visual 
usage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  7072 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcr.cntntives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  June  12.  1930  (46  Stat.  580,  31  U.S.C.  530a) . 
as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

'Sec.  2.  For  the  pitrposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "other  publications"  shall  Include  any 
publication  printed,  microfilmed,  pl-.ota- 
copied.  or  magnetically  or  otherwise  recorded 
tor  auditory  or  visual  usage." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  nassed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
DISBURSING  OFFICER 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  'S. 
1794 1  to  amend  section  308  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  dis- 
bursing officer,  deputy  disbursing  officer, 
and  certifying  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 
S.  1794 

Dc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (ai 
.section  308  of  title  44.  United  Slates  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"S  308.  Disbursing  officer:  deputy  disbursing 
officer;  certifying  officers  and  em- 
ployees 

"(a)  The  Public  Printer  shall  appouit  from 
time  to  time  a  disbursing  otticer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  (including  the  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  ISocuments)  who 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Public 
Printer.  The  disbursing  officer  shall  ( 1 )  dis- 
burse moneys  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  only  upon,  and  in  strict  accordance 
with,  vouchers  certified  by  the  Public  Fruiter 
or  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment P>rinting  Office  aiuhorized  in  writing 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  certify  sucli  Aouch- 
ers,  (2)  make  such  examination  of  vouchers 
as  may  be  necessary  to  a.scertaln  whelhpr 
they  fire  in  proper  form,  certilied,  and  ap- 
proved, and  (3)  be  held  accountable  accord- 
ingly. However,  the  disbursing  officer  sliall 
not  be  held  accountable  or  respon.siblo  for 
any  Illegal,  improper,  or  incorrect  payment 
resulting  from  any  false,  lnaccurai.e.  or  mis- 
leading certifi.?ate,  the  re.sp)onsibility  for 
which,  under  subiicctioii  (c)  of  this  section, 
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Is  Imposed  upon  a  ce  ^ifyliig  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Goveiu  lent  Printing  Office. 
•■(b)(1)  Upon  the  <  eath,  resignation,  or 
separation  from  office  j  f  the  disbursing  offi- 
cer, ills  accounts  may  fc  ■  continued,  and  pay- 
ments and  collection  aay  be  made  In  his 
name,  by  r.ny  Individ  lal  designated  as  a 
deputy  disbursing  offici;  by  the  Public  Print- 
er, for  a  period  of  timei  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  last  day  of  the  sc(  )nd  month  following 
the  month  in  wiilcli  t  e  death,  resignation, 
or  separation  occurred  Accounts  and  pay- 
ments shall  be  allowed  audited,  and  settled, 
and  checks  signed  in  tl  s  name  of  the  former 
disbursing  officer  by  '  deputy  disbursing 
officer  shall  be  honored  in  the  isame  manner 
a3  if  the  former  disbui  Ing  officer  had  con- 
tinued in  office. 

"(2)  A  former  dislji  rsln^  omcer  of  the 
Government  Printing  O  ice  or  his  estate  may 
not  be  subject  to  aii  ^  leg.M  liability  or 
penalty  for  the  official  iccounts  or  defaults 
or  the  deputy  disburs  ig  officer  acting  in 
the  name  or  In  the  plai  i  of  the  former  dl?- 
burslng  officer.  Each  d  auty  disbursing  of- 
ficer Is  responsible  for  nicotmts  eirtrusted 
to  him  under  paragrapl  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  the  deputy  ;  li-sbursing  officer  Js 
liable  for  any  default  ccurring  during  his 
service  under  such  paiagraph. 

"(c)(1)  The  Public  P  inter  nipy  designate 
In  writing  officers  and  e  iplcyeen  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Offic*  to  certify  vouchers 
for  payment  from  apprf  )rlatlons  and  funds. 
Such  officers  and  emp  jyees  shall  (A)  be 
respon.slble  for  the  exi^t  nee  und  correctness 
of  the  facts  recited  I  the  certificate  or 
other  voucher  cr  Us  su  porting  papers  and 
for  the  legality  of  tlif  proposed  payment 
under  the  appropriatici  cr  iu.id  involved. 
(B)  be  responsible  andjaccountable  for  the 
correctness  of  the  commutations  of  certified 
vouchers,  and  (C)  be  iccouniable  for.  ami 
required  to  make  restlt«lon  to,  the  United 
States  for  the  amount  If  any  illegal,  im- 
proper, or  Incorrect  payiient  resiuting  from 
any  false,  inaccurate,  Ir  mlsleadlnj;  cer- 
tificate made  by  him,  as  l-ei:  as  for  any  pay 
ment  prohibited  by  la' 
represent  a  legal  obligi 
proprlatlon  or  fund  U\^ 


I  cr  v.hlch  did  not 
lion  under  the  ap- 
>lved.  However,  the 


Comptroller   General   oflthe   United  States, 


may.  at  his  dLscretlon. 

Ing  officer  cr  employee 

payment  utlierwise  propt 

that   (1)   the  certificjitloi; 

oflUcial  record;;  and  thr  t 

ficer  or  employee  did  rot 

sonable    diligence    p.nd 

have   ascert;ilned,   the   a 

when  the  obllgatiMu   waJ  incurred   In   good 

faith,  the  payment  \»aT  i  it  contrary  to  any 

statutory    provlbion    .spec  ficaiiy*  prchiii-tlng 

payments    of    the    chr.rs 

the  United  States  has  reoilved  value  for  such 

payment.    The    Comptrtfjer    Ocreral    shall 

relieve   such    certifying 

of   liability   fiir   an    over 


Ueve  such  certlfy- 
'  liability  for  any 
whenever  he  buds 
was  based  on  the 
uch  certir>i:v.;  of- 
know.  and  by  rea- 
rifpiiry  could  not 
ual   facts,   cr    di) 


portatlon  tervlces  made     i  any  common  car 


ff"ccr   cr   employee 
ayment    for    trnnr- 


of  title  4a,  when- 
rpayinent  occurred 
Istratlve  examln.''.- 
lent  of  the  trans- 
lude  a  verification 

freight    c!a?«lfica- 


rler  covered  by  .section  6 
ever  he  findj  th.ii  the  ov 
solely  because  the  adml 
tlon  made  prior  to  pay; 
portatlon  bill  did  not  1 
of  transportation  rate 
tions.  or  land  grant  dedictions. 

"(2)    The   liability   of  Inch   certifying   of- 
ficera  or  employees  shall 
same   manner  and   to   t\ 
provided    by   law    with 
forcement  of  the  llablllt; 
other   accountable   offici 
officers  and  employees 
to  apply  for  and  obtaii 
Comptroller    General    o 


ce^ 
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«  enforced  In  the 
e   same   extent   a«! 

spect   to   the   en- 

of  dLsbtirslng  and 

Such    certifying 

all  have  the  right 

a  decision  by  the 

any    que.stlon    of 


law  Involved  In  a  paymtfit  on  any  vouchers 
presented   to   them  for  '  certification.". 

(b)  Item  308  ccnUii  »d  In  the  analyKls 
of  chapter  3  of  such  tltfe  44  Is  aniended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"308.  Disburting  officer;  deputy  disbursing 
o.Ticer:  certifying  officers  and  eni- 
ployees.'. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DECLARING  THAT  THE  UNITED 
STATES  HOLDS  IN  TRUST  FOR 
THE  BRIDGEPORT  INDIAN  COL- 
ONY CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  MONO 
COUNTY,  CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  3458) 
to  declare  that  the  United  Slates  holds 
in  trust  for  the  Bridgeport  Indian  Colo- 
ny certain  lands  in  Mono  County,  Calif. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  tlie  Clerk 
road  tiie  bill  as  fellows: 

K.R.  3-158 

Be  it  eiiccte:l  b.v  ttif  Senate  and  Hou.^sc  of 
Representatives  of  ttie  United  States  of 
Ame.ira  in  Congieas  assembled.  That  b!1  of 
the  light,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
Slates  In  tiie  foilowlni;  de.scribed  public 
fioniain  land  loc-ited  in  ^iono  County,  Cali- 
Icniia.  arf!  hircby  declared  to  be  held  by  the 
United  S'utes  In  trn  ,r  for  the  Bridgeport 
Indian  Colony: 

The  .'outhea.'^t  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  28.  township  5  north, 
range  25  east.  Mount  Diablo  ba.se  and  merid- 
ian, ilono  County,  California.  cuntal:iing 
fojiy  acres  more  or  ICbs. 

P.oi  idrd  further.  That  said  parcel  .sliall  be 
subject  to  the  easement  to  the  Bridgeport 
PuMlc  L  ii'iity  DL;trn.t  fur  a  scwcr  main. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  voting  for  the  passaire  of 
H.R.  3458.  the  bill  I  introduced  in  behalf 
of  the  Bridgeport  Indian  Colony  in  Mono 
County,  Calif.  The  bill  would  hold  In 
trust  40  acres  of  public  domain  land  now 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. These  40  aries  of  public  domain 
land  are  luioccupied  and  are  well  suited 
for  the  small  band  ni  Paiute  Indians  to 
establish  permnnenl  and  dr'ccnt  homes. 

Tlie  small  Indian  colony  is  living  on 
land  that  hns  been  the  home  of  PaitiLe 
Indians  since  the  1!;00<.  This  land,  how- 
ever, was  illegally  and  improperly  taken 
from  the  ancestors  of  the  Bridgeport  In- 
dians. A  land  patent  for  Uieir  16C-acre 
homesite  was  Issued  to  a  non-Tndian  in 
1914  by  the  General  Land  Office,  prede- 
cessor of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. This  v.as  an  illegal  patent  because 
it  was  i.ssued  in  direct  violation  of  an  ad- 
ministrative requirement  )<rohibitin?  the 
granting  of  patents  on  land  occupied  by 
Indians.  The  patentee  .'>i«ned  an  affidavit 
that  the  entire  160  acres  were  unoccupied 
and  specifically  that  no  Indians  were  liv- 
ing on  tlie  land.  Historians  have  docu- 
mented the  continued  presence  of  Paiute 
Indians  in  the  Bridgeport  area  since  1862. 
The  Bridgeport  Indians  have  been  al- 
lowed to  live  on  a  small  portion  of  the 
original  160  acres  by  several  non-Indian 
heirs  of  the  original  patentee.  In  early 
1968.  however,  one  of  the  o\niers  de- 
manded that  they  vacate  the  site  and 
initiated  eviction  proceedings.  Legal  in- 
tervention by  the  Califon.ia  Indian  Legal 
Service."  kept  the  eviction  proceedings  In 
abeyance  for  some  time.  After  learning 
that  an  attempt  to  solve  the  dlfflculty 


was  pending  before  Congress,  the  owner 
agreed  to  cea.se  the  eviction  proceedings 
so  long  as  Congre.ss  worked  toward  °a 
solution. 

This  small  colony  of  approximately  60 
Paiute  Indians  is  in  a  grave  situation. 
Most  of  them  are  living  in  totally  sub- 
standard homes  with  no  sanitation  facil- 
ities and  no  iriside  running  water.  And, 
without  congres.sional  action,  they  will  be 
forced  to  leave  the  land  tliey  have  called 
he  ne  for  more  thr,n  100  years. 

The  transfer  of  this  land  to  the  Bridge- 
port Indians  would  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  any  money  because  it  is 
vacant  public  domain  land  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The 
land  is  situated  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  town  of  Bridgeport  and  convenient 
hookups  to  utilities,  water,  and  sewage 
are  apilable.  There  is  also  an  existing 
access  road  which  contributes  to  making 
the  land  well  suited  for  their  housing 
needs. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  legis- 
lation has  the  support  of  the  Mono 
Cour.ty  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
townsr.eople  of  Bridgeport.  The  Senate 
pas-^ed  a  bill  which  is  identical  to  H.R. 
3458  on  June  5, 1974. 

For  many  years  this  small  band  f  f 
Indians  has  been  living  in  an  unstable 
and  unpleasant  situation  and  due  to  their 
poverty  and  lack  of  education,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  overcome  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  placed. 
In  their  latest  crisis,  they  have  decided 
that  now  is  the  time  for  them  to  seek  a 
better  life  for  their  families.  With  the 
pa.ssage  of  this  bill  these  people  can  have 
the  chance  to  improve  their  living  condi- 
tions v>hile  maintaining  their  Indian 
heritage. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrc^jed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  tlic  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  atk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legi.';lative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
tornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DECLARING  CERTAIN  LANDS  KITLD 
IN  TRUST  FOR  THE  HUAI.APAI 
INDIAN  l-RIBE 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7078) 
to  declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
lands  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Hualapai  Indian  Tribe, 
of  the  Hualapai  Reservation.  Ariz.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  7978 
Be  it  eiiai-ted  by  the  Senate  and  Uou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  auevibled.  That,  Bub- 
Ject  to  the  proTlslona  of  section  3  of  this 
Act,  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
UQltcd  Stat«8  in  the  lands  In  the  Stat*  of 
Arl7X>na    xei    nif\de>    bv    Executive    orders    of 
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December  22,  1898.  and  M;iy  14,  IDOO  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Hualapai  Indian  school  re- 
serve, which  lands  are  described  as  follows: 

Section  10,  township  23  north,  range  13 
ue-t,  Arizona;  northwest  quarter  of  section 
It  in  township  23  north,  of  range  13  west, 
Gila  and  Salt  River  base  and  principal  me- 
ridian, Arizona,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
•.leld  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
Hualapai  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Hualapai  Reser- 
vation, Arizona,  and  shall  be  added  to  the 
Hualapai  Indian  Reservation  established  by 
r.'.ecutive  orders  of  January  4,  1883,  Jiuie  2, 
mil;  and  May  29,  1912. 

Sec.  2.  The  lairds  described  in  section  1 
s.:iall  be  subject  to  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing and  using  buildings  thereon  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  Truxton  Canon 
Agency,  until  such  time  as  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Agency  has  notified  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  that  the  Agency's 
relocation  at  Peach  Springs,  on  the  seventy- 
four  acre  tract  of  land  set  up  for  the 
Agency's  use  by  the  Hualapai  Tribe,  has  been 
completed  and  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  no  further  tise  for  the  lands,  or 
buildings  located  thereon.  In  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  Agency.  At  such  time 
as  the  notice  provided  for  herein  Is  received 
by  the  Commissioner,  title  to  the  buildings 
and  physical  facilities  located  on  the  lands 
described  In  section  1  shall  vest  automatical- 
ly In  the  Hualapai  Indian  Tribe  free  of  any 
trust,  and  the  use  provided  for  herein  shall 
be  extinguished  as  a  matter  of  law,  and  said 
lauds  shall  be  held  free  of  said  use  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  1. 

SEC  3.  The  lands  subject  to  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  in  accordance  nith  the  Ip.v -a 
and  regulations  applicpble  to  Indian  tribal 
lands. 

With  the  following  conimittec  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1.  beginning  on  line  3.  strike  oui  all 
after  the  enacting  clau.se  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

That,  subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights-of- 
way,  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
Unlt«d  States  in  and  to  the  following  de- 
scribed lands,  containing  794.95  acres,  more 
or  le&s,  and  all  federally  owned  buildings  and 
Improvements  thereon  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  Hualapai  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Hualapai 
Reservation,  Arizona,  subject  to  the  contin- 
ued right  of  the  United  States  to  use  such 
land,  buildings,  and  improvements  so  long 
as  needed  for  Indian  agenc--  and  ndinlnisfra- 
tlve  purposes: 

Northwest  quarter,  section  15,  and  all  of 
.section  10,  township  23  north,  range  13  west, 
Gila  and  Salt  River  base  and  meridian,  Ari- 
zona, excepting  a  tract  of  land  containing 
5.05  acres,  more  or  less,  which  Is  seven  hun- 
dred thirty  feet  long  and  three  hundred  feet 
wide,  lying  along  and  adjacent  to  the  south- 
easterly boundary  line  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  in  the  southeast 
fiuarter  of  section  10.  township  23  north, 
range  13  west,  Gila  and  Salt  River  ba.se  and 
meridian,  and  which  tract  Is  more  particu- 
larly described  in  the  Act  of  October  25.  1949 
(63  Stat.  1205),  as  amended  bv  tiie  Act  oi 
June  23.  1970  (84  Stat.  2109 ». 

Sec.  2.  The  lands  subject  to  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  Indian  tribal 
lauds. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
pruvi&ions  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60 
E.at.  1050).  the  extent  to  which  value  of  the 
title  conveyed  should  or  should  not  be  set 
o3  against  any  claim  against  the.  United 
Slates  determined  by  the  Commission. 

The  committee  amendment  was:  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ennrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider V.  as  laid  on  the  table. 


DECLARING  CERTAIN  LAND  HELD  IN 
TRUST  FOR  THE  SISSETON-WAH- 
PETON     SIOUX     TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8229 » 
to  declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
land  is  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe 
of  the  Lake  Traverse  Indian  Reser'.a- 
tion  in  North  and  South  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
rcjd  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.H.  8229 
Br-  ;/  cnarted  by  the  Senate  and  HoKse 
ni  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
Aniprica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all 
r'(jl-.t.  vitle.  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  land  on  the  I<ake  Traverse  Indian 
Re'.ervation  in  North  and  South  Dakota  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
State*  in  trust  for  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  described  as  follows,  to  wit: 

( 1 )  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quart.er  of  section  16,  township  123  north, 
range  63  wc-t  of  the  filth  principal  meridUn 
county  of  Day,  State  of  South  Dakota,  con- 
tftinliig  40  acres,  more  or  less,  and 

(2)  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  .south- 
east quarter  of  section  4,  township  123  north, 
range  51  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian, 
county  of  Roberts,  State  of  South  Dakota, 
containing  40  acres,  more  or  less,  and 

(3 1  the  .southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
vest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  15,  township  126  north,  range  52 
west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  county 
of  Roberts,  State  of  South  Dakota,  contain- 
iHiC  10  acres,  more  or  less,  and 

(4 1  lots  13,  14,  15,  and  16  of  block  26. 
original  plat  of  the  town  of  Sisseton,  county 
of  Roberts.  State  of  South  Dakota,  contain- 
ing of  0.24  acre,  more  or  less. 

This  conveyance  is  subject  to  all  \alid  ex- 
isting rights-of-way  of  record. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  following  line  IC.  add  a  new  Sec- 
tion 2  as  IdIIows: 

.Sec  2.  This  conveyance  is  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  wse  and  Im- 
pro\e  such  portions  of  tracts  numbered  1 
and  2  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
determine  for  so  long  as  may  be  necessary, 
but  in  no  event  to  exceed  3  years. 

Page  2.  following  Section  2,  add  a  new 
Section  3  as  follows: 

Sec  3.  The  Indian  Claitns  Commission  is 
directed  to  determliie  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60 
Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which  the  value  of 
the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act  should  or 
should  not  be  set  off  against  any  claim 
against  the  United  Siutcs  determined  by  the 
Comiulssiiui. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
asvcedto. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.-sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  SISSETON  AND  WAH- 
PETON  SIOUX  TRIBE  TO  CON- 
SOLIDATE LANDHOLDING3 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <n.R.  8230' 
to  authorize  the  Si-sscton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse 
Rf^pcrvation  to  ton.solidate  its  land- 
holdings  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota.  :aid  lor  other  puriio^es. 


There  being  no  objection,  Uie  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.B.  8230 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sloiix  Tribe  of  the 
Lake  Traverse  Reservation  or  is  delegated 
agent  In  the  States  of  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota,  is  authorized  to  acquire 
through  purchase,  gift,  or  exchange  any  lands 
or  interest  in  lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation  in  North  Da- 
kota and  South  Dakota  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  landholdlngs.  eliminating  frac- 
tionated heirship  interests  in  Indian  allot- 
ments, providing  land  for  any  tribal  program 
for  the  improvement  of  the  economy  of  the 
tribe  and  its  members  through  the  develop- 
ment of  industry,  recreational  facilities, 
housing  projects,  aud  the  general  rehabilita- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  total  resource 
potential  of  the  reservation.  For  the  purchase 
of  such  lands  or  interests  in  lands  the  use  ol 
iiiiy  funds  available  to  the  tribe  from  any 
source  Is  authorized  and  title  to  any  land 
acquired  under  the  authority  ol  this  Act 
shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Si.sseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Reser- 
vation in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota; 
except  that  title  to  any  lands  or  interests  in 
lands  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  shp.ll 
be  examined  by  and  be  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral standards  for  acquisition  ol  title  to  lai.ds 
by  the  United  States. 

Sec  2.  (a)  NotwithtiandiiH;  any  oilier  pr^i- 
vision  of  law,  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
SlouK  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Reserva- 
tion, acting  through  its  governing  body  or 
iis  agent,  is  authorized  to  exchange  or  sei; 
any  iribal  real  property  not  needed  or  suit- 
able for  use  by  the  tribe  or  so  situated  or 
located  th.-.t  it  would  be  to  the  economic 
advantage  of  the  tribe  to  sell  or  exchange 
the  property;  e.xcept  tliat  ( 1 )  any  such  salf 
shall  be  by  competitive  sealed  bidding,  aiiU 
a  preference  shall  be  given  to  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  Sisseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe 
of  the  Lake  Traver.se  Reservation  to  match 
the  hiyh  bid:  (2)  the  amount  or  excliange 
value  received  for  the  property  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  fair  market  value  thereof  a.-^ 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  his  duly  authorized  representative;  '  n 
if  lands  involved  in  an  exchange  are  not  of 
equal  value,  the  difT?rence  in  value  shall 
be  paid  in  money:  (4i  any  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  land  iiiider  this  authority  or 
money  received  to  equalize  an  exchange  shall 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  other 
land  on  the  reservation;  (5)  title  to  a:iy  land 
acquired  by  the  tri))e  under  this  autlioritv 
shall  be  taken  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  tribe;  and  «6i  if  nu 
enrolled  member  of  the  Sisseton  aud  Wah- 
ppion  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traveise  Re.=- 
ervntion  acquires  land  from  the  tribe  vnder 
this  Act.  title  may  be  taken  in  the  name  oi 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  use  and 
beiielii  of  such  member. 

(bi  All  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  thio 
Act  .shall  be  construed  to  be  exclusive  tn 
re-idei.i  United  States  citizen.s  enrolled  a:s 
memiers  of  the  Si=isetcn  V.'ahpeton  Siov.:« 
Tribe  ot  the  Lake  Traverse  Rpseiration. 

Sec  3.  All  lairds  acquired  by  the  tribe  or 
by  members  thereof  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from  State  and  local 
taxation. 

Sec  4.  Any  tribal  land  may.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be 
encunrbered  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or  sale 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  sucii  mortgage  or 
deed  of  trust  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
t:ie  State  in  v.hich  the  land  i.s  located.  For 
the  ptirpose  of  the  foreclosure  or  sale  pro- 
ceedijig.   the   Sis,seton   and   Wnhneton   S'.oux 
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Tribe  of  the  Lake  Travefce  ReFena'lon  sh;.ll 
be  regarded  as  vested  ><lth  an  iinrestrlctej 
fee  simple  title  to  ih(i  land.  The  United 
States  shall  not  be  a  n(fcessary  party  to  the 
foreclosure  or  sale  prooeediug.  and  any  con- 
veyance of  t>ie  \a.n(i  pi^^-suant  to  such  pro- 
ceeding shall  divest  tSe  United  States  of 
title  to  the  land.  Title  t|(  any  land  redeemed 
or  acquired  by  the  tribfi  r.t  ^'.xh  foreclosure 
or  sale  proceeding  shR^  be  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  United  St^es  ir.  'rust  for  the 
trioe,  ar»d  title  to  any  l4nd  purchased  by  an 
individual  member  of  t^  tr:be  at  such  pro- 
ceeding m.ay  be  triken 
United  States  in  trust  fcj 
fit  of  the  individual  Ir 
Sec.  5.  The  Secretary 
atithorized  to   vake  sucl 


the  name  of   the 

the  use  and  bcne- 

|iian   purcliascr. 

of   the   Interior   is 

action  as  niav   be 


necessary  to  cany  out 
Act. 
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p.i'pcses  ol  tills 


With  th?  following  gommittce  amend- 
ments: i 

Page  1,  £tril;e  out  linej  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof :  i 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized, at  his  discretioii  and  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Slsseton  aad  Wahpeton  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Lake."  | 

Page  1,  line  4.  strike  gut  "delegated"  and 
Insert  "designated".         1 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  lut  "is  authorized". 

Page  1.  line  10.  strike  c«t  "a.'lotments,'  and 
Insert  "trust  lands, '.        | 

Page  2  strikp  out  allfof  lines  11.  12.  13. 
14  and  15  and  insert  "likota. ". 

Page  2.  line  19,  strike  iut  "delegated"  and 
Insert  "des;gnrted".         I 

Page  2.  line  19.  foliowtng  "authori7Cd"  in- 
sert "with  ;he  approval  of  tie  Secretary  of 
the  Interior".  : 

Page  3.  line  10,  strikeiotii  "bv"  and  insert 
"for".  1 

Pege  3.  line  14,  strtkejout  "may"  and  in- 
sert "may.  with  the  ap;%'oval  of  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior, '. 

Page    3,    strike    out    1 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  3.  All  lands  acqi 
States  in  trust  for  the  tr^ 

Page  4.  line  14,  strike 
sert  "may,  with  the  app 
tary  of  the  Interior,". 

The  committee  anicndnients  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordere 
and  read  a  third  time, 
time,  and  passed,  and 
sider  was  laid  on  the  ta 


21    and    insert 

red  by  the  United 
3e  or  members." 
tut  "may"  and  In- 
!)val  of   the  Secre- 


te be  engrossed 
s  read  the  third 
otion  to  recon- 
e. 


DECLARING  CERTASJ  LANDS  HELD 
IN  TRUST  FOR  '|hE  KOOTENAI 
TRIBE  OF  IDAHO  i 

The  Clerk  called  the fill  'H.R.  9105 1  to 
declare  that  certain ifederally  owned 
lands  shai,  be  held  by  ihe  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  KooteiAi  Tribe  of  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes.! 

There  being  no  obj|ct!on.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows  :| 
H.R.  gifs 

Be  it  enacted  by  theiSenate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  f%  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  all  of  the  right. 
title,  and  interest  of  tl^  United  States  in 
the  following  described  Jracts  of  land,  and 
the  improvements  ther^n,  that  were  ac- 
quired and  that  are  now  idminl.^tered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interiof  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Kootenai  Trtbe  of  I<taho.  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  held  by  t!|e  United  States  In 
trust  for  .said  tribe:  f 

Tract  Numbered  1.  Part  of  lot  3  in  section 
20,  township  62  north,  yange  1  ea.'t.  Boise 
meridian.  Boundary  Gounty.  Idaho,  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Beginning  at  a  point  20 


i 
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rods  sou  til  and  20  rods  west  of  the  northeast 
cor'.er  of  lot  3.  section  20.  thence  west  20 
roiis.  thence  south  20  rods,  thence  east  20 
rods,  thence  north  20  rods  to  place  cf  begin- 
ning, containing  2.50  acres,  more  or  less. 

Tract  Numbered  2.  That  part  of  lot  num- 
bered 3  in  section  20.  township  i2  north, 
range  1  easi.  Boise  meridian,  Boundary 
County  Idaho,  described  as  follows:  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  20  rods  south  of  the  north- 
ea.<;t  corner  of  lot  3.  thence  west  20  rods, 
thence  south  20  rods,  li.ence  west  10  rodv, 
thence  eouili  40  roctt.  thence  east  33  rods, 
■''ence  noii'a  60  rods,  to  place  of  betinntng. 
co.'Mnin;.;/'  lO.OC  arref   t:-.:.irc  or  If ■'^ 

Sec.  2.  The  nbove  de;?r  bed  properly  shall 
be  administered  in  p.rcordance  with  the  law., 
and  regulations  applicable  to  I:iaian  tribal 
tru&t  prc»perty. 

With  the  lOliowirg  committee  amend- 
n.pnt: 

Page  2.  <'onowing  line  17,  insert  a  new  sec- 
t:on  3  to  read  as  foliow.s: 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  C'.aims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946 
(CO  StKt.  10501,  the  extent  to  which  value 
of  the  title  conveyed  should  or  should  not 
DC  set  off  nitainst  any  claim  against  the 
Uni.ei'.  States  determiTied  V.y  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  comniirteo  anieiidment  was  a^resd 
to. 

The  bill  was  crdercri  to  be  enf,'rossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CONTINUED  USE 
OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  WITHIN  THE 
SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK  BY 
PORTIONS  OF  AN  EXISTING  HY- 

,    DROELECTRIC  PROJECT 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  re.?olution 
'HJ.  Res.  4441  to  authorize  the  con- 
tinued u.se  of  certain  lands  within  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of  an 
pxi.itint  hydroelectric  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  rerolution  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  i'enate  and  House  of 
Kcpresentutiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  issue  a  permit  to  occupy  and  u.se  lands 
of  the  United  States  within  Sequoia  National 
Park  necessary  for  the  continued  operation, 
maintenance,  and  use  of  the  hydroelectric 
jiroject  known  as  the  Kameah  Numbered  3 
project  of  Southern  California  Edison  Com- 
pany. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  of  such  permit  shall  ex- 
pire not  later  than  the  expiration  of  existing 
or  future  licenses  granted  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  for  said  Kaweah*  Numbered 
3  project  (Federal  Power  Commission  Proj- 
ect Numbered  298)  or  any  extension  or  re- 
newal thereof,  and  the  permit  shall  contain 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  deem  necessary 
for  the  protection  and  utilization  of  Sequoia 
National  Park. 

Sec.  3.  Such  permit  shall  specifically  recite 
that  the  privileges  granted  thereby  are  to  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  791  (a)-835(u)).  and 
tlie  rules  and  regulations  thereunder  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
determines  to  be  applicable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  "Kameah"  r.nd 
ln.sert  "Kaweali". 


Page  2.  strike  out  all  of  lines  1  through 
5  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"than  the  expiration  of  the  next  renewal 
license  granted  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  Southern  California  Edison  Com- 
pany for  said  Kaweah  Numbered  3  project 
(Federal  Power  Commission  Project  Num- 
bered 298)  anci  the  pcimit  shall  contain 
such    tJier '. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TA'S'LCR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution  444 
will  pei-mit  the  continued  operation  of  a 
hydroelectric  generating  facility  near 
Sequoia  National  Park.  This  facility, 
Kpweali  No.  3  project,  includes  divei-sion 
structures  and  aqueducts  located  within 
Sequoia  National  Park. 

Previous  acts  of  Congress  require  that 
lio  use  of  lands  within  our  national  parks 
be  made  for  power  generating  facilities 
without  the  specific  approval  of  Con- 
gress. I  The  project  affected  here  has  been 
in  exi.-^ience  since  1913,  and  has  been  al- 
lowed to  continue  by  previous  congres- 
sional action.  I 

Hou'e  Joint  Resolution  444  would  al- 
low contiiiutd  operation  of  the  existing 
facility  for  the  term  of  the  next  Federal 
Power  Commission  license.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  cover  a  period  of  from  20  to  30 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time.  Congress 
will  agr.in  be  able  to  review  the  suitabil- 
ity of  allowing  this  project  to  continue. 
During  the  time  covered  by  this  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  impose 
such  restrictions  on  the  continued  use 
of  these  lands  as  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  park  values  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  the 
Hou.=:e  pass  House  Joint  Resolution  444. 
as  amended. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  MILITARY  BAND  RE- 
CORDINGS IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14401  > 
to  authorize  militaiy  band  recordings  in 
support  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  some- 
one can  tell  me  why  the  exces.s  of  any 
moneys  over  cost  were  deposited  in  the 
general  fund  as  opposed  to  going  into  the 
Bicentennial  fund? 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry, 
that  is  because  the  law  requires  that. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  The  law  requires  that? 

Mr.  FISHER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
similar  provisions  for  funds  going  into 
the  Kennedy  Center? 

Mr.  FISHER.  The  answer  to  that  is  no. 
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Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  thank  tiie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  14401 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  o'lrf  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slo.te.s  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congrcis  ai>3cniblcd.  That,  iioiwith- 
Rtanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
United  States  Army  Baud.  United  Stt.tes 
Navy  Band,  United  States  Air  Force  Band 
and  United  States  Marine  Band  are  atithor- 
ized to  participate  in  the  production  of  .t 
collection  of  recordings  for  commercial  sale, 
in  conjunction  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  liis 
designee  may  enter  into  such  coiitraci  or 
contracts,  under  such  terms  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  designee  may  determine  to  be  in  the 
'oest  Interest  of  tlie  Government,  for  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  the  album  atithorized  hy 
section  1  of  this  Act.  Sale  of  this  album  may 
be  made  (a)  at  such  prices  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  his  designee  may  determine, 
aitd  (b)  either  through  conimcrcial  sotyces 
or  by  the  Government,  or  both  Ihroi'.gh 
ci.'!nmeicial  sources  and  by  the  Government 

S'^c.  3.  Appwopriations  of  the  Depurtrr.eut  of 
Defense  may  be  reimburjcd  from  the  i-Toceeds 
of  .sales  for  expen.ses  of  production  and  sale 
of  t!:e  album  autliorijed  by  this  Act. 

With  che  followittg  committee  ameiid- 

ment : 

In  lines  3.  4  and  10  of  the  .-econd  page  oi 
H.R.  14401  delete  the  woid  "altauni"  and 
substitute  therefore  in  each  Instance  the 
words  "collection   of  recordings." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eiigros.sed 
aitd  read  a  third  time.  v. a.s  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  n-con- 
siUer  wos  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASING  THE  AUTHORIZED 
NUMBER  OF  DEPUTY  CHIEFS  OF 
STAFF  FOR  THE  ARMY  STAFF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  14349- 
to  amend  section  3031  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  increa.se  the  number  of 
authorized  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for 
the  Army  Staff. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  object.  The  gentleman  from 
Ctdifoniiia  (Mr.  St.\rki  objects  and  I  om 
conveying  his  objection. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  is  some  que.->tion 
about  the  measure  that  the  gentleman 
V  ould  like  to  have  information  on. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
legio.lation,  but  I  feel  I  must  register  the 
objection  of  a  Member  when  that  ob- 
jection is  conveyed  to  me.  The  gentleman 
irotn  California  (Mr.  St.ark'  obiects  to 
this  legislation  being  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  and  I  feel  it  mv  dutv  to  convev 
that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  h,  heard. 
The  bill  will  go  O'  er  to  the  no.xl  Con.senl 
Ciilendnr. 


EXTENTDING  THE  TIME  LIMIT  FOR 
THE  AWARD  OF  CERTAIN  MILI- 
TARY DECORATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15148^ 
too  extend  the  time  limit  for  the  award 
of  certain  military  decorations. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Clerk 
re;",  i  the  bUl  as  follows: 

H.R.  151-18 
t:r  it  ertadcd  l>y  t^'c  Senate  and  Hoirr 
of  Heprc':pnt('1ive^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
V. ithslai^.diug  any  other  provision  of  law.  a 
dect^vation  or  device  in  lieu  of  decoration 
wltivli.  prior  to  tlte  dhie  of  enactment  of  tills 
Act.  bets  been  authorinod  by  Congress  to  be 
nn.\rded  ic>  a:iy  per.son  for  an  act.  achieve- 
ment, or  .service  performed  v.iiiie  on  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
Siaies.  fir  while  servins;  with  such  forces,  niay 
be  Ri'arded  at  any  time  not  later  tl-.an  tv.o 
years  after  the  date  of  enactmeitt  of  this 
Act  for  any  r^uch  act  or  service  performed  be- 
tween July  1.  1958.  and  March  28,  1973,  in- 
clus-lve,  if  written  recommendation  for  the 
a Aavd  of  th.e  decoration,  or  device  in  lieu  of 
decoration,  is  iiiade  not  later  than  one  year 
sub.ssquent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  line  11  of  the  bill,  after  the  word  'per- 
ft.rmed."  insert  the  phrase  "in  direct  support 
of  mili'ary  operations  in  Soiuheast  Asia". 

The  committee  amendm.ent  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.'^sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REDESIGNATING  THE  ALAMOGOR- 
DO  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR.  N.  MEX.. 
AS  SUMNER  DAM  AND  SUMNIR 
LAKE.  RESPECTIVELY 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
2001 »  to  redesignate  the  Alamogordo 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  N.  Mex.,  as  Sumner 
Dam  and  Lake  Sumner,  respectively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S. 2001 
r,e  it  etiocted  by  the  Stnatr  and  Jloi'^c 
of  Reprc.^entativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the 
Alamogordo  Dam  and  Re.^ervoir.  Ne\v  Mexico, 
reierred  to  in  tlie  Act  of  August  11.  1939  (53 
Scat.  14141 .  are  redesignated  as  Sumner  Dam 
end  Lake  Sumner,  respectively.  Any  lav.', 
regulation,  map,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
dam  or  re-ervoir  is  referred  to  .shall  be  held 
to  refer  to  f:'-.cli  dam  u.=i  Suir.rer  Dani  or 
•siich  reservoir  as  l.nke  Sumner. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ani  happy  to  explain  for  tlic 
record  the  purposes  and  need  for 
S.  2001—  to  redesignate  the  Alamopordo 
Dam  and  Rcsenoir  as  Sumner  Dam  and 
Lake  Sumner,  respectively. 

This  is  an  existing  facility  on  the  Pecos 
River  near  Fort  Sumner.  N.  Mex..  having 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  1939. 

The  authorizing  legislation  designated 
the  dam  as  Alamogordo  Dam  and  Reser- 
Aoir  in  lecoeiiition  cf  a  nearby  tributary 
known  as  Alamogordo  Creek. 

Over  the  years  most  visitois  and 
tourists  have  assumed  tlie  facility  utis 
near  the  city  of  Alamojicido.  N.  Me:<.,  a 
cUbl;'r.ce  of  i'imo.<-t  200  miles. 


Such  assiunptions  have  caused  confu- 
sion and  inconvenience  to  the  visiting 
ptiblic  and  have  likewi.se  become  an 
affront  to  the  fine  little  city  of  Fort  Sum- 
ner, N.  Mex.,  which  is  only  a  few  miles 
lemoved  from  the  dam  and  resen'oir. 

This  legislation  corrects  this  trouble- 
some situation:  it  costs  notliing;  it  is 
v.idely  endorsed  within  the  State  and 
within  the  New  Mexico  delegation. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ia  r.o 
reason  why  tlie  Kierisure  should  not  be 
passed  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

T'le  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  lime,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
bcs.sed.  and  a  niciion  to  lecon^ider  v.as 
iuid  on  the  table. 


P.IY  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  CERTAIN 
INDIVIDUALS  ADVERSELY  AF- 
FECTED BY  1972  FEDERAL  PAY 
COMPARABILITY    ADJUSTMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHJl.  15067  > 
to  prevent  reductions  in  pay  for  any  oiTi- 
cer  or  employee  who  would  be  adversely 
aiTecled  as  a  result  of  imj'lementing 
Executive  Order  11777. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  lo 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  will  atk  the  gentle- 
man, is  this  Consent  Calendar  No.  119? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  decs  not  deul  with 
midshipmen? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  No.  it  does  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.iihdraw 
mv  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  object lo'i.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1J067 

Be  it  ennfted  bv  f';<»  Senote  and  non-'f 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iJi  Congre:<!'  as.^embled.  That  if  au 
officer  or  employee,  at  any  time  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  firat  day  of  the  first 
applicable  pay  period  beginning  on  or  Pitvr 
Octolxsr  1,  1972.  and  ending  on  the  first  day 
oi  the  first  applicable  pay  period  beghiniti^i 
on  or  after  January  l.  1973.  became  subject 
to  the  General  Schedule  of  title  5.  Untied 
States  Code,  and  his  rate  of  basic  pav  was 
.se;  above  the  minimum  rate  of  tlie  grade  on 
tlie  basis  of  a  previou.sly  earned  rate  above 
such  minimum  rate,  hia  raie  of  ba»ic  pav 
shall  be  adjusted  retioajtively  to  the  da'e  on 
v.hich  he  became  subject  lo  the  General 
Schedule  on  the  bas'.s  of  ihe  rate  of  the  ap- 
propriate grade  cf  the  General  Schedule 
which  corresponds  numerically  to  the  ra*e  ni 
the  grade  at  which  tlic  pay  of  such  oHUer  or 
empiovee  was  set  at  the  time  lie  beci-'^e 
subject   to   tiie  General  Schedule. 

With  the  following  coitmiittee  st:iie'  d- 
ment : 

Striite  out  al!  nftor  the  enacting  cMtse 
find  itisert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fcUowii^g: 
Tlial  not  witiislai'.dlng  'lie  provisions  cf  ativ 
other  law  or  any  regulation  issued  thereun- 
der, no  o.T.cer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  sliall  have  his  pay  reduced  by  rea.son 
of  E:<ecuti\e  Order  11777.  dated  April  12.  I!i74. 
relating  to  the  efl'ective  date  of  tlie  1972  Fed- 
eral  pa.'  cotiiparability  adjustment. 

Sec  2.  'liie  Civil  Service  Coniniis&ion  s1.h;1 
j.ssuc  regulations  necessary  to  implemen'  t;i.!i 
.\ct. 

The  ttmendment  was  agreed  to. 
Tiir  bill  was  ordered  to  "oe  engro.sst'd 
and  read  a  third  time.  v.a.s  read  the  third 
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time,  and  passed  and|a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  thejable. 

>\     

MAKING  RESERVISTS  ELIGIBLE  FOR 
THE  INCENTIVE  AWARD  PROGRAM 

The  Clerk  called  tSe  bill  (H.R.  871)  to 
amend  section  1124icf)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  rempve  the  restriction 
that  a  member  of  the!  armed  forces  must 
be  on  active  duty  to|be  eligible  for  the 
payment  of  a  cash  j^ard  for  a  sugges- 
tion, invention,  or  scientific  achievement. 
The  SPEAKER.  Ix  there  objection  to 
the  present  considersition  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  "of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  constrained  to  object  to 
this  legislation  for  thp  same  reason  as  I 
stated  on  the  previous  legislation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  reserve  the  right  to  object 
and  will  the  gentlemsai  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  ^f  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  theiight  to  object  and 
I  yield  to  the  gentlemin  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
surprising  to  me  thatihese  bills  that  are 
very  minor  and  havf  come  out  of  the 
committee  unanimously  should  be  held 
up  now  when  we  areiall  trying  so  hard 
to  expedite  the  work  pf  the  House.  This 
bill  simply  makes  it  possible  to  provide 
cash  awards  to  meml^rs  of  the  military 
Reserve  units  as  well  sts  to  those  on  active 
duty.  i 

If  the  gentleman  fi&n  California  feels 
so  strongly  about  th4  matter  that  he 
wishes  to  object  to  ifcl  would  think  he 
would  want  at  least  tovbe  present  on  the 
floor  to  present  those  Objections. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiere  objection  to 
the  present  consideratt)n  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  o|  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object.  | 

The  SPEAKER.   Offlection   is   heard, 
the  bill  will  go  over  $  the  next  calen- 
dar. J 
i 

CREDITING  OF  CEflTAIN  SERVICE 
,  FOR  PURPOSES  OP  RESERVE  RE- 
l      TIREMENT  | 

^  The  Clerk  called  tl^  bill  iH.R.  5056* 
to  provide  for  crediting  service  as  axi 
aviation  midshipman"  for  purposes  of 
retirement  for  nonregular  .service  under 
chapter  67  of  title  |o.  United  States 
Code,  and  for  pay  puj-poses  under  title 
37,  United  States  Code.: 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  &iere  objection  to 
the  present  consideratiin  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  off  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  s^e  reservation  of 
objection.  i 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mi|  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  reserve  his  dght  to  object? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl^e  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  asking  that  |his  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice! 

It  takes  three  obj«;tors  to  strike  a 
bill  from  the  Consent  Calendar  if  a  single 
objection  had  been  m^de  on  a  prior  call 
of  the  calendar.  Theiobjection  of  the 
pentleman  has  no  efffct  except  to  put 
the  dill  over.  i 

Mr.  RONCALIO  off  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  liave  no  iBtention  to  -.trike 
the  bill  from  the  calenflar.  I  merely  want 
the  bills  to  go  over.        I 

Mr.  STRATTON.  1V#.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman  was  asking  to 
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reserve  the  right  to  object.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  gentleman  is  doing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  can  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject to  a  unanimous  consent  request  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  simply  asking 
If  tlie  gentleman  would  reserve  an  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  so  we  can  explain  the 
unexceptionable  purpo.'--e  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  reserve  an  objection,  he  can, 
in  order  to  explain  Uie  bill. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  reserve  the  right  to  object  and 
I  will  object.  Now  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to 
have  regular  order. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  let  this 
bill  go  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  corrects  an  in- 
equity which  has  existed  for  a  long  time. 
Aviation  midshipmen  are  not  really 
midshipmer  as  we  understand  the  term. 
This  is  a  program  that  ftcisted  for  about 
only  3  years  just  before  and  during  the 
Korean  war.  These  people  had  aviation 
training  and  then  were  ordered  out  to 
the  fleet  as  aviators.  One,  at  least,  was 
killed  in  action  and  several  others  were 
injured. 

By  this  bill  we  are  simply  correcting  a 
long-standing  inequity.  It  seems  to  me 
most  unfair  that  someone  who  is  not  here 
can  delay  action  on  this  urgent  remedy 
to  injustice. 

Mr.  McFAUL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  It  is  my  bill  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  bringing  it  to  the 
floor.  As  the  gentleman  says,  all  it  does 
is  remedy  an  injustice  done  to  these  mid- 
shipmen through  a  technicality  a  long 
time  ago. 

I  would  hope  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  pass  this  bill  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  majority 
whip.  This  certainly  is  an  injustice  and 
the  word  "midshipmen  "  is  vei-y  mislead- 
ing. I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
was  trying  to  ask  a  question  concerning 
that  point.  There  is  absolutely  no  paral- 
lel here  with  midshipmen  in  the  Naval 
Academy  or  midshipmen  in  any  other 
service.  This  word  is  a  misnomer,  the 
people  covered  by  this  bill  were  actually 
performing  junior  officer  duties  with  the 
fleet  and  in  one  case  a  life  was  lost. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
been  indicated  who  is  really  making  the 
objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  indicated  it  was  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Stark). 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  bene- 
ficial bill  and  it  should  be  passed.  I  cer- 


tainly would  hope  that  Mr.  Stark  were 
on  the  floor  for  this  coUoquy. 

Mr.  HUNT..^Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  This  bill  is  simply  a  prod- 
uct of  a  misnomer  in  applying  the  word 
"midshipman."  The  men  that  this  bill 
pertains  to  were  labeled  "midshipmen" 
and  called  to  active  duty.  They  served  as 
flyers  in  combat  during  the  Kjfcrean  con- 
flict. This  is  not  somebody  tr^ng  to  slide 
something  by.  This  rectifies  an  error 
made  back  in  1951  during  the  Korean 
conflict  when  these  gentlemen  were 
called  up.  required  to  perform  duties  as 
flyers  in  actual  combat.  One  man  was 
killed. 

All  we  are  doing  by  objecting  to  this 
bill  is  delaying  something  that  was  done 
improperly  years  ago.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
even  try  to  object  to  it. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  procedures  permit  and  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  may  have  a  call 
of  the  House  and  if  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  here,  perhaps  the  objection 
Hould  be  removed. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House.  , 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.  589] 

Archer  Fish  Reuss 

Armstront;  Flowers  Rhodes 

Badillo  Fraser  Roberts 

Bell  Frellnghuysen  Roonev,  NY. 

BlagKl  Gialmo  Rousselot 

Bingham  Oilman  Roy 

Blackburn  Grssso  Runnels 

Bogies  Hammer-  Ruppe 

Brademas  schmldt  Ryan 

Brasco  Hanna  Sandman 

Brown.  Mich.  Harrington  Satterfield 

Burke.  Calif.  Hebert  Scherle 

Burton,  John  Hosmer  Shoup 

Butler  Howard  Shuster 

Carey.  NY.  Huber  Sikes 

Carter  Hudnut  Skubltz 

Chlsholm  Jarman  Smith,  N.T. 

Clancy  Johnson.  Colo.  Snyder 

Clark  Jones,  Okla.  Steele 

Clausen,  Long,  Md.  Steelman 

Don  H.  Lujan  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Ciawson.  Del  Luken  Steiger  Wis. 

Conable  McCloskey  Stokes 

Conte  McSpadden  Sullivan 

Conyers  Macdonald  Symms 

Corman  Mallary  Taylor,  Mo. 

Cotter  Maraziti  Teague 

Daniel.  Robert    Mathlas,  Calif.  Thompson,  N.J. 

W.,  Jr.  Mathls.  Ga.  Tlernan 

Daniels,  Michel,  111.  Towell,  Nev. 

DominlckV.    Mills  Traxler 

Davis.  Ga.  Mink  Udall 

Davis,  S.C.  Minsball,  Ohio  Ullman 

Dent  Mitchell,  NY.  Vander  Veen 

Derwinski  Murphy,  NY.  Waldle 

Dickinson  Nelsen  Wampler 

DIggs  Obey  Ware 

Dingell  O  Brien  Whitehurst 

Donohue  O'Hara  Widnall 

Dorn  Pepper  Wilson, 

Drlnan  Peyser  Charles  H., 

Duliiki  Poage  Calif, 

du  Pont  Podell  Wyatt 

Eckhardt  Powell.  Ohio  Wydler 

Esch  Pritchard  Young,  S.O. 

Eshleman  Rarlck 

Findley  Reid 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  301 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

CREDITING    OF    CERTAIN    SERVICE 
FOR  PURPOSES  OF  RETIREMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
report  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  5056  to  provide  for  creditil".;  service 
as  an  aviation  midshipman  tor  purposes  of 
retirement  for  non-regular  service  under 
chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  Stales  Code, 
and  for  pay  purposes  under  title  37.  UiiUed 
Slates  Code. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  be  heard,  prior  to  the  quorum  call 
which  was  called,  I  was  still  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  the  reqtiest  that 
this  bill,  the  19th  item  on  the  calendar, 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  trying  to 
get  the  matter  before  the  House. 

The  Clerk  will  rereport  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.R.  505C  . 

De  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii.sr 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uvited  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assemhlcd.  That  s.ectlon 
1332(b)  (7)  of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code. 
is  amended  by  in.sertlng  •avlaiion  midship- 
man." immediately  after  "flight  officer. '. 

Sec.  2.  Section  205(aMli  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"aviation   mtdshlpman, "   Immediately   after 

"flight  OtRCBT.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  .the  table. 


EXTENDING  TIME  LIMIT  TOR  RE- 
IMBURSING EXPENSES  OF  ME- 
MORIAL SERVICES  FOR  MILI- 
TARY DECEDENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <  H.R.  12860  > 
to  amend  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  in  order  to  clarify  when  claims 
must  be  presented  for  reimbursement  of 
memorial  service  expenses  in  the  ca.se 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  whose 
remains  are  not  recovered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  12860 
Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.^e  oj 
Ileprcsentatii''es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  1482 (e)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  ln.sert- 
ing  immediately  before  "v.hichever  is  later." 
tlie  following:  "or  the  date  the  pei'son  who 
v.ould  have  been  designated  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  direct  disposition  of  the  remains, 
if  they  had  been  recovered,  receives  notifica- 
tion that  the  member  has  been  reported  or 
determined  to  be  dead  under  authority  of 
<liapter  10.  title  37,  United  States  Code 
(The  Missing  Persons  Act).". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPOSAL  OF  EXCESS  AND  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY  IN  AMERICAN  SAMOA, 
GUAM,  AND  THE  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORIES OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  5264 » 
to  amend  section  3(f>  of  the  Federal 
Property  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  with  respect  to  Guam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Re/yrrscntatii^es  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  words  -Puerto  Rico,"  the  word 
"Guam.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

■  On  the  first  pa^e.  siriice  out  line  5  and  in- 
.sert  the  following:  "Pueno  Rico."  the  words 
"American  Samoa.  Guam,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill. 
H.R.  .'J264,  which  is  now  before  the  House 
under  the  Consent  Calendar,  would 
amend  the  Federal  Pioperty  and  Admin- 
istrative bci-vices  Act  of  1949  so  as  to 
make  the  territory  of  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  TeiTitory  of  the 
Pacific  eligible  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
cess and  surplus  property  program.s  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation to  Congressman  Chet  Holi- 
FIEL0,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations ;  Congressman 
Jack  Brooks,  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Activities  Subcommittee:  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  for  their  support  of  my 
bill. 

Passage  of  H.R.  5264  by  the  House 
will  rectify  the  omission  of  Guam  from 
the  original  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  and  will  also  include  Amer- 
ican Samoa  and  the  trust  territoi-y.  Al- 
though Guam  has  been  a  part  of  the 
United  States  since  1898  and  was  a  bat- 
tleground during  World  War  IT  and 
the  only  U.S.  territory  occupied  by  en- 
emy forces,  it  did  not  become  eligible 
for  any  Federal  programs  until  the  en- 
actment of  the  Organic  Act  in  1950.  a 
year  after  the  Federal  Surplus  Property 
Act  became  law. 

Until  now,  Guam,  American  Samoa 
and  the  trust  territory  have  been  treated 
undor  the  act  as  "foreign  areas,"  and 
thus  have  not  been  able  to  procure  Fed- 
eral excess  and  surplus  property  located 
either  on  the  islands  or  in  neighboring 
countries,  where  the  United  States  has 
large  quantities  of  suitjIus  material  dat- 
ing back  to  the  Second  World  War  and 
the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  conflicts. 
As  a  result,  considerable  amounts  of 
equipment  and  property,  which  could 
have  been  used  beneficially  by  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  residents  of  these  ter- 
ritories, have  either  been  sold  as  scrap 
or  allowed  to  stand  idle  and  deteriorate. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  more  than  one-third  of 
Guam's  limited  area  of  214  .square  miles. 
Approval  of  H.R.  5264  would  also  make 
Guatn  eligible  to  obtain  property  within 


its  boundaries  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  no  longer  has  any  use. 

In  addition,  a  supply  of  exce.ss  and 
surplus  equipment  and  materials  would 
help  alleviate  some  of  the  burdens  borne 
by  the  Government  of  Guam  in  provid- 
ing public  facilities  and  services  for  an 
ever-increasing  population.  The  increase 
is  due  to  the  large  number  of  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents  sta- 
tioned in  Guam's  military  bases,  and 
the  influx  of  immigrants  from  nearby 
countries  as  the  result  of  liberal  Fed- 
eral immigration  laws. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  approval  to  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  3<f  >  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  with  respect  to  Amer- 
ican Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Lslands." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDING  THE  ACT  RELATING  TO 

THE  LUMBEE  INDIANS  OF  NORTH 

CAROLINA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  12216- 
to  amend  the  act  relating  to  the  Lumbee 
Indians  of  North  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Clt-rk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sonate  end  Hcu:^  oj 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  . 
first  .section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  re- 
lating to  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North  Caro- 
lina", approved  June  7,  19156  (70  SU^  254, 
255 ) .  ts  amended  by  striking  out  "Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  make  .such  Indians  eligible  for 
any  services  performed  by  the  United  Slates 
for  Indians  bec«u^■.e  of  their  status  as  lu- 
dian.s.  and  none  of  the  .statutes  of  the  United 
States  which  affect  Indians  because  of  their 
status  a.s  Indians  shall  be  .-ipplicable  to  the 
Lumbee  Indians.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strilce  otit  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  in.sert : 

That  (a)  the  preamble  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  -Act  relating  to  the  Lumbee  Indlatis  of 
North  Carolina",  approved  June  7.  1956  i70 
Stat.  254).  is  amended  bv  striking  out 
"Whereas  by  reason  of  tribal  legend,  coupled 
with  a  distinctive  appearance  and  manner 
of  .--peech  and  the  frequetit  recurrence 
among  them  of  family  names  such  as  Oxeij- 
dine.  l.ocklear.  Chavis.  Driukwater.  BulUird. 
Lowery,  Sampson,  and  others,  also  found  on 
the  roster  of  the  earliest  English  settlemento. 
the.~e  Indians  may.  with  considerable  ^lio«' 
of  reason,  Ira.ce  their  origin  to  an  aduii.xture 
of  colonial  blood  with  certain  coastal  tribes 
of  Indians;  and". 

(b)  Such  Act  of  June  7.  1956.  is  ftiriher 
amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  the  first  section  and  i-i- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
"That  the  Indians  who  now  reside  in  Roije- 
son  and  adjoining  counties  of  North  Caro- 
lina, whose  ancestors  were  originally  found 
b.,-  the  first  white  settlers  on  the  Lumbee 
River  in  what  is  now  Robeson  County.  North 
Carolina,  and  who  claim  descent  from  rem- 
nants of  certain  tribes  of  Indians  originally 
inhabiting  the  coastal  region  of  North  Caro- 
lina, shall  be.  from  aiid  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  known  and  desienated 
as  Lumbee  Indtatis  of  North  Carolina,  except 
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as  provided  In  section  2 -of  tliis  Act,  and  shall 
continue  to  enjoy  all  rights,  privileges,  and 
Immunities  enjoyed  by  them  as  citizens  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the 
United  States  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  shall  continue  to  be  subject 
to  all  the  obligations  and  duties  of  such  citi- 
zens under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  United  States.  NothUig  In 
this  Act  shall  make  such  Indians —  t 

"(a)  eligible  for  any  benefits  or  .services 
provided  by  the  United  States  for  Indians 
based  on  Federal  recognlrion  of  .^^uch  Indians; 
or 

"(b)  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  any  Fed- 
eral laws,  or  liable  under  any  criminal  laws, 
relating  solely  lo  Iiicliaiis  on  Federal  reserva- 
tions; 

except  such  Indians  shall  be  eliiilble  for  all 
Federal  benefits  and  services  for  which  other 
nonfederally  recognized  Indian  tribes  are  or 
may  hereafter  become  elltjible.", 

(2)  inserting  the  following  new  section  2 
and  renumbering  section  2  as  section  3: 

"Sec.  2.  Any  Indian  who  resides  in  Robe- 
son or  an  adjoining  county  of  North  Carolina, 
who  will  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  on  or  before  January  31,  1975,  and  who 
does  not  desire  to  be  designated  as  a  Lumbee 
Indian  of  North  Carolina,  must  so  elect  by 
notifying  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  or 
before  January  31,  1975.  His  election  shall 
apply  to  all  dependent  members  of  his  house- 
hold who  are  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age 
but  shall  not  affect  the  choice  of  anyone  else. 
Any  such  Indian  who  does  not  notify  the  Sec- 
retary by  such  date  shall  automatically  be 
deemed  a  Lumbee  Itidiau  of  No:  th  Carolina.". 

The  committee  amenrinipnt  was  a^rreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cngro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  lime,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  as  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  talke. 

i 


I 

DECLARING  THE  UJ&ITED  STATES 
HOLDS  IN  TRU^  FOR  THE 
BRIDGEPORT      OCTAN      COLONY 

■  CERTAIN        LANDS!     IN        MONO 

■  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


r.  I  aslc  unanl- 
o  the  consent 
nsideration  of 
at  the  United 
the  Bridgeport 
aniJs  in  Mono 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Spea 
mous  consent  to  return 
calendar    for   further 
H.R.   3458   to   declare 
Strttes  holds  in  tru.":t  fo 
Indian   Colony   certain  „ 
County,  Calif.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  t^ere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentldnan  from  Wash- 
ington? I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  s|eal:er,  rei-ervlng 
tlie  right  to  object 1 

The  SPEAKER.  Th^  Chair  wishes  to 
understand  the  imani^ious-consent  re- 
quest. E 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
'Mr.  Meeds)  ask  umrmnous  con.sent  to 


r  consideration? 
iker,  ^hat  is  the 
jnauimous-con- 

re  objection  to 
lan  from  Wash- 


call  up  a  Senate  bill  f 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Spi 
purpose  of  my  asking 
sent  to  return  to  the  bi 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl 
the  request  of  the  gentL 
ington? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Si)«kker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl«nan  from  Wash- 
ington? i 

The  Clerk  will  readithe  title  of  the 
Senate  bUl.  I 


Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  as  follows: 

To  declare  that  the  Uulted  States  holds 
In  trust  for  the  Bridgeport  Indian.  Colony 
certain  lands  In  Mono   County,   Calif. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  risht  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Washington  if 
the  language  in  the  Senate  bill  is  identi- 
cal to  that  in  the  House  bill,  H.R.  3458? 
Mr.  MEEDS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  identical  language. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Has  the  gentleman 
discussed  this  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMi-.  Johnson  •  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Mathias'? 
Mr.  MEEDS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  answer  is  "Yes."  It  is 
their  bill  that  is  t>eing  passed.  They  are 
the  sponsors  and  authors  of  the  legis- 
lation. I  have  discussed  it  with  tliem.  and 
tliey  are  very  desirous  to  have  it  passed. 
Mr.  HINSHAW.  They  are  desirous  to 
have  the  Senate  bill  substituted  for  the 
House  bill? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  tliat  this  is  a 
matter  of  comity  with  the  Senate  since 
it  passed  in  the  Senate  first,  and  there- 
fore will  bear  the  Senate  number. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  to  substitute  the 
language  of  certain  other  Senate  bills, 
.similar  bills  to  House  bills  that  were  al- 
ready passed  in  the  Consent  Calendar? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Tliat  is  correct.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  asking  to  substitute  the 
language  of  S.  283  for  that  of  H.R.  3458; 
the  language  of  S.  1412  for  thot  of  H.R. 
8229;  the  language  of  S.  1411  for  that 
of  H.R.  8230;  and  the  language  of  S.  634 
for  that  of  H.R.  9105. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  a 
similar  Senate  bill,  S.  283,  to  the  bill  H.R. 
2458  previously  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senat*  bill  as  follows : 

S.  283 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.te  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  foUowlng  described  public  do- 
main land  located  in  Mono  County,  Califor- 
nia, are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Bridgeport  In- 
dian Colony: 

The  southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  28,  township  5  north,  range 
25  east,  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian. 
Mono  County,  California,  containing  forty 
acres  more  or  less. 

Provided  further.  That  said  parcel  shall  be 
.subject  to  the  easement  to  the  Bridgeport 
Public  Utility  District  for  a  sewer  main. 


Tiie  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  .similar  House  bill  (H.R.  3458)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DECLARING  THAT  CERTAIN  FED- 
ERALLY OWNED  LAND  IS  HELD  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  TRUST 
FOR  THE  SISSETON-WAHPETON 
SIOUX  TRIBE  OF  THE  LAKE  TRA- 
VERSE INDIAN  RESERVATION  IN 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  8229  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
V/asMngton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1412)  to 
declare  tliat  certain  federally  owned 
lands  are  held  by  the  United  States  in 
tru'-t  for  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Indian 
Resrr\'ation  in  North  and  South  Dakota, 
a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  8229  just  passed  on 
th?  Consent  Calendar. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froin 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows : 
S.  1412 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  following  described  lands  on 
the  Lake  Traverse  Indian  Reservation  in 
North  and  South  Dakota  is  hereby  declared, 
.subject  to  all  valid  existing  rights-of-way 
of  record,  to  be  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux 
Tribe: 

(1)  The  southea.st  quarter  of  the  fou'h- 
epst  quarter  of  section  IG.  township  123 
north  of  range  53  west  of  the  fifth  principal 
meridian  containing  40  acres  formerly  used 
as  the  Enemy  Swim  day  school  site. 

(2)  The  northwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  4,  township  123  north 
of  range  51  west  of  the  fifth  principal  merid- 
ian, containing  40  acres,  formerly  used  as 
the  Big  Co'ilee  day  school  site. 

(3)  The  sfputhwest  quarter  of  the  aovJh- 
west  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  15.  township  126  north  of  range  62 
west  of  the  .Tfth  principal  meridian,  contain- 
ing 10  acres,  formerly  ased  as  the  Long  Hol- 
low day  school  site. 

(4)  Lots  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  an  J 
sixteen  of  block  twenty-six.  original  t-own- 
slte  of  Sisseton.  South  Dakota,  containing 
0.24  acre,  formerly  used  for  Agency  office  and 
superintendent's  quarters. 

Sec.  2.  This  conveyance  is  subject  to  fi.e 
right  of  the  United  States  to  use  and  im- 
prove such  portions  of  tracts  numbered  1  and 
2  a.s  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  detei- 
mine  for  so  long  as  he  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946 
(60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which  the 
value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  agaln.st  the  UnlU-d  States  determined 
by  the  Conwni&sloii. 
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AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MHEDS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meeds:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1412 
ai;d  in.sert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  8229,  as  passed,  as  fcllov^s: 
That  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  land  on  the  Lake 
Traverse  Indian  Reservation  in  North  and 
South  Dakota  is  hereby  declared  to  be  held 
by  the  United  States  in  tru:-t  for  the  Si.s,->e- 
ton-Wahpeton  Sioiix  Tribe  described  as  fol- 
lows, to  w  It : 

(l!  the  southea.'^t  quarter  of  th^  .souihPaet 
quarter  of  section  IG.  town.ship  12:1  north, 
range  53  we.st  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian, 
county  of  Day,  State  of  South  Dakota,  roii- 
taining  40   acres,   more  or   less,   and 

(2)  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  section  4.  tow  nsliip  123  north, 
range  51  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian, 
county  of  Roberts,  State  of  South  Dakota, 
containing  40  acre.s.  more  or  less,  and 

(3)  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
'xest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  15.  township  126  north,  range  52  west 
of  the  fifth  principal  meridian,  county  of 
Roberts,  State  of  South  Dakota,  containing 
10  acres,  moo-e  or  less,  and 

(4)  lots  13,  14,  15.  and  18  of  block  2C, 
original  plat  of  the  town  of  Sisseton.  comi- 
ty of  Roberts,  State  of  South  Dakota,  con- 
taining 0.24  acre,  more  or  les.s. 

This  conveyance  is  subject  to  all  Vitlid  exist- 
ing rights-of-way  oi  record. 

SEC  2.  This  conveyai\<:e  is  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  United  States  vo  use  and  Im- 
prove such  portions  oi  trads  numbered  1 
and  2  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
determine  for  so  long  as  may  be  neces.sary, 
but  in  no  event  to  exceed  ;t  year.=:. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claimi.  Conuni.ssion  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  13.  1946  (60 
Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which  the  value 
of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  .^ct  .sho«ild  or 
should  not  be  set  oft  against  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  determined  by 
the  Commission. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  on  the  table. 

A  similar  Hou.se  bill  <HR.  8229'  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SISSETON  AND 
WAHPETON  SIOUX  TRIBE  OF  THE 
LAKE  TRAVERSE  RESERVATION 
TO  CONSOLIDATE  ITS  LANDHOLD- 
INGS  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA  AND 
SOUTH  DAKOTA,  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  8230  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1411)  to 
authorize  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Res- 
ervation to  consolidate  its  landholdings 
In  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  and 
for  other  purposes,  a  bill  similar  to  H.R. 
8238  just  passed  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. 


The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 
S.  1411 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
At'.H-rica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Si'cretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized,  at 
hl.s  discretion  and  upon  the  request  of  the 
,si.s.seti->n  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the 
Iftke  Traver.se  Re.«^srvation  or  its  delegated 
de>;'^nated  agent  in  the  States  of  Norih  Da- 
!:ot-t  ai-d  t^oiith  Ditkota.  to  acqr.irc  through 
puri'liate.  t;ift,  or  e.xcharige  anv  lands  or  in- 
ter:;Ki  in  lands  v.iihin  the  boundaries  of  the 
I. awe  Travtr.se  Re:;er'alion  in  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota  lor  the  purpo.se  of  con- 
solicliling  landholdings.  eliminating  frac- 
tional hcir.,hip  interests  in  Indian  trust 
lane's,  pioviding  land  for  any  tribal  program 
for  tlie  improvement  of  tlie  economy  of  the 
tribe  and  its  members  through  the  develop- 
ment of  industry,  recreational  facilities, 
hou.sing  projects,  and  the  general  rehabilita- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  total  resource 
potential  of  the  reservation.  For  the  pur- 
chase of  such  lands  or  interests  in  lands  the 
use  of  any  fluids  available  to  the  tribe  from 
any  source  is  auihorized  and  title  to  any 
land  acquired  ui'der  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Slates  in  trust  for  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton Sioux  Tnbe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Reser- 
vation in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

Si;'  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provi.sion  of  law.  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traver.se  Reserva- 
tion, acting  through  its  governing  body  or 
its  designated  agent,  is  authorized  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
exchiui^e  or  sell  any  tribal  real  property  not 
needed  or  suitable  for  xise  by  the  triije  or  so 
situated  or  located  that  it  would  be  to  the 
economic  advantat;e  of  the  tribe  to  sell  or 
exchange  the  property;  except  that  (1)  any 
such  sale  shall  be  by  competitive  sealed  bid- 
ding, and  a  preference  shall  be  given  to  en- 
rolled members  of  the  Sisset-on  and  Wahpe- 
ton Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Reser- 
vation to  match  the  high  bid;  (2)  the 
amount  or  exchange  value  received  for  the 
property  shall  not  t>e  less  than  the  fair 
market  value  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  duly  author- 
ized representative:  (3)  if  lands  involved  in 
an  exchange  are  not  of  equal  value,  the  dif- 
ference in  value  shall  be  paid  In  money;  (4) 
any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land  under 
this  authority  or  money  received  to  equalix.e 
an  exchange  .shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
purcha-se  of  other  land  on  the  reservation; 
(5)  title  to  any  land  acquired  for  the  tribe 
under  this  authority  shall  be  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
tribe;  and  ((>)  If  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Sis.seton  and  Wahpeton  Slcnix  Tribe  of  the 
lake  Traverse  Reservation  acquires  land 
from  the  tribe  under  this  Act,  title  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  In- 
terior, be  taken  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
such  member. 

(b)  All  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  thi.i 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  be  exclusive  to 
resident  United  States  citizens  enrolled  a.s 
members  of  the  Sls-seton  Wahpeton  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Liike  Traverse  Reservation. 

Sec.  3.  All  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  tribe  or  members 
thereof  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall 
be  exempt  from  State  and  local  taxation. 

Sec.  4.  Any  tribal  land  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be 
encumbered  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust. 
and  shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or  "--ale 


deed  of  trast  In  accordance  with  the  law-s  of 
the  State  In  which  the  land  Is  located.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  foreclosure  or  sale  proceed- 
ing, the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tri'of 
of  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation  shall  be 
regarded  a>.  vented  with  an  unrestricted  fee 
simple  title  to  the  land,  the  United  States 
Bhall  not  be  a  neces.sary  party  to  the  fcrc- 
closure  or  sale  proceeding,  and  any  convey- 
ance of  the  land  pursuant  to  such  proceeding 
shall  divest  the  United  States  oI  title  to  the 
laiivi.  Tule  to  any  land  redeemed  cr  acquired 
by  I  he  iribe  at  such  foreclosure  or  -sale  pro- 
ce;'d!iig  shall  be  taken  in  the  n.ime  oi  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  tribe,  and  title 
to  any  land  ptirchased  by  an  individual  mem- 
ber i!  the  tribe  at  such  proceeding  may. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  t;ie 
Interior,  be  taker,  in  the  ii;iino  of  the  United 
Slates  in  trust  for  the  use  and  beneiii  o; 
the  individual  Indian  purchaser. 

St:c.  5.  The  Secretary  or  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  lake  .such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
e;j.s.iry  lo  carry  out  the  piirpo.ses  of  this  .\ct. 

\MrN;iMENT    OFFERKU    BY    MR.    MEEDS 

Mr  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meeds-  Strike 
out  all  after  ihe  enacting  clause  of  S.  1411 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro'isions  of 
H.R.  8230.  as  passed,  as  follows: 
Thar  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
i^e<^.  at  his  discretion  and  upon  the  request 
of  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe 
01  riip  Lake  Traverse  Reservation  or  it^  des- 
ignated agent  in  the  Siaiet  of  North  Dakotr» 
and  South  Dakota,  to  acquire  through  pur- 
chase, gilt,  or  exchange  any  lands  or  interest 
in  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Lake 
Traverse  Reservation  in  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  for  the  purpose  of  consolidat- 
ing landholdings.  eliminating  fractionated 
heirship  interests  in  Indian  trust  lands,  pro- 
vidinv;  land  for  any  tribal  program  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  economy  of  the  tribe  and 
its  members  through  the  development  of  m- 
dusUy,  recreational  facilities,  housing  proj- 
ects, and  the  general  rehabilitation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  total  resource  potential  of 
the  reservation.  For  the  purchase  of  such 
lands  or  interests  in  lands  the  use  of  anv 
funds  available  to  the  tribe  from  any  source 
is  authorized  and  title  to  any  land  acquired 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  taken 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  Sis.seton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of 
the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation  in  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

Sic.  2.  lai  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traver.se  Reserva- 
lioi!.  ncting  through  its  governing  body  or  its 
designated  agent,  i.-  auiiiorized  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  ex- 
change or  sell  any  tribal  real  property  no't 
needed  or  suitable  for  use  by  the  trii-e 
or  so  .situated  or  located  that  It  would 
be  to  the  economic  advantage  of  the 
tribe  10  sell  or  exchange  the  property; 
excj'pt  that  (li  any  .such  .sale  shall  be 
competitive  sealed  bidding,  and  a  pre;er- 
eiice  shall  be  given  to  enrolled  members  of 
the  Sisseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the 
Lake  Iraver.so  Reservation  to  match  the  high 
bid:  (2l  the  amount  or  exchange  value  re- 
ceived for  the  property  shall  not  be  less  than 
fair  market  value  as  determined  bv  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  his  dulv  authorized 
representative;  (3)  if  lands  Involved  in  au 
exchange  are  not  of  equal  value,  the  differ- 
ence In  value  -shall  be  paid  in  money;  (4i  an- 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land  under  this 
authority  or  money  received  to  equali'^e  an 
exchange  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
purchase  of  other  land  on  the  reservation; 
(5 1  title  to  any  land  acquired  for  the  tribe 
under  this  authority  shall  be  taken  in  the 
name  oi    the  Uiii;ed  S.ates  iii   trusi   fcT   ihe 
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provisions  of  this 
be  exclusive  to  resl- 
!■;  enrolled  as  mem- 

Walipeton   Sioux 


tilbe;  and  (6)   If  an  eni|lled  member  of  iho 
Sissetou  and  WahpetoniSloux  Tribe  of  the 
Lake  Traverse  Reservatlcs|  acquires  land  from 
the  tribe  under  this  Actjtltle  may.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretari  of  the  Interior,  be 
taken  In  the  name  of  t|ie  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  use  and  b^.ent  of  such  mem 
ber. 

(b)   All  of  the  f:.regoii 
Act  shall  be  construed  to 
d?nt  United  States  cltlze 
bprs    of   the   SiMeton   a..^    ......j.^..,.. 

Tribe  of  the  Lake  Travetfe  Re:;crvation. 

Sec.  3.  All  lands  acqiji-ed  by  the  United 
States   In   trust   for   thai  tribe   or   members 
thereof  under  the  authoHky  of  this  Act  shall 
be  exempt   from  State   #id   local    taxation. 
Sec.  4.  Any  tribal  lajidlmay,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  ft  the  Interior,  be 
encumbered  by  a  mortgaie  or  deed  of  trust. 
and  shall  be  subject  to  forec!os\ire  or  sale 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such  mortgage  or 
deed   of   trust   in  accordi^ice  with   the  laws 
of   the  State  In   which   tie  land   Is  located. 
For  the  purpose   of  the  foreclosure  or  sale 
proceeding,  the  SL^reton  aid  Wahpeton  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Lake  Travel^  Reservation  shall 
be  regarded  as  vested  wSh  an  unrestricted 
fee    simple    title    to    the  fland.    Tlie    United 
Slates  shall  not  be  a  necJe.oary  party  to  the 
foreclosure  or  sale  procee|in£r,  and  any  con- 
veyance of  the  land  puraiiaut  to  such  p.-o- 
ceeding    shall    divest    the! United    States   of 
title  to  the  land.  Title  to|ny  land  redeemed 
or  acquired  by  the  tribe  ft  such  foreclosure 
or  sale  proceeding  shell  b<^taken  in  the  nam? 
of  the  United  States  In  &ust  for  the  tribe, 
and  title  to  any  land  purjhased  by  an  Indi- 
vidual member  of  the  tri^  at  such  pioceed- 
ing  may.   with   the   approval   of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  be  Aken  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States  in  tn&st  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Individiiall Indian  purchaser. 
Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  ofpthe  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  take  such  act^n  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  pi«-poses  of"  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  isreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  c,i  amended  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  |hird  tiine,  was 
read  the  thud  time.  an|l  pa.ssed.  and  a 
motion  to  recoa'^icier  \«as  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  si.Tiilar  House  bill 
laid  on  the  table. 


October  7,  197 i. 


82.30  >   was 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill  as  follows: 

S.  634 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUa  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  all  of  the  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  following  described  tracts  of  land,  and 
the  Improvements  thereon,  that  were  ac- 
quired and  that  are  now  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  tha  benefit  of 
the  Kootenai  Tribe  of  Idaho,  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  said  tribe: 

Tract  Numbfred  1.  Part  of  lot  3  In  .■section 
20,  town.ship  62  nort>i.  ram:?  1  ea.st.  Boise 
meridian.  Boundary  County.  Idaho,  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Ectrlnnlng  at  a  point  20 
rods  south  and  20  rods  west  of  the  north- 
east corner  of  lot  3.  section  20,  thence  west 
20  rods,  thence  south  20  rods,  thence  east 
20  rods,  thence  north  20  rods  to  place  of 
beginning,  containing  2.00  a^res,  more  or  less. 
Tract  Numberec  2,  That  part  of  loi,  num- 
bered 3  In  section  20.  township  62  north, 
range  1  east,  EoLse  meridian.  Boundary 
County.  Idaho,  described  as  follows:  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  20  rods  south  of  the  north- 
eaiit  corner  of  lot  3,  thence  west  20  rods, 
thence  south  20  rods,  thence  west  10  rods! 
thence  south  40  rods,  thence  east  30  rodi;, 
thence  north  60  rods,  to  place  of  beginning, 
containing  10.00  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sire.  2.  The  above-described  property  shall 
be  administered  in  accordance  with  tlie  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  Indian  tribal 
trust  property. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Au^-ust  13.  1946  (CO 
Slat.  1030),  the  extent  to  which  value  of  the 
title  conveyed  should  or  should  not  be  set 
off  agahist  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  determined  by  the  Commission. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  tiane,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  9105  <  v  as 
laid  on  the  table. 


eggs,  egg  products,  spent  fowl,  and  products 
of  spent  fowl;  and 

H.R.  13595.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  for  the  procure- 
ment of  ve.ssels  and  aircraft  and  construction 
of  shore  and  offshore  establishments,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  bridge  alterations 
to  authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  an  end- 
.vear  strength  for  active  duty  personnel  to 
authorize  for  the  Coast  Guard  aveiage  nliii- 
tary  .-tudeut  loads,  and  for  other  purposes 

On  October  4,  1974: 

H  K.  5507.  An  act  to  authorize  tlie  con- 
••tyance  to  the  city  of  Salcni,  111.,  of  a  statue 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

On  Octobt  r  5,  1974: 

H.R.  11559.  An  act  to  place  cerLal.i  sub- 
nitrged  lands  within  the  Juiisdictlon  of  the 
governmenls  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Ajnerlcan  Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes." 

H.R.  15404.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Comn'.erce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975, 
and  fcr  other  purposes:  and 

HK.  16102.  An  act  to  amend  the  Emer- 
t'ei-.cy  Daylight  Saving  Time  Energy  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1973  to  exempt  from  its  pro- 
visions iho  period  from  the  last  Sunday  in 
October  1G74.  thronch  the  last  Sundav  in 
February  1975. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


DECLARING  THAT  CER±-AIN  FEDER- 
ALLY OWNED  LANIIB  SHALL  BE 
HELD  BY  THE  UNITfD  STATES  IN 
TRUST  FOR  THE  KOOTENAI  TRIBE 
OP  IDAHO,  AND  FO^  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES I 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speater.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  return  io  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  9105,  on  tfie  Consent  Cal- 
endar, i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl|?re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington?  f 

There  was  no  objectio4. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaier,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Intnediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  634)  to 
declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
lands  shall  be  held  by  tfie  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Kootenai  Tribe  of  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes,  fi  bill  similar  to 
H.R.  9105  just  passed  6n  the  Consent 
Calendar.  k 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th#re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wa.shington?  f 

There  wa.s  no  objectiori 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legi.<^!ative  days  in  which  to 
revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  im- 
mediately preceding  pa.s.age  of  H.R. 
13r)5. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  wa*;  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3838.  AUTHORIZING  REGULa"- 
TION  OP  OBLIGATIONS  ISSUED 
BY  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION 
HOLDING  COMPANIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  ths 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3838 1 
to  authori.^e  the  regulation  of  interest 
rates  payable  on  obligations  issued  by 
affiliates  of  certain  depository  institu- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  with  House 
amendments  thereto,  insist  on  the  Hou.se 
amendments,  and  agree  to  a  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tc.vas?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferee.-^:  Messrs. 
Patman,  St  Germain,  Annunzio,  Barrett, 
Hanley,  Cotter,  Moakley,  Ashley, 
MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Widnail, 
RousSfiLOT.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 
WvLiE,    RoNtALLo    of    Ncw    Vork,    and 

RlNA.'.IiO. 


MESSAGE    PTiOM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles; 

On  October  1,  1974: 

H.R.  C395.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Okefenokee  National  Wildllft,  Georgia, 
as  wilderness: 

H.R.  12000.  An  act  to  enable  egg  producers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  research,  producer  and 
consumer  education,  and  promotion  to  Im- 
prove,  maintain,   ai.d   develop   markets  for 


PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  C^I 
H.R.  12628,  VIETNAM  ERA  VETER- 
ANS' READJUSTMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimou.s  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  mldnl?rht  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  12628 
the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment -Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  abjection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  628,  TO 
AMEND  CHAPTER  83  OP  TITLE  5. 
UNITED    STATES    CODE 

Mr.  HENDERSON  (ou  behalf  of  Mr. 
DuLSKi)   filed  the  following  conference 
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report  and  statement  on  the  Senate  bill 
iS.  628)  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
amtuity  reduction  made,  in  order  to  pit)- 
vic'e  a  surviving  spouse  with  an  annuity, 
during  periods  when  the  annuitant  is 
not  married: 

CONrEHENCE    REPORT     ( H.    P.EPT.    No.    93-1431) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dLs- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  ( S.  628) 
to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  annuity  reductloia 
made,  in  order  to  provide  a  surviving  spouse 
with  an  annuity,  during  periods  when  the 
annuitant  is  not  married,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
lerommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
mei"it  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  insert  the  following: 
Thr.t  section  8339  ( j )  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "An  annuity  which  Is 
reduced  under  tliis  subsection  or  any  similar 
prior  provision  of  l.iw  shall,  for  each  full 
month  during  which  a  retired  employee  or 
Member  is  not  married,  be  recomputed  and 
paid  as  if  ths  annuity  had  not  been  so  re- 
duced. Upon  remarriage  of  the  retired  em- 
ployee or  Member,  tlie  annuity  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  same  percentage  reductions 
which  were  In  effect  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment.". 

Sfc.  2.  The  ainendment  made  hy  this  Art 
shall  app'y  to  anntUtle.s  wliich  commence  be- 
fore, on,  or  alter  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  but  no  increase  in  annuity  shall 
be  paid  for  any  period  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  ou  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  r.mend- 
ment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

THADDErrs     J.     DULSKI, 
David    N.    Henderson, 
DoMiNicii    V.    Daniels, 
Jkrome  R.   Waldie, 
Lawrence    J.    Hoc:.\n, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Gale  W.   McGee, 
Qctntin  Bltidick, 
Tfd  Stevens. 
Managers  on  tlie  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Expt.anatort   Statfmfnt   oi^  the 
Committee   of   Conterfnct: 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conterenee  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  628) 
to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  annuity  reduction 
made,  in  order  to  provide  a  surviving  spouse 
with  au  annuity,  during  periods  when  the 
annuitant  is  not  married,  submit  the  follow- 
ing joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendments  strurl:  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clau»e  and 
in.serted  a  substltvite  text  and  provided  a 
new  title  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  Sen- 
ate disagreed  to  the  House  amendments. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
te.xt  of  the  bill,  with  an  amendment  to  the 
text  of  the  bill.  The  committee  of  conference 
also  recommends  that  the  House  recede  from 
Its  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  differences  between  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill,  the  House  amendment,  and  the 
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amendment    agreed    to    in    conference    are 
noted  below. 

rilMINATION      OF      ANNUITY      REDUCTION      FOE 
SCEVIVLNC    SPOUSE   ANNUITY    PURPOSES 

Senate  bill 

The  first  section  oX  the  Senate  bill  amend- 
ed section  8339(J)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  so  as  to  eliminate  for  any  month  dur- 
Injj  which  an  ar.ntiUant  Is  not  married  the 
reduction  In  annuity  that  a  retiring  employee 
or  Member  accepts  upon  retirement  in  order 
to  provide  survivor  benefits  for  his  or  her 
spou.se.  If  the  annuitant  subsequently  re- 
married, his  or  her  anniuty  ar?in  v.ould  havo 
been  reduced  In  accordance  v.iili  t!ie  pcr- 
ceii'  age  reductloiia  specified  la  section 
8.3391J). 

lion  re  a^r.ertd'.ncnt 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  sectio:i  of  the 
Moii.=;e  amfndment  iPijecled  section  8339(j) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  effect  of 
repealli-.g  section  8339(])  would  have  been 
to  eliminate  from  the  law  tiiose  provisions 
which  now  require  a  reduction  in  the  an- 
nuity of  a  retiring  employee  or  T.Iember  who 
desires  to  provide  an  annuity  for  his  or  her 
surviving  spouse  and  tliose  provisions  which 
now  permit  a  retiring  employee  or  Member 
to  deny  his|:>r  her  spotu'^e  entitlement  to  a 
survivor  rniii-iv.  Thu^.  an  automatic  an- 
nuity v.ould  have  been  provided  for  a  sxir- 
vivlng  spouse  without  any  reduction  in  the 
I  c tiring  employee's  ajinuity. 

Sttbsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
House  amendment  amended  section  8341(a) 
of  title  5  by  eHmlnatlng  the  definitions  of 
the  terms  "wldrw  and  widower"  and  substi- 
tulhig  in  lieu  thereof  a  definition  of  the  term 
".'•pour-.e"".  1  he  effect  of  the  Hou.iC  amendment 
would  have  been  to  require  any  surviving 
spouse  of  s.t\  employee.  Member,  or  annui- 
lant,  i'lcluding  a  .=pouse  to  whom  an  anuui- 
tart  u-as  marrifd  at  the  time  of  retire,-nent, 
to  hare  been  man-;ed  to  the  employee.  Mem- 
ber, or  annuitant  for  at  lenst  one  year  imme- 
diately befoie  the  death  of  the  employee. 
Member,  or  annuitant,  or  to  be  the  parent 
of  issue  by  that  merriage,  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  entitlement  to  a  survivor  annuity. 

The  first  section  of  the  House  bill  also 
contained  numerous  conforming  amend- 
rr.ent.s  to  the  retirement  provision,-  of  title  5 
which  were  necessitated  by  the  two  .sub- 
stantive amendments  discussed  above. 
Conference  substitute 

The  c-inff-rence  sub.stltute  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  bill  in  th.at  it  elim- 
inates the  annuity  reduction  for  surviving 
spouse  benefits  only  for  month.s  during  which 
the  annuitant  is  not  married.  However,  the 
substitute  provides  that  upon  remarriage  of 
the  retired  employee  or  Member,  his  or  her 
annuity  shall  be  reduced  by  the  same  per- 
centage reductions  which  were  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  retirement.  This  provision  takes 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  annuitants  who 
retired  prior  to  October  11,  1962,  were  subject 
to  higher  reduction  rates  for  survivor  an- 
nuity purposes.  The  conferees  agreed  that  the 
annuity  of  a  retiree  who  remarries  after  hav- 
ing his  or  her  annuity  restored  to  the  ftUl 
.■rlngle-llfe  rate  shotUd  again  be  reduced  by 
the  same  percentage  formtila  that  was  in 
pfTect  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  retirement. 

IFrECTIVE    DATE 

Se-.iaU  biU 
Section  2  of  the  Senate  blU  provided  that 
the  amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of 
the  bill  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
monthly  payments  of  annuities  that  are  paid 
for  any  month  commencing  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act.  Thus,  the 
amendment  would  be  applicable  to  any  an- 
nuity, regardless  of  its  commencing  date,  but 
uo  Increase  In  such  annuity  resultlnB  from 
the  application  of  the  amendment  wotUd  be 
paid  for  any  montli  commencirg  prior  to  the 
dnte  of  enitclmeiit. 


House  amendment 
Scctior  2  of  the  Hotise  amendment  pro-,  id - 
ed  for  the  recomputatlon  of  annuities  of 
present  retirees  and  sttrvlving  spouses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  the  House  amendment.  In 
addition,  annuities  were  provided  for  the 
spouses  of  retirees  who  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity or  failed  to  provide  annuities  for 
their  surviving  spouses.  Section  2  of  the 
House  amendment  ftutiier  provided  that  no 
Bi'.iuily  cr  anntiity  increase  ret:ultiiig  from 
the  application  of  that  section  shall  be  lor 
any  period  before  the  date  of  enactment  cf 
the  Act,  Or  the  comrnencing  date  of  ar.nuHy. 
whifi-.evcr  iii  later. 

Conference  s^ib.^titvts  '' 

Tl>e  cpiiferpiice  s;ib';tltute  provides  thst 
the  amendment  made  by  the  Act  shall  apply 
to  any  annuity,  regardless  of  its  ccmrnencina 
date,  but  no  increnre  in  such  annuity  re^-^ult- 
Ing  from  the  applicatioii  of  the  amendment 
phiili  be  paid  for  any  i-ionth  con,menclr , 
prior  to  the  d.\te  of  eiactment  of  the  Act. 

TlL\DDrCS    J.    DULSKI, 

David  N.  Hfndi>31son. 
DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels, 
Jebomc  R.  Waloie, 

LAWHENCE    J.    HOdAN. 

Manariers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Gale  W.  McGee. 

quentin  buedick, 
Ted  Stevens. 
Manaperg  on  the  Pa:  t  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  O:; 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 81,  RELATING  TO  UNAC- 
COUNTED-FOR-PERSONNEL CAP- 
TURED. KILLED.  OR  MISSL^G 
DURING  THE  INDOCHINA  COK - 
PLICT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Isl:.  Speaker,  I  r>^.: 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  ihp. 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrcrt 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Re.s.  81  >  ;elatJrr 
to  unaccounted-for-personnel  captured. 
killed,  or  missing  during  the  Indochina 
conflict,  with  House  amendments  there- 
to, insist  on  the  House  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Use  gentleman  from  Wis 
consin?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messr.*^. 
Zaelocki,  Morgan,  Havs,  FRtXiNaHX/Y- 
srN.  and  du  Pont. 


AMENDING  EMERGENCY  HIGHWAY 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION  ACT  TO 
PERMIT    HIGHER    SPEED    LIMIT« 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  iiske<l 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  ranarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  legi;- 
la4ion  to  amend  the  Emergency  Highway 
Energy  Conservation  Act  to  allow  States 
to  Increase  auto  speed  limits  in  their  dis- 
cretion to  as  high  as  65  miles  per  hour 
on  Interstate  highways. 

My  reason  for  doing  this  is  based  upon 
the  observation  made  50  years  ago  by  s. 
Governor  of  Texas  to  a  President  of  the 
United  States  when  Texans  were  asked 
to  di-ive  40  miles  an  hour  across  Texas. 
He  said:  "Mr.  Roosevelt,  you  drive  40 
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miles  an  hour  across  fiie  State  of  Texas, 
you  ain't  going  to  get  where  you're  a 
goin!" 

I  say  that  asking  people  to  diive  55 
miles  an  hour  across  %  State  as  large  as 
Wyoming  imiwses  a  libui-den  on  them 
which  is  unfaii-  and  tdamaging.  It  ac- 
complishes little  foif;  consenation.  I 
think  we  ought  to  let  flie  States  set  their 
own  speed  limits.  \ 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  D.C, 

October  4, 1974. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

DCAK  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  in  the  Clerks  Of- 
fice at  3:40  P.M.  on  Fri(tey,  October  4.  1974, 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  concerning  the  sec- 
ond submission  of  budget  rescission  and 
deferrals. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jknnings, 
By  W.  Raymond  Colley. 
Clerk.  House  o/  Hepre^cnlatives. 


REPORT  ON  ADDIiaONAL  RESCIS- 
SIONS AND  DEFERRALS  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1975.  AS  REQUIRED  BY 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  AND 
IMPOUNDMENT  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1974— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  93-365 1 

The  SPEAKER  laid. before  t'ne  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
To  the  Conpress  of  the^JnUed  States: 

I  herewith  report  on  |dditional  rescis- 
sions and  deferrals  ioi  the  fiscal  year 
1975.  as  required  by  tlie  Congressional 
Budget  and  ImpoundmAit  Control  Act  of 
1974.  Proposed  rescissidrs  which  accom- 
pany this  message  total|$182  million  and 
deferrals  total  $3,239  niSllion. 

Included  in  this  seccaid  submission  to 
the  Congi-ess  under  the  new  act  are  re- 
ports on  actions  concluded  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  act  and  thus  are 
not  subject,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  the  provisions  of  the 
new  act.  I  am  reportir^  this  additional 
Information  because  I  Jwlleve  that  It  is 
appropriate  to  keep  the  Congress  In- 
formed on  the  status  ol  all  funds  with- 
held from  obligation.     | 

The  attachment  to  ttiis  message  lists 
the  Items  reported  an4  identifies  those 
actions  taken  prior  to  ^e  effective  date 
of  this  act.  '; 

Failure  to  take  the  |ictions  reported 
Vould  result  in  $3.4  billion  of  additional 
budget  authority  becoming  available  for 
obligation.  This  would  Increase  Federal 
spending  in  the  current  fiscal  year  by  $12 
million  and  In  fiscal  year  1976  by  over 
$220  million.  Addition^  spending  would 
be  even  greater  In  1977^  tlie  first  year  In 


which  the  new  procediu'es  for  congres- 
sional review  of  the  budget  will  be  In 
effect. 

These  actions  are  essential  both  to 
assure  efficient  management  of  funds 
and  to  help  keep  Federal  spending  from 
rising  beyond  current  estimates.  These 
are  essential  steps  to  achieve  the  degree 
of  fiscal  restraint  we  need  in  order  to 
curb  inflation. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  Whiie  House.  October  4.  1974. 


REPORT  ON  COMPARABILITY  AD- 
.JUSTMENT  ORDERED  FOR  FED- 
ERAL STATUTORY  PAY  SYSTEMS 
IN  OCTOBER  1974— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES   (H.  DOC.  93-364  • 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompaiii- 
ing  papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servir-e  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Vnltfid  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5305  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  I  hereby  report  on  the  comparabil- 
ity adjustment  I  am  ordering  for  the 
Federal  statutory  pay  systems  in  Octo- 
ber 1974. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manaee- 
ment  and  Budget  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, who  serve  jointly  as  my  agent  for 
Federal  pay,  have  recommended  a  5.52- 
percent  average  increase  in  Federal 
statutory  pay  rates.  The  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Council  and  other  employee 
organizations  have  proposed  an  increase 
of  8.4  percent.  The  Advisory  Committee 
on  Federal  Pay  has  agreed  with  the 
method  used  by  the  agent  to  arrive  at 
the  5.52  percent,  but  has  recommended 
that  it  be  augmented  by  an  additional  1.7 
percent,  producing  a  total  increase  of 
7.22  percent.  This  additional  1.7  percent 
is  based  on  a  special  study  of  pay  in- 
creases that  have  occurred  in  the  private 
sector  since  completion  of  the  annual 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey  on 
which  the  agent's  recommendation  is 
based. 

I  have  decided  that  I  must  choose  the 
5.52-percent  increa.se,  v.ithout  the  addi- 
tional 1.7  percent.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  made  a  forceful  case  for  the 
additional  amoimt,  both  in  their  report 
and  In  their  meeting  with  me.  However, 
I  do  not  feel  that  in  the  context  of  our 
current  economic  situation,  I  should  go 
beyond  the  clearly  justified  increase  rec- 
ommended by  my  agent.  This  increase 
Rives  full  weight  to  full-.scale  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  survey  findings  of  this 
year  in  the  same  manner  as  last  j'car. 

The  time  lag  between  the  annual  BLS 
survey  and  the  resulting  pay  adjustment 
has  been  an  Integral  part  of  our  Federal 
pay-setting  system  since  the  principle  of 
pay  comparability  v.a.s  first  adopted.  The 
overriding  need  of  the  Nation  at  present 
is  clearly  to  dampen  the  fires  of  inflation. 
To  depart  from  past  practice  by  the  use 
of  a  special  survey  to  support  a  higher 
increase  than  can  be  jastifled  by  normal 


methods  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
right  thing  to  do  at  this  time. 

I  have  noted  the  Advisory  Committee's 
recommendation  that  the  results  of  the 
atuiual  survey  of  private  sector  pay  be 
made  available  by  July  1  of  each  year 
ratlier  than  the  present  date  of  August  1. 
I  am  in  full  agreement  that  an  earlier 
arrival  of  the  survey  results  would  be 
highly  desirable,  since  it  would  provide 
more  time  for  all  the  parties  involved  in 
tiie  annual  pay  comparison  to  give  thor- 
ougli  consideration  to  the  very  complex 
issues  involved.  Therefore,  I  shall  see 
what  can  be  done  so  that  the  sm-vey  re- 
sults will  reach  my  agent  by  July  1  of 
each  year. 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  reports 
of  my  agent  and  the  Advisory  Committee, 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  Executive  order 
I  have  promulgated  to  put  this  pay  in- 
crease into  effect.  Also  transmitted  here- 
\\ith  is  a  copy  of  an  Executive  order  I 
have  promulgated  to  increase  basic  pay 
and  basic  allowances  for  quarters  and 
subsistence  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1009  of  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
as  added  by  Public  Law  93-419  of  Sep- 
tember 19, 1874. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  October  7.  1974. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
CALL  RECESSES  ON  OCTOBER  8, 
1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
October  8.  1974,  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  declare  recesses  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chaii-. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  JOINT  SESSION 
OF  THE  CONGRESS  ON  OCTOBER 
8,  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
conciurent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  658' 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  658 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatit^es 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  Ol  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday, 
October  8,  1974,  at  4  p.m.  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  such  com  mini  Icat  Ions  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  claiLse  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
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tion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a 
recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  Is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions,  to  be  determined  by 
"non-record"  votes  have  been  disposed 
of.  the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  on  which  the  further 
proceedings  were  postponed. 


CHANGES  IN  PER  DIEM  TRAVEL  AL- 
LOWANCES FOR  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJEl. 
15903)  to  revise  certain  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
per  diem  and  mileage  expenses  of  Gov- 
errmient  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   15903 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Travel  Expense  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5701(2)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(2)  "  'Employee'  means  an  Individual  em- 
ployed in  or  under  an  agency  including  an 
Individual  employed  intermittently  in  the 
Government  service  as  an  expert  or  consult- 
ant and  paid  on  a  dally  when-actually-em- 
ployed basis  and  an  individual  serving  with- 
out pay  or  at  one  dollar  a  year; " 

Sec.  3.  Section  5702  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1 5702.  Per  diem;  employees  traveling  on 
offlcial  business 

"(a)  An  employee  while  traveling  on  offi- 
cial business  away  from  his  designated  post 
of  duty  Is  entitled  to  a  per  diem  allowance 
for  travel  inside  the  continental  United 
States  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  35.  For  travel 
outside  the  continental  United  States,  the 
per  diem  allowance  shall  be  established  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  or  his 
designee,  for  each  locality  where  travel  is 
to  be  performed.  For  travel  consuming  less 
than  a  full  day,  such  rates  may  be  allocated 
proportionately  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  5707  of  this  title. 

"(b)  An  employee  who,  while  traveling  on 
official  business  away  from  his  designated 
post  of  duty,  becomes  incapacitated  by  ill- 
ness or  injury  not  due  to  his  own  misconduct, 
is  entitled  to  the  per  diem  allowance  and 
appropriate  transportation  expenses  until 
such  time  as  he  can  again  travel,  and  to  the 
per  diem  allowance  and  transportation  ex- 
penses during  return  travel  to  his  designated 
post  of  duty. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  5707  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  or  his  designee,  may  pre- 
scribe conditions  under  which  an  employee 
may  be  reimbursed  for  the  actual  and  neces- 
f^ary  e.xpenses  of  official  travel  when  the  max- 
imum per  diem  allowance  would  be  less  than 
these  expenses,  except  that  such  reimburse- 
ment shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  $50  per  day  for  travel  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States  when  the  maximum 
per  diem  otherwise  allowable  is  determined 
to  be  Inadequate  (A)  due  to  the  unusual 
circumstances  of  the  travel  assignment,  or 
(B)  for  travel  to  high  rate  geographical  arens 
designated  as  such  in  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  5707;  or 

"(2)  $20  per  day  plus  the  locality  per 
diem  rate  prescribed  for  travel  outside  the 
continental  United  States. 


"(d)  Tbla  section  does  not  apply  to  a 
Justice  or  judge,  except  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  section  456  of  title  28.". 

Sec.  4.  BecUon  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Skc.   6.   Section   5704   of   Utle   5.   United 
States  Code,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"§  5704.  Mileage  and  related  allowances 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
^■ection  5707  of  this  title,  an  employee  who  is 
engaged  on  ofBclal  business  for  the  Govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  not  in  excess  of — 

"(1)  9  cents  a  mUe  for  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  motorcycle;  or 

"(2)  18  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  automobile:  or 

"(3)  24  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  airplane; 

instead  of  actual  expenses  of  transportation 
when  that  mode  of  transportation  is  au- 
thorized or  approved  as  more  advantageous 
to  the  Government.  A  determination  of  ad- 
vantage is  not  required  when  payment  of  a 
mileage  basis  is  limited  to  the  cost  of  travel 
by  common  carrier  Including  per  diem. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  mileage  allow- 
ance authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  employee  may  be  reim- 
bursed for — 

"  ( 1 )  parking  fees; 

"(2)  ferry  fees; 

"(3)  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  costs;  and 

•■(4)  airplane  landing  and  tie-down  fees.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  5707  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•■§  5707.  Regulations  and  reports 

"(a)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  prescribe  regulations  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  this  subchapter. 

•(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, in  consultation  with  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  representatives  of  organizations  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  shall  conduct 
periodic  studies  of  the  cost  of  travel  and  the 
operation  of  privately  owned  vehicles  to 
employees  while  engaged  on  official  busi- 
ness, and  shall  report  the  results  of  such 
studies  to  Congress  at  least  once  a  year.". 

Sec.  7.  The  seventh  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Administrative  Provisions"  in  the 
Senate  appropriation  in  the  Lieglslatlve 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1957  (2  U.S.C. 
68b) .  Ls  amended  by  striking  out  "$25"  and 
■$40"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$35"  and 
"$E0",  respectively. 

Sec.  8.  Item  5707  contained  In  the  analysis 
of  subchapter  1  of  chapter  57  of  title  5  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUow.s: 
"57C7.  Regulations  and  reports.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  rates  for  per 
diem  and  mileage  allowances  for  Gov- 
ernment employees  traveling  on  official 
business  were  established  in  1969.  Five 
years  of  inflation  have  now  made  those 
rates  inadequate;  and,  in  many  cases. 
Government  employees  find  themselves 
subsidizing  the  Federal  Government  out 
of  their  own  pockets. 

This  bill  would  increa.-e  the  maximum 
per-diem  allowance  from  the  present  S25 
per  day  up  to  S35  per  day.  The  maximimi 
could  go  to  .$50  per  day  for  travel  uncei 


unusual  circumstances  or  travel  to  high 
cost  localities. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  rate 
would  go  to  the  maximum  at  this  time. 
The  bill  would  provide  that  the  actual 
rate  be  established  by  regulation  by  the 
Administrator  of  GSA.  That  rate  would 
be  uniform  for  all  domestic  Government 
travel.  In  the  case  of  foreign  travel,  the 
rate  would  vary,  depending  upon  condi- 
tions in  each  locality  where  travel  is 
IJerformed. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  increase 
in  the  maximum  mileage  allowance  for 
the  use  of  privately-owned  vehicles.  The 
maximum  rate  for  automobiles  would  be 
increased  from  12  cents  a  mile  to  18  cents 
a  mile;  for  airplanes  from  12  cents  a  mile 
to  24  cents  a  mile;  and  for  motorcycles 
from  8  cents  a  mile  to  9  cents  a  mile. 

Again,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  rate 
would  be  set  at  its  maximum  at  this  time. 
The  current  cost  of  operating  an  auto- 
mobile, according  to  various  Government 
studies,  appears  to  be  approximately  15 
cents  a  mile.  This  bill  would  permit  the 
rate  to  be  increased  up  to  18  cents  if  con- 
tinuing inflation  requires  it. 

Under  this  legislation,  if  the  rates  were 
set  at  their  expected  level  of  $30  a  day 
jjer  diem,  and  15  cents  a  mile  for  auto- 
mobiles, the  increased  cost  to  the  Gover- 
ment  would  be  approximately  $45  milhon 
per  year  for  all  Goverrmaent  travel.  If  the 
rates  went  up  to  their  maximum  level, 
the  increase  would  be  $80  million  per 
year.  It  is  certainly  not  desirable  to  in- 
crease Government  expenditures,  but  we 
should  not  ask  Government  employees 
to  fund  official  travel  from  their  own 
pockets  as  they  are  presently  doing.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  impact  that  inJ3ation 
has  had.  Government  travel  costs  should 
be  kept  in  line  by  prohibiting  all  un- 
necessar>'  travel,  not  by  penalizing  the 
civil  servants  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  reported  this  legisla- 
tion unanimously.  I  urge  the  House  to 
enact  it  promptlj'  to  correct  the  current 
inequities  In  the  present  law. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  has  pointed 
out  that  the  present  per  diem  and  mile- 
age allowances  for  Federal  employees 
were  established  in  1969.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  had  rapid  inflation.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  a  situation  in  which 
Government  employees  are  having  to  piy 
out  of  their  salaries  and  out  of  their 
prickets  for  official  travel,  and  this  a  clear 
inequity.  It  is  not  right,  and  we  must 
correct  it. 

Our  bill  will  provide  some  leeway  to 
the  Genera!  Services  Administration,  not 
nnly  to  meet  the  need  now,  but  as  in- 
flation continues  to  cover  them  for  some 
additional  time.  The  General  Services 
Administration  has  conducted  a  careful 
study  of  this  situation. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  this  is  needed 
lerislatJon,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
f,entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mrui  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Texas,  Mr.  Brooks,  talks 
about  inflation  for  the  last  5  years.  If 
seems  to  me  that  there  was  inflation  for 
a  good  many  years  before  that.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  That  certainly  is 
true,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wondered 
why  the  gentleman  from  Texas  referred 
only  to  the  inflation  in  the  last  5  years. 
Of  course,  there  has  been  Inflation,  but 
there  was  certainly  inflation  before  that. 

This  again  points  up  the  business  of 
spending  beyond  income  and  the  gen- 
erating of  inflation.  Inflation  is  now 
feeding  upon  itself.  Tliat  is  the  necessity 
for  this  bill — and  I  ajre?  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  it. 

But.  I  see  no  evidence,  certainly  in 
thLs  branch  of  Congress,  and  I  fail  to 
discover  any  in  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress, with  regard  to  doing  something 
about  inflation — sometaiing  really  dras- 
tic, the  kind  of  treatment  inflation  has 
to  have. 

If  we  are  going  to  eHminate  inflation, 
slow  it  down,  stop  it.  it  is  going  to  have  to 
have  some  drastic  treatment.  We  cannot 
resolve  inflation  with  legislation  of  this 
kind.  I  say  again,  this  i$  inflation  feeding 
upon  itself.  \ 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Thepentleman  is  cer- 
tainly correct  in  his  statement  that  in- 
flation has  gone  on  ntiich  longer  than 
5  years,  and  it  does  co*itinue.  We  need 
to  do  something  about  jt.  as  the  gentle- 
man has  indicated.        ^. 

However,  we  need  now  to  take  care  of 
Federal  employees  who  are  having  to 
pay  from  their  own  sala^-ies  for  conduct- 
ing ofiBclal  business.  I  jirge  passage  of 
this  legislation.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  The  q|estion  i.s  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  aentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks >,  fiiat  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  i>|^s  the  bill  H.R. 
15903,  as  amended.  I 

The  question  was  tafen;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in|| favor  thereof" 
the  i-ules  were  suspendeciand  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed.      J 

A  motion  to  reconsideilwas  laid  on  the 
table.  I 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  ipeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  fori  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Sens  te  bill  <S.  3341 1 
to  revise  certain  provia  ons  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relal  ng  to  per  diem 
and  mileage  expenses  o(  employees  and 
other  individuals  trave  mg  on  official 
bu.siness,  and  for  other    mrpojes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tit  >  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th(  -e  obje<?tion  to 
the  request  of  the  g<  ntleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the 
follows : 

S.  3341 

/?<•  it  enacted  by  the  S 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America  in  Congress  asse 
.Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie 
Amendments  .Act  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  5701 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  'ani 
.subparagraph  (5): 

j2)   by  striking  out  the 


Senate  bill   as 


naie  and  House 
'Jnited  States  of 
ibled.  I  hat  thla 
Travel    Expense 

if  title  5,  United 

at  ilie  end  of 

eriod  at.  the  end 


of  subparagraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(7)  'high  cost  locality"  means  any  geo- 
graphic location  within  the  continental 
United  States  designated  by  reg\Uatlons 
prescribed  under  section  5707  of  this  title.", 
(b) Section  5702(c)  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  tmder 
.section  5707  of  this  title,  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned  may  prescribe  conditions 
under  which  an  employee  may  be  reimbursed 
lor  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the 
trip,  not  to  exceed  an  amount  n»med  in  the 
travel  authorization,  when  the  per  diem  al- 
lowance would  be  less  than  those  expenses 
duo  to — 

"(1)  the  unu.sual  circumstances  of  the 
travel  a.'i.slgiiment.  in  which  case  the  amount 
named  in  the  travel  authorization  may  not 
exceed  — 

"I. A I  $.W  for  each  dny  in  a  travel  status 
inside  the  continental  United  States;  or 

"(B)  the  per  diem  allowance  e-stablished 
under  ;-;ub.<;ection  (ai  of  this  section  plu.s  $23 
for  each  day  in  a  travel  statius  outside  the 
continental  United  States;  or 

"(2i  a  travel  assignment  to  a  high  cost 
locality,  in  which  ca.se  the  amount  named  in 
the  travel  authorization  may  not  exceed  the 
daily  amount  provided  in  tho.se  regnlHtions 
for  that  locality." 

(c)  Section  5707  of  such  title  it.  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"AdmlnLstrator  of  General   Services"; 

(2)  by  inserting  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  text  there- 
of; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■(b)  The  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
piinistrator  shall  Include  the  designation  of 
any  high  cost  locality  with  respect  to  which 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  per 
diem  allowance  established  under  section 
5702(a)  of  this  title  would  be  les.s  than  the 
actual  and  neces-sary  expenses  incurred  in 
traveling  to  tiiat  locaUty.  The  Administrator 
shall  establish  for  each  high  cost  locality, 
the  daily  amount  (not  to  exceed  $50  tor  each 
day)  that  may  be  paid  under  section  5702(C) 
(2)  ijj  tlu.s  title  in  traveling  to  tliat  locality." 

Stt.  3.  (at  Section  5702iai  of  title  3. 
United  Stales  Code,  li  uincnded  to  read  as 
.'ollows: 

"(ai  An  employee,  while  traveling  on  offi- 
oial  business  away  from  his  designated  post 
of  duty.  Ls  emiiled  to  a  per  diem  allowaiuie. 
For  travel  inside  the  continental  United 
St,ite.s,  llie  per  diem  allowance  shiill  be  $3.5. 
For  travel  outside  the  continental  United 
States,  tlie  per  diem  allowance  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  rate  established  by  the  President 
or  hl.s  designee  for  the  locality  where  the 
travel  i.3  performed  ". 

(b)  Section  5703(c)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  per  diem  al- 
lowance may  not  exceed — 

"(1)   the  rate  of  $23"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  per  diem  allowance  .shall  he — 
"(I)    $35". 

(c)  Section  5703(d)  of  such  tiUe  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out   "much";   and 

(2)  by  .striking  out  "$40'  and  "$18  '  and 
in-^rting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50"  and  "$23", 
respectively. 

(d)  Tlie  seventh  paragraph  under  the 
headuig  "Administrative  Provisions"  In  the 
Senate  appropriation  in  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1957  (2  U.S.C. 
68b).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$25"  and 
"$40"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$35"  and 
"!»50".  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  5704  of  title  5.  United 
Slates  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follow.i; 


"§  5704.  Mileage  and  related  allowances 

"(a)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  pro- 
vided under  this  section,  and  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  tinder  section  6707  of  tliis 
title,  an  employee  or  other  Individual  per- 
forming service  for  the  Goveriunent,  who  Ls 
engaged  on  official  bttsine-ss  inside  or  outside 
his  designated  post  of  duty  or  place  of  serv- 
ice, is  entitled  to — 

"(1)  9  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  motorcycle; 

"(2)  16  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  automobile:   or 

"(3)  20  cents  a  mile  for  the  tise  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  uirplane; 

Instead  of  the  actual  expenses  of  transpor- 
tation when  tliat  mode  of  transportation  is 
authorized  or  approved  as  more  advantageous 
to  the  Government.  A  determination  af  ad- 
vantage is  not  required  when  payment  on  a 
mileage  basts  Ls  limited  to  the  cost  of  travel 
by  common  carrier  including  per  diem. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  mileage  allow- 
ance provided  in  accordance  with  the  other 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  employee  or 
other  individual  performing  service  for  the 
Government  may  be  reimbursed  for — 

"(1 )    parking  fees; 

"(2)    ferry  lares; 

'  (3)   bridge,  road,   and   tunnel   tolls;   and 

"(4,    airplane   landing   and   tledown   fees. 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall  conduct  a  continuing  investi- 
gation of  the  average,  actual  cost  a  mile,  to 
the  employee  or  other  individual  performing 
service  for  the  Government  who  is  engaged 
on  official  business  inside  or  outside  the 
designated  past  of  duty  or  place  oi  service, 
for  the  use  of  a  privately  owned  motorcycl?. 
automobUe,  and  airplane.  In  conducting  the 
investigation,  the  Administrator  shall  review 
and  analyze  the  following: 

"(A)  depreciation  of  original  vehicle  cost; 

"(B)  gasoline  and  oil  (excluding  taxes); 

"(C)  maintenance,  acces.sorie.5.  pails,  and 
tires: 

"(D)  UisiH-aiice;  and.   - 

"(E)  State  and  Federal  ta.\ci:.  . 
The  Administrator,  in  conducliug  such  in- 
vestigation, shall  meet  at  least  once  every  3 
months  with  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  OflTice,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, tlie  Department  of  Defense,  and 
organizations  of  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stales,  and  allow  them 
to  make  their  views  personally  knoviu  to  him 
with  re.spect  to  such  average,  actual  cost. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  Januai-y  10  and  July  10 
of  each  year,  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine, based  upon  the  results  of  his  continu- 
ing investigation  with  respect  to  the  6  full 
calendar  months  preceding  the  month  in 
which  the  determination  is  made,  specific 
tigures.  each  rounded  to  the  nearest  one-half 
cent,  of  the  average,  actual  cost  a  mile  dui- 
iiig  that  period  for  the  tise  of  a  privately 
owned  motorcycle,  automobile,  and  airplane. 
The  Administrator  shall  report  such  flgine.^ 
to  Congre.ss  not  later  than  5  days  after  he 
makes  his  determination.  Each  such  report 
shall  also  include  a  detailed  description  of 
the  factors  utilized  in  conducting  the  in- 
vestigation during  such  6-nionth  pcriotl.  Each 
such  report  shall  be  printed  in  the  Fedei.tl 
Register.  The  cent  tigures  contained  in  para- 
graphs (I),  (2>,  and  (3)  of  subsection  (ai 
of  this  .section,  or  any  adjustmenis  previously 
made  thereto  and  in  effect  under  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  l>e  adjusted,  as  of  the  first  day  t>f 
the  first  month  following  the  submi.ssion  of 
that  report,  to  the  figures  so  determined  and 
reported  by  the  Administrator.  Those  figures 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  figures  in  effect  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  thL-;  section  iminedi- 
ai/-ly  after  enactment  of  the  Travel  Expense 
Amendmaiits^cl  of  1974.  Those  reported  fig- 
ures shall  also  be  included  as  of  tuch  day 
in  the  regulations  prescribed  under  section 
5707  of  this  title. 
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"(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  from 
time  to  time  review  the  continuing  Investl- 
catlon  of  the  Administrator  and  make  re- 
ports to  Congress  with  respect  to  his  review 
a?  he  considers  appropriate.". 

(bi  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
phaM  begin  the  continuous  investigation 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
on  that  January  1  or  July  1  which  first  occurs 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Stc.  5.  Section  506  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  (2  U.S.C.  58),  is 
p!r;ended — • 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (a)(8) 
"actual  transportation  expenses"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "travel  expenses'; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  Ic)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, an  employee  in  a  Senator's 
oflBce  shall  be  reimbursed  under  this  section 
for  per  diem  and  actual  transportation  ex- 
penses incurred,  or  actual  travel  expenses 
incurred,  only  for  round  trips  made  by  the 
employee  on  official  business  by  the  nearest 
usual  route  between  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  home  State  of  the 
Senator  Involved,  and  In  traveling  within 
that  State  (other  than  transportation  ex- 
penses incurred  by  an  employee  assigned  to 
a  Senator's  office  within  that  State  (1) 
while  traveling  in  the  general  vicinity  of 
such  office,  (2)  pursuant  to  a  change  of  as- 
signment within  such  State,  or  (3)  in  com- 
muting between  home  and  office ) .  However, 
an  employee  shall  not  be  reimbursed  for  any 
per  diem  expenses  or  actual  travel  expenses 
(other  than  actual  transportation  expenses) 
for  any  travel  occurring  during  the  120  days 
immediately  before  the  date  of  any  primary 
or  general  election  (whether  regular,  special, 
or  runoff)  in  which  the  Senator,  in  whose 
office  the  employee  is  employed,  is  a  candi- 
date for  public  office.  Reimbursement  of  per 
diem  and  actual  travel  expenses  shall  not 
exceed  the  rates  established  in  accordance 
with  the  seventh  paragraph  under  the  liead- 
ing  'Administrative  Provisions'  in  the  Sen- 
ate appropriation  in  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1957  (2  U.S.C.  68b).  No 
payment  shall  be  made  under  this  section  to 
or  on  behalf  of  a  newly  appointed  employee 
to  travel  to  his  place  of  employment.". 

Sec.  6.  Any  increases  in  expenses  of  per 
diem,  travel,  transportation,  mileage,  and 
.subsistence  incurred  during  fiscal  year  1975 
as  the  result  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  absorbed  by  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, independent  establishments,  and  other 
entitles  of  the  three  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Incurring  such  in- 
creases. No  amounts  shall  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1975  to  pay  for  such  increases. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  ill  (a)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In  no 
event  shall  the  amount  paid  for  expenses  of 
travel  or  mileage  allowance  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  case  of  any  veteran  with  a  serv- 
icf-connected  disability  be  less  than  the 
amount  paid  therefor  under  section  5702  or 
5704,  as  appropriate,  of  title  5  In  the  case  of 
employees  of  the  United  States  traveling  on 
official  business.". 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective 
July  1. 1975. 

MOTION    OrrEREO    BY    MR.    BROOKS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Brooks  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3341  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  15903, 
as  passed. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  15903)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
RAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
8193.  TO  REQUIRE  PERCENTAGE 
OF  U.S.  OIL  IMPORTS  BE  CARRIED 
ON  U.S.-FLAG  VESSELS 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  8193,  to 
require  that  a  percentage  of  U.S.  oil  im- 
ports be  carried  on  U.S.-fiag  vessels. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTABLISHING  A  COMMISSION  ON 
FEDERAL  PAPERWORK 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  16424)  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Federal  Papei"work.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   16424 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECL.^RATION    OF     PURPOSE 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  Federal  information  reporting  require- 
ments have  placed  an  unprecedented  paper- 
work burden  upon  private  citizens,  recipients 
of  Federal  assistance,  businesses,  govern- 
mental contractors,  and  State  and  local 
governments. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  affirms  that  it  Is 
the  piollcy  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
minimize  the  information  reporting  burden, 
consistent  with  its  needs  for  information  to 
set  policy  and  operate  its  lawful  progranis. 

(c)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  that 
a  renewed  effort  is  required  to  assure  that 
this  policy  is  fully  implemented  and  that  it 
is  necessary  to  reexamine  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
have  an  impact  on  the  paperwork  burden 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  changes 
are  necessary  and  desirable  In  its  informa- 
tion policies  and  practices. 

establishment  of  the  commission 
Sec.  2.  To  accomplish  the  purpose  set  forth 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby 
established  a  Commission  on  Federal  Paper- 
work (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •■Com- 
mission") . 

FUNCTIONS   OF   THE   COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  study 
and  investigate  statutes,  policies,  rules,  reg- 


ulations, procedures,  and  practices  of  the 
Federal  Government  relating  to  Information 
gathering,  processing,  and  dissemination, 
and  the  management  and  control  of  these 
information  activities.  The  Commission  shell 
consider — 

( 1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  current  Fed- 
eral requirements  for  information  from  other 
public  and  private  entitles; 

(2)  the  effect  of  existing  statutes  on  the 
information  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  authorities  of  existing  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  collect  information; 

(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  management 
and  control  over  ihe  determination  of  Fed- 
eral information  needs  and  the  choice  of 
information  gathering,  processing,  and  dis- 
semination methods; 

(4)  the  nature  and  extent  to  which  Fed- 
eral agencies  cooperate  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  agencies  in  col- 
lecting, processing,  and  disseminating  in- 
formation: 

(5)  the  procedures  used  and  the  extent  to 
which  considerations  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency impact  upKjn  Federal  information  ac- 
tivities, particularly  as  these  matters  relate 
to  costs  burdening  the  Federal  Government 
and  providers  of  information; 

(6)  the  ways  in  which  policies  and  prac- 
tices relating  to  the  maintenance  of  confi- 
dentiality of  information  Impact  upon  Fed- 
eral   information   activities;    and 

(7)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commission 
may  decide  affect  Federal  reporting  require- 
ments. 

(b|  The  Commission  shall  ascertain  what 
changes  are  possible  and  desira'ale  in  exist- 
ing statutes,  policies,  rules,  regulations,  pro- 
cedures, and  practices  relating  to  Federal 
information  activities  in  order  to — 

(1)  assure  that  necessary  information  is 
made  available  to  Federal  officials  and  those 
acting  on  behalf  of  Federal  officials; 

(2  I  minimize  the  burden  imposed  by  Fed- 
eral reporting  reo.uirements  on  private  citi- 
zens, recipients  of  Federal  assistance,  busi- 
nesses, governmental  contractors,  and  State 
and  local  governments: 

(3)  guarantee  appropriate  standards  of 
confidentiality  for  Information  held  by  pri- 
vate citizens  or  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  release  thereof: 

(4)  provide  that  information  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  processed  and  dis- 
seminated to  maximize  its  usefulness  to  all 
Federal  agencies  and  the  public; 

(5)  reduce  the  duplication  of  information 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  other  col- 
lectors of  information;  and 

(6 1  reduce  the  costs  of  Federal  paperwork. 

(CI  The  Commission  shall  make  a  final 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
within  two  years  of  the  date  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Commission.  The  final  report 
shall  contain  a  review  of  ;.s  findings  and  its 
recommendations  for  chaiges  in  statutes, 
policies,  rules,  regulations,  procedures  and 
practices.  In  the  event  Congress  is  not  in 
session  at  the  end  of  such  two-year  period, 
the  final  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.  The  Commission  may  make  such  in- 
terim reports  and  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

(d)  Upon  submission  of  the  Commission's 
final  report,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  coordination  with  the  executive 
agencies,  shall  lake  action  to  (1)  formulate 
the  views  of  the  executive  agencies  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission;  (2)  to 
the  extent  practicable  within  the  limits  of 
their  authority  and  resources,  carry  out  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  in  which 
they  concur:  and  (3)  propose  legislation 
needed  to  carry  out  or  to  provide  authority 
to  carry  out  other  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  in  which  they  concur.  At  least 
once  every  six  months,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
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meiit  and  Biidi,ei  shall  r< 
asid   the  President  ou  tl 
takt^ii  or  to  be  tA'icen  as 
rami   repon  M'.nU   be  su| 
vears 


lort  to  ihc  Coi^.gress 
le  statuR  of  actiou 
provided  herein.  A 
naileU  within   two 


Sec.  4.  fa)  Th^  Coiriii 
pop»d  of  fonrt<>en  mem 

tl )  two  Members  of  tl 
not  lie  itiember.s  of  the  s 
npT>ointed  by  rhe  Presid 

(2)    two  Menibpr.'?  of  i 
seuiatues  fwho  sii.iU  vc 
same    political    par'.yi 
Speriker  of  the  Hotise  of 

i3i    vhe  Director  of  t!ii 


nic-m  and  Budget  nnH  n  le  other  oflficlrtl  or 
employee  of  ll'.e  executive  bia'uh  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  appoii'.rjtl  \>y  the  Pre.'siden 
of  the  United  Stale.s: 

(4 1  the  Coi^iptri.ilei  Gc 
States: 

(5)   two  from  among  o 
local  governments  (wlto 
bers  of  the  same  polliica 
by  the  President  of  the 

(6.>  five  from  nmong  pir.«ons  In  the  pri 
vale  sector,  including  smi  11  business,  labor, 
and  other  interested  grou  j.s  (no  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  of 
party  I,  appointed  iiv  the 
Vnited  States. 

(l^i  Tlie  Conimlsslon 


COM  MISSION 

ssion  ."hall  be  com- 
rs,  as  foUow.^i: 

Senate  (who  shall 
me  poUfii-'al  partv  > 
>t  of  the  Senate: 
e  Hoiide  of  Repre- 
be  men.ljevs  of  the 
ippointed  by  tlie 
Heprp«enta  lives: 

Offite  of  Manai/e- 


ifiHl  of  the  Uitlte-l 

alb  of  Sti'te  and 
hall  not  be  mem- 
party)   appointed 
nlted  States;  and 


the  same  prlltlcnl 
President    of   the 


man  and  a  Vice  Chuinni" 
memberti. 

(ci  Se\e'i  inni.hfi.H  o, 
shall  constitute  a  qv.orun 

(d)  Any  vacftncie.s  in  thi 
rot  n.Tect  Us  powers,  but 
the  same  'nanner  ns  the 
men: 


h  >M  select  <»  Chah-- 


1   from  nnior.g  its 

liie    Coniaiis^io:i 

Comr.i.'ision  s'lall 
^hall  be  filled  In 
oriLl'.ial   nppolnt- 


Excepi  as  pAvided  in  subsec- 

L'ommic^sion  .shall 

tion     I  he    daily 

■ale  of  ba.-iic  pay 

r  each  day  (in- 


nonies  or  regu- 
pertorm.inco  oi 
nembers  of  the 
ti-..vel  expenses, 
sub.sistence.  in 
jmployed  Inler- 


CO.Mr-e.NiMlON    Oi     MEatiFRi   or    T!tF. 

co>i.':ist.io 

Sec.  5    (ai 
tloa   (bt,  members  of  the 
each    receive    a»    compeui 
equivalent  of  tiie  annual 
In  effett  for  grude  GS-18 
cludir.g  travel  lime)   durinj  which  tliey  are 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

(b)  Men-.bers  oi  the  Comluission  who  are 
Members  of  Congress  or  whofcire  luU-i.me  ol- 
ficers  or  employees  of  the  Uifcted  States  shall 
receive  no  additional  compel  nation  for  tlieir 
s-ervire  on  tlie  Coinmls.sion. 

(C)    While  away  from  theit 
lar  places  of  business  in  the 
service  for  the  Cominis.sion. 
Commi.ssion  shall  lie  aUiJwed 
including  per  d;ein  in  lieu  o 
the  .same  manner  as  ptr.sc'ii.i 
micteiitly  in  the  Go\ernniciJt  .'•ervice  are  al 
lowed  expense,  under  sect'oifsTOrti  bi  of  title 
5  of  ilie  United  States  Cod« , 

rowFHs  OF  Tin:  ccm  his^ion 

S"c.  6.  (a)  The  Comnii-  io  i  or  at  its  di;-cc- 
tion.  pnv  subcommittee  or  nember  thereof, 
may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrj  ing  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  hold  Ei  r<h  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  i  laces,  take  .such 
testimony,  receive  such  ev  deuce  and  ad- 
minister .such  oat;r>.  as  the  Commission  or 
r.uch  subcommittee  or  mei  iber  may  deem 
advisable.  Such  attendance  if  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evW  nee  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  wit  lin  the  United 
S'ates  at  any  designated  p  ace  of  hearing 
within  the  United  Statei.  An  '  member  of  the 
Con\mis.-,ion  may  administer  i  «ths  or  aHirii-a- 
tlons  to  witnesses  appearing  )efcre  the  Com- 
iiusr.ion  or  before  such  si  bconimitti-e  or 
member. 

(1)1(1)  The  Commission  npv  require  by 
siibpeiip.s  the  attendnnce  ni  d  testimony  of 
such  witnes.ses  and  the  proliKtion  of  such 
books,  records,  corresponc'.en  re.  memoranda, 
papers  and  documents  as  1 1  e  Commission 
may  deem  advi.sable.  Subpem  s  may  be  issued 
uiifler  the  signature  of  the  C  lairman  or  Vice 


ChHlr:nan  and  may  be  seived  by  any  person 
designated  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
nian.  Tlie  subpenas  of  the  Conunisslon  shall 
be  served  In  a  manner  provided  for  subpenas 
i.'-sued  by  a  United  States  district  cotirt  under 
the  Fciicral  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the 
United  States  district  courts. 

(2i  If  a  person  ij!-ucd  a  sub;>€nn  undi-r 
p.<:;iaiapii  1 1|  is  g'.'ilty  of  contumt-cy  or  re- 
uivf's  to  oljey  such  stibpcna.  any  district 
cr.uri  of  the  United  States  within  the  .1u- 
diclRl  di.siri' '  witiiiii  which  the  iieaiing  i.-- 
couilnrred  or  wiihin  the  judicial  distriiT 
within  whi<-h  such  pti'on  is  for. id  t-r  resides 
or  ;ransa''is  liu.'iness  may.  upcn  rippliri>non 
nirtde  by  the  Attorney  G'-'neu;i  oi  the  United 
Stales,  order  t.nch  p"rson  to  appear  before 
the  C'.:nuii..sioa  or  ,i  subcon.iniliee  cr  meij;- 
ber  thererif.  ti  produce  evidence  rr  to  eiv-ir 
te- 'im.my  tnuchinj:  the  marrer  uvder  ir- 
qu)r;-.  Any  'ailure  of  anv  'vch  pL'r-o>-.  to  obey 
ftii..  such  order  oi  ihc  court  mry  be  pimi'^i-.td 
lis     lu-h  court  us  a  coiuempt  tliereof. 

i.Ji  Notwithstamling  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2i.  u  per.son  shall  be  excused  fiom  testify- 
ing rr  from  producing  such  books.  recorci=. 
correspondrnce,  mi^moranda,  papers  or  docu- 
ments or  other  evidence  in  obedience  to  a 
su'opcva  if  such  person  states  in  wiitliig 
to  tlie  court  ordering  his  attendatice  and 
te.-iim<,ny  that  the  required  testimony  or 
evidiuce  may  tend  to  incrimiiin'e  him  o:- 
subject  him  to  a  ci.minal  penal. y. 

((  )  Tlie  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  sticli  pe>-oni  el  as  It 
feems  advisable  witnout  re_'aid  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  Siie.,  fodt- 
t>»veniing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  anU  such  personiul  m-',. 
be  paid  withotit  regard  to  t!ie  provisions  of 
cliapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
r/i  of  such  title  relating  to  classiacaiion  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  &  rate  not 
to  e:\ceed  the  maximum  rate  ntt!hoi:^ed  b\ 
the  General  Schedtile.  In  .-tddition,  the  Com- 
mission may  procure  the  services  of  oxperN 
and  cinsultaii's  in  accordance  with  '^eciion 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  ai 
rates  for  indit  iduals  not  to  exceed  the  dail;. 
equivalent  of  the  annual  laie  of  basic  pay 
in  effect  for  the  maximum  n.ie  oirhoiL.td 
'o\   the  General  Schedule. 

idt  The  Commls.«lon  is  authorized  to  iif- 
gotiate  and  enter  Into  contracts  ',\:(h  private 
oi>'.anl:iations  and  educatlo!ial  institutions 
to  carry  out  such  studies  and  preprire  »uch 
reports  as  the  Commission  determines  r.re 
i'eces.sary  in  order  to  carry  out  lis  di.tles. 
cooprR.iiiox  WITH  rFDf.r\;  .xcrNciKs 
Stc.  7.  (a I  Ei'.ch  depr.rtmeiit.  ageitcy.  a;ul 
ins-run.entallty  of  the  Federal  Goveriiinem 
is  authorised  and  directed  to  fin-ni.sh  to  the 
CommlssloM.  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  such  data,  reports,  and  other  in- 
formation not  otherwl.se  prohibited  by  law 
tta  the  Commission  deems  necessary  lo  carrv 
out  its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(  b)  The  head  of  each  t'epartinent  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to 
provide  to  the  Commission  st-.ch  services  as 
the  Commission  reqtiests  on  such  basis,  re- 
imbursable or  otherwise,  as  may  be  agreed 
between  the  department  or  agencr  and  the 
Chaiiman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. All  such  requests  shall  be  made  bv  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
niissioii. 

TER.MtK.\rlON    OF    THE    COAiMI^SION 

Si;r.  8.  One  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  stibmi.sslon  of  the  final  report  provided 
for  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Coin:iii- 
.^loii  shall  cease  to  exist. 

AVTH0RIZ.AT10N    OF    ArfROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  stich  sums 
n."  may  be  neces.sf.rv  to  cany  out  the  pro- 
vision-, of  this  Act 


The     SPEAKER, 
mantled? 


Ls    a    second    de- 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dem&r.d 
n  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
^'pcond  will  be  coni-idered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  presenting 
foilay.  H.R.  1C424.  is  a  conri.se  straight- 
forwu'd  mea.sure  to  launch  an  aftaok  t^n 
the  burden  which  Fedciai  j-.-perwork  im- 
poses on  our  ecoiiomy  and  productivity. 
It  wuiiid  e^jtablish  a  tenipoiary  coinnas- 
.'.ion  to  j.tuay  all  facets  oi  the  is-sue  and 
repoit  bac'ic  within  2  years  with  a  com- 
plete pr^ckase  of  administrative  and  leg- 
ish.Jve  iocomnipndatloi".s.  We  have  a 
hea\y  .«f  hedi;lc  before  us  in  the  closiiig 
day.s  of  thi.s  set.-ion  of  Conpi-e.-^s.  Since 
tl-ieie  are  12  bills  being  considered  today 
on  .'•iisiien:,ions.  T  will  be  brief  in  m.\  i-e- 
liiniks. 

It  is  not  neces.sai-y  for  me  to  descriiie 
the  paperwoi-k  burden.  We  can  see  it  all 
around  us.  It  is  depicted  more  loiccfully 
anr!  eloquently  in  the  volume  and  tone  of 
mail  we  recei'.e  from  our  constituent.s 
tveiy  day  ciinn  I  could  de.sciibe.  Tlie  time 
has  (ome  to  lilt  this  heavy  weight  from 
the  .■=I:ouldci-s  of  our  constituents,  par- 
tifi-larly  the  sm&ll  busines.sman.  Mr. 
IfoRTON,  the  lanking  member  oi  ih.j 
Committee  on  Government  Opeiations. 
has  .--ponsoied  this  legiflation  along  with 
Mr  Yairon  and  120  colleagues.  He  w-l! 
oufli.ne  the  provision.s  cf  the  bill  and  Us 
reed. 

The  locus  of  tliis  bill  is  to  establish  a 
commission  similar  to  the  highly  success- 
ful Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment. I  had  the  honor  to  serve  on  that 
Commission  as  Vice  Chairman  alongside 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton  ' .  Th.at 
Commission  worked  intensively  on  the 
problem  of  Govenunent  procurement. 
We  held  hearing;,,  conducted  studies, 
and  drev  oit  the  be.st  talents  available, 
both  in  and  outside  of  Government,  to 
prepare  our  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. One  recommendation,  which  v.p' 
enacit.'d  into  law  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
will  "^t'-.e  the  taxpayer  $100  million  in 
the  Depi;itment  of  Defense  alone.  A 
small  investment  in  a  2-year  coinmi.,- 
sion  can  yield  huge  dividends. 

Similar  economies  can  be  and  must  be 
found  in  the  information-gathering  pro- 
grams of  the  Government.  Like  procure- 
m"tit.  paperwork  is  a  peivasive  element 
in  Gcvfi'iiment  today.  It  is  not  confined 
to  ai.y  single  department  or  agency  or 
•Avouv  of  them.  It  requires  coordinated 
Government-wide  study  if  ihe  remedies 
ai-e  to  be  effective. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  this  will  be  p 
temporaiy  commission.  Its  functions  are 
to  study  and  investigate,  and  not  in  any 
way  to  regulate  or  modify  existing  poli- 
cies or  statutory  requirements.  I  believe 
that  we  ov.e  it  to  our  constituents  to 
make  this  commitment  today:  to  reduc- 
ing tlie  Federal  reporting  burden  which 
we  have  imposed  on  them  over  the  yeais. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  be  happy  to 
:,  ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldinit 
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What  are  we  asked  to  do  here,  set  up 
another  commission  on  paper  shufBing? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  Is  to  set  up  a 
commission  to  reduce  paper  shuflBlng,  one 
might  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Commission  is  going 
to  iiave  to  shuffle  paper,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  To  shuffle  a  little  bit, 
but  one  bill  that  we  passed  just  recently 
with  respect  to  the  Defense  Department 
to  end  the  shuffling  of  paper  would,  it  is 
estimated,  save  $100  million  a  year.  That 
is  a  great  saving.  That  is  as  much  saving 
as  the  cost  of  the  committee  would  have 
been  if  it  had  lasted  for  the  next  15  or 
20  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  Department  of  De- 
fense could  do  this,  why  cannot  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment do  it  and  remove  the  necessity  for 
a  brandnew  commission  at  a  taxpayer 
cost  of  $4  million? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  might  say  that  this 
is  a  different  subject  matter.  It  is  for  the 
elimination  of  the  flood  of  paperwork 
which  is  emanating  from  small  business- 
men and  others,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Procurement  Commission,  which 
I  gave  as  an  example  of  the  saving. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  deal  exclusively 
with  production? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  deals  exclu- 
sively with  eliminating  the  excess  paper- 
work which  has  been  burdening  our  peo- 
ple and  our  Government  agencies.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  procurement.  I  men- 
tioned that  as  an  illustration  of  the  sav- 
ing wliich  we  made  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  procurement  for  1  year  alone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  this  is 
designed  to  remtove  the  paper  work  re- 
quired by  the  regulations,  all  the  paper 
work  necessary  to  answer  the  require- 
ments of  the  regulations  on  small  busi- 
ness? How  will  it  do  this? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  This  is  to  make  a 
study  of  all  the  requirements  for  reports 
that  are  now  being  made  by  Government 
agencies.  We  are  trying  to  eliminate 
many  of  them  or  to  consolidate  them  by 
compressing  many  reports  into  one,  and 
it  has  to  do  with  all  the  other  extraneous 
paper  work  that  we  feel  can  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Witnesses  from  Government  agencies, 
I  might  say,  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee and  testified  on  this  matter.  They 
all  testified  that  if  they  were  given  a 
Government-wide  commission  to  study 
this,  which  would  apply,  then,  to  all  the 
paper  work  caused  by  administrative 
regulations  which  are  now  part  of  the 
law,  it  would  be  a  uniform  way  to  ap- 
proach the  matter.  The  administration 
did  approve  this  approach. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Incidentally,  the  Con- 
gress could  make  a  real  contribution  to 
this  goal  of  less  paper  work  and  less 
paper  shuffling  by  simply  refusing  to 
provide  the  bureaucrats  with  the  ability 
to  issue  all  kinds  of  regulations  requir- 
ing answers  from  small  business  or  any 
other  business. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  Congress 
to  do  just  what  the  gentleman  said  he 
hoped  can  be  done,  but  I  would  like  to  see 
this  done.  We  feel  that  this  is  the  logical 
way  to  go  about  this,  to  get  it  done,  and 
to  save  the  money  of  our  taxpayers. 


Since  I  know  the  gentleman's  great 
record  for  many  years  In  saving  money 
for  the  Government,  I  know  that  if  he 
imderstands  this  as  our  committee  un- 
derstands it,  he  will  be  right  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  asking  for  it  to  be  done. 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  could  believe  it  would 
result  in  any  saving,  that  would  help.  I  do 
know  it  is  going  to  cost  $4  million.  Yes, 
if  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  result  in  economy.  I  could  support 
it,  but  I  am  far  from  convinced  of  that  at 
t-liis  stdrRc 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  gentleman,  but  I  hope  he  will 
listen  to  the  explanations  tnat  will  be 
given  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ^  Mr.  Horton  i  ,  and  oth- 
ers on  this  matter,  and  I  hope  that  he 
v:ll  support  this  as  one  of  the  culminat- 
ing acts  of  his  career  to  save  money  for 
t.he  taxpayers. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has  made  the  point, 
that  he  is  opposed  to  further  concessions. 
Well,  of  course,  we  all  deplore  the  setting 
up  of  one  single  additional  commission. 
On  the  other  hand  take  a  look  for  a 
moment  to  see  what  the  alternatives  are. 
One  alternative  is  simply  to  go  down 
into  the  well  and  make  another  speech 
and  say  we  are  against  nonessential 
pa  perwork. 

But  that  is  not  foing  to  help  much. 
The  way  we  are  proceeding,  as  difficult  a 
way  as  it  may  be,  is  the  only  way  we  are 
ever  going  to  find  out  how  many  areas  of 
duplication  there  are,  where  they  are, 
and  how  to  get  our  hands  on  the  way  to 
eliminate  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
says  the  cost  will  be  $4  million.  This  cost 
should  be  put  in  perspective  with  the 
savings  that  can  be  achieved.  Someone 
has  neglected  to  give  us  an  e.stimate  of 
how  much  can  be  saved.  It  is  upward 
of,  not  millions,  but  billions;  is  that  not 
true?  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  an 
amount  of  $30  billion  may  be  saved. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
gentleman  is  not  aware  of  that  particu- 
lar figure.  It  is  very  difficult  to  project 
how  much  will  be  saved.  However,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  right  in  that  it  will  be  a 
hugestmi. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  understand  the  man- 
hours  have  been  estimated  in  the  mil- 
lions of  man-hoiu-s;  is  that  tnie? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Then  we  could  con- 
sider the  figure  of  $4  million  is  just  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  seed  money? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pledge  my  support  to  the  gentleman's 
bill.  For  the  last  10  years,  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  we  have 
tried  to  get  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
do  something  about  this  very  same  prob- 
lem, and  after  a  lot  of  studies  and  prom- 
ises, no  good  ever  came  of  it. 


I  remember  on  the  last  check  we  had, 
it  took  24  sheets  of  paper  to  go  to  work 
for  the  Federal  Government,  and  it  takes 
48  sheets  to  quit.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  this 
is  jtist  proliferated  nonsense. 

I  believe  that  this  could  become  prob- 
ably the  most  important  bill  this  Con- 
gress has  passed  during  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
valued  support. 

Mr.  KORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  paperwork  is  a 
hidden  debilitating  tax.  It  costs  the 
American  public  some  $36  billion  per 
year.  Paperwork  costs  represent  at  least 
6  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Of  particular  importance  during  this 
inflationary  period  is  the  way  Federal 
paperw  ork  hmits  productivity.  OMB  esti- 
mated in  1971  that  the  average  small 
businessman  had  to  spend  2' 2  weeks  out 
of  each  year  doing  nothing  more  than 
lining  out  Federal  forms.  Paperwork  con- 
stitutes tlie  proverbial  redtape  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  oeen  more  than  30  yeai^  now^ 
since  Coiigress  has  dealt  comprehen- 
sively with  managing  the  paperwork 
burden.  The  sum  total  of  congressional 
and  executive  piecemeal  efforts  since  the 
Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942  have  been  to 
weaken  or  nullify  policies  and  procedures 
which  control  Federal  paperwork.  The 
tremendous  growth  in  Federal  paper- 
work in  recent  years  ought  to  be  enough 
to  convince  anyone  that  we  must  change 
our  policies  and  procedures  if  we  are  to 
biing  Federal  paperwork  tmder  control. 

H.R.  16424  gives  us  the  best  opportu- 
nity to  bring  Federal  paperwork  imder 
control.  The  Government  Operations 
Committee  reported  the  bill  imanimous- 
ly;  32  members  of  the  committee  are  so- 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  The  bill  is  being  co- 
sponsored  by  123  Members  of  the  House. 
In  the  Senate  an  identical  bill,  S.  3911, 
iias  been  introduced  by  Senators  Bent- 
sen.  McIntyre,  and  Percy,  and  I  expect 
it  will  receive  prompt  approval.  The  ad- 
ministration, the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  have  given  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  bill.  The  committee  has 
received  testimonj'  or  statements  of  sup- 
port for  the  bill  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  and 
the  National  Small  Business  Association. 

There  have  been  no  expressions  of 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

My  proposal  to  create  a  Commission 
on  Federal  Paperwork  sprang  from  the 
discussions  we  had  in  hearings  in  Con- 
gressman Yatron's  bill,  H.R.  12181.  His 
bill  would  have  required  the  GAO  to 
study  some  Federal  reporting  require- 
ments. GAO  testified  they  did  not  ave 
the  resources  to  make  such  a  study  and 
that  it  should  be  approached  more  com- 
prehensively. 

Convinced  of  the  need  for  major  effort 
to  reduce  Federal  paperwork,  I  talked 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Congress- 
men HOLIFIELD  and  Yatron,  and  Sena- 
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tors  Bentsen'.  McIntyr|,  and  Percy,  all 
of  whom  I  knew  were  iiiterested  In  ti-y- 
ing  to  attack  tliis  problem.  There  seepis 
to  be  a  broad  agreemetit  that  ejf€Sihig 
a  coinmission  similar  t)o  the  very  suc- 
cpsiiui  Commission  on  government  Pro- 
curement would  be  th^  best  means  to 
yet  a  handle  on  the  paperwork  burden. 
The   commission    approach    ha.s   two 
piiiicipal  advantages.  I  ir.st.  it  provides 
a  focal  point  for  a  short  tenti,  high-level 
effort  to  study,  and  mai:c  reconimenda- 
tion.s  on  comple.x  prob  ems.  Second,  it 
forces  the  consideration  of  the  problem 
from    a   number   of   dLferent   perspec- 
tives— and  certainly  tlij  t  is  what  is  re- 
quired when  dealing  wit)  i  Federal  paper- 
work. We  have  seen  th ;  advantages  of 
the  commission  approac  i  in  liie  work  of 
the   Commission   on   G  >vemment   Pro- 
emement.  That  Coninii^sions  work  was 
of  a  very  high  quality  a4d  iirodiiced  rec- 
ommendations to  the  CJjngress  and  the 
President  which  had  considerable  mo- 
mentum   and    imporlatit    public    sup- 
port. The  Commission  oi^  Federal  Paper- 
work, I  believe,  would  be  equally  suc- 
cessful in  builduig  a  ca^e  for  significant 
changes  and  creating  tie  nionientum  to 
make  the  changes. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  act  ratheiUhan  .simply  set 
up  another  study  effort  t  a  look  into  Fed- 
eral paperwork.  I  vant  ;o  say  as  force- 
fully as  I  can  that  it  is  w  rong  to  suppose 
that  there  whl  be  any  si  jnificant  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  paperwoi  k  without  prior 
detailed  analy.^es  of  Fe<  eial  paperwork 
policies  and  practices.  We  cannot  wi^h 
paperwork  away. 

The  issues  are  too  del  ailed  and  com- 
plex. Significant  action  will  only  result 
from  informed  study.  While  it  is  unfoi- 
timate  that  we  need  a  cc*nmisi>ion  to  do 
this  job.  it  IS  by  far  the  best  Vvny  to  pro- 
ceed. 1 

Tlie  heart  of  the  bill  i.^  .section  3.  the 
functions  of  tiie  Commisiion.  Basically, 
the  Commi.s.sion  would,  fast,  study  and 
investigate  statutes,  policip,  rules,  regu- 
lations, procedures,  and  practices  of  the 
Federal  Government  relaling  to  infor- 
mation-gathering, proces^inp,  and  dis- 
semination, and  the  maiiagement  and 
control  of  these  responsibilities;  second, 
ascertain  what  changes  aije  po.ssible  and 
desirable  in  e-xisting  statute.'^,  policies, 
and  practices;  third,  makq  a  final  report 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Piiesident  within 
2  years  containing  a  revieW  of  its  findings 
and  its  recommendation^  for  change. 
The  Commission  is  given  ia  broad  man- 
date to  look  into  all  aspepts  of  Federal 
information  activities  ahd  all  issues 
wliich  Impact  upon  Federfil  information 
activities.  The  Congress,  |he  President, 
and  the  agencies  would  then,  of  course, 
be  free  to  accept,  modify  or  reject  the 
recommendations  of  thd  Commission. 
The  committee  amendmeiit  requires  the 
Office  of  Management  ahd  Budget  to 
report  regularly  to  the  Congress  for  a 
period  of  2  years  on  the  ifiplementation 
of  administrative  changes!  recommended 
by  the  Commission,  and  ieedcd  legisla- 
tion to  enact  statutory  clijpnges. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  de^nes  the  mem- 
bership of  the  14-person  tommis.slon  as 
follows;  Two  each  from  t|ie  House,  the 
Senate,  and  the  executive  branch.  The 


OMB  Director  would  be  one  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  commissioners.  The  Comp- 
troller General  would  also  serve  on  the 
commission.  There  would  be  two  officials 
from  State  and  local  governments  and 
five  from  among  persoiu  in  the  private 
sector  representUig  various  interested 
groups.  The  commission,  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  would  be  bipartisan.  It  would 
elect  ius  own  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  defines  tlie  powers 
of  the  commission.  The  bill  grants  the 
ii-siial  administrative  authority. 

Section  7  authorize.-,  the  cooperation 
of  otlier  Federal  agenries  vvitli  the  com- 
mission. Tlie  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration is  expected  to  provide  adminis- 
trative support  to  the  commission. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  authorizes  .<\ich 
sums  as  may  be  appropriated  for  tlie 
uork  of  the  commission,  I  would  e.xpeci 
tlie  total  cost  of  the  commis.sion  to  be 
bfUvcen  $4  iind  $6  million.  Of  course,  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  ba-cd  on 
detailed  planning  documents,  would 
nwke  tho  final  decisions  as  to  what  figure 
:.s  most  appropriate. 

At  i;  time  when  we  nu.st  all  be  con- 
<  erned  about  con.straints  on  piodurlivitv 
and  the  cost*  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  seems  to  me  this  bill  repre.^ents 
our  best,  hope  for  cutting  rcdtape  and 
.'■aving  substantialj*tiiiece,ssary  e>:pen- 
ciitures  on  the  wMTof  both  Government 
and  the  priva><sector.  It  has  been  more 
tl'  n  30  yca^  now  since  the  pa.ssage  of 
tlie  Federar  Reports  Act,  the  last  time 
the  Congie.ss  seriously  addressed  the 
problems  of  Federal  papers  o)k.  It  is 
hiyh  time  we  make  another  intensive 
and  comprehensive  effort  to  bring  Fed- 
ruX  paperwork  under  control. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yi,.Id  lo  the  gentleman 
'loin  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  a.sk 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  if  I  am 
correct  tliat  thi.i  Commis.sion  has  no  au- 
thority other  than  to  reiwrt  to  the  Con- 
Kre.'s? 

Mr.  HORTON,  That  is  roirect.  I  might 
i'oint  out  this  i.s  just  as  v,e  had  it  with 
tlie  Procurement  Commission,  And  llie 
Congre.ss  in  its  good  wisdom,  I  think, 
followed  i'i.s  recommendations  and  did 
enact  two  bills  recommended  by  the  Pro- 
curement Commission.  Tlie  ino.'t  impor- 
tant recommendation  of  the  Go\ernmcnt 
Procure-ncnt  Commission  was  to  estab- 
lish the  Office  of  Federal  Pro.iaement, 
Policy  as  a  central  agency  to  look  into 
all  of  the  problems  of  tlic  procurement 
process,  an.d  make  recommendations  and 
establish  guidelines  with  regard  to  pro- 
curement rules  and  regulations.  One  of 
the  bills  enacted  set  up  this  Office,  and 
T  believe  it  is  an  important  step  forward, 
I  believe  if  we  can  act  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Paperwork  Commis- 
.sion as  we  did  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Procurement  Commission,  it  would 
be  an  important  step  forward  also.  I  do 
r,ot  know  what  they  will  recommend,  but 
ba.sed  on  the  experience  we  have  had 
V, ith  the  Piocurement  Commi.'";ion,  I  be- 
lieve the  Paperwork  Commission  can  be 
ft  sticce.s.s, 

Mr.  GROSS,  Tliey  could  «tart  bv  rec- 


ommending the  elimination  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  public  relatitms  people  in 
Government;  that  would  help  get  rid  of 
several  thousand  warm  bodies. 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  might  very  well 
be  one  of  their  recommendations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
a  commi.ssion  to  tell  us  that  we  have  far 
too  many  public  relations  people  floating 
around  our  bloated  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  HORTON,  I  am  certainly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  I  do  feel  this  way.  how- 
e\er.  that  the  basic  problem  gees  back, 
as  I  Indioated,  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  the  statutes  over  which  the 
Ccngress  hu.s  not  exercised  its  good  judg- 
ment in  the  last  30  years.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  a  committee  of  the  Congress: 
we  need  a  broader  base  to  look  at  it  from 
the  outside.  I  think  that  with  Members 
of  ihe  Congress  on  the  Commission,  and 
with  people  from  outside  Government, 
that  they  will  have  a  broader  perspective 
and  its  report  will  have  broader  supiwrt. 
This  is  just  what  we  did  with  the  Pro- 
curement Commission  and  the  Hoover 
Commission,  and  so  forth.  I  think  we 
will  save  a  lot  of  money  by  having  a 
comuiission  make  this  paperwork  study. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding 
to  me.  and  in  conclusion  let  me  say  only 
this;  that  I  am  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  whenever  a  problem  arises  in  the 
Federal  Government  we  have  to  provide 
for  a  commission  or  a  board,  or  an  out- 
fit with  some  other  title  to  look  into  it. 

We  do  not  seem  to  have  anyone  in  this 
Federal  Government,  or  an  accumula- 
tion of  "someones"  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  have  the  ability  or  what- 
ever it  takes  to  dig  into  tliese  matters 
and  do  something  about  It  with  the 
money  we  are  presently  spending  on  the 
Federal  Government;  and  all  of  the  time 
tlie  costs  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinue to  go  up,  despite  the  success  the 
gentleman  says  he  has  had  with 
procurement. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  costs 
continue  to  go  up  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Where  are  the  savings  that  ought 
to  aci  rue  from  this? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  very  good  point.  But  let  me  re- 
mind him  that  when  we  considered  the 
Yatron  bill,  which  required  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  make  a  study,  they 
said,  "We  just  do  not  have  the  where- 
•,,iihal  to  doit." 

The  one  similar  case  I  am  familiar 
with,  where  we  had  a  complex  problem 
with  considerable  detail  Involved,  was 
the  Procurement  Commission,  and  I 
think  that  was  very  successful. 

I  do  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  his  comments. 

Mr,  L.\GOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  California. 

Mr,  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks,  and  with  those 
of  the  gentleman  from  California.  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  is  essential  to  have 
some  agency  responsible  for  making  these 
recommendations  so  that  we  in  the  Con- 
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gress  will  have  the  ammunition  and  the 
facts  available  to  us  on  which  to  base 
legislation  requiring  paperwork  reform  to 
be  done.  It  is  very  obvious  that  the  va- 
rious Federal  agencies  that  are  abusing 
this  process  now  are  not  going  to  correct 
it  themselves.  They  have  a  built-in  self- 
interest  in  perpetuating  mountains  of 
paperwork. 

I  might  point  cut  one  other  thing,  too, 
that  has  not  been  mentioned.  We  talk 
about  all  of  the  money  that  this  reform 
will  save  if  it  is  effective  and  successful — 
and  I  think  it  will  be.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  in  addition  this  may 
well  be  the  greatest  ecology  bill  of  the 
year.  Think  of  all  of  the  trees  that  will 
be  saved  if  we  can  eliminate  this  paper- 
work. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  gentleman  has  a 
good  point.  I  thank  him  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California, 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  th.^nk  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First,  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  rest 
of  the  committee  for  caring  about  the 
problem  we  are  confronted  with  here.  I 
should  like  to  ask  if  he  is  familiar  with 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures? 

Mr.  HORTON.  To  some  extent  I  am, 

VGS. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  V/ill  this  committee 
over  la  D  that? 

Mr.  HORTON.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Can  there  be  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Reduction  of  Nones- 
sential Federal  Expenditures,  including 
papei-work,  and  consolidate  sU  of  the 
problems? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  really  think  that  the 
problem  of  paperwork  is  a  broad  enough 
subject  so  that  it  should  receive  inde- 
pendent attention.  In  other  words,  we 
should  go  at  the  paperwork  problem 
alone. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, I  think,  is  broad  enough.  If  we  put 
the  paperv.ork  requirement  on  top  of 
what  they  now  do  in  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, I  think  it  would  be  too  much  of  a 
biu-den. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  think  we  really  need  to  give  specific 
attention  to  this  paperwork  problem,  and 
have  it  analyzed  comprehensively,  and 
a  report  made  with  recommendations. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  But  the  gentleman 
does  consider  paperwork  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  reduction  of  nonessential  Federal 
expenditures;  does  he  not? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Yes;  I  certainly  think 
it  does  encompass  that,  but  I  see  no 
reason  for  conflict  between  the  Com- 
mission and  tlie  joint  conmiittec.  I  am 
pleased  the  gentleman  brought  it  up  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
make  the  point  there  is  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  Commission  and 
the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

First,  let  me  commend  the  chaimian 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  California 
<  Mr.  HoLiFiELD ) ,  and  also  the  ranking 
Repiiblican  on  the  committee  (Mr,  Hor- 
TON),  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  Let 
me  say  I  am  pleased  as  a  member  of  the 
Lesislaticn  and  Military  Operations  Sub- 
ccmmittee  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
its  preparation  for  pivsentation  on  the 
ficor,  end  to  be  one  of  the  cospon.sors  of 
uie  legislation. 

First,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Talcott\  in  re.sponse 
to  the  colloquy  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded this  one,  that  the  undesirable  ex- 
penditure for  nonessential  paperwork 
is  not  only  a  Government  e::penditure, 
but  it  is  an  uneconomic  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort  and  strain  and  difficulty 
by  many,  many  businesses  around  the 
country,  including  many  small  busi- 
nesses which  can  ill  afTord  this  burden. 

It  is  exactly  this  burden  which  the 
Fec'ercl  Government  places  upon  them 
that  is  the  reason  many  small  businesses 
just  never  get  off  the  ground.  They  are 
required  by  Government  to  do  .so  many 
things  and  to  keep  so  many  records  and 
to  respond  to  so  many  inquiries  that  the 
result  is  that  many  small  businesses  just 
never  make  it.  Perhaps,  in  this  piece  of 
legislation,  v,-e  can  make  it  possible  for 
a  new  busine.ss  to  come  into  its  chosen 
field  of  operation  and  compete  with 
existing:-  businesses  and  in  this  way  help 
bring  down  through  competition  the 
prices  of  t'ocds  and  services.  If  we  co 
that,  we  v.ill  have  done  some'.hing  that 
beneticially  affects  all  of  us  as  con.^umers 
in  this  time  of  inflation. 

Tliis  piece  of  legislation  can  provide 
not  only  a  good  service  to  those  a-born- 
ins  businesses  but  also  to  the  individual 
consumers  of  this  society  of  ours,  and  I 
commend  passage  of  this  bill  to  all  my 
colleagues  and  again  commend  my 
chairman  and  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  also  thank  him  for  his  work  on  the 
subcommittee  and  the  committee.  The 
gentleman  is  also  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Committee  tliat 
works  with  State  and  local  governmental 
units. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  point  that 
I  think  is  important.  In  my  testimony 
before  the  committee  I  put  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  AssembU'man  Charles  B. 
Cook  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
in  which  he  said: 

I  am  sure  you  are  very  awaie  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  small  businesses  through  the 
Increasing  weight  of  forms  and  paperwork 
that  must  be  tiled  for  State  and  govern- 
mental agencies.  One  poesible  avenue  of  re- 
ducing this  load  Is  through  standardization 
of  State  and  Federal  form."!  which  serve  dup- 
licate purposes.  Has  your  committee  held 
hearings  or  published  any  reports  on  this 
problem?  If  so,  could  you  lorward  tho.-e  doc- 


luneuts  at  your  conventeuce?  Thank  you  for 
your  assists  nee. 

In  other  words  intergovernmental 
coordination  of  reporting  requirements  is 
another  facet  of  the  problem  wliich  I 
hope  the  Commission  will  look  into. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentlr- 
m,:n  from  Cahfornia. 

:»lr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.ant 
to  follow  up  briefly  on  the  point  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Brov,ni. 

One  of  the  burdens  that  many  small 
bu.sine£.':es  have  tcday  ^nd  which  in  mft.ny 
instances  causes  add-on  costs  for  prod- 
ucts and  services  is  the  volume  of  paper- 
work created  by  the  Federal  Govcmment 
which  eventually  imposes  an  additional 
ccsc  on  the  consumers. 

I  hope  this  committee  v.ill  ask  m;.ny 
small  businessmen  to  come  in  and  tell 
the  comni-ttee  or  the  Commission  exact- 
ly what  is  the  add-on  cost  to  services  and 
products  as  a  direct  result  of  the  tre- 
m^endous  volume  of  paperwork  that  is 
created  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ma(ie 
;\\  excellent  point,  that  it  is  the  small 
businessmen  and  also  it  is  the  middle-size 
buiinetsmen  who  suffer  most  acutely  bc- 
caus.?  of  this  tremendous  burden  of  Fed- 
eral paperwork,  and  ultimately  of  course 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  the  price  for  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  ill 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point?  I 
think  I  can  make  a  contribution. 

T'Ir.  HORTON.  I  will  yield  to  the  ,r?fin- 
tlcmr.n.  but  before  I  do  so  I  would  like  to 
.'TV  the  03:C3  of  Management  and  Budget 
his  estimated  that  the  average  small 
busincs.smsn  must  spend  2^2  weeks  per 
year  .iust  filling  cut  Federal  forms.  I 
tliink  the  gentleman  from  California  hf.s 
a  very  good  point  and  I  hope  the  Con.- 
niissicn  will  lock  specifically  into  thai 
pi-.-Dfclen":. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  hope  the  Ccnimis- 
sion  will  also  call  on  the  Members  ci 
Congress  so  they  can  relate  the  probler:s 
their  constituents  have  had  with  this 
burden  of  paperwork. 

I  cornrliment  the  rrentleman  fr'.m 
Oiiio  for  bringing  up  the  point. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Spe.iker. 
last  weekend  when  the  attention  of  tlie 
Nation  and  the  media  was  focused  on  the 
economic  summit,  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Govermnent  Relations  was  also  meei- 
inp  and  Gov.  Dan  Evans  of  the  State  of 
Wai-hirgtcn  pointed  out  that  the  Con- 
ference of  State  Governors  have  indi- 
cated that  the  imnecessary  paperwork 
required  of  State  and  local  governments 
under  Federal  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams— or  even  that  which  is  required  by 
block  grants  and  even  general  revenue 
sharing — the  States  could  get  along  with 
as  much  as  10  percent  less  money  and  ac- 
complish the  same  things  which  are  be- 
ing accomplished  now  with  so  much  rf 
the  money  being  wasted  in  paperwork. 
Certainly  that  would  help  cut  down  in- 
flation by  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
government  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yieli 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Yatron>  ,  the  original 
sponsor  of  this  legislation. 
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Mr.    YATRON.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    a 
former  bii.'^inessman,  I  h£  ve  viewed  the 
increasing   Federal   yapeiwork  problem 
v.itli  srowina:  concern  foi-  many  year.s. 
Ill  Janunry  of  tliis  year,  nvhen  I  intro- 
ducid  a  paperwork  bill,  tlvi  magnitude  of 
the    federal    paperwork    problem    \va.s 
greatly  underscored  by  the  tremcndou.s 
ijublic  response  received  bj  that  mea.sure. 
From  all  over  the  ccui  try  and  from 
virtually  eveiy  major  nati  inal  organiza- 
tion  and  segment  of  the    )rivatc  sector, 
the  problem  of  paper. \orl    w:is  brouj^ht 
to  my  attention  h  if  h  clarit,  ■  find  ur.i:ency. 
Today,    we    have    tisi'   (jjportuniiy    to 
fully  indicate  to  the  entird  U.S.  busines 
•-ector,  that  we  are  earne- 1  in  our  con- 
cern over  the  paperwork  liurden.  which 
is   f;enerated    by   countle-.     Federal    re- 
porting requirements  and  forms,  under 
many  programs.  EnactmeM  of  this  bill 
would  represent  a  meaninKful  and  posi- 
tive step,  in  bec;inning  the  orj;  and  dim- 
cult  task  ahead,  hi  ciittin  j  tiie  n-dlape 
of  p£pDerwork. 

There  are  very  compdlin.u  rfasuas 
why  we  must  tr.ke  posit: ve  artion  on 
this  proposal  bt-fore  us  todsi  y. 

Tlie  measure  would  creal  e  a  temporary 
Paperwork  Commission.  Jt  would  not 
create  another  bureaucracy  and  would 
not  contribute  to  the  ahejady  letiiarsic 
operation  of  Govemment.  The  commis- 
sion would  provide  tlie  decessary  im- 
petus and  would  .set  tlie  imuch-needed 
machinei-y  in  motion  to  liegin  our  na- 
tional anti-Federal  pape  work  effort. 
And.  this  legislation  wouii  cost  a  mere 
drop  in  the  bucket,  when  w  >  consider  the 
fact  that  Federal  paperw i)rk  costs  the 
Government  and  busine^  S3G  billion 
each  year.  I  reiterate  that  I  edcral  paper- 
work costs  business  and  G<  vernment  $36 
billion  evei-y  year.  This  rei  iresents  a  de- 
bilitating and  shameful  Irain  on  the 
budget  and  on  vitality  o  the  private 
sector.  When  measuring  a  jolential  cost 
of  S4  million  against  $36  b  llion.  we  can 
readily  see  what  practicalFand  worth- 
while investment  this  Itsisiatlon  would 
be.  I 

Tlie  Paperwork  Comrni,4ion  cieated 
by  this  measure  would  be  able  to  pin- 
point major  areas  of  signif  cant  savings 
in  reducing  paperwork.  Th(  le  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  it  will  pay  for  :  t.self  a  thou- 
sandfold, following  the  first  paper  cut- 
tin/  recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  leoislajtion  has  ro- 
ceived  broad  support.  For  ?xample.  the 
National  A.ssociation  of  Manufacturers 
has  given  its  support.  And.  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent ;  lusiness  with 
its  375.000  members  repres(  nting  Amer- 
ican small  business,  is  solid  y  behind  the 
bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  <  annot  afford 
not  to  pass  this  measure.  :  am  pleased 
to  have  worked  with  Chairman  Holifield 
and  Mr.  Horton  and  others  pn  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  urge  all  of  my  House  ;olleagues  to 
consider  the  significance  o|  the  bill  we 
now  dicuss.  It  is  a  vitally  peeded  piece 
of  legislation.  Its  enactmeiit  will  very 
clearly  indicate  to  each  andjevei-y  Amer- 
ican business— both  large  jand  small— 
that  the  Congress  is  going  lo  attack  the 
problem  of  the  Federal  paierwork  bm- 
den. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Six  aker.  I  yield 


such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouil  (Mr.  Randall  >. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  may 
I  say  we  are  all  indebted  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pemi.sylvania  and  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

When  this  measure  was  first  proposed 
the  whole  thing  was  taken  hghtly.  Our 
colieai^uos  in  a  spirit  of  levity  would  say 
oh.  well  'io  ahead,  nothing  much  will 
happen  lo  reduce  paperwork.  But  some- 
thin-.:  has  happened.  Something  im- 
portirt  is  before  u.-  today. 

This  may  very  well  be  the  most  ini- 
porfant  bill  we  havs  y.  t  io  con.sidcr  this 
.so'-sion. 

Oii'-jinally  knov  n  as  rhe  Federal  Pa- 
p?rv.(;rk  Burden  Relief  Act,  the  bill's  ob- 
j..'Clive  i-  io  reduce  the  Government 
paperwork  burden  ',■  hich  afflicts  so  many 
Amoric-in..  e-p-cialb  small  butinossmcn. 
Th>  comr;,iir  c  reported  H.R.  16424. 
I  01^  ven'  iii'oiif!  to  be  a  cospon.sor  with 
mo,t  of  th.-  othr  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Opsr.-tions  Committee.  How- 
ever J  J:-,h;;du.ecl  a  nearly  identical  bill, 
II.R.  165.50. 

I  he  mcasurr*  befo'e  us  today  attacks 
tlv«  paprrT'voik  problem  by  creating  a 
b1'-!h-!cvel.  bipartisan  commission  which 
will  make  recommendations  to  Contiress 
and  the  President  on  ways  to  reduce  the 
papjrwork  burden.  The  commi.s'jjon  ap- 
proach was  approved  because  of  the  suc- 
cess o;  the  Commission  on  Government 
Proi-'urcment  which  had  a  similar  man- 
date. 

Of  course  we  deplore  lh2  fad  that 
another  commission  had  to  be  estab- 
li.-;hcd  to  reduce  Federal  paperwork,  but 
we  camiot  just  wish  paperwork  away. 
Those  who  argue  we  ought  to  act  rather 
than  study  should  realize  that  successful 
reform  will  only  r?sult  if  Con.c;ress  has 
an  informed  basis  on  which  to  act.  I  am 
confident  tli?  Commiosion's  repoit  will 
provide  that  La.sis.  While  it  is  unf^r- 
tunrt-^  ve  hav^  to  ca'.l  upon  another 
commission.  I  believe  it  is  the  most 
rational  way  to  proceed,  ^iven  the  seri- 
ousness and  complexity  of  the  problem. 
We  are  fighting  a  determined  enemy. 
Statistii's  are  available  which  indicate 
that  the  dollar  cost  of  Federal  paper- 
work is  estimated  as  high  as  ,$36  billion 
per  year.  It  is  .said  that  more  than  130 
million  man-hours  are  wasted  annually 
on  paperwork  whi(-h  Ls  lost  or  grossly 
exceeds  necessary  requirements. 

The  paperwork  burden  is  overwhelm- 
ing, ijarticularly  for  small  business. 
Small  businessmen,  already  operating  on 
a  narrow  profit  maigin.  have  had  Xn  hire 
extra  employees  just  to  fill  out  Govern- 
ment fomis. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  tre- 
mendous paperwork  burden  but  much 
of  the  problem  is  due  to  inattention.  The 
last  enactment  to  addre.'5s  itself  to  paper- 
work was  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of 
1942.  That  was  more  than  30  years  ago. 
In  the  meantime.  Government  paper- 
work has  gotten  almost  out  of  control. 
The  present  control  mechanisms  are  in 
complete  disarray. 

Of  course  some  minimum  amount  of 
paperwork  is  necessary  but  if  we  could 
reduce  the  amount  of  papei-work  by  just 
10  percent,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  .sav- 
ing for  the  Govert^ment  and  for  the  tax- 


payer, a  significant  rehef  for  small  busi- 
ne.ssmen,  and  a  real  boost  for  our  pres- 
ent hard-pressed  and  unhealthy  econ- 
omy. Every  dollar  spent  by  the  piivate 
sector  in  completing  Government  forms 
and  maintaining  necessary  records  adds 
to  the  cost  consumers  must  pay  for  goods 
and  services,  thereby  fueling  the  fires  of 
inflation.  Perhaps  the  most  beneficial 
and  long-lasting  result  which  could 
come  from  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
be  the  reduction  of  consumer  prices  and 
an  increase  in  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  now  to  start 
the  fight  to  reduce  unnecessary  nones- 
sential J'ederal  paperwork.  The  battle 
can  in  the  foreseeable  future  be  won  by 
the  passage  of  tliis  Federal  paperwork 
relief  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
.such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  c  Mr.  Pickle  > . 

Mr.  PIC;KLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  want 
to  commend  tlie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  YATRONt  for  taking  the 
lead  on  this  subject,  together  with  the 
gentleman  from  New^  York  (Mr.  Hok- 
TONi.  I  have  high  hopes  that  this  will 
be  a  very  meaningful  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  iMoblem  we  face  is  that  this  reso- 
lution might  result  in  another  commis- 
sion upon  another  commission.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  not  allow  that  to  happen.  I 
think  we  ought  to  point  out  to  OMB  that 
we  are  expecting  strong,  forceful  recom- 
mendations, and  that  the  Congress  will 
be  very  disappointed  if  we  do  not  get 
them. 

The  .small  business  people  of  this  coun- 
try, particularly,  need  this  help. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  passage  of  H.R.  16424,  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  Commission  on 
Federal  Paperwork  to  examine  the  Fed- 
eral information  reporting  requirements 
in  order  to  assess  the  burden  that  such 
requirements   have  on  private  citizens, 
recipients   of   Federal   assistance,   busi- 
nesses,   governmental    contractors,    and 
State  and  local  governments.  As  a  co- 
sponsor    of    this    and    other    legislative 
mea.sures  designed  to  lessen  the  enor- 
mous expense  and  time  consumption  in- 
volved in  meeting  Federal  reporting  re- 
quirements,   I    fully    believe    that    the 
establishment  of  such  a  commission  is  a 
necessary  prelude  to  le.ssening  the  un- 
reasonable burden  that  Federal  paper- 
work imposes  on  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. There  is  little  doubt  that  we  have 
become  a  nation  oi  paper  shufflers.  The 
Federal    Government   currently    spends 
over   $1.5    billion    a    year    in    processing 
paperwork  which  is  .$11  billion  more  per 
year  than  was  expended  for  this  sams 
purpose  in  1955.  Additionally,  in  1972  it 
cost  the  small  business  community  alone 
$18  billion  to  handle  an  estimated  10 
billion  sheets  of  paper  required  in  Fed- 
eral reports.  These  figures  clearly  under- 
score the  alarming  proportions  of  the 
paperwork  burden  and  point  up  the  ab- 
surdity and  reality  of  a  governmental 
bureaucracy  in  Washington  overstuffed 
with    paper   shufflers.    In   passing   H.R. 
16424  we  have  the  opportunity  to  under- 
take a  program  de.signed  to  reverse  this 
trend   and   obt.ain   sound   recommenda- 
tions for  lessening  the  Federal  paper- 
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work  burden.  Each  yeax  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  are  bombarded  by  an  ava- 
lanche of  paperwork  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  will  cost  them 
and  the  Govemment  an  ever-increasing 
amount  of  time  and  money  in  just  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  bureaucratic  redtape. 
At  a  time  when  inflation  is  already  eat- 
ing away  at  the  profits  of  the  small  busi- 
nesses of  this  Nation,  it  seems  a  propi- 
tious time  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  expense 
of  unnecessary  and  redundant  paper- 
work and  passage  of  the  bill  before  us 
today  marks  the  beginning  of  a  sound 
remedy. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  comment  about  H.R.  16424, 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork, 
which  is  being  voted  on  today.  I  certainly 
support  the  purpose  of  the  bill — to  find 
ways  to  reduce  Federal  paperwork.  Over 
$15  billion  a  year  is  spent  on  Federal  pa- 
perwork. There  are  over  a  milhon  dif- 
ferent Federal  forms. 

It  is  my  concern,  however,  that  pro- 
viding for  a  2-year  study  will  delay  tak- 
ing necessary  actions  now.  We  know 
what  actions  must  be  taken  now  and 
these  actions  should  not  be  delayed 
for  2  years.  Paperwork  is  simply  too 
costly  to  the  Government  and  too  bur- 
densome on  private  citizens  to  continue 
delay.  . 

I  hope  that  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
not  delay  action  next  year  on  H.R.  16655, 
the  Records  Management  Act.  I  believe 
that  this  act  provides  some  workable 
solutions  to  relieve  the  paperwork 
burden. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HOLIFIELD)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
16424,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXIII  and 
the  prior  announcement  of  the  Chair, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
withdraw  his  point  of  order  that  there 
is  no  quorum? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 

PARLIAMENTABT  INQriHT 

•  Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  a  record  vote.  That  Ls  what  I  was 
seeking  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  When  the  motion  is 
before  the  Hoase  as  unfinished  business, 
the  gentleman  can  object  to  the  vote  on 
the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
However,  whether  a  quoriun  is  present 
at  that  time  or  not  is  a  matter  to  be 
discovered  then. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  We  will  have  an  op- 


portunity to  raise  a  point  of  order  at  the 
end  of  the  day? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  a  quorum  is  present 
at  that  time,  the  gentleman  cannot  get 
a  roUcall  under  that  procedure. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MANAGERS  TO 
FILE  A  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
S.  3044,  ELECTION  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-sk  luiani- 
mous  consent  that  the  managers  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  Senate  bill  t  S.  3044) 
the  election  reform  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING   THE   INTERCOASTAL 
SHIPPING  ACT   OF   1933 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
13561)  to  amend  the  Intercoastal  Ship- 
ping Act,  1933,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
.\  bill  to  amend  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act,  1933 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  5 
of  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  as 
a-Tiended  (46  U.S.C.  845b).  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  to  a  comma  at  the  end 
and  adding  the  words:  "and  shall  apply  to 
the  carriage,  storage  or  handling  of  proj>erty 
for  the  tTnlted  States,  State  or  municipal 
governments,  or  for  charitable  purposes.". 
■  Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  Intercoastal  Ship- 
ping Act,  1933.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  84G), 
is  deleted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  13561.  This  bill  would  amend  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  to  cor- 
rect a  serious  injustice  in  the  present 
method  of  setting  rates  for  the  ocean 
carriage  of  Govemment  and  charitable 
cargo  in  our  domestic  offshore  commerce. 
The  bill  would  require  these  rates  to  meet 
the  same  statutory  standards  of  reason- 
ableness and  fairness  as  presently  apply 
to  commercial  cargo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  long 
overdue.  The  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion informed  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  military  cargo  is  being  transported 
to  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  at 
rate  levels  as  far  as  13  percent  below 
commercial  rates.  This  produces  a 
grossly  unfair  situation  in  which  these 
differentials  must  either  be  absorbed  by 
the  carrier.':  or  passed  on  to  the  shipping 
public  in  the  form  of  higher  transporta- 
tion costs.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the 
consumer  of  the  commercial  cargo  car- 
ried in  these  trades  who  gets  hurt. 

H.R.  13501  offers  a  sound  solution  to 
this  problem.  The  bill  would  confer  on 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  the 
same    rtgulatory    authority    over    rates 


charged  for  the  carriage  of  Government 
and  charitable  cargo  in  our  domestic  off- 
shore conunerce  as  that  Commission 
presently  exercises  over  commercial  rates 
in  these  trades.  The  same  standards 
which  presently  determine  commercial 
rates  in  our  domestic  offshore  commerce 
would  be  applied  in  establishing  fair  and 
reasonable  i  atcs  for  the  carriage  of  Gov- 
ernment and  charitable  cargo.  Further- 
more, .shippers  of  Government  and  char- 
itable cargo  would  have  the  same  stand- 
ing before  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission as  commercial  shippers  to  pro- 
test the  reasonableness  and  fairness  of 
rates  charged  for  the  cairiage  of  their 
cargo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill  which 
is  supported  by  the  administration  and 
was  unanimously  reported  from  both  the 
Merchant  Marme  Subcommittee  and  the 
Merchaiit  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Do  I  understand  that  this  would  re- 
quire a  subsidy  of  $5  million? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  it  does  not.  It  does  not 
give  a  subsidy  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  language  to  be  found  on  page  4  of 
the  report  accompanying  the  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  interested  in  the  cost  of  thi? 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  that  is  right. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  not  possible  to  accu- 
rately estimate  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  H.R.  13561,  because  such  an  es- 
timate would  depend  largely  on  future 
tonnage  requirements  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  In  response  to  an  inquiiy 
from  tlie  Merchant  Marine  Subcommit- 
tee, tlie  Military  Sealif t  Command  of  t  he 
Depai'tment  of  the  Navy  testified  that 
the  traxisportation  of  its  cargo  in  the  do- 
mestic offshore  commerce  of  the  United 
States  at  commercial  rate  levels  would 
result  in  an  increased  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $5  million  armually. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
testified  that  H.R.  13561  would  entail  no 
additional  costs  to  that  agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
it  would  require  a  rate  increase  to  cover 
$5  million? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  GRO.SS.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  $5  million  figure  in  the  report,  cu 
page  4.  at  the  bottom  of  page  4? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Defense  Department 
has  been  saving  $5  million  annually,  at 
the  expense  of  coimnarcial  cargo.  Novi- 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a  fair  rate 
for  this  transportation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  transporting  cargoes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  miUtary  cargo  I 
am  talicing  about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  State  and  mu- 
MffcTwal  governmenls  or  charitable  pur- 
po.seff  have  to  do  with  it?  How  are  they 
related  to  this  bill?  How  is  that  related? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Federal  Mariti.me 
Commission,  who  regulates  these  mat- 
ters, believes  that  if  a  steamship  com- 
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pany  wishes  to  assist  a  charity,  it  should    rive  some  benefits  out  of  that  action,  but    waii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  various  posses- 


make  a  monetai-y  contribiitlon  like  any 
other  business.  The  transportation  of 
chnritable  cargo  at  free  or|reduced  rates 
could  result  in  increased  4psts  for  com- 
mercial cargo,  which  is  iri>t  fair  to  the 
commercial  cargo.  This  s  covered  on 
p:i  ge  3  of  the  report.  j 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thaiik  tie  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Spe*er,  will  the 
t'Titl^man  yield?  | 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  aie  gentleman 
from  Texas.  | 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  a  nutshWl.  is  not  the 
committee  telling  us  thatifrom  now  on 
tlie  Department  of  DefenJe  will  not  be 
able  to  work  out  an  agleement  with 
these  carriers  and  they  are  koing  to  have 
to  pay  a  higher  rate?  T 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  are  doing  to  have 
to  pay  the  commercial  rate. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Then  the  AJ.S.  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  to  )ay  the  extra 
money:  is  tliat  a  fact? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  co:  rect,  but  only 
I  lie  commercial  rate  like  jveryone  else. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  This  does  i  ot  mean  they 
n  re  going  to  lower  the  ra  e,  does  it,  for 
rnmmorcial  carriers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  thi.s  do*  not. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Where  are  we?  The  U.S. 
Government  is  going  to  t  e  out  over  $5 
million,  at  least,  and  no  aeneflt  to  the, 
I  oinmcrcial  people? 

Mr  CLARK.  That  is  i  ot  necessarily 
true. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Sp  ;aker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  he  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Is  it  n  it  a  fact  that 
this  particular  .segment  cl  shipping  has 
not  been  regulated  by  the  flaritime  Com- 
mission and.  as  a  result,  there  has  been 
no  determination  by  thefcommission  of 
w  liat  is  a  compen.«atory  i-mte  to  the  ship- 
ping companies  and.  as  a  result,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Departirtent  of  Defense 
is  one  of  the  biggest  shfcping  entities 
iiroimd.  they  have  been  able  to  buy  ship- 
pin«  below  cost,  dirt  cllpap,  and,  of 
course,  it  has  been  to  theldetriment  of 
tlie  shipping  companies  ani.  as  a  result, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  rites  that  the 
.'hipping  companies  have  l»d  to  charge 
the  private  sliippers  has  befn  that  much 
more? 

Til  is  bill  is  going  to  cost/some  money. 
But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the 


axpayers  are 
that  money 


private  .shippers  who  are 
going   to   receive  a   lot  oi 
back  in  reduced  .shipping  4>sts  for  regu- 
lar .shippers? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  confcct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  g  ntleman  will 
vii'ld  further,  this  is  the  qi  estion  I  asked 
the  mcntkman  before:  W  mid  there  be 
any  advantage  or  any  cut  n  rates  to  the 
private  shippers  as  a  resu  t  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No  cut  in    ates. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  If  the  |  entleman  will 
>  ield  and  if  I  could  respo]  d  to  that,  the 
rates  are  set  for  private  shippers  and 
negotiated  for  Governme  it  shipments. 
Wlien  the  FMC  is  going  (  o  set  a  tariff, 
they  go  into  what  the  o  erall  base  of 
the  shipper  is.  If  they  are  ;etting  a  com- 
pensatory rate  from  the  F<  deral  Govern- 
ment, it  stands  to  reason  t  lat  when  they 
.set  the  rate  for  the  private  shippers,  they 
set  a  rate  so  that  they  ar  j  going  to  de- 


thls  Is  not  all  necessarily  done  in  one 
simultaneous  stroke.  Therefore,  in  setting 
rates  one  has  to  speculate  a  little  bit. 
We  have  found  that  the  Government  has 
driven  ocean  carriers  and  shipyards  into 
the  gi'ound.  We  find  now  that  the  private 
shipyards  of  the  country  do  not  want 
to  deal  any  longer  with  the  Na^T  Depart- 
ment because  the  Navy  Department  has 
pressed  for  too  hard  a  deal. 

Here  we  have  the  same  situation  now 
with  the  shippers,  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  big  bargaining  power  and 
has  just  overreached  tlie  shipping  com- 
panies' ability  to  bargain  effectively.  We 
find  some  of  them  are  going  out  of  busi- 
ness and  selling  off. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  will  ask  him  this  ques- 
tion: Is  there  anything  in  the  law  that 
makes  it  mandatory  for  the  shipping 
companies  to  take  Navy  business? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Actually,  no,  but  they 
have  tremendous  leverage.  Everyone  is 
in  favor  of  this  bill  except  the  Defense 
Department,  of  course,  the  reason  being 
they  are  using  a  sledge-hammer  over  the 
head  of  every  U.S.-flag  ocean  carrier. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  And  at  the  same  time 
saving  the  taxpayers  some  money. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Actually,  no. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  wlmt  good  does  it  do  to  save  the 
taxpayer  money  and  at  the  same  time 
hurt  them  by  putting  the  .shipping  com- 
panies into  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
13561  and  concur  fully  in  the  i-emarks  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  tlie  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee. 

H.R.  13561  corrects  a  longstanding  in- 
equity aind  restores  to  om*  domestic  off- 
shore commerce  a  fundamental  principle 
of  sound  transportation  policy  which  re- 
quires that  the  burden  oi  shipping  costs 
fall  on  the  user  of  the  transportation. 
Recent  studies  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  reveal  that  the  Military  Sea- 
lift  Command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  has  been  shipping  substantial  vol- 
umes of  military  cargo  to  Hawaii,  Guam, 
and  Puerto  Rico  at  rates  which  do  not 
reflect  full  and  true  economic  costs.  This 
differential  must  be  absorbed  by  some- 
one. I  submit  that  someone  is  the  com- 
mercial rate  payer,  and  ultimately  the 
consumer,  particularly  those  in  the  do- 
mestic offshore  areas,  wlio  are  forced  to 
pick  up  a  disproportionuts  share  oi  the 
Pentagon's  freight  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beheve  that  H.R.  13561 
offers  a  sound  and  reasonable  solution 
to  this  problem.  Government  and  chari- 
table cargo  rates  will  be  required  to  meet 
the  same  statutoi-y  standards  of  reason- 
ableness and  fairness  as  presently  apply 
to  commercial  cargo  rates,  and  will  be 
subject  to  economic  regulation  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

H.R.  13561  is  a  good  bill  and  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  ri.se 
in  .support  of  H.R.  13561,  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  ol  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  the  carriage  of 
property  for  the  United  States,  State  or 
municipal  governments,  or  for  charita- 
ble purposes  in  trade  between  the  con- 
tinental United  States  and  Alaska,  Ha- 


slons,    the   so-called   domestic   offshore 
trades. 

At  the  present  time,  the  carriage  of 
governmental  and  charitable  cargoes  in 
these  trades  is  not  subject  to  regulation 
by  virtue  of  section  6  of  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act  of  1933.  Section  6  permits 
the  carriage  of  such  cargo  at  free  or  re- 
duced rates  and  has  been  interpreted  as 
exempting  such  free  or  reduced  rates 
from  any  economic  regulation.  This  pro- 
vision is  similar  to  section  22  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  which  authorized 
railroads  to  offer  free  or  reduced  rates  in 
consideration  for  the  lucrative  land 
grants  received  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tliere  is  no  logical  reason  why  water 
carriers  in  domestic  offshore  transporta- 
tion should  be  required  to  offer  free  or 
reduced  rates  for  the  carriage  of  Govern- 
ment cargoes.  Indeed,  evidence  before 
the  committee  indicates  that  commercial 
shippers  may  be,  in  effect,  subsidizing  the 
carriage  of  Government  cargoes  througli 
the  payment  of  rates  higher  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  Government  were  pay- 
ing rates  reflecting  the  full  cost  of  pro- 
viding the  transportation  service. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  does 
not  prohibit  tiie  granting  of  free  or  re- 
duced rates  to  governmental  entities  and 
charitable  oi'ganizations,  but  rather 
makes  it  clear  that  the  economic  regu- 
latory authority  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  shall  extend  to  these 
rates.  At  the  present  time  these  rates 
are  merely  filed  with  the  FMC  for  infor- 
mational purposes.  Upon  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  the  Commission  will  be 
in  a  position  to  review  such  rates  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
coastal Shipping  Act  and  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  to  insure  that  commercial 
.shippers  do  not  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  cost  of  providing  transpor- 
tation service. 

Economic  and  efficient  water  trans- 
portation is,  of  course,  fundamental  to 
the  welfare  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico.-CPUaih.  and  our  Insular  possessions. 
In  certain  of  these  trades.  Government 
cargoes  constitute  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  total  traffic  moved.  Regula- 
tion of  rates  and  terms  of  carriage  in 
these  trades  without  taking  into  account 
the  carriage  of  Government  cargoes  can- 
ned help  but  produce  a  distorted  picture. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  Government  sliippers  be  denied 
certain  economies  of  scale  which  may 
properly  justify  lower  rates  based  upon 
the  volume  and  type  of  cargoes  being 
moved.  Rather  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  that  these  rates  be  treated  to 
the  same  scrutiny  as  those  quoted  for 
commercial  shippers  to  insure  that  all 
shippers  are  treated  fairly.  The  Govern- 
ment will,  of  course,  have  the  same 
standing  as  commercial  shippers  to  par- 
ticipate in  rate  investigations  conducted 
by  the  Commission. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation merely  places  Government  and 
charitable  shippers  on  the  same  footing 
as  commercial  shippers  before  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  CommLssion.  This  is  as  it 
siiould  be. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  supporting  the  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  13561, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act  by  repealing  section  6  of  that  act. 
It  is  identical  to  my  bill,  H.R.  13615. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Intercoastal  Ship- 
ping Act  regulates  the  ratemaking  prac- 
tices of  U.S.  common  carriers  operating 
between  domestic  ports.  Of  course,  a 
great  deal  of  this  commerce  takes  place 
between  other  points  in  the  United  States 
and  my  State  of  Hawaii. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  inspects  and 
either  approves  or  rejects  all  rate  sched- 
ules involving  within-cotmtry  sailings — 
except  cargoes  shipped  by  Government 
imits  or  for  charitable  purposes.  This 
exception  is  permitted  by  section  6  of  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act. 

The  obvious  and  intended  effect  of  this 
provision  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
shipping  rates  charged  to  Government 
tmits,  principally  the  Department  of 
Defense.  One  negotiated  contract  in- 
volving DOD  goods  being  shipped  to 
Guam,  called  for  rates  50  percent  below 
those  charged  commercial  shippers  for 
the  identical  service. 

The  result  of  this  preferential  treat- 
ment is  that  Government  cargo  has  not 
been  shipped  at  rates  reflecting  full  and 
true  economic  costs.  Carriers  compete 
for  the  business  at  the  low  rates  because 
they  cover  out-of-pocket  expenses  and 
some  excess.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  is 
possible  only  so  long  as  capital  overhead 
costs  are  recovered  by  the  carrier  in  the 
other,  regulated  portion  of  its  trade.  In 
other  words,  merchants  and  ultimately 
consumers  in  Hawaii  and  elsewhere 
either  are  picking  up,  or  will  pick  up  in 
the  future,  some  share  of  the  Pentagon's 
freight  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  imderstand  that  repeal 
of  section  6  of  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act  will  not  mean  an  immediate  cut  of 
$2  million  in  Hawaii's  annual  com- 
mercial freight  bill,  which  is  the 
approximate  imderpayment  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  pressure  for  future  rate  increases 
cannot  but  be  lessened  if  the  carrier  is 
realizing  as  much  of  a  return  from  mili- 
tary cargo  as  it  now  receives  for  its 
regulated  cargo. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  13561  will  put  the 
burden  of  shipping  costs  where  they 
should  fall:  on  the  user  of  the  service. 
I  therefore  urge  the  overwhelming 
approval  of  this  equitable  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  13561,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule 
XXVII  and  the  prior  announcement  of 
tiie  Chair,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  with- 
draw his  point  of  no  quorum? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  who  wish 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  13561,  just  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFER  OF  MARRIAGE  LICENSE 
FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  CANAL  ZONE 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  2348)  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  the  Canal  Zone  with  respect 
to  the  issuance  and  recording  of  mar- 
riage licenses,  and  related  activities,  to 
the  civil  affairs  director  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2348 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  4  of 
title  8,  Canal  Zone  Code  (76A  Stat.  672),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  4.  Marriage  license;  application;  waiting 
period;  medical  certificate  or  court 
order;  fee;  record;  period  of  validity 

••(a)  A  marriage  may  not  be  celebrated  in 
the  Canal  Zone  unless  a  license  to  marry  has 
first  been  secured  from  the  Governor,  or  his 
designee.  If  both  parties  to  a  proposed  mar- 
riage are  residents  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
and  neither  is  a  United  States  citizen,  a 
license  may  not  be  issued  in  the  Canal  Zone 
unless  the  parties  have  previously  obtained 
a  license  to  marry  from  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  the  Republic  of  Panama.  A  marriage 
license  may  not  be  issued  to  a  leper  except 
upon  a  certificate  of  approval  by  the  health 
director  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government.  A 
license  when  issued  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  marriage  certificate  to  be  executed  by 
the  person  celebrating  the  marriage. 

"(b)  The  application  for  a  marriage  license 
shall  state — 

"(1)  the  name,  address,  legal  residence, 
age.  and  date  of  birth  of  each  of  the  persons 
to  be  married; 

•■(2)  the  relationship.  If  any,  of  the  per- 
sons, by  consanguinity  or  affinity;  and 

"(3)  if  either  person  has  been  previously 
married,  the  date  and  place  of  each  previous 
marriage,  the  name  of  each  former  spouse, 
and  the  manner  in  which  each  previous 
marriage  has  been  terminated. 

■•(c)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  the  Governor,  or  his  designee, 
shall  issue  a  marriage  license,  after  applica- 
tion therefor,  if — 

■•  (1 )  the  application  for  the  license  is  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  .sec- 
tion, and  is  accompanied  by  the  WTitten  con- 
sent when  required  by  section  2  of  this  title: 
and 

■'(21  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Governor,  or  his  designee,  from  the  sworn 
statements  of  the  persons  desiring  to  marry, 
or,  if  required  by  the  Governor,  or  his  desig- 
nee, from  the  sworn  statement  of  another 
person,  that  no  legal  impediment  to  the 
marriage  is  known  to  exist. 

•■(d)  The  Governor,  or  his  designee,  may 
not  issue  a  marriage  license  until — 

'(1)  the  application  therefore  remains  on 
file,  open  to  the  public,  in  his  office,  for  three 
days  before  license  is  Issued;  and 


"(2)  each  of  the  persons  desiring  to  be 
married  has  presented  and  filed  with  him 
either  a  medical  certificate  indicating  that 
the  examination  required  by  subchapter  II 
of  this  chapter  ha-s  been  made,  or  an  order 
from  the  district  coxirt.  as  provided  by  that 
subchapter,  directing  him  to  issue  the  license. 

•'lei  The  Governor  shall  prescribe  the 
form  of  the  application  for  a  marriage  li- 
cense, of  the  marriage  license,  and  of  the 
marriac e  certificate. 

•■(f)  The  Governor,  or  his  designee,  shall 
collect  a  fee  of  $2  upon  the  .ssuance  of  a  mar- 
riage license,  and  shall,  keep  a  record  of  all 
licenses  issued  and  of  all  applications  for 
licenses,  together  with  any  written  consent 
of  parents  or  a  parent  or  guardian  or  the 
health  director  accompanying  the  same. 

'•(g)  A  marriage  license  is  valid  for  only 
thirty  days,  including  the  date  it  is  issued". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  title  8,  Canal  Zone  Code 
(76A  Stat.  673),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

••§  5.  Who  may  celebrate  a  marriage;  license 
to  celebrate 

•'(a)  A  marriage  may  be  celebrated  in  the 
Canal  Zone  only  by  a — 

••(  I )  magistrate  of  the  Canal  Zone: 

"(2)  minister  in  good  standing  in  any  re- 
ligious society  or  denomination  who  resides 
in  the  Canal  Zone:  or 

•■(3)  minister  in  good  standing  in  any  re- 
ligious society  or  denomination  who  resides 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  If  he  has  pro- 
cured from  the  Governor,  or  his  designee,  a 
license  authorizing  the  minister  to  celebrate 
marriages  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

"(b)  The  Governor,  or  his  designee,  shall 
issue  the  license  provided  for  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  la)  of  this  section  upon 
the  submission,  by  a  minister  referred  to 
therein,  of  a  written  application,  together 
with  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  his  au- 
thority to  celebrate  marriages  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama.  The  Governor,  or  his  designee, 
shall  t>e  paid  a  fee  of  (5  for  issuing  and  re- 
cording the  license.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  title  8.  Canal  Zone  Code 
(76A  Stat.  673).  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

••f  6.  Certifying,  signing,  return,  and  record- 
ing of  license;  marriage  certificate 

■•(a)  The  Judicial  officer  or  minister  cele- 
brating a  marriage  shall — 

•'(1)  certify  upKjn  the  marriage  licerse 
that  he  celebrated  the  marriage,  giving  his 
official  title  and  the  time  when  and  place 
where  the  marriage  was  celebrated: 

■■(2)  cause  two  persons  who  witnessed  the 
marriage  to  sign  their  names  on  the  marriage 
license  as  witnesses,  each  giving  his  place 
of  residence: 

•'(3)  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  fill  out 
and  sign  the  marriage  certificate  accom- 
panying the  license  and  deliver  it  to  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  marriage:   and 

•■(4)  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  marriage,  return  the  license,  so  certified 
and  witnessed,  to  the  office  of  the  Governor, 
or  his  designee. 

•■(b)  Upon  reiurn  of  a  license  as  reqiyred 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Gover- 
nor, or  his  designee,  shall  file  it  after  making 
registry  thereof  in  a  book  to  be  kept  in  his 
office  for  that  purpose  only.  The  registry 
must  contain  the  Christian  and  surnames 
of  the  parties,  the  time  of  their  marriage,  and 
The  name  and  title  of  the  person  who  cele- 
brated the  marriage. ■". 

Sec  4.  Section  8  of  title  8,  Canal  Zone  Code 
(76A  Stat.  673),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

''s  8.  Acknowledgement  and  recording  of  dec- 
laration 

•■Declarations  of  marriage  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Gover- 
nor, or  his  designee. ■■. 

SEC.  5.  Section  11  of  title  8.  Canal  Zone 
Code  ( 76A  Stat.  674 ) .  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
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n-.r<;;c;;    a    false 


s  t;iiilty  if  p 
led  ill  tae  p 
years.         1 

j'.viiif-lv  111  s  wi 


perjury    and 
peiiUemiaiy 


"5  11.  Offenses  and  penal :  ies 

••i,3,\  Whoever,  being  a  judifial  officer,  min- 
isrer  qualined  to  celebrate  r  arriages  in  the 
Canal  Zk>ne.  or  an  officer  or  .  mployee  of  the 
United  States,  violates  recti  n  4.  S.  or  5  of 
tls  s  title,  shall  be  fined  nc>t  nore  than  $100 
t.r  imprisoned  in  Jail  not  ri  n-e  than  thirty 
drt'.s.  or  both. 

'•(b»    Wlioever    kr.owinf;Ui 
-)a'h  as  to  a  material  matter  for  tlie  pinpoi-e 
..1   pi'oi-uring  or  aiding  anotl  er  to  procure  a 
luirriage   license    !■?    t;iiilty 
-hall    be    imprisoned 
:ioi  more  than  ten  year 

■  ici  Whoever  kno'.viiif.lv  Xi^s  with  -lie  Gov- 
ernor, or  his  designee,  a  writ  L-n  consent,  any 
signature  to  which  Ls  a  /orj  ^ry.  is  giUliy  of 
littering  %  forged  instrumei  t  and  .'^hnll  be 
itnpvisoned  in  the  penitcn  iary  :)oi  more 
■. '  u>  n  fourteen  y ear.s . 

"(d)  'WTioever.  not  being  <  iialiftetl  to  tele- 
iirtire  marriages  in  the  Canii  Zone  pursuant 
•o  ii.is  subchapter,  cclebrati  fe  what  purportsi 
to  be  a  marriage  ceremony  shall  be  imprls- 
i>;-iea  in  :he  penueui  lary  not  [iu>re  iluiii  three 
jear*..". 

&KC.  f5.  Se-tlc".  34  or  til  :  8.  Canal  Zone 
Cede  (7tJ.\  Stat.  673 >,  in  am  uded  to  read  as 
lollows: 

••.?  34.  Marriage  license,  wi'li  ii\i  inedi<  al  ct'f> 
Tificate.  beiMu.se  ci    regnancy 

If  a  female  applicant  for  a  mftrriage  license 
n-i.ikes  an  amdavit  to  the  eft(  ;t  that  marriase 
is  necessary  becau"^  ."he  Is  with  child  and 
tliai^  tVie  marriape  will  coni  r  Ics'ltimacv  on 
the  iinboni  child,  the  di-'tric  court  may  liear 
and  de-ennuie  on  inedlcii  ipstiinony  tlie 
rinesiion  oi  preguaiicy  and.  c  i  arijudginp:  that 
pregnancy  exist.«.  .shall  order  ;iie  Governor,  or 
iii^s  des'yiiee.  to  issue  the  n.  rriage  license  ii" 
all  other  requirements  of  tl  e  law  regarding 
'he  issuance  of  marriage  1  ctises  are  com- 
plied with,  even  though  the  lintcal  e lamina- 
tion and  laboratory  test.s  re  eal  thai  one  or 
bo'h  applicant.>  have  syphi  is  infection.  In 
i'.>  order,  the  court  .sliall 
.t;j|j11c.uiI  or  applicanis  lia 
fort  ion  shall  be  ueated  for 
provided  by  the  regulatici 
.•icftiou  3J  of  iliiw  title.  A  Ci 
.shall  be  filed  with  the  Gover 
lee,  in  lien  of  the  medical  o 

SfC.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of 
8.    Canal    Zone    Code     (76A 
.tinended  to  read  as  follows 

•\&)  li  an  applicant  has 
marriage  license  by  the 
cl**?iij;nee.  becau.se  of  failur* 
medical  certifica.e.  the  appli' 
(o  file  a  protest  and  take  the 
tliorized  by  this  secticn  or  to 
procedure 

dEC.  8.  Item   (4i   of  .section- 
Canal    Zone   Code    (76A  Stat.: 
and  Item  (5i,  ^6).  (7),  and  A)  shall  be  re 
designated  i4).  (5),  (6i.  and  I  7)  respectively. 

Sec.  9.  The  aiialj'sis  of  chai  ter  1  of  title  8. 
Canal  Zone  Code  (76A  Stat.  6'  1 ) .  Is  amended 
by  stiriklng  out  Ut  the  item  rel  ling  to  section 
5  "marriages:"  and  insert  ins;  |n  lieu  tliereof 
■a  marriage;". 

Stc.  10.  All    records   oi    nie^-riages    in 


ovide   that  the 

r.g   syi)lii:is   iu- 

he  infection  as 

referred   to   In 

y  of   tlie  order 

r,  or  his  desig- 

Iflcate.". 

tion  36  of  title 

Stat.    673).    Is 

een  rerused  a 
Governor,  or  his 
to  obtain  a 
ant  may  elect 
procedure  au- 
take  any  other 

344  of  title  3. 
62 1 .   repealed, 


the 
c;istc.dy  oi  the  cleric  of  the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
irict,  Court  for  the  District  of  he  Canal  Zone 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  G  )vemor,  or  his 
designee,  within  ninety  days  t^ter  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sic.  11    The     amendmentsJ    and     repeals 
made  by  this  Act  shall  becom<   eftective  upon 
the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  tlie  date 
01  euactmei.t,  except  that  sect  on  10  shall  be 
ii.'ine  e-tec-ive  on  tlie  date  of  enactment. 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tem]|ore.  Ls  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  ^;eaker.  I  de- 
nv.tiid  a  -secof.d 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem|)ore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  .'ill  beiconsidered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  jurisdiction  of  Uie 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  includes  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  as  well 
as  the  Panama  Canal.  S.  2348  is  legisla- 
tion de^;isned  to  modernize  the  juris- 
dictional aiiangement  for  the  adminis- 
tration cf  marriage  licenses  In  the  Canal 
Zor.c  by  tran-;fcrrin?  the  functions  asso- 
ciated with  marriase  licen.se  adminis- 
tration from  the  clerk  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to  the  Civil  Att'airs  Director  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Government. 

In  most  jurisdictions  in  tlie  continen- 
tal United  State.^  I  belif\e  most  of  us 
are  famili".r  with  tlie  innction.s  of  the 
issuance,  lecording.  granting,  and  certi- 
fying of  licen.ses  heixwu.  in  a  bureau  or 
office  which  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  exccuti\e  of  the  particular  city  or 
municipality.  Likewise,  in  the  Canal 
Zone  for  v,liich  Congre.ss,  as  you  know. 
is  the  general  legislature,  the  licensing 
section.  Civil  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  Canal 
Zone  GoveiTiment  administers  almost 
all  licenses,  including  tliose  for  shipping 
agents,  motor  vehicles,  motor  vehicle 
opera tois.  insurance  corporations,  for- 
eign coiiJorations,  brokeis.  and  other 
pei-.sons  and  matters.  The  District  Court 
in  ihe  Canal  Zone  retains .  marriage 
license  administration  largely  because  it 
was  invested  with  that  duty  before  the 
present  configuration  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  came  into  effect.  Tlie  dis- 
parate manner  of  jurisdiction  which 
accrues  to  marriage  license  administra- 
tion in  the  Canal  Zon«  is  an  historical 
accident  w  hich  could  and  perhaps  should 
have  been  changed  some  years  ago. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  under- 
stand, licensing  in  general  is  not  a  mat- 
ter which  accrues  generally  as  a  function 
of  the  district  courts.  The  other  U.S. 
district  court  which  has  previously  had 
marriage  license  administration  as  one 
of  its  functions  was  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court,  which  saw  that  duty  de- 
taclied  from  it  in  1966.  And  so,  although 
it  has  an  additional  burden  which  other 
U.S.  district  courts  do  not  have,  the 
court  in  the  Canal  Zone  does  ha\e  the 
same  kind  of  heavy  caseload,  the  pleth- 
ora of  administrative  responsibilities 
a.ssociated  with  matters  of  justice,  and 
the  significant  workload  per  judte  iliai 
other  U.S.  district  courts  have. 

The  present  situation  has  caused  a 
proposal  to  arise  to  transfer  the  duties 
of  administration  of  marriage  licenses 
to  the  liceniing  section,  Civil  Affairs 
Bureau  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government. 
In  the  licensing  section  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  personnel  who  are  more 
e.Kpert  in  the  duties  which  are  involved, 
who  have  administrative  facilities 
superior  to  those  of  the  court,  and  whose 
facilities  are  better  knov.ii  and  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  public.  Further,  it  ap- 
pears that  duties  can  be  transferred  to 
the  benefit  of  the  couit  without  any  in- 
cre.ise  in  cost  to  the  Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment. Further,  this  proposal  has 
strong  backing  fiom  the  Governor  of 
tlie  Canal  Zone,  the  administrative 
office  of  the  U.S.  courts,  and  of  course 
the  Cam!  Zone  Distri<  t  Court.  And 
fiiiullv.    the    coinn)i(tee    ei^dorsed    the 


tramler  of  'mictions  cited  in  this  bill  by 
imanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thrust  of  the  legis- 
lation is  the  transfer  of  duties  I  have 
cited.  S.  2348  also  alters  the  requirement 
for  information  which  is  to  appear  on 
the  application  for  a  license,  and  also  in- 
cluded some  specific  language  to  assist 
in  tlie  implonientatioii  of  the  transfer  of 
duties. 

Qui"  committee  made  one  modification 
from  tlie  bill  as  it  was  sent  to  us  from 
till?  otiior  body.  As  originally  drafted  the 
bill  provided  lor  transfer  of  functions  to 
the  office  of  the  civil  affaire  director  of 
the  Canal  Zone  Goverimient,  an  office 
whicli  can  be  abolished  by  regulation 
since  it  is  the  creation  of  same.  Upon 
advict,'  of  tlie  Justice  Department,  the 
subcommittee  and  committee  voted  to 
am-^nd  S.  2J48  to  transfer  the  fimctions 
cited  in  this  bill  to  the  office  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, which  is  of  course  a  statutory 
office.  Tiie  Governor  can  then  by  regula- 
tion redelegate  the  duties  to  the  Civil 
Affairs  Director.  Members  will  note  in 
connection  with  this  set  of  amendments 
that  line  2  of  page  6  of  the  reported  bill 
fails  to  insert  'Governor'  in  lieu  of  "civil 
aff.'iirs  director'".  This  amendment  w.<^s 
included  in  the  report  but  omitted  from 
tlie  reported  bill.  An  amendment  to  in- 
sert 'Gcvcrnor"  in  lieu  of  "civil  affairs 
director  "  on  page  6.  line  2  of  the  bill  is 
tlierelore  part  of  my  motion  to  suspend 
tlie  '-Mies,  and  appropi-iate  copies  of  that 
amendment  ha\e  already  been  sub- 
mitted. 

I  and  my  colk,>.;;ues  who  have  heard 
the  testimony  on  S.  2348  are  convinced 
that  this  legislation  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  administration  of  justice  there.  I  urge 
this  chamber  to  pass  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
Chair  will  make  this  statement  to  the 
gentleman  from  California: 

Concerning  the  amendment,  the  Chair 
is  advised  that  an  amendment  may  not 
be  offered  from  the  floor  under  the  pro- 
cedures followed  in  saspension  of  the 
rules.  The  amendment  must  have  been 
included  in  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  as  part  of  the 
motion  which  was  made  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  inx'orni  the  gentleman  that  this  is 
pioper. 

P.«LIAMnNTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman V  ill  slate  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiiT. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  the 
offering  of  the  amendment  come  too  late, 
since  debate  has  started  In  the  consider^! 
ation  of  the  bill  under  suspension?      "'  \ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  amendment 
was  included  as  a  part  of  the  original 
motion  and,  as  such,  would  be  proper 
undpr  the  procedure  provided  for  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

I  vill  now  inquire  if  tlie  request  was 
included  in  the  original  request  to  sus- 
pend the  rules. 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer is  "Yes." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the 
gentleman  proposing  to  do  here?  Is  the 
gentleman  proposing  to  take  the  issu- 
ance of  marriage  licenses  in  the  Canal 
Zone  from  the  Federal  district  court  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  officials  under 
the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
just  so  happens,  as  we  know,  that  our 
court  system  is  overworked  nationally 
and  it  is  overworked  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  only  place  in  the  United  States 
where  a  district  court  issues  a  license 
like  this  is  in  the  Canal  Zone.  We  used 
to  do  tills  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  found  that  we  could  actually  save 
the  time  of  clerks  and  judges  by  taking 
that  jurisdiction  away  and  putting  it  in 
a  separate  division  which  is  already  es- 
tablished without  any  additional  clerks 
and  without  any  additional  money  and 
allow  them  to  issue  these  marriage  li- 
censes. 

So  tills  bill  is  actually  going  to  save  us 
money,  because  it  is  going  to  get  the 
licensing  business  in  the  place  where  it 
is  supposed  to  be  and  allow  the  court 
clerks  to  devote  their  time  actually  to 
other  business  rather  than  creating 
another  district  court  at  some  later  tim.e 
for  the  district  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would 
in  no  way  drive  Americans,  who  are  liv- 
ing in  the  Canal  Zone,  into  the  hands  of 
Panamanian  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  marriage  license? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct  in  being  apprehensive, 
but  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  it  is  rot 
necessary  to  be  apprehensive. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  in  hopes  that  I 
would  not  have  to  be  apprehensive,  and 
the  answer  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  provided  gives  me  all  the  as- 
surance I  need. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
2348,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone  Code 
to  relieve  the  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone 
of  responsibility  for  the  issuance  and  re- 
cording of  marriage  licenses.  These  func- 
tions would  be  transerred  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone  Government.  The 
Governor  will  not  actually  attend  to  this 
function  but  will  delegate  it  to  the  Civil 
Affairs  Director.  An  additional,  and  wel- 
come, feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it  would 
abolish  the  present  requirement  that  an 
applicant  for  a  marriage  license  state  his 
race  and  color. 

At  the  present  time,  the  district  court 
in  the  Canal  Zone  is  the  only  Federal 
court  involved  in  the  issuance  and  re- 
cording of  marriage  licenses.  Lamentably, 
the  criminal  caseload  of  the  court  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years  to  nearly  300 
cases  per  year.  The  civil  caseload  has  also 
increased.  It  would  seem  very  desirable 
to  free  this  court  from  those  tasks  not 
essential  to  the  prompt  and  judicious 
hearing  of  the  cases  on  its  docket. 

The  Civil  Affairs  Bureau  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  is  well  equipped  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  issuing 
arid   recording   marriage   licenses.   The 


functions  now  directed  by  that  office  in- 
clude the  entire  Licensing  Section  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Government. 

This  bill  should  not  result  in  any  in- 
creased cost  to  the  U.S.  Government.  It 
is  a  sound  bill  and  I  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Legcett), 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2348.  as  amended. 

The  (iuestion  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favcr  thereof*  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  \\as  laid  en 
the  'able. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  just  passed,  S.  2348. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  VISITOR  CENTER 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
17C27t  to  amend  the  National  Visitor 
Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.   17027 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
102(a)(2)  of  the  National  Visitor  Center 
Facilities  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  43),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
phrase,  "contingent  when  such  facilities  are 
available  for  public  use,". 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Visitor  Center  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1968.  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  revising  section  I02i,a)(3)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Company,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary,  shall  construct  all  or  part  of  a 
parking  facility,  including  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  ramps  for  adequate  circulation, 
to  accommodate  automobiles,  charter  buses, 
and  other  transportation,  as  appropriate.  In 
the  air  space  northerly  of  and  adjacent  to  the 
existing  Union  Station  Building,  and  such 
structure  shall  be  leased  to  the  United  States 
for  a  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years 
commencing  .^ipon  a  date  to  be  mutually 
agreed  upon.". 

Sec  3.  Section  102(c)  of  the  National  Visi- 
tor Center  Facilities  Act  of  1969  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$8,680,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$21,580,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

IRoll  No.  570) 

Addabbo  Frelinghuysen  Pritchard 

Andrews,  N.C.  Frey  Ranijel 

Archer  Fulton  Rarick 

Armstrong  Giaiino  Reid 

Bell  Grasso  Rhodes 

Biaggi  Griffiths  Riegle 

Blackburn  Kammer-  Roberts 

Elatnik  schmidt  Roncalio,  Wyo. 

BoKKS  Hanna  Roncalio,  N.Y. 

Brademas  Hastings  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Brasro  Hebert  Rosenthal 

Brown,  Mirh.  Heckler.  Mass.  Roy 

Burke.  Calif.  Hciifield  Runnels 

Bvitler  Horton  Scherle 

Carey.  N.Y.  Hosmer  Shoup 

Carter  Howard  Shuster 

Chappell  K-jdnut  Sikes 

Chisholm  Johnson.  Colo.  Snyder 

ClawEor,  I>el  Jones.  Okia.  Steed 

Cohen  Kemp  Steele 

Conable  Lu.ian  Steelman 

Conte  Luken  S-.eiger.  Ariz. 

Con:erE  McCloskey  Steiger,  Wis. 

Cotter  Macdonald  Stokes 

Covigblin  Mrllary  SiJlivan 

D.-'.nie!,  Maraziti  Symrns 

Robert  W..  Jr. Martin,  Nebr.  Taylor.  Mo. 

Daniels.  MaihiBS,  Calif.  Teagvie 

Dominick  V.  Mathis,  Ga.  Tiernan 

Davis.  Ga.  Mills  Towell,  Nev. 

Dent  Mink  Traxler 

Diggs  Minshall.  Ohio  Udall 

Dorn  Mitchell.  N.Y.  Uilman 

Drinan  Murphy.  N.Y.  WhivehuLSt 

Dulski  Nelsen  Wldnall 

Eckhardt  O'Hara  Williams 

Esch  Patrnan  Wyatt 

Evins.  Tenn  Pepper  Wydler 

Findlev  Pike  Young,  Alaska 

Flowers  Foage  Young.  S.C. 

Foley  Podell  Zion 

Fraser  Powell,  Ohio 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  »Mr.  Mc- 
Fall  ' .  On  this  rolicall.  312  Members  have 
recorded  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice, a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  disjiensed 
with. 


NATIONAL   VISITOR   CENTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Gray  )  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  tlie 
House,  I  first  want  to  apologize  for  hav- 
ing to  bring  back  this  legislation  for  fur- 
ther consideration:  but  I  assure  the 
Members  that  the  reason  we  are  here  to- 
day is  certainly  beyond  the  control  of 
this  Member  and  certainly  beyond  th3 
control  of  the  entire  Congress. 

We  are  back  today  considering  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center  legislation  because 
of  two  factors.  One,  Amtrak;  and  two, 
inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker  we  are  here  primarily  be- 
cause of  a  law  suit  filed  this  summer  bv 
Amtrak  against  the  owners  of  the  Union 
Station,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  the  Penn 
Central.  They  filed  a  law  suit  alleging 
that  the  owners  of  the  Union  Station 
were  not  proceeding  to  build  an  adequate 
train  facility  behind  the  Union  Station 
when  the  existing  station  is  preempted 
for  VLsitor  Center  use. 

As  a  result  of  that  suit,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Amtrak 
made  certain  requirements  on  traffic  flow 
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and  other  proposed  ini  )rovements  plus 
jiicieased  costs  from  iiu  ation  which  are 
^oing  to  necessitate  an  additional  $12.9 
million  authorization.  ]  want  to  say  to 
all  my  colleagues  that  never,  certainly 
!!i  my  20  years  here,  ha  'e  I  seen  a  proj- 
ect that  has  caused  mo  e  consternation, 
more  tinie-consuming  eA)rt  than  this  one 
ill  tr.nng  to  provide  th(  weary  traveler. 
the  weiwy  taxpayer,  tl  !  v.eary  foreign 
visitor  wiio  wants  a  pli  'c  to  park:  who 
wants  to  find  a  hot  mei  1:  wiio  v. ants  to 
ner.  information — never  liave  we  liad  so 
;iuicli  trouble  as  we  h  ve  had  on  this 
pioiert. 

The  first  bad  lurk  ;  nricd  '.\l;h  the 
bai'.kruptcy  of  the  Per  i-Central  Rail- 
road about  3' J  years  s  ?o.  This  caused 
us  to  have  to  reevaluate  the  entire  proj- 
ect and  to  run  the  er  ire  gauntlet  of 
yoing  into  bankruptcy  c  )urts  to  get  ap- 
proval of  the  B.  &  O.  Ra  Iroad  to  buy  oxit 
the  intere.st  of  ihe  Pei  ii-Central  Rail- 
road. 

But.  the  fact  remainj  ,  my  friends  In 
the  Congress,  that  wi  arc  22  short 
montlis  away  from  om'  200th  amiiver- 
sary.  our  Bicenteiuiial.  1  lie  fact  remains 
that  this  is  the  only  ong  )ing  Bicentenlal 
project  now  under  con  truction  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  If  we  a  low  this  to  fail, 
if  we  do  not  see  the  cc  npletion  of  the 
National  Visitor  Center.  Re  are  going  to 
have  more  than  40  mil  ion  people  con- 
verging on  this  city  v^  th  no  place  to 
park,  with  no  place  to  jet  information. 
V.  ho  cannot  really  feel  11  at  they  can  take 
great  pride  in  our  coia.tr:-  and  in  our 
200  th  birthday. 

We  cannot — we  mu.sti  not — allow  this 
project  to  remain  stall^.  Some  of  it  on 
the  drawing  boards. 

Mr.     Speaker,     I    m^ 
boards  because,  if  I  cat! 
tention  of  the  Members 
can  tx)int  out  what  we  w< 
the  Amtrak  suit  was  filed 
propose  now.  This  is  the ' 


it  ion  drawing 
tcall  to  the  at- 
[lis  drawing,  we 

fe  doing  before 
and  what  we 

txisting  Union 


Station  as  we  know  it  t<lday.  We  were 
renovating  this  with  all  1  rpes  of  infor- 
mational services  such  as  a  movie  tlieater 
and  evei-ything  that  a  visit  r  would  want. 
Tliat  consti-uction  was  bei  ig  provided  in 
tlie  building  now  known  is  the  Union 
Station. 

The  blue  area  is  where  he  Baltimore 
k  Ohio  Railroad  plans  t )  build  their 
own  station  with  no  taxpi  yer  money  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $5  million. 

The  red  shaded  area  is  i  parking  ga- 
rage we  have  under  const  uction  which 
we  had  scheduled  to  be  fini  ihed  within  15 
months  when  Amtrak  filtii  its  suit  and 
shut  down  construction. 

Why  do  we  need  addi  ional  money? 
Amtrak  in  its  suit  alleged  that  when  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raih  jad  moves  out 
of  the  existing  station  ini  >  the  new  sta- 
tion, that  It  was  not  goi  ig  to  be  ade- 
quate: that  the  road  aroi  nd  the  station 
was  not  adequate;  that  tt  e  size  was  not 
adequate ;  that  the  int  irior  had  no 
lounges,  et  cetera. 

After  over  100  hour's  c  f  very  serious 
negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  W(  rks.  with  the 
oarties.  we  have  in  writin  x  that  B.  &  O. 
v.ill  expand  the  size  of  t  lat  .station  to 
";()  000  square  feet.  They  '  .'ill  have  more 
Npace  for  boarding  the  tn  ins.  There  will 
be  ai^  conditioning.  It  i  HI  be  a  nice. 


modem  station  which  we  can  all  be  proud 
of.  and  without  the  expenditure  of  a  dime 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

But,  in  order  to  put  this  station  Imme- 
diately over  the  tracks  behind  the  sta- 
tion, it  requires  some  very  sophisticated 
ramps.  The  sophisticated  ramps  would 
lead,  coming  in  on  the  east  side  of  the 
station,  around  the  front.  If  a  person  is 
in  an  automobile  or  taxicab.  he  would 
be  on  tlie  groiuid  level,  drop  his  passen- 
ger.s  and  so  right  on  to  the  front  of  the 
station.  It  he  is  going  to  park  for  any 
extended  period  of  time  he  would  take 
the  brown-sliaded  ramp  and  so  up  to  the 
front  of  the  parking  garage  into  the  .sec- 
ond level  and  take  an  escalator  to  the 
ceJiter  of  the  station,  or  down  to  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center. 

It  a  person  L~>  in  a  bu.s — aiid  we  expect 
to  liave  a  bus  terminal  back  here  where 
tliere  will  be  parking  spaces  for  hundreds 
of  buses,  they  would  come  in  on  the 
brown-sliaded  area  and  unload  if  tliey 
were  going  to  the  Visitor  Center,  or  un- 
load if  tliey  were  going  to  the  station, 
and  then  move  on  out.  by  the  west  ramp. 

This  plan  will  cost  some  extra  money, 
but  remember  one  thing,  we  are  going 
to  hear  today  my  friend  from  Iowa  say, 
"Mr.  Gray  told  us  back  in  1967  that  this 
project  would  not  cost  the  taxpayer  a 
dime." 

I  did  .sny  that.  We  were  talking  about 
$16  million  worth  of  work.  But  no  one 
could  perceive  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Penn  Central.  At  that  time  we  did  not 
even  have  Amtrak.  We  could  not  and  did 
not  foresee  a  lawsuit  being  filed  that 
brought  tliis  project  to  a  screeching  halt. 
These  are  conditions  beyond  the  control 
of  Congress  and  that  is  a  condition  be- 
yond tiie  control  of  the  taxpayers  of  tliis 
great  country.  But  what  we  are  faced 
with  today  is  a  big  hole  down  there.  This 
entire  waiting  room  area  has  been  dug 
out  for  these  interpretive  services.  If  we 
allow  this  pi-oject  to  falter  by  not  voting 
for  this  legislation,  we  have  been  told  by 
all  parties  concerned  it  will  cost  $15  to 
$20  million  to  restore  Union  Station  to 
its  original  form. 

We  have  one  question  to  answer  here 
today:  Do  we  want  to  spend  $12.9  mil- 
lion, which  is  in  the  budget,  which  is 
supported  by  the  Pi-esident,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  is  supported  by  all  of  the  parties 
concerned,  or  do  we  want  to  spend  $15  to 
$20  million  to  fill  up  a  big  hole  and  tear 
out  all  of  these  pilings  and  restore  Union 
Station  to  its  original  form  and  have  no 
place — I  repeat,  no  place — to  have  40 
million  people  come  and  get  information 
to  enjoy  tliis  beautiful  city  for  the  Bi- 
centennial in  1976  and  millions  of  visi- 
tors each  year  thereafter. 

Forget  all  of  the  extraneous  argu- 
ments. That  is  a  simple,  hard  fact. 

I  apologize.  I  did  say  $16  million  would 
finish  it.  As  I  said,  this  matter  was 
brought  to  us  on  conditions  that  we  did 
not  foresee  and  could  not  foresee.  I  reit- 
erate, Amtrak  was  not  in  existence  when 
tlie  original  National  Visitors  Center 
Facilities  Act  wds  pa.'-sed  in  1D67  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  GP.OSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  lova. 


Mr.  GROSS.  What  makes  that  an 
obligation  of  the  taxpayers  of  thi.s 
country? 

Mr.  GRAY.  An  obligation? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  What  makes  It  an 
obligation  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  my  dear  friend  from 
Iowa — and  he  is  my  dear  friend — will 
allow  me  to  substitute  the  word  "obliga- 
tion" for  the  word  "service,"  I  could 
agree  with  that  question. 

The  people  want  a  service  when  they 
come  lieie.  It  is  not  an  obligation.  They 
want  the  Visitois  Center.  In  all  of  the 
9  years  I  have  worked  on  this.  I  have 
never  had  a  single  letter  from  one  con- 
stituent wlio  .said.  T  do  not  want  a  place 
to  park  when  I  come  to  Wasliington,  I 
do  not  want  a  place  for  my  children  to 
feet  a  hot  meal  or  information  about 
tlieir  Government.'" 

It  is  not  an  obligation.  It  is  a  service 
we  are  trying  to  provide. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
they  go  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  attend  the  hearings  that 
have  taken  place  over  many,  many  years. 
That  will  be  good  entertainment.  They 
can  get  a  hot  meal  in  the  cafeteria. 

Mr.  GRAY.  My  friend  and  I  are  both 
leaving  this  Congress  in  less  than  3 
months,  and  I  can  say  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa  that  this  will  not  affect  me  and  it 
will  not  affect  him.  But  I  would  say  that 
it  will  be  a  national  disgrace  if  our  con- 
stituents, whoever  represents  them,  if 
our  taxpayers  in  this  country  and  our 
foreign  visitors  come  to  this  Capital  and 
are  treated  as  shabbily  as  they  have  been 
treated  this  year,  iai  1974,  and  in  the 
past. 

We  had  a  survey,  and  we  found  the 
average  toui-ist  plans  to  stay  7  days  when 
he  comes  to  Washington,  We  passed  out 
a  questionnaire  and  we  fomid  that  he 
was  in  fact  staying  an  average  of  only 
2  days. 

Why  stay  2  days  instead  of  7?  Because 
he  could  not  find  a  place  to  park,  that 
the  father  ^vjjpld  drive  around  the  mall 
while  the  mother  and  the  children  got 
out  to  try  to  see  the  sites. 

How  many  of  us  have  ti'ouble  getting 
our  friends  or  employees  In  the  Long- 
worth  and  Rayburu  cafeterias  because  of 
the  hordes  of  people  looking  for  a  decent 
meal  and  tliey  have  to  line  up  down 
there? 

We  will  provide  restaurants  in  here  to 
take  some  of  the  pressure  off  existing 
facilities. 

The  SPEAILER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mi-.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Do  the  Members  realize  tliat  when 
their  employees  have  to  spend  an  extra 
30  minutes  to  get  a  meal,  that  is  30 
minutes  lost  of  their  time  to  the  taxpay- 
ers and  the  Government? 

Do  the  Members  not  realize  that  when 
one  gets  a  ticket  he  leaves  and  goes  home 
frustrated  and  says,  "Never  go  to  the 
Nation's  Capital.  You  get  the  back  of 
the  hand  instead  of  the  front  of  the  hand 
with  a  welcome  handshake." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Ml-.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding.  The  last  time  I  was 
vei->'  much  persuaded  by  the  gentleman's 
cotnment  that  we  needed  this  for  the 
Bicentennial,  and  I  was  especially  im- 
pvessed — and  the  gentleman  has  already 
commented  on  this— by  the  suggestion 
t>v.(t  absolutely  this  would  not  cost  more 
tl-..'r.  $16  million.  I  am  extremely  dis- 
appointed, because  I  am  very  prone  to 
li.^tcn  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Gross  •  v.  ho  has  been  pretty  good  on  pre- 
dictions of  long-range  costs — why  do  we 
have  to  go  to  S21  million? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Two  primary  reasons.  The 
Perai  Central  bankruptcy  delayed  this 
iMoject  for  over  3  years.  Inflation,  sec- 
ond: Amtrak's  suit. 

I  brought  with  me  from  home  tlus 
moi-ning — you  may  have  seen  it^ — a  story 
about  one  of  the  power  companies  went 
out  for  bids  2  years  ago  and  had  a  con- 
tract on  a  powerplant. 

Tlie  cost  of  that  powerplant  has  al- 
ready increased,  in  2  years,  according  to 
ihLs  report,  to  $84  million. 

The  taxpayer  is  not  getting  all  the 
lumps.  Tlie  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road— and  the  Memberi  can  read  the 
report — in  1967  promised  to  build  a  $3 
••  million  train  station.  They  are  putting 
up  $5  million  of  their  own  money  to- 
day and  the  $16  million  that  I  talked 
about  is  being  bc»rrowed  by  the  railroads, 
inakin.:;  their  total  commitment  $21  mil- 
lion. 

Tiiey  ore  bonov.ing  th.is  money  at  7'j 
percent  interest. 

If  tlie  Members  kill  this  today.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  it  is  going  to  be  be- 
fore we  can  get  7^2  percent  money. 

Further,  the  contract  we  have  now- 
bet -.'.een  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
sr.d  the  railroads  only  requires  a  5-per- 
cent return  on  the  railroads'  invest- 
ment. That  was  negotiated  in  1967.  They 
have  not  a.sked  that  that  be  increased. 
If  the  Members  vote  for  this  $12.9 
million  authorization  at  the  end  of  2.') 
years  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  will 
benefit  by  owning  the  project.  They  will 
4  have  the  parkin?  facilities,  and  they 
will  have  this  railroad  station  rdady  to 
be  ii=ed  in  19  months  from  nov.-.i  There 
will  be  no  additional  co.sts  for  trie  tax- 
payers for  construction.  Therefore,  we 
i-re  still  laboring  under  1967  interest 
rates. 

If  we  allow  this  to  fall  and  If  we  have 
at  .some  future  date  to  renegotiate  this 
contract,  we  are  going  to  be  paying  12 
or  15  percenr  interest  instead  of  5  to 
7'  .  interest. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  think  this  is  wiiere  the  gen- 
eral public  begins  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  question  about  the  credibility  of  the 
Congres.s.  Congre.ss  promised  tiiat  there 
would  be  no  further  cost  and  now  we 
have  come  back  and  a.sked  for  an 
increase. 

Mr.  GRAY.  My  friend,  the  gentleman 
iiom  California,  is  inhnitely  correct 
r'onat  tiie  original  promi.se.  but  tliis  is  a 
Liilfcient  plan.  Tiiey  are  getting  more. 

If  I  could  give  an  illustration,  wc  weic 
told  the  FBI  building  would  cost  40  mil- 
lioii.  and  it  is  up  to  $128  million 

The  proposition  I  bring  here  today  i.s 
fci-  $12.9  million,  which  is  based  on  tho 
woi'.;  01  the  contractor  who  is  no-A  build- 
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ing  this  facihty.  That  is  his  estimate  cf 
w  hat  he  can  finish  it  for. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  that  I  will 
not  be  back  here  for  more  money  be- 
cause I  am  not  running  agom.  I  am  sure 
no  one  else  will. 

I  agree  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California.  It  is  regretable.  but  as 
I  said,  this  w  as  brought  on  by  conditions 
bevond  our  control. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  is  also  a  matter  ol 
credibihty. 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  ciedi- 
bility.  It  is  u  matter  that  Amtrak  filed  a 
suit  and  brought  this  project  to  a 
scretthing  halt.  Tliat  is  something  we 
could  not  help.  They  are  a  semiprivate 
coriKtrations  hke  the  Postal  Senice. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
\>  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
trom  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  He  has  worked  diligently,  ar- 
dently, and  earnestly  in  trying  to  recon- 
cile the  ^eat  diiferences  that  have 
arisen  since  the  first  authorization. 
Also,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  prepared  the  budget  and 
all  the  agencies  in  the  executive  branch 
have  come  forward  and  fostered  the 
proposition  the  gentleman  is  now  bring- 
ini;  before  the  House. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Spe.'kcr.  I  thank  in\ 
r!i.--t;n-.;uished  cc]ie?"-ue.  t'ne  scntleman 
from  Alabama,  who  has  been  so  helpful 
to  ii'.e  and  others  in  Congress. 

I  V  ould  like  to  say  further  that  the 
President  told  nie  last  Thursday  night 
Th.at  this  is  a  much  needed  project. 

He  said.  'Let  us  see  this  thing  through 
to  completion."  We  cannot  be  disgraced 
by  a  big  hole  in  the  ground  and  no  place 
to  accommodate  the  millions  of  people 
who  come  to  Wa.shinston  each  year. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  vill  the 
.eenllenian  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  ^ield  to  the  Kcrtlcmnn 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Has  the  gentleman  been 
;.!''pii;>ed  of  what  it  would  cost  to  build 
up  this  hole,  if  we  do  not  vote  the  money? 

rir.  GRAY.  I  :vm  glad  that  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  asked 
tiiai.  The  besS  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
resto}ing  Union  Station — and  it  is  a  na- 
tional l.-indmark;  it  must  be  restored;  it 
ciinnot  be  torn  down  except  by  an  act  of 
Congress— would  be  between  815  million 
and  $20  million. 

So  we  have  tlie  option  of  finishing  tlie 
1. -oject,  a  project  that  will  be  worth  $100 
million  or  more  to  the  taxpayers  at  the 
end  of  the  25-year  leasing-purchase  con- 
tract—tiirt  is  with  the  $12.9  million  in 
this  authorization — or  spending  S15 
million  to  $20  miUion  for  nothhig. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ask 
iinaninioius  consent  to  inchide  a  letter 
at  this  poi:it  in  the  Record  from  the 
Honurabh-"  James  Clark,  as  istant  Secre- 
ta/y  of  tlie  Interior,  who  along  witli 
Seci-eL£.ry  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  has 
worked  long  and  hard  to  resolve  this 
ver:-    ihoni\    it-.ue.   I  want   to   publicly 


thank  these  two  officials  plus  other  In- 
terior officials  in  the  legal  department 
and  ntitional  parks  service  and  visitors 
centers. 
Tlie  letters  follows: 

r  S.  DlPARTMENT   OF  -!HE  I.VTERIOR. 

Washington.  D.C..  October  T.  1074^ 
Hoii.  Kenneth  J.  Gr.^t, 
U.S.  House  0/  Reprci-entatlves, 
Wa<Uingion.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gray:  It  is  my  pleasure  lo  ad- 
\ise  Vol!  of  Administration  sttpport  for  H.R. 
171(27.  the  bill  recently  reported  by  the 
Public  WoriiS  Committee  to  amend  legis'a- 
tioa  authorizing  the  construciion  of  the 
National  Visitor  Cer:ter 

No  one  is  more  familiar  than  you  v.i'.li 
the  history  of  this  project.  Nof.vithstttndin^ 
continuing  disagreement  between  the  ow^^ers 
of  Union  Stanou  and  AMTRAK,  enactment 
of  HR.  17027  would  (li  provide  technical 
ameiidments  wliich  are  a  prerequisiie  to 
rcsamption  of  bank  financing,  and  (2)  au- 
thorize Federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  $12.9 
mliliou  for  renovation  of  the  terminal  Ijuild- 
Ing  i':>elf.  Together  with  the  parking  ga- 
rage now  viuder  con;  truction,  this  facility 
v.ill  provide  a  much  needed  service  to  the 
millions  of  visitors  expected  tn  the  Bicet^- 
tenui.-^l  year  and  beyond. 

I  t'.rge  your  colleagues  to  favorably  coti- 
.-ider  tins  investment  In  the  future  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  city.  The  expense  is  justified 
bo:!i  in  terms  of  benefit  to  the  taxprtye--- 
tiiemst-lves  aad  as  an  alternative  to  diJ  - 
contintiation  of  the  project,  which  micu: 
well  cost  the  re-pons'.ble  parties  more  than 
tl.e  caaount  provided  for  completion  ia  I97<"i 
Sincerely. 

James  T.  Clapk. 
i.\:- istuytt  S^cnlary — Manaffcnw.i. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
m--.  elf  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  S;>eaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  tii:.- 
L'i'il  to  authorize  additional  funds  for 
tlie  National  Visitor  Center. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentlemnn 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Gf.iyi.  this  project  is 
in  peril.  Work  has  stopped  on  the  Cen- 
ter due  to  a  railroad  dispute  over  i.'ic  nev 
passenger  terminal. 

Tlie  Nations  Capital  has  no  facility 
to  handle  the  estimated  35  million  visi- 
tors \.ho  are  planning  to  attend  the  Bi- 
centennial celebration  in  1976.  This  p:oi- 
ect  can  help  fill  that  need. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  continuation  ol 
work  on  this  Center.  Because  of  the  many 
parties  involved,  the  Government.  Am- 
trak. the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  Co..  auu 
tlic  two  New  York  banks  which  rre  lerd- 
infe  ttie  money,  it  has  indeed  been  a 
complex  project,  but  after  a  Ion?  period 
of  delay  and  necessary  modifications,  it 
is  nutv  underway.  To  halt  the  partiallv 
completed  Visitor  Center  would  not  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  millions  oi 
AmeiicaiLs  who  need  such  a  facility. 

If  we  reject  this  meas-are  today,  IL-. 
Speaker,  we  will  assure  tiiat  tlie  \'isitt;v 
Center  at  Union  Station  will  definitely 
dieVWe  will  ha'^e  only  a  lar^e  hole  in  the 
ground  to  .show  for  7  years  of  eHoit.  In 
my  judi^ment.  we  must  get  the  project 
back  on  track. 

The  project  completion  date  has  been 
delayed  by  at  least  a  few  months  because 
01  -Jie  w oik. stoppage.  I  .suggest  that  we 
should  not  delay  it  any  longer.  Congre.-s 
must  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  con- 
stituents, of  course,  not  only  tliose  who 
visit  Washington  but  those  out  in  our 
congressional  di.stiicts.  I  thir^k  'vc  owe 
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I  want  to  per- 

gentleman  from 

Gray',  wqo  has  devoted  a 

personal  effort 


The 

^  eiT  dUigent  and 
the  parties  in- 
re^olve  the  differ- 
that   with   this 


it  to  them  to  provide  an  adecjuat^  facihty 
so  they  may  better  enjpy  their  visits  to 
Washington. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker 
sonally  congratulate  thq  \ 
Illinois  (Mr. 
tremendous  amount  ol 
to  keeping  the  project  'or  the  National 
Visitor  Center  alive  u  ider  some  veiT 
trying  and  difficult  circumstances, 
gentleman  has  been  a 
tireless  negotiator  with 
\'o:ved  in  trying  to 
ences.  It  now  appears 
legislation  the  completi  in  of  the  center 
can  become  a  rgallty  aAd  we  can  fulfill 
the  mandate>ofthe  Congress  which  was 
stated  several  years  agol 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  woulp  like  to  further 
say  that  without  thel  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  art  I  his  work  on  the 
project,  there  would  e  no  project  at 
all.  Indeed,  this  projec  would  hrve  died 
long  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge^  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  support  of  thij  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa/Mr.  Gross >. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sieaker.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  gentl^nan  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Gray>  or  some  o  :  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  ai  ;  out  to  rape  the 
taxpayers  again  witl  this  promotion 
have  not  brought  in  tl  e  drawings  here- 
tofore presented  of  thi;  grandiose  Visitor 
Center.  I  am  surprised  that  there  is  now 
no  picture  today  here  s  lowing  tiiat  huge 
hole  in  the  ground  ove  in  that  place.  It 
.seems  to  me  that  seme  ody  ouglit  to  put 
a  couple  of  handles  oi  it  and  just  pull 
the  hole  in  after  theiil 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr  Spealer,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  J 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  gild  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinoil. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Spc  iker.  I  suppose 
that  the  gentleman's  sta  ement  was  made 
somewhat  in  jest. 

However,  perhaps  tl:  ?,t  "handle"  he 
refers  to  means  that  th  ?y  ought  to  pull 
me  in  and  just  shovel  t  le  dirt  over  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  Mr.  Speaker.  How- 
ever. I  am  saying  that  il  the  gentleman 
wants  to  include  himself] 
there,  he  can  help  himse| 
gentleman  can  take  a  gre 
for  this  monstrosity  thj 
time  after  time  would  i] 
pcyers  a  dime. 

Let  me  go  back  and  re| 
from   the   CoNCREssioNi  l 
December  18,  1973,  le.s^iian  a  year  ago. 
when  I  said: 

•   •   *  the  promoters  a 
e'ephant  in  the  Nation's  < 
adrrJt    that    the 
tossecJ  around  so  <.)\h\y 
more  thsn  hot  air. 

And  that  is  all  theyfliave  been,  "hot 
air." 

I  said  further: 

T'iey  have  discovered  tl 
much-advertired    4.000 
\isitors  will  cost  so  much 
in  3jis  right  mind  will  p, 


T 

eid 


the  hole  over 

I  imagine  the 

t  deal  of  credit 

he  assured  us 

t  cost  the  tax- 


d  a  little  history 
Record  as   of 


thi.s  latest    wiiite 
apuai  have  liad  to 
grando,  ;e    promises    they 
1   1967  were  little 


at  the  alleted  and 
rking  spaces  for 
cney  that  no  o:ie 
for  them. 


Last  year  tliey  redt 
of  parking  spaces  fror 
spite  of  the  fact  that  th| 
Illinois  stood  here  toe 
haA'e  got  to  have  parkjl 


;ed  the  number 
000  to  2..'500,  in 
gentleman  from 
y  and  said  we 
g  spaces,  plenty 


of  parking  spaces  to  take  care  of  the  vis- 
itors. I  understand  this  is  now  down  to 
1.200  parking  spaces,  not  4,000  parking 
.<.paces,  but  1.200  parking  spaces. 

Next,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
reduced  that  to  1.850  at  a  cost  of  $16  mil- 
lion. Now  the  Department  says  that  the 
$16  million  will  "buy  only  250  to  800 
parking   spaces." 

What  to  do?  Well,  the  old  sleight-of- 
hand  trick,  this  time  employing  the  guise 
cf  promoting  clean  air. 

The  sponsors  now  say  that  we  cannot 
have  all  those  cars  parked  at  this  so- 
called  Vi.sitor  Center;  they  do  not  want 
to  encourage  cars.  In  1967  and  up  to 
the  present  time  they  were  encouraging 
all  the  automobiles  they  could  get,  be- 
cause the  revenue  from  parking  was  sup- 
posed to  pay  for  this  deal.  Do  you  re- 
member that  statement  in  1967?  And 
again  last  year? 

Now.  they  say  they  want  to  encourage 
mass  transit.  So,  lo  and  behold,  they 
propose  to  build  a  bus  terminal  instead 
of  a  parking  garage  or  parking  space 
over  theie. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Gray*  on  November  27.  1967,  said  this: 

The  Washington  Terminal  Company, 
rwned  50  percent  each  by  the  Penns>lvanla 
Railroad  and  tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, has  at; reed  to  spend  approximately 
•%19.5  million  of  their  own  money  for  this 
work.  They  will  .  .  .  construct  a  4.000-car 
parking  garage  ...  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$11    million. 

Well,  where  are  the.^  today? 
Continuing.  Mr.  Gkay  said: 
I  believe  that  if  anyone  is  fearful  v.e  are 
building  a  ■white  elephant  "  here,  which  will 
not  be  u.sed.  all  he  needs  to  do  is  look  at 
the  National  Park  Service  statistics,  which 
show  that  right  now  we  need  13,000  parking 
spaces. 

Not  4.000  parking  spaces,  but  13,000 
parking  spaces. 

Continuing.  Mr.  Gray  said: 

The  revenues,  certainly,  from  parking  alone 
should  be  around  $2  million  a  year. 

V/here  out  of  the  wild  blue  yonder 
aie  those  fantasies  he  dreamed  up,  that 
were  dished  out  in  1967? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tle-man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  yielding  to  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  hope  the  gentleman  can 
gel  me  some  more  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  yield  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  let  me  say  that 
the  parking  requirements  have  not 
changed  at  all.  But  let  me  explain  by 
saying  that  when  and  if  the  Visitor  Cen- 
ter fills  up  then  we  propose  to  have  an- 
other service  here  to  help  handle  that 
situation  so  that  we  can  move  the  cars 
out  to  th?  R.  F.  K.  Stadium  where  they 
do  have  ample  parking  facilities.  But  we 
do  have  to  have  a  central  place  where 
the  visitors  can  come  because  the  aver- 
age visitor  does  not  know  where  he 
should  go  to  find  parking,  and  he  does 
not  know  anything  about  tiie  R.  F.  K. 
Stadium.  So  we  will  have  a  shuttle  bus 
service  from  up  around  the  Capitol  down 


to  downtown,  and  around  the  Mall,  to 
Mount  VeiTion.  and  so  forth,  and  by  doing 
so  we  will  be  able  to  help  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  pollution  that  occurs  between  the 
Cheri-y  Blossom  Festival  time  and  La- 
bor Day.  when  we  have  some  50,000  cars 
on  the  streets.  We  want  to  park  as  many 
as  we  can  at  the  Visitor  Center,  and  the 
rest  out  at  the  R.  F.  K.  Stadium. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wil'.  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  are  all  of  these  grandiose 
promises  that  are  being  made  today  go- 
nig  to  turn  out  as  well  as  they  did  before? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  my  friend  will  yield, 
tliey  are  not  grandiose  promises,  becau.se 
we  park  that  many  automobiles  at  R.F.K. 
Stadium  for  the  Redskins  games  in  the 
parking  lot  out  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  going  to  trans- 
port visitors  from  here  to  there,  all  the 
way  to  and  from  Mt.  Vernon,  Arlington 
Cemetery,  and  perhaps  even  down  at 
Williamsburg;  is  that  right  and  at  what 
cost? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  have  a  private  enterprise  .sys- 
tem presently  operating  the  shuttle  serv- 
ice from  around  the  Mall  now,  and  we 
want  to  extend  that  service  to  up  around 
the  Visitors  Center,  around  the  Capitol, 
and  other  places  where  our  visitors  want 
to  go.  That  service  is  already  in  opera- 
tion, and  it  is  a  verj-  successful  operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  repeat, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said: 

The  re\ennes,  certainly,  from  parking 
alii;ie  should  be  around  two  million  doliars 
a  year. 

And  again  he  said: 

We  are  talking  about  zero  expenditures 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Zero  expenditui-es,  he  said.  That  is  a 
great  big  cipher — a  great  big  goose  egg- 
it  means  absolutely  no  expenditure. 

Mr.  GRAV.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  GRAY.  As  I  explained  to  my  col- 
leagues, it  is  the  administration,  the  gen- 
tleman s  administration,  that  has  asked 
for  these  additional  improvements,  these 
ramps  and  all. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  additioniil  minutes  to  the  gentelman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man about  a  statement  on  page  3  of  the 
report  accompanying  the  bill: 

Despite  all  these  difflcultle.s,  one  after,  the 
other  iias  been  resolved,  and  set  aside. 

I  could  argue  with  that,  but  I  will  not 
at  this  point. 

This  legislation  which  the  Committee  now 
reports,  along  with  the  agreements  worked 
out  by  the  principals  involved — will  put  tlie 
final   capstone   .... 

And  .so  on.  and  so  forth,  on  this  deal. 
Has  the  gentleman  worked  out  those 
aereement,*:? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  Uie  gentleman  will  yield. 
I  will  say  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  raised 
that  question.  We  do  have  in  body  an 
agreement  in  principle. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  In  principle.  The  gentle- 
man has  had  agreements  in  prhiciple  be- 
fore, and  they  were  meaningless. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Let  me  tell  the  gentleman 
v.liat  it  is  in  principle.  The  banks  cut  off 
Ti.e  money  because  Amtrak  clouded  tiie 
title,  so  we  mtut  satisfy  the  banks  with 
ihiv  legislation  before  Lhey  will  release 
the  money.  I  could  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  president  of  a  bank  in  New  York 
informed  us  v.e  must  get  the  cloud  oft 
of  the  title,  and  we  camiot  get  the  cloud 
clT  of  the  title  uriless  we  pass  this  legis- 
If.'ion.  so  it  ha.-  rai.-:,ed  the  old  question 
ox.  v.hich  ciime  first,  the  chicken  or  the 
eifg? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  the  gentleman  hrts 
the  Federal  taxpayer  socked  for  how 
iviu.il — $29  million? 

Mr.  GRAY.  S21  niilhon.  If  this  bill 
pa.^ses.  the  total  would  be  $21  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  $8  million 
the  gentleman  put  in  before? 

Ml".  GRAY.  That  is  included— 12.9  and 
3  3. 

Mr.  GROSS-  All  right  $21  million,  and 
it  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  bis  zero  in 
terms  of  Federal  expenditure.  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  have  over  $14  million 
v.m  til  of  improvements. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  railroads  were 
supposed  to  come  in  with  another  SIS 
million  ? 

Mr.  GRAY.  They  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  was  the  promoiioii 
v.hich  the  gentleman  said  got  off  to  a 
bad  start  because  somebody — I  do  not 
know  who — picked  a  lousy  architect  to 
begin  with? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  asserted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  v.e  charge  this  •lousy 
selection"  up  to  the  poor,  old  bnckbroken 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  tiie  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  let  me  say  this  is  the  only  proj- 
ect that  I  knov.'  of  i'l  Washington  that  is 
being  built  exclusively  for  the  taxpayers. 
We  are  spending  $2  billion  for  bm'eauc- 
racy  in  Washingt  jn,  but  nothing  directly 
for  the  taxpayer,  and  the  only  project  \^e 
ha^  e  being  built  for  him  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  wants  to  call  a  v.hite  elephant. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  one  thing  we  are  ab- 
solntely  certain  at  this  point:  that  if  thi.^ 
bill  ii-  enacted  this  boondoggle  is  going  to 
co.^t  i'ae  taxpayens — all  of  them  in  thi.> 
cotuitiy — millions  of  dollars  when  it  w  as 
supposed  to  cost  them  nothing,  accord- 
irs  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  do  not  think  this  needs  to  be  argued 
fvy  further.  I  wil!  only  repeat  that  if  the 
Members  v.ant^to  rape  their  taxpayers 

rote  for  thi.^ 

yield  m.'.'seif 

I  certainly  do  not  v.ant  to  be  argumcn- 
taj.e  with  my  friend — we  can  disagree 
vuhctit  being  disagreeable — but  I  resent 
I  lie  V  ords  'rape  of  the  taxpayei, '  Mr. 
Speaker,  because,  as  I  said,  this  project 
is  bemg  built  solely  for  the  taxpi'.yers  of 
ihi,-  country  und  the  millions  of  people 
v.iio  want  to  come  to  this  country  frct-.i 
abroad.  The  impro\ements  thai  are  novv 
projecied — parkin^',  the  informational 
services — ^ill  all  be  for  the  taxpayers. 

If  v.e  want  to  continue  congestion,  if 
v.o  wi^nt  to  contiin'.e  conlusicn  on  the 
port  A  tin.'  .^n.erica'.";  ijeople.  if  v,o  v. imt 


to  say  to  5  million  young  school  kids  who 
come  here  every  year,  "V.'e  do  not  have 
any  place  for  you  to  go  for  a  hot  meal." 
tliat  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Congress, 
but  I  do  not  believe  this  Congrc-s  is  goijig 
to  allow  this  project  to  fail. 

The  President  wants  it:  the  Office  cf 
ATanagement  and  Budget  wants  it;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intex-ior  wants  it;  and 
t'ie  iVmerican  people  want  it,  so  I  urge 
a. '..option  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Caiifornia.  Mi'. 
Z^Q:k>rV.  I  li-^e  in  ^u.jpcrt  of  H.R.  17027. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  an  increase  in  tiie 
aiithori7:ation  to  $;>1.6  riillion  for  the 
National  Vi.vitor  Center. 

In  less  thf.n  2  years,  ir.ilhon.s  oi  Ameri- 
can tourists  are  expected  to  arrive  in 
Vv'a.shington  to  celebrate  the  200Lh  an- 
ni-ersary  of  the  United  States. 

1  believe  that  it  is  imperative  tliat  we 
take  the  neccssai-y  actions  now  to  assure 
that  our  Nation's  Capital  can  adequately 
rccommodate  the  estimated  40  to  50  mil- 
hon  Americans,  and  the  millions  of  for- 
eign visitors  in  1976. 

Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  they  have 
a  com  enient.  attractive,  and  informative 
focal  point  to  become  refreslied  and  or- 
iented before  embarking  upon  an  inspir- 
ing vi.sit  of  this  great  city.  I  am  sure  that 
lew  will  argue  that  this  city  no'.v  lac;^^ 
i^decjuate  parking,  a  centralized  infor- 
mation center,  or  a  convenient  place  to 
relax  and  rcfrcih. 

Naturally.  I  will  agree  that  much  con- 
fusion and  controversj-  has  clouded  t!as 
worthwhile  project.  And  granted  much  of 
the  conLioversy  over  this  issue  is  beyond 
tlie  Federal  control.  Howe\er.  I  believe 
th:  t  we  need  to  do  everything  within  our 
pov,  ,>r  to  help  fpi.-ilitaie  the  completion 
of  this  National  Visitor  Center  by  :he 
Jaiuiary  1.  1976.  deadline. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  only 
nuthoiize  an  additional  $12.9  million  to 
assist  in  building  ramps,  a  parking  ga- 
rage, and  renovation  of  Union  Station; 
but  it  will  also  make  some  technical  lan- 
feuage  changes  in  law  to  help  alleviate 
part  of  tlie  present  financial  and  legal 
cvoLlems  which  have  currently  halted 
( o.istruction  on  this  project. 

Mr.  Speake;-,  it  would  indeed  be  tragic 
ic  v.e  were  to  renege  on  this  very  func- 
tional project  after  7  years  of  hard  la- 
bur,  after  spending  nearly  3  million  Fed- 
eral dollars.  £;nd  after  countless  hours 
of  difiiciilt  negotiations  by  the  capable 
Public  Works  Committee  to  resolve  the 
prerert  conflicts,  just  to  throw  millions 
of  futile  dollars  to  fill  uy  the  hole  pre5- 
ently  in  the  center  of  Union  Station. 

I  trust  that  the  representaLi\cs  of 
these  future  tourists  will  not  lea.e  them 
stranded  by  denyint;  to  them  adequate 
facilities  v.hen  they  arri^•e  in  2  ye.\rs. 
to  join  millicns  of  others  liirouj^hout  the 
v.orld  in  colebraiing  our  Biceiuenuial. 

I  urtc  that  n>y  colleagi;es  join  me  lo- 
ciay  in  voting  for  Ihis  neucs.'-ary  piece  of 
losislatiou  and  prevent  r.ny  lurther  dc- 
la.v;^  on  t'ui^  project. 

Mr.  HARSKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
cppo^iiiou  to  H.R.  17C27.  a  measure  to 
authorize  an  addiLi(.-nal  S12  D  million  for 
tiie  National  Visitor  Center. 

I  t!0  .-o  reliuiantly,  as  I  joiii  in  suu- 
portuif  the  ob.'ecti\c  of  a  Vi.'-ilor  Ct-iiter 
w^'V.iiy  Ol  tho  >:;nnc  'ii  '.h-'  Null'!',  s  Cub- 


ital, particularly  in  view  of  the  great  in- 
flux of  visitors  expected  to  come  to 
Wasiiington  for  the  Bicentennial. 

Moreover,  I  am  hesitant  to  oppose  this 
additional  authorization  for  a  project  on 
which  my  good  friend  from  Illinois  « Mr. 
Gr.ay'  h.Ts  'vpendcd  an  enormous 
amount  of  energy  over  several  years. 

The  fact  is,  hov.ever.  that  this  project 
is  in  deep  trouble  despite  his  best  efforts, 
which  makes  this  bill  ext'.emely  ill- 
advised  at  this  time. 

Several  highliglits  of  the  Visitor  Cen- 
ter's development  argue  against  tins  ex- 
pansion of  congressional  commitment  to 
the  project,  particularly  at  this  time. 

Originally,  it  was  to  cost  a  total  of  $16 
million,  financed  entirely  by  pri\ate 
fmids.  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Last 
year,  i.ov.ever,  \:e  authorized  $8.6  mil- 
lion in  Federal  support.  Now  tlie  cost  es- 
timate has  risen  to  S3 7  million,  of  which 
the  Consi'ess  is  being  asked  to  put  up  a 
total  more  than  $2*  million. 

At  the  same  time,  the  scope  ol  tire 
project  has  been  scaled  down  drasticallj'. 
Parking  space  is  to  be  reduced  from  the 
original  4.000  cars  to  1.200  Plans  to  ren- 
ovate the  east  winr  cf  Union  Station 
have  been  shelved. 

I;-i  sum.  the  price  goes  up  as  the  size 
of  the  project  goes  down. 

Nevertheless,  if  v.e  were  absolutely  as- 
siued  that  this  S12.9  million  addition 
would  do  the  job.  we  might  be  justified 
in  voting  these  funds — this  much  and  no 
more.  Unfortunately,  tiiat  is  not  the  case. 

Tiie  Visitor  Center  project  is  embroiled 
in  a  legal  controversy  between  Amtrak 
and  the  Chcssle  system  v.hich  is  endan- 
gering the  private  financins.  The  com- 
mittee v.as  confronted  with  the  argu- 
ment tliat  the  controversy  had  been  re- 
solved to  the  extent  that  the  projec  •- 
would  go  forward  if  this  additional  Fed- 
eral authorization  were  forthcoming. 

Yet.  v.ithin  hours  of  the  committee 
vote  to  report  out  this  bill  last  Thursday, 
we  received  word  that  the  agreement  we 
based  our  action  on  was  cominr  unstuck. 
Negotiations  re.=^umed  Piiday  and  were 
continuing  as  late  as  this  m.omiiv-. 

At  last  Thursday  s  markup,  we  leiaiied 
that  the  parties  to  the  shaky  agreement 
liad  sea;  r-eiy  been  on  speaking  terms  ana 
the  a^reePiient  to  proceed  had  bee/i 
achieved  only  by  the  dilieent  efforts  of 
Ken  Gray  in  a  rotuid  of  shuttle  negotia- 
tions reminiscent  of  Henry  PIissinger"s 
Mideast  diplomacy.  So.  we  ha^e  absolute- 
ly no  a.s.'^urance  that  we  can  get  the 
project  back  on  the  track  iust  by  thrcw- 
:nrt  money  at  it. 

Even  if  the  dispu-e  has  been  paperea 
over  temporarily  in  the  interests  of  get- 
line  this  bill  through.  v,e  would  only  en- 
courage fiuther  irresporsibility  by  vot- 
•ng  these  fund^.  We  v.ould  face  mi  oi-»en- 
ended  commitment  to  pay  the  iv.nsotr. 
r.ny  time  the  project  is  held  hostage. 

Many  worthwliile  Federal  programs 
and  projects.  incli;ding  pi:biic  nork.s. 
pre  being  curtailed  or  delayed  in  th.e  in- 
tere^ts  of  holding  down  Federal  spendin:; 
to  coiibat  iiKlation.  They  include  water 
resources  projects— flood  walls  to  protect 
l:vp<;  and  property  sever  systems  to 
ehmiiuive  iiollution.  water  sy.-^ter.is  to  pro- 
lifle  '.kai-  "atcr  for  our  constitv.teuis. 
v'.iv  1  h■;•.^iu^;■.  aud  SO  fcutii  To  my  '.'.'I'.d 
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they  are  entitled  tctfar  higher  priority        The    SPEAKER, 
than  this  additions  allocation  for  the    manded? 


Is    a    second    de- 


Visitor  Center.  Untif  we  have  far  great' 
er  assurance  than  at  present  that  it  can 
be  built  at  reasonab^  cost,  we  should  call 
a  halt  to  further  increases  in  Federal  au- 
thorizations. V 

We  have  heard  iepeatedly  that  this 
project  is  for  the  Nafcon's  Capital,  for  all 
the  people,  for  ouii  constituents  when 
they  visit  Washingfcn.  We  have  heard 
much  the  same  sojk  when  confronted 
with  cost  overruns  q^  other  major  proj- 
ects in  the  District  ff  Columbia. 

I  am  confident  tSat  my  constituents 
would  greatly  prefeilto  see  the  Congress 
get  on  with  the  tasklbf  fighting  inflation 
by  reducing  expenditures  on  programs 
large  and  small.  Der|al  of  this  expansion 
is  a  good  place  to  start. 

For  those  con.'=titutnts  who  do  come  to 
Washington,  we  would  perform  a  far 
greater  service  by  assuring  that  the  proj- 
ect can  and  will  be  built  at  reasonable 
cost,  on  the  basis  af  solid,  enforceable 
contractual  arrang*ients.  The  history 
of  this  project  all  ihe  way  from  1967 
through  last  week  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively that  we  do  n|t  have  that  assur- 
ance. Accordingly  th|s  bilJ  should  be  de- 
feated, t 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  ikr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  Ifor  time. 
The  SPEAKER  :t)ro  tempore.  The 
"s^uestion  is  on  the  nAtion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illir«)is  <Mr.  Gray 'that 
the  House  suspend  tile  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  17027.  | 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  fepeaker.  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  anclnays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pr(i^  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule!  XXVII.  and  the 
Chair's  prior  annoitoicement.  further 
proceedings  on  this  iT|)ticn  wil)  be  post 
poned. 


FORMER  SPEAKERS  DF  THE  HOUSE 
OF    REPRESEN  PATIVES 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Spe  ker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  p;  ss  tlie  bill  (H  R. 
17026)  relating  to  forr  ler  Speakers  of 
the  House  of  Represent;  tives. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folic  as: 
H  R.   1702  ) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiate  ana  Hc,(.'e  o/ 
Bepresentathes  of  the  JUnUeei  Statea  oj 
America  in  Congress  af^ei  bled.  That  (a)  the 
provisions  of  H.  Res.  1231  .  Ninety-f5rst  Con- 
gress, as  enacted  into  pel  nanent  law  by  the 
Supplemental  Appropriai  ons  Act.  lOVi  (84 
Stat.  1989),  are  hereby  exlenoed  to,  and 
made  applicable  with  re?i  ?ct  to.  each  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  <  {  Repre.';ent;it!veE, 
as  long  as  he  determines  i  nere  is  need  there- 
for, commencing  at  the  e.xpiratlon  of  his 
term  of  office  as  Represser  native  in  Congress. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  sh  11  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  former  Sp  aker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  ny  period  during 
which  such  lormer  Spe  ker  holds,  an  ap- 
pointive or  elective  offic  or  po.sition  in  or 
under  the  Federal  Govei  iment  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  o;  Columbia  to  which 
is  attached  a  rate  of  )ay  other  than  a 
iicmlnal  rate  or  to  any  t  irnier  SpeaKer  sep- 
arated from  the  servic^  by  reason  of  ex- 
pulsion from  the  House. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Without  objection,  a  second  will 
be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  17026  is  a  very  sim- 
ple bill  which  allows  former  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack,  the  only  living 
former  Speaker,  to  keep  an  office  in  the 
Federal  Office  Building  named  after  him 
in  Boston,  Mass.  He  is  still  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  official  correspondence.  He 
must  answer  it. 

The  total  amount  authorized  in  the 
bill,  if  all  funds  were  used,  would  be  a 
small  832.500  per  year. 

We  provide  the  wives  of  former  Pres- 
idents with  Secret  Service  protection. 
We  provide  Mrs.  Eisenhower  about  $400,- 
000  a  year  and  Mrs.  Johnson  a  like 
amount.  So  I  think  considering  the  im- 
portance of  the  office  of  Speaker  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  only  one  living 
fo;-mer  Speaker,  that  $32,000  is  a  very 
sn^all  amount  for  this  office. 

I  hope  out  of  respect  for  our  former 
dear  Speaker,  this  great  A.merican  who 
has  contributed  so  much  to  this  Con- 
gress and  our  country  as  a  congres.sman. 
majority  leader  and  then  Speaker,  that 
no  one  will  object  to  tiiis  bill.  He  con- 
tinues to  deserve  our  utmost  respect. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  v/ill 
the  gentleman  yieic? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  \ield  to  tliC  gentleman 
fioin  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  appropria- 
tion to  provide  otir  former  Speaker  with 
office  space  but  also  I  would  like  to  ask 
about  the  former  Speaker  s  papers.  Will 
these  papers  be  made  available  to  the 
rmblic? 

Mr.  GR.^Y.  T!^e  former  Speaker  has 
told  me  all  of  his  papers  are  available 
and  in  order  and  I  think  mo.st  of  them 
have  been  given  to  various  libraries,  al- 
thoui-rh  I  may  stand  corrected  on  that. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Wi!l  the  gentleman 
jield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi'om  California  'Mr.  Hinshaw  ) . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  an 
article  just  recently  which  stated  that 
Secret  Service  protection  is  runniiig  in 
e.\re.ss  of  S400  000  a  vear. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Would  this  money 
ef;uate  to  the  same  numbers  of  personnel 
and  san;e  types  of  personnel  and  same 
types  of  .'iervices  we  would  now  provide 
to  former  P»-esident  Nixon? 

Mr.  GIvAY.  No.  We  allowed  only  a  total 
two  clerk  hire.  Any  former  Speaker 
may  have  no  more  tlian  two  assistants. 
Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  think  the  gentleman 
misunderstands  me.  Would  the  wife  of 
any  fonner  President  be  given  in  excess 
of  $200  000  which  was  authorized  former 


President  Nixon  for  the  type  of  person- 
nel and  services  we  are  authorizing  to 
wives  of  former  Presidents?  Are  we  giv- 
ing them  the  same  type  of  thing  we 
would  be  providing  President  Nixon? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  The  gentleman  used 
$32,000  and  he  justified  that  with  the 
amounts  paid  to  the  wives  of  former 
Presidents.  Are  we  providing  a  greater 
amount  of  money  and  services  and  per- 
sonnel to  the  wives  of  fonner  Presidents 
than  we  are  providing  former  President 
Nixon? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  misimderstood  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  not  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  funds  these  appropriations 
for  the  wives  of  former  Presidents,  so  I 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  RObisow)  who  may  be 
able  to  shed  some  light  on  this. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  the  de- 
bate we  had  on  this  last  week.  We  really 
did  not  get  into  the  question  of  benefits 
payable  to  the  wives  of  former  Presi- 
dents. 

Based  on  my  understanding  of  the 
situation  at  the  present  time,  the  wives 
of  former  Presidents  are  paid  $20,000 
and  then  there  is  Secret  Service  protec- 
tion for  the  wife  until  she  remarries,  if 
she  does,  and  for  her  minor  children. 

Tlie  Secret  Service  protection  is  given 
for  her  imtil  she  remarries,  if  she  should, 
and  for  her  minor  children;  so  there  is. 
as  ff,r  as  I  know,  no  clerical  benefits  or 
anj'thing  of  that  sort  provided  to  a  w  ife 
of  a  former  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  the  bill  change 
from  SL6.250  in  1975  to  $32,500,  or  dou- 
ble in  the  next  year? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  happy  my  friend 
brought  that  up.  That  was  for  one-half 
year,  because  of  the  fiscal  year  authori- 
zation. We  are  just  showing  when  this 
bill  passes  from  this  time  on,  it  wiJl  be 
S16  000  until  next  June  30,  so  that  is  just 
half  oi  the  full  calendar  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  docs  not  do  much  good 
to  ask  questions  on  the  record  here,  it 
seems:  but  would  the  gentleman  think 
this  is  creating  any  kind  of  precedent? 

Mr.  GRAY.  No;  not  at  all.  This  is  an 
extension.  Former  Speaker  McCormack 
has  been  in  this  office  for  some  time  and 
it  is  really  an  extension  of  an  existing 
law  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
extended  it  last  year.  We  felt  the  author- 
izing Committee  on  Public  Works  should 
extend  it  by  law. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute  and  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
think  this  is  establishing  a  precedent 
that  the  House  will  have  to  live  with  in 
the  future? 
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Mr.  GRAY.  No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  5  years? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  Horse  to  show  what  any  bill 
is  going  to  cost  for  a  5 -year  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  put-it  in  a  bill?  Why 
authorize  it  for  5  years?  Why  not  author- 
ize it  on  an  annual  basis? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man: but  the  rules  of  the  House  re- 
quire it.  We  had  no  alternative  but  to  put 
it  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  money  used  for 
rent  or  for  the  former  Speaker's  office 
in  a  Federal  Duilding  or  v.here  is  it? 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  is  in  the  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack Federal  Building  in  Boston, 
Mass.  It  is  primarily  for  the  hiring  of 
two  clerks.  We  do  have  a  small  amount 
that  will  be  reimbursed  to  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  is  by  a 
public  law.  All  offices  in  a  Federal  build- 
ing, sitting  Members  or  any  agency  of 
Government  now  pay  rent  to  the  GSA 
for  the  space  they  use.  We  passed  that 
bill  in  1972  in  order  to  have  some  con- 
trol over  what  it  costs  to  house  agencies 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  So, 
a  few  thousand  dollars  of  the  $32,500  au- 
thorized goes  back  to  the  Government 
coffers  in  rent. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RoBisoN). 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  provides  cer- 
tain benefits  to  each  former  Speaker  of 
this  House,  for  so  long  as  any  such  in- 
dividual— quoting  from  the  bill— 'deter- 
mines there  is  need  therefor." 

The  brief  accompanying  report  tells  us 
only  that  such  benefits,  as  previously  out- 
lined by  law,  include  taxpayer  moneys  to- 
pay  the  salaries  of  up  to  two  staff  mem- 
bers, plus  office  space,  stamps,  stationery, 
telephone,  and  related  office  equipment. 

The  report  also  estimates  the  costs  of 
such  benefits  to  the  taxpayers  at  $16,250 
in  this  fiscal  year  and.  then,  $32,500  in 
each  of  the  succeeding  5  fiscal  years,  for 
a  possible  5  and  about  three-quarters 
years'  total  of  $177,750. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  this  bill,  and  I  have  the  highest 
of  regards  for  that  very  fine  gentleman 
who  is  oui-  only  living  former  Speaker, 
just  as  I  do  for  our  distinguished  pres- 
ent Speaker. 

But  I  would  point  out — as  one  v.  ho  was 
deeply  involved  in  last  week's  debate  over 
whether  or  not,  or  how  much,  to  provide 
in  the  way  of  benefits  under  the  com- 
parable Former  Presidents  Act  to  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon — that  it  is  easy  for  this 
House  to  swing  first  one  way  and  then  the 
other,  on  matters  of  this  sort.  Having 
lost  that  debate  rather  resotmdingly,  I 
have  no  desire  to  reopen  it.  But,  inas- 
much as  some  segments  of  the  news 
media  highlighted  with  headlines  and  re- 
ferred in  rather  scathing  terms  to  the 
very  idea  of  similar  benefits  to  former 
President  Nixon  who,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  his  departure  from  the  politi- 
cal scene,  did  put  in  6  years  as  our  Presi- 
dent during  which  time  at  least  some 
portion  of  his  service  was  meritorious.  I 


have  to  wonder  if  the  news  media  will 
even  mention  the  existence,  and  probable 
passage,  of  this  somewhat  comparable 
measure. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17026,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  u'-e  of  Federal  office  space  for  former 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  bill  apphes  only  to  former 
Speakers  who  do  not  hold  an  appointive 
or  elective  office  or  position  in  or  imder 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  Oi.'  Columbia,  or  to 
any  Speaker  separated  by  reason  of 
expulsion. 

For  43  years,  John  McCormack,  the 
only  living  former  Speaker,  served  with 
dedication  and  great  distinction  in  this 
body.  I  was  privileged  to  serve  during  his 
stewardship,  and  liis  reputation  as  a 
great  speaker  lives  on.  I  am  sure  we  all 
are  clearly  aware  of  his  many  accom- 
plishments. 

He  is  currently  housed  in  the  Federal 
office  building  in  Boston,  where  he  is 
writing  and  gathering  official  documents. 

It  is  fittmg  to  allow  a  man  who  served 
this  Nation  for  43  years  to  use  Federal 
office  space  and  have  the  benefits  of  a 
small  staff  for  administrative  purposes. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray  »  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  17026. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof »  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING    PROHIBITION    OF    PI- 
RACY OF  SOUND  RECORDINGS 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  13364)  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  expi- 
ration date  provided  in  Public  Law  92-140 
which  authorized  the  creation  of  a  lim- 
ited copyright  in  sound  recordings  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  against  unauthor- 
ized duplication  and  piracy  of  sound  re- 
cordings: to  increase  the  criminal  pen- 
alties for  piracy  and  counterfeiting  of 
.sound  recordings;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: as  amende(l. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oJ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  Public  Law  92-140,  which  amended  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  before  January  1.  1975" 
from  the  second  sentenc*.  of  section  3  of 
such  law. 

Sec.  2.  Section  104  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amer.ded  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Any  person  who  will- 
fully and  for  proiit  shall  infringe  any  copy- 
right provided  by  Fubsecti.on  1(f)  of  title  17 
of  the  United  States  Code  as  amended,  or 
who  should  knowingly  atid  willfully  aid  or 
abet  such  infringement,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  tlian  $25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 


than  one  year  or  both,  for  the  fast  oiTense 
and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both, 
for  any  subsequent  offeu.se.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  2318  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  re;.d  as  follows: 
",■:  2318.  Transportr.tion,  s.'-.le,  or  receipt 
of  phonograp'.i  records  bearing 
forged  or  counterfeit  laljels. 
•Whoever  knowingly  and  with  fraudulent 
intent,  transports,  causes  to  be  transported, 
receives,  sells,  or  oilero  for  sale  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  any  piionociraph  record, 
disk,  wire.  tape,  film,  or  other  article  on 
which  sound.s  arc  recorded,  to  whicli  or  upon 
whicli  is  stamped,  pasted,  or  affixed  any  forged 
or  counterfeited  label,  knowing  the  label 
to  have  been  falsely  made,  forged,  or  counter- 
feited shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  tlian  one  year  or 
both,  for  the  first  such  offense,  and  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both,  for  any 
subsequent  offense.". 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
oiid  demanded? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Spe-iker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  extend  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  (Ptiblic  Law 
92-140,  approved  October  15,  1971 ». 
which  now  protect  sound  recordings 
against  unauthorized  duplication  and 
piracy,  and  prescribes  substantially  in- 
creased new  maximum  penalties  of  fine 
and  imprisonment  for  willful  infringe- 
ment ot  copyright  in  such  recordings  for 
profit. 

Trade  sources  had  estimated  the  an- 
nual volume  of  such  piracy  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  $100  million  and  the  annual 
value  of  legitimate  prerecorded  tape 
sales  at  approximately  $300  million. 

NEED    FOR    THi:    BILL 

Although  creating  a  new  and  limited 
copyright  in  sound  recordings,  Public 
I-aw  92-140  simultaneously  provided 
that  the  newly  created  right  should  auto- 
matically expire  on  December  31,  1974. 

The  purpose  of  inserting  the  auto- 
matic expiration  clause  in  Public  Law 
92-140  was  to  provide  a  period  for  further 
consideration  of  alternative  solutions, 
before  resorting  to  pciTnanent  legisla- 
tive enactment.  This  •was  done  ni  the 
hope  that  by  January  1.  1975.  the  pro- 
tection of  sound  recordings  would  be 
part  of  an  overall  copyright  law  revision. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  13364  are  in- 
corporated in  section  506(a»  of  3.  1316. 
the  copyright  law  revision  bill  that  has 
just  passed  the  Senate  and  also  in  E. 
3976  pa.ssed  the  same  day — September  9. 
However,  separate  enactment  of  H.R 
13364  is  needed  to  avoid  a  lapse  of  thc-e 
important  rights,  for  it  is  clear  that 
copyright  law  revision  cannot  be  com- 
pleted by  the  House  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  93d  Congress  and  the 
rights  involved  are  now  scheduled  to 
expire  on  December  31.  1974. 
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THE  coM^^^T^  amendments 

Beside  removing  tie  expiration  date  in 
Pubhc/Law  92-140,  B.R.  13364  would  in- 
crease the  penalty  lor  infringing  sound 
recordings  wHlfully|and  for  profit,  and 
for  knowingly  andlfraudulently  trans- 
porting records  Arrjing  counterfeit 
labels  (18  U.S.C.  23  J>.  Present  law  pun- 
ishes such  behaviorlby  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $100  or  more(|than  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisonment of  more^Iian  1  year,  or  both. 
H.R.  13364  would  im|30se  a  maximum  im- 
prisonment of  3  yea|s  or  a  maximum  fine 
of  $25,000  or  both  fir  a  first  offense  and 
a  maximum  imprisonment  of  7  years  or  a 
maximum  fine  of  $qC,000  for  subsequent 
offenses.  i 

The  reason  givea  in  support  of  this 
very  substantial  proposed  increase  in 
penalties  is  that  rec<^d  piracy  is  so  profit- 
able that  ordinary  fflenaliies  fail  to  deter 
prospective  offender. 

The  committee  rolognizes  the  foire  of 
this  argument  and  f  grees  that  the  eco- 
nomic penalties  shoild  be  substantial.  It 
accordingly  adopts  iie  provisions  creat- 
ing maximum  fines  if  $25,000  and  $50.- 
COO,  for  first  and  sufsequout  offenses  re- 
spectively. I 

With  respect  to  Ihe  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment. hov.evM-,  the  committee  is 
reluctant  to  sanctio^  the  proposed  maxi- 
mums of  3  years  an 
essentially  an  econ 
lieve  that  the  prese 
imprisonment  shou: 
cases  involving  a  fir 
spcct  to  subsequent  oi 
believe  this  maximu 
be  doubled.  The  cci 
thus  provides  a  2-ye 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo 
committee's  amendme 


Class  A  felonies life  or  any  lerm $100,000 

das'!  B  felonies 30  yr 100  000 

Class  C  felonies 15  yr 100.000 

Class  D  felonies 7  yr 50,000 

Class  E  felonies 3  yr 2b,0C0 

Class  A  nnsdemeanofs 1  yr 10^000 

Class  B  misdemeanots 6  mo 5,000 

Class  C  misdemeanors 30  days 2,  MO 

Infractions _..  5oo 


7  years  for  what  is 
lie  offense.  We  be- 
lt 1-year  maximum 
be    retained    for 
offense.  With  re- 
tenses,  however,  we 
[may  appropriately 
littcc  amendment 
maximum, 
adoption  of  the 
bts  en  bloc. 


Comparable  penaltie  i  of  S.  1400  and  of 
the  Brown  Commission  Report  follow: 

MEMOr.AK'lvM 

To:  ATr.  Kastenmeler. 

Prom:  Herb  Fiichs, 

Subject:  Comparative  PelialHes 

Date:  June  3.  1974, 

1.  Present  law  (17  Unitjd  States  Code.  Sec. 

104);  Imprisonment  for     __  

year  and  a  fine  of  not  lessjthan  $100  nor  more 
than  $!.000,  or  both. 


TABLE  I.     BROWN  COMMISSION 
3^01.  AND  SEC 


REPORT  <SEC.  3002.  Sf  C 
3301) 


Lllass  A  telonie-! 

Class  B  felonies 

Class  C  felonies '. 

Class  A  misdemeanors.. 

Class  B  misdemeanors 


(Maximum 
impnsoii- 
ment 


M.1XJ. 

mum 

line 


30yr 110,000 

15  yr 10.000 

—  7yr ■),  oor. 

—  1  yr 1,000 

30day3 500 


4.  H,R.  13364 — First  offense  maximum  of  3 
years  and  $25,000  fine;  subsequent  offense  7 
years  and  $50,000  nnc. 

I  have  no  more  requests  for  time. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastenmeier)  has  fairly  stated  the  pur- 
port of  this  legislation. 

It  has  the  supiwrt  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  is  supported  by  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
tlie  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  am  in  strong  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  inserting  the  auto- 
matic exph-ation  clause  in  1971  was  to 
provide  a  period  for  further  considera- 
tion of  alternative  solutions  to  problems 
in  this  area,  before  resorting  to  more 
permanent  legislative  enactment.  There 
was  also  the  hope  that  by  ils  expiration 
date  of  December  31,  1974,  that  protec- 
tion Oi  sound  recoidi.igs  would  be  part 
of  an  overall  copyright  law  revision.  It 
now  appears  questionable  whether  copy- 
right revision  can  be  enacted  by  boUi 
Houses  of  Congress  during  the  present 
year.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  this 
legislation  be  processed  at  this  time. 

Ako.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  in  March  of  1974.  the  United 
States  became  the  eighth  country  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Convention  for 
the  Protection  of  Producers  of  Phono- 
grams A.-^ainst  Unauthorized  Duplication 
of  Their  Phonograms.  The  se\en  other 
countries  are:  Fiji.  Finland,  Fi-ance,  Mex- 
ico, Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  and  Ar- 
gentina. A  key  provision  of  this  treaty 
provides  that  contracting  countries  will 
protect  the  nationals  of  other  contract- 
ing countries  against  the  making  or  im- 
portation of  duplicate  i-ecordings  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  producer,  if  the 
intent  i-;  to  distribute  them  to  U\e  pub- 
lic. If  the  tennination  date  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  is  not  removed  the  United 
Stales  would  have  no  means  of  imple- 
menting its  agreement  to  protect  the 
producers  of  phonograms  and  in  effect 
renounce  the  treaty. 

I  urge  Members  to  .<=ui>port  the  pas- 
sage of  H,R.  ISie-!. 

Mr.  M(  CLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yi-ld 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  tlic  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback) 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13364,  a  bill 

to  remove  the  expiration  date  of  certain 

copyrights    in    sound    recordings.    This 


copyright  Is  Intended  to  protect  against 
the  unauthorized  duplication  and  piracy 
of  sound  recordings.  In  1971,  Congress 
granted  a  limited  copyright  to  protect 
against  the  piracy  of  recordings  issued 
after  February  15,  1972.  This  limited 
copyright  will  expu-e  December  31,  1974, 
unless  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

Existing  law  provides  a  maximum  pen- 
alty of  1  year  in  prison  and  a  $1,000  fine. 
H.R.  13364  increases  the  monetary  fine 
for  the  first  offense  from  $1,000  to  $25,000 
with  tlie  imprisonment  penalty  of  1  year 
remaining  unchanged,  and  for  subse- 
quent offenses  a  maximum  2-year  im- 
prisoimient,  and  a  $50,000  fine.  The  most 
recent  estimate  for  the  last  decade  in- 
dicates an  average  of  $300  million  worth 
of  pirated  records  and  tapes  are  being 
made  and  sold  throughout  the  world  each 
year. 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  stated  tliat  their  first 
acquaintance  with  sound  recording  copy- 
right violations  was,  to  say  the  least,  both 
"astonishing"  and  "dismaying."  The  De- 
partment testified  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  problems  are  "enormous."  They 
stated  that: 

The  ease  of  entry,  minimal  capiUl  and 
litle  e:;perti:,e  is  required,  combined  with  the 
startling  profit-to-cost  ratio  (it  I.3  catln-,ated 
that  the  cost  to  a  pirate  of  a  tape  album 
legitimately  retailing  for  96.00  is  probably 
not  much  In  excess  of  .50  cents)  provides  an 
attraction  for  the  marslnnllv  intellectual  and 
slciUed  .... 

The  pirate  brings  no  creativity  to  his 
entry  into  this  particular  art  foiTii.  To 
the  contrary,  the  pirate  feeds  as  a  para- 
site upon  the  creativity,  the  productivity 
and  the  enterprise  of  others.  The  Dep.irt- 
ment  of  Justice  testilcd  that  the  effect 
of  the  pirates'  activity  is  anti-competi- 
tive in  that : 

.  .  .  to  «  substantial  dpgrse.  he  [the  pirate! 
suppresses  the  creativity  and  the  lnltl;itl'-e  r.f 
both  artists  and  producers  as  he  feeds  like  a 
vulture  upon  their  creations.  He  Is  realiy  ft 
thief  of  major  statute,  not  unlike  the  gun- 
wielding  stickup  man,  the  bomb-carryiiig 
hijacker  and  the  pen-wie!ding  embezzler.  Yet, 
under  present  law,  he  is  not  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  .  .  .  criminals  since 
the  penalty  he  faces  is  on  the  srme  order  .is 
'hat  imposed  for  petty  Jarceny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mild  sanctions  con- 
tained in  the  pie.sent  law  create  an  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors  and 
couils  that  mitigates  the  seriousness  of 
the  offense  and  this  type  of  attitude  mili- 
tates tlie  imposition  of  a  lesser  sentence. 
The  present  law,  being  a  misdemeanor 
relegates  this  crime  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  magistrates,  who  are  by  reason  of 
their  jurisdiction  limited  to  minor  of- 
fenses, attuned  to — according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice — imposing  20-  or  30- 
day  suspended  sentences  and  fines  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  "at  most." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  value  of  this  leg- 
islation Ls  not  so  much  the  increasing  of 
the  penalty,  but  the  concern  Congress  is 
expressing  by  its  enactment,  for  I  hope 
the  courts  and  the  prosecutors  will  fol- 
low our  lead  and  put  the  pirate  on  notice 
that  the  risk  he  tmdertakes  Is  now  a  sub- 
stantial one  and  that  he  can  no  longer 
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iwach   upon  the   talents   of  America's 

artists. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
vield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Dri.^an). 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tliank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  commend  him  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  e.xplaining  very 
well  a  very  teclmical  and  complex  area 
of  the  law. 

For  several  reasons  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  dis.<;ent  from  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  committee,  both  in  the 
.•:ubcommittee  and  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1971  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  92-140,  which,  for  the  first 
time  in  American  history,  gave  a  so- 
called  "limited"  copyright  to  sound  rec- 
ordings. Prior  to  the  passage  of  that 
.statute,  copyright  protectioti  extended 
only  to  the  musical,  spoken,  or  other 
composition  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  recording,  and  not  to  the  recording 
itself.  In  other  words,  if  Roberta  Flack 
recorded  Leonard  Cohen  s  "Hey.  That's 
No  Way  To  Say  Goodbye.  '  Mr.  Cohen's 
i<ong  could  be  copyrighted,  while  Ms. 
Flack's  recording  could  not. 

The  i971  law  changed  that  result.  It 
provided  a  limited  copyright  for  the 
recording,  although  the  law  left  open 
the  question  to  whom  the  protection  ran: 
the  record  company,  the  vocalist  or  mu- 
sicians who  performed,  or  all  of  them. 
It  was  deemed  a  "limited  "  copyright  be- 
cause it  extended  only  to  unlawful  du- 
plication. It  did  not  cover  public  broad- 
casting of  the  record.  Thus  the  "pirate ' 
who  reproduced  Ms.  Flack's  record  for 
commercial  piuposes  acted  illegally, 
while  the  disc  jockey  who  played  it  on 
the  radio  did  not. 

When  this  committee  fir.'^t  considered 
that  proposal  in  1971.  we  included  a  pro- 
vision limiting  its  life  to  2  years,  setting 
December  31,  1974,  as  the  termination 
date.  That  restriction  was  imposed  for  at 
least  two  reasons:  first,  to  give  the  com- 
mittee the  opportunity  to  revise  totally 
the  copyright  law,  which  had  remained 
basically  untouched  since  1909;  and  sec- 
ond, to  evaluate  the  economic  impact  of 
this  new  exclusionary  right,  allowing  the 
2-year  period  as  sufficient  time  to  test  its 
soundness. 

When  it  became  clear  in  early  1974 
that  complete  revision  of  the  copyright 
law  vcould  not  be  accomplished  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  the  recording  indus- 
try, the  prime  force  behind  the  original 
law.  sought  to  extend  its  coverage.  The 
bill  which  this  committee  now  approves. 
H.R.  13364,  is  essentially  tiie  industi-y's 
proposal.  On  September  9.  1974,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  S.  3976,  a  bill  similar  to  H.R. 
13364.  except  that  the  Senate  proposal 
contains  substantially  more  severe  crim- 
inal sanctions.  It  continues  copyright 
protection  for  sound  recordings;  it  re- 
moves the  December  31  expiration  date: 
and  it  increases  the  criminal  penalties 
lor  infringement  from  misdemeanor  to 
felony  jx'eight. 


I  cannot  support  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  principally  for  three  reasons:  first, 
we  have  not  adequately  examined  the 
impact  of  this  measure  on  the  competi- 
tive aspects  of  the  recording  industry, 
on  consumer  prices,  and  on  artistic  free- 
dom; second,  the  criminal  penalties  in 
the  bill  are  too  severe;  and  third,  the 
proposal  does  not  contain  an  expiration 
date. 

l.%-,\DEQt'ATE    CO":SIDER.VrION-    OF    ECCNOMIC    AND 
SOCIAL    IMPACT 

In  considering  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  92-140,  this  committee  did  not 
examine  sufficiently  the  implications  of 
this  statute.  Our  subcommittee  con- 
ducted only  1  day  of  hearings.  We 
heard  only  fiom  the  companies  which 
presently  control  the  sound  recording 
market.  No  testimony  was  received  from 
the  so-called  "pirates."  No  objective 
analyses  were  prepared  to  evaluate  the 
truth  of  the  contention  that  this  law  is 
necessary  to  insure  creativity  in  the  re- 
cording field.  No  inquiry  was  made  of 
experts  in  the  antitru'jt  field,  inchiding 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  to  determine  the 
anticompetitive  effects  of  the  law.  Con- 
sumer groups  were  not  asked  to  give 
their  views  on  tlie  industry  price  struc- 
ture from  the  standpoint  of  the  purchas- 
er. And  finally  we  did  not  hear  from  the 
artists  tltemselves.  many  of  whom,  I  am 
advised,  are  stifled  and  unfairly  treated 
by  the  economic  control  exercised  by  the 
industry  giants. 

In  short,  tiiis  committee  heard  only 
from  the  big  companies — the  vested  in- 
terests which  fear  that  the  expiration  of 
the  antipirocy  law  will  locsen  their  mo- 
nopolistic grip  on  the  industry.  Their 
lawyers  wrote  this  law,  their  executives 
stand  to  benefit  immensely  by  it,  and  we 
are  now  asked  to  place  our  approval  on 
it.  Such  a  one-sided  presentation  should 
repel  every  member  of  this  body.  I  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  support  any 
measure  which  has  been  examined  from 
such  a  limited  perspective.  My  vote 
against  this  measure,  like  Senator  Harts 
in  1971.  is  "for  further  study  of  the  issue 
of  piracy  with  a  view  toward  clearer 
definition  of  the  problem  and  a  more 
precise  remedy  consistent  with  our  con- 
stitutional authority." 

The  views  of  the  opponents  are  no 
mystery.  They  testified  agaiivit  the  bill 
in  1971  and  they  have  written  to  us 
since  that  time.  It  is  helpful  to  summa- 
rize their  contentions.  Tlrcy  argue,  first, 
that  the  extension  of  this  law  peri>etu- 
ates  the  anticompetitive  nature  of  the 
recording  industry,  a  point  raised  by 
Senator  Hart  when  he  voted  against  the 
original  bill  in  1971.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  three  largest  companies  account  for 
nearly  50  percent  of  total  sales  in  tiie 
industi-y,  and  that,  if  the  next  two  larg- 
est are  included,  the  share  of  the  market 
may  chmb  as  high  as  85  percent.  It  is 
fuither  said  that  the  statute,  if  fully  en- 
forced with  the  new  felony-weight  pen- 
alties, would  effectively  prevent  entrance 
of  new  firms  into  the  market.  Congress 
should  seek  to  promote,  not  reward,  di- 
versification and  easy  entiy  Into  all 
industries. 


It  is  next  contended  that  the  anti- 
piracy  law  does  not  really  benefit  the 
artists  and  composers.  Senator  Hart 
made  the  point  3  years  ago: 

Vesting  copyright  protection  in  the  record 
manufacturer  may  end  the  free  ride  of  the 
pirate,  but  it  may  well  restrict  the  widest 
dissemination  of  the  artist's  expression  with- 
out adding  to  the  compensation  of  the  arti-t. 

Because  the  companies  hold  unequal 
bargaining  power,  the  creative  people  are 
at  their  mercy  in  tlie  absence  of  true 
freedom  of  contract. 

As  a  result  the  contractual  arrant'e- 
ments  largely  benefit  the  corporations. 
It  is  said  that  the  largest  companies 
hold  nearly  all  the  major  copyrights  to 
so'ond  recordings:  some  put  the  figure 
at  80  percent.  Furthermore  a  vast  num- 
ber of  contracts  betv.een  the  artist  and 
the  record  company  contains  provision 
for  recouping  promotional  costs  from  the 
artist's  i-oy?lties.  In  these  circumstances 
one  must  ask  whether  passage  of  H,R. 
13361  is  calculated  to  promote  "the  Prog- 
ress of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by  secur- 
ing for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and  In- 
ventors the  exclusive  Right  to  their  re- 
spective Writings  and  Discoveries,"  as 
the  Constitution  requires. 

Third,  it  is  said  that  the  consumer  is 
adversely  affected  in  at  lea.st  two  ways: 
fir.st,  the  price  of  records  ond  tapes  is 
artificially  high  because  of  the  concen- 
trated nature  of  the  industry;  and  .sec- 
ond, the  dominant  firms  in  t'ne  industry 
can  economically  manufacture  any  given 
tape  or  record  only  in  huge  quantities. 
Tills  production  practice  precludes  cater- 
ing to  regional  tastes  and  promoting  new 
artists.  It  also  prevents  the  re-release  of 
limited  editions  ol  previous  recordinfcs. 

Needless  to  say.  I  have  no  way  of 
evaluating  the  truth  of  these  assertions, 
pro  or  con.  in  tlie  absence  of  the  fact- 
gathering  machinery  of  the  subcommit- 
tee hearing.  But  tliat  is  precisely  why 
this  measure  should  be  rejected  or 
amended  at  this  tim.e.  We  have  not  ob- 
tained the  necessary  data  which  would 
assist  us  in  deciding  the  soundness  of 
this  proposal.  Rather  we  are  lelying  for 
information  on  those  who  gain  the  most 
from  its  passage. 

In  rebuttal  it  is  said  that  tlie  opposi- 
tion had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  present 
its  evidence,  if  any.  to  the  subcommittee. 
If  they  desired  to  testify,  it  is  said,  they 
needed  only  to  request  an  appearance. 
Putting  aside  the  question  whether  all 
interested  parties  had  adequate  notice, 
or  whether  opposing  views  should  have 
been  solicited,  it  is  somewhat  ingeniou.s 
to  expect  them  to  come  forwuid.  Testi- 
mony by  "pirates"  of  their  unlawful 
practices  would  have  expased  them  to 
criminal  liability.  Artists  may  well  feel 
intimidated  because  their  careers  are  in 
the  hands  of  those  advcKating  extension 
of  the  law.  What  we  have  here  then  is 
a  law  which,  in  seeking  to  suppress  pi- 
racy, has  in  fact  .suppressed  the  trutji. 

E.XCl.SSIVE      C■.'!IMI^■.^L     PENALTIES 

But  I  do  not  rest  on  that  ground  alone. 
Other  features  of  the  bill  are  equally  ob- 
jectionable. The  criminal  sanctions  in 
the  proposal  are  much  too  severe.  Origi- 
nally violation  of  the*  law  constituted  a 
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niisdemeaiior.  Unde; 
fiingement  would  b^a  felony:  Uie  first 
offense  could  be  puii  Ished  by  1  year  In 
jail  and  a  $25,000  fi  le.  Subsequent  of- 
fenses could  be  puni  ;hcd  by  2  years  In 
jail  and  a  $50  000  i  le.  The  maximum 
penalty  under  tlie  pi  ;sent  law  would  be 
a  fine  of  $1,000  imj  ri,sonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year. 

Tlie  bill  firht  subm  tted  by  the  indus- 
try representatives  ci  lied  for  3  years  in 
jail  for  a  first  offen?  >.  and  7  j-ears  for 
subsequent  violations  That  is  the  pen- 
alty structure  of  a  si  nilar  bill.  S.  3976. 
'vhich  passed  the  Sen;  te  on  September  2, 
1974.  The  recording  c  Dnipnnics  seek  the 
higher  penalties  in  o  der  to  deter,  they 
argue,  the  "pirates."'  1  ley  claim  that  the 
misdemeanor  level  siietimes  does  not 
stop  the  pirates  fronCthe  infringing. 

The  facts  to  suppat  the  demand  for 
more  severe  penalties  are  nowhere  to  be 
foimd  m  the  testimo  y.  The  only  foun- 
dation for  the  dema,  d  is  a  bold  as.ser- 
tion  that  it  is  needei  .  Tlse  Justice  De- 
partment provided  hti  :e  r4S--.istance.  II  too 
advocates  the  increa;  e.  but  gives  us  no 
facts  to  support  it.  The  Government 
could  have  presente(  statistics  on  tlie 
number  of  investigat  ons,  prosecutions, 
and  convictions  under  the  law.  But  it  did 
not.  In  the  absence  if  evidence  which 
demonstrates  that  tli  ;  present  crimi.nal 
sanctions  are  insufiic  ;nt,  I  cannot  sup- 
port a  call  to  increase;  hem.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  rev  sed  copyright  bill 
S.  liCl,  which  also  pa  ;.sed  the  Senate  on 
September  9,  cont  lins  significantly 
greater  penalties  for  infringements  of 
sound  recording  and  movie  copyrights 
than  for  any  other  kit  d  of  infringement. 

ABSENCE    OP    E:-;Pi  i.'iTION    DATE 

As  noted  above.  th«  original  law  con- 
tained an  expiration  llate  so  that  Con- 
gress could  reevaluate!  its  impact  alter  a 
period  of  time.  H.R.  1|364  does  not  have 
a  comparable  lorovisioJB.  If  it  passes  in  its 
present  form,  it  will  Idfck  in  the  copyright 
protection  wh.ich  Coiffiress  in  1S71  pro- 
vided only  conditionally.  If  such  rights 
become  vested,  we  mj^  ne\er  be  able  to 
undo  the  damage  if  jur  later  inquiries 
show  that  we  were  mistaken  in  granting 
such  broad  protcctior|  It  is  appropriate 
it  seems  to  me.  to  l^it  tlie  copyright 
extension  to  2  yeai 
bill  does.  In  this  manil 
the  option  of  modify] 
tlic  copyright  in  the 

ALTERNATIVE 

Finally  it  is  argued 
h-'s  been  advanced  t 
piracy  law.  Assumini 
an  opiicn.  we  cannotlexpect  substitute 
systems  to  be  suggest*  I  when  no  call  is 
made  for  th''m.  If  the  p  rson.<!  f^rom  whom 
such  ideas  miirht  come  do  not  appear,  or 
are  not  invited  to  test  fy,  thrie  is  little 
point  in  wringing  one';  hands  over  their 
ab'-ence.  Havine  creat  d  the  conditions 
which  discourage  sur  i  testimony  and 
ImvJDE;  taken  no  steps  t  >  remedy  thiit  de- 
lic;ency,  the  proponent  :  ot  Diis  law  have 
no  fair  complaint  iha  a'.ternatives  are 
>^c!:ing. 

3ut  viable  alternati  t.s  are  available. 
A"^suming  .some  copyr  ght  protection  is 
rpce.s.sary,  wc  could  ii  nit  its  .scope.  We 
T.ight.  lor  e-;ami)le  {.al-e  full  protection 
I'tr  a  recorcmg  until  ti  ceitni-i  nimiber 


as  the  Senate 
Dr  v.e  will  preserve 
ig  or  eliminating 
Jturc. 

POHOSALS 

lat  no  alternative 
freplace  the  anti- 
Ithe  necessity  for 


of  sales  —  that  is,  500,000  copies  —  are 
made,  or  mitil  a  period  of  time,  say  1 
year,  e.xpires.  The  exclusive  copyright 
would  then  terminate. 

Furthermore  the  Congress  might  con- 
sider a  compulsory  licensing  arrange- 
ment. Since  1909,  Federal  law  ha.s  im- 
posed such  a  requirement  on  musical 
compositions  in  exchange  for  a  statutory 
royalty.  Tlie  copyright  revision  which 
passed  the  Senate  continues  that  prac- 
tice. There  is  no  reason  why  a  similar 
provision  could  not  be  made  applicable 
to  sound  recordings.  If  we  are  going  to 
require  the  nuthor  of  n  song,  in  exchange 
for  royalty,  to  license  it  to  whoever  wants 
it,  it  seems  appropriate  to  require  the 
company  which  records  it  to  do  the  same. 

In  addition  it  may  be  that  Congress 
should  consider  enacting  laws  imposing 
strict  liability  upon  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers who  distribute  pirated  tapes  and 
records.  If  we  are  sincere  In  our  desire  to 
end  the  unlawful  infringement,  tlien  we 
should  apply  pre.<;sure  to  the  di-stribution 
jioints.  A  .strong  remedy  against  the  out- 
lets might  well  reduce  the  incidence  of 
pirating,  v.hile  allowing  duplication 
through  the  compulsoi-y  licensing  and 
statutory  roya'ty  arrangement. 

CONCLUSION 

In  clo-sins?,  it  must  be  remembered  tliat 
the  bottom-line  issue  here  is  whether 
wc  .ire  promoting  the  free  expression  of 
the  aitist  so  thnt  the  American  con- 
sumer may  cvpciience  thi^.t  talent  at  the 
lowest  possible  cotX. 

An .•  l:u;  v hich  d  ^es  not  rnctt  that 
s(pndaid  ought  not  to  obtain  our  ap- 
i)ro'.'al.  "Thus,  my  vote  nay,"  as  Senator 
Hart  has  said,  "is  not  a  vote  for  the 
pirate  and  against  the  aitist  or  even 
a-;ain^t  t.'ie  record  cnmpatiy.  My  vote  nay 
is  for  the  widest  evpres.sion  of  ideas  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional grant  of  copyright  authority." 
That.  too.  is  the  mea.sure  of  mv  vote. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  lor  time. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wi-^consin  ^Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiFR  •  that  the  Hou.se  su.-;pend  the  rules 
i»rd  pass  the  bill  H.R.  13364,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof'  the 
ri'les  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  pas.sed. 

A  motion  to  rccon.'^ider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


^Tr.  KASTENTvIEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wl'iconsin? 

ThP'e  was  no  objection 


AUTHORIZING  PROCUREMENT  OF 
OIL  PORTRAIT  AND  MARBLE  BUST 
OP  FORMER  CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARL 
WARREN 

Mr.     NFDZI.  Mi-.  Si)eakcr.  I  Diove  to 
susptrd  the  bills  and  pa.ss  the  Senate 


joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  123)  author- 
izing the  procurement  of  an  oil  portrait 
and  marble  bust  of  former  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.J.  R::s    123 

liesolred  h.v  the  i>  :natc  and  House  o/  Reji- 
Te-^cnlahi-ci  of  the  X'nitcd  States  of  America 
in  Congre-'S  aisvinbhd.  Tliat  (a)  the  Marshal 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statt;;, 
subject  to  the  direction  and  approval  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  is  autiior- 
Ized  and  directed  to  prcx^ure  an  oil  portrait 
and  a  marble  biLst.  including  pedestal,  of 
tl-.c  former  Ciilef  Justice  Earl  Warren  and  to 
r.Tuse  them  to  be  placed  in  tlie  United  Stales 
Supreme  Court  Building. 

(b)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
5^2.5,000  to  c.irry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Nedzi). 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  piupose 
of  this  Senate  Joint  resolution  is  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Marshal  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  procure  an  oil  portrait 
and  marble  bust,  with  pedestal,  of  for- 
mer Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and  cause 
them  to  be  placed  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  building.  In  so  doing,  the  Marshal 
would  be  .subject  to  the  direction  and 
approval  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

Twentj  -five  thousand  dollars  v.ould  be 
authorized  for  these  purposes. 

The  Marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  advised  that  this  activity  is  traditional 
in  the  case  of  a  former  Chief  Justice. 
The  last  legislation  for  such  purposes 
was  Public  Law  85-20.  relative  to  former 
Chief  Justice  Vinson,  which  was  ap- 
proved in  1957  and  which  p.uthorized 
$10,000.  The  $25,000  figure  which  is  in- 
cluded in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  123 
reflects  the  substantially  increased  co-;ts 
in  the  last  17  years. 

Both  the  Marshal  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  have  confirmed  that  tliis 
f!  mount  should  be  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
services  of  competent,  if  not  renowned. 
arti':ts.  The  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration is  persuaded  that  this  sum  is 
not  exres:  ive  and  has  unanimously  ap- 
proved this  joint  resolution. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  123  makes 
po.ssiblc  a  fitting  recognition  of  Eail 
Warren's  gi-eat  service  to  this  countiy 
as  Chill  Justice  The  committee  and  the 
Senate  have  utianimously  endorsed  these 
eflforts.  and  it  is  my  high  lionor  to  urge 
that  the  House  do  so  as  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self .'=u''h  time  as  I  may  ( onsume. 

Mr.  Sjieaker.  evidently  portraits  and 
busts  and  pedestals  have  suffered  the  fate 
cf  everytning  else,  because  17  years  ano 
they  put  these  things  together  for  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  for  $15,000. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  figure  was  $10,000. 
Mr.  GROSS.  .^10.000.  So  this  is  more 
than  double  Hint  figure. 
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Mr.  NEDZI.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  an  astute  observer  of  the  economy  of 
thiscoimtr>'. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  try  to  keep  track  of  a 
fev  dollars  around  here.  I  can  under- 
stand these  smaller  amounts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  v.liether  this  can  be  Jone  for  all 
former  Chief  Justices? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  my  under- 
standing is  that  we  have  done  this  for 
all  Cliief  Justices.  This  is  traditional. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  .space  rc- 
Ciuired?  Is  this  going  to  require  anothei 
buildmg  or  an  addition  to  put  them  in? 
Wliere  do  they  maintain  tliese  items? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  i>  no 
suggestion  that  another  building  is  going 
to  be  required.  The  Supreme  Court 
building  is  quite  large,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  They  expect  the  bust  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  hall  leading  to  the  chamber. 
Other  busts  are  located  there,  also. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this: 

Could  we  not  forego  this  until  we  get 
out  of  this  rocketing  Inflation?  Is  there 
no  way  we  could  do  that? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Well,  we  have  had  bi- 
partisan support  for  this  move,  and  the 
consensus  is  that  it  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate to  do  it  at  tills  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  committee  h?s  no 
other  deals  of  this  kind  on  the  front 
burner,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  a:n  r.ot  an  are  of  any. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope 
tiiat  we  would  not  be  confronted  with 
many  more  of  lliese  tilings  in  the  situ- 
ation that  exists  today. 

While  there  are  larger  amounts  than 
525  000  considered  in  this  place.  I  can- 
not think  of  anything  we  could  dispense 
witii  and  defer  at  this  time  than  a  por- 
trait, bust,  and  pedestal  for  a  former 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
think  we  could  very  well  postpone  this 
until  a  better  day  in  th.e  financial  history 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not.  however,  going 
to  make  an  all-out  fight  against  this. 
I  just  thmk  it  is  ill-advL^ed  at  this  time, 
and  I  think  all  other  projects  similar 
to  it  are  equally  ill-advised. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  r.o 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  olfered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi >  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
123". 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof*  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
.ioint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


.AMENDING    ACT    OF    JUNE    30.    1944. 
TO    PROVIDE    FOR    ESTABLISH- 
MENT  OF   THE   HARPERS   FERRY 
NATIONAL    MONUMENT' 

Ml-.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mi- 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rule.s  and 
pao  tlic  bill  ^HR.  1297:''   to  amend  the 


act  of  June  30,  1944,  an  act  "to  pronde 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Monument, '  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.R.  12972 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
A'lierica  in  Conarcss  asrey^'blfd.  That  the  Act 
of  June  30.  1944  (58  Stat.  645;  16  U.S.C.  450 
f)b),  :.n  Act  "To  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Harpers  Ferry  National  JMor.v.- 
nient'-,  is  amended  a.s  follo'v.e: 

(]i  In  section  1,  the  li-.-ti  sentence  i.= 
niv.euded  to  read:  '-That,  in  order  to  carry 
o\it  the  pui-po.vis  cf  this  Act.  the  .Secretarj- 
of  tlte  I'.itc-ior  is  authorized  to  acquire  lando 
or  l:.iero:>-s  ir.  latid?.  by  donation.  pi'rcha«^e 
•virh  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  o:^- 
chaiige.  within  the  boundr.ri?';  fit  ficncrr.Uy 
depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled  'Bonndarv 
>f,ip.  Ili'ipers  Ferry  National  Hif  toiical  Pa::'. 
numl)ered  385-40,6oOD  and  dated  April  1974. 
tvliich  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  lu  the  offices  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior: 
Provided.  That  after  advising  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs  of  tlic 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  lit  writing. 
the  Secretary  may  make  minor  revisions  Ivi 
tlie  boundary,  when  necessary,  by  publica- 
tion of  a  revi-:cd  drawing  or  other  boundar;.- 
desrripiion  in  the  Federal  Regi.-^ter.  but  fr.e 
i;otal  acrea'^e  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand 
acres:  Provided  further,  Thnt  nothing  herein 
sliaU  be  dcpmcd  to  auihori-^c  tl;c  acciuisltiori. 
wirliout  consent  of  the  owner,  of  a  fee  simple 
Interest  In  lands  within  the  Ijoundarles  In 
whicti  a  less  tlian  fee  intnesc  has  previously 
been  ncquircd  by  tl  e  Secret.tty  cf  the  Ii;- 
*e'-lor.'' 

(?t  In  .«?ction  3.  delete  tl-r  word  "iind" 
nt  The  end  of  paraeraph  (Ik  chni^pe  tlie 
period  at  the  end  of  paragr.iph  i3)  to  a  scrr.i- 
coJon  and  add  '-iuid' :  and  nad  t'.ie  follov. Inr 
new  paragraph: 

••(3)  Provide,  directly  or  bv  roj-.tract.  snh- 
Jfrt  to  the  provisions  of  the  .^.ci  of  Juiie  7. 
1974  (88  Stat.  192;  U.S.C.  460  1  6a)  an  inter- 
pretive shuttle  transportation  s-^rvlce  wltii- 
iit,  between,  and  among  lands  acCiUired  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  for  such  time?  ai'.d 
upon  such  terms  as  In  his  judgment  will  best 
ai"r'ompUsi\  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

(3 1  Revise  section  4  to  reac.  as  foUo-n?: 

'■Jn  aiditiota  to  such  s'lims  as  ha^e  hereto- 
fore been  appropriated,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  n-iay  be  nec- 
fs.-ary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  cf  this  Act, 
but  not  more  than  »il.300,00n  fo'-  the  acqul- 
.Mtlon  of  lands  and  interest'^  lu  land.=.  and 
not  more  than  J8,6!>0,ooo  for  development." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded  ? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  -econd. 

The  SPEAKER.  With.otit  objection,  n 
second  will  be  considered  a.-  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  CaioUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
ina.v  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  12972  is  Intended 
primarily  to  relieve  a  severe  visitor  itse 
problem  at  Harpers  Ferry  National  His- 
torical Park. 

Tills  area,  first  aulhcrizcd  in  1944,  pre- 
.sc-rves  the  buildhigs  and  sites  associated 
Willi  John  Brown's  raid.  This  attempted 
rebellion  by  the  fii-ebrand  abolitionist 
was  one  of  the  dramatic  events  that  oc- 
ciured  as  this  country  mo^ed  toward 
civil  war. 

The  national  historical  park  tells  the 
stor;-  of  this  raid,  and  also  of  the  im- 
portance of  Harpers  Ferry  as  a  center 
o:  ^'■^.•nt;l'.•^  manufacturing^  in  ti'.e  mid- 


19th  century.  Many  of  the  buildings  of 
that  peiiod  have  been  restored,  giving 
visitors  an  opportunity  to  expeiience  the 
atmosphere  of  the  \illage  as  it  was  a 
centui-y  ago. 

The  park  is  now  receiving  more  titan 
1.000,000  \-isitors  each  year.  Tliis  has  led 
to  severe  crowding  in  tiie  area,  since  the 
onl.v  available  parking  space  is  now  prac- 
tically within  the  historic  village  itself. 

H.R.  12972  autliorizes  tlie  acquisilioti 
of  additional  lands  for  the  park.  Al- 
though some  of  the  land  includes  area.>- 
of  liistoric  or  scenic  significance,  part  of 
the  property  to  be  acquired  will  be  used 
for  a  parking  area  and  visitor  contact 
facility.  The  bill  fiutlier  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  a 
sliuttle  tiunsportation  system,  so  that 
visitors  may  ha\e  acces.s  to  the  histonc 
area  itself. 

The  bill  also  includes  authorizations 
for  funds  needed  to  make  further  res- 
torations of  historic  structures  within 
tlie  park.  It  will  allow  the  improvement ■< 
to  be  made  v  liich  preserve  this  area  while 
making  it  po-ssible  for  more  American- 
to  enjoy  its  rich  iiistoric  and  scenic 
qualiLies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  Hou>e 
nov.  pass  H.R.  1_'972,  as  amended. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

I'lr.  Speaker,  under  this  bill  we  are 
puichasin?  470  acres  of  additional  land 
at  in  additional  co.'-t  of  $1.3  million.  We 
aie  providing  $8  6  msilioii  for  develop- 
merit  pitrposes. 

The  money  for  development  is  to  be 
used  to  restore  the  area,  develop  a 
tnuisportation  system,  expand  tlie  desi-;- 
nated  facilities  witlnii  tlie  park,  and 
expand  liie  trail  system  within  the 
area. 

Mr.  Soetiker.  accordhit--  to  the  de'.c!- 
opment  schedule  that  was  presented  to 
the  ''cmmittee,  no  ftmds  were  protided 
for  the  siiuttle  system. 

Is  it  tiie  understanding  of  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  subcomm.lttee.  the  gentle- 
man from  Nortli  Carolina  iMr.  T-'Iylor' 
that  insofar  as  the  shuttle  system  is 
concerned  the  park  sy-tem  is  to  submit 
to  us  a  report  of  its  progress,  and  a  pro- 
posed shuttle  system — that  a  charge 
siiould  'le  made  of  those  who  use  liie 
shuttle  .system? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  oi  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  aetitleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolintt. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  ot  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker.  I  concur  wiiii  each  of  the  two 
statements  the  gentleman  fiom  Kansas 
has  made.  First  of  all.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  if  the  Depaument  ■\vould  submit 
a  re-ort  to  the  Committee  on  Interiot 
and  Insular  Affairs  outlining  the  de- 
tails of  the  shuttle  bu.-^  system  t'nat  i>  to 
be  established. 

This  is  a  shuttle  bus  system  to  set 
people  fiom  tlieir  cats  in  the  pa  iking 
area  to  the  various  historic  sites. 

I  ajtree  with  his  statement  tiiat  a 
reasonable  fee  should  be  charged  for 
riding  on  the  shuttle  bus  just  as  shuttle 
bus  charges  are  made  here  in  Washins- 
ton  in  connec'.ion  wiih  the  niuion.il 
pai't>. 
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I  Ihank   the   chair- 


Mr.    SKUBITZ 
man. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Nirth  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  fif-ther  requests  for 

The  SPEAKER  pro  iempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  iffered  by  the  gen- 
tjeman  from  North  ciirohna  iMr.  Tay- 
LOK '  that  the  House  kuspend  the  rules 
ard  pass  the  bill  H.R.  |2972.  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  irgfavor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed:| 

A  motion  to  recor&ider  vas  laid  on 
the  table.  | 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  NArth  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senile  bill  iS.  605 »  to 
amend  the  act  of  Jur*  30,  1944.  an  act 
•to  provide  for  the  esfeblishment  of  the 
Harpers  Ferry  NationjJ  Monument,"  and 
for  other  purposes,  aii  1  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  I  tie  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro    empore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  oDject   >n. 
The  Clerk  read  the  £  aiate  bi!l.  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  605 
Be  it  enacted  by  ihe  S<  latf  and  Houh'  of 
ncprcfientativei-    of    the     'Jnitcd    States    of 
A  nierica  in  Congress  n,«.  e?i  bled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section   1  of       e  Aot  of  June  30. 
1044   (58  Stat.  645)    8n  /it  "To  provide   for 
the  establisijment  of  thefeaipers.  Ferry  Na- 
tional   Monumeni"    is   aiSoiKled    to   read    as 
fellows:    ••Ihat.   in   ordeii  to   carry   out   the 
purposes  of    this   Act.   trJ   Secretary   of   the 
Interior    is   authorised    id  acquire   lands   or 
int«rests  in  lands,  by  donaf  ion,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  iunds,  or  exchange, 
within  the  boundaries  asl^enerally  depicted 
on  the  drawing  entitled  'HrundarvAlap,  Har- 
pers Ferry  National   HistAical   Park',   num- 
bered   385-40.000D    and    *it*d    April     1974. 
which  shall  be  on  file  and^'ailable  for  pub- 
lic inspection  in  the  offlcelof  the  National 
P.-.rk   Service,   Department  tf   the   Interior: 
Provided.  The  Secretary  malmake  minor  re- 
visions in  the  boundary  fraki  tune  to  time, 
but  the  total  acreage  shall  tot  exceed   two 
thousand  acres:  Provided  /i;rl/ifr.  That  noth- 
ing   herein    sliall    be    deem*    to    authorize 
ti.e  aco.uisition  without  conslnt  of  the  own- 
er of  a  fee  simple  interest  »i  lands  within 
tne  boundaries  m  which  a  1«es  than  fee  In- 
terest has  previously  been   scquired   by   the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

&tc.  2.  Section  3  of  the  *ct  of  June  30. 
1944  (supra),  is  anienc'ed-by  striking  the 
vcrci  "and"  at  the  end  c;  paragraph  (1) 
thereof:  by  su.^siituting  ^  ;  'and"  for  the 
period  at  the  end  of  parsgi  iph  (2):  and  by 
aadii.g  the  following  new  j  iragraph   (3): 

'>3»  Provide,  uirecily  or  by  contract,  an 
Irrerpretive  shuttle  transf  )rtatlon  service 
within,  between,  and  amoni  lands  acquired 
lor  the  purpose  of  this  Ac  for  such  times 
and  upon  such  terms  as  i  i  his  judgment 
v.ill   best   accomplish   the     urposes  of   this 

Act." 

Sec.   3.   Section   4  of   thei  ftct   of  June  30 
I'.Ai  (supra),  is  amended  t.<i 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TAYLOR  OF 
NORTH   CAROLINA 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina:  Strike  out  ail  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  605  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  H.R.   12972,   as  passed.      "• 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  12972)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

ivrr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speakei-,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Mcniber.s  may  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  TRANSMISSION  SYSTEIM 
IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


resd  as  follows: 

Sec.  4  There  are  heret  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  s  may  be  neces- 
;:«-y  to  carry  out  the  purp  ses  of  this  Act, 
but  not  to  exceed  Jl,300,00(:  for  land  acqul- 
sit  ion  "  ■ 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
ua.ss  the  Senate  bill  'S.  3362)  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
for  the  cperalion.  maintenance,  and  con- 
tinued construction  of  the  Federal  trans- 
mission system  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
by  use  of  the  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  Power  System  and  the 
proceeds  of  revenue  bonds,  and  for  other 
pjrijoses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  3362 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcsciitatiies    of    the     United    States    of 
Amenta  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TFTLE 

StcTioN  1.  Tliis  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Federal  Columbia  Rl.cr  Transinis.->ion  Sys- 
tem Act". 

riNDINCS 

Sec.  2  (a;  Congress  finds  that  In  order  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  lnterir>r  to  carry 
out  the  poiicies  of  Public  Law  83-552  relating 
to  the  marketing  of  electric  power  from  hy- 
droelectric projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Public  Laws  89-448  and  89  5G1  relating  to 
use  of  revenues  of  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  Power  S\stem  to  provide  financial 
a.'islstance  to  reclamation  projects  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  relating  to  the  co- 
operative development  of  the  resources  of 
ihe  Columbia  River  Basin,  and  other  appli- 
cable law.  It  is  desirable  and  appropriate  that 
the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
Power  System  and  the  proceeds  of  revenue 
bonds  be  u.sed  to  further  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  further  construction  of 
the  Federal  transmission  system  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

(b)  Other  than  as  specifically  provided 
herein,  the  present  authority  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  relating  to  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System  shall 
not  be  affected  by  this  Act.  The  authority 
and  duties  of  the  Administrator  referred  to 
herein  are  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a^  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator.  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. 

(b)  The  term  "electric  power"  means  elec- 
tric peaking  capacity  or  electric  energy,  or 
both. 

(c)  The  term  "major  transmission  facil- 
ities' means  transmission  faculties  Intended 
to  be  used  to  provide  services  not  previotisly 
provided  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration with  its  own  facilities. 

THE     FEDFRAL     COLUMBIA     RIVER     TRANSMISSION 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing by  and  through  the  Administrator,  shall 
operate  and  maintain  the  Federal  transmis- 
.<.icn  bystem  within  the  Pacific  Northwcbt 
and  shall  construct  improvements,  better- 
ments, and  additions  to  and  replacements 
of  such  system  within  the  Pacific  North- 
west as  he  deterinnies  are  appropriate  and 
required  to: 

(a)  integrate  and  transmit  the  electric 
power  from  existing  or  additional  Federal 
or  non-Federal  generating  units; 

(b)  proiidc  tervice  to  the  Administrator's 
customers: 

(C)  provide  Interregional  transmission  fa- 
cilities: or 

(d)  maintain  the  electric  stability  and 
elcctrk-al  reliability  of  the  Federal  svstem 
ProiJded.  however.  That  the  Administrator 
Shall  not  construct  any  transmission  facu- 
lties outside  the  Pacific  Northwest,  excepting 
customer  service  facilities  within  any  con- 
tiguous areas,  not  in  excess  of  seventv-five 
airhne  miles  from  said  region,  which  are  a 
part  of  the  service  area  of  a  distribution  to- 
operative  which  has  (1)  no  generating  facil- 
ities r.nd  ,11)  a  distribution  system  from 
which  It  serves  both  within  and  without 
said  region,  nor  shall  he  commence  construc- 
tion of  any  major  transmlsison  facility  with- 
in the  Pacific  Northwest,  unless  the  expen- 
diture of  the  funds  for  the  Initiation  of  Tuch 
construction  is  specifically  approved  by  Ait 
of  Congress. 

CONGRESSIONAL    APPROVAL    OF    TXPENDrrURES 

Sec.  5^  (a)  Unless  specifically  authorized  by 
A.t  of  Congress,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
expend  funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
other  than  funds  specifically  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  such  purpose,  to  acquire  any 
operating  transmission  facility  by  condem- 
nnJ  r!!o  ''7''5'^'^'  ^hat  this  provision  shall 
not  restrict  the  acquisition  of  the  right  to 
cross  such  a  facility  by  condemnation 

(b)  At  least  Sixty  days  prior  to  the  time 
a  request  for  approval  or  authority  unde' 
sc -tion  4  or  5  of  this  Act  is  sent  to  Congress 
the  Administrator  shall  give  notice  of  such 
request  to  entities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
with  which  the  Administrator  has  power 
sales  or  exchange  contracts  or  transmlssir.,, 
contracts  or  which  have  a  transmission  m- 
terconnection  wlih  the  Federal  transmission 
M'stem. 

TRANSMISSION    OF    NON-FEDEHAL    POWFH 

Sec  6.  The  Administrator  shall  mnke  avail- 
able to  all  utilities  on  a  fair  and  nondfs- 
crimlnatorv  basis,  any  capacity  in  the  Fed- 
eral transmission  system  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  in  excess  of  the  capacity  required 

/'•a-'smlt  electric  power  generated  or  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States. 

ACQtTISITION    OF    PROPtRTY 

S-c^  7.  .Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act  the  Administrator  mav 
purchase  or  lease  or  otherwise  acquire  and 
hold  such  real  and  personal  property  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  his  duties 
pursuant  to  law. 


Octoher  7,  19} '^ 
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M.'VnKLTING    AVTilORlTV 

SEC.  8.  The  Admli'.lstrator  Is  heieby  dcsjg- 
lUitcd  as  the  marketing  agent  for  all  electric 
po;\er  generated  by  Federal  generating  plants 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  constructed  by,  un- 
tier  construction  by.  or  presently  authorized 
lor  construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tiou  or  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers; 
cjxept  electric  power  required  lor  ihe  opera- 
:iou  of  each  Federal  project  and  except  elec- 
aic  pov.sr  frori  the  Green  Spriiiu.-  pioj^'f^t 
of  tlie  Bureati  of  Rcclrimntion. 

k\t::s  ano  c:i.\"-.  irs 

Slc.  9.  Sclicdu'es  or  ratCo  and  c«i;':-;,ci  'oi 
the  sale,  incluciins  disposl'.lons  to  Fcder-'.'. 
{looncies.  of  all  elect'-ic  po-.x  cr  mr  '.le  availab!" 
to  the  Adminislrator  pur-^uant  to  ^■e(•tlon  8  ol 
tills  Act  or  otherwise  acquired,  and  for  t!;o 
iransiulssion  oi  non-Fedeinl  electric  power 
over  the  Federal  iiansmissioii  ssstem.  shaL 
become  e.Teciivfc  upon  confirmation  r.ad  ap- 
p:oval  thereof  by  the  Fc;leral  Power  Cs'.i;- 
ir.ission.  Such  rale  schedules  r.iay  be  inod!- 
fied  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretrry  c^t 
tl-.e  Interior,  actip.pr  by  and  through  the  Ad- 
ministrator, subject  to  conflimatlon  and  np- 
proval  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  ami 
.s'aall  be  lixed  and  esiabli..-hcd  (1)  with  a  vlev. 
to  encouraging  the  widest  pos.sible  di^  ersiiieri 
use  of  electric  powti'  at  the  lov  jsl  poisib"? 
r:tes  to  ccnstimcrs  consistent  with  soviii! 
business  principles,  (21  hrtvinj  regard  to  tl'c 
recovery  (upon  the  ba»LS:  of  the  ppnlicattoti 
of  Evch  rate  schedules  to  the  capacity  of  the 
electric  facilities  of  the  projects)  of  the  cost 
of  proaucing  and  iraiijinitting  such  electric 
power,  iucUidine  tlie  nmortiy.a.ion  of  the 
(.'.pitol  Investment  allo;;;ted  to  power  over  ii 
re.isouahle  period  of  year:-  and  paywc.its  pro- 
vided for  In  section  nib)i<t),  and  (3)  s'.t 
;?ve's  to  produce  "3iio''>  additional  revenue?  as 
inay  'ue  reqiured.  in  tjie  aggregate  with  p.l! 
other  revenues  of  the  Administrator,  to  pay 
V  hen  due  the  principal  of,  prcmuims.  dis- 
coiinls,  and  exj>enses  in  connection  wit'a  ile 
iisui-.nce  of  and  iuicie.-t  ca.  ;iil  bonds  Issued 
raiil  out.=t.<»Mding  piusucifit  lo  t!i!p  Art.  and 
amounts  requiix-d  to  e:,t'iblisi\  and  maintain 
reserve  aii'l  other  funds  niut  rcc'>"!i  >■  e-'n"^- 
!Uhe{'  in  connection  therewith. 

fNIFOR.M     ItAT^S 

S'.c.  10.  The  said  .'^ci'.-'dules  of  rstc-  "tul 
charges  for  tiansiuls<ion.  the  snid  s?liertu!f« 
of  rates  and  charae.s  for  the  snie  of  elecirk 
pov.er,  or  both  such  schedules,  may  provlc'e. 
among  other  thin<;s,  for  unifonu  rates  or 
rates  uniiorm  throughotii  prescribed  tr:ni.s- 
iiilssion  areas.  The  recovery  of  tlic  cost  of  tU? 
I'ederal  transmission  ■system  shull  be  equi- 
t;ihly  allocat-Tl  hctvecn  Federal  and  I'-ir. - 
Kederal  po\^e^•  urili/iug  svich  .'•''•tcm. 
BONNTvrLLr  po'.vin;  .\T>Mi\-isTr.\TioN  nxi) 
Sec.  11.  (a)  Tliere  is  herrbv  cs'rblL-hccI  i". 
the  Treasury  of  the  Utiited  Stat?s  a  Bontie- 
'iUe  Power  Administration  fund  (hevein- 
afttr  referred  to  as  IV.e  "fund").  The  fund 
shall  cc.nslsc  typ  1 1 )  all  receipts,  collections, 
and  recoveries^!  tiic  Adminisir.'"t;>r  in  cash 
from  all  sources.  iiKuidiiit;  tru.-t  funds.  (2i 
.^11  proceeds  d?ri\ed  from  the  aalc  of  bond* 
"oy  the  Admiiiistr.; tt'i'.  (3i  .Tny  appropriailof.- 
riacl.-"  by  the  Congress  for  the  fund,  and  (4) 
I  lie  loUowiUi,'  funds  vhl-.-it  are  hereby  '.raits- 
fei-red  to  the  Admir.istr.itor:  (ii  all  mone' .- 
in  the  special  account  in  the  Tre:\Muy  estab- 
lished puisuanr  to  Executive  Order  Nuin- 
■j.rcd  OoJG  d.tted  Au^a^t  26.  1940.  (ii)  the 
xuic-xpeiidcd  ijiilaiue.-  in  tlie  comiiuiiii^  xuud 
e~' ..bll::hed  by  the  provisions  of  s?c:ioii  I! 
.'f  the  Bonneville  Fioiect  Act  of  Augtti^t  20. 
i-i:<7  (16  U.S.C.  831  et  scq.l.  a!)d  (ill)  tic 
rne.yiended  b.tlan'-es  of  fluids  appiopriiiu'd 
v'i'  oiuerwl-e  made  available  for  ihe  Biiine- 
<  iUe  Po.-.er  Administration.  .'\11  funds  fans- 
it-ireU  heiennder  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
p^nUi'ure  by  the  Secret.iry  of  the  Interior 
.1    i:it;  b-  a'.,xt  liiruuch  ilie  .\dnitni- iiMtor  ■.l^ 


a'jtliorizcd  hi  this  Act  and  ar.y  o'.l-er  Act 
relating  to  the  Federal  Columbia  River  trans- 
mission s.vstem,  stibject  to  such  limitations 
a^  may  be  pi-escribed  by  any  applicable  ap- 
propriation act  elective  cturing  such  period 
as  may  e'.apse  between  their  transfer  and  the 
approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  f.iot  sub- 
sequent annual  budget  proaiaia  o:  ihs  AU- 
muiiotraior. 

(b)  The  .'\d:nu;ibir.  lor  may  make  erper.d- 
ititres  from  the  fund,  which  shall  Inve  been 
included  in  his  annual  budget  subnittcd 
to  Congress,  v.-ithout  further  appropriation 
tiiiA  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  but  with- 
in such  sp?cific  dii'ectives  or  liantrttions  ai 
may  be  included  in  appioj-riatioii  acts,  for 
i.ny  purpc-.-.t>  necei-^ary  or  apiropiiate  to 
c.irr:-  out  li.e  du:ic->  imp;; -ed  upon  the  Ad- 
luiuij'.iator  pursuant  to  law,  IncUiding  but 
not  limited  to — 

(11  con^tritctlr.n,  T-quLsition.  r.nd  replacc- 
mont  of  (i)  the  transmission  svoteni.  includ- 
ing facilities  and  structure-  appartenani 
I'lereto.  and  (Ii)  addiiton?,  iniprovemeuts, 
.  nd  betteinients  thereto  (hereinafter  in  this 
.\:t  referred  to  as  "tralib:nis^ion  sys:cni"); 

(2)  cperalion,  matateuance.  repair,  and 
relocation,  to  tho  extent  such  relo'a'^ion  is 
not-  provided  for  under  subsection  (1)  above. 
ol  (he  transml^'^lon  system: 

(3)  electrical  research.  Development,  ex- 
perimentation, test,  and  l;ivestiguiioii  re- 
late', lo  construction,  operation,  aud  mainte- 
i.-Tiice  of  transmission  systems  and  fi-cilities; 

(■'»  marketing  of  electric  jjower: 

Ij)    irttnsiaisEion  over  facilities  of  others 

a'->d     rerlal,     lease,     or     lea';e-pi.rcha=e     Oi 

fat  ilUles; 

(6)  purcl!a:<e  of  clocric  power  (IncKidinc 
t'le  rnritie.-.-!P;:L  ol  el^^ctrie  plant  capabilit^j 
(it  on  a  .short-term  ba^ls  to  meet  lemptravy 
(leficieneief  in  electric  pc'ver  wht-vli  the  Ad- 
niliiistiator  is  oiJlit;aie<i  by  contrac;  to  supply, 
or  ((ii)  If  such  pr.rchase  lias  been  licretofore 
r'.'tli,-v::?fd  c:  is  made  wUh  fviuls  expressly 
."ppropriiitcrl  f.ir  ;  ach  pt'rchnse  by  the  Con- 
gress, or  (iii)  if  to  be  paid  for  with  funds 
provided  by  other  entities  for  s-.ch  piirp(-:e 
■.i>'>iirr  .1  trv.st  or  agency  r.nar.geirent; 

(7)  tlefra.iijg  emergency  cxpeu-;es  or  in- 
surit'-f?  continuous  operation: 

(8 1  paying  the  interest  on.  premiums,  dis- 
counts, and  expenses,  if  any.  in  conueotio:i 
v.ith  the  Issuance  of,  und  principal  of  all 
bonds  is.'ued  iindtr  section  13(a)  of  this 
Act.  iut'udln^  provi::ion  for  and  muintena.ice 
of  rrserve  and  other  lunrts  establ;^hed  in  ccn- 
jioetlon  therewith; 

(•j>  niiiking  sucli  paxments  to  th.e  credit  of 
ilie  rtclainaiioii  iii.id  or  other  fUiids  as  are 
icqitircd  by  or  piusuant  to  law  to  be  made 
Into  such  funds  in  connection  v. iih  reclama- 
tion iirrjects  in  the  Pacinc  Northwest:  Pro- 
r'.dCil.  7hnt  this  clause  shall  rot  he  construed 
a.s  p.'rniKting  llio  u.se  of  rcveniies  for  rejiay- 
metit  of  costs  allocated  to  irrigation  at  any 
projtHt  c':cepi  as  otiierwite  expressly  autlior- 
1.  ed  by  Iftw; 

(lot  makii'g  payments  to  t'.ic  credit  of 
I'.lscellaueous  receipts  of  tlte  T:'easury  for 
all  unpaid  costs  required  by  or  pursuan.t  to 
law  to  be  cliargcd  to  and  retinned  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for  the  repay- 
ment of  t:>e  Federal  Inveslment  in  the  Fed- 
er.il  CoUimi^a  River  Power  S.'-.sre-.i  from  elec- 
t;ic  pi'VNir  n.aikoted  by  ti.c  Admfuistrator: 
a".cl 

(111  acquiring  such  goods  and  services. 
and  p:,ying  dues  find  membership  fees  in 
such  proie'^.-lonal.  utility,  industry,  and 
otiicf  .si.r;:eties.  associations,  and  Insiiiutes. 
together  with  e.xpenses  relaici  to  such  mem- 
ijerrhips.  Ineluciiiig  but  nor  limited  to  the 
acquUitioi'-d  and  payiiu-nti  set  forth  in  the 
jenei'.il  pre.  i.-ioas  of  the  ftnnua'.  oppioprl- 
rtioiis  Act  for  the  Dopartr.-.c^nt  of  Interior, 
r.s  the  Atiir.iuistrritor  determii.es  to  )}e  neces- 
sary or  approp:;.»iv>  in  cr.rrjinc  otii  the  pur- 
pt^.ios  ol  this  Act. 


(t  I  Mc-nt-yj  I'.'iiol'.'ture  or  hereafter  appro- 
priated shall  be  i;ji.d  only  for  the  purposes 
for  v.hicli  appropriated,  and  moneys  received 
by  the  Admiiilstrator  in  trust  shall  be  used 
only  for  carrj-ing  out  sv.cli  trust.  Tlie  pro- 
v;sions  of  the  Go-srnment  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  (31  U.S.C.  841  et  seq.)  shall  be 
applicable  to  tlie  Administrator  in  the  sama 
manner  as  tiiey  are  applied  to  the  wholly 
owned  Governinenr  ccrpr-ritions  named  in 
section  101  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  8iCs,  bu: 
I'.othing  in  tlie  provi.=;o  ol  section  850  of  title 
31,  United  Si:iU-?  Code,  .suall  be  coubtrued  ac 
sifectin^  tiie  powers  gr.inied  in  subsecticu. 
(b)  (111  of  this  jectioa  and  in  sections  2(1'. 
iOib),  and  12ia'i  of  tiie  Bwiiue.ille  Projc^v 
Act  )  It)  U.S.C.  B32  et  scq  ) . 

(dj  Notwiiiistanding  tiie  provisions  of 
f,ectioii3  105  and  106  of  the  Governraent  Cor- 
poration Coiitrsl  Act,  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  tlie  Administrtitor  shall  be  audited 
by  the  Comptroller  Gener '1  a:  such  times 
aud  to  such  extent  as  t'.ie  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral deems  necescary,  and  reports  of  the 
lesults  of  each  such  audit  shall  be  made  to 
the  Congres-i  within  6'j  montns  lailov.ins; 
the  end  o.:  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  tiic 
.titdit. 

i.;vl£tmeat  or  Esci:.=is  rixos 

■Sec.  12.  (a)  If  the  Administrator  t'.efor- 
niines  that  moneys  in  the  fund  are  in  e.'vcess 
cf  current  needs  he  may  request  the  invest- 
ment of  such  amounts  as  he  deems  advis- 
able by  the  Secre.ary  of  the  Tressurv  In 
direct,  general  obligations  of.  or  obllgatio.i- 
guaraiiteed  as  to  both  principal  and  liitere;: 
ijy.   the   United   States   of   America. 

(b)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  :-■ 
t'.ie  Treasury,  the  Administiator  may  depc->u 
moneys  of  the  fund  in  any  Federal  Eeser\e 
bank  or  other  depository  fcr  funds  of  the 
Uiiifcd  Sr.^res  of  America,  or  in  ttich  cti:cr 
banks  end  financial  lastiiuLions  and  under 
;;uch  terms  aitd  condition?  as  the  Admin*^tr.^. - 
tcr  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea^ufy  ni-.y 
ini'iiially  agree. 

Kt;v;vfE  Eo.-tos 

Sfc.  13.  ,a)  The  Adminis'.ra!.->r  is  avl.r-v- 
i7ed  lo  issue  and  sell  to  the  Secretary  of  liie 
Treasury  from  time  to  time  In  the  name  and 
iur  and  on  liehalf  of  the  Bonneville  Po"er 
Aciiiiiiiistratioii  bonds,  notes,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  (ia  this  Ace  coUec- 
ti'.S'ly  reTeired  to  as  •boud!,")  to  assist  in  fi- 
nancins  the  cotiblructiou,  acquisition,  and 
replacement  of  the  transmhslcn  system,  anil 
to  issue  and  sell  bonds  to  refund  such  bond- 
Such  bonds  shall  be  in  such  forms  aud  de- 
nomlnatioiis.  bear  sucn  matitrlties.  .".nd 
be  subject  lo  such  terms  and  conditions  a-; 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  oi  the 
Tre;-,^ury  lakiug  into  account  terms  and  cou- 
c'.iiioi'.s  pre.ailing  in  the  market  for  similar 
bonds,  the  useful  life  cf  the  facilities  frr 
v.-hich  the  bends  are  Issued,  and  financing 
practices  of  the  utility  industry.  Refunding 
provisions  may  be  prescribed  by  tlie  Admin- 
i^tvator.  Such  bond.-  sl'va;!  "oc^ir  inte!c?t  at  a 
rate  derennmed  by  the  Secretary  of  tli? 
Treasury  taking  into  coa-ideratton  ihe  ciu- 
reut  average  market  j  ield  on  outstanclins 
nu-irkoiable  obligations  of  the  United  Stat?.-- 
Oi  cinparable  iv.aturi.ip,=.  pins  an  amrtjnt  m 
the  Jud5;n-.e'it  ci  tlic  Secretary  of  the  Trfas- 
ury  to  provide  for  a  tate  comparable  tn  t^e 
rates  prev.iiling  in  the  market  for  siniil-.r 
bonds.  The  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
any  such  bonds  outstanding  at  any  one  t.iuo 
shall  not  exceed  .ii. 250.000. 

(bi  The  principal  of.  premiums,  ii  any, 
:i  iC!  interest  on  sucli  bonds  shall  !:e  pay- 
able solely  from  the  Adii-.xnlstriitor'i  aei  pro- 
ceeds as  iiereinafiei"  defined.  'Net  proceed*" 
sl-.Tiil  mean  for  the  purposes  of  this  sectici 
the  reniainder  of  the  Administrator's  prof's 
rectipts  from  all  snureci  after  f.rst  deducUni; 
iriisi    tuiKis  anU  the  ccsis  listed  in  sectiou 
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11(b)(2)  throueh  ll(b|(7)  and  ll(b)(n). 
and  shall  Include  res«-ve  or  other  funds 
created  from  such  receipts. 

(c)  The  Secretary  oj  the  Treasury  shall 
purchase  forthwith  any?; bonds  Issued  by  the 
Administrator  under  t^s  Act  and  for  that 
purpose  is  authorized  tatuse  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
any  securities  issued  uiiler  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  as  now  ^  herealter  in  force, 
and  the  purposes  for  whS-h  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Art. 
as  new  or  herealter  in  f^rce.  are  extended  to 
include  any  purchase?  oflthe  bonris  issued  by 
the  Administrator  undef  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
re  f«ry  of  the  Treasury  njjay,  at  any  time,  sell 
any  of  the  bonds  acquir<id  by  him  under  this 
Act.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  ajid  sales  by 
the  Secretar;.-  of  the  Tre|isury  of  such  bonds 
shall  be  treated  as  pubjc  cieb:  tra  ■..TiC'-ions 
of  the  United  States.       | 

The  SPEAKER  prolempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded?  | 

Mr.  DELLENBACK|Mi-.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second.  j 

The  SPEAKER  prol tenipoie.  Without 
objection,  a  second  w§l  be  considered  as 
ordered.  j 

There  was  no  objecfion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Calif orida  iMr.  Johnson) 
will  be  recognized  fot  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  bregon  iMr.  Del- 
L.f.NBACK'  will  be  recoinized  I'or  20  min- 
utes, t 

The  Chair  nov  rec%nizes  the  gentle- 
man from  California  tMr.  Johnson". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Calif orni.T.  Mr. 
Sptaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  s 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  havejitided  myself  tliis 
t;ine  to  explain  to  tiiejlouse  and  recom- 
mend approval  of  S.  3|62 — to  enable  the 
ftrcrecary  ol  the  IntcMor  to  i'ro\ide  for 
the  operation,  maintenance,  and  con- 
tinued con.=.truclion  of  ^e  Federal  Trans- 
n-.:ssion  System  in  thel*ac)fic  Northwest 
by  use  of  the  re\  enues  ef  tJie  Federal  Co- 
lumbia River  Power  Syfieiri  and  the  jiro- 
ceeds  of  revenue  bon^s.  and  for  other 
purpose.?.  I 

This  legislation  v.as|recommcnded  by 
the  administration  ar^  has  been  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affaiis. 

My  Subcommittee  on  %'ater  and  Power 


complete  hear- 
irst  week 


Resources  held  full  an 

ings  en  the  niea.sure  diiriJg  the 

in  June  of  this  yei.r. 

At  that  tlrne  represent!  lives  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Int.erior.  :)rcsentt-d  a  lull 
and  complete  justificaiio  i  for  tlie  meas- 
ure. 

Spol-esmen  representir  ?  ail  sectors  of 
the  electric  utility  indust^- 
E'  witnes-ses. 

I  might  say  that  ror 
the  degree  of  unanimit 
on  this  bill. 

Spokesmen  for  the  pu" 
ries  were  firmly  in  .supt: 
resentatives  of  the  pri*ite  power  com- 
panies .sening  the  Stfttt  ;  of  Washington 
f:nd  Oregon. 

P;  ;\  ate  power  compan  ?s  serving  Idaho 
i=,nd  Utah,  while  not  oppi  "-inp  the  bill,  did 
e  .  ic^r-  some  concerns  wi  h  peripheral  as- 
pects of  it. 

I  believe  the  bill,  as  ri  ported  together 
wiTh  the  materials  iiirli  jed  in  the  rom- 
iiuttee  report,  have  acci  mmodated  their 
1-  j>-:t;?n  to  a  significant^  extent. 


:1ko  appeared 

v  does  one  see 
that  we  found 


he  power  agen- 
t>rt  as  were  icp- 


Tlie  bill  was  reported  from  subcommit- 
tee without  a  dissenting  vote  and  was 
likewise  unanimously  approved  by  the 
full  committee. 

Following  the  reporting  of  the  measure 
by  the  subcommittee,  representations 
were  made  by  certain  public  officials  of 
private  interests  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west that  this  legislation  should  be 
amended  to  accomplish  additional  goals. 
Basically,  these  interests  sought  to  use 
the  legislation  to  repeal  or  modify  the 
long-standing  principles  governing 
ratesetting  for  public  power — despite  the 
fact  that  no  hearings  had  been  conducted 
on  this  issue. 

The-^e  suggested  amendments  were  re- 
jected by  the  committee — I  might  add 
without  prejudice — and  recommended  for 
careful  consideration  in  the  94th 
Congre.'^.':. 

As  manager  of  the  bill  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTairs,  I 
publicly  conveyed  our  intention  to  go  into 
this  matter  in  the  next  Congress  and  I 
reiterate  that  intention  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  the  outset 
of  these  remarks  that  this  legislation  has 
no  application  anywhere  el.se  in  the 
United  States  except  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  a  statutory 
definition  as  being  the  drainage  basin  of 
the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries 
plus  75  miles. 

I  nm  sure  many  of  mv  colleagues  will 
be  interr.'-tcd  to  note  that  this  legislation 
authorizes  no  action  programs  or  facili- 
ties beyond  those  already  authorized  by 
existing  legislation. 

Neiiher  does  it  appropriate  any  funds. 

In  this  sen.se,  the  bill  will  not  cost 
the  ta:cpa\  ers  a  single  dollar. 

In  its  simplest  expression — the  bill  es- 
tablishes a  .system  of  financing  for  the 
BPA  through  which  it  v^  ill  be  able,  more 
effectively,  to  discharge  the  obligations 
imposed  on  it  by  law. 

The  BPA  r.enerate.s  no  power. 

It  is  a  power-marketing  agency  for  the 
distribution  of  power  generated  at  multi- 
purpose hydroelectric  projects  con- 
structed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  De- 
paitment  of  tlie  Army,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, wiihm  the  Columbia  River  Drain- 
age Basil'. 

Exerci.  o  of  thi.<:  function  involves  dis- 
tiibiition  of  power  to  load  centers 
rhiough  an  extensive  ."system  of  trans- 
r.ijssion  hups  and  sub.vtations. 

Bonneville  disposes  of  the  power  from 
26  gener.iting  projects,  having  a  total 
installed  capacity  of  almost  11,000,000 
kiJowatls. 

This  is  .Tj^proximately  60  percent  of 
the  entire  electric  generating  capacity 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

It  operates  more  t'lan  12.000  circuit 
miles  of  high  voltage  transmission  lines 
and  330  substations. 

Tiie  Federal  Government  has  invested 
$1.3  billion  in  this  system  and  this  in- 
vestment piovide.s  over  80  percent  of 
the  primary  transmir.sijn  system  in  the 
rtgion. 

Since  the  BPA  alre:>dy  occupies  such 
a  dominant  petition  in  the  distribution 
and  marketing  of  electric  power  in  the 
Pacific  Northwt-.vt,  it  is.  inevitable  that 


it  must  be  involved  in  the  planning  for 
future  power  supplies. 

Accordingly,  BPA  has  taken  the  lead- 
ership role  in  developing  coordinated 
plans  for  meeting  future  loads. 

Under  these  highly  sophisticated  plans, 
specific  generating  plants  would  be  sited 
at  stated  points — and  would  be  con- 
structed as  needed  by  non-Federal  power 
entities — both  public  and  private. 

BPAs  role  in  the  implementation  of 
these  future  coordinated  plans  would 
continue  to  be — as  in  the  past — the  pro- 
\ision  of  the  backbone  transmission 
service. 

To  accomplish  this  in  an  effective  and 
timely  manner,  BPA  must  have  more 
flexibility  for  program  implementation 
than  is  afforded  by  reliance  on  the  Fed- 
eral budgeting  procedure. 

In  short,  S.  3362  will  provide  that 
flexibility. 

When  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law 
there  will  be  created,  in  the  Treasury,  a 
BPA  fund. 

Into  this  fund  will  be  paid  all  receipt^s, 
collections,  previously  appropriated 
funds,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
revenue  bonds  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  issuance 
and  sale  of  such  bonds  and  mandates  the 
Secr3tary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase 
them. 

Thereafter,  the  Administrator  of  BPA 
may  proceed  to  expend  such  funds  with- 
out further  appropriation. 

This  authority  is  subject  only  to  the 
requirement  that  expenditures  "for  ma- 
jor new  facilities"  may  not  be  made 
without  specific  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  approval 
will  be  signified  by  language  in  appropri- 
ations bills  enacted  pursuant  to  busi- 
ness-type budgets  sent  forward  to  the 
Congress,  as  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  these  re- 
marks, it  is  not  necessary  for  these  ma- 
jor new  facilities  to  be  authorized  by 
legislative  act  inasmuch  as  the  existing 
law  conveys  blanket  authorization  for 
facilities  as  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  the 
culmination  of  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  combined  Federal,  local  and  private 
cooperation — in  the  interest  of  orderly 
and  progressive  economic  growth — that 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe. 

With  this  law  on  the  books  this  great 
region  of  our  country  will  be  in  a  position 
more  nearly  to  realize  its  economic  po- 
tential without,  further  burdening  the 
Federal  budget. 

I  commend  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest — my  colleagues  who  represent 
that  region — and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  bringing  this  bill  to  us. 

Needless  to  say,  I  strongly  urge  that  all 
present  join  me  in  suspending  the  rules 
and  passing  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  iMr.  Meeds)  for  further 
comment  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  in- 
di(  ale  my  very  strong  support  for  the  leg- 
ivlation  before  us  and  to  indicate  that  we 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  feel  that  this 
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is  an  absolutely  essential  piece  of  legis- 
lation if  the  BPA  is  to  continue  to  mar- 
ket power  and  furnish  transmission  fa- 
cilities for  public,  Federal  aiid  private 
users. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  S.  3362, 
which  would  allov.-  the  Bonr.eville  Power 
Administration  to  finance  tran.smis.'^ion 
line  construction  to  new  generating  fa- 
cilities being  developed  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  bill  was  de^'cloped  in  response  to 
changing  energy  sources  and  increased 
demands  for  electricity  in  this  growing 
region.  Demand  is  outrunning  the  heavily 
developed  hydroelectric  system.  Both 
public  and  private  utilities  are  building 
thermal  power  generating  facilities. 

S.  3362,  which  has  been  developed  in 
close  cooperation  with  public  and  private 
utilities,  various  Federal  agencies  and  the 
BPA,  would  allow  the  BPA  to  use  its 
revenues  from  power  sales  to  finance  op- 
erations and  a  construction  program.  The 
agency  would  be  allowed  to  sell  bonds, 
based  on  revenues,  to  cover  transmission 
construction  to  these  new  generating  fa- 
cilities. Congress  will  retain  budget  ap- 
proval and  oversight. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  pull  together  re- 
gional energy  planning  and  distribution 
on  a  reliable,  pay-as-you-go  basis  to  as- 
sure the  availability  of  electric  power  at 
reasonable  rates  into  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  had  until 
recent  years  an  adequate  supply  of  cheap 
power.  But  a  winter  runoff  shortage  2 
years  ago  and  increased  demand  make 
more  planning  imperative.  The  BPA  has 
already  undertaken  a  regional  conserva- 
tion program  to  best  utilizt  power  re- 
sources. 

Although  this  is  a  regional  energy  pro- 
gram, the  BPA  should  maintain  the  ut- 
most cooperation  and  consultation  with 
the  State  involved. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  w  ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  and  underscore  his  statement 
that  this  is  critical  to  the  needs  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  for  electric  power 
generation  and  transmis.sion  which  in- 
cludes a  broad  range  of  public  and  pri- 
vate utilities  which  serve  this  area  and 
which  have  cooperated  effectively  over 
the  past  20  or  25  years,  especially  in  pro- 
viding needed  sei-vices  to  the  iieople  and 
to  the  industries  in  that  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ihe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  bill  iit  any  way 
di\ert  moneys  that  otherwise  would  go  to 
tlie  Federal  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  retiring  obligations  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  No,  it  does  not.  It  is  an 
absolutely  self-financing  arrangement 
since  revenue  brought  in  by  the  trans- 
mission and  sale  of  power  from  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  is  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  provides  for  the  issu- 
ance of  $1,250,000,000  of  revenue  bonds. 
Is  that  correct? 


Mr,  MEEDS.  That  is  the  maximum. 
Mr,  GROSS.  And  the  funds  derived 
from  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, the  sale  of  power,  will  go  to  retire 
tho.se  bonds.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MEEDS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  What,  for  instance,  i<^  the 
difference  in  rates  between  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  this  area  around  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Docs  the  gentleman  h.  ve 
any  idea? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  It  is  substantially  lower 
for  hydroelectric  power  rates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  substanti:!l'v  lover. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Yes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ihe  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  . 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one 
of  the  reasons  that  the  rate  is  lower,  I 
.suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  is 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ca- 
pacity in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  hydro- 
electric in  character  and  that  has  not 
been  subject  to  the  degree  of  escalation 
in  costs  experienced  by  the  fossil  fuel 
steamplants  which  largely  provide  pow- 
er in  this  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  those  hydroelectric 
generating  plants  paid  for?  They  are 
Government  financed. 

J^r.  MEEDS.  They  are  in  the  process  of 
being  paid  for  by  revenues  produced  in 
transmission  of  power  and  sale  of  power. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Are  they  all  timely  in 
their  payments  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  They  are  on  schedule  and 
in  .sound  financial  condition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  commend 
and  thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Johnson,  for  his  careful  and 
expeditious  handling  of  much  needed 
legislation.  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  am  pleased  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Subcon'.mittee  and  to 
join  in  commending  the  administration 
and  Secretary  Morton  for  sending  thi.s 
excellent  legislation  to  the  Congress. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  House  bill,  H.R. 
14168.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  bill  is  timely:  it  is  needed;  it  will 
do  the  job  w  ithout  expense  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers;  and  without  it,  the  power 
needs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  could 
remain  unmet  for  years. 

Simply  put,  the  problem  addressed  by 
this  bill  is.  as  Hamlet  put  it.  "the  laws 
delay."  Under  its  current  legislative 
authority,  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration must  come  to  the  Congress  with 
authorization  and  appropriation  requests 
each  time  it  must  construct  new  trans- 
mission lines.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
Federal  budgetary  proce.^s  and  the  delays 
inherent  in  the  legislative  system  have 
oftentimes  prevented  BPA  from  meeting 
its  projected  construction  schedule. 
And  these  delays  have  resulted  in 
higher  construction  costs,  denial  of  es- 


sential services  to  Northwest  power  cu.s- 
tomers  and  increased  power  costs  to  the 
ultimate  consumers. 

The  bill  establishes  a  businesslike 
financing  mechanism  that  permits  BPA 
to  plan  and  complete  its  construction 
schedules  for  transmission  lines  in  con- 
cert with  tiie  construction  schedules  of 
liower  generating  facilities.  And  it  doe.^ 
this  without  depriving  the  Congi-ess  of 
its  oversight  and  fiscal  control  respon- 
.'ibilities.  Receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  will 
be  audited  annually  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  Congress  will 
receive  annual  reports  on  these  audits. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Administrator  of 
the  BPA  is  authoiized  to  issue  and  sell 
bonds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
finance  construction  of  its  transmission 
system.  The  maximum  amoimt  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  is  limited  to  $1.25  billion. 
Tlie  Secretary  ol  the  Ti'easury  will  set  an 
interest  rate  comparable  to  that  for 
bonds  of  a  similar  quality. 

Debt  service  on  the  bonds  is  pajable 
from  Boimeville's  net  proceeds.  Net  pro- 
ceeds are  the  amount  remaining  in  the 
Bonneville  fund  after  paying  the  oi^era- 
tional,  maintenance  and  other  related 
costs.  None  of  the  net  proceeds  may  be 
paid  to  the  reclamation  fund  or  to  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasurj- 
until  the  currently  due  debt  service  on 
the  revenue  bonds  has  been  met. 

While  granting  this  financing  flexibil- 
ity, the  bill  also  carefully  spells  out  tire 
limitations  intended  by  the  Congress  to 
prohibit  inefficient  proliferation  of  power 
lines  outside  the  BPA's  mandated  sen  ice 
area.  It  also  guards  against  costly  dupli- 
cation of  private  transmission  facilities 
and  subjects  to  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion control  the  rates  at  which  the  power 
may  be  sold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  excellent  bill, 
a  timely  bill  and  a  bill  that  has  the  unan- 
imous support  of  both  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  It  is  an  example  of  how  well  the 
legislative  process  can  operate  when  the 
executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  work  together  to  solve  a  problem. 
I  am  proud  to  have  cosponsored  thi.s 
legislation  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues as  an  accomplishment  in  which 
they,  too,  can  take  pride.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  interest  rate  do 
tho.se  revenue  bonds  carry? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  At  the  present 
time  I  cannot  say.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  the  rate  that  will  be  paid  will  be 
the  then  current  rate.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  will  at  the  time  of  sale  ot 
the  bonds  set  air  interest  rate  which  ii 
comparable  to  that  for  bonds  of  similar 
quality  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  market  rate? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  The  market  rate. 
At  that  time  it  is  what  will  be  paid  for 
comparable  Government  bonds  al  that 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  Government 
guarantee  of  $852  million  wortli  oi 
bonds? 
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Mr.  DELLENBACfC.  They  are  sold  di- 
rectly to  the  Secre&,ry  of  the  Treasury 
and,  as  such,  they  iviU  have  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee,  tl^t  is  correct,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentlem^  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Andldoes  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  hy^opower  plants  are 
timely  in  their  payi^ents  to  the  Federal 
Government?  j 

Mr.  DELLENBACk.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing, I  will  sat  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  that  th|y  have  been  excel- 
lent all  the  way  alorA  on  this.  The  record 
has  been  a  good  on«  and  we  have  really 
no  expectation  that  they  will  do  any- 
thing but  continueito  be  good.  These 
things  have  been  worked  out  and  It  is 
already  in  the  proje4  that  the  power  re- 
serve and  resources 
meeting  the  burdens 
bonds  as  they  come 
Mr.   GROSS.   Wh 
Bonneville?    Tliat 
1937,  was  it  not? 
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[will  be  capable  of 
if  paying  for  these 
lue. 

it  is  the  date  for 
\tas    constructed    in 
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There  is  not  any 

iould  join  my  col- 

from  Iowa,  in  a 

le  economic  situ- 


Mr.  DELLENBACI  .  I  Uiink  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  th  t  paid  out  as  yet? 

Mr.  DELLENBACia  It  is  not  paid  out 
as  yet,  I  will  say  to  t  le  gentleman  from 
Iowa;  but  it  is  in  tlfc  process  of  being 
paid  out  and  paymeat  is  being  made  in 
accordance  with  the  irojected  schedules 
that  have  been  set  up 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  t  le  gentleman  from 
Oregon  knows  the  Ffderal  Government 
needs  all  the  moncjiit  can  get  and  a.s 
soon  as  it  can  get  it?  1 

Mr.  DELLENBACK 
question  about  this.  I 
league,  the  gentlema 
real  concern  about  I 
ation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  Llialk  tlic  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  3i)caker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.f  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  and  coll  ague,  the  gejitle- 
man  from  Oregon  (N  :.  Wyatt). 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Ipeaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yiel  ling  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support,  as  a 
cosponsor.  of  this  legl  lation.  I  can  say 
that  I  have  been  watcl  ng  the  transmis- 
sion system  very  clos(  ly  during  the  10 
years  I  have  served  ir  this  body,  and  I 
have  seen  very  dclicati  balance  and  co- 
ordination worked  out  aetween  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  i  i  the  Northwest, 
between  the  public  pot  er  agencies  and 
between  the  Federal  G  vernment  in  the 
person  of  the  Bonnevil  ;  Power  Admin- 
istration. A  very  delic  ite  balance  has 
been  worked  out.  and  his  bill  prolongs 
that  balance  and  looks  into  the  future 
and  provides  an  orderl  '  method  for  fi- 
nancing the  balance  of  the  power  needs 
of  the  area/into  the  de  ade  ahead. 

Mr.  Spe^er,  I  comm  nd  the  members 
of  the  sub/ommittee  ar  1  full  committee 
for  doing  great  work  or  this  bill  and  for 
providing  the  stability  ^^d  the  means  for 
moving  forward  with 
the  future. 

Mr.    DELLENBACK 
thank  the  gentleman 
As  one  who  has  worke 
colleague    from    Oreg_ 
during  the  time  I  have 
press,  I  am  fully  awa„  „.  ..,  „  ^c..^...^ 
has   been   the  attention  which   he  has 
puid  to  Bonneville  all  Ihe  way  tlirourrh 
this   period  of   time.   His  contributions 


jlhis  program  in 

•Mr.  Speaker,  I 
|)r  his  comments. 

closely  with  my 
air.  Wyatt) 
oeen  in  the  Con- 

of  how  careful 


to  the  development  of  power  resources 
of  the  Northwest,  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  Bonneville,  have  really  been  ex- 
ceptional. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  Input 
he  has  made  as  the  subcommittee  and 
committee  have  considered  this  legisla- 
tion; the  strong  support  he  has  given  to 
this  legislation  all  the  way  through.  We 
particularly  appreciate  his  remarks  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  would  be  one  fur- 
ther thing  that  I  would  take  up  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Johnson). 
I  noticed  that  in  the  final  environmental 
statement  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration which  was  issued  August  15 
of  this  year,  there  Is  discussion  of  some- 
thing which  our  subcommittee  and  full 
conunittee  dealt  with.  That  is  conserva- 
tion practices. 

As  was  made  clear  in  that  environ- 
mental statement,  the  conservation 
questions  are  important  in  the  minds  of 
the  Bonneville  administrators,  but  they 
feel  that  they  have  little  or  no  direct 
abihty  to  encourage  conservation  prac- 
tices through  rates  without  potential 
changes  in  the  law. 

At  the  time  this  was  discussed  In  full 
committee,  the  concept  of  conservation, 
there  was  discussion  between  the  gentle- 
men from  Oregon  nnd  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  we  talked  in  terms 
of  expectations  for  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  I,  for  one,  was  very  pleased  at 
what  the  gentleman  indicated  was  his 
hope  and  expectation,  that  there  would 
be  early  consideration  by  the  subcom- 
mittee of  that  issue. 

We  do  not  want  that  issue  muddhng 
up  this  veiy  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  fur- 
ther the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
might  be  able  to  tell  us  on  that  particular 
point  at  this  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  just  want  to  say  that  what 
was  .said  in  the  full  committee  is  in  the 
record,  and  will  be  the  way  we  treat  this 
matter  when  the  Congress  reconvenes 
in  January,  in  the  94th  Congress.  Of 
course,  we  all  have  to  get  elected  before 
we  come  back  here,  but  if  we  are  foimd 
in  the  sr.me  position  as  we  are  now,  it  is 
cur  purpose  to  go  into  that  matter  at 
that  time  and  have  a  full  discussion  of 
ll^at  matter  in  separate  legislation 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  very  much.  I  urge 
support  of  this  legislation,  and  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues.  I  hope  It  is  passed 
unanimously  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  i^ass  the  Senate 
bill  S.  3362. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate  bill 
V  as  pas.sed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
lable. 


PROVIDING  FOR  A  PLAN  FOR  THE 
PRESERVATION.        INTERPRETA- 
TION,   DEVELOPMENT,    AND    USE 
OP    THE    HISTORIC.     CULTURAL 
AND  ARCHITECTURAL  RE- 

SOURCES OF  THE  LOWELL  HIS- 
TORIC CANAL  DISTRICT  IN 
LOWELL,  MASS. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  14689)  to  provide  for 
a  plan  for  the  preservation,  interpreta- 
tion, development,  and  use  of  the  his- 
toric, cultural,  and  architectural  re- 
sources of  the  Lowell  Historic  Canal  Dis- 
trict in  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  14689 
De  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  Interpreting  for 
the  educational  and  Inspirational  benefit  of 
present  and  future  generations  the  unique 
and  slgiiLflcant  contribution  to  our  national 
heritage  of  certain  historic  and  cultural 
lands,  waterways,  and  edlflces  in  the  city  of 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  (the  cradle  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  in  America  as  well  as 
America's  first  planned  Industrial  city)  witli 
emphasis  on  harnessing  tlils  unique  urbaa 
environment  for  its  educational  value  as  well 
as  for  recreation,  there  Is  hereby  establisilied 
the  Lowell  Historic  Canal  District  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Com- 
missiou"),  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  preservation.  Inter- 
pretation, development,  and  use,  by  public 
and  private  entities,  of  the  historic,  cultural, 
and  architectural  resources  of  the  Lowell  His- 
toric Canal  District  In  the  city  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  con;lit 
of  nine  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  all  ex  officio;  and 

(2)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
two  oi  whom  shall  be  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Lowell,  and  two  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  from  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  The  members  appointed  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  have  knowledge 
and  experience  In  one  or  more  of  the  fields 
of  history,  architecture,  the  arts,  recreation 
planning,  city  planning,  or  government. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
specincd  In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
may  designate  an  alternate  official  to  serve 
In  his  stead.  Members  appointed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  city  of  Lowell,  or  the  Commo.n- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  shall  serve  without 
compensation  as  such.  Other  members,  when 
engaged  In  activities  of  the  Commission,  shall 
be  entitled  to  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem.  All  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  receive  reimbursement 
for  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a 
ChahTnan  from  among  Its  members.  Finan- 
cial and  administrative  services  (including 
those  relating  to  budgeting,  accounting,  fi- 
nancial reporting,  personnel,  and  procure- 
ment) shall  be  provided  for  the  Commission 
by  the  Generftl  Services  Administration,  for 
which  payments  shall  be  made  in  advance,  or 
by  reimbursenient,  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
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mission  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
and  the  Administrator,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration: Provided,  That  the  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  col- 
lection of  Indebtedness  of  personnel  re.«ult- 
juj.'  from  erroneous  payments  shall  apply  to 
tlie  collection  of  erroneous  payments  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  a  Conimis!sion  employee, 
and  regulations  of  said  Secrei.iiv  lor  the  ad- 
ministrative control  of  funds  sliiiil  apply  to 
appropriations  of  the  Conmiission:  And  pro- 
iided  further.  That  the  Commission  shall  not 
be  required  to  prescribe  such  regulations. 

(b>  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  sudi 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  neccpsavy  to 
carry  out  its  duties,  witliout  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  ser\  .cc  laws  and  tl.e 
Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  also  procure, 
wiihout  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  authorized  for  the  executive  departments 
by  section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Acf  of  1946,  but  at  rales  not  to  exceed  *100 
;)cr  diem  for  indi\  idiuUs. 

(d)  The  members  of  tlie  Commi->sioii  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1)  of  .section  2ia)  shall 
provide  the  Commission,  on  a  reimbursable 
b.iois,  with  such  faiilities  and  services  under 
their  jurisdiction  and  control  as  may  be 
needed  by  the  Comniis'^ion  to  carry  out  Its 
duties,  to  the  extent  thax  such  facilities  and 
services  are  requested  by  ti.e  Conmilssion 
and  are  otherwise  available  lor  thai  purpo.-;o. 
To  the  extent  of  available  appropriations. 
Use  Commission  may  oijtain.  by  purdiase. 
remal.  donatio!',  or  ollierv.i.se  sucli  additional 
property,  facilities,  and  services  as  may  be 
r.eoded  to  carry  out  its  duties.  Upon  the 
termination  of  the  Commission  all  propertv. 
personal  and  real,  and  unexpended  funds 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Skc.  4.  It  shall  be  the  dii:-  of  the  Commis- 
.<-iO!i  to  prepare  the  plan  reierrei  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Ad.  and  to  submit  the 
plan  together  with  any  recommendations  for 
additional  legislntion,  to  the  Conj,re.ss  not 
Uilcr  than  two  years  from  liie  tiTeclive  dale 
oi  tliLs  Act.  The  plan  for  the  Lowell  Historic 
Canal  District  shall  Include  considerations 
and  1'fccommendation.s.  v.itiiout  liuiitation. 
regarding  (1)  the  objccti'e.^  to  be  •cliieved  by 
the  e-itabliiihrnent,  de'/elopnttnt.  a!\d  opera- 
tion of  the  area:  (2)  the  types  oi"  use,  both 
public  nnd  private,  to  be  r.ccommoUaled;  (3) 
criteria  for  the.  de.-iign  and  appearance  of 
ijuildings,  facilities,  open  sp.-ices.  and  other 
improvements;  (4)  a  program  for  the  .staging 
of  development;  (5)  the  imiicipined  inter- 
pretive, ctUtural,  and  refTfi.'ioiial  programs 
.-•nd  uses  for  the  area;  (6)  the  proposed  own- 
f;'.>hip  and  operation  of  a!!  .-.rr\iciures.  facili- 
ties, and  lands;  i7i  areas  wiiere  cooperative 
nj.'reement*  may  be  autioipaied:  (8)  esti- 
nii'tes  of  costs,  boili  public  and  private,  ol 
implementing  the  plan:  and  (Pi  procedures 
io  be  used  in  implenienthig  and  in.suri-.ig 
continuing   conformance  to  the  plan. 

Sri".  5.  The  Commission  sliali  be  dissolved 
(1)  upon  the  termination,  as  determined  by 
its  members,  of  need  for  its  cDuiinued  ex- 
i-ieii.:e  for  the  implementation  of  tlie  plan 
pud  the  operation  or  coordmaliun  of  tlie  en- 
tity csiablLshed  by  the  plan,  or  (2i  upon 
expiration  of  a  two-year  period  comraencing 
o:i  the  effective  date  of  this  .Act.  whereupon 
the  completed  plan  ha.s  not  been  .^ubmittt'd 
n  t!ie  Congress,  whicliever  ocfurs  first. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  plan  to 
be  developed  may  propose  that  the  Conuni;,- 
ston  may  be  authorized  to  — 

( 1 1  acquire  lands  and  interests  therein 
v.ithin  the  Lowell  Hi.storic  Canal  District 
by   purchase,  lease,   donation,  or  e.\chanye; 

(2)  hold,  maintain,  ue?.  de\elr-p,  or  op- 
erate buildings,  facihiics.  and  any  other 
properties; 


(3)  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  real 
or  personal  property  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
tlie  plan; 

(4)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  with  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States,  the  Common- 
v.-ealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  any  govern- 
mental unit  within  its  boundaries,  or  any 
person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation  as 
jnav  be  necessary; 

(5)  establish  (through  covenoiits,  regula- 
tions, agreements,  or  othfrwise)  such  re- 
st rid  ions,  standards,  and  requirements  as 
are  necessary  to  assure  development,  main- 
tenance, use.  and  protection  of  the  T.ovell 
Historic  Canal  District  J!'.  accordance  with 
the  plan;  and 

(G)  borrow  money  from  tlie  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  in  such  amounts  as  rnav 
be  authorized  in  appropriation  .Acts  on  tlie 
basis  of  obligations  issued  by  tlie  Commis- 
sion in  accordance  with  teifns  and  condi- 
tions approved  by  the  Secrei.iry  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  purchase  any  .'^uch 
obiittations  of  the  Commission. 

Sv.c.  7.  Title  to  property  of  the  Commis- 
5  ion  .shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  Commission, 
but  it  shall  not  be  subject  to  aiiy  Federal, 
State,  or  nnniicipal  taxes. 

Stc.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pria<ed  not  to  e.\ceed  $150,000  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  tiie  plati  authorised  by  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  .second  demanded? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Sper/.^er,  I  demand 
;'  .second. 

TIio  SPE.'^KER.  Without  obkctioM.  o. 
.soccnd  V, ill  be  considered  i\.^  oiclered. 

Thoie  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  oi  Norih  Carolina.  Mr. 
Si^eaker.  I  yipid  myself  such  time  its 
I  iniiy  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  14689.  a.s  rei)ortcd  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  would  establish  a  nine-mem- 
ber commission  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
the  preservation  and  development  of 
the  historic  and  architectural  resources 
of  the  historic  canal  district  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

Lowell  was  an  only  example  of  a 
planned  indu.slrial  community  in  tiie 
United  States.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century,  the  great  textile  mill.s 
of  Lowell  marked  it  as  an  area  of  sig- 
nificant technical  innovation.  But  also 
important  was  the  social  and  cultural 
experiment  that  took  place  there,  as  the 
mill  operators  .sought  to  develop  a  com- 
munity that  would  attract  the  skilled 
labor  they  needed. 

Now.  Lowell  is  in  need  of  a  planned 
npproach  to  saving  what  remains  of  this 
historic  experiment.  Further,  tlie  town 
itself  need.s  a  framework  which  can  com- 
bine the  needs  of  its  present  citizens 
with   tlip  effort  to  preserve  its  past. 

H.R.  14689  will  meet  this  need.  It  will 
requiie  such  a  plan  to  be  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Congress  within  2 
years.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  bill 
as  reported  to  the  House  does  not  com- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  any  ac- 
tion beyond  the  preparation  of  the  plan. 
If  the  completed  plan  slioiild  recommend 
any  Federal  particijiation.  it  will  be 
necessary  for  a  future  session  of  Con- 
gress to  act  to  make  that  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  our  com- 
mittees ha\e  inspected  this  area  this 
year.  We  have  conducted  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  we  have  amended  it  as  nec- 
es.sar\-.  I  recommend  that  H.R.  14689  be 


considered  favorably  and  passed  by  the 
House  at  this  time. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hays  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.  > 

C  CNFFRENCE    RrrORT    O'S    ELECTION    REFORM    TO 
BE    HE.^RD    WEDNESD.W,    OCTOBER    9 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  call  up  the  conference 
repoil  on  the  election  reform  bill  on 
Wednesday.  The  reiiort  will  be  filed  at 
midniPht  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rcQt;ci;t  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  obieclion. 

Ml-.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
iiirvaclf  buch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lend  my  support  to 
the  bill  before  us.  H.R.  14689.  Tliis  bill 
authorizes  ti\e  study  cf  the  Lowell  Hi.s- 
toric  Canal  District  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
ai.d  provides  that  a  plan  be  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  witliin 
2  yeors.  vcith  recommendations  as  to 
how  to  best  preserve  this  area  and 
provide  for  its  u.se  ar.d  enjoyment  by  the 
piiblic. 

Located  by  the  falls  of  the  Men  iniacl-: 
River.  Lowell  became  the  early  hub  of 
the  textile  industry  of  our  country 
through  the  use  of  watcrpower  to  drive 
the  machinery.  Many  of  the  canals  and 
some  of  the  old  buildings  which  were  iii 
use  in  the  eaily  days  are  still  in  exist- 
ence iind  f.re  continuing  in  operation. 

Alon;..;  v.itli  its  historic  significance,  the 
restoration  of  this  area  can  provide  for 
signific?rit  recreational  opportunities. 
The  vducaiional  and  interpretive  pos.si- 
biiities  for  this  project  are  also  mo:-t 
challengins. 

Till-  legislation  establishes  a  commis- 
sion, v.hich  v.-ill  be  the  body  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  master  plan 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congre.<^s.  The 
State  01  Massacliusetts  has  already  com- 
mitted a  sum  of  nearly  SIO  million  to 
assist  in  the  implementation  of  the 
restoration  and  development  work  which 
is  ultimately  contemplated  here. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  .sum  of  S150  GOO 
to  be  available  for  the  conduct  of  the 
study.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
bill,  as  amended  and  reported  by  the 
committee,  does  not  auihorize  any  ex- 
pendittire  for  the  implementation  of  the 
plan.  That  would  require  a  .separate  and 
future  act  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  pa.ssuge. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  yield  to  tlie  geiitle- 
a:an  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  I  tliank  the  gentlemtn 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  favoring 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  The 
city  of  Lowell  is  not  only  tlie  fir'^t 
planned  industrial  city  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  it  is  the  oi^ly 
city  left  th.^.t  has  the  canals  and  muc'i 
of  the  working  systems  from  the  nulls 
still  intact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  area  that 
developed  the  capital  that  built  tbp 
United  Startes  of  America.  The  capital 
that  came/from  these  mills  discovered  oil 
in  Penn.swvania.  built  the  railroads  west 
and  de\e|oped  the  United  Statt.s  a.-,  the 
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greatest  industrial  pawer  the  world  has 
ever  known.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  riselln  favor  of  this  so 
that  thi.s  study  can  g|t  on  with  preserv- 
ing tliis  area  for  aUitime,  so  that  tlie 
people  of  the  UnitedlStates,  when  they 
come  to  see  where  tthe  govemmental 
revolution  begcn  in  Iifxington  and  Con- 
cord can  go  a  few  mi|es  up  the  Concord 
River  to  the  city  of  Loavell  and  see  where 
the  indastrial  revolution  became  of  age 
and  also  begin  to  understand  how  this 
economic  system  of  c^rs  work.<!,  so  that 
we  can  once  again  r^ain  some  respect 
for  the  capitalistic  sfstem,  so  that  we 
can  once  again  show  the  world  not  only 
was  the  Governniei^  of  the  United 
States  new  and  uniqu#  but  the  economic 
system  of  the  Unite^  States  was  new 
and  unique  and,  coinliined,  it  created  a 
great  v.orld  power.  l|  we  have  future 
generations  understand  how  this  was  put 
together,  then  the  be|t  ase  of  America 
Ls  still  ahead  of  us.        f 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Bpeal'.er,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?         | 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Yerrjt  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.      i 

Mr.  GROSS.  Wliat  |s  the  price  tag  on 
this?  I 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  .^  1501000  for  the  study. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  tljtat  is  a  foot  in  the 
door,  I  suppose?  I 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  If  the  .-^tudy  does  not 
.<:how  that  it  is  a  feasiWe  plan,  we  will  kill 
it.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  it  ievcr  been  the  case 
that  any  plan  of  this  nature  has  been 
found  to  be  unfeasible? 

Mr.  SKUBIIZ.  Not  to  my  recollec  tion. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  fe  what  I  thought. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Is  the  eentleman  ask- 
ing me  to  give  him  thi  price  of  the  proj- 
ect? " 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  .study  or  what- 
ever it  is,  this  feasibility  study,  also  give 
us  some  information  ck  to  what  has  hap- 
pened to  New  England  industi-y?  Since 
it  was  bom  tliore,  wha|  happened  to  this 
once  illustrious  ir.dustiial  area  or  how- 
ever anyone  wants  to  iluscribe  it? 

Mr.   CRONIN.   Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Yes: 
t!eman  from  Mas.'-.iclni 
Mr.  CRONIN.  If  the! 
allow  me.  I  think  one  oi 
aspects  of  tliis  parlii 
that  it  allowo  Federal, 
participation.  The  St. 
.-.ett.-,  ha5,  already  put 
the  reconstruction  of  .'•c 
The  $150,000  that   the^ 


speaker,   will  the 


yield  to  i!ie  ;;cn- 
ctts. 

tntl?m,iu  would 
the  other  unique 
nr  legislation  is 
local,  and  State 
c  of  Ma.<sac  hu- 
so." million  for 
ne  of  the  canals, 
ederal  Govern- 


ment  will  be  putting  u|  will  be  to  study 
whother  or  not  Fcdeifl  involvement  is 
feasible  and  what  thelFederal  Govern 
ment  would  do  to  fuir|l  that  plan. 

Mr.   GROSS.   If   tin 
Kans^^s  will  yield  furtl 
a  tion  of  this  count  it  1: 
hope  tliere  will  not  bi 
to  commit  millions  o 
l'ro,iect. 

Could  v.e  have  just  |  little  iissuranco 
that  the  committee  is  iot  going  to  break 
its  IiKurative  neck  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  wint  to  advise  my 
colleague,  the  ger.tlern^i  from  Iowa,  tliat 
even  though  lie  will  n^  be  liere  2  years 
fr..!n  now  when  this  report  is  ;:;ubniitted. 
I  will  send  a  copy  to  hln.  If  he  w.mts  to 


eentleman  from 
r,  tlie  fiscal  situ- 
iiip:  what  it  is,  I 
any  great  lush 
doll:»rsfor  this 


comment,  I  will  make  sure  they  get  Into 
the  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  that 
wherever  I  am,  I  am  going  to  be  looking 
over  his  shoulder. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Taylor)  that  the 
Hou.'-e  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.   14689,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  sit^pended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL   LEGAL   SECRETARIES* 
COURT  OBSERVANCE  WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  .su.spend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  joint  re.solution.  Hou.se 
Joint  Resolution  898.  authorizing  the 
Prci^ident  to  proclaim  tlae  second  full 
week  in  Octol:er  1974.  as  "National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance   Week.  " 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Rfs.  898 

IZesolrcd  by  the  Senate  and  tlouse  of  Rep- 
reaentatires  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Cowff,-;!  a^se7)ibled.  That  the  President 
l.'S  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
.1  proclamation  designating  the  second  full 
week  In  October,  19?4.  as  "National  Legal 
Keorctaries'  Court  Observance  Week",  and 
calling  upon  the  poople  of  the  United  Slates 
t.)  obiervf  such  week  wi'a  appropri.ite  cere- 
nio 'Ics  and  iictlvi,i.?i;. 

The  SPEAKER.  I,:  a  .'^econd  dc- 
nunded? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
."^econd  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Siieaker,  we  have  enacted  this  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  there  was  no  opposition. 

I  ur^e  approval  of  the  bill. 

CENTRAL    IFAVE 

M'-.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  day.s 
ia  which  to  revl-ie  and  extend  their  re- 
marlrs  on  the  bill  presently  luider 
r  jr-^idcration. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Caliiornia? 

Ihere  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  tunc  i;s  liC  may  coiisume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  <Mr. 
Si'LNCi:*. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
la^t  few  years  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  iiitrJducing  legislation  which  author- 
izes tlie  President  to  proclaim  a  "Legal 
Sp.cretaiies'  Couit  Oo.servance  Week"  in 
October.  Tiianks  to  tiie  a.ssistance  of 
many  dedicated  members  of  tlie  associa- 
tion, as  well  as  outstanding  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  congressional  leaders,  my 
bill  has  been  approved  by  Congrc.s  and 
enacted  inlo  law  each  year. 

Congie&s  has  enthusiastically  ap- 
jiioved  this  legislation  in  the  past  in 
iccognition  of  programs  spon.sored  by  the 
highly  proiessicnrl  Nationul  Asociaticn 


of  Legal  Secretaries.  NALS's  "day-in- 
court"  observance,  during  which  legal 
secretaries  participate  in  programs  de- 
signed to  give  them  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  court  system,  Is  one  of  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  this  fine  oi-ga- 
nization.  The  NALS  has  shown  that  its 
members  can  substantially  improve  their 
efficiency,  and  thus  make  an  even  greater 
contribution  to  their  employers  and  to 
the  legal  profe.ssion  as  a  whole,  through 
annual  participation  in  the  court  ob- 
servance programs. 

Response  to  "Court  Observance  Week" 
has  been  outstanding,  and  reports  from 
individual  NALS  chapters  throughout 
the  Nation  has  been  especially  gratify- 
in?  to  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  have 
followed  this  with  such  interest. 

The  local  chapter  of  NALS  provides 
an  example  of  "day-in-court"  type  ac- 
tivities. Next  week,  the  group  will  visit 
the  Supreme  Court  on  argument  day, 
and  then  meet  with  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall  in  his  chambers  for  a  discas- 
sion  cf  the  cases  which  will  have  been 
heard.  Later,  they  will  be  given  a  guided 
tour  of  the  Supreme  Court  Itself.  While 
most  chapters  do  not  have  such  easy 
access  to  the  Supreme  Court,  their  pro- 
grams are  no  less  meaningful  for  their 
members. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  once 
again  to  shott  our  support  for  the  court 
observance  program,  and  for  an  organi- 
zation which  promotes  excellence  in  an 
extremely  important  field.  On  behalf  of 
the  17,000  members  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Legal  Secretaries,  I  urge 
your  favorable  vote  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 898. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Caliiornia  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

GENERAL     LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  H.R.  17026  and 
H.R.  17027. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  lie  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
Llonian  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gkoss). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
frcntleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  this  re.solv.tion  carries  a 
price  tag. 

Mr.  WIGGLVS.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  GR03C.  What  do  national  legal 
secretaries  do  on  their  National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week, 
anything  special? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  must  confess  that  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  the  organiza- 
tion intcnd'^  to  do  durins  the  ob.servance 
week.  I  do  have-  some  familiarity,  how- 
ever, with  what  legal  sccietarics  do. 

Legal  .secretaries  play  an  important 
role  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  counli  y.  and  it  is  wholly  appropriate 
to  give  some  lecognition  to  their  activi- 
ties, 

Mr.  GKO&S.  As  long  as  it  does  not  cost 
anything  and  as  long  as  they  stay  within 
bounds,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Spc'iJ.er,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
request  for  time,  and  I  urge  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)  tliat  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  898, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  m  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  w  ere  suspended  and  the  joint  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule  XXVn,  the 
Chair  wiU  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion,  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  the  order  in  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  16424;  H.R.  13561;  find  H.R. 
17027. 


COMMISSION  ON  FEDERAL 
PAPERWORK 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  H.R.  16424,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  rerid  the  title  of  tlie  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof »  the 
rules  were  su.spended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed 

A  motio}!  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ECONOMIC  REGULATION  BY  FED- 
ERAL MARITIME  COMMISSION  OF 
GOVERNMENT  AND  CHARITABLE 
CARGO  IN  U.S.  DOMESTIC  OFF- 
SHORE COMMERCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  HR.  13561, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  .suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  on  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tire  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  185,  nays  175, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  73,  as 
f  ollows : 

[Roll  No.  571] 
YEAS— 185 


N.\TIONAL  VISITOR  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  pa.-^sing  the  bill  H.R.  17027. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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NOT  VOTING- 


.•'.rcher 
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Bofegs 
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Brown.  Mich. 
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Hebert 

Hinshaw 
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Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 
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McCloski  y 
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Mathias,  Calif. 
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,  Ohio 
NY. 


Rarick 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roy 

Runnels 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Snyder 

Stee.e 

ateelman 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Tayjor.  Mo. 
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Calif. 
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So    <  two- thirds  not  having   voted  in 
f  ivor  thereof  I   the  motion  was  rejected. 

The    Cleik    announced    the  foiiov.ing 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mrs.  Boggs  and  Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma  against. 

JMr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Mitcliell  of  New  York 
for,  with  Mr.  Marazitl  against. 

I\Ir.   Taylor   cf  Missouri   and   Mr.    Widnali 
for,  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio  against. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  and  Mr.  Giaiino 
for.  wltli  Mr.  Rarick  against. 

Mr.   Teague   and  Mr.   S.kes   for.    with   Mr. 
Riinnels  apainst. 

Mr.  Blackburn  and  Mr.  Bell  for,  witli  Mr. 
Syinnis  against. 

Ur.  Koimer  and  Mr.  Ne'.ien  for.  with  Mr. 
Snyder  against. 

Mr.   Pr-pper   and  Mr.  H2:'.;ia  for,  v.ith  Mr. 
Del  Clnw.=;on  against. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  and  ^•iss  Holtz- 
man for.  with  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York 
for,  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  and 
Mr.  Waldie  for,  with  Mr.  Lujan  against. 

Mr.  truman  and  Mr.  \Vhit«hurst  for.  with 
Mr.  Archer  a^^aJnst. 

Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Carey  of  yew  York  for. 
with  Mr.  Steelmon  against. 

A!r.   Robert-'   and  Mr.  Diggs  for,  witli   Mr. 
Hinthaw  i'','R:nst. 
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Mr.  Preyer  and  Mrs.  Sufivnii  for,  with  Mr. 
Coiiyers  against. 

Until  further  notice:  I 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  lirn 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mrs.  Ctfasso. 

Mr.  Liiken  with  Mr.  Hinjmersihnudt. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Mir.s^ll  of  Ohio. 

.Mr.  Brown  of  Michlgas^wilh  Mr.  Hiidxiut. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniels,  Jr.  with  Mr.  Prltch- 


nrd. 


j.wi 


Mr.  Findley  with  Mr.  M^thias  of  California. 
Mr.  Mallary  with  Mr.  R<*. 
Mr.    Young    of   South   raroluiA    with    Mr. 
Steele.  S 


Steele. 

Mr.  Shoup  with  Mr.  Colli 
Mr.  Couable  with  Mr. ' 


tcCloskey. 


Tlie  result  of  the  votf  was  onnounccd 
a.s  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recons^ler  was  laid  on 
the  table.  f 


tenient. 

statement,   .see 
of  Rcpresent- 

entleinan  from 

|1  be  recognized 

entlcman  from 

will  be  rec- 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTiasr  1131.  FUR- 
THER CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS I 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Sfeaker.  pursuant 
to  the  order  cf  the  Ho|se  on  Tluirsday 
of  last  week,  I  call  ui^  the  conference 
report  on  the  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res. 
1131  >  making  further  ciitinuing  appro- 
priations for  tlie  fi.scal  ^ar  ending  June 
30,  197.5,  and  for  other  ^rposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  thatathe  statement  of 
the  managers  be  leacS  in  lieu  of  the 
re))ort.  ' 

The  Clerk  read  the  tile  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlf  re  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  Jentlornan  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objectio 

The  Clerk  read  the  s 

I  For  conference  an 
proceedings  of  the  Hoi 
atives  of  October  3.  19 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)    w 
for  30  minutes  and  the 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederbe|c 
ognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recogilzes  liie  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  30  minute.'; 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Spealer.  in  late  June 
we  adopted  a  continuing! resolution  en- 
abling the  Govei-nment  ta  operate  agen- 
cies and  departments  fori  which  appro- 
priations had  not  been  niade  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  That  c  ntinuing  res- 
olution expired  on  Mondj  v,  September 
30. 

Much  of  the  Governm(  nt  ha.<  been 
rimning  without  any  a  ailability  of 
funds  for  expenditure  on  a  legal  basis 
since  that  time.  The  Laboi  Department, 
the  Department  of  Healti,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Environment  il  Protection 
Agency  and  the  OEO  piograms  have 
been  without  legal  authc  ity  to  incur 
obligations.  This  has  been  the  situation. 

It  is  planned,  as  the  M  ;mbers  know, 
that  on  Friday  the  House  vill  rece&s  for 
1  month.  So,  I  submit  thi  I  we  have  no 
aUeinative  but  to  provide  i  further  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  operation  of 
much  of  the  Governme  it,  involving 
hundreds  of  millions  of  d(  liars.  There- 
fore, the  major  thrust  of  the  measiue 
U-efore  us  today  is   he  need  for  a  further 


continuing  resolution.  We  should  not  be 
wi'iting  new  legislation  in  regard  to  ex- 
traneous subjects. 

In  the  House  and  in  the  other  body 
certain  amendments  were  agreed  to  and 
in  conference  we  did  the  best  we  could 
and  eliminated  some  of  these  legislative 
provisions. 

One  issue  which  concerned  the  con- 
ferees greatly  was  the  subject  of  assist- 
ance to  Turkey.  We  felt  that  if  we  could 
resolve  the  problem  involving  Turkey, 
there  would  be  no  opportimity  for  a 
continuing  resolution  to  be  adopted  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  White  House. 
We  made  certain  concessions  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  in  the  confer- 
ence in  an  effort  to  get  something  that 
the  House  and  Senate  could  live  with 
and  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
ministration. We  agree  that  this  settle- 
ment in  conferer.ee  is  not  exactly  what 
the  House  may  want;  it  is  not  exactly 
what  the  Senate  may  want  and  it  is  not, 
I  r;m  sure.  wJiolly  acceptable  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
But  it  is  my  feeling  that  if  we  can  adopt 
the  conference  rgreement,  we  will  be 
able  to  have  confidence  that  the  bill  will 
be  apiwoved  by  the  President. 

If  we  enact  legislation  that  is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  then  it  would 
appear  that  we  would  have  to  return  to 
session  after  this  week  in  the  event  of  a 
veto.  I  do  know  that  the  President  has 
told  many  of  the  Members  on  both  sides 
of  tlie  aisle  tliat  the  Eagleton  amend- 
ment and  the  Rosenthal  amendment 
were  absolutely  and  wholly  unacceptable 
to  the  administration. 

But  the  question  of  aid  to  Turkey  is 
not  in  the  conference  report.  Although 
there  was  agreement  in  conference,  it 
is  outside  of  the  conference  report  and 
under  the  rules  there  will  be  1  hour  to 
debate  that  matter. 

The  Turkey  amendment  agreed  to  in 
conference  provides  that  if  there  is  a 
Rood-faith  effort  and  the  President  cer- 
tihes  that  a  good-faith  effort  is  in  prog- 
re.ss  toward  the  resolution  of  the  problem 
in  Cyprus  as  between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
then  the  aid  to  Turkey  would  not  have 
to  be  .suspended.  But  I  do  not  see  the 
need  of  exploring  this  issue  at  great 
length  at  this  moment.  There  will  be  am- 
ple opportunity  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  contioversy 
today  in  regard  to  what  is  contained  in 
the  conference  report.  Copies  of  the  re- 
port have  been  printed  in  the  Record  and 
are  available  to  Members  in  the  Chamber 
as  is  the  conference  rejjort  itself.  What 
we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  pass  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  provide  essential 
operating  authority  for  large  and  impor- 
tant segments  of  the  Government  and  not 
wi  ite  a  foreign  aid  bill.  That  is  a  separate 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time  and  hope  tliat  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ceder- 
BERo  would  proceed.  We  can  adopt  the 
conference  report  promptly.  As  I  said, 
the  issue  involving  aid  to  Turkey  is  not  in 
the  conference  report,  and  those  who  vote 
for  the  conference  report  will  not  be  vot- 
ing on  that  is.sue. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Sjjeaker,  we  are  faced  here  today 
with  the  very  practical  problem  and  a 
very  good  example  of  why  we  should  not 
ti-y  to  write  foreign  policy  legislation  on 
a  continuing  resolution. 

Continuing  resolutions,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  such  that  it  is  almost  an  im- 
possibility to  come  to  a  kind  of  agree- 
ment that  is  necessary  on  very  compli- 
cated subjects,  such  as  those  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here  today.  We  pass  continuing 
resolutions  mainly  because  it  has  not 
been  possibly  for  us  to  complete  all  of 
the  appropriation  bills  in  time  and,  as 
a  result,  we  have  to  have  these  continu- 
ing resolutions.  But  to  tiT  to  load  them 
up — and  this  is  what  we  said  when  we 
brought  the  continuing  re.iolution  to  the 
Members  before — leads  only  to  many  dif- 
ficult problems,  and  diflicult  problems  to 
the  Member.'^  theinsches.  because  it  is 
hard  to  understand  all  of  the  details  that 
are  involved  iu  each  of  these  amend- 
ments to  these  continuing  resolutions. 

As  tlie  chairman  of  the  committee 
stated,  not  only  did  we  have  amend- 
ments to  the  continuing  resolution,  but 
the  Senate  had  several  amendments.  The 
conferees  recogni/ed  the  deadlines  we  are 
laced  Willi.  The  first  continuing  resolu- 
tion expired  September  30.  Until  we  pass 
this  resolution  which  extends  tlie  date 
of  the  fli\>t  continuing  resolution,  many 
Government  agencies  will  be  witliout 
spending  authoiity.  We  ?ie  going  to 
come  back  here  in  a  montii.  and  all  of 
the.se  comiilicpted  issues  can  be  taken 
up  m  the  pro!)t>r  order,  on  the  legislative 
bills  where  they  sliould  be. 

That  is  v\lj..it  we  are  asking  to  do  to- 
day, to  approie  the  conference  report, 
the  work  we  have  done.  The  Members 
still  will  h:>ve  plenty  of  time  after  the 
Congress  reconvenes  in  November  to  dis- 
cuss these  issues  and  take  any  votes  they 
wiiiit  on  them,  but  we  are  faced  here 
tjdLV   V  itli  a  very  .serious  deadline. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  major  is.sue 
we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  here  this 
afternoon  in  the  debate  that  will  take 
place  has  to  do  w  ith  aid  to  Turkey,  and 
whether  or  not  aid  should  be  denied  to 
Turkey    because   of   actions    that   were 
taken  in  Cypru.s.  We  went  through  this 
issue  before,  and  so  did  the  other  body. 
As  a  result,  in  the  conference  we  came 
out  with  what  I  think  is  a  suitable  com- 
promise. It  was  a  compromise  agreed 
upon  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
It  was  a  kind  of  comiiromise  that  the 
administration  car.  live  with.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  President  believe 
that  if  we  adopt  this  language,  it  will  be 
helpful  to  them  in  trying  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  in  Cyprus.  After  all.  that  is 
all  we  want.  We  want  to  do  something 
in  that  area  that  will  be  helpful.  If  we 
go  the  way  of  the  Senate  action  or  the 
House  action  before,  then  what  we  have 
is  a  continuing  festering  problem  here 
in  the  Cyprus  area.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers \vho  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
will   take  a  look  at  the  language  that 
was  agreed  upon  in  the  conference,  bc- 
caase  I  believe  it  is  language  that  every- 
one can  live  with. 
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Maybe  I  should  take  the  time  just  to 
compare  what  happened  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  although  I  know 
we  are  going  to  get  into  this  a  little  bit 
later.  In  the  House  version  the  so-called 
Rosenthal  amendment,  adopted  on  the 
House  floor,  said:  "None  of  the  funds 
herein  made  available  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  military  assistance,  or 
for  sales  of  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices— whether  for  cash  or  by  credit,  guar- 
anty, or  any  other  means — to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  until  the  President 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  regarding  mili- 
tary forces  in  Cyprus." 

That  is  what  we  did.  The  Senate 
added  this  to  it,  as  I  understand  it : 

Or  for  the  transportation  of  any  military 
equipment  or  supplies  to  any  country  which 
uses  such  defense  articles  or  services  in 
violation  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  or  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  or 
any  agreement  entered  Into  under  such 
Acts. 

The  conference  came  up  with  a  com- 
promise that  I  think  we  in  the  House 
can  live  with,  and  one  which  I  think 
]3ersonally  is  in  the  best  interests  of  both 
the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  if  we  jire  try- 
ing to  bring  people  together  to'solve  a 
very  difficult  situation. 

The  administration  also  says  they  can 
live  with  it. 

The  first  part  of  the  compromise  is 
language  from  the  Rosenthal  amend- 
ment which  is  still  in  tlie  bill,  and  was 
not  before  the  conference.  It  says: 

None  of  the  funds  herein  made  available 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for  military 
assistance  or  for  sales  of  defense  articles  and 
services,  whether  for  cash  or  by  credit 
guarantee  or  any  other  means. 

The  conference  agreement  would  add: 
Or  for  the  transportation  of  any  military 
equipment  or  supplies  to  the  government 
of  Turkey,  unless  and  until  the  President 
determines  and  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
the  government  of  Turkey  Is  In  compliance 
with  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  or — 

Listen  to  this — 
or  any  agreement  entered  into  under  such 
Acts  by  making  good-faith  efforts  to  reach 
a    negotiated    settlement    with    respect    to 
Cyprus. 

That  is  what  we  want — a  good-faith 
settlement. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
Members  to  get  before  them  a  copy  of 
this  proviso  and  read  it  and  study  it.  It 
is  available  in  the  conference  report. 

It  is  also  available  in  the  Record  of 
October  3,  on  page  33698,  in  the  second 
column.  If  Members  will  study  the  lan- 
guage which  the  conferees  propose,  I  be- 
heve  they  will  find  it  to  be  somewhat  ac- 
ceptable. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Let  me  just  reiterate  this:  We  cannot 
have  a  se;,tlement  in  this  area  unless  we 
have  some  good-faith  efforts  by  both 


parties.  This  is  what  this  is  designed  to 
do. 

If  the  President  finds  that  they  are 
making  good-faith  efforts  to  reach  a 
negotiated  settlement,  then  we  can  deal, 
as  we  are  now,  with  both  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

Here  is  a  situation  which,  as  I  see  it, 
is  a  ve'-y  practical  matter.  If  we  fail  to 
allow  latitude  for  negotiations,  what  in- 
centive Is  there  for  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  either  one  of  the  parties?  Little 
or  none. 

I  personally  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
acceptance  of  this  conference  report  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  Greece  and  of 
Cyprus  because  without  it,  I  believe 
fundamentally  that  we  will  not  get  a 
good-faith  bargaining  in  that  area. 

We  are  faced  with  this  very  practical 
situation.  Tlie  Turks  are  about  40  miles 
away  from  Cyprus;  the  Greeks  are  300 
miles  away  from  Cyprus.  There  are 
roughly  40,000  Turkish  troops  on  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  and  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  Greek  troops  are  there. 

What  incentive,  then,  is  there  for  the 
Turks  to  enter  into  a  good-faith  negotia- 
tion in  this  area  if  we  are  just  going  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  abandon  the 
whole  situation  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned? 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  if  you  look  at 
this  compromise  language — and  I  plead 
with  you  as  the  chairman  did  to  do  so — 
I  believe  that  it  is  something  we  can  live 
with,  and  something  that  will  bring  about 
the  kind  of  negotiations  that  will,  we 
hope,  result  in  a  settlement  in  tliat  area. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
clearly  I  disagree  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  CEDERBERG) .  I  would  Character- 
ize what  happened  in  this  situation  as 
amounting  to  virtually  a  runaway  con- 
ference. The  conferees  did  not  abide  by 
the  vote  of  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  nor,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  substantial  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  other  body. 

There  will  be  adequate  time  to  discuss 
this  during  the  time  of  consideration  of 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  merely  want  to  state  that 
I  find  nothing  objectionable  in  the  con- 
ference report  as  such,  and  my  objections 
relate  only  to  the  amendments  and  mo- 
tions that  followed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote  for 
the  conference  report  and  we  will  hope- 
fully have  an  opportimity  to  discuss  the 
larger  issue  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes). 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Ml*.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, if  I  might. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  first 
vote  which  will  come  will  be  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report.  If  the 
chau-man  of  the  committee  will  yield  to 
a  question,  am  I  correct  that  the  first  vote 
that  w  ill  take  place  w  ill  be  on  the  confer- 
ence report? 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  That  vote  wUl  not 
carry  with  it  the  issue  that  has  been 
raised  here  on  the  fioor  with  respect  to 
aid  to  Turkey? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  subse- 
quent to  that  vote,  I  imderstand  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  Turkish 
aid  proposition.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  would  like  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would  then  support 
a  favorable  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port, which  would  enable  us  to  get  to 
the  question  of  Turkish  aid.  On  that  is- 
sue, I  Intend  to  oppose  the  motion  that 
will  be  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

I  hope  the  House  will  vote  that  motion 
down,  because  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  so-called  compromise  is  nothing  but 
a  subverting  and  an  imdercuttlng  of  the 
position  which  was  adopted  overwhelm- 
ingly by  both  Houses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  motion  is  rejected, 
I  will  support  a  motion  that  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Yorl: 
(Mr.  Rosenthal)  ,  which  I  think  will  im- 
plement the  judgment  made  by  this 
House  by  a  better  than  3-to-l  margin 
and  the  judgment  made  by  the  Senate. 
That  will  be  an  amendment  which  I 
think  is  consistent  with  existing  .Ameri- 
can law  and  which  serves  our  national 
policy. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  wish  to  say  again 
that  I  believe  we  should  have  no  prob- 
lem securing  acceptance  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
there  are  no  controversial  matters  con- 
tained in  it.  Although  of  course  there  is 
the  Turkey  matter  which  is  outside  the 
conference  report. 

In  order  to  obtain  agree.aient  in  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  not  become  logjammed,  the  con- 
ferees did  make  certain  agreements.  It 
was  a  matter  of  give-and-take  on  both 
sides  of  the  Capitol,  between  the  House 
and  Senate.  Within  the  next  couple  of 
months  certainly  there  will  have  to  te 
some  resolve  with  respect  to  the  Issues 
involved  in  foreign  aid;  that  is,  as  to  the 
levels  of  foreign  aid,  and  whether  or  not 
there  will  have  to  be  another  continuing 
resolution.  All  of  these  matters  will  have 
to  be  resolved. 

In  this  conference  report  we  simply 
tried  to  get  some  workable  provision  w ith 
respect  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  CjTrus 
for  a  couple  of  months.  The  conferees 
felt  it  was  incunabent  upon  the  Tmks 
and  Greeks  to  negotiate  in  good  faith.  It 
seems  to  me  that  imder  the  circum- 
stances we  can  settle  this  problem  by 
adopting  the  agreement  of  the  conferees 
and  send  this  matter  to  the  White  House. 
Then  we  could  be  sure  that  the  Congress 
can  recess.  Later  on  in  a  more  timely  way 
the  Congress  can  make  a  final  deter- 
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mination  legarcUnR  all? the  asi>ects  in 


^eluding   aid   to 
to  Greece,  and 

Id  hope  that  we 
fence  report  and 


vol\ing    foreign    aid, 
Turkey,  aid  to  Israel,  aj 
so  forth. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wot 
would  adopt  the  confei 
proceed  to  the  other  matter. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.^Speakcr.  as  we 
vote  on  the  conferencl  report  on  the 
continuing  resolution  tcgiay,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  this  Resolution  makes 
no  provision  for  continued  expenditures 
to  assist  in  the  resettle|nent  of  refugees 
fiom  the  Soviet  Unioii  in  Israel  and 
elsewhere.  This  result*  from  the  fact 
that  the  continuing  resolution  provides 
for  funding  of  prograi*s  at  last  year's 
level  or  at  the  level  l^quested  in  the 
President's  budget,  wh)|;hever  is  lower. 
Since  the  President  re( 
for  Soviet  refugees,  thlj 
gram — initiated  by  the 
through  the  State  Dep! 
ization  Act  in  1972.  197! 
year — is  not  protected  1^ 
before  us.  I 

This  is  to  say  the  le#it  a  curious  re- 
sult, since  it  appears  tlifet  the  Congress 
in  this  resolution  puts  p4)grams  initiated 
by  the  Congress  in  an  ^^ferior  category 
to  programs  requested 

After  I  expressed  C( 
situation  when  the   coi 
tion  first  came  before 
gentleman  from  Louis! 
MAN)  said  that  interim 
program  could  be  takei 
Pi-esident.  using  his  aul 
fer  up  to  $10  million 


Jested  no  funds 
important  pro- 
?ongress  in  1972 
rtment  Author- 
,  and  again  this 
y  the  resolution 


the  President, 
cern  over  this 
inuing  resolu- 
he  House,  the 
ua  (Mr.  Pass- 
unding  for  this 
care  of  by  the 
ority  to  trans- 
f  aid  funds  to 


refugee  programs,  as  irovided  in  the 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
of  1962. 

While  this  is  technic  illy  possible,  I 
am  concerned  that  sufR  lent  funds  will 
not  be  transferred  to  1  eep  the  Soviet 
refugee  aid  program  i  oing,  both  in 
Israel  and  elsewhere. 

I  hope  that  it  will  bi  possible,  soon 
after  the  Congress  retun  s  in  November, 
for  the  necessary  foreigi  assistance  au- 
thorization, State  Depa«ment  author- 
ization, and  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priations bills  to  be  eri  cted.  so  that 
proper  funding  can  con  inue  uninter- 
rupted for  these  Soviet  retu.uee  pro- 
grams. 

How  ever,  if  that  should  srove  not  to  be 
the  case,  and  if  a  furti  er  continuing 
resolution  should  be  requ  red  before  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  Congress, 
then  it  will  be  essential  1  jr  such  Soviet 
refugee  aid  programs  to  \  c  provided  for 
in  that  continuing  resol  ition.  At  that 
ix)int,  the  President's  trai  sfer  authority 
under  the  Migration  and  ftefugee  Assist - 

inadequate  to 
ince  it  cannot 
one  purpose — 


ance  Act  would  clearly  b 

cope  with  the  situation. 

be  wholly  used  up  for  tliii 

tliere  are  competing  den|ands  and  may 

well  be  others. 

I  will  communicate  witli  the  chairman 
of  Ihe  Appropi'iations  Coi  imittee  at  that 
time,  and  also  with  the  c  lairman  of  the 
Foreign    Operations    Sul  committee 
make  sure  that  the  appro  )riate  and  nee 
e.ssary  language  is  inser^d  in  the  con 
tinning  resolution. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  c 
matter  of  the  language  in 
report  calling  for  a  cut  iff  of  military 
aid  and  sales  to  Turkey  ii  iles^;  the  Prcoi 


to 


mment  on  the 
the  conference 


dent  finds  that  the  Government  of  Tiu-- 
key  is  making  good-faith  efforts  to 
achieve  a  settlement  on  Cyprus,  and  of 
the  substitute  language  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal) 
will  propose,  which  requires  a  cutoff 
"until  and  unless  the  President  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of 
Turkey  is  in  compliance  with  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  19G1,  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  and  any  agreement 
entered  Into  imder  such  acts,  and  that 
substantial  progress  toward  agreement 
has  been  made  regarding  military  foi'ces 
in  Cyprus." 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  debate 
and  have  concluded,  not  without  consid- 
erable difficulty,  to  support  the  language 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  This  continu- 
ing resolution  is  not  going  to  be  the  last 
word  on  this  matter.  If  the  more  flex- 
ible language  is  adopted  now,  the  parties 
may  in  the  course  of  the  next  6  to  8  weeks 
be  able  to  make  some  real  progress 
toward  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Cyprus 
problem.  Trie  administration,  noting  the 
clear  sentiment  of  the  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  Tuikey's  misuse  of  American 
equipment,  may  be  able  to  contribute  to 
such  a  result.  If  this  does  not  happen, 
and  if  Turkey  continues  intransigeant, 
then  the  Congress  would  still  be  able  to 
impo.se  a  rigid  cutoff  of  funds  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Although  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  by  Turkey's  use  of  force  in  this 
situation,  I  believe  that  appropriate 
pressure  should  be  brought  upon  the 
Turkish  Govenunent  in  stages,  and  not 
all  at  once  in  a  seemingly  irrevocable 
and  perhaps  doctrinaire  way. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  confei-ence 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  330,  nays  25, 
not  voting  79.  as  follows: 


AbUiior 
AikUibtao 
Alcxauder 
Anrterbon.  111. 
Andrcw.s,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dnk. 
Aiinuii/io 
AreiiciK 
A.slilry 
Aspin 
Badillo 
BfifallK 
Barret  t 
BoiuiLat 
Berf^hiiid 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Biuf'ham 
Blatiillc 
BoUdkI 
Boll  ill!'. 
Boweu 
Bindemns 


I  Roll  No.  5721 

YEAS— 330 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomliekl 
Brotznian 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
Bioyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Biireener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mas!<. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burion,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
B.vron 
Cair.p 

Carney.  Ohio 
Ca.-.ej ,  Tex. 


Cederbcrg 
Chamberlain 
ChappcU 
Chisholin 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DouH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collir.-,.  m. 
Conte 
Conn an 
Cotter 
Couqhliti 
Cronlii 
Culver 
Daniel.  D:iu 
Danielson 
DiiVis.  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Ditvi.s.  Wis. 
de  la  Gar/a 


Delaney 

Jordan 

Ro<lino 

Dellenback 

Karth 

Roe 

Dellums 

Kazen 

Rogers 

Denholni 

Kemp 

Roncallo.  N.Y, 

Dennis 

KillE 

Rooncy,  Pa. 

Dent 

Kluf/ynskt 

Rose 

Derwinski 

Kujjkcudaii 

Rosenthal 

Devine 

Kyros 

Rostenkovv.'-ki 

Dickinson 

Landrum 

Roiish 

Diugell 

Latta 

Roytaal 

Donohup 

Lcegelt 

Ruth 

Downing 

Lehman 

Ryan 

Drinan 

Lent 

St  Germain 

Dulskl 

Litton 

Sandman 

Duncan 

Long.  La. 

Sarasln 

du  Pont 

Long.  Md. 

Sarbanes 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lott 

Satterfield 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  McClory 

Scherle 

Eilberg 

McCollister 

Schneebell 

Etlcnboru 

McCorniaik 

Sohroeder 

Esch 

McDade 

Scbelius 

Eshlenian 

McEwen 

Selberlint? 

Evan.s,  Colo. 

McFall 

Shipley 

Evlns.  Teiu.. 

McKay 

Shriver 

Fascell 

McKinncy 

Slsk 

Fish 

McSpadden 

Skubitz 

Fii-her 

Macdonnld 

Slack 

Flood 

Madden 

Smith,  Iowa 

Flowers 

Madigan 

Smith,  N.V. 

Flynt 

Mahon 

Spence 

Folev 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Staggers 

Ford 

Martin,  N.C. 

Stanton, 

For.s.v  the 

Matsunaga 

J.  William 

Fountain 

Mnyne 

Stanton. 

Eraser 

MazzoU 

James  V. 

Frelinghu\  sen 

Meeds 

Stark 

Vteiv.'.el 

Melcher 

Sloed 

Frey 

Metcalfe 

Stei'.;er,  Arl/. 

Froehlich 

Mezviu.sk  \' 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Fulton 

Michel 

Stokes 

Fiiqi\a 

Milford 

Stration 

Gnydos 

Miller 

Stubblefield 

Gettys 

Minl.<.h 

Stuckey 

Gibbons 

MllUc 

Studds 

Gilnian 

MUchell.  Md. 

Symington 

Ginn 

Mizell 

Talcolt 

Goldwater 

Moakley 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Gonzalez 

MoUohan 

Thompson.  N.J 

CK)odiinB 

Moorhead. 

Thomson,  Wib. 

Gray 

Caiif. 

Thone 

Green.  Ore;'. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Thornton 

Green,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Treen 

Griffiths 

Moshcr 

Udall 

Orover 

Moss 

Van  Deerlin 

Gvibscr 

Murphy.  111. 

Vander  Jagt 

Glide 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Vander  Veen 

Guiiter 

Martha 

Vanik 

G'.iyor 

Myers 

Veysey 

Haley 

Natcher 

Vigorito 

Hamilton 

Nedzl 

Waggonner 

Hanley 

Nichols 

Waldie 

Hanrahan 

Nix 

Walsh 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Obey 

Wampler 

Hansen,  Wa^h. 

O'Brien 

Ware 

Harrington 

ONeill 

Whalen 

Harsha 

Owens 

White 

Hastings 

Parrls 

Whltten 

Hawkins 

Passm.TU 

Williams 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Patnian 

Wilson,  Bob 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Patten 

Wilson, 

Heinz 

Perkins 

Charles  H, 

Helsto.-iki 

Pettis 

Calif. 

Hendor.son 

Peyser 

Wilson. 

Hicks 

Pickle 

Charles.  Tex. 

Hillis 

Pike 

Wuin 

Hogan 

Price.  III. 

Wright 

Holifield 

Price.  Tex. 

Wyatt 

HoU 

Quie 

Wylle 

Horion 

Quillen 

Wyman 

Ruber 

Railsback 

Yates 

Huuijate 

Kanda'l 

Yatron 

Hulchiufoii 

Ran  gel 

Young.  Al.-'ska 

Irhord 

Rees 

Younj;.  Fla. 

Jarnian 

Resula 

Young.  Ga. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Reus.s 

Young,  111. 

John.son.  Pa. 

Hiet;le 

Young.  Tex. 

Jones.  Ala. 

RinaUlo 

Ziiblocki 

Jones.  N.C. 

Robinsor.  Va. 

Ziou 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Robison.  N.V. 
NAYS— 25 

Atirus 

Collins.  Tev. 

Liiiidyrebe 

Anderson. 

ConlRU 

Ranck 

Calif. 

Crane 

Roiisselot 

A=ih  brook 

Cross 

Shuster 

Baker 

Holt/iiina 

Traxler 

Buuman 

Kastenmcirr 

Woltr 

Buard 

Ketrhum 

Wydier 

Biajfe-i 

Koch 

Zwnoh 

Ci  juicy 

Lagoii-.arsino 

NOT  VOTING- 

-79 

.^'I;',nls 

Blackburn 

Burke.  Calif. 

Arcnor 

Boggs 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Arin.-.tron3 

Bra  SCO 

Carter 

Bell 

BrOMn.  Mich. 

Claw.-on,  Del 
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Cohen 
Conable 
Conyers 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 
D'ggs 
Dorn 
Eckhardt 
Findley 
Giaimo 
Grasso 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanna 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hinshaw 
Hosmer 
Howard 
HuUnut 
Hunt 
Johnson.  Colo. 


Jones,  Okla. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCloskey 

Mallary 

Mann 

Maraziti 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

MUls 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Nelsen 

O'Hara 

Pepper 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Pritchard 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Roberts 


Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Snyder 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Tiernan 

To  well,  Nev. 

Ullman 

V.'hitehurst 

WidnaJl 

Wiggins 

Young,  S.C. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs : 

Mr,  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Reid. 

Mrs.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  with  Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Have  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Del  Clawoon. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mrs  Burke  of  California  w-ith  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Preyer  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Manii  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr  Luken. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  wUh  Mr.  Hammer- 
sciimidt. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr  Blackburn. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Jlr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Hr.ut. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  1  larazui  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California  with  Mr.  Ron- 
callo of  New  York. 

Mr.  McCloskey  with  Mr.  Young  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Widnall  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Shoup  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Pritchard  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Steelman  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Whitchurst  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reccn.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  On  page  2.  line 
9.  strike  out:  "to  the  Government  of  Ttirkey 
until  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  substantial  progress  toward  agreement 
has  been  made  regarding  military  forces  in 
Cvprus"  and  Insert  "or  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  military  equipment  or  supplies 
to  any  cotnitry  which  uses  such  defense  arti- 
cles or  services  in  violation  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  or  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  or  any  agreement  entered 
into  under  such  Acts." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    M.'iHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  out  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  "or  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  military  equipment  or  supplies 
to  the  Government  of  Turkey  unless  and 
until  the  President  determines  and  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  the  Government  of 
Turkey  is  in  compliance  with  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  or  any  agreement  entered  into  un- 
der such  Acts  by  making  good  faith  efforts 
to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement  with  respect 
t<i  Cyprus." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederbero  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
.iust  like  to  say  a  word  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
Irom  New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  controversy 
about  the  situation  in  Cyprus  involving 
Greece  and  Turkey  the  powerful  U.S. 
Government  is  trying  to  be  helpful  in 
regard  to  a  verj-  serious  situation. 

The  provision  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  expresses  our  concern 
over  the  situation  in  Cyprus  and  reflects, 
I  believe,  the  intent  of  Congress.  We  are 
ccnceiTied  about  the  Cyprus  situation 


branch,  who  will  represent  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses? 

Let  us  talk  a  little  bit  about  what  that 
accomplished.  The  amendment  that  was 
adopted  by  the  conferees  permit  the 
President  to  continue  the  illegal  mili- 
tar>'  assistance  to  Turkey  if  the  Presi- 
dent certifier  that  Turkey  is  making  in 
good  faith  efforts  to  resolve  the  difficul- 
ties. The  President,  in  my  opinion,  is 
willing  to  certify  that  today  so  that  he 
can  continue  the  mihtary  assistance  to 
Turkey.  That  action  will  allow  no  op- 
portunity for  the  principals  to  begin 
negotiations  toward  a  resolution  of  the 
situation  in  Cyprus. 

The  amendment  that  was  adopted  by 
this  House  on  September  24,  by  a  vote 
of  307  to  90  said  that  the  President  could 
renew  military  assistance  if  he  certified 
that  substantial  progress  toward  agree- 
ment has  been  made  regarding  militaiT 
forces  in  C\prus.  That  would  require 
Greece.  Turkey,  and  Cyprus  to  begin 
some  forward  movement  toward  dis- 
position of  military  forces  on  Cyprus, 
which  is  in  fact  the  stumbling  block  to 
negotiations.  Until  there  is  some  move- 
ment by  Turkey — and  obviously  it  is  not 
going  to  come  voluntarily  as  we  have 
seen  after  2':  months  of  instability — 
until  there  is  some  dispersal  of  those 
forces,  no  meaningful  negotiations  will 
take  place. 

If  anyone  tries  to  assert  here  on  the 
fioor  this  aft€rnoon  that  meaningful  ne- 


and  the  thi-ea 
Ivliddle  East. 


and  the  general  Middle  East  situation,  gotiations  are  contemplated  or  are  taking 
of  general  war  in  ihe>  place,  lie  is  misinformed.  The  amend- 
ment agreed  to  by  the  conferees  wo-jld 
permit  the  President  unilaterally,  with- 
out any  participation  by  the  parties,  to 
certify  that  the  Turks  are  making  some 
good  faith  effort.  It  is  a  meaningless  re- 
quirement but  a  dangerous  one.  It  does 
violence  to  the  will  of  the  other  body 
and  o:  this  House,  and  the  conferees 
V  ere  way  beyond  the  jmisdiction  that 
the>-  are  permitted. 

The  situation  in  Cyprus  is  deva.stating 
today.  There  are  200.000  refugees.  The 
Turks  have  300  American  tanks  occupy- 
ing 70  percent  of  the  agricultural  land. 
The  economy  is  in  disarray.  The  island 
is  a  total  chaos,  and  we  are  to  this  day 
contributing  to  that  situation  by  permit- 
ting American  military  assistance  to 
keep  ficwing  into  tltat  area.  Until  this 
Congress  and  this  Government  stops 
that,  no  improvement  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
chairman's  motion.  I  also  include,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses,  a  letter  I  sent  last  week  to  Sena- 
tor Eagleton  concerning  our  respective 
amendments: 

September  30.  1974. 
Hon.  Thoxas  r.  Eagleton. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  happy  to  respond  to 
the  requests  I  have  received  for  clarification 
of  my  intention  in  oflering  my  amendment 
t<3  k"j.  Res.  1131  under  which  military  as- 
sistance to  Turkey  would  be  suspended  until 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
substantia!  progress  toward  agreement  has 
been  made  regarding  military  forces  in 
Cyprus. 

It;  proposing  this  amendment.  I  was  cer- 
tainly aware  that  other  provisions  of  law. 
specifically.  Sec.  505  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  Chapter  I.  Sec.  4  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  require  the  cessation 
of  military  assistance  when  that  assistance 
has  been  used  for  other  than  detensive  pur- 


Under  this  conference  agreement 
Turkey  i.";  requiied  to  make  good  faith 
attempts  to  reach  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  respect  to  Cyprus.  It  puts 
Turkey  on  notice  that  the  United  States 
is  concerned  and  that  military  aid  will 
be  terminated  if  the  President  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  these  settlement  efforts. 

There  v>ill  be  those  who  w ill  say,  well, 
no  effort  is  being  made.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept this  charge  and  I  shall  presently 
have  more  to  say  about  the  issues  be- 
lor  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal I . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  put- 
ting this  in  the  kindest  light  I  know  of. 
I  V.  ant  to  report  to  this  body  that  in  my 
.iudgment  the  conferees  have  done  a  seri- 
ous dissert  ice  not  only  to  this  House,  but 
to  both  Houses.  I  had  always  thought 
that  conferences  were  intended  to  re- 
solve problems,  not  create  them. 

With  overwhelming  majorities — in  the 
Hotise  by  a  vote  of  307  to  90  and  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  57  to  20 — both  Houses 
voted  for  their  respective  amendments 
covering  the  area  we  have  under  con- 
sideration. They  v.ould  be  denied  proper 
representation  by  the  actions  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

I  am  sure  all  the  Members  agree  that 
the  conferees'  job  and  responsibility  is 
to  represent  the  views  of  their  respective 
Houses,  but  in  this  case  the  conferees 
took  language  not  only  unrelated  to  that 
adopted  by  this  House  and  the  other 
body,  but  language  which  came  directly 
from  the  executive  branch.  'What  we  are 
left  with  is  the  perplexing  question  that 
if    conferees    represent    the    executive 
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poses.  It  was  not  the  iiite  it  ion  of  my  amend- 
nifnt  to  pbrogate  these  general  provisions 
lu  low,  which  I  regard  s  fully  binding  on 
'he  executive  branch  hi  t  rather  to  Impose 
a  further  and  specific 
i»ven  when  the  Presidenttame  Into  conform- 
r.nce  with  these  existing;  )rovislon.s  of  law  by 
Mispendinp  aid  to  Turl.<  ,'  tliat  he  could  not 
reitnnc  aid  to  that  cou  try  even  if  he  wu.-i 
convinced  ihnt  Turkey  v,  luld  not  use  further 
r.'d  lor  other  than  dcffi  sive  purposes  v.ith- 
r>ut  further  evidence  (  iid  ccrtiflfjntion  t.> 
Confrre.-s)  that  the  prin<  pals  In  the  Cypru'^ 
dli.pute  had  actnaUy  m(  :ie  progress  townril 
an  iipvtement  on  mllib  ry  forces  on  tha' 
Poland. 

The  reason  for  this  ti  ditionnl  snfogutirU 
i=.  tVat  while  tlie  suspens;  >u  of  'iid  under  the 
provisions  cited  Is  and  m  ist  be  ba-.cd  on  the 
pa.t  misuse  of  U.S.  aid  u  ider  our  law,  these 
provLslons  allow,  under  so  le  circumstances,  a 
waiver  by  the  President  f  these  provisions. 
Under  my  amendment,  i  idlng  the  prohibi- 
tion on  aid  to  Turkey  w 
actions  by  the  pi-incip.ils; 
I.e.  substantial  progre^st 
ment  on  military  forces 


agreement,    aid    to   Tin 


uld  require  /iititri- 
nvolved  on  Cyprus 
toward  an  agrce- 
lere.  Without  audi 
i^li    aimed    forces. 


which  dominate  tlie  Indf  )eudent  coratry  to 
Cyprus  today,  even  afle  a  period  of  sus- 
pension (or  use  of  the 
thorityl ,  would  serve  to  prevent.  In  my  judg 
ment,  the  maintenance;  of  conditions  con- 
ducivj  to  an  equitable  ai;  1  speedy  negotiated 
settlement  on  C\prus. 

In  addition,  a•^  I  am  ; 
the  restriction  in\po?ed 
to  H.J.  Res.  1131  i<  a  re^ 
of  appropriat?d  funds 
resolution   pending   the 
authorization  and  approjJ'lations  •eglslatlon. 
It  Is  my  understandini?.    )ased  en  n  discus 
sion  with  the  House  legiS  ariv.-  counsel,  thn 
during  a  period  when  a  cc  uinuing  resolution 


u-e  you  hre  aware, 
y  my  amfnoiueat 
riction  on  tlie  use 
ider  a  continuing 
lassase   of   normi:! 


proviflts  funding,  th.it  tht 


(lu  this  case,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Ac;  and 


authcrization  acts 


Act)   continue  to 
er  tlie  coiUiui:ing 
resolution  is   ir. 


pfikei'.  I  ri.se  thi.^ 
language  that  Is 
gentleman  from 


the  Foreign  Military  Sal 
apply  to  funds  \ued  uit 
resolution  as  long  as  th 
eSect 

I  hope  that  this  letter %iakes  clear  my  tn- 
tetitions  in  o.T.-ring  my  Jtmeudmeut 
Sincerely, 

B^^.  j.Miix  ^  RosENTini , 
Chairman,  Subco,   iUtce  on  Europe. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  M  •.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  geml|man  fioni  Dela- 
ware <Mr.  Du  Pont 

Mr.  m  PONT.  Mr.  S 
afternoon  to  oppoi^e  thi 
being  .sugge.sted  by  th« 
Texa.=5.  I  do  .so  not  becii  i.«e  of  anv  pique 
not  because  the  agreeirint  that  ha.s  been 
reached  Is  different  frAn  \^liat  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nev.  Yorklnd  I  proposed  in 
the  beginning;  but  b^  rause  there  arc 
some  very  sub.stantiul  (  la'.vback.s  to  the 
language  as  written. 

Tliere  are  basically  tli  ee  cliangcs  (hat 
have  been  made,  and  I  I  link  all  of  them 
have  been  bad.  One  of  tl  em  is  technical- 
ly an  error,  and  I  do  nc ;  know  how  an.\ 
Mtir.ber  of  tlie  House  cJuld  vote  for  the 
laugud^e  t)ecause  of  thi    technicality. 

Let  ni?  just  read  wl  it  the  language 
propo.'^ed  by  the  confe  ence  committee 
.savs>:  That  no  aid  will  le  re.-imied  "un- 
less and  imtil  the  Pier.  Sent  certifier,  to 
the  Congreos  that  the  Government  of 
Turkey  is  in  complianc  ;  with  the  For- 
fign  As-istra-.ce  Atl  of  1:  Gl"— now  listen 
to  thi.s  last  language—'-  >.v  mal:lng  good 
faith  efforts." 


Th?  Foreign  Astistunci 
not  say  anytliing  abou 


toit.s  It  is  impcssible  to   »e  in  compliance 


Act  01  1961  doe.s 
good  faith  ef- 


with  it  by  making  a  good  faith  effort.  It 
is  kind  of  like  being  pregnant,  you  are 
or  you  are  not  In  compliance.  It  Is  as 
simple  as  that,  and  efforts— good  faith  or 
otherwise — to  the  contrary  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

I  would  say  that  that  is  a  serious  nii.^- 
take  in  the  lai\gi:ape  that  has  been 
adopted,  and  in  the  sub.Tritute  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  tMr.  Rosenthal),  that  "by" 
is  chrngcd  to  the  word  "and."  nnrt  thnt 
would  correct  this  problem. 

Second,  I  believe  the  language  adopted 
L.,  the  conference  makes  the  situation 
more  difficult  for  the  administration,  be- 
cause our  original  language  talked  in 
termn  of  an  agreement  "regarding  mili- 
tary forces  in  Cyprus."  Now  that  has  been 
changed  to  read  good  faith  efforts  to 
reach  a  "negotiated  settlement  with  re- 
.'iJcct  to  Cyprus." 

That  Is  very  different  than  "regarding 
militaiy  forces."  In  other  words,  the  lan- 
guage the  conference  wants  us  to  adopt 
!.•>  of  much  wider  scope.  One  has  to  satis- 
fy Archbishop  Makarios,  one  has  to  sat- 
isfy the  Greeks,  the  Turks,  the  terror- 
ists' organizations,  the  refugee  organiza- 
tions, and  perhaps  others.  I  think  that  is 
making  It  too  difficult  a  standard. 

The  third  point:  Our  language  origi- 
nally talked  about  ".substantial  progress." 
and  that  has  been  replaced  by  "good  faith 
efforts,"  and  good  faith  efforts,  I  think, 
are  too  low  a  standard  to  talk  about  when 
we  are  talking  about  a  clear  violation  oi 
tlie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  was  ap- 
proved by  this  Congier^:^  some  years  ago. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  :\Ir,  Speaker,  \\ili 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Yes.  I  >Icld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  T]>e  gentleman 
says  "s'abstantial  progress."  No  one 
Iqjovis  in  a  negotiation  situation  how  one 
can  measure  "substantial  progress." 
Sometimes  we  do  not  make  any  progress 
in  matters  and  we  are  negotiating  In  good 
faith,  and  all  of  a  sudden  one  not  only 
makes  .substantial  progress  but  one 
makes  immediate  progre.ss. 

How  does  one  know  if  he  has  tnadc 
substantial  progre.ss  until  there  is  an 
tigrce.nent? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Lloth  sets  of  language 
call  for  certification  by  the  President.  1: 
is  much  easier  for  the  President  to  say. 
"Well,  the  Turks  are  negotiating  in  good 
faith."  You  can  negotiate  in  good  faith 
for  years  and  still  not  make  substantial 
progress. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Yes,  I  yield  tc  tlie  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  One  can  negotiate 
for  year.-,  and  still  make  sub.stantlal 
progrcos.  We  ha\e  been  doiiig  that  with 
many  countries  throughout  the  world. 
We  arc  still  nesotiatinn  prd  wo  hope  wc 
are  making  substantial  progress. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  We  i.ope  v.e  are,  but  tiie 
fart  is  if  we  simply  pave  the  way  wiili 
good  Intentions,  v.e  arc  not  getting  any- 
where. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  do  not  follow  aiR'-. 
reasoning  -ji  all.  So  fur  i-.s  being  ii^.  com- 
pliance or  not  being  in  complia'.ce.  I  ad- 
mit v.e  ha\e  r  dilfcrc-nt  pioblcm  htrc  on 
both  sici?.s. 


I  did  not  see  any  resolutions  there  at 
that  time  for  substantial  progress  or  good 
faith.  I  do  not  know,  maybe  the  gentle- 
man introduced  some  in  this  situation 
and  I  did  not  see  any. 

Mr.  DU  PONT,  No,  the  gentleman  did 
not. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Tlie  same  kind  of 
compliance  was  involved,  v.ould  the  gen- 
tleman agree? 

Mr.  DU  PCNT.  There  is  a  very  different 
.standard  when  oi»e  talks  about  "substan- 
tial progress"  a,s  opposed  to  "good  inten- 
tions," and  that  is  basically  the  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  DEm«3.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  t'.ie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mf.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  genllcman 
fio-n  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  We  are  discusi;ing  a  vciv 
in'.pcrtant  matter  here  this  afternoon, 
with  some  of  the  most  senior  Member.s 
of  tlie  House  on  the  floor,  and  the  House 
does  not  even  bother  to  listen  to  anything 
an;,  bjdy  tays.  The  Hou^e  has  been  callca 
to  order  iix  times,  at  least,  this  after- 
roon. 

I  want  to  a.sk  the  gentleman,  does  he 
Hunk  this  is  the  way,  in  this  performance 
licre  this  afternoon,  to  run  the  foreign 
policy  of  tl'.e  United  States?  Does  l-o 
think  this  body  ought  to  decide  these 
problems  here  this  afienioon  that  the 
administration  is  tiding  to  deal  v  ith.  arid 
if  so.  on  v.hat  basis? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Delanare  has  c>:pircd. 

Mr.  CEDERBEf:G.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  rddilional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
linm  Dc-lawoi". 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  .iu.a  want  to  reply  to 
t;ie  statemcMit  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  and  say  that  when  the  day 
tome.s  that  the  Congr.:ss  of  the  United 
States  sits,  and  talks,  and  docs  nothing; 
when  an  act  that  we  passc-d,  the  ForeifMi 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  is  clearly  beinsi 
violated,  tiien  I  think  the  Congress  is  in 
a  very  sorry  state. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  I  yield  3 
ir.inutps  to  the  genilemon  from  Indiana 
'Mi'.  Brademas  '. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opi)Osition  to  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Maho.n  >  and  will 
expect  shortly  to  support  the  amend-nein 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Nev. 
York  tMr.  Rosenthal*. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  take  thi.s  posiiicn  for 
t!:rce  reasons.  The  first  is  that  il  we  al- 
low the  language  on  the  Turkish  aid  cut- 
cfT  in  the  conference  report  to  continue, 
we  are  endorsing  a  uolaticn  of  the  la'A-. 
The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  expressly 
pro\ide  that  if  any  recipient  nation  uses 
American-suppli?d  weapons  for  aggres- 
sive purposes,  tiiat  nation  immediately 
becomes  ineligible  for  fuitlior  Unitei 
States  assistance. 

American-supplied  tanks,  guns.  ship.-, 
.nnd  airplanes  liave  been  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Turkey  to  wound,  bomb,  and 
murder  helpless  civilians  on  tl-.e  Inland 
of  C.vpnis. 

Such  action  is  illegal  £.nd  for  Ua  to  re- 
fii  c  to  halt  U.S.  military  aid  to  Turkey  is 
simply  to  say  that  we  in  the  Congress  of 
th"  United  States,  after  1  long  .vear  of 
Watcrpaie  .Tnd  the  defiance  of  tlie  ru'e 
oi  I-.;u.  do  not  bclii-'.c  in  cl)e\iii£;  the  law . 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  examined  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  with  care 
and  nowhere  in  it  do  I  find  that  even  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  is  permitted 
to  disobey  the  law-,  even  when  he  finds 
it  to  his  own  convenience  to  do  so. 

Let  me  explain  the  second  reason  I 
oppose  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  and  will  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
Ircm  New  York  iMr.  Rosenthal). 

What  the  conference  committee  has 
done  on  this  continuing  resolution  is  to 
abandon  the  clearly  expressed  position 
of  a  majority  of  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  both  the  House  and  the 
other  body. 

In  the  other  body,  the  vote  to  halt  U.S. 
military  aid  to  nations,  like  Turkey,  that 
violate  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  .iunior 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Senator  Eaclj- 
TON.  was  57  to  20. 

In  the  House,  the  vote  on  the  Rosen- 
thal-du  Pont  amenament  to  cut  off  U.S. 
military  aid  to  Turkey  was  307  to  90. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  obvious  that,  in 
terms  of  the  self-respect  of  this  body,  the 
House  ought  to  go  on  record  as  insisting 
that  a  position  adopted  so  overwhelming 
by  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  .•-.hould  be  sustained? 

The  third  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  oppose  the  Mahon  amendment  and 
support  the  Rosenthal  amendment,  sub- 
sequently to  be  offered,  is  that  such  a 
position  is  the  one  that  makes  sense  in 
terms  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Look  at  the  disastrous  results  so  far 
of  American  policy  in  the  Cyprus  situa- 
tion. Greece  has  been  compelled  to  with- 
draw its  military  forces  from  NATO  as 
the  price  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Government  of  Greece.  U.S.  policy 
has  thereby  contributed  to  a  weakening 
of  NATO  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

Second,  we  have  seen  the  helpless 
people  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus  suffer  in 
many  ways.  There  are  now,  in  a  nation 
of  less  than  700,000  people,  some  200.000 
refugees.  If  that  percentage  of  the 
American  population  were  to  be  left 
homeless  with  winter  coming,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  would  be  70  million 
refugees  in  the  United  States.  This  com- 
parison tells  you  something  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  wrong  which  the  illegal  use 
of  American  weapons  by  Turkish  mili- 
tai-j-  forces,  a  use  acquiesced  in  by  our 
own  Department  of  State,  has  brought 
to  the  people  of  this  basically  peasant 
country,  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  result  of  the 
folly  of  U.S.  policy  on  Cyprus  is  to  en- 
danger the  first  civilian  government  in 
7  years  in  Greece,  after  long  years 
of  rule  by  military  juntas,  juntas  sup- 
poited  by  the  present  Secretary  of  State. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
port to  the  House  on  a  conversation  I 
\>  as  privileged  to  have  last  Friday  with 
oar  distinguished  former  Speaket.  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  Speaker 
McCormack,  at  his  initiative,  specifically 
authorized  me  to  say  during  the  debate 
today  that  he  strongly  supports  the  pro- 
posal to  be  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  York   (Mr.  Rosenthal)    and 


that  he  opposes  the  language  in  the  con- 
ference report.  ♦ 

Speaker  McCormack  said,  "You  can 
quote  me  as  saying  the  following:" 

If  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  with  my 
knowledge  of  the  many  decades,  indeed,  gen- 
erations of  friendship  between  the  people  of 
Greece  and  our  country;  knowing,  as  I  know, 
how  the  courageous  people  of  Greece  were 
fighting  on  our  side  during  World  War  II 
and  how  they  held  'Dack  the  Nazis;  and 
knowing,  too,  that  we  cannot  disown  our 
friends;  and  knowing  of  the  long  friendship 
between  the  people  of  Greece  and  the  people 
of  America.  I  would  support.  John,  the  posi- 
tion you  are  taking  on  tliis  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  over- 
whelmingly vote  down  the  motion  of  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  Mr.  Mahon,  and 
then,  with  an  equally  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan vote,  agree  to  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Rosenthal  > . 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  debate  this  thing 
for  a  long  time. 

As  I  tried  to  say  earlier,  what  we  have 
before  us  here  today  is  a  continuing  reso- 
lution, and  I  still  maintain  that  this  is 
not  the  place  to  write  foreign  policy. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  'Mr.  du  Pont)  asked  why  the 
Congress  should  take  so  long.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Congress  should  take  so 
long.  The  gentleman  is  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  should  handle 
this  matter  as  part  of  its  regular  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  gentleman  is  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  this  matter  of  the 
authorization  has  been  there  for  months. 
If  we  would  have  had  an  authorization, 
we  could  probably  have  had  a  foreign  aid 
appropriation,  and  some  action  could 
have  been  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  here  before,  we 
are  in  the  closing  days  before  going  into 
recess,  and  we  can  come  back  in  Novem- 
ber and  we  can  take  up  all  these  issues. 
This  is  no  time  to  be  confronted  with  a 
complicated  problem  like  this.  A  compli- 
cated problem  like  this  should  not  be 
considered  in  a  continuing  resolution. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas",  refers  to  the 
former  Speaker.  Let  me  give  the  Mem- 
bers the  thoughts  of  the  current  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  is  imme- 
diately involved  and  who  has  a  responsi- 
bility in  this  area.  He  supports  the  legis- 
lation that  we  are  about  to  vote  on,  the 
jpgislation  that  was  agreed  to  in  the  con- 
ference. 

He  supports  it  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  is  convinced  that  if  we  are  going 
to  get  a  settlement  there,  it  is  going  to 
require  an  understanding  on  the  part  of 
all  parties,  the  Turks,  the  Greeks,  and 
ourselves,  as  we  try  to  get  them  togeth- 
er to  work  out  a  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  issue  of  whctlier 
or  not  nations  are  in  violation  of  the  so- 
called  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
I  submit  to  the  Members  that  there  can 
be  plenty  of  examples  over  the  past  years 
since  1961  where  nations  have  probably 
not  been  in  direct  compliance  with  this 


law.  But  I  have  not  heard  many  other 
Members  make  any  remarks  regarding 
that  aspect. 

I  would  suggest  that  on  both  sides  in 
the  Middle  East  conflict  people  were 
probably  in  conflict  with  or  in  violation 
of  this  very  act  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  referred  to.  I  did  not  hear 
any  Member  come  in  with  a  resolution 
cutting  off  aid  for  Israel,  cutting  off  aid 
for  Egypt,  or  cutting  off  aid  for  Jordan 
or  some  of  the  other  countries  that  were 
involved  there. 

I  think  It  would  have  been  unwise  to 
do  that  then,  and  I  think  it  is  unwise  to 
do  so  at  'this  time. 

We  will  have  time  when  we  come  back 
in  November  to  take  up  this  very  vital 
and  important  issue,  and  to  give  it  the 
consideration  it  deserves  on  the  appro- 
priate legislation. 

Who  knows,  the  negotiations  may 
come  along  well  enough  so  that  we  may 
not  need  to  be  worried  about  the  prob- 
lem we  are  so  concerned  about  now. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  could  describe  to  me 
what  the  '  good-faith  '  efforts  would  be. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  A  good-faith  effort 
would  be.  I  suppose,  both  sides  sitting 
down  and  trying  to  work  out  something 
that  is  agreeable  to  both  sides,  just  as 
in  any  other  negotiation. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  willing  to  continue  aid 
if  both  sides  sat  down  and  kept  talking; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  No.  If  they  aie 
talking  in  good  faith,  yes,  hoping  to  bring 
about  a  solution. 

The  gentleman  would  be  willing,  I  sup- 
pose, to  proceed  under  what  they  c^-U 
"substantial  progress."  How  do  we 
measure  substantial  progress?  That  is 
some  of  the  same  kind  of  semantics  we 
are  dealing  with  here. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  say 
"substantial  progress"  would  be  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  the  troops  and  some 
very  definite  move  that  might  be  made. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  determine  what  "good  faith"  could 
be. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  more  difficult  tc  de- 
termine what  "good  faith"  is  than  it 
is  to  determine  what  "substantial  pro- 
gress" is. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  she  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  iMs.  Abzugi. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the 
motion  and  I  will  support  the  Rosenthal 
amendment.  It  is  outrageous  that  the 
conferees  have  seen  fit  to  water  down 
the  language  regarding  aid  to  Turkey, 
after  the  strong  vote  in  both  Houses  to 
cut  off  .<^uch  aid  until  there  is  an  end  to 
the  conflict  in  Cyprus. 

It  is  illegal,  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  to  continue  military  aid 
to  ai:y  country  using  that  aid  for  offen- 
sive purposes.  Turkey  has  not  denied 
that  Fhe  ir.vaded  Cyprus  using  our  weap- 
ons, and  continues  to  maintain  territory 
taken  from  Greek  Cypriots.  To  comply 
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v.itU  our  own  law,  we  jfust  end  this  coa- 
linuing  violation. 

Some  Members  pidfess  fear  that  a 
stronger  stand  will  up;  et  Dr.  Kissmger's 
"delicate  negotiations' 
Perhaps  we  should  be 


cate  and  a  lot  more  fo:  thright.  Even  the 
President  has  warned  that  all  military 
aid  to  Turlcey  and  to  <  heece  will  be  cut 
off  if  the  two  coiu^trit  s  go  to  war.  It  Is 
in  the  best  uiterests  ol 
turn  to  their  original  ti  i 
draw   tlieir  troops.  Dr. 


that  he  does  not  have  :  he  support  of  the 


American  people  and 
continuin;^   aid   to   Tii 
know  it  too.  Tlierefore 
much  credence  in  his 
case. 

Lei  us  say  vliat  we 
what  we  say.  I  suppor 
Vihich  would  firmly  cut 
dred  thousand  refugee; 
onstration  of  om*  supifort  for 
turn  to  their  homes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Steaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlt^ian  lioia  Mary 
land  cMr.  S.\rbanes  ' . 

Mr.   BIAGGI.   Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yij'ld  to  the  sentle 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  u^d  was  given  per 
niis.jion     to     re\ise 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Sfceaker.  I  ri~e  ui 
oppc>>  ition  to  the  niotio  i  and  insist  that 
the  language  of  the  Houi  e-passcd  amend 
ments  cutting  off  aid  t  a  Turkey  be  in- 
cluded in  the  confereu-e  report  to  the 
continuing  appropriat  ons  resolution. 
Unless  the  House  sustai  is  its  earlier  ac- 
tion in  voting  to  cut  of  all  aid  to  Tur- 
key we  run  the  grave  ri  bk  of  prolonging 
the  terrible  crisis  on  Cyi:  rus. 

Last  week.  Loth  the  Hou^e  and  the 
Senate  pas.sed.  by  con\  i  icing  majorities, 
ainendments  to  this  rest  lution  which  ex- 
plicitly provided  for  a  t(  tal  cutoff  of  aid 
to  Turkey  as  a  result  of  her  aggressions 
against  the  island  of  Cyr*u.s.  SiJeclfically. 
Tui  key  was  found  to  bq  in  violation  ol 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Adt  which  prohib- 
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with  the  Turks, 
a  little  less  deU- 


the  Tiuks  to  re- 
rritory  and  wiih- 
Kissinger  knows 


the  Congress  in 
key.  Tlie  Turks 
tiiey  cainiot  put 
j^surances  in  any 

mean,  and  mean 
the  amendment 

3ff  aid.  Two  hun- 
await  this  dem- 
their  re- 


5  peaker.   v.  ill   the 


f  nd     extend     hi 


.S.  military  aid. 
liiandate  by  the 


listened  to  the 
administration, 
at  the  Congress 


its  tlie  aggre^isive  use  of  I 
Yet.  despite  this  clear 
Congress,  the  esteemed  iiembers  of  the 
conference  committee  cfiose  to  ignore 
tlie:'e  votes  and  instead 
desperate  voices  of  the 
who  expressed  disbelief  tl 
would  try  to  dictate  for(  ign  policy  to  a 
seeniingly  omnipotent  Kenry  Kissinger. 
The  same  Kissinger  v.ho.remained  silent 
as  the  Turks  mvaded  Ciarus.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  conference  corimittee  has  re- 
ported out  a  watered  dovn  version  of  our 
earlier  amendments  w  lich  In  reality 
amount  to  no  more  th£  n  a  verbal  slap 
on  tlie  wrist  against  Tur  :ey. 

What  both  the  commi  tee  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  ignorini  is  the  fact  that 
Congress  took  action  tc  cut  off  aid  to 
Turkey  only  after  10  wi  eks  of  inaction 
by  both  the  administrati  m  and  tl;e  Sec- 
retary of  Slate  to  the  c -isis  on  Cypru^. 
nie  Nation  and  the  w  arid  have  w  it- 
ne.^sed  with  horror  and  <  isbelief  the  ac- 
tions of  Turkey  in  Cyprus  first  her  illejial 
invasion  of  Cyprus  and  lier  ruthless  oc- 


cupation of  tile  country  a 


id  iier  pcdijlc 


Tlie  House  and  Senate  in  passing  tlieir 
respective  aid  cutoff  amendments  were 
luiequivocably  demonstrating  then-  de- 
sire to  see  this  conflict  brought  to  an  end 
and  peace  restored  to  Cypitis.  Many  of 
mj-  colleagues  apparently  believed  tliat  in 
the  absence  of  direction  from  the  ad- 
ministi-ation.  a  complete  cutoff  of  aid  to 
Turkey  represented  the  only  vehicle  we 
have  tc  convince  the  Turks  to  abandon 
their  policies  on  Cyprus. 

We  did  not  then,  nor  sUoukl  we  now. 
fear  to  take  strong  actions  to  deal  witli 
Tmkeys  wanton  di'iregard  for  the  con- 
cept of  international  law  and  rights  of 
liuinraiity.  Turkey  continues  to  demon- 
strate lier  total  hostility  as  an  ally,  and 
stands  in  \iolation  of  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
pas.sed  by  Consrcss — the  Foreign  .^s-iFt- 
ance  Act. 

These  pa*t  2  months  liave  repicsentcd 
a  sorry  chapter  in  the  annals  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  We  have  allov  ed  an  impro- 
voked  and  illegal  invasion  by  a  nation 
using  our  military  aid  to  go  unnoticed. 
We  have  alienated  millions  of  loyal 
Greek  Americaas  who  have  become  un- 
derstandably embittered  by  the  seeming 
betrayal  of  tliis  Nation  to  then-  plight 
and  the  plight  of  the  Greek  Cypriot 
people. 

Needlo.-s  to  suy,  we  cannot  afford  a 
continuation  of  our  present  policies  with 
respect  to  Cyprus.  We  in  the  Congress 
mii'^t  maintain  our  determination  and 
vii,'ilance  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  Cyprus 
as  well  as  to  the  full  adherence  of  eveiy 
nation  to  the  concept  of  international 
law.  It  is  a  challenge  which  only  we  seem 
to  want  to  respond  to.  yet  without  p.i"=- 
sage  of  this  amendment  today,  we  will 
have  failed  to  meet  thi-.  challenge.  To- 
days vote  is  critical,  to  the  future  of 
C>'pn.is,  to  the  future  of  Greek -Ameri- 
can friendship,  and  to  the  futm-e  of  in- 
ternational law  and  justice.  I  urge  your 
support  today. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  thoie  is  a  very  fundamental  ques- 
tion that  must  be  decided  this  afternoon, 
and  that  Ls  whether  the  House  is  going 
to  insist  tliat  the  law  be  complied  with 
and  be  followed.  That  is  the  fundamental 
inoblem  that  is  before  ils. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  For- 
einn  Assistance  Act  and  the  Foreign  Mih- 
tary  Sales  Act,  when  they  were  develoiied 
by  this  body  and  by  the  other  body  and 
signed  into  law,  included  certain  pro- 
visions as  to  how  American  military  aid 
was  to  be  used.  In  the  wisdom  of  the 
Congress — and  it  was  wisdom — we  did 
not  at  that  time  give  a  blank  check  to 
any  country  with  respect  to  the  uses  that 
could  be  made  of  such  armaments.  Other 
comitiies  are  not  entitled  to  those  arm- 
aments from  the  United  States  as  a  mat- 
ter of  riglit:  they  are  given  in  order  to 
ser'.c  certain  important  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  renuires.  among  other  things,  that  a 
country  receiving  aid  conforms  to  the 
piu'poses  and  principles  of  the  Charter  ot 
the  United  Nations. 

Second,  that  such  defense  articles  will 
be  utilized  by  such  coiuilry  fur  the  main- 
leiiance  of  its  own  defensive  strength,  or 
ihe  <iefcn';!vt'  strength  of  the  free  world. 


The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  sets  out 
the  pm-poscs  for  which  militarj'  sales  by 
the  United  States  are  authorized  as 
follows : 

Defense  articles  and  defen-e  services  slinll 
be  soid  by  the  tTnlted  States  Govc-ininent 
under  this  Act  to  friendly  countries  solelv 
for  internal  security,  for  legitimate  telf  de- 
fense, to  permit  the  recipient  country  to  par- 
ticiple te  in  regional  or  collective  arrange- 
ments or  measures  consistent  w  ith  ilie  Cliar- 
ler  of  the  United  Nation.-,,  or  otherwise  lo 
pernut  tlie  recipient  country  to  participate 
In  collecti'.e  measures  requested  by  X)\c 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining or  restoring  International  peace  and 
security,  or  for  the  purpr-se  of  enabling  for- 
cipn  mUitary  forces  In  less  developed  friend- 
ly countries  lo  construct  public  worlds  and 
to  engage  in  other  activities  helpful  to  the 
economic  and  social  dcM-lopment  of  such 
friendly  countries. 

Those  are  the  objectives  ir.  the  legisla- 
tion. Those  are  the  purposes  for  which 
the  aid  Ls  to  be  given,  and  they  are 
worthy  objectives. 

Those  purposes  clearly  have  bec!i 
violated  in  this  instance. 

Tlie  so-called  compromise  wliich  the 
conferees  have  returned  to  the  House  i> 
far  less  than  tliis  House  adopted,  far  less 
than  the  Senate  adopted.  It  really  is  an 
undercutting  of  the  provisions  adopted 
overwhelmingly  by  both  Houses. 

The  language  brought  back  to  the 
House  by  the  conferees  provides  that 
Turkey  will  be  in  compliance  with  the 
Forc'gn  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act.  or  any  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  such  acts  by 
making  good  faith  effoits  to  reach  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  It  in  effect  seeks  to 
rewrite  that  basic  legislation  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  various  requirements  con- 
tained therein  the  negotiation  language 
as  th.e  only  condition  to  be  met.  I  sub- 
mit to  this  House  that  this  effort  to  .sub- 
stitute this  sole  condition  is  not  comply- 
ing with  the  law.  Ls  this  body  to  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  sanctioning  those  vio- 
lation- 01  Inw  which  have  already  take", 
place. 

The  Sr-rretary  of  State,  n.i  matter  how 
skillful  is  not  entitled  to  take  the  laws 
of  tliis  countiT  into  his  ov  n  hands  and 
1  o  do  V.  ith  them  as  he  will. 

Tills  House  today  is  being  usked  a  very 
irniioitant  question,  and  that  is  whether 
ir  intends  to  uphold  tlie  law.  to  insi:t 
upon  compliance  with  the  legislation 
:n--?viously  adopted. 

Clearly  with  a  question  that  funda- 
mental we  must  consider  it  here  and  now 
vhoii  tl:c  opportunity  to  raise  it  i.-^ 
bf>fore  U.S. 

Tlie  administration  has  withdi-awn 
from  floor  consideration  in  the  other 
body  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  and 
apparently  intends  to  let  that  entire 
lirogram  le.-t  upon  tlic  continuing  reso- 
lution 

The  tiiiie  to  ait  is  now, 

I  hope  tlie  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Majioni  will 
be  defeated,  and  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  New  York  'Mr.  Rosenth.al' 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne.v 
Jer.s'v  'Mr.  FRELiNGHuysEN'. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
t'.ic  i;ennenian  from  Maryland  ju^t  said 
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that  what  we  have  at  stake  here  is  in- 
sistence on  compliance  with  the  law.  I 
think  we  can  easily  exaggerate  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem.  In  no  case  is  anyone 
suggesting  language  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  anyone  to  disregard  the  law 
or  make  it  possible  for  the  President  to 
avoid  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

What  we  are  suggesting  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  language  passed  by  tlie  House. 

The  language  passed  by  the  House  did 
not  say  that  there  must  be  compliance 
witli  existing  law — of  course  there  must 
be.  All  that  is  involved  is  a  change  from 
the  words  "that  until  the  President  cer- 
tifies to  Congress  that  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  agreement  has  been  made 
regarding  military  forces  on  Cyprus,"  to 
a  provision  that  says  that  "the  President 
is  to  certify  that  the  GoVkjrnment  of  Tur- 
key is  making  good-faith  efforts  to  reach 
a  negotiated  settlement." 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  says 
there  is  a  significant  difference  because 
the  language  which  he  supports  refers 
only  to  withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops 
from  Cyprus,  whereas  the  conference 
committee  refers  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

My  answer  to  that  charge  is  that  it 
would  be  far  easier  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  proviso  as  originally  passed  by 
the  House  than  it  would  be  if  there  were 
reference  to  the  necessity  for  good-faith 
efforts  to  reach  a  settlement.  All  that  the 
Government  of  Turkey  would  have  to  do 
to  be  in  compliance  with  the  Rosen- 
thal language  would  be  to  make  a  with- 
drawal of  troops.  There  would  be  no  re- 
quirement for  a  good-faith  effort.  There 
is  no  requirement  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment at  all. 

I  might  say  that  tlie  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affaii"s  tlie  day  after  the 
vote  in  the  House  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected the  Rosenthal-duPont  ap- 
proach by  a  vote  of  18  to  10,  and  adopted 
an  approach  almost  identical  to  the  lan- 
guage advocated  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  should  get  too  ex- 
cited about  the  alleged  abandonment  of 
the  position  of  the  House.  All  that  is  be- 
ing suggested  Is  that  there  must  be  a 
reasonable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government. 

The  necessity  of  good  faith  efforts  by 
Turkey  was  not  even  discussed  when  the 
House  debated  this.  Furthermore,  in 
order  to  get  substantial  progress  toward 
agreement,  there  might  have  to  be  con- 
cessions made  by  the  Government  of 
Greece  as  well  as  the  Government  of 
Turkey.  In  committee  we  felt  that  it  was 
desirable  to  aim  our  language,  such  as 
it  is,  only  at  Tui-key,  and  require  that 
they  make  good-faith  efforts  to  reach  a 
settlement,  not  simply  to  withdraw  their 
troops. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  of  today  is  the  Government  of 


Turkey  making  good-faith  efforts  to 
reach  a  negotiated  settlement? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  am  not  the  Secretary 
of  State,  nor  is  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York,  and  I  would  think  that  the  only 
place  where  such  a  question  could  be  an- 
swered is  within  the  executive  branch.  I 
felt  misgivings  about  having  this  kind  of 
language,  affecting  our  foreign  policy, 
included  in  the  continuing  resolution.  It 
is  only  being  discussed  here  because  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
failed  to  act  on  a  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Would  the  gentle- 
man answer  my  question. 

As  of  tonight  is  the  Government  of 
Turkey  making  good-faith  efforts  to 
reach  a  negotiated  settlement? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Why  does  the 
gentleman  ask  such  a  ridiculous  ques- 
tion? I  do  not  have  any  access  to  highly 
classified  information.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  he  might  do  me  the  courtesy 
of  letting  me  finish  my  sentence,  since 
he  seeks  to  talk  on  ray  time. 

I  will  say  that  I  think  it  obvious  that 
the  Government  of  Turkey,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece,  and  the  Government  of 
Cyprus  all  would  like  to  get  a  settlement. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  to  make  that  possible.  We 
should  encourage  the  participants  to  seek 
a  negotiated  settlement.  We  should  not 
simply  be  aiming  at  one  aspect — the 
withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops  from  the 
Island  of  Cypi-us.  Even  if  that  occurs, 
that  is  not  going  to  lead  to  a  settlement 
in  itself,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  would  repeat  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members  the  action 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, again,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
might  not  have  been  listening,  what  ac- 
tion the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
took. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  day  after  the 
vote  in  the  House  on  tiiis  language,  ap- 
proved an  amendment  which  says  that 
aid  shall  be  suspended  until  the  Presi- 
dent determines  and  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  of  Turkey  is 
making  a  sub.stantial  good-faith  effort  to 
achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  with  re- 
spect to  Cyprus.  The  vote  was  18  to  10. 

I  might  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenth.sl)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  (Mr.  du  Pont) 
voted  in  opposition  to  this  language,  but 
they  were  in  a  minority  in  the  committee, 
where  presimiably  we  are  worried  and 
concerned  about  the  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations of  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  v.iil  also  say  to  the  gen- 


tleman that  I  think  he  is  completeli'  cor- 
rect, that  the  Rosenthal  amendment  has 
no  place  whatsoever  in  this  particular 
conference  report. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Kyroe). 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Rosenthal  amend- 
ment. As  an  original  sponsor  of  the  res- 
olution cutting  off  aid  to  Turkey,  I  v.as 
pleased  to  cast  my  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment the  first  time  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  New  York  and  Dela- 
ware offered  it.  Today,  I  am  even  a  more 
ardent  proponent,  and  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  full  House  of  Representatives 
again.  For  several  months  now,  we  have 
patiently  waited  for  diplomatic  action 
to  restore  stability  an<l  peace  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  I.Tediterranean — an 
area  of  great  strategic  value  to  us.  Our 
waiting  has  brought  little  results,  and 
our  own  U.S.  policy  has  failed  because 
we  are  still  underwriting  today  the  hos- 
tile invasion  and  occupation  of  Cyprus  by 
a  well-armed  Turkish  army — an  army  we 
all  know  is  fully  equipped  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  against  our  most  funda- 
mental national  interests  to  have  two 
NATO  allies  in  open  conflict  with  eacli 
other.  Also,  it  is  crucial  to  our  security 
that  our  6th  Fleet  be  permitted  free  ac- 
cess to  the  lifelines  in  this  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Rosenthal 
amendment  is  key  to  this  goal.  In  addi- 
tion, the  past  record  of  events  has  dem- 
onstrated clearly  that  only  a  cut  off  of 
arms  to  Turkey  will  yield  a  concrete 
agreement.  We  must  approve  tliis 
amendment  to  give  the  State  Department 
our  unmistakable  message  that  they 
must  push  for  better  negotiations  with 
the  parties  involved — but  not  at  gun- 
point. Only  after  our  vast  shipment  of 
arms  and  weapons  has  ended  will  real 
negotiations  begin.  The  vote  we  take  now 
will  assist  in  bringing  the  parties  to  the 
conference  table,  the  continued  flow  of 
arms  will  not  accomplish  this.  I  urp.e 
once  more  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  tMr.  Dennis'. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  may  be  something  more 
fundamental  involved  here  even  than 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  rather 
general  language  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  and  something  v.liich  is 
broader  than  the  question  prcssnted  ^y 
the  Cj'prus  problem. 

That  is  the  question  of  the  proper  crn- 
stitutional  framework  of,  and  the  cor- 
rect conduct  cf  this  Government.  This  is 
a  matter  which  recurs  here  in  this  House 
quite  frequently  and  which  gives  me 
concern.  We  have  a  constitutional  frame- 
work in  this  country,  a  framework  cf 
our  own  Government,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  and  complicated  de- 
partment, is  a  department  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  it  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
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tion   of   the   President    of   l^ie   United 
States,  basically. 

We  have  our  proper  shait  here,  of 
coui-se,  but  we  cannot  basically  run  this 
Government  by  trying  to  second  guess 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Department  of  the 
Government  every  time  that  cjepartment 
deals  with  a  popular  political  issue.  We 
have  tiled  it  time  and  time  agjain.  When 
v.e  get  exercised  about  this  group  or  that 
group  in  this  country,  a  gr^up  which 
seems  to  have  some  political ;attraction 
for  one  reason  or  another,  we  iet  up  here 
and  orate  about  foreign  affaii-s.  and  we 
do  this  particularly  on  api  ropriation 
bills  where  there  is  no  time  f^-  adequate 
debate  and  which  properly  ha le  nothing 
to  do  with  such  fundamental  questions. 
It  is  not  just  about  Cyprus  I  hat  we  do 
this.  We  do  it  with  respect  to  Southeast 
Asia,  and  Israel,  and  foreign  trade,  and 
all  over  the  lot.  I  would  feel  this  way, 
believe  me,  if  we  were  under  a  Demo- 
cratic admini.stration.  I  thiuk  v.e  ousht 
to  give  some  concern  to  th^  constitu- 
tioni'l  symmetry  and  to  tiie  pit^per  func- 
tioniner  of  our  own  Governmeiit.  and  I  do 
not  think  we  can  run  this  G  )vernment 
in  this  way. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fnm  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Passman). 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  if  we  can- 
not tnist  the  President  of  tie  United 
States,  who  can  we  trust? 

The  President  indicates  thqt  he  can- 
not hve  with  the  Rcsenthal  arfiendment. 
Let  us  be  realistic  about  thi^  situation 
and  see  just  where  it  may  leap  us.  This 
measure  is  a  continuing  resol  ition  cov- 
ering appropriations  and  not  a  foreign 
policy  bill.  We  must  consider  *vhat  may 
confront  us.  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  we  should  adopt  the  Rosenthal 
amendment,  in  all  probability  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  forced  to  veto  the  bill.  If  aid 
is  cut  off  from  Turkey,  we  ihust  take 
into  account  that  Turkey  coulH  pull  out 
of  NATO,  which  could  be  veiy  serious, 
but  that  takes  on  added  imp(  itance  In 
view  of  the  recent  action  of  Gi  eece  with 
regard  to  NATO.  Witli  Tu  key  and 
Greece  out  of  NATO,  the  Sov  et  Union 
would  have  a  free  hand  in  that  area  and 
in  the  Middle  East. 

The  possibility  of  the  Unit  d  States 
being  able  to  participate  effe(  lively  in 
negotiations  on  Cyprus  would  probably 
be  negated  by  terminating  aid  t  >  Turkey. 
I  might  point  out  that  progres  is  being 
made  in  those  negotiations. 

Some  of  the  Members  in  tl  is  House 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  President 
and  some  with  the  Secretaryjof  State 
concerning    this   Turkey   situakion   and 


those  Members  should  get  up 


nid  indi- 


cate that  progress  is  being  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  remember  this,  f  we  take 
this  action,  in  all  probability  ^e  would 
lose  our  influence  with  Turke^  regard- 
ing the  control  of  illegal  heroin  coming 
into  the  United  States.  The  Uni  ed  States 
could  also  lose  overflight  rights  and  war- 
time basing  rights  in  Turkey. 

Wiiy  sliould  Turkey  be  single  d  out  for 
action  of  this  type  when  Gree:;e  al-^o  is 
involved  in  the  same  situation?  I  know 
sometimes  we  let  our  emotion ;  lead  us 
astray.  I  also  have  some  Greeks  in  my 
di;.trict  and  they  are  v.onderfil  friends 
ot  mine  and  I  do  not  want  to   ce  their 


friendship,  but  we  must  be  realistic  and 
we  must  tiTJst  our  President.  After  all, 
he  does  have  the  responsibility  to  con- 
duct foreign  affairs. 

With  the  tolerance  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  Members,  let  me  read  slowly 
the  provision  the  committee  brought  back 
from  conference.  If  we  trust  the  Presi- 
dent, every  person  in  this  House  should 
vote  for  the  amendment  we  adopted  in 
conference. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Srr.  3.  None  of  the  funds  herein  ninde 
available  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
nilUt.Try  assistance,  or  for  .sales  of  defense 
articles  and  services  (whether  for  cash  or  by 
credit,  guaranty,  or  any  other  means)  or  for 
t!ie  IruMsportalion  of  any  military  equipment 
or  sllpplie^  to  the  Government  of  Turkey 
xinles^  and  until  the  President  determlne.s 
and  ctTtifles  to  tlie  Congress  that  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  Turkey  is  in  compliance  with  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1901,  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.  or  any  agreement  entered 
into  under  sucli  Acts  by  making  good  faitli 
efforts  to  reach  a  iiegotiated  seiUenient  with 
r2spcct  to  Cyprus. 

Why  cannot  we  accept  this  proposi- 
tion? We  will  be  coming  back  in  a  few 
weeks  from  the  congressional  recess  and 
we  can  consider  this  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proper  measures.  Maybe 
there  will  be  a  different  atmosphere  and 
we  can  legislate  then  without  fear  of  los- 
iiig  votes  back  home. 

I  think  we  have  a  provision  we  can 
live  with,  both  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats.  I  think  we  have  something 
that  the  President  can  live  with  and 
something  that  will  bring  about  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  sittiation  in  Cy- 
prus. I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  very  serious 
matter  before  us.  Turkey  has  a  common 
border  with  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  1,000 
miles  or  more.  Turkey  is  a  very  strong 
military  country  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean area.  We  need  the  friendship  of 
the  people  of  Ttukey  and  of  the  people 
of  Greece  and  of  the  whole  Mediter- 
ranean area.  We  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  caase  Turkey  to 
withdraw  from  NATO.  Such  action  would 
be  very  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  Greece,  Turkey,  Israel,  and  the  entire 
eastern  Mediterranean  area  and  to  the 
security  of  Western  Europe.  The  eastern 
Mediterranean  could  become  more  or  less 
a  Soviet  lake. 

So  it  behooves  us  to  use  some  degree 
of  discretion  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 

Now,  we  talk  about  the  Rosenthal 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  when 
this  continuing  resolution  was  before  the 
House.  It  was  adopted  by  the  vote  of 
307  to  90;  but  in  my  judgment  if  we  had 
voted  on  the  language  of  the  conference 
agreement  at  tl«it  time,  instead  of  the 
Rosenthal  ameiTdnimt,  it  would  have 
been  passed  by  ab(rfht  Mie  same  number 
of  votes.  In  other  words\  the  Members  of 
the  Hou.se  felt  that  it  wiis  their  duty  to 
show  to  the  people  of  this  country,  in- 
cluding Greek  Americans,  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  vvoiid  that  we  were  concerned 
about  tlie  situation  in  the  Greek-Turkey- 
Cypnis  area.  We  did  not  vote  necessarily 
lor  every  word  in  tlie  Rosenthal  amend- 
ment. Wliat  we  in  substance  did  was  vote 
to  e.Kpress  oui-  concern  and  let  Turkey 
know  atid  let  Greece  know  and  let  the 


people  in  Cyprus  know  of  the  concern 
of  the  United  States.  That  was  our  ob- 
jective. Tliat  is  the  reason  for  the  vote 
in  my  opinion. 

Today,  as  reported  by  the  Conference 
Committee,  we  are  voting  on  the  Rosen- 
thal amendment  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion which  was  discussed  with  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  executive 
blanch.  It  was  their  feeling  that  they 
could  somehow  make  do  with  this  in 
their  effort  to  help  resolve  the  problem 
in  Cyprus.  One  of  the  most  important 
friends  that  Greece  has,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  the  United  States.  The  only 
way,  except  for  the  use  of  mihtary  force, 
the  only  major  way  we  have  to  be  helpful 
to  Greece  is  through  our  effort  to  influ- 
ence Turkey. 

If  we  can  stay  on  talking  terms  with 
tlie  Government  of  Turkey  and  use  our 
good  offices  to  help  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment that  would  enable  the  people  of 
Turkey  to  work  with  the  people  of  Greece 
in  settling  the  issue  in  Cyprus,  then  we 
have  done  a  great  favor — we  have  done  a 
great  favor  indeed  for  Greece.  That,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  way  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  try  to  help  the  Greeks,  but  if  we 
slap  Turkey  in  the  face,  our  influence 
Willi  Turkey  will  be  seriously  damaged. 
How  can  we  help  the  people  of  Greece? 
By  persuading  the  Tmks  that  they  ought 
to  make  a  fair  settlement  of  the  issues. 
It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure for  a  few  weeks,  we  could  afford  to 
pass  and  approve  the  amendment  wliich 
has  been  brought  back  in  technical  dis- 
agreement, let  this  matter  go  to  the 
White  House  for  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  go  home  with  confidence  that 
we  have  done  about  the  best  that  could 
be  done  imder  the  circumstances. 

If  we  want  to  get  this  matter  involved 
in  a  situation  which  could  result  in  a  veto 
by  the  Pi-esident  then  we  can  fail  to  adopt 
the  Conference  Committee  amendment. 
The  White  House  has  said  it  can  and 
will  endeavor  to  live  with  the  Conference 
agreement.  Why  not  live  with  this  for  a 
few  weeks  and  then,  when  we  return 
after  the  election,  we  can  work  our  will 
through  the  Foreign  Aid  Authorization 
Bill  which  will  have  language  in  it,  no 
doubt,  dealing  with  this  issue,  and  we 
may  also  have  a  final  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  would  like  to  hope  that  the  House 
will  express  its  will  by  a  vote  in  favor  of 
the  position  as  settled  in  the  conference 
between  the  House  and  Senate. 

Therein,  we  show  our  concern;  we  put 
Turkey  on  notice;  we  let  the  country 
know  that  we  are  concerned  about  the 
matter  and  we  give  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President  and  those  who  negoti- 
ate an  opportunity  to  work  with  Turkey 
rather  than  destroy  the  effort  of  our 
country  to  work  with  the  Turkish  people. 

Therefore.  I  would  plead  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  again  vote  to 
show  our  concern;  to  again  extend  the 
warning  to  Turkey  that  this  matter  must 
be  resolved  in  good  faith;  and  vote  for 
this  amendment  and  give  negotiators  an 
opportunity  to  work  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon). 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  nays  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  the 
absent  Members. 

P.\RLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  to 
vote  on  the  previous  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  imderstood 
that  the  previous  question  was  ordered 
without  objection. 

The  Chair  put  the  question  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and 
then  declared  that  the  nays  had  it.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  objected 
to  the  motion  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  Chair  believes 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  that  a  roll- 
call  is  ordered,  and  that  Members  will 
record  their  vote  by  electronic  device. 

PARLI.*MENT.*RY     INQUIRY 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiiT. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
s  1 9.  tc  i  t 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  Chair  entertain  a  imanimous-con- 
scnt  request  to  vacate  that  voice  vote  if 
someone  made  that  request? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  while  in  the  well,  moved  the 
previous  question.  Tlie  Chair  said, 
"V.'^ithout  objection,  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  ordered." 

Then,  the  Chair  put  the  question  on 
the  motion.  There  is  a  rollcall  on  th"? 
board.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will 
vote  "yea";  those  opposed,  will  vote 
"nay." 

PARIlAMrNTARY    TNQT'IFY 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fuilher 
parliamentai-j'  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  those 
who  wLsh  to  adopt  the  motion  made  by 
me,  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  with  respert  to  Greece  and 
Turkey;  if  they  wish  to  approve  the  con- 
ference report  with  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter, they  would  vote  "yea."  If  they  wish 
to  support  Mr.  Rosenthal,  they  would 
vote  "no"? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  pending 
is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Those  in  favor  of  it  will  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Is  this  vote  on  the 
previous  question? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  vote  is  on  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  69,  nays  291, 
not  voting  74,  as  follows; 


Anderson.  111. 
Arends 
Bit.ster 
BTnt:ham 


[Roll  No.  5731 

YEAS — 69 
Bowen 
Bray 
Breaux 
Broomfield 


Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo. 
Ccclerbcrf! 
Chamberlain 


Collier 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 

Dennis 

Dulskl 

Erienbcm 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Goodllng 

Green.  Greg. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hamilton 

Hastings 

Ichord 

King 

Lott 

McEwen 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

.\lcxander 

Anderson, 

calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
.\ndrews. 

N.  Dak. 
.Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bannion 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bcrglaud 
Bevill 
Bincpl 
Bla'nik 

BORPS 

Boland 
Bolin.f; 
Braderaas 
Breckinridge 
Brinklcy 
Brooks 
Brotzmaa 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhill.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burtcn.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
E  -  ron 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins.  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel  son 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Deianey 
Dcilenback 
DfUums 
Denholm 
Dent 

D-^rwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Doiiohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Durcan 
du  Font 


McPall 

Madigan 

Mabon 

M&rtln,  Nebr. 

Mel  Cher 

Michel 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Passman 

Pickle 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

Robison,  N.y. 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Schneebell 

Sebelitis 

Shrivcr 

Shuster 

Skubitz 
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Edwards,  Ala. 

Fdwards,  Calif, 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fi.sh 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynl 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsy  the 

Fra>:er 

Frenztl 

rrey 

Froehllch 

Pulton 

Fiiqua 

Gaydos 

fiPttys 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Ginn 

Gcldwoter 

Gonralez 

Gray 

Giecn.  Pr. 

Gios-: 

Grovtr 

G\iae 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Kanley 

Hanraban 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hcrsha 

Hi-wkins 

Kechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hf  Isioskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Hog  an 

Iloliliekl 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Honon 

Howard 

Huber 

Hunpate 

Hutchinson 

JarmE.n 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

.Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Krzen 

Komp 

Ketchum 

Kluczvnskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Loggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Mcciory 


Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Thornton 

Treen 

Veysey 

Ware 

White 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Young,  Fla. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


McColUster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonaid 

Madden 

Mann 

Martin,  N.C. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Waz70U 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

MfciVinsky 

Mil  ford 

Mnler 

Mmlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

M!:'Cll 

Moaklcy 

Mollohan 

Mccrhead, 

CL.lif. 
li'ocriiead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphv,  El. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Natchcr 
Nedx.l 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obe- 
O'Brien 
OHara 
ONeiil 
Owens 
Parris 
Pat  man 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pet  i  is 
Pevscr 
Pike 

Price.  III. 
Oiiillfn 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rccs 
Uegula 

U<U!-S 

Riegle 

ninaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

i^odiuo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Rovbal 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Ppndman 

Sarasin 

Harbanes 

Salterfleld 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 


Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Siu<ids 
Sullivan 
Taicott 


Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Traxler 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waidie 

Walsh 

Wampler 


Whaien 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Ga. 

Young,  111. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zion 
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Adsms 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Brasco 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Clawson.  Del 

Cohen 

Couable 

Conyers 

Daniel,  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 

Diggs 

Dorn 

Eckhardt 

Finriley 

Ciiaimo 

Grasso 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 


H:.nna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hays 

Hibert 

Hinshaw 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Johnson.  Cclo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McCloskey 

Mallary 

Marazitl 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Ma  this,  Ca. 

Mills 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Nelsen 

Pepper 

Voace 

Fodell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 


Prli  chard 

Ranck 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roy 

Runnels 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Snyder 

Steele 

Sfeelman 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Symms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague 

Tiernan 

Towel!.  Nev. 

Ullman 

Whiteburst 

Wldnall 

Young,  S.C 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Cleik  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hol)e;t  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Do:ninick  V.  Danleli  with  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt. 

XJr.  Sikei  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

Mr.  -Stratton  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Min.?haU  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Matbis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Yoik  wif.i  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Con;\ble. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Ullman  v.  ith  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Pepper  w^th  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Preyer  v.  ith  Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Hanua  with  Mr,  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Grasso  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 
•      Mr.  Mills  v.ith  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Shoup  with  Mr.  Marpzitl. 

Mr.  Steele  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mr.  Snyder  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Symms  with  Mr.  Muchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Pritciiard. 

Mr.  Whiteburst  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Towell  of  Nevada. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
rs  above  recorded. 

MOTION    OFFERED   BY    M8    HOSFNTHAL 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Rosenthal  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  3  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment  a.s  follow.s:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter   proposed   to   be   Inserted   by   Senate 
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nmei;dment   mmibered  3.  Inscr 
xng:  "or  for  the  traurfpcriation 
tary  equipment  or  supplies  to 
and  unless  the  Pre.^ldent  certifle 
ItvQss  that  the  Governnieut  of 
cuinphance  with  the  Foreign  A 
oi  1901,  the  Foreign  Military  S 
nnv  agreement  entered  iiiio  un 
and  tliat  substantia!  progress 
ment  has  been  made  regarding 
111  Cyprus." 


tlie  follow- 
of  any  mili- 
rurkey  until 

to  the  Con- 
furkey  Is  in 
sistance  Act 
lei  Act.  and 

r  such  Acts, 
ward  agi'ee- 

ilitary  force 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gent  pinan  liom 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Spe  iker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguis  led  gentle- 
innn  trom  Delaware  (Mr.  ov  Pont>, 
pending  which  I  yield  niyscll  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be  br  et.  because 
we  hiive  been  up  and  down  t nis  hill  not 
only  this  afternoon,  but  pre  iou.sly,  but 
I  think  it  is  obli-satory  on  mq  that  I  say 
a  lew  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendinent  puts 
back  essentially  the  same  lat  guage  that 
the  House  passed  by  a  previot  is  vote,  and 
also  adopts  a  part  of  the  conferees' 
language. 

In  essence,  in  jjiupose  it  docs  exactly 
what  the  House  previously  wanted,  and 
I  think  in  that  sense  needs  %\o  further 
explanation 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  merclj-  wait  to  coia- 
nient  briefly,  if  I  niighl.  on  tHe  substan- 
tive ia.^ue. 

As  all  of  the  Membcis  kno\|-.  as  I  said 
earlier  in  debate.  I  spent  3  day  ■.  in  Athens 
and  3  days  in  Ankara  less  thi  n  1  month 
ago.  I  talked  with  senior  offic  als  of  both 
governments.  My  conclusion  \  as  that  no 
negotiations  could  start  until '  Turkey  and 
Greece  both  under.-^tood  that  U.S.  mili- 
taiy  equipmeiit  would  cease  b;ing  an  in- 
.surmountable  obstacle  to  m  gotiations. 
Both  coimtries  want  to  ncgoLiate;  both 
must  negotiate  but  Greece  cf  nnot  enter 
into  negotiations  as  long  as  il  faces,  and 
as  long  as  the  Greek  Cypriot  :ommunity 
faces,  overwhelming  Turk:  =;h  armed 
might  on  the  island  of  Cypru  >.  Only  the 
United  States  can  slop  the  continued 
How  of  equipment  which  so  d  srupts  the 
political  equilibrium  as  to  renter  negoti- 
ations impossible.  j 

To  those  who  want  to  insuuD  that  the 
United  States  not  bectome  invplved  fur- 
ther in  the  Cyprus  dispute,  et  me  say 
that  the  best  assurance  would Ibe  for  the 
military  aid  flow  to  Turkey  tp  stop.  As 
long  as  our  aid  continues,  oieece  can- 
not negotiate.  No  country  coiid  negoti- 
ate in  these  circumstances.        I 

My  amendment  restates  the^ouse  po- 
sitioi\  taken  on  September  24.  ijl  reaffirms 
the  law  of  this  count ly  whifch  clearly 
says  that  aid  must  cease  to  ai  aggressor 
country.  It  allows  the  Presici ent  to  re- 
simie  aid  to  Turkey  only  whe  i  the  con- 
cerned parties,  w  hich  incluc  es  Greece 
and  the  Greek  Cypriot  commuiity.  in  the 
Cyprus  dispute  have  made  s  ibstantial" 
progress  toward  agreement  ^n  military 
forces  on  Cyprus.  This  mean.s,that  nego- 
tiations must  start  and  progri  ss  must  be 
made  on  the  key  question  o  remo\  ing 
the  invader  force.  Until  such  progress  is 
made  the  United  States  shoi  ild  not  be, 
and  must  not  be,  in  the  posit  on  of  aid- 
ing one  principal  in  the  disput< . 

My  amendment  says:   Obey  the  law 
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and  we  will  also  do  the  very  best  tiling 
we  can  to  help  the  principals  into  nego- 
tiations. This  amendment  supposes  no 
midnight  phone  calls,  no  shuttle  diplo- 
macy, and  no  heavy-handed  diplomatic 
role  for  the  United  States.  For  by  obey- 
ing our  own  laws,  we  will  help  others 
solve  their  problems. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  comes 
largely  from  the  conferees  own  language 
witii  the  important  exception  that  we 
substitute  the  House-approved  language 
for  that  of  the  State  Department. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
renfTirm  the  rule  of  law  which  must  apply 
to  each  person,  lowly  oi'  exalted,  in  this 
land. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
t'lemiin  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlrman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
foe  yielding. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  Is  this  the  same  amendment  that 
we  adopted  originally  v.lien  the  House 
was  considering  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  This  contains  ex- 
actly the  same  amendment.  However,  in 
the  totality,  it  includes  some  of  the  lan- 
guage that  the  conferees  added.  They 
restated  the  law.  but  in  essence  it  con- 
tnins  exactly  the  same  language  that 
we  passed  here  when  we  said  that  all 
militaiy  a.ssistance  must  stop  until  the 
Piesidcnt  certifies  that  substantial 
prot;ress  has  been  made  re;/iirding  mili- 
tary forces  in  Cyprus.  This  differs  from 
the  conferees  language  in  that  they 
wanted  good-faith  efforts  toward  a  set- 
tlem«-nt.  It  is  my  view  that  if  we  termi- 
nate military  aid  to  Turkey,  then  the 
parties,  themselves,  will  take  a  mo\e  to- 
ward settlement. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlem.an  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  the  motion  that  he 
has  offered  and  the  language  that  it  con- 
tains. I  think  it  carries  out  the  view 
which  this  Hou.se  has  previously  ex- 
pressed. It  makes  veiy  clear  that  the  law 
mu;-l  be  comphed  with  and  also  carries 
forward  the  House  language  previously 
ado|3ted,  307  to  90,  that  there  should  be 
substantial  progress  toward  agreement 
regarding  military  forces  in  Cyprus.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  hope  his  motion  offeriuR  tlic  sub.stitute 
laneuage  will  be  adopted, 

Mr,  CEDERBERG.  Mr,  Siicaker,  will 
tlie  t;entleman  vield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  I  y.'eld  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  one  question, 

Mr,  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding 

The  gentleman  made  a  statement  here 
about  something  to  the  effect  that  v.e 
should  intrude  into  Cyprus  regarding  the 
equipment  that  is  already  there. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  No.  no.  I  said  we 
cannot  intrude  into  negotiations.  We 
have  a  responsibility  for  the  U.S.  mili- 


tary   equipment    that    is    Invol.ed    in 
Cyprus  now. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  is  in  Turkey 
now? 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL.  No,  that  is  on 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Equipment  on  Cy- 
prus. How  does  the  gentleman  propose 
that  we  intrude? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL,  No.  no.  The  way  we 
do  it  is  the  President  determines  that. 
That  is  his  responsibility  under  the  law. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  But  that  does  not 
remove  any  equipment  from  Cyprtts? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  It  will,  perhaps, 
convince  the  Turkish  Government  that 
they  ought  to  take  some  troops  and 
equipment  out  of  Cyprus.  Besides,  we 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Tlie  law 
was  violated.  The  President  has  a  clear 
duty  to  abide  by  the  law.  He  has  failed 
to  do  that,  and  we  have  a  responsibility. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  wanted  to  make  It 
clear  the  gentleman  is  not  suggesting 
that  this  aid  cut-off  take  place  and  that 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  go  Into 
C>prus  and  take  the  equipment  away 
from  them? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  By  no  means.  By 
no  means. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
niyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  take 
vei'y  long.  We  all  know  what  the  issue  is. 
We  can  bring  it  to  a  vote  very  quickly. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  who  have 
been  worried  about  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion we  have  been  taking  in  these  amend- 
ments, this  is  a  good  amendment.  The 
language  is  sensible,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  going  to  get  us  into  any  kind  of 
trouble. 

It  says,  first  of  all,  that  before  military 
aid  can  resume,  the  President  has  to  cer- 
tify that  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  has  been  complied  with.  Who  can 
disagree  with  that?  We  passed  the  act 
here.  We  intended  it  to  be  complied  with. 
It  should  be  complied  with. 

Second,  we  say  that  there  must  be 
some  substantial  progress  toward  its 
agreement  regarding  military  forces. 
Tiial  is  a  much  narrower  amendment 
than  we  were  voting  on  a  few  moments 
ago,  because  it  does  not  get  into  tlie 
whole  Cypriot  question:  it  only  gets  into 
the  question  of  military  forces. 

I  think  this  is  an  amendment  which 
w  ill  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  US,  Gov- 
ernment in  negotiations.  It  w  ill  follow  tip 
en  tiie  amidunced  congre.ssional  policy 
of  the  Foreign  As^,istance  Act  of  1961.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment, 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  for  debate  only  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  en 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  may 
be  those  who  think  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  into  law  many  of  the 
problems  in  the  Middle  East  will  disap- 
pear and  a  solution  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  measure  my  words  when  I  predict 
that  this  action  will  further  complicate 
the  situation.  I  measure  my  words  when 
I  state  that  this  will  tend  to  jeopardi:;e 
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the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  I  measure  my 
words  when  I  say  it  will  irritate  one  of 
the  best  friends  the  United  States  has 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  friends  the 
United  States  has  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  Turks. 

I  want  to  warn  that  while  the  con- 
ference position  has  been  decisively  over- 
turned, in  my  opinion  what  we  are  doing 
here  will  tend  to  jeopardize  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Others,  of 
course,  have  the  right  to  their  own  views 
on  this  problem,  but  from  my  standpoint 
it  is  a  mistake  for  us  to  accept  this 
restrictive  language.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  for  us  to  have  accepted  the 
language  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  and 
let  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment work  with  our  friends  in  both 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  We  want  to  be  help- 
ful to  them.  We  want  to  be  helpful  in 
settling  the  Cyprus  problems.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  adoption  of  this  amendment  could 
gravely  threaten  NATO.  If  that  happens 
it  would  cost  us  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  our  defense  budget  and  would  be 
hurtful  otherwise.  The  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

We  are  playing  with  dynamite  in  this 
motion.  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Brademas). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  commend  him  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  the  very  strong  support  that 
they  gave  on  the  last  vote  to  the  point 
of  view  that  is  represented  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Newr  York  and  others  of  us 
who  have  spoken  on  this  matter. 

The  effect  of  the  vote  that  we  have  just 
taken  and  I  believe  the  effect  of  the  vote 
that  we  shall  in  a  moment  take  will  be  at 
least  threefold. 

In  the  first  place  that  vote  means  tiiat 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  insistent 
on  upholding  the  law  of  the  land,  is  in- 
sistent that  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
obey  the  law  of  the  land. 

Second,  this  vote  will  do  much  to  en- 
hance the  prospect  of  repairing  the  ter- 
rible breakdown  in  relationships  and  dis- 
ruption of  the  long  friendship  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  tlie 
people  of  Greece  which  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  U.S.  siding  in  the  Cyprus  situa- 
tion. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  vote  will,  if 
it  is  promptly  and  imaginatively  and 
creatively  used  by  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  State,  prove  to  be  an  effective 
weapon  to  get  serious  negotiations  going 
between  both  Greece  and  Turkey  with 
a  view  toward  resolving  the  grievous 
wrongs  that  have  been  the  consequence 
of  his  siding  on  Cyprus  and  toward  es- 
tablishing an  enduring  peace  there. 

Mr,  KOCH,  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
on  September  24,  Congressmen  Ben 
Rosenthal  and  Pierke  du  Pont  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  continuing  appro- 
priations biU  prohibiting  funds  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Turkey  until  the  Presi- 
dent certified  to  Congress  that  a  satis- 


factory agreement  had  been  reached  re- 
garding military  forces  in  CjTirus.  That 
amendment  was  opposed  by  Chairman 
Mahon  and  nevertheless  it  carried  over- 
whelmingly by  a  vote  of  307  to  90. 

On  September  30  in  the  Senate  an 
amendment  along  these  same  lines  was 
offered  by  Senator  Eagleton  reaffirming 
the  statutory  penalty  applicable  to  any 
nation  using  American  arms  for  other 
than  the  purposes  for  which  they  have 
been  granted.  This  amendment  carried  by 
a  vote  of  57  to  20.  Subsequently,  in  the 
conference  committee  the  conferees  vio- 
lated the  intent  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  these  amendments 
by  diluting  their  impact  and  effectively 
nullifying  their  intention,  which  is  why 
I  felt  compelled  to  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ference version  without  amending  it 
would  allow  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue to  violate  the  law  by  maintaining 
military  aid  to  Turkey.  My  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  has  just 
moved  to  amend  the  administration 
backed  conference  version  of  the  Turkish 
aid  cut-off  to  conform  to  the  intention 
of  the  House  as  expressed  2  w-eeks  ago. 
Certainly,  this  motion  has  my  whole- 
hearted support  as  it  directs  that  all 
military  aid  to  Turkey  be  suspended  "un- 
til the  President  certifies  that  substan- 
tial progress  toward  agreement  has  been 
made  regarding  military  forces  in  Cy- 
prus." 

We  have  the  opportunity  now  to  nulli- 
fy this  provision  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment and  it  is  my  hope  that  our  vote  to- 
day for  the  Rosenthal  motion  will  be  as 
resoimding  as  it  was  2  weeks  ago  for  the 
Rosenthal,  du  Pont  amendment. 

The  world  is  witnessing  a  tragedy  in 
Cyprus  and  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
Arab/African  bloc  dominating  its  ac- 
tions, is  totally  indifferent  to  the  mili- 
tai-y  takeover  of  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus  by  Turkish 
armed  forces.  There  are  more  than  200,- 
000  Greek  Cypriot  refugees  now  living  in 
tents,  who  have  been  refused  iiermission 
by  the  Turkish  armed  forces  from  cross- 
ing over  what  has  been  designated  by 
that  aggressor  force  as  the  "Attila  Line," 
to  return  to  their  homes.  Winter  is  ap- 
proaching. It  is  criminal  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  refuses  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ier  and  vote  sanctions  against  Turkey. 
It  is  heartbreaking  that  the  United 
States  is  a  part  of  that  conspiiacy  of 
silence. 

Mr,  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned with  human  rights  must  speak 
out  and  denounce  the  Turkish  aggressor 
in  every  forum  available  to  us  whether 
it  be  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Senate,  the  U.N,  or  in  the  very  streets 
of  our  cities.  Until  the  Turkish  armed 
forces  are  removed  from  Cyprus  and  that 
island  reverts  to  civilian  democratic  gov- 
ernment, to  be  silent  is  to  be  a  part  of 
the  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  also  add  that  the 
conference  report  which  I  voted  against 
was  deficient  in  other  areas  as  well.  It 
eliminated  moneys  for  assistance  to  Is- 
rael voted  by  the  Senate.  It  also  deleted 


Senate  language  cutting  off  funds  for 
military  assistance  to  Chile.  The  con- 
ference report  must  be  amended.  Let  us 
send  the  conferees  back  to  conference 

GENERAL     LEAVE 

Mr,  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  tho 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Men:- 
bers  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  whic^ 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
preuous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  en  tlie 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it, 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refu,sed. 

Mr,  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  grotmd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chau-  believes 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  to  justify  a 
count.  The  Chair  will  coimt. 

Two  hundred  forty-eight  Members  are 
p:-esent.  a  quorum. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Isid  upon 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  th<= 
conference  report  and  on  the  Senate 
amendments  in  disagreement  and  on  the 
Rosenthal  amendment. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  WILD- 
LIFE REFUGE  SYSTEM  ADMINIS- 
TRATION   A.CT    OF     1966 

Mr,  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanhnous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  11541  >  to 
amend  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem Administration  Act  of  1966  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  standards  under  wh;cli 
the  Secretary  of  the  Litcrior  may  permit 
certain  u^es  to  be  made  of  areas  within 
the  System  and  to  require  payment  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  rights-of-way 
or  other  interests  granted  in  such  areas 
in  connection  with  such  uses,  with  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  follows : 
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strike  out  »>:i  after  the  aiiactliig  clause 
and  Insert:  That  tiiis  Act  n  ay  be  cited  as 
tlie  •National  Wildlife  Refu  ;e  System  Ad- 
mhiistratlon  Act  Amenclmeni  s  of  1974". 


Sec.  2.  Section  4(cl)  of  the 
15.  10G3  (80  Stnt.  928,  16  US 
aai;acied — 

tl)   by  stiikhif,  ouL  • '^l)"'  :|ud  Uiici'llug  in 
Utu  thereof  "(A)"; 

i2<   by  in=;evtliis  ".l-"  !:.-ln3(i:r>tMr  artc-r 
•  !a>"; 

(3)  by  an-.pnd^'v 
n-:>  tol'.ows: 

•■(B)  subject  to  prirnjraph 


Act  of  October 
:,'.  CG3dd(d>)  is 


j>nrri^;''R!  h    (2)    to  rc;i(:l 


sfjTion.  permit  the  use  of  a  ly  area  witliln 


ti'.e  fa;,  stem  for  purpo'-03  .^ucli 


;.sarily    limited    to,    pov.erl;  ics,    telephonr 


line.'s.  caaaUs.  ditches,  pipeli 
including  tlie  coustruction, 
iuaiiitenajice    thereof,    when 


2)  of  t'ls  .sub- 


is.  bill  not  nec- 


cs,  and  roads, 
operation,  and 
ver    he    deter- 


>t''icr  provision 


mines  that  (i)  such  use  is  dbnipatible  witli 
liie  purposes  for  which  the  area  Is  estab- 
lished, and  (ii)  after  revlewln  ;  all  reasonable 
alternatives  to  llie  use  of  i  uch  nroa,  tliar 
buch  use  la  the  most  feailble  end  prudent 
nlternalt'.e  for  such  purpose"; 

(4)    by  adding  at  tl:e  ct;d  fiercoi  ihc  fol- 
lowinc;  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Notwithstandine  nn.r 
of  i.w.-,  the  Secretary  of  xhe  Idterior  may  not 
grant  to  any  Federal,  State.  >r  local  agency 
or  to  any  private  Individual  t>r  organization 
a:iy  right-of-way,  eiisement,  or  reservation 
in.  over,  across,  through,  or  .uider  ar.y  urea 
within  the  system  in  count  ilou  wUh  any 
u^e  permiUed  by  han  under  paragraph  (l> 
(Bi  of  this  subsectitm  unh  Pi  the  t'lahlte 
pays  to  the  Secrctrry  the  fa.  r  market  value 
( determined  b^'  tiie  Sl  cretar;  a'-,  of  tl-,o  date 
of  conveyance)  of  the  rl;-;'!  t-of-\voy.  er.se- 
ii.cnr.  or  re.servatlon,  If  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agency  is  exempted  from  such  pay- 
Twunz  by  iuiy  other  prousioii  of  Federal  la'V. 
Mich  agency  shall  otherwise  ;ompensate  the 
Sieorerary  by  any  other  mea  is  agreeable  to 
tlie  Secretary,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
making  other  land  available  or  the  loan  of 
eiiuipment  or  personnel:  Prc\'cled,  That  (1) 
any  such  compensation  slial  relate  to,  and 
be  consisient  with,  the  objec  ives  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Eefnge  Syste  n,  and  (2)  the 
Secretary  may  waive  such  j  squirement  for 
compensation  if  he  fiiids  siJrh  requirement 
Impracticable  or  unnecessai.  All  sums  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  tte  Interior  pur- 
suant to  this  paragi^aph  slall,  after  pay- 
ment of  any  necessary  e.xaenses  Incurred 
by  him  n\  administering  th*  paragraph,  be 
depo.sited  into  the  MlgratorylBlrd  Conserva- 
tion Fund  and  shall  be  avt  liable  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  for  land  ac  luisition  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservatloir  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
715  et  seq.)  and  the  Migrator  •  Bird  Hiiuiii!!; 
Smmp  Act   (16  U.S.C.  718  et  seq.)." 

Sec  3.  (a)  Any  request  foa  permission  to 
use  an  area  within  the  Nallonal  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  which  was  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  luider  siction  4(d)  (2) 
oi  the  Act  of  October  15,  196B  (as  in  effect 
before  the  date  of  the  enacjinent  of  thi.s 
.Act),  and  with  respect  to  wl 
tni-y  has  not  taken  final  actic 
tliie  of  enactment  shall  be  i 
Secretary  as  having  been  filed) 
suaut  to  section  4(d)  (1MB, 
October  16.  1966  (ai  added  b^ 
Mtch  dn<e  of  enactment. 

(b)  Section  4(d)  (2)  of  the  \ct  of  October 
l.=5.  1966  (as  added  by  this  Act),  shall  apply 
wi»h  respect  to  any  rieht-of-  lay.  easement, 
or  rP'-ervation  granted  by  the  £  ecretary  of  the 
Interior  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
me.'it  of  this  Act,  including  any  right-of- 
v.ay.  e.i.soment,  or  reservation  granted  on  or 
'.'itv-r  buch  dat«  In  connectloi  with  any  w^c 
permitted  by  hlai  pursuant  Id  section  4id) 
(2 1  of  tlie  A>  t  of  Ocn>ber  15,:  1966  (as  in  ef- 
.         !-_.._..    .,  -    ....      ,    ..      enactment   of 


(cli  the  Secre- 

before  such 

reated  by  the 

^vith  liiin  piu- 

:if   the  Act  of 

tills  .\ct)   on 


feet    l)efori»    t 
tl.us  Act » 


:e  dive  of   t!'e 


Sec.  4.  That  section  401(e)  of  the  Act  of 
January  15,  1935  (16  U.S.C.  715s^e)),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Any  moneys  remaining  In  the  fund 
after  all  payments  under  this  section  are 
ni.ide  for  any  fiscal  year  sliall  be  transferred 
to  the  Aflgratory  Bird  Conservation  Fund 
and  shall  be  a\allable  for  land  acquisition 
under  the  proviiious  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Cor.:,ervaclou  Act  (16  V£.C.  715  et  seq.) : 
PiOiit'rcJ,  Tiiat  il.e  funds  av.iiiablc  for  tlie 
liian.-ieinent.  of  the  Natiomd  Wildlife  Eef- 
ugo  System  or  for  em'orcement  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Tr<.'iitj-  Act  shall  not  be  diminished 
by  th.c  amendments  m:;de  to  this  subsectic  ti 
by  t'lo  Nattonul  Wildlife  Refuge  Sy.stcm  Aci- 
niiniiiiration  Act  Aincndivcm  s  o:  197>,  un- 
less by  specific  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uie  Na- 
tionol  V/ildlife  Refuge  System  consists 
of  wildlife  refllge^,  v.ilJlife  ranges,  game 
rnngps,  wildlife  ni:;n.;gement  are.T^. 
waterfowl  production  areas,  and  areas 
for  the  conservation  and  protection  cl 
ciuLingered  or  thrcrtteiicd  species  of  fiAi 
r.nd  wildlife.  The  System  is  composed  of 
botli  public  domain — 85  percent — and  ac- 
cj Hired  lands — 15  percent,  Mnny  of  the 
acquired  land^  are  purchased  with  duck 
stamp  receipt.-^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  present  law.  the 
Secretary  of  tiic  Interior  i.s  authorized 
to  permit  any  area  within  the  S.vstem  to 
be  u.^ed  for  any  purpose  such  as,  but  not 
limited  to.  poverlines.  telephone  line.*, 
canals,  pipelines,  and  roads  whenever  he 
dclormincs  such  areas  to  be  compatible 
with,  the  puriio-'"'-  for  vhich  th^^e  area.^ 
were  pstnbli.slied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  IT.R.  11,541,  as  it  passed 
the  Hor.se,  v. ould  amend  piescnt  law  to 
require  the  Secretary  to  determine,  not 
only  that  the  use  to  be  permitted  would 
be  compatible  with  the  purposes  for 
which  such  area  was  established,  but  he 
mu.st  also  determine  that  there  is  no 
feasible  and  prudent  alternative  to  such 
use  of  such  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  test  that  would 
be  required  to  be  met  by  the  House- 
passed  version  of  tlie  bill  is,  in  essence, 
the  same  test  tliat  is  required  to  be  met 
under  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  concerning  an  application  for  use  of 
an  area  within  the  System  for  highway 
purpo.'ies.  However,  under  that  act.  the 
determination  is  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  H.R.  11541,  as  it 
passed  the  House,  would  require  a  sim- 
ilar determination  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  regardless  of 
whetlier  the  u.<^e  to  which  the  land  would 
be  put  was  for  a  highv.ay.  canal,  pipeline 
or  any  other  purpose, 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11541.  as  it  was 
amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
retain  the  "compatibility  test"  included 
in  the  House-passed  ver.sion  of  the  bill 
which,  incidentally,  is  the  test  that  is 
applied  under  present  law.  However,  with 
respect  to  the  additional  test  contained 
in  the  House-passed  version  of  the  bill 
that  v.ould  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  determine  that  "there  is  no 
prudent  and  feasible  alternative  to  such 
u.ic  of  .such  area";  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  would  rewrite  the  lest  to 
provide  that  •after  reviewins  nil  reason- 
able alteinatites  to  the  use  of  >uch  area, 
that  such  use  is  the  most  feasible  at^'i 
prudei;t  Lilrnrnutne  lor  .-tich  imvposc." 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  would,  in  effect,  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  permit  a  route 
throuTh  a  unit  of  the  system,  such  as  for 
a  pipeline,  highway,  et  cetera,  only  after 
he  has  made  a  determination  that  the 
route  meets  the  coniimtibility  test  and 
that  the  route,  after  studj'ing  all  reason- 
able alternatives  to  the  use  of  such  area, 
is  the  most  feasible  and  prudent  alter- 
native for  such  purpo.se, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  bill  seems  to  be  reasonable  under 
the  circumstances,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  accept  this  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  change  In  the  bil! 
m-.de  by  the  Senate  has  to  do  with  the 
payment  of  fair  market  value  for  any 
right-of-way,  easement,  or  reservation 
ill.  over,  across,  through,  or  under  any 
?.rca  within  tho  system  in  connection 
w  ;th  any  use  permitted  by  the  Secretary. 

Under  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
bill,  v.o  right-of-way  casement,  or  reser- 
^  ation  could  be  granted  by  the  Secretary 
in  connection  with  any  permitted  use  un- 
less the  grantee  paid  fair  market  value 
of  such  use.  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  of  the  date  of  the  conveyance.  All 
sums  received  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
uses  vould  be  required  to  be  deposited 
in  the  laigratoiy  bird  con-^ervation  fund 
and  earmarked  for  land  acciuisition  pur- 
•joscs  under  the  Migri'torv  Bird  Coiise:- 
vation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
.sion of  the  bill  retained  the  language  of 
the  House-passed  bill  that  would  require 
tlie  payment  of  fair  market  value  and 
the  depositing  of  receipts  therefrom  into 
the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund, 
but  it  made  one  change  with  respect  to 
the  payment  of  fair  market  value  for  a 
permissive  use  as  it  is  related  to  certain 
Federal.  State,  or  local  agencies.  In  this 
regard,  the  Senate  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  that  if  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agency  is  exemjjted  from  panng 
for  such  use  by  any  other  pronsion  oi 
Federal  law,  then  such  agency  would  he 
required  to  otherwise  compensate  the 
Secretary  for  such  use  by  any  other 
means  agreeable  to  the  Secretaiy,  such 
as  but  not  limited  to,  making  other  land 
available  or  loaning  equipment  or  per- 
sonnel. Any  compensation,  other  than  by 
payment,  would  be  required  to  relate  to, 
and  be  consistent  with,  the  objectives  of 
the  system  and  if  the  Secretary  deemed, 
in  his  discretion,  that  such  compensa- 
tion would  be  impracticable  or  unneces- 
sary in  ^•iew  of  the  circumstances,  then 
he  could  waive  the  requirement  for  com- 
pcn.sation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  example  of  Fed- 
eral law  that  exempts  payment  for 
rights-of-way  of  this  type  through  a 
refuge  are  thee  obtained  under  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Hijiiv.ay  System  and  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
rtmended  the  bill  to  add  a  provision  re- 
lating to  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing 
.V-t  that  vas  included  in  the  predecessor 
'nil.  H.R.  2286.  but  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  11541,  as  it  passed  the 
House.  Foi'  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers. I  would  like  to  provide  a  brief  back- 
uiiHir.cl  on  this  provision  of  the  bill. 
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Under  present  law — 16  United  States 
Code  715s — all  revenues  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  animals,  timber,  hay, 
grass,  or  other  products  of  the  soil,  min- 
erals shells,  sand,  or  gravel,  from  other 
privileges,  or  from  leases  from  public  ac- 
commodations or  facilities  incidental  to, 
but  not  in  conflict  with,  the  basic  pur- 
poses for  which  those  areas  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  System  were  established 
are  required  to  be  covered  into  a  separate 
fund  in  the  U.S.  Treasury.  At  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  pay  out  of  the  net  receipts  in 
the  fund — which  funds  are  to  be  ex- 
pended solely  for  the  benefit  of  public 
schools  and  roads — as  follows:  First,  to 
each  county  in  which  reserved  public 
lands  are  situated,  an  amount  equal  to  25 
percent  of  the  net  receipts  from  such 
reserved  public  lands  in  that  particular 
area;  and  second,  to  each  county  in 
which  lands  are  situated  w  hich  have  been 
acquired  in  fee,  either  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  area,  or  25  per- 
cent of  the  net  receipts  from  such  area, 
whichever  is  greater.  All  moneys  remain- 
ing in  the  fund  after  payments  to  the 
counties  are  used  by  the  Secretary  for 
management  of  areas  within  the  System 
and  for  enforcement  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act. 

The  Senate  amended  H.R.  11541  to 
provide  that  any  excess  receipts — after 
payment  to  counties — would  be  ear- 
marked for  the  Migratory  Bird  Conser- 
vation Fund  for  land  acquisition,  the 
theory  being  that  these  funds  would  be 
used  to  replace  lands  that  are  being  uti- 
lized for  purposes  other  than  for  which 
they  were  intended.  In  the  future,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  obtain 
funds  with  which  to  manage  the  areas 
within  the  System  and  enforce  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Treaty  Act  through  regu- 
lar appropriation  channels. 

In  fact,  it  was  brought  out  by  Interior 
witnesses  at  my  subcommittee  hearings 
on  the  predecessor  legislation  that  by  fis- 
cal year  1977  revenue  sharing  to  the 
counties  will  gradually  increase — because 
of  the  requirement  imder  present  law  of 
adjusting  the  cost  of  acquiring  lands 
within  the  System  at  5-year  intervals — 
and  the  Department  will  have  to  resort  to 
the  appropriation  process  for  such  funds 
during  fiscal  year  1977.  It  is  anticipated 
that  after  fiscal  year  1976  there  will  be 
no  exce.ss  receipts,  which  currently 
amoimt  to  approximately  $1  million  per 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear — and  this  is  consistent  with  the 
language  in  the  Senate  report — tiiat  in 
transferring  these  excess  receipts  to  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Fund,  this 
anion  in  no  way  negates  or  lessens  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  come  forward  and  obtain 
tlirougli  the  regular  appropriation  proc- 
ess the  funds  that  would  be  necessary  for 
it  to  carry  out  its  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities to  enforce  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  and  to  manage  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  the  Mem- 
b?rs  to  think  that  I  am  advocating  an 


increase  in  the  sale  and  utilization  of  the 
various  resources  within  the  System  as  a 
way  of  obtaining  additional  revenues  for 
this  fund,  but  we  have  to  find  some  per- 
manent source — other  than  appropria- 
tions— for  acquiring  wildlife  habitat  in 
the  future.  The  main  source  for  such  ac- 
quisitions at  the  present  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  foreseeable  future  is  from 
duck  stamp  sales  which  are  running 
about  $12  milhon  per  year.  After  fiscal 
year  1976,  when  three-fourths  of  such 
receipts  will  be  used  to  pay  off  the  loan 
under  the  Wetlands  Accelerated  Acquisi- 
tion Act — which  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $85  million  at  this  time — there 
will  only  be  about  $3  to  $4  million  re- 
maining to  be  used  for  acquisition  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  present 
energy  crisis  and  the  demands  being 
made  upon  these  Federal  areas,  one  of 
these  days  mineral  receipts  from  refuges 
may  run  into  the  millions  annually,  and 
this  would  appear  to  be  a  good  time  to 
earmark  this  possible  source  of  revenue 
for  land  acquisition.  I  congratulate  the 
Senate  for  adding  this  provision  to  the 
bill, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
piece  of  legislation  and  one  that  is 
greatly  needed.  The  House  considered 
this  legislation  earlier  in  the  year  at 
which  time  it  passed  by  Voice  Vote  under 
Su.spension  of  the  Rules.  I  ask  the  House 
once  again  to  declare  its  support  for  this 
measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION   ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  12471)  to  amend  section 
552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  known 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titl    of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 25, 1974.) 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  text  of  the  conference 
report  has  been  printed  with  the  amend- 
ment and  also  printed  Li  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1974,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  14  of  this  year 
this  important  bill  to  make  a  number 
of  needed  procedural  and  substantive 
amendments  to  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1966  was  considered  by  the 
House  and  passed  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  383  to  8.  A  Senate  version  of  ill? 
bill  was  considered  by  that  body  and 
passed  on  May  30  by  a  vote  of  64  to  I'l. 
Tlie  Senate  bill  contained  several  amend- 
ments not  previou.sly  considered  by  tiic 
House,  two  of  vhich  were  ot  consider- 
able significance.  One  dealt  with  tiie 
imposition  of  administrative  sanctions 
agp.in.st  Government  officials  or  employ- 
ees for  the  improper  withholding  of  in- 
formation under  the  law  and  the  second 
amendment  tightens  loopholes  in  the  ex- 
emption dealing  with  law  enforcement 
records.  There  were  also  a  number  of 
important  differences  in  language  be- 
tween the  two  bills  on  amendments  con- 
tained in  both  tlie  House  and  Senate 
versions. 

The  conference  committee  met  on  four 
separate  occasions  to  resolve  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills, 
reaching  final  agreement  on  August  21, 
except  for  minor  technical  changes  in 
langi.iage  tliat  were  resolved  after  the 
Labor  Day  congressional  recess.  Mr. 
Sreakcr.  I  will  now  indicate  the  mriior 
changes  in  the  House  bill  that  have  r-?- 
sul^ed  from  the  conference: 

Fiist.  the  conference  version  directs 
er.rh  Federal  acency  to  issue  regulations 
coveri.ne  the  direct  costs  of  searching 
for  and  duplicating  records  requesttd 
under  tlie  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
It  also  provides  that  an  agency  may  waive 
the  fees  if  it  determines  that  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

Second,  the  Senate  bill  contained  a 
provision  authorizing  Federal  courts — in 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  cases — to 
impose  a  sanction  of  up  to  60-days  sus- 
pension from  employment  against  a  Fed- 
eral official  or  employee  which  the  ccurt 
found  to  ha\'e  been  responsible  for  v.ith- 
holding  the  requested  records  without 
'reasonable  basis  in  law."  This  amend- 
ment, tlie  most  controversial  part  of  the 
conference  committee's  deliberations, 
was  opposed  by  many  House  conferees 
ori  the  grounds  that  it  gave  the  court  such 
unusur.l  disciTrlinary  powers  o^er  Federal 
employees.  After  extensive  discus^lm 
ever  3  ciavs  of  meetings,  the  conferees 
reached  a  reasonable  compromi'^ — 
if  the  court  finds  for  the  plaintiff  ard 
against  the  Government  and  av^a'•ds  at- 
torney fees  and  cou:t  costs,  and  if  tl.e 
court  makes  a  written  finding  tliat  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  withholding 
rai.se  questions  whether  the  Federal 
agency  personnel  acted  "arbitrarily  or 
capriciously."  the  Civil  Service  Commi.'^- 
sion  must  initiate  a  proceeding  to  del  er- 
mine whether  or  not  disciplinary  aciiun 
is  warranted  against  the  responsible 
Federal  official  or  employee.  The  Ci\;l 
Service  Com.mission  would  then  investi- 
gate the  circum.stances.  may  hold  hear- 
ings, and  otherwise  proceed  in  accord- 
ance with   regular  civil  service  proce- 


:)ilH2 


dm-es.  Tiie  eiiiplo.\ee  as  full  rights  ol 
due  process  and  the  li  lit  to  appeal  any 
adverse  finding  by  tii  i  Commission.  If 
the  Commissions  decii  Ion  is  against  the 
Federal  official  or  cc  ployee,  it  would 
>ubmit  its  findings  am  disciplinary  rec- 
oaimcndations  for  sus  >cnsion  to  the  af- 
iecicd  agency,  \\hich  i  ould  tlien  impose 
I  lie  suspension  recoi  imended  by  the 
Conmiission. 

Mf.  Speaker,  tacic  1  a.  been  some  mis- 
understanding about  ;  liis  sanction  pro- 
vision and  I  iruht  tha  tliis  explanation 
will  holp  clarity  our  itent.  I  seriously 
doubt  that  such  inocolurcs  will  actually 
be  invoked  except  u4  imnsuai  circum- 
stances. Its  inclusioi 
make  it  crystal  clear 
pects  that  this  law 
to  by  all  Federal  agi 
tlKil  w  hlioldin?  of  Gi 
be  only  when  clear 
or.e  of  the  nine  e.xe 
:n  the  freedom  oi  in 

Mr.    Speaker,    at 
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in   tlie   law   wiil 
hat  Congress  ex- 

stiiLtly  adhered 
cy  ix-rsonnel  and 
\  emment  records 
authorized  by 
ptions  contained 
rmation  law. 
i<;    point    in    the 


Record.  I  v.ould  like  |o  include  a  letter 
.'OU  to  all  membci.>l)f  the  conference 
committee  by  Mr.  Join  A.  McCart.  op- 
erations director  of  tfe  AFL-CIO  Gov- 
ernment Employees  Cfuncil  in  wliich  liis 
organization — representing  some  30 
unions  and  1.5  milliorAi'edcral  and  postal 
employees — endorses  fihe  compromise 
sa:ution  inovisions  contained  in  this  bill: 

C'OVEnNMrNT    AlPIOTtES 

Coi.Nfti. — AFL-CIO. 
'.'.■(-';  -'ig^on,  DC.  $Lliie'iibci-  10.  Hit  i. 
Hki"..  William  Moobhej^ 
r.6'.  House  of  licii  ;■>-'■ 
lv«.-'!)rsi^07(.  DC. 

Dr.\ii  CONGRESS".' \N-  M$f'RMr\n:  BofiUi.se  oi 
-our  memijer.shlp  on  theyoiiference  commit- 
tee on  HR.  12471  (Fre^om  of  Information 
Act  Amenrtments^ ,  we  »eUeve  you  will  b» 
Interested  In  the  vieT.spf  our  organization 
on  the  provision  affectlnf  Federnl  oificers  and 
employes  in  connect loi^ with  alleged  viola- 
tions. Tliirty  AFL-CIO  Junlons  representing 
more  than  15  miUion,;|- Federal  and  postnl 
workers  couipribe  tlie  CQimcil. 

O'.ir  concern  with  t^e  original  Innguage 
1.1  the  mea.'jure  Is  that  ;Jt  permitted  Federal 
courts  to  Impose  administrative  penaltlee  on 
employes  where  vlolatitrs  were  confirmed 
hr  the  courts.  This  arrsfeigeitient  would  de- 
prive po;.t.il  and  Federal  employes  of  due 
process  permitted  \indei 
ernlng  dlsclplluary  actil 
lunguage  could  open  lol 
10  court  Imposed  discifl 
tikcy  were  acting  In  keeplii 
Xiom  higher  level  officials.  1 

Section  A  4(f)  of  the  liensnre  ngrced  to 
b'-  the  conffrees  on  Augiit  21  Is  much  less 
onerous.  In  cases  where  Hederal  courts  find 
a  violation  exists  and  bcllae  disciplinary  ac- 
tion may  be  Justified,  llielmatter  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Civil  Servile  Commission  for 
proceabing  ihrouj,h  the  employing  agency. 
Under  this  procedure,  v.i  assume  employes 
win  be  entitled  to  the  amellate  rights  nor- 
mnlly  available  in  nirrait  statutes  appll- 
c.'ible  to  the  Federal  serv  re. 

The  Council  urses  acce  itnnce  of  ttie  cor.- 
femue  agreement  of  .'^uci  si  21. 
Respec'. fully  yours, 
John 


jesLsting  laws  gov- 

Moreover.    the 

^er   level   employes 

line,   even    though 

:  wi'h  ln?trucl!',>ns 


A.  McCaht. 
Opiraciuns  Dirvviur. 


1t\\.    L'f  il  C.UIT 


Fmally,  Mr.  Speaker 

OI   the  Senate  bill,  not]  ^ 

sidered  by  the  House  b*;  Included  in  the 
conieiet:ce  bill,  is  an  ar  lendment  to  sec 


LLTIEf. 

nother  provision 
previously  con- 


tion  532ibi  i7>,  the  exemption  in  the  law 
dealing  with  law  enforcement  records. 
Under  recent  court  decisions,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  law  has  been  mter- 
preted  as  almost  a  blanket  exemption 
against  the  disclosure  of  any  'lavv'  en- 
forcement files."  even  if  they  have  long- 
sinre  lo."-!  any  requirement  for  secrecy. 

Tlie  bill  now  contains  modified  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
tile  Senator  from  Michigi'.n,  Mr.  Hart. 
and  adopted  in  that  body  by  a  vote  of 
51  lo  33.  v.liich  lightens  up  the  loopholes 
of  the  seventh  exemption  by  providing 
."-ix  .-per  i.'ic  areas  of  criteria  under  which 
;i«enry  wiihliolding  of  iuformaiion  is 
jjermiited.  Certain  of  these  criteria  were 
the  sub.icct  of  cominomise  laugua&e  to 
iscconunod.-ite  imusual  rcciuircments  of 
some  agencies  such  as  the  Fedcial  Bu- 
ic.iu  of  Investigation. 

Tslv.  Speaker,  before  yielding  to  otiier 
members  of  the  committee.  I  would  like 
to  refer  briefly  to  communications  be- 
tween the  conference  committee  on  this 
legisialion  and  President  Ford.  During 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  and  only 
a  few  days  after  his  swearing  in,  Presi- 
dent Ford  requested  a  delay  in  our  pro- 
ceedings to  give  liim  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  bill  and  agreements  already 
icaihed  by  the  conferees.  We  unani- 
mously agreed  to  this  request.  On  August 
20.  Presidcrit  Ford  sent  a  letter  to  the 
conftience  committee  setting  forth  Ins 
\iews  in  foiu-  major  areas — sanctions,  the 
in  lameia  review  language  that  was  vir- 
tually identical  in  both  Hou.«;e  and  Sen- 
ate bills,  the  law  enforcement  exemption 
auiendment.  aiid  tlie  provision  for  dis- 
cretionary award  by  tlie  courts  of  attor- 
ney tees  and  com't  costs  to  successful 
Ficedom  of  Information  Act  plaintiffs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  seriously 
con.sidered  each  of  the  points  made  by 
President  Ford  in  his  letter  and  have 
gone  "more  than  halfway"  to  accom- 
modate his  views.  We  modified  the  sanc- 
tion provision  of  the  bill.  We  Included 
lansuage  on  the  in  camera  review  part 
of  tlie  conference  report  to  clarify  con- 
gressional mtent  along  the  lines  he  sug- 
gested. We  modified  two  pro\  isions  of  the 
lav.-  enforcement  exemption  language  to 
meet  points  he  raised.  We  had  already 
acted  to  clarify  our  Intent  that  corpo- 
rate interests  not  be  subsidized  by  the 
av«  aid  of  attorney  fees  and  com-t  costs  in 
freedom  of  information  cases.  The  con- 
ference committee  made  every  effort  to 
cooperate  with  the  Pre.sident  in  our  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  and  feel  that 
we  have  acted  responsibly  to  deal  with 
each  of  the  questions  he  raised  in  his  let- 
ter. I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  at  ths  point  the  text  of  Presi- 
dent Fords  letter  to  me.  dated  August  20, 
1974,  and  the  text  of  the  responsive  let- 
ter from  Senator  Kennedy  and  myself, 
dated  September  23.  1974,  which  .«!ets 
forth  conference  action  on  each  of  the 
m?  jor  points  he  raised : 

The  Whitf  Hoisr, 
^Va'<hinr)ton.  D.C..  Avgu»t  70,  1974. 
Hon  Wn.r,i.\M  S.  Moorhfad, 
Home  of  Repreaentutive^, 
V.'a.sh;ngton.D.C. 

Di'VR  Bn.L:  I  appreciate  the  time  you  have 
given  me  to  stttdy  the  amendinent.s  to  the 
Fiet'dom   of    Inf'^rrnatlon    Act    (HR.    12471) 


prci-cnily  "iefuie  you,  so  that  I  could  provide 
you  my  personal  views  on  this  bill. 

I  share  your  concerns  for  improving  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  agi-ee  that 
now,  after  eight  years  In  existence,  the  time 
is  ripe  to  reassess  this  profound  and  worth- 
while legislation.  Certainly,  no  other  recent 
legl.slatlon  more  closely  encompasses  my  ob- 
jectives for  open  Government  than  the  phi- 
losophy underlying  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act. 

Although  mar.y  of  the  provisions  that 
are  now  before  you  In  Conference  will  be 
expensive  in  their  implementation,  I  believe 
that  most  would  more  effectively  assure  to 
tire  public  an  open  Executive  branch.  I  have 
always  felt  that  administrative  burdens  are 
not  by  themselves  sufficient  obstacles  to  pre- 
vent progress  in  Government,  and  I  will 
therefore  not  continent  on  those  aspects  of 
tlie  bill. 

Tlicre  are.  however,  more  signlfican*  co.st< 
tn  G'lvcriimciit  that  would  be  exacted  by  tliis 
bill — not  in  dollar  terms,  but  relating  more 
fundamentally  to  the  way  Government,  and 
the  Executive  branch  In  particular,  has  and 
must  function.  In  evaluating  the  costs,  I 
must  take  care  to  avoid  seriously  impalrin,' 
the  Government  we  all  seek  to  make  more 
open.  I  am  concerned  with  some  of  the  pro- 
visions which  are  before  you  as  well  as  some 
which  I  understand  j'ou  may  not  have  con- 
sidered. I  want  to  share  my  concerns  wltii 
you  so  that  we  may  accommodate  our  reierva- 
tions  In  achieving  a  common  objective. 

A  provision  which  appears  In  the  Sencit.- 
ver.?ion  of  the  bill  but  not  In  the  House  ver- 
sion requires  a  court,  whenever  its  decl.sloii 
grants  withheld  documents  to  a  com- 
plainant, to  Identify  the  employee  respon- 
sible for  the  withholding  and  to  determine 
".hether  the  withholding  was  "without  {»] 
re.t'.onable  ba.sls  in  law"  if  the  complainant 
i-o  requests.  If  such  a  finding  Is  made,  the 
court  is  required  to  direct  the  agency  to 
suspend  that  employee  withotit  pay  or  to 
lake  disciplinary  or  corrective  action  against 
him. 

A'.tiiough  I  have  doubts  about  the  ap- 
prripriateness  of  diverting  the  direction  of 
litig.itlon  from  the  disclosure  of  Information 
to  career-affecting  disciplinary  hearings 
about  employee  conduct,  I  am  most  con- 
ci-riied  with  the  Inhibiting  efiect  upon  the 
vigorous  and  effective  conduct  of  official 
duties  that  this  potential  personal  UabUitv 
will  have  upon  employees  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  these  Judgments.  Neither  the 
oc-t  Interests  of  Government  nor  the  public 
would  be  served  by  subjecting  an  employee 
to  thl  -  kind  of  personal  liability  for  the  per- 
formoiice  of  his  ofBci.tl  duties.  Any  potential 
harm  to  .successful  complaUiauts  is  mor*' 
appropriately  rectified  by  the  award  of  at- 
torney fees  to  htm.  Furthermore,  placing  i:i 
the  Judiciary  the  requirement  to  Initially 
determine  the  approprlatene.ss  of  an  em- 
ployee's conduct  and  to  Initiate  discipline  Is 
both  unprecedented  and  unwi.se.  Judgments 
concerning  employee  discipline  must.  In  the 
interests  of  both  f.-iirness  and  effective  per- 
sonnel manugenient,  be  mnde  Initially  by  hi- 
supervisors  and  Judicial  involvement  should 
then  follow  in  the  traditional  form  of  revicv.-. 

There  are  provisions  In  both  bills  which 
'.■ould  plnce  the  burden  of  proof  upon  an 
agency  to  satisfy  a  court  that  a  document 
clas-sliied  because  it  concerns  military  or 
Intelligence  (including  intelligence  sources 
!uid  methods)  secrets  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions Is,  In  fact,  properly  classified,  follow  - 
iiig  an  in  camera  Inspection  of  the  docu- 
ment by  the  court.  If  the  court  Is  not  con- 
vinced ihat  the  agency  has  adequately  c.ir- 
ried  the  burden,  the  document  will  be  dis- 
c-lo.sed.  I  simply  cannot  accept  a  provision 
that  Aould  risk  exposiue  of  our  military  or 
intelligence  secrets  and  diplomatic  relations 
becaxise  of  a  Judicially  perceived  failure  to 
siitjviv  .^  burden  of  proof    My  great  respect 
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for  the  courts  does  not  prevent  me  from  ob- 
ser\  ing  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  have  the 
backgrouiul  and  expertise  to  gauge  tb«  raml- 
ticatious  that  a  release  of  a  doctuneut  maj 
hi'  ve  upon  our  natloixal  security. 

llie  Constitution  commits  this  responsi- 
bility and  authority  to  tlie  President.  I 
understand  that  the  purpose  of  this  provi- 
sion is  to  provide  a  means  whereby  im- 
properly classified  information  may  be  de- 
i.ected  and  released  to  the  public.  Tliis  is  au 
objective  I  can  support  as  long  as  the  means 
selected  do  not  Jeopardize  our  national  secu- 
rit\'  interests.  I  could  accept  a  provision 
'.vlth  an  express  presumption  that  the  clas- 
sification was  proper  and  with  in  camera 
Judicial  review  only  after  a  review  of  the 
evidence  did  not  Indicate  that  the  matter 
had  been  reasonably  classified  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  our  national  security.  Following  this 
review,  the  court  could  then  disclose  the 
document  If  it  finds  the  classification  to 
liave  been  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  without 
a  reasonable  basis.  It  must  also  be  clear 
that  this  procedure  does  not  usui-p  my  Con- 
stitutional responsibilities  as  Commander- 
hi-Chief.  I  recognize  that  this  provision  is 
technically  not  before  you  in  Conference, 
but  the  differing  provisions  of  the  bills  af- 
ford, I  believe,  grounds  to  accommodate  our 
mutual  Interests  and  concerns. 

Tlie  Senate  but  not  the  House  version 
amends  the  exemption  concerning  investi- 
gatory files  compiled  for  law  enforcement 
purposes,  I  am  concerned  with  any  provision 
which  would  reduce  our  ability  to  effectively 
deal  with  crime.  This  amendment  could  have 
that  effect  if  the  sources  of  information  or 
the  information  Itself  are  disclosed.  These 
sources  and  the  Information  by  which  they 
may  be  identified  must  be  protected  in  order 
not  to  severely  hamper  our  efforts  to  combat 
crime.  I  am,  however,  equally  concerned  that 
an  individual's  right  to  privacy  would  not 
ije  appropriately  protected  by  requiring  the 
disclosure  of  information  contained  in  an 
investigatory  file  about  him  unless  the  in- 
vasion of  individual  privacy  is  clearly  vn- 
Knrrimted.  Although  I  Intend  to  take  action 
.shortly  to  address  more  comprehensively  my 
concerns  with  encroachments  upon  individ- 
ual privacy,  I  believe  now  is  the  lime  to 
preclude  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
from  discloshig  information  harmful  to  the 
privacy  of  individuals.  I  urge  that  you  strike 
the^  words  "clearly  unwarranted"  from  this 
provision. 

Finally,  while  I  sympathize  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  effecuvely  precluded  from  ex- 
ercishig  his  right  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  because  of  the  substantial 
costs  of  litigation,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ments will  make  it  clear  that  corporate  in- 
terests will  not  be  subsidized  In  their  at- 
tempts to  increase  their  competitive  position 
by  using  this  Act.  I  also  believe  that  the 
time  limits  for  agency  action  are  unneces- 
sarUy  restrictive  hi  that  they  fall  to  recog- 
nize several  valid  examples  of  where  pro- 
viding flexibility  In  several  specific  Instances 
would  permit  more  carefully  considered  de- 
cisions in  special  CAses  v.lthout  compromis- 
ing the  principle  of  timely  implementation 
of  the  Act. 

Aijp.ln,  I  appreciate  your  cooperation  in 
affording  me  this  time  and  I  am  hopeful 
'.hat  the  negotiations  between  our  respective 
staiTs  which  have  continued  in  the  interim 
Will  be  successful. 

I  have  stated  publicly  and  I  reiterate  here 
that  I  intend  to  go  more  than  halfway  to 
accommodate  Congressional  concerns.  I  have 
followed  that  commitment  In  this  letter,  and 
I  have  attempted  where  I  cannot  agree  with 
certain  provisions  to  explain  my  reasons  and 
to  offer  a  constructive  alternative.  Your 
acceptance  of  my  suggestions  will  enable  us 
to  move  forward  with  this  progressive  effort 
to  make  Government  still  more  responsive 
to  the  People. 
Sincerely, 

OfcR.M-D  R.  FoBU. 
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Washinctok,  D.C, 
September  23, 1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Foro, 

President  of  the  United  States,  The  White 
Hovse.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dfar  Mr.  President:  We  were  most  pleased 
to  receive  your  letter  of  August  20  and  to 
know  of  your  personal  Interest  in  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  ot  Information  Act 
being  considered  by  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee.  And  w©  appreciate  your 
recognition  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of 
tills  milestone  law  and  the  importance  you 
attach  to  these  amendments.  They  of  course 
would  provide  support  for  your  own  policy 
of  "Open  government"  which  is  so  desperately 
needed  to  restcwe  the  public's  confidence  in 
our  national  government. 

When  we  received  your  letter,  all  of  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee  agreed 
to  your  request  for  additional  time  to  study 
the  amendments  and  have  given  serious  con- 
sideration and  careful  deliberations  to  your 
views  on  each  of  the  major  concerns  vou 
ral-sed.  The  staffs  of  the  two  committees  of 
jurisdiction  have  had  several  in-depth  dis- 
cussions with  the  responsible  officials  of  your 
Administration.  Individual  Members  have 
also  discussed  these  points  with  Justice  De- 
partment officials. 

At  our  final  conference  session  we  were  able 
to  reopen  discussion  on  each  of  the  major 
Issues  raided  in  your  letter.  We  believe  that 
the  ensuing  conference  actions  on  these  mat- 
ters were  re.'^ponsive  to  your  concerns  and 
were  designed  to  accommodate  further  in- 
terests of  the  Executive  Branch. 

You  expressed  concern  In  your  letter  about 
the  constitutionality  and  wisdom  of  court- 
imposed  penalties  against  Federal  employees 
wlio  withhold  information  "withovit  a  rea- 
sonable basia  in  law."  This  provision  has  been 
substantially  modified  by  conference  action. 

At  our  last  conference  meeting,  after  ex- 
tensive debate  and  consideration,  a  com- 
promise sponsored  by  Representative  Mc- 
Closkey  and  modified  by  Senate  conferees 
was  adopted.  This  compromise  leaves  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  the  responsibility 
for  Uiitlating  disciplinary  proceedings  again.st 
a  government  official  or  employee  In  appro- 
priate circtimstances — but  only  after  a  writ- 
ten finding  by  the  court  that  there  were  "cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  withholding 
(that)  raise  questions  whether  agency  per- 
sonnel acted  arbitrarily  or  capriciously  with 
respect  to  the  withholding."  The  actual  dis- 
ciplinary action  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission, after  completion  of  Its  standard 
proceedings,  would  actually  be  taken  by  the 
particular  agency  Uivolved  in  the  case. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise that  basically  satisfies  your  objec- 
tions to  the  original  Senate  language. 

You  expressed  fear  that  the  amendment  s 
afford  inadequate  protection  to  truly  im- 
portant national  defense  and  foreign  policy 
information  subject  to  in  camera  Inspection 
by  Federal  courts  In  freedom  of  information 
cases.  We  believe  that  these  fears  are  un- 
founded, but  the  conference  has  nonethe- 
less agreed  to  include  additional  explana- 
tory language  In  the  Statement  of  Mana- 
gers making  clear  our  Intentions  on  this 
issue. 

The  legislative  history  of  HR.  12471  clear- 
ly shows  that  the  in  camera  authority  con- 
ferred upon  the  Federal  courts  in  these 
amendments  Is  not  mandatory,  but  pcrmi.\- 
sive  in  cases  where  normal  proceedings  in 
freedom  of  information  cases  In  the  courts 
do  not  make  a  clear-cut  case  for  agency 
withholdings  of  requested  records.  These 
proceedings  would  include  the  present  agency 
procedure  of  submitting  an  affidavit  to  the 
court  In  Justification  of  the  classification 
markings  on  requested  docximents  in  cases 
involving  552(b)(1)    information. 

Tlie  amendments  in  HR.  12471  do  not  re- 
move th!?:  rlgl't  of  the  agency,  nor  do  they 


change  In  any  way  other  mechanisnas  avail- 
able to  the  court  during  lt«  consideration 
of  the  case.  The  court  may  still  reqviest  addi- 
tional information  or  corroborative  evidence 
fr«n  the  agency  short  of  an  in  camera  ex- 
amination of  the  documents  in  question. 
Even  when  the  in  camera  review  authority 
Is  exercised  by  the  court.  It  may  call  in  the 
appropriate  agency  officials  involved  to  dis- 
cuss any  portion  of  the  information  or  affi- 
davit furnished  by  the  agency  in  the  case. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  Include  lan- 
guage in  the  Statement  of  Managers  tliat 
reiterates  the  discretionary  nature  of  the  in 
camera  authority  provided  to  the  Federal 
courts  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  We  wUl  also  express  our  expectation 
that  the  courte  give  substantial  weight  to 
the  agency  affidavit  submitted  iu  support  of 
the  classification  markings  on  any  such  doc- 
uments in  dispute. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  feel  that  the  con- 
ference committee  has  made  an  effort  to  ex- 
plain our  intentions  so  as  to  respond  to  your 
objections  on  this  important  area  of  the 
amendments,  operating  as  we  must  v,lthln 
the  scope  of  the  conference  authority  because 
of  the  virtually  identical  language  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  on  HR.  1247) 

The  conference  committee  has  also  acted 
a.Tirmatively  to  satisfy  your  major  objections 
to  the  proposal  amendment  to  subsection 
(b)(7)  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
dealing  with  specific  criteria  for  the  with- 
holding of  Federal  investigatory  records  in 
the  la -A-  enforcement  area. 

The  conference  committee  had  already 
added  an  additional  provision,  not  contained 
in  tU?  Senate-passed  bUl,  which  would  per- 
mit wii^holdlng  of  information  that  wotUd 
"endanger  the  lite  or  physical  safety  of 
law  enforcement  personnel."  This  made  it 
substantlaUy  identical  to  the  language  rec- 
ommended by  then  Attorney  General  Rich- 
ardson during  Senate  hearings  on  the  bill 
and  endorsed  by  the  Administrative  Lav 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

After  reviewing  the  points  made  in  your 
letter  on  this  point,  the  conference  commit- 
tee also  agreed  to  adopt  language  offered  by 
Senator  Hruska  to  permit  the  withholding 
of  the  m/orniatton  provided  by  a  confidentr.il 
source  to  a  criminal  law  enforcement  au- 
thority during  the  course  of  a  criminal  o: 
•lawful  national  security  Intelligence  in- 
vestigation." The  Federal  agency  may,  In 
addition,  withhold  the  identification  of  the 
confidenital  source  in  all  law  enforcement 
investigations — civil   as   well   as  criminal. 

To  further  respond  to  your  suggestion  on 
the  wltliholding  of  informaUon  in  law  en- 
forcement records  involving  personal  privacy 
the  conference  committee  agreed  to  still  e 
tlie  word  "clearly"  from  the  Senate-passed 
language. 

You  expressed  concern  that  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Law 
authorizing  the  Federal  cotirts  to  award  at- 
torney fees  and  litigation  costs  not  be  used 
to  suiisldize  corporate  interests  who  use  tlie 
law  to  euliance  their  own  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee completely  share  your  concern  in  this 
connection,  and  the  Statement  of  Managers 
will  reflect  mutual  view  that  any  awprd  of 
fees  and  costs  by  the  courts  should  not  be 
automatic  but  should  be  based  on  piesently 
prevailing  Judicial  standards,  such  as  the 
general  pul:^c  benefit  arising  from  the  re- 
lease of  the Tnformatlon  sought,  as  opposed 
to  a  more  narrow  commercial  benefit  solely 
to  the  private  litigant. 

You  also  suggest  that  the  time  limits  In 
tlie  amendments  may  be  unnecessarUy  re- 
strictive. The  conference  adopted  at  Its  first 
meeting  the  Senate  language  allowing  agen- 
cies an  additional  ten  days  to  respond  to  a 
request  or  determine  an  appeal  in  unusual 
circumstances.  Pursuant  to  your  suggestion 
we  included  language  trom  the  Senate  ver- 
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Kennedy, 
^enate  Confcreecs. 

MOORHEAD, 


sion  making  clear  that  a  court  can  give  an 
agency  additional  time  j  a  review  requested 
materials  In  exceptional  c  rcumstances  where 
the  agency  has  exercised   due  diligence  but 
still  could  not  meet  the  s  tatutory  deadlines. 
In   conclusion,   Mr.    Pri  sldent,    we  appre- 
ciate your  expression  of  c(  operation  with  the 
Congress   In   our  delibera  ;ions  on   the   final 
version    of    this    Imports  at    legislation.    In 
keeping  with  your  wlllir  rness  "to  go  more 
than  halfway  to  accomrrJdate  Co^igressional 
concerns",  we  have  glv6  i   your  suggestions 
in  these  five  key  areas  i  f  the  bill  renewed 
consideration    and,    we     eel.    have    likewi.se 
gone  "more  than  halfwaj  '  at  this  late  stage. 
We  welcome  your  valu  ble  input  into  our 
final   deliberations  and     ppreciate   the   fine 
cooperation    and    lielpfiil    suggestions    made 
by  various  staff  membersfend  officials  of  the 
Executive  branch.  It  is  dur  hope  that  the 
fruits  of  these  Joint  e(Tort|  will  muke  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Senate  and  H(kise  to  act  prompt- 
ly on  the  conference  veision  of  H.R.   12471 
so  that  this  valuable  legilatlon  will  be  en- 
acted and  can  be  signed  Jito  law  before  the 
end  of  the  month. 
With  every  good  wish, 
Sincerely. 

Edward 
Chairman 
William 
ChairmaniUouse  Conferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  coninittee  has  work- 
ed for  more  than  3  y&rs  in  investiga- 
tions, studies,  legislat:  :e  hearings,  and 
careful  drafting  of  t  is  legislation  to 
strengthen  and  imprcwe  the  operation 
of  the  Freedom  of  Inlormation  Act.  It 
has  been  passed  by  ov  rwhelming  votes 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  The  con- 
ferees have  labored  ha:  d  and  long  to  re- 
concile the  differences  between  the  two 
versions  of  the  bill  am  have  arrived  at 
reasonable  compromise  on  each  of  the 
major  issues  in  disputd  We  have  a  good 
bill.  We  have  a  fair  i  nd  workable  bill 
that  will  plug  major  oopholes  in  the 
present  Freedom  of  »iformation  Law. 

In  remarks  soon  aft  r  he  took  office. 
President  Ford  pledged  to  the  American 
people  an  "open  Gove  nment."  Enact- 
ment of  these  amendm  nts  to  the  free- 
dom of  information  law  and  their 
prompt  signing  into  lai  will  be  the  im- 
portant first  step  tows  rd  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  badly  nei  led  objective  of 
"open  Government"  am  a  restoration  of 
the  faith  of  the  Ameri(  in  public  in  the 
institution  of  governn  ent — faith  that 
has  been  so  seriously  ercUed  over  the  last 
several  years.  I 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  sieaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  language  of 
the  statement  of  manages  on  page  15  of 
House  Report  No.  1320  wl  Ich  clarifies  the 
intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
impact  of  this  legislation  in  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcai  ting.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  <  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
tiN)  raised  such  questior  s  during  a  col- 
loquy when  the  bill  was  debated  last 
March.  This  language  makes  it  clear 
that  the  definition  of  "ai  ency"  for  pur- 
poses of  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
matters  does  not  includj  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadca.ying. 

I  had  sought  assurance  that  CPB  would 
follow  the  open  govern  nent  principles 
of  the  Freedom  of  Inforr  lation  Act  in  its 
information  activities — wen  though  they 
were  not  specifically  i)vered  by  that 
act — so  as  to  serve  the  public  interest.  I 
am  pleased  that  CPB  hal  reaffirmed  that 


position  in  correspondence  with  me.  At 
this  point  in  the  Record  I  include  two 
letters  from  Mr.  Henry  Loomis,  president 
of  CPB,  in  which  he  sets  forth  such  as- 
surances: 

Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 
Washington,  D.C..  September  23,  1S74. 
Hon.  Wii-LiAM  S.  Moorhead, 
Chairman,  Subcormnittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions    and     Government     Injormation, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    Moorhead:    On    behalf    of    the 
Bo.-ird  and  Management  of  the  Corporation 
for    Public    Broadcasting,    I    wish    to    con- 
gratulate you  and  the  House  Conferees  on 
the    Freedom    of    Information    amendments 
(HB   12471)    recently  reported  by  the  Con- 
ferees. We  believe  the  amendments  sene  a 
very   real   public   need   and   will,   when   im- 
plemented, reward  the  wisdom  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  House  Members  in  the  Freedom 
of    liiformation    area.    We    are    most    en- 
couraged  by   the  recognition,    in    the   Con- 
ference R-.'ports,  of  CPB's  unique  status  as 
a   private,    nonprofit   corporation   dedicated 
lo  the  purposes  set  out  In  the  Public  Broati- 
ca.st:ng  Act  of  19C7. 

The  Conferees'  generous  and  statesman- 
iii'-e  response  to  CPB's  comments  on  the 
pending  legislation  prompt  us  to  reaffirm 
CPBs  traditional  commitment  to  freedom 
of  Information  principles,  and  to  pledge 
fullest  Implementation  of  these  principles 
in  CPB's  operations,  consistent  with  Its 
private  status  and  constitutionally  protected 
activities  in  the  area  of  broadcast  program 
support.  You  have  our  full  assurance  of 
CPB's  con;inued  dedication  to  the  .spirit  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  Loomis. 

Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting, 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  WiLLiA.M  Moorhead, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moorhead:  In  my  letter  to  you 
of  September  23,  It  was  my  pleasure  to  reaf- 
firm CPB's  "fullest  Implementation  of  free- 
dom of  information  principles  in  CPB's  oper- 
ations, consistent  with  Its  private  status  and 
constitutionally  protected  activities  lu  the 
area  of  broadcast  program  support." 

In  order  to  add  some  specifics  to  that  gen- 
eral commitment,  I  should  like  to  describe 
current  CPB  practices  regarding  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  relating  to  CPB  ac- 
tivities, and  regarding  requests  for  Informa- 
tion about  CPB  activities  from  the  press  and 
the  public. 

All  of  CPB's  public  information  activities 
are  coordinated  by  our  Office  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  is  located 
at  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
888  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20006 
Phone  (202)  293-6160). 

This  office  publishes  the  following  Informa- 
tional documents  relating  to  CPB  activities: 

( 1 )  The  -Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  which  represents  "a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  report  of  the 
Corporation's  operations,  activities,  financial 
condition,  and  accomplishments  .  .  .  | in- 
cluding) such  recoKmiendations  as  the  Cor- 
poration determines  appropriate",  required 
by  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  as 
amended,  (47  U.S.C.  396(1)).  This  report  is 
submitted  to  the  President  for  trauEmlttal  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of 
December  of  each  year.  After  transmittal 
to  the  Congre.ss  It  Is  available  to  all  who  re- 
quest it  from  the  CPB  Public  Affairs  Omcc. 

(2)  The  CPB  Report,  a  weekly  newsletter 
containing  reports  of  official  CPB  Board  and 
Management  actions  and  activities,  as  well 
a6  additional  information  of  Interest  to  pub- 


lic broadcasting  stations,  viewers,  listeners, 
and  citizens. 

(3)  Press  releases,  containing  official  re- 
ports and  statements  of  the  CPB  Board  and 
management.  Such  releases  are  issued  from 
time  to  time  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Public 
Information  Office,  they  are  required. 

(4)  CPB  testimony  before  legislative,  over- 
sight,  and  appropriations  committees  and 
subcommittees  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  The^e 
comprehensive  statements  on  CPB  activities, 
financial  conditions,  projects,  and  accom- 
plishments are  routinely  duplicated  for  con- 
venient public  access  by  request  to  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office.  In  addition,  these  state- 
ments, together  with  the  transcripts  of 
questions  and  answers  before  Congressional 
co.mmittees.  are  routinely  published  and 
available  as  Congressional  documents. 

i5i  Technical  studies,  final  grant  reports, 
etc.  From  time  to  time,  the  Corporation  com- 
missions icsearch  and  development  or  other 
projects  that  result  in  the  presentation  of 
reports,  monographs,  statistical  compila- 
tions, and  other  written  materials  of  Inter- 
est to  the  public  broadcasting  community  or 
the  public  at  large.  The  availability  of  all 
these  materials  is  noted  In  the  CPB  Annual 
Report,  CPB  Reports,  or  CPB  press  releases. 
Copies  of  these  materials  are  available  vipoa 
request  at  the  Public  Affairs  Office  (in  lim- 
ited numbers) . 

Requests  for  Information  or  documents 
coming  to  CPB  employees  from  the  press, 
the  general  public  or  others  not  dealing  with 
CPB  in  its  business  operations  are  routinely 
referred  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office.  It  is  the 
practice  of  the  Corporation  to  provide  In- 
formation specifically  requested  In  every  in- 
stance in  which  furnishing  such  Information 
will  not: 

(1)  divulge  confidential  personnel  Infor- 
mation regarding  individual  employees  wlth- 
o'.it  their  consent;  or 

(2)  divulge  financial  or  trade  secret  data 
acquired  from  any  person  under  a  promise  of 
confidence;   or 

<3)   Impair  CPB  ability  to: 

(a)  conduct  Its  activities  free  from  the 
"extraneous  interference  and  control"  Con- 
gress sought  to  bar  In  authorizing  establish- 
ment of  CPB  as  a  private  nongovernment  cor- 
poration   [47    US.C.    396(a)  (6)1. 

(b(  "carry  out  Its  purposes  and  functions 
and  engage  in  Its  activities  In  ways  that  will 
most  effectively  assure  the  maximum  free- 
dom of  the  noncommercial  educational  tele- 
vision or  radio  broadcast  systems  and  local 
stations  from  Interference  with  or  control  of 
program  content  or  other  activities."  [47 
U.S.C.  396(g)  (n(D)); 

(c)  avoid  ".  .  .  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  of  educational  broadcasting;  or 
over  the  charter  or  bylaws  of  the  Corpora- 
tion; or  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
construction,  or  personnel  of  any  educa- 
tional institution,  school  system,  or  educa- 
tional broadcasting  station  or  system"  by 
"any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  emplovee 
of  the  U.S.  .  .  ."  (47  U.S.C.  398);  or 

(d)  conduct  Its  activities  as  a  private, 
"nonprofit  corporation  .  .  .  which  will  not 
be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Government."   (47  U.S.C  306(b)  |:   or 

(4)  otherwise  compromise  the  constitu- 
tionally protected  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, stations,  or  systems.  In  the  broadcast 
program  area. 

I  am  sure  you  will  recognize  that  CPB's 
practices  regarding  public  access  to  CPB  In- 
formation are  consistent  with,  and  In  a 
nvimber  of  instances,  actually  exceed  princi- 
ples of  access  applicable  to  government 
agencies  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  the  amendments  recently  consid- 
ered by  House  and  Senate  conferees.  I  stress 
again  that  CPB's  voluntary  commitment  to 
freedom  of  Information  principles  Is  a  con- 
tinuing one,  limited  only  by  the  sensitive 
nat-jre  of  some  of  Its  functions.  I  doubt  that 
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yon  wiU  fiad  another  private  corporation  so 
committed  to  public  understanding  of  Its 
V.  (>rl:  and  activities. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  Loomis. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
matter  of  such  importance,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  what  ■?\e  have  gone 
through  this  year  with  respect  to  Water- 
gate, I  would  hope  we  could  have  enough 
order  so  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  interested  in  this  can  hear  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying. 

If  I  may  proceed  just  a  little  further, 
in  my  mind  the  whole  conspiracy  aspect 
of  Watergate  was  made  possible  because 
of  the  abuses  of  the  power  of  people  in 
the  executive  branch  to  keep  matters 
secret.  The  dLstinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  talking  about  what 
the  conferees  have  done  to  remedy  this 
situation.  I  think  we  deserve  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  the  conferees  did. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. That  Is  the  thrust  of  the  legislation 
as  passed  by  this  body  and  passed  by  the 
other  body  and  reported  back  through 
conference. 

The  other  major  change  in  the  bill 
was  tightening  up  loopholes  on  public 
access  to  law  enforcement  records,  and 
I  think  the  conferees  have  reached  a  very 
good  compromise  which  we  can  endorse 
to  all  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  PcnnsyUaaia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Alexander),  a 
member  of  our  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Iiifonnation  Subcommittee, 
who  has  made  such  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  this  legislation  as  a  House 
conferee. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note 
that  section  3  of  this  act  requires  each 
agency  to  file  an  annual  report  with  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Tliese  annual 
reports  are  to  contain  specific  informa- 
tion as  enumerated  in  tiic  act.  Following 
this  enumeration  there  is  a  requirement 
that  the  "Attorney  General  sliall  submit 
an  annual  report  on  or  before  March  1 
of  each  calendar  year  w  hich  shall  include 
for  the  prior  calendar  year"  certain 
Information  regarding  litigation  brought 
imder  the  Fieec'om  of  lufoi-mation  Act. 
as  well  as  a  description  of  action  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  en- 
courage compliance  with  the  act. 

Is  it  the  intent  of  tliis  section  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  file  two  annual 
reports? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  answer  is  yes.  The  Department  of 
Ju.stice,  as  an  agency,  just  as  any  other 
agency,  is  required  to  file  an  annual  re- 
port containing  specific  acti^-ities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  complying  with 
the  requests  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
lormaticHi  Act:  to  wit,  that  additionally 
the  Attorney  General  L«;  required  to  file  a 
second  rep>ort  dealing  with  the  activi'ies 


of  the  Department  of  Justice  iii  Its  role 
as  legal  counsel  to  all  of  the  other  agen- 
cies under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  truth 
is  the  foundation  of  democracy.  Thomas 
Jefifei'sonsaid: 

Whenever  the  people  are  ■well -in formed, 
they  can  be  trusted  with  their  government, 
because  whenever  tilings  get  so  far  wron;; 
to  attract  their  notice,  thoy  can  be  relied  on 
to  set  them  right. 

Our  democracy  is  based  on  truth.  Our 
Declaration  of  Independence  declares 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that 
we  are  endowed  with  the  tmalienable 
right  of  liberty;  that  to  secure  our  liberty 
we  established  a  representative  democ- 
racy; and  that  our  Government  derive-^ 
its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

But,  the  very  suiTival  of  democracy 
depends  on  an  informed  citizeni-y.  There- 
fore, if  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  na- 
tion, we  must  not  tolerate  deception  in 
Government.  If  the  basis  of  government 
is  the  consent  of  the  governed  from  w  hich 
it  derives  its  just  powers;  then,  clearly, 
unjust  powers  of  government  can  also 
be  consented  to  by  the  governed. 

But.  once  the  consent  to  imjust  power 
is  gi\en,  liberty  can  soon  be  replaced  by 
tyranny.  And,  once  tyranny  is  estab- 
lished, it  no  longer  matters  whether  the 
go\erned  consent,  or  not. 

That's  why  government  deception  sup- 
ported by  official  secrecy  causes  Ameri- 
cans to  become  f  nistrated.  powerless,  and 
dissatisfied  with  elected  officials. 

Our  action  here  today  in  adopting  the 
conference  report  on  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  Amendments  may  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  significant  steps  we 
have  taken  in  returning  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  the  hands  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Unfortmiately.  our  action  did  not 
come  early  enough  to  prevent  the  scan- 
dals which  have  rocked  the  Nation  in 
the  last  year  and  which  have  rallied  all 
people  behind  the  cause  of  open  govern- 
ment. 

For  altliough  the  people  of  this  country 
have  the  power  to  go  to  the  polls  to  re- 
cord their  wislies.  they  are  denied  the  in- 
formation with  wlilch  to  make  wise 
decisions.  Over  tlie  years,  as  our  bureauc- 
racy has  expanded  unchecked,  a  cur- 
tain of  secrecy  has  fallen  over  its  opera- 
tions, a  cuitain  only  slightly  less  pene- 
trable than  the  one  which  surrounds 
the  Communist  bloc. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  first  house- 
keeping statutes  under  George  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpwiC  of  allowing  depart- 
ment heads  to  adopt  regulations  govei-n- 
ing  the  custody,  use,  and  preservation  of 
official  Government  documents,  the  exec- 
utive branch  has  become  more  and  more 
effective  in  twisting  these  laws  into  an 
excuse  for  hiding  Information  and  docu- 
ments from  the  American  people. 

Why  do  we  have  this  .secrecy  in  Go\  - 
ernment?  In  many  instances,  it  appears 
that  it  is  simpler  for  our  Government  of- 
ficials to  have  a  "secret"  stamp  on  hand 
than  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  digging  up 
the  information  to  answer  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions. This  same  "secret"  stamp  makes 
it  ea'-ici'  to  hide  the  errors  of  judgment 


and  tlie  favors  of  politics  wliich  could  be 
damaging  to  the  men  in  control. 

I  have  read  reports  of  some  pretty  ab- 
siu'd  uses  of  our  information  classifica- 
tion system.  For  instance,  during  the 
Korean  war,  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  not  give  out  the  details  of  the 
armed  services  purchase  of  peanut  but- 
ter, contending  that  a  clever  enemy  could 
deduce  from  these  purchases  the  approx- 
imate number  of  men  in  the  services. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  releasing  mimeogiaphed 
sheets  v.ilh  a  breakdown  of  the  exact 
number  of  men  in  the  Army.  Na\T.  and 
Air  Force. 

Tilings  have  not  improved  much  over 
the  years,  I  am  afraid,  even  though  the 
passage  of  the  1967  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  was  a  giant  step  in  returning 
to  the  public  access  to  their  own  public 
documents. 

And  although  in  the  1970's  I  am  not 
really  concerned  with  supplies  of  peanut 
butter,  I  am  most  concen^ed  with  the 
price  and  availability  of  the  bread  it  is 
spread  on  and  the  effect  that  the  sale  of 
grain  and  wheat  to  Russia  has  had  on 
its  cost  to  the  American  consumer. 

Now  let  me  briefly  outline  the  difficul- 
ties I  have  had  in  my  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts to  obtain  information  on  this  deal. 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  I  began  an  exten- 
sive investigation  of  the  transactions  be- 
hind the  Russian  grain  deal.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations — the  committee  charged  with 
the  investigative  po'wers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — I  sought  information 
on  the  wheat  subsidies  paid  to  each  ex- 
porting company  since  July  8, 1972. 1  also 
requested  information  on  the  status  and 
background  of  the  investigation  being 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  the  alleged  Kansas  City  Wheat  Mar- 
ket price  fLxing  by  certain  individuals  ov 
grain  companies.  I  made  my  requests 
throush  communications  with  Secretary 
of  Agiicultuie  Earl  Butz.  ASCS  Adminis- 
trator Kenneth  Frick,  Acting  Attorney 
General  Robert  Bork.  FBI  Director  Clar- 
ence Kelley.  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority,  and  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Heni-j'  E.  Peteison. 

In  each  case.  I  was  told  that  the  in- 
formation I  requested  was  either  not 
available  or  that  it  could  not  be  made 
available  to  me.  I  was  told  that  tlie  FBI 
could  not  relea.^e  the  details  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  that  we  must  rely  on  the 
FBI's  judgment  that  there  had  not  been 
any  illegal  acti\ities  connected  's\ith  tlu- 
.sale. 

Tl.e  investigations  were  .secret,  but  it 
was  no  secret  that  bread  prices  were 
higher  and  the  American  people  were 
not  ready  to  accept  such  a  decision  from 
the  FBI  without  having  access  to  the 
facts  that  would  back  up  such  a  judg- 
ment. 

As  long  as  a  man  u;  informed,  he  can 
usually  take  action  to  hisure  that  hi;« 
other  rifrhts  are  not  violated.  If  I,  a;  a 
Member  of  Conpress  and  the  Go\ern- 
ment  Operations  Committee,  who  works 
dail>  v.  ith  the  biu'eaucracy,  become  frus- 
trated when  I  am  denied  access  to  in- 
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formation  vital  to  Ifhe  public  welfare, 
what  about  John  Q  J  Citizen  and  his  ef- 
forts to  get  the  in^rmation  he  needs? 
In  conclusion,  letane  relate  one  more 
"horror"  story.  In  l671,  a  public  interest 
group  asked  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  some  infonSiation  on  pesticides. 
The  Department  tc^  them  they  would 
have  to  be  a  little  imore  specific  as  to 
w  hat  they  wanted.    * 

The  group  asked  ?^he  Department  for 
their  index  of  files  ^n  pesticides  so  that 
they  could  speciflcalfc'  state  the  informa- 
tion needed.  In  response  to  this  request, 
USDA  not  only  denied  them  access  to  the 
index,  stating  that  the  index  itself  was 
a  secret,  but  also  restated  their  refusal 
to  release  the  information  on  pesticides 
without  the  appropffiate  index  number. 
Fortunately  this  particular  group  had 
the  resources  to  go  to  court  and  sue  for 
the  information,  which  the  court  ordered 
released.  \ 

However,  the  cas4  did  not  end  here. 
Undaunted,  USDA  |  replied  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  r^ease  a  copy  of  the 
information,  but  it^would  cost  $91,000 
and  take  a  year  an^a  half  to  get  it  to- 
gether. I 

The  group  again  vfent  to  court  where 
USDA  was  told  by  the  court  to  stop 
fooling  around  and  ri  lease  the  informa- 
tion that  was  request*  1. 

I  .shudder  to  think  of  tlie  amount  of 
time,  energy,  and  mc  ley  wasted  in  this 
process. 

The  enactment  of;  hese  amendments 
to  the  Freedom  of  It  Tormation  Act  will 
put  an  end  to  the  ric  iculous  delays,  ex- 
cuses, and  bureau(  ratic  runarounds 
which  have  denied  ;  J.S.  citizens  their 
"right  to  know"  and  nade  Americans  a 
captive  of  their  own  government. 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  (  I  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlemai   from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are /the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  conf<  rence  germane  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  o 
my  opinion  they  are. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Floiida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  vi^'' 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  o; 
yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Flor: 
tleman  tell  us  what  haipens  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  whefB  certain  judges 
were  permitted  to  mak 
ty  determinations? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD 
Yes.  The  bill  containsjlhe 
which  is  in  the  Hous^ 
there  is  a  stamp,  a  cl 
the  court  could  go  beiind  that,  but  we 
specified  that  the  courl  should  give  great 
weight  to  an  affidavit  iy  the  Department 
that  this  was  proper!  '  classified.  What 
we  are  trying  to  overr  le  is  the  situation 
described  in  the  famou  Mink  case,  where 
the  court  said  to  the  \  :ongress,  no  mat- 
ter how  frivolous  or  ca  riciou-s  the  cla.ssi- 
fication  should  be,  th  t  the  court  could 
not  go  behind  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN-  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minute  . 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  1  [r.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  cor  erence  report  on 
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H.R.  12471.  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  passed  with  a 
rather  overwhelming  vote  in  the  House, 
and  there  were  only  a  few  questions  to 
be  adjusted  by  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. These  amendments  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  I  think  are  those  that 
all  Members  can  support.  We  are  acting 
at  this  time  in  a  way  that  is  consonant 
with  the  times,  and  that  is  making  in- 
formation more  readily  available  from 
tiie  Government  to  members  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

One  of  the  questions  that  was  raised 
in  the  conference,  and  was  most  difficult 
to  resolve,  was  the  question  of  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  other  body.  It  was 
incorporated  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
other  body  and  would  have  allowed  a 
.sanction  to  be  imposed  by  the  court 
against  Government  employees  who  are 
found  to  have  refused  to  give  informa- 
tion to  someone  who  requested  it  with- 
out— and  I  quote — "a  reasonable  basis 
in  the  law." 

I  objected  to  this  provision.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  an  unconscionable  bur- 
den on  Government  employees.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  a  compromise  was 
adopted  by  the  conference,  one  that  I 
am  not  totally  happy  with,  but  I  think 
It  does  improve  the  provision  to  the  point 
where  I  can  support  the  conference 
report. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  provision  that 
is  now  in  the  bill  is  one  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, could  never  result  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  sanction  against  a  Federal 
employee. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  change  the 
test  to  that  of  an  employee  acting  arbi- 
trarily and  capriciously  rather  than  just 
without  a  reasonable  basis  in  law.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  before  the  case  ever  gets 
to  court,  the  employee  who  refuses  to  give 
information  when  a  demand  is  made  will 
have  to  have  been  supported  by  his  su- 
perior. There  will  have  to  have  been 
an  administrative  appeal  within  the 
agency. 

In  most  agencies  this  would  mean  that 
the  f^eneral  counsel  of  the  agency  would 
support  the  decision  of  the  employee,  and 
then  the  case  would  have  to  be  brought 
to  court  by  the  one  who  was  seeking  the 
informatjon.  The  Attorney  General  or 
the  general  counsel  of  the  agency  would 
then  have  to  make  a  decision  at  that 
point  that  the  case  is  sufficiently  meri- 
torious to  defend.  Then  possibly  the 
court  might  find  the  agency  to  be  wrong, 
but  I  think  in  that  circumstance  the 
court  could  hardly  find  that  the  em- 
ployee who  has  been  sustained  all  the 
way  along  the  line  had  acted  arbitrarily 
or  capriciously.  Therefore,  though  we 
do  have  a  provision  in  here  for  a  sanc- 
tion, it  is  limited  to  a  case  where  there  is 
action  which  is  found  by  the  court  to  be 
arbitrary  and  capricious. 

The  court  would  not  make  a  determi- 
nation as  to  the  sanction,  but  would  then 
certify  the  matter  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
.sion  would  be  required  to  institute  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

I  find  that  rather  interesting,  by  the 
way:  Proceeding. 


I  asked  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
Senate  provision.  Senator  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  what  a  proceeding  was. 
He  was  unable  In  conference  to  define 
it.  It  is  neither  defined  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice law,  nor  is  it  defined  in  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  What  kind  of  pro- 
ceeding is  intended  by  the  compromise 
of  the  conferees  is  really  rather  vague. 
Whether  the  employee  would  be  entitled 
to  counsel  and  whether  there  would  have 
to  be  a  public  hearing  are  things  which 
really  are  rather  vague.  However,  be- 
cause I  expect  this  provision  never  to  be 
utilized.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference. 

Besides  tliis  provision,  which  was  con- 
troversial, there  are  other  noncontro- 
\  ersial  provisions,  some  that  I  think  are 
great  advances  in  the  law. 

First  of  all.  this  does  allow  a  court  to 
review  what  could,  and  sometimes,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  past,  has  been  an  arbitrary 
decision  to  classify  a  document  for  secu- 
rity reasons.  This  would  not  require  the 
court  to  view  the  material,  but  would 
allow  the  court — and  we  make  this  clear 
in  the  conference  report — allow  the  court 
to  look  at  the  affidavits  from  the  affected 
agency,  whether  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Defense  Department  or  other, 
and  ?ive  preat  weight  to  these  affidavits. 

At  that  point  only,  if  there  was  still 
a  question  remaining  in  the  mind  of 
the  court,  the  court  could  conduct  an 
in-camera  inspection  of  the  material  and 
£f.e  whether  it  had  been  properly  classi- 
fied v.ithin  the  terms  of  the  Executive 
order  setting  forth  the  procedure  for 
classification. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Only  then  would  the  court  have  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  material  and 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  it 
had  been  properly  classified. 

In  addition,  for  those  who  think  that 
the  law  has  not  been  applied  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  past,  there  is  one 
further  provision  of  the  act  which  I  think 
is  very  helpful.  Those  who  have  been  de- 
nied information  when  they  have  made  a 
demand  under  the  law,  and  then  go  to 
court  to  prove  that  their  demand  was 
meritorious,  the  court  can — is  not  re- 
quired to  but  can — award  attorney's  fees 
and  court  costs  to  the  successful  litigant. 

I  think  that,  on  balance,  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  conference  is  a  good  bill. 
I  was  happy  to  sign  the  conference 
report. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
.')  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  <  Mr.  Horton  • . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12471,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 

Before  becoming  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  I  was  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  legislation.  In  that  capacity,  I  have 
studied  for  several  years  how  the  Free- 
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doni  of  Information  Act  works  and  how 
it  can  be  improved. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  measure 
!:erore  us  today  will  strengtlien  the  pub- 
lic s  right  to  know  what  its  Government 
i;  doing.  By  strengthening  the  public's 
right  to  know,  we  make  democracy  work 
better.  That  is  an  objective  we  should 
nil  support  wholeheartedly. 

H.R.  12471  eases  public  access  to  Gov- 
ernment information  in  .several  con- 
structive ways.  It  requires:  agencies  io 
publish  indexes  of  documents,  respond 
more  quickly  to  requests  for  data,  a;id 
.submit  annual  repoits  to  the  Congrc'^s  on 
their  performance  under  this  act.  It 
grants  individuals  accc-^s  to  material 
they  can  reasonably  desciib.'i — ratiisr 
than  identify  with  particularity — more 
prompt  resolution  of  lawsuits  they  file 
under  the  freedom  of  information  law, 
and  an  award  of  attorney  fees — at  the 
courts'  discretion — in  cases  in  whi^h  they 
.substantially  prevail.  In  addition,  this 
bill  makes  clear  that  courts  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  examine  in  chambers  al!  con- 
tested record.s — including  clasjifi^d  ma- 
terial— before  deciding  whellier  it  is 
properly  exempt  from  public  disclosure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  dedication  to  free- 
dom of  information  remains  firm.  I 
think  the  conference  report  before  us  is 
an  improvement  o\er  the  pr£.-.ciit  law  in 
this  area.  I  urge  my  co'H  agues  lo  join 
me  in  supporting  this  leei.'lation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  v.ould  liltc  to  asl:  the 
gentleman  from  PeiiU^yix aiiia  :-jnie 
queftions  about  section  2  ol  thi-  biil.  Sec- 
tion 2'a>  amends  parn.Tra'h  d'  of  5 
U.S.C.  552tb)  to  exempt  fiom  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Freedom  cf  Informa- 
tion Act  matters  which  arc — 

(A>    specifically  nuthorized   undor  criteria 

fsiablished  by  an  Executive  ovAev  to  be  iccpt 

ecvft  In  the  intere.st  of  natiuniil  deien.se  or 

:orcieu  policy  p.nd   (B)   are  in  fact  properly 

classiiied  pursiinnt  to  such  E.seciuive  order. 

When  coupled  with  section  5o5<a><4t 
■S'.  as  amended  in  this  bill,  this  provi- 
sion would  permit  a  couit  to  lock  beiiind 
the  security  classification  giveii  to  a  doc- 
ument by  an  agency  to  determine  wlieth- 
er  the  document  v.  as  properly  classified. 
This  provision  is  not  intended  to  rermit 
a  court  free  rein  to  classify  inici  nut tion 
a.-  it  wishes,  is  it? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pen;isy!vnii:a.  Mr. 
S;)eaker.  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  it 
cortainly  is  not. 

Fust  of  all,  a  court  could  only  cleter- 
niine  whether  the  information  was 
■  i)ioperly  classified  pursuant  to  <an^ 
R'xecutive  order."  In  other  words,  the 
judge  would  have  to  decide  whether  the 
document  met  the  criteria  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  for  classification — not 
whether  he  himself  would  have  classified 
the  document  in  accordance  witli  his 
o'.vn  ideas  of  what  should  be  kept  secret. 
Second,  as  we  have  said  in  tlie  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee 
of  conference: 

riie  conferees  expect  that  Federal  courts, 
ill  making  de  novo  determinn,' ions  In  sec- 
lioji  552(b)(1)  case.s  luider  the  Freedom 
ci  lurormatlon  law,  will  accord  .substantial 
\\fi!4ht  to  an  agency's  affidavit  concerning 
the  detnlls  of  the  clrtsstfied  stiitu.s  of  tl;e 
ciispiited  record. 


Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  like  to  move 
now  to  section  2(b»  of  the  bill.  That  sec- 
tion rewrites  the  subsection  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  which  exempts 
i^ertain  law  enforcement  records  from 
disclosure  to  the  public.  The  new  lan- 
guage exempts  "investigatory  records 
compiled  for  law  enforcement  purposes, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  produc- 
tion of  such  records  would — among  other 
things — disclose  the  identity  of  a  confi- 
dential source  and.  in  the  ca.se  of  a  rec- 
ord compiled  by  a  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment authority  in  tlie  course  of  a  crim- 
inal invcstiriation.  or  by  an  agency  con- 
di'.cting  a  lawful  national  security  intelli- 
gence investigation,  confidential  inior- 
mation  furnished  only  by  the  confiden- 
tial source." 

I  would  ask  tiie  gentleman  two  rmes- 
tions  about  this  provision.  First,  with 
regard  to  the  phrase  "a  lawful  nationsil 
security  intelli;;ence  investigation. '  ex- 
actly what  types  of  investigations  docs 
tliat  encoinpa.ss? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Let 
me  quote  to  tire  gentleman  from  tiie  joint 
explanatory  statement  of  the  committee 
on  conference.  That  statement  says: 

Tlie  term  "intelligence"  in  (the)  section 
iv.e  pre  discu:-sliipi  is  intended  to  apply  to 
p-.'iitive  inlelligeace-eatherlng  activities, 
tounier-iiaelli'^'Ci  ^e  i-.cliviiies,  and  back- 
gro'ind  security  in\ tstigations  by  govein- 
mvntal  vvA^a  whiil:  li.'.'e  authority  to  coii- 
luicl  MiCii  functions. 

M-.  HORTON.  So  it  would  apply  to 
mo'P  than  just  positive  intelligence 
;i  -iKlties? 

jMr,  MOORHEAD  of  Penn.sylvania.  Yes. 
it  would  also  apply  to  counter-intelli- 
gence activities  rnd  background  security 
investigations. 

Mr.  HORTON,  But  it  would  not  apply 
to  investigations  which  were  labeled  "na- 
tional .security"  but  in  reality  had  noth- 
ing to  do  v.ith  th?t  subject  matter? 

Mr,  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsyhania,  No. 
it  wo. lid  not.  The  national  security  in- 
telligevice  investigation  must  be  "lawful" 
for  irifonnation  compiled  in  the  course 
of  it  to  be  exempted  from  disclosure 
i.ndcr  the  Freedom  cf  Information  Act. 

Mr.  HORTON.  My  second  question  is. 
this  bill  exempts  from  public  disclosure 
confidential  information  furnished  by  a 
confidential  source  in  the  course  of  a 
criminal  investipation  if  the  records  were 
co;ni;iled  by  "a  criminal  lav  enforce- 
ment authority"  and  the  same  kind  of  in- 
formation given  for  a  lawful  national 
security  intelligence  investi.?ation  if  the 
records  were  compiled  by  "an  ager.cy.' 
By  using  the  term  "criminal  law  enforce- 
ment authority"  in  one  place  and  "an 
agency"  in  another,  does  this  provision 
mean  that  the  two  terms  are  mutually 
exclusive,  and  that  as  a  result,  confi- 
dential information  compiled  by  a  crim- 
inal law  enforcement  authority  in  the 
course  of  a  national  security  investiga- 
tion would  not  be  exempt  from  public 
disclosure? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  No. 
AL>ain,  let  me  quote  from  tlie  statement 
oi  managers: 

By  "an  agency"  the  confereers  intend  to 
include  criminal  law  entcrcemenr  a\itho'.:iies 
a'<  well  as  oilier  agencies. 


All  agencies — criminal  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  as  well  as  others — 
could  properly  withhold  confidential  in- 
formation compiled  for  a  lawful  national 
security  intelligence  investigation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  fcentleman  for  his  lucid  explanations 
and  commend  him  for  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  bill  which  he  has  given. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  separate  point 
v.ith  regard  to  the  conference  rer^^rt. 
Section  (lMbi'2>  writes  into  the  Free- 
dom of  IniormKtion  Act  a  requirement 
that  fees  charged  by  agencies  for  per- 
forming services  under  the  act  "shall  be 
limited  to  reasonable  standard  charges 
lor  document  searcir  and  duplication  and 
provide  for  recovery  of  only  the  direct 
costs  of  such  searcli  and  duplication." 

Some  question  has  arisen  as  to  the 
meanin:T  in  this  provision  of  the  term 
"document  search."  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority House  member  of  the  committee 
01  conference.  I  wish  to  express  my  opin- 
ion that  tills  term  means  not  just  a 
search  for  documents,  but  also  a  search 
v.iciiin  documents  to  determine  which 
specific  i^ortions  are  subject  to  pubhc 
disclosure  and  which  are  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  does  not 
enco.mpass  a  review  by  agency  lawyers 
or  policymaking  or  other  personnel  to 
determine  general  rules  which  they  or 
other  einplo>ees  later  follow  in  deciding 
which  specific  portions  are  exempt  from 
disclosure. 

L°t  me  cite  just  one  example  of  how 
the  conferees,  iii  my  judgment,  mean 
that  this  distinction  should  be  applied. 
Suppose  someone  requested  the  FBI  to 
i.u-cvide  all  documents  in  its  possession 
relating  to  investigations  of  the  Com- 
iriunist  Pariy  of  the  United  States.  The 
l-BI  estimates  that  it  has  2  million 
pc.^es  oi  such  documents.  The  Bureau's 
lawyers  would  fiist  have  to  review 
samples  of  this  material  to  formulate 
guideline^  for  other  personnel  to  use  in 
applying  tiie  exemptions  of  the  act  to 
tire  entire  eroup  of  papers.  The  Agency 
coLild  not  charge  fees  for  this  examina- 
tion. Tlien  the  other  personnel  would 
senrth  through  the  documents,  page  by 
i.age.  to  determine  which  portions  could 
be  made  public  and  which  could  not. 
Tills  action  v.ould  be  subject  to  fees 
1111. tor  the  p.ct. 

The  I'BI  has  c-Aimated  that  the  page- 
by-pa^e  search  lirrough  the  documents 
would  consume  22b  man-years,  E\en  if 
each  employee  participating  in  the 
search  was  paid  only  $10,000  per  .vear. 
the  cost  cf  responding  to  this  one  riquesi 
would  be  more  than  $2  million.  The  com- 
mittee report  on  the  House  bill  estimated 
the  cost  of  tlie  entire  bill  as  $100,000  per 
year;  the  report  on  the  similar  Senate 
bill  estimated  the  cost  as  $40,000  annual- 
ly. Surely,  the  committee  on  conference 
could  not  have  intended  that  agency  ex- 
lienses  in  searching  through  documents 
to  comply  with  requirements  of  the  law 
not  be  reimbursable.  If  that  were  the 
case,  the  conferees  would  have  written  a 
bill  which  would  entail  expenditures  for 
responding  to  one  request  more  than  20 
times  greater  than  the  annual  expense 
of  the  more  costly  of  the  two  similar  bills 
the^  were  reconciling. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
this  time  and  yield  b  ick  to  hlra. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Ir.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  ma  i  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebr  iska  (Mr.  Thon«). 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Sp  ;aker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conferen  ;e  report  on  H.R. 
12471.  This  bill  amen  is  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  of  1£  36  in  several  ways, 
all  of  them  designed  t » increase  the  pub- 
lic's access  to  Goverr  ment  information. 
As  one  who  has  foug  it  for  openness  in 
Government  for  ma  ly  years,  first  in 
Nebraska  and  now  in  he  Congress,  I  am 
proud  to  add  my  supp<  rt  to  that  of  other 
Members  advocating  p  issage  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woul  1  point  in  partic- 
ular to  provisions  o  this  legislation 
which  require  agenci  !s  to  respond  to 
requests  promptly  ar  3  actually  reim- 
burse some  successful  F^aintiCTs  who  bring 
suit  under  the  law.  Siction  1(c)  of  the 
measure  provides  thi  t  agencies  must 
respond  to  requests  for  Information  with- 
in 10  days,  and  decide  <  n  appeals  of  deci- 
sions to  withhold  dati ,  within  20  addi- 
tional days.  These  tin  e  limits  could  be 
extended  only  in  unus  lal  circumstances 
defined  in  the  bill,  ani  then  only  for  10 
days.  This  provision  jM\  cure  the  un- 
fortunate tendency  wh  ch  we  have  noted 
in  some  agencies  to  lelay  responding 
to  citizen  requests.  Section  Ka)  permits 
judges  to  assess  atto  ney  fees  against 
the  Government  in  ca;  es  in  which  com- 
plaints substantially  p  -evail.  This  would 
surely  discourage  ager  cies  from  keeping 
matters  secret  unless  t  ley  are  quite  con- 
vinced that  withheld  :  tiformation  would 
be  within  the  law. 

In  these  ways  as  ii  i  others,  this  bill 
represents  a  great  stei  forward  for  free- 
dom of  information.  :  strongly  support 
H.R. 12471. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  o  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  cosponj  jr  of  the  original 
bill  that  was  acted  upfn  earlier  this  ses- 
sion, I  am  pleased  tc 
Terence  report  on  H.l 
ways  it  Is  a  stronger 
hensive  Freedom  of 
ure  than  the  bill  we  p^ 
an  overwhelming  383 
mend  the  House  confe 
slstence  on  the  basic 
House  version  during 
deliberations  and 
accepting  several 


[support  the  con- 
12471.  In  many 
^nd  more  compre- 
liformation  meas- 
ksed  In  March  by 
Vo  8  vote.  I  com- 
^•ees  for  their  In- 
srinciples  of  the 
the    conference 
for  their  wisdom  in 
impgi-tant  provisions 


added  by  the  other  bod  '.  This  is  an  im- 
portant bill  that  will  m  ike  the  Freedom 
of  Information  law  mo  e  effective,  more 
workable,  and  vastly  i  lore  meaningful 
in  advancing  the  pi  blic'.s  "right  to 
know"  about  the  affalfs  of  our  Federal 
Government. 

Ehiiing  the  debate  oi  H  R.  12471  last 
March,  I  stated  that— 

Government  secrecy  fc  r  the  purposes  of 
biding  wrongdoing,  ln«  jt  leadership,  or 
bureaucratic  errors  un<  ermines  and  can 
eventually  destroy  our  syi  tem  of  representa- 
tive government. 


Since   then,   we   ha\  e 
evidence  of  the  effect  u 
secrecy,  and  the  corruj  tion 
as  a  result  of  disclosur  is 
peachment  proceedings 


seen  dramatic 

of  government 

it  produced, 

during  the  im- 

of  the  Judiciary 


Committee.  This  legislation,  when 
signed  into  law,  will  be  the  first  major 
step  forward  in  helping  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
the  Institutions  of  government  by  plugg- 
ing the  body  politic  of  the  secrecy  ex- 
cesses which  marked  the  sordid  Water- 
gate coverup  during  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
this  conference  report  adding  these  sig- 
nificant strengthening  amendments  to 
the  PYeedom  of  Information  Act. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  349,  nays  2, 
not  voting  83,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
AnnunyJo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asbley 
A.spln 
BadlUo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BeviU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bln^bam 
BogKS 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brudemas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Briukley 
Brook.s 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll.N.C. 
Broyblll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Biirfrener 
Burke.  Fia. 
Eurke,  Mass. 
Biirlison,  Mo. 
Eunon.  John 
Button,  Phillip 


[Roll  No.  574 1 
YEAS— 349 

Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  III. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotier 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Dunielson 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garzii 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
DlDgell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards, 
Edwards 


Ala, 
Calif, 


Ellberg 

Erleuborn 

Esch 

Esblenian 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Froehllch 

Pulton 

Fviqua 

Gaydos 

Cettys 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Oude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Wath. 

Harrington 

Harsba 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 


Heckler,  Mass. 

Moakley 

8lsk 

Heinz 

Mollohan 

Skubltz 

Helstoskl 

Montgomery 

Slack 

Henderson 

Moorhead, 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hicks 

Calif. 

RmUh,  N.Y. 

HUlls 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Spence 

Hogan 

Morpan 

Staggers 

Holifield 

Mosher 

Stanton, 

Holt 

Moss 

J.  WUUam 

Holtzmau 

Murphy.  111. 

Stanton, 

Horton 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

James  V. 

Howard 

Myers 

Stark 

Huber 

Natcher 

Steed 

Hunpate 

Ned^cl 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Hutchiiison 

Nichols 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Ichord 

Nix 

Stephens 

Jarman 

Obey 

Stokes 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  O'Brien 

Stubbleneld 

Johnson.  Pa. 

OHara 

Stuckey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Owens 

Studds 

Jones,  N  C. 

Parrls 

Sullivan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Passman 

Talcott 

Jordan 

Patman 

Taylor,  N.C, 

Karth 

Patten 

Thompson,  N.J 

Kasteuineier 

Perkins 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Kazen 

Pettis 

Thone 

Kemp 

Peyser 

Thornton 

Ketchum 

Pickle 

Traxler 

KluciynsKl 

Pike 

Treen 

Kooh 

Price,  ni. 

Udall 

Kuykendall 

Price,  Te.-:. 

Van  Deerlln 

Kyros 

Qule 

Vander  Jagt 

Lagomarslno 

Qulllen 

Vander  Veen 

I.andrum 

Rallsback 

Vanlk 

Latta 

Randall 

Veysey 

Lereett 

Rangel 

Vlgorlto 

Lehman 

Regula 

Waggon  ner 

Lent 

Reuss 

Waldle 

Litton 

Rlegle 

Walsh 

Long.  La. 

Rlnaldo 

Wampler 

Long,  Md, 

Robinson.  Va. 

Ware 

Lett 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Whalen 

McClcry 

Rodlno 

White 

McColllstpr 

noe 

V/h'.tten 

McCorniack 

Rogers 

WlRpins 

McDadc 

RoncBllo,  Wyo 

Williams 

McEwen 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Bob 

McFa.:i 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wilson. 

McKay 

Rose 

Charles  K.. 

McKinney 

Rosenthal 

Calif. 

McSpadden 

FvOstenkowskl 

Wilson. 

Macdocald 

Roush 

Charles.  Tex. 

Madden 

RouEselot 

Winn 

Madlgan 

Roybal 

Wolff 

Mann 

Ruppe 

Wright 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Ruth 

Wyatt 

Matsunaga 

Ryan 

wydler 

Mayne 

St  Germain 

Wylie 

Mazzoll 

Sandman 

Wyman 

Meeds 

Sarasln 

Yates 

Melcher 

Sarbanes 

Yatron 

Metcalfe 

Satterfie'.d 

Young,  Alaska 

Mezvlnsky 

Scherle 

Young.  Fla. 

Michel 

Schneebell 

Young,  Ga. 

Mil  ford 

Schroeder 

Young,  111. 

Miller 

Sebellus 

Young,  Tex. 

Minisb 

Seiberllng 

Zablockl 

Mink 

Shipley 

Zlon 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Shrlver 

Mlzell 

Shuster 
NAYS— 2 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Landgrebe 

NOT  VOTING— «3 

,».dams 

Hanna 

Powell,  Ohio 

Archer 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Preyer 

Arnistronc 

Hays 

Pritchard 

Bell 

Hebert 

Rarlck 

Blackburn 

Htnsbaw 

Rees 

BiHtnik 

Hosmer 

Reld 

Brasco 

Hudnut 

Rhodes 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hunt 

Roberts 

Burke.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rooney,  N,Y. 

Carey,  N.T. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Roy 

Carter 

King 

Runnels 

ClawKon,  Del 

Lujan 

Shoup 

Clay 

Ltiken 

Sikes 

Cohen 

McCloskey 

Snyder 

Conable 

Mabon 

Steele 

Conyers 

Mallary 

St  eel  man 

Daniel.  Robert 

Marazltl 

Strattou 

W.,  Jr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Svmlugtou 

Daniels, 

Matbias,  Calif. 

Symms 

Donilnlck  V. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Taylor,  MO. 

Diegs 

Mills 

Teague 

Dorn 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Tiernan 

Eckhardt 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

To  well.  Nev. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Murtha 

Ullman 

PIndley 

Nelsen 

Whltehurst 

Glalmo 

O-Nelli 

Widnall 

Orasso 

Pepper 

Young,  S.C. 

Huniuier- 

Poa^e 

Zwacb 

schxnldt 

Podell 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 

Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Doru. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Dominlck  V.  Daniels  with  Mrs.  Burke 
of  California. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr,  Minshall 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Haiisen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  MarazlU, 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Brov.n  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Preyer  with  Mr.  Blackburn, 

Mr,  Roy  with  Mr.  Hinshaw, 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.s.  Orasso  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr,  Findley. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Ham- 
merschmldt. 

Mr.  Murtha  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Lutan. 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Hunt.  " 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mathi- 
as  of  California. 

Mr.  Steelman  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Pritchard  with  Mr.  Powell  of  O'llo. 

Mr.  Shoup  with  Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Widnall  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Symms  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Whltehurst  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RECORDED    VOTE 


de- 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  wliich  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Freedom  of  Information 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  REFORM  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
-sideration  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  988) 
to  reform  the  structure,  jurisdiction,  and 
procedures  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  amending 
rules  X  and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling^  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  he  was  in  doubt. 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  211.  noes  121 
not  voting  102,  as  follows: 


Abe' nor 
Abzus 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  iH, 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  D.-ik. 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Barlillo 
B:' falls 
Beard 
Benn<>tt 
Bergland 
Bie.sier 
Bingham 
EogtiS 
B::!aiid 
BolHui; 
Breaux 
Brecklnrid|,e 
Brinl-lcy 
Qioonifield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Surgener 
Buriison.  Mo, 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Biitlcr 
fhisholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collins,  11!. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crouin 
Culver 
do  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborii 
Esch 

Bshleman 
Fa.-rell 
Flood 
J'lynt 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fraser 

Irolinghuysen 
Fren/el 
Froehlich 
Fncma 
Gettys 
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Ciln'.an 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa 

Grover 

Gub.ser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Wa.-h. 

Harrington 

Harsba 

Haslinss 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mats. 

Htinz 

TIelstoski 

Hillis 

Holtzman 

Honon 

Howard 

Huber 

Huiigate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Landgrebe 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lone;,  La. 

McCiory 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McSpadden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mezvinskv 

Mihord 

Miller 

Minish 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mizell 

Mcakley 

MoUohriu 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mo.oher 
Natcher 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 


Alexander 

Annunzio 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Bauman 

BeviU 

Blaggl 

Bowen 

Bradema.s 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broyblll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 


NOES— 121 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex, 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 

Clark 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dan 

Dnuielsou 


Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Riesjle 

Rinaldo 

Robinson.  Vm. 

Robison.  NY. 

Kodiiio 

Rop 

Rogers 

Roncaiic.  W.vo. 

Roncalio.  N.Y. 

PwOse 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Soiberlir.g 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Smith.  lowa 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Studds 
Talcott 
Ta.vlor,  N.C. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vieorito 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex, 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  III , 
Zablockl 
Zion 


Dflvl?.  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Fountain 

Frey 


Fulton 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Goodline 

Green.  Ore;; 

Gross 

Haley 

Hawkins 

Henderi-on 

Hicks 

Hopan 

Holilield 

Holt 

J.irman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn, 

Kastenmeier 

Kluczynski 

Latta 

Legpe'  t. 

Long.  Mt'.. 

Lotl 


McEw  en 

McFall 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Martin.  Nebr, 

Mayne 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mink 

Montsonicry 

Moss 

Murphv,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Mjers 

Nedzi 

Nichol.s 

Nix 

OHara 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Te.\. 

Quie 

f;jiiii;en 

Rooney.  Pa, 

Rotteiikowski 

Rous.'^elol 

Ryan 
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St  Germain 

.Sandman 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Shuster 

Skutaliz 

Smith.  N,Y. 

Spence 

Steygers 

Stokes 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thornton 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Wha'.cn 

White 

Williams 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING— 102 


.^ilnms 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Barrett 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Brasco 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burke.  Ci-lif. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carter 

Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Cohen 

Conabie 

Conyer.-i 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Doniinick  V. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dlpgs 
Dorn 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Evins,  Teiu.. 
Findlev 
Fi.sh 
Ford 
Giaimo 
Orasso 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Hammer- 

schmidt 


Kanna 

Hansen.  Idstho 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hinshaw 

Ho.smer 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

King 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Lu.lan 

Luken 

McCloskey 

McKinney 

Madden 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Mills 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Nelsen 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Pepper 

Poa^:e 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 


Prl'chrrd 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Roy 

Runnels 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Siack 

Snyder 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stratton 

Symington 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Tiernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Udall 

Uliman 

Veysey 

Waldie 

Whltehurst 

Widnall 

Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Yount.'.  S.C. 
Zwach 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  House 
Resolution  988,  with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Thursday,  October  3,  1974, 
there  were  pending  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen  ) ,  the  amendment  offered  as  a 
substitute  by  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska <Mr.  Martin)  for  the  Hansen 
amendment,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) to  the  Han.sen  amendment,  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  'Mrs.  Sullivan) 
to  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
tlie  gentleman  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
Martin  ) . 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chainnan.  I  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  the  Members  who  fejt  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  go  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  at  this  hour  on  the  considei-ation 
of  a  resolution  that  is |so  far  from  com- 
pletion. I  know  that  otjer  Members  have 
the  same  desires  that  f  have  concerning 
the  events  that  are  g<}ing  to  take  place 
later  in  the  evening,  fand  I  know  that 
they  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  see 
them.  I  know  the  Members  would  like 
very  much  for  this  nAtter  to  go  away: 
at  least  some  of  the  Mambers  would. 

I  only  sought  to  go  onto  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  .';o  tt  at  wc  might  come 
to  .some  kind  of  an  i  rrangement  as  to 
how,  in  a  reasonable  time  tomorrow  or 
perhaps  the  next  day,  \-e  might  conclude 
the  matter. 

I  would  like  to  expli  in  what  my  pref- 
erence would  be.  I  woi  Id  like  to  see  that 
the  House  is  absolut  ;ly  fair  to  every 
Member.  One  of  the  d  lemmas  wc  suffer 
from  is  the  neces!?arj  tightne.ss  of  the 
parliamentary  procedt  re. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  an  going  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  re  luest — and  It  Is  a 
request  that  could  ne^  er  be  turned  into 
a  motion — to  schedula  things  in  such  a 
way  that  we  will  ha\^  a  fair  debate  on 
evei-ything,  including 
tlon.  I  doubt  that  thai 
request  cannot  be  ma|e  in  the  form  of  a 
motion. 

I   would  seek  a   siluation  where  we 
could  continue  in  an  prderly  fashion  to 
amend  both  the  amer 
turp  of  a  substitute 


the  basic  resolu- 
will  prevail.  That 


iment  in  the  na- 
fered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Waslington  iMrs.  Han- 


for  that  amend- 
f  a  substitute  of- 
n  from  Nebraska 
cannot  figure  out 
ch  a  v.ay  that  it 
1  of  a  motion, 
lanimous-consent 


Resolution  988,  in 

■  the  Martin  sub- 

n  amendment  in 

ute  is  adopted. 

evail  then  I  will 

tlie  time  on  the 

re  of  a  substitute 

an  from  Wash- 

and  all  amcnd- 

tain  number  of 

that  that  can  be 


SEN)  and  the  substit 
ment  in  the  nature 
fered  by  the  gentle 
(Mr.  Martin > ,  but 
any  way  to  do  it  in 
can  be  put  in  the  f 

So  I  will  make  the 
request  which  will  dolhat  and  which  will 
also  provide  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  to  amend  IIous 
the  event  that  neithi 
stitute  nor  the  Han 
the  nature  of  a  subst 

If  that  does  not 
make  a  motion  to  lim 
amendment  in  the  na 
offered  by  the  gentlew 
ington  (Mrs.  Hansen) 
ments  thereto,  to  a  c 
hours;  because  I  know 
made  in  a  motion.  I  lave  been  tryhig 
to  figure  out  whether  ;  time  certain  or 
a  certain  number  of  1  ours  would  give 
the  least  oppoitunity  for  that  small 
number  who  wish  to  fi:  ibvister  it.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusU  n  that  there  is 
really  very  little  choice  because  an  able 
parliamentarian  can  fi  ibtu,ter  any  clo- 
sure approach. 

What  I  would  think  \  ould  be  the  ideal 
situation  would  be  to  )rovide  a  unani- 
mous consent  request  ;hat  we  do  tliis: 
That  there  be  2  hours  )f  further  debate 
on  perfecting  amendme  its  to  the  amend- 
ment iia  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoiian  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hansen)  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  that  the  "e  be  2  hours  of 
debate  on  perfecting  ar  lendments  U>  the 
Maitin  substitute  to  tt  e  amendment  In 


the  nature  of  a  substitute ;  and  then  upon 
the  conclusion  of  that  we  vote  on  Martin 
as  perfected  versus  Hansen  as  perfected. 
If  then  the  vote  comes  on  one  as  opposed 
to  House  Resolution  988,  and  House  Res- 
olution 988  does  prevail,  that  then  there 
be  5  hours  of  debate  on  amendments  to 
House  Resolution  988.  At  the  end  of 
which  time,  which  I  suspect  would  be 
some  time  early  Wednesday  evening,  with 
some  luck,  we  would  then  have  a  vote  on 
the  final  matter. 

This  is  an  attempt  by  imanimous  con- 
sent to  structure  things  so  that  every- 
body gets  a  fair  shot  at  their  substitute 
or  their  amendment  so  that  the  House 
does  not  have  to  wonder  what  it  is  going 
to  do. 

I  do  not  like  late  sessions  any  more 
than  anybody  else  does. 

With  that  I  will  pose  my  unanimous 
consent  request,  and  be  glad  to  yield  to 
tlio.-^e  wlio  wish  to  object,  or  resei^ve  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
tlie  light  to  object 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
same  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
same  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
I  V;Ould  be  glad  to  expedite  conclusion 
of  debate  if  the  House  is  ready  for  it  by 
offering  a  preferential  motion  at  this 
point  to  strike  the  enacting  clause. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  the  kind  of 
assistance  that  does  not  renJiy  come 
within  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  ?,Ir.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  <Mrs.  Han- 
sen), and  all  amendments  thereto,  con- 
clude in  5  hours. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

Tlv?  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chaiimrai  amiounc»;d  that  the  noes  ap- 
pealed to  have  it. 

RECORDED     VOTE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
nientary  inquii-y. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
.state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
motion  were  to  be  agieed  on.  what  effect 
would  that  have  on  amendments  that 
have  been  printed  in  the  Recokd  under 
the  rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher).  The 
Chair  will  state  that  amendments 
printed  in  tlie  Record  would  be  protected. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  a  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman,  Would  there  be 
time  for  debate  guaranteed  to  those 
amendments? 


The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher).  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman's 
statement  is  correct;  they  would  be 
protected. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  Chairman, 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Cliairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
the  effect  of  this  motion  on  amendments 
which  are  either  pending  or  matters 
offered  to  the  Martin  substitute  if  any? 

The  Martin  substitute  being  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Hansen  amendment,  I  am 
wondering  if  there  is  any  effect  on  the 
Martin  amendment,  and  if  so,  what  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  state  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  the  motion  now  pending  on 
the  floor  is  to  limit  debate  on  all  amend- 
ments now  pending  or  which  would  be 
offered  to  the  Hansen  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  thus  would 
include  the  Martin  substitute. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  many 
amendments  are  pending  at  the  present 
time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Chair  will 
state  there  are  eight  amendments 
pending". 

Mr.  VATES.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  there  are  a 
number  in  the  record  that  are  not  at  the 
desk. 

PAP.LIAMENTAP.Y    INQUIRT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  i.'; 
my  understanding  that  when  time  is  lim- 
ited under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the 
Chair  normally  recognizes  those  Members 
standing  and  allocates  time.  I  pose  the 
question  to  the  Chair  whether  that  would 
or  would  not  be  the  procedure  for  as  loii^ 
as  we  would  proceed,  for  as  long  as  a 
period  of  5  hom-s? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher'.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  advise  the  gentleman 
that  those  amendments  pending  and 
those  that  would  be  offered  would,  of 
course,  be  considered.  As  far  as  the  Mem- 
bers standing  on  the  request  that  is  now 
before  the  committee,  it  would  seem  to 
the  Chair  that  it  would  be  prematui'e  to 
recognize  the  Members  standing  wlien 
there  are  a  number  of  Member.s  not  pn  .s- 
ent  at  this  time  who  would  lilce  to  be 
heard. 

rAnl.tAMLNTARY     INQUIRY 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chainnan,   a  parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  IVIr. 
Chairman,  I  did  not  understand  the 
Chair's  answer  to  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara).  Is  it  my  understanding 
that  notwithstanding  that  S  hours  under 
the  gentleman's  motion  would  dispose 
of  the  Hansen  and  Martin  substitutes, 
in  addition  thereto  for  those  amend- 
ments which  have  been  pnnted  in  the 
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Record  will  there  be  tune  to  debate 
them  allowed? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher).  The 
Chair  would  like  to  advise  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jera* .  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  all  amendaients  printed  In 
the  Record  that  have  not  been  reached 
during  the  5-hour  period  will  be  recog- 
nized mider  the  rules  of  the  House  for 
5  minutes  in  support  of  their  amend- 
ments. They  would  be  protected. 

Ml-.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  How 
about  time  in  opposition? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  5  minutes  in 
opposition.  Tiie  gentleman  is  correct. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQUIRY 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  a 
parliamentaiT  inquiiy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tho  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
think  I  know  the  answer  to  this,  but 
the  chairman  of  the  regular  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  for  Agriculture  and 
Environmental  Protection.  Food  and 
Drug,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion— I  came  back  Tuesday  at  noon  with 
the  understanding.  I  thought,  with  the 
leadership  that  the  bill  would  be  brought 
up.  It  has  been  delayed  from  last  Tues- 
day at  noon  until  now.  I  a.sk  the  ques- 
tion, if  this  agreement  is  entered  into, 
Is  it  controlling  only  on  the  Committee 
and  not  on  the  leadership  of  the  House? 
As  of  now  I  have  been  assured  that  tliat 
bill  will  be  brought  up  the  first  thing 
Thursday,  so  I  ask  the  question  whether 
anything  we  agree  to  here  would  in  any 
way  bind  the  leadership  of  the  House. 
or  is  it  limited  to  the  Committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher  ' .  The 
Chair  would  like  to  inform  the  gentle- 
man from  Missis.sippi  that  the  motion 
before  the  Committee  now  is  for  5  hours 
of  debate. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Com- 
mittee. Any  otiier  mattei-  concerning 
other  legislation  would  be  up  to  the 
leadership  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  And  they  would  not 
be  controlled   by   thi.s   neces.sarily? 

The  CHAIRM.\N.  The  scheduling  of 
other  busmess  is  a  -natter  for  the  House 
and  would  not  be  cent  rolled  by  these  5 
houi-s. 

PARLIAMrsTAr.Y    IKQIIRV 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquirj*. 

The  CH.'^TRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  The  mo- 
tion that  we  have  before  us  to  limit  de- 
bate to  5  hours  on  the  Hansen  substi- 
tute— would  the  completion  of  that  5 
hours  then  cut  off  any  further  debate  on 
tlie  Martin  substitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  advise  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  that  the  Martin  substi- 
tute is  included  in  the  5  hours  that  is 
now  before  the  Committee  at  this  time 
under  this  motion. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Hansen  committee 
amendments  are  preferential  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Martin  substitute.  I  have  a 


preferential  motion   at   the   desk,   Mr. 
Chairman. 

PBEFEBENTIAL   HZOTIOM   OFFEBED  BT 
MB.    KABTIM   OF   MEBBASKA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska  moves  that  the 
Committee  rise  and  report  the  resolution  H. 
Res.  988  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda- 
tion   that    liie   resolving   clause   be   strickei'. 

OUT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka, is  tlie  genileman  opposed  to  this 
resolution? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  am,  Mr. 
Cliairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifles  to  make  the  motion. 

Tlie  ji^entleman  from  Nebra.ska  is  rec- 
ocnized  lor  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
motion. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Ccnimittee  debated  House 
Resolution  988  and  the  two  substitute 
resolutions  for  4  legislative  days  last 
week.  Under  the  parliamentary  situation, 
amendments  to  the  Hansen  substitute 
are  preferenMal  to  aixv  amendments  to 
the  Martin  substitute.  As  a  consequence 
the  Committee  has  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  and  consider  amendments 
!o  the  Maitin  substitute. 

Now  we  have  a  motion  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  to  cut"  off  all 
debate  in  5  hours.  The  preferential  status 
of  t!ie  Han.sen  substitute  would  continue 
duiing  that  5  hours,  and  hence  it  is 
\eiy  probable  that  there  would  not  be 
an:.-  opportunity  to  debate  nor  to  offer 
any  amendments  to  the  Martin  substi- 
tute. 

To  me  this  Ls  completely  intolerable 
and  completely  unfair.  I  worked  just  as 
hard  on  this  as  a  member  of  the  select 
committee  as  did  any  other  member  of 
that  committee  for  many,  many  months 
and  weeks  and  weekends  and.  yes,  even 
several  nigiit  sessions,  and  I  have  been 
vitally  interested  in  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion for  many  years,  but  with  the  tactics 
tliat  are  being  used  here  in  the  Commit- 
tee, when  fair  consideration  is  not  beinc; 
given  to  all  resolutions  before  the  Com- 
mittee it.self  and  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  intend  now  to  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  reform  amendments,  the 
reform  packages,  and  I  intend  to  vote 
to  strike  the  resolving  clause,  the  motion 
which  I  have  introduced. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.sc 
in  opposition  to  the  pieferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  sorry  tliat 
my  friend  and  coworker  on  tliis  matter 
has  just  feit  compelled  to  make  the 
speech  he  did.  It  is.  of  coiuse.  his  right. 
He  knows  that  this  Member  attempted 
to  dcvi.'^^e  a  technique  that  would  assuie 
that  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  would  be  given  iv.'A  oioportiiiiit;." 
to  be  amended. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  are  noticed  in  tiie  Con- 
gressional Record  already,  according  to 
our  count.  35  amendmentc,  to  the  Martin 
substitute. 

Tliere  is  also  tlie  po.~sibility.  if  he  de- 
.'ires   to  protect  hinuself  in  terms  of  the 


regular  rule,  which  makes  in  order  the 
5  minutes  for  any  amendment  that  has 
been  noti<;ed  in  the  Record. 

It  is  not  impossible,  in  other  word*;, 
for  a  variety  of  the  proposals  that  per- 
haps the  gentleman  wishes  to  be  con- 
sidered as  amendments  to  his  substitute 
to  be  offered  mider  the  rules  of  the 
House,  even  if  the  motion  to  limit  debate 
to  5  hours  prevails  and  there  is  not  any 
winingne.ss  to  let  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  in  becau.se  people  insist  on  of- 
fering amendments  to  the  Han.sen  pro- 
posal to  the  exclusion  of  amendments  to 
the  Martin  proposal.  The  gentleman  is 
still  protected  and  the  gentleman  can 
protect  himself  further  if  the  gentleman 
de.sires  to;  but  to  vote  to  strike  this  can 
only  be  interpreted  by  those  who  sup- 
port it.  by  those  who  look  at  it  from 
around  the  country,  as  a  motion  to  not 
consider  at  this  time  and  in  the  imme- 
diate future  the  question  of  reorganiza- 
tion. 

Tliere  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part 
01  this  individual  or  imtil  this  moment  by 
any  other  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  move  in  on  and  keep  the  House 
from  having  a  totally  fair  debate. 

The  argument  has  been  made  in  tlie 
jia.st  tliat  the  House  had  much  more  im- 
>)ortant  work  to  do.  Well,  that  just  simply 
does  not  happen  to  be  a  fact.  There  is 
nothing  pending  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  taxes,  there  is  noth- 
ing pending  on  health  insurance,  there 
is  nolliing  pending  from  any  of  the  great 
economic  committees  that  would  deal 
with  inflation.  There  are  very  important 
matters,  such  as  the  matter  mentioned 
b>  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, wliich  is  scheduled  for  ThiU's- 
day.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I  sought  to 
limit  debate  was  to  assure  that  we  would 
not  go  beyond  Wednesday  in  the  consid- 
eration of  tliis  matter.  If  we  limit  de- 
bate on  the  Hansen  amendment  in  the 
natme  of  a  substitute  to  5  hours  we  will 
still  have  time,  imless  there  is  a  deter- 
mined filiburter.  if  it  is  defeated,  to  deai 
with  amendments  to  House  Resolution 
988  on  Wednesday  in  an  orderly  manner. 

It  .seems  to  me  very  clear  that  a  vote 
on  tiie  motion  to  strike  is  a  vote  to  post- 
pone, perhaps  indefinitely,  this  proposi- 
tion of  trying  to  devise  a  technique  oi  re- 
oigaiiizing  the  House. 

I  have  no  idea  whose  substitute  will 
(iny.  I  have  no  idea  what  amendmeni.s 
will  be  adopted  to  whose  substitute.  I 
care  what  the  end  result  is,  but  I  care 
niure  that  the  Hoase  honor  itself  by  pro- 
ceet'ing  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  deal 
■.\  tth  tliis  m.ost  difficult  of  all  issues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
t:io  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
troni  Nebrai-ka  iMr.  Makiin'  to  strike 
the  resolving  clause. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Cliairman  announced  that  tlie  noes  ap- 
t»eared  to  have  it. 

FFCORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
lice,  and  there  were — ayes  39,  noes  295, 
not  v:>ting  100.  as  follows: 
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Alexander 

Annunzio 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Buileson,  Tex. 

Byron 

Clancy 

Collins.  Tex. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Davis.  S.C. 

Delaney 

Devine 

Dx'kinEOn 


Abdnor 

AbEUg 

Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  III. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
A.^hley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bnfalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 

Boland  * 

Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Bre.-kinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Mass. 
Eurlison.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
collier 
Collins.  III. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dei'.nls 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 


[Roll  No. 

AYES— 19 
Dingell 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Fisher 
Gibbons 
Goodling 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Holineld 
Jarman 
Landgrehc  . 
Lott 
Martin.  Netr. 

NOES— 2  »5 

Evans.  Colo 

FasctU 

Flood 

Flowers 

Fiynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuyl 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehlich    ' 

Fulton 

Fuqiia 

Gaydos        ' 

Oettys 

Gilman 

Ginn 

GoUlwfltcr 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Oreg 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guver 

Halcv 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hansf  n.  Wajh. 

Hnrrinytoi 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hechler.  \V.  ta 

Heckler.  Mas^- 

Heinz 

Helstcski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillls 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 
Kuber 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Caljf 

Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McClory 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madignn 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 


,  Md. 


,  Pii. 


Montgomery 

Moss 

Nichols 

QuUlen 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Smith.  N.Y. 

fcipence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefield 


Maync 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

.Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Miller 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell, 

Mizell 

MoakJey 

Mollohan 

Mcorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhcad, 
Morgan 
Mcsher 
Murphv.  III. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nix 
Obey 
O  Brien 
OHara 
C  wens 
Parrls 
Patman 
Pitt  ten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 

Price.  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Quie 

Rnilsback 
Randall 
Ranpel 
Regula 
Reu.ss 
Ricgle 
Rinoldo 
Robinson.  Va. 
Robison,  NY. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 
Roncallo.  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybnl 
Ruppe 
St  Germain 
Sf.ndman 
Sarasin 
Sarbanes 
Scherle 
Schroedcr 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Shuster 
Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
.Stokes 
Stiickey 
Studds 
Sullivan 


Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Traxler 

Treen 

Van  Deer! in 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

W  Rggcnner 


Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 

NOT  VOTING— 100 


Wvatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla, 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  HI. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Aiiams 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Barrett 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Bratco 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fia. 

Carey,  NY. 

Carter 

Chaniberlt.;!; 

Clawson,  Del 

CT«y 

Cohen 

Conable 

Ccnyers 

Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dc:i-,in:ck  V. 
Dicgs 
Dorn 
Eckhardt 
Evlns,  Ttnr.. 
Flndley 
Fi.sh 
Giaimo 
Gras.so 
Gray 
Gubscr 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanna 


Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Kays 

Hebert 

Hinshaw 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

King 

Kuykendall 

Leggett 

Lujan 

Liiken 

McClOskey 

"icKlnney 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazlti 

M^trtin,  N  C. 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Mills 

Minshali. 

Mitchell. 

Murtha 

Nelsen 

ONeill 

P'Esman 

Pepper 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 


N.Y. 


,  Ohio 

N.Y. 


Pritchard 

Rarlck 

Kees 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rooney. 

Roy 

Runnels 

Rvan 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Snyder 

Steele 

Steelman 

^tratton 

Symington 

.Symms 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague 

Ticrnan 

Towell.  Nev. 

Udall 

TTllman 

W.-ildie 

Whalen 

Whitehiirst 

Wio'nall 

Wright 

Younp.  S.C. 

Zwarh 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQTir.Y 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  propound  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
.«;tate  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  ."Situation  is  that  the 
question  that  is  now  pending  is  on  the 
motion  that  I  made  to  limit  debate  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  iMrs.  Hansen)  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  i.s  this:  If 
that  motion  carries,  my  intention  Is  to 
move  that  the  Committee  then  rise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  anything  un- 
parliamentary in  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
motion  in  that  event  would  be  In  order. 

PREFERENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  DINCELL 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Dingell  moves  the  Committee  do  now 
rise. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

parliamentary  inquirt 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  wi!l 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  under- 
stand the  motion,  the  motion  is  to  limit 
the  lime  to  5  hours  on  the  issue  itself, 
tiie  Hansen  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto;  is  that  true? 

Tile  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  now 
state  the  question. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
BOLLING*  moves  that  debate  on  the 
Hansen  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  and  all  amendments  thereto 
be  limited  to  5  hours. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this.  If  that  is  the 
motion,  is  it  not  required  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  that  all  of  those  Members 
standing  be  coimted  in  order  to  give 
them  time  within  the  5  hours? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
lik°  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
!-ylvanJa  that  the  Chair  is  not  required 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  to  allocate 
time  at  this  time.  Under  a  5-hour  limita- 
;ion.  the  Chair  would  proceed  under  the 
5-minute  rule.  If  time  were  allocated 
now  it  would  be  premature.  There  are 
Members  on  the  floor  who  might  desne 
to  be  recognized,  and  there  are  other 
Members  who  are  not  on  the  floor  who 
might  desire  to  be  recognized.  The  Chair 
would  proceed  under  the  5-minute  rul° 

Ivlr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman  I  vculd 
like  to  make  this  inquiry:  Out  of  43.5 
Members,  will  someone  tell  me  how. 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  we  are  going  to 
give  60  Members  of  this  body  preferred 
time  on  this  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  motion  now  br- 
fore  the  Committee  provides  for  5  hours. 

RECOnOED    VOTE 

T!:e  q'^estion  is  on  the  motion  o.Tered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BOLLING  I  that  all  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
•  Mrs.  Ha>7sen),  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  be  limited  to  5  hours,  on  which  a 
recorded  vote  has  been  demanded. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Tile  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  274,  noes  56, 
not  voting  104,  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  577  J 
AYES— 274 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 


Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 


Andrews,  N.C.    Brademas 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Baker 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Biester 


Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Mass. 


Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Collins,  111. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Corman 
Cotter 
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Coughliu 

Culver 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  \A  Gar?a 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dciiohue 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dim  can 

c'li  Pout 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Ed-jiards,  Calif. 

Ei;>>erg 

Eileiiborn 

E^ch 

E.-hleman 

Evans-.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Flo^vers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

For.sythe 

Fountain 

Fra.ser 

Freliiighu;   eu 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehlich 

Fuqtia 

G.iy'os 

Gett>i 

Gilman 

Gir.n 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Ore;. 

Green.  P». 

Grover 

GtilJser 

Gude 

Guiuer 

Guyer 

H.-iley 

HTmilton 

HC'Mey 

Hanrahar. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Harringtoti 

Harsha 

Ha'itinp'; 

Hechler,  W.Va. 

Heckler.  Mass.. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hilli* 

Hocail 

Holt 

Holt   ui.in 

Horton 

Howurd 

Hungat* 

Hutchiiifou 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Ciuif, 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

•Joucs.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jorda  n 


Aieiids 

.^.'-hbrook 

Bafaho 

Baumau 

Beard 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Burleson,  Tex. 

C'orney,  Ohio 

Casey.  Tex. 

C'linppell 

C1.1  ucy 

Collins.  T«\. 

Cj-pi.e 

Croiilii 

Daniel.  Diu'i 

D-.ivi.-i.  S.C. 

DeUiiiey 

Df  ill 


.^diiMi.; 
.Mex.auder 
A.  Cher 
Aiiri.stror.3 
Buriett 


Karth 

Kasteumeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  Ld . 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McCormr.tk 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpaddc'U 

MacdonaUl 

Madden 

Madigaii 

Mahon 

Matsurata 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvins-k: 

Milford 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  ?;i. 
Morgan 
Mo&ber 
Murphy.  Ill 
Murphy.  N  Y. 
Natcher 
Ned/t 
Nix 
Ohey 
O'Brien 
O  Hara 
OA-ens 
Parrls 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Price,  ir 
Price,  Te\. 
Railsbai  k 
Randall 
Rangel 
Regula 
Rer.ss 
Riegle 
Rinaldo 
Robison   N  Y. 
Rodiiio 
Roe 
Rogers 

NOES— 56 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickiu.-oii 
Dingel! 
Dulskl 
F'lltou 
Gibbons 
GoIdwattT 
Goodlin'4 
Griffiths 
Grots 
Hem? 
Helsto.>-ki 
Ruber 
Jarman 
Lugoranriino 
Limdgrebe 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Miller 

NOT  VOTING- 

Blackburii 
Brasco 

Brown,  Mich. 
Burke.  Cal.f. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Curev,  N.Y. 


Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Eeiberliiiu 

Shriver 

Shustcr 

Smith,  lo'va 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stnnton. 

J.  William 
Stmiton. 

Jiiincs  v. 
Si  ark 
Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefle'.tl 
Siuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thoiie 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Van  I>eerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
VuiiderVeen 
Vauik 
Vigorlio 
Walsh 
Ware 
White 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

CBlif. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Te.N. 
Wlun 
Wolfl 
Wjati 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
i'Htron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Ga. 
Younj;.  III. 
Youi'g.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Mos.-s 

M;.  ers 

Pettis 

Quie 

Qiiillen 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rousselot 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Spence 

Staggers 

Treen 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Wjdler 

Youiiy,.  F!a. 

104 

Carter 

Chamberlain 

Clawson,  Del 

c\»r 

Cohen 

Conable 


Conyers 
Daniel,  Robert 
W.,  Jr. 

Daniels. 

Domin'.ck  V. 
Dlggs 
Dorn 
Eckbardt 
Evins,  Teuu. 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Giaimo 
Grasso 
Gray 
Hainmer- 

schniiUl 
Hanna 

Hansen.  l<'.<lio 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 
Hinsh<.'v 
Holltteld 
Hosmer 
Hudn\u 
Hunt 
Johnson 
King 
Kuykend 


,  c-o:m 


Leggett 

Lujan 

Lviken 

McCloskey 

McKlnney 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif 

Mathis,  Ga . 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mills 

Minshali 

Mitchell, 

Murtha 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Neill 

Passmsn 

Pepper 

Poac;e 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Preyer 

Pritchard 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reid 


Ohio 

NY. 


Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roy 

Runnels 

Shoup 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Snyder 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stratton 

Symingtoii 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Tiernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

l^dall 

Ullman 

Waldie 

Whalen 

Whitehui  -• 

W'.dnall 

Wright 

Young.  S.C. 

Z  .vach 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  vas  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  I'.ad  under  consideration  the 
resolution  iH.  Res.  988'  to  reform  the 
.structure,  jurisdiction,  and  procedures 
of  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentati\es  by  amending  Rules  X  and 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, h:id  come  to  no  resolution 
tiieieon. 

PERMISSION    FOR   COMMITTEE    OK 

INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

TO  MEET  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  its 
subcommittees  may  meet  this  week  at 
any  time,  notwithstanding  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  may  be  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re&ervuig 
the  right  to  object,  I  thought  the  pres- 
sui-e  was  on  here  to  get  right  down  ^\ith 
our  noses  to  the  grindstone  and  dispose 
of  this  bill.  It  cannot  be  done  if  com- 
mittees are  going  to  meet. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  jiold 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  There  is  some  specu- 
lation based  on  consideration  given  by 
tiie  leadership  this  week  that  the  House 
may  want  to  convene  at  10  o'clock  some 
morning  this  week.  If  so,  some  of  our 
subcommittee  and  full  committee  work 
would  have  to  come  to  a  halt  under  the 
rules  of  the  House.  We  are  seeking  to 
preclude  that,  because  we  have  some  im- 
ix)rtant  work  before  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  that  is  the  way  tiie 
House  '>\ants  to  operate.  I  withdraw  my 
reset  %  at  ion  oi  objection. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  ITIE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
moke  an  annoimcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their  con- 
sent and  approval,  the  Chair  annoimces 
that  tomorrow  when  the  Houses  meet  in 
ioint  session  to  hear  an  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  only  the 
doors  im.mediately  opposite  the  Speaker 
and  those  on  his  left  and  right  will  be 
open. 

No  one  will  be  allo'ved  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  who  does  not  have  the  priri- 
lege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  and  the  cooperation 
of  oil  the  Members  is  requested. 


Mr. 
this 
the 


FORD    ADMINISTRATION 
CRUCIFIES 

'Mr.  BLTILISON  of  Missouri  asked 
and  -was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri. 
Sneaker,  the  Ford  administration 
weekend  began  its  crucifixion  of 
American  grain  and  soybean  producer. 
It  has.  in  effect,  placed  an  embargo  on 
grain  exports  by  extracting  a  "volun- 
tary agreement"  from  Continental  Grain 
and  Cook  Industries  to  set  aside  an  ex- 
port contract  for  a  S500  million  graiii 
sale.  We  can  expect  similar  action  to 
follow  with  respect  to  soybeans. 

Tills  all  comes  but  slightly  over  a  year 
iifter  the  disastrous  embargo  of  June  13. 
1373.  In  response  to  my  questioning  on 
their  appearance  before  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  March.  Secretary  Buiz. 
Assistant  Secretaiy  Yeutter  and  Foreign 
Agriculture  Service  Administi^ator  Hume 
admitted  it  was  a  mi^jtake  and  gave  as- 
surace  that  they  would  not  pennit  a  re- 
currence. Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  docu- 
mented record : 

Pan  I— Hearing.s  Ijcf' le  .\gric'ilture-Ei-vi- 
ronmciital  and  Consumer  Protection  Appro- 
priatiMis  Committee  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
page  78 — 

Mr.  BcRLisoN.  Were  you  referring  al.^o  tn 
that  statement  to  the  deoisirn  to  pl.tce  ex- 
port coiitrols  on  soyijeans? 

Secretary  Bltz.  Ye.<;.  sir:  which  .tgali;.  T 
think.  wa.s  an  unfortunate  decision. 
E.'icept 

Mr.  BmLisov  Apain  a  decision  tliat  you 
Joined  in  with  Mr.  Shulr/  and  publicly  ap- 
proved of'? 

Secretary  Bitz.  Thai  is  correct.  At  that 
time  I  thinic  we  liad  to  go  through  that  in- 
stance to  pro'.e  to  oursel.es  we  sliouldiit  do 
it  again. 

Mr.  BfRii.soN.  I  notice  from  your  state- 
ment before  the  committee,  your  statement 
that  ■Ras  placed  in  the  Record,  that  you  said 
there  are  some  in  the  cotuitry  who  seek  to 
put  limits  on  our  exports,  especially  wheat 
and  cotton.  I  take  it  from  your  lat^t  state- 
ment we  learned  a  lesson  In  soybeaits  and 
you  are  not  under  any  circumstances  going 
to  permit  this  administration  to  place  any 
enihai>io  cm  v.lieal  cr  ccticn'.'  . 
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a  re 


ace  u 


fo- 


Secretary  Eutz.  You  pi 
me  than  I  am  aware  that 

Mr.  BuRLisoN.  Are  you 
next  week  and  publicly 

Secretary   Bvtz.   No,   sir. 
opposing 

Part  II, — Hearings  befor  ; 
vironnnental   and   Consum 
proprlations  Committee 
p:.pe  706— 

Mr.  Ht'ME.  ...  on  the 
however.  I  wouldn't  have 
to  place  export  controls  oi 

Mr.  BvRt-isoN.  Vou  wcul 

Mr.  Yeutter    I  was  goln( 
Butz  has  said  publl'-ly  on 
Eions  during  the  last  6.  8 
was  regrettable  that  it 
impose  export  controls  on 
his  hope  we  would   never 
any  commodity  at  any  tl 

ilr.   Bi'RLisoN.  He   also 
sponse  to  my  questioning 
rmttee   Just   a   couple   of 
hoping  to  find  that  those 
to  the  Secretary  were  of 
that  that  was  a  tragic  mis 
would  not  occur  again. 

Mr.  HUME.  I  would  agrei 


more  power  on 
exercise, 
^ing  to  come  back 
iesce  again? 
I   am   vigorously 
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Aprlculture-En- 

Protection   Ap- 

fiscal  year  1975. 


1:  »sis  of  hindsight, 
lade  the  decision 

sovbeans. 
n't? 

to  add.  Secretary 

number  of  occa- 
0  months  that  it 

ne  necessary  to 
soybeans.  It  was 
lo  that  again  on 
in  the  future 
said  that  in  re- 
before  this  com- 
eelts   ago.    I   was 

o  gave  the  input 
he  Bame  opinion 
»ke  and  certainly 


bei  an 


ie 


VI  h 


with  that. 

II  hearings  on 


be  happy  to  phi- 
question  because 


Continuing  with  part 
page  713: 

Mr.  Teuttfr.  ...  I  would  1 
losophize  with  you  on  the 
I   feel   very  strongly  on   tr  i?    issue.   J»ist   as 
strongly  as  Secretary  Butz  i  loes. 

I  can  talk  with  respect  tA  how  I  will  react 
to  these  kinds  of  probiemslc'iice  I  .shift  over 
into  this  position  as  pre.sently  planned. 
That  is.  it  should  be  obviAus  from  the  ex- 
perience of  1973  that  we  siiiply  cannot  take 
actions  of  this  nature  wiaiout  drastic  ad- 
verse reverberations  throukhnut  the  entire 
economy,  not  only  in  agric|ilt\ire  but  in  the 
whole  economy  of  the  Ujiited  States.  We 
will  be  paying  dearly  for  a  |bng  time  to  come 
for  the  embargo  placed  on  i  aybeans  last  year. 
We  ought  not  do  this  again. 


»f 


Seer  >tar\' 


n 
IS  74 


agal  ri 


cut 


Hew 

piirt 


There  are  a  multitude 
pies  of  more  recent  vin 
just  two  examples : 

From    Assistant 
address  to  the  America 
elation  on  August  12 
following : 

We  are  hearing  talk 
trols  on  soybeans  and  grai 
our  crops  are  not  turning 
had   expected   due    to    wea 
realize  that    inflation    con 
most    serious    problem, 
learned  our  le.^son   on  ex 
and  we  have  learned  that 
them. 

We  learned  from  last 
bargo   just   how   self 
trols  are.  We  didn't  help  ou 
that   embargo — but   we 
In  scaring  the  daylight."?  out 
ers  around  the   world.  The 
ready  adjusted  for  the 
at  that  time;  the  price  adj 
ready  taken  place;   enough 
sold    back    to    take    care 
pressing  needs.  Then,  after 
already  made  all  of  these 
Government's    heavy    hand 
with  the  export  embargo 


tage 


of  export  con- 
s.  I  realize  that 
as  large  as  we 
her  problems.  I 
nues  to  be  our 
ever,  we  have 
controls  .  .  . 
ve  cannot  afford 


yei  r 


-defea(  ing 


sca4c 


A  similar  statement  is 
ant  Secretarj'  Yeutter  s 
the   Champaign   County 
August  17.  1974.  Assi.statt 
Agriculture  Clayton  K. 
farmer  gathering  in  Champaign 
Dl.: 

The    United    Suites    shoiid    not   seriously 
consider   export    controls   <  n    grain.   Export 


similar  exam- 
Let  me  cite 


Yeutter's 

Soybean  Asso- 

we  find  the 


's  soybean  em- 
export  con- 
consumers  with 
lainly  succeeded 
of  good  custom- 
market  had  al- 

ity  of  soybeans 
stments  had  al- 
beans  had  been 

this  country's 
the  market  bad 
idjustments,  the 

thudded    down 


ound  in  Assist- 

riews  release  for 

Farm  Day  on 

Secretary  of 

Yeutter  told  a 

County, 


controls  would  penalize  the  American  people 
in  the  long  run.  In  the  first  place,  they  set 
a  terrible  precedent,  our  export  controls  on 
soybeans  last  year  were  no  more  defensible 
than  the  Arab  oil  embargo.  Both  embargoes 
cut  people  off  from  the  opportunity  to  bid 
for  vital  economic  necessities.  In  the  second 
place,  our  consumers  would  get  no  benefit  in 
terms  of  a  lower  cost  of  living;  food  prices 
would  be  forced  down  temporarily,  but  the 
prices  of  our  imports  would  go  up.  Agricul- 
ture is  our  largest  single  export  industry, 
providing  a  full  quarter  of  our  export  earn- 
ings. Another  export  embargo  wotild  totally 
destroy  the  world's  confidence  in  the  United 
States  as  a  reliable  source  of  farm  products. 
This  would  penalize  our  economy,  oiir 
laimers.  and  our  balarce  of  trade  for  years 
to  come. 

Under  the  present  farm  program,  our 
prain  farmers  get  no  Government  sub- 
sidy. Their  cnly  hope  is  to  sell  their 
product?  in  a  free  market  for  what  it 
will  bring.  They  have  no  protection 
agam.st  inflation.  With  fertilizer  sup- 
plies skyrocketing  and  supplies  dimin- 
ishing, there  were  no  export  control  to 
keep  it  here  for  the  farmci.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  many  other  products, 
including  Iprm  machinery  and  farm 
truc)..v  Now  he  must  suffer  from  a  dis- 
criminatory policy  which  requires  him 
lo  live  with  export  controls  on  the  prod- 
ucts he  sells.  Why  is  it  that  consumers 
in  the  most  prosperous  coimtry  in  the 
wor)d  cannot  pay  as  much  for  our  food 
products  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  wil- 
ling to  pay  for  them? 

With  this  decision  and  others  that  can 
he  expected  to  follow,  this  administra- 
tion has  broken  its  word  to  the  American 
farmer. 


NEED  TO  REQUIRE  MAKING  EX- 
PORT SALES  PUBLIC  INFORMA- 
TION WITHIN  24  HOURS 

iMr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
attempt  to  rig  U.S.  corn  prices  to  a  lower 
level  than  their  value  in  the  world  market 
would  result  in  hoarding,  gray  markets, 
inefficient  conversion  to  other  forms 
and  substitutes,  less  feed  nutrients  for 
users,  and  in  general  chaos  in  the  food 
industry.  The  real  culprit  in  the  recent 
Russian  deal  is  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's determination  to  keep  high 
demand  and  low  supplies  secret  at  the 
same  time  they  oppose  a  food  reserves 
policy.  The  big  Russian  grain  deal  merely 
proves  that  world  demand  at  present 
prices  is  even  greater  than  had  been  re- 
vealed and  again  American  producers 
and  processors  were  the  last  to  learn  of 
the  increase  in  demand. 

The  latest  Russian  grain  sale  was  de- 
liberately kept  secret  for  at  least  2  days 
and  as  a  result  the  big  grain  companies 
could  buy  for  the  Russians  at  a  lower 
price.  Russia  will  not  even  give  us  infor- 
mation on  their  harvest  prospects,  so 
why  should  we  keep  their  purchases  se- 
cret so  they  can  buy  cheaper?  The  latest 
manipulation  with  some  people  able  to 
trade  on  inside  information  last  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  was  not  only  predictable, 
but  in  fact  was  predicted  in  my  testimony 


before  both  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committees  when  testifying  on 
the  commodities  control  bill.  I  introduced 
H.R.  7852  18  months  ago.  It  would  re- 
quire prompt  reporting  and  making  pub- 
lic immediately  to  protect  against  any 
person  or  firm  gaining  from  inside  in- 
formation all  sales  to  foreign  customers. 
Tliis  would  assure  our  producers  and 
processors  that  they  would  not  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  estimating  demand.  The 
Department  strongly  opposed  the  provi- 
sion and  got  enough  support  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  Congress  to  stop  it. 

Such  big  deals  based  upon  the  Butz 
Dolicy  of  secrecy  and  his  failure  to  an- 
ticipate the  obvious  results  in  more  peo- 
ple proposing  export  controls.  However, 
export  controls  are  not  a  solution  to  the 
problem  and  in  fact  would  make  matters 
even  worse.  Corn  and  wheat  are  world 
products.  Customers  denied  grain  here 
V.  ould  buy  grain  or  substitutes  elsewhere 
and  reship  American  grain  or  shift  cus- 
tomers. If  export  controls  were  so  strin- 
gent as  to  temporarily  set  prices  in  the 
United  States  below  world  prices,  it 
vould  result  in  gray  markets,  hoarding 
and  inefficient  conversions  to  substitute 
forms.  Export  controls  would  be  consid- 
ered unfair  and  are  the  crudest  form  of  a 
producer  tax.  Enough  of  today's  pro- 
ducers are  large  enough  to  and  would 
withhold  enough  to  cause  real  chaos  in 
the  food  industry.  Also,  export  controls 
would  discourage  needed  shifts  in  acre- 
age to  crops  in  short  supply  and  in  the 
end  producers,  suppliers  of  inputs,  and 
consumers  would  all  be  hurt.  Also,  it 
would  result  in  earning  less  dollars  to 
offset  the  huge  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
payments  and  this  would  increase  infla- 
tionary pressures  on  all  people. 

Also,  corn  has  been  selling  too  cheap 
m  comparison  to  wheat  and  an  attempt 
to  prevent  it  from  seeking  its  real  value 
on  a  nutrient  cost  basis  would  prevent  the 
shift  in  usage  which  would  and  should 
occur  when  neither  is  selling  at  a  de- 
pressed price  level. 

If  the  400-million  bushel  corn  surplus 
of  Government-controlled  corn  which 
was  dumped  shortly  after  the  1972  elec- 
tion for  $1.25  per  bushel  had  been  re- 
tained in  an  insulated  reserve,  it  could 
have  filled  orders  now  at  $4  per  bushel 
which  we  are  now  unable  to  fill.  After 
paying  expenses,  our  taxpayers  would 
have  made  a  profit  of  $800  million  and 
earned  foreign  credits  which  would  help 
fight  inflation.  My  reserve  bill  passed  the 
House  in  December  1971,  but  was  op- 
posed by  Secretary  Butz  and  the  broiler 
industry.  Had  it  passed,  that  dumping 
in  1972  could  not  have  occurred  and  the 
reserve  would  have  been  eligible  for  re- 
lease in  the  market  year  beginning  last 
Monday. 

In  addition  to  keeping  information  of 
increased  world  demand  secret.  Secre- 
tary Butz  issued  two  "interim"  crop  re- 
ports designed  to  make  people  conclude 
that  supplies  were  greater  than  they  are. 
The  June  24  and  July  25  reports  were  po- 
litical reports  not  based  upon  scientifi- 
cally gathered  data  and  resulted  in 
American  producers  receiving  less  for 
contracted  grain.  These  deliberate  at- 
tempts to  overestimate  U.S.  crops  also 
permitted  foreign  purchasers  to  contract 
at  a  lower  price  and  caused  domestic 
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processors  to  delay  tying  down  their 
needed  supplies. 

Secretary  Butz'  penchant  for  making 
U.S.  grains  policy  out  of  his  vest  pocket 
and  announcing  production  and  demand 
changes — in  shoot-from-the-hip  reck- 
less speeches,  is  not  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  a  national  food  policy  with 
suidelines  set  by  law  wherein  U.S.  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  know  what  to  ex- 
pect as  soon  as  anyone  else. 

Secretai-y  Butz  has  not  only  shown 
he  never  did  possess  the  minimum  basic 
understanding  necessai-y  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  but  he  also  has  not 
learned  from  bad  experiences. 

While  he  has  recently  been  promoting 
detoothing  the  co-ops,  it  is  apparent  that 
one  of  our  principal  hopes  for  restabiliz- 
ing  the  export  situation  is  for  the  co-ops 
to  ,1oin  in  a  massive  barter  deal  where 
both  sides  need  the  articles  bartered  for. 
In  addition,  we  need  a  ret.erve  policy 
(H.R.  1186)  and  to  require  making  ex- 
port sales  publi-^  information  within  24 
hour.i. 


AMENDMENTS   OFFERED   BY   MR. 
ZABLOCKI 

"Ml-.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  ^^as 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. > 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
intention  to  introduce  amendments  to 
the  sections  dealing  v.ith  special  over- 
Fight  functions  and  the  sections  estab- 
lishing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  thiee  pro- 
posals pending  before  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendments  is  to 
provide  the  Commiitee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs with  the  special  oversight  function 
of  reviewing  and  studying  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  the  intelligencj  activities  re- 
luting  to  foreign  policy. 

I  insert  the  three  amenriu-ents  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

A.Mr;NDMENT    TO    HOUSE    RtSOLUTIU.V     1248 
OFFERtD    3Y    MR.    Z.^CI.OCKI 

Page  5,  line  6.  after  "adnilnisLration. '  in- 
sert the  following:  "intelligence  activities  rt- 
latiiig  to  foreign  policy.". 

Page  63,  line  10.  after  "administration,"  in- 
sert the  fallowing  "Intelligence  activities  re- 
lating to  foreign  policy,". 

.^mendmtnt  to  hotjse  resolution  1321 
Offered  by  Mr.  Z.^blocki 

Page  11,  line  'J4.  after  "administratior." 
.sirlke  "foreigu  and  military  intelligence"  ai.cl 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "inlelli- 
gence  activities  relating  to  foreign  policy.". 

Paj;e  26,  line  22,  after  "administration.  " 
sirike  "foreign  and  military  intelligence"  and 
insert  in  leu  thereof  the  following:  "ir.telli- 
g'^iii-e  activities  relating  to  foreign  policy. ". 


Ami.noment  to  House  Re.soi.utio.n-  038 
Offered  by  Mr.  Zabi.ocki 

Pi.ijp  10,  line  14,  after  "ndmijilstration," 
sTike  "foreign  and  mUltary  intelligence, 
antl  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "in- 
telligence activities  relating  to  foreign 
policy,". 

Page  25,  line  6. .  after  "administration," 
f^r.-ike:  "foreign  and  military  intelligence" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "in- 
telligence  activities  relating  to  foreign 
policy."'. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  INFLATION:  CUT 
GOVERNMENT  SPENDING,  AND 
STOP  INFLATING  THE  MONEY 
STOCK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall».  Under  a  previous  order  of  tlie 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
iMr.  Kemp)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

r.Ir.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  today  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  talk  about  the 
one  principal  cause  of  inflation:  that  is, 
excessive  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— creating  bigger  and  bigger 
deficits — year  after  year — which  the 
Government  then  tries  to  make  up  by 
creating  more  money  in  circulation  be- 
hind which  stands  no  commensurate  in- 
crease in.  national  productivity.  This  is 
called,  by  the  economists,  monetizing  the 
debt.  It  is  called,  by  the  people,  inflation; 
either  way  its  wreckless  economic  policy. 

Despite  the  millions  of  words  heard  in 
the  preliminary  and  final  sessions  of 
the  Conference  on  Inflation — the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Summit  Conference, 
and  despite  all  the  advice  offered  about 
other,  more  tangential  reasons  for  in- 
flation, the  one  clear  fact  which  emerged 
and  was  reinforced  was  that  controlling 
spending  by  the  Government — and  slow- 
ing the  rate  of  increase  in  the  money 
stock  to  sustain  that  spending — are  es- 
sential to  controlling  inflation.  In  other 
words,  the  answer  to  inflation  is  to  slop 
inflation  the  money  supply. 

For  inflation  to  be  controlled,  it  is 
Govenmient  spending  whicii  must  be 
cut.  Cutting  the  people's  take- home 
pay — through  higher  taxes — and  I  un- 
derstand the  President  will  tomorrow 
recommend  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress the  imposition  of  a  new  5-percent 
surtax  on  taxes  on  income  over  $1,5.000 
per  year,  as  well  as  possible  new  special 
taxes — is  not  the  answer.  In  this  period 
of  all-time  high  interest  rate  and  soar- 
ing costs,  the  people  need  an  expansion 
in  their  take-home  pay.  It  is  the  only 
way  for  them  to  make  ends  meet.  To  take 
more  away  from  them,  in  the  form  oi 
visible  taxes — income  taxes,  surtaxes,  ex- 
cise taxes,  et  cetera — and  in  the  form 
of  hidden  taxes — inflation's  erosion  of 
purchasing  power — is  to  create  even 
more  pressures  for  wage  boosts  and 
profit  boosts  to  sustain  those  wage  in- 
ci'eases.  It  is  counterproductive;  it  is 
self-defeating  of  v.hat  the  President  and 
the  Congress — and  the  people — want  to 
accomplish. 

Not  only  will  these  additional  taxes  cut 
take-home  pay — either  out  of  the  pay- 
check directly  or  as  one  makes  purchases 
or  pays  at  the  end  of  the  tax  year — but 
in  that  this  approach  apparently  signals 
a  continued  policy  of  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending,  they  will  also  add  to  the 
woes  of  inflation. 

It  can  be  argued  that  raising  taxes  will 
help  control  inflation,  by  ruising  addi- 
tional revenues  with  which  to  cover  a  po- 
tential deficit :  in  other  words,  the  larger 
the  revenue,  the  smaller  the  deficit.  To 
believe  that  takes  a  lot  of  faith — mcie 
than  the  statisticr  of  the  last  .several 
yeai"s  can  sustain.  Federal  revenue  col- 
lections have  increai^ed  markedly  during 
the  last  3  years.  Did  it  reduce  t!ie  debt? 
No.  for  Governm?!n  spending  continued 


to  glow — actually  outpacing  increased 
revenue — and  that  spending  created  even 
larger  deficits.  A  full  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  national  debt — $133  billion  of  it — 
has  been  generated  in  tlie  past  6  years. 
No,  increa.sed  revenue  does  not  reduce 
deficits,  for  the  self-restraint  which  the 
administration  and  the  Congre.-^s  should 
exercise  in  trying  to  hold  down  spending 
is  actually  lessened  when  they  know  more 
money  will  be  coming  in. 

One  must  keep  ones  eye  ori  tiie  figures 
being  thrown  around  on  the  projected 
deficit  for  this  fiscal  year,  for  the  ac- 
countants who  figure  these  things  for  the 
administration  are  still  using  the  "full 
employment  budget"  concept — a  concept 
which  projects  deficits  on  the  basis  of 
how  much  total  revenue  would  come  in  if 
the  country  were  at  full  employment.  It 
can  come  as  a  sui'prise  to  no  one  thai  we 
are  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  unemplo.v- 
ment — not  employment — continue:-  lo 
climb  up\\ardly. 

One  must  also  keep  his  eye  on  the 
breakdowns  we  are  seeing  as  to  v.hat  con- 
stitutes the  Federal  budget.  The  seU- 
perpeiuating  Federal  bureaucracy  has 
devised  an  ingenious  way  to  deter  the 
Congres.s  from  cutting  their  budgets.  I 
.speak  of  the  word  'uncontrollable" — an 
expenditure  whicii  is  supposedly  "locked 
in"  by  the  Congress.  We  hear.  Irom  these 
ijeople.  that  Con?re.^s  really  cannot  even 
touch  neaily  74  percent  of  this  fiscal 
year's  budget,  because  those  funds  are 
uncontrollable:  in  short,  that  only  26 
percent  of  the  budget  is  subject  lo 
amendment.  That  is  misleading. 

We  are  told  that  the  imcontrollaolos 
are  those  expendituies  which  Congiess 
has  to  make,  because  they  approved  the 
levels  of  funding  in  prior  Congresse.s. 
This  is  a  real  cop  out. 

There  r.re,  indeed,  some  exr.enduures 
which  are  uncontrollable,  and  genei'aliy 
speaking  these  are  entitlements;  for  ex- 
ample, those  proKi'ams  from  which  vari- 
ous usnr-ion  payments  are  made  to  indi- 
viduaLs:  m  other  words,  the  recipients 
are  entitled  to  those  funds  because  tiiey 
have  acted  in  reliance  upon  a  coniniit- 
ment  from  the  Congress.  This  is  cer- 
tainly, however,  no  74  percent  of  the 
budget;   rather,  it  Ls  about  44  percent. 

I  am  questioning,  however,  exactly  ho«- 
uncontrollable  thtit  other  30  percent 
really  is.  Some  of  it  may  rest  upon  work 
performed  and  obligations  already  made, 
but  certainly  not  all  of  it. 

Just  because  the  Congress — with  le.-s 
stringent  examinaiion  and  during  less 
inflationary  limes — passed  a  law  saying, 
for  example,  tliat  a  certain  program 
would  be  authori/sed  for  up  to  $100  mil- 
lion this  fiscal  year,  does  not  mean  that 
the  Congress  cannot  no'a  step  back  in — 
before  obligations  and  conuiiitnients 
legally  binding  are  mnde — and  say:  We 
win  continue  tliis  program,  but  at  a  re- 
duced le'/el. 

That  tills  comrlele  review  of  cur  Fed- 
eral spending  leve'is  and  pohcy  is  re- 
quiitd  is  obvious  to  me — ^especially  m 
lighl  of  the  statistics  cii  the  size  of  Gcv- 
ernment  today. 

GUVFRNMJ  NT's  ettaw  TH  !.«;  T.^KINIJ  fVFR-IN- 
CR'.  ASING    SHAHES    OF    iHF    PEOPLE'S    LIVFLIHu.  lO 

The  pi'oposed  Federal  budget  for  fisc.il 
\ear   1975.   forecasting  expenditures   of 
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over  $304  billion,  excee  is  the  previous 
year's  budget  by  a  full  $2  I  billion.  In  1940 
our  Federal  budget  was  cfily  $10.1  billion. 

It  took  this  country 
to  an  annual  Federal  spending  level  of 
$100  billion,  but  it  took  o  ily  9  more  years 
to  double  that  to  the  $: 
and  then  only  4  more  ye  irs  to  reach  the 
$300  billion  annual  level 

The  mushrooming  nat  onal  public  debt 
will  soon  be  at  nearly  $100  billion — half 
a  trillion.  It  took  us  ove  ■  150  years  after 
1789  to  reach  the  $200  b  llion  debt  mark, 
then  less  than  20  yean  to  double  it  to 
$400  billion,  and  then  or  ly  10  more  years 
to  add  another  $100  bllion  up  to  half 
a  trillion.  J 

The  spiraling  rate  of  iifiation  could  be 
as  high  as  14  percent  tliis  year.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  it  averagid  around  4  to  5 
percent,  a  more  manag  sable  figure. 

Look  at  the  bureaucr  icy  sustained  by 
these  massive  expend  tures.  Between 
1789  and  1974,  the  p(  Dulation  of  our 
country  multiplied  by  i  )  times;  the  bu- 
i-eaucracy  multiplied  b;  8,170  times.  Be 
tween  1930  and  1974,  \  hile  the  popula- 
tion grew  71  percent,  the  bureaucracy 
grew  by  462  percent.  Ir  1930,  1  of  every 
204  people  was  emplo  'ed  by  Govern- 
ment; today,  it  is  1  of  77.  And,  in  our 
work  force  of  88  millio  i,  1  of  every  6.5 
employees  is  on  a  Go\  »rnment  payroll 
of  one  form  or  anotherJ-Federal,  State, 
or  local. 

The  average  amount 
eral  Government  will  h 
every  man,  woman,  am 
tion  to  meet  expenses 
per  person — or  $5,96fi|for  the  avei*age 
family  of  four.  In  19#  it  was  $77  per 
person — or  $208  for  thjt  average  family 
of  four. 

And,  recent  analys; 
total  sum  of  new  funi 
authorized  by  only  4 
this  Congress  would  b 
billion.  And,  nearly  15, 
introduced  this  Cong 
have  months  to  go. 


taxes  the  Ped- 
e  to  collect  from 
child  in  the  Na- 
year  is  $1,492 


shows  that  the 
which  would  be 
bills  introduced 
in  excess  of  $873 
0  bills  have  been 
; — and  we  still 


GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  : 


JST  HAVE  A  LTMIT 


Government  spendiiA — and  the  rais- 
ing of  revenue  requisitl  to  that  spend- 
ing— has  a  historical  I  ceiling  beyond 
which  it  Invites  either  ir  both  the  col- 
lapse of  the  economic  s»ength  of  a  na- 
tion or  the  loss  of  politic  ,1  and  economic 
freedom.  The  statistics  irove  the  tend- 
encies of  Government  to  siphon  o£E  ever 
greater  shares  of  the  pet  pie's  income  for 
Itself. 

Government  mu.st  rea  ize  that  it  can- 
not indefinitely  tax  the  people  at  con- 
stantly increasing  levels  without  de.stroy- 
ing  the  people's  ability  u>  support  them- 
selves and  their  familiej . 

The  Congress  has  tri<  d  for  nearly  200 
years  to  control  overal ,  total  spending 
by  controlling  the  overa  1  level  of  appro- 
priations as  each  indiv  dual  appropria- 
tions bill  came  to  the  floor.  These  ef- 
forts— commendable  th(  ugh  they  may  be 
and  successful  though  some  may  have 
been  on  occasion — sii  iply  have  not 
worked  sufficiently.  Th<  figures  which  I 
have  cited  today — the  fcvel  of  spending, 
the  national  debt,  thl  amount  taken 
from  each  family  in  taxes,  the  cost  of 
new  programs  being  prfpo.sed — attest  to 


the  failure  of  tliis  institution  to  hold  the 
line  adequately  on  spending.  And.  the 
Budget  Reform  Act,  as  enacted,  will  not 
be  adequate  either,  for  its  ceilings  are  not 
mandatory  or  prospective. 

The  reason  these  efforts  have  not 
worked  is  that  the  intentions  which  un- 
derlay them  are  not  directed  at  the  one 
point  where  more  effective  control  really 
could  be  exercised — at  the  level  of  rev- 
enue, of  income. 

We  have  for  too  long  tried  to  control 
spending  only  where  the  money  flows 
from  the  Treasurj-.  In  other  words,  we 
are  trying  to  plug  holes  in  the  Treasury's 
dike  or  to  heighten  that  dike,  when,  in- 
stead, we  should  be  trjing  to  control  the 
level  of  water  behind  it. 

It  is  always  easier  to  control  a  prob- 
lem at  its  .source.  The  source  here  is  the 
level  of  revenue  raised  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  which  programs  are  then 
funded.  To  deal  with  the  question  of  ex- 
lienditures  alone  is  to  work  only  with  the 
result  of  our  problem,  spending,  instead 
of  its  cause — too  much  beinj;  taken  from 
the  taxpayers  with  which  to  do  that 
.spending. 

When  an  institution  knows  that  it 
will  have  a  known  amount  of  dollars 
with  which  to  work,  it  typically  devises 
means  of  sf>ending  those  dollars.  It  is 
human  nature.  Parkinsons  law,  thus, 
states  that  spending  rises  to  meet  in- 
come. That  is  a  truth  demonstrated  by 
our  national  experience  as  a  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  more  modern  corollary 
to  Parkinson's  law  which,  however,  more 
accurately  describes  the  tendencies  of 
Congress:  present  spending  rLses  to 
jlightly  exceed  present  income  in  expec- 
tation that  future  increases  In  income 
will  cover  that  spending.  When  an  insti- 
tution operates  from  those  premises — 
and  the  Congress  has  operated  from 
those  premises  for  years — it  means  an 
ever-increasing  amount  of  dollars  being 
taken  from  the  taxpayers. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  tax  collec- 
tions have  risen  markedly,  as  p)ercent- 
ages  of  national  income,  during  the  past 
half  century.  In  1929.  such  tax  collec- 
tions constituted  only  13  percent  of  total 
national  income;  by  1950,  it  has  risen  to 
26  percent;  and  by  1972  it  had  risen  to 
34  jjercent.  The  increase  is  even  more 
dramatic  when  compared  to  total  na- 
tional personal  income:  1930,  15  percent; 
1950,  30  percent;  and  1972,  43  percent. 
If  present  trends  continue,  by  1985,  total 
Government's  share  of  national  personal 
income  will  have  increased  to  54  per- 
cent— 54  cents  out  of  every  $1 — more 
than  half  the  people's  earnings. 

THE   IMPACT   or   SPENDING    ON   INFLATION 

When  Government  issues  more  money, 
the  value  of  each  dollar  we  hold  Is  de- 
creased. If  there  is  a  level  of  national 
productivity  of.  for  example,  1.000  units, 
and  there  are  $1,000  in  circulation,  then 
each  has  a  value  of  $1.  Now,  if  Gov- 
ernment Increases  the  money  supply  by 
100  the  next  year — without  any  com- 
mensurate Increase  in  national  produc- 
tivity— tliat  means  we  have  $1,100  in  cir- 
culation, but  productivity  still  stands  at 
1.000.  Thus,  the  value  of  each  unit  of 
money  is  decreased  to  about  $0.9.  That 
.simply  means  tliat  it  takes  more  of  those 


units  of  money  today  to  buy  what  you 
could  have  bought  last  year.  What  cost 
$1  last  year,  now  costs  about  CI. 09.  That 
is  Inflation. 

What  this  also  means  is  that — just  to 
stay  abreast  of  the  increases  in  the  costs 
of  living — a  wage  earner  must  seek  wage 
increases  to  match  the  inflation  and  a 
businessman  must  seek  higher  returns  on 
investment  with  which  to  pay  increased 
labor  costs,  to  buy  higher  priced  inven- 
tory, and  to  replace  outdated  equipment. 

There  has  never  been,  in  this  countrj', 
a  dramatic  increase  in  money  supply 
which  has  not  been  followed  by  a  similar 
dramatic  increase  in  prices.  As  more 
money  is  printed,  prices  go  up,  witness 
the  attached  graph  charting  the  correla- 
tion between  money  stock  and  line  of 
prices.  It  is  that  simple.  And  as  deficits  go 
up,  so  too  does  pressure  on  the  Federal 
Resei-ve  System — our  central  banks,  so 
to  speak — to  is.sue  the  new  money  with 
which  to  cover  a  great  share  of  the 
deficit. 

The  chart  referred  to  follows: 
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CUTTING    THE    BHDGET    WIIL    CF.rATF     Mr)RE  — 
NOT    LESS — JOES 

We  are  also  told  that  trimming  the 
Federal  budget,  eliminating  deficits,  and 
curtailing  new  money  supply  will 
automatically  produce  higher  unemploy- 
ment. We  are  told  that  mor€'  unemploy- 
ment is  the  logical  consequence  of 
coming  to  grips  with  the  real  causes  of 
inflation — excessive  Government  spend- 
ing with  deficits  and  increased  money 
supply. 

Again,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  During  the  last  5  years,  the 
annuEil  Federal  budget  increased  from 
$184  billion  to  $304  billion,  and  we  added 
another  $100  billion  to  the  deficit.  Money 
supply  increased  proportionally.  Did  it — 
as  is  suggested  by  the  proponents  of  big 
spending — produce  more  employment? 
No;  quite  to  the  contrary,  unemployment 
shot  from  3.4  percent  to  5,3  percent  na- 
tionally, and  in  some  areas,  like  western 
New  York,  shot  to  8.8  percent.  Argu- 
ments for  keeping  up  the  level  of  spend- 
ing, deficits,  and  new  money  supply  are 
destroyed  by  these  inescapable  facts. 

In  addition,  look  what  an  increase 
in  employment — not  unemployment — 
would  result  from  cutting  the  Federal 
budget  and  deficits.  Senator  William 
Proxmire,  the  noted  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crat and  vice  chairman  of  the  joint 
House-Senate  Economic  Committee,  has 
analyzed  that  cutting  $10  billion  out  of 
the  budget  this  fiscal  year  and  keeping  it 
in  the  private  sector's  capital  lending 
markets  would  result  in  as  many  as  500,- 
000  more  housing  starts  this  year,  pro- 
ducing an  additional  1  million  direct 


jobs  and  probably  2  million  more  in  in- 
direct, support  jobs.  Losses  in  Federal 
Government  employment  resulting  from 
these  budget  cutbacks  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  these  new  jobs  in  the 
housing  and  construction  trades  indus- 
tries. 

We  also  hear  proponents  of  increased 
Federal  spending  claim  that  the  "multi- 
plier effect"  of  Federal  expenditures 
produces  more  jobs.  This  too  is  wrong. 

Government  has  only  one  source  for 
all  its  money— the  taxpayer.  That  tax- 
payer cither  pays  taxes  directly  in  the 
form  of  individual  income  taxes  or  in- 
directly through  higher  prices  for  goods 
becau.sc  of  taxes  on  corporate  earnings,  A 
dollar  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  one  which  was  first  taken  out  of  the 
niailiet. 

Only  a  dollar  .spent  which  is  not  taken 
out  of  the  market — a  deficit  dollar— could 
ever  add  to  the  Nation's  work  force  in 
some  kind  of  multiplier  way.  Yet.  we 
could  have  a  $10  billion  deficit— for  ex- 
ample's sake  alone — from  a  $100  billion 
budget,  instead  of  from  a  $300  ;,illion 
budget,  and  still  have  the  same  effect,  ex- 
cept that  we  would  al.so  be  keeping  the 
$200  billion  difference  in  the  private 
.sector. 

IS    TtlFRE    AN    ,\NEWFH    OUT    OF    TH!.S    DliEMMA,'' 

In  liuht  of  the  record  before  us.  is 
there  an  answer  out  of  this  quasmire  of 
Govsrnment  spending  and  inflation? 
Yes.  there  are  several,  and  they  are  all 
interrelated. 

First,  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  pledge  himself  to  holding  the  line 
on  spending — to  such  a  degree  that  we 
will  eliminate  deficits,  tliereby  lessening 
pressures  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  is- 
sue the  new  money  which  makes  all  of 
us  poorer  in  real  purchasing  power  terms. 

Second,  We  can  move  to  institute  a 
process — a  procedure — binding  on  this 
Conj'.re.'is  and  the  administration — to  in- 
.sure  that  the  level  of  Federal  revenue — 
in  relation  to  the  people's  income — shall 
grow  no  higher  than  it  is  loday.  This  is 
a  Federal  revenue  limit  proposed  in  the 
Fiscal  Integrity  Act,  a  bill  which  I  first 
intioduced  on  July  24,  and  which  now 
has  43  Hou.se  cosponsors. 

Controlling  deficit  spending  alone  will 
not  accomplish  what  we  need  to  accom- 
plish, for  deficits  can  be  eliminated  by 
continuing  to  increase  taxes  to  cover 
them.  Of  course,  as  I  have  indicated 
already,  ever-increa.sing  tax  loads  being 
borne  by  the  people  are  among  the  rea- 
.sons  for  the  lack  of  national  productiv- 
ity we  have  today.  Increased  taxes  is  not 
the  answer  to  controlling  spending,  for 
when  taxes  pass  the  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  level — of  the  people's  income — his- 
toi-y  shows  that  economic  freedom  is  ser- 
iously impaired. 

If  we  establish  a  Federal  revenue  and 
budget  outlays  ceiling — that  Federal  rev- 
enue simply  cannot  go  over  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  people's  income — except 
in  times  of  congressionally  declared  na- 
tional emergencies — we  will  have  taken 
the  most  important  step  possible  in  halt- 
ing the  growth  of  Government  in  our 
daily  lives  and  in  stopping  this  rampant 
inflation  which  Is  destroying  the  eco- 
nomic fiber  of  the  counti-y. 


Everyone  who  wants  to  control  infla- 
tion should  examine  this  proposed  Fiscal 
Integrity  Act  in  this  light.  My  remarks 
in  the  October  2  Congressional  Record 
deal  with  the  need  for  it  and  its  ternus  on 
a  specific  basis, 

FIFTY  WAYS  TO  FIGHT  INFt  ATIOV 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  evcryoii"' 
looks  to  the  Government  to  set  a  lerd 
and  an  example  in  the  fipht  arainst  in- 
flation. It  is  right  that  they  should,  be- 
cause it  ia  tlie  actions  of  Government 
which  figure  mo^t  prominently  amongst 
the  causes  of  inflation.  But  there  is  a 
;;reit  f'eal  that  Government  can  do.  in 
addition  to  behaving  re,spon,sibly  with 
taxpayers'  money  and  to  regulating  any 
increases  in  the  supply  of  money.  A  whole 
nest  of  tangling  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions serve  to  keep  prices  up,  even  in 
cases  vehere  a  free  market  would  set 
lower  prices. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  affords  an  ex- 
cellent example.  It  was  brought  in  in 
1931  in  response  to  the  depression,  and 
governs  tlie  wages  paid  under  Govern- 
ment contracts.  It  is  quite  cleaily  an 
iriea  whose  time  is  gone,  for  its  main 
function  nowadays  is  to  keep  the  co'-ts 
of  Government  construction  artificially 
high.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
estimated  that  the  effect  of  the  D?,vi> 
Bacon  Act  was  to  increase  the  costs  of 
Government  construction  by  between  .j 
and  15  percent. 

Now  that  our  problem  is  not  a  uepr?r- 
sion  rjut  a  raging  inflation,  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  possible  justification  fov 
an  act  such  as  this  which  guarantees 
continuous  inflation  in  building.  Not  only 
Government  contracts  are  involved,  as 
V  c  find  .so  often  with  a  "limited"  Govern- 
ment intervention  into  the  free  market, 
the  one  intervention  serves  to  distort  th? 
V.  hole  price  pattern  of  the  industry.  This 
has  happened  in  constmction.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  says  that  fed- 
erally financed  projects  have  "obtained 
less  construction  per  dollar"  than  privat; 
builders:  but  even  private  costs  have  been 
push'^d  up  by  the  act.  Whenever  Govern- 
ment goes  into  the  market  paying  high'"r 
rates  than  those  currently  existing,  it 
can  only  act  to  exert  upward  pressure  on 
prices  throughout  the  whole  sector. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  does  just  that. 
It  forces  other  builders  to  compete  for 
labor  with  the  artificially  high  Federal 
rates.  It  builds  inflation  mto  the  con- 
struction industry  at  a  rate  which  econ- 
omists have  estimated  to  average  about 
12  percent. 

The  Associated  Builders  and  Contrac- 
tors have  urged  the  suspension  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  on  the  grounds  that 
it  "forces  taxpayers  to  pay  inflated  prices 
for  federally  flnanced  construction,  re- 
.stricts  pprenticeship  training,  and  pro- 
hibits multicraft  training."  Walter  Hel- 
ler, in  an  open  letter  to  the  President,  has 
claimed  that  such  acts  as  this  one  "make 
the  Government  an  accomplice  in  many 
cost  and  price-propping  actions,"  while 
Hendrik  S.  Houthakker  has  called  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  the  act  to  be 
phased  out  because  it  is  inflationar>'. 

When  such  a  battery  of  exp)ert  evi- 
dence supiwrts  tlie  overwhelming  weight 
of  commonsense.  we  should  be  moving  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  to  repeal  this  out- 
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moded  and  wasteful  act  A  simple  cut  In 
Government-financed  construction  Is 
not  enough,  because  U  >e  act  overflows 
with  its  harmful  effects  into  the  private 
sector.  It  must  be  repea  ed.  Government 
contracts,  like  all  other  5.  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  full  benefits  of  natural  mar- 
ket forces.  Experience  has  shown  us 
many  times  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
cut  costs,  to  improve  e  ficiency,  and  to 
keep  prices  down  to  the  minimum. 

We  should  be  less  cor  cerned  with  the 
objections  of  articulate  pressure  groups, 
and  more  with  the  intei  csts  of  ordinary 
American  taxpayers.  If  we  can,  by  re- 
pealing the  Davis-Bacoi  Act,  encoui'age 
lower  prices  for  consti  uction  and  in- 
crease employment  in  tl  e  industi-y,  then 
we  will  have  taken  a  g  mt  step  toward 
our  goal  of  reversing  th  ;  universal  price 
rise  which  aflflicts  our  ;ociety.  We  can 
give  that  lead  for  which  people  are  look- 
ing. We  can  repeal  the  pavis-Bacon  Act. 
together  with  all  otheii 
regulates  the  wages  pj 
ment  contracts.  It  v.ill ! 
struck  against  inflati 
struck  for  freedom. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Sue^ 
times  turn  everyone's 
cutting  down  on  luxuri| 
luxury  which  we  could;^ 
the  nonproductive  co,s^ 
on  American  business.] 
a  full  part  in  keeping ^^ 
V,  e  must  obviously  do  lill  we  can  to  keep 
biusiness  costs  to  a  miiimum.  Economists 
argue  about  so-called  Iconomic  laws,  but 
one  which  is  beyond  clspute  is  that  if  it 
costs  a  business  more^  Lo  produce  goods, 
tlien  the  customers  wii  have  to  pay  liigh- 
er  prices  in  the  stores. 

The  Occupational  l^fety  and  Health 
Act.  which  came  into  iffect  in  1971,  was 
a  clum.?y  and  inept  p  ece  of  legislation 
which  has  added  signif  :antly  to  the  non- 
productive costs  of  bu  iness.  It  was  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  very  worthwhile 
objectives  of  cutting  c  )wn  work-related 
illne.ss  and  injury.  Tl  j  trouble  is  that 
while  all  of  us  suppor  those  very  com- 
mendable intentions,  t  le  act  in  question 
picked  one  of  the  worsf 
Ing  to  achieve  them, 
to  insure  safety  at  wc 
has  turned  out  in  fact 
which  works  against  th| 
business  and  consumer 

Federal  regulation  th 
produced  business  clostres  and  layoffs, 
and  has  added  to  the  colts  of  business  in 
such  a  way  tliat  highar  prices  in  the 
.Stores  were  inevitable.  Itlprovides  a  typi- 
cal example  of  what  happens  when  big 
government  steps  in  to  fetckle  a  problem 
which  could  be  managed  much  more 
easily  at  local  level.  The  way  the  act  was 
set  up  makes  it  impossiple.  for  example, 
for  a  business  to  be  tofl  how  its  safety 
could  be  improved.  Thi  rule  is  that  an 
OSHA  inspector  must  issue  a  citation 
whenever  lie  sees  somet  ling  which  needs 
to  be  corrected.  Any  bi  siness  which  in- 
vites advice  from  OSHA  is  thereby  insur- 
ing penalties  against  It  rather  than  sug- 
gestions for  Improvemc  »t. 

Another  drawback  o:  the  act  Is  that 
it  sets  up  08HA  as  p  'osecutor.  Judge, 
jury,  and  court  of  appe  1.  Only  after  the 
OSHA  appeal  procedu*  has  been  com- 


jways  of  attempt- 

lat  was  supposed 

j-k  for  employees 

[to  be  a  measure 

interests  of  both 

iough  OSHA  has 


pleted  can  the  case  be  taken  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts;  and  even  then  the  court 
confines  itself  only  to  the  records  of  the 
OSHA  Review  Commission.  Pew  busi- 
nesses can  afford  the  lengthy  and  costly 
appeal  procedure;  but  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  of  those  who  do  manage  It, 
the  fine  is  reduced  or  eliminated  in  two 
cases  out  of  three.  This  alone  calls  serious 
doubt  onto  the  accuracy  of  OSHA's  ini- 
tial judgments. 

The  most  inflationary  aspect  of  OSHA. 
however,  is  undoubtedly  the  cost  of  com- 
plying with  its  regulations  and  stand- 
ards. Many  businesses,  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  simply  camiot  afford  im- 
mediate veplacement  of  outdated  equip- 
ment. Yet  OSHA  can  fine  them  out  of 
business  if  they  do  not.  Someone  at  some 
point  has  to  ask  the  thousands  of  work- 
ers who  have  been  thrown  out  of  their 
jobs  by  OSHA  what  they  think  of  its  pro- 
tection. Someone  has  to  ask  the  Ameri- 
can people,  too,  what  they  think  of 
OSHA  when  they  are  paying  inflated 
prices  in  the  stores. 

We  could  act  surely  and  decisively 
against  inflation  if  we  did  something  to 
redress  the  injur-tice  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  The  act  itself  is 
so  bad  that  it  might  be  better  to  scrap 
it  altogether  and  replace  it  by  a  more 
.^^^cnsible  measure  designed  to  secure  sim- 
ilar objectives.  At  the  very  least  we  must 
allow  for  improvements  to  bs  recom- 
mended without  instant  and  mandatory 
punishment,  and  we  must  replace  the 
Review  Commission  by  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts.  It  is  imperative,  too,  that 
we  make  OSHA  more  flexible,  and  more 
understanding  of  the  cost  problems 
faced  by  small  businesses. 

Safety  at  work  is  something  wc  all 
want;  but  we  should  learn  the  lessons  of 
this  costly  mistake  and  Introduce  our 
required  standards  in  a  way  that  will  not 
act  against  business,  worker,  and  con- 
sumer, as  this  act  has  done.  If  we  can 
keep  down  the  costs  of  business,  we  can 
keep  down  the  prices  in  the  stores,  and 
play  another  small  part  in  the  war  to 
conquer  inflation  before  It  conquers  us. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  pH  Members  may  have 
.S  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
(he  special  order  today  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp». 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

I  here  was  no  objection. 


STEPS  TO  COMBAT  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalbn)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
cans are  plagued  with  two  seemingly 
Incompatible  economic  ailments — hyper- 
inflation and  growing  recession.  The  co- 
existence of  these  Ills  Is  analogous  to  the 
dusk  which  precedes  sundown.  For  just 
as  darkness  inevitably  follows  bright 
sunshine,  rapid  price  acceleration  invari- 


ably is  succeeded  by  declining  production 
and  expanding  imemployment. 

Clearly,  as  President  Ford  has  noted, 
inflation  is  the  Nation's  "No.  1  enemy.' 
During  the  12-month  period,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1973-August  31,  1974,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  recorded  an  astound- 
ing 11.2-percent  advance.  Less  percepti- 
ble has  been  the  2-percent  decline  in  the 
real  gross  national  product  dming  the 
first  two  quarters  of  this  year.  Accom- 
panying this  drop  in  aggi-egate  output 
has  been  a  1.0-percent  rise  In  the  jobless 
rate — from  4  8  to  5.8  percent  of  the  civil- 
ian labor  force. 

In  view  of  the  economy  s  present  am- 
bivalence, what  should  Government  do 
to  combat  surging  prices?  In  developing 
programs.  Federal  policymakers,  and  the 
public  they  serve,  must  recognize  three 
facts  largely  ignored  during  the  recent 
.•-ummit. 

First,  infliUicn  is  not  a  way  of  life 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  flr.-t  5 
years  of  the  last  decade  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing rose  only  6.36  percent,  reflecting  an 
annual  inflation  rate  of  1.27  percent.  The 
present  spiral  was  triggered  In  1965  when 
the  first  cf  $130  billion  was  poured  into 
Indochina.  In  the  late  1960's,  in  an  un- 
derstandable effort  to  recapture  buying 
pov.cr  diminislicd  by  soaring  defense  c::- 
penditures.  labor  negotiated  substai.ti.il 
v-age  increases.  This  led  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  wage-price  controls  on  Augu--t 
15,  1971.  The  cooling  effects  Intended 
by  this  action  were  negated  by  the  con- 
current implementation  of  expansionary 
fiscal  and  monetary  efforts.  The  de- 
mand-pull, cost-purh  inflation,  which 
began  in  1965,  was  exacerbated  in  1973- 
74  by  International  prosperity  with  its 
resulting  demand  pressures,  global  com- 
modity scarcities,  quadrupled  fuel  costs, 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  other  cur- 
rencies, and  a  50-percent  Increase  in 
the  world's  money  supply. 

Second,  Government's  ability  to  solve 
inflation  is  quite  limited.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  factors  contributing  to  today's  ex- 
cessive prices — inflation  abroad,  crop 
failures,  raw  materials  shortages,  the 
high  cost  of  oil — are  beyond  the  reach 
of  Federal  actions.  Thus,  like  the  phy- 
sician attending  a  heart  attack  victim, 
Government's  principal  role  In  treating 
inflationitis  Is  preventing  the  patient 
from  aggravating  his  condition.  For  both 
diseases,  healing  Is  effected  primarily 
by  nature  and  time. 

Third,  as  Implied  earlier.  Inflation  car- 
ries with  It  its  own  bullt-ln  remedy.  Al- 
though bent,  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, especially  In  the  long-run,  has 
not  been  repealed.  Due  to  inflation  each 
citizen,  between  June  30,  1973.  and  June 
30,  1974,  experienced  a  $102  drop  in 
real  per  capita  Income.  This,  In  part, 
explains  the  1  percent  reduction  In 
industrial  production  and  the  concomi- 
tant hicrease  In  unemployment  during 
the  past  13  months.  Consumers 
simply  are  less  able  to  buy — ^by  approxi- 
mately $22.5  billion  since  last  year.  This 
reduced  purchasing  power  inevitably  will 
exert  a  restraining  Influence  on  prices 
and  interest  rates. 

As  the  disparity  between  price  levels 
and  spendable  income  grows,  the  more 
precipltou.^  the  decline  in  economic  ac* 
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tivity.  In  fact,  by  late  1975,  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  unemployment  (which  should 
reach  7  percent)  will  replace  inflation 
as  "Public  Enemy  No.  1 ." 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  a  highly  re- 
strictive fiscal  policy,  involving  deep 
spending  cuts  and/or  tax  increases, 
would  further  depress  an  already  sag- 
ging economy.  Resumption  of  wage- 
prices  controls  would  treat  the  symp- 
^^ms,  not  the  causes  of  today's  inflation 
and,  therefore,  only  would  defer  the  "day 
of  reckoning." 

The  answer,  consequently,  lies  in  the 
exercise  of  moderate  restraint  by  Gov- 
ernment. These  specific  steps  are  recom- 
mended. 

First,  during  fiscal  year  1976  the 
growth  of  Federal  expenditures  should 
be  restricted  to  6  percent — contrasted 
with  a  6  percent,  9  percent,  and  13.8 
percent  advances  in  fiscal  years  1973, 
1974,  and  1975,  respectively.  Assuming 
an  11  percent  expansion  in  receipts — 
compared  with  11.5  percent,  13.3  percent, 
and  11.3  percent  during  the  past  3  fiscal 
years — income  and  expenditures  will  be 
balanced  at  $323  billion.  Under  these  cii-- 
cumstances,  the  Federal  Government's 
impact  in  the  money  and  goods  markets 
will  be  neutral — neither  stimulative  nor 
unduly  suppressive. 

Second,  in  fiscal  year  1975  national 
defense  will  account  for  29  percent  of  all 
Federal  outlays,  including  transfer  pay- 
ments. Thus,  the  sheer  size  of  military 
spending  makes  it  the  primary  constric- 
tion target. 

Third,  to  compensate  for  the  growing 
jobless  rate,  a  portion  of  fiscal  year  1976's 
$323  billion  budget  should  be  allocated 
to  a  program  of  public  employment. 

Fourth,  Federal  Reserve  authorities 
should  permit  a  nominal  6  percent  ex- 
pansion of  the  money  supply — the  money 
stock  grew  8.5  percent  in  1972  and  6.3 
percent  in  19'?3. 

Fifth,  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  should  enforce  its  views  by  re- 
moving from  the  Federal  bid  list  those 
firms  whose  price  Increases  substantially 
exceed  established  guidelines. 

Add  to  this  prescription  a  dose  of  can- 
dor. Americans  must  be  told  economic 
truths  by  elected  ofllclals.  They  must 
know  that  Government  cannot  provide 
a  quick  answer.  The  cure  for  Inflation 
will  be  slow  and  painful.  This  will  In- 
volve pruning  favorite  Federal  programs. 
Unemployment  will  rise.  Living  stand- 
ards, at  least  temporarily,  will  continue 
to  suffer.  But  if  the  coimtry  stays  on  the 
prescribed  course,  we  can  return  to  the 
more  stable  economic  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  1960's. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  SALESMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ordei-  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  (Mr.  McCollis- 
ter)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  on  behalf  of  a  forgotten  seg- 
ment of  our  economy — the  traveling 
salesmen  of  America  and,  in  particular, 
the  wholesale  apparel  salesmen  who  have 
voiced  their  needs  so  vividly.  They  are 
forgotten  because  the  Industry  they  rep- 
resent has  failed  to  recognize  their  con- 


tribution and  the  Federal  Government 
has  failed  to  protect  their  right  to  be 
justly  rewarded  for  ttie  contribution  they 
make. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Yankee  peddler, 
they  have  distributed  the  goods  manu- 
factured in  this  country  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  These 
are  the  men  and  women  who  keep  the 
wheels  of  commerce  turning  and,  at  the 
risk  of  offending  our  ecologists,  the  smoke 
billowing  from  the  chimneys  of  our 
highly  industrialized  economy.  One  of 
our  greatest  industrialized  States,  New 
York,  claims  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  apparel  as  its  No.  1  industry. 

These  forgotten  men  and  women  oc- 
cupy a  unique  position  in  our  economy. 
They  have  neither  the  benefits  of  orga- 
nized labor,  since  this  has  been  denied 
them  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  nor  do  they  have  the  status  and 
security  of  management.  They  live  in  a 
limbo,  forgotten  by  all  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. They  are  covered  neither  by 
workmen's  compensation  nor  by  imem- 
ployment insurance.  They  were  even 
omitted  from  participation  in  social  se- 
cui-ity  until,  by  dint  of  their  own  efforts 
and  the  understanding  of  the  late  great 
Senator  Walter  George,  then  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  they  were 
finally  included  under  a  statutory  pro- 
vision. Despite  this  inclusion,  manage- 
ment has  arbitrarily  and  capriciously 
refused  to  share  their  PICA  tax  burden, 
and  our  Government  has  done  nothing 
to  assist  them. 

As  a  practical  matter,  these  men  and 
women  invest  their  own  money  in  de- 
veloping business  for  the  firms  they 
represent,  yet  they  have  no  equity  in  the 
business.  Working  on  commission,  these 
salesmen  pay  their  o\\-n  expenses  and 
completely  subsidize  their  owti  sales,  yet 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  manufacturer 
who  may  or  may  not  ship  the  goods  they 
sell.  In  the  garment  industry  the  na- 
tional average  for  shipment  of  goods 
sold  is  under  80  percent. 

The  least-industrialized  European 
countries,  as  well  as  all  major  European 
countries,  have  a  respect  for  the  com- 
mercial traveler  unheard  of  In  the 
United  States.  Laws  protecting  the 
salesmen  were  passed  in  1790.  Since 
then,  Germany,  Prance,  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands  have  continually  updated 
and  refined  their  laws  to  meet  the  In- 
creasing needs  of  this  vast  battalion  of 
commercial  travelers  to  whom  these 
counti'ies  grant  so  much  recognition  and 
protection. 

The  United  States  grants  them  Uttle 
respect.  And  in  the  United  States  their 
protections  are  so  few  that  they  actually 
have  reason  to  fear  success.  Being  too 
successful  can  mean  having  their  ter- 
ritories cut  at  maiuigement's  whim  or 
having  their  customers  taken  over  by 
management  as  house  accounts. 

Again,  in  the  United  States,  their  pro- 
tection is  so  flimsy  they  have  reason  to 
dread  obtaining  the  much  sought-after 
"hot"  line — a  line  that  brings  an  excep- 
tionally large  outpoiurlng  of  orders  from 
their  customers.  Large  chains  and  de- 
partment stores,  working  directly  with 
management,  may  buy  the  firm's  entire 
production,  leaving  nothing  to  ship  to 


the  small  retail  merchant.  Conunissions 
are  not  paid  on  undelivered  goods. 

These  salesmen  are  major  producers 
in  our  economy.  They  bear  the  cost  of 
sales  for  the  firms  they  represent.  They 
face  constantly  rising  costs  in  the  goods 
and  services  they  must  buy  in  order  to 
make  their  sales — automobiles,  lodging, 
food  and  entertainment.  You  gentle- 
men are  beseiged  with  complaints  about 
the  cost  of  gasoline,  and  most  of  your 
constituents  drive  8  to  10,000  miles  a 
year.  These  men  drive  about  40,000  miles 
a  year  and  spend  about  45  weeks  on  the 
road.  Yet  while  their  costs  have  risen, 
their  commission  rates  have  remained 
static  for  twenty  years.  Their  only  means 
of  increasing  their  net  income  is  to  pro- 
duce more  sales.  So  they  ab.^orb  the 
.shock  of  infiation  while  acting  as  one  of 
our  last  bulwarks  against  it. 

I  introduce  for  your  consideration  a 
bill  to  provide  a  measure  of  protection  for 
these  productive  sales  representative.  I 
am  not  concerned  with  the  lazy  or  mar- 
ginally productive  among  them,  for  they 
will  eliminate  themselves  from  the  po- 
tential rewards  provided  here.  I  do  sub- 
mit, however,  that  productive  salesmen 
are  entitled  to  indemnification  for  busi- 
ness they  develop  at  their  own  expense 
and  on  their  own  initiative. 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  intro- 
duce legislation  that  will  remedy  this 
problem,  entitled  the  Sales  Representa- 
tives Protection  Act.  It  is  my  hope  that 
it  will  meet  with  speedj'  approval  in  the 
next  Congress. 


COMMENTS  OF  MIKE  McCORMACK 
ON  THE  FIRST  CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  ONeii.l> 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OTJEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  closing 
remarks  of  Congressman  Mike  McCok- 
MACK,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the 
200th  Anniversary  of  the  First  Cwitinen- 
tal  Congress,  were  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  record  of  these  proceedings  In 
the  September  25  Concressiojjal  Record. 
His  remarks  were  inspirational  and  car- 
ried an  important  message  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  American  public.  I 
request  permission  that  these  comments 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point. 
Closinc  Comments 
(By  Cougresam&n  Muu  McCoemack) 

Thank  you  Mr.  Cooke. 

It  may  be  appropriate,  as  wa  close  this 
200th  anniversary  ceremony,  to  recall  that 
even  wltli  "the  frailties  of  human  nature" 
to  which  James  Madison  referred,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  House  of  Representatfres  hRs 
established  a  brilliant  record  of  accomplish - 
menta  In  protecting  and  expanding  Ireedom 
and  human  dignity:  a  record  that  Is  unique 
ai  the  annals  of  history. 

When  Alexander  Hamilton  informed  his 
British  guest  that,  "here.  Sir,  the  people 
govern",  he  could  hardly  have  foreseen  the 
remarkable  progress  that  has  been  made  here 
in  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves,  giring 
meaning  to  his  words. 

This  is  a  far  better  country,  and  indeed 
a  far  better  world,  for  the  accomplUhments 
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of  humnii  beings 
alone  perfect — 


of  the  men  who  founded  t  lis  Congress,  and 
by  their  successors,  who  lave,  during  the 
last  200  years,  been  dedi  :ated  to,  as  our 
founding  fathers  express*  1  It,  "the  great 
.service  of  securing  and  j  erpetuating  free- 
dom " 

Of  course,  no  governmen 
ran  be  free  from  error — 1( 
and  the  people  of  America  have  always  been 
:i  daring,  optimistic,  gencrlus  people,  willing 
to  experiment — to  try  new  ideas — to  admit 
!o  mistakes,  to  laugh  or  ^  ry  together  over 
successes  or  failures,  and,  U  irnlng  from  both, 
pick  up  the  pieces  and  bu  d  for  the  futiu-e. 
It's  been  a  great  adventii  e-  with  a  lot  of 
lips  and  dowiis,  but  thr(  ugh  It  nil  we've 
kept — and  expanded — our  :  -eedoms 

In  1787,  the  Northwest  O  ciinance  excluded 
slavery  In  the  new  Northei  i  States,  and  as- 
sured all  new  Slates  equal!  y  with  the  origi- 
nal thirteen.  That  same  y<  »r,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  tw  years  later,  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

In  180U  the  Allen  Sedltl  n  Laws  were  re- 
pealed, thus  protecting  free  lorn  of  the  Press. 

In  the  1860s  the  Morri  1  .\ct.  extending 
higher  education  opportu;  ities  to  average 
Americans,  and  the  Homes  ead  Act,  making 
federal  land  available  for  i  dividual  citizens 
v.ere  enacted,  and  the  13t:  ,  14th,  and  15th 
Amendments,  abolishing  si  very  and  provid- 
ing equ.il  protection  mid  r  the  law.  were 
ratified. 

In  1019  Child  Labor  Li  ws  were  enacted 
and  the  next  year  suffrag  for  women  was 
ratified. 

The  last  forty  years  hav(  witnessed  a  tide 
of  significant  legislation:  The  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  the  Fair  Labor  S  andards  .\ct.  the 
G.I.  Bill,  Civil  Rights  Legis;  itlon.  open  hous- 
ing, Equal  Rights  for  Woi  len.  Aid  to  Edu- 
cation, the  Repeal  of  the  1  mergency  Deten- 
tion Act,  the  Housing  B;  1,  Medicare,  the 
War  Powers  Act.  and  Envii  )nmental  Protec- 
tion  and   Consumer  Prote(  tion  Law.i. 

We  have  given  generousl;  of  our  manhood 
and  our  wealth  to  preservi  peace  and  free- 
dom, and  help  teed  and  upl  ft  the  rest  oi  the 
world. 

Most  of  this  legislation  has  been  pa.ssed 
here  In  this  room  by  aver;igi  ar.d  not  so  aver- 
age Americans,  and  we,  anc  all  of  our  coun- 
trymen, can  take  justlflble  pride  in  the  fact 
that  this  less-than-perfec  government  of 
less-than-perfect  men  and  women  has  ac- 
complished so  much  to  ke«  p  faith  with  the 
aspirations  aiid  dreams  of  ts  fovuiders:  and 
to  give  deeper  msanlng  t  i  the  first  three 
words  of  the  Constitution,     We  the  People". 

Now.  as  we  look  to  challe  ige  of  the  future, 
let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  commitment 
that  it  will  be  even  bright  t  than  the  past, 
and  that  this  chamber,  ai  d  this  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  will  alwaj  >  be  "the  place 
where  the  people  govern". 


THE  HONORABLE  JOH  i  F.  SHELLEY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  teApor 
previous  order  of  the  Ho4se 
man  from  Cahfornia  ( 
TON)  is  recognized  for  6( 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTOr 
during  the  Labor  Day  re4ess 
guished  former  Member  o 
Honorable  John  F.  Shelley 
Francisco. 

I  have  requested  tliis 
day  to  honor  his  memoii- 

Jack  Shelley  died  on  S  inday 
ber   1.   His   69th   birthdi  ly 
been   September  3.   Jacl 
reer  was  heaped  high  wi 
suspect  he  treasured  m<|st 
organized  labor  and  his 
sociatlon  with  the  cause 
and  women  and  their  families 
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Jack  Shelley  was  first  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Coun- 
cil in  1933  and  in  1937  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  labor  council,  the  youngest 
man  ever  to  hold  that  position.  He  later 
.served  as  president  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Labor — 1947-50. 

Jack  Shelley  was  first  elected  to  oublic 
office  in  1938  with  his  election  to  the 
California  State  Senate,  an  ofBce  he  held 
until  1946. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  Congress 
in  a  .special  election  in  1949  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  deatli  of  Con- 
Rressman  Richard  Welch.  Jack  Shelley 
roprcsentcd  the  people  of  San  Franci.sco 
ill  this  House  until  1963  when  he  decided 
to  .seek  the  office  of  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  was  elected  mayor  and  served  .n 
that  capacity  for  one  term  when  ill 
liealtli  caused  him  not  to  seek  reelection. 

Jack  Shelley  was  a  big  man  who  loved 
people  and  who  found  real  satisfaction  in 
public  service.  He  never  lost  sight  of  his 
beginnings  with  organized  labor  nor  did 
Iti.s  great  love  for  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  for  her  people  ever  wane. 

John  P.  Shelley  was  a  labor  leader,  a 
State  legislator,  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  Mayor  of 
San  Francisco  but,  to  tliousands  of  San 
Franciscans,  Jack  Shelley  was  the  famil- 
iar name  of  a  friend. 

Jack  Slielley  will  be  mi.'sed  by  all  who 
shared  his  concern  for  the  well-being  of 
working  men  and  women  and  by  all  who 
shared  abiding  love  for  the  city  and  for 
her  peoiJle. 

To  his  wife.  Thelma.  and  to  his  chil- 
dren, Joan,  Katie  and  Kevin;  my  wife, 
Sala,  and  I  offer  our  most  sincere  and 
iioartfelt  sympatliy. 

Se\eial  pertinent  newspaper  articles 
follow: 

IKroni    the    San    Franci.sco    Sun    Reporter, 
Sept.  5,  1974] 

Mayor    John    F.    SnELLrv:    A    Boon    to 
Minorities 

San  Franci.sco  and  California  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished son  last  week  with  the  death  of 
former  Mayor  John  F.  Shelley.  When  the  his- 
tory of  the  thirty-year  black  struggle  for  full 
participation  In  the  government  Ls  written, 
the  name  of  Jack  Shelley  will  stand  out  as  a 
man  from  the  ranks  of  labor,  po.ssessed  of  a 
deep  compassion  for  working  people  and  the 
racial  minorities  of  San  Francisco,  who  were 
his  loyal  supporters  not  only  in  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor  but  also  throughout  his 
political  career  as  State  Senator,  Congress, 
man  and  Mayor  of  his  native  city. 

During  the  four-year  Shelley  administra- 
tion, racial  minorities  achieved,  after  more 
than  two  decades  of  struggle,  their  first  ap- 
pointment to  tlie  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Supervisors.  In  the  person  of  Supervisor 
Terry  Francois.  Under  Shelley's  administra- 
tion racial  minorities  gained  important 
breakthroughs  on  other  city  boards  and 
commissions;  most  notably  for  our  com- 
munity was  membership  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Permit  Appeals,  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  the  Social  Welfare  Com- 
mi.ssion  and  an  Initial  appointment  to  BART. 

With  the  passing  of  Jack  Shelley  our  com- 
munity has  lost  a  tried  and  true  friend. 
We  offer  our  sympathy  and  condolences  to  his 
widow,  his  children  and  the  members  of  his 
family.  We  are  sustained  in  our  grief  by 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  for  over  elx 
decades  there  lived  auiongbt  us  a  friend, 
neighbor,  and  great  political  leader  whose 
humane  acts  have  left  an  indelible  imprint  of 
enrichment  upon  our  lives. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 

Sept.  2,  1974) 
San  Francisco  Mourns  Jack  Shellev 

San  Franciscans  today  mourned  the  death 
of  John  Francis  (Jack)  Shelley,  who  served 
the  city  for  more  than  three  decades  as  state 
senator,  congressman  and  mayor. 

Mr.  Shelley,  who  would  have  been  69 
tomorrow,  died  of  cancer  In  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital here  yesterday. 

After  completing  his  term  as  mayor,  Mr. 
Shelley  was  appointed  city  lobbyist  in  Sacra- 
mento by  his  successor.  Mayor  Alloto. 

He  had  been  plagued  by  ill  health  during 
tlie  past  two  years,  undergoing  four  major 
optratlons — two  of  them  last  July.  He  en- 
ler-.'d  tile  hospital  for  the  last  time  Aug.  11. 

A  native  oi"  San  F^-ancisco's  Mis.slon  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Shelley  first  gained  prominence  as 
one  of  tiie  state's  outstanding  labor  leaders. 

While  studying  for  his  law  degree  at  the 
University  of  San  Francisco  he  worked  as 
a  buliery  wagon  driver. 

He  became  active  in  union  affairs,  wa.s 
elected  head  of  his  local  and,  at  31,  became 
the  youngest  man  ever  to  be  elected  pre.si- 
denn  of  the  Sail  Francisco  Labor  Council. 

In  1938  he  was  elected  to  the  first  of  two 
terms  in  the  state  Senate  and  also  served  as 
president  (1947-50)  of  tne  California  Fed- 
cratiDU  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Shelley,  a  Democrat,  fir.^t  was  elected 
to  Congress  In  1949  to  succeed  Richard 
Welch,  a  Republican  who  died  In  office.  He 
easily  won  reelection  to  six  more  terms. 

In  19i33  he  gave  up  his  seat  in  Congress  to 
run  for  mayor  against  Supervisor  Harold 
Dobbs,  wmning  election  In  a  hard-fought 
campaign 

Of  all  his  achievements  In  labor  and  pol- 
itics, he  was  proudest  of  his  election  to  the 
m.iyor's  office. 

'I've  wanted  to  be  mayor  ever  since  I  was 
a  lUd  growing  up  in  the  Mission  district," 
he  said. 

"I  didn't  v.-ant  to  be  mayor  so  I  could  use 
City  Hall  to  run  for  governor  or  some  other 
job.  I  just  wanted  to  be  mayor  of  the  city  I 
was  born  in." 

Mr.  Shelley's  mayoral  term  was  marked  by 
a  period  of  turbulent  change.  There  were 
civil  rights  demonstrations  In  which  thou- 
sands took  part.  City  Hall  fiscal  problems  be- 
c  line  Increasingly  complex. 

But  he  did  have  his  successes.  He  brought 
an  end  to  a  printers'  strike  marred  by  vio- 
lent Incidents  and  settled  a  dispute  that  Jeop- 
ardized the  1964  opera  season. 

But  the  burdens  of  the  office  he  cherished 
were  heavy.  Near  the  end  of  his  term  he  w.'»s 
hospitalized  at  VC  Medical  Center  for  ex- 
haustion brought  on  by  overwork.  For  rea- 
sons of  health  he  decided  not  to  run  again. 

Mr.  Shelley  was  the  oldest  of  nine  children 
born  to  Dennis  Shelley,  a  San  Francisco 
longshoreman  who  came  here  from  Sklb- 
bereen.  County  Cork,  and  Mary  Casey  Shel- 
ley, born  on  Rlcon  Hill. 

He  attended  Kate  Kennedy  School  and  St. 
Paul's  Parochial  school,  graduated  from 
Mission  High  School  and  enrolled  at  USF— 
then  St.  Ignatius  College. 

Mr.  Shelley's  first  wife,  the  former  Gene- 
\ieve  Giles,  died  in  1952.  He  and  Thelma 
.Smith  were  married  in  Washington  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  he  leaves  two 
daughters,  Joan,  child  of  his  first  marriage, 
and  Kathleen,  and  a  son,  Kevin:  a  sister, 
Marie,  and  a  brother,  Dan,  retired  San  Fran- 
cisco police  captain. 

The  body  will  lie  In  state  at  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  Geary  Boulevard  and  Cough 
Street,  beginning  at  4  p.m.  tomorrow. 

A  rosary  service  will  be  recited  at  the 
cathedral  at  8  p.m.  tomorrow,  with  a  funeral 
mass  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  followed  by  In- 
terment in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery. 

The  family  expressed  a  preference  for  con- 
tributions to  the  Cancer  ajid  Heart  Fund.s  of 
St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
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(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 

Sept.  2,  1974] 

Shellet  "A  FEiEifD  or  Wobkxng  Man" 

The  death  of  former  Mayor  John  Francis 
(Jack)  Shelley  yesterday  brought  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  from  many  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. Including  Mayor  Alloto  and  former 
Mayor  Elmer  E.  Robinson. 

AUoto  called  a  press  conference  Sunday 
afternoon  In  bis  City  Hall  office  to  eulogize 
Mr.  SheUey. 

"TlilB  Is  a  very  sad  day  for  me,"  he  said. 
"Jack  and  I  were  friends  for  years.  He  was 
a  first-rate  public  servant  and  labor  leader. 
He  did  so  much  for  us  that  San  Francisco  Is 
forever  in  his  debt. 

"His  lasting  contribution  was  In  elevating 
the  status  of  the  ordinary  working  men  and 
women.  As  a  labor  leader,  state  senator,  con- 
gressman and  mayor,  he  brought  to  the  city 
recognition  for  the  people  who  had  to  do 
the  dirty  work.  He  felt  the  city  could  better 
dispense  with  Its  lawyer  than  Its  street 
sweepers.  He  was  a  good  man." 

Robinson,  who  served  as  the  city's  mayor 
from  1948  to  1956,  said : 

"He  loved  his  city  as  much  as  any  man 
could  and  be  devoted  himself  to  helping  it. 
I  feel  a  deep  personal  loss  as  will  everyone 
who  knew  blm  well.  He  suffered  a  lot  In  the 
last  two  years  but  I  know  that  lie  was  deep 
In  his  faith." 

Daniel  Del  Carlo,  secretary  of  the  Con- 
struction and  Building  Trades  Council,  said 
of  the  former  lalwr  leader: 

"He  was  a  very  dear  friend.  I  had  known 
blm  since  he  first  came  up  In  the  labor  move- 
ment. He  went  right  to  the  top,  and  he 
served  there  and  as  a  congressman  and  state 
senator  with  great  distinction.  Had  he  been 
well  he  would  have  served  as  mayor  for  an- 
other term  and  he  would  have  served  the 
public  well.  There  are  not  many  like  him." 

Wendell  Phillips,  iMigtlme  secretary  of 
Mr.  Shelley's  old  union,  the  bakery  wagon 
drivers,  said  "his  death  comes  as  a  terrible 
shock.  We  were  close  friends  for  over  40 
years.  He  was  a  great  guy.  We're  all  going  to 
miss  him." 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Sept.  2,  1974  J 

FoRMLR  Mayor  Shelxjey — Champion  of  the 

Workers 

(By  Charles  Raudebaugh) 

Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alioto  said  when  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  former  Mayor  John  Francis 
Shelley  yesterday  morning,  "Jack  Shelley  .  .  . 
was  a  champion  of  the  working  people  all  his 
life  .  .  ." 

The  tribute  was  borne  out  In  Mr.  Shelley's 
poUtlcEd  career. 

The  son  of  an  Immigrant  longshoreman, 
Mr.  Shelley  launched  a  long  career  In  public 
office  while  serving  as  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Labor  Council. 

He  was  a  Democratic  leader  In  the  Legis- 
lature during  two  terms  as  a  State  Senator, 
beginning  In  1938  and  then  served  seven 
terms  as  United  States  Congressman  from  the 
Fifth  District  here  before  he  was  elected 
mayor  by  a  landslide  vote  in  1963. 

Illness  forced  him  to  step  aside  as  a  candi- 
date for  a  second  term  as  mayor  but  his  suc- 
cessor. Mayor  Jo.seph  Alloto,  made  him  San 
Francisco  city  lobbyist  at  Sacramento  in  1968. 

An  Impressive  and  glittering  cross-section 
of  San  Francisco's  rich  and  powerful  jammed 
into  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  for  a  testimonial  dinner  honoring  him 
af  ler  his  term  as  mayor. 

A  tall  man  with  white  hair  and  a  warm 
smile,  Mr.  Shelley  never  pretended  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  Mission  District  bakery 
wagon  driver. 

"My  father  once  said  to  me,  'Jack,  the  day 
you  forget  where  you  came  from  and  the 
pec^le  you  came  from,  you  won't  belong 
where  you  are'." 


He  learned  trade  unionism  at  the  kitchen 
table  from  bis  father.  There,  he  also  learned 
to  recognize  and  detest  racial  and  religious 
discrimination. 

"My  fatber  used  to  tell  me  of  seeing  signs 
that  said,  'Help  wanted  but  no  Irish  need 
apply,' "  be  recalled. 

Mr.  Sbelley  was  born  Sept.  3,  1905,  at  150 
South  Park  street.  His  fatber,  Dennis,  was 
from  Skibbereen,  County  Cork,  and  bis 
mother,  Mary  Casey,  was  born  on  Rincon  Hill 
In  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Shelley  was  the  first-born  of  nine  chil- 
dren; not  all  of  them  survived  to  adulthood. 
Two  of  his  sisters  died  in  bis  arms  of  tuber- 
culosis— memories  that  left  him  with  a 
strong  determination  to  do  what  he  could 
for  working  people  and  the  poor. 

He  attended  Kate  Kennedy  public  elemen- 
tary school  and  St.  Paul's  parochial  grammar 
school  in  San  Ftarclsco  and  then,  because 
be  was  tall  and  lanky,  be  was  able  to  ob- 
tain a  berth  as  a  seaman. 

He  went  to  sea  on  and  off  imtil  1929,  ris- 
ing to  the  rank  of  first  mate  and  acquiring 
a  fluent  knowledge  of  Spanish.  He  also  was 
at  home  in  the  Tagalog  dialect  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Another  death  in  the  family  caused  Mr. 
Shelley  to  take  a  shore  Job  as  driver  of  a 
bakery  wagon. 

Between  sea  trips  he  bad  been  graduated 
from  Mission  High  School  in  1923.  Subse- 
quent interest  in  the  bakery  wagon  drivers 
union  sent  him  to  night  school  at  St.  Ignatius 
College,  now  the  University  of  San  Francisco. 
He  was  graduated  in  1932  with  a  degree  in 
law  but  never  practiced. 

In  1937  he  became  the  youngest  president 
of  the  Labor  Council  in  the  council's  his- 
tory. He  held  that  post  until  1948  when  be 
became  president  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  a  position  he  held  for  two  years. 

His  career  as  an  active  trade  unionist  par- 
alleled his  career  as  a  State  Senator  but  his 
work  in  Sacramento  was  such  that  he  drew 
strong  support  from  downtown  employers 
who  might  not  ordinarily  be  expected  to  sup- 
port a  labor  candidate. 

This  ability  to  win  friends,  and  to  keep 
discussion  on  the  Issues  at  hand,  was  a 
strong  characteristic  of  Mr.  Shelley. 

He  thus  bad  strong  bipartisan  support 
when  he  ran  for  Congress  at  a  special  elec- 
tion in  1949  following  the  death  of  Repre- 
sentative Richard  J.  Welch,  a  Republican, 
and  when  he  ran  for  mayor  in  1963. 

In  Congress,  Mr.  Shelley  was  a  member 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee and  then  was  moved  to  the  powerful 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  where  be 
served  for  nine  years. 

He  was  national  commander  of  the  Coast 
Guard  League  in  1956  and  1957. 

He  fought  for  the  preservation  of  private 
shipbuilding  on  the  West  Coast,  the  reten- 
tion of  Hunters  Point  shipyard  when  the 
Navy  sought  to  shut  it  down,  new  airlines 
routes  for  San  Francisco,  money  for  urban 
renewal  in  Diamond  Heights,  Western  Addi- 
tion and  the  Golden  Gateway,  federal  assist- 
ance for  BART  and  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

After  his  first  year  in  office  as  mayor,  he 
commented,  "I  feel  like  a  mountain  goat  leap- 
ing from  one  crisis  to  another." 

He  complained  that  San  Francisco's  main 
problem  was  "too  much  action  and  not 
enough  planning." 

His  first  year  was  marked,  among  other 
things,  by  ma.sslve  sit-ins  over  minority  em- 
ployment at  the  Sheraton-Palace  Hotel  and 
along  Auto  Row  Mayor  Shelley  played  a  key 
role  In  negotiating  settlements  there  and 
keeping  violence  at  a  minimum. 

There  were  other  disputes,  too,  where  his 
ability  as  a  labor  negotiator  helped  in  find- 
ing solutions  to  city  problems. 

"I'm  not  afraid  to  take  my  lumps  and  I 
have  some  scars  to  prove  I've  taken  them, " 
he  once  commented. 


Mr.  Shelley  appointed  the  city's  first 
Human  Rights  Commission  and  saw  it  be- 
come a  force  in  the  fight  for  equality  in  edu- 
cational training  and  job  opportunity. 

When  violence  broke  out  in  8elma,  Ala- 
bama, over  the  registration  of  blacks,  Mr. 
Shelley  called  minority  persecution  there  "a 
cancerous  pocket  of  hatred,  prejudice  and 
persecution."' 

"My  sympathies  are  with  the  people  seek- 
ing the  right  to  vote,"  he  said.  "I'd  go  down 
there  and  help  them  If  I  didn't  have  to  stay 
here  as  mayor." 

When  there  was  rioting  at  Hunters  Point 
In  1966  over  the  slaying  of  a  young  car  theft 
suspect  by  a  policeman.  Mayor  Shelley  per- 
sonally went  into  the  heart  of  the  troubled 
area.  He  was  given  credit  for  the  quick  settle- 
ment of  the  violent  outbreak. 

He  said  the  violence  was  a  measure  of 
frustration  over  inability  to  get  Jobs  and 
then  had  harsh  criticism  both  of  unions  and 
employers. 

"I  fully  realize  that  I  am  placing  In  Jeop- 
ardy my  entire  public  career,  but  the 
medieval  practice  of  discrimination  by  labor 
unions  is  just  as  sorrowful  and  just  as  unfair 
as  the  archaic  attitudes  of  members  of  em- 
ployer groups. 

"It  is  time  to  start  curing  the  sickness." 

Mr.  Shelley's  first  wife,  Genevieve  Giles, 
died  in  1952  after  a  long  lUness.  A  year  later 
he  married  Thelma  Smith,  of  Ontario,  San 
Bernardina  county,  his  secretary. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  Joan-Marie  Shelley,  a  teacher,  and 
two  children  of  bis  second  marriage,  Kath- 
leen Patricia,  born  in  1954,  and  Kevin 
Francis,  born  in  1955. 

Mr.  Shelley  also  is  survived  by  a  sister, 
Marie  Sbelley,  an  office  employee  of  Car- 
penters' Union  Local  22,  and  a  brother,  Dan 
SheUey,  a  retired  police  captain. 

IFrom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

Sept.  2,  1974] 
Ex-Mayor  John  Shelley  Is  Dead 

Former  San  Francisco  Mayor  John  Francis 
Shelley,  who  would  have  been  69  tomorrow, 
died  yesterday  morning  at  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital. 

He  had  been  active  as  San  Francisco's  lob- 
byist, representing  Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  in 
Sacramento,  until  a  checkup  July  4  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  led  to  surgery  there  for  lung 
cancer  July  11 — and,  since  he  was  there,  and 
evidently  recovering  well — prostate  surgerv 
July  29. 

He  was  sent  home  August  9,  but  returned 
to  the  hospital  two  days  later,  weakened  by 
what  proved  to  be  rapid  spreading  of  the 
lung  malignancy. 

In  years  past,  he  had  undergone  success- 
ful heart  and  hip  surgery  at  St.  Mary's. 

At  his  l^edslde  when  he  died  yesterday  at 
6:07  a.m.  were  his  wife,  Thelma,  and  his 
three  children,  Joan-Marie,  Kathleen  Pa- 
tricia and  Kevin  Francis. 

Mayor  Alioto,  who  had  visited  the  bedside 
of  the  former  labor  leader,  as.semblvman. 
congressman  and  mayor  on  Saturday,  ordered 
city  fiags  to  half -stalT,  and  said : 

"Jack  Shelley  served  tne  city  faithfully 
atid  he  served  it  well. 

"He  was  a  champion  of  working  people  all 
his  life,  and  through  his  devoted  advocacy 
he  brought  them  a  better  life  and  more  hope- 
ful future. 

"We  will  mi.ss  him.  San  Francisco  will  ever 
he  in  his  debt." 

Mr.  Shelley's  body  will  lie  In  state  at  St. 
Mcry's  Cathedral  beginning  at  4  p.m.  tomor- 
row (Tue.sday).  The  Rosary  will  be  recited  at 
the  cathedral  tomorrow  at  8  p.m. 

A  Concelebrated  Mass  of  Christian  Burial 
will  be  held  at  the  cathedral  on  Wednesday 
at  10  a.m.,  led  by  Bishop  Mark  J.  Hurley  of 
Santa  Rosa,  whose  brother.  Bishop  Francis 
Hurley  of  Juneau.  Alaska,  will  delU-er  the 
bomilv. 
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Wednesday's  Funeral  Mi  ss  will  be  followed 
by  interment  at  Holy  Cros^  Cemeterj-  in  Oak- 
land. 

According  to  Carew  &  tnglish,  In  charge 
of  arrangements,  memorial  donations  may 
bo  made  to  the  St,  Marj-'s  iospltal  Heart  and 
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John  F.  Shelley  wa.s  mn  ^oi'  of  S.in  Fran- 
cisco from  1964  to  1968,  a  t  me  wlien  the  cliy 
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problems  we  now  take  for  granted.  Ii  is  to 
his  credit  that  he  worked 
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nority participation  in  ;overnnicnt  and 
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He  was  a  dedicated  unioi|man.  a  dedicated 
nubile  servant,  and  his  dei  th  Sunday  leave.-; 
the   city  without  one  of  ,  :s  champion.^. 
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Senator,  United 
Mayor    of    San 
im  caiicer  in  St. 


Mary's    Hospital.    Ke    woufl    li?.\e    "oeen    69 
jpar.s  old  Txiesday. 

LE.AHNKD    l.ESSONj  EARI  V 

John  Francis  Shelley  stc  id  on  the  d-.-ck  of 
a  freighter  in  San  Francis  o  Bay  one  day  in 
the  nineteen-twenties,  spi  rting  the  spank- 
hig  new  uniform  of  a  thin  mate  and  berat- 
ing the  stevedores  who  vcrc  loading  the 
vessel.  His  shouts  taught  iim  a  lesc^ou  tliat 
si.^yed  with  him  through  h  »  career. 

That  night  his  father,  a  longshoreman 
born  in  County  Cork,  took  !  lim  in  hand.  "Tlie 
day  yoti  forget  the  peopU  from  where  you 
came,"  the  elder  Shelley  admonished  the 
oldest  of  h.ls  nine  ofT.sprinj  ,  "that  i.s  the  day 
V.  hen  you  don't  belong  whe  e  you  are." 

The  young  man  maJe  tl  e  parental  advice 
ills  motto  and  remembert  i  it  through  top 
Jobs  in  the  labor  movem  nt  of  California, 
a>  a  .State  Senatoi-  f(.>r  six  s  ?or.s   a  i.iembcr  of 


Congress  for  13  and  as  Mayor  from  1964  to 
1967  when  HI  health  forced  him  to  drop  his 
bid  for  re-election. 

The  product  of  a  tough  working-class  dis- 
trict and  always  mindful  of  that  background, 
Jack  Shelley  acquired  a  deep-seated  belief 
that  "working  It  out  Instead  of  fighting  it 
out"  was  the  best  policy  when  disagreement 
was  encountered. 

This  attitude  came  In  handy  after  his 
Inauguration  as  Mayor  in  1964,  a  time  when 
the  nation  seemed  headed  for  mutually  de- 
structive confrontations  on  many  fronts. 
While  he  took  a  hand  that  year  li  settliiig  a 
long  printing  strike  and  averted  another 
walkout  that  threatened  the  start  of  the  San 
Francisco  Opera's  season,  his  readmess  to 
talk  things  over  helped  calm  the  water  of 
racial  conflict. 

HIRING    PRACTICLS    CITED 

Discriminatory  hiring  practices  triggered 
den-4oni;tration.s  in  San  Francisco  just  after 
Mr.  Shelley  took  over  as  the  first  registered 
Democrat  to  win  the  Mayor's  ofliee  there  in 
half  a  ceniury.  He  rejected  demands  that  the 
demoiistrators  be  faced  with  totiph  police 
action  and  instead  iK'^;nttr.ted  wiil-.  civil 
rifehts  leader  for  a  moralonuin  during  which 
to  ttilk  things  over. 

Tojjeiher  with  other  big-city  Mnvors.  Mr. 
Shelley  soon  foinid  himself  enc;aeed  in  a 
battle  with  poverty  groups  and  the  Federal 
Onice  of  Economic  Opportiniity  over  who 
was   to   administer  antlpoverty    fundii. 

But  his  wor.st  moments  probaV'ly  came  in 
September,  1966,  when  jol<less  young  blacks, 
r.ngered  by  the  fatal  shooting  of  a  cnr-thefi 
suspect  by  a  white  policeman,  engaged  In 
two  nights  of  rioting  and  looting.  There  were 
no  further  deaths  and  the  disturbances 
hardly  compared  with  those  in  some  other 
cities,  but  they  resulted  in  a  call-up  of  the 
National  Guard  and  dozens  of  Injuries  as 
well  as  many  arrests. 

Mayor  Shelley  went  to  the  riot  area  to  ta!'; 
and  again  cautioned  the  police  and  National 
Guardsmen  apaimt  oxce.ssive  force.  He  also 
lohblcd  lor  Federal  training  funri^.  pleaded 
with  business  and  ♦  '  •  black  workers 
and  accused  some  of  his  fcnmer  labor  col- 
leagues of  having  helped  foster  the  disturb- 
ances by  menus  of  "nertieval  practices  ol 
discrimination." 

Mr.  Shelley  also  fotjght  n  losing  battle 
aealnst  tople.ss  dancers  who.  he  charged, 
were  attractiu;;  "some  characters  not  of  the 
best  tvpe"  to  the  city's  ;,<;'.udy  nightclub  strip. 
And,  in  a  lighter  moment  in  196.').  he  saw 
to  it  that  Princesis  Mar.u'nret  ol  Great  Britain 
and  her  husband.  Lord  Snowdon.  pot  a  cable 
c'lr  ride  after  sii?  told  him  tliat  "it  dip'--n't 
look  as  if  oin-  .security  men  will  let  us." 

But  jifter  a  medical  check-up  in  Septem- 
ber, 1067,  the  Mayor,  who  had  suffered  a 
heart  attack  more  than  10  yenrs  before,  \va~ 
forced  to  cancel  his  bid  for  ve-elecMon  and 
throw  his  support  to  Joseph  L.  Alioto  instead. 

Mr.  Shelley  had  his  first  taste  of  politics 
In  1923  when  he  was  elected  .student  body 
president  at  Mis.slon  High  School  in  Kan 
Francisco.  Fifteen  years  later,  at  31,  he  be- 
came the  youngest  man  ever  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council. 

WENT  TO  l.AW  SrlfOOI. 

In  between,  he  worked  for  10  years  as  a 
merchant  mariner  and  tiien  put  himself 
through  law  school  by  diiving  a  bakery 
truck. 

Mr.  Shelley  was  elected  in  1938  to  the  first 
of  two  terms  in  the  State  Senate  and  suc- 
cessfully contested  a  Congressional  seat  In 
the  Fifth  District  in  a  special  election  in 
1949.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  he  took  a 
special  interest  in  advanchig  the  cause  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

He  resigned  his  seat  when  he  became 
Mayor  of  .San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Shelley'.s  first  wile,  the  former  Gene- 


vieve Giles,  died  In  1952;  their  daughter, 
Joan,  survives.  Also  surviving  are  his  widow, 
the  former  Thelma  Smith,  and  their  children, 
Kathleen  and  Kevin. 

[From    the    California    AFL-CIO    Newsj 

John  F.  Shklley,  S.P.  Labor  Lkader,  Mayor. 

Dies  at  68 

Funeral  .services  were  held  this  week  for 
John  F.  Shelley,  former  San  Francisco  mayor 
and  congressman  who  also  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  California  State  Federation  of 
Lixbor  from  1947  to  1950. 

Mr.  Shelley,  who  had  recently  xmdergone 
surgery  for  lung  cr.ncer.  died  at  68,  just  one 
day  short  of  his  69th  birthday. 

"Jack  Shelley  was  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  effective  fighters  for  worker.s' 
rights  and  human  rights  San  Francisco  ha.-; 
ever  produced."  John  F.  Hennlng,  oxecuti'-e 
secretary-treasiurer  of  the  California  AFI.- 
CIO.  said. 

Among  other  things.  Hennlng  noted,  "Jack 
Shelley  fathered  the  legislation  that  created 
the  sta-.e's  di-.ibility  insurance  program  ii 
194ti.  a  program  hailed  by  the  press  at  Ihe 
time  "as  ihe  most  forward  and  progre;-si.e 
leyltlalion  since  the  enactment  of  the  work- 
meii's  compensation  law  25  years  earlier,  .^i  ■:! 
he  pushed  tnal  bill  through  four  iegislali  c 
icisions  until  i;  was  enacted. 

He  displayed  the  same  sort  of  drive  ai.ti 
compassion  tliroughout  his  tervice  as  coi.- 
£rre'..-,ninn  and  mayor.  We  are  all  deeply  sail- 
ueued  b.v  his  death,"  Hennlng  said. 

lur.  Shelley  worked  his  way  Ihrouj;!!  'tl-.e 
Uuiver.-iity  of  San  Francisco  Law  School  ii. 
nigii'i,  while  working  as  a  bakei'y  wagon 
driver.  He  was  elected  a.s  a  delegate  to  tl-.e 
San  Frnncisco  La'uor  Covuicil  in  19J3  and 
served  as  chairntau  of  the  Cotmcil's  Orga- 
ni'lnp.  Committee  in  1934-35. 

Ill  1!)37  h=  was  elected  president  of  t)  e 
Council  and  became  'he  Council's  nist  fidi- 
inne  employee  a  few  months  later. 

In  U'.'t8  lie  defeated  a  former  As^-ern'oly 
Sneaker  In  a  race  for  a  San  Francisco  Slate 
Seni'ip  ."^fat.  He  served  in  the  State  Senate 
from  1933  io  liflO,  where  he  fought  for  relief 
lor  jobiC.';s  workers  and  stronger  social  insu)  - 
unco  programs. 

During  World  War  II  he  volunteered  f'>r 
U.S.  Navy  duty  but  -was  asked  to  help  or- 
Lanlz-e  me  War  Labor  Board  by  Preside'ii 
Ro'i-c-velt  and  .serxed  as  the  origln.'^l  AF  of  L 
member  of  that  board.  He  also  served  on  a 
lunnber  of  o;her  state  and  federal  boards  and 
ti.inuii.saions  during  his  public  life. 

lii  1047  lis  was  elected  president  of  tlie 
riilifijrnia  Siate  Federation  of  Labor,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  luitil  1960  when  he  went  to  Con- 
;:res.s  where  he  served  seven  terms  before 
abandoning  liie  seat  to  become  Mayor  of  San 
Franc  iiico. 

Survivors  Include  hl^  wife.  Thelma.  and 
three  children,  Joan-Marie,  Kathleen  Pa- 
tricia and  Kevin  Francis,  wlio  were  all  at  hi-; 
iK-d.^iide  when  he  died. 

He  was  buried  at  Holy  Cross  Cemetery  1:: 
Colma  fc>lU>wlne  u  requiem  mass  at  St.  Mary  .< 
Cathedral.  Wednesday. 

The  fr.mily  rBCjviested  that  memorial  donfi- 
tlous  be  made  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  Hear! 
and  Cancer  Fuud.s  in  lieu  of  flowers. 

John  F.  Shelley 

(F:iilcit;y  by  Bishop  Francis  Hurley.  Bishop  oi 
Juneau,  September  4,  1974) 

"Let  poverty  be  your  iwrtion  /or  il  leads 
to  the  land  of  the  living." 

The  simple  words  of  the  patron  of  this 
cl'y,  St.  Francis,  might  be  the  unspoken  last 
words  of  the  former  Mayor  of  this  city,  John 
Francis  Shelley. 

One  might  wonder  at  first  hearing,  why 
these  words — Let  poverty  be  your  portion  — 
should  be  associated  with  Jack  Shelley? 

Jack  was  not  materially  poor.  He  lived  in 
a  comfortable  though  not  pretentious  home 
and   enjoyed   the   comforts  oi   lits   peer-;. 
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He  was  not  lonely  poor.  He  had  the  en- 
viable w-ealth  of  the  love  of  his  family,  the 
personal  friendship  of  those  who  worked  for 
him  and  numerous  friends,  personal  and  po- 
litical, as  is  evidenced  by  all  here  today. 

He  was  not  talent  poor — rich  in  oratorical 
skill,  keen  mind,  clever  debater,  a  great  fa- 
cility for  languages. 

Least  of  al!  was  he  personality  poor  as  In 
election  after  election  won  his  way  into  the 
hearts  and  votes  of  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  richness  of  that  personality  was  appro- 
priately signified  Monday  night  before  the 
football  game  at  Candlestick  Park  where  52,- 
000  people  stood  in  respectful  silence  to  hon- 
or his  memory.  In  that  moment  I  could  not 
fight  off  the  distraction  of  Jack  having  a 
good  chuckle  In  noting  that  a  good  number 
of   these  people   were   from  Oakland. 

How  paradoxical  then  to  associate  the  con- 
cept of  poverty  with  Jack  Shelley.  It  can 
be  done  only  if  we  understand  the  real  mean- 
ing of  poverty. 

True  poverty  is  found  In  the  heart.  In  the 
spirit,  it  Is  a  frame  of  mind,  a  mentality: 
it  is  Intimately  tied  to  love  of  God  and  love 
of  neighbor. 

For  the  Christian  poverty  is  the  ability  to 
keep  one's  self  free  to  respond  to  the  appeals 
from  people  and  the  appeal  from  God:  the 
ability  to  be  free  to  respond  to  others  before 
self. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  dominant  traits  of 
John  Francis  Shelley.  He  kept  himself  free 
to  respiond  to  the  needs  of  others. 

This  Instinct  to  respond  was  inbred  in 
Jack  Shelley.  It  came  to  him  from  his  fam- 
ily and,  indeed  is  reflected  in  other  members 
of  his  family.  His  family  with  its  Irish  cul- 
ture and  Catholic  faith,  imbued  him  with  a 
sensitivity  for  others.  This  sensitivity  was 
sharpened  to  a  fine  point  when  as  a  young 
man  he  rubbed  shoulders  with  all  types  of 
people.  He  experienced  the  struggles  of  the 
wage  earner  as  a  bread  truck  driver,  he 
lived  among  victims  of  discrimination,  racial 
and  religious,  he  knew  the  loneliness  of  the 
seaman,  the  frustrations  of  those  with  lan- 
guage barriers. 

Through  those  years  he  heard  their  voices 
and  responded  not  selfishly  but  by  taking  up 
their  causes.  But  he  realized  that  he  had  to 
be  well  equipped,  so  he  armed  himself  with 
more  education.  At  U.S.F.,  among  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  for  whom  he  retained  great  affec- 
tion, he  built  on  the  foundaton  of  learning 
and  faith  that  he  received  in  his  family  and 
in  St.  Johns  Parish.  As  the  occasion  de- 
manded he  learned  t'ne  language  of  other 
nations,  the  better  to  hear  and  the  better  to 
respond. 

The  record  of  Jack  Shelley  is  much  strong- 
er in  the  memory  of  you  here  than  can  ever 
be  captured  In  words— he  traveled  through 
the  labor  movement,  through  the  State  leg- 
islature to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  Congress  Jack  Shelley  forged  a  place  of 
respect  and  power.  His  personal  talents  and 
concern  for  his  constituents  motivated  him. 
His  personality  won  him  friends  in  both  po- 
litical parties  and  the  accumulating  years 
of  seniority  entrenched  him  as  an  effective 
legislator. 

One  of  the  great  moments  for  Jack  in 
Washington  was  the  Inauguration  of  John 
Kennedy,  a  close  personal  friend.  The  first 
person  to  visit  the  new  President  in  his  office 
was  Jack  Shelley  and  the  President  guided 
him  through  The  White  House.  . 

One  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  in 
Congress  Jack  Shelley  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  his  political  career;  secure  in  the  votes  of 
his  constituents,  with  accumulating  seniority 
and  key  committee  assignments;  a  personal 
friend  and  informal  advisor  to  the  President. 

But  the  highwater  mark  of  Jack's  political 
career  was  not  In  Washington,  D.C.  On  many 
a  balmy  evening  at  his  home  I  listened  to 
him  as  his  thoughts  were  drawn  west — 
drawn  to  California  by  the  redwood  house 


he  had  built  near  thhe  Potomac  River,  drawn 
to  the  Bay  Area  by  the  pictures  that  adorned 
his  house,  drawn  to  San  Francisco  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  people.  For  him  San  Fran- 
cisco was  not  T^vln  Peaks,  the  Bridges,  Nob 
Hill,  South  of  Market,  the  Mission — it  was 
the  people.  He  held  himself  free  to  respond 
to  their  voices.  When  they  spoke  he  had  re- 
kindled a  young  man's  dream  of  what  for 
him  was  the  pennacle  of  his  political  career, 
the  Mayor  of  the  City. 

It  was  no  mean  decision.  In  the  60's  the 
scourge  of  the  cities  of  the  country  had  al- 
ready started.  Turbulence  and  violence  were 
rearing  their  ugly  heads.  Jack  responded  — 
on  the  streets  with  the  people  w'here  he  had 
started. 

Jack  had  always  dreamed  of  being  Mayor 
but  he  w?s  not  a  "dreamer."  Toward  the  end 
of  his  first  term  he  was  confronted  with  a 
hard  fi-ct.  The  job  had  already  taken  its  toil 
on  his  health  He  was  faced  with  the  anguish 
of  the  thouglit  that  often  confronts  a  leader: 
sometimes  to  lead  it  is  necessary  no  longer  to 
lead. 

To  a  friend  he  confided:  "It  is  my  health 
that  forces  this  decision.  No  one  will  believe 
rne  bat  it's  the  truth." 

Those  who  knew  Jack  Shelley  believe  it. 
He  wa-s  a  man  of  decision  and  a  man  of 
courage — and  because  he  always  stayed  close 
to  people  he  was  a  realist.  In  the  spirit  of  St. 
Pi-ancis.  he  put  aside  the  cloak  of  ofBce. 

Such  was  the  life  of  JOHN  FRANCIS 
SHELLEY.  He  would  be  the  first,  with  char- 
acteristic sweep  of  the  .land  and  guffaw,  to 
disclaim  an  identity  with  St.  Francis  but 
they  did  have  in  common  a  spirit — a  spirit 
which  challenged  society  to  reach  for  higher 
goals. 

Because  Jack  Shelley  responded  himself 
to  that  challenge  he  was  ready  also  to  re- 
spond to  God's  summons.  For  that  reason  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  commend  him  to  God  and 
Hi=^  mer>.iful  ways. 

We  Catholics  accept  death  in  the  light  r.f 
The  Resurrection  of  Christ,  which  is  hi;5 
promise  of  victory  over  the  world.  As  we  Join 
his  brother  and  sister  and  most  particularly 
his  wife  and  three  children  we  do  not  sorrow 
as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Rather  we  know 
that  neither  life  nor  death  can  completely 
separate  us  from  those  we  love. 

The  name  of  JOHN  FRANCIS  SHELLEY  1<^ 
now  inseparably  linked  in  history  with  the 
City  of  San  Francisco.  If  we  might  presume 
to  speak  a  last  word  on  his  behalf  it  might 
be  the  words  of  the  Patron  of  our  City,  St. 
Francis: 

"Let  poverty  he  your  portion  for  it  leads 
to  the  land  of  the  living." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  v. as  with 
great  personal  .sadness  that  I  noted  the 
death  of  a  distinguished  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  an  old  friend.  John 
Shellev.  John  was  a  man  of  great  convic- 
tion. He  rose  from  the  ranks  of  the 
American  Labor  movement  to  become 
president  of  the  California  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Congressman,  and 
mayor  of  San  Francisco.  He  represented 
the  labor  movement  at  a  time  when  labor 
was  regarded  by  many  as  the  pariah  of 
American  society.  He  helped  dispel  this 
hatred  and  opened  a  dialog  between  la- 
bor and  industrj'.  He  was  an  intellectual, 
he  loved  ideas  and  was  receptive  to  them. 
He  was  easygoing,  open,  and  frank.  He 
called  the  shots  as  he  saw  them  and  he 
worked  hard  to  make  this  counti-y  a 
fairer,  more  decent,  and  more  humane 
place  to  live.  John  Shelley  had  a  deep 
understanding  of  people  and  an  extra 
measure  of  compassion  and  sensitivity. 
He  used  his  talents  for  the  betterment 
cf  others.  He  was  hard  working  and  out- 


spoken and  he  left  a  legacy  of  fairness, 
honesty,  professional  objectivity,  and 
dedicated  service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I 
rise  today  to  pay  final  respects  to  a 
former  colleague,  who  in  his  69  years 
lived  the  way  of  life  expressed  so  well 
by  his  father  many,  many  years  ago: 

The  day  you  forget  the  people  from  where 
you  came  that  Is  the  day  when  you  don't 
belong  where  you  are. 

John  F.  Shelley  .served  in  the  House 
o:  Representatives  for  13  years  following 
distinguished  service  as  a  State  senator 
in  the  California  Legislature.  While  most 
of  the  tributes  which  have  been  paid  to 
Jack  SheUey  emphasized  his  actions 
•ivhiie  mayor  of  the  great  city  of  San 
Fiancisco.  I  recall  Jack  best  for  his  dedi- 
cated service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  In  the  State  senate.  Kis 
great  interests  in  merchant  marine  af- 
fairs, which  led  him  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. -A'ere  natural  since  he  was  the  son  of 
a  longshoreman  and  he  himself  served 
as  a  third  mate  in  the  merchant  marine. 

B'ut  even  beyond  this  limited  area. 
Jack  Shelley  was  a  dedicated,  effective 
legislator  with  broad  interests  and  deep 
concern  for  people.  In  championing  the 
causes  in  which  he  believed  never  once 
did  he  exercise  any  unfair  advantage 
which  he  might  have  held  over  his  legis- 
lative opponents.  He  was  always  willing 
to  sit  down  and  listen  to  the  other  side, 
seeking  to  work  out  differences  rather 
than  fighting  them  out.  This  attitude  in 
no  way  demonstrated  any  softness  on  the 
part  of  Jack  Shelley  for  he  was  a  tcugh, 
hare  fighter. 

We  in  the  State  of  California  are  go- 
ing to  miss  Jack.  My  wife,  Albra.  and  I 
feel  verj'  deeply  that  we  have  not  just 
lost  a  former  colleague  but  we  h;ne  lost 
a  clo.se.  personal  friend.  May  we  express 
to  his  widow.  Thelma,  and  their  two 
children.  Kevin  and  Katie,  who  we  knev.- 
so  well  from  numerous  visits  in  their 
home  when  they  were  small,  our  deep- 
est sympathies  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  pauses  today  to  honor  the  memory 
of  a  most  distinguished  former  Member, 
I  would  like  to  express  the  deep  loss 
.shared  by  all  those  who  had  the  privilege 
to  know  John  F.  Shelley.  He  was  a  hard 
and  dedicated  worker  who  will  be  remem- 
bered as  a  fighter  for  workers'  rights. 

Jack  prepared  himself  for  the  out- 
standing career  which  was  to  follow  by 
working  his  way  through  the  University 
of  San  Piancisco  Law  School.  He  was 
elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  Council  in  1933  and  in  1S37  was 
elected  president  of  the  council  From 
1938  to  1946  he  served  in  the  California 
State  Senate,  where  he  fought  for  lelief 
for  jobless  workers  and  stronger  social  in- 
surance programs.  In  1947  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  California  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  a  position  v.hich  he  held 
until  i950  when  he  became  a  Member  of 
Congress.  He  served  in  Congress  for  seven 
terms  before  leaving  to  become  mayor  of 
San  Francisco. 

John  F.  Shelley  had,  indeed,  a  most 
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uoteworthy  career.  His  i  reat  concern  for 
workers'  rights  and  hi  man  rights  was 
repeatedly  evidenced  th  :oughout  his  ca- 
reer, not  only  as  a  Con  fressman,  but  In 
all  the  high  offices  of  tr  ist  for  which  the 
ijeople  cliose  him  as  the  r  representative. 
Jack  will  be  sorely  m  ssed  and  we  are 
it  11  deeply  saddened  by  his  death. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  S  ipeaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  co  leagues  in  eulo- 
gizing fonner  Congre;  sman  John  F. 
Shelley.  A  Congressma  n  for  13  years. 
John  .<;ened  on  the  Hot  5e  Committee  on 
Mercliant  Marine  and  F  sheries,  bringing 
to  that  committee  tlie  s  secial  knowledge 
he  ncquired  duiing  the  many  years  he 
worked  as  a  merchant  nariner. 

John  never  forgot  h  s  background — 
liis  father  was  a  longsl  oreman  boni  in 
County  Cork — and  he  constantly  and 
successfully  worked  to  aving  people  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  com;  tromise.  Tliis  at- 
titude was  especially  u  seful  during  his 
service  as  mayor  of  Sa  i  Francisco.  His 
efforts  to  settle  a  print  Ing  strike,  elim- 
inate discriminatoi-y  hir  ng  practices,  and 
facilitate  commiuiicatio  i  among  all  seg- 
ments of  society  stand  :»s  testaments  to 
his  noble  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  he  fart  that  our 
congressional  districts  vere  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  countrj',  Jo  m  and  I  became 
good  friends  and  share  I  many  common 
interests.  We  both  ha  1  offices  in  th" 
Cannon  Building  and  li  ad  many  oppor- 
tunities to  discuss  impoi  tant  national  is- 
sues. He  was  a  source  )f  guidance  and 
suppori  on  many  occas  ons.  and  I  shall 
always  remember  his  s  eadlast  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  Ame  -lean  workers.  I 
would  like  to  extend  ir  y  .sympathies  to 
Ills  w  idow  and  children.  I  shall  miss  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Spei  ker.  I  \\  as  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  d  atli  of  my  good 
friend  and  former  colle£  gue.  the  Honor- 
able Johix  F.  Shelley  of   :alifornia. 

I  came  to  know  John  when  he  became 
a  Member  of  this  bodyj  in  1949,  and  I 
served  with  him  imtil  hepesigned  in  1964 
to  become  mayor  of  Saa  Francisco.  We 
enjoyed  a  warm  friendiiip  and  my  re- 
spect for  him  giew  eaclT{ day. 

Men  like  John  SlielHy  always  serve 
with  distinction  and  lea\ 
record  in  tiie  Congress.  K 
to  the  interests  of  his  cbnslituents  and 
our  Nation.  He  was  a  fearless  champion 
for  the  legislation  in  which  he  believed. 

He  enjoyed  a  growing!  esteem  during 
his  service  in  Congress  ty  those  whom 
he  served.  This  was  fjirther  demon- 
strated in  1964  when  4e  was  elected 
mayor  of  his  beloved  Sai  Francisco.  He 
.served  in  that  post  for  4  fears  and,  upon 
leaving,  remained  active  |n  public  affairs 
by  becoming  an  advocati  of  his  city  in 
the  California  Legislature. 

But.  it  was  during  hii  congressional 
career  that  I  knew  himi  best.  He  had 
come  to  the  Congress  wijth  outstanding 
ability  and  a  fine  legal  background.  He 
had  been  a  State  senati^r,  a  candidate 
for  Lieutenant  Governon  a  delegate  to 
five  Democratic  Conventions.  He  served 
in  the  Coast  Guard  durini  World  War  II. 

The  public  career  of  John  F.  Shelley 
should  serve  as  a  mod^l  for  all  who 
uould  .sei-ve  their  fellow  man  in  public 
office    He  loved  his  citj,  he  loved  hi.s 
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State,  and  he  loved  his  Nation.  He  served 
each  with  honesty  and  dedication.  No 
man  can  do  more.  He  will  be  missed  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  my  friends  and  colleagues  In  la- 
menting the  death  of  fonner  Congress- 
man John  F.  Shelley.  His  distinguished 
career  encompassed  6  years  as  a  State 
senator.  13  years  as  a  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, and  3  years  as  mayor,  all  In  the 
service  of  his  iiometown  of  San  Francisco. 

Although  we  often  disagreed  on  issues 
wliile  he  served  In  the  House,  I  have 
always  admired  his  integrity  and  dedica- 
tion. He  must  have  known  the  truth  of 
Carl  Sandburg's  words: 

Tho  republic  is  fi  drenm. 

Nothint,  happens  iiiUess  Grit  a  dream. 

John  Shelley  had  many  dreams  for 
his  city.  He  tried  to  realize  these  dreams 
througli  avenues  that  he  knew  best.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  San  Francis- 
co Labor  Council  in  1937,  then  president 
of  the  California  American  Fedei"ation 
of  Labor  in  1947. 

He  came  to  the  House  in  1949  after 
being  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Richard  J.  Welch.  Hav- 
ing worked  for  10  years  as  a  merchant 
mariner  earher  in  his  life,  he  became 
an  active  member  of  the  Mercliant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  and  took 
special  interest  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  tiie  merchant  marine. 

His  real  concern  centered  on  labor 
problems,  however.  Therefore,  in  1946 
he  resigned  from  Congress  to  serve  as 
mayor  of  San  Francisco.  Through  varied 
Ttnd  .'■ometimes  violent  confrontation.^. 
John  liclped  to  better  the  situation  of  the 
laborer  in  his  city.  Unfortunately,  ill 
health  forced  him  to  abandon  his  bid 
for  reelection  in  1967. 

Although  San  Francisco  has  been  de- 
prived of  one  of  its  finest  crusaders,  John 
Slielley  will  live  long  as  a  great  example 
of  a  dedicated  statesman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Phillip  Burton*,  for 
arranging  for  this  special  order  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  dedicated 
ser\ant  of  the  public,  John  F.  Shelley. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  with  Jack  Shelley  and  knew  his 
intense  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  California's  Fifth  District,  as 
well  as  the  Nation.  Prior  to  his  13  years 
of  service  here  in  the  Congress  he  served 
as  a  State  senator,  and  following  his  ten- 
ure in  this  bodj',  he  held  the  post  of 
mayor  of  the  city  of  San  Fi-ancisco. 

His  contributions  to  liis  community. 
State,  and  coiuitry  were  many  and  I  am 
thankful  for  this  opportunity  to  note 
only  some  of  them.  At  this  time,  I  expre.ss 
my  sincere  condolences  to  Mrs.  Thehna 
Shelley  and  the  Shelley  children. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  saddened  by  the  recent  death  of 
our  former  colleague.  Jack  Shelley.  Jack 
Shelley,  as  a  State  senator.  Congress- 
man, mayor,  San  Fi-ancisco  lobbyist  in 
Sacramento,  and  labor  arbitrator,  served 
the  great  city  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
bay  ai'ea  most  ably.  He  was  also  a  close 
personal  friend,  and  I  am  sure  that  man:.- 
Members  will  miss  his  counsel. 

Mr.  Shelley  was  acli\e  in  the  labor 


movement  in  tlie  thirties  and  through- 
out his  years  as  a  public  servant.  In  1937, 
during  the  years  that  the  AFL  and  the 
CIO  were  engaged  in  numerous  jurisdic- 
tional disputes,  he  urged  that  the  laboi- 
movement  unite.  "United  we  stand;  di- 
vided we  fall,"  Shelley  warned  in  those 
years.  Throughout  his  long  career,  Shel- 
ley remained  sensitive  to  the  plight  of 
the  working  man.  Recently,  Jack  Shel- 
ley has  served  the  public  as  a  labor  arbi- 
trator, and  has  served  the  public  well  in 
that  capacity. 

As  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  Jack  Shel- 
ley showed  the  progressive  and  courage- 
ous leadership  that  he  had  demonstrated 
PS  a  labor  leader.  He  was  sensitive  to  the 
civil  rights  i.ssues  that  were  so  prominent 
in  the  middle  sixties,  and  resisted  press- 
ures to  meet  the  demonstrators'  demands 
with  police  action.  Instead,  Jack  Shel- 
ley called  for  a  moratoriimi  and  was  able 
to  help  resolve  many  of  tlie  demands. 

Finally,  in  tlie  Congress,  Jack  Shelle.\' 
of  San  Francisco  served  his  disti-ict  well 
He  was  a  member  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  in  the  House,  on  which 
committee  I  am  also  proud  to  sene.  As 
a  member  of  that  committee  he  was  ac- 
tive in  promoting  the  interests  of  tlie 
people  of  the  bay  area,  and  of  the  coun- 
try, and  was  a  major  force  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  fine  merchant  marine. 

Jack  Sh.elley  was  committed  to  the 
piir.ciple  that  the  best  way  to  resolve 
conflict  is  "working  it  out  rather  than 
figliting  it  out."  I  johit  other  Members  of 
tills  body  in  paying  tribute  by  affirming 
my  belief  in  that  same  motto.  Jack  Shel- 
ley lielped  t!ie  country  and  his  fair  city 
of  San  Francisco  to  progress  by  work- 
ing at  California  problems  one  by  one 
and  resolving  tliem  fairly.  Let  tills  Con- 
gress pay  tiie  highest  tribute  to  Jack 
Shelley  by  working  in  that  same  spirit. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
.shocked  to  leain  of  the  imtimely  pa.ssing 
of  oiu-  former,  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  F.  Shelley. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Jack 
Shelley  during  the  84th  to  88th  Congress. 
He  wa.s  a  most  effective  Member  of  the 
Congress.  His  course  was  always  clear 
and  certain.  He  supported  the  public  in- 
terest in  every  action.  He  had  no  private- 
constituency  of  special  interest.  His  view 
of  America  was  ambitious  and  filled  witli 
liope. 

When  Jack  Shelley  left  Washington  to 
serve  as  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  it  was 
Wa.shington's  loss.  He  served  San  Fran- 
cisco with  great  honor  and  with  great 
distinction.  Programs  which  he  mitiated 
are  dynamically  moving  forward  in  tlie 
city  wiiich  he  loved  so  much. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Shelley  and  their  chil- 
dren have  suffered  a  great  per.sonal  loss. 
We  know  their  loss — we  share  their  griel . 
.Tack  belonged  to  our  House  as  well. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  has  served  his  city.  State,  and 
Nation  honorably  and  well.  Jack  Shelley's 
death  on  the  eve  of  his  69th  birthday, 
brought  to  a  close  a  distinguished  career 
of  public  service  .spanning  more  than  4 
decades. 

Jack  Shelley  was  bom  in  San  Fi-an- 
cisco  and  educated  in  her  schools.  His 
entire  life  was  a  love  affair  with  the  city 
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of  his  birth.  He  served  her  and  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  she  sheltered  as  a 
labor  leader,  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Labor  Coimcil,  and  later  president 
of  the  Cahfomia  Federation  of  Labor. 

He  represented  San  Francisco  and  the 
interests  of  her  citizens  in  the  State 
Senate.  He  went  on  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol where  he  represented  her  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  The  capstone  of  his  career 
was  to  return  home  to  San  Francisco  and 
to  be  elected  mayor  until  ill-health 
caused  him  not  to  seek  reelection.  Even 
then,  his  talents  remained  at  her  service 
as  he  became  legislative  representative 
for  the  city  at  the  State  capitol. 

Jack  Shelley  earned  a  spot  in  the 
hearts  of  all  San  Franciscans  and 
his  death  is  a  loss  to  those  wlio  shared  his 
abiding  love  for  the  city.  I  extend  to  his 
wife,  and  to  his  children,  my  most  sin- 
cere sympathy.  They  are  in  the  thoughts 
of  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  and 
admire  Jack  Shelley. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
high  personal  regard  for  a  good  friend 
and  a  former  colleague  that  I  call  the 
a+tention  of  the  House  to  the  tragic  de- 
mise of  the  Honorable  John  F.  Shelley, 
who  served  in  this  Chamber  for  15  years, 
from  1949  to  1964,  as  Representative  of 
the  California  Fifth  District,  embracing 
the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

Although  it  was  my  pleasure  to  serve 
alongside  this  distinguished  Member  for 
only  4  years,  I  came  to  regard  him  with 
the  greatest  fondness  and  the  utmost  re- 
spect. He  was  a  man  of  consummate  ability 
and  the  broadest  comprehension.  And  he 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  helpful  veteran 
Member  of  the  Congress  that  any  fresh- 
man Member  could  ever  hope  to  meet. 

Jack  Shelley  was,  among  other  things, 
a  strong  friend  of  labor  throughout  the 
course  of  his  political  career  and  even 
prior  to  that,  if  legend  is  correct  in  the 
matter.  There  is  an  old  story  that  when 
he  was  only  6  years  of  age  he  joined  his 
father  in  a  Labor  Day  parade,  up  Market 
Street  in  San  Francisco.  The  year  was 
1911.  economic  conditions  were  rocky, 
and  the  cause  of  labor  was  regarded  as 
highly  controversial  in  San  Francisco. 
The  working  people  lining  the  sidewalks 
broke  into  applause  for  the  6-year  old 
friend  of  labor,  and  his  father  said, 
laughingly,  "Who  knows,  maybe  he'll  lead 
them  someday."  The  remark  was  indeed 
prophetic. 

Convinced  from,  his  experience  as  a 
deckhand  and  a  truckdriver  that  non- 
union working  conditions  were  fre- 
quently insufferable  and  degrading  to  the 
workingman.  Jack  Shelley  became  a 
union  organizer,  and  before  his  30th 
birthday  he  was  chosen  vice  president  of 
the  Bakery  Wagon  Drivers  Union,  a  local 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters. 

He  was  accomplished  at  both  organiza- 
tion and  arbitration.  He  was  also  effec- 
tive in  attracting  political  support,  and 
it  was  not  surprising  that  pohtics  should 
later  have  captured  his  complete  atten- 
tion. 

He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  in  the  campaigns  of  1932 
and  1936.  and  in  1938  was  himself  elected 
as  a  Democrat  to  a  seat  In  the  Califor- 
nia State  senate.  Reelected  in  1942,  he 


served  as  floor  leader  through  1946,  at- 
tracting statewide  attention  as  author  of 
the  Shelley-Maloney  Apprentice  Train- 
ing Act,  often  regarded  as  a  model  for 
labor-management  relations.  He  was  also 
noted  for  the  passage  of  legislation  regu- 
lating the  policies  of  loan  sharks,  and 
laws  amending  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  to  the  advantage  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

As  a  captain  in  the  Coast  Guard,  he 
participated  in  World  War  11,  after  which 
he  served  for  a  time  as  National  Com- 
mander of  the  Coast  Guard  League. 

As  president  of  the  California  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Jack  Shelley  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  AFL  endorsement  for 
Harry  Truman  in  the  turbulent  campaign 
of  1948,  for  which  accomplishment  he 
was  named  chairman  of  the  California 
delegation  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  of  that  year.  As  a  delegate  he 
joined  the  Tniman  forces  in  demanding 
creation  of  a  permanent  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission — which  ac- 
tion split  the  party,  leading  to  the  South- 
ern Rigiits  defection  and  Truman's  tri- 
umph on  a  clear-cut  liberal  platform,  ex- 
actly to  the  liking  of  Jack  Shelley. 

For  his  performance  in  the  party's  be- 
half tliat  year,  Shelley  was  considered  for 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  Labor;  but  the 
nomination  went  instead  to  another  man. 
Reward  for  outstanding  service  was 
nonetheless  provided  in  the  form  of  a 
congressional  nomination,  in  1949,  to  fill 
the  seat  of  a  Member  who  had  died  in 
office.  Successful  in  this  contest.  Jack 
Shelley  came  to  Washington  where  he 
was  to  remain  through  1963. 

As  a  Congressman,  he  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  liberal  reform,  from  first  to 
last,  working  hard  on  the  fair  deal  pro- 
grams of  the  Truman  administration  and 
their  protection  against  attack  in  the 
Eisenhower  years,  preceding  their  re- 
vival under  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  He 
was  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  on  which  he 
served  as  a  voice  of  liberal  purpose  and 
intent,  at  all  times  looking  to  promotion 
of  programs  in  the  interest  of  the  worker 
and  the  underprivileged. 

When  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  1961, 
he  was  still  furiously  involved  with  na- 
tional problems,  but  seriously  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  challenging  con- 
servative tradition  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. As  a  Republican  stronghold.  San 
Fi-ancisco  had  not  acknowledged  Demo- 
cratic leadership  since  1896,  preceding 
the  campaign  of  1962  in  which  Jack 
Shelley  abandoned  his  House  seat  to 
campaign  for  mayor  on  a  liberal  plat- 
form. The  people  responded  with  enthu- 
siasm and  Shelley  was  elected  with  a 
clear  majority. 

As  mayor  in  a  period  of  national  un- 
rest, he  was  effective  in  coping  with  civil 
rights  controversies,  and  appealing  to 
Federal  authorities  in  matters  involving 
minority  training  and  employment.  He 
was  also  vigorous,  if  less  successful,  in  his 
campaign  to  establish  an  effective  trans- 
portation system,  irrespective  of  the 
wishes  of  the  highway  lobby  and  other 
interested  parties  vmconcemed  about  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

My  association  with  Jack  Shelley  was 
always   stimulating,    and   his    vigorous 


friendliness  and  kindness  of  heart  en- 
deared him  to  everpone  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  kind, 
and  is  deserving  this  day  of  praise  and 
adulation. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  a  fine 
legislator,  a  conscientious  public  servant. 
and  a  warm  friend  to  all  of  us  who  served 
with  Jack  Shelley  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  he  became  mayor  of 
San  Francisco. 

I  came  to  know  Jack  well  during  my 
first  term  in  the  House  when  we  served 
together  on  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  benefitted  great- 
ly from  his  knowledge  of  maritime  mat- 
ters and  never  hesitated,  then  or  later, 
to  seek  his  counsel  on  issues  coming  be- 
fore the  committee. 

A  trip  to  San  Francisco  w-as  always 
made  more  delightful  for  me  in  subse- 
quent years  whenever  I  could  visit  with 
Mayor  Shelley.  After  he  retired  from 
that  office,  he  always  maintained  his 
contacts  as  a  good  friend. 

All  of  us  privileged  to  know  him  dur- 
ing and  after  his  outstanding  career  in 
public  life  will  look  back  with  many  fond 
memories  of  a  treasured  friend  and  real 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the  mem- 
ory of  our  former  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able John  F.  Shelley  of  California. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  the 
late  Congressman  Shelley  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  was  a  dedicated 
and  conscientious  Member  who  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  Member  of  tliis 
Chamber. 

I  join  his  many  friends  and  admirers 
in  mourning  his  untimely  passing  and. 
extending  sympathies  to  his  family. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  material  on  the  special  order 
today  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Phillip  Burton). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Is  their  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  PETRODOLLAR 
CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  "International  Petrodol- 
lar Crisis" — the  international  monetary 
and  economic  results  of  the  fourfold  in- 
crease in  world  oil  prices  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  massive  amounts  of  excess 
capital  by  the  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries — 
OPEC.  While  we  have  iieard  explana- 
tions of  the  situation  and  have   been 
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supplied  with  good  dato,  we  have  as  yet 
received  no  solutions  jwhlch  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.     1 

In  fact,  the  whole  qfcestion  of  energy, 
petrodollars,  oil  prlce^  et  cetera.  Is  so 
complicated  that  it  Is  ^asy  to  miss  these 
facts  of  life:  \ 

OPEC  is  a  monopoly  and  as  a  result 
controls  supply  and  iprlce.  Monopoly 
means  high  prices  an4  Insecure  supplj*. 
The  problem  in  world  ill  Is  not  oil  com- 
pany monopoly  but  oil  dountry  monopoly. 

The  idea  of  increasing  oil  demand 
pushing  up  against  limited  lesom'ces  is  a 
fantasy.  World  oil  Is  i^  huge  surplus  as 
it  has  been  for  man  J  years.  High  oil 
prices  are  not  the  result  of  scarcity  but 
of  price  control  by  producers. 

The  OPEC  cartel  isSvery  harmful  to 
American  interests.       j 

Tlae  United  States  mn  take  steps  to 
undermine  the  OPEC  c^l  monopoly  or  at 
least  protect  ourselves  |partly  against  it. 

The  Arab  oil  producers  make  no  pre- 
tense about  their  continuing  willingness 
to  use  their  oil  and  pew  found  wealtli 
as  political  blackmail. ; 

The  Arab-Israeli  coiiflicl  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  OPEC  piice  of  oil  or  con- 
trol of  production  for  purposes  of  main- 
taining price.  Reduction  of  tensions  In 
the  Middle  East  does  ii^t  moan  a  decline 
in  oil  prices.  j 

The  United  Slates  and  otlicr  Western 
countries  appear  to  b;  more  Interested 
in  pacifying  the  Arab  ivorld  than  in  as- 
suring tlieir  own  long-term  economic 
health. 

The  world  caiuiot  :  Cford  to  pay  $100 
billion  per  year,  jear  ;  fter  year,  for  im- 
ported oil. 

Dealing  v.  ith  ihe  hi.  ;e  financial  flow.s 
resulting  from  higher  ( il  prices  is  an  un- 
manageable problem  ii  the  absence  of  a 
reduction  in  prices. 

Reduction  in  demai  d  for  oil  in  tlie 
Umted  States  and  el  ewhere  w  ill  not 
necessarily  result  in  a  :  eduction  in  price 
by  OPEC:  in  fact  redtction  in  demand 
may  well  serve  to  raise  prices  further. 

The  recycling  of  petrodollars  means 
lending  greater  and  grtater  amomits  to 
less  and  less  creditwoithy  risks.  It  ap- 
pears that  all  of  the  -ecycling  and  fi- 
nancing schemes  men  ly  blot  out  the 
pain  01  the  oil  crisis  on  a  temporaiT 
basi.s. 

The  Western  world  appears  to  be  stuck 
with  consuming  much  gjreater  quantities 
of  energj'  than  it  can  prudently  afford  by 
any  standard  of  monetah-  .soundness. 

A  World  Bank  stud.^  estimates  that 
by  1980  the  accumulated  resen'es  of 
OPEC  countries  will  bd  $1.2  trillion  by 
1985.  Others  have  estiralted  that  by  1980 
OPEC  members  v.-ill  hold  70  percent  of 
the  worlds  total  monetary  reserves. 

Paying  :  r  oil  importsi  will  be  a  hea-.y. 
if  not  ruinous,  burden  fbr  most  less  de- 
veloped coimtrles.  In  .sj^ite  of  recycling 
and  other  financing  scl^me.i.  many  les.s 
developed  countries  Ti-ilf  simply  not  get 
enough  financing  and  will  not  be  able  to 
aCford  as  much  oil  as  (hey  need.  They 
will  have  to  suffer  reduced  economic 
growth,  higher  unemployment  and  other 
severe  economic  ills.  Even  some  of  the 
weaker  industrialized  nations  will  sulTer 
similarly. 


Development  of  new  energy  sources  will 
not  be  of  any  significance  for  at  least  10 
years  and  therefore  cannot  be  counted 
upon  as  a  short-term  lever  against  OPEC 
prices. 

The  current  price  of  Middle  East  oil  Is 
over  seventy  times  the  cost  of  production. 
Simply  stated,  this  is  x>rlce  gouging. 

Imported  oil  will  cost  the  United 
States  about  $24  billion  in  1974  com- 
pared with  $8.5  billion  in  1973.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  massive  transfer  of  funds, 
the  U.S.  trade  balance  Is  expected  to 
show  a  net  deficit  for  1974,  in  spite  of 
solid  export  gains. 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
cooperation  with  the  OPEC  members 
will  result  in  a  reduction  In  the  price 
of  oil. 

In  view  of  these  facts  of  life  It  is  no 
w  onder  that  the  noted  oil  expert  Walter 
J.  Levy  wrote — July  1974  Foreign  Af- 
fairs: 

Today,  goverumeuts  are  watching  an 
cio.siou  of  the  world's  oU  supply  and  fi- 
nancial systems,  comparable  In  Ita  potential 
for  economic  and  political  disaster  to  the 
Great  D^resslon  of  th«  I930°s,  aa  if  they 
were  hypnotized  into  inaction.  The  time  L> 
late,    the   need   for   action   overwhelming. 

In  sum,  the  short-to-medliim  term  Im- 
pUcationa  of  the  present  situation  are 
simply  not  bearable,  either  for  the  oll- 
iinportUig  countries — especially  the  nations 
already  needy — or  for  the  world  economy  as 
a  whole.  The  fact  13  that  the  world  econ- 
{■my — for  the  sake  of  everyone — cannot 
survive  In  a  healthy  or  remotely  healthy 
rundltion  If  cartel  pricing  and  actual  or 
llircfitened  supply  restraints  of  oil  continue 
1)11  tlie  trends  marked  out  by  the  r.ew  situa- 
;ion. 

I  think  tliat  the  problem  can  be 
tii Tided  into  three  segments: 

First.  The  OPEC  cartel  and  its  oil 
prices. 

Second.  The  accumulation  of  excess 
oil  revenues  by  OPEC  members  and  the 
recycling  of  these  revenues,  and 

Third.  The  security  of  supply  of  oil 
Imports  for  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  the  recycling  of  excess 
oil  revenues,  I  am  pleased  that  progress 
has  been  made  but  afraid  that  we  will 
put  too  much  confidence  In  these  re- 
cycling schemes.  FeUx  G.  Rohatyn  writ- 
ing in  Business  Week — August  10, 
1974— said,  and  I  think  he  is  light: 

Sj  many  people  arc  counting  on  recyoliiig 
f>f  oU  fund.9  to  make  the  world  monetarily 
riglit.  Recycling  means  that  money  from 
t)ie  pockets  of  oil-consumers  will  somehow 
be  lent  b.ick  to  them  so  that  they  can  buy 
still  more  oil.  Tills  Is  a  fantasy.  Money  will 
not  be  lent  back  to  tiiase  countries  thai 
need  it  most,  such  as  India  and  Italy. 
bec€'»\'.i<'  tlieir  credit  raUu4s  irc  already  .so 
bad. 

In  :iiy  opinion  the  lj;;nking  and  mone- 
tary systems  cannot  accommodate  the 
expected  accumulation  of  excess  oil  reve- 
nues by  members  of  OPEC. 

So  we  seem  to  come  back  to  the  first 
fact  of  life — the  OPEC  cartel  and  its  oil 
lirices.  The  piicc  of  oil  is  set  by  a  monop- 
oly of  soveieipn  states;  and  it  appeal.- 
tliat  the  only  mea!\.«  of  reducing  tlie  price 
of  oil  is  to  break  up  tlie  cartel  or  to  re- 
duce its  power  sharply.  As  our  'coopera- 
tion" approacii  has  not  worked,  the  only 
alternative.';  for  the  L'ritod  States  oi'e  to 


resist  the  cartel  or  to  give  In  to  It.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  have  so  far 
chosen  the  latter  course. 

The  following  editorial  In  the  Septem- 
ber 14,  1974  Business  Week  speak.s 
bluntly  and  eloquently  on  the  piice  of 
oil: 

Driving  Oil  Prices  Down 

In  the  blizzard  of  ideas  loosed  by  last 
week's  economic  pre-summit  meetmg.  one 
obvious  point  was  never  mentioned.  That  i.s 
the  tirgent  requirement  to  reduce  the  world 
price  of  crude  oil.  Such  a  reduction  is  essen- 
tial to  any  strategy  for  fighting  Inflation. 

The  fourfold  price  Increase  that  the  oil 
producers  imposed  last  year  has  made  infla- 
tion rates,  already  sizable.  Intolerable.  It  has 
destroyed  traditional  international  monetary 
relationships  and  converted  many  govern- 
ments, such  as  those  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Britain  as  well  as  of  less  developed  countries. 
Into  poor  credit  risks.  Last  week's  announce- 
ment that  the  oil  producing  nations  planned 
CO  curtail  production  to  Insure  that  prices 
itay  higli  only  reinforces  the  need  for  dras- 
tic action,  and  soon.  And  only  the  U.S.  ca:i 
carry  it  out. 

Up  to  now,  U.S.  efforts  fo  get  oil  prices  re- 
duced have  been  desultorv.  .Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  has  avoided  the  problem  for 
fear  It  might  intriide  on  his  peace-making 
endeavors.  Tlie  State  Dept.,  in  fact.  hR> 
avoided  almost  every  International  economic- 
Issue.  The  Important  post  of  Under  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs,  for  example,  has  been 
vacant  for  months. 

As  for  Treasury,  Secretary  William  Simon 
was  simply  bamboozled  on  his  recent  swinu 
through  the  Mideast.  He  did  not  prevail  on 
the  Saudis  to  keep  production  up  and  lower 
prices.  Ncr  did  he  persuade  them  to  buy  $5- 
billion  to  $^lU-biUlon  worth  of  U.S.  govern- 
ment securities,  though  they  have  indicated 
they  will  make  somo  smaller  purchases.  In 
short,  the  oil  producers  have  no  Intention  of 
allo.ving  economic  or  market  conditions  to 
set  prices,  and  the  Treasury's  dream  that 
such  factors  v.  Ill  drive  oil  prices  down  ouph' 
to  be  seen  tor  what  It  is — sheer  fantasy. 

Secretary  Kissinger's  persuasive  negotiat- 
ing powers  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
oil-producing  countries  to  show  them  tha» 
continued  high  prices  are  not  in  their  own 
best  interest.  Such  prices,  in  fact,  force  the 
Western  nations  to  play  a  gigantic,  and  dan- 
gerov.s.  shell  game. 

As  the  Arab  countries  pour  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  its  banking  system,  the  U.S.  is  e.\- 
pected  to  "recycle"  these  funds  to  deficit 
nations  in  the  form  of  loans.  The  trouble  i.~ 
that  when  the  deficit  countries  find  them- 
selves xinable  to  pay  back  these  loans,  they 
will  turn  out  to  have  been  gifts.  If  the  Arabs 
ever  see'K  to  take  their  money  back,  it  won't 
be  available. 

The  blunt  fact  is  that  nil  talk  of  "recj-clin:^" 
the  oil  funds  serves  to  obscure  the  real  is- 
sue: Tliere  is  no  way  that  the  world  can 
l:cep  on  paying  the  Arabs  upwards  of  $50- 
hiUion  a  year  for  their  oil.  Trying  to  do  so 
tlireatens  to  destroy  the  entire  international 
financial  sybtein. 

Some  Europeans  sfiy  thr.t  the  operation  of 
this  .shell  game  amounts  to  a  de  facto  cut  in 
oil  prices.  But  such  an  arrangement  fans  in- 
thit.on  to  intolerable  rales,  as  well  as  imperil- 
ing internation.-vl  financial  stability.  If  the  ci; 
producers  would  cut  prices  by  50',  .  the  she'l 
tjamp  could  be  avoided,  and  a  true  flt;ht 
iieaiii.-;.    i'ltlation  could  be  hmnclied. 


yOKV.  ON  WHITE  COLLAR   CORPO- 
RATE BOARDROOM  CRIME 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  in-et  ious  older  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch>  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
U.S.  Attorney  General  William  B.  Saxbe, 
addressing  the  Associated  Industries  of 
New  York,  said : 

Price  fixers  .should  go  to  prison.  The  man 
who  evades  taxes  should  go  to  prison.  They 
are  no  better  than  the  car  thief  or  the  bur- 
glar or  the  robber  ...  It  is  about  time  that 
all  of  the  federal  Judges  begin  realiiing 
that  ...  It  is  apparent  we  have  two  systems 
of  criminal  justice — separate  and  uneriual. 

The  test,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  whether  the 
Attorney  General  will  pursue  with  the 
vigor  it  requires,  an  investigation  of  the 
Dairylea  Cooperative,  Inc..  which  has 
admitted  to  milk  adulteration  for  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  5  years.  For  their  of- 
fenses Dairylea  was  simply  fined  $150,000 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  only 
pimitive  action  taken  against  Dairylea 
Cooperative  Inc.  is  an  administrative 
civil  fine  and  a  minimal  one  at  that, 
then  v.e  ■will  be  indeed  v.itnes.^ing  two 
standards  of  justice— one  for  the  street 
thief,  and  the  other  for  the  corporate 
thief.  In  this  case  a  serious  white  collar 
crime  is  treated  lightJy  with  no  criminal 
sanctions  while  someoxie  engaging  in  a 
street  crime  quite  correctly  is  pursued 
criminally. 

I  have  di.<^cu.ssed  this  case  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  September  25  and 
I  regret  to  say  that  up  to  the  present 
time.  I  know  of  no  actual  Federal  action 
that  has  been  taken  in  this  matter.  Not- 
vdthstanding  any  action  taken  by  the 
State  01  New  York,  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  duty  in  this 
case  to  proceed  because  it  does  involve 
Federal  price  supports  and  interstate 
commerce,  including  the  actual  dis- 
tribution of  adulterated  milk  across 
State  lines. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attended  a 
breakfast  of  milk  farmers  who  are  con- 
cerned about  failing  income.  Tlie  farm- 
ers asked  the  Congressmen  representing 
the  urban  consumer  to  help  them  in  their 
economic  plight.  I  asked  them  how  they 
could  expect  our  assistance  when  those 
making  this  request  represented  some  of 
the  very  farmers  who  had  engaged  in  the 
Dairylea  milk  adulteration  fraud.  The 
response  of  Dairylea's  president  was  that 
he  would  like  to  see  a  full  investigation 
of  the  matter.  I  believe  that  we  shotild 
take  him  at  his  word.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  both  milk  farm  producers  and  urban 
milk  consmners  to  be  working  in  tandem 
to  make  certain  that  the  farmer  does  re- 
ceive a  fair  price  for  his  product,  and 
equally  important,  that  the  consimier 
receives  a  fair  shake  particularly  in 
terms  of  getting  what  he  has  paid  for — 
fresh  quaUty  milk. 

Since  my  statement  of  September  25 
in  which  I  inserted  certain  correspond- 
ence, I  have  had  other  correspondence 
which  I  am  appending. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

Depastment  or  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  1,  1974. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  The  Attorney 
General  has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  and 
thank  you  for  your  correspondence  of  Sep- 


tember 25,  1974,  pertaining  to  the  adultera- 
tion of  thousands  of  gallons  of  milk  by  the 
Dairylea  Cooperative  of  New  York  State. 

Because  of  its  specific  nature,  I  have  re- 
ferred your  request  to  Thomas  E.  Kauper, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Di- 
vision, Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.C,  and  have  asked  that  office  to  reply  di- 
rectly to  you. 

Ti"  I  can  be  of  adriitlonal  assistance  in  this 
matter,  please  call  upon  me. 
Siiicerely, 

W.  VlJtCEJJT  R.^KESTFA\V, 

Assistant  Attorney  Genera}. 


House  of  Rep.-'esentatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  October  1, 1974. 
JoH>;  Murphy  Esq., 

Criminal    Division,    Department    of   Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Murphy:  I  want  fo  reiterate  tliat 
which  I  pressed  upon  you  today.  And  that  is 
that  the  federal  government  cannot  abdicate 
its  responsibility  in  the  Dairylea  Co-op  milk 
iraud  by  leaving  the  prosecution  of  tnat  case 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Stat«  of  New 
■i'ork  had  years  within  which  to  pursue  this 
matter  and  faUed  to  do  so  It  is  now  pur-sulng 
it  because  the  New  York  Times  brought  it  to 
public  attention. 

I  believe  that  the  federal  government  mutt 
investigate  this  matter  aiid  pro.scouie  the  in- 
dividuals responsible  for  the  illegal  corporate 
acts.  It  was  the  federal  government  which 
prosecuted  illegal  action  of  corporate  ofiicers 
of  General  Electric  years  ago.  This  resulted 
in  corporate  officers  being  very  careful  to 
ob.serve  the  law  because  they  knew  they 
could  not  hide  behind  the  corporate  veil.  Ap- 
parently memories  are  short  and  a  new 
lesson  must  be  learned  by  those  lndi\iduals 
who  use  the  corporate  board  room  to  commit 
■ror.ivimer  fraud. 

I  wrote  to  Attorney  General  Sasbe  on  ."^tp- 
iember  25  and  basically  stated  that  which  I 
told  ycu  on  the  telephone  and  in  this  letter. 
I  urge  the  Department  of  Justice  to  enter 
tills  matter.  You  indicated  tliat  unles.<:  there 
were  a  felony  statute  involved,  there  might 
c;ily  be  a  $500  fine  a.id  misdemeanor  cover- 
i'lg  the  matter.  I  think  thnt  t'le  enormous 
fraud  committed  must  be  covered  by  some 
felony  stufate  Involving  at  least  the  mails  or 
interstate  commerce.  If  that  were  not  so  and 
a  fraud  of  these  dimensions  could  be  con\- 
mitted  subject  simply  to  a  mi.sdeme."nor 
charge  and  a  $500  fine,  then  this  country 
and  its  citizens  are  really  In  trouble. 

I  am  enclosing  the  statement  that  I  in.ide 
on  the  Floor  of  the  House  which  contams 
my  correspondence  with  Attorney  General 
Saxbe.  I  hitend  to  pursue  this  matter  as  I 
hope  you  will. 

Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


I  Tlie  followii-g  letter  was  sent  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.) 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  4, 1974. 

Dear  Colleague:  I  wotild  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  scandalous  situation  involv- 
ing Dairylea  Cooperative  Inc.  The  fraudu- 
lent practices  engaged  by  that  co-op  for  b^'2 
years  involving  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk 
are  described  in  the  statement  that  I  made  on 
the  Floor  on  October  2,  a  copy  of  which  I 
am  enclosing. 

On  October  3,  I  attended  a  breakfast  of 
Dairylea  Cooperative  Inc.  representing  the 
milk  producers  In  the  State  of  New  York 
who  are  desirous  of  Congressional  support  to 
their  plight.  They  say  that  they  are  losing 
money  in  the  sale  of  milk  and  cheese  and 
want  adjustments  and  price  supports.  I 
pointed  out  to  them  that  consumers,  at  least 
in  the  State  of  New  York  as  a  result  of  the 
milk  adiilteratlon.  not  only  are  very  dis- 
tressed with  what  took  place  but  also  have 
lost  confidence  in  the  farmer.  It  seems  to 
me    that    those    who   are    Interested    in   the 


farmer  and  consumer  have  a  commonality  cl 
interest,  and  that  commonality  requires  that 
confidence  be  restored.  That  can  only  be 
done  in  my  judgment  by  having  a  full  scale 
investigation  by  your  Committee,  not  only  of 
the  fraudulent  practices  engaged  in  by  Dairy- 
lea Cooperative  but  also  of  such  prsciices 
across  the  country.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
Isew  York  wouid  be  the  only  place  where 
fraudulent  practices  have  been  perpetratert 
by  milk  processors  against  consumers.  If  the 
consumer  belie^'es  that  he  or  she  is  fiettinp 
a  lair  shake  in  the  market  place  then  that 
constimer  will  be  sympathetic  to  tlie  plipht 
r,r  the  farmer.  But  when  the  consumer  be- 
lieves that  he  or  she  is  getting  mulcted  then 
understandably  the  consumer  and  the  con- 
sumers' Representatives  in  Congress  will  op- 
pose legislation  which  would  further  asslist 
the  farmer. 

I  would  hope  that  you  would  do  what  yon 
could  in  your  Committee  to  initiate  a  full 
."cnle  iivestigation  into  the  possible  coi  - 
sumer  Iraud  takhig  place  across  the  country 
ii.sing  the  Dairylea  Cooperative  caie  ts  jour 
first  order  of  business. 

At  the  breakfa.'it  I  wns  shocked  to  hear 
thi.t  the  farmer  is  receiving  less  for  his 
'"heese  products  today,  than  at  Ica-t  parity. 
The  farmers  pitch  at  the  breakfast  v.as  to 
raise  the  pnrity  price  from  the  current  80', 
I  reduced  in  fact  to  73'r  becaupe  of  inflation) 
v/hich  puzi-.lcd  me  when  I  know  thftl  cheese 
which  I  paid  --1  a  pound  for  a  year  ago  is 
now  $2  a  pound.  The  farmers  with  whom 
I  ipol.e  ai,  the  breakfast  said  the  Increase 
in  price  was  going  not  to  them  but  to  t!»e 
middlemen.  If  that  is  Indeed  the  case,  then 
thr.t  should  be  the  subject  of  an  investig*'.- 
ticn  too.  Indeed.  I  suggest  that  .should  you 
hold  hearings  on  the  fraudulent  practices, 
that  the  same  hearings  Include  the  quecticn 
of  what  has  happened  to  the  consmner  dollar 
raid  to  the  retailer  for  the  farmers'  products. 
If  you  do  that  you  will  be  esta'olishing  an 
alliance  that  should  have  always  existed  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  urban  consumer. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  tliese 
i-'sues. 

Sincerely. 

Eow.Afa  I.  Koch. 

O.TOBE«  3.  1974. 
il(  n   Edwarl  I.  Koch. 
Fi'dcral  Pln-a, 
Neu-  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Ed:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 25th  I  am  WTitlng  to  advise  you  that 
my  onSce  recei'.ed  the  3200  pages  of  testimony 
Rnd  exhibits  from  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  May  31st,  19V4. 
The  case  was  immediately  assigned  to  au 
.Assistant  Attorney  General  who  has  been 
v/orking  on  the  case  ever  sines  and  also  has 
been  examining  voluminous  exhibits  and 
documents. 

The  matter  will  be  presented  to  the  AlbAiiy 
County  Grand  Jury  on  October  10th  and 
vigorously  pursued. 

Wiuin  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  J.  Lr>-KOWJTZ. 


HOUSE  AGRICULTURE  COMMIT- 
TEE ANNOUNCES  IT  WILL  CON- 
SIDER BURKE  SEED  BILL  ON 
WEDNESDAY 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bcuke' 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  that  they 
will  consider  my  bill.  H.R.  9468,  on 
Wednesday,  October  9. 

This  bill,  as  many  of  you  know,  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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to  distribute  free  seeds  ilpon  request  to 
individuals  for  planting  jin  home  vege- 
table gardens. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  (jommittce's  de- 
cision to  take  this  legisk  t 
earliest  possible  time,  ami 


that  the  committee  will  tiake  aflirmative 
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tion  up  at  the 
I  am  hopeful 


which    could 
to  millions  of 


action    on    this    measure 

prove  to  be  so  important 

American  families  hardj^essed  because 

of  rising  food  costs. 

With  the  dire  predictikiiis  of  commg 
food  shortages  by  recornized  experts, 
v.itli  tlie  accelerating  of  prices  foi-  food 
far  beyond  the  reach  cf  tl  e  average  fam- 
ily it  is  of  the  utmost  it  iportance  that 
tlie  U.S.  Congress  provid  ;  leadership  in 
iliis  vital  area.  There  aie  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  f ootf ;,  c  of  good  soil 
ill  America  that  is  being  wa.sted.  Ye.",  even 
ill  tlie  urban  areas  of  oui  country,  good 
soil  is  standing  idle.  A  b  ick  to  the  .soil 
movement  is  needed  at  th  ,s  time  My  bill 
will  help  people  help  riiemseUes  Its  cost 
would  be  minimal.  The  [ruits  of  labor 
would  be  tremendous.  My  biU  will  en- 
courage home  gardening,  [t  v. ill  improve 
the  garden  seed  busine;  s  by  bringing 
into  the  garden  seed  ma  ket  liiousands 
of  new  potential  customers.  It  will  pro- 
vide good  healthv  outdoor  exercise  for 
our  young,  old,  and  middle-age  groups. 
My  bill  will  help  the  urbf  n  resident  un 
derstand  the  problems  of  the  fanner.  It 
will  bring  niral  Ameriqa  and  urban 
America  closer  together. 

We  in  America  must  talic  ndvai:tagc  of 
i)ur  God  given  savI.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
is  there  such  a  v.aste  of  good  land  for 
growing  food  as  in  A;nei  ica.  We  could 
leara  a  lesson  from  our  friends  in  the 
Oriert  who  u.se  every  available  piece  of 


t  us  ta!:e  this 


land  for  growing  food.  L' 
small  step  by  passing  t  liis  l?gi.slation 
\\  hile  there  is  still  time.  :  ^et  us  start  to 
produce  the  food  that  wil  he\\)  feed  the 
lumgry.  Let  us  prove  to  thi  ise  in  the  years 
to  come  that  we  too  did  something 
worthy  to  be  remembered.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress can  show  to  the  wor  d  it  has  a  real 
concern  in  this  area  of  |ood  shortages 
and  high  prices. 

I  have  transmitted  the  Enclosed  letter 
to  each  one  of  my  colleag  aes  serving  on 
the  House  Agriculture  O  immittee  ask- 
ing for  support  for  this  n  easure :  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  cons  ?nt  to  include 
a  news  article  that  appear  'd  in  this  Sun- 
day's edition  of  the  New  'i  ork  Times  en- 
titled "Malnutrition  Is  Ri^ng  Among  the 
Children." 

House  of  Repp.e.sIntatives. 
Washington.  DC.  C  -tober  7.  1074. 

liy..^R  Colleague:  As  you  kt  ow.  on  Wediicj- 
diiy.  October  9.  the  House  Commit  lee  on 
A(;ricuUiire  will  be  conside:  iiig  as  its  .sec- 
ond order  of  business,  H.R.  '  <  68.  the  bill  I  in- 
troduced to  authorize  the  S«cretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  distribute  seeds  to  tlie  Ameri- 
cim  public  lor  use  in  home  vegetable  gar- 
dens. 

In  the  past  twelve  months]  the  cost  of  liv- 
liiK  has  tikyrocketed.  One  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  the  high  Inflation  has  been  the  iii- 
i  reused  price  of  food.  Fo<  d  prices  have 
jumped  over  20',e  in  the  last  year  with  even 
greater  Increases  among  mai  y  of  the  staple 
iiema  which  my  bill  wotild  a  ffect.  Every  day 
v.e  hear  Ui  the  news  of  focx  shortages  and 
predictions  of  even  greater  s  liortagcs  In  the 
near  fut\jre.  I  strongly  bell)  ve  that  now  la 
the  time  to  enact  my  bill  »xii  allow  the  lit- 


tle man.  whether  urban  or  rural,  to  get  a 
break  in  his  food  bill  by  growing  his  own 
vegetables.  An  investment  of  6  million  dol- 
lars In  seeds  can  produce  380  million  dollars 
of  food. 

Not  only  would  my  bill  .serve  the  interests 
f)f  Ameiicans  livin:^  in  a  rural  environment, 
bill  the  citizens  of  the  city  would  also  be  able 
to  "reap  flie  harvest"  of  my  bill.  The  urban 
aiens  of  this  Nation  have  pleiity  of  unu.'sed 
)')i  Ilia  I  ciiii  be  converted  to  home  gardens. 
My  propo.-^efl  leti.slaiion  could  act  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  "a  back  to  the  soil  moven.;nl  '  where 
city,  as  well  as  rural  people,  could  Icnrn  to 
appreciate  the  food  we  have  on  our  table. 

I  hH'f  received  thousands  ot  lettci-s  from 
ppoplt'  irom  ei'try  section  of  our  country  eii- 
dc^r.'^liiij  my  bill.  Interest  in  the  bill  has  re- 
yiilted  in  extensive  media  coverage.  ,iot  only 
from  the  pres.s,  but  a'so  in  a  series  oi  radio 
.-■lid  lelevisiou  inierviews  from  all  over  the 
country. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  will  argue  thnt 
Voiueowne:.-  and  gardeners  planting  giirdeiis 
DUd  window  bo.xes  acroi?s  the  country  will 
cause  'Vn^erican  agriculture  sales  to  go  into 
a  tallspin.  By  making  a  consumer  Intc.  a  pro- 
ciMcer,  my  proposal  would  act  to  bridge  the 
pap  between  city  and  ti>wn,  farmer  and  In- 
o  lor,  consumer  and  pi'oducer. 

il"  I  lie  energy  crisis  has  taught  us  one 
tiitii,'.  il  has  ta'-igiu  us  thnl  we  most  be^in 
;o  ree.Kaniiiie  o"r  lifestyles  and  strive  for  a 
iiov.-  l?vel  of  self  sufficiency  in  all  things.  AH 
niy  bill  Is  trving  ta  do  i.s  to  stimulate  the 
Aiiiericau  public,  to  educate  the  American 
public,  to  iticludo  tlie  American  public  in 
u  nat!oii-«l  effort  to  realise  the  imporlunce 
o!  an  niieqiiate  supply  of  food  and  to  take 
step.s  to  con.servc.  a.s  well  as  more  fully 
appreciate  what  we  have  on  our  table. 

The  investment  In  my  program  is  low.  but 
iiie  dividends  arc  tremendous.  My  bill  can 
help  draw  peopU  into  the  "spirit  ot  inde- 
pendence." help  fcnn  a  bond  t;etweeii  urban 
end  rural  people,  while  at  the  same  time 
aid  every  AmericriU  in  ilie  fight  against 
hi-h^r  food  '.'••sisi. 

I  hope  you  will  want  to  join  in  this  effort 
by  supporting  H.R.  P468  v.hen  it  is  before  the 
ComriiH.ee  on  W.'dncsdriy. 

Willi  warm  r.  gard.-;.  I  am 
.sincar.'ly. 

Jaimfs  A.  BrRK?:. 
Minubfr  of  Co7igrcss. 

ITroni    the   New   York  Times.   Oct.   6.   1974] 

Mai.ni'trition   Is  Up  Shari'ly  A.mo.-^c 

World's  CiULDr.EN' 

( By  Harold  M.  Schir.eck.  Jr  i 

W.*t.uiNoioM.  October  5  —In  parts  of  riiriil 
iJi'.'igl.idesh.  during  relatlveU  good  times. 
'  lllu).;er.s  hope  to  eat  one  meal  a  day.  This 
vrar.  during  the  aflcrmatli  of  the  summer 
M'lod.s,  inauy  of  them  were  e.tiing  only  once 
every  oilier  day,  sometimes  only  once  in 
eiery  tliree. 

An  auiliority  on  world  malnutrition.  Dr. 
Nevin  S.  Scrimshaw,  ci'ed  the.se  grim  fig- 
ures recently  to  put  4n  luiir.an  terms  the 
Impact   of  hunger  in   1974. 

The  consequence  of  prolonged  hunger  is 
manulrltion.  It  is  widespread  i:i  tiie  under- 
developed world,  li  appears  to  be  getting 
worse.  It  hits  cliUdren  harde.st.  killing  many 
and  stunting  the  growth  oi  many  others  boiii 
ineiitally  and  ph\sically  so  tlial  they  ai-e  like- 
ly to  be  handicapped  for  life. 

Since  early  this  year,  nutritionists  say, 
there  have  been  sharp  Increases  In  serious 
malnutrition  among  young  children  in  many 
regions,  notably  Barbados.  Guatemala.  Bang- 
ladesh. Thailand  and  India. 

There  are  no  good  global  figures  on  malnu- 
trition and  never  have  been,  but  some  ex- 
perts estimate  that  a  billion  or  more  people 
suffer  from  it  during  at  least  psu-t  ot  the 
year.  That  means  that  almost  a  third  of  the 
human  rat;e  are  .suffering  today  from  hunger 
and  Its  consequences 


Malnutrition  and  Us  ultimate  form — star- 
vation— are  the  real  causes  of  world  concern 
over  the  teetering  balance  between  food  sup- 
plies and  population  across  the  globe. 

Real  progress  against  malnutrition  has 
been  made  during  the  last  two  decades.  But 
some  .specialists,  including  Dr.  Scrinxshaw. 
head  of  the  Department  of  Nutrition  and 
Food  Science  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  say  there  has  been  a  sharp  turn 
for  the  Vvorse  in  recent  months. 

Among  the  underl^illg  causes  are  bad 
weather,  inflation  in  energy  and  food  coits 
and  the  inexorable  growth  of  world  popula- 
tion. Rising  petroleum  prices  have  sent  the 
costs  of  fertilli:er  and  transportation  up.  too. 
blunting  the  proir.ise  of  the  "green  revolu- 
tion." 

HA7ARDS  OF  weather 
Floods,  droughts  and  ether  anomaiies  of 
Weather  have  hurt  crops  in  some  of  the 
world's  main  food  producing  regions  and  in 
otlur  places  where  shortage  can  be  lea:t 
tolei'ated. 

Nations  that  appear  to  be  particularly 
hard  hit  include  India.  Pakistan.  Bangladesh, 
I'te  sub-oaharan  countries  of  Africa,  Indo- 
nesia and  parts  of  several  Latin-Aiiiei  K-a:i 
countries. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  roughly  15  mil- 
lion children  a.  year  die  before  the  age  of  5 
of  tlie  combined  effects  of  infection  and  mal- 
luilrition.  This  annual  toll  represents  a 
t|URrt*r  uf  r.ll  the  deaths  in  ihe  world. 

Soine  expert.s  believe  virtually  all  of  the 
children  born  to  poor  parents  In  the  uiider- 
di'veloped  nations  have  some  degree  ol  nial- 
iiutrition  at  otie  time  or  another.  Fo;-  mil- 
lions the  malnutrition  Is  severe. 

I'he  human  tragedy  of  this  Is  clear  to  any- 
cwy  who  has  ever  seen  the  starmg.  apathetic 
eyes,  match-stick  limbs  and  swollen  belly  of 
a  seriously  malnourl-shed  child.  The  whole 
social  and  economic  cost  is  harder  to  grasp, 
but  no  less  tragic. 

In  adults,  malnutrltlt'ii  can  riiln  heall'i 
and  productivity;  in  a  child  it  can  all  but 
foreclose  the  future.  Ti\c  world  nialnulritton 
cover.s  many  possible  deficits,  some'imes 
.■■Imph-  too  little  food  of  any  kind,  sometimes 
the  lack  of  certain  crucial  nutrients.  Ihe  re- 
sults can  vary  toe— anemia  and  apathy,  or 
deformed  bones,  or  stunting  of  growth  in 
both  mii.d  and  body.  When  prolonged  and 
driLstic  enough,  malnutrition  becomes  st;<r- 
vniUm-   a  word  that  needs  no  definition. 

In  regions  where  malnutrlilon  is  common. 
Dr.  Scrimshaw  observed  durlne  a  recent  In- 
terview, laborers  oiten  have  to  be  given  tasks 
that  take  only  two  or  three  hours  a  day. 
Men  and  women  can  t  work  longer  on  tne 
calories  their  meager  diet  provides.  This  lack 
of  productivity  tends  to  be  self-perpetuat- 
ing. Ihe  person  who  can  work  only  a  few 
hours  a  day  can't  earn  enough  to  buy  the 
food  that  wotild  make  a  longer  work  day 
riossible.  Kven  when  the  inalnutrition  reilects 
primarily  deprivation  ot  certain  specific  iiu- 
irients  rather  than  overall  lack  of  food,  the 
l<j  s  of  prt^diffiviiy  can  be  drastic. 

EFtrtTS   ON    EFFICIENCY 

A  ucld  study  in  Indonesia  last  year,  spon- 
sored by  the  World  Bunk,  showed  a  slicig 
C'jrrelalion  between  Iron-deticlency  anemia 
and  reduced  take-home  pay  among  rubber 
tappers.  The  study,  by  scientists  at  M.I  T . 
showed  a  38  percent  rl.->e  in  income  when  tiie 
rubber  workera  were  fed  extra  iron  to  coirect 
the  anemia. 

Maliuitntiun  is  bad  enough  by  itKeU.  but  It 
almost  never  occurs  alone.  The  malnourished 
person  Is  more  likely  than  a  •  ^  =  from 
infection — and  the  infection  will  probably  be 
worse.  Measles  Is  not  often  a  threat  to  well- 
nourished  American  children.  In  places  such 
as  Africa,  uhere  malnutrition  Is  a  common 
childhood  experience,  measles  in  a  killer. 

Furthermore,  repeated  bouts  of  Infection 
can  Intensify  and  aggravate  malnutrition. 
When  a  maliicuri.-^hed  infant  develops  dlar- 
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rhea — often  a  combined  effect  of  too  many 
germs  and  too  little  food — the  mother  re- 
sponds by  withholding  solid  food.  When  the 
only  alternative  Is  a  thin  gruel  of  little  nu- 
tritive value  the  malnutrltlon  Inevitably  gets 
worse. 

In  many  poverty-stricken  regions  of  the 
world,  Infant  diarrhea  and  respiratory  In- 
fections In  the  young  are  among  the  leading 
overall  causes  of  death.  Many  experts  agree 
that  this  toll  Is  as  high  as  It  is  primarily 
because  of  malnutrition. 

While  malnutrition  can  be  disastrous  at 
any  age,  health  workers  concerned  with  the 
problem  are  most  alarmed  about  the  effects 
on  children  and  pregnant  women.  The  alarm 
is  over  those  who  survive  as  much  as  ovm 
those  who  die. 

The  combined  assault  of  poverty  and  Its 
social  deprivations  along  with  the  lack  of 
good  nutrition,  both  before  and  after  birth, 
can  leave  a  yoimg  child  permanently  handi- 
capped virtually  from  the  start  of  life.  For 
at  least  30  years,  evidence  has  been  accu- 
mulating that  Infants  thus  deprived  may 
grow  up  with  permanent  mental  as  well  as 
physical  handicaps. 

"INCREASING    THREAT"    FORESEEN 

"The  world  Is  producing  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  who  will  be  at  risk 
of  poor  mental  development  later  on,"  said 
Dr.  Myron  Wlnlck,  who  has  done  pioneering 
studies  on  the  effects  of  malnutrltlon  on  the 
developing  mind  and  brain. 

"These  are  the  very  countries  that  are 
underdeveloped  and  can  least  afford  to  have 
many  of  their  20-year-olds  retarded  20  years 
from  now,"  he  said.  Dr.  Wluick  is  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Human  Nutrition  of 
Columbia  University's  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

The  same  worry  has  been  expressed  re- 
cently by  many  experts.  Including  Dr.  Scrim- 
shaw of  M.I.T. 

"We  wUl  see  an  increa-sing  threat  to  the 
population  on  which  the  developing  coun- 
tries will  depend  to  bring  them  into  the 
modem  age,"  he  said. 

That  Is  a  factor  of  utmost  concern  to 
health  scientists:  Today's  malnutrltlon  may 
already  be  shackling  tomorrow's  generation 
of  adults. 

Part  of  the  evidence  for  this  lies  in  the 
way  the  human  brain  develops.  These  are 
two  relatively  distinct  key  periods  in  its 
growth.  The  first  of  these  Is  a  rapid  multi- 
plication of  nerve  cells  coming  during  the 
second  trimester  of  pregnancy — months 
three-through-six. 

The  second  key  phase  extends  through  the 
first  two  years  of  a  chUd's  life.  During  this 
phase,  according  to  Dr.  Merrill  S.  Read,  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  comes  major  growth 
of  the  brain's  non-nerve  cells  and  of  the 
Intricate  multiple  connections  between  cells. 
This  latter  phase  is  particularly  Important 
to  human  mental  performance.  Dr.  Reed  said 
m  a  survey  report  on  the  effects  of  malnutri- 
tion <Mi  learning. 

It  had  once  been  thought  that  the  human 
fetus  was  almost  entirely  protected  against 
malnutrltlon  while  still  In  the  womb  and 
that  the  Infant  could  recover  satisfactorily 
from  even  severe  temporary  lack  of  nourish- 
ment. Today,  both  of  these  views  seem  overly 
optimistic.  A  malnourished  mother  may  not 
be  able  to  give  the  fetus  the  optimum  nutri- 
tion that  it  needs.  The  infant  lacking  proper 
food  during  early  critical  stages  may  never 
recover  completely. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  In  which  early 
malnutrition  can  permanently  stlgijtiltlze  its 
victims.  Drs.  Read,  Wlnlck  and  others  agree. 
Evidence  from  humans  and  animals  shows 
that  malnutrition  at  key  times  early  in 
growth  may  affect  the  development  of  the 
brain  so  as  to  Impair  learning  ability.  The 
second  and  third  factors  appear  to  be  as 
much  social  and  behavioral  as  physical.  The 


seriously  malnouriiihed  baby  tends  to  be 
apathetic,  less  demanding  of  attention  from 
its  mother — and  therefore  getting  less.  The 
result  Is  likely  to  be  further  malnutrition 
and  withdrawal  into  a  bleak  empty  world  of 
its  own.  It's  a  situation  that  tends  to  per- 
petuate itself  among  the  survivors  with  later 
changes  In  personality  and  behavior  that  may 
interfere  with  learning  and  almost  everything 
else. 

Experiments  with  nouhuman  primates 
have  shown  that  severe  malnutrition  in  the 
young  results  in  emotional  problems  and 
difficulty  In  adapting  to  change  later  on. 

From  long  studies  of  deprived  children  in 
Latin  America  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dr. 
Ernesto  Pollltt  of  M.I.T.  has  concluded  that 
the  victims  of  early  malnutrltlon  Inhabit  a 
world  virtually  separate  from  the  more  for- 
tunate, and  that  food  alone  would  hardly 
suffice  to  bridge  the  gap. 

Yet,  for  millions,  enough  food  seems  to  be 
getting  more  and  more  out  of  reach. 

A  SUMMARY  OP  CONDmONS 

In  oversimplified  summary,  this  is  the  pic- 
ture several  specialists  have  draven  recently: 

In  poor  areas  of  the  world,  inflation  In  both 
human  numbers  and  the  cost  of  everything 
Is  driving  rural  people  off  the  land  and  into 
appalling  city  slums.  Work  is  scarce  and 
government  dole  of  food  offers  the  only  hope 
of  stirvlval.  In  this  natural  breeding  ground 
for  malnutrltlon,  infants  are  further  com- 
promised because  their  mothers  can't  both 
breastfeed  and  look  for  work. 

In  city  after  city  In  countries  where  hunger 
is  already  a  problem  there  seems  to  be  a 
trend  away  from  breast  feeding.  Nutrition- 
ists are  concerned  because  they  see  evidence 
that  It  is  reflected  in  serious  malnutrltlon  at 
the  age  when  the  baby  Is  most  likely  to  suffer 
Irreparable  damage.  The  reason  Is  that  the 
Infants  often  get  their  substitute  food  under 
unsanitary  conditions  and  the  formula  food 
itself  Is  often  watered  down  to  save  the 
family  money. 

"It's  too  dilute  to  do  any  good."  one  doctor 
said,  "but  it  still  looks  vvhlte." 

Some  nutritionists  say  a  major  aggrava- 
tion of  the  problem  Is  the  tendency  of  some 
poor  mothers  to  abandon  breast  feeding  In 
emulation  of  more  prosperous  women — but 
without  the  resources  or  knowledge  to  pro- 
vide their  babies  with  adequate  substitute 
nutrition. 

The  result,  all  too  commonly,  is  a  grave 
type  of  malnutrition  called  marasmus.  It 
results  from  a  prolonged  deficit  In  total 
food — too  few  calories,  too  little  protein,  too 
little  of  everything  else  that  Is  Important 
In  food. 

Dr.  Wluick  said  marasmus  in  the  very 
young  Is  particularly  dangerous  because  it 
hits  during  a  stage  of  development  when 
the  risk  of  permanent  brain  damage  Is  prob- 
ably greatest.  Dr.  Joe  Wray,  a  pediatrician 
who  has  worked  In  community  health  proj- 
ects In  many  parts  of  the  world  as  a  field 
staff  officer  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
says  he  has  been  appalled  by  the  extent  of 
urban  malnutrltlon. 

His  most  recent  assignment  was  several 
years  In  Thailand.  There  he  said,  breast 
feeding  was  stUl  the  custom  In  rural  fami- 
lies. Malnutrition  was  neither  common  nor 
often  severe. 

OVER    HALF    MALNOUilISHED 

Dr.  Wray  said  that  when  he  left  Bangkok 
earlier  this  year,  the  drift  away  from  breast 
feeding  was  so  strong  that  most  women  were 
no  longer  doing  it  after  the  first  six  months. 
In  the  urban  slums  of  that  city,  he  said, 
well  over  half  of  the  babies  were  malnour- 
ished and  as  many  as  15  per  cent  suffered 
from  marasmus.  He  suspects  that  the  same 
thing  would  be  found  In  many  of  the  other 
big  cities  of  Asia. 

Dr.  P.  James  Levlnson,  director  of  M.I.T. 's 
International   Nutrition  PlannLng  program, 


called  the  lack  of  breast  feeding  among  the 
poor  "a  dreadful  syndrome"  that  is  bavhig 
effects  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  evidence  of  mal- 
nutrition la  various  regions  of  the  world, 
there  are  a  few  notable  exceptions. 

Dr.  Georglo  Sollmano,  head  of  the  nutri- 
tion programs  under  the  Allende  regime  in 
Chile,  said  his  country  had  made  significant 
progress  against  infant  malnutrition  by  In- 
tensive programs  of  giving  milk  supplements 
to  poor  women  and  chUdren,  together  with  a 
large-scale  public  health  education  program. 
Dr.  Sollmano.  who  Is  now  at  M.I.T.,  said  the 
program  began  before  the  Allende  regime 
but  was  accentuated  during  his  presidency. 
Infant  and  maternal  death  rates  have  de- 
clined in  Chile  In  recent  years,  he  said,  partly 
tinder  the  impact  of  the  long-term  policy. 
CHINA  visrroRs  impressed 
Others  famUlar  with  the  situation  in  China 
said  the  present  regime  was  continuing  to 
follow  a  strong  nutrition  policy  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Fernando  Monckenberg,  an 
internationally  known  scientist. 

Several  nutritionists  and  experts  in  child 
health  have  been  surprised  and  much  Im- 
pressed by  the  lack  of  visible  malnutrition  in 
mainland  China.  Evidence  of  severe  and 
widespread  malnutrition  would  not  be  easy 
to  hide  from  the  visitors'  expert  eyes.  Many 
who  have  been  to  China  believe  she  has  iti- 
deed  managed  to  provide  adequate  food  for 
her  800  million  people.  Visitors  to  North 
Vietnam  in  recent  years  have  reported  much 
the  same  thing. 

Decades  ago,  China  and  Indochina  had  the 
reputAUon  of  being  the  traditional  home  of 
periodic  famines.  Today,  in  much  of  the  re>t 
of  Southeast  Asia,  malnutrition  is  wide- 
spread, some  experts  say. 

As  Lester  R.  Brown  of  the  Overseas  Devel- 
opment Council  notes  in  a  new  book,  "By 
Bread  Alone,"  to  be  published  this  fall  by 
Praeger,  neither  malnutrition  nor  famine  is 
anything  new  to  the  human  race.  Millions 
died  of  famine  In  the  Soviet  Union  during 
Ihe  early  nlneteen-thlrtles;  millions  died  in 
Ireland  during  the  potato  famine  of  more 
thai'  a  century  ago. 

In  1943  floods  destroyed  the  rice  crop  in 
West  Bengal,  India,  causing  a  famine  in 
which  some  two  to  four  million  died. 

There  have  been  smaller  famines  since 
World  War  II  In  various  parts  of  the  world 
and  one  case  in  which  a  large-scale  threat- 
ened famine  was  avoided  In  India  because 
of  food  aid  shipments  made  largely  on 
American  initiative. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  has  devoted  much  time 
and  energy  to  warning  of  world  food  prob- 
lems, said  India  might  have  experienced  one 
of  the  worst  famines  in  history  m  the  mid 
sixties  had  it  not  been  for  the  nearly  10 
iiUllioa  tons  of  food  aid  shipped  in  during 
two  Euccerslve  years. 

INDIA'S    NEED    IS    V.\ST 

Observers  say  it  appears  that  India  may 
need  several  million  tons  of  food  aid  this 
year,  possibly  as  much  as  their  annual  needs 
for  aid  during  the  episode  of  the  mid  sixties. 
But  this  year,  one  American  nutritionist  said. 
we  don't  have  the  surpluses  to  send  them. 

Some  of  the  great  famines  of  history  have 
devastated  whole  countries  or  regions, 
threatening  almost  everyone  when  food  tup- 
plies  ran  out.  In  his  new  book,  Mr.  Brov.  n 
worries  about  subtly  different  famines  that 
may  confront  today's  world.  The  modern 
version.  Influenced  by  population  pres&urf 
and  rising  prices,  could  affect  primarily  the 
poor,  leaving  the  affluent,  even  in  poor  na- 
tions, largely  untouched. 

"The  modern  version  of  famine  does  not 
usually  confront  the  world  with  dramatic 
photographs  such  as  those  of  the  morning 
ritual  of  collecting  bodies  In  Calcutta  during 
the  Bengal  famine  of  1943,"  he  said,  "but  it 
is  no  less  real  In  the  htiman  toll  It   takes. 
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Reports  in  1974  of  rising 
related    deaths    in    several 
imd'Tscore  the  need  for  closer 
this  ominous  trend."  In  a 
tion.  Dr.  V/ray  of  the  Rockefeller 
also  underscored  the  omi 
today,   particularly   in    the  ■ 
major  Asian  cities. 
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Two  Forms  of  Malnuti  ition  Worry 

World  He.\lth  E  lterts 

W.^sH'SGTON. — Public  hea  th  experts  wor- 
ried about  the  consequences  of  food  short- 
ayes  in  several  regions  of  tl  e  world  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  over  t\fo  serious  forms 
o'  niRlnutrition. 

The.-e  are  kwashiorkor  land  marasmus. 
Bot'i  aie  serious  threats  t)  the  li\es  nnU 
fuiaie  Wfll-belag  of  yoiuig  children. 

Kwnsliinrkor.  marasmus  a*d  serious  short- 
ai:e  of  protein.  It  Is  most  likely  to  occur  after 
weai'int^    if    ;he    infant's 
eiiiiuirli   Rood   protein.   This 
dolicipr.ry  malnutrition  can 
child  .s  diet  gives  a  close  to  ^equat-e  total  of 
c.iUirics. 

The  other  tyne.  mara^muJ.  tends  to  come 
e^'.nier  in  inc.  It  stems  from  i 
of   !?i)ijd   food — protein   aiirl   t 
If   Is  really  partirt!  starvation 

Kwashiorkor,  Marasmus 
t!ie  two  all  .'ttem 
bodv's  bfisic  food  econom  ■. 
hcalili.  a  person  must  const  me  enough  pro- 
tein to  build  and  rebuild  t  ssues  and  other 
v*t.il  body  constituents.  The  lerson  must  also 
consujri?  ev.ough  f(X).'l — prote  n.  carbohydrate 
or  fat  -  to  provide  the 
•.ired   in  calorle.s.  which   are 


!f)lid  food  lacks 
severe  protein - 
>ccur  even  if  the 
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everything  ehe. 
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lioaf. 

l!i   snort,  the  living   bodr 
a  t)alaiife  in  energy,  proteii' 
tiients.  taking  in  as  much  o 
ill    the   proce -ses   of  life.   Wiien  outgo  per- 
sistently exceeds  intake,  the  body  must  scan 
clevouriuit  its  own  substanc '. 

•\  person  cai\noc  Indulge  1 1  defic!'.  flnanc- 
v.i;  or  his  bnd'  s  basic  nu  ritlonal  budget 
for  !f>iH    vvlthout  ha' 111.  Too  litt;Ie  food  bring'; 
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if   the   victim 
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iiiiiriiio!!.    if    the   shortage   |ontinues;    uUi- 
in-.it?;y.   there  is  starvation 

Maliii'trltioii     can     take 
forms  and   cUfTerent  degrees 
die   of   se^e^e    mRlnutrition 
sanlv   .■.tarviug.    Prolont^ed   lick   of   Just   the 
iititrient  vitamin  C.  for  exai  iple.  can  re.=iult 
in    death    from    scurvy   ever 
continues  to  get  a  reasouablj  1 
])!y  of  other  ni'tri«^nts  and  (  alorios. 

The  huinan  body  cannot  m  ,ke  its  own  vita- 
min C.  although  the  nutrien  is  widely  avail- 
able in  ciirttb  fruits,  potato*  >  and  tomatoes. 
Wiien  the  huuian's  supplies  dwindle  to  the 
cri  leal  po'nt.  the  deficit  al  eels  the  whole 
bodv  a';n.^s^  cell-by-cell.  '  he  vitamin  is 
ihouulit  ti  play  a  role  in  e 
wiihiii  ce'.ls.  It  facilitates 
01  lion  from  food. 
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la'-i  ti-,e  lu'egrity  of  connective  tissues,  bones 
fliid  teeth   When  the  vitamin  is  lacking,  cap- 
llhirlrs   are   weakened   aiid   ejtcessive   bleed 
:iu'  i'*  like'.y  to  result. 

Yet  ai!  of  these  ill  effects  cak\  be  prevented 
in  the  normal  person,  by  abovt  60  milligrams 
Vitamin  C  a  day — a  dose  Ulje  that  Is  only 
about  a  fifth  of  the  welghtj  of  n  commoii 
i'.spirin  tablet. 

The  vitamin  C  case  Is  only  ohe  among  many 
examples  in  tlie  huge  literatu-e  of  nutiittoii 
Comparable  lack  of  Vitamin  11-1  can  lead  to 
deatii  from  beriberi.  Shortage  of  iron  can 
cau.s©  anemia.  Lack  of  iodinejdiiring  a  wom- 
an's pregnancy  can  put  her  )aby  at  risk  of 
cretinism — dwarfed  in  physici!  siatiiie,  seri- 
ously retarded  mentally. 


C  heljis  n'.iiin- 


In  its  broadest  of  sense,  malnutrition  cov- 
ers the  whole  gamut  of  problems  from  too 
much  food — causing  obesity  and  many  con- 
comitant health  hazards — to  starvation,  the 
situation  in  which  the  food-deprived  body 
consumes  as  much  of  Its  own  substance  as 
it  can,  then  dies  when  it  can  do  no  more. 

Experience  of  the  Dutch  during  the  severe 
famine  they  suffered  in  the  final  year  o* 
World  War  II  sliowed  that  people  began  to 
die  of  starvation  when  they  lost  roughly  a 
third  of  normal  body  weight.  When  the  loss 
reached  40  per  cent,  death  uas  almost  in- 
eviiiible. 


CONGRESSMAN  MrFALL  URGES 
PRESIDENT  FORD  TO  PRESENT  A 
PAIR  AND  BALANCED  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY  PROGRAM 

Tfie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pievious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
President  Ford  will  appear  before  the 
Congress  to  present  Iiis  long-awaited 
economic  policy  recommendations. 

The  American  people  are  no  less  eager 
than  the  Congress  to  hear  the  President's 
proposi'.ls  for  economic  recovery  in  this 
Nation.  It  is  against  the  backdrop  of 
rising  unemployment,  deepening  rece.'^- 
sion,  rampant  inflation,  increasing  ap- 
prehension, and  economic  instability  that 
the  President's  recommendations  come. 

If  we  expect  much  from  these  recom- 
mendations, it  is  because  we  require  so 
much  to  alleviate  the  immediate  suflermg 
and  to  set  us  on  the  path  toward  lonp- 
ranye  economic  recovery. 

On  this,  thp  eve  of  the  Piesident's  ap- 
pearance, I  would  like  to  cxjiiess  my  hope 
tliat  whatcvrr  program  he  recomm'juds 
will  trejit  all  Americans  fL^irly  and  will 
recognize  recession  and  i(^  consequent 
uneziiployment  as  sn  economic  menace 
equal  to  inflation.  I  would  hope  that  the 
President  makes  an  immediate  and  sharp 
brcflk  with  tb.t:  triei-i  and  failed  economic 
policies  of  the  past— policies  thnt  have 
brought  us  nothing  but  mounting  un- 
employment and  runaway  inflation. 

I  take  a  particular  interest  in  the  Pres- 
ident's pie.sentation  tomorrow  because  I 
was  one  of  four  Members  of  Congress 
apiiointed  to  serve  on  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee for  President  Ford's  Conference 
on  Inflation.  I  participated  with  willing- 
ness and  high  hope  in  three  of  the  pre- 
liminary session.s — both  of  the  econo- 
mists' meetings  and  the  labor  nieeiing — 
and  I  took  part  in  the  full.  2-day  .se.s- 
.sion.s  of  liie  President's  Conference  on 
Inflation   itself. 

At  this  point.  I  might  register  mv  res- 
ervation about  the  naminp;  of  that  con- 
ference. I  still  feel  th.nt  it  should  have 
been  cuil'^d  a  Summit  Tonferenco  on  the 
Economy  to  reflect  the  i.iyriad  economic 
difficulties  that  we  face.  More  is  involved 
than  inflation  alone,  even  as  bad  as  in- 
flation is. 

Tlic  citizens  are  for  the  most  pait  not 
economic  experts,  but  they  do  have  a 
sense  of  fair  play — and  this  they  have 
not  been  gettinr;. 

I  ask  nothing  mote  than  simple  justice 
and  fair  play  for  all  segments  of  our  peo- 
ple. Americans  will  respond  wholeheart- 


edly to  any  economic  recovery  program 
that  marks  out  a  clear  path  toward  re- 
covei-y  and  incorporates  the  elements  of 
fairness  and  shared  burdens. 

Unemployment  for  the  past  month 
went  up  to  5.8  percent — the  highest  fig- 
ure in  2  years.  In  1  month  the  number 
of  unemployed  persons  Increased  by 
440.000,  bringing  the  number  of  jobless 
to  5.3  million. 

It  is  for  these  jobless  and  others  hit 
hardest  by  this  economic  crisis — pen- 
sioners, the  elderly,  the  poor,  everyone 
living  on  a  fixed  income,  the  middle-  and 
lower-income  persons — that  I  am  asking 
for  an  economic  recovery  program  that 
gives  these  groups  immediate  considera- 
tion and  assistance. 

I  was  most  encouraged  by  the  Presi- 
dent's willingness  to  take  this  new  ap- 
proach and  by  his  determination  to  unite 
the  best  thinking  of  business,  labor  and 
the  academic  worlds  against  our  com- 
mon economic  problems. 

The  conference  produced  remarkable 
agreement  on  several  points:  that  con- 
tinuing and  current  policies  of  high  in- 
terest rates,  cosmetic  reductions  in  the 
budget  and  liigher  unemployment  would 
be  disastrous,  and  areas  iii  need  of  imme- 
diate attention  include  public  service 
employment  and  more  unemployment 
benefits  for  those  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  balanced  tax  relief  for  the  lowcr- 
and  middle-income  groups. 

I  want  to  praise  the  dedication  of 
President  Ford  who  attended  most  of  the 
conference  sessions  and  served  person- 
ally a.s  conference  chairman. 

I  know  that  he  listened  well  to  all 
points  of  view,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  policies  he  will  recommend  to  the 
Congress  io;riorrow  will  be  those  he 
thinks  best  for  the  Nation  and  will  carry 
the  full  commitment  of  the  presidency. 
I  am  sine  that  Congress  and  the  people 
V.  il!  offer  prompt  support  and  assistance 
to  any  fair  and  equitable  policy  of  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

I  would  like  to  make  several  observa- 
tions about  the  economy: 

Simply  calling  for  more  of  the  old 
time  religion — high  interest  rates,  more 
unemployment,  and  a  cosmetic  reduc- 
tion in  the  budget  would  be  a  disaster. 
High  interest  rates  only  charmel  scarce 
funds  to  speculative  and  unnecessary 
ventures.  The  overwhelming  consensus  of 
30  participating  economists,  whose 
views  spanned  a  broad  range  of  eco- 
nomic philosophies,  was  that  budget  re- 
strictions of  S5  or  $10  or  even  $20  bil- 
lion could  not  ease  inflation  by  more  than 
a  fraction  of  a  percent,  but  would  have 
devastating   impact  on  unemployment. 

It  would  be  a  fraud  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude if  the  President  were  to  simply 
call  for  budget  reductions  as  the  solution 
to  our  problems.  The  Congre.ss  has  held 
spending  at  virtually  the  same  level  re- 
quested by  the  administration  these  past 
5  years,  but  we  have  still  suffered  the 
highest  interest  rates  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. The  problem  is  much  more  com- 
lilex  than  merely  cutting  the  budget. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  upon  the 
President  to  present  an  innovative  pro- 
gram including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
following: 
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1.   BALANCED  TAX  REFORM 


This  should  include  relief  for  low-  and 
middle-income  persons  and  a  closing  of 
loopholes  which  benefit  only  the  upper- 
bracket  taxpayer.  This  should  not  Include 
measures  proposed  by  administration 
spokesmen  for  such  things  as  a  heavy 
consumer  gasoline  tax  and  even  more  tax 
breaks  for  big  business  and  the  non- 
salaried  wealthy.  The  tax  package  could 
include  a  surcharge  on  upper  income 
levels  and  an  excess  profits  tax. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  in  the  final  stages  of  writing 
a  tax  package  and  that  a  serious  push 
by  the  President  could  produce  a  mean- 
ingful bill  tailored  toward  reform  and  low 
income  relief.  I  want  to  stress  that  only 
a  strong  effort  by  the  President  could 
result  in  a  tax  bill  this  year  since  only  a 
few  weeks  remain  in  the  session. 

2.      LOWER      INTEREST      RATES      AND      CHANNELED 
CREDIT 

This  could  be  accomplished  by  some 
easing  of  the  Federal  Reserve  policies  and 
by  the  allocating  of  credit  to  priority 
needs  such  as  food  production  and  fer- 
tilizer, housing,  utilities,  and  small  busi- 
ness. 

A  preponderant  theme  at  the  summit 
conference  was  for  a  loosening  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  straitjacket  on  money 
supply.  TTaere  was  less  of  a  consensus 
for  credit  allocation,  but  this  is  one  ac- 
tion that  could  squash  speculative  spend- 
ing both  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.    PUBLIC    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT 

The  Congress  would  respond  promptly 
and  favorably  to  a  Presidential  pro- 
gram that  would  provide  useful  work  for 
the  unemployed  and  improve  the  level 
of  local  public  services.  Pilot  programs 
already  enacted  upon  congressional  ini- 
tiative have  demonstrated  their  success 
and  immediate  impact.  Increased  tmem- 
ployment  benefits  in  areas  of  persistent 
high  imemployment  shoud  be  part  of 
this  package. 

This  was  the  only  proposal  that  seemed 
to  attract  support  from  all  sectors  of  the 
Inflation  Conference — labor  and  busi- 
ness, banking  and  the  consumer. 

4.    WAGE    AND    PRICE    STABILITT 

This  could  be  fostered  by  a  committed 
and  effective  use  of  the  authority  given 
the  President's  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
Council,  including  jawboning  and  efforts 
to  expose  exorbitant  wage  demands  and 
outrageous  increases  in  administered 
prices  by  concentrated  industries.  Fur- 
ther legislation  could  grant  the  Coun- 
cil subpena  power. 

A  Presidential  commitment  is  required. 
Although  the  Congress  enacted  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  8  days  after  the 
President  asked  for  it,  the  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  Council  after  2  months 
still  is  not  f  imctioning. 

5.    ANTITRUST    ENFORCEMENT 

Our  antitrust  laws  should  be  used  by 
the  administration  to  control  admin- 
istered increases  on  necessities  manufac- 
tured by  concentrated  industries.  If  nec- 
essary, the  Justice  Department  should 
act  to  break  up  the  economic  monsters. 

Congressman  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, told  the  Conference  on  Inflation 
about  the  effects  of  anticompetitive  mar- 


ket structure.  A  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion study  shows  that  lack  of  competition 
alone  costs  food  purchasers  $2.6  billion 
a  year.  In  food  and  other  areas  as  well, 
Rodino  said,  "the  equation  of  corporate 
interests  with  the  public  interest  should 
cease." 

Senator  Philip  Hart,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly,  has  spoken  eloquently  with 
evidence  about  the  structured  oil  and  gas 
industry  which  does  not  respond  to  com- 
petitive economic  forces  but  which  seeks 
to  hold  down  production  and  force  prices 
up. 

We  should  consider  Rodino's  recom- 
mendation that  the  price  monitoring  ac- 
tivity of  the  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
Council  be  placed  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  has  the  authority  to  act 
against  increases  which  result  from  anti- 
competitive activity. 

Presidential  leadership  is  needed  to 
promote  procompetitive  policies  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  level.  Above  all, 
the  Government  must  promote  the  pub- 
lic interest  over  corporate  interests. 

6.    INCREASED   FOOD    PRODUCTION    AND   FOOD 
RESERVES 

The  Soviet  attempt  last  week  to  buy 
half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  precious 
grain  underscores  our  own  need  for  food 
and  exposes  the  lax  administration  by 
the  Agriculture  Department.  The  Presi- 
dent should  be  commended  for  putting  a 
last  minute  stop  on  this  sale. 

Drought  has  exacerbated  the  con- 
sequences of  the  food  scarcity  program 
laimched  in  1972  by  Secretary  Butz.  The 
result  of  this  "administered  food  short- 
age" is  higher  prices  in  this  Nation,  less 
food  to  use  in  our  foreign  policy  negotia- 
tions and  outright  starvation  in  the 
poorest  nations  that  looked  to  the  United 
States  for  sustenance  in  the  last  resort. 

Congressman  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa  has 
said  that  the  Soviet  attempt  to  buy  more 
American  grain  "merely  proves  that 
world  demand  at  present  prices  is  even 
greater  than  has  been  revealed."  He 
blamed  the  Agriculture  Department  for 
keeping  secret  about  high  demand  and 
continuing  to  oppose  a  food  reserves 
policy. 

I  think  it  is  incredible  after  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Russian  grain  deal  of 
1972,  that  Secretary  Butz  should  con- 
tinue policies  that  almost  let  us  fall  into 
that  trap  again. 

It  would  be  so  good  today  to  have  some 
of  those  reserves  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment blithely  trade  away  in  1972.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  need 
the  wheat  they  are  now  seeking  to  pur- 
chase. We  have  no  information  about  the 
Russian  harvest  prospects.  If  we  had 
suflBcient  reserves  and  a  sensible  export 
policy,  our  food  prices  here  at  home 
would  be  lower  and  more  stable  and 
other  nations  would  not  be  iii  a  position 
to  sabotage  our  interests.  We  need  Presi- 
dential support  for  legislation  requiring 
advance  notice  and  immediate  reporting 
on  proposed  export  sales,  and  we  must 
have  a  meaningful  grain  reserve  policy. 

7.  ENERGY 

The  President  should  propose  a  co- 
herent and  comprehensive  energy  policy 
aimed  at  assuring  a  sufficient  supply  of 


energy  for  vital  services,  reasonable 
prices  for  the  consumer,  consideration 
for  the  environment,  and  a  realistic 
policy  toward  oil  exporting  nations. 

Instead  of  taxes  on  gasoline,  there 
should  be  a  program  for  voluntary  con- 
servation. The  people  are  eager  and  will- 
ing to  cooperate,  given  strong  leadership 
and  assurances  that  any  sacrifices  are 
equally  shared. 

Items  in  the  President's  energy  pack- 
age should  include  conservation  and  vol- 
untary limits  on  energy  use  by  all  con- 
sumers; special  attention  to  the  needs  of 
public  utilities;  assurances  that  consum- 
ers will  not  be  required  to  pay  higher 
rates  in  compensation  for  decreased 
usage  of  electricity ;  increased  production 
from  known  energy  deposits  in  our  own 
Nation  and  increased  exploration  for  new- 
domestic  sources,  both  without  unduly 
sacrificing  environmental  considera- 
tions; a  massive  commitment  to  energy 
research  aimed  at  improving  secondary 
recovery  techniques  and  harnessing  so- 
lar, geothermal,  and  nuclear  energy- 
sources. 

We  must  do  a  better  job  of  using  the 
energy  available  in  this  country.  Perhaps 
the  tax  bill  now  pending  in  Congress 
could  become  the  key  to  a  constructive 
compromise  which  would  provide  for  in- 
creased production  of  energy  supplies 
and  for  greater — ^but  not  exorbitant — re- 
turn to  producers  for  their  exploration 
and  production  efforts. 

a.    HOUSING 

The  President  should  give  major  at- 
tention to  the  housing  industry  vvhich  is 
already  mired  in  the  depths  of  a  full- 
fledged  depression.  Housing  starts  have 
dropped  by  more  than  a  million  in  the 
past  2  years,  and  unemployment  in  the 
housing  construction  trades  exceeds  10 
percent.  Housing  should  be  made  a  pri- 
mary beneficiary  of  channeled  credit  and 
preferred  treatment,  so  that  this  key  in- 
dustry can  be  assured  of  the  funding  it 
needs  for  recovery.  Until  it  is  resolved, 
the  recession  in  the  housing  industry  wiU 
present  an  additional  and  increasingl.. 
ominous  threat  to  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

Congressman  Wright  Patman.  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  the  dean  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, has  proposed  bold  new  ac- 
tion to  relieve  the  housing  crisis.  When 
he  spoke  to  the  Inflation  Conference,  he 
recommended  legislation  to  inject  $5  bil- 
lion into  the  Government  mortgage  pro- 
gram in  a  manner  that  will  provide  for 
150.000  to  200,000  new  units  of  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
In  addition,  he  asked  President  Ford  to 
direct  the  Federal  Reserve  to  purchase 
significant  amoimts  of  private  housing 
securities. 

9.    A   CLEAH    CALL   TO   THE    AMERICAN    FEOPLE 

President  Ford  should  use  the  full 
prestige  of  his  oflBce  to  make  a  clear  call 
to  the  American  people  for  universal  but 
equitable  sacrifice  as  part  of  a  coordi- 
nated national  recovery  program.  Only 
the  President  can  make  an  effective  re- 
quest to  the  Nation  to  save  on  energy,  to 
cut  back  on  the  purchase  of  luxury  items. 
to  increase  productivity,  and  to  create  a 
spirit  of  self-help  and  cooperation  in  the 
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name  of  the  public  £:ood  apid  tlie  national 
well-being. 

Polls  not  yet  published  have  estab- 
lislied  the  willingness  of  the  people  to 
help — if  they  can  be  assured  that  every- 
one will  be  treated  equitibly. 

10.    END    or    OLDTIME    RELIGION 

All  of  the  above  recognizes  that  our 
present  difficulties  have  l|een  long  in  de- 
veloping and  will  not  be  solved  quicklj'. 
Neitiier  will  they  be  sohdd  by  maintain- 
ing the  same  course. 

Our  economic  deliberations  today  must 
consider  such  varied  forces  as  the  oil  em- 
bargo by  the  Middle  Eaii,  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  food  scarcity  followed 
by  the  drought  which  reduced  food  pro- 
duction, the  Russian  vfieat  deal,  tax 
loopholes  that  have  drained  funds  from 
the  public  treasury,  administered  prices 
by  monopolistic  industries,  tight  money 
policies,  a  determination  lay  all  segments 
of  the  population  to  aqhieve  a  fairer 
share  of  the  abimdance  i>f  America,  es- 
sential expenditures  for  Health  and  edu- 
cation and  welfare,  the  lingering  cost  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  aijd  our  mihtary 
outlays  around  the  world,  and  the  ac- 
cumulated effects  of  the ! indifference  of 
an  administration  that  rejfused  to  recog- 
nize the  mounting  problerjis. 

It  is  disheartening  to  liear  ringing  yet 
today  the  familiar  refrain  of  oldtlme 
religion,  as  it  has  been  prescribed  by  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  jthese  past  5'_> 
years:  simply  push  up  linterest  rate:-i, 
increase  unemployment,  ^ut  the  budget, 
and  all  of  our  problems  ai-e  solved. 

This  is  not  good  enougii  for  America. 
President  Ford  heard  the  jevidence  at  the 
siunmit.  He  deserves  g^eat  credit  for 
embarking  on  this  unptecedented  en- 
deavor and  for  listeningjso  attentively. 
We  hope  the  lesson  was! learned,  i,  for 
one.  am  confident  that  tht  President  will 
come  forth  with  a  fairl  and  balanced 
economic  program.  If  life  does  so,  the 
Congre.ss  and  all  Amcricpns  v.ill  gladly 
help. 
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Mr.   BINGHAM.   Mr. 
appropriate   time   I  inte 
amendment   to  tlie  pending 
reform  proposals  that  w 
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ness  of  the  House  at  a  time  when  a  call 
of  the  roll  lasted  20  minutes.  Expedition 
was  also  a  principal  reason  for  adopting 
the  electronic  voting  system,  and  my 
amendment  would  further  that  practice. 
As  the  Members  know,  most  pairs  are  no 
longer  formally  announced  by  the  pair 
clerk;  they  are  arranged  by  majority 
and  minority  clerks  and  Inserted  in  the 
appropriate  place  In  the  Congressionai. 
Record.  Under  my  amendment,  no  time 
would  be  lost;  the  pair  clerks  wotild 
simply  repeat  the  process  now  used  In 
the  House  for  votes  taken  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

For  proper  reference,  I  include  here- 
v.ith  the  text  of  my  amendment  as  it 
would  pertain  to  House  Resolution  988, 
the  Hansen  .^^ubstitute,  and  the  Martin 
.substitute: 

(1)  An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Btnc- 
HAM  to  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  to  Hou.=e 
Resolution  988:  On  page  53,  after  line  2 
insert  the  foUowiug: 

"J'AIBS   IN  COMMnXEE   OF  THE   WHOLE 

"Sec.  209.  The  first  sentence  of  clause  2  of 
RiUe  VIII  or  the  Rules  of  the  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives l3  amended  by  Inserting  "by  the 
House  or  Committee  of  the  Whole"  immedi- 
ately before  the  first  comnaa." 

(2»  An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Binc- 
TiAM  to  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Mabtin  to  House 
Resolution  988:  On  page  91,  after  line  20,  in- 
sert the  following: 

"pairs   in   COMMITTKL    OF  THE    WHOLE 

"3ec.  409.  The  first  sentence  of  clause  2 
of  rule  VIU  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  amended  by  Inserting  "by 
the  House  or  Committee  of  the  Whole"  ln\- 
mediately  before  the  first  comma." 

(3)  An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bino- 
iTAM  to  H.  Res.  fi88:  On  page  PO.  after  line  14. 
iuMert  the  following: 

"r'.iRS  in  coMTMrrrrr  of  the  whole 

"Sfc.  40f).  Tlie  first  sentence  of  clause  2  of 
Rule  VIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  amended  by  Inserting  "by  the 
House  or  Committee  of  tlie  Whole"  hninedl- 
ately  before  the  first  comma." 


TRIBUTE  TO  FIREMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley)  i-^ 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  firemen  of  tliis  great 
land.  One  public  attitude  toward  these 
pubUc  servants  might  be  that  of  toler- 
ation during  the  good  days  free  of 
trouble,  but  when  fire  strikes  and  loved 
ones  are  saved,  when  the  cost  to  fire- 
men is  injuiy  or  death,  their  importance 
is  dramatically  empha.sized.  They  are 
good  soldiers  and  I  compare  tlieu*  lot 
through  a  paraphrase  of  a  famous  poem : 
O  it  .s  fireman  ihis,  aiid  tireman  that, 

.And  tiieman.  go  awaj : 
Bill  it's  "Tl^aiik  you.  Jtister  fireman." 

Wlieii   rheic--.  ■•oiible  in  the  v.lnd. 

It  h9s  been  well  .said  that  di.ssent  is 
loud  and  gets  attention,  but  gratitude  is 
quiet  and  does  not  make  tlie  headUnes. 
May  we  today  p:<pre.s.s  our  ongoing  ap- 
preciaiion  to  Uiese  vvatciimen  upon  the 
walls  "  who  contribute  .so  much  to  our 
security  and  peace  of  inind  not  only  in 
flghling  even  tlie  wor.-'  holocaust  but  in 
/endevii;",  mouth  lo  moutii  resuscitation. 


or  other  forms  of  first  aid  and  emer- 
gency assistance. 

Dm-ing  my  service  as  an  Air  Force 
pilot,  I  spent  many,  many  horns  on  alert. 
That  service  was  a  heavy  add-on  burden 
that  might  be  compared  to  the  long  hours 
of  ti-auiing  and  waiting  which  firemen 
undergo,  only  to  be  jolted  awake  in  the 
small  hours  of  morning  to  rush  to  the 
rescue,  to  throw  out  the  life  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  tax  reform  bill 
comes  later  this  year  we  should  trans- 
late this  appreciation  mto  tangible  ex- 
pressions. For  example,  should  not  meals 
consumed  by  firemen  away  from  home 
and  on  duty  be  accorded  the  same  tax 
treatment  as  those  of  salesmen  away 
from  home  which  are  deductible? 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  modest  measure  which 
I  introduced  a  long  time  ago  and  which 
certainly  should  be  passed  this  year: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Corte 
of  1954  to  provide  a  trade  or  business  de- 
duction to  firemen  for  meals  which  they 
eat  while  at  their  post  of  duty  overnight 
Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  Howt» 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1G2  of  liie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  deductions  for  trade  or  busine.ss 
expenses)  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (II  06  subsection  (g)  and  by  insert- 
ing after  subsection   (e)    ilie  following  new 
subsection: 
"(f)  Meal  Expenses  of  Firemen. — 
"  ( 1 1  Gener.al  rule. — Under  regulations  of 
tlie  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  deduction 
allowed  by  sisbseotlon  (a)  shall  include  all 
the   ordinary    and   necessary  expenses   paid 
or  iijcurt^d  during   the  taxable   year   by   a 
fireman  for  meals  which  he  eats  at  his  post 
of  duty  during  any  period  of  overnight  duty. 
••i2t  Minimum  deouction. — The  deduction 
riUo-Anble    by   reason   of   paragraph    (1)    fc 
the  ta.\able  year  shall  not  be  less  than  $.t 
multiplied  l)y  the  number  of  the  taxpayers 
periotls  oi  overnight  duty  in  such  taxable 
year. 

"(31  DErmiTioNs. — For  purposes  of  this 
.subjection: 

••(.\(  The  term  'fireman'  means  a  person 
employed  as  a  fireman  by  (or  a  member  of 
volunteer  fire  company  organized  under  the 
authority  of)  a  State,  territory,  or  pos-ses- 
sion  of  the  United  States,  by  a  poUtlc4>l  sub- 
divi  ion  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  by  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(B)  The  term  'period  of  overnight  duty' 
means  any  period  (I)  during  which  a  fire- 
man is  continuously  on  duty,  and  (11;  dui - 
ins;  wl-.irh  he  Is  on  duty  overnight." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  A<'. 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxnV-:? 
year:;  beginning  a:ier  the  date  of  the  enac- 
ment  (-f  this  Act. 


CHILD  HEALTH  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas>  is 
recof^nizcd  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  n-e 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  today, 
Monday.  October  7.  is  Child  Health  Da> . 
Initiated  by  Congress  in  1928.  the  fir.^t 
Monday  in  October  has  been  set  aside  as 
a  reminder  of  the  enormity  of  our  na- 
tional resix)nsibility  to  the  health  needs 
ot  one  of  our  most  vital  resources — our 
children. 

Unlortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
only  begun  to  awaken  public  and  con- 
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gressional  interest  to  the  desperate  need 
to  expand  health  services  for  our  Na- 
tion's children.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  take  this  occasion  to  briefly  de- 
scribe why  we  need  a  Child  Health  Day 
in  order  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
the  health  needs  of  yoimger  Americans. 
First,  children  represent  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  America's  popula- 
tion, and  even  a  nominal  investment  in 
the  early  years  of  a  child's  life  will  se- 
cure enormous  returns  in  terms  of  na- 
tional productivity  as  these  children  ma- 
ture and  join  the  labor  force. 

Second,  by  providing  preventive  health 
services  and  early  intervention,  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  avoiding  some  of  the  tremen- 
dous costs  of  adult  health  care  will  be 
significantly  increased.  Even  a  conserv- 
ative estimate  of  the  savings  made  possi- 
ble through  better  preventive  health  care 
services  for  children  would  amount  to 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  simply  to  de- 
scribe the  cold  economic  benefits  de- 
rived from  a  greater  commitment  to  the 
health  of  our  children  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  There  is  also  a  much  more 
human  side.  As  Judith  S.  Helms,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  Council  of 
Organizations  for  Children  and  Youth, 
recently  outlined  before  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Inflation : 

America  lags  behind  14  other  countries 
In  the  rate  of  infant  mortality. 

250,000  children  each  year  are  born  with 
birth  defects — a  staggering  7'c  of  all  births. 

Birth  defects  have  left  3  million  retarded, 
750,000  wltii  hearing  Impairments,  and  500,- 
000  totally  or  partially  blind.  In  total,  there 
are  15  million  Americans  who  have  birth  de- 
fects serious  enough  to  drastically  affect 
their  daily  lives. 

Five  million  American  children  go  to  bed 
hungry  every  night. 

29 'c  of  children  hi  the  inner  cities  do  not 
see  a  doctor  during  a  given  year  and  43';c 
aren't  even  immunized  against  polio. 

30'c  of  all  low  Income  children  are  pres- 
ently suffering  from  some  chronic  condition 
and  yet  only  12';;  of  these  are  under  treat- 
ment. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go. 

Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  close  by  say- 
ing that  if  we  are  truly  dedicated  to  the 
health  of  our  children,  we  must  reaflSrm 
our  commitment  more  often  than  once  a 
year,  and  replace  declarations  with  ac- 
tion. 


QUICK  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
VA  BILL  URGED 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
creased educational  benefits  contained  in 
the  VA  bill  which  has  been  agreed  upon 
in  conference  are  sorely  needed.  I  have 
directed  a  letter  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  urging  him  to  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  implement  the  bill  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  ask  permission  to  insert  a  copy  of 
that  letter  into  the  Record  at  this  point. 


October  7,   1974. 
Richard  L.   Roudebush, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans' 
Administration    Building,    Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Dick:  Congratulations  on  your  con- 
firmation ! 

I  am  confident  you  will  exert  every  effort 
to  make  the  VA  the  effective  organization  it 
should  be.  I  would  like  to  offer  one  sugges- 
tion. 

As  I  &m  sure  you  are  av.'are,  Hovise  and 
.Senate  conferees  have  reached  agreement  on 
a  0:11  increasing  veterans  educational  bene- 
fits and  creating  a  loan  program  to  supple- 
ment those  benefits.  I  would  like  to  urge  you 
to  immediately  start  taking  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  bill,  so  there  will  be 
as  little  delay  as  possible  in  putting  it  into 
e.lect. 

There  have  been  times  during  the  past  few- 
years  when  the  Administrative  agencies 
seemed  to  have  required  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  time  to  put  programs  Into  opera- 
tion. I'm  referring  to  things  such  as  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  which  caused  so  much 
confusion  because  the  Department  of  Labor 
coi-.idn't  ."^eem  to  get  the  necessary  informa- 
tion cut  when  it  was  needed. 

The  men  and  women  trying  to  get  an  edu- 
cation through  the  GI  bill  programs  are  find- 
ing it  more  and  more  difficult  to  make  ends 
meet,  and  their  situation  becomes  increas- 
ingly worse  as  educational  costs  soar.  Tiie 
sooner  wo  can  get  the  higher  benefit  pay- 
ments str.rted.  and  make  the  loans  available, 
the  better  off  they  will  be. 

Again,  best  wishes  in  your  new  position. 
Sincereiy, 

J.  Edward  Roush, 
Member  of  Congress. 


SOCIAL  V/ORKERS  IN  WYOMI.N'G 

I  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Casper-Star  Tribune  re- 
cently pubhshed  an  article  on  the  fifth 
annual  conference  of  the  Wyoming  Hu- 
man Resources  Confederation,  held  at 
Evanston,   Wyo.,   September   18-20. 

The  membership  of  this  confedera- 
tion— a  broad  range  of  professionals  in- 
cluding social  workers,  psychologists,  and 
medical  practitioners — are  all  working 
for  a  more  effective  delivery  of  human 
semces  throughout  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  keynote  speaker  for  the  confer- 
ence was  Dr.  James  Bax,  administrator 
of  the  Idaho  Department  of  Environ- 
mental and  Community  Services.  Dr.  Bax 
stressed  the  importance  of  regional  co- 
operation, especially  through  the  North- 
west interstate  compact  of  human  re- 
sources. Bax  said : 

Through  this  compact,  we  can  share  our 
respective  talent  to  make  social  services 
better. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  idea  of  regional 
cooperation.  It  is  only  by  working  to- 
gether that  we  can  bring  about  a  better 
quality  of  service  for  the  people  of  oiu: 
area.  I  salute  the  Wyoming  Htiman  Re- 
sources Confederation  and  their  new 
president,  Jerry  lekel,  a  psychiatric  so- 
cial worker  from  Newcastle,  Wyo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 


JProm   the   Casper-Star   Tribune,   Sept.   20, 

1974] 

Social  Workers  Oet  Ideas 

(By  Bin  Alexander) 

Evanston. — Idaho's  director  of  health  and 
welfare  explained  some  problems  concern- 
ing social  service  agency  consolidation  here 
Wednesday. 

Dr.  James  A.  Bax,  keynote  speaker  for  the 
Wyoming  Human  Resources  Confederation 
fifth  annual  conference,  said,  "I  am  not 
here  to  tell  you  how  to  rxin  your  govern- 
ment." 

"I  would  like  to  give  you  some  ideas  to 
thir.k  abovit  concerning  your  social  services 
program,  however,"  he  added. 

As  background  information  Bax  said  six 
different  people,  all  looking  at  social  services, 
have  six  different  Ideas  how  to  run  the  de- 
partment. 

The  six  ideas  that  Bax  expressed  were  i ) 
strong  federal  funding,  2)  planning,  3*  ac- 
cessibility. 4)  consolidation  of  agencies.  5) 
strong  state  control,  and  6)  getting  the  po^r 
people  closer  to  the  available  money. 

"One  thing  which  needs  to  be  more  strongly 
stressed.  Bax  said,  is  the  training  we  give 
oiir  workers, "  Bax  said. 

Another  thing,  he  said.  "In  no  case  where 
stale  social  service  agencies  have  been  con- 
solidated has  the  state  given  adequate  move- 
up  time  to  consolidation  that  I  know  of." 

Bax  told  his  audience  of  about  400  that 
consolidation  of  agencies  theoretically  meant 
millions  of  federal  dollars  to  spend. 

"Nowhere  near  the  number  of  federal  dc>l- 
lars  that  were  expected  have  come  through." 
he  stated. 

"There  p.re  other  ways  to  obtain  funding, 
however,"  Bax  said,  "like  the  money  that  is 
available  from  the  HEW  waivers." 

"The  main  idea  for  consolidating  state 
agencies  Is  to  have  an  adequate  community- 
based  organization,"  he  said. 

"Citizen  input  Is  more  convenient  this 
way,  and  a  person  in  need  of  any  social  serv- 
ice help  goes  only  to  one  place,"  Bax  said. 

However.  Bax  cautioned,  organization  of 
the  department  belongs  to  the  department 
executive,  not  to  the  governor  or  someone 
else. 

"A  consolidated  department  should  elimi- 
nate all  divisions,"  he  explained,  "for  example 
there  should  be  no  division  of  mental  health 
or  retardation  and  so  on." 

"There  should  be  regional  directors  of  a 
rural  geographic  area,  so  that  the  human  re- 
sources confederation  meets  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  that  area,"  he  said. 

He  ended  his  speech  by  stressing  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Northwest  Interstate  Com- 
pact of  Human  Resources. 

"The  12  northwest  states  have  similar 
problems,  Bax  said.  "We  have  42  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  land  mass,  but  only  six  per  cent 
of  the  population  and  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

Through  the  compact,  we  can  share  our  re- 
spective talent  to  make  social  services  better. 
Bax  said. 

"You  in  Wyoming  are  doing  good  things 
with  the  hospital,"  he  said,  "and  you  can 
share  these  Ideas  with  the  rest  of  us." 

"You  can  also  learn  from  other  states  like 
Utah  and  Washington  concerning  the  de- 
velopment work  they've  done  in  human  re- 
sources," he  said. 

The  three-day  meeting  ends  Friday. 


INTERNATIONAL  DAY  OF  BREAD 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr,  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, October  8,  is  the  International  Day 
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of  Bread.  To  lielp  cele»rat«  this  special 
tlay  as  part  of  Harvest iFestival  Week.  I 
again  plan  to  distribuie  a  complimen- 
tary loaf  of  bread  to  feach  of  my  col- 
leagues. This  complirtentary  loaf  of 
bread  is  in  behalf  of  tli^  wheat  growers. 
niiHers.  and  bakers.       j 

I  would  like  to  ask  tlMt  ni.\  colleagues 
.join  with  us  In  breakingjbread  in  thanks- 
giving and  in  committaig  our  resources 
to  world  peace,  undei^tanding,  and  a 
fieHer  tomorrow  for  all)  of  mankind. 

Harvest  Festival  Wefk  has  become  a 
traditional  time  for  tie  people  of  the 
world  to  come  together  in  spirit  and  ex- 
press tiianksgiving  for  the  annual  har- 
vest in  their  native  laqds.  To  fully  un- 
derstand the  signifitanre  of  ttiis  event. 
I  am  submiiling  the  iollowin,?  article 
•The  World  Has  a  Da:  To  Remember' 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeaerues : 

iHt  World  H.v,  a  Dm    1\>  Remi.mbiir 

Before  recorcied  time,  ;  lie  family  of  iniui 
naii-ed  e.ich  aiitun-.u  foi  rUes  of  Joy  mid 
gratitude  for  tlie  bounty  of  Nature.  Spt>!i- 
taneous  ceremonies  mark  >d  the  completion 
of  his  harvest  from  field  iiiiin,  lore.sL  .  .  . 
from  Iake.<:,  streams  and  se  is. 

Tills  compelling  Impul  e  becnnie  part  of 
tribnl  or  religions  ciustoni  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  memory.  You  still  find  Harve^l 
Festivals — whether  for  {rapes  tliat  make 
wine,  grains  for  bread,  o  fii^li  or  meat  for 
the  '.ardei-^-celebrated  b;  most  people  of 
the  world. 

Following  the  Ef;ypli;u\i  and  ihdse  Ijefore 
them,  the  Greeics  inrarnni  ed  the  concept  in 
a  goddess,  Demeter,  and  paid  I'.er  homape. 
n\e  RoniaiiS  called  her  Ceres,  for  whom 
cereHKs  were  named  Bread  came  to  symbolize 
all  food  and  the  dependence  of  man  upon 
tlie  soil,  the  rain,  the  sui;.  tlie  sea-sons  and 
the  labor  of  agriculture. 

Bread  thus  signifies  tUc  reaping  of  nil 
crops,  of  meat  milK  and  lood  itself,  a  mean- 
ing expressed  in  prayer  "Give  Us  Tliis 
Day  .  .  ."  Tlie  thought  ga  ns  greater  import 
every  day  as  governments  around  the  world 
become  increasingly  cone  frned  with  prob- 
lems of  feeding  the  huni;ry  and  nialuoiir- 
ished.  nt  home  and  abror.d. 

In  token  of  such  values  the  tradition  wns 
revived  in  West  Germany  In  the  early  1950'3 
as  a  "I>ay  of  Bread."  The  observance  spread 
to  other  countries  of  the  Continent,  to  the 
Americas  and  the  Far  Eas  .  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  oivernors  of  the  60 
.States,  and  tlie  Mayors  ff  scores  of  cities 
annually  proclaim  a  "Daj*  of  Bread"  on  the 
0rst  Tuesday  of  "Harvest  Festival'"  Week, 
usually  the  first  full  weekpf  October.  Deeply 
rooted  In  the  legacy  of  alii  mankind,  the  oc- 
casioi^  has  won  acceptanca  as  a  contribution 
to  human  understanding,;  persou-to-person, 
around  the  world,  a  mean4  of  national  com- 
munication transcending  boundaries  of 
country,   creed,   or   poUticl. 


CONFERENCE  REPOHT  ON  S.  3044 

Mr.  HAYS  submitted!  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  3044)  to  ameiid  tHe  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  19ll  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  primiry  and  general 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective 
office,  and  to  amend  certain  otlier  provi- 
aions  of  law  relating  t()  the  financing 
and  conduct  of  such  campaigns: 


CoNiERENcr  Report   (H. 

The  committee  of  confetence 
agreeing   votes  of   the   two 
amendments   of   the   Hous< ' 


Rept.  93-1438) 
on  the  di!<- 
Houses  on  the 
to  the  bin   (8. 


3044)  to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  primary  and  general  election 
campaigiks  for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to 
amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  Mie  Senate  recede  from  its  disaKrce- 
nient  to  the  amendmetit  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
Alih  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matier  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Ilnuse 
niiiendnifiif  insert   the  follov.ing: 

That  t-i;s  Ad  niay  be  cttcd  an  the  'Fcd<rul 
Elivliun  Ca'Ufiuign  Act  ATiendtncnts  oj 
1974-. 

riTI  F    I     C  RIMIMAL   CODE  AMENDMENTS 

T  IMIT-.TiONS    ON    CONTRIBrtlONS    AND 

rxPFNDrrt'RFS 

titi  .  !01.  (ai  Section  608  of  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code,  relating  to  limitations  on  con- 
tribution.! and  expenditures  is  amended  b> 
sinking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  ni.d 
inserllng  m  lievi  thereof  the  following: 

■•(bMl'  E\cept  as  otherwise  provided  by 
Iiar:';^rap;'.3  (2)  nnd  (3),  no  person  shall 
make  contributioi^s  to  any  candidate  with 
respprt  to  any  election  for  Federal  ciffice 
which,  in  the  aggrej^ate,  exceed  $1,000. 

"(2)  No  political  committee  (other  than 
a  prnu'ipal  campaign  committee)  shall  nriake 
contributions  to  any  (.andidHte  with  respect 
to  any  election  for  Federal  office  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  exceed  $5,000.  Contributions 
bv  the  national  committee  of  a  political  party 
serving  as  the  principal  campaign  commit - 
toe  01  a  candidate  for  tlie  office  of  President 
of  the  U;.ited  States  shall  not  exceed  tlie 
hniitaiion  imposed  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tience \Mth  respecl  to  any  other  candidate 
:'or  i-'ederal  oifice.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
t;rnph,  tlio  term  "political  committee'  means 
an  orgiMiizntion  registered  as  a  political  com- 
mittee under  sei-i;on  30a  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Cu:iipaign  Act  of  1971  for  a  period  of 
not  le>s  than  6  months  which  bus  received 
coiitiibntior..^  from  more  than  50  persons 
and,  except  for  any  State  political  party  or- 
ganization, has  made  contributions  toS  or 
more  candidates  for  Federal  office. 

"(3)  No  individual  shall  make  contribu- 
tions aggregatUig  more  than  $25,000  lu  any 
calendar  year.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
any  contribution  made  in  a  year  other  than 
the  calendar  ye.\r  In  which  the  election  l-i 
held  with  respect  to  which  such  contribu- 
tion was  made.  Is  considered  to  be  made  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  In  which  such  election 
Is  held. 

"(4)   Fcr  purposes  of  this  subsection  - 

"(At  contributions  to  a  named  candidate 
made  to  any  political  committee  authori?e:l 
by  such  candidate.  In  writing,  to  accept  con- 
tributions on  his  behalf  shall  be  considered 
to  be  contributions  made  to  such  candidate: 
and 

"(D)  contributions  made  to  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  any  candidate  nominated  by  a  politi- 
cal party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  contributions  made  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  the  candidate  of  such  party  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  Slates. 

"(5)  The  limitations  Imposed  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  separately  with  respect  to  each  elec- 
tion, except  that  all  elections  held  lu  any 
c.ilsndar  year  for  the  oflfice  of  President  of 
the  United  States  (except  a  general  election 
far  .'luch  office)  shall  be  considered  to  be  tme 
elect  ioii. 

•'(6)  For  p'.irposes  of  the  limitations  Im- 
posed by  this  section,  all  contributions  made 
by  a  person,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  candidate,  incliiciing 


coutribiitious  which  are  in  any  way  ear- 
marked or  otherwise  directed  through  an  in- 
termediary or  conduit  to  such  candidate 
shall  be  treated  as  contributions  from  such 
person  to  such  candidate.  The  Intermediary 
or  conduit  shall  report  the  orighial  soiu-ce 
and  the  intended  recipient  of  such  contribu- 
tion to  the  Ccinmisi.ion  ;iud  to  the  intei;ded 
reclpleut. 

•  (.c)(l>  No  candidate  shall  make  expendi- 
ture; In  excess  of — 

"(A)  810.000.000.  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  to  the  office  01 
President  of  tlie  United  States,  except  that 
the  aggregate  of  expenditures  under  thii  s.ib- 
paragraph  in  any  one  State  shall  not  ex- 
ceed twice  tlie  expenditure  limitation  appli- 
cable to  su'-h  State  to  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation for  election  to  the  office  of  Senator 
Delegate,  or  Resident.  Commissioner,  as  the 
ca.'-e  may  be: 

"(B)  »20.000.000,  In  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  oi^ice  oX  President  of  tin- 
United  States: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  any  campaign  for  nom- 
ination for  election  by  s  candidate  for  the 
otfice  ol  Senator  or  by  a  candidate  for  the 
oflTice  of  Representative  from  a  State  which  is 
entitled  to  only  one  Representative,  the 
ureatoi'  of — 

"ill  8  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
pupuiation  of  the  State  (as  certified  under 
aiiijsection  (g)  ) :  or 

"(lii   $100,000: 

"(Di  in  the  case  of  any  campaign  for  elec- 
tion by  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator 
or  by  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Represent- 
ative from  a  State  which  Is  entitled  to  only 
one  Representative,  the  greater  of — 

•  li!  12  teiits  multiplied  by  the  VO'.;;'.;;  .ii,e 
populiuion  of  the  State  (as  certified  under 
.'^u  Usee  Lion  (g)  ) ;  or 

•■(III    *l.')0.000: 

"^E(  $70,000.  in  fiie  case  of  any  cnmpaigii 
for  nomination  101  election,  or  for  election,  by 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Representative 
in  any  other  Siaie.  Delegate  fiom  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  Resident  Coinmli- 
sioiier:  or 

"iFi  ♦l.T.OOO.  in  the  case  of  any  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election. 
by  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Delegate  from 
Ciuam  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

•■(2 1   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"i.\i  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  candidate  nominated  by  a  political 
party  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  shall  l)e  considered 
to  be  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  candidate  of  such  party  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States: 
and 

"(B)  an  evpenditure  Is  made  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate,  including  a  Vice  Presidential 
candidate.  If  It  Is  made  by — 

"(I)  an  authorized  committee  or  any  otliei 
agent  of  the  candidate  for  the  ptirposes  of 
making  any  e.xpendllure;  or 

■•(ii»  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  I  lie  candidate,  an  authorized  committee 
of  the  CKiididate.  or  an  agent  of  the  candi- 
date, to  make  the  expenditure. 

"(3)  The  limitations  imposed  by  subpara- 
i;rapb3  (Ci.  (D),  (E),  and  (F)  of  paragraph 
(1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  separately 
with  respect  to  each  election. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  niles 
under  v.liich  nny  expenditure  by  a  candidate 
for  Presidential  nomination  for  use  lu  2  or 
more  States  shall  be  attributed  to  such  can- 
didate's expenditure  limitation  In  each  such 
Stat?,  based  on  the  voting  age  population  in 
stich  State  which  c&n  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  influenced  by  such  expenditure. 

"(d;  (1)  At  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  (commencing  in  1976),  as  there  become 
available  necessary  data  from  the  Btireatt  of 
La'oor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  to  the 
Commission  and  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister lite  per  centum  difference  between  the 
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price  index  for  the  12  months  preceding  the 
beginning  of  such  calendar  year  and  the  price 
index  lor  the  base  period.  Each  limitation 
established  by  subsection  (c)  amd  subsec- 
tion (f  I  shall  be  increased  by  such  per  cen- 
tum difference.  Each  amount  so  Increased 
:<hn)l  be  the  amount  in  effect  for  stich  cal- 
cndi'r  year. 

■•(2i  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (I)  — 

■  1  .A  I  the  term  "price  index'  means  the 
average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (all  items — United  States 
ci'y  average  I  published  monthly  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

••(Bi  the  term  'base  period'  means  the  cal- 
enrlar  year  1974. 

"(e)  (1)  No  person  may  make  any  expendi- 
ture (other  than  an  expenditure  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  within  the  mean- 
ing of  subsection  (c)(2)(B))  relative  to  a 
clearly  Identified  candidate  during  a  calen- 
der year  which,  when  added  to  all  other 
expenditures  made  by  such  person  durinp 
the  year  advocating  the  election  or  defeat 
of  such  candidate,  exceeds  $1,000. 

'•  ( 2  i    For  purposes  of  paragraph   ( 1 1  — 

'•(Ai   'clearly  Identified'  means — 

"  ( i  I  the  candidate's  name  appears: 

"(ii)  a  photograph  or  drawing  of  the  can- 
didate appears;  or 

"(lu»  the  identity  of  tiie  candidate  is  ap- 
parent by  unamblgtious  reference;  and 

"(B)  'expenditure'  does  not  include  any 
payment  made  or  Incurred  by  a  corporation 
or  a  labor  organization  which,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  last  paragraph  of  section 
610,  would  not  constitute  an  expenditure  by 
such  corporation  or  labor  organization. 

•'tf)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  with  respect  to  limitations  on 
expenditttres  or  limitations  on  contributions, 
the  national  committee  of  a  political  party 
and  a  State  committee  of  a  political  party, 
including  any  subordinate  committee  of  a 
State  committee,  may  make  expeudUures  in 
connection  with  the  general  election  cam- 
paign of  candidates  for  Federal  office,  subject 
to  the  limitations  contained  in  paragraph'^ 
(2 1   and  (3)   of  this  subsection. 

"(21  The  national  committee  of  a  poli- 
tical party  may  not  make  any  expenditure 
in  connection  with  the  general  election  cam- 
psign  of  any  cartdidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  who  is  affiliated  with  such 
party  which  exceeds  an  amount  equal  to  2 
cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  (as  certified  tinder 
subsection  (g) ).  Any  expenditure  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  ex- 
penditure by  a  national  committee  of  a  po- 
litical party  serving  as  the  principal  cam- 
paign committee  of  a  candidate  for  tlie  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States. 

"i.^i  The  national  committee  of  a  political 
partv,  or  a  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  including  any  subordinate  committee 
of  a  State  conunittee,  may  not  make  any 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  general 
election  campaign  of  a  candidate  for  Federal 
office  in  a  State  who  is  affiliated  with  such 
party  which  exceeds — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  caiididaie  for  elec- 
t  ion  to  the  office  of  Senator,  or  of  Represent- 
ative from  a  State  which  is  entitled  to  only 
one  Representative,  the  greater  of — 

"(i)  2  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  at;e 
population  of  the  State  (;<i,  certified  under 
subsection  (gi  » ;  or 

•lii)  $20,000;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Representative,  Delegate, 
or  Resident  Conunisslouer  in  any  other 
Slate.  $10,000. 

"mi  Dtirinj;  the  firat  week  of  Jantiary  1975, 
.uid  every  subsequent  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  certify  to  the  Coiunilssion 
:ind  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  an  esti- 
;nate  of  the  voting  age  population  of  the 
Lnited  States,  of  each  State,  and  of  each 
congressional  district  a.-;  of  the  fir.<;t  day  of 
Ji'iv  next  preceding  the  date   of  certiflca- 
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tlon.  The  term  'voting  age  population'  means 
resident  population,  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

"(h)  No  candidate  or  political  committee 
shall  knov.-lngly  accept  any  contribution  or 
make  any  expenditure  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  No  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  political  committee  shall  know- 
ingly accept  a  contribution  made  for  the 
benefit  or  use  of  a  candidate,  or  knowingly 
make  any  expenditure  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date, in  violation  of  any  limitation  imposed 
on  contributions  and  expenditures  under 
this  section. 

"(ii  Any  per.'on  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
llian  $25,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  tlmu 
one  year,  or  both.". 

(bMD  Section  608(a)  (li  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  limitations 
on  contributions  and  expenditures,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  No  candidate  may  make  expendi- 
tiu-es  from  his  personal  funds,  or  the  per- 
sonal funds  of  his  immediate  family,  in  con- 
nection with  his  campaigns  during  any  cal- 
endar year  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
for  election,  to  Federal  office  in  excess  of, 
in  the  aggregate — 

"(A)  $50,000,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States; 

"(B)  $35,000,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Senator  or  for  the  office  of 
Representative  from  a  Stat*  which  is  entitled 
to  only  one  Representative;  or 

"lO  $25,000,  in  the  case  of  jl  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Representative,  or  Delegate 
or  Resident  Commissioner,  in  any  other 
State. 

For  pi'.rposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  expendi- 
ttire  made  in  a  year  other  than  the  calendar 
year  in  which  tlie  election  is  held  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  expenditure  was  made 
is  considered  to  be  made  during  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  election  Is  held.". 

(2)  Such  section  608(a)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
paragraphs  ; 

"(3)  No  candidate  or  his  immediate  family 
may  make  loans  or  advances  from  their  per- 
sonal funds  in  connection  with  his  campaign 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election, 
to  Federal  office  unless  such  loan  or  advance 
is  evidenced  by  a  written  Instrument  fully 
disclosing  the  terms  and  conditions  of  sttcli 
loan  or  advance. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  tliis  sub.^ertion,  any 
such  loan  or  advance  shall  be  included  in 
computing  the  total  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditures only  to  the  extent  of  the  balance 
of  such  loan  or  advance  outstanding  and  un- 
paid.". 

(Oil)  Notwiths'.andlng  section  608(a)  (1 1 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
limitations  on  expenditures  from  personal 
funds,  any  Individual  may  satisfy  or  dis- 
charge, out  of  his  personal  funds  or  the  per- 
sonal funds  of  his  immediate  family,  any 
debt  or  obligation  which  Is  outstanding  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
which  was  incurred  by  him  or  on  his  behalf 
by  any  political  committee  in  connection 
with  any  campaign  ending  before  the  close 
of  December  31.  1972,  for  election  to  Federal 
office. 

( 2 1  For  purpases  of  this  subsection — 

(Ai  the  terms  "election",  "Federal  office", 
and  "political  committee"  have  the  meanings 
given  them  by  section  591  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code;  and 

(Bi  the  term  "immediate  family"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  by  section  608(ai(2)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  (1)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  613  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  con- 
tributions by  certain  foreign  agents,  is 
amended — 

(Ai  by  striking  out  "an  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
lorelpu  national";  and 

(Bi    by   striking   out   ",   either  for  or   on 


behalf  of  sucli  foreign  principal  or  otherwi.se 
in  bis  capacity  as  agent  of  such  foreign 
principal,". 

(2)  The  second  paragraph  of  such  section 
613  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "agent  of  a 
foreign  principal  or  from  such  foreign  prin- 
cipal" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "foreign 
national". 

(3)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  such  section 
613  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'foreign 
national'  means — 

"(I)  a  foreign  principal,  as  such  term  is 
defined  by  section  Kb)  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938  (22  U.S.C.  611(b)  », 
except  that  the  term  'foreign  national'  shall 
not  include  any  individual  who  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  an  individual  who  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  who  is  not  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  as  defined 
by  section  101(a)  (20)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U  S.C.  1101(a)  (20) ).". 

(4 ((A)  The  headUig  of  such  section  613 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "agents  of  foreign 
principals"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereo:  "for- 
eign nationals". 

(Bi  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  2f> 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  strlkiitg  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
613  and  insertuig  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"613.  CofilrilJvitions  by  Xureiyn  nationals.". 

(c)  (1)  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
GIG  of  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  peiiitUies  for  violating  prohibitions  against 
contributions  or  expenditures  by  national 
banks,  corporations,  or  labor  organizations 
is  amended — 

(Ai  by  striking  out  '$5,000"  and  inserllng 
in  lieu  thereof  "$25  000  ':  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  inserting 
ii^.  lieu  thereof  "$50,000  ". 

(2)  Section  611  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code  (as  amended  by  section  103  of  this 
Act),  relating  to  contributions  by  firms  or 
individuals  contracting  with  the  United 
States,  is  amended  in  the  first  paragraph 
thereof  by  striking  otit  "$5,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieii  thereof  '$25,000  '. 

(3)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  613  of 
title  18.  Uiiited  Scates  Code  (as  atnended  by 
suljsection  (di  of  this  section  i,  relating  to 
contributions  bv  foreign  nationals,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000  '  and  insert - 
nig  hi  lieu  thereof  "$25.000 '. 

(f )  (1 1  Chapter  29  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  elections  end  political  ac- 
tivities, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
t'nerecf  the  following  new  sections: 

".J6!4.  Prohibition  of  contribiuions  in  nan-.e 
ci  another 

"i&i  No  person  shall  make  a  contrlbtition 
in  the  name  of  another  person  or  knowingly 
permit  his  name  to  be  used  to  effect  stich 
a  contribution:  and  no  person  shall  know- 
ingly accept  a  contribution  made  by  one  per- 
son Ui  the  name  of  another  person. 

"ib|   Any  person  who  violates  this  section 
shall  ))e  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  mere  than   one  year,  or  both 
'•$  615.  Limitation  on  contributions  of  cur- 
rency 

"lai  No  person  shall  make  contribution', 
of  currency  of  the  United  Sta'.es  or  currency 
of  any  foreigit  country  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  any  candidate  which,  in  the  aggregate . 
exceed  $100.  with  respect  to  any  campnign 
of  such  canaidate  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  Federal  office. 

"(bi  Any  person  who  violates  this  section 
shall  t)e  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"iS  616.  .Acceptance  of  excessive  honorariums 
'Whoever,  while  an  elected  or  appointed 

officer   or   employee   of   any   branch    of   the 

Federal  Govemmeiit— 

"(1 »  accepts  any  honorarium  of  more  than 

$1,000  (excludii-.g  amnui.ts  accepted  for  ac- 
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ng  or  otherwise  net 
any  other  candidate 
oyee  or  agent  tliere 


tual  travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  for  any 
appearance,  speech,  or  afc-tlcle;  or 

■•(2)  accepts  honorar|ums  (not  prohibited 
bv  paragraph  (1)  of  thl^  section)  aggregating 
more  than  $15,000  In  afiy  calendar  year; 
shall  be  fined  not  less    han  »1,000  nor  more 
than  $5,000. 

"§  617.  Fraudulent  misn  presentation  of  cam- 
paign authorit  j 

"Whoever,  being  a  c  indidate  for  Federal 
office  or  an  employee  or  ar'ent  of  such  a  can- 
didate— 

"(1)  fraudulently  mis -epresents  himself  or 
any  committee  or  organi  ;ation  under  his  con- 
trol as  speaking  or  writ 
Ing  for  or  on  behalf  of 
or  political  party  or  enip  I 
of  on  a  matter  which  ts  damaging  to  such 
other  candidate  or  poittcal  party  or  em- 
ployee or  agent  thereof;  *r 

"(2)  willfully  and  knswingly  participates 
In  or  conspires  to  part  cipaie  In  any  plan, 
scheme,  or  design  to  viol  ite  paraL-raph  He 
shall,  for  each  such  often  se,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $25,000  or  imprisc  ned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both". 

(2)  Section  59)  of  title  IG.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  deflnit  ions,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  matter  jreceding  paragraph 
(a)  and  inserting  in  liei  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Except  as  otherwise  :  peclfically  provided, 
when  used  in  this  sectlor  and  in  .sections  597, 
599,  600,  602,  608,  610,  6  1,  614,  615,  and  617 
of  this  title — ". 

(3)  The  table  of  sectic  ns  for  chapter  29  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amtiidtd  by 
adding  at  the  end  therecf  the  following  i.ew 
items; 

"614.  Prohibition  of  coti  tribuiio'is  in  name 
of  another. 

"615.  Limitation  on  coi  tributlons  cf  cur- 
rency. 

"G16.  Acceptance  of  excei  f ive  h^'norarlums. 

"617.  Fraudulent  misrep  eseiuation  of  cam- 
paign authority.'  . 

(4)  Title  III  of  the  Fe  leral  Electioi,  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  Is  amciidtd  by  .striking  out 
section  310.  relating  to  piohibition  of  contri- 
butions in  the  name  of  ai:  other. 

CHANCES  IN   CRI.MINAL  '   ODt   UFFINITIOKS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  591 
of  title  18,  United  States  ( ;ode,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  election,  is  kmendcd — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or"  :  lefore  "(4)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  (,r:d  (5i  the  election 
of  delegates  to  a  constil  utlonal  convention 
for  proposing  amendmerts  to  the  Consllf.i- 
tion  of  the  United  States'  , 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  i.f  ;  \ich  section  59 1.  re- 
lating to  the  definition  cf  political  commit- 
tee, is  amended  to  read  4s  follows: 

"(d)  •political  commltt  le"  means  any  com- 
mittee, club,  association,  or  other  proup  of 
persons  which  receives  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  durinb  a  calendar  year  in 
an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000;" 

(c)  Paragraph  (e)  of|such  section  591, 
relating  to  the  definition  of  contribution,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follow  ;: 

"le)    'contribution' — 

"(I)  means  a  gift,  sub  icript'ion,  loan,  ad- 
vance, or  deposit  of  mor  ey  or  anything  of 
value  (except  a  loan  of  nroney  by  a  national 
or  State  bank  made  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  banking  laws  and  regulations  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  ^f  business,  which 
shall  be  considered  a  loa^  by  each  endorser 
or  guarantor.  In  that  prosortion  of  the  un- 
paid balance  thereof  tha  each  endorser  or 
guarantor  bears  to  the  total  number  of  en- 
dorsers or  guarantors),  mf  de  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  of  any  person  jto  Federal  office  or 
for  the  purpose  of  influen'ting  the  results  of 
a  primary  held  for  tlie  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  <  onventlon  of  a  po- 
litical party  or  for  the  ex  jression  of  a  pref- 
erence   for    the    nominatl  >n    of   persons    for 


election   to   the   office   of   President   of   the 
United  States; 

"(2)  means  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, express  or  implied,  whether  or  not 
legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution 
for  such  purpioses; 

"(3)  means  funds  received  by  a  political 
committee  which  are  tran.sferred  to  such 
committee  from  anotlier  political  committee 
or  otVier  source: 

"(4 1  means  the  payment,  by  any  person 
ot.hei  than  a  candidate  or  a  political  com- 
mittee, cf  compen.sation  for  the  personal 
services  of  another  person  which  are  ren- 
dered to  such  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee without  charge  ior  any  such  purpose; 
btit 
"(5)  does  not  include  — 
"(A)  the  value  of  services  provided  with- 
out compensation  by  individuals  who  volun- 
teer a  portion  or  all  of  their  time  on  be;;alf 
ol  a  candidate  or  polaical  committee; 

"(B)  the  use  of  real  or  personal  property 
and  the  cost  of  invitations,  food,  and  be\er- 
ages,  voluntarily  provided  by  an  Individual 
to  a  candidate  in  rendering  voluntary  per- 
sonal services  on  the  individual's  residential 
premises  for  candidate-related  activities: 

"(C)  the  saie  of  any  food  or  beverage  by 
a  vendor  lor  use  In  a  candidate's  campaign 
at  a  charge  less  than  the  normal  comparable 
charge,  if  such  charge  for  use  in  a  candl- 
dnte's  campaign  is  at  least  e<:{ual  to  the  cost 
of  such  food  or  beverage  to  the  vendor; 

"(D)  any  unreimbursed  payment  for  tra'. el 
expenses  ir,ade  by  an  individual  who  on  his 
own  behall  voluiueers  his  personal  services 
to  a  candidate,  or 

"(E)  the  payment  by  a  State  or  local  com- 
mittee of  a.  political  party  of  the  costs  of 
prepar^aon.  display,  or  mailing  or  other  dis- 
tribution incurred  by  such  committee  with 
respect  to  a  printed  slate  card  or  sample 
ballot,  or  other  printed  listing,  of  3  or  more 
candidates  for  any  public  office  for  which  an 
election  is  held  in  the  State  In  which  such 
crmmittee  is  organized,  except  that  this 
clause  shall  not  apply  in  the  rase  of  costs 
Incurred  by  .such  committee  with  respect  to 
a  display  of  any  such  listing  made  on  broad- 
casting stations,  or  in  newspapers,  magazines 
or  other  similar  type3  of  general  pubiir: 
political  adverti.-,ing. 

to  the  extent  that  the  cumulative  value  of 
activities  by  any  person  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  under  each  of  clauses  (B),  (C), 
and  (D)  does  not  excetd  5500  with  respect 
to  any  election:". 

(d)   Paragraph  (f)  of  such  section  591  re- 
lating  to   the   definition   ol   expenditure,   is 
anier.ded  to  read  as  follows; 
",f)   expenditure' — 

"(It  means  a  purchase,  payment,  distri- 
bution, loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of 
money  or  anything  of  value  (except  a  loan 
of  money  by  a  national  or  State  bank  made 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  banking 
laws  and  regulations  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business),  made  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office  or  for  the  purpote  of  influencing  the 
results  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  a  national  nominating  con- 
ver.tion  of  a  political  party  or  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  preference  for  the  nomination 
ol  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of  Pre-si- 
dent  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  means  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, express  or  implied,  whether  or  not 
legally  enforceable,  to  make  any  expendi- 
ture; and 

"(3)  means  the  transfer  of  funds  by  a  po- 
litical committee  to  another  political  com- 
mittee; but 

"(4)  does  not  Include — 
"(A)  any  news  story,  commentary,  or  edi- 
torial distributed  through  the  facilities  of 
any  broadcasting  station,  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, or  other  periodical  publication,  iinless 
stich  facilities  are  owned  or  controlled  by  any 


political  party,  political  committee,  or  can- 
didate; 

"(B)  nonpartisan  activity  designed  to  en- 
courage ii-dividuals  to  register  to  vote  or 
to \ ote; 

"(C)  any  communication  by  any  member- 
ship organization  or  corporation  to  its  mem- 
bers or  stockholders,  if  such  membership 
organization  or  corporation  is  not  organized 
primarily  lor  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of  any 
person  to  Federal  office. 

";D)  the  use  of  real  or  personal  property 
and  the  cost  of  in\'jtations,  food,  and  bev- 
erages, voluntarily  provided  by  an  individ- 
ual to  a  candidate  in  rendering  voluntary 
personal  services  on  the  individual's  resi- 
ciential  premises  for  candidate-related  actlv- 
ules: 

"(El  any  unreimbursed  jwyment  for 
travel  expenses  made  by  an  individual  who 
cr.  his  own  behalf  volunteers  his  personal 
services  lo  a  candidate: 

"iF)  any  communication  by  any  pci-fon 
which  Is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing the  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, of  any  person  to  Federal  office; 

"(G)  the  payment  by  a  State  or  local  com- 
nvitee  of  a  political  party  of  the  costs  of 
preparation,  display,  or  mailing  or  other  dis- 
tribution incurred  by  such  committee  with 
respect  to  a  printed  slate  card  or  sample  bal- 
lot, or  other  printed  ii<;tlng.  of  3  or  more  can- 
didates for  any  public  office  for  which  an 
election  is  held  in  the  State  in  which  such 
committee  is  organized,  except  that  this 
ciause  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  costs  in- 
curred by  such  committee  with  respect  to  a 
display  of  any  such  listing  made  on  broad- 
casilng  stations,  or  in  newspapers,  maga- 
zines or  other  similar  types  of  general  pub- 
lic political  advertising; 

"(H)  any  cost?  incurred  by  a  candidate  In 
connection  with  the  solicilallon  of  contribu- 
tions by  sxich  candidate,  except  that  this 
c!a-.se  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  costs 
Incurred  by  a  candidate  in  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  expendi- 
ture limitation  applicable  to  such  candidate 
under  section  608(c)    of  this  title:   or 

"il)  any  costs  incurred  by  a  political  com- 
mittee (as  such  term  I?  defined  by  section 
6?8'r)(2)  of  this  title)  with  respect  to  the 
solicitation  of  contributions  to  siich  politi- 
cal committee  or  to  any  general  political 
fund  com  rolled  bv  such  political  committee, 
except  that  this  clause  shall  not  apply  to  ex- 
empt costs  incurred  with  respect  to  the  solic- 
it a.  ion  of  contributions  to  any  such  political 
comjnittee  made  through  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, nev.spapers,  magazines,  outdoor  adver- 
ti.'iing  facilities,  and  other  similar  types  of 
general  public  political  advertising: 
lo  the  extent  that  the  cumulative  value  of 
activities  by  any  individual  on  behalf  of  any 
car.didate  under  each  of  clauses  (D)  or  (E) 
c!-es  not  exceed  *500  with  re.'spect  to  any 
election;". 

(e>  Section  591  of  title  18,  United  States 
Cocie,  reiating  to  definitions.  Is  amended — 

( ; )  by  striV-.ing  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (g>; 

1 2  I  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (h)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tiiereof  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(i)  'political  party'  means  any  associa- 
tion, committee,  or  organization  which  nomi- 
nates a  candidate  for  election  to  any  Federal 
office  whose  name  appears  on  the  election 
ballot  as  the  candidate  of  such  Eissctclation, 
committee  or  organization 

"(.1)  Str.te  committee'  means  the  orga- 
nization whicii,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws  of  a 
political  party.  Is  responsible  for  the  day-to- 
day operation  of  such  political  party  at  the 
State  level,  as  determliied  by  the  Federal 
Election  Commissloii: 

"(!:)  'nfional  comn.lttee'  meins  the  orga- 
nlz;^tion  which,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws  of  the 
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political  party.  Is  responsible  for  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  such  political  party  at  the 
national  level,  as  determined  by  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  established  under  sec- 
tion 310(a)  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971;  and 

•'  (1)  'principal  campaign  committee'  means 
the  principal  campaign  committee  designated 
by  a  candidate  under  section  302(f)(1)  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.". 

POLITICAL     FUNDS    OP    CORPORATIONS     OR     LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sfc.  103.  Section  611  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  contributions  by 
firms  or  Individuals  contracting  with  the 
United  States,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"This  section  does  not  prohibit  or  make 
unlawftil  the  establishment  or  administra- 
tion of,  or  the  solicitation  of  contributions 
to,  any  separate  segregated  fund  by  any  cor- 
poration or  labor  organization  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office,  uiUess  the  provisions  of  section  610 
of  this  title  prohibit  or  make  unlawful  the 
establishment  or  administration  of,  or  the 
solicitation  of  contributions  to,  such  fund. 

"For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'labor  organization'  has  the  meaning  given 
it  by  section  610  of  this  title.". 

EFFFCT     ON    STATE    LAW 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  provisions  of  chapter  29 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
elections  and  political  activities,  supersede 
and  preempt  any  provision  of  State  law  with 
respect  to  election  to  Federal  office. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"election",  "Federal  olBce",  and  "State"  have 
the  meanings  given  them  by  section  591  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 
TITLE     n — AMENDMENTS     TO     FEDERAL 

ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT  OP  1971 

CHANCES    rtt    DEFINmONS    FOR    REPORTING    AND 
DISCLOSimE 

Sec,  201.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to 
deflnitions,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  title  IV  of  this  Act" 
after  "title"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  and  (5)  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Statfes"  in  paragraph 
(a),  and  by  Inserting  "and"  before  "(4)"  in 
such  paragraph; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (d)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(d)  'political  committee'  means  any  com- 
mittee, club,  association,  or  other  group  of 
persons  which  receives  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  during  a  calendar  year 
ill  an  aggregate  amotmt  e.xceedlng  $1,000;"; 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (e)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(e)  'contribution' — 

"(1)  means  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  ad- 
vance, or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of 
value  made  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(A)  Influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office  or  for  the  ptu-pose  of  Influencing  the 
results  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  a  national  nominating  con- 
vention of  a  political  party,  or 

"(B)  Influencing  the  result  of  an  election 
held  for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for 
the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  means  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, expressed  or  ImpUed,  whether  or  not 
legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution 
for  such  purposes; 

"(3)  means  funds  received  by  a  political 
committee  which  are  transfo-red  to  such 
toinmlttee  from  another  political  conmiittee 
or  other  sotirce; 

"(4)  means  the  payment,  by  any  person 
other  than  a  candidate  or  a  political  commit- 


tee, of  compensation  for  the  personal  services 
of  another  person  which  are  rendered  to 
such  candidate  or  political  committee  with- 
out charge  for  any  such  purpose;  but 

"  ( 5 )  does  not  include — 

"(A)  the  value  of  services  provided  v.ith- 
out  compensation  by  individuals  who  volun- 
teer a  portion  or  all  of  their  time  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate  or  political  committee; 

"(B)  the  use  of  real  or  personal  property 
and  the  cost  of  invitations,  food,  and  bev- 
erages, voluntarily  provided  by  an  individual 
to  a  candidate  in  rendering  voluntary  per- 
sonal services  on  the  individual's  residential 
premises  for  candidate-related  activities; 

"(C)  the  sale  of  any  food  or  beverage  by 
a  vendor  for  use  In  a  candidate's  campaign 
at  a  charge  less  than  the  normal  comparable 
charge,  If  such  charge  for  use  in  a  candi- 
date's campaign  is  at  least  equal  to  the  cost 
of  such  food  or  beverage  to  the  vendor; 

"(D)  any  unreimbursed  payment  for  travel 
expenses  made  by  an  individual  who  on  his 
own  behalf  volunteers  his  personal  services 
to  a  candidate; 

"(E)  the  payment  by  a  State  or  local 
committee  of  a  political  party  of  the  costs  of 
preparation,  display,  or  mailing  or  other  dis- 
tribution incurred  by  such  committee  with 
respect  to  a  printed  slate  card  or  sample  bal- 
lot, or  other  printed  listing,  of  3  or  more  can- 
didates for  any  public  office  for  which  an 
election  is  held  in  the  State  in  which  such 
committee  is  organized,  except  that  this 
clause  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  costs 
incurred  by  such  committee  with  respect  to 
n  display  of  any  such  listing  made  on  broad- 
casting stations,  or  in  newspapers,  maga- 
zines or  other  similar  types  of  general  pub- 
lic political  advertising;  or 

"(F)'  any  payment  made  or  obligation  in- 
curred by  a  corporation  or  a  labor  organiza- 
tion which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  610  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  would  not  constitute  an  ex- 
penditure by  such  corporation  or  labor  orga- 
nization; 

to  the  extent  that  the  cumulative  value  of 
activities  by  any  individual  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  under  each  of  clauses  (B),  (C), 
and  (D)  does  not  exceed  $500  with  respect 
to  any  election;"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (f )  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)    'expenditure' — 

"(1)  means  a  purcha.se,  payment,  distrl- 
bittion,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,"  made  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"(A)  influencing  the  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  the  election,  of  any  person  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  to  the  office  of  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  elector;  or 

"(Bi  influencing  the  results  of  a  primary 
election  held  for  the  selection  of  delegate?  to 
a  national  nominating  convention  of  a  politi- 
cal party  or  for  the  expression  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  means  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, expressed  or  implied,  whether  or  not 
legally  enforceable,  to  make  any  expenditure: 

"(3)  means  the  transfer  of  funds  by  a 
political  committee  to  another  political  com- 
mittee; but 

"(4)   does  not  include — 

"(A)  any  news  story,  commentary,  or  edi- 
torial distributed  through  the  facilities  of 
any  broadcasting  station,  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, or  other  periodical  publication,  unless 
such  facilities  are  owned  or  controlled  by  any 
political  party,  political  committee,  or  candi- 
date, 

"(Bi  nonpartisan  activity  designed  to  en- 
courage Individuals  to  register  to  vote  or 
to  vote, 

"(C)  any  communication  by  any  member- 
ship organization  or  corporation  to  its  mem- 
bers or  stockholders.  If  such  membersliip 
organization  or  corporation  Is  not  organized 


primarily  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of  any 
person  to  Federal  office; 

"(D)  the  use  of  real  or  personal  property 
and  the  cost  of  Invitations,  food,  and 
beverages,  voluntarily  provided  by  an  iJi- 
divldual  to  a  candidate  in  rendering  volun- 
tary personal  cervices  on  the  Individual's 
residential  premises  for  candidate-related 
activities  if  the  cumulative  value  of  such 
activities  by  such  individiial  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  do  not  exceed  $500  with  re- 
spect to  any  election; 

"(E)  any  unreimbursed  payment  for  travel 
expenses  made  by  an  individual  who  on  his 
own  behalf  volunteers  his  personal  services 
to  a  candidate  if  the  cumulative  amount  for 
such  individual  Incurred  with  respect  to 
such  candidate  does  not  exceed  $500  with 
respect  to  any  election; 

"(F)  any  communication  by  any  person 
which  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing the  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  of  any  person  lo  Federal  office;  or 

"(G)  the  payment  by  a  State  or  local  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party  of  the  costs  of 
preparation,  display,  or  mailing  or  other 
distribution  incurred  by  such  committee 
with  respect  to  a  printed  slate  card  or  sample 
ballot,  or  other  printed  listing,  of  3  or  more 
candidates  for  any  public  office  for  which 
an  election  is  held  in  the  State  In  which 
such  committee  is  organized,  except  that  this 
clause  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  costs 
incurred  by  such  committee  with  respect  to 
a  display  of  any  such  listing  made  on  broad- 
casiing  stations,  or  in  newspapers,  magazine.s 
or  other  similar  types  of  general  public  po- 
litical advertising;  or 

'  iH)  any  payment  made  or  obligation  in- 
curred by  a  corporation  or  a  labcM:  organiza- 
tion which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  610  of  title  18,  United 
Slates  Code,  wotild  not  constitute  an  expend- 
iture by  such  corporation  or  labor  organiza- 
lion:": 

(6)  by  striking  '  and  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (il ) ; 

(7)  by  striking  the  i>eriod  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon;  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ihe  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(j)  'identification' mean.s — 

"(1)  ill  the  case  of  an  individual,  his  full 
name  and  the  full  address  of  hi-s  principal 
place  of  residence;  and 

'  (2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  person,  the 
full  name  and  address  of  such  person; 

"(k)  'national  committee'  means  the  or- 
ganization which,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws 
of  a  political  party,  is  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  such  political  party 
at  the  national  level,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission: 

"(1)  "State  committee'  means  the  organi- 
zation which,  by  virtue  of  the  bylaws  of  a 
political  party,  is  responsible  for  the  day-to- 
day operation  of  such  political  party  at  the 
St«.te  level,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion; 

"(mi  'political  party'  means  an  associa- 
tion, committee,  or  organization  which  nomi- 
nates a  candidate  for  election  to  any  Federal 
office,  whose  name  appears  on  the  election 
ballot  as  the  candidate  of  such  association, 
committee,  or  organization;  and 

'■(11)  'prmclpal  campaign  committee' 
means  the  principal  campaign  committee 
designated  bv  a  candidate  under  section 
302(f)(1).". 

(b)  (1)  Section  401  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to  extension 
of  credit  by  regulated  industries.  Is  amended 
by  striking  o\tt  "(as  such  term  is  defined  in 
section  301(c)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971 )  ". 

(2)  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Election 
Cuinpaign  .Act  of  1971.  relating  to  prohibition 
against  U5ie  of  certain  Federal  funds  for  clec- 
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principal  place  of 
inserting    in    lieu 
tion  and  the  Iden- 

^uch  Act,  relating  to 

ided  by  striicing  out 

Idress  (occupation 

bf  business,  if  any)" 

14)   i»nd  Inserting  in 


tion  activities,  Is  amenfled  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence.  i 

ORGANIZATION  OF  POLITIC^  COMMITTEES;   PRIN- 
CIPAL  CAMPAIGN^  COMMITTEE 

Sec  202.  (a)  (1)  Sectiob  302(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  lAct  of  1971,  relating 
to  reports  of  contributions  in  excess  of  $10. 
is  amended  by  striking  |ut  ",  the  name  and 
address  (occupation  am 
business,  if  any)"  an( 
thereof  "of  the  coutrib 
tiflcation". 

(2)  Section  302(c)  of 
detailed  accounts,  is  am 
"full  name  and  mailing 
and  the  principal  place 
in  paragraphs  (2)   and 

lieu  thereof  in  each  such|paragraph  "identifi 
cation". 

(3)  Section  302(c)  ollsuch  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and,  if  a  pe  son's  contributions 
aggregate  more  than  $li  0,  the  account  shall 
include  occupation,  an<  the  principal  place 
of  bvislness  ( if  any ) ; ". 

(b)  Section  302(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  Each  individiial  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office  (iither  than  the  office 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States)  shall 
designate  a  political  com^  nit  tee  to  serve  as  his 
principal  campaign  coir  mittee.  No  political 
committee  may  be  design  jted  as  the  principal 
campaign  committee  i  f  more  tlian  one 
candidate,  e.xcept  that  t  le  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
nominated  by  a  political  party  may  designate 
the  national  committe  ^  of  such  political 
party  as  his  principal  c  impaipii  committee. 
Except  as  provided  in  thi  preceding  sentence, 
no  political  committee  ^  hich  supports  more 
than  one  candidate  maj  be  designated  as  a 
principal  campaign  comr  tittee. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  each  repc  rt  or  statement  of 
contributions  received  o  '  expenditures  made 
by  a  political  committee  (other  than  a 
principal  campaign  com  nlttee)  which  Is  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  th  !  Commission  under 
this  title  shall  be  file<  instead  with  the 
principal  campaign  comj  littee  for  the  candi- 
date on  whooe  behalf  su-  h  contributions  are 
accepted  or  such  expend  tures  are  made. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  the  dii  ty  of  each  principal 
campaign  committee  to  receive  all  reports 
and  statement,,  required  to  be  filed  with  it 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and 
to  compile  and  file  sucl:  reports  and  state- 
ments, together  with  it  s  own  reports  and 
statements,  with  the  CoiimL'^sion  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  Df  this  title". 

REGISTRATION     OF     POLII   CAL     COMMITTEES; 
STATEME  S'TS 

Sec.  203.  Section  303  <  f  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1!  71,  relating  to  reg- 
istration of  political  cor  mittees  and  state- 
ments, is  amended  by  .dding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  a  political  committee 
which  is  not  a  principal  ci  mpaign  committee, 
reports  and  notifications  equired  under  this 
section  to  be  filed  w  ith  tl:  ft  Commission  shall 
be  filed  Instead  with  tin  appropriate  prin- 
cipal campaign  committe  '.". 

REPORTS    BY    POLITICAL     :OMMITTEFS    AND 
CANDIDA!  ES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  3C  »(a)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  i  f  1971,  relating  to 
reports  by  politi.-al  com  nittees  and  candi- 
dates, is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  th ;  second  and  third 
sentences  and  Inserting  fn  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"The  reports  referred  to 
tence  shall  be  filed  as  fol 

"(A)  (1)   In  any  caleni 
individual   is  a  Candida 


the  preceding  sen- 
)ws: 

ar  year  In  which  j>n 
for  Federal   office 


and  an  election  for  such  federal  office  is  held 


In  such  year,  such  reports  shall  be  filed  not 
later  than  the  tenth  day  before  the  date  on 
which  such  election  la  held  and  shall  be  com- 
plete as  of  the  fifteenth  day  before  the  date 
of  such  election;  ezc^t  that  any  such  report 
filed  by  registered  or  certified  mall  must  be 
postmarked  not  later  than  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  day  before  the  date  of  such  election. 

"(il)  Such  reports  shall  be  filed  not  later 
than  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  such 
election  and  shall  be  complete  as  of  the 
twentieth  day  after  the  date  of  such  election. 

"(B)  In  any  other  calendar  year  In  which 
an  individual  Is  a  candidate  for  Federal  of- 
fice, such  reports  shall  be  filed  after  Decem- 
ber 31  of  such  calendar  year,  but  not  later 
than  January  31  of  the  following  calendar 
year  and  shall  be  complete  as  of  the  close  of 
the  calendar  year  with  respect  to  which  the 
report  Is  filed. 

"(C)  Such  reports  shall  be  filed  not  later 
than  the  tenth  day  following  the  close  of 
any  calendar  qxiarter  in  which  the  candidate 
or  political  committee  concerned  received 
contributions  in  excess  of  $1,000,  or  made  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  $1,000,  and  shall  be 
complete  as  of  the  close  of  such  calendar 
quarter:  except  that  any  such  report  re- 
quired to  be  filed  after  December  31  of  any 
calendar  year  with  respect  to  which  a  re- 
port is  required  to  be  filed  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  be  filed  as  provided  in  such 
subparagraph. 

"(D)  When  the  last  day  for  filing  any 
quarterly  report  required  by  subparagraph 
(C)  occurs  within  10  days  of  an  election,  tlie 
f.ling  of  such  quarterly  report  shall  be 
waived  and  superseded  by  the  report  re- 
quired by  subparagraph  (A)(i). 
Any  contribution  of  $1,000  or  more  received 
after  the  fifteenth  day,  but  more  than  48 
hours,  before  any  election  shall  be  reported 
within  48  hours  after  Its  receipt";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Each"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  sentence  of  such  section 
304(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(l) 
Except  as  provided  by  p.iragraph  (2),  each", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing liew  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political  commit- 
tee which  is  not  a  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee shall  file  the  reports  required  under 
this  section  with  the  appropriate  principal 
campaign  committee. 

"(31  Upon  a  request  made  by  a  presi- 
dential candidate  or  a  political  "committee 
which  operates  in  more  than  one  State,  or 
upon  its  own  motion,  the  Commission  may 
waive  the  reporting  dates  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (1)  (other  than  the  reporting  date  set 
forth  in  paragrajh  (1)(B)),  and  require  In- 
stead that  sxich  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee file  reports  net  less  frequently  than 
nicntijly.  The  Commission  may  not  require  a 
p.-es;dent;,il  candidate  or  a  political  com- 
mittee operating  in  more  than  one  State  to 
file  more  more  12  reports  (not  counting  any 
report  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)) 
durinj  any  calendar  year.  If  the  Commission 
acts  on  its  own  motion  under  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  a  candidate  or  a  politi- 
cal committee,  such  candidate  or  committee 
may  ojtain  Judicial  review  In  accordance 
witn  the  provisions  of  chaptr-r  7  of  title  5 
United  States  Code.". 

(b»(l)  Section  304(b)(5)  of  the  Federal 
Flection  Campaign  Act  of  1&7I,  relating  to 
reports  by  political  committees  and  candl- 
aaUs,  is  amended  by  F'riklng  out  "lender 
and  endor.sers"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
lender,  endorsers,  and  guarantors". 

(2)  Section  304(b)  (8)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to  re- 
ports by  political  committees  and  candidates, 
is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  together  with  total  receipts  less 
transfers  between  political  committees  which 
support  the  same  candidate  and  which  do 
not   support   more   than   one  candidate", 

(3)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Federal  Election 


Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to  reports  by 
political  committees  and  candidates,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "full  name  and 
mailing  address  (occupation  and  the  princi- 
pal place  of  business,  U  any)  ■■  in  paragraphs 
(9)  and  (10)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  in 
each   such   paragraph   "Identification". 

(4)  Section  304(b)  (11)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to 
reports  by  political  committees  and  candi- 
dates, is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  together  with  total  expendi- 
tures less  transfers  between  political  com- 
mittees which  support  the  same  candidate 
and  which  do  not  support  more  than  one 
candidate". 

(5)  Section  304(b)  (12)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to 
reports  by  political  committees  and  candi- 
dates, is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  semicolon  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  together  with  a  statement  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  any  such  debt  or  obligation  is  extin- 
guished and  the  consideration  thereof". 

(c)  Such  section  304  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  require  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  to  report,  as  contribu- 
tior.s  received  or  as  expenditures  made,  the 
value  of  photographic,  matting,  or  recording 
Fervices  furnished  to  him  by  the  Senate  Rec- 
ording Studio,  the  House  Recording  Studio, 
or  by  an  individual  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  who 
furnishes  such  services  as  his  primary  duty 
as  an  employee  of  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  or  If  Such  services  were  paid 
for  by  the  Republican  or  Democratic  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee,  the  Democratic 
National  Congressional  Committee,  or  the 
National  Republican  Congressional  Commll- 
tee.  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  such 
recording  services  furnished  during  the  c&l- 
e;.dar  year  before  the  year  in  which  the 
Member's  term  expires. 

"(e)  Every  person  (other  than  a  political 
fommlttee  or  candidate)  who  makes  contri- 
Initlons  or  expenditures,  other  than  by  con- 
tribution to  a  political  committee  or  candi- 
date, in  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess  of 
$100  within  a  calendar  year  shall  file  with  the 
Commission  a  statement  containing  the  in- 
formation required  by  this  section.  State- 
ments required  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
filed  on  the  dates  on  which  reports  by  poli- 
tical committees  are  filed  but  need  not  be 
cumulative.". 

(d)  The  heading  for  such  section  304  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REPORTS" 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  p.mendrnent  to 
section  304  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  cf  1971,  relating  to  the  time  for  "filing 
reports,  made  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
This  section,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
Colli. rued  to  waive  the  report  required  to  be 
filed  by  the  thirty-first  day  of  January  of 
1P75  under  the  provisions  of  such  section  304, 
as  In  e.Tect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

C.1MPAICN    ADVERTISEMENTS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to 
reports  by  others  than  political  committees, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REgi'IREMENTS  RELATING  TO   CAMPAIGN 
ADVERTISING 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  No  person  who  sells  space 
in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  to  a  candidate, 
or  to  the  agent  of  a  candidate,  for  use  in 
connection  with  such  candidate's  campaign, 
may  charge  any  amount  for  such  space  which 
exceeds  the  amount  charged  for  comparable 
use  of  such  space  for  other  purposes. 

"(b)  Each  political  committee  shall  Include 
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on  the  face  or  front  page  of  all  literature  and 
advertisement.,  soliciting  contributions  the 
lollowiug  notice: 

■■  'A  copy  of  our  report  is  filed  with  the 
FederrJ  Election  Commission  and  is  avail- 
able for  purchase  from  the  Federal  Election 
Coinmission.    Washington,    D.C  ". 

(b)  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  Is  repealed. 

WAIVLR    OF    REPORTING    REQl  IREMF.NTS 

SiC.  206.  Section  306(b)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (as  so  redes- 
ignated by  section  207  of  this  Act),  relatint; 
to  formal  requirements  respecting  reports 
and  statements,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  The  Commission  may,  by  a  rule  of 
general  applicability  which  is  puljlished  In 
the  Federal  Register  not  less  than  30  days 
before  its  effective  date,  relieve — 

"(1)  any  category  of  candidates  of  the  ob- 
ligation to  comply  personally  with  tlie  re- 
porting requirements  of  section  304,  if  it 
determines  that  such  action  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  any  category  of  political  committees 
of  the  obligation  to  comply  with  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  such  .=cction  if  such 
committees — 

"(A)  primarily  support  persona  seeking 
State  or  local  office;  and 

"(B)  do  not  operate  in  more  than  one 
State  or  do  not  operate  on  a  statewide  basis.". 

EORilAL    nVQUIP.FMFNTS    FOR    EEPORTS    AND 
SrATFr.IENTS 

Si:c.  207.  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  for- 
mal requirements  respecting  reports  and 
statements,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sectiou  (a);  by  redesignating  snbsectioni 
(b),  (c),  and  (d)  as  subseciions  (p.),  (b), 
and  (c),  respectively;  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'(d)  If  a  report  or  statement  required  by 
section  303,  304(a)  (1)  (A)  (11),  304 (a)  (1)  (B). 
304(a)(1)(C),  or  304(e)  of  this  til)-^  to  be 
filed  by  a  treasurer  of  a  political  commit- 
tee or  by  a  candidate  or  by  any  other  person, 
is  delivered  by  registered  or  certified  mail,  to 
the  Commission  or  principal  campaigm  com- 
miilee  with  which  it  is  required  to  be  filed, 
the  United  States  pos'imark  stamped  on  the 
cover  of  the  envelope  or  other  container  in 
which  such  report  or  statement  is  so  mailed 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of  filiug.". 

REPORTS  BY  CERTAIN  ORGANIZ.STIONS:  FEUFRAI. 
ELECTION  commission;  CAMPAIGN  DHPOGI- 
TORIES 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Fcc'.era!  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to  dis- 
closure of  Federal  campaign  fmids,  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  308  and 
309  as  sections  316  and  317,  respect ivelv:  by 
redesignating  section  311  as  section  321:  and 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  section  3<  7  l!\o 
following  new  sections: 

"REPORTS  BY  CERTAIN  PERSON.S 

"tjEC.  308.  Any  person  (otlier  than  an  in- 
dividual) who  expends  any  funds  or  com- 
mits any  act  directed  to  the  public  lor  the 
purpose  ol  influencing  the  outcome  of  an 
election,  or  who  publishes  or  broadca.sts  to 
the  public  any  material  referring  to  a  can- 
didate (by  name,  description,  or  other  reler- 
euce)  advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of 
such  candidate,  setting  forth  the  candidate's 
position  on  any  public  issue,  his  voting  rec- 
ord, or  other  official  acts  (in  the  case  of  a 
candidate  who  holds  or  has  held  Federal 
office),  or  otherwise  designed  to  influence 
individuals  to  cast  their  votes  for  or  against 
such  candidate  or  to  withhold  their  votes 
from  such  candidate  shall  file  reports  with 
the  Commission  as  If  such  person  were  a 
political  committee.  The  reports  filed  by  such 
person  shall  set  forth  the  source  of  thefunds 
used  In  carrying  out  any  activity  described 
in  the  preceding  sentence  in  the  same  detail 
as  If  the  funds  were  contributions  withii:  the 


meaning  of  section  301(e),  and  payments  of 
such  funds  in  the  same  detail  as  if  they  were 
expenditures  within  the  meaning  of  section 
301(f).  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  any  publication  or  broadcast  of  the 
United  Stales  Government  or  to  any  news 
story,  commentary,  or  editorial  distribi-.ted 
through  the  facilities  of  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion or  a  bona  fide  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
other  periodical  publication.  A  news  story, 
commentary,  or  editorial  is  not  considered  to 
be  disiri'mted  through  a  bona  fide  news- 
paper, magazine,  or  other  periodical  publica- 
liou  if — 

"(1)  such  pub'icailon  is  primarily  for  dls- 
til'ouiioa  to  individuals  affiliated  by  member- 
ship or  stock  ownership  with  tlie  persor. 
( otlier  than  an  individual)  distributing  it  or 
cau.sing  it  to  be  distributed,  and  not  pri- 
marily for  purchase  by  the  public  at  news- 
stands or  by  paid  subscription;  or 

"(2)  the  news  story,  commentary,  or  edi- 
torial is  distributed  by  a  person  (other  than 
an  Individual)  who  devotes  a  substantial 
part  of  his  activities  to  attempting  to  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  elections,  or  to  In- 
fluence public  opinion  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  national  or  State  policy  or  concern. 

"CAMPAIGN  DEPOSITORIES 

"Sec.  309.  (a)(1)  Each  candidate  shall 
designate  one  or  more  national  or  State 
ijanks  as  his  campaign  depositories.  The 
principal  canipalgn  committee  of  such  can- 
didate, and  any  other  political  committee 
avithorized  by  him  to  receive  contributions 
or  to  make  expenditures  on  his  behalf,  shall 
maintain  a  cheeking  account  at  a  depository 
designated  by  the  candidate  and  shall  de- 
posit any  contributions  received  by  such 
conunittee  into  such  account.  A  candidate 
siiall  deposit  any  payment  received  by  him 
under  chapter  05  or  chapter  97  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  the  account 
maintained  by  his  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee. No  expenditure  may  be  made  by  any 
such  committee  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  or 
to  influence  his  election  except  by  check 
diHwn  on  such  account,  other  than  petty 
ca.'^h  expenditures  as  provided  in  subsection 
(U). 

"(2)  The  treasurer  of  each  political  com- 
mittee (other  than  a  political  committee  au- 
thorized by  a  candidate  to  receive  contribti- 
tions  or  to  make  expenditures  on  his  behalf) 
shall  designate  one  or  more  national  or 
State  banks  as  campaign  depositories  of  such 
comniittee.  and  shall  maintain  a  checking 
account  for  the  committee  at  each  such  de- 
pository. All  contributions  received  by  such 
committee  shall  be  deposited  In  such  ac- 
counts. No  expenditure  may  be  made  by  such 
committee  except  by  check  drawn  on  such 
accounts,  other  than  petty  cash  evpenditure-s 
a.'^  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  A  political  committee  may  iii3ini:<!n 
a  petty  cas'n  fund  out  of  which  it  may  make 
expenditures  not  in  e:<cess  of  $100  to  any 
per.son  in  connection  with  a  single  purchase 
or  transaction.  A  record  of  petty  cash  dis- 
bursements shall  be  kept  in  accordance  with 
requirements  established  by  the  Commission, 
and  svch  sta'ements  and  reports  thereof  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  Commission  as  it  may 
require. 

'(c)  A  candidate  for  nomination  for  eiec- 
tiou.  or  for  election,  to  the  office  of  President 
of  i:ip  United  States  may  establish  one  sucli 
depository  in  cacii  State,  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  his  campaign  depository  for  such 
State  by  his  principal  campaign  committee 
and  any  other  political  committee  au- 
thorized by  him  to  receive  contributions  or 
to  make  expenditures  on  his  behalf  in  such 
State,  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  c.impaign  depository  of  the  can- 
didate of  a  political  party  for  election  to  the 
office  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  campaign  depository  designated 
by  the  candidate  of  such  party  for  election 
to  '.he  otiice  uf  Frei;dent  of  the  United  States. 


"rTOEnAL    ELECTION    COMMISSION 

"Sfc.  310.  ia)(l)  Tiiere  is  esiablished  a 
commis.sion  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Elec- 
tl,^n  Commission.  The  Commission  is  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  iho 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ex  of- 
ficio and  witho'tt  the  right  to  vole,  and  6 
members  appointed  as  fnliows: 

"(A)  2  shall  be  appointed,  with  the  con- 
firmation of  a  majority  cf  both  Houses  of 
tlie  Congress,  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  recommendations  oi 
ths  majority  Icpdcr  of  the  Seviate  and  the 
minority  leader  ol  the  Senate; 

".Bi  2  shall  be  appointed,  with  the  con- 
finnation  of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  tiie 
Congress,  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  cl 
Representaiivp-s.  upon  the  recommendation^ 
of  the  nia.lority  leader  of  the  House  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Hou.se:   and 

"(C)  2  shall  be  appointed,  with  the  con- 
firriiation  of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

A  member  appointed  under  subparagraph 
(A'.  (B),  or  (C)  shall  not  be  affiliated  with 
the  same  political  party  as  the  other  mem- 
ber appointed  under  .such  paragraph. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  sli.^U 
sor\e  for  terms  of  6  years,  except  that  of 
the  Fiiembers  first  appointed — 

"(.\)  one  of  the  members  appointed  ■.ind^r 
par.igraph  dM-^)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  on  the  April  30  first  occurring 
more  tiian  6  montlis  after  the  date  on  wliicii 
ho  IS  appointed: 

'  iB)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  sliall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  1  year  after  the  April  30  on 
which  the  term  of  the  member  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  ends: 

"(C(  one  of  the  meniljers  appointed  under 
p.iragraph  (l)(Cl  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  e;iding  2  years  thereafter; 

•  (D»  one  of  the  members  appointed  vtndcr 
paragraph  (1)(A»  shall  be  rtppointed  for  a 
term  ending  3  years  thereafter; 

"(E)  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (11(B)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  4  years  thereafter;  and 

"(F|  one  of  the  members  appointed  under 
paragraph  (1)(C)  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  ending  5  years  thereafter. 
An  individual  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  ofner  than  by  the  expiration  ol  a 
term  of  olTice  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  he  suc- 
ceeds, .^ny  vacancy  occurring  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  orig- 
inal appointment. 

••i3)  Members  shall  be  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  t.ieir  maturity.  e::perience,  iutegrity,  syn- 
p.'ira3.1!i.y,  and  good  judgment  and  shall  be 
clioscn  from  among  individuals  who,  at  the 
time  of  their  appoititnient.  are  not  elected 
or  appointed  oilicers  or  employees  in  the  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  or  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stales. 

"(4i  Members  of  the  Commission  (otljer 
thpn  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Cl^n-k  o'  the  House  of  ReDre.-en'.:atlvcs)  shall 
recei'  e  compensation  equivalent  to  the  com- 
pensation paid  at  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule    (5  U.S.C.  5315). 

"(5)  The  Comnii-ssion  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  l^s 
members  (Other  th,".)!  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives) for  a  term  of  one  year.  No 
member  may  serve  as  chairman  more  often 
thaii  once  during  any  term  cf  office  to  which 
he  is  appointed  Tlie  chairman  and  the  vice 
chairman  shall  not  'Je  affiliated  with  the. 
same  politic.il  party.  The  vice  chairman  shall 
a,ct  as  chairman  in  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  chairman,  or  in  the-event  of  a  vacancy 
in  such  office. 

"(b)  The  Commission  .sliall  administer, 
seeli  to  obtain  compliance  with,  and  torniu- 
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late  policy  with  respecl  to  this  Act  and  sec- 
tions 608,  610,  611.  613,814,  616,  616,  and  617 
of  title  18,  United  StatA  Code.  The  Commis- 
sion haa  primary  Jurls<4ctlon  with  respect  to 
the  civil  enforcement  if  such  provisions. 

"(c)  All  decisions  of  he  Commission  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  <  f  Its  duties  and  pow- 
ers under  the  provlsloni  of  this  title  shall  be 
made  by  a  majority  vo  e  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission.  A  mei  iber  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  not  delegate  t  >  any  person  his  vote 
or  any  declslonmakJng  authority  or  duty 
vested  In  the  Commissi  )n  by  the  provisions 
of  this  title 

"(d)  The  Commisslor  shall  meet  at  least 
once  each  month  and  al  so  at  the  call  of  any 
member. 

"(e)  Tlie  Commisslot  sliall  prepare  writ- 
ten rules  for  the  cond  ict  of  its  activities, 
shall  have  an  official  sea!  which  shall  be  Judi- 
cially noticed,  and  sha  I  have  its  principal 
office  In  or  near  the  Dlsti  ict  of  Columbia  ( but 
It  may  meet  or  exercls  >  any  of  its  powers 
anywhere  In  the  United  States) . 

"(f)  (1)  The  Commlss  ^n  sh,'\ll  have  a  staff 
director  and  a  general  (  oun^el  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Comii  Isslon.  The  staff  di- 
rector shall  be  paid  at  l  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  1  i  e.Teot  for  level  IV 
of  the  E.\ccutlve  Sched  lie  (5  U.S.C.  5315). 
The  general  counsel  shi  11  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  c  r  basic  pay  In  effect 
for  level  V  of  the  Executl  e  Schedule  (5  U.S.C. 
5316).  With  the  approva  of  the  Commission, 
the  staff  director  may  .ppolnt  and  fix  the 
pay  of  such  additional  {  ersoniicl  as  he  con- 
siders desirable. 

"(2)  With  the  approva  of  the  Commission, 
the  staff  director  may  pr  'Cure  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  to  Aie  same  extent  as  is 
authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  individ- 
uals not  to  exceed  the  di  ily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pa  ■  In  effect  for  grade 
GS-I5  of  the  General,  Schedule  (5  U.S.C 
5332). 

"(3)  In  carrying  ouf  its  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  the  Con  mls.slon  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  practlcab  e,  avail  Itself  of  the 
assistance,  including  pe  5onnel  and  facilities, 
of  other  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
United  States  Governs  lent.  The  heads  of 
such  agencies  and  dep  irtments  may  make 
available  to  the  Comml;  slon  such  personnel, 
facilities,  and  other  a.ssf  tanre,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  .is  he  Commission  may 
request. 

"powt:iis  of  c  imvit^tom 
"Sec.   311.    (a)    The  ■  "ommissicn   h.as   the 
power— 

"(1)  to  require,  by  s  icclal  or  general  or- 
der.?, any  person  to  sul  -nit  in  writing  such 
reports  and  answers  to  q  lestlons  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe;  nd  such  submission 
shall  be  made  within  si  ch  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  and  under  iatli  or  otherwise  as 
the  Commission  may  detimiue; 

"(2)  to  administer  oatis  or  affirmatlcns: 
"(3)  to  require  by  subfena.  signed  by  the 
chairman  or  the  vice  chairman,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  Witnesses  and  the 
production  of  all  documMitary  evidence  re- 
lating to  the  execution  oflits  duties; 

"(4)  in  any  proceeding  dr  Investigation,  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taien  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  is  lesignated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  tne  p<  wer  to  administer 
oaths  aad,  in  such  instanc«  s,  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  >f  evidence  in  the 
same  manner  as  authorizei  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection;         } 

"(5)  to  pay  witnesses  Ihe  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  in  lili  circumstancfio  In 
the  courts  of  the  United Jstates; 

"(6)  to  initiate  (throuih  civil  proceedings 
for  injunctive,  declarato  y,  or  other  appro- 
priate relief),  defend,  c  ■  appeal  any  civil 
action  in  the  name  of  (  -.e  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcini  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  through  Its  L,en<  ral  counsel; 


"(7)  to  render  advisory  opinions  under  sec- 

"(8)  to  make,  amend,  and  repeal  such 
tlon313; 

rules,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
6  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  m  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  prorlslons  of  this  Act; 

"(9)  to  formttlate  general  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  admlnlstratlc.i  of  this  Act  and 
sections  608,  610,  611,  613,  614,  615,  616,  and 
617  of  title  18,  United  States  Code; 

"(10)  to  develop  prescribed  forms  under 
section  311(a)  (1);  and 

"(11)  to  conduct  Investigations  and  hear- 
ings e.xpedltlously,  to  encourage  voluntary 
compliance,  and  to  report  apparent  viola- 
tions to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement 
authorities. 

"(b)  Any  United  States  district  court 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  wiilch  any  inquiry 
Is  carried  on,  may,  upon  petition  by  the  Com- 
mission, In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena 
or  order  of  the  Commission  Issued  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring compliance  therewith.  Any  failure  to 
obey  the  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished 
by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"(c)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  civil 
liability  to  any  person  (other  than  the  Com- 
mission or  the  United  States)  for  dl.=closing 
information  at  the  request  of  the  Commib- 
Bion. 

"(d)(1)  Whenever  the  Commission  sub- 
mits any  budget  estimate  or  request  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  it  shall  concur- 
lenlly  transmit  a  copy  of  such  estimate  or 
request  to  the  Congress. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Ccmml.ssion  submits 
any  legislative  recommendations,  or  testi- 
mony, or  comments  on  legislation,  reqviested 
by  the  Congress  or  by  any  Member  of  the 
Congress,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
states  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  Mem- 
ber requesting  the  same.  No  officer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  any  author- 
ity to  require  the  Commission  to  submit  Its 
legislative  recommendations,  testimony,  or 
comments  on  legislation,  to  any  office  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  for  approval, 
comments,  or  review,  prior  to  the  submi.?- 
slon  of  such  recommendations,  testimony,  or 
comments  to  the  Congress. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  312.  The  Commission  shall  transmit 
reports  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  no  later 
than  March  31  cf  each  year.  Each  such  re- 
port shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  with 
respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
In  carrying  out  ita  duties  under  this  title, 
together  with  recommendations  for  such 
legislative  or  other  action  as  the  Commission 
consider-;  appropriate. 

"ADVT.SCBT    OPINIONS 

"Ser.  313.  (a)  Upon  written  request  to  the 
Commission  by  any  Individual  holding  Fed- 
eral office,  any  candidate  for  Federal  office, 
or  any  political  committee,  the  Commission 
shall  render  an  advisory  opinion.  In  writing, 
within  a  reasonable  time  with  respect  to 
whether  any  specific  transaction  or  activity 
by  such  individual,  candidate,  or  political 
committee  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
this  Act,  of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  or  of  section 
608,  610,  611,  613,  614,  615,  616,  or  617  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  person  with  respect  to  whom  an 
advisory  opinion  is  rendered  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  who  acts  in  good  faith  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  and  findings  of  such 
advisory  opinion  shall  be  presumed  to  be  In 
compliance  with  the  provision  of  this  Act, 
of  chapter  95  or  chapter  96  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or  of  section  608,  610, 
611.   813,   614,   615.   616,   or   617   of   title   18, 


United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  which 
such  advisory  opinion  Is  rendered. 

"(c)  Any  request  made  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  made  public  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall,  before  rendering  an 
advisory  opinion  with  respect  to  such  re- 
quest, provide  any  interested  party  with  an 
opportunity  to  transmit  written  comments 
to  the  Commission  with  respect  to  such 
request. 

•"ENTOaCEMENT 

"Sec.  314.  (a)(1)(A)  Any  person  who  be- 
lieves a  violation  of  this  Act  or  of  section 
608,  610,  611.  613,  614,  615,  616,  or  617  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  has  occurred 
may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Commission. 

■■(B)  In  any  case  In  v/hich  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  ( who  receive  reports  and  state- 
ments as  custodian  for  the  Commission)  has 
reason  to  believe  a  violation  of  tliis  Act  or 
section  608,  610,  611,  613.  614,  615,  616,  or 
617  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  has  oc- 
curred, he  shall  refer  such  apparent  viola- 
tion to  the  Commission. 

"(2)  Tiie  Commission,  upon  receiving  any 
complaint  under  paragraph  (1)(B),  or  a  re- 
ferral under  raragrap'i  (1)(B),  or  if  it  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  has  com- 
mitted a  violation  of  any  such  provision, 
shall  notify  the  person  involved  of  such  ap- 
parent violation  and  shall — 

"(A)  report  such  apparent  violation  to  tin 
Attorney  General;  or 

"(B)  make  an  investigation  of  sxich  ap- 
parent violation. 

"(3)  Any  investigation  under  paragraph 
(2)(B)  shall  be  conducted  expeditiously  anl 
shall  include  an  investigation  of  reports  and 
statements  filed  by  any  complainant  under 
this  title.  If  such  complainant  is  a  candi- 
date. Any  notification  of  Investigation  made 
imder  paragraph  (2)  shall  not  be  made  pub- 
11.?  by  the  Commission  or  by  any  other  person 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  person 
receiving  such  notification  or  the  person 
with  respect  to  whom  such  Investigation  Is 
made. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall,  at  the  request 
of  any  person  who  receives  notice  of  an  ap- 
parent violation  under  paragraph  (2),  con- 
duct a  hearing  with  respect  to  such  apparent 
violation. 

"(5)  If  the  Commission  determines,  after 
investigation,  that  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to 
engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  which  con- 
stitute or  will  constitu'e  a  violation  of  this 
Act,  it  may  endeavor  to  correct  .such  viola- 
tion by  informal  methods  of  conference,  con- 
ciliation, and  persuasion.  If  the  Commission 
fails  to  correct  the  violation  through  in- 
formal methods.  It  may  institute  a  civil  ac- 
tion for  relief.  Including  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
any  other  appropriate  order  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
in  which  the  person  against  whom  such  ac- 
tion Is  brought  is  found,  resides,  or  trans- 
a'"ts  business.  Upon  a  proper  showing  that 
such  a  person  has  engaged  or  Is  about  to 
engage  In  8\ich  acts  or  practices,  the  court 
shall  grant  a  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
junction, restraining  order,  or  other  order. 
"(6)  The  Commission  shall  refer  apparent 
violations  to  the  appropriate  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  to  the  extent  that  viola- 
tions of  provisions  of  chapter  29  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  are  Involved,  or  If  the 
Commission  is  tinable  to  correct  apparent 
violations  of  this  Act  under  the  author- 
ity given  It  by  paragraph  (5),  or  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  any  such  referral  is 
appropriate. 

"(7)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  any  person  has 
engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts 
or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  any  provl&lon  of  tbia 
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Act  or  of  section  608.  610.  611.  613,  614.  615. 
616.  or  617  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
upou  reqtiest  by  the  Commission  the  At- 
torney General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
.Slates  shall  Institute  a  civil  action  for  re- 
lief, including  a  permanent  or  temporary 
iii.iunclion,  restraining  order,  or  any  other 
appropriate  order  In  the  district  court  of 
liie  United  States  for  the  disdlft  lu  wVach 
i;ie  person  is  fotmd,  resides,  or  tran.>;aci,s 
Ijiisiness.  Upon  a  proper  shovins;  tliat  stich 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engf.ije  in 
such  acts  or  practices,  a  permanent  or  tem- 
porary injunction,  restrairing  order,  or  other 
order  shall  oe  granted  without  bond  l)y  r.uch 
cmift. 

"(3;  In  any  action  br.jusat  uifier  para- 
pMph  (5)  or  (7)  of  this  sub'^ection.  .^ub- 
pena"  for  v.itnesses  who  are  reciuired  to  at- 
tend a  United  States  district  court  n-'ay  run 
into  any  other  district. 

"(9)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order 
granted  under  paraj^raph  (5)  or  (7i  of  this 
subsection  may,  at  any  time  wahin  I'O  o.a;..=! 
after  the  date  of  entry  thereof,  hie  a  petit i(>n 
Willi  tlie  United  Stales  court  of  appeals  t-jv 
the  circuit  In  which  such  order  was  issi.ed  for 
Judicial  review  of  stich  order. 

•ilO)  The  judgment  of  the  cntirt  of  np- 
po.ils  alTirmin;;  or  .setting  aside,  in  whole  or 
i;i  part,  any  such  order  of  liie  dl.strict  court 
sliall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  liip  Su- 
pienie  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
lerti:  rarl  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  ol  title  28.  United  Statts  CcUc. 

•(11)  Anv  actio;i  .;;ought  under  this  suh- 
sertion  shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  of 
the  court  in  which  liled.  and  put  aliead  oi 
all  other  actions  (otlier  (ban  oihei-  actions 
brought  under  this  subsectUm  or  -.pon  sec- 
tion 315). 

"(b)  In  any  ca.se  In  wnici!  t'  e  Ccmrr.is- 
sion  refers  an  apparent  violathin  to  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
respond  by  report  to  the  Commission  v.-ilh 
respect  to  any  action  taken  by  the  Attorney 
General  regarding  such  apparent  volation. 
Each  report  shall  be  *ransmitted  no  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  the  Commission 
refers  any  apparent  violation,  and  at  the  close 
of  every  30-day  period  thereafter  until  there 
is  final  disposition  of  such  apparent  \iola- 
tion.  The  Commission  may  from  time  to  time 
prepare  and  publi:-.h  reports  on  the  straus  of 
buih  referrals. 

"judicial  review 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  The  Commission,  the  na- 
tional committee  of  any  political  party,  or 
any  individual  eligible  to  vote  in  any  election 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
Slates  may  institute  such  actions  in  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States, 
including  actions  for  declaratory  judgment, 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  construe  the  con- 
stitutionality of  any  provision  of  this  Ac; 
or  of  section  608,  610,  611,  613,  614,  615.  616. 
or  617  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  The 
district  court  immediately  shall  certify  all 
questions  of  constitutionality  of  this  Act  or 
of  section  608.  610,  611,  613.  614.  G15,  616.  or 
617  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
Involved,  which  shall  hear  the  matter  sitting 
en  banc. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  decision  on  a  matter  certified 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  reviewable  bv 
appeal  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Such  appeal  shall  be  brought 
no  later  than  20  days  after  the  decision  of 
Ihe  court  of  appeals. 

"(C)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
appeals  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  on  the  docket  and 
to  expedite  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
liie  disposition  of  any  matter  certified  under 
subsection  (a).". 

tbi  Until  the  appointment  and  qualifica- 
tion of  all  the  members  of  the  Federal  Elec- 


tion Commission  and  its  general  cotm.sel  and 
until  the  transfer  provided  for  iu  this  sub- 
section, the  Comptroller  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  shall  continue  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  under  title  I 
find  title  III  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  or  1971  as  such  titles  existed  on  the  d;.y 
heijre  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Upon  the  appointment  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Commission  and  its  general  counsel, 
tlie  Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
soutauvps  shall  meet  with  the  Commission 
ft!. a  arrange  for  the  transfer,  within  30  days 
atier  the  date  on  which  all  such  mem'oers 
r.nd  the  general  counsel  are  appointed,  of 
C'.^pres  of  all  appropriate  records,  documents. 
n:enioraiidunis,  and  other  paper.s  associated 
with  carrymc;  out  their  responsibilities  uader 
liWe  I  and  title  lit  of  the  Federal  Election 
<'.-.mi)ai(.'n  Act  of  1971  and  chapter  95  of  the 
Iniernal  lie-  enue  Code  o;  1954. 

:ci  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
p.-.i,!;.!  Arc  of  l'."7i  Is  amended — 

(l>  by  amending  section  301(g),  relating 
to  definitions,  to  read  as  follov.s: 

"  (!4>  Conmii.ssion' means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commlssioii;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■'oupervi.^ory  oflT.cer"  in 
section  302(d)  and  iii-ortaig  in  lieu  thereof 
■  Commission"; 

('it  by  amending  section  2G3,  relating  *o 
re^i -trntiou  cf  political  committees:  state- 
ments. 

•  A)  by  .striking  ovit  "supervisory  officer" 
*'ai:h  time  1;  appears  therein  and  in,sening  in 
Irjr,  the'-eof  "CommlSbion"':  and 

( B  I  hy  striking  otit  "he"  In  the  ?econd  .sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  and 
in3ei  ting  in  liett  tliercof  "it"; 

i4l  bi-  amcndint;  section  304.  relating  to 
reports  by  political  committees  and  candi- 
dates. 

(At  by  striking  out  "appropriate  supervi- 
i-iTv  o.T.cer"  and  "him"  in  the  first  sentence 
tliereof  and  in.'erting  in  lieu  thereof  ■Com- 
mission" and  "it",  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "supervisory  officer" 
wheie  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (12)  and  (13) 
of  subsection  (b)  and  inaerting  in  litu  there- 
of "Commission": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "supervisory  officer" 
each  place  it  appears  in  section  303,  relating 
to  formal  requirements  respecting  reports 
and  statements,  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Commission": 

(6)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General  of 
tlie  United  States"  and  "he"  in  section  307. 
relating  to  reports  on  convention  financing, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission"  and  "it",  respectively: 

(7)  by  amending  the  heading  for  section 
316  (Rs  redesignated  by  .subsection  (a)  of 
this  section) .  relating  to  duties  of  the  supei- 
vlsory  officer,  to  read  as  follows:  "duties"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "supervisory  officer"  in 
section  316(a)  (as  redesignated  by  sub.sec- 
tion  (a)  of  this  section)  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thei-eof  "Commis- 
sion": 

(9)  by  amending  section  316(a)  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
lion) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "him"  in  paragraph. 
( t )    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "it";   and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "liim"  in  paragraph 
(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "it";  and 

(10)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  of  section 
310  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
each  place  It  appears  tlierein  and  in.serting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Commission"  and  striking 
out  "his"  in  the  second  sentence  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "its"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentenre 
thereof:  and 

(11)  by  fctriVring  out  "a  supervisory  officer" 


in  section  ol7(a)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated bv  subsection  (a)  of  this  Act)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Commission." 

DUTIES  AND   RECtn-ATIONS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  (1)  Section  316(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (as  re- 
desi'^noted  and  amended  by  section  208<a) 
of  this  Act),  relating  to  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission, is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (6).  (7),  (8).  (S)!  and  (10),  and  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (11),  (12),  and  (13) 
as  paragraphs  (8).  (9),  and  (10) .  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph   (5)    the  following  new  paragraphs: 

(01  to  compile  and  maintain  a  cumula- 
tive index  of  reports  and  statements  fiIe-1 
v.ith  it.  whith  shall  be  puljlished  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  at  regular  intervals  and  which 
:-liaU  be  a\a liable  for  purchase  directly  or  by 
inui!  for  a  reasonable  price: 

"(7  I  to  prepare  and  publisli  from  time  to 
tune  special  reports  listing  those  candidates 
for  wi-.om  reports  v.  ere  filed  as  required  by 
this  title  and  those  candidates  for  whom 
such  reports  were  not  filed  as  so  required:". 

(2)  Notwithstanding  section  303(a)(7)  of 
tlie  Fcdevi-.l  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1071 
(relating  to  an  annu.-\l  report  by  the  super- 
visory officer).  a.i  In  effect  oii  the  day  before 
the  effective  dale  of  the  amendments  made 
by  paragraph  (1 )  of  tl.is  subsection,  no  sucli 
annual  report  .shall  be  required  v.ith  respect 
to  anv  calendar  }  er.r  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 3'..  1972. 

(b»il)  Section  316ia)(10)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Can:paign  Act  of  1971  (as  so  rr- 
desijinared  by  ::ubseetion  (a)  of  this  sec- 
lion),  relating  to  the  prescription  of  rules 
Hiid  rjgulations,  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fiip  tlip  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  in\- 
lowlng:  ".  in  accordance  wKh  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)". 

(2)    Such  section  316  is  amended — 

lA)  by  striking  out  .subsection  (b)  and 
subsection  (di;  by  redesignating  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (b):  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fV.- 
iovving  new  subsections: 

"(c)  il)  The  Commissicn.  before  prescrib- 
ing any  rule  or  regulation  under  this  section, 
shall  tra;ii;iiit  a  statement  with  respect  to 
such  rule  or  regvilation  tn  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Eepresentn lives,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  a.-cordance  with  th.e  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  Such  statem.ent  shall  set  forth 
the  proposed  rule  or  regulation  and  shall 
contain  a  detailed  explanation  and  justifica- 
tion of  such  rule  or  regulation. 

"i2)  If  the  appropriate  body  of  tlie  Con- 
(jiess  which  receives  a  statement  from  tlie 
Commission  under  this  subsection  docs  not. 
through  appropriate  action,  disapprove  the 
proposed  rule  or  regulation  set  forth  in  such 
statement  no  later  than  30  legislative  days 
a  Iter  receipt  of  such  statement,  then  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  such  rule  or  ree- 
ulaiion.  In  the  case  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
propo.-ed  to  deal  with  reports  or  statement  i 
required  to  be  filed  under  this  title  by  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  by  political  committees  sup- 
porting such  a  candidate  both  the  Senate  a-jd 
tiie  House  oi  Representatives  shall  have  the 
power  to  disapprove  such  proposed  riiie  or 
r;3i.iation.  The  Commission  may  not  pre- 
scribe any  rule  or  regulation  which  is  dis- 
appro\ed  under  tins  paragraph. 

"(3)  II  the  Commission  proposes  to  pie- 
scribe  any  rule  or  regulation  dealing;  v.ith  re- 
ports or  statements  required  to  be  filed  under 
this  title  by  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator, and  by  political  committees  supporting 
such  candidate,  it  shall  transmit  sttcli  state- 
ment to  the  Senate.  If  the  Commission  pro- 
po.ses  to  prescribe  any  rule  or  regulation  dea'.- 
liig  with  reports  or  statements  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  title  by  a  candidate  for  t!-.e 
office  of  Representative.  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner,   and   by  political   committees 
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"(4)   For  the  purpos<  s  of  thl.s  subbecllon. 
the  term  'legislative  da  ys'  docs  not  Include. 
1  ts  iran-smltted  to  the 
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"{d)(l)  The  Coinii  Isslon  shall  prescribe 
suitable  rules  and  rej  ulatloius  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  thli  title,  Including  such 
rules  and  regulations'  s  may  be  necessary  to 
require  that — 

"(A)  reports  and  s  aienu'iii.s  required  to 
be  filed  under  this  ti,  le  by  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Represent  ,tive  in.  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commission(  r  to.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  an(  by  political  commit- 
tees supporting  such  c  mdidate.  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Clerk  ol  tho  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  cusiodlar   for  the  Coininission; 

"(B)  reports  and  si  itements  required  to 
be  fUed  under  tlUs  tit  e  by  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Senator,  i  nd  by  political  com- 
mittees supporting  sue  i  cf.ndldatc,  shall  bf» 
received  by  the  Secret  iry  of  the  Senate  .i-; 
custodian  for  tiie  Comri  ission;  and 

"iC)  the  Clerk  of  the  House  ot  Represer.ta- 
tlves  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as  cus- 
todians for  the  CcmiiU  slon,  each  sliall  make 
the  reports  and  staten  ents  received  by  him 
available  for  public  in  ipectlon  and  copying 
In  accordance  with  par  igraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  preserve  such  reports  and 
statements  in  accords  nee  with  paragraph 
(5)  of  subsection  (a). 

'•(2)  It  shall  be  the  luty  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Repre;,en  tailves  a-id  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  t  i  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
this  Act  and  to  furnish  such  .services  and  fa- 
cilities as  may  be  rec  ulred  in  accoidnnce 
with  this  section.". 

MISCEi.LANf.OU  .    rROVLS'ONS 

Sec.  210.  Title  III  ol  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  5  ameii'ied  by  in.eri- 
Ing  immediately  after  ectlon  317  (as  so  re- 
designated by  section  2  >8(a)  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  sections: 

"USE    or    CONTRIBUTEn    i   MOUlvTS     ^  JR    CERTAIN 

pur.i-<  SES 
"Sec.  318.  Amounts  r«  celved  by  a  candidate 
as  contributions  that  ire  In  exce.ss  of  any 
amount  necessary  to  de  ray  his  expenditures, 
and  any  other  amoi'n  s  contributed  to  an 
individual  for  the  purp  jse  of  supporting  his 
activities  as  a  holder  of  FedJral  oifice,  may  be 
used  by  sv.ch  candidate  or  individual,  as 
the  case  niiy  be.  to  def  ay  pny  ordinary  and 
necessary  e^:penvJes  inci  rred  by  him  In  con- 
nection with  his  diitie<  as  a  holder  of  Fed- 
eral office,  may  be  coi  irlbutcd  by  hlm  to 
any  organisation  descri  >ed  In  section  170(c) 
of  the  Internal  Reven  le  Code  of  1954,  or 
may  be  used  for  any  ether  lawtal  purpose. 
To  the  extent  any  such  loutribiitloii,  amount 
contii'outed,  or  expend  Iture  thereof  is  not 
otherwise  required  to  b  i  disclosed  under  tlie 
provisions  of  this  tit!« ,  such  contribution, 
amount  contributed,  or  e.xpenditure  shall  be 
fully  dlscloi^ed  in  accon  lance  with  rules  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Comn  Isslon.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  ptescrlbe  such  rules  as 
may  be  necessary  to  cajry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  1 


•pROHIBniON  OF  FRANKED  SOLICriATIONS 

"Sec.  319.  No  Senator,  Representative,  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  or  Delegate  shall  make 
any  solicitations  of  funds  by  a  mailing  under 
the  frank  under  section  3210  of  title  39, 
Unhed  Slates  Code. 

"AfTIIORIZ.\TION  or   APrKOPRIATIONS 

"Sfcc.  320.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  its  functions  under  chapters 
95  anci  9G  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  not  to  exceed  lisS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975.'. 

IITLE  III -GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

FFTFCT    ON    .ST.\TE    I.AVV 

.Sfc.  301.  Section  103  of  the  Fedt-rul  FVctlcn 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  relating  to  ellec  on 
S'ate  law.  Ls  amended  to  read  as  foHow.s: 

■•trFfCi    ON    STATE    LAW 

"Sec.  403.  The  provisloi-..s  of  this  .'Vci.  and 
of  rules  prescribed  under  this  Act,  supersede 
ai:d  preempt  any  provision  of  Stale  law  witri 
respect  to  election  to  Federal  office.". 

PrRKiD    OF    ITMIrAMON<»;     ENFORCi;MtNr 

Sic.  302.  Title  IV  oi  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  relating  to  (renera!  pro- 
visions, is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
406  .IS  .section  408  and  by  inserting  im.ne- 
din'Clj  after  .tcHod  405  the  follovtin;  new 
sec-vioDs: 

"rrRiriD  or   limitaiions 

"Sk-.  406.  irt)  N.'J  person  shaM  bo  prose- 
cuted, tried,  or  punished  for  any  vlolhUc:  of 
title  III  of  this  Actor  of  section" 608.  610,  611. 
6i:?,  PH.  C15,  616,  or  617  of  title  18,  United 
Slates  Code,  unless  the  iiidlctrrent  is  found 
or  the  Information  is  Instituted  within  3 
ye^ri  after  tne  date  of  the  violation. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  privWon 
of  la-A- — 

'•(  1 1  the  period  of  limitation  referred  tc  la 
subsection  (ai  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
violations  referred  to  l:i  such  snosecti.'  n  com- 
mitted before,  on.  or  af'er  lue  effective  dale 
of  this  ."ectlon;   and 

"(2)  no  criminal  proceeding  shall  "oe  ln:;ti- 
t\jtod  against  any  person  tor  any  ac,  or  omis- 
sion wlilch  was  a  viola tiou  of  any  piovisii.n  of 
titie  III  of  this  Act.  or  section  608,  610,  611,  or 
613  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  as  In 
effect  on  December  31.  1974,  11  such  act  or 
omission  does  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
any  such  provision,  as  amended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Election  C.»mpnian  Act  Amendments  "f 
1974. 

Nothing  In  this  .subsection  shall  affect  any 
proceeding  pending  in  any  court  of  the 
Unlied  States  on  the  ene.;tivc  date  of  this 
.•;e:.lion. 

"ADDITI'-)NAI.  ENFORCFMFNT   ATTHORIfY 

"Sec.  407. (a)  In  any  case  In  which  the 
Commission,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  the  record  In  accordance 
with  the  section  554  of  Title  5,  United  Slates 
Code,  makes  a  findiiig  that  a  person  who, 
while  a  candidate  for  Federal  office,  failed  to 
nle  a  report  required  by  title  III  of  this  Act, 
and  such  hitdlng  Is  made  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  within  which  the  failure  to 
file  such  report  may  be  prosecuted  as  a  viola- 
tion of  such  title  III,  such  person  shall  be 
disqualified  from  becoming  a  candidate  in 
any  future  election  for  Federal  oiEce  lor  a 
period  of  time  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
finding  and  ending  oi.e  year  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  the  Federal  office  for 
which  such  person  was  a.  candidate. 

"(b)  Any  ffudlug  by  the  Commlst^ou  un- 
der subsection  (a)  ^hall  be  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.". 

HTLE  IV— AMENDMENl  S  TO  OTHER 
LAWS;  EFFECnVE  DAI  ES 

PDI.mCAI.  ACTTViriES  BY  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
OIKICERS  AND   F.MPLOYEES 

Src.  401.  (a)  Section  1502  {a)i3)  of  title 
6,  United  S'ate^  Code  i  lelatini;  to  hifluencing 


elections,  taking  part  In  political  campaigns, 
prohibitions,  exceptions),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  be  a  candidate  for  elective  office.". 

(b)(1)    Section    1603    of    title    6,    Uniied 
States  Code,  relating  to  nonpartisan  pohiical 
activity,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•J  1503.  Nonpartisan  c:indldacies  permitted 

"Section  1502(a)(3)  of  this  title  does  not 
prohibit  any  State  or  local  officer  or  employee 
from  being  a  candidate  In  any  election  if 
none  of  the  candidates  is  to  be  nominated  or 
elected  at  such  election  as  representing  a 
party  any  of  whose  candidates  for  Presiden- 
tial elector  received  votes  In  the  last  preced- 
ing election  at  which  Presidential  electors 
were  selected.". 

(2)  The  table  of  heciions  for  chapter  15 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
sinking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  1503 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 
■■'.503.  Nonpartisan  candidacies  permitted.". 

ic)  Section  1.501  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,   relatlfig  to  definitions,   is  amended — 

ll)    Viy  striking  out  paragraph  (5); 

(2)  in  paragraph  i3)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"and"  immediately  af'er  "Federal  Re.serve 
Sysiem;"  nnd 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  ":  and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period. 

RKPKAL     OF     CO.\!:.ifNICATIONS     MEDIA     E>CPLND- 
IT1!RE     LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  402.  la)  Section  315  of  the  Communi- 
e.ilions  Act  of  1934  (relating  to  candidates 
lor  public  office:  facilities;  rules)  Is  amended 
by  strikUig  out  subsections  (c),  (di.and  (ei, 
and  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and 
(g)  as  =ub.secijons  (o  and  (d),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  316(c)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
rede.-itgnated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sub- 
.section),  relating  to  dehnitions,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■  ic)    For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(I)  the  term  'broadcasting  station'  in- 
cludes a  community  antenna  television  sys- 
tem; and 

",2)  the  terms  'license'  and  'station  li- 
cense' when  used  with  respect  to  a  commu- 
nity a:itenna  television  system  mean  the 
operator  of  such  sysiem.". 

APPnOPRIATIONS   TO   CAMPAIGN    FOND 

Sec  403.  (a)  Section  9006(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
establishment  of  campaign  fund)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "as  provided  by  ap- 
propriation Acts"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "from  time  to  time";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  there3r  the  fol- 
lo'*ing  new  sentence:  "Tiiere  is  appropriated 
to  the  fund  for  e^ch  fiscal  year,  out  of 
amounts  in  tlie  gener.il  fund  of  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amounts  .so  designated  during  each 
fiscal  year,  which  shall  remain  availab'e  to 
the  fund  without  fiscal  year  limitation". 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  appro- 
priated to  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  established  under  sectio;i  9006  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1951  (relating  to 
paymeiits  to  eligible  candidates)  by  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  .such  section 
(as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion), there  is  appropriated  to  such  fund  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  des- 
ignated for  payment  under  section  6096  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  designation  by  indi- 
viduals to  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund)  before  January  1,  1975,  nou 
otherwise  taken  into  account  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  section  9006,  as  amended  by 
this  section. 

ENTITLEMENTS  OF  ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES  TO  PAY- 
MENTS FROM  PRESIDENTIAL  ELIXTTION  CAM- 
PAIGN FUND 

Sec.  404.  (a)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section 
9004  of   the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954 
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(relating  to  entltlemet'.t  of  eligible  candi- 
daies  to  payments)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"ill  The  eligible  candidates  of  each  ma.ior 
party  In  a  presidential  election  shall  be  en- 
titled to  equal  payments  under  section  9006 
in  an  amount  which.  In  the  aggregate,  shall 
i.ot  exceed  the  expenditure  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  f-uch  candidates  under  seciion  608 
(CmDiB)   of  title  18,  United  States  Code," 

(bMl)  Subsection  (a)T2)(A)  of  section 
9004  of  such  Code  (relating  to  entitlement  of 
eligible  candidates  to  payments)  is  amend?d 
by  striking  otit  "compi.ited'  and  in.serting  in 
lieu  thereof  "allowed". 

i2i  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (ai 
(;ii  of  section  9004  of  sucii  Code  (relating  tu 
eiititlemeut  of  eligible  candidates  to  pay- 
ments i  is  amended  by  striking  out  "com- 
puted" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "al- 
lotved". 

(c)  (1)  Section  9002(3)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "Comptroller  Oeiiernl  ')  is  amended 
to  reiid  PS  fc>llows: 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  section  9002(11 ) 
Federal  Election  Commission  established  by 
section  310(ai(l)  of  the  Federal  TJlectioti 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.". 

(2i  Section  9002(1 »  of  such  Cede  (relating 
U>  tlie  definition  of  "authorl-.'ed  conunittee") 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller 
General"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'Commission". 

(3)  The  third  sentence  of  section  9002(11) 
ot  such  Code  (relating  to  the  definition  of 
"qualified  campaign  expense")  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  General"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "CommisKlon '. 

(4)  Section  9003(a)  of  such  Code  (lelft- 
Ing  t3  condition  for  eligibility  for  payments) 
IS  amended — 

(A»  by  striking  out  ■Comptroller  General  ' 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  iii.serting 
la  lieu  thereof  "Commission' ;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he"  crtcli  place  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  insc.tir.t:  in  leu  thcieof 
"it". 

(51  Section  9003ib)  of  su'h  Code  (relal- 
ing  to  major  parties)  and  section  9003(c)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  minor  and  new  par- 
ties) each  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  General"  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission". 

(6)  The  heading  for  section  9005  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  certification  by  Comptroller 
General)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL"" and  in.serting  in  lieu 
thereof  "COMMISSION  ". 

(7)  Section  9005ib)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  finality  of  certifications  and  determina- 
tions) is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '•Commission":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'hini""  i'lid  inserling 
iu  lieti  thereof  "it". 

(8)  Section  9006(Ci  of  sucii  Code  (relat- 
uig  to  pa;;-ineuis  from  the  fund)  and  section 
9006td)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  insufficient 
amounts  in  fund)  each  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  General"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  nnd  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Commission". 

(9 1  Section  9007(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  examinations  and  audits)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  General  "  and  iii- 
seriing  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

(10)  Section  9007ib)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  repayments)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
each  place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
i:i  lieu  thereof  "Commission";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he  "  each  place  it  ap- 
pear:, therein  aud  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■if. 

(11)  Section  9007(ci  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  notification)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Comptroller  General"  aiifl  iaserting  in 
l.t'.i  thereof  "Commissiou  '. 


tt2i  Section  9009(a)  of  such  Code  (rcla:- 
iitg  to  reports )  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General '" 
each  place  it  apptears  therein  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Conunisslon"';  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "hlm""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'it"'. 

(13)  Section  d009(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  regulations,  etc.)  is  amended — • 

(A.)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General  " 
ai'd  inserting  iu  ileii  thereof  "Commission": 

(B)  by  striking  out  'lie'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  tlierecf  •it ';  nnd 

(Ci  l)v  stririiug  Oil*,  him"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "it". 

(141  The  heading  for  section  9010  of  such 
Code  (relathig  to  participation  by  Comp- 
troller General  i.i  judicial  proceedings)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'COMMISSION'. 

(15)  Section  DOlOiai  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  appearance  by  counsel)   is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  oui  "Comptroller  General " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "its";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  'he'"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears thei-ein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"it". 

(16)  Sec!:on  9010(b)  of  .such  Code  (relr.t- 
ini;  to  recovery  of  certain  payments)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Comptroller  Gen- 
eral '  and  iiisertii.g  in  lieu  tliere<jf  "Commis- 
sion'. 

(17)  Sectif.r.  9010(c)  of  such  Code  (rela;- 
Ing  to  declaratory  and  injiiiictive  relief)  ;- 
ametidJd  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  Gen- 
eral" each  place  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof   'Commission". 

(1«)  Section  9010(d)  of  such  Code  (relp.t- 
ing  to  appeal)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'Comptroller  General""  and  insertUig  in  lieu 
thereof  '•Commis.sion  '  and  by  striking  out 
•he"  and  iiiserting  iu  lieu  thereof  "it  '. 

i.'9)  The  heading  for  sub.section  (ai  of 
.seciion  9011  of  such  Code  (relating  to  review 
of  certification,  determination,  or  other  ac- 
tion by  the  Comptroller  General)  is  amended 
bv  .sirikiiig  o-.it  "Comptkollfr  General"  and 
lii.serttng    in    lieu    thereof    "Commission". 

(20)  Sec f ion  9011(a)  of  such  Code,  as 
amended  'iy  paragraph  (19)  (relating  to  re- 
view of  certification,  determination,  or  other 
action  by  the  Commission)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Comptroller  General"  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Commissioii  '. 

(211  Section  901lib)  ol  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  suits  to  Implement  chapter)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  Gen- 
eral" and  insertuig  in  lieu  tliereof  "Com- 
mission". 

(22)  Section  9012(d)  ill  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  false  statements,  etc.)  l.s  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General"" 
each  place  it  appears  thei'ein  aud  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Commission";   and 

(B)  by  strikhig  out  "him  '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "it". 

CERTIFICATION    FOP.    PAYMENTS    BY    COMMISSION 

Sec.  405.  (a)  Section  9005(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
initial  certifications  for  eligibility  for  pa., - 
ments)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I a)  Initial  Certification. — Not  later 
than  1(1  days  after  the  candidates  of  a  politi- 
cal party  lor  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  have  met  all  applicable 
conditions  for  eligibility  to  receive  payments 
under  this  chapter  set  forth  in  section  9003, 
the  Commission  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
for  payment  to  such  eligible  candidates  un- 
der section  9006  payment  in  full  of  amounts 
to  -A'hich  such  candidates  are  entitled  under 
section  9004". 

<b(  Section  9003(a)  of  .such  Code  trelating 
to  general  conditions  lor  eligibility  for  pio. - 
meiits)  is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  srrtjiing  out  "wUh  respect  to  which 
pa;.nienr   is  .soiighi,"   in   paragraph    (1)    and 


insertiiij;  in  lieu  thereof  "of  such  candi- 
dates": 

(2)  by  Inr^rtlng  "and  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 2 ) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  aud"  at  (he  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
it.  period;  and 

ii)    by  striking  o.n  paragrapli   i4i. 
.vin.vncinc  or  prlkidential  nominating 

CONVENTIONS 

&F.(  .  406.  I  a)  Chapter  95  of  subtitle  H  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating; 
to  the  presidential  election  campaign  fund  i 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  section  9008  (re- 
lating to  Iniormation  on  pi'oposed  expenses  i 
and  iiisertiiig  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  section; 

•  SEC.     9008.   P.AYMEN1"S    FOR    PRESIDEN- 
TIAL   NOMINATING    CONVENTIONS. 

"(a)    EsTABI.ISHMENT      OF      ACCOUNTS. — Tile 

Secretary  shall  maintain  in  the  fund,  in  ad- 
c(i:ion  to  any  account  which  he  maintains 
under  section  9f)06(a),  a  separate  account 
for  the  national  committee  of  each  major 
party  aiid  minor  party.  The  Secretary  shall 
deposit  in  each  such  accotmt  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  which  each  such  coiti- 
r.iitiee  inav  receive  under  subsection  ibl. 
Such  deposits  shall  be  drawn  from  amounts 
desifiiated  b'-  individuals  under  sectioi^  60*'! 
and  shall  he  made  before  any  transfer  is 
made  to  any  account  for  any  eligible  candi- 
date nrcler  section  9006(  a  i . 

■■|b)    ENTnLl:MENT  TO  PAYMENTS  FROM    I  H  S 

F-Nn. — 

•ill  Ma.ior  PARtrrs. — .Subject  to  the  pro- 
visioi'"  Ol  this  section,  the  national  com- 
I'.lncc  of  a  major  party  shall  be  entitled  to 
pa>-meiils  under  paragraph  (3),  with  respeco 
to  any  presidential  nominating  convention, 
in  amounts  which,  in  the  aggregate.  stiaU 
not  exceed  S.2.000.000. 

'{9.\  Minor  p.\pties. — Subject  to  tlie  prt - 
visions  of  this  section,  the  national  eommii- 
tee  of  a  minor  party  shall  be  entitled  to 
pnMiienis  under  paragraph  (3i.  with  respect 
")  any  presidential  nominating  convention, 
ill  amounts  which.  In  the  aggregate,  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  which  bears  ihe  same 
ratio  to  the  air.ottnt  the  national  committee 
of  a  major  party  is  entitled  to  receive  under 
pa'-ajraph  (1)  as  the  number  of  popular 
votes  received  by  the  candidate  for  President 
of  the  minor  party,  ps  such  candidate,  la 
the  preceding  presidential  election  bears  to 
the  average  number  of  popular  votes  re- 
ceived by  the  candidates  for  President  of  the 
United  States  of  the  major  parties  in  the 
preceding  presidential  election. 

■■(3)  Paymttnts — Upon  receipt  of  certifi- 
cation from  the  Commission  under  subsec- 
tion ()/ 1 ,  the  Secretary  shall  make  pav-menis 
jrom  ihe  appropriate  account  maintained  uii- 
der  stihsettion  (ui  to  the  national  committee 
of  a  major  party  or  minor  party  which  elects 
to  receive  its  entitlement  under  this  sub- 
section. Sttch  payments  shall  be  available 
for  u.se  by  such  committee  In  accord.^nce 
-vvith  the  provisions  of  subsection   (o. 

'  (4)  Limitation. — Payments  to  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  major  party  or  minor 
parly  under  this  subsection  from  the  account 
designated  for  such  committee  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  the  amounts  in  su.h  account  at  tlia 
time  of  payment. 

"(5)  AnjisTMiNr  of  ENirrLFMENrs. —  The 
entitlements  established  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as 
expenditure  limitations  established  by  sec- 
tion 608iC)  and  section  608(f)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  are  adjttsted  pursuant 
to  tiic  provisions  of  .section  608^d)  of  such 
title. 

"(Ct  Use  of  Fitnds. — No  part  of  any  pay- 
!!ie:u  made  under  sub.section  (b)  shall  be 
used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  candi- 
date or  delegate  who  is  participating  in  anv 
presidentitil  nomiiiating  convention.  SucU 
pa'-nientb  .-.hull  be  used  only — 
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"(\)  to  defray  expends  Incurred  with  re- 
Bpect  to  a  presidentlalmomlnating  conven- 
tion (including  the  pay  nent  of  deposits)  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  na  lonal  committee  re- 
ceiving such  payments;    ir 

"(2)  to  repay  loans  C  le  proceeds  of  which 
were  used  to  defray  sui  i  expenses,  or  other- 
wise to  restore  funds  ^  ither  tiian  contribu- 
tions to  defray  such  .  xpenses  received  by 
such  committee)  used  to  defray  such  ex- 
penses. 

"(d)  Limitation  op  S  ipendrvres. — 
"(1)  Major  parties.* -Except  as  provided 
by  paragraph  (3),  the  r  itional  committee  of 
a  major  party  may  no  make  expenditures 
with  respect  to  a  pres  dential  nominating 
convention  which,  ui  t  le  aggregate,  exceed 
the  amount  of  payment!  to  which  sucii  com- 
mittee is  entitled  under  subsection  (bid). 
"(2)  Minor  parties.-  Except  as  provided 
by  paragraph  (3),  the  n  .lion.il  committee  of 
a  minor  party  may  noi  make  c.vpendllures 
with  respect  to  a  pres  dential  nominating 
convention  which,  in  tl  e  aggregate,  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  ent  Llement  of  tiie  na- 
tional committee  of  a  major  party  uijder 
subsection  (b)  (1). 

"(3)  Exception. — The  i  ominission  may  au- 
thorize the  national  coaimittep  of  a  major 
party  or  minor  party  tolmake  expenditures 
which,  in  the  aggrtgatel  exceed  tae  limita- 
tion establisiied  by  par^rviph  ( 1 1  or  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subseiion.  Such  authori- 
zation shall  bf  based  ufxin  a  determination 
by  the  Commission  thai  due  to  extraordi- 
nary and  unforeseen  circumstances,  such  ex- 
penditures are  necessary-  to  a.«sure  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  prea  dential  nominating 
convention  by  such  comn  ittee. 

"(e)  Availability  of  F  kvrjENTS. — The  na- 
tional committee  of  a  m  jor  party  or  minor 
party  may  receive  paymec  :s  under  subsection 
(b)(3)  beginning  on  Jul  1  of  the  calendar 
year  Immediately  prece  ling  the  calendar 
year  in  which  a  president  al  nominating  con- 
vention of  the  political  party  involved  is 
held. 

"(I)  Transfer  to  the  'vnd. — If,  after  the 
clcse  of  a  presidential  {  ominaiing  conven- 
tion and  after  the  nation  il  commiitee  of  the 
political  party  involved  las  been  paid  the 
amount  which  it  is  entiti  ;d  to  receive  under 
this  section,  there  are  m  neys  remaining  in 
the  account  of  such  nalic  nal  committee,  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  he  moneys  £o  re- 
maining to  the  fund. 

"(g)  Certification  by  Commission. — Any 
major  party  or  minor  par  y  mi.y  file  a  state- 
ment with  the  Ccmmis!  ion  i;;  such  form 
and  manner  and  at  such,  imes  as  u  may  re- 
quire, designating  the  i  ational  committee 
of  such  party.  Such  stat<  Tient  shall  include 
the  Information  required  by  se-rlion  .?03(b) 
of  the  Federr.l  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971,  together  with  suet  additional  infor- 
mation as  the  Commissior  may  require.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  statement  A  ed  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentences,  the  Co;  imission  promptly 
Ehall  verify  such  statemer  ;  according  to  such 
procedures  and  criteria  a  i  It  may  establish 
and  shttil  certify  to  the  Secretary  for  pay- 
ment In  full  to  any  si  ch  committee  of 
amounts  to  which  such  i  ommittee  may  be 
entitled  under  subFectloi 
fications  shall  be  sub'ect 
and  audit  which  the  Cominisslon  .<;hall  con- 
duct no  later  than  Decemb  ^r  31  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  pre;  idential  nominat- 
ing convention   involved   1  i  held. 

"(h)  Repayments.— The  Commission  shall 
have  the  same  authority  to  require  repay- 
ments from  the  national  committee  of  a 
major  party  or  a  minor  pa  -ty  as  it  has  with 
respect  to  repayments  fron  any  eligible  can- 
didate under  section  9007t  >)■  The  provisions 
of  section  9007(c)  and  sec  ion  9007(d)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  ai  y  repayment  re- 
quired by  the  Commissioj 
section. ". 


(b>.   Such   certi- 
o  an  CMamination 


under  this  sub- 


(b)(1)  Section  9009(a)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  reports)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof;  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and '; 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  major  party  or  minor 
party  with  respect  to  a  presidential  nominat- 
ing convention; 

"(5)  the  amounts  certified  by  It  under 
section  9008(g)  for  payment  to  each  such 
committee;  and 

"(6)  the  amount  of  payments,  if  any,  re- 
quired from  such  committees  under  section 
9&08(h).  and  the  reasons  for  each  such  pay- 
iiient.". 

(2)  Tlie  he.iding  for  section  D012(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  excess  campaign  ex- 
penses) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Cam- 
paign". 

(3)  Section  9012(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  excess  expenses)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  major  party  or  minor 
party  knowingly  and  willfully  to  incur  ex- 
penses with  respect  to  a  presidential  nom- 
inating convention  in  excess  of  the  expendi- 
ture limitation  r.ppllcable  with  respect  to 
such  committee  under  section  9008(d).  un- 
less the  Incurring  of  such  expenses  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  vinder  section 
D008(d)  (3)'.". 

(4)  Section  0012(c)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  unlawful  use  of  payments)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph 
i;i)  and  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph  (1)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"i2i  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  national 
committee  of  a  major  party  or  minor  party 
which  receives  any  payment  under  section 
9008(b)(3)  to  use,  or  authorize  the  use  of. 
such  payment  for  any  purpose  other  than  a 
purpose  authorized  by  section  9008(c).". 

(5)  Section  9012(e)  (I)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  kickbacks  and  illegal  payments;  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  the  national  committee  of  a  major 
party  or  minor  party  knowingly  and  wUlfuily 
to  give  or  accept  any  kickback  or  any  illegal 
payment  In  connection  with  any  expense 
incurred  by  such  committee  with  respect  to 
a  presidential   nominating  convention.". 

(6)  Section  9012(e)(3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  kickbacks  and  illegal  payments)  is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediateiy  after 
"their  authorized  committees'  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  in  connection  with  any  expense  in- 
curred by  the  national  committee  of  a  major 
party  or  minor  party  with  respect  to  a  presi- 
dential nominating  convention.". 

(c)  TTie  table  of  sections  for  chapter  95  of 
subtitle  II  of  such  Code  (relating  to  the 
presidential  election  campaign  fund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  .section  9008  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  £(X)8.  Payments  for  presidential  nomi- 
nating  conventions. '. 

(d)  Section  276  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
certain  Indirect  contributions  to  political 
parties)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  by  redesignating  subsection  (d) 
as  subsection  (c). 

TAX    RETrRN    BY    POLITICAL    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  407.  Section  6012(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  persons  re- 
quired to  make  returns  of  Income)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Tlie  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall,  by  regulation,  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirement of  making  returns  under  this 
section  any  political  committee  (as  defined 
in  section  301(d)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971)  having  no  gross  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year.". 


presidential     primary     MATCHING     PAYMENT 
ACCOUNT 

S53.  408.  (a)  The  analysis  of  subtitles  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Subtitle  II.  Financing  of  presidential  elec- 
tion campaigns.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapters  at  the  be- 
fchining  of  subtitle  II  of  such  Code  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 96  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•  Chapter  DC  Presidential  Primary  Matching 
Payment  Account.". 
<c)  Subtitle  II  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  chapter  96,  relating  to  Presl- 
denilnl  Election  Campaign  Fund  Advisory 
Boarc;,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
iowint:  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  96— PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY 
MATCHING  PAYMENT   ACCOUNT 

"Sec.  P031.  Short  title. 

"Sec.  9032.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  9033.  Eligibility  for  payment. 

"Sec.  0034.  Entitlement  of  eligible  candluat.es 
to  payments. 

"Sec.  9035.  Qualified  campaign  expense  lliul- 
tatlon. 

"Sec.  PC36.  Certification  by  Commission. 

"Sec.  9037.  Payments  to  eligible  candidates. 

"Sec.  9038.  Examinations  and  audits;  repay- 
ments. 

"-Sec.  P039    Reports  to  Congress;  regulations. 

"Sec.  9040.  Participation  of  Commission  in 
judicial  proceedings. 

"Sec.  9041.  Judicial  review. 

"Sec.   9042.  Criminal  penalties. 

SEC.  9031.  SHORT  TITLE. 
"This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  'Presi- 
dential Primary  Matching  Payment  Account 
Act". 

■  Sec    9032.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)  The  term  'authorized  committee' 
TiPRi.s.  viih  respect  to  the  candidates  of  a 
political  party  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  any  political  com- 
mittee which  is  authorized  in  writing  by 
such  candidates  to  incur  expenses  to  further 
the  e:ection  of  such  candidates.  Such  author- 
iration  shall  be  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
.^uch  political  committee,  and  a  copy  of  such 
authorization  .shall  be  filed  by  such  candi- 
tiates  with  the  Commission.  Any  withdraw- 
al of  any  authorization  shall  also  be  in  writ- 
ing and  sh.ill  be  addressed  and  filed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  authorization. 

"(2)  The  term  candidate'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  seeks  nomination  for  election  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  an  individual  shall 
be  considered  to  seek  nomination  for  election 
'.-  he  (A'  takes  the  action  necessary  under 
the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself  for 
no.'nination  for  election,  (B)  receives  contri- 
butions or  Incurs  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses, or  iC)  gives  his  consent  for  any  other 
person  to  receive  contributions  or  to  incur 
qualified  campaign  expenses  on  his  behalf. 

"i3'  Tfie  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  established  by 
section  310(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971. 

"i4)  Except  as  provided  by  section  9034(a), 
the  term  'contribution  — 

"(A)  means  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  ad- 
vance, or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of 
value,  the  payment  of  which  was  made  on  or 
after  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  calendar  year  of  the 
presidential  election  with  respect  to  which 
such  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  de- 
posit of  money,  or  anything  of  value.  Is  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  result  of  a 
primary  election. 
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"(B)  means  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to 
n.nke  a  contribution  for  any  such  purpose, 

"(C)  means  funds  received  by  a  political 
committee  which  are  transferred  to  that 
committee  from  another  committee,  and 

"(D)  means  the  payment  by  any  person 
other  than  a  candidate,  or  his  authorized 
committee,  of  compensation  for  the  persona! 
services  of  another  person  which  are  rendered 
to  the  candidate  or  conmiittee  v.ithoiit 
citarge,  but 

"(E)   does  r.ct  include   - 

'  O)  except  h.s  provided  in  suhpnrr.uraph 
(D),  the  value  of  personal  services  rendered 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  candidate  by  an 
individual  who  receives  no  compen-satiou  for 
rendering  such  senlce  to  or  for  the  beneiii  ol 
the  candidate,  or 

"(ii)  payments  under  section  9637. 

"(5)  The  teiiu  'matching  pajment  ac- 
count" means  the  Presidential  Prltnar.v 
Ma  telling  Payment  Account  established  ui^.- 
der  section  9037(a). 

"(6)  The  term  'matching  payment  period' 
nieans  the  period  beginning  wi'>-h  the  begin- 
ning of  the  calendar  year  in  which  a  general 
election  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  w.il  be  held  and  ending  on 
the  date  on  which  the  national  convention 
of  the  party  whose  nomination  a  candidate 
seeks  nominates  its  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  party  which  does  not  make  sucli 
nomination  by  national  convention,  ending 
oit  the  earlier  of  (A)  the  date  such  party 
nominates  its  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  (B)  the 
last  day  of  the  last  national  convention  held 
by  a  major  party  dxtring  such  calendar  year. 

"(7)  The  term  'primarj-  election'  means 
an  election,  including  a  runofi'  election  or  a 
nominating  convention  or  caucus  held  by  a 
political  party,  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  uational  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party,  or  lor  the  expression  of  a 
preference  for  tliC  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  the  office  of  Prefidcni  of  the 
Uiuted  States, 

"(8)  The  term  poUtical  roiiiinitte'''  means 
any  individual,  cominittee.  association,  or 
organi.'ation  (v.hether  or  not  incorporated i 
which  accepts  contributions  or  incurs  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing,  or  attempting  to  influence,  the 
nomination  of  any  person  for  election  to  the 
office  of  I»resident  of  the  United  States. 

'  (9)  The  term  'qualified  campaign  ex- 
pense' means  a  purchase,  payment,  distri- 
bution, loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of 
money  or  of  anything  of  value — 

"(A)  incurred  tty  a  candidate,  or  by  his 
attthorized  ccmmltiee.  in  connection  with 
his  campaign  :"oi-  nomination  for  election, 
and 

"(Bi  neither  the  incurring  nor  payment 
ot  \\-hich  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  St«te  in  which 
the  expense  is  incurred  or  paid. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  expense 
is  incurred  by  a  candidate  or  by  an  author- 
ized committee  if  it  is  incurred  by  a  person 
specifically  authorized  in  writing  by  the  can- 
didate Of  committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
incur  such  expense  on  behalf  of  the  candi- 
date or  the  committee. 

"(10)  The  term  'State'  means  each  State 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

"Sec.  9033.  Eligibility  for  Payment.s. 

"(a)  Conditions. — To  be  eligible  to  receive 
payments  under  section  9037,  a  candidate 
shall,   in  writing — 

"(1)  agree  to  obtain  and  furnish  to  the 
Commission  any  evidence  it  may  request  of 
qualified  campaign  expenses, 

"(2)  agree  to  keep  and  furnish  to  tlie  Coni- 
uiisslon  any  records,  borks,  and  other  infor- 
mation it  may  request,  aiicl 


'■^3l  rri;ree  to  an  audit  and  examination 
by  the  Commission  under  section  9038  and  to 
pay  any  amounts  required  to  be  paid  under 
Euch  section 

"(b)  ExPENsrs  LtMrrATioic;  Dt;cL.\RATioN  or 
Intent;  I.Iinimum  CoxTRiBmoNS. — To  be 
eligible  to  receive  payments  tinder  section 
9037,  a  candidate  shall  certify  to  the  Com- 
mlssioii  that — 

"(1)  the  candidate  and  his  authorised 
committees  will  not  iuciu'  qnalihcd  cam- 
paign experises  in  excess  of  the  limiiatioa 
oil  such  expen.sps  under  section  9035, 

"(2)  the  candidate  is  seeV.ing  nomination 
by  a  political  party  for  election  to  tlie  office 
of  Pie.'^ident  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  the  candidate  has  received  matching 
contributions  which  in  tlie  aggregate,  ex- 
ceed fS.OOO  in  contributions  from  residents 
of  each  of  at  least  20  States,  and 

'•(4)   the  aggregate  of  contributions  certi- 
fied with  respect  to  any  person  under  para- 
graph (3 1  does  not  exceed  S250. 
"Sr.i  .  9034    Entihement  of  ELic'tLL  C.ism- 
DATEs  TO  Payments. 

"lai  In  General. — Every  candidate  v.ho  i.s 
eligible  to  receive  payments  under  section 
9033  is  entitled  to  payments  xtnder  section 
9037  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
each  contribution  received  by  such  candi- 
date on  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  calen- 
dar year  immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  tlie  presidential  election  with  respect 
CO  which  such  candidate  is  seeking  nomina- 
tion, or  by  his  authorized  committees,  dis- 
regardiiig  any  amount  of  contributions  from 
any  person  to  tlie  extent  that  the  total  of 
the  amounts  conuibuted  by  such  person  on 
or  after  the  beginning  of  such  preceding 
calendar  year  exceeds  S>250.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  section  9033(b),  the 
term  'contribution'  means  a  gift  of  money 
made  by  a  written  instrument  which  identi- 
fies the  person  making  the  contribution  by 
full  name  and  mailing  address,  but  does  not 
inclutie  a  sub.scriptlon,  loan,  advance,  or  de- 
posit ol  money,  or  anything  of  value  or  any- 
.hing  described  in  subparagraph  (Bi,  (Ci, 
or  (D)  of  section  9032(4). 

'  (bi  Limitations. — The  total  amount  cif 
pajinents  to  which  a  candidate  is  entitled 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  50 
perteiu  of  the  expenditure  limitation  appli- 
cable tinder  section  C08(C)  (1)  (A)  of  title  13. 
United  States  Code. 

"Sec.     9035.     Qialitied    Campau.n     Expense 
Limitation. 

"No  candidate  shall  knowingly  incur  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  in  excess  of  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  applicable  under  sec- 
tion 608iC)(l)iA)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code, 
"Src.  9036.  CEPiiriCATioN  dy  Commissicin. 

"  ( a  I  iNrriAL  Certifications. — Not  later 
than  10  days  after  a  candidate  establishes 
his  eligibility  under  section  9033  to  receive 
payments  under  section  9037,  tlie  Commis- 
sion shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  for  pay- 
ment to  such  candidate  under  section  9037 
payment  in  full  of  amounts  to  which  such 
candidate  is  entitled  under  section  9034.  The 
Commission  shall  make  such  additional  cer- 
tifications as  may  be  necessary  to  permit 
candidates  to  receive  payments  for  contribu- 
t  inns  under  section  9037. 

"lb)  Finality  of  Determinations.— Initial 
certifications  by  the  Commission  under  sub- 
:-ection  (a),  and  all  determinations  made  bv 
it  tmder  tliis  chapter,  are  final  and  conclusive, 
except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  subject  to 
examination  and  audit  by  the  Commission 
under  section  9038  and  judicial  review  under 
section  9041, 
"Sec.  9037.  Payments  to  ELiorBLE  Candidatt.s. 

"(a)  Establishment  of  AccouNr. — Tlie 
Secretary  shall  maintain  In  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  established  by  sec- 
tion   900i3i;i),    in    addition    to   anv    account 


which  V.e  maintai;ii5  under  such  sec'tlon,  a 
separate  account  to  be  known  as  the  Pres- 
idential Primary  Matching  Payment  Ac- 
count. Tlie  Secretary  shall  deposit  into  the 
matching  payment  account,  for  use  by  the 
candidate  of  any  political  party  who  is  eligi- 
ble to  receive  payments  under  section  9033. 
the  amotuit  available  after  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  amounts  for  payments  under 
section  9006IC!  f.nd  for  payments  under  sec- 
tion 90o8ib)<3i  are  available  for  such  pa;. - 
ine'iis. 

••(b)  Pay^ienis  Fro:.t  the  M-ATCHrNC  Pay- 
ment AccorKT. — Upon  receipt  of  a  certifica- 
tion from  The  Commission  under  section 
90^6.  but  not  before  the  beginning  of  the 
matching  pnyment  period,  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  promptly  transfer  the 
anioi-.nt  certified  by  the  Commission  from 
the  matching  payment  accottnt  to  the  candi- 
date. In  nmkinp  such  transfers  to  candidates 
of  the  same  political  party,  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  seek  to  achieve  an  equita- 
ble distribution  of  funds  available  under 
subsection  (a),  and  the  Secretary  c«-  his 
delegate  shall  take  into  account,  in  seeking 
to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution,  the  se- 
quence in  wiilch  such  certifications  ure  re- 
ceived . 
'Src  .  9i)38    Examin.\tions    and    AtTurrs;    Ri  - 

PAYMENTS. 
•   (a  I     FXAMINATIONS        AND        AUDITS. AXtPr 

f-fi'^h  niaichlng  payment  period,  the  Conimis- 
cioii  .shall  conduct  a  thorough  examUiation 
fi  id  audi!  of  the  qualified  campaign  expenses 
uf  every  cundldat*'  and  his  authorized  coni- 
niittees  \  ho  received  paynienis  under  sec- 
lion  9037. 

"(b)     RrPAYMENTS. — 

■■(1)  If  the  Comml.ssion  determines  tliat 
.^ny  portion  of  the  payments  made  to  a  can- 
didate from  tlie  matching  payment  account 
was  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
pa.'.inents  to  which  such  candidate  was  en- 
titled under  section  9034.  It  shall  notify  the 
ctindldnte.  and  the  candidate  shall  pay  to  th*- 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amottnt  of  excess  payments. 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determhies  that 
anv  an'.otmt  of  any  pajTnent  made  to  a  can- 
didate from  the  matching  payment  account 
wa.s  used  for  any  purpose  other  than — ■ 

"•(.A I  to  defray  the  qualified  campaign  ex- 
pen-ses  with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

"(Bi  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherv.'ise  to  restore  funds 
(Other  than  contributions  to  defray  qualified 
campaign  expenses  which  were  received  and 
expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses, 

it  shall  notify  such  candidate  of  the  airount 
so  used,  and  the  candidate  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  an  amount  equal 
to  such  amount 

"(3)  Amounts  received  by  a  caiididate 
from  the  matching  payment  account  may 
be  retained  for  the  liquidation  of  all  obliga- 
tions to  pay  qualified  campaign  expenses  in- 
curred for  a  period  not  exceeding  6  months 
after  the  end  of  the  matching  payment  pe- 
riod, .^fter  all  obligations  have  been  liqui- 
dated. That  portion  of  any  unexpended  bal- 
ance remaining  in  the  candidate's  accounts 
Vihich  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  un- 
expended balance  as  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  matching  payment  account 
bears  to  the  total  of  all  deposits  made  in'o 
the  candidate's  accounts  shall  be  promptly 
repaid  to  the  matching  payment  account. 

•u-i  NtrrincATioN. — No  notification  shfiU 
be  made  by  the  Commission  under  subsec- 
tion lb)  with  respect  to  a  matching  pa\ - 
meut  period  more  than  3  years  after  the  end 
of  such  period. 

"id I  Deposit  of  Repayments. — All  pav- 
inents  received  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate under  subsection  ib(  shall  be  deposited 
by  'riiTii  in  the  matching  payment  account. 
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"Sec.   9039.  Reports  Tf   Congress;    Recitla 

TIONS.     I 

i. — The  c 


October  7,  197^ 


'omnnlsslon  shall,  as 
'  each  matching  pay- 
lU  report  to  the  Sen- 
)resentatlves   setting 

campaign  expenses 
as  the  Commission 
icurred  by  the  can- 
party  and  their  au- 

tified   by    it   iinder 
lit   to   each   eligible 

.yments,  if  any,  re- 
nder section  9038. 
payir.pnt  required, 
rsuant  to  this  sec- 
Senate  document. 

. — Tlie  Commission 


"(a)   Reports      

soon  as  practicable  aft 

ment  period,  submit  a 

ate   and    House   of    Ri 

forth— 

■•(1)     the     qualified 

(shown   in  such  detal 

determines  necessary) 

didates  of  each  politic 

Ihorized  committees, 
"(2)    the    amounts   c 

section   9036   for   paym 

candidate,  and 

"(3>   the  amount  of  , 
quired  from  candidates 
and  the  reasons  for  eac 
Each  report  submitted 
tion  shall  be  printed 

"(b)   Regulations,  E_,. 

Is  authorized  to  preserve  rules  and  regula- 
tions In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c),  to  condtjit  examinations  and 
audits  (in  addition  to  ^e  examinations  and 
audits  required  by  sectfcn  9038(a) ),  to  con- 
duct Investigations,  ancttto  require  the  Iteep- 
Ing  and  submission  ofiiny  books,  records, 
and  information  which  It  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  outjits  responsibilities 
under  this  chapter.  1 

"(c)    Review  OF  Reci'Lj 
"(1)    The   Commission 
any  rule  or  regulation  ui 

shall  transmit  a  statem_ , „ 

such  rule  or  regulation?to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  House  of  Repres^tatives  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision!  of  this  subsection. 
Such  statement  shall  set  forth  the  proposed 
rule  of  regulation  and  $hall  cojjtain  a  de 
tailed  explanation  and  ; 
rule  or  regulation. 

"(2)    If     either     such 
through   appropriate  aci 
proposed  rule  or  regulati 
statement  no  later  tha 
after   receipt   of   such 

Commission  may  prescrije  such  rule  or  regu 
lation.   The   Commissioip  may   not   prescribe 
any  rule  or  regulation  \i 
by  either  such  House  u 

■■|3)    For  purposes  of 

term  "legislative  days'  (_,-- 

calendar  day  on  which  |>oih  Reuses  of  the 
Congress  are  not  in  ses.^^in. 
"Sec.  9040.  Participation  by  CoMMir>sirN  in 
Jddicial  P«)cfedi:;cs. 

"(a)     ArPEARANCE    BY    C    VNEFl  . — Til?    CJIH- 

mi.ssion  is  authorized  to|  appear  in  and  de- 
fend against  any  action  li  =titu*ed  urder  thi.s 
section,  either  l>y  attorn  .'s  employed  In  its 
office  or  by  coiuisel  whc  n  it  may  appoint 
without  regr.rd  to  the  pi  jvisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  go;  ei!  ling  appointments 
in  the  competitive  st/vic  .  and  whose  com- 
pensiition  it  may  fix  wit.  out  retard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  nd  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  tit  ». 

"(b(  Recovery  OF  Certa  n  Payments. — The 
C'lmnilsslon  is  authorii-.  t]  ihrouph  at[.or:.eyi 
and  counsel  described  iq  subsection  (a),  to 
Instiiuie  ncuons  in  the  d)  strict  courtt  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  recovery  of  any 
amounts  determined  to  >e  payable  lo  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  as  a  result  of  an 
examination  and  audit  lade  pursuant  to 
section  9038. 

"(C)  Injunctive  Rel 
sioii  is  authorized,  thro 
coi'iisel  described  in  sub; 
tion  the  courts  of  the  Un 
Injunc  cive  relief  as  is  ap.. 
nie;.i  any  provision  of  thl 

'(d)  Appeal. — The  Com  lijsion  is  author- 
i2cd  on  behalf  of  the  Unlt(  3  States  to  appeal 
from,  and  to  petition  the  I  upreme  Court  lor 
certiorari  to  review.  Judj  rnents  or  decrees 
entered  with  res-pect  to  a  tions  in  which  it 
appears  pursuant  to  the  i  uthor.iv  provided 
iu  this  section. 


proNe  — 

I  before  prescribing 
tier  sub.-^ect ion  (b). 
It  with  respect  to 


Kistiflcation  of  such 

I  House  does  not. 
Jon.  disapprove  the 
!bn  set  lorth  in  such 
30  legislative  days 
latement.   then   tlie 


hlch  is  disapproved 
Ser  this  paragrapli. 

!his  sub.seciion,  tiie 
Ses  not  inc'ude  anv 


The    Co.Timis- 

h    attorneys   and 

tion  (a) .  to  peti- 

|ed  States  for  such 

•opria-c  to  imple- 

chapter. 


"Sec.  9041.  Judicial  Review. 

"(a)  Review  of  Agency  Action  by  the 
Commission. — Any  agency  action  by  the 
Commission  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  petition  filed 
in  such  court  within  30  days  after  the  agency 
action  by  the  Commission  for  which  review 
is  sought. 

"(b)  Review  Procedxtres. — The  provisions 
of  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
apply  to  Judicial  review  of  any  agency  action,' 
w,  defined  in  section  551  ( 13)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  by  the  Commission. 
•SEC.  9042.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

"(a)  Excess  Campaign  Expenses. — Any  per- 
son who  violates  the  provisions  of  section 
9035  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
Any  officer  or  member  of  any  political  com- 
mittee who  knowingly  consents  to  any  ex- 
penditure in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
section  9035  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
S25,0t0.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years 
or  both. 

•  (>!)  Unlawful  Use  of  Payments.— 
"(1)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  who  re- 
ceives any  payment  under  section  9037,  or 
to  whom  any  portion  of  any  such  payment 
is  transferred,  knowingly  and  willfully  to 
use,  or  authorize  the  use  of,  such  payment 
or  such  portion  for  any  purpose  other  than — 
"(A)  to  defray  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses, e.r 

"'(B)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
U'lher  than  contributions  to  defray  quali- 
f.ed  campaign  expenses  which  were  received 
and  expended)  which  were  used,  to  defray 
qii.Hiified  campaign  expenses. 

••'.2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
t..an  5  years,  or  both. 
"(C)  False  Statements,  Etc — 
"(1)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
i;)gly  a.fid  willfully — 

"(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  information 
to  the  Commission  under  this  chapter,  or  to 
include  in  any  evidence,  books,  or  informa- 
tion so  rurnlshed  any  misrepresentation  of 
a  material  fact,  or  to  falsify  or  conceal  any 
evidence.  boo!:s.  or  information  relevant  to  a 
certification  by  the  Commission  or  an  exam- 
ination and  .-iudit  by  the  Commission  under 
this  chapter,  or 

"(B)  to  f.^il  to  furnish  to  the  Commls.slon 
any  records,  books,  or  information  requested 
by  It  for  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

'•(2)  A,iy  persc>n  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  pararraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10  000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
ye.irs  or  both. 

"(Ci)    KtCKBACKS  AND  LEGAL  PAYMENTS. 

"(1)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  give  or  accept  any  kick- 
back or  any  illegal  payment  in  connection 
with  ar.y  qualified  campaign  expense  of  a 
candlciate,  or  his  authorized  committees, 
who   receives  payments  under  section  903?! 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sion;; of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  SI 0.000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

■"(3)  In  r.cldirion  to  the  penaltv  provided 
by  paragraph  (2).  any  person  who  accepts 
any  kickback  or  illegal  payment  In  connec- 
tion with  any  rjualifled  campaign  expense 
of  a  candidate  or  his  authorized  committees 
Shan  pay  to  the  Secretary  tcr  deposit  In 
the  matching  payment  account  an  amount 
equal  to  125  percent  of  the  kickback  or  pay- 
ment received". 

review  of  regulations 
Sec    409.   (ai   Section  9009  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Coae  of  1954  (relating  to  reports  to 
Congress:  refulations)  Js  amended  by  adding 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  Review  of  Regulations. — 

"(1)  The  Commission,  before  prescribing 
any  rule  or  regulation  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  transmit  a  statement  with  respect  to 
such  rule  or  regulation  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Such 
statement  shall  set  forth  the  proposed  rule 
or  regulation  and  shall  contain  a  detailed  ex- 
planation and  Justification  of  such  rule  or 
regulation. 

"(2)  If  either  such  House  does  not,  through 
appropriate  action,  disapprove  the  proposed 
rule  or  regulation  set  forth  In  such  state- 
ment no  later  than  30  legislative  days  after 
receipt  of  such  statement,  then  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe  such  rule  or  regulation. 
The  Commission  may  not  prescribe  any  rule 
or  regulation  which  is  disapproved  by  either 
such  House  under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'legislative  days'  does  not  Include  any 
calendar  day  on  which  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  are  not  in  session.". 

(b)  Section  9009(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  regulations,  etc.)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)"  immediately  after  "regulations". 

EFFEC"nVE    DATES 

Sec.  410.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (b)  and  subsection  (c),  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  January  1,   1975. 

(b)  Section  104  and  the  amendment  made 
by  section  301  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
403  ( a  1,  404.  405,  406,  408,  and  409  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1974. 

(2)  Tlie  amendment  made  by  section  407 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1971. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Wayne  L.  Hays, 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 

John  H.  Dent, 

John  Brademas, 

Ed  Jones, 

Robert  H.  Mollohan, 

Dawson  Mathis, 

William  L.  Dickinson, 

Samuel  L.  Devine, 

John  Ware, 

Bill  Prenzel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

John  O.  Pastore, 

RrssELL  B.  Long, 

Edward  M.  Kennnedy, 

Dick  Clark, 

Hugh  Scott. 

Wallace  P.  BENNE"rT, 

Robert  P.  Griffin, 

Ted  Stevens, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr  , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

J  'INT  EXPIANATORY  .STATEMENT  OF  THE 

Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houie 
and  and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3044)  to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  primary  and  general  election  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to 
amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns,  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
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upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  iu 
the  .accompanying  conference  report: 

Tlie  House  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
title  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  the  Senate  dis- 
agreed to  the  House  amendments. 

Th?  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  I  he  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text 
of  the  bill,  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  also  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  House  amendment  to  the  title 
of  tlie  Senate  bill. 

Tiie  differences  between  the  texi  of  the 
Senate  bill,  the  House  amendment  tliereto, 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
are  noted  below,  except  for  clerical  correc- 
tions, conforming  changes  made  necessary 
by  reason  of  agreements  readied  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes. 

SHORT  title 

The  Senate  bill,  the  House  amendment, 
and  the  conference  substitute  provide  that 
this  legislation  may  be  cited  as  the  '"t'ederal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

criminal     code     AMENDMENTS 

limitations  on  contribnlidn-.  o'l^ 

expenditures 

A.  Contribiitions 

Senate  bill 

Section  304(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  umended 
chapter  29  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  by 
inserting  a  new  section  6lo,  relating  to  limi- 
tations on  contributions. 

Section  615(a)(1)  provided  that  no  indi- 
vidual may  make  contributions  to  a  candi- 
date with  respect  to  his  campaign  for  elec- 
tion which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed  $3,000. 

Section  615(a)  (2)  provided  tha*-  no  per.son 
(other  than  an  individual)  may  make  contri- 
butions to  a  candidate  with  respect  to  his 
campaign  for  election  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, exceed  $6,000. 

Section  615(b)(1)  provided  that  a  candi- 
date may  not  accept  contributions  from  an 
individual  which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed 
$3,000,  or  from  any  person  (other  than  an 
Individual)  which,  in  the  aegregate.  exceed 
$6,000. 

Section  615(b)  (3)  provided  that  an  officer 
or  employee  of  a  political  committee  or  a 
political  party  may  not  accept  any  contri- 
bution which  a  candidate  is  prohibited  from 
accepting  by  section  615(bi(l). 

Section  6i5(d)(l)  provided  that  no  indi- 
vidual may  make  contributions  during  a  cal- 
endar year  which,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed 
$25,000. 

Section  615(d)  (2)  provided  Ihnt  any  con- 
tribution to  a  campaign  of  a  candidate  in  a 
year  other  than  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  election  to  which  such  campaign  relates 
is  held  shall  be  considered,  for  purposes  of 
section  615(d)(1),  to  be  made  during  tlie 
calendar  year  in  which  such  election  is  held. 

Section  615(c)  (2)  provided  that  contribu- 
tions made  to  a  candidate  of  a  political  parly 
for  tlie  office  of  Vice  President  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  the  candidate  of  ;i'.ch 
party  for  the  office  of  President. 

Section  615(c)  (3)  defined  the  term  "cam- 
paign" to  include  all  prlniary,  primary  run- 
off, and  general  election  campaigns  related 
to  a  specific  general  election,  and  all  primary, 
primary  runoff,  and  special  election  cam- 
paigns related  to  a  specific  special  election. 

Section  615(c)(1)  provided  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  contribution  limitations  estab- 
lished by  section  615,  all  contributions  made 
by  a  person  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  can- 
didate. Including  any  earmarked  or  other- 
wise encumbered  contributions,  shall  be  con- 
sidered contributions  from  such  person  to 
such  candidate. 


House  amendment 

Section  101(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  608  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  by  Inserting  a  ne.v  subsection 
(b). 

Subsection  (b)  (1)  provided  that  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  the  new  subsection 
(b),  no  person  may  make  contributions  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  to  any  candidate  for  Federal 
oflRce  iu  any  election. 

Subsection  (b)(2)  provided  that  no  po- 
litical committee  (other  than  tlie  principal 
campaign  committee  of  a  candidate)  may 
make  contributions  exceeding  $5,090  to  any 
candidate  for  Federal  office  iu  any  election. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  also  defined  the  term 
"political  committee"'  to  mean,  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (b)(2),  an  organization  regis- 
tered as  a  political  committee  under  section 
303  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  (hereinafter  in  this  statement  referred 
to  as  tlie  "Act")  for  at  least  6  months  whicli 
has  received  contributions  from  more  than 
50  persons  and  has  made  contributions  to  at 
least  5  candidates  for  Federal  office.  Subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  also  provided  that  State  politi- 
cal party  organizations  shall  not  be  required 
to  make  contributions  to  at  least  5  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered political  committees  for  p-arposes  of 
subsection  (b)  (2). 

Subsection  (b)  (3)  provided  tliat  no  iiidi- 
',  idual  may  make  contributions  exceeding 
$25,000  in  any  calendar  year. 

Subsection  (b)(4)  provided  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  subssction  (b),  the  following  luies 
shall  apply:  (1)  If  a  contribution  is  made  to 
a  political  committee  authorized  in  writing 
by  a  candidate  to  accept  contributions  on  his 
behalf,  then  such  contribution  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  contribution  to  such  candi- 
date: and  (2)  any  contribution  to  the  candi- 
date of  a  political  party  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  contri- 
bution to  the  candidate  of  such  party  for 
111.-'  office  of  President. 

Subsection  (b)(5)  provided  that  limita- 
tions imposed  by  subsection  (b)(1)  and 
subsection  (b)(2)  .shall  apply  separately  to 
each  election. 

Subsection  (b)  (6)  provided  tliat  all  con- 
tributions from  a  person  to  a  particular 
candidate  shall  be  treated  as  contributions 
from  such  person  to  such  candidate,  even  If 
such  contri  jutlons  are  made  indirectly,  are 
earmarked,  or  are  directed  tlirough  any  in- 
termediary or  conduit.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)(6) 
were  not  Intended  to  apply  to  contributions 
from  separate  segregated  funds  maintained 
by  corporations  or  labor  organizations,  be- 
cause donors  to  such  funds  must  relinquish 
control  of  their  donation  to  the  corporation 
or  labor  organizatioii  and  such  donors  may 
not  earmark  or  dii'ect  such  donations  to  any 
specfic  candidate  or  political  conimittee. 

Svibsection  (b)  (6)  required  any  person 
acting  as  an  intermediary  or  conduit  to  re- 
port to  the  supervisory  officer  the  source  of 
the  contribution  and  the  intended  recipient 
of  the  contribution.  Such  person  also  sliall 
report  such  conlributiou  to  ilie  intended 
recipient. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  tlie  Committee 
on  Hottse  Administration  (hereinafter  iu 
this  statement  referred  to  as  the  "House 
committee")  that  the  following  rule  would 
apply  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
contribution  limitations  established  by  sub- 
section (b)  :  if  a  person  exercises  any  direct 
or  indirect  control  over  the  making  of  a 
contribution,  then  such  contribution  shall 
count  toward  the  limitation  impo.sed  with 
respect  to  such  person  under  subsection 
(b).  but  it  will  not  count  toward  such  a  per- 
son's contribution  limitation  when  it  is 
demonstrated  that  such  person  exercised  no 
direct  or  indirect  control  over  the  n;aking 
of  the  contribution  involved. 


A  similar  question  was  raised  in  the  Houw* 
committee  regarding  the  possi'Mlity  of  cir- 
cumventing the  limit  on  contributions  by 
political  committees  where  a  national  com- 
mittee of  a  political  organization  may  con- 
tribute the  maximiun  allowable  amount  to 
a  candidate  and  n  State  or  local  sub-unit  or 
subsidiiivy  oi  that  coinnutiee  may  also  con- 
tribute to  the  same  candidate.  It  was  tiie 
Intent  of  tlie  House  committee  to  allow  the 
maximum  contribution  from  each  level  of 
the  organizatioii  if  the  decision  or  judgment 
to  make  such  contributions  is  independently 
exercised  within  the  separate  levels  of  the 
organization.  However,  if  the  subsidiary  or 
sub-unit  organizations  are  under  the  control 
or  direction  of  the  parent  orgftnlzalion  with 
respect  to  their  contributions  to  specific 
candidates,  then  'he  organizations  acting  in 
concert  would  constitute  one  political  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  the  contributiotx 
limits  included  in  the  House  amendment. 

Conference   substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  .same  as 
tiie  House  amendment,  with  the  foliov/lng 
clianges: 

1.  With  respect  to  the  provision  of  the 
House  amendmeni  which  prohibited  anv 
individual  from  m.aking  contributions  in 
any  calendar  year  exceeding  S2.'S.000,  the 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  approach 
of  the  Senate  bill  which  provided  that  an- 
contribution  to  a  campaign  of  a  candidate 
in  a  year  other  than  the  calendar  year  In 
which  tlie  election  to  which  such  campaign 
relates  is  held  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  during  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  election  is  held. 

2.  The  conierence  substitute  adopts  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  relating  to  the 
acceptaiKe  of  illegal  contributions  by 
candidates  and  by  officers  or  employees  of 
political  committees.  Existing  law  prohibits 
a  candidate  or  political  committee  from  ac- 
cepting an  illegal  contribution  or  authoriz- 
ing an  illegal  expenditure.  The  conference 
substitute  combines  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  existing  law  with  those  contained 
in  tlie  Senate  bill  and  provides  that  no 
candidate  or  political  committee  may  know- 
ingly accept  any  contribution,  or  kiio"Aingly 
in.tke  any  expenditure,  in  violation  of  the 
limits  imposed  by  this  legislation.  The  con- 
ference substitute  also  provides  that  no  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  a  political  committee 
may  knowingly  accept  a  contribution  made 
for  the  benefit  of  a  candidate,  or  knowingly 
make  any  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the 
candidate,  in  violation  of  tlie  limits  im- 
po.sed by  tins  legiclaiion. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  analy.sis  of 
the  House  report  (as  set  forth  in  the  state- 
ment relating  to  tiie  House  amendiiieiit) 
regarding  tiie  rule  for  application  of  con- 
tribution iimita'. ions  and  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility   of   circumventing   such   iimitatloii*. 

B.    Expenditures 
Senate   bill 

Section  304(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  ameudei 
chapter  29  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
by  inserting  a  nev."  section  6'.'},  relating  to 
limitation  on  expenditures  generally. 

Section  614(a)  (1)  provided  tliat  no  candi- 
date may  make  expenditures  in  his  campaiga 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election, 
to  F;?deral  office,  which  exceed  tlie  limitation 
established  by  section  T,OA  of  llie  Act  if  sucii 
candidate  were  receiving  payments  u:icier 
title  V  of  the  4ct. 

Section  504  of  *he  Act  v.as  added  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Seni'.te  bill.  Section  504(a)  (1) 
provided  tliat  no  candidate  (other  than  a 
candidate  for  tlie  office  of  F>resident)  who 
receives  payments  under  title  V  with  respect 
to  his  primary  election  campaign  may  make 
expenditures  with  lespect  to  such  campaign 
in  excess  of  tlie  greater  of  ( 1 )  8  cents  multi- 
plied  by    the   votir.g   age   population   of  the 
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geographlcal  area  in 
such  nomination  Is  be 
Federal  office  sought 
Representative  from  a 
Representative;   or   (3) 
eral  office  sought  la  t 
from  a  State  with  m 
ative.  % 

SecUon  504(a)  (3)  pr 
date  for  nomination  fi 
dent  may  make  expen 
In  which  he  Is  a  candldi 
tion  which  exceed  2  tlmi 
a  candidate  for  nonUnai 
Senator  may  spend  in  sich  State.  No  candl 
date  lor  nomination  foi    the  office  of  Presl 
dent  may  make  expendU  ires  throughout  the 
United  States  which  exc(  id  an  amount  equal 
to  10  cents  multiplied  bj  the  voting  age  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  Sta  es. 

Section  e04(b)  provide  1  that  no  candidate 
who  receives  payments  jnder  title  V  with 
respect  to  his  general  ele  tion  campaign  may 
make  expenditures  with  i  sspect  to  such  cam- 
paign in  excess  of  the  gn  iter  of  (1)  12  cents 
multiplied  by  the  votln  age  population  of 
the  geographical  area  Jp  which  such  elec- 
tion Is  held:  (2)  $171000,  If  the  Federal 
office  sought  l3  that  of  inator  or  Represent- 
ative from  a  State  wltl^nly  one  Represent- 
ative; or  (3)  $90,000,  ir  the  Federal  office 
sought  Is  that  of  Repre^ntatlve  from  a  State 
with  more  than  one  Re 

Section  504(c)  provld 
who  Is  unopposed  In  a 
make  expenditures  wit 

paign  which  exceed  lObercent  of  the  limi- 
tation in  section  S04(b)  | 

Section  504(d)  provided  that  the  Fede.al 
Election  Commission  feerelnafter  In  this 
statement  referred  to  aa  the  "Commission") 
shall  prescribe  rules  uflder  which  expendi- 
tures by  a  candidate  for'  lomlnatlon  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  Prea  Sent  for  use  In  2  or 
more  States  shall  be  a'  ;ributed  to  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  of  such  candidate  In 
each  State. 

Section  604(e)(1)  presided  that  expendi- 
tures made  on  behalf  oC  i  candidate  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  b  '  such  candidate. 

Section  504(e)(2)  pre  rlded  that  expendi- 
tures made  by  a  cand  date  of  a  political 
party  for  the  office  of  VI  e  President  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  y  the  candidate  of 
such  party  for  the  office  of  President. 

Section  504(e)(3)  pri  vided  that  an  ex- 
penditure Is  made  on  b(  ^alf  of  a  candidate 
If  it  is  made  by  (1)  an  luthorized  commit- 
tee or  other  agent  of  i  candidate  for  the 
purposes  of  making  ex,  endltures;  (2»  any 
person  autho.'-lzed  or  rfl  [nested  to  make  an 
expenditure  by  a  cand  late,  an  authorized 
committee  of  a  candid  te,  or  an  agent  of 
a  candidate;  or  (3)  a  n^  lional  or  State  com- 
mittee of  a  political  pafty  with  respect  to  a 
primary  or  general  election  campaign  of  a 
candidate,  if  such  expttidlture  exceeds  the 
limitations  of  section  %14(b)  of  title  18. 
United  State.s  Code,  relating  to  limitation  on 
expenditures  generally.  !^  any  such  expendi- 
ture does  not  exceed  |uch  limitations.  It 
shall  not  be  conslderecl| to  be  an  expendi- 
ture made  on  behalf  of 
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son authorized  or  reques  ed  to  make  an  ex- 
penditure by  a  candid)  te,  an  authorized 
committee  of  a  candidate  or  agent  of  a  can- 
didate. Section  614(a)  (4  was  Identical  to 
section  504(d)  of  the  Ac 
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Section  614(b)  (2)  provided  that  a  national 
conunlttee  of  a  political  party  may  not  make 
expenditures  for  the  candidate  of  such  party 
for  the  office  of  President  wtilch  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  2  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  United  States. 

Section  614(b)(3)  provided  that  a  na- 
tional committee  or  a  State  conunlttee  of  a 
political  party  may  not  make  expenditures 
for  a  candidate  In  a  general  election  for  Fed- 
eral office  which  exceed  (I)  If  the  office  In- 
volved Is  that  of  Senator  or  Representative 
In  a  State  with  only  one  Representative,  the 
greater  of  (A)  2  cents  multiplied  by  the  vot- 
ing age  population  of  the  State  Involved; 
or  (B)  $20,000;  and  (2)  If  the  office  Involved 
is  that  of  Representative  in  a  State  with 
more  than  one  Representative,  $10,000. 

Section  «14(b)(4)  defined  the  term  "vot- 
ing age  population*  as  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation certified  for  the  year  Involved  under 
section  504(g)  of  the  Act.  Section  614(b)  (4) 
also  provided  that  the  approval  by  a  national 
committee  of  a  political  party  of  an  expend- 
iture by  a  candidate  of  such  party  for  the 
office  of  President,  as  required  by  section  316 
of  the  Act,  shall  not  be  considered  an  ex- 
penditure by  such  national  committee. 

Section  5()4(g)  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Senate  bill,  provided  that,  be- 
ginning in  January  1975  and  annually  there- 
after, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Commission  an  estimate  of  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  United  States, 
of  each  State,  and  of  each  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  term  "voting  age  population"  was 
defined  to  mean  resident  population,  18  years 
cf  age  or  older. 

Section  504(h)  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Senate  bUl.  provided  that  the 
Commission  shall,  upon  receiving  certifica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
section  504(g)  and  from  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor under  section  504(f)  (2),  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  applicable  expenditure 
limitations  In  effect  for  the  calendar  year  for 
the  United  States,  each  Siate,  and  each  con- 
gressional district. 

Section  504(1)  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Senate  bill,  provided  that.  In 
the  case  of  a  House  candidate  from  a  new 
district  or  from  a  district  with  new  bound- 
aries, the  Commission  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  payments  to  which  such  candi- 
date is  entitled  and  shall  determine  whether 
such  candidate  is  a  major  party  or  a  minor 
party  candidate,  based  upon  the  number  of 
votes  cast  In  the  preceding  general  election 
for  the  office  Involved  by  voters  resldUig 
within  the  area  encompassed  in  the  new  or 
altered  congressional  district. 

House  amendment 

Section  101(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  608  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  by  Inserting  a  new  subsection   (c) . 

The  new  subsection  (c)  established  the 
following  expenditure  limitations:  (1)  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  may  not  make  expendi- 
tures exceeding  $10,000,000;  (2)  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  office  of  Pi-esldent  may  not 
make  expenditures  exceeding  $20,000,000;  (3) 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator  may  not 
make  expenditures  which  exceed  the  greater 
of  (A)  6  cents  multiplied  by  the  population 
of  the  State  involved;  or  (B)  $75,000;  (4)  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Representative, 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  or 
Resident  Commissioner,  may  not  make  ex- 
penditures exceeding  $60,000;  and  (6)  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Delegate  from  Guam 
or  the  Virgin  Islands  may  not  make  expendi- 
tures exceeding  $15,000. 

Subsection  (c)  also  provided  that,  for  pin:- 
poses  of  such  subsection,  the  following  rules 
shall  apply:  (I)  any  expenditure  made  by 
the  candidate  of  a  political  party  for  the 
office  of  Vice  Prei>ident  shall  be  considered  to 
be  an  expenditure  made  by  the  candidate  of 
such  party  for  the  office  of  President;  (2)  any 


expenditure  made  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
by  his  principal  campaign  committee  shall 
he  deemed  to  have  been  made  by  such  can- 
didate; and  {3)  the  peculation  of  a  geo- 
graphical area  shall  be  the  population  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  decennial  census. 
Subsection  (c)  also  provided  that  the  ex- 
penditure limitations  applied  by  subsection 
(c)  to  candidates  for  the  office  of  Senator, 
Representative.  Delegate,  and  Resident  Com- 
miSEloner,  shall  apply  separately  to  each  elec- 
tion. It  also  provided  that,  for  purposes  of  tha 
$10,000,000  expenditure  limit  on  candidates 
for  nomination  to  the  office  of  President,  all 
Presidential  primary  elections  are  considered 
one  election. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  with  the  following 
changes: 

1.  The  conference  substitute  Increases  the 
expenditure  limitation  applicable  to  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  Representative,  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Res- 
ident Commissioner,  from  $60,000  to  $70,000. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provision  of  the  Seziate  bill  which  provided 
that  an  expenditure  Is  made  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  tf  Ij  is  made  by  (A)  an  authorized 
committee  or  other  agent  of  a  candidate  for 
the  purpose  of  making  expenditures;  or  (B) 
any  person  authorized  or  requested  to  make 
an  expenditure  by  a  candidate,  an  authorized 
committee  of  a  candidate,  or  an  agent  of  a 
candidate.  This  change  conforms  with  the 
decision  of  the  conferees  to  pennlt  author- 
ized committees,  as  well  as  the  principal  cam- 
paign committee,  to  make  expenditures  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate. 

3.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  Senate  bill  with  respect 
to  expenditures  applicable  to  candidates  for 
the  office  of  Senator  or  Representative  from 
a  State  with  only  one  Representative.  In  a 
primary  election,  such  candidates  may  make 
expenditures  which  do  not  exceed  the  greater 
of  (A)  8  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  State  in  which  the  election 
is  held;  or  (B)  $100,000  (the  conference  sub- 
stitute reduces  the  floor  of  $125,000  which 
was  rontalned  in  the  Senate  bill). 

In  a  general  election,  such  candidates  may 
make  expenditures  which  do  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  (A)  12  cents  multiplied  by  the* 
voting  age  population  of  the  State  in  which 
the  election  la  held;  or  (B)  $150,000  (the 
couference  substitute  reduces  the  floor  of 
$175,000  which  was  contained  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill). 

4.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  which  provided 
that  no  candidate  for  nomination  for  the  of- 
fice of  President  may  make  expenditures  In 
any  State  In  which  he  is  a  candidate  In  a 
primary  election  which  exceed  2  times  the 
amount  which  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Senator  may  make  in  such  State. 

5.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  which  provided 
that  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules 
under  which  expenditures  by  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election  to  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident for  use  In  2  or  more  States  shall  be 
attributed  to  the  expenditure  limitation  of 
such  candidate  In  each  State. 

6.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  which  provided 
that  national  committees  and  State  commit- 
tees of  political  parties  may  make  expendi- 
tures with  respect  to  general  election  cam- 
paigns of  candidates  for  Federal  office.  The 
expenditure  limitations  made  applicable  to 
such  committees  by  the  Senate  bill  are 
adopted  by  the  conference  subetltnte. 

C.  Co8t-of-LlvIng  Adjiistments 
Senate  bill 
Section  S«4(f )  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Senate  bill,  provided  that  at 
the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year  (com- 
mencing in  1975)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
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certify  to  the  Commission  the  percentage  dif- 
ference between  the  price  index  for  tlie  most 
recent  calendar  year  and  the  price  index  lor 
the  base  period.  The  expenditure  limitatlon.s 
e.itnblislied  by  sf'cliou  504(a)  and  section  504 
(bi  shall  be  changed  by  such  percen'age  dif- 
ference. 

S-ction  504(f)  defined  the  term  "price  in- 
dex" as  the  average  over  a  calendar  year  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  iteiris— Un'.ted 
Slates  city  avera^je),  and  tlit  term  ■  ba.-^e  pe- 
riod" as  calendar  year  1973. 

House  amendment 

Section  608(d)  of  title  18.  United  State.? 
Cede,  as  added  by  section  101  (a)  of  tlie  House 
amendment,  was  the  .same  as  section  504 1 1 1  of 
the  Act.  as  added  by  the  Senate  bill,  with  the 
fol'.ovv-ing  differences:  (1)  certification  was 
required  to  be  made  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, and  not  to  the  Commission;  ai\d  (2)  the 
percentage  dlDference  would  he  taken  into  ac- 
count only  if  It  required  an  increase  in  ex- 
pendiiiire  llmitntloiis  established  by  section 
608(f)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
Conference  substitute 

'ii!0  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  certific.i- 
tion  Ls  required  to  be  made  to  the  Coinmi..- 

fclOl! 

D.  Other  Expendltxire  Lhnitalion'i 
Senate  bill 

Sention  614(C)  of  title  18.  U:isicd  Slates 
Cotie.  as  added  by  section  304 1 a)  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  provided  that  no  person  niav  make 
expenditures  (other  than  an  expenditure 
permitted  under  section  C14(a)(4))  advo- 
cating the  election  or  defeat  cif  a  nearly 
identified  candidate  during  a  calendar  year 
whicli  exceed  Si. 000. 

Section  614(c)  also  contained  definitions 
of  terms  used  in  such  subsection.  The  term 
"clearly  Identified"  was  defined  to  mean  ( 1 ) 
the  candidate's  name  appears;  (2)  a  photo- 
tjrapli  or  drawing  of  the  candidate  appears; 
or  (ai  the  identity  of  the  candidate  is  ap- 
p:\vent  by  uuamuiguotis  reiereuce.  Tlie  term 
"person"  did  not  include  n  national  cotn- 
miitee  or  State  committee  of  a  political 
party.  The  term  "expenditure"  did  not  in- 
clude any  payment  made  by  a  corporation 
or  labor  organization  which,  under  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  610  of  title  18.  United 
Slates  Code,  would  not  constitute  an  ex- 
penditure by  such  corporation  or  l.iboi  or- 
ganiiiation. 

House  amendment 

Section  C08(e)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  101(a)  of  the 
House  amendment,  was  the  same  as  rection 
614(c).  as  added  by  section  304(a)  of  the 
Sonnle  bill,  except  that  the  provision  added 
by  the  Hou.se  amendment  did  not  define 
the   terms  "person"  and   "expenditure". 

Conference  subsiittue 

The  conference  sub.^titute  is  tr^.e  siune  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  definition  of 
person  is  omitted. 

E.  E.tpenditures  Prom  Personal  Funds 
Senate  bill 

Section  302(a)(1)  of  the  Senate  bill 
a.nended  section  608(a)  (1)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  limitations  on  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  [o  provide  liini 
no  cuucllcJate  may  make  e.^pendituroi,  from 
his  personal  funds  or  the  personal  funds  ol 
ills  immediate  family  with  respect  to  his  cam- 
p.iigr.s  for  nomination  for  election,  and  ior 
election,  to  Federal  offir-e  wliicli  exceed  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  (1)  $50,000  m  the 
Cii.se  of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice  President;  (2l  $35,000  in  tlie  ca.-e  of 
a  candidate  for  the  office  oi  Seiuitor:  or  (3) 
J25.00O  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  the 
oilice  of  Representative.  Delegate,  or  Resident 
Commissioner. 

Sectlrm  302(a)(2)  of  the  Senate  hill 
amended  section  608(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  by  pddlng  ut  the  end  th.^reof  a 


new  paragraph  (3)  and  paragraph  (4i.  Para- 
graph (3)  provided  that  no  candidate  or  his 
immediate  family  may  make  loans  or  ad- 
vances from  their  personal  funds  with  respect 
to  his  campaigns  for  Federal  office  unless 
such  loan  or  advance  Is  evidenced  by  a  writ- 
tfn  Insuument  disclosing  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  loan  or  advance.  Paragraph 
(4)  pr.ovided  that  any  such  loan  or  ad\auce 
.shall  be  included  in  computing  expenditures 
under  section  608(a)  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  balance  oi  such  loan  or  advance  out- 
bt.niding  and  unpaid. 

House  amendment 

Section  101(b)  of  the  House  amendmeiu 
amended  section  608(a)  (1)  ol  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  no  candidate  may 
make  expenditures  from  his  personal  funds 
or  the  personal  funds  of  his  immediate  fam- 
ily with  respect  to  his  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  for  election,  to  Federal 
oSice.  which  exceed  $25,000. 

Conference    substitute 

The  conference  stibstltute  Is  the  .same  as 
t'le  Senate  bill,  except  that  the  conference 
sii'oaiitute  permits  candidates  lor  the  office 
of  Representative  from  States  with  only  one 
Representative  to  make  expenditures  of  up  to 
s-iS.OOO  from  their  personal  lunds  or  the 
funds  of  tiieir  immediate  families.  Ur.der  ihe 
conference  substitute  tlie  limitaaon  on  the 
expendi liii-e  of  per.soual  funds  and  immediate 
family  funds  by  a  candidate  applies  to  tlie 
entire  campaign  pe'-iod  durlns;  any  calendar 
year,  beginning  with  tlie  primary  election 
campaign  running  tiirougli  any  primary  run- 
off campaign  and  tiic  general  election  cam- 
paign. In  determining  the  amount  of  sucii 
funds  used  in  connection  with  the  candi- 
date's efforts  to  obtain  election  to  Federal 
office  during  any  calendar  year  all  funds 
.spent  in  calendar  }-ears  other  than  tiie  calen- 
dar year  m  which  such  campaigns  are  cc>r.- 
diicted  are  taken  into  account. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Immediate  family  of  any  candi- 
date shiil!  be  subject  to  the  contribution  lim- 
itations established  by  this  legislation.  II  a 
Candidate  for  the  office  of  Senator,  for  exam- 
ple, already  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  con- 
trol o\er  fu:ids  of  a  member  of  his  immedi- 
ate family  before  lie  becomes  a  candidate. 
tUeu  he  could  draw  tipon  these  funds  up  to 
tlie  limit  of  $35,000.  If.  iiowever.  the  candi- 
date did  not  have  access  to  or  control  over 
sucli  funds  at  the  time  he  became  a  candi- 
date, the  immediate  family  member  would 
not  be  permitted  to  grant  access  or  control 
to  the  candidate  in  amounts  up  to  $35,000, 
if  the  immediate  famUy  member  intends  that 
siich  amounts  are  to  be  used  in  the  campaign 
of  the  caiitlidate.  The  Immediate  family 
member  would  be  permitted  merely  to  make 
contributions  to  the  candidate  in  amounts 
not  greater  than  $1,(100  lor  each  election 
ii;volved. 

F.  Discharge  of  certain  cani|iaign  debts 
Senate  bill 

Section  302(d)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that,  notwithstanding  the  provi-ioiis  of  .sec- 
tion 608  of  title  le.  United  States  Code,  any 
individual  may  satisfy  oin  of  his  personal 
funds  or  the  per.'^onal  funds  of  hLs  immedia'c 
famll-  any  debt  or  obligation  outstanding  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  legi.slaticn 
and  incurred  by  him  with  respect  to  any 
campaign  for  election  to  Federal  o.lice  ending 
before  Jamtary  1.  1973.  The  term  "immediate 
.amilj  "  was  defined  by  reference  to  the  defi- 
nition, of  such  term  contai'icd  in  secii..n  608. 
Hou.se  aniendmeiu 

aeciicn  101(C)  ol  the  House  ainendmeut 
was  iiie  same  as  ^.ection  302td)  oi  the  Senate 
bill,  with  tlie  lolknving  differences:  (1)  the 
House  Amendment,  instead  of  making  an  ex- 
ception to  the  provisions  of  section  COB  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  generally,  made 
the  exception  apply  specifically  to  the  pro- 
visions i.l  section  608(a)  (1)  of  title  18.  United 


States  Code,  relating  to  Hmitations  ca  ex- 
penditures from  personal  funds;  and  (2)  the 
House  amendment  defaied  the  terms  "elec- 
tion", "Federal  office",  and  "political  com- 
mittee" by  reference  to  the  definitions  of  such 
terms  contained  in  section  591  of  ti:;e  18, 
United  Stales  Code. 

Conference  substitute 

The  coiiference  substitute  is  the  same  .15 
the  House  amendment. 

G.  Contributions  by  Foreign  Xalional.s 

Senate  bill 

Section  615(bl  (2)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  304(a)  of  the 
Senate  bill,  provided  that  no  candidate  may 
knowingly  solicit  or  accept  a  contribution  ( 1 ) 
irom  a  foreign  national;  or  (2)  which  is  made 
in  violation  of  .section  613  of  title  18.  Unit?d 
States  Code,  relating  to  contributions  by 
agents  of  foreign  principals.  Tlie  term  "for- 
eign Jiational"  was  defined  to  mean  a  foreign 
principal,  as  such  term  is  defined  bv  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registratio:!  Act  of  1938,  or 
nn  individual  who  Is  not  a  citi-'en  of  the 
United  States  and  who  is  not  lawijllv 
admii;led  for  permanent  residence,  as  defined 
by  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
House  amendment 

Se.~t!on  101(d)  of  the  House  ameiid:iient 
am?nded  section  613  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  contributions  by  certain 
fcr.Tign  agents,  in  order  to  make  "uch  section 
.a,pplv  directly  to  foreign  nationals  Instead  of 
applying  to  agents  of  foreign  principals.  The 
term  "fore'.en  national"  was  defined  in  ti.s 
sinie  ir.anner  as  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Conference  substitute 

T:.c  conference  substitute  is  tiie  same  as 
ilie  Hotise  amendment. 

H.  Amount  of  Criniir.al  Fines 
Senate  bill 

Section  302ib)  of  the  Senate  biil  atnended 
section  608  of  title  18.  United  S'ates  Code, 
relating  to  !imit.itions  on  contributions  and 
expenditures  out  01  caiididates'  pergonal  and 
f;'>mi!y  funds,  by  incieasing  the  fine  for  viola- 
tion of  such  section  from  a  maximum  of 
$1,000  to  a  maximum  of  $25,000.  and  by  in- 
creasing the  prison  term  from  a  maxim, uii 
of  one  year  to  a  maximum  of  5  yeais. 

The  penalty  fcr  violation  of  section  614 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
section  304ia)  of  the  Senate  bill,  was  a  fine 
of  $25,000.  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
tiir.n  5  years,  or  both.  If  a  candidate  \vas  con- 
victed of  \  iolatlng  section  614  because  of  »n 
expenditure  made  on  his  behalf  by  a  politi- 
cal committee,  then  the  treasurer  01  s'lich 
political  committee  cr  any  other  person 
authorl/inp  such  expenditure  was  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  no:  more  fnan  $25,000.  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  5  years,  cr 
both,  if  such  person  knew  or  had  reason  to 
know  that  such  expenditure  was  in  violation 
of  .section  614. 

Tiie  penalty  for  violation  of  section  615 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
section  304ia)  of  tlie  Senate  bill,  was  a  Sue 
of  not  more  than  $25,000.  or  imprisonment 
for  not  iiajre  tlian  5  yeai;>.  or  boui 
House  amendment 

Section  101te)(l)  of  the  Ho-ise  itmei^rt- 
mep.t  anif-nded  section  608  o.''  title  18.  I'nit-d 
States  Cocie.  relating  to  Hmita'ions  on  crii- 
tributions  and  expenditures,  to  lncreas>  .he 
crinnnal  fine  which  m.av  be  imposed  u;ider 
such  sec  I  ion  from  $1,000  to  $25,000. 

Section  101(0(2)  amended  section  610  ;:!f 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  by  national  banks, 
corporations,  or  labor  organizations,  to  iH 
increase  tiie  criminal  fine  which  may  be  im- 
posed under  such  section  against  corpora- 
tions or  labor  organizations  from  $5,000  to 
S25.000:  and  (2i  increase  the  criminal  fine 
which  may  be  imposed  under  such  section 
against  officers  or  directors  ccmmittlng  will- 
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ful  violations  from  $10.(  10  to  $50,000.  It  wa.s 

the  desire  of  the  Housejcommlttee  that  the 

increased  penalties  of 

with   the   existing  pris^ 

section,  shall  be  enforci 

officers    and    directors 

labor  organizations  to  t: 
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ol  such  section. 

Section  101(e)  (3)  a 
title  18.  United  State: 
contrlbutlon.s  by  firms 
tracting  with  the  Unit 
the  criminal  fine  whi 
under  such  section  frornj$5,000  to  *25,Ooo. 

Section  101(e)(4)  anr^nded  seciion  613  of 
title  18,  United  StatesiCode  (as  amended 
by  section  101(d)  ) ,  reiaipng  to  caturlbutions 
by  foreign  nationals.  Vs  Increase  the  crim- 
inal fine  which  may  be  Jmposed  u.ider  such 
section  from  $5,000  to  is.OOO. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  subs*||tute  Is  the  same  a.i 
the  H.'iuse  amendment. 
I.  Prohibition  of  Cer 
Senate! 

Section  211  of  the 
section  310  of  the  Act, 
tion  of  contributions  in 
to  provide  th."t  no  pe 
permit  his  name  to  b$  used  to  effect  any 
coutribution  whicli  i.s  ;g)roh;blted  by  such 
section.  ^ 

Hot.ise  aini^dmcnt 

Section  101(f)(1)  oC  the  Hcu.se  amend- 
ment amended  chapter  £9  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  by  inserlii^  a  new  section  014, 
relating  to  prohibition 
the  name  oi  another, 
same  as  section  310  of 
repealed  by  section  101 
amendment).  e>xepc  H 
was  Increased  from  a  n 
a  maximum  of  $25,000. 
Conference 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. ixcept  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  adopfe  that  portion  of  the 
Senate  bill  which  provided  that  no  person 
may  knowingly  permit  |i:s  name  to  be  used 
to  effect  any  prohlbltecl  contribution. 
J.  Contribvitir^rSof  Currency 
Senate^ill 

Section  304(a)  of  theSenale  lilll  amended 
chapter  29  of  title  18.  USited  Sf.aies  Code,  by 
inserting  a  new  section  f  16.  relating  to  form 
of  contributions.  Sectic^616  prohibited  con- 
tributions to  any  c.indlc^te  or  political  com 
mittee  in  excess  of  <il0 
unless  such  contribxitio: 
ten  iDstrument  Identify 
Ing  such  contributiou 
616  is  punishable  by  a  t 
$1,000.  imprisonment  to 
year,  or  botli. 

House  ame 

Section    101(f)(1)    of 
menc  amended  chapter 
StTte.s  Code,  by  Insertiii 
relating    to    limitation 
currency.  Section  615  pi 
son  may  make  contritau 
the  United  States  or  cur 
country  exceeding  $100 
Federal   oflicc    In   any   el; 
section   615   is  punishabi 
mare    than    $25,000,    Im 
mrr?  than  one  year,  or 

Conference  si: 
Th?  conference  subs'i 
tiitf  House  amendment. 

K.  Conversion  of  ^ntrlbntlons 
Senat 

Section  304(a)  of  the  ^nate  bill  amended 
chapter  39  of  title  18.  Un;  (ed  SUt«s  Code,  by 
inserting  a  new  section  6;  7,  which  prohibited 
the  embezzlement  or  cot  lersion  of  political 
contributions. 
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House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  omits  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill. 

Honorariums 
Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

Hou.c  amendment 
Section  101(f)  (1)  of  the  Hotise  amendment 
amended  chapter  29  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  by  Inserting  a  new  section  616,  relating 
to  acceptance  of  excessive  honorariums.  Sec- 
tion 616  provided  that  any  elected  or  ap- 
pointed officer  or  employee  of  any  branch 
of  the  Federal  Goverrmaent  who  accepts  any 
single  honorarium  exceeding  CI. 000,  or  who 
accepts  honorariums  exceeding  $10,000  in  a 
calendar  year,  shall  be  fined  not  le.sK  than 
$1  000  nor  more  than  $5,000. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  ^anie  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  con- 
terence  substitute  prohibits  honorariums  ex- 
ceeding $15,000  in  a  calendar  year,  thiw  in- 
creasing by  $5.(XK)  the  figuie  contained  in 
Lhe  House  am<^ndinent. 

Voting  Fraud 
Spnate  bill 

Section  304(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
ihapter  29  of  title  18,  United  Status  Code, 
by  inserting  a  new  section  618,  relating  to 
voting  fraud.  .'Jection  618  prohibited  any  per- 
son in  a.  Federal  eiection  from  (1)  casting 
a  ballot  in  the  name  of  another  person;  (2) 
ra.'^ting  a  ballot  if  he  is  not  qualified  to  vote; 
(3)  forgiuK  or  altering  a  ballot:  (4)  mls- 
couiiiiiig  voles;  (5)  tampering  with  a  voting 
machine;  or  (6)  commiitiiig  any  other  act 
(or  XallmK  to  carry  out  a  duty  required  by 
law  I ,  with  the  intent  of  causing  an  Inaccu- 
rate counting  of  vot.cs  In  any  election. 
Hoi'-ifi  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  sab.<;titi:te 

The  conference  substituij  omits  the  pro- 
visions ol  the  Senate  bill. 

DLsciOiure  of  Elecfon  Resuius 
Senate  bill 

Section  304  la)  of  the  S.':iat.  bill  ,';incnded 
chaptsr  29  of  title  18.  United  Slates  Code, 
by  inserting  a  new  rectioii  619,  which  made 
it  unlawful  to  make  public  information  with 
respect  to  \otcs  cast  for  the  ofRce  of  Presi- 
dential and  Vice-Presidential  elector  before 
midnight,  c.oitem  standard  time,  of  the  day 
ca  which  the  election  is  held. 
House  anieiidmeul 

No  pro.islon. 

Conference  substitute 

'1  he  conference  sub.stitiile  Oiults  ijie  pro- 
visions of  tlie  Senate  bill, 
riiiiulultiit  M'srepresentatlon   of  Campaign 
Authority 
Senate  bill 

.Section  304(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
chapter  29  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  by 
inserting  a  new  section  020,  which  made  it 
tmlawful  for  any  candidate,  or  any  agent 
or  employee  of  a  candidate,  to  fraudulently 
misrepresent  himself  as  speaking  or  other- 
wise acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  other 
candidate  or  political  party  on  a  matter 
which  Is  damaging  to  such  other  candidate 
or  political  party.  Violation  of  the  provisions 
was  made  punishable  by  a  $50,000  line  or  5 
years  in  prison,  or  both. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  aa 
the  .Senate  bill,  except  that  the  conference 
substitute  reduces  the  fine  from  (50,000  to 
•25,000  and  reduces  the  prison  term  from  6 
years  to  1  year. 


Applicability  of  Definitions 
Senate  bill 
Section  304(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  591  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  definitions,  to  make  such  section 
applicable  to  the  new  sections  614  through 
G20,  which  were  added  by  section  304(a)  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

House  amendment 
Section  101(f)(2)  of  the  Hou.^e  amend- 
ment amended  section  591  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  definitions,  to  clarify 
that  the  manner  In  which  terms  are  defined 
in  such  section  applies  to  the  use  of  such 
terms  in  such  section,  and  to  make  such  sec- 
tion applicable  to  the  new  sections  614,  615, 
and  616.  which  were  added  by  section  101 
I  f )  ( 1 )  of  the  House  amendment. 

Conference  substitute 
The    conference    substitute    is    essentially 
the  same  as  the  House  amendment. 

Changes    In    Deiinitioru 
A.    Election 
Senate    bill 
Section  301(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  591(a)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  definition  of  election,  to  in- 
dicate that  such  tenns  does  not  Include  the 
election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention   for   proposing   amendments   to   the 
Con«.tltution  of  the  United  States, 
House   amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference    substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  sfirnc  aa 
the  Senate  bill. 

B.  Political  Committee 
Senate  bill 
Section  301  (bi  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  591(d)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  definition  of  political  commit- 
tee, to  read  that  such  term  means  (1)  any 
committee  or  other  group  of  persons  which 
receives  contributions  or  makes  expenditures 
during  a  calendar  year  exceeding  $1,000;  (2) 
any  national  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization of  a  political  party,  any  State  affil- 
iate or  subsidiary  cf  a  national  political 
party,  and  any  State  committee  of  «  political 
party:  whether  or  not  any  such  entity  re- 
ceives contributions  or  r.iakes  expenditures 
during  a  calendar  year  exceeding  $1,000:  and 
(3)  any  committee,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion administering  a  separate  segregated  fund 
described  in  section  610  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  contributions  or  ex- 
penditures by  national  banks,  corporations, 
or  labor  organizations. 

House  amendment 
Section  102(a)  of  the  Hou.se  amendment 
amended  section  591(d)  of  title  13,  Uni'cd 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of 
political  committee,  to  provide  that  such 
term  shall  be  extended  to  Include  any  Indi- 
vidual, committee,  association,  or  organix.;.- 
ilon  which  commits  any  act  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  outcome  of  any  election 
f'r  Fet'eral  ofl^ce.  except  that  such  acts  shall 
not  Inch'.dc  crrtiin  communications  vhich 
are  excluded  from  the  definition  of  expendi- 
ture under  section  591(f),  as  amended  by 
the  House  amendment.  Sr.-h  communicr.- 
tiors  Include  news  ?tcrte-  and  editorials  dis- 
tributed throu^'h  the  public  media  facHltle.s 
(unless  such  facilities  rre  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  a  political  party  or  committee,  cr 
by  a  candidate),  communl'-rxtiors  by  a  mem- 
bership organ ii^r.tion  to  it.'s  members  (\inlcsj 
It  is  organized  primarily  for  the  purposes  of 
Inflvtencing  an  election  to  Federal  office), 
and  nriy  other  communication  which  Is  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  Infiuenoing  an  elec- 
tion lo  Federal  office. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  .same  as 
th8t  pcmlon  of  the  Senate  bill  whifh  pro- 
vided  that  the  term   "political   committee" 
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means  any  committee  or  other  group  of  per- 
sons which  receives  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  during  a  calendar  year  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

C.  Contribution 
Senate  bill 
Section  301  (c)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  591(e)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  contribu- 
tion, in  the  following  ways:  (1)  to  indicate 
that  the  term  includes  assessments,  fees,  or 
membership  dues,  connected  with  subscrip- 
tions; (2)  to  pro\ide  that  such  term  does 
not  apply  to  any  transaction  In  connection 
with  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitu- 
tional convention  for  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Con.stltutlon  of  the  United  States; 
(3)  to  provide  that  such  term  applies  to  fi- 
nancing the  operations  of  a  political  com- 
mittee, and  to  the  payment  of  any  debt  or 
obligation  of  a  candidate  or  a  political  com- 
mittee: (4)  to  eliminate  the  applicability  of 
such  term  to  contracts,  promises,  or  agree- 
ments to  make  a  contribution;  and  (5)  to 
clarify  that  such  term  Includes  funds  re- 
ceived by  a  political  committee  which  are 
transferred  to  such  committee  from  another 
political  committee. 

House  amendment 

Section  102(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  591(e)  (1)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  con- 
tribution, to  provide  that  a  loan  of  money  by 
a  national  or  State  bank  shall  be  considered 
a  loan  by  each  endorser  of  such  loan.  In  that 
proportion  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  such 
loan  which  each  endorser  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  endorsers. 

Section  102(c)  of  tlie  House  amendment 
amended  section  591(e)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  con- 
tributions; ( 1 )  the  use  of  profjerty  by  an 
individual  who  owns  or  leases  such  property 
with  respect  to  the  rendering  of  voluntary 
services  by  such  individual  on  his  residential 
premises  for  candidate-related  activities,  In- 
cluding the  co.st  of  Invitations  and  food 
and  beverages,  to  the  extent  that  the 
cumulative  value  of  such  use  does  not 
exceed  $500;  (2)  the  sale  of  food  or 
beverage  by  a  vendor  to  a  candidate  at  a 
reduced  charge  If  such  charge  Is  at  least  equal 
to  the  cost  of  such  food  or  beverage  to  the 
vendor,  to  the  extent  that  such  accumulated 
charges  do  not  exce.-d  $500;  (3)  the  travel  ex- 
penses of  an  ind'vldual  rendering  voluntary 
services  to  a  candidate,  to  the  extent  that 
the  cumulative  total  of  such  expenses  does 
not  exceed  $500;  and  (4)  the  payment  by  a 
State  or  local  committee  of  a  political  party 
of  the  costs  of  preparation  or  distribution  of 
any  printed  slate  card  or  other  printed  list- 
ing of  3  or  more  candidates  for  public  office 
who  are  candidates  In  the  State  in  which 
such  committee  is  located,  but  this  exclusion 
does  not  apply  to  payment  of  costs  for  the 
display  of  any  such  printed  listing  through 
public  media  faculties  (other  than  news- 
papers) or  on  outdoor  advertising  fpcilltles 
.inch  as  billboards. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  adopt*  that  portion  of  the 
Senate  bill  which  deleted  from  the  term  "con- 
tribution" any  transaction  In  connection 
with  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  consti- 
tutional convention  for  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  Uie  United 
States. 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  exempting 
Elatecards  is  Intended  lo  allow  State  and  local 
parlies  to  educate  the  general  public  as  to 
the  Identity  of  the  candidates  of  the  party. 
It  is  ihe  intention  of  the  conferees  that  the 
slatecard  exemption  applies  only  to  lists  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  candidates  of  a 
party  within  the  State,  displayed  with  equal 
prominence. 
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D.  Expenditure 
Senate  bill 

Section  301(d)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  591  (f)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  definition  of  expenditure,  to 
provide  that  such  term  means  (1)  a  pur- 
chase, loan  (other  than  a  loan  of  money  by 
a  national  or  State  bank) .  or  other  described 
payment  of  money  or  anything  of  value  made 
for  the  purpose  of  (A)  influencing  the  nom- 
ination for  election,  or  election,  of  any  per- 
son to  Federal  office;  (B)  influencing  the  re- 
sult of  a  Presidential  primary  election;  (C) 
financing  a  political  committee;  or  (D)  pay- 
ing any  debt  or  obligation  of  a  candidate  or  a 
political  committee;  and  (2)  the  transfer  of 
funds  by  a  political  committee  to  another 
political  committee. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  301  ( d )  of 
the  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  term  "ex- 
penditure" does  not  Include  the  value  of 
services  rendered  by  volunteer  workers  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate. 

House  amendment 

Section  102(d)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  591(f)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  ex- 
penditure, to  provide  that  the  following 
activities  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  ex- 
penditures: (1)  any  news  story,  commen- 
tary, or  editorial  of  any  broadcasting  station, 
newspaper,  or  other  periodical  publication, 
unless  such  facilities  are  owned  or  controlled 
by  a  political  party,  political  committee,  or 
candidate;  (2)  nonpartisan  get-out-the- 
vote  activity;  (3)  communications  by  a 
membership  organization  or  corporation  to 
its  members  or  stockholders.  If  such  mem- 
bership organization  or  a  corporation  Is  not 
organized  primarily  to  Influence  the  out- 
come of  elections  for  Federal  office;  (4)  the 
use  of  property  by  an  Individual  who  owns 
or  leases  such  property  with  respect  to  the 
rendering  of  voluntary  services  by  such  in- 
dividual on  his  residential  premises  for  can- 
didate-related activities.  Including  the  cost 
of  Invitations  and  food  and  beverages,  to  the 
extent  that  cumulative  value  of  such  use  does 
not  exceed  $500;  (6)  the  travel  expenses  of 
an  individual  rendering  volimtary  services 
to  a  candidate,  to  the  extent  that  the  cu- 
mulative total  of  such  expenses  does  not  ex- 
ceed $500;  (6)  communications  which  are 
not  made  to  Infiuence  the  outcome  of  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office;  (7)  the  payment  by 
a  State  or  local  conunlttee  of  a  political 
party  of  the  costs  of  preparation  or  distribu- 
tion of  any  printed  slate  card  or  other 
printed  listing  of  3  or  more  candidates  for 
public  office  who  are  candidates  in  the  State 
in  which  such  committee  is  located,  but  this 
exclusion  does  not  apply  to  payment  of 
costs  for  the  display  of  any  such  printed 
listing  through  public  media  facilities  (other 
than  newspapers)  or  on  outdoor  advertising 
facilities  such  as  billboards;  (8)  the  costs 
of  a  candidate  (Including  his  principal 
campaign  committee)  with  respect  to  his 
solicitation  of  contributions,  except  that 
this  exception  does  not  apply  to  costs  which 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  expenditure  limita- 
tion applicable  to  such  candidate  under 
section  608(c)  of  title  18,  as  added  by  the 
House  amendment  and  (9)  any  costs  in- 
curred by  a  multicandidate  committee  which 
has  been  registered  under  the  Act  as  a  polit- 
ical conunlttee  for  at  least  6  months,  has  re- 
ceived contributions  from  at  least  50  per- 
sons, and  (except  for  State  political  party 
organizations)  has  made  contributions  to 
at  least  5  candidates.  In  connection  with 
soliciting  contributions  to  Itself  or  to  a  gen- 
eral political  fund  ccmtroUed  by  It,  but  this 
exclusion  does  not  exempt  costs  of  soliciting 
contributions  through  any  public  media 
facilities. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  sub.stitute  is  the  tame  as 
the  Hou.se  amendment,  except   that  the  25 


percent  exemption  for  fundraislng  costs  Is 
reduced  to  20  percent  and  that  portion  of  the 
Senate  bill  is  retained  which  deleted  the  ref- 
erence to  transactions  in  connection  with  the 
election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention for  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
E.  Political  Party 
Senate  bill 

Section  301(c)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  591  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  by 
Inserting  a  new  paragraph  (1) ,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  political  party.  Such  term  was 
defined  to  mean  any  association  or  other  or- 
ganization which  nominates  a  candidate  for 
election  to  Federal  office  whose  name  appears 
on  the  election  ballot  as  the  candidate  of 
such  association  or  other  organization. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  .same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

P.  State  Committee 
Senate  biU 
Section  301  (e)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  591  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
by  ln>ertlng  a  new  paragraph  (J),  relating  to 
the    definition    of    State    committee.    Such 
term  was  defined  to  mean  the  organization 
which  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ations of  a  political  party  at  the  State  level, 
as  determined  by  the  Commission, 
House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conftrcnce  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  aa 
the  Senate  bill. 

G.  National  Committee 
Senate  blU 
Section  301(e)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  591  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (k) ,  relating 
to  the  definition  of  national  committee.  Such 
term  was  defined  to  mean  the  organization 
which  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  oper- 
8tion.s  of  a  political  party  at  the  national 
level,  as  determlnc-d  by  the  Commls.sxon. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  ly  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl, 

H.    Principal    Campaign    Committee 
Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
Section    102(e)    of   the  House  amendment 
amended  section  591  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  by  Inserting  a  new  paragraph  (1 ) ,  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  principal  campaign 
committee.  Such  term  was  defined  to  mean 
the  principal  campaign  committee  designated 
by  a  candidate  under  section  302(f)(1)    of 
the  Act,  as  added  by  the  House  amendment. 
Conference  substitute 
Tl-.e  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
liie  House  amendment. 

Political  Funds 
Senate  bill 
-Section  303  of  the  Senate  bill  tanended 
section  611  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  contributions  by  firms  or  Indi- 
•  iduals  contracting  with  the  United  States, 
to  provide  that  such  .section  shall  not  pro- 
hibit the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  a 
separate  segregated  campaign  fund  by  a  cor- 
poration or  a  labor  organization  unless  such 
establishment  or  maintenance  Is  prohibited 
under  section  610  of  title  18,  relating  to  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  by  national  banks, 
corponaions,  or  labor  organizations. 
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House  amen  ment 

Seclion  103  of  the  Hou  5  amenci'ncnt  was 
the  same  as  section  303  '■  I  the  Senate  bill, 
fxcept  that  the  amenclniei  t  to  section  611  of 
title  18,  United  States  Co<  i,  relating  to  con- 
tributions by  firms  or  In^  Ividi'.als  contract- 
ii!g  with  tlie  United  St;  ;es,  mnde  by  the 
House  amendment  contal  cd  a  definition  of 
the  term  "labor  organlzj  Lioii".  Siicli  term 
V. as  defined  by  reference  to  the  definition 
iif  sucij  term  conlslnect;  in  section  CIO  ct 
.'.tie  18,  United  States  Cod  . 

A  question  was  raised  I  i  the  House  com- 
tr.itiee  dnrlug  the  cort  Ideratton  <..i  the 
amendment  to  section  611  is  to  wheii'ier  doc- 
tors receiving  paymenii  i|  ucler  tiie  so->.aUcd 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  ]  rogium?.  are  pro- 
hibited from  making  poiaical  conii-.butlons 
as  government  contracto!  i.  The  House  com- 
mittee was  of  the  opinion?  hat  nothing  in  the 
existing  section  611,  nor;  n  the  amendment 
thereto  included  in  the  I  ause  anicndiients, 
would  prohibit  a  doctor  It  m  making  a  polit- 
ical contribution  solely  1  icause  he  was  re- 
ceiving payments  for  me  leal  oeivices  ren- 
deied  to  patlcnt!>  laiclcr  e  her  the  Medicare 
or  Medicaid  pruf-Tam.  Ur  ler  the  M?rticire 
program  the  baiic  contrii  tual  reUulon.shlp 
IS  between  the  Federal  Gi;  ernment  and  the 
individual  receivlnR  the  mi  lical  .services.  The 
individiial  receiving  the  n\  rtical  services  mav 
be  reimbursed  directly  bjlthe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  amounts  palJ  for  such  services, 
or  he  may  a.s..iign  his  claiap  apam.M  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  dj 
tlie  .services,  but  In  the  la| 
merely  stands  in  the  she 
for  payment.  Tl\ls  relatioi 
by  the  fact  that  a  Federarl 
a  right  to  audit  the  acc« 
practitioner  to  protect  \,\\ 
ment  against  fraudulent 
services. 

Under  so-called  Med  led 
true  that  doctors  may  ha\ 
tual  agreements  to  rendel 
but  surh  agreements  are! 
cles  and  not  with  the  Pei 
Medicaid  programs  are 
State  agencies  using  Feferal  funds.  Tiie 
House  committee  did  not  fc  lievo  that  section 
CU  prohibiting  political  :cntribut ions  by 
go\er!m)ent  contractors  hi  j  any  application 
to  doctors  rendering  med  cal  services  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  with       State  n.enrv. 

A  separate  question  was  r  .ised  in  liie  House 
committee  concerning  the  i  pnllcHtion  of  sec- 
tion 610  of  title  18.  rclatii  g  to  pro'iibitions 
against  political  contribiaions  by  corpora- 
tions, banks,  and  labor  ofcanizations.  as  to 
whether  a  proicsional  corioration  composed 
of  doctors,  lawyers,  architelt.=;.  engineers,  etc., 
would  be  prohibited  from!  making  political 
contributions.  Whether  or  lot  a  picnessional 
association  is  a  corporationls  a  m<it'er  deter- 
mined under  State  law.  If.  jimder  State  law, 
such  an  associailon  Is  a  corj 
be  prohibited  from  making  i 
bution  as  a  corporation, 
in  e.xisting  law.  nor 
ments  in  the  House 
hlblt      an      individual 


:tor  who  rendered 
ler  case  the  doctor 
ts  of  the  claimant 
fihip  i.s  not  altered 
[igency  may  retain 
^uits  of  a  m'?dicnl 
Federal  Govern - 
laims  fo:-  medical 

d  programs.  It  is 
soeclflc  contrac- 
medlcal  .ser-  ice.?, 
.ith  St:Ate  agon- 
ral  Onve-nnient. 

priminiiteied     bv 


loration.  ii,  would 

political  conlri- 

lowever.    noililng 

|i     the     ainend- 

akiendinenr      pro- 

m|mber      ol      any 


corporation  from  making  k  political  con- 
tribution as  an  individus  1,  Existing  law 
also  permits  corporations  to  establish  a  .sep- 
Rrate  segregated  fund  to  be  utilized  for  po- 
litical purposes  so  long  as  ontributlons  to 
such  fund  are  voluntary  an<  lot  secured  by 
force  or  job  discrimination  or  financial  re- 
prisals, or  threat  thereof,  c  :  by  money  ob- 
tained in  any  commercial  1  •answ^ion. 
Conference  subst  tute 

The  conference  substituK  Is  tlie  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  analysis  of 
the  House  report  (as  set  fo  th  in  the  state- 
ment relating  to  the  House  imendment)  re- 
garding political  contribut  ons  by  doctors 
and  professional  corporatioi  s. 


Effect  on  State  laic 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  104  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
\ided  that  chapter  29  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  elections  and  polit- 
ical activities,  supersedes  and  preempts  pro- 
visions of  State  law. 

Conference  substitute 

The  provisions  of  the  conference  sub- 
.'Kute  make  it  clear  that  the  Federal  law 
occupies  the  field  with  respect  to  crlmhial 
sanctions  relating  to  limitations  on  campaign 
expenditures,  the  sources  of  campaign  funds 
used  In  Federal  races,  the  conduct  of  Fed- 
eral campaigns,  and  similar  ofrenses.  but 
does  not  atfect  the  States'  rights  to  prohibit 
'alse  registration,  voting  fraud,  theft  of 
ballots,  and  similar  offenses  under  State 
law. 

AMFNPMENTS    TO    FFnERAL    FLECTION    r\MP.\JGN 
ACT      OF      1S71 

Principal  campaign  commiltpes 

A.  Designation 

Senate  bill 

Section  207(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
Title  III  of  the  Act  by  Inserting  a  new  sec- 
tion 310.  relating  to  centi-al  campaign  cotn- 
initttes.  Section  ■ilO(a)  provided  that  er.ih 
candidate  shall  designate  one  political  coin- 
ivilttee  as  his  central  campaign  commlitee. 
A  candidate  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
fi.r  eifciiun.  to  the  ofTice  of  President,  also 
niay  designate  State  campaign  commlttee.5 
in  States  In  wliich  he  Is  a  candidate. 

Seotlon  310(b|  piovldcd  that  no  political 
comnilitec  may  be  designated  as  the  central 
campaign  committee  of  more  than  one  candi- 
date, except  th.'it  a  political  committee  de- 
scribed in  section  301(d)(2)  of  the  Act.  as 
added  by  tlie  Senate  bill,  may  be  designated 
as  the  central  canipalgi;  committee  of  more 
than  one  candid.-ite  in  a  general  election 
campaign.  The  ceiural  campaign  committee 
and  each  Slate  campaign  comniillee  of  a 
candidate  of  a  political  party  for  the  office 
of  President  shall  be  considered  the  central 
canipKign  connnitiee  and  the  State  cam- 
paign comniitice  of  the  candidate  oi  siuh 
parly  f  jr  the  oJfice  of  Vice  President. 
House  amendment 

Seclion  201  of  tlie  iioiise  anientimejit 
amended  section  aC2  of  the  Act  by  striking 
out  subsection  (f),  relating  to  notices  wltii 
respect  to  ftind  solicitation  and  annual  re- 
ports by  supervisory  officer.s.  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  new  subsection  (f).  relating 
to  principal  campaign  committees. 

Subsection  (IMl)  required  that  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office  (other  than  candi- 
dates lor  the  office  of  Vice  President)  des- 
ignate a  political  committee  as  their  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee.  No  political  com- 
mittee which  supports  more  than  one  candi- 
date may  be  designated  as  a  principal  cam- 
paign committee.  Subsection  (f)(1)  also 
provided  that  no  political  committee  may  be 
designated  as  the  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee of  more  than  one  candidate,  except 
that  the  Presidential  candidate  of  a  political 
party  may.  after  lie  Is  nominated,  designate 
tne  national  committee  of  his  political  party 
as  his  principal  campaign  committee. 
Conference  i;ubstUute 

Although  the  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  House  amendment  with  respect 
to  principal  campaign  committees,  the  con- 
ference substitute  retains  the  provision  of 
the  Act  deleted  by  the  House  amendment  re- 
lating to  notices  with  respect  to  fund  solici- 
tation. This  provision  requires  political  com- 
mittees to  have  a  notice  oit  material  solicit- 
ing contributions  which  states  that  copies  of 
their  reports  filed  \mder  the  Act  are  available 
lor  purchase  from  the  Comin'ssion. 


B.  Expenditures  on  Behalf  of  Candidate 
Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
Section  302if)(2)  of  the  Act.  as  added  by 
the  House  amendment,  pj-ovlded  th.it.  except 
In  the  case  of  expenditures  whlcli  mav  be 
made  luider  seclion  608(e)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Cixle.  relating  to  expenditures  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  In  a  calendar  year  made 
w.th  respect  to  a  clearly  Identified  candidate, 
only  th.e  principal  campaign  committee  of  a 
cindld.-itc  may  make  eicpendltures  on  ijohalf 
rf  s'.icb  candidate. 

Conference  snbstiiute 

Tlic  conference  substitute,  like  the  Senate 
i.iU.  permits  authorized  political  comrnilLees 
other  ihan  the  principal  campaign  committee 
to  m-ike  expenditures  on  behait  of  a  candl- 
ciat-. 

C.  Reports 
Senr'e  bill 

Sec  l:,n  3I0(c-(l)  of  the  Act,  as  added  by 
the  Senate  bill,  provided  that  political  cnm- 
micces.  other  than  centrrxl  campaii.-n  com- 
mittees and  State  campaign  committees,  shall 
file  required  reports  with  the  approprune 
central  tamp;ilgn  committee  and  not  with 
the  Coiiimission.  Any  report  filed  with  a  cen- 
tral canipalti.M  committe?  shall  be  con.sid- 
eicd  '.•.>  have  b^-en  filed  witli  the  Commission 
at  tile  time  it  was  filed  with  tlie  cer.iral 
cr.mpaign  commit  lee. 

Section  310(()(2)  provided  that  the  Coir- 
iniislou  may  require  a  political  committee 
operating  in  a  State  on  behalf  of  a  caiidiJate 
who  has  df Mg  uited  a  State  campaign  com- 
mittee for  si;;h  State,  to  file  required  report.s 
•., Ith  such  State  caiapaign  conimlttee  and 
not  with  tiie  central  cpnipaiga  conimliiee  of 
.^tich  candidate. 

Section  310(c)(1)  provided  that  the  Com- 
mission may  require  any  political  committer 
to  file  any  ri'port  direi-tly  with  the  Commis- 
sion. 

.Section  SiOid)  provided  that  e.nh  central 
cimpaign  committee  and  .State  campaign 
committee  shall  con.solidate  reports  filed 
with  it  by  other  political  commit tccs  and 
ftfiiish  iiieh  repoits.  together  ^vith  its  ov,  ii 
required  reports,  to  Ihn  Commission. 
Hou.se  amei'dment 

Section  30''(r)i3)  of  the  Art.  as  added  by 
the  Hou.se  amendment,  provided  that  poiiti- 
CHl  committees  rece-lving  contributions  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  shall  report  such  con- 
tributions to  the  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee of  stieh  candidate.  Instead  of  to  the 
supervlsorv  offiL-er. 

Snbseciiem  (f)(4)  provided  'hat  the  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee  shall  compile  and 
file  reports  whii-h  such  committee  receites 
from  other  political  committees  stipporting 
(lie  c;Mididate  involved,  together  with  its  own 
reports  and  statements  with  the  supervisory 
o'licer. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  amendment  generally.  Since  the  c->n- 
fereiice  substitute  permits  expenditures  to 
be  made  by  other  authorised  political  com- 
mittees. It  pro',  ides  that  political  committees 
authorized  to  make  expenditures  with  le- 
spect  to  a  candidate  must  file  reports  relat- 
ing to  those  expenditures  with  the  principal 
campaign  committee  rather  than  with  the 
Commission. 

D   Deflnlllon  of  Polilioal  Committee 
Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
Section  302(f)(5)  of  the  Act,  as  added 
by  the  House  amendment,  provided  that,  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (f)(1)  and  subtec- 
tlon  (f)(3),  the  term  •political  committee" 
does  not  include  political  committees  sup- 
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porting  more  than  oub  candidate,  except  for 
the  national  committee  of  a  political  party 
designated  by  a  Presidential  candidate  as  his 
principal  campaign  committee.  TbereXore,  a 
candidate  may  not  designate  a  muIUcandl- 
date  political  committee  as  his  principal 
campaign  committee  and  multlcandidate 
political  committees  shall  continue  to  re- 
port directly  to  the  supervisory  officer  under 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Conference  substitute 
Because  of  tlie  conference  substitute  pro- 
visions permitting  expenditures  to  be  made 
for  a  candidate  by  political  committees  other 
than  his  principal  campaign  committee,  the 
provision  of  the  House  amendment  requir- 
ing multlcandidate  committees  to  report 
directly  to  the  supervisory  authority  rather 
than  to  the  principal  campaign  committee 
Is  not  included  In  the  conference  substitute. 
Campaign  depositories 
Senate  bill 
Section  207 (a)  ol  the  Senate  bill  amended 
title  in  of  the  Act  by  inserting  a  new  section 
311,  relating  to  campaign  depositories. 

Section  311  provided  that  each  candidate 
shall  designate  one  or  more  national  or  State 
banks  as  his  campaign  depositories.  Contri- 
butions received  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate shall  be  deposited  in  one  of  his  cam- 
paign depositories.  Expenditures,  other  than 
petty  cash  expenditures,  made  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate  shall  be  made  by  check  from  an 
account  at  one  of  the  campaign  depositories 
of  such  candidate. 

Section  311  also  provided  that  the  treasurer 
of  each  political  committee  (other  than  a 
political  committee  authorized  by  a  candi- 
date to  receive  contributions  or  make  expen- 
ditures on  his  behalf)  shall  designate  one  or 
more  national  or  State  banks  as  the  campaign 
depositories  of  such  political  committee. 
Contributions  received  by  such  political  com- 
mittee shall  be  deposited  in  one  of  Its  cam- 
paign depositories.  Expenditures,  other  than 
petty  cash  expenditures,  made  by  such  polit- 
ical committee  shall  be  made  by  check  from 
an  account  at  one  of  its  campaign 
depositories. 

Section  311  also  provided  that  political 
committees  may  maintain  petty  cash  funds 
from  which  expenditures  not  in  excess  of 
$100  may  be  made  in  connection  with  a  single 
purchase  or  transaction.  Records  of  petty 
cash  disbursements  shall  be  kept  In  accord- 
ance with  requirements  established  by  the 
Commission. 

Section  311  also  provided  that  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  for  election, 
to  the  office  of  President  may  establish  one 
campaign  depository  In  each  State.  The 
campaign  depository  of  a  candidate  of  a 
political  party  for  the  office  of  President  shall 
be  considered  the  campaign  depository  of 
the  candidate  of  such  political  party  for  the 
office  of  Vice  President. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Registration  Requirements 
Senate  bill 
Section  203(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  303  of  the  Act  (relating  to  registra- 
tion of  political  committees:  statements)  by 
inserting  a  new  subsection  (a).  The 
new  section  303(a)  provided  that  each 
candidate,  within  10  days  after  becom- 
ing a  candidate,  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  registration  statement,  which  shall 
include  (1)  the  IdenUficatlon  of  the  candi- 
date and  any  person  he  has  authorized  to 
receive  contributions  or  make  expenditures 
on  his  behalf;  (2)  the  Identification  of  his 
campaign  depositories  and  the  Identification 
of  each  individual  authorized  to  make  any 
expenditure  or  withdrawal  from  account^  at 


such  depositories;  and  (3)  such  additional 
relevant  information  as  the  Commission  may 
require. 

Sectlcm  303(b)  of  the  Act  (as  so  redesig- 
nated by  tbe  Senate  bill)  was  amended  bj 
the  Senate  bill  In  the  foUowlng  ways:  (1)  tbe 
first  sentence,  relating  to  certain  reporting 
requirements  of  political  committees,  was 
struck  out:  and  (2)  a  new  sentence  was 
added  which  provided  that  ttie  treasurer  of 
each  political  committee  shall  file  with  the 
Commission  a  statement  of  organization 
within  10  days  after  such  political  committee 
is  organized. 

Section  303(c)  of  the  Act  (as  so  redesig- 
nated by  the  Senate  bill)  was  amended  bv 
the  Senate  bill  In  the  foUowlng  ways:  (1)  ft 
was  made  clear  by  the  Senate  bill  that  state- 
ments of  organization  shall  be  In  such  form 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe;  (2)  para- 
graph (3)  was  amended  to  provide  that  the 
statement  of  organization  shall  Include  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  geographical 
area  or  political  Jurisdiction  within  whlcb  the 
political  committee  will  operate,  and  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  authority  and  activi- 
ties of  such  political  committee;  and  (3) 
paragraph  (9)  was  amended  to  provide  that 
the  statement  of  organization  shall  Include 
the  name  and  address  of  campaign  deposi- 
tories used  by  the  political  committee  In- 
volved, and  the  Identification  of  each  indi- 
vidual authorized  to  make  withdrawals  or 
pajTiients  from  accounts  at  such  depositories. 
House  amendment 

Section  202  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  303  of  the  Act,  relating  to 
registration  of  political  committees  and 
statements,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  (e)  which  provided  that  re- 
ports and  notifications  of  political  commit- 
tees (other  than  principal  campaign  commit- 
tees and  multlcandidate  political  comnolt- 
tees)  required  to  be  filed  under  section  303 
shall  be  filed  with  the  appropriate  principal 
campaign  committee. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  multi- 
candidate  committees  report  to  the  appro- 
priate principal  campaign  committee. 
Reports  by  political  committees  and 
candidates 


A.  Filing  Dates 

Senate  bUl 

Section  204(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  made  the 

following  changes  in  section  304  of  the  Act, 

relating  to  reports  by  political  committees 

and  candidates: 

1.  The  provisions  of  section  304  were  clari- 
fied in  order  to  Indicate  that  such  provisions 
apply  to  campaigns  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, as  well  as  to  campaigns  for  election. 

2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  Senate  bill 
established  the  following  reporting  dates: 
(A)  the  tenth  day  of  April.  July,  and  Octo- 
ber of  each  year;  (B)  the  tenth  day  before  an 
election;  (C)  the  tenth  day  of  December  in 
the  year  of  an  election;  and  (D)  the  last  day 
of  January  of  each  year.  In  years  In  which  no 
election  Is  held,  candidates  may  file  reports 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  July,  and 
August,  Instead  of  on  the  tenth  day  of  each 
such  month. 

3.  The  requirement  that  contributions  of 
$5,000  or  more  received  after  the  last  re- 
port before  an  election  must  be  reported 
within  48  hours  after  receipt,  was  eliminated 
by  the  amendment  made  by  the  Senate  bill. 

4.  If  the  Identity  of  an  anonymous  contrib- 
utor becomes  known,  such  Identity  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Commission. 

5.  The  Commission  may,  upon  request  by  a 
Presidential  candidate  or  upon  its  own  mo- 
tion, waive  reporting  dates  (other  than  Jan- 
uary 31)  and  require  that  Presidential  can- 
didates report  not  less  frequently  than 
monthly.  If  tbe  Commission  acts  upcm  lt« 
own  motion,  then  the  Presidential  candi(jate 


involved  Is  entitled  to  Judicial  review  of  the 
decision. 

House  amendment 
Section  203(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  S04(a)  of  the  Act,  relating 
to  filing  dates  for  reports  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures by  political  committees  and  can- 
didates, to  provide  for  the  following  new  fil- 
ing requirements : 

1.  In  a  calendar  year  in  which  an  individ- 
ual Is  a  candidate  for  Federal  office  and  an 
etcctloQ  Is  held  for  the  particular  Fedo-al 
office  which  such  individual  Is  seeking,  re- 
ports of  receipts  and  expenditures  must  be 
filed  10  days  before  such  election.  Such  re- 
ports shall  be  complete  as  of  the  fifteenth 
day  before  such  election.  Reports  filed  by  reg- 
istered or  certified  mall  must  be  postmarked 
by  the  twelfth  day  before  such  election.  In 
addition,  such  reports  must  be  filed  30  days 
after  t^e  date  of  such  election  and  be  com- 
plete as  of  the  twentieth  day  after  tbe  date 
c^  such  election. 

2.  In  other  calendar  years,  reports  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  must  be  filed  after 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year  and  no  later 
than  January  31  of  the  following  calendar 
year,  and  must  be  complete  as  of  the  close 
of  the  calendar  year  for  which  filed. 

3.  In  addition  to  reports  required  to  be 
filed  in  an  election  year  or  In  any  other 
calendar  year,  reports  of  receipts  and  expend- 
itures must  be  filed  for  any  calendar  quar- 
ter in  which  the  candidate  or  committee  re- 
porting received  contributions  exceeding 
S1,000  or  made  expenditures  exceeding  $1,000. 
In  any  case  In  which  such  a  quarterly  report 
would  coincide  with  the  annual  report  which 
is  required  for  nonelection  yeaj^s,  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  203(a)  provided  that 
the  quarterly  report  be  filed  In  accordance 
with  provisions  governing  tlie  filing  of  annual 
reports. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  203(a) 
also  provided  that  when  the  last  day  for 
filing  a  quarterly  report  occurs  within  10 
days  of  an  election,  then  the  quarterly  report 
requirement  shall  be  waived  and  superseded 
by  the  required  election  report.  Such  amend- 
ment also  provided  that  any  contribution  ex- 
ceeding $1,000  which  Is  received  after  the 
fifteenth  day  before  an  election  but  more 
than  48  hours  before  an  election,  shall  be 
reported  no  later  than  48  hours  after  Its 
receipt. 

Such  amendment  also  provided  that  treas- 
urers of  political  committees  which  are  not 
principal  campaign  committees  or  multlcan- 
didate committees  shall  file  reports  required 
by  section  304  of  the  Act  with  the  appro- 
priate principal  campaign  committee,  Instead 
of  with  the  supervisory  officer. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  amendment  generally,  but  Includes 
that  provision  of  the  Senate  biU  permitting 
monthly  reporting  in  the  case  of  presiden- 
tial candidates  and  political  committees  sup- 
porting candidates  In  more  than  one  State. 
The  maximum  number  of  reports  In  addi- 
tion to  the  final  report  for  the  calendar  year 
Is  Increased  In  the  conference  substitute 
from  11  to  12  In  order  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  require  such  candidates  and  com- 
mittees to  file  the  report  due  10  days  before 
the  date  of  the  general  election  even  If  such 
candidates  and  committees  are  reporting  on 
a  monthly  basis. 

B.  Reporting  of  Loans 
Senate  bill 
Section  204(b)(2)  of  the  Senate  bill 
amended  section  304(b)  (5)  of  the  Act.  relat- 
ing to  the  reporting  of  loans,  to  provide  that 
information  with  respect  to  the  guarantors 
of  loans  shall  be  Included  in  reports,  as  well 
as  Information  with  respect  to  lenders  and 
endorsers. 

House  amendment 
No  pro\islon. 
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itltnte 

e  is  the  same  as 


The  confercuce  substitii 
the  Senate  bill. 

C.  Reporting  of  Debts  ai  d  Oblignlions 
Senate  bU 
Section  204<c)  of  the  Se:  ale  bill  amended 
section  304(b)  (12)    of  th(    Act.  relating  to 
the  reporting   of  debts   ai  d   obligations,  to 
provide  that  reports  filed     ith  the  Commis- 
sion must  include  a  state:  lent  with  respect 
to  the  circumstances  and  condition";  under 
which  any  debt  or  obligatii  u  is  eMin^iuslied. 
House  amend    isnt 
No  provision. 

Conference  sub.  titute 

The  conference  substitu  e  is  the  .same  an 

the  Senate  bill.  Tlie  conferees  expect  tliat 

this  reporting  requiremen^will  eliminate  the 

practice  of  reporting  the  ]  xpenditure  of  t)\e 

proceeds  of  a  loan  as  an:  'expenditure"  two 

time.s — once  when  the  fu  ids  are  speat  and 

again  when  tlie  loan  Ls  pai(  off. 

D.  Reporting  of  Earmark  :d  Contributions 

Senate  b;  1 


Section  204(d)  of  llie 


•^ 


nate  bill  added  a 


fan    6031  b) |6)     of 

as  added  by  sec- 

mendment,  which 

Kirniarked  contrl- 

ititute 

e  is  the  same  as 


ivew  paragrapii  (13)  to  section  304(b)  ot  the 
Act.  Such  paragraph  prov  ded  that  reports 
tiled  with  the  Commissi  n  shall  contain 
such  information  as  the  Commission  may 
require  with  respect  to  e  wmarked  contri- 
butions or  otlier  special  f  mds. 
House  amendment 
No  provision.  See  .sec 
title  18.  United  States  C 
tlon  101(a)  of  the  House 
required  the  reporting  of 
butlons. 

Conference  su' 
The  conference  substit 
tlie  House  amendment.       ^ 

E.  Contribution  ancSExpendlf.ire 
luformati:  n 

Senate  bi  1 
No  provision. 

House  amend  ncnt 
Section  203(b)  of  the  ]  ouse  amendment 
amended  section  304(b)  o  the  Act.  relating 
to  Information  required  1  >  be  reported,  to 
provide  that,  in  addition  Jo  reporting  total 
receipts  and  total  expencJaures,  each  report 
must  show  total  receipts  less  transfers  be- 
tween political  commltte*  s  which  support 
the  same  candidate  and  di  not  support  any 
other  candidate  and  total  expenditures  less 
such  transfers.  In  some  c  iSes  the  total  re- 
ceipts and  expenditvires  r  ported  have  pre- 
sented a  distorted  picture  I  ecause.  under  the 
Act,  transfers  of  funds  be  ween  committees 
are  counted  as  contributi  ins  and  expendi- 
tures. This  amendment  pn  vided  that  where 
such  transfers  occur  betw  len  single  candi- 
date committees  supportin  tlie  same  candi- 
date the  report  must  also  s  low  total  receipts 
less  such  transfers  and  t  tal  expenditures 
less  such  transfers. 

Conference  subaitute 
Tlie  conference  substitutl;  Is  the  .=anu'  ns 
the  House  amendment.  1 

F.  Cumulative  R  ports 
Senate  bill 

Section  204(c)  of  the  Sei'fite  bill  amended 
section  304(c)  of  the  Act 
the  option  of  reporting  onlj 
the  previous  reporting  perio  I  when  there  has 
been  a  change  In  the  ar  lounts  of  items 
since  the  last  report;  and  (2 
the  Commission  may  requlrt  cumulative  re- 
ports with  respect  to  period  other  tlian  the 
calendar  year. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  subst 
Tlie  conference  substltut* 
visions  of  the  Senate  bill 


1)   to  eliminate 
the  amounts  of 


tute 
onil! 


the  p'o- 


O.  Exempted  Transactions 
Senate  bill 
Section  204(f)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  304  of  the  Act  by  inserting  a  new 
subsection  (d).  Such  subsection  provided 
that  Members  of  tlie  Congress  are  not  re- 
quired to  report  as  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures certain  services  furnished  before  the 
first  day  of  January  of  tlie  year  before  the 
year  during  which  the  term  of  the  Member 
expires.  Such  services  are  ( 1 )  those  furnished 
Ijy  the  Senate  Recording  Studio;  (2)  those 
furnished  by  the  Hou>e  Recording  Studio; 
(3)  those  furnished  by  employees  whose  pay 
is  disbursed  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  the  Clerk  of  ilie  House  of  Representatives; 
and  (4)  those  paid  for  by  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee, 
the  Democratic  National  Congres.sional  Com- 
mittee, or  the  National  Republican  Cong-es- 
.slonal  Committee. 

House  amendmeat 

No  provision. 

Conference  subst  Uute 

The  conference  substitute  is  tlie  saive  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  thai  here  the  Senate 
bill  provided  that  ceriaiu  ph.'^tographic, 
matting,  and  recording  studio  services,  if  re- 
portable luider  the  Act.  v.'ere  only  reportable 
to  the  extent  utilized  in  the  calendar  year 
before  the  expiration  of  a  Member's  term;  the 
conference  substitute  provides  only  for  tl-'e 
rei>orting  during  that  year  of  recording  studio 
services  to  the  extent  that  they  are  report- 
able under  the  Act. 

Campaign  udt^ertisements 
Senate  )3lll 

Sections  204(f)  and  205  of  the  Senate  bill 
amended  title  HI  of  tlie  Act  by  striking  out 
section  305.  relating  to  reports  by  other  than 
political  committees,  and  by  Inserting  the 
provisions  of  section  305  as  a  new  section  304 
le).  Section  205  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
title  III  of  the  Act  by  inserting  a  new  section 
305.  relating  to  requirements  relating  to  cam- 
paign advertising. 

Section  305(a)  of  the  Act  required  that 
persons  seeking  to  publish  political  advertise- 
ments must  furnish  to  the  publisher  their 
Identlficution  and  the  identification  of  any 
person  authorizing  the  political  advertise- 
ment. 

Section  305(b)  required  that  e.ich  pub- 
li.shed  political  adverttsonient  contain  a 
statement  of  the  identification  cf  any  person 
authorizing  such  political  adveriisement. 

Section  305(c)  required  that  publishers 
maintain  records  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lication of  political  advertissments.  Section 
304(d)  provided  that  persons  selling  news- 
paper or  maga;^ine  space  to  candidates  may 
not  charge  rates  which  exceed  rates  for  com- 
parable .space  used  for  other  purposes. 

Section  305(e)  required  political  commit- 
tees to  print  on  all  literature  and  advertise- 
ments soliciting  contributions  a  notice  with 
respect  to  reports  of  such  political  commit- 
tees tiled  with  the  Commission.  Section 
305(f)  defined  the  terms  "political  advertise- 
ment" and  "published". 

Hou.se  r.iuendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute,  like  the  Senate 
bill,  continues  the  provision  of  existing  law 
prohibiting  newspapers  or  magazines  from 
charging  a  rate  for  political  advertising  which 
is  higher  than  the  rate  charged  for  any  com- 
p.irable  use  of  the  newspaper  or  magazine 
tor  other  purposes. 

Waiier  oj  reporting  reqiiircnienta 
Senate  bill 

Section  206  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  306(c)  of  tlie  Act,  relating  to  waiver 
of  certain  reporting  requirements,  to  provide 
that  the  Commission  may  relle\e  any  cate- 
gory of  candidates  from  personally  comply- 


ing V.  Ith  the  filing  requircmcnls  of  section 
304(a)  through  section  304(ci  of  the  Act. 
and  that  the  Commission  may  relieve  any 
category  of  political  committees  from  com- 
plying with  such  provisions  if  such  political 
committees  primarily  support  persons  seek- 
ing State  office  and  do  Jiot  operate  in  more 
than  one  State  or  do  not  operate  on  a  stale- 
wide  basis. 

House  ameniirent 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
Cie  Jienate  bill. 

Determination  of  date  of  filing 
Senate  bill 
N^  provision. 

House  amendment 

Se.-don  204  of  the  House  amendment 
a/aei-.cied  ^ccMon  306  of  the  Act.  relating  to 
formal  requirements  respecting  reports  and 
statements,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  suijsection  (e)  wliicli  provided  that  If  a 
report  or  statement  required  to  l)e  filed  by 
u  candidate  or  committee  relating  to  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  or  registration  of 
e  committee  is  delivered  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mail,  then  the  United  States  postmark 
sianiped  on  ilie  envelope  containing  such  re- 
port sjiall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of  filint;. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  .same  ns 
the  Hou-e  amendment. 

Duties  of  supervisory  officer 

A.  Cumulative  index 

Senate  bill 

Section  208  of  the  Senate  bill  amenrte'1 
section  308(a)  (8)  of  the  Act,  relating  to  du- 
ties of  the  supervisory  officer,  to  provide  that 
it  shall  be  a  duty  of  the  Commission  to  com- 
I)ile  and  maintain  a  cumulative  index  of 
statements  and  reports  .^iled  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

Hou.ce  amenJ.mcnt 

Tlic  amendment  made  by  section  205(a) 
( 1 »  of  the  House  amendment,  which  amended 
i£ecaon  308(ai  (6)  of  the  Act,  was  essentially 
the  same  as  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
ti  111  208  of  the  Senate  bill,  with  the  following 
dlileieiices:  (1)  the  amenclmeut  made  by  the 
Senate  Ijill  required  tiie  index  to  be  pub- 
lished monthly,  whereas  the  amendment 
made  by  the  Hou.se  amendment  provided 
for  publications  at  regular  Intervals;  and 
(2)  the  amendment  made  by  the  Senate 
bill  contained  detailed  requirements  for 
identification  of  reports  by  the  name  of  the 
candidate  or  committee,  the  dates  of  the  re. 
ports,  and  the  number  of  pages  in  the  re- 
ports; these  requirements  were  not  specifical- 
ly contained  In  the  amoMdment  made  by  (he 
Hou.sc  MnioncJmeiit. 

Conference  substitute 

Th-"  conference  substitiue  is  ihc  same  as 
I  lie   Htiii  e   amendment. 

B.  Special  reports 
Senate  bill 
No  privisliin. 

House  amendment 
Section  20;5(a)(l)  of  tiie  Hcuse  arneiul- 
nieut  amended  stction  308  (a)  of  the  Act, 
relating  to  duties  of  the  .supervisory  officer, 
by  Insertiiig  a  new  paragraph  (7).  which  re- 
quired the  preparation  of  special  reports  list- 
ing candidates  for  whrni  reports  were  filed  dS 
lequired  by  title  III  of  the  Act  and  candi- 
dates for  whom  such  leporls  were  not  filed 
as  so  required. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  sanie  as 
the  House  amendment. 

C.    Elimination    of    Certain    Duties 
Seni'.te  bill 
No  provision. 
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House  amendment 
Section  205(a)(1)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment amended  section  308(a)  of  the  Act 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  following  duties 
of  the  supervisory  officer:  (1)  the  duty  to 
compile  and  maintain  a  current  list  of  state- 
ments relating  to  each  candidate;  (2)  the 
duty  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port regarding  contributions  to  and  ex- 
penditures by  candidates  and  political  com- 
mittees; (3)  the  dtity  to  prepare  special  re- 
ports comparing  totals  and  categories  of 
contributions  and  expenditures;  (4)  the 
duty  to  prepare  such  other  reports  as  the 
supervisory  officer  may  deem  appropriate; 
and  (5)  the  duty  to  assure  wide  dissemina- 
tion of  statistics,  summaries,  and  reports 
prepared  under  the  Act. 

Conference   substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  sajue  as 
the  House  amendment. 

D.   Annual   Report   for    1973 
Senate   bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
Section  205(a)(2)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  annual  report  which 
the  supervisory  officer  is  required  to  file  un- 
der section  308(a)(7)  of  the  Act  (which  Is 
eliminated  by  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 205(a))  shall  not  be  filed  with  respect 
to  any  calendar  vear  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1972. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  .»ame  as 
the  House  amendment. 

E.  Review  of  Regula'.lcns 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  2C5(b)  of  tl-;e  House  amendment 
amended  section  308  of  the  Act  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (bi.  which  required  the 
supervisory  officer,  ijefore  prescribing  any 
rule  or  regulation  under  section  308,  to  trans- 
mit a  statement  regarding  such  rule  or  reg- 
ulation to  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  The  new  sub- 
section (b)  provided  that  such  statement 
shall  explain  and  Justify  the  proposed  rule 
or  regulation. 

Subsection  (b)  also  provided  that  if  the 
supervisory  ofticer  proposes  to  prescribe  any 
rule  or  regulation  with  respect  to  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Representative.  Delegate,  or 
Resident  Commissioner,  he  shall  transmit 
such  statement  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. If  the  supervisory  officer  proposes 
to  prescribe  any  rule  or  regulation  with  re- 
spect to  candidates  for  the  office  of  Senator 
he  shall  transmit  such  statement  to  the 
Senate.  If  the  supervisory  officer  proposes  to 
prescribe  any  rtile  or  regulation  with  respect 
to  candidates  for  the  office  of  President,  he 
shall  transmit  such  statement  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Hoii.se  of  Representatives. 

Ii  either  House  which  receives  a  statement 
from  the  supervisory  officer  disapproves  the 
proposed  rule  or  regulation  within  30  legis- 
lative days  after  it  Is  received,  then  the  su- 
pervisory officer  may  not  prescribe  such  rule 
or  regulation.  In  the  case  of  a  proposed  rule 
or  regulation  with  respect  to  candidates  for 
the  office  of  President,  if  only  one  of  the 
two  Houses  disapproves  the  proposed  rule 
or  regulation,  such  disapproval  by  one  House 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  prescription  of  the 
rule  or  regulation. 

Subsection  (b)  also  defined  the  term  "leg- 
islative days".  With  respect  to  statements 
iransmltted  to  the  Senate,  such  term  does 
not  include  any  calendar  day  on  which  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session.  With  respect  to 
statement  transmitted  to  the  House,  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  calendar  day  on 
which  the  House  Is  not  in  session.  With 
respect  to  statements  transmitted  to  both 


Houses,  such  term  does  not  Include  any  cal- 
endar day  on  which  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  are  not  In  session. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  was  the  Intent 
of  the  membeiB  of  the  House  committee  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  reviewing  proposed  rules  and  regulations 
under  section  308(b)  of  the  Act  and  under 
sections  9009(c)  and  9039(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  added  by  the  House 
amendment,  shall  strive  to  achieve  uni- 
formity in  such  rules  and  regulations. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

F.  Custodial  Receipt  of  Repoi-ts 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  205(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
.'tmended  section  308  of  the  Act  by  inserting 
a  new  subsection  (c).  Such  subsection  pro- 
vided tlat  the  supervisory  officer  shall  pre- 
scribe rules  to  carry  out  title  III  of  the  Act, 
including  rules  to  require  that  (1)  reports 
required  to  be  filed  by  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  cus- 
todian for  the  Board  of  Supervisory  Officers 
(liereinafter  in  this  statement  referred  to  as 
ti^e  'Board"! ;  (2)  reports  required  to  be  filed 
by  candidates  for  the  office  of  Senator  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  as 
Custodian  for  the  Board;  and  (3)  the  Clerk 
o:  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sec- 
retary oi  the  Senate  shall  be  required  to  (A) 
make  such  reports  available  for  public  in- 
spection; and  (B)  preserve  such  reports. 

Subsection  (c)  also  required  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Secre- 
tr.ry  of  the  Senate  to  cooperate  with  the 
Board  .n  carrying  out  its  duties  under  the 
Act. 

Conference  substitute 

Tiie  conference  substitute  is  the  same  iis 
t!ie  House  amendment. 

G.  Cooperation  With  State  Officials 
Senate  bill 
N."^  provision. 

House  amendment 
Section  205(b)  of  the  Houtc  amendment 
amended  section  308  of  Act  by  striking  out 
subsection  (fci.  which  required  the  super- 
visory officer  to  develop  procedures  in  co- 
operation with  State  election  officials  to 
permit  filing  of  Federal  reports  to  comply 
with   St;;te   requirements. 

Conference  substitute 
T;e  confereiice  substitute  is  the  same  as 
tne  Kou^e  amendment. 

II.  National  Clearinghouse 
Senate  bill 
Wj  provision. 

House  amendment 
Section  205(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
amenc^ed  section  308  of  the  Act  by  strilcing 
out  subsection  (c),  which  required  the 
Comptroller  General  to  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  information  regarding  the 
administration  of  elections. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  which  retained  the  clearing- 
house function,  but  it  Is  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission. 

Changes  in  definitions 
A.  Applicability  to  Title  IV 
Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
Section  206(a)   of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  301  of  the  Act,  relating  to 
definitions,  to  provide  that  definitions  con- 


tained In  such  section  applied  to  title  IV  of 
the  Act  as  well  as  to  title  III  of  the  Act. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

B.  Election 
Senate  bill 
Section     202(a)(1)     of     the    Senate     bill 
amended  section  301(a)  of  the  Act,  relating 
to   the   definition   of  election,   In   the  same 
manner  that  section  301(a)  of  the  Senate  bill 
amended  section  591(a)    of  title  18,  Unite<i 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  elec- 
tion. The  amendment  made  by  section  202 
(a)  (1)  provided  that  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude the  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitu- 
tional convention  for  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
House  amendment 
N'o  provis.on. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  bcnate  bill. 

C.  Political  committee 
Senate  bill 
.•>ec*lon  202(a)(2)  of  the  Senate  hill 
smended  section  301(d)  of  the  Act.  relating 
to  the  definition  of  political  committee,  in* 
the  same  manner  that  section  301(b)  cf  the 
Senate  b::i  amended  section  591(d)  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  def- 
iTitlon  of  political  committee.  The  aniend- 
mer-t  mr.de  by  section  202(a)(2)  provided 
That  suon  term  means  ( 1 )  any  cominittee  or 
o'her  group  of  persons  which  receives  con- 
iiibutlcns  or  makes  expenditures  during  a 
calendar  year  exceeding  $1,000;  (2»  ariy  na- 
tional committee,  association,  or  organization 
of  a  political  party,  any  State  affiliate  or  suo- 
sidiary  of  a  national  political  party,  and  any 
State  committee  of  a  political  party,  v.'hether 
or  not  any  such  entity  recei\es  contribut!cr.£ 
cr  make?  expenditures  during  a  calendar  ye.ar 
ex:eed:ng  $1,000;  and  (3)  any  committee!  as- 
sr-clation,  or  organization  administer. ng  a 
sera'ate  segrepaied  fund  de.scribed  in  sec- 
-..on  610  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  contributions  or  expenditures  by 
national  banks,  corporations,  or  labor  ovga- 
nizaiions. 

House  amendment 
Section  206(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  301(d)  of  the  Act.  relr.ting 
to  the  definition  of  political  committee.  ;n 
the  sp.me  manner  that  section  102(a)  of  t)ie 
Hruse  amendment  amended  section  £91  (<3) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  political  committee.  Tills 
ame.-jdment  extended  the  definition  of  politi- 
cal ccn-.mittee  to  include  a.iy  individii,'.:, 
ccmr.iittee.  association,  or  organization  which 
commits  pny  act  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing the  outcome  of  any  election  for  Fed- 
ersi  office,  except  that  commimications  which 
are  excluded  from  the  definition  of  expendi- 
ti-re  under  section  301(f)(4).  as  adGed  by 
the  House  amendment,  aie  excluded.  Such 
c;mnr.;n,cations  included  news  stories  and 
cdit-crials  distributed  throu^-h  the  public 
media  facilities  (unless  such  facilities  are 
cwiied  or  controlled  by  a  political  party  or 
committee,  or  by  a  candidate),  communica- 
tions by  a  membership  organization  to  its 
me.r.bers  (unless  it  is  organized  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  an  election  to 
Federal  office),  and  any  other  communication 
which  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing an  election  to  Federal  office. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  follows  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  generally*  A  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment  extended 
the  duty  to  register  as  a  political  commit- 
tee to  any  person  committing  any  act  to  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  any  election.  This 
provision  Is  recast  as  a  new  section  308  of 
the  Act,  which   will   require   any  organiza- 
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or  broadcasts  to 
Qded  to  Influence 
ipect  to  candidates 
ter  with  the  Com- 
itttee  and  report 
■t  Its  funds  and  of 
hese  organizations 


tlon  which  expends  any  fnnds  or  commits 
any  act  directed  to  the    mbllc  Tor  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  the  ^tcome  of  an  elec 
lion,   or   which   publli 
the   public   material 
public   opinion   wltli 
for  Federal  office,  to  rei 
mission  as  a  political 
the  source  and  amount 
its  expenditures.   Since 
use    tlieir   resources   for   political    purposes 
often  having  a  direct  am  l  substantial  effect 
on  the  outcome  of  Federa  elections,  it  would 
be  Inappropriate  to  pern  it  these  organiza- 
tions to  conceal  the  inter  ssts  tliey  represent 
solely  because  the  organ!  aliens  are  able  to 
avoid   reporting   and   dis  ilosure   under   the 
technical  definitions  of  p  )lltical  committee, 
contribution,  and  expend  ture.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  does  not  a  jply  to  individuals 
acting  on  their  own  behall  or  to  news  stories, 
commentaries,   and   edito  lals   published   in 
bona   fide  newspapers,  m  igaziiies,   or  other 
periodical  publications. 

D.  Coutribi  tion 
Senate  b  U 
Se'-tion  202(a)(3)  thro  igh  st-.tiou  202(a) 
(6)  of  the  Senate  bill  ame  ded  section  301  (ej 
of  the  Act,  relating  to  thi  definition  of  con- 
tribution. In  the  same  m  inner  that  section 
301(c)  of  the  Senate  bll  amended  section 
591(e)  of  title  18.  Unifed  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  c  ntrlbution.  except 
that  the  amendment  m{  le  by  section  202 
(a)  (4)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that  the 
term  •contribution"  shal  not  include  pay- 
ntents  made  or  obligaticws  incurred  by  u 
corporation  or  lai)or  oilanizatlon  wliich. 
under  010  of  title  18,  Uiited  States  Code, 
would  not  constitute  a  cc^tribution  by  such 
corporation  or  labor  fcrganization.  The 
amendments  made  by  lection  ':02(a)(3i 
through  section  202(a/(aJ  amen<ied  section 
301  (ei  in  the  following  wfys:  (1)  to  Indicate 
that  the  term  includes! assessments,  fees, 
or  membership  dues,  cqpnected  with  sub- 
scriptions; (2;  to  providwthat  such  term  does 
not  apply  to  any  transition  in  connection 
with  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitu- 
tional convention  for  proposing  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of ;  the  United  States; 
(3)  to  provide  that  such  tenn  applies  to 
financing  the  operations  of  a  political  com- 
mittee, and  to  tlie  payment  of  any  debt  or 
obligation  of  a  candldat*  or  a  political  com- 
mittee; (4)  to  eliminateFltlie  applicability  of 
such  term  to  contracts  Ipromises,  or  a^jVee- 
ment-s  to  make  a  contrSjutiou;  and  (5i  to 
clarify  that  such  term  iincludes  funds  re- 
ceived by  a  political  ccfenmlttee  which  are 
tran.-ferred  to  such  c«^iiiitiee  from  an- 
other political  commit te«| 

House  ame^ment 
Section  206(c)    of  thel  Hou.se  amendment 
amended  section  301(e>t5t    of  the  Act,  re- 
lating to  an  exception  |o  the  definition  of 
contribution.  In  the  sa 
tion     102(b)     of    the 
amended  section  591  (e)  ( 
states  Code,  relating  to 

definition  of  contribtittons.  Under  this 
amendmen*^.  the  followlnl  activities  are  not 
considered  contributlon.«;|  (1)  the  luse  of 
property  by  an  individual  ho  owns  or  leases 
such  property  with  respec  to  the  rendering 
of  voluntary  services  bv  s  ich  Individual  on 
his  re.«idential  premises  foi  candidate-related 
activities.  Including  the  c  tst  of  Imitations 
and  food  and  beverage.s,  t  i  the  extent  that 
the  cumulative  value  of  s  ich  use  doe.s  not 
exceed  $500;  (2)  the  sale  of  food  or  beverages 
by  a  vendor  to  a  caudlUite  at  a  reduced 
charge  if  such  charge  is  at  jetist  ef|i!iil  to  the 
cost  of  such  food  or  beverlge  to  tlie  vendor, 
to  the  extent  that  such  act  nmulaied  charges 
do  not  exceed  $500:  (3)  tl  e  travel  expenses 
of  ftii  Indiv-ldual  rendering  'oluntarj-  services 
to  ft  candidate,  to  the  exl  mt  that  the  cm- 
trmirttive  total  of  such  exposes  does  not  ex- 


manner  that  scc- 

fouse     amendment 

of  title  18,  United 

exception  to  the 


■oeed  $500;  Knd  (4)  the  payment  by  a  State  or 
local  committee  of  a  political  party  of  the 
costs  of  preparation  or  distribution  of  any 
printed  slate  card  or  other  printed  listing  of 
3  or  aaore  candidates  for  public  office  who  are 
candidates  In  the  State  In  which  such  com- 
mittee Is  located,  but  this  exclusion  does  not 
apply  to  payment  of  costs  for  the  display  of 
any  such  printed  listing  through  public 
media  facilities  (other  than  newspapers)  or 
on  outdoor  advertising  facilities  iuch  as  blll- 
bourds. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  follows  the  pro- 
vi.sions  of  the  Senate  bUl  generally  except 
that  the  provisions  IncludUig  mniibership 
fees  and  payments  to  finance  the  operations 
of  a  political  committee  or  pay  the  debts  of 
a  committee  or  candidate  are  omitted  and 
the  provisions  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
lating to  exceptions  from  the  definition  of 
contribution  are  Included. 

E.  Expenditure 
Senate  bill 
Section  202(a)(7)  of  the  Senate  bill 
amended  section  301(f)  of  the  Act.  relating 
to  the  definition  of  expenditure,  In  the  same 
manner  that  section  301(d)  of  the  Senate 
bill  amended  section  691(f)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  definition 
of  expenditure,  with  the  foUowmg  differ- 
ences: (1)  the  amendment  made  bv  section 
202(a)(7)  of  the  Senate  bill  did"  not  ex- 
clude loans  of  money  by  a  national  or  State 
bank  from  the  definition  of  expenditure;  and 
(2)  tlie  amendment  made  by  section  202(a) 
(7)  of  the  Senate  blU  did  exclude  from  the 
definition  of  expenditure  payments  made  or 
obligations  incurred  by  a  corporation  or 
labor  organization  which,  under  section  610 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  would  not 
constitute  an  expenditure  by  such  corpora- 
tion or  labor  organization.  Tlie  amendment 
made  by  section  202(a)(7)  provided  that 
such  term  means  (1)  a  purchase,  loan,  or 
other  describedi  payment  of  money  or  any- 
thing of  value  made  for  the  purpose  of  (Ai 
Influencing  the  nomUiatlon  for  election,  or 
election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office;  (B) 
Influencing  the  result  of  a  Presidential 
primary  election:  (C)  financing  a  political 
conmiittee;  or  (D)  pajlng  any  debt  or  obli- 
gation of  a  candidate  or  a  political  commit- 
tee; and  (2)  tlie  transfer  of  fimds  by  a  po- 
litical conmiittee  to  another  political  com- 
mittee. 

Tlie  amendment  made  by  section  202(a) 
(7)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  tenn 
"expenditure"  does  not  Include  the  value  of 
•services  rendered  by  volunteer  workers  on  be- 
half of  a  c.indldate. 

House  amendment 
Section  206(d)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  301(f)  of  the  Act,  relating 
to  the  definition  of  expenditure.  In  the  same 
manner  that  section  102(c)  of  the  Hoiuse 
amendment  amended  section  591(f)  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  expendltiu-e.  except  that  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  section  did  not  establish 
an  exception  for  costs  Incurred  by  a  candi- 
date or  political  committee  with  respect  to 
the  solicitation  of  contributions  by  the  can- 
didate or  political  committee.  Under  this 
amendment,  the  following  activities  are  not 
considered  expenditures:  (1)  any  news  story, 
commentary,  or  editorial  distributed  through 
the  facilities  of  any  broadcasting  station, 
newspaper,  or  perioaical  publication  (unles.s 
such  facilities  are  owned  or  controlled  by  a 
political  party  or  committee,  or  by  a  candi- 
date); (2)  nonpartisan  get-oit-thc-vote  ac- 
tivity; (3)  communicati'.-iis  by  a  iiiembershlp 
orKani/Btion  tn  its  members  (ur:Iess  it  is  or- 
ganized primarilv  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing an  election  to  Federal  ofBcei:  (4i  the 
use  oi  property  by  an  lndi<.  idual  who  owns 
or  lea-ses  such  propr-riy  with  re.specl  to  the 
rendering  c-:  vi'.iuUnr--  s-^r'.lcea  by  sticli  inch- 


vldual  on  his  residential  premises  for  candi- 
date-related activities.  Including  the  coet  of 
Invitations  and  food  and  beverages,  to  the 
extent  that  the  cumulative  value  of  such 
use  does  not  exceed  $500;  (5)  the  travel  ex- 
penses of  an  individual  rendering  voluntarj- 
services  to  a  candidate,  to  the  extent  that 
the  cumulative  total  of  such  expenses  does 
not  exceed  $500:  (6)  communications  which 
are  not  made  to  hifiuence  the  outcome  of 
elections  for  Federal  office;  (7)  the  payment 
by  a  State  or  local  committee  of  a  political 
party  of  the  costs  of  preparation  or  distribu- 
tion of  any  printed  slate  card  or  other  printed 
listing  of  3  or  more  candidates  for  public 
office  who  are  candidates  in  the  State  in 
which  such  committee  is  located,  but  this 
exclusion  does  not  apply  to  payment  of  costs 
for  the  display  of  any  such  printed  listing 
through  public  media  facilities  (other  than 
newspapers)  or  on  outdoor  advertising  facili- 
ties such  as  billboards;  (8)  the  costs  of  a 
candidate  (including  his  principal  campaign 
committee)  with  respect  to  his  solicitation 
of  contributions,  except  that  this  exception 
does  not  apply  to  costs  which  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  expenditure  limitation  applicable 
to  such  candidate  under  section  608(c)  or 
title  18.  as  added  by  the  Kotise  amendment: 
and  (9)  any  costs  incurred  by  a  mtiltlcandl- 
daie  committee  which  has  been  registered 
under  the  Act  as  a  political  committee  for 
at  least  6  months,  has  received  contributions 
from  at  least  50  persons,  and  (except  for 
State  political  party  organizations)  has  made 
contributions  to  at  least  5  candidates.  In 
connection  with  soliciting  contributions  to 
Itself  or  to  a  general  political  fund  con- 
trolled by  it.  but  this  exclusion  does  no( 
exempt  costs  of  soliciting  contr;btuion.s 
thioiigh  any  public  media  facilities. 

Conference  substitute 
The  coni»rence  substitute  foUow.s  the  pr"^- 
visions  of  tne  Senate  bill  generally  except 
that  it  omits  payments  to  finance  a  political 
committee  or  pay  debts  of  e  committee  or 
candidate  and   Includes  the  exemptions  oi 
the  House  amendment  with  a  modification 
Although  the  definition  of  expenditure  con- 
talued  in  section  591  of  title  18.  United  State;. 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  legislation,  contaUis 
an  exception  for  certain  amounts  spent  solel.v 
in  connection   with  fund  raismg  activities, 
that  exception  is  not  contained  in  the  def- 
inition of  expenditure  which  relates  to  re- 
porting and  disclosure.  Under  the  conference 
substitute  a  candidate  or  political  committee 
must  report  all  expenditures  to  the  Commis- 
sion but,  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
591(f)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  those 
expenditures  used  in  raismg  funds  are  not 
counted  against  expeudittire  limits  contaUied 
in  that  title.  Nothing  hi  this  provision  of  the 
conference  substitute  is  Intended  to  requue 
multlcandldate  committees  to  allocate  among 
candidates  amounts  spent  for  fund  raising 
activities,  or  to  relieve  such   committees  ot 
reportint;  ilie  expenditure  oi'  such  amoiuitb 
F.  Identification 
Senate  bill 
Section     202(a)  (10)     of     tlie    Ser.ate     bill 
.'tmended  section  301  of  the  Act.  relating  to 
deflnitloiLs,    by    Inserting    a    new    paragraph 
(J),  relating  to  the  definition  of  identifica- 
tion. Such  term  was  defined  to  mean  (1)  in 
the  case  of  an  individual,  his  name  and  the 
address  of  his  principal  place  of  residence: 
and  (2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  person,  the 
name  and  address  of  such  person. 

Section  202(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  302(b)  of  the  Act.  relating  to  re- 
ports of  contribtitions  In  excess  of  $10.  and 
section  302(ci  of  the  Act.  relating  to  detailed 
accounts,  by  inserting  tiie  term  "identifica- 
tion "  to  clarify  the  nature  of  Information 
which  must  be  provided  uvider  each  such 
subsection. 

Section  :'04(bi(l)  of  the  Senate  bill 
amended   sectkiii  ;j(Mil))i9)    and  304ibi(;0» 
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of  the  Act,  relating  to  reports  by  political 
committees  and  candidates,  by  Inserting  the 
term  "identification"  to  clarify  the  nature 
of  information  which  must  be  provided  un- 
der each  such  paragraph.  Use  of  the  new 
term  eliminated  the  requirement  that  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  occupation  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  must  be  provided. 
House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

G.  National  Committee 
Senate  bill 

Section  202(a)  (10)  of  the  Senate  bill 
amended  section  301  of  the  Act,  relating  to 
definitions,  by  Inserting  a  new  paragraph 
(k).  relating  to  the  definition  of  national 
committee.  Such  term  was  defined  to  mean 
the  organization  which  is  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  a  political  party  at 
the  national  level,  as  determined  by  tiie 
Commi.ssion. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

K.  Political  Party 
Senate  bill 
Section  202(a)  (10)  of  the  Senate  bill 
amended  section  301  of  the  Act,  relating  to 
definitions,  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (1). 
relating  to  the  definition  of  political  party. 
Such  term  was  defined  to  mean  any  associa- 
tion or  other  organization  which  nominates 
a  candidate  for  election  to  Federal  office 
whose  name  appears  on  the  election  ballet  as 
the  candidate  of  such  association  or  other 
organization. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  s..me  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

I.  Supervisory  Officer:  Principal  Camp:ugn 
Committee;  Board 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  206<e)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  301(g)  of  the  Act.  relating 
to  the  definition  of  supervisory  officer,  to 
provide  that  such  term  means  the  Board  of 
Sujjervlsory  Officers  established  by  section 
308(a)  (1)  of  the  Act.  as  added  by  the  House 
amendment. 

Section  206(f)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  S'jction  301  of  the  Act.  relating  to 
definitions,  by  adding  two  new  paragraphs. 
The  new  paragraph  (j)  defined  the  term 
"principal  campaign  committee"  to  mean  the 
principal  campaign  committee  designated  by 
a  candidate  under  section  302if)(li  of  the 
Act,  as  added  by  the  House  amendment. 

The  new  paragraph   (k)   defined  the  term 

"Board"  to  mean  the  Board  of  Supervisory 

Officers  established  by  section  308(a)(1)    of 

the  Act,  as  added  by  the  House  amendment. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  adds  to  the  defi- 
nitions contained  in  section  301  of  the  Act  a 
definition  of  Commission,  which  relates  to 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  established 
under  the  conference  substitute,  and  the  def- 
inition of  principal  campaign  committee  as 
in  the  House  amendment. 

Contribution  information 
Senate  bill 
Section     202(b)(3)     of     the     Senate    bill 
amended  section  302(c)   of  the  Act,  relating 
to  detailed  accounts,  to  provide  that  if  a  per- 
son s  contributions  aggregate  more  than  $100, 


then  the  treasurer  of  a  political  committee 
receiving    such    contributions   shall    furnish 
an  account  of  the  occupation  and  principal 
place  of  btisiness  of  such  person. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  a-s 
the  Senate  bill. 

Federal  election  commission 

A.  Establishment;   composition 

Senate  bill 

Section  207(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  emended 
title  III  of  the  Act  by  inserting  a  new  sec- 
tion 308,  relating  to  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. The  new  section  308(a)(1)  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Election  Commis.sion. 

Section  308(a)(2)  provided  tliat  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  7  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  the  7 
members  (1)  2  shall  be  chcsen  from  Indi- 
viduals recommended  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate;  and  (2) 
2  shal!  be  chosen  from  individuals  recom- 
mended by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, upon  recommendation  of  the 
m.ajority  leader  of  the  House  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House.  The  individuals 
chosen  upon  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  shall  not  be  affiliated  wit^ 
the  same  political  party.  The  same  rule  siiall 
apply  with  respect  to  individuals  chosen  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Of  the  3  remaming  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  no  more  than  2  may  be 
affiliated  with  the  same  political  party.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  in  addition  to  the  7  other 
members,  but  he  shall  serve  without  the 
right  to  vote. 

Members  of  the  Commission,  other  than 
the  Comptroller  General,  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  7  years,  except  that  section  308(a)  (3)  pro- 
vided for  staggering  the  terms  of  the  initial 
members  appointed  to  the  Commission.  Sec- 
tion 308(a)(4)  provided  that  members  shall 
be  appointed  on  the  ba.sis  of  maturity,  ex- 
perience, and  other  similar  factors,  and  that 
members  may  be  reappointed  only  once. 

Section  308iai  (5)  provided  that  an  indi- 
vidual appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  .shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  he  succeeds.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  tiie  office 
origmally  was  filled. 

Section  308(a)(6)  provided  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  elect  a  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man. 

Section  308(b)  provided  that  a  vacancy 
shall  not  Impair  the  exercise  of  po'.\er3  of 
the  Commission,  and  that  4  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  Section  30e(c)  pro- 
vided that  the  Commission  shall  have  an 
official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 
Section  308(e)  provided  that  the  principal 
office  of  the  Commission  shall  be  at  or  near 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  that  the  Com- 
mission may  meet  or  exercise  its  powers  in 
any  State. 

Section  308 (J)  provided  that  section  7324 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
influencing  elections:  taking  part  In  political 
campaigns;  prohibitions;  exceptions)  shall 
apply  to  members  of  the  Commission. 
House  amendment 

Section  207(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  title  III  of  the  Act  by  inserting  a 
new  section  308,  relating  to  Board  of  Super- 
visory Officers. 

The  new  section  308(a)  (1)  established  the 
Board  of  Supervisory  Officers  and  provided 
that  the  Board  shall  be  composed  of  ( 1 )  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
shall  serve  without  the  right  to  vote;  (2) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  serve 
without  the  right  to  vote;   (3)  2  Individuals 


appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate;  and  (4)  2  individuals  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  majority  leader 
of  the  House  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House. 

The  appointed  members  were  required  to 
be  chosen,  on  the  basis  of  their  maturity, 
experience,  integrity,  impartiality,  and  pood 
Judgment,  from  among  individuals  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  in  the  executive, 
legislative,  tr  judicial  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  (including  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials).  They  serve  for  terms  of  4 
:.ear.s,  except  t>iat  one  of  the  members  first 
appo.nted  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
wiil  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  1  year  and 
one  will  be  aopcinted  for  a  term  of  3  years, 
ar.d  one  of  the  members  first  appointed  by 
t::e  Speaker  of  the  House  will  be  appjir.ted 
for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Section  308  also  provided  that  the  Beard 
shall  supervise  administration  of,  seek  to 
obtain  compliance  with,  and  formulate  over- 
all policy  concerning,  title  I  of  the  Act.  t-tle 
III  of  the  Act,  and  sections  608,  610,  fill.  613, 
614.  63  5.  and  616  of  title  18.  United  States 
Crcie.  Memijcrs  of  the  Board  shall  altcrnnte 
in  serving  as  chairman.  Decisions  of  the 
Board  shall  be  made  by  majority  vote  .^nd  no 
member  of  the  Board  may  delegate  to  any 
person  !i;s  vote  or  any  decisionmaking  au- 
thority or  duty.  Section  308  provided"  that 
the  Board  shall  meet  once  per  month  ?nd  at 
fie  csli  cf  .tiiy  member  of  the  Board. 
Conference  substitute 

The  co.iference  substitute  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission to  administer,  seek  to  obtain  com- 
pliance with,  and  formulate  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  Act  and  certain  provisions  of 
chapter  29  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  offenses  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral election  campaigns.  The  Commission  is 
cnmposed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  both  of  whom  ■^erve 
without  additional  compensation  and  with- 
cut  the  right  to  vote,  and  6  other  members. 
Of  the  other  mem'oers,  2  are  appointed  bv 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen.'te.  2 
are  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Ko'.ise 
cf  Representatives,  and  2  are  appointed  by 
the  President.  All  6  are  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  The 
appointed  members  serve  terms  of  6  vears 
each.  The  terms  are  staggered  so  that  one 
member's  term  expires  on  April  30  of  each 
year.  The  2  members  appointed  by  each  ap- 
pointing officer  may  not  be  affiliated  w:th 
the  same  political  party. 

The  Commission  elects  a  chairman  and 
vice  chrirman  from  among  its  members  for 
terms  of  1  year  each  on  a  rotating  basis. 
Members  of  the  Commission  must  be  '•hosen 
on  the  tr.isi.s  of  their  jjersonal  qualifications 
and  no  member  may  be  appointed  to  the 
Commission  who  at  the  time  of  taking  office 
as  such  a  member  Is  an  elected  or  appointed 
official  of  any  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government 

B    SiafT  Director:  General  Ccunse'.;  S'afT 
Senate  bill 

Sertion  308(f)  of  the  Act.  as  added  bv  ac- 
tion 207(ai  of  the  Senate  bill,  provided  that 
the  Commission  shall  appoint  a  General 
Co.'.nsel  r.r.d  an  Executive  Director  to  serve  at 
the  piearjre  of  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission may.  by  rule  or  order,  delegate  duties 
and  functions  to  the  Executive  Director,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commission  may  not  delegate 
to  the  Executive  Director  the  making  of  rules 
v.lth  respect   to  elections. 

Section  308ig)  provided  that  the  Chairman 
oI  the  Commission  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  personnel  necessary  to  ful- 
fill the  duties  of  the  Commission.  Section 
S08(h)  provided  that  the  Commission  may 
obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
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U«  5.  United  States 
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ctlon  also  provided 
eral  and  the  Attor- 
allable  to  the  Com- 
Imbuvsement.  per- 
r  assistance, 
the     Senal.e     bill 


under  section  3109  of  1 

Code  (relating  to  emplo 

consultants;  temporary 
Stction  308(1)  provldi 

sion  shall  seek  the  as&i; 

Accounting   OflSce   and 

Justice   in   carrying  ou 

Milder  the  Act.  Such  su 

that  the  Comptroller 

iiey  General  may  make 

mission,  with  or  without 

sonnel.  faculties,  and  ot: 
Section     207ib)(2i 

amended  section  5315  ofRitle  5. 1'aited  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  Ihe  General  Counsel 
and  E.Kecutlve  Directort  of  tl;e  Ci<nunis.sion 
shall  be  compensated  ijndei-  Icvfl  IV  of  tht- 
E.teciT'.ie  Schedule.        | 

House  amaidment 
Section  308(f)  of  tl4  Act,  as  added  by 
section  207(a)  of  the  mouse  aniendmeni, 
provided  that  the  Board  Ihall  appoint  a  Staff 
Director  (whose  rate  of  fay  shall  be  the  rate 
for  level  IV  of  the  Execltive  Schedule,  cur- 
rently $38,000)  and  a  Ge»eral  Counsel  (whose 
rate  of  pay  shall  be  tha  rate  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schediilei  currenily  $36,000). 
The  Staff  Director,  withltlie  approval  of  the 
Board,  nuiy  appoint  andfc.x  the  pay  of  addi- 
tional peraonuel.  At  leas*  30  percent  of  .such 
personnel  shall  be  selecied  as  follows:  (1) 
one-half  recommended  bl  the  muiority  lead- 
er of  the  Senate;  and  ^i  one-half  recom- 
ineiitled  by  the  minorit.vjeader  of  the  House 
of  EcpresenUtives.  The  ttaff  Director,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Boaod,  a!.so  may  obtain 
temporary  and  intermltant  services  as  pro- 
vided by  section  3109(b|  of  title  5,  United 
S'atea  Code.  } 

Conference  sibsiituia 
llie  conference  subsli%ite  is  tlie  sunie  a- 
the  House  amendment  efcept  that  tiie  pro- 
visions   relating    to    minority    staffing    ar 
omf-eU. 

C   Btidget  Request 
Recommem 
Senate 

Scciioii  308 ^Ic)  of  the 
section  207(a)  of  the  S^ 
that  whenever  the  Comml 
budget  request  to  the 
Office  of  Management  a 
shall  tvansmlt  a  copy  of 
Congress. 

Section  308(k)  al.>a  p 
ever  tlie  Conxmia»ion  tra, 
dent  or  to  the  Office  o 
Budget   any  legislative  r 

comments  on  legisiatiouf  requested  by  the 
Congress  or  by  any  Meml^r  of  the  Congress 
It  also  8ball  transmit  a 
mendations  or  comment 
or  to  the  Member  of  thi 
such  request.  No  officer 
United  States  shall  have  aithority  to  require 
the  Commission  to  BubmitUegislatlve  recom 
mendations  or  commente  ion  legislation  to 
such  officer  or  agency  for  aiproval  before  th? 
Conimission  transmits  such  feoommcndat  ions 
or  comments  to  the  Congresi 

House  amend 
No  pi'.>vl.sion. 

Conference  sub 
The  conference  ."substltu 
the  Senate  bill. 

D.  Powers 
Senate  bil 
Seciioa  309(al  of  the  ^  rl.  as  added  by 
section  207(a)  of  the  Senile  bill,  provided 
that  the  Commis<iion  has  1  he  power  to  ( 1  > 
require  any  person  to  subm:  t  in  writing  such 
reports  or  aiiswers  as  the  Jommission  may 
reciuire;  (2)  administer  OS  ths;  (3)  require 
by  subpeua,  signed  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  CommUiion,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  lAtnesses  and  the 
production  of  documents  y  evidence;  (4) 
ordf.'  testimony  to  be  tai^e     b'  deprsuir.a  lu 


any  proceeding  or  Investigation;  (5)  pay  the 
same  witness  fees  and  mileage  expenses  paid 
by  courts  of  the  United  States;  (6)  Initiate, 
prosecute,  defend,  or  appeal  any  civil  or 
criminal  action  In  the  name  of  the  Commls- 


clvll  and  criminal  enforcement  agency  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
sections  602.  608,  610.  611,  612,  613,  614,  615 
616,  617,  and  618  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  Violations  of  any  uuch  provision  shall 


le  Department  of     sion  In  order  to  enforce  the  Act  and  section.,     be  prosecuted  by  the  Attorne"  General  orl^r 
o"r"r"i'i"'^     I'h  !?e-^^?;.^P;«^2.  613,614,  615^616.  617.      sotfnel  of  the  Department  TjSe"o^[v 
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and  618  of  title  18.  United  States  Code;  (7) 
delegate  any  of  its  functions  or  powers  (other 
than  the  power  to  Issue  subpenas)  to  any 
oiliper  or  emplo.vee  oi  the  Commission;  and 
(8)  prescribe  rules. 

S<(tion  309(b)  provided  that  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  may  enforce  sub- 
penas Issued  by  the  Commission.  Section 
309(c)  provided  that  no  person  shall  be 
subject  to  civil  liability  to  any  person  (other 
than  the  Commission  or  the  United  States  i 
for  disclosing  Information  at  the  request  ol 
the  Commission. 

Hof.se  amendment 
Section   309(a»    of   the   Act.   as   added   b'- 
section    207(8)    of    the    House    amendment, 
provided  that  the  Board  shall  have  the  pow- 
er to  (1)  fonnulate  <,'eneval  policy  regarding 
the  administration  of  title  I  of  the  Act.  title 
III  of  the  Act.  and  .sec-lions  008,  610,  611,  613. 
614.  615,  and  616  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code;    (2)    oversee  the  development  of  pre- 
scribed forms  required  under  title  III  of  the 
Act;    (3)    review  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  title  I  of  the  Act  or  title  III 
of  the  Act.  to  assure  that  such  rules  and 
repulation.s  are  consistent  with  the  appropri- 
ate statutory  provisions  and  that  such  rules 
nnd  regulations  are  sufficiently  uniform;  (4i 
render  advisory  opinions  tinder  the  new  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  Act.  as  added  by  section  208  of 
the  House  amendment;  (5)  carry  out  Investi- 
gations  and   hearings,   to  encourage  volun- 
tary  compliance  with   Federal   election   lav.- 
provisions,  and  to  report  apparent  violations 
to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties:   (G)    administer  oaths  or   affirmations; 
(7)   issue  subpenas.  signed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  to  require  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  documentary 
evidence    relevant    to    any    Investigation    or 
hearing  conducted  by  the  Board;  and  (8)  pay 
the  .same  witness  fees  and  mileage  expenses 
paid  by  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Section  309  also  provided  that  appropriate 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  power  to  issue  orders  enforcing  subpenas 
issued  by  the  Board. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  generallv  follows 
the  provisions  of  the  House  anieiirtuienl. 
E.  Reports 
Senate  bill 
Section  308(d)    of  the  Act,  as  added  bv 
section  207(a)    of  the  Senate  bill,  provided 
that   the  Commission  shall,  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  with  respect  to  (1)  action.^ 
It  has   taken;    (2)    the  names,  salaries,  and 
duties  of  Individuals  employed  by  the  Com- 
mission;   and    (3)    money  disbursed  by  the 
Commission.   Section   308(d)    also   provided 
that  the  Commission  may  m.'ike  such  further 
reports  and  recommendations  as  may  appetir 
desirable. 

Hof.se  amendment 
Section  310  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  section 
207(ai  of  the  Hou.se  amendment,  provided 
tiiat  the  Board  shall  transmit  annual  reports 
to  the  President  and  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  shall  describe  the  activities  of 
the  Board  and  reconmiend  any  legislative 
or  other  action  the  Board  considers  appro- 
priate 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  ihe  snmc  a- 
tlie  House  amendment. 

F.  Investigations  and  Hearings 

Senate  bill 

Section   309tdi    of  the   Act,   as   added    by 

section  207(a)    Of  the  Senate  bill,  provided 

that   i:ie  Commission  shall  be  the  primary 


fter  the  Commission  is  consulted  and  con- 
sents to  such  prosecution. 

section  309(c)  of  the  Act  established  proce- 
dures for  the  Imposition  of  civil  penalties. 
The  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to 
assess  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  against  any  per.son  who  violates  the 
Act  or  section  C02.  608.  610.  611,  612,  61.1 
G14,  615,  616,  617.  or  618  of  title  18,  United 
Slates  Code.  Such  penalty  may  be  assessed 
only  after  the  person  Involved  is  given  n\\ 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  and  the  Comml.s- 
siou  has  determined,  through  a  decision 
v;hich  incorporates  findings  of  fact,  that  a 
violation  did  occur. 

Section    309(e)    also   provided    that,    U    o 
person  falls  to  pay  a  civil  penally,  the  Com- 
mission shall  file  a  petition  for  enforcement 
in    any    appropriate    district    court    of    the 
United  States.  The  district  court  may  deter- 
mine de  novo  all  questions  of  law,  but  the 
findings   of   fact  made   b.^   the   CommLssion 
siiall   'ie  conclusive,  to  the  extent   they  are 
suiJl>orred  by  substantial  evidence. 
Ho\t.se  amendment 
Section   207(b)(1)    of   the   Hou.sr   amend- 
nicnt  amended  section  311(c)  of  the  Act  (as 
.so  redesignated  by  section  207(a)  (1) ),  relat- 
ing to  duties  of  the  supervisory  officer,  by 
striking  out  paragraph   ( 1  p    and  inserting  a 
new  paragraph  (I ) .  The  new  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
provided  tliat  if  any  person  who  believes  a 
violation  of  title  I  of  the  Act.  title  III  of  the 
Act,  or  section  608.  610,  611,  613,  614,  615,  or 
616  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  ha-s  occur- 
red may  file  a  complaint  wi'.h  the  Board.  If 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  any  other  person 
receiving  reports  and  statements  as  custo- 
dian for  the  Board,  has  reason  to  belie\'e  that 
anv  such  violation  has  occurred,  then  he  ahall 
refer  such  apparent  violation  to  the  Board, 
Para!;raph    (1)    also  provided  that  if  the 
Board  receives  a  complaint  or  referral,  or  if 
tl'e   Board   has  reason   to  believe   that   any 
perscii  has  committed  a  violation,  then  the 
aoi-ul  shall  notify  the  persoji  involved  and 
shall    either   report    the    apparent    violation 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
or  make  an  investigation  of  the  apparent  vi- 
olation. If  the  complainant  involved  is  a  cau- 
tidate  for  Federal  office,  then  any  invest i^ti- 
tion  conducted  by   tlie   Board  shall  include 
an   iiive.stigation  of  reports  nnd   statements 
tiled  by  the  complainant.  The  Board  may 
iiut  discloi^n  any  notification  or  investigation 
unless  it   receives  written  permission  to  dn 
s.>  by  the  person  notified  or  under  investiga- 
tion.   Such    person    also    may    reqttest    the 
BuHid    to  conduct   a   hearing   regarding   the 
appurei.t  violation. 

Pij-agraph  ( 1 1  also  pro\  ided  that  the 
Boiud  seek  to  correct  apparent  violations 
through  iniormal  metliods  of  conference, 
concihHiion.  and  persuasion,  and  that  tiie 
Board  must  refer  apparent  violations  to  law 
enforceniont  authorities  if  the  Boaid  con- 
siders It  appropriate  or  if  the  Board  fails  lo 
correct  the  \  lolations. 

I'aragiaph  (1)  also  provided  that  if  the 
Board  concludes,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearlnt;,  that  a  person  h«- 
committed  or  Is  about  to  commit  any  vioU- 
tion  of  title  I  of  the  Act.  title  III  of  tlie  Act 
or  section  608,  610.  611,  613,  614,  615.  or  616  or 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  then  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  bring  a  civil  action  for  re- 
lief, including  a  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
junction, restrBiniug  order,  or  any  other  ap- 
propriate Older. 

Ct  nfereiice  -substitute 
The   conference    .substitute    geneiallv   fol- 
lovis  The  provisions  of  the  House  amendment 
v.;tii  two  modifications.  First,  the  Commis- 
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sion  Is  given  power  to  bring  civil  actions  In 
Federal  district  courts  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  where  its  Informal  methods 
of  obtaining  compliance  fall  to  correct  viola, 
tions.  Second,  the  Commission  Is  given 
primary  jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Thus,  any  person 
must  exhaust  his  administrative  remedies 
with  respect  to  violations  under  this  Act. 
The  primary  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  Is  not 
intended  to  Interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
activities  of  the  Attorney  General  or  Depart- 
ment of  Jutslce  personnel  In  performing 
their  duties  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Report  by  Attorney  General 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  207(b)(2)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment amended  section  311  of  the  Act  (as  so 
redesignated  by  section  207(a)(1)),  rela^-ng 
to  duties  of  tlie  sup>ervisory  officer,  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (d)  which  required  the  At- 
torney General  to  report  to  the  Board  re- 
garding apparent  violations  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  by  the  Board.  The  re- 
ports were  required  to  be  made  no  later  than 
2  months  after  referral  and  on  a  monthly 
basis  thereafter  until  there  is  a  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  apparent  violation.  The  new  sub- 
section (d)  also  provided  that  the  Board 
may  publish  reports  on  the  status  of  refer- 
rals made  by  the  Board  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
Ihe  House  amendment. 

H.  Salaries 
Senate  bill 

Section  207(b)(1)  of  the  Senate  bUl 
amended  section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  compensated  under  level 
III  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

House  amendment 

Section  308(a)  (1)  (iv)  of  the  Act,  as  added 
by  section  207(a)  of  the  House  amendment, 
provided  that  members  of  Board  (other  than 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate)  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the 
rate  of  compensation  paid  under  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule. 

Conference  svtbstitule 
The  conference  substitute   i.s   che   same  as 
the  Hou-se  amendment. 

I.  Transition 
Senate  bill 

Section  207(c)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  the  Comptroller  General,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Cierk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  contintie  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  under  title  I  of 
the  Act  and  title  III  of  the  Act  until 
the  appointment  and  qualification  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Commission.  Upon  such  ap- 
pointment, the  Comptroller  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Eou.se  shall  meet  with  the  Commission  to 
arrange  the  transfer,  within  30  days  after 
such  appointment,  of  appropriate  documents 
and  records. 

House  amendment 

No  pro/i.sion. 

Conference  substitute  • 

The  conference  subsUtute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

J.  Conforming  and  Technical  Charges 

Senate  bill 
Section   207(d)    of  the   Senate   bill   made 
conforming   and    technical    amendments   to 
title  III  of  the  Act  required  by  the  provisions 


of  the  Senate  bill  establishing  the  Commis- 
sion, 

House  amendment 

Section  206(e)  of  the  House  amendment, 
which  amended  section  301(g)  of  the  Act, 
relating  to  the  definition  of  supervisory  of- 
ficer, to  provide  that  such  term  means  the 
Board,  eliminated  any  necessity  for  conform- 
ing or  technical  amendments  to  title  III  of 
the  Act. 

Conference  substitute 

Tlie  conference  substitute  is  the  same  s-s 
the  Senate  bill, 

K.  Judicial  Review 
Senate  bill 

Section  214  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
title  IV  of  the  Act  by  inserting  a  new  section 
407,  relating  to  Judicial  review.  Section  407 
authorized  the  Commission,  the  national 
committee  of  any  political  party,  and  any  In- 
dividual eligible  to  vote  In  any  election  for 
the  office  of  I>resldent  to  bring  any  appropri- 
ate action  in  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  to  implement  or  con- 
strue any  provision  of  the  Act  or  of  chapter 
29  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  The  dis- 
trict court  was  required  to  certify  all  ques- 
tions of  constitutionality  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In- 
volved, which  was  required  to  hear  the  m.at- 
ter  sitting  en  banc. 

Section  407  also  provided  that  any  decision 
on  a  matter  certified  to  a  circuit  court  shall 
be  review-able  by  appeal  directly  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  State.s.  Such  ap- 
peal must  be  brought  within  20  days  after 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals.  The 
court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite  the 
disposition  of  any  matter  certified  to  the  cir- 
cuit court. 

House  amendment 

The  amendment  made  by  section  207(c)  of 
the-  House  amendment  was  the  same  as  the 
amendment  made  by  section  214  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  with  the  following  differences:  (1) 
the  amendment  made  by  the  House  amend- 
ment was  to  title  III  of  the  Act,  Inserting  a 
new  section  315;  and  (2)  section  315  w.is 
made  applicable  to  sections  608,  610,  611.  613, 
614,  615.  and  616  of  title  18.  United  StLiie.s 
Code,  and  not  to  chapter  29  of  title  18.  United 
Stater,  Code. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  generally  f.-l- 
lows  the  House  amendment  and  makes  it 
clear  that  these  special  Judicial  review  pro- 
visions are  available  only  for  actions  directed 
at  determining  the  constitutionality  of  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  and  of  provisions  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  related  to  the  activ- 
ities regulated  by  the  Act. 

Judicial  review  of  agency  action 
Senate  bUl 

Section  209  of  the  Senate  bill  amended  title 
III  of  the  Act  by  inserting  a  new  section  313. 
relating  to  Judicial  review.  Section  313(a) 
provided  that  an  agency  action  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  upon  petition  by  an  inter- 
ested person. 

Section  313(b)  provided  that  the  Commis- 
sion, the  national  committee  of  any  political 
party,  and  Individuals  eligible  to  vote  in  an 
e'.ection  for  Federal  oflSce,  may  institute  such 
actions  as  may  be  appropriate  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Section  313(c)  pro- 
vided that  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  Judicial  review\  shall  apply 
to  agency  action  by  the  Commission. 
House  amendment 

No  pro\  isiou. 

Conference  stibstltute 

The  conference  substitute  omits  the  pre- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill. 


Financial  assistance  to  States 
Senate  bUl 
Section   210   of   the   Senate  bill   amended 
section   309   of   the   Act,   relating   to   state- 
ments filed  with  State  officers,  by  inserting 
a  new  subsection   (c) .  Such  subsection  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $500,000  to  tlie 
Commission   during  each   fiscal  year,  to  be 
made  available  to  the  States  by  the  Ci^m- 
niission  to  assist  the  States  In  carrying  out 
their  respor.siblllties  under  section  309. 
House  ameadmeni 
No  provision. 

Conference  sub.stituie 

T)ie  conference  substitute  omits  the  pro- 
v.sions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Statements  filed  uith  Slate  officers 
Senate  bill 
Section  210  of  the  Senate  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 309(a)  (1)  of  the  Act,  relating  to  state- 
ments filed  with  State  officers,  to  provide  that 
a  candidate  for  the  ofBce  of  President  or 
Vice  President  Is  required  to  file  statements 
in  each  State  In  which  he  Is  a  candidatp  or 
In  which  substantial  expenditures  are  mtide 
by  him  or  on  his  behalf. 

House  ameixdixieiit 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  omits  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Ser^te  bill. 
Requlati<^n  oj  certain  cam;>a:gn  acliiiLit':, 
A     Appro,  al    of   Certain    Expenditures 
Senate  bill 
Sec  ion  316  cf  the  Act,  as  added  by  section 
212   of    the   Senate    bill,    provided   that    the 
national  committee  cf  a  political  party  shall 
approve  each  expenditure  in  excess  of  $1,000 
made  by  the  candidate  of  such  party  for  the 
office  of  President  or   Vice  President.   Each 
national  committee  approving  expenditures 
was  required  to  register  under  section  303  of 
the  Act  and  to  report  each  such  expenditu.-e. 
together   with   the   Identity   of  each   per.son 
requesting  approval  of  the  national  commit- 
tee for  the  making  of  expenditures.  Se.tii  n 
316  nlso  provided  that  no  political  party  m»y 
have  more  than  one  national  committee. 
House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  omir.s  the  p;uvl- 
sions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

B.   Certain   Uses   of  Contributions 
Senate  bill 

Section  317  of  the  Act.  as  added  by  section 
212  iM  the  Senate  bin,  provided  that  e>:ce^s 
contributions  received  by  a  candidate  and 
moneys  received  by  an  individual  holding 
Federal  office  for  the  purpose  cf  supporting 
the  activities  of  such  individual  as  a  holder  ot 
Federal  office,  may  be  used  by  such  candi- 
date or  Individual  to  defray  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  his  duties  as  a  holder  of  Federal  office, 
or  may  be  contributed  by  him  to  any  or'.:a- 
nization  described  In  section  170(c)  cf  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  relatine  to 
the  definition  of  charitable  contrlbut;o:i.  or 
for  L'ly  other  lawful  purpose. 

Section  317  also  provided  that  any  such 
contributions,  amounts  contributed,  or  ex- 
penditures shall  be  fully  disclored  by  the  can- 
didate or  individual  holding  Feder?!  office, 
I:-,  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Comniision 

House    amendment 
No  prov  i:--ion. 

Conference  "ubstitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
The  Senate  blil.  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  affect  any  rule  of  the  Senate  or 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Eepre=?. natives  limiliig  the 
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Ti>e  of  funds  received  as  p^itical  contribu- 
tions nor  do  they  have  any  jftect  on  the  Fed- 
eral tax  treatment  of  any  sftch  contributions 
i:  ccl  by  a  candidate  for  per^nal  purposes. 

C.  Suspension  of  Ug*  of  Frank 
Senate  blfl 
Section  318  of  the  Act,  a%  added  by  ruction 
2;2  of  the  Senate  bill,  provided  tl^at  no  Sen- 
ator,  Representative,   Delegate,   or  Resident 
Commissioner  may  make  pny  mass  mailing 
of  a  newsletter  or  mailing  \viU\  a  simplified 
form  of  address  under  the  frank  ciiriacr  tl-.e 
60-day  period   immediatelt   before   au  elec- 
tion in  which  he  is  u  caiitiidote. 
House  anienclja.cnt 
No  provision.  f 

Conference  siil)|iitnte 
The  conference  substitute  omits  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill.  It  is  noted  by  the 
conferees  that  such  provisions  are  simlhir  to 
provisions  in  existing  law.    " 

D    Prohibition  of  Franket!  Solicitations 

Senate  bill 
Sectiou  319  of  the  Act.  |s  added  by  .sec- 
tion 212  of  the  Senate  bill.firo- ided  tliat  no 
Senator.   Representative.   E^legate.  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  may  n^ke  anv  .<-olicita- 
•v-.^ai  of  tunds  by  a  mailing|unrifr  itie  Iraiik. 
House  amendiaei.t 
No  provision.  \ 

Conference  sub^ltute 

The  conference  substitutl  is  the  same  as 
'lie  .Senate  bill.  3 

Aii'Uorization  of  appiop'iution'i 

Senate  bil^ 

Section  320  of  the  Act,  asjhdded  by  scc'lon 
^'12  of  the  Senate  bill,  auiAorized  to  he  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  for  the  pur- 
poses oi  carrying  out  its  funetions  tinder  title 
III  of  the  Act,  title  V  of  tfie  Act  (as  added 
by  the  Senate  bill),  and  cfiapter  29  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  not  to  exceed  $5,000.- 
000  for  fi.scal  year  1974.  aijd  not  to  exceed 
*i=)  000.000  for  each  fiscal  yegr  tlieie.ifter. 
House  amend  ^ent 

Section  316  of  the  Act.  a.s^dded  by  section 
iOTic)  of  the  House  amer^ment.  provided 
that,  notv.ithstanding  any=  other  provision 
f'l  law.  such  sums  as  may  te  necessary  may 
be  appropriated  to  the  Boafd  to  enable  the 
Board  lo  carry  out  its  dutie^  under  the  Act. 
Conference  substitute 

Tlie  conference  stibstititflf  atithoriyes  ttii 
appropriation  of  -to.OOO.OOCl  for  fiscal  vem- 
197S  2 


Penaltiefi  | 
Senate  bill| 
Section    212   of    the   Senate 


bill  amended 
iitle  III  of  the  Act  by  strljtiiig  out  section 
Jll,  relating  to  penalty  foi  violations,  and 
by  in.serting  a  new  section.^321,  relating  to 
penalty  for  violations.  | 

Section  321(a)  provided  |hat  violation  of 
any  provision  of  title  III  of  fhe  Act  is  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a  ^ne  oi  not  more 
tliau  510.000.  imprlsonmeiii  for  not  more 
tliaii  one  year,  or  both.  | 

Section  321(b)  provided  tiat  violation  of 
any  such  provision  w  ith  knoirlc-cli;e  or  reason 
t'i  know  that  the  act  commi|ted  or  omitted 
:^  a  violation  of  title  III  of 
1  liable  by  a  fine  of  not  mon 
imprisonment  for  not  more 
ixjih 

Hoi'se  amendm 

N--  p!-ovi>ton. 

Conference  stibstj 

Tlie  conference  sub.stltnt« 
visions  of  the  Senate  bill,  bii 
ameimment  retains  the  pent 
existing  law. 


e  Act  is  puu- 
tlian  $100,000, 
an  5  years,  or 


tute 

omits  the  pro- 
like tlic  House 
ly  contained  In 


Adrisory  Opinions 
Senate  bill 
Section  309(f>  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 207(a)  of  the  Senate  bill,  provided  that, 
upon  application  by  any  Individual  holding 
Federal  office,  any  candidate,  or  any  political 
committee,  the  Commission  sliall  provide  an 
advi.sory  opinion,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
w  itli  respect  to  whether  a  transaction  or  ac- 
tivity may  constitute  a  violation  of  any  pro- 
vi.'-ion  of  the  Act  or  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  over  which  the  Commi.'^ion  has  pri- 
mary Jurisdic  ion. 

House  amendment 

Se:tiiia  208  of  the  Housi?  amendment 
amended  lille  III  of  the  Act  by  inseriiug  a 
i'.e-.v  section  313.  relating  to  advisory  opin- 
ions. The  new  section  313  provided  for  the 
renderini;  of  advisory  opinions  by  the  Board. 
Section  313  provided  that  if  an  Individual 
holding  Federal  office,  a  candidate,  or  a  polit- 
ical committee,  makes  a  written  request  to 
the  Board,  then  tiie  Board  shall  render  a 
written  advisory  opinion  regarding  whether 
any  activity  of  the  individual,  candidate,  or 
political  commif.ee  would  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  title  I  of  the  Act.  title  III  of  the 
Act.  or  section  008.  610,  Oil,  613,  61*,  615,  or 
GIG  or  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

The  new  section  313  also  provided  tliat  if 
a  jjcrson  acts  in  good  fnith  in  compliance 
witii  an  advisory  opinion  rendered  at  his 
request,  then  the  person  shall  be  presumed 
to  be  in  compliance  witli  tlie  statutory  pro- 
vision regarding  which  the  advisory  opinion 
is  rendered.  Section  313  also  provided  tliat 
any  request  for  an  advisory  opinion  shall  be 
made  i)ublic  by  the  Board.  The  Board  was 
reciulred  to  provide  Interested  parties  with 
an  opportunity  to  furnish  written  comments 
to  the  Board  concerning  any  request  before 
tlie  Board  renders  an  advisory  opinion  regard- 
iiiK   tlie  request. 

Conference  substitute 

The  troiiference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  it  is  ex- 
tended to  Commission  luiiction  vmder  ciiap- 
lers  95  and  96  of  the  Internal  Re\enue  Code 
01   1954. 

GENERAL   rROVISIONS 

Effect  on  State  Late 
Senate  bill 

Section  213  of  the  Senate  bil!  amended 
section  403  of  the  Act.  relating  to  effect  on 
State  law.  to  provide  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  preempt  any  provision  of  State 
law  with  respect  lo  campaigns  for  election 
to  Federal  office. 

Hou.«e  amendment 

Section  301  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  403  of  the  Act,  relating  to 
effect  on  State  law,  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  the  amendment  made  by  section 
213  oi  the  Senate  bill. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  amendment  It  is  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral law  occupies  the  field  with  respect  to 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  political  contri- 
butions to  and  expenditures  by  Federal  can- 
didates and  political  committees,  but  does 
not  altect  State  laws  as  to  the  manner  of 
qualifying  an  a  candidate,  or  the  dates  and 
places  of  elections. 

Period  of  lirnHaliovi 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  40t)  ol  the  Act,  us  added  by  section 

302  of  the  House  amendment,  provided  that 

no  criminal  action  may  be  brought  agahist  a 

person  for  tiolation  of  title  I  of  the  Act,  title 


III  of  the  Act,  or  section  608.  610,  611,  613, 
614.  615.  or  616  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
unless  such  action  is  brought  before  the  ex- 
piration of  3  years  after  the  date  of  such 
violation.  Under  existing  law  the  period  of 
limitations  is  5  years. 

Section  406  also  provided  that  (1)  the  new 
period  of  limitations  shall  apply  to  violations 
committed  before,  on,  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  section;  (2)  no  person  shall  be 
prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  for  any  viola- 
tion of  title  I  of  the  Act.  title  III  of  the  Act. 
or  section  608,  610.  611,  or  613  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  legislation, 
if  the  act  or  omi.ssion  constituting  such  vio- 
lation does  not  constitute  a  violation  of  any 
.sucli  provision  as  amended  by  this  legisla- 
tion; and  (3)  section  406  shall  not  affect  any 
i>roceeding  pending  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  elfective  date  of  section 
406. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  generally  the 
.same  as  the  House  amendment,  but  it  pro- 
\  ides  tliat  no  crin'.inal  proceedings  are  to  be 
instituted  after  December  31,  1974,  for  viola- 
tions of  the  old  law  which  do  not  constitute 
violations  of  the  law  as  ameuded  by  the 
conference  substitute. 

Enforcement 
Senate  bill 

No  provisioii. 

House  amendment 

Section  407  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  House  amendment,  provided 
tli.<»t  If  the  Board  finds,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  on  the  record,  that 
a  candidate  failed  to  file  a  report  required 
by  title  III  of  the  Act,  then  the  candidate 
sliall  be  disciualified  from  becoming  a  candi- 
date in  any  future  Federal  election  for  a 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  finding 
and  ending  one  year  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  the  Federal  office  for  which  the 
person  was  a  candidate.  Any  such  finding 
would  be  reviewable  by  the  courts  under 
chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  In 
the  iiame  matmer  as  in  the  ca.-'C  of  any  other 
final  agency  action  under  the  administrative 
procedures  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United 
bt.Ttcs  Code. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  members  of  the 
House  committee  that  the  enforcement 
mechanism  of  section  407  shall  not  be  applied 
in  any  case  in  which  the  candidate  Involved 
demonstrates  that  he  did  not  receive  timely 
notice  from  the  Board  advising  him  of  an 
approaching  filing  date  regarding  reports 
he  is  required  to  file  vinder  title  III  of  the 
Act. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS;    EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Political  actiiitiex  by  state  and  local  officcri 
and  employees 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

Houre  amendment 

Section  401  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  1502  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  influencing  elections:  tak- 
ing part  in  political  campaigns;  prohibitions; 
exceptions)  to  provide  that  State  and  local 
officers  and  employees  may  take  an  active 
part  In  political  management  and  In  political 
campaigns,  except  that  they  may  not  be  can- 
didates for  elective  office. 

Conference  substitute 

Tlie  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  any 
State  law  regulating  tlie  political  activities  of 
State  and  local  ollicers  and  employees  is  not 
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preempted  or  superseded  by  the  amendments 
to  title  5,  United  States  Code,  made  by  this 
legislation. 

Campaign  contributions 
A.  Repeal  of  Certain  Provisions 
Senate  bill 
Section  201(e)  of  the  Senate  bill  repealed 
title  I  of  the  Act,  relating  to  campaign  com- 
munications. 

Hou.<-.e  amendment 
Section  402  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  title  I  of  the  Act,  relating  to  cam- 
paign communications,  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 104,  relating  to  limitations  of  expendi- 
tures for  use  of  communications  media. 

Under  the  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion, a  candidate  Is  no  longer  restricted  witii 
respect  to  expenditures  for  use  of  communi- 
cations media.  The  House  amendment,  how- 
ever, established  overall  limitations  on  cam- 
paign expenditures,  but  left  the  candidate 
free  to  decide  the  purpo.se  for  which  such  ex- 
penditures will  be  made.  The  House  commit- 
tee also  noted  that,  on  November  14,  1973, 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  decided,  in  the  case  of 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  v.  Jennings 
(3G6  F.  2d  1041).  that  the  reqviirement  of 
section  104(b)  of  the  Act  that  a  candidate 
certify  that  certain  media  advertising  ( news- 
papers, magazines,  and  billboards)  did  not 
violate  the  expenditure  limitatioiis  repealed 
by  this  section  was  an  unconstitutional  prior 
restraint  upon  publication  in  violation  of 
First  Amendment  rights. 

Conference  substitute 
The    conference    substitute    is    the    same 
as  the  Senate  bill. 

B.  Availability  of  Broadcast  Facilities 
Senate  bill 
Section  ?01(ai  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
•section  315(a)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  relating  to  facilities  for  candidates 
for  public  office,  by  Inserting  a  new  para- 
graph   (2)    aiid   paragraph    (3). 

Paragraph  (2)  provided  that  a  licensee  may 
meet  the  equal  broadca.st  time  requirements 
of  section  3i5(a)  with  respect  to  a  candidate 
seeking  eqtial  broadcast  time  if  (1)  the  li- 
censee nriakes  available  without  charge  to 
such  candidate  at  least  5  minutes  of  broad- 
cast time;  (2)  the  licensee  notifies  such 
candidate  of  the  availability  of  such  time  at 
least  15  days  before  the  election  involved; 
and  (3)  the  broadcast  will  cover,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  the  geographical  area  In  which 
such  election  is  held. 

Paragraph  (3)  provided  that  a  candidate 
could  not  make  use  of  broadcast  time  offered 
to  him  under  paragraph  (2)  unle.ss  he  noti- 
fied the  licensee  of  his  acceptance  within  48 
hours  after  receipt  of  the  offer. 

House  amendment 
No  provision.  , 

Conference   substitute 
The  conference  substitute  omits  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill. 

C.  Cliarges  for  Use  of  Facilities 
Senate  bill 
Section  201(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  315(b)  of  the  Communications  Act 
cf  1934,  relating  to  facilities  for  candidates 
for  public  office,  to  provide  that  rules  es- 
tablished by  section  315(b)  governing 
charges  made  by  broadcasting  stations  shall 
apply  whether  the  candidate  himself  uses 
the  facilities  of  the  station,  or  such  facilities 
are  used  by  other  persons  on  behalf  of  the 
candidate. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Coufereiice  substitute 
Tbe  conference  substitute  omits  the  pro 
visions  of  the  Senate  bill. 


D.  Expenditure  Certifications 
Senate  bUl 

Section  201(c)(1)  of  the  Senate  blU 
amended  section  315(c)  of  the  Commtuiica- 
tlons  Act  of  1934,  relating  to  faculties  for 
candidates  for  public  office,  to  provide  that 
the  expenditure  limitations  applicable  to 
such  subsection  shall  be  those  in  effect  un- 
der section  504  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  the 
Senate  bill,  or  under  section  614  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  the  Senate 
bill. 

Section  201(c)(2)  of  the  Senate  bill 
amended  section  315(d)  of  such  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  If  a  State  Imposes  an  expenditure 
limitation  with  respect  to  candidates  for 
ptibllc  office  (other  than  Federal  office),  then 
a  station  licensee  may  not  make  a  charge 
for  the  use  of  his  facilities  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  such  candidate  unless  such  candidate 
certifies  to  such  station  licensee  that  pay- 
ment of  the  charge  will  not  violate  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  established  by  the 
State. 

House  anicndment 
Section  402(c)  of  the  House  amenUnient 
amended  section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  relating  lo  facilities  for  candi- 
dates for  public  office,  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (c),  (d).  and  (ej.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  was  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  licensees  of  broadcasting  stations 
obtain  certification  from  a  candidate  that 
his  purchase  of  air  time  on  the  station  in- 
volved does  not  exceed  his  expenditure  limi- 
tations under  title  I  of  the  Act  or  under  aiiy 
provision  of  State  law. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
ilic  Hoiice  amendment. 

E.  PoUti.::al  Advertisements  on  Radio 
Senate  bill 
Section  201(d)  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  317  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
3934.  relating  to  announcement  of  payment 
for  broadcast,  to  provide  that  ( 1 )  a  political 
broadca.~t  .soliciting  funds  shall  Include  an 
announcement  (the  time  for  which  shall  be 
made  available  without  charge  by  the  li- 
censee) that  reports  of  the  candidate  in- 
volved filed  with  the  Commission  are  avail- 
able from  the  Commission;  and  (2)  station 
licensees  shall  maintain  records  of  political 
advertisements  which  are  broadcast  by  such 
licensees. 

Hcu.^e  amendment 
No  provi.-^ion. 

Conference  substittite 
The  conference  substitute  omits  tiie  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill. 
Automatic  transfers  to  campaign   fund 

Senate  bill 
No  protislon. 

House  amendment 
Section  403  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  9006(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (hereinafter  In  this 
statement  referred  to  as  the  Code) ,  relating 
to  establishment  of  campaign  fund,  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  the  Tx-easury 
(hereinafter  in  this  statement  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  automatically  trans- 
fer to  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund,  out  of  amounts  In  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
an  amount  equal  to  amounts  designated  un- 
der section  6096  of  the  Code,  relating  to  des- 
ignation of  Income  tax  payments  to  the 
PresldentlsJ  Election  Campaign  Fund. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that  there  Is  appropriated  to  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund  all  amounts  des- 


ignated   by    taxpayers    for    payment    under 
section  6006  of  the  Code,  relating  to  designa- 
tion by  individuals  to  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund,  before  January  1.  1975, 
to  the   extent  that  such  amounts  are  not 
othertu  ise  taken  into  account  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9006  of  the  Code,  relatinp 
to    payments     to    eligible     candidates,     as 
amended  by  this  legislation. 
EntitlenienL   to  payments  from   presidential 
election  campaign  fund 
Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
Section  404  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  9004(a)(1)  of  the  Code, 
relating  to  entitlement  of  eligible  caiididates 
to  payments  to  provide  that  eligible  candi- 
dates of  each  major  party  in  a  Presidential 
election  shall  be  entitled  to  equal  payments 
ill  an  amount  not  to  exceed  820,000.000.  The 
amendment  eliminated  the  formula  under 
which  candidates  of  a  major  party  would 
receive  15  cents  multiplied  bv  the  number 
of  residents  of  the  United  Slates  wiio  ara 
1 8  years  of  a^e  or  older. 

Coiifereace  substitute 
Tlip  conference  substitvite  is  the  sairc  us 
the  House  amendment. 

Definition  of  authorized  commiitee 
Se  late  bUl 
i'o  pro.i^lon. 

Hoits"  amendnieat 
Section  4C4(c)  of  the  House  amendment 
amer.ded  section  9002(1)  of  the  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  "authorized  com- 
mittee", to  provide  that  such  term  means, 
with  respect  to  candid<\:es  for  President  or 
Vice  Prefldent.  the  political  committee  des- 
ignated under  section  302(f)  d)  of  the  Act. 
as  added  by  the  House  amendtnent.  by  the 
Cindidate  for  President  as  his  principal  cam- 
paign committee.  Section  404(C)  also  con- 
tilned  technical  conforming  amendments  to 
v.".ricus  sections  of  the  Code  liiade  nec"  sary 
by  the  change  made  to  the  dellnition  o!  "au- 
•i'"'C.r..'cd  ccmmittse". 

Co:iferer.re  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  ontits  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment.  This  o^il-- 
sion  conforms  with  the  decision  of  the  con- 
ferees to  permit  authorized  comiiiittees.  as 
well  as  the  principal  campaign  committe?, 
to  niake  expeiidituies  on  l>ehalf  cf  a  candi- 
date. 

Tlie  confereiice  .substitute  also  atnends 
section  9002(3)  of  tlie  Code,  relating  to  the 
delinition  of  "Comptroller  General",  by  elaij- 
inating  such  definition  and  inserting  a  new 
definition,  relating  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  established  by  section  310(a) 
( 1 )  of  the  Act.  as  amer.ded  by  this  legislaticn. 
The  conference  substitute  also  contains  leiii- 
-lical  conformimr  amendments  to  various 
sections  of  the  Code  made  necessary  by  the 
decision  of  the  conferees  to  substitute  the 
Commission  for  the  Comptroller  General 
with  respect  to  administration  of  the  Code 
political  financing  provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  also  reje.ils 
chapter  96  of  the  Code,  lelatiiit  to  Pre^i- 
deutial  Election  Campaign  Fund  Advisory 
Board.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  conferees  tiiat 
the  Commission  will  be  in  a  position  to 
perform  tliose  functions  which  were  a.s- 
slgned  to  such  Board  under  chapter  96. 
Certification  for  payment  by  Commi.ynon 

Senate   bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Sectiou    405    of    the    House    amendment 

ameuded   section   9005 (a)    of  the   Code   re- 

lathig  to  initial  certifications  for  eligibility 

for  payments,  to  provide  that,  not  later  than 
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10  div.Vfi  after  candidates  of  a  poluical  party 
have  "established  their  eligibility  to  receive 
piiviuents,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
cernry  to  the  Secretary  payment  in  full  of 
tise  candidates  entitlements.  The  aniend- 
iiieut,  together  with  the  asniendment  made 
by  section  406(a)  of  the  House  amendment, 
e'lminated  the  procedure  under  which 
..mdidaies  were  required  tj?  submit  records 
of  e\penses  and  proposed  expenses  in  order 
:,>  obtain  certification  front  tlie  Comptroller 
General  for  payments.  Section  40G(a)  of  the 
House  amendment  amendW  chapter  95  of 
subtitle  11  of  the  Code,  relating  to  the  Presi- 
dential election  campaign  fur.d.  by  stiilcing 
out  .section  9008.  relaMng  t$  ii.fonnatlon  on 
pi  o^osec'  expense.^.  f 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitutl  is  ilie  Fame  as 
the  House  amendment,  exc^t  thai  tlie  con- 
jerence  substitute  eliminate!  the  role  of  the 
r;omptrolIer  General  and  isubsiitutes  the 
Commission. 

Finunring  of  Presidenti 
convention. 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendn 

Section  406(a)  of  tlie  H 
amended  chapter  95  of  sii 
Code,  relating  to  the  Pres 
rumpaiga  fund,  by  inserlln 
J008.  relating  to  payments 
nominating  conventions. 

A.  Establitihment  of  ari 
9008(a)  provided  that  the 
maintain  in  the  Presidential 
paign  Fund  a  separate  acco 
rioniil  commit cee  ol  a  majo: 
or  a  minor  political  party.  Th 
deposit  ni  encli  accoiuit  eacl 
mittee's  entitlement  under 
These  deposits  shall  be  drawi  from  anioiinls 
desiguaieil  under  section  60(  5  of  tlie  Code 
relating  to  designation  of  ii  coine  tax  pay- 
ments to  the  Presidential  ele  :iion  campaign 


nominaHug 


ise  anuudment 
title  H  of  the 
emial  election 
a  new  section 
or   Presidential 

ij«/,-i— Section 
ecretary  shall 
Election  Cam- 
nt  for  tl.e  na- 
polltical  jiarly 
Secretary  .^hall 
nauonai  corn- 
section    9008. 


fund,  and  tlie  deposits  shall 


)e  made  before 


L^ny  transfer  of  fluids  to  the^  iccount  of  any 
eligible  candidate  under  .sec  Ion  9006(a)  of 
the  Code,  relating  to  establi^ment  of  cam- 
paign fund. 

B.  Eiiiitleinent  to  poj/njcn/1— Section  9008 
(b)  provided  that  the  natlt  lal  committee 
(if  a  major  party  is  entitled  ti  pavments  not 
lo  exceed  !!;2.000,000.  The  nail  nal  committee 
of  a  minor  party  is  entitled  t^  pa'-moius  not 
to  excfjd  an  atr.ouni  which  )eii;-,  the  same 
ratio  to  the  entitlement  of  th  national  com- 
mittee of  a  major  party  as  iif  number  of 
votes  received  by  the  Candida  e  tor  President 
of  the  minor  party  in  the  p  ecedinR  Presi- 
dential election  bears  to  the  i  lerage  number 
of  votes  received  by  candidate  ;  tor  Pre.^ident 
of  the  major  parties  in  the  el  ction.  The  na- 
tional committee  of  a  minor  arty  could  use 
additional  private  funds  In  t  e  operation  of 
a  Presidential  noinlnatiug  c  nvention.  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  total  e»:pendl- 
ture  (counting  both  publi  ai'd  private 
fundi)  does  not  exceed  $2.0'  B.OOO.  A  major 
party  electing  to  receive  lis  $2  BOO  000  entitle- 
ment could  not  use  aii\  ad<  I'lonal  private 
funds.  The  only  exception  t<  the  >2 .000.000 
limitation  would  be  an  instai  :e  in  wlilch  the 
Presideatial  Election  Camj  iig'i  Advisory 
Board  permitted  the  expendl  ure  oi  private 
funds  under  section  9008(d) 

C.  Une  of  funds. — Section  9  08(0  provided 
'hat  no  part  of  payments  n  ide  under  sec- 
tion 9008  may  be  used  to  dei  ay  e.\penses  of 
an.\-  candidate  or  delegate  i  irticipating  in 
any  Piesidential  nominating  (  wvention.  The 
payments  are  to  be  used  onl  to  ( 1 )  defray 
expenses  incurred  with  resp  :i  to  a  Presi- 
dential nominating  convent  jn  (Including 
payment  of  deposits)  by  the  national  com- 
mittee: or  (2)  repay  loanri  w  ii<h  v  ere  used 
TO  defray  such  expenseij. 


D.  Limitation  of  c. r pen dit urea. — Section 
9008(d)  provided  that  the  national  commit- 
tee of  a  major  pwty  or  a  minor  party  may  not 
make  expenditures  which  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  entitlement  of  the  national  commit- 
tee of  a  major  party  under  section  9008.  Not- 
withstanding this  limitation,  tlie  national 
committee  of  a  major  party  or  minor  party 
may  make  expenditures  from  private  sources 
In  excess  of  this  limitation  it  such  expendi- 
tures are  authorized  by  tlie  Presidential 
Election  Camoaign  Advisory  Board.  Before 
making  any  authorization,  sucli  Board  shall 
determine  that  extraordinary  and  unfore- 
.seeu  circumstances  have  made  necessary 
such  expenditures  to  assure  effective  oper- 
ation of  the  Presidential  nominating  conven- 
tion. It  was  the  intent  of  the  House 
committee  that  such  Board  shall  make 
authorizations  only  in  cases  in  which  events 
of  a  catastrophic  nature  overwhelmingly 
imperil  the  operation  of  a  Presidential 
nominating  convention. 

E.  Other  provisions. — 

1.  Payments  to  the  national  committee  of 
major  parties  and  minor  parties  under  sec- 
tion 9008  may  be  made  beginning  on  July  1 
of  the  calendar  year  before  the  calendar  year 
in  wlilch  the  Presidential  nominating  con- 
vention is  held. 

2.  If.  after  each  national  committee  has 
been  paid  the  amount  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled, there  are  moneys  remaining  in  na- 
tional committee  accounts,  then  such 
moneys  shall  be  transferred  to  tlie  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund. 

3.  In  order  to  qualify  for  payments,  any 
major  party  or  minor  party  may  file  a  state- 
ment with  the  Comptroller  General  desig- 
nating the  naticnal  committee  of  the  party. 
Alter  the  Comptroller  General  verifies  the 
statement  he  shall  certify  to  tlie  Secretary 
pavmcnt  In  full  of  the  entitlement  of  the 
national  committee.  Payments  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  examination  and  audit,  which  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  conduct  before 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year  in  wliich  the 
iiDminating  convention  Is  held. 

4  Tlie  Comptroller  General  may  require 
repayments  from  the  national  committee 
r>f  a  major  pariy  or  minor  party  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  may  require  repayments  from 
candidates  under  section  9007(b)  of  the 
Code,  relating  to  repayments. 

F.  Conforming  amevdrnents. — Section  406 

(b)  ot  the  Hcjuse  amendment  amended  sec- 
tion 9009(a)  of  the  Code,  relating  to  reports, 
to  require  that  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
General  include  the  following  information: 
(  1 )  expenses  incurred  by  the  national  com- 
mittee of  a  major  party  or  minor  party  with 
re.spect  to  a  Presidential  nominating  conven- 
tion; (2)  amounts  certified  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  payment  to  such  national 
committees;  and  (3)  the  amount  of  repay- 
ments required  from  such  national  com- 
mittees, and  the  reason  for  any  repayments. 

Section  40d(b)  also  amended  section  9or2 
(all!)  ol  the  Code,  relating  to  excess  cam- 
paign expen.ses.  to  make  It  unlawful  for  the 
uniional  commlitee  ot  a  major  party  or 
minor  party  to  incur  coineniion  expenses 
m  excess  of  tlie  npnllraMe  excenditure 
liniilation,  unless  such  e::penses  are  autlior- 
izcd  by  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Advisory  Board. 

Section  406ib)   also  amended  section  9012 

(c)  of  the  Code,  relating  to  unlawful  use  of 
payments,  to  make  it  unlawful  for  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  major  party  or  minor 
party  to  lue  payments  for  any  purp<ise  which 
is  not  authorized  by  section  9008(C),  relat- 
ing to  use  of  funds. 

Section  4061  b)  elso  amended  t-ectlon  9012 
(CI  (I)  of  the  Code,  relating  to  kickbacks 
and  illegal  payments,  to  make  It  unlawful 
for  the  national  committee  of  a  major  party 
or  minor  party  to  give  or  accept  any  kick- 
back or  other  iMe';nI  payment  in  connection 


with    any   convention   expense   Incurred   by 
with  national  committee. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  for  the  follow- 
ing changes: 

1.  The  conference  substitute  eliminates  the 
role  of  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Presidential  Election  Advisory  Board,  and 
substitutes  the  Commission. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  .$2,000,000  payments  limit  and  expendi- 
ture limit  shall  be  suljject  to  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ex- 
penditure limitations  contained  lu  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  leg- 
islation. 

Participation  in  the  convention  financing 
program  of  this  legislation  is  optional.  The 
provisions  of  this  legislation  do  not  require 
the  national  committee  of  a  major  party  or  a 
minor  party  to  seek  to  oiialify  for  payrnents. 

If  the  national  committee  of  a  major  parly 
chooses  to  participate  and  qualifies  for  pay- 
ments. It  will  be  limited  to  payments  aggre- 
gating $2,000,000.  If  such  natioiial  committee 
chooses  not  to  participate  in  tlie  financing 
program,  it  still  will  be  subject  to  the  $2,000,- 
000  .spending  limitation. 

If  the  national  committee  of  a  minor  party 
chooseo  to  participate  and  qualifies  for  pay- 
ments, It  will  be  entitled  to  payments  in 
amounts  based  on  the  voting  strength  of  the 
minor  party.  If  the  national  committee  of  a 
minor  party  participates  in  the  financing  pro- 
.sram.  it  still  could  use  additional  private 
funds  in  the  operation  of  a  Presidential  nom- 
inating convention,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  total  expenditure  (counting  both 
public  and  private  funds)   does  not  exceed 

$2,000,000. 

If  the  national  committee  of  a  minor  party 
chooses  not  to  participate  in  the  financing 
program.  It  still  will  be  subject  to  the  $2,000.- 
000  spending  limitation. 

Adi'ertisiny  in  conrcntion  pronran'.i 
Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
Section  406(d)  of  the  House  amendment 
Rme:ided  section  276  of  the  Code,  relating 
to  certain  Indirect  contributions  to  political 
parties,  by  striking  out  .sub.section  (c),  re- 
lating to  advertising  In  a  convention  pro- 
gram of  a  national  politica.  convention.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  was  to  eliminate 
any  income  tax  deduction  for  any  amount 
paid  for  advertising  In  a  convention  pro- 
gram. 

Conference  substitute 
Tlie  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

Tax  returns  by  political  coinriit teci 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
Section  407  of  the  House  amendment 
ameided  section  6012(<»)  of  the  Code,  relat- 
i  g  to  persons  rec;uired  to  make  returns  of 
income,  to  provide;  that  any  political  com- 
mittee which  has  no  gross  Income  for  a  tax- 
able year  shall  be  exnmpt  from  the  require- 
ment of  making  a  return  for  such  tavj^ble 
year. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

Public  financing  of  Federal  election 
campaigns 

A     In    General 
Senate  bill 
Section  101  of  the  Senate  bill  an'ended  the 
Act  by  inserting  a  new  title  V.  Title  V  pro- 
vided that  public  financing  would  be  avail- 
able on  a  matching  basis  lo  all  candidates 
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for  Federal  office  In  primary  election  cam-     for  the  Federal  office  Involved  In  the  preced-  date  seeks  nominates  Its  candidate  for  such 

palgns,  and  that  complete  public  financing     Ing  general  election  for  such  office  received  office. 

(up   to  the  expendltiire  limitations  estab-      (as  the  candidate  of  such  party)  at  least  25  7.  The   term   "primary  election"   was  tif- 

llshed  by  the  Senate  bUI)   would  be  avaU-     percent  of  the  votes  cast  In  such  election;  or  fined  to  mean  an  election  Including  a  rune'' 

ohi^t.,  on  ^»„rt.rt»t-,  „♦,««,«.  ^-,*.„„  .„„.«_      (B)  If  only  one  political  party  qualifies  as  a  election    or    a    nominating    convention  '  .^r 

major  party  under  the  provisions  of  (A) ,  the  -    — 


able  to  all  candidates  of  major  parties  In  gen 
eral  election  campaigns,  with  proportionate 
amounts  available  to  all  candidates  of  minor 
parties  and  other  parties. 

House  amendment 
Section  408  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  subtitle  H  of  the  Code  by  Inserting 
a  new  chapter  97,  relating  to  Presidential 
primary  matching  payment  account.  Chapter 
97  provided  that  public  financing  would  be 
available  on  a  matching  basis  to  all  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  President  in  primary 
election  campaigns. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

B.  Short   Title 
Senate    bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  9031  of  the  Code,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 408(c)  of  the  House  amendment,  pro- 
vided that  chapter  97  of  the  Code  may  be 
cited  as  the  •'Presidential  Primarv  Matching 
Payment  Account  Act". 

Conference    substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

C.  Definitions 
Senate  bill 

Section  501  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  section 
101  of  the  Senate  bill,  contained  the  follow- 
ing definitions: 

1.  The  terms  "candidate",  "Commission", 
"contribution",  "expenditure",  "national 
committee",  "political  committee",  "politi- 
cal party",  and  "State"  were  given  the  same 
meanings  as  given  them  by  section  301  of  the 
Act. 

2.  The  term  "authorized  committee"  was 
defined  to  mean  the  central  campaign  com- 
mittee of  a  candidate  designated  under  sec- 
tion 310  of  the  Act,  relating  to  central  cam- 
paign committees,  as  added  by  the  Senate 
bill,  or  any  political  committee  authorized 
in  writing  to  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures  for  a  candidate. 

3.  The  term  "Federal  office"  was  defined  to 
mean  the  office  of  President,  Senator,  or 
Representative. 

4.  The  term  "Representative"  was  defined 
to  mean  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Resident  Commissioner  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dele- 
gates from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

5.  The  term  "general  election"  was  defined 


political  party  whose  candidate  for  the  Fed 
eral  office  involved  in  the  preceding  general 
election  for  such  office  received  (as  a  candi- 
date of  such  party)  the  second  greatest 
number  of  votes  cast  in  such  election,  if  (i) 
such  number  is  equal  to  at  least  15  percent 
of  the  votes  cast  in  such  election;  and  (11)  in 
a  State  which  registers  voters  by  political 
party,  the  registration  of  such  political  party 
in  such  State  or  district  Is  equal  to  at  least 
15  percent  of  the  total  number  of  voters  reg- 
istered in  such  State  or  district. 

9.  The  term  "minor  party"  was  defined  to 
mean  a  political  party  whose  candidate  for 
the  Federal  office  Involved  in  the  preceding 
general  election  for  such  office  received  (as 
a  candidate  of  such  party)  at  least  5  percent 
but  less  than  25  percent  of  the  votes  cast  in 
such  election. 

10.  The  term  "fund"  was  defined  to  mean 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  F\ind  estab- 
lished by  section  506(a)  of  the  Act,  relating 
to  payments  to  eligible  candidates,  as  added 
by  the  Senate  bill. 

House  amendment 
Section  9032  of  the  Code,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 408(c)    of  the  House  amendment,  con- 
tained the  following  definitions: 

1.  The  term  "authorized  committee"  was 
defined  to  mean  the  political  committee  des- 
ignated under  section  302(f)  (1)  of  the  Act, 
as  added  by  the  House  amendment,  by  the 
candidate  of  a  political  party  for  President 
as  his  principal   campaign  committee. 

2.  The  term  "candidate"  was  defined  to 
mean  an  individual  who  seeks  nomination 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President.  An  in- 
dividual shall  be  considered  to  be  seeking 
the  nomination  if  he  (A)  takes  actions  neces- 
sary under  State  law  to  qualify  for  nomina- 
tion; (B)  receives  contributions  or  incurs 
qualified  campaign  expenses;  or  (C)  gives  his 
consent  for  any  other  person  to  receive  con- 
tributions or  incur  qualified  campaign  ex- 
penses on  his  behalf. 

3.  The  term  "Comptroller  General"  was 
defined  to  mean  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 

4.  The  term  "contribution"  was  defined  to 
mean  (A)  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance, 
or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value 
made  for  the  purpose  of  lnfluencin<T  the  re- 
sult of  a  primary  election,  if  payment  is  made 
on  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  calendar  year  of  the 
Presidential  election  with  respect  to  which 
such  primary  election  is  held;  (B)  a  contract, 
promise,  or  agreement  to  make  a  contribu 


to  mean  any  regularly  scheduled  or  special     ^^on:  (C)  a  transfer  of  funds  between  politi- 


election  held  to  elect  a  candidate  to  Federal 
office  or  to  elect  Presidential  and  Vice-Presi- 
dential electors. 

6.  The  term  "primary  election"  was  dtfined 
to  mean  (A)  an  election,  including  a  runoff 
election,  held  for  the  nomination  of  a  candi- 
date by  a  political  party  for  election  to  Fed- 
era!  oflice;  (B)  a  convention  or  caucus  of  a 
political  party  to  nominate  a  candidate;  (C) 
a  convention,  caucus,  or  election  held  to  se- 
lect delegates  to  a  national  nominating  con- 
vention of  a  political  party;  and  (D)  an 
election  held  for  expression  of  a  preference 
for  nomination  of  persons  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President. 

7.  The  term  eligible  candidate"  was  de- 
fined to  mean  a  candidate  who  is  eligible 
under  section  502  of  the  Act,  relating  to  eli- 
gibility for  payments,  as  added  by  the  Senate 
bill,  for  payments  under  title  V  of  the  Act,  as 
added  by  the  Senate  bill. 

8.  The  term  "major  party"  was  defined  to 
mean  (A)   a  political  party  whose  cantiidate 


CRi  committees;  (D)  payment  ty  any  person, 
other  than  a  candidate  -.r  his  authorized 
committee,  of  compensation  for  personal 
services  of  another  person  which  are  rendered 
to  the  candidate  or  committee  without 
charge.  Such  term  did  not  Include  the  value 
of  personal  services  rendered  on  a  voluntary 
basis  by  persons  who  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  such  services,  or  any  payments  made 
under  section  9037,  relating  to  payments  to 
eiigible  candidates,  as  added  by  the  House 
amendment. 

5.  The  term  ■matching  payment  account" 
was  defined  to  mean  the  Presidential  Pri- 
mary Matchmg  Payment  Account  established 
under  section  9037(a),  relating  to  establish- 
ment of  account,  as  added  by  the  House 
amendment. 

6.  The  term  "matching  paym.ent  period" 
was  defined  to  mean  the  period  beginning 
with  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  a  general  election  for  the  office  of 
President  Is  held  and  ending  on  the  date 
v.hich  the  party  whose  nomination  a  candi- 


caacus  held  by  a  political  party,  for  seleciicn 
of  delegates  to  a  national  nominating  co-.- 
venticn  of  a  political  party,  or  for  expressicn 
of  a  preference  for  nomination  of  persons 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President. 

8.  The  term  "political  committee"  was  de- 
fined to  mean  any  individual,  committe. . 
association,  or  organization  which  accept  •= 
contributions  or  incurs  qualified  campai;  n 
expenses  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  »he 
nomination  for  election  of  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals to  be  President. 

P.  The  term  "qualified  campaign  expense' 
was  defined  to  mean  a  purchase,  payment, 
distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  i.f 
money  or  of  anything  of  value  incurred  by  r. 
candidate  or  his  authorized  committee  in 
connection  with  his  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  neither  the  incurring  n  •■ 
payment  of  which  violates  any  Federal  or 
State  law. 

10.  The  term  "State"  was  defined  to  mc?n 
each  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  .sam'    rs 
the   House  amendment,   with   the   follow  ji  ^ 
cher.pes: 

1.  The  conference  substitute  defines  ti.e 
term  "authorized  committee"  to  mean  arv 
pc'itical  committee  authorized  in  writing  bv 
candidates  for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
Prefiden;  to  make  expenditures  on  behalf  <  f 
such  candidates.  The  conference  substitn- 
requires  such  authorization  to  be  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  such  political  committe'-. 
with  a  copy  filed  with  the  Commission.  Anr 
withdrawal  of  such  authorization  also  vnv.i  , 
be  in  wTiting.  addressed  to  the  chairman,  and 
filed  with  the  Commission. 

This  change  conforms  with  the  decision  of 
the  conferees  to  permit  authorized  commi;- 
tees.  as  well  as  the  principal  campaign  C'  r-i- 
mittee.  to  make  expenditures  oii  behalf  •■: 
a  ca:-;didate. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  omits  the  de-  - 
nition  of  "Comptroller  General'  and  Inserts 
a  def-nition  of  the  Federal  Election  Ccmmi- 
sion  established  by  section  310(a)  d)  of  ;ne 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  legislation.  Tr.i.s 
change  conforms  with  the  decision  of  the 
coiiferees  to  substitute  the  Commi.ssion  fr.r 
The  Comptroller  General  with  respect  to  ac- 
minisiration  of  the  Code  political  financir-; 
provisions. 

3.  1'ne  conference  substitute  provides  that, 
with  respect  to  political  parties  which  do  i.c" 
uoaiinate  their  candidates  for  the  office  ri 
President  by  holding  national  convertio:--. 
tlie  e::d  cf  the  matching  payment  period 
shall  be  the  earlier  of  lA)  the  date  such  p.-.:- 
ties  nominate  their  candidate;  or  (B)  t:ie 
last  day  of  the  last  nominating  convent ic-i 
held  by  a  major  party  during  the  calenc'.-.r 
ye..r  of  the  general  election  for  the  ofluce  :f 
Piesident. 

D.  Eligibility  for  Pay.ner.ts 
Senate  bill 
.Section  f.02(a)  of  the  Act.  relating  to  ^m-a- 
h'ilny  for  payments,  as  added  by  section  lOi 
of  the  Senate  bill,  provided  that,  to  be  el^t-;- 
ble  to  receive  payments  under  title  V  of  t;-- 
Ait,  a  candidate  shall  agree  1 1 )  to  obtain 
a:'d  farnish  to  the  Commission  evidei.ee 
with  respect  to  his  campaign  expenditure^ 
and  contributions;  (2)  to  keep  records, 
books,  ar.d  other  information;  (3)  to  submit 
t3  an  audit  and  examination  by  the  Com- 
mission: and  (4)  to  furnish  ttatements  of 
expenditures  and  proposed  expenditures 
under  section  508  of  the  Act.  relating  to  in- 
formation of  expenditures  and  proposed  ex- 
penditures, as  added  by  the  Senate  bill. 
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Section  502(b)  provided  liat  every  caiid!- 
date  shall  certify  to  the  (  ommlssion  that 
(1)  he  and  his  authorized  committees  will 
not  make  expenOltures  In  c  :cess  of  the  lim- 
itations established  by  aet  :ion  50^  of  th« 
Act.  relating  to  expendltui  limitations,  as 
added  by  the  Senate  bill;  ;  nd  (2)  no  con- 
tributions will  be  accepte<!  by  him  or  his 
authorized  committees  in  iolatlon  of  sec- 
tion 615(b)  of  title  18,  Un!  ed  States  Ctode, 
rclatUig  to  limitations  ou  '  ontrlbutlous  as 
added  by  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  502(cm1)  provide  1  that,  to  be  eli- 
i:ible  to  receive  paymeui.s  fc     use  in  connec- 
t.'on  with  hii.  primary  eleclon  campaign,  a 
cam'idate   shall   certify   to 
that  (1)  he  is  seekuig  nonu. 
11^  n  Representative  auc'  he 
tributions  of  more  than  $ 
seekh'.g  nomination  for  elec. 
and  he  has  received  contrl 
the  le^er  of  (A)  20  percent 
he  may  spend  under  section 
Act.  relating  to  expenditur 
added  by  the  Senate  bill;  o 
(3y  he  i.s  seeking  nomir.-iti, 
the  office  of  President  and 
contributions  of  more  than  i 
less  than  $3,000  in  niatciiai 
liaviiig  been  received  ironi 
of  at  least  20  States. 

Section  502(c)(2)  provid, 
gible  to  receive  payments  fi 
tiou  with  his  primary  ri'ir.,^.  ...^„.,„  ,.„,..- 
paign,  a  candidate  shall  cei^ifv  to  the  Com- 
mission that  he  is  seelcingi  nomination  for 
election  as  a  Represeutatlvelor  as  a  Senator 
and  that  he  is  a  candidate  ^r  such  nomina- 
tion in  a  prlmarj'  runoff  election. 

Section  502(d)  provided  ^that,  to  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  payments  f(Sr  use  in  connec- 
tion with  his  general  eleclbon  campaign  a 
candidate  shall  certify  to  [the  Commission 
that  (1)  he  is  the  nominee  of  a  major  partv 
or  a  minor  party;  or  (2)  hi  the  case  of  aiiv 
other  candidate,  he  is  seeking  election  to  Fed- 
eral office  and  he  has  received  contrlbuilon.s 
in  a  total  amount  not  less  Siaii  the  amount 
or  contributlous  required  ■  to  be  received 
under  section  502, c)  for  tlieJfederal  office  in- 
volved. 

Section  502(e)  provided  that,  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  contribuiious  received  by 
a  candidate  for  purposes  of  section  602(c") 
and  section  502(d)(2).  the  following  rules 
shall  apply:  (1)  no  contribtitions  In  the  fdrm 
of  subscriptioris.   loans,   advances.   depoBlfs 
products,  or  services,  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count;   (2)    in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election  to  t&e  office  of  Presi- 
dent, no  contributions  in  e.xeess  of  $250  from 
any  person  shall  be  taken  Infto  account-  and 
(3)   in  the  case  of  any  oth«r  candidate,  no 
contributions  in  excess  of  $10O  from  any  per- 
son shall  be  taken  Into  accmint. 
House  amendmint 
Section  9033(a)   of  the  Code,  as  added  bv 
section  408(c)  of  the  House  ioneudment  re- 
quired that  a  candidate  seeding  to  beci>me 
eligible  for  payments  shall  in  writing   (li 
furnish  to  the  Comptroller  C^ueral  evidence 
of  qualiaed  campaign  espensfs;  (2)  agree  to 
keep  and  furnish  to  the  ComStroller  General 
records,  bocks,  and  other  inlormation;   and 
(3)  agree  to  an  audit  and  exaiilnatlon  bv  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  agr|e  to  make  re- 
payment*  required  under  sectfcn  9038  of  the 
Code,  relating  to  examlnations|ind  audits  re- 
payments, as  added  by  the  flouse  amend- 
ment, i 
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Section  9033(b)  required  tl*t  a  candidate 
seeking  to  become  eligible  for  payments  shall 
certify  to  the  Comptroller  Gfueral  that  (1) 
tlie  candidate  and  his  authorized  committee 
wiU  not  Incur  qualified  campaign  expenses 
in  excess  of  the  limit  impeded  by  section 
0035  of  the  Code,  relating  tohualifled  cam- 
pa-5n  expense  limitation.  a»|added  by  the 


House  amendment;  (2)  the  candidate  is  seek- 
ing nomination  by  a  political  party  for  elec- 
tion to  the  office  of  President;  (3)  the  candi- 
date and  bis  authorized  committee  have  re- 
ceived contributions  which  exceed  $5,000 
from  residents  of  each  of  at  least  20  States; 
and  (4)  the  aggregate  of  contributlous  certi- 
fied with  respect  to  any  one  such  rcsidei.t 
clijfii  not  e--cceed  $2o0. 

Conference  substitute 
The  cor.*ercrce  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  con- 
ference sub.<;titute  eliminates  the  role  of  the 
Comptroller  Oeiier.il  and  substitutes  tl-.e 
Commission. 

S.  F:ntitlcment  to  Payments 
Senate  bUl 
Sectioa  503. a i  of  the  Ac;,  relating  to  en- 
titlement to  payn'.erts,  as  added  by  section 
101  of  the  Senate  bill,  provided  tliat  everv 
eligible  candidate  is  enlitied  to  payments  in 
connection  with  his  primary  election  cam- 
paign In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
contribution.';  received  by  such  candidate,  ex- 
cept that   no  contilbufioiis  in   the  form  of 
subscriptions,  loans,  advrnces.  deposits,  prod- 
iicts.  or  services,  sliall  be  taken  into  ncfount. 
For  purposes  of  .secilon  503(8).  the  follow- 
ing rules  shall  apply:    ( i )    in   the  case  of  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President,  no  contributions  hi  excess 
of  $250  from  any  person  shall  be  taken  into 
account:   and   (2)    in  the  case  of  any  other 
candidate,  no  contrlbution,s  in  excess  of  $100 
from  any  person  ;-,tiaU  be  taken  into  account 
Section  503(  b.  1 1 )  provided  that  every  eli- 
gible candidate  iiomuiated  by  a  major  party 
is  entitled  to  receive  payments  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  lis  general  election  campait" 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditures such  candidate  may  make  in  con- 
nection wiih  such  campaign   under  section 
504  of  the  Act.  relating  to  expenditure  limi- 
tations, as  added  by  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  503(b)  (2i  provided  that  every  eli- 
gible candidate  nomhiatod  by  a  minor  party 
la  entitled  to  receive  payments  for  use  lii 
connection  with  his  general  election  cam- 
paign hi  an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of 
(1)  an  amount  h.iving  the  s<ime  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  payments  to  which  a  major  party 
candidate  Is  entitled  as  the  total  number  of 
votes  received  by  the  candidate  of  such 
minor  party  In  the  preceding  general  election 
bears  to  the  average  number  of  votes  re- 
ceived by  major  party  candidates  In  such 
election;  or  (2)  an  amount  having  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  payments  to  wliich  a 
major  party  candidate  is  entitled  as  the  total 
number  of  votes  received  by  such  eligible 
candidate  (other  than  votes  he  received  a.s 
the  candidate  of  a  major  party)  In  the  pre- 
ceding general  election  bears  to  the  aver- 
age number  of  votes  received  by  major  parts 
candidates  in  such  election. 

Section  503(b)  (3)  provided  tliat  candidates, 
other  than  ntajor  party  or  minor  party 
candidates,  eligible  under  section  502(d)  (2) 
of  the  Act,  relating  to  ellglbUlty  tot  pay- 
ments, as  added  by  the  Senate  bUl,  shall  re- 
ceive pajTnents  In  amounts  determined  as 
follows:  If  any  such  candidate  received,  in 
the  precedmg  general  election  for  the  Fed- 
eral office  Involved,  5  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast,  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  payments  for  use  hi  his  general  Sec- 
tion campaign  in  an  amoimt  (not  in  excess 
of  the  ^>pllcable  expenditure  limitation  un- 
der section  604  of  the  Act,  relating  to  ex- 
penditure limitations,  as  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate bill)  equal  to  an  amount  havhig  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  payments  to 
which  a  major  party  candidate  is  euUtled  as 
th»  total  ntimber  of  votes  received  by  such 
eligible  candidate  in  the  preceding  general 
election  for  the  Federal  office  Involved  bears 
to  the  average  number  of  votes  re<eived  by 
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major  paity  candidates  in  such  election.  Ser- 
Uon  503(b)(3)  also  provided  that  the  fore- 
golDg  formula  shall  not  apply  in  determiuUig 
the  entitlement  of  any  candidate  who  wfts 
the  caudidat«  of  a  major  parly  or  minor 
party  in  the  preceding  general  election  for 
the  Federal  office  involved. 

Section  503(b)  (4)  provided  that  an  eligible 
candidate  nominated  by  a  minor  parly  or 
whose  entitlement  is  determined  under  .sec- 
tion 502(d)(2)  of  the  Act,  relating  to  eligi- 
bility for  payments,  as  added  by  the  Sena'e 
bill,  and  who  receives  nt  least  5  percent  of  tho 
total  number  of  votes  in  the  current  election, 
is  entitled  to  payments  under  section  606  oi 
the  Act.  relating  to  payments  to  eligible 
candidates,  as  added  by  the  Senate  bill,  for 
expenditures  mad-  or  incurred  in  connection, 
with  liis  genera!  election  campaign  in  an 
amount  mot  in  excess  of  the  applicable  ex- 
pendimte  linmation  under  section  504  of  the 
Act,  relating  to  expenditure  hmlfatlons,  as 
.added  by  tue  Senate  bill)  equal  to  (1)  an 
amount  having  the  same  ratio  to  the  nmounf 
ot  payments  to  which  a  major  party  candi- 
date was  or  woiUd  have  been  entitled  to  re- 
cei\e.  as  the  total  number  of  votes  received 
by  such  eligible  candidate  in  such  election 
bears  to  the  average  number  of  votes  received 
by  major  party  candidates  In  such  election 
reduced  by  (2)  any  amount  paid  to  such 
eligible  candidate  under  section  506  before 
such  election. 

Section  503(b)  (5)  provided  that,  in  apply- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  503  to  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  office  of  President  the 
following  rules  shall  apply:  (i)  votes  cast 
lor  electors  affiliated  with  a  political  party 
shall  be  considered  as  cast  for  the  candidate 
of  such  party  for  the  office  of  President;  and 
(2)  votes  cast  for  electors  publicly  pledged 
to  ca.st  their  electoral  votes  for  a  "candidatu 
shall  be  con-idercd  as  cast  for  such  c.-uidi- 
date. 

Section  503(c)  provided  that  no  candidate 
Is  entitled  to  payments  In  excess  of  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  applicable  to  him  for 
the  election  campaign  Involved  under  section 
a04  of  the  Act.  relathig  to  expenditure  limi- 
tations, as  added  by  the  Senate  bill. 
House  amendment 
Section  9034(B)  of  the  Code,  as  added  b- 
section  408(0  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  every  eligible  Candida '^e  is  en- 
titled to  payments  In  an  amount  equal  to 
contributions  received  by  the  candidate  and 
his  authorized  committee  on  or  after  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  year  before  the 
calendar  year  of  the  Presidential  election 
with  respect  to  which  the  candidate  Ls  seek- 
ing nomination.  Contributions  from  any  one 
person  will  qualify  for  matching  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  contributions  do  not  ag- 
gregate more  than  $250. 

For  purposes  of  section  9033  (b)  of  the  Code 
(relating  to  expense  limitation;  declaration 
of  Intent:  minimum  contributions) ,  as  added 
by  the  House  amendment,  and  section  9034 
(a),  the  term  "contribution"  was  defined  to 
mean  a  gift  of  money  made  by  a  written  In- 
strument which  identifies  the  person  making 
the  contribution.  Such  term  did  not  Include 
a  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  de.scrlbed  ii\  section  9032 
(4)  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  the  Code,  relating  to 
the  definition  of  contribution,  a.,  added  bv 
tlie  Hoii.se  amendment. 

Section  9034(b)  provided  that  payments 
under  section  9034(a)  may  not  exceed  60 
percent  of  the  expenditure  limitation  for 
Presidential  primaries  established  by  section 
608(c)  (1 )  (A)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  limitations  on  contributions  and 
expenditures,  as  added  by  the  House  amend- 
meiit. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  os 
tlie  House  amendment. 


With  respect  to  candidates  who  elect  to 
receive  matching  payments,  all  contribu- 
tions (including  those  needed  to  meet  the 
threshold  requirements  of  $5,000  In  each  of 
20  States)  received  on  or  after  Jantiary  1  of 
the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
Presidential  election  Is  held  will  be  matched 
with  payments  from  checkoff  funds  under 
the  financing  program.  A  candidate  may  not 
receive  matching  payments  for  any  contribu- 
tions not  raised  on  or  after  January  1  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  Presi- 
dential election  is  held,  and  such  contribu- 
tions may  not  be  applied  by  such  candidite 
to  meet  thresiiold  requirements. 

P.  Limitation  on  Qualified  Campaign 

Expenses 

Seiiate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  9035  of  the  Code,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 408(c)  of  the  House  amendment,  pro- 
hibited any  candidate  from  incurring  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses  in  excess  of  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  for  Presidential  pri- 
maries established  by  section  608(c)(1)(A) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
limitations  on  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures, as  added  by  the  House  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

G.  Certification  Procedures 
Senate  bill 

Section  505  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  set  lion 
101  of  the  Senate  bill,  provided  that  the  Com- 
mission, on  the  basis  of  records  furnished  by 
each  eligible  candidate  and  ijefore  an  exam- 
ination and  aiidit  condvicted  by  the  Com- 
mission, shall  certify  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Secretary  for  payment  to  each  candidate 
the  amount  to  which  such  candidate  is  en- 
titled. 

Section  505  also  provided  that  certifica- 
tions and  all  determinations  made  by  the 
Commission  under  title  V  of  the  Act  shall  be 
final,  except  to  the  extent  they  are  subject 
to  examination  and  audit  by  the  Commission 
and  to  Judicial  review  under  section  313  of 
the  Act,  as  added  by  the  Senate  bill. 

House  amendment 

Section  9036(a)  of  the  Code  as  added  by 
section  408(c)  of  the  House  amendment,  pro- 
vided that,  not  later  than  10  days  after  a 
candidate  establishes  his  eligibility  for  pay- 
ments, the  Comptroller  General  shall  certiify 
to  the  Secretary  payment  In  full  to  the  can- 
didate of  amounts  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Section  9036(b)  provided  that  such  certifi- 
cation and  all  determinations  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  chapter  97  cf  the  Code 
are  final  and  conclusive,  except  to  the  extent 
they  are  subject  t-o  examination  and  audit  by 
the  Comptroller  Genera]  and  to  judicial 
review. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  eliminates  the  role  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  substitutes  the 
Commission. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  Commission  shall  make  such  additional 
certifications  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  candidates  will  receive  payments  for 
matchable  contributions  under  section  9037 
of  the  Code. 

n.  Payments  to  Eligible  Candidates 
Senate  bill 

Senate  506(a)  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Senate  bill,  established  with- 
in the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund.  Section  506(a)  also  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  funds  in  amounts  equal 


to  amounts  designated  under  section  609C 
of  the  C(Jde,  relating  to  designation  by  in- 
dividuals of  income  tax  payments  to  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund,  not  pre- 
viously taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of 
section  506(a),  together  with  such  additional 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  titie 
V  of  i,he  Act. 

Section  506(b)  provided  that  the  Secretary 
shall,  upon  receipt  of  certification  from  the 
Commission,  pay  the  amount  certified  to  the 
candidate  involved. 

Section  506(C)(1)  provided  that,  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  amourits  in  such 
Ptmd  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  entitleme  us 
cf  ail  candidates,  then  he  shall  reduce  the 
amount  to  which  each  candidate  is  entitled 
by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  percentage  ob- 
t£>.ined  by  dividing  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  moneys 
in  such  Fund  at  the  time  of  such  deterniir.a- 
tion  by  (2)  the  total  amount  which  all  eligi- 
ble candidates  are  entitled  to  receive.  The 
Secretary  was  required  to  make  further  re- 
ductions if  additional  candidates  become  eli- 
gible aft^r  such  determination. 

Section  506(c)  (2)  provided  that  if.  as  a 
result  of  reductions  in  the  amount  of  eniitle- 
ment,  a  candidate  has  received  payments  in 
excess  of  his  entitlement,  then  such  candi- 
date is  liable  for  repayment  to  such  Fund  of 
the  amount  of  such  excess. 

Section  506id)    provided  that  no  payment 
shall   be   maf'e   under  title  V  of  the   .Art   to 
any  candidate  in  connection  with  arv    elec- 
tion held  be- fere  January  1.  1976. 
House  amendment 

Section  90?7(a)  of  the  Code,  as  added  by 
section  408(c)  of  the  House  amendment,  re- 
quired the  Secretary  to  establish  in  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  a  sepf.raie 
account  to  be  known  as  the  Presidential  Pri- 
mary Matching  Payment  Account  (herein- 
after in  this  statement  referred  to  as  the 
"matching  payment  account").  The  Secre- 
tary was  required  to  deposit  into  the  match- 
ing payment  account,  for  use  by  eligible 
candidates,  amounts  avaUable  after  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  amounts  for  pay- 
ments to  candidates  in  the  general  election 
for  the  office  of  President  and  amounts  for 
payments  to  national  committees  of  major 
parlies  and  minor  parties  for  ITesicIential 
nominating  conventions,  are  available  for 
such  payments. 

Section  9037(b)  required  the  Secretary  to 
transfer  certified  amounts  to  candidates  dur- 
ing the  matching  payment  period.  In  making 
transfers  to  candidates  of  the  same  political 
party,  the  Secretary  was  required  to  seek 
an  equitable  distribution  of  funds,  taking 
into  account  the  sequence  in  which  certi.^- 
cations  are  received.  Transfers  to  candidates 
of  tlie  same  political  party  may  not  exceed 
45  percent  of  the  total  amount  avail.'.ble 
in  the  matching  payment  account,  and  trans- 
fers to  any  candidate  may  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  total  amount  available  in  the 
matching  payment  account. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  per- 
centage limitations  on  transfer  to  candidates 
and  political  parties  are  ommitted. 

I.  Examination  and  Audits;  Repayments 
Senate  bill 

Section  507(a)  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Senate  bill,  required  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  an  exammation  and  audit 
of  the  campaign  expenditures  of  every  candi- 
date receiving  payments  under  title  V  of  the 
Act  after  each  Federal  election. 

Section  507(b)(1)  provided  that  U  the 
Commission  determines  that  a  candidate 
received  payments  In  excess  of  his  entitle- 
ment, then  the  candidate  shall  be  required  to 
repay  the  excess  amount.  Section  507(b)  (1) 


also  ;jrovi(5ed  that  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  payments  made  to  a  cai-.oida'e 
were  not  used  to  make  expenditures  in  con- 
nection With  the  election  campaii^n  of  such 
candidate,  such  candidate  shall  be  required 
t3  pa.v  an  amount  equal  to  tlie  unexpended 
poition  'y:  E.-.ch  payments  to  the  Serretar" 
The  Commission.  In  making  such  determi  i.i- 
lion.  was  required  to  consider  amounts  re- 
ceived as  contributions  to  have  bct-n 
expended  before  any  amounts  received  ur.cer 
t;;.e  V  o;  the  Act  are  exper.ded. 

Section  507, b)  (2)  provided  that  if  tl.e 
Conimi^'.on  determine.s  that  a  candidate  has 
.iseS  payinenls  for  any  purpose  other  than  to 
oeiray  campaign  expenses  or  to  repay  loans 
ir  rt-<:T)re  funds  which  were  used  to  defray 
c.^mpaigR  expen.ses.  then  the  candidate  snail 
be  recnj.rea  to  repay  tlie  amount  involved. 

Section  £C7ib/(3)  provided  that  no  pa\- 
meKts  shall  be  required  from  a  candidate 
under  section  507(b)  in  excess  of  payments 
r'-:ceived  by  .'uch  candidate  vmder  se.tion  506 
of  the  'k.t.  relating  to  payments  to  eligible 
t^iiQ;dit,es.  as  added  by  the  Senate  bill. 

Saotion  607(c)  provided  that  the  Commis- 
s.on  mf.y  not  make  a  notiiication  of  a  re- 
qirred  repayn^ent  by  a  candidate  wur  re- 
spect to  any  election  campaign  mc-e  than 
18  mo.iths  after  the  day  of  the  election  m- 
•-•olvt-d. 

Section  507(d)  required  the  Secretary  to 
cieposit  repayments  received  by  liin;  unu«  r 
section  507  ( b  i  In  such  Fund. 

House  amendment 

Se.-tion  9038  of  the  Code,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion iC8(C)  of  the  House  amendment.  WoS 
tlje  same  r.r-  ^ectioii  507  of  the  Act,  as  added 
by  The  &<:ia  e  bill,  with  the  following  dif- 
ierencts: 

1.  The  responsibility  for  administering  sec- 
tion 9038  was  given  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, anrt  not  to  the  Commission. 

2  Tlie  Comptroller  Genera!  was  recjuircd  "o 
conduct  e.vaminations  ?.nd  audits  at  the  er.d 
cf  eacii  matching  payment  period,  and  ijot 
f.;Ter  jach  Federal  election. 

S  Section  9038(a,  specifically  required  ex- 
cmlr^aiions  and  audits  of  the  autliorli'td 
.  :>rnmittee  of  each  candidate,  together  wiiii 
ex.^minat.on.s  aiid  audits  cf  each  canciicate. 

4.  With  respect  to  ihc  repaymeiii  by  candi- 
dates cif  unexpended  portions  cf  paymer.is 
section  903eibi(3)  provided  that  puvmci.t< 
to  a  candidate  from  the  matching  payment 
ac;..urii  in.'.y  be  retained  to  pay  tiuahfied 
campaign  expenses  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
6  months  after  the  clc^e  of  the  matching 
pay:nent  period.  After  a  candidate  has  licitn- 
cate-0  all  obligations,  that  portion  c:  ai,y  Ijal- 
pnce  remainlr.c  in  h  s  account  uhlch  bear?; 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  balance  as  the 
total  rmrunt  received  from  the  matchin.f; 
pavmen:  account  bears  to  the  total  of  all 
deposit:;  nif-.de  into  the  candidate's  account, 
sl.all  be  repaid  by  the  candidate  to  tl;e 
matching  payment  account. 

5.  Section  &038  did  not  contain  a  provision 
that  no  payments  shall  be  required  fro.-v.  a 
carididate  \n  excess  of  payments  rece:\ed 
by  such  candidate. 

e.  Section  9038(c.    provided  that   notifica- 
tions of  required  repayments  coulci   not   be 
made   :ncre   than  3   yea.-s  after  the  end   of 
the   matching   payment  period  involved. 
Conference  substitute 

T.'ie  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Korse  amendment,  except  that  the  con- 
ference s.ibstitute  eliminates  the  role  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  substitutes  the 
Commission. 

J.  Information  on  Expend ittores 
Senate  bill 
Section   5ii8(a)    of   the   Act.    as   added    by 
section  .01  of  the  Senate  bill,  prcv.ded  that 
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every  candidate  shall,  tipm  time  to  time, 
fiiriiish  to  the  Coounlssltm  a  detailed  state< 
meut  of  (1)  campaign  exj  ?ndUures  Incurred 
i>y  111  in  and  hLs  auttiorize^  committees  before 
the  date  of  the  statement;  and  (2)  campaign 
expenditures  which  he  a  id  his  authorized 
committees  propose  to  inc  .-.r  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  statement. 

Section  508(b)  provided  that  the  Commls- 


ake   available  for 
ies   of  .s'u*.pnie!:!s 
ai. 
aieiit 

6i Ai  of  the  Ccfle. 
ions,  a.s  adde<l  by 
ich  required  im- 
Miier.t  in  full  to 
n  which  thev  are 


pro 


*ion  shall  prepare  and 
public  in.spection  summ.i 
received  under  section  50 
Hou»e  ameui 
No  pro'. ifiou.  Section  0 
•eluting  to  initial  certified 
•lie  Hou.se  amendmeiic  w 
mediate  certification  of 
candidates  of  all  amouti 
entitled,  made  uunece.=s(#v  any  provision 
ci^niparable  to  section  508  !  tie  \<-\..  as  add- 
ed by  the  Senate  bill,  j 

Confere'ue  .-iii.    '.if.ue 
Tl.e  conference  stibstit\j  e  onii's  th 
visions  cf  the  Senate  bill 

K.  Reports  to  tlis   Conjiio.s.'s 
Senate  bi  1 
Section  509(a>  of  tlip  Ac     ii.s  :iUdfd  !)v  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Senate  bill,    pqtiired  'lie  Cont- 
mi.<;sion,    after    the    close     if    each    calendar 
year,  to  transmit  a  repoii!  to  each  House  of 
the  Congress  setting  forth  i   11  campaign  ex- 
pense.^*   of   every    candidate    and    authorized 
committee:  (2»  the  amounj  of  payments  cer- 
tified   by    the    Conuni-ssio  i;     and     (3)     the 
timouut  of  rep.xyments  re-,  iiiied  fioui  every 
candidate,    and    tiie    reasoi     for   any   repa" 
meutji. 

Section  o09ib)  autiioii-:*  i  the  Commission 
to  (li  conduct  examinaJic  is  and  audita,  in 
addition  to  examtnations  a,  d  audits  required 
under  sections  505  and  oi  7  of  the  Act.  as 
added  by  the  Senate  bill:  i  :i  conduct  inves- 
tigations; and  (3)  reqiiiie  the  Iceepjnp  and 
submission  of  books,  recoi  Is.  and  informa- 
lion. 

Hoi'.&e  Anu-iid   lent 

Section  9039ia>  and  secti  m  P039(bi  of  the 
Code,  as  added  by  section  4(  1(c)  of  the  House 
amendment,  were  the  sam«  as  section  609  of 
the  Act.  as  added  by  the  Sej  a*e  bill,  with  the 
following  differences:  j 

1.  Section  9039(a)  plrtcd  -he  reporting  re- 
quirements on  the  Comptif  Her  General,  and 
not  on  the  Commission.       | 

2.  Section  9039(a)    reqi;|cd  itports  after 
each  matching  payment  p 
the  close  of  each  calendar  y 

3.  Section  9039(b),  in  adi 
granted    by   secliou   509 (b 
added   by   the  Senate  bill, 
troller  General  authority 
and  regulations.  It  should 


and  not  at 
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|tion  to  authorily 

of   the  Act,   as 

|gave  the  Comp- 

prescribe  rules 

noted  that  sec- 


tion 309(a)  (8)  of  the  Act,?  is  added  by  sec- 
tion 207(a)  of  the  Senat  >  bill,  gave  the 
Commission  general  autho  ity  to  prescribe 


ions  of  the  Act. 


tcept  that  the 
nates  the  role 
and  sub.-,titute.s 


rules  LO  ciUTy  out  all  prov 

Conference  sub^itute 
The  conference  substitu%  is  the  same  as 
the    House    amendment 
conference    substitute    elii: 
of  the  Comptroller  General 
HiC  Commission 

L.  Review  of  PegAations 
Senate  bili 
No  provision 

House  amendileiiL 
Section  9039(c»   of  the  C  de,  a>  added  by 
secliou   408(c)    of    the    Hot  se    amendment, 
provided  that  the  Comptrrt  ler  General,  be 


fore  prescribing  any  rule  or 
transmit  the  proposed  rule 
ye  titer  with  a  detailed  expla 


fication.  to  the  Committee  d  i  Rules  and  Ad- 


regulatlon.  shall 
regulation,  to- 
il ion  and  Justl- 


mlnistratlon  of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  either  committee  does 
not  disapprove  the  proposed  rule  or  regula- 
tion no  later  than  30  legislative  days  after 
receipt  of  the  proposed  rule  or  regulation, 
then  the  Comptroller  General  is  authorized 
to  presents  such  rule  or  regulation.  Section 
903!i(ci  prohibited  the  prescription  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  v.iiich  is  disapproved  by 
either  committee. 

Section  9U39(C)  also  provided  that  the 
term  "lejjislative  days'"  does  not  Include  any 
calendar  day  on  which  both  Houses  of  the 
Congres.s  are  nol  in  .session. 

Coniei-ence  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  inine  as 
the   Hoii.>e   Hineudnient.  ■with  the  following 
cnangeb: 

1.  The  conference  substitute  eliminates 
the  role  of  tlie  Comptroller  General  and 
substitutes  the  Commission. 

2.  Tlie  conference  substitute  provides  that 
proposed  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  tlie  ;?enate  and  to  the  House  of 
Representative^,  instead  of  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  House  Admtnistra- 
tloii  of  the  House  This  change  conforms  to 
the  amendment  to  section  30P  of  the  Act 
made  by  section  205(b)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, which  is  adopted  by  the  conference 
substitute. 

M.  Participation  in  Judicial  Proceedings 

Senate  bill 
Sod  ion  510  of  the  Act.  as  added  by  section 
101  of  tlie  Senate  bill,  provided  that  the  Com- 
mtssiou  may  initiate  civil  proceedings  In  any 
district  coiut  of  the  Uuited  States  to  seek 
recovery  of  amounts  determined  to  b»  pay- 
able lo  the  Secretary  under  title  V  of  the  Act. 
Hou.se  amendment 

Sectitn  9040(a)  of  the  Code,  ai  added  by 
section  408(c)  of  the  House  amendment, 
authorized  the  Comptroller  General  to  appear 
in  and  defend  against  any  action  brought 
under  section  9040  of  the  Code. 

Section  9040(b)  authorized  the  Comptroller 
General  to  bring  actions  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  for  recovery  of  repay- 
ments required  as  a  result  of  examinations 
and  audits  conducted  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

Section  0040(0  authorized  the  Comptroller 
General  to  petition  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  for  Injunctive  relief  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  chapter  97  of  the  Code,  as 
added  by  the  House  amendment. 

Section  9040! d)  authorized  the  Comptroller 
General  to  appeal  any  action  In  which  he 
appears. 

Conference  substitute 

Tlie  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  eliminates  the  role  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  subslitutes  the 
Commission. 

N.  Judicial  Review 
Senate  bUl 

Section  313  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 209  of  the  Senate  bUl,  provided  for 
Judicial  review  of  the  actions  of  the  Com- 
mission under  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Sec- 
tion 313(a)  provided  that  an  agency  action 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  United  StAtes  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  upon  petition  by 
an  interested  person. 

Section  313(b)  provided  that  the  Com- 
mission, the  national  committee  of  any  po- 
litical party,  and  individuals  eligible  to  vote 
In  an  election  for  Federal  ofllce,  may  In- 
stitute such  actions  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Section  313(ci    provided   that   chapter  7  of 


title  .0,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  Ju- 
dicial review,  shall  apply  to  agency  action  by 
the  Commission. 

House  amendment 

Section  9041(a)  of  the  Code,  as  added  by 
section  408(c)  of  the  House  amendment,  pro- 
vided that  any  agency  action  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  chapter  97  of  the  Code, 
as  added  by  the  House  amendment,  is  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit upon  petition  filed  no  later  than  30  days 
after  the  agency  action  involved. 

Section  9041(b)  provided  that  chapter  7 
cf  title  5.  UtUted  States  Code,  relating  to 
Judicial  review,  shall  apply  to  any  agency 
action  by  the  Comptroller  General.  Tlie  term 
"agency  action"  w;!s  given  the  same  meaning 
given  It  by  section  551(13»  of  title  5,  Unittd 
States  Code. 

Conference  substitute 
Tiie  conference  substitute  is  the  8;\me  a.s 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  con- 
ference substitute  eliminates  the  role  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  sub.stitutes  tlie 
Coiniviihsioii. 

O.  Criniuial  Penalties 
Senate  bill 
Stciion  511  of  the  Act,  as  added  by  sectio.i 
301  of  the  Senate  bill,  provided  that  violation 
of  any  provision  of  title  V  of  the  Act  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000, 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both. 

House  amendment 

Section  9042(a)  of  the  Code,  as  added  by 
section  408(c)  of  the  House  amendment,  pro- 
vided that  any  person  who  Incurs  qualified 
campaign  expenses  in  excess  of  the  expendi- 
ture linoitation  for  Presidential  primaries 
established  by  section  608(c)  (1)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  limitations  on 
contributions  and  expenditures,  as  added  by 
the  House  amendment,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both.  Section  9042(8)  also 
provided  that  any  officer  or  member  of  a 
political  committee  who  knowingly  consents 
to  an  expenditure  which  violates  such  limi- 
tation shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Section  9042(b)  made  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  who  receives  a  payment  from  the 
matching  payment  account,  or  to  whom  a 
portion  of  such  pajTneiit  is  transferred,  to 
tise  such  payment  for  any  purpose  other  than 
to  defray  qualified  campaign  expenses  or  to 
repay  loans  or  restore  funds  which  were  used 
to  defray  qualified  campaign  expenses.  Any 
person  who  violates  this  provision  shall  be 
fined  not  more  tlian  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  tlian  5  years,  or  i>oth. 

Section  9042(c)  made  it  milawfiU  for  any 
person  to  refuse  to  furnish  information 
which  may  be  required  itnder  chapter  97  of 
the  Code,  as  added  by  the  House  amendment, 
or  to  furnish  false  information.  Any  person 
nho  \iolates  this  provision  sliall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

Section  9042(d»  made  it  unlawful  for  nnv 
person  to  give  or  accept  any  kickback  or 
other  illegal  pa>-ment  in  connection  with  anv 
qualified  canipaiifrn  expense  of  a  candidate 
or  authorized  committee.  Any  person  who 
violates  this  pro\ision  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  3 
years,  or  both.  Section  9042(d)  also  provided 
that  any  person  who  accepts  any  kickback  or 
other  illegal  payment  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tarj'  for  deposit  In  the  matching  payment 
account  an  amount  equal  to  125  percent  of 
the  kickback  or  other  illegal  pavment  re- 
ceired. 
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Conference  substitute 


The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 
P.  Relationship  To  Other  Federal  Election 
Laws 
Senate  bill 

Section  512  of  the  Act.  as  added  by  section 
ini  of  the  Senate  bill,  provided  that  the 
Commission  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep. 
rcEentatives,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  other  Federal  officers 
charged  with  administering  Federal  election 
laws.  In  order  to  develop  consistency  and 
coordination  in  the  administration  of  such 
laws.  Section  612  also  required  the  Com- 
mission to  use.  wlienever  possible,  the  same 
or  comparable  data  as  that  used  in  the  ad- 
ministration such  other  Federal  election 
laws. 

House  amenchnent 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  omits  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill. 

Rcvicic  of  regulations 
Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  409  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  9C03  of  tlie  Code  (relating 
to  reports  to  Congress;  regulations)  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  the  review  of  regulations 
by  congressional  committees  identical  to  the 
procedures  established  by  the  new  section 
9039(c)  of  the  Code,  relating  to  review  of 
regulations,  as  added  by  section  408(c)  of 
the   House   amendment. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  with  the  following 
ch.^nges: 

1.  "The  conference  substitute  eliminates 
the  role  of  the  Comptroller  General  and  sub- 
stitutes the  CommLssion. 

2.  The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
proposed  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  cf 
Representatives,  instead  of  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion of  the  House.  This  change  conforms  to 
the  amendment  to  section  308  of  the  Act 
made  by  section  205(b)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, which  Is  adopted  by  the  conference 
substitute. 

Effective  dates 

Senate  bUl 

No  provision.  Section  506(d)  of  the  Act, 
as  added  by  section  101  of  the  Senate  bill, 
provided  that  no  payment  shall  be  made 
utider  title  V  of  the  Act  before  January  1, 
1976. 

House  amendment 

Siction  410(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion (other  than  amendments  to  the  Code) 
shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Section  41'^'"  (1)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment providi  lat  amendments  to  the  Code 
mad3  by  sec.  403,  404,  405.  406.  408.  and 

409  of  the  hi  oe  amendment  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1973. 

Section  410(b)(2)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  amendment  made  by 
section  407  of  the  House  amendment  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  yeai-s  beginning 
after  December  31,  1971. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  the 
following  effective  dates: 

CXX 2157— Part  25 


1.  Section  104  of  this  legislation,  relating 
to  effect  on  State  law.  and  the  amendment 
made  by  section  301  of  this  legislation,  re- 
lating to  effect  on  State  law  are  effective  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Except  as  already  noted  with  respect  to 
State  laws  regulating  political  activities  of 
State  and  local  employees,  all  State  and  lo- 
cal laws  relating  to  criminal  offenses  referred 
to  in  chapter  29  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  and  to  registration,  reporting,  and  dis- 
closure requirements  for  Federal  elections 
are  preempted  and  superseded  by  Federal 
law  Immediately  upon  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

2.  The  amendment  made  by  section  407  of 
this  legislation,  relating  to  tax  returns  by 
political  committees,  is  made  to  apply  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1971.  This  provision  incorporates 
the  provision  of  the  House  amendment. 

3.  The  remaining  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  effective  January  1.  1075.  Although 
the  conference  substitute  makes  the  pro- 
\lsions  relating  to  political  convention  fi- 
nancing and  Presidential  election  financing 
eaective  on  January  1.  1975.  moneys  deslg- 
na.ted  for  deposit  in  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  before  January  1,  1975.  are 
appropriated  lor  distribution  to  national 
committees  and  candidates  in  accordance 
with  t!-,o  provisions  of  thLs  legislation. 

OTHER    pnovisioNS 

Dixlo.-ure  of  financial  intercuts 

Senate  bill 

Title  IV'  of  the  Senate  bill  established  re- 
quirements for  the  disclosure  of  financial 
interests  by  certain  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

Section  401(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  required 
that  reports  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  following  individuals :  ( 1 )  any 
candidate  for  Federal  office  who  does  not  oc- 
cupy any  Federal  office  at  the  time  he  be- 
comes a  candidate:  (2)  each  Member  of  the 
Congress;  (3)  each  officer  and  employee  of 
the  United  States,  Including  any  member 
of  the  uniformed  service,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  at  least  $25,000;  (4)  each  officer 
and  employee  of  the  United  States  perform- 
ing duties  of  a  type  generally  performed  by 
an  individual  occupying  grade  GS-I6  of  the 
General  Schedule  or  any  higher  grade  or 
position:  (£)  the  President:  and  (6)  the  Vice 
President.  Individuals  in  the  first  category 
described  above  shall  file  reports  within  one 
month  after  becoming  a  candidate.  Indi- 
viduals in  the  other  categories  shall  file  an- 
nual reports. 

Each  report  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
(1)  taxes  paid  by  the  individual,  or  by  the 
individual  and  his  spouse  filing  jointly,  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year;  (2)  the  aniount 
and  source  of  eacli  item  of  income  (other 
than  gifts  received  from  his  spoufe  or  his 
immediate  family)  received  by  the  individ- 
ual which  exceeds  $100  in  aniount  or  value, 
including  honorariums  and  income  in  the 
form  of  goods  or  services;  (3)  the  aniount  of 
each  asset  held  by  he  individual  worth 
more  than  $1,000.  and  the  amount  of  cich 
liability  of  more  than  $1,000  owed  by  the  In- 
dividual :  (4)  aTiy  .securities  tran.=:actions  by 
the  individual  in  amounts  in  excew  of  $1,000: 
(5)  any  commodities  transactions  by  the  in- 
dividual in  amounts  in  excess  of  $1,000; 
and  (6)  any  purchase  or  sale  of  real  prop- 
erty (other  than  his  per'=onal  residence)  by 
the  individual  if  the  value  of  the  property 
involved  exceeds  $1,000. 

Section  401(b)  provided  that  snnual  re- 
ports shall  be  filed  no  later  than  May  15  of 
each  year.  Any  person  who,  before  such  date, 
ceases  to  hold  an  office  or  position  requiring 
him  to  file  a  report,  shall  file  such  report  on 
the  last  day  he  holds  such  office  or  position, 
or  within  3  months  after  such  day,  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe. 


Section  401(c)  authorized  the  Commission 
to  prescribe  rules  governing  the  form  of  re- 
ports and  provided  that  the  Commission  may 
allow  the  grouping  of  items  of  income  and 
other  related  items. 

Section  401(d)  provided  that  any  person 
who  willfully  fails  to  file  a  report  or  who 
willfully  and  knowingly  files  a  false  report 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Section  401(c)  provided  that  reports  filed 
under  section  401  shall  be  maintained  by  the 
Commission  as  public  records. 

Section  401(f)  provided  that  an  individual 
shall  be  considered  to  be  in  one  of  the  cate- 
gories described  above  with  respect  to  a  given 
calendar  year  if  he  holds  the  office  or  position 
invoUed  for  more  than  6  months  during  such 
calendar  year. 

Section  401(g)  contained  the  following 
definitions: 

1.  The  term  "income"  was  defined  to  mean 
gross  Income  as  defined  in  section  61  of  the 
Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  gross 
income. 

2.  The  term  "security"  was  given  the  same 
meaning  as  given  It  by  section  2  of  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933.  relating  to  definitions. 

3.  The  term  "commodity"  was  given  the 
same  meaning  as  given  it  by  section  2  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  relating  to 
definitions. 

4.  The  term  "transactions  in  securities  or 
commodities'  was  defined  to  mean  any 
acquisition,  holding,  or  disposition  involving 
any  security  or  commodity. 

5.  The  term  "Member  of  Congress"  was  de- 
fined to  mean  a  Senator.  Representative. 
Resident  Commis-ioner.  or  Delegate. 

6.  The  term  "'officer"  was  given  the  same 
ms?,ning  as  given  it  by  section  2104  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  relatuig  to  the  defini- 
tion of  officer. 

7.  The  term  "employee"  was  given  the 
same  me.ining  as  given  it  by  section  2105  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
defiiiition  of  employee. 

8.  The  term  "'uniformed  service"  was  de- 
fined to  mean  (1)  any  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
(2)  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service:  or  (3)  the  commissioned 
corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 

9.  The  term  "'immediate  family"  was  de- 
fined to  mean  the  child,  parent,  grandp-^rent. 
brother,  or  sister  of  an  individual,  and  the 
spouses  of  such  persons. 

Section  401(1)  provided  that  the  first  re- 
port required  under  section  401  shall  be  due 
30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  omits  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill. 

Atttcndment  to  Administralne  Pro-.-dire 

Art 

Senate  bill 

Section  401(h)  of  the  Senate  bill  an-.end.-d 
.section  554  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
rclatinc:  to  adjudications,  by  inserting  a  new 
subse.''tion  (I).  Tlie  new  subsection  (f)  pro- 
vided that  written  communications  stating 
the  circumstances  of  oral  communications 
made  to  an  agency  with  re.spect  to  an  ad- 
judication subject  to  section  5.C4  by  any  per- 
son wtio  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  such 
agency,  shall  be  made  part  of  the  public  rec- 
ord of  tl-:e  adhidlcation  involved.  This  rule 
shall  not  apply  to  communications  to  any 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  agency  who 
is  performing  the  investigative  or  prosecu- 
torial functions  of  such  agency  with  respect 
to  the  adjudication  involved. 
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•Ue  omits  the  provl- 

closing  time 
ill 


House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  slbstltute 
The  conference  substl! 
sions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

SimuUaneous  pol 
Senate 
Section  501  of  the  Senie  bill  provided  that 
on  every  national  electic  i  day,  beginning  in 
1976,  the  closing  time  of  ;  oiling  places  in  the 
several  States  shall  be  11  p.m.  in  the  eastern 
time  zone,  with  simiilta  leotis  closing  times 
in  each  of  the  other  tim  zones.  Section  501 
also  required  that  each  pollliig  place  shall 
be  open  at  least  12  hours 

House  ameijiment 
No  provision. 

Conference 
The  conference  substi 
sions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Federcl  clecSon  day 
Senate  '  ill 

Section  502  of  the  9  nate  bill  amended 
section  6103(a)  of  titli  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  holida;  3,  to  make  the  na- 
tional election  day  (be  inning  in  1976)  a 
legal  public  holiday.  Th  amendment  desig- 
nated the  first  Wedne.<  lay  next  after  the 
first  Monday  in  Novem  er  as  the  national 
election  day. 

House  amef  dment 
No  provision. 

Conference  Abstitute 
The  conference  subsi    \ 
visions  of  the  Senate  bill 


s:  bs 


titute 
ite  omits  the  provi- 


Reiiew  of  incom 
Senate 
Section  503(a)  of  the 
that  on  or  before  July 


Comptroller  General  sh  11  obtain  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Servic  the  income  tux  re- 
turns of  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  each 

executive,  judicial, 
he  Federal  Govern- 


ute  omits  the  pvo- 


tax  returns 
ill 

Senate  bill  provided 
of  each  year  the 


officer  or  employee  of  th 

or  legislative  branch  of 

ment,  for  the  5  previoul  years.  The  Comp 

troller  General  was  req;  red  to  inspect  and 

audit  such  returns 

Section  506(b)  requiild  the  Comptroller 
General  to  report  the  rfeults  of  each  such 
inspection  and  audit  |  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  td  provide  a  copy  of 
each  such  report  to  the     idividual  involved. 

Section  503(c)  requiret  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  a.ssist  th(  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  carrying  out  sectii  n  503. 

House  amen  Inient 
No  provision. 

Conference  si  Dstltute 
The  conference  substii  ite  omits  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill 

Wayne  L.  Hayj 

Frank  Thomp!  sn,  Jr., 

John  H.  Dent, 

John  Brade.M;\   , 

Ed  Jones. 

Robert  H.  Mot  oiian 

Dawson  Math 

William  L.  Di 

Samuel  L.  Dev 

John  Ware, 

Bill  Frenzel, 
Managers  on  the 

Howard  W.  Ca 

Claiborne  Pell; 

John  O.  Pastor 

Russell  B.  Loni 

Edward  M.  Ke: 

Dick  Clark 

Hugh  Scott, 

Wallace  F.  Be 

Robert  P.  Grif; 

Ted  Stevens, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Pfrt  oj  the  Senate. 


tINSON, 


irt  of  the  House. 

ION, 


Bedy, 


[lE'rr, 

tN, 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8193 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  8193)  to  require  that  a 
percentage  of  U.S.  oil  imports  be  carried 
on  U.S. -flag  vessels: 

Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  93-1437) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8193)  to  require  that  a  percentage  of  United 
States  oil  imports  be  carried  on  United 
States-flag  vessels,  having  met,  after  fviU  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  tl'.e 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  insert  tlie  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy 
Transportation    Security    Act    of    1974". 

SEf.  2.  Section  901  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Aci,  1936.  as  amended  (46  USC.  1241),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sub.section: 

"(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
take  such  .steps  as  are  necessary  to  assure  that 
a  quantity  equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the 
gross  tonnage  of  all  oil  transporred  in  bulk 
on  ocean  vessels  ( whether  transported 
directly  from  the  original  point  of  produc- 
tion or  indirectly  from  such  point  to  and 
from  any  intermediate  points  used  for 
storage,  refining,  processing,  packaging,  un- 
loading, or  reloading  of  oil)  for  import  into 
the  United  States  shall  be  tra;isported  on 
privately  owned  United  States-flag  com- 
riierclal  vessels  (to  the  extent  that  such 
v-ssels  are  available  at  fair  and  reasonable 
lates  for  such  vessels),  and  to  insure  fair 
nnd  reasonable  participation  of  such  ve.ssels 
in  such  transportation  from  all  geographical 
(i.reas  in  which  such  oil  is  produced  or  re- 
fined or  brjth.  With  respect  to  any  period 
beginning  after  June  30,  1975,  the  quantity 
''f  s.ich  oil  required  to  be  transported  on 
privately  owned  United  States-flag  com- 
mercial vessels  shall  be  equal  to  25  per 
centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  all  oil  trans- 
ported in  bulk  on  ocean  vessels  for  import 
into  the  United  States,  and  for  any  period 
beginning;  after  June  30,  1977,  such  quantity 
shall  be  equal  to  30  per  centum  of  such  gross 
tonnage:  Provided,  That  (1)  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  finds  and  determines  6  months 
prior  thereto,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sole  dis- 
cretion, that  the  tonnage  of  privately  owned 
United  States-flag  commercial  ve.ssels,  m- 
clurtlng  vessels  on  order  and  scheduled  to  be 
re.ady  for  commercial  service  by  such  date, 
will  bo  adequate  to  carry  such  quantity; 
and  (2)  in  the  event  that  such  tonnage  is 
not  found  to  be  adequate  to  carry  such 
qiiantity,  there  shall  be  carried  on  such  ve.s- 
sels the  basic  20  per  centum  requirement 
together  with  any  excess  over  .such  require- 
ment, but  not  to  exceed  the  applicable  per 
centum  requirement,  for  which  such  Sec- 
retary finds  that  adequate  tonnage  will  be 
available. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  by 
rule  establish  a  system  of  reasonable  classifi- 
cation of  persons  and  Imports  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  and  such  Sec- 
retary shall  treat  all  persons  in  the  same 
such  cla.ssiflcatlon  in  substantially  the  same 
manner.  If  any  person  alleges  (A)  that  he 
has  been  incorrectly  classified  under  any 
such  rule;  (B)  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
basis  in  fact  for  any  such  classification;  or 
(C)  that  as  a  consequence  of  any  agency 
action,  he  is  or  may  be  treated  substantially 
dilTerently  from  any  other  persons  In  the 
same  clas,slfication.  such  person  may  request, 
and,  upon  a  reasonable  showing,  obtain,  a 
hearing  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  Upon  an  agency 


decision,  such  person  may  request  judicial 
review  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  scope  of 
such  review  shall  be  governed  by  section  706 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  including  the 
contention  that  the  action  of  the  agency 
was  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  author- 
ized to  grant  credits  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  in  the  case  of  oil  transported  by 
privately  owned  United  States-flag  commer- 
cial vessels,  over  100.000  deadweight  tons,  be- 
tween foreign  ports  until  such  time  as  an 
oil  discharge  facility,  capable  of  discharg- 
ing fully  laden  vessels  of  over  200.000  dead- 
weight tons,  is  in  operation  on  any  coast  of 
the  United  States:  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  take  all  reasonable 
steps  to  pssure  that  the  authority  provided 
in  this  paragraph  not  encourage,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  con.struction,  operation,  or 
maintenance  of  a  fleet  of  privately  owned 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels  differ- 
ent in  numbers,  types,  or  sizes  than  the  fleet 
that  would  otherwise  result. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

"(A)  'oil'  means  crude  oil  and  the  follow- 
ing products  refined  or  derived  from  crude 
oil:  unfinished  fuels,  gasoline,  kerosene,  avia- 
tion fuels,  naphtha,  cracking  stocks,  distil- 
late heating  oil,  diesel  oil,  and  residual  oils; 

■(B)  'privately  owned  United  ..tates-flag 
commercial  vessels'  are  vessels  of  United 
States  registry  (or  if  at  any  time  documeiited 
under  the  laws  of  any  foreign  nation,  then 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  for  not  less  than  the  three  previous 
years) ,  built  in  the  United  States,  and  are  not 
beyond  their  economic  lives  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce),  and  with  re- 
.•^pcct  to  which  the  owner  or  lessee  thereof 
has  entered  into  a  capital  construction  fund 
acreement  with  such  Secretary  pursuant  to 
which  such  vessel  shall  be  replaced  at  the 
end  of  its  economic  life;  and  such  agreement 
includes  a  mandatory  deposit  schedule  to 
finance  such  replacement;  and 

"(C)  "United  States'  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 

"(5)  Each  department,  agency,  or  other 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  which 
is  affected  by  any  obligation  imposed  luider 
this  subsection,  and  any  officer  or  employee 
thereof,  shall  take  all  appropriate  action  to 
assure  compliance  with  such  obligation  and 
with  regulations  which  shall  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  implement 
and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Each  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  each 
person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  comply  with  such  obli- 
gation and  any  applicable  regulations  Issued 
by  such  Secretary  under  this  subsection. 

"(6)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  re- 
view, evaluate,  and  report  annually  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  on  the  Imple- 
nienta'i vn  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  the  effectiveness  of  such  provision 
together  with  his  recommendations  concern- 
ing such  requirements.  Each  s'.ich  report 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  study 
of  (1)  the  adequacy  and  availability  of  con- 
struction and  reconstruction  facilities  in  the 
United  States  for  the  vessels  needed  to  meet 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  (2)  the  reasonableness  of  the 
prices  charged  and  delivery  dates  for  the 
construction  and  reconstruction  of  such 
vessels. 

"(7)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  temporarily  waived  by  the  President 
upon  determination  that  an  emergency  exists 
Justifying  such  a  waiver  in  the  national 
Interest." 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  refiner  whose  total  refinery 
capacity  (including  the  refinery  capacity  of 
any  person  who  controls.  Is  controlled  by,  or 
Is  under  common  control  with  such  refiner) 
does  not  exceed  30,000  barrels  per  day :  Pro- 
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tided.  That  the  total  quantity  of  such  oil 
iniported  by  or  for  such  refiner  does  not  in 
any  year  exceed  the  rated  refining  capacity 
of  such  refiner.  Furthermore,  in  awarding 
c.,ntracts  under  this  chapter,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  persons  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  aiid  who  have  the  support,  fi- 
i..nncial  and  otherwise,  of  tiie  domestic  com- 
munities primarily  interested.  Not  later  than 
Mnrch  1.  1975,  and  annually  thereafter  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  detailed 
report  (1)  describing  the  actions  that  have 
been  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  assure. 
in.'^ofar  as  possible,  that  direct  and  adequate 
.service  is  provided  by  United  States-flag  com- 
mercial %es*els  to  each  range  of  ports  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  and  (2)  including 
any  recommendations  for  additional  legisla- 
tion that  may  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  this  section." 

SEct.  4.  License  fees  payable  pursuant  to 
Pr.-sidentlal  proclamation  for  unpens  of  oil 
imported  into  the  United  States  shall  be  re- 
duced by  15  cents  per  barrel  of  oil  other  fnan 
residual  fuel  oil  and  shall  be  reduced  by  42 
cents  per  barrel  for  residual  fuel  oil  for  a 
period  of  5  year.s  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines — 

(a)  such  oil  Is  tran.sported  by  prlvr.tely 
owned  United  States-flag  ccmmc-rcial  vebsol^; 
and 

( b)  the  amount  restill Ing  from  the  nonpay- 
ment of  such  license  fees  is  passed  on  to  the 
ultimate  consum?rs  of  sxich  oil  in  wliatevcr 
form  It  Is  when  uliimately  consumed. 

Sec.  5.  Section  809  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (46  use.  1213).  Is  amended  to 
rend  as  follows:  "Contracts  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  entered  Into  so  as  to  equitably 
serve.  Insofar  as  po.s-slble,  the  foreign-trade 
requirements  of  the  Atlantic.  Gulf.  Great 
Lakes,  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States. 
In  order  \.~>  assure  equitable  treatment  for 
each  range  of  ports  referred  to  In  the  pre- 
cedhjg  sentence,  and  to  the  extent  that  sub- 
sidy contracts  are  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  the  foreign-trade 
requirements  of  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  Act  or  any  law  authorizing  funds  for 
the  purposes  of  such  Act  shall  be  allocated 
for  the  foreign-trade  requirements  of  each 
such  port  range. 

Sec.  6.  Any  self-propelled  vessel  of  more 
than  70,000  deadweight  tons,  designed  for  he 
carriage  of  oil  In  bulk,  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  the  construction 
of  which  is  contracted  for  after  December 
31,  1975,  shall  be  constructed  and  operated 
using  the  best  available  pollution  prevention 
technology. 

If  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  oil  in  btilk 
to  United  States  west  coast  ports  situated  on 
Internal   waters   or   straits,   a  self-propelled 
vessel  of  more  than  20,000  deadweight  tons, 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,   the  construction   of   which   is   con- 
tracted for  after  December  31.  1974,  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  segregated  ballast  capacity 
determined  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating,   which   shall   be  achieved   In   part 
by  fitting,  throughout    the  cargo  length,  a 
double  bottom. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  and  a^free  to  the  same. 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Frank  M.  Clark. 
Thomas  N.  Downing. 
James  R.  Grover, 
Geo.  a.  Goodling. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren    G.    Magnuson, 
Russell  B.  Long. 
Ernest  P.  Hollincs. 
Daniel  K.  Inouve, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  Die  Srr.ule. 


Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
aarcelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8103)  to  require  tl.at  a  percentage  of  United 
States  oil  Imports  be  carried  on  United 
St-ites-flag  ve3.sels,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  explanation  of  the  efl'ect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended I'l  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port : 

titli:  of  the  act 

The  Hou.e  bill  provides  that  it  is  an  Act 
'To  require  that  a  percentage  of  United 
States  oil  imports  be  carried  on  United 
St..lss-flag  vessels."  whereas  the  title  of  the 
Senate  amendment  pro\ides  that  it  Is  an 
Act  "To  regulate  commerce  and  strengthen 
national  security  by  requiring  that  a  per- 
centage of  the  Oil  imported  Into  the  United 
States  be  transported  on  United  States-flag 
vessels."  The  ccnferecs  agreed  to  the  title  in 
the  Senr.te  amendment. 

OIL    import    REQVIITMr.NrS 

The  House  bill  amends  section  901(b)  d) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b)(1)).  Section  2 
of  the  Se.iate  amendment  adds  a  new  sub- 
Ecctlon  (d)  to  section  901  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  generally 
CDntalning  most  of  the  provisions  set  fcrth 
in  the  Hoii'^e  bill.  The  conferees  .igreed  to 
the  Senate  approach  as  it  avoids  certain 
provisions  in  section  901(b)(1)  that  should 
bo  applicable  to  the  Government-generated 
c.irg^es  subject  to  that  section,  but  which 
should  not  be  applicable  to  the  oil  imports 
covered  by  the  Energy  Transportation  Secu- 
rity Act. 

Acceptar.ce  of  the  Senate  approach  by 
the  conferees,  generally  required  the  follow- 
ing technical  amendments: 

a.  The  House  bill  directs  the  "appropriate 
agency  or  agencies"  to  Implement  the  pro- 
vision.s  of  the  bill.  Section  2  of  the  Senate 
amendment  would  direct  the  "Secretary  of 
CJimnerce  '  in  this  regard.  The  conferees 
accepted  the  Senate  language,  as  this  was 
the  clear  intent  of  the  House  bill. 

b.  The  conferees  accepted  the  language 
in  section  2  of  the  Senate  amendment  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  "take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  assure  that".  In 
lieu  of  the  language  in  the  House  bill  which 
provided  "also  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  and  practicable  to  assure  that". 

c.  The  House  bill  applies  to  "at  least  20 
per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage",  whereas 
section  2  of  the  Senate  amendment  applies 
to  "a  quantity  equal  to  20  per  centum  of 
tlie  gross  tonnage".  The  conferees  accepted 
the  language  In  the  Senate  amendment,  as 
the  Intent  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
that  the  stated  percentages  are  to  be  im- 
plemented a-'i  the  amount  of  Imported  oil 
to  b2  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

d.  The  House  bill  applies  to  "all  liquid  pe- 
troletim  and  liquid  petroleum  products  car- 
ried in  bulk  referred  to  as  crude  oil.  unfin- 
ished fuels,  gasoline,  kerosene,  aviation  fuels, 
naphtha,  cracking  stocks,  distillate  heating 
oil'  diesel  oil,  and  residual  oils  im-jorted 
into  the  United  States  on  ocean  vessels  ".  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Senate  amendment  applies  to 
"all  oil  transported  on  ocean  vessels  ...  for 
import  into  the  United  States".  Proposed 
section  901(d)(4)(A)  set  forth  In  section  2 
of  the  Senate  amendment  defines  "oil"  in 
accordance  with  the  language  of  the  House 
hill.  The  conferee.-,  accepted  the  language  in 
the  Senate  amendment,  but  inserted  the 
clarifying  words  "in  bulk"  from  the  House 
bill,  after  the  words  "of  all  oil  transported". 

e.  The  Hou.se  bill  Includes  "movements  (I) 
directly  from  original  point  of  production 
and  (ii)  from  such  original  point  to  lnt«r- 
medi.ue  points  for  transshipment  or  refine- 
ment and  ultimate  delivery  into  the  United 


States',  whereas  section  2  of  the  Senate 
amendment  speaks  in  term.=-  of  "(whether 
transported  directly  from  the  original  point 
of  production  or  indirectly  from  such  point 
to  and  from  any  intermediate  points  used 
for  storage,  refining,  processing,  packaging, 
unloading,  or  reloading  of  oil)".  Tlie  con- 
ferees accepted  the  language  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

f.  The  House  bill  requires  that  such  oil 
"shall  be  transported  on  privately  owned 
United  States  flsg  commercial  vessels  to  the 
extent  such  vessels  are  available  at  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  for  United  States-flag 
commercial  vessels",  whereas  section  2  of 
the  Senate  amendment  pro"ides:  "shall  be 
transported  en  pri^'ately  owned  United 
S'.ates-flag  ccmrncrcial  vessels  (to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  vessels  are  avallab'.e  at  fair 
and  reasonr.ble  rates  for  such  vessels)".  The 
conferees  accepted  the  language  in  the  Sen- 
ate e'nendment. 

g.  The  House  bill  requires  that  the  Act  be 
Implemented  "in  such  manner  as  will  Insure 
fair  and  reasonable  participation  of  United 
StBt:s-flag  commercial  vessels  In  such  car- 
goes by  geographical  areas  ",  whereas  section 
2  of  the  Senate  amendment  provides  "and 
to  Insure  fair  and  reas&itable  participation 
cf  such  vessels  In  such  transportation  from 
all  geographical  areas  in  which  such  oil  Is 
produced  or  refined  or  both  ".  In  both  In- 
stances, the  intent  is  the  same.  I.e.,  the  cre- 
atlcn  of  a  broadly  representative  fleet  capa- 
ble of  carr;  Ing  a  designated  percentage  of 
all  our  oil "  imports  from  all  sources.  It  is 
antlclnated  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  utilizing 
the  barr:l-mile  concept  commented  on  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  reports  in  im- 
plementing this  provi&lon.  Tlie  conferee: 
accepted  the  language  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

h.  The  House  bill  reqriic--.  ■Pronded.  "Iliac 
the  quantity  required  so  to  be  carried  in 
United  States-flag  commercial  ve.-,sels  shall 
be  at  least  25  per  centum  after  June  30.  1975, 
and  at  least  30  per  centum  after  June  30. 
1977",  whereas  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides "With  respect  to  any  period  beginning 
after  June  30.  1975.  the  quantity  of  such  oil 
required  to  be  transported  on  privately  owned 
United  States-flag  commercial  vessels  shall 
be  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  gross  tou- 
ne.ge  of  all  oil  transported  on  ocean  vessels 
lor  import  Into  the  United  States,  and  for 
any  period  beginning  after  June  30.  1977. 
.^-uch  quantity  shall  be  equal  ta  30  per 
centum  of  such  gross  tonnage".  The  con- 
ferees accepted  the  language  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  but  inserted  the  clarifying 
words  "in  bulk"  from  the  House  bUl,  after 
the  words  "of  all  oil  transported". 

1.  The  Increases  contemplated  by  the  Act 
are  contingent  upon  certain  findings.  The 
House  bill  provides  "if  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  on  December  31  preceding  each 
such  date  determine  that  United  States  ton- 
nage existing  or  on  order  and  scheduled  to 
be  delivered  by  such  date  would  be  adequate 
to  carry  such  quantitv '.  whereas  the  Senate 
amendment  specifies  "Pro:  idcd.  That  (1)  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  finds  and  determines 
six  months  prior  thereto,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  sole  discretion,  that  the  tonnage  of  pri- 
vately owned  United  States-flag  commercial 
ves'-els.  including  vessels  on  order  and  sched- 
uled to  be  ready  lor  commercial  service  by 
such  date,  will  be  adequate  to  carry  such 
quantitv;  and  (2)  in  the  event  that  such 
tonnage  is  not  found  to  be  adequate  to  carry 
surh  quantitv.  there  shall  be  earned  on  such 
vessels  the  basic  20  per  centum  requirement 
toi;ether  with  any  excels  over  such  require- 
ment, but  not  to  exceed  the  applicable  per 
centum  requirement,  for  which  such  Secre- 
tary finds  that  adequate  tonnage  will  be 
available."  The  conferees  accepted  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Senate  amendment  as  It  clari- 
fies the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

J.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  bi'.ls  gen- 
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erally  provide  that  Ae  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  by  rule  Jstablish  a  "system  ol 
reasonable  classification  of  persons  and  im- 
ports subject  to  the&rovisions  of  the  Act, 
and  for  a  system  of  fiuiicial  review  for  per- 
sons aggrieved.  The  fonferees  accepted  the 
language  contained  ill  sertii>n  2  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  buf  added  the  following; 
language  from  the  Hotise  bill:  •including  the 
contention  that  thelaction  of  the  agency 
was  unsupported  by  Substantial  evidence." 
in  order  to  insure  re\ie-7;  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 706 1 2)  (E)  of  Itle  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  1 

k.  The  House  bill  plovides  'That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  sectic^  shall  not  apply  to 
refineries  whoie  total|refinery  capacity  (in- 
cluding the  refinery  (^pac'rv  of  anv  person 
who  controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  is  under 
common  control  with  Juch  refiner  t  does  not 
exceed  30.000  barrels  |er  day",  whereas  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Senate!  amendment  provides 
that  "The  provisions  l^f  this  Act  .shall  not 
apply  to  any  refiner!  whose  total  refinery 
capacity  (including  t^  refinery  capacity  of 
any  person  who  contiols.  Is  controlled  by, 
or  is  under  common  lontrol  with  such  re- 
finer) does  not  exceed 530.000  barrels  per  day: 
Provided.  That  the  t^tal  qiiantity  of  such 
oil  imported  by  or  foi*such  refiner  does  not 
In  any  year  exceed  th^  rated  refining  capac- 
ity of  such  refiner."  "aie  conferees  accepted 
the  language  of  the  Seiate  amerdment  since 
It  clarifies  the  intent  af  the  Congress. 

1.  The  House  bill  a;&  the  Senite  amend- 
ment speak  in  terms  of  the  "United  States". 
Section  2  of  the  Senat«|bill  goes  on  to  define 
the  term  "United  Statef  '  in  proposed  secMon 
901(d)(4)(C).  The  ccMferees  accepted  the 
Senate  definition  | 

m.  The  House  bill  joes  not  contain  the 
provisions  set  fortii  iniection  2  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  as  prcfcosed  section  901  (d) 
(5)  and  section  901id|(6).  However,  as  the 
House  bill  amends  sec«on  901ibi(l),  exist- 
ing section  901(b)  (2)1  would  apply:  "(2) 
Every  department  or  aiency  having  "respon- 
sibility under  this  subslction  shall  adminis- 
ter its  programs  with  r*pect  to  this  subsec- 
tion under  regulations  |s.?ued  bv  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  The  siretary  of  Commerce 
shall  review  such  admiilstration  and  shall 
annually  report  to  the  #3n!rress  uith  respect 
thereto."  The  confereef  accepted  the  more 
explicit  Senate  languag^ 

In  addition  to  the  ab|ve  technical  amend- 
ments, the  conferees  r*ched  agreement  on 
the  following:  i 

1.  The  House  bill  doeinot  contain  a  provi- 
sion such  as  proposed  *ction  901(d)(3)  set 
forth  in  section  2  of  th^Senate  amendment. 
This  provision  authorias  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  grant  cre(*ts  towards  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  require!  lents  of  the  Act  in 
the  case  of  oil  iransportd  I  by  privately  owned 
United  States-flag  comi  lercial  vessels  over 
100.000  DWT.  between  oreign  ports,  until 
such  time  as  an  oil  disch  rpe  facilitv,  capable 
of  discharging  fully  lai  en  vessels  of  over 
200,000  DWT  is  in  opera:  Ion  on  any  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Thej  conferees"  accepted 
this  amendment  as  the*  are  currently  no 
port  facilities  in  the  Uj  ited  States  capable 
of  discharging  fully-la*n  Very  and  Ultra 
Large  Crude  Carriers  of  She  tvpe  now  being 
constructed.  The  conferels  wish  to  emphasize 
that  in  this  instance  thJsecretarys  author- 
ity terminates  as  soon  Ms  the  first  oil  dis- 
charge facility,  capable  »f  dLscharging  fully 
laden  vessels  of  o\  er  20oloO  DWT.  is  in  oper- 
ation on  any  of  our  cod  ts.  and  such  credit 
for  foreign-to-foreign  n(  ovements  is  to  be 
available  only  to  the  exte  t  that  the  percent- 
age cargo  preference  reqi  rements  of  the  Act 
are  not  met  without  such  credits  by  available 
United  States-flag  vessel 

2.  The  House  bill  amc  ids  section  901(b) 
1 1 ) ,  which  provides  that  the  term  'privately 
owned  United  States-flag  Commercial  vessels' 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  Include  any  vessel 
which,  subsequent  to  theidate  of  enactment 
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of  this  amendment,  shall  have  been  either 
(a)  built  outside  the  United  States,  (b)  re- 
built outside  the  United  States,  or  (c)  docu- 
mented under  any  foreign  registry,  untu  sr.ch 
vessel  shall  have  been  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  three 
years." 

The  Senate  amendment  defines  "privately 
owned  United  States-flag  commercial  ves"- 
sels"  in  section  2,  as  proposed  section  901 
(d)  (4)  (B).  The  Senate  amendment  require- 
ments for  a  vessel  to  qualifv  are  much  more 
stringent  than  the  House  bill. 

'I here  are  four  basic  diffe'-ences  betv.een 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment: 

a.  The  Senate  amendment  requires  that 
such  vessels  be  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  whereas  the  House  bill  does  not.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment 
as  the  .leneration  of  business  for  domestic 
shipyards,  and  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  balance  of  payments  benefits  re- 
suitii'T  therefrom,  are  imaortant  secondary 
benefiiE  of  H.R.  8193. 

b.  The   Senate   amendment   requires   that 
such  vessels  be  not  more  than  20  years  old  or 
which  have  been  reconstructed  and  are  not 
beyond  their  econonilc  lives  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Conimerce),  whereas  the 
House    bill    contains    no    such    restrictions. 
While   the  conferees  are  in  agreement  with 
the  basic  objective  of  creating  a  modern  ex- 
panded fleet  of  United  States-flag  vessels,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  20  year  requirement 
could  be  arbitrary  and  not  in  the  best  inter- 
ests   of    the    Act.    Therefore,    the    conferees 
amended  this  provision  in  proposed  section 
901(d)(4)(B).  after  the  words  "buUt  in  the 
United  Slates',  and  prior  to  the  provi.so.  to 
read  as  follows:    "and  are  not  beyond  their 
economic  lives  las  determined  bv  the  Secre- 
tory of  Commerce) .  and  with  respect  to  which 
the  owner  or  lessee  thereof  has  entered  into 
a  Capital  Construction  Fund  Agreement  with 
such  Secretary  pursuant  to  which  such  ves- 
sel shall  be  replaced  at  the  end  of  its  eco- 
nomic life,  and  such  agreement  includes  a 
mandatory  deposit  schedule  to  finance  such 
replacement:".  Age  would  be  onlv  one  factor 
to  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  in  this  re- 
gard. For  example,  whether  the"  U.S.  Coast 
Guard    would   certificate   a   vessel    would   be 
another  such  factor.  The  determination  as  to 
whether  a  vessel  is  within  its  economic  life 
would  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  based  on  the  factors  he 
sees  fit  to  consider. 

c.    The    Senate    amendment    requires    the 
owner  or  lessee  of  the  vessel  to  enter  into  a 
Capital  Construction  Fund  Agreement  with 
the   Secretary   of  Commerce   to   finance   re- 
placement   vessels,    whereas   the   House    bill 
does   not.   The   conferees  agreed   to   the  re- 
quirement of  a  Capital   Construction  Fund 
Agreement  with  a  mandatory  deposit  sched- 
ule for  a  vessel  to  qualify  under  this  Act.  As 
in  the  case  of  vessels  receiving  construction 
sub.sidy    and    operating   subsidv    under    the 
Merchant    Marine   Act    of    1936,    it    is   only 
reasonable    that    these    vessels    securing    a 
preference  be  required  to  complv  with  obli- 
gations for  vessel  replacement.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  this  Act  will  not  be  used  to  phase 
out  construction  and  operating  subsidy  pro- 
grams   for    tankers.    Tankers    heretofore    or 
hereafter  built  with  construction-differential 
subsidy,     and     operated      with      operating- 
dllTerentlal  subsidy,  or  both,  uualify  as  pri- 
vately owned  United  States-flag  commercial 
vessels  for  the  carriage  of  petroleum  imports 
under  this  Act.  The  conferees  agreed  to  this 
Senate  amendment,   as  further  amended  in 
conference  and  set  forth  In  Item  "b",  above. 
This  provi.sion  would  insure  the  replacement 
of  such   privately  owned   United  States-flag 
commercial  vessels  at  the  end  of  their  eco- 
nomic life  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

d.  The  Senate  amendment   requires   that 
vessels  in  excess  of  20,000  DWT,  contracted 


for  after  December  31,  1974,  or  delivered 
after  Decemljer  31,  1978,  shall  be  constructed 
and  operated  with  the  best  available  pollu- 
tion prevention  technology,  and  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  segregated  ballast  capacity 
determined  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  wliich  shall  be  achieved  in 
part  by  fitting,  throughout  the  cargo  length, 
a  double  bottom  of  a  minimum  height  of  one- 
fiiteenth  of  the  beam  or  such  other  appro- 
priate height  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  The  House  bill  con- 
tains no  such  requirements.  Ihe  conferees 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  the  proviso  set 
forth  in  proposed  section  901(d)(4)(B), 
containing  these  requirements.  The.se  mat- 
ters are  now  set  forth  in  section  7,  renum- 
bered section  6,  of  the  bill,  and  discussed 
te!ow. 

3.  The  Senate  amendment  provides  in  pro- 
posed section  901  (d)  (7) .  set  forth  in  section 
2,  that  "The  requirements  of  paragraph  d) 
may  be  waived  by  the  President  upon  deter- 
mining that  an  emergency  exists  justifying 
a  temcorary  waiver  of  such  reauirements. 
Anv  such  waiver  shall  not  exceed  180  davs 
unless  authorized  by  law."  The  House  bill 
would  amend  section  901(b)(1)  which  pro- 
vides That  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
iiiay  be  waived  whenever  the  Congress,  by 
concurrent  resolution  or  otherwise,  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  declares  that  an  emergency 
exists  justifying  a  temporary  waiver  of  the 
provisions  of  section  901(b)  (1 )  and  so  noti- 
fies  the   appropriate   agency  or  agencies". 

The  conferees  further  amended  this  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  temporarily  waived  by  the  President 
upon  determination  that  an  emergency  ex- 
ists justifying  such  a  waiver  in  the  national 
interest." 

It,  should  be  noted  that  the  waiver  provi- 
sion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  is  more 
restrictive  than  the  provision  that  would 
apply  to  the  House  bill.  The  conferees  gave 
serious  consideration  to  establishing  a  spe- 
cific time  limitation,  but  concluded  that  such 
an  approach  was  not  feasible.  It  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  conferees  that  the  temporary  du- 
ration of  the  waiver  referred  to  in  the  provi- 
sion is  to  exactly  coincide  with  the  dura- 
tion of  the  emergency  v.hich  triggered  the 
waiver. 

4.  Section  4  of  the  Senate  amendment 
provides  for  the  remission  of  certain  Import 
fees  where  United  States-flag  vessels  are  u.sed 
to  transport  the  oil.  and  the  saving  is  passed 
on  to  the  American  consumer,  "fhe  House 
bill  did  not  contain  a  comparable  provision. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  this  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

OTHER    r.EQl  irCMTNTS 

1.  Section  5  of  the  Senate  amendment 
would  amend  section  809  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
1213).  to  generally  require  that  10  percent  of 
construction  and  operating  subsidv  funds,  as 
well  as  research  and  other  lun.ls.  be  allotted 
to  serve  the  foreign  tr.ade  requirement.?  of 
ports  en  each  of  the  four  seacoasts.  The 
House  bill  does  not  contain  a  comparable 
provision. 

This  provision  was  added  by  the  Senate  in 
recognition  of  unique  problems  confronting 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  condition  of  United 
Slates-flag  service  on  the  Great  Lakes  has 
long  been  of  grave  concern  to  Members  of 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  However,  the  conferees  could  not 
agree  to  legislation  that  would  require  10 
percent  of  subsidy  funds  to  be  allocated  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  with  no  assurance  that  it 
could  ever  be  effectively  utilized.  Such  a 
procedure  could  seriously  disadvantage  exist- 
ing United  States-flag  services.  Therefore, 
the  conferees  agreed  on  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"Sec.  5.  Section  809  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
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rlr.e  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1213),  is  am.ended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Contracts  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  entered  Into  so  as  to  equitably 
serve,  insofar  as  possible,  the  foreign-trade 
requirements  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  Great 
Lakes  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  assure  equitable  treatment  for 
each  range  of  ports  referred  to  In  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  and  to  the  extent  that  sub- 
sidy contracts  are  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  the  foreign-trade  requirements 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
any  other  law  authorizing  funds  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  Act  shall  be  allocated  for  the 
foreign-trade  reqvilrements  of  each  such 
port  range.  Furthermore.  In  awarding  con- 
tracts under  this  chapter,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  persors  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  who  have  the  support, 
financial  and  otherwise,  of  the  domestic 
communities  primarily  interested.  Not  later 
than  March  1,  1975,  and  annually  thereafter 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  de- 
tailed report  { 1 )  describing  the  actions  that 
have  been  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
assure.  Insofar  as  possible,  that  direct  and 
adequate  service  Is  provided  by  United 
States-flag  commercial  vessels  to  each  range 
of  ports  referred  to  In  this  section  and  (2) 
Including  any  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation  that  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purpose  of  this  section." 

The  Insertion  of  the  phrase  "to  the  extent 
that  subsidy  contracts  are  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce"  v^lll  insure  tliat  if 
reliable  proposals  for  United  States-flag  serv- 
ice to  the  Great  Lakes  are  submitted  and 
approved  and  contracts  executed,  the  funds 
to  support  such  services  will  be  made  avail- 
able. 

The  reporting  requirenie:.t  inserted  by  the 
conferees  should  ln";ure  that  the  Great  I  akes 
receive  greater  attention  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  than  they  have  In  the  past. 

2.  Section  6  of  t;he  Senate  amendment 
would  generally  permit  foreign-flag  cruise 
vessels  to  extend  from  24  to  48  hours  the 
length  of  time  they  could  call  at  United 
States  ports.  The  House  bill  does  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  conferees  rejected  this  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

3.  Section  7  of  the  Senate  bill  provides  that 
the  same  safety  and  pollution  preventlcn 
requirements  and  standards  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  all  privately-owned  United  States- 
flag  commercial  vessels  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  oil  eltlier  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  or  between 
ports  of  the  United  States.  The  House  bill 
does  not  contain  a  comparable  provision.  The 
legislative  history  of  the  Senate  bill  is  clear 
that  double  bottoms  were  contemplated  In 
this  regard. 

The  conferees  could  not  reach  agreement 
on  the  effectiveness  of  double  bottoms.  There- 
fore, It  was  concluded  that  a  pilot  project 
should  be  institutet:  so  that  the  efTectivei.ess 
of  double  bottoms  can  be  better  evaluated. 
The  conferees  reached  agreement  on  substi- 
tuting the  following  provision  for  the  proviso 
to  proposed  section  901(d)(4)(B).  set  forth 
in  section  2  of  the  Senate  amendment  and 
section  7  of  the  Senate  amendment: 

"Sec.  6.  Any  self-propelled  vessel  of  more 
than  70.000  deadweight  tons,  designed  for 
the  carriage  of  oil  in  bulk,  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  contracted  for  after  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  shaU  be  constructed  and 
operated  using  the  best  available  pollution 
prevention  technology.  If  engaged  in  the 
carriage  of  oil  In  bulk  to  United  States  west 
coast  ports  situated  on  Internal  waters  or 
straits,  a  self-propelled  vessel  of  more  than 
20,000  deadweight  tons,  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  contracted  for  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974,  shall  be  equipped  with  a  seg- 


regated ballast  capacity  determined  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operathig,  which 
shall  be  achieved  In  part  by  fitting,  through- 
out the  cargo  length,  a  double  bottom." 

The  committee  of  conference  views  this 
new  section  6  as  accomplishing  two  objec- 
tives. The  first  sentence  establishes  an  anti- 
polhulon  construction  standard  for  general 
applicability  to  all  self-propelled  vessels  in 
excess  of  70.000  deadweight  tons  designed 
for  the  carriage  of  oil  In  bulk  and  docu- 
mented In  the  United  States,  including  ves- 
sels qualifying  for  cargo  under  this  Act.  All 
U.S.  vessels  of  that  category,  if  contracted 
for  after  December  31,  1975,  must  be  con- 
structed using  the  best  available  pcllutlon 
prevention  technology.  It  1.'.  the  conferees' 
intention  t'.'.at  the  Ci^art  Guard,  in  deciding 
on  the  best  available  pollution  prevention 
technology,  would  follow  the  procedures  and 
crileria  contained  in  the  Ports  and  Water- 
w.-.ys  Safety  Act  of  1972  (P.L,  92-340). 

In  addition,  the  second  sentence  of  section 
6  carries  out  the  conferees'  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  pilot  project  to  evaluate,  by  actual 
practice,  the  pros  and  cons  of  double  bottom 
tankers.  If  a  self-propelled  vessel  of  more 
than  20.000  deadweight  tons,  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
tracted for  after  Decem'oer  31,  1974,  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  transport  cf  oil  in  bulk  to  the 
United  States  west  coast  ports  located  on 
straits  or  internal  waters,  such  vessels  must 
be  equipped  with  a  segregated  ballast  capa- 
bility to  be  accomplished  In  part  by  a  double 
bottom  fitted  throughout  the  cargo  length  of 
the  vessel.  The  actral  size  and  ccnfiguration 
of  the  double  bottom  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  which  pos- 
sesses the  technical  expertise  in  this  regard. 
The  term  "internal  waters"  is  interpreted 
to  mean  all  waters  on  the  landward  side  of 
the  baseline  by  which  the  territorial  sea  is 
measured.  The  formula  for  this  measurement 
is  contained  In  the  Convention  on  the  Terri- 
torial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone.  (15  UST 
1606;  TIA3  5639).  The  term  "straits"  was  In- 
cluded because  of  disagreement  between  the 
various  agencies  of  Federal  Government  as 
to  whether  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  where 
considerable  tanker  traffic  Is  expected,  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  Internal  waters. 
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CONFERENCE   REPORT  ON   H.R. 
12628 

Mr.  DORN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  12628)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  educational  as- 
sistance, and  special  training  allowances 
paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  other  per- 
sons; to  make  improvements  in  the  edu- 
cational assistance  programs;  and  for 
other  purposes : 

Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  93-1435) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  amendment* 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12628)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
crease the  rates  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
educational  assistance,  and  special  training 
allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans  and 
other  persons;  to  make  Improvements  in  the 


educational  assistance  programs:  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
frse  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
a:i  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  tlie  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  tne  text  of  tiie 
bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment.  Insert  the 
following: 

Tliat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974". 

TITLE    I— VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  AND  TRAINING  AS- 
SISTANCE  ALLOWANCE   RATE   ADJUST- 
MENTS 
Sec    101.   Chapter  31    of  title   38.  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  section  1501(2)  a  com- 
nia  and  "all  appropriate  Individualized  tu- 
torial assistanc?,"  after  "counseling"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  section  1502(a)  all 
after  "if  such  disability"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "arose  out  of  service  during 
World  War  II  or  thereafter.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  table  contained  la 
section  1504(b)   to  read  as  follows: 
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Sec.  102.  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentenc"  of 
section  1677(b)  "$220"  and  Inserting  in  I'eu 
thereof  "$260"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  In 
section    1682(a)(1)    to   read   as   follows: 
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(3)  by    striking    out    In    section    1682 (b) 
"$220"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$260  "; 

(4)  by  amending  the  table  contained  in 
section  1682(c)  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 
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section    1696(b) 
thereof  •■$2C0". 
title   38,   United 
follows: 

1732(a)(1)    to 


and 

(5)     by    striking    out    in 
"$220"  and  inserting  in  llei 

Sic.    103.   Chapter   35   of 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as 

(1)    by   amending   sectlc 
rend  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  educationnlAssistance  allow- 
ance on  behalf  of  an  eligi  e  person  who  Is 
pursuing  a  program  of  ed\  ation  consisting 
of  institutional  courses  slia  be  compiited  at 
the  rate  prescribed  in  sccti  n  1682(a)(1)  cf 


ec-quarter-tiine. 
)ro;:'r;ate,  cf  an 
eliuible  veteran 


tills  title  for  full-time,  th 
or  half-time  pursuit,  as  a; 
institutional  program  by  a. 
with  no  dependents 

(2)  by  striking  out  In  sttlon  1732(a)(2) 
all  after  and  including  "of  [.\)"  and  insert 
ing  In  lieu  thereof  "preri  -ibed  in  seccioii 
1682(b)  (2)  of  this  title  fc 
time  pursuit  of  an  iustltut 
an  eligible  veteran."; 

(3)"  by  striking  cut  in  fccctlon  1732(b) 
"$177"  and  Inserting  in  liet  thereof  ".1209"; 
and 

(4)   by  amending  soctlcn 
as  follows: 

■(a)   While  the  eligible  p 
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tit'.e  38,  United 


States  Code,  is  amended  as  foUowF; 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  se  tlon  178e(a)(2) 
"$220"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$260"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  ta  le  contained  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1'  n(b)  to  rend  as 
follows : 
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and 

(3)  by  amending  section  1787(b)  (2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  monthly  training  assistance  al- 
lowance of  an  eligible  person  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram descrlt)ed  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  computed  at  the  rate  prescribed  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  for  an  eligible 
veteran  with  no  dependents  pursiUng  such  a 
course.". 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  carry 
out  directly  a  thorough  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  administrative  difficulties  and  op- 
portiuiities  fcr  abuse  that  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  enactment  of  some  form  of  vari- 
able tuition  assistance  allowance  program, 
with  reference  to  such  dltnculties  and  abuses 
ONperlenced  by  the  Vet-jrans'  .\dmlnlstratlon 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  Veterans'  Regulation 
Numbered  1(a),  relating  to  the  payment  of 
tuition  and  related  expenses  for  veterans  of 
World  War  II  pursuing  a  pro~ram  of  educa- 
tion or  training  under  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944,  and  to  any  such 
difficulties  and  abuses  presently  bsing  expe- 
rienced by  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
carrying  owl  existing  tuition  a-sistanco  pro- 
grams under  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
including  chapter  31  vocation!. 1  rehabilita- 
tion, correspondence  courses,  fll-ht  training 
and  PREP,  and  of  ways  In  which  any  sucii 
diHiculties  and  abu^es  could  be  avoided  or 
mlnimi/ed  through  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative action  so  as  to  en-iire  an  expedltiov.s, 
orderly,  and  effective  implementatioii  of  any 
tuition  assistance  allowance  program. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  study  and  inves*^!- 
gatlon  required  by  subsection  (a),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consult  with  a.d  solicit 
the  viev/3  a^id  suggCilions  of  interested  vet- 
erans' organizations,  educational  groups  ai:d 
p.facciations.  per:?ons  recei\  ing  a-siistance  un- 
der chapters"  31.  34.  35  and  3G  of  title  38. 
United  Slates  Code,  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  other  interested 
pr.rties. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  aid  the  President  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  the  results  of  the  study  and  Investl- 
(^^atio'i  carried  out  i-.nrier  this  section,  la- 
I  luding  a:iy  recommendations  for  let'lslatl.e 
or  administrative  actloti. 

•iirle  ii -educational  assistance 
progra:.:  adjuoTmenis 

Src.  201.  Section  1652(a)(3)  of  title  38, 
U:^Ued  Elites  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section  and 
lasoriin;^'  lu  lieu  thereof  "unless  at  seme  time 
.'inb3ef;utnt  to  the  complrtion  of  such  period 
of  nctUe  duly  for  training  such  Individual 
ssr -cd  on  active  di:ty  fcr  a  con.'iecutlve  pe- 
riod cf  o'le  ye.-.r  or  more  (not  including  any 
service  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  cne  cf 
the  service  academies) .". 

Si:c.  202.  Section  1061  of  title  38,  United 
Stater.  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  "plus  an  additional 
number  of  months,  not  exceeding  nine,  as 
nay  be  utilized  In  pursuit  of  a  prrgia;n  of 
education  leadli'g  to  a  standard  undergrad- 
uate cor.ef;e  degree";  and 

(2)  striking  out  In  sub.sectlon  (c)  "subsec- 
tion (b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)". 

iJEC.  202.  Section  1661  cf  title  33,  United 
S.r.tcs  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  (2)  to  read 
as  fellows: 

"(2)  any  sales  or  sales  management  course 
whl'jh  does  not  provide  specialized  training 
within  a  specific  vocational  field,  or  in  any 
ether  co.irse  with  a  vocational  objective, 
unless  the  eligible  veteran  or  the  Institution 
offering  such  course  submits  justification 
showing  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  per- 
sons who  completed  such  course  over  the 
preceding  two-year  period,  and  who  are  not 
unavailable  for  employment,  have  been  em- 


ploj'ed  in  the  occupational  category  for  which 
the  course  was  designed  to  provide  training 
(but  in  computing  the  number  of  persons 
who  completed  such  course  over  any  such 
two-year  period,  there  shall  not  be  Included 
the  number  of  persons  who  completed  such 
course  with  assistance  under  this  title  while 
serving  on  active  duty) ;  or"; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  "(or 
the  advertising  for  which  he  finds  contains 
.significant  avocatlonal  or  recreational 
themes)"  after  "character";   and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  veteran,  not 
already  enrolled,  in  any  course  (other  than 
o;.c  offered  pursuant  to  subchapter  V  or  sub- 
chapter VI  cf  this  chapter)  which  does  not 
lead  to  a  standard  college  degree  and  which 
Is  offered  by  a  proprietary  profit  or  proprle- 
t:;ry  nonircfit  educational  Institution  for 
any  period  during  which  the  Administrator 
finds  that  more  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  course  are  having 
all  or  p.irt  of  their  tuition,  fees,  or  other 
charges  paid  to  or  for  them  by  the  educa- 
tional institution  or  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration under  this  title.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  1682  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  r.ew  subecetlon: 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
in  section  1671  cf  this  title  prol-sibitlng  en- 
r;-)!lment  of  an  ellr;i'ole  veteran  in  a  program 
of  education  in  which  such  veteran  has  'rl- 
rcady  qualified."  a  veteran  .'^hall  be  allowed  up 
to  six  months  of  educational  assistance  (or 
the  equlvale:;t  thereof  in  part-time  as;;!":!- 
ance)  for  the  pursuit  of  refrcrhcr  trair.ing 
to  permit  such  veteran  to  update  sv.ch  vet- 
eran's knowledge  and  skills  and  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  technological  advances  which 
have  occurred  in  such  veteran's  f.cld  of  em- 
p'.oymei-t  d' ring  and  since  the  period  of 
s;ich  veteran's  aetlve  mllitnry  service. 

"(2)  A  veteran  piirsuiiig  refresher  train- 
ing under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  an 
edi'.cation.al  assistance  r.rovvance  ba.':cd  u';o.i 
the  rate  prescribed  In  the  table  In  Fubsec- 
tion  (a)(1)  or  in  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this 
Ecctloii.  v  hichever  is  applicable. 

"(3)  The  educational  ass'stanee  a''owRr.ce 
pild  under  the  authority  of  this  subjection 
shall  be  charged  against  the  period  of  en- 
titlement the  veteran  h.'>s  carr.ed  pursviant 
to  section  16Gl(a)  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  205.  Section  1C85  of  title  33.  United 
States  Code.  Is  r.merdcU  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subEcction  (a)  all 
of  that  portion  of  the  second  sentence  pre- 
ceding "durirg  a  senT^ste."-"  end  Inserting  in 
lieu  thrreof  "Such  wor'.t-study  allowance 
shall  be  paid  in  the  amount  of  $625  in  return 
for  such  veter.in-student's  agreement  to  per- 
form servlrc^.  during  or  between  periods  of 
enrollment,  agg.-egatiug  two  hinid;ed  and 
fifty  hours"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  .-sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "An  agreement  may  be  en- 
tered Into  for  the  performance  of  services 
for  periods  of  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  hours,  in  vvliich  case  the  amount  of  the 
wcrk-study  allowance  to  be  paid  shall  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  the  number  cf  hours  of 
work  agreed  to  be  performed  as  8C25  bears 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  hours.  In  the  case 
cf  any  agreement  providing  for  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  one  hundred  hours  or 
mere,  the  veteran  student  shall  be  paid  $250 
in  advance,  and  In  the  case  of  any  agreement 
for  the  performance  of  services  for  less  than 
one  hundred  hours,  the  amount  of  the  ad- 
vance payment  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
the  number  of  hours  cf  work  agreed  to  be 
performed  as  $625  bears  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  hours.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  -.ubsectlon  (c)  "(not 
to  exceed  eight  hundre..  man-years  or  their 
equivalent  In  man-hours  during  any  fiscal 
year) ". 
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SEC.  206.  Section  1692(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$50"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu   thereof  "$60"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "nine  months"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "twelve  months";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$450"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$720". 

Sec.  207.  Section  1723  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  any  sales  or  sales  management  course 
which  does  not  provide  specialized  training 
within  a  specific  vocational  field,  or  in  any 
other  course  with  a  vocational  objective,  un- 
less the  eligible  person  or  the  institution  of- 
fering such  course  submits  Justification 
showing  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  persons 
who  completed  such  course  over  the  preced- 
ing two-year  period,  and  who  are  not  un- 
available for  employment,  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  occupational  category  for  which 
the  course  was  designed  to  provide  training 
(but  In  computing  the  number  of  persons 
who  completed  such  course  over  any  two- 
year  period,  there  shall  not  be  Included  th© 
number  of  persons  who  completed  such 
course  with  assistance  under  this  title  while 
serving  on  active  duty);  or"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  lu  subsection  la)  (3)  "(or 
the  advertising  for  which  he  finds  contains 
significant  avocatlonal  or  recreational 
themes)"  after  "character": 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)  "any 
course  of  institutional  on-farm  training,"; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  "to 
be  pursued  below  the  college  level"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "not  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree". 

Sec.  208.  Section  1732  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  (1)  An  eligible  person  who  Ls  enrolled 
in   an   educational   institution   for   a   'farm 


cooperative'  program  consisting  of  Institu- 
tional agricultural  courses  prescheduled  to 
fall  within  forty-four  weeks  of  any  period  of 
twelve  consecutive  mouths  and  who  pursues 
such  program  on — 

"(A)  a  full-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  ten 
clock  hours  per  week  or  four  hundred  and 
forty  clock  hours  in  such  year  prescheduled 
to  provide  not  less  than  eighty  clock  hours 
in  any  three-month  jierlod) , 

"(B)  a  three-quarter-time  basis  (a  mini- 
mum of  seven  clock  hours  per  week) ,  or 

"(C)  a  half- time  basis  (a  minimum  of 
five  clock  hours  per  week),  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  an  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance at  the  appropriate  rate  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  such 
eligible  person  is  concurrently  engaged  In 
agricultural  employment  which  is  relevant  to 
such  institutional  agricultural  courses  as  de- 
termined under  standards  prescrlljed  by  the 
Administrator.  In  computing  the  foregoing 
clock  hour  requirements  there  shall  be  in- 
cluded the  time  Involved  In  field  trips  and 
Individual  and  group  Instruction  spon.sored 
and  conducted  by  the  educational  Institu- 
tion through  a  duly  authorized  Instructor  of 
such  Institution  in  which  the  person  is 
enrolled. 

"(2)  The  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowance  to  be  paid  on  behalf  of  an  eligible 
person  pursuing  a  farm  cooperative  program 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  computed  at  the 
rate  prescribed  in  section  1682(c)  (2)  of  this 
tit'e  for  full-time,  three-quarter-time,  or 
half-time  pursuit,  as  appropriate,  of  a  farm 
cooperative  program  by  an  eligible  veteran 
with  no  dependents.". 

Sec.  209.  Section  1780(a)(2)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(or  customary  vacation  periods 
connected  therewith)"  after  "holidays". 

Sec.  210.  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  by  amending  section  1774(b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  allowance  for  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  the  following  formula: 


•Total  salary  cost  reimbursable  under  this  Allowable   for   administrative   expense 

section 

$5,000  or  less $550. 

Over  $5,000  but  not  exceeding  $10.000 Sl.OOO. 

Over  $10,000  but  not  exceeding  $35,000 $1,000  for  the  first  $10,000  plus  $925  for  each 

additional  $5,000  or  fraction  thereof. 

Over  $35,000  but  not  exceeding  $40,000 $6,050. 

Over  $40,000  but  not  exceeding  $75.000 $6,050  for  the  first  $40,000  plus  $800  for  each 

additional  $5,000  or  fraction  thereof. 

Over  $75,000  but  not  exceeding  $80.000 $12,000. 

Over   $80,000 _       $12,000  for  the  first  $80,000  plus  $700  for 

each  additional  $5,000  or  fraction  there- 
of."; 


and 

(2)  by  amending  section  1784(b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  pay  to  any 
educational  Institution,  or  to  any  Joint  ap- 
prenticeship training  committee  acting  as  a 
training  establishment,  furnishing  education 
or  training  under  either  this  chapter  or  chap- 
ter 34  or  35  of  this  title,  a  reporting  fee  which 
will  be  In  lieu  of  any  other  compensation 
or  reimbursement  for  reports  or  certifica- 
tions which  such  educational  institution  or 
Joint  apprenticeship  training  committee  Is 
required  to  submit  to  him  by  law  or  regu- 
lation. Such  reporting  fee  shall  be  computed 
for  each  calendar  year  by  multiplying  $3  by 
ttic  number  of  eligible  veterans  or  eligible 
persons  enrolled  under  this  chapter  or  chap- 
ter 34  or  35  of  this  title,  or  $i  in  the  case 
of  those  eligible  veterans  and  'jllglble  persons 
whose  educational  assistance  checks  are  di- 
ri?ci,ed  In  care  of  each  institution  for  tempo- 
rary custody  and  delivery  and  are  delivered 
ai  the  time  of  registration  as  provided  under 
section  1780id)  (5)  oi  this  title,  on  October  31 
<'f  that  year;  except  that  the  Admitiislrutor 
msiy.  where  It  Is  established  by  such  educa- 


tional Institution  or  Joint  apprenticeship 
training  committee  that  eligible  veteran  plus 
eligible  person  enrollment  on  such  date  varies 
more  than  15  per  centum  from;  the  peak 
eligible  veteran  enrollment  plus  eligible  per- 
son enrollment  in  such  educational  institu- 
tion or  joint  apprenticeship  training  com- 
mittee during  such  calendar  year,  establish 
such  other  date  as  representative  of  the  peak 
enrollment  as  may  be  justified  for  such  edu- 
cational institution  or  Joint  apprenticeship 
training  committee.  The  reporting  fee  shall 
be  paid  to  such  educational  institution  or 
joint  apprenticeship  training  committee  as 
soon  as  feasible  after  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year  for  which  it  Is  applicable.". 

Sec.  211.  Section  1788(a)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  "below 
the  college  level"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  comma  and  "not  leading  tD  a  standard 
college  degree."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  "below 
the  college  level"  and  in>>e'ting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  -coninia  and  "not  Icadi'.g  to  a  standard 
college  degree.'"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  el.iuse  (>i)  ""uelu.v  the 


college  level"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"not  leading  to  a  standard  college  degree"; 

and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection 
the  following : 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause 
(1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  an  educational 
institution  ofl'erlng  courses  not  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree  may  measure  such 
courses  on  a  quarter-  or  semester-hour  basis 
(with  full  time  measured  on  the  same  basis 
as  provided  by  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection) ; 
but  (A)  the  academic  portions  of  such 
courses  must  require  outside  preparation  and 
be  measured  on  not  less  than  one  quarter  or 
one  semester  hour  for  each  fifty  minutes  net 
of  instruction  per  week  or  quarter  or  semes- 
ter: (B)  the  laboratory  portions  of  such 
courses  must  be  measured  on  not  less  than 
one  quarter  or  one  semester  hour  for  each 
two  hours  of  attendance  per  week  per  quarter 
or  semester;  and  (C)  the  shop  portions  of 
such  courses  must  be  measured  on  not  less 
than  one  quarter  or  one  semester  hour  for 
each  three  hours  of  attendance  per  week  per 
quarter  or  semester.  In  no  event  shall  such 
course  be  considered  a  full-time  course  when 
le.ss  than  twenty-two  hours  per  week  of 
attendance  is  required.". 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Chapter  36  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  1T3G.  Limitation    on    certain    advertising, 
sales,  and  enrollment  practices 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligi- 
ble person  In  any  course  offered  by  an  institu- 
tion which  utilizes  advertising,  sales,  or  en- 
rollment practices  of  any  type  which  are  er- 
roneous, deceptive,  or  misleading  either  by 
actual  statement,  omission,  or  intimation. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  pursuant  to 
section  1794  of  this  title,  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
utilize,  where  appropriate,  its  services  and 
facilities,  consistent  w-ith  Its  available  re- 
sources. In  carrying  out  Investigations  and 
making  his  determinations  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Such  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide that  cases  arising  under  subsection  (a) 
of  tills  section  or  any  similar  matters  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  requirements  cf  this 
chapter  or  chapters  34  and  35  of  this  title 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission which  In  its  discretion  will  conduct 
an  investigation  and  make  preliminary  find- 
ings. The  findings  and  results  of  any  such 
Investigations  shall  be  referred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator who  shall  take  appropriate  action 
In  such  cases  within  ninety  days  after  such 
referral. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator 
shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  all  cases  arising  under  this 
section.' . 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  36  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
Inserting 

"1796.  Limitation   on  certain   advertising, 
sa'.es.  and  enrollment  practices." 
below 

"1795.  Limitation  on  period  of  assistance 
under  two  or  m  )re  programs". 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Subchapter  11  of  chapter  3  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
.sections: 
"5  219.  Evaluation  and  data  collection 

"(a)  The  Administrator,  pursuant  to  gen- 
eral standards  which  he  shall  prescribe  In 
regulations,  shall  measure  and  evaluate  on 
Ti  cniitin-1  n-'  "j.-.-is  '"  r  ':■■.■> -.i"  of  all  pro- 
prams  authorized  under  this  title,  In  order 
to  determine  their  effectiveness  In  achieving 
Slated  goals  in  general,  and  in  achieving 
such  go.ils  in  relation  to  their  cost,  their  im- 
pact on  related  programs,  and  their  struc- 
ture and  niechani.iins  for  deliverj-  of  ser\ices. 
Such  l:iformation  as  the  Administra'or  may 
deem  neee--.saiy  for  purposes  of  s'.ch  evaKia- 
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tions  shall  be  made  ava'labl  !  to  him,  upon 
request,  by  all  department;  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  exe(  itlve  branch. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  this  ection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  collect,  coll  te.  and  analyze 
on  a  continuing  basis  full  itatlstical  data 
regarding  participation  (incl  ding  the  dura- 
tion thereof),  provision  of  services,  cate- 
gories of  beneficiaries,  plar  Ung  and  con- 
struction of  facilities,  acqi  isltion  of  real 
profierty.  prt>p)osed  excessing  of  land,  accre- 
tion and  attrition  of  persoi  nel,  and  cate- 
gorized expenditures  attrib  itablo  thereto, 
under  all  programs  carried  ait  under  this 
title. 

"(c)   The  Administrator  sllall  make  avail 


able  to  the  public  and  on  a  p 


(ted  evaluative 
ies  of  evalua- 


vide  to  the  appropriate  confmitiees  of  the 

Congress  copies  of  all  comp 

research  studies  and  summ: 

tions  of  program   impact   aiftl   ellecliveness 

carried  out.  and  tabulations    nd  analyses  of 

all  data  collected,  under  thi:    section 

■■§220.  Coordination  of   othe  '   Federal   prO' 

grams  affecting  vet  rans  and  their 

dependents 
"The  Administrator  shall  ieoic   to  achieve 
the  maximum  feasible  effect  leness,  coordl 


nation,     and     interrelationshpj 
among  all  programs  and  act 


of     services 
ities  affecting 


veterans  and   their  dependei  ts  carried  out 

by  and  under  all  other  depa 

cies,  and  Instrumentalities  o 

branch  and  shall  seek  to  acl:  eve  the  maxi- 


mum feasible  coordination  of 


with  programs  carried  out  ur  ler  this  title. 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  a 
of  chapter  3   of  sxich   title 
adding 

"219.  Evaluation   and   data 
"220.  Coordination    of    other 

grams  affecting  veti 

dependents." 

below 

"218.  Standards  of  conduct  ; 

crimes    at    hospitals, 

cemeteries,  and  othei 


ministration  reservat  ons 

Sec.  214.  Subchapter  IV  o     chapter  3  of 

title  38.  United  States  Code,    s  amended  as 

follows : 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  section  ^1  "in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subcl  apter  {includ- 
ing the  provision,  to  the  ma:  Imum  feasible 
extent,  of  such  services,  in  are  is  where  a  slg 
niflcant  number  of  eligible  veti  rans  and  eligi- 
ble dependents  speak  a  langu  ge  other  than 
English  as  their  principal  lai  guage.  in  the 
principal  language  of  such  i  !r.sons)"  after 
"outreach  services"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  in  clause  ft)  "to  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  depende  its"  after  "In- 


ular  basis  pro- 


tments,  agen- 
the  executive 


such  programs 


the  beginning 
amended   by 

Dllection. 

Federal    pro- 
ans  and  their 


i:'.l  arre.-ts  for 
domiciliaries. 
Veterans'  Ad- 


formation"  the  first  time  it 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  sectiofc  242(b)  "may 
Implement   such   special   telej  lione  service 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
and  carry  out  all  possible  prog 
Ices.  Including  special  telepho 

(4)  redesignating  section- 
214  and  245,  respectively,  and  ijldlng  the  fol 
lowing  new  section  after  sec^on  242 
"5  243.  Veterans'  representativ 

"(a)(1)    Except   as  otherwls 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsectiA.  the  Admin 
istrator  shall  assign,  with  ap|  ropriate  cler 
leal  secretarial  support,  to  ea 
al  institution  (as  delined  in  s  rtion  1652(c) 
except  for  correspondence  3ch(  als)  where  at 
least  five  hundi'ed  persons  ar« 
dcr  chapters  31.  34,  35,  and 
such  number  of  full-time  vetc 
tatives  as  will  provide  at  least 
erans'  representative  per  each 
such   persons   jo  enrolled  at 
siitutlon;    and   the  AdmlnlstrAor  shall  also 
assign  to  othjr  such  veterans'  i  presentatives 
responsibility    for    carrying    o 
tions  set  forth  in  paragraph  (A  of  this  sub 
section  with  respect  to  groups    f  Institutions 


8  jpears; 


hall  establish 

ms  and  serv- 

le  facilities,"; 

2  3  and  244  as 


provided   in 


enrolled  un- 
of  this  title 
iuS  represen- 
jne  such  vet- 
fi:  e  hundred 
ich  such  in- 


with  less  than  five  hundred  such  persons  so 
enrolled,  on  the  basis  of  such  proportion  of 
such  veterans'  representatives'  time  to  such 
persons  so  enrolled  as-  he  deems  appropriate 
to  be  adequate  to  perform  such  functions  at 
such  Institutions. 

"(2)  In  selecting  and  appointing  veterans' 
representatives  under  this  subsection  pref 
erence  shall  be  given  to  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era  with  experience  In  veterans  affairs' 
counseling,  outreach,  and  other  related 
veterans'  services. 

"(3)  The  functions  of  such  veterans'  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  to — 

"(A)  answer  all  Inquiries  related  to  Vet- 
erans' Administration  educatio;ml  assistance 
and  other  benefits,  and  take  all  necessary  ac- 
tion to  resolve  such  Inquiries  expeditiously, 
especially  those  relating  to  payments  of  ed- 
ucational   assistance    benefits; 

"(B)  assure  correctneis  and  proper  han- 
dling of  applications,  completion  of  certifica- 
tions of  attendance,  and  submission  of  all 
necessary  Information  (including  changes 
in  status  or  program  affecting  payments)  In 
support  of  benefit  claims  submitted; 

"(C)  maintain  active  liaison,  communica- 
tion, and  cooperation  with  the  officials  of 
the  educational  institution  to  which  as- 
signed. In  order  to  alert  veterans  to  changes 
in  law  and  Veterans'  Administration  poli- 
cies or  procedures; 

"(D)  supervise  and  expeditiously  resolve 
all  difficulties  relating  to  the  delivery  of 
advance  educational  assistance  payments 
authorized  under  this  title; 

"(E)  coordinate  Veterans'  Administration 
matters  with,  and  provide  appropriate  brief- 
ings to,  all  on-campus  veterans'  groups, 
working  particularly  closely  with  veterans' 
coordinators  at  educational  Institutions  re- 
coivin-;  vctorins'  cost-of-instruction  pay- 
ments under  section  420  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (hereinafter 
refcrreU  to  85  'V.C.I.  Institutions'); 

"'P)  provide  necessary  guidance  and  sup- 
port to  veteran-student  services  personnel 
aF-^lgned  to  the  campus  under  section  1685 
of  this  title; 

"(G)  where  such  functions  are  not  being 
adequately  carried  out  by  existing  programs 
at  such  institutions  (1)  provide  appropriate 
motivational  and  other  counseling  to  vet- 
erans ( informing  them  of  all  available  bene- 
J.ts  and  services,  as  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 241  of  this  title)  and  (ii)  carry  out  out- 
reach activities  under  this  subchapter;  and 
■■(II)  carry  out  such  other  activities  as  may 
be  ar.'igned  by  the  director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  office,  established 
luidor  section  230  of  this  title. 

'•(4)  Based  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
functions  ret  forth  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
sub.vection  are  being  adequately  carried  out 
at  a  particular  educational  institution  or  In 
consideration  of  other  factors  indicating  the 
inappropriatene.-.s  of  assignment  of  veterans' 
reprcentatlves  to  a  particular  educational 
Institution,  the  director  of  the  appropriate 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  office  rhall, 
notwithstanding  the  formula  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  either  re- 
allocate Kur-h  veterans'  representatives  to 
other  educational  In.stitutions  In  such  re- 
gion where  he  determines  that  such  addi- 
tional veterans'  representatives  are  neces- 
sary, or,  with  the  approval  of  the  chief  bene- 
fits officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
assign  such  veterans'  representatives  to  carry 
out  such  functions  or  related  activities  at 
th»  regional  office  in  question,  with  special 
rcEponslblllty  for  one  or  more  than  one  par- 
ticular educational  Institution. 

■■(5)  The  functions  of  a  veterans'  repre- 
sentative assigned  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  carried  out  In  such  a  way  as  to 
complement  and  not  Interfere  with  the 
statutory  responsibilities  and  duties  of  per- 
sons carrying  out  veterans  affairs'  functions 
at  V.C.I,  institutions. 


"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
rules  and  procedures  to  guide  veterans'  rep- 
resenUtlves  In  carrying  out  theh-  functions 
under  this  section.  Such  rules  and  proce- 
dures shall  contain  provisions  directed  espe- 
cially to  assuring  that  the  activities  of  vet- 
erans' representatives  carried  out  under  this 
section  complement,  and  do  not  Interfere 
with,  the  established  responsibilities  of  rep- 
resentatives recognized  by  the  Administrator 
under  section  3402  of  this  title.";   and 

(5)  amending  section  244  (as  redesignated 
by  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection)  of  such 
title  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "may^'  and  inserting  in 
I'eu  thereof  '■Khair^;  and 

(B)  In-erting  ■■and  provide  for"  after  "eon- 
duct"  in  paragraph  (5). 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  suth  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"243.  Utilisation  of  other  agencies. 
■■244.  Report  to  Congress." 
r.nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"213.  Veterans'  representatives. 
■■241.  UtUization  of  other  agencies. 
■■245.  Report  to  Congress.". 

TITLE     in VETERANS    AKD    DEPENDENTS    EDUCA- 
TION   LOAN    PRCGBAM 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Chapter  36  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"Subchnpter  III— Education  Loans  to  Eligi- 
ble Veterans  and  Eligible  Persons 
■■§  1790.    Eligibility   for   loans;    amount   and 

conditions  of  loans;  Interest  rate  on  loans 

"(a)  Each  eligible  veteran  and  eligible  per- 
ron shall  be  entitled  to  a  loan  under  this 
Eubchppter  in  an  amount  determined  under, 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  specified  in, 
sub.section  (b)(1)  of  this  section  if  the  vet- 
eran or  perfcn  satisfies  the  requirements  set 
forth  In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

■■(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
su'T.-ertio:!..  the  amoitnt  of  the  loan  to  which 
an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  shall 
be  entitled  under  this  subchapter  for  any 
academic  ye?r  shall  be  equal  to  the  amotint 
needed  by  such  veteran  or  person  to  pursue 
a  program  of  education  at  the  institution  at 
which  he  l.s  enrolled,  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

■'(2)  (A)  The  amount  needed  by  a  veteran 
cr  person  to  pur.sue  a  program  of  education 
at  an  Institution  for  any  academic  year  shall 
be  determined  by  subtracting  (I)  the  total 
an^ount  of  financial  resources  (as  defined  In 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph)  avail- 
able to  the  veteran  or  person  which  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  be  expended  by  such 
veteran  or  person  for  educational  purposes 
In  any  year  from  (Ii)  the  actual  cost  of  at- 
tcndp.nce  (as  defined  in  subjaragraph  (C)  of 
this  paragraph)  at  the  Inrtitutlon  in  which 
fufh  veteran  or  perron  Is  enrolled. 

"(B)  The  term  "total  amount  of  financial 
resources'  of  any  veteran  or  person  for  any 
year  means  the  total  of  the  following: 

"(i)  The  annual  adjusted  efTectivc  income 
of  the  veter.;n  or  person  le's  Federal  Income 
tax  paid  or  p.ayable  by  f^uch  veteran  or  per- 
son with  respect  to  su-'h  incom.o. 

"(It)  The  amount  of  cash  assets  of  the 
veteran  or  person. 

""(iii)  The  amount  of  finnnclal  assistance 
received  by  the  veteran  or  person  under  th  .■ 
provisions  cf  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

""(Iv)  Educational  assistance  received  by 
the  veteran  or  person  under  this  title  other 
than  under  this  subchapter. 

"(V)  Financial  assistance  received  by  the 
veteran  or  person  under  any  scholarship  cr 
grant  program  other  than  those  specified  in 
clauses  (lil)  and  (Iv). 

"(C)  The  term  ■actual  cost  of  attendance" 
means,  subject  to  such  regulations  a.s  the 
Administrator  may  provide,  the  actual  pcr- 
studeut  charges  for  tuition,  fees,  room  and 
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board  (or  expenses  related  to  reasonable  com- 
muting), books,  and  an  allowance  for  sucli 
c'.her  expenses  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
niif.es  by  regulation  to  be  reasonably  related 
ID  attendance  at  the  institution  at  which  the 
\eieran  or  person  is  enrolled. 

•■i3)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  any 
\ett-ran  or  person  may  borrow  under  this 
va.jchapter  may  not  exceed  9270  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  months  such  veteran  or 
ptrsjn  Is  entitled  to  receive  educational  as- 
'isiance  under  section  1661  of  subchapter  II 
c[  Lliapter  35,  respectively,  of  this  title,  but 
nal  in  excess  of  $600  in  any  one  regular  aca- 
demic year. 

■•(c)  An  eligible  veteran  or  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  loan  under  this  subcliapter  If 
such  veteran  or  person — 

"(1)  is  m  attendance  at  an  educational  in- 
stitution on  at  least  a  half-time  basis  and 
(A)  is  enrolled  In  a  course  leading  to  a  stand- 
ard college  degree,  or  (B)  Is  enrolled  in  a 
coucse,  the  completion  of  which  requires  six 
months  or  longer,  leading  to  an  Identified 
and  predetermined  professional  or  vocational 
o'ojective; 

••(2)  has  sought  and  is  vinable  to  obtain  a 
loan,  in  the  full  amount  needed  by  such  vet- 
eran cr  person,  as  dei.r'-mlned  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  under  a  student 
loan  program  insured  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
MSiOns  of  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Ktgher 
Education  Act  of  1905,  as  ame.idcd,  or  any 
successor  authoitty;  and 

•'(3)  enters  into  an  agreement  v;lth  the 
Administrator  meeting  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  subchapter 
to  an  eligible  veteran  or  person  pursuing  a 
program  of  correspondence,  fiight,  appren- 
tice or  other  on-job,  or  PREP  training. 

"(d)  Any  agreement  between  the  Adminls- 
ttaior  and  a  veleian  or  per.son  under  this 
s:t.>chapter — 

"(1)  shall  include  a  note  or  other  written 
obligation  which  provides  for  repayment  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  pr.ncipal  amount 
of,  and  payment  of  Interest  on,  the  loan  In 
installmep.ts  over  a  period  beginning  nine 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  borrower 
ceases  to  be  at  least  a  half-time  student  and 
ending  ten  years  and  nine  months  after  such 
date; 

"(2)  shall  Include  provision  for  accelera- 
tion of  re;;ayment  of  all  or  a;iy  part  of  the 
loa.i,  withovit  penalty,  at  the  option  of  the 
borrower; 

■■(3)  shall  provide  that  the  loan  shall  bear 
Interest,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan, 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  tlie  Administrator, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rat© 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yield 
on  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  maturity  of  loans 
made  under  this  subchapter,  except  that  no 
Interest  shall  accrue  prior  to  the  beginning 
date  of  repayment;  and 

■■(4)  shalf  provide  tiiat  the  lo.in  shall  be 
ina''.e  without  security  and  without  endor.se- 
nteiit. 

■•(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2,  of  this  Eubsoction.  whenever  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  a  default  has  oc- 
curred on  any  lo.in  made  under  this  sub- 
cliaoier,  he  shall  declare  an  overpayment, 
a'ld  such  overpayment  shall  be  recovered 
:rom  the  veteran  or  person  concerned  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  debt  due  the 
U   iied  States. 

■  2)  If  a  veter.^n  or  person  who  has  re- 
C'.ived  a  loan  under  this  section  dies. or  be- 
comes permanently  and  totally  disabled,  then 
the  Administrator  shall  discharge  the  vet- 
eran's or  person's  liability  on  such  loan  by 
repaying  the  amount  owed  on  such  loan. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 


Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1974  and  annu- 
allv  thereafter,  a  separate  report  specifying 
the  default  experience  and  default  rate  at 
each  educational  institution  along  with  a 
comparison  of  the  collective  default  experi- 
ence and  default  rate  at  all  such  Institutions. 
'•§  1799.  Revolving  fund;  Insurance 

"(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
ftmd  to  be  known  as  the  'Veterans'  Adnilnls- 
tration  Education  Loan  Fund"  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Fund' ) . 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  be  available  to  the 
Administrator,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
for  the  making  of  loans  under  this  subchap- 
ter. 

'■(c)  There  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Fund 
(1 )  by  transfer  from  current  and  future  ap- 
propriations for  readjustment  benefits  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and 
supplement  the  Fund  In  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Fund,  and  (2)  all  collec- 
tions of  fees  and  principal  and  Interest  (in- 
cluding overpayments  declared  under  section 
1793(e)  of  this  title)  on  loans  made  under 
this  snbcliapter. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
annually  whether  there  has  developed  In  the 
Fund  a  surpUis  which,  in  his  Judgment,  is 
r-'oic  tlian  necessary  to  mest  the  needs  of  the 
Fund,  and  such  surplus.  If  any.  shall  be 
droincd  to  h;ive  been  appropriated  for  re- 
adjustment benefits. 

'■(e)  A  fee  shall  be  collected  from  each 
veteran  or  jerson  obtaining  a  loan  made 
under  this  subchapter  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring against  defaults  on  loans  made  under 
this  subchapter;  and  no  loan  shall  be  made 
under  this  subchapter  until  the  fee  payable 
with  respect  to  such  loan  has  been  collected 
and  remitted  to  the  Administrator.  The 
amount  of  the  fee  shall  be  established  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Administrator,  but  .shall 
in  no  event  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  total 
loan  amount.  The  amount  of  the  fee  may 
be  included  in  the  loan  to  the  veteran  or 
per.=on  and  paid  from  the  proceeds  thereof.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof 

'■STUCHAPTER  III EDUCATION  LOANS  TO  ELIGIBLE 

VETERANS    AND    ELIGIBLE    PERSONS 

"1703.  Eligibility  for  loans;  amount  and  con- 
ditions of  loans;  interest  rate  on 
loans. 

"1799.  Revolving  fund;  h^surance.". 

Sec.  302.  (a)   Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  34 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
■•§  1686.  Education  loans 

"Any  eligible  veteran  sh-11  be  entitled  to 
an  education  loan  ( if  the  program  of  educa- 
tion Is  pursued  in  a  State)  in  such  amount 
aiid  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  provided 
in  sections   1798   and   1793  of  this  title.". 

(b)   The  tible  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  .'uch  chapter  is  amended  by  ln.serting 
"168(3.  Education  loans." 
below 
"1685.  Veteran-student  services.". 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subchapter  IV  of  Chapter  35 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  addi.ng  at  the  end  thereof  tha  following 
new  section: 
■"§  1737.  Education  loans 

•'.'\ny  elicible  person  shall  hr  e:ititled  to  an 
eUucatioti  Ir.an  (if  the  program  cf  education 
is  pursued  in  a  Stats)  in  such  amount  and 
on  .such  'cerms  and  conditions  as  provided  in 
sections  1798  and  1799  of  this  title." 

(b)  Tlie  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting 


"1737.  Education  loans." 

below 

"1736.  Specialized         vocational         training 

courses.". 

TITLE  IV— VETERANS,  WIVES,  AND  WID- 
OWS   EMPLOYMENT    ASSISTANCE    AND 
PREFERENCE     AND    VETERANS'     REEM- 
PLOYMENT RIGHTS 
Sec.   401.   Chapter  41   of   title  38,  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  2001  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and 
adding  after  paragraph  ( 1 )  a  new  paragraph 
( 2 )  as  follows : 

",2)   The  term  ■eligible  person'  means — 

'•(A)  the  spouse  of  any  person  who  died 
of  a  service -connected  disability. 

•■(B)  the  spouse  of  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty  who.  at 
the  time  of  application  for  assistance  under 
tills  chapter,  is  listed,  pursuant  to  section 
556  of  title  37  and  regulations  Issued  there- 
under, by  the  Secretary  concerned  in  one  or 
more  of"  the  following  categories  and  has 
been  so  listed  for  a  total  of  more  than  ninety 
davs:  (1)  missing  in  action,  (11)  captured  in 
line  of  duty  bv  a  hostile  force,  or  (ill)  forci- 
bly detai'.-;ed  or  l:-terned  in  line  of  duty  by  a 
foreign  govermnent  or  power,  or 

"(C)  the  spouse  of  any  person  who  has  a 
total  disability  permanent  in  nature  resulting 
from  a  service-connected  disability  or  the 
spotise  of  a  veteran  who  died  while  a  dis- 
abilitv  so  evaluated  was  in  existence.". 

(b)  Section  2002  is  amended  by  (1)  Insert- 
ing "and  eligible  persons"  after  "eligible  vet- 
trans'^  and  (2)  Inserting  "and  persons"  after 
■'such  veterans^'. 

(c)  Section  2003  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"250.000  veterans"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "250,000  veterans  and  eligible 
per~ons"; 

(2)  striking  otit  in  the  fourth  sentence 
"veterans'  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ve'erans'  and  eligible  persons'  "; 

(3)  inserting  in  clauses  (1).  (2),  (4),  (5). 
and  (6)  of  the  fifth  se:itence  "and  eligible 
persons"  after  "eligible  veterans"  each  ti:r.e 
t'.-e  latter  term  appears  in  such  clauses; 

(4)  inserting  in  clause  (3)  of  the  fifth 
renience  '•or  an  eligible  person's''  alter 
"eligible   veteran's";    and 

(5)  inserting  in  clause  (4)  of  the  fifth 
sentence  "and  persons"  after  "such  veterans". 

(d)  Section  2005  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"and  eligi'ole  persons"  aft«r  "eligible 
veterans". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2006(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "■veterans"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■eligible  veterans  and 
elegible  persons". 

(f)  Section  2007  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  in.  subsection  (aid)  "and 
each  eligible  person"  after  "active  duty,"; 

(2)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  the  fcllcwing  new 
subsection   (b)  : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  establish 
definitive  performnnce  standards  for  deter- 
mining compliance  by  the  State  pv.bllc  em- 
ployment service  agencies  with  the  provi.stcrs 
cf  this  chapter  and  chapter  42  of  this  title. 
A  full  report  as  to  tie  exteiit  a-:d  reasons  fi-:r 
any  ncncompliance  by  any  such  State  agc:-.cy 
during  any  fiscal  year,  together  with  the 
agency's  plan  fcr  corrective  action  df.ring  tie 
succeeding  year,  .shall  be  included  in  the  a'  - 
n';;d  report  of  Ihe  Secretary  of  L':>l>or  requ'red 
by  .subsection  (c)  of  this  secti'^n.";  and 

(3)  striking  out  in  t'-e  second  sentence  cf 
subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated  by  clause 
(2)  of  this  sub.=ection)  "and  other  eligible 
veterai':S"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •c-.h- 
er  eligible  veterans,  and  eligible  persons". 

Sec.  402.  Chapter  42  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1 )  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of  -pc- 
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tlon  2012(a)  "In  the  amou 
more"  after  "contract"  when 
by  striking  out  ",  In  emplc 
carry  out  such  contract,"  li 
and  by  striking  out  "give 
to  the  employment  of"  and 
thereof  "take  aflarniatlve 
and  advance  In  em 
sentence: 

(2)  by  striking  exit  in  the 
section  2012(a)    'The"  and 
thereof  "In  addition  to 
action  to  employ  such  vetci 
contracts  and  subcontracts 
promote  the  Implemcntr.llon 
ment,  the";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the 
section  2012(b)   "giving 
employment  to"  and  insenin 
•  the  employment  of". 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Chapter  42  ol 
States  Code,  is  amended  by 
thereof  the  following  new  sec 

"§  2014.  Employment     with! 
Government 

"(a)   It  Is  the  policy  of  t: 
and  '..ne  purpose  of  this  sec 
the  maxlmvim  of  employ 
vancement  opportunities  wl 
Government  for  qualified 
and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 

"(b)  To  further  this  pollcj 
Vietnam  era  shall  be  ellgibl 
with  regulations  which  th 
Commission  shall  prescrlbi 
readjustment  appointments 
eluding  the  level  GS-5.  as  : 
chapter  II  of  chapter  51  of 
seqvient  circer-condltionpl 
under  the  terms  and  condit 
Executive  Order  Numbered 
1970).  except  that  in  apply 
period  of  eligibility  specified 
of  such  order  to  a  veteran  or 
who  enrolls,  within  one  yea 
aratlon  from  the  Armed 
release  from  hospitalization 
mediately  following  separe 
Armed  Forces.  In  a  program 
c'eflned  In  section  1652  of  th 
th.in  a  half-time  basis  (as 
1788  of  thi-,  ti'le).  the  tim^ 
procram  of  education  (Incl 
periods  of  vacation  ond  perm 
sh.iU  not  be  counted.  The  el 
a  veteran  for  a  readjustm 
shall  continue  for  not  le.=;<5 
after  such  veteran  first  ceas( 
therein  on  more  than  a  hal 
veterans  readjustment  appol 
made  under  authority  of 
after  June  30,  1978. 

"(c)    Each    departmr-  t. 
st-umentallty  In  the  exerut 
Include  In  Us  affirmative  act 
hlrlnp.     placement,     and     a 
handicapped  l-idlvidual<!  l/i  s' 
agency,    or    lastrumentality 
scctlo'i    fOKb)    of    Pu'Jlic 
Stat.  391),  a  separate  sneci 
(in   accordance  wi'h  repula 
Civil  Service  Commi-.=;lon  ."il 
c.^n'^ii'.tatlo'i    with    t;ie 
Spcrct:\ry    of    Labor,    and    t 
Hecilth,   Edu-atlon.   and   Vv'c 
with  the  purpo.'-es,  jto*  i-lon 
of  suzti  Act)   to  promote  anc 
pffirniailve   acilon   with   re 
vetora'is  in  order  to  a:'-'>leve 
thi.s  section. 

"(d»  The  Civil  Service 
be  responsible  for  Lhe  re\lc\\ 
of  the  Implement  ition  of 
the  activities  of  each  su 
a,^ei'cy.  a-.d  Instrumentality 
purpose  and  provisions  of  t 
Conimisslon  shall  periCKll?a 
publish  (on  at  least  a  sem 
ports  on  such  Implementatli 
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from  each  such  department,  agency,  and 
Instrumentality,  Including  specification  of 
the  use  and  extent  of  appointments  made 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  the 
results  of  the  plans  required  under  sub- 
section (c)  thereof. 

"(e)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  annually  a  report  on 
activities  carried  out  under  this  section,  ex- 
cept that,  with  respect  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  may  include  a 
report  of  such  activities  separately  in  the 
report  required  to  be  submitted  by  section 
501(d)  of  such  Public  Law  93-112,  regarding 
the  employment  of  handicapped  individuals 
by  each  department,  agency,  and  Instrxi- 
mentallty. 

"(f)  Notwithstandlnt'  .se-tlon  2011  of  this 
title,  the  terms  'veteran'  and  'disabled  vet- 
eran' as  used  l:-i  this  sectio'.i  shell  have  the 
meaning  provided  for  I'lider  generally  appli- 
cable civil  service  Inw  a;id  refrnlatlons.". 

(b)  Tlie  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
cf  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof 
"2014.  E;r.ployii-.'':n  within  flic  Tcder.il  Oov- 

crnmcnt.". 
SEr.  40t.    (a)    P.irt   III  of  title  38,  U.-.ltcd 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  r.t  the  end 
thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 

"Chapter  43 — Veterano'  Rccmployn-ent 
Right3 
".Sec. 
"2021.  Icii;ht   to  reemployment  of  inc'u.-ted 

pei;;ons;  benefits  protected. 
"2022.  Enforccine;it  procedures. 
"2023.  Reemployment  by  the  U..ited  .Stales. 

territory.  posset:.icn,  or  the  District 

Ol.'  Columbia. 
■•2024.  Riches  cf  per30..s  v>-ho  e;illst  or  arc 

cul'.ed  to  active  duty;  Reserves. 
"J025.  A3.-,iit.ince  in  obtr.ining  reemploy ir.cnt. 
"202G.  Prior  rights  fcr  reemployment. 

"S  2021.  Kisht  to  reen'pljipient  of  inducted 
person.?:  benr-fits  protected 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  any  person  who  Is  in- 
duced Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unlt-rd 
States  under  ;he  Military  SclccUve  Ser.'lce 
Act  (or  under  a  -v  prior  or  Stibscquent  cor- 
re.'-pondlnt;  law)  for  tral;'.lng  and  servko  and 
who  leaves  a  position  (.other  than  a  tem- 
I  orary  posltioii)  in  the  cinploy  of  any  em- 
ployer in  order  to  pcrfor.-n  si'cli  tr.-ilnlng  .ind 
service,  and  (1)  receives  a  certificate  de- 
scribed in  section  9(a)  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  (relating  to  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  military  .-service),  and  (2) 
mel;es  appll -ation  fcr  reemployment  within 
iilncty  d.iys  after  such  person  Is  relieved 
from  such  training  and  service  or  from  hos- 
i'it\ll:^atlon  continuing  after  discharge  for  a 
reriod  of  not  more  than  one  year — 

".'A>  if  Eucb  position  was  In  the  emplov 
of  ihe  United  States  Civernnicnt.  Its  terrl- 
tcrie.T.  or  posses-ions,  cr  political  subdlvl- 
slors  thereof,  or  the  District  of  CDlumbla, 
sucli  pcrio  \  shall — • 

"(1)  if  s'viU  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  suoh  po~.itlcn,  be  rest'  red  to  such  posl- 
t'oa  cr  to  a  position  of  lilce  senif  rity.  status, 
and  psn ;  or 

(II)  if  not  qu.al^ficd  to  pcrfor."i  the  duties 
of  puch  po<;lt!cn,  by  rcas.-n  of  dleablUty  sus- 
tained during  such  rcrvlce,  but  qualified  to 
perforin  the  duties  of  any  other  position  in 
the  emplov  of  the  eiripUrer,  be  offered  em- 
ployment and.  If  such  person  ii3  reque.sts,  be 
employeii  In  .'■ucli  other  position  the  duties  cf 
which  such  person  is  qualified  to  perform  as 
v.lll  provide  such  person  like  seniority,  status, 
and  pay,  or  the  ne.irest  appro.ximatlDn  there- 
of con.-lstont  with  the  circtmstances  in  such 
pcrson'.s  case; 

"(B)  If  such  position  was  In  the  employ 
of  a  State,  or  political  si'bdlvlflon  thereof,  or 
a  private  employer,  such  person  sh,ill — 

"(1)  if  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restored  by  such  em- 


ployer or  his  successor  in  interest  to  fuch 
position  or  to  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay;  or 

"(II)  if  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  such  position,  by  reason  of  disability  sus- 
tained during  such  service,  but  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  position  In 
the  employ  of  such  e.-nployer  or  his  successor 
In  Interest,  be  offered  employment  and,  If 
suc'n  person  so  requests,  be  employed  by  such 
employer  or  his  succersor  In  Interest  In  such 
other  position  the  duties  of  which  such  per- 
.son  Is  qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide 
s'.ich  person  lil.e  seniority,  status,  and  pay, 
or  the  nearest  arproximation  thereof  consist- 
ent with  the  circumstances  in  such  person's 
ca;e, 

unless  the  employer's  circumstances  have  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  impossible  or  unrea- 
sonable to  do  so.  Nothing  In  this  chapter 
shall  excuse  noncompllazice  with  any  statute 
or  ordinance  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  establishing  greater  or  addi- 
tional rights  or  protections  than  the  rights 
and  protections  established  pursuant  to  this 
chapter. 

"(b)(1)  Any  per.son  who  Is  restored  to  or 
employed  In  a  position  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (a(  of  this  section  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  on  furlough  or  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  such  person's  period  of  train- 
ing aiul  service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  shall  be 
so  restored  or  reemployed  without  loss  of 
renlorlty,  shall  be  entitled  to  participate  in 
insurance  or  other  beneflto  offered  by  the 
emplcyer  pursuant  to  established  rules  and 
practices  relating  to  employers  on  furlough 
or  leave  of  absence  in  effect  with  the  em- 
ployer at  the  time  such  person  wa.;  Inducted 
Into  such  force.c,  and  shall  not  be  discharged 
from  such  position  without  cau-"e  within  one 
year  r.fter  such  restoration  or  reemployment. 

"(2)  It  is  hereby  decL-^rcd  to  be  tha  sens; 
of  the  Congress  that  any  person  whc  Is  re- 
stored to  or  employed  In  a  position  in  ac- 
cordLi.ico  with  the  provisions  of  clause  (A)  or 
(B)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  should 
be  so  restcred  or  reemployed  in  such  manner 
f.s  to  t.'^'<^  such  person  such  status  in  his 
employment  as  he  would  have  enjoyed  if 
such  person  had  continued  in  such  employ- 
ment continuously  from  the  time  of  such 
person's  entering  the  Armed  Forces  until  the 
time  of  such  peison's  restoration  to  such  em- 
ployment, or  reemployment. 

"(3)  Ary  pcr.son  who  holds  a  position  de- 
scrl'oed  in  clause  (A>  or  (B)  of  s'jbsecllon 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  denied  reten- 
tion In  employment  of  any  promotion  or 
other  Incident  or  advantage  of  employment 
because  of  any  obligation  as  a  member  of  a 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

"(c)  The  rights  granted  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  to  persons  who 
left  the  employ  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  and  were  i:iducted  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  sliall  not  diminish  any  rights 
such  persons  may  have  pursuant  to  any 
Et.atut'->  or  ordinance  of  .sxj;h  State  or  pcli'i- 
cal  subdivision  establish iiij;  £r3ater  or  addi- 
tional rights  cr  prctect!of.s. 
"5  2022.  Eiif  .rcr.vie:it  proeo-liircs 

"If  any  emplovcr,  who  is  a  priva'c  eii- 
ployer  or  a  State  cr  poUtice.l  sub-ilv  isien 
thereof,  f.iils  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
provlslo.ns  of  section  2021  (a).  (;j)(l).  or 
(o)  (3),  or  section  ?02-;,  the  district  court  cf 
the  United  States  fcr  any  district  in  which 
such  private  emjlcyer  nmlntalns  a  pl.-'ce  o' 
busir."ss,  cr  U\  whUh  sucli  State  cr  political 
subdlvlslo.T  thrr:of  exercises  authorlly  or 
carries  out  Its  fuiictlo  s,  shall  have  thP 
po'A'cr,  upon  the  filing  of  a  motion,  petition. 
or  otiicr  appropriate  pleading  by  the  person 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  provisions, 
speciPcally  to  require  stih  employer  to  com- 
plv  v.'lth  such  pro"lsio:is  and  to  compensate 
such  rerson  for  ary  loss  of  wa^^rs  or  benefits 
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suffered  by  reason  of  such  employer's  un- 
lawful action.  Any  such  compensation  shall 
be  In  addition  to  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
diminish  any  of  the  benefits  provided  for  Ui 
such  provisions.  The  court  shall  order  speedy 
hearing  in  any  such  case  and  shall  advance 
it  on  the  calendar.  Upon  application  to  the 
United  States  attorney  or  comparable  official 
for  any  district  In  which  such  private  em- 
ployer maintains  a  place  of  business,  or  in 
which  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  exercises  authority  or  carries  out  Its 
functions,  by  any  person  claiming  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  provided  for  in  such 
provisions,  such  United  States  attorney  or 
official.  If  reasonably  satisfied  that  the  per- 
son so  applying  is  entitled  to  such  benefits, 
shall  appear  and  act  as  attorney  for  such 
person  In  the  amicable  adjtistment  of  the 
claim  or  in  the  filing  of  any  motion,  petition, 
or  other  appropriate  pleading  and  the  pross- 
cutlon  thereof  specifically  to  require  such 
employer  to  comply  with  such  provisions. 
No  fees  or  court  costs  shall  be  taxed  against 
any  person  who  may  apply  for  such  benefits. 
In  any  such  action  only  the  employer  shall 
be  deemed  a  necessary  party  respondent.  No 
State  statute  of  limitations  shall  apply  to 
any  proceedings  under  this  chapter. 
"§  2023.  Reemployment  by  the  United  States, 
territory,  possession,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 
"(a)  Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  or  employed  in  a  position  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  clause  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 2021(a)  and  who  was  employed,  immedi- 
ately before  entering  the  Armed  Forces,  by 
any  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  or  by  any  territory  or  possession. 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  shall  be  so  restored  or  re- 
employed by  such  agency  or  the  successor  to 
its  functions,  or  by  such  territory,  possession, 
political  subdivision,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  any  case  in  which,  upon  appeal  of 
any  person  who  was  employed,  immediately 
before  entering  the  Armed  Forces,  by  any 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  finds 
that— 

"(1)  such  agency  is  no  longer  in  existence 
and  its  functions  have  not  been  transferred 
to  any  other  agency:  or 

"(2)  for  any  reason  it  is  not  feasible  for 
such  person  to  be  restored  to  employment  by 
such  agency  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commission  shall  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  position  in  any  other  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
or  in  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  which  such  person  Is  qualified 
and  which  Is  either  vacant  or  held  by  a  per- 
son having  a  temporary  appointment  thereto. 
In  any  case  In  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  there  is  such  a  position,  such 
person  shall  be  offered  employment  and,  if 
such  •)erson  so  requests,  be  employed  In  such 
positijn  by  the  agency  in  which  such  po-=i- 
tion  exists  or  by  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Commission  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
Issue  regulations  giving  full  force  and  effect 
to  thj  provisions  of  this  section  Insofar  as 
they  relate  to  persons  entitled  to  be  restored 
to  or  employed  In  positions  in  the  executive 
branc'.i  of  the  Government  or  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  Including 
persons  entitled  to  be  reemployed  under  the 
last  SMitence  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  agencies  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Gaternment  and  the  government  of  the 
Distrin  of  Columbia  shall  comply  with  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  issued  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  this  sub.sectlon.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  and  directed 
when»ever  It  finds,  upon  appeal  of  the  person 
concerned,  that  any  agency  In  the  executive 
branc"!  of  the  Government  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  h.as  failed 


or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  to  issue  an  order  specifically 
requiring  such  agency  or  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  comply  with  such 
provisions  and  to  compensate  such  person 
for  any  loss  of  salary  or  wages  suffered  by 
reason  of  failure  to  comply  with  such  pro- 
visions, less  any  amounts  received  by  such 
person  through  other  employment,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  or  readjustment  al- 
lowances. Any  such  compensation  ordered  to 
be  paid  by  the  Commission  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  diminish 
any  of  the  benefits  provided  for  in  such  pro- 
visions and  shall  be  paid  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned  or  by  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  out  of  appropria- 
tions currently  available  for  salary  and  ex- 
penses of  sucii  agency  jr  government,  and 
buch  appropriations  shall  be  available  for 
such  purpose.  As  used  in  this  chapter,  the 
term  'agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Goverr.ment'  means  any  department,  inde- 
pendent establishment,  agency,  or  corpora- 
tion In  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government  (including  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission). 

"(b)    Any    person    who    Is   entitled    to    be 
rc-.tored  to  or  employed  in  a  position  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  clause   (A) 
of  section  2021(a).  and  who  was  employed, 
immediately     before     entering     the     Armed 
T'crces,    In    the    legislative    branch    of    the 
Government,  shall  be  so  restored  or  employed 
by  the  officer  who  appointed  such  person  to 
the  position  which  such  person  held  imme- 
diately  before  entering   the   Armed   Forces. 
In  any  case  In  which  it  Is  not  possible  for 
any  such  person  to  be  restored  to  or  employed 
In  a  position  In  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  and   such  person  is  otherwise 
eligible  to  acquire  a  status  for  transfer  to 
a  position  In  the  competitive  service  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3304(c)  of  title  5.  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  shall, 
upon    appeal    of    such    person,    determine 
whether  or  not  there  Is  a  position  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  for  which 
.such  person  is  qualified  and  which  is  either 
vacant  or  held  by  a  person  having  a  tem- 
porary   appointment    thereto.    In    any    case 
in   which   the   Commission   determines   that 
there  is  such  a  position,  such  person  shall  be 
offered  employment  and,  if  such  person  so 
requests,  be  employed  in  such  position   by 
the    agency   in   which   such   position   exists. 
"(c)  Any  person  who  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  or  employed  In  a  position  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  clause   (A) 
of  section  2021(a)    and  who  was  employed. 
Immediately     before    entering     the     Armed 
Forces.  In  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, shall  be  so  restored  or  reemployed  by 
the  officer  who  appointed  such  person  to  the 
position  which  such  person  held  Immediately 
before  entering  the  Armed  Forces. 
"?  2024.  Rights  of  persons  who  enlist  or  are 
called  to  active  duty;   Reserves 
"(a)    Any  person  who.  after  enterirg  the 
employment  on  the  basis  of  which  such  per- 
son cl.iims  restoration  or  reemployment,  en- 
lists in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
(Other  than  in  a  Reserve  component)  shall  be 
entitled  upon  release  from  service  under  hon- 
orable conditions  to  all  of  the  reemployment 
rights  and  other  benefits  provided  for  by  fnis 
section  In  the  case  of  persons  Inducted  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act    (or  prior  or  subsequent   legislation 
providing  for  the  involuntary   induction  of 
persons  into  the  Armed  Forces  i .  if  the  total 
of  such  person's  service  performed  between 
June  24,  1948.  and  August  1.  1961.  did  not  ex- 
ceed four  years,  and  the  total  of  any  service, 
additional  or  otherwise,  performed  by  such 
person  after  August  1.  1961.  does  not  exceed 
five  yerrs,  and  If  the  service  In  excess  of  four 
years  after  August  1.  1961.  is  at  the  request 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment (plus  in  each  case  any  period  of  ad- 
ditional service  Imposed  pursuant  to  law). 

"(b)(1)  Any  person  who.  after  entering 
the  employment  on  the  basis  of  which  such 
person  claims  restoration  or  reemployment, 
enters  upon  active  duty  (other  than  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  physical  fitness  and 
other  than  for  training),  whether  or  not 
voluntarily.  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  resjjonse  to  an  order  or  call  to  active  duty 
shall,  upon  such  person's  relief  from  active 
duty  under  honorable  conditions,  be  entitled 
to  all  of  the  reemployment  rights  and  bene- 
fits provided  for  by  this  chapter  in  the  case 
of  persons  Inducted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  (or  prior 
or  subsequent  legislation  providing  for  the 
involuntarv  Induction  of  persons  into  the 
Armed  Forces).  If  the  total  cf  such  active 
duty  performed  between  June  24.  1948,  ar.d 
August  1,  1961.  did  not  exceed  four  years, 
and  the  total  of  any  suet  active  duty,  addi- 
tional or  otherwise,  performed  after  August 
1.  1961.  does  not  exceed  four  years  (plus  in 
each  case  any  additional  period  in  which 
such  person  was  unable  to  obtain  orders  re- 
lieving such  person  from  active  duty) . 

"(2)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  voluntarily  or  Involuntarily  enters  upon 
active  duty  (other  than  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  physical  fitness  and  other  than 
for  training)  or  whose  active  duty  is  volun- 
tarily cr  Involuntarily  extended  during  a  pe- 
riod when  the  President  Is  authorized  to  or- 
der units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  members 
cf  a  Reserve  component  to  active  duty  shall 
have  the  service  limitation  governing  elisi- 
bllity  for  reemployment  rights  under  sub- 
-section  (b)(1)  of  this  section  extended  by 
such  member's  period  of  such  active  duty, 
but  not  to  exceed  that  period  of  active  duty 
to  which  the  President  is  authorized  to  order 
units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  members  of  a 
Reserve  component.  With  respect  to  a  mem- 
ber who  voluntarily  enters  upon  active  duty 
or  whose  active  duty  is  voluntarily  extended, 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  apply 
only  when  such  additional  active  duty  is  at 
the  request  and  fcr  the  convenience  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

"(C)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
is  ordered  to  an  initial  period  of  active  duty 
for  training  of  not  less  than  three  consecu- 
tive months  shall,  upon  application  for  re- 
employment within  thirty-one  days  after  ( 1 ) 
such  member's  release  from  such  active  duty 
for  training  after  satisfactory  service,  or  (2) 
such  member's  discharge  from  hospitaliza- 
tion incident  to  such  active  duty  for  train- 
ing, or  one  year  after  such  member's  sched- 
uled release  from  such  training,  whichever 
is  earlier,  be  entitled  to  all  reemployment 
rights  and  benefits  provided  by  this  chapter 
for  persons  inducted  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  (or  p-;or 
or  subsequent  legislation  providing  for  the 
involuntary  Induction  cf  persons  Into  the 
Armed  Forces),  except  that  (A)  any  person 
restored  to  or  employed  in  a  position  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  p-'si- 
tion  withotit  cnuse  within  six  months  after 
that  restoration,  and  (E)  no  reemployment 
rights  cranted  by  this  subsection  shall  entitle 
any  person  to  retention,  preference,  or  dis- 
placement rlehts  over  any  veteran  with  a 
superior  claim  under  those  provisions  cf 
title  5  relating  to  veterans  and  other  preter- 
ence  eligibles. 

"(d)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  who  holds  a  po!si- 
tlon  described  In  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 2021(a)  shall  upon  request  be  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  by  such  person's  employer 
for  the  period  required  to  perform  active  duty 
for  training  or  inactive  duty  training  In  the 
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Armed  Forces  of  the  United  fetat«s.  Upoa 
such  employee's  release  for  i  period  of 
such  active  duty  for  training  or  nactive  duty 
training,  or  upon  such  employ*  ;'s  discharge 
from  hospitalization  Incident  t  i  that  train 
ing,  such  employee  shall  be  per  nitted  to  re- 
turn to  such  employee's  positic  n.  with  such 
seniority,  status,  pay,  and  vaca  ion  as  such 
employee  would  have  had  if  si  :h  employee 
had  not  been  absent  for  such  pi  rposes.  Such 


employee  shall  report  for  work 


ning  of  the  next  regularly  sched  iled  working 


period  after  expiration  of  the 
day    necessary    to   travel    from 
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t  the  begin- 


[ist  calendar 
he   place   of 


training  to  the  place  of  employ  nent  follow 
ing  such  employee's  release,  or  ithin  a  rea- 
sonable time  thereafter  if  dela;  ;d  return  is 
due  to  factors  beyond  the  em  loyee's  con- 
trol. Failure  to  report  for  work  it  such  next 
regularly  scheduled  working  icriod  shall 
make  the  employee  subject  to  the  conduct 
rules  of  the  employer  pertainin)  to  explana- 
tions and  discipline  with  respec  to  absence 
from  scheduled  work.  If  such  In  employee 
Is  hospitalized  incident  to  act*e  duty  for 
training  or  inactive  duty  trainilg.  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  required  to  rep  rt  for  work 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  regi  larly  sched- 
uled work  period  after  expiratioi  of  the  time 
necessary  to  travel  from  the  p  ace  of  dis- 
charge from  ho.spitalizatlon  to  lie  place  of 
employment,  or  within  a  reas(  nablc  time 
thereafter  If  delayed  return  is  di  e  to  factors 
beyond  the  employee's  control,  o  within  one 
year  after  such  employees  release  from  active 


duty  for  training  or  inactive  d\ 
whichever  is  earlier.  If  an  empl< 


by   this  subsection   is   not  quali  ied    to  per 


form  the  duties  of  such  emplo\ 
by  reason  of  disability  sustainec 


tlve  duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty  train- 
ing, but  is  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  any  other  position  in  the  en  3loy  of  the 
employer  or  his  .successor  in  in  ere.st.  such 
employee  shall  be  offered  empk  ment  and, 
if  such  person  so  requests,  be  i  nployed  by 
that  employer  or  his  successor  li  interest  in 
such  other  position  the  duties  of  which  such 
employee  Ls  qualified  to  perform  is  will  pro- 
vide such  employee  like  seniority,  status,  and 
pay.  or  the  nearest  approximat  un  thereof 
consistent  with  the  circum.stan^s  in  such 
emploj'ee's  ca.se 

"(e)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  who  hold  a  position 
described  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 
2021  (a)  shall  be  coasldered  as  hav  ng  been  on 
leave  of  absence  during  the  peri  d  required 
to  report  for  the  purpose  of  beii  g  inducted 
into,  entering,  or  determining,  by  i  preinduc- 
tion  or  other  examination,  physic  1  fitne.ss  to 
enter  the  Armed  Forces,  ujjon  such  em- 
ployee's rejection,  upon  complet  m  of  such 
employee's  preinduction  or  oth«  examina- 
tion, or  upon  such  employee':  discharge 
from  hospitalization  incident  t  such  re- 
jection or  examination,  such  em  loyee  shall 
be  permitted  to  return  to  such  employee's 
position  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection   (d)   of  this  sectior 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  subs  ctions  (c) 
and  (d)  of  this  section,  full-time  :raining  or 
other  full-time  duty  performed  b;  a  member 
of  the  National  Guard  under  s  ictlon  316, 
503,  504,  or  505  of  title  32,  is  considered 
active  duty  for  training;  and  for  t  le  purpose 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  sectio  i,  inactive 
duty  training  performed  by  th  t  member 
under  section  502  of  title  32  or  action  206. 
301,  309,  402,  or  1002  of  title  37,  l^considered 
iiiactive  duty  training. 

••§  2025.  Assistance    in    obtaining    reemploy- 
ment 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor,  though  the 
omce  of  Veterans'  Reemploym(  it  Rights, 
shall  render  aid  In  the  replacem*  it  In  their 
former  positions  or  reemployment  of  persons 


training, 
ec  covered 


s  position 
during  ac- 


who  have  satisfactorily  completed  any 
period  of  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  or 
the  Public  Health  Service.  In  rendering  such 
aid,  the  Secretary  shall  use  existing  li^deral 
and  State  agencies  engaged  In  similar  or 
related  activities  and  shall  utilize  the  assist- 
ance of  volunteers. 
"§  2026.  Prior  rights  for  reemployment 

"In  any  case  in  which  two  or  more  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  be  restored  to  or  em- 
ployed in  a  position  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  of  any  other  law  relating  to 
similar  reemployment  benefits  left  the  same 
position  in  order  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  person  who  left  such  position  first  shall 
have  the  prior  right  to  be  restored  thereto  or 
reemployed  on  the  basis  thereof,  without 
prejudice  to  the  reemployment  rights  of  the 
other  person  or  persons  to  be  restored  or  re- 
employed.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
ol  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  the  table 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part  III  of 
such  title  are  each  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  theretjf 
"43.  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights..  2021". 

Sec.  405.  Section  9  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  repealing  subsections  (b)  through  (h); 
and 

(2)  redesignating  subsections  (it  and  (j) 
as  subsections  (bi  and  (ci,  respectively. 

TITLE    V— EFFECTIVE    DATES 
Sec.  501.  Title  I  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  September  1.  1974. 

Sec.  502.  Title  III  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  January  1,  1975,  except  that  eli- 
gible persons  shall,  upon  application,  be  en- 
titled (and  all  such  persons  shall  be  notified 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  such  entitlement)  to  a  loan  under  the 
new  subchapter  III  of  chapter  36  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section  301 
of  this  Act,  the  terms  of  which  take  into 
account  the  full  amount  of  the  actual  cost 
of  attendance  (as  defined  In  section  1798(b) 
(2)  (C)  of  such  title)  which  such  persons  in- 
curred for  the  academic  year  beginning  on 
or  about  September  1,  1974. 

Sec.  503.  Titles  II  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  their  enact- 
ment. 

And  the  Hou.se  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
bin,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  In.sert  the  following:  "An 
Act  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  Increase  vocational  rehabilitation  sub- 
sistence allowances,  educational  and  training 
a.ssistance  allowances,  and  special  allowances 
paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  persons  under 
chapters  31,  34.  and  35  of  such  title;  to  im- 
prove and  expand  the  special  programs  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  veterans  and 
.servicemen  under  chapter  34  of  such  title;  to 
Improve  and  expand  the  veteran-student 
services  program;  to  establish  an  education 
loan  program  for  veterans  and  persons  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  chapter  34  or  35  of 
such  title;  to  make  other  Improvements  in 
the  educational  assistance  program  and  in 
the  administration  of  educational  benefits; 
to  promote  the  employment  of  veterans  and 
the  wives  and  widows  of  certain  veterans  by 
improving  and  expanding  the  provisions  gov- 
erning the  operation  of  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service,  by  increasing  the  employment 
of  veterans  by  Federal  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, and  by  providing  for  an  action 
plan  for  the  employment  of  disabled  and 
Vietnam  era  veterans  within  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment; to  codify  and  expand  veterans  re- 
employment rights;  and  for  other  purposes." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Wm.  J.  Brtan  Do;n, 

Olin  E.  Teacue, 

James  A.  Halev, 

THADDEUS    J.    DULSKI, 

Henry  Helstoski, 
John  Paul  Hammerschmidt, 
Margaret  M.  Heckler, 
John  M.  Zwach, 
Chalmers  Wylie, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Vance  Hartkh, 
H.  E.  Talmadce, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Harold  E.  Hughes, 
Alan  Cranston. 
Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
Strom  Thurmond, 
Robert  T.  Stafford, 
James  A.  McClure, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory   Statement  of  the 

Committee  on  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
d:.sagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  text  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  12628)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  educational  assistance, 
and  special  training  allowanecs  paid  to 
eligible  veterans  and  other  persons;  to  make 
improvements  in  the  educational  assistance 
programs  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 

The  House  amendment  was  a  substitute 
for  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of 
the  House  bill  which  struck  out  all  of  the 
House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
serted a  substitute  text  and  made  a  title 
amendment. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Us  disagreement 
to    the    amendment    of    the    House    to    the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
ment  which    is   a   substitute   for   both    the 
House    and    the     Senate    amendments    and 
with    a    title    amendment.    Tlie    stibstltute 
amendment     differs     from     the     substitute 
amendment  contained  in  the  previous  con- 
ference report  on   this   bill    (Sen.  Rep.   No. 
93-1107;  H.  Rep.  No.  93-1303),  against  which 
a  point  of  order  was  sustained  in  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives,  in  the  following  respects: 
( 1 )  the  percentage  increase  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  subsistence  allowance  and  the 
apprenticeshlp/on-the-Job    training    allow- 
ance is   18.2   percent  rather  than  22.7  per- 
cent;   (2)    the  new  education  loan  program 
Is    limited    to    $600    per    academic    year,    is 
financed  as  an  entitlement  from  the  read- 
justment benefits  account  rather  than  from 
the  NSLI  Trust  Fund  and  becomes  effective 
on  January  7,  1975,  rather  than  November  1, 
1974;    and    (3)    extends   the   nine   additional 
months    of    GI    bill    entitlement    only    for 
pursuit  of  undergraduate  college  education. 
The  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  amendment,  and  the  sub- 
stitute  agreed   to   in   conference   are   noted 
below,  except  for  clerical   corrections,  con- 
forming changes  made  necessary  by  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor 
drafting   and  clarifying  changes. 
title  i.  vocational  rehabilitation  and  edu- 
cational, and  training  assistance  allow- 
ance rate  adjustments 
Both  the  House  amendment  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  liberalize  eligibility  require- 
ments for  disabled  Vietnam  era  and  post- 
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Korean  conflict  veterans  to  receive  training 
under  the  voc.-itional  rehabilitation  program 
l:i  chapte:  31  so  as  to  provide  all  post-Korean 
conflict  veterans  equal  treatment  for  pur- 
poses of  these  benefits  with  veterans  of 
service  during  World  War  II  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  The  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides for  this  liberalisation  of  chapter  31 
benefits— made  available  to  any  veteran  with 
a  10-perccnt  compensable  service-connected 
disability  or  higher — for  any  veteran  of 
World  War  II  service  or  later  service. 

The   House   amendment   provides   for   In- 
creasing the  rates  of   monthly   educational 
assistance   and   training   allowances  by  22.7 
percent  for  eligible  veterans  and  dependents 
under  chapters  34  and  35  and  an  18.2  percent 
increase    for    the    vocational    rehabilitation 
subsistence  allowance  under  chapter  31  and 
the       apprenticeship,  on-the-job       training 
monthly  training  assistance  allowance.  (This 
v.oxild  Increase  the  monthly  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  for  a  single  veteran  with 
no  dependents  from  $220  to  $270  for  full- 
time     Institutional     study.)      The     Senate 
amendment  provides  for  an  increase  In  these 
rates  of  18.2  percent  and  includes  as  an  in- 
tegral part  cf  the  rate  increase  package  a 
partial  tuition  assistance  allowance  program, 
under  which  an  additional  allowance  of  up 
to  $720  per  school   year  would  be  paid  to 
eligible  veterans  and  persons  under  chapters 
34  and  35,  the  VA  paying  according  to  the 
following  formula:  80  perce'at  of  a  school's 
yearly  tuition  charges  up  to  $1,000  after  ex- 
cluding the  first  $100  of  tuition.  (The  basic 
monthly    educational    assistance    allowance 
for  a  single  veteran  with  no  dependents  un- 
der the  Senate  amendment  is  Increased  from 
$220  to  $260  for  full-time  institutional  study 
plus  the  tuition  assistance  allowance  entitle- 
ment, as  appropriate,  which  would  average 
out  to  approximately  $31  more  per  average 
veteran  per  mouth — a  total  educational  as- 
sistance average  payment  of  $291  per  month.) 
The  conference  agreement  provides  for  an 
Increase  in  the  monthly  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  of  22.7  percent,  an  increase 
for  the  single  veieran  with  no  dependents  of 
from  $220  to  $270  for  full-time  Institutional 
study,  and  an  increase  of  18.2  percent  In  the 
monthly    vocational    rehabilitation    subsist- 
ence and  training  assistance  allowances.  The 
conference  did  not  approve  the  tuition  as- 
sistance   allowance    portion    of    the    Senate 
amendment,   after   the   most   extensive   and 
careful  consideration.  The  conferees  Instead 
substituted  a  provision  (section  105)  direct- 
ing  the   Veterans'   Administration   to   carry 
out  a  thorough  study,  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress     and     the     President     within     12 
months,  on  the  opportunities  for  abuse  and 
administrative  difficulties  arising  from  a  tui- 
tion assistance  program  if  one  were  to  be  en- 
acted. Various  interested  organizations  and 
agencies  would  be  consulted  and  their  views 
solicited  as  part  of  the  study  process.  The 
study  would  draw  its  context  from  the  find- 
ings of  abuses  in  connection  with  the  World 
War  II  GI  bill  program  and  from  an  investi- 
gation of  these  problems  as  pre~ently  being 
experienced  under  GI  bill  tuition  assistance 
programs  stich  as  chapter  31  vocational  reha- 
bilitation;    correspondence    courses,     flight 
training,  and  PREP,  and  would  Include  rec- 
ommendations by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  to  legislative  or  administrative  ways 
In   which   any   such   abuses   and   difficulties 
could  be  prevented  or  mitigated  under  pres- 
ent or  future  programs. 
title  II.  educational  assistance  program 
adjustments 
Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
clarify  and  liberalize  the  circumstances  im- 
der  which  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans training  under  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  in  chapter  31  may  qualify  for 


individt'.alized  tutorial  assistance.  The  con- 
f?rence  agreement  contains  this  provision. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
(the  Senate  amendment  amending  the  sec- 
tion 1661(a)  entitlement  provision  and  the 
Kouiie  amendment  amending  the  definition 
of  "active  duty"  in  section  1652(a)(3)  in 
order  to  provide  greater  clarity)  permit  the 
ini'Lial  six  months  of  active  duty  training  by 
Rcseri'e  and  National  Guard  members  to  be 
coinited  lor  entitlement  for  educational  as- 
ciEtnnce  tuidor  chapter  34  If  such  members 
subiequontly  serve  on  active  duly  for  12  or 
more  consecutive  months.  The  conference 
agreement  contains  this  provision. 

Thf  Senate  amendment  extends  the  maxi- 
ri'.un  entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
for  eligible  veter.-'ns  from  30  to  45  montlis. 
Tbe  House  .imcndnient  contr.iiis  no  compar.i- 
ble  provision.  Ihe  House  rc-eCes  with  an 
pmcnc'ment  providing  up  to  nine  months  of 
additional  entitlement  for  an  cllL'ible  veteran 
to  use  in  purstiing  a  pro;,ram  of  education 
leading  to  a  standard  undergraduate  college 
dP-'rec. 

The  Senate  amendment  extenr's  to  10  years 
t'lc  cTirrent  8-year  delimiting  dale  for  veter- 
ans and  chpplcr  35  eligible  dependents  to 
complete  their  programs  of  education  (and 
exclude  in  computing  such  delimiting  date 
the  period  of  time  that  such  veteran-civilians 
v.ere  he\:l  as  pri.soner:^  of  w?ir  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict).  Tiic  confcicnce  agree- 
ment does  not  contain  rucV.  a  provision  since 
the  conferees  in  tie  course  of  the  prior  con- 
ference (in  connection  with  whic'i.  fnc  House 
bill  aI.so  contained  V.'As  piovisi.  n)  decided  to 
separate  this  asrecd-upcn  it:;n  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  S.  3705  in  early  July,  wi  Ich 
was  enacted  as  Public  Law  93-337  (July  10, 
1974). 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  amend- 
ments clarify  and  strengthen  certain  r.d- 
mlnistratlve  provisions  governing  fne  chap- 
ters 34  and  35  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram in  order  to  prevent  and  mitigate 
against  abuses  by  requiring  that  courses 
with  vocational  objectives  must  demonstrate 
a  50-percent  placement  record  over  the  pre- 
ceding two-year  period  in  tlie  occupational 
category  ("specific"  occupational  category  in 
the  Senate  amendment)  for  which  the 
course  was  designed  to  provide  training;  by 
prohibiting  enrollment  in  courses  which 
utilize  significant  avocational  or  recreational 
themes  in  their  advertising;  and  by  provid- 
ing that  not  more  than  85  percent  of  eligible 
students  enrolled  in  proprietary  bolow-col- 
lege  level  courses  may  be  wholly  or  partially 
subsidized  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
the  institution.  The  House  amendment  addi- 
tionally clarifies  that  the  50-percent  place- 
ment requirement  does  not  apply  where  it  Is 
clear  that  the  Individual  graduate  is  not 
available  for  employment  or  trained  dtiring 
active  duty.  The  Senate  recedes.  The  con- 
ferees note  that  situations  In  which  a  grad- 
uate could  be  regarded  as  not  available  for 
employment  w-ould  IncUtde  a  graduate  who 
becomes  disabled,  is  continuing  schooling.  Is 
pregnant,  or  undergoes  a  change  In  marital 
status  which  compels  the  graduate  to  forgo 
a  new  career.  In  addition,  a  gradt-.ate  who 
unreasonably  refuses  to  cooperate  by  seek- 
ing employment  should  not  be  counted  in 
determinliig  whether  the  placement  per- 
centage has  been  attained.  Such  a  lack  of 
cooperation  can  Include  unreasonable  de- 
mands as  to  job  location,  remuneration,  or 
working  conditions.  (The  "reasonableness"  of 
graduate  cooperation  should  be  tested.  In 
part,  against  normal  expectations  created 
by  the  nature  of  the  training  offered  by  the 
institution  and  the  advertising,  sales,  or 
enrollment  practices  which  It  utilizes.) 

The  conferees  also  note  that  the  purpose 
of  the  modification  excluding  active  duty 
servicemen's  training  from  the  computation 


o:  the  placement  rate  is  merely  to  avoid  Im- 
posing an  unreasonable  requirement  on  suoh 
vocational  Institutions  to  follow  such  serv- 
icemen throughout  their  period  of  military 
.service — which  ni.r'ht  be  a  matter  of  sc-vrral 
years — in  order  to  determine  whi  ihcr  appro- 
prl:iie  jo'j  plaremcnt  had  been  secured  fol- 
lowing rclearc  from  active  duty.  On  the  ether 
hand,  the  conferees  do  not  Intend  by  this 
modificaticin  to  rn.inifest  any  less  concern 
a'joi.t  the  quality  of  training  which  acti  e 
duty  .servicemen  obtain  under  the  GI  bill, 
and  the  conferees  continue  to  expect,  as  ex- 
pres.sed  in  connection  with  co.'.iideration  of 
Public  Law  92-540  in  1072.  that  the  ba^e  edu- 
cation officers  and  education  program  of  the 
Defense  Department  will  generally  contint-.e 
adequately  to  counsel  active  duty  servicemen 
and  lo  monitor  closely  the  iniliza'ion  by 
such  servicemen  of  Ihcir  GI  bill  entitle- 
menus. 

The  conferenrs  a';ro?ineiit  deci'^ioii  to  drcp 
the  word  "specific"  In  modification  of  the 
^crm  "occf.!>atio:ial  category"  is  intended  lo 
iiennit  the  VetcTai>'  Administration  some- 
what moTi  latitude  ir.  writing  regulations  tJ 
carry  out  this  requirement.  The  conference 
ha:;  been  made  aware  that  use  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Titles  is  in  some  cases  obsolete  cr 
luiduly  resTictive.  Accordingly,  as  defined  by 
VA  regulations,  closely  related  employment 
obtained  by  course  graduates  could  al'o 
qualify  in  determining  placement  figures.  In 
providing  for  this  fi'j.vibillty.  however,  the 
co'iferee.s  stress  that  it  is  still  their  inten- 
tion that  this  requirement  be  interpreted  in 
liyht  of  the  very  specific  discussion  and  ex- 
amples contained  In  the  Senate  commit 'e: 
report  (No.  93-907)  on  puges  64  through  72. 
The  conferees  are  aware  of  the  inherent 
difficulties  In  locating  all  course  graduates 
and  intend  that  a  statistically  valid  and 
reliable  sample  approved  and  verified  by  the 
Veiera.ns'  Administration  will  satisfy  the  re- 
q-iirenieni  of  this  .section  without  neces-i- 
tating  that  the  institutlan  secure  Informa- 
tion a'-Jout  each  course  graduate.  The  ccn- 
ferees  v;ould  also  anticipate  that,  in  Imple- 
menting the  placement  requirement  under 
this  .'ection.  the  Veterans'  Adniinlstratirn 
will  allow  scho:;ls  a  reasonable  period  of  lime 
to  collect  and  submit  the  required  data. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
authorize  up  to  six  months  of  refresher 
training  for  veterans  with  current  GI  bill 
eligibility  in  order  to  update  knowledge  and 
skills  In  "light  of  the  technological  advances 
occurring  in  their  fields  of  employment  dur- 
ing and  since  the  period  of  their  active  mili- 
tary service.  The  conference  agreement  con- 
tains this  provision. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
liberalize  the  veteran-student  services  pro- 
gram by  raising  the  maximum  work-study 
allowance  frcm  $250  to  $625,  commensurately 
increasing  the  maximum  number  of  hours  a 
veteran-student  may  work  (from  100  to  250 
hours),  removing  any  statutory  ceiling  on 
the  num.ber  of  veterans  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program,  and  limiting  to  $250 
the  amount  cf  the  work-study  educational 
assistance  allowance  which  may  be  paid  to  a 
participating  veteran  in  advance.  The  con- 
ference agreement  contains  this  provision. 

Both  the  Seiiate  and  House  amendment.-; 
liberalize  the  tutorial  assistance  program 
by  extending  the  maximum  assistance  period 
from  9  to  12  months  and  Increasing  the 
maximum  monthly  tutorial  assistance  allow- 
ance from  $50  to  $60.  The  conference  agree- 
ment contains  this  provision. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
liberalize  permissible  absences  from  courses 
not  leading  to  a  standard  college  degree  by 
excluding  customary  vacation  period  estab- 
lished by  Institutions  in  connection  with 
Federal  or  State  legal  holidays.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  contains  this  provision. 
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In    this    connection,    the    <  )nferces    note 
that  In   numerous  places   in     onference  re- 


port, as  In   the  Senate  and   : 
ments.  the  words  "below  the 


are  deleted  and  "leading  to  a  standard  col- 


lege degree"  inserted  instead. 


are  made  with  the  clear  unc^rstandlng  on 

the  part  of  the  conferees  tha 

change  in  terminology  makes 

alteration  in  the  scope  and  a  )plicaLility  ol 

all  of  the  sections  being  so  m  idified 

Both  the  Senate  and  Hoiisi 
extend  to  eligible  dependents 
35  eligiljility  for  fi.rm  coopeijtive  training 
under  the  same  terms  and  coi  lit  ions  as  ap- 
ply to  eligible  veterav.s  under  c  laptcr  34.  The 
conference  agreement  cor.tai 
sion 

Both   the  Senate  and   Hou^  amendments 
Increase  the  allowance  payat  e  by  the  Ad 
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ouse  amend- 
college  level" 


hese  changes 


minibtrator  for  the  ndminLst 


Incurred  by  State  approvii.g  i  rer.cies  in  ad 
ministering  educational  bene    ts  xinder  title 
38.  The  conference  agreement    contains  this 
provision. 

Both  the  Senate  and  Hovi4  amendments 
permit  any  joint  apprentic  ship  training 
committee  which  acts  as  a  1  aining  estab 


this  stylistic 
o  substantive 


amendments 
mder  chapter 


s   tills   provi- 


tive  expenses 


reporting  fee 
or  person  en- 
e  programs  in 
with  required 


ice  agreement 

amendments 
i.tion  offering 
trd  college  de- 
on  a  quarter- 


llshment  to  receive  the  annuii 

of  S3  for  each  eligible  veterar 

ro.led  in  educational  assistau 

return  for  furnishing  the  VA 

reports   and    certificates    of    «  irollment.    at 

tendance,  and   terminations  :  egarding  such 

eligible  veterans.  The  confer 

contains  this  provision 

Both  the  Senate  and  Hon 
permit  an  educational  inst 
courses  not  leading  to  a  stan 
gree  to  measure  such  course 
or  semester-hour  basis  provi  ed  certain  spe- 
cific measurements  of  the  ai  sciemic.  labora- 
tory, and  shop  portions  of  sii  ;h  courses  meet 
minimum  requirements  and  hat  in  no  event 
shall  such  course  be  consld  red  a  full-time 
course  when  less  than  a  ni;  limum  number 
of  hours  ( U  in  the  Senate  ^  mendment  and 
'Jl  in  the  House  amendmeni  of  attendance 
per  week  is  required.  The  S£  late  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  re|  eals  the  current 
48-month  limitation  on  any  person  training 
under  more  than  one  VA  ed  cational  assist- 
ance program.  The  Houi-e  a  nendment  con- 
tains no  comparable  provis  >n.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Both  the  Senate  and  Hoi  se  amendments 
provide  that  the  Administrai  )r  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  veteran 
or  dependent  in  any  course  c  Tered  by  an  in- 
stitution which  utilizes  erroi  eous.  deceptive, 
or  misleading  advertising,  i  lies,  or  enroll- 
ment practices  of  any  type  and  only  the 
Senate  amendment  provides  i  lat  a  final  cease 
and  desist  order  entered  by  tj  e  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  be  conclus  ve  as  to  disap- 
proval of  such  a  course  foi  GI  bill  enroll- 
ment purposes.  The  Senate    'ccedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  pj)vides  for  a  new 
subchapter  under  which  tl 
Is  directed  to  measure  and 
grams  authorized   by   title 
to  their  effectiveness,  impa 
and  mechanisms  for  servic 
collect,  collate,  and  analyze 
bHsis,   full   data  regarding 
all  such  programs  and  to 
the  public   the  results  of  h] 


House  amendment  contains 
sion,  embodying  the  essenc 
provision,  although   somewh 


Administrator 

|valuate  all  pro- 

38   with   respect 

and  structure 

[delivery,  and  to 

jii  a  continuing 

le  operation  of 

like  available  to 

findings.   The 


condensing  the  language  in  (  rder  to  provide 


for  greater  focus  and  more 
Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  wish   to  str 
House    amendments    more 


similar  provi- 
of  the  Senate 
t   revising   and 


peclficity.  The 

ss  that  in  the 
onden.sed    new 


section  219  (evaluation  and  <  ata  collection), 
as  added  In  .section  213  of  the  conference 
report,  the  requirement  in  slb.section  (c)  of 
the  original   Senate  provistin,   that,  when- 


ever feasible,  the  Administrator  should  ar- 
range to  obtain  the  specific  views  of  p-  ogram 
bcneflciarics  and  program  participaius  with 
respect  to  evaluations  of  such  progra.ns.  was 
deleted  as  unnecessary.  The  conferees  be- 
lieve that  the  Administrator  already  pos- 
sesses inherent  authority  to  do  this,  and 
that  It  would  be  desirable  for  him  to  exer- 
cise that  authority.  The  conferees  also  be- 
lieve that  the  most  effective  evaluations  are 
those  conducted  by  fully  independent  per- 
.sonnel. 

The  Senate  amejidment  clarifies  and 
strengthens  the  Administrators  functions 
and  respo3isibilitles  under  the  VA  outreach 
program  provisions  to  Include  a  greater  use 
of  telephone  and  mobile  facilities  and  peer- 
group  contact,  as  well  as  providing  for  cer- 
lal':  stress  on  bilingual  services  in  certain 
areas  and  providing  explicit  contract  au- 
thority v.ith  respect  to  certain  outreach  ac- 
tivities. House  amendment  contains  com- 
parable provisions,  but  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  contract  authority  be  ex- 
ercised for  outreach  activities,  and  any 
statutory  specification  of  mobile  facilities. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  do  not  Intend  bv  the  dele- 
tion of  specific  statutory  reference  to  the 
use  of  ••mrbile"  facilities  to  indicate  in  any 
way  their  disapproval  of  or  lack  of  r.upport 
f'^r  the  appropriate  use  of  such  facilities 
as  mobile  vans  and  wish  to  stress,  moreover, 
their  belief  that  these  vans,  which  hitherto 
have  generally  been  employed  only  In  rural 
arpas,  could  serve  as  xiseful  a  purpose  in 
urban  areas  with  high  population  concen- 
trations. 

Both  th.e  Serate  and  House  amendments 
establish  a  veterans  representative  (Vet 
Re.n)  prcjram  to  provide  for  a  full-time  VA 
employee  at.  or  in  connection  with,  each  edu- 
cnMnnal  institution  where  at  least  500  GI 
bill  trainees  are  enrolled,  to  serve  as  a  liaison 
between  the  VA  and  the  institution  and  to 
Identify  and  resolve  various  problems  with 
respect  to  VA  benefits,  especially  educational 
asslstan.^e,  for  veterans  attending  each  such 
institution.  The  conference  agreement  con- 
taiJis  this  provision. 

In  adopting  this  provision,  the  conferees 
v,ere  keenly  aware  of  the  concerns  which  have 
been  ex-jre.ssed  to  members  of  both  bodies 
about  the  implementation  of  this  program 
which  has  already  been  undertaken  adminis- 
tratively by  the  VA.  and  of  the  assurances 
received  from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  White  House,  and  the  VA  with 
respect  to  the  intended  operation  of  this 
program.  Of  specific  concern  is  the  under- 
standing, most  recently  embodied  in  the  Sen- 
ate Anpropriations  Committee  report  (No. 
P.i-1056)  on  HR.  15572.  the  Fiscal  Year  1975 
HUD-Space-Science-Veterans  Appropriations 
Act.  that  VA  regional  offices,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Chief  Benefits  Director,  will 
have  considerable  flexibiliiy  in  the  assign- 
ment of  these  new  Vet  Reps  in  terms  of  par- 
ticular campus  needs.  This  same  flexibility 
is  provided  for  in  the  conference  report.  In 
those  instances  where  a  Vet  Rep  can  perform 
more  effectively  In  terms  of  carrying  out  the 
sr'ccial  responsibilities  of  liaison  with  the 
campus  veterans,  assignment  of  the  Vet  Reps 
to  regional  offices  should  be  carried  out  in 
order  to  improve  the  capacity  of  those  offices 
to  provide  effective  services.  At  the  same  time, 
the  conferees  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
conference  report  provision  which  is  intended 
to  avoid  any  situation  in  which  an  educa- 
tional institution  might  be  in  any  way  com- 
pelled to  accept  such  an  on-campus  assign- 
ment by  the  VA  (new  .section  243(a)  (4)  pro- 
vides that  the  "Inappropriateness  of  assign- 
ment of  veterans'  representatives  to  a  partic- 
ular educational  Institution"  shall  be  grounds 
for  reallocation  of  such  Vet  Reps  to  other 
educational  institutions  or  to  the  regional 
office ) .  The  conferees  expect  that  such  as- 
signment matters  will  be  resolved  amicably 


in  close  consultation  and  coordination  with 
individual  institutions,  GI  bill  trainees  at 
such  institutions,  and  other  interested 
parties. 

The  Senate  amendment  establishes  an 
Inter-Agency  Advisory  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Services  to  be  composed  of  the  heads 
of  various  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
(with  the  Administrator  as  Chairman)  to 
promote  maximum  feasible  effectiveness  and 
coordination  of  and  interrelationship  among 
all  Federal  programs  affecting  veterans  and 
dependents,  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  regarding 
the  annual  budget  and  the  development, 
coordination,  and  improvement  of  Federal 
programs  and  laws  affecting  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  The  House  amendment 
provides  that  the  Administrator  shall  seek 
to  achieve  the  maximum  feasible  effective- 
ness, coordination,  and  Interrelationship  of 
services  among  all  Federal  programs  and 
activities  affecting  veterans  and  seek  to 
achieve  the  maximum  coordination  of  their 
programs  with  the  programs  carried  out  by 
tlie  Veterans'  Administration.  The  Senate 
recedes.  The  conferees  expect  the  Admin- 
istrator to  specify  in  his  annual  report  the 
reiiiilts  of  this  new  process. 

IIT'.E  III.  VFXER.\NS  AND  DEPrNDENTS  EDUCATION 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  amendment  authorii-es  sup- 
plementary assistance  to  veterans  and  eligible 
dependents  by  direct  loans  to  them  from 
the  VA  (utilizing  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  (NSLI)  Trust  Fund)  of  up  to 
$2,000  a  year  to  cover  educational  costs  not 
otherwise  provided  for  in  title  38  or  other 
Federal  loan  or  grant  programs.  The  House 
bill  contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
conference  agreement  provides  for  such  a 
supplementary  loan  program,  reducing  the 
maximum  yearly  loan  to  $600,  increasing  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  loan  fee  which  the 
Administrator  may  charge  for  such  loans, 
directing  the  Administrator  to  collect  any 
delinquent  amounts  In  loan  principal  and 
interest  payments  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  debt  due  the  United  States,  directing 
the  Administrator  to  report  to  the  Congress 
annually  on  the  default  experience  at  each 
institiition,  financing  tlie  revolving  fund 
from  current  and  future  readjustment  bene- 
fits appropriations,  utilizing  the  same  en- 
titlement theory  and  methodogy  as  applies 
to  the  VA  loan  guarantee  revolving  fund 
under  section  1824  of  title  38.  rather  than 
from  the  NSLI  trust  fund,  and  making  the 
program  effective  on  January  1,  1975,  rather 
than  on  September  1,  1974  (as  in  the  Senate 
amendment) .  A  slight  revision  was  also  made 
in  the  section  17&8(d)  (3)  provision  setting 
the  procedure  for  establishing  the  loan 
interest  rate.  The  new  language  is  drawn 
directly  from  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  regarding  the  Fed- 
erally Insured  Student  Loan  (FISL)  pro- 
gram and  the  conferees  intend  that  the 
interest  rate  on  the  new  veterans'  and  de- 
pendents education  loan  certainly  should  be 
closely  coordinated  with  the  FISL  rate  and  in 
no  event  should  exceed  that  rate. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  excessive 
default  rates  at  certain  institutions  might 
jeopardize  the  sticcess  of  the  program,  and 
both  Committees  will  closely  monitor  default 
experience  and  expect  the  Administrator  to 
do  so  as  well.  In  this  connection,  the  con- 
ferees direct  the  Administrator  to  utilize  his 
new  authority  under  new  section  1796,  added 
to  title  38  by  section  212  of  the  conference 
report,  with  respect  to  deceptive  and  mislead- 
ing advertising,  to  take  affirmative  steps  to 
prevent  any  questionable  sales  or  enrollment 
practices  utilizing  advertising  about  the 
availability  of  the  new  loan  program  as  a 
promotional  technique.  The  Administrator 
should.  In  this  regard  and  as  part  of  fulfilling 
his   notification   roquirement   under  section 
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502  of  the  conference  report,  promulgate  in 
regulations  a  model  loan  description  which 
shall  bf  used  by  institutions  in  their  adver- 
tising if  they  wish  to  refer  to  the  loan  avail- 
ability. 

II-LE  IV.  VETERANS,  WIVES.  AND  WIDOWS  EM- 
PLOYMENT ASSISTANCE  AND  PREFERENCE  AND 
VETERANS'  REEMPLOYMENT  RIC.HTS 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
extend  chapter  41  benefits  (job  counseling, 
training,  and  placement  services)  to  wives 
and  widows  eligible  for  educational  assist- 
ance benefits  under  chapter  35.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  contains  this  provision. 

Both  the  Senate  and  Hoase  amendments 
expand  and  strengthen  the  administrative 
controls  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  di- 
rected to  establish  under  chapter  41  In  order 
to  ensure  that  eligible  veterans,  wives,  and 
widows  are  promptly  placed  in  a  satisfactory 
job  or  job-training  opportunity  or  receive 
some  other  specific  form  of  employment  as- 
sistance, and  require  the  Secretary  to  publish 
standards  for  determining  compliance  by 
State  Public  Employment  Service  agencies 
with  the  provisions  of  chapters  41  and  42. 
Tlie  conference  agreement  contains  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senate  amendment  clarifies  and 
strengthens  existing  law  requiring  that  Fed- 
eral contractors  and  all  of  their  subcon- 
tractors take  particular  actions  in  addition 
to  job  listing  in  order  to  give  "special  em- 
phasis" to  the  employment  of  qualified  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  and  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. The  House  amendment  provides  fur- 
ther clarification  In  this  provision  by  mak- 
ing clear  the  Intention  of  the  Congress  that 
affirmative  action  is  to  be  taken  by  all  Fed- 
eral contractors  and  a'.l  of  their  subcontrac- 
tors with  respect  to  their  employment  prac- 
tices In  order  to  promote  the  greatest  pos- 
sible employment  and  advancement  in  em- 
ployment of  qualified  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era.  The  Senate  recedes.  It  Is  the  conferees' 
objective  In  making  this  clarification  to  en- 
sure that  the  goals  of  the  program,  as  spelled 
out  above,  will  be  achieved  according  to  an 
orderly  and  effective  timetable,  backed  up 
by  an  effective  compliance  mechanism.  The 
affirmative  action  requirement  does  not 
necessarily  mean,  however,  that  specific 
numerical  or  percentage  goals  and  time- 
tables will  be  made  applicable  to  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  at  this  time  and 
with  respect  to  this  provision.  For  example. 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  pro- 
vision, it  may  prove  advantageous  to  await 
experience  In  administering  the  program 
before  providing  for  the  imposition  of  any 
such  goals  and  timetables.  The  Congress 
will  be  vigilant  to  ensure  that  the  purposes 
and  goals  of  this  affirmative  action  program 
are  vigorlously  pursued  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
Include  a  provision  stating  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  promote  max- 
imum employment  and  Job  advancement 
opportunities  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  qualified  service-connected  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam  era  veterans,  and  provid- 
ing for  special  Federal  appointment  author- 
ity and  other  mechanisms  to  carry  out  such 
policy.  The  conference  agreement  contains 
tills  provision. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
provide  for  the  codification  Into  title  38 
of  existing  law  on  veterans'  reemployment 
rights,  and  further  extends  such  rights  to 
veterans  who  were  employed  by  States  or 
their  political  subdivisions.  The  conference 
agreement  contains  this  provision. 

TITLE    V.    EFFECTIVE    DATES 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  the  provi- 
sions In  titles  II  and  IV  of  the  Senate 
amendment  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment   (improvements   In  GI  bill  provisions 


and  In  employment  assistance)  the  nev,-  loan 
program  in  title  III  effective  on  September  1, 
1974,  and  the  rate  Increases  and  other  provi- 
sions of  title  I  effective  on  July  1,  1974,  The 
House  amendment  makes  all  amendments 
elective  on  the  date  of  enactment  except 
that  the  rate  increase  will  be  effective  on 
September  1,  1974,  and  tlie  new  loan  program 
will  be  effective  November  1.  1974  (except 
that  veterans  or  dependents  eligible  for  such 
loan  entitlement  on  or  after  November  1, 
1974,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  loan  amount  re- 
flective of  the  full  amount  of  their  tuition 
and  all  other  cost.s  of  attendance  which  they 
incurred  for  the  academic  year  beginning  on 
or  about  September  1,  1974.  "Hie  Senate  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment  making  the  effec- 
tive dale  of  the  title  III  new  loan  program 
c.Tcctive  on  January  1,  1975.  subject  to  the 
R.ime  proviso  with  respect  to  previously  in- 
curred expenses. 

TITLE    AMr.->DMKNT 

Both  t'le  Senate  and  House  amendmsnts 
amend  the  title  of  the  bill  to  reflCL-t  the  pro- 
visions in  the  respective  amendments.  The 
conference  agreement  amev.ds  the  title  to 
reflect  the  provisions  in  the  conference 
report. 

CIIVNOEK      IN      EXISTING      LAW      MADE      BV      H.R. 
120irs     AS    AGREED    TO    IN    CONFERENCE 

For  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
Cj'.!gie.=;s,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by 
the  bill  ,H.R.  12628)  as  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference, are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed 
is  sho v.'ii  In  roman ) : 

TITLE     38 — UNITED     STATES    CCDE 


PART    ni.    READJUSTMENT    AND    BELATED 
BENEFITS 

Chapter  Sec. 

31.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 1501 

34.  Veterans  Educational  Assistance —  1650 

35.  War  Orphans'  and  Widows'  Educa- 

tional Assistance  - —  1700 

3G.  Administration  of  Educational  Bene- 
fits   1770 

37.  Home,  Farm,  and  Business  Loans.-   1801 
39.   Automobiles   and   Adaptive    Equip- 
ment  for   Certain   Disabled   Vet- 
erans and  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces 1901 

41.  Job  Counseling.  Trainin<j,  and  Place- 

ment Service  for  Veterans 2001 

42.  Employment  and   Training  of  Dis- 

abled    and     Vietnam     Era    Vet- 
erans   2011 

43.  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights 2021 

CHAPTER      3— VETERANS'      ADMINISTRA- 
IION;    OFFICERS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

sunrmPTER  ii — administrator  of  veterans' 

AFFAIRS 

Sec. 

210.  Appointment  and  general  authority  of 

Administrator;  Deputy  Administrator. 

211.  Decisions  by  Administrator;  opinions  of 

Attorney  General. 

212.  Delegation  of  authority  and  assignment 

of  duties. 

213.  Contracts  and  personal  services. 

214.  Report  to  the  Congress. 

215.  Publication  of  laws  relating  to  veten.ns. 
2i6.  Research    by    Admlnistraior;    indemni- 
fication of  contractors. 

217.  Studies    of    rehabilitation    of    disabled 

persons. 

218.  Standards   of   conduct   and   arrests  for 

crimes  at  hospitals,  domlolliarles, 
cemeteries,  and  other  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reservations. 

219.  Evaluation  and  data  collection. 

220.  Coordination  of  other  Federal  programs 

affecting  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. 


SUBCHAPTER    rv — VETERANS    OUTBE.\CH    SERVICES 
PROGRAM 

Sec. 

240.  Purpose;  definitions. 

241.  Outreach  services. 

242.  Veterans  assistance  offices. 
2i3.  Veterans'  representatives. 

[243.1  244.  Utili::ation  of  other  agencies. 
£244.]  2^5.  Repoit  to  Congress. 

»  »  •  •  • 

Subchapter   II — .Administrator   of   Veterans' 

Affairs 

»»••♦• 
f  219.   Ei-aluation  and  data  collection 

(a)  The  Administrator,  pursuant  to  gen- 
eral standards  which  he  shall  prescribe  in 
regulations,  shall  measure  and  evaluate  on 
a  continuing  basts  the  impact  of  all  pro- 
qrams  authoriied  tinder  this  title,  in  ordr 
to  determine  their  effectiveness  in  achieving 
stated  goals  in  general,  and  in  achieving  such 
goals  in  relation  to  their  cost,  their  impact 
on  related  programs,  and  their  struc'urc 
and  vicchan:sms  for  deliver^/  of  services. 
Such  information  as  the  Administrator  may 
deem  necessary  for  purposes  of  snch  evalua- 
t  ons  shall  be  made  available  to  him.  upon 
request,  by  all  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrurnentalities  of  the  executive  branch. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  .Ad- 
viinistrator  shall  collect,  collate,  and  analy  c 
on  a  continuing  basis  full  statistical  data  rc- 
girding  participation  [including  the  dura- 
tion thereof) ,  provision  of  services,  categories 
of  beneficiaries,  planning  and  construction  of 
facilities,  acquisition  of  real  property,  pro- 
posed excessing  of  land,  accretion  and  attri- 
tio7i  of  personnel,  uas  categorized  ex')endi- 
tures  attributable  thereto,  under  a'  pro- 
r,rams  carried  out  under  this  title. 

(c)  T'lc  Administrator  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  on  a  regular  basis  pro- 
vide to  the  appropriate  committees  oj  the 
Congress  copies  of  all  complstcd  evaluative 
research  studies  and  summaries  of  evalua- 
tions of  program  impact  and  effectiveness 
carried  out.  and  tabulations  and  analyses  of 
ell  data  collected,  under  this  section. 

§  2:0.  Coordination    of    other    Federal    pro- 
grams affecting  veterans  and   their 
dependents 
The   Administrator  shall   seek    to   ach>cve 
the  maximum  feasible  effectiveness,  coordi- 
?iation.    and     interrelationship    of    services 
among  all  programs  and  activities  affecting 
veterans  and  their  dependents  carried  out  by 
and  under  all  other  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  execntive  branch 
and  shall  seek  to  acliieve  the  maximum  fea- 
sible coordination  of  such  programs  with  pro- 
grams carried  otit  under  this  title. 

*  ♦  *  •  * 

Subihapter  IV — Veterans  Outreach  Seriices 

Program 

»  »  «  »  » 

§  241.  Outreacii  services 

The  Administrator  shall  pro-.ide  the  fol- 
lowing outreach  services  i>!  carrying  out  the 
purpos^cs  of  this  subchafter  (including  the 
provision,  to  the  iiiaii7num  feasible  extent, 
of  .tvch  !,crvices.  in  areas  uhcre  a  significant 
ntimbcr  of  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  de- 
pendents speak  a  language  other  t  an  F.ng- 
lish  as  their  princin^'l  language,  in  the  pni- 
cipal  language  of  svch   persons)  : 

(1)  by  letter  advise  each  veteran  at  tlie 
time  of  his  discharge  or  reloa-e  from  acii  e 
military,  na-.  al,  or  air  service,  or  as  soon 
as  possible  thereafter,  of  all  benefits  and 
ser\  Ices  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  which  the  vet- 
eran may  be  eligible  and.  in  carrying  out  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall  injure, 
through  the  utilization  of  veteran-student 
servicer  vinder  section  1685  of  this  title,  that 
contact.  In  person  or  by  telephone.  Is  made 
with  those  veterans  who.  on  the  basis  of 
their  military  service  records,  do  not  have  a 
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IJj. 


cqxilvaleut  at  the 

se; 

rnatlon  to  eligible 


high  school  education  o 
time  of  discharge  or  rol 

(2)  distribute  full  Infi 
i-ctcrans  and  eligible  deAendents  regarding 
all  benefits  and  services  o  which  they  may 
be  entitled  under  laws  ai  ministered  by  the 
Veterans'  Aciniinistration  nd  may,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  distribute  Ir  brmatlon  on  other 
governmental  programs  (incUidias  man- 
power and  training  propp  ms)  which  he  de- 
termines would  be  benofid  i!  to  veterans;  and 

(3)  provide,  to  the  ma  Imum  o.aent  pos- 
sible, aid  and  as..l»tance  (  ncluci-n-  personal 
Interviews)  to  memljers  oi  the  Armed  Fcrcos. 
veterans,  and  eligible  dep  ndcnts  in  re"=pect 
to  clau'^es  (1)  and  (2)  bove  and  In  tl-.n 
preparation  and  present:  on  of  claims  un- 
der laws  administered  ;;.-  il-c  Veterans" 
/.dminljtratlon.  , 

§242.  Vctrrcns  aas;  ,t.i;.i.-:  l.T.ccs 

(a)  The  Adiniaistrator  "lall  establivh  and 
maintain  veterans  assista  ice  offices  at  such 
pl'tces  throughout  the  Ur  ted  States  and  ltd 
territories  and  p'sses;;<-i  ;.  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rice  as  iie  determl-ses 
to  be  necebsary  to  carry  o  t  the  purpose.s  oX 
this  sitbciiapler.  vvitli  di:e     t-inl  i'^'-  ilie  !.:eo- 


praphical    dlitributiou   of 
Uischar^ied  or  released  ir..-  i 
ravul,   oi"   air   strvice,    the 
edi'.cationaliy    d.sadvaiitag 
eluding  their  neod  for  ac  : 
rc.ich  services) ,  and  the  rec 
appropriate  outreac:i  serii 
latei  areas. 

(b)   The   Adminisirator 
such  special  teltphone  ."^et 
lis.'i  and  carry  out  all  j>o.-,s 
scTLices.  including  special  f. 


ns  niav  be  nece.-s.ry  to  iv.   ke  the  cvtroac'i 
services  provided  for  im:!c     liiis  aii'ochnoter 
as  widely  av.-.Uablc  as  pcssll^ 
§  2-i3.  Veterans'  rcprcsecta 

(a)(1)    ET-'ep^    ff.7    oi.hcr%i  "    yrci  ICrcl    in 
pcro'ircyh    (4)    of   tii^t  S'M  icc.'ion.   the  A-l 


.tter-ins  recci;ly 
art;',c  miillary, 
[ip.c.il  n";cds  of 
I  vetiT.ms  (in- 
ibilily  of  out- 
isity  of  providing 
es   in   less  popu- 

mr:y    iui;>!enient 

iccl  s'if.:i  csta'o- 

Ic  piogra.iis  o.id 

}.lu.nc  facilii.ief. 


■Ith  rpprouriatc 
to  cr.ch  c(Uicr.- 
v"d  in  scct^'jJt 
ndctif?  f^riioalr) 


ministrctor  shall  a^sigr, 
clerical  s?crctont'l  sttpno-. 
iional  i'lstituHon  (r.s  dr 
2652(c)  ercppt  for  cor.-r^il 
liherc  ot  least  five  hu~idrct  pcrsoris  are  en- 
rolled r.ndcr  chapters  Jl.  i  '.  3'>,  and  36  cf 
thin  title  such  "umbcr  cf  /'  l-time  t^etrans' 
representatives  as  will  proi  de  vt  Itnst  one 
such  veterans'  representati  e  per  ccch  five 
hundred  sucli  persons  ro  nroi'.cd  ut  ecc'i. 
such  institution;  and  Hi  Admniistrator 
shall  also  assign  to  other  s:i  h  veteranr/  rep- 
resentatives rcsponsihiiiti!  or  carrying  out 
the  functions  set  forth  in  5  irugraph  (.;)  of 
thii  subzcct.on  u:i:h  respe  f  tj  groups  of 
institutions  u:ith  less  than  /^ 
pcrLons  so  enrolled,  on  th 
propoiticv.  of  snrU  vclc.ans 
time  to  sucli  pc.sors  so  erro 
appropriate  to  be  adcqi-ctc 
functions  ct  Sit-h  ir><!(itulic 
(2)  In  selecting  a- d  rppj 
representatives  under  this  r.u 


c:erar.3  affairs' 
er  relr.itd  \et- 


r.ti'ig  vetcran.s' 
i2Ct)o'i.  prefer- 
ence shall  be  give  1  to  vetcrtfis  of  the  Viet 
nam  era  with  experience  1p 
counseliiig,  outreach,  and  ct, 
Ci-.%ns'  services. 

(3)  The  functions  cf  such^ctcrans'  rcpre 
sc.'.UV.ivcs  shal!  bo  '. 

(A)   answer  all  inquiries  rllitcd  to  Veter- 
ans'  Auminiclrallon   educaf  jnal    assistance 


11  necessary  ac- 


and  other  benefits,  aid  take 
tion  to  resolve  such  Inquiri*  expedltiourly, 
e>;neclally  those  relatlr.g  to  pjmen.s  cf  edu- 
cational assistance  benefit.^: 

(B)  assure  ccrrectiiess  a:*l  ;:roper  han- 
dling of  applicatioi!S,  complet  on  of  certlfica- 
tio!is  of  attendance,  and  su  mission  of  all 
necess:  ry  information  (incl  idlng  changes 
in  status  or  proi.'ram  afTectlnf  payments)  In 
support  of  benefit  claims  subn  Itted; 

(C)  maintain  active  llaiso  1,  communlca 


tion,    and   cooperation    with 
the    educational    institution 


siijiied,  In  order  to  alert  vetei  ,ns  to  changes 


e  hundrtd  svc'.i 
be  is  of  such 
rcp.encii'.aiircs' 
cd  as  he  d'.p;/i5 
)  T'-rfcnn  57fPh 


he  officlfils  of 
to    which    as- 


In  law  and  Veterans'  Admlulstratlou  policies 
or  procedures; 

(D)  supervise  and  expeditiously  resolve  all 
dUliculties  relathig  to  the  delivery  of  advance 
educational  assistance  payments  authorized 
under    this    title; 

(E)  coordinate  Veterans'  Administration 
matters  with,  and  provide  appropriate  brief- 
ings to,  all  on-campus  veterans'  groups, 
working  particularly  closely  with  veterans' 
coordinators  at  educational  Institutions  re- 
ceiving \eteraas'  cost-of -instruction  pay- 
ments under  section  420  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1065.  as  anieiided  (here!:  after 
refcrrod  to  as  '  V.C.I,  iiiitituiior.s"  , ; 

(D  proviilo  nccssary  guidance  and  sup- 
port to  vctcran-st'.ident  services  personnel 
r.:?ig,  td  to  t!-e  c-n.fus  luiatr  scc'.iun  ICoj  of 
I'.'li  title: 

(G)  uhcre  such  f-unctio  .s  arc  net  being 
nr'cq:ia!c!i:  carried  o:.t  by  cristing  proc.rat.is 
ut  such  iniHtutions  (!)  j.rovide  a.iprcyrietc 
motivc.tio;ia:  and  other  roww^e/n?;/  to  vcter- 
ins  (•r'.<'-.rr::i',5  tnrr.^  cf  ru  aviilai.lc  h.-reCUs 
avd  SLrvir.-s,  a"  rrovittrd  f<.r  tmd^r  srction 
r/f  c;  f/:i,^  t:tle)  and' i'li  crr-.i  int  out- 
nirh  actintic.i  vr.d-r  this  siibciit  pter:  and 
ill)  carry  out  siicii  cthrr  aciirii.-s  as  may 
be  aisigned  bj  the  director  of  the  ret:^rans' 
AdminUirr'ion  regional  oiiicc,  cstu'oli^l'.cd 
u^(l:r  sevt:>,n  230  cf  this  title. 

{4)  Vascd  o:i  the  cx'ct  In  ivhich  the  func- 
tions art  forih  in  paraircph  (3)  cf  th',!-.  sub- 
scctio.:  are  oring  cdcq-.in'cly  carried  out  ct  a 
particuL.r  c^.ucat'orial  iri:-tit:itioii  cr  i.i  cc-7i- 
sideration  of  other  favl.rj  indicating  the  ;.:- 
o:rroiriatcnr.ss  of  asslfinmcrt  of  v-:c:ans' 
TCi.re^'  ntatiirs  I0  a  nirticulir  educational 
i:i-:li:vi:on.  thr  c'.'r:ctcr  of  f.iC  appropriate 
Vet^runs'  Ad7rii'tis.ra!i(.-y  rc~i:onal  oXtrc  :^hall, 
ni'.icfhria-.diiig  the  fomivln  set  forth  in 
pi^rugrap'i  il)  cf  th:s  Ji/f/vrc.;???,  either  rc- 
a'l  ctiic  .t.  r/.  ictKran^'  rcprc-cniati.  :s  to 
other  cil-i.-cit-.cn:2  i:ictUuti':vs  in  s-ch  rc- 
nlo;i  ir'icr:  l.c  dctrr,  ,rtcs  Hut  such  arldi- 
t.onnl  re'-  ru  ..  "  reprcs'.iuitir  s  urc  :.e'  r^arv, 
cr.  ivi.li  the  a-yroial  of  the  chief  be^'cfis 
o/finr  of  tl!~  Vrteruns'  A -.1  ministration,  as- 
sign rv.ch  veterans'  r-'y'ercr.:..ti"es  1c  eurrtj 
out  su;!i  fuiic'ior.a  'r  relitcd  crtiv'iis  ct  the 
rcr;i"''<il  oljicc  in  question,  with  secir.l  rc- 
:  ni'yihii't:,  tor  i..'  ■  cr  711-/.  r  W'O.i  0)ic  ;-::r- 
tic'Jar  educational  inrtitution. 

I  i)  "f'i  '  ;i  let  tons  of  a  re'cr  i-;<'  r  ",;T>JO'r';- 
rtive  assirr-d  und'r  thit  subsection  shell 
be  carried  1  I't  in  such  c  way  as  to  c^^nplc- 
■.cut  and  not  i;rterfcrc  uiHi  the  statutory 
Tc.ipo-f.ibilities  and  duties  of  persons  errry- 
rig  out  Vi  t^rans  a,ljair:^'  functions  ot  V.C.I, 
inilitutir.ns. 

(^»  The  Ad:'-inicfrator  sh:ii:  establish  rulc^ 
s::,'irig  th:t  acliritic's  of  veterans'  representa- 
tives in  ca.rying  out  their  functions  iinder 
thts  si.ction.  Such  ruhs  and  jrocednrcs  .itiall 
contuiii  previsions  dircc'rd  especially  to  as- 
.^ii'iri^'  :i.at  r  t:.  'tu  :  of  r  ■'  i.  n  '  r'pr.  rrt-^- 
ttva  cirricf  cut  iir-rlrr  tht^  SiC'io~-  roviplc- 
rrcnt.  and  do  not  iiiterfcr.:  with,  the  estab- 
linhc  '  rrspovsibi'ities  of  rcprcscn^c.tivcs  rec- 
ognized by  the  Adminittr'.itor  i:nr'-r  section 
34  J2  of  ths  title. 

C;ni;3.3   5  2/r.  Utnisatlcn  cf  ctht-  ."••jcn-'-s 

In  carrying  out  the  purprsec  of  thi.i  sub- 

c  ■x:io';    I.e.    Aimini.-trat'jr    fmay]    s'loli^ 

(1)  arrange  with  the  Sccr'^t.iry  of  L:.bor 
f  r  the  htate  employment  services  to 
ni.-t-h  the  prrtic-.lnr  'junMrcitions  cf  e.n 
e!'^,!ol»  vetcrni:  or  elist-'lo  dt?p?ndrnt  with 
R.i  appropriat5  J>b  or  Job  training  oppor- 
tunity, to  lnch:d;>  where  pos-lble,  an-an':;e- 
mcnts  for  outstatloning  the  State  employ- 
ment personnel  who  provide  such  assistance 
at  appropriate  facilities  of  the  Veterans" 
Administration; 

(2)  cooperate  with  and  use  the  services 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  or  any 
State  or  local  governmental  agency  or  recog- 
nized national  or  other  organization; 

(3)  where  appropriate,  make  referrals  to 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  or  State 


or  local  governmental  unit  or  rescgulzsd  na- 
tional or  other  organization; 

(4)  at  his  discretion,  furnish  avail  .ble 
space  and  office  facilities  for  tiie  us?  cf  ;  n- 
thorlzed  representatives  of  such  govevr- 
mental  vmit  or  other  organization  providl'n- 
services:  and 

(5)  conduct  and  provide  for  studies  In 
consultation  with  appropriate  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  determine  the 
most  effecti-.e  program  design  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of   this  subchapter. 

C.s  244]   «  245.  Report  to  Congre?s 

The  AdmiaistratrT  shall  include  in  the  a:;- 
nual  report  to  the  Con^r.^-^s  required  by  sec- 
tion 214  (  f  this  title  a  report  on  the  activities 
crrrlcd  out  u;idcr  this  Eubehaptcr,  each  rc- 
p-  rt  to  !i-cliide  an  jp-T.-;!'.?.]  of  the  erfective- 
ncss  01  the  progran-.s'aiithorlzcd  herein  and 
rc?o-.n;nend=«tioas  for  the  Improvement  cr 
more  efl.ctl.e  administration  of  such  pro- 
jvaniT. 

cn.-'.p-.-nn  31— vocvTiorjAL 

rehash:  ITATION 


S  1501.  De.1;!ltions 
Fcr  the  purro.^e?  of  this  chapter — 
( 1  >    The  term  "WcrM  W.ir  II"  merits  the 
p  ri-xl  fcc~inni:\-  -n  September  IG,  li-i-J,  e.n  : 
c  :t^in-o-i  July  25,  1047. 

1 2)  Ti:'o  term  "voraticnal  rehabllitaticn" 
mer.ns  tr.iinlns  (incluJlng  educatlonrd  r.nd 
vocational  counr.fling,  atl  aypr:,priatc  iiidi- 
vidualitcd  tutorial  assistance,  and  ether  nec- 
e:-.\'>ry  it;ciae!ital  services)  for  the  pur^-o^e  of 
rrstcr!";r  einpl-y.ibility  to  t'jc  c?:tent  c:..i- 
sistf"t  with  the  c!rf;rc3  of  disr.blc-nont,  lc-;t 
by  virtue  of  a  h.Tn.'icap  cl.t;  to  Eervlce-eci- 
n;rt?d  c'.l-abihty. 

r  I-:""",  i:-:!':  Ciititlcv.-.-nt 

(a)  liii-cry  veteran  wl;o  is  in  need  of  vosa- 
lirincl  rehiioil.tation  on  r.ciount  of  a  stivicc- 
coniitctod  ciis.-\blii.y  which  Ir,  or  but  lor  the 
receipt  oi  rolirc-mcnt  pay  would  be,  cziv.- 
yensaijl:?  under  chapt-r  li  of  this  tlt'e  shall 
be  fiirnj..;:cj  such  vocational  rei.abliilat'o.'i 
r.  •  m -y  be  prescribed  by  tho  Admlnistratcr. 
m  .5;i-.h  uisabiliiy — ]  c/ojc  out  of  s:rvi:c 
curing  'i.'orlti  IVar  //  or  th-rsafttr. 

C(l)  arose  out  of  tcr.ice  Uiirlng  '.I'r.rh.;  V,:r 
II  or  the  K  Jican  conflict;  or 

EiS)  c:xc  c.:t  cf  ;:cr.ice  (.4)  aft-'r  V.'orld 
W.'r  .",  an  J  before  tiie  Korean  conflict,  cr 
(L)  after  the  Korean  conli.'t,  and  is  rr.;E3d 
f.-r  compen-:.t;oa  pvirposes  ns  30  per  centum 
or  rro:?,  or  if  less  than  20  per  centum,  is 
c:^^^ly  shown  to  ha-c  caused  a  pronounced 
c  -ployirient  har.dicapj 

(b>,  Ur.icss  a  lorcer  period  is  prescribed  by 
the  .^dmi:'i.  trAtor,  no  couv.  e  of  vocational 
rehabiHf.tlon  may  exceed  four  year:.  If  the 
icoraii  h:i3  pt-.r:ucrt  an  c-ucatior.al  or  tr:;in- 
iig  p'^Crar^  u-idcr  chapter  C3  (piior  ta  it: 
rsy.Crt'ii.  £J,  35.  or  CJ  of  thl:  ti.:e,  Fuch  pro- 
[•iM:n  sh.Tjl  be  utilized  to  the  ftillest  octent 
praot!?.'!  in  determining  the  char.ictc-r  ind 
durafio:!  of  the  vo:.ntior.al  rehabilitatlc.-.  to 
'..■■y  fur^i-hod  hli.i  u'.der  this  chapter. 

(ei  Vo^ailonrl  rehabililatioa  ma"  r.o'-  be 
ar.orded  cut-noe  of  a  State  to  a  veteran  on 
f.rco'.Mt  of  po't-V/orU  V.'ar  II  service  if  the 
vcte-an.  at  tl-e  time  of  such  ter. ice,  was  net 
a  e;t!::c;i  cf  the  United  States. 

(d>  Veter.ir..>  pursuing  a  prcrram  o.'  vo:;a- 
tion-1  rehabilitation  traiaing  u:;der  the  pro- 
vi^lois  of  this  chapter  shall  ali-o  be  eligible, 
v/hcro  feasib'c.  to  perform  veterar-studeiit 
service!  purcu.Tnt  to  rectlon  1C8J  of  this  title 
and  for  advance  subsistence  allowance  pay- 
ments as  provided  by  section  1780  of  this 
title. 

5  1504.  Su'o^i.atence  allowances 

(a;  While  pursulrg  a  course  of  vocational 
reliabilitatlon  training  and  for  two  months 
after  hi-;  employablllty  1-  determined,  each 
veteran  shall  be  paid  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance as  prescribed  in  tills  .':ectl0T, 
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(b)  The  subsistence  allowance  of  a  vet- 
eran-trainee is  to  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table,  and  shall  be 
the  monthly  amount  shown  in  column  II, 
III,  IV,  or  V  (whichever  Is  applicable  as  de- 
termined by  the  veteran's  dependency  status) 
opposite  the  appropriate  type  of  training  as 
specified  in  column  I: 
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CHAPTER    34— VETERANS'    EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 
'                   »  •  •  « 

SUBCHAPTER   IV PAYMENTS   TO  ELIGIBLE  VET- 
ERANS;  VETERAN-STUDENT    SERVICES 

Sec. 

1681.  Educational  assistance  allowance. 

1632,  Computation  of  educational  assistance 
allowances. 

1C83.  Approval  of  courses. 

1684.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing;  correspondence  courses. 


CXX- 
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1685.  Veteran -student  services. 

1686.  Education  loans. 

•  •  •  •  • 

SUBCHAPTER  I PITRPOSE DEFINITIONS 

*  •  •  •  • 

S  1652.  Definitions 
For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
(a)(1)  The  term  "eligible  veteran"  means 
any  veteran  who  (A)  served  on  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  more  than  180  days  any  part 
of  which  occurred  after  January  31,  1955.  and 
who  was  discharged  or  released  therefrom 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable  or 
(B)  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  aft«r  such  date  for  a  service-connected 
disability. 

(2)  The  requirement  of  discharge  or  re- 
lease, prescribed  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  shall 
be  waived  in  the  case  of  any  individual  who 
served  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  in  an  active-duty  status  for  so  long  as 
he  continues  on  acti.e  duty  without  a  break 
therein. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (A)  and 
section  1661(a),  the  term  "active  duly  "  does 
not  include  any  period  during  which  an  in- 
dividual (A)  was  assigned  fidl  time  by  the 
Armed  Forces  to  a  civilian  institution  for  a 
course  of  education  v.hich  was  substantially 
the  same  as  established  cotirscs  offered  to 
civilians.  iB)  .served  as  a  cadet  or  midship- 
man at  cne  of  the  service  ac.idemies.  or  (C) 
served  under  the  provisions  of  section  511  id) 
of  title  10  pursuant  to  a:;  enlistment  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
Guard  or  ns  a  Reserve  for  service  in  the 
Army  Reserve.  Naval  Reserve.  Air  Force  Re- 
.serve.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Coast  Guard 
Reservet  1  uiiless  at  some  time  subsequent  to 
the  comiiletion  of  such  period  of  active  duty 
for  training  such  individual  served  on  active 
duty  for  a  consecutive  period  of  one  yci-r  or 
more  (not  including  any  service  as  a  cadet  or 
mid.ihipman  at  one  of  the  service  academics) . 

(b)  The  term  "prograin  of  education" 
means  any  curriculum  or  nay  combination  of 
unit  courses  or  subjects  pur.-ued  at  an  educa- 
tional institution  wliich  is  generally  accepted 
as  jiece.Hsary  to  fulfill  requirements  for  the 
attainment  of  a  predetermined  and  identified 
educational  profe.-sional.  or  vocational  objec- 
tive. Such  term  also  means  any  curriculum  of 
I'.nit  courses  or  subjects  pi.trsued  at  an  edu- 
cational institution  which  fulfill  require- 
ments for  the  attaiainent  of  more  than  one 
predeiermined  and  identilied  educational, 
profesiionnl.  or  voc?.tion.il  objective  if  all  the 
objectives  pursued  are  penerally  recognized 
as  being  reasonably  related  to  a  single  career 
field.  Such  term  also  means  any  unit  course 
or  subject,  or  ccinblnation  of  courses  or  sub- 
jects, ptirsued  by  an  eligible  veteran  at  an 
educational  institution,  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tratir>n  as  condition  to  obtaining  financial 
assislance  under  the  provisions  of  402(a)  of 
the  Ec-^tiomio  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.S.C.  2902(a)  ). 

(C)  The  term  "educational  institution" 
me.i.ns  any  public  or  private  elementary 
school,  secondary  school,  vocational  school, 
correspondence  school,  business  school, 
junior  college,  teachers'  college,  college,  nor- 
mal scliool,  professional  school,  university,  or 
scientific  cr  technical  institution,  or  other 
institution  furnishing  education  for  adults. 

(d)  The  term  "dependent"  means^ 

(1)  a  child  of  an  eligible  veteran: 

(2)  a  dependent  parent  of  an  eligible  vet- 
eran; and 

(3)  tlie  wife  of  an  eligible  veteran. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
chapter  36  of  this  title,  the  term  "training 
establishment"  means  any  establishment 
providing  apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job,  includif.g  those  under  the  supervision 
of  a  college  or  university  or  any  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  or  any  State  apprentice- 
ship agency,  or  aiiy  State  board  of  vocational 


education,  or  any  Joint  appre-tlceship  com- 
mittee, or  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  established  pursuant  to  chapter  4C 
of  title  29,  United  States  Code,  or  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  authorized  to  su- 
pervise such  training. 

SUBCHAPTER   II — ELIGIBILITY    AND    ENTITLEMENT 

§  1661.  Ellglbi!ty:  entitlement;  duration 
Entitlement 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
and  in  the  second  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion, each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter  or 
chapter  36  for  a  period  of  one  and  one-half 
months  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  In  part- 
time  educational  assistance)  for  each  month 
or  fraction  thereof  of  his  service  on  active 
duty  after  January  31.  1955.  If  an  eligible 
veteran  has  served  a  period  of  18  mor.ths  or 
more  on  active  duty  January  31.  1955.  and 
has  been  released  from  such  service  under 
conditions  that  would  satisfy  his  active  duty 
obligation,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  educational 
assi.stance  under  this  chapter  for  a  period  of 
36  months  (or  the  equivalent  thereof  in 
parf-titns  ed-icr'ional  assistance)  plus  an 
additional  ninnb''r  of  months,  not  exceeding 
nine,  ps  m'^y  be  utilized  in  pursuit  of  a  pro- 
E-ram  of  education  leading  to  a  standard  un- 
der^r'icliate  cor.eg?  degree. 

Entitlement  Limitations 

'hi  Whenever  tiie  period  of  entitlement 
tuder  this  section  of  an  eligible  veteran  who 
is  enrolled  in  Pii  educational  institution 
regularly  operated  on  the  quarter  or  semester 
.system  er.ds  during  a  quarter  or  semester, 
such  period  shall  be  extended  to  the  terini- 
nation  of  such  unexpired  quarter  or  semes- 
ter. In  educational  Institutions  not  operated 
on  the  quarter  or  semester  system,  whenever 
the  period  ol  eligibility  cutis  after  a  major 
portion  of  the  course  is  completed  such 
period  shall  be  extended  to  the  end  of  the 
cour:5e  or  for  twelve  weeks,  whichever  is  the 
lesser  period. 

(c)  E.ccept  as  provided  in  Esubscction] 
subst'ctions  (a)  and  (b)  and  in  subchapters 
V  a:id  VI  oI  this  chapter,  no  eligible  veteran 
shall  receive  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter  ir.  excess  of  thirty-six  months. 

•  •  *  «  » 

SUBCHAPTER     III ENROLLMENT 

*  V  *  •  « 

J  107J.  Disapproval  of  enrollment  in  certain 
courses 
(a)    The  Administrator  shall   not   approve 
t.'ie  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  in — 

(1)  any  bartending  course  or  personality 
development  counse; 

(2)  any  sales  or  sales  management  course 
which  does  not  provide  specialized  training 
within  a  specific  vocational  field,  or  in  any 
other  co7irse  with  a  vocational  objective,  un- 
less the  eligible  veteran  or  the  institution 
offering  sucla  course  submits  justification 
showing  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  per- 
sons [completing!  who  completed  such  cour.<-e 
over  the  preceding  two-year  period,  and  ulio 
are  not  unavailable  for  employment,  ha'-e 
been  employed  in  the  [spies  or  sales  manage- 
me:.t  field]  occupational  category  for  which 
the  course  iva^  designed  to  provide  train- 
ing (but  in  computing  the  nuvibcr  cf  per- 
sons who  completed  sucli  cour<;e  over  any 
S7ich  tuo-year  period,  there  ihal!  not  be  i,i- 
eluded  llie  number  of  persons  wlio  cov.plet- 
cd  such  course  with  assistance  under  this 
title  while  serving  on  active  duty):  or 

(3)  any  type  of  cour.se  which  the  Admin- 
istrator linds  to  be  avocational  or  recrea- 
tional in  ciiaraeter  tor  the  advertising  for 
ivhieh  he  finds  contains  :ignificant  avoca- 
tional or  recreational  tltemes)  unless  the 
veteran  submits  justification  showing  that 
the  course  will  be  of  bona  fide  use  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  prese;it  or  contemplated  busi- 
ness or  occupation. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1677  of 
this  title,   the  Adminisirator  shall  not  ap- 
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owartl   a  stand- 
;lb;e    veteran    Is 


prove  the  cr.roIIme:it  of  ar  eligible  veteran 
i.i  any  course  of  filght  trai  ilng  other  than 
one  given  by  an  education  il  institution  of 
n'gher  learning  for  credit 
crd  college  degree  the  ell 
L-Pt-king. 

(c)  The  Administrator  sTtzU  nit  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligtbl  •  veteran  in  any 
course  to  be  pursued  by  o  'cn  circuit  tele- 
vision (except  as  herein  pnvided)  or  radio. 
The  Adminii.trator  may  apj  rove  the  enroll- 
ment of  an  eligible  veteran  1  i  a  course,  to  be 
pursued  in  residence,  leridir  g  to  a  standard 
college  degree  which  Incl'.ide  ;,  as  an  Integral 
part  thereof,  subjects  ofTc!  'd  thrcui;h  t'lc 
medium   of   open   circuit   t  levlsli;n,   if   the 


eq'.il:er  con'.on- 
aitenU?,i:ce. 


niajor  portion  of  tlie  course 
tional  claEsrooni  or  l.-iboralot 

(d)  The  Administratioi  &  lall  not  approve 
the  enroUmcn',  of  any  e'.igl  }!c  vcier.-  ;,  not 
already  eircllecJ,  in  any  ;  [nouaccreditcd] 
course  fhelow  the  college  Ic  cl]  (ot^icr  than 
one  offered  pur^mant  to  subc  laptcr  V  or  sub- 
chavter  VI  of  this  chapter ',  which  tiocs  not 
lead  to  a  itar.dard  ccllene  d  yree  and  ichicli 
is  o.Tcred  by  a  proprietary  j  xfit,  or  proprie 
tr.ry  nonprofit  educational  i.  ;l;:uti'  n  f^r  any 
period  during  which  the  Ad:  linistrator  finds 
that  more  than  85  per  ce;.tui  \  of  tie  students 
enrolled  in  the  course  are  h  .virp  all  or  part 
of  their  tuition,  fees,  or  otl  er  charges  paid 
to  or  fcr  them  by  ti.c  e.iiicat  on..l  in.s  lt.;tl'  n 
or  the  Veterans'  Adml.  i-rtrition  '-.ntlrr  this 
title. 


5  1677.  Plight  training 

(a)    The   Adnanistrator  n 
pursuit  by  an  eligible  vetera 


e:.t  of  a  re':-rg- 
n  t!'ie  l.e'id  of 
c.'^',ni?c'.I  a;;  a'\- 


Ing  where  such  training  is  g<  le.ally  accepted 

as  necessary  for  the  attainr 

ni.-.ed    vocational    objecti-.e 

aviation  or  where  CjCncrally  i 

ciliary  to  the   pv.rsuit    of  a'  .-...caLioniil  entV 

f.aver   other   than   aviati  n.   ^u'o.'ect   to    the 

follow  inr  cor.ditions: 

( 1 )  the   eligible    veteran 
valid   private   pilot's   li'.en-c 
medical  requirements  i  eccs. 
r.ierclal  pilot's  license;  and 

(2)  the  flieht  school  c^urcej  must  meet  the 
Federal    Aviation    Administ 
and  he  approved  both  by  th^Apency  and  the 
appropriate  Slate  approving  t  jenc 

(b)  Each  eligible  vet:ra 
a  prrgram  of  cducatirn  ccns 
ly  of  flight  training  approver 


lequirenici-.ts  of  subjection     a)   heret-f,  shall 


be  paid  an  educational  atsU 
to  l;c  computed  at  the  rate  r 
cf   the  cstabliEhed    charges 


fees  which  similarly  cimi  rista:''ced  non- 
vetpran.s  enrolled  in  the  T.r  e  fl'ght  course 
are  required  to  pay.  Srch  all  iwance  shall  be 
paid  monthly  upon  receipt  o  a  certification 
as  reruircd  by  .rctlon  168' ()  of  this  title. 
In  ea"h  such  cn^e  the  cligib  p  veteran'.';  pc- 
T,od  of  entitlement  shall  be  cl  orp-cd  with  one 
month  for  er.ch  t?220]  $2G(^ 
to  the  veter.Tn  as  an  eiucat 
all   wf.nce  for  fT-.ich  coxir.^e. 
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(2)  A  'cooperative"  program,  other  than 
a  "lann  cooperative"  program,  means  a  full- 
time  progrr.m  of  education  which  consists  of 
Institutional  courses  and  al'.ernate  phases  of 
training  in  the  buslnesa  or  Industrial  estab- 
lishment with  the  training  in  the  business 
or  industrial  establishment  being  strictly 
sttpplemcntal  to  the  institutional  portion. 

(b)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
of  an  Indi.  idual  pursuing  a  prttr.tm  educa- 
liiii — 

(1)  while  on  acti-.e  duly,  or 

(2)  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis. 

•hall  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  (Ai  the 
e&tabll  ^hed  charges  for  tuition  and  fees 
which  the  institution  requires  similarly  cir- 
cum:itanced  nonveterans  tnrt  lied  In  the 
s.  me  program  to  pay,  or  (B)  t*-20]  J2S0  per 
month  for  a  full-tim'?  course,  whirhe-er  is 
'.  he  lesser. 

(c)(1)  An  ellgiiile  veteran  who  is  enrolled 
i.i  an  educational  Institution  for  a  "farm 
cooperative"  program  consisting  of  Institu- 
tional agricultural  courses  pre.schedulcd  to 
fall  within  44  weeks  of  any  period  of  12  ci^n- 


secutlve  months  and  who  pursues  such  pro- 
gram on — 

(A)  a  full-time  basis  (a  minimum  of  ten 
clock  hours  per  week  or  four  hundred  and 
forty  clock  hours  in  such  year  prescinduled 
to  provide  not  less  than  eighty  cloch  I'.ouro 
in  any  3-month  period), 

(Bi  a  three-quarter-time  baals  (a  niinl- 
mum  cf  7  clock  hours  per  week),  or 

(C)  a  half-time  b:\sis  (a  minimum  of  5 
clock  hours  p;r  wf  li )  sliall  be  ellgi'ol  ■  to  ic- 
celve  an  educational  assistance  allowance  r»t 
the  appropriate  ra'c  provided  in  the  ta'-I?  in 
ijarapraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  if  sucii 
eligible  veter.in  13  concttrrcntly  engap.cd  in 
.'igricultiiral  employment  which  is  relevant 
to  su  h  institutional  agricultur.il  coursFs  r.s 
determi:xd  under  standards  prescribed  by 
the  A(imi  .istrator.  In  computing  the  ftre- 
goin™  clocl:  hour  rcquircnicn'3  there  shil!  be 
included  the  time  involved  in  field  trips  and 
individual  r.nd  group  instruction  sponsored 
and  conducted  by  the  educational  inrMtu- 
tlcn  through  a  duly  authorized  Insiruccr  of 
i^uch  institu'ion  in  which  the  veteran  is  en- 
rolled. 

(2)  The  monthly  educational  aisic.a  ico 
allcwan.e  of  an  eligible  veteran  purstiiiig  a 
farm  cooperntive  program  under  tl-.is  chap- 
ter shall  be  paid  as  set  forth  In  column  II. 
Ill,  IV,  or  'V  (whichever  is  applicable  as 
determined  by  the  veteran's  dependency 
status!  oppoLiie  the  basis  shown  in  col- 
umn I: 
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(d)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  In 
section  1671  of  this  title  prohibiting  enroll- 
ment of  an  eligible  veteran  In  a  program  of 
education  in  which  such  veteran  has  "al- 
ready qualified,"  a  veteran  shall  be  allowed 
up  to  six  months  of  educational  assistance 
(or  the  equivalent  thereof  In  part-time  as- 
1  ti'.ncc)  for  the  pursuit  of  refresher  traln- 
l.ig  to  permit  such  veteran  to  update  such 
ve.eran's  knowledge  and  skills  and  to  be  In- 
s'.ructed  In  the  technological  advances  which 
have  occurred  In  such  veterans'  field  of  em- 
ployment during  and  since  the  period  of  such 
veteran's  active  military  service. 

(2)  A  veteran  pursuing  refresher  training 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  based  upon  the 
rate  prescribed  in  the  table  In  subsection  (a) 
(1)  or  In  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section, 
whichever  Is  applicable. 

(3)  The  educational  assistance  allov.ance 
paid  under  the  authority  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  charged  against  the  period  of  en- 
titlement the  veteran  has  earned  pursuant  to 
section  1661  (a)  of  this  title. 

•  *  «  *  * 

§  1C85.  Veteran-student  services 

(a)  Veteran-students  utilized  under  the 
authority  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  an  additional  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
"work-study  allowance").  Such  work-study 
allowance  shall  be  pal(2  [in  advancel  In  the 
amount  of  [$250]  S625  in  return  for  sucb 
veteran-student's  agreement  to  perform  serv- 
ices, dtiring  or  between  periods  of  enrollment, 
aijgregatlng  [one]  two  hundred  and  fifty 
hours  during  a  semester  or  other  applicable 
enrollment  period,  required  In  connection 
with  ( 1 )  the  outreach  services  program  un- 
der subchapter  IV  of  chapter  3  of  this  title  as 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  employee,  (2)  the 
preparation  and  processing  of  necessary 
papers  and  other  documents  at  educational 
institutions  or  regional  offices  or  facilities  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  (3)  the  provi- 
sion of  hospital  and  domiciliary  care  and 
medical  treatment  under  chapter  17  of  this 
title,  or  (4)  any  other  activity  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  appropriate.  [Advances  of 
lesser  amounts  may  be  made  in  return  for 
agreements  to  perform  services  for  periods  of 
less  thnn  one  hundred  hours,  the  amount  of 
such  advance  to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  agreed  to  be  per- 
formed as  $250  bears  to  one  hundred  hours] 
-471  agreement  may  be  entered  into  for  the 
performance  of  services  for  periods  of  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  liours,  in  which 
case  the  amount  of  the  work-study  allow- 
ance to  be  paid  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to 
tlic  number  of  hours  of  work  agreed  to  be 
performed  at  $625  bears  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  hours.  In  the  case  of  any  agreement 
providing  for  the  performance  of  services  for 
one  hundred  hours  or  more,  the  veteran  stu- 
dent shall  be  paid  $250  in  advance,  and  in 
the  case  of  any  agreement  for  the  perform- 
once  of  services  for  le^s  than  one  hundred 
hours,  the  pmouvt  of  the  advance  payment 
shall  bear  the  savie  ratio  to  the  number  of 
hours  of  tcork  agreed  to  be  performed  as 
i625  bears  to  ttro  hundred  and  fifty  hours. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  shall  utilize,  in 
connection  with  the  activities  specified  In 
subjection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  services 
of  veteran-students  who  are  purstting  ftill- 
time  programs  of  education  or  training  un- 
ri?r  chapters  31  and  34  of  this  title.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  the  Administrator, 
wherever  feasible,  shall  give  priority  to  vet- 
CT-ns  with  disabilities  rated  at  30  per  centum 
or  more  for  purposes  of  chaper  11  of  this 
title. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
the  number  of  veterans  whose  services  the 
Veterans'  Administration  can  effectively 
utilize  [(not  to  exceed  eight  hundred  man- 


years  or  their  equivalent  in  man-hours  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year)  ]  and  the  types  of  serv- 
ices that  such  veterans  may  be  required  to 
perform,  on  the  basis  of  a  survey,  which  he 
shall  conduct  annually,  of  each  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  office  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  numbers  of  veteran-students 
whose  services  can  effectively  be  utilized 
during  an  enrollment  period  In  each  geo- 
graphical area  where  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion activities  are  conducted,  and  shall  de- 
termine which  veteran-students  shall  be 
offered  agreements  under  this  section  In 
accordance  with  regulations  which  he  shall 
prescribe.  Including  as  criteria  (1)  the  need 
of  the  veterans  to  augment  his  educational 
assistance  or  subsistence  allowance;  (2)  the 
availability  to  the  veteran  of  transportation 
to  the  place  where  his  services  are  to  be  per- 
formed: (3)  the  motivation  of  the  veteran; 
and  (4)  in  the  case  of  a  disabled  ve'eran 
pursuing  a  course  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion under  chapter  31  of  this  title,  the  com- 
patibility of  the  work  assignment  to  the 
veteran's  physical  condition. 

(d)  While  performing  the  services  author- 
ized by  this  section,  veteran-students  shall 
be  deemed  employees  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  the  benefits  of  chapter 
81  of  title  5  but  not  for  the  purposes  of  laws 
administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

§  168S.  Education  loans 

Any  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled   to 
an  education  loan  (if  the  program  of  educa- 
tion is  pursued  in  a  State)  in  such  amount 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  1798  and  1799  of  this  title. 
S  ib-hapter  V — Special  Assistance  for  the 
Educationally  Disadvantaged 
*  •  •  «  « 

§1002.  Special  supplementary  assistance 

(a)  In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
who— 

(1)  Is  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a  post- 
secondary  course  of  education  on  a  half- 
time  or  more  basis  at  an  educational  In- 
stitution; and 

(2)  has  a  deficiency  In  a  subject  required 
OS  a  part  of,  or  which  Is  a  prerequisite  to, 
or  which  l3  Indispensable  to  the  satisfactory 
pt'.rsult  of,  an  approved  program  of  educa- 
tion, 

the  Administrator  may  approve  individual- 
ized tutorial  assistance  for  such  veteran  If 
SMch  assistance  Is  necessary  for  the  veteran 
to  complete  such  program  successfully. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  an  eli- 
gible veteran  receiving  tutorial  assistance 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
In  addition  to  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance provided  in  section  1682  of  this  title, 
the  cost  of  such  tutorial  assistance  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  [$50]  $60  per  month, 
for  a  maximum  of  [nine]  tivelve  months,  or 
until  a  maximum  of  [$450]  $720  Is  utilized, 
upon  certification  by  the  educational  in- 
stitution that — 

(1)  the  individualized  tutorial  assistance 
is  e-rential  to  correr;t  a  deficiency  of  the 
eligible  veteran  In  a  subject  required  as  a 
part  of.  or  which  is  prerequisite  to,  or  which 
Is  iTuiispenspble  to  the  satisfactory  pursuit 
of.  nn  nnproved  pn-^eram  of  education: 

(2)  the  ttitor  cl-.osen  to  pertorm  such  as- 
sl^tap.ce  is  c;ti.<tlified;  and 

(3)  the  charges  for  such  assistance  do  not 
exceed  the  customr.ry  charges  for  .such  tu- 
torial assistance. 

•  •  •  «  . 

§  lP9u.  Payment  of  educational  a.<;slstar.ce  al- 
lowance 
(a)  The  Administrator  shall,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  pay 
the  educational  assistance  allowance  as  com- 
puted In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to 
an  eligible  person  enrolled  in  and  pursuing 


(1)  a  course  or  courses  offered  by  an  educa- 
tional Institution  (other  than  by  correspond- 
ence) and  required  to  receive  a  secondary 
school  diploma,  or  (2)  any  deficiency,  reme- 
dial, or  refresher  course  or  courses  offered  by 
an  educational  Institution  and  required  for 
or  preparatory  to  the  pursuit  of  an  appro- 
priate course  or  training  program  In  a.n  ap- 
proved educational  Institution  or  training 
c-.tablishment. 

(b)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
of  an  eligible  person  pursuing  education  or 
training  under  this  subchapter  shall  be  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  <l)  the  establisl,ed 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees  which  the  edu- 
cational Institution  requires  similarly  cir- 
ciunstanced  nonveterans  enrolled  in  the  same 
or  a  similar  program  to  pay,  and  the  cost  of 
books  and  supplies  peculiar  to  the  cour.se 
v.hich  such  educational  Institution  requires 
similarly  circumstanced  nonveterans  e'.irolled 
in  the  same  or  similar  program  to  have,  or 

(2)  [S220]  $260  per  month  for  a  full-time 
course,  whichever  Is  the  lesser.  Where  it  is 
determined  that  there  Is  no  same  program, 
the  Administrator  shall  establish  appropriate 
rates  for  tuition  and  fees  designed  to  allow 
reimbursement  for  reasonable  costs  for  the 
education  or  training  Institution. 

(c)  The  edticational  assistance  allowance 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  paid  with- 
out charge  to  any  period  of  entitlement 
earned  pursuant  to  section  1601(a)  of  this 
title. 

*  «  •  •  • 

CIIAPrEP.    3S — WAR    ORPHANS'    AND    WIDOWS' 
EDUCATIONAL    ASSLSTANCE 


'nCHAPTER      IV- 


-PATMENTS     TO      ELIGln  E 
PERSONS 


Sec. 

1731.  Educational  assistance  allowance. 

1732.  Computation  of  educational  assistance 

allowance. 

1733.  Special  assistance  for  the  educationally 

disadvantaged. 

1734.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 

ing; correspondence  courses. 

1735.  Approval  of  courses. 

1736.  Specialized  vocational  training  cour.^es. 

1737.  Education  loans. 


SI.'HCHAPIX'E     III — PROGRAM     OF     EDUCATION 

*  »  •  •  • 

§  i72.J.     Disapproval  of  enrollment  in  certain 
courses 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
tl'3  enrollment  of  an  eligible  person  In — 

( 1 )  any  bartending  course  or  personality 
development  course; 

(2)  any  sales  or  sales  management  course 
which  does  not  provide  specialized  training 
within  a  specific  vocational  field,  or  in  any 
other  course  with  a  vocational  objective, 
unless  the  eligible  person  or  the  Institution 
offering  such  course  submits  justification 
showing  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  per.'on.s 
[completing]  v-ho  completed  such  course 
over  the  preceding  two-year  period,  aiid  who 
are  not  unavailable  for  cniployment.  have 
been  employed  in  the  [sales  or  sales  man- 
agement field]  occupational  category  for 
tuhich  the  course  was  designed  to  proi  ide 
training  {but  in  computing  tli"  1, umber  of 
pcr.zo7is  who  completed  sucii  course  over  any 
such  iuo-ycar  period,  there  ihall  not  be  i/i- 
cludr-d  the  munbcr  of  persons  who  completed 
such  .'ourse  uiih  assistance  U7idcr  this  title 
wh'le  serving  on  active  duty):  cr 

(3)  any  type  of  course  which  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  to  be  nvocational  cr  recreation- 
al in  character  (cr  the  advertising  for  ichich 
he  fi'.ds  co'iitiins  significant  avocational  or 
recreational  themes)  unless  the  eligible  per- 
son submits  Justification  showing  that  the 
course  will  be  of  bona  fide  tise  In  the  pursuit 
of  his  present  cr  contemplated  business  or 
occupation. 
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(b)  The  Administrator  stall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  ellgll  e  person  In  any 
course  of  flight  training  oth  r  than  one  given 
by  an  educational  Institutio  i  of  higher  learn- 
ing for  credit  toward  a  stai  dard  college  de- 
gree the  eligible  person  is  a  eking. 

(c)  The  Administrator  si  all  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  ellgibl  f  person  in  [any 
course  of  institutional  on  farm  trainirg.j 
any  course  to  be  pursued  b  correspondence 
(except  as  provided  in  sec  Ion  1786  of  this 
title) ,  open  circuit  televlsloi  (except  as  here- 
in provided),  or  a  radio,  cr  iny  course  to  be 
pursued  at  an  educational  Institution  not 
located  In  a  State  or  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  (except  as  herei  i  provided).  The 
Administrator  may  approve  the  enrollment 
of  an  eligible  person  in  a  c(  uree.  to  be  pur- 
sued in  residence.  leading  tc  a  standard  col- 
lege degree  which  Includes  as  an  integral 
part  thereof,  subjects  offei;  'd  through  the 
medium  of  open  circuit  tele\  sed  instruction, 
if  the  major  portion  of  the  course  reo.uires 
conventional  clasiroom  or  laboratory  at- 
tendance. Ihe  Admlnistrats  r  may  approve 
the  enrollment  at  an  educat:  onal  institution 
■which  is  not  located  in  a  Hate  cr  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  f  such  program 
Is  pursued  at  aa  approved  ei  ucational  insti- 
tution of  higlier  learning.  TI  e  Administrator 
in  his  discretion  may  cie.iy  or  Ul.'con;  iniie  the 
educational  assistance  uude;  this  cliapter  of 
any  eligible  person  in  a  fori  ign  educational 
Inatltutton  if  he  finds  that  sv  :h  eiirollmcia  is 
not  in  the  best  Litcrcst  of  th  ;  el;<;:ble  p'rrson 
or  the  Government. 

(d)  The  Administrator  sAm  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  ellgibl  i  person  in  any 
cour.-5e  which  is  to  be  prrsi  cd  as  a  part  of 
his  regular  secondary  rchoc;  edumtlon  (px- 
cent  as  provided  in  secti<i  i  1733  of  this 
title),  but  this  lubsection  s:  all  :  ot  prevent 
the  er.roUment  of  an  ellTii  le  ppr-on  in  a 
coi-r^e  [to  be  riirsued  be  3\v  the  college 
Ipve'l  not  leading  to  a  a  andc^rd  oUcgc 
dcnree  if  the  Administrator  finds  that  such 
person  has  ended  Ills  scccnc  try  school  edu- 
cntlnn  (by  completl'^n  or  Jtherwlse)  and 
that  such  coune  is  a  specla  li-ed  vocational 
course  pursued  for  the  prrpt  fc  c  f  qualifyine 
In  a  bor.a  fide  vocational  ol  ;ectlve. 


ET'ECIUPTER    IV- 


rO    ELU;iBLE 


rAvr.Tc:,ii 
rtp.soNS 
J  1731.  Eclucallcnal  asslstr.ncfc  allowance 

(K)  The  AdministratT  sha  1,  in  accordance 
witli  the  provisions  cf  secti  m  1780  of  this 
title,  pay  to  the  parent  or  g  lardian  of  each 
eligible  person  who  is  pursui  ig  a  pro'rran  of 
eclucation  under  this  chapte  :.  and  who  ap- 
plies tlierefor  on  behalf  of  si  ch  eligible  per- 
son, an  cducatlonul  a.sslstun  e  allowance  to 
meet,  in  part,  tl  e  expenses  cf  the  eligible 
person's  subslster.ee,  tuition  fees,  supplies, 
books,    equipment,    and    otl^er    educational 

C(JStS. 

(b)  Ko  educatiojicl  pr,;,lsthare  a'lowruice 
shall  be  paid  on  behalf  of  a::  eligible  person 
enrolled  in  a  course  ir.  an  i  ducatlonal  in- 
stitution which  does  not  leai  I  to  a  stav.dard 
college  dcpree  f  r  a.:y  perior  until  tlie  Ad- 
minisu-ator  shall  have  recclv  rj — 

( 1 )  from  the  eligible  per.so  i  a  certification 
r.s  to  his  actual  attendant  t  rluring  such 
perlciti:  nr.d 

(2)  from  tlie  educaticnalj  Institution,  a 
ce.  tification,  cr  an  end  ircmait  on  the  ellpl- 
b:e  person's  certificate,  that  He  wns  enrolled 
1:;  ."nd  pursul;  g  a  C'.urse  f.f  ec4icr.;lr)n  durlii^ 
s-ch  period. 

$  1732.  Computation    of  ed  J<t' tlon:.l    assist- 
ance allowance 

(r.)(l)    The  eJ-icational  as!  i 
nee  on  behalf  of  an  el!r;ible 
purs'  ing  a  prouraTi  of  educa 
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of  institutional  courses  shall   be  mnnputed 


rt  the  rate  [of  (A)   $220  per 

s  -.cd    on    a    full-time    ba.'.is, 

month   If  pursued  on  a  thrct-puarter-time 

basis,  and  (C)  $110  per  month  if  pursued  or. 


istunce  al'ow- 
peroon  wlio  Is 
Ion  consisting 


Tionth   if  pur- 
(B)     $165    per 


a  half-time  basis.]  prescribed  in  section  1682 
(Q)  (I)  of  this  title  for  full-time,  three-quar- 
ter-time,  or  half-time  pursuit,  as  appropri- 
ate, of  an  institutional  program  by  an  eligi- 
ble veteran  icith  no  dependents. 

(2)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  on  less  than  a  half- 
time  basis  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate 
[of  (A)  the  established  charges  for  tuition 
and  fees  which  the  Institution  requires  other 
individuals  enrolled  in  tlie  same  program 
to  pay,  or  (B)  $220  per  month  for  a  full- 
time  course,  whichever  Is  the  lesser.]  pre- 
scribed in  section  i6S2(b)(2)  of  this  title 
for  less-than-hall-timc  pursuit  of  an  insti- 
tiiiional  program  by  ari  eligible  icteran. 

(b)  The  educational  a.salstancc  allowance 
tn  be  paid  on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person 
wlio  Is  purs;. ing  a  full-time  prcgram  of  edu- 
cation which  consists  of  institutional  courses 
a.'.d  slternate  pha.ses  of  tr.iinlng  in  a  busi- 
ness or  industrial  establishment  with  the 
training  In  the  business  or  Industrial  estab- 
lishment being  strictly  supplemeiital  to  the 
iMstlttitlonal  portion,  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  of  [$177]  $209  per  month. 

{c\il)  An  elipible  pf.ion  who  is  enr^-Ued 
in  an  educational  institution  for  a  "farm 
cooperative"  program  consisting  of  iiistitu- 
iinnal  agricultural  courses  preschcduled  to 
fall  u-ithii  forty- four  uecks  of  any  peiiod  of 
tirclvc  consecutive  months  avd  wlio  pursues 
such  program  on — 

(Xi  a  full-time  basis  (a  miv.rmim  of  ten 
c'.ock  hours  per  week  cr  four  hundred  and 
fortti  clock  hours  in  sucfi  year  preschcduled 
to  provide  not  less  than  eirjhty  clock  hours  in 
avjj  ihrce-v'.onth  pciod). 

(B)  a  thrcc-quarter-tjiiie  b.js'.i  (a  mi'i- 
1   .rv.  of  seven  clock  hours  per  week),  or 

(C)  a  half-time  basis  (a  niinimuin  of  five 
f'l.'-/;  hours  per  week), 

sh-tll  be  cV.g-.'clc  to  rccciic  an  cdu--atiOP.al 
c"!i  t-^rtce  allotranca  at  the  appropriate  rate 
provi^lcd  in  paragra^'h  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
iiDn,  if  such  eligible  pcrc/^n  is  concurrently 
er-^nfrd  in  agricultural  etrployncnt  ichich 
i:  relci'O'-t  to  such  ir.sti'vtiorial  cgricullural 
course's  t's  dcicrr;iined  uv,clcr  standards  pie- 
scribed  bi'  the  Administr-tor.  Iv.  computing 
t'  e  foregoing  clack  hoxir  rcquirc?r.ents  there 
s'.nlt  tc  iidudcd  the  ti)".c  im-olvcd  in  field 
tr-pr  and  ir.d:v:dnr^  n'trf  rjrovp  ivstrw^tion 
S'^o-fsored  c  d  coiiductcd  b;/  the  educational 
irt.^titution  through  a  duly  authorised  in- 
structor of  such  insHtution  in  which  the 
■c  -son  is  cnrol'ed. 

(.'')  T!'-c  monthli)  educationil  aisistancc 
a.'.owaiice  tc  be  paid  on  behalf  of  an  eli- 
ytblc  /scrsori  pur::ving  a  farm  cooperative 
■    ngram   v.uler  this  chanter  shall   be  com- 

'tcd  at  f.'ic  rate  preirribrd  in  ficction  1682 
(c)  (2)  of  fhJ!  title  for  full-time,  three-quar- 
t'  r-ii;iir,  or  half-time  nur^nit,  as  appropriate, 
cf  a  farm  cooperative  program  by  an  eligible 
jctcran  witii  v.o  dcpcndeils. 

[c](d)  If  a  program  if  education  is  pur- 
svod  by  aa  eligible  person  at  an  institution 
loca'od  1  '.  t'le  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
tl^c  e'liicatioral  as?l-tance  allowance  comput- 
ed for  such  pcrs.".n  under  this  se'-tlon  r.hall 
be  p.Tid  at  a  rate  In  Philippine  pesos  equiva- 
lent to  $0.50  for  each  dcllar. 

•  *  •  •  • 

f  f".?7.  Education  loans 

Any  eligible  person  shall  be  cntiilcl  to  an 
criuc-atioTi  loan  (if  the  program  of  education 
i.i  pursued  in  a  State)  in  such  amount  and  on 
su-h  t  rms  and  conditions  as  provided  in 
sections  17CS  and  1709  of  this  title. 

•  •  *  •  • 

5  •.•ECHAnER  V — SPZCIAL  SnSTORATIVE  TRATNING 

•  •  •  •  • 

S  1702.  Special   trrlning  allcwc.nce 

(a)  While  the  eligible  person  Is  enrolled 
In  niid  purstting  a  full-time  cours'-  of  speci.il 
rpstoratlve  training,  the  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  [hts]  behalf 
of  such  person  a  special  training  allowance 


computed  at  the  basic  rate  of  [220]  $260  per 
month.  If  the  charges  for  tuition  and  fees 
applicable  to  any  such  course  are  more  than 
[$69]  $82  per  calendar  month,  the  basic 
monthly  allowance  may  be  increased  by  the 
amount  that  such  charges  exceec'  [$69]  $83 
a  month,  upon  election  by  the  [parents] 
parent  or  guardian  of  thi  eligible  person  to 
have  such  person's  period  of  entitlement  re- 
duced by  one  day  for  each  [$7.35]  S8.69  that 
the  special  training  allowance  paid  exceeds 
the  basic  monthly  allowance. 

(b)  No  payments  of  a  special  training  al- 
lowance shall  be  made  for  the  same  period 
for  which  the  payment  of  an  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  is  made  or  for  any  period 
during  which  the  training  is  pursued  on  less 
th3n  a  full-time  basis. 

(c)  Full-time  training  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section  shall  bo  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  respect  to  the  capacities  cf 
the  Individual  trainee. 

•  •  «  *  • 

CHAinER    36 ADMINISTRATION    OF  EDUCATIONAL 

BENEFITS 

*  *                      •                      •  • 
SUECHAPr.-.r.     II — MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec. 

1780.  Payment  of  educational  or  subsistence 

assistance  allowances. 

1781.  Limitation  of  educational  assistance. 

1782.  Control    by    agencies    of    the    United 

States. 

1783.  Conflicting  interests. 

1784.  Reports  by  Institutions:  reporting  fee. 

1785.  O'.erpaymcnts  to  eligible  person  cr  vet- 

erans. 

1786.  Correspondence  courses. 

1787.  Apprenticeship  cr  other  on-Job  train- 

ing. 

1788.  Measurement  of  courses. 

1783.  Period  of  operation  for  approval. 

1790.  Overclinrges  by  educational  Institu- 
tion^;  discontinuance  of  allowances; 
exami!.atlon  of  record-;;  fal.-e  or  mis- 
leading statements. 

17D1.  Cliangc  of  program. 

17i>2.  Advl.»ory  committee. 

1793.  Institvitions   listed    by   Attorney   Gen- 

eral. 

1794.  Use  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

1705.  Limitation  en  period  of  a.'ssislance  un- 
der two  or  more  programs; 

1796.  Limitation  on  cert-in  adveitising,  sales, 
and  enrcV.mcnt  practices. 

Subchapter  III — Cdi:cation  Loans  to  Eligible 
Veterans  and  Eligible  Persons 

1793.  Eligibility  for  loanf.;  .imount  and  con- 
ditions of  loans;  interest  rates  on 
loans. 

1/99.  Revolving  fund;  irtrurance. 

***** 

.SL-3CH(iPTER     I— STATE     APP-TOVINC.     ACEKCIES 

•  *  •  *  • 

5  1774.  Reimbursement  of  c:tc'.isc3 

(a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
e'lter  into  contracts  or  agrecncnts  with  Str.t3 
arul  local  afrcncits  to  pay  such  State  and 
local  agencies  for  reasor.ablo  a:id  nc:c.<;iary 
expenses  of  salary  and  travel  Incurred  by 
employees  of  such  agencies  and  a.i  ali^-v- 
ance  for  acimi.iistrative  expenses  in  accord- 
ance witli  the  formula  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  in  (1)  rcnderiiig 
necessary  -ser-,  ices  in  asccrtainlnt;  the  qual- 
ifications cf  educational  Inntitutions  f  ir  fur- 
nishing couTcies  of  cduc.'^tiou  to  eligible  pcr- 
E.-.ns  or  veterans  under  thij  chapter  ai.d 
chapters  34  and  35,  and  in  Die  super-vijion 
of  ijuch  e.iuc:'.tional  in.:tiiutjon.s.  and  (2) 
furuljlHi.g,  at  the  request  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, any  otiier  sf.r.ices  iii  connection  vvilh 
chapters  34  and  35.  Each  sach  contract  cr 
a'.reci::ient  shall  be  conditioned  upon  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  and  provlslonj 
of  chaptcri  31  and  35. 

lb)  TlK  allowance  for  administrative  e-£- 
pences  Incurred  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  in  accorclr.uce 
with  the  following  formula: 
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Total   salary   cost  reimbursable   under  this     [Allowance]    Allowable    for    administrative 
section  expense 

$5,000  or  less r$500.1  $550. 

Over  $5,000  but  not  exceeding  $10,000 £$900.1  Sf, 000. 

Over  $10,000  but  not  exceeding  $35,000 [$900    J  $1,000    tor   the    first   $10,000   plus 

[$800j  ^925  for  each  additional  $5,000  or 

fraction  thereof. 

Over  $35,000  but  not  exceeding  $40,000 r$5,250.'|  $6050. 

Over  $40,000  but  not  exceeding  $75,000 [$.S,250T  55.050    for    the    first   $40,000    plus 

[$70(j]  $800  for  each  additional  $5,000  or 

1  faction  thereof. 

Over  $75,000  but  not  exceeding  $80,000 r$l0,450.1  $12,000. 

Over    $80,000 [$10,450j  $12,000  for  the  first  $80,000  plus 

t$600J  $700  for  each  additional  $5,000  or 

fraction  thereof. 


SUBCHAPTER    11 MISCELLANEOVS    PP.OVISIONS 

§  1780.  Payment  of  educational  assistance  or 
subsistence  allowances 
Period  for  Which  Payment  May  be  Made 

(a)  Payment  of  educational  assistance  or 
subsistence  allowances  to  eligible  veterans  or 
eligible  persons  pursuing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation or  training,  other  thati  a  program  by 
correspondence  or  a  pro.-^ram  of  flight  train- 
ing, in  an  educational  institution  under 
chapter  31,  34,  or  35  of  this  title  shall  be 
paid  as  pro\lded  in  this  section  and,  as  ap- 
plicable, in  section  1504,  1682,  1631,  or  1732 
of  this  title.  Such  payments  shall  be  paid 
only  for  the  period  of  EU"h  veterans'  or  per- 
sons' enrollment,  but  no  arno'ant  shall  be 
paid — 

(1)  to  any  eligible  ve'.cr.-.n  or  eligible  per- 
son enrolled  In  a  course  which  loads  to  a 
standard  college  degree  fcr  a:-iy  perloei  when 
such  veteran  or  person  is  not  pursuing  his 
cour-ie  In  accordance  with  the  regularly  es- 
tablished policies  and  regvilc.tloiis  of  the  edu- 
cational Institution  and  th?  rciuircments  of 
this  chapter  or  of  chapter  3 1  cr  35  cf  this 
title:  or 

(2)  to  any  eligible  veter.-'n  or  eligible  per- 
SDn  enrolled  in  a  course  which  docs  not  lead 
to  a  standard  college  degree  (excluding  pro- 
grams of  apprenticeship  and  programs  of 
other  on-Job  training  authcri:-ed  by  section 
1787  of  this  title)  for  any  day  of  .I'oscnce  in 
excess  of  thirty  days  In  a  twelve-month  pe- 
riod, not  counting  as  absences  v.eckencis  or 
legal  holidays  (or  custorrtary  vacation  pe- 
riods connected  therewith)  established  by 
Federal  or  State  la-.v  (or  in  the  case  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippino3.  Philippine  law) 
during  which  tlie  institution  is  not  regularly 
in  session. 

Notwithstanding  the  f.-Drcgoing,  t'ne  Adml:i- 
istrator  may,  subject  to  sttch  regulations  as 
he  shall  prescribe,  continue  to  pay  allow- 
ances to  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  persons 
enrolled  in  courses  set  forth  in  clause  ( 1 )  or 
(2)  of  this  subsection  during  periods  when 
the  schools  are  tempornril;.'  closed  under  an 
established  policy  ba~ed  upon  an  Executive 
order  of  the  Preside".t  or  due  to  an  emer- 
gency situation,  and  si-.-h  periods  shall  not 
bs  counted  as  ab-^e"ce«;  for  the  purposes  of 
clause  (2) . 

Cor>'e-por.dpnce  Tr.-.'.'-iinj  Certlficatior,? 

(b)  No  educatio-.al  assistance  allowance 
si  .Hll  Ico  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  or  wife 
cr  wi.'ov.  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a  program 
of  e..'ucat!oi\  exclusively  by  correspondence 
xi-itil  the  Administrator  shall  have  re- 
ct-ivea — 

( 1 1  from  the  eligible  veterati  or  wife  or 
willow  a  certificate  as  to  the  number  of  les- 
f  :.is  actually  completed  by  the  veteran  or 
wire  or  widow  a:id  serviced  by  the  educa- 
t:oiu!  iuititution;  and 

(1:)  from  the  training  establishment  a  cer- 
tification or  an  endorsement  on  the  vet- 
er.»,n's  or  wife's  or  widow's  certificate,  as  to 
t"-e  nt-.mber  of  lessons  completed  by  the  Vet- 
era:! or  wife  or  widow  and  serviced  by  the 
i;ntitution. 
Appre:itice3hip  and  Other  Cn-Job  Trainl:ig 

(c)  No  training  acsistance  allowance  shall 
be  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  per- 


so;i  e.irolled  in  and  pursuing  a  program  of 
apprentice.'-hip  or  other  on-Job  training  until 
the  Admlnlstr.ator  shall  have  received — 

(1)  from  £uch  veteran  or  perso:i  a  certifi- 
cation as  to  his  actual  attendance  during 
Kuch  period;  and 

(2)  from  tho  training  establishment  a  cer- 
tification, or  an  endorsement  on  the  vet- 
eran's or  person's  certificate,  that  such  vet- 
eran or  percon  was  enrolled  In  and  pursuing 
a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job 
trainir.g  during  such  period. 

Advance  Payment  of  Initial  Educational 
Assi'jtance  or  Subsistence  Allowance 
(d)(l>  The  educational  assistance  or  sub- 
si  7tonce  allowance  advance  payment  provided 
for  in  this  subsection  l.s  based  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Congress  that  eligible  veterans  and 
ciifTlble  persons  need  additional  funds  at  the 
;:eginnln^  of  a  school  term  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  books,  travel,  deposits,  and  pay- 
ment for  living  quarters,  the  initial  install- 
ment of  tuition,  and  the  other  special  ex- 
penses which  are  concentrated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  school  term. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, and  under  regulations  which  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  an  eligible 
veteran  or  eligible  person  shall  be  paid  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  or  subsist- 
ence allowance,  as  appropriate,  advance  pay- 
ment. Such  advance  payment  shall  be  made 
in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  allowance 
for  the  month  or  fraction  thereof  in  which 
pursuit  of  the  program  will  commence,  plus 
the  allowance  for  the  succeeding  month.  In 
the  ca?e  of  a  serviceman  on  acti.e  duty,  v.ho 
1.3  pursuing  a  program  of  education  (other 
tiian  uud«r  subchapter  VI  of  chapter  34), 
the  advance  payment  shall  be  In  a  lump  sum 
based  upon  the  amount  payable  for  the  en- 
tire qitarter.  seme-ter.  or  term,  as  applicable. 
-In  no  event  shall  an  advance  payment  be 
made  under  this  subsection  to  a  veteran  or 
per.son  intending  to  purstse  a  program  or 
education  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis.  The 
application  for  advanf^e  paymer^t.  to  be  made 
on  a  form  precribed  by  the  Administrator, 
fliall— 

l.\)  i;i  tho  ca~c  of  an  initial  enrollment  of 
r.  veteran  or  person  in  an  educational  insti- 
ttition.  contain  information  showing  that 
tl-.e  vct'-ran  or  person  (i)  is  eligible  for  edu- 
cational beneP.t?.  (ii)  has  been  accepted  by 
the  institution,  and  (iii)  has  notified  the 
Institution  of  his  intention  to  attend  that 
institution:  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  re-enrollment  of  a 
veteran  orperson,  contain  Information  chow- 
ing  that  the  veteran  or  person  (i)  is  eligible 
to  continue  his  projjram  of  education  or 
training  and  (ii)  intends  to  re-enroll  In  the 
same  institution, 

and.  In  cither  ca^e,  shall  also  ttate  the  num- 
ber of  semester  or  clccic-hcurs  to  be  pursued 
by  such  veterans  or  person. 

(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, and  under  regulations  which  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  a  person  eligi- 
ble for  education  cr  training  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subcliapter  VI  of  chapter  34  of  thi.i 
title  shall  be  entitled  to  lump-sum  educa- 
tional   assistance    allowance    advar.cc    pay- 


ment. Such  advance  payment  shall  In  no 
event  be  made  earlier  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  pursuit  of  the  person's 
program  of  education  or  training  Is  to  com- 
mence. The  application  for  the  advance  pay- 
ment, to  be  made  on  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator,  shall,  In  addition  to  the 
information  prescribed  in  paragraph  (2)  (A), 
specify — 

i.\)  that  the  program  to  be  pursued  has 
been  approved; 

iB)  the  anticipated  cost  and  the  number 
of  Carnegie,  clock,  or  semester  hours  to  be 
pursued;  and 

(C)  where  the  program  to  be  pursued  is 
other  than  a  high  school  credit  course,  the 
need  of  the  person  to  pursue  the  course  or 
cour.ves  to  be  taken. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  the  Administrator's 
determination  whether  any  veteran  or  per- 
so.i  is  eligible  for  an  advance  payment  under 
this  =:ection.  the  Information  submitted  bv 
the  Instlttttlon.  the  veteran  or  person,  shall 
establish  his  eligibility  unices  there  is  evi- 
dence In  his  file  In  tlie  processing  office  es- 
tablishing that  he  is  not  eligible  for  such 
advance   payment. 

(5)  The  advance  payment  authorized  by 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
shall.  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  or 
eligible  person,  be  (A)  drawn  In  favor  of  the 
veteran  or  person:  (Bl  mailed  to  the  educa- 
t:o:-al  institution  listed  on  the  application 
form  for  temporary  care  and  delivery  to  the 
veteran  or  person  by  such  institution:  and 
(C)  delivered  to  the  veteran  or  person  upon 
liis  registration  at  such  Institution,  but  in 
no  event  shall  such  delivery  be  made  earlier 
than  thirty  days  before  the  program  of  edu- 
cation is  to  commence. 

(C)  Upon  delivery  of  the  advance  paymer.t 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Institution  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  certiflcaticn  of  such  de- 
livery. If  such  delivery  is  not  affected  within 
thirty  days  after  commencement  of  the  pro- 
f-ram  of  education  la  question,  such  institu- 
tion shall  return  such  payment  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator forthwith. 

Prepayment  of  Subsequent  Educational  As- 
sistance or  Subsistence  Allowance 

(c)  E.xcept  a3  provided  in  subsection  (p) 
of  this  section,  sub.5equent  payments  of  edu- 
rciional  assistance  or  subsistence  allowance 
to  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  shall 
be  prepaid  each  month,  subject  to  such  re- 
l-orts  and  proof  of  enrollment  In  and  satis- 
factory pursuit  of  such  progrr-irts  as  the 
Admini'^trator  may  require.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  withhold  the  final  payment  for  a 
period  of  e'.ircllment  until  such  proof  is  re- 
ceived and  the  amount  of  the  final  payment 
appr.-^-riately  adjusted. 

Recovery  of  Erroneous  Payments 

(f )  If  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person 
fails  to  enroll  in  or  pursue  a  course  for  which 
an  educational  assistance  or  subsistence  al- 
lowance ad.ance  payment  is  made,  the 
amount  of  .■^tich  payment  ard  any  amount  of 
.'uhssqu.?nt  payments  t\hich.  in  whole  or  in 
1  art.  are  due  to  erroneous  information  re- 
cjuired  to  be  furr.ished  under  subsection 
(d)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sectioa.  shall  be- 
co:ne  an  overpay.rnent  and  shall  con.stitute 
p.  liability  of  such  veteran  cr  person  to  the 
United  States  and  may  be  reco^ered.  unless 
waived  pursitant  to  section  3102  of  this  title, 
f.om  :.ny  tenetit  otherwise  due  him  unrior 
a:iy  law  adminictered  by  the  Vetera-.-.s'  Ac'.- 
nunistia; ion  or  may  oc  recovereti  in  the  ram<> 
ni.inr.er  a.s  any  oiher  deor  dr.e  the  'JnltcC 
Si  ales. 

Payment",  for  Le.-s  Tha:a  Half-Tlmc 
Tra.ning 

(g)  Payment  of  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance In  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
or  eligible  person  pursuing  a  program  of  ed- 
ucation on  less  than  a  h.'-lf-time  basis  (ex- 
cept as  provided  by  s\ibsection  (d)  (3)  cf  this 


3, '2  IS 


section)    shall  be  made  In  ar 
puted   for   the   entire   quarte 
term  during  the  month 
Ing  the  month  in  which 
colved  from  the  educational 
such  veteran  or  person  has 
is  pursuing  a  program  at 
Such  lump  sum  payment  sha 
at   the  rate   provided   In  sec 
1732(a)  (2)  of  this  title,  as 

Determination    of    Enrollm 
and   Attendanci 

(h)    Tlie  Administrator  m 
regulations  which  he  shall  n 
mine  enrollment  in.  pursuit 
ance  at,  any  program  of  edu 
Ing  or  course  by  an  eligible 
pible  person  for  any  period 
ceives  an  educational 
ence  allowance  under  this  cha  i 
Ing  such   program   or  course 


amount  com- 

semester.   or 

immediately  follow- 

cer(  Iflcation  is  re- 

l  istltution  that 

e  nrolled  In  and 

si^h  institution. 

1  be  computed 

t|on    lG82(b)    or 


ap  >licable. 


la 


<  f. 


fc- 
assistai  ce 


pursuant  to 

escribe,  deter- 

.  and  attend- 

(Ation  or  traln- 

'eteran  or  ell- 

which  he  re- 

or  subslst- 

ter  for  pursu- 


5  1784.  Reports  by  inrtltutlons 

(a)  Educatl.-'nal  Institutii 
de:ay,   report    to   tha   Admin 
form  pre.ijrlbed  by  him.  tl:e 
terruptlon,  and  termination  of 
of  each  eligible  person  or  vt 
therein  under  chapter  34,  35, 

(b)  Tli3  Administrator  may 
v.Citlonal  Institution,  or  to  ani, 
iiccs)iip    training    committee 
training  establisinmcnt,  furnls: 
or  training  under  either  this 
ter  34t.3  or  351.1  Cor  3G]  of  t 
porting  fee  whi?h  will  be  In  1 
compensation  or  reimburser 
or  certifications  which  such 
stitutlon    or    joint    apprentic 
committee  Is  required  to  Erep 
him  by  law  or  reguLatlon,  Sue' 
siiall  be  computed  for  each  cp. 
inultiplyin.c;  '^3  by  the  number 
erans    or    el:^;lbie    persons    e 
[chaptersl   this  chapter  or 
35C.  andl  of  this  title,  or  54 
those  elislble  veterans  and 
whose  educational  assist.^.nce 
rected  in  care  of  earli  Institiu 
rary  cjstody  and  delivery  and 
at  the  tlmf  of  registration  as 
section  1780(d)  (5)   of  this  tit 
31   of   that  year:    except  that 
trator  may.  where  it  is  establ 
such  educational  In-titutton  oi 
ticcshin  training  committee  th 
eran  plus  eligible  person  enrol 
date  varies  more  than  \'i  per 
the    pealc    eligible    veteran    e 
eligible   person   enrollment   m 
tional    institution    or    joint 
training    committee    during 
year,  establish  such  other  date 
tive  of  the  peak  enrollment  as 
fled  for  Cthatl  such  educatio 
or  joint  apprenticeship  traini 
The  reporting  fee  shall  be  paid 
educationil   institution  or  joiik 
ship  trair.ing  committee  as  s 
after  the  end  of  the  calendar 
it  1=  appUcaV.le. 


ons  shall. 


e  ir 
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lU,    Pursuit, 


reporting  fee 
,  without 
trr^tcr    in    the 

rollment,  in- 
tlte  education 
crun  enrolled 

36. 
lay  to  any  c;'- 
joint  apprcn- 
acting    as    a 
ing  education 

pter  or  chap- 
Is  title,  a  re- 

of  any  other 
t  for  reports 
ucatlonal  In- 

ip  training 
rt3  submit  to 
rcpoitint;  fee 
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ible  persons 
hecks  are  dl- 
n  for  tempo- 
are  delivered 
:ovided  under 
e.  on  October 
the  Admlnls- 
shed  by  [the] 
joint  arprcn- 
t  eligible  vet- 
ment  on  such 
centum  from 
ment    plus 
such    ednca- 
i  pprenticcsliip 
ich    calendar 
s  reprtsenta- 
may  be  Ju.-=ti- 
instituMon 
g  committee. 
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§  1786.  Correipondence  courses 
(a)  (1 )  Each  eligible  veteran 
section   1652(a)    (1)    and    (2) 
and  each  eligible  wife  or  wido'  r 
in  section    1701(a)(1)     (B),    ( 
this   title)    who  enters   into 
arreement  to  pursue  a  program 
exclusively  by  correspondence 
aa    educational    as.slstfince    alU 
puted  at  the  rate  of  90  per 
establLshed  charge  which  the 
quires  nonveterans  to  pay  for 
cour.ses  pursued   by   the  ellgi 
wife  or  widow.  The  term 


(C) 
a:  I 


ce  n 


ibfe 


'establ  shed 


as  defined  in 
this   title) 
(as  defined 
or    (D)    of 
enrollment 
of  education 
:  hall  Ije  paid 
wance    com- 
tum  of  the 
liistitution  re- 
he  course  or 
veteran  or 
charge" 


as  used  herein  means  the  charge  for  the 
course  or  courses  determined  on  the  basis  of 
t'  e  lowest  extended  time  payment  plan 
o.'iered  by  the  Institution  and  approved  by 
tiie  appropriate  State  approving  agency  or 
the  actual  coat  to  the  veteran  or  wife  or 
widow,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  Such  allow- 
ance shall  be  paid  quarterly  on  a  prorata 
basis  for  the  lessons  completed  by  the  vet- 
eran or  wife  or  widow  and  serviced  by  the 
institution. 

i2)  The  period  of  entitlement  cf  any  vet- 
eran 'T  Wife  or  widow  who  Is  pursuing  any 
p-oirmm  of  etincation  exclusively  by  coi-re- 
.•■.■londpn-e  shrill  Tio  charced  with  one  month 
for  each  t*220]  $260  which  Is  paid  to  the 
vptornn  or  v  ife  or  widow  ns  an  civicatlonal 
r.'=^~  stance  allowance  for  .'^uch  cotir.se. 

lb)  The  enrollm'^nt  apreemcnt  shall  fully 
d-'!'~lo  c  t'^c  obllc;atlo:i  of  both  the  Institu- 
'ior  and  t'^e  vetcr.Tn  nr  v^■!fo  or  widow  and 
r  1  -.'1  prr>minpntly  d1''rl:\y  t>^e  provlsl'-n.:;  for 
."Tiiin-incc.  termlnat  o-i.  refnn'Js.  and  the 
cindltions  rnder  which  payment  of  the 
f.Mowanre  is  made  by  the  Administrator  to 
t'v.>  veteran  or  v.-ife  rr  v.  Idov.  A  copy  of  the 
Ci-inHment  arroemont  s^riii  be  fnrn<s>'ed  to 
o".rh  surh  votprnn  or  wifo  rr  'vidow  at  the 
thne  Fuch  vDtei-nn  or  wife  or  widow  signs 
such  ngreemept. 

No  such  aeteoment  shall  he  pffectivo  nnl-'>''s 
surh  veteran  or  w'fe  rr  v.'klow  shnll.  rCnr 
the  exp'.ratton  of  ten  days  after  the  enroll- 
ment acreem'?nt  Is  slsred.  havo  signed  and 
r.iibmltted  to  the  Administrator  a  written 
statement,  with  a  slrjned  copv  to  the  institu- 
tion, specificallv  affirming  the  enrollment 
aEircnr-nt.  Tn  the  event  the  veteran  or  wife 
or  widow  at  anv  time  notifies  the  Institution 
of  his  intention  not  to  affirm  the  agreement 
in  nccordance  with  the  preceding  sentence, 
t'le  Institution,  without  imnnslng  anv  pen- 
nltv  or  char^'nn:  .tiv  fee  shitl  promntlv 
n>a'c'!  .1  fell  r-^fund  of  all  amounts  paid. 

(c)  In  the  event  veteran  or  wife  or  widow 
elects  to  terminate  his  enrollment  under  an 
nrTirmod  enrollment  agreement,  the  institu- 
tion (other  than  one  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1776  of  this  title)  may 
thnrpe  tl-.e  veteran  cr  wife  or  widow  a  regis- 
tration or  similar  fee  not  in  exce.ss  of  10  per 
cntnm  of  the  tuition  for  the  course,  or  S^O. 
wh  chever  is  le.^s.  Where  the  veteran  or  wi'e 
or  widow  elects  to  terminate  the  agreement 
Piter  c-<mpK'tlon  of  one  or  mme  but  less  than 
25  per  centu'n  of  the  total  number  of  lessons 
comprising  the  course,  the  institution  may 
retain  such  registration  or  similar  fee  plus 
2'i  per  centum  of  the  tuition  for  the  course. 
Wh-^re  the  voteran  or  wife  or  widow  elects  to 
t.'rmlnate  the  ni^-.ooment  after  completion  of 
25  per  contnm  but  less  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  lessons  comprising  the  course,  the  in- 
stitution may  retain  the  full  registration  or 
.•im'lar  fee  plus  50  per  centum  of  the  course 
tuition.  If  riO  per  centum  or  more  of  the  les- 
sons are  completed,  no  refund  of  tuition  is 
required. 

5  1717.  /  pniTiitlceshlp  or  oth?r  on-job  tfaln- 
Int^ 

(■.\\  An  eligible  vet'-ran  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1652(a)(1)  of  this  title)  or  an  eligible 
p?r  on  (as  defined  in  section  I7ni(a)  of  this 
title)  sliall  be  paid  a  training  assistance  al- 
lov.an>-'e  as  prescri'oed  by  sub.sectlon  (b)  of 
tli.-i  section  while  pursuing  a  full-time— 

( 1 )  program  of  apprenticeship  approved 
by  a  otate  approving  agency  as  meeting  the 
standards  of  apprenticeship  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Laijor  pursuant  to  section  50a 
of  title  29.  or 

(2)  program  of  other  on-Job  training  ap- 
proved under  provisions  of  section  1777  of 
thla  title. 

subject  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  of 
chapters  34  and  35  with  respect  to  educa- 
tional assistance. 


(b)(1)  The  monthly  training  assliitance 
allowance  of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 
program  described  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  as  follows: 
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(2  The  monthly  training  assistance  aU 
low.ince  of  .''u  eligible  person  pursuing  a  pro- 
'jr:ini  dcs'^ribed  tmr'er  sub.sectlon  (a)  shall  be 
[(.\)  •^160  during  the  first  six-mr    th  period, 

(B)  $120  during  the  s-'cond  six-month  period, 

(C)  $80  during  the  third  six-month,  and  (D) 
c>40  during  the  fourth  end  ?ny  suce?ding  six- 
month  period]  computed  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (f )  of  this  subsection 
for  an  elig-^hle  veteran  icith.  no  dependents 
pv.riuing  sucli  a  course. 

(3)  In  any  month  in  which  an  clislble  vct- 
crnn  or  person  pursuing  a  program  of  ap- 
preiiticeslilp  or  a  program  of  other  cn-job 
training  fails  to  complete  one  hundred  and 
twcsr.ty  hours  of  training  in  such  month,  the 
mo:Uhly  training  assistance  allowance  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b)  (I)  or  (2)  of  this 
sct:tion,  as  applictblo,  shall  be  reduced  pro- 
portionately in  the  proportion  that  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  bears  to  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  hours  rounded  o-T  to  the  nearest 
eight  hours. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  the 
terms  "program  of  apprenticeship"  and  "pro- 
gram of  other  on-job  training"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  "program  of  edticatlon"; 
and  the  term  "training  assistance  allowance" 
shall  have  the  same  me.".ning  as  "educational 
assistance  allowance"  as  set  forth  In  chap- 
ters 34  and  35  cf  this  title. 
§  1738.  Measurement  of  cnurs:s 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  thit,  chapter  and 
chap'^ers  34  and  35  of  this  title — 

(1)  an  institutional  trade  or  technical 
course  offered  on  a  clock-hotir  basis  tbelow 
the  college  level],  not  leading  to  a  standard 
college  degree.  Involving  shop  practice  as  an 
integral  part  thereof,  shall  be  considered  a 
full-time  course  when  a  minimum  of  thirty 
hours  per  week  of  attendance  is  required 
with  no  more  than  two  and  one-half  hours 
of  rest  periods  per  week  allowed; 

(2)  an  Institutional  course  offered  on  a 
clock-hour  basis  [below  the  college  level]. 
7iot  leading  to  a  standard  college  degree,  in 
which  theoretical  or  classroom  instruction 
predominates  shall  be  considered  a  full-time 
course  when  a  mlnimuna  of  twenty-five  hours 
per  week  net  of  instruction  (which  may  in- 
clude customary  intervals  not  to  exceed 
ten  minutes  between  hours  of  Instruction)  is 
required; 

(3)  an  academi:  high  school  course  re- 
quiring sixteen  units  for  a  full  course  shall 
be  considered  a  full-time  course  when  (A) 
a  minimum  of  four  units  per  year  is  required 
or  (B)  an  individual  is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  leading  to  an  accredited  high 
school  diploma  at  a  rate  which,  if  continvied, 
would  result  in  receipt  cf  such  a  diploma  in 
four  ordinary  school  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  subclause  (A)  of  this  clause,  a  unit  is  de- 
fined to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sixty-minute  hours  or  their  equiva- 
lent of  study  in  any  subject  In  one  academic 
year; 

(4)  an  in.stitutjonal  undergr.tdv.ate  course 
offered  ty  a  college  or  university  on  a  quar- 
ter- or  semester-hour  basis  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  full-time  course  when  a  minlmtim  of 
fourteen  semester  hours  cr  the  equivalent 
thereof  (Including  such  hours  for  which  no 
credit  is  granted  but  which  are  required  to  be 
taken  to  correct  an  educational  deficiency 
and  which  the  educational  institution  con- 
siders to  be  quarter  cr  .setnestcr  hours  for 
other  administrative  purposes),  for  which 
credit  is  granted  toward  a  standard  college 
degree,  is  required,  except  that  where  such 
college  or  university  certifies,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator,  that  (A)  full- 
time  tuition  is  charged  to  all  undergradu- 
ate students  carrying  a  minimum  of  less 
than  fourteen  such  semester  hours  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  cr  (B)  all  undergradu- 
ate students  carrying  a  minimum  of  less 
than  fourteen  such  semester  hours  or  the 
equivalent  thereof,  are  considered  to  be  pur- 
suing a  full-time  course  for  ether  adminis- 
trative purposes,  then  such  an  instlttitlonal 
undergraduate  course  offered  by  such  col- 
lege or  university  with  such  minimum  nuin- 
ber  of  such  semester  hours  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  full-time  course,  but  in  the  event  such 
minimum  number  of  semester  hours  is  less 
than  twelve  semester  hours  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  then  twelve  semester  hours  or  the 
equivalent  thereof  shall  be  considered  a  fuU- 
tirnc  course; 

(5)  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  a  pro- 
gram of  other  on-Job  training  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  full-time  program  when  the  eligible 
veteran  or  person  is  required  to  work  the 
number  of  hours  constituting  the  standard 
workweek  of  the  training  establishment,  but 
a  workweek  of  less  than  thirty  hours  shall 
not    be   considered    to   constitute   full-time 


training  unless  a  lesser  number  of  hours  has 
been  established  as  the  staiidarcl  workwock 
for  the  particular  establishment  through 
fco:~a  fide  collective  bargaining;  and 

(6)  &:i  institutional  course  offered  as  part 
of  a  program  of  educat'on  [below  the  college 
level]  not  leading  to  a  standard  college  de- 
gree under  section  1691(a)  (2)  or  :696(a)  (2) 
cf  this  title  shall  be  considered  a  full-time 
course  on  the  basis  of  measurement  criteria 
pro-.ided  in  clause  C),  (3),  or  (4)  as  deter- 
niltiec'  by  the  educational  institution. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause  (7) 
or  (2)  of  this  subsection,  an  educational  in- 
stitution offering  courses  not  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree  may  measure  such 
courses  on  a  quarter-  or  semester-hour  basis 
(with  full  time  measured  on  the  same  basis 
as  provided  by  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection) ; 
but  [A)  the  academic  portions  of  such 
courses  must  require  outside  preparation  and 
be  measured  en  not  less  than  one  quarter  cr 
one  semester  hour  for  each  fifty  minutes  net 
of  instruction  per  week  or  quarter  or  semes- 
ter: (B)  the  laboratory  portions  of  iuch 
courses  must  be  measured  on  not  less  than 
one  quarter  or  one  semester  hour  for  each 
two  hours  of  attendance  per  week  per  quar- 
ter or  semester;  and  (d  the  sftop  portions 
of  such  courses  m.ust  be  measured  on  not 
l7ss  than  one  quarter  or  one  semester  hour 
for  each  three  ho^rs  of  attendance  per  week 
per  quarter  or  semester.  In  no  event  shall 
.such  course  be  considered  a  full-time  course 
•..hen  l~ss  than  twenty-two  hours  per  week 
cf  attenduncc  is  required. 

*  ♦  *  *  * 

5  17SS.    Limitation    on    certain    adverti.?ivg, 

sales,  and  cnrollvient  practices 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  or 
eligible  person  in  any  course  offered  by  an 
institution  which  utilises  adi^ertising,  sales, 
or  enrollment  practices  of  any  type  which 
arc  erroneous,  deceptive,  or  misleading  either 
by  actual  statement,  omission,  cr  rtUima- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Admini'trator  shall,  pursuant  to 
section  1794  of  this  title,  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
utilize,  where  appropriate,  its  services  and 
fc.cilities,  consistent  with  its  available  re- 
sources, ii  carrying  out  investigations  and 
making  his  determinations  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Such  agreement  shell  pro- 
ride  that  cases  arising  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  cr  any  siinilar  matters  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  requircvients  of  this 
chapter  or  chapters  34  and  35  of  this  title 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission which  in  its  discretion  will  conduct 
an  investigation  and  make  preliminary  find- 
ings. The  findings  and  results  of  any  such  in- 
vestigations shall  be  referred  to  the  Admin- 
istrator who  shall  take  appropriate  action 
in  such  cases  within  ninety  days  after  such 
referral. 

(c)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator 
rhall  report  to  Congress  on  the  nature  and 
disposition   of   ell   cases   arising    under   this 

ection. 

E'"nCK.*PrER  III — Ei.rcATIOJ   LOANS  TO  ElfinLE 
VCTEItAM.S  AND  ELICICLE  PERSONS 

g  1708.  Eligititity  for  loans;  amount  and 
conditions  of  loans;  interest  rate  on 
loans 

(a)  Each  eligible  veteran  and  eligible  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  a  loan  under  this 
subchapter  in  an  amount  determined  under, 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  specified  in, 
subsection  {b)  (1)  of  this  section  if  the  vet- 
eral  or  person  satisfies  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)(i)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  which 


an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  shall  be 
entitled  under  this  subchapter  for  any  aca- 
demic year  shall  be  equal  to  tl,.e  amount 
needed  by  such  veteran  or  person  to  pursue 
a  program  of  education  at  the  institution  at 
which  he  is  enrolled,  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)  cf  this  subsection. 

(2j  {A)  Tiie  amount  needed  b>j  a  veteran 
cr  person  to  pursue  a  program  of  education 
ut  an  iniiituiion  for  any  academic  year  shall 
he  d:termin.-d  by  subtracting  (i)  the  total 
amount  of  financial  rczcurees  {as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph)  avail- 
able to  the  veteran  or  person  which  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  be  expended  by  such 
veteran  or  person  for  educational  purposes 
in  any  year  from  {ii)  the  actual  cost  of  at- 
tendance {as  defined  in  subparagraph  (C)  of 
this  paragraph)  at  the  institution  in  which 
sw-h  veteran  or  person  is  enrolled. 

(C)  The  term  "tot^l  ariount  of  financial 
resourrcs"  of  any  veteran  or  p'^r.-on  for  auy 
year  mcavs   the  total  of  the  following: 

(!)  The  annual  adjusted  effective  incov.e 
of  the  veteran  or  person  less  Federal  income 
tax  paid  or  payable  by  such  veteran  or  per- 
son with  respect  to  such  income. 

{ii)  The  amount  of  caih  assets  of  the  vet- 
eran or  person. 

{Hi)  The  cviount  cf  financial  assistance 
received  by  the  veteran  or  person  under  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

(iv;  Educe.tional  assistance  received  by  the 
veteran  cr  person  under  this  title  other  than 
under  this  subchapter. 

{v)  Financial  assistance  received  by  the 
veteran  or  person  under  any  scholarship  or 
grant  program  other  than  those  specified  iii 
clauses  {Hi)  and  (ir). 

(C)  The  term  "actual  cost  of  attendance" 
7neam,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  trie 
Administartor  may  provide,  the  actual  per- 
student  charges  for  tuition,  fees,  room  and 
board  {or  expenses  related  to  reasonable  com- 
vinting) ,  books,  and  an  allowance  for  such 
other  expenses  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines by  regulati:>n  to  be  reasonably  related 
to  attendance  at  the  institution  at  which  the 
veteran  cr  person  is  enrolled. 

(3)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  any  vet- 
eran or  person  may  borrow  under  this  sub- 
chapter may  not  exceed  $270  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  months  such  veteran  or  person 
ts  entitled  to  receive  educational  assistance 
under  .section  1661  or  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 35,  respectively,  of  this  title,  but  not  in 
excess  of  $600  in  any  one  regular  academic 
year. 

(c)  An  eligible  veteran  or  person  rhall  be 
entitled  to  a  loan  under  this  subchapter  if 
s'ich  veteran  or  person — 

(7)  is  in  attendance  at  an  educational  in- 
stitution on  at  least  a  half-time  basis  avd 
(Ml  is  enrolled  in  a  course  leading  to  a  stand- 
ard college  degree,  or  (Ci  is  enrolled  in  a 
course,  the  completion  of  which  requires  sir 
inonttis  cr  longer,  leading  to  an  identified  and 
predetermined  professional  or  vocational 
objective; 

(2)  has  sought  and  is  unnblr  to  obtain  a 
loan,  in  the  full  amount  needed  b:i  such  vet- 
eran cr  person,  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion lb)  of  this  section,  under  a  sfvdent  loan 
program  insured  pursuant  to  the  provision.' 
of  p-dTt  B  cf  title  IV  of  thr  Higher  Education 
/.ct  of  196''.  as  amended,  or  any  successor 
authority:  and 

{3)  enters  into  an  ag-ecr-ent  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator meeting  the  requirements  of 
sub  ection  (d)  of  this  section. 

No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
chapter to  an  elii/ible  veteran  or  person  pur- 
suing a  program  of  correspondence,  flight, 
apprentice  or  other  on-job,  or  PREP  training. 

(d)  Any  agreement  between  the  Adminis- 
trator and  a  veteran  or  person  under  this 
subchapter — 


34250 


(/I  shall  include  a  note  *  other  uritten 
obligation  which  provides  /a  •  repayment  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  pr  ncipal  amount 
of,  and  payment  of  interest  in,  the  loan  in 
installments  over  a  period  beginning  nine 
months  after  the  date  on  whi  7i  the  borrower 
ceases  to  be  at  least  a  half-tine  student  and 
ending  ten  years  and  nine  mc  nths  after  such 
date: 

(2)  ihall  include  provision  lor  acceleration 
of  repayment  of  all  or  any  p,  rt  of  the  loan. 


without 
borrower 

(.5)    ihall  provide  that  the 


penalty,    at     the    I'ption    of    the 

loan  shall  bear 
interest,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan, 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  itcretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  at  a  rate  not  hss  than  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  a-crage  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
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aining  periods 
e  maturity  of 


and 

loan  shall   be 


of  the  United  States  ivith  rev 
to  maturity  comnarable  to  tl 
loans  made  under  th's  subchapter,  except 
that  no  interest  shall  accru  :  prior  to  the 
beginning  date  o/  repayment: 
(4)  shall  provide  that  the 
made  without  security  and  w\  thout  endorse- 
ment. 

(e)tt)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subjection,  whenet  er  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  a  d  •fault  has  oc- 
curred on  any  loan  made  under  this  sub- 
chapter he  shall  decline  an  overpayment, 
and  such  overpayment  shall  be  recovered 
from  the  veteran  or  person  co  icerned  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  debt  due  the 
United  States 

(2)  If  a  veteran  or  person  wl  o  has  received 
a  loan  wder  this  section  di's  or  becomes 
pemianentlu  and  totally  disa\>led,  then  the 
Administrator  shall  discharge  the  veterans 
or  person's  liability  on  such  lot.n  by  repaying 
the  amount  owed  on  such  loi.n. 

(?)  The  Adminis'ratrr  .ihaV  sub'uft  to  the 
Committee-:  on  Vefcrrns'  Affai's  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  not 
later  than  one  vcir  after  the  gate  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  Era  Viterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  197'  and  annually 
thereafter,  a  separate  report  ipecifying  the 
default  experience  and  rate  a;  each  educa- 
tional institution  along  with  a  comparison 
of  the  collective  default  exper.cncc  and  rate 
at  all  such  institutions. 
5  7799.  Revol   ing  fund:  insura  ice 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  knozcn  as  the  "Veti  rans'  Admin- 
istration Education  Loan  Fund'  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  il  e  "Fund"). 

(b)  The  Fund  shall  be  availa'ile  to  the  .Ad- 
ministrator, without  fiscal  ycir  limitation, 
for  the  making  of  loans  under  \his  subchap- 
ter. 

(c)  There  shall  be  depositee  in  the  Fund 
(7)  by  transfer  from  current  aid  future  ap- 
propriations for  readjustment  benefits  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and 
supplement  the  Fund  in  orrfei  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Fund,  an<t  i2)  all  col- 
lections of  fees  and  principal  and  interest 
(including  overpayments  declan-d  under  sec- 
tion 1798(e)  of  this  title)  oi  loans  made 
under  this  subchapter. 

(d\  The  Administrator  shall  <  ctcrmine  mi- 
nualUj  whether  there  has  dev  loped  in  the 
Fund  a  surplus  whic'i,  in  his  judgment,  is 
more  than  necessary  to  meet  th  !  needs  of  the 
Fund,  arid  such  surplus,  if  <  ny.  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  approprit  ted  for  rcad- 
justrnent  benefits. 

(e)  A  fee  shall  be  collected  fiom  cuch  vet- 
eran or  person  obtaining  a  loar  made  under 
this  subchapter  for  the  purposi  of  insuring 
against  defaults  on  loans  mace  under  this 
subchapter:  and  no  loan  shall  b  •  made  under 
this  subchapter  until  the  fee  oat/able  with 
respect  to  such  loan  has  been  collected  and 
remitted  to  the  Administrator.  The  amount 


of  the  fee  shall  be  established  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Administrator,  but  shall  in  no 
event  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  total  loan 
amount.  The  amount  of  the  fee  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  loan  to  the  veteran  or  person 
and  paid  from  the  proceeds  thereof. 

CHAPTER    41 JOB    CODNSELINC,    TRAINING,    AND 

PLACEMENT  SERVICE  FOR  VETERANS 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  2001.  Deflnltloiis 
For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

(1)  The  term  "eligible  veteran"  means  a 
person  who  served  In  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  and  who  was  discharged 
or  released  therefrom  with  other  than  a  dis- 
honorable discharge. 

(2)  The  term  "eligible  person"  7neans — 
(A)   the  spouse  of  any  jerson  who  died  of 

a  service-connected  disability. 

IB)  the  spouse  of  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  .serving  on  active  duty  who, 
at  the  time  of  application  for  assistance 
under  this  cha-.ter,  ts  listed,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 556  of  title  37  and,  regulations  issued 
thereunder,  by  the  Secretary  concerned  in 
one  or  more  of  the  following  categories  and 
has  been  so  listed  for  a  total  of  more  than 
ninety  days:  (i)  missing  in  action,  (ii)  cap- 
tured in  line  of  duty  by  a  hostile  force,  or 
(III)  forcibly  detained  or  interned  in  line  of 
duty  by  a  foreign  government  or  power,  or 

(C)  the  spouse  of  any  person  who  has  a 
total  disability  permanent  in  nature  result- 
ing from  a  service-connected  disability  or  the 
spou.se  of  a  veteran  who  died  while  a  dis- 
abi'i'y  so  evtlua'cd  was  m  aislcnce. 

t(2)]  (J)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  may  include,  to  the  ex- 
tent determined  necessary  and  feasible. 
American  Samoa,  tlie  Virt;ia  Island,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pdcinc  Islands. 
§  2002.  Purpose 

The  Congress  declares  as  its  Intent  and 
purpose  that  there  shall  be  an  effective  (1) 
Job  and  Job  training  counseling  service  pro- 
gram, (2)  employment  placement  service 
program,  and  (3)  Job  training  placement 
service  program  for  eligible  veterans  and 
eligible  persons  and  that,  to  this  end  policies 
shall  be  promulgated  and  administered 
througii  a  Veterans  Employment  Service 
within  the  Department  of  Labor,  .so  as  to 
provide  such  veterans  and  persons  the  max- 
im'ini  of  employment  and  training  opportu- 
nities through  existing  programs,  coordina- 
tion and  mercer  of  programs  and  Implemen- 
t.itio:i  of  ne'.v  pro;  rams. 

§  2003.  A.'slgnment  of  veterans'  employment 
representative 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  assign  to  each 
Stale  a  repre.^entallve  of  the  Veterans"  Em- 
ployment Service  to  serve  as  the  veterans' 
employment  representative,  and  shall  further 
assign  to  each  State  one  a.sslstant  veterans' 
employment  representative  per  each  250,000 
eligible  veterans  and  eligible  persons  of  the 
State  veterans  population,  and  such  addi- 
tional assistant  veternn.s'  employment  repre- 
sentatives as  he  shall  determine,  ba.sed  on 
the  data  collected  pursuant  to  section  2007 
of  this  title,  to  be  neceosary  to  assist  the 
veterans'  employment  representative  to  carry 
out  effectively  in  that  State  the  purposes  of 
tills  chapter.  Each  veterans'  employment 
repre.^entative  and  assistant  veterans'  em- 
ployment reprc-entative  shall  be  an  eligible 
veteran  who  at  the  time  of  appointment 
shall  have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
State  for  at  least  two  years  and  who  sliall 
be  appointed  in  accord:.nce  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  of  subchapter  III  of 
rh-.p'-er  53  >_ f  such  title.  rcIaUng  to  classlfi- 
cr.tlo.n  and  general  schedule  pay  rates.  Eich 
such    veterans'    employment    representative 


and  assistant  veteran"  employment  repre- 
sentative shall  be  attached  to  the  staff  of 
the  public  employment  service  In  the  State 
to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  They  shall 
be  administratively  responsible  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  the  execution  of  the 
Secretary's  veterans'  and  eligible  persons' 
counseling  and  placement  policies  through 
the  public  employment  service  and  In  co- 
operation with  manpower  and  training  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
State.  In  cooperation  with  the  public  em- 
ployment service  staff  and  the  staffs  of  each 
such  other  program  in  the  State,  the  veter- 
ans' employment  representative  and  his  as- 
sistants shall — 

(1)  be  functionnlly  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  the  registration  of  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons  In  local  em- 
ployment offices  for  suitable  types  of  em- 
ployment and  training  and  for  counseling 
and  placement  of  eligible  veterans  and  eli- 
aible  persons  In  employment  and  Job  train- 
inr;  programs; 

(2)  ci'.gnge  In  job  development  and  Job 
ad' r.nfement  activities  for  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persons.  Including  maximum 
coordination  with  appropriate  officials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  that  agency's 
c.-\rryl ng  out  of  its  respon.sibilities  under 
Kiib.-hapter  IV  of  chapter  3  of  this  title  and 
in  the  conduct  of  Job  fairs.  Job  marts,  and 
o.V.cr  special  programs  to  mitch  eligible  vct- 
er.ins  and  eligible  persons  with  appropriate 
Job   and   Job   training  opportunities: 

<3)  assist  in  securing  and  maintalnlnj 
current  Information  as  to  the  various  types 
of  availnble  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities. Including  maximum  use  of  elec- 
tr'-nic  data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  and  the  matching  of  an  ellgiiile 
veteran's  or  an  eligible  person's  particular 
oualincations  with  an  available  Job  or  on-Job 
training  or  apprenticeship  opportunity  which 
is  commensurate  with  these  qualifications: 

(4)  promote  the  interest  of  employers  and 
labor  unions  in  employing  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  persons  and  in  conducting  cn- 
lob  tr.Tining  and  apprenticeship  progranu 
for  .ruch  veterans  and  persons: 

(5)  maintnln  regular  contact  with  en-- 
plojers,  labor  unions,  training  progr.ims  and 
vet;-rans'  crjanlzalions  with  a  view  to  iceep- 
ing  them  advised  of  eligible  veterans  and 
c'igiblc  persons  available  for  employment 
and  training  and  to  Icceping  eligible  vet- 
erans and  eligible  persons  advised  of  oppor- 
tunities for  employment   and   training:    and 

(6)  assist  in  every  po.ssible  way  in  im- 
proving working  condlti.ons  and  the  advance- 
ment of  employment  of  eligible  veter.ins  and 
eligible  persons. 

•  •  »  •  » 

5  2005.  Cooperation  of  Tederal  agencies 

All  Federal  agencies  shall  furnish  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  such  records,  statistics,  or 
Information  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  and  shall  otherwise  coop- 
erate with  the  Secretary  in  providing  con- 
tinuous employment  and  training  opportuni- 
ties for  eligible  veterans  and  eligible  persons. 
§  200a.  Estimate  of  funds  for  administration; 
authorization  of  appropriations 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  estimate 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  proper  and  elT;- 
clent  administration  of  this  chapter.  Such 
estimated  sums  sliall  Include  the  annual 
amounts  necessary  for  salaries,  rents,  print- 
ing and  binding,  travel,  and  communications. 
Sums  thus  estimated  shall  be  included  as  a 
special  item  in  the  annual  budget  for  tlie 
Department  of  Labor.  Estimated  funds  neces- 
sary for  proper  counseling,  placement,  and 
training  services  to  eligible  veterans  and 
eligible  persons  provided  by  the  various  State 
public  employment  service  agencies  shall  be 
separately  identiiied  In  the  budgets  of  those 
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agencies  as  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  this 
chapter. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  regvilar  appro- 
priations Act  making  appropriations  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  does 
not  specify  an  amount  for  the  ptirposes 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  that  fiscal  year,  then  of  the  amoimts 
appropriated  in  such  Act  tliere  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  purposes  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  such  amount  as 
was  set  forth  in  tlie  budget  estimate  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  Any  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  ihis  section 
shall  not  be  available  for  any  purpose  other 
than  those  specified  in  such  sub.-e:tions.  ex- 
cept with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  based  on  a  demonstrated  l.",ck  oT  need 
for  such  funds  for  siicii  purposes. 

§  2007.  Administrative   coiUrols;    aii".iul   re- 
port 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  LBOr>r  shr.ll  establish 
adminlstrati  >'e  controls  Icr  the  following 
purposes: 

(1)  To  Insure  that  er.ch  elijjible  veteran, 
especially  those  vcierins  who  iiavc  bocH  re- 
cently discharged  or  rcls-.scd  from  active 
duty,  and  each  eligible  p.rson  wlio  roq.iests 
assistance  under  tliis  cliaptcr  sliall  prcmptly 
l>e  placrd  in  a  satisTactory  jo'i  or  job  train- 
ing opportunity  or  receive  some  ether  specific 
form  of  assistance  dcslvnod  to  cnl  ance  liis 
employmont  prospects  subs-.'.ntially.  sucii  as 
individual  job  development  or  employn-.ent 
counseling  services. 

(2)  To  determine  whether  cr  nut  the  em- 
ployment Eervice  ai,cncies  in  eacii  State  have 
committed  the  necessary  staff  to  iiisiire  tiiat 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  carried 
out;  and  to  arraars  for  neces.sary  corrective 
action  where  stall"  resource.-;  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  Sccrel..iry  of  Laoor  ij  be 
inadequalc. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Lahcr  shall  c.tib'ish 
definite  pcrformanre  stavdur.ls  /or  d'ter- 
vxining  compliance  b>j  the  St-te  public  em- 
ployniLTit  service  cgmcies  u  ith  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  and  chapter  42  of  this  title. 
A  full  report  as  to  the  extent  and  rca.ions  for 
c.ny  nonco-npUancs  by  any  such  State  agency 
during  any  fiscal  year,  together  with  the 
agency's  plan  for  corrccti-c  action  during 
the  succeeding  year,  shall  be  included  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  re- 
quired by  subsection    (?)    of  this  section. 

[(b)]  (c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  re- 
port a^inually  to  the  Co  E:-ess  on  tl.'C  success 
of  the  Depaitmont  of  Lzi-cr  and  iti  afnliatcd 
State  ernnK"^y:nent  .-■"■rvlcc  a-'icncie:.  in  carry- 
i'lg  out  the  provisioui  ff  V\\s  cliaptcr.  The 
report  shall  incl'-ir<e.  by  fel..t.'.  the  ntmibcr  of 
r;cently  clisc'-iarfc  i  <:r  rc!t-i  cd  cUsible  vet- 
erans, veteran-.  wi''i  srvi'C-co.nTCte.l  cMs- 
Pbilitics.  [and!  otlicr  ellPlble  [vctcran.s]  vet- 
cre.nn.  and  eligible  pci.'^ons  who  requested 
PS3litance  throuprh  the  public  employment 
service  and.  of  these,  tl.e  number  pla<~;:!  In 
Suitable  employr-.cnt  or  j:b  tr?.inl:vg  oppor- 
tunities, or  v.ho  wore  ofirryise  assl.' ted.  with 
ccparr.te  reference  X-i  occtipatio;  al  trninlng 
ui.der  appropriate  Fc.1er.\l  law.  The  report 
shall  include  any  di'.crmlnation  by  V.\e  Secre- 
tary u-dcr  section  2001  or  200C  of  this  title 
and  a  statement  of  the  rcr.3o;is  for  such 
dctjrmlnation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CHAPTER     42 — rMrLOYMr?:T    AND    Ta.MNING     OF 
DIS.ABLED    AND    VIETNAM    ERA    VETERANS 

Sec. 

2011.  Definitions. 

2012.  Veterans'  employment  emphasl.3  under 

Federal  contracts. 


2013.  Eligibility    requirements    for    veterans 
under    certain    Federal     manpower 
training  programs. 
201i.  Employment  within  the  Fed':ral  Gov- 
ernment. 
***** 
?  2012.  Veterans'  employment  emphasis  under 
Federal  contracts 

(a)  Any  contract  in  the  amount  of  $10,000 
or  more  entered  into  by  any  department  or 
p.gency  for  the  procurement  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  ncn-personal  services  (including 
ccnstruction)  for  the  United  States,  shall 
contain  a  provision  requiring  that  t.  in  em- 
ploying persons  to  carry  out  such  contract.] 
the  party  contracting  with  the  United  States 
.shall  [give  special  emphasis  to  the  employ- 
ment cf]  take  affirmative  action  to  employ 
end  advance  in  emplcyincnt  qualified  dis- 
rblcd  vetoranF,  and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
cr.\.  The  pruvlsior.s  cf  this  section  shrill  aprly 
to  any  rrbcontract  entered  into  by  a  prime 
contr<??tor  in  carrying  out  any  contract  for 
\hp  procurr-mmt  of  personal  property  and 
non  per~cnal  service j  (includirg  construc- 
lirn)  for  the  United  States.  EThe]  In  addi- 
tion to  requiring  ajfirrr.ativc  cctirn  to  cm- 
i.loy  s.irh  veterans  ii.idtr  such  co7itracts  and 
■■ihcontracts  and  in  order  to  pronictc  the 
:  ■  ^le mentation  of  such  rcquirzrr.cnt,  the 
Pre-'Scn;  shell  implement  tlie  pro*  u,ions  of 
'iMs  section  b/  prcmvl;r.ti"g  regnlatiojis 
v.ithin  eo  dr."':  r;ftrr  the  date  of  enactment 
of  rhi:  section,  v.-hich  regulations  shall  re- 
vy'rc  V.-fX  (1)  eaoh  st-ch  contractor  unoer- 
t  !-e  !n  such  cotitrr.et,  to  11- 1  imniodlatcly 
\vitr.  the  r.^rropriato  loc.".!  cmplcyncnt  scrv- 
iro  CiTic  all  of  it;  suitable  employr.ient  ope.:- 
injs.  sr.d  (2)  cneh  Ptich  loce.l  cPlce  shr.ll  t-ivo 
Et;ch  velovi.ns  priority  in  referral  to  sv.eh  cm- 
7  !  ynicr.t  openings. 

(b)  If  any  disa'.^lcd  veterr.n  cr  .cter.u  ol 
f-iC  Vietnam  era  believes  any  c»ntr.:ctur  has 
i'.".llcd  cr  refutes  to  comply  wi:h  the  provi- 
F.ions  cf  hlM  contract  with  the  Unit  d  Ct;;icj, 
relatl.ng  to  [giving  special  emphasis  in]  the 
'niplo'.ir.cit  Eto]  of  veteratis.  sucli  veteran 
!fi;iy  Cle  a  complaint  witli  the  Veterans'  Fm- 
;  loyment  Service  of  the  Department  of 
rabcr.  £i;ch  complaint  shall  be  promptly  re- 
ferred to  the  S:crotary  who  shall  promptly 
iiivestlc'n.te  sucli  compl.*>.int  and  shall  take 
<.uch  sei'on  tlicreon  as  the  facts  aad  clrcv.m- 
:  tancoE  w.-.rrant  consistent  with  the  terirr;  of 
Mich  contract  and  the  l-'.vs  a;td  rc^t  laiior-s 
f;-pl!'~ablc  thereto. 

*  *  «  *  • 

.  201'..  E'uylr.y.r.cnt  if.'.'.",  ".i  t'r.c  Fcdcr.il  Gov- 
-'•.cnt. 

in\  It  is  tJ-c  policy  of  the  Uit'.t.d  Stater, 
and  the  purpose  of  this  scjtio.i  to  promote 
t':e  maiimum  of  employment  end  job  ad- 
va^iccmc'it  or-portunities  within  Vic  Feuercl 
Ocvcrnmcnt  for  qual.fied  disabled  veterans 
cvd  veterans  of  the  Victva-n  era. 

(b)  To  furty.er  this  policy.  vct;ra::s  of  the 
Vietuain  era  sliall  be  eligible,  n  accordance 
iv'ili  ngulztions  uhi-h  the  Civil  Service 
Co-nvTi:..:ci'..  shall  jjrescribc,  for  viterans  re- 
od'.w  t\;cnt  aopcintmcrits  I'p  to  and  inciud- 
::'>C  t'.c  level  G.S-.5,  cs  sj-ccificd  in  subchapter 
II  0/  cha;:ter  51  cf  title  5,  and  subsequent 
(a.'ar  cenrj.'f ;".'?;.';/  appcintrrents.  under  the 
terms  rnd  conditio-rs  specified  in  E.iecvtivc 
Order  NKVibcred  11521  (March  26,  1970).  ex- 
cut  that  in  applying  the  one-year  period  of 
eligibility  specified  in  section  2(a)  of  suci-i 
order  to  a  veteran  or  disabled  veteran  who 
enrolls,  within  one  year  following  .separation 
from  the  Armed  Forces  or  fcllciving  release 
from  hospitalisation  or  treatment  immedi- 
ately following  separation  from  the  Armed 
Force--,  in  a  program  of  education  (as  defined 
in  .section  1652  of  this  title)  on  more  than  a 
half-time  bests  (as  defined  in  section  1788  of 
f'ij's  tit?'-'),  t'lc  time  spent  in  such  program 
of  education  (including  customary  periods  cf 
vacation  and  permissible  absences)  shall  net 
be  counted.  The  eligibility  of  such  a  i^cteran 


for  a  rer.djustmcnt  appoint-ncnt  s'lall  con- 
tinue for  not  less  than  six  months  after  such 
veteran  first  ceases  to  Vc  enrolled  therein  on 
more  than  a  half-time  basis.  No  veterans  re- 
adjustment appointment  may  be  made  un- 
der authority  of  this  subsection  after  June 
30,  1978. 

ic)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mcvtality  in  the  crecutiiw  branch  shall  in- 
clude in  its  affirmative  action  plan  for  the 
hiring,  placement,  end  advancement  of 
hantiicr.pped  individuals  in  such  department , 
agency,  or  instrumentality  cs  required  by  sec- 
tion 501(b)  of  Public  Law  93-112  (87  Stat. 
391),  a  separate  sjTccification  of  plans  (in 
acccrdincc  with  regulations  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  prescribe  in  con- 
rultation  irith  the  Administrator,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Hezlth, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  consistent  with  the 
.ivrp'jsc,  yrovisiovs  end  priorities  cf  siicii 
.■•of,  to  proircte  and  crry  out  such  affirmc- 
t'^'c  prtion  •fith  respect  to  di'c.'bled  veterans 
in  order  to  crhi'vc  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tie.n. 

(d)  The  Civil  Sr.nnrr  Commission  cUrll  br 
rt-':p. visible  for  the  relieve  ar.d  evaluation  of 
the  implementation  of  this  section  and  th: 
artititirs  of  each  such  department,  agencj, 
rno  in^irumcntality  to  ccirry  out  the  purpos? 
rvd  prm-isions  of  this  scc'i'fn.  T'nc  Cori?rJ-:- 
•i'jn  shr'H  periodically  ohtain  ai.d  publish 
(en  at  least  a  'cminnmcil  bci:)  reports  on 
:  ueh  implcTr.cntation  a:ul  cciiiities  from 
foo/i  .'iich  (lcpanm.:nt,  ajcncy,  crrd  inr.tru- 
■rcntality,  includinij  specifctition  cf  the  uc 
end  extent  of  appcintir.enis  ir.rde  ur:dcr  sul--- 
.srrticn  (b)  of  thi::  section  aid  the  results  -i/ 
the   pl"ni   rcmiired    ur,.d:T   subsection    (c) 

therei^if.  ' 

10)  The  Ciiil  Seniee  Ccmnis'ic:'.  rhaT 
-ubn.it  to  the  Congress  cnnucUy  a  report  on 
■  •■^tiritiei  carried  out  tinder  this  section,  cx- 
rTvt  t'lint,  with  respcet  to  sutscction  (c)  cf 
■his  ecoiion.  the  Commission  may  inelude  a 
r-T-ori  of  such  activities  separately  in  the  re- 
port rc'tuircd  to  be  submitted  by  section  501 
Id)  of  -uch  Public  Law  93-112.  regarding  the 
I  mpiyymcv.t  cf  h^'.ndicappcd  individuals  by 
C:ivh  t}e2:.n'tmcr.t,  c^enc;;  end  instrumen- 
tzlit  .-. 

(/)  Nctu-ithst-tiiding  section  2011  of  this 
title,  the  ter:ns  "veteran"  and  "disal>led  vet- 
eran' cs  used  in  this  section  shall  have  the 
7!icaning  -.irovidcd  for  under  generally  appli- 
cr.ble  civil  scriice  law  and  rcriulaticns. 
Chapter  4Z — Veterans'  Rccmpl-^ymcnt  Rights 
Sec. 
2^21.  r.ight    to    reemployment    of    inducted 

persons;  benefits  protected. 
2021.  Enforcement  procedures. 
2')t3.  Rccnplcyment  by  the   United   States, 
territory,  possdclcr.,  cr  the  District 
of  Colu:iibia. 
202'..  Klijhts   0/   persons   v.ho    enlist    cr   arc 

called  to  active  duty:  Reserves. 
2025.  Ac-.istcince  i'l  obtaining  reemployment. 
2020.  Frior  riyl.tc  fzr  rccniploymerU. 
I.  2021.  night  to  rcc.nyloyment  cf  inducted 
p.r^-'::e:  her. ifi u  pretty  c i cil . 
(a)  In  any  case  in  which  any  person  is  :':- 
ducted  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  the  M-lit::ry  Selective  Service 
Act  (br  under  any  prior  or  subsequent  c:.rre- 
s;K)nding  law)  for  training  and  service  cvd 
leho  leaves  a  position  (other  than  a  tempo- 
rary po'iticn)  in  the  employ  of  any  emvlcycr' 
in  order  to  perform  such  training  and  rcrvice, 
and  If)  receives  a  certif.cite  described  in 
section  Sio)  of  the  Military  Se'cctiie  Service 
Act  (relating  to  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  military  service)  and  (2)  make:^  applica- 
tion for  reemployment  within  nineiy  days 
after  such  person  is  relieved  from  such  train- 
ing and  service  from  hospitalisut'on  continu- 
ing after  discharge  for  a  period  of  not  mere 
than  one  year — 

(A)  if  such  po.'ition  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  Coremm.ent .  its  territcries, 
cr  possessions,  or  political  subdivisions  there- 
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of.  or  the  District  of  Colum  tia.  such  person  Armed  Forces  shall  not  diminish  any  rights 

*''°?:~      ..„          „^   J  ^  *"'^''    persons    may    have    pursuant    to    any 

(I)  if  still  qualified  to  peiform  the  duties  statute  or  ordinance  of  such  State  or  political 

Of  such  position,  be  restored  to  such  position  subdivision  establishing  greater  or  additional 

or  to  a  position  of  like  senic^ity.  status,  and  rights  or  protections. 


pay,  or 

Hi)  if  not  qualified  to  pe^orm  the  duties 
of  such  position,  by  reason  c  f  disability  sus- 
tained during  such  service.  >ut  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  o  her  position  in 
the  employ  of  Vie  employer,  be  offered  em- 
ployment and.  if  such  person  so  requests,  be 
employed  in  such  other  poytion  the  duties 
of  which  such  person  is  qual  fled  to  perform 
as  will  provide  such  persor  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay.  or  the  ^icures  a'tprorimation 
thereof  consistent  with  the  c  rcumstances  in 
such  person's  case: 

(B)  if  such  position  was  ik  tlie  employ  of 
a  State  or  political  subdiiisi>n  thereof  or  a 
private  employer,  such  persoi  shall- 

(i)  if  Still  qualified  to  per  or m  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  restore  I  by  such  em- 
jloijer  or  his  successor  in  t  iterest  to  such 
position  or  to  a  position  o;  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay;  or 

(ii)  :/  not  qualified  to  perjhrm  the  duties 
of  such  position  by  reason  o,  disability  sus- 
tained during  such  service,  i  ut  qualified  to 
perform  the  dut:es  of  any  other  position  in 
the  employ  of  such  employer  n  his  successor 


ployed  by  such 
employer  or  his  successor  in  i  nterest  in  such 
other  position  the  duties  of  t  hich  such  per^ 
son  is  qualified  to  perform  is  will  provide 
such  person  like  seniority,  s.atus,  and  pay, 
or  the  nearest  approximation  i  hereof  consist- 
ent with  the  circumstances  ii .  such  person's 
case. 

unless  the  employrr's  circumstances  hare  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  impos-.ible  or  unrea 
sonattle  to  do  so.  Nothing  ii  this  chapter 
shall  excuse  noncompliance  w  ih  any  statute 
or  ordinance  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  establishing  gn  atcr  or  addi- 
tional rights  or  protections  tian  the  rights 
and  protections  established  pursuant  to  this 
chapter. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  who  is  restored  to  or 
employed  in  a  position  in  a(  cordance  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  on  furlough  nr  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  such  person's  peiiod  of  training 
and  service  in  the  Armed  Forres,  shall  be  so 
restored  or  reemployed  witho  it  loss  of  sen- 
iority, shall  be  entitled  to  pa)  ticipate  in  in 
surancc  or  other  benefits  offeied  by  the  em- 
ployer pursuant  to  established  \ules  and  /nac- 
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S  2022.  Enforcement   procedures 

If  any  employer,  who  is  a  private  emjiloyer 
or  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
fails  or  rcfu.^cs  to  comply  ivith  the  provisions 
of  section  2021(a),  or  (b){l),  (b)(3).  or 
section  2024,  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  private 
employer  maintains  a  place  of  bu.'iiness.  or  in 
which  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
I  urcof  ejcrcises  authority  cr  carries  out  its 
functions,  sliall  have  the  power,  upon  the 
/.ling  of  a  motion,  jetition.  or  other  apjro 


son  shall  be  offered  employment  and,  if  such 
person  so  requests,  be  employed  in  such  posi- 
tion by  the  agency  in  which  such  position 
exists  or  by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Com- 
mission is  authorised  and  directed  to  issue 
regulations  giving  full  force  and  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  insofar  as  they  re- 
late to  persons  entitled  to  be  restored  to  or 
employed  in  positions  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  or  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  including 
persons  entitled  to  be  reemployed  under  the 
list  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  comply  with  such 


in  interest,   be  offered   employment   and    if     ^^."'^^f '^^^"''^'^'J  or  comparable  official  for  an:/ 
such  person  so  requests,  be  en  ployed  by  sitch      „*'r.f^  .'"     "'"c'»    su-h     private    employer 


priate  pleading  by  the  person  entitled  to  the      !!,"'"'  '^'^0}^lj>tions.  and  orders  issued  by  the 

benefits   of   such    provisions,    spccificalh/    to      "~     '  

require  such  em-loyer  to  cornply  with  such 
pr.„visions  and  to  comycnsatc  such  person 
/or  any  loss  of  iv  ges  or  benefits  suffered  by 
reason  of  surli  cm  Layer's  unlawful  action. 
.\ny  such  compensation  shall  be  in  addition 
to  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  diminish  any 
of  the  benefits  provided  far  in  such  pro- 
1  If  ions. 

The  court  shall  order  speedy  hearing  in 
anj  such  case  and  shall  alra-icc  it  on  th" 
calendar.    Upon    application    to    the    United 


maintains  a  place  of  business,  or  in  which 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
crercises  authority  or  carries  out  its  func- 
tions, bj  any  person  claiming  to  be  entitled 
to  he  benefits  provided  for  in  such  provi- 
sions, such  United  States  attornej  or  ofjl- 
ciul.  if  reasonably  satisfied   that   the  person 


Commission  piirsuajit  to  this  subsection.  The 
Commission  is  authcri:ed  and  directed  when- 
ever it  finds,  upon  appeal  oj  the  person  co7i- 
cc  ncd.  th'it  any  agency  in  the  exeri'tive 
branch  of  the  Government  or  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  failed  or  re- 
fits s  to  cimnly  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  to  tsnie  an  order  specificilly  requir- 
ing such  agency  or  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Coluinbia  to  comply  with  such 
provisions  and  to  compensate  such  person  for 
any  loss  of  salary  or  wages  suffered  by  reason 
of  failure  to  comply  with  such  provisions, 
Icsi  any  amounts  received  by  such  person 
through  other  employment,  unemployment 
compensation,  or  readjustment  allowances. 
Any  such  compensation  ordered  to  be  paid 
by  the  Commi.tsion  shall  be  in  addition  to 
and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  diminish  any  of 
the  benefits  provided  for  in  such  provisions, 
a?id  shall  be  paid  by  the  head  of  the  agency 


so  applying  is  eniiUcd  to  such  benefits,  shall      (^^"("crnci  or  by  the  government  of  the  Dis- 


appear  and  at  as  a.tornej  for  suh  person 
in  the  amicable  adustinent  of  the  claim  or 
in  the  filing  of  any  molio'i.  peiiUon,  or  other 
appropriate  pleading  and  the  prosecution 
thereof  spccificall  :  .o  rciuirc  fuch  emplocr 
to  comply  with  such  provisions.  No  fees' or 
court  costs  !:h'ill  be  taxed  against  any  person 
who  may  apply  for  such  benefits.  In  any  such 
action  only  the  employer  shall  be  deemed  a 
necessary  party  respondent.  No  State  statute 
of  limitations  shall  apply  to  any  proceedings 
under  this  chapter. 

5  202^.  Reemployment  by  the  United  States, 
territory,  possession,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia 
(a)    Any  person  tvho  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  or  employed  in  a  position  in  accord- 
ance   ii-itli    the   provisions  of  clause    (A)    of 
section  2021(a)   and  who  was  employed,  im- 


tices  relating   to  employees  o  i  furlough  or      ^'^'^^'"tely  before  entering  the  Armed  Forces. 

'  b  I  any  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 

Government  or  by  auy  territory  or  possession, 
or  political  .nibdivision  thereof,  or  by  the 
District  of  Cclumbii.  shall  be  so  restored  or 
reemployed  b/  any  such  agency  or  the  sji^- 
ccs.sor  to  its  functicns,  or  by  such  territory, 
possession,  p'^litical  subdivision,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbin.  I.i  any  cise  in  which, 
upon  appeal  of  any  person  who  was  em- 
ployed.  imvicdiatcly  before  entering  th". 
Armed  Forc-s.  by  any  ancnc  /  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  or  h;/  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Uni'cd  Siafes  Civil  Service 
Co>nmis.iio7i  find's  that — 

(1)  such  agency  is  no  longer  in  cxf'fenc- 


leave  of  absence  in  effect  witi  the  employer 
at  the  time  such  person  was  indiict'-d  into 
such  forces,  and  shall  not  be  d  scharged  from 
such  position  without  cause  within  one  yar 
after  such  restoration  en-  reeiiployment. 

(2)  It  is  hereby  declared  tc  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  cry  person  who  is  re- 
stored to  or  employed  in  a  p  >sition  in  ac- 
cordance irith  the  jrovisions  )/  clause  (A) 
or  {B)  of  subsection  (a)  o)  this  section 
should  be  so  restored  or  reerufjoyed  in  sucli 
manner  as  to  give  such  persou  such  staltis 
in  his  employment  as  he  wc  ild  have  en- 
joyed if  such  person  had  cov.t^niied  in  such 
employment  continuously  frov.  the  time  of 
such  person's  entering  the  .'irm  'd  Forces  un- 
til the  time  of  such  person's  restoration  to 
su^h  employment  cr  reemploynent. 

(,?)  Any  person  who  holds  o  posUfore  de- 
.<<rribed  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  yf  subsection 
ta)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  ienied  reten- 
tion in  employment  cr  any  \nomotion  cr 
other  incident  or  advantage  of  employment 


trict  of  Columbia  out  of  appropriations  cur- 
rcntiy  available  for  salary  and  expenses  cf 
such  agency  or  government,  and  .such  appro- 
priations shall  be  available  for  sucfi  purpose. 
As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  "agency  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government" 
means  any  department,  independent  estab- 
lish nw-t.  agency,  cr  corporation  in  the  cxcc- 
ntiva  branch  of  the  Unit'id  States  Govern- 
ment (including  the  States  Postal  Service 
and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission) . 

(b)  Ally  person  who  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  or  employed  tn  a  position  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  clause  (A) 
of  section  202Ha) .  and  who  was  employed, 
immediately  before  entering  the  Armed 
Forces,  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, shall  be  so  restored  or  employed 
by  the  officer  who  appointed  such  person  to 
the  position  which  such  person  held  im- 
mdiately  before  entering  the  Armed  Forces. 
In  any  c.sc  in  which  it  is  not  possible  for 
liny  such  person  to  be  restored  to  or  em- 
ployed in  a  position  in  the  Icgisla'ire  branch 
of  the  Govermnent  and  such  person  is  other- 
wise eligible  to  acquire  a  status  for  transfer 
to  a  position  in  the  competitive  service  rt 
accordance  with  section  304ic)  of  title  5, 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Co^rmiss--  : 
skill,  upon  appeal  of  swh  person,  determine 
tvhjther  or  not  tlicrs  is  a  position  in  ih? 
cx?cutive  branch  of  the  Covcrnment  fjr 
ivkich  sw-h  person  is  qualified  and  which  is 
■  ilhcr  vacant  or  held  by  a  person  having  '•. 
temporc.ry  appointment  thereto  Ir  any  cis-.' 
in   which   the   Commission  determines   that 


and  its  functions  have  not  been  transferred       ;,^r7V.  c,  ^'^'""""'""   uciermincs   xnai 

to  nnu  other  nnr.r,,    «r  "    "^'  ^^^      '"/''=  "  «"  ".  °  posi'ion.  such  person  shall  be 


to  any  other  agency:  or 

(2)  for  any  reason  it  is  not  feasible  for  such 
person  to  be  restored  to  employment  by  such 
agcn'^y  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commission  shall  determine  whethe-  or 
not  there  is  a  position  in  any  other  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 


because  of  any  obligation  as  a  hnembcr  of  a      or  in  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co 
Reserve  component  of  the  Arm^d  Forces.  .-—•-..  ... 

(c)   The  rights  granted  by  su  7sections  (a) 
a7id   (b)  of  this  section  to  persons  who  left 


the   employ   of   a   State   or  poliWcr-i   subdi- 
vision  thereof  and   were  induc'.ed  into   the 


offered  employment  and.  if  such  person,  so 
requests,  be  emnlo-ed  in  .su"/i  position  by 
tli^  agency  in  whi^h  su"h  positioyi  exists. 

(c)  Any  person  who  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  or  employed  in  a  position  in  ac- 
cord nee  icith  the  provisions  of  cl  luse  (A) 
of  section  2021  {a)  and  who  was  employed, 
immedintcly     before     entering     the    Armed 


lumbia  for  which   such   person   is  qualified  Forces,   in   the  judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 

and  which  is  either  vacant  or  held  by  a  per-  ernment,  shall  be  so  restored  or  reemployed 

son  hamng  a  temporary  appointment  thereto,  by  the  officer  who  appointed  such  person  to 

In  any  case  in  which  the  Commission  deter-  tlie  position  which  such  person  heldimmrdi- 

mtnes  that  there  is  such  a  position,  such  per-  ately  b  fore  entering  the  Arm'-d  Forces 
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§  2024.  Rights  of  persons  who  enlist  or  are 
called  to  active  duty;  Reserves 

(a)  Any  person  who.  afte^  entering  the 
emjJcymcnt  on  the  basis  oj  which  such  per- 
son claims  restoration  or  reemployment,  en- 
lists in  the  Arv.tcd  Forces  of  the  United 
States  {Other  than  i7i  a  Reserve  component) 
shall  be  entitled  upon  release  from  service 
undc'  nonorablc  co7iditions  to  all  the  recni- 
plr-yment  rights  and  ether  benefits  provided 
for  by  this  section  in  the  case  of  persons 
inducted  under  tiie  jirovisions  of  the  Mili- 
tery  Selective  Service  Act  (or  pi  tor  or  sub- 
seciuent  legislation  providing  for  the  invol- 
untary induction  of  persons  into  ti'e  Armed 
Forces),  if  tlie  total  of  sucii  person's  service 
performed  bctwcn  June  24,  194S.  and  Au- 
gust 1,  1961.  did  not  exceed  four  years,  and 
the  total  of  any  service,  additional  or  other- 
wise performed  by  such  pcr.son  after  Au- 
gust 1,  1961.  docs  not  exceec  five  years,  and 
if  the  service  in  excess  of  four  years  cfter 
August  1,  1961.  is  at  the  request  and  for  the 
convenience  cf  the  Federal  Government 
(plus  in  each  case  any  period  of  additional 
service  imposed  pursuant  to  law). 

(b)  il)  Any  person  ivho.  after  entering  the 
employment  on  the  basis  of  which  such  per- 
son claims  restoration  or  reemployment  en- 
ters upon  active  duty  [other  than  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  physical  fitness  and 
other  than  for  training),  whether  or  not  vol- 
untarily, in  the  Armed  Fcjrcrs  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Pubiic  Health  Service  in  re- 
sponse to  an  order  or  call  to  active  duty 
shall,  upon  such  person's  relief  from  active 
duty  under  honorable  condHions  be  entitled 
to  all  of  the  reemployment  rights  aiid  bene- 
fits provided  by  this  chapter  in  the  case  of 
persons  inducted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  (or  prior 
or  subsequent  legislation  providi7ig  for  the 
involuntary  induction  of  persons  i7ito  the 
Armed  Forces),  if  the  total  of  such  active 
duty  performed  between  June  24.  1948.  and 
August  1.  1961,  did  ne>t  euceed  four  years, 
and  the  total  of  any  such  active  duty,  addi- 
tional or  otherwise,  performed  after  Au- 
gust 1.  1961,  does  not  exceed  four  years  tplus 
in  each  case  any  additional  period  in  ivhich 
such  person  was  unable  to  obtain  orders 
relieving  such  person  from  active  dutv). 

(2)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Arined  Forces  of  the  United  States  ylio 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  enters  upon  ac- 
tive duty  (Other  than  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining physical  fitness  aiid  oilier  than  for 
training)  or  whose  active  duty  is  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily  extended  during  n  period 
when  the  President  is  outhori-.ed  to  order 
units  of  the  Ready  Reserve  or  members  of  a 
Reserve  or  7ne7nbers  of  a  Reserve  component 
to  active  duty  shall  have  the  service  limita- 
tion governing  eligibility  for  rcmnplo.pncnt 
rights  under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion extended  by  such  member's  period  of 
such  active  duty,  hut  not  to  exceed  that  pe- 
riod of  active  duty  to  which  the  President  is 
authorized  to  order  units  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve or  7ne7nbcrs  of  a  Reserve  component. 
With  respect  ■'o  a  7ncmber  who  voluntarily 
enters  upon  active  duty  or  whose  active 
duty  is  voluntarily  extended,  the  provisions 
of  this  sub-section  shall  apply  only  when 
such  additional  active  duty  is  at  the  request 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

ic)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
wiio  is  ordered  to  an  initial  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  of  not  less  than  three  con- 
secutive months  shall,  upon  application  for 
reemployment  within  thirty-one  days  after 

(1)  such  member's  release  from  such  active 
duty  for  training  after  satisfactory  service,  or 

(2)  such  member's  discharge  from  hospitali- 
zation incident  to  such  active  duty  for  *rain- 
ing.  or  one  year  after  such  member's  sched- 
uled release  from  such  training,  whichever  is 
earlier,  be  entitled  to  all  reemployment  rights 


and  benefits  provided  by  this  chapter  for  per- 
sons i7iductcd  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  {or  prior  or 
subsequent  legislation  providing  for  the  in- 
voluntary induction  of  persons  into  the 
Armed  Forces),  except  that  iA\  any  person 
restored  to  or  employed  in  a  position  in  ac- 
cordar.cc  witli  the  provisions  of  this  .subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  posi- 
tion ici'hout  cause  icithin  six  months  after 
that  restoration,  and  (B)  no  reemployment 
rights  by  this  subjection  shall  entitle  any 
person  to  retention,  preference,  cr  displace- 
mcnt  rights  over  any  veteran  with  a  superior 
claim  under  these  previsions  of  title  5  relat- 
ing to  veterans  and  other  preference  cligiblcs. 

(d)  A.ny  e;a_.:.lcyee  7iot  covered  by  subsec- 
tion tc)  0/  this  section  who  holds  a  position 
described  in  c'.u.tse  (Ai  or  iB)  of  section 
2i't21{a)  .shall  upon  request  be  cirant.^d  a 
leave  Oj  absence  by  such  persori's  employer 
far  the  period  required  to  perform  active 
duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty  training 
in  tiie  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  such  cmylcy:e's  release  from  a  period 
of  such  active  duty  for  training  or  inactive 
duty  training,  cr  upon  sudi  c^nployee's  dis- 
eh':rce  fro7n  hospitali:e.tion  incidc7it  to  that 
training,  such  employee  shall  be  permitted 
to  return  to  sucii  employee's  position  tcith 
such  seniority,  status,  pay,  and  vacation  as 
i.uch  en- ,:l<->yee  would  hc.e  had  if  such  em- 
ployee had  not  been  absent  for  such  pur- 
poses. Such  e7nployee  siiati  report  for  work 
at  the  begi7ining  of  t!.e  net  regularly  sched- 
uled working  period  after  e.cpiration  of  the 
la'-.t  C'llendar  day  necessary  to  travel  from  the 
place  of  training  to  the  place  of  employment 
following  such  employee's  release,  or  ivithin 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter  if  delayed  re- 
turn is  due  to  factors  beyond  t'le  eynployec's 
control.  Failure  to  report  for  work  at  such 
ne.it  regularly  scheduled  working  period  shall 
make  the  employee  subject  to  the  conduct 
rules  of  the  employer  pertaining  to  explana- 
tions and  discipli7ie  with  respect  to  absence 
from  scheduled  work.  If  such  an  employee  is 
hospitalized  incident  to  active  duty  for 
training  or  inactive  duty  training,  such  ein- 
ployee  shall  be  required  to  report  for  work 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  regularly  sched- 
uled work  period  after  e.ipiration  of  the  time 
7iecessary  to  travel  from  the  place  of  dis- 
charge from  hospitalization  to  the  place  of 
employment,  or  within  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter  if  delayed  return  is  due  to  factors 
beyond  the  employee's  control,  or  within 
one  year  after  such  e7nployee's  reli^ase  from 
active  duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty 
training,  ivhichcver  is  earlier.  If  an  employee 
covered  by  this  zubsection  is  not  qualified 
to  perform  the  duties  of  such  employee's  po- 
sition by  reaso7i  of  disability  sustained  dur- 
ing active  duty  for  traini7ig  or  inactive  duty 
training,  but  is  qualified  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  any  other  position  in  the  employ  of 
the  employer  or  his  successor  in  interest, 
such  employee  shall  be  offered  employment 
and.  if  sucli  person  so  requests,  be  employed 
by  that  employer  or  his  successor  in  interest 
in  such  other  position  the  duties  of  which 
such  employee  is  qualified  to  perform  as  will 
provide  such  employee  like  seniority,  status, 
and  pay,  or  the  nearest  approximation  there- 
of ccmsistent  ivith  the  circumstances  in  such 
employee's  case. 

le)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  icho  holds  a  posi- 
tion described  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 
2021(a)  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
on  leave  of  absence  during  the  period  re- 
quired to  report  for  the  purpose  of  being  in- 
ducted into,  entering,  or  determining,  by  a 
preinduction  or  other  examination,  physical 
fitness  ta  enter  the  Armed  Forces.  Upon  such 
employee's  rejection,  upon  completion  of 
such  employee's  preinduction  or  other  ex- 
amination, or  upon  such  employee's  dis- 
charge fro7n  hospitalization  incident  ta  such 
rejection    or    examination,    such    employee 


shall  be  permitted  return  to  such  e7nployec's 
position  171  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(/)  For  the  purpo'ics  of  si'.bseciions  (c)  ar-d 
(d)  of  this  section.  fuU-time  training  or  other 
full-time  duty  performed  b:/  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard  under  section  316,  503.  504,  or 
5'J3  of  title  32,  is  co7isidered  active  duty  for 
training;  and  for  the  purpose  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  inactive  duty  training 
perfor7ncd  by  that  member  under  section 
502  of  title  32  or  section  206.  301.  309,  4' 2. 
or  1002  of  title  37,  is  considered  inactive  duty 
training. 

i  2025.  Assistance  in  obtaining  rcemployjnent 
The  Secretary  of  Labor,  through  the  Office 
oj  Veicans'  Reemployment  Rights,  s'nall 
render  aid  in  the  rcplaceincnt  in  their  fcrmer 
positions  or  reemployment  cf  persons  who 
ha-e  satisf'iCiorily  coinpletcd  any  period  of 
c-  .11  c  duty  i»i  the  .Armed  Forces  or  the  Public 
Ifealth  Service.  /;i  rcndeiing  sueh  aid.  the 
.'Secretary  .rhalt  use  e.-isting  Federal  and  State 
agencies  engaged  m  similar  or  related  activi- 
ties and  shall  utilize  the  assistance  of  volitn- 
ti'crs. 

i  202C.  Prior   rights   for   rcemfjloymeJit 

In  any  case  in  which  two  or  7nore  persens 
w'nu  are  entitled  io  be  restored  to  or  em- 
ployed in  a  position  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  oj  a7iy  other  law  relatiny  to 
similar  reemployment  benefits  Icit  the  same 
position  in  order  to  enter  the  Armed  Force::, 
the  person  who  left  such  position  first  shall 
iutve  the  prior  right  to  be  restored  thereto  or 
recniploycd  on  the  basis  thereof,  without 
prejudice  to  the  reemployment  rights  of  the 
oilier  person  or  persens  to  be  restored  or 
reemployed. 

MILITARY   SELECTIVE  SERVICE  .\CT 

(Public  law  92-129) 

*  •  •  •  * 

Sec.  9.  Reemployment. —  ai  Any  person 
indiicted  into  the  armed  forces  under  this 
title  for  training  and  service,  who.  in  the 
jiid;,'mei-.t  of  thote  in  authority  over  him, 
satisfactorily  completes  his  period  of  training 
and  service  under  section  4(bi  shall  be  en- 
title to  a  cenificate  to  that  effect  upon  the 
completion  of  such  period  of  training  and 
service,  which  shall  ii^.clude  a  record  of  any 
special  proficiency  or  merit  attained.  In  ad- 
dition, each  such  person  who  is  inducted  into 
the  armed  forces  under  this  title  for  train- 
ing and  service  shall  be  given  a  physical 
examination  at  the  beginning  of  such  train- 
ing and  service,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
his  period  of  training  and  service  under  this 
title,  each  such  person  shall  be  given  an- 
other physical  examination  and.  upon  his 
written  request,  shall  be  given  a  statement 
nof  physical  condition  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned: Provided.  That  such  statement  shall 
not  contain  any  reference  to  mental  or  other 
conditioiis  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  would  prove  injurious  to 
the  physical  or  mental  health  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  pertains:  Provided  further.  That, 
if  upon  completion  of  training  and  service 
tinder  this  title,  such  person  continues  on 
active  duty  without  an  interruption  of  inore 
than  seventy-two  hours  a:  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  a  physi- 
cal examir.ation  upon  completion  of  such 
training  and  service  shall  not  be  required 
unlef.  it  is  reqv.ested  by  such  person,  or  the 
medical  authorities  of  the  Armed  Force  '^on- 
cernei  determine  that  the  physical  exami!:a- 
tion  is  warranted. 

[lb)  In  the  caoe  of  any  sr.ch  persoji  who. 
in  order  to  perform  such  training  and  serv- 
ice, h.is  left  or  lea\es  a  position  (other  than 
a  temporary  position)  in  the  employ  of  any 
employer  and  who  (1)  receives  such  certifi- 
cate, and  (2)  makes  application  for  reem- 
ployment within  ninety  days  after  he  is 
relieved  from  such  training  and  service  or  • 
from   hospitalization    continuing    after   dis- 
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chaiije  for  a  period  of  no 
year — 

tiA)  if  sucli  por-lt\nn  wad  i 
tiie  United  States  Governm*  nt.  Its  Territories, 
cr     possessions,     or     political     subdivisions 
tlicreof,   or   the   District   oJ 
f  crson  shall- 

C(i)  if  still  qvftlified  to  p 


in  the  employ  of 


CoUnnbin,   such 


•rrorm  the  duties 


of  suph  pDsltion.  be  restoi  ;d  to  such  posi 


tion  or  to  a  poslilon  of  liicc 
and  pay;  or 

C(ii)  if  not  qualiCed  to  p 
of  such  pcsitlon  by  reason 
tallied  during  such  service 
perform  the  dutle'?  of  any 


r:'oiin  tlie  diuics 
of  disability  sus- 

but  qualified  to 
other  pO;.ltion  in 


the  employ  of  the  employ  r.  be  restored  to 


such    other    position    tlie 
he   is  qualillcd   to  perfoni  i 
hlni   like  seniority,   status 


duties    of    wiiicli 

as   -.vill   provide 

and  pay.   or   the 


neareit    approximation     tl  ereof     consistent 


his  case; 
in  the  employ  of 


interc~.t    to  such 
of   like   i.etiiorliy. 


of  cli-ti'jlliiy  sus- 

but  qualified  to 

other  po'ition  l:i 


intcre.it   to  such 

of    which    he   Is 

provide  him  like 

or    the    rearesi 


with  the  circunutancoj  in 

C(B)  if  such  position  wa> 
a  private  employer,  such  pe  rson  shall 

C(i)  If  silll  quaUficd  tD  p  ;rf  jrm  the  duller 
of  such  position,  be  re^t:  red  by  su.?li  em- 
ployer or  ills  successor  in 
position  or  to  a  pocitlon 
status,  and  pay:  or 

till)  If  nt  qualified  t;>  i:fcrform  the  drlics 
of  such  position,  by  reason 
talned  during  such  service 
perform  the  duties  of  aiiy 
the  employ  of  such  employer  or  his  suc- 
cessor in  intere.'t,  be  rest:  red  by  such  em- 
ployer or  his  successor  in 
other  position  the  duties 
qualified  to  perform  as  wil 
seniority,  status,  and  paj , 
approximation  thereof  co4sisient  v.iih  the 
circumstance.:;  in  his  ca.-^e 
unless  the  employers'  circ.ihistances  lia\e  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  ii  ipossible  or  un- 
reasonable to  do  so 

C(C)    if  such   pos-illon   wis  i!i   the  employ 
of  any  State  or  political  s  ibdivision  there 
of,  it  is  liereby  declared  t( 
the    Congress   that    such    p  jrson   should 

C(i)  if  still  qualified  to  pi  rfirm  the  duties 
of  such  position,  be  re.stoi  sd  to  such  posi 
tion  or  to  a  position  of  like 
and  pay  or; 

Cill)  if  not  qualified 
duties  of  such  position  by  rcitson  of  disability 
sustained  during  such  serv  ,ce  but  quallflcd 
to  perform  tlie  duties  cf  any  other  po.sitlon  In 
the  employ  of  the  employer,  be  rectored  to 


es  of  which  he  is 

provide  liim  like 

cr    the    nearest 


is  restored  to  a 


such  other  position  the  dut 

qualified  to  perform  as  will 

seniority,    status,    and    pay 

approximation   thereof   con  iislent    with   the 

circumstances  in  his  care 

1(c)(1)  Any  person  who 
position  in  accordance  wi  li  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  i  if  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  considered  as  hav  Ing  been  on  fur- 
lough or  leave  of  absence  luring  his  period 
of  training  and  service  in 
shall  be  so  restored  withoui 
shall  be  entitled  to  particl] 
or  other  benefits  offered 
pursuant  to  established  ru 


relating  to  employees  on  f  jrlough  or  leave 


of   absence   in  effect   with 
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more  than  one 


seniorltv,  Rtatu-i, 


senioritv,  siatus. 


to    perform    the 


he  armed  forces. 
loss  of  seniority, 
ate  in  insurance 
)y  the  employer 
es  and  practices 


the  emolover  at 


the  time  such  person  was  inducted  into  such 
forces,  and  shall  not  be  disi.har(jed  from 
such  position  without  cause  wiihin  one 
year   after  such   restoratioi  . 

T.i2)  It  Is  hereby  dcclare< 
of  the  Congress  that  any  psrson  who  Is  re- 
stored to  a  position  in  acc(rdance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragrnpli  (A 
section  (bi  should  be  .so  i  estored  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  him  su  :h  status  In  his 
employment  as  he  would  hi  ve  enjoyed  if  he 
had  continued  in  such  e  nployment  con- 
tinuously from  the  tim?  of 
armed  forces  until  the  tlm^  of  his  restora- 
t'on  to  such  employment. 

t(3)  Any  person  who  hol|s  a  roi-'tion  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (A)  o '  (B)  of  subaeo- 
tion  (b)  shall  not  be  denied  retention  in  ern- 


t  5  be  the  scn.se 


ployment  or  any  promotion  or  other  inci- 
dent or  advantage  of  employrrient  because  of 
any  obligation  as  a  member  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

1(d)  In  case  any  private  employer  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section  (b),  subsection  (c)(1),  subsection 
(c)(3),  or  svibsectlon  (g)  of  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
in  which  such  private  employer  maintains  a 
place  of  business  shall  have  power,  upon  the 
filinft  of  a  motion,  petition,  or  other  appro- 
prl.Ltc  pleading  by  the  person  entitled  to 
tiie  be'.elits  of  sucli  provisions,  speciflciillv 
to  require  such  employer  to  comply  witli 
svich  provi.sions  and  to  compensate  such  per- 
son for  any  loss  of  wages  or  benefits  suf- 
fered by  reason  cf  such  employer's  vmlawful 
action:  I'roiicicd.  That  any  such  compensa- 
tion shall  be  In  addition  to  ar.d  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  diminish  any  of  the  benefits  of 
such  provisions.  The  court  sliall  order 
speedy  hearing  In  any  such  case  and  shall 
advance  it  on  the  calendar.  Upon  applica- 
tion to  the  United  States  Attorney  or  com- 
parable ofiiclal  for  the  district  in  whlcli  such 
private  employer  maintal.'is  a  place  of  busi- 
ness, by  any  person  claiming  to  be  entitled 
to  the  l;cnefits  of  such  provisions,  such 
United  States  Attorney  or  official,  if  reason- 
ably satisfied  that  the  person  so  applying 
is  entitled  to  such  benefits,  shall  appear  and 
act  as  attcrney  for  such  person  in  the  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  the  claim  or  in  the  fil- 
ing of  any  motion,  petition  or  other  appro- 
priate pleading  and  the  prosecution  thereof 
s-,erlfically  to  require  such  employer  to  com- 
ply with  such  provisions:  Provided.  That  no 
fees  or  court  costs  sliall  be  taxed  against  any 
person  who  may  apply  for  such  benefits: 
frovidcd  further.  That  only  the  employer 
shall  be  deemed  a  necessary  party  respondent 
to  any  such  action. 

C(e)(l)  Any  person  who  Is  entitled  to  be 
r.-rtrircd  to  a  position  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  cf  subsection 
ib)  and  wlio  wr.s  empl:^ycd.  Immediately  be- 
frre  enter;ng  the  armed  fcrces,  by  any  agency 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
or  by  any  Territory  or  po'3es.sicn.  cr  political 
.'.ubdivlKion  therecf,  cr  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  be  so  restored  by  such  agency 
or  the  succe:^s:r  to  its  functions,  cr  by  such 
Trrritorv,  pcs:ess!on,  political  subdivision, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  any  case  in 
which,  upon  appeal  of  any  person  who  was 
employed  Immediately  before  entering  the 
I'.rmed  forces  by  any  agency  In  the  executive 
bninch  of  the  Government  or  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  finds  that — 

tiA)  such  agency  is  no  longer  in  existence 
and  iiS  functions  have  not  been  transferred 
to  any  other  agency;  or 

[(B)  fcr  any  reason  it  is  not  fea.slble  fi.r 
such  persf.u  to  be  restored  to  employment  by 
sucli  agency  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commission  shall  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  position  in  any  other  agency 
ill  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
or  In  th.e  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  which  such  person  is  qualified 
and  which  is  either  vacant  or  held  by  a  per- 
s  11  having  a  temporary  appointment  there- 
t  J.  In  any  ca.se  in  which  the  Commission  de- 
f.-i-mlnes  that  there  is  sucli  a  position,  such 
per.  on  shall  be  restored  to  such  position  by 
the  agency  in  which  such  position  exists  ot 
by  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  the  case  may  be.  The  Commission  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  issue  regulations 
giving  full  force  and  effect  to  the  provisions 
cf  this  section  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  per- 
sons entitled  to  be  restored  to  positions  in 
tt;e  executive  branch  of  the  Government  or 
In  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Including  persons  entitled  to  be  restored 
under  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection.  The  agencies  in  the  execu- 


tive branch  of  the  Government  and  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
ccmply  with  such  rules  and  regulations  and 
orders  Issued  by  the  Commission  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized and  directed  whenever  it  finds,  upon  ap- 
peal of  the  person  concerned,  that  pny  agency 
ill  the  executive  branch  cf  the  Government 
(■r  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  failed  or  r?fuses  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  to  ibsue  an  order 
sperificrilly  requiring  such  agency  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  CcUunbia  to  ccm- 
ply with  ci-.ch  provisions  and  to  compensat^ 
su''h  person  for  any  loss  of  salary  or  wages 
rnr.'ered  by  reason  of  failure  to  comply  with 
swrh  provisions,  less  any  amouiits  received 
by  him  through  other  employment,  unem- 
ployment compensaticn.  or  readjvisuncnt  al- 
lov,ances:  Proiid^iK  That  any  such  compen- 
sation ordered  to  be  paid  by  tlK  Crinml:s;on 
shall  be  in  addition  to  and  sh.all  not  be 
deemed  to  diminish  ar.y  cf  the  benefits  of 
S'.;ch  previsions,  and  shall  l:e  paid  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  concerned  cr  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Coliimbii  out  of 
n'jpronrlations  currc"  tly  availat-le  fcr  salary 
and  expenccs  of  such  agency  cr  government, 
p.nd  such  appropriations  shall  be  available 
f  r  such  purpose.  As  used  in  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "agency  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government"  means  any  department,  ir- 
cepcndenl  establishment,  agency,  cr  c^rpora- 
tijn  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
Sates  Government. 

1(2)  Any  person  who  is  entitled  to  be  rc- 
.':iorcd  to  a  position  in  accordance  wiU^  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  of  subsection 
(b).  and  who  was  employed,  immediately  be- 
for  entering  the  armerd  forces,  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  tlie  Government,  shaU  be  so 
restored  by  the  officer  who  appointed  hlin 
to  the  position  which  he  held  immediatcl/ 
before  entering  the  armed  fcrces.  In  any  ca".- 
In  which  It  Is  not  possible  for  any  such  per- 
son to  be  restored  to  a  position  in  tlie  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  and  he  is 
otherwise  eligible  to  acquire  a  status  for 
transfer  to  a  position  in  the  classified  (com- 
petitive) civil  .service  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Act  of  November  26,  1D40 
(54  Stat.  1212),  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  shall,  upon  appeal  of  such 
per.<:in.  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
position  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  w^hich  he  is  qualified  and  which 
is  either  vacant  or  held  by  a  person  having  a 
temporary  appointment  thereto.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  Commission  determines  that 
there  is  .'-uch  a  position,  such  person  shall  be 
restored  io  such  position  by  the  agency  in 
which  such  position  exists. 

t(3)  Any  person  who  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  position  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (A)  of  subsection 
(bi  and  who  was  employed,  immediately  be- 
fore entering  the  armed  forces,  in  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government,  shall  be  so 
restored  by  the  officer  wlio  appointed  him 
to  the  position  which  he  held  immediate' y 
before  entering  the  aimed  forces. 

t(f)  In  any  case  in  which  two  or  more 
persons  who  arc  entitled  to  be  restored  to  a 
position  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  of  any  other  law  relating  to  similar  re- 
employmert  benefits  left  the  same  position 
in  order  to  enter  tlie  armed  forces,  the  per- 
son who  left  .such  position  first  shall  have 
the  prior  right  to  be  restored  thereto,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  reemployment  rights  of 
the  other  person  or  persons  to  be  restored. 

[(g)(1)  Any  person  who.  after  entering 
the  employment  to  ■which  he  claims  restora- 
tion, enlists  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  (other  than  in  a  reserve  com- 
ponent) shall  be  entitled  upon  release  from 
service  under  honorable  conditions  to  all 
the  reemployment  rights  and  other  benefits 
provided  for  by  this  section  In  the  case  of 
persons  Inducted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  If  the  total  of  his  service  performed 
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between  June  24.  1948.  and  August  1,  1961, 
did  not  exceed  four  years,  and  the  total  of 
any  service,  additional  or  otherwise  performed 
bv  him  after  August  1,  1961,  does  not  exceed 
five  years,  provided  that  the  service  in  excess 
of  four  years  after  August  1,  1961.  is  at  the 
request  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  (plus  in  each  case  any 
period  of  additional  service  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  law) . 

C 1 2 )  ( A )  Any  person  who,  after  entering 
t!ie  employment  to  which  he  claims  restora- 
tion enters  upon  active  duty  (other  than  for 
the  purpo.se  of  determining  ills  physical  fit- 
ness and  other  than  for  training),  whether 
or  not  voluntarily.  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  response  to  an  order  or  call  to  active 
duty  shall,  upon  his  relief  from  active  duly 
under  honorable  conditions,  be  entitled  to 
all  of  the  reemployment  rights  and  benefits 
provided  by  this  section  in  the  ca-se  of  per- 
sons inducted  under  tlie  provisions  of  tliis 
title,  if  the  total  of  such  active  duty  per- 
formed between  June  24,  1943.  and  August 
1,  1961.  did  not  exceed  four  years,  and  the 
total  of  any  such  active  duty,  additional 
or  otherwise,  performed  after  August  1,  1961. 
does  not  exceed  four  years  (plus  in  each 
case  any  additional  period  in  whic^i  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  orders  relieving  him  from 
active  duty) . 

[(B)  Any  member  of  a  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  enters  \ipon 
active  duty  (other  than  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  his  physical  fitness  and  other 
than  for  training)  or  whose  active  dutv  is 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  extended  duri  ig 
a  period  when  the  President  is  authorized 
to  order  units  of  the  Ready  Re.serve  or  mem- 
bers of  a  Reserve  component  to  active  duty 
shall  have  the  service  limitation  governing 
eligibility  for  reemployment  rights  under 
paragraph  (2i(A)  of  this  subsection  ex- 
tended by  ills  period  of  such  active  duty, 
but  not  to  exceed  that  period  of  active  duty 
to  which  the  President  is  authorized  to  order 
units  of  the  Ready  Resei—e  or  members  of  a 
Reserve  component:  Provided.  That  with  re- 
spect to  a  member  who  voluntarily  enters 
upon  active  duty  or  whose  active  duty  is 
voluntarily  extended  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  apply  onlv  when  such  ad- 
ditional active  duty  is  at  the  request  and 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

[(3)  Any  member  of  a  reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
is  ordered  to  an  initial  period  of  active  duty 
for  training  of  not  less  than  three  consecu- 
tive months  shall,  upon  application  for  re- 
employment within  thirty-one  days  after  (A) 
his  release  from  that  active  duty  for  training 
after  satisfactory  service,  or  (B)  his  dis- 
charge from  ho.spitalization  incident  to  that 
active  duty  for  training,  or  oiie  year  after  his 
scheduled  release  from  the  trainiiig,  w-hich- 
ever  is  earlier,  be  entitled  to  all  reemploy- 
ment rights  and  be:iefits  provided  by  this 
section  for  persons  Inducted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  except  tliat  (A)  any  per- 
son restored  to  a  position  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
discharged  from  sucli  position  without  cause 
w.thin  six  months  after  that  restoration,  and 
(B)  no  reemployment  rights  granted  by  this 
paragrapli  shall  entitle  any  person  to  reten- 
tion, preference,  or  displacement  rights  over 
any  veteran  with  a  superior  claim  under  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944,  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  851  and  the  following). 

£(4)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  who  holds  a  posi- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  upon  re- 
quest be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  by  his 
employer  for  the  period  required  to  perform 
active  duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty 
training  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  his  release  from  a  period  of  such 


active  duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty 
training,  or  upon  his  discharge  from  hos- 
pitalization incident  to  that  training,  such 
employee  shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  his 
position  with  such  seniority,  status,  pay,  and 
vacation  as  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  not 
been  absent  for  such  purposes.  He  shall  re- 
port for  w-ork  at  the  beginning  of  his  next 
regularly  scheduled  working  period  after  ex- 
piration of  the  last  calendar  day  necessary  to 
travel  from  the  place  of  training  to  the  place 
of  employment  following  his  release,  or 
within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  if  de- 
layed return  is  due  to  factors  beyond  the  em- 
ployee's control.  Failure  to  report  for  work  at 
such  next  regularly  scheduled  w^orking  period 
shall  make  the  employee  subject  to  the  con- 
duct rules  of  the  employer  pertaining  to  ex- 
planations and  discipline  with  respect  to  ab- 
sence from  schedviled  work.  If  that  employee 
is  hospitalized  incident  to  active  duty  for 
training  or  inactive  duty  training,  he  s'nall 
be  recjulred  to  report  for  work  at  tiie  begin- 
ning of  his  next  regularly  scheduled  work 
period  after  expiration  of  the  time  necessary 
to  travel  from  the  place  of  discharge  from 
hospiialization  to  the  place  of  employment, 
or  witliin  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  if  de- 
layed return  is  due  to  factors  beyond  the 
employee's  control,  or  within  one  year  after 
his  release  from  active  dvity  for  trai:iing  or 
inactive  duty  training,  whichever  is  earlier. 
If  aiiy  employee  covered  by  this  paragraph  is 
not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
piosition  by  reason  of  disability  sustained 
during  active  duty  for  training  or  inactive 
duty  training,  but  io  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  any  other  position  in  the  employ 
of  the  employer  or  his  successor  in  interest, 
he  shall  be  restored  by  that  employer  or  his 
successor  in  interest  to  such  other  position 
the  duties  of  which  he  is  qualified  to  per- 
form as  will  provide  him  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay.  or  the  nearest  approximation 
thereof  consistent  with  the  circumstances  in 
his  case. 

E<5)  Any  employee  not  covered  b-  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  who  holds  a 
position  described  in  paragraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  on  leave  of  ab- 
cnrc  dviring  tlie  period  required  to  report 
for  the  purpose  of  being  inducted  into,  enter- 
ing or  determining  by  a  prelnduction  or 
other  examination  his  physical  fitness,  to 
enter  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  Ills  rejection,  upon  completion  of  his 
prelnduction  or  other  examination,  or  upon 
his  discharge  from  hospitalization  incident 
to  that  rejection  or  examination,  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  his 
position  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

[(6)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4),  full-time  training  or  other  full- 
time  duty  performed  by  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  under  section  316.  503.  504,  or 
505  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  is  con- 
sidered active  duty  for  training;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  (4),  inactive  duty 
training  performed  by  that  member  under 
section  502  of  title  32,  or  section  301  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  is  considered  inactive 
duty  training. 

[(h)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights, 
shall  render  aid  in  the  replacement  in  their 
former  positions  of  persons  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  any  period  of  active  duty 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Public  Health  Service.  In  rendering  such 
aid,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  then  existing 
Federal  and  State  agencies  engaged  in  simi- 
lar or  related  activities  and  shall  utilize  the 
assistance  of  volunteers.! 

[(i)](b)  Right  to  vote:  Poll  Tax. — Any 
person  inducted  into  the  armed  forces  for 
training  and  service  under  this  title  shall, 
during  the  period  of  such  service,  be  per-  , 
mitted  to  vote  in  person  or  by  absentee  ballot  ~ 
in  any  general,  special,  or  primary  election 
occurring  in  the  State  of  which  he  Is  a  resi- 


dent, whether  he  is  within  or  outside  such 
State  at  the  time  of  such  election,  If  under 
the  laws  of  such  State  he  is  otherwise  entitled 
to  vote  in  such  election;  but  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  require 
granting  to  any  such  person  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence or  furlough  for  longer  than  one  day  in 
order  to  permit  him  to  vote  in  person  in  any 
such  election.  i>Jo  person  inducted  into,  or 
enlisted  in.  the  armed  forces  for  training  and 
service  under  this  title  shall,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  such  service,  as  a  condition  of  voting 
in  any  election  for  President.  Vice  President, 
electors  for  President  or  \"ice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, be  required  to  pay  any  poll  tax 
or  other  tax  or  make  any  other  payment  to 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

[(j)](C)  Reports  of  separa:ion. — The  Sec- 
retaries of  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Trans- 
poriatjon  shall  furni.=.h  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  hereafter  established  a  report  of 
separation  for  eaoh  person  separated  from 
active  duty. 

Wm.  J.  Brvan  Dorn, 

Olin  E.  Teague. 

uAiMFS  A.  Haley. 

THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI, 

Henry  Helstoskj, 

John  Paul  Hammerschmidt, 

Margaret  M.  Heckler, 

John  M.  Zwach, 

Chalmers  P.  Wylie, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

Vance  Hartke, 

H.  E.  Talm.adge, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Harold  E.  Hughes, 

Alan  Cranston, 

CLnroRD  P.  Hansen, 

Strom  Thurmond, 

Robert  T  Stafford, 

James  A.  McClure. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
ser.ce  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Adams,  for  October  7  and  8.  on 
account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Carter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arexds*.  on  account  of  illness  in  family. 

To  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  for  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 8  through  October  11,  1974,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  HosMER,  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Moss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  » ,  from  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursday,  October  10,  until  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  October  11.  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  > .  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

To  Mr.  Pritchard  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Arends).  for  the  week  of  October  7, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gray,  for  60  minutes,  on  October  8. 
1974;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoTT)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
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Mr.   MCCOLLISTER,   foi 

df  y. 

•  The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
find  extend  their  remarks 
tianeous   material :> 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  n^nutes 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minjites 

Mr.   Burke  of  Massjichusetts 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall.  for  30  mihute; 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  mpiutes 

Mr.  Brinkley,  for  5 

Mr.  Bkademas.  for  5 

Mr.  Owens,  for  15  miliutes 
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10  minutes,  to- 

(at  the  re- 

)  to  revise 

and  include  ex- 

.  today, 
for  60  minutes. 

qiinutes,  today, 
today. 

for    5 

■s.  today, 
today, 
minutes,  today, 
njinutes,  today. 
.  today. 


Mr.  Owens  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 


ADJOURNMENT 


EXTENSION  OF    ilEMARKS 


permission  to 
ks  was  granted 


pass  age 


emarks  imme- 
of  H.R.  778. 
the  Consent 


on 


Hiu 


Carolina,  to  re- 
iks  immediately 
,e  Joint  Reso- 
y. 

'at  the  re- 
to  include  ex- 


tiDda> 


tpnces. 

instances. 


ces. 


By  unanimous  consei  t 
revise  and  extend  remaV 
to: 

Mr.   Matsunaca.  his 
diately  prior  to  the 
S.  2220  and  H.R.  1355 
Calendar  today. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
vise  and  extend  Iris  rem^ 
before  tlie  passage  of 
lution  444  in  the  House 

(The  following  Meml  ers 
quest  of  Mr.  Lott>,  an( 
traneous  matter: » 
Mr.  VVyman  in  two  ins 
Mr.  Berwiiiski  in  thiiee 
Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Lanocrebe  in  two  itstances. 
Mr.  Bray  in  two  instan  ;es. 
Mr.  Kemp  in  tv.o  in.star 
Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Cirolina 
Mr.  Oilman  in  five  inst  inces 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massajchusetts 
Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.   Collins  of  Tex£|s  in  three  in 
stances. 
Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebrask  i 
(The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Long  of  Lijjisiana 
include  extraneous  mat 
Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  CORMAN  in  five  instances 
Mr.  Symington  in  two  ifistances 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New 
Mr.  Bolunc. 
?fr.  Annun  -ic  in  f^ix  in 
Mr.  Charles  H.  WiLSONJof 
Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  in 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California 
stances. 

Mr.  DiNCELL  in  three  in|tances. 
?>Ir.  C.^rey  of  New  Yor 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 
TTr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  inAances 
Mr.  EiLBERG  in  two  insti  nee: 
Mr.   Jones   of   Tennesfee   in   two  in 
stances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  five  instam  es 
Mr.  Fisher  in  three  inst  mces 
Mr.  Vicorito  in  three  Ir  stances 
Mr  BiAcci  In  five  Instar  ces. 
IMr.  DuLSKi  in  five  insta  ices 
Mr.  RiEGLE  in  two  Instai  ices 


ti  r:  > 


(at  the  re- 

I  and  to 


of  Texas. 

Yoi  k. 

►ances. 
'.  California. 
!  1  istances. 
is^ances. 

in  five  in- 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Lawrence  Chin  Eong  Chan,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2904.  An  act  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  .subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 1407.  chapter  87,  of  title  28  of  the 
UnUeU  States  Code,  to  exempt  actions 
brought  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commi.s.sion  under  the  Federal  .securities 
law.s  from  the  operation  of  that  section.  a;.d 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  th.^ 
Judiciary. 

S.  3022.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (82  Stat.  906) .  as  amended, 
to  designate  .segments  of  certain  rivers  for 
possible  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and 
.scenic  rivers  system:  to  amend  the  Lower 
Saint  Croix  River  Act  of  1972  (86  Stat.  1174), 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ii'lerior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3397.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ismar- 
nardo  Reyes-Morelos,  to  the  Committee  on 
Iho  Judiciary. 

S.  3718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leah  Mau- 
reen Anderson,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jnciiclary. 

S.  4013.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  Incorpo- 
rating the  American  Legion  .so  as  to  redefine 
eligibility  for  membership  therein,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  4016.  An  act  to  protect  and  preserve 
tape  recordings  of  conversations  Involving 
former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  made 
during  his  tenure  as  President,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

S.  4073.  An  art  to  extend  certain  author- 
izations under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
tiic  President  to  declare  by  proclamation 
Aleksanclr  I.  Oolzhenltsyn  ai»  honorary  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  22  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, October  8,  1974,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Undei  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  pnd  referred  as  follows: 

2832.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  the 
statistical  supplement  to  the  stockpile  re- 
port for  the  6  months  ended  June  30,  1974. 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  |50  U.S.C. 
98c  I :   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2833.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Institute  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  pursuant  to  section  102(1)  of  Public 
Law  91-616  |42  U.S.C.  4552(1)  ):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2834.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  a  penalty  for  failure  of  a  convicted 
person  to  surrender  himself  to  the  Attorney 
General:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2835.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  liii- 
migration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  caierec  in  the  cases  of  cert.iln  aliens 
under  iho  authority  contained  in  .section 
13(b)  of  the  act  of  September  11.  19E7,  pur- 
suant to  section  13(C)  of  the  act  |8  U.S.C. 
1255(c)  J:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary! 

2836.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  transmitting  tables 
showing  Board  determinations  of  excessive 
profits  in  fiscal  years  1969.  1970,  and  1971;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meatis. 

2837.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  sections  611  and  627  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment 01  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
L.  Tyndall.  Bruce  Edward  Tyndall,  Kimberly 
Fay  Tyndall,   and  Lisa  Mlchele  Tyndall; 

H.R.  5641.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  new  Mexico  State 
University.  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.; 

HR.  6202.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Johnson: 

H.R.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucille 
cie  Saint  Andre;  and 

HR.  7135.  An  act  to  amend  th.e  Military 
Pcrsoiuiel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  with  re.spect  to  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  by  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  civilian  officers  and  employees  for  dam- 
age to,  or  lo.ss  of,  personal  property  incident 
to  their  service. 


REPORTS  OF  COM^^ITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
commiLtees  were  dslivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  ard  reference  to  the  proper 
c:ilendar.  as  'ollows: 
\Pursuant    to   the    order   of    the    House   on 

Oct.   3.   1974.    the   foUoicing   reports   iiere 

filed  on  Oct.  4,  197 4\ 

Mr.  TEAGUE:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  3234  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1428) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  11221  (Rept.  No. 
93-1429).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  14689.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  a  plan  for  the  preservation,  interpreta- 
tion, development,  and  use  of  the  historic, 
cultural,  and  architectural  resources  of  the 
Lowell  Historic  Canal  District  In  Lowell. 
Mass.,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-1430).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 
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[Suhmitted  Monday,  Oct.  7,  1974] 

Mr.  DULSKI;  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  628  (Rept,  No.  93- 
1431 ) .  Ordered  to  be  prtoted. 

Mr.  FRASER:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
f.ilrs,  H.R.  16982.  A  bill  to  authorize  U.S. 
payment  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  the  United 
Nations  for  expenses  of  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  forces  In  the  Middle  East  and 
the  United  Nations  Force  in  Cyprus  (Rept. 
No.  93-1432).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Stp.te  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRASER:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
f.'.irs.  House  Resolution  1399.  Resolution  ex- 
prer.sing  the  sense  cf  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  the  world  food  sit- 
uation; with  amendnnent  (Rept.  No.  93-1433). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  16609.  A  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  93-276  to  incre.ase  the  autlicriza- 
tion  for  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Enerjry 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93-1434).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DORN:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  12628  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1435).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DIGGS:  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  H.R.  16925.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
District  of  CoKimbia  Self-Government  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act  to  provide 
for  a  People's  Counsel  at  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  to  make  technical  amendments 
to  the  act  relating  to  police  and  firemen's 
salaries,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-1436).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat« 
of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  8193  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1437) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  cf  conference.  Con- 
f,frence  report  on  S.  3044  (Rept.  No.  93-1438) . 
Ordered   to   he   printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  f ollo'.vs : 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers, and  Mr.  Stephens)  : 

H.n.  17039.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  by  designating  certain 
lands  for  Inclusion  hi  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  to  provide  for 
study  of  certain  additional  lands  for  such 
inclusion,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRjNKLEY: 

H  R.  17090.  A  bill  to  increa.se  the  avail- 
ability of  reas  nably  priced  mortgage  credit 
for  home  purchases:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  17091.  A  bill  to  provide  for  pvtblic 
ownership  of  certain  documents  of  elected 
public  officials;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  17092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  to  require  prenotlflca- 
ti&n  to  affected  employees  and  communities 
of  dislccritlon  of  business  concerns,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  (Including  retraining)  to 
employees  who  suffer  employment  loss 
through  the  dislocation  of  business  concerns, 
to  business  concerns  threatened  with  dislo- 
cation, and  to  affected  communities,  to  pre- 
vent Federal  support  for  unjustified  dislo- 
cation, and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  DE'VINE: 
H.R.  17093.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  $500  of  interest  on  savings  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  17094.  A   bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Avhitiou  Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  discrimina- 
tory and  unfair  competitive  practices  In  In- 
ternational air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee   on    Interstate 
r.nri  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  J:r.  FKASEH  (for  himself  and  I'.lxs. 
Grasso)  : 
HR.  17095.  A  bill  to  limit  the  medicare  In- 
patient ho.spital  deductible;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
II  Pv  17C96.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
establishment  of  standards  for  a  grading  sys- 
tem by  whicli  retail  purchasers  may  deter- 
mine the  relative  nutritional  value  of  dif- 
ferent foods,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conimittee  on  Interst.T.te  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HANRAHAN: 
H.R.  17097.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966,  as  amended,  to  assure  humar.o 
treatment  of  certr.in  animals,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Mas.sachusetts: 
H.R.   17098.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  the  tax  impcsed  on  interest  on  sav- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KETCHUM: 
H  R.  17039.  A    bill    to    provide    for    reim- 
bursement   of    medical    treatm.ent    facilities 
for  emergency  medical  treatment  of  a  life- 
preserving  nature  which  is  given  to  certain 
aliens  unlawfully  In  the  United  States;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KYROS   (for  him.'^elf  an('   Mr. 
BnoYiTn.:,  of  N.  rth  CaroMna)  : 
\in.   17100.  A   bill   to  amend   the  act  of 
Avgust  24,  1966,  for  purposes  of  prohibiting 
the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  dogs 
intended  to  be  used  to  fight  other  dogs  for 
purposes   of   sport,    wagering,   or   entertain- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
HR.  17)01.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  17102.  A  bill  to  place  a  limitation  on 
expenditures  and  net  lending  fcr  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  17103.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  foreign 
tax  credit  allov.ed  corporations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wav.s  and  Mcan=:. 

Bv  RTr.  'martin  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  17104.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditure  shnll  not  exceed  Federal  reve- 
nues. e>:cspt  in  time  cf  war  or  grave  na- 
tional c:nerjcn''y  declared  by  the  Congress, 
a:id  to  provide  fcr  systematic  reduction  of 
the  pub'.lc  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN: 
H.R.  17105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
tre.itnient  of,  and  research  in,  Huntington's 
disease;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

"  By  Mr.  PATMAN : 
H.R.  1710G.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
program  whereby  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  obtain  feed  for  dairy  cattle  ard  sell 
such  feed  to  dairymen  at  a  redticed  rate  If 
the  parity  price  for  milk  falls  below  a  spe- 
cified level;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R.   17107.  A  bin  to  exclude  frnm  gro,s 
Income  the  first  $1,000  of  Interest  received 
from  savings  account  dejxislts  in  home  lend- 


ing institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  17108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Highway  Energy  Conservation  Act  to  provide 
for  a  national  highway  speed  limit  of  65 
miles  per  hour;  to  the  Committee  on  Pubiic 
Works. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  17109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Regioral 
Rp.il  EcorgGiiization  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Com- 
niittcc  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

K.R.  17110.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Foreign  Investment  Control  ComnUssion  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  foreign  ownership  control 
or  man&geme;it  control,  through  direct  pur- 
chase, in  whole  or  in  part;  from  acquiring 
securities  of  certain  domestic  issuers  of  .se- 
cviriuies;  froni  acciuiring  certain  domestic  Is- 
suers of  securitie*:.  by  merger,  tender  offer, 
or  any  other  mearis;  control  of  certain  do- 
mestic corporations  or  industries,  real  estate, 
or  other  natural  resources  deemed  to  be  vital 
to  the  economic  security  and  national  de- 
fens?  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstcte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  THONE : 

H.R.  17111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Second 
liberty  Bond  Act  to  provide  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  for  savings  and  bonds  and  sav- 
i:igs  certificates  which  mature  In  10  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  arid  Means. 
By  JTr.  WYDLER: 

HR.  i7112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  A.ct  of  1958  to  provide  that  State 
s.nA  local  governments  may  regulate  air- 
cfift  noise;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
ard  Foreign  Comnierce. 

HR.  17113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reveniie  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  $500  of  interest  o:i  savinirs  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Loxc  of  Louislr.na,  Mr. 
Ldtt,  and  Mr.  Mo^•Tao^■rERY)  : 

H.R.  17114.  A  bill  to  impose  quantitative 
limit:Ations  on  the  Importation  of  shrimp 
Into  the  United  States  during  calendar  years 
1974  a:id  1975,  and  to  impose  a  dut;,  on  im- 
p.rteci  shrimp:  to  the  Committee  tn  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  DEIXUMS: 

H.R.  17115.  A  bill  tK3  hc'p  pre.?erve  the 
Ecperation  of  powers  and  to  further  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  Congress  by 
providing  for  congressional  review  of  Execu- 
tive ngrcemtnts;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
Ev  Mr.  GILMAN: 

HR.  17116.  A  bi:i  to  provide  for  public 
owu'i'r'hin  of  certain  documents  of  elected 
public  officials:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  STOKEr, 
and  Mr.  Biester)  : 

H  R.  17117  h  hill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  tiie  Postal  Service  to 
consult  with  agencies  of  State  and  locil  gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
certain  Postal  Service  fscillties,  to  establish 
hearing  procedures  with  respect  to  proposals 
for  such  construction,  and  for  ether  pur- 
pcses;  to  the  Commitice  on  Pest  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr  Eshlf- 
MAN,  Mr.  Pritchard,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 

HR.  17118  A  bill  to  reform  consent  decree 
procedures,  to  increase  penalties  for  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  and  to  revise  the  Ex- 
pediting Act  as  it  pertains  to  Appellnte  Re- 
view; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
EyMr  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  17119.  A  bill  to  estr-Va-rh  an  Office  of 
th3  Ptiblic  Tax  Counsel  to  advis3  and  repre- 
sent persons  li^.  proceedings  before  the  Tax 
Court  or  with  respect  to  any  claim  for  a  re- 
fund or  credit  of  certain  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By    Mr.    LITTON     (foi 
Gdnter,   Mr.   Brown 
Mr.   LuKEN,   Mr. 
BANES.  Mr.  Hawkins 
Mr.  Mann)  : 
17120.  A  bill  to  .-xms 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
ity  for  inspection  of  t'lx  retu: 
closure  of  Information 
for   other    purposes;    to    the 
Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  McCOLLISTER 
HR.   17121.  A  bill  to  provk 
tlon  In  certain  in.stanccs  by 
sales  representatives  for  vhe 
mlnatlon  of  their  jobs,  and 
poses;  to  the  Committee  or< 
By  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.R.    17122.    A    bill    to 
August   28,    1954,    to   establisl 
mod  ity    set -aside    program 
providing  a  reserve  of  food 
used   whenever  there   is  a 
commodities;     to    the 
culture. 

By  Mr.  R.\NDALL 
HR.   17123.  A   bill  to  amen  I 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to 
emptlon  for  purposes  of  the 
tax,   to   increase  tlie  estate 
ductlon,  and  to  provide  an 
of   valuing  certain  real 
tax  purposes;  to  the  Commltte  ! 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.    17124.   A   bill   to  amenc 
ment  Act  of    rj46  with   res; 
of  the  general  price  level;  to 
on  Government  Opsratlons. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  17125.  A  bill  to  provide 
relief   for   small   business 
nectiou   with    fixed   price   Gov 
tracts;  to  the  Committee  on 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H  R.  17126.  A  bill  to  amend 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  cer- 
tain  reforms   in   the   program   of  review  of 
professional  medical  services  provided  under 
the  Social  .Security  Act,  and  to  protect  the 
onfldentlallty    of    medical    records;    to    the 
C.>nimlttee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H  J.  Res.  1157.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force  to 
make  available  to  the  public  a  report  on  all 
information    it   has   concerning    Richard    M. 
Nixon  In  oift-n.^es  against  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
ByMr.  FREY: 
H.    Res.    1413.    Resolution    expressing    the 
Ci)a;ern  of  ttie  Hovise  of  Representatives  with 
respect    to   the   flnanclal    situation   of   U.S.- 
t".c\i?    carriers    engaged    in    international    air 
Irr.ii.sportation;   to  the  Committee  on  Intcr- 
bX-.iXe  nnd  foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Stubblefield,    Mr.    Berg- 
land,    Mr.    Bowen,    Mr.    Brown    of 
California,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
II.    Re.i.    1414.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sen.-ie  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  set  the 
d  ilry  support  level  at  90  percent  of  parity  for 
tl'.e    remainder   of   the    1974-1975   marketing 
yea:-;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Ms.  JORDAN: 
H     Res.    1415.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  Houje  of  Rejjresentatives  ti'.at 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion conduct  a  conference  on  improving  law 
enforcement  efforts   to  control   and  prevent 
rape;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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544.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
to  the  crisis  of  Cyprus;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

545.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  transpor- 
tation for  handicapped  persons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

546.  Al.=o.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  rail  pas- 
senger travel,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

547.  Also,  memorial  of  tlic  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  low-flying 
aircralt;  to  the  Ccnimiiiee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  C  ^nimcrce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  WUconsln : 
H  R.  17127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Otto  J. 
Thom.as;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HR.  17128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mart.i 
Lidia  Corletto  Padro;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jiidiclary. 
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MEMORIALS 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

531.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
tlie  National  Association  of  State  Budget  Of- 
ticers.  Jaclcson  Hole.  Wyo..  relative  to  con- 
flicting Federal  fi.scal  and  program  policies, 
v.hich  was  referred  t'o  tlie  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 
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CHILD  HEALTH  rl\Y 
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OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREStNTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  197i 


Mr.  KOCH.   Mr.  Speaker 
first  Monday  in  October,  hai 
nated  as  Child   Health  Da  ' 
children  are  our  greatest  r(tour 
viding  adequate  preventive 
ices  for  them  is  the  best  injt- 
have  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  append  for 
tion  of  our  colleagues  the 
ered  by  Judith  Helms,  execijtiv 
of  the  National  Council  of 
for  Children  and  Youth  on  £ 
before  the  White  House 
Inflation, 
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The  Washington  economic 
all  centers  around  cutting  gov 
ir.g  to  alleviate  inflation.  Whefe 
ford  cuts'.'  Wliere  is  our  budget 
interest   gr-^up    vies    for    Its   o 
Should  the  health  of  our  natloi 
able  resource — our  children — b 
this  discussion?  In  both  humi  .nltari 
e-oiiomic  term.-,,  tlie  answer  Is 
NO! 

First,  let's  look  at  tlie  present 
1.  America  has   the  honor  o: 
hind  14  other  countries  In  the 
mortality. 
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2  250.000  clilldren  each  year  are  born  witii 
birth  defects— a  staggering  7';    of  all  births. 

3.  Birth  defects  have  left  3  million  re- 
tarded, 750,000  with  hearing  impaiinients  and 
500.000  totally  or  partially  blind.  In  total, 
there  are  15  million  Americans  who  have  a 
birtli  defect  serious  enough  to  drastically  af- 
fect their  daily  lives. 

4.  Five  million  American  children  go  to 
bed  hinigry  every  night. 

5.  29';.  of  children  in  the  inner  cities  do 
not  see  a  doctor  during  a  given  year  and  43 '.i 
aren't  even  Immunized  against  polio. 

6.  30'-  of  all  low  income  clilldren  are  pres- 
ently suffering  from  some  chronic  condition 
and  yet  only  12  ;>  of  these  are  under  treat- 
ment. 

Even  more  discouraging,  at  least  50' ;  of  in- 
fants mortalities  are  preventable  with  cur- 
rent tecimolo'try  and  at  least  00'^-'  of  handi- 
capping conditions  can  be  correc'ed  or  pre- 
vented if  treated  before  age  18. 

And  what  is  the  government  presently  do- 
ing to  alleviate  this  appalling  situation? 
Tragically  little. 

1.  Children  represent  40';  of  the  popula- 
tion and  receive  only  lO-*  out  of  «very  health 
service  dollar. 

2.  HEW  is  currently  spending  about  14';. 
of  its  total  budget  on  children. 

Despite  huge  cutbacks  In  human  services 
o\er  the  past  6  years.  Inflation  continues  to 
run  n.mpant. 

Why  .should  cutting  social  programs  pro- 
du.-e  different  rcsult.s  now? 

Wliat  effect  is  infl-itlon  having  on  the 
health  of  American  children?  With  only  a 
small  percentage  of  tlie  health  care  needs  of 
children  belnj  financed  by  government  or 
covered  by  private  health  Insurance,  the  ma- 


jor financial  burden  falls  to  the  individual. 
Hardest  hit  are  the  working  poor.  Tweuty- 
four  per  cent  of  America's  families  earn  less 
than  $10,000  a  year  and  have  almost  no  dis- 
cretionary buying  power.  All  their  spending 
is  for  necessities.  With  health  costs  rising 
faster  than  other  segments  of  the  economy, 
many  low-income  families  have  been  priced 
ou:  of  the  health  care  market.  Families  sim- 
ply can.iot  afford  medical  check-ups  for  in- 
fants, immiuiizations  and  screening.  Pregnant 
women  cannot  afford  vitally  Important  pre- 
natal examinations  which  might  prevent 
birth  defects  and  death.  The  essential  com- 
ponent of  health  care  for  children  is  preven- 
tion and  yet  the  low-income  family  cannot 
afford  this  "luxury." 

The  poor  spent  between  40';  and  70';  of 
their  budget  on  food.  Prices  for  food  staples 
for  th9  poor  are  rising  faster  than  for  the 
rich.  The  price  of  a  hamburger  has  risen  3 
times  as  much  as  the  price  of  steak.  In  2 
years  the  price  of  beans  has  risen  256 ''i  and 
the  price  of  rice  has  risen  114';.  The  poor 
can  no  lon<',er  afford  an  adequate  diet  for 
tlicir  children  and  malnuirltion  Is  on  the 
rise.  We  all  kno'.v  that  poor  nutriiion  means 
poor  health  and  less  chance  of  succe.ss  in 
school.  If  we  are  ever  to  break  the  vicious 
cycle  of  poverty  In  America,  we  must  have 
healthy  children. 

Senator  Mondale's  recent  hearings  on  the 
American  family  demonstrated  that  the  over- 
riding problem  facing  American  families  to- 
day is  Inflation.  If  families  cannot  hold  to- 
gether economically,  they  fall  apart  and 
children  suffer. 

For  ye.irs  now,  we  seem  to  have  been 
going  at  the  problems  of  health  care  totally 
backwards.  First,  we  covered   burials  inider 
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Social  Security,  and  then,  years  later  we 
added  Medicaid  and  Medicare  for  the  poor 
and  elderly.  Now  we  are  talking  about  cata- 
strophic Insurance.  One  essential  element 
has  been  Ignored.  Prevention — the  founda- 
tion of  an  effective  health  care  system  Is  still 
lacking. 

Prevention  is  the  one  element  of  a  health 
care  system  which  at  a  reasonable  cost  could 
have  a  dramatic  effect  on  costly  medical  bills 
and  lost  lives.  The  lack  of  commitment  on 
the  part  of  our  government  to  provide  com- 
preliensive  preventive  services  for  children  is 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  Inflation  In  health 
care  today.  Indeed,  the  federal  effort  over 
the  past  several  years  to  cut  preventive  pro- 
grams for  all  Americans  is  a  major  cause  of 
the  serious  financial  condition  we  now  face. 
We  have  seen  time  and  time  again  that 
budget  cuts  that  save  a  little  over  the  short 
run  but  cost  a  lot  over  the  long  run,  simply 
do  not  make  good  economic  sense. 

Good  health  care  through  early  detection 
and  Intervention  Is  one  of  the  best  Invest- 
ments this  government  can  make.  Not  only 
Is  It  socially  responsible  and  humane,  but 
It  Is  cost-effective.  A  comprehensive  program 
of  prevention  could  save  billions  of  dollars 
and  millions  of  lives. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples: 

1.  Research  has  now  clearly  indicated  the 
correlation  between  malnutrition  of  the 
pregnant  woman  and  mental  retardation. 
Compare  the  cost  of  a  supplemental  feeding 
program  with  the  $500  thousand  that  It  costs 
to  care  for  a  severely  retarded  person. 

2.  A  rubella  vaccine  costs  $1.  In  1964  a 
rubella  epidemic  claimed  30,000  lives  and 
20,000  children  were  born  with  birth  defects. 
Compare  the  $50,000  It  would  have  cost  'i-o 
vaccinate  all  those  pregnant  women  to  the 
$140  million  a  year  It  Is  now  costing  to  care 
for  their  children. 

3.  It  has  been  estimated  that  lO'^r  of  all 
Indian  children  have  middle-ear  infections 
and  that  25%  of  these  children  sxiffer  a  hear- 
ing loss.  Con.<;lder  the  -subsequent  costs  of 
hearing  aids,  speech  therapy,  and  special 
education. 

4.  The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
estimates  that  by  1980  1.2  million  children 
will  have  cases  of  rheumatic  fever. 

It  costs  $22  thousand  to  treat  each  case, 
yet  each  case  is  preventable,  since  rheumatic 
fever  Is  the  result  of  a  streptococcal  Infection 
Inadequately  treated. 

5.  It  costs  l?!*  to  Immunize  a  child  against 
diphtheria  and  $15,000  for  the  treatment. 

6.  There  are  presently  400  to  COO  thousand 
children  suffering  from  lead  poisoning.  Tlie 
cost  of  treatment  is  $500  million. 

And  let's  look  at  this  chart  for  a  minute. 
Birth  defects  are  the  second  largest  killer  in 
America  next  to  heart  disease.  And  we  all 
know  about  our  government's  efforts  in  the 
area  of  heart  dlsea-^e,  cancer  and  stroke.  And 
In  terms  of  lost  Income,  birth  defects  each 
year  mean  a  loss  of  potential  income  of  $80 
billion. 

The  message  is  really  quite  simple.  We 
cannot  afford  not  to  provide  preventive  serv- 
ices to  our  nation's  children. 

The  best  example  of  a  cost-effective  care 
program  can  be  found  in  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  programs  which  through  fed- 
eral funds  provide  health  cars  to  low-income 
women  and  children.  Although  modestly 
funded,  MCH  programs  have  given  dramatic 
proof  of  what  occurs  when  children  receive 
coniprehen.'5ivo  care. 

From  1068  to  1970  registration  in  the 
Children  and  Youth  and  Maternal  and  In- 
farct Care  Projects  of  the  MCH  programs 
doubled,  yet  the  percentage  needing  hos- 
pitalization decreased  from  7.7";^  to  4.7',,  . 
The  length  of  the  average  hospital  stay  de- 
creased from  6.7  days  to  5.3  days.  Hospital- 
ization is  the  most  expensive  component  of 
health  care.  A  decrease  in  hospitalization 
means  a  dramatic  decrease  in  medical  costs. 
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During  the  same  1968-70  period,  the  an- 
nual cost  of  treating  a  child  In  this  program 
decreased  from  $201  to  $148  while  the  na- 
tional average  for  an  Individual  was  $350  and 
rising. 

Throughout  the  country,  M&I  projects 
have  made  dramatic  inroads  in  decreasing 
infant  mortality.  In  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land, ia  one  year,  the  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality for  the  M&I  population  fell  from  47 
deaths  per  thousand  to  25  deaths  per  thou- 
sand while  in  more  affluent  areas  the  rate 
Increased. 

In  Baltimore,  comprehensive  care  and  an 
effective  outreach  system  reduced  the  inci- 
dence of  rheumatic  fever  by  60%  whereas  in 
nearby  aretis  without  such  a  program  the 
disease  increased  by  20'^;; . 

In  HEW's  five  year  health  plan,  prevention 
is  listed  as  a  major  priority.  For  both  social 
and  economic  reasons,  this  is  entirely  sound. 
Yet,  if  indeed  this  is  HEW's  objective,  its 
present  policies  need  serious  re-examination 
and  alteration. 

National  health  Insurance  will  certair.ly  be 
a  means  of  impl'>meniing  health  objectives 
for  the  future.  Yet  HEW's  proposal  limits 
preventive  services  to  6  years  of  age  as  though 
this  were  some  magic  number.  In  addition, 
it  says  nothing  about  outreacli  and  vital 
support  services  to  assure  acccs  to  care.  It 
also  charges  both  co-insurance  and  deducti- 
bles for  preventive  serv'ices. 

These  charges  and  limitations  are  false 
economies.  Charges  are  a  deterrent  to  use 
of  tlie  service.  We  clearly  do  not  want  to  dis- 
courage utilization  of  a  service  which  will 
save  lives  and  money.  HEW  studies  show  that 
elimination  of  charges  encourages  proper  use 
of  a  facility  and  does  not  lead  to  over  utiliza- 
tion. Of  all  the  legislative  proposals  pending, 
only  the  Health  Security  Act  properly  ad- 
dresses this  issue  by  eliminating  all  charges 
and  by  providing  supportive  services  such  as 
psychological,  physiotherapy,  nvitrition,  so- 
cial work,  health  education,  as  well  as  emer- 
gency and  non-emergency  transportation 
where  needed  to  obtain  access  to  covered 
services. 

The  one  existing  propr.ani  we  have  which 
concentrates  on  prevention  and  has  clearly 
demonstrated  its  cost  effectiveness  is  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Program,  If  HEW 
is  truly  Uiterested  in  prevention,  if  this  Ad- 
ministration honestly  wants  to  halt  the 
rajnpant  inflation  of  health  costs,  and  thus 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  raising  a  family, 
why  then  has  it  moved  to  destroy  the  one 
program  which  has  clearly  saved  substantial 
amounts  of  money  and  kept  healthy  the  few 
persons  involved? 

The  Administration  not  only  did  not  ask 
for  any  increa.se  in  MCH  this  year — and  with 
inflation  over  10'~t  no  increase  represents  a 
cutback — but  in  addition,  through  re-organi- 
zation and  decreasing  of  staff,  it  has  moved 
to  undermine  this  program.  Although  the 
MCH  program  provides  a  model  for  eCective 
delivery  of  services,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  MCH  program  in  the  CHIP  Proposal.  We 
know  that  paying  bills  does  not  assure 
medical  cp.re,  yet  HEW  Ignores  this  fact  by 
assuming  that  its  limited  approach  to  pre- 
vention will  eliminate  the  need  of  x'ae  MCH 
programs. 

We  all  need  to  make  sacrifices  in  the  'Ight 
against  inflation.  But  shouldn't  those  sacri- 
fices be  made  where  they  will  do  the  least 
damage?  It  Is  the  low  and  middle  income 
families  who  are  the  primary  victims  of  in- 
flation. S.hould  they  be  hit  hardest  by  our 
efforts  to  control  inflation? 

Prevention  is  the  best  medicine  we  have  to 
combat  inflation  in  America,  A  small  Inve.st- 
meiit  in  the  health  of  our  children  early  in 
life  wUl  reap  enormous  returns  in  lives 
saved,  earning  power  saved,  and  expensive 
treatment  of  disabling  conditions  eliminated. 

Children  represent  40 ''c  of  our  population, 
5  ,c   of  our  budget,  and  100 '/i  of  our  future. 
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To  faUely  economize  on  their  health,  educa- 
tion and  welfare  will  only  cost  untold  agony 
and  billions  of  dollars. 

Preventive  health  care  services  would  reap 
huge  savings  by  avoiding  expensive  care  in 
a  child's  later  years. 

Millions  of  dollars  can  be  saved  by  provid- 
ing programs  for  Juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention, foster  care,  and  adoption  systems 
which  would  avoid  the  huge  economic  and 
psychological  costs  of  Institutionalizing 
children. 

Providing  adequate  primary  education  to 
poor  children  as  well  as  child  care  facilities, 
would  substantially  reduce  the  welfare  rolls 
over  both  the  long  and  short  run,  and  begin 
to  break  up  the  poverty  cycle. 

Inflation  will  not  be  halted  until  the  fed- 
eral budget  recognizes  the  need  to  spend 
money  on  programs  that  save  mor.ey.  Tliere 
is  no  question  that  millions — quite  possibly 
billions — of  dollars  can  be  saved  by  provid- 
ing preventive  programs  to  children,  and  in- 
deed to  Americans  of  all  ages. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 


HON.  JOHN  I.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  Labor  Day  re- 
cess a  good  and  longtime  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  of  ours,  the  Honor- 
able John  F.  Shelley,  of  California, 
passed  away.  Jack  served  his  constitu- 
ents in  San  Francisco  faithfully  and  well 
during  his  16  years  here  in  the  House. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  knew  him 
are  deeply  shocked  and  saddened  by  his 
passing.  His  public  service,  experience, 
courage,  and  character  v.iil  be  long  re- 
membered. 

The  public  career  of , Jack  Shelley  was 
a  long  and  varied  ond  It  involved  all 
levels  of  government  f r<  m  local  throu.aii 
State  and  Federal  an(  through  it  all 
there  ran  a  deep  and  constant  theme  of 
honesty,  integrity,  and  a  genuine  and 
sincere  interest  in  the  public  good.  Tlie 
people  of  San  Francisco  certainly  rec- 
ognized the.^e  characteristics  in  Jack  for 
they  elected  him  to  numerous  and  im- 
portant positions  of  public  trust  over  a 
30-year  career  of  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  Shelley  started  ins 
career  in  1937  when,  at  the  age  of  31, 
he  v,as  elected  president  of  the  Sr-n  Fran- 
cisco Labor  Council.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  he  was  the  youngest  man  evtr 
to  hold  that  most  responsible  positiun. 
His  political  career  began  the  follov.ing 
year  when  he  was  elected  to  the  CaU- 
fornia  State  Senate  for  the  first  of  two 
terms.  In  1949  he  was  elected  to  this 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  5th 
Con!?res=:ional  District  of  California  and 
continued  to  be  reelected  and  to  repre- 
sent the  bay  area  for  seven  more  terms. 

With  a  keen  insight  into  the  future 
of  his  city.  Jack  Shelley  ran  for  mayor 
cf  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  1933  by 
predicting  that  San  Francisco's  destiny 
was  to  be  the  "hub  of  America's  future." 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  known  Jack  as  I 
did  and  having  known  of  his  great  desire 
to  serve  the  people  of  his  native  city. 
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I  always  felt  that  the  dnly  thing  that 
could  keep  him  out  of;  elective  ofiQce 
would  be  Illness  and  so  )t  was  that  be- 
cause of  an  Injury  he  decided  not  to  seek 
reelection  In  1967.  In  1919,  however,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  lobbyist  for  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  in!  Sacramento,  a 
post,  ironically,  that  he  ^ad  created  24 
years  earlier. 

Along  with  all  those  ^ho  knew  Jack 
and  worked  with  him  anjl  admired  him, 
I  will  miss  him  very  muc  i.  To  his  lovely 
wife,  Thelma.  and  his  ;hree  children, 
Joan,  Kathleen,  and  Kev|n,  Mrs.  Rooney 
and  I  extend  our  deepesj;  .sympathy. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLElUC  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  $ICKINSON 

UK    ALABAMA; 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPfiisENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday.  October  7.  1974 
DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 


fronted with  numerous  pi  oblems  both  at 
home  and  ahroad,  many  <  f  those  serving 
in  tlie  Congress  probably  are  not  aware 
tliat  high  .school  athletii  s  face  extinc- 
tion as  a  result  of  loith  ess  scheduling 
by  the  profe.s.sional  footb  ill  leagues  and 
TV  networl:s. 

High  school  athletic  pr  t^rams.  for  the 
most  part,  are  financed  ty  football  gate 
receipts.  Without  this  re  'enue  many  of 
tlie  .sports,  like  track,  baseball,  golf, 
tennis,  and  \vre.<:tling,  can  not  be  financed 
and  become  nonexistent.  ,  Vnd  all  of  these 
activities  figure  promii  ently  In  the 
Nation's  overall  physical  f  tness  program. 

The  \  asl  ma.iority  of  hi  ;h  school  foot- 
ball games  are  played  or  Friday  night. 
However,  in  many  areas  the  same 
.stadium  is  u.-^ed  by  more  t  lan  one  school 
and  m?ny  games  are  playe  d  on  Thursday 
night.  But  many  of  these  games  are  be- 
ing played  while  a  pro  tame  is  being 
televi.sed.  This  has  re.sult(  d  in  a  drastic 
drop  in  attendance  at  higl  school  games. 
Consequently,  the  overa  1  high  school 
athletic  program  is  beinj:  curtailed  due 
ack  of  finances. 

The  pre  leagues  pled  "not  guilty." 
They  maintain  the  high  school  season 
does  not  start  until  mid-£  eptember  and, 
starting  at  that  time,  t  ro  games  are 
played  on  Sunday  and  Idonday  night. 
That  is  not  true. 

The  National  Federa  Ion  of  High 
Fchool  Associations  say  schools  in  19 
States  start  their  football :  eason  the  first 
week  of  September.  The;  e  States  are: 
Ala'.iama.  Georgia,  Louisia:  la,  Mississippi, 
Tennc.s.see.  Wa.shington,  ^  Wyoming,  New 
Hamjishire.  New  Mexico,  "  Virginia.  Ohio, 
Colorado.  Texas,  Wiscon;  in,  Michigan, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Arkansas.  S  )me  of  these 
States  even  begin  play  oi  the  last  Fri- 
day night  in  August. 

So,  the  pro  league  canno  ;  say  when  one 
of  their  games,  whether  exhibition  or 
regular  season,  is  tel(  vised  on  a 
Thursday  or  Friday,  begii  ming  the  last 
week  of  September,  they  are  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  high  school  i.  And  if  they 
play   on   these   days   the    TV   networks, 


eager  to  snare  a  hunk  of 


ment  dollar,  will  be  on  ihs  air 


he  entertain- 


EXTENSTONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  1973,  the  National  Football  League 
had  televised  games  August  31  and  Sep- 
tember 6,  both  involving  the  champion 
Miami  Dolphins.  These  two  games  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  10,000  to  15,000  admis- 
sions to  Lanier  High  School  In  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  while  hundreds  of  other 
schools  were  being  clipped. 

It  will  be  more  of  the  same  again  this 
year,  with  the  new  World  Football 
League  and  the  NFL  both  playing  games 
in  conflict  with  high  school  contests. 

I  am  sui-e  you  will  agree  the  pro 
leagues  should  be  content  to  play  their 
games  on  Sunday,  Monday.  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  and  let  the  high  schools  and 
colleges  have  the  3  remaining  days. 


TED  NOWAK  LEADS  ACTIVE 
RETIREMENT  LIFE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  Ted 
Nowi'k  of  Boston,  N.Y.,  still  holds  the 
record  for  long-distance  walking  that 
he  established  46  years  ago. 

I  have  known  him  for  over  40  years, 
and  I  am  constantly  amazed  by  his  vigor 
and  zest.  Ted  Nowak  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  how  an  active  life  in  retirement 
keeps  a  man  youthful. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  inserting 
a  story  that  appeared  in  tlie  September 
30,  1974,  BuiTalo  Courier-Expre.ss: 
PFroRPiioi.nir.-G   Walker  Steps   Lively  at  69 

Ted  Nowak.  the  record  holding  long  dis- 
tance walker,  disproves  a  popular  cliche. 

The  cUrhe  runs  something  like  this:  an 
athlete  achieves  a  moment  of  fame  or  glory 
early  in  his  or  her  career.  The  rest  of  the 
athlete's  life  becomes  a  futile  attempt  to 
recapture  that  golden  moment. 

End  of  story,  end  of  life 

But  even  thout^h  Ted  Nowak,  who  just 
turned  69.  had  that  golden  moment  46  years 
ago.  his  story  and  life  have  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  be.  rich. 

Nowak  was  most  recently  cited  by  the 
Bicycle  Institute  of  America  for  "significant 
and  lasting  contributions  to  the  safety  and 
enjoymen'  of  bicycling  for  more  than  twenty 
ye.Trs." 

During  an  Interview  at  his  42-acre  farm 
in  Boston  last  week,  Nowak  talked  little 
about  his  early  experiences  as  a  long  distance 
walker. 

His  scrap  books  are  filled  with  names  and 
photos  of  people  he  has  dealt  with  since 
his  record  breaking  walk  from  dovntown 
BuTrIo  to  Olefin  a!id  back  again  in  M.iv  of 
1928. 

STORY    OFTEN    RKl  OLD 

The  story  of  the  walk  has  been  retold 
often.  The  man  or  woman  who  wants  to 
bre.Tk  N.iwa!;'s  record  will  be  in  for  quite  a 
strcll.  All  he  or  she  will  have  to  do  is  walk  148 
miles  in  less  than  29  hours  and  29  minutes. 

And  the  distance  has  tc  be  covered  with- 
out a  rest  period,  or  stop  of  any  kind. 

Newaiv's  wiiUnng  talents  led  indirectly  to 
his  40-year-lpng  interest  in   bike  racing. 

Nowak  said  he  began  his  career  as  a  bi- 
cycle race  pronicter  back  in  the  '30s  when  he 
competed  in  the  games,  held  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights  at  the  106th  and  74th 
armorie.s. 

The  popular  weekly  events  attracted  the 
track  and  field  athletes  and  bicycle  racers 
from  all  over  the  world,  according  to  Nowak. 
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When  admission  prices  rose  and  the  pro- 
moters decided  to  stick  to  strictly  local 
people,  attendance  dropped  ofT. 

Some  of  the  bicycle  riders  approached  No- 
wak, who  agreed  In  1936  to  run  bicycle  races 
in  Humboldt  Park  to  promote  the  oil  com- 
pany he  then  worked  for.  The  races  were  a 
success,  according  to  Nowak. 

When  he  moved  to  the  Town  of  Boston  25 
years  ago,  Nowak  Joined  the  Patchen  Volun- 
teer Fire  Company,  which  was  having  trouble 
drawing  people  to  its  picnics.  Nowak's  an- 
swer: run  bicycle  races. 

"That  really  drew  them,"  said  Nowak.  He 
started  with  10  mile  races,  and  later  extended 
tlie  course  to  50  miles.  Tlieu  In  1972,  Nowak 
pre.sented  hLs  biggest  bicycle  race  to  date. 

He  bid  for  and  won  the  right  to  host 
the  U.S.  Olj'Tnplc  team's  100  mile  final  quali- 
fying race.  The  people  of  Boston  opened 
their  homes  to  bike  riders  fronr.  all  over  the 
U.S. 

"It  was  the  biggest  event  ever  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Town  of  Boston,"  Nowak  said. 
"After  the  race  I  got  letters  from  the  riders, 
and  they  claimed  they  were  treated  better 
here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  The 
people  of  Boston  really  went  all  out  for  those 
boys." 

The  success  of  the  Olympic  race  was  one  of 
the  factors  that  led  the  Bost  i  Chamber  of 
Conmierce  to  name  Ted  Nowak  Man  of  the 
Vear  in  1973.  Just  last  month  he  received 
a  letter  of  congratulations  from  Sen.  Ed- 
mund Muskle  for  that  honor.  "I  don't  know 
where  he  heard  about  It,"  said  Nowak. 

Nowak  has  that  letter  in  a  frame  on  the 
wall  of  hl.s  den  In  the  143-year-old  farm 
house  in  which  he  lives.  The  walls  of  his  den 
are  covered  with  framed  signatures  of  celeb- 
rities he  has  known.  Each  signature  has  a 
story  behind  it. 

"I  u.sed  to  give  Harry  Truman  tips  on 
walking,  and  we  had  chats  a  half  dozen 
times.  He  .sent  me  an  autographed  copy  of 
his  book.  "The  Man  from  Missouri"  In  1970. 

Nowak  said  he  met  the  late  President  Tru- 
man .several  times  while  in  Washington.  DC. 

Nowak  pi)inled  out  letter.^  from  Edward 
and  Robert  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Lyndon  John.son, 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  and  many  other  digni- 
taries. 

"And  look  at  this  ba.seball,"  said  Nowak, 
taking  a  glass  dome  from  his  mantlepiece. 
"This  Is  one  of  the  balls  the  Yankees  gave 
my  friend  Joe  McCa.  thy  when  he  retired," 
as  a  manager.  "The  ball  has  all  the  signa- 
tures of  the  players,  and  when  McCarthy 
gave  me  the  ball,  he  signed  it  too." 

Nowak  went  outside  to  the  acre  of  land 
he  farms  every  year  and  said  he  hasn't  held 
any  bike  races  since  the  Olympic  trials,  but 
hes  Just  taking  a  temporary  rest.  He  In- 
tends to  run  more  bike  competitions  In  the 
futiu-e. 

H©  walks  at  least  two  miles  a  day  over  the 
rugged  hills  of  his  property,  and  claims  this 
is  one  of  tlie  reasons  he  doesn't  feel  "all 
pooped  out." 


THANKS  TO  PRESIDENT  FORD  THE 
WHEAT  DEAL  WILL  NOT  BE  RE- 
PEATED 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
considerable  pleasure  that  I  learned  over 
the  weekend  that  President  Ford  had 
been  able  to  persuade  certain  of  our 
grain  dealers  that  large  sales  of  corn  and 
wheat  to  the  U.S.S.R.  were  not  in  our 
best  interest.  This  is  indeed  a  victory  for 
the  consumer  and  the  housewife.  The 
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reserve  supplies  of  food  are  very  low 
the  world  over,  and  the  United  States 
should  not  have  to  pay  for  the  ineptness 
of  Soviet  agriculture.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
needs  further  capital  to  improve  its  agri- 
culture, let  It  reduce  its  swollen  defense 
budget.  Perhaps  it  might  also  want  to  in- 
crease the  amoiuit  of  private  acreage 
farmed  by  the  peasants,  which  already 
supplies  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
their  food  as  opposed  to  its  state  and  col- 
lective farms. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  export  food, 
it  should  be  done  very  carefully  and 
selectively,  bearing  in  mind  not  only 
hiunanitarian  concepts,  but  who  our 
friends  are.  Certainly,  some  of  the  wheat 
farming  interests  will  protest  this  action 
by  the  executive  branch,  but  I  think  that 
none  of  us  wants  the  price  of  bread  for 
our  supper  table  decided  again  in  the 
Kremlin. 


WILMINGTON  MOURNS  THE  PASS- 
ING OF  EDWARD  FIMBRES,  A  DIS- 
TINGUISHED   PUBLIC    SERVANT 


HON.  GLEHri  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    C.\LirOPNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPvKSENTATIVES 

Mordarj,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Srer.ker,  I  was  saddened  ot  learn  that  on 
June  7,  1974,  the  community  of  Wilmintr- 
ton  lost  one  of  its  distinoui-^hed  public 
servants  in  the  passii^g  of  Edward 
Fimbres. 

Edward  Fimbres  v.ill  surely  be  mis.^cd 
by  this  southern  Calilornia  community. 
For  he  was  indeed  a  most  remarkable 
young  man.  A  nea.-ly  totally  physically 
handicapned  person  for  m.ost  of  his  43 
years.  Ed  unselfishly  devoted  hiir.;  elf  to 
serve  his  community  and  fellow  man. 

His  leaderr^hip  in  the  community  par- 
tially stemmed  from  his  ability  to  re- 
solve conflicts  between  people  and  va- 
rious segments  in  the  community,  not 
only  by  facilitating  better  communi- 
cations, but  also  by  his  gift  to  recognize 
and  bring  out  the  good  in  individuals  and 
situations. 

His  vast  experiences  with  ycuth,  mi- 
norities, and  the  community  began  early 
in  hi.s  life  fiom  cxjicri'^i'ces  pained  in 
the  east  Los  Angeles  area  in  which  he 
was  born  and  reised. 

Shortly  after  he  graduated  fiom  East 
Los  Angeles  College,  where  he  served 
as  student  tcdy  pre^'ident,  he  joined  the 
sLriT  at  La  Ca.^a  de  San  Gabriel,  a  settle- 
ment ho'ose  serving  that  area's  Spanish- 
FlJcP.kiiig  community.  He cterted  with  the 
Catholic  Ycv.th  Organization  a.-;  a  volim- 
teer  worker,  while  attending  college,  and 
.loined  the  staff  full  time  in  1956  as  the 
boy'::  group  wor-'-er  at  Santa  Maria  Cen- 
Irr  en  Ih^  c?st£'de.  With  the  receipt  of 
r.  Cardinal  Mclntyre  scholarship  in  1957, 
Ed  did  grr.duate  work  in  social  welfare 
;t  the  Cathj'ic  University  of  America 
i'.  Washington,  D.C. 

Since  1958  he  has  betn  acti\ely  in- 
volved vcith  the  CYO's  Mahar  House  in 
the  harbor  community  of  Wilmington; 
Tw^d  for  the  past  10  year3  served  as  the 
Irsnch  executive. 
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During  his  many  years  of  tireless  de- 
votion to  the  youth,  minorities,  and  the 
community,  Ed  has  served  on  numerous 
community  and  State  organizations  in- 
cluding: the  Harbor  Welfare  Planning 
Coimcil,  the  Wilmington  Coordinating 
Coimcil,  the  Advisory  Boards  of  Wil- 
mington Junior  High  School  and  Ban- 
nmg  High  School,  and  the  Cahfornia 
State  Association  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centers.  Furthermore,  he 
served  as  an  adviser  to  the  municipal 
coui'ts  of  San  Pedro,  and  served  as  an 
adviser  to  former  Chief  of  Police 
Thomas  Reddin. 

It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  his  out- 
standing achievements  should  earn  him 
the  "Outstanding  Citizen  of  the  Year" 
for  Wilmington  in  1966.  and  the  "Out- 
standiiig  Young  Man  rf  America"  in 
1967  awarded  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  many  friends  and 
neighbors  of  Edward  Fimbres  will  honor 
his  memory  at  a  function  sponsored  by 
the  WilminGton  community  on  October 
11. 1  know  that  they  will  deeply  miss  this 
cut.'* Holding  individual;  but  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  many  acconiplishmeuts 
and  achievements  that  he  brov.ght  about 
in  this  fine  community  will  remain  a  liv- 
ing memorial  to  him. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  sympathies  to  his  wife,  Judith;  and 
their  3 -year  old  son,  Antonio;  and  our 
trust  that  the  people  of  this  community 
v.ill  long  remember  the  deeds  of  its  da- 
voted  public  servant,  Edward  Fimbres. 
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eroded  in  the  past  2  years.  In  fiscal  1974, 
the  program's  appropriation  was  re- 
duced to  $28.5  from  $50  million  in 
fiscal  1973.  California's  allotment  fell 
to  $2.2  million  in  fiscal  1974.  If  Congre.'^s 
approves  the  15  million  in  H.R.  1690f^. 
California's  portion  will  drop  to  S>1.2 
million — about  one-third  of  what  it  wr.s 
only  2  years  ago. 

As  the  fur.ding  has  declined,  the  need 
has  increased.  In  a  recent  survey.  Cali- 
fornia schools  reported  they  need  SI 3.5 
million  in  NDEA  III  funds  in  fiscal  1975. 
That  money  would  go  to  the  direct  bene- 
fit of  youngsters  in  the  form  of  modern 
instructional  methods.  Without  it,  the 
educational  needs  of  these  children — 
:  articularly  in  the  area  of  audiovi.<:ual 
enuipment  to  improve  reading  skills — 
would  be  forsaken  This  need  not  hr.p- 
ycn  if  NDEA  ni  is  adequately  funded. 


C.'iL":FOi..>In  WANTS  ND:  ."i  UJ. 
.'•DEQUATELY  FUKDI  D 


hON.  GEORGE  E.  UROWH,  JR. 

OF   C-.LIFOP.NIA 

ii-r  t:ie  i:cuse  ob'  RErEE3s:>TAT.,.vL;s 
Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  r^ROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Ci'.Hfcrni,"'  educators  arc  concerned 
about  the  graeiua^  shutdown  of  funds 
for  title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucai:.)n  A'-t  as  evidenced  by  the  reiuc- 
liou  to  $15  million  f?r  fiscr.l  1975  in 
II.".  163:-0.  They  have  rei:eatedly  stated 
that  this  is  a  very  valuable  pro^jram  bcne- 
fitin.^  the  classroom  instruction  of  all 
ftudents  through  the  purchase  of  mod- 
ern audiovisual  materials  and  equip- 
ment. 

As  J.  Graham  Sullivan,  deputy  super- 
intendent of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Uni- 
fied School  DLstrict,  phrased  it: 

NDEA  III  has  produced  significant  results 
with  only  a  little  money.  It  is  ore  of  the 
bo'^.t  federal  programs  for  two  rearo'^s:  it 
ser\c;  all  str.dcnts,  not  a  few  t.irgeted  pu- 
I'llF.  problems,  or  are.TS:  and  it  has  resulted 
i'l  one  of  the  most  successful  cooperative 
rrlatlonshlps  between  federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies. 

Richard  M.  Clowes,  superintendent  of 
Lor,  Angeles  County  schools,  says: 

NDE.^  Ill  ha?  been  a  stimulus  for  imrrov- 
i'.ig  education  in  California  and  a  cat.ilyst 
lor  espenmentation  and  research. 

But  the  potential  of  NDEA  HI  to  con- 
t'ni'e  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  classrocm  has  been  severely 


LIBERTY  WEEK 


KGN.  lDV/ARD  J.  DERWtNSKi 

OF    ILMXCI3 

;■!:  TH?:  Hours  of  rfppk!?ent.\T"\t:s 
Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  insert  into  the  RrcoRD  a  proclamation, 
by  mv  good  friend.  th3  great  mayor  of 
t'le  city  of  Cleveland.  Ralph  Perk,  re- 
minding the  Alembers  of  ihe  87th  anni- 
versary of  the  dedication  of  the  ofticial 
.•symbol  of  freedom,  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
I  commend  Mayor  Perk  for  reccgniLi'i.g 
October  22-23.  a-  Liberty  Week  as  a  time 
for  all  Americans,  native  b.orn  anc'.  immi- 
grant, to  apprecifite  the  Ubsrtles  inlier- 
ent  to  the  rights  of  .self-scvernmcrt  t:.-,t 
:  re  so  often  taken  for  granted. 

May  I  al-ro  remind  the  Alem'r.rs  that 
during  this  weel:.  we  also  commemorate 
the  anniversaiy  cf  the  lS3o  Hungarian 
Revolution  against  tyranny.  Th?  Hun- 
r.arian  people  still  do  not  enjoy  the  ba.-iic 
freedoms  that  are  ours  as  Americrr  citi- 
zen-^. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  ponder  the 
signi.^cance  of  Ma^cr  Perk's  proclama- 
tion and  renli;:e  that  oth'-r  nationarties, 
especirPy  tho?e  under  Soviet  domination, 
cannot  hope  for  freedoms  that  we  enjoy, 
and  again  a  reminder  that  v.e  nnjst  not 
t.^.ke  our  liberties  for  granted. 

Th3  proclamation  foilov.s: 

I.IBERTV   Wefk 

Cn  October  23,  this  nation  will  r.i:'.:':  t^ie 
87th  a^^.i^e^sary  of  the  dedicvtion  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  a  synr;bol.  not  only  of  the 
fri(  ndship  which  prevails  between  the  United 
States  and  Trance,  but  of  hope  and  of  11b- 
c;tv. 

Millions  of  American  Immigrants  and  their 
kin  are  erateful  for  the  liberties  w'l-ch  ars 
presently  theirs  in  the  United  States  of 
America,   the  country   cf  their  choice. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  grieved  for  their 
kinsmen  and  for  persons  of  the  seme  nation- 
ality or  of  other  nationalities  who  are  held 
in  bondage  and  imprisoned  for  their  beliefs. 
All  good  Americans  long  for  the  day  when 
these  freedom  loving  people  will  orce  again 
e'ljoy  liberties  which  are  basic  to  tiie  rights 
of  scif-gcvernment  and  to  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man beings. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Ralph  J.  Ferk.  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Clevelrnd.  do  'ncrcby  proclaim  the 
wc.k  of  October  22  I'S  cs  'Lioerty  Vi'eek  '.  I 
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call  upon  nil  tivlc,  church,  fifitenin! 
and  patriotic  national  orgn 
meetings,  rallies,  and  servlc( 
thenisolves  to  the  spirit  of 
to    give    support    to    freedor 
abroad. 


n!.  veteriin. 

ligations  to  hold 

5  to  re-dedicate 

berty  and  thus 

loving    people 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  D  NGFLL 


o:'    MICHIGAN 


REPRI 3E 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Sprfaker,  the  pri- 
ority of  legislation  is  tote  lly  out  of  bal- 
ance. It  is  time  the  Hous  ;  return  to  its 
sanity  and  get  about  the  pressing  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  We  shi  uld  halt  con- 
sideration of  House  Reso  ution  988  and 
the  various  so-called  con  mittce  reform 
amendments  on  which  we  lave  wasted  so 
much  time. 

I  do  not  believe  the  pu  )llc  is  so  con- 
cerned about  what  House  e  immittee  lives 
or  dies  at  thi.s  time  while  Ihe  fires  of  in- 
flation arc  burning  our  felt. 

If  the  House  had  spenffas  much  time 
discussing  our  Nation's  tconomic  wo?s 
and  ways  we  cou^d  contaal  inflation  as 
the  House  has  spent  ,ja\llng  on  House 
Resolution  988  and  the  rommittee  re- 
form amendments  for  tt  e  past  several 
days,  we  Members  might  ae  on  the  way 
to  finding  cures  for  our  :  roblems. 

Whilf'  we  ?-l:  the  Ame;  ican  working- 
man  and  woman  to  incie  ise  productiv- 
ity, how  about  a  I'ttle  n  oductivity  by 
the  HD'Kse  on  meaningfu  legi.slation.  I 
note  there  are  over  100  Ho  ise  bills  ready 
for  floor  consideration.  I  :  lote  there  are 
about  one  dozen  House  an  i  Senate  con- 
ferences either  underway  or  conference 
reports  ready  for  our  cons  deration.  Yet 
the  bickering  over  whose  j  D-called  com- 
mittee reform  plan  does  \  hat  to  whom 
continues  while  congressia  lal  productiv- 
ity gains  a  new  low. 

House  committee  meetii  gs  have  been 
canceled  or  posti:)oned  be  th  this  week 
and  all  of  last  week  for  the  most  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  on  with  the 
priority  legi.slation.  The  A  nerican  pub- 
lic Is  ready  for  action,  not  In-House  dis- 
putes which  do  not  put  jread  on  the 
Nation's  tables. 

The  Wall  Street  Journi  1  on  its  edi- 
torial page  last  Friday.  October  4.  1974, 
summed  up  this  so-called  r  jform  donny- 
brook  quite  well  and  it  de;  ei  ves  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journ;]  I,  Oct    4.  1974) 

BtTLCING   AT  THE   SE^MS 

If  there  Is  anything  that  dl  itlngulshcs  the 
93rd  Congress.  It  Is  an  une  Ting  sen.se  of 
priorities;  while  other  folks  »  orry  about  In- 
tlatlon.  the  actuarial  flaws  of  ioclal  Security 
and  other  small  matters,  the  ¥.  ouse  this  week 
debated  something  really  Impc  rtant:  the  size 
and  makeup  of  congressional  staff.s. 

We  wont  go  Into  all  the  hit  -Icacles  of  this 
monumental  struggle — we  wouldn't  even  If 
we  could  understand  them — e!  cept  that  they 
are  related  to  an  overall  reorg  nidation  drive 
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;.imed  fit  cutting  Wilbur  Mills  down  to  size 
This  plan,  backed  by  Richard  Boiling  of  Mis- 
souri, would,  among  many  other  things,  In- 
crease the  size  of  basic  committee  staffs  to 
30  members  from  12. 

We're  not  sure  how  this  titanic  intramural 
battle  will  finally  turn  out  but  It  Is  easy  to 
develop  sympathy  with  those  Congressmen 
who  think  maybe  there  already  are  enough 
sta.aers  writing  bills  for  the  nation.  "The 
place  is  bursting  at  the  seams  now,"  declared 
Wayne  ili.ys  ol  Ohio  at  one  point  of  the 
cicj.ite. 

Piiil  landnim  of  Georgia  exploded  simi- 
larly about  all  the  time  being  spent  on  some- 
thlns  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  "the 
n.  tion's  prime  problem." 

But  maybe  that  isn't  quite  right.  It  could 
be  that  Coiitrress'  priorities  have  increasingly 
cime  to  be  dictated  by  the  congressional  staff. 
That  may  account  for  why  they  have  so  little 
relationship  to  the  nation's  priorities  And 
maybe  that  is  one  of  the  naiion's  prime 
prjblems. 


FUTURE  WATER  POLICIES 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAMA 

!'•  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Waterways  Conference  re- 
cently had  its  1974  annual  meeting  at 
Memphis,  Tenn..  on  Seinember  18-20. 
The  keynote  address  at  this  convention 
v.as  delivered  by  my  respected  colleague 
and  good  friend.  R.-vy  Roberts  of  Texas. 
As  the  first  chairman  of  our  new  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee,  he  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  on  the  difficult  and  im- 
portant iiroblems  over  which  that  sub- 
committee has  jurisdiction.  His  leader- 
ship has  been  invaluable  in  the  consid- 
er.ition  and  passa','e  of  many  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  during  this 
Conf-ress. 

I  think  that  my  fellow  Members  will 
find  his  speech  informative  and  thought- 
provoking  and  I  commend  it  to  their 
attention: 

Address  by  Congressman  Ray  Roberts 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  having 
the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  on  this 
final  day  of  your  1974  annual  meeting.  Our 
Public  Works  Committee  has  had  many  years 
of  pleasant  and  productive  association  with 
your  organization  and  Its  members.  Your 
P.e:ildent.  Bill  Hull,  a  d  your  Executive  Vice 
President,  Harry  Cook,  have  been  particu- 
larly helpful  to  us  In  furni-shlng  valuable 
and  needed  Information  concerning  the  Na- 
tion's waterways. 

1  am  especially  pleased  to  have  this  chance 
to  sp'ak  with  you  beraiise  the  subject  wl^.lch 
I  am  addressing — our  water  policies  for  the 
future — is  one  In  which  I  am  particularly 
interested  as  Chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
.sources  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee. 

Too  often  we  have  taken  our  water  re- 
s.)urce3  for  granted.  Blei^ed  as  we  are  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  we  have  tended 
to  u.se  It  wastefully  and  Inefficiently.  When 
our  population  was  smaller  and  our  country 
less  settled,  we  could  afford  this  luxury.  But 
that  time  has  passed.  With  our  present  and 
projected  populations,  and  the  need  of  a 
technological  society,  we  can  no  longer  treat 
tills  precious  resource  lightly. 

Water  Is  luillke  many  of  the  other  re- 
sources we  use  in  that  it  is  an  essential  re- 
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source — e.'^sentlal  to  life  Itself.  Man  can  sur- 
vive without  oil  or  gasoline  or  coal,  or  the 
metals  and  other  minerals  which  make  our 
lives  more  comfortable.  But  in  the  absence 
of  water,  life  cannot  be  maintained. 

Water,  of  course,  ser»es  many  purpo.ses 
ether  than  simple  survival,  although  this 
particular  purpose  gives  It  a  ba.slc  and  spe- 
cial qi;aliry.  Throiighoi.  t  history  water  has 
played  a  dominant  role  in  the  shaping  and 
devolopment  of  civilization  through  Its  use 
and  a\ailability  for  Irilgatlon.  domestic  u.se, 
commerce  and  transportation,  and  as  a 
fishery. 

In  our  own  country,  the  use  and  manage- 
mont  of  our  water  resources  have  played  a 
Mt.-il  role  In  the  Nation's  development.  The 
u.c  and  dcvelopir\ent  of  our  rivers  for  the 
transportation  of  people  and  goods  provided 
the  prhnary  means  by  which  we  carried  on 
the  commerce  of  a  growing  nation  and 
opened  up  new  areas  of  the  country  for  de- 
vciopnieat.  The  use  of  our  waterwa.vs  for 
commerce  coi.tlnues  to  be  a  key  factor  In  our 
cconoiiuc  and  commercial  health,  with  our 
inland  waterways  system  carrying  over  303 
billion  ton-miles  of  freight  a  year. 

Later,  Federal  Involvement  in  water  re- 
sources development  encompassed  the  cot.- 
t.ol  of  destructive  floodwaters  to  prevent 
damages  to  our  communities  and  loss  of  life. 
Ak  we  grow  more  sophisticated  In  our  treat- 
ment cf  this  valu  ble  resource,  we  began  to 
develop  it  and  conserve  It  to  serve  a  variety 
of  related  purposes.  We  used  it  to  generate 
hydro-rlectric  power,  to  Irrigate  arid  lands, 
tj  provide  supplies  of  clean  water  for  our 
Industries  and  municipalities,  to  provide 
water-based  recreational  activities  for  our 
increasing  population,  and  to  preserve  and 
enhance  our  fi'sh  and  wildllf?  resources. 

Now  we  think  In  terms  of  serving  tie 
water  related  needs  of  entire  baslv.s  cr  re- 
Llous.  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this,  as 
far  .13  completed  projects  go,  is  the  McClei- 
1  I'.-Kerr  Arka.sas  River  navigation  project. 
I  was  pleased  to  meet  the  son  of  the  arcM-, 
te-t  of  this  great  project.  This  project  Is  the 
1  '.r.je^t  civil  works  project  ever  undertaken  by 
the  Corps  of  E.iglneers.  It  pro. Ides  a  448  mile 
long  channel  from  the  Mi.sslfsippl  River  to 
Catoosa,  Oklahoma.  In  addition,  it  provides 
flood  control,  hydro-electric  power  genera- 
li);i.  and  recreation.  But  mcst  Important  It 
lias  opened  up  an  entire  region  of  the  coun- 
try to  developmejit  through  the  provision  of 
these  features.  This  project  offers  a  unique 
challeii';e — the  opportunity  to  plan  the  de- 
\eiopment  of  the  region  In  such  a  way  as 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the  overall  quality 
of  life.  This  Involves  achieving  a  balance  be- 
t  veen  economic  growth.  Influx  of  population, 
recreational  opportunities,  environmental 
protection  and  enhancement,  and  the  other 
amenities  which  make  for  an  enjoyable  and 
meaningful  life. 

While  we  have  made  stibstantlal  progress 
In  the  wise  manaf;ement  and  use  of  our 
water  and  related  resources,  there  Is  much 
yet  to  be  done.  In  fact,  many  of  us  are  con- 
vinced that  this  Nation  faces  a  water  crLsis 
which  will  dwarf  the  energy  crLsis  we  have 
Just  been  through  ur.less  we  begin  now  to 
plan  for  our  future  water  needs.  On  a  gros- 
quantlty  basis  the  total  amount  of  water 
available  In  our  country  Is  ample  for  fore- 
seeable needs.  The  problem  Is  that  the  water 
is  not  always  where  It  is  needed,  In  the  quan- 
tities in  which  It  Ls  needed.  Studies  which 
Resources  for  the  Future  prepared  lor  the 
Cjmml.ssion  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future  provide  a  very  disturbing 
look  at  the  future  water  supplies  and  water 
requirements  In  this  country.  These  studies 
indicate  that  even  with  low  population  and 
economic  growth,  water  deficiencies  can  be 
expected  In  8  of  the  22  water  regions  In  the 
United  States  by  1980  If  sufTiclent  water  stor- 
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age  facilities  are  not  developed.  By  the  year 
2020,  deficiencies  will  exist  In  12  regions 
under  low  growth  assumptions  and  in  16 
under  high  growth  assvimptions.  Moreover, 
in  a  number  of  these  regions,  the  projected 
water  needs  are  greater  than  can  be  met  by 
construction  of  storage  facilities  alone,  and 
other  solutions  will  have  to  be  found. 

It  is  clear  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  done  while  we  still  have  the  luxury  of 
time  in  which  to  do  it.  The  total  water  sup- 
plies of  the  Nation  are  adequate  to  meet  our 
needs  for  a  very  long  time.  The  projected 
water  shortages  are  regional  in  nature.  The 
key.  then,  lies  in  proper  planning  for  the  u=e 
and  conservation  of  our  water. 

Adequate  storage  facilities  must  be  planned 
and  built  where  the  problem  can  be  solved 
or  alleviated  in  this  manner.  Achieving  and 
maintaining  a  high  degree  of  water  quality 
Is,  of  course,  critical.  Water  quantity  and 
water  quality  are  inseparable,  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  quality  of  our  waters  be 
considered  and  treated  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  overall  water  and  related  resources 
picture.  This  will  require  the  effective  imple- 
mentation of  sections  208  and  209  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Section 
208  provides  for  areawide  waste  treatment 
management  plans  which  include  treatment 
works  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
area,  and  regulation  of  activities  in  the  area 
which  would  contribute  to  the  pollutant 
load  of  the  area.  Section  209  directs  the 
preparation,  by  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
of  so-called  "Level  B".  or  comprehensive, 
plans  for  all  river  basins  in  the  United  States. 
These  two  sections  recognize  that  water  qual- 
ity is  one  aspect  of  water  and  related  re- 
sources development  and  must  be  so  treated. 
But  we  cannot  and  must  not  limit  our- 
s?lves  to  traditional  approaches,  because  the 
I  roblem  we  face  is  not  a  traditional  one. 
Interregional  transfers  of  water  must  be  con- 
slc'ered.  The  Arkansas  River  project  has  the 
potential  for  being  particularly  instructive 
in  this  regard,  for  it  could  well  result  in  sig- 
nificant relocations  of  population  and  eco- 
nomic activities  Into  the  region. 

Augmentation  of  water  supplies  through 
such  means  as  weather  modification,  desali- 
nization,  and  reduction  in  water  use  must 
also  be  considered. 

I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  importance 
of  planning  now  for  future  needs,  so  that 
we  are  not  caught  short  with  a  water  crisis 
in  the  same  way  that  we  have  been  caught 
short  by  the  energy  crisis. 

The  early  Romans  found  it  feasible  to 
build  great  aqueducts  across  the  North  Afri- 
can desert  to  move  water. 

The  time  approaches  when  planning  for 
the  movement  of  the  trouble.some  and  de- 
structive oversupply  of  Great  Lakes  water  to 
the  arid  west  must  begin. 

Water  supply  is  but  one  of  our  future 
water  resources  needs.  The  development  of 
our  water  resources  for  all  of  the  purposes 
which  they  can  serve  will  become  increasing- 
ly important.  One  important  area,  and  one 
with  wiiich  you  are  all  intimately  familiar, 
is  that  of  water-based  transportation.  Water 
transportation  is  an  extremely  efficient  means 
of  transportation,  offering  savings  in  energv, 
transportation  costs,  and  the  ultimate  cost 
of  goods  to  consumers.  It  has  helped  this 
nation  grow  to  its  present  position  of  world 
eminence  and  will  continue  to  play  a  vital 
role   in   our   productivity  and  well-being. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  waterways,  but  much  needs 
to  be  done.  Existing  systems  must  be  up- 
graded so  that  they  can  handle  more  traffic 
and  larger  cargoes,  and  we  must  think  in 
terms  of  connecting  these  existing  systems 
■so  that  we  can  have  a  truly  comprehensive 
and  efficient  waterways  system. 

Water  transportation  also  offers  many  en- 
vironmental advantages  such  as  those  real- 
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ized  through  energy  savings,  and  it  is  time 
that  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  environ- 
mental advantages  of  water-based  transpor- 
tation as  opposed  to  environmental  disad- 
vantages. I  believe  that  the  years  to  come 
will  see  a  greatly  increased  use  of  and  de- 
pendence upon  onr  nation's  waterways  as 
a  sound  and  e.Ticicnt  means  of  transporting 
goods. 

Before  I  close  I  would  also  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  point  out  some  of  the  steps 
we  took  in  this  year's  water  resources  devel- 
opment act  to  improve  the  future  perform- 
ance of  our  water  resources  program.  We  have 
undertaken  a  new  two-step  authorization 
procedure  for  large  water  resource  devel- 
opment projects.  These  large  projects  are  now 
authorized  only  through  tiie  first  phase  of 
advanced  engineering  and  design.  This  will 
give  us  a  chance  to  reexamine  these  project;; 
just  prior  to  construction  after  all  the  de- 
tails have  been  worked  out  and  after  the 
project  formulation  has  been  reviewed  to 
insure  its  consistency  with  the  needs  which 
exist  at  tlie  time  of  construction.  While  some 
fear  that  this  new  procedure  would  serve 
to  delay  the  implementation  of  needed  proj- 
ects, in  fact  it  should  have  just  the  opposite 
effect.  With  final  congressional  approval 
based  on  the  most  up-to-date  information, 
including  detailed  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  the  project  on  the  environment,  we  can 
e:;pect  to  avoid  the  costly  and  time-consum- 
ing litigation  which  has  tied  up  so  many 
projects. 

Also,  when  a  number  of  these  projects  com- 
plete the  preliminary  advanced  engiiieering 
and  design,  there  will  be  a  ready  backlog  of 
projects  ready  to  move  forward  when  and 
where  needed.  And.  finally,  since  these  pro- 
jects will  come  back  for  review  just  prior  to 
construction,  we  will  be  sure  that  what  is 
being  authorized  is  needed,  un-to-date.  and 
capable  of  meeting  existing  and  future  iieeds. 
We  have  provided  for  planning  assistance 
to  the  states  so  that  the  federal  and  state 
governments  can  coordinate  their  water  re- 
source.s  program  and  insure  maximum  bene- 
fits and  avoid  v.nnecessary  and  wasteful  du- 
plication. We  have  directed  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  non-structural  alternatives 
i!i  the  consideration  of  flood  control  projects 
and  provided  a  minimum  federal  share  of  80 
percent  to  insure  that  these  non-structural 
approaches  will  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  structural  approaches.  And.  perhaps 
most  important,  we  have  directed  the  Presi- 
dent to  study  the  principles  and  standards 
used  in  the  formulation  and  evaluation  of 
water  resources  projects,  and  federal  and 
non-federal  cost-sharing  for  such  projects, 
and  to  report  to  the  Congress  with  his  recom- 
mendations on  these  matters.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  the  iiiformation  it 
needs  to  examine  these  very  important  sub- 
jects and  to  make  those  changes  which  it  de- 
termines to  be  advisable  and  necessary  to  tlie 
functioning  of  our  water  resources  program. 
Our  abundant  water  resources  have  served 
our  nation  well.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  continue  to  do  so,  but  we  must 
manage  this  preciotis  resource  wisely  for 
present  and  coming  generations  and  plan  now 
for  our  future  needs.  Given  the  support  of 
groups  such  as  yours,  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
be  able  to  meet  and  overcome  this  challenge. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  394 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1974,  the  Senate  passed  Sen- 
ate   Resolution    394,    disapproving    the 
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President's  plan  to  postpone  Federal  em- 
ployees' pay  adjustments  from  Octo'Der 
1.  Ifi74,  until  January  1,  1975. 

Thousands  of  my  constituents  now 
living  on  fixed  incomes  will  benefit  from 
this  inc'-ease.  Since  the  effective  date  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  and  Safety  Act. 
coal  miners  from  the  Ninth  District  of 
Virginia  who  developed  black  lung  dis- 
ease have  contacted  me  for  assistance 
in  securing  black  lung  benefits.  I  have 
ahvays  tried  to  assist  these  miners  or 
their  dependents  in  every  way  possible, 
both  by  making  inquiries  in  their  behalf 
and  through  the  legislative  process.  I 
have  never  cast  any  vote  in  Congress 
which  has  resulted  in  any  delay  or  loss 
of  black  lung  benefits  to  these  miners. 

The  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act, 
pa.?5ed  by  the  House  on  October  14.  1969, 
and  subsequently  signed  into  law.  pro- 
vided thr.t  Federal  pay  rates  be  compara- 
ble v.ith  private  enterprise  pay  rates  for 
the  seme  level  of  work.  Special  bene- 
fits to  coal  miners,  known  as  black  lung 
benefits,  are  paid  on  a  level  equal  to  the 
mid-level  civil  service  grade  GS-2.  and 
the  miners  will  therefore  benefit  from 
this  pay  adjustment. 

The  5.52  percent  pay  increa'-e.  effective 
October  1.  1974,  will  be  reflected  in 
monthly  benefit  checks  on  November  1, 
1974,  and  will  increase  black  lung  month- 
ly benefits  on  the  following  scale: 


Number  of  persons 


Current 
amount 


Plus 

5.52 

percent 


Miner  himself 

1  dependent 

2  dependents... 

3  or  more  dependents 


$177.60  J187. 40 

266.40  ^81. 10 

310.80  327.95 

355.20  3 '4. 80 


I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
taken  this  action  which  will  allow  this 
increaso  in  monthly  ben<fits  to  tho.se 
mineis  suffering  from  black  lunc  disease. 
This  increase  will  help  to  ease  the  diffi- 
culties these  disabled  miners  face  from 
living  on  fixed  incomes  while  struggling 
with  the  increasing  cost  of  living. 


THE  END  OF  A  LIBERAL 
SUPERSTITION 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 
IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
ariicle  appeared  in  the  October  1974  is- 
sue of  Vanguard,  the  magazine  of  the 
Non-Commis.sioned  Officers  Association, 
erititled.  "Tlie  Demise  of  a  Crime 
Theory?"  I  want  to  place  this  article  in 
the  Record,  for  it  is  a  brief  discus.sion  of 
the  liberal  superstition  that  poverty 
causes  crime.  Hopefully,  that  .supe""*!- 
tion  will  soon  fade,  together  with  a  host 
of  other  liberal  dogmas,  and  this  coun- 
try and  this  Congress  can  return  once 
srain  to  sanity. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Demise  of  a  Crime  Theop.t? 
Poverty  breeds  crime!  Poverty  is  the  root 
cause  of  crime!  Eliminate  abjeci  poverty  and 
crime  will  cease  to  exist ! 
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THE  93D  CON(JRESS 

HECKLER 

OF    MASS.\CIH.'&^r,S 
-N'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  :SENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1974 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Mas  laclniseits  Mr 
Speaker,  a.s  we  approach  the  cnncliision 
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of  this  session  of  Congress,  a  look  at  the 
record  reveals.  I  believe,  that  progress 
has  been  made  on  many  of  the  vital 
pi'oblems  confronting  our  Nation.  I  sub- 
mit for  inclusion  in  the  Record  my  news- 
letter to  constituents  entitled  "The  93d 
Corgrc-is:  A  Summing  Up"  which  high- 
lights some  of  those  accomplishments^ 
The  Md  Cokchess:   A  Summing  Up 

INFLATION 

Not!:!ng  has  hurt  the  American  consumer 
more  over  recent  years  than  wildfire  infla- 
tion, especially  in  prices  for  food  and  fuel. 

A  key  first  step  in  fighting  tills  fire  is  con- 
trolling and  reducing  federal  spending.  And 
Congress  has  nov.-  given  Itself  the  tools  to 
keep  a  tighter  grip  on  the  nation's  purse 
strings— the  Budget  Control  Act.  In  addition, 
we  have  created  a  new  ccst-of-llvlng  monitor-^ 
Ing  task  force— weaknesses  in  tlie  economy 
mi\st  be  spotted  before  they  develop  into 
crices. 

F>.IIowing  my  food  price  he.irlngs  earlier 
this  year  m  Natick,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation I  believe  will  assure  all  Americans  ade- 
quate supplies  ol  food  at  reasonably  stable 
prices.  My  bill  automatically  imposes  limits 
on  food  e.sports  during  times  of  rapid  price 
rises. 

1  al."-o  fought  a  $2-miliion  loan  guarantee 
program  for  cattle  producers.  The  govern- 
ment has  no  business  subsidizing  loans  for 
livfstock  producers  when  meat  prices  are 
.sky  high  lor  the  American  consumer. 

VIETNAM  VETERANS 

My  bill  to  increase  educational  benefits  for 
Vietnam  veterans  to  a  level  equal  to  those 
received  by  World  War  II  veterans  is  awaiting 
final  action.  I  have  battled  for  this  position 
in  both  the  Houte  Veterans  AUairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  House-Senate  Conference  Com- 
I'littee,  ai.d  am  confident  this  long-overdue 
pr  pcis.il  will  sor.n  be  enacted. 

pr.iVACV 

The  Fo'.rth  Amendment  guarainees  all 
people  the  rlyht  'to  te  secure  in  tl-.elr  per- 
fcriiis.  houses,  papers  and  effects."  and  Water- 
gate  .symbol ii:es  tl-.e  need  for  new  laws  to  en- 
.•■iire  that  guarantee.  Thus,  I  have  Joined 
members  from  both  parties  in  introducing 
bills  to  protect  individuals  from  unwarranted 
g.overnment  snooping,  and  to  tighten  rules  on 
the  use  of  Social  Security  numbers  and  other 
"private"  information. 

HOU.SING  AND  COMMUNriY  DEVELOPMENT 

As  a  member  of  the  coveted  Housing  Sub- 
committee. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
new  housing  law  will  provide  desperately 
needed  money  to  cities  and  towns  in  the 
lOth  Congressional  District. 

The  law  provides  $11.1 -billion  in  grants, 
leans  and  guarantees  to  local  governments 
for  a  wide  variety  of  housing  and  community 
development  needs.  And  the  local  govern- 
ment, not  Washington,  will  decide  how  the 
money  is  to  be  spent. 

Also  in  the  new  housing  law  Is  my  pro- 
vision to  prohibit  discrimination  against 
women  in  granting  mortgage  credit. 

ENERGY 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  effort  to 
m.ike  America  less  reliant  on  foreign  oil.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  we  claim 
M  tory  for  "Project  Independence." 

I  strongly  supported  bills  approved  bv 
Congres.s  t^  .step  up  re.search  in  sources  of 
energy  other  than  oil.  Solar  energy,  geo- 
thermal.  coal  gasification  are  just  a  "few  of 
the  exciting  po.'^sibilities. 

I  recently  di.scussed  the  unlepie  energy 
problems  of  Massachusetts  with  Federal 
Energy  Adminutralor  John  Sawhill  (left), 
and  continue  to  work  Jointly  with  other 
members  of  the  state's  delegation  seeking  a 
greater  allocation  of  domestic  oil  at  domestic 
prices  for  our  region.  We  in  New  England 
for  too  long  h.ive  been  the  forgotten  siep- 
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children  of  the  big  oU  companies.  They  sell 
us  far  too  little  petroleunr  at  far  too  high 
a  price,  forcing  us  to  import  70  percent  of 
our  oil  with  prices  up  to  three  times  higher 
than    other    regions    of    the    country. 

SENIOR     CITIZENS 

My  proposal  for  a  special  S800-million  loan 
program  for  construction  of  elderly  housing 
by  non-profit  and  public  .agencies  Is  Included 
in  the  new  Housing  and  Communitv  De- 
velopment Law. 

Also,  this  Congress  approved  an  escalator 
for  Social  Security  payments  to  Insure  that 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  system 
over  the  years  can  keep  up  with  infiation. 

And  the  93rd  Congress  adopted  many  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  The  Older  Americans 
Act  will  provide  a  wide  range  of  services  to 
our  senior  citizens. 

PENSION     REFORM 

One  of  the  trtily  noteworthv  accomplish- 
ments of  this  Congress  is  the"  Pension  Re- 
form Art.  For  the  first  lime  there  are  fed- 
eml  standards  to  guarantee  a  worker  at  least 
part  of  his  pension.  Ifs  estimated  that  up 
to   35-mlllion    workers   will    benefit. 

.      .      .     AND     A     CONCLUDING     NOTE 

Tliose  of  you  who  viewed  the  Judlcl.xry 
Committee  meetings  saw  that  Conere.ss  by"- 
and-large  is  m:>de  vip  of  competcr.t,  dedi- 
cated men  and  women.  Despite  some  disap- 
point ments,  1  bclie\e  we  have  made  prog- 
ress. There  is  much  unfinished  busmess. 
however.  A  dynamic  society  constantly  pro- 
vides new  challenges.  And  we  face  a  full 
agenda  when  Congress  returns  to  Washing, 
ton    for   a    rare   post-election    session. 

We  need  more  action  on  the  economy,  with 
adequate  safeguards  to  help  tho.se  we  sulfer 
most  from  the  twin-evils  of  infiation  and 
unemployment.  Some  form  of  national 
health  insurance  is  mandatory  to  help 
families  with  medical  costs  and  catastrophic 
Illnesses.  Tax  reform  and  reform  of  our  cam- 
paign lawi  remain  important  priorities. 


INFLATION  AND  WELFARE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN'  TilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  read  an  excellent  report  on  infla- 
tion. It  emphasized  the  impact  of  wel- 
fare. I  want  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  more  important  paragraphs  in  this 
David  L.  Babson  Co.,  letter  which  was 
written  by  David  T.  Wendell.  Wendell's 
statement  makes  sense  to  me.  Here  are 
some  key  points: 

Tlie  present  inflation  did  not  pop  up  sud- 
denly in  1971  and  become  reactivated  witli 
the  casing  of  controls  in  1973.  It  was  born 
way  back  in  the  middle  1930s,  when  big  neu 
.social  programs  were  launched,  when  labor 
unions  were  gr.inted  anti-trust  exemption-, 
when  the  discipline  fostered  by  the  link  be- 
tween gold  and  money  creation  was  aban- 
doned, when  deficit  spending  became  an  ac- 
cepted fiscal  practice,  when  government  pol- 
icies began  to  favcr  borrowers  over  savers 
and  consumers  over  producers. 

7'ic  second  big  wave  of  Infiition  got  under 
V.  ay  in  the  middle  1960's,  the  Con- 
gre.vi— with  relatively  little  fanfare  or  pub- 
lic debate— put  the  economy  inexorably  on 
the  road  toward  becoming  a  full-fledged  "wel- 
fare system.  In  the  eight  years  which  have 
followed,  federal  support  payments  to  indi- 
viduals have  more  than  tripled  from  $42 
billion  to.^lSl  billion. 
This  ri.se  of  $92  billion  accounted  for  two- 
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thirds  of  the  growth  in  total  federal  out- 
lays during  the  same  period.  The  mounting 
welfare  burden  is  also  a  major  reason  why 
the  national  debt  has  climbed  $95  billion 
or  36 'V,  since  1966. 

In  the  past  eight  years,  borrowing  by  gov- 
ernment—federal, state  and  local  com- 
bined—has pre-empted  nearly  two-fifths 
of  all  nonconsumer  credit  demands.  This 
has  helped  create  a  faster  rate  of  monetary 
expansion,  thus  fueling  the  speed-up  of 
inflation. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe,  but  total  gov- 
ernment spending  has  grown  to  a  size  that 
equals  40'-  of  our  national  Income.  And 
next  year,  these  outlays  will  exceed  half  a 
trillion  dollars. 

Let's  convert  this  big  number  into  terms 
everyone  can  visualize.  Back  in  1950,  gov- 
ernment outlays  averaged  $1,650  for  every 
American  family  of  four.  By  1965,  the  figure 
had  reached  $3,750.  But  next  year,  it  will 
top  $9,000.  This  accepted  rate  of  "exponen- 
tial growth"  has  been  eight  times  as  fast  as 
the  much-feared  population  rise. 

At  present,  over  50  million  adults,  or 
nearly  two  out  of  every  five,  receive  some 
form  of  regular  federal  assistance — money, 
rent,  clothing,  health  services,  food  stamps, 
the  list  keeps  growing.  These  payments  are 
no  longer  limited— as  during  the  1930s— 
to  those  who  are  disabled,  aged,  handicapped 
or  temporarily  down  on  their  luck.  Benefits 
are  also  being  given  to  permanent  nonwork- 
ers,  habitual  jobshlrkers  and  even  to  peo- 
ple who  work  full  time  as  well. 

Many  other  areas  of  the  budget  also  need 
fat  cut  out.  But  the  only  long-term  infla- 
tion cure  would  be  for  Congress  to  start 
resisting  the  continually  rising  demands 
from  a  block  of  50  million  recipients,  all  of 
voting  age.  Yet  Congress  has  already  linked 
nearly  half  of  future  welfare  spending  to 
the  rise  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Fast  inflation  will  also  continue  to  distort 
the  true  economic  progress  of  most  com- 
panies. From  1966  to  1973,  for  example,  total 
corporate  profits — as  determined  by  historic- 
cost  accounting  procedures— increased  by 
46:6.  But  adjusted  for  the  rising  cost  of 
replacing  inventories  and  equipment  they 
show  a  drop  of  34'?;.  And  when  this  profit 
trend  is  measured  in  constant  dollars  the 
drop  widens  to  50''r . 

This  SC",  decline  in  real  earnings  took 
place  over  a  seven-year  period  in  which  total 
industrial  production  expanded  by  28  ^t.  It's 
an  important  reason  why  so  many  stocks  are 
selling  at  four,  five  or  six  times  earnings  and 
at  yields  of  13-;.  14'; ,  or  15-:;.  So  it  should 
be  a  cause  for  national  concern.  Yet  we 
doubt  that  more  than  a  few  public  officials 
have  even  heard  of  the  problem. 

In  time,  businessmen,  accountants,  regu- 
latory agencies  and  tax  legislators  will  recog- 
nize that  one  year's  dollar  can  no  longer  be 
considered  equal  to  another  year's  dollar  in 
determining  capital  replacement  costs  So 
major  changes  will  be  needed  to  prevent 
companies  from  paying  income  taxes  on 
phantom  profits  and  thus  dissipating  their 
real  capital. 


HEYDAY  OF  THE  COLUMNISTS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

op    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7.  1974 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  an  article 
written  by  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  a  highly 
qualified  authority  on  the  subject  he  dis- 
cusses. The  article  follows: 


Heyday  of  the  CoLtrMNisTS 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbeln) 
The  newspaper  columnist  has  proliferated 
across  the  face  of  the  journalistic  world  in 
this  country,   much  like  an  epidemic  out- 
break. Some  columnists  today  have  hundreds 
of    outlets    in    newspapers    throughout    the 
coimtry.   These   are   the   syndicated    writers 
whose  readers  may  number  in  the  millions. 
The  columnists  are  at  once  commentators, 
analysts,  critics,  interpreters  and  boosters  or 
detractors.  Their  range  of  subjects  is  univer- 
sal, although  some  of  them  are  specialists, 
such  as  sports-writers  or  financial  commen- 
tators, music  or  dramatic  critics. 

The  uninhibited  versatility  of  the  leading 
columnists  is  indeed  a  source  of  unbounded 
wonder  in  the  beholder.  How  any  individual, 
be  he  a  writer,  a  research  director  .'or  aii 
encyclopedia  or  the  cataloguer  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  could  be  possessed  of  so 
immeasurable  a  store  of  knowledge,  not  to 
mention  instant  pre-judgment,  must  be  left 
to  the  columnist  himself.  His  volubility  be- 
ing what  it  is,  he  could  possibly  formulate 
au  explanation  very  con\  incinglv  vvithout  ex- 
plaining. 

These  writers  come  before  the  public  three 
or  four  times  each  week.  In  each  column  they 
feed  what  passes  as  their  own  judgments  to 
their  readers  in  pie-digested  dosages.  A  large 
metropolitan  newspaper  may  provide  its 
readers  each  day  with  three  to  five  such 
columns  in  addition  to  its  editorials.  To  the 
extent  that  readers  look  to  these  opinion 
merchants  they  become  as  drug  addicts  de- 
pendent for  their  mental  nurture  on  these 
sources.  The  columnists  thus  come  to  do  the 
thinking  for  their  readers.  The  latter  are  then 
relieved  of  the  sometimes  exacting  task  of 
forming  their  own  opinions  and  become 
slaves  rather  than  independent  citizens. 

Behold  the  columnists!  Who  are  they 
What  qualifications  have  lifted  them  to  the 
daui  of  speakership  and  arbiters  of  human 
aiTairs? 

What  chronicle  of  achievement  has  cata- 
pulted them  to  the  seat  of  opinion-masters 
and  tutors  of  the  body  politic? 

Examine  their  names,  one  by  one.  and  pose 
the  question  of  renown  that"  marked  them 
for  thought  leadership.  A  few  did  graduate 
from  the  active  world  in  the  past  generation: 
Raymond  Moley  had  been  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State;  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  had 
been  administrator  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  and  Calvin  Coolidge,  before 
them,    had    been    President    of    the    United 
States.   Walter   Lippman   had   attended   the 
Versailles  Peace  Conference  and  had  written 
some   books  notable  for  their  insight    Run 
over  the  remainder  of  the  list  and  the  result 
would  be  much  the  same  as  the  experience 
that  fastened  the  "Who-Who"  sobriquet  on  a 
British  Cabinet  in  mid-Nineteenth  Century 
When  the  aging  Duke  of  Wellington,  hero 
of  Waterloo,  who  himself  had  served  as  Prime 
Minister,  was  told  the  names  of  the  members 
of  a  new  Cabinet  he  asked  after  each  name: 
Who?  And  the  Cabinet  became  known  as  the 
"Who-Who"  Cabinet! 

When  a  new  columnist,  without  notice 
without  nomination,  without  pride  of  an- 
nouncement, appears,  as  from  nowhere,  to  be 
read  from  this  day  forth,  the  first  question 
prompted  by  the  readers  is  likely  to  be :  Who 
is  he?  Who  will  know  his  record  of  distinc- 
tion that  prepared  him  for  his  suddenly  high 
station  In  the  world  of  opinion-making? 

He  simply  starts  writing.  His  subjects  wUl 
vary  in  some  correlation  with  the  varying 
news  of  the  day.  Seldom  does  he  hesitate  to 
plunge  into  the  most  intractable  problem  of 
the  times  and  offers  solemn  pronouncements 
with  little  room  for  anything  but  the  out- 
right positive  in  his  comments.  Thus  may  he 
make  a  bold  thrust  that  seems  to  round  up 
total  reality  in  one  sentence,  such  as  "in 
just  four  months  he  has  become  the  single 
most  influential  Republican  (or  Democrat)  in 
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the  country".  Who  is  to  take  the  trouble  of 
proving  him  wrong?  Who  wUl  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  statistical  or  other  evidence  to  the 
contrary?  He  has  spoken  boldly,  as  a  mas- 
ter, unafraid.  No  pussy-foot«r  he!  No  namby- 
pamby,  weasel-words  from  his  arsenal!  He 
never  cuts  at  anything:  he  slashes  or  bruises. 
He  never  slinks  or  flanks:  he  strikes  head-on. 
He  is  not  unlike  the  lawyer  who  hopes  to 
gain  sufficient  fame  to  Justify  the  higher  fees 
he  would  be  delighted  to  enjoy:  but  the  law- 
yer must  make  his  way  through  a  thicket  of 
thistles  in  the  form  of  adversaries,  who  con- 
test every  step  of  his  way.  This  need  the  col- 
umnist does  not  face  since  he  has  no  face- 
to-face  adversary  to  contest  him.  In  a  sense 
he  has.  to  be  sure,  the  jury  of  readers  to  con- 
vince, but  he  is  not  open  to  assault  minute 
by  minute.  He  has  freedom  of  the  press  as  a 
shield.  If  he  fires  the  ire  of  his  readers  he  can, 
if  he  has  the  sublety  and  the  deftness,  retreat 
without  an  instant  overruling  by  an  alert 
bench. 

He  is  more  closely  related  to  the  politician: 
but.  again,  with  an  exception.  The  latter 
must  go  before  the  electorate  for  confirma- 
tion from  time  to  time:  not  so  the  columnist 
Like  the  politician,  however,  he  is  likely  to 
have  followers  in  the  form  of  readers  whose 
political  philosophy  matches  his  own,  more 
or  less. 

He  learns  what  it  is  that  pleases  these 
faithful  adherents  and  takes  care  to  give 
them  what  warms  their  hearts.  At  the  same 
time  he  delivers  hailstones  and  brim  on  the 
heretics,  who  obviously  deserve  both.  His 
exemption  from  the  electoral  processes  per- 
mits him  to  become  somewhat  Independent 
and  even  irresponsible.  Indeed  once  he  has 
enthroned  himself  as  a  pundit  he  may  under- 
take some  opinion-moulding  and  therefore 
event-shaping  endeavors  of  his  own.  Even 
his  boss  may  give  him  his  head  within  pru- 
dent limits 

He  devises  approaches  to  public  officials  of 
note,  and  national  leaders  In  other  fields, 
designed  to  make  acquaintances  that  will 
not  only  pay  off  as  sources  of  information 
where  information  is  closely  held  but  in 
other  respects.  He  may  e.stablish  mutually 
profitable  alliances  with  the  great  and  near- 
great  Such  symbiosis  must,  of  course,  be 
guarded  with  solid  discretion,  or  it  may  come 
apart. 

Judicious  liaisons  may  open  the  way  to 
precious  leaks,  the  more"  precious  for  being 
exclusive.  Each  party  can  scratch  the  other's 
back. 

A  columnist  who  has  nothing  to  attack  Is 
like  a  mustard  that  can  be  eaten  by  the 
spoonful.  The  diner  eats  much  more  of  it.  but 
does  not  remember  having  eaten  any  of  it. 

A  columnist  who  boasts  of  outlets  by  the 
hundreds  of  newspapers  will  be  sought  "after 
with  possibly  impure  intent,  much  as  a  beau- 
tiful demimonde  by  those  whose  Interest 
can  be  promoted  or  thought  to  be  capable  of 
promotion  by  her.  He  can  easily  become  hard 
to  get.  Indeed,  he  can  have  it  both  ways  Not 
only  may  he  have  sufficient  self-assurance  to 
exact— not,  of  course,  his  price:  that  sounds 
entirely  too  crude  (only  corrupt  politicians 
do  that)  but  rather  his  terms.  He  has  more 
than  one  string  to  hU  bow.  He  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  monarch  who  can  both  bestow  or 
take  away,  one  as  easily  as  the  other,  and, 
taking,  also  reproach  and  possibly  even 
slander,  or  commit  to  the  tow^er  of  o'blivlon. 

To  be  sure,  reputable  columnists  would 
never  be  guilty  of  such  disasters  to  human 
decency  but  the  potential  is  of  the  kind  to 
which  our  Founding  Fathers  were  hypersensi- 
tive in  other  fields.  When  they  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution they  undertook  as  best  they  knew 
how  to  make  our  government  proof  against 
sin  and  corruption.  They  built  into  our  gov- 
ernmental structure  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  supported  by  the  separation  of 
powers. 
Our  forefathers  did  not  trust  man  to  walk 
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the  straight  and  narrowlpath  If  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  much  power  ar  A  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  very  reason  of  his  power,  could 
conceal  or  feel  quite  con  Ident  that  he  could 
conceal  what  he  did  no1  wish  the  public  to 
know.  The  separation  c  I  powers  made  the 
use  of  checks  and  balan  ;es  easier  to  Invoke. 
The  holder  of  one  po\  er  would  guard  It 
Jealously  against  Infrlng  >ment  by  some  am- 
bitious emplre-buUder  f  om  another  branch 
or  department. 

flad  newspapers  and  lolumnlsts  been  so 
ubiquitous  and  consdot  b  of  power  as  they 
are  today  we  may  be  sii  re  that  they  would 
have  attracted  as  mucl  attention"  as  the 
str»icture  of  the  governu  eiit  Itself  when  our 
Constitution  was  debate  I  and  written.  The 
checks  and  balances  wc  iilU  have  been  ex- 
tended In  a  form  thoughi  to  be  proof  aKBlnst 
abuse,  to  the  "fourth  esti  te".  However,  there 
was  no  real  occasion  ir  that  day  to  take 
such  precautions  with  re  pect  to  the  pre?..s — 
no  more  so  than  to  say  i  nything  about  nu- 
clear explosives,  smallpc «  vaccine  or  birth 
control. 

So  It  came  abotit  tha  the  press  escaped 
with  a  blessing  rather  th  in  a  caution  or  pre- 
scription for  restraint.  V,  hen  the  idea  Is  put 
forward  In  all  serlousnels  that  in  the  pos- 
session of  vast  ix)wer  th  ^  men  of  the  press 
are  subject  to  the  same  temptations  as  the 
men  of  government,  the  ]  iress.  and  Its  paral- 
lel, radio  and  television,  bl  ittle  with  a  ferocity 
worthy  of  the  weakest  pa  ition.  The  column- 
ists are  the  first  line  ol  defense.  They  set 
up  a  chatter  of  alarm  surely  the  Junyle 
cannot  hope  to  equal. 

The  columnist  has  a  -ange  thai  can  be 
described  only  as  formidEble.  He  really  need 
not  shout  to  be  heard.  i:is  verbal  shouting 
In  print  may  be  and  In  f^ct  is  really  silent; 
but  his  echoes  .stutter  Ir  to  great  distances, 
from  city  to  city  and  rev  erberate  ayain  the 
next  day  and  then  agair  and  again,  as  he 
sees  fit.  even  into  foreigr  lands.  He  can  al- 
ways come  back  to  the  ss  me  attack  and  re- 
peat It   with  suitable  var  ations. 

Columnists,  of  course,  are  not  reporters, 
although  they  may  have  von  their  Mexican 
spurs  (noted  for  their  loi  g  spikes)  through 
the  foot-wearying  treks  o'  the  reporter.  No; 
they  are  no  longer  repor  ers.  They  are  the 
brighter  ones  who  wish  ■  to  be  heard,  who 
wish  to  do  something  Deyond  acting  as 
photographers  of  ei-cnts.  They  are  bent  on 
putting  their  particular  Imprlmature  on 
?vents.  As  news  reporteis  they  would  or 
should  be  bound  to  withheld  their  own  opin- 
ions lest  they  be  accusei  I  of  coloring  the 
news;  as  columnists  th«  y  are  no  longer 
bound  by  the  precept  of  a  "oiding  bias,  ihelr 
fuiictlon  Is  no  longer  repo  ting  or  Informing 
the  public  but  Interpretal  Ion.  Tlie  reporter. 
if  he  is  piire.  tells  his  reade  rs  what  happened, 
not  why  it  happened  or  \  fhy  it  should  not 
have  happened.  The  columnists  have  cast 
off  these  shackle;.  Now.  m  are  and  more,  the 
reporters  clamor  for  slm  lar  liberties,  and 
their  reportorial  function  stiflers.  The  pub- 
!i:  is  cheated  to  the  deg -ce  that  reporters 
des:ert  their  fidelity  to  fart  and  strav  Into 
the  forbidden  field. 

N'cw.spancrs  justiiy  tlcir  extrancotis  activ- 
ity beyond  news  dlE.=emin  »tlon  by  the  very 
sinfulness  of  the  wielders  )f  power  and  pur- 
suers of  greDd  outside  of  their  own  ranks. 
Pre:-l.sely  be-au.se  great  pc  wer  has  it  super- 
human temptations  and  it  the  same  time 
ha~,  the  advantage  of  an  extraordinary  lee- 
way to  conceal  its  lapses  af d  evil  deeds  from 
the  public.  new.spapors  saw  a  spot  for  them- 
selves beyond  reporting  tl  e  news.  It  would 
be  a  hallowed  public  sen  Ice  to  smell  out 
ati'l  expose  corruption  amdng  the  knaves. 

No  one  ever  que-^tlonedlsuch  an  activity 
as  unbecoming  a  newspaper!  It  was  good  that 
E^>me  protected  tracker  and  snooper  should 
pi'U  the  concealing  cover  of  miscreants  who 
bilk  the  taxpayer. 

At  lea^t  that  Is  the  railonale:  for  even 
though  we  have  the  poll  :e  power  of  the 
state  and  the  courts  to  de  ect  and  bring  to 
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the  bar  of  Justice  the  evil-doers  In  official- 
dom, these.  It  Is  alleged,  do  not  overcome 
the  facilities  of  concealment  and  conspiracy 
enjoyed  by  the  wielders  of  power.  Even  the 
police  force  Is  sometimes  overcome  by  the 
forces  of  corruption.  Who  then  Is  to  expose 
this  self -perpetuating  ring  of  evil  and 
shame? 

The  newspapers  volunteered  without  being 
a.'ked.  It  seemed  logical  that  someone  should 
guard  tiie  guards  if  these  were  themselves 
corrupted.  No  one  nominated  the  newspa- 
pers. No  one  proposed  a  vote.  No  one  sug- 
gested a  set  of  by-laws.  They  simply  slid  Into 
a  vacuum  after  the  manner  of  squatters,  and 
ultimately  stood  on  squatters'  rights.  They 
moved  into  a  vacuum  under  the  protection 
of  the  First  Amendment,  as  If  It  had  been  a 
charter,  which  It  was  not;  and  set  up  an 
operation  that  was  destined  to  become,  in 
some  Instances,  as  powerful  as  the  very  gov- 
ernment lt=elf.  In  England  Lord  Northcllffe, 
wieldcr  of  the  London  Times  and  the  Dally 
Mail,  was  able  to  shiver  the  Cabinet  with  Its 
seemingly  unshakable  power,  to  Us  very 
boots. 

In  this  country  no  newspaper  has  attained 
the  eminence  of  the  London  Times  a"?  it  was 
In  World  War  I;  but  a  combination  of  news- 
papers nevertheless  may  wield  great  power. 
If  such  a  combination  Is  In  concert  with  ra- 
dio and  television  In  point  of  pollllral  philos- 
ophy, the  London  Times  that  was.  may  look 
to  Its  laurels. 

Newspapers  have  bowed  to  the  obvious  dic- 
t.ites  of  fairness  to  .some  degree,  by  employ- 
ing a  scattering  of  countervailing  writers  as 
columilsts.  While  one  newspaper,  the  New 
York  Times,  did  Indeed  open  what  It  calls  the 
op-ed  page  to  nonjournalistlc  leaders  who 
express  opinions  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
position  01  the  editorial  page  Itself,  the 
transformation  Is  not  complete.  In  any  case, 
the  noble  departure  by  the  Times  (New  York) 
St  II  le.i.cs  tiie  rem.iaider  of  that  ne.\.;pa- 
T  er  to  t  ■  e  dc/a'tatni;  inv.islon  of  activism 
In  the  form  of  Interpretative  articles.  Inves- 
tigative forays,  headline  writers,  copy-edi- 
tors, positioning  overlords.  om.'.,ers  and  nb- 
breviators. 

A  function  of  the  columnists  that  has  es- 
caped the  law-makers  Is  their  de  facto  ac- 
t..ity  ns  loojyi.  ts.  In  thtj  activity  they  carry 
an  advantage  over  the  regl.^tered  lobbyist. 
They  can  outpace  the  registered  variety  of 
lo!j  JviK'  by  thj  multi  UGr-c!Tect  of  their  out- 
pourln^is.  The  defined  lobbytit  goes  before 
a  Congressional  Committee  and  has  his  day 
ill  court  so  to  s  eik. 

The  newspapers  may  or  may  not  give 
wings  to  his  words,  at  vheir  pleasure.  After 
o!)e  appearance  he  may  be  silent  for  months 
while  the  columnist  may  come  back  to  his 
kill  several  times  a  week.  If  he  clcr-ts  to  do 
so. 

To  be  sure,  the  lobbyist  may  Issue  press 
releases,  but  once  more  he  is  Immedi.Ttely  in 
the  hands  of  the  press  and  other  media. 
If  they  like  him  he  may  flourish;  If  not.  he 
may  wither  on  the  vine  without  benefit  of 
vintage.  Also,  he  faces  opponents,  much  as 
he  does  the  attor..ey.  These  opponents  will 
urge  the  same  committees  of  Congress  to 
do  the  opposite  of  the  particular  lobbyists 
bidding.  When  the  newspapers  were  less 
monopoli.'^tlc  than  they  are  today,  they  would 
Jump  Into  the  fray  often  on  opposite  sides. 
Thus  was  achieved  some  semblance  of 
balance. 

Notoriously,  the  columnist  was  under  no 
need  to  register  as  a  lobbyist  even  though 
his  purpose,  no  less  than  that  of  the  ac- 
knowledged lobbyist,  was  and  is  to  influ- 
ence legislation.  This  exemption  represents 
a  bizarre  effect  of  the  First  Amendment,  be- 
cause the  lobbyist  assumes  the  coloration  of 
a  mouse  vis-a-vis  the  press.  He  will  hardly 
by  challen.^ing  the  exemption,  antagonli-e 
a  columnl.'t  or  news-writer  if  he  hopes  to 
survive. 

Lobbyists  know  and  have  no  need  to  bo 
told    that    newspapers   and    columnists    are 
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(1)  either  to  be  made  Into  a  friend,  (2)  In 
no  event  to  be  antagonized  or  (3)  be  left 
alone  In  an  attitude  of  benevolent  neutrality 
or  ever  readiness  to  esteem.  They  (the  lobby, 
ists)  must  become  masters  of  repression 
of  any  animadversion  they  might  feel  to- 
ward their  liaison  with  the  public,  which  is 
to  say,  the  media  of  communication. 

Tlie  position  of  the  columnist  as  an  un- 
registered lobbyist  Is  therefore  secure.  No 
one  other  than  his  employer  has  power  to 
remove  him  or  to  discipline  him. 

That  there  Is  Indeed  a  need  for  a  guard 
to  guard  the  guard  may  be  conceded  In  view 
of  the  ease  of  concealment  of  malfeasance  by 
the  centers  of  power.  Whether  the  press  is 
the  appropriate  Instrumentality  to  act  In 
that  capacity  is  another  question,  especial- 
ly when  It  Itself  Is  a  center  of  power.  Should 
It  be  recognized  as  the  most  suitable  Instru- 
ment, it  should  be  provided  with  rules  and 
regulations,  such  as  govern  the  exercise  of 
other  uses  of  conferred  power  in  any  coun- 
try that  acknowledges  popular  sovereignty. 

As  it  is,  the  columnists  and  other  sources 
of  investigation  wltl  Intent  to  expose,  are 
freebooters  without  license,  without  pre- 
scribed functions,  or  obligation  of  perform- 
ance and  without  rules  of  procedure.  All 
a<:prcts  of  their  conduct  are  self-determined 
incUidli'.g  invasion  of  privacy,  betrayal  of 
confidence,  instigation  of  gossip  and  what- 
ever else  may  occur  to  the  prober  as  likely 
to  promote  his  private,  unlicensed  Intent 
Each  such  would-be  Tighter  of  wrong  is 
tirawn  ai.d  guided  by  his  own  motives,  un- 
fenced.  answering  to  no  schedule,  degree  of 
thoroughness,  or  regard  for  the  rights  of  his 
quarry. 

It  may  be  an  admirable  goal  he  or  his  em- 
pl.).ver  pursues;  but  there  is  no  obligation 
on  the  probers  shoulders  to  finish  an  un- 
dertaking, or  even  to  undertake  an  Investiga- 
tion In  the  first  place  if  he  is  not  so  minded 
Therefore  the  plea  that  the  newspapers,  with 
their  columnists,  act  as  restraints  on  corrup- 
tion has  little  to  sustain  It.  Why  others  l-e 
would  there  still  be  so  much  corruption  If 
the  luwspapers  are  as  effective  as  they  seem 
to  consluer  themselves?  They  are  as  capable 
of  .vlnking  as  anyone  else  and  do  not  an?wer 
to  anyone  for  winking  If  they  wish  to  wink 
or  for  failing  to  probe  If  they  are  not  so 
inclined.  The  possibility  of  favoritism  is  un- 
inhibited, and  so  Is  the  blackmail  potential 
Not  that  temptations  in  these  fields  are  fre- 
quently exploited.  They  are  simply  not  pro- 
scribed by  an  enforceable  set  of  rules  having 
the  sanction  of  law. 

In  many  respects  the  activities  of  the 
watchdog,  especially  If  zeal  fires  his  charac- 
ter, are  not  readily  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  vigilantes  of  our  history.  They 
too,  according  to  their  self-Justification,  were 
aghast  at  the  failure  of  law  enforcement  and 
excused  their  raids  and  extra-legal  visita- 
tions on  iheir  victims  by  the  laxity  of  the 
sheriffs,  deputies  and  courts.  Columnists 
woula  be  outraged  to  find  themselves  ranged 
among  vigilantes;  but  even  broader  lines 
of  distinction  separating  cognate  activities 
sometimes  escape  detection.  The  self-rlght- 
cou-ness  of  each  Is  surely  of  the  same  specie";. 
The  viglLuites  would  be  with  us  today  had 
they  been  allowed  to  escape  by  running  for 
cover  In  a  privileged  sanctuary  such  as 
slilelri.s  the  columnists. 

Coliimni.sts  are  free  to  violate  the  decen- 
cies that  hold  society  together  and  make 
human  relations  tolerable  or  even  pleasant. 
They  do  .so  and  in  the  process  Increase  the 
number  of  subscrlber.s;  the  Indication  being 
lh,it  the  peddling  of  tales  of  weakness  about 
the  stroig  venality  among  the  righteous,  of 
cruelty  in  the  kindly,  prurience  in  the  pure 
ana  similar  human  lapses,  fills  with  glee  the 
people  who  read  such  accounts. 

The  be.-irlng  of  tidings  about  tainted 
moral"!  among  the  great  has  a  market  value 
v.-Uhout  enhancing  the  stature  of  the  buyers; 
but  the  columnist  who  deals  In  such  mer- 
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chandlse,  like  the  peddler  of  obscenities, 
knows  where  the  rlcbea  He  that  are  within 
the  reach  of  his  odd  bag  of  talents.  His  em- 
ployer probably  knows  It  better  than  the 
columnist  himself. 

The  safety  of  his  sanctuary  does  not  en- 
hance his  caution,  and  he  may  become  • 
little  reckless  at  times  In  a  field  wherein 
recklessness  Is  seldom  punished. 


CHANCELLOR  AARON  BROWN 
SERVED  PUBLIC  IN  A  VARIETY 
OP  WAYS 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TZNNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  Chancellor  Aaron  C.  Brown  of 
Paris.  Tenn.  Chancellor  Brown  was  orig- 
inally appointed  by  Gov.  Buford  Elling- 
ton and  has  been  elected  to  the  post  twice 
since  then.  While  serving  as  a  State  Sen- 
ator in  1968,  he  was  instrumental  in 
passing  a  bill  which  repealed  Tennessee's 
old  "Monkey  Law."  a  law  which  had, 
since  the  famed  Scopes  trial,  prevented 
the  instruction  of  the  c\'olutlon  theory 
In  Tennessee's  schools. 

Aaron  Brown,  in  view  of  his  many 
accomplishments,  is  indeed  a  credit  to 
Tennessee. 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  article  on 
the  Chancellor  recently  printed  In  the 
Paris,  Tenn.  Post-Intelligencer: 
Chancellor  Aabon  Bbown  Served  Public  Xi« 
A  Variety  op  Ways 

Aaron  C.  Brown,  Chancellor,  and  "Big  A" 
to  his  many  friends.  He  got  the  nickname 
early  In  life  when  asked  in  school  how  to 
spell  hla  name.  He  answered:  "Big  A",  little  a. 
r-o-n,"  and  since  that  time  "Big  A"  or  simply 
"A",  he  has  been. 

"A"  was  born  in  Murray,  Ky.,  Oct  16,  1911, 
and  moved  to  Paris  when  he  was  fourteen. 
His  father,  the  late  Ed  Brown,  came  from 
Browns  Grove,  Ky.,  where  he  had  his  first 
business.  He  later  expanded  to  four  in  Ten- 
nessee. Minnie  Cothan  Brown,  the  chancel- 
lor's mother,  was  from  Waverly.  Tenn. 

Aaron  attended  Grove  High  School  where 
he  played  football,  went  to  Columbia  MIM- 
tary  Academy  and  subsequently  took  his  law 
degree  at  Cumberland  Law  School,  graduat- 
ing In  1935,  and  was  licensed  to  practice  law 
in  1936.  He  has  maintained  his  practice  here 
since  that  time  with  the  exception  of  service 
In  the  Navy  during  World  War  II. 

His  busy  life  has  precluded  many  hobbies, 
but  he  did  enjoy  golf  and  tennis  until  a 
few  years  ago.  However,  since  his  primary 
Interest  Is  In  the  law  he  has  both  vocation 
and  avocation  In  that  field.  He  Is  quite  hap- 
py with  this  situation,  and  fortunate  that 
he  finds  relaxation  In  his  work. 

In  addition  to  being  Chancellor,  his  other 
credentials,  honors  and  records  of  public  serv- 
ice are  Impressive.  They  Include  being  chair- 
man of  the  local  Draft  Board  of  1946,  quit- 
ting when  he  was  named  Clerk  and  Master 
(:t  Chancery  Court  by  the  late  Chancellor 
Wayne  Cox,  and  served  In  tliat  capacity' until 
1953.  Aaron  was  president  of  the  sixth  and 
last  Tennessee  Constitutional  Convention  In 
1965.  This  position  Is  one  of  which  he  was 
especially  proud  and  got  much  satisfaction 
Irom  its  accomplishments.  A  former  Mayor 
of  Paris,  he  served  four  years  as  the  City's 
Chief  executive  from  1954  to  1959. 
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He  was  elected  state  senator  in  1968.  While 
In  the  Senate  be  supported  and  helped  pass 
a  blU  which  did  away  with  Tennessee's  old 
BO-c«Ued  "Monkey  Law."  The  senator  also 
worked  for,  and  saw  passed,  a  bill  to  raise 
Workmen's  Compensation  medical  payments 
from  $1 .200-$!, 500  to  $5,000,  which  he  says 
was  badly  needed  to  grtve  an  injtired  working 
man  a  decent  sum  for  medical  payments. 

He  was  also  Instnimental  in  getting  $75,- 
000  apprc^rlated  for  starting  a  Tennessee 
Fine  Arts  Commission.  He  has  a  continuing 
interest  In  the  commission,  feeling  strongly 
that  the  arts  should  be  available  to  all.  and 
not  just  the  wealthy.  He  feels  the  commis- 
sion will  accomplish  this  aim. 

Orlgtually  appointed  Chancellor  by  the 
late  Governor  Btiford  Ellington,  he  has  since 
been  elected  twice  to  this  prestigious  judi- 
cial post. 

Aaron  holds  membership  In  the  American, 
Tennessee  and  Paris  Bar  Associations,  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  the  American  and  Tennessee  Trial 
Lawyers  Associations.  Further,  he  has  been 
commander  of  VPW  Post  1889  and  president 
of  the  Paris  Lions  Club.  The  chancellor  Is 
president-elect  of  the  Tennessee  Judicial 
Conference  and  will  take  office  next  year. 

The  charming  Mrs.  Brown  Is  the  former 
Vera  Bell,  a  native  of  Camden,  and  they  have 
two  sons,  Aaron  Jr.  and  Gerald.  Aaron  took 
pre-law  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  studied 
at  the  Sorboone  in  Paris  and  received  his  law 
degree  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  He 
practiced  law  for  five  years,  now  serves  as  a 
federal  magistrate  in  Memphis.  Gerald  took 
fine  arts  at  the  Memphis  Academy,  later  took 
a  master's  degree  in  fine  arts  at  Columbia 
University  In  New  York.  He  presently  serves 
as  a  court  officer  In  NashvlUe  and  will  soon 
be  with  the  Tennessee  Pine  Arts  Commission. 
Both  sons  have  one  child,  making  the  Browns 
double  grandparents. 

"Big  A",  chancellor,  senator,  mayor,  father, 
grandfather  and  man  of  many  accomplish- 
ments is  a  credit  to  his  state,  district  and 
town.  By  all  means  this  gentleman  is  very 
sincere  and  an  interesting  personality. 


LENT  BACKS  CUTOFF  OF  TURKISH 
AID 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased 
today  to  support  the  Rosenthal  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  1131, 
and  join  with  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
in  urging  that  the  United  States  immedi- 
ately cutoff  all  U.S.  economic  and  mili- 
taiy  aid  to  Turkey. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  has  so  clearly 
pointed  out  In  the  past,  the  Government 
of  Turkey,  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  has  used 
materials  furnished  by  the  United  States 
for  purposes  directly  contrary  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  these  acts.  The  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  sanctions  expressly  provid- 
ed for  under  the  law  requires  immedi- 
ate halt  of  aid  to  Tui'key. 

Violation  of  the  intent  and  puiposcs  of 
U.S.  aid  to  Turkey  has  been  evident  be- 
yond question.  I  was  appalled  iiy  the  bar- 
barism of  the  Turkish  Government  and 
the  Turkish  armies  when,  usins  Ameri- 
can-.<:upplied  armaments,  they  slaughter- 
ed thousands  of  innocent  Greek  Cypriots. 
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This  carnage  Is  a  disgrace  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  and  every  pre- 
cept of  human  decency. 

I  have  joined  with  my  colleagues  in 
sponsoring  legislation  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  U.S.  aid  and 
military  sales  to  Turkey  be  stopped  until 
all  Turlcish  armed  forces  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Cyprus  and  have  supported 
other  efforts  to  see  that  this  is  done.  All 
our  efforts  to  date  seem  to  have  been  for 
naught. 

The  Rosenthal  amendment  will  put  our 
resources  out  of  reach  of  the  Turkish 
Goveiimieiit.  It  will  implement  the  clear 
intent  of  our  existing  law.  Perhaps  it  will 
also  be  a  small  step  down  the  long  road 
to  rebuilding  the  shattered  confidence  of 
the  people  of  Greece  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 


TURKISH  INVASION  OP  CYPRUS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'n\T:S 
Monday.  October  7.  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mi'.  Speat  er,  tlie  Turk- 
ish invasion  of  Cyprus  is  a  continuing 
fact  which  profoundly  distmbs  a  great 
many  people  in  this  country. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a 
.speech  made  about  this  tragedy  by  Judge 
Gregoi-y  G.  Lagakos,  of  Philadelphia: 

Speech  <>y  Judge  GaccoRT  G.  Lagakos 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  certain  that 
all  of  us  as  Americans,  are  interested  in  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  United  States  exerts  its 
infiuence  In  order  to  assist  all  parties  to  at- 
tain a  fair.  Jtist  and  equitable  solution  to  the 
crisis  in  CjTjrvis.  This  would  ensure  to  the 
best  Interests  of  America  and  to  the  free 
world. 

Tlie  war  in  Cyprus  must  end — ind  the 
Turkiiji  army  of  invasion — some  40.000  eol- 
diers,  must  get  out  of  Cyprus.  The  entire 
■world  can  now  see  that  this  Army  has  been 
sent  to  conquer  Cyprus — not  to  protect  it. 

And  very  recently  an  editorial  in  the  New- 
York  Times,  captioned  "Intolerable  Con- 
quest" stated:  "The  United  States  and  Its  al- 
lies cannot  condone  Turkey's  military  con- 
quest of  the  Northern  third  of  Cyprus  In  fla- 
grant violation  of  NATO  pledges,  reiterated 
by  Ankara  at  Ottawa  less  than  two  months 
ago.  To  accept  Turkey's  aggression  as  a  fait 
accompli  would  be  to  invite  an  endless  pe- 
riod of  bloodshed  on  the  Island — and  to  risk 
collapse  of  the  Western  security  system  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean." 

My  friends  it  is  obvious  that  what  Tur- 
key has  set  out  to  do  is  to  impede  uni- 
laterally and  by  force  a  "solution"  it  iiaa 
long  advocated:  partition  of  the  l"?land.  par- 
tition under  whatever  name  It  may  be  called, 
such  as  a  powerless  paper  structure  called 
"Federation."  This  "solution"  is  vmaccept- 
able  to  a  half  million  Greek  Cypriota  and  to 
nine  million  mainland  Greeks.  It  cannot  pos- 
fcibly  work. 

Whatever  border  lines  Turkey  may  draw 
across  Cyprus,  by  way  of  defending  Its  ter- 
ritorial grab  will  surely  become  one  ol  the 
most  explosive  frontiers  on  earth. 

But  it  Is  not  merely  because  of  the  Cyprus 
situation  Itself  that  Turkey  m^ust  not  be  al- 
!owed  to  gel  by  with  Its  conquest.  The  fact  is 
that  Tin-key's  action  has  plunged  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  in  which  Amer- 
ica cnfl  the  free  world  liave  such  active  In- 
terests— into  the  worst  internal  crisis  since 
irs   creation   twenty-five  years   ago.   KATO's 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr. 
we  are  all  aware  that 
of  our  society  are  serfcusly  examining 
ways  in  which  our  Nation  can  defeat  the 
crippling  inroads  that 
lug  upon  our  economy, 
have  introduced  with 
Henry  Ruess  the  Equal 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1 
lieve  has  the  potential  or  grca*  promise 
in  significantly  resolving  the  devastating 
effects  unemployment 
This  act  is  also  one  of 
I  will  be  introducing.  a5^i 
all  plan  to  gradually  i  educe  the  great 
strains  that  inflation  c  )ntinues  to  visit 
upon  us. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today,  an  )ther  view,  quite 
different  from  my  own  approach,  con- 
cerning ways  in  which  c  ur  economy  can 
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be  retooled  for  growth.  The  view  en- 
titled, "Does  Anybody  Care?"  Is  that  of 
Mr.  Frederic  W.  West,  president  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Mr.  West,  a  high- 
ly respected  member  of  the  corporate 
sector,  delivered  the  following  speech  at 
Town  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  on  Sep- 
tember 10, 1974. 

Mr.  West's  ideas  deserve  our  special 
ftttention  because  of  his  recognition — 
and  mine — that  until  inflation  is  finally 
conquered,  we  must  make  unique  pro- 
visions for  certain  groups  that  are  ex- 
periencing crucial  economic  hardships 
and  because  of  his  acknowledgement 
that  productive  public  .service  employ- 
ment can  significantly  fight  inflation. 

The  article  follows: 

Does  Anyemdy  C.\rf.? 
(By  Frederic  W.  V.'e.st.  Jr.) 

Stewart  Cort,  who  reiired  as  chairman  of 
my  company  at  the  end  of  July,  addressed 
Town  Hall  three  years  ago.  almost  to  the 
<lHy.  You  might  recall  that  he  hwrrowed  his 
theme  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  quoting  Jef- 
ferson's appeal  to  the  people  to  "unite  in 
common  efforts  for  the  common  good." 

It  wa.s  good  advice  in  1801;  it  was  good 
advice  in  1971;  if,s  good  advice  today.  And 
thinking  about  my  o  vn  talk,  I  decided  to 
follow  Mr.  Corfs  lead  and  look  to  one  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  for  inspiration.  It  makes 
even  more  sense  today,  with  the  Bicentennial 
drawing  closer. 

So  I've  borrowed  ray  theme  from  George 
Washington.  Not  Prefiideiit  Washington,  but 
General  Washington,  before  he  became  presi- 
dent; in  fact,  before  the  patriots  declared 
Independence  in  my  old  home  town  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Ihe  word.s  I  hiive  in  mind  are  from  one 
of  Washingion  s  messages  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  The  General  was  near  the  end  of 
his  rope.  Hi.-i  army  was  ill-equipped,  unpaid 
and  mutinous.  They'd  taken  one  beating 
after  another.  Things  looked  grim,  and 
"Washington  asked,  "Docs  anybody  care?" 

I'm  sure  you  remember  that  question  if 
jou  saw  tlic  play  or  movie  version  of  "1776." 
They  WTOte  a  song  about  it,  "Does  Anybody 
Care?" 

Nearly  two  li\nidred  years  have  gone  by. 
Our  problems  are  different  than  they  were 
In  1776,  but  they're  Just  as  serious.  And 
Washington's  question  still  applies:  Does 
anybody  care? 

ixies  anybody  care  about  some  of  the 
things  that  are  going  on?  I  mean  things  that 
are  pushing  our  economy  In  exactly  the 
wrong  direction. 

For  example,  does  anybody  rare  about  in- 
flation— the  kind  of  double-digit  inflation 
that's  been  causing  so  much  trouble? 

The  answer  Is  "yes,"  Just  as  It  was  In  1776. 
We  care  about  Inflation.  As  President  Ford 
said  last  month,  it's  "domestic  Public  Enemy 
No.  1." 

The  President  is  determined  to  subdue  in- 
flation. We  all  are.  What  bothers  me  Is  the 
kind  of  medicine  some  people  are  prescribing. 
I'm  talking  about  the  kind  of  medicine  that 
has  a  lot  of  political  appeal;  medicine  that's 
de.slgned  to  win  votes. 

For  example,  there's  the  idea  of  reducing 
personal  Income  taxes.  Well.  I'd  say  that  cut- 
ting income  taxes  to  stop  inflation  is  like 
pouring  gasoline  on  a  flre! 

In  fact,  I've  seen  strong  evidence  that  most 
Americans  know  the  score.  A  recent  opinion 
survey  .showed  that  QB^  of  the  public  real- 
ize that  a  general  tax  cut  wouldn't  help;  that 
ii'd  only  push  prices  skyward. 

And  yet  some  people  are  still  hung  up  on 
economic  Ideas  that  date  back  to  the  De- 
pression. I  mean  stimulating  demand;  pump- 
prlmuig  Tliey  can't  .seem  to  understand  that 
wliat  we  need  today  isn't  more  demand;  It's 
mure  supply. 
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But  some  of  the  same  people  who  are  de- 
manding a  cut  In  personal  Income  taxes  want 
au  lucrea.se  in  tusinesa  taxes.  Tliey  want  to 
beef  up  the  demand,  and  at  the  same  time 
put  a  damper  on  our  ability  to  meet  that  de- 
mand. 

They're  Irjiug  to  wipe  out  most  of  the  In- 
centives for  caplt-al  investment.  They're  gun- 
ning  for  what  editorials  in  an  eastern  paper 
keep  calling  "outrageous  tax  breaks."  They're 
talking  about  such  things  as  the  Investment 
tax  credit,  and  our  existing  system  of  depre- 
ciaiion. 

Inflation  is  ruiining  strong,  and  our  econ- 
omy is  plagued  by  shortages.  At  a  time  like 
this,  the  Laat  thing  to  do  is  8t<^  bustue.sj 
from  investing  in  new  capacity  aud  better 
productivity. 

Stimulating  ronsumtion  adds  fuel  to  the 
fires  of  Inflation.  It  aggravates  shortages.  But 
encouraging  business  investment  dampens 
inflation  while  providing  the  capacity  to  re- 
lieve .shortages. 

This  is  pretty  obvious.  It's  basic.  It's  noth- 
ing but  common  sense.  And  yet  some  people 
refuse  to  face  the  facts.  They're  pushing  pro- 
posals  that  can  only  worsen  the  situation. 

Do  they  care?  Does  anybody  care? 

Does  anybody  care  about  one  of  the  really 
critical  problems  facing  this  country? 
needed:  more  CAprrAL  investment 

I'm  talking  about  capital  formation.  I'm 
t.<<lking  about  the  need  to  encourage  savii:gs 
and  capital  Investment. 

It's  not  a  very  sexy  subject.  It  Isn't  likely 
to  excite  the  voters.  It  certainly  isn't  likely 
to  get  sympathetic  attention  from  the  news 
media.  But  I  can't  think  of  any  other  sub- 
ject that's  more  vital  to  the  future  prospe:-- 
ity  of  our  country. 

Too  little  btislness  investment  would  mean 
continued  .shortages,  higher  prices,  more  in- 
flation, more  unemployment,  lower  produc- 
tivity, and  less  ability  to  compete  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

Ret^lnaid  Jones,  the  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive ofTicer  of  General  Electric  Company, 
testitted  before  a  Congressional  subcommit- 
tee back  in  May.  He  pointed  out  that  total 
private  investment  over  the  last  dozen  years 
was  $l!2  trillion.  (1) 

That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  until  you 
figure  out  how  much  it  should  have  been. 
Relatively  speaking,  private  Investment  m 
the  U.S.A.  lagged  for  behind  other  indu.s- 
trialized  countries — and  especially  Japati.  I 
mean  as  a  percentage  of  Gross  National 
Product.  Over  the  past  three  years,  Japan 
Invested  an  average  of  40'r  of  GNP  in  new 
fixed  investments.  The  figure  for  West  Ger- 
many was  about  26';.  Here  in  the  U..S.  it 
was  14  to  15';  .  (2) 

A  much  higher  rate  of  private  Investmeni 
la  why  other  countries  have  been  able  to 
chalk  up  big  gains  in  productivity,  while 
ours  has  been  nearly  as  flat  as  a  pancake. 
Lack  of  Investment  makes  It  harder  for  us 
to  compete  in  world  markets. 

But  Mr.  Jones  said,  and  I  agree  with  him 
completley,  t'nat  our  worst  problems  are  still 
ahead  of  us.  He  said  that  the  $1  \2  trillion 
of  private  investment  over  the  past  twelve 
years,  as  inadequate  as  It  was,  has  to  grow  to 
about  $4'^  trillion  over  the  next  dozen  years. 

In  1974  dollars,  we'll  have  to  increase 
capital  spending  by  70',  ,  and  that's  a  tall 
enough  order.  But  in  current  or  inflated 
dollars  the  picture  Is  a  lot  worse.  We'll  have 
to  triple  our  capital  spending  in  the  period 
ending  In  1985. 

And  right  there  you  have  a  powerful  reason 
for  getting  uiflatlon  under  control.  It 
cheapens  the  dollars  we  set  aside  through 
depreciation,  and  drives  our  capital  costs 
right  through  the  roof! 

Even  If  we  can  hold  inflation  down  to  a 
reasonable  level,  we've  still  got  a  big  Job 
ahead  of  us. 

Where  is  all  that  money  coming  from?  I 
menu  to  relieve  shortages;   to  provide  em- 
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ployment  for  all  the  young  people  coming 
into  the  labor  market;  and  to  provide  more 
independence  and  less  reliance  on  foreign 
soiuces  of  oil  and  minerals.  And,  to  pay  the 
lull  for  pollution  control,  which  could  add 
up  to  JlOO  billion  over  the  next  ten  years. 

The  energy  industries  alone  will  rcquUe  as 
much  as  a  trillion  dollars  in  capital  .spending 
over  the  decade.  And  my  Industry,  steel.  Is 
looking  at  average  capital  spending  of  $3V2 
billion  a  year.  That's  what  It'll  cost  to  meet 
predictable  cuftomer  demand  for  steel 
prxlucts — if  we  can  do  it. 

Another  thing  we  want  to  produce  is  Jobs. 
And  the  private  sector  has  been  doing  it 
remarkably  well,  creating  more  than  2V^  mil- 
lion new  Jobs  In  each  of  the  last  two  years. 
But  the  capital  requirements  to  keep  on 
c:e.iting  Jobs  are  staggering.  (3) 

Wliere's  all  that  money  coming  from?  Dees 
nr!.\  body  care? 

nETAUJlD  KARNINCS  Ml  ST  IMPROVE 

Mr.  Jcnes  testified  strongly  in  favor  of  tax 
reforms  that  cncovuage  savlngo  and  Invest- 
ment. So  did  Arthur  Burns,  and  so  did  Treas- 
ury Sscretary  Simon.  Their  Ideas  aren't  Just 
"pro-business."  They're  "pro-American."  (4) 

There't  no  getting  away  from  ii.  Deprecia- 
tion won't  help.  Depreciation  cau't  even  do 
the  Job  it's  supposed  to — replace  worn  out 
capacity.  So  earnings  have  to  fill  that  gap  as 
well  as  provide  funds  for  ivore  capacity. 

A  big  part  of  the  funds  for  capital  projects 
has  to  come  from  retained  earnings,  and 
that's  wby  we've  got  to  win  better  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  crucial  need  for  improved 
Jjusiness  profits. 

Total  corporate  retained  earnings — that's 
profits  after  taxes  and  payment  of  divi- 
dends—were  829  billion  m  1972.  In  that 
same  year,  buslne.ss  Investment  in  new  plant 
and  equipment — Job-producing  investment — 
was  $88  billion,  or  about  three  times  retained 
e.iruings. 

Last  year,  when  retained  earnings  rose  to 
nearly  $43  billion.  Investments  In  new  plant 
and  equipment  hit  $100  billion,  riid  that's 
2'2  times  retained  earnings.  (5) 

Obviously,  retained  earnings  didn't  begin 
to  keep  step  with  capital  needs.  And  it's 
getting  worse,  as  inflation  drives  our  capital 
costs  up  faster  than  our  earnings.  No  wonder 
we're  in  a  vicious  capital  bind! 

There's  only  one  possible  conclusion:  busi- 
ness earnings  have  to  Improve.  They  have 
to  Improve  dramatically,  if  we  hope  to  gen- 
erate the  dollars  to  meet  the  capital  demands. 

A  lot  of  people  paint  a  rosy  picture  of  busi- 
ness profits.  The  critics  call  them  "excessive." 
And  even  a  lot  of  businessmen  seem  happ.v 
fxbout  them,  although  they  really  don't  have 
Riiytlxing  to  be  happy  about.  Because  the 
fact  Is  that  profits  haven't  been  anywhere 
near  what  they  ought  to  be.  Early  last  month 
Arthur  Burns  told  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee that  corporate  profits  are  "danger- 
ously low." 

As  both  he  and  Secretary  Simon  have  been 
.saying,  a  big  portion  of  corporate  net  Income 
these  days  represents  nothhig  but  an  Increase 
in  the  value  of  Inventories.  These  so-called 
"inventory  profits"  aren't  real  profits.  They 
don't  provide  money  for  new  Investment.  You 
tell  the  hay  in  the  barn  for  higher  prices, 
and  then  you  have  to  turn  around  and  pay 
higher  prices  to  replace  it! 

When  you  correct  for  Inventory  profits  aud 
for  inflation,  corporate  profits  last  year  were 
one-thhd  louer  than  in  1966!   (6) 

A  lot  of  people  are  aware  of  all  this.  It's 
right  there  on  the  record.  Tiie  question  is: 
does  anybody  care? 

As  businessmen,  we've  got  to  Improve  our 
earnings  so  we  can  pump  more  dollars  Into 
capital  projects. 

At  the  same  time,  we've  got  to  Uiiprove 
our  profitability — our  rates  of  retmn— to 
attract  dollars  from  the  iuvesimeiU  com- 
niunlty. 

Av.d  we've  got  to  convince  the  dori..:oii- 
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makers  In  government  of  the  need  for  tax 
policies  that  make  more  dollars  arallable 
for  capital  spending. 

All  this  has  to  be  done  along  with  an  all- 
out  effort  to  get  Inflation  under  control,  and 
that  means  keeping  government  spending 
ac  lov.'  as  possible. 

CONTEOLLINC    COVEBNIIENT   SI-ENEING 

The  people  of  this  country  ought  to  know 
the  high  coat  Ci  turning  more  Jobs  over  to 
the  government.  For  example,  back  in  1900, 
spending  by  all  levels  of  government — Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local — was  abodt  10'.  of  total 
national  income.  Today  It's  40 't !   (7) 

Right  now,  14  million  people  work  for  all 
levels  of  government.  And  I  mean  14  million 
civilian  employees.  I'm  not  Including  the 
armed  forces.  About  2.8  mflllon  people  are 
employed  by  the  Federal  government,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $33  inllion  this  year.  (8) 

But  let's  not  blame  the  government  for 
government  em.oloyinent.  Most  of  the  bl,-^nie 
fairly  belongs  to  u.s,  the  people,  ior  asking 
the  government  to  lake  on  more  and  more 
jo'os. 

We  demand  envh'o:iine..tal  protection,  end 
now  tlie  EPA  has  9,000  employees.  We  de- 
mand more  product  safety,  and  now  the  Con- 
Fumer  Product  Safety  Ccir.mlsslon  has  800 
people  on  the  payroll,  and  they're  asklt:g  for 
a  2G'~-,  increase.  We  demand  better  energy 
management,  and  now  the  Federal  Energy 
Admin ii-tratlon  has  3,400  employees.  (9) 

There's  one  law  we  ccii't  repeal,  and  It's 
Paricinson's  Lav.  Xh?.t  bureaucnicios  gro^v 
like  1  cancer. 

The  so-called  'human  resource"  programs 
(for  income  support,  education,  bousing, 
health,  and  so  forth)  accounted  for  about 
sue  billion  In  fiscal  1973.  That's  45  .i  of  the 
Federal  budget!  (10) 

Now,  I'm  not  knocking  all  those  agencies 
and  programs.  We  all  know  how  much  good 
they  do.  The  problem  is  that  we  seom  to 
concer.tiate  single-mlndedly  on  the  ecod 
they  can  do,  and  we  don't  give  a  thought  to 
hoir  mnch  they  cost! 

But  now  we're  paying  the  piper.  The  high 
cost  of  government  is  the  biggest  single  cause 
If  inflation. 

Let's  think  twice  before  demai^ding  more 
services  from  the  government.  Let's  think 
twice  about  how  mucli  all  tho.se  programs  are 
needed,  and  how  cost-efficient  they  are,  and 
Low  much  we're  willing  to  spend  on  them. 

In  my  opinion,  controlling  government 
spending — at  all  levels  of  government — is  our 
first  priority  In  fighting  Inflation.  Here  are 
some  other  ideas  that  I  think  are  very  Un- 
portent : 

First,  let's  not  support  a  general  Income 
tax  cut.  It  would  only  add  fuel  to  the  f.res  of 
inflation. 

Scrovd,  as  long  as  certain  groups  are  suf- 
ferh'L;  hardships,  let's  help  them  out  selec- 
tively. I'm  skeptical  about  Ideas  such  as 
"indexing."  There  are  lots  of  things  you  can't 
"Index."  And  the  universal  use  of  automatic 
escalators  to  ease  the  Impact  of  higher  prices 
can  weaken  our  will  to  fight  inflation,  so 
let's  hold  it  down  to  those  cases  where  it's 
clearly  the  only  practical  solution. 

I'h.rd,  if  fighting'  Inflation  causes  a  tem- 
porary Increase  In  unemployment,  let's  push 
for  temporary  public  Jobs.  I  mean  Jobs  that 
are  productive;  that  accomplish  .soiiiething 
that's  really  worthwhile. 

Fourth,  to  broaden  employment  In  the 
private  sector,  and  alleviate  product  short- 
ages, we  need  a  big  upsurge  in  capital  spend- 
ing Federal  tax  policies  should  encourage 
business  to  Invest,  and  let  us  keep  enough 
of  ovu-  earnings  to  do  It! 

Ve'vc  got  to  fight  pi-oposals  to  increase 
business  taxes.  We've  got  to  preserve  the 
meager  incentives  to  investmeut  we  already 
have. 

Bcvfad  that,  ve  need  au  effective  capitnl 
recovery  system,  including  at  least  the  exist- 
ing inves-anent  tax  credit  and  rapid  deprecla- 
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tion.  In  fact,  both  of  those  provisions  need 
improvements  to  increase  corporate  cash  flow 
enoiigh  to  provide  a  lot  more  dollars  for 
capital  programs. 

Fifth,  we've  got  to  coax  more  savings  dollars 
into  private  investment.  At  the  very  least,  we 
can't  allow  the  treatment  of  capital  gains 
to  get  any  worse  than  It  Is.  Here  again,  we 
need  iinproveiiients,  certuiuly  to  the  extent 
of  protecting  long-term  galus  from  erosion 
because  of  inflation. 

Finally,  every  business  manager  has  to  do 
his  utmost  to  improve  profits  and  profita- 
bilit;.-. 

We've  ."^ot  to  control  our  costs  better.  We've 
got  to  work  harder  at  improring  produc- 
tivity. We've  got  to  Increase  otir  output  to 
meet  The  needs  of  the  marketplace.  And 
we've  got  to  keep  our  prices  as  low  and  as 
competitive  as  v.e  possibly  can. 
pf.i:achi:;g  the  cospei. 

Af'.d  it  all  up  ."nd  It's  ob'.ious  tliru  v.e've 
eot  a  big  Job  to  do.  But  i'-  won't  get  done 
unless  we  get  a  lot  more  public  support  than 
we  have  today. 

I  wish  I  could  re.y  that  (l';e  business  com- 
niunity  is  doing  a  ttiod  Job  of  winning  pub- 
Uc  support  and  understanding,  but  I  can't. 
In  spit?  of  al!  the  things  some  companies  are 
doing;  in  spite  of  all  the  things  that  the 
NAM  ffnd  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  association.^;  are  doln?.  we  aren't  get- 
ting tliat  support. 

A  couple  of  mouths  ago,  the  NAM  asked  400 
member  companies  what  they're  doing  about 
economic  education;  that  is,  what  they're 
doing  to  generate  better  understanding  of  the 
economic  facts  of  life,  by  teachers,  students, 
thpir  own  employees,  and  the  public  at  large. 

I've  been  told  that  so  far  only  about  100  of 
the  companies  had  anything  positive  to  re- 
port. If  we  all  had  the  same  approach  to  sell- 
ing cur  products,  we'd  go  dowii  the  drain  In 
a  htirry, 

Prea'hing  the  gospel  in  the  annual  report 
riinply  Isn't  enough.  And  having  the  chair- 
man or  president  speak  to  a  couple  business- 
oriented  grovips  doesn't  help  much. 

Let's  practice  what  we  preach. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  taJces  personal 
snlesr.ir.nship  to  g«>t  our  story  across.  No- 
where near  enot'.gh  companies  have  high- 
priority  progra-.ris  to  pet  spokesmen  out  in 
front  of  uncommitted  or  even  downright 
bkep<  ical  audience.s. 

A  couple  months  ago,  one  of  our  people 
called  30  or  40  large,  national  corporations. 
He  asked  whether  they  actively  encourage  in- 
vitations to  furnish  speakers  to  non-business 
audiences.  Le.ss  than  half  of  them  do.  Some 
of  them  said  they  don't  want  to  be  bothered: 
tiiat  they  try  to  dlscoura^  requests  for 
speakers. 

That  s  a  shame.  We're  in  a  buyer's  market 
when  it  comes  to  public  understanding  of 
private  business  enterprise,  and  this  certain- 
ly isn't  the  time  to  lay  low.  That's  why  my 
company  started  a  speaking  program.  We're 
encouraging  our  people  to  get  out  and  speak 
up  ia  their  own  communities,  here  In  L..A.. 
for  e.*;ample.  We're  working  hard  at  it,  and 
we're  making  progre^ss.  ■We'\e  fU!ed  40  or  50 
engafeemems  in  the  last  couple  of  months, 
and  we  have  a  lot  more  lined  up.  It's  well 
v.ortli  the  effort  because,  Vilth  sympathetic 
public  understanding,  business  can  overcome 
the  economic  problems  that  are  causing  a  lot 
of  grief  for  us  and  for  the  whole  country. 

Tiie  question  is — do  we  care  enough  to  do 
the  Job  that's  got  to  be  done?  And  unless 
I  mios  my  gttess,  your  answer  is  a  loud  and 
stror.g  '  \esi" 

SEfCP.LNCES 

(ll  'Capital  Requirements  of  Business 
1974-85."  Testimony  to  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Growth,  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  Congress,  May  8,  1974. 

(2)  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  fig- 
ures, derived  from  International  Monetary 
Fund. 
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(3)  Bureau  of  Labor  Stfell: 

(4)  Arthur  Bunxs  tesLii  lony 
Wftys  and  Means  Commiqtee 
Secretary  Simon  testifled 
niittee  on  Economic  Growfc  i 

I  5)   Bureau  of  Economl  ; 

(6)  Prom  Secretary  Sirjoi 

(7)  MlUon   Friedman, 
o.  1974. 

(8)  Special  Ajiahjses.  Bihiyct 
Siolcs   Govfrnmcnt,   Fisci  I 
CJovcrnment  Printing  Offl  :e. 

\0i   KPA   and   CPSC   fig.; 
Ar.nh/xt/s,  Supra.  FEA  froir 
ministrator    Sawliill,    rep(  r 
Week,  Aug.  12.  1974. 

1 10)    TiLC   Management 
Sociol  PcrjOTTrtancr.  Mlltoi 
tional    Bureau   of   Econonjlc 
Un.ibia  University  Pjes.^ 


sties. 
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I  efore  the  Subcom- 
on  June  26,  1974. 
Analysis. 
I's  te&tlmony. 
Veusweck,  August 

(jct  of  the  Cnited 
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ires  from  SpecUU 
.statement  by  Ad- 
ted    In    Indu.sti-'j 
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Re.senrch    (Co- 
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IKFLATIOi;  AND  THE 
JOURNAL 


HON.  EARL  F.  L\NDGREEE 

OF    IND1A^  .\ 
i:<  THis  HOUSE  OF  RFP  RZSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  Octohi  r  7,  1974 

Mr.  L.ANDGREBE.  I Ir.  Speaker,  nn 
:tvticl2  on  inflation  <n  )penred  on  the 
front  p:.ge  of  the  September  23  edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Joirnal  that  con- 
tained some  very  good  aid  very  impor- 
tant information  about  t  he  current  inlla- 
tion  cau.sed  by  the  del  cit  spendin?  of 
this  CorKiess.  I  would  ike  to  in.^ert  in 
the  RECORD  excerpts  fro  n  the  artic'c  by 
Mr.  John  O'Riley  hi  or  !er  to  call  them 
to  the  attention  or  my  c(  lleagues  in  Con- 
gre.-.s.  If  inflation  i.s  rea  ly  public  enemy 
No.  1,  then  I  believe  th  it  thi.s  Congress 


concern  and  re- 
3f  laws  it  enacts 


oupht  to  .show  a  greatei- 

5por.,<ib:.Iity  for  the  type ^ ,, 

and  the  rmount  cf  fui^s  it  r.uthorize.s 
rnd  appropriates. 
The  excerpts  follow: 

Till-;  OfiLcfcK 


InfliUiou. 
W.'iy  can"c 


li  be  stoppf-d 


on  this  point  that  the  pub  ic  I.s  mos,t  brUid 


\V.\LL  STREET 


in  a  hmrv?  It  is 


tiled  and  misled.  The  answ 

that    It    wa.sn't   launched 

prime  force  behind  it  has 

lug.  It  has  been  the  potirii 

of  new  money,  new  buying 

pens   when    ihe   federal   goTernintnt   snencls 

more  mojiey  than  It  take.s  in.  When  it  does 

this,  new  money  in  effect   must  be  pruited 

up  10  cover  the  difference 

and  outgo. 

The  table  bel   ,v  trace.5  tl 
record  back  to  19C5.   '.Surp 


r  lies  in  the  fiiot 

n   a   hurry    The 

1  lecn  l<jng  nbuild- 

n  z  lorih  of  a  AoikI 

power.  This  liap- 


between  income 


e  federal  bticlget 
us"  means  more 


mony  comlny  in  than  goli  ig  mxt.  "Defirif 


denotes  a  bigger  outgo.  T 
fiscal  years.  Add  six  ciphers  ..,  >..> 
them  repjosent  billions  of  d  allars. 

Stirplns  and  de  Icits 
^'''"■•'  l\trpliis 

1065 
3  966 


-.-  $1,200 


1968 
!&0S 
laTO 
1-J71 
1972 
1C73 
thi 

That  largely  empty  coliun  1 
die  of  the  table  tells  the  s 
year  out  of  ten   was  there 
the    decade,    the    federal 


fc 


lie   Jigures   cover 
to  each,  making 


Drficit 
.5.1.  tJOO 

n.aoo 

8.700 
25,  200 


2,800 

23,000 

23.200 

14.300 

3,500 

down  the  mld- 

it  sry.  In  only  one 

n  surpltis.  Over 

'.ernrr.ent   .spent 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

$102.9  billion  more  than  It  took  in.  Tliat's 
money.  In  four  fiscal  years  alone,  1968  and 
1971  through  1973,  outgo  exceeded  Income 
by  more  than  $85  billion. 

If  th's  is  bad,  why  has  it  been  Koing  on? 
Well,  It  lias  been  politically  popular.  No 
Congrossman  has  ever  lost  votes  by  getting 
more  federal  mo'iey  spent  in  lils  home  state 
or  home  town.  Stepped  up  federal  speadin- 
helps  many  people  Immediately.  And.  as  li 
conllnues.  it  spreads  more  b\iying  power 
through  the  entire  publics  pockets. 

And  make  no  ml.stake  about  the  vast 
growth  ovor  the  pust  dc^arte  in  the  amount 
of  S[.endiny;  money  in  consumer  hand.s.  With 
all  the  attention  focused  on  rl.sing  prices,  the 
rising  tide  of  this  abundant  money  hi  pursuit 
of  things  to  be  bought  gets  little  notice.  Bnt 
it's  there.  And,  natur.illv,  pushing  prices 
up. 

The  table  below  gives  two  official  Dp- 
]iarUnnnt  of  Commerce  yr.rd.-ticks  for  mea-- 
uniig  tlie  iiiconie  surge.  One  Is  the  nation's 
median  family  income  and  the  other  is  per- 
capita  disposable  (alter  taxes)  personal  in- 
C'jnio. 

Cr.nsiimcr  !i,>fiiiili;>q  i>oi'er 
Vestr-  ;•)  (V) 

1965      .._   $  6.957         ?.2.  436 

196a      7.  BOO  2.  G04 

1067 7,933  2.749 

1968      8,632  2.945 

1969      3,433  3,130 

l'J70      _. 3,807  3,376 

1971      -. 10,285  3.605 

'972    .    JI.I18  3.8-13 

1373    I'J.  051  ».  295 

'  MediAU  family  Inrcir.e. 
-Per  capita  di.sposable   c.lter  iixo.j)    pe/- 
;  f  iKil  income. 

What  the  tables  add  u\->  to  i.s: 

The  Mtdi;,ii  Fnuiily  Ii.ci-n.c:   Up  73',.  . 

Pcr-C;ii).  Di.s.  Pers.  Income:  Up  76'T. 

But  hasii"t  all  this  Inc.iiie  'ocen  outrun  by 
the  ri:.e  hi  prices?  No — and  this  la  almost 
never  noted — the  prices  have  trailed  the  in- 
come. Here  is  the  record  on  betli  v.hole.ale 
and  con.Ti-.mtT  price.s  as  rellected  In  L;:bor 
Depurtn.'. .it  i;:dices.  tulclng  ICO'i  ns  100. 
Thr  prirr  I'itm'o  revvrd 

Whole-  Cnn- 

^"le  s  inner 

Tenr:                                                         P>iees  Prjrcs 

1965      9G.6  94.5 

1966      99.8  97.2 

1967   100.0    100.0 

1008   102.5    104.2 

1969 106.5  109.8 

1970  110.4  116.3 

1971  113.9  121.3 

1972  119.1  125.3 

1973  1.34.7  1331 

The  climbs  mirrored  In  these  tables^: 

Wholesale   Prices:    Up   39 ve. 

Consumer  Prices:  Up  40 'c. 

The  thought  that  somebody  can  wave  a 
niagic  wand  to  brli.g  back  the  prices  of  yc.-.- 
teryear  while  leaving  the  iricomes  tux- 
touched  is  mere  dieaming.  Theie  is  no  sud- 
den halt  to  tiie  price  climb  in  sight.  And  the 
rnnup  may  be  far  from  over. 

Those  who  would  lead  the  public  to  thltik 
otherwl.se  are  guilty  of  deception.-- John 
Oniley. 
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THE  HOUSTON  FOLICE  DEPART- 
MENTS OPERATIONS  INFORM A- 
IION 


HOiN.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OP    TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESF.NTATIVFS 

Mondav.  October  7.  1974 
Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  spirit  of  openness  and 


candor  tliat  we  Americans  have  re- 
cently experienced,  I  would  like  to  share 
the  news  of  an  innovative  police-youth 
program  Operation  Informp.tion,  which 
ha.s  met  v.ilh  encouraging  success  in 
Texas.  Tliis  program,  a  drug  prevention 
and  awarenes.s  prosram.  began  ofScially 
June  1,  1974.  was  started  by  two  young 
officers  of  tlie  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment, one  black  and  one  white — one  a 
lO-yenr  veter;>n  of  the  force  and  the 
other  a  2-:  e"'r  veteran — one  a  drummer 
who  quit  to  work  with  kids  through  po- 
licing—and both  possessing  a  keen  abil- 
i'.y  to  reli'.te  to  ycung.sters. 

These  tv.o  patrolmen,  Herb  Arm.-nul 
and  Ron  Miichison,  are  personally  re- 
spoivsible  for  conceptualising,  instigating 
and  developing  Operation  Information, 
wiiich  has  evolved  into  a  2',2-hour  in- 
formal pre.':entation  to  scouting  group.'; 
concerning'  the  dangers  of  getting 
"hooked"  through  experimentation  with 
drv.f,'S.  The  prosram  includes  a  film, 
denionstration  of  tlie  canine  ."^quad-s 
ability  to  ".snift"  out"  packaged  drugs,  a 
titlk  by  a  15-year-old  former  addict,  and 
a  cucbtion-iin.swer  session. 

1  woul'.i  iJke  to  add  my  admiration  and 
Sim  ere  wcitis  of  praise  to  Officere  Mii- 
chison Piid  Ann.ind,  two  dedicated  pro- 
fes'iionals  with  a  commitment  to  improv- 
ing the  quaUty  of  life  for  young  people 
in  the  Houston  area.  I  believe  theirs  i.«  a 
v-crkable  idea  that  might  be  D<ic].'ted 
b^iicf.cially  in  other  jurisdiction.'^. 

Int^ndiiiy  to  appeal  visually  as  well  ps 
intellectually  to  the  assembled  Boy 
Scouts,  Armand  and  Miichison,  on  their 
own  lime  and  u.sing  their  own  funds,  de- 
:--iened  a  '  •in''oi'm"  to  wear  in  their  work 
vit.h  .rcniioO'-s,  one  that  would  provide 
a:;5istance  in  breaking  down  natu.>-al  bar- 
riers of  lio.itility  of  youth  toward  sym- 
bols of  authority.  This  uniform,  shnple 
in  nature,  is  a  blue  jumpsuit  witii  iden- 
tifying Hou.ston  Police  Department 
.shoulder  ijatch,  nameplate,  and  baseball 
tap  v.itli  the  HPD  emblem.  It  has  now 
bcc;:  adoiited  as  the  official  Houston  Po- 
lice Dcp.nlment  athletic  uniform.  Con- 
spicuously absent  on  this  jumpsuit  is  tlie 
traditional  police  badge  and  gun. 

I  v.ould  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
standard  HPD  workweek  is  40  hours, 
with  no  pro\ision  for  overtime,  yet  these 
two  outstanding  policemen.  Mitchison 
and  Armand.  have  regularly  been  turn- 
ing .in  84  hour  weeks — due  to  what  one 
mif,ht  term  dedication,  or  love  of  tiie 
job. 

In  a  recent  conver.sation  with  Lt.  Ken 
Garnett.  •nperv!:>ip.g  officer  of  police- 
coinnnmity  relations.  HPD,  I  understanri 
that  the  department  is  "buried-under" 
with  refii!e>^^p  for  the  Armand-Mitchi- 
son  dru.^'  prevoution  program.  In  fad. 
Lt.  Ken  Garnett  refers  to  the  two  police- 
men as  his  ideal  "stereo-type  cops,"  ex- 
plaining that  in  his  opinion  tlie  two  men 
approach  jx-rfection  in  their  ijerform- 
ance  of  th.e  police  role.  He  is  understand- 
ably proud  of  their  success,  havirig  been 
the  first  to  give  the  go-ahead  to  the 
youth -oriented  vi.-ion  of  his  two  creat;^'c 
patiolmen. 

The  popiilarir;.  of  Operation  Informa- 
ticn  Willi  Boy  Scouts  was  a.scertained 
recently  when  the  Sam  Houston  Council 
reqiic-ted  AMiM.nd  and  Mitchison  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Nationtil  Boy  Scout  Jam- 
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boree  which  Houston  will  host,  and 
which  10,000  scouts  from  across  the  Na- 
tion are  expected  to  attend. 

I  feel  what  these  officers  have  accom- 
plished in  a  short  period  is  exceptional 
work  and  it  is  timely  in  dealing  with  a 
real  stumbling  block  which  confronts  the 
young  generation.  Drugs  are  altogether 
too  prevalent  and  easy  to  acquire  in  the 
youth  culture.  It  makes  sense  tliat  an  in- 
formed youngster  will  make  a  more  in- 
telligent decision  when  confronted  with 
this  temptation  of  marihuana,  or  barbi- 
turates, or  amphetamines,  and  that 
ai-med  with  the  facts,  this  individual  Is 
also  likely  to  be  a  constructive  hifluence 
on  his  friends.  Like  the  growing  ripple 
in  a  pond,  the  strong  effect  that  Officers 
Armand  and  Mitchison  liave  already 
achieved  in  the  Houston  community  is 
inestimable. 

Another  important  mission  to  which 
these  officers  have  made  a  positive  con- 
tribution is  that  of  bettering  the  image 
of  the  police.  Nnmerou.^  studies  in  recent 
years  have  pointed  the  fact  that  the 
police  department's  capacity  to  deal  viitli 
crime  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  its 
relationship  with  the  citizenry.  In  truth, 
the  policeman  is  a  community  friend 
rather  than  antagonist,  although  some 
groups  in  our  society  have  developed  the 
latter  view  of  a  man  in  blue. 

To  negate  possible  hostility  or  lack  of 
confidence,  tlie  1967  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  a  police-community  relations 
program  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  any  police  department — 
"one  tliat  is  a  long-range,  full-scale  ef- 
fort to  acquaint  the  police  and  tlie  com- 
munity with  each  other's  problems  and 
to  stimulate  action  aimed  at  solving  those 
problem." 

A  1971  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
stated  that  a  workable  partnership  be- 
tween pohce  and  community  residents  is 
necessary  to  effectively  prevent  crime 
and  recommended — 

That  local  governments  substantially  hi- 
crease  their  efforts  to  involve  citizens  in  the 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  process 
through  the  establishment  of  police-com- 
munity relations  machinery  and  programs. 

As  recently  as  1973,  the  National  Ad- 
^iso^y  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice 
Standards  and  Goals  strongly  urged  bi- 
lateral commmiication  with  the  public. 

In  my  judgment,  OfScers  Ai-mand  and 
Mitchison  are  making  certain  of  such 
communication  in  an  exceptional  and  ef- 
fective manner — for  the  police  agency 
they  represent— to  the  public  that  they 
serve— and  dedicated  to  the  future  of  a 
generation  on  the  "grow." 

I  am  pleased  to  share  this  program  of 
the  Houston  Police  Department  under 
i!ie  able  leadership  of  Chief  Carrol  M. 
L.^nn,  and  would  cite  it  as  an  outstand- 
ii^-e  example  of  the  fine  work  being  per- 
inrmed  by  the  Houston  Polic'-- Commu- 
nity Rtlations  Division. 
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FOLLY  OF  THE  DICKEY-LINCOLN 
HYDROELECTRIC  PROJECT 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    M.\S8ACHTJSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7.  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attorney 
general  of  Maine,  Jon  A.  Lund,  has  writ- 
ten one  of  the  strongest  and  clearest 
statements  of  the  folly  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  hydroelectric  project. 

The  attorney  general  points  out  the 
devastating  effect  this  project  would  have 
on  the  State  of  Maine.  That  is,  the  de- 
.'truction  of  88.000  acres  of  key  forest 
land  and  one  of  the  best  trout  fisliing 
and  canoeing  areas  in  the  United  States. 
Also  he  notes  the  fact  that  this  project 
would  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  the 
flooding  of  the  St.  John  River  Valley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Attorney  General  Lund 
also  raises  serious  doubts  as  to  the  vahd- 
ity  of  the  benefit  cost  ratio  and  the  esti- 
mated $513.9  million  cost  of  the  project. 
Ml-.  Lund  echoes  what  I  have  been  say- 
ing all  along:  That  the  3'/4  percent  in- 
terest rate  which  this  cost  is  based  on  is 
totally  unrealistic  and  *he  actual  cost  is 
somewhere  above  $1  billion.  Mr.  Lund 
also  stresses  that  the  2^2  hours  peaking 
power  capacity  of  Dickey-Lincoln  would 
be  totally  inadequate  to  meet  peaking 
ix>wer  demands. 

Attorney  General  Limd  has  contacted 
President  Ford  and  urged  the  President 
to  defer  this  year's  $800,000  appropria- 
tion for  Dickey-Lincoln.  I  have  made  a 
.similar  request  to  the  President. 

I  submit  Attorney  General  Lmid's 
5  tatement  for  the  Record  and  strongly 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league.'; : 

St.  J'liiN  Basix  ST.\i:;an_Nr 
(By  Jon  A.  Lund) 

My  unn-.e  is  Jon  A.  Lund.  I  am  attorney 
general  of  the  Stale  of  Maine. 

I  believe  there  are  several  matters  which 
must  be  considered  at  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  St.  John  River  Basin  study.  Right  now, 
the  St.  John  River  Basin  is  at  a  critical  cross- 
roads. In  the  next  few  years  major  decisions 
win  be  made  that  will  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  water  resources  and  related  land 
development  in  this  basin. 

Obviously  the  overriding  decision  will  be 
the  determination  to  proceed,  or  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  bj-droelectrlc 
project.  The  Corps'  announcement  for  this 
meeting  appears  to  assume  that  Dickey- 
lancoln  will  be  built.  The  map  attached  to 
the  announcement  includes  the  Dickev- 
Llncoln  lakes  as  if  they  were  alreadv  an 
accomplished  fact.  Tills  "is  unwise.  -Serious 
questions  are  being  raised  about  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  by  many  re.sponslble  people. 
It  may  be  built.  It  may  not.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  built  mav 
cause  other  matters — like  protecting  the  St". 
John  Valley  from  floods — to  be  deferred  in 
the  hoi>e  that  Dickey-Lincoln  will  solve  all 
the  problems. 

But  on  the  present  evidence.  I  beUeve  that 
Dicker-Lincoln  will  create  many  problems, 
ai'd  at  creat  crj?t.  for  little  coi -ipensating 
^i*i'! . 

FLOOD    C.-..NrBOL 

Tiiere  i.s  no  question  that  action  is  needed 
to  tou'.ic,;  flooding;  and  protect  the  residents 
of  the  St.  John  River  Valley.  Dickey -Lincoln 
uotiid  not  aSect  that  problem  until  .some- 
time ii;  thf  las'!  o  Q.iicker  action  is  needed. 
It  hiis  :)e?u  .■•■u, -e  t-^d  that  Fort  Kei.t  (.otnd 
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be  protected  by  a  system  of  dikes  costing 
approximately  $2  million.  Colncidentally,  $2 
million  is  about  the  sum  of  money  -Ahicli  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  suggests  is  needed  to 
complete  the  study  of  the  Dickey-Liacolu 
project.  Tills  money  should  be  spent  to  give 
the  residents  of  Fart  Kent  protection  from 
floods  now  rather  than  promised  protection 
from  floods  tei.  years  from  now.  Further,  the 
protection  from  the  big  dams  may  be  illu- 
sory. As  one  writer  recently  noted:  "Dains  or 
not,  the  river  will  always  freeze  and  Ice  jams 
will  form.  Other  streams  enter  the  St.  John 
below  Dickey.  Fort  Kent  would  get  better 
iiood  protection  from  the  dikes  and  small 
flood  Cviitrol  dams  lone  proposed  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  ...  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost,  and  much  more  qttlckly. 

A  stttdy  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
p'jio  found  that  despite  its  vast  system  of 
li.ms.  substantial  additional  water  re«;otirce 
inanasrement  efforts  were  needed  to  effec- 
tively reduce  flood  dangers. 

So  dams  alone  will  not  stop  flood?.  The 
"orth  Atlantic  Regional  Water  Resources 
suid\  notes  that  dams  ("strttcttires")  on  the 
St.  joint  may  reduce  flood  damage  by  only 
n^ont  20- . 

For  re-^l  protection,  the  State  and  Federal 
Oiveriiments  might  confider  moving  the 
town  to  n  safer  area  If  ■;hat  option  would  be 
aceptrible  to  the  residents  of  Port  Kent. 

I  understand  that  about  50  residences! 
would  have  to  be  moved  to  accomplish  this 
objective.  This  would  be  a  difficult  solution 
for  the  50  families  v.-ho  would  have  to  leave 
their  present  homesites — but  it  would  be 
less  traumatic  and  less  costly  to  move  them 
than  to  move  the  238  families  who  are  to 
].o«5e  their  homes  to  Dickey-Lincoln  and  the 
thousands  who  may  be  displaced  by  trans- 
mission lines. 

Further,  it  has  been  stiggestv-d  bv  some 
that  careless  timber  harvesting  practices 
h.ave  contributed  to  the  increased  flooding 
of  the  St.  John  River  Valley  in  recent  :.ear£. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  answer  is  more 
careful  timber  harvesting  practices  to  pre- 
serve the  ability  of  the  ground  to  absorb  the 
water.s.  But  the  immediate  effect  of  Dickey- 
Lincoln  ^ould  be  Jtist  the  reverse — a  ma.viive 
timber  cut  to  harvest  as  much  wood  from 
the  area  as  passible  before  the  dam  is  built 
f.nd  the  area  is  flooded.  In  effect,  a  vast 
scorched  earth,  clear  cutting  operation  wiU 
be  undertaken.  Further,  huge  amounts  of  the 
current  soil  structure  will  be  uprooted  irom 
the  area  to  provide  the  substance  of  the 
dams.  Thus,  in  the  immediate  future,  if  the 
Dlckey-Lincoln  project  proceeds,  more,  not 
less,  flooding  is  the  prospect  for  the  St.  John 
River  Valley  as  the  absorption  capacity  oi" 
ihe  lai-.d  i>  compromised  by  preparations  for 
the  dani.s. 

ENVIBONMENTAI.   AND  HECBEATIOJUL  IMP.»<  T 

If  a'ly  of  Maine's  private  iKiwer  companip«! 
proposed  a  conventional  poT^-ei-  p'ant  whose 
emissions  would  destroy  88.000  acres  of 
tlmberland  and  whose  efauents  would  cer- 
rupt  64  miles  of  river,  they  would  be  scorned 
out  of  the  State.  Yet  thi.=  is  the  destructive 
impact,  though  by  different  means,  which  is 
openly  advocated  lor  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project. 

The  recreational  losses  occasioned  by  the 
Dlckey-Lincoln  project   will   be  substantiai: 

Destrtiction  of  one  of  the  best  trout 
streams  in  the  ttnited  States  aitd  loss  cf 
an  area  which,  in  the  spring,  is  con.^idered 
one  cf  the  best  white  water  canoeing  areas 
iuiywhere. 

Destruction  of  wintering  areas  for  2.200 
deer  and  the  attendant  disruption  cf  the 
enjoyment  of  perhaps  as  many  as  30,000 
hunter  days  a  year  In  the  area. 

A  certain  and  stib.stantlal  increase  in  sil- 
tcttion  iind  alcae  ccmtenc  of  the  St.  John 
River  occasioned  by  the  massive  earthmoving 
activities  which  the  dam  requires  and  the 
subsequent  decay  of  all  greenery  in  88,000 
acres  io'ercd  ny  the  hike,  and 
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not  need  another 


from 
maiic. 


the    high 


Loss  of  yet  another  pc  rlion  of  the  la.st 
great  wilderness  In  the  Nc  rtheasterii  United 
.States. 

In  return,  wliat  recreatiobal  values  are  i>ro- 
pofed  to  be  gained?  A  hug  i  flat  water  htkc — 
a  recreational  value  impo  tant  to  the  wide 
c.'ry  areas  of  our  coimtry  ii 
Southwest — but  of  little  Jicremental  value 
in  a  State  like  Maine. 

Gentlemen — Maine  doi's 
flowage  lake.  The  State  no  v  ha^  upwards  of 
3,500  lakes,  and  many  of  :hem  !ire  natiu'al 
bodies  with  clear  water  ai  d  rocky  or  sandy 
shores  where  you  can  sp 
water  mark  to  the  low  wate 

The  Maine  lake  most  com  larable  to  Dickey' 
Lincoln  is  Plagstaff  Lake,  a  so  a  flowage  lake, 
controlled  by  Central  Main  i  Po^ver  Company. 
This  lake,  though  in  an  ,rea  of  iho  State 
lax  more  accessible  than  Dickcy-Lincolii  is 
used  little,  if  at  all,  for  rcci  ;atloual  piu-po.ses. 
Flag.sta.T  Lake  covers  20, 3(  3  acres,  but  ctir- 
rently  only  about  2G  canfes  dot  its  shores 
and  one  has  to  look  longland  iinrd  to  lind 
boats  cutting  its  .surface,     j 

With  Dickey-Lincoln,  Ma  iic  woiild  be  und- 
ing  unique  and  attractive  lituiting,  h:iliiiig 
and  canoeing  resources  f(  r  Just  one  more 
flat  water  lake.  And,  I  woi  Id  point  oat  that 
tills  is  not  the  only  area  in  he  country  where 
the  Corps  of  Engii.ecrs  appi  ar.'s  to  be  favoring 
bucli  flat  water  lakes  as  a  r^  creialonal  "bene- 
Ht"  while  de.slroying  oilier  qually  iniportant 
recreational  values.  As  on«  ifcnl  examina- 
tion of  corps  activities  note(  : 

"More  and  more  freque  tlv  il^e  cor|)s  is 
using  the  flat-water  benel  ts  to  justify  its 
dam  building  activities.  1  tese  dams  oiten 
destroy  areas  alfording  a  great  variety  oi 
natural  less  energy-lnten.^^iv  ;  forms  of  recrea- 
tion in  order  to  substitute  hi^h  energy-in- 
tensive flat-water  recreatioi  like  mctor  boat- 
ing and  water  skiing.  The  corps  wants  to 
construct  a  lari:e  lake  on  tii »  Savannah  River 
right  between  two  alreac  y  existing  large 
reservoirs  wbicli  it  biiiit  sor  le  years  ago.  This 
$178  million  Ri'?lu<rd  B.  R  tsscU  D.im  ( tor- 
nieriy  called  Trotters  Shoals  would  elin-.inate 
a  fine  scenic  stretcli  of  tl  e  Savannah  and 
would  substitute  more  flat  -water  recreation 
which  is  already  super-abu:  idant  in  the  area. 

"In  tlie  Tocks  Island  Dan  on  tlie  Delaware, 
now  being  strongly  pushed  by  the  corps,  the 
largest  category  of  benefits  comes  from  flat- 
water  recreation.  It  is  iror  Ic  that  the  corps 
can  propose  the  de.structior  of  an  area  which 
offers  substantial  and  vari  (d  recreation  op- 
portunities in  its  i.atural  (  aniillioii  and  use 
as  the  primary  Justificatio:  i  tlie  creation  of 
recreational  benefits  of  a  v(  ry  dubious  value 
■=ince  the  reservoir  will  ha  e  huge  mudflats 
and  is  likely  to  become  eu  ropic. 

•The  corps  Is  proceeding  \  ith  the  $200  mil- 
lion new  Melones  Dam  oi  the  Stanislaus 
River  wliich  will  destroy  ralilornia's  most 
popular  white-water  recres  tion  area.  Thou- 
sands of  kayakers.  hikers  and  oilier  visi- 
tors come  to  the  river  eacl  i  year,  making  it 
one  of  California's  most  va  uable  natural  re- 
sources. Despite  the  destri  ction  of  an  area 
offering  tremendous  opport  niities  for  recrea- 
tion in  its  natural  condil  Ion,  the  corps  is 
using  flat-water  recreatioi  beneflis  to  Jus- 
tify the  project  " 

Tlie  picture  painted  in  tl  i..,  report  is  strik- 
ingly siniil.ir  to  what  is  pr  ipo.^ed  for  Maine. 
.\nd  Nortlieru  Aroostook  it  ly  have  even  less 
to  gain  than  other  areas.  <  >ne  careful  study 
has  found  the  existing  hlf  h  quality  rccrea- 
ionnl  resources  of  the  upp  r  St.  John  water- 
-.i.ert  -iiliotantlally  under  i  lilifed.  If  tlia:  is 
Tiis  c?-e.  llien  new  recreatii  nal  facilities  i-iay 
not  slt.'uificantly  increase  recreational  uses 
m  the  area  unless  other  d  mand  restricting 
'actors.  like  transportallotf 
c't-alt  with. 

That  same  sttidy,  asse.s| 
;  i.pact  oi  Dickey-Lincoln, 
u'pe  of  re';reationlst  will 
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oriented'  and  the  intensity  of  development 
will  be  much  greater." 

.'Vnd  al.so:  'The  relative  importance  of 
limiting  would  be  decreased  due  to  the  re- 
duction of  favorable  food  and  cover  habitat 
and  the  increased  number  of  people  in  the 
area.  ' 

This  la.st  observation  is  pcitkularly  Im- 
portpnt  looking  to  the  future.  Hunting  is  a 
treasured  way  of  life  for  many  MaUiers,  but 
d"velopmei)t  is  closing  out  many  hunting 
opportunities  in  the  southern  part  of  our 
Slate.  As  development  covers  hunting  areas, 
and  pressure  lncrea.ies.  as  it  .,  to  severely 
limit  hunting  in  and  aiound  pc.pulated  areas, 
(he  North  woods  will  be  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  tiie  last  place  in  Maine  wiiere  people 
can  hunt  freely.  To  sptu'  more  Intensive  use 
of  the.se  areas  could  spell  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  (he  hunting  tradition  which  Mainera 
of  many  generations  have  enjoyed. 

Even  the  recreational  value  of  the  pro- 
posed lake  mu.st  be  subject  to  question.  First, 
that  lake  will  not  be  ours  to  control.  The 
Corps  will  retain  control  of  all  lauds  up  to 
:<00  feet  back  from  the  high  water  line.  Tlius, 
recreational  uses,  if  any,  will  be  dictated  by 
decision  makers  in  Wasiilnglon  and  else- 
where who  may  care  lit  tie  for  Maine's  con- 
cern and  who  may  be  ea.slly  influenced  by 
powerful  out-of-state  interests  to  develop  or 
not  develop  as  they  see  fit. 

Further,  while  the  lake  behind  the  Dickey 
Lum  is  proposed  to  be  86,000  acres  full,  it 
n-lll  drop  to  .55,000  acres  during  low  stream 
ilows  wiien  tlicre  is  peaking  power  demand. 
Some  have  suggested  that  the  drop  to  this 
level  will  most  likely  occur  in  the  winter. 
But  it  would  seem  that  such  drops  are  most 
likely  tii  occur  near  the  end  of  hot,  dry  sum- 
mers when  the  St.  John  flow  is  low  and  peak- 
ing power  demand  for  air  conditioners  in 
the  teeming  metropolit.'Ui  areas  lo  the  south 
is  hig)ie.":t.  When  that  occurs  in  August  or 
September,  this  great  recreational  re.source 
will  be  surrounded  by  a  31,000  acre  mosquito 
hreedlug  mudflat,  a  recreational  re.source 
likely  to  deter  all  but  the  hardiest  adventur- 
ers. This  same  mudflat,  exposed  to  the  sun 
day  ufier  day,  could  draw  slguiflcaut  moist- 
ure out  PI  the  woodland  bordering  the  lake, 
substantially  Inci-easing  the  forest  fire  haz- 
ard at  the  high  risk  time  of  the  >ear  for  for- 
est fires. 

Tlie  impact  of  the  transmission  lines  must 
:ilwo  be  considered,  llie  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimates  that  approximately  400  miles  of 
transmission  lines  would  need  to  be  cut 
through  Maine  and  neighboring  states  to 
provide  power  for  Boston.  This  estimate  is 
derived  by  assuming  that  the  transmis.'.ion 
hues  would  follow  a  straight  line  from 
Dickey-Lincoln  to  Boston;  an  a.sjumption  of 
uncertain  validity  considering  tlie  problems 
of  right-of-way  location. 

Consider  the  impact  of  a  transmission 
line  of  tills  si>ie.  It  is  similar  to  stringing  a 
transmission  line  from  Bostoti  to  Washing- 
ion,  D.C.  or  to  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields. 
The  line  would  go  through  much  forest  land 
ill  northern  Maine;  it  would  also  cut  through 
vaitiable  lands  in  the  most  developed  areas 
of  southern  Maine  and  the  States  below  us, 
with  the  attendant  disruption  of  homes  and 
busiue.ss  and  adverse  scenic  and  envlron- 
meiial  impact.  Assuming  the  lines  can  be 
constritcied  in  a  straight!  400  mile  line  with 
a  300  foot  right-of-way  about  15,000  acres 
of  liind  will  be  con.'^umcd.  As  this  is  a  Fedsral 
sy.sieni.  all  tax  revenue  from  those  lands  will 
be  lost  to  the  local  communiiies — a  factor 
not  consicierid  in  t'.e  Corps'  economic 
analyjis. 

r.FKI.CT    ON    FOHE.STIIY 

.^.-^ordill;;  to  fifn-rcs  provided  bv  the  United 
-SiHies  Government,  each  acre  of  forest  yields 
about  one-half  cord  of  wood  each  year,  and 
each  cord  Is  worth  p.bo.it  $20u  to  the  econ- 
f.my  of  the  .State  of  Mnii-.c.  For  fiSOOO  afres 
that  is  a  value  cf  about  i-8.8  iiillllon  a  vear. 
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Maine  s  Bureau  of  Forestry  estimates  the  In- 
vestment value  of  these  lands,  for  forest 
products  alone.  Is  $44,545,600.  Further,  the 
timber  lands  provide  permanent  Jobs  to  the 
people  of  the  region  clearing  the  timber  and 
working  it  into  marketable  products. 

Beyond  the  direct  loss  of  about  88,000 
acres  of  key  forest  land,  another  200,000 
acres  of  forest  lands  would  be  rendered  in- 
accessible to  Maine  citizens  by  the  lakes  cov- 
ering and  rendering  unu.sable  existing  trans- 
portation routes.  In  the  future,  unless  ex- 
pensive transportation  connectors  were  built 
iicross  llic  Dickey-Lincoln  lakes,  these  forest 
lauds  would  only  be  valuable  for  use  by 
Canadian  labor  and  industry.  They  would 
liave  been  ceded  to  Canada.  If  the  economic 
value  of  these  lands  is  added  to  the  loss  in 
llie  Dickey-Lincoln  lakes,  the  total  economic 
loss  to  tlie  State  of  Mauie  could  approacii 
$30  million  a  year.  The  lo.ss  of  total  invest- 
ment value  in  forest  products  could  be  $150 
million. 

Replacing  the  loss  of  permanent  Jobs  in 
the  woodcuiiing.  lumber  and  paper  indus- 
tries, v.'ould  be  a  brief  surge  in  temporarv 
jobs  incident  to  constructing  the  dams,  but 
almost  no  increases  in  permanent  employ- 
ment. Thus,  for  a  brief  period  the  area  would 
have  a  boom  in  employment,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  bust  driving  employment  levels 
down  lower  tl.an  now  because  of  the  lost 
timber  resources  once  the  dam  is  completed. 

It  is  argued  that  Maine  and  the  Nation 
have  vast  timber  resources  and  can  afford 
to  give  up  these  80.000  or  280,000  acres,  but 
sucli  arguments  are  very  shortsighted.  We 
all  know  that  in  the  past  few  years  the  prices 
of  lumber  and  raw  material  for  paper  prod- 
ucts liave  skyrocketed.  Timber,  like  our  other 
natural  resources,  is  becoming  a  more  lim- 
ited and  valuable  resource  as  demand  grows 
and  development  dtiUroys  timber  lands  in 
other  State.s. 

As  the  eiiergv  crisis  escalates,  some  of  the 
alternatives  to  wood  products  which  have 
been  popular  in  the  past  few  years  are  going 
to  become  more  expensive  and  less  available, 
increasing  even  further  the  already  great 
demand  for  wood  products.  Further.  In 
Maine  and  in  other  states  with  forest  areas 
there  is  a  growing  demand  for  wood  as  a 
bas-ic  energy  source; — a  demand  likely  to  con- 
tinue through  the  era  of  high  fossil  fuel 
prices.  Thus,  the  forestry  resources  we  pro- 
pose to  destroy  today  are  likely  to  be  many 
limes  more  valuable  when  considered  as  they 
may  be  needed  ten  years  in  the  future  when 
the  Dlckcy-Lincoln  dams  are  proposed  to  be 
complete  The  tlmberlands.  If  responsibly 
managed,  can  provide  permanent  Jobs  for 
people  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  provide 
wood  products  and  energy  for  everyone. 
Once  covered  or  cut  off  by  the  dam,  this 
resottrce  will  be  lost  forever. 

BENEFrrS  AND  COSTS 

Thus  the  losses  to  the  State  of  Maine  from 
dedication  of  the  water  resources  of  the  St. 
John  River  to  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project 
will  be  substantial.  In  return,  what  would  we 
gain?  The  Corps  of  Engineers  recognizes  that 
the  power  output  of  830  megawatts  "may  be 
rmall  in  the  total  power  picture."  The  corps 
further  states  that:  "An  individual  plant,  re- 
gardle.ss  of  type,  rarely  contributes  signili- 
c.;iitly  to  the  energy  requirements  of  an  area 
nor  does  it  iiifiterially  affect  the  coit  to  the 
individual  consumer.  "  This  is  particularly 
true  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project  as  It  re- 
lates to  Maine.  Of  the  830  megawatt  output 
lor  the  project,  725  megawatts  is  intended 
for  distribution  outside  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
Maine  again  is  being  called  on  to  sacrifice  its 
enviroiiiiient  to  meet  ths  energy  needs  of  our 
r.cichbcrs  to  the  south. 

Under  federal  law  there  is  even  seriotis 
(lueEtion  a.s  to  whether  the  remaining  105 
megawatts  of  power  v.  hich  the  corps  indi- 
Ciites  ir..;y  j.o  to  .Maine  v.  ill  really  be  used  in 
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Maine.  The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  which 
Is  the  basic  authorizing  document  for  Corps 
of  Engineers  electric  power  projects  states 
rather  specifically:  "Preference  in  the  sale  of 
siicn  power  and  energy  shall  be  given  to  pub- 
lic bodies  and  cooperatives."  The  utilities  in 
Maine  which  would  lie  eligible  to  receive 
power  under  this  provision,  produced  in  1973 
only  atwut  161,000,000  kilowatt  hoiu-s  of 
power,  less  than  3.5%  of  the  state's  total  re- 
quirement. The  rest  was  produced  by  private 
utilities.  These  small  public  utilities  cannot 
begin  to  absorb  the  105  megawatts  capacity 
superficially  available  to  Maine. 

Before  any  of  Maine's  private  utilitie.s 
could  receive  this  power  from  Dickey-Lincoln, 
the  public  utilities  In  other  states,  even  out- 
side of  New  England,  could  be  given  oppor- 
tunities to  use  the  power.  In  marketing  pro- 
jections, the  corps  has  ludicated:  "It  will  not 
be  known  how  much  power — if  any — will  \m 
available  to  private  utilities"  until  marketing 
plans  are  finalized  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Interior  Department  does  not 
bepin  work  until  a  project  Is  underway. 

To  a  question  from  a  Congrtissman  from 
another  New  England  state:  "Why  should  a 
significant  portion  of  the  project  output  bo 
reserved  for  a  small  number  of  so-called 
preferred  customers  in  Maine?  Sliouldn't  the 
entire  energy  output  be  available  to  all  New 
England  consumers?"  The  corps  responded  in 
a  Washington   hearing: 

"At  the  present  only  12.6  percent  of  the 
Installed  capacity  is  contemplated  for  use 
in  the  state  of  Maine.  Under  legislative  mar- 
keting directives,  however,  all  the  power 
output  of  the  project  is  made  available  to 
preference  customers  regardless  of  l(x:atlou. 
Sound  marketing  practice  would  dictate 
such  sales  and,  therefore,  would  tend  to 
sales  with  least  cost,  tliat  is,  least  transmis- 
sion distances.  Maine  under  tliis  condition 
would  appear  to  have  a  greater  preference. 
However,  should  tlie  so-called  pre/erence 
customers  of  Maine  be  unable  to  assiTnilate 
all  the  allocated  energy  it  will  of  course  be 
aj^atlable  to  all  other  customers  of  the  New 
England  region."  (Emphasis  added.) 

So  Maine's  prospects  of  gaining  much  en- 
ergy from  Dickey-Lincoln  are  weak  at  best. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  project,  at  1974 
dollars,  is  $513.9  million,  based  on  such  fac- 
tors as  an  a.ssumed  3 ',4  percent  interest  rate. 
With  the  federal  government's  well  known 
penchant  for  cost  overruns  the  ultimate 
cost  of  this  project  is  likely  to  be  consider- 
ably greater.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  itself 
has  admitted  that  when  cost  estimates  are 
based  on  more  realistic  interest  rates  (65^ 
percent)  the  true  cost  of  the  project,  even  in 
Iheir  eyes,  is  likely  to  be  around  $839  million. 

Let's  compare  that  to  the  cost  and  output 
of  some  existing  plants  in  Maine.  Tlie  Corps 
of  Engineers  $513  million  projected  cost  is 
four  times  the  projected  co.st  of  Central 
Maine  Power's  new  station  on  Cousins  Is- 
land, but  Dickey -Lincoln  onlv  has  16'  of 
the  total  capacity  of  the  new  Cov.sins  Island 
plant.  "Hie  projected  1974  cost  is  twice  that 
of  tlie  Maine  Yankee  Nuclear  plant  at  Wls- 
casset.  but  the  project  output  Is  only  13'!, 
of  the  capacity  of  Maine  Yankee — and  this 
is  at  the  plant  capacity.  Because  of  the  long 
transmission  lines  to  get  most  of  this  power 
to  its  ultimate  use,  the  true  power  output 
of  Dickey-Lincoln  in  terms  of  energy  pro- 
vided wliere  it  is  needed  Is  really  lo';  lees 
than  announced. 

Other  factors  in  the  cost  equstion  are 
similarly  unrealitaic.  The  equation  totallv 
tdils  to  take  into  account  the  loss  of  forestry 
resources  though  this  may  cost  Maine  $8  to 
?.30  million  amiually. 

It  also  totally  fulls  to  consider  tax  losses 
local  cormnunitics  will  face  from  tax  exempt 
transmission  line  rights-of-way. 

Further,  the  cost  eqttatlon  assumes  some 
increased   recreational   values,   to   the   tune 
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of  about  $1.25  million  a  year  when,  to  say 
the  least,  it  Is  likely  that  the  project  will 
have  a  negative  effect  on  the  unique  recrea- 
tional uses  of  the  area. 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  such  a  critical 
need  for  this  project  as  the  supporters  of  it 
would  liave  us  believe.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers cites  the  conclusions  of  the  national 
power  survey  as  the  basis  for  their  assump- 
tion that  the  peaking  power  capacity  of 
Dickey-Lincoln  is  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate p.3v.'er  for  New  England.  This  survey 
btates  that  New  England  will  need  a  peak 
demand  capacity  cf  22,100  me'tawatts  in 
1980  and  30,200  megawatts  in  1985.  Inter- 
estingly, the  March,  1974.  New  England  lo.id 
and  capacity  report  from  New  England  Power 
PiarmUig  (NEPLAN)  indicates  that  total 
lio'.ver  plant  capacity  now  planned  for  New 
England  in  1980  is  27,837  megawatts  and  lor 
1984,  35.635  megawatts.  This  plan  Includes 
neither  Dickey-Lincoln  nor  800  megawatts 
of  capr.city  planned  by  consumer  owned 
systems. 

Based  on  the  National  Power  Survey,  we 
thiis  have  a  planned  surplus  of  nearly  5.000 
megawatts  without  Dickey-Lincoln.  With 
such  a  surplus,  we  can  afford  to  be  some- 
v.hut  careful  Willi  our  dollars  and  with  our 
environment  as  new  power  capacity  is  de- 
veloped. Further,  Dlckey-Llncoln  has  an- 
other critical  flaw  in  filling  an  important 
role  in  New  England  power  needs.  The  as- 
sumpiiou  is  that  it  will  operate  to  provide 
peaking  power  capacity  for  a'oout  2' 2  hours 
a  day.  This  Ls  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
peaking  power  demands  which,  in  the  mid- 
summer, spread  for  a  period  of  six  to  eight 
l^ours  from  mid-morning  to  late  afternoon. 

To  meet  the  peak  for  the  rest  of  this  wider 
period,  when  Dlckey-Llucoln  covild  not  op- 
erate without  quickly  draining  its  lake,  other 
conventional  and  nuclear  power  plants  to 
provide  peaking  capacity  would  be  neces- 
.sary.  As  these  other  power  sources  would  be 
needed  anywaj',  Dlckey-Llncoln  becomes 
rcp:i.'-  superfluous. 

If  we  determine  more  hydroelectric  power 
roally  it  needed,  ttiere  are  other  options  with 
lower  cost  and  equal  or  greater  energy  bene- 
fit for  Maine  compared  to  the  Dlckey-Lln- 
coln project.  Ihese  options  Inclttde  adding 
to  our  capacity  at  other  hydroelectric  sta- 
tions. It  is  my  understanding  that  a  total  of 
450  megawatts  cf  capacity  could  be  added 
to  Maine's  hydroelectric  based  power  sup- 
plies for  a  total  cost  of  appro.ximately  $140 
million  by  Maine's  present  utility  companies. 
These  projects  would  provide  the  citizens 
of  Maine  with  four  times  the  power  which 
they  are  projected  to  receive  from  Dickey- 
Lincoln  without  the  vast  environmental, 
recreational  and  economic  Impact  which 
Dickey  is  likely  to  have,  or  the  preference 
clause  which  could  cut  Maine's  Dickey- 
LiiMolii  ontiMement  severely. 


ONE  MANS  VIEW  OF  THE  CYPRUS 
CRISIS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PvEPRESSNTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7,  107i 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coiitin- 
I'ing  crisis  on  Cyprus  represents  more 
than  pnother  world  crisis.  It  also  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  unfortunate  pe- 
riods for  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  recent 
memory.  As  a  result  of  our  failings,  mil- 
lions of  previously  friendly  and  loyal 
Greek  Americans  have  become  disil'.u- 
sioned  and  embittered.  They  point  to  the 
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fact  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  seem- 
ingly favoring  Turkey  in  this  dispute, 
even  though  Turkey  In  direct  violation  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  numerous 
international  agreements,  unleaslied  its 
forces  in  an  unprovoked  invasion  of  Cy- 
prus, and  has  illegally  occupied  the  na- 
tion and  her  people. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  and 
telegrams  from  Greek  Americans  who 
expressed  their  strong  disagreement  with 
the  actions  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
Cyprus  crisis.  I  would  like  to  insert  one 
of  the  most  articulate  of  these  wiitlen 
to  President  Ford  b.-  Mr.  Nicholas  Svrag- 
akis  of  the  Bronx.  Mr.  Syragakis  paints 
a  bleak  picture  of  the  future  conse- 
quences of  continued  U.S.  failure  to  re- 
.spond  to  the  Cyprus  crisis.  I  hope  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  look 
over  this  letter  and  will  keep  these  views 
in  mind,  for  they  are  shared  and  deeplj' 
held  by  millions  more  Greek  Americans 
across  this  Nation. 

The  letter  follows : 

As  vfu  can  see  from  the  title  of  mv 
letter,  the  subject  matter  has  to  do  with  the 
Cyprus  Tragedy  and  not  with  the  No.  1 
domestic  priority  which   is  inflation. 

As  an  American  citizen,  I  believe  it  is  my 
duty  to  expound  my  thoughts  concerning 
some  ot  the  problems  and  the  consequences 
of  the  de-facto  partition  of  Cyprus  brought 
about  by  the  recent  Turkish  invasion  of  the 
Island. 

You  wUl  agree.  Mr.  President,  that  the  main 
victims  of  this  tragedy  are  the  Greek  Cyprl- 
ots.  The  mainland  Greeks  have  been  humili- 
ated, thanks  to  the  foresight  of  our  State' 
Dep  '.rtment.  The  Turkish  Cyprtots  have  also 
suffered  in  the  past  but  this  was  mainly 
due  to  their  seli-imposed  Isolation  which 
was  j)l' jvs  dict.atfd  by  tlie  directives  from 
Ankara. 

Mr.  President,  the  Western  World  has  been 
suprised  and  sliorked  by  such  recent  out- 
cries of:  Kissinger,  the  murderer,  Kissinger. 
the  assassin  and  Kisshiger  the  gangster.  One 
nii'i'ht  ask,  Mr.  President,  why  are  such  out- 
cries coming  from  our  best  friends  and  allies? 
Upon  reflection,  the  answer  is  very  simple: 
We  have  "allowed"  f  n  army  with  a  past  his- 
tory of  genocide  and  unsurpassed  barbarism 
to  invade  a  lielpless,  civilized,  island  nation. 
Mankind  has  hardly  forgotten,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  1915  and  1922  the  Turkish  army 
slaughtered  over  two  million  Armenians. 
Through  numerous  accounts  in  the  Western 
press,  v.e  see  again  that  history  is  repeating 
iiself.  .  .  The  Turkiah  invaders  are  re-enact- 
ing their  genocidal  rituals  in  Cyprus,  but  tiiis 
time.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  marked 
distinction,  the  weapon  of  the  'lurks  is  not 
tlio  scimitar,  but  sorry  lo  s.iy.  the  American 
built  Phantom  jet  and  the  Pulton  tank.  Yes. 
Mr.  President,  in  1974  Turkish  piracy  and 
bestiality,  reinforce •»  with  American  supplied 
Napahn  bomos  are  re-eiiactir.3  liie  nii;ii:- 
inare  of  the  Armenian  massacres. 

I»Ir.  President,  the  "infallible  '  Mr.  H<^ij-y 
Kissinger  has  unleashed  the  barbarous  Turr. 
not  against  tiie  Russian  but  against  the 
friendly  and  hospitable  Greek  Cypriot.  The 
cries  of  "aisassiu"  are  not  wiilicut  founda- 
tion and  justification.  The  Soviet  Siberian 
troops  that  fought  the  S  S.  In  East  Prussia 
in  1943.  were  more  civilized  and  disciplined 
than  the  present  day  Turkisla  Invaders. 
Turkiish  cruelty  and  baroariiin  will  always 
reina;:i  unexcelled. 

Tiie  Secretary  of  Stite  lias  unleashed  a 
v.ild  tiger  in  Cypru;^  and  tiuless  this  tiger  is 
"o.ii;ed"  and  talien  off  the  islr.r.d  "en  time" 
many  blocdbrtths  v.lll  result. 

We  hnve  closed  our  eyes.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  "lieroic  '  explo'ts  of  the  Ttuklsh  para- 
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troopers,  who  upon  land!  ig  in  Cyprus  opened 
their  aiitomatic  weap  ns  upon  helpless 
women  and  children,  or  ;he  "regular"  Turk- 
i:-.h  iiiTantry  that  lande( 
K;,ren!a,  unopposed  and 
ough  and  systematic  Job 


the  killing  of  able  bodlei    men.  Tlie  Turkish 


lu  the  beaches  oX 
carried  out  a  Ihor- 
>f  looting,  rape,  and 


Drought  their  share 
an    xiiid    •  military  ' 


piloted  American  planes 
of  destruction  o'.i  civil 
ni-i'.allations. 

While  this  druma  was  goine  on.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer cautioned  "calm  and  restraint"  on 
Greece.  Now,  we  clearly  s;  ?  the  aggre.ssive  de- 
.■-igns  of  Turkey  to  pprtl  ion  the  Island  ana 
allow  the  17'  iurkish  nlnorlty  to  occupy 
one  third  of  the  Northeri  part  of  Cyprus.  We 
are  further  told  that  th  s  porthern  part  of 
the  Island  contains  up  to  BO';  of  the  Island's 
wealth  and  resources. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  w<  arc  urging"  the 
Greeks  to  go  to  "Gene\  a"  to  ratify  what 
Ankara  has  conquered  1  y  force.  Well,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Kissinger's  strategy  this  maker, 
a  lot  of  sense,  since,  e\  ?n  though  such  a 
policy  Ls  morally  wrong,  t  "serves"  our  nn- 
lional  Interest.  Incidenta  ly,  Prince  Metter- 
nich  espoused  the  same  foreign  policy  to- 
wards Greece.  Wlien  he  was  a.sked  about 
the  plight  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Tnrkl-sh 
yoke,  he  accommodated  -he  Turks  by  giv- 
ing his  famous  reply:  L  ?t  them  stew  .  .  . 
the  Detente  must  not  be  up.'ct  .  .  .  What  a 
glorious  analogy! 

Dr.  Kissingers  policy  <  f  non  interference 
and  appeasement  of  th€  Tiirl-s  in  Cyprus 
is  morally  wrong  becai  se  the  Tui-ks  are 
using  their  NATO  Amerii  an  supplied  weao- 
ons  to  commit  aggressio;  i.  Stich  a  policy  Is 
parallel  to  the  Nazi  phlla  ophy  that  might  Is 
right.  It  is  a  sad  irony,  t:  at  Dr.  Ktssinger.  a 
"victim"  himself  of  Nas  I  Germany  .should 
espouse  and  profess  resp  !ct  for  might  over 
righteousness. 

It  Is  true  that  the  "tel  ?plione  diplomacy" 
of  Dr.  Kissinger  has  .so  far  prevented  an 
"open"  war  between  G  eece  and  Turkey. 
But  on  the  other  hand  our  ■wpll  timed" 
declarations  for  "more"  autonomy  for  the 
Turkish  Cvpriot  mlnoril  v  encouraged  tlic 
mainland  Turkish  aggre  ^.sors  to  complete 
their  sinister  design  nn<  cause  a  de-facto 
partition  of  the  Island. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  r.  Kis.sincrr  truly 
acted  a.s  the  "honest'  and  "impartial" 
broker.  You  will  agree  \i  Ith  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Dr.  Kissinger  does  not  have  the 
"unquestioned"  backing  of  tlie  American 
jjeople,  at  least  as  far  as  his  'iiandling"  of 
the  CjTJrus  crisis  Ls  concei  led. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  tin  e  that  we  stopped 
kidding  ourselves  and  r<  turn  to  a  foreign 
policy  based  on  molality  t  nd  liitegriiy.  As  an 
American,  I  am  proud  to  ]  olnt  out  that  your 
predecessors,  Harry  S.  Tr  iman  and  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  through  heir  historic,  and 
decisive  actions  proved  I  eyond  any  doubt, 
that  America's  foreign  f  olicy  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  right  s  might  and  that 
no  foreign  policy  can  si  rceed  unless  it  Is 
morally  Just. 

It  Is  my  sincere  belief.  Jr.  I'rcstdpni .  that 
iniless  yo\i  take  matters  ir  to  your  own  hands 
the  C.\prus  tragedy  will  b  come  not  only  the 
Waterloo  of  NAT(5  but  w:  11  also  bring  about 
I  he  end  of  America's  infl  lence  in  the  East- 
ern Medilerianean.  If  wc  allow  the  C\'prtis 
cancer  to  grow,  if  we  co  ilintie  to  appease 
the  Turks,  and  allow  th  ir  aggression  and 
ext 


he  Turks,   and   allow   th  ir   aggression   and 
xpnnsion  to  take  hold  iiaCyprus,  we  will  be 


jjlanting  the  seeds  of  at 
!:nte  In  the  Eastern  Medlt 

What    is    needed.    Mr. 
pflirniation.  to  the  World 
that    America's    forelpit 
!ilw;i\s  be  moralistic.  Let 
the   U.N.    in   telling   the 
to   ta'iic   out   their   army 
President,   your   pi'cdeceslor,   Lyndon   John- 
son did  it  alone  in  1964   and   l!)f.7.  Yon  can 
annul    the    T\irki-h    mil    ../y    ad'.e.:iurc    ni 


American   Water- 
rrancan. 

'resident.  Is  n  re- 
by  word  ni:ti  tieed. 
lollcy  is  and  will 
us.  thprefore.  Join 
Turkish  aggressors 
from    Cyprus.    Mr. 
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Cyprus  now,  before  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs completely  alienates  the  mainland 
Greeks  and  forces  the  Greek  Cyprlots  to 
lose  all  rationale. 

The  Turkish  Cyprlot  minority  can  choose 
their  own  form  of  government,  but  they 
have  no  right  to  confis'-atc  any  portion  of  the 
Island  that  does  not  belong  to  them.  The 
Gi'cek  Cyprlots  v.  Ill  never  tolerate  annexa- 
tion or  confiscation  of  their  houses  and 
farms  by  the  Turks.  It  does  rot  serve  our 
national  interest.  Mr.  President,  to  allow 
or  .sanction  Turkish  plans  to  occupy  oiie  third 
of  Cyprus  to  "house"  17  i  of  the  Turkish 
Cyprlot  (farm)  population. 

It  is  Immoral  and  detrimental  to  otn-  na- 
tloisal  Interest  to  punish  the  mnocent  and 
the  wei>k  and  to  support  and  appease  the 
.strong  and  the  wicked. 

Dr.  Kissinger  Is  pursuing  a  policy  of 
".sadism"  towards  the  Greek  Cyprlots  but 
unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Kissinger 
seems  to  be  very  misinformed  regarding  the 
Orcck  Cyprlot  temperament  and  will  to  fight. 
It  .seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  the  pres- 
en'  course  of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  Is  paral- 
if'l  to  that  pursued  bv  British  colonialism  and 
regrettably,  I  must  say,  to  that  of  the  Nazis, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  doomed  to  total 
failure  It  will  take  great  courage,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  your  part  to  tell  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Dr.  Kissinger,  that  he  has  made  a  great 
and  tragic  mistake  to  allow  the  Invasion  of 
Cyprus  by  an  army,  which  according  to  the 
■-■tandards  of  any  We^.tern  iiatlon  is  bar- 
brifous  and  cruel. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  t'.ie  late  Presldciu 
T  yndcn  John-ou  forcsav;  tlie  present  tragic 
con~eqtiPnces  of  Turkish  invasion  and  thus 
Tflve  the  Turks  enough  of  a  strong  warning. 
This  same  warning,  .should  go  out  to  Tur- 
key, Immediately,  through  the  U.N.  for  It  Is 
•n.\  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  Greece  and 
the  Greek  Cyprlots  will  not  agree  to  go  to 
Gc>ncva  under  the  pre.sent  circumstances. 

IL  Is  imperatlvo,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
take  things  into  yonr  own  hands.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Kl.'-slniter  is  not  infallible.  Your  prcdeccsEor 
h.id  to  resign  because  of  a  "tragic  error' 
v.hkh  he  neglected  to  .idmit,  on  time  .  .  . 

II  .-eems  to  ine,  Mr.  President,  that  Dr. 
Kissinger  ha.s  now  iwo  choices:  One  is  for 
him  to  openly  admit  his  gross  miscalculation 
in  handling  U.S.  policy  in  Cyprus  and  con- 
dcnni  the  Turkish  inva.slon  and  aggression. 
It  this  ap.ilogy  does  not  succeed  .  .  .  then 
l.o  should  consider  resigning.  .  .  .  Such  ft 
courageous  act  will  make  things  easier  for 
you,  Mr.  President.  ...  If  Dr.  Kissinger 
were  to  exercLse  any  of  the  above  options, 
it  will  represent  a  clear  message  to  Turkey 
that  the  U.S.  will  not  tolerate  their  present 
military  occupation  of  Cyprus.  The  above 
>ugcesiio"  might  sound  "naive"  Mr.  Presi- 
dent but  It  Is  my  sincere  conviction  that  If 
\oi  do  not  slop  our  Turkish  friends  soon, 
the  con.sequences  will  be  disa.strous  for  the 
security  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

It  takes  courage  to  admit  one's  mistake. 
It  is  better  to  face  our  mistakes  now  than 
let  the  present  tragedy  ni  Cyprus  explode 
into  an  i:icui'able  canter.  Mr.  Nixon  would 
have  still  been  in  tlie  White  House  had  he 
ihe  coura'^e  to  admit  his  mistake  and  un- 
cover the  unjust,  on  time.  By  the  same  token 
America  will  hold  Its  hegemony  la  the  world 
iMid  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  if  It  musters 
the  courage  to  force  ihe  Turkish  army  out 
oil  of  Cvprus,  without  much  delay. 

A  settlement,  by  force  and  blackmail  can 
'icver  iuccced  in  Cyprus.  The  rurkish  plan 
lo  pai'iiion  the  Ibland  by  force  will  never 
-ticoppd. 

V.'e  all  rcc.ill  the  bl'^odbaths  cau.sed  by 
Ihe  Na:'l  occupation  of  Crete.  The  Greek 
f'vprioT'^^  arc  just  as  freedom  lovU>g  and  will 
"o  do'ib'  fls;lir  to  the  last  man  until  the 
itirkl.-,h  invaders  are  driven  off  their  lands. 

The  Turkish  minority  in  Cyprus  comprises 
oi.ly  17'  of  t!)c  populatlo:!.  Turki'ih  allega- 
l'oi;.j  ni  n)lsreatnient  by  the  Greek  majority 
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are  historically  unfounded.  The  Greek  peo- 
ple and  Greek  Cyprlots  have  proven  their 
friendship  and  ability  to  live  side  by  side 
with  the  Turks.  There  are  Turkish  minor- 
ities on  the  Islands  of  Kos  and  Rhodes  In 
the  Dodecanese  Islands  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  Greek  cit'zenship  and  hospitality. 
Thrre  is  the  Iprge  Turkish  minority  In  Greek 
Thrace.  Can  any  historian,  Including  Dr. 
Kis.slngpr.  put  fonh  any  claim  that  these 
Turks  ever  suffered  any  discrimination  un- 
der Greek  rule.'  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  always  the  Greek  minorities  that 
suffer  under  Turkish  rule  as  exemplified  by 
tlie  Turkish  riots  In  Istanbul  and  Ismlr  in 
1955.  Incidentally  those  riots  had  the  bless- 
iii';  of  the  Turkish  police. 

History  has  .shown  that  the  Cyprlots,  both 
Greek  and  Turkish  have  lived  side  by  side 
for  many  centuries.  The  seeds  of  suspicion 
and  mistrust  came  when  the  British,  unable 
to  hold  on  to  their  colonial  rule  in  Cyprus 
instigated  the  Turkish  minority  to  oppose 
Cyprlot  Independence.  The  aim  of  tlie  Tur- 
ki.^h  government  to  partition  the  Island  has 
also  caused  further  friction  between  the  two 
ethnic  comiTjunitles. 

The  Turk.s,  like  the  Russians,  respect 
.'^'.rength,  and  a  sti-ong  and  stern  warning 
must  come  from  you,  Mr.  President.  The 
same  stern  warning  given  by  the  impec- 
cable Dwight  D.  Ei.senliower  to  our  allies, 
Frcnce.  England  and  Israel  when  they  in- 
vaded' Nasser's  Egypt.  In  1956  Na&ser,  be- 
sides nationalizing  the  Suez  Canal,  showed 
a  great  deal  of  belligerency  towards  the 
West  and  U.S.A.,  and  yet  we  were  forced  to 
••■.Ide"  with  Egypt  In  order  to  protect  its 
Independence  and  territorial  Integrity.  Ike's 
iiciion  then,  proved  to  the  whole  world  that 
iiie  U.S.A.  respects  and  upholds  the  terri- 
lorial  integrity  of  pny  nation,  even  when 
tlie  victim  nation  i.s  belligerent  to  vts. 

We  must  show  no  impartiality  to  the 
Greeks  or  the  Turks.  Some  members  of 
NATO  might  argue  that  Turkish  geography 
is  of  more  strategic  value  to  that  of  Greece, 
but  they  are  "overestimating"  Turkish  reli- 
ance as  a  trusted  friend  and  ally. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  conclude  with 
the  followiiig  Greek  proverb  "One  might  be- 
friend the  Turk,  but  he  should  always  'carry' 
a  stick  Willi  him.  just  in  ca.se!"  In  plain 
English,  Mr.  President  the  Turks  cannot  be 
trusted  in  war  or  in  peace.  .  .  .  Turkey 
proved  that  lo  the  Allies  in  both  World 
Wars. 

Hespcctfully  yours, 

Nicholas  Syraoakis. 


P.^COIMA  SKILLS  CENTER 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  12  years 
ago  the  Federal  Government  enacted  tlie 
Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
of  1962,  offering  our  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed citizens  a  chance  for  dig- 
nity, self-res'jcct  and  economic  security 
througli  the  acqui-silion  of  marketable, 
vocational  skill??. 

Programs  set  up  across  the  Nation 
under  the  MDTA  have  succeeded,  beyond 
cxpectaiicns,  in  bringing  thousands  of 
disadvantaged  citizens  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  economy.  The  effective- 
ness and  efRtiency  of  such  skills  center 
programs  i.s  exemplified  in  my  own  con- 
gres.^ional  district  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  area  of  Los  Angeles. 
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In  the  last  2  years  alone,  the  Pacoima 
Skills  Center  has  trained  well  over  800 
adults  and  found  Jobs  for  93  percent  of 
them.  The  cost  effectiveness  of  programs 
such  as  the  one  in  Pacoima  demonstrates 
the  economical  and  efficient  manner  In 
which  business,  education  and  private 
citizens  can  work  together  to  help  solve 
an  urgent  national  problem  that  Gov- 
ernment efforts  alone  have  been  unable 
to  resolve. 

Although  the  Pacoima  Skills  Center 
has  only  184  authorized  training  slots, 
they  have  consistently  been  able  to  train 
two  to  tlnee  students  per  slot  each  year 
and  to  find  gainful  employment  for  bet- 
ter than  90  percent  of  them. 

The  responsibility  of  dealing  almost 
exclusively  with  unemployed  and  under- 
employed people,  training  them  in  skills 
such  as  machine  operation,  multicleri- 
cal  work,  welding,  nursing,  and  land- 
scaping, and  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing a  mandated  90-percent  participation 
rate,  an  80-percent  completion  rate  and 
an  80-percent  employment  rate  can  be  a 
difficult  job.  However,  the  statistical  suc- 
cesses show  effective  accountability  to 
this  mandated  task. 

Not  only  have  Pacoima  Skills  Center's 
statistical  successes  paid  off  for  com- 
panies which  gain  workers,  for  the  com- 
munity which  gains  productive  citizens, 
for  business  which  gains  a  paying  cus- 
tomer and  for  Government  wliich  saves 
on  welfare  and  gains  taxpayers,  but  less 
tangible  benefits  are  realized  such  as  for- 
gone crime,  more  stable  family  struc- 
tures and  improved  quality  of  life  for 
those  adults  who  complete  their  train- 
ing at  the  Pacoima  Center. 

A  new  funding  procedure  under  tlie 
auspices  of  tlie  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment Training  Act.  CETA,  vrill  assume 
the  fimding  responsibilities  for  man- 
power programs  such  as  the  one  in  Paco- 
ima, previously  funded  under  MDTA.  All 
indications  suggest  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs  will  be  even  greater  under 
the  new  act. 

With  the  changes  made  possible  by 
CETA,  Skills  Centers  wiU  be  able  to  im- 
prove the  services  of  what  have  already 
proven  to  be  very  successful  programs — 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Individual  in  an  ever-clianging 
world. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MOUNT  CARMEL 
GUILD  AND  ITS  STAFF 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
may  know,  an  extremely  sophisticated 
constellation  of  health  services  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  impaired  has 
been  constructively  and  compassionately 
responding  to  the  day-to-day  needs  of 
New  Jersey's  citizens  for  over  four  dec- 
ades. And,  for  a  few  brief  moments 
today.  I  •would  like  to  du-ect  our  atten- 
tion to  the  critical  TXTirk  performed  by 
Newark's  Moimt  Carmel  Guild. 

Mount  Carmel  Guild  is  a  nonsec- 
tailan.  nonprofit  health  care  agency  of 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Newark,  N.J.  Through  its  multiservice 
center  headquarteis  and  its  satellite  cen- 
ters throughout  Essex,  Bergen,  Hudson, 
and  Union  Coimtles,  programs  to  aid  the 
socially,  emotionally,  and  educationally 
deprived  liave  brought  new  hope  and  op- 
portunities into  the  lives  of  our  elderly, 
our  multihandicapped,  our  mentally  dis- 
turbed, our  3-oung  children,  our  youth, 
nnd  our  poor. 

The  guild  continuously  devotes  its 
.^icrvice  to  answering  our  hiunan  needs 
through  effective  and  respon..ive  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  the  Guild's  pro.iected 
goals— 

The  need  for  a  bUud  man  to  road  a  book. 
Tlie  need  to  conquer  addiction  to  narcotics. 
The  need  to  hear,  to  speak,  to  learn.  The  need 
to  overcome  physical  and  mental  liandlcaps. 
The  need  to  work.  The  need  for  a  decent 
place  to  live.  The  need  for  dignity.  T3ie  need 
to  be  needed. 

The  guild's  accomplishments  are  gen- 
erated by  the  leadership,  inspiration,  and 
commitment  of  Rev.  Monsignor  Joseph 
Dooling.  archdiocesan  director,  and  by 
the  sensitivity  and  expertise  of  the  guild 
staff.  A  short  time  ago,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  woman  in  New  Jersey  who  was 
so  impressed  with  the  dedication  of  one 
of  tiie  social  workers  at  Mount  Carmel 
Otulcl.  she  felt  It  essential  that  I  be  made 
aware  of  this  Individual's  special  service 
to  the  people  of  the  Newark  community. 

After  reading  her  letter,  I  firmlv  agree 
that  the  work  of  Mrs.  Mary  Letchford 
deserves  the  highest  recognition.  I  am 
therefore  inserting  this  letter  into  to- 
days  Record  to  share  with  all  my  col- 
leagues the  invaluable  contributions  of 
this  inspiring,  courageous,  and  selfless 
womaji. 

The  letter  follows: 

LVNDHITRST,  N..J.. 

August  10,  1974. 

DEAa  CoNGRESSMA^f  RoQiNo:  I  am  sending 
you  this  letter  so  that  I  may  Introduce  to 
you  a  woman  who  eo  clearly  should  be  rec- 
ognized for  all  the  good  she  does. 

Her  name  Is  Mary  Letchford.  She  resides  in 
the  town  of  Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey.  Her  Job 
Is  a  "SocUl  Worker"  for  the  Mount  Carmel 
Guild  in  NewarJc.  Stie  is  a  very  modest  woman 
who  is  always  doing.  Mrs.  Letchford  is  known 
to  ask  only  that  a  frown  be  replaced  by  a 
smile.  Her  Job  Is  literally  her  life.  Mary 
Letchford  lets  nothing  stand  in  her  wav.  She 
shows  no  paitiaUty  to  anyone  regardless  of 
race  or  creed.  No  one  gets  turned  away.  You 
may  caU  her  at  anytime  either  at  her  office  or 
at  her  home.  If  she  can't  help  you,  which  Is 
not  very  often,  she  refers  you' to  the  right 
person  who  can.  Mary  Letchford  usuallv  has 
the  answers  herself.  She  feels  the  Lord  put 
her  on  this  earth  for  a  purpose  and  she  is 
only  trying  to  help  others  find  their  way. 

Mrs.  Letchford  works  with  drug  addicts. 
Aside  from  her  daily  Job,  she  puts  in  tw-o 
evenings  on  her  own  time  and  is  known  to 
hardly  ever  take  a  vacation.  Though  it  may 
not  be  known  to  everyone.  Mary  Letchford 
states  everyone  can  i>e  helped.  She  started 
New  Jersey's  first  Drug  Reliabilltation  pro- 
gram and  is  known  to  many  people  locaUy. 
She  works  very  hard  also  with  the  alcoholics, 
■vvith  the  disabled  and  with  the  retarded  and 
also  with  families  which  are  In  need.  No  one 
is  ever  turned  away.  To  know  her  Is  to  love 
her.  Anyone  who  knows  "Mary"  raav  well  be 
known  to  call  her  theh-  other  "Mom  "!  She  fol- 
lows up  on  aU  that  contact  her.  She  not  onlv 
cares  about  the  person  who  needs  the 
help,  she  sees  that  the  rest  of  the  family. 
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especially  little  ones,  are  doing  what  Is  best 
for  them. 

There  i£  so  much  6tiU  unsaid  and  so  much 
more  1  could  say  about  her  that  I  would  hat  e 
to  go  on  and  on.  but  1  feel  she  deserves  so 
much  more.  She  has  a  wonderful  husband. 
Jim.  who  is  as  kind  as  she  and  many  tlme'^ 
Mr.  Letchford  gets  involved  right  along  with 
his  wife.  They  themselves  are  proud  parents 
of  two  fine  boys  who  married  lovely  girls  and 
are  grandparents  of  ten  grandchildren. 

I  would  appreciate  it  il  you  would  inquuo 
yourself  alwut  all  the  good  this  woman  does 
and  give  her  some  recognition  lo  the  peop'e 
in  our  government,  and  bestow  upon  her  an 
honor  for  all  the  wonders  she  performs,  i 
speak  not  only  for  myself,  ask  those  wonder- 
ful people  who  work  with  her  at  the  GuUe. 
those  she  contacts  and  anyone  she  has 
helped— including  school  children  who  had 
book  reports  lo  do  on  any  of  niauy  various 
subjects. 

As  long  as  God  gives  her  life,  Mary  Letch- 
ford goes  forth,  day  after  day — night  after 
night — phone  call  after  phone  call. 

She  asks  nothing  of  you,  but  you  leave  Mrs. 
Letchfoi-d  with  something  she  gives  you.  a 
feeling  you've  never  known  or  fell  in  yorr 
eiitlio  life. 

Very  truly  yours. 

(Mrs.)  LIap.t  Akn  Noeton. 

P.S.  I  would  also  like  to  add  if  I  may.  that 
she  also  helps  prisoners,  especially  those  Just 
released  who  have  nowhere  to  go.  Mrs.  Letch- 
ford gets  them  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep  and 
helps  them  find  employment  so  they  can  once 
a&.iin  be  a  part  of  the  communitv! 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  AMEND 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

op  flobida 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRESENTAriVi;S 

Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intio- 
duccd  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
protide  relief  from  the  discriminatory 
and  unfair  competitive  practices  to 
which  our  UJS.  international  air  car- 
riers have  become  subjected  In  their 
competition  with  foreign  air  carriers. 

My  bill  would  guarantee  au  equalitv 
of  competitive  opportimity  for  U.S.-fiag 
air  carriers  in  international  air  ti-ans- 
portation. 

Just  recently  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  issued  a  sturey  report  on  how 
U.S.  air  carriers  are  placed  at  a  com- 
petitive or  cost  disadvantage  in  inter- 
national air  transportation  market- 
places. 

Here  a.e  just  a  few  examples  of  tliis 
discrimination. 

Pan  American  and  all  other  inteiTia- 
tional  ai'lines  must  pay  the  Australian 
Governmer':  $4,200  to  land  a  Boeing  747 
at  Sydney  airport.  Yet.  Australia's 
Qantas  Airways  and  the  other  interna- 
tional lir  carriers  pay  only  $271  to  land 
a  747  at  tire  San  Francisco  airpoit. 
Tl.ese  excessively  high  fees  paid  to  th? 
Austr:ilian  Government  not  only  pay  for 
tl.c  facilities  and  services  they  receive 
at  Sydney,  but  for  maintaining  airports 
they  do  not  u.;c  in  places  like  Perth  and 
Brisbane. 

When  an  Italian  businessman  must 
come  to  the  United  States,  liis  govern- 
ment requires  him  to  fly  Alitalia— Italv's 
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national  airlines.  On  tjpe  otlier  liand, 
wiien  an  American  busttiessman  goes  to 
Italy,  the  U.S.  GoveiiAient  places  no 
such  restriction  on  hi|  air  travel  ar- 
rangements. I 

Another  example  of  t|ke  discrimination 
against  our  flag  carriersfis  that  a  country 
nip.y  tax  the  gross  sale4of  the  U.S.-fiag 
carriers  but  collect  taxel  only  on  the  net 
income  of  its  own  nati( 
it  may  exempt  its  own 
toms  charges,  while  clj 
support  equipment  ii 
carriers. 

But  not  all  the  discr 
tices  involve  other  gov< 
oi'iginate  from  our  own 
example:  | 

Foreign  airlines  speaa  less  for  the 
airplanes  they  fly  than  dfc)  American  car- 
riei-s  because  foreign  biyers  are  able  to 
finance  the  purchase  ol  American-built 
aircraft  thi-ough  loans  ^om  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  at  interest  levels  far  be- 
low the  commercial  rite,  while  those 
lower  interest  rate  loai^  are  not  avail- 
able to  our  carriers  becaiuse  they  are  not 
classified  as  foreign  buyers. 

Another  example  of  tour  own  unfair 
practices  is  that  the  U.^.  Postal  Service 
pays  much  higher  rate^  to  foreign  car- 
riers than  to  U.S.  airlinf s  for  the  trans- 
portation of  internatipnal  mail.  The 
United  States,  as  a  meifiber  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union,  p|ys  as  much  as 
$1.73  per  ton-mile  to  fofeign  airline  car- 
riers to  transport  U.S.  rflpil,  while  it  only 
pays  31  cents  per  ton-ii|ile  to  U.S.  car- 
riers. I  am  told  that  forttign  airlines  car- 
riage of  mail  is  used  oi^y  where  no  U.S. 
canier  serve  a  particufer  foreign  desti- 
nation, but  still  there  is  a  wide  disparity 
of  rates  paid  the  foreign  carriers  and 
our  own. 

While  tliere  is  no  law  requiring  Ameri- 
cans to  fly  U.S. -flag  carriers,  and  there 
should  not  be,  we  do  not  spend  any- 
where near  the  amount  of  money  to  help 
the  U.S.  airlines  promote  their  services 
as  the  foreign  governments  spend  en- 
ticing Americans  to  fly  their  owti  lines. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  these  discrimi- 
natory practices  against  our  internation- 
al carriers.  I  believe  Ccmgress  must  take 
immediate  corrective  action. 

My  bill  would  direct  all  relevant  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  review  different 
forms  of  discrimination  and  unfair  com- 
petitive practices  to  wblch  the  U.S.  air 
cari'iers  are  subject  a|id  to  eliminate 
such  practices.  ; 

It  would  also  assign!  specific  re.spon- 
sibility  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
annually  report  to  Congress  on  actions 
taken  in  tiiis  ai'ea.        z 

In  addition  to  my  efforts  and  those  of 
my  colleagues.  I  was  gliid  to  learn  of  the 
administration's  proposal,  announced  by 
the  Secretary  of  Tr^nsix)rtation  last 
week.  This  seven-action  plan,  if  imple- 
mented, could  save  Pan  American,  alone, 
$150  million  in  fiscal  y^r  1975. 

His  plan  involves  actons  such  as:  Car- 
ries agreeing  on  overseas  route  rear- 
rangements and  poss8)le  mergers,  ad- 
justing international  nitil  rates  to  reflect 
today's  higher  costs,  fticrease  fares  to 
hnn<x  them  in  line  witl  today's  cost.s — 
especially  in  light  of  tae  fact  that  for- 
ei;;n  fuel  prices  have  t^Plcd  in  the  last 
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year  alone — establish  and  enforce  a  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  Illegal  ticket  discount- 
ing, and  encourage  all  Americans  to  fly 
a  U.S.-fiag  carrier  when  traveling  over- 
seas. 

This  plan  is  a  positive  step,  but  we 
need  more. 

I  am  introducing  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  concern  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives vith  the  financial  difficulties 
of  our  U.S  -flag  carriers  engaged  in  in- 
leinalional  air  transportation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  resolution  wil' 
express  our  agreement  on  the  problem 
and  our  desire  to  arrive  al  a  just  solu- 
tion. But  we  need  more  than  just  words, 
\vc  need  action. 


ISSUES  AND  STANDS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN   1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Monday,  October  7.  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  citi- 
zens are  always  concerned  about  where 
their  Representative  stands  on  certain 
issues  faced  by  our  Nation,  and  by  groups 
and  individuals  witiiin  our  Nation. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  citizens  of 
the  12th  Congressional  District  and  In- 
terested congressional  observers,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  capsule  com- 
ments on  some  issues,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  present  my  stand  in  these  areas  for 
tlie  public  interest.  I  will  attempt  to  pub- 
licize the.se  so  the  people  know  the  phi- 
lo.sophy  of  their  Congressman. 

SENIOR    crrizENs 

A  top  priority  of  Congress  must  be 
stretching  the  income  of  senior  citizens. 

Inflation  has  already  forced  too  many 
of  our  elderly  into  virtual  povercy  situa- 
tions. 

I  have  voted  for  legislation  to  increase 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  improve  their 
transportation. 

But  we  must  do  more.  I  have  spon- 
.sored  legislation  to  allow  more  outside 
income  to  be  earned  by  senior  citizens 
without  a  drop  in  social  security  benefits. 

Senior  citizens  must  be  a  top  priority 
of  Congress. 

SMALL    BUSINESSMEN 

Every  time  a  small  business  closes,  the 
community  loses  a  valuable  resource. 

I  was  pleased  to  vote  for  the  first  ma- 
jor overhaul  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
in  a  decade.  Now  law,  this  bill  will  In- 
crease funding  for  hard-pressed  small 
businessmen. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  sponsor  a  small 
business  workshop — the  first  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict to  help  small  businessmen  secure 
aid. 

The  small  businessman  is  the  lifeblood 
of  our  comm.unity.  As  a  small  business- 
man myself.  I  know  th-  problems  and 
plan  to  work  for  their  elimination  In 
Congress. 

FARMERS 

Inflation  may  eventually  destroy  the 
small  farmer  if  we  do  not  act.  Prices  for 
farm  equipment  and  supplies  have  sky- 
rocketed out  of  sight  in  the  last  year. 
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On  another  front  I  have  cosponsored 
a  bill  to  help  keep  young  people  on  the 
family  farms  by  offering  them  low-cost 
loans.  Also,  I  cosponsored  legislation  to 
raise  research  funds  for  increasing  our 
farm  crop  output. 

When  a  farm  suffers,  the  entire  com- 
munity suffers.  We  must  maintain  our 
small  independent  farms  and  help  our 
farmer.'  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

WORKINGMAN 

The  working  men  and  women  of  cur 
nation  have  in  many  ways  been  the 
hardest  hit  by  double-digit  Inflation. 

I  voted  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage.  I  have  cosponsored  legislation  to 
increase  the  standard  income  tax  deduc- 
tion to  put  more  money  in  the  pockets  of 
the  working  man. 

On  the  House  floor  I  voted  for  worker 
safety. 

The  working  man  and  woman  are  the 
keys  to  our  economy.  Their  employment 
must  be  high  and  their  income  sufficient. 

AGAINST  INFLATION 

Double-digit  inflation  must  be  con- 
trolled. 

Just  as  inflation  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  policy  decisions,  it  will  not  dis- 
appear overnight.  But  we  must  take  posi- 
tive action  to  control  It. 

I  voted  to  cut  $6.1  billion  from  this 
year's  budget.  I  was  also  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bill  adopted  by  President 
Ford  calling  for  an  Economic  Summit 
Conference. 

Inflation  must  be  controlled.  Prices 
must  return  to  normal.  And  the  people 
must  have  sufficient  income  to  meet  their 
family  needs. 

PKNSION  REFORM 

In  1973,  19,000  workers  lost  their  pen- 
sions because  retirement  funds  were  in- 
adequately guarded. 

In  1974,  Congress  responded  by  pass- 
ing one  of  the  most  important  bills  of 
recent  years — the  pension  reform  bill. 

This  bill  will  protect  some  30  million 
workers  in  private  industry  from  losing 
their  pensions. 

It  will  prevent  unfair  exclusion  of 
workers,  establish  fiscal  standards  for 
all  plans,  and  require  regular  audits  to 
insure  people  their  pensions. 

Congress  acting  for  the  people  is  what 
Governmrnt  is  all  about  to  me.  I  believe 
we  must  continue  to  reevaluate  our  poli- 
cies until  all  the  daily  needs  of  the  citi- 
zens are  met. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  NEO-NAZI  PRO- 
GRAM ON  PUBLIC  TELEVISION 
STATION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7.  197 i 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Ml".  Speaker,  recently 
tlie  public  television  station  which  serves 
my  district  in  Philadelphia,  WHYY- 
TV — channel  12 — presented  a  program 
produced  by  the  National  Socialist  Wliite 
People's  Party,  a  neo-Nazi  organization 
which  attracts  the  worst  elements  of  our 
society. 
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Tliere  can  be  no  question  about  our 
constitutional  system,  of  this  group's 
1  ight  to  make  its  views  known  in  public, 
nor  can  there  be  any  question  of  the  sta- 
tion rig!:t — and  perhaps  responsibility — 
to  make  time  available  to  it. 

However,  it  should  be  the  station's  re- 
sponsibility to  make  sure  the  programs 
it  pre.=-.ents  do  not  contain  lies  nor  state- 
ments which  degenerate  a  group  of  peo- 
ple because  of  their  religion  or  race. 

I  h.ivD  been  a  consistent  and  firm  sup- 
pc-rter  of  public  broadcasting  and  have 
helped  to  raise  money  for  WHYY  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  but  I  believe  this 
time  a  serious  mistake  has  been  made 
and  that  it  must  not  happen  ac;ain. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Recokd 
a  statement  released  by  the  Anti-Def- 
amation League  of  Bnai  B'lith  about 
this  matter. 

Anti-Dita-mation  LEAcrr: 

OF  B"K,\I  B'HTTH. 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  September  12,  1974. 
The  Antl-Defnm3tion  League  of  B'nai 
iJ  rith  today  deplored  as  n  '-disservice  to  com- 
munity unity  '  the  VVHYy-TY  (Channel  12 — 
PhUadelphla-Wilmiugtou)  instate  telecast 
last  evening,  SepLeir.ber  llih,  of  its  "Tuke  12" 
segment  presented  by  the  National  Socialist 
Whle  People's  Party,  and  c.iUed  Its  presenta- 
tion "a  glaring  exumple  of  Irresponsible 
oroac'castlng.  and  evidence  of  callonsne;  s  and 
Insensitivity  to  decD-rooted  Jewish  and  Black 
tears  and  concerns." 

S.  Regen  Ginsbiirg.  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Philndeiphia  Advisory  Board  of 
ch9  Anti-Defamation  Leagve  of  Bnal  B'rilh, 
s:iid  here,  "Tlie  Anti-Defamation  League  had 
■|)een  aware  of  tiie  st'hedtiled  broadcast,  but 
iitd  withheld  public  criticism  prior  to  the 
!)lrii5g  because  c.t  ADL  s  prln.'-ip'crt  rpposition 
to  censorship. 

"Out  of  its  respect  for  the  principle  of  free 
speech,  the  Anti-Defamation  League  lifted 
no  finger  in  advance,"  Mr.  Gin?burg  tuider- 
.ccored.  "But  now  tliat  the  pro^jram  1^;  over 
".r.ci  done,  we  must  say  that  v. bile  there  Is 
free  speech,  the  management  of  WHYY-T\'^ 
lias  a  responsibility  to  the  rommiinlty  not 
to  permit  its  facility  to  be  used  to  abuse  the 
democratic  process.  Its  telecast  of  the  Na- 
tional Socialist  White  People's  Party  presen- 
tation last  e\entug  over  Channel  12  was  not 
;n  the  ptiblic  interest  uor  the  implemeula- 
tion  or  exertir-e  of  froe  spec.l:.  It  was  rather 
an  abiire  of  free  speech. 

"Our  opposition."  Mr.  Giii-^btirg  pointed 
otit,  "is  to  Vi'HYY  'r\"s  B'!o\'.  ing  its  federal 
franchise  to  be  tised  as  a  public  springboard 
for  an  org.Tnization  which  advocates  the  an- 
niliUation  of  'Jews  and  the  deportation  of 
all  Black  citizens  back  to  Africa.'  There  is  no 
more  constitutional  obligatl.'u  to  broadcast 
these  provocative  Incltemer.ts  than  there  Is 
to  F.ir  false  B?1vertising  or  blatant  pornogra- 
p?iy  or  obscenity. 

"We  should  guard  sgainst  any  temptation 
to  exagger.ite  the  importance  of  the  National 
Socialist  White  People's  Party  on  the  national 
f-cene.  or  to  depict  It  a'=  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
United  States  ar.  a  democratic  republic.  But," 
Mr.  Giiisbtjrg  cautioned,  "we  would  be  foolish 
indeed  were  we  to  minimize  the  potential 
-'.>r  Lroui->le.  disorder  and  eve:)  vi:^lcnce  v.  Ulch 
Lon.'ron:-;  cny  romn-.unity  such  f.s  tills  trl- 
str,tc  nrea  m  the  Delaware  Valley.  In  which 
p  unit  of  the  Nazi  party  is  active/' 

Ai,  part  of  its  activities.  Mr.  Ginsburg  re- 
poiied.  the  Ami-Defamatlou  League  combats 
Mua-Semitism  iu  ail  its  forms  through  re- 
'enrcl-'.  exposure  of  the  problem  to  public 
opinion.  ai,d  through  long-range  edi-.caiioniil 
iU'o^ri.mmlng.  Included  in  thi.s  ong.Mtig  con- 
<-<ra,  the  Anti-Defunatlon  Leatu'e  h.ns  in- 
f  itab!;-  concerned  ii'^eU  with   .'.n:i-Srii.;tlc 
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organizations,  publications  and  activities, 
and  with  extremist,  violence-prone  orgaiJza- 
tlons  that  pose  a  threat  to  democratic  insti- 
tutions In  the  United  States,  and  therefore, 
to  the  sccuTlty  of  the  Jewish  commttnltjr. 

The  National  Socialist  White  People's 
Party — wiiich  is  headcaarterccl  In  Arlington, 
Virginia,  a  suburb  of  Washington,  D.C. — is 
fne  direct  succes.';or  to  the  American  Kazi 
Party,  v.hich  was  founded  in  1958  by  the  late 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell,  who  was  as>;assi- 
nated  In  1967  by  a  party  disstaent.  In  other 
v.'ords,  the  National  Socialist  White  People's 
Party  is  the  American  Nazi  Party  with  only 
the  name  changed.  Its  emblem  Is  the  swas- 
tika. It  admires  and  preaches  the  doctrines 
;;nd  tlie  phllo.sophy  of  Adolf  Killer.  lis  goal 
is  to  bring  abotit  a  Nar.i  form  of  goveri.aient 
in  tlie  United  States. 

The  so-called  "fuehrer" — the  Icadei- — of  tlie 
National  Socialisil  White  Fooplo's  Parly  i.s 
Matt  Koehl.  now  l:i  his  mid-30's,  whose  activ- 
ity as  a  peddler  of  gutter-level  anti-Jewish 
and  anti-Negro  literature  dates  back  to  1952 
whon  he  startei  distributing  antl-Seinltic 
iiate  sheets  while  a  high  school  student  in 
.■.iU-.vaiikee. 

Even  e.'-.rlier,  at  age  13.  he  disrupted  claf-ses 
'.<::  i-.clamant'y  Qefe-.iding  Addlt  Kitlc-r.  For 
more  than  20  years,  Koelil  has  beta  con- 
tinuoitsly  involved  in  anti-Jewish,  racist  and 
pro-Na?;i  acti-iitv.  He  succe?d?d  to  t^e  leader- 
.'.v.ip  of  the  American  Na;:i  Party  afv?.-  R-x-k- 
v.ell  V\?s  assassinated. 

In  tlo  National  Socialist  V.'hite  People's 
Pat!"  small  headquarters  building  in  Arling- 
ton, ihe  American  flag  often  flies  side-by- 
•-iic-  vith  the  Na^i  swastika,  and  the  einall 
kbby  of  the  bv.ildlng  is  decorated  with  large 
nictr.res  of  Adolpli  Hitler,  Rockwell  and 
koehl  himself. 

Pi'spiie  some  ten  yars  of  effort  prior  to 
his  a.ss.^ss;natlon  in  1967,  Rockwell  was  never 
able  to  btiild  his  American  Nazi  Party  into 
an^  tiling  resembling  a  mass  movement,  and 
the  A'nerican  Nazi  Party  r.iuler  his  leadership 
v:&s  e.-.-eutl&lly  a  small  band  of  drifters,  thugs, 
crtniinals  and  troublemakers  who  hardly  con- 
stitute a  tiireht  to  tlie  American  r^'jublic. 
The  American  Ndzi  Party  and  Rockwell  were, 
rather,  a  nuisance  at  the  local  police  precinct 
level  and  a  source  of  potantlnl  concern  be- 
cause of  Rockwell's  flair  for  publicity  and  his 
tWU  at  conceiving  attention-getting  activi- 
ties that  brought  him  and  his  party  notoriety 
in  tl-e  press  and  on  radio  and  television  far 
out  of  proporiicn  to  their  nuirbcrs  or  their 
importance. 

Under  Rockv.ell,  tiie  American  Nazi  Party 
tiever  mobilized  more  than  a  few  hundred 
supporters  around  the  country — a  few  dozen 
at  best  iu  Arlington,  and  small  clumps  of 
supporters  and  units  in  a  few  cities  elsewhere 
around  the  country.  The  only  time  that  Rock- 
well reached  anything  resembling  a  mass 
audience  was  in  the  year  or  so  Immediately 
prior  to  his  death,  when  he  managed  to  get 
inviiutious  to  address  students  and  studt'it 
bodies  at  colleges  and  tinlversities  around  tlie 
coiiiitry. 

Kcehl  lacks  the  charisma  and  the  flair  for 
pi;bhclty  and  notoriety  that  marked  Rock- 
well's leadership  of  the  party  until  1967. 
Koehl.  however.  Is  a  hard  worker  and  a  good 
c:gani/er,  and  since  assuming  comma;;d  of 
the-  home-grown  Nazis,  he  has  managed  to 
bring  about  the  formation  cf  some  new — and 
very  small — units  of  the  National  Soclalisi, 
Wiiile  People's  Party,  most  of  them  number- 
ing only  a  few  young  thugs  and  near-hood- 
lums whose  fanatical  tendencies  have  been 
in.flamed    by   the   Hitler   ideology. 

"White  Pcwer,"  the  official  monthly  news- 
paper of  the  National  Socialist  White  People's 
Party,  i-;  a  shrill  h.nte  sheet  loaded  with  anti- 
Jewish  and  anti-Black  content — often  of  au 
infiimmr.tory  i  autre.  The  front-page  head- 
line c;i  the  May  1972  Issi.e.  In  rai'.rcacl  tcare 
tvpe.  re  ids:  "Kill  Black  Pigs!"  On  page  3. 
tliC  headline  i-oadi:    "Je'.vs   Wliip  Up   Niyger 
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Crime  Rampage."  The  masthead  carries  the 
Liievitable  swastika. 

Members  received  an  "iu.?.lders"  newsletter 
called  "NS  Bulletin,"  Through  "White 
Power."  the  National  Socialist  White  Peo- 
ple's Party  offers  an  array  of  antl-JewLsh  and 
anti-Blark  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets  and 
of  er  Items,  several  of  them  praising  AdolpH 
Hl'„ler  and  Nazism.  "Other  Items"  offered  for 
sale  include  a  swa^lika  flag  for  SI9.95.  pic- 
tures ("suitable  for  framing")  of  Adolph 
Hiat.  Rockwell  and  Koehl.  a  w-.U  poster  of 
Hitler,  described  as  being  of  "heroic  dimen- 
sions." as  well  8-5  swastika  armaandt., 
swastika  sticker"^,  and  similar  items. 

The  National  Socifilist  White  People's  p  -.riy 
pnd  its  newspaper  have,  in  fact,  called  o»i 
rtadci'o  to  arm  themselves.  One  issue  of 
"W^iite  Power"  ci^iried  a  picture  of  an  ai;tii- 
ntalic  pistol  with  the  caption  readirig,  "Z'eTy 
Willie  Man  Needs  One."  Earlier,  the  Nazi  pa- 
per, which  has  long  preached  that  racial 
warfare  In  America  Is  inevitable,  had  ad- 
•vertisad  pistols,  rifles  and  chennlcal  mace  un- 
der the  heading,  "Negro  Control  Equipment." 
"Such  propaganda  as  contained  In  'White 
Power'  is  of  obvious  conctin  to  local  poiise 
authorities  and  federal  law  enforcement 
aienciet."  the  ADL  Chairman  pointed  nut. 
"The;e  agencies  for  many  years  have  indi- 
cated onp^oing  concern  witli  the  activities  of 
the  Amr-rican  Nazi  Party,  the  Nniloual  Social- 
ist Wiilte  People's  Party  and  like-minded  or- 
gani-.;itions  which  preach  liatred,  advoin'^e 
ttn-.A-merican  ldcolo;^;es  and  which  create  ;•. 
clii>^aLe  in  wliicli  violence  and  ditor-er  c.,u 
afu  do  ta'Ke  place. 

"We  mii-st  expose  the,se  hue  merchM-.ts  f'.r 
what  tiiey  are — the  Nay.i  peddii^rs  ol  raucoTr, 
reviling  rantlngs  bent  only  on  breeding  dis- 
senr.ion,  fright,  frustration  acd  escalatin:,- 
raclr-l  and  religious  tensio'L'. 

'  i.'either  this  tristate  area  in  the  Delaware 
Valley  nor  America  at  large  needs  these  mer- 
cliants  of  hate,"  Mr.  Cinsbi  rg  as.serted. 
"Tlu'ir  messages  do  speal;  for  them-selves- - 
and  their  meaniii"  is  unmiitahable:  t)ip  ^n- 
culeatin,';  of  rpcial  and  re'.iglntiv  anrugon'srpa 
arti  the  polarizing  of  our  citizenry.  In  a  cli- 
mate of  Ideological  ferment,  when  problems 
tend  to  breed  hostilities,  and  vlien  the 
voices  of  extremism  vie  lor  tlie  minds,  the 
he&rt.s  the  ttine  and  effort  of  our  youth  aj;d 
adull.s  alike,  tiie  National  Socialist  'WliitR 
People's  Party  seeks  to  ape  the  Hitleritv 
ta'-tlcs  of  that  master  Nbj:!  hate  peddler. 
Julius  Stretcher,  to  foment  fctrife  and  con- 
flict in  our  community. 

"Tiie  Anti-Defamation  Leapve  of  B'nai 
B'rilh  has  always  clearly  uiidersi/ocd  I'^at  tiie 
protection  of  Jews  Ujo  is  Indivisible,  '  Mr. 
CUniljurg  concluded,  "and  that  a  thre;:-!  to 
the  .siifety  ar.d  security  of  Jews  anywhere  is 
a  threat  to  Jews  everywhere,  whether  as  It  is 
today  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  South  America, 
in  the  Middle  Ea>t,  among  ciliier  places,  or 
hei-e  in  the  Delaware  Valley.  Voices  of  discord 
and  dissent,  of  provocation  and  tlireat,  of 
anti-Semitism  and  racism — whetiier  by  v.-..y 
of  tiie  'dial-a-haie  message"  or  the  Na'tio;-.al 
Socialist  White  Ftjople's  Paity  leaflets— atld 
notltiig  to  the  comity  of  our  ccmmunity  cr  to 
the  feelings  of  individual  .security.  Instead, 
they  serve  to  rend  tis  apart,  to  pit  neighbor 
a^'siust  neighbor,  group  pfalnst  grotip." 


RKO  CHOOSES  CLIFrOnD  F  VANS  .\3 
VICE  PRESIDENT  Or  WASHING- 
TON NEWS  BUREAU 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    Tf  NNE.SSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTAT1VE3 

Mondo:/.  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  JONES  cf  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Clifford  Evans,  a  filend  of  mine  and 
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a  well-respected  jounfiilist  here  en  the 
Hill,  has  been  named  rvice  president  of 
RKO  General  Broadcasting's  Washing- 
ton News  Bureau.  I  ki^w  my  colleagues 
vant  to  join  me  in  cofigi-atuluting  Cliff 
on  his  new  assignmentiand  in  congratu- 
h-'ing  Bruce  Johnson,  President  of  RKO 
Oen.n-al  Radio,  and  Robert  Glasrr,  rnes- 
i'ient  of  RKO  Gcncrof  Television,  on  a 
so  and  selection.  r 

ClilT,  who  .joined  RI^  General  Broad- 
casting in  1963,  ho?  b|ought  honor  and 
credit  to  his  pvofessioni Following  a  stint 
as  director  and  moderator  of  their 
"Ladies  of  the  Frcss"l)rogram,  he  bc- 
cnmc  director  of  their  Wa.shington  News 
Bureau  in  1906.  In  tliil  capacity  he  has 
combined  intelligence,|drive,  and  per- 
.•-onality  in  a  successfia  effort  to  master 
the  complex  Washingt|n  ne\v.s  scene.  A.s 
our  Government  has  bAome  massive  but 
remote.  Cliff  has  man$ied  to  report  its 
actions  with  clarity  aftd  understanding 
to  millions  of  libteiicfs  from  coast  to 
CO?  St.  I 

A  varied  b?.ckgroun|  in  many  phases 
of  news  gathering  coif.ributes  to  Cliff's 
continually  superb  Berformance.  He 
gained  valuable  experience  in  tlie  print 
media  on  tlie  staffs  af  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Wor|rt-Tclegram.  and 
the  New  York  Post.  Ha^'ing  been  the  city 
of  New  York's  dirccto^  of  television  and 
motion  pictures,  he  h.fe  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  fJovernment  from 
the  inside.  He  also  scrvf  d  as  an  associate 
rroducer  and  siiecial? reporter  on  the 
"Today"  television  priif  ram. 

Cliff's  outstandin:;  f^ieriormance  has 
beeti  noted  many  tin-'Cfi  in  the  past.  He  is 
the  recipient  of  such  awards  as  the 
United  Nations  .Awai^  for  Beat  Nev.s 
Coverage,  the  Humanklt-lations  Award, 
and  the  Nev.spaper  puild  Av.ard  for 
Radio  Journaii.~m.  Without  doubt,  Cliff 
ha.s  proven  himself  \*rtby  to  be  vice 
president  of  RKO  Gemeral  Broadcast- 
ing's Washington  Ncwi  Bureau. 

RKO  General  will  b(|ierit  from  having 
Clifford  Evans  in  a  ^p  position.  The 
Government  also  willibenefit  from  his 
in-depth  coverage  and  Criticism;  but,  the 
greatest  beneficiary  wijl  be  his  listeners, 
including  those  of  WSBQ  in  Memphis, 
Tenn..  r.n  RKO  Gener|l  station. 


FLOOD  CONIROL  Dl 
ANNIVERSARY  TRJ 
ATOR    SPESSARD 


3TRICTS  25TH 
3UTE  TO  SEN- 
lOLIAND 


HON.  PAUL  q  ROGERS 

or    FI  OR^A 
JX  TKK  HOUSi;  OF  REfRESENTATiVES 

Monday.  Octolicr  7.  1974 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Ipeaker,  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  floo^  control  project 
recently  celebrated  its  |5th  anniversaxT. 
In  commemoration  of  tfiis  event,  on  Au- 
gust 15.  1974,  the  Execuiive  Committee  of 
the  Water  Users  Assoliation  of  Florida 
met  in  West  Palm  Beacf  and  unanimous- 
ly adopted  a  tribute  bf  former  Senator 
Spessard  A.  Holland  f*  his  outstanding 
role  in  the  development  of  the  central 
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and  southern  Florida  flood  control 
project.  I  would  like  to  share  this  tribute 
with  my  colleagues: 

A    Tbibute    to    the    Late    FoB:.iF,n    Senator 
Spessard   A.   Holland   on   the   25th    An- 

mVERSARY    OF    THE    CtNTRAL    AND    SOUrH^RN 

Florida  Flood  Control  I  uojrcT 

Ti  is  appropriate,  as  this  greav  project  marks 
'i.,  iweiity-fiftli  anniversary,  tliat  we  pay  trio- 
wte  10  the  ninn  who  more  t'-.an  ary  other  in- 
aivldual  ronUlbu!.ecl  to  its  founding  and 
conttruction.  Senator  Spessard  A.  Holland. 

Jt  was  this  great  f  lorldian'.s  love  of  the 
'iiiiiMi«l  bofiii.ic's  naliirc  had  given  hJ.-i  state. 
('..ipled  with  his  de.sire  to  provide  the  people 
witli  a  .sound  e':nnomi':  ba^o  liiat  enabled 
liim  to  see  the  iv.r  reacbhig  miUtlpIe  benefits 
CI  fits  WHte*-  niaiiageme!it  project.  The  Hood 
prevention  a:.pects  were  clear  cat  to  everj - 
I  IIP  following  the  dUasters  of  the  late  forties. 
IJovever.  Holland  envisioned  iJie  preiserva- 
tltjn  ol  a  vast  portion  of  the  true  Everglades  of 
FloridK,  a  dependable  wrter  .supply  for  tiie 
rlonicstlc  necd.s  of  the  fa.st  growing  \irbnn 
areas,  water  for  .--.pric  alt  lire  to  supply  In- 
;i\-a.sin-,l>-  needed  foods  and  nbri>,  and  at  tne 
.■>..me  lime  provide  hi.s  beloved  Ever;;lade3 
iN.itional  Park  a  dependable  supply  cf  fre-ih 
water. 

Si-nator  Holland  siooU  firm  in  his  fait'i 
(.:  the  potentials  of  the  project  during  tl.e 
Myintr  ihiies  of  criticism  from  moit  .'^cgmentj 
nf  t'lP  rcws  media,  conf.ervavion  orgauiza- 
uoiis  a. id  mroy  othnr  governmental  agencies. 
When  it  would  l^ave  been  so  miicii  easier,  as 
•unny  did.  io  yield  lo  these  pressures  he  gave 
i:ie  b..-ti!ct's  board  and  start  his  full  faith 
i.<ud  aupporL.  liis  colleague  in  the  U.S.  SlU- 
iite,  with  the  CMCfptlon  <.f  two  or  toree  who 
w<?re  r.ttci.iptiiig  to  ride  fne  hi;ili  tide  of 
emotional  onvlronmentr.lU:m  to  natloiin'. 
prcminence.  showed  t!-eir  confidence  in  the 
nitr},rlty  and  knowledge  (  f  Senator  Koilana 
by  backing  hLs  i>Oi.it!on  on  this  controversial 
l).oJe:t.  'ihcii-  confidence  in  his  ju;Igmeat  will 
never  b:  nior:  fr.Uy  vi"d;c.ticd  than  II  was 
l;y  t.  iP  •jtri  .rm -•-.'. 0  c;.'  t":e  project  this  Spring 
II. .d  Suminer.  r.-ci^d  v.lth  n  depleted  water 
iujjpU,  t)io  criminal l<n  of  live  years  ot  de- 
t<.n,-!.t  ri^infiiil.  the  prr.j>.?l".s  work  supplo- 
I'.itated  toe  d'j:!ic.-i!i..  l-idustrlal  and  at:'!- 
t.iUiiral  v.ater  iv.-a^s  of  souf.i  Florida  prc- 
vcntlrg  a  caiaotroplie.  Ii'.crcdlbly.  within  n 
tew  days'  time,  the  situation  was  reversed 
and  tUc'C  s.vme  v.orks  prevcr.tcd  millions  of 
d^ll;.rs  In  flood  damnge.s  from  torrential  rr.m.-. 
A  truly  miv?nincent  pcrfonnrnce!  Cuncn! 
events  accentuate  the  noble  tjuallties  of  thlo 
fiiie  gentleman;  he  would  '^ot  let  political 
expedience  interfere  with  .sound  Juripment 
•T.id  most  of  all  his  personal  cond-.'ct  pre- 
served the  Integrity  of  his  character  and  ol 
the  offices  he  held.  It  Is  most  fitting  that  we 
pay  tribiv, ,-)  to  Spe.s.'.ard  Holland  o:i  this  oc- 
casion. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  OUR  CHILDREN 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NLW    ■VCRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradition- 
ally— by  Presidential  proclamation,  the 
first  Monday  in  October  i.s  proclaimed 
Child  Health  Day.  This  year.  Child 
Health  Day  falls  on  October  7.  There  is 
no  more  important  or  v.orthier  group  of 
Americans  to  focus  on  than  our  young 
people.  Tliis  country  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  the  health  needs  of  our  chil- 
dren are  simply  not  being  met — that  the 
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young  cf  all  economic  and  social  back- 
groimds  are  suffering  from  a  wide  range 
of  deficiencies  and  handicapping  condi- 
tions which,  with  prompt  care  and  atten- 
tion, could  have  been  avoided. 

Ciiildrcn  represent  40  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's population  and  100  percent  of  lier 
future.  A  small  investment  in  the  health 
of  our  children  early  in  life  will  secure 
enormous  rclinns  in  lives  saved  and  earn- 
ing pov.cr  generated.  In  addition,  pre- 
ventive health  seivicss  and  early  inter- 
vention would  reap  huge  savings  by 
avoidirg  e^l)cn'^^ve  care  in  a  child's  later 
years.  Miirions— quite  pcs.sibly  billion.'^; — 
of  dollars  can  be  saved  by  providing  pre- 
vention health  services. 

In  boi'n  liuraanitarian  and  econoinic 
terms,  the  liealth  of  America's  ciiildren 
must  not  be  included  in  today's  budget- 
cutting  di.^cussions.  Let  us  take  jast  r 
Slimp^c  at  the  present  situation. 

First.  Due  to  inadequate  maternal,  pre- 
natal, and  postnatal  care,  more  than 
200,ii00  American  children  each  year  are 
born  with  birth  defects,  a  staggering  7 
percent  of  all  births. 

Second,  ^.inerica  lags  behind  14  other 
westcniined  rountncs  in  the  rate  of  In- 
fant mortality. 

Tl.ird.  Birth  defects  have  left  2.9  mil- 
hon  retaided,  7.50.000  with  hearing  im- 
pairments, and  500.000  totally  or  partially 
blind.  In  total,  there  are  15  million 
Amencan.s  who  have  been  left  with  birtli 
f'ffocis  serious  enou'th  to  drastically  af- 
fect their  cl:'''v  lives  and  the  lives  of  tlieir 
f.Tnlif.^;.     . 

Fourth.  Acti.m  is  urgently  needed  to 
rtverse  the  charming  trend  of  decliniiis 
>•  -  iiUiil/ation  le\M5.  At  least  half  of  ia- 
•^!^nt  niov'ali'ijes  are  preventable  with 
c.Uient  tfchnology  and  at  least  60  per- 
c^nl.  of  handicapping  conditions  can  b?^ 
roricrtcd  or  prevented  if  treated  btfoie 
ii'c  cinld  rcachts  18  years  of  age. 

!■  ii'th.  Suneys  show  that  up  to  10  mil- 
lion of  the  nearly  14  million  1-  to  4-yei.r- 
olcks  arc  U'^protectcd  against  one  or  more 
preventable  diseases. 

Sixth.  A  rubella  vaccine  costs  $1.  It 
costs  17  cents  to  immunize  a  child  against 
di;  htheria.  Compare  these  prevenine 
r.xpenses  i.o  Uic  huge  (.osto  needed  To; 
ivcatment. 

We  have  seen  t  inie  and  time  again  that 
saving  a  little  money  in  the  short  run 
often  will  co.st  a  lot  over  the  long  run. 
This  simplv  docs  not  make  good  eco- 
nomic sen.se.  Prevention  is  one  elemeni 
of  a  health  care  system  which,  at  a  reas- 
onable co.-t.  could  have  a  dramatic  eflecr 
on  costly  medical  bills  and  lost  lives. 
Good  health  care,  through  early  detec- 
tion and  intervention,  is  one  of  the  best 
investments  Government  can  make.  Not 
only  is  it  socially  responsible  and  hu- 
mane, but  it  is  cost-efifective. 

The  me.s.sase  is  really  quite  simple. 
Children  are  America's  greatest  natural 
re.'^ource  and  thus  comprehensive  health 
care,  children's  most  vital  need,  must 
hold  a  high  priority.  In  more  ways  than 
one.  America  cannot  afford  not  to  pro- 
vide preventive  f^ervices  to  her  children 
and  youth. 
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OPINIONS  ON  INFLATION 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF   MISS0T7RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  Sunday,  October  6, 
1974.  It  describes  very  well  the  problems 
faced  by  all  of  us  who  must  help  develop 
promptly  an  economic  policy  which  can 
be  put  into  action  in  the  current  emer- 
gency: 

OivEKSE  Opinions  on  Catjse,  Treatment  op 

Infuition 

(By  William  H.  Kester) 

Reading  about  the  recent  round  of  summit 
meeting*  on  Inflation  reminds  me  of  John 
Godfrey  Saxe's  poem  about  the  six  blind  men 
of  Hindustan. 

Each  felt  a  different  part  of  an  elephant 
and  so  the  animal  was  described  In  six  ways: 
To  one,  the  side  felt  like  a  wall;  to  another, 
the  tuslts  like  a  spear;  the  trunk,  a  snake;  the 
leg,  a  tree;  the  ear,  a  fan;  and  the  tail,  a  rope. 

And  BO  it  Is  with  the  anatomy  of  Inflation. 
Descriptions  of  Its  origins  and  prescriptions 
for  Its  solution  differ,  depending  on  the  per- 
suasion of  the  economist,  businessman  or 
congressman. 

The  monetarist  says  Inflation  has  been 
caused  by  too  much  money,  but  the  wage 
earner,  having  lost  about  5  per  cent  of  his 
purchasing  pow  er  in  the  last  year,  would  not 
agree. 

Some  observers  blame  the  c\irrent  inflation 
on  excessive  federal  government  spendUig 
and  huge  deficits  of  recent  years. 

Others  say  we  are  in  a  demand-pull  Infla- 
tionarj-  period  while  many  point  to  rising 
costs  as  the  reason  for  Increasing  prices. 

Still  others  put  a  large  part  of  the  blame 
on  the  Arabs  for  hiking  the  price  of  oil  four 
fold  and  on  crop  failures  or  shortages  here 
and  abroad. 

And  a  decline  in  competition  Is  causing 
some  of  the  exorbitant  price  increases,  ad- 
vocates of  more  antitrust  activity  say. 

None  was  surprised  to  learn  from  the  siun- 
mlt  meetings  that  the  American  economy 
has  many  facets.  And  so  an  effective  infla- 
tion program  will  require  adjustments  on 
each  of  the  sides — or  at  leact  on  the  more 
important  wies — so  they  fit. 

Because  the  wage  and  price  control  pro- 
gram of  the  last  few  years  faUed  miserably 
to  control  inflation,  few  have  had  the  fortl> 
tude  to  recommend  its  reactivation. 

Yet,  the  fault  was  not  with  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  wage  and  price  controls,  but 
rather  with  monetary  pollcv.  This  view  has 
been  stated  by  David  Laldler  of  the  Unl- 
verslty  of  Manchester  In  the  current  Issue 
of  the  American  Economic  Review.  Com- 
menting on  the  1974  Economic  Report  of  the 
President,  Laidler  said  •'The  thrust  of  the 
effects  of  monetary  policy  during  1972  and 
1973  was  In  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  wage  and  price  controls,  and  It  Is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  antl-lnflation 
policy  failed."' 

This  view  Is  a  familiar  one  to  those  who 
r.?ad  the  reports  of  the  St.  Louis  Federal 
l;eserve  Bank  and  the  speeches  of  its  offl- 
tiiils,  Darryl  R.  Francis,  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Fed.  has  called  for  a  slower  rate  of 
;;i'owth  iii  the  nation's  monev  supply  to 
■  i-U'ice  iuaation  and  Interest  ratps.  • 

111  July,  he  told  the  House  Banking  snd 
'■•Jirency  Committee  that  the  monev  supply 
t;rowth  should  be  reduced  gradually  to  2  or 
.'  per  cent  a  year  from  much  hiphcr  rates 
f.  rlier  this  year  and  the  la.st  three  years. 

But  the  tight  money  policy  advocated  by 
Ki -netarist.-  was  not   able  to"  slow  inflation 
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In  1970.  It  continued  despite  a  substantial 
Increase  In  unemployment. 

As  Laldler  pointed  out,  the  effects  of  a 
tight  money  policy  are  not  felt  immetllately. 
but  only  after  a  period  of  about  two  years. 
In  addition,  in  1970  there  were  no  wage  or 
price  controls  to  reinforce  monetary  policy 
and  wage  rates  continued  to  advance  despite 
rising  unemployment. 

And  monetary  policy  was  eased  quickly 
v.'hen  the  adverse  effects  of  a  recession  be- 
came apparent. 

Monetary  policy  has  contributed  substan- 
tially to  Inflation,  the  record  shows.  The  con- 
sumer price  index  rose  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  1.7  per  cent  In  the  decade  ended  In 
1965,  then  accelerated  to  a  4.1  per  cent  rate 
until  1972.  It  Increased  8.3  per  cent  last  year 
and  at  an  annual  rate  of  12.8  per  cent  In  the 
first  eight  months  this  year. 

This  acceleration  In  inflation  has  followed 
Increasingly  faster  rates  of  growth  In  the 
nation's  money  stock.  It  rose  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  2.1  per  cent  In  the  decade 
ended  In  1964,  then  accelerated  to  an  aver- 
age cf  5.3  per  cent  In  the  1964-71  period  and 
at  about  7  per  cent  since  1971.  However,  In 
the  last  few  months,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sy.stem  has  slowed  the  growth  of  money  as 
part  of  Its  antl-lnflation  program. 

Because  part  of  the  deficits  of  the  federal 
government  are  monetized  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  system,  they  have  been  a  source  of 
Inflationary  pressure,  Francis  has  pointed 
out.  Treastn-y  securities  were  purchased  by 
the  Fed  to  maintain  Interest  rates  during 
periods  the  Treasury  was  selling  securlttes. 
But  stich  p-!.-chases  by  the  Fed  were  not 
fully  offset  by  subsequent  sales  and,  as  a 
result,  money  growth  accelerated. 

In  the  last  12  years,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  added  about  50  billion  dollars  of 
Treasury  securities  to  Its  portfolio,  or  more 
than  half  of  the  90  billion  dollar  Increase 
In  federal  government  debt  In  the  hands  of 
the  public. 

The  increase  in  federal  debt,  thus,  has 
played  an  important  part  In  contributing 
to  Inflationary  pressures. 

Some  firms  have  been  able  to  hike  prices 
substantially  since  price  controls  were  re- 
moved because  demand  Is  high  and,  in  some 
cases,  exceeds  the  available  domestic  supply. 
This  is  apparent  In  the  steel  Industry,  where 
prices  have  been  Increased  about  one-third 
since  April,  as  steel  mills  continue  to  operate 
close  to  capacity  rates,  despite  a  slump  of 
about  20  percent  In  automobile  production. 

Tlie  validity  of  the  demand-pull  thesU  of 
Inflation  Is  reflected  In  the  sharp  increase  In 
profits  of  some  firms.  But  over-all,  corporate 
profits  do  not  Indicate  that  prices  are  being 
hiked  because  of  large  demands.  In  the  sec- 
ond quai-ter  this  year,  profits  adjusted  to 
exclude  Inventory  gains  declined  2.1  billion 
dollars  to  105.6  billions. 

To  the  businessman  faced  with  Increasing 
labor  and  material  costs,  price  Increases  are 
a  matter  of  economic  survival.  Unit  labor 
costs  Increased  at  a  13.6  percent  annual  rate 
in  the  first  half  of  1974,  much  faster  than 
the  7.4  percent  increase  last  year  or  the  2.9 
percent  average  annual  advance  In  the  three 
previous  years. 

Wholesale  prices  of  industrial  commodi- 
ties— an  indicator  of  material  costs — advanc- 
ed at  an  annual  rate  of  34.7  percent  In  the 
first  eight  months  this  year,  compared  with  a 
10.7  percent  rise  in  1973  and  about  3  percent 
a  year  in  the  previous  three  years. 

To  the  businessman,  cost-push  inflation 
obviously  is  a  reality. 

To  blame  part  of  the  recent  inflation  on 
tie  Arab.=;  and  on  Russian  crop  failures  over- 
l>-.okd  a  basic  economic  principle.  In  a  stable 
over-all  price  level,  increases  in  prices  of 
some  products  must  be  offset  bv  reduced 
prices  lu  others.  Tliu.s,  if  oil  prices  v. ere  in- 
cieastd,  some  other  prices  v  ould  ha\e  de- 
c  inod  if  tD!;al  demmid  eq\;.i)!fd  the  supply 
o!   eooris  and  -s.-rvicts.  The  iv.cie.Te  in  iiie 
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general  price  level  U  merely  an  Indicator 
that  demand  did  exceed  supply. 

While  the  elimination  of  monopoly  profits 
Is  desirable  for  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
nation.  It  would  do  little  to  offset  or  slow 
Inflation.  In  any  case,  elimination  of  monop- 
oly profits  would  be  a  one-shot  move  to  a 
lo*er  price  level.  And  the  legal  processes 
m  achieving  that  goal  would  take  years,  if 
not  decades. 

The  amount  of  monopoly  profit  In  the 
V.S.  economy  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Hsirvard 
economist  Hendrik  S.  Houthakker  claims  the 
price  level  would  be  5  to  10  percent  lower  if 
the  federal  laws  and  regulations  that  benefit 
special  Interests  were  eliminated.  For  ex- 
ample. Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reg- 
ulations are  said  to  add  20  percent  to  ship- 
ping rates. 

But  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  says  the  claim  that  monopoly 
is  costing  the  country  60  billion  dollars  a 
year  Is  unsubstantiated.  On  the  contrary,  it 
said,  the  advantage  to  the  economy  from 
large  scale  operations  in  concentrated  In- 
dustries is  estimated  at  between  35  and  75 
billion  dollars  annually. 

In  the  dispute  over  Inflation,  the  poet  S&xe 
seems  to  have  some  relevance.  Commenting 
on  the  blind  men.  he  said  "Though  each  was 
partly  la  the  right/And  all  were  in  the 
WTong'So  oft  In  theologlc  wars/The  dispu- 
tants. 1  ween.  Ball  on  In  utter  Ignorance/ Of 
what  each  other  mean/ And  prate  about  au 
elephant  Not  one  of  them  has  seen. 


IS  ALEXANDER  HAIG  THE  RIGHT 
MAN  TO  COMMAND  NATO? 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATI\  £.S 
Monday,  October  7.  1974 

Ml-.  DRINAN.  Ml-.  Speaker.  I  \\as 
greatly  dismayed  to  hear  of  President 
Ford's  recent  appointment  of  General 
Haig  as  supreme  commander  of  NATO 
forces  in  Europe.  As  all  of  us  know.  Gen- 
eral Haig  was  one  of  Richard  Nixon's  top 
aides  during  his  administration  and  be- 
came White  House  Chief  of  Staff  after 
the  resignation  of  H.  R.  Haldeman  in 
April,  1973.  In  thi£  capacity  at  the  White 
House,  Haig  was  intimately  Involved  ttith 
iUegal  wiretapping  and  the  coverup  of 
e\idence  during  the  Watergate  investiga- 
tions. While  the  extent  of  General  Haigs 
responslblUty  for  Illegal  acts  committed 
by  the  Nixon  administration  has  never 
been  determined,  I  am  shocked  that  such 
an  individual  could  be  sent  to  command 
all  NATO  forces  without  so  much  as  a 
congressional  Investigation  into  his  ac- 
tivities at  the  White  House.  In  the  Oc- 
tober 5  issue  of  the  New  Republic,  Walter 
Pincus  describes  the  unresolved  questions 
still  hanging  over  General  Haig.  I  com- 
mend tills  provocative  article  to  all  of 
my  colleagues: 

A  Cov  Mkn  for  EiROPr?— A:Ty^^•„l^^.^.  Hatg 
(By  Walter  Pincus) 
Ciitks  of  Gen.  Alexander  Haig,  Jr.  liave 
asked  Sen.  John  Sienuis  to  hold  hearings 
before  his  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the 
former  White  House  staff  chiefs  appointment 
by  President  Ford  to  be  supreme  allied  com- 
mander ill  Europe.  The  NATO  post,  unlike 
that  of  array  chief  of  staff  which  Haig  turned 
down,  does  not  reCjUire  Senate  confirmation — 
at  lea.st  thai  is  what  Department  of  Defense 
luwyerr,  ha.e  ruled.  But  this  is  a  major 
cppoliiiment,  and  If  there  Hie  doubts  they 
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."hculd  be  exposed  to  the  light  and  dispelled 
or  validated.  A  Senate  committee  iiearing 
would  give  Haig  an  opportunity  to  answer 
questions  about  tlie  role  lie  lias  played  in  tlie 
N'ixo!i  Wlilte  House.  J 

If  such  hearings  ever  confe  about,  the  sen- 
ators who  would  cross-ex^iine  the  general 
had  better  bone  up  on  Ihelr  man.  Three 
earlier  Haig  appearances— before  the  Senate 
Forei,:in  Relations  ComniitXee  on  the  Nixon 
ho-called  •national  security"  wiretaps,  before 
Judge  John  Sirica's  inquiry  into  ilie  missing 
and  erased  White  House  trpes,  and  at  the 
trial  of  Daniel  Ellsberg —  show  rhar  Hai;,'  lias 
a  hit;hly  selective  and  disciplined  meniory 
ind  is  adroit  at  devising  n  version  of  events 
That,  in  tiiote  instance?,  nearly  ser' rd  tlie 
Nixon  administration  by  providing  less  tlian 
the  \vhf>le  truth.  \ 

On  July  30,  1974  Haig  teEtifled  under  oath 
before  Sen.  Fulbrtght's  coifimlttce.  With  not. 
much  enthusiasm,  the  con^nittee  had  agreed 
to  look  into  Henry  Ki~-sir^er's  part  in  the 
1969-1971  wiretapping  of  White  House  aides. 
!-oveniment  officials  and  ijewsmen.  Tlie  day 
of  Halg's  appearance,  the  Hotise  Judiciary 
Coiiunilcee  gave  final  app^val  to  the  three 
impeachment  articles,  one  of  wliich  referred 
to  wiretapping  as  an  example  of  Mi\  Nixon's 
abuse  of  power.  After  reviewing  more  than 
100  FBI  wiretap  reports  that  had  been  .'^cnt 
to  the  White  House,  the  committee  majority 
lound  the  wiretapping  haditoeen  used  to  gam 
domestic  political  inteiligen^ce  and  not  merely 
information  relevant  to  national  secmMty. 
Haig  said  he  had  no  nidividrual  responsibility 
:"or  tlie  wiretaps:  "I  never.^vlewed  myself  as 
anytliing  but  an  exfei.slon  of  Dr.  Kis- 
singer .  .  .  I  would  never  pifesunie  to  do  any- 
thing In  this  area  that  I  Itod  not  discussed 
with  him  or  had  specific  luthority  for." 

FBI  records  list  Haig  asjhe  requestor  of 
taps  on  12  of  the  17  indlvpuals  conceriied. 
In  10  of  these  ca.:jes  Haig  Is  recorded  as  cit- 
ing the  'highest  authority't  as  the  initiator. 
Wiien  asked  by  the  sA.Tte  commiftce 
whether  that  meant  the  IPresidem,  Haig 
ludgcd.  perliaps  awar.?  of  ije  House  Judici- 
try  Committee's  accusatioig  and  the  Impli- 
jations  of  that  in  any  pos.sj  le  iuipeachment 
trial.  He  said  lie  only  recei'  ed  orders  to  tap 
four  individuals  directly  fn  m  the  President 
on  one  occasion.  May  2,  191  ),  at  the  time  of 
the  Cambodian  invasion,  i  iig  gratuitously 
added  thrt  he  believed  th;  t  Kissinger  was 
with  the  President  "or  hat  Just  left  him" 
when  Mr.  Nixon  called.  Hj  Ig  also  testified 
that  "all  other  names  iliati  r  ever  conveyed 
were  names  given  to  me  by  Henry."  He  was 
Just  the  errand  boy.  i 

When  tlie  senators  got  own  to  specific 
names,  Haig  again  dancecl  away  from  re- 
jponslbility.  The  first  fouti  >  who  had  been 
tapped  were  National  Securmy  Council  staff 
members  Morton  HalperinJ  Daniel  David- 
.son  and  Helmut  Sonnenfdldt,  along  with 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Pursley  oB  the  Pentagon, 
rhough  Haig  is  listed  on  tl«  records  as  the 
one  who  brought  the  four  nfmes  to  the  FBI 
on  May  10,  1969,  Haig  said  ne  'did  not  con- 
■sider  tl.at  I  was  bringing  iny  names  over 
tlien.  I  was  confirming  a  pftgram  thai  had 
olrertdy  been  approved  at  t%e  h'gliest  level 

.  .  I  think 
Ifame  from  tho 
Director  because  they  expre.s  ed,  they  repre 
-.ented  ills  concern  regardii  ; 
t-copie  on  Henry's  stalT."  T) 
-upponed  ixith  by  Kls.slnger 
•jy  other  facts.  FBI  record: 
fu'bright  investigators  showld  the  Halperln 
>..p  began  May  9.  1969 — thre^-<ys  before  the 
.Attorney  General  authorized 
ilay  before  Haig  is  supposed  t§  have  askod  for 
It.  Wlicre  the  new  Haig  KLs.'fnger  ver.sio:)  of 
?vents  pets  thin  is  when  itttcome.^  to  Gen. 
Pursley.  H;  tg  and  I<l.s.sinHci  kn^nv  Pur.-l";. 
was  aware  of  the  secret  Ca-nh  dian  b'-nibing 
Hoover  was  not.  So  Pursley 
by  Haig.  and  the  FBI  record 
Ihe  fourth  man  Hoover  origli 
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(juite    frankly   t'iot,e   names 
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nd.  to  a  degree, 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tap,  London  Sunday  Times  correspondent 
Heury  Brandon,  was  subsequently  tapped  be- 
ginning May  29,  1969.  And  though  Hnlg's 
name  was  on  the  request  for  that  tap,  as 
well  as  one  initiated  two  months  later  on 
then  Wliite  House  .speechwriter  William 
Saf'.re,  Haig  swore  he  did  not  ask  for  them. 
"They  arc  .  .  .  puzzling  to  me,''  he  testified. 

Both  H.tip  and  Kissinger  blanked  out  on 
tlie  May  13.  1970  taps  on  tlie  phones  of 
Anthony  Lake  and  Win.ton  Lord,  Kissinger's 
past  and  present  personal  assistants.  Kis- 
singer said  he  did  not  remember  requesting 
them  and  Haig.  who  is  listed  in  tlie  FBI  rec- 
ords as  bringing  ilie  names  to  the  bmeau, 
also  could  not  recall  doing  so — but  lie  added 
that  if  he  had,  Kissinger  would  liave  citen 
liini  the  names. 

Haig  also  was  a.sked  why  .he  taps  on  Lake 
and  Halperin  were  kept  on  well  after  they 
iuid  left  government  and  were  working  for 
Democratic  candidates.  Brandon's  tap  also 
lasted  almost  the  entire  21  mouihs  of  the 
program.  Tlie  House  Judiciary  Committee 
noted  tliat  3r.  Hoover  reports  on  Brandon 
went  to  the  Wliite  House,  that  iliey  reported 
on  "the  personal  life  of  |  Brandon  |  und 
others,  and  on  the  activities,  both  per.;onal 
and  political,  of  persons  ui  Congress."  Haig 
explained  that  Hoover  had  suspicions  about 
Brandon  and  tiiat  B!-andon  wt>s  "prolific." 
Asked  wlietlier  'prolific  "  meant  Brandon  was 
dealing  with  leaks  of  information,  Haig  im- 
plicated Hoover  by  saying  the  former  FBI 
director  "felt  fheoC  were  significent  reports." 
To  Haig.  however,  "some  of  them  were  hardly 
that."  So  if  errors  hud  been  committed,  it 
was  Henry's  fault — or  Hoover's. 

According  to  former  FBI  Assistant  Direc- 
tor William  Sullivan,  Haig  came  to  the  bu- 
reau on  elglit  or  more  occpsions  to  read 
wiretap  logs  before  they  went  to  the  White 
House.  Haig  was  asked  by  the  senrtors 
whether  anyone,  other  than  Mr.  Hoover, 
might  be  using  tlie  taps  for  political  hifor- 
niailon.  Hair^  responded  with  an  example  de- 
.-ligned   to  close  off  the  questioning.  He  re- 

I  ailed    Ijeing   called    to    the   btn-eau    by   an 

■  excited"  Sulli\  an  to  look  at  a  specific  re- 
port. "I  felt  it  did  not  involve  a  national 
sciurily  matter  but  rather  a  criminal  mat- 
ter, and  I  told  Henry  about  it.  I  suppose 
that  could  liiue  been  used  eifectively.  It  has 
not  been.  And  that  was  a  very  inviting  thing 
to  do  if  you  were  tliinklng  in  terms  of  parti- 
.=ian  exploitation.  It  has  never  been  divulged, 
but  it  was  a  fairly  significant  tiling  and 
v.ould  be  even  today.  I  am  sure  a  report 
went  to  the  President  on  that  because  I  felt 
that  the  bureau  savored  it." 

Tliat  answer,  implying  that  some  Democrat 
had  been  overheard  plotting  a  criminal  act 
(though  the  information  was  never  used — 
why  not?)  was  enough  to  stai  any  further 
qtiestions  on  that  subject.  Haig  was  never 
asked  what  liie  tap  involved.  A  recent  check 
with  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
had  access  to  all  FBI  reports  from  the  same 
wiretap  program,  failed  to  turn  up  any  In- 
dication that  such  a  report  of  "a  criminal 
matter"  was  ever  made. 

The  senators  pressed  Haig  about  his  role 
in  a  1969  Nixon  White  House  etl'ort  to  coun- 
ter facts  in  an  upcoming  Clark  CliiTord  Life 
magazine  article  which  was  learned  of 
tiirotigh  tlie  tap  on  Hnlperin's  home  phone. 
.\  White  House  memo  at  thtt  time  suggested 
Haig  be  contacted  to  get  a  "prelimlniiry 
scheme"  put  together.  Haig  .said  lie  was  not 
'awaio  of  that  use  of  tiiis  Inforniatlon."  Haig 
was  not  asked  whj  thp.t  particular  memo,  as 
siipnllfcd  b.-  the  While  House  to  the  Senate 
Wati-rcjntp  Committee,  had  been  doctored  so 
as  to  exclf.de  any  refercitce  to  him. 

Hnig's  testimony  di.'^P'fd  in  se\eral  re- 
spects from   Kissinger's,  The  mo-t  interest- 

II  ;;  dllTerci.ce  wa.s  over  tlic-  question  ol  what 
natio^'al    e.uriiy  vili.e  was  t'erived  from  the 

■  upv,  on  Hnlpcuii  n:>.d  l-al:-;  v.lie.i  they  were 
.wirklng  for  Drinofiatlc  candldate.s,  Kliisinger 
lestlfiert   he-   rTcived   no   reports  after   .May 
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1970  except  for  one  Involving  a  still-em- 
ployed as."istai.t.  Haig,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  he  had  an  '  impression"  that  Kissinger 
had  learned  something,  but  he  cautioned, 
"I  cannot  speak  for  Henry.  .  .  ." 

Haig's  involvement  in  the  tapping  pro- 
gram, now  tlii't  the  impeachment  Issue  has 
been  shelved,  needs  clarification,  as  well  as 
pnother  a.spect  of  his  activities  stemming 
from  that  program. 

In  April  1973.  Haig,  then  army  vice  cliief 
of  staff,  appealed  in  uniform  at  the  trial  of 
Daniel  EUcberg.  He  was  to  counter  the  testi- 
mony of  Halperin,  who  had  appeared  on  be- 
half of  Ellsberg.  Outstanding  at  the  time  of 
Haig'i  appearance  was  the  trial  Judges 
order  titat  the  government  turn  over  any 
wiretaps  on  Elliberg  and  those  of  his  con- 
sultants, of  whom  Halperin  was  one.  Haig 
had  not  only  reviewed  the  Halperin  tap 
when  hi.  K;".it:.  was  ou  Kissinger's  staff,  but 
he  also  wa.T  probably  aware  of  Ellsberg's 
calls  picked  up  from  the  tapped  Halperin 
phone.  F-rtliermoie  the  Halperin  tap  at  that 
time  had  'o  have  oeen  on  his  mind.  Just  two 
months  earlier,  in  February  1973,  Time  maga- 
zine published  a  report  on  the  tapping  pro- 
gram, which  the  White  Hou.se  falsely  denied. 
One  nior.ui  laier  the  taps  were  again  front- 
page news  when  a':ting  FBI  Director  L.  Pat- 
rick Gray  was  a.jked  about  Ihcm  in  )iis  con- 
firiiuiiion  hearing. 

On  the  stand  at  the  Ellsberg  trial.  Haig 
coolly  attempted  to  discredit  Halpenn's  prior 
te.stlmony  by  stating  the  former  NSC  aide 
iiever  hiid  access  to  the  most  sensitive  in- 
formation on  the  Vietnam  negotiations.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  Haig  had  shown  in- 
terest in  the  Ellsbei-g  case.  In  December  1971 
he  sent  a  momo  to  Ehrlichman  citing  in- 
formation l,e  had  received  that  El'sberg 
planned  to  \-..-e  his  trial  as  a  political  event. 
Haig  wor.dered  if  it  wouldn't  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  to  seek  to  have  the  trial  de- 
layed nniil  after  November"  and  the  pre^.!- 
dential  election. 

During  Ji;dt;e  Sirica's  Inquiry  on  Decem- 
ber 5  and  6,  1973  into  the  missing  While 
House  tapes  and  the  18-niinute  gap  on  the 
conversation  lielween  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Haldcman.  Haig  testified  on  how  the  tapes 
had  been  handied.  His  assistant  had  immedi- 
ate charge  of  their  security,  but  Haig  con- 
trolled the  key  to  the  vault.  Halg's  initial 
lesiimony  supported  stories  put  forward  on 
how  the  erasure  took  place.  At  first,  under 
friendly  qitestionlng  from  White  House 
lawyer  LeuJiard  Garment,  Haig  recalled  that 
he  learned  of  Rose  Mary  Woods'  "accidental" 
erasure  around  midday,  October  1,  1973.  In 
inter  cross-examination  Haig  changed  his 
story:  the  accident  "probably  occurred  dui- 
ing  tlie  moriung  ■  of  October  1.  Testimony 
from  technicians  proved  that  the  machine 
that  did  the  erasure  did  not  reach  Miss 
Woods  until  the  early  afternoon  of  October  1, 
thus  throwing  Haig's  testimony  lii  doubt. 

How  much  \\<i.->  Haig  involved  in  efforts  to 
keep  the  tapes  from  becoming  public?  And  in 
what  way  wtre  his  actions  Just  "an  extension 
of  Richard  Nixon"?  Less  ilian  a  month  after 
Haig  i-eplaced  Haldenian  as  White  House  chief 
of  staff,  Haig.  according  to  a  June  4.  1973 
White  House  lape.  was  urging  the  President 
to  attack  former  White  Hou.se  counsel  John 
Dean,  calling  Dean  a  "oon-of-a-bitch"  ana 
agreeing  that  Haldemaa  could  handle  any 
problem  associated  with  the  famed  Marcli  21. 
1973  convcr.saiion  be'iweeu  Dean  and  tiie 
President. 

In  late  September  1973,  it  was  Haig  who 
arranged  for  Miss  Woods  to  {xo  to  Camp  David 
to  type  tip  transcripts  of  tlie  tapes,  assisted 
oy  Nixon  aide  Steve  Bull.  "iVlien  Bull  was 
unable  to  locate  two  of  the  subpoenaed  con- 
'■ersations.  it  was  Haig  to  whom  he  pas.sed  on 
that  information. 

Fc'ily  ine  folir.v.ing  moiuh  it  was  Haig  who 
we:it  to  Sen.  Stennls  to  ask  that  Stennls 
■;erve  as  a  verifier  cf  ti>e  tapes.  In  a  plan  th.Tt 
eventu.iiiy  let;    to  the  dl.missal   of  Special 


Prosecutor  Archibald  Cox.  Haig,  according  to 
Stennls  aides,  never  told  the  Mississippi  sen- 
ator that  any  tapes  were  missing.  In  Novem- 
ber 1973,  at  the  height  of  the  Wblte  House 
campaign  to  have  Mr.  Nixon  overcome  his 
critics  by  telling  the  "truth"  with  "operation 
candor,"  It  was  Haig  who  took  responsibility 
for  withholding  from  the  President  the  news 
that  there  was  a  gap  on  one  tape.  Mr.  Nixon 
assured  GOP  governors  that  day  there  were 
no  more  bombshells  coming.  It  was  also  Haig 
who  suggested  to  a  group  of  congressmen  that 
former  Attorney  General  Elliot  Richardson 
may  have  been  drinking  during  negotiations 
that  led  up  to  the  Cox  firing.  And  in  early 
1974,  It  was  Haig  who  gave  Sen.  Hugh  Scott 
and  ethers  a  selective  version  of  the  March  21 
Nixon-Dean  conversation  that  Haig  claimed 
proved  the  President's  Innocence. 

In  1971  then  CIA  Director  Richard  Helms 
asked  the  American  people  to  recognize  that 
in  the  case  of  some  high-ranking  govern- 
ment officials  such  as  those  associated  with 
CIA,  "the  nation  must  to  a  degree  take  It  on 
faith  that  we  too  are  honorable  men  devoted 
to  her  service."  Is  Haig,  too,  to  be  taken  on 
faith,  by  the  Congress,  by  the  public,  by 
NATO?  It  would  be  better  to  have  a  full  ac- 
counting from  him  of  his  past  conduct.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Commute  has  the 
responsibility  to  order  that  accounting. 


OCTOBER  7— "CHILD  HEALTH 
DAY" 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    TOnK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  October  7,  Is  Child 
Health  Day — an  important  event  for  all 
of  us. 

In  this  Nation  where  children  repre- 
sent 40  percent  of  our  oopulation  and  all 
our  hopes  for  the  future,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  all  give  pause  and  reflect  on  tlie  im- 
portance of  such  a  day. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  as  a  nation 
pride  ourselves  on  the  medical  strides 
•we  have  made — we  still  fall  short  of  In- 
suring that  every  child  born  in  America 
has  an  equal  chance  for  survival,  growth, 
and  ultimately  the  chance  to  contribute 
to  the  betterment  of  society. 

It  is  shocking  to  realize  that  there 
are  up  to  10  million  of  our  nearly  14  mil- 
lion children  ages  1-4  who  are  not  pro- 
tected from  preventable  diseases.  They 
are  not  protected  despite  the  fact  that 
it  costs  only  17  cents  to  immunize  a 
child  agairist  diphtheria  or  $1  to  protect 
a  child  against  rubella. 

It  is  equally  .jolting  to  realize  that  this 
year  alone  we  will  see  200,000  American 
children  born  with  birth  defects. 

3ood  health  care  for  our  children  is 
essential.  There  is  no  way  to  cut  corners 
to  save  a  little  money  in  children's  health 
care  matters  and  still  insure  every  Amer- 
ican cloild  a  decent,  healthy,  and  pro- 
ductive life.  We  must,  therefore,  main- 
tain tlie  important  goal  of  insuring  that 
every  child  is  afforded  the  best  possible 
health  care  and  that  wo  as  a  nation  are 
committed  to  solving  the  health  prob- 
lems in  childhood  which  have  still  not 
been  conquered. 

On  this  fsr.st  Monday  in  October  which 
has    been    set    aside    by    Presidential 
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proclamation  for  Child  Health  Day,  let 
us  give  thanks  for  the  health  of  our  own 
children  and  again  pubUcly  voice  our 
commitment  to  Insuring  the  best  of 
health  for  eveiT  child  so  that  one  day  the 
tragedies  of  birth  defects,  high  infant 
mortaUty  and  other  heartaches  will  no 
longer  touch  families  in  our  country  or 
in  ail''  land  around  the  world. 


REGIONAL  PLANNING  RESPONSI- 
BILITIES OP  THE  PROPOSED 
LTRBAN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 


OF    NEW    YORK 

I>;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  7.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  my  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  House  Resolution 
938  to  create  a  standing  Committee  on 
Urban  Afifairs  in  the  Hou.se  This  com- 
mittee would  be  responsible  for  under- 
taking a  regional  approach  to  problems 
and  concerns  of  urban  and  suburban 
areas,  the  need  for  which  was  pointed 
out  in  an  article  by  Erie  Coimty  execu- 
tive Edward  V.  Regan  which  I  Inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  August 
20,  1974. 

Mr.  Regan  said  in  part: 

The  counties  of  the  nation  are  seriously 
hindered  In  doing  their  Jobs  by  the  lack  of  a 
single,  rational  ff-cieral  policy  addressed  to 
the  problems  of  modern  urban /suburban — 
that  is,  regional — government.  The  federal 
government  simply  isn't  sure  which  local 
governments  are  supposed  to  perform  which 
functions.  Consequently,  federal  monies  are 
handed  out  haphazardly  and  problems  are 
attacked  from  all  directions  at  once,  result- 
ing in  more  sound  and  fury  than  progress. 
.  .  .  Whenever  "urban"  problems  are  men- 
tioned, the  discussion  centers  around  the 
city  and  the  mayor.  'Vet,  the  urban  area  has 
spread  far  bej'cna  the  city's  boundaries. 
Urban  problems  are  really  metropolitan 
problems.  In  many  areas,  the  voters  have 
moved  out  to  the  suburbs  and  political  clout 
has  moved  along  with  them.  .  .  .  The  federal 
government  talks  about  cities  out  of  force  of 
habit  while  It  really  has  no  Idea  which  local 
governments  are  supposed  to  solve  which 
problems. 

Mr.  Regan  has  accurately  assessed  tlie 
confusion  in  Federal  policy  and  activi- 
ties affecting  local  units  of  government. 
I  adtised  the  Erie  County  executive  of 
my  proposal  to  establish  an  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  the  House  with  the 
responsibility  for  a  comprehensive  over- 
view of  regional  concerns,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  receive  his  endorsement  of 
the  amendment  in  a  letter  in  which  he 
reaffirmed  the  need  for  change  in  the 
Government's  urban  and  metropolitan 
policy.  I  include  Mr.  Regan's  letter  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

County  of  Erie, 

October   2,   l''7i. 
Hon.  Her:-i/vn  F.  B/>dii,lo, 
Member  of  Congress,  House  o/  Jicprt-fCiiu- 
t'.L-cs  Washington,  D.C. 
Dr\R  Repbesfnt.^tive  Bapillo:   Thank  vou 
very  much  for  inserting  a  copy  c>f  my  article 
in  the  Washlngcon  Post.  I  very  nuicli  appre- 
ciate your  kind  remarks. 
There  is  no  oiip-tion  that  Uic  Ft't.cral  ;:•••.•- 
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ernment  needs  a  clear,  consistent  urban  and 
metropolitan  policy.  Last  weekend  I  attended 
a  conference  in  Washington  sponsored  by 
the  Office  for  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  National  Academy  for  Public  Admhii=- 
tration  where  this  whole  topic  was  explored 
in  depth  by  top  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ment officials.  There  were  many  tales  told 
of  misdirected  funds,  wasted  energies  and 
of  the  enormous  Intergovernmental  barriers 
thwarting  our  mutual  task  of  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  citizens.  These  confer- 
ences will  continue  during  the  comln^: 
months  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  form  of 
national  metropolitan  policy  can  be  agreea 
upon  by  the  conferees. 

This  clearly  is  a  subject  for  Congress  to 
closely  monitor.  Policy  is  gradually  being  set 
but  the  poUcy-detennining  voice  of  Congress 
is  not  being  heard.  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
pursi'.e  your  goal  and  I  hope  I  may  be  oi 
some  assistance  in  helping  yon  succeed. 
Sincerely, 

EDW.\Rn  V.  REc.^N, 

County  Exccutirr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  concluded  thai  a 
st raiding  committee  charged  with  re- 
gional planning  might  well  detelop 
imaginative  legislative  proposals  in  areas 
such  as  housing,  mass  transit,  and  en- 
vironmental protection,  but  that  it  need 
net  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  sub- 
.lects  assigned  to  other  standing  commit- 
tees under  the  pending  reform  plans  we 
are  debating  in  the  House. 

Consequently.  I  have  revised  the  word- 
ing of  my  amendment  to  that  effect  and 
insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  fcr 
clarification: 

amendment  to  house  resolution  988 

Offered  by  Mr.  Baoillo 
raye  20,  after  line  6.  insert  the  follow  ing 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  succeed- 
ing paragraphs  accordingly) : 

"(u)  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs,  the  leg'- 
W.'-.tive  Jurisdiction  of  which  shall  include— 
"  i  U   Public  and  private  housing. 
"12)   Urban  development. 
"  ( 3 1   Urban  ma.ss  transpxirtation. 
"  ( 4 )   Relocation  assistance. 
"(5)    Regional  planning  for  urban  afTnirs, 
Including    environmental     protection,    eco- 
nomic   development,    residential    patterns, 
and  other  matters  which  have  a  related  or 
simultaneous  Impact  on  a  large  metropolitan 
center    and    adjoining    suburbs    or    nearby 
cities  and  towns. 

In  addition  to  Its  legislative  Jttrisdlctlrn 
under  the  preceding  provision  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  functions 
under  clause  2(b)  (1)).  the  committee  shall 
ha-.e  the  special  oversight  functions  provided 
for  In  clause  3(g)  with  respect  to  urban 
planning  and  the  impact  of  government  pro- 
prams  on  major  urban  centers. 

Page  25,  add  a  new  section  beginning  ou 
line  17: 

"(g)  The  Committee  on  Vrban  Affair=! 
shnll  have  the  function  cf  reviewing  and 
studying,  on  a  continuing  basis,  all  l.\ws,  pro- 
grams, and  Government  activities  having  a 
Eubrtu.tial  impnct  on  ni?j(ir  urban  centers. 


PvE'.L^STIC       FULL       EMPLOYMENT 
CAN     STOP     7NFI.ATION 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALtFORNU 

i:c  T'-IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETTT-ITIV  ES 
Monday.  October  7.  1974 

M.-.  H.A.'V\^KrMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
oiH  ol  Ameiica's  greatest  enemies,  pres- 
ently, i:.  the  killing  clTects  inflation  u 
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having  on  all  of  our  peop  i.  I  would  like 
to  insert  my  latest  disti  ct  newsletter 
into  th.e  CoNcnEssioNAL  [ecord.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  articles  in  he  newsletter 
iue  paricularly  pertinent  t  )  our  stiaiggle 
ugainst  inflation,  because  he  newsletter 
theme  deals  with  some  ealistic  solu- 
tions to  the  inflationary  s  iral.  A  major 
feature  ir  the  newsletter  Is  the  Equal 
Opportunity  and  Full  Em  )loymcnt  Act 
of  1976,  introduced  in  the  1  iou.se  by  Con- 
gressman Henky  Reuss  anc  me.  The  arti- 
ile  on  the  Full  Employnie  it  Act  defini- 


tively explains  the  act 

useful  explanatory  guide 

able  colleagues  in  the  Hoi.se  and  their 

constituents. 

The  newsletter  follows 

N'lr.VST.ETTER     OF     CONC.RESSM.^1 

Gus  Hawkins 
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When  the  average  Amoricai 
cost  of  llvhig  crisis,  any  key 
sion  Is  the  price  of  food.  E*rbitant  meat 
prices  have  caused  a  drastic  reduction  in 
the  dinner  tahle  appearance  of  steak,  nb 
roasts  and  otiier  choice  niAt  cut.s;  high 
priced  milk,  cheese,  egg.i  ana^  related  dairy 
products  are  cautiously  purchsed;  and  bread 
prices  which  are  stiU  not  sto  )ill;ed,  neces- 
sitate some  degree  of  conserv 
purchase. 

Pj-ices  have  risen  .some  5. 
year  since  1969:  all  predict  ons  are  tliat 
Oils  rate  will  probably  con  inue  lor  the 
next  Ave  years.  This  means  hat  ilie  1969 
dollar,  which  bought  100  contj  of  food.s  and 
.services  in  that  year,  now  uys  7.t  cents 
worth  today,  and  in  1979  will  probably  only 
buy  57  cents  worth.  The  dolls  ■  then  iii  lovi* 
uill  only  be  worth  a  little  n  are  than  half 
of  what  it  was  worth  in  196  .  (Food  for  a 
family  of  four  now  co.sts  ab-  ut  $54  40  per 
week,  ni  1979  the  price  will  be  ipproximHioly 
$80.50  per  weeki . 

Adding  to  thee  very  serious  maltrr^,  ."^iinie 
food  expert.s  are  quietly  dlscu:  sing  the  com- 
ing world  food  crisis.  (Some  e;  perts  .say  that 
the  crisis  is  already  here!)  w:  at  appaVentlv 
IS  happening-- is  that  the  gi 
of  world  food  supplies,  whlcl 
United  States,  are  realizing 
facing  a  gieatcr  world  dema 


tism  in  their 


percent    per 
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mandBor 
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at  producers 
includes  the 
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food  than 


they   are   capable   of   dellverii*.   The   world 
competition   for   food,   i.s  caus  ng   shortages 
of  certain   foods,  and  the  res| 
Dicrease  in  food  prices. 

World  markets  for  example 
see  if  the  predicted  binnpcr  Ijnited  States 
wheat  crop  reaches  its  expeditions.  If  the 
United  Siale.s  crop  comes  in 
bushels.  30  percent  more  than 
billion  bu.shels  In  1973.  then  theljniied  Stales 
will  have  available  wheal  to  i  sport.  If  the 
United  States  crop  does  not  reac  i  Us  expected 
hiyh  levels,  severe  competitio  i  for  United 
States  wheat  will  not  only  b« 
home,  bitt  in  famlne-rideien  Ax 
ui  the  Soviet  Union,  and  olhe: 
nations.  (Aiid  broad  could  re 
prediction  of  one  dollar  .i  loaf 
bupermarkcLs.) 

The  American  family  will  olre  moro  ex- 
perience- the  eirecis  of  world  cc  upelitlon  for 
dninc,  lically  produced  f'^ori  ]  rodticts,  in- 
cluding shortages  and  higher  p  ices:  therein 
Hc.'^  the  titnt  dilemma,  and  ihepiid  la  not  in 
sit;ht, 

IDNGBE.SSMEN    AruUSTt'S    f.     UA'.^tlNS    .\ND     H 
REVSS  INVRODMCE  fULt  EWPL01   MENT  BILl 

Sixty  ineinb-?rs  of  the  Hoti.se  o 
t;\ci  have  Joined  Congressmen 
Hnwkins  ar.d  Honrv  Reuss   in 


Roprescntn- 
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bo',  tlenecks,  help  fight  inantlou  and  even- 
tually raise  the  number  of  paid  Jobs  In 
America  to  an  estimated  figure  of  over  120 
niiilion  within  a  period  of  five  years. 

Among  the  major  cospousors  of  thl.T  moas- 
tire.  "The  Equal  Opportunity  and  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1976",  H.R.  15470.  are  three 
chairmen  of  uiiportant  congressional  com- 
mittees: Congressman  Wright  Patman  (Tex.), 
Baiil;ing  and  Currency  Committee  and  Joint 
K  ■onomic  Committee;  Congre.ssman  Carl 
Perkins  iKy  ),  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
nUltee;  and  Congressman  Fetor  Rudino 
(N..I.).  Judiclar;  Committee. 

The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Educa- 
tion and  Tabor  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Kqual  Opporttinity.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Chair- 
man of  tlic  Equal  Opportunity  Subcommittee 
riaiis  preliminary  hearings  on  the  measure 
i!iis  Pall.  Tliese  hearings  will  cover  issues  of 
mil  employment  and  tiie  emergent  contcrns 
r" -aiding  public  service  employment. 

The  essence  of  the  bill  is  a  government 
t,uaraniee  of  individual  job  rigltls. 

'Ihis  personal  right  of  every  adult  American 
to  guaranteed  employment  as  stated  in  the 
bill,  is  protected  by  cifcht  major  provisions: 

1 1 )  a  clear  detinillon  of  full  eitiployment 
as  useful  and  rewarding  employment  for 
all  adult  Americans  able  and  willing  to  work. 

1 2 )  the  creation  of  local  Reservoirs  of  Pub- 
llp  Service  and  Private  Employment  Projects. 

(3)  the  creation  of  a  Job  Guaraittee  Of- 
ilcc  able  to  fund  public  a;id  private  work 
projects. 

1 4 )  a  Standby  Job  Corps  In  which  qualiiied 
job  seekers  may  be  temporarily  placed. 

1 5)  a  reciuii-ement  the  President  annually 
submit  to  the  Congress,  a  nationwide  Pull 
Einploymciit  and  Production  Program  to  as- 
sure an  adeqtiate  demand  for  labor. 

(G)  an  expanded  role  for  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Ecouoiiilc  Committee  In  review- 
ing the  Full  Employment  and  Production 
appropriations. 

(7)  a  newly  formed  National  Commission 
for  lull  Employment  Policy  Studies,  would 
■»iudy  and  tvaluaie  full  employment  ma- 
chinery in  order  to  promote  the  mainiei.anco 
1.1  s;':'nuiiie  full  employment. 

(8)  the  opportiniliy  for  an  appeal  to  an 
iippiopriate  U.S  District  Court  by  any  per- 
son   who   feels   deprived   of   his  or  her   job 

1  lt,.'llS. 

A  major  impact  of  the  new  bill  wotild  be 
to  sliarply  reduce  the  extent  of  substandai'd 
wages  throughout  the  country.  Tills  is  the 
single  largest  step  that  could  be  taken  to 
eliminate  poverty.  It  would  tend  to  Improve 
the  wages,  salaries,  working  coudiiions.  work 
schedules,  career  oppormnities  and  prodiic- 
(ivitv  of  the  vast  majority  of  nil  employed 
people — blue  collar  aiid  white  collar,  tech- 
iiii:.\l  and  profe.sslonal. 

In  1972.  almost  97  million  people  worked 
for  pay  during  that  year.  Tlie  growth  rate  for 
the  period  1914-72  has  been  approximately 
1  5  millicn  a  year. 

Under  the  Equal  Opportunity  and  Full 
Employment  Act  of  197C,  this  growth  rate 
v.ould  probably  double-  and  in  5  to  7  years 
the  total  nt'iiiber  of  job  holder.;  per  year 
could  reach  120  million. 

Tins  would  mean  providing  full  and  part- 
liuie  productive  jobs  r.ot  only  for  most  of 
the  otticially  vinemployed.  but  also  for  many 
itblo  people  now  on  welfare  and  for  still 
larger  numbers  of  women,  older  people, 
younger  people  and  ethnic  minorities  wlio 
are  underemployed,  non-empluved  or  not 
oven  included  in  the  so-called  "lubor  force." 

HAWKINS   PV-.HES   rOR   FC I  I.   IMPLOYMENr 
AT   I'nBAN'   LKfi'JVr   CONFtRlMCK 

T'f.llowi;it;  is  a  condensed  version  of  remnrks 
itiihided  in  a  speech  to  the  National  Urban 
Conference  in  ban  Francisco.  July  29.  1974  . .  . 
ThB  Introductory  remarks  are  omitted: 

The  dislnilinat.ion  of  liberals  io  conccn- 
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trate  on  a  limited  number  of  Issues  at  a  time 
results  in  frustration  and  fruitless  efforts. 

Under  ctirrently  existing  economic  condi- 
tions and  Irrational  policies,  we  are  forced 
into  unifyhig  our  efforts  behind  a  basic,  com- 
prehensive, and  unifying  program  sucli  as 
full  employment  and  full  production, 

Stich  poilcy  Is,  in  the  words  of  Leon  Key- 
serilng.  (Ute)  "es.seiitlal  underpinning  for  all 
other  economic  and  social  goals  .  . .  redistri- 
bution of  income,  reduction  of  poverty  .  . . 
(meeting)  otir  domestic  needs  in  . . .  housing 
. . .  medical  services  education  . . .  social  sec- 
urity . . .  transportation,  etc." 

Full  employment,  however,  does  not  mean 
"tolerable  Ic. els  of  unemployment"  whether 
2' .  ,  6'  ■ ,  or  any  other  percentage. 

With  the  introduction  of  H.R.  15476.  we 
defined  full  employment  as  a  situation  un- 
der which  there  are  useful  and  rewarding 
employment  opportunities  for  all  aduit 
Americans  able  and  willing  to  work. 

Thus  full  employment  Is  de&ned  as  a  liu- 
man  right  to  be  lawfully  enforced  and  safe, 
guarded  as  we  would  free  speech  or  freedom 
of  religion. 

We  must  reject  a  trade  off  of  Jobs  for  so- 
called  price  stability. 

Aiiy  thought  that  by  creating  tnore  poverty, 
filth,  disease,  crime  and  unemployment  we 
will  solve  our  economic  problems  Is  unsound 
economics  and  bad  morality. 

We  must  look  more  deeply  for  the  causes  of 
inllallon.  Such  major  contributors,  for  ex- 
ample, as  high  interest  rates,  monopolistic 
price  lixing.  and  decreasing  productivity  .  . . 
are  seldom  touched  on  by  those  ob.sessed  with 
the  notion  of  l~igluing  inflation  by  creating 
unoinployment. 

H.R.  15476  provides  machinery  for  trans- 
l.iting  the  job  gitarantee  into  reality.  Jobs 
in  the  private  .sector  are  encoxiraged  but 
when  suitable  opportunities  are  not  pro- 
vided, public  works  and  public  service  Jobs 
must  be  made  available  ...  or  the  Job  appli- 
cant must  be  placed  in  a  .standby  job  Corps 
until  permanently  employed. 

Thus,  the  government  Is  obligated  to  save 
human  beii.gs  from  economic  disaster 
tiii'ouith  comprehensive  economic  planniiit; 
in  no  le.-s  w.^ys  ihaii  protectiijg  the  banks. 
^.i\vlng  the  railroads,  and  helping  corporate 
giants. 

Under  H.R.  15476  both  the  President  ai'.ri 
ConL;r?ss  are  obligated  as  a  joint  responsi- 
bility to  insure  full  employment.  The  Pre."i- 
dent  In  his  economic  reports  Is  required  to 
submit  a  detailed  analysis  of  economic  trends 
and  riconimendations  to  deal  with  tliem  and 
to  undertake  necessary  policies.  In  turn 
Conyrc.^s  must  re\lew  and  monitor  the  re- 
ports pnd  economic  conditions.  If  there  is 
disagreement  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Prosi-Jeiit,  then  congressional  action  must 
be  instituted. 

While  H.R.  1547G  involves  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies,  price  stability,  balance  of  pay- 
ment.-, and  business  promotion  as  factors  of 
ecouojnic  planning  ...  we  have  chosen  to 
emphasit'e  the  human  aspects  as  a  strategical 
move  in  order  to  ensure  the  bill  being  re- 
lerred  t'>  r.  f;,vorable  committee,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  specifically. 

What  remains  now  Is  to  mobilize  public 
support.  Tiie  target  date  for  enactment  is 
1976.  Field  hearings  aie  planned  in  all  regions 
of  the  c.  unlry  throughout  1975.  Formation 
of  a  National  Citlixi.o  Committee  is  contem- 
plated. 

Fund&n''-cir.,'>.l  '. ?  •-■.'ce'=.»  Is  ottr  adaptabili'v 
to  the  dynamics  and  demands  of  coalition 
politics.  That  is,  the  btiildlng  of  a  broad  ba.se 
of  support  represriitlnB  not  merely  minori- 
ties bi't  middle  .America  as  well. 

.Successful  coalitions  were  put  together 
durhtg  the  early  New  Deal  days  and  in 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  era.  An  outstanding 
examwlf  was  the  Marcii  on  Washington  in 
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1963  which  resulted  in  winning  the  Civil 
pjghts  Act.  We  must  now  revive  the  spirit 
and  sense  of  direction  that  these  efforts 
achieved. 

Full  eiriplovnient  is  comprehensive  and 
b-'oad  enough  to  attract  support  not  only 
<'rom  ghettos  and  barrios,  from  the  fields, 
iacto.-ics.  and  inine?.  btit  from  Middle  Am'>r- 
i^a  as  well 

From  small  farmers  and  bf.sinessmen.  pro- 
lessionals.  and  hard  hats,  from  citizens  weary 
of  crane,  rising  prices,  inseciuity.  and  social 
instability. 

The  Noisemaker'-  wlio  preach  liaticd  and 
■.eparatlsm  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
divert  us  into  fruitless  action.  Let  us  leave 
to  them  the  he.idlines  while  we  conceiui-aie 
on  getting  results. 

THE    WORKINC.WOMAV — A    NTW    riCLEVANrY 

Within  the  short  span  of  ten  years,  the 
question  of  women's  eciual  employment 
rights  has  moved  from  almost  total  ob.:cur- 
ity  to  great  prominence  in  American  society, 
ironically,  this  accelerfited  vif^or  has  come 
directlv  "out  of  the  Civil  Rights  struggle. 
When  the  Congress  passed  1  itle  Vll  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  19C4,  employers  could 
no  longer  legally  di.scriininate  in  emplo.'.ment 
because  of  race,  co!or,  religion,  national  ori- 
gin— or  sex ! 

But  passing  laws,  and  changing  long  insti- 
tuted patterns  of  discriminatory  behavior  are 
two  different,  things. 

The  President's  1973  Economic  Repo:  I  ex- 
amined 200  Job  categories  for  the  years  1950- 
1970;  with  rare  exception,  despite  the  signifi- 
cant Increase  of  women  in  the  labor  force, 
mo-st  of  the  typically  ■masculine"  professions 
and  trades  still  employed  few  women. 

The  Report  further  indicated  that  of  the 
:12  million  working  women— 12';  were  found 
typing,  6'.  cooking,  cleaning  or  working  in 
private  homes.  4'.  keeping  boo"::s,  4'-  tearh- 
lug  elementary  schools  nnd  3'.  waiting 
tables.  In  terms  of  corporate  positions,  only 
a  paltry  3'  of  women  in  the  labor  market 
v.ere  represented  as  manrgt^rs  or  administra- 
tors. tA  ratio  of  000  males  to  every  female!) 

Even  the  Congress,  which  should  be  in  the 
forefront  of  developing  female  leadership,  has 
an  extremely  conservative  record  in  terms  of 
Its  female  representation— the  16  women 
Repre.sentatives  make  up  3'-  of  its  total 
membership  of  435  members. 

There  are  of  course  other  factors,  which 
further  complicate  this  problem.  In  .spite  of 
male  antagonism  to  the  working  women, 
more  women  are  working  than  ever  before. 
In  1920,  23',  of  American  wonicn  were  work- 
ing; in  1974.  the  hgtne  ranges  from  40  45' •  . 
"Work"  for  women  however,  generally  means 
menial,  low  paying  and  dead-end  jobs.  It 
also  means  being  presently  paid,  for  full- 
time  employment,  at  a  rate  of  some  57'  of 
the  earnings  of  the  average  man.  (In  1955. 
the  median  earnings  of  full-time  employed 
women  were  64-.    of  the  ean.iiibS  of  men!l 

Even  the  definition  of  "work"  has  cau.sed 
problems  for  women.  In  19(33,  \%hcn  Congress 
passed  the  Equal  P.iy  Act,  its  goal  was  to 
direct  employers  and  labor  organizations  to 
legally  recognize  and  act  upon  the  concept 
oi'  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  The  law  was  im- 
mediately chnllciiged  in  the  Nation's  courts: 
tlie  issue  was  the  question  of  defining  'equal 
work."  The  courts  have  generally  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  working  woman,  by  taking  the 
pcillion  that  specific  jobs  need  not  be  ideit- 
ticttl,  taut  that  they  must  be  substantially 
e?iual  in  skill,  effort  and  responsibility  in 
o.der  to  satisly  the  reqtiirements  of  the 
ITqual  P.u  Act. 

.Ail  of  the  myths  about  working  women 
net v.ilh^ lauding — women  are  a  formidable 
factor  in  the  ecouomic  life  of  the  cotiiury, 
a;  the  foil  .wing  factors  Indicate: 
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Women  average  about  the  same  time  for 
sick  leave  as  men 

Women  are  51 '  c  of  the  population  and  40- 
45  -  of  the  work  force 

Women  work  because  they  must  (either  to 
support  single  family  uiiits  or  supplement 
familv  income) 

Seveiuy-flve  percent  of  the  adult  female 
population  will  be  gainfully  employed  at 
.^ome  poi'it  in  their  lives 

Wome.i's  absentee  rates  a;e  the  ■-^mr'  as 
r.^.:;n's 

Ol5\lo-.i>"y  wiunen  need  to  be  land  want  to 
be)  hired  on  the  basis  of  ability,  training  and 
qualitication.  and  be.iides— it's  profitable! 

TII'ilNG    THE    VNEMFLOYED    IHROUCH    I'UDLIC 
SERVICE     EMPLOVZMENT 

A  few  months  ago.  when  Mr.  Nixon  '.vas 
•^!:11  President,  he  predicted  t'Mit  there  v.ould 
be  no  recession  in  the  United  States  in  1974. 
and  tiiat  the  economy  as  a  whole  would  pros- 
per. Quite  a  rosy  picture! 

I  would  like  to  ha.\e  believed  ihis  predic- 
tion: but  since  e-.en  t!ie  ex-l'residenfs  most 
triistcd  llouienHuts  hedged  their  bets.  1  think 
most  Americans  tended  to  ignore  the  former 
Administiation's  rhetoric  and  wnt-.'hed  the 
Nations  economy.  To  their  dismay,  the  econ- 
,iomv  worsened  with  cch  passing  week. 

Uiieinployment  will  continue  to  increase 
This  year.  The  major  dispute  centers  around 
■JiP  extent  of  the  incre:tse.  llie  jobless  rule 
was  -19  percent  in  1973:  it  is  5.5  percent  now. 
and  will  probably  rise  to  6.0  percent  or  more 
before  the  year  is  completed,  tin  the  1971 
iece^..-.ion  it  was  5.9  percent.)  E\en  if  4  per- 
cent luiemployment  were  "full"  employ- 
mcnf.  which  definitely  is  not  true,  obviously 
V. e  are  i.t  se-ere  trouble  now.  So  rmich  so. 
th.it  several  government  economists  want  to 
pn-h  llie  4  percent  ttnemployment  rate  to  4  6 
per.ent  as  the  full"  employment  guideline. 
Some  critics  sarcastically  ob.served  that 
.since  the  ex-President  was  unable  to  pro- 
duce "full  '  employment,  iie  wanted  to  re- 
tiefine  it.  At  any  rate,  uncmploynient  is  still 
risint;  and  it  appear-s  that  tliis  condition 
will  continue  throughout  most  of  1074. 

Another  mo.st  interesting  question  is^.Are 
vc  in  a  period  of  rece-.'^ion'.'  If  we  agree  that 
a  recession  is  a  period  of  at  least  six  months 
of  actual  decline  in  the  real  le\el  of  pro- 
ductive activity— then  we  are  in  a  reces.sion. 
The  former  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  has  predicted  a  $102  billion 
doll-.^r  gain  in  the  Gross  National  Product 
ior  1974.  The  G.N.P.  in  1973  was  81,390  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  predicted  gain  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  since  real  growth  for  1974 
will  be  about  1  percent,  and  7  percent  in 
inflation,  as  compared  to  1973.  when  real 
urov.th  vas  6  percent  and  the  iiiflatioi.  rate 
was  5.3  percent. 

The  obvious  conclu-sion  is  that  .solid  real 
iirowth.  which  undergii'ds  economic  evpan- 
sion.  ite'.v  jobs  and  profits,  is  definitely  re- 
(cding.  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  the 
former  Administration  wanted  to  admit,  and 
is  a  significant  turning  point  for  concern 
when  one  examines  -American  econon;ics  i.f 
1973  as  against  predictions  for  1974. 

.An  examination  of  where  this  deploraiile 
.situation  is  going  to  lead  the  averag"  woik- 
ing  American  is  exasperating.  It  is  exasper- 
ating because  there  is  no  present  relief  in 
sight  in  the  upward  spiraling  of  the  cost  of 
living.  Prices  iiave  continued  to  oui-pace 
the  pay  envelope.  Recent  U.S.  Department 
cf  Labor  Statistics  indicate  that  e^en  wage 
increases  for  1973  were  not  much  of  a  Icveler 
in  the  inflationary  spiral;  wage  increa.ses 
just  could  not  keep  up  with  galloping  in- 
flation. Real  hourly  earnings  fell  1.9  percent 
and  roal  average  weekly  earnings  dropped 
1 .5  percent. 

There  are  some  solutions  if  the  new  Ad- 
ministration mo\es  quickly.  In  fact,  it  L^  im- 
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perative  that  remedies  be  instiiuted  now. 
to  ward  off  the  disaster  that  appears  to  '.'c 
coming. 

For  eN&iHpic.  Cong.ess  needs  to  reconsider 
its  pcsture  on  Public  Service  Employment: 
the  Compreheu.-.ive  Manpov.er  Act  passed  i:. 
1973.  needs  to  have  its  limit  of  200.000  pttb- 
lic  service  joljs  increased  to  at  least  the  15 
million  figure  wluch  my  Public  Services  BiU 
contained. 

If  this  increase  v.as  to  occur,  then  exa.>- 
perated  public  officials  would  not  be  faced 
wlUi  resolving  major  unemployment  crises 
in  their  communities,  with  the  small  Federal 
allocation  of  public  service  jobs  aw;irdtd 
their  cities  in  1974.  iSome  clMes  with  uncm- 
pioyment  at  the  12.9  percent  figure,  have  l.ttd 
as  little  as  a  dozen  public  service  jobs  to  pi  '- 
\)c,e  "rniploymcul"  for  their  rising  joblc-s 
[lopulailons.) 

Additionally,  emplaymoni  problems  a'e  al- 
ways more  .=:evere  for  Blacks,  other  non- 
Whiles.  y.-Miih  and  women;  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Blacks  in  some  cities  in  19i3 
for  example,  tended  to  be  50  peicent  hifinr 
than  the  average  f.'r  White  workers. 

Presently  there  is  about  s'^20  million  avi'.l- 
i:t)le  fc-r  the  nationwide  public  .service  er.-.- 
ployment  programs:  the  optimum  number  of 
unemployed  per.sons  who  will  receive  trailing 
assistance  from  these  funds  is  approximately 
95.000.  (A  small  number,  considering  the  un- 
employment rate!) 

Public  f-ervice  employment  would  help  re- 
vitalize the  economy  of  many  local  conifC'.i- 
'itt;c«;  it  would  also  serve  to  assist  local  com- 
munities' resolve  manpower  and  serxice  prob- 
lems in  such  vital  fields  ;is  health,  education, 
s.iintation.  crime  prsvention,  commanity  de- 
velopment and  environmental  control. 

It  is  certainly  not  too  late  to  i-ectiiy  the 
ci.aigers  inherent  unbridled  unemploymem : 
Congress  and  th.e  new  Administration  need 
io  ac  ni.w. 


lOBS'     JOBS'    JOB$' 

C'.;f'LflYMEM.  lULV  19/4  i 

Number  oi 

persons 

(millions) 

P».rf..it 

To:  •!  employed                                            81..  3 
Tolnl  uiiemploveJ                            .               ^-9 

r/::.t,Kti  men.               - 

Houseticlil  he.itl-: 

Whit?  wo!i.eis                                 .     ... 

-•  r. 

4.8 

i.  3 

Aiiiilt  ivome.i. .                      — 

TeRniifrs                                  ....... ^.    ... 

eiac''  adults                             ..  ^-.- 

oirtck  te».iase'"5                - 

9.i 

A.  3 

U  ,1  OeijaKmei't  ul  Labor  Bujictn  74  416 

NIXON   YFARS  Rtn>  Ot'S  TO  ECONOMV 

In  comparison  to  fot  r  pi-evious  presidenlial 
administrations  isee  a:;coinpanylng  chart  de- 
veloped oy  noted  economist.  Leon  Key-.er- 
Img).  the  Nixon  Administration's  economic 
policies  have  been  ruinous  to  the  Nation  s 
>,rowtl!. 

Mr.  Ktv.serling  recently  completed  a  s'litly 
which  graphically  depicts  the  downward  turn 
of  the  country's  economy  under  Nixonomics. 
Over,;ll,  I'.ie  country's  best  years  in  recrij. 
times,  were  under  the  Truman  Adniinistva- 
lion.  v.'nere  employment  was  high,  ihe  aver- 
age nnnunl  growth  was  high  and  inflation 
was  lo'.v.  Keyserling  notes  as  an  example  that 
"the  record  under  the  Truman  Adminlsirn- 
tion  completely  refutes  the  guiding  piac- 
tice  of  the  Nixon  Administration,  with  high 
unemployment,  stagnation,  and  recessions 
deliberately  contrived  in  a  futile  effort  to  con.- 
tp.in  roarinir  inflalion." 
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U.S.  ECONOMIC  P£ 


Truman,  1947-53  » 

Cisenhoivec,  1953-61 

Kennedy-Johnson,  195rt9 

Hfxon,  1969  to  hi  quarter  1974..".'.""".' 


'  To  2lloy.'  for  momentum  effects  of  pol 
as  the  last  year  of  the  preceeding  artminisfBlibn 
- 1946-47  not  mcluued  bec<iu?c  ereativ 
-  hi  qiiaiter  1974. 
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■ORMANCE.  UNDER  VARIOUS  NATIONAL  ADMINISTRATIONS  WITH  VARIOUS  APPROACHES  TO  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICY- 
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rnlCE  OF  POTATOES  EiS.'nS  21^  PERCENT 
IN  5  YEABS 

In  tl-.e  first  quarter  of  1974 
an    annual    rate    of    14.2 'o. 
quarter  oi  1974.  prices  rose  10.    ... 

The  GNP  (Gross  National  F  iduct).  which 
reflects  the   nation's  total   ou  put  of  goods 
and  services,   declined    1.2','J- 
quarter  of  1974;   it  declined 
7'c    In   the   first  quarter.  Som 
that  a   recession   exists   when    ...^ 
clines  for  two  consecutive  qua  ters. 

Commerce  Secretary  Dent  s(  ites  that  the 
coviutry   is  experiencing   an   '< 
spasm",  not  a  recession. 

Economic  Counsel  Kenneth  ; 
that    the    t^\o    quirtcr    GNP 
"liuke". 

However  the  wise  economls  i  define  our 
present  declining  economic  c  rcumstances. 
The  average  Americau  worker  aruiot  make 
nn  average  profit  of  20 '"i  on  hli  Investments 
(as  five  American  banks  recent  y  reported) 
because  the  average  American  i  is  very  little 
to  invest  In  other  than  his  mor(  japed  house 
and  his  overly  financed  automt  jile. 

His  major  Investment  Is  i  his  good 
health— and  the  good  health  o:   his  family. 

His  main  concern  is  surviv.il,  md  when  he 
checks  his  average  expenses  fi  r  daily  sur- 
Mval  these  days— the  qunlltv  ai  a  manner  of 
ills  survival  is  a  highly  debatab  ;  subject. 

How  high  have  prices  risen-  in  Just  the 
ordinary  things  needed  'jy  mos  families  to 
live  in  minimal  comfort? 

Here  are  some  price  increases  by  oeicent) 
in  everyday  items,  which  refleci  :  the  begin- 
mng  of  Ex-President  Nixon's  ac  nlnistration 
(1969;  to  the  present: 

Pc'ccnf  rise  Jrovi  1909^4 
Item: 

Brend,  white 

Hamburger    

Frying  Chicken  .." 

Milk,   fresh   

Potatoes    

Tomatoes,  canned 

Property    Taxes    ". 

Domestic    Services    

Baby-sitter  services I" 

Boy's    dungarees    

Drycleanlng ~l" 

Auto  repairs  

Local  transit  fares ""' 

Plane  fares,  coach 
Indoor  movie  admission  . 
Cigarettes,  king  filter  .._ 

Drawing  short  will 

Phy-,;ri;in,  office  visit 


I  ?^n'^5",ilJ^-'^'='*''  >9»  (annual  rale). 
'1969-74.  1974  estimated. 

Source:  Economic  Reports  of  the  P.esidei.l,  and  Economic  Indicators. 
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tlxinks  of  basketball  greatness.  Maiiy  a 
Los  Angeles  Laker  playoff  game  was 
settled  by  the  final  clutch  shot  of  Jerry 
West.  He  was  a  living  example  of  what 
the  ancient  Greeks  defined  as  excel- 
lence: "Grace  imder  pressure." 

In  announcing  his  retirement  as  a 
player  October  3.  Jerry  said  he  felt  he 
no  longer  could  play  the  game  he  wanted 
to  play.  He  went  on  to  state  very  wisely 
•something  that  is  true  for  every  person: 

If  .vou  sacrifice  your  standards,  vou're  not 
being  honest  with  yourself. 

West  spans  the  era  of  exciting  NCi\A 
playoffs  in  the  late  1950's  as  a  West  Vir- 
ginia University  star,  to  the  Minnesota 
Lakers  which  later  moved  to  Los  An- 
geles, to  the  basketball  of  today  with 
young  budding  players  such  as  Bill  Wal- 
ton and  Moses  Malone.  West's  former 
teammates  included  superstars  Wilt 
Chamberlain  and  Elgin  Baylor. 

Co.mmonly  referred  affectionately  as 
•Zeke  from  Cabin  Creek,"  Jerrj-  West 
left  his  mark  on  the  record  books:  Third 
highest  scorer  in  the  NBA  with  25.192 
points ;  NBA  high  single  game  scoring 
record  for  a  guard  with  63  points-  the 
1969-70  individual  scoring  champion 
with  a  31.2  average;  most  career  points 
m  playoff  history,  4.457;  and  the  single 
season  mark  of  562  in  18  playoffs  in 
1970.  Thus,  quite  approiJriately,  the 
Lakers  retired  jersey  No.  44. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  for  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  commending  Jerry  West  for  his 
contiibutlon  to  basketball,  and  we  wish 
him  weU  in  the  years  ahead  with  the 
excellent  Laker  organization. 


of  special  interest  groups— teachers,  vet- 
erans, farmers,  welfare  recipients,  bus- 
inessmen, workers,  et  cetera— by  spend- 
ing money  we  do  not  have,  resulting  in 
the  creation  of  artificial  dollars  which 
lower  the  value  of  the  existing  currency. 
Inflation  is  caused  by  Governments  ar- 
tificially increasing  the  supply  of  money 
in  order  to  cover  the  deficits  in  spendinjr. 

In  an  article  concerning  "The  Cause  Of 
Inflation,"  Anthony  Harrlgan.  executive 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  In- 
dusliial  Council,  notes: 

Runaway  inflation  is  something  that  nil 
Americans  can  understand.  They  dont  need 
any  high-flown  economic  analysis  to  tell 
them  that  their  dollars  are  buying  less,  that 
llieir  .savings  are  worth  less.  But  the  Ameri- 
can peolpe  need  a  better  understanding  of  the 
cause  of  inflation.  It  is  excessive  eovornm-nt 
spendir.g. 

Mr.  Harrigan's  prescription  for  the 
current  Inflation  is  the  following: 

The  American  people  must  demand  that 
the  Congress  adopt,  as  a  j;ermane:it  rule  ihn' 
federal  expenditures  shall  not  exceed  federai 
revenues.  If  that  rule  isn't  ndoptrtl.  tl'C 
American  standard  of  living  v.lll  deteiiorate 
until  It  is  on  a  par  with  the  wretched  depen- 
dent nations  of  the  world. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  wisON 
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TI-TE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  INFLATION 

HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

i.X  -I  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVtS 
Mondcy,  October  7,  1974 

-Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  shi- 
cere  in  our  concern  over  inflation  and  in 
our  desire  to  reverse  the  trend  of  the  re- 
cent past  it  is  essential  th.-xt  we  under- 
stand its  cause. 

Unfortunately,  Americans  tend  to  niis- 
luidei-otand  the  economic  facts  of  life  and 
part  of  the  reason  is  that  men  in  public 
life  tend  to  simplify  and  distort  such 
isahties  in  an  cfToit  to  provide  voters 
and  potential  voters  with  benefits  the 
Nation  cannot  afford  at  the  same  time 
tnat  they  are  told  that  the  economv  is 
ioi:nd. 
Thu.s,  v.e  increase  benefits  to  a  variety 


In  a  thoughtful  ebsay  in  the  Wr]l 
Street  Journal,  Prof.  David  Mei.selman 
of  the  department  of  economics  at  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  In.'?titute  and  Sta*'' 
University,  ties  the  current  inflation  to 
the  artificial  Increase  in  the  moiiev 
supply. 

Dr.  MeiseliJian  declares: 

The  Increase  In  the  ratio  of  nionev  to  out- 
put has  been  the  result  of  sharp  increases 
in  money  rather  than  decrea.ses  In  output. 

His  prescription  includes  a  svstem  of 
freely  floaUng  rates  in  a  free  market 
rather  than  fixed  exchange  rates  He 
writes : 

The  systen:  oi  freciv  fior.tirc  rafes  is  a  fre- 
market  In  foreign  exchange  with  the  well 
known  merits  of  other  free  markets  but 
the  added  virtue  that  It  breaks  the  link  be- 
tween the  balance  oi  p.-vments  and  the 
stock  of  money.  Under  floating  rates  ther^ 
is  no  central  bank  price  fixing  or  other  in- 
tervention In  foreign  exchange  markets 
Inflation  abroad  need  not  be  Imported,  nor 
can  Inflation-creating  monev  be  evporrcd 
If  otlaer  countries  are  i-nwiliii.-,  lo  monetize 
balance  of  payments  deMcits. 

I  wish  to  share  tliese  two  iinpoil^nt 
analyses  of  our  current  economic  diffi- 
culties with  my  colleagues.  Thes" 
pieces— "The  Cause  Of  Inflation"  by 
Anthony  HaiTigan  and  "International 
Inflation  Tied  To  Fixed  Monetary  Ex- 
change Rates,"  by  David  Meiselman  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  13 
19 li.  are  inserted  ni'o  the  PrroK'-  "t  this 
i.'i-ae: 
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The  Cause  of  Inflation 
(By  Anthony  Harrlgan) 
Runaway  inflation  Is  something  that  all 
.tmerlcaiis  can  understand.  They  don't  need 
any  high-flown  economic  analysis  to  tell 
them  that  their  dollars  are  buying  less,  that 
their  savings  are  worth  less. 

But  the  American  people  nerd  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  cause  of  inflation.  It  Is 
er^cessive  Government  spending. 

Thus  curbing  Inflation  means  reducing 
{government  spending,  eliminating  wa.steful 
federal  and  slate  programs,  postponing  pres- 
tige projects,  and  generally  tightening  the 
nation's  belt. 

It  won't  be  ea^y  or  painless  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  inflation.  T!ie  ■now'  generation 
will  have  to  learn  to  make  do  without  thiiigs 
it  ha.s  learned  to  expect.  Communities  wUl 
itave  to  set  aside  plans  for  programs  and 
projects  tliey  very  much  desire.  The  Amer- 
icau people,  in  other  words,  will  have  to 
learn  to  "take  their  medicine." 

The  country  Is  in  trouble  because  many 
Americans  have  been  Ignorant  about  how 
their  economy  works.  They  have  demanded 
things  before  they  could  afford  to  obtain 
them.  They  ha\e  lived  beyond  their  means. 
They  have  called  on  Big  Government  to  meet 
all  sorts  of  demands  Irrespective  of  the  pub- 
lic's inabiUty  to  pay  for  what  was  wanted. 
Americans  have  placed  unreasoning  faith  in 
Big  Government  to  solve  their  problems  and 
guarantee  perpetual  prosperity.  Now  the  na- 
tion has  arrived  at  a  day  of  reckoning. 

Sen.  Harry  P.  BjTd  Jr.  of  Virginia  has 
lightly  said:  "Massive  deflicits  in  the  federal 
budget  are  the  chief  caxise  of  inflation."  He 
has  pointed  out  that  "the  high  defiicts  which 
the  government  has  been  running  have  push- 
ed the  national  debt  up  to  $475  billion." 
Government  borrowing,  he  noted,  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  for  the  average  citizen  to 
get  funds  to  buy  a  hovtse  or  a  company  to 
acquire  money  lor  expansion. 

One  of  tiie  roads  out  of  the  iiiflationary 
morass  is  expansion  oi"  niiinufacturing  facil- 
ities wiilch  can  turn  out  more  goods  at  lower 
prices.  But  business  finds  money  for  expan- 
sion difficult  to  obtain.  With  government 
"^pending  on  the  rise,  prices  go  up.  And  up. 
And  up. 

Yet  the  liberal-union  coalition  in  Congress 
persists  in  ptishing  for  expanded  federal  pro- 
grams. Sen.  Byrd  has  pointed  out  that  the 
.Senate  approved  a  bill  that  included  "an  in- 
crease of  one  billion  dollars  tfrom  $3  billion 
to  $4  billion)  for  food  stamps,  a  program 
which  has  increased  a  hundredfold  In  cost 
.since  Its  inception  in  1966."  Is  it  any  wonder, 
therefore,  that  food  prices  are  going  tip  and 
I  hat  working  Americans  find  themselves  in  a 
bind? 

The  country  also  continues  to  waote  about 
$10  billion  a  year  on  foreigii  aid.  Most  re- 
cently. Congress  approved  a  new  contribu- 
tion of  $1.5  billion  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Internaiional  Development  As-soclatlon — 
for  the  same  countries  which  have  squan- 
dered scores  of  billions  of  dollars  In  U.S.  tax- 
payer funds  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Then  there  are  those  who  want  tlie  govern- 
ment to  subsidize  trede  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  want  the  government  to  borrow 
money  from  the  American  people  at  8V2'c 
and  lend  it  to  the  Soviets  at  6'i''^.  The 
spender.s  just  never  quit  trying  to  give  away 
taxpayer  dollars! 

With  billions  being  distributed  in  hand- 
oats  in  every  form — from  f(jcd  stamps  to 
foreign  aid — it  is  no  wonder  iliat  inflation 
is  going  like  r\  house  afire.  In  this  situation, 
the  hope  of  t!ie  country  lies  in  the  renewed 
common  .sense  of  the  people — in. their  de- 
termination to  support  officeholders  who  'oie 
:o  restrain  government  spending. 

"ihe  United  States,  once  and  for  all,  must 
r<.-ject  the  political  patent  medicine  of  fed- 
eral economic  controls,  more  printing  press 
money  and  massive  deficit  spending.  The 
-Americ.in  people  must  demriUd  that  tt  e  Con- 
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gress  adopt,  as  a  permanent  rule,  that  federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  federal  reve- 
nues. If  that  rule  isn't  adopted,  the  American 
standard  of  living  will  deteriorate  until  It  Is 
on  a  par  with  the  wretched,  dependent  na- 
tions of  the  world. 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  13,  1974] 
t.wfrn.'vtional  inflation  tied  to  flxtzd 
Monetary  Exchange  Rates 
(By  David  I.  Meiselman) 
The  world-wide  acceleration  of  inflation 
i;ince  1973  resulted  primarily  from  a  speedup 
in  the  pace  of  monetary  expansion  through- 
out the  world  rather  than  from  declines  In 
output  stemming  from  such  oft  cited  events 
as  the  disappearance  of  anchovies  off  the 
coast  of  Peru  or  the  operations  of  the  OPEC 
oil  cartel.  To  be  sure,  there  was  some  reduc- 
tion in  the  output  of  petroleum  and  chicken 
feed,  which  explains  why  these  prices  In- 
creased relative  to  other  prices.  Also,  real 
GNP  fell  In  the  first  quarter  of  1974.  But 
aggregate  ouput  In  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  Is  now  higher  than 
it  was  in  early  1973  despite  isolated  exam- 
nles  of  reductions  in  supplies  of  a  handful 
of  products.  Thus  the  Increase  in  the  ratio 
of  money  to  outptit  has  been  the  result  of 
.sharp  Increases  in  money  rather  than  de- 
creases in  output.  In  the  U.S.  since  1971  both 
tiie  narrow  M-1  and  the  broad  M-2  measures 
of  money  have  been  rising  at  the  fastest 
rates  since  World  War  II.  Not  surprisingly, 
prices  have  also  been  rising  at  the  fastest 
pace  since  1946.  Since  Federal  Reserve  ac- 
tions determined  the  quantity  of  money,  the 
Fed  rather  than  the  fish  In  Peru  Is  primarily 
to  blame  for  ovir  inflation  woes. 

Freed  from  foreign  constraints  by  the  1968 
two-tier  gold  arrangement  and  the  1972  clos- 
ing of  tne  gold  window,  the  Fed  has  erred 
on  the  side  of  excessive  moneituy  ease  ever 
since. 

For  the  nine  major  OECD  advanced  econ- 
omies I  have  surveyed  (In  a  .study  of  the  cttr- 
rent  inflation  I  presented  ai  the  recently  held 
Conference  on  World-Wide  Inflation  spou- 
•sored  by  the  Americau  Enterprise  Institute  1 
which  include  Canada,  Germany,  Japan  and 
Great  Britain,  over  the  three  years  of  1971 
through  1973  the  nominal  quantity  of  money 
increased  a  staggering  56 'r,  mainly  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  their  last  di'ich  efforts  to  re- 
tard appreciation  of  their  own  exchange 
rates  (the  depreciation  of  the  U.S.  dollar) 
and  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  pseudo-fixed  exchange  rates  system. 
They  failed  at  both.  To  prevent  the  rise  In 
the  price  of  their  own  currencies  relative  to 
the  dollar,  foreign  central  banks  purchased 
a  huge  volume  of  new  money.  Large  German 
and  Japanese  surpluses  required  large-scale 
expansion  of  the  volume  of  Deutsche  marks 
and  yens. 

The  episode  was  another  illustration  of  t!::e 
general  proposition  that  countries  with  fixed 
exchange  rates  cannot  efl'ectlvely  determine 
their  own  money  supplies  and  thereby  their 
price  levels.  The  quantity  of  money  typically 
becomes  a  by-product  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, a  small  tail  indeed  to  be  wagging  a 
large  dog,  especially  for  countries  such  as 
the  United  States  where  exports  and  imports 
are  each  only  a  small  6~o  of  GNP.  Through 
tnese  and  related  mechanisms,  the  fixed  rate 
system  in  recent  year;  had  become  an  engine 
of  inflation,  especially  since  deficit  cotnitries 
never  effectively  deflated,  partly  because 
they  were  able  to  borrow  newly  created 
reserves  from  the  International  Mjnetary 
Fund.  In  order  a'eas,  stich  as  during  the 
v.-orld-wide  economic  collapse  of  tlie  early 
I93(i's.  adherence  to  fixed  rates  catt.sed  de- 
flation by  requiring  monetary  contraction  by 
deficit  countries.  Deflation  appears  to  l-.ave 
been  ruled  out  by  world-wide  adherence  to 
full  employment  policies  which  conflict  v.ith 
the  tendency  for  monetary  restriction  to  lead 
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first  to  reductions  in  employment  and  ou*put 
before  la'^er  price  reductions. 

It  was  not  until  fixed  rates  and  heavy  cen- 
tral bank  intervention  were  abandoned  early 
in  1973  that  these  countries  could  gain  con- 
trol over  their  money.  The  subsequent  events 
holds  out  promise  for  a  slowing  of  inflation 
outside  the  U.S.,  but  do  not  guarantee  It.  As 
we  have  seer.  U.S.  monetary  Independence 
has  beett  usetl  to  hasten  rather  than  slow 
inflation.  'Oie  average  annual  rate  of  mone- 
tary expansion  of  26' .  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter if  1972  was  brought  down  to  5r'o  by  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1973.  Countries  such  as 
Germnny  and  Holland  were  actually  able  to 
reduce  I'ltelr  moitcy  stocks,  at  .least  tem- 
porarilv. 

The  system  oi  freely  floating  rates  Is  a  free 
market  in  foreign  exchange  with  the  well 
known  merit.s  oi  other  free  markets,  but  with 
the  added  virtue  that  it  breaks  the  link 
betv,ecn  t";o  balance  of  payments  and  tJie 
.=tork  of  mor.ey.  Itader  floating  rates  there  is 
no  central  bsnk  price  fixing  or  other  Inter- 
vention in  loreig/i  exchange  markets,  no 
balance  of  payments  surpluses  and  deficits 
and  thereby  lio  need  for  central  banks  to 
increase  money  in  response  to  surpluses  or 
to  reduce  money  in  response  to  deficits.  In- 
flation abroad  need  not  be  Imported,  nor  can 
uiflaticn-creating  money  be  exported  if  other 
countries  are  utiwlUing  to  monetize  balr.nce 
of  payments  deficits. 

Only  under  floating  rates  can  countries 
pursue  independent  monetary  policies,  in- 
cluding these  leading  to  generally  stable 
price  levels.  Proposals  to  use  fiscal  policy, 
lax  and  government  expenditure  tools  under 
fiXed  rai.es  to  achieve  Internal  stability  and 
external  balance  are  deficient  because  they 
lack  long-l-erm  effects  and  their  short-run 
impacts  are  either  too  undepeudable  or  too 
weak.  Proposals  for  direct  controls  over  cap- 
ital movement.3  or  trade  are  essentially  dis- 
guised devaluations  with  many  undesirable 
side  effects  which  impair  personal  freedom 
and  reduce  economic  efficiency.  Moreover, 
under  iixed  rates  disturbances  from  abroad 
tend  to  be  magnified  rather  than  buffered, 
ill  part  because  they  are  generally  ampliiied 
by  the  iink  to  domestic  money. 

.■»•*•• 
For  pOfft-Vteinam  United  States  there  a-e 
special  hazar.'ids  and  dubious  rewards  to  ije 
derived  from  a  special  role  as  the  world'.= 
monetary  policeman,  including  the  necessity 
to  enforce  rules  of  the  fixed  rate  system  of 
deficit  countries,  most  of  whom  would  regard 
the  required  deflation  and  economic  slow- 
down as  excessively  har.sh  and  unacceptable 
means  to  achieve  balance  of  payment.s  equi- 
librium. Conflicts  with  domestic  policies  and 
the  diffusion  of  world  economic  and  political 
power  make  it  unlikely  that  the  U.S.  or  any 
other  coitntry  c.\n  ever  be  the  20th  Century 
counterpart  of  'Jie  I9th  Century  Bank  of 
EnglaiKl. 

To  become  the  world's  central  bank  a-id 
maintain  convenibility,  the  U.S.  must  effec- 
tively CO  through  a  large  devaluation  in  order 
to  accumulate  the  necessary  foreign  exchange 
to  ensure  the  viability  and  credibility  of  the 
.=ystem.  .  .  the  devaluation  would  lead  to 
more  US.  iniir.t  on  as  •we  traded  goods  lor 
foreicn  ex-^'nange.  The  sliernative  route  is 
the  c'irrc:it  exchange  rate  but  with  unilat- 
eral U.S.  rnoneiary  restriction  and  deflation. 
Neitlter  wuiilc:  -eem  to  be  acceptable. 

A  rctur:i  to  r.xed  rates  would  renew  the 
scries  of  periodic  speculative  rvuis  against 
world  cuirencieo  which  played  an  important 
role  in  the  inflationary  increase  in  the  woild 
money  supply  in  the  decade  before  the  de- 
mise of  the  fixed  rate  system  in  1973.  Surplu.s 
countries  would  again  be  required  to  mone- 
ti;,e  speculati-.e  inflows  to  prevent  apprecia- 
tion r.nd  deficit  cov.ntries  v.-ould  again  beg 
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and  borrow  newly  created  resdlves  to  prevent 
or  forestall  devaluation. 
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MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  T|  IE  YOUNG 

HON.  ANDREW  VPUNG 

OF    GEORGIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^NTATIVES 
Monday,  October  711974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  1928,  Uie  first  Monda*  in  October 
has  been  recognized  a.s  (liild  Health 
Day.  Today  might  be  the*ccasion  for 
speechmakinf?,  were  it  itot  for  the 
paucity  of  national  commifnent  to  the 
simple  humanitarian  pro?  )sltion  that 
the  health  of  our  children  >  a  national 
priority. 

For  example,  the  92d  Coxi  :ress  passed 
the  National  Sickle  Cell  ,  nemia  Re- 
search Act.  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tion of  up  to  $115  million  o  er  a  3-vear 
period.  To  date,  not  1  cent  1  as  been  ap- 
propriatpd  under  this  act. 

Another  e.xample  of  such  neglect  was 
brought  to  light  recentlj-  in   in  excellent 
article  by  IJichael  Edwards,  i  ppearing  in 
the  September  28  isbue  of  T  e  Nation. 
Tfte  ChUiDhen  Are  Sth-l  ^  aiting 
(By  Michael  D.  EdTi-ar  s) 
WAsiri:*CTON. — On  January  2    1968,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  into  law  I  glslatlon  re- 
quiring free  preventive  medical   ;are  for  mll- 
llon.s  of  poor  children  who  seldc  n — if  ever— 
see  a  doctor.  Today,  almost  seve    rears  later, 
most  of  those  children  are  stil    waiting  for 
the  program  to  be  p\rt  into  e  eet.  A  "poor 
child   has  oj.iy   hp.lf  the  chanc     of  a   more 
affluent  youngster  to  reach  his  fi  .<  t  birthday. 
Children    of   poverty   have   five    :imes   more 
mental  illness,  seven  times  mor    vlsunl  im- 
pairments, six   times   more   heai  ng  detects, 
and  three  Umes  more  heart  disc  ,se  than  do 


their  more  fortunate  counterpar 
America '.s  forgotten  children — 
of  a  society  wlUcb  applauds  rhe 
slow  to  act. 

Nowhere  has  this  been  more  . 
In  this  program  which  mandates 


They  are 
lie  victinii. 
uric,  but  is 

ideiit  than 
Irce  scree  n- 
13 


Ing,  diagnosis  and  treatment  1  ir  some 
mUliou  children  under  Medicaid  It  is  a  case 
.study  of  how  creative  ideas  an  uoble  in- 
tentions are  written  into  law.  t  len  lost  In 
the  bureaucracy,  discovered  agni  i.  and  still 
not  Implemented. 

The  idea  behind  the  Early  eld  Periodic 
Sc-reeriing.  Diagnosis,  and  Trca  ment  Pro 
crram  (EPSDT)  datea  back  to  966,  when 
Wilbur  Cohen,  then  Under  S  cretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfart  began  to 
push  a  simple  cciicept:  that  it  i  far  better 
for  children  to  \isit  the  doctor  lefore  they 
^'Ct  sick.  In  that  way.  a  potenti  llv  serious 
Ulness  can  be  caught  in  its  earl  stages. 
While  not  fully  committed   to  the  neces- 

sity   of   bringing   free   uiedical    c  ire    to   djs- 

advautuijed  youngater.s,   but  con 

the  Cohen  proposiJ  could  cut  di  ivn  weLfare 

ai:d  Medicnla  expend! Luie.s,  Pres   ieut  Johu. 

.son   uiciuaed  reierences  to  sucu| 

in    a   message    to   Congress   on 

19G7.  An  economy -minded  Houst 

Jileaus  Committee  nitrved  forv.ara 

and   added   a   proviaiou   lo 

rity    Amendments  of   1967,   stlpu 

to  be  eligible  for  Medicaid  funds    „.,   ,.„,.., 

had  to  provide  preventive  medi(  il  cnre  for 

uU  eligible  children  under  the  a|  ;  of  21 
The    bUl    cleared    Congress    on 


a  piogiain 
1  t-bruary  8, 
Wav.s  and 
in  the  idea 
the  S  cin!  Sccu- 
»ting  that 
the  ,«;tates 


December 


15.  And  on  January  2,  1968,  Presl  ent  John 
sou  Igned  the  measure — comr  ting  the 
federal  government  to  assuring  thai  free 
medical  care  would  begin  f.ir  ihc  c-  chi:dre:i 
by  July  1,  1969. 


But  fi-om  then  on,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  which  Is 
responsible  for  overseeing  the  program, 
moved  abuat  as  fast  as  the  Wa^dilngton 
Monument.  The  eighteen-month  interval 
between  when  the  bill  was  enacted  and  when 
It  was  to  be  fully  operational  prcEumably 
gave  even  the  slowest  HEW  employee  time 
to  draft  the  regulations  ui'.der  which  the 
program  was  to  operate.  But  July  came  and 
v.cnt:   the  regulations  never  appeared. 

But   for   the   persistence   of   the   Nation;-.! 
Welfare  Rights  Organization    (NWRO>    and 
the  late  Rep.  William  F.  Ryan  of  New  York, 
the  progr.uu  might  have  quietly  disappeared 
then    and    there,    along    with    other    d\ist- 
covered  sections  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
Their  efforts  apparently  vielded  some  suc- 
cess   in    December    1970— three    years    alter 
the  law  was  passed  and  a  year  and  a  hall 
after    the    stipulated    starting    date — when 
HEW  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  announced 
that  his  department  had  Anally  d.-af  ted  reg- 
ulations "wiiich  would  require  state  Medi- 
caid agencies  to  spearhead  the  comprehen- 
sive pluuulng  necessary  to  impleinenc   the 
nationwide   program   of   preventive   medical 
care  for  needy  children. 

Published  in  the  Fedcrol  Rcphter  on  De- 
cember 11,  1970.  these  draft  regulations 
were  accompanied  by  a  notice  that  Inter- 
ested parties  had  thirty  days  in  which  to 
commeui.  rresumably,  following  thai  dead- 
line, the  regulations  would  go  into  effect. 

They  didn't.  It  was  only  after  another 
year  had  elapsed  and  NWRO  liad  filed  suit 
u»  federal  court  to  force  HEW  to  mo^-e  that 
the  department  promulgated  final  regula- 
tions implementing  the  program — effective 
February  4,  1972. 

That  should  have  done  it.  Borne  13  mil- 
lion poor  children  should  have  begun  re- 
ceiving the  medical  attention  they  needed 
and  deser\ed.  But.  in  keeping  with"  the  his- 
torv  of  ihLs  program,  it  did  not  happen.  Con- 
cerned by  ihe  very  evident  reluctance  of 
both  HEW  and  the  states  to  Uve  up  to  the 
law.  the  Conpre.3s  du-ectod  that  a  financial 
penali>  had  U)  l-e  imposed  on  those  Juiisdic- 
tious  uhich  did  not  meet  the  statutory  re- 
qnlrfnients  by  July  1.  1974. 

As  naght  he  expected,  HEW  did  not  meet 
this  deadline.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  Aug- 
ust 2  that  the  department  even  issued  the 
regulations  under  which  the  penalty  could 
be  assessed.  And  federal  oflicialo  candidly 
concede  that,  even  under  the  best  of  cirtum- 
stauces,  tliey  will  not  be  In  a  position  to 
levy  the  fine  and  force  full  compliance  un- 
til ncKt  year.  And  the  best  of  clrcum.=^tance8 
clearly  do  not  exist. 

First,  there  Is  HEWs  basic  lack  of  r&»olve 
to  carry  out  the  law  of  the  land.  Not  only  has 
the  department  failed  to  see  the  necessity  to 
meet  Congre.?slonally  Imposed  deadlines;  it 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  commit  the  re- 
sources essential  to  implement  the  program 
even  when  appropirate  regulatio-  hod  been 
Issued. 

Perhaps  most  Indicative  of  this  is  the  fact 
thBt,  the  majority  of  officials  re.sponslble  for 
administering  the  program  have  resigned. 
Now,  there  are  only  four  people  at  HEW  in 
Waslilngton  to  administer  a  program  which 
by  HEWs  own  estimates  should  be  reaching 
at  least  13  million  children.  Nor  is  the  situa- 
tion any  better  In  the  field.  There  is  an  aver- 
i>f;e  of  one  staff  member  in  each  of  the  de- 
partment's ten  regional  offices  to  oversee  the 
performance  by  the  states  in  this  matter. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  program  hi.d  the 
eiphty-to-100  staff  slots  it  needs  even  to  be- 
gin to  carry  out  the  law,  the  manner  In 
v.-!-.lch  HEW  has  structured  the  program  vir- 
tually prevents  it  from  living  up  to  its  ohii- 
gallons  to  the  country's  poor. 

The  first  obligation  is  to  provide  Cjiiahty 
medical  care.  Yet  the  HEW  reL'ulations 
make  almost  no  meniion  of  the  quality  of 
c.irv.  The  second  obligation  must  be  to  iden- 
tify the  chllUriiu  wiio  are  lo  recci'.  e  tub  care 
ai'.d  t!)  brut'  H  i"  tiicui.  It  .-tinnly  :s  no',  su.ll- 


clent  t  o  write  a  letter  each  year  to  each  wel- 
fare family,  letting  them  know  that  the  pro- 
gram exists.  There  must  be  a  dedicated  ai.d 
continuing  effort  to  find  the.se  chUdren  and 
provide  them  with  the  services.  And  third, 
there  must  be  an  effort  to  establish  th.e  ap- 
propriate programs  without  penalizing  the 
.youngsters  who  should  be  benefiting  from 
them.  As  the  present  penalty  provi.'sion 
£tan(i.<,  states  might  find  it  ecoiiomically 
more  advantageous  to  take  the  1  per  cent 
pen.ilty  thr.n  to  spend  the  monev  nece.stary 
to  live  up  to  the  EPSDT  guidelines.  The  onlv 
ones  to  lose  in  this  situation  are  tlie  chil- 
dren. Moreover,  it  i^  far  easier  for  a  state  to 
be  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  under 
which  the  penalty  can  be  assesed  than  it  is 
to  fulfiU  the  language  of  the  law  itself.  In 
other  v.ords,  states  might  not  be  subject  to 
Uie  1  per  cent  penalty,  yet  continue  lo  vio- 
late the  Medicaid  law. 

Congress  had  an  an.-wer  to  this  when  It 
first  passed  the  EPSDT  pr,>grp.m  in  1967— 
that  any  state  that  failed  to  provide  these  es- 
sential services  would  be  denied  any  federal 
Medicaid  money  whatsoever.  But  no  one  r.t 
HEW  or  in  the  Congress  proposes  to  use  this 
remedy. 

What  this  comes  down  to  is  a  que.it ion  cf 
commitment  and  action.  Each  day  that  the 
government  fails  to  make  this  prognim  func- 
tion is  another  day  of  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  ChUdren  of  poverty.  Harlem  Rep. 
Charles  Rangel  put  it  this  way:  "One  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  in  go\'ernment  is  when  it 
gives  lip  service  to  disadvantaged  Americans, 
then  promptly  forgets  them.  We  have  seen 
this  sham  too  often  in  the  past  and  are  now, 
unfortunately,  witnessing  It  again." 
And  the  chUdren  keep  on  waiting. 


IT   IS    TIME    WE    STOPPED    GIVING 
FERTILIZER  TO  SOUTH  \TETNAM 


HON.  JERRY  LITTON 


Of    MISSOIRI 

:. :    1  ;iE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1974 

M ".  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  State  EJepartaient  is  try- 
h\)ito  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  con- 
.siimers,  producers,  and  Congress  by  us- 
ing "the  back  door  approach"  to  giving 
massive  amounts  of  fertilizer  to  South 
Vietnam  at  a  time  when  we  have  fer- 
tilizer shortages  in  America  and  Con- 
gress has  been  trying  to  reduce  economic 
aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

Recently,  I  revealed  that  the  State 
E>cpartment  through  its  AID  program 
had  given  S66  million  worth  of  fertilizer 
to  South  Vietnam  in  tlie  past  3  months 
and  an  ruiditional  $10  million  for  sliip- 
ping  it  there.  The  State  Department  re- 
futed my  statement  by  saying  the  fer- 
tilizer was  not  given  to  South  Vietnam, 
but  irstead  was  .sold  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  how  fer- 
tiliser is  allegedly  sold  to  South  Vietnam. 
First,  it  is  bought  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment AID  program  and  then  it  is  sold  to 
Vietnam  importers  who  pay  for  it  in 
Soutn  Vietnam  currency  called  piasters 
v.hich  are  in  tuin  deposited  in  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  South  Vietnam.  These 
piasters  are  then  iipent,  under  mutual 
agreement  of  AID  and  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  on  various  South  Viet- 
namese programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  csn  call  it  a  sale  if 
■ou  li!:e.  bat  it  rtill  amounts  to  n  mas- 
.si'.e   giveaway   of   fciiillzrr   at   a    time 
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when  we  have  a  fertilizer  shortage  in 
America.  American  taxpayers  pay  for  it 
with  their  tax  money,  American  con- 
sumers pay  again  through  higher  food 
prices,  and  American  fanners  pay 
"through  increased  fertilizer  co.sts  and 
decreased  food  production. 

AID  has  informed  me  that  of  the  185.- 
000  tons  of  fertilizer  shipped  to  South 
Vietnam  under  this  program.  79,000  tens 
were  purchased  from  other  countries. 
A.n  additional  $25  million  worth  is  to 
be  given  to  South  Vietnam  in  the  next 
3  months.  If  just  half  this  much  is  given 
in  the  following  6  month=,  this  will  mean 
that  10  percent  of  our  entire  AID  pro- 
gram for  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
will  have  been  used  up  in  giving  fertilizer 
to  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  been  advi-^ed 
there  v.ill  probably  be  a  moratorium 
against  such  AID-fiiianced  American 
fertiUzer  giveaway  programs  next  spiing 
during  the  spring  plantin:?  season  in  the 
United  States;  however,  the  Vietnamese 
planting  reason  is  such  that  they  will  not 
be  needing  it  then.  AID  offici&ls  advised 
the  members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  earlier  this  year  when  such 
fertilizer  giveaways  were  banned,  but 
they  did  not  advise  us  when  the  program 
was  reinstated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know.  Congress 
has  time  and  again  this  year  voted  to 
whittle  down  the  tremendously  big  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam. The  minute  we  turn  our  backs  the 
State  Department  starts   giving   them 
something  else;  this  time  it  is  fertilizer 
which  is  in  very  short  .supply  in  America. 
Today  the  House  wisely  voted  in  favor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1131,  the  con- 
tinuing   resolution    conference    report, 
which   pvo\ides  funding   authority   for 
fiscal    1975   appropriations   which   have 
not  yet  been  signed  into  lav.'.  I  say  wisely 
because  included  in  this  report  is  a  Sen- 
ate-added amendment  which  limits  the 
amount  of  foreign  assistance  funds  that 
can  be  used  to  procure  fertilizers  for  and 
to  nvovide  fertilizers  to  South  Vietnam. 
The    hmit    estabUshed    ir,    $85,000,000 
which  is  in  excess  of  the   $76,000,000 
already  spent,  but  substantially  below 
that  which  the  State  Department  ap- 
parently planned  to  spend  in  this  area. 
Thus,  it  appears  we  have,  through  the 
passage  of  this  continuing  resolution, 
stopped    the    ill-advised    giveaway    of 
fertilizer— a  product  in  short  supply  in 
America—  to  South  Vietnam  —a  country 
which  has  already  received  billion.s  in 
aid  from  the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Amendments  to  the  H.^nsen  Substitute 
Offeked  by  Mr.  McCormack 

Page  14,  after  line  4,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  succeed- 
ing paragraphs  accordingly) : 

"(c)  No  Member  may  serve  on  more  than 
one  standing  committee  at  any  time;  except 
that  service  on  the  Committee  en  the  Budget, 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration;  the 
Committee  on  Merciiant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, the  Committee  on  S.-nall  Business,  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  omcial  Conduct, 
or  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  in  applying  this 
requirement.  The  prohibition  contained  in 
this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  Mem- 
ber serving  on  two  or  more  committees  In 
the  Nlneiy-third  Congress  so  as  to  prevent 
him  or  her  from  retaining  membership  on 
:,uch  committees  in  the  Ninety-fourth  and 
subsequent  Congresses. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  there  is  great  wisdom  in  limiting 
membership  to  only  one  nia,ior  commit- 
tee in  the  House.  However,  1  believe  that 
this  provision  would  cause  too  much  dis- 
location for  acceptance  by  tho-se  who  are 
currently  servin;^  on  more  than  one  com- 
mittee, and  who  have  developed  seniority 
on  these  committees  and  expertise  in 
their  subject  material. 

Tlie  -Grandfather  clause"  v.  hich  I  pro- 
pose will  solve  that  problem  by  allowing 
f,ll  Members  presently  sitting  in  Con- 
gress to  retain  thoir  present  committee 
assignments,  but  limiting  new  Members 
in  the  94th  Congress  to  one  major  com- 
mittee. If  the  Hansen  substitute  is  de- 
feated, wiih  or  without  this  amendment, 
I  sivtll  svbmit  a  similar  amendment  to 
House  Re^^olution  988. 


GRAI'DFATHER    CLAUSE    POR    THE 
HANSEN  SUBSTITUTE 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF  washi:jcton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hereby  give  notice  that  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  during  the  debate  of  the  Han- 
.sen  substitute  to  House  Resolution  988, 
I  shall  submit  the  fcPowin!.;  amendment: 


PRE-]MED  SCHOLAR:  "A"  IS  FOR 
ALMOST 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   C.iLirORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREc,1:;NTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1974 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
next  Congress  almost  certainly  will  take 
up  comprehensive  national  health  legis- 
lation. Americans  are  spending  $94  bil- 
lion a  year  on  medical  care — a  tab  which 
comes  out  to  $441  for  every  one  of  us, 
man,  woman,  and  child.  The  average  bill- 
ing for  a  single  day's  hospital  stay  has 
reached  $il0. 

The  need  to  help  relieve  families  from 
this  financial  load,  and  from  the  threat 
of  financial  disaster  from  extended  ill- 
ness, is  clear  and  compelling.  And  yet  the 
hope  that  we  can  accomplish  this  quickly 
throuph  new  legislation  may  be  an  illu- 
.sion.  The  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon  is  our 
likely  inability  to  provide  the  vast  in- 
crease in  doctors  that  v.ill  be  necessary 
to  make  a  truly  national  health  program 
work. 

It  is  not  that  countless  of  our  brightest 
youngsters  are  not  able  and  eaper  to  un- 
dergo medical  training.  It  is  that  too 
many  of  them  are  still  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  case  in  point  is  Stephen  Solo,  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.  Although  Stephen  com- 
pleted pre-med  courses  at  San  Diego 
State  University  with  a  3.97-grade  aver- 
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age,  cc:npeted  in  sports  and  took  part  in 
extracurricular  activities  on  a  lar:;c  scale. 
he  was  unable  to  gain  admission  to  any 
of  several  medical  schools  to  which  he 
applied. 

A  prime  reason  is  the  fact  that  theie 
are  simply  too  many  applicants  for  xh^. 
number  of  admission  slots  available. 
Clearly,  in  view  of  the  acknowledecd 
shortage  of  phy.-icians,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  exp?nd  our  medical  school  f;i- 
cilities.  A  major  thrust  in  m.edical  train- 
ing would  .';eem  a  necessary  prelude  to 
any  lepislation  for  expanded  national 
healtii  imurance.  The  case  of  Stephen 
Soldo  demousaates  tlie  need  for  such  ac- 
tion, and  I  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  tlie 
Record  an  arcoimt  of  his  plight  as  re- 
ported recenciv  in  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune : 

Fr.-:-MrD  Sewor.is-   "'A"  Is  For  Ai.iioir 

(Ey  Bob  Dorn) 
For    four    years    Stephen   Soldo   has    been 
prep.aring  lor  medical  school. 

Ke  che-.vcd  his  way  through  San  Diego 
State  as  a  pre-med  in.ajor  and  wound  up 
with  a  3.97  grade  aver.-ige  in  all  his  subjects. 
Of  the  46  courses  he  took  at  State  he  g>. 
an  A  ill  all  but  one,  where  he  slipped  to  a  B 
in  a  freshmen  English  honors  class. 

When  he  graduated  last  spring  he  was 
St.ite's  saUitatorlan,  uie  second  highest  gr.ide 
getter  in  his  class  of  5.000,  and  he  gave  the 
conuneiicenient  address  for  the  rest  of  me 
seniors. 

But  Soldo  vr.'Ji't  just  the  grade  poini 
maniac  medical  schools  say  dor.'t  necessi-riiy 
make  good  doctors. 

For  two  yertrs  he  worked  at  Palomar  Hos- 
pital because  he  wanted  to  get  practical 
e.Npcrience  hi  iicaith  care  beiore  enierl::g 
medical  school. 

He  picked  uo  a  little  exira  money  and 
relaxation  twice  a  month  playing  clarine' . 
ilute  and  saxophciie  ior  weddings  along  wiUi 
a  guitarist  frit  i;d. 

He  hati  been  a  ni.mer  a;;d  football  pli'.>cr 
in  high  sohool.  Ke  didn't  attempt  to  p^a" 
for  State  inter  joUCtiately.  but  stayed  in  goot; 
enough  shape  to  run  a  52 -second  440-yard 
d.Tsh  hi  Intramurals,  a  time  fast  enough  to 
win  most  high  school  dual  track  and  field 
nieeti. 

HU  was  the  l:ind  of  record  to  bring  to 
mind  the  Ja.k  Armstrong  and  Horatio  A:r,er 
myths,  but  i:  wasn't  good  enough  for  the 
seven  medical  schools  he  applied  to. 

UCSD  rejected  his  application  without  even 
cranting  him  an  interview.  So  did  the  Uni- 
versity of  Callfcrnia  at  Davis.  Soldo  wasn'' 
admitted  to  UC  Irvine,  UC  San  Francisco. 
UCLA,  the  University  of  Colorado  and  Fei.n- 
sylvanla  S*:ate  University  either. 

The  best  news  he  got  came  a  few  months 
ago  when  UCLA  told  him  he  had  been  placed 
oa  the  waiting  list. 

'He  happens  to  have  turned  out  io  be  an 
average  aoplicant."  .says  Judy  Bllck.  of  the 
admissions  office  at  UCSD  Medical  School. 
"There  are  probably  .-.nother  500  in  the 
same  category  he  is." 

The  criteria  for  admission  to  med'ca; 
scliool  are  a  smorgasbord  of  course  work 
evaluation  and  con.siaeratlon  of  a  candidate  s 
grade  iivtrage.  out.siUe  activities,  mediccl  re- 
lated work  experience,  aptittide  test  score;, 
letters  of  recommendation  and  the  less  tan- 
gible qtiallties  of  motivation  and  personality 
he  displays. 

Competition  for  position.s  has  become 
ferocious. 

In  viie  UC  sjftem  of  five  medical  schools, 
the-e  were  t'.ii'y  40  for  every  opening  this 
year.  Nailonaily.the  Assn.  of  American  Medi- 
cal Colleges  estimates  there  are  25  applica- 
tions for  every  opening. 

Caiidiciates  ro'iiinely  apply  to  many  schools 
in  trying  to  ir)r.>.;m.^e  their  chances  for  ad- 
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mission,  and  the  number 
caTits  for  that  reason  is  lowo 
luimber  or  applications. 
The  a.ssociatlon  estimates 


DUants  for  every  opening  r  itlonwlde.  Last 
\f.T  there  were  a  total  of  U.124  medlcnl 
fc'in.-'i  cpenintT«. 

'ine  assoclRtk>u  says  there    vere  40.506  np- 
p' '.cants  crmpetiiT:  tor  then 

One  doctDr  on  the  admlss 
at  UC  Irvine  says  schools  ari 
cousideratkn  to  admittirg  b 
c;;if.-.s  vho  get  priit  the  early 

•■\'.e  cciUd  till  our  class  wi 


In  fact  we  could  get  any  prof  c  we  \^•rlnted,• 
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hero  are  3  ap 


coriimittee 
piving  serious 
lottery  cr.ivd.- 
lUs. 
1  4.0  sUidonfi. 


'at  ^tcKi))ney. 
me  t  Ime  more 
rican  medical 
re  .simply  not 
Ji  needs,  then 


i-.i'.ver  i.'!  Sim- 
boo  to  s: 0,000 
Istudent,  niore 
llstlpllne. 
|o    to    get    hltr, 


tJIe,  no".bli!s 


says  UC  S.m  Frnnci-'co's  M.iry 

If  that'.,  ti  »e.  and  at  tiie  s 

and   more   critics  of  tlie  An 

system  are  say  Inst  that  there 

enough  doctors  to  Jiaudle  hea 

why  arent  ve  educating  niorefjedicul  achool 
applicants? 

Admissions  officers  say  the 
pie.  Money. 

It   costs  an  estimated  81 
per  year  to  educate  a  niediCL 
tli.TH  a::y  otlier  postitraduate 
Does   Stephen    Solcio   dc.?er 
merlical  Bchool? 
Probably.— 

"There  is  noUilng  bad  !n 
at,  pU."  says  UCSDs  spokeusAin. 

VC  Davis'  Peter  Siorandt  i  )ncedes  others 
have  been  admitted  lo  Davis  vlio  possessed 
no  better  qualifications. 

Soldo  is  tlie  victim  of  a  com'  liiaiion  of  cir- 
cumstances tt-hlch  ultimately  amoujit  to  an 
iiijustice.  And  pre-n\ed  advisn  s  and  medical 
school  admls.->ions  officers  sayi  here  arc  more 
cases  like  his.  though  perhapsi  lot  as  extreme. 
For  one  thin?,  he  does  noi  come  from  a 
prestigious  undergraduate  ur  versity. 

All  the  mecMcal  admis.MOr  officers  eon- 
tpcted  said  their  schools  h:  le  no  svstem 
which  weigh  traJcs  accoidi-  t )  the"  uni- 
versity that  grants  them. 

But  they  believe  IndivirttTa!    loctors  o!i  ad- 
mls-sion?    committees    may    li  •viinbly    keep 
score. 'Mrvyte  somebt.dy'Usa-^ 
Harv?rd.'  But  ifs  not  "formili 
Etltuiiona!  proccs?."  says  VCS. 
Mrs.  Jean  Park.=,  advisor  t 
mcd  tuidergraduates  Is  more 
subject  and  believes  grade  v.ei 
formal  reality  that  is  not  op 

Some  schools  do  far  better 
undergraduates   than  others 
says  75  par  cent  of  Stanford 
dergrtiduates   are  pre-m'ed   st 
per  cent  of  tliem  get  adm; 
school. 

Tliikt  may  be  reiJeried  in  U_ 
the  260  medical  students  enrol 
45  were  from  Stanford.  In  con 
graduated  from  San  Diego  Str. 
Anotiier  reality  in  the  1970s 
action.  Admissions  officers  say 
quotas  calling  for  adml.sslon 
ber    of    minority    group    mem 
schools  are  under  moral  pre 
lose  federal  grants  if  they  faU 
can  to  balance  their  enrollm. 
t;c  Davis  and  UCSD  spokei 
not  enotigh  for  a  candidate 
brown.    Those    vho    are    ad 
soiiools    have    to    meet    admi 
men.'LS. 

But   Davis  sets  aside   16  p. 
for  .'i Indents  who  can  demons 
and     educational     dlsadvantai 
says  the  facts  in  California 
V  ho   fall   into   the   category 
If'vcly  members  of  a  minority 
I'liat  policy  has  resulted  in 
l.ish  law  suit  against  Davl..?  bi  aii  applicant 
vno  ropards  his  rejection  as  ulase  of  rcver.'^e 
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sitUng    on    an    admissions  "co 
come  to  a  judgment. 


lakrs  a  good 
|hen  an  M  D. 
imltLce  nuiEt 


One  member  of  UCSDs  Rdmlsslons  com- 
mittee says  he  is  less  s.vmpathetic  to  reliable, 
proven  strlvers  than  to  students  who,  after 
an  indifferent  first  two  yeiu-s  of  undergradu- 
ate study,  stiddcnly  turn  on  in  a  blaze  of 
bel.^tcd  dedication. 

A  cuiious  sort  of  revert,.!  of  j  riorities  may 
have  been  at  work  in  Soldo"&  case  which  also 
indicates  ti;e  subjecLlviry  of  decision 
making— Soldo  may  itave  l^eoa  too  good,  ou 
paper,  at  least, 

Da\  i..'  Storandt  says  schools  might  tetid  to 
a.ssume  an  obviously  qualiHed  candidate  will 
get  iuto  another  school.  -The  Juc'mnent 
might  be,  'Well,  it  looks  like  he's  not  our 
t.'.T>f,  but  hell  get  in  sor.i.  where,'  "  lie  says. 
Despite  tJie  sul)Jecti-,e  quirks  in  the  ad- 
missions process,  there  are  some  concrete 
problems  that  may  explain  Soldo's  plight. 

Of  all  Ills  qunllflcatlohF,  his  ."^core  of  57J 
on  t!ie  Medical  Colici^e  Aptitude  Test 
iMCAT)  is  tlie  least  Impressive.  It  is  above 
the  generally  recogni.-'Pd  minimum  require- 
ments, but  below  the  averas-'e  scores  of  enter- 
ing clas.ses  at  most  schools. 

The  MCiTs  at  UCSD  are  more  Important 
than  at  other  schools — the  !)6  first-year  £iu- 
deni-.  admitted  this  fall  axeraged  scorts  of 
020  on  tiie  test,  and  Blick  says  Si'ldo's  4  0 
ffrads  point  average  couldn't  offset  his  MCAT 
oi'orc. 

Eui  th'.t  doesn't  explain  why  he  failed  to 
get  into  other  schools  where  MCAT  averages 
are  1p.';s  holy.  Beyond  that,  his  scores  in  the 
science  and  matli  sections,  the  ones  which 
tiiC  medical  scliools  are  reallv  interested  in 
according  to  UCSDs  Parks,  are  well  abo\a 
a^eraiie. 

Another  problem  U  that  San  Diceo  State's 
pre-mpd  program  is  not  as  advanced  us  some 
ethers  In  the  state. 

Tliere  are  three  advisors  lo  handle  coun- 
seling of  hopeful  doctors  and  that  is  about 
ail  that  the  program  consists  of.  The  advisors 
i.re  all  full  time  faculty  with  full  leachhig 
loads  and  they  get  no  additional  pay  or  time 
for  counseling. 

"We  don't  e'cu  know  how  m.^ny  pre-meds 
we  have,"  says  Dr.  Harry  Plymaie.  He  savs 
record  keeping  and  follow  up  work  to  see 
how  State  applicants  are  faring  In  getting 
into  medical  school  v.ouid  involve  at  least  a 
hnif-tlme  position. 

"It's  been  catch  as  catch  can  because  oi' 
the  luck  of  secretarial  help  and  an  office." 

Soldo  ;iays  lie  managed  to  see  an  advisor 
ju.^t  twice  in  the  four  years  he  was  at  State, 
and  he  couldn't  e^ven  remember  the  man's 
name  when  asked. 

Dr.  Carol  Barnett,  another  premed  artvlsor 
a.k  State,  says  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
apply  to  medlctJ  schools  without  even  talk- 
ing t  •)  an  advisor. 

At  UCSD.  and  other  schools,  iindergrad- 
tutos  go  through  mock  interviews  and  are 
drilled  on  the  MCAT  scores.  Soldo  found  out 
only  after  he  took  the  MCAT  that  there  are 
pnmpMcts  available  to  students  designed  to 
liilse  their  potential  to  score  highly. 

Dr.  Harnett  Is  putting  together  a  general 
informntion  pamphlet  on  the  process  of  ap- 
plying to  medical  .school  now.  it  Is  the  first 
time  any  ^^^itten  ad' ice  has  been  produced 
tor  State's  uiK,un,ocjed  :ind  unknown  prt- 
:n?ds. 

":t  -.vill  coutalu  fje  kinds  of  things  ve  sav 
v.'ien  students  corne  in  to  u.s.  but  v.hich  take 
lae  two  hours  to  explain." 

And  Harnett  has  been  trying  \o  contact 
State  graduates  w>o  have  been  through 
medical  .sclijol  Interviev.-.s  to  determine  what 
questions  are  commonly  asked. 

Several  admlssioiiK  crfficers  at  the  medical 
scl  oals  spid  ihty  lic.ve  the  Impression  that 
Soldo  could  have  u.ied  more  couiiselmc  than 
1  e  got. 

Meanwhile.  Soldo  .-till  ha;,  some  hope  of  be- 
c:jming  a  drcior.  He  c-.in  reapply  for  nest  fall, 
even  inough  morrt  people  at  the  medical 
schools  make  cl.ar  that  the  rate  of  accep- 
trvn'jc  of  second-time  applicants  Is  low. 

He  says  he's  going  to  retake  the  MCAT'a— 


he  was  .sick  at  the  time  he  took  tlie  test  and 
he  might  be  able  to  raise  his  score  on  the  sec- 
ond try. 

He's  also  applying  to  15  schools  this  time— 
r>*"rhnps  lessening  the  chance  of  being  turned 
dowii  because  of  assumptions  that  someone 
else  v.ill  take  him. 

I:  3  been  a  costly  experience — «175  worth 
in  test  and  application  foc.s,  not  to  mention 
trips  to  tlie  Bay  Area,  Irvine  and  Los  Angeles 
for  iutervlevs. 

And  of  course  there  is  the  pain  of  four 
par's  of  diligence  gone,  apparently,  for  noth- 
ing. Bccfiu.se  l;e  was  never  told  why  he  was 
rejected  (the  standard  procedure  is  to  send 
a  form  letter)  Soldo  doesn't  even  know  why 
lie  lost. 

'I  wish  I  knew  whst  it  wtu,  if  there  was 
some  flaw  in  my  personality.  Or  if  thcv  just 
hated  nis  in  interviews.  I  just  don't  kr.oTi-r 

Aie  therr  more  Stcpl^en  Soldos  out  there? 

'Ti.i  Sine  (here  are,"  UCSDs  Judv  niick 
."syd, 


ITALIANS  AND  JEWS 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  rLLiNois 
IN  T.TE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTAXrvES 

Monday,  October  7.  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  w  ould 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaj'ues  in  the  Congress  an  article  wiittert 
in  the  September  29  edition  of  the  Nev 
Yorl-.  Sunday  Nev.'s  entitled  "ItEliaii.=;  and 


Much  has  been  .«;aid  about  ethnicity 
and  the  ability  of  ethnics  to  get  alonK 
with  each  other. 

I  know  that  my  roUonpue.';  will  enjoy 
readinrr  this  article  and  will  be  especially 
jjleased  to  nott.  not  only  that  these  two 
preat  ethnic  groups  do  get  along,  but  tli£t 
the.v  have  been  able  to  assimilate  .so  suc- 
r?ssiully  into  our  American  inain.s^i-et'.-.t. 
The  article  follows: 

Italians  and  J;ws 
New  York  Is  the  Italian- Jewish  ctty.  Ital- 
ians and  Jews  dominate  its  population.  Us 
politics  and  Itis  thinking.  To  Insult  Italians 
and  Jews,  then,  is  to  insult  New  York. 

When  I  was  asked  to  write  something  in 
my  iiigli  scliool  yearbook  after  the  words 
"suppressed  desire,"  I  filled  in  "to  '.ic  It,".lian " 
People  a^kcd  me  why  r.nd  7  t'nid,  "All  Jevs 
i  -plre  to  be  Italian." 

I  d.dnt  really  mean  it.  but  I'-.e  alwavs 
felt  a  special  kinship  for  Italians,  in  the  ia 
years  since  I  wrote  those  words,  I've  made  a 
special  pohit  or  mentioning  this  feeling  to 
other  Jews.  Ka  amazing  number  have  agreed. 
More  recently,  I've  been  talkh^g  to  Italians 
about  Jews.  Thrir  fee'lngs  are  jtist  as 
strong — a  lot  of  Itallsms  have  spent  half 
their  lives  vvi.-ihlng  they  were  Jewish.  I  tell 
you:  an  e.ttraordinary  romance  has  Ijeen 
going  on. 

It's  easy  to  ft-e  vhy.  For  one  thing,  we 
look  the  siime:  Jou  ish-Roman  noses,  heavy 
beards,  curly  hair,  swarthy  skin.  Every  time 
I'm  mistaken  for  someone,  he  turns  out  to  bs 
Itnlinn.  Every  time  an  Italian  is  nilsiakcn 
for  st:meone.  he  turns  out  to  l)e  mo.  ihe 
Jewish  actor  James  Caan  p?aved  Sonnv  Cor- 
lecne  In  "The  Godfnthtr."  The  Italian  actor 
Sal  Mlnoo  staiTed  in  "Exodus.  "  There  may 
not  exist  even  a  qtiintessential  Jewish  or 
Italian  look.  I  kuo*  a  guy  who  looks  like 
r.Inrcello  Mastrolannt:  his  name  l.s  Kenny 
^Tandelbaum. 

We  talk  the  sajne:  with  our  hands.  Our 
family  gatheriii'js  are  the  same— Uie  wedding 
scene  in  "The  Godfather"  could  have  been  a 
Jewish  wedding  with  Italian  subtitles.  Our 
men  aren't  afraid  to  kiss  their  sons.  And.  oh, 
those    Jewish,  Itailan    motlicrs:     posse.ssivo, 
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image-making,  emotional.  Abraham,  eat  your 
dinner,  Manglal  Listen,  plenty  of  Jewish 
mothers  cried  over  Baby  Lenore  DeMartlno. 
Tliere  Is  really  only  one  significant  difference 
between  the  Jewish  and  Italian  mother. 
While  everyone  knows  the  Jewish  mother  is 
hi  charge,  only  the  Italian  mother  knows 
she  is  the  boss. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  any  dif- 
ference In  religion,  politics  or  culture.  Ital- 
ians are  Just  like  Jews,  except  less  neurotic. 
One  reason  we  are  in  the  same  boat  is 
that  we  practically  came  off  the  same  boat. 
Italian  Immigration  reached  Its  peak  in  the 
years  1901-14 -and  Jewish  Immigration  in  the 
'.ears  1905-14.  Upon  arriving,  both  groups 
"underweni;  the  same  cathartic  hitroductlon 
to  the  melting  pot.  This  is  neither  surprising 
nor  particularly  blameworthy  under  the  cir- 
cumsUnces.  Having  been  persecuted  for  years 
themselves  ("Irish  need  not  apply"),  they 
were  merely  getting  In  some  licks  of  their 
own.  GettUig  ahead  in  American  cities  at 
that  time  meant  trench  warfare  between 
immigrant  groups. 

Because  they  had  arrived  first,  were  fair- 
skinned  and  spoke  English,  the  Irish  found 
assimilation  easier  than  their  successors 
would.  They  gained  leaverage  hi  some  useful 
places — Tammany  HaU,  the  unions  and  the 
police  force,  for  openers— and  were  not  about 
to  give  it  up. 

"The  Irish  were  authority  figures  In  the 
ghetto,"  says  Hyman  Berman.  chairman  of 
the  urban  studies  program  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  an  expert  on  ethnicity  In 
the  labor  movement.  "You  know  the  typical 
scene  of  the  Irish  policeman  taking  apples 
off  the  merchant's  cart?  Well,  they  took  more 
than  apples.  Remember,  the  police  were 
viewed  in  Eastern  European  terms  as  oppres- 
sive figures.  They  were  the  agents  of  the 
czar." 

To  Italians,  the  puritanical  Influence  of 
Irish-Americans  on  the  Catholic  Church  was 
horrifying,  especially  sUice  Italians  were 
accustomed  to  running  the  church  them- 
selves. "The  Irish  definition  was  that  Sun- 
day was  almost  a  Protestant  Lord's  Day,"  says 
Berman.  "To  Italians,  It  was  looked  upon 
more  as  a  day  of  recreation." 

Tliere  was  little  religious  antagonism  be- 
tween Italian  and  Jew.  "Italians  were  often 
easy-going  Catholics,"  says  Al  Elsenberg,  a 
carpenter  who  grew  up  with  Italians  on  the 
lower  East  Side  and  In  the  Bronx  during 
the  1920s  and  19308.  "They  didn't  Impose  an 
iron  hand  on  nonbellevers.  Unity  between 
Italians  and  Jews  was  possible  on  this  basis." 
Forced  to  live  In  the  same  or  adjoining 
neighborhoods  (Little  Italy  and  the  lower 
East  Side,  Bensonhurst  and  Borough  Park), 
Italians  and  Jews  developed  a  social  har- 
mony that  is  one  of  the  most  underrated  phe- 
nomena of  American  ethnicity.  Writing  about 
the  "new  immigration"  (1881-1924)  in  "Jew 
and  Italian,"  Dr.  Rudolf  Glanz  points  out, 
"A  truthful  copy  of  the  existing  situation 
was  provided  by  the  American  stage  which 
presented  Jew,  Irish  and  Italian  confronta- 
tions without  ever  performing  a  clash  be- 
tween a  Jew  and  an  Italian." 

If  you  talk  with  older  Italians  and  Jews, 
the  same  words  keep  coming  back  to  describe 
their  mutuality:  "warmth,"  "hospitality," 
"compassion,"  "suffering,"  "family  life,"  "the 
ability  to  laugh  and  cry  easily."  Interesting- 
ly, misconceptions  fortified  their  friendship. 
Italians  saw  In  Jews  a  monolithic  organiza- 
tional genius,  capable  of  surmounting  any 
barrier.  In  1907,  the  newspaper  BoUetlno 
della  Serra  told  Italians,  "We  must  organize 
our  forces  as  the  Jews  do,  persist  In  exhaust- 
ing that  which  constitutes  gain  for  our  race 
over  the  Anglo-Saxon  race."  Jewish  failvu-e 
was  an  alien  notion  to  Italians.  Jews  saw 
Italians  as  happy  and  guilt-free.  The  Idea  of 
Italian  neuroses  seemed  like  a  contradic- 
tion to  them.  So  Jews  and  Italians  not  only 
got  along,  but  Intermarried. 

Together,  these  thrifty  and  Industrious 
newcomers  became  peddlers,  printers,  shoe- 
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makers,  butchers,  bakers,  tailors,  musicians 
and  criminals.  Organized  crime  was  never 
an  exclusively  Italian  domain.  Until  World 
War  n,  in  fact,  Jews  controlled  the  narcotics 
trade.  The  word  smack,  for  heroin,  comes 
from  the  Yiddish  shmek,  for  smell.  After  the 
war,  there  ensued  an  orderly  transfer  of  pow- 
er from  Jew  to  Italian.  Not  that  Jews  are  out 
of  crime.  Oh,  no.  The  myth  is  that  the  Ital- 
ians do  the  dirty  work  while  the  Jews  keep 
the  books.  Tlie  reality  Is  that  there  have  been 
an  extra-ordinary  number  of  Jewish  hit-men. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  Instance  of  early 
Italo-Jewish  unity  was  the  labor  movement. 
Among  the  founders  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  in  1914  were 
Italians  and  Jews  who  felt  they  had  been 
mistreated  by  older  immigrant  groups  in  the 
garment  workers  union.  Today,  by  no  coin- 
cidence, the  co-general  managers  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  Union  New  York 
Joint  Board  are  Louis  Hollander,  a  Jew,  and 
Vincent  LaCaprla,  an  Italian. 

The  simplest  explanation  for  why  Italians 
and  Jews  have  stayed  together  is  that  they 
haven't  moved.  Italians  and  Jews  are  the 
foremost  American  urbanites.  Indeed,  history 
may  record  that  they  were  the  last  people  to 
voluntarily  remain  In  the  American  city. 

Italians  have  stayed  put  because  they  are 
at  heart  community-oriented.  In  Italy,  the 
concept  of  nationality  Is  superimposed  on 
one's  stronger  village  identity.  When  they 
immigrate  Italians  join  their  former  neigh- 
bors wherever  they  happen  to  have  settled, 
and  then  attempt  to  recreate  the  conditions 
that  were  familiar  to  them  in  Italy.  New 
York's  Little  Italy  is  a  much  better  replica 
of  turn-of-the-century  Italy  than,  say, 
Naples  of  today. 

Historically,  the  Jewish  experience  Is 
heavily  urban;  there  are  few  ■words  in  clas- 
sical "yiddlsh  for  wild  flowers  or  birds.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  Jews  live  In  apartments  to 
avoid  nature.  I  mean,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  a  tree?  First,  you  gotta  plant  it,  then 
you  gotta  take  care  of  it,  and  if  it  dies,  oy  vay! 

"Family  structure  Is  also  very  important," 
says  Channel  Seven  reporter  Rose  Ann  Sca- 
mardella,  who  still  lives  In  the  same  Carroll 
Garden  section  of  Brooklyn  where  her 
mother  and  grandmother  were  born.  "If 
you're  Jewish  or  Italian,  it's  Important  to 
stay  close  to  your  family." 

A  friend  of  mine  who  attended  a  largely 
Italian  and  Jewish  high  school  in  Brooklyn 
during  the  late  1940."^  remembers  one  pattern 
of  behavior  among  Italians:  "Alter  they 
graduated  from  high  school,  the  Italian  girls 
went  right  out  and  got  Jobs,  Their  mothers 
would  take  them  to  work  on  the  subway  and 
be  waiting  for  them  when  they  got  home.  I 
used  to  think  this  was  ridiculous,  but  In 
retrospect  who  Is  to  say  It  was  so  bad?" 

The  good  family  life — and  by  association, 
the  good  community  life — is  in  part  an 
Italian-Jewish  defense  against  the  outside 
world.  Says  writer  Nicholas  PUeggl:  "The 
Southern  Italian  who  came  to  America — 
and  probably  95%  of  all  Italian  Immigrants 
are  from  south  of  Naples — had  been  domi- 
nated for  hundreds  of  years  by  foreign 
powers,  including  northern  Italians.  They 
were  essentially  colonials  who  were  suspi- 
cious of  government  and  outsiders.  So  they 
kept  to  themselves,  held  their  own  court  and 
created  their  own  laws.  An  Italian  in  Little 
Italy  once  told  me,  'Nobody  ever  came  to  me 
with  a  piece  of  paper  to  sign,  and  I  came  out 
ahead.' 

"Tlie  Jews  in  the  shtetl  didn't  go  to  out- 
side government  either,  because  that  meant 
the  Cossacks.  After  centuries  of  programs, 
they  came  to  view  outsiders  as  people  who 
woiild  tell  them  what  they  couldn't  do — 
like  wear  a  yarmvjlka  on  Saturday." 

So  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  many  Itali- 
ans and  Jews  view  the  world  with  suspicion. 
When  an  aunt  of  PUeggl's  calls  him  from 
Pennsylvania,  she  begins  the  conversation 
with  "Che  fu?",  which  in  dialect  means, 
"What's  the  problem?"  It  is  not  a  conscious 
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form  of  negativism,  but  rather  something 
she  Just  Inherited.  Like,  "Hymle,  why  don't 
you  ever  call  your  poor  mother?" 

There  Is  no  city  where  Jews  and  Italians 
have  remained  and  come  to  dominate  as  New 
York.  Don't  be  fooled  by  the  prominence  of 
a  few  Irish  in  high  places — they  are  leaving 
New  York  by  the  thousands.  In  fact,  there 
are  probably  fewer  than  500,000  Irish  resi- 
dents left.  The  Jewish  population,  however, 
Is  relatively  stable,  and  the  Italian  popula- 
tion is  Increasing  by  about  25,000  a  year  tae- 
cattse  of  immigration. 

Census  figures  are  misleading  because  they 
don  t  measure  religion  and  record  nation- 
ality only  for  the  first  and  second  genera- 
tions. Intermarriage  further  confounds  the 
situation.  And  there  is  no  tougher  city  in 
which  to  take  a  census  than  New  York.  So 
the  following  Is  educated  guesswork.  The 
1,836.000  number  that  has  been  the  "ofJicial" 
Jewish  population  since  1963  may  be  a  little 
high.  There  are  probably  between  1.6  and 
two  million  Italians.  As  the  city's  dominant 
white  ethnic  groups,  Jews  and  Italians  com- 
prise more  than  40 'o  of  the  population  and 
cast  better  than  50 'r  of  the  votes  In  a  given 
election. 

Tliey  are  the  last  remnants  of  the  tradi- 
tional New  Yorker — the  New  Yorker  of  dese 
guys,  dem  guys,  woik  and  Brooklyn.  And 
traditional  New  York  Is  back  In  power,  if  the 
results  of  the  last  mayoral  election  are  any 
indication.  Almost  every  major  candidate 
wlio  survived  to  the  November  election  was 
Jewish  or  Italian. 

Superficially,  the  mutual  conservatism  of 
Jewish  and  Italian  New  Yorkers  seems  star- 
tlhig.  After  all,  haven't  Jews  flocked  to  the 
Democratic  and  Liberal  parties  and  haven't 
Italians  become  Republicans  and  Conserva- 
tives in  greater  numbers  than  most  Cath- 
olics? The  explanation  Is  that  urban  Jews 
who  vote  their  fears  bear  little  resemblance 
to  their  subtirban  sibUngs  who  don't.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming.  It«m:  Italians  and 
Jews  fight  side  by  side  against  integration  in 
Canarsle;  the  Italian-American  CivU  Rights 
League  chapter  there  is  more  than  409  Jew- 
ish. Item:  Joe  Colombo  and  Melr  Kahane  get 
together.  Item :  the  votes  of  Italian  and  Jew- 
ish City  Council  members — pressured  by 
Orthodox  Jews  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy — 
killed  the  gay  rights  bill. 

Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  this  Is  not 
an  isolated  phenomenon.  Recently,  an  Italian 
organization  called  the  CoUimblau  Coalition 
joined  forces  with  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nal  Brlth,  a  Jewish  group  with 
a  previously  liberal  tradition,  to  fight  what 
both  bodies  perceive  as  "reverse"  racial  bias. 
They  have  gone  to  court  to  protect  quotas 
Ui  hiring  and  education  which,  they  feel,  pro- 
mote blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcaus  over  Italians 
and  Jews. 

At  the  core  of  this  political  unity  is  a 
strikingly  similar  ethic — more  Joyful  than 
the  Protestant  one  to  be  stire,  but  no  less 
diligent.  This  ethic  may  translate  politically 
into  contempt  for  those  who  don't  work  or 
seem  to  downgrade  performance,  like  welfare 
clients,  criminals  and  the  adherents  of  quota 
systems.  It  matters  not  that  the  Jewish  ethic 
is  derived  from  a  Talmudlc  love  o'  scholar- 
ship or  that  the  Italian  ethic  has  applied 
mainly  to  manual  labor.  In  the  first  place, 
this  dilTercnce  is  overrated:  there  are  many 
Jewibii  cab  drivers  and  Italian  professionals 
Secondly,  woik  is  wolk. 

When  my  family  visited  Europe  years  ago, 
I  can  remember  thinkUig  proudly  to  myself 
that  whUe  other  people  might  be  there  for 
pleasure,  it  was  my  father's  legal  work  that 
got  us  there.  An  Italian  may  brag  about  hav- 
ing worked  a  16-hour  day  not  because  he 
just  put  in  eight  hours  of  overtime,  but  be- 
cause he  acxjomplLshed  the  physical  feat  of 
pulling  hLs  load  for  16  hotirs.  While  John  J. 
Sirica  v,as  bending  over  his  books  In  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  his  father,  an  Immigrant  from 
Valentino  m  southern  Italy,  implored  him  to 
"be  smnebody."  Wliat  kind  of  stereotype  docs 
that  sound  like? 
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On  a  recent  trip  out  , 
about  Italo-Jewlsh  \uilt 
to  a  New  Torlt  8ubw«y  , 
looking  at  a  poster.  It  was 
that  read*.  "Tou  dont  ha 


:.  I  nearly  forgot 

Then  I  returned 

.tlon  arnl  got  to 

le  adTertlsemeiit 

to  be  Jewish  to 


«t    iJ!!,';!'**'  •'*'''**  "T^fon  it  to  a  heavily 
r        ^»i»nds  clasped,  hei   head  tilted,  and 


salami  and  rye  sandwich, 
supposed  to  be  Italian  Sh 
lor  CJolda. 


This  woman   is 
is  a  dejid  ringer 


HONOR  PIONEET    PRIEST 

HON.  ABRAHAM  K  VZ£N,  JR. 

or   l-EXAS 
IX  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REr«  liENTAlIVEfc, 

Monday,  October  7,  1974 
IVIi-.  F^ZEN.  Mr.  Spea  er.  one  of  the 
commumties   in   my  con  ressional   dis- 
tnct  will  honor  a  great  man  on  next 
Sunday.  October  13.  whe  ,  the  "Memo- 
rial Homecoming  of  the    feverend  Leo- 
pold Moczj-gemba.  patrialch  of  Ameri- 
can Polonia"  is  observed  aiPar.na  Maria 
be?24  1I54 '''°'"^''^'  ^"^  ^'♦'^ded  Decern  " 
Reinterment  near  a  liiAoric  oak  tree 
near  the  entrance  of  St.  pan's  Church 
^iv.,^*^."  '"an  whofrf  dedication  to 
nis  God  and  his  own  peoile  marked  his 
service  not  only  in  soutS  Texas  but  in 
many  States  through  his 
forts  to  serve  immigrants 
Poland. 

The  Reverend  Moczvge, 
tober  28.  1824.  in  Wielka 
land,  first  came  to  Texas 
as  a  Conventual  Piancis*. 
to  serve  Uie  German  se 
Braimfels,  Tex. 

He  and  four  other  bonventual— 
German— Franciscans  rcc«  3ted  the  in- 
vitation of  Bishop  J.  M.  Od  ti.  first  Bish- 
op of  Texas,  to  minister  tc  the  growln"^ 
number  of  Gennan  settlei-  in  the  new 
State.  ■ 

Being  only  28  yeai-s  of  ai 
from  a  liomeland  that  w 
rule  of  the  Kingdom  of  P 
Leopold  wrote  g>lowlng  lettc 
tives  in  Silesia— now  part 
about  the  land  of  freedon 
tunity. 

As  a  result,  about  100  fai  lilies  hi  Sile- 
sian  Poland,  including  Pat  ler  Leopold's 
four  brothers  and  two  cous  is.  sold  their 
possessions  and  boarded  a 
for  Texas  in  October  1854. 

After  9  weeks  at  sea  am 


pioneering  ef- 
fom  his  native 

y)a.  bom  Oc- 

^luznica.  Po- 

1  August  1852. 

In  mis.sionaiy 

Jcrs  at  New 


„^„  „       3  ^eeks  by 

foot  and  oxcart  from  Calves  ;on.  lils  kins- 
men arrived  at  a  site  abov  tlie  conflu- 
ence  of  the  Cibolo  and  San  iaitonio  Riv- 
ers on  December  24,  1854. 

Under  a  historic  oal:  tree  Father  Leo- 
pold and  the  almost  600  col(  nlsts  offei-ed 


Christmas   Midnight   Mass 
giving,    and   named   their 
Paima   Maria,   which  thus 
oldest  Polii,h  settlement  in 
States.. 

Father  Leopold  established  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception— St.  Ma  ys  Parish 
the  oldest  Polish  Church  InjAmerlca,  at 
Panria  Maria  and  served  aslpastor  uiitll 
October  1856.  f 


and  comuig 
under  tlie 

•sia,  Father 
\s  to  his  rela- 
of  Poland— 

and  oppor- 


assel  headed 


of  Thanks- 
lew  village, 
became  the 
the  United 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  then  was  appointed  superior  cf  the 
Conventual  Franciscan  Missionaries  in 
Texas.  185«-58. 

After  a  trip  to  Rome  and  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan Monastery  at  Osgersheim.  Bavar- 
ia. ■Rhere  he  continued  his  education,  he 
returned  to  America  as  the  First  Com- 
mls.sary  General  of  the  Conventual 
Franciscans.  1858-66,  durmg  which  he 
founded  the  orders  nrst  motherhouse  in 
the  United  States  at  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

During  this  time  he  organized  parislies 
for  Gennan  settlers  in  Syracuse  and 
ytlca.  N.Y..  as  well  as  recei\  ing  areas  for 
immigrants. 

He  returned  to  Rome  as  a  confessor  at 
the  First  Vatican  Council  in  18G9,  and 
came  back  to  America  to  continue  assist- 
mg  and  organizing  immigrants  of  Polish 
German.  Slavic,  and  Italian  origin. 

In  1873  Father  Leopold  Moczygemba 
organized  and  sei-ved  as  chairman  of  the 
FiTbt  Polish  Convention  In  the  United 
States  in  1873.  hi  recognition  of  Ills  many 
efforts  m  behalf  of  immigrants  from  New 
Ycik  to  Missouri  and  Nebraska,  from 
Tennessee  to  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  Union  in  1875  in  Milwaukee 
Wis.,  and  elected  the  first  president  for 
the  first  three  terms.  This  organization 
still  exists  today  and  is  a  viable  testa- 
ment to  Father  Leopold  Moczygemba's 
ability  to  structure  isouud,  worthwhile 
organizations  that  served  newly  fran- 
chi.sed  Americans. 

He  opened  the  fir.st  Polish  Parochial 
School  in  18C8  at  St.  Stanislaus  Parish  in 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

During  his  serrice.  Father  Leopold 
Moczygemba  established  parishes 
founded  schools  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions to  assist  persons  of  Latin.  Polish, 
German.  Italian.  Czech.  Slavic  and 
Spanish  origin,  since  this  remarkable 
man  was  fluent  in  all  of  these  languages 
ns  well  as  English. 

On  March  14,  1884.  Uie  Reverend  Leo- 
pold Moc?ygemba  obtained  permission 
for  estabUshment  of  a  college  and  semi- 
narv-  in  Detroit,  which  he  named  after 
Sts.  Cj'ril  and  Methodius,  the  Apostles  to 
the  Slavic  peoples. 

The  excellent  institution,  now  located 
at  Orcliard  Lake.  Mich.,  is  stUl  another 
monument  to  Uiis  great  man. 

He  served  temporarily  as  a  Resmrec- 
tionist,  then  ag»in  a  Conventual  Fran- 
ciscan, as  well  as  a  parish  priest  when 
faihng  health  prevented  him  from  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  this  order. 

He  died  February  23,  1891.  as  priest  of 
Uie  Detroit  Archdiocese,  and  was  buried 
Februai-y  25,  1891.  in  Mount  Elliott 
Cemetery  in  Detroit. 

Tliis  past  siunmer,  the  remains  of  this 
v.onderful  person  were  disintered  and 
moved  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  awaiting  re- 
interment in  Panna  Maria. 

Prior  to  the  reinterment,  the  Flores- 
viUe  Deanery  of  20  parislies  will  hold  a 
mass  observuig  the  centennial  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  San  Antonio,  with  Aich- 
bishop  Francis  Furey  as  celebrant.  Tlie 
relntennent  ceremony  at  4  p.m.  will  be 
officiated  by  Archbishop  Furey,  with  the 
Reverend  Henry  Moczjgeniba  of  Runge 
and  the  Reverend  John  Yanta  of  San 
Antonio,  corrolary  descendants  of  the 
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Rc\ercnd  Leopold  Moczygemba  as  co- 
celebrants.  Two  priests  from  Poland  and 
members  of  the  Pohsh  American  Priests 
Association  will  participate,  as  will  sevl 
ai  d  FM*"'  '^^  service  will  be  in  English 

..f'^Ii^  Reverend  Bernard  Goebel,  pastor 
Of  St.  Mai-j-  s,  initiated  the  reinterment 
effort  almost  3  years  ago. 

Cardinal  Kroll  and  Archbishop  Furev 
or  San  Antonio  gave  theu-  blessing  to 
this  reinterment,  citmg  the  need  for  the 
Reverend    Leopold     Moczygemba -orga- 
nized institutions  which  brought  relie* 
to  more  than  half  a  mllhon  immigrants 
fLT •'"^"^  countries  as  these  people  set- 
tied  m  America,  the  "Land  of  the  Fiee  " 
Few  people  in  our-  liistory  devoted  such 
energies  m  seeking  reUef  for  the  ncwlv- 
arrived  immigrants  as  did  this  remark- 
able man.  whose  place  in  liistory  should 
t.y  to  designate  him  as  an  "American  • 
Ho  loved  freedom,  extolled  the  virtues 
Of  our  great  Nation,  and  served  to  secure 
the  many  tens  of  thousands  of  Immi- 
grants as  solid  citizens  in  theh-  new  home 


REGULATION   OF  VITAMINS   .AND 
MINERALS 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 


OF    TTTAn 

IN  ruE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  7.  1974 
Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1974,  the  Senate  overwhelmlnglv 
passed  S.  2801,  introduced  by  Senator 
Proxmire.  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Health  Prefessions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974.  That  amendment  is 
Identical  to  H.R.  10115  which  I  intro- 
Quced  on  the  floor  of  the  House  cii 
September  6.  1973. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administratiou 
has  attempted,  for  several  years  to  regu- 
late safe  vitamins  and  minerals  as  dan- 
peroir?  drugs  without  evidence  that  those 
matenals  are.  hi  fact,  dangerous.  At  the 
present,  their  regulations  have  been 
postponed,  and  H.R.  10115  and  S.  2801 
in  essence,  prohibit  the  Food  and  Drug 
AdministraUon's  proposed  regulations 
from  going  into  effect.  They  do  not  take 
away  the  proper  authority  of  the  FDA 
to  regiUate  vitamins  and  minerals  as 
food. 

On    Auguiit    7.    tlie    Public    Health 
and  Envn-onment  Subcommittee,  after 
montlis  of  hearuigs  on  A-ariotis  proposals 
regarding  the  FDA's  proposed   regula- 
tions, reported  out  their  own  bill,  known 
as   the   Kyros   "compromise"  bill.   H.R. 
16317.  This  bill  does  not  adequately  re- 
flect the  various  bills,  similar  to  HJR. 
10115.  which  have  been  introduced  and 
cosponsored  by  over  half  the  Membei-s 
of  the  House.  Durmg  the  August  recess. 
I  wrote   to   my   constituents   who  had 
shown  their  interest  in  this  legislation 
concerning  the  Kjtos  bill  and  subsequent 
events  concerning  the  FDA  regulations. 
I  included  hi  this  letter  a  Questionnau-e. 
The  response  has  been  tremendous.  Over 
20   percent   have   responded,    which   Is 
greater  than  any  previous  questionnaire 
response. 
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The  message  in  their  responses  is  clear. 
It  shows  without  doubt  that  my  constitu- 
ents are  not  satisfied  with  the  Kyros 
•compromise  bill,"  and,  in  fact,  v.ould 
1  ather  that  no  bill  be  passed  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
action  and  the  response  to  my  poll  prove 
that  a  stronger  position  should  be  taken 
on  this  issue.  Witliin  the  next  few  weeks 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  will  be  discussing  the  Kyros 
bill.  I  plan  to  urge  committee  members 
lo  accept  the  wording  of  the  Proxmire- 
Owens  bill,  as  a  substitute  and,  if  neces- 
saiy,  to  offer  my  bill  as  an  amendment. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  and  questionnaire, 
with  tabulated  results  follows. 

House  op  Represent.mivks. 
Washiiifiton.  D.C.,  Axigust  21,  1974. 

DfZAR  Friend:  In  the  past  two  week.s,  the 
iiuroductlon  of  a  Subcommittee  bill  and  a 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruling  present 
two  significant  occurrences  concerning  the 
propKSsed  FDA  vitamin  and  mineral  regula- 
tions. I  am  a  sponsor,  as  you  may  know,  of 
H.R.  10115.  one  of  the  major  bills  to  pro- 
hibit the  FDA  regulations  from  going  into 
efTect.  Since  you  liave  shown  your  intere.st 
in  this  issue  in  tiie  past,  I  would  like  to 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  these  events  and 
also  ask  for  your  opinions.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  you  would  read  the  following  sum- 
maries, fill  out  the  enclosed  questionnaire, 
and  return  it  before  the  end  of  the  Congres- 
sional recess,  September  11,  so  I  can  better 
understand  your  views  on  the  subject.  I  will 
al.so  know  how,  if  at  all,  I  could  best  pro- 
ceed. 

On  August  7,  llie  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Subcommittee,  after  holding 
hearings  on  the  variotis  proposed  pieces  of 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  vitamin  regula- 
tions from  going  Into  effect,  reported  out  a 
Ijill,  H.R.  16317,  sponsored  by  Congre.ssman 
Kyros  and  nine  of  tiie  ten  other  members  of 
the  Subcommittee.  This  has  been  called  a 
■■compromise"  bill  by  sdme.  and  a  ■Raciical 
departure"  from  the  purpose  of  the  vari- 
ous l)iUs  by  others.  I  will  briefly  outline  the 
major  provisions  Included  In  this  bill,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Subcommittee  and  the  opposi- 
tion's opinion,  so  you  can  evaluate  the  si'l- 
uation. 

The  bill  states  that;  d)  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  may  not  lim- 
it the  potency  of  any  vitamin  or  mineral  in 
dietary  supplement  tablets,  capsules,  or 
liquids.  (2)  The  Secretary  may  not  limit  the 
combination  of  vitamins,  minerals,  and  other 
food  ingredients  contained  In  the  product. 
This  applies  to  the  provision  which  limits 
the  combination  of  essential  nutrients  which 
could  be  sold  as  supplements  and  prohibits 
the  combination  the  ■•nonessential"  nutri- 
ents such  as  bioflavonoids  and  others.  (3)  In 
the  past,  the  FDA  has  said  that  the  listing 
of  nonessential  nutrients  with  otlier  ingre- 
tiients  on  a  label  was  fraudulent.  This  bill  al- 
lows the  listing  of  all  ingredients  actually 
present  In  the  product:  however,  the  non- 
essential ingredients  may  only  be  listed  as  a 
part  of  the  total  ingredients  listed,  not  as 
a  part  of  the  title.  (4)  It  provides  that  cer- 
tain vitamins  which  have  been  declared  un- 
safe in  large  dosages,  may  be  classified  as 
drugs  on  the  basis  of  their  potencies  and 
tlieir  combination  may  be  limited.  It  does 
provide  that  potentially  unsafe  amounts, 
v.hon  elTeciive  for  drug  use,  can  be  avail- 
;''i;ie  for  the  use  of  phy^-icians  in  the  treat- 
ment oi  speciiic  conditiotis.  (5)  Finally,  it 
.idds  new  provisions  which  direct  the  FDA  to 
coordinate  vitamin  and  mineral  adveriisiiig 
for.trol  with  the  Federal  Commissior..  whe.e- 
:*.•<  the  ITC  has  had  this  power  in  tiie  past. 

Opponer.ts  of  this  bill,  including  the  Na- 
tional  Health  Federation,  have  stated  that 
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they  feel  this  bill  will  disihantle  the  Health 
Foods  and  Food  Supplement  Industry  more 
surely  than  FDA's  new  vitamin  regulations. 
This  Is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
inU  prohibits  the  Secretary  from  limiting 
the  potency  of  vitamins  in  some  forms.  It 
does  not  cover  all  areas,  for  instance  dietary 
aids  in  powder  form.  They  are  also  concerned 
v.ith  the  PDA  being  given  rights  over  ad- 
vertising. Allowing  the  FDA  to  monitor  ad- 
vertising, they  fear,  will  rein.stiture  many  of 
tlie  prob'.ems  health  food  store  owners  have 
had  in  the  past  in  the  sale  of  books  and 
n\nt;a7ines   concerning   viiamins. 

The  second  major  event  %vhich  has  taken 
place  is  a  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  rul- 
ing to  postpone  and  send  back  for  rehearing 
the  FDA  regulations.  This  is  con.sidered  a 
major  victory  by  opponents  of  the  regula- 
ti<.>ns.  The  ruling  gives  the  FDA  the  right  to 
set  "standards  of  identity"  for  dietary  sup- 
plements, but  takes  away  for  the  time  being 
its  right  to  control  over-the-counter  sales  of 
vitamins  that  exceed  the  government's  rec- 
ommended dosages.  O'lvlously.  this  does 
not  resolve  the  issue,  but  by  sending  it  back 
fcr  further  hearings,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
FDA  will  relax  the  propo.sed  regulations. 
Without  Congressional  actioii,  this  ruliny 
will  delay  enforcement  of  the  propo.sed  FDA 
rules  six  months  or  longer. 

There  are  now  two  options  open  for  Con- 
sres'jioiial  opponents  to  the  FDA  regulation.^. 
First,  we  can  attempt  to  pass  a  bill  and  create 
new  guidelines  for  the  FDA.  before  the  hear- 
ings. Or.  we  can  wait  for  tlie  FDA  hearings 
and  see  what  new  regulations  are  suggested. 

I  ain  hopeful  that  this  has  e.spiained  the 
new  developments  adequately.  If  you  re- 
quire additional  inforiiiation,  please  let  nie 
know.  Since  I  am  committed  to  having  thes«> 
vegulaiior.s  changed.  I  would  like  to  follow 
the  feelings  of  those  in  Utah  interested  in 
tliis  issue.  Again,  I  would  appreciate  your 
filling  in  the  enclosed  questionnaire  and 
.sending  it  back  to  my  Washington  oflici'  in 
i!ie  immediate  fttsure. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

W.^YNE  OWEVS. 

QT  ESTIONN.MRE 

1.  Do  you  loel  that  H.R.  ]r317  accomplishes 
;lie  otjjectivos  which  you  advocated  and  Is 
a  suitable  piece  of  legislation? 

■yes  7.0  percent.  No  93.0  percent. 

2.  Would  you  rather  .see  H.R.  16;J17  passed 
than  no  bill  at  all? 

Yes  21.6  percent.  No.  78.4  percent. 

3.  Whicli  bill  would  you  rather  see  passed, 
H  R.  10115.  which  I  .sponsored,  (identical  to 
H.R.  1C093.  sponsored  by  Congressman  Hos- 
rner)  or  H  R.  16317? 

H.R.  10115  95.6  percent.  HR.  16317  4.4 
percent. 

4.  Do  yoti  think  that  a  bill  should  be  passed 
this  session,  or  should  the  Congress  wait  until 
the  FDA  proposed  new  regulations? 

Pass  a  bill  62.4  percent,  wait  tintil  hearings 
37.6  percent. 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  PDA  shotUd  have 
the  power  to  regulate  vitamin  advertising? 

Ves  1 .8  percent.  No  98.2  percent. 
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."^MT^NDMENT  TO   HOISE  RESOLUTION   988 

Page  30.  line  19,  strike  out  "No  Member" 
and  liwert  ■'From  and  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Ninety-fifth  Cor^ress,  no  Member". 

Page  88,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  ■■at  the 
beginning  of  the  Ninety-fourth  Congress" 
and  in-sert   ■at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress". 

Page  88.  line  22,  strike  out  ■■in  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress"  and  insert  ■■in  the  preceding 
Congress". 


AMENDMENTS  TO  COMMITTEE 
REFORM  LEGISLATION 


AMENDMENT    TO    HOUSE    RESOLU- 
TION   988 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NE15R.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTAl  IVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Sj^eak- 
er,  I  submit  the  follovving  amendment 
for  the  Record: 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIG.\N 

IX  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7.  1974 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  previou'=ly  granted,  I  in- 
.'ci t  into  the  Re-.oed  amendments  which 
I  pl£n  to  offer  to  the  Committee  Reform 
Amendments  of  1974:  House  Resolution 
988.  House  Resolution  1248.  and  Hou.se 
Resolution  1321. 

Amendment  to  House  Resolution   1321.  .\s 
Reported  by  Mr.  Dingell 

On  page  75,  immediately  following  line  13. 
i'lsert  tiie  following  new  section  snd  re- 
desigiiaic  en.suing  sections  accordingly: 

"APPP-OPKIATIONS  BILLS 

•  Sec.  401.  Rule  XXI.  Clause  2  of  the  Rule.< 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

■■  No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  in 
anv  i:eneral  r.ppropriallon  bill,  or  be  in  order 
as  an  aniciuitneni  thereto,  for  any  expciidi- 
t"re  !iot  previously  authorised  by  law.  un- 
less in  continuation  of  appropriations  for 
sn'.h  public  works  and  objects  as  are  alreadi- 
in  progress.  Nor  shall  any  provision  in  anv 
such  bill  or  amendraev.t  thereto  changing 
existing  law.  or  indirectly  changing  the  ap- 
plication of  existing  law.  be  in  order,  except 
such  as  being  germane  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  bill  shall  reironcli  expenditures  by  the 
r.''duction  of  the  number  and  s,".!ary  of  the 
officers  of  the  United  States,  by  the  reduc- 
tioii  of  the  rompensatinn  of  any  person  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  ihe  United  States,  or 
by  the  reduction  of  amounts  of  money  cov- 
ered by  the  bill:  Proiidrd.  That  it  shall  be 
in  order  fiirther  to  amend  sttch  bill  upon 
the  report  of  the  connnittce  or  any  joint  com- 
mission authorlzeifi  by  law  or  the  House 
Members  of  any  such  commission  havinu 
jurisdiction  of  "^he  subject  matter  of  such 
amendment.  -Ahich  amendment  being  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  shall 
retrench  expenditures' 

■•Rule  XXI  of  tiie  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  fin-ther  ameitded  by  In- 
serting tiie  foUowLni;  new  clause,  and  rp- 
numbering  en.suing  clatises  accordingly: 

•  ■$.  A  committee  report  accompanying  any 
bill  makir.g  nn  appropriation  for  any  pur- 
pose shall  rot  contain  any  directive  or  limi- 
tation with  respect  to  such  appropiiation 
which,  if  stich  directive  or  limitation  were 
included  in  the  acompanyiug  bill,  would  he 
out  of  order  under  Clause  2  of  this  Rule.' ' 

Amendment  to  House  Resolxttion   1248.  as 
Reported  by  Mr.  Dingell 

On  page  37.  immediately  following  11  n? 
20,  insert  the  following  new  section  and 
redesignate  ensuing  sections  accordingly: 

"APrROPRlATlONS  BILLS 

"SEC.  201.  Rule  XXI,  Clause  2  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  "2.  No  appropriation  shall  be  reported 
in  any  general  appropriation  bill,  or  be  in 
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order  as  an  amendment  then  to,  for  any  ex- 
penditure not  previously  aut!  lorlzed  by  law, 
xiuless  In  continuation  of  ap]  roprlatiuns  for 
.such    public    works   and   obJ«  :ts   as   are    al- 
re.idy  In  progress.   Nor  shall   any  provision 
lu    any    such    bill    or    atnen<  ment    thereto 
cliaiiging  existing  law.  or  Im  Irectly  chang- 
ing  the  application  of  exist  ag  law,  be  In 
oiclor,    except    such    as    beln  ;    germane    to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bll    shall  retrench 
expenditures  by  the  rcductlo  i  of  the  num- 
ber niid  salary  of  the  officers  of  the  United 
.States,  by  the  reduction  of  th    compensation 
of  any  person   paid  out  of  t  le  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,   or  by  tfc  ;  reduction   of 
amounts  of  money  covered  b     the  bill:  Pro- 
vided.  That  it  shall   be  In  o  der  further  to 
amend  such  bill  upon  the  rep  irt  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  Joint  commisj  ion  authorized 
by  law  or  the  House  Membt  s  of  any  such 
commission  having  Jurlsdlct   m  of  the  sub- 
ject   matter    of    such    amei  iment,    wlilch 
amendment    being  germane    o   the   subject 
matter  of  the   bill  shall  ret  ench  cxpendl- 

tlU'^S.' 

"Rule  Xxr  of  the  Rules  fl  '  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  Is  further  a  lended  by  In- 
serting the  following  new  (  ause.  and  re- 
numbering ensuing  clauses     ccordtngly: 

"  '3.  A  committee  report  ace  impanylng  any 
bill  makmg  an  appropriation  or  any  piirpose 
shall  not  contain  any  dlrec  ive  or  limita- 
tion with  respect  lo  such  appropriation 
V  inch,  if  sv..;h  directl'-e  or  :  mitntlon  were 
'urlucled  in  the  accompany  ig  bih  would 
be  out  of  order  under  Clause  2  of  this  Rule.'  " 
Amendment  to  HorsE  Reso  dtton  988.  \s 
RrponTED  BY  Mr.  Di:  geli. 

On  page  73.  Immediately  fo  owin^  line  U, 
insert  the  following  new  sect  sn  and  redes- 
ignate  ensuing   sections   bccc  dlngly. 

"APPaOPRIATlON.S    81     LS 

"Sec.  401.  iiule  XXI.  Clause  I  of  the  Rules 
cu"  tiie  House  of  Representatii  la  is  amended 
10  read  as  follov.s: 

"  '2.  No  appropriation  shall  )e  reported  in 
any  general  appropriation  bill  or  be  in  order 
as  an  amendiueut  thereto,  fo  any  expendi- 
ture not  previoua!y  authorize;  by  law,  unless 
in  co:»tinuatlc;u  of  approprla  ions  for  such 
public  works  aad  objects  as  re  already  lu 
progress.  Nor  .shall  any  pro\  isi*  in  any  suclx 
bill  or  amendment,  thereto  chalking  existing 
law.  or  indirectly  changmg  tl*  application 
of  existing  law,  be  in  order,  e 
being  gerinai.e  to  the  subject 
bill  siiall  retrench  expenciitur 
cluction   of    the   luimber  and 

officers  of  t!ie  United  States,     ^    , ^, 

tiou  of  the  compensation  of  aif!^  person  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Un,  ,ed  States,  or 
by  the  reduction  of  amounts  <  :  money  cov- 
ered by  the  bill:  Provided,  Th  .t  it  shall  bo 
111  order  lui  ther  to  amend  such  bill  upon  th© 
report  of  the  committee  or  any  aint  commis- 
sion authorized  by  law  or  the  House  Mem- 
bers of  any  such  commission  lavUig  Jurls- 
cliction  of  the  subject  matter  oi  such  amend- 
jiieiit.  which  amendment  behx  germane  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bUl ,  mil  retrench 
expendittires.' 

■  Ru;e  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  ;he  House  ot 
Ptprescntative.-;  is  further  aw  nded  bv  in- 
sfniug  the  foIlo\/ing  new  d.Ase,  and  re- 
ii'imbcring  ensuing  clauses  ac<  )rdUigly: 

"  3.  A  committee  report  accon  )anying  any 
b..l  m.:iklng  an  appropriation  l  ir  any  pur- 
pooe  shall  not  contain  anv  dlret  ive  or  limi- 
tation with  respect  to  such  a  »propriation 
vh  ch.  iX  such  directive  or  lira  ta.iou  were 
uicUided  in  the  accompanyUng  I  11.  would  bo 
(.•.It  OL  order  under  Clause  2  of    his  Rule.' " 

Asrr.vnvixr  to  HoT'sr  RrsoLt'T   )n   1321 
REPOBTro  BY  Mn.  DtncIl 
?»af;e   75.    'inmedlatelv    follow 
■!..sert  the  follov.litg  new  section     ... 
uate  en<ii;ns  sections  accordlii,4r: 
".\rppopr.iATioN-.s  y.vx 
b...-.  4f..|,  Rule  XXI  of  the  lules  of  the 
i-i-^-.x^e  01  H;-i;.-eseiitathc3  is  amiided  by  in- 
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sorting  the  following  new  Clause,  and  renum- 
bering ensuing  Clauses  accordingly: 

"  "3.  A  committee  report  accompanying 
any  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  any 
purpose — 

"•(a)  shall  not  contain  any  directive  or 
limitation  with  respect  to  such  appropriation 
unless  such  directive  or  limitation  is  set 
forth  In  the  accompanying  bill,  and 

"(b)  shall  contain  a  concise  statement 
describing  fully  the  effect  of  any  provision  of 
the  accompanying  bill  which  directly  or  in- 
directly changes  the  application  of  existing 
law  '  " 
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jcept  such  as 
natter  of  tho 

by  the  re- 
alary  of  the 

the  reduc- 


.•■..■\t>^NnjTENT  TO  Hor.sE  Re.solution'  988,  as 
Reported  by  Mr.  DrNciXL 
r.ige    73,    immediately   following   line    13, 
insert  the  following  new  section  and  redesig- 
nate ensuing  sections  accordingly: 

"appropriations    BU.LS 

"Sec.  401.  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  Clause,  and  re- 
numbcrhig  ensuing  Clauses  accordingly: 

"  '3.  A  committee  report  accompanying  any 
bill  making  an  appropri.itlon  for  any  pur- 
I'ose —  _  i 

"  "(a)  shall  not  contain  any  directive  or 
limitation  with  respect  to  such  appropriation 
iinless  such  directive  or  limitation  Is  set  forth 
ill  the  accompanying  bill,  and 

'■'(b(  shall  contain  a  concise  .statement 
cUvscrlbing  fully  the  effect  of  any  provision  of 
t:ie  accompanying  bill  which  directly  or  in- 
directly changes  the  application  of  e.xistlng 
law.    ' 

A-IENDM.-INT    TO    HOUSE    RESOLUTION    1248,    A3 

Reported  by  Mr.  Dincell 
PaKO   37,    Immediately    following   line   20, 
lasert  the  following  new  section  and  redesig- 
nate eusulnsr  sections  accordingly: 

"APPHOPP.IArlGNS    bills 

"Sec.  201.  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  or  Representatives  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  follov,ing  new  Clause,  and  renuni- 
l.'erlni<  cnsi'ing  Clauses  accordingly: 

■•  3.  A  committee  report  accompanying  any 
bit!  inaking  an  appropriation  for  any  pur- 
prse — 

"'(p)  shall  not  contain  any  directive  or 
limitation  with  respect  to  such  appropriation 
unless  such  dlrectl\e  or  limitation  is  set 
forth  1.1  the  accompanying  bill,  and 

"'(b)  shall  contain  a  concise  statement 
describing  fully  the  effect  of  any  provision 
of  the  accompanj-lng  bill  which  directly  or  In- 
directly changes  the  application  of  existing 
lav.-.'  " 


SCHOOL      STUDENTS      AND 
"CLOSE    UP  '    PROGRAM 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 


.AS 


^g   line    13, 
nd  redesig. 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATTVES 

Monday,  October  7,  197i 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
lia.-it  2  ycai.s,  we  all  have  become  aware  of 
tlie  growing  apprehension  of  our  constlt- 
iient.s  toward  government,  politics  and 
politician.s.  The  people  have  felt  be'aayed 
by  many  of  their  elected  officials.  Their 
uncertainty  and  lack  of  tru.st  was  re- 
ilected  in  the  low  voter  turnout  in  the 
lecent  primary  elections  acros.s  the  coun- 
try. One  of  th"  most  potentially  danger- 
ous aspects  of  their  feeUng.  Mr.  S'^eaker 
is  the  influence  it  has  undoubtedly  had  on 
our  young  people. 

If  all  they  hear  and  see  about  them  is 
negative  I'eelings  toward  public  oiiiH^^ils 
and  their  go\cuimerit,  this  country  is  in 


serious  trouble.  Apathy  is  a  most  difficult 
illness  to  cure. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  be  in- 
volved with  a  great  program  this  year, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  program  is  Close  Up. 
The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  thousands  of 
high  school  students  with  their  govern- 
ment, and  the  people  who  comprise  it. 
Close  Up  presents  government  as  a  liv- 
ing unit,  one  in  which  we  all  play  a 
part. 

I  see  a  tremendous  future  for  Close  Up 
in  my  home  State  of  Michigan  as  well 
as  nationwide.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
an  educational  experience  which  btings 
all  the  economic  and  social  elements  of 
a  conununily  together,  encourages  them 
to  Question  and  learn  about  themselves 
as  well  as  their  government. 

The  following  letters,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
being  submitted  as  an  example  of  the 
tremendous  enthusiasm  Close  Up  has 
generated  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
area : 

Detroit  Public  Schools. 
Detroit.  Mich.,  June  3, 107  J. 
Close  Up  Office. 
Washingtcm,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  want  to  th.mJt  you  for  in- 
volving us  in  the  clo:,e-up  program.  We 
appreciate  your  concern   and   hospitality. 

The  program  exceeded  our  expectation  as 
to  its  value,  adding  to  our  e:{perience  a  fuU 
and  enriching  cultural  rarity — one  that  we 
ihall  always  cherish. 

We  believe  that  Its  effectiveness  will  be 
borne  out  in  the  lives  of  those  who  partici- 
pate for  we  were  Inspired  to  become  involved 
ill  government.  Certainly  we  are  already 
heralding  our  euthu.-,iasm  to  the  comnuuiity. 
We  say  thank  you  agahi  for  such  an  en- 
riching experience.  We  feel  that  the  pro- 
tram  should  be  continued. 
Sinceiely  yoiirs. 

Gloria  Grekn. 
Harry  Oivens. 
Jodie  Holla  way. 

DtTRorr  Public  Schoois. 
Detroit.  Mich..  June  19. 1074. 
Mr.  Max  Berry. 

E-cecutivc  Director,  CloseUp  Fonndation, 
Waihinffton.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Berry:  I  am  writing  to  express 
iny  belated  thanks  to  the  CloseUp  Founda- 
tion for  providing  the  fellowships  which  en- 
abled representatives  from  mv  school  to  par- 
ticipate in  CloseUp  last  month. 

While  the  long-range  impact  of  CloseUp 
on  the  Detroit  community  is  difTicult  to  as- 
sess, the  Immediate  results  are  already  ap- 
pearing. Both  teachers  and  students  are 
becoming  more  politically  "aware";  I  must 
admit  that  before  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram I  was  somewhat  naive  politically.  An- 
other bonent  of  the  program  is  that' man v 
of  our  schools'  students  who  had  little  pre- 
vious social  contacts  outside  their  immediate 
communities  have  become  a  little  more  sen- 
sitive  and  tolerant  in  dealing  with  others 
No  doubt  you  are  aware  of  the  plans  already 
being  made  by  Detroit  teachers  for  a  "big- 
!;er  and  better "  program  next  year.  With 
the  Foundation's  aosistnnce,  our  community's 
schools  will  more  fully  participate  in  Close- 
Up m  1975. 

Again,  thanks  for  your  generous  aii  this 
year. 

Sincerely. 

W  iLLL\ji  G.  Y.'.c;*;rlener, 

Social  Stwites  Department. 
1 ADYWOOD  High  School, 
Liconia,  Mich.,  May  31,  1974. 

r.-.'-.  frrvE  .Janoer. 

Dirftr-r  of  Speciiil  Proqram  Close  Up 

V.'a.thiiiglon,  DC. 

Dkar  :..-r.  Janglr:  Mary.  Breiida  and  I  are 
•^■.'.l  I'.i  a  da~,e  as  ve  try  to  collect  aU  our 
lnoush..6  and  impressions  of  the  recent  ex- 
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perlences  we  had  In  th©  Close  Up  Program 
in  Washhigton,  D.C.  One  sentence  summar- 
izes it  all— "Close  Up  Is  a  superb  way  of 
observhig  government  In  action  and  learning 
.-t  first-hand  what  it  Is  ail  about." 

Your  program  achieves  its  purpose  because 
of  the  dedication  of  people  like  you  and  Bill 
Kincaide.  and  also  your  fine  staff  v.ho  believe 
ni  giving  their  best  to  this  project. 

I  think  that  everyone  who  participated  in 
Close  Up  with  us  marvt'.ed  at  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  planninp  that  went  into  the 
crowded  18-hour  day.  involved  ui  achieving 
our  goals. 

Our  participation  in  this  informal  ap- 
proach to  our  American  government,  supple- 
mented by  every  kind  of  dialogue,  formal 
seminars  and  opportunities  lor  informal 
questioning  of  speakers  has  been  a  life-tmie 
education  that  no  textbook  could  ever  pro- 
vide. 

The  small  discussion-group  workshops  at 
the  end  of  the  day  were  a  .splendid  way  of 
promoting  free  and  informal  talk  guided  by 
a  trained  staff  member  who  skillfully  led 
the  group  to  relate  the  days  experiences. 
Sessions  at  meals  and  in  the  student  rooms 
brought  out  many  excellent  questions  and 
answers  for  many  of  our  less-informed,  but 
eager  to  learn  youngsters. 

All  in  all,  this  was  a  "never  to  be  for- 
gotten week"  for  each  participant  of  the 
Detroit  Close  Up  Program.  You  and  all  on 
your  staff  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
excellent  organi;'ation  and  cooperation  of 
all  concerned. 

Thank  you,  for  giving  me  and  our  Lady- 
wood  High  School  an  opportunity  to  be  on 
your  program. 

Here   is  hoping   that  our  city  of  Detroit 
will  again  be  selected  by  the  Close  Up  Board 
for   another   opportunity   to   participate   in 
this  new  and  relevant  iearnlng  experience. 
Sincerely  and  gratefully. 
Sister  Mary  Petp.onia,  C.S.S.F. 
Brenda  Mitchell. 

Participant,  L.H.S. 
Mary  Kennedy. 

Participant,  LH.S. 

Cabrini  High  School, 
AUen  Park.  Midi.,  July  25,  1974. 
Close  Up. 
Washitiglon.  D.C. 

Dear  Ciose  Up  Staff:  We  wish  to  express 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  op- 
portunity you  gave  us  the  week  of  May  12-18 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  many  new  ideas  we 
gained  in  learning  the  operation  of  our  Fed- 
eral government  would  not  liave  made  sucli 
a  long-lasting  effect  without  the  guidance 
and  organization  of  the  Close  Up  staff. 

Two  major  les.^ons  were  learned  during  our 
stay:  to  take  a  more  active  part  and  get  in- 
volved in  our  government.  But.  an  even 
S^reater  lesson  was  learned:  that  is,  to  have  an 
open  mind  towards  all  people  and  accept 
them  for  what  they  are.  and  not  as  we  have 
personally  stereotyped  them.  Without  the 
fellowships  we  received,  we  would  never  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  experience  such  a 
week  of  new  concepts. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  consider  De- 
li'oit  as  a  future  Close  Up  group.  What  we 
learned  in  Washington  could  not  have  been 
reproduced  in  a  regular  classroom  situation. 
We  would  like  to  complhneut  you  on  your 
\vonderful  staff  who  were  not  only  leaders 
but  friends.  Thank  you  for  tlrLs  marvelous 
opportunity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marie  Adamczyk, 

Junior.  Cubrinl  High    Sthoo!. 

SrS.\N   .'iENOLD. 

Junior,  Cabrini  High  School. 

S-^.  Andrew  Hich  School. 

June  11.1974. 
Wr  Steve  Janghr. 
Wa^h  nctvn.  D.C. 

Df.ar  Mr.  Jangkr:  As  a  first  time  participant 
in  liie  Close  Up  program  I  can  honestly  say 
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that  I  have  never  had  a  more  educationally 
exciting  experience  in  my  life.  I  am  truly 
impressed  by  the  efforts  of  the  staff  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  speakers  hi  Washington, 
D.C.  The  skill  with  which  the  whole  program 
was  handled  makes  it  by  far  the  best  kind  of 
trip  for  anyone  even  remotely  Interested  in 
the  functions  of  government. 

I  think  I  was  most  impressed  Ijy  the  fact 
that  the  student.;  and  teachers  were  not 
only  o').?er-.ers  but  also  participants.  Tney 
had  a  chance  to  really  become  Involved. 
E:<ecutive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  government  come  alive  when  one  is 
allowed  to  observe  and  question  in  person 
rather  than  throtigh  a  textbook  or  the  mass 
media.  I  believe  that  the  Close  Up  exper- 
ience gave  the  participants  the  feeling  that 
they  loo  could  have  an  influence  on  the 
government. 

A  very  important  side  beneht  of  the  pro- 
cram  is  the  community  spirit  buiit  up  among 
Die  teacheis  and  students.  W'e  were  pulled 
out  of  our  own  little  worlds  and  became 
acquainted  with  otliers  from  the  Detroit 
area.  I  think  tVie  benefits  of  getting  to  knov/ 
these  people  who  share  common  interests  are 
obvioiis.  'Hie  extended  period  during  which 
we  learned  from  one  another  will  surely  have 
lasting  value. 

Special  thanks  to  you  and  your  enth-e  staff 
for  your  genuine  interest  in  every  one  of 
us.  My  students  and  I  want  you  to  know  that 
our  school.  Saint  Andrew  High  School,  and 
the  city  of  Detroit  have  benefited  greatly 
because  we  had  the  great  fortune  to  be 
participants  In  your  Close  Up  program.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  will  be  given  the  chance 
to  Joui  vou  in  V/ashington,  D.C.  again  lu  the 
verv  ne^r  future  and  expose  many  more  of 
O'lr  .-students  to  the  Close  Up  experience. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  Kcr.vRSKi,  Tcaciter. 


CITY  COUNCIL  OF  ROLLING  HILLS, 
CALIF.,  LTIGES  APPROVAL  OF 
LONG-RANGE  MASS  TRANSIT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALlFOnNLA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  properly  provide  rapid 
transit  in  these  areas  which  presently 
are  not  adequately  served  by  modern, 
efficient  mass  transportation,  long- 
range  legislation  is  desperately  needed. 

The  House  of  Repiesentatives  has 
passed  such  a  proposal,  H.R.  12859. 
which  would  authorize  $11.3  billion  in 
Federal  funds  over  a  6-year  period  to 
help  localities  con.stiuct  new  rapid 
transit  systems.  The  Senate,  however, 
has  not  adopted  a  long-range  program, 
but  has,  instead,  passed  a  short-term, 
2-year  measure. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  serious  about  con- 
serving energ>'  by  encouraging  motori.'=ts 
to  switch  to  ma.ss  transit,  we  must  estab- 
lish a  meaningful  program  which  pro- 
vides proper  funding  and  v,  hich  allows  a 
community  to  plan  over  a  period  of  years. 
For  that  reason,  community  leaders  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  favor  measures 
.-^uch  as  the  bill  H.R.  12859. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  tiie  needs  of 
ai-eas,  such  as  Los  An?;cle';.  which  re- 
fiuire  a  Federal  commitment  to  help 
purchase  and  construct  a  mass  trans- 
portation network,  tho  'tr,„se-Senate 
conferees,    who    met    to    nammer    out 
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transit  legislation,  agi'eed  to  the  long- 
range  program  similar  to  that  passed  by 
the  House  in  H.R.  12859.  I  certainly  en- 
dorse and  applaud  this  proposal,  and  I 
commend  the  conference  committee  lor 
taking  this  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  illu-strate  the  local 
concern  lor  a  C-year  program,  as  opposed 
to  the  short-term  iiroposal.  at  tills  time 
I  place  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  RoUirp 
Hill3.  Calif.,  urging  the  approval  ol  11  R. 
12859: 

RESOLlllON  No.  325 

A  resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the  C;a 

of  Rolling  Kills  regarding  tiie  provition 
of  adequate  public  transportation  seri-ices 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Rolling  Hills,  along 
wiUi  other  cities  and  the  County  of  Los  A'l- 
peles.  regard  the  provision  of  adequate  pub- 
lic tiai'isportatlon  services  as  one  of  the  n..-'  ''T 
problems  confronting  our  region:  and 

wniereas.  the  City  of  Rolling  Hills  alcnt; 
with  other  cities  is  workhig  to  p'.an  for  su'h 
transit  and  to  raise  the  local  share  of  funds 
to  finance  it:  and 

Whereas,  HR  12859  as  amerded  and  pa^r^ed 
by  the  United  States  House  of  Repreiont.'.- 
tives  provides  a  satisfactory  foi-^iula  fcr  al- 
location of  iunds  to  the  Los  AnL"?les  aroa 
rnd  provides  funding  for  n  six-;  ear  period; 
and 

Whereas,  S.  386  is  limited  to  funding  for 
only  two  ;. cars,  inaking  planning  diflicul'. 
ii  not  impo'rsible;  a:id 

Whereas,  both  bills  are  no*  before  tlie 
United  Sta'^es  Senate  for  consideration, 

Nov.-.  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Rolling  HUls  endorses 
the  pas-sage  of  HR  12S59  as  more  m  keepin,; 
with  our  needs. 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  Congressmen  Al- 
phonzo  Bell,  Glenn  M.  Anderson.  Charle-^  H. 
Witson.  James  C.  Cornian,  and  D.  M.  CUiv.- 
son  of  California:  to  Congres.-iinan  John  A. 
Blatnick,  Chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee;  to  California  Seiiaion 
Man  Cranston  and  John  V.  Tuniiey;  and  'o 
Senator  Wan-en  Mai.iiu.son.  Chfiirmau  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  Senator 
Vance  Hartke,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Si.b- 
Commi'.tee  on  Surface  Transportation;  to- 
gether with  a  covering  letter  expressing  oi  r 
concern  that  this  legislation  be  passed  be.oio 
the  present  Congress  adjourns. 


TH2    TANK    SHORTAGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN'  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Anur- 
icaa  people  being  constantly  ad\iied 
about  the  tremendous  costs  of  nation.il 
defeii.'ie  must  be  .shocked  to  karn  that  we 
cannot  build  lanks  to  fulfill  our  national 
defense  need.>. 

One  of  the  ma.icr  cnntribnt.jrs  to  tlie 
tank  shortage  seems  to  be  foreign  aid 
and  the  other,  production  problems.  For- 
eign aid — v,-£  are  giving  them  away  faster 
tnan  we  can  meet,  our  national  needs. 
On  l!ie  produrtion  lag.  foundries  are  go- 
ing out  of  business  because  of  the  new- 
em  iionmental  and  health  laws,  makinp 
ihei>'  oi>e/at)p;i  unprolitable.  if  permis- 
sible. 

ThPip  !«  Uttie  T.onder  why  wc  are  un- 
u'ole  to  arm  our  own  military  and  why 
•  national  dpfen'-e"  costs  are  so  high— 
\.n  a;e  anniiig  the  rest  ol  the  v.  orld.  Jast 
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today,  this  body  voted  f  r  the  military 
assistance  program  to  pr  vide  $550  mil- 
lion in  taxpayers'  money  o  fund  foreign 
military  establisliments.  idditionally,  it 
should  be  noted  some  $300  milUon  in  mil- 
itary credit  to  Israel  was  <  ^.tended  under 
this  ."*ct. 

Perhaps  as  a  byproduct  >I  detente  and 
all  the  new  agreements  w  th  the  Soviets 
and  Red  Chinese,  our  dip  omats  can  ar- 
range to  buy  some  Comri  unist  tanks  or 
have  our  tanks  built  baiind  the  Iron 
Curtain  so  the  defense  iiftustry  will  not 
run  into  the  present  envfonmental  and 
occupational  deterrents,  linclude  in  tli.^ 
Record  a  related  news  cliiping: 
[From  the  Washington  Posl  Oct.  g.  1974) 
Armt  FrNDs  Tanks  C.*nnoi|B':  Buii.i    Past 

(By  Michael   Ge€ert 
The  Army  s.iys  It  needs  mie  tanUs  and  i« 
nianlng  into  problenxs  getting   ihcm  biillc 
fa.st  enough.  I 

According  to  Army  stati.stl  s.  the  service, 
^vith  8,350  tanks.  Is  1.650  short  of  the  number 
aiiaiorlzed.  And  about  40  pe;  ;ent  of  Its  vr- 
hicles  are  the  older  and  less  effective  M-48 
riither  than  the  Litest  M-t  i,  the  AnnyS 
front-line  weapon. 

The  problem  l.s  twofold,  ace  rdlng  to  Pen- 
tngon    mUitary    and    civilian    officials. 

The  number  of  companies ^  ible  to  manu- 
facture the  huge  castings  fc  ■  tank  turrets 
and  hulls  has  dropped  iha  ply  In  recent 
years,  and  tho.'-e  that  renial  prefer  more 
profitable  and  le?s  demandl:  j  commercial 
orders  The  Navy  has  a  slml'.a  problem  try- 
ing to  find  shipyards  for  m  itarr  work." 
Since  the  October,  1973.  Ar  b-IsVaell  war 
the  United  States  has  sold  Is  ne]  about  450 
t:iiiks  out  of  the  Army's  stock  lile.  and  more 
are  expected  to  be  sent  wi  liu  the  nexi 
several  months.  sT 

In  August,  it  was  report*  that  several 
do^en  U.S.  M^60  tank.s— whfh  cost  about 
?:iOO,000  each— began  avrivh*  in  Ethiopia. 
Army  officers  are  not  opcilv  challenging, 
administration  poUcy  in  Isr^l  or  when  i' 
comes  to  bringing  In  cash  thrJugli  the  over- 
seas sales.  u 

Both  policies,  however.  have*»roduced  con- 
siderable but  qx;iet  concern  wtliln  the  Armv 
in  light  of  the  production  prfblems. 

And  top  clviUan  Pentagoui  officials  hsiv© 
called  public  attention  to  the|>roblem. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  defensl  industry  ex- 
ecuti\cs.  Deleuse  Secretary  JaAes  R.  Schles- 
Inger   said    the   famed   Amerlfen   industrial 
arsenal   was   now   "performinf  less  impres- 
sively in  Its  tradiiional  role."  | 
One  reason,  he  said,  is  'thi 
cliiie  in  defense  procurement 
he     said,     "environmental 
hither    standards    of    health  , 
workers  have  eliminatec  reserv 
crca.std  prices  and  slowed  .. 
problems  reflected  In  such  di. 
forgings.  castings  and  propel 
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For  the  United  St.ates.  the  war  dramatized 
the  eaormous  tank  production  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  has  equipped  most  of  the 
Arab  armies  and  those  of  Eastern  Europe 
with  thousands  of  these  vehicles  tn  addi- 
tion to  malutaluing  huge  stockpUes  of  its 
own.  estimated  at  about  12,000  medium  and 
heaiy  tanks. 

It  al.so  showed  how  fast  tanks  can  be 
chewed  up  on  the  battle  field  bv  new  anti- 
tank missiles.  A  third  lesson  was  that  the 
United  S'.ates  had  a  very  tank-hungry  cus- 
tomer on  Ito  hands  in  Israel. 

Before  the  war.  the  only  tank  product  ion 
hi'.e  in  the  United  States,  operated  by  Chrys- 
ler Corp..  In  a  government-owned  plant  In 
Detroit,  v..is  tiunlug  out  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  30  now  M-60  tanks  a  month.  After 
the  war,  Schleslnger.  in  the  new  mUitary 
budget,  sought  to  double  production  to  60  a 
month.  The  Marines  were  also  scheduled  to 
start  getting  about  10  M-60s  a  month  be- 
ginning this  year  off  that  same  line. 

But  there  is  only  one  company  currej.tly 
wlliing  to  p'ovlde  the  big  castings  for  the 
tanlLs— Blaw  Knox  in  East  Chicago,  Ind.— 
r.nd  .-=0  far  the  Army  has  been  able  to  ex- 
pand production  in  Detroit  only  to  about  40 
tanks  a  month. 

Pentagon  officers  are  hoping  that  the  East 
thicngo  firm  can  turn  out  still  more  cast- 
ings, but  they  are  also  searching— both  In 
the  United  States  and  overseas — for  a  sec- 
ond company  to  take  on  some  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  Its  vast  land  mass, 
ha.s  Rlwaj-s  relied  heavily  on  tanks,  and  the 
United  States  and  Its  NATO  allies  have  never 
attempted  to  match  the  Communist-bloc  ar- 
senal tank-for-tank. 

In  the  critical  battleground  of  northern 
and  central  Europe,  the  Soviets  and  War- 
saw P.ict  allies  have  an  estimated  17.000 
tanks  of  all  types.  The  NATO  allies  perhaps 
6.500,  but  \vi(h  4,000  f. 000  more  stockpiled 
li\  vtvserve. 

However.  Wesiern  taiiks— U.S..  British  and 
German— are  viewed  as  generaUv  superior 
to  tlieir  Soviet  counterparts.  The  United 
States  also  has  an  edge  in  other  forms  of 
anti-tank  v  eaponry  such  as  mlssUes.  The 
PtMtagon  has  al.so  doubled  efforts  In  this 
field  but  critics  of  still  higher  tank  produc- 
tion tend  to  call  for  even  more  emphasis 
on  ihe  anti-tank  missUe  field  as  more  ef- 
ficient than  still  higher  rates  of  more  ex- 
pensive tank  production. 
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rR\NK  ROBINSON— FIRST  BLACK 
MANAGER  IN  MAJOR  LEAGUE 
BASEBALL 
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"In  some  instances."  Schlesi:  per  told  the 
Industrialist; ,  "because  defense  ieinands  are 
currently  low,  we  find  oui-.^elves  reduced  to  a 
sini;;e  supplier  of  vita]  mllitar.v  soods-  wini 
considerable  uncertainty  ns  to  whether  we 
can  senerate  enough  order?  to  \  ?ep  that  one 
producer  in  production." 

"While  the  SoMets  produce  lousands  of 
i:uiks  a  year,'  he  said,  "we  are  trutjgiiiit;  to 
build  lo  au  aniiuul  rate  of  soni    800." 
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HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IX  TXir:  HOISE  of  REPRESENTArnES 
Monday,  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  sports  history  was  made  to- 
ddy in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  as  Frank  Robin- 
son was  named  manager  of  tiie  Cleve- 
land Indians  baseball  team. 

Robinson,  a  21 -year  veteran  of  the 
basepaths,  richly  desei-ves  the  honor  of 
becoming  the  first  black  manager  in 
major  league  baseball  history.  Tlie  time 
was  lonj,'  overdue  for  a  black  player  to  be 
accorded  this  distinction,  and  Robinson 
is  unquestionably  the  most  quJihfled  man 
for  the  job. 

Frank  Rob'n.son  began  his  illu^triobs 
ba-^;?bali  career  with  the  Cincinnati  Reds 
when  he  was  drafted  out  of  high  school 
ill  1M5  i.  In  tlie  laie  1950s  and  earl.v  I960  s 
he  was  a  i-eionnial  A.ll-Star  and  u  re- 
.■^ptclcd  leudei'  to  iii;,  leanmiaies.  He  v\as 


traded  to  Baltimore  in  1965.  and  In  1966 
led  the  Orioles  to  the  world  champion- 
ship over  the  Los  Angelc,  Dodgers.  His 
exceptional  talent  coupled  with  his  re- 
markable winning  spirit  soon  catapulted 
the  young  black  man  from  West  Oakland, 
Calif.,  to  an  unprecedented  height  of  suc- 
cess as  the  first  winner  of  the  Most  Val- 
uable Player  Award  in  both  leagues. 
Among  the  niuuerous  other  laurels  Frank 
Robinson  earned  were  the  Baseball  Writ- 
ers of  America  Most  Valuable  Plaver 
Award,  the  Clark  Grifiith  Award,  and  the 
Rogers  Homsby  Award. 

But  Frank  Robinson  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  being  more  than  just  one  of 
the  game's  greatest  players.  He  has  also 
proven  himself  in  the  dugout,  as  an  out- 
standing motivator  of  men.  Fi-ank  Robin- 
son managed  the  Santurce  Cangrejeros 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  League  for  five  con- 
secutive winters  since  1968.  The  team 
prospered  so  well  under  Robinson's  di- 
rection that  they  arc  now  vutually  a 
major  league  team  with  a  rating  higher 
than  triple-A.  In  Robinsons  first  season 
v\ith  the  Cangrejeros  the  team  won  the 
league  pennant  and  Robinson  was  named 
Manager  of  the  Year.  In  1971  Piank  led 
the  team  to  victory  over  the  New  York 
Yankees  in  an  exhibition  game. 

The  Cleveland  Indians  receutlj'  ob- 
tained Frank  Robinson  on  waivers  from 
the  California  Angels,  for  whom  at  Uie 
age  of  39  he  continued  to  be  invaluable 
on  the  playing  field,  commanding  a  sal- 
arj'  of  $173,000  a  year.  With  due  recog- 
nition for  his  prowess  at  the  plate.  Cleve- 
land has  signed  Frank  as  a  player  man- 
ager v.ho  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  des- 
ignated hitter.  Robinson  thus  becomes 
the  first  playing  manager  in  the  maior 
leagues  in  the  last  two  decades.  The  last 
of  that  line  was  Cleveland's  Lou  Bon- 
dreau.  who  in  1948  led  the  Indians  to 
tlie  world  championship.  Frank  Robin- 
son is  no  stranger  to  the  category  of 
•firsts."  Another  proof  of  liis  unquali- 
fied success  is  that  the  first  black  man- 
ager in  the  major  leagues  Is  now  the 
highest  paid  manager  in  the  history  of 
baseball. 

I  find  it  especially  gratifying  that  the 
Cleveland  Indians  have  named  the  first 
black  manager  in  major  league  baU 
Cleveland  was  also  the  first  American 
League  team  to  sign  a  black  player.  Lary 
Doby,  who  recently  returned  to  the 
team  in  a  coaching  capacity. 

I  expect  only  great  things  to  come  from 
Frank  Robinson's  association  with  the 
Indians.  I  know  his  leadership  wiU  be 
a  positive  encouraging  influence  not  only 
to  tlie  team,  but  to  all  our  citizens  This 
is  a  great  day  for  baseball,  a  great  day 
lor  our  city,  and  a  great  day  for  Ameri- 
cans. I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
congratulating  both  the  management  of 
the  Cleveland  Indians  and  Frank  Robin- 
son today,  and  in  wishing  them  everv 
success. 


THE  CHIi  DREN  ARE  STILL  WAITING 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
if    THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESCNrATIVES 

Monday.  October  7,  1974 

Mi .  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Child  Hciiih  Day,  a  syuibolic  reminder 
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to  the  Nation  of  the  importance  of  meet- 
ing tho  health  needs  of  our  children 
v.hirh  dates  back  to  1928.  Every  year 
.since  then  the  President  has  issued  a 
proclamation  setting  aside  the  first  Mon- 
day in  October  as  Child  Health  Day  and 
ui  jring  all  Americans  to  pay  attentio»^i  to 
children's  illnesses  and  handicaps  -^vmch 
tan  and  must  be  treated  or  prevented. 

This  occasion  is  just  as  appropriate  to- 
day as  it  wr  :  46  years  apo  because  this 
Nation's  children  sLill  suffer  an  intoler- 
able lack  of  good  health  care.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Organizations  lor 
Children  and  Youth  has  drawn  up  the 
following  list  of  indications  of  the  current 
state  of  our  children's  health: 

First.  Due  to  inadequate  maternal, 
prenatal,  and  postnatal  care,  more  than 
200,000  American  children  each  year  are 
born  with  birth  defects,  a  staggering  7 
percent  of  all  births. 

Second.  America  lags  behind  14  other 
Westernized  countries  in  the  rate  of  in- 
fant mortality. 

Third.  Birth  defects  have  left  2.9  mil- 
Uon retarded.  750,000  with  hearing  im- 
pairments, and  500.000  totally  or  par- 
tially bUnd.  In  total,  there  are  15  million 
Americans  who  have  been  left  with  birth 
defects  serious  enough  to  drastically  af- 
fect their  daily  lives  and  tlie  lives  of 
their  families. 

Fourth.  Action  is  urgently  needed  to  re- 
verse the  alarming  trend  of  declining 
immunizatior<  levels.  At  least  half  of  in- 
fant mort.iiitifs  are  preventable  with 
cm-rent  technology  and  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  handicappina;  conditions  can  be 
corrected  or  prevented  if  treated  before 
tiie  child  readies  18  years  of  age. 

Fifth.  Surveys  show  that  up  to  10 
million  of  the  nearly  14  million  1-  to  4- 
year-olds  are  miprotectcd  against  one  or 
more  preventable  diseases. 

Sixth,  A  rubella  vaccine  costs  $1.  It 
costs  17  cents  to  immunii^e  a  child  against 
diphtheria.  Compare  these  preventive 
expenses  to  the  huge  costs  needed  for 
treatment. 

These  alarming  facts  are  not  the  only 
source  of  concern  about  the  adequacy  of 
efforts  to  keep  our  children  healthy. 
Michael  Edwards,  writing  in  the  Sep- 
tember 2S  1974,  issue  of  tire  Nation 
magazine,  has  described  the  appalling 
tmwillingness  of  HEW  to  implement  one 
health  program  for  children  w  hich  could 
well  change  some  of  the  discouraging 
statistics  about  child  health.  I  iiope  Child 
Health  Day  1974  will  be  the  beginning  of 
a  new  awareness  of  the  need  for  better 
health  care  for  our  children  and  a  new 
determination  to  act.  The  article  re- 
ferred to  above  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Nation.  Sept.  28,  1974] 
Tht  Children  Are  Still  W.mting 
(By  Michael  D.  Edwards) 
Wachington. — On  January  2.  19G8.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  into  iaw  legislation  re- 
el uiring  free  preventive  medica'  care  for  mil- 
lions of  poor  children  who  seldom — if  ever — 
see  a  doctor.  Today,  almost  seven  years  later, 
nin,t  of  those  children  are  still  waiting  for 
\ne  program  to  be  put  into  e.'Iect.  A  poor 
■  :;ud  has  only  half  the  chance  of  a  more 
h  luent  youngster  to  reach  his  first  birth- 
tiay.  Children  of  poverty  have  five  times 
liioie  mental  illness,  seven  times  more  visual 
1  npairments.  six  times  more  hearing  defects, 
and  three  times  more  heart  disease  than 
do  iheir  more  fortunate  counterparts.  They 
are  America's  forgotten  children— the  victims 
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of  a  society  which  applauds  rhetoric,  but  is 
Blow  to  act. 

Nowhere  has  this  been  more  evident  than 
in  this  program  which  mandates  free  screen- 
ing, diagnosis  and  treatment  for  some  13 
million  children  under  Medicaid.  It  Is  a  case 
study  of  how  ci'eative  Ideas  and  noble  in- 
tentiors  are  written  into  law.  then  lost  in 
the  bureaucracy,  discoxeied  again,  and  still 
not  implemented. 

The  Idea  behind  tiie  Early  and  Periodic 
Screeninrr.  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  Pro- 
gram (EPSDT)  dates  back  lo  1966,  when  Wil- 
bur Cohen,  then  Under  Sscretary  of  Healtii, 
Education,  and  V/elfare,  began  to  push  a 
simple  concept :  that  it  is  far  better  for 
children  to  visit  the  doctor  before  they  get 
sick.  In  that  way.  a.  potentially  serious  ill- 
ness can  be  caxight  in  its  early  stages. 

Vv'liilc  not  fully  committed  to  the  neces.sity 
of  bringUig  free  medical  care  to  disadvan- 
taged yotmgsters.  but  convinced  that  the 
Coiien  proposal  could  cut  down  v.elfare  and 
Medicaid  cvpenditnes.  Preside.-it  Johnson  in- 
cluded references  to  such  a  program  in  a 
message  to  Congiess  on  February  8,  1967.  An 
economy-ir.indcd  HouFe  V.'ays  and  Means 
Committee  moved  forward  ou  the  idea  and 
added  a  provision  to  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  stipulating  that  to  be 
eligible  for  Medicaid  funds,  the  states  had 
to  provide  preventive  medical  care  for  all 
eligible  cliildren  under  tlie  age  of  21. 

The  bill  cleared  Congress  on  December  15. 
And  on  January  2.  1968,  President  Johnson 
signed  tlie  naeas\u-e — committing  the  federal 
Soveniment  to  assuring  tliat  free  medical 
care  would  begin  for  the.se  ciiildren  by  July 
i.  10G9. 

But  from  then  on.  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which  is 
responsible  for  overseeing  the  program, 
moved  about  as  fast  as  the  'W^ashington  Mon- 
ument. The  eighteen-month  interval  be- 
tween when  the  bill  was  enacted  and  when 
it  was  to  be  fully  operational  presumably 
gave  even  the  slowest  HEW  employee  time 
to  draft  the  regulations  under  which  the 
program  was  to  operate.  But  July  came  and 
•>sent;   the  regulations  never  appeared. 

Hut  for  the  persistence  of  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organi?ation  (NWROi  and 
the  late  Rep.  William  F.  Ryan  of  New  York, 
the  program  might  have  quietly  disappeared 
then  and  there,  along  with  other  dust-cov- 
ered sections  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Their  e.fforts  appare.-itly  yielded  some  suc- 
cess in  December  1970 — three  years  after  the 
law  was  pa.s.sed  and  a  year  and  a  half  after 
Secret.\ry  Elliot  Richardson  announced  that 
his  department  had  finally  drafted  regula- 
tions "which  would  require  state  i:edlcald 
agencies  lo  spearhead  the  comprehensive 
planning  necessary"  to  implement  the  na- 
tionwide program  of  preventive  medica!  care 
for  needy  chiidren. 

Published  in  the  Federal  Rrgister  on  De- 
cember 11,  1970,  these  draft  regiUations  were 
.Tccompanied  by  a  notice  that  interested  par- 
ties had  thirty  days  in  which  to  comment. 
Presumably,  following  that  deadline,  the  reg- 
ulations would  go  into  effect. 

They  didn't.  It  was  only  after  another  year 
had  elapsed  and  NWRO  had  filed  suit  in  fed- 
eral court  to  force  HEW  to  move  that  the 
department  promulgated  final  regulations 
implementing  the  program — effective  Febru- 
ary 4.  1972. 

That  should  have  done  it.  Some  13  miUion 
poor  children  should  have  begun  the  medical 
attention  they  needed  and  deserved.  But,  In 
keeping  with  the  history  of  this  program,  it 
did  not  happen.  Concerned  by  the  very  evi- 
dent reluctance  of  both  HEW  and  the  states 
to  live  up  to  the  law,  the  Congress  directed 
that  a  financial  penalty  had  lo  be  imno.sed 
r.ii  those  Jurisdictions  which  did  not  mtret 
liic  statutory  requirements  by  Ja!y  1,  1974. 

.\s  might  be  expected.  HEW  did  not  meet 
tills  deadline.  In  fact,  It  was  not  until  Au- 
gust 2  that  the  department  even  issued  fne 
regulations  under  which  the  penalty  could 
be   assessed.   And   federal   oiiicials   candidly 
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concede  that,  even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, they  will  not  be  In  a  position  to  levy 
the  fine  and  force  full  compliance  until  next 
year.  And  the  best  of  circumstances  clearly 
do  not  exist. 

First,  there  is  HEW's  basic  lack  of  resolve 
to  carry  out  the  law  of  the  land.  Not  only 
has  the  deparimciit  failed  to  see  the  neces- 
sity to  meet  Congressionaliy  Imposed  dead- 
lines: it  has  steadfastly  refu.sed  to  commit 
the  re-iources  e.ssential  to  Implement  the  pro- 
eram  even  ulien  appropriate  regulatiocs  had 
been  is.sued. 

Perhaps  most  indicative  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  officials  responsible  for 
administering  the  program  have  resif^ned. 
New.  there  are  oniv  four  people  at  HEW  in 
Washington  to  administer  a  program  which 
hy  HEW''s  own  estimates  should  be  reachi'.!g 
:t  least  13  inil'iion  children.  Nor  is  the  situa- 
lir  any  better  In  the  field.  There  is  an  a^er- 
r.te  of  one  .staff  member  in  each  of  the  de- 
partmenfs  ten  regionp.l  offices  to  oversee  the 
p.->r''ormanre  by  the  stntes  in  this  matter. 

Moreo-.er.  even  if  the  program  had  the 
eighty-to-100  staff  slots  it  need.s  even  lo  be- 
p.in  to  carry  out  the  law,  the  manner  in  which 
HEW  has  s'.riictnred  the  program  virtually 
prevents  It  from  living  up  to  its  obligciticiis 
lo  the  country's  poor. 

Tne  first  obligation  is  to  provide  quality 
medical  care.  Yet  the  HEW  regrlations  make 
almost  no  mention  of  the  quality  of  care.  The 
second  obligation  must  be  to  Identify  the 
children  who  are  to  receive  this  care  and  to 
bring  it  to  them.  It  simply  is  not  svifficient 
to  wri'uc  a  letter  eacli  year  to  each  welfare 
family,  letting  thein  know  that  the  pvogr.im 
exists.  There  must  be  a  dedicated  and  con- 
tinuing etfort  to  find  these  children  and  pro- 
vide them  with  the  services.  .'Vnd  third,  there 
must  be  an  effort  tc  establish  the  appropriate 
programs  without  penalizing  the  youngsters 
Vi'ho  should  be  benefiting  from  them.  As  the 
present;  penalty  provision  stands,  states 
might  find  it  economically  more  adv-anta- 
geous  to  take  the  1  per  cent  penalty  than  to 
spend  the  money  necessary  to  live  up  to  tiie 
EPSDT  gtiidel!ne.'5.  The  only  ores  who  lose  in 
this  situation  are  the  children.  Moreover,  it 
is  far  easier  for  a  state  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  regulations  under  which  the  penalty 
can  be  a-'sessed  than  it  is  to  fulfill  the  lan- 
gucye  of  the  law  itself.  In  other  words,  states 
might  not  be  subject  to  the  1  per  cent  pen- 
alty, yet  comiiiue  lo  violate  the  Medicaid 
law. 

Congress  had  an  answer  to  this  when  it 
first  passed  the  EPSDT  program  in  1967 — 
that  cuy  state  that  failed  to  provide  these 
essential  services  would  be  denied  any  federal 
Medicaid  money  whatsoever.  But  no  one  at 
HEW  or  in  the  Congress  proposes  to  u.se  tiits 
reniedy. 

What  this  comes  down  to  Is  a  question  of 
commitment  and  action.  Each  day  that  tlie 
government  fails  to  make  this  progi-am  func- 
tion is  another  day  of  sickness  and  sufftriiig 
for  the  children  of  poverty.  Harlem  Rep. 
Charles  Rangel  put  it  this  way:  "One  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  in  government  Is  when  it 
gives  lip  .service  to  disadvantaged  Americans, 
then  promptly  forgets  them.  We  have  seen 
this  sham  often  in  the  past  and  are  now.  un- 
fortunately, witnessing  it  again." 

And   the   children  keep  on   waiting. 


Gn.MAN  COMDEiMNS  SUPERMARKET 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF    N'F.W    YORK 
.JE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATiVES 

Monday.  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  OILMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  predic'.od 
that  la74  retail  food  prices  will  average 


342% 


>ve  last  years 
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at   least    15   percent   ai 
prices.  A  recent  survey 
January  1.  in  13  major 
rl  the  beginning  of  Sep 
and  rising  at  an  averagi 
o' ■  V  the  prior  8-month 

Farther  burdening  o 
shoppers,  mrriy  food  chjins  and  Inde- 
oendent  markets  in  m#  congressional 
ffistrict  are  actively  enga 
t'ce  of  superimposing  hii 
oa  food  items  as  many  ai 
times.  The  original  price, 
be  based  on  tlie  wholes; 
item,  plus  a  fair  marku 
creased  whenever  the  prile  of  that  par- 
tirular  product  increa.se><^in  the  whole- 
MHle  market.  This  practii 
cau.se  the  price  of  the  it 
;hould  be  based  only  onfits  cost  to  the 
market  at  the  time  of  p^chase  and  not 
on  what  tlie  identical  tteni  costs  at  a 
later  date.  By  continuai-  adding  piice 
tag  upon  price  tag,  fo(»  markets  are 
reaping  heavy  profits  da^  from  helpless 
consumers,  most  of  whoni  can  barely  af- 
lord  to  provide  tiieir  fa^iUies  with  ade- 
cc'.ate  nutritional  meals,  t 

The  notable  excepticsl  is  the  recent 
policy  of  Safeway  Store.'sl  affecting  all  of 
its  2.396  retail  stores  throughout  the 
country,  which  has  discontinued  the  un- 
fair practice  of  remarkini 
eluding  meat  once  it  is 
shelf. 

In  response  to  the  r 
i)laints  I  have  received  ii 
from  my  wife,  housewivc^nnd  hiu^bands 
alike,  and  the  elderly  livi|g  on  fixed  in 
comes.  I  have  made  seven 
inarliets  in  my  district  t 
hand  these  price  tags  or  Jtickcrs  placed 
over  former  prices.  In  sc  ne  ca.ses  the 
new  price  or  prices,  whi  :h  may  have 
considerable  vpriation,  are  slapped  on  In 
such  a  haphazard  mannc;  ,  the  victim- 
ized consumer  is  confror  ted  witli  the 
added  chore  of  ti-ying  to  fi  ;ure  out  v.hat 
the  actual  price  of  the  art  cle  Is. 

On  September  24,  the  ;  ttorncy  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  "l  'ork,  Louis  J. 
Lefkowitz.  conducted  the  fi  -st  in  a  series 
of  hearings  with  supermar  ict  chain  ex- 
ecutives to  discuss  spiralir  g  food  prices 
and  especially  the  problems  of  double  and 
tiiple  prlcin.g.  As  a  result  )f  complaints 
received  and  observations  I  have  made. 
I  h.ave  comunicated  my  c(  nceni  to  the 
attorney  general  giving  my  wholehearted 
endorsement  of  actions  h(  may  under- 
take to  halt  these  inequil  able  and  un- 
scrupulous practices,  as  v:  11  as  offering 
assistance  on  the  Federal   evel. 

Accordingly,  I  have  intrc  iuced  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Federa  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  to  prohibit  ai  j  increase  in 
the  price  of  certain  comui  \tv  commodi- 
ties by  any  retailer  one?  a  price  has 
been  placed  by  the  retaile  •  on  the  com- 
•nodity,  that  is.  foods,  dn  gs.  cosmetics, 
or  any  other  articles  v.-:  lich  are  dis- 
tributed fcr  sale  by  retail  ftorcs. 

While  this  measure  will 
tion  in  the  food  industiy, 
to  eive  overtaxed  hou.sewil'es  some  lee- 
way in  their  shrinking  fo(  d  budgets.  It 
is  time  we  put  a  stop  to  tlii ;  unconscion- 
able profiteering  in  the  mi  rketplace, 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHTO 

TV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Moiidap.  October  7,  1974 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  magazine  for  October  1974. 
carries  a  "pro'"  and  "con"  statement  on 
vhether  the  U.S.  taxpayers  should  fi- 
nance Federal  elections.  My  tv.o  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  Representative 
GKt?RY  Studds  of  Ma.ssachusetts  and  my 
colleague  from  the  Cleveland  area.  Rep- 
resentative Jamts  V.  Stanton  in  their 
opposing  views  have  provided  the  Ameri- 
can public  with  a  stimulating  debate  on 
lli:s  \ital  is.'-.ue. 

My  colleagues  have  presented  a 
tiiousiitful.  hard-hitting  and  clear-cut 
discussion  of  this  issue  which  I  direct 
to  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
P/i'-'ii.n  Tiir  xj  S.  Taxpayer  Fina-.te  F^•JE:K^L 
Elections 

YES 

iBv  Ropreoentative  Gluhv  E.  Stiods. 

Detaocrat  of  Maiibacl'.u-setts) 

7he  most  obvious  beuefit  derived  Irom  the 

"ou,T  series  of  revelations  kiiov.n  collectively 

.IS  tlie  Waleigate  Atfair  Is  the  growing  na- 

I  lOiua  awareness  of  the  corroding  effect  of  big 
iTiuuey  on  ihe  American  political  process.  Will 
Rogers  orien  said  that  the  United  StiUes  has 
the  best  go\errment  that  money  can  buy. 
Coi.gre.is  no'.v  has  the  opportimity — through 
the  pa.ssaye  of  a  program  for  public  financing 
of  ff  deral  election  campaigns — to  .shut  off  the 
iiutlergrovaid  rivtrs  of  private  funds  that  pol- 
U'tp  tiiir  national  politics  at  every  level. 

Over  $000  million  were  expended  in  purouit 
(1  public  oHice  in  1972  Tlie  nece<^sity  for  ob- 
li  ii.ing  funds  ample  to  conduct  a  modern 
camnalgn  creates  pressures  on  actual  and 
would-be  oiUce  holders  that  can  only  be 
tUiumat.ed  by  passage  of  iniblic  financing 
;<>  Ulation. 

M.iny   citizens   object    to   the   concept   of 

II  uij,'  tax  money  to  pay  for  the  campaigns  of 
candidates  with  whom  they  may  disagree. 
Federal  campaign  financing  wovild  not  be 
payin!<  the  cost  of  electing  any  particular 
candidate.  It  would  defray  tlie  cost  of  the 
electoral  process  itself.  I  believe  the  price  we 
hate  paid  In  the  past  for  corrupt  and  In- 
etficleiit  leadership  is  far  higher  than  the  $75 
li.illlon  annual  price  tag  of  public  financing. 

Corruption  In  government  Is  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  In  fact,  many  contend  that  few 
major  pieces  of  legislation  move  through  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  and  lew  major  admin- 
istrative decisions  are  taken,  that  do  not  bear 
at  Ica.st  the  partial  brand  of  large  campaign 
conlrlbutors  with  a  private  interest  in  the 
iuU.;ome.  The  combined  financial  weight  of 
theoe  contributoro — who  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  ideological  system  In  which  the  Influ- 
cncp  of  every  citizen  could  be  determined 
only  by  his  voice  and  by  his  vote,  and  not  by 
the  tliickne.ss  of  his  wallet. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  indicate  clearly 
that  limits  on  total  campaign  spending  and 
on  individual  contributions  are  not  enough, 
(uid  that  neither  are  provisions  which  merely 
call  for  full  disclosure  of  contributions.  After 
April  7  of  last  year,  the  United  States  had  an 
ample  full  disclosure  law,  but — sa  a  recent 
report  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 


made  clear — vast  amounts  of  contributions 
were  made  and  duly  reported  after  this  date. 
Even  when  disclosure  is  made,  It  will  never  be 
enough,  because  a  donor  will  never  disclose 
what  he  wants  in  return  for  his  money.  More 
than  20  major  corporations  have  been  con- 
victed in  the  pa.st  year  oi  b.taking  campaign 
financing  laws.  Ihe  stiaest  penalty  asstsaed 
uas  a  $5,000  fine. 

Many  members  of  Congress  do  not  find  the 
Idea  of  facing  an  opponent  whose  financial 
rc.-^ources  are  equal  to  their  own  very  appeal- 
ing My  strongest  hope  Is  that  public  pressure 
will  continue  to  biUld  on  these  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  make  immediate  and 
positive  action  on  campaiLU  ruianeing  reform 
tuiavoldable. 

NO 

(By   Ei.pre.sentati\e   James   V.   Si  anion, 

Democrat  of  Ohio) 
Berause  I'm  a  member  tn  good  standing  of 
the  reform  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  I 
-seem  to  startle  people  uhen  I  tell  them  I'm 
against  public  financing  of  political  ram- 
paigi:,s.  They  ask  how  I  can  say  such  a  thing. 
They  pledge  them.selves  to  the  saving  of  my 
soul,  by  explaining  how  their  plan  will 
clea!'..':e  the  political  system.  "Good'"  money 
from  the  taxpayers  wUl  drive  out  "bad" 
niojiev  from   the  special   Interests. 

Well.  I  might  be  a  reformer,  but  I  m  a'ao 
a  politician,  and  I  think  I  know  how  the 
system  works.  You  11  never  flush  It  clean  with 
money — not  even  "good'"  money,  which  is 
doomed  to  get  dirty  while  circulating  with 
the  'bad.'"  In  my  opinion,  real  reform  has 
to  start  by  facing  up  to  a  cold  fact — that 
you  can't  wash  money  Just  by  piping  it 
through  the  public  treasury. 

The  people  are  weak  when  they  have  to 
bribe  politicians  to  behave,  by  offering  them 
their  tax  money.  It  would  be  better  for  them 
to  deal  with  politicians  from  a  position  of 
strength,  which  is  v.'hat  we  politicians  re- 
spect. And  nothing  would  make  the  people 
slionger  than  to  create  In  the  government  a 
pirniunerU  Office  of  Special  Prooecutor  (a  la 
Cox  .tiid  Jaworbki)  v.ith  no  ties  to  the  White 
Ilou.^ie  or  to  Congress.  Tlih  is  tlie  reform  vo 
oi'trt^t  to  aim  for.  Wc  ouf^ht  to  stay  on  t.-tr^et, 
and  not  get  diverted  from  It  by  schemes 
tl-.at  hold  no  mere  promise  than  Prohibition. 
We  need  a  Special  Prosecutor  because  no 
reform  law  is  going  to  be  worth  the  paper 
it's  written  on  unless  It's  enforceable.  To 
make  it  enforceable,  we  need  some  self- 
startUig,  self-propeUed,  free-wheeling  en- 
forcement machinery,  having  no  place  In  Ua 
driver's  .seat  for  tho:e  of  us  who  are  being 
policed. 

Do  you  know  hov.-  the  present  system 
v.orks?  The  politicians  police  them.selves. 
Election  laws  are  enforced  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  a 
Justice  Department  steeped  In  politics.  You 
don't  have  to  be  a  genius,  do  you,  to  figure 
out  why  there  were  so  few  prosecutions  un- 
til Jaworskl  pot  into  the  act? 

But  even  if  we  had  a  good  enforcement 
system  to  fit  it  in  with,  public  financing,  in 
my  opinion,  would  poison  our  political  proc- 
ess, killing  some  of  the  good  that's  In  it.  For 
example,  it  would  kill  the  two-party  .sy.stem 
that  gives  us  substantial  unity  in  this  coun- 
try—a politics  of  consensus  rather  than  fac- 
tionalism. A  sure  handout  from  Uncle  Sam 
is  enough  to  encourage  nearly  everyone  on 
the  frhige  to  form  his  own  party  or  to  run 
for  office.  How  would  you  like  to  help  sup- 
port the  Ku  Khix  Klan  party,  or  a  candi- 
date tied  to  a  religion?  It's  "in  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  here,  that  we  find  Ideology  en- 
twined with  the  state,  and  subsidized  by  it. 
I  say  let's  have  reform.  For  sure.  But  let's 
be  practical— and  let's  do  It  the  American 
way. 
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United  States  

0/ America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    QT 


CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— rwesdai^,  October  8, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  QtrENnw  N. 
BuRDicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  L.  R. 
Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,  on  this  "Day  of  Bread" 
we  lift  our  hearts  in  thanksgiving  for 
Thy  goodness  and  mercy  to  the  children 
of  Thy  creation.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
bounty  of  the  Earth  and  for  those  who 
plant  and  grow  and  reap  and  grind  and 
bake  and  serve  bread — the  universal 
sustalner  of  life. 

May  that  half  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion without  enough  to  eat  be  so  assisted 
by  that  half  with  enough  and  to  spare, 
that  every  day  may  soon  be  a  "Day  of 
Bread"  for  all  mankind.  When  we  pray 
"Oive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  may 
we  remember  Him  who  spoke  the  words 
and  feed  on  His  spirit  unto  life  eternal. 
Amen. 

APPOINTMENT  OFACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  EASTLAin)). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

UJB.  SSHAR, 
PKXSIDXIfT  PEG  TXKPCttX, 

Wathlngton,  D.C^  October  8, 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  abaent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  dutlee,  I  uppalnt  Hon.  QuBrxnr 
V.  Bttboxck,  a  Senator  from  tbe  State  of 
North  Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair  during  my  absence. 

jAim  O.  XASTtAIIB, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, October  7,  1974,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, ^^thout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTTTEE  MEETINQS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 

unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  dtiring  the 
sesslcm  of  the  Senate  today. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Kay  McMurray, 
of  Idaho,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
siune  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  conslderatim  of  legislative 
business. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  1166.  1168,  1170,  1171.  1172,  and 
1173. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVOLUNTARY  DIBC?HARGE  OF  CER- 
TAIN OFFICERS  IN  THE  ARMY 
UNDER  RIODUCTION  IN  FORCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (8.  3191)  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  commis- 
sioned oticers  of  the  Army  in  regular 
grades  below  major  may  be  inToIuntarily 
discharged  whenever  there  Is  a  reduc- 
tion in  force,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  an  Armed  Services 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 


the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following: 

That  chapter  361  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
new  section  after  section  3814,  and  inserting 
a  corresponding  new  Item  in  the  chapter 
analysis: 

"5  3814a.  Regular  commissioned  officers;  sec- 
ond lieutenants,  first  lieutenants, 
and  captains;  discharge  during  a 
reduction  in  force 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  a  reduction  In  the  active  duty 
officer  personnel  strength  of  the  Army  Is  re- 
quired, he  Is  authorized  to  remove  from  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  any  commls- 
Eloned  officer  below  the  grade  of  major,  If 
such  officer  Is  recommended  for  removal  from 
the  active  list  by  a  board  of  officers  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his  designee, 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  the  re- 
moval of  officers  from  the  active  list. 

"(b)  Any  officer  selected  for  removal  from 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  under 
subsection  (a)  shall— 

"(1)  If  he  Is  eligible,  and  so  requests,  be 
retired  under  section  3911  of  this  title  on  the 
date  requested  by  him  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  such  officer  receives  notification  that  he 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  active  list  of  the 
Regvilar  Army; 

"(2)  if  he  Is  not  eligible  for  retirement 
vmder  section  3911  of  this  title,  but  Is  eligible 
for  retirement  under  any  other  provision  of 
law.  be  retired  under  that  law  on  the  date 
requested  by  him  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  such  officer  receives  notification 
that  he  is  to  be  removed  from  the  active  list 
of  the  R^ular  Army;  or 

"(3)  If  he  is  not  eligible  for  retirement 
under  section  3911  of  this  title  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  or  does  not  request  retire- 
ment under  section  3911  of  this  title  or  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  If  he  is  eligible,  be 
honOTably  discharged  on  the  date  requested 
by  him  and  approved  by  the  Secretai^,  but 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date 
such  officer  receives  notification  that  he  Is 
to  be  rem.ov»d  from  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Army,  and  be  granted  a  readjust- 
ment payment  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Any  officer  discharged  under  sub- 
section (b)(3)  and  who  has  completed.  Im- 
mediately before  his  discharge,  at  least  five 
years  of  oontlnnous  aotlve  duty  Is  entitled 
to  a  readjustment  payment  computed  by 
multtplytng  his  yean  of  active  service,  but 
not  more  than  eighteen,  by  two  months' 
basic  pay  of  the  grade  in  which  he  is  serv- 
ing on  the  date  of  his  discharge.  Such  an 
ofBoer  may  not  be  paid  more  than  two  years' 
basto  pay  of  the  grade  In  whUdi  he  Is  serv- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  dlscbaxse  or  916,000, 
whichever  amount  Is  tbe  lesser. 

"(2)  Ptor  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
amotmt  of  a  readjustment  payment  under 
subsection  (b)(3),  a  part  of  a  year  that  is 
six  months  or  more  Is  counted  as  a  whole 
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year,  and  a  part  of  a  year  ttjat  Is  less  than 
six  months  Is  disregarded.        ' 

"(d)  If  any  oSacr  who  rttoelved  a  read- 
Jiutment  payment  under  thfls  section  qual- 
ifies for  retired  pay  under  a^y  provision  aft 
this  title  or  title  14  that  aii^crlzee  his  re- 
tirement upon  completion  of  twenty  years 
of  active  service,  an  amount  iqual  to  75  per 
centum  of  that  payment,  w^hout  Interest, 
shall  be  deducted  Immedlat^  from  hU  re- 
tired pay.  r^ 

"(e)  This  section  does  no|  apply  to  any 
officer  who  Is  required  to  bfli  discharged  or 
retired  for  failure  of  promotl<in  to  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant,  captain,  qp-  major  under 
section  3298  or  3303,  as  appropriate,  or  who 
Is  found  to  be  disqualified  ^for  promotion 
under  section  3302  of  this  title;. 

"(f)  When,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  «my  officer,  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  removal  from  l^e  active  list  of 
the  Regular  Army  under  chajter  359  or  360 
of  this  title,  and  that  recon^endatlon  has 
been  recelvea  by  headquart^.  Department 
of  the  Army,  or  when,  under  i*gulatlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  any  ^cer  has  been 
•elected  by  headquarters,  Depiwtment  of  the 
Army,  for  discharge  under  section  3814  of 
this  title,  such  officer  may  nc4  be  considered 
for  removal  from  the  active  |l8t  under  this 
section.  However,  any  action!  by  any  head- 
quarters subordinate  to  heaiquarters.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  with  ^spect  to  pro- 
ceedings for  the  coDslderatloq  of  any  officer 
for  discharge  under  chapter  3^  or  360  or  sec- 
tion 3814  of  this  title  shall  n^t  prevent  oon- 
Btderatlon  for  removal  of  sufh  officer  from 
the  active  list  under  this  section.  Further, 
the  removal  of  any  officer  fronitbe  active  list 
under  this  section  Is  not  pr^euted  If  such 
officer  was  previously  conslflered  for  dis- 
charge under  chapter  359  or  ^0  of  this  title 
and  was  recommended  for  r|tentlon  under 
such  provision  of  law  or  If  micti  officer  was 
recommended  for  discharge  '^ under  section 
9814  but  was  not  discharged  ^der  authortty 
of  such  section.  t 

"(g)  Under  regulations  pr^rlbed  by  the 
Secretary,  any  regiilar  officer^who  Is  within 
two  years  of  becoming  eliglblftfor  retired  pay 
may  not  be  involuntarily  discharged  under 
this  section  before  he  beconjes  eligible  for 
that  pay,  unless  his  dlschargels  approved  by 
the  Secretary.".  .'; 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  is  effective  tn  the  date  of 
enactment  and  expires  three  ^ars  after  that 
date.  = 

The  ACTINO  PRBSlD^flT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendment 
Is  agreed  to.  | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  F|esldent,  I  am 
flomewhai  disturbed  by  thf  title  of  this 
bill,  which  Indicates  thatUt  applies  to 
regular  grades  below  ma|}r.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  there|  are  a  good 
many  generals,  admirals,  foolonels,  and 
what  not  ctmslderably  in  ekceas  of  those 
who  commanded  a  IS-miUim-man  force 
during  World  War  H;  whibreas  now  we 
have  slightly  above  2  million  men  In 
uniform.  I 

I  should  like  to  voice  m9|(7pposltion  to 
this  bill.  I  do  not  like  to  si^  this  type  of 
discrimination  against  yoinger  ofilcers 
who  may  have  better  opoirtunitleB  to 
fashion  their  careers,  who 
too  stereotyped  in  their 
who  perhaps  could  make 
tribution  to  the  defense  of 
than  would  be  in  the  case 

Mr.  THDHMOND.  Mr. : 
in  support  of  8.  S191.  a 
temporary  authority  for 
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of  the  Army  to  remove  Regular  Army 
captains  and  lieutenants  from  the  active 
Ust  whenever  there  is  a  reduction  of  per- 
sonnel strength. 

Mr.  President,  Sehator  Numv.  the 
chairman  of  the  Manpower  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, conducted  hearings  on  the  Army's 
request  for  this  legislation.  I  commend 
him  for  the  outstanding  work  that  he 
has  done  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

The  requirement  for  this  legislation 
comes  as  the  result  of  the  rather  rapid 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Army  over 
the  past  several  years.  As  a  result  of 
this  reduction,  the  Army,  unfortunately, 
finds  itself  with  an  excess  of  junior  offi- 
cers. For  the  past  few  years  the  Army, 
in  an  attempt  to  balance  the  number  of 
junior  officers  with  its  requirements,  has 
had  to  release  a  large  number  of  Reserve 
officers.  These  reductions-in-force,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  RIF's,  could  only 
apply  to  Reserve  officers,  since  existing 
law  protects  Regular  officers  from  any 
RIF. 

However,  this  particular  legislation 
will  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in 
any  future  reduction,  to  have  both  Regu- 
lar and  Reserve  captains  and  lieutenants 
screened  for  possible  release  from  the 
service.  Because  Reserve  Army  captains 
and  lieutenants  have  been  subjected  to 
two  RIP  reviews  over  the  past  2  years, 
those  who  survived  this  screening  proc- 
ess are  extremely  well  qualified.  To  now 
require  some  of  these  same  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  leave  active  duty  when,  in  fact, 
there  are  Regular  officers  whose  perform- 
ance records  are  not  as  outstanding 
would  be  £ui  inequity. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3191  provides  this 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  3  years,  which  is  the  amoimt  of  time 
the  Army  believes  it  will  take  to  solve 
this  problem.  I  had  some  concern  that 
the  legislation  did  not  grant  the  same 
authority  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force,  even  though  those  serv- 
ices did  not  request  the  legislation.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  felt  each  Service  Secretary 
sho'old  have  the  same  discretionary  au- 
thority, even  though  he  might  not  use  it. 
However,  since  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia  has  indicated  he  will 
take  up  the  Defense  Office  Personnel 
Management  Act — ^DOPMA — legislation 
at  an  early  date  next  year,  the  authority 
we  are  providing  in  this  particular  legls- 
latloQ  could  be  encompassed  in  the 
DOPMA  legislation.  I  bdieve  the  bin 
needs  no  further  modification. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  c<^eagues 
to  vote  in  support  of  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroased 
for  a  third  reading.  rteA  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


AORICULTURE  CON8ERTATION 
PROGRAMS 

Hie  Senate  inroceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (8.  3943)  to  extend  the  time  for  us- 
tog  nmds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram— ^REAP.  and  the  rural  environ- 
mental conservation  program — ^RECP — 


for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jime  30. 197S. 
and  June  30.  1974,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following : 

That  notwithstanding  any  other  provlsloQ 
of  law  or  regtUatlon  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  AgrlcxUture,  the  time  within  which  pro- 
ducers may  request  and  receive-  approval  for 
cost-sharing  assistance  under  the  1973  Rural 
Environmental  Assistance  Program  and  the 
1974  Rural  Environmental  Conservation  Pro- 
gram (^as  authorized  by  sections  7  to  15,  10 
(a),  tfnd  17  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  and 
title  X  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended)  Is  extended  to  December  31,  1970, 
and  funds  appropriated  for  such  programs 
shall  remain  available  for  making  payments 
to  eligible  producers  tintil  December  31, 
1976,  for  practices  carried  out  during  the 
period  July  1,  1972,  to  December  31,  1975. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  biU  be- 
fore the  Senate,  S.  3943,  is  an  uncompli- 
cated one.  It  simply  extends  for  1  year 
the  time  available  for  utilization  of  the 
funds  being  offered  in  1974  for  agricul- 
tural soil  conservation  cost-sharing 
through  the  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance and  rural  environmental  conserva- 
tion programs — REAP  and  RECP. 

An  extension  is  necessary  because  ad- 
ministration impoundments,  bureau- 
cratic delays  and  bad  weather  have  made 
it  impossible  for  many  farmers  to  uU* 
lize  these  ftmds  this  year,  even  though 
the  amount  of  soil  conservation  woik 
that  needs  to  be  done  is  overwhelming. 

Current  indications  are  tliat  the  un- 
used funds  win  total  approximately  $100 
mUllon — or  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
$385  million  in  REAP  and  RECP  fimds 
available. 

These  programs  are  funded  on  a  calen- 
dar year  basis,  and  as  it  stands  now,  the 
unused  funds  will  revert  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  on  December  31  unless  legisla- 
tion is  enacted. 

Congress  i^jpropriated  (225.5  mlllioa 
for  REAP  for  1973  and  $160  mlUlon  for 
RECP  for  1974.  President  Nljron  arbi- 
trarily imp>ounded  a  major  varMaxx.  of 
these  appropriations  and  finally  can- 
celed the  entire  REAP  program  early  In 
1978. 

The  impoundments  and  the  termina- 
tion were  ruled  illegal  on  December  28. 
1913.  and  the  administration  8id>se- 
quently  released  $210  mlUlon  of  the  1973 
appropriation  and  $90  million  of  the  1974 
apprgpriation.  The  administration  stiU 
refused,  however,  to  make  available  the 
other  $70  mUlion  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  1974. 

The  fimds  that  were  released  were  fi- 
nally made  available  at  the  county  levd 
on  April  1. 1974.  This  meant  that  the  Ag- 
ricultural Stabillsatlaa  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  the  SoU  Conservation 
Servloe^wbleh  administer  these  pro- 
grama— had  only  9  months'  time  to  woik 
with  nearly  2  years'  worth  of  funds. 

Ab  though  this  ridiculously  short  time 
span  were  not  f>no"g^.  the  date  that  the 
funds  were  finally  made  available  was 
just  about  the  same  time  that  the  Mid- 
west was  hit  with  some  of  the  worst  rains 
•ad  flooding  In  recent  memory. 
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No  field  work  could  be  done  for  30  to 
60  days  In  most  areas,  and  ^^en  field 
work  finaUy  became  possible  again, 
farmers  were  so  far  behind  with  seeding 
that  many  of  them  had  to  forgo  the 
conservation  work  they  wanted  to  ac- 
complish. 

Ironically,  the  same  rains  and  flood- 
ing also  compounded  the  need  for  con- 
servation work  by  destroying  conserva- 
tion structures  already  in  place  and 
creating  new  erosion,  silting,  and  gully- 
ing problems  where  none  had  existed 
before. 

In  short,  fanners  this  year  did  not 
have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  utilize 
the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
this  badly  needed  purpose. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  S.  3943  does 
not  involve  any  new  appropriations.  It 
does  not  make  available  any  more  money 
than  Congress  originally  intended  for 
the  REAP  and  RECP  programs.  It  sim- 
ply provides  that  the  fimds  originally 
appropriated  for  soil  conservation  cost- 
sharing  for  1973  and  1974  and  uncom- 
mitted to  that  use  as  of  December  31, 
1974.  shaU  remain  available  for  use 
through  December  31.  1975.  in  order  to 
give  deserving  farmers  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  use  them. 

The  only  circiimstAnce  that  has 
changed  since  the  funds  were  orlglnaUy 
appropriated  is  that  these  funds  are 
many  times  more  vital  today  than  any- 
one could  have  imagined  they  would  be 
at  the  time  of  the  original  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  so  few  farmers  been  ex- 
pected to  produce  food  for  so  many  peo- 
ple. The  American  farmer  is  equal  to  this 
task  but  he  needs  and  deserves  our  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  accomplish  it. 

I  ask  for  support  for  this  measure  as 
a  sign  of  good  faith  in  the  American 
farmer,  and  as  a  sign  of  support  for  his 
determination  to  provide  food  for  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  using  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  1973  rural 
environmental  assistance  program  and 
the  1974  rural  environmental  conserva- 
tion program." 


CLARA  BARTON  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE;  JOHN  DAY  POfiSIL 
BEDS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT; 
KNIFE  RIVER  INDIAN  VILLAOES 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE; 
SPRINGFIELD  ARMORY  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE;  TDSKEOEE  IN- 
STITUTE NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE;  AND  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (H.R.  13157)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Clara  Barton  National 
rL^toric  Site.  Md.;  John  Day  FossU  Beds 
National  Monument,  Oreg.;  Knife  River 
Indian  VUlages  National  Historic  Site, 
N.  Dak.;  Springfield  Armory  National 
Historic  Site,  Mass.;  Tmkegee  Institute 


National  Historic  Site.  Ala.;  and  Martin 
Van  Buren  National  Historic  Site,  N.Y.; 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments  on 
page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  the  words  "That 
(a)  unless"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Sec.  101.  (a)  Unless". 

On  page  4.  in  line  19.  strike  out  "Sec. 
2.  (a)"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec. 
102.". 

On  page  5.  in  Une  16.  strike  out  "Sec. 
3."  and  Insert  hi  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  103.". 

On  page  5.  in  line  22.  strike  out  "Sec. 
4."  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  104.". 

On  page  6,  in  line  1,  after  the  word 
"for"  Insert  the  words  "acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  in  lands  and  for". 

On  page  6.  in  line  8,  strike  out  "$1,130,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,268,- 
000", 

On  page  6.  beginning  at  line  17.  insert 
the  following  new  language: 
TITLB  n 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  preserve  for  the  bene- 
fit and  Inspiration  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  national  historic  site,  the  Sewall- 
Belmont  House  within  the  District  of  Colum. 
bla,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  a  cooperative  agreement  to 
assist  In  the  preservation  and  interpretation 
of  such  house. 

Sir.  202.  The  property  subject  to  coopera- 
tive agreement  pursuant  to  section  101  of 
this  Act  Is  hereby  designated  as  the  "Sewall- 
Belmont  House  National  Historic  Site". 

Sec.  203.  The  cooperative  agreement  shall 
contain,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  provi- 
sions that  the  Secretary,  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  shall  have  right  of  access 
at  all  reasonable  times  to  all  public  portions 
of  the  property  covered  by  such  agreement 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  visitors 
through  such  property  and  Interpreting  It  to 
the  public,  that  no  changes  or  alterations 
shall  be  made  In  such  property  except  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  Secretary  and 
the  other  parties  to  such  agreement.  The 
agreement  may  contain  specific  provlsloos 
which  outline  In  detaU  the  extent  of  the 
participation  by  the  Secretary  In  the  restora- 
tion, preservation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
historic  site. 

Sso.  204.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
apprc^rlated  such  sums  as  may  be  neoeaaary 
to  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  this  Act,  but  not 
to  exceed  1500,000. 

The  amoidments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ofrdered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  blU  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Clara  Barton  National  Historic 
Site.  Md.;  John  Day  FossU  Beds  Na- 
tional Monument,  Oreg.;  Knife  River  In- 
dian Village  National  mstorlc  Site.  N. 
Dak.;  Springfield  Armory  National  His- 
toric Site.  Mass.;  Tuskegee  Institute  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  Ala.;  Martin  Van 
Buren  National  Historic  Site,  N.Y.;  and 
SewaU-Belmont  House  National  Historic 
Site.  Washington,  D.C.;  and  for  other 
purposes." 


NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJR.  14217)  to  provide  for  increases 
in  appropriation  ceilings  and  boundary 


changes  in  certain  units  of  the  national 
park  system,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  additional  costs  of  land  acquisition 
for  the  national  paik  system,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  tile  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  amendments  on  page 
3,  in  line  17,  strike  out  the  word  "and". 
On  page  3,  beginning  at  line  22,  insert 
the  following  new  language: 

(11)  Apostle  Islands  National  Lakeshore, 
Wisconsin:  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 26,  1970  (84  Stat.  880)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  "$4,250,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$5,250,000": 

(12)  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area, 
Arizona  and  Nevada:  Section  10  of  the  Act  of 
October  8,  1964  (78  Stat.  1039)  is  amended 
by  deleting  "$1,200,000"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$7,100,000";  and 

(13)  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  Michigan:  Sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Act  of  October  21,  1970  (84 
Stat.  1075)  is  amended  by  deleting  "$19,800,- 
000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$57,758,- 
000". 

On  page  10,  beginning  at  line  18,  to- 
sert  the  following  new  language: 

SBC.  406.  The  Act  of  March  10,  1966  (80 
Stat.  33;  16  U.S.C.  459g)  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"  'Proposed  Boundaries — Proposed  Cape  Look- 
out National  Seashore',  dated  April  1964,  and 
numbered  N8-CL-7101-B,"  and  substituting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Boundary  Map,  Cape  Lookout 
National  Seashore,'  dated  March  1974,  and 
numbered  633-20,009,"  and  by  changing  the 
colon  to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder 
of  the  section. 

(2)  Suljsectlon  2(a)  u  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  «ie  foUowlng:  *Tands  owned  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donaticu,  but  the  Secretary  may,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7  of  this  Act,  ac- 
^Ire  any  other  non-Federal  lands,  marsh- 
lands, waters,  or  Interests  therein  which  are 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  see- 
shore  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Sec- 
retary may  accept  any  lands  donated  by  the 
State  of  N<Mth  OanHlna  subject  to  a  provi- 
sion for  reversion  to  the  State  conditioned 
upon  continued  Tise  of  the  p«q>ert7  for  na- 
tional seashore  purposea.". 

(8)  Section  8  l«  amanrted  by  revising  the 
first  aentenoe  to  read  aa  followa:  "Whan  title 
to  lands  and  Intereeta  In  landa  In  an  amount 
Buffldent  to  constitute  an  eSdantly  admln- 
Isterable  unit  for  the  purpoeea  of  thla  Aet 
U  veated  In  the  United  SUtea.  the  Secretaiy 
shall  declare  the  eatabllahment  of  the  aea- 
ehore  by  publication  of  notice  thereof  In  tlia 
Federal  Reglstar.**. 

(4)  Section  7  la  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lowa: 

"Sec.  7.  There  la  hereby  auttiorleed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neeeeaary 
to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  $7,903,000  for  acquisition  of  landa  and 
Intereets  therein,  of  which  no  more  than 
$1,000,000  may  be  expended  for  acqulsltlOD 
of  landa  owned  by  Core  Banks  Club  VmpS' 
ties.  Incorporated.  For  development  of  eaaen- 
tial  public  facilities  there  are  authorlaad  to 
be  appropriated  not  more  tlian  $2,935,000. 
Within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  d«- 
velop  and  transmit  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  Congress  a  flgal  maatwr  plan  for  the 
fuU  development  of  the  aeaaIiOTa~con9ffiHSt 
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with  the  preservation  objeotlves  of  this  Act, 
Indicating: 

"(1)  the  facllltlM  neede<t'to  acoomnuxlate 
the  health,  safety,  and  recreation  needs  of 
the  visiting  public; 

"(2)  the  location  and  evti^iAted  cost  of  aU 
faculties;  and  1 

"(3)  the  projected  need  f<^  any  additional 
faculties  within  the  seasbor^"- 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  wer^  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to|>e  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  l 


considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SAN  CARIiOS  MINERAL  STRIP 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7730)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  purchase  prop- 
erty located  within  the  E^  Carlos  Min- 
eral Strip,  which  had  beexi  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  following:  | 

That  the  Secretary  of  th^  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  '^'Secretary")  la 
hereby  authorized  and  dlr^fted  to  acquire 
throxigb  purchase  within  tl|»  so-called  San 
Carlos  Mineral  Strip  as  of  Jinuary  24,  1989, 
all  privately  owned  real  {^x>perty,  taking 
title  thereto  in  the  name^of  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Satt  Carlos  Apache 
Indian  Tribe. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  is  lauthorlzed  and 
directed  to  purchase  trom^tlM  owners  all 
range  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature 
placed,  under  the  authority  itt  a  permit  from 
or  agreement  with  the  Uiflted  States,  on 
the  lands  restored  to  the  8a|i  Carlos  Apache 
Indian  Tribe  for  the  reasctiable  Talue  of 
such  Improvements,  as  deti^mlned  by  the 
Secretary:  Provided,  hownm.  That  If  any 
such  range  Improvementa  lore  constructed 
under  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Fed- 
eral Ooremment.  the  reasoAble  value  shall 
be  decreased  proportionate!^  by  the  per- 
centage of  original  Fedend  participation. 
Such  permanent  Improvemeqis  aball  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  wells,  ^nrtmllls,  water 
tanks,  ponds,  dams,  roads,;|  fences,  corrals 
and  buUdlnga.  The  Seoretarx  •ball  take  title 
to  such  range  improvement^|ln  the  name  of 
the  United  States  In  trust  f(4  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Indian  Tribe. 

Sxc.  3.  There  are  auth( 
prlated  tat  tbe  purposes 
exceed  tS.OOO.OOO  to  be 
fiscal  year  limitation:  Pr^ 
Secretary  shall  make  a 
of  oompensatlon  for  p: 
suant  to  this  Act:  And 
That  the  Secretary  shall 
pralsals  and  require  the  owfiers  to  present 
such  documents  as  title,  tax  assessment,  bills 
of  sale,  other  paper,  and  Mother  evidence 
which  he  may  deem  necessary  for  such 
determination.  ^ 

The  amendment  was  agieed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  bi  read  a  third 
time.  I 

The  bill  was  read  the  t&lrd  time,  and 
passed.  \ 


be  appro- 
Act  not  to 
wltbout 
That  the 
determination 
acquired  pur- 
fuTther, 
such   Kp- 


WISCONSIN  MICmaAje  POWER  CO. 

The  bill  (HJl.  3903)  to  |lrect  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Intertor  to  ionvey  certain 
public  land  in  the  State  df  Michigan  to 
the  Wisconsin  Michigan  Bower  Co.  was 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  make  some  inquiries  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  a  continuing  resolution,  a  cam- 
paign reform  bill,  and  other  measures  tc 
be  considered.  I  inquire  as  to  what  the 
program  is  for  the  day  and  until  the 
Senate  stands  in  recess.  Also,  I  inquire 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  Con- 
gress will  stand  In  recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  morning  business 
and  the  morning  hour,  HJl.  12993,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act,  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  wUl  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  conference  report  on  cam- 
paign reform,  and  that  In  turn  wUl  be 
followed  by  the  conference  report  on  the 
continuing  resolution. 

It  is  Imperative,  In  my  opinion,  that 
aU  these  bills  be  passed,  hopefully  today. 

The  other  bill  of  major  significance  is 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
which  will  have  to  be  considered,  I  would 
hope,  before  the  Senate  adjourns  this 
week  for  the  recess. 

Of  course,  I  point  out  that  there  will  be 
difficulties  which  will  force  the  Senate 
to  meet  on  Saturday  £ind  perhaps  into 
next  week  if  no  agreement  is  reached, 
especially  on  the  continuing  resolution 
with  respect  to  appropriations.  I  had 
hoped  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  have  had  the  Senate  consider  the 
nomination  of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  be- 
fore the  recess;  but  in  view  of  events 
which  have  developed,  it  appears  that 
that  Is  impossible  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Can  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  advise  me 
whether  action  is  expected  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  conservation  and  reha- 
bilitation programs.  H.R.  11537?  It  is  on 
page  17  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  that.  We  have  a  consoit 
agreement  on  that.  It  will  be  the  intent 
of  the  leadership  to  lay  aside  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Communicaticms  Aet  and 
take  the  conservation  and  rehabilita- 
tion program  legislation  up  first. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

I  add  my  regret  that  the  nomlnatlm 
of  the  dlstlngiilshed  Vice  President-des- 
ignate cannot  be  disposed  of  before  the 
recess.  Information  was  requested  from 
the  Treasury  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which  we  have  be«i  assured 
would  be  received  on  October  18.  We 
have  had  other  assurances  that  it  would 
be  received  earlier  and  it  was  not.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  Is 
not  In  a  position  to  make  a  report. 

On  the  campaign  reform  fund  bill,  as 
it  Is  sometimes  called,  the  conferees  have 
labored  long.  It  has  had  many  disagree- 
ments, and  it  finally  resolved  the  issues 


In  conflict.  By  and  large.  It  Is  a  reason- 
ably good  bill.  It  represents  some  Impor- 
tant steps  forward  in  limitations  of  con- 
tributions, in  limitations  of  the  amount 
an  individual  may  furnish  for  his  own 
campaigning,  in  tightAning  up  commit- 
tee giving  and  reporting,  and  in  estab- 
lishing an  independent  Federal  Election 
Commission,  which  I  am  proud  to  say 
was  my  own  amendment. 

I  believe  we  have  fortified  that  Com- 
mission so  as  to  assure  its  Independence 
by  public  financing,  with  the  use  of 
matching  funds  and  the  necessity  for  a 
threshold  contribution  by  the  candidate 
before  he  becomes  eUgible  to  match  the 
collection  of  future  funds  with  Federal 
funds  In  the  case  of  Presidential  elec- 
tions only.  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  bill 
did  not  contain  the  Kennedy-Scott 
amendment,  which  extended  public  fi- 
nancing to  congressional  elections.  It  is 
my  own  judgment  that,  after  we  give  this 
bill  a  trial  in  the  1976  election,  its  use- 
fulness and  desirability  in  congressional 
elections  will  be  made  manifest. 

There  are  many  people  who  disagree 
with  me.  Including  many  in  my  own 
party.  lUs  has  been  a  stance  taken  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KnmsDT)  and  myself,  with 
which  the  Senate,  however,  did  not  agree, 
and  on  which  we  have  expressed  clear^ 
our  preference  to  this  form  of  this  exten- 
sion of  financing. 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the 
bin  is  in  a  form  which  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent would  find  possible  to  sign  into  law. 
We  ought  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  We  have 
souglit  to  eliminate  a  number  of  abuses 
In  election  laws,  and  now  we  need  good 
administration,  fearless  enforcement. 
and  a  fair  trial. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  whose  time? 

Jidr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  time  be  first  taken  f  n»n 
the  remaining  time  available  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  myself,  and  thereafter. 
If  necessary,  from  the  time  of  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Btbd). 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Hie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Bffr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANBFnOJ}.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  coming  out  of  someone  else's  time, 
because  we  do  not  have  any  left. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
may  be  charged  to  the  time  allotted  to 
me.     '  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Ilie  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  tbe  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  tiie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

Tbe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bir. 
CBOss).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grutin) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes.          

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFKICEU.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  H&bbt  F.  Btis,  Jr.)  is 
recognized  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


MORE  ON  SPENDING:  KEEPING  THE 
TEMPLES  DRY 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  continuing  my  series 
of  reports  to  the  Senate  on  examples  of 
wasteful  or  Inappropriate  spending  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  is  my 
sixth  report  in  the  series,  which  will  end 
with  adjournment  this  Friday. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  growing  num- 
ber of  Americans  are  concerned  about 
Government  spending  habits.  Each  year 
the  Government  runs  another  massive 
deficit,  and  each  year  it  thereby  adds  to 
inflation. 

I  think  the  people  are  coming  to  see 
the  connection  between  Government 
deficits  and  inflation.  Spendthrift  Gov- 
ernment helps  to  overheat  the  economy, 
and  the  borrowing  made  necessary  by 
huge  deficits  forces  the  (jtovemment  to 
take  62  percent  of  the  Nation's  lendable 
funds  out  of  the  money  msurket. 

So  I  think  it  Is  important  to  focus  on 
Government  expenditures  which  are 
wasteful,  or  represent  questionable  uses 
of  public  funds,  or  are  Just  simply  too 
large. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  mentioned 
some  of  our  Government's  outlays  over- 
seas, and  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
that  in  a  future  speech. 

Today  I  would  like  to  report  an  ex- 
penditure of  $4  million  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  is  tiie  UJB. 
contribution  to  an  intematlomd  cam- 
paign to  preserve  Nubian  archeologlcal 
monuments  Inundated  by  Nile  River 
waters  regiilated  by  the  Aswan  Dam. 

The  fiooded  temples  are  to  be  moved 
to  the  Island  of  Phllae. 

The  sponsor  of  the  campaign  Is  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Social,  and 
Cultural  Organization. 

I  seem  to  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  It 
was  Russian  money  which  built  the 
Aswan  Dam.  I  wonder  why  the  American 
taxpayer  is  being  asked  to  foot  part  of 
the  bill  for  the  archeologlcal  damage 
which  this  construction  has  caused. 

I  want  to  stress  that  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  preservation  of  the  temples,  if  the 
people  of  Egypt  want  them  preserved  as 
part  of  their  heritage.  I  think  private 
subscription  to  such  an  effort  would  be 
appropriate.  I  think  support  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  perhaps  some  of  Egypt's 
oil-rich  allies,  would  be  even  more 
appropriate. 


But  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  ai^iro- 
priate  for  the  American  taxpayer  to  pay 
a  $4  million  bill  for  this  purpose. 

Another  aspect  of  Federal  spending 
which  deserves  attention  is  the  ques- 
tion of  duplication  of  effort  wlUiln  the 
Government. 

Examples  of  this  appear  In  a  program 
called  Research  Apidied  to  National 
Needs — ^RANN — sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

We  have  on  the  statute  books  a  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  adminis- 
tered by  the  Justice  Department,  yet 
under  RANN  an  experimental  study  of 
decisionmaking  in  the  12-man  jury,  as 
opposed  to  the  6-man  Jury,  will  be 
funded  at  $571,500.  An  inquiry  Into  the 
effect  of  video-taped  testimony  will  cost 
over  $250,000. 

Despite  the  big  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, RANN  Is  spending  $148,000  to 
study  black  perceptions  of  residential 
oi^jortunities  in  the  Philadelphia  metro- 
politan area. 

The  Department  of  "ntmsportatiim 
funds  numerous  mass  transit  projects, 
yet  RANN  provided  $216,300  for  a  study 
of  comparative  costs  of  Bay  Area — San 
Francisco  region — ^transportation  modes. 

This  kind  of  procedure  not  only  Is  po- 
tentially duplicative,  but  it  encourages 
the  practice  of  grant  shopping.  Some 
States  and  localities  suiH>ort  profes- 
sionals in  Washington,  who  prowl  the 
corridors  of  the  bureaucracy  looking  for 
stray  fimds.  The  theory  is  that  if  you 
cannot  get  it  in  one  department,  you 
can  get  it  in  another — and  that  may  be 
right. 

In  concluding  my  report  today.  I  want 
to  cite  two  more  of  the  many  scholarly 
studies  which  are  regularly  underwrit- 
ten by  the  Government. 

The  first,  funded  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  is  an  $82,609 
grant  to  Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts, 
New  York  City,  to  fimd  a  national  sur- 
vey on  "the  attitudes  of  the  general 
public  to  the  arts." 

The  second,  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
provides  funds  for  work  in  Yugoslavia  on 
"Late  Byzantine  Influence  on  South 
Slavic  and  Russian  Literature  and 
Worldvlew."  The  cost  Is  $5,755. 

Two  points  on  these  and  the  other 
studies  I  have  cited  In  my  speeches:  first, 
I  do  not  Judge  the  value  of  the  studies, 
but  only  question  the  appropriateness  of 
using  tax  funds  to  pay  for  them;  second, 
while  many  of  them  are  small  in  cost, 
compared  to  the  total  budget,  cumula- 
tively they  represent  a  large — and  unde- 
termined— sum  of  money. 

One  way  of  putting  this  Into  perspec- 
tive is  this: 

The  average  individual  Income  tax  re- 
turn in  the  United  States  Is  $1,536.  That 
means  that  to  pay  for  the  survey  of 
public  attitudes  toward  the  arts,  the  en- 
tire Federal  tax  payment  of  53  American 
families  was  used. 

In  my  opinion,  that  Is  not  appropriate. 


Montana  (Mr.  MARsmcu))  Is  recognized 
for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


THE  ECONOMY 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 


Mr.  BUC!KLEY,  Mr.  President,  rumors 
surfaced  a  week  or  so  ago  that  the  ad- 
ministration's position  "is  not  cast  in 
stone"  concerning  the  retmposition  of 
wage  and  price  c<mtrols.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  the  reports  are  as  of  yet  in 
the  rumor  stage.  Yet  all  too  often  the 
rumors  of  today  become  the  pcAldes  of 
tomorrow  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  Is 
In  tbe  public  interest  to  address  the  sub- 
stance of  sudi  nunon  whether  or  not 
they  become  fact. 

I  can  think  of  no  step  that  would  be 
more  damaging  to  the  proQ>ect8  for  In- 
flation-free economic  recovery  than  the 
relmpoeltirai  of  the  catastrophic  stran- 
gle-bcdd  of  wage  and  price  controls. 
Nothing  reflects  more  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  imderstanding  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem than  does  the  preference  for  reln- 
stltutlng  wage  and  price  omtn^  after 
they  have  so  conspicuously  failed;  not 
merely  failed  to  control  wages  and  prices, 
but  also  managed  to  impose  unprece- 
dented shortages  of  food,  raw  materials, 
finished  goods. 

Here,  perhaps,  is  a  good  place  to  re- 
fresh our  memories  as  to  the  real  dan- 
gers of  wage  and  price  ocmtnds.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  controls  failed  so  irignoiiy 
in  achieving  their  objective  of  price  sta- 
bility. What  Is  far  more  serious  Is  that 
in  the  process  of  imposing  than  we 
caused  dislocations  that  will  plague  us 
far  into  the  future. 

It  is  astonishing  that  people  should 
so  soon  forget  the  extent  of  these  dis- 
locations, and  the  speed  with  which  they 
were  spreading  even  before  oil  shortages 
complicated  the  picture.  In  the  past 
months  before  economic  controls  were 
lifted,  every  newspaper,  every  hag  of  con- 
stituent mail  I  received,  contained  new 
examples  of  sm  essential  item  In  short 
supply.  I  speak  of  every  kind  of  com- 
modity— of  newsprint,  furniture,  baling 
wire,  cotton  goods,  food  freezers,  bottled 
gas,  paper  bags,  drilling  pipe,  and  a  host 
of  others. 

What  we  must  understand  Is  that 
these  shortages  did  not  just  happen. 
They  were  caused.  They  were  the  pre- 
dictable consequences  of  the  imposition 
of  controls  on  a  free  economy.  When  the 
market  ceases  to  be  free,  when  a  willing 
buyer  is  not  allowed  to  bargain  with  a 
willing  seller,  we  destroy  the  signals  that 
channel  investment  and  producticm.  If 
a  producer  is  not  allowed  to  sell  a  given 
item  at  a  price  commensurate  with  the 
cost  and  risk  of  its  production,  he  wUl 
simply  stop  producing  it.  ITils  simple 
lesson  In  economics  was  driven  home  to 
millions  of  Americans  two  summers  ago 
who  saw  on  television  the  destruction  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  day-old  chicks  be- 
cause the  price  allowed  farmers  for  the 
sale  of  their  poultry  was  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  feed  required  to  bring  the 
chicks  to  marketable  size.  And  so  it  Is 
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with  expanding  produ^^lon  to  meet  In^ 
creased  demand.  No  (me  will  Invest  In 
new  plants  and  facilltlis  U  the  goods  to 
be  produced  are  not  peonltted  to  be  sold 
for  a  price  that  will  a^w  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  investmint. 

No  sector  of  our  economy,  no  wage 
earner,  no  pensioner,  a$id  no  housewife 
was  Immune  from  the  JQovemment-lm- 
posed  catastrophy  of  3&i  years  of  wage 
and  price  c<mtrola  belween  1971  and 
1974.  I 

To  suggest  that  wagf  and  price  con- 
trols could  possibly  Invfove  our  present 
economic  difficulties  fllip  In  the  face  of 
bitter  reality.  No  one  ca|i  claim  in  1974 — 
as  many  were  doing  ig  1971— that  we 
somehow  had  the  uni^e  capability  to 
succeed  where  everyon<|  has  failed,  and 
successfully  contains  Inflation  througti 
Imposition  of  economic  Controls.  Our  bit- 
ter experience  in  the  fery  recent  past 
leaves  no  doubt,  or  at  liast  should  leave 
no  doubt  that  wage  a^  price  oontttda 
not  only  do  not  conta%  Inflation.  tlMiy 
pile  shortages.  Inequities  and  economic 
inefficiency  on  top  of  ii^Qatlon. 

Inflation  is  widely  understood  by  econ- 
omists to  be  primarily  r  monetary  phe- 
nomenon emerging  aa  a  consequence  of 
an  excessive  Increase  |h  the  supply  of 
money.  There  ai-e  many%competing  theo- 
ries of  why  the  supplt  of  money  in- 
creases, but  the  technical  understanding 
of  the  problem  of  Inflfetion  leaves  no 
doubt  that  wage  and  p:^ce  controls  will 
not  stop  an  increase  In  |>rices  if  the  im- 
derlying  monetary  stimilus  to  price  In- 
creases continues  to  exj^t. 

The  primary  stlmului  to  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply  in  the  past  3  years 
has  been  the  series  of  ex6*aordlnary  Fed- 
eral deficits  and  the  subsequent  heavy 
borrowings  of  the  Pedefal  Government 
In  the  private  capital)  markets.  This 
heavy  borrowing  has  prompted  the  or- 
dinary private  borrowerjsuch  as  the  In- 
dividuals seelting  to  bi^  a  home  or  a 
business  enterprise  seeklAg  to  raise  funds 
through  the  sale  of  sto&  or  to  borrow 
money  from  the  public  firough  the  sale 
of  bonds.  f 

The  Federal  Oovertmi^t  has,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  its  voracioiis  appetite  for 
funds  to  finance  those  evf  r-swelling  defi- 
cits— $110  billion  In  5  y^rs — forced  the 
potential  home  buyer  otft  of  the  market 
and  ha.s  compelled  business  borrowers  In 
the  capital  markets  to  be  diverted  to  the 
commercial  banking  seixor.  In  order  to 
meet  the  huge  busing  demand  for 
short-term  loans,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  pumped  money  throiigh  the  banking 
system  at  a  rate  which  has  resulted  In 
our  present  double-digft  Inflation.  At- 
tempting to  stem  thlsi  tidal  wave  of 
Government-induced  inflation  by  at- 
tempting to  cap  the  ws«e  earner  and 
business  organization  tl^ough  wage  and 
price  controls  has  not  a^d  cannot  work. 
I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  this 
sorry  remedy  be  forevea-  abandoned  as 
a  futile  relic  of  the  fa^ure  of  Govern- 
ment intervention  into  we  private  mar- 
ketplace. It  is  only  through  the  private 
marketplace  that  the  suc|)ly  of  goods  can 
increase  so  that  the  d<fciand  for  such 
goods  can  be  satisfied  ^  a  stable  price 
level.  I 

Our  priorities  should,  therefore,  be  to 
get  the  Government  out  of  preempting 

I 


private  borrowers  by  cutting  Federal 
spending  and  borrowing  In  the  capital 
markets,  and  providing  an  environment 
conducive  to  the  efficient  fimctlonlng  of 
our  competitive,  consumer-oriented 
economy. 

Price  controls  simply  do  not  work.  It  ts 
not  merely  a  matter  of  devising  a  more 
effective  regulatory  machinery.  Economic 
Interrelationships  are  so  subtle,  so  sensi- 
tive, that  it  Is  Impossible  for  any  body  of 
regulators,  however  large,  however  wise, 
to  anticipate  how  and  where  to  mobilize 
the  resources  and  set  the  prices  so  that 
our  Infinitely  complex  economy  can  work 
at  maximum  efficiency.  An  axiom  which 
has  been  raised  to  the  status  of  a  cUche 
among  professional  economists  Is  that 
the  one  task  economists  can  perform  If 
given  the  power  to  do  so  is  to  create  a 
surplus  or  a  shortage.  By  raising  the  price 
of  wheat  through  Government  price  sup- 
ports above  the  price  that  the  market 
would  pay,  economists  were  able  to  create 
the  notorious  agricultural  surpluses  of 
the  1950's  and  1960's.  Later,  by  attempt- 
ing to  set  the  price  of  agricultural  com- 
modities below  the  price  at  which  farm- 
ers were  willing  to  produce,  they  created 
the  food  shortages  of  1973. 

The  tragic  frequency  with  which 
consequences  of  governmental  attempts 
to  control  prices  and  wages  here  and 
abroad  provided  persuasive  evidence 
that  there  is  no  administrative  or  pro- 
cedural reform  that  can  Improve  them. 
By  substituting  bureaucratic  Judgment 
for  that  of  producers  and  consumers, 
wage  and  price  controls  will  without  fall 
create  artificial  surpluses  or  shortages 
despite  the  very  best  intentions  of  all 
concerned. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Con- 
gress will  stand  firm  and  reject  any 
proposal  that  we  again  fiirt  with  to  dis- 
credit an  economic  patent  medicine  on 
economic  controls 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  imanlmous  consent 
agreement  and  under  the  prevlotis  order, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  Is 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  conference  report  on  H.R.  11537. 


CONSERVATION  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION PROGRAMS  ON  MILITARY 
RESERVATIONS  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
H.R.  11537,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  (Us- 
agreelBg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11S37)  to  extend  and  expand  the  anthorlty 
for  carrylag  out  conservation  and  rehablll- _ 

JS"»«th'^^r?hri^'i',l*,Z't^r''*'*'?'*''?  ronly'real  issue '^th  uiik"conferenc"e  re 
to   authorize   the    Implementation   of   such     qm^ 

programs  on   certain   public   lands,   having     *^!"     -.      ,.     .    „„    ..,-- . 

met.   after   full   and   free   conference,    have         **'^-  President,  H.R.   11537  represents 

a  major  step  forward  in  promoting  flsb 
and  wildlife  values  on  Federal  lands. 


TbB  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tent- 
pore.  Is  there  objedUon  to  the  conaldera* 
tlon  of  the  conference  rei>Ort? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Coxom. 
sioHAL  RccoRD  of  September  16,  1971  at 
p.  31126.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  imderstaod 
there  is  a  time  limitation  agreement. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes.  Time  for  debate  le  limited  to 
40  minutes  to  be  equally  contndled  ky 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  iSosa)  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClhii), 
with  a  limitation  on  debatable  motions 
and  appeals  of  10  minutes  each. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  use  to  make  a 
statement,  which  will  be  brief,  and  then 
I  Intend  to  yield  to  othen  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a  problem  that  has  been  before  the 
Senate  in  times  past,  and  It  has  to  do 
with  the  management  of  our  resident 
fish  and  game. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  the  law 
Is  clear  that  the  management  of  resi- 
dent fish  and  game  belongs  to  the  States, 
and  the  States  control  how  that  game 
shall  be  managed  and  how  it  shall  be 
harvested.  The  Federal  Government 
lacks  jurisdiction  to  enter  Into  that  part 
of  the  function.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, however.  Is  a  landowner,  and  It 
owns  land  within  the  boundaries  of  some 
States. 

Now,  It  has  the  rights  of  a  landowner 
which  could  be  to  exclude  any  person 
from  entering  the  land  or  it  may  ex- 
clude parts  of  that  land  from  being  used 
as  a  hunting  area  or  some  other  reason 
having  to  do  with  the  management  of 
the  land  or  its  habitat  such  as  safety  or 
damaging  an  imirartant  geologic  forma- 
tion or  something  of  that  sort.  But  It 
cannot  go  over  the  line  of  managing 
resident  fish  and  wildlife  except  Under 
certain  circumstances. 

Since  we  have  large  areas  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  within  some  States,  Con- 
gress has  before  It  this  legislation  whlcb 
requires  that  the  Federal  Government, 
In  cooperation  with  the  States,  develop 
fish  and  wildlife  programs  whereby  the 
habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  would  be 
enhanced  upon  the  Federal  property. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  habitat  for 
fish  and  game.  Joint  agreement  could 
be  signed  whereby  a  charge  would  be 
made  or  a  stamp  sold  for  iialng  the  Fed- 
eral lands.  This  would  be  made  uni- 
formly and  it  would  not  be  exclusively 
assigned  to  any  group.  Any  person  who 
holds  a  fishing  or  hunting  license  within 
the  State  would  be  entitled  to  go  on  the 
Federal  lands  that  are  open  fcx-  fishing 
and  hunthig,  but  if  the  State  agrees, 
there  may  be  a  charge  placed  upon  them 
or  a  stamp  required.  A  stamp  could  be 
required  only  if  the  State  has  less  than 
80  percent  Federal  land.  And  that  is  the 
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free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  reqMCtlve  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 


Certain  Federal  agencies,   notably  the 


Bureau  of  Land  Management,  would  be 
required  under  the  bill  to  develop  com- 
prehensive plans  to  assure  the  eiihance- 
ment  of  habitat  of  fish  and  wildlife  in 
their  naanagement  ol  the  public  lands. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
not  pesfotmed  well  in  the  past  in  en- 
hancing the  propagation  of  flish  and 
wildlife  on  its  lands.  By  requiring  that 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  programs  be 
developed,  the  blU  represents  a  signif- 
icant step  forward  and  should  greatly 
enhance  those  values  which  so  many  of 
us  hold  to  be  of  great  importance. 

Obviously,  to  those  of  us  residing  in 
the  Western  States,  where  most  of  the 
public  domain  Is  located,  this  bill  takes 
on  particular  significance.  The  well-being 
of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  on  Federal 
lands  is  extremely  Important  to  our 
oonstltuente.  not  only  for  the  obvious 
pleasure  that  fish  and  wildlife  gives  to 
them,  but  for  some  very  Important  eco- 
nomic reasons  relating  to  tourism  and 
the  enjoyment  of  fish  and  wUdllfe  In 
imeral.  The  acceptance  of  this  confer- 
ence report  can  only  foster  those  bene- 
fits. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  confer- 
ees agreed  to  virtually  all  of  the  Ben- 
ate  amendments  to  this  bill.  In  doing 
so.  I  am  confident  that  the  traditional 
relationahlpe  which  have  existed  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  the  management  of 
resident  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  is 
preserved.  While  Federal  agencies  will 
retain  full  authority  to  manage  the  lands 
under  their  Jurisdiction  and  Its  habitat. 
If  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing  of  resi- 
dent species  is  allowed  on  Federal  lands 
in  accordance  with  those  responsibili- 
ties, It  shall  be  pursuant  to  State  law 
and  regulations.  This  is  the  cmrent  ar- 
rangement, and  it  should  continue. 

It  Is  no  secret  to  those  of  us  who  served 
on  the  committee  of  conference  or  to 
other  western  Senators,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  expressed  reservations  over  the  con- 
ference report.  At  this  point,  I  tblnk  It 
would  be  proper  to  explain  exact^  how 
the  bill  would  work  with  respect  to  bis 
chief  concern. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  is 
primarily  concemed  that  a  provision  in 
the  bill  which  would  allow  State  and 
Federal  agencies  to  agree  to  require  a 
hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  stamp  on 
Federal  lands  ndj^t  be  ccnstrued  to  be 
a  "Federal  hunting  license."  Let  me  saj 
first  to  the  Senator  that  I  share  his  con- 
cern. Congress  would  be  Ul-advlsed  to 
require  anything  resembling  a  Ve&vnl 
hunting  license.  Tbe  Federal  duck  stamp 
Is  required  to  be  affixed  on  the  license 
of  those  who  hunt  migratory  waterfowl. 
But  the  lleensInK  function  has  been  left 
to  the  States,  and  properly  so. 

While  I  would  oppose  any  measure  to 
impose  a  Federal  hunting  license,  I 
see  no  risk  in  this  bill  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  : 

First.  Section  203(b)(1)  of  the  bill 
states  explicitly  that: 

Suob  stamp  shaU  be  taauad,  sold,  and  fees 
therefore  ooUeetad  by  the  State  eganoy  or 
by  the  authorized  agents  of  such  agencies. 
CXX ^218*— Part  26 


Second.  As  the  States  must  be  a  party 
to  any  agreement  to  require  such  stamps, 
there  is  Uttie  danger  of  the  requirement 
resembling  a  Federal  hunting  license. 
Who  better  is  qualified  to  guard  the 
States'  prerogative  to  Issue  hunting, 
trapping,  and  fishing  licenses  than  the 
States  themselves?  There  is  no  author- 
ity under  the  bill  for  Federal  agencies 
to  act  unilaterally. 

Third.  The  States  themselves  support 
the  bill  ^d  the  stamp  provision.  This 
Includesrthe  International  Association 
of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners, which  represents  the  wil(fllfe 
agencies  of  all  the  States.  Their  couns^ 
Mr.  Paul  Lenzlnl,  stated  explicitly  In 
hearings  before  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee that  this  bUl  does  not  move  toward 
a  Federal  himting  license.  Moreover,  the 
Western  Association  of  Game,  Fish,  and 
Conservation  Commissioners,  made  up  of 
wildlife  oflQcials  from  the  Western  States. 
supports  not  only  the  entire  conference 
report,  but  the  stamp  provisions  as  well. 
While  I  would  agree  with  ttie  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  a  Federal  hunting 
license  is  something  to  be  avoided.  I  have 
no  fears  that  this  bill  moves  in  that  di- 
rection. The  bin  is  vitally  needed  and  I 
would  urge  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Itie  Senator  from  Idaho.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
from  Utah  will  respond  to  a  couide  of 
questions  that  might  set  the  framework 
for  the  discussion  a  little  more  precisely. 
First  of  all,  I  imderstand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  Indicated  that  the 
Intention  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  the 
Senate  committee,  and  the  conferees,  has 
been  to  develop  a  bill  which  deals  only 
with  habitat  improvement  programs;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct.  There  was 
some  question  in  the  bill  as  to  whether 
we  might  Include  the  word  "habitat"  in 
one  extra  place,  but  the  whole  Intention 
of  the  bill  Is  to  improve  the  habitat.  Tlie 
bin  does  not  regulate  the  management 
of  wildlife  herds  or  fish  populations.  It 
simply  will  force  the  Improvement  of  the 
habitat  so  that  In  normal  conditions  fish 
and  wildlife  will  grow  and  fiourlsh. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  would 
also  agree,  I  am  certain,  to  make  it  even 
more  explicit,  that  the  committee  and 
the  authors  and  the  conferees  have  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  bill  should  apply  to 
the  management  of  the  resident  fish  and 
game,  and  In  every  instance  the  decision 
has  been  that  this  bill  is  not  intended 
to  and  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  legislation  that  it  does  not  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  manage  the  resident  fish  uid  game 
species,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ii068.  That  Is  correct.  That  is  the 
Intuition. 

This  goes  back  to  the  Carlsbad  case 
where  the  Federal  Government  claimed 
the  right  to  take  animals  en  a  Federal 
reservation  and  the  court  held  that  even 


when  they  do  so,  they  must  have  a  State 
license  in  order  to  take  the  animals. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  those  responses. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  responses,  but  it  still  does  not  re- 
move my  concern  about  the  thrust  and 
direction  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  would  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Certainly. 
Mr.  METCALF.  A  few  years  ago  when 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  distinguished  late 
Senator  from  California.  Mr.  Rngle,  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee, we  explored  the  business  of  making 
military  reservations  closed  reservations 
for  fish  and  game. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  explored  was 
the  fact  that  generals  would  Invite  dis- 
tinguished people  out  and  have  a  hunting 
Iiarty  and  close  the  reservation  to  every- 
one else. 

At  that  time  we  tried  to  provide  that 
there  would  be  enforcement  on  the  mili- 
tary reservation  of  the  State  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses.  Is  there  any  question  In 
this  bill  about  continued  enforcement  of 
that  program? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  bill  we  have  before  us  now 
is  an  extension  of  the  bill  that  dealt 
earlier  with  the  question  of  himting  and 
fishing  on  military  reservations  and  the 
management  responsibilities  and  prerog- 
atives on  the  military  reservations  are 
unchanged  by  this  hill,  so  that  the  situa- 
tion that  was  In  existence  on  military 
reservations  prior  to  this  time  will  not  be 
changed  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  And  so,  OD.  Federal 
military  reservations,  this  bill  will  con- 
tinue to  have  this  management  of  the 
game  and  licensing  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing on  those  reservations. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  that  my 
concern  has  to  be  against  the  background 
of  the  evolution  of  events,  a  portion  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  continuing 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  States  to 
maintain  their  own  right  to  manage  the 
resident  fish  and  game  species  and  the 
struggle  on  the  part  of  others  to  enlarge 
the  area  of  Federal  control  on  the  public 
lands,  as  well  as  elsewhere  within  the 
State. 

The  hunting  and  the  fishing  on  mili- 
tary reservations  rather  obviously  occu- 
pies a  special  category  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  because  miUtary  reservations  are 
unique  reservations  of  land  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  the  hunting  and  fishing 
that  is  permitted  on  mlUtary  reserva- 
tions is  an  enlargement  of  the  rights 
which  are  ordinarily  held  by  the  citizens 
in  the  area  and  not  a  restriction  on  their 
right. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  enactmmt  of  the 
law  designating  specific  right  to  go  on  a 
military  reservation,  there  would  be  no 
such  right.  We  have  to  distinguish  from 
the  public  domain  generally. 

We  have  similar  restrictions  in  na- 
tional parks  in  which  the  resident  fish 
and  game  are  managed  entirely  by  the 
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)artlcxilar  crea- 
and  a  special 


Federal  Government  tioA  the  State 
regulations  do  not  applyjm  the  national 
park. 

That  is  a  peculiar  and 
ture  of  Federal  statute 
management  unit  under  federal  statute. 
There  has  been  a  conlinuing  struggle 
on  the  part  of  those  of  uawho  come  from 
public  land  States  to  kaep  the  Federal 
Oovemment  from  going  further  Into  all 
special  management  iml|B. 

I  recall  when  I  servedlln  the  House  of 
Representatives  we  had  |hat  on  the  Ore- 
gon Dunes  legislation,  m  special  man- 
agement area  of  public^  lands  in  which 
the  authors  of  the  legisla  ion  were  in  ac- 
cord with  me  that  the  State  ought  to 
manage  the  fish  and  gi  me  harvest  in 
that  special  managemec  ;  imlt,  but  the 
majority  of  the  committ  e  in  the  House 
was  very  nearly  in  favor  i  f  Federal  man- 
agement of  the  fish  and  ^dlife  on  that 
special  management  uii  t,  although  it 
would  have  broken  with  the  precedents 
of  the  past  that  only  in  n  llitary  reserva- 
tions and  national  parte  did  we  recog- 
nize the  Federal  Oovem  lent's  preemi- 
nence. 

■nie  Senator  from  Utah  las  mentioned 
that  we  now  have  a  mlgra  ory  water  fowl 
system,  not  because  it  is  ,  right  to  con- 
trol what  happens  on  pu  jUc  lands,  be- 
cause it  is  a  Federal  respc  nsibility  imder 
treaty  obligations  with|  Canada  and 
Mexico  to  regulate  the 
migratory  water  fowl. 

So  we  have  a  unique  si' 
tary  reservations,  to  nai 
In  the  migratory  water 
is  a  precedent  that  shi 
tended  by  inadvertence  1: 

We  have  other  such 
cial  Federal  legislation 
an  overriding  national  liAerest,  and  I  re 
fer  to  the  Endangered  Siecies  Act  which 
extends  Federal  jurlsdStlon  over  en- 
dangered species.  i 

We  have  preempted  ^f^tes'  rights  In 
the  field  of  the  Wild  larse  and  Burro 
Act  where  the  State's  riqit  to  manage  a 
resident  game  herd  was, 
limited  because  of  the 
tional  interest  In  the  ma: 
wild  horses  and  burros 
and  we  gave  a  priority  o' 
and  game  by  that  Fede: 
We  can  pick  out  si 
where  the  Federal  Gove 
empted  for  special  reasa 
tives  to  manage,  but  in 
where  we  have  had  the 
have  carefully  limited 
made  certain  that  the 

ment    was   not   encroaci 

State's  right  to  manag^  the  flsh  and 
game  that  are  resident  spiles. 

The  manager  of  the  bl  1.  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  has  Just  lndl<  ited  that  It  Is 
the  Intention  that  this  >ill  deal  only 
with  habitat  and  not  wit  i  the  resident 
fish  and  game  species,  an  I  1  have  Indi- 
cated that  I  shall  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit this  bill  to  the  d  inference. 

That  Is  the  only  way  ir  which  we  feel 
that  we  can  get  this  mat  jr  back  to  the 
conference  for  resolution  rith  the  House 
in  regard  to  the  language  yhlch  is  in  the 
bUl. 

Section  201  of  the  bill  refers  to  con- 
servation and  rehabilltat  on  programs. 


iting  of  the 

itlon  in  mlli- 
}nal  parks,  or 
Fowl,  and  that 
Ud  not  be  ex- 
|to  other  fields, 
iples  of  spe- 
rhere  there  is 


some  degree. 
Overriding  na- 
litenance  of  the 
certain  areas, 
pr  resident  flsh 
[enactment, 
ciflc  instances 
lent  has  pre- 
the  preroga- 
Bvery  instance 
jportunlty,  we 
lat  right  and 
leral  Govern- 
ing  upon   the 


It  does  not  say  conservation  and  reha- 
bilitation of  habitat. 

I  think  there  is  a  danger  that  is  in- 
volved In  future  Intierpretation.  While 
we  here  today  may  imderstand  that  when 
the  bill  speaks  of  conservation  and  re- 
habilitation of  flsh  and  wildlife  we  are 
not  talking  about  the  fish  and  wildlife 
as  the  bill  says  we  are  talking,  we  are 
talking  about  the  habitat  for  the  flsh  and 
wildlife. 

I  think  that  the  bill  ought  toftay  what 
we  say  it  means,  rather  than  giving  to 
future  bureaucrats  or  the  courts  the  op- 
portxmity  to  construe  the  bill  in  a  way 
which  we  say  it  should  not  be  Intended. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  the  Senator  woxild  refer 
to  the  conference  report  that  is  on  the 
Senator's  desk: 

Akbtsmzmt  No.  19 

Botut  provUion.  The  Houae  bill  does  not 
define  tbe  term  "conwrvatlon  and  rehabili- 
tation program"  for  purpoees  of  title  ZL 

Senate  amendment,  llie  Senate  amend- 
ment adds  «  provision  to  define  the  term. 
Under  the  definition,  a  lubetanUve  stand- 
ard for  the  performance  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies In  carrying  out  title  II  would  be  estab- 
lished. The  term  means  to  utilize  those 
methods  and  procedures  which  are  necessary 
to  enhance  fish,  wUdllfe,  and  game  resources 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  consis- 
tent with  any  overall  land  use  and  man- 
agement plans  for  the  lands  Involved.  The 
definition  further  8i>ecifles  the  methods  and 
procedures  of  resource  management  which 
may  be  used.  The  definition  also  disclaims 
any  intent  to  diminish  the  authority  or  Ju- 
nadlctftoci  of  the  Btatee  with  respect  to  the 
management  of  resident  species  of  flsh,  wUd- 
llfe. or  game,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  was  talking 
about  with  respect  to  endangered 
species  or  migratory  waterfowl.  There 
are  some  exceptions,  but  those  are  the 
one  now  contained  in  the  law.  This  bill 
does  not  exclude  any  more  of  the  resi- 
dent flsh  and  game  species  from  State 
management. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  does  not  really  satisfy  my  fears. 
He  enhances  them.  Again,  the  very  lan- 
guage he  quotes  does  not  say  It  is  con- 
fined to  habitat. 

As  he  said.  It  is  his  Intention  that  the 
bill  should  do  it.  The  definition  which 
he  cites  says  that  they  shall  be  able 
to  mansige  in  such  a  way  as  to  enhance 
the  flsh  and  wildlife. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  better  way  to 
enhance  the  number  of  flsh  and  wildlife 
in  the  minds  of  some,  at  least,  than  to 
prohibit  hunting  or  to  shorten  the  hunt- 
ing season,  or  to  limit  the  kind  of  hunt- 
ing that  goes  on?  The  point  that  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  this  language  la 
supposed  to  say  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment can  manage  the  habitat,  period, 
but  it  does  not  quite  say  that.  That  la 
why  I  shall  offer  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, so  that  the  language  can  conform 
to  do  exactly  what  the  Senator  says  It 
does. 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  the  Senator  well  knows, 
the  construction  of  words  of  a  statute 


are  often  measured  by  the  report  that  is 
made  by  the  committee  reporting  the 
bill,  by  any  debate  on  the  floor,  and  cer- 
tainly by  any  conference  report.  Ttux 
is  the  reason  that  I  read  from  the  con- 
ference report.  This  makes  It  absolutely 
clear  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  con- 
ferees •when  they  talked  about  this  very 
subject. 

The  Senator  injects  a  fear  that  Bicxa» 
way  or  other  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, or  somebody.  Is  going  to  wiggle 
away  from  this  language  and  say,  '^en, 
we  win  not  consider  what  the  conferees 
said." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  valid  way  to 
enter  an  objection  to  the  language  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  respect  his  motives. 
I  Just  wish  he  would  read  the  language 
a  Uttle  more  carefully.  I  appreciate  the 
colloquy  on  the  floor  that  says  what  the 
intention  is.  But  the  Senator  from  Utah 
knows,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
knows,  that  any  future  bureaucrat  vrtio 
wishes  to  can  take  this  languace  and 
read  it  the  way  he  wants  and  ignore  the 
legislative  history. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  deny  that.  I  think  the 
Federal  courts  are  still  sitting  and  if 
any  bureaucrat  takes  it  and  tries  to  twist 
it  around  there  is  some  way  to  get  it  Into 
court. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  again  ranind 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  the  language 
he  read  from  the  conference  report  does 
not  speak  of  the  management  of  flsh  and 
wildlife  habitat.  It  says,  and  the  Senator 
quoted  the  language,  "to  protect,  con- 
serve, and  enhance  wildlife,  flsh,  and 
game."  That  is  precisely  the  thing  that 
I  do  not  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  Involved  in  doing.  Interfering  In  the 
management  of  the  resident  flsh  and 
game. 

I  think  the  record  ought  to  Indicate 
that,  contrary  to  the  expression  of  the 
Senators  from  Washington  and  Utah  In 
their  letter  to  thehr  colleagues,  the  West- 
ern States  Association  has  not  come 
down  in  favor  of  this  language,  in  spite 
of  the  statement  of  two  of  their  spokes- 
men to  the  contrary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Western  States 
Association  opposed  this  bilL  I  can  pro- 
vide for  the  record  the  lettere  that  in- 
dicate that  that  is  the  case. 

I  quote  from  the  letter  of  September  27 
which  was  written  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the 
Swiator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) .  It  says: 
Moreover,  although  not  unanimously,  the 
Western  Association  of  Oame,  Fish,  and  Con- 
servation Commissions,  made  up  of  wildlife 
ofllclals  from  the  Western  States,  supports 
not  only  the  entire  conference  wpart  on  H.B. 
11687,  but  the  conference  agreement  on  the 
liCoOluie  amendment  as  well,  according  to 
Carl  Ozoase,  Western  AssocUtion's  president 
Mr  Crouse  Is  also  the  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Department  of  Game. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  and  it  should 
be  said  for  the  record,  that  that  is  Mr. 
Grouse's  (pinion;  that  is  not  the  opinion 
of  the  Western  Association. 

I  have  asked  the  Senator  from  Utah  to 
delay  this  so  we  could  find  out  what  the 
Western  Association  reaDy  believed.  I  am 
denied  that  opportunity,  which  Is  the 
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Senator's  right.  But  I  think  the  record 
should  also  be  very  plain  as  to  what  their 
attitude  is. 

I  have  a  letter  addressed  to  me  dated 
August  12  fnsn  the  Ofllce  of  the  Director 
of  the  Wildlife  Commission  from  the 
State  of  Oregon.  Mr.  John  W.  McKean. 
I  read  from  that  letter: 

The  WestOTn  WUdllfe  agencies,  through  the 
Westwn  AModatlrai  of  State  Oame  and  Flsh 
Commlasionen,  opposed  the  original  Mil  on 
the  basis  that  existing  iswi  permitted  the 
States  to  Issue  hunting  and  fl<«H<T>c  iloenses. 
and  to  invest  those  funds  in  development  of 
flsh  and  wildlife  habitat  upon  pnbllo  lands. 
Tberef(»«,  this  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  wait  to  respond  on 
my  time.  I  realize  the  Senator  has  very 
Uttle  time  remaining. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  State  of  California  addressed  me 
on  August  13,  a  letter  signed  by  Mr. 
Amett: 

I  oertalnly  agree,  Senator  McOlure,  with 
jour  stand  on  HJi.  11637.  Hopefully,  if 
enough  of  us  feel  the  way  you  do  and  are 
active  m  supporting  our  beliefs,  we  may  stem 
the  Federal  move  to  \i8urp  the  powers  of  the 
States  to  manage  flsh  and  game.  With  the 
Western  States  amendment — 

And  I  would  Insert  parenthetically  he 
is  referring  to  the  amendment  which  I 
offered,  which  the  conferees  reduced  in 
effectiveness — 

with  ttie  Western  States  amendment  to  HJl. 
11537,  we  have  at  least  temporarily  halted 
the  isBuanoe  of  Federal  hunting  and  «iiiv»«Tig 
licenses  Ux  Western  States. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Phelpe. 
the  comnilssloner  In  the  Senator's  State 
of  Utah,  In  which  he  says : 

We  understand  HJl.  11637  which  extends 
authority  for  carrying  out  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  programs  on  military  land  to 
other  Federal  lands  such  as  the  national  tat- 
ests  and  BLM  lands  has  Just  cleared  con- 
ference committee  of  which  you  are  a  mem- 
ber. Please  do  everything  to  your  power  to 
delay  Immediate  action  on  the  bUl  in  ordw 
to  give  us  an  OK>ort\mlty  to  study  the  bUl, 
particularly  in  light  of  changea  made  by  the 
conference  committee. 

That  telegram  is  dated  October  5. 

I  have  a  similar  communication  from 
Ladd  Gordon  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
which  states: 

We  are  opposed  to  the  conference  report. 
We  want  some  changea  In  the  language  that 
guarantee  the  kind  of  support  we  think  ts 
necessary  in  these  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilis).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
«cpired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  me  3  minutes 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

It  is  difficult  to  go  into  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  bill  In  the  time  that  Is  per- 
mitted us  this  morning.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  even  constructive,  in  view  of  the 
"tremendous"  audience  of  other  Sen- 
ators we  have  here  who  will  soon  vote  on 
this  issue,  without  havhig  heard  the 
colloquy. 

The  bin  does  mandate  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  by  the  Federal  agencies,  and 
the  States  do  not  have  to  agree  with 


that  plan.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  plan  that  is  developed  for  the  public 
lands  will  have  the  approval  of  the  State 
authorities.  Despite  the  statement  that 
has  been  made  that  the  States  have  the 
veto  power  over  it,  they  do  not  have.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  habitat  program  that  is 
developed  in  consultation  with  them,  the 
Federal  Government  could  do  exactly 
what  it  wishes,  without  the  agreement 
of  the  State,  and  could  prohibit  hunting 
imder  the  terms  set  forth  in  that  com- 
prehensive plan. 

There  is  also  the  provision  that  says 
that  the  States  may  consult  and  enter 
Into  a  cooperative  agreement.  The  co- 
operative agreement,  of  course,  would 
have  to  have  their  consent,  but  the  com- 
prehensive plan  would  not. 

I  say  that  there  Is  a  danger  Involved 
in  that  kind  of  ambiguity,  that  the 
States  will  not  have  the  same  kind  of 
consultation  on  the  comprehensive  plan 
that  they  should  have. 

These  are  things  which  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  consider  now  in  the 
conference  and  revise  the  language,  to 
make  certain  that  it  does  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  says  Is  the  intention  of 
the  parties. 

Lynn  Greenwalt,  the  present  Director 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  has 
stated  in  hearings  on  this  bill  and  at  his 
confirmation  hearings  that  this  tends  in 
the  direction  of  a  hunting  and  fishing 
license.  While  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  It  does  not 
establish  one.  It  establishes  the  prece- 
dent that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  right  to  do  so  if  it  desires,  lliis  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  precedoit  that  I  think 
all  of  us  who  live  in  public  land  States 
ought  to  resist. 

People  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
want  the  opportunity  to  hunt  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  It  is  an  enlargement  of  their 
right,  a  right  they  did  not  have  before. 
But  those  of  us  who  live  in  public  land 
States,  where  two-thirds  of  the  State  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  take 
the  right  of  recreatlan  on  that  land  as  a 
right  of  the  citizen  of  the  State  that  Is 
not  limited  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Any  additional  restriction  on  that  right 
is  a  restriction  of  a  right  we  now  have, 
not  an  enlargement  on  a  right  we  did  not 
heretofore  enjoy. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  the  addi- 
tional reasons  which  I  have  detailed  In 
some  of  my  communications  to  other 
Senators  and  members  of  the  conference. 
I  think  this  bin  should  be  recommitted 
to  the  conference  so  that  we  can  con- 
sider these  very  serious  matters  and  get 
the  bUI  to  say  what  the  Senator  from 
Utah  says  It  says.  I  know  that  he  is  acting 
in  complete  good  faith  here.  If  he  were 
to  interpret  the  law  from  now  through 
an  time  to  come.  I  would  not  be  concern- 
ed about  it.  But  neither  the  Senator  from 
Utah  nor  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  go- 
ing to  control  what  the  courts  may  say  or 
what  the  Federal  bureaucrats  may  say 
this  bill  says. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yieldtog  me 
some  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  written  material  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

1.  Jim  McClure's  objections  that  this  blU 
gives  the  Fednal  agencies  specific  statutory 
authority  over  fish  and  game  management 
were  not  In  any  way  resolved  in  conference. 
Th»  bill  under  section  aoi  mandate  that 
the  Secretaries  of  Ai^culture  and  Interior, 
in  oo(^>eratton  with  the  states,  "plan,  de- 
velop, maintain,  and  coordinate  programs 
tor  the  conservation  and  rehabilitation  of 
wildlife,  fish  and  game. 

The  sponsors  of  the  legislation  say  it  is 
their  intention  to  Institute  a  positive  direc- 
tion for  habitat  management  for  wildlife, 
flsh  and  game  on  the  pubUc  lands,  whUe 
preeervlng  the  present  management  of  reel- 
dent  flsh  and  game  to  the  states.  Un- 
fortunately, the  blU  does  not  say  so  as 
clearly  as  it  should. 

Senator  McCHure  has  suggested  that  the 
language  should  be  changed  to  read:  "con- 
servation and  rehabilitation  of  the  habitat 
of  wUdllfe,  flab  and  game." 

Section  201  goes  on  to  say:  "Such  conserva- 
tion and  rehabUltatlon  programs  ■*«*»  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to,  q>eclflc  habitat 
improvement  activities  and  adequate  protec- 
tion for  species  considered  threatened  or 
endangered."  Tbe  suggested  change  is  neces- 
sary to  clarify  tbe  "but  limited  to"  language. 
2.  The  bill,  as  written,  also  "rMfitiw 
that  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  In- 
terior "shaU  develop,  in  consultation  with 
the  State  agencies,  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
conservation  and  rehabUltatlon  programs  to 
be  Implemented  on  public  land  .  .  ."  That'e 
section  203. 

In  section  a03(O)(4),  it  goes  on  to  say, 
"Except  where  limited  under  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  or  pursuant  to  coopterative  agree- 
ment, hunting,  flshlng,  and  ti^pping  shaU  be 
permitted  with  respect  to  reeident  flsh  and 
wUdllfe  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
of  the  state  In  which  such  land  is  located:" 
Senator  McClure  seee  that  Is  speclflcaUy 
giving  the  Federal  government  unilateral  au- 
thority to  limit  hunUng,  ftuhtrtg  «nd  trapping 
on  the  Federal  lands  through  the  mandated 
comprehensive  plan.  The  word  "consult"  does 
not  mean  a  plan  is  drafted  Jomtly  by  the 
state  and  Federal  agencies.  It  can  mean  a 
plan  Is  drafted  Jointly  by  the  state  and  Fed- 
eral agencies.  It  can  ma»ii  that  the  Feds 
are  merely  suppotsed  to  Inform  the  state  of 
such  a  plan.  And  remember  that  the  "com- 
prehensive plan"  Is  mandated  under  section 
201. 

The  same  theme  is  repeated  in  Sec.  202(b) 
of  the  measure,  and  again  in  Sec.  a03(b)  (4) 
which  reads: 

The  purchase  ot  any  such  stamp  shall  en- 
Utle  the  purchaser  thereof  to  hunt,  trap, 
and  flsh  on  any  public  land  within  suoli 
State  which  is  the  subject  of  a  coDservatkn 
or  rehabilitation  program  in^demented  un- 
der this  title  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
pubUc  use  of  such  land  is  nmttAti  pursuant 
to  a  comprehensive  plan  or  cooperative 
agreement: 

3.  The  MoClure  amendment,  which  re- 
moved those  states  with  26  percent  plus  ot 
their  total  area  In  Federal  lands,  was  gutted 
in  conference.  The  limit  la  now  set  at  60  per- 
cent, whloh  would  cover  only  four  states 
Idaho,  Alaska.  Nevada  and  Utah.  Under  tbe 
Public  Land  Area  Management  provlalons 
of  the  bill.  Federal  lands  are  treated  eleaily 
as  a  different  class  and  acoees  can  eleaity 
bo  limited.  Sec.  308.  (a)  of  the  bUl  U  spedfle: 
"Any  state  agency  may  agree  with  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (or  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as 
the  case  may  be,  If  within  the  State  oon-' 
cemed  all  conservation  and  rehabllltatloB 
programs  under  this  title  will  be  Imple- 
mented by  him)  that  no  individual  will  be 
permitted  to  hunt,  tn^  or  flsh  on  any  public 
land  within  tbe  ^tate  which  Is  subject  to  a 
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conservation  and  rehabllltlftlon  program  Im- 
plemented under  this  title  tinless  at  tbe  time 
such  Individual  la  engage^  In  such  activity 
be  baa  on  his  person  a  vaU<f  public  land  man- 
agement area  Issued  p^!ursuant  to  this 
section."  -: 

Further,  Lynn  Oreenwalt,  acting  bead  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Flsbfrles  and  Wildlife 
testified  befcve  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  this  question  o£  stamps.  He  said : 
Mr.  Okbsnwalt.  There  icone  fundamental 
phlloeophy  that  the  Deparlinent,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  always  support^l.  And  that  la  one 
that  does  not  In  tAct  endorik  tbe  Idea  of  what 
conatlttites  a  Federal  hun^ng  license.  Fed- 
eral migratory  blrd-buntlia  stamp  notwith- 
standing, since  It  la  not  siliplemental,  does 
not  supersede  a  state  pem^t. 

In  short,  one  of  our  ftinilsmnntnl  dUBeal- 
tles  has  been  with  the  Ideajthat  there  ongbt 
to  be  a  Federal  license,  of  taking  of  what 
are  essentially  resident  ga^  as  Is  tbe  case 
In  most  public  domain  arsel 

Deputy  Assistant  Secret^  Doug  Wheeler 
was  even  more  blunt:  t 

"So  notwithstanding  Vtk  fact  that  the 
state  sells  these  stamps,  jiau  have  Isolated 
Federal  lands  as  being  a(^>eclal  category 
for  which  you  require  a  hpntlng  Iloenae  In 
addition  to  the  hrmtlng  Ileenae  that  you 
would  be  required  to  buy  vAeie>er  you  bunt 
throughout  the  aitate." 

And  again  during  his  ockiflrmatlon  bear- 
ings as  the  nominee  to  heaiS  the  VS.  Fish  A 
Wildlife  Service  Septemb*  30.  1974,  Mr. 
Oreenwalt  repeated  his  strong  feeling  that 
nothing  should  place  theJBLM  or  l^jreet 
Service  lands  In  any  separsCte  category. 

4.  Prooonente  of  this  bl$  say  the  stalhp 
provisions  are  purely  volunt|kry  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  states.  - 

Why  then,  under  sectlonb204,  are  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  th*  stamp  programs 
to  be  carried  out  by  agents  of  the  Federal 
government  and  violators  trfcd  under  Federal 
authority.  ? 

Sec.  304  (c)  (3)  readr  "Any  person 
charged  with  committing  ai^y  offense  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  sectfcn  may  be  tried 
and  sentenced  by  any  United  States  magte- 
trate  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
court  by  which  he  was  appototed  .  .  ." 

If  the  administration  of  |he  stamps  are  a 
state  matter,  as  proponents  ef  this  bill  claim, 
why  then  does  section  202  &;)  (3)  (F)  (111) 
authorlre  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  to  audit 
records  of  state  receipts  for  stamp  sales. 

That  certainly  does  not  %ave  the  stamp 
provisions  as  entirely  the  pfoperty  of  state 
government. 

5.  Further.  In  section  204,?"  there  are  clear 
provisions  for  seizure  and  fo^elture  of  prop- 
erty to  the  Federal  government  under  the 
stamp  provisions.  ? 

The  "bUl  reads  (Sec.  204)  "fAll  guns,  traps, 
nets  and  other  equipment,  vessels,  vehicles, 
and  other  means  of  transpertatlon  used  by 
any  person  when  engaged  Irt  committing  an 
offeiwie  under  subsection  (a|  of  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  forfeltui*  to  the  United 
States  and  nuty  be  hel**  pe.idtng  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  person  arrested  Sot  committing 
such  an  offense."  - 

9.  Despite  the  letter  sent  t«cently  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  claiming  that  It  has  the 
support  of  the  Western  Stat**,  this  Just  Isnt 
the  case.  Attached  also  is  a  letter  from  the 
Oregon  and  California  departments  spelling 
out  very  clear  objections  and  saying  that  the 
Western  Association  of  Pish  and  Game  Com- 
missioners opposed  the  bill.    | 

(Telegram]  ' 

"    "  Santa  Ft,  N.  Mex., 

O^ober,  5.  1974. 
Hon.  James  A.  McCltthb,  t 

V.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  ^terior  and  In. 
sular  Affairs,  Capitol  HiUlD.C: 
I  respectfully  request  youftake  action  to 
delay  further  congressional  dj»nslderatlon  of 


HJl.  11537  until  tiuch  time  as  States  may 
thoroughly  »evlew  language  proposed  by 
conference  committee.  Provisions  of  this 
bill  are  of  extreme  Interest  to  public  land 
States  and  have  potential  of  further  ero^-^ 
tng  State  Jurisdiction  over  wildlife  and  ulti- 
mately weakening  State  management  pro- 
grams. 

Ladd  S.  Ooroon, 
Director,    New    Mexico    Department    of 
Game  and  Fish. 

Wiu>Lm  Commission, 
Portland.  Oreg.,  August  12, 1974. 
Hon.  Jamks  a.  McCi.T7az, 
U.S.  Senator,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
lular  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  SxNAToa  McCLuax:  Thanks  for  your 
letter  and  enclosure  relating  to  HH.  11S87. 

Tour  good  Judgment  and  effective  strmtegy 
are  most  commendable  and  I  trust  ttte  con- 
ference committee  will  retain  tbe  provisions 
you  valiantly  fought  for  In  tbe  Senate  ver- 
sion. 

The  western  wildlife  agencies  through  the 
Western  Association  of  State  Qame  and  Fish 
Commissioners  opposed  the  original  bill  on 
the  basis  that  existing  laws  permitted  the 
states  to  Issue  hunting  and  nshlng  Uoenase 
and  to  Invest  those  funds  In  development  of 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  upon  public  lands. 
Therefore  the  law  served  no  useful  purpose. 

On  the  surface  it  appears  that  HH.  11687 
may  limit  the  freedom  of  western  states  to 
voluntarily  Initiate  such  programs.  However, 
I  am  confident  that  there  will  continue  to  be 
opportunities  for  the  state  wildlife  agencies 
and  the  federal  land  management  agencies 
to  oooperatlvely  develop  fish,  wildlife  and 
recreational    opportunities    on    the    public 


We  certainly  share  your  concern  for  the 
motives  of  Senator  Javits  and  htr  constit- 
uents and  recognize  that  the  western  states 
must  vigilantly  defend  the  historic  concept 
ttiat  resident  fish  and  wildlife  are  tbe  prop- 
erty  of  the  people  of  the  respective  states. 

Tour  vigilance  and  inltative  in  this  matter 
is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  McKean,  Director. 

DXPASTMENT  OT  FiSR  AND  OAMX, 

Sacramento.  Calif.,  August  13. 1974. 
Hon.  Jamkb  McCLmB, 
US.  Senator, 

Hew  Senate  Office  Building, 
WoMhtngton,  D.O. 

I  cerUlnly  agree.  Senator  MoClure,  with 
your  stand  on  H.B.  11637.  Hopefully  U 
enough  of  us  feel  the  way  that  you  do  and 
are  active  In  supporting  our  beliefs,  we  may 
stem  the  Federal  move  to  usurp  the  power 
of  the  states  to  manage  fish  and  game.  With 
the  Western  States  amendment  to  HJl.  11687 
we  have  at  least  temporarily  halted  the  is- 
suance of  Federal  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
censes in  western  states. 

We  abaU  continue  to  watch  legislation 
that  may  lead  to  further  eroding  of  states 
rights  and  responslbUltles.  In  this  regard  we 
are  very  concerned  about  the  proposal  of  the 
U.  S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  which  would 
ban  tbe  use  of  lead  shot  in  the  hunting  of 
waterfowl.  We  support  your  legislation  that 
would  prohibit  such  action  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  until  public  hearings  were 
held  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  such  ac- 
tion. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  active  participa- 
tion in  these  very  Important  conservation 
matters. 

Sincerely, 

O.  Rat  Arnxtt,  Director. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  said. 
Even  If  the  bureaucrats  should  try  to  do 
the  nefarious  things  that  he  says  they 
are  likely  to  do,  and  even  If  the  courts 


did  not  restrain  them  and  let  them  go, 
Congress  will  still  be  here,  and  each  of 
the  sovereign  States  will  be  represented 
by  two  Senators.  I  do  not  see  any  of  th« 
fears  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  con- 
jures up  as  coming'  to  light. 

The  Senator  complained  somewhat  ot 
the  fact  that  consideration  of  this  con- 
ference report  was  premature  and  we 
should  deLay  further  consideration  of 
this  matter.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  15th  of  July  of  this  year. 
The  Senate  agreed  to  a  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  August  6.  The  confer* 
ence  report  was  signed  by  the  conferees 
on  September  11.  And  there  was  great 
dlscussiOD,  I  can  assiu^  the  Senator. 

The  SenatcH*  from  Idaho  then  asked 
for  a  delay  by  writing  to  Senator  Mao- 
NX7SON  on  September  13.  SubeequoiUy, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  asked  me  for  a 
delay.  The  conference  report  was  filed 
In  the  House  on  the  16th  of  Septonber. 
Then  the  majority  leader  beoame  in- 
volved, lliis  matter  has  been  put  off  at 
least  three  times  befcM^  being  called  up 
today. 

Now,  on  the  8th  day  of  October  we 
are  taking  up  the  conference  report  tluit 
has  been  filed  in  the  House  for  about  a 
month.  On  September  27,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  I  sent  a 
letter  to  all  our  colleagues,  explalnlnf 
the  bin.  That  letter  went  to  every  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recom, 
as  follows: 

Sxmtatm.  37.  1874. 
Deak  Senator  :  Concern  has  been  expceoed 
with  respect  to  the  conference  agreensent  oa 
H.B.  11S37,  a  biU  to  expand  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  programa  on  Federal  lands. 
As  the  bill  affects  prlmarUy  the  Weetwa 
States  with  large  amounts  of  public  land. 
wo  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  controversial  provision.  The  con- 
ference report  should  be  considered  by  tbe 
Senate  In  the  next  few  days. 

The  concern  expressed  goes  to  a  provision 
contained  In  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
which  would  authorize  State  and  Federal 
agencies  to  enter  into  agreements  to  reqtilre 
a  public  land  management  area  stamp  to 
hunt,  trap,  or  fish  on  public  lands  subject 
to  a  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  re- 
habilitation program  under  the  bill.  By  the 
adoption  of  a  modification  of  the  so-called 
"McClure  amendment,"  the  conference  agree- 
ment fiu-ther  requires  that  In  any  State 
which  is  60%  or  more  Federal  land.  State  an<1 
Federal  agencies  may  agree  to  InqxMe  a  iar« 
charge  on  State  hunting,  trapping,  and  fish- 
ing licenses  to  finance.  In  part,  enhancement 
programs  on  Federal  lands.  This  would  be  la 
lieu  of  the  public  land  management  area 
stamp. 

The  concern  expressed  is  that  the  pubUo 
land  management  area  stamp  Is  tantamount 
to  a  "Federal  hunting  license".  It  Is  our  view 
that  such  a  stamp  could  not  conceivably  be 
so  construed  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  bUl  states  explicitly  In  section  308 
(b)(1)  that  "Such  stamps  shall  be  issued, 
sold,  and  fees  therefore  collected  by  the 
State  agency  or  by  the  authorized  agents  of 
such  agencies." 

2.  As  State  agencies  mvist  be  a  party  to  any 
agreement  to  require  such  stamps,  there  Is 
little  danger  of  the  requirement  resembling 
a   Federal   hunting   license.   Obviously,   the 
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state  agencies  jealously  guard  their  preroga- 
tive to  issue  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing 
licenses.  As  there  is  no  authority  for  the  Fed- 
wal  agencies  to  act  unUaterally  under  the 
tilll,  abuse  seems  impossible. 

3.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Mr.  Paul  Lenzlnl,  Coun- 
sel to  th^  International  Assoqlatlon  of  Oame, 
Fi£h  and  Conservation  Commissioners,  which 
represents  the  wildlife  agencies  of  all  60 
states,  commented  on  tbe  fear  that  this  biU 
moves  toward  a  Federal  hunting  license : 

"In  our  view,  however,  this  bill  does  not  do 
this.  It  does  not  move  in  that  direction.  It 
simply  moves  in  the  direction  some  States 
bave  already  moved:  namely,  In  areas  that 
have  been  set  aside  for  more  intensive  man- 
agement, fish  and  wildlife  management,  it 
is  frequent  to  see  that  an  additional  fee  or 
stamp  Is  required  on  top  of  the  State  li- 
cense." 

Moreover,  although  not  unanimously,  tbe 
Western  Association  of  Oame,  Fish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners,  made  up  of  wild- 
life officials  from  the  Western  States,  sup- 
ports not  only  the  entire  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11S37,  but  tbe  conference  agreement 
on  the  McCIure  amendment  as  well,  accord- 
ing to  Carl  Crouee,  the  Western  Aaeocla- 
tlon's  President.  Mr.  Crouse  Is  also  the  Direc- 
tor of  tbe  Washington  State  Department  of 
Game. 

Again,  the  organizations  that  should  be 
most  concerned  with  an  Intrusion  into 
States'  lights  with  respect  to  the  licensing 
function  do  not  fear  that  this  bUl  moves  in 
that  direction.  On  the  contrary,  the  Inter- 
national and  the  Western  Associations,  and 
the  national  conservation  organizations  as 
well,  support  tbe  bill's  provisions  explicitly. 

In  our  view,  the  conference  agreement  on 
H.R.  11537  represents  a  substantial  step  for- 
ward in  enhancing  our  fish  and  wUdllfe  re- 
sources on  public  lands.  That  worthy  goal 
should  not  be  diminished  by  fears  which  we 
feel  are  not  substantiated.  We  strongly  urge 
your  support  of  the  conference  report. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wakxen  O.  BilACNtrsoN, 

VS.  Senator. 
Frank  X.  Moee, 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  just  make 
the  point  that  we  have  delayed,  we  have 
pat  off,  we  have  done  eveiytlilng  we  could 
to  accommodate  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  gave  the  Senator  3  min- 
utes of  my  time.  I  need  the  remainder. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
complains  that  the  Western  Assodatlan 
of  Oame.  Fish,  and  Conservation  Com- 
missions did  not  Indeed  endorse  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill.  This  letter  says 
that  It  was  not  unanimous,  but  that  a 
majority  did.  That  Is  what  I  was  careful 
to  say.  B4r.  C?rouse.  the  association's  pres- 
ident spoke  to  his  members  by  i^ne, 
and  we  talked  to  Mr.  Crouse  again  yes- 
terday afternoon.  He  still  stands  by  his 
statement  The  majority  say  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  langoage  of  the 
bUl. 

We  can  quibble  about  two  or  three 
words,  which  Is  really  what  It  comes  down 
to.  But  I  think  we  have  made  It  abso- 
lutely clear  what  the  worda  mean.  TIm 
definition  Is  contained  not  only  in  the  bin 
Itself  but  also  In  the  conference  report, 
which  certainly  Is  part  of  tbe  legislative 
history.  It  has  been  reltantod  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  tj  the  manacer 
of  the  bill  and  conflnned  by  others  who 


think   that   we   have   done   our   work 
properly. 

I  think  there  Is  really  no  fear  that 
somehow  or  other  a  Federal  hunting  li- 
cense is  going  to  creep  In. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  mentions  that 
a  great  part  of  his  State  contains  public 
lands.  May  I  say  that  more  of  my  State, 
percentagewise,  is  in  public  ownership 
than  his.  No  less  than  he  do  I  think  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  not  to 
come  In  and  issue  a  hunting  license  and 
say  who  can  himt  and  how  they  can 
hunt. 

The  only  thing  that  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  can  do  Is  to  manage  the  lands 
it  owns.  If  it  is  a  military  reservation  and 
they  are  going  to  drop  bombs  on  it,  of 
course,  they  can  say  that  people  csuinot 
go  on  the  military  reservation  at  certain 
times.  Or,  if  it  is  an  area  where  they 
have  picnickers  and  campers,  they  can 
say  that  certain  sections  of  this  land  are 
not  open  to  hunting  at  certain  times.  It 
is  merely  the  management  of  land. 

So  far  as  the  fish  and  wildlife  are  con- 
cerned, the  State  has  to  set  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  any  citizen 
may  take  that  fish  and  game.  He  has  to 
have  a  State  permit  to  do  it,  which  is  in 
the  foi-m  of  a  State  hunting  or  fishing 
license. 

The  only  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  say 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  de- 
velop programs  and  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  enhancing  the  fish  and  wildlife 
on  the  Federal  lands  by  improving  the 
habitat.  TheX  is  all  this  bill  is  for.  It  au- 
thorizes that  some  Federal  moneys  be 
spent  as  well  as  moneys  that  would  be 
collected  by  the  sale  of  a  stamp  for  those 
who  wanted  to  use  the  Federal  land. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  clearly 
pointed  out.  It  Is  to  improve  and  enhance 
fishing  and  hunting;  not  to  constrict  it, 
not  to  make  it  subject  to  Federal  control. 
I  think  the  bill  certainly  accomplishes 
this  purpose. 

I  think  we  should  adopt  the  conference 
report.  We  worked  on  It  very  hard.  I 
certainly  hope  that  this  body  wUl  reject 
the  motion  to  recommit  the  bill,  because, 
if  It  Is  recommitted  to  conference,  we 
can  go  back,  but  we  cannot  meet  until 
after  the  recess.  After  the  recess,  I  fore- 
see that  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure to  get  this  Congress  over,  completed, 
and  it  zn^  be  that  the  bill  will  be  lost 
entirely^ 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METCALF.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Utah  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield  for  a  moment  to  the 
Senator  fn«n  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  here,  we  have  an  analogous  situ- 
ation with  the  migratory  bird  refuges. 
We  have  a  duck  stcunp.  We  put  a  stamp 
on  everybody's  hunting  license.  They 
have  to  have  that  stamp  If  they  want  to 
hunt  migratory  birds.  Iliat  money  is  in- 
vested In  waterfowl  refuges  all  over  the 
United  States.  We  aUow  40  percent  hunt- 
ing on  those  waterfowl  rouges.  That 
hunting  k  under  the  control  of  the  local 
State  fish  and  game  commission. 

We  have  never  had  any  objection  to 
the  fact  that  the  flsh  and  game  commis- 
sion can  conu)letely  close  the  hunting. 


or  they  can  say  that  they  can  be  hunted 
to  40  percent.  We  have  improved  the 
habitat.  We  have  invested  duck  stamp. 
Federal  administration  money  Into  that 
purpose. 

While  the  first  part  of  this  debate 
was  going  on,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttr- 
bick),  who  is  a  member  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  C(»nmlsslon, 
was  presiding.  I  have  been  a  member 
for  a  long  time:  I  am  no  louger  a 
member.  Nevertheless,  I  have  never 
experienced  any  interference  as  far 
as  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
cerned with  the  State  regulating  and 
managing  the  waterfowl  refuges  after 
the  Federal  Government  has  bought 
the  land  and  improved  the  habitat.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  analogy  there. 

If  I  have  time,  I  should  Uke  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  to  reassure  me  of  one 
thing.  That  is  on  the  endangered 
species.  Probably  the  most  important 
area  for  grizzly  bears  in  the  United 
States  is  in  the  State  of  Montana  and 
in  Alaska.  In  the  so-called  lower  48, 
the  grizzly  bear  is  a  threatened  species. 
Is  that  not  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ator's bill? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  METCAliF.  "Endangered  species" 
is  the  language  of  the  other  legislation. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  Federal 
Government  moving  in,  even  on  an  en- 
hancement and  preservation  of  habitat 
basis,  and  saying,  "We  will  tell  the 
State  of  Montana  that  they  may  have  a 
himting  season,"  or,  "They  may  have," 
and  take  over  the  management  of  the 
grizzly  bear  or  the  brown  bear  or  some 
other  so-called  threatened  ot  endan- 
gered species  as  a  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOSS.  There  Is  no  change  made 
by  this  act  In  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  That  is  an  area  in  which  there  has 
been  some  Federal  preemption,  that  is 
true. 

This  bill  does  provide  that  adequate 
protection  shall  be  given,  innhi/Ting 
habitat  Improvement  projects  and  actlv- 
Itlves  for  the  adequate  protection  of  tbe 
species  considered  to  be  threatened  or 
endangered.  This  does  not  move  Into  the 
area  of  whether  they  can  be  hunted  or 
not,  but  it  says  that  we  will  move  Into 
improving  the  habitat  of  those  con- 
sidered threatened  or  endangered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  blU  Improves  the 
habitat,  but  it  leaves  to  the  local  States- 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  or  other 
States — the  management  or  control  of 
those  species? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Whatever  time  I  have  left, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

I  wish  to  make  sure  that  we  have  a 
record  here  on  section  206.  That  section 
refers  to  any  State 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  on  the  conference  report  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
minutes. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.iPresldent.  to  be 
fair,  I  ask  unanimous  co&sent  that  there 
be  4  minutes,  the  time  |o  be  equaly  di- 
vided between  the  two  l^nators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderec^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Th^  we  shall  have 
a  vote,  or  at  least  get  to  a  conclusion. 
If  It  is  going  to  be  a  rolkall  vote,  I  sug- 
gest that  It  be  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  business.  ' 

I  wish  to  emphasize  tjhat  breaking  in 
like  this  Is  not  to  be  considered  a  prece- 
dent in  the  future.  I 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thar^  the  majority 
leader.  ]; 

I  wish  to  make  sure  thai  this  reference 
to  "all  Federal  land"  means  any  land  of 
any  description  that  is  Pawned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  W^  have  defense 
land,  we  have  atomic  ei^rgy  lands,  we 
have  the  petroleum  re^rve  lands.  It 
means  what  it  says,  I  asa|une,  "all  Fed- 
eral lands."  We  are  not!  talking  about 
just  those  lands  categoilzed  as  public 
land,  but  all  Federal  larids  of  any  de- 
scription in  the  State  cofld  be  counted 
toward  the  60  percent?      t 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  corrtct.  That  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  bill,  and  I  km  sure  It  Is 
spelled  out.  | 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thant  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  the  Senafor  from  Mon- 
tana. I  am  sorry  I  am  Itte  because  of 
another  appointment.  I  |iave  withheld 
my  signature  from  this  regjort  until  this 
time  in  order  that  my  go*i  friend  from 
Idaho  could  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  disagreement.      ) 

I  wish  to  ask  that  the  fUjal  report  show 
that  I  am  a  signatory  and  do  approve  of 
this  conference  report.  I  Silnk  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  been j  very  fair  and 
has  tried  to  meet  our  prpblems  In  the 
States  that  have  such  a  ^great  area  of 
Federal  land. 

In  my  State,  If  one  had  to  pay  a  sec- 
ond license  fee  to  himt  oti  Federal  land, 
everyone  would  have  to  pab"  two  because 
90-some-odd  percent  Is  F^eral  land. 

I  should  like  the  record  to  show  that 
I  do  approve  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  pleastuv  to  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  Benate-House 
conference  report  on  Hjf  11537.  This 
legislation  would  open  faf  recreational 
use  by  members  of  the  pubdc  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  public  lM|ds  previously 
closed  to  them.  It  would  ettend  author- 
ity and  Increase  funds  for  the  Slkes  Act 
of  1960  to  enable  more  of  me  successful 
wildlife,  fish  and  game  conservation  and 
rehabilltatiom  prosrams  ontoJlltary  res- 
ervations enabled  through  fiie  years  by 
that  act.  It  also  would  authiiize  and  fund 
the  Implementation  of  sucli  programs  on 
other  public  lands  where  no^uch  author- 
ity or  fimding  now  Is  avafable.  In  this 
respect,  the  legislation  wovid  provide  for 
awroxlmately  450  million  lacres  of  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  l^nds,  187  mil- 
lion acres  of  national  foresf  lands,  2  mil- 
lion acres  of  Atomic  Energt  Commission 
lands,  and  several  thousand  acres  of 
NASA  lands.  1 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  wdild  authorize 
for  each  fiscal  year  until  iune  30,  1978, 
the  appropriation  of  $1.5  iftllllon  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  |2  million  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out 
the  programs  on  military  a-eservations; 


$10  million  per  year  until  June  30,  1978. 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  pro- 
grams on  Forest  Service  lands;  and  $10 
million  per  year  for  the  same  period  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out 
programs  on  BLM.  NASA,  and  AEC 
lands. 

There  has  been  no  evident  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  merits  of  extending  and 
expanding  these  programs.  For  the  most 
part,  the  amendments  to  the  House  bill 
Included   in   the   legislation   passed   by 
the  Senate  July  15, 1974,  are  technical  In 
nature  and  were  readily  agreed  in  con- 
ference. Some  amendment  was  needed 
to  clarify   and   preserve  existing  Fed- 
eral-State relations  In  the  management 
of  fish,  wildlife  and  game  on  Federal 
lands.  For  example,  special  precautions 
were  taken  to  avoid  disruption  or  pre- 
emption of  programs  on  Indian  lands; 
and  an  amendment  of  mine  would  en- 
sure that  the  legislation  would  in  no 
way  detract  from  the  duties  of  the  ex- 
isting Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning 
Commission  established  by  the  Alaska 
Native    Claims    Settlement    Act.    Some 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senate  and 
accepted  by  House  conferees  are  Intended 
to  make  sure  that  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  on  public  land  Is  in  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  State  in  which  the  land  Is  located. 
Other  amendments  by  the  Senate  and 
agreed  by  the  House  conferees  are  to 
ensure  that  this  act  does  not  negate 
Federal  authority  under  such  laws  as  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  and  the  Bald  Eagle 
Protection  Act. 

Section  203  of  the  House  bill  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  concern.  This  sec- 
tion would  authorize  Federal  and  State 
agencies  to  agree  to  require  public  land 
matuigement  area  stamps  in  order  to 
hunt,  trap  or  fish  on  public  lands  subject 
to  conservation  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams implemented  under  this  act.  West- 
ern Senators  from  States  contabilng 
large  proportions  of  Federal  lands,  my- 
self Included,  supported  sm  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  McClurx  and  subse- 
quently approved  In  the  Senate-passed 
biU,  which  would  exempt  States  com- 
prised of  25  percent  or  more  f^eral 
lands  from  the  same  program. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  by  any 
threat  of  a  federally  Influenced  addition- 
al charge  for  our  constituents  to  hunt, 
fish,  and  trap  on  lands  which  they  have 
tradltlonaUy  utilized  through  the  pur- 
chase of  State  licenses  and  in  some  cases 
migratory  bird  stamps.  The  McClure 
amendment  was  further  amended  In 
conference  to  the  effect  that  the  stamp 
program  would  not  aiH>ly  to  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  BLM  lands  in  States  where  they 
comprise  60  percent  or  more  of  the  to- 
tal lands  of  the  State— Alaska,  Idaho. 
Nevada,  and  Utah — unless  the  State 
agrees  to  collect  a  fee  at  the  point  of 
sale  of  regular  hunting,  fishing,  or  trap- 
ping licenses,  the  proceeds  to  be  used 
for  conservation  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams under  this  act  in  the  State  om- 
cemed. 

In  my  opinion,  the  original  amendment 
by  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  which  passed  the  Senate  offered 
the  better  protection  for  Western  States. 


However,  the  compromise  agreed  in  con- 
ference is  adequate,  and  I  support  it  in 
the  interest  of  completing  our  leglsla. 
Uve  woit  without  further  delay,  so  the 
bill  can  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  progressiTt 
legislation  which  would  enable  our  dtt- 
zenry  to  enjoy  the  use  of  lands  as  they 
should  be  used.  Just  as  Importantly  It  it 
legislation  which  would  protect  those 
lands  and  their  wildlife  from  whatever 
harm  might  otherwise  develop  through 
such  use. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  primarily  because  the  bill  does 
not  really  say  what  the  managers  of  the 
bill  have  indicated  that  it  does  say.  Be- 
cause I  have  that  concern,  I  am  very 
serious  about  the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
has  indicated  that  there  probably  would 
not  be  time.  My  expectation  would  be— 
and  certainly  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
can  perhaps  shed  more  light  on  it  than 
I  can.  I  would  suggest  that  we  shall 
probably  bs  here  for  4  weeks  after  we 
get  back,  at  least.  During  4  weeks'  time, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  take  the  langi^^^g^ 
tliat  we  have,  add  the  few  words  that 
I  have  suggested  should  be  added,  and 
report  it  back  to  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  with  those  amendments  and  re- 
move the  obstacle  and  the  question. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  indicated 
that  legislative  history  binds,  but  it  does 
not  bind  unless  they  want  to  be  bound. 
The  Senator  has  seen,  as  I  have  seen. 
I  am  certain,  court  decisions  that  aie 
done  in  the  manner  in  which  the  court 
decides  what  it  wishes  to  do.  If  the  leg- 
islative history  undergirds  their  argu- 
ment, they  cite  it.  If  it  does  not.  they 
ignore  It.  The  words  have  to  be  in  the 
statute  to  be  binding. 

The  words  in  the  legislative  history 
are  advisory.  They  assist  In  determining 
the  meaning.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Utah  for  the  colloquy,  which  I  hope  naUs 
it  down  as  tightly  as  legislative  history 
can.  but  there  are  limits  to  the  value  (tf 
legislative  history.  It  does  not  supplant 
the  necessity  for  words  in  the  statute, 
when,  as,  and  If  those  words  can  be  got- 
ten In  the  statute. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  it  Is  hnpor- 
tant  that  we  get  the  statute  refined  as 
closely  as  is  possible,  and  I  think  we  have 
the  tune  to  do  it.  The  question.  I  sub- 
mit, does  not  lie  in  the  intent,  it  lies  In 
the  wording. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  tlnM 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  this  conference  report  be  recom- 
mitted to  the  conference. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  heard. 
I  shall  not  oppose  the  request  of  tbe  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fromldaho,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  occur 
after  tbs  morning  business  Is  ccmcluded, 
Just  priOT  to  the  laying  down  of  HR. 
12993,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communlca- 
tiao.  Act  <tf  2934  and  so  forth.  I  ask  that 
at  that  time,  the  vote  occur  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  If  the  distinguished 
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Seaator  wishes  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays , 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
snd  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  intention 
of  tbe  majority  leader  to  postpone  debate 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  imanlmoua-oonsent  agree- 
ment. 10  minutes  had  been  allocated  for 
debate.  5  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  motion  to 
recommit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  see. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Tlien  we  will  take  up 
that  10  minutes  following  the  morning 
hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vote  on  the  conference 
report,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideraticm  of  HJl.  12998. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
tbe  previous  order,  theie  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  a  polod  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes,  with  statements  thoehi 
limited  to  2  minutes. 
Is  there  morning  business? 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Heiting.  one  of  bis  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hathaway)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  stuidry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  tbe  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:03  ajn..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Beny,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  foUowlng  bill  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  3362.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  (dera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  continued  con- 
struction of  the  Federal  transmlssicm 
system  tn  the  l^Mlflc  Northwest  by  use 
of  the  revenues  of  tbe  Federal  Columbia 
River  Power  System  and  tbe  proceeds  of 
revenue  bonds,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  123.  A  Joint  resoltitlon  author- 
izing the  pnxnirement  of  an  oil  portrait 
and  marble  bust  of  former  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren. 


At  9i39  ajn..  a  message  from  tbe  House 
of  R^resentatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of 
its  reading  clerics,  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
12471)  to  amend  section  552  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  known  as  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1131)  making  fiulher  con- 
tinuing apprc^riations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  for  other  piuposes;  that  the 
House  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
3  to  the  aforesaid  bill  and  concurs  there- 
in with  an  amendment  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  11541)  to 
amend  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem Administration  Act  of  1966  In  order 
to  strengthen  the  stuidards  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  permit 
certain  uses  to  be  made  of  areas  within 
the  System  and  to  require  payment  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  rights-of-way 
or  other  Interests  granted  in  such  areas 
in  connection  with  such  uses. 

At  1 :  IS  p jn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

8.  283.  An  act  to  declare  tbat  the  United 
States  holds  In  tnist  for  the  Bridgeport 
Indian  Colony  certain  lands  In  Memo  Coun- 
ty, Calif.; 

8.  034.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Kootenai  Tribe 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.2001.  An  act  to  redeslgn«te  the  Alamo- 
gordo  Dam  and  Reservoir.  N.  Mex..  as  Sumner 
Dam  and  Lake  Sumner,  respectively;  and 

H.B.  12471.  An  act  to  amend  section  652  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

At  3  pjn.,  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendments  to  , 
the  bill  (S.  356)  to  provide  dlsclosiue  ' 
standards  for  writtem  consumer  product 
warranties  against  defect  or  malfunc- 
tion; to  define  Federal  content  stand- 
ards for  such  warranties;  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  in  order 
to  improve  its  consumer  protection  activ- 
ities; and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to 
by  the  Senate;  agrees  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Stagcxss,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
STtrcxKT,  Mr.  Eckbaut,  Mr.  BaoTani. 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Wau.  and  Mr. 
McCoLLisTKs  were  appointed  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hoiise  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  e<xif ovnce  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 


11537)  to  extend  and  expand  the  author- 
ity for  carrying  out  conservation  and  re- 
habilitation programs  on  military  res- 
ervations, and  to  authorize  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  programs  on  certain 
public  lands. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  13261)  to 
amend  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  timely  determination  of  certain 
claims  of  American  nationals  settled  by 
the  United  States-Hungarian  Claims 
Agreement  of  March  6,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9075)  to  author- 
ize the  dls(>osition  of  certain  office  equip- 
ment and  furnishings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
tbe  House  has  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.B.  1365.  An  act  to  donate  certain  stirplus 
raUway  equipment  to  the  Hawaii  Chapter 
of  the  N»ttonal  Bailway  Historical.  Society, 
Incorporated; 

HJl.  6264.  An  act  to  amend  section  3(f)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  with  respect  to  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

HJl.  7072.  An  act  to  allow  advance  pay- 
ment of  subscription  charges  for  publication 
for  official  use  prepared  for  auditory  as  weU 
as  visual  usage; 

H.R.  16424.  An  act  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Paperwork; 

H.B.  5056.  An  act  to  provide  for  crediting 
service  as  an  aviation  midshipman  for  pur- 
poses of  retirement  for  nonregular  service 
under  chapter  67  of  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  and  for  pay  pinixwes  under  title  87, 
United  SUtes  Code; 

H.B.  12860.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  clarify  when 
claims  must  be  presented  for  reimbursement 
of  memorial  service  expenses  In  the  case  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  whoee  remains 
are  not  recovered; 

H.R.  14401.  An  act  to  autborlDe  mlUtary 
band  recordings  In  support  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial; 

H.B.  15148.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  limit 
for  the  award  of  certain  military  decorations. 

HJl.  7978.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  tbe 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Hualap&l 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Hualapai  Beservatlon. 
Ariz.,  and  for  other  piuposes; 

HJEt.  12216.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  Limibee  Indians  of  North  Carolina; 

HJl.  14689.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  plan  for 
the  preservation.  Interpretation,  develop- 
ment, and  use  of  the  historic,  cultural,  and 
architectural  resources  of  the  LoweU  Historic 
Canal  District  In  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.B.  11847.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
fire  districts  and  departments  In  the  State  of 
Missouri  to  compensate  them  for  expenses 
relating  to  a  fire  on  Federal  piupeity; 

HJl.  13364.  An  act  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  remove  the  expiration 
date  provided  in  Public  Law  92-140  which 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  limited  copy- 
right In  sound  recordings  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  against  unauthorized  duplication 
and  piracy  of  sound  recordings;  to  increase 
the  criminal  penalties  for  piracy  and  coTin- 
terfeltlng  of  sound  recordings;  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H3.  13661.  An  act  to  ammd  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act,  IQSS; 
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Hit.  15067.  An  act  to  pr  vent  raductlons 
In  pay  for  any  officer  or  emp  oyee  who  would 
be  adveraely  affected  as  a  esult  of  Imple- 
menttug  Ezeoutlve  Order  i;  777; 

HJi.  17036.  An  act  reli  ting  to  former 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  \  epresentatlves; 

H.J.  Res.  898.  A  Joint  rem  utlon  authoriz- 
ing ttae  President  to  proclaii  ,  the  second  full 
week  In  October  1974,  as  'National  Iiegal 
Secretaries'  Court  ObeerraD  «  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  444.  A  Joint  n  loluUon  to  au- 
tborlze  the  continued  use  )f  certain  lands 
within  the  Sequoia  Natloi]^  Park  by  por- 
tions of   an   existing  hydr^lectrlc   project. 

The  message  also  amulMnced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  folliwlng  bills  with 
amendments  in  which  1;  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senati : 

S.  1411.  An  act  to  authoBze  the  Slsaeton 
and  Wabpeton  Sioux  Tribe  if  the  Lake  Tra- 
verse Reeervatlon  to  consi^ldate  its  land- 
holdings  In  North  Dakota  aifd  South  Dakota, 
and  for  other  purpoees;         \ 

S.  1412.  An  act  to  declare  |hat  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  hel4  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  SUfteton-Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  t'raverse  Indian 
Reservation  In  North  and  s>uth  Dakota: 

S.  3341.  An  act  to  revise  obtain  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  cide,  relating  to 
per  diem  and  mileage  expenasa  of  employees 
and  other  Individuals  travfllng  on  offloUl 
business,  and  for  other  purgHes;  and 

S.  2348.  An  act  to  amend  &he  Oanal  Zone 
Oode  to  transfer  the  fimctlcBs  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  UB.  District  Court  foTthe  Dlctrlct  of 
the  Canal  Zone  with  respectpo  the  Issuanoe 
and  recording  of  marriage  ifrenaes,  and  re- 
lated activities,  to  the  dvllMaln  director 
of  the  Canal  Zone  Oovemmei^,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  5 : 35  p.m.,  a  message  fl'om  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mil  Berry,  one  of 
Its  reading  clerks,  annoigiced  that  the 
Spetiker  has  affixed  his  sfenature  to  the 
enroUed  bill  (H.R.  11537) -to  extend  and 
expand  the  authority  foi  carrying  out 
conservation  and  rehs^lltatlon  pro- 
grams on  military  reserv|itlons.  and  to 
authorize  the  implementation  of  such 
programs  on  certain  puUpc  lands. 

The  enrolled  bill  wa^  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  ph)  tempore. 

At  7:45  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mrj  Berry,  one  of 
Its  reading  clerks,  annouiiced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  sfciature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills:   j 

HJl.  7954.  An  act  to  dlre(|t  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  oa  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  In  sdeed  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  State  o|  New  York  and 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
Interests  In  such  lands  so  aft  to  permit  such 
State,  subject  to  certain  ccdidltlons,  to  sell 
such  land:  and  1 

H.R.  9054.  An  act  to  |mend  the  act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorlie  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  execute  f  subordination 
agreement  with  respect  to  fertaln  lands  In 
Lee  County,  S.C." 


COMMUNICATIONS 

TiVE  departme: 


M    EXECU- 
,ETC. 


The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bttrdick)  laid  b|fore  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letter^  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated:      I 

BXTPPLXJCENTAX.  APPKOFSIATIOa  roa  TBX  NA- 
TIONAL RAnjtoAO  PAflaxmni  Cobpokation 
(S.  Doc.  No.  03-121)  J 

A  communication  from  ^e  Preddent  of 
the  United  State*  tranamltftng  a  pr(q>oeed 
supplemental  appropnatlon|  for  the  flacal 
year  1976  in  the  amount  of  ft4.9  million  for 


the  National  Railroad  Passenger  CerlMra- 
tloa  (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Aiq>ropristlaQB  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 
BiroBT  o»  THX  DcpABTiiaDrr  or  AoaicuLTXTaB 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AsalBtant  Becre- 
taiy  of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  actions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  implementa- 
tion Of  the  pilot  special  supplemental  food 
program  for  women,  infants,  and  children 
(with  an  accompanying  report).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try. 

An  FoBcc  MiLrrasT  CommtrcnoN 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  transmitting,  pursxiant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Air  Force  military  construc- 
tion contracts  awarded  by  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  without  formal  advertise- 
ment for  the  period  July  1,  1973  throu|^ 
June  30,  1974  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

RXPOBT  or  THX  DePABTMXNT  or  THX  Navt 

A  letter  frcMn  the  Commander  of  the  Naval 
Faculties  Engineering  Commands,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  punuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  military  construction 
oontoactB  awarded  on  other  than  a  com- 
petitive bid  basis  during  the  period  of  JiUy 
1.  1973  through  Jxme  1074  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

RXPOBT  or  THX  EXPOBT-lMFOBT  BAMK 

A  letter  from  the  First  Vice  President  of 
the  Bxport-Import  Bank  at  the  United  States 
transmlttmg,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Export- Inqiort  Bank 
during  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1974 
(with  an  accompanjrlng  report).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

INTZBNATIONAL  AcaZBKXMTB   OtHIB   THAN 
l^KATIXS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  AdvlMr 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies 
of  International  agreements  other  than 
treaties  entered  late  within  the  past  60  days 
(with  accompanying  papers).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
RxpoBT  or  TBS  KKvixoNiairrAL  PsoatcnoN 

AUXMUI 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director  for 
Oeneral  Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  on  the  disposal  of  foreign  ex- 
oesi  property  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ck>v- 
emment  Operations. 

RxrOKT   or  THX  DXPAXTICXRT  or  JTTBTICX 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  cm 
Oovernment  Operations. 
RcpoBT  or  THX  Atomic  Emkbot  Ooicicissioir 

A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Manager  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  disposal  of 
foreign  excess  property  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

RXPOKT  or  THX  COIUTXOIXXX   QXMXKAI. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Management  of  Air- 
craft Modification  Programs  In  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force"  (with  an  aecompanylng 
report) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment Operatlcms. 

BxpocT  or  THX  VtaaxAi.  Enxut 
ADioMivnuTioir 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Energy    Administration     transmitting, 


piirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  petrochaau. 
cal  industry's  current  situation  and  outlook 
through  the  calendar  year  1976  (with  an  ae- 
companylng report).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
DisTKiBxrnoif  or  Yanktom  Sioux 

JUDGMXNT  FCNSS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interka 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  prq;>oaed 
plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of  Tankton 
Sloiix  Judgment  funds  awarded  in  Docket 
33a-B  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion (with  an  accompanying  report).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Profoskd  LxoiautTioN  bt  THX  AoacnnsTiA- 
tivx  OmcE  or  the  UJS.  Coubts 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatloo 
providing  for  the  defense  of  Judges  and  Judi- 
cial officers  sued  In  their  official  capacities 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HxABiNGS    BirrwEgw    trx    CoiooBSioir    o> 

PXODTXCT   SaFKTY    AWn   THE   OFFICE    OF   MaH- 
ACXMXMT   AITD  BmXSXT 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Prodoct  Safety  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pur8ua9t  to  law,  the  transcript  of  hear- 
ings held  between  the  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1974  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

BXPOKT    or    THX    COKPTBOIXXB    OXMXXAL 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  and  recommendation 
concerning  the  claim  of  ICr.  Joseph  J.  An- 
drews against  the  United  States  (with  ae- 
companylng papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  FRSSIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  BuuicK) : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Southern  Oov- 
emors'  Conference  relating  to  the  right  to 
privacy.  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  reeoluuon  adopted  by  the  Southern  Oor- 
emors'  Conference  relating  to  the  economic 
summit  meeting.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 

A  reecdutlon  adopted  by  the  Southern  Oov- 
emors'  Conference  relating  to  energy  policy. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  reeolutlon  adapted  by  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Toungxtown,  Ohio,  urging  the 
Congress  to  assure  the  oonUnuatloii  ot 
general  revenue  sharing. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
ware  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JAGKBON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2860.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bifarlan  Law 
Shale  Holloway  (Rept.  No.  93-1243) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  7788.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nolan 
Sharp  (Rept.  No.  93-1244). 

HJl.  0624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alrln  V. 
Burt.  Jr..  BUeen  Wallace  Kaimedy  Pop*,  and 
David  Douglas  Keimedy,  a  minor  (Rept.  Na 
98-1245) . 

By  Mr.  PASTORE.  trom  tlie  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  with  an  amend- 
mant: 

8.  4083.  A  Mil  to  amend  Public  Law  93-276 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 


accordance  with  eection  361  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amimded.  and  for 
other  puipoaMjBept.  No.  8>-ia4e). 

By  Mr.  BAKER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  3067.  A  bill  to  amend  section  15d  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  ot  1933  to 
provide  that  expendlttues  for  pollution  con- 
trol facilities  will  be  credited  against  re- 
quired power  Investment  return  payments 
and  repayments  (together  with  mln(»1ty 
views)  (Rept.  No.  93-1247) .  , 


ENERGY  TRANSPORTATION  SEC^U- 
RTTY  ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
SUBMITTED  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OP  THE  SENATE 
(REPT.  NO.  93-1242) 

Mr.  LONG,  under  authority  of  ttae  or- 
der of  the  Senate  of  October  7, 1074,  sub- 
mitted a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bin  (HJl.  8193)  to  require 
that  a  percentage  of  U.S.  oil  Imports  be 
carried  on  n.S.-flag  vessels,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


THE  AMTRAK  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
OP  1974— CONFERENCE  REE>ORT 
(REPT.  NO.  9»-1248) 

Mr.  MAONUSON  submitted  a  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15427)  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  Natlcmal  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporatlcm,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPAREMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Philip  Edward  Ccddwell,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

(Tlie  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


ENROLLBX)  wtt.t.«4  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  October  8,  1974,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  283.  An  act  to  daotara  ftiat  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Bridgeport  Ib- 
dlaa  Colony  certain  lands  in  Mono  Oooaty, 
Oaltf.: 

8.  634.  An  act  to  deciaz*  tHat  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  aball  be  brtd  by  the  United 
States  in  truxt  for  the  Kootenai  TMlie  ot 
Idaho,  and  for  oUiw  potpoaes;  and 

S.  2001.  An  act  to  redealgnate  the  Alamo- 
gordo  dam  and  reeerroir.  New  Mezloo,  as 
Sumner  Dam  and  Lake  StnniMr,  vaspaottvsly. 


HOUSE  BHXS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  House  bills  and  Joint 
resolution  were  each  read  twice  by  thelr 
titles  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

H.R.  1366.  An  act  to  donate  certain  sur- 
plus railway  equipment  to  the  Hawaii  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Railway  Historical  So- 
ciety, Incorporated; 

H.R.  5264.  An  act  to  amend  section  3(f) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Ouam,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

H.R.  7072.  An  act  to  aUow  advance  pay- 
ment of  subscription  charges  for  publica- 
tion for  official  use  prepared  for  auditory  as 
weU  as  visual  vtaage;  and 

HJl.  16424.  An  act  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Pi^rwork;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Oi>eratlons. 

HJt.  6066.  An  act  to  provide  for  crediting 
service  as  an  aviation  midshipman  for  pur- 
poees of  retirement  for  nonregular  service 
imder  chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and  for  pay  purposes  under  title  37, 
United  States  Code; 

HJL  12860.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  clarify  when 
claims  must  be  presented  for  reimbiirsement 
of  memorial  service  expenses  in  the  case  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  whoee  remains 
are  not  recovered; 

HJl.  14401.  An  act  to  authorize  military 
band  recordings  in  support  of  the  American 
Revcdution  Bicentennial;  and 

H.R.  16148.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  limit 
for  the  award  of  certain  military  decorations; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7978.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federaUy  owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trvist  for  the  Hualapai  In- 
dian Tribe  of  the  Hualapai  Reservation,  Ari- 
zona, and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  12216.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  North  Caro- 
lina: and 

HJa.  14689.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  plan 
for  the  preservation,  interpretation,  devel- 
opment, and  use  of  the  lUetorlc.  cultural, 
and  architectural  resoiircea  ot  the  Lowell 
Historic  Oanal  Dtstarlct  in  LoweU,  Mass.,  and 
for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJtw  11847.  An  act  fOi-  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain fire  districts  and  departments  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  to  compensate  them  for 
expenses  relating  to  a  fire  on  Federal  prop- 
erty; and 

HJl.  13364.  An  act  to  amend  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  remove  the  ex- 
piration date  provided  in  Public  Law  92-140 
which  authorlEed  the  creation  of  a  limited 
copyright  in  sound  recordings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  against  unauthorized 
duplication  and  piracy  of  sound  recordings; 
to  increase  the  criminal  penalties  for  piracy 
and  counterfeiting  of  eound  recordings;  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.B.  18661.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act,  1988;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

HJl.  16067.  An  act  to  prevent  reductions 
In  pay  for  any  officer  or  employee  who 
would  be  adversely  affected  as  a  result  of 
Implementing  Executive  Order  11777;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  17036.  An  act  relating  to  former 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJ.  Res.  444.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  continued  use  of  certain  lands 
within  the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions 
of  an  existing  hydroelectric  project.  Ordered 
placed  on  the  Calendar. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.4096.  A  bUl  to  amend  seoUon  6(c)  of 
the  National  Trails  System  Act  to  provide 
for  the  study  of  the  Daniel  Booiie  nrall  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  designating  such 
trail  as  a  national  scenic  trail.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Packwooo)  : 
S.  4096.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  the  same  tax 
treatment  for  recognized  Indian  tribes  as  are 
applicable  to  other  governmental  units.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (by  request) : 
S.  4097.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  United  States  probation  offlcers.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
a.  4098.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  return  to 
the  former  owners  of  certain  fcHiner  tribal 
lands  acquired  in  connection  with  the  Oar- 
rlson  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Referred  to  ttie 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnini]ftr  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HCOH  SCOTT: 
S.  4099.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  Crom  gross  In- 
come interest  on  not  more  than  $10,000  of 
long-term  savings  deposited  with  a  savings 
and  lofm  association.  Referred  to  the  C<xn- 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIA8: 
S.  4100.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dolores  Es- 
pinosa  Carrasco.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  4101.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  filling 
and  construction  in  a  portion  of  Upper  New 
York  Bay,  Hudson  Cotmty,  NJ.  Bteferred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Ifr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  BBoobx. 
Mr.   MosKXE,   Mr.   Bbock.   and  Mr. 
AjLLEir) : 
S.  4102.  A  bin  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  redesignate  the  Natlc»ial  His- 
torical Publications  Commission  as  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission,  to  Increase  the  membership  of 
such  CcHnmlsslon,  and  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  such  Com- 
mission. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.J.Res.247.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  suspend,  in  the  case  of 
Turkey,  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
section  505(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  section  3(c)  of  the  Ptorelgn  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  Placed  on  the  Calendar. 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  4095.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5(c) 
of  the  National  lYalls  System  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  study  of  the  Daniel  Boone 
Trail  to  determine  the  feaslbilty  and 
desirability  of  designating  such  trail  as 
a  national  scenic  trail.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  S.  4095,  to  designate  the 
Daniel  Boone  Tirail  which  runs  from 
Wilkes  Coimty,  N.C.,  to  Boonesboro,  Ky., 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Trails  System. 
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The  National  Trails  Sy^m  presently 
includes  such  historic  traSs  as  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail,  the  Santi  Fe  Trail,  the 
El  Camlno  Real,  the  Condnental  Divide 
Trail,  and  several  others,  chave  found  it 
most  puzzling  that  one  o^the  most  his- 
toric trails  in  the  easte^i  lialf  of  our 
Nation  was  not  included  i|i  the  National 
Trails  Systems  Act.  The  f  pening  of  the 
Daniel  Boone  Trail  froi^  the  western 
reaches  of  North  Carolini  into  the  im- 
developed  midwestem  sglons  repre- 
sented a  significant  mllepijst  in  the  early 
growth  and  development  |)f  our  Nation 
and  its  economy.  | 

As  the  Bicentennial  of  (Sir  Revolution 
approfu:hes,  I  have  takenlsome  time  to 
look  back  into  history  to  if  fresh  my  col- 
lection of  the  sort  of|  people  who 
founded  our  Nation.  Dac^l  Boone  was 
far  from  the  legendary  foil  hero  that  we 
envision  today.  He  was  inmost  respects 
a  middle-American  of  h^  period  who 
scratched  out  a  living  as  fi  dirt  farmer 


held  in  a  savings  or  loan  institution  for 
12  months  or  more.  Commercial  banks 
are  excluded  from  the  bill  because  they 
are  not  mandated  by  law  to  channel 
their  fimds  into  the  housing  indvMtry  as 
are  savings  and  loan  institutions.  We 
all  know  the  vital  necessity  for  additional 
funding  for  the  housing  industry — this 
bill  will  help.  Its  added  bonus  aids  the 
average  wage  earner,  not  the  large  in 


"Sac.  134.  Intarast  on  aavliiCB. 

"Sac  126.  OroM  r«f«r«iicM  to  otbar  Acts.". 

Sec.  a.  Th«  unendmants  mada  by  this  Act 
apply  to  taxable  yean  beginning  after 
December  81, 1978. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  4101.  A  bin  to  authorize  certain  fin- 
ing and  construction  In  a  portion  of  Up- 
per New  York  Bay,  Hudson  County,  NJ. 


always  proud 

ten  common 
who  played 
our  Nation 

lars.  Daniel 
search  for 

le  for  him- 
hlm    west. 


and  part-time  trader.  I 
to  remember  that  it  is 
folk  of  Daniel  Boone's  t: 
significant  roles  in  b: 
through  its  formative 
Boone's  restless  spirit  and 
a  somewhat  better  life 
self  and  his  family  1 
Eventually,  he  built  a  road  frastward  into 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  s^d  led  others 
to  join  him  in  taming  |ui  unspoiled 
wilderness.  I  can  think  of  po  better  way 
of  begiiming  our  Nation's^  Bicentennial 
celebration  thskn  by  ofBcia^  designating 
the  route  that  Daniel  Boolle  carved  out 
of  the  wilderness  as  a  nati(^al  trail. 

I  would  like  to  take  th^  opportunity 
to  salute  one  of  my  fellowi  North  Caro- 
linians who  in  many  ways  ^spresenta  the 
qualities  we  have  idolized  ii^the  person  of 
the  lengendary  Daniel  Bfone.  Mr.  R. 
Ivey  Moore  of  North  Wlljrwhoro.  N.C., 
has  served  for  as  long  as  Qcan  remem 
ber  as  the  wagonmaster 
Daniel  Boone  wagon  train 
portion  of  the  route  that 
traveled  on  his  way  to  K|ntucky.  Ivey 
Moore  is  a  man  of  tendir  years  and 
endless  youth,  and  althougl|he  is  into  his 
seventh  decade  here  in  tMs  life  he  Is 
preparing  to  Join  two  youiiger  men  in 
walking  over  the  entire  It^igth  of  the 
Daniel  Boone  Trail  in  celeljtitlon  of  the 
Bicentennial.  I  salute  Ivey  Voore  in  this 
endeavor  and  suggest  thai  we  in  the 
Senate  act  to  commemorate  that  spirit 
of  adventure  and  determination  that 
motivates  men  like  Ivey  |  Moore  and 
Daniel  Boone  by  designatiis  the  Daniel 
Boone  Trail  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Trails  System 


the  annual 

ch  traces  a 

el  Boone 


)TT: 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOT 

S.  4099.  A  bill  to  amend  Ithe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  interest  on  ndfc  more  than 
(10.000  of  long-term  saving  deposited 
with  a  savings  and  loan  assiciation.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  omPinance. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  IPresldent,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  foday  a  biU 
which  has  a  dual  purpose:; To  aid  our 
crippled  housing  industry  ind  to  pro- 
vide taxpayers  with  an  addfed  incentive 
to  save. 

The  biU  is  designed  to  exefcpt  Interest 
on  the  first  $10,000  in  saviifes  accounts 


y^i;^.\lo^^Ti^  ^^si^-'^li^l  .^«7^  to  the  committee  on  Public 
and  loan  institutions.  MrWILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

introducing  the  Caven  Point  Redevelop- 
ment Act  today.  This  biU  would  declare 
the  Caven  Point  portion  of  the  Jersey 
City  waterfront  to  be  non-navigable.  The 
developable  sections  of  this  area  are  cur- 
rently owned  by  Jereey  City.  It  Is  only  4 
feet  under  water,  and  it  has  never  been 
used  for  navigational  purposes  in  the 
past. 

Clear  title  to  this  property  is  essential 
to  the  city's  Liberty  Harbor  redeyel<9- 
ment  program.  Liberty  Harbor  Is  a  3,000- 
acre  tract  of  land  on  Upper  New  York 
Bay.  "Die  site  extends  from  the  Jersey 
City-Bayonne  Une  on  the  south  to  the 
Morris  Canal  Basin  and  Grand  Street  on 
the  north,  and  from  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  extension  on  the  west  to  the 
U.S.  Pierhead  Line  on  the  east.  Over  the 
years  large  portions  of  the  site  have  been 
filled  for  use  as  railroad  yards  and  for 
various  shipping  and  warehousing  func- 
tions. Today,  however,  much  of  the  land 
lies  vacant  and  abandoned.  Other  areas 
within  the  site  are  marshy  or  under 
water.  Ilils  largely  vacant,  abandoned, 
and  imderutlUzed  acreage  represents 
what  is  probably  the  most  magnificent 
development  opportunity  presently  avail- 
able In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metro- 
politan region. 

The  site  itself  presents  startling  con- 
trasts. The  land  is  largely  derelict,  weed- 
covered,  and  abandoned.  Hie  rallxoMli, 
which  once  made  this  site  a  major  trans- 
portation link,  are  bankrupt  and  have 
largely  ceased  operations.  Miles  of  shore- 
front  are  dotted  with  abandoned  plen 
and  wrecks.  Nonetheless,  the  visitor 
stands  at  the  core  of  the  metropolitan 
region.  To  the  east  are  the  bustling 
harbor,  Ellis  Island,  and  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  To  the  west  is  the  Jersey  Turn- 
pike Extension,  with  Its  direct  linkages 
to  the  metropolitan  highway  network. 
To  the  south,  on  the  water's  edge,  are 
new  active  container  ports  at  Port  Jer- 
sey. Just  across  the  bay  rise  the  spectac- 
ular towers  of  lower  Manhattan. 

The  redevelopment  plan  for  Jersey 
City  includes  the  construction  of  new 
homes  and  apartments,  and  it  provides 
for  major  new- Industrial  and  shipping 
activities  ^s  well.  In  addition,  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  Is  developing  Liberty  State 
Park  to  the  east  of  the  proposed  new 
residential  communities.  "ITie  park  win 
greatly  enhance  public  access  to  the 
waterfront  and  serve  as  a  unique  recre- 
ation resource  for  Jersey  City  as  a  whole. 
Jersey  City  and  its  surrounding  en- 
virons have  literally  served  as  a  gateway 
for  this  country  for  centuries.  In  the  17th 
century  the  present  site  of  Jersey  caty 
was  a  commercial  focal  point  for  Vb» 
Dutch  traders  who  settled  Manhattan 
and  for  the  settlers  who  began  to  bring 
their  farm  products  to  New  York.  In  the 
18th  century  the  establishment  of  a  new 


The  average  savings  accoimt  holds  al- 
most exactly  $4,000,  and  the  interest 
currently  earned  on  this  amount  is  tax- 
able. My  bill  would  encourage  the  wage 
earner  to  save  more,  because  Interest  on 
these  savings  would  not  be  taxable. 

An  additional  provision  would  allow 
a  husband  and  wife  who  file  joint  tax 
returns,  but  who  maintain  individual 
savings  accounts,  to  treat  each  savings 
account  separately.  This  would  allow 
them  an  exemption  on  interest  on  a  total 
of  $20,000  in  savings  and  loans  institu- 
tions' savliiffs  accounts. 

I  believe  this  legislation  represents  a 
good  first  step  toward  solving  our  In- 
flationary crisis.  I  hope  it  will  receive 
the  support  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rccord  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoko,  as 
follows : 

S.  4090 
A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19M  to  exclude  from  gross  Income  Inter- 
est on  not  more  than  $10,000  of  long  term 
savlnga  deiwelted  wltb  a  savings  and  loan 
association 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Oongresa  auembled.  That  (a) 
part  in  at  aubobapter  B  of  chapter  l  of  the 
Internal  Bevenua  Ooda  of  19M  (relating  to 
Items  speetfloaUy  eixeluded  from  groaa  In- 
come) la  amanded  by  redesignating  section 
194  as  196.  and  by  Inserting  after  section  198 
the  following  new  section: 
"Sbc.  194.  Interest  on  savings. 

"(a)  In  Oeneral. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, groes  Income  does  not  include  In- 
terest or  dlTldends  reoetved  during  the  tax- 
able year  on  money  held  for  more  than  19 
months  (determined  as  of  the  close  of  such 
taxable  year)  In  a  savings  account  main- 
tained with  a  savings  and  lo«m  association 
the  deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
Buranoe  Ooiporatton. 

"(b)  LnoTATzoiT. — ^The  provisions  of  this 
section  do  not  tiipplj  to  Interest  received  with 
respect  to  amounts  in  excess  of  $10,000.  In 
the  case  of  a  married  individual,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  apply  separately  to 
each  spouse  If  the  savings  account  main- 
tained by  that  spouse  Is  not  maintained 
jointly  with  the  other. 

"(e)  For  piuposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'savings  aooount'  means  an  Interest  beu'lng 
deposit  or  account  which  la  not  payable  on  a 
speclfled  date  or  at  the  expiration  of  a  spec- 
ified time  after  the  date  of  deposit  (al- 
though the  Individual  who  mainf^in^  the 
deposit  or  account  may  be  required  by  the 
savings  and  loan  association  with  which  the 
deposit  or  account  Is  maintained  to  give 
notice  In  writing  of  an  Intended  withdrawal 
not  less  than  30  days  before  withdrawal  is 
made).". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  in 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Ittm 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
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land  route  to  Philadelphia  made  Paulus 
Hook  a  vital  link  between  New  York  and 
the  South  and  West.  In  the  late  19th  and 
early  to  mid  20th  centuries.  Elllis  Island, 
merely  a  few  hundred  yards  from  Jer- 
sey City's  waterfront,  was  the  "Gateway 
to  the  New  World"  for  more  than  16 
million  immigrants  to  this  country.  In  its 
peak,  1.285,349  Immigrants  passed 
through  Liberty  Harbor  and  Ellis  Island. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
help  to  revitaUze  an  area  which  is  cur- 
rently at  the  core  of  our  eastern  metro- 
politan region,  and  which  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  our  Nation's  history  as 
well. 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brookx.  Mr.  Mttskik.  Mr.  Brock. 
and  Mr.  Allkn)  : 

S.  4102.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  redesignate  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission  as 
the  National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commissioaa,  to  increase  the 
membership  of  such  Commission,  and  to 
increase  the  authorizatlOQ  of  i^ipropri- 
ations  for  such  Commission.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions.   

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  with  Senator  Brookz  legis- 
lation to  enable  us  better  to  care  for,  pre- 
serve and  maintain  our  Nation's  histor- 
ical documents  and  records. 

Senator  Brookx  has  already  taken  Im- 
portant inlt^tive  earlier  in  this  Congress 
in  this  area  which  has  great  significance 
to  the  history  of  our  country. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  that  Senators 
MusKiE,  Brock,  and  Aluen  are  Joining  as 
cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  recently  consid- 
ered more  specific  legislation  in  this  area. 
We  have  considered  how  best  to  resolve 
problems  surrounding  the  records  of  the 
previous  administration  of  President 
Nixon.  I  have  stated  my  firm  conviction 
that  those  records  should  be  preserved, 
and  should  not  be  the  subject  of  possible 
destruction. 

The  history  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, is  not  contained  in  the  records  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  in  Uie  per- 
sonal pm)ers  of  its  chief  leaders.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  significant  docu- 
mentation in  the  records  of  States,  coun- 
ties, towns,  and  other  governmental  units 
throughout  the  land. 

Among  the  valuable  files  are  those  of 
State  and  local  courts.  Unfortunately,  a 
great  number  of  these  records  are  ne- 
glected, so  neglected  in  fact  that  many 
are  being  lost  and  others  are  In  serious 
Jeopardy. 

This  Is  a  loss  that  the  Nation  can  111 
afford  to  sustain.  These  records  are  close 
to  the  citizens,  and  there  is  too  much  of 
value  in  them  for  us  to  ignore  or  over- 
look this  serious  situation. 

In  addition  to  official  records  at  various 
levels  there  are  thousands  of  manuscripts 
cared  for  by  hundreds  of  private  hlsUv- 
ical  societies  throught  the  Nation.  These 
manuscripts  represent  the  personal  pa- 
pers of  scores  of  leaders  and  representa- 
tive citizens;  the  records  of  chtnxhes. 
businesses,  and  orsantiitlons;  diaries, 
journals,  logbooks,  and  many  other  pri- 
vate records  that  allow  us  to  draw  close 


to  the  experiences  of  Americans  of  earlier 
days. 

The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  in 
my  home  State  Is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  dedication  to  the  cause  of  preserv- 
ing our  national  heritage. 

Mmy  of  the  private  organizations  I 
refer  to  are  rich  In  resources  but  im- 
poverished in  funds.  They  have  done  a 
great  work  for  many  decades.  They  have 
often  lacked  sufilclent  funds,  and  have 
been  understaffed,  and  overworiced. 
They,  too,  need  assistance  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  notable  public  service. 

For  40  years  the  National  Archives  has 
been  doing  a  fine  job  in  caring  for  the 
records  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
General  Services  Administration's  Na- 
tional Archives  not  only  handles  the  old- 
est and  most  basic  records  of  the  United 
States  but  has  active  programs  for  ef- 
fective management  of  records  currently 
created.  The  National  Historical  Publi- 
cations Commission,  of  which  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  Dr.  James  B. 
Rhoads,  Is  chairman,  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing the  publication  of  documents  of  na- 
tional significance.  It  has  been  a  great 
satisf  actiOD  to  me,  Mr.  President,  to  serve 
on  the  Commission  as  the  representative 
of  the  Senate  since  1967. 1  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Commission's  work  and 
of  the  distinguished  work  of  Dr.  Rhoads 
and  of  the  Commission's  excellent  staff. 

But  all  of  what  I  say  is  preface  to  the 
essential  fact  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
time  for  tiie- Federal  Government  to  give 
concrete,  if  modest,  aid  and  support  to 
the  States  and  other  units  of  government, 
as  well  as  to  responsible  groups  in  the 
private  sector,  in  the  identification  and 
preservation  of  Important  documents. 

To  accomplish  this  objective  I  am  In- 
troducing today  legislation,  which  if  en- 
acted, will  change  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tioiiial  Historical  Publications  Commls- 
sicm  to  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tion and  Records  Commission;  will  add 
four  members  to  the  Commission,  two 
members  representing  the  Society  of 
American  Archivists  and  two  members 
representing  the  American  Association 
for  State  smd  Local  History;  and  will 
change  the  annual  authorization  from 
$2  mUlion  to  $4  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legislation 
can  serve  a  most  beneficial  purpose,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

I  am  pleased  that  Congressman  Jack 
Brooks  has  taken  the  initiative  with 
companion  legislation  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.4109 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Kepreeemtativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
ch^ter  26  of  title  44,  United  SUtes  Ckxle,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "AND  BBOORDS"  Im- 
mediately after  "PUBLICATIONS"  In  the 
cbaptor  heading. 

(b)  Sootion  2801  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  fciseitlng  "two  members  of  the  Society  of 
Amertcan  Archivists  to  be  appointed,  for 
terms  of  four  yeara.  by  the  Society  of  Am«'- 
lean  AnShtvlsts;  two  members  of  the  Amer- 
tcan Association  for  State  and  Local  History 


to  be  appointed,  for  terms  of  four  yeara,  by 
the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History;"  Immediately  after  the  last  semi- 
colcm  In  such  section. 

(c)  Section  2604(b)  of  such  tlUe  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "1973"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1975";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "$2,000,000"  and  InsertUig 
in  lieu  thereof  "•4.000,000". 

Sac.  2.  The  ch^ter  analysis  at  the  begin- 
ning  of    title   44,    United   States   Code,    la 
amended  by  striking  out 
"26.  National  Historical  PubUcatlons  Com- 

QilBslon" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"26.    National   Historical    PubUcatlons    and 

BecOTds  Commission". 

Mr.  BR(X>KE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  with  Senator 
Pell,  a  bill  which  will  greatly  strengthen 
our  commitment  to  protect  and  to  pre- 
serve this  Nation's  historic  and  cultural 
treasures.  This  bill  Is  a  revised  version 
of  legislation  which  I  introduced  In  1973. 

Most  people  when  they  think  about 
historic  preservation,  are  primarily 
aware  of  the  efforts  to  save  and  restore 
historic  homes  and  buildings,  such  as 
Mount  Vernon  and  Independence  Hall. 
Far  fewer  people  are  aware  of  the  great 
resources  of  historic  publications,  docu- 
ments and  records  which  are  in  danger 
of  being  lost  or  destroyed  through 
neglect. 

Many  of  the  most  precious  records  of 
our  Nation's  early  history  may  lie  lost 
or  forgotten  at  the  bottom  of  dusty  files 
and  cabinets.  Sometimes  they  turn  up: 
The  June  issue  of  American  Heritage 
magazine  contains  a  column  reporting 
this  discovery  of  an  extraordinary  docu- 
ment in  the  ofBce  of  the  tax  assessor  for 
Templeton,  Mass.  It  is  a  broadside  dated 
June  17.  1774,  calling  for  the  sum  of  500 
poimds  to  send  four  delegates  to  the  First 
Continental  Congress.  In  that  summer, 
200  years  ago,  copies  had  been  sent  to 
selectmen  in  every  town  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  by  the  provincial 
house  of  representatives.  They  were 
signed  by  the  house  clerk.  Sam  Adams. 

The  copy  of  the  broadside  dispatched 
to  Templeton  was  kept  among  the  town 
records  along  with  some  50  other  pre- 
Civll  War  documents.  The  doctiments 
were  discovered  by  the  chairman  of 
Templeton's  tax  assessors.  He  lent  them 
to  a  high  school  history  teacher,  who,  in 
turn,  mentioned  them  to  the  Massachu- 
setts State  archivist.  Dr.  Richard  W. 
Hale.  Besides  the  1774  broadside,  the  dis- 
covery included  a  1763  assessment  for 
French  and  Indian  War  expenses,  a  1787 
amnesty  proclamation  for  participants 
in  Shay's  Rebellion,  and  a  1791  tax  bill. 
The  broadside  is  particularly  important, 
however,  because  only  three  other  1774 
broadsides  are  known  to  tadst.  As  the 
American  Heritage  editor  comments: 

It  Is  Interesting  to  speculate  on  how  many 
other  Important  documents  lie  gathering 
dust  In  the  archives  of  the  small  towns  where 
the  first  stirrings  of  our  Independence  took 
place. 

With  this  thought  In  mind,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  has  under- 
taken a  comprehensive  statewide  docu- 
ment preservation  program  which  Dr. 
Hale  hopes  may  become  a  prototype  for 
the  entire  country.  A  seven-member 
Massachusetts  Archives  Advisory  Com- 
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mission  has  been  established  which  is 
charged  with  determlnlBg  specific  In- 
ventory and  preservation  needs  In  the 
Bay  State.  In  cooperatfen  with  other 
public  and  private  orgt^ilzatlons  con- 
cerned with  the  custoc^  and  use  of 
archival  and  manuscript;  materials,  the 
commission  plans  to  m^e  a  complete 
Inventory  of  historical^  manuscripts, 
documents,  and  other  rect)rds,  updating 
existing  surveys  and  i  coordinating 
archives  publishing  an4  microfilming 
programs  already  functioning  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Area  colleges  ire  also  being 
approached  about  progiSims  to  train 
graduate  students  in  records  preserva- 
tion techniques  as  part  of  jthelr  study  of 
New  England  history.        | 

Mr.  President,  I  believeihat  this  kind 
of  program  ought  to  be  exfpnded  nation- 
wide, and  the  bill  which  ;fienator  Pkll 
and  I  are  introducing  todly  would  be  a 
very  Important  step  in  «ils  direction. 
It  would  strengthen  chapfer  25  of  title 
44  of  the  United  States JCode,  which 
establishes  the  National  Historical  Pub- 
lications Commission,  in  sfveral  impor- 
tant respects.  First,  It  woidd  change  the 
name  of  the  Commission  t4  the  National 
Historical  Publications  4nd  Records 
Commission,  thus  giving!  special  em- 
phasis to  the  Commlssloii's  responsi- 
bility for  encouraging  tJj^e  collection, 
preservation,  and  publication  of  his- 
torical documents.  t 

Second,  the  bill  expandsfthe  member- 
ship of  the  Commission  td  include  two 
members  appointed  by  tii  Society  of 
American  Archivists  and  t^o  •ppolnted 
by  the  American  Assoclat|[>n  for  State 
and  Local  History.  Repreientatlon  on 
the  Commission  by  memAn.  of  these 
two  organizations  will  greftly  increase 
its  ability  to  coordinate  Nailonal,  State, 
and  local  preservation  effoiitK. 

Finally,  the  bill  doubles  file  Commis- 
sion's authorized  funding,  from  $2,000,- 
000  to  $4,000,000.  The  moley  Is  badly 
needed  to  assist  and  extencistate,  local, 
and  I'eglonal  preservation  Kid  publica- 
tion efforts,  such  as  the  pr«:am  In  my 
own  State,  the  Comm(^wealth  of 
Mtissachusetts.  ? 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  |urge  Senate 
approval  of  this  bill.  Simil*-  legislation 
has  already  been  favorablyireported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  faovemment 
Operations,  and  passage  otf  the  bill  by 
the  93d  Congress  would  be  4  significant 
contribution  to  our  preparations  of  the 
Nation's  Bicentennial.  1 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  :| 
S.J.  Res.  247.  A  joint  refolutlon  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  suApend,  in  the 
case  of  Turkey,  the  appllcitlon  of  the 
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joint  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.  247 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  la 
authorized  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 605(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1861  and  section  3(c)  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  In  the  case  of  Turkey  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  joint  resolution  and  ending 
on  November  30.  1974,  If  he  determines  that 
such  suspension  will  further  negotiations  for 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  conflict. 


S.  4003 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiBzcorF,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stivensok), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)) 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr! 
Mjetcalf)  were  added  as  cosponsors  (rf 
S.  4093,  a  bill  to  freeze  medicare 
deductibles. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 


provisions  of  section  505(d)  bf  the  R>r 
elgn  ABslstance  Act  of  1961 'and  section 
3(c)  of  the  Foreign  Mllltaiir  Sales  Act. 
Placed  on  the  Calendar.        I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr^ldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th^Jolnt  reso- 
lution which  I  Introduce  t4day,  under 
rule  XIV,  paragraph  4,  be  piu:ed  on  the 
Senate  calendar.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE  (Mr.  Mc- 
GtovDW).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prelident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  theitext  of  the 


S.    796 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourbzk), 
and  the  Senators  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke  and  Mr.  Bayh)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  796,  a  bill  to  improve 
museum  services. 

S.    29SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  B.^yh.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2951,  the  Public  Documents  Act. 

S.    3481 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3481,  the 
International  Air  Transportation  Fail 
Competitive  Practices  Act  of  1974. 

S.    3083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3982,  a  bill  to  restrict  the  authority 
for  Inspections  of  tax  returns  and  the 
disclosure  of  information  contained 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  39BS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wiluams,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourkzk),  the  Senator  from  NoiIJi 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre),  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmadge)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3985,  the  Anti -Dog-Fight- 
ing Act. 

S.  3988 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bden.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall).  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilis),  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3988,  a  bill 
to  authorize  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  States  for  the  preparation  of  energy 
conservation  programs. 

8.  40S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  FANNm,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjr- 
mond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
4054,  a  bill  to  exclude  from  gross  income 
the  first  $1,000  of  Interest  on  deposits  In 
savings  Institutions. 


THE  DEEPWATER  PORT  ACT 
OF  1974 — S.  4076 

AMXKDMXNTa  MOS.   l»eS   AND    ISflS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  4076)  to  regulate  commerce, 
promote  eflSciency  in  transportation,  and 
protect  the  environment,  by  establishing 
procedures  for  the  location,  construction, 
and  operation  of  deepwater  ports  off  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


REASONABLY    PRICED    MORTGAGE 
CREDIT  FOR  HOUSINQ— S.  3979 

AMXIfSMZNT   NO.    1964 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  S.  3979  which 
would  Increase  the  maximum  mortgage 
for  residential  dwellings  imder  this  bill 
to  $55,000.  This  limit  would  be  applied 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  In  high  cost  areas  as  deter- 
mined by  him. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, has  not  taken  sufficiently  into  ac- 
count the  areas  of  the  country  where 
construction  costs  are  substantially 
higher  than  the  national  average. 

Currently,  the  average  price  of  a  new 
home  in  Anchorage  is  $52,000,  in  Fair- 
banks and  other  parts  of  Alaska,  the  cost 
is    even    higher    since    transportation 
charges    add    significantly    to    housing 
costs.  With  the  economic  impact  of  the 
pipeline  construction  increasing  prices  of 
new  housing  in  Alaska  at  a  rapidly  spiral- 
Ing  rate,  I  believe  the  maximum  mort- 
gage rate  should  be  Increased  to  $55,000. 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  this  $55,000  fig- 
ure would  (Hily  be  a  celling.  The  Secretary 
of    the    Department   of    Housing    and 
Urban  Development  can  then  set  the 
msoclmum   mortgage  according   to  the 
particular  need  in  each  high  cost  area. 
The  bill  as  written  would  offer  no  assist- 
ance to  Alaskans  who  are  now  faced  with 
a  most  critical  housing  shortage  brought 
on  by  the  influx  of  new  residents  seeking 
employment  on  the  pipeline  and  related 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  In 
the  CoRGRxsszoHAL  RECORD  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKD,  as  follows: 

AMSHiMian  No.  1864 
On  paga  4.  llae  8.  delete  "$4S.OOO"  and 
Inaart  "«8ft,0p0". 
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ADDinONAI.  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMEanS 

AMENDKXNT    no.    I94t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schwkikzr,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No. 
1942  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(S.  3952)  the  Social  Security  Recipients' 
Fairness  Act  of  1974. 

AICKNDICENT     NO.     1986 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TrmHrE',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  IILcClklluii)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gei)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  tow- 
er) .  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
kadge),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmoitd)  warn  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  1966,  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  UH  (HJl. 
12993)  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  licenses  for 
the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations 
may  be  issued  and  renewed  for  terms  of 
4  years,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOnCE    OF    HEARINaS    ON    OPEN 
GOVERNMENT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFP-  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  inXonnatlon  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  a  day  of  hear- 
ings on  S.  260,  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act,  which  provldas  for  o^pen  meet- 
ings of  Government  agencies  and  con- 
gressional committees. 

The  hearings  will  take  place  at  10  ajn. 
on  Tuesday,  October  15,  In  room  3300 
Dlrksen  Senate  OfBce  Building. 

Those  SenatOTS  wishing  to  testify  or 
those  who  wish  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment for  the  hearing  rectatl  should 
write  to  the  Reorganization  Subcommit- 
tee, room  162,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  Wadilngton.  D.C.  30510,  or  call 
225-2308  or  225-5274. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MAKINa  GOVERNMENT  WORK 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  will  be  Interested  in  a 
thoughtful  article  hy  John  W.  Oaitbier, 
chairman  of  Common  Clause,  "lifttklng 
Government  Work,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Kansas  C^tsr  Stal-  last  Sundiu',  Octo- 
ber 6. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ICAKXNO  OOVntNlONT  WOBK 

(By  John  W.  Gardner) 

Everyone  is  famllUr  with  the  Uxt  of  sub- 
Btaatlve  problems  the  nation  faces — infla- 
tion, energy  shortage*,  unemployment,  In- 
ternational tenslona,  crimes,  racial  conflict 
and  so  on.  But  while  we're  tacWIng  tlioee 
problems — and  we  can't  run  away  from 
them — m  must  recognise  that  vete  going  to 
have  a  texrlble  time  eolvlng  any  of  tli^  lutU 
we  repair  tbe  Inatrumente  of  ■elf-govem- 
ment. 

It  la  \iaeful  to  remind  ^urMlves  that  the 
citizen's  loBS  of  trust  In  polltlae  and  govern- 
ment began  long  before  Watergate.  As  long 
ago  as  1960,  John  Kennedy  was  startled  to 
discover  tliat  only  66  pw  CMit  of  the  ellgftle 


electorate  actxially  voted  in  the  election  that 
made  him  Prealdent.  Twelve  yean  later.  In 
1972,  only  68  per  cent  voted.  How  much  lower 
win  we  allow  It  to  dn^  before  we  act  to 
repair  the  mlatrast? 

There  la  only  one  way  to  repair  the  citizen's 
1068  Of  confidence  In  our  political  and  gov- 
ernmental Inetttutlons,  and  that  Is  to  make 
the  Institutions  worthy  of  his  confidence.  We 
muBt  buUd  a  political  and  governmental 
procese  that  la  open,  accountable  and  un- 
bought,  a  political  and  governmental  process 
that  citizens  can  believe  in  and  place  their 
trust  in.  TbiM  la  the  problem  that  underlies 
aU  the  other  problems.  UntU  we  tackle  it.  we 
will  not  solve  tbe  otherf .  Corruption,  back- 
room fixes,  aecret  deals— quite  aalde  from 
their  mocal  repulslvenesa — flnaUy  create  gov- 
ermnent  that  just  doeant  wcnrk.  FlnaUy.  the 
"Insidecs"  cant  even  save  tbemaelves.  The 
Intricately  rigged  system  f aUa  to  aerve  even 
those  who  ilgged  it. 

Ths  point  Is  worUi  reflecting  on.  There  are 
■erlous  and  Intelligent  obaervera  who  believe 
that  the  world  la  rapidly  becoming  unman- 
ageable—and  as  I  reflect  on  the  current  prob- 
lems of  worldwide  inflation,  food  and  energy 
Bbortagea,  and  the  nuoleer  anna  raoe,  I  almoat 
agree  with  them.  Perhape  the  dlzsylng  rate  of 
change,  the  ever-lncreakng  oompiezl^  of  our 
yroblema  and  the  unbearable  etvalna  placed 
on  «ur  Instttutlona  have  carried  our  society— 
and  the  world — beymd  the  reach  of  manage* 
eMllty.  rm  not  ready  to  believe  that. 

Bat  If  you  think  about  It,  and  then  ob- 
serve tbe  Incredibly  complex  nation  luder 
the  management  of  politicians  and  bureau- 
crats, many  of  them  honeet  and  weU-lnten- 
ttonad.  but  others  bought,  otherc  aeml- 
bou^t.  and  all  operating  withm  a  system 
that  la  often  almoet  crippled  by  surr^tltloua 
pivsaures  and  arrangements:  It's  bound  to 
send  a  chill  vp  your  ^ine. 

When  the  public  proceaa  falls  Into  decay. 
It  finally  reaches  a  stage  of  paralysis  where 
It  can't  serve  anybody — neither  the  rich  nor 
poor,  nelthes  white  nor  black,  neither  old 
nor  young.  The  consequences  faU  \jpon  vir- 
tually aU  citizens,  consumera,  taxpayers.  Tbe 
money  leaks  out  of  their  pockets  In  taxes 
and  they  dont  know  where  It  goes.  They 
elect  people  on  promises  and  can't  hold  them 
to  account.  And  they  are  the  ones  who 
ultimately  foot  the  bill  for  graft  and  cor- 
ruption. 

ICOVZICZNT  rOlTNDKD 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  what  one 
nonpartisan  citizens'  movement.  Common 
Cause,  la  trying  to  do  about  all  of  this.  It's 
a  fairly  spectacular  story.  In  early  1970 — ^four 
years  ago— Common  Cause  was  nothing  but 
an  idea.  It  had  no  membera,  no  ofllce,  no 
name,  no  ezperlenoe.  no  money.  Nothing. 

When  we  announced,  in  the  late  summer 
of  1970.  that  we  were  founding  a  citizens' 
movement,  veteran  observers  of  the  Wash- 
ington scene  greeted  ua  with  something  be- 
twen  pity  and  derision.  And  no  one  can  be 
quite  so  derisive  as  veteran  Washington  ob- 
servers. They  know  all  the  reasons  why  some- 
thing  new   cant   possibly   be   done. 

But  the  skq;>tlcl8m  has  vanished.  The  or- 
ganization that  waa  auppoaed  to  die  In  Its 
cradle  now  haa  325,000  membera.  We  have 
fought  literally  hundreda  of  tough  battlea  In 
the  OongrasB.  the  oourta  and  the  atate  leg- 
lalaturte,  and  we  have  won  most  of  them. 
That 'a  a  matter  of  record. 

Horace  Walpole  aald  that  the  thing  about 
an  Infant  la  that  It  Is  more  easily  conceived 
than  deecrlbed.  It'a  true  at  Common  Cauae. 
But  let  me  try  to  tell  you.  In  the  almpleet 
poaalble  terma.  what  I  think  we're  up  to. 

I  have  heard  It  aald  that  Common  Cause 
la  mainly  Interested  In  ethics  In  government. 
But  we  oiuselvea  almost  never  use  the  term 
"ethics"  because  It  suggests  personal  stand- 
ards that  cannot  be  legislated  and  aeems  to 
suggest  that  we  are  engaged  primarily  In  the 
andent  struggle  to  make  mankind  "moral." 
We  applaud  thoee  who  pursue  that  goca. 


but  we  believe  It  Is  a  distant  one,  and  we 
see  our  own  efforts  in  different  terms.  Tak- 
ing mankind  as  it  is,  we  are  interested  in  tbe 
concrete,  practical  steps  that  may  be  taken 
to  make  our  Instruments  of  aelf-govem- 
ment  work. 

•  accountabilitt  factor 

Common  Cauae  did  not  choose  at  random 
from  the  thousands  of  tasks  we  might  have 
tackled  to  correct  governmental  deficiencies. 
We  have  clear,  expUclt  and  Umlted  concerns 
with  reapect  to  government.  We  believe  It 
should  be  accessible,  accountable  and  re- 
sponsive. The  key  word  Is  accountabUlty. 
The  problem  Is  not  power  as  such — In  tbe 
presidency.  In  the  private  sector  or  any- 
where else.  The  problem  Is  power  that  la 
not  held  accountable.  And  we  have  discov- 
ered that  the  most  powerful  obstacles  to 
that  kind  of  gov^nment  are  mouey  and 
secrecy:  The  scandalous  capacity  of  money 
to  buy  political  outcome,  and  the  old,  bad 
political  habit  of  doing  the  public's  bualneas 
behind  closed  doors. 

We  are  not  Utopians.  We  know  that  well 
never  get  rid  of  all  the  rascals.  But  we  agree 
with  the  Chinese  proverb  which  says,  "Tou 
cant  keep  the  birds  of  sorrow  from  flying 
over  your  bead,  but  you  can  prevent  them 
from  building  nests  In  yo\ir  hair." 

In  1970,  when  Common  Catue  waa  founded, 
we  said  that  given  traditional  campaign 
financing  practlcea,  the  apectacular  rise  In 
campaign  costs  was  going  to  corrupt  our 
political  system  beyond  repair.  That  waa 
two  years  before  Watergate.  In  those  daya 
we  couldnt  get  the  mass  media  even  to 
mention  the  subject.  We  havent  bad  that 
trouble  In  the  laat  couple  of  years. 

We  aued  both  political  parties  In  1971  for 
violating  campaign  finance  statutes,  and  the 
suit  helped  prod  Congress  to  paaa  a  bett«- 
law  for  campaign  finance  dlaclosure  that 
aameyear. 

Since  no  attorney  general  has  ever  serl- 
oiuly  enforced  campaign  finance  laws,  more 
than  1,000  Common  Cause  volunteers 
throughout  the  coimtry  monitored  compli- 
ance with  the  new  law  In  the  1972  congres- 
sional campaigns.  We  filed  complaints 
against  128  Democrats  and  98  B^ubUcana— 
but  we  evened  that  out  somewhat  by  suing 
the  Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President. 
The  purpose  was  to  force  disclosure  of  Its 
list  of  secret  contributors,  and  we  won  the 
suit.  It  turned  out  that  among  those  secret 
gifts  were  funds  which  financed  tom»  of  the 
most  scandalous  episodes  of  Watergate. 

Looking  back  at  our  3 -year  battle  to  con- 
trol campaign  financing.  I'm  struck  that  we 
have  made  ourselves  unpopular  with  a  lot  of 
people.  We  have  fought  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  We  have  fought  corporate  givers. 
We  have  had  more  than  one  head-on  contest 
with  labor  union  givers,  and  we  made  a  great 
many  poUtlclana  angry.  We  dldnt  do  all  a< 
that  because  we  enjoy  being  unpopular.  We 
did  It  because  It  waa  apparent  aa  early  as 
1970,  when  Common  Cause  was  founded,  that 
tradiUonal  campaign  glvtog  practices  would 
finally  result  in  large-scale  corruption  of 
the  American  political  proceaa. 
battling  secsxct 
Everyone  senses  the  comiptmg  power  of 
money,  but  few  grasp  the  power  of  secrecy  to 
subvert  the  public  process.  AccountabUlty  la 
the  central  ingredient  of  free  self-govern- 
ment, and  aecrecy  is  fatal  to  accountability. 
The  citizen  cannot  call  public  o««fi»al«  to  ac- 
count If  he  Is  denied  the  Informatlcm  which 
would  make  that  possible.  What  cltlzena 
don't  know,  they  can't  object  to. 

Citizens  associate  secrecy  with  national  6e- 
curlty.  Bnt  most  government  secrecy  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  national  security.  It  cov- 
ers day-to-day  decision-making  on  agricul- 
ture, energy,  commerce,  taxation  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  matters  that  bureaucrats  and 
politicians  prefer  to  aettle  behind  cloeed 
^Hoom. 
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In  1973,  Conunon  Cause  ilajred  the 
outside  lobbying  role  In  ferauadlng 
House  of  Representatives  to  fevers*  Its  long 
tradition  of  secrecy  and  opeitup  most  of  Its 
blU-draftlng  sessions.  Tbe  SeA^te  has  not  yet 
taken  similar  action.  Somethmg  to  ask  your 
two  senators  about.  \ 

Common  Cause  also  play 
altering  the  archaic  and  tyr_ 
system  in  Congress.  The  Sena 
the  old  system.  Again,  some 
two  senators  about. 

At  tbe  state  level,  we  set  ot^  to  accomplish 
reform  in  four  areas  having  m  do  with  open 
and  accountable  governmen#— campaign  fi- 
nancing reform,  lobbying  dladbeure,  oonfllct- 
of-lnterest  dlsclosiure  and  op«  gov<emment. 
In  the  last  two  years  43  out  a  the  60  BtatM 
have  passed  major  reforms  onvne  or  another 
of  those  Issues.  And  you  k<fcw  that  stat* 
legislators  do  not  have  an  ui^ovemable  Im- 
pulse to  reform. 

We  axe  fighting  the  fight  oi  everyone  who 
believes  that  the  Individual— «nd  Individual 
responsibility — count  for  somfuilng.  We  are 
■aylng  that  Individuals  can  f  ave  their  say, 
even  In  the  complex  procetiies  of  modem 
society.  We  are  showing  how  ft  can  be  done. 

Oltlaen  action  Is  not  onljigood  for  the 
political  ayitam,  It  Is  very  gd«l  for  the  cm- 
aens  doing  the  acting.  It  glvea^em  a  feeling 
that  dtlaens  havent  had  f<^  a  long,  long 
time — that  America  Is  their  vee^tiire.  theirs  to 
preserve,  or  theirs  to  neglect  and  through 
neglect,  perhaps  to  destroy.  | 

Motivation  and  morale  ari  everything — 
in  worker  productivity,  In  solv^g  community 
problems,  in  preserving  the  nftlon's  vitality. 
Citizens  who  dont  bother  to  v«te.  people  who 
litter  the  streets  and  parks; of  their  own 
city,  and  workers  who  are  sa^fled  with  low 
productivity  and  careless  wc^kmanshlp  are 
all  suffering  fran  the  same  m|Iad7.  They  no 
longer  believe  that  America  l«  their  venture. 

It  Is  possible  to  be  foolishly  sentimental 
about  "the  people."  But  I  w^  teu  you  one 
unsentimental  and  Inescapal^e  fact  about 
human  societies — any  humaq  society:  The 
vitality  and  coherence  of  a  society  begins 
and  ends  with  motivated  people  and  the 
ideas  they  have  In  their  bead;«  of  what  their 
society  Is  and  ought  to  be.  "^afs  where  it 
begins— and  if  it  ends,  that's  irhere  It  ends. 

XKKPINO   THK   rATl^ 

Every  summer  mUlions  of  American  cltl- 
sens  oome  to  Washington— add  bring  their 
children— to  visit  our  nation^  shrines— the 
White  House,  the  Capitol,  t^  Washington. 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln  monuments.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  Is  not  is  the  physical 
structures.  It  Is  In  the  heartland  minds  of 
the  cltteens  who  oome  to  lo<4  at  the  struc- 
tures. If  they  stop  believing^  if  they  lost 
faith.  If  they  stop  caring,  tl»  monuments 
wUl  be  meaningless  piles  of  «tone,  and  the 
nation  wUl  be  deader  than  tl^  stones. 

There  will  still  be  the  land  ibd  the  physi- 
cal  plant,  and  a  lot  of  people  lining  around, 
but  the  historic  venture  th^  began   with 

the  Declaration  of  Independeio*— the  ven- 
ture we  refer  to  famUlarly  4s  Amarica— 

will  be  over.  Dead.  Finished.    | 
In  my  Judgment,  that  nee^  not  happen 

In  my  Judgment,  if  citizens  8t«^d  up  on  their 

hind  legs  and  act  like  free  me^  and  women 

it  will  not  h^pen.  k 

In  lees  than  16  months  we  fill  begin  our 

bicentennial  year.  The  way  to  lelebrate  It  Is 

to  work  for  the  ideas  of  the  fou 

the  principles  that  proved  so 

resilient  in  recent  events.  Let 

deep  in  the  struggle  to  crea__ 

of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen 

emment  "deriving  Its  Just  po 

consent  of  the  governed." 
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ECOIOQY   AND  THE   ECONOMY 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  disturbing  trend  among  some 
people  both  in  the  Federal  Government 
and  in  industry  to  single  out  our  environ- 
mental protection  programs  as  signifi- 
cant stimulants  for  our  inflationary  prob- 
lems. Happily,  however,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  all  but 
laid  this  puerile  charge  to  rest. 

In  a  very  timely  address  before  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  Administrator  Russell  Train 
speaks  directly  to  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  economics  of  iwllutlon 
abatement  strategies.  Citing  a  Cliase 
Econometrics  Associates  study,  Mr.  Train 
estimates  that  pollution  programs  will 
cause  an  average  annual  inflation  rate  of 
about  0.3  percent  for  the  period  between 
1973  and  1978,  and  an  average  ttnnnRi 
rate  of  0.2  percent  between  1973  and  1982. 
He  then  concludes : 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  with  price  effects  of 
this  magnitude,  that  the  environmental  ex- 
penditures are  a  significant  part  of  our  in- 
flationary problem.  Kven  if  we  delayed  or 
eliminated  all  pollution  control  eiqMnditurM, 
we  would  not  make  a  dent  In  our  ipw^tton 
problem.  We  would,  on  the  other  band,  sot 
only  allow  the  buildup  of  pollutants  that 
would  do  Increasingly  greater  damage  to 
public  health  and  welfare,  but  Insure  that 
when  tbe  nation  once  more  took  up  the  taA 
of  reducing  or  removing  these  pollutants,  it 
would  be  far  more  costly. 

Mr.  Train  also  scoffed  at  the  arguments 
which  suggest  that  pollution  control  in- 
vestments have  created  a  capital  squeeze. 
Said  Train: 

Capital  requirements  for  environmental 
protection  are,  and  will  remain,  very  iw^ii 
In  relation  to  the  total  flow  of  capital  within 
our  economy.  Indeed,  the  amount  required 
Is,  and  will  remain,  well  within  the  normal 
year-to-year  fluctuations  In  the  rate  of  capi- 
tal formation.  Over  the  next  decade,  pollu- 
tion-related Investment  by  Industry  Is  pro- 
jected to  equal  only  2-3  percent  of  grxMS  pri- 
vate domestic  Investment,  and  about  8  per- 
cent of  private  Investment  In  plant  and 
equipment — although  those  percentages  will 
be  considerably  higher  for  certain  Industries. 
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Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Train's 
fine  speech  to  my  colleagues  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  RacoKO  along  with  a  very  timely  edi- 
torial on  this  matter  which  appeared  In 
the  October  4  Washington  Star-News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  foUows: 
Ecology    akd    ecohomt:    Two    Houskrold 

WOBDS 

(By  Hon.  RusseU  E  Train) 

It  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Oeorge  Ber- 
nard Shaw  who  OTlglnally  made  the  remark 

so  often  repeated  In  recent  weeks — that  If  all 
economists  were  laid  end  to  end  they  still 
woiildn't  reach  a  conclusion. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Shaw  was  being  both  un- 
kind and  unfair. 

Tbe  economic  conference  of  the  past  few 
weeks  have  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt 
that  economists  do  not  have  the  slightest 
difflctUty  in  reaching  a  conclusion — they  Just 
never  reach  the  same  one. 

And  something  would  be  seriously  wrong  if 
they  ever  did.  For  the  really  critical  economic 
questions  must  Inevitably  and  eq\iaUy  be 
political  and  social  questions  as  well;   axvl 


efforts  to  reaolvs  those  questions  must  for 
that  reason,  reflect  the  Vide  dlvwgence  of 
views  and  valtMs  within  our  society,  the  dU- 
fwent  eysa  disparate— iatsrsaU  and  alms  of 
Its  various  sectors. 

The  conference  culminating  In  the  White 
House  summit  did  not  resiUt  in  easy  or 
ov«mlght  answers  to  otu'  eoonomic  problems 
They  sought,  instead— and  they  succeeded— 
In  making  the  nation  more  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  economic  problems  bafore  us 
are  In  some  fundamental  ways  impreoe- 
dented:  that  these  problems  cannot  be  »p. 
peased  or  alleviated,  but  only  aggravated,  by 
throwing  scapegoats  and  simplistic  solutions 
at  them;  and  that  It  will  take  nothing  less 
than  a  strong  and  sustained  effort  on  the  part 
of  aU  of  us  to  gradually  bring  them  down  to 
size. 

The  economic  conferences  represent.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  highly  welcome  opemng  up  of 
reasoned,  responsible  and  democratic  discus- 
sion and  decision-making  at  the  highest  lev- 
els of  our  national  government. 

It  Is  m  that  same  ^Irlt  that  I  would  like 
to  explore  some  of  the  eoonomic  Impacts  *T^^| 
implications  of  the  environmKital  efforts— 
and  in  particular  to  address  the  viav  of 
some  In  the  business  and  fln^n^ial  commu- 
nity that  pollution  control  expenditures  are 
inhwrently  inflationary  and  nonproductive 
and  that.  In  a  time  when  Inflation  is  high 
and  capital  hard  to  come  by,  those  expendi- 
tures should  be  stretched  out.  I  assure  you 
cff  my  penonal  concern  over  theee  economle 
problems  and  my  determination  that  EPA 
oontrtbute  rssponslbly  to  their  solutions. 

Let  me  undeisoore,  at  the  outset,  soms  oC 
the  main  points  that  I  think  must  be  made.' 

XnTlMmmental  expenditures  are  not  a 
slgnHlcant  factor  in  the  present  inflytlon 
and  are  not  to  any  significant  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  capital  squeeae.  Their  Im- 
pact In  these  areas  will  rMnaln  small  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Environmental  expenditures  are  no  more 
Inherently  Inflationary  or  noi^iroduetive 
than  expenditures  for  national  defense,  or 
law  enforcement,  or  health,  or  education. 
Their  purpoee  Is  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  against  some  very  serious  has- 
ards. 

Like  any  other  expenditures— public  or 
private — environmental  expenditures  can- 
not be  Justifled  simply  on  ths  grounds  that 
their  goals  are  Important,  even  essential.  It 
must  be  demonstrated  both  that  we  get 
what  we  pay  for  with  these  expenditures,  and 
that  what  we  get  is  worth  It. 

All  the  available  evidence  Is  that  the  bene- 
fits of  our  pollution  control  expenditures  far 
exceed  their  costs. 

KPA  must,  and  does.  In  the  very  process  of 
putting  together  its  reguUtlons,  analyze 
and  assess  ths  potential  economic  impacts 
of  those  regulations  and  do  everything  it 
reasonably  can  to  ease  or  avert  any  advwae 
inqjacts.  We  must  constantly  strive  to  Ira- 
prove  this  process. 

The  fimdamental  economic  aim  of  the  en- 
vironmental effort  is  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  growth  In  this  country  by  encouraging  the 
reduction  or  recovery  of  the  enormous  waste 
of  energy  and  other  resources  within  our 
economy— wastes  that,  in  large  measure, 
represent  eoonomic  as  well  as  environmental 
costs.  To  the  degree  that  clean  air  and  water, 
and  indeed  land  itself,  have  become  increas- 
ingly scarce  and  costly  goods— and  that  en- 
ergy and  other  materials,  whose  extraction, 
production  and  consumption  generate  the 
pollution  we  are  trying  to  clean  up,  have 
themselves  become  increasingly  scnos  and 
costly^t  makss  both  environmental  and 
economic  sense  to  make  the  conservation  of 
energy  and  tbe  reduction  or  recovery  of  waste 
a  matter  of  the  highest  prlortty. 
Our  envtronmental.  energy  and  economic 
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Interests  converge  to  put  a  premium  upon 
greater  and  greater  efficiency  In  the  In- 
dustrial process — a  new  efficiency  which  can, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  cut  costs,  conserve 
energy  and  curb  pollution — a  new  efficiency 
which  I  am  convinced  can  help  attack  our 
inflation  problem. 

By  encouraging  us  to  live  within  our  en- 
ergy and  Mtvlronmental  means,  environmen- 
tal expenditures  can  help  us  achieve  the 
kind  of  economic  growth  that  will  give  us 
real  gains  both  In  o\ir  standards  of  Uving 
and  in  oui  quality  of  lifs. 

Let  me  take  up  these  points  in  more  de< 
tall,  If  not  necessarily  In  the  same  order 

To  begin  with,  environmental  expendi- 
tures are  no  more  retq>onslbIe  for  the  Infla- 
tion and  capital  squeeze  that  afflict  not  only 
our  eoontxaj,  but  the  econcsnles  of  the  en- 
tire industrialized  world,  than  they  were  for 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  or  for  the  drou^t  that 
has  diminished  our  agricultural  yield  this 
ye<u-.  The  (^1  cartel,  the  world-wide  adverse 
climate  and  resulting  food  shcfftages,  the 
end  of  the  two-price  systsm  in  copper  and  a 
rise  in  TT.S.  copper  prices,  the  UJS.  devalua- 
tion and  resulting  rise  in  Import  prices — 
these  are  the  factors  mainly  responsible  for 
what  some  econcMnlsts  have  called  "the  first 
commodity  inflation  in  over  two  decades."  A 
study  by  Chass  Econometrics  Associates  fore- 
casts that  pollution  programs  wlU  cans*  an 
average  annual  Inflation  rate  of  about  0.S 
percent  for  the  period  1973  through  1978, 
and  an  average  annual  rate  of  0 J  percent  for 
1973  through  1983.  Theee  forecasts  are  con- 
sistent with  the  leprat  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  that  the  environmental 
program  was  resp<Hislble  for  leas  than  0.6 
percent  of  the  17  percent  Increase  In  the 
wholesale  price  Index  for  the  jrear  ending  in 
March  1974.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  with  price 
effects  of  this  magnitude,  that  the  environ- 
mental expenditures  are  a  significant  part 
of  o\ir  inflationary  problem.  Even  If  we  de- 
layed or  eliminated  all  pollution  control  ex- 
penditures, we  would  not  make  a  dent  in  our 
Inflation  problem.  We  would,  on  the  other 
band,  not  only  allow  the  buildup  of  pollut- 
ants that  would  do  increasingly  greater  dam- 
age to  public  health  and  welfare,  but  Insure 
thst  when  the  nation  once  man  took  up  the 
taiik  of  reducing  or  removing  these  pollut- 
ants, it  would  be  far  more  costly. 

It  should  be  understood,  as  well,  that  price 
increases  which  reflect  the  true  cost  of  pollu- 
tion control  should  not  really  be  treated  as 
price  increases  at  all.  The  increase  In  the 
monthly  electric  biU  as  a  result  of  poUutlon 
controls  is,  to  begin  with,  a  cost  that  we 
would  otherwise  have  to  pay  in  the  form  of 
health  hazards.  That  price  increase,  more- 
over, represents  an  Increase  In  value  in  the 
product  itself:  we  are  getting  cleaner  elec- 
tricity. Cleaner  eleotrldty  costs  more  than 
dirty  eleotnolty  Just  as  high-quality  chopped 
meat  costs  more  than  low-quality  chopped 
meat.  When  a  price  rise  thus  reflects  a  rise 
in  the  value  of  a  product  or  a  service,  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  Inflatlooary.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  be  Insensitive  to  any  price  rise, 
particularly  In  an  area  such  as  electricity 
where  the  burden  may  fall  dlq>roportlon- 
ately  on  the  poor  and  ottiers  least  able  to 
assume  that  burden.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  pollution 
itself,  when  unabated,  impoees  severe  costs 
on  society  and  that  the  adverse  health  ef- 
fecta  tend  to  fall  with  special  severity  on  the 
poor  and  others  who  live  in  crowded  lurban 
centers. 

The  relative  rise  In  prices  ss  a  result  of 
pollution  controls  is,  as  you  know,  simply 
a  means  of  putting  the  market  mechanism 
to  work  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare.  By  allowing  some  industries  to  use 
our  environmental  resources  for  free,  we  have 
encouraged  them  to  expand  at  the  expense 
of  those  reeources.  An  Increetse  in  relattve 


prices,  which  both  discourages  the  purchase 
of  envlronmentaUy  intensive  goods  and  en- 
courages the  development  of  less  polluting 
indvistrtal  processes,  must  be  a  central  part 
of  an  eflldent  environmental  protection  pro- 

aram. 

If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  costs 
of  pollution  control  exceeded  its  beneflts, 
then  It  could  legitimately  be  argued  that  pol- 
lution control  eqwnditures  should  be  de- 
layed or  diminished.  But  wtiat  we  are  rsaUy 
talking  about.  In  such  an  instanos,  is  not  an 
inherent  inflationary  effect  of  poUution  con- 
trol expenditures,  but  rather  a  bad  invest- 
ment In  pollution  control.  And  we  should  not 
as  a  country  support  invsstments  in  pollu- 
tion control,  or  any  other  public  or  private 
good,  which  do  not  give  us  what  we  pay  for. 

Like  the  consimier  price  Index,  our  syston 
of  national  accounts  is  thorotighly  biased. 
It  tells  us  what  we  spend  when  we  clean  up. 
But  it  does  not  teU  us  what  we  get  for  it, 
or  what  we  spend  when  we  faU  to  clean  up. 
Indeed,  a  number  of  noted  economists,  in- 
cluding Paul  Samuelscm  of  MTT  and  James 
Tobln  of  Tale,  contend  that  conventional 
measures  of  Oross  National  Product  and  In- 
flation are  Inadequate  Ueeauae  they  do  not 
account  for  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
life  which  are  not  priced  by  the  market  sys- 
tem. It  is  increasingly  obvioiis  that  more 
quantitative  measures  of  production,  wheth- 
er of  goods  or  ssrvioes,  provide  very  Im- 
perfect measures  of  the  overaU  well-being  of 
our  society.  Thus,  the  adverse  health  effects 
of  sulfur  emissions  wiU  increass  the  demand 
for  medical  services  which  In  tvxn  wUl  go  to 
increase  ONP.  Were  ONP  and  the  vario\« 
Inflation  indices  to  adequately  measure  the 
beneficial  outputs  of  pollution  control,  we 
would  not  have  to  deal  with  erroneous  asser- 
tions that  the  costs  of  this  control  are  non- 
productive or  that  they  are  inherently  in- 
flationary. 

It  is,  as  you  know,  far  from  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  work  out  the  costs  and  beneflts  of  an 
environmental  program.  The  costs  can  be 
calculated  with  some  precision;  the  ben^ts 
seldCMn  can.  A  longer  life  span,  the  easing 
of  pain  from  illness,  the  conservation  of  the 
beauty  of  our  land,  air  and  water — we  can 
only  use  our  btot  Judgment  in  assigning  dol- 
lar values  to  theee  things.  We  can,  on  the 
other  hand,  measure  with  far  greater  ade- 
quacy such  beneflts  as  decreased  medical 
costs,  decreased  absenteeism  and  Increased 
property  values. 

Simply  on  the  basis  of  their  quantlflable 
costs  and  beneflts,  our  environmental  ex- 
penditures have  been  shown  to  be  well  worth 
the  cost.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(NAS),  for  example,  has  Just  completed  a 
year-long  study  of  our  automotive  emission 
standards  which  was  widely  expected  to  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  easing  those  standards.  The 
NAS  found,  however,  after  weighing  the 
quantlflable  costs  and  beneflts,  that  "the 
beneflts  In  monetary  terms  that  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  accrue  frran  imple- 
menting the  federal  statutory  emission  con- 
trol standards  for  automobUes  are  commen- 
surate with  the  expected  cost."  Tlie  NAS  did 
tentatively  support  an  easing  of  automotive 
standards  far  nitrogen  oxide  emissions,  a 
recommendation  I  made  to  Congress  last 
year.  In  addition,  KPA  research  has  shown 
that  measurable  damages  of  $11.2  blUlon 
annually  accrue  from  sulfur  oxide  and  par- 
ticulate pollution,  compared  with  annual 
costs  of  less  than  half  that  amount  to 
control  it. 

Environmental  expenditures,  like  other  ex- 
penditures, create  Jobs,  markets  and  profit 
opportunities.  These  are  positive  opportuni- 
ties which  more  and  more  companies  should 
be  taking  advantage  of,  as  Carl  Oerstacher 
of  Dow  Chemical  declared  at  one  of  the 
recent  pre-summlt  economic  meetings.  Ob- 


viously environmental  expenditures  represent 
a  demand  for  goods,  which  can  bid  up  ths 
price  of  scarce  resources.  But  they  are  no 
more  inflationary  in  this  re^>ect  than  spend- 
ing to  make  our  streets  safe  or  our  country 
secure,  to  buUd  highways  or  hoq^ltals  or 
hlghrises.  So  far  as  demand -pull  inflation 
is  concerned,  all  expenditures  are  created 
equal. 

It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  expenditure 
that  is  critical  in  determining  its  inflationary 
Impact,  but  rather  the  state  of  the  economy 
at  the  time  It  is  made.  So-caUed  "non- 
productive" defense  expenditures  have  on 
some  occasions  helped  lift  the  economy  out 
of  recessions  Just  as  they  have  helped  fuel 
inflation  at  other  times.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  when  the  construction  Industry 
was  booming  several  years  ago,  some  concern 
was  expressed  that  EPA  funding  of  munici- 
pal wastewater  treatment  plant  construction 
would  aggravate  Inflation  in  construction 
prices.  Now  that  the  construction  Industry 
Is  having  a  rough  time  of  It,  8<»ne  have  sug- 
gested that  EPA  could  help  breathe  some 
life  into  It  by  accelerating  the  funding  of 
treatment  plant  construction.  In  short,  it  Is 
the  state  of  the  economy  and  of  the  financial 
markets  that  determines  whether  environ- 
mental or  any  other  expenditures  are  infla- 
tionary. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  then,  is  simply 
competing  demands  for  goods.  And  the  real 
question  Is:  which  should  take  precedence 
at  a  time  when  the  control  of  Inflation  may 
require  some  easing  of  these  demands?  Do 
we  cut  expenditures  on  airplanes,  or  on  school 
buUdlngs,  or  on  TV  sets,  or  on  poUution 
control?  Pollution  control  may  seem  to  be 
the  easiest  to  cut,  because — In  relation  to 
these  others — it  is  a  new  kind  of  expendi- 
ture. But  to  put  environmental  needs  last 
In  line  for  this  reason  is  like  refusing  to 
admit  a  critically  111  man  to  an  overcrowded 
hospital  without  flrst  comparing  his  needs 
with  those  of  the  patients  already  in  the 
hospital.  And  to  single  out  environmental 
demands  as  inflationary  for  this  reason  is 
like  blaming  the  last  patient  admitted  for 
the  fact  that  the  hospital  Is  overcrowded. 

Moreover,  we  really  do  not  have  the  option 
of  not  paying  environmental  costs  at  all.  The 
question  Is  really  who  shall  bear  the  burden 
of  these  costs.  If  electric  power  Is  generated 
VTlth  madequate  controls  over  sulfur  and 
particulate  emissions,  then  the  cost  Is  home 
by  the  general  public  through  statlstlcaUy 
demonstrable  Increases  In  mortality  and  mor- 
bidity. If  those  same  emissions  are  effectively 
controlled,  then  the  cost  of  that  control  Is 
(or  should  be)  passed  on  to  the  consumers 
of  the  electricity  through  the  rates.  It  is, 
thus,  a  matter  of  equity  and  of  cost-effec- 
tiveness. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  Inherent  reason  to 
cut  environmental  spending  flrst.  Just  as 
there  is  no  Justification  for  unquestlonlngly 
placing  It  flrst  above  all  other  priorities  with- 
out considering  the  tradeoffs.  As  long  as  re- 
sources are  scarce,  we  cannot  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  choosing  among  many  desirable 
ends,  not  all  of  which  we  will  fully  achieve. 
The  reasonable  man  wlU  ask :  what  will  I  get 
for  what  I'm  giving  up?  And  that  is  what  we 
must  ask  when  considering  whether  to  cut 
environmental  or  other  expenditures. 

Tbe  evidence,  as  I  have  already  Indicated, 
Is  that  the  Inflationary  Impact  of  environ- 
mental expenditures  Is  negligible  and  that 
the  beneflts  they  bring  substantially  exceed 
their  costs.  The  economic  case  for  environ- 
mental expenditures  Is  thus  very  strong. 

Once  we  have  said  all  this  ooncemlng  the 
impact  ot  environmental  expenditures  upon 
the  overaU  economy,  we  need  to  address  the 
argument  that  the  capital  requlrem.ent8  of 
environmental  protection  efforts  place  an 
undue  biirden  upon  our  coital  markets  and 
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upon  particular  In<lu3trle9?-that  environ- 
mental requirements  slphonEoff  scarce  capi- 
tal that,  at  a  time  when  capacity  Is  desper- 
ately needed  and  unemplctjTnent  Is  high, 
could  be  put  to  far  more  productive  use. 

We  should  recognize,  to  be^ln  with,  that 
the  slowdown  In  the  growth  *f  U.S.  Industrial 
capacity  over  recent  years  would  have  oc- 
curred whether  or  not  there  |i£id  been  pollu- 
tion control  requirements.  Ap  a  recent  Eco- 
nomic Letter  of  the  First  Nattonal  City  Bank 
put  It:  "the  question  of  pollution  control 
seems  somewhat  academic.  A^st  of  the  basic 
Indtistrles  could  not  justify  ntfrr  investment — 
with  or  without  pollutloni  control — with 
profits  at  the  1970-71  levels."! 

Capital  requirements  fori  environmental 
protection  are,  and  will  remafti,  very  small  in 
relation  to  the  total  flow  oficapltal  within 
our  economy.  Indeed,  the  aapount  required 
Is.  and  will  remain,  well  wltSln  the  normal 
year-to-year  fluctuations  In  titrate  of  capi- 
tal formation.  Over  the  next^ecade.  pollu- 
tion-related Investment  by  Industry  Is  pro- 
jected to  equal  only  2-3  percejU  of  groes  pri- 
vate domestic  Investment,  antt  about  6  per- 
cent of  private  Investment  4n  plant  and 
equipment — although  those  percentages  will 
be  considerably  higher  for  cerfcln  industries. 
It  is  worth  emphasizing,  in  tils  regard,  the 
recent  survey  by  the  Bureay  of  Economic 
Analy«is  In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  In 
which  only  2  percent  of  the|lrms  surveyed 
reported  that  pollution  oontiol  Investment 
had  caused  a  reduction  In  expenditures  for 
new  plant  and  equipment  n^e  In  1973  or 
planned  for  1974.  i 

There  Is  simply  no  evidence  that  enylron- 
mental  requirements  have  httU  or  will  have 
any   marked   adverse  Impact  lupon  Jobs  or 
productive   capacity,   especla^y   since — as  I 
have    said — investments    In   aenvlronmental 
protection  create  new  market!,  new  Jobs  and 
new  profit  opjwrtunitles.  Since  January  1971, 
EPA  has  learned  of  only  69  plant  closings 
Involving    12,000   Jobs,   for  w|ilch   poUutlon 
control  was  alleged  to  be  a  significant  factor 
Of  these,  only  14  pUnt  closing!  Involved  IM- 
eral  enforcement  action;  an<|  In  6  of  those 
14  closings  State  acUon  was  Involved  as  w«U. 
I   am   concerned   about   the  Impacts   th«M 
closings  have  on  the  employ^ps.  their  fam- 
ilies and  communities,  and  I  4m  working  to 
ensure  that  these  people  get  t|e  full  benefit 
of  the  various  assistance  progjkma  available 
to  them.  While  the  local  imEcts  of  these 
closings  may  be  quite  serlous.lt  simply  can- 
not be  said  that  they  have  alinlflcantly  af- 
fected the  nation's  productive  fapaclty  ot  Its 
employment  problem.  Revlewslof  the  plsnts 
that  have  closed  reveal  that  fiey  have,  for 
the    most   part,    been    small,  pld    m^FtHT^m 
plants  whose  demise  may  have  ieen  hastened 
sUghtly  by  pollution  stendar*.  but  which 
probably  would  have  been  cloied  soon  any- 
way for  economic  reasons.  i 

I  expect  that.  In  the  futur^  the  Impacts 
of  our  program  on  productlvfi  capacity  will 
be  noticeable,  but  not  alarml%.  The  Chase 
Econometrics  Associates  stud^I  mentioned 
earlier  forecasts  that  pollutloo? control  costs 
would  result  in  a  negUglble  average  Increase 
in  the  rate  of  unemployment  Ibetween  1973 
and  1982— the  largest  Increasat  would  be  0  2 
percent  in  1978.  The  study  aJso  projects  a 
negligible  reduction  In  the  a|inual  growth 
rate  of  ONP.  as  currently  measured,  over  the 
same  period.  In  1982.  ONP  wo^ld  be  only  OJ 
percent  lower  because  of  poUttUon  controls 
These  Impacts  are  far  smaU*  than  those 
of  a  number  of  other  control%ble  and  un- 
controllable factors,  and  cannqi  legitimately 
be  regarded  as  catise  for  oono^bi. 

One  reason  that  I  expect  o^y  moderate 
impacts  on  existing  capacity  land  employ- 
■lent  U  that  KPA  specifically  t»ok:s  at  these 
In  the  process  of  setting  standirds.  We  now 
perform  or  ^wnsor  studies  of  ctsts  and  eco- 
nomic Impacts  as  part  of  the  rjular  process 


of  developing  each  standard.  Porthermore, 
each  proposed  standard  Is  subjected  to  the 
critical  review  of  the  public  and  other  fed- 
eral agencies  before  final  promiilgatlon.  I  aaa 
partloiilarly  oonoemed  that  we  be  hltfily 
sensitive  to  Job  Impacts  of  our  regulatory 
activities. 

I  should  point  out  two  limitations  to 
RPA's  ability  to  Incmporate  economic  Im- 
pact ooncems  into  Its  standard-setting  proo- 
ess.  One  Is  the  imcertalnty  Involved  In  fore- 
casting futxure  impacts  under  nhmngtTiy 
economic  conditions  and  with  advancing 
technologies.  In  addition,  EPA's  governing 
legislation  is  some  instances  does  not  grant 
the  agency  the  authority  to  take  economic 
Impacts  Into  account.  An  extreme  example  of 
this  la  the  auto  emissions  standards,  which 
are  set  by  law  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  examples  In  which  a 
balancing  of  environmental  and  economic 
concerns  has  Influenced  EPA's  actions: 

A  number  of  eSuent  guideline  limitations 
on  Industrial  water  pollution  have  been  nKXl- 
Ifled  on  the  basis  of  EPA  studies  and  pubUc 
comments. 

The  steel  Industry  effluent  guidelines  are 
currently  under  review  to  determine  If  Indiis- 
try  projections  of  major  Impacts  on  the  Ma- 
honing Valley  region  of  Ohio  are  valid.  If 
they  are.  a  separate  set  of  guidelines  may  be 
issued  for  that  region. 

The  thermal  effluent  guidelines  for  the 
electric  utility  industry  have  undergone  a 
very  thorough  review  of  the  practicability  of 
alternative  levels  of  control  for  the  utility 
Industry  and  Its  customers,  with  the  final 
guidelines  reflecUng  substantially  lower  costs 
commensurate  with  effective  environmental 
protection. 

A  Clean  Air  Act  amendment  has  been 
sought  to  ease  the  statutory  nitrogen  oxide 
standard  now  scheduled  for  Imposition  in 
1978.  The  major  factor  In  this  decision  was 
the  likelihood  that  the  required  technology 
would  not  be  available  In  time. 

EPA  has  sought  to  persuade  states  whose 
sulfur  oxide  emissions  standards  are  more 
stringent  than  required  to  meet  health- 
related  standards  to  eliminate  the  "overkill", 
thus  allowing  the  continued  use  of  available 
fuels  until  acceptable  control  is  feasible. 

Nondegradatlon  regulations  have  been 
structured  to  mesh  with  State  economic  de- 
velopment planning  without  posing  unrea- 
sonable constraints  on  necessary  development 
and  at  the  same  time  fully  protecting  the 
Integrity  of  federal  air  quality  standards. 

The  low-lead  gasoline  regulations  contain 
a  delay  In  Imposition  upon  small  refiners  who 
need  more  time  to  finance  and  arrange  the 
Installation  of  octane-boosting  equipment. 

These  are  Just  some  examples  of  our  effort 
to  Insure  that  Impacts  of  environmental  reg- 
ulations on  existing  and  new  plants  are  war- 
ranted by  the  environmental  Improvement 
Involved.  In  the  current  economic  situation, 
we  must  also  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  an- 
other potential  Impact — at  the  possibility 
that  In  capacity-short  Industries  environ- 
mental requirements  prevent  firms  from  in- 
vesting available  capital  In  expansion  of  ca- 
pacity which  Is  sorely  needed  to  eliminate 
demand-pull  Infiatlon.  The  evidence  on  this 
Impact  Is  exceedingly  mixed.  EPA  Is  currently 
assessing  the  combined  Impact  of  Its  regula- 
tions upon  key  Industries  as  well  as  examin- 
ing the  effects  of  its  regulations  upon  capital 
markets  and  the  cost  of  capital  for  specific 
Industries. 

One  Industry  especially  hard  hit  by  the 
current  capital  squeeee  Is  the  utUlty  Indxis- 
try.  Over  the  past  few  years.  Its  costs  have 
drastically  Increased— primarily  for  reasons 
that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
environment.  Its  fuel,  finance  and  construc- 
tion costs  have  all  gone  up — mainly  for  non- 
environmental  reasons.  Delays  bavs  *iaff 
raised  costa,  but  these  have,  for  the  most 


part,  been  the  result  of  labor  or  engineering 
problems  or  AEC  actions  related  to  safety.  In 
addition,  utilities  could  until  recently  count 
on  an  Increase  In  thermal  efficiency  from  new 
plants  to  provide  them  with  a  cost  savings  to 
compensate  for  other  cost  increases.  The 
switch  to  nuclear  capacity  and  slow  down  In 
the  rate  of  improvement  In  thermal  efficiency 
has  deprived  the  utilities  of  this  compensa- 
tory ouahkm.  Since  State  public  utility  com- 
missions have  been  slow  to  raise  rates  In  the 
face  of  these  cost  Increases,  utility  earnings 
have  fallen,  and  so  has  their  ability  to  at« 
tract  capital. 

It  seems  clear  both  that  the  utilities  are 
sorely  squeezed  for  oi^ital  and  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  squeezed  until  they  are 
aUowed  to  earn  adequate  rates  of  return.  I 
have  made  emphatically  clear  my  view  that 
the  costs  of  pollution  c<xitr01  should  be  fully 
reflected  In  the  prices  utilities  charge  for  elec- 
tricity. As  long  ago  as  last  April,  I  wrote  the 
State  utUlty  commissions  urging  that  they 
pmmlt  utlUtles  to  "pass  through"  ths  fuU 
oosts  of  envlroiunental  control.  I  would  urge, 
further,  that  the  State  commissions  grant 
the  utilities  the  higher  rates  of  return  they 
must  have  to  finance  ordwly  and  essential 
expansion.  I  would  also  suggest  that  there 
are  steps  which  utilities  themselves  can  and 
should  take  to  ease  their  capital  problmns. 
By  eatabUahlng  appropriate  peak-load  prloes. 
for  example,  for  large  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial customers,  they  could  move  to  measur- 
ably reduce  the  growth  of  peak  demand,  and 
thus  reduce  their  capital  needs  as  well  M 
the  amount  of  pollution  they  create  and  are 
required  to  contrcd.  They  could,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  save  energy  and  cut  capital 
needs  and  pollution  oosts. 

It  is  more  than  an  historical  curiosity  and 
coincidence  that  the  words  "ectdogy"  and 
"economy"  come  from  the  same  etymological 
root — from  the  Oreek  word  meaning  "boiise- 
hold  management." 

In  no  small  measvu^e,  our  energy,  environ- 
mental and  economic  problems  refiect  ths 
fact  that  we  are  living  beyond  our  means. 
Pollution  Is  waste,  and  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  prevent  that  waste  and  put  It  to  pro- 
ductive use  we  are  serving  both  economic  and 
environmental  ends.  In  other  wchxIs,  as  I  said 
earlier,  our  energy,  environmental  and  eoo- 
nomlc  Interests  combine  to  put  a  very  high 
premium  on  greater  efficiency  in  the  indus- 
trial process. 

One  expert  has  estimated  that  about  SS 
percent  of  the  total  VS.  energy  use  could  be 
saved  through  efficiency.  Another  has  ob- 
served that  our  production  of  waste  energy 
la  growing  twice  as  fast  as  our  productloo 
of  useable  energy  and  that  If  we  could  halt 
the  growth  of  waste  energy  we  could  save 
enough  energy  to  close  the  entire  fuel  g^ 
by  1986.  That  wasted  energy  repreeents  an 
economic  as  well  as  an  environmental  cost. 
And  we  can  cut  both  of  these  costs  to  ths 
degree  that  we  can  conserve  energy  through 
greater  efficiency. 

This  Is  the  point  President  Ford  tried  to 
hammer  home  in  his  address  to  the  economlo 
summit  on  Saturday,  as  again  and  again  he 
urged  Americans  "to  become  Inflation  Plat- 
ers and  Energy  Savers." 

If,  In  1972,  the  average  efflclenoy  of  gaso- 
line consimnptlon  In  our  automobiles  had 
been  30  miles  per  galloo— Instead  of  1»A 
miles  per  gallon— we  e^uld  have  saved  mac« 
than  38  bilUoo  gaUons  and  xnon  than  914 
billion  worth  of  gas. 

If,  In  1979,  the  aggregate  effldenoy  at  eleo- 
trie  power  production  had  been  40  percent. 
Instead  of  29.6  percent,  we  could  have  saved 
the  equivalent  of  330  million  barrels  or  $SS 
billion  worth  of  oil. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  multiply  tbeae  wtam- 
ples. 

They  all  make  the  same  point:  envlrooman- 
tal  poUuUon  is,  in  a  very  real  sense,  simply 
a  sign  of  economic  Inefficiency  and  waste. 
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By  making  the  conservation  of  energy  and 
materials  and  the  prevention  of  pollution  an 
ordinary  and  Integpral  part  of  our  production 
process,  we  will  become  Increasingly  able  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  economic  growth  and  an 
Improved  quality  of  life. 

The  American  free  enterprise  system  has 
brought  a  higher  degree  of  material  well- 
being  to  a  larger  proportion  of  a  society  than 
ever  before  In  history.  We  have  led  the  world 
In  producing  a  revolution  which  has  made 
abundant  goods  and  services  available  to  the 
many  at  reasonable  cost.  It  Is  a  revolution 
which  has  spread  around  the  globe,  although 
obviously  not  equally  everywhere. 

It  has  been  a  revolution — indeed,  often  a 
seeming  miracle — based  upon  abundant  and 
relatively  cheap  energy  and  other  natural 
resources  together  with  an  energetic  and  re- 
sourceful people.  Thank  Ood.  we  still  have 
the  latter.  And  we  still  have  abtindant — If 
not  always  cheap — resources.  Our  challenge 
today  and  In  the  years  immediately  ahead  Is 
to  demonstrate  our  ability  to  sustain  and 
strengthen  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
people  whUe  at  the  same  time  improving 
and  not  degrading  the  quality  of  their  lives. 
This  U  a  challenge  which  the  United 
States  has  a  special  responsibility  to  address. 
It  Is  a  challenge  which  cries  aloud  for  the 
leadership  of  this  country.  No  other  nation 
can  provide  It.  And  the  business  community 
of  the  United  States  most  and  can  help  pro- 
vide that  leadership. 

We  must  as  a  nation  unite  In  a  War  on 
Waste. 

We  must  make  a  national  commitment  to 
conserve  resources,  to  save  energy. 

We  must  change  course  from  a  throwaway 
society  to  a  reuse  and  recycling  society.  We 
should  develop  tax  and  other  Incentive  sys- 
tems to  encourage  recycling  and  the  conver- 
sion <rf  wastes  to  energy. 

We  should  re-examine  and  revise  those 
existing  Incentives  In  the  tax  system,  freight 
rate  structure,  or  otherwise,  which  encourage 
and  subsidize  use  of  virgin  materials  rather 
than  recycling. 

We  must  Insist  on  far  more  energy-efficient 
automobiles.  We  must  Increasingly  shift  our 
national  priorities  toward  mass  transit. 

We  need,  as  a  nation,  to  develop  positive 
land  use  policies — not  I  assure  you  to  per- 
mit more  Federal  Intrusion  Into  this  area  but 
to  provide  more  effective  operation  of  State 
and  local  planning  and  control — with  enor- 
mous potential  savings  of  energy  and  other 
resources. 

We  must  make  massive  Investments  In  re- 
search and  development,  especially  In  the 
area  of  clean  energy. 

Above  all,  we  must  develop  new  values 
which  match  the  new  needs  of  our  times, 
values  which  recognize  that  growth  simply 
for  the  sake  of  growth  Is  no  longer  enough — 
that  we  must  flnd  ways  to  nourish  our  phys- 
ical needs  while  promoting  the  quality  of 
our  lives. 

These  are  objectives  to  which  the  economic 
profession  should  Increasingly  be  directing 
Its  energies. 

The  need  for  aggressively  pursuing  envi- 
ronmental protection  policies  Is  a  high  pri- 
ority need  of  our  time,  one  which  is  essential 
to  any  sustained  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment. The  fact  that  we  must  pursue 
this  objective  at  a  time  when  Inflation  and 
other  economic  problems  beset  us  only  makes 
the  task  more  complex  and  demanding. 

On  my  part,  I  assure  you  that  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  will  carry  out 
Its  Job  with  patience  and  with  sensitivity  to 
the  problems  which  confront  the  business- 
men and  working  people  of  the  nation.  I 
ask  your  help  and  cooperation  in  a  task 
which  Is  difficult,  but  which  is  vital  to  our 
future.  We  will  doubtless  have  many  dis- 
agreements but  let  us  not  have  misunder- 


standings. Ify  door  Is  alwkys  open  to  you. 
Let  us  work  togetbar. 

CLKAimra  Up  Coal 

The  economic  ln^>act  of  programs  to  dean 
up  America's  air  and  water  was  set  in  per- 
spective the  other  day  by  Russell  Peterson, 
chairman  of  the  Cotincil  on  Environmental 
Quality.  What  he  said — on  the  basis  of  CBQ's 
most  recent  analysis — is  that  the  Impact 
really  doeent  amount  to  much.  Environmen- 
tal efforts  "account  for,  at  most,  roughly 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  otir  current  in- 
flation," he  declared,  and  this  stirely  doesn't 
warrant  any  major  cutbacks  in  those  pro- 
grams as  part  of  the  antl-lnfiatlon  strategy. 
But  stin  the  diverse  effects  of  envlronmen- 
tallsm  miist  be  recognized,  as  In  the  sizable 
switch  from  coal  to  oil  for  production  of 
electricity. 

It  was  a  matter  of  immediate  necessity,  as 
some  electric  companies  saw  It.  They  could 
meet  the  new  clean -air  standards  by  biunlng 
oil  for  power  generation,  and  could  not  do 
It  by  staying  with  coal,  and  the  switch-over 
contributed  a  good  deal  to  this  country's  oil 
shortage.  Now  there's  a  strong  push  to  get 
back  to  coal,  but  complaints  from  segments 
of  the  power  industry,  on  economic  points, 
have  been  forceful  Indeed.  Two  main  charges 
persist:  that  technology  for  "stack  scrub- 
bers." i^lch  remove  pollutants  from  coal 
smoke.  Is  woefully  Imperfect,  and  that  this 
system  In  any  case  Is  frightfully  eq>enslve. 
So  the  Implication  Is  that  more  pollution 
must  be  allowed  In  the  air,  in  the  name  of 
economics  and  energy  salvation. 

To  this  obnoxlovis  idea,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  now  has  given  a  ringing 
reply  which  we  hope  will  stand  every  test 
of  application.  Actually,  it  says,  the  scrubber 
technology  has  been  proved  a  great  success, 
to  the  extent  that  vast  quantities  cf  hlgh- 
Bulfur  coal  lying  unmlned  in  the  East  can 
be  burned,  as  unhealthful  sulfur  oxide  pol- 
lutants are  removed  in  smokestacks.  Nor  does 
the  Installation  cost  seem  out  of  sight — an 
estimated  $45  million  extra  for  the  average 
power  plant.  That  should  be  offset  consid- 
erably In  many  cases  by  burning  this  fuel 
which  Is  much  cheaper  than  low-sulfur  oil. 

The  best  a^»ect,  though,  is  that  this  tech- 
nology— already  develcqped — should  enable 
the  United  States  to  utilize  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible energy  resource  on  a  massive 
scale,  thus  reducing  its  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  In  fact,  scrubber  systems  already 
are  being  Installed  or  planned  at  numerous 
power  plants,  and  this  may  be  welcomed  as 
one  bright  devel(^n»ent  In  the  troubled  field 
of  energy.  Coal,  perhaps,  can  pun  us  through 
the  pinch. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  WEEK  IN 
DELAWARE 

Mr.  BTDEN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
week  of  October  13  Is  National  School 
Lunch  Week.  It  Is  important  for  us  to 
recognize  that  the  national  school  lunch 
program,  which  daily  provides  over  25 
million  schoolchildren  with  nutritious 
meals,  has  been  one  of  our  most  effective 
domestic  accomplishments. 

With  the  pressure  of  inflation  in- 
creasing, these  hot  limches,  served  free 
or  at  reduced  costs  for  children  of  lower- 
income  families,  also  immeasurably  aid 
those  middle-income  parents  whose 
struggle  to  feed  their  children  bstlanced 
meals  has  become  more  difficult  as  prices 
climb.  A  nutritious  meal  at  an  affordable 
cost  is  an  important  source  of  security 
for  the  parents  of  the  16  million  children 
who  pay  for  school  lunches  each  day. 


In  my  own  State  of  Delaware  every 
public  school  participates  in  this  pro- 
grsim,  providing  over  70,000  schoolchil- 
dren with  lunch  every  dJay.  These  chil- 
dren not  only  enjoy  a  balanced  meal,  but 
they  also  learn  good  nutrition  and  proper 
eating  habits  as  well. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Governor  of  Del- 
aware, Sherman  W.  Tribbitt,  has  de- 
clared the  week  of  October  13-18,  School 
Lunch  Week  in  Delaware.  As  we  cele- 
brate National  School  Lunch  Week 
across  the  country  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  all  recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  Its  contribu- 
tions toward  building  more  alert, 
healthy,  and  vigorous  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Tribbitt 's  declaration 
of  October  13-18  as  Schotd  Lunch  Week 
in  Delaware  be  printed  In  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoed,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Gov.  Srzxmak  W.  TaiBBrrx  in 

Obsebvance   or  School  LtrxcB  Week  in 

Delawabx 

Whereas,  a  child  derives  full  value  from 
school  only  when  he  or  she  develcye  physi- 
cal and  mental  tiglllty,  strength,  and 
stamina;   and 

Whereas,  over  70,000  Delaware  students 
take  the  school  lunch  each  day,  guarantee- 
ing them  a  sound,  well-balanced,  hot  meal, 
prepared  by  over  1.500  cafeteria  workers; 
and  also  learn  good  nutrition  and  proper 
eating  habits;   and 

Whereas,  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram provides  funds  so  that  our  needy  stu- 
dents have  lunch  free  or  at  a  reduced  price 
and  also  provides  a  ready  and  reliable  mar- 
ket for  Delaware  agricultural  commodities; 
and 

Whereas,  all  public  schools  in  the  state 
take  part  In  this  program,  far  above  the  na- 
tional percentage; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Sherman  W.  Tribbitt, 
Governor  of  Delaware,  hereby  declare  Octo- 
ber 13-18,  1974  as  School  Lunch  Week  In 
Delaware,  and  heartily  urge  all  citizens  to 
recognize  how  the  program  contributes  to 
our  students'  Individual  progress,  to  the 
success  of  the  school  system,  and  to  the 
health,  vigor,  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 


THE  ROCKEFELLER  NOMINATION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  hand  delivered  a  letter  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  (Mr.  Cah- 

NOH). 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  will  read 
the  text  of  the  letter  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Chamber. 

UJS.  Sekate, 
Wtuhingion,  D.C.,  October  8,  1974. 

Hon.  HOWAKO  Cakmon, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  Washinffton,  B.C. 
Dear  Mk.  Cuaibman  :  This  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  reports  that  a  trusted  aide  of 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Dr.  William 
Ronan,  received  a  personal  gift  of  $600,000 
from  the  Governor.  A  spokesman  for  the 
Governor,  without  confirming  the  amount, 
confirmed  that  a  gift  was  made  after  Dr. 
Ronan  resigned  as  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Transit  Authority  and  before  he  be- 
came head  of  the  New  York  Port  Authority. 
Dr.  Rotxan  Is  reportedly  also  a  trustee  of  the 
New  York  State  Power  Authority. 
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Aa  you  will  recall.  In  my  testimony  before 
your  Committee.  "  raised  •rtaln  questions 
about  an  alleged  incident  t^whlch  Governor 
Bockefeller  and  David  Rock( 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank) 
tlon  which  led  to  the  c< 
merger    of    the    rights    of 
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■eller  (acting  for 
_  led  a  stlpula- 
tromlse  through 
;he    Trlborough 


Bridge    Authority    bondholders,    for    whom 
Chsbse  was  trustee.  | 

According  to  reports,  thejonly  other  par 


ildes  the  Rocke- 
ter Tom  Dewey, 
lan.  Dr.  Ronan 
the  new  agency 
ilitan   Transit 


lid  ascertain 
eraonal  gifts  at 
bneflclary  from 

controlled   by 


tlclpants  In  this  meeting.  ^ 
feller  brothers,  were  Oove 
now  deceased,  and   Dr. 
subsequently  became  head 
which    resulted,    the    Me 
Authority. 

This  morning's  revelatlonp  make  It  more 
urgent  that  Governor  Rock^ller  be  recalled 
to  be  questioned  In  publlof  hearings  about 
this  Incident,  and  that  Dr^  Ronan  also  be 
brought  forward  aa  a  wltnee«|  If  the  incidents 
are  correct  as  reported — an<^I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  events — then  a  grave 
question  of  conflict  of  Intei^et  arises.  Even 
if  the  description  of  event*  should  not  be 
correct  In  every  detail,  the  fuestlon  of  per 
sonal  gifts  to  I>r.  Ronan  ancfito  other  poUtl 
cal  figures  raises  a  grave  quAtion  of  proprl 
ety.  The  Committee  shi 
whether  Dr.  Ronan  received 
other  times,  or  has  been  a 
enterprises  and  Insptltutlon 
the  Rockefeller  family.  ^ 

Indeed,  the  Governor  ahoult  be  questioned 
about  the  extent  and  scope  olhls  glft-glvlng 
to  any  person  who  stands  In  Aie  public  trust 
as  a  political  figure  or  publ  c  official.  The 
public  deserves  to  know  the  names  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Govemor'B  generosity.  At 
no  other  time  In  history  ha  e  the  Ameri- 
can people  been  so  In  need  of^  oandor  and  of 
assurance  of  Integrity  beyond  '  ny  reasonable 
doubt. 

Sincerely, 

J  S8X  Hkliu. 

Mr,  President,  the  revela  ions  of  thla 
morning's  paper,  coupled  wJ  h  the  stories 
over,  the  weekend,  tend  to 
presence  of  the  kind  of  . 
raised  In  my  appearance  a 
before  the  Rules  Commltiee.  At  that 
time,  I  did  not  raise  any  qu  stlons  about 
the  fitness  of  a  wealthy  mai   to  serve  his 
country.   Indeed.   I   wish 
wealthy  myself.  But  I  did  . 
whether  the  context  of  Mr. 
personal  wealtii — that  Is  to 
wealth  combined  with  the 

ence,  goals,  and  motlvatl 

efeller  family  dynasty,  past, 
was  such  a  unique  case  that 
elude  a  clear-cut  dlstlnctlo 

personal  affairs  and  the  n_ .^,^.- 

est.  In  other  words,  has  MiTRockefeller 
used  his  wealth  In  such  a  fray  that  It 
would  be  difficult,  or  Impossfcle,  for  him 
to  avoid  a  conflict  of  Inten  it  on  many 
Issues. 

We  now  find  that  Mr.  Ro(  cefeller  has 
been  In  the  practice  of  mal  ng  gifts  to 
poUtlcal  figures.  It  has  bee!  confirmed 
that  Dr.  Kissinger  received  $  0,000  a  few 
days  before  he  became  Presl<  ent  Nixon's 
National  Security  Adviser.  Vi ;  have  been 
assured  that  there  was  nothi  ig  illegal  in 
the  manner  in  which  this  gl  ;  was  given 
or  received.  Yet  the  propriety  of  it  Is  sep- 
arate from  Its  legality.  U  It '  rere  lllega;, 
certainly  It  would  be  lmprop<  r.  But  even 
If  It  Is  legal,  there  Is  a  (  uestion  of 
whether  or  not  It  Is  proper  o  Induce  a 
sense  of  substantial  obUgatlo  i  in  a  man 
about  to  become  a  senior  pu  illc  official. 

As  I  indicated  before  the  ]  iules  Com- 
mittee, the  testimony  of  Mr  juohn  Dean 


before  the  Watergate  Committee  con- 
tained references  indicating  that  a  con- 
tinued confidential  relationship  existed 
between  Governor  Rockefeller  and  Dr. 
Kissinger  after  Dr.  Kissinger  had  en- 
tered the  White  House.  Indeed,  some  may 
speculate  that  the  failure  to  maintain 
confidentiality  of  the  Kissinger-related 
wiretaps  led  President  Nixon  to  feel  that 
he  had  to  set  up  a  special  investigative 
unit,  the  unit  known  as  "the  plumbers." 
Whether  tliat  decision  was  correct  or 
not,  from  it  flowed  many  of  the  conse- 
quences of  Watergate. 

So  we  must  ask  the  further  question: 
Was  It  proper  for  Dr.  Kissinger  to  main- 
tain an  intimate  relationship  with  a  man 
who  had  given  him  $50,000  as  a  token 
of  friendship  and  appreciation? 

And  other  questions  also  arise.  It  is 
rumored  that  Governor  Rockefeller  spent 
as  much  as  $500,000  a  year  on  "gifts"  to 
men  who  wielded  political  and  financial 
power.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  is  true 
or  not,  but  it  does  not  seem  improbable 
in  the  light  of  what  has  already  been 
confirmed.  Until  we,  as  U.S.  Senators, 
know  the  full  extent  of  the  way  in  which 
Governor  Rockefeller  may  have  used  the 
power  of  his  fortime  In  building  a  net- 
work of  political  dependency,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  resolve  the  question  of  whether 
he  ought  to  be  confirmed  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


lawed  a  significant  step  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  these  hatreds  wUI  have  been 
taken. 

Fourth.  It  will  lessen  the  burden  on  the 
International  community.  Genocide  gen- 
erally dislocates  many  people  who  flee  to 
neighboring  states,  as  did  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples, Jews,  and  others  during  World  War 
n.  These  refugees  must  be  cared  for.  Not 
only  do  they  suffer  great  damage,  but 
they  are  a  charge  on  the  world. 

Fifth.  It  will  assure  a  more  productive 
and  economically  stable  world  society. 
The  practice  of  genocide  Is  economically 
costly  and  causes  losses  In  production  and 
trade. 

By  adopting  the  Genocide  Convention 
Accords  of  1949,  the  93d  Congress  can  go 
on  record  as  showing  good  faith  and  In- 
tegrity In  pursuing  the  goals  outlined 
some  25  years  ago.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
document  without  delay. 
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EARLIEST  HEARINGS  ADVISE  ADOP- 
TION OP  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  happened  to  the  world  In  the  long 
25-year  history  of  ttie  Genocide  Treaty, 
and  the  equally  long  delay  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  In  ratifying  the  document.  How- 
ever, International  conditions  have  not 
changed  drastically  enough  to  warrant 
claim  that  the  Genocide  Treaty  Is  obso- 
lete. On  the  contrary,  It  Is  of  even  more 
importance  In  world  situations  today 
than  It  was  25  years  ago. 

The  Senate  has  twice  conducted  hear- 
ings imder  a  subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  Both  subcom- 
mittees came  to  the  same  ultimate  con- 
clusion, that  it  was  In  the  Interest  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  American 
people  to  ratify  this  document.  Quite 
appropriately,  the  conclusions  made  by 
the  1950  subcommittee  are  still  applica- 
ble today,  exemplifying  the  imiversality 
and  eternity  of  the  Implications  of  the 
Genocide  Treaty.  Their  report  concluded 
with  the  following  reasons  for  adoption: 
First,  It  will  create  a  more  stable  and 
better  world  condition  In  which  this 
country  may  live.  The  destruction  of  hu- 
man beings  by  groups  along  racial,  na- 
tional, and  religious  lines  is  an  evil  which 
has  long  shocked  mankind,  and  Is  In 
great  need  of  correction.  The  convention 
will  outlaw  this  barbaric  practice. 

Second.  It  will  advance  the  cause  of 
world  peace.  Genocide  Is  a  form  of  ag- 
gression by  one  national  group  against 
another.  As  long  as  genocide  exists  there 
can  be  assurance  that  war  can  be  abol- 
ished. 

Third.  It  will  do  away  with  certain 
forms  of  group  hatred.  Genocide  arouses 
deepseated  hatreds  and  resentment  In 
persecuted  groups.  With  genocide  out- 


REPORT  ON  ACi'iVri'lKS  OF  THE 
MINORITY  IN  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  Airo  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE   IN    1974 

Mr.  JAV1T8.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  2d  session  of  the  93d  Congren. 
1974.  the  Republican  minority  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
of  which  I  am  the  ranking  nilnorl^' 
member,  made  again  a  distinctive  record 
of  constructive  contributions  and  effec- 
tive legislative  achievement.  It  Is  gratl- 
f3^Ing  to  note  that  In  a  number  of  In- 
stances the  central  concepts  around 
which  major  legislation  was  buUt  origi- 
nated on  the  minority  side.  These  con- 
tributions cover  all  areas  of  activity  of 
the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  re- 
port I  have  prepared  on  these  contribu- 
tions and  the  contributions  of  minority 
members  not  on  the  committee  to  legis- 
lation considered  by  the  committee  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
CoMMrrTKi;  on  Labor  akd  Pubuc  Wkltabx 

MiNOHITT    RKPoaX 
LABOB 

Employee  Retirement  Income  Securltr 
Act  of  1974  (PX.  9»-40e)  : 

Enacted  September  2,  1974,  the  law 
(known  commonly  as  the  "pension  reform 
act")  constitutes  the  first  sweeping  overhaul 
of  the  Nation's  private  pension  and  welfare 
benefit  plans. 

The  pension  reform  act  Is  based  on  leg- 
islation authored  by  Senator  Javlts  In  1967 
(S.  1103),  and  reintroduced  in  1969  (8.  2187) 
and  1971  (S.  2).  In  1972,  the  Javlts  bill  wma 
merged  into  the  bipartisan  WlUlams-Javlts 
bUl  (8.  8S88)  (Harrlaon  Wmiams,  Chair- 
man) which  was  cosponsmwd  on  the  minor- 
ity side  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  and  co- 
sponsored  by  J.  aienn  Beall,  Jr..  Richard  8. 
Schwelker,  Robert  T.  Stafford,  and  Robert 
Taft,  Jr..  and  reported  favorably  In  July 
1972. 

In  1973.  the  Williams -Javlts  bUl  was 
reintroduced  as  8.  4  cospoitsored  on  the 
minority  side  by  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javlts, 
Peter  H.  Domlnlck,  Richard  S.  Schwelker, 
Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  J.  Olenn  BaaU,  Jr.,  and 
Robert  T.  Stafford,  and  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  In  April,  1978.  It 
was  merged  with  8.  1179.  a  similar  onmlbus 
bin  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,   and    passed    the    Senate.    Sub- 
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lequently,  the  bill  went  to  conference  with 
the  House  version  (HA.  2).  It  passed  the 
Senate  and  was  sent  to  the  President  who 
ligned  it  into  law  on  September  2,  1074  as 
Pi.  93-406. 

Committee  studies  and  activities  in  sup- 
port of  pension  reform  legislation  were 
aitenslve  and  minority  noeaber*  of  the 
Committee  participated  actively  in  all 
ftudies  and  Investlgatlona. 

Fair  Labor  Btandantt  Amaartmsnta  of  1074 
(PX.  0»-26O) : 

Congreaa  enacted  a  bUl  coBpaaatmA  by 
Senator  Javm  which  ralaed  the  minimum 
wage  for  aU  oorered  employeat  to  $3.30  by 
1978  and  aztended  coverage  under  the  Act 
to  10  mllUoQ  employees  Including  tmploye* 
of  Stat*  and  local  governments  and  domea- 
tlc  service  employees. 

Minority  amendments  which  were  adt^ted 
include: 

First,  an  amendment  to  provide  for  a  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  Lab<Mr  of  the  Justlflca- 
tUm  for  c(»itlnuatlon  at  the  ezemptlona  from 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  coverag*  of  the 
Act— Senator  Javlts. 

Second,  aa  amendment  to  provide  tox 
study  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  means 
available  to  prevent  curtailment  of  employ- 
soent  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged, 
youth,  the  aged,  and  other  groups  which 
have  a  lUst(»lcaUy  high  Incidence  of  unem- 
ployment— Senator  Taft. 

Third,  an  amendment  to  provide  aa  ex- 
emption from  the  overtime  requirements  ot 
the  Act  tat  married  couples  employed  as 
house-parents  In  orphanages — Senator 
Schwelker. 

Coverage  of  Non-Proflt  Hoq>ltals  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (PJL  98- 
360): 

This  Act  Is  a  fusion  of  bills  Introduced  by 
Senators  Taft  and  Javlts  which  provided  for 
coverage  of  en^loyeea  of  not-for-profit  hos- 
pitals under  the  Natl<»ial  Labor  Belattona 
Act. 

Also  Included  was  a  special  provision  far 
the  settlements  of  lab(M*-ounagement  dis- 
putes in  non-profit  hospitals,  which  includ- 
ed mandatory  mediation  by  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service,  the  creation 
of  qteclal  boards  of  inquiry  where  disputes 
threaten  essential  health  services,  and  ad- 
vance notice  of  any  Intent  to  strike. — Sena- 
tor Taft. 

Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
Amendments  (PX.  93-416) : 

This  bill  updates  benefits  under  and  Im- 
proves the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act. 

Included  an  amendment  to  expand  the 
scope  of  services  avaUable  to  disabled  Fed- 
eral employees  to  Include  c^tometrlsts,  clin- 
ical psychologlstB,  and  certain  oervlces  of 
chiropractors. — Senators  Javlts  aad  Taft. 
KotrcATioir  AiaavDicxHTs  or  19T4<fi.  es-sso) 
First,  extension  and  expansion  of  Hie  Adult 
Education  Act,  including  provisions  that  up 
to  20%  of  the  funds  may  be  \ued  for  high 
8cho<M  equivalency  programs;  that  give  new 
emphasis  to  programs  for  adults  tn  Institu- 
tions and  to  audit  programs  In  community 
schools:  and  that  State  advisory  oounoUs 
may  be  establUhed  te  counad  wtth  both 
Federal  and  State  authorttlea — Senator 
Javlts. 

Second,  a  new  program  for  bilingual  voca- 
tional training  for  persons  of  Uinitsd  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability  who  have  dropped  out 
of  school  or  finished  secondary  aetioollng — 
Senator  Dominlck. 

Third,  grants  for  States  to  develop  plana 
for  equaUzatUn  of  educational  expenditures 
between  areas  within  the  State— Senator 
Schwelker. 

Fourth,  establish  special  emphasis  pro- 
grams In  reading  Improvemant— Senatcta 
Beall  and  Domlnlck. 

Fifth,  requirement  that  States  provide  pro- 
cedvuve  for  Insuring  that  handicapped  Chil- 
dren and  their  parents  are  gviaraateed  pro- 


cedxiral  safeguards  and  access  to  appropriate 
educational    omx>rt\inlty — Senator  Stafford. 

Sixth,  a  new  program  to  encourage  the  ed- 
ucation of  gifted  and  talented  chOdreii— 
Senators  Javlts,  Schwelker,  BwOl,  Welekv, 
Percy,  et  al. 

Seventh,  retention  of  Part  B  (Special  In- 
centive Orants)  of  TlUe  I,  XBBA— fienator 
Domlnlck. 

Eighth,  additional  flexlblUty  la  the  Ethalo 
Heritage  Act  by  providing  for  ethnic  heritage 
programs  la  Uan  at  etlmie  harttage  ceatara 
Seaator  Schwelker. 

Nlath,  establlabmaat  wltbla  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  of  a  clearinghouse  oa  adult 
educatloa — Seaator  BeaU. 

Tenth,  provision  for  the  handicapped  In 
the  career  education  program— 43eaator 
Stafford. 

Eleveath,  provtabm  In  the  Special  Pro)ectB 
Act  of  aa  "lacubator"  aetailda  for  spedflad 
developing  categorical  prognuna  flenator 
Javlta. 

Twelfth,  an  amendmant  to  the  Oeneral 
Education  Provisions  Act  mandating  the  Is- 
suance of  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  In  a  timely  fashion  la 
order  to  expedite  adnUalstratloo  of  educa- 
tloa leglalatloD  enacted  by  Ckmgreaa — Seaa- 
tor Schwelker. 

Thlrteeath,  provlsloa  for  reading  trala- 
Ing  on  public  televlaloa — Senatcra  Beall  and 
Domlnlck. 

Fourteenth,  provlakm  retaining  require- 
ment of  dlstitot-wlde  parmt  advtoory  coua- 
cUs  uader  Title  I,  B8XA— 6eiiator  Stafford. 

Fifteenth,  Inclusion  la  the  White  House 
Coafereace  on  Educatloa  of  ad\ilt  educa- 
tloa— Seaat<^  Javlts. 

Slxteeath.  prohlbltloa  of  orders  requlriag 
the  traasportation  of  studeats  for  radal  de- 
segregattoa  except  at  the  begtaalng  <tf  aa 
academic  sduxd  year — Senator  Beall. 

Seveateeath.  provisions  for  expanding 
programs  to  assist  individuals  from  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds  to  imdertake  legal 
professional  training — Senatore  Javlts  and 
Mondale. 

Eighteenth,  provisions  to  lessen  the  im- 
pact of  losses  caused  by  revisions  In  the  Im- 
pact aid  law — Senator  Beall. 

Nineteenth,  stipulation  la  the  Title  VX. 
(prohibition  of  sex  discrimination)  regula- 
tions that  such  regulations  shall  Include  with 
respect  to  intercollegiate  athletic  actlvtUea 
reasonable  provisions  concerning  the  nature 
of  particular  sports — Senator  Javlts. 

Twentieth,  finding  that  the  Title  U  pro- 
visions relating  to  busing  are  not  Intended 
to  diminish  the  VS.  courts  authority  to  en- 
force fully  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution — Senators  Scott 
and  Mansfield. 

Twenty-first,  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  and  privacy  of  parents  and  stu- 
dents— Senator  Buckley. 

Twenty-second,  inclusion  in  the  disaster 
provisions  of  PL  815  that  Commissioner  may 
Include  In  construction  costs  amounts  to 
assure  that  the  restored  facility  will  afford 
appropriate  protection  against  personal  in- 
juries— Senators  Cook,  Brock,  Huddleston 
Pearson. 

Twenty-third,  provision  for  reasonable 
time  for  developing  voluntary  plans  for  de- 
segregating schools — Senator  Dole. 

Twenty-foiuth,  inclusion  of  ocHnmunity 
ooUegee  in  community  school  program — Sen- 
ator Hansen. 

Twenty-fifth,  inclusion  la  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  of  the  problems 
of  non-public  schocrts — Senator  Helms. 

Twenty-sixth,  provlalon  tar  a  new  eatitle- 
ment  grant  program  for  the  education  of 
handic^ped  clilldren — Senators  Mathias, 
BeaU,  Brock,  Case,  Co(A,  Dole,  Hatfield, 
Tower,  et  al. 

HEALTH 

Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-270) : 
A  blU  supporting  Sudden  lafaat  Death 


Syndrome  (SIOS) — the  leading  cause  of 
death  in  infancy — research,  counselling  in- 
formation and  educational  programs,  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Javlts,  Schwelker. 
Porcy.  Weicker  and  Packwood  provided  the 
basis  for  this  Act. 

National  Research  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
348): 

Bills  (8.  878  and  8.  974)  introduced  by 
Senator  Javlts,  and  bills  (S.  2071  and  S.  2072) 
developed  jointly  by  Senator  Javlts  and 
(Senator  Kennedy)  the  C^halrman  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee  and  the  former  co- 
sponsored  by  Senatcws  Beall,  Dmnlnlck  and 
Schwelker,  and  a  Joint  Resolution  coepon- 
sored  by  Senators  Javlts.  Schwelker,  Brooke, 
and  Case  provided  the  basis  for  this  Act. 

Minority  Amendments  written  into  law 
Include: 

First.  Prohibition  against  reverse  discrim- 
ination for  religious  beliefs  or  moral  convic- 
tions for  participation  In  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral reeearch — Senator  Javlts. 

Second.  Authorize  grants  for  medical 
school  curricula  on  ethical,  social,  legal  and 
moral  Issues  Involved  in  biomedical  re- 
search— Senator  Javlts. 

Tlilrd.  Authorize  continued  funding  sup- 
port to  medical  and  other  health  profession 
schools  admitting  aaXj  female  students 
which  is  changing  status — Senator  Schwel- 
ker. 

Foxirth.  Investigation  and  study  at  pejrcho- 
surgery — Senator  Beall. 

Fifth.  Assure  that  human  subjects  la  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  not  sub- 
ject to  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  regiilatlcms  are  protected — Sen- 
ator Javlts. 

Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention,  Treatment  and  Behablll- 
tation  Act  Amendments  of  197S  (Public  Iaw 
93-282) : 

Provisions  of  the  Administration  bill  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Javlts  (S.  3011)  aad 
a  bill  cosponsored  by  Senator  Javlts.  Schwel- 
ker, Dominlck,  Mathias  and  Hatfield  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  this  Act. 

Minority  amendments  written  into  law 
include: 

First.  Orants  to  states  to  Implemeat  the 
Uniform  Alcoholism  and  Intoxication  Treat- 
ment Act — Senator  Javlts. 

Second.  Alcohol  abusers  and  alccAoUcs 
suffering  from  medical  conditions  cannot  be 
discriminated  against  m  hoqiltal  admis- 
sion— Senator  Javlts. 

Third.  Administrator  of  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Admlalstrattoa 
appelated  by  Preeldeat  with  advice  and  ooa- 
sent  of  Senate— Seaator  Javlta. 

National  Oanoer  Act  Amendmenta  of  1S74. 
(Public  Law  83-863) 

Bills  developed  jointly  by  Senator  Javlta 
and  Senator  Kennedy,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Health  Suhoommlttee  (S.  3803)  cosponsored 
by  Senatori  Schwelker,  Staffwd,  Taft,  Dom- 
lnlck. BaaU  aad  Packwood  and  (S.  3033)  oo- 
sponscced  by  Senators  Beall  aad  Schwelker 
provided  the  basis  for  this  Act. 

Health  Servloee  Research  aad  Evaluation 
aad  Health  SUtlstlcs  Act  <a  1074. 
(PuhUc  Law  93-3S3) 

ProvlsloBS  of  Administration  bills  Intn^ 
diiced  by  Senate  Javlts  (S.  1460.  S.  1615, 
and  S.  1633)  and  a  bill  cosponsored  by  Sea- 
ator Javlts  and  Schwelker  provided  the  ba- 
sis for  this  Act. 

Minority  amendments  written  Into  law 
include: 

First.  Establish  two  national  special  em- 
phasis centos  (Health  Care  Technology  Cen- 
ter and  Health  Care  Management  Center)— 
Senator  Beall. 

Second.  Establish  a  n.S.  National  Commit- 
tee on  Vital  and  Health  Stattstics — Senator 
Beall. 

Third.  Increase  authorlBatlons  for  health 
service,  evaluation  and  demonstration  activi- 
ties— Seaator  BeaU. 
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National  Dlabetee  MeUftus 
Education  Act  (Public  La^ 

Bills  Introduced  by 
17  and  8.  2830)  and 
by  Senators  Javlts,   CurtI 
and  Senators  Javlts,  Beall 
the  basis  for  this  Act. 

Department  of  Defense 
thorlzatlons  Act. 

Provisions  of  a  bill 

Magnuson  and       . 

Its  and  Tower  ensured  the 
tlon  of  the  Public  Health 
Including  those  located  i 
New  Tork  and   Oalveston 

Emergency  Health 
Assistance  Act. 

(Public  Law  93I38S) 
A  bill  (S.  3783)  Introduct  I  by  Senator  Jav- 
lts and  cosponsored  by  al  the  Republican 
Senators  of  the  Commltt<  »  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  provided  i  le  basis  for  the 
law. 

POVXBTT 

The    Legal    Services    Cor  oration    Act    of 

(Public  Law  93-  66) 

This  Act  establlshee  a  na  tonal  legal  serv- 
ices corporation  for  the  coB  luet  of  the  legal 
services  program  currently  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opp  irtunlty. 

S.  2686,  the  basis  for  this  (neasure  was  de- 
veloped Jointly  by  the  Chali  nan  of  the  Sub- 
committee and  Senator  Jaflts  on  the  basis 
of  Amendment  No.  132  to  9 1815  Introduced 
on  May  6,  1873  by  Senator  favlts  for  himself 
and  Senators  Taft,  Schwellir,  and  Nelson 

OLDER    AMEKICiivS 

Older  Americans   Act 
(Public  Law  03-351) : 

This  law  resulted  from  a  _ 
Introduced  by  Senators  Beall 
Toung,  Dole,  Scott  of  Pei 
Tower,  Mathlas,  Hansen, 

Minority   amendments 
Include : 

First,  an  amendment 
tatlon     facilities     for     the 
Schwelcker. 

Second,  an  amendment  to 
Imura   level   of  Federal    _, 
elderly  of  not  less  than  10 
adjustable  to  reflect 
Senator  Beall. 

Third,  an  amendment  _. 
tlons  governing  the  use  of 
this  program  for  the 
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Extension    and    Revision 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  (Public 

HJl.    11148,    to    extend 
Javlts-Wagner-OTJay  Act,    _. 
law  on  July  26,  1974   (PubU 
The  basis  of  the  measure  Is 
duced  by  Senator  Javlts. 
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National   Science    Founda^on   Authorl«a- 
tlon  Act  of  1B73  (Public  La^    93—) : 
The  Administration   bUl.  B.   3299,   Intro- 

together  with 
) 


duced  by  Senator  Domlnlck. 

the  bill  introduced  by   (SenJ , 

the  Chairman  of  the  Subcon]  nlttee  S  3344 
formed  the  basis  for  this  Act;  Senator  Doml- 
nlck  then  Introduced  the  com  romlse  amend- 
ment which  was  enacted  as  i  substitute  for 
the  above-cited  8ena+-»  bills     ' 


THE  CUMBERLAND.  M.  JNE,  PAIR 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pr&ldent,  from 
time  to  time  our  large  metr  >polltan  news 
Journals  discover  some  ever  t  In  my  home 
State  of  Maine  which  strll  es  the  editor 
as  sufficiently  unusual  to  i  lerit  a  page- 
one  story.  T 

Last  Friday's  Wall  streei  Journal  car- 
ried such  a  Etorj'  about  t  e  ox-pull  at 
the  Cumberland.  Maine.  F  ir  last  week. 


Those  of  us  from  Maine  are  always 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  edu- 
cate our  fellow  countiymen.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  strikes-us  as  rather  curious 
that  a  common,  everyday  occurrence 
should  arouse  such  interest  among  the 
national  press.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
city  folk  will  never  cease  to  be  Impressed 
with  life  the  way  It  should  be  lived. 

The  ox-pulling  contests  at  our  agri- 
cultural fairs  are  imdoubtedly  as  <dd  as 
the  fairs  themselves.  As  one  who  saw 
his  first  ox-pull  at  a  very  young  age,  I 
cannot  help  wondering  what  the  fuss  Is 
all  about. 

But  for  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  tradition 
of  ox-pulIlng,  I  would  like  to  extend  an 
invitation  to  visit  Maine  next  year  to  see 
for  themselves  what  struck  the  paper's 
fancy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal's  article  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoRi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  4,  1974] 

In  Maine,  Ox  Pullino  Still  Pulls  Tkxm  m 

AT    TH«    Couirrr    Fans — Bksxdcb    That, 

When  Oxen  Asa  Worn  Ottt  You  Can  Eat 

Bekf,  Which  Isn^  Taui  or  Bosses 

(By  Barry  Newman) 
Cttmbekland,  Mains. — A  crowd  of  maybe 
2.000  Is  packing  the  grandstand  and  pUlng 
three-deep  against  the  rail  on  the  open  side 
of  the  PuUlng  Arena  at  the  Cumberland 
County  Pair,  all  waiting  for  the  start  of  the 
International  Ox  Pulling  Contest  for  the  In- 
ternational Trophy.  It  Is  probably  the  biggest 
ox  pulling  event  in  the  whole  country  all 
season.  "It's  sort  of  a  similar  deal  to  the 
Olympics,"  says  George  Hall,  the  fair's  Super- 
intendent of  Oxen. 

Sort  of.  Ox  pulling  Isn't  really  a  big  sport 
any  more;  hasn't  been  since  the  tractor  came 
in.  But  watching  two  big  brutes  that  together 
weigh  as  much  as  a  fxUl-slze  car  tug  at  a 
block  of  concrete  three  times  as  heavy  as  they 
are  Is  stUl  plenty  exciting  for  the  people  who 
go  to  dusty  little  county  fairs  like  this  one. 
In  places  where  being  up-to-date  might  not 
be  as  Important  as  It  seems  to  be  elsewhere. 

A  few  people  may  be  here  from  Portland 
for  the  contest  (which  took  place  a  week  ago 
last  night,  this  being  a  not -so-Instant  re- 
play). But  this  Is  mainly  a  farm  crowd: 
round  ladles  In  stretch  pants  munching 
French  fries  doused  with  vinegar;  men  with 
creased  faces  and  bad  teeth  leaning  out  every 
so  often  to  spit  tobacco  Juice  Into  the  dirt. 
There  are  lots  of  kids,  too,  and  some  of  them 
Just  climbed  up  on  top  of  the  chalk  board  In 
the  corner.  They'U  have  to  get  down  from 
there  before  we  can  start. 

EIGHT   TEAMS  COMFFTE 

There  seems  to  be  some  movement  at  the 
far  end  of  the  arena.  Here  come  the  teamsters 
and  their  cattle,  and  the  crowd  Is  on  Its  feet 
Mght  teams  that  qualified  In  last  August's 
trials  are  competing.  Pour  are  from  New 
England  and  the  other  four  are  from  Nova 
Scotia.  That's  the  way  It  is  every  year  because 
other  places  never  enter.  Ox  puUlng  Just 
seems  to  have  stuck  mostly  in  the  Northeast 
whUe  about  everybody  else  on  the  continent 
switched  to  horses  and  motors. 

First  Into  the  arena  are  the  four  Nova  Sco- 
tlans.  smUlng  confidently,  holding  whips  over 
their  heads,  leading  broad-shouldered  critters 
decorated  with  clanging  cowbells  and  pom- 
pons resting  on  Impassive  snouts.  Nova  Sco- 
tlans  are  proud  of  their  oxen;  some  farmers 
there  stUl  pull  stumps  and  haul  logs  with 
them.  'They're  better  than  a  tractor  and  as 
good  as  a  pair  of  horses  in  the  rough,"  says 
Gordon  Lohnes,  who  came  down  for  the  con- 


test. "When  you  get  rtd  of  an  ox  you  can 
make  beef;  when  you  get  rid  of  a  horse  you 
got  to  bury  It.  I  guess  that's  why  we  hunt 
onto  "em."  (Oxen,  by  the  way,  ar«  castratM 
bulls — It  makes  them  less  uppity.) 

The  Nova  Scottan  teams  are  bound  by 
bra»-8tiidded  bead  yokes  that  you  haMy 
ever  see  In  tSte  States.  The  yokes  are  c^n. 
fuUy  carved  and  fitted  to  the  horns  so  that 
the  oxen  can  put  the  full  strength  of  thek 
massive  BMks  tnto  a  p«!!.  Master  of  ceremo- 
nies George  Bdwards  Is  talking  into  the 
microphone:  "Just  looklt  the  headgear  on 
these  cattle,  folks.  Let's  give  'em  a  good  hana 
for  reaUy  polishing  up  these  cattle.  W«^ 
glad  you're  here,  boys." 

The  cheering  swells  as  the  New  Englandan 
move  Into  the  arena,  marching  with  white- 
birch  goad  sticks  resting  like  rifles  on  their 
shoulders.  Their  cattle,  in  plain  hickory  bow 
yokes  that  are  fastened  around  thetr  na^.%. 
Instead  of  to  their  horns,  are  stripped  o< 
finery  and  ready  for  a  hard  pull.  These  men. 
like  most  others  In  New  England  who  keep 
oxen,  do  It  more  or  less  because  their  fathers 
kept  oxen  and  because  they  think  It's  a  good 
Idea  for  their  sons  to  keep  oxen.  They  train 
them  all  year  and  In  the  summer  they  travel 
around  to  the  fairs. 

SETTLING  A  POINT 

The  New  Englanders  are  convincing  th^^ 
their  bow  yokes  are  better  for  pulling  tiif,n 
the  Nova  Scotia  head  yokes,  and  that's  naUy 
why  this  contest  was  started  In  1965 — to  set- 
tle that  point  once  and  for  all.  Every  year 
but  one  since  then  the  New  England  teams 
have  gotten  slaughtered,  and  you  might 
think  they  would  be  ready  to  concede  by 
now.  But  these  Yankees  are  tenacious.  "I 
think  we  still  have  a  chance,"  George  WfiH 
says.  We  wUl  soon  find  out. 

The  contestants  are  lined  up  In  the  arena 
and  George  HaU  Is  holding  out  his  hat  to 
eadi  man  who  draws  for  starting  position. 
It  looks  like  John  Treadwell  Is  going  to  pull 
first.  Yes,  It's  John  Treadwell  from  East 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  the  man  wearing  the  wlde- 
brlmmed  white  hat  and  a  white  beard  that's 
sticking  out  about  three  inches  In  front  of 
his  chin.  Itll  be  a  minute  before  Mr.  Tread- 
wrtl  gets  hitched  up  and  In  the  meantime  we 
can  run  down  the  rules. 

Two  strips  of  whitewashed  two-by-foun 
are  running  parallel  12  feet  apart  down  the 
stay  between  these  rails.  At  one  end  of  the 
arena  Is  a  "stone  boat."  which  is  a  sledge 
with  8,600  pounds  of  concrete  blocks  on  It. 
The  oxen  are  hitched  to  the  boat  and  have 
to  drag  It  three  feet  along  the  dirt  fioor.  If 
they  do,  the  teamster  can  call  for  more 
weight.  Ilien  they  tow  It  three  more  feet, 
the  teamster  calls  for  still  more  weight,  and 
BO  on  until  the  boat  Is  too  heaw  to  budge. 
The  team  that  pulls  the  most  weight  three 
feet  without  stepping  over  the  rail  wins  the 
contest.  If  a  team  cant  puU  the  load  In  three 
tries.  It's  out. 

The  team  U  ready.  Mr.  Treadwell  slips 
them  some  sugar,  yells  "Haab  I"  and  the  boat 
ri^  ahead  easily.  "Now  hell  oaU  tot  a  lo«l.- 
Oeorga  Sdwarda  announoea.  "Whaddya  going 
to  have.  John?"  j    b  '-e 

"A  tlMrasand  pounds.-  Mr.  Treadwell  says 
and  a  big  rumbling  tractor  pOea  on  three 
mOTeblocks.  "You're  "on  your  own.  John," 
George  Bdwards  says,  but  siuldenly  the  cattle 
are  puUlng  by  thraaaelves.  "Wtoahl  Woahl 
Woabl"  Jetm  'neadvell  is  shouting,  but  ttte 
cattle  are  over  the  rail  once  and  heading  over 
on  the  other  side.  "Walt!  Waltl  Waaltf"  he 
bellows,  but  the  cattle  are  over  the  rail  twice 
and  theyYe  out.  Mr.  TreadweU  heads  for  the 
bam.  "We  hope  we  have  some  teams  from  the 
VS.  that'll  give  us  a  little  better  show," 
George  Edwards  says.  "And  now  here's  Oran 
Velnot  from  Nova  Scotia." 

AKAZCKO  PnroikCANCX 

Mr.  Velnot.  a  man  with  a  greenbUIed  cap 
pushed  to  one  side  of  bis  grey  head,  hitches 
up  his  eatUe  and  they  easily  pull  the  boat 
three  feet.  They  take  on  800  pounds  more 
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tnd  do  the  same.  M|r.  Velnot  lent  making  a 
peep.  The  load  builds:  6.600  poimds.  6,400, 
7,300,  8,000  pounds.  The  cattle  Just  put  their 
beads  down  and  pun.  At  8,400  Mr.  Velnot  be- 
|lns  to  encoorage  them.  He  tugs  down  on 
their  horns,  whirls  his  whip  over  his  head 
aad  screams:  "Oomeah!  Heah!  Heahl 
Comeaaghl"  The  load  sUps  Ahead.  At 
8,000  pounds  they  flnaUy  waver.  1^.  Velnot 
tfirleks.  the  head  yiAe  creaks,  but  the  stone 
boat  creeps  only  27  Inches.  The  team  la  out. 
"Nice  Job  Oran;  that's  the  way  to  do  It," 
Oeorge  Edwards  says  over  the  loudspeaker. 

The  crowd  Is  hutfMd  In  amaeement  art;  Mr. 
Veinot's  display.  People  down  hare  dont 
often  see  cattle  trained  the  way  they  are  In 
NovB  Scotia.  "In  Nova  Sootla  you  dassen't 
use  the  whip,"  Gordon  Lohnee  explains. 
Tou  got  to  gcrt  them  to  do  what  you  want 
Just  by  talking  to  'em.  They  call  'em  dumb 
animals,  but  they're  smarter  than  we  are." 
The  American  way  Is  to  get  the  oxen  to  do 
what  you  want  by  whacking  them  on  the 
haunches  with  the  gockd  stiek:  And  at  most 
contests  in  the  States,  mcxeovet,  the  rules 
are  different.  The  oxen  pull  for  distance 
with  a  set  load  within  a  time  limit  and 
the  only  place  they  arent  allowed  to  go  Is 
into  the  grandstand.  This  contest  Is  being 
played  with  modified  Nova  Sootlan  rules, 
Which  are  a  bit  more  clvniaed.  The  Amer- 
icans know  they  ar»  at  a  disadvantage.  (It's 
trm.  tiiough.  that  at  past  matches  Ameri- 
can rulee  wwe  used  and  the  Canadians  still 
won.) 

WeU,  anyhow,  here  oomea  Dwaln  Anderson 
from  Webotar,  N.B.,  to  give  It  another  go. 
HlB  black  and  white  team  takes  loads  with 
ease,  but  at  7,800  poimds  the  pressui*  Is  too 
much.  The  oxen  are  blowing  smoke  from 
their  noetms  and  drocMlng  heavily.  A  sweat 
stain  Is  spreading  across  the  back  of  Dwatn 
Anderson's  drab-green  Shirt  as  he  roars 
"Heaaghl"  and  oooMs  down  with  the  goad. 
But  the  boat  moves  only  seven  Inches  and 
the  team  is  flOMied. 

PUIXmo  «   TONS — AMD   ICOSX 

The  next  Nova  Scotlan  ts  DarreU  Watklns, 
with  two  fat.  speckled  oxen.  He  whoops  and 
hollers  a  lot  and  takes  the  load  up  to  7,600 
poimds.  Then  all  at  once  he  adds  on  1,000 
pounds  and  the  team  gives  out.  After  Danell 
Watklns  comes  John  Maburen.  a  strapping 
poultry  farmer  from  Searsmont^  Maine.  He 
works  the  load  up  to  8,000  pounds,  but  with 
that  much  weight  behind  them  his  caUle 
bolt  forward  wlt&  all  thay'v*  got  and  the 
boat  doeant  move  an  Inch. 

And  now,  at  last,  we  have  Nels<»  Zlnck, 
a  Nova  Sootlan  fish  cutter  and  the  reign- 
ing champion,  with  his  two  dark,  mean- 
looking  critters.  Dynamite  and  Lightning. 
Ur.  Zlnck  Is  smiling  pleasantly,  hitching  his 
pants  up  around  his  rib  cage,  doffing  his  old 
blue  sweater.  He's  walking  over  to  the  Judge 
and  It  looks  like  he  wants  another  800 
pounds  on  the  boat  even  before  he  makes  his 
first  pull.  "Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  Tw^n 
knows  what  he's  doing."  George  Edwards  tells 
the  crowd. 

Mr.  Zlnck  plants  his  feet  firmly  In  front 
of  his  animals,  opens  his  ntouth  and  lets  out 
s  long  "Kyaaaaaahl"  as  they  draw  the  boat 
precisely  three  feet.  Again  and  again,  like 
clockwOTk.  they  take  tlie  loads  up  to  8.000 
pounds.  "He's  calling  tor  800  mcnel"  George 
Edwards  ^httuts  and  the  crowd  is  cheering. 
Mr.  Zlnck  puts  his  hand  on  his  r.hin  ^^ 
studies  the  altuatUm.  He  mptloaa  to  the 
Judge.  "Put  on  two  mere."  he  sajv.  That's 
9,000  pounds.  Tba  f»^  cant  bellave  It. 

Mr.  zmck  U  walking,  very  slowly  ^.toward 
the  front  of  his  cattle.  3uildanly  ha  whirls, 
grabs  their  honu.  pulls  down  bard  hi4  bel- 
lows as  the  team  crouches  and  puUs  as  on*. 
and  the  boat  bolts  abead.  It's  done. 

Even  Nelson  Zlnok's  team  cant  handle 
B,aoo  pounds.  They  drag.  Itta  leada  .8«M 
Inches.  But  It  doesnt  look  like  anytody  Is 
going  to  beat  0,000  pounds  and  the  fans  ace 


starting  to  filter  out.  heading  over  to  the  Ex- 
hibition Hall  to  check  out  the  purple  bog- 
hom  potatoes  and  the  rhubarb  Jam.  Ernest 
.UtUefield  from  MorrUl,  Maine,  Is  In  the 
arena  now,  looking  helplessly  at  his  oxen's 
splayed  legs  as  they  Jerk  at  6,600  pounds 
and  can't  move  It.  The  last  man  Is  Gerald 
Woodworth  from  Nova  Sootla  whose  team 
stops  cold  at  8.000  pounds.  "Oh  shoot."  says 
somebody  in  the  crowd.  Nelson  Zlnck  Is  the 
winner. 

Everybody  Is  leaving  now.  trying  to  make 
it  over  to  the  midway  In  time  to  take  In 
Zelda  the  Skeleton  girl.  In  the  arena.  Nel- 
son Zlnck  Is  being  awarded  a  big  sliver  cup 
and  a  flist-prlze  ribbon  as  the  fiashbulbs 
pop. 

"They  putcha  on  a  real  show,"  Oeorge 
Edwards  Is  saying  over  the  speakers.  "It 
looks  like  we  got  to  do  a  little  more  practice 
If  we're  going  to  get  ahead  of  them  boys. 
But  you  got  to  give  us  credit;  we're  still 
working  at  It.  We  never  give  up  here  In  the 
States.  Now  here's  a  list  of  Ucense  numbers 
that  mvist  be  moved  or  they  wUl  be  towed 
away.  .  .  ." 


OPPOSITION  TO  CARGO  PREFER- 
ENCE LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  con- 
ducting for  some  months  an  Intensive 
educational  program  among  its  members 
concerning  ways  to  combat  inflation.  We 
may  not  alwasrs  agree  with  the  Cham- 
ber's position  on  all  issues,  but  I  doubt 
if  any  of  us  here  would  oppose  the  view 
that  InfUitlon  must  be  stopi>ed  if  our 
economic  system  is  to  survive. 

On  September  27.  the  U.S.  Chamber 
Issued  a  very  sound  analysis  of  the  in- 
flationary Impact  of  this  legislation, 
giving  its  reasons  for  opposing  the  bill. 

Among  the  points  this  analysis  makes 
are  thes^; 

.First.  The  added  cost  of  petroleum 
products  for  the  American  consumer 
will  average  at  least  60  to  74  cents  for 
each  barrel  of  imported  oil — totaling  at 
least  $25  to  $31  billion  In  the  next  decade. 

Second.  The  legislation  can  only  serve 
to  magnify  the  Inherent  construction  and 
operating  cost  difference  between  United 
States  and  foreign  flag  v^sseils. 

Third.  Shipyard  expansion  and  tanker 
construction  resulting  from  the  bill 
would  require  enormous  capital  outlays — 
putting  added  pressure  on  money  mar- 
kets and  Interest  rates. 

Fourth.  The  license  fee  remission  pro- 
vision does  not  reduce  the  total  cost  Im- 
pact on  the  consumer.  It  simply  transfers 
a  small  amount  of  the  cost  from  the 
constmier  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Chamber's  analysis  concludes  with 
these  words: 

Anumg  the  moat  Important  domestle  Is- 
sues today  are  combating  Inflation  and  tak-' 
Ing  steps  to  assure  oontlnuad  atqiplles  of 
mlnlmmn  cost  energy.  Oargo  preference  leg- 
islation ylaitAm  the  nattonal  Interest  on 
both  counts.  The  nation  cannot  afford  to 
enaet  this  legislation  which  would  Increase 
enei]gy.  costs  and.  In  doing  so,  wotUd  worsen 
the  already  debilitating  iiSlataon  which  grips 
the  eountry. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  a  review  of  this  short 
analysis,  and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 


Why  ths  National  CHAiaat  Thinks  ths 

CoNrxszNCK  Rcpoax  on  Cabco  PaxFEaxNca 

Shottlo  Bx  Detxatzd 

Cargo  preference  legislation  comes  upon 
us  when  the  entire  nation  is  troubled  by  In- 
flation of  a  magnitude  never  befcne  seen 
In  the  United  States  during  peacetime.  En- 
actment of  such  l^lslatlon — requiring  that 
20%,  increasing  to  30%  In  mid- 1977,  of  all 
petroleum  Imports  transported  by  tanker 
be  carried  In  U£.  flag  vessels — would  have  a 
powerful  Impact  on  this  country's  economy. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  enactment  of 
cargo  prefwence  legislation  would  increase 
the  coat  of  petroleum  products  to  American 
consumers.  VS.  buUt  and  manned  vessels 
are  the  most  costly  in  the  world.  The  only 
real  question  is.  how  much  wlU  costs  In- 
crease? We  believe  there  Is  firm  evidence  that 
the  added  costs  wlU  average  at  least  $0.60  to 
W.74  for  each  barrel  of  imported  oU.  Over 
the  1975  to  1986  period,  these  costs  wlU  total 
at  least  $25  to  $31  blUlon.  Furthermore,  the 
cost  could  easUy  be  more  than  twice  these 
amounts  because  of  foreign  retaliation  or  Im* 
Itatlon.  but  these  factors  are  more  subjec- 
tive In  nature  and  not  as  easily  quantifiable. 

Cargo  preference  legislation  can  only  serve 
to  magnify  the  Inherent  construction  and 
operating  cost  difference  between  VJB.  and 
foreign  flag  vessels.  Simply  stated,  there  are 
not  enough  T7.S.  flag  vessels  available  to 
meet  the  large  demand  that  would  be  artl- 
flclally  created  by  such  legislation,  and  this 
demand  could  not  be  satisfied  untu  well  Into 
the  1980's.  Consumers  know  that  any  article 
in  short  supply  oonunands  premium  prices, 
and  UB.  fliag  tanker  tranq;xMtatlon  is  no 
exception.  Creating  a  captive  market  for 
TJS.  flag  tankers  would  be  highly  Inflationary. 

More  speclflcaUy : 

(1)  The  cost  of  buUdlng  XJJB.  flag  tankers 
will  skyrocket.  U.S.  shipyards  are  now  operat- 
ing at  record  peacetime  levels  with  deliveries 
generally  rimmng  behind  schedule  and  order 
books  essentially  full  for  at  least  the  next 
four  yeua.  The  dollar  value  of  the  backlog 
Is  over  7  bUllon.  Furthermore,  acceleration 
of  the  current  shipbuilding  program  would 
generate  new  demands  for  raw  materials  such 
as  steel,  when  mill  capacity  is  already 
strained.  The  price  of  steel  plate  has  In- 
creased 30  to  35%  over  the  last  year.  An  enor- 
mous amount  of  steel  would  have  to  be  di- 
verted Into  ship  construction,  thus  pftMolig. 
Ing  the  steel  shortage  and  creating  new  m- 
flatlonary  pressures  on  raw  materials. 

(2)  Shipyard  expansion  and  tanker  con- 
struction would  require  enormotia  capital 
outlays.  This  would  put  added  pressure  on 
money  markets  and  Interest  rates  precMly 
when  the  government  Is  encouraging  more 
prudent  use  of  scarce  capital.  In  this  environ- 
ment, an  accelerated  shipbuilding  program  to 
meet  the  added  demand  for  tonnage  created 
by  cargo  preference  legislation  would  clearly 
raise  shipbuilding  costs  and  have  an  Infla- 
tionary Impact  on  the  economy. 

(3)  While  cargo  preference  legislation 
would  compel  the  biilldlng  of  U.S.  flag  ves- 
sels In  an  Inflationary  environment,  a  world- 
wide surplus  of  tanker  tonnage  exists  and  has 
severely  depressed  foreign  flag  freight  rates. 
Ibex  surpluses  are  a  result  of  a  reduction 
In  tonnage  demand  caused  by  energy  con- 
servatlan  measures  adopted  throughout  the 
wortd.  the  use  of  alternate  farms  of  energy. 
and  supply  limitations  Imposed  by  oU  pro- 
ducing cotmtrles.  whne  at  the  same  time  the 
world's  shipyards  have  been  building  tank- 
ers at  imprecedented  levels.  This  situation  Is 
expected  to  prevail  for  the  foreseeable  fut\ire. 
The  wide  availability  of  low  cost  foreign  flag 
tonnage  has  and  will  continue  to  widen  the 
cost  dliferential  between  UJ3.  and  foreign 
flag  vessels.  It  is  difficult  to  Justify  spending 
$110  mllllen.  or  more,  per  vaasel  to  build 
large  tankers  In  the  United  States  when  sudi 
vassals  are  surplus  and  available  at  half  the 
cost  In  the  world  tanker  market. 
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(4)  The  legislation  wo  Id  create  a  cap- 
tive market  for  U.S.  flag  vessels  similar  to 
the  one  created  by  the  Ca  go  Preference  Act 
of  1964.  This  Act  mandi  ted  that  60%  of 
government  sponsored  carg  )es  be  transported 
by  U.S.  flag  vessels,  provl  ling  such  vessels 
are  available  at  "fair  and  -easonable  rates." 
The  rate  paid  over  the  19<  ^1972  period  has 
averaged  2.6  times  the  a  Bt  of  comparable 
foreign  flag  vessels,  clea  ly  a  substantial 
premluna.  A  slmUar  cap  Ive  market  cost 
premium  will  prevail  unde  cargo  preference 
on  all  petroleum  Imports. 

(6)  The  proposed  leglslat  on  also  mandates 
that  new  vessels  be  fitted  vlth  double  bot- 
toms. This  design  speclH  ration  alone  In- 
creases the  cost  of  the  ship  by  approximately 
10%,  further  widening  th  >  spread  between 
UJ3.  and  foreign  constructt  n  costs. 

Using  the  Commerce  De]  artment's  projec- 
tion of  petroleum  import!  the  cost  Impact 
of  these  Items  alone,  which  are  rather 
straightforward  and  well  iocumented,  total 
at  least  «26  billion  over  ithe  1975  to  1986 
period.  This  averages  out  t<lt0.60  per  barrel  of 
Imported  oil.  Using  the  Maptlme  Administra- 
tion's projection  of  forel^  flag  transporta- 
tion costs  and  assuming  tTB.  flag  costs  for 
cargo  preference  trade 
the  doctunented  hlstorli 
times  the  foreign  flag  ra 
cost  totals  $31  bUllon  a 
per  barrel,  thus  conflrmln 
the  estimate 

We  also  conclude  that 
mission  feature  contained 
does  not.  in  fact,  reduce  t|ie  total  coat  im 
pact  on  the  consumer.  It  Amply  transfera  a 
small  amount  of  the  cost  faun  the  consumer 
to  the  taxpayer.  | 

In  addition  to  these  c|»t  Increases  In- 
herent in  cargo  preference  there  are  several 
other  Items  which,  thougt||dUBcult  to  quan- 
tify, could  easily  result  li|  more  than  dou- 
bling the  final  cost  impactipf  this  legislation. 
For  example :  ,' 

(a)  The  International  Ifonatary  Fund  re- 
ports that  "at  mld-1974  t|a  world  economy 
was  In  the  throes  of  a  vsulsnt  and  wld«- 
spread  Inflation,  a  deceleriftlon  of  economic 
growth  in  reaction  to  Xbm  pnoedlng  high 
rate  of  expansion  and  a  naMlv*  dlaaqullfi>- 
rium  in  international  pi  rmants."  Under 
these  circumstances,  enac  ment  of  cargo 
preference  by  the  U.S.  cai;  only  be  viewed 
with  alarm  by  other  nations  It  would  shrink, 
perhaps  destroy,  the  highly  competitlTe  In- 
ternational tanker  market  and  clearly  be 
regarded  as  a  hostile,  proti  ctlonlatlc  move. 
Sconomic  retaliation,  by  n  means  iim^^^ 
to  tanker  operations,  wouli  be  encouraged 
when  the  world  can  least  al^  rd  it. 

(b)  The  direct  inflaUona^  impact  of  cargo 
preference  legislation  woul4  be  reflected  not 
only  In  higher  cost  petroMun  imports,  but 
also  In  higher  costs  to  mwe  petroleum  by 
tanker  In  the  coastal  tradtf.  With  the  arti- 
flclally  stimulated  demaiM  for  U.S.  flag 
tankers,  some  tankers  now|in  coastal  tnule 
could  be  diverted  to  fore^  trade.  These 
would  most  likely  be  the  |^ger,  more  efll> 
clent  vessels  which  could  ^  operated  more 
economically  on  the  longec^  voyages,  leaving 
the  smaller,  less  efllclent.^  Tnnsnlo  for  the 
coastal  trade. 

(c)  Hie  Inflationary  vBtktt  at  this  lacto- 
latlon  would  impact  the  eoiknomy  In  divane 
ways — the  VS.  Navy  being  $ut  one  such  ex- 
ample. Adm.  Isaac  c.  Kldd,  he..  Chief  of  Navy 
Materiel,  recently  testified  iDefore  Congrass 
that  VB.  shipyards  were  ' 
booked  with  commercial 
becoming  increasingly  d 
undertake  Navy  work. 
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might  wosider  at  the  sUeq  »  at  consumer     as 


groups.  Even  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was  un- 
able to  generate  a  flicker  of  Interest  when, 
in  their  July  80  editorial  entitled  "Where  are 
you.  Ralph  Nader",  they  commented  "Now 
that  the  American  consumer  really  needs 
him.  Balph  Nader  seems  to  have  gone  fish- 
ing". The  Inactivity  of  consumer  advocates  Is 
perhaps  best  e^lained  by  the  Christian 
Sclenoe  Monitor:  "Though  normally  oppoMd 
to  this  type  of  legislation,  constimer  groufts 
have  been  reluctant  to  take  a  stand  on  this 
measure,  says  Lee  White,  energy  consultant 
to  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America.  Most 
ooosumer  organizations,  he  notes,  don't  want 
to  Jeopardise  their  labor  union  support  by 
criticising  the  bill's  inflationary  Impact". 

TtM  driving  force  of  labor  behind  this  leg- 
islation is.  of  course,  not  surprising.  Expand- 
ing the  economy  and  employment  Is  certain- 
ly a  desirable  objective  provided  it  can  be 
done  In  a  non-lnflatlonary  manner.  One  must 
question  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  stimu- 
late employment  In  a  capital  intensive  In- 
dustry such  as  shipping.  For  example,  using 
the  $26  billion  minimum  cost  figure  and  esti- 
mates generated  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration of  the  employment  which  would  be 
creased  by  the  legislation,  the  consumer  is 
being  asked  to  pay  at  least  $60,000  for  each 
Job  created. 

In  s\immary,  the  wide  availability  of  Inex- 
pensive energy  has  been  the  key  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  Into  the 
world's  foremoet  Industrial  nation.  Actions 
whlOh  artlflctally  increase  domestic  energy 
costs  Jeopardise  this  development.  Such  ac- 
tions undermine  our  ability  to  sustain  pre- 
vailing living  standards  and  assure  continued 
industrial  growth.  They  also  weaken  the  na- 
tion's ability  to  compete  In  international 
markets.  In  short,  energy  Is  a  basic  cam- 
modlty. 

Among  the  moat  Important  domestic  Issues 
today  at*  combatting  taflation  and  taking 
steps  to  assure  continued  supplies  of  mini- 
mum cost  energy.  Cargo  preference  legisla- 
tlon  TloUtes  the  natkmal  mterest  on  both 
counts.  The  nation  cannot  afford  to  enact 
this  legislation  which  would  Inrnsis  energy 
costs  and.  In  doing  so,  would  woraen  the  al- 
ready debUltatlng  infUUon  which  grlpa  the 
country. 


TIME  RUNNINO  OUT  FOR  ARAB  OIL 
SOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I 
would  Uke  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
by  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen  fnxn  the  October  6, 
1974  Washington  Post.  It  describes  the 
problem  of  Arab  oil  prices  and  suriduB 
funds.  The  author  aptly  warns  us  of  the 
dangers  in  borrowing  funds  from  Arab 
countries  to  lower  the  Western  oil  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit.  Oil  prices  have 
hit  developing  countries  eepedally  hard. 
They  have  to  pay  higher  prices,  while  at- 
tracting little  Arab  investment.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  World  Bank-IMF 
conference  did  not  progress  toward  a 
solution. 

In  addition,  while  seddng  loiwer  oil 
prices,  America  must  create  a  clear  pub- 
lic policy  regarding  the  ute  of  surplus 
Arab  money  here.  Controlling  stock  in  a 
vital  corporation  should  be  in  reliable 
hands.  The  Federal  Government  must 
establish  a  policy  soon,  if  it  Is  to  be  etfec- 
tive. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  caa- 
sent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Ricou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoid. 

follows: 


Tna  To  Tan  On.  Pucs  Solution  Buhmims 

Out 

(By  Hobart  Bowen) 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  IMF  and  World 

Bank,  as  anttolpated.  were  dominated  by  the 

oU  crisis.  But  no  one  coxild  have  anticipated 

the  degree  of  gloom  and  doom  that  perradw 

the  meetinga,  as  the  oU -consuming  counlzles 

swsasid  the  havoc  wrsaked  on  the  interna- 

tional  financial  system  by  a  400  per  cent 

Jump  In  the  price  of  oil  in  a  alngle  year's 

time. 

"Time  Is  running  out,  and  running  out 
fast."  said  on*  of  th*  most  responsible  and 
respected  financial  ofllcials  In  Europe.  "We 
have  maybe  a  year — no  longer — to  find  a 
solution." 

And  yet.  what  can  be  the  solution?  Says 
a  German,  crypUoaUy:  "Point  One.  There  oaa 
be  no  soluUon  irlthout  a  reduction  in  the 
pric*  of  oU.  Point  Two.  There  will  not  be  a 
reduction  in  th*  price  of  oU.  Point  Thne. 
There  is  no  solutton." 

What  It  oomee  down  to  Is  that,  with  cU 
prioea  where  they  are,  the  Western  World 
needs  to  borrow  from  the  oil  cartel  coun- 
tries to  pay  for  the  Increased  price  of  co- 
ma much  that  It  wUl  have  to  lower  its  stand- 
aid  of  Uvlng. 

Tlwr*  are  aome.  like  French  Finance  Min- 
ister Jean-Pierre  Fourcade,  who  say.  in  eflaot, 
that  the  Western  World  simply  must  Ute 
the  bullet  and  adjust  to  the  higher  price  of 
oU. 

That  wiU  mean,  he  says,  that  with  cheap 
energy  prices  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  Wsst 
will  have  to  accept  low  growth  rates  for  the 
time  b*ing.  Ultimately,  he  feels,  as  oil  con- 
sumption drops  and  new  sources  of  energy 
are  explored  and  found,  oU  prices  will  cosas 
down. 

In  the  meantime,  Fourcade,  like  most 
Europeans,  supports  the  move  for  an  ex- 
panded <^  iMidlng  faculty  in  tb*  Vta  vhkb 
will  borrow  funds  from  the  cartel  and  re-land 
them  to  the  oil -consuming  nations  to  cover 
their  oil  balance  of  payments  deficits. 

American  ofllcials  are  not  so  sanguine. 
They  fear  that  any  ohano*  ot  getting  oD 
prices  reduced  wlU  be  squashed  by  an  elab- 
orate IMF  r*-lendlng  operation  which  mlgbt 
build  a  mountam  of  debt  that  cotintries  like 
Italy,  Britain.  India  and  others  can  asfer 
pay  off.  The  burden  may  be  transferred.  In 
effect,  to  the  taxpayers  here  and  in  a  few 
other  countries  that  stay  solvent.  But  the 
taxpayers  haven't  yet  awakened  to  this  po- 
tential futtire  dram  on  their  pocketbooks. 
Even  if  Ranee  and  some  others  can  Umtt 
their  oonstimption  of  energy  in  the  n«xt  f*w 
years,  UB.  ofllcials  expect  that  some  Isss- 
developed  countries — and  even  some  majcr 
industrial  nations  like  Italy — could  go  fOr 
broke  trying  to  pay  for  the  on  and  the  In- 
terest on  the  money  they  will  be  borrowing. 

Some  had  hop«d  that  the  annual  World 
Bank-IMF  meetings  would  provide  a  dia- 
logue In  which  the  OPBO  countrlee  would  b* 
exposed  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problan 
they  had  created  for  the  Western  World  by 
an  extortionate  increase  In  price. 

But  very  few  OPBO  nations  took  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  >i«T"ff»«""f. 
and  those  who  did  sounded  uncompromising. 
For  example,  the  H<m.  Hushang  Anssry, 
minister  of  econotnle  affairs  for  Iran, 
bluntly  t(dd  the  sessions  ttiat  tlia  IndustrW 
countries  "must  reeognlae  that,  as  ehe^i  oU 
and  other  raw  materlalB  an  no  longer  avaO- 
able,  th*  situation  ealls  slther  for  a  change 
In  life  stylss  whkai  would  b«  a  new  experi- 
ence or  an  effort  to  do  away  with  social  ffl* 
and  Increase  produetlrlty. 

"As  HU  Imperial  MaJssty  Aryamshr  Shah- 
anshah  of  Iran  has  oft*n  warned,  permls* 
slve  societies  can  no  longer  hope  to  main- 
tain their  high  living  standards.  They  must 
do  away  with  the  symptoms  of  excessive  con- 
sumption." 
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What  IB  desperately  needed  are  serious 
and  friendly  negotiations  between  the  cartel 
and  the  consuming  nations.  The  consuming 
nations— especially  the  UB. — would  have  to 
be  more  sympathetic  to  the  oU  iMXjduoer's 
view  that  the  West  has  for  years  em>lotted 
cheap  Arab  oil.  The  producing  nations,  for 
their  part,  must  understand  that  the  West 
has  a  real  grievance  In  the  manner  In  which 
oil  prices  were  skyrocketed  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Tough  talk  on  both  sides  could  lead,  ulti- 
mately, to  devastating  war.  It  would  be 
better  to  drop  it  and  recognize,  after  all, 
that  It's  One  World — and  we  can  live  In  it 
or  destroy  it. 


Is  stm  th*  posslbUity.  however,  that  the 
issue  may  be  taken  to  tb*  Supreme  Court 
for  a  final  ruling. 


WEAU-TV  COMMENTS  ON  FAIRNESS 
OPINION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sta- 
tion WEAU-TV  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  had 
some  saUent  c(»nment8  on  October  1 
about  the  U.S.  appeals  court  opinion  on 
the  FCC's  fairness  doctrine  In  the  NBC 
"Pensions:  The  Broken  Promise"  case. 

WEAU-TV's  editorial  noted  the  sta- 
tion's resentment  over  the  fact  that 
broadcasters  are  singled  out  for  discrimi- 
nation despite  the  Constitution. 

The  real  issue  over  the  fairness  doc- 
trine is  not  that  broadcasters  are  opposed 
to  fairness.  Not  at  all.  The  real  problem 
is  that  the  fairness  doctrine  is  vague. 

Falmess  is  what  the  FCC  says  it  is.  And 
the  FCC  is  not  very  clear  even  then.  The 
fairness  doctrine  is  really  a  series  of  ad 
hoc  decisions  that  only  a  lawyer  can 
fat^m. 

Those  decisions  are  standards.  And 
those  standards  are  the  Government's 
standards. 

The  first  amendment  says  clearly  that 
the  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
freedom  of  speech  or  freedom  of  the 
press.  As  I  read  the  dictionary,  abridge- 
ment means  diminishing. 

The  Oovemment  can  set  standards 
that  means  it  can  put  limits  on  freedom. 
If  that  te  not  diminishing  freedom,  then 
I  do  not  know  ^diat  it  is. 

The  only  legitimate  abridgement  of 
freedom  f^  the  news  media  axe  laws 
governing  libel  and  obscenity. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  WEAT7-TV  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoto. 

There  betaig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordorad  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[ftom  WSAU-TV,  Bau  Glair*,  Wis.] 
UB.  CouBT  or  Apfxais  Rxtldto 
W*  are  pleased  to  leam  that  th*  VS.  court 
of  atqioals  has  overtunud  th*  TMstal  Oom- 
munlcattans  Commission  dactskm  that 
MBO-TV  N*W8  had  b**n  unfair  in  Its  1972 
doeumsntary  about  th*  pwnslon  Industry,  lb* 
ruling  vltaUy  aff*eU  th*  oommlartonli  fair- 
ness doctrine  and  Its  applloatlpn.  That  doe- 
trln*  says  broadcasters  must  air  dlvtrgent 
visws  when  exploring  oontroverslal  4ssa«a 
Ws,  of  course,  endorse  th*  Idea  at  futmaw  la 
rqxutlng  on  Issues,  ss  do  aU  news  madia,  ss- 
oe|yt  for  some  of  th*  Irra^KWislhl*  fringe 
areas.  But  we  reeent  th*  fact  that  a  tatr- 
neas  dootrln*  b*  enforced  legaUy  or  admin- 
istratively only  on  broadoast  news.  Itaws- 
men  In  whaterar  m*dla  must  b*  aU*  to  re- 
port and  Inteijiret  th*  facts  of  aa  laso*  with 
as  few  UmltotkMS  as  posslbl*.  a*  giw>*n**d 
In  th*  constitution.  Tli*  majority  of  Judgss 
In  th*  appeals  dadskm  says  that  tb*  fair- 
ness doetrin*  will  stm  andy  In  ctoar  cut 
casss.  but  tb*  mlnortty  says  4t  be*  baooin* 
unanforoaabi*.  W*  slnosrely  hop*  sa  Than 


PUSHED  AROUND  IN  MIAMI  BEACH 

Mr.  PETiTi  Mr.  President,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  one  of  my  feUow 
Rhode  Islanders.  Mrs.  Hal  Shields,  from 
Jamestown,  RJ.  Mrs.  Shields  wrote  to 
bring  my  attention  to  an  article  by  Mike 
R<Qrko,  entitled  "Pushed  Around  in  Mi- 
ami Beach."  The  column  takes  a  lo(A  at 
part  of  the  plight  of  some  of  this  Nation's 
senior  citizens;  I  think  that  it  deserves 
our  attention,  and  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Providence  Journal.  Aug.  22,  1974] 

Poshed  Asocns  in  Miami  Bxach 

(By  Mlk*  Ro^o) 

Chxcaoo. — There's  a  little  bar  tucked  in 
the  comer  of  an  apartment  house  in  Miami 
Beach,  a  few  blocks  down  the  way  from  the 
big  hotels. 

I  found  it  late  one  night  during  the  poUt- 
leal  conventions.  It  looked  like  the  kind  of 
respectable  place  newsmen,  delegates,  and 
TV  anchormen  would  not  go  to. 

My  guees  was  right.  The  place  was  half- 
filled,  and  the  customers  were  all  elderly 
people,  the  kind  who  have  retired  to  Miami 
Beach. 

Seeing  all  the  tanned  but  wrinkled  faces, 
I  thought:  "This  la  th*  p«rf*ct  place  to  relax 
over  a  nightcap." 

Before  my  drink  was  poured,  a  tiny  old 
lady  with  pink  hair  a  couple  of  stocris  away 
began  loudly  berating  her  boy  friend,  a  bald 
man  who  looked  like  a  newborn  bird. 

I  gattiered  tfi*  was  accusing  htm  of  carous- 
ing, possibly  of  InlldsUty,  b*oause  h«  could 
not  satlatactOTUy  account  for  his  ii^ere- 
abouts  the  past  three  houra. 

He  Indignantly  denied  hor  suspicions  and 
Insisted  h*  had  been  playing  pinochle  with 
friends,  forgot  about  their  date,  and  was 
innocent  of  being  a  rogue. 

They  had  hardly  patched  that  up  when  two 
men  got  Into  a  politleal  discussion. 

On*  of  them  shouted:  "McOovem  Is  a 
lightweight  and  a  moonbeam." 

Th*  other,  who  wore  a  hearing  aid.  Indig- 
nantly said:  '^ou  called  m*  a  moonbeam?" 
He  raised  his  can*  m  a  msnartng  manner. 

"No."  the  man  ahouted,  "I  said  McOorem 
Is  a  moonbeam." 

The  man  with  th*  hearing  aid  understood 
and  nodded.  Ihen  he  said:  "Wdl,  I  think 
Nixon  Is  a  Jackass  and  so  are  you." 

It  was  the  most  senslbl*  debate  I  had 
heard  during  the  entire  convention. 

About  that  time,  a  ibort,  white-haired 
man  came  In  and  everybody  ahouted  for 
him  to  sing  a  song.  After  limbering  up  his 
chords  on  a  beer,  he  deUvered  a  surprisingly 
forceful  rendition  of  Begin  the  Begntne. 

By  the  time  he  flnished.  the  pfnk-halred 
lady  and  the  btotnike  man  were  holding 
hands. 

"I  used  to  be  In  show  business,"  he  said, 
when  I  complimented  him  on  his  voice. 
"Tou  ever  hear  of  me?" 
'   Maybe,  I  said,  "What's  your  name?" 

Re  gave  me  a  dy  look  and  said:  "That 
would  make  it  too  easy."  And  he  never  did 
ten  me. 

As  I  left,  a  loud  dttoussion  about  the  ris- 
ing quality  of  porno  movies  was  beginning. 

X  dltfnt>g«t  »*«K^sr»  again,  but  I  men- 
tallymsUBsd  It  down  as  ons  of  the  b*ttar 
bars  rv*  been  In. 

And  X  thought  about  It  a  Urn  day  ago, 
when  I  BMd  a  news  story  «Nit  of  Miami 
tlTsnl) 

The  story  said  th*  many  elderly  residents 


of  Miami  Beach  are  In  an  uproar  because  a 
consulting  Arm  has  recommended  to  the 
city  that  the  way  to  stimulate  tourism  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  old  people. 

The  consulting  firm  says  the  apartment 
buildings  and  old  hotels  on  the  south  end 
Of  Miami  Beach  are  filled  with  elderly  peo- 
ple living  on  fixed  low  incomes  and  they 
should  be  moved  elsewhere  so  all  that  prop- 
erty can  be  redeveloped. 

Naturally,  the  old  people  dont  like  the 
Idea  of  being  told  they  are  in  the  way.  If 
they  wanted  to  hear  that,  they  would  have 
moved  In  with  their  children. 

And  I  can't  say  I  blame  them.  The  devel- 
opers had  their  chance  to  build  a  Miami 
Beach  for  tourists.  They  put  up  some  of  the 
most  garish  hotels  in  the  world,  staffed  them 
with  some  of  the  worst  smart  alecs  in  the 
coimtry.  Jacked  up  the  prices,  and  now  they 
are  wondering  why  toiirists  arent  coming 
around. 

So  they  are  blaming  the  old  people  for 
keeping  tourists  away. 

To  me.  the  old  people  are  among  Miami 
Beach's  few  assets.  They  don't  ride  motor- 
cycles at  night.  They  dont  crowd  onto  the 
beaches  playing  loud  rock  on  portable  radios. 
They  don't  load  themselves  up  on  uppers, 
downers,  inbetweeners.  They  don't  bresk  into 
cars,  JackroU  oonventioners,  or  say:  "Ta* 
know,  Ta'  know?" 

What  Is  more  Important,  building  another 
Fontainebleau  Hotel,  wltb  Its  hooker-filled 
Pink  Poodle  Bar,  or  the  contentment  of 
40,000  good  citizens  sunning  th«tr  varices* 
veins? 

It's  bad  enough  that  in  this  country  old 
people  are  told,  first,  that  their  ea4>loyeis 
dont  want  them,  then  that  their  children 
dont  want  them. 

But  we're  going  too  far  when  some  real 
eatate  hustle-bucks  tell  them  they  are  In  the 
way  of  more  putting  gitens  and  swimming 
pools. 

I  hope  the  old-tlmem  dig  In  their  canes 
and  fight.  Because  I  want  to  get  baA  to  that 
little  bar  some  day.  rm  sure  rve  heard  of 
that  singer. 


FEA  SHOULD  ENFORCE  ITS 
RBOULAITONS 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  article  that  wpeared  in  the 
October  22  issue  of  the  New  Hampshire 
limes. 

This  article,  written  by  Andrew 
Schneider,  reports  widespread  ncxioom- 
pliance  with  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion regulations.  Q)ecifleally  the  regula- 
tion that  calls  for  ma-iTitairiing  those 
established  business  practices  that  pre- 
vailed in  May  of  197^— Including  the 
granting  of  discounts  on  fuel  purcbaaes. 

According  to  this  article,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  discounts  may  be  costing 
New  Hampshire  consumers  thousands  of 
dollars  each  month. 

Moreover,  BCr.  President,  my  informa- 
Uaa.  indicates  that  this  problem  Is  not 
unique  to  New  Hampshire,  that  It  has 
surfaced  in  the  South  and  the  West  as 
well  as  In  the  Nmibeast. 

In  California,  for  instance,  one  inde- 
pendent marketer  hac  not  been  able  to 
persuade  the  FEA  to  bring  its  regulatory 
force  to  bear  on  an  oil  supplier  who  has 
discontinued  discounts  and  put  this  mar- 
keter In  an  economic  squeese. 

And  this  is  a  repeated  story  in  my  own 
State,  where  the  loss  of  the  discount  has 
put  the  very  survival  of  a  number  of 
companlM  in  jeopardy.  Caught  in  an  eco- 
nomic bind  tliat  already  has  many  of 
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them  tight  against  the  wall,  the  loss  of 
that  discount  on  their  oil  purchases  could 
be  just  enough  to  press  them  into  clos- 
ing shop. 

Now  it  is  diflScult  to  say  whether  the 
suppljring  oil  companies  discontinued  dis- 
counts knowing  they  were  in  violation  of 
PEIA  regulations,  or  whether  they  did  so 
believing  they  were  with  the  regulations 
in  dolnn  so. 

But,  as  the  writer  of  this  article  re- 
ports, the  head  of  the  Ifew  England  re- 
gion of  the  FEA  is  on  re<^rd  aa  saying : 

It's  pretty  clear  and  I  ctbought  we  had 
well  publicized  the  fact  ttiat  the  discount 
policies  that  were  In  vogiMT  during  the  base 
period  (May  IS.  1973).  shi)uld  be  in  vogue 
now.  If  any  purchaser  feela  this  Isn't  the  caae 
be  should  get  In  touch  vt^th  FEA  Immedi- 
ately and  well  start  an  Invsstlgatlcn. 

Now  that  would  seem  lap  settle  the  Issue. 
But,  the  New  Hampshire  Times  article 
reports  that  many  smajl  businesses  are 
not  staffed  with  people  ^o  can  find,  read 
and  interpret  Federal  i-egulatlons  and 
recognize  that  they  are  being  Illegally 
overcharged,  that  the  fEA  regulations 
themselves  are  not  as  dlearly  stated  as 
they  should  be,  and  tha^  many  flmis  are 
skittish  about  filing  c<»nplalnt6  out  of 
fear  that  their  oil  supplier  will  cut  them 
cfT  for  doing  so. 

F^irthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  New 
England  ofBce  of  the  FEA  has  assigned 
only  four  Investigators  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  they  have  been  so  occupied 
with  gasoline  nonconformance  checks 
that  oil  noncompliance  has  been  getting 
minimal  attention. 

Nevertheless,  and  regardless  of  wheth- 
er the  oil  noncopipllance  was  intentional 
or  not,  it  would  seem  tl^at  the  situation 
In  my  State  is  growing  ,so  critical  as  to 
cry  out  for  major  actloni 

The  New  Hampshire  Times  article 
closes  on  that  note,  quoting  an  official 
who  sat  on  the  Whlte^  House  Energy 
Commission  as  saying:    | 

The  chargee  coming  frol 
in  New  Hampshire  may 
most  massive  group  of  viol 
gated  by  the  PKA.  Not  only 


the  companies 
'  lead  t»  the 
ioaa  yet  Inveatl- 
ijth9  wronged 


consumers  get  their  overclargea  refunded. 


but  the  very  large  eoope 
latlons  may  force  the  FEA 
priorities  and  perhaps 
mterests  of  the  small  busli 
oO  r(tf  his  very  survival. 

The  writer  then  conclt^es 
Tlie  gentleman  from  Wi 

correct,  but  until  the  FEA 
protection  and  concern  for 
the  watchword  must  stlU 
buyer  beware. 


rtbe  aUeged  vlo- 

I  reevaluate  tbelr 

protecting  tbe 

san  wbo  needs 


le  I 


«  txlngton  may  be 

loes  Improve  Ite 

small  oU  user. 

Let  tbe 


re  aaln 


Mr.  President,  what  cArtloularly  Irri- 
tates me  about  this  situs  ion  is  the  fact 
that  FEA  has  had  falrliramlng.  Eight 
months  ago  I  Informed  f  te  Administra- 
tor that  the  consumers  *t  New  Hamp- 
shire were  paying  extort!  nate  prices  for 
residual  fuel  oil  and  I  as  ed  the  Agency 
to  investigate  the  matter  mmedlately. 

But,  as  this  article  pok  b  out,  the  FEIA 
did  everything  but  the  s  nplest  thing — 
enforce  its  own  regulatloi  i. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  una  dmous  nxisent 
that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  8  hneider's  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Bac  bo  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  remarks,  ind  I  ask  that 
this  insertion  include  tb(  personal  cd- 
umn  tlUed  '^^te^rters  c«  mmentB"  ttMi^ 


appeared  in  conjimctlon  with  the  article. 
I  ask  the  latter  because  It  seons  to  me 
that  Mr.  Schneider  In  those  perscmal 
comments,  effectively  uses  oil  regulation 
nonenforcement  as  an  example  of  how 
remote  and  impersonal  government  has 
become  and  how  the  rank  and  file  citi- 
zen, the  average  cMisumer,  the  "little 
guy."  if  you  will,  has  been  the  biggest 
victim  of  this  imf  ortunate  development. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  comments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRO,  as  follows:  ^ 

[From  the  New  Hampeblre  Times, 
Oct.  2,  1974] 

Oil  Companxbs  Mat  Owk  New  Hampshiu 

bttsinxasks  $3  muxion 

compucatko  fea  rkoulations  mat  bb 

thx  causx 

Possible  overcharges  Involving  up  to  sa 
million  have  been  uncovered  by  the  New 
Hampahtre  TlTiiea  during  a  flve-week  Invwtl- 
gation  of  the  unique  love/hate  triangle  be- 
tween the  state's  oU  consumers,  the  oU  sup- 
pliers and  the  federal  agency  charged  with 
regulating  them  both. 

Throughout  New  Hampsblre,  owners,  ac- 
countants and  officials  of  hundreds  of  busi- 
neaiee  an4  Institutions  are  scrambling  to  find 
the  answer  to  a  question  which  may  mean 
thousands  of  doUars  In  refunds  to  tbelr  In- 
dividual arms. 

That  question  is  baslcaUy  whether  tbe  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration's  (FEA)  regula- 
tions allow  an  oU  supplier,  wbo  routUiely 
gave  a  discount  to  a  consimier  as  a  normal 
buslnese  practice,  to  stop  giving  that  dls- 
coimt. 

Robert  Mitchell,  head  of  the  New  England 
region  of  the  FEA  said,  "No.  It's  pretty  clear 
and  I  thought  we  had  well  publicized  tbe 
fact,  that  the  discount  policies  that  were  In 
vogue  during  the  base  period  (15  May,  1973), 
should  be  in  vogue  now.  If  any  p;arcbaeer 
feels  this  Isn't  the  caae  be  should  get  In 
touch  with  FEA  inuoedlately  and  we'U  start 
an  Investigation." 

Henry  Powers,  president  of  C.  H.  Sprague 
and  Son,-  told  tbe  Timet  durUig  a  recent  in- 
terview that  he  agreed  with  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  FEA  rulings  and  fxirther  added, 
"Sprague  customers  who  were  getting  tbe 
discount  are  stUl  getting  tbe  discount." 

With  the  regional  bead  of  the  federal 
agency  assigned  to  protect  tbe  Interest  of  tbe 
oU  consuming  pubUc  and  tbe  president  of 
the  state's  largest  ol)  supplier  In  i^iparent 
agreement  on  tbe  (act  that  customers  wbo 
once  received  a  discount  sbo^d  be.  and  In 
fact  still  are,  getting  a  dlscounjt,  you  nUgbt 
think  that  a  big  roar  ia  daveloplng  over 
nothing.  But  that  Is  not  the  case. 

The  roar  started  as  a  soft  moan  last  faU  as 
numerous  commercial  ooBsum«ta  of  '#e  oU 
throughout  the  state  noticed  yet  another  un- 
expected in<yease  la  tl»elr  cost  of  oU. 

Several  oonstimers  have  told  the  Times  that 
during  November  and  December  of  last  year, 
they  received  notlAoatlon  from  Sprague, 
either  by  letter  or  verbally  from  Sprague's 
New  Hampshire  manager.  Bobert  Hill,  that 
they  would  soon  be  losing  their  dlsooimta. 

Hanover's  Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital  said 
they  war*  ootlfled  by  mall. 

Tom  OoesUn.  co-owner  of  Kleui  Laundry 
In  liebanon,  said,  "Hill  cams  up  to  m*  last 
f  aU  and  told  me  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  do 
It  bat  money  wm  getting,  tl^t  and  8pn«ue 
was  gob^  to  remove  our  dleoount. 

"At  the  time  there  dldnt  appear  to  be  a 
gnat  deal  I  oould  do  about  It.  I  needed  the 
oU  to  operate." 

Offldala  at  Coneord  Bcapltal  mM  tlmt  BlU 
mart*  a  stmllar  appaatano*  •«  Ibato  lostltn- 
tlon  In  early  December. 

0om*  Oxma  said  they  wwwit  nonaed  of 
the  lose  of  dSsoount  at  all.  and  oaty 
aware  of  It  during  routine  audits.  On*  < 


troUer  of  a  larger  Portsmouth  firm  said, 
"Last  year  we  were  getting  notification  ot 
price  Increases  on  almoat  a  weekly  baste. 
But  sometUn*  In  December  w*  noticed  a  4a 
cents  a  barrel  Increase  that  we  coxildn't  back 
up  with  paperwork. 

"ScHnaone  in  our  offlce  called  Sprague  and 
was  told  ttiat  we  had  lost  our  43  cents  a 
barrel  dlscoimt,  but  the  Increase  was  pw. 
mlsalble  under  the  Phase  IV  oU  regulations. 

"Losing  that  discount  Is  costing  us  an 
extra  $1302  each  month.  So  I  cursed  the 
oil  regulations  until  I  felt  better  and  went 
back  to  work. 

"What  else  could  I  do.  Sprague  said  It  ww 
legal  and  I'm  not  a  lawyer." 

The  average  businessman  Is  not  a  lawyw. 
In  fact,  most  companies  can  get  through 
the  day  to  day  operation  of  tbelr  buslnem 
without  a  lawyer.  For  years  accountant*, 
oomptroUers  and  plant  managers  have  suo- 
oessfuUy  operated  under  the  threat  of  seven 
competition,  material  shortages,  price  In- 
creases, and  the  hundreds  of  other  basards 
of  the  business  world,  using  just  the  oontmon 
business-sense  developed  over  tbe  yeaoi. 

These  men  have  always  known  that  oil 
was  needed  to  run  tbetr  btulneases  and  Instt- 
tutlons.  And  they  always  got  It. 

Like  tbe  rest  of  the  expendable  suppUn 
needed  for  ttielr  operations,  these  men  would 
look  for  tbe  most  dependsble  company  who 
could  seU  them  oU  at  the  best  price. 

If  two  or  three  companies  were  competing 
for  tbe  business  the  best  price  usually  In- 
cluded the  best  discount. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  the  oU  In- 
dustry was  still  op«Htlng  in  a  s*n*  and 
understandable  manner,  the  average  New 
Hampshire  company  was  paying  about  |8J| 
for  42  gallons  or  one  barrel  of  #4  oil. 

Number  six  is  residual  oil.  That's  what's 
left  after  most  of  tbe  other  marketable  prod- 
ucts, such  as  gasoline,  are  removed  ftmn  the 
crude  oU. 

It's  tbe  cheapest  oU  available  and  has  to 
be  heated  to  over  200  degrees  before  It  will 
even  bum.  But  because  of  tbe  lower  prlo* 
most  New  Hampshire  firms  have  designed 
tbetr  beating  systems  and  processing  lines 
to  use  It. 

John  Buckley,  vice-president  of  North  last 
Petroleum  Coti4>any.  said,  "in  every  other 
region  of  tbe  Ctilted  States  the  number  one 
petroleum  product  la  gasoline.  With  natonl 
gas,  second.  And  heavy  fuels  or  on  a  lo* 
third. 

"But  tn  Nev  Kngland  It's  Just  the  oppofttfa 
Here  we  use  about  half  a  million  bamls  a 
day  of  oU,  with  natural  gas  second  voA 
gasoline  a  suij^ingly  poor  third.  Wei* 
about  76  per  cent  dependent  on  oU  for  eneigy 
and  that  baslcaUy  means  number  six  fu*L' 

To  the  early  lOTS  prle*  of  98.68  a  bairsl 
was  added  a  charge  for  transporttag  It  Item 
the  tank  farms  In  Portsmouth.  But  nloet  Ol 
the  firms  In  tbe  *t»te  were  getting  a  better 
price  than  tS.68.  It  came  In  the  form  of  a 
reduction  or  discount  ranging  firom  38  to 
0S  cents  a  barrel. 

But  in  mld-197S  tbe  smooth  running  world 
of  the  on  consumer*  started  grinding  to  » 
squeaking  halt.  Prices  for  a  barrel  of  No.  6 
rose  to  94.37  In  July,  then  $8.30  In  Oetobsr. 
17.30  in  November,  911.32  as  a  New  Tear's 
present  and  tiSSl  during  February  of  this 

yey- 

ComptrpUers  were  going  wUd  watching 
zLm  budgets  being  blown  apart  with  every 
price  Increase.  Notices  heralding  tbe  priot 
Increases  flowed .  into  their  business  offl^ 
with  almost  the  same  regularity  as  the  tanker 
trucks  hearing  tbe.  now  precious,  cargo. 
.  One  .fMwountant  In  Manchester  said.  "I 
used  ^to  get  one  msssag e  from  Sprague  a 
month.  1%  was  tb*  bilL  But  last  year  I  started 
getting  lov*  notes  about  every  week. 

"I  thought  Bpragua  was  gtvlng  m*  a  course 
In  BcnXti  Amerloan  affairs.  Everytlme  any- 


thing 


taaniMi  in  Vanasuila,  apragn* 
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would  send  me  a  notice  of  price  tnerease.  A 
new  export  tax.  our  oU  went  up.  The  Vene- 
zuelans revalued  the  Bolivar  and  our  oU 
went  up.  I  wasnt  sure  If  I  Uved  In  Manches- 
ter or  Caracas." 

It  was  during  this  period  of  rapid  and  fre- 
quent price  increases  that  most  at  the  com- 
panies believe  they  lost  their  dlscoimts. 

It  was  also  dnrhig  thto  period  that  half  of 
tbe  nlghUy  TV  broadcasts  weare  flUed  with 
new  Sconomlc  OiildsUaes.  the  Ocet  ot  Liv- 
ing Council  rulings.  Phase  n,  in  and  IV 
opinions,  statements  from  the  IBS  and  words 
to  live  by  from  tbe  FEA. 

Businessmen  across  tbe  country  were  con- 
fnsed,  and  many  of  thoae  trying  to  nin  a 
buslnsss  In  New  Hampshire  were  no  excep- 
tion. 

Tbe  owner  of  one  tannery  said,  "I  dont 
think  I'm  a  fool.  I've  got  my  degree  In  busi- 
ness administration  and  I've  been  running 
my  plant  smoothly  for  a  year.  But  trying  to 
make  heads  or  taUs  out  of  the  TEA  guide- 
line drove  me  over  the  wall. 

"I  dldnt  know  where  to  go  for  help.  Tbe 
last  line  on  all  the  notes  from  Sprague  says, 
Tf  you  have  any  questions  contact  your 
Sprague  representative.'  Well,  I  tried  that  a 
few  times  and  they  told  me  aU  the  prob- 
lems I  was  having  were  in  acoocdance  with 
federal  guidelines. 

"So  Z  tried  the  FSA.  Z  spent  over  an  hoar 
on  the  phone  Just  trying  to  get  someone  to 
explain  a  ruling  to  me. 

"Tbe  guy  on  tbe  other  end  of  the  phone 
kept  talking  about  gasoline  and  X  kept  ask- 
ing about  number  six. 

"He  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  ruling  and  I 
gave  it  to  my  attorney.  He  read  it.  then  ha 
sailed  FKA.  Two  day*  tater  h*  gat*  It  badk 
and  suggested  1  find  a  lawyer  who's  up  on 
aU  the  new  energy  laws.  I  never  did  find  out 
what  that  nUlng  msant." 

This  lack  of  success  in  obtaining  help  In 
nnderstandlng  the  many  federal  regulations 
dealing  with  on  am>ears  to  be  widespread 
throughout  many  smaUer  bnsinsss  in  the 
state,  but  It  should  not  be  Twin^itgn  for  a 
Isck  of  ooncwn,  but  rather  a  lack  of  re- 
sources. 

The  conq>troller  or  aocoimtant  In  most 
smaller  New  Hampshire  businesses  must 
wear  several  hats.  Most  of  his  time  Is  taken 
up  J\i8t  trying  to  keep  the  payroU,  taxee 
and  inventory  under  control.  Little  Is  left 
for  studying  complicated  federal  energy  i«g. 
ulatlons.  There  te  now  a  growing  feeling 
that  an  energy  lawyer  should  be  added  to 
many  small  payrolls. 

WhUe  several  consumers  said  they  tried 
to  get  Information  from  tbe  FKA,  11  q>eclfl- 
caUy  said  they  dldnt  go  to  FKA  out  of  con- 
cern or  fear  of  upsetting  their  oU  suppliers. 
Many  of  the  firms  and  crfBdate  who  were 
interviewed  by  the  Tlmn  tntitf  gav*  their 
Ogures  and  comments,  but  only  after  we 
promised  not  to  identify  them. 

One  official  at  a  small  rrnnwsliiii  plant 
near  Nashua  said,  n^*  knew  w*  kwt  our 
discount  and  believe  me.  the  9080  doUars  a 
month  extra  that  It's  oosttag  us  may  be 
small  Chang*  to  someone  else,  but  In  thte 
offlce  it's  a  big  deal. 

•But  it's  not  that  big  that  I  want  to  lose 
my  oU  supply  over  It.  If  I'm  out  of  oil.  I'm 
out  of  business.  And  I  believe  that  my  sup- 
plier would  find  some  way  for  us  to  run 
out  of  oU." 

An  FEA  attOTuey,  In  tbe  General  Counsel's 
offlce  In  Washington  said.  "Ptor  a  consumer 
to  have  hte  oU  cut  off  because  he  filed  a 
complaint  about  his  supplier,  te  the  most 
Distant  violation  In  tbe  bo<du. 

"Wlthto  24  hours  we  would  be  In  federal 
fltetrlct  court  seeking  and  g*tUng  an  In- 
^a>ctlon  against  the  supplier.  We  hav*  tli* 
power  to  do  this  and  nvost  of  us  care  enough 
to  see  that  It  doesn't  happen." 
Another  attorney  In  fSA'a  Washington  oOlo* 
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acknowledged  that  tbe  FKA  tent  doing  a 
great  deal  to  get  some  very  baste  facts  out 
to  the  consumer.  espeoiaUy  the  oommerolal 
consumer.  He  said,  "We've  worked  a  lot  of 
safe-guards  and  protection  for  the  consumer 
into  the  guidllnea,  but  somehow  most  of 
them  have  never  gotten  the  word. 

"For  exanaple,  aU  information,  including 
the  identity  of  tbe  compHimt,  te  kept  con- 
fidential. 

"Many  people  have  accused  the  FEA  of 
sleeping  with  the  oU  companies.  If  for  this 
reas>n,  or  some  ottier  reason,  a  complainant 
wants  to  file,  but  not  through  FEA,  he  can 
bnng  It  to  any  federal  court  and  sue  for 
trebls  damages,  that  means  thne  tlmee  tbe 
amount  of  the  overcharge  plus  the  legal 
lees." 

The  growing  concern  over  the  poaslbUlty 
of  massive  overcharges  te  not  limited  only  to 
the  smaller  Oxvaa.  One  large  Institution  that 
has  been  investigating  their  oU  invoices  te 
Mary  Hitchcock  Hospital  In  Hanover. 

Loute  Ely  te  tbe  asstetant  administrator  of 
that  boqiltal,  and  whUe  be  doesn't  claim 
to  be  expert  in  energy  law,  he  admits  be  has 
learned  a  great  deal  about  it  In  recent  weeks. 
Hy  said,  "When  Sprague  notified  us  they 
were  pulling  our  discount  last  December,  we 
believed  this  had  to  do  with  supply  and 
demand  and  tbe  demand  for  oU  was  high 
and  the  supply  was  low.  So  we  bad  no  choice 
but  to  accept  the  loss  of  our  discount  on  Its 
face  value." 

Ely,  who  te  considered  by  many  of  bte 
colleagues  to  be  tops  In  hte  HiAA  when  It 
comes  to  protecting  the  InteresU  of  hte  hos- 
pital, continued,  "ScMnethlng  about  the  loes 
of  discount  Just  dldnt  sit  w*U,  a»  when  tlow 
became  avaUable  I  started  looking  Into  It " 
Ely  and  hte  staff  started  ttrwrpMng  throu^ 
copies  of  the  Federal  Begteter  and  aU  the 
FEA  material  they  could  find.  He  finaUy 
purchased  a  BOO  page  book  on  Energy  Con- 
trols which  made  an  attempt  at  ouUlnlng 
many  of  the  energy  acts  and  rulings.  Ely 
explained.  "It  cost  us  9180  Just  to  buy  the 
damn  book  and  then  I  had  to  find  someone 
with  the  time  to  eearch  for  the  facts.  The 
book  bad  a  lot  of  information  but  lacked 
clear  explanations  of  the  rules. 

"For  9160  it  reaUy  Isn't  a  good  bible  be- 
cause It  doesnt  tell  you  bow  to  pray.  But  it 
did  confirm  our  beltef  that  we  missed  tbe 
boat  when  Sprague  pulled  our  discount" 
Ely  then  promptly  contacted  Sprague.  Ely 
said,  "I  asked  tiiem  if  we  were  In  a  position 
to  have  compensation  for  monies  paM 
which  we  beUeved  were  and  are  In  violation 
at  the  FEA  regulations. 

"Bob  Hill  answered  that  ha  dldnt  know 
and  suggested  that  we  contact  FEA  In  Bos- 
ton. He  even  gave  me  the  names  and  ntnn- 
bers  of  tti*  people  to  comtaet." 

WhUe  Ely  was  doing  hte  bomewok  In  Han- 
over,  two  men  in  slmUar  positions  with  Dart- 
moutai  CoUsg*  and  the  State  ot  Mmr  Hamp- 
shire were  also  uncovering  what  they  be- 
Ueved were  suspected  overcbaiga*. 

The  Mary  Httehcock  overohvge  te  bi  the 
area  of  96000  but  the  overehargaa  the  state 
and  Dartmouth  are  Investigating  are  both 
In  the  930,000  to  960.000  range. 

Sprague  te  tbe  main  supplier  of  #6  oil  to 
New  Hampahlr*  buHness.  Although  the  com- 
pany WDtild  not  rereal  how  much  oil  they 
sold  in  the  state,  they  did  say  they  service 
over  400  oonunwolal  aoeounts. 

The  state  government  cant  provide  a  firm 
answer  as  to  the  amount  of  oU  used  In  the 
state  but  one  official  estimated  it  was  in  ex- 
cess of  10.000.000  barrete  and  he  thought 
most  of  that  was  supplied  by  Sprague. 

union  Petroleum  Corp.  has  very  few  ac- 
counts In  the  state,  but  one  of  those  ac- 
counts  te  tbe  State  of  New  Rampablra.  It  te 
estimated  that  Union  proTldee  300,000  bar- 
rete for  use  hi  heating  the  numerous  state 
buildings. 


It  te  thte  account  that  te  currently  taslng 
Investigated  by  the  attorney  general's  office. 
The  director  of  purchasing  for  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  te  Blcbard  Peate.  Dur- 
ing routine  aiidlts  of  state  contracts,  Peale 
noted  that  Union  had  stopped  giving  the 
state  a  60  cents  a  baxiel  dlscoimt  they  had 
received  In  tbe  past. 

Peale  said.  "Something  Just  dldnt  look 
right.  So  when  tbe  posstbUlty  of  a  major 
overcharge  was  dteoovered  I  want  directly 
to  Union,  but  aft«r  getting  a  teas  th««  oat- 
tefaetory  answer  from  them  I  turned  our 
figuree  over  to  the  attorney  general's  offlce 
and  they're  handling  tbe  Investigation  for 
tbe  state." 

Dartmouth  CoUege's  director  of  planning. 
Richard  Omsted  has  taken  hte  susptdoits 
of  overcharging  back  to  Sprague.  The  mnn^im 
for  the  oU  company  are  jw^mipjng  ^^y^  mate- 
rial thte  week  and  have  promised  OoMted 
a  prompt  answer. 

Omsted  said,  "If  I'm  no^  satlsfled  with 
Sprague's  answer,  we'll  send  the  material 
on  to  the  FKA." 

Dartmouth's  discount  was  not  completely 
removed,  but  It  was  reduced  from  83  cents 
to  the  present  23  cents  a  barrel. 

It  could  be  months  before  the  scope  of 
tbe  aUeged  violations  are  determined.  An 
FEA  spokesman  In  Washington  said.  "It 
nonaaUy  takee  about  eight  we^s  to  Investi- 
gate thte  type  of  complaint.  Proving  tbe 
violation  of  law  te  tbe  easy  part.  It  beoomee 
difficult  when  we  have  to  determine  whether 
there  was  criminal  intent  In  tbe  overcharges 
or  If  they  were  unintentional. 

"Tbe  determlnauon  of  mtent  te  tbe  baste 
of  our  penalty  system. 

"y&A.  can  request  fines  up  to  93800  for 
each  violation.  If  we  beUeve  they  were  done 
without  maUce.  But  U  we  can  prove  criminal 
Intent  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  suiq>ller.  the  fine 
can  go  up  to  96000  for  each  vloUtlon." 

One  New  Hampshire  oU  expert  beUeves 
we're  seeing  Just  the  tip  of  tbe  Iceberg.  He 
said.  "Tbe  overohargee  against  Sprague  alone 
oould  easily  total  two  million  dollars  and  the 
penalties  could  be  sky  high." 

Although  several  consumera  have  said  they 
belteve  that  Sprague  was  aware  that  they 
were  vloUtlng  th  FEA  giUdtflnes.  others,  in- 
cluding Mary  Hitchcock's  Lou  Ely,  thin\  « 
may  be  unintentional. 

Ely  said.  "I  personaUy  believe  they  have 
overeharged  us,  but  I  question  tbe  d^;iee  ot 
Intent  and  overtneas  In  thte  act." 

As  of  press  time,  we  have  found  no  In- 
dication that  any  of  the  several  other  com- 
panies who  are  supplying  smaUer  amounts 
of  oU  to  consumers  in  tbe  state,  have  re- 
moved discounts  to  tbelr  customers. 

One  common  opinion  kept  surfacing  dur- 
ing Interviews  with  both  consumers  and  sup- 
pliers and  that  opinion  was  the  PEA  has  the 
responsibility  to  both  watch  for,  and  stop 
aU  bufilnesB  practices  which  are  in  violation 
of  Us  regiUatlons. 

Many  people,  including  Sen.  Tom  Mcln- 
tyre,  don't  believe  that  the  FEA  is  properly 
doing  Its  Job.  Sen.  Mclntyre  told  the  Timet 
thte  week  that  he  had  Informed  John  Saw- 
hUl,  the  federal  energy  administrator  as  far 
back  as  eight  months  ago,  that  "New  Hamp- 
shire was  paying  extortionate  price*  for 
residual  fuel  oU,"  and  requested  that  FKA 
investigate  the  matter  as  quickly  as  possible. 
"It  appears  that  the  FEA  did  everything 
possible  but  the  simplest  thUig,  that  being 
Uie  enfOTcement  of  Its  own  regulations. 

"Because  the  FEA  has  been  unwllllog  or 
unable  to  regulate  the  price  that  major  com- 
panles  charge  and  enforce  Its  own  pricing 
regulations  In  New  HampAilre.  oU  companies 
have  been  able  to  avoid  paying  the  discounts 
that  are  required  by  law." 

The  senator  said  he  would  again  request 
FKA  to  pron^tly  investigate  the  matter  and 
to  ensure  that  any  overcharges  are  rapidly 
refunded  9d  th*  state's  oU  consiunen. 
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Director  of  the  New  Ei  ;land  region  of  the 
FEA.  Robert  MltcbaU,  t$d  the  Times  that 
there  are  58  Investl^t^  assigned  to  the 
New  England  region  an4  tova  of  those  men 
cover  New  Hampshire.  Ift  said,  "Oonsldertng 
that  the  state  only  has,- six  percent  of  New 
England's  petroleum  buibiess,  the  four  meo 
we've  assigned  here  are  tti  equitable  propor- 
tion for  New  Hampsblre.'l 

"Otir  major  concentration  since  July  has 
been  with  the  retail  gaafllne  outlets,"  Bflt- 
cbell  said,  "and  that's  wlvre  we've  found  the 
majority  of  our  non-coo^Uance  violations." 
Mitchell  acknowledged!  ^*^  ^*  commer- 
cial luera  of  oil  also  ha^  a  right  to  be  pro- 
tected, but  he  also  said  |rlth  the  staffing  he 
has  and  numerous  violations  at  the  gas 
pumps,  the  Lnvestlgatlods  of  heavy  oil  sup- 
pliers usually  are  ltmlt«4  to  a  normal  audit 
of  the  supplier's  books. 

But  MltcheU  admitted  that  the  routine 
audits  weren't  being  do^e.  He  said,  "With 
the  manpower  we  have  1|d  work  with  it.  it's 
a  fact  that  we  weren't  |  doing  the  normal 
audits  because  of  the  nuftierous  requests  for 
gasoline  non-conformanas  checks  and  we 
have  been  addressing  thoal" 

There  are  Indications  ipat  federal  offlclals 
In  Washington  are  closel^  watching  the  de- 
velopment of  the  growlQg  charges  in  New 
Hampshire.  f 

One  official  who  sat  ok  the  White  HOum 
Energy  Commission  told|  the  Timet,  'TPhe 
charges  coming  from  thefcompanles  In  New 
Hampshire  may  Indeed  leiil  to  the  most  mas- 
sive group  of  violations  wt  Investigated  by 
the  FEA.  I 

"Not  only  may  the  wrodfeed  consumers  get 
their  overcharges  refun(i^.  but  th«  very 
large  scope  of  the  alleged  i|lolatlon  may  force 
the  FEA  to  reevaluate  tMelr  priorities  and 
perhaps,  start  protecting  ^e  Interests  of  the 
■mall  businessman  who  n4feds  oil  for  his  very 
survival."  j 

The  gentleman  from  w|Uhlngton  may  be 
correct,  but  tmtll  the  Fe4  does  Improve  Its 
protection  and  concern  fotlthe  small  oU  user, 
the  watchword  must  still  jiemaln  .  .  .  Let  the 
buyer  beware — Am)xzw  Bcianmai. 

Rkpobrs's  Coincxm*— Wbo  Riaut 
Qm  nuii'if 

There  Is  always  a  dangdr  Inherent  In  writ- 
ing a  story  which  contttUis  a  great  many 
figures  and  quotes  of  law.  that  tbs  reader 
may  fall  to  look  beyond  the  numben  »»y| 
legalese  and  see  how  the  problem  Is  re»lly 
affecting  the  people  involfed. 

The  fact  that  a  oompaj|y  may  be  paying 
a  few  thousand  dollars  (fitra  In  Buq;>eoted 
overcharges  may  mean  vfl^y  little  by  itself. 
But  when  you  see  that  t|}oae  few  thotiaand 
dollars  are  piled  on  top  pt  a  two  to  four 
hundred  i>er  cent  Increaie  In  the  cost  of 
their  oU.  It  may  mean  a  Ifttle  more. 

The  facts  become  evenlmore  unpleasant 
when  you  know  that  moef  firms  had  to  dig 
Into  what's  left  of  their  well-shaved  profits 
to  pay  the  unexpected  Stod  massive  price 
Increases.  t 

Many  businesses  in  Ne 
not  In  a  position  to  pay 
sand  dcdlars. 

Several  businessmen  ,  ,  ,,..^  _,».»„, ,„^ 
that  their  firms  are  so  clo^  to  going  under 
that  the  slightest  unexpected  expense  might 
shut  their  doors.  T 

The  bard  times  that  areJMlng  discussed  in 
numbers  and  vague  termsr  at  lofty  meetings 
in  Washington  are  being  lived  by  many 
small  businessmen  in  %ew  Hampshire 
today. 

Even  If  the  aUeged  char|;es  against  the  oU 
suppliers  are  proven,  shfruld  Bob  Powers 
and  his  counterparts  in  ti^e  other  firms,  be 
blamed  for  the  choking  pfessures  being  felt 
by  so  many  businessmen.! 

If  FEA  is  proven  negHglnt  for  tbalr  lack 
of  concern  in  protecting  tbe  interests  of  the 
state's  oU  consumers,  sbf^d  Bob  lOteheU 
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Hampshire  are 
extra  few  thou- 

Qdidly    admitted 


be  held  rasponslble  if  the  only  bnilnssi  Id 
town  Is  foraed  to  olose  Its  doon. 

Obviously,  if  criminal  Intent  or  grow 
negligence  Is  proven,  then  those  men  should 
and  will  be  held  aooountable. 

Aooountable.  yes.  Besponalbto,  perh^M 
not.  For  people  like  MltcheU,  Bob  Powen 
and  other  corporate  and  govenunent  oflUrtais 
are  Jiut  part  of  a  much  larger  system. 

A  system  which  in  recent  years,  has  per- 
haps lost  its  concern  for  tbe  smaller  man. 

It's  a  system  which  talks  In  bar-graphs, 
percentages  and  units  of  peculation.  But 
rarely  about  people. 

It's  a  system  perhaps  designed  to  be  best 
handled  by  or  challenged  by  lar|S  institu- 
tions such  as  the  state  government.  Dart- 
mouth or  Mary  Hitchcock  Hoqiital. 

For  they  have  resources  and  men  like 
Peale.  Ely  and  Omsted  who  have  the  time 
and  knowledge  to  deal  with  a  complicated 
system,  although  even  they  must  work  hard 
at  it. 

But  the  majority  of  the  businesses  in  the 
country  are  not  near  the  size  of  a  state 
government  or  large  college.  They  are  proc- 
essing plants,  factories  and  businesses  hav- 
ing less  than  a  hundred  employees. 

Their  management  staffs  are  usually  three 
or  less  men,  and  their  year  to  year  survival 
Is  not  their  prime  concern  and  taken  for 
granted. 

These  small  firms  are  tbe  backbone  of  most 
towns  across  the  country.  As  a  unit  they 
employ  far  more  people  than  the  giants  of 
Industry.  And  these  are  the  pec^le  who  must 
be  considered. 

The  government  cannot  expect  a  small  hos- 
pital in  a  remote  part  of  a  state  to  possess 
tbe  same  quality  legal  and  accounting  staff 
as  a  mammoth  medical  complex  in  a  large 
city.  Tet,  both  Institutions  are  expected  to 
have  the  same  expertise  in  understanding 
complex  federal  laws  and  regulations. 

This  concept  Is  unrealistic  and  If  the  com- 
plaints voiced  in  the  accompanying  article 
are  a  true  Indication,  the  conc^t  Is  not 
working.  And  thoee  who  are  really  getting 
hurt  are  tbe  small  businessmen. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  em- 
ploys thousands  of  people.  Some  of  them 
must  care. 

Many  of  the  FEA  lawyers  and  Investigators 
I  Interviewed  during  the  past  weeks  have  said 
they  care.  More  Important,  their  comments 
on  tbe  plight  of  the  small  oil  consumers,  the 
concern  many  of  them  expressed  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  the  regulations, 
indicate  they  do  care. 

Bat  somewhere  between  the  working  level 
where  these  lawyers  and  Investigators  func- 
tion and  the  decision  level,  where  the  firm 
rules  are  made,  tbe  care  Is  lost. 

If  the  FEA  and  other  government  agencies 
insist  upon  continuing  the  practice  of  pun^)- 
Ing  out  reams  of  laws,  rulings  and  regula- 
tions written  In  a  manner  that  even  a  lawyer 
can't  understand,  then  how  can  the  small 
businessman  be  ezpwcted  to  understand,  not 
only  what  his  responsibilities  are,  but  equally 
important,  what  are  the  responsibilities  of 
others  towards  him. 

Laws  are  written  to  serve,  but  to  serve 
they  must  be  understood. 

FEA  and  other  lawmakers  In  the  system 
must  further  this  understanding  If  the 
small   businessman  is  to  survive. — tixmam 

SCRIfXIDXB. 


THE   FLEXIBLE   HOURS   E&JPLOY- 
MENT  ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  a  bill  that  the  Senate  will 
shortly  be  conslderlncr,  S.  2022,  the  Hez- 
ible  Hours  Employment  Act. 

This  bill,  8.  2022,  which  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor  along  with  24  other  Sen- 


ators, is  Intended  to  provide  Increased 
omx>rtunltle8  for  those  who  axe  seddog 
employment  In  the  Federal  clvU  service, 
and  who  are  unable  or  undeslrous  of 
working  a  standard  40-hour  workweek. 
Under  this  bill.  Federal  agencies  would 
be  required,  after  the  completion  of  a  5- 
year  phase  in.  to  maintain  a  minimntn  of 
10  percent  of  their  positions  on  a  "flex- 
ible hours"  basis.  A  flexible  hours  Job  Is 
one  which  would  provide  a  permanent, 
responsible  position  with  standard  civil 
service  protections  and  prorated  fringe 
benefits,  but  which  allow  people  to  work 
hours  omslstent  with  their  parental  re- 
sponsibilities, physical  limitations  or 
educational  requirements. 

One  of  the  groups  that  would  benefit 
most  from  this  legislation  is  women. 
Part-time  Jobs  woidd  permit  many 
women  to  look  after  their  children  and 
fulfill  family  responsibilities  while  at  the 
same  time  pursuing  a  career  and  con- 
tributing to  the  financial  well-being  of 
the  family  unit. 

Women  are  not  the  only  groups  to 
benefit  from  this  legislation.  Under  8. 
2022,  civil  servants  and  others  approach" 
tog  retirement  would  find  it  possible  to 
ease  out  of  work  by  moving  to  compa- 
rable part-time  positions.  New  oppor- 
tunities would  become  available  for  stu- 
dents which  would  allow  them  to  seek 
financially  rewarding  work  while  also  al- 
lowing them  to  continue  their  education. 
The  handicapped,  disabled  veteran,  and 
any  other  potential  worker  in  need  of 
therapy  would  find  additional  Jobs  open 
to  them  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 
The  diverse  nature  of  those  who  would 
benefit  from  this  legislation  Is  Indicatod 
by  the  followtog  groups  which  have  en- 
dorsed 8. 2022: 

American  Association  of  University 
Women.  ' 

American  Medical  Women's  Associa- 
tion. 

Appalachian  Education  Laboratory, 
Inc. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women. 

Center  for  Continuing  Education  of 
Women.  University  of  Michigan. 

Coimcll  for  Financial  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion. 

Council  of  Federal  Employees,  Local 
26.  American  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employees. 

International  Senior  Citizens  Associa- 
tion. 

Interstate  Association  of  Commissions 
on  the  Status  of  Women. 

National  Congress  of  Organizations  on 
the  Physically  Handicapped. 

National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

National  Organization  of  Women. 

Retired  Offlcer  Association. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Women's  Lobby. 

Perhaps  most  imjjortantly,  the  Federal 
Government  itself  will  benefit  through 
this  legislation  by  behig  able  to  draw 
from  a  wider  talent  pool  and  a  broader 
range  of  abilities. 

For  the  past  decade,  studies  concerned 
with  the  employment  of  women  have 
•tressed  the  need  for  more  part-time  Jobs 
and  flexible  work  schedules.  In  1963  the 
President's  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  recommended  that  the  Federal 
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Oovemment  should  lead  the  way  to  the 
Imaginatiye  use  of  women's  skills,  and 
part-time  Jobs  should  be  established 
tliroughout  all  Federal  agencies. 

m  1967,  the  Federal  Womoi's  Award 
Study  Oroup  made  the  same  recom- 
mendation to  its  report  on  the  "Status 
of  Women  to  the  Federal  Oovemment" 
More  recently  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
■lon  spoke  of  this  need  to  its  booklet.  "A 
Wni  of  View."  The  Women's  Bureau 
publication.  "Calling  All  Women"  made 
tbe  same  plea. 

Currently.  29.2  percent  of  all  women 
are  working  on  a  part-time  basis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Women's  Bureau,  an  addi- 
tional 24.9  percent  of  the  women  who 
are  now  considered  unempioyed,  are 
seeking  part-time  Job  opportunities. 
Women  traditionally  suffer  a  much  high- 
er unemployment  rate  than  men — the 
figures  currently  are  7.2  percent  unem- 
ployed for  women  16  years  of  age  or  old- 
er as  compared  with  5.6  percent  for  men. 
Providing  part-time  Jobs  could  substan- 
tially help  to  reduce  the  unemployment 
rate  faced  by  women. 

Hopefully,  we  have  long  stoce  dis- 
pensed with  the  concept  that  women 
work  only  to  earn  "pto  money."  A  brief 
kiok  at  current  statistics  belles  any  such 
outdated  claim.  Currently  there  are  more 
than  35  million  women  to  the  labor  force. 
The  number  of  working  mothers  with 
children  has  Increased  ntoefold  stoce 
1940,  '.Titfa  approximately  13  mil- 
lion of  these  mothers  now  employed  full 
time.  Today,  with  44.1  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's mothers  worktog,  surely  the  oppor- 
tunities for  part-time  employment  must 
be  expanded. 

In  addition,  it  Is  often  the  wife's  to- 
oome  that  prevents  a  family's  toccxne 
from  falling  below  the  poverty  Itoe.  Cur- 
rently, 4.7  million  women  workers  have 
husbands  with  tocomes  ranging  from 
only  $4,000  to  $7,000. 

Although  the  part-time  work  concept 
has  been  used  by  Federal  agencies  to  the 
past,  unfortunately  the  practice  has  been 
small  in  scale  and  has  been  admto- 
Istered  strlctiy  for  the  convenience  of  the 
agencies  tovolved  rather  than  as  a  pub- 
lic policy.  Statistics  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  todicate  that  to  Jtme  of 
1974,  less  than  2  percent  of  the  positions 
In  Federal  executive  agencies — ^less  than 
40,000  Jobs  all  told— were  part-time  posi- 
tions. 

The  Federal  executive  agencies  clearly 
have  a  longr  way  to  go  to  reach  the  point 
where  part-time  employment  r^^resents 
10  percent  of  an  Federal  jobs.  Even  then 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  ''moloyer 
would  not  match  the  private  sector  where 
Wjproxlmately  12  percent  of  all  'obs  are 
on  a  part-time  basis.  In  the  nast,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  looked  to 
to  establish  standards  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  Surelv,  the  time  has  come  when 
our  Oovemment  must  meet  at  least  min- 
imal standards  that  are  already  betog 
BUDTsed^d  by  the  nrlvate  sector. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  when  th»» 
Senate  considers  8.  2022.  I  ursre  that  It 
do  so  with  an  eve  to  provldta«r  .lob  on- 
portunltles  for  minions  of  AmerIcRn.«!  who 
Mf  eaver  to  contribute  to  our  Nation's 
wen-betosr.  as  well  an  providing  a  mech- 
anism to  bring  the  Federal  Government 
In  line  with  the  eontrlbutions  already 


being  made  toward  tills  end  by  the  pri- 
vate sector. 


MR.  KENNETH  E.  GOULD  AND  MR 
ANDREW  E.  ROraOVIUS— NA- 
TIONAL WEATHER  SERVICE 
AWARD  RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently two  New  Hampshire  natives,  Mr. 
Kenneth  E.  Gould  of  I^Uceport,  N.H., 
and  Mr.  Andrew  E.  Rothovlus  of  Milf  ord, 
N.H..  were  selected  by  the  National 
Weather  Service  to  receive  awards  for 
their  contribution  to  the  national  fore- 
casting and  observation  networks. 

Mr.  Gould  has  been  selected  to  receive 
the  National  Weather  Service's  Thomas 
Jefferson  Award.  The  Thomas  Jefferson 
Award  is  the  highest  Mrard  the  weather 
service  can  present  to  their  volunteer 
observers.  Mr.  Gould  is  one  of  seven 
volunteers  chosen  nationally  to  receive 
the  award.  His  consistency  to  reporttog 
his  todi\^dual  observations  is  a  welcqtne 
contrast  to  the  always  changtog  weather 
he  records.  For  35  years  Mr.  Gk>uld  has 
been  working  to  provide  a  conttouous 
record  of  observations  for  the  weather 
service.  Considering  the  severity  of  New 
Hampshire's  wtoters,  his  constant  sur- 
veillance is  no  easy  task. 

Mr.  Rothovlus  will  receive  the  John 
Campanlus  Holm  Award.  For  the  past  22 
years  he  has  been  the  ofBcial  weather  ob- 
server to  Milford,  N.H.  He  is  being  hon- 
ored for  his  accurate  and  timely  mete- 
orological observations  and  for  his  public 
relations  work  to  the  local  New  Hamp- 
shire newspapers.  His  special  field  of 
toterest  is  the  effect  of  tropical  storms  on 
New  England's  weather  patterns. 
Twenty-eight  other  weather  service  per- 
sonnel were  chosen  to  receive  the  award. 
The  National  Weather  Service  depends 
upon  the  work  of  13,000  volunteer  work- 
ers. Each  of  their  separate  reports  is 
needed  to  accurately  forecast  the  na- 
tional weather  picture  the  weather  serv- 
ice is  responsible  for  giving.  We  to  New 
Hampshire  are  proud  tliat  two  of  our 
State's  residents  have  won  distinction 
for  themselves  to  this  Uttle  publicized, 
yet  vitally  important  governmental 
service. 


IT  IS  TOUGH,  BEING  A  COP 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Stella 
Cooley  of  Chicago's  southslde  suggesting 
that  I  insert  a  news  article  to  the  Con- 
GREssioHAL  RxcoRo.  Upon  reading,  "It's 
Tough,  Being  a  Cop,"  to  the  Septem- 
ber 8  issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Maga- 
ztoe,  I  agreed  with  her  suggestion. 

"It's  Tough,  Being  a  Cop"  was  written 
by  William  J.  Cooley,  formerly  a  Chicago 
policeman,  now  a  muitime  lawyer  here 
to  Washington,  also  one  of  the  sons  of 
Mrs.  Cocdey.  The  article  describes  what 
tt  is  like  to  be  policeman  to  a  city  like 
Chieago^-4he  temptations,  the  abuses, 
the  mtoimal  rewards.  It  Is  also  a  chron- 
icle of  a  ftoe  CUcago  family — James 
Cooley,  the  father— a  retired  and  hon- 
ored Chicago  policeman:  Mrs.  Cooley; 
and  the  seven  Cooley  nhiMnwri  three  of 
whom  were  Chicago  policemen  axid  have 
left  the  force.  And  as  Mrs.  Cocdey  wrote 
to  her  letter  to  me,  there  are  questions 


that  must  be  asked  to  reading  this  article, 
such  as  why  well-educated  policemen 
usually  leave  the  Job  at  an  early  age, 
and  what  difficulties  must  be  overcome  to 
order  to  remato  honest  to  the  face  of  the 
temptations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ccxnmend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

It  Is  Tough,  Bkinc  a  Cop 
(By  WUliam  J.  CJooley) 
(Wh»t  hi^pens  to  you  when  you're  con- 
tinually accused  of  brutality,  prejudice,  and 
being  on  the  take?  When,  In  making  quick 
Ufe-and-death  decisions,  you  grow  alley- 
wise  and  hardened  to  personal  suffering?  An 
ex-policeman,  one  of  a  long  line  of  Irish 
cops,  explains  v^iat  it's  like  on  the  streets  at 
Chicago.) 

Police  work  can  be  whatever  you  want  It  to 
be:  a  graduate  course  in  people,  truth,  and 
death,  or  a  bareback  ride  thru  Badland  on  a 
wlldhorse — fun,  if  you  dont  fall  off.  To  a  few. 
It  Is  merely  a  guaranteed  civil-service  income 
and  a  measure  of  acceptance  (if  not  respect) 
because  of  the  uniform. 

In  my  famUy.  becoming  a  poUceman  has 
been  an  act  more  of  faith  than  decision.  It's 
almost  our  ceremony  of  manhood.  Grand- 
father Cooley  was  the  first,  back  in  1909.  He 
was  an  Immigrant  from  County  Clare,  a 
South  Side  Irish-Catholic  cop  who  served  the 
Department  for  18  years  before  he  was 
gunned  down  In  the  line  of  duty.  His  star 
was  memorialized  In  the  superintendent's 
office,  his  widow  received  a  pension  of  $79.50 
a  month,  and  his  killer  was  acquitted.  Seven 
of  his  descendants  have  also  been  Chicago 
policemen;  add  a  couple  more  on  Mom's 
Bide  of  the  family,  and  the  total  Is  10. 

Being  Irish  doesn't  hurt  any,  especially  in 
Chicago.  The  words  "Irish  cop"  have  locg 
been  linked.  Just  like  "Jewish  merchant"  or 
"French  chef."  Being  Catholic  squares 
nloely  with  a  profession  of  discipline. 
Cardinal,  bishop,  monslgnor;  captain, 
lieutenant,  sergeant.  Sinful  acts  are  mortal  or 
venial,  crimes  are  felonies  or  misdemeanors. 
And  not  ererythtng  has  to  be  understood. 
When  logic  fails,  "divine  mystery"  is  reli- 
gion's answer;  likewise,  even  if  there  Is  in- 
equity in  the  law,  "Jtistlce"  is  somehow  being 
served. 

My  recruitment  to  uniformed  law  and 
order  in  January  of  1967  was  not  as  auto- 
matic as  It  was  for  others  in  the  family.  At 
22,  1  was  stm  trying  to  shake  the  effects  of 
five  3rearB  of  discipline  in  a  Catholic  semi- 
nary. Besides,  the  Job  looked  too  easy.  I  took 
tiie  qualifying  exam  half-heartedly,  mostly 
as  a  concession  to  Dad,  and  yet  managed  to 
finish  third  out  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
candidates.  But,  I  could  think,  arent  most 
cops  dumb  anyway? 

I  also  thought  most  cops  were  brutal.  In 
late  "88,  while  a  gradaute  student  of  social 
WOTk  at  the  U.  of  I.  in  Champaign,  I  had 
been  sitting  in  a  camous  bar  one  night  when 
in  burst  a  squad  of  Paul  Powell's  raiders 
from  tbe  secretary  of  state's  office.  Without 
checking  I.D.'s,  they  arrested  nearly  every- 
one for  imderage  drinking;  and  they  battered 
a  couple  of  my  protesting.  21-year-<dd 
friends.  The  year  before,  on  Christmas  Eve,  a 
fWend  and  I  were  walking  down  Rush  Street 
after  making  the  circuit  of  singles  bars  when 
three  guys  jumped  \is.  Just  as  we  began  get- 
ting the  beet  of  them,  several  cope  appeared 
and  beat  bell  out  ot  us  with  bniy  clubs. 

Even  so,  I  had  several  practical  reasons  to 
join  the  Department.  Vor  one,  the  local  draft 
board  considered  police  work  a  critical  skin 
and  therefore  a  substitute  for  military  serv- 
ice. For  another,  I  wanted  to  go  to  law  school 
nights,  and  needed  tuition  money.  The  Job 
paid  weU,  at  least  better  than  If  I  were  to  be 
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a     school -teacher     or     foclal     workar     or 
Insuxaace  adjuster. 

Working  as  a  cop  and  going  to  law  school 
wasn't  as  difficult  as  It  aDunds.  p«rttc\ilarl7 
because  my  brothers  Boii  and  Denny  were 
doing  the  same  thing.  Uiilke  Dad.  who  had 
to  quit  law  school  becaus^  he  had  five  chil- 
dren, we  were  bachelors.  Itonny  and  I  shared 
a  cheap  i^MJtment  In  H|de  Park,  situated 
between  job  aaBlgnments  pn  the  South  Side 
and  our  law  schools  In  ttie  Loop.  Living  In 
Hyde  Park  also  gave  us  a  amug  feeling  about 
being  liberal,  even  It  we  were  only  vicari- 
ous participants  In  the  counterculture. 

Our  six-nat  building,  for  example,  was  a 
sociologist's  dream.  On  ti}e  first  floor,  a  dig- 
nified sohocd  principal  and  hU  famlljr  occu- 
pied an  apartment  acrofs  the  h$M  tram 
middle-aged  dropouts  living  in  common  law. 
Stiarlng  our  second  floor  v^re  a  retired  Jew- 
ish couple  happy  to  have  two  policemen  so 
near.  On  one  side  upstaltk  lived  a  black  di- 
vorcee with  two  bright  ani  spunky  children; 
on  the  other,  three  whit«  coeds  who  dldnt 
appreciate  being  our  ne^hboia  until  one 
was  almost  raped  just  autalde  our  door. 
Everyone  tolerated  our  heil-raising  weekend 
parties  in  exchange  for  o\^  Implied  wUUng- 
neas  to  serve  and  i»rotec^if  needed. 

Bob  and  Denny  worked  me  South  Chlcaco 
station,  89th  near  Commtfclal,  and  my  as- 
signment was  KensL'jgtoi^  116th  and  Indi- 
ana. All  the  Cooleys  worked  the  South  Side — 
Dad  made  sure  of  that.  Having  grown  up 
there,  we  knew  the  8treet|.  and  It  was  beat 
to  know  exactly  what  was  ground  the  comer 
when  chaalng  criminals  \  thru  gangways 
and  alley.  Dad  had  frieadsln  personnel  who 
made  the  assignments  and^ilke  a  lot  of  other 
things  in  the  police  department,  this  was 
often  a  matter  of  t&vor  Urat.  So  whatever 
clout  he  had.  Dad  had  saved  it  to  help  keep 
his  sons  from  getting  hurt. 

As  kids  we  had  used  the  streets  a  lot,  be- 
ginning when  we  dragged  a  wagon  to  col- 
lect old  new^>apers  we  sold  for  a  penny  a 
pound.  Later  w*  dellvared  grooerlea  and 
drug  preacrlptlons  on  bicycles — before  there 
was  a  threat  of  being  robbed  by  dope  ad- 
dicts. We  caddled,  gardened,  )azUtored. 
worked  the  beaches,  and  became  champion 
salesmen  peddling  raffle  tickets  for  Mt.  Car- 
mel  High  School  in  all  the  South  Side  tav- 
erns. The  streets  were  also  a  place  to  play 
corner  baseball,  using  sewer  covet*  for  bases, 
and  to  fight,  when  It  was  Just  the  Zrlsb 
against  the  Italians  and  nobody  used  a  gun. 
But  Hyde  Park  was  new  to  me.  Some  fel- 
low cops  in  the  late  '60s  believed  that  the 
whole  place  was  overrun  with  "nothing  but 
hippies  and  queers."  Of  ootirse,  in  those  days 
of  student  unrest,  many  young  Hyde  Pap- 
ers had  no  higher  regard  for  the  "pigs." 

Denny  and  I  got  to  know  quite  a  few  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Chicago  because 
we  used  the  law  school  library  each  evening. 
lAW  students  have  a  strange  fascination  for 
criminal  studies  and  constitutional  rights, 
9o  discussions  in  the  sttiBent  lounge  fre- 
quently turned  to  poUceme||.  At  first  I  dldnt 
let  on  that  I  was  a  cop,  tiostly  because  I 
dldnt  really  feel  like  one.v'But  once  It  ba- 
came  known  that  I  was  one  of  them,  the 
conversations  were  no  longer  casual.  I  was 
then  the  symbol,  the  apologist.  Discussion 
became  Issues  and  Answers;  repeatedly  I  was 
challenged  to  explain,  if  not  defend,  why  any 
policeman  behaved  as  he  did. 

Question:  "Why  are  poUpemen  so  brutal?" 
I  remembered  my  own  ezpsrlences  as  "vle- 
tlm."  Slaca  then  I  had  occasionally  heard 
screaming  and  soimds  of  shoving  from  be- 
hind cloaed  Interrogation  -doora.  There  are 
some  cops,  no  denying  it,  wlios*  wtiols  world 
is  persuasion  by  power,  wl^leh  they  use  un- 
lawfully to  solve  criiBSs  ibd  ptmlsli  ortm- 
inalB.  I  remember,  for  instance,  watching  a 
policeman  who  had  had  too  much  to  drink 
at  a  party.  He  was  arguing;  and  he  had  con- 
fused his  right  to  have  aniopinion  with  his 
need  to  command.  Wbenev^r  it  was  his  tura 


to  speak,  his  hand  would  ooms  to  rest  on 
the  snub-nose  revolver  many  poUcemen 
carry  when  off  duty.  It  was  all  so  uncon- 
sciously automatic.  That's  the  scary  part. 

Why  police  brutality?  Because  aome  man 
ars  weak.  But  two  robins  dont  maks  a  sum- 
mer, and  a  few  bad  policemen  dont  make  a 
force.  I  could  enjoy  a  passing  feeling  of 
power  wearing  my  shoulder  holster,  but 
Idanty  of  cc^m  like  me  would  probably  wait 
too  long  before  uslsig  force.  With  a  head 
thick  with  social  theories  and  Jesuit  habits 
of  analyaiB,  I  had  to  guard  against  hesi- 
tating the  crucial  moment  that  would  allow 
someone  to  take  deadly  advantage.  Orand- 
father  Ooolcy  did  that.  He  had  his  gun  out 
when  he  walked  up  behind  an  armsd  robber 
and  aoDDunoed  his  office.  But  the  guy  never 
ttimed  around:  he  Just  shot  from  over  his 
shoulder.  Lt.  O'Cozmor  got  it  In  much  the 
sama  way.  and  8gt.  BsTertn  and  Ollhooly, 
Rappaport  and  the  score  of  other  men  killed 
during  my  yean  as  a  cop — they  aU  waited, 
as  gentlemen  and  thinkers  do.  a  moment  too 
long.  To  give  benefit  of  doubt  to  a  suqpect 
is  to  risk  everything.  But  not  to  give  such 
benefit  may  make  some  men  appear  to  be 

Qimtton:  "Wliy  are  poUcaman  so  raeiaUy 
prejudiced?"  I  took  personal  olTense  and 
answei«d,  Daley  style,  a  question  with  a 
question:  What  do  you  know  about  blacks? 
lt€aUif  know?  I  had  answered  calla  to  h\u- 
dreds  of  black  liomes.  In  a  black  restaurant 
I  learned  to  like  black-eyed  peas  and  grtta 
because  It  was  usually  the  only  place  to  eat 
within  the  district.  I  had  been  to  the  Bap- 
tist service  on  Martin  Luther  King  Drive, 
one  that  relaxes  the  Jaw  and  melts  away  the 
bones  In  your  legs  until  you  forget  about 
being  the  only  white  nurn  in  church.  I  had 
been  to  the  danoa  parlon  of  yo\mg  blacks, 
the  dark  basement  places  where  feelings  are 
supreme.  Policemen  go  to  a  lot  of  plaoee  other 
white  people  wouldn't  dare  to  go.  so  I  felt 
much  better  qualified  to  understand  black 
people  and  white  prejudice  than  these  law 
students. 

Reverse  prejudice  is  common,  too.  People 
were  often  \inklnd  because  I  was  white  or  a 
poUoeman.  After  Dr.  King  was  assassinated, 
for  example,  black  children  Jiist  being  re- 
leased from  school  threw  rocks  thru  the 
windows  of  my  personal  car.  On  the  same 
day,  my  brother  Bob  was  sxirrounded  by  an 
angry  crowd  that  tried  to  tip  over  bis  car 
at  a  traflle  light.  Once  I  had  won  an  essay 
contest  on  "How  to  Build  Black  Prtda" 
sponsored  by  a  black  periodical.  I  learned 
later  that  when  the  editors  disoovared  I  was  a 
whits  policeman,  they  reduced  tba  amount  of 
my  prize.  University  types  were  no  better.  A 
lawyer  friend  and  I  were  attending  a  schol- 
arly public  conference  about  marijuana  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  solely  out  of  In- 
tellectual c\u:loalty.  until  the  organisers 
laamad  I  was  a  policeman  and  kicked  us 
out.  Students  did  the  same  when  I  tried  to 
learn  what  a  school  sit-in  was  aU  about. 

But  maybe  I  meat  resented  the  insinuation 
of  prejudice  because  tbare  was  soma  trutli 
to  it.  Boelologlcal  background  notwithstand- 
ing, nobody  can  remain  obJaotlTa  whan 
nearly  everyone  be  arrests  Is  black.  I  was 
assigned  to  low-Income  areas  that  ware  pre- 
dominantly black.  I  knew  that  moat  of  the 
arrests  in  Chicago  for  murder,  robbery,  and 
rape— and  ahnost  half  of  those  for  aggra- 
vated aasaults — are  made  in  thoae  areas.  You 
do  laam  to  snrvivs  on  probabilltiss.  on  the 
suspicions  a  good  cop  cairlss  everywbare.  And 
try  aa  one  might  to  be  fMr.  "protable  caoM" 
to  make  an  arrest  and  "reasonable  belief" 
that  use  of  f  oree  is  neoassary  are  standards 
that  can  be  appUed  diiftrently  to  cartata 
groups  of  people. 

Thero  were  mora  questions,  but  they — and 
the  answers — began  before  long  to  reflect 
eategortsa  of  thought:  I  began  to  feel  as 
tbo  I  embodied  a  summary  without  tts  nar- 
rativ«,  fmd  the  student  dtscusatens  ended. 


Z  noticed  that  sareral  chanfea  had  oe. 
cuired  In  my  personality.  My  cloaa  fHaiMb 
became  fewer:  My  mind  bad  developed  alley, 
wise,  and  discussions  about  the  M»an<.,g  ^ 
Ufe  no  longer  seemed  relevant.  I  had  (san 
required  to  enduro  long  periods  of  monotony, 
yet  had  to  react  Instantly  when  the  need 
aroae.  As  a  rookie,  I  had  listened  patiently  te 
people,  trying  to  understand  them  aa  indt« 
ndnalsL  But  I  also  began  to  fael  the  mmn 
overload.  Bombarded  by  experiences,  I  found 
m|MU  pulling  ba<^,  dealing  suparflelattv 
with  as  many  people  as  possible.  Tralnsd  re- 
sponses are  essential,  for  Instance,  to  subdue 
a  fighting  youngster  who  has  just  swallmrad 
poison  because  she  is  trying  to  punish  her 
psrents  by  suicide.  Ho  time  for  social  work: 
Hit  her.  Hard.  Ttwn  wrap  her  in  a  bedriisa^ 
taandcuirad  iMcauae  she  is  by  now  hystMiai, 
and  run  out  the  door  with  her  over  your 
shoulder  and   race  to  a  stomach  pump. 

Detachment  is  also  necessary  if  you  ara  to 
take  a  heroin  addict  in  the  throes  of  with- 
drawal to  BrldeweU  Hospital  for  a  fix.  Or  to 
cope  with  the  almost  hystarical  joy  of  a 
mother  who  has  raported  her  child  mlmliw 
and  then  finds  him  sleeping  under  the  bad. 
Or  the  opposite:  the  agony  of  a  parantk 
catatonic  silence  wbm  a  lost  child  is  fouiMl 
dead  in  the  refrigerator.  Tou  have  to  stop 
seeing  thsse  as  the  crlsee  of  individuals,  rot 
mental  self-defense,  you  put  them  all  Into 
an  impersonal  category  labeled  "One  of  thcss 
things,"  or,  as  Dad  would  say,  "Ood's  wlU." 
ITnlesB  you  respond  unemotloxudly,  toe 
time  comes  when  you  get  played  for  a  soelB- 
er.  There  was  the  girl  who  claimed  rape,  tor 
example.  While  her  husband  was  in  Vlat 
Nam,  she  lived  with  her  mother  In  a  tidy 
apartment  in  the  projects.  At  the  hospital 
I  felt  sympathetic  and  tried  to  mollify  what 
I  took  to  be  her  feelings  of  outrage  aid 
humiliation.  Then  I  spent  extra  time  search- 
ing the  streets  for  her  abductor.  Two  days 
later,  the  detective  handling  the  follow-up 
told  me  the  whole  thing  had  bean  a  con  Job. 
She  admitted  she  had  been  having  an  affair 
and  wanted  aa  excuse  In  case  she  was  png- 
nant.  StiU  later,  a  better  reminder  of  q^ 
gullibility  came  whan  a  computer  card  um 
kicked  back  and  I  had  to  write  a  report  to 
justify  the  time  spent  trying  to  solve  that 
"crime." 

A  lot  of  policemen  talk  about  quitting.  It's 
constant  squad-car  chatter.  Vortunately,  Z 
oould  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  my  o«m 
tunnel:  I  was  neaitag  the  and  of  law  sotwoL 
For  those  who  would  ilka  to  le«*a  but  eaa- 
not,  howavar.  Mttamaas  and  ^nleism  aaa 
davelop.  Dad  nsvar  talked  aasattvaly  aboat 
his  83  years  with  the  force  because  his  occu- 
pation was  a  badge  of  identity;  he  protacti 
his  self-esteem.  But  Harry  Lindner,  our 
grandfather  with  40  years  cm  the  Pittsburg 
PoUce  Z>epartaasnt.  comes  down  hard  on  the 
"crooked  politicians  and  Judges"  who  kept 
him  from  policing  properly:  and  he  aays 
"Sometimes  tt's  best  to  take  the  easy  way 
out  and  go  along  with  the  tide."  He  ^Maks 
like  someone  betrayed  by  hJs  community:  1 
was  beat  up  and  run  over.  I^>«akea8les.  sport- 
ing houses,  gambling  Joints— I  busted  aU 
them  places— troubles  was  my  business."  Hi 
cannot  underrtand,  etthar.  why  his  grand- 
ehfldran  all  want  to  beeome  lawyers.  "By  ths 
time  you  pay  off  the  Chief  da^  the  bailiff, 
and  the  Judge,  there's  nothing  left  for  tba 
attomey."  he  obeervea. 

Corruption  Is  a  major  hazard  for  poUisa- 
men.  Tba  Knapp  Commission's  report  oi^  oot^ 
ruptlon  m  the  New  Tcrk  City  PoUce  Depart- 
ment appllae  to  Chicago  as  well:  'mie  rookli 
...  is  fkoed  with  ae  situation  whar*  it  Is 
easlar  for  htan  to  become  corrupt  than  to  f*> 
main  honact" 

There  is  TlrtoaUy  nowhere  a  pXinaman  oaa 
go  without  temptation— corruption  Is  tbs 
f  oeua  of  his  work  and  the  nature  of  his  aa- 
▼ironmant.  Z  learned  ttiat  thaw  waa  "iilaan" 
money  to  be  earned  by  parfteming  poOea 
eaoort    servlca.    ohanglnf    oiotortBtS'   tln^ 
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ksepifiC  Older  at  a  palUag  placa,  or  batag 
at  a  ourranoy  excbaage  whan  It  <?|Mwmk1  or 
a  plsaa  shop  when  it  closed.  Altho  taking  It 
li  illegal,  numey  from  such  actlritlas  is 
-olsan"  bacauas  it  Is  offered  aa  a  tip.  tif  • 
wUUng  giv«r.  (or  extra  poltoa  attantloo. 

I  also  laamad  about  "dirty"  money,  cfl- 
•ted  less  willingly  to  imaiuatee  the  giver 
from  police  interfermoe.  Zt  is  ^flwaper  to  pay 
off  a  cop  than  face  lawyer  tSes  and  otbar  ex- 
panses that  multiply  In  court;  at  least  half 
Uw  motorists  Z  stopped  for  traflto  vlolBttans 
sould  aak,  Just  shwt  of  ttks  nsnaasarj  avl- 
dmoe  to  prove  attempted  taclbary.  "U  there 
•oythlng  we  can  do  about  It  hare,  oaoart" 
or  "Have  you  had  your  dinner  y«tr*  One 
motorist  Z  did  arrsat  for  attamptad  bilbary 
aaa  released  because  my  oommaadlng  officer 
felt  the  violation  was  too  oommon  and 
therefora  oould  not  t>e  prosscutod.  Ha  *!•« 
told  me  that  other  polloeman  would  never 
woik  with  me  again  if  they  leamed  what  Z 
was  trying  to  do.  Zn  another  arrest  Z  made 
for  bribery,  the  cass  was  thrown  out  of  eotnt 
tooause  Z  oould  produoa  no  irttnisosa. 

Altoo  Z  dldnt  parsonaUy  encounter  ofltos 
of  money  from  tavern  ownera,  Z  learned 
trom  fellow  polloaman.  long  befbra  Uie 
Bnasch  case,  that  vwy  oftan  the  owners  ini- 
tiate payees.  They  know  that  in  the  long 
run,  because  Illinois  and  Chicago  have  un- 
nsually  strict  regulations  tat  liquor  11- 
oenseeo,  it  may  be  cheaper  to  pay  in  advance 
for  a  hoped-for  bnak  than  to  face  tba  poart- 
bUity  of  being  closed  whUa  lloenae  haattD«i 
ire  being  held  before  vartous  IxMuds. 

The  policeman  needs  a  steal  aenaa  of  right 
tod  wrong  to  withstand  this  oonataat  pnUle 
test  of  his  integrity.  Dad  recently  ntked 
without  ever  a  hint  of  illegality  because  his 
honesty  has  no  room  for  compromise.  The 
o«Uy  time  I  su^iected  him  of  wrongdoing, 
wbich  I  never  confirmed,  was  many  years  ago 
when  I  found  a  bag  of  menls  hosiery  In  the 
teUar.  He  became  detenslve  wtten  Z  sAed 
about  It.  Perhaps  it  was  given  as  a  leward  tat 
rsoovering  a  cartage  theft,  or  avldanca  taa 
forgot  to  Inventory  on  time.  Tho  not  a 
»Jme,  either  action  would  violate  adndn- 
tetratlve  rules.  (Zn  any  case,  when  we  boys 
Anally  got  permission  to  wear  tba  socks,  they 
had  became  moth-eaten.)  But  Zlad  had  none 
of  the  sins  so  hsrmful  to  many  pOlleeiiwn. 
rve  never  seen  him  drunk  or  heiiytng  up  to 
s  tevem  bar.  No  strange  women  elthar,  ba< 
cause  sex  was  only  for  having  Cblldzsn  who 
would  grow  up  to  be  good  Catbdilea.  BrutaU- 
ty?  Impossible  I 

Like  most  polloamen.  I3ad  always  had  a 
SMond  job.  usually  selling  mutual  funds.  He 
•tao  made  a  modest  extra  salary  as  preaidsnt 
^the  Patrolman^  Credit  Uhion.  Nine  chtt- 
i«n  were  expensive  to  educate  in  CatluAlc 
jchoola,  but  we  were  also  tax  exemptions. 
Moreover,  each  of  us  made  his  own  way 
thru  coUege  with  scholarshlpe,  loans,  and 
•Iways  two  or  three  jobs  at  the  same  time. 
Mom,  as  co-consplrator  and  finance  minls- 
tsr,  would  bribe  the  nuns  with  homsmads 
btkery  goods  to  get  reduced  tottloB.  And 
there  couldnt  be  a  better  ahoppw.  My 
younger  sister,  for  example,  usad  to  think 
that  "half-prloe"  on  bread  was  a  brand 
same.  Every  Saturday  afternoon.  Mother 
would  take  along  two  of  her  sons  to  shop  for 
swat.  As  the  butcher  would  reduce  the  price 
for  the  weeltend.  one  of  us  would  stand  on 
■ither  side  of  her  to  block  out  other  woman 
tabbing  for  bargains.  Than,  while  one  stood 
in  the  checkout  line,  the  other  drove  Mom 
to  the  store  about  to  reduce  fyeah  produce. 
Sure,  I  respect  my  folks  for  thetr  sacriflces, 
tnit  I  dont  share  their  compelling  need  to 
■tniggle  with  a  policeman's  inooma.  The 
rntry  salary  is  good,  but  it  quickly  ti4>ers 
OS  and  remains  flxad:  A  rookie  patrolman  Is 
psld  •11.148;  a  M-year  wteran  patrobnan, 
118,008.  There  la  no  promotional  advantage 
or  better  entry  level  for  the  college  graduate, 
«Bd  there  is  virtuaUy  no  moblUty  betwaen 
ettles.  Politics  is  lmp<»tant  for  advahosmsnt. 


despite^  oOotal  disnlaimsis.  It  isnt  quite 
as  obvious  as  It  Is  in  the  fire  department, 
where  rank  and  bandball  ability  have  more 
than  a  coincidental  relatlonabip.  But  in  this 
city,  who  you  know  Is  stm  more  important 
than  what  you  know. 

Moreover,  disagreement  with  the  adminis- 
traUon  equals  disloyalty.  A  policeman  tradi- 
tionally has  a  duty  to  remain  silent  about 
the  system  and  anything  he  says  can  and 
will  be  used  against  him.  Many  facta,  there- 
fore, go  thru  a  mental  ehredder  and  are  kept 
confidential.  But  continiially  stifling  your 
spirit  of  independence  can  be  a  majcv  per- 
sonal handicap.  A  man's  whole  career  can 
become  a  life  of  periunctory  routine  in 
which  he  will  woi^  ploddingly,  often 
grudgingly. 

There  is  another  risk  in  remaining  a 
policeman,  worse  than  the  physical  or  nuntU 
ones.  Legal  entanglements.  Incurred  from 
just  doing  the  job,  have  caused  some  friends 
of  mine  to  second-mortgage  their  homes, 
others  to  lose  their  f amUy  life.  I  watehed  the 
full  trial  of  the  first  policeman  to  be  fed- 
erally proeecuted  for  violation  of  a  prisoner'a 
civil  rights.  Three  proeecuting  wltnessss. 
each  contradicting  the  others,  stated  that 
the  policeman  beat  the  prisoner,  who  died. 
A  doctor  t^<tff*Jfl«M<,  however,  that  death  was 
caused  accidentally  "by  falling,"  probably 
In  a  drunken  stupor.  The  Jury  returned  a 
quick  verdict  of  acquittal,  but  the  poUce- 
man's  face  had  a  haunted  expression  for 
weeks. 

Many  police  situations  az«  difllcult  for  a 
layman  to  understand  and.  consequently. 
dUBoult  for  a  cop  to  justify  ta  court.  nUnols 
law  Is  vague  about  the  particulars  of  "reason- 
able force"  used  for  self-defense  at  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  dangerous  felons.  There 
is  no  service  manual  to  detail,  in  precise  lan- 
guage. Just  how  to  do  the  job.  Yet  the  mo- 
ment of  truth  comes  all  too  suddenly  when, 
faced  with  fear  or  the  ootnpulslons  of  duty, 
yoitf  senslbUittes  shriek  for  decision. 

Deq>ite  the  hasards  of  poUoe  work,  my 
youngest  brothecB.  Jack  and  Joe,  17  and  10, 
also  look  forward  to  joining  the  Department. 
Zt  will  be  their  decision  whether  they  make  it 
a  career  or  leave,  as  Z  did,  feeling  damn  grate- 
ful to  the  many  fine  men — and  curiously 
guilty  for  squeealng  aU  the  best  Juloes  of 
experience  from  the  fruit  before  it  turned 
sour.  Some  leaacms  of  the  job  wHl  serve  me 
throughout  my  life.  For  instance,  with  an 
awareness  of  the  unexpected,  Z  never  sit  with 
my  back  to  a  door  in  a  restamaat  or  deep 
without  a  gun  nearby.  Also,  having  mat  the 
masters  of  deceit,  the  finders  of  angles.  I'm 
prepared  to  defend  myself  against  them  in 
oivUian  life. 

And  though  some  of  us  have  chosen  toleaw 
the  poUoe  force,  the  family  has  hardly  Sban- 
donsd  ite  interest  in  law  mforoement.  After 
serving  for  at  least  six  years  each,  five  of  us 
are  now  lawyers.  Uncle  JoSan.  practices  cor- 
porate law  In  a  downtown  firm;  Uncle  Frank 
reoentiy  became  a  Circuit  Court  judge  in 
Cook  County.  Denny,  who  had  reoalved  many 
honors  for  his  police  work,  now  has  the  sat- 
isfaction of  proaaeutmg  tba  criminals  be  once 
aiTsated  and  often  aaw  released— he  Is  chief 
of  the  Cook  County  State's  Attorney's  south 
suburbcm  office.  Bob  defends  the  accused, 
some  without  fee,  because,  as  an  ex-poUce- 
man.  be  feels  some  Instinctive  recognition 
of  Innocence  as  well  as  gunt.  And  Zf  Z  prac- 
tioe  maritime  Uw  In  irasblngtaa.  D.O.— aa 
interest  to  pursue  transportation  ortme  de- 
rived from  my  last  ssajgninent  as  a  pOlice- 
TTian.  on  Cbieago's  waterfront — and  teach 
aenlor  polloamen  and  HH  aeanta  seeklag 
master's  dugisis  at  Amsrloan  Unlvacslty  and 
Northern  Virginia  Community  OoUege. 

Dad  baa  no  rsgtata  about  his  career  eltbar. 
'a  cant  bad-moutb  the  job,"  he  says.  Tt 
waa  good  to  my  family.  Z  have  a  aon  who  is  a 
prisat,  three  who  are  lawyers,  a  teacber,  a 
aon-in-Iaw  doctor,  another  who's  a  dentist. 


and  Mil  two  boys  at  home  to  shovel  snow. 
What  more  can  a  guy  want?" 

I  guess  that's  not  a  bad  payc^  for  an  hon- 
eat  cop. 


MAdTAININa  THE  TAX  DEDUC- 
TION FOR  CHARITABLE  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS 

Mr.  BAYH.  B4r.  President,  as  I  have 
traveled  around  my  State  of  Tn^1fm»  in 
the  last  few  months,  a  large  number  of 
my  constituents  have  expressed  concern 
about  proposals  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  present  provisions  of  our  tax  laws 
which  give  positive  incentive  to  taxpay- 
ers to  make  charitable  contributions. 
Some  lawmakers  as  well  as  scholars  per- 
sistently lump  the  charitable  deduction 
with  percentage  depletion,  accelerated 
depreciation,  "stepped  up"  basis  at  death 
and  other  so-called  tax  "loopholes" 
which  they  believe  are  proper  candidates 
for  major  tax  reform.  Although  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  broad-based  tax  re- 
form to  close  many  of  these  loophcdes 
and  have  worked  consistently  toward 
this  end  during  my  years  In  the  Senate, 
I  strongly  believe  ttiat  those  who  include 
the  charitable  deductions  as  such  a  1och>- 
hole  are  wrong,  and  to  change  these  pro- 
visions would  do  irreparable  damage  to 
Institutions  which  are  essential  to  our 
survival  and  prosperity  as  a  society. 

T^e  outpouring  of  sentiment  in  Indi- 
ana In  opposition  to  removal  of  the  tax 
deducti(»i  for  contributions  to  religious 
and  other  worthy  institutions  is  consist- 
ent with  my  view  and,  I  feel  confident, 
consistent  with  the  views  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans.  We 
must  not  destroy  the  tax  status  of 
churches,  schools  and  other  such  insti- 
tutions; for  to  do  so  would  be  to  work  an 
unnecessary  and  severe  hardship. 

Critics  of  the  tax  provisions  favoring 
charity  allege  that  It  is  somehow  Im- 
proper to  utilize  the  Federal  tax  system 
to  encowage  private  philanthr(H>y-  But 
our  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
use  of  the  tax  system  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate philanthropy  Is,  as  a  fundamental 
matter  of  policy,  thoroughly  Justlfled. 

Private  philanthropy  has  been  a 
cornerstone  of  our  pluralistic  society 
which  has  been  enriched  by  its  diversity 
of  ethnic,  racial,  religious,  and  social 
groups.  During  the  half  century  of  in- 
come taxatl<m  In  the  United  States,  our 
lawmakers  have  exercised  care  to  insure 
not  only  that  these  institutions  not  be 
taxed  but  also  that  the  tax  system  be 
utilized  to  encourage  private  giving  to 
enhance  the  well-being  of  these  institu- 
tions without  undue  government  influ- 
ence and  control. 

Tlie  debate  on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1917 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Introductkm  of 
the  charitable  deduction  reflected  a  de- 
sire to  protect  the  income  of  philan- 
thropic organizations  and  in  particular 
the  Income  contributed  to  charity  was 
income  not  properly  taxable  at  the  new. 
higher  rates  Introduced  during  World 
War  I.  Senator  Hollls.  iihD  introduced 
the  amendment  to  permit  the  deduction 
of  contrlbutltms  to  charity,  perceptively 
stated: 

Look  at  It  this  way:  For  every  d(dlar  that 
a  man  contributes  for  these  public  charities, 
education,  sdentlflc,  or  otherwise,  the  public 
gete  100  percent;   It  is  all  devoted  to  that 
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purpooe.  U  It  were  undeitaken  to  support 
Bucb  Institutions  tbrough  .the  Federal  Oov- 
emnMnt  or  local  governm^ts  and  the  taxes 
were  Imposed  for  the  anpunt  they  would 
only  get  the  percentage,  ^percent,  10  per- 
cent, ao  percent,  or  40  pettsent,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Instead  of  gettinl  the  full  amount 
they  would  get  a  third  or  a  quarter  or  a  fifth. 

Senator  Hollls  Inserteg  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  e<9torial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  Aug^t  25,  1917,  that 
read  in  part:  1 

This  country  can  not  atMndon  or  Impov- 
erish the  great  structure  ^f  private  charity 
and  education  that  has  be^  one  of  the  most 
notable  achievements  of  A'^bi^Ic'^  civiliza- 
tion. Therefore  with  evern  additional  dollar 
the  Government  finds  It  ne^ssary  to  take  In 
taxation  It  becomes  Increisingly  necessary 
to  accept  the  principle  |>f  the  pending 
amendment  and  leave  unticed  that  part  of 
every  citizen's  Income  whlsh  he  may  give 
voluntarily  to  the  public  ( 


Periodically  Congress  1 
reaffirmed  the  wisdom 
the    charitable    deductic 
that  allowance  of  the  cl 
tlon  relieves  Government 
dens  of  meeting  public 
the  absence  of  charitable 
fall  on  the  shoulders  of 
Thus,  in  1938  Congress  st 
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Again  in  1969.  Congn 
basic  principle  of  the  ch 
tion,  increasing  the  30-1 
tlon  on  charitable  contlbutlons  to  50 
percent  in  order  to  strenraien  the  incen- 
tive effect  of  the  charitalw  contributions 
deduction  for  taxpayers.  I 

Those  who  would  elitiinate  the  tax 
Incentives  for  charitable  donations  would 
upset  the  long  and  successful  tradition 
of  utilizing  the  tax  sys|em  to  support 
private  philanthropy.  Tlfcy  would  do  so 
on  the  basic  of  concluslc^  that  rest  od 
three  questionable 
they  assume  that  a  sys 
emment  grants  or  mate! 
the  support  of  philanthr 
duce  at  least  the  same  1 
for  charity;  second,  tha^such  a  system 
would  be  constitutional  In  the  case  of 
religious  organizations;  and,  third,  that 
such  a  system  is,  as  a.'  policy  matter, 
preferable  to  the  presentrpollcy  of  utiliz- 
ing the  tax  system  to  provide  Incentives 
for  private  giving. 

Even  those  who  recoi^mend  replace- 
ment of  the  charitable  diduction  with  a 
system  of  matching  grants  concede  that 
any  nontax  substitute  tag  the  deduction 
of  existing  law  must  assure  institutions 
of  support  equal  to  "that^whlch  they  can 
reasonably  anticipate  frtai  the  present 
tax  expenditure  systems  However,  as 
noted  by  Prof.  Boris  Blttier,  of  the  Yale 
Law  School:  | 

It  would  be  dlfllcult  to  |evl8e  a  formula 
for  matching  grants  that  would  produce,  even 
In  the  aggregate,  the  same  amount  of  reve- 
nue that  charities  now  owe  \o  the  tax  deduc- 
tion, and  It  Is  almost  inconceivable  that  this 
could  be  done  for  particular  charities  or  even 
categories  of  charities. 

The  proponents  of  a  srstem  of  direct 
Government  grants  or  matching  grants 
also  assume  that  there  Is  no  constitu- 


tional barrier  to  Mipporting  religious  In- 
stitutions In  this  fashion,  including  re- 
ligious Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
However,  as  noted  by  Professor  Blttker. 
there  may  be  an  "Insuperable"  constitu- 
tional obstacle  to  Including  churches  and 
other  religious  organizations  in  any  grant 
system. 

Some  may  welcome  more  direct  Gov- 
ernment funding  on  the  grotmd  that  cen- 
tralized decisionmaking  will  produce  a 
more  efficient  use  of  funds  that  can  be 
expected  from  a  variety  of  Institutions 
which  derive  their  funds  from  multiple 
and  diverse  sources.  But  it  should  be 
plain  that  a  multiplicity  of  private  insti- 
tutions supported  by  a  multiplicity  of 
fund  sources  dilutes  the  actual  and  po- 
tential power  of  Government  to  control 
or  suppress  diversity,  individuality,  and 
academic  initiative. 

The  history  of  Federal  programs  sug- 
gests that  Increased  direct  Government 
financing  portends  Increased  Federal 
control.  The  Congress  would  face,  more 
and  more,  the  same  kinds  of  pressure 
that  confront  State  legislatures  and 
forced  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  to 
enact  a  "gag  rule"  controlling  "contro- 
versial" speako-s  on  campuses  of  State 
colleges  and  universities.  Thus,  the  Gov- 
ernor's committee  on  higher  education 
In  New  York  made  a  plea  In  1969  that  the 
State  university  of  New  York  be  disen- 
tangled from  the  snarled  redtape  of 
State  bureaucracy  and  enabled  to  act 
"with  the  spirit  and  style  of  our  great 
public  universities." 

Indeed,  Federal  controls  already  exist. 
For  example,  In  educational  Institutions 
the  Federal  Government  has  required 
that  Armed  Forces  recruiting  personnel 
not  be  barred  by  a  college  if  it  is  to  re- 
main eligible  for  certain  funds.  Several 
writers  have  noted  their  concern  for  the 
lack  of  Government  restraint  in  matters 
affecting  academic  freedom.  One  wrote: 

The  one  occurrence  that  has  shaken  my 
conviction  that  general  federal  aid  to  higher 
education  poees  no  Inherent  danger  to  the 
freedom  of  universities  has  b«en  the  Impoel- 
tlon  of  security  clearances  for  those  engaged 
In  federally  financed  unclassified  research. 
This  whole  episode  in  our  history,  now  hap- 
pily past.  Is  repugnant  because  It  involved 
an  essentially  Inunoral  abandonment  of  the 
values  without  which  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  Indeed  our  society  cannot  sur- 
vive. ...  IT  general  federal  aid  to  hlghsr  edu- 
cation had  been  In  force  over  the  period 
1961-1956,  the  freedom  of  American  univer- 
sities would  have  been  serloxisly  threatened. 

Any  action  which  has  the  effect  of 
further  Increasing  the  relative  depend- 
ence of  our  charitable  institutions 
on  highly  centralized  Government  fund- 
ing as  distinguished  from  diverse  private 
giving  could  upset  the  balance. 

Moreover,  elimination  of  the  policy 
of  promoting  charitable  giving  to  pri- 
vate institutions  through  the  tax  sys- 
tem could  ultimately  result  in  the  loss 
of  significant  benefits  to  our  society 
In  the  form  of  new  ideas  and  pro- 
grams. Terry  Sanford.  president  of  Duke 
University,  in  pleading  the  case  for 
retention  of  the  charitable  deduction, 
has  chronicled  some  of  the  benefits  that 
have  resulted  In  the  field  of  education 
from  our  national  policy  of  encouraging 
philanthropy: 


W*  might  remember  that  our  first  Ameri- 
can nolkiie  remlted  trom  private  philan- 
thropy, and  SD  did  many  of  our  best  schools 
that  taav*  been  wtablUhed  since  then.  lIoMly 
becaoM  at  private  gifts,  which  have  been  en- 
couraged by  tax  relief,  our  private  schools 
have  been  able  to  contribute  a  wealth  of  in- 
novative Ideas  to  our  overall  educational  sys- 
tem. Public  and  state  schools  have  In  many 
instances  acquired  some  of  the  most  progres- 
Blv*  practloes  by  following  the  examplee  at 
private  achoola — which  ware  freer  to  expwi. 
meat  and  Innovate. 

A  eoaacientlous  government  la  somewhat 
restrained  In  Initiating  new  progvama.  Pri- 
vate phllantbrcqjy,  however,  has  provided  ua 
with  "Ubaratory"-type  experiments  that  bava 
proven  the  public  value  of  oartaln  programs. 
Then,  armed  with  that  rationale,  government 
has  been  able  in  good  conscience  to  Inttlata 
similar  programs  to  be  financed  with  public 
funds .... 

U  we  are  to  retain  the  national  strength 
we  have  derived  hlstoricaUy  and  traditionally 
from  pluralism,  then  we  cannot  afford  new 
developments  that  would  f\irther  homogenlas 
American  society.  Certainly  one  of  the  moct 
Important  assets  of  pluralistic  Influence  In 
our  nation  Is  our  dual  system  of  private  and 
Independent  institutions. 

To  a  very  important  degree  the  cher- 
ished independence  of  our  charitable  In- 
stitutions and  their  contribution  to  our 
society  ts  a  product  of  the  private  chart- 
table  support  generated  through  the 
present  tax  system. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  both  practical 
and  philosophical  considerations  compel 
retention  of  the  existing  tax  incentives 
for  private  support  for  charity.  There  is 
strong  evidence  that  invposals  to  Umtt 
the  Income,  gift,  and  estate  tax  deduc- 
tions now  afforded  for  individual  gifts  to 
charity  would  seriously  reduce  those 
gifts,  particularly  large  ln(fividual  gifts 
which  have  proven  so  Important  to  char- 
itable institutions.  Congress  has  recog- 
nized that  these  institutions  constitute  a 
"national  resource  which  significantly 
contributes  to  the  security,  general  wel- 
fare, and  economy  of  the  United  States." 
To  conserve  this  resource,  any  funds  de- 
pleted through  changes  in  the  tax  laws 
must  be  replaced  from  other  sources. 
However,  none  of  the  tax  reform  propos- 
als has  answered  the  pivotal  question  of 
how  revenues  lost  would  be  replaced  as 
would  be  required  by  the  national  in- 
terest. 

The  present  charitable  deduction  Is 
time-tested  and  has  the  virtue  of  cer- 
tainty: donors,  their  attorneys  and  those 
who  run  our  institutions  know  the  sys- 
tem and  its  potential  for  providing  fi- 
nancing. Other  ideas  for  direct  subsidies, 
matching  grants  and  the  like  are  un- 
known quantities  likely  to  produce  new 
inequities  with  absolutely  no  guarantee 
that  they  would  raise  the  same  revenues 
as  the  present  system.  They  would  be 
susceptible  to  proof  and  perfection  only 
after  long  intensive  trial  aaA  error.  There 
is  too  much  at  stake  to  overthrow  our 
traditional  support  of  private  charity 
through  the  charitable  deduction.  No  less 
than  the  vitality  and  Independence  of 
our  society  are  in  the  balance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  few  of  the  many  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  my  State  on 
this  important  question  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

NoBTH  UmriD  Mkthodsbt  CHuacB, 
InaianapaUa,  Jnd^  SepUmber  24.  1974. 
Senator  Baca  Bath, 
US.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Okas  Sbmatob  Bath:  Tliank  you  for  your 
note  alerting  me  to  a  renewed  proposal  for 
legislation  limiting  or  eliminating  the  tax 
deductible  status  for  contrlbutiona  to 
churches  and  similar  non-profit  institutions. 
I  appreciate  your  concern,  and  share  It. 

One  keystone  In  the  ganlus  of  American 
society  Is  the  strong  contribution  oX  citizens 
to  human  services  and  community  Improve- 
ment through  non-profit  structures.  Along 
with  private  business  sector  and  govern- 
mental energy  this  third  force  Is  of  enormous 
significance  in  our  Ilfa  aa  a  peq;>ls. 

I  would  see  the  elimination  of  tax  deducti- 
ble status  of  glf  ta  to  such  Inatituttona  aa  an 
exceedingly  serious  blow  to  this  sector.  De- 
pending aa  they  do  upon  voltintary  private 
gifts  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  of  benefit 
to  our  society  as  a  whole  to  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  such  Instltutloos. 

I  presently  aerve  aa  tba  paator  of  a  large 
church  at  S8th  and  Meridian  Stnets  in  In- 
dianapolis. On  moie  than  one  occasion  re- 
cently neighboring  bualneaamen  have  Indi- 
cated the  enormous  stability  and  strength 
lent  to  this  particular  mldtown  neighbor- 
hood by  the  presence  of  the  cburch  on  thla 
corner.  Were  the  property  to  become  a  part 
of  the  tax  duplicate  of  Marlon  County,  the 
viability  of  the  operation  of  the  church  at 
this  comer  would  be  seriously  questioned. 
I  honestly  believe  that  the  presence  of  the 
church  at  this  particular  spot  Is  of  highest 
importance  to  the  wellbelng  of  the  neigh- 
borhood as  a  whole  and  the  value  of  prop- 
erties here. 

The  foregoing  case  would  relate  of  coune 
to  county  property  tazaa.  In  a  similar  way 
any  threat  to  the  voluntary  Income  of  the 
church  in  contributions  from  its  noembers 
would  likewise  Jeopardise  Ita  operations. 

The  religious  community  as  a  whole  has 
provided  great  initiative.  Imagination,  and 
experlmmtation  In  providing  human  serv- 
ices throughout  our  society.  Oovemment  It- 
self has  sometimes  looked  to  these  or  used 
these  structures  to  extend  services,  such  as 
In  day  nursery  programs.  It  woxild  make  lit- 
tle sense  to  channel  pubUo  tax  money  to 
the  extension  of  services  through  these  in- 
stitutions with  one  hand,  while  eboUng  their 
eouroee  of  voluntary  support  with  the  other. 
I  do  believe  it  is  appropriate  and  proper 
for  religious  institutions  and  other  non-profit 
groups  to  be  taxed  in  any  of  their  Income- 
producing  operations  which  are  essentially 
commercial  In  nature.  There  have  been 
abuses  of  the  non-tax  status  in  these  areas. 
Closing  such  options  would  be  entirely 
appropriate. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern.  I  trust  these 
comments  may  be  of  some  use  to  you  In 
organizing  your  own  thought  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  preservation  of  tax  deductible 
gifts  to  churches  and  similar  Institutions. 
Respectfully  yours, 

BiCRABD  E.   HaIRLTON. 
MlLTOBD  UMIRD  MXTHODISr  CHUHCH. 

MUford,  Ind.,  Septemt>er  26, 1974. 
BncR  Batb, 
US.  Senator,  WaaMngton,  D.C. 

Sbnatoh  Batb:  In  the  town  of  Star  City, 
Indiana,  an  unincorporated  town  of  460,  and 
only  business  center  in  Van  Buren  township, 
Pulaakl  County.  Indiana,  the  elemsmtary 
school  Is  going  to  be  permanently  closed  next 
spring.  When  that  happens  the  Star  City 
United  Methodist  Church  will  be  the  on^ 
place  available  for  community  organizations 
to  meet.  Many  already  do,  free  of  charge. 

While  I  was  pastor  there  the  following 
organizations  met  in  and  used  the  facllitiee 


of  tba  Star  City  United  MetHodlst  Church 
free  of  Charge:  Cub  Soouta.  Star  City  Lions 
Club,  OHxl  Soonts,  Brownies.  District  Olrl 
Scouts.  OlrU  4H.  Boys  4H.  and  Pulasld 
Coon^  Klwanla  Club. 

Thla  church  la  oiMratlng  on  an  extremely 
tight  budget  now  uid  If  It  were  to  be  taxed. 
It  would  probably  have  to  start  charging  for 
Ita  faciUtlaa  or  limiting  the  usage  of  It. 
Sincerely, 

Rev.  JAitxs  L.  Alt, 
Sz-Pattor  of  Star  City  Vnttei  Methoditt 
Church. 

ORACX  BVANaEI.ICAI.  LUTRZXAN  ChUHC'H, 

Syracute,  Ind.,  September  25, 1974. 
Hon.  BiBCH  Bath, 

VS.  Senator,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Waehtngton,  D.C. 

Dkax  Sbtatos  Bath:  lliank  you  for  alert- 
ing your  constituents  and  especially  the 
clergy  on  the  pr«^>oaed  legislation  to  end 
tax  deductible  status  of  contributions  to 
schools,  churches,  hospitals  and  other  char- 
itable, non-profit  institutions. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  short-sighted  and 
deplorably  vlcloiis  impositions  of  injustioe 
foisted  on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America  at  a  time  when  these  institutions 
need  not  only  greater  financial  support  be- 
cause of  the  inflationary  burdens  laid  on 
them,  but  because  they  are  more  needed  at 
greater  strength  for  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try than  ever  before. 

Having  endured  the  trauma  of  corruption 
and  wrong-doing  in  high  places,  are  the 
people  of  our  country  to  be  subjected  to  the 
traumatic  experience  of  being  deprived  of 
the  very  institutions  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  nation's  ethical,  moral,  and  posi- 
tive spiritual  well-being? 

There  are,  I  am  confident,  more  beneficial 
sources  of  tax  receipts  which  will  strengthen 
the  nation's  economy  than  that  of  destroy- 
ing the  very  Institutions  whose  contributions 
cannot  be  measured  In  economic  terms  or 
values. 

You  have  my  support,  encouragement,  and 
prayers  in  your  endeavour  to  anlve  at  a  Just 
and  equitable  tax  reform  and  program. 
Very  earnestly  yours, 

Aksel  C.  Lassen, 

Paator. 

SnrmcBKR  24,  1974. 
Hon.  Bnca  Bath, 
VS.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxax  BncH:  In  response  to  your  letter 
concerning  the  legislation  which  would  end 
the  tax  deductible  status  of  contributions  to 
churches,  schools,  hospitals  and  other  char- 
itable non-profit  institutions,  may  I  suggest 
that  such  legislation  would  certainly  end  the 
great  deal  of  charitable  activity  which  con- 
tinues In  this  country  and  centralize  more 
and  vaar9  of  the  services  of  the  nation  In  the 
hands  of  the  government. 

If  for  instance,  the  various  kinds  of  serv- 
ices in  the  educational  and  health  fields  are 
not  deductible,  then  the  ultimate  end  wlU 
be  that  the  government  will  be  putting  up 
more  and  more  money  for  schools  and  for 
health  facilities. 

So  far  as  churches  are  concerned,  such  an 
act  will  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  weaken- 
ing the  contribution  of  the  chuirches  to  the 
nation.  It  will  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
their  service  and  lessen  their  voices  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  the  nation.  It  will 
become  increasingly  easy  to  tax  religious  or- 
ganizations out  of  existence. 

Now  that  the  states  are  taxing  all  income 
which  is  not  directly  related  to  the  religious 
Institution  itself  and  if  contributions  are 
taxed,  the  result  must  inevitably  be  that  the 
Income  of  the  churches  will  be  greatly 
reduced. 

This  whole  program  of  federalization 
which  is  going  on  In  the  government  today 
tends  not  to  encourage  voluntary  cooperation 


but  to  put  more  and  more  funds  into  the 
political  channels.  The  simple  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  direction  of  the  federal 
government  is  to  reduce  voluntary  action  and 
to  In  various  ways  close  out  the  cooperation 
and  the  participation  of  the  average  citizen 
In  the  development  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Thank  you  for  Ustening. 
Very  truly  yoiuv. 

Isaac  K.  BacKKS, 

President. 

ImnAMA  TSAinc  SArsrT  Couwcn.,  Inc., 

IndianapoUa,  Ind.,  September  23, 1974. 
Hon.  Bnu:H  Bath, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  DX!. 

Deax  SDf atob  Bath  :  We  received  your  re- 
cent letter  regarding  tax  exempt  contribu- 
tions to  non-profit  organizations  and  urge 
you  to  pursue  yoxir  plan  to  work  for  reten- 
tion of  these  exemptions  for  deserving  or- 
g^anlzations  and  their  programs. 

While  joxix  principal  concern  seemed  to  be 
directed  in  behalf  of  churches,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize there  are  many  types  of  organiza- 
tions, formed  to  serve  the  best  interesu  of 
the  Individual  cttlaen.  which  would  find  It 
difficult  to  continue  to  operate  if  their  major 
source  of  contributed  funding  were  not  tax 
deductible. 

The  Indiana  Traffic  Safety  Coimdl.  Inc..  la 
one  such  group  which  is  entirely  supported 
by  private  funxls  from  Tnrtlana  buslneeB,  In- 
dustry and  concerned  Individuals. 

The  current  economic  situation  has  already 
caused  some  firms  to  cut  back  or  drop  en- 
tirely the  financial  support  they  have  pro- 
vided the  Safety  Council. 

While  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  full 
Impact  a  change  in  tax  exempt  status  would 
have  on  our  income,  I  would  Judge,  from 
the  occasional  Interest  expressed  in  our  tax 
exempt  status,  that  many  major  contributcKS 
would  give  serious  consldwatlon  to  dlaoon- 
tlnulng  their  support.  This  wo\Ud  lead  very 
rapidly  to  a  discontinuation  of  our  activities 
in  support  of  more  effective  state  and  local 
traffic  accident  prevention  programs. 

I  feel  the  Indiana  Traffic  Safety  Council. 
Inc.,  has  served  a  very  useful  purpose  In 
working  cooperatively  with  public  officials  in 
seeking  more  effective  legislation  and  in  mi- 
couraglng  the  emphasis  be  placed  on  selected 
weak  spots  of  the  statewide  traffic  aafety 
program. 

In  behalf  of  the  Council  and  others  like  it 
throughout  the  nation,  I  would  vu-ge  you  to 
work  to  plug  existing  loopholes  in  the  tax 
laws  (and  it  is  obvious  that  many  do  exist) 
but  to  make  certain  that  organizations  per- 
forming a  necessary  and  worthwhile  service 
in  public  interest  be  permitted  to  c<xitlnue 
to  (^erate. 

Thfuik  you  for  contacting  us. 
Sincerely, 

AI.BIST  E.  HuBxa, 
Sxecutlve  Director. 


WKSTVIU.S,  INT)., 

September  25, 1974. 
Hon.  BncH  Bath, 
VS.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatox  Bath  :  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  September  16th,  relative  to  the  propoeal 
to  taxing  nonprofit  organizations,  I  wish  to 
speak  as  a  Chaplain  of  a  mentcU  hoepltal  and 
Boy  Scout  volunteer.  I  have  a  personal  stake 
In  the  taxing  of  non-profit  organizations.  I 
am  a  member  of  a  church,  a  Lions  Club  mem- 
ber, a  scout  volunteer  and  support  other 
non-profit  organizations. 

If  charitable  organizations  are  taxed,  an 
added  burden  will  be  placed  aa  these  or- 
ganizations so  that  more  funds  wlU  be 
needed  to  operate.  This  means  leas  program 
time  Is  left. 

Too  much  of  the  infiuence  of  Charactar 
building  has  already  been  lost  in  our  country. 
That  which  Is  happening  In  high  places  and 
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low  reflects  the  gradual  decllna  of  thooe  In- 
fluences In  our  Boclety  wtilcb  seek  to  build 
Its  fiber  ratber  tban  eat  at  its  beart. 

The  loaa  oX  moral  and  ethical  Instruction 
In  the  schools  and  In  the  home  la  alivadj 
being  felt  In  our  nation. 

I  know  how  strapped  the  nation's  churches 
already  are  with  the  decline  of  dollars  and 
members.  I  know  my  scout  council  Is  over 
three  himdred  thousand  In  debt.  Part  of  the 
problem  Is  the  tax  placed  on  our  property  In 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

I  do  feel  that  industrial  or  other  kinds  of 
commercial  Interests  held  across  the  land 
by  "non-profit"  organizations  should  have 
to  operate  like  any  other  business,  but  the 
decision  to  tax  all  non-profit  organizations 
will  b«  a  disastrous  strike  at  massive  good 
being  done  to  improve,  not  draw  from  our 
nation's  resources. 

I  commend  you  for  your  efforts  and  ad- 
monish you  to  keep  up  the  fight.  Thank  you 
for  your  letter.  Ood  blaaa  your  work. 
Sincerely, 

RoBXBT  W.  Roaxaa. 
Protestant  Chaplain. 

Thb  Episcopal  Diocesk  or  UmiaHAPOLiB, 

September  25. 1974. 
Senator  BncH  Bath, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C.  ^ 

DsA«  Sematoe:  Your  letter  of  September 
18th  regarding  the  propoaeci  legislation  which 
might  end  the  tax  deductible  status  of  con- 
tributions to  churches,  schdols,  hospitals  and 
other  charltatole,  non-profit^lnstltutlons,  does 
prompt  me  to  respond. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with  you  and  hope  you  wUl  use  ail 
your  persuasive  powers  to  oppose  such  legis- 
lation. Speaking  in  regard  to  what  this  would 
do  to  our  churches,  it  Is  my  special  respon- 
sibility as  Archdeacon  to  supervlae  our  19 
mlsslona  which  must  be  supported  from  our 
dlooeean  budget  in  the  amount  of  $92,000. 
Without  this  support  theyt»}uld  not  be  pro- 
vided with  an  ordamed  mkilstry  and  facili- 
ties In  which  to  worshk).  Should  these 
churches  be  taxed,  it  woujp  wipe  them  out 
of  existence  or  leave  thea  In  such  fragile 
condition  that  they  wouKflloee  their  effec- 
tlTeness.  on  the  other  BUft  of  the  shield. 
If  contributors  to  o\ir  ct^rches  could  no 
longer  claim  charlUble  d^uctlons  in  this 
area,  this  would  obviously  1 
bite  and  further  decrease 
pay  for  church  support 
Inflation  rampant.  i 

The  churches  of  our  laoA  are  one  of  the 
last  bastions  of  moral  pe^uaslon  and  the 
conscience  for  our  communities  and  ova 
country.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  have  them 
weakened  and  especially  «t  a  time  when 
there  Is  so  much  cynicism  about  the  moral 
code  In  government. 

Please  speak  strongly  agdnst  any  proposed 
legislation  In  this  area.  S|>eclal  thanks  for 
your  letter  of  September  10th. 
Most  smcerely, 

WinjraiTC  P.  WnxuMS,  DJJ., 

f      Archdeacon. 

FKST  VttTTED  MXTHOD^lT  CRTTacH, 

Columbu*.  Ind.,  September  25  1974 
Senator  Bisch  Batr, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sewatob  Bath:  In 
Inquiry  about  the  tax  ded 
contributions  to  churches, 
lowing  response. 

While  I  am  very  sympa. 

plight  of  the  middle  Income  „ ^.  „.  „„.^u 

I  am  part,  I  have  long  slno<|seen  the  legiti- 
macy of  encouraging  beneBIent  giving  to 
worthy  groups.  T 

Itseems  to  me  that  one  of  Ihe  most  telling 
acomnpllshments  could  be  t  at  if  charitable 
contributions  are  no  longer  tax  dednetlble 
thereby  making  it  more  dll  cult  to  aohlere 
the  working  budgets  of  thei  1  organlBatlona. 
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the  organlBatlons  wlU  either  faU  or  nMd  to 
And  another  source  of  Income.  Hm  Xaro- 
pean  style  of  tax-supported  chureties  and 
•ohoolB  frightens  me. 

In  recent  days  we  tiave  seen  the  value  of 
a  free  press  as  opposed  to  a  state  coatroUed 
one;  I  believe  that  a  free  churoli  and  an 
Independent  ^etem  of  higher  eduoaitlon  Is 
Imperative  If  freedom  Is  to  be  maintained. 
Respectfully, 

Jox  O.  EicnsoN. 


^crease  their  tax 

[their  ability  to 

all  this  with 


,  inae  to  your 
:tlble  status  of 

make  the  fol- 
io about  the 
•up.  of  which 


DEATH  OP  LUTHER  HODQES 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  Sunday. 
October  6,  a  man  who  was  a  frlendto 
many  of  ua  died.  Luther  Hodges,  former 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  under  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  died  In  Chapel  HiU,  N.C. 

I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  express  my 
sense  of  loss  at  hte  deatb,  and  extend 
my  family's  sincere  condolences  to  his 
widow,  Louise. 

As  GFovemor,  Luther  Hodges  brought 
an  enormous  amount  of  business  to  his 
State.  His  philosophy  of  "government  Is 
business"  served  him  well  In  the  diflftcult 
economic  conditions  of  the  early  IMO's. 
His  advise  and  views  have  since  been 
valuable  to  all  engaged  In  government 
or  economics. 

His  life  displays  a  tough,  practical 
attitude,  coupled  with  a  great  drive  for 
hard  work.  His  Impact  on  International 
trade,  both  as  a  businessman  and  Gov- 
ernment official,  will  be  remembered  as 
his  finest  work,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  obituary  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  7, 1974,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoiid, 
as  follows: 

FOBMEB     COMMEKCX     SECRETART     DiES 

(By  Jean  R.  Halley) 

Luther  HartweU  Hodges,  76,  a  dynamic 
salesman  during  his  years  as  governor  of 
North  Carolina  and  UJ3.  Secretary  of  C!om- 
merce,  died  yesterday,  apparently  of  a  heart 
attack. 

Stricken  at  his  Chapel  Hill  home,  he  was 
taten  to  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hoqiltal 
In  Chapel  HIU,  wbaife  he  was  pronounced 
dead. 

Mr.  Hodges,  a  Democrat,  had  served  as 
North  Caroima's  governor  diu-lng  1954-flO  and 
as  Commerce  Secretary  during  1Q60-44. 

He  was  known  for  bis  energy  and  super- 
salesmanship  In  the  world  of  buslnesa  and 
his  moderation  In  the  field  of  race  relatl<»>a. 

As  Secretary  of  Qogimerce  In  President 
Kennedy's  Cabinet,  MrTHodges  had  traveled 
extensively  around  the  world  promoting  UA 
Industry.  He  stressed  the  need  for  this  coun- 
try to  Increase  vastly  the  amount  of  Its 
exports. 

Earlier,  as  governor  of  North  Carolina,  he 
also  had  traveled  extensively  around  the 
country  and  was  credited  with  bringing  mil- 
lions of  doUars  In  Industry  Into  bis  state. 

He  was  described  as  one  of  the  most  color- 
ful and  effective  men  in  both  business  and 
government.  He,  himself,  summed  up  his 
philosophy  tersely  with  "government  la 
businees." 

Mr.  Hodge's  life  was  a  rags  to  rlchee  tale. 

One  of  nine  chUdren,  he  was  bom  on  a 
tenant  farm  in  Virginia,  Just  across  the  state 
line  from  LeakevUle,  N.C.  The  famUy  moved 
to  LeaksvUIe  while  he  was  stUl  a  child,  and 
he  went  to  work  at  60  cents  a  day  at  a  cotton 
mill  when  he  was  only  12  years  old. 

Re  continued  to  work  In  the  miu,  going  to 
school   at   the  same   time,   and   eventuaUy 


enrolled  at  the  University  of  Nortb  OaroUaft. 
His  father  had  told  him  he  would  Jtiave  to 
pay  his  own  way  through  coUege. 

Mr.  Hodges  started  on  the  road  to  hlglur 
education  with  only  $82.80  tn  hla  pocket 
He  made  it  by  waiting  on  tables,  stoking  fur- 
naces, carrying  coal  and  selling  Bibles  He 
was  awarded  his  degree  in  1919. 

"I  had  a  surging  ambition  to  get  out  from 
under  conditions  I  saw  aroimd  me  as  a  kid. 
But  I  am  not,  and  never  was,  ashamed  of  my 
beginnings,"  he  later  recaUed. 

After  graduation,  Mr.  Hodges  became  Sec- 
retary to  the  general  manager  of  several 
local  mills  of  MarahaU  Field  and  Oo.  By  ing. 
IM  was  general  manager  of  aU  the  company^ 
mills,  and  In  1048  became  vice  president.  The 
firm  operated  M  mills  In  six  states  and  three 
foreign  countriee. 

WhUe  he  was  rtslng  In  the  private  bual. 
ness  world,  Mr.  Hodgtes  also  had  a  taste  ol 
government  service.  In  1944,  he  headed  the 
teztUe  dlvlslMx  of  the  Offloe  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration  and  In  1946  was  a  consultant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

By  1980,  he  decided  he  bad  made  all  t9ie 
money  he  needed,  and  he  retired  from  Mar- 
shall Field  to  spend  over  a  year  In  Wert 
Oermany  as  head  of  the  industry  division  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminlstrattoa. 

He  turned  next  to  politics.  Although  a 
poUtical  unknown,  he  ran  for  lleutenaat 
governor  of  North  Carolina  In  1963.  Re 
traveled  thousands  of  mllM,  abo(A  thon- 
aands  of  hands,  and  won  the  election. 

When  Oov.  WUllam  B.  Umstead  died  in 
1964,  Mr.  Hodges  succeeded  him.  Two  years 
later,  he  won  re-election  In  his  own  right 
by  the  biggest  malorlty  ever  polled  at  that 
time  in  the  North  Carolina  gubernatorial 
race. 

As  governor,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Southern  Oovemors'  Conference  and  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board.  Be  was 
one  of  nine  American  governors  to  tour  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1969  and  was  head  of  hU 
state's  Trade  and  Industry  Mlsston  to  Europe 
that  same  year. 

During  his  tenure,  he  also  brought  In  hi«e 
sums  of  money  for  expansion  of  North  Oato- 
lina's  manufacturing  activities  and  electrteiri 
utuitles.  He  reorganized  the  highway,  prtaon 
and  water  resources  systems. 

Mr.  Hodges  preached  moderation  at  a  ttt^t 
when  other  Southern  states  were  undergoing 
racial  strife  following  the  Supreme  Cbuit 
decision  deeegregatlng  schools. 

"I  consider  the  calm  manner  In  which 
North  Carolina  handled  its  Integration  prob- 
lems the  No.  1  achievement  of  my  admtnla* 
tratlon.  It  also  was  the  thorniest  problem," 
he  later  said  in  an  interview. 

He  had  accompUahed  this  by  persuadlag 
the  North  Carolina  legislature  to  apprar*  a 
pupu  assignment  Uw  that  permitted  token 
integration  In  soma  oltlaa  at  a  tim^i  ^tImb 
some  Southern  govemora  were  ateadfUtty 
opposing  any  Integration  at  aU. 

Mr.  Hodges  campaigned  actively  for  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1960  as  chairman  of  the  niiiliw 
and  Profeaslonal  Committee  for  KeniMdr- 
Johnson,  and  was  among  the  first  chosen  tm 
a  Cabinet  position.  He  continued  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  first  Johnson 
administration,  resigning  at  the  end  of  1964. 
Mr.  Hodges  played  a  leading  role  to  the 
passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
He  began  a  series  of  commercial  trade  fairs 
where  UJ3.  businessmen  coxild  dlq>lay  their 
wares  abroad.  He  promoted  buslneas  educa- 
tion and  developed  a  new  agency,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  aimed  at 
aiding  areas  of  imemployment. 

After  leaving  government,  Mr.  Bodges  was 
Involved  In  a  number  of  private  organisa- 
tions, most  recently  promoting  the  Rortti 
Carolina  Research  Triangle  Park,  a  oomplM 
of  Industrial  and  sclentlfle  agenclea. 

He  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Ptnanctal  Consultants  mtematlonal,  and 
was  a  director  of  the  Servomatton  Corp.  and 
QvU  and  Western  Indiistrlea. 
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Aettva  for  many  years  In  the  Botary  dub, 
be  bad  aerrad  as  preaMaat  oC  Botary  Intar- 
oatlonal  durtag  19aT>M.  ■•  alao  had  baan 
■ottva  tn  TMOa  work. 

Mr.  Hodges  was  the  author  of  "Bualnaas- 
man  In  the  State  House"  and  "Hie  Buslneae 
Ocosclence." 

He  was  married  to  Martha  Blakeney  In  1923 
and  they  had  three  cbUdren.  8te  died  In  a 
fire  In  their  Chapel  HUl  home  In  1969. 

A  year  later,  Mr.  Bodgea  married  Ijoulse 
pinlaywn,  hla  former  seocatary. 


PROPOSED  RESOLUTION  FOR  A  RA- 
TIONAL ENERGY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
having  printed  In  the  Ricokd  a  resolu- 
tion, expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  this  Nation  urgently  needs  action 
on  a  rational  energy  program.  We  des- 
perately need  a  coordinated,  reasoned 
program  that  will  accelerate  develop- 
ment of  our  domestic  energy  supplies, 
end  wasteful  consumption,  and  redress 
arbitrary  and  unfair  fuel  pricing  poU- 
dea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
a  program  is  desperately  needed. 
Rampant  inflation,  both  caused  and  fed 
by  soaiing  fuel  prices,  is  threatening  our 
Nation's  and  the  world's  economic  sta- 
bility. Quadrupled  fuel  prices  have  failed 
to  induce  supplies  sufficient  to  meet  our 
essential  demands  for  all  forms  of 
energy. 

Although  these  problems  are  not  new, 
Mr.  President,  Uiey  are  now  acute.  Con- 
gress has  been  working  for  some  time 
to  develop  a  national  energy  policy,  but 
we  can  afford  to  wait  no  longer.  In  our 
previous  efforts,  cooperation  from  the 
executive  branch  has  not  alwajrs  been 
forthcoming.  Given  the  dire  need  for 
expeditious  action,  we  cannot  afford  to 
work  at  odds  with  each  other.  I,  there- 
fore, on  September  27,  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Pord  proposing  a  Joint-leglslatlve- 
executlve  bipartisan  effort  to  develop 
an  energy  policy  for  this  country.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that,  in  his  response  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  Mr.  Ford  declined  to  accept  that 
offer. 

We  are  faced  with  a  need  for  expedi- 
tious action  which  can  heA  be  served  by 
utmost  cooperation.  We  cannot  afford  to 
wait  for  a  new  Congress  to  begin  tackling 
these  problems.  I  hope  that  President 
Ford's  address  to  the  Congress  today 
will  reflect  a  greater  sense  of  urgency 
and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  gravity 
of  the  present  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  leadership  on  energy 
problems  must  not  be  allowed  to  founder, 
regardless  of  what  the  President  may 
say  today.  The  Congress  and  the  Senate 
have  already  debated  and  acted  on  many 
of  the  essential  elements  of  a  national 
energy  policy.  Iliese  measures  are  de- 
scribed in  the  resolution  we  are  propos- 
ing, il^ch  a  legislative  program  Is  essen- 
tial IT  effective  efforts  are  to  be  made 
to  balance  our  energy  supplies  and  de- 
mand, and  to  restore  balance  to  energy 
economics  In  this  country.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  reso- 
lution and  I  invite  their  coBpoDsorsiiip. 

Mr.  President,  the  largest  single  factor 
In  causing  the  Nation's  current  economic 
problems  and  placing  the  intematlpnal 


financial  ss'stcm  on  the  edge  of  a  malor 
disaster  has  been  the  4M-percent  in- 
crease In  world  oil  prices  Imposed  by  the 
OPEC  cartel.  The  economic  and  finan- 
cial problems  we  face  at  home  and 
abroaui  are  immpidlatif  and  critlcaL  The 
United  States  must  embaric  upon  an 
urgent  and  massive  national  effort  to 
conserve  energy,  to  increase  domestic 
oQ  production,  and  to  accelerate  a  broad 
rang*  o^  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment ahd  commercial  demonstration 
projects.  Tliis  Nation  has  the  ability  to 
meet  this  challenge.  What  we  have 
lacked  to  date  is  a  sense  of  urgency,  a 
commitment  of  purpose,  and  a  specific 
energy  program  to  provide  diroction  and 
leadership. 

The  resolution  wq  ^xe  proposing  con- 
veys a  sense  of  urgency:  it  states  a  na- 
tional purpose  on  which  the  country  can 
unite;  it  sets  forth  a  specific  detailed 
eneisy  program  which  can  provide  the 
Nation  with  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  President 
and  his  administration  to  Join  with  the 
Congress  In  a  united  effort  to  get  this 
Nation  moving  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion be  printed  m  the  Record  at  this 
point,  as  well  as  the  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  President  and 
myself,  together  with  a  status  report  on 
energy  legislation  in  the  93d  Congress. 

The  resolution  will  be  formally  intro- 
duced tomorrow  afternoon,  to  permit 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  added  as  cosponsers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 
8. 


Whereas,  the  arbitrary  quadrupling  of  oil 
prices  by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  cartel  has  Im- 
posed severe  strains  on  the  International 
financial  system,  and  Is  a  primary  cause  of 
worldwide  Inflaticm,  draining  at  a  minimum 
over  $70  bUUon  annually  from  consumers, 
threatening  many  industrial  nations  with 
economic  coUi^Me,  and  confrmitlng  third 
world  nations  with  mass  starvation;  and 

Whereas,  oil  prices  established  by  this  In- 
ternational cartel  have  been  Xb»  largest 
single  ta«tor  In  the  Natton'k  current  eco- 
nomla  reeasslon,  in  pushing  domeatte  unem- 
ployment to  a  twelve-year  hl|^  in  depressing 
the  stook  market,  and  in  driving  Inflation 
and  Intwest  rates  to  unprecedented  levels; 
and 

Whereas,  the  TTnlted  States  haa  tfae  abUlty 
to  oontrol  energy  indUMd  Inflation  through 
poUolea  governing  tbe  86  pwoent  of  Its 
energy  supply  which  la  produced  within  the 
XJnitea  States,  by  inereaalng  domeetlc  energy 
production,  and  by  undwtaking  stringent 
efforts  to  eliminate  energy  waste  and  pro- 
mote rnppf rvnttoa  i  and 

AKlaeteas,  dependence  by  the  United  States 
on  a  subatantlal  volume  of  imparted  petro- 
leum baa  created  a  grave  domeetlc  economic 
cxlaU,  seriously  Inhibited  our  freedom  of 
action  in  developing  and  Implementing 
foreign  ppUcy.  and  could  oause  a  severe 
shortage  In  the  event  of  another  embargo; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Nation  baa  yat  to  mount  a 
eerlous  and  sustained  program  tp  eliminate 
the  wasteful  use  of  energy  tn  the  United 
States  and  deq>tte  unpreoad«ita(l  price  In- 
creaoes  the  production  of  d<MTWwtl.c  energy 
supplies  contlnuea  to  lag  behind  demand; 
and 

Whereas,  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  United 


States  Immediately  undertake  a 
peaoe-tlBjie  effort  to  combat  eorwiomlc  aggrea- 
slon  abroad  and  to  deal  with  energy  ahoct- 
ages  and  energy  Induced  Innattem  at  b<Kne; 
and 

Whereaa.  the  American  people  and  the 
leaders  of  other  nations  should  be  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  ctHxmiltment  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  of  the  ymted  States  Oovemment  to 
Initiate  and  In^tlement — In  a  united,  bi- 
partisan and  cooperative  manner — a  national 
energy  program  designed  to  (1)  give  credl- 
blUty  to  United  Statea  Inltlatlvea  to  deal 
with  the  economic  and  pc^tlcal  challenge  of 
the  OPEC  cartel:  (2)  promptly  reduce  de- 
pendence on  cartel  priced  foreign  oil;  (8) 
dampen  world  and  dmoaestlc  Inflation:  and 
(4)  secure  a  stable  world  economy  In  which 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  aU  nations  may 
be  achelved. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  that  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

1.  The  United  St&tee  Is  committed  to  an 
energy  pricing.  Import  and  tax  poUcy  which 
wlU: 

(a)  Limit  the  price  of  aU  new  domestlo 
crude  oQ  to  a  level  that  reflects  Its  loitg-term 
supply  price  (no  more  than  $7-98  per  bar- 
rel) rather  tban  the  dictates  of  the  OPEC 
cartel  as  a  major  element  in  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  control  ezhoi1>ltant  prices,  reduce 
domestic  inflation,  and  prevent  unreason- 
^le  'profits  by  e^wrter  governments  and 
United  States  companies  alike: 

(b)  Reduce  imports  of  high-coet  foreign 
oU  by  1  million  barrels  per  day,  and  thereby 
combat  inflation,  and  cut  over  $4  billion 
from  our  balance  of  payments  deficit; 

(e)  Eliminate,  through  taxes  or  otherwise, 
tbe  wlndfaU  oM  and  gas  profits  enjoyed  by 
multinational  oU  companies;  and 

(d)  Reform  natural  gas  pricing  to  elimi- 
nate uncertainty,  maintain  strict  contrtda 
over  old  gas  contracts,  and  provide  adequate 
Incentives  for  development  of  newly  discov- 
ered gas  through  measiired  price  Increases 
which  ke^  natural  gas  prices  well  below  the 
equivalent  of  OPECs  arbitrary  oil  price. 

3.  The  United  States  should  adopt  legisla- 
tion which  will : 

(a)  Extend  the  Emergmicy  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act,  the  only  Pederal  legislation 
which  provides  authority  to  control  oil  prices 
and  equitably  allocate  scarce  fuels  among  re- 
gions of  the  country  and  classes  of  consum- 
ers; 

(b)  Mandate  a  program  of  International 
and  domestic  contingency  planning  to  deal 
with  energy  shortages  at  home  and  abroad; 

(c)  Establish  standby  energy  emergenoy 
airthorlty  adequate  to  cope  with  a  total  In- 
terruption of  OPEC  Imports,  tbrou^  gaso- 
line rationing,  conservation  plans,  allooatlon 
of  essential  materials,  and  appropriate  eq>ort 
restrictions; 

(d)  Require  the  Immediate  development  of 
a  system  of  strategic  petroleiun  reeervee  com- 
posed of  salt  dome  and  tank  stMtige  by  in- 
dustry and  the  Pederal  government  equal  to 
at  least  ninety  days  of  Imports;  and 

(e)  Assure  that  the  United  States  has  an 
opportimlty  to  participate  in  any  negotia- 
tions In  the  purchase  of  foreign  all  and  pro- 
vide the  President  with  authority  to  eurtafl 
and  increase  the  prlca  of  UjB.  exports  to  na- 
tions whl<di  unreasonably  restrict  UjS.  ac- 
cess to  their  commodities  by  adoption  of 
pending  amendments  to  the  Export  Admtn- 
iBtratlon  Act. 

8.  "Oam  United  States  should  adopt  a  na- 
tional energy  oonaervation  pcdley  which  will 
Include  toandatory  i»ovlalons  designed  to: 

(a)  ravult  in  a  thirty  peroent  Improvement 
In  automobae  mileage  In  tlM  1978  model  year 
and  a  100  peroent  Improvement  by  1980; 

(b)  commit  the  nation  to  greater  mveet- 
ment  In  a  broadened  mass  transit  program. 

(c)  redefine  Pederal  and  Sti^te  regulatory 
policies  which  encourage  or  permit  energy 
waste: 
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(d)  Imposa  new  Federal  proourement  poli- 
cies bftsed  upon  energy  efBelency  and  con- 
serration; 

(e)  prohibit  tbe  use  of  new  natural  gas 
supplies  Xor  boiler  fuel  and  phase  out  en- 
tirely over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  all  use 
of  gas  as  a  boUer  fuel; 

(f )  nuuidate  the  redesign  of  electric  and 
gas  utility  rate  structures  to  encourage  con- 
servation within  twelve  months; 

(g)  require  mandatory  labeling  of  energy- 
consuming  appliances,  homes,  and  autcMoo- 
blles  to  enable  consumers  to  save  energy  and 
money  through  consumer  charts; 

(h)  provide  appropriate  8is>port  tat  a  pro- 
gram to  Insulate  homes  and  small  businesses 
with  repayment  of  loans  tl«d  to  savings  In 
fuel  and  alr-condltloning  bills;  and 

(1)  assist  State  and  local  government  In 
the  development  of  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams designed  to  achieve  short  and 
long-term  savings  with  a  minimum  disrup- 
tion of  State  and  local  economies,  including 
specifically  the  establishment  of  standards 
to  reduce  energy  requirements  for  new 
homes  and  conunerclal  establishments. 

4.  The  United  States  Is  committed  to  an 
*h*rK7  production   policy  which  will: 

(a)  ^cpand  Federal  authority  to  Increase 
petroleum  production  and  productive  effi- 
ciency. Including  mandatory  unitization 
where  state  law  does  not  provide  for  It,  In- 
centives and  requirements  for  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery  of  oil  and  gas,  establishment 
of  maTlmnm  efficient  rates  of  production, 
and  prohibition  of  market  demand  prora- 
tlonlng. 

(b)  Develop  and  produce  the  Naval  Petro- 
leiuu  Reserves  In  California  and  Wyoming  to 
fill  the  Federal  component  of  the  strategic 
reserve  system,  and  undertake  on  a  priority 
basis  prompt  exploration  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska; 

(c)  Improve  geological  and  environmental 
assessment  and  Inventorying  of  energy  re- 
sources in  the  public  domain; 

(d)  On  the  many  existing  Federal  leases 
where  production  is  lagging,  require  produc- 
tion or  forfeiture  of  the  leases; 

(e)  Adopt  an  updated  Federal  coal-Ieaslng 
policy  and  a  surface  mine  control  and  rec- 
lamation bill,  and  establish  a  program  to 
convert  all  Industrial  boiler  fuel  uses  of  oil 
and  gas  to  coca  over  the  next  10  years  to  as- 
sure adequate  domestic  energy  suppUss 
while   decreasing   oil   Imports:    and 

(f)  Implement  the  foregolxig  policies  and 
measures  without  repeal  or  erosion  of  regu- 
latory and  statutory  measiires  which  preserve 
and  protect  the  public  health,  safety,  wel- 
fare and  the  quality  of  the  nation's  land,  air 
and  water  resources. 

6.  The  United  States  is  committed  to  an 
energy  research  and  develc^ment  program 
which  has  as  its  Immediate  goals: 

(a)  Establishment  of  a  $20  billion  energy 
research  and  development  program  with 
q>«clflc  timetables  to  demonstrate  <ax  com- 
mercial scale  tbe  technological  capability  of 
coal  gasification,  coal  liquefaction,  on  shale 
production,  geothermal  steam,  and  solar  en- 
ergy, as  well  as  new  technology  to  use  energy 
more  efficiently;  and 

(b)  Creation  of  an  Energy  Research  »^<\ 
Development  Administration  to  administer 
the  national  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment effort. 

6.  The  United  States  is  committed  to  a 
program  of  Federal,  State  and  local  coopera- 
tion to  deal  with  the  critical  eeonotnle  and 
•nergy  problems  facing  the  NaUon,  and  the 
Federal  government  will : 

(a)  Provide  financial  aid  and  teehnleal 
support  to  States  and  local  government  to 
assist  In  ameliontlng  and  miitM^jinf  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  environmental  and 
socio-economic  impacts  caused  by  the  siting 
of  energy-related  facilities  and  the  use  of 
land,  air  and  water  for  energy  production; 
and 

(b)  Recognize  that  the  Statee  sbaro  with 
the  Federal  government  an  equal  leqxm- 


slbUlty  for  meeting  the  Nation's  energy  re- 
quirements; And  be  It  further 

Rfolvta,  That  it  U  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate— 

That  by  taking  the  aforesaid  actions,  many 
of  which  can  l>e  implemented  forthwith  by 
the  Administration  under  existing  legisla- 
tive authority  and  the  pending  amendments 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act,  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  the  Nation  can  combat  inflation  at 
home,  and  with  export  control  authority, 
and  strategic  resales  bargain,  in  cocftera- 
tlon  with  other  oil  consunxlng  nations  for 
concessions  to  alleviate  a  grave  Intematlooal 
crisis. 

U.S.  SXKATK, 

Wtahington,  D.O..  September  27, 1974. 
The  Pixsmnrr, 
The  White  House, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dua  Ma.  Pkuodzst:  I  Imow  that 
you  have  been  aware  of  my  concern,  since 
long  before  the  Arab  oil  boycott,  over  this 
Nation's  deteriorating  energy  poeture  and 
the  actual  and  threatened  Impact  of  splral- 
Ing  prices  and  Insecure  supplies  upon  our 
economy  and  our  national  security.  In  re- 
cent months  I  have  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  ruinous  Impact  of  OPEC  oU 
prices  on  the  economies  of  the  United 
States  and  other  developed  and  less  developed 
countries.  Together  with  many  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  both  parties,  I  have  been 
disappointed  by  the  apparent  lack  of  Execu- 
tive Branch  appreciation  tar  the  gravity  of 
the  present  crisis  for  the  economic  and 
political  sUbUity  of  the  entire  free  world. 
Your  speech  In  Detroit  and  Secretary 
Kissinger's  address  to  the  U.N.  Gteneral 
Assembly  on  September  23,  1974,  reflect  a 
new  awareness  that  the  situation  created 
by  the  ever-growing  exactions  of  the  oil 
exporting  countries  cannot  be  borne  and  a 
determination  that  it  will  not  be  tolerated. 
I  remain  deeply  concerned,  however,  that  U 
this  new  determination  is  not  matched  by 
a  concrete  program  of  legislative,  diplomatic 
and  strategic  Initiatives,  it  will  lack  credi- 
bility with  the  OPEC  governments,  with  the 
other  Importing  countries,  and  with  ths 
American  people.  In  my  view  It  Is  both 
urgent  and  essential  that  Congress  and  the 
Administration  work  together  to  Implement 
a  realistic  program  for  energy  conservation, 
Increased  domestic  production,  and  to  de- 
velop the  national  capability  to  withstand 
a  total  interruption  of  OPEC  imports  with- 
out severe  Injury  to  our  economy. 

The  first  priority,  I  believe.  Is  to  reduce 
the  maxlmimn  prices  of  domestically  priced 
crude  oU  to  a  level  consistent  with  its  long 
term  supply  cost,  at  most  $7  to  $•  per 
barrel.  The  United  States  Is  stUl  two-thirds 
aelf-sufflclent  In  oil  and  four-flfths  self- 
sufficient  in  total  energy.  Oiir  appeal  to  the 
governments  of  exporting  countries  to 
reduce  prices  wUl  carry  little  conviction  as 
long  as  we  permit  and  encourage  our  own 
producers  to  charge  the  exorbitant  prices 
set  by  OPEC. 

Such  a  price  reduction  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  action  to  lUnlt  the  tribute 
we  will  pay  to  the  producing  countries;  I 
propose  a  strict  policy  that  our  total  doUar 
ouUays  for  Imputed  oU  will  not  Increase 
above  ciirrent  levels.  The  volume  of  Im- 
ports would  be  allowed  to  increase  further 
only  in  response  to  proportional  prloe 
reductions. 

There  is  a  broad  area  of  consensus  within 
tte  Eneoutlre  Branch  and  within  the  Con- 
gress on  the  other  elements  of  a  national 
energy  program.  Yet,  the  measures  aotually 
taken  by  the  two  branches  to  date  are  in- 
adequate in  the  face  of  the  current  tbieat 
to  our  eoonomlo  welfare  and  indeed  our  way 
of  Uf«.  Legislation  providing  for  a  national 
energy  conservation  policy  and  acoeletadon 
of  oil  and  gas  development  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  have  passed  the  Senate, 
but  have  not  been  acted  upon  in  the  Bouse 


in  pert,  I  believe,  because  of  disinterest  or 
ambtralenoe  in  the  Administration's  posU 
tlon.  Two  major  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment bills  have  been  Immoblllaed  in  House* 
Senate  Conference  for  essentlaUy  the  same 


l<eglslatlon  to  provide  standby  energy 
emergency  authorities  (gas  rationing,  con- 
servation plans,  allocation  of  critical  ma- 
terials, etc.)  and  to  direct  a  program  of 
energy  contingency  planning  is  on  the  Senate 
calendar  but  requires  executive  support  tor 
final  passage.  Bills  providing  for  creation  of 
strategic  petroleum  reservss  and  for  develop- 
ment and  further  exploration  of  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  have  failed  to  move  de- 
spite intones  Congressional  Interest,  partly 
because  of  Congressional  Jurisdictional 
rivalries  and  Indecision  within  the  Executive 
Branch. 

Other  vital  elements  of  a  credible  national 
energy  program,  like  reform  of  natural  gas 
pricing  and  taxation  of  the  energy  Indus- 
tries, have  yet  to  move  only  because  neither 
Administration  nor  Congressional  leader- 
ship has  yet  been  exerted  to  compromise  and 
overcome  stalemates  between  diehard  Ide- 
ological or  interest  group  ooalitlons. 

Definitive  action  in  all  of  the  foregoing 
areas  it  possible  in  the  present  jesaton  of 
Congreaa,  in  tnjf  opinion,  only  if  you.  mud 
the  Conffreaaional  leadership  join  in  a  pub» 
lie,  bipartisan  eommitment  to  enactment  of 
a  compreTiensive  national  energy  program. 
Although  I  have  introduced  or  participated 
In  developing  legislation  on  almost  every 
one  of  these  Issues,  my  request  today  U  not 
for  unqualified  Administration  support  of  my 
own  l^lslative  program.  Undoubtedly  aoms 
elements  of  a  bipartisan  energy  program  will 
have  to  be  drawn  from  bills  already  In  the 
legislative  process;  others  Inevitably  will 
more  closely  reeemble  proposals  devek^ed 
In  Executive  agencies.  What  I  ask^-cuid  of- 
fer— is  a  mutually  accommodating  effort  to 
formulate  and  expedite  a  series  of  legisla- 
tive measures  that  can  be  sponsoied  and 
supported  by  both  the  Administration  and 
the  leadership  of  Congress. 
Spedflcally,  I  urge  and  recommend — 
First,  that  you  and  the  Committee  Chair- 
men with  principal  responsibility  for  energy 
matters  meet  In  the  coming  week  to  formu- 
late an  Agenda  for  energy  legislation  to  be 
passed  and  signed  into  law  during  the  pres- 
ent Session.  The  atteched  list  outlines  the 
Items  that  I  believe  must  be  part  of  such  an 
Agenda,  and  on  which  I  also  believe  action 
could  be  completed  In  this  Session. 

Second,  that  staffs  of  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral agencies  and  Congressional  Committees, 
together  with  such  outside  experte  as  may  be 
required,  be  directed  to  draft  legislation 
which  will  be  Jointly  acceptable  to  their  prin- 
cipals in  each  area  encompassed  by  ttu 
Agenda. 

T%ird,  that  the  resulting  bipartisan  legis- 
lative program  be  presented  to  Congress  be- 
fore It  recesses  In  October,  with  the  sponsor- 
ship and  support  of  both  the  Administration 
and  key  members  of  Congress,  and  that  both 
Branches  treat  this  program  as  their  first 
priority. 

I  further  suggest  that,  concurrent  with  the 
development  and  enactment  of  this  Isglsla- 
tlve  program,  a  continuous  and  structured 
dialogue  be  Implemented  in  a  format  Jointly 
arrived  at,  between  the  President  and  his 
leading  advUnrs,  and  leading  members  of 
Congress,  regarding  the  diplomatic,  interna- 
tional economic  and  strategic  initiatives  that 
must  be  carried  out  in  concert  with  our  do- 
mestic energy  program  to  lower  the  world 
price  of  oil  and  to  forestaU  a  world  eoonomle 
collapee. 

The  s^Muration  of  tbe  Branches  of  govern-^ 
ment.  partisan  rivalries  and  the  Jealousies 
among  exeoutlve  agencies  and  among  Com- 
mittees of  Congress,  would  in  ordinary  tlmss 
make  a  propoeal  such  as  I  have  set  out  hers 
unrealistic.  Theee  are,  however,  eztraordl- 
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Buy  times.  Our  seciulty,  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  our  way  of  life  are  at  stake. 

I  recognize  that  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  will  have  different  views  on 
many  specULc  Issues.  There  is,  however,  broad 
consensus  on  goals  and  on  essential  major 
programs.  It  is,  in  my  view,  essential  that 
■cmeone  take  the  Initiative  to  build  a  poel- 
tlve  and  credible  national  program. 

I  am.  of  course,  ready  to  meet  with  you  or 
your  representatives  at  any  time  to  discuss 
this  proposal  in  greater  detail. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HZNBT  M.  JACKSOK. 

Chairman. 

A  Pboposxd  Aoxnsa  fob  IiucBsisTB  Action 
ON  Bnkigt  Polict 

PBICX    AND    nCFOKT    POLICT 

1.  Limitation  on  the  price  of  all  domestic 
crude  oil  to  a  level  that  reflects  its  long-term 
supply  price  (no  more  than  $7-98  per  barrel) 
rather  than  the  dlctetes  of  the  OPEC  Cartel 
u  a  maj<»:  element  In  a  concerted  effort  to 
control  exorbitant  prices,  rsduoe  domestic 
inflation,  and  prevent  unreasonable  profite 
by  exporter  govemmente  and  U,8.  oompanlee 
alike. 

2.  A  freeze  on  total  dollar  outlays  for  oil 
imports  at  no  more  than  current  levels,  with 
licenses  to  import  oU  allocated  by  secret  bid 
auction. 

8.  Taxation  of  windfall  oil  and  gas  profits, 
beginning  with  Immediate  repeal  of  spsiclal 
tax  preferences  (percentage  depletion  and 
expensing  of  Intangibles)  on  all  oil  and  gas 
not  subject  to  price  control. 

CONTINOSNCT  PLAHNXNO 

4.  Extension  of  the  Mmergeney  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  and  establishment  of  standby 
emergency  authority  adequate  to  cope  with  a 
total  interruption  of  OPEC  importa,  through 
gMolliie  rationing,  conservation  plans,  allo- 
cation of  essential  materials,  and  appn^rlate 
export  restrictions. 

6.  A  system  of  strategic  petroleum  reserves 
composed  of  salt  Borne  and  tank  storage  by 
Industry  and  the  Federal  government  equal 
to  at  least  ninety  days  of  ixaparta. 

KNXIOT  OONSBVanON 

6.  An  urgent  energy  conservation  program 
with  special  emphasis  upon  a  SO  percent  In- 
crease In  automobile  fuel  mileage  beginning 
with  the  1076  model  year,  on  redesign  of  elec- 
tric and  gas  utility  rate  struotuies,  on  de- 
velopment of  stete  and  local  energy  conserva- 
tion programs,  and  on  enforcement  of  high- 
way speed  llmlte. 

PBODUCnON 

7.  Federal  authority  to  increase  petroleum 
production  and  productive  efficiency.  Includ- 
ing mandatory  unitization  where  stete  law 
does  not  provide  for  It,  Maxlmimi  Efficient 
Bate  (MEB)  of  production,  and  prohibition 
of  market  demand  proroatlonlng. 

8.  Development  and  production  of  the 
Nmal  Petroleum  Reserves  in  California  and 
Wyoming  to  f  11  the  Federal  component  of 
the  strategic  reserve  system,  and  prompt  ex- 
ploration of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska. 

9.  Acceleration  and  improvement  of  geolog- 
feal  assessment  and  leasing  on  the  Outer 
Oontinental  Shelf. 

10.  Reform,  of  natural  gas  prietng  to  provide 
■dsquate  incentives  for  new  supply,  and 
to  permit  Interstote  pipelines  to  obtain  new 
las,  without  allowing  natural  gas  prices 
to  be  determined  by  OPEC  oil  prices. 

ZmSGT  USKAXCB  AND  DKVKLOPICKNT 

11.  A  $20  button,  ten  year  energy  research 
n<l  development  program  with  specific  goals, 
objectives  and  tlmetablee  along  the  lines  of 
liglslatlon  now  in  House-Senate  Conference. 

U.  Creation  of  mn  Energy  Meeeareh  msid 
Oteelopment  Adminietratton  to  admlnlstsr 
tte  national  energy  reeeareh  and 
aent  effort. 


Tan  Whir  House, 
Washington,  October  3, 1974. 
Hon.  HzNaT  M.  Jackson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Scoop:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  September  27, 1974  giving  your 
views  on  the  importance  o(  our  energy  and 
economic  problems  and  tiering  to  work  with 
others  In  the  Congrees  and  with  the  Admin- 
istration to  develop  propossls  and  secure 
legislation  needed  to  deal  with  both  our 
short  and  long  term  energy  problems. 

The  sertousness  of  our  national  energy 
problem  and  the  Impact  of  eowgy  on  our 
economy  has  Indeed  been  evident  for  some 
time.  In  my  recent  address  to  the  World 
Energy  Conference,  I  described  the  national 
and  world-wide  implications  of  energy  sup- 
plies and  prices.  I  believe  the  Economic  Sum- 
mit Conference  which  was  completed  last 
Saturday  served  to  underscore  the  Importent 
role  that  energy  plays  In  inflationary  and 
flnanclal  problems  of  this  and  other  nations. 

All  of  us  In  tbe  Administration  have  bene- 
flted  greatly  from  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations that  we  have  received  from  many 
Americans  over  the  past  few  weeks.  I  regard 
your  views  and  reoommenrtatlons  in  tbe 
energy  area  as  a  particularly  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  large  n\miber  of  considera- 
tions which  must  be  weighed  and  balanced 
as  we  develop  a  response  to  our  energy  and 
economic  problems. 

As  I  Indicated  In  my  address  to  Uie  closing 
session  of  the  Conference,  a  coherent  na- 
tional policy  on  energy  Is  essential  for  eco- 
nomic stability.  I  will  soon  propose  a  na- 
tional energy  program  aimed  at  assuring 
adequate  internal  supplies  while  reducing 
dependence  on  external  sources. 

I  also  outlined  In  my  statement  a  number 
of  actions  that  are  being  taken  and  I  an- 
nounced that  we  are  developing  action  plans 
and  legislative  proposals  to  deal  with  ova  eco- 
nomic sltuatlcm  from  the  evidence  and 
evaluations  generated  during  the  Conference. 
I  will  present  recommendations  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  tbe  Congress  within  the  next  ten 
days.  These  recommendations  will,  of  course, 
recognize  the  critical  role  that  energy  and 
world  oil  prices  play  in  our  current  economic 
problems. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  your  list  of 
proposals  for  legislative  action  during  tbe 
current  session  of  Congress  includes  many 
of  the  bills  submitted  by  tbe  executive 
branch  over  the  past  two  years.  In  my 
September  12,  1974  message  to  the  Congress, 
I  expressed  the  view  and  the  hope  that  the 
Congress  could  complete  action  this  session 
on  Ave  of  the  most  Important  energy  bills. 
Theee  include  legislation  to  encourage 
domestic  production  of  natural  gas.  to  create 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, to  modify  energy  taxes  Includ- 
ing^ a  new  t^  te  recapture  windfall  profite 
from  oil  companies,  to  encourage  construc- 
tion of  deepwater  porta,  and  to  establish  clear 
environmental  standards  for  surface  mining 
so  that  coal  production  can  be  Increased. 

All  of  these  are  bills  that  are  needed  now. 
Members  of  the  Administration  stand  ready 
to  work  with  you  and  others  in  the  Con- 
gress to  assist  in  prompt  passage  of  these 
measures. 

WhDe  we  had  not  anticipated  that  the 
Congress  could  complete  work  in  time 
remaining  on  other  major  pr(^>oeals  sub- 
mitted by  the  executive  branch  over  the 
past  months,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  Work  on 
such  measures.  For  example,  theee  proposals 
Include  legislation  dealing  with  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves,  revisions  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  modify  unnecessarily  tight  dead- 
lines and  requiremente  which  are  contribut- 
ing to  our  energy  problems,  standby 
energy  conservation  authority  and  revision 
of  nuclear  licensing  requiremente. 

Other  prcToaals  teferrsd  to  In  your  lettsr 
focused  on  longer  term  acpeoto  of  our 
•Bsrgy   requirement,   such   as   building   of 


strategic  petroleum  reserves,  often  involves 
considerations  more  complex  than  those  In- 
volved in  Issues  that  must  be  rest^ved  now. 
We  are  developing  additional  alternatives 
for  longer  term  strategies  and  policies  as  a 
part  of  our  Project  Independence  planning 
effort. 

Initial  findings  and  alternatives  developed 
from  this  extensive  planning  effort  will  be 
available  within  a  few  weeks  and  we  will 
want  to  discuss  these  with  members  of  the 
Congress.  I  believe  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  should  have  the  benefit 
of  these  analyeea  before  legislation  is  en- 
acted which  seto  us  upon  oovirses  of  action 
that  are  not  yet  understood  adequately. 

Actions  to  deal  with  longer  term  energy 
matters  mtist  be  high  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Administration  and  tbe  Congress  as  we  com- 
plete work  on  the  high  priority  energy  bills 
listed  above  and  the  measures  that  I  will  be 
proposing  within  the  next  ten  days.  We  will 
plan  to  begin  consultations  oa.  these  longer 
term  issues  in  the  latter  part  of  November. 

I  slncMely  appreciate  your  offer  to  work 
for  pron^t  Congressional  action  on  high 
priority  en«-gy  legalatlon  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  on  the  development  of 
new  propoeaJs. 

Sincerely,  ^ 

Jkkst  Fobs. 

Status  op  Majob  Enz&ct  I^bcislation, 

93d  Conobbss 

(As  on  October  1,  1974) 

I.  enacted  and  public  law 

1.  Economic       Stabilization       Act 

amendments  (authority  for  fuel 
allocation) _ 93-  28 

2.  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 9a-163 

3.  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 

Act 93-169 

4.  Daylight  Saving  Time 93-182 

5.  Highway  Speed  Llmlte 03-239 

6.  Federal  Energy  Administration..  93-276 

7.  Energy  Supply  and  Environment- 

al Coordination  (Coal  Conver- 
sion and  Clean  Air  Amend- 
mente)    93-319 

8.  Energy    Research    and    Develop- 

ment Appropriations 93-322 

9.  Solar  Heating  and  Cooking  Dem- 

onstration Act 93-409 

10.  Oeotbermal  Energy  Act 03-410 

11.  Ftuidlng  Appropriation  to  Explore 

and  Develop  NPB's 93-245 

12.  Biiral  Electrification  Act 93-  32 

13.  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  (Allows 

\ise  of  Highway  trust  fund  for 

mass  transit) 93-  87 

14.  International  Oil  Pollution  Con- 

vention    93-248 

16.  Water  Resources  Planning  Act —  93-  65 

16.  Amend    EURATOM     Cooperation 

Act    - 93-  88 

17.  Rail  Passenger  Corporation 98-146 

IB.  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  (Promotes  energy 
conservation  and  use  of  solar 
energy  In  housing) 93-383 

19.  Aid  Energy  Affected  Small  Busi- 

ness    93-386 

20.  Fuel      Cost      Pass-through      for 

Truckers 03-249 

21.  Oil  Pollution  Act  Amendmente 93-119 

22.  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act 93-236 

23.  NASA     Authorization      (Includes 

solar    satellite    power    station 
study) 03-316 

24.  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act, 

additional  ^proprlations 93-403 

26.  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960, 
extend  for  two  years.  Includes 
materials  and  fuels  allocation 
authorities  and  provisions  of  8. 
3523,  to  establish  a  temporary 
National  Commission  on  Short- 
ages and  Supplies 03-426 

n.  VROKI 

1.  Energy  Emergency  Act   (S.  3588,  BJL 
11460) 
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I.  Surfiace  Mining  Control  and  Beclanution 
Act  (S.  43S.  BR.  IISOO). 

a.  Xnargy  Besearch  and  D*Telopm«ii  Ad* 
minlatratlon   (HJi.  11500.  8.  9744). 

3.  Energy  Transportation  Security  Act 
(HJEl.  8193). 

4.  Energy  Reaearch  and  Oerelopment  (S. 
1283). 

5.  Sdmr  Energy  Act  (8.  3334) . 

e.  Urban  Maas  Transportation  Act  (8.  886) . 
Recommitted  July  90,  1974. 

7.  International  Nucleaf  Cooperation  (8. 
3698).  I 

8.  Atomic  Energy  Act,  Piloe-Anderaon  pro> 
visions  (H.B.  1S33S).  '. 

9.  Suaipend  duty  on  methancd  (HJt.  11361). 

10.  Export  Control  (ameids  Trans  Aladn 
Pipeline  to  Insure  any  o^  exports  do  not 
reduce  total  supply  of  o<l  t<|t7£..  and  to  oon« 
aider  monitoring  of  ezportckX  oil  production 
equipment)   (8.  8793) .         } 

II.  Foreign  Investment  ^tudy  Act  (to  In- 
vestigate foreign  investmenl;  in  the  U.8.,  pf»- 
tlcularly  In  coal  and  other  natural  resources) 
(8.2840). 

13.  Amend  Daylight  SftTlng  Time  (HA. 
16102) . 

13.  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment  Act:  Title  IX  Special  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Aid,  Special  Aid  for  energy  affected 
areaa  and  Industries  (HJl.  14883,  S.  3641). 

IV.   EXQXraUNO  SXMAR  ACIION 

1.  standby  Energy  Emergency  Act  (S.  3367, 
HJt.  13834,  on  Senate  Calendar;  pending  be- 
fore House  Rules  Committee). 

2.  Deep  Water  Ports  Act  (HA.  10701.  re- 
ported). 

3.  TVA  Pollution  Control  Cost  Credit  (HA. 
11939,  referred  to  Senate  Public  Works, 
March  31.  1974). 

4.  Federal  Maas  Transportation  Act  (HA 
12869.  referred  to  Senate  Banking,  Housing 
and  UrlNUi  Ailalrs,  August  33,  1974) . 

v.  RSQtTntnro  housk  Acnoir 

1.  National  Fuels  and  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Act  (S.  2176  before  House  Commerce 
Committee;  no  action  scheduled). 

2.  Allocation  Act  Extension  (S.  3717,  Hear- 
ings held,  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, reporting  of  a  bill  to  extend  Act  until 
August  31,  1975,  probable). 

3.  Elk  Hills  and  Naval  Pttroletmi  Reserves 
(3.J.  Res.  176  pending  in  Hp\ise  Armed  Serr- 
ices;  no  action  scheduled) . 

4.  Energy  Policy  Council.  (8.  70  pending 
before  House  Commerce  Committee;  no  ac- 
tion scheduled). 

5.  OCS  Supply  Act.  (8.  8231,  Referred  to 
House  Interior  Committee  "September  24) . 

6.  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Policy.  (8.  8628. 
Referred  to  House  Interior  July  10). 

7.  National  Land  Use  Policy.  (8.  368,  RA. 
10294,  Reported  from  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  February  13,  1974). 

8.  National  Resource  Laiids  Management 
(S.  424,  referred  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  July  10.  1974) . 

9.  Protect  Franchlsed  Dealers  In  Petro- 
leum Products  (S.  1694,  referred  to  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  August  8. 
1974), 

10.  Utility  Cooperatives  serving  Food  Pro- 
ducers, improve  access  to  credit  for  expand- 
ing facilities  (S.  2150,  referred  House  Agri- 
cultuje.  December  17,  1973). 

11.  Oil  Shale  Revenues,  permit  state  use 
purposes  other  than  public  roads  and  schools. 
(3.  3009,  referred  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  May  13,  1974). 

12.  Federal  Columbia  River  Transmission 
System  (S.  8362,  reported  ta  House  Septem- 
ber 25,  1974). 

13.  Construction  of  Coal  PlpsUaes  (8.  S879. 
referred  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
September  38.  1974) . 

VI.    RXQTTiaiNO   SINATB   AMf  BOirBS  ACTION 

1.  OU  and  Oas  Tax  Pc^oyr 
(Bills  are  pending-  In  both  bodies  wfflSli 
ctnOA  bs  the  veldifle  fOr  ohsnfes  In  aU  sod 


(ss  tax  poUcy.  Ttas  Mills  omnibus  tax  bui 
Is  staQed  bafore  House  Aules  on  the  question 
of  depletion  aUowanoe) . 

3.  Natural  Oas  Regulating  Policy: 
(Bills  are  pending  in  both  bodies  and  hear- 
ings have  been  completed  in  the  Senate) . 

8.  Strategle  Beeerves: 
(8. 1686  leady  ter  markup  In  Interior  Cmn- 
mlttee;  Oonunlttse  staff  sutetttuts  tn  draft) . 

4.  BeOnary  Inoentlvas: 

(Ordered  reported  by  the  Intnior  Com- 
mittee). 

6.  Exiargy  Information: 

(In  markup  in  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee). 

6.  Foreign  Oil  Contracts  Act: 

(Pending  before  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Ooamlttee). 


ENEROY  CXJNSERVATION  NEEDED 
NOW  TO  CURB  RUINOUS  INFLA- 
TION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  economy  Is  In  a  precarious  sit- 
uation which  demands  Arm  and  ImmMU- 
ate  action.  So  serious  Is  the  situation  that 
citizen  confidence  requires  that  deliberate 
and  firm  action  must  be  taken  immedi- 
ately. Such  initiatives  should  demostrate 
the  ability  at  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
deliver  on  its  promises. 

On  January  16,  1973.  in  this  Chamber 
I  outlined  26  proposals  for  inclusion  in 
a  national  energy  policy.  Subsequently 
the  93d  Congress  has  enacted  no  less  than 
13  new  Federal  statutes  in  the  energy 
field.  Many  of  these  include  features  of 
the  proposals  I  offered  21  months  aco. 

Further  initiatives  are  necessary,  how- 
ever, if  the  United  States  is  to  cope  with 
the  potential  energy  shortages  confront- 
ing our  country.  A  number  of  Important 
Federal  actions  are  proposed  in  the  reso- 
lution that  I  shall  cosponsor  with  Sena- 
tors Jackson.  Mamsfidj).  MAcirosov,  and 
SxsvKHBOir.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jacksoiv)  has  outlined  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  which  will  be  in- 
troduced tomorrow. 

My  coeponsorshlp  of  this  resolution  is 
not  an  endorsement  of  each  specific  item 
contained  in  it.  Rather,  my  action  reflects 
my  support  for  the  broad  principles  en- 
compassed in  the  resolution  and  my  con- 
tinuing concern  over  the  need  for  affirm- 
ative and  timely  action  to  cope  with  the 
energy  crisis  and  a  deteriorating  econ- 
omy. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  actions 
that  can  be  taken  to  aid  in  our  figjlit 
against  infiatlon  are  in  the  area  of  energy 
conservation.  While  we  pursue  legislative 
remedies  to  deal  with  the  long-term  en- 
ergy problems  facing  our  country,  as 
enunciated  in  the  resohitlon.  we  must  also 
reiiistitute  the  conservation  measures 
which  served  us  so  well  during  the  energy 
crisis  last  winter. 

We  should  immediately  launch  a  na- 
tional energy  conservation  crusade  with- 
in the  Federal  Government  and  call  on 
the  citizens  of  our  country  to  voluntarily 
accelerate  efforts  to  reduce  their  con- 
sumptlvn  of  fuels  and  energy.  Such  ac- 
tions will  have  a  favorable  Impact  on 
prices  and  inflation  from  a  reduction  In 
the  consumption  of  expensive  foreign 
energy  supplies. 

We  have  committed  a  grievous  error 
by  forgetting  the  fuels  crunch  which  so 
disrupted  our  country  last  winter.  A  com- 
prehensive enargy  conseirvatlon  program 


to  conserve  energy  will  net  only  aid  la 
the  fight  against  Inflation  but  it  wiB  also 
lay  the  groimdwork  to  insure  that  w 
are  prepared  to  confront  energy  short- 
ages this  winter  should  they  occur. 

Even  more  importantly  energy  conser- 
vation can  do  much  to  reduce  infl^tinn^ 
While  international  oil  prices  have  been 
skyrocketing,  we  have  been  importing 
more  of  this  expensive  fuel  than  ever 
before.  The  high  cost  of  this  foreign  oil 
is  ravaging  our  balance  of  payments  and 
is  a  major  factor  in  our  current  double- 
digit  Inflation.  This  dependence,  which 
is  expected  to  amount  to  some  (25  bil- 
lion this  year,  is  dangerous  especially  in 
view  of  our  grave  economic  situation. 

Energy  conservation  policies  must  cer- 
tainly be  at  the  forefront  of  our  national 
energy  policy  initiatives  because  of  tha 
favorable  impact  on  prices  and  inflfttlm 
from  a  reduction  in  the  consumption  of 
expensive  foreign  energy  supplies. 

In  addition  we  must  undertake  actloDs 
in  tiie  areas  of  energy  pricing,  imxxni 
and  tax  policies,  contingency  planing 
and  strategic  reserves,  stimulating  new 
energy  supplies,  and  energy  research  and 
development.  In  the  interest  of  stimu- 
lating Joint  administration  and  congres- 
sional actions  on  the  formulatlcm  at  a 
natlotud  energy  policy,  it  is  a  prlvllecs 
to  Join  Smator  Jackson  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  sponsoring  this  & 
resolution. 


WASHINGTON     PROVIDED    VALUA- 
BLE INFORMATION  BY  ERTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Oov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  Washington,  tbs 
Honorable  Daniel  J.  Evans,  has  written 
to  me  about  the  extensive  use  his  State 
is  making  of  data  from  the  ERTV 
satellite. 

Washington  has  used  ERTS  imagery 
to  evaluate  tussock  moth  damage,  In 
timber  inventory,  in  shoreline  coastal 
zone  management,  in  dam  monitoring; 
in  water  studies  relating  to  oil  spills,  and 
in  many  other  areas. 

Governor  Bvans  says: 

The  Earth  Reaouroes  Technology  SateUlta 
(KRTS)  has  provided  valuable  information 
to  both  the  agricnlture  and  foreatry  indus- 
tries and  to  the  State  ot  WaablivtoD.  Ws 
are  continually  discovering  new  ways  to  sp- 
ply  XBT8  imagery  to  ths  management  of  oar 
state's  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  Governor  Evans'  letter  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

Statb  <»  WasanroTOW, 
O^mtpta,  Waah^  Augiut  19,  t»74. 
Hon.  FaawK  m.  Moos. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Aaronautieal  sstf 
Space  Sdeneet.  Waahinfton,  D.O. 

nuB  BMMMiam  Ifoss:  The  larth  BasooreiS 
Technology  SateUlte  (KRTB)  has  prarUaA 
valuable  Information  to  both  the  agrloaltue 
and  forestry  Industrtas  and  to  the  BUte  sC 
Washington.  Our  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
aouroes. through  Its  Resource  Inventory 
Division,  receives  and  distributes  the  ERTS 
Imagery  data.  W  have,  for  example,  oMi 
ERTB  Imagery  in  evataatlng  Tusaoek  MoO 
damaga  to  the  Douglas  Fir  whieh  has  besB 
a  major  pvoMem  to  this  st«tft.  On  the  3  agll- 
Uon  aerss  of  state-owned  forest  land,  «l» 
Dvpartment  of  Matoral  Besovreas  has  ttm 
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BltUasd  KBI8  to  anmminlsto  tbnbar  tnvsn- 
iKy  Inf  onnatlon  and  ilata  neadeil  to  sstab- 
IMk  the  anxmal  aUowatdo  tunber  barvast. 

me  D^Murtmant  ot  Matual  Heauuiues  Is 
BBt  the  only  sgency  taking  ailvaatags  of  ths 
BBT8  system.  The  Departoosnt  at  floology 
MM  EBT8  la  SBveaal  p—y^"**:  ShcnOlne 
coastal  Bone  management  So  '*^»*'iitt  wet- 
lands and  ocean  beach  fntstoUim.  dam 
BMCitorlng:  and  water  baaSltne  stadias  re- 
tottng  to  oil  9111  xlafc  areas.  She  Unlvenlty 
•r  WSflhingtoB  has  two  aujor  projecte  in 
their  Urban  Planning  and  dvfl  Bnglnearing 
Dapartmsnts,  whieh  use  KtTB  Imsgsrj. 

We  sre  oontlnually  dlseovarlng  new  ways 
to  apply  SBTS  imagery  to  the  management 
at  our  state'a  reaources.  We  are  peaeently 
developing  computer  capabiUtles  which  wlU 
twulste  aiTS  data  into  eotnputcr  genar- 
atsd  land  use  charts.  Such  developments 
sake  OS  very  enthusiastic  about  the  poten- 
tial long  range  beneflU  available  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  reeult  ot  the  BtT8  program. 

I  wholrtieartedly  support  your  efforts  for 

aa  operational  KRTS  system.  If  I  can  be  of 

twther  assistance  in  generating  support  for 

this  project,  please  feel  free  to  oaU  or  write. 

Sincerely, 

DaMXXI.  J.   EVAKS, 

Governor. 

tXDMPETmON   AND    GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION 

Bir.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
Lewis  Engman,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  gave  a  speooh 
to  the  fall  conference  of  the  Financial 
Analysts  Federatlan  which  hit  the  marie 
fCET  clarity.  Mr.  Bagman  has  echoed  a 
Mntlment  which  I  have  long  felt,  that 
ear  Government  regulatory  structure 
preserves  Inefflciencies  and  is  burden- 
lome  to  the  public. 

In  our  free  enterprise  qrstem,  «nly 
limited  regulation  should  be  peisiMted. 
In  the  case  of  those  industries  which  are 
■onopoUstic,  nntU  such  time  as  oonpetl- 
tion  is  restwed,  I  stippert  regulation. 
But  in  the  area  of  competitive  Industry, 
regulation  Is  a  protectionist  device 
which  saps  the  fires  of  true  competition. 
Recently  I  have  given  a  number  of 
speeches  on  this  subject  and  have  found 
the  audiences  to  be  most  receptive.  The 
public  no  longer  wants  agenctes  of  Ck)v- 
ernment  interfering  in  the  marketplace. 
Competition  Is  the  long-range  arbiter  of 
price  and  quality,  not  Government 
regulators. 

To  that  extent,  I  eoogratulate  the 
CJialnnan  of  the  Federal  Ttade  Com- 
BdEsion,  and  I  urge  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  review  his  speech.  I  be- 
Heve  that  a  significant  part  of  our  fight 
Igainst  inflation  win  be  successful  if  we 
ffirect  our  attention  to  restoring  competi- 
tioD  and  eWminattng  wasteful  Oovem- 
BMnt  regulation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 

of  this  speech  be  printed  in  the  Recow). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speodi 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RKoao, 

as  follows: 


r.  Caaancaw, 


iBOaxaS  BT  IMWTB  A. 

I  imagine  many  of  you  ftflldwad  with  the 
■nne  interest  I  did  ths  summit  and  pre- 
mmmlt  eoonomle  oonferenoas  last  monai. 

VrobaMy  you  were  not  surprised  at  the  Iteet 
■it  inflation— or  parhape.  to  put  It  moi« 
jwaately,  "stagflstloir*-^was  wMely  sgieed 
»•  he  ths  ooim^7*s  ntmiber  oae  proMeal. 

Tou  should  not  have  been  surprised  either 
that  there  was  little  agreement  on  how  to 


deal  with  it.  Tou  gai  tiltat  many  eooaomlsts. 
businsesBsn  and  labor  leadeta  together  and 
you  wtu  be  Inoky  tf  yoa  oan  get  thsm  to 
agree  on  where  So  go  to  lunch. 

Can  you  Imagine  acting  as  moderator  for 
that  group?  I  oan  think  of  less  frustrating 
Jobs.  Like  being  the  construction  foreman 
on  the  Tower  ot  Babel,  for  instance. 

I  dont  want  to  be  \mf air  to  the  summits. 
Although  gatherings  like  that  do  not  ex- 
actly produoe  an  ideal  decisionmaking  en- 
vironment, I  believe  it  was  worthwhile  to 
get  everyone's  views  out  on  ths  table.  It  also 
demonstrated  that  the  present  Inflation  is 
not  a  probtaa  susaeptlble  to  a  quick  or  easy 
"fix". 

As  for  getting  a  consensus  from  that  many 
lad^wndsnt  aalnded  people  on  a  subject  as 
complex  as  how  to  stop  twfytyff^^  x  stispect 
that  anything  resumhllng  agreement  would 
be  most  likely  to  be  a  sort  of  eclectic  an- 
thology of  eeonomlo  wisdom,  and  I'm  not  at 
all  sure  that  la  a  good  idea. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  it  up  the  long 
haul  ahead  of  us,  it  la  more  aasuredly  not 
going  to  be  in  an  economic  policy  vehicle 
that  has  John  Kenneth  QalbralUi's  engine 
block.  Otto  Bdcsteln's  dutch.  Dick  Oeisten- 
berg's  drive  shaft  and  Leonard  Woodoock'a 
transmission. 

That  kind  ot  comptomlae  i^tproaoh  re- 
minds me  of  the  husband  and  wife,  one  of 
whom  wanted  to  paint  ths  house  red,  and  the 
other  blue.  Stnce  neither  would  settis  for 
the  other's  color,  they  mixed  the  two  paints 
togetlter  and  got  purple,  which  was  ugly 
but  okay  because  neither  ime  of  them 
Ukedit. 

In  eeenomic  irianning  as  tn  painting,  the 
only  thing  to  be  said  for  that  approach  is 
that  it  is  equitable. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  shortage  of  sugges- 
tions for  how  to  dsal  with  Inflation. 

On  the  Croat  shelf  is  the  traditional  medi- 
cine, prescribed  since  time  Unaaemortal  for 
the  symptom  of  iipplty  prloea:  tight  nuney 
and  a  balanced  budget.  There  are  thoae  who 
doubt  ths  eOeetlTenesB  of  this  old  cure  in  a 
ooet-pusb  world,  hut  its  psoponenta  stiu  out- 
number tts  dstractorB. 

In  addlttan,  there  are  some,  myself  among 
t^em,  who  also  believe  that  Inflation  can 
be  reduoOTl  by  purging  the  aeooomy  ot  anti- 
competitive behavior.  The  FTO  and  the  Jus- 
tice Departments  Antttruat  Olviitfon  are 
both  looking  with  aspeclal  sara  for  ths 
types  of  tnade  rsstsalnts.  coUuslen  and  un- 
fair markettag  tnactlceB  wtdefa  reduce  oom- 
petitlom  and  lead  to  higher  prloss  for  con- 
aimiers. 

Some  have  suggasted  that  import  duties 
andqaotas  be  lifted  to  pomlt  entry  of  more 
lower  ipctoad  foreign  goods. 

Others  cast  their  vote  for  the  rsimpcettion 
of  ocnWols  or.  at  least,  for  some  fonn  of 
guiMwUHiw. 

Biitjtha  snnsstlon  an^cThig  perhaps  the 
greatest  vogue  at  4110  mrHiwriit  is  that  feafla- 
tton  can  be«abatt  by  Bsduelng  tha  goeen- 
meatis  invotvemant  in  the  economy;  mcM 
VooUU»Ur.  bgr  raduoing  its  mgotetory  role. 
It  is  not  Just  the  Tumral  nf  tlis  fittest, 
•my-man-fcrmilmmlf  fMe-maitotaen  who 
make  this  suggmtion.  It  has  the  «i9p<»t  of 
httiiy  pespld  gSQseaUy  vlswad  as  Ubaral  and 
latonsanttoplst  hi   their  appraaoh   to  the 

It  has  areeatvsd   ths   blessing  ot  Balph 

And  tt  k  abent  to  be  endomsd  by  Lew 


And  berate  tha  reason.  Though  most  gov- 
•nuasn*  rsgulaMoa  was  soaetsd  vmder  the 
gulBS  of  protaottag  the  oonsomsr  ftom  ahMs. 
much  of  todays  regulatory  martiliilsj  doss 
i**^  mora  tttaa  aktftsr  ptoduests  tioax  the 
nonml  ooapattttve  •onaequaaom  or  lassttade 
aoA  maOotaa^.  fi»  soma  oaseo,  tha  world 
baa  changed  rsOaetag  the  ar^|taal  threat  at 
abuse.  Za  flfQisr  easm.  the  regulatory  ma- 
chinery has  simply  become  perverted.  In  stin 


other  eases,  the  macblneiy  was  a  '"'■♦•f  >•* 
from  the  start.  In  any  case,  the  oonaumer. 
f(>r  whatever  preatmied  abuse  he  la  being 
sparsd.  Is  paying  plenty  in  the  form  of  gov- 
amment-eanctkMMd  price  fixing. 

Take  the  airline  industry  fw  mstanoa.  Un- 
der the  Psderal  Aviation  Act.  ths  CIvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  oanWds  the  Mitry  ot  new  car- 
rtara  to  the  market,  eontroie  the  dtatrlbutlon 
of  routw  and  has  the  power  to  dlaapprovs 
or  modify  an  airline's  rata  "^^r^^f  proposal 
aftsr  hearing  oomplainta  from  the  eo-oalled 
oompetitlon. 

The  result  Is  that  in  the  areas  of  ratss  and 
routH  for  all  Intents  and  purpoaes  there  Is 
no  competition  at  aU.  Ctxnpetition.  whet*  It 
exlsta.  is  concentrated  on  the  one  uniegu- 
latad  aq)ect  of  airline  activity,  customer 
ssrvlce.  That  la  why  the  average  airline  oom" 
merclal  looks  Ilka  an  ad  for  a  «vM»«h«r>^^-|ft« 
bawdy  house  and  atnnmf  theatre. 

nila  may  lead  to  some  pleasing  amftnlttts 
But  It  pnte  the  customsr  in  the  poettlon  o< 
capttva  biQrar.  Nobody  asks  him  if  he  would 
rather  have  the  mooay  than  the  movie,  or 
if  he  would  like  to  brown  bag  it  from  New 
York  to  California  *~T*tad  of  having  the 
atvianiililii  round  of  beef  au  Jus  on  the  Uttla 
plastic  plate.  He  la  just  asked  to  pay  up. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  that  one  nun  so  - 
qnanee  of  the  OAB's  control  over  ratee  and 
routea  is  higher  prioss,  you  need  only  look 
•t  what  happened  some  years  ago  In  Call- 
taaotk  when  Paelflc  Southwest  afrnn^it.  an 
intrastate  earrlar  not  subject  to  CAB  rate 
regulation  or  entry  netriotkMBS,  entamd  tha 
San  Vranclsco/Loa  Angelee  market  with  rates 
Ism  than  half  thoee  beii«  charged  by  the 
interstate  GAB  oertUtod  earners  TWA,  West- 
em  and  United. 

What  happened?  After  attempting  to  ig- 
nore ISA's  lower  faree,  the  CAB  carrters  warn 
fenced  to  cut  their  ratee  to  nwet  the  omnpett- 
tion.  Even  today,  to  fly  from  L.  A.  to  Wan 
tancisco  It  oosta  only  about  half  as  much 
on  a  per-mlle  basia  aa  it  coate  to  fly  from 
Waidilngton  to  New  York. 

Ot  eourae.  It  le  tme  that  a  majcv  airline 
will  try  to  make  a  fat  profit  on  a  high 
voliuae  run  like  Los  AngMee/San  FTandaoo 
beoauae  It  knows  it  Is  going  to  loae  a  buiulle 
flying  between  Black  Rock  and  Whare-am-I 
City  which  the  CAB.  with  the  full  simpcrt 
of  concerned  end  Intareeted  membeie  of 
Congreas,  requires  it  to  do. 

Bxoept  in  thoee  Instances  where  tt  en- 
counters competition  from  a  PSA,  it  wlU 
Buoceed  in  this  Uttle  book  haimirjTtg  act, 
charging  one  cuatomer  to  pay  for  the  flight 
of  another  ao  the  CAB  can  perpetuate  a  net- 
work of  routes  which  no  longer  and  per- 
haps never  did  conform  to  the  pattern  of  de- 
mand. 

Certainly,  no  mterstata  carrier  need  be 
excessively  concerned  about  new  competi- 
tion. The  CAB  has  not  iqiproved  entry  of  a 
new  trunk  carrier  to  the  market  ainoe  1SS8. 
And  Juat  last  mcmth,  the  CAB  rejected  an 
application  by  Laker  Airways,  a  privately- 
owned  British  airline,  to  fly  regularly  ached- 
uled  New  TcM"k/London  fljghte  for  9126 
each  way.  That  price,  by  the  way,  la  Uttle 
more  than  one-thlid  of  the  economy  far* 
charged  now  by  Pan  Am.  TWA,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  international  rate-flxlnc 
cartel.  ^ 

As  If  that  were  not  enough,  the  CAB  *in/? 
has  been  moving  in  directions  which  would 
raise  prloee  In  the  heretofcve  unregulated 
chartered  market.  Recently,  it  approved  dis- 
cusalona  between  echeduled  and  charter  car- 
riers in  hopes  that  a  mutually  suttafactory 
rate-floor  for  charter  flighto  could  be  agned 
to.  I  hardly  seed  add  that  any  such  floor 
vrould  be  higher  than  current  ratee. 

I  would  find  it  hard  to  tmffiw*  a  more  ob- 
vious instance  of  prices  tielng  pushed  up  by 
r^rulation  than  the  case  of  the  atrUnee. 

tThf ortunately,  I  do  not  have  to  ««««gt»%^ 
such  a  case,  tor  we  have  the  Xnterrtata  Ocm- 
meroe  OommlasloD.  That  body,  as  you  know, 
was  created  way  back  In   1887  supposedly 
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to  protect  shlpp«n  agaliiBt  tbs  monopoltstlo 
power  of  the  rallro«kds. 

But  by  103S,  the  natton  had  Bprouted  • 
network  of  highways,  and  tbe  trucks  whlcb 
rolled  over  them  were  bKtng  deeply  Into  tbm 
market  power  of  the  rsUroads. 

With  the  trucking  fl«ld  stUl  wide  open 
to  new  entrants,  this  nilglit  logically  bare 
been  tbe  time  to  dlsmigitlo  the  lOO.  Hm 
railroad  monopoly  was  broken,  competltloa 
could  take  Its  course. 

Did  that  happen?  No  sli,  Instead  of  freeing 
tbe  railroads  from  regulation,  Oongress,  In 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  ofil036,  just  cast  the 
regulatory  net  wider  to  Include  the  Interstate 
truckers  as  well.  I 

As  a  restilt,  today  we  ilave  a  situation  In 
which  market  entry  by  4ew  trucking  firms 
18  restricted  by  tbe  ICC  fat  the  same  time 
that  rates  are  being  Oxed  f>y  the  carriers  who 
are  given  antitrust  imtaunlty  to  do  so. 
Though  the  ICC  has  auttabrlty  to  Investigate 
rate  findings  by  the  carriers,  according  to 
testimony  given  before  s  House  CMnmlttae 
two  years  ago,  the  Commlaslon  was  doing  ao 
In  less  than  one  percent  of  the  cases. 

And  what  Is  the  result?  Well,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  held  some  time  ago  that  fraah 
dressed  poultry  was  an  agricultural  commod- 
ity under  the  ICO  Act  and  thus  not  subject 
to  regulation,  the  average  rate  for  shipping 
It  fell  by  33  percent.  It  Is  gimtlfylng  to  note 
that  the  party  who  got  the  short  end  of 
the  6-4  decision  was  a  certificated  carrier 
who  was  trying  to  stamp  out  the  conq>etl- 
tlon  of  an  uncertificated  carrier  who  had  the 
temerity  to  haul  chickens  without  a  license. 
I  have  given  you  just  a  couple  of  examples. 
But,  when  you  take  all  of  the  Industries 
subject  to  direct  federal  regulation — that's 
air,  rail  and  truck  transport,  power  genera- 
tion, television,  radio,  the  securities  industry 
and  others — It  works  out  to  a  substantial 
fraction  of  the  economy. 

In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  these  regu- 
lated industries  account  for  10  percent  of 
everything  made  and  sold  in  this  country. 
What  makes  them  even  more  important  from 
tbe  point  of  view  of  inflation  is  that  they 
tend  to  be  Industries  whose  prices  show  up 
as  costs  burled  In  the  prices  of  hundreds  of 
other  ppoducte. 

Take  transportation  for  example.  When 
you  change  the  price  of  hauling  freight,  that 
change  Is  going  to  show  up  In  a  lot  of  other 
products.  Moreover,  it  will  show  up  not  Just 
once  but  again  and  again.  By  the  time  you 
get  a  piece  of  meat  from  the  pasture  to  the 
plate,  it  carries  with  It  ni|merous  transpor- 
tation charges. 

And  these  Industries  subject  to  direct  reg- 
ulation are  only  part  of  the  stc«'y. 

There  are,  in  addition,  the  dozens  and 
dossens  of  federal  and  stat^  regulations,  pro- 
hibitions, proscriptions  and  requlremente  all 
of  which  subvert  competition  In  the  name  of 
a  greater  objective — though  sometimes  it  Is 
hard  to  see  exactly  what  that  greater  objec- 
tive is  or  on  whose  Judgment  Its  greatness 
rests.  I  refer  to  things  such  as: 

State  laws  against  advertising  the  prices 
of  eyeglasses  or  prescription  drugs; 

The  Jones  Act  forbidding  foreign  competi- 
tion In  the  shipping  business  between  n.S. 
porta; 

The  Federal  Government's  own  "buy  Amer- 
ican" procurement  preferences  which  can 
allow  domestic  producers  to  charge  as  much 
as  60  percent  more  than  foreign  sellers  tar 
some  Items.  I  should  add  that  many  states 
have  similar  preferences; 

An  agrlcultxutil  price  support  program 
which  asks  the  consumer  to  buy  with  his  tax 
dollars  what  he  does  not  want,  cannot  use 
and  will  never  eat; 

An  agricultural  export  subsidy  program 
which  asks  the  consumer  to  pay  the  farmer 
to  sell  his  product  to  some  foreign  buyer  at  a 
price  lower  than  that  at  which  the  consumer 
himself  can  get  It. 
The  effect  of  some  of  this  regulation  may 


perhiqw  be  seen  in  some  recent  evente  in 
CaUfonaa.  ThU  summer  the  California  Milk 
Producers  Association  dumped  420,000  gal- 
lons of  fresh  skim  pillk  Into  Los  Angeles 
harbor.  The  dairy  oo-op  said  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  dump  the  milk  "because  no  market 
could  be  found  for  it." 

At  what  price,  I  might  ask.  I  suspect  that 
more  milk  could  be  sold  if  it  ware  not  for  tbe 
elaborate  government  programs  designed  to 
malnteln  higher  than  ooo^Mtltlve  prices  on 
the  producer,  processor  and  on  tbe  retail 
levels. 

I  mention  only  a  few.  Former  Coimcli  oS 
Economic  Advisers'  members  Hendrik  Houth- 
akker  has  compiled  a  list  of  46  regulatory 
policies  that  contribute  to  inflation. 

The  list  of  noble  goals  advanced  to  support 
these  regulatory  subsidies  Is  virtually  with- 
out end.  I'm  as  humane  as  the  next  guy.  I 
am  not  erltldalng  these  goals.  A  rmpoaatr* 
government  must  take  action  to  address  the 
demands  of  the  pec^le. 

But  mischlerous  means  are  not  Justified 
by  noble  ends. 

To  me,  the  most  distressing  development  Is 
tbe  pervasive  and  well-accepted  dishonesty 
that  pervades  the  government's  ^proach  to 
regulation. 

The  existing  crazy  quUt  of  anti-consumer 
subsidies  embodied  in  the  Intricately  woven 
fabric  of  federal  and  state  statutes  and  regu- 
lations is  pernicious  because: 

The  subsidies  are  deliberately  bidden  from 
public  view. 

The  government  has  irresponsibly  lost 
track  of  the  actual  cost  of  these  subsidies. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  cases,  we  have  adopted 
the  least  efficient  form  of  subsidy  with  tbe 
purpose  of  hiding  tbe  subsidy  from  the  pub- 
lic and  obfuscating  Ita  true  cost. 

From  time  to  time,  proposals  have  been 
made  to  provide  direct  cash  subsidies  In  Ileu 
of  the  patchwork  of  regulatory  subskUes  that 
now  pervade  our  economy.  Opponents  rise 
indignantly  to  object  that  hard-working  In- 
dividuals and  biulnesses  don't  want  hand- 
oute.  Well,  a  rose  by  any  other  nams.  .  .  . 

Our  airlines,  our  truckers,  our  railroads. 
OUT  electronic  media,  and  ooimtless  others 
are  on  the  dole.  We  get  irate  about  welfare 
f^ud.  But.  our  complex  systems  of  bidden 
regulatory  subsidlss  make  welfare  fraud  look 
like  petty  laroency. 

I  hava  no  way  of  knowing  what  tbe  nu- 
merous regulatory  measures  cost  the  con- 
sumer ea<di  year.  I  have  seen  private  esti- 
mates Indicating  that  the  Minn^i  costs  In  the 
transportation  area  alone  may  exceed  |1« 
bUllon. 

I  invite  students  of  this  kind  of  thing  to 
come  up  with  their  own  figures.  Whatever 
they  are,  I  think  we  can  all  agree  on  this:  the 
costs  are  too  high. 

There  are  free  market  purlste  who  are 
reveling  in  tbe  growing  disenchantment  with 
heavy-handed  regulatloQ.  Tbmy  bsve  eon- 
tended  all  along  that  tbe  market  was  the 
fatrset  and  most  rational  allocator  of  re- 
sources; that  you  could  no  more  improve 
Ite  performance  by  regulatton  than  you  could 
Improve  the  performance  of  a  fine  wateh  by 
poking  around  In  Ms  works  with  a  p^>er(flli>. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  argomente— 
taken  to  the  extreme — are  both  EMdve  and 
destined  to  be  ignored.  They  are  nalee  be- 
cause they  stress  only  the  virtuee  of  the  long 
range  adjustment  facility  of  the  market  sys- 
tem. They  Ignore  tbe  ahart  term  dislocations 
that  market  forces  produce  and  they  dis- 
count legitimate  social  Objectives  tb«t  en- 
lightened, peoples  chooee  to  pursue.  Voters 
do  not  live  on  breed  alone.  And  to  the  extent 
they  do  Jive  on  breed.  It  la  this  year's  hniart. 
not  next  year^ 

The  market  will  not  prevent  beak  fallnrea 
or  compensate  thetr  vtettms.  It  will  not  guar- 
antee safe  toys  or  unadultered  drugs.  And  It 
will  not  ensure  a  dean  wivhronmsnt. 

It  we  want  to  be  assured  of  these  things, 
we  may  need  some  regulation. 


Regulation  may  also  be  needed  to  pnit«| 
the  consumer  where  natural  monopaun 
exist,  that  Is,  where  economies  of  scale  aim 
stron^y  for  a  market  being  served  by  a  tlSi 
producer.  Kleotrlc  power  and  local  pbtiii 
service  are  good  examples  of  tyii« 

lliese  are  Instances  In  which  some  woMi 
say  that  the  benefit  of  regulation  ean  bt 
said  to  exceed  Its  coste. 

But  the  trade-off  between  benefits  sad 
coste  Is  not  always  an  easy  dstermlnatloo  ti 
maks.  Moreover,  neither  the  benefits  nor  ttw 
coste  will  rsDudn  constant  over  time.  Soai 
of  the  coats,  such  as  direct  expenditures,  an 
obvloxis.  Otheie,  such  as  the  coete  the  con. 
sumer  pays  for  diminished  competltlaD,  an 
not  so  obvious. 

The  problem  of  weighing  coste  and  beae> 
flte  is  made  more  complex  because  often  R 
is  necessary  to  compare  unlike  qualitlaK 
(How.  for  Instance,  do  you  give  pain  mj 
s«ifferlng  a  monetary  value?)  Or  becataa 
those  who  bear  the  ooete  may  be  far  man 
numerous  than  those  who  reap  the  benefito. 
(In  order  to  spare  one  person  100  units  ot 
discomfort.  U  it  fair  to  assess  100  peopis 
more  than  one  xmlt  each?) 

I  dont  know  the  answers  to  these  quee- 
tlons.  The  point  is  that  each  and  every 
regulation  or  regulatory  policy  that  contrib* 
utes  to  Inflation  should  be  re-examined  to 
make  sure  that  the  trade-off  between  costs 
and  beneflte  which  presumably  brought 
about  ite  Institution.  Is  still  valid.  We  may 
well  find  that  some  of  the  more  costly  onss 
look  a  lot  leas  attractive  in  a  world  of  it 
percent  inflation  than  tbey  did  In  a  world 
of  3  percent  inflation. 

We  should  also  re-examine  them  to  na 
whether  those  Imagined  trade-offs  were  so- 
CTuate  In  the  first  place.  For  Instance  In  the 
case  of  tbe  ICC.  rates  wasted  no  tlms  ta 
going  up  Immediately  after  the  agenoTs 
creation. 

When  truckers  are  permitted  to  fix  prlcM 
and  are  subject  to  a  panoply  of  regulatlaos 
all  because  the  transportation  mode  with 
which  they  compete  once  had  excessive  mar- 
ket power,  one  Is  hard  pressed  for  a  logioal 
explanation.  When  airlines  are  going  bicka 
deeplte  tbe  fact  that  they  charge  twice  as 
much  as  others  are  willing  to  fiy  for,  some- 
thing Is  seriously  wrong. 

The  fact  of  tbe  matter  Is  that  most  regu- 
lated industries  have  become  federal  proteo- 
torates,  living  In  the  cozy  world  of  cost-phM, 
safely  protected  from  the  ugly  qieeters  of 
competition,  effideney  and  Innovatton. 

There  are  those  who  bold  the  bualnsaa- 
man  to  be  so  unprincipled  and  greedy  that 
they  regard  any  governmental  Interferenoe 
with  his  free  movement  as  an  addition  to 
the  social  welfare. 

Experience  would  seem  to  contradict  that 
point  of  view.  To.  point  of  fact,  the  effect  at 
government  Interference  frequently  has  bsan 
to  remove  tbe  one  thing  that  stood  In  ttai 
way  of  the  anti-social  exercise  of  greed:  I  am 
referring  to  competition,  liteanwhlle.  thi 
scheme  of  regulation  has  proven  at  least  •■ 
susceptible  to  the  lure  of  protectionism  M 
the  ixlvate  Intereste  it  replaced. 

As  a  poUtlcal  matter,  we  wOl  not  be  able 
to  pare  away  our  excessive  regulatory  fat 
unless  the  pubUc  can  be  assured  of  ade- 
quate protection  against  the  abuses  that 
regulation  was  designed  to  curb. 

We  at  the  Vsderal  Trade  Commission  caa 
help  provide  that  assurance.  Through  a 
vigorous  antitrust  policy,  we  can  help  pre- 
vent the  aggregations  of  private  market 
power  which  permit  consumsr  abuse  and 
create  a  need  for  regulation. 

But  there  wlU  stlU  be  cases  in  which  rage-  ■ 
latloB  U  neceeaary.  For  tboee  casss.  the  ad- 
vice I  would  offer  Is  that  the  costs  at  the 
regulation— and  I  mean  the  direct  ecsta.  the 
Indirect  costs,  the  preeent  costs  and  the  ftk 
tuxe  caste— be  fully  understood  and  consist- 
ent with  what  we  hope  to  gain.  The  taA 
wont  be  simple.  Oost  calculations  of  the 
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type  I  pr(^>ose  are  likely  to  be  Imperfect. 
We  currently  lack  not  only  accepted  calcu- 
lation methodologies  but  also  much  of  the 
raw  date  necessary  to  Informed  estimates. 
But  unless  substantial  progress  Is  made,  our 
regulators  will  continue  to  stiuaUe  around 
in  an  Increasingly  expensive  game  of  blind 
man's  buff.  Unless  and  until  these  facto  are 
brought  to  light,  I  see  Uttle  hc^w  for  assum- 
ing that  public  actions  will  match  up  to 
public  expectetlons  or  the  public  Interest. 


TAX  CREDIT  ON  INTEREST  ON 
SAVINOS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Presideiit,  yesterday 
Senators  Bartlktt.  Dokknici,  Httddle- 
STON,  NuNN.  and  myself  introduced  a  hill 
to  provide  a  tax  exclusion  or  a  tax  credit 
on  interest  earned  on  savings  accounts. 

Today  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou).  as 
follows: 

S.  4094 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Oongresi  asaenibled.  That  (a) 
subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  BeveniM  Code  of  19M 
(reUtlng  to  credlte  allowable)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  43.  Intskkst  on  SaviirGS  Rxcxivxd  bt 

AM  iNDIVmOAL. 

"(a)  Ik  OxKEaaL. — ^In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, there  Is  allowed,  subject  to  the  lim- 
itation in  subsection  (b) ,  as  a  credit  against 
tbe  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  83^  per- 
cent of  all  Interest  and  dividends  received 
dxulng  the  taxable  year  from  a  enaw^m] 
institution. 

"(b)  LnuTATioN. — ^The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be 
limited  to  taeo.OO. 

"(c)  DErminoNs.— For  purpoess  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  FnTAWciAx.  iNsiiiuiiuir. — TtM  term 
'financial  institution'  means — 

"(A)  a  bai^  as  defined  In  section  681,  and 

"(B)  a  savings  Instltutlao  dsscrlbed  In 
section  691. 

"(2)  IirrEBXsT  Rxcxzvxd.— The  term  'In- 
terest received'  meazis  Interest  or  dividends 
on  savings  deposlte  or  withdrawable  savings 
accotmte  received  by.  or  ciedlted  to  the  ac- 
count of,  an  Individual." 

"(b)  The  teble  of  sections  for  such  Sub- 
part A  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  Item: 

"Sxc.  43.  Interest  on  savings  received  by  an 
individual." 

Sac.  2.  Part  nr  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1984  (re- 
lating to  items  qieelflcally  excluded  tiom 
gross  Income)   Is  amended 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  134  as  126- 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  128  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sac.    124.  Pabtial   Kxclusion   of   Intkbbst 
RccKivxD  BT  ImtrvmcAiiS. 

"(a)  OzirKaAL  Rtjlx.— In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, gross  Income  doea  not  Include  any 
amounte  of  interest  received  by.  or  credited 
to  the  account  of,  a  taxpayer  from  a  finan- 
cial Institution  as  Interest  or  dividends  on 
savings  deposits  and  withdrawable  savings 
acooimte  during  the  taxable  year.  If  the 
amount  of  Interest  on  taxpayer's  savings 
depoBlta  and  withdrawable  savings  accounte 
exceed  91,000.  the  exclusion  provided  by  this 
section  applies  to  the  Interest  or  dividends 
first  received  during  the  taxable  year. 


"(b)  1.  LnoxATiON. — Tbe  exclusion  allowed 
to  any  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  Sl.OOO, 

"(2)  LoiOTATiON. — ^The  provisions  of  this 
section  do  not  apply  to  Intersst  or  dividends 
received  by,  cr  credited  to,  any  Individual  for 
any  taxable  year  when  the  taxable  Income 
of  such  Individual,  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  provlslcHis  of  parts  I.  n,  and  in 
(other  than  this  section)  ot  this  subchapter, 
la  such  that  the  coriesixmdlng  tax  rate  as 
determined  by  section  1  Is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  60  per  centum. 

"(c)  DuiMti'ioM. — For  the  purposes  of  this 

section,    the    tsnn    "^iTi^wiri    instltutlam' 

mfiatio 

"(1)  A  bank,  as  defined  In  ssctlon  681,  and 

"(2)    A  savings   Institution   described  In 

section  601. 

"(d)  Election  to  Take  Credit  In  Lieu  ot 
Exemption — This  section  does  not  apply  In 
the  oase  of  a  taxpayer,  who,  tot  the  taxable 
year,  electo  to  take  the  credit  against  tax 
allowad  by  section  48  (reUtIng  to  lntes«a« 
on  savings  received  by  an  Individual) .  Such 
election  shall  be  made  In  the  T«ftw^^f|.  ^^j 
at  the  time  prescribed  by  r^ulatlons  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

"(e)  The  table  of  sectlcms  tcx  such  part  m 
Is  amenided  by  striking  out  ttie  last  Item  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sac.  124.  Partial  exduslan  of  toterest  re- 
ceived by  Individuals. 
"Sac.  126.  Cross  references  to  othsr  Acts." 
Sec.  3.  The  amendmenta  made  by  this  Act 
apply  to  taxable  years  b^lnnlng  after  De- 
cember 31.  1974. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  SUMMIT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  19  and  20,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  Transportation  Indus- 
try Conference  on  Inflation  held  In 
Los  Angeles.  This  conference  was  one  of 
the  "minisummits"  sponsored  by  the 
administration  as  a  forerunner  to  the 
September  27-28  White  House  economic 
summit.  Much  attention  there  was 
focused  on  the  problems  of  mass  transit 
systems.  I  am  hopeful  that  some  of  these 
problems  will  be  resolved  by  juompt 
approval  of  the  comprehensive  mass 
transit  bill  (S.  386)  recently  reported 
by  a  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  I  made  in  conjunction  with 
the  opening  of  the  transportation 
conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRi),  as  follows : 

RnCABKS  BT  SZNATOB  AlAN  CBANSTON  ON  TRX 
TXAMSPOBTATION  InDUSTBT  COMRBENCE  ON 
ImXATION 

It  Is  approprUte  that  President  Ford  has 
called  a  s\immlt-level  conference  on  trans- 
portation as  It  relates  to  our  present  eco- 
nomic situation.  It  Is  a  truism  that  the 
American  economy — indeed,  our  whole  way 
of  life — Is  utterly  dependent  upon  a  vast  and 
fragile  web  of  bus  and  truck  lines,  seaways, 
rail  and  air  routes.  In  recent  years  we  all 
have  seen  the  dislocation  caused  by  Just  tem- 
porary interruption  of  a  single  one  of  these 
systems.  There  is  no  question  but  that  peo- 
ple and  products  must  be  moved  quickly, 
efficiently  and  In  a  rational  manner  in  tbe 
United  States. 

How  we  accomplish  rational  transporta- 
tion, bears  directly  upon  other  national 
goals:  economic,  environmental  and  energy. 
It  Is  self-evident  that  we  cannot  have  the 
kind  at  environment  we  want  as  long  as  we 
sacrifice  clean  air  and  open  land  upon  the 


altar  of  the  Internal  ctunbustlon  engine.  It 
is  equally  obvloiis  that  we  cannot  properly 
conserve  limited  fuels  while  maintaining  tbe 
6,000-pound  single-family  gae  hog  as  a  na- 
tional mascot. 

It  Is  fining  that  this  conference  Is  held 
In  Los  Angeles.  This  Is  a  city  largely  buUt 
by  and  for  the  automobile.  And  with  a  ratio 
of  6  million  motor  vehicles  to  10  million 
persons,  the  South  Coast  Air  Basin  is  pay- 
ing the  price:  in  bad  air,  wasteful  land  use, 
and  separation  of  people  from  their  Jobs, 
their  neighborhoods  and  from  each  other. 

But  Los  Angeles  In  the  last  two  years 
has  made  progress  on  the  thorny  Issue  of 
mass  transit.  Preferential  bus  and  carpod 
lanes  are  being  establlabed.  Bus  faree  have 
been  lowered  to  26-oenta  to  induce  passen- 
gers out  of  their  cars.  A  subscription  bus 
program  has  been  Initiated  for  downtown 
employes  and  about  one-third  of  all  city 
employees  are  carpoollng.  The  city  has 
adopted  a  comprehensive  plan  for  bikeways 
and  bike  paths.  And  in  a  few  weeks,  local 
voters  will  nile  on  a  proposal  to  raise  the 
salee  tax  to  provide  Increased  funds  for  mass 
transit.  I  am  firmly  supporting  that  baUot 
proposition. 

Probably  more  people  and  goods  are  moved 
within  California,  via  all  means  of  transpor- 
tation, than  within  any  other  state.  In  the 
course  of  this  conference  I  expect  to  hear 
from  management,  labor  and  constuMrs.  We 
will  hear  about  the  economic  preesures  being 
faced  by  air.  raU,  bus  and  taxi  companies, 
bargellnes,  freight  forwarders  and  ocean 
shippers.  We  wlU  explore  whether  pceeant 
government  poUcles  are  he^>lng  or  hindering 
the  indtistry's  efforta  to  cope  with  double- 
digit  tnflatloa.  It  Is  poasthle  that  «»Ti«*<Tig 
regulatUHis  are  fueling  Inflation  and  reduc- 
ing productivity  m  tnuuq>artatlon.  If  ao.  It 
la  our  obllgaMoti  to  review  those  polldee  ■«« 
make  changes  where  necessary. 

I  hcf>e  this  ctmf erence  also  f ocusss  the 
attention  of  private  Industry,  government 
and  tbe  public  on  the  absolute  necessity  for 
improving  urban  mass  transits  In  Sept.  14, 
the  trans-bay  tunnel  of  tbe  Bay  Area  BiqM 
Transit  system  was  offldaUy  opened  with 
great  ceremony.  The  United  Statee  now  has 
Ita  sixth  wtHlclng  rapid  transit  system — ^not 
a  particularly  good  record  for  a  nation  with 
the  technology  to  put  men  on  the  Moon.  It 
lUustratee  the  problem  to  say  that  many 
Amsricans  can  travel  great  dlstancee  betwetm 
cities  in  less  time  than  It  takes  them  to  get 
from  their  homee  to  the  airport.  This  sug- 
geste  that  our  priorities  have  been  seriously 
misplaced.  As  a  member  of  ttie  newly-created 
Senate  Biidget  Committee,  I  look  fcrverd  to 
working  for  new  emphai^  on  the  urgent 
need  for  more  mobility  within  our  dtlee  and 
sub\u*bs. 

The  federal  role  is  clear.  Federal   funds 
must  be  provided  for  planning  and  building 
new  urban  transit.  And  for  Improving  and 
enlarging  existing  systems.  Federal  nuxiey  Is 
needed  to  "market"  mass  transit.  Tbe  empty 
seat  on   the  bus  or  train,  once  gone,  can 
never  be  filled.  If  mass  transit  is  going  to 
siirvlve  as  an  alternative  to  the  automobile. 
It  must  be  made  as  least  as  attractive  as 
the  automobile.  Modem,  efficient  systems — 
whether  bus  or  flxed-rall — must  replace  the 
dilapidated    service    found    in    too    many 
American  cities.  Otherwise  mass  transit  wlU 
die.  And  with  it  goes  the  hope  of  our  cities. 
I  beleve  It  Is  also  part  of  the  federal  le- 
^>onsibUlty  to  provide  operating  subsidies 
for  urban  transit.  The  Senate  has  endoreed 
this  principle  four  tlmee  In  the  peet  thiee 
years.  The  Hoviss  has  passed  operating  subsi- 
dies twice  in  tbe  past  two  years.  But  tn  each 
case,  federal  aid  offsetting  the  skyrocketing 
coste  of  operating  transit  syxtems  died  be- 
cause of  White  House  opposition.  The  result 
was  millions  for  hardware,  but  not  a  penny  to 
help  transit  systems  breek  even.  This  policy 
forced   many   cities   to  plan   for   flxed-rall 
transit,  even  if  it  was  not  the  best  answer 
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for  that  particular  commonlty,  simply  be- 
cause that's  where  the  money  was.  A  com- 
munity can  only  utilize  so  many  buses.  And 
they  last  for  20  years.  But  paying  for  the 
operation  of  a  fleet  of  buses  Is  another  prob- 
lem.  Bus  drtTCTs  In  the  East  Bay,  for  In- 
stance, earn  t6J32  an  hour  and  are  sched- 
uled to  go  up  under  their  present  contract 
next  year.  There  is  little  sense  In  providing 
money  for  buses  and  fancy  rail  systems  Lf 
no  community  can  afford  to  operate  them. 
If  we  fail  to  place  mass  transit  high  on 
our  list  of  spending  priorities,  we  will  do 
Tlolence  to  all  our  efforts  to  curb  Inflation. 
The  effee*  of  rising  tranq>ortatlon  costs  on 
the  average  family  budget  is  obvious.  Next 
to  food  and  shelter,  transportation  Is  prob- 
ably  the   mo*t   necessary,   and  rapidly   ap- 
preciating, commodity.  California  motorists 
buy   10  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year. 
Nowadays  the  average  motorist  Is  spending 
24  cents  a  mile — or  $3,400  a  y«ar — to  operate 
a  car,  not  counting  parking  fees. 

Without  operating  mbeldlea  for  existing 
transit  Bystems,  faree  will  have  to  be  raised, 
or  servioee  drastically  curtaQed — or  both. 

The  urban  worker,  marginal-income 
families  and  the  elderly  wlU  be  the  first 
vlcttmt  of  rlalng  fhros  and  <*imini«tit«g  serv- 
ice. In  short,  the  same  persons  who  have 
felt  the  cruelect  effects  of  all  oChfer  oast  of 
Unng  increases  In  raoant  yeais.  They  are 
the  people  whose  inoomes,  when  measured 
against  higher  oosta  of  food,  hotislng  and 
oCbsr  e«entlata,  have  registered  a  shattering 
aet    lofls.    The    poor    are    certainly    geUlng 
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Tnualt  fare  Increases,  neoeasltated  by  faa- 
ure  to  provide  adequate  operating  sabslcUes, 
will  also  regUtw  on  the  "i^*lfmai  «»ni«tlff»i 
scale.  According  to  the  UJ5.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  a  50  percent  Increase  In  fares  will 
InnrtMM  tb»  Oooranur  FHo*  Znclax  Jt  par- 
cent,  because  transit  fares  natlonwlda  ac- 
count lor  1  percent  of  the  CPI.  Such  an  In- 
orasae  would  have  the  multiplier  effect  of 
ralslDg  tlie  federal  budget  some  «360  million 
annually,  the  Mayors  estimate.  That  would 
be  a  toitally  unjustlfled  and  avoidable  drain 
an  th*  federal  btidgvt. 

we  can  provide  the  necessary  aid  for  mass 
transit  without  fueling  Inflation.  Last  year 
Congress  broke  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  the  first  time,  making  additional 
revenues  available  for  flndanclng  mass  transit. 
An  amendment  I  offered  pot  gas  tax  money 
to  wocic  building  bike  paths  to  encourage 
a  most  healthful  and  tottOly  non-polluting 
form  of  transit.  We  can  expand  on  the  use 
ot  highway  trust  fund  monies.  We  can  re- 
impose  the  auto  excise  tax  and  use  those 
revenues  for  mass  transit.  I  Xavor  an  addi- 
tional surduirge  on  big  oar4  putting  still 
more  auto  revenues  to  work  curing  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  over-dependeise  on  the  auto. 

Cozigress  and  the  Ford  Adn^Ustrailon  can 
agree  on  certain  outlines  of  a  Motional  Trans- 
portation Policy.  We  can  agr«4  that  Federal 
fiscal  support  is  needed  to  make  urban  mass 
transit  work,  though  we  miw  disagree  on 
how  much  the  federal  govei^ment  should 
pay  and  how  much  should  L 
local  government  and  transit 
agree  on  the  need  to  market 
to  make  it  work  so  people 
to  use  It.  We  agree  that  docl 
use  of  federal  money,  either 
provements  or  for  operati 
should  be  made  by  k>oaI  of 

President  Ford,  by  holding 
on  transportation  as  part  q|  his  overall 
strategy  for  a  domestic  stimmlfon  the  eoon- 
otny,  has  indloated  his  appreciation  for  the 
role  of  transportation  in  all  )pwe  affairs  I 
think  that's  a  good  sign. 


I  generated  by 
ers.  We  can 
transit- 
continue 
pons  over  the 
capital  Im- 
sufasldles. 

I  conference 


CHAOS    IN    OUR 

DISTRICTS 


IDOL 


Mr.   DOMENICI.   Mi.   Prisldent 
mi&ny  months,  school  prlnc  ^^ 


for 
In  my 


State  ot  New  Mexico  have  written  to 
point  out  their  funding  dOflleuIttes  as 
they  relate  to  Federal  subsidy  programs. 
I  have  recently  received  another  such 
letter  which  I  would  Uke  to  brtog  to  the 
attcotlon  ot  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  tram  Robert  K.  Maxwell, 
director  of  Federal  programs,  Roswell  In- 
dependent School  District,  detuiy  Illus- 
trates the  need  for  adequate  advance  in- 
formation being  transferred  to  all  school 
districts  prior  to  contract  negotiation 
and  program  implementation. 

I  am  particularly  heartened  by  the  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  69,  the  Eaementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1874.  which  clearly  states  In  section 
802  that  advance  funding  be  allocated. 
As  X  understand  this  provision,  advanced 
funding  will  be  distributed  for  all  fed- 
erally RibBldtod  education  prognins. 
Should  the  plan  fail  and  advanced  fund- 
ing be  more  talk  than  reality,  Mr.  Max- 
well has  dcBcrlbed  the  resulting  chaos 
school  districts  experience. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Max- 
well's letter  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao. 
"nsere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  ftkOows: 

aayiiMska  is,  1074. 
Hon.  PsR  V.  DoMcmci, 

U.S.  Senator,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Washington,  D.C. 
DXAM.  SsNATOR  DoMXKici:  HJi.  69,  recently 
signed  Into  law  by  President  Ford,  provides 
tar  a  study  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  effects  of  late  funding  of  fed- 
eral   education    programs.    Specifically    the 

quesUon  has  been  asked,   "lAte  fimdlng 

does  It  hurt?".  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Is  to  try  to  find  out  how  much  late 
funding  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs  handicaps  local  eduoatlon 
agencies  In  planning  education  programs, 
and  whether  program  quality  and  achleve- 
meut  of  objectives  Is  "adversely  affected"  by 
such  delays.  Congress  also  wants  to  know 
what  legislative  or  administrative  action 
might  overccwne  the  whole  problem. 

It  leetns  to  me  that  the  whole  study  is 
redundant  tn  light  of  what  has  already  be- 
come evident  at  the  local  level.  I  would  refer 
you  to  a  letter  from  this  office  to  you  dated 
6  November  1973,  and  a  similar  letter  from 
the    TlUe    I    Coordinator    in    Albuquerque 
dated  31  October  1973.  In  both  cases  we  out- 
lined In  considerable  detail  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  late  funding.  We  have  never  finished 
a  year  In  Title  I  of  PL.  89-10   (ESEA)   with 
the  same  budget  as  we  had  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Last  year  was  no  exception.  We 
began  the  flscal  year  on  1  July  1973  with  an 
approved  project  for  saao.aiS.OO.  Because  of 
the  language  in  the  continuing  resolution  we 
amended  the  approved  project  of  •312,981.00. 
Because   of    the   change    in   language   again 
when  the  appropriations  bill  was  signed  In 
December  1973,  New  Mexico  lost  funds  In  re- 
lation to  the  first  two  quarter  grant  awards 
and  our  project  was  reduced  in  January  1974 
by  $46331.00  to  the  final  level  of  $300,660.00. 
We  have  started  the  current  year  In  'typical 
fashion  with  no  bUl  as  of  the  beginning  of 
the  flscal  year;  a  continuing  resolution  from 
Congress  at  the  last  minute;  no  distribution 
of  funds  for  programs  for  the  current  year 
untU  the  last  week  of  August  (meaning  that 
many  districts  had  to  borrow  money  from 
operational  funds  to  meet  payrolls) ;  and  no 
approved  funding  level  likely  to  filter  down 
from     Congress      through      the     President 
through  the  XJB.  Office  of  Education  through 
the  state  to  the  local  level  until  at  least  the 
end  of  the  first  semester  of  school.  LAte  fimd- 
Ing  does  hurt)  It  is  almost  impossible  to  plan 
a  program  in  the  middle  of  the  year  that  Is 


as  sffectlvs  as  one  planned  before  tbe  jut 
begins.  It  Is  rarely  posstbls  to  find  personnel 
to  staff  a  program  iMglnning  in  the  middle 
cf  the  year.  It  Is  highly  frustrating  to  be 
forosd  to  tsrminate  personnel  during  tbe 
year  beesuse  of  budget  cut-backs.  Yes,  late 
funding  doss  result  in  adverse  effect  on  pM. 
grams.  TIm  abtlon  to  overcome  the  proUsm 
seems  to  be  simple  and  obvious.  Forwaid 
funding  BO  that  adequate  plaimlng  oan  be 
dona  and  budgets  can  remain  stable  for  a 
program  year  should  solve  this  particular 
problem. 

It  may  be  that  the  Congressmen  from  New 
Mexico  are  more  closely  In  touch  with  their 
constituents,  and  that  they  have  a  better 
gra^  of  some  of  these  factors  than  Congress- 
men from  more  pc^ulous  areas.  I  believe  that 
you  personally  are  awwra  of  the  problems  as- 
socuted  with  late  funding.  I  hope  that  you 
will  oommuntoate  these  problems  to  your 
colleagues  so  that  forward  funding  oan  be- 
come a  reality. 
Sincerely, 

ROBKKT  K.  Maxwbj., 
Director  of  Federal  Programs. 


ELIMINA'nNO  ARTIFICIAL  AND 
OBSOLETE  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  ODRNEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
recent  Summit  Conference  on  Inflation 
held  here  in  late  September,  a  number  of 
distinguished  economists  and  other  au- 
thorities spoke  forcefully  to  the  need  for 
eliminating  artlflcial  and  obsolete  re- 
strictions that  cause  various  segments  of 
our  economy  to  operate  inelHciently. 

In  my  opinion,  such  sound  advice 
should  most  emphatically  be  heeded 
when  we  consider  such  legislation  as  this 
bill. 

IV>r  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
shall  quote  some  of  these  remarks  taken 
from  the  conference  transcript. 

First,  from  Dr.  Otto  Eckstein  on  Sep- 
tember 2T: 

We  should  repeal  obsolete  laws  that  raise 
costs  and  require  Industrlee  to  operate  In- 
efllclently.  Many  laws  were  adopted  in  the 
Depression  and  should  have  been  taken  off 
the  books  long  ago.  Candidates  for  restudy 
and  ellmlnatton  mclude  the  law  requiring 
the  use  of  high  cost  VS.  ships  along  our 
coasts,  restrictive  labor  laws  which  raise  costs 
and  lower  productivity  and  laws  that  we  stUI 
have  to  limit  the  production  of  crude  oil. 

Second,  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pahxix)  also  on 
September  27: 

It  Is  alleged  that  our  distribution  and 
marketing  system  is  much  in  need  of  over- 
haul. Artificial  freight  rates  and  tax  rates  on 
transportaUon  and  our  distorted  Import  and 
export  potlelas  may  be  hampering  both  ln< 
dustry  and  oonsvmsr  alike.  Ws  need  imme- 
date  investigation  of  thes*  charges  followed 
by  prompt  bipartisan  Congressional  and  Ex- 
ecutive action  if  they  prove  valid. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Presldsnt,  I  think  we 
can  agree  that  the  efflclent  production,  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  our  still  abundant  ma- 
terials and  resources  are  basic  to  beating  in- 
flation In  an  Industrial  society.  Under  your 
vital  leadership  this  can  be  accomplished. 

Third,  from  Dr.  Arthur  Okum's  state- 
ment on  September  28: 

Outstds  of  the  flsoal-monetary  ana,  tbe 
group  strongly  supports  soorts  to  Improvs 
the  nation's  prlos  parformands.  ^>cemoaUy. 
the  msmbsn  of  the  eoonomlst  panel  urge  ttie 
adoption  of  a  paokaga  appnaeh.  to  npssl 
many  U«a  that  now  push  up  prlose  and 
costs  tbitnigb  import  quotas,  anti-trust  vl- 
emptlons.  rigid  rsgulatory  rules,  and  antl- 
compettttve  rsstrlctlcms  on  ssDsn. 
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And  from  Prof.  Walter  Heller's  re- 
marks of  September  28: 

At  long  last «»  need  to  purge  fsdsnl  laws 
of  the  InflatioDary  provlluuB  llks  Import 
quotas,  fair  trade  prtess.  marittans  sntasldtas. 
ovexregulatlon  of  airlines  and  lallroads,  and 
a  myriad  of  other  sacred  oows  by  which 
foTsmment  chokes  off  oompstltlon  and  »nnk« 
the  consumer. 

President  Ford's  opening  remaito  to 
the  1974  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  World  Bank  Qroup 
on  Septemb^  30  contained  a  *<niliftr 
message.  He  said: 

We  in  ttUs  eoontry  want  loluttons  which 
■ervs  very  broad  Interest  zathsr  than  nar- 
row seU-servlng  ooss.  We  tn  Amsrloa  want 
more  ooopoatlon,  not  mors  <#^?^frtlTm_  Ws  In 
Amarlea  want  more  trade,  not  protsetlonlam. 

Mr.  President,  can  we  In  good  eon- 
science  simport  such  a  highly  inflation- 
ary and  wholly  unnecessary  Mil  that 
would  needlessly  ralae  energy  prices, 
such  as  HJt.  8193.  the  Energy  Security 
Transportation  Act  of  1974,  so-called 
cargo  preference? 


OON'llNUINO  API^iOrRIATEONS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Preeldelit.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  concur  in  the  amendment 
ef  the  House  of  Repiueentatlves  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  continuing  ap- 
proprlationB  reecdution. 

TUs  aarendment  reinstates  the  origi- 
nal House  language  reqolitog  a  termina- 
tion of  military  aselstance  to  Tuitey  un- 
less the  PreaidMit  first  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  "siAstantlal  progress"  Is  being 
made  to  resolve  the  tragic  rttuatlon  on 
Cyprus. 

I  have  qpofeen  out  several  times  here 
on  the  flocMT,  and  duilng  travels  through- 
out my  own  State  of  nidlana,  against  the 
]TOntonly  aggressively  pcdicy  which  the 
Turks  have  pursued  on  Qyprus.  By  fall- 
ing to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  initial 
cease-flre  an  Cyprus  the  Turtlsh  Oov- 
emment  has  violated  tbe  oondltlcms  by 
which  It  reoMves  U.S.  millt«y  esBlstance. 

Oontinalng  our  ald^  tmder  t^ese  clr- 
eumstaneca  makes  lltUe  sense,  unless  we 
can  help  prod  the  Turks  Into  negotiating 
for  a  withdrawal  from  the  land  they  have 
occupied  on  Cyprus.  That  would  consti- 
tute substantial  progress  under  the  terms 
eC  the  House-Dassed  amendment  to  the 
oontinulng  resolution  and  slMald  be  our 
minimum  demand  in  return  fw  a  contin- 
uation of  UJB.  military  aid  to  TuAey 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  orig- 
inally passed  an  amendment  stronger 
Bum  tile  House  language.  I  was  pleased 
to  coQixiasor  that  amendaent  with  my 
lUstlngulshed  colleague  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Baouton)  .  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
ministration prevailed  on  the  ccmferees 
to  adopt  neither  tbe  Senate  or  House 
unguage,  nor  even  a  ounpromlse  between 
those  two,  but  rather  a  whole  new  sec- 
tion far  weaker  than  that  passed  by 
either  body  of  the  Congress. 

The  threatened  veto  of  the  continuing 
resolutlrai  in  the  event  we  agree  to  the 
Bouse  amendment  Is  scarcely  adequate 
reason  not  to  restate  our  firm  conviction 
that  Turk^  should  not  and  must  not 


assume  it  oan  conduct  aggreasive  activi- 
ties with  impiudty.  The  freedom  of  Cy- 
prus must  not  be  compromised  for  the 
sake  of  power  politics. 

Were  the  Congress  not  to  express  its 
will  honestly  and  f  orthrightly  because  of 
a  threatened  veto,  we  might  as  w^  go 
out  of  bUBlnees  and  let  the  executive 
branch  make  all  policy.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  the  diplomatic  problems  in- 
volved in  negotiations  over  Cyprus;  but 
I  am  not  sympathetic  to  the  notion  that 
the  Turkish  Govenunent  can.  on  one 
hand,  pursue  illegal  and  aggressive  pol- 
icy on  Cyprus,  and,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
blackmail  the  UJ3.  Congress  from  f^ng 
the  logical  step  of  tenninatlng  mihtaiy 
aid. 

If  Turkey  places  a  high  value  on  n.S. 
military  assistance  then  let  it  withdraw 
from  dmtured  tenitory  an  Cyprus  and 
demtmstntte  the  Und  of  negotlattaig  pos- 
ture whl^  will  enable  the  President  to 
provide  us  wltii  the  necessazy  assurance 
that  "substantial  progrees"  Is  being  made 
toward  a  Cyprus  settiement  Tliat  strikes 
me  as  a  fair  price  to  ask  Turkey  to  pay 
for  continued  n.S.  military  assistance. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  my  ocdleagues, 
who  overwhelmingly  adopted  the  Eagle- 
ton  amendment,  will  do  likewise  and  the 
President  will  recognize  the  validity  of 
our  position  and  sign  the  conference  re- 
port as  amended. 

In  a  related  matter,  Mr.  Presidoit,  I 
was  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  ocn- 
ferees  had  dropped  the  amendment 
^doirted  by  the  Senate  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  Israel  under  the  continuing  reso- 
lution at  the  same  level  as  proposed  by 
the  administration  for  flscal  year  1975  in 
the  regular  for^gn  assistance  authori- 
zation. Iliere  have  been  ominous  noises 
coming  from  the  Middle  East;  rumors 
that  tensions  are  rising  and  that  hostil- 
ities might  again  erupt. 

We  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
tinuing to  supply  substantial  aid  to  its 
Arab  allies,  and  we  know  from  25  years 
experience  in  the  Middle  East  that  the 
best  deterrent  to  Arab  military  adven- 
tures is  to  maintain  the  delicate  power 
balance  which  is  dependent  on  adequate 
U.S.  assistance  to  Israel. 

The  Senate  went  oa  record  In  favor  of 
such  assistance,  approximately  $550  mil- 
lion for  flscal  year  1975  Including  sup- 
porting assistance,  military  credits,  and 
military  grant  aid,  in  adoption  of  the 
Mondale  amendment  to  the  continuing 
resolution  and  during  consideration  of 
the  foreign  assistance  authorization, 
which  was  subsequently  recommitted  to 
committee. 

With  the  regular  authorization  post- 
poned until  after  the  upcoming  recess, 
the  level  of  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  wHl  be 
lower  than  either  the  administration  or 
the  Congress  wants.  While  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  restore  UJS.  aid  to  the 
proper  levd  after  the  recess,  1  Yiope  fer- 
ventiy  that  this  drtay  will  not  contrib- 
ute to  an  Imbalance  in  the  Middle  East's « 
always  delicate  power  ratios. 

We  must  not  let  Soviet  ambitions  in 
the  Middle  East  endanger  Israel,  any 
more  than  we  can  let  Turkish  adventur- 
ism destroy  the  freedom  of  Cyprus. 


TOASTMASTERS   INTBRNATI<»f AL-S 
50TH    ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  50  yeare 
ago,  on  October  22,  1924,  Dr.  Ralph 
Smedley  met  with  two  dozen  men  in  the 
basement  of  a  YMCA  in  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.  Their  purpose  was  to  "facilitate 
practice  in  afterdinner  speaking  and  in 
presiding  over  meetings,  to  pnxnote  so- 
ciability and  good  fellowship."  From 
this  modest  beginning  evolved  an  or- 
ganization that  today  has  over  60,000 
members  in  over  3,000  locally  organized 
clubs  throughout  the  world.  This  is  a 
remarkable  acccMnpIlfdiment  for  a  volun- 
tary, ncNiproflt  educational  group,  and 
Toastmasters  Intonational  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  it. 

Over  the  past  flve  decades,  Toast- 
masters  has  developed  a  professional 
designed  program  for  practical  training 
In  the  pov^er  to  communicate.  Its  founda- 
tion is  learning  by  doing  and  Improving 
through  'criticism.  Over  a  million  people 
have  Joined  local  Toastmaster  groups  to 
profit  from  this  tralnhig.  I  was  one  of 
tiiese  pecvle,  and  I  recommend  the  ex- 
perience to  anytme  seeking  the  TYiast- 
master  goals  of  better  listening  thiwiring 
and  speaking. 

I  am  pleased  to  can  attention  to  this 
anniversary,  for  Toastmasters  began  its 
growth  in  my  home  State.  Apart  from 
regional  pride,  however,  I  am  concerned 
with  the  need  today  for  more  effective 
communications  training,  and  I  recog- 
nize that  this  group  helps  to  meet  this 
need.  In  this  age  of  growing  community 
concern  and  civic  involvement,  more  peo- 
ple find  that  they  must  speak  before 
groups  if  they  are  to  offer  their  ideas. 

Membership  In  Toastmasters  Includes 
trainhig  in  the  skills  ot  platform  speak- 
ing. The  educational  vehicle  used  is  the 
delivery  of  short  prepared  speeches  and 
impromptu  talks  which  are  then  evalu- 
ated by  other  members.  But  Toastmaster 
training  goes  beyond  overcoming  the 
terror  that  many  people  fori  when  called 
on  to  say  a  few  words.  It  helps  develop 
the  abilities  of  betag  able  to  listen,  to 
evaluate  what  others  are  saying,  and  to 
give  and  take  constructive  criticism. 

The  Toastmaster  program  offen  as- 
sistance to  those  who  want  to  develop 
their  ability  to  speak  effectively,  listen 
carefully,  and  think  critically.  I  support 
the  efforts  being  made  by  Toastmasters 
International  as  they  form  new  clubs  to 
bring  this  training  to  more  people,  and 
I  wish  them  continued  success  in  the 
future. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  with- 
in the  last  several  days.  President  Ford 
has  received  letters  from  two  spokesmen 
for  livestock  producers  in  my  State  A 
copy  of  each  letter  was  sent  to  me. 

Because  they  express  succinctly  the 
continuing  financial  crisis  which  our 
livestock  producers  are  facing,  and  be- 
cause they  spell  out  well  the  steps  which 
the  President  can  take  immediately  to 
Improve  their  situation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord letters  from  Sam  Tidball.  executive 
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director  of  the  Meat  Promoters  of  South 
Dakota,  and  Dale  GuUlckson,  marketing 
director  of  the  South  Dakota  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Meat  Pbomoters, 
Fort  Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  September  27,  1974. 
President  Oeralo  Foko, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mr.  Prssiokmt:  In  current  dellbera- 
tlona  oil  the  economic  situation  please  con- 
sider the  pUgbt  or  tbe  Uveetock  producer. 
Feeders  have  lost  over  half  of  their  capital 
In  the  last  several  montlis.  E^very  animal 
going  to  market  from  our  ranches  means  an 
anlm&I  sold  at  a  loos  to  the  producer.  Tbe 
situation  is  drastically  serious — esfiecially  for 
young  ranchers. 

The  Emergency  Loan  BlU  Is  not  the  solu- 
tion. Prices  must  be  Improved.  A  complete 
embargo  on  imports  of  all  meats  and  meat 
animals  is  an  Imperative  first  step. 

Tour  quick  response  to  labor  leader's  re- 
quests with  $360  million  and  UBur- 
anoe  of  more  to  follow  to  provide  Jobs  when 
unemployment  went  from  6.2%  to  6.4%  Is 
noted.  We  expect  you  will  take  early  Impor- 
tant action  to  assist  the  construction  Indus- 
try. Svery  segment  of  food  Industry  Is  enjoy- 
ing unprecedented  profits  except  the  pro- 
ducer. We  do  not  want  or  ask  for  handouts 
but  urge  immediate  action  to  protect  an  In- 
dustry that  is  threatened  with  economic 
coUapse. 

Points  urged:  (1)  Complete  embargo  on  all 
Imported  meats  and  meat  animals.  (2)  For- 
eign grain  buyers  must  pay  at  le«ist  as  much 
as  domestic  buyers.  (3)  Afk  administrative 
ofliclals  to  encourage  meat  consumption  as 
fiercely  as  they  dlscouragedyt  last  year  when 
It  appeared  to  be  scarce,  (fc)  Use  Influence 
and  If  necessary,  legal  actl^  to  close  undue 
spread  between  producer  anclconsumer  prices 
to  hasten  movement  of  8\|rplus  meat.  (5) 
Brief  Mrs.  Ford  on  dire  ^uatlon  of  meat 
producers  so  she  does  not  make  unconsidered 
statements  discouraging  meaiC  consumption 
when  the  producer  Is  losing  money  on  every 
animal  sold. ' 

Recently  you  stated  that  high  food  prices 
were  to  be  a  primary  target  In  the  battle 
against  Inflation.  This  Is  alarming  to  us  in 
the  production  end  of  the  Industry  because 
the  producer  is  always  the  scapegoat  while 
other  segments  of  the  meat  Industry  enjoy 
continued  favorable  profit  patterns.  So  please 
Mr.  President  don't  wage  an  economic  battle 
against  an  industry  that  Is  already  in  the 
throes  of  a  serious  depression  and  under  the 
pressures  from  not  only  inflation  but  drouth. 
If  early  action  is  not  taken,  too  many  herds 
of  cattle  wUl  be  liquidated  or  cut  seriously 
because  of  poor  prices  and  drouth  and  could 
in  turn  cause  skyrocketing  consumer  prices 
In  the  future. 

Economic  failure  of  the  livestock  industry 
could  easily  be   the  fatal   link  that  causes 
national  economic  collapse.  Tour  considera- 
tion and  action  Is  urged. 
Thank  you, 

Sam  TnmAu., 
Executive  Director. 

SoTTTH  Dakota  Depastmsnt 

or  AoucuLTuu, 
Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  October  2, 1974. 
The  PaxsiDEirT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  In 
behalf  of  the  several  hundred  people  who 
attended  the  emergency  livestock  meeting  at 
Lake  Preston.  South  Dakota,  last  weekend. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  livestock  feed- 
ers, cow-calf  operation  managers,  bankers, 
and  businessmen  from  across  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  frustrated  group 
of  people,  and  their  patience  ssems  to  be  ex- 


hausted. One  of  the  meeting  organisers,  Mr. 
Ronald  Reed  of  Oldham,  South  Dakota, 
seemed  to  echo  the  consensus  of  the  group 
when  he  remarked,  "I  have  never  been  more 
perplexed  or  more  bewUdered  by  economic 
conditions  in  my  26  years  of  farming  than  I 
am  right  now." 

The  source  of  their  frustration,  obviously. 
Is  tbe  erratic,  roUer-coaster  livestock  prices 
and  the  tremendous  Increase  in  cost  Inputs 
which  have  made  for  unbearable  conditions 
In  the  Livestock  Industry. 

The  low-level  prices,  which  continue  to  de- 
cline, are  coupled  with  drought  and  frost 
conditions  to  create  what  has  to  be  termed 
an  outright  crisis. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  slngle-mlndedness 
and  cooperation  displayed  by  the  participants 
of  this  meeting,  and  I  underscore  that  all 
farm  organizations,  a  majority  of  commodity 
groups,  and  ag-related  organizations  were 
represented  among  them.  These  were  not 
wild-eyed  radicals,  but  mature  opinion  lead- 
ers whoee  Uves  are  being  affected  and  who 
are  determined  to  find  a  way  to  survive.  And 
whUe  tkey  do  not  make  specific  accusations, 
they  flatly  state  that  the  time  is  past  for  the 
verbal  reassurances  of  governmental,  politi- 
cal, and  farm  organizational  leaders.  Further, 
they  agree  that  If  a  remedy  is  not  Immedi- 
ately forthcoming,  they  are  ready  to  grasp 
the  Initiative  themselves. 

The  following  action  was  unanimously 
agreed  on  as  a  minimum  Immediate  action: 

1.  A  temporary  moratorium  on  beef  Imports 
for  90-to-130  days; 

2.  A  substantially  Increased  program  of 
Federal  Government  red  meat  purchasing  for 
use  by  the  Armed  Forces,  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program,  and  for  distribution  to  the 
needy.  They  further  ask  that  due  considera- 
tion be  given  to  buying  meats  for  sale  to 
low-income  citizens  and  those  on  fixed  In- 
comes who  are  hurt  most  by  h'gh  Inflation, 
at  a  rate  of  dO  percent  of  initial  purchase 
price. 

Should  little  or  no  action  occur  on  the 
above  action  steps,  the  group  is  prepared  to 
recommend  the  following: 

1.  Construction  and/or  leasing  of  cold- 
storage  warehousing  sufficient  In  volume  to 
store  their  production  and  control  its  sale: 

2.  A  massive  selling  effort  of  veal  to  reduce 
the  supply  of  flnished  beef  In  months  and 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  similar  meetings  have  taken 
place  around  the  state  during  recent  months. 
However,  the  problem  has  not  been  solved 
and  the  crisis  has  worsened. 

The  motivation  of  these  producers  and 
feeders  is  simple:  either  an  immediate 
remedy  must  be  found  for  their  situation,  or 
vrlthln  six  months  25  percent  of  them  could 
be  either  bankrupt  or  out  of  business. 

I  am  asking  you  to  do  all  In  your  power  to 
assist  this  distressed  industry,  and  I  am 
forwarding  copies  of  this  letter  to  our  entire 
South  Dakota  Congressional  delegation  to 
solicit  their  cooperation  In  aiding  you  In 
this  endeavor. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dale  Gitlucksok, 
Marketing  Director. 


CUBA'S  TIES  WITH  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months,  there  has  been  a  groundsweU  of 
speculation  in  the  press,  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  United  States,  in  conj  unction 
with  the  OAS,  is  on  the  verge  of  lifting 
the  long  standing  trade  embargo  against 
Fidel  Castro's  Commimist  Cuba.  Those, 
advocating  such  a  policy  shift  suggest 
that  either  the  times  have  changed  or 
that  Castro  has  suddenly  begim  to  sing  a 
different  time,  or  both. 

No   one  can   argue   that   the   times 


have  not  changed,  but  neither  clta  any 
sort  of  case  be  made  for  an  Improvement 
in  Castro's  attitude  toward  the  United 
States.  Man  may  have  gone  to  the  moon, 
and  Richard  Nixon  may  have  traveled  to 
Red  China,  but  the  Cuban  dictator  t»- 
malns  as  intransigent  as  ever  about 
those  points  that  caused  the  breakoS  at 
diplomatic  relations  and  the  imposition 
of  the  trade  embsirgo  in  the  first  place. 
An  excellent  example  of  Castro's  un- 
willingnesB  to  make  any  acoommodatiofi 
that  would  warrant  a  shift  in  our  policy 
has  been  his  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  before  he  unequivocally  de- 
clared himself  a  Marxist-lienlnlat  on 
December  2,  1961,  Castro  had  established 
strong  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
after  that  date,  he  strengthened  them  to 
the  point  that  Cuba  became  a  base  for 
Soviet  nuclear  missiles.  The  resulting 
crisis — though  it  may  be  12  years  In  the 
past — still  stands  out  In  the  minds  of 
most  Americans  as  our  closest  brush  with 
nuclear  war. 

Removal  of  the  missiles  from  Cuba 
following  the  missile  crisis  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  mean  the  end  of  Cuba's  military 
and  economic  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
anything,  those  ties  are  stronger  today 
than  they  ever  were. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  a  Senate  floor  state- 
ment on  February  8,  1973,  and  again  on 
May  6,  1874,  the  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
vided a  considerable  amount  of  military 
aid  to  Cuba  over  the  yeans.  Castro  him- 
self is.  reported  to  have  put  the  figure  at 
$1.5  billion  In  1970  and  a  recent  study  tay 
Dr.  Leon  Ooure,  director  of  the  Advanced 
Cent«-  for  International  Studies  at  tbe 
University  of  Miami,  estimated  that  tbe 
total  has  now  reached  the  |2.6  to  $3i) 
billion  level. 

Included  in  those  Agui^  are  weapons 
such  as  tanks,  medium-range  homben. 
guided  ml£sile  patrol  boats,  SAM  n  anti- 
aircraft missiles  and  upward  of  70  Mig- 
21  Jet  fighters.  As  a  result  of  all  this 
Soviet  military  assistance,  the  Cuban 
Armed  Forces  are  well  equipped,  among 
the  best  equipped  in  Latin  America. 

In  addition  to  all  that.  Cuba  is  increas- 
ingly becoming  a  base  for  Soviet  mlUtary 
operations.  Back  In  1970,  the  Soviets  be- 
gan construction  of  a  naval  f  adllty  Jn 
Clenf  uegos  Bay  which  has  subsequently 
dononstrated  the  capability  of  servicing 
Russian  nuclear  submarines,  llie  first 
ballistic  missile  submarine  visited  Cute 
in  1972  and  several  others  have  visited 
In  the  last  2.  years.  Furthermore.  Jort 
over  a  week  ago,  the  I2th  deployment 
of  Soviet  warships  •nived  In  Cuba  since 
the  naval  visits  first  began  In  1969. 

The  Importance  of  these  visits  cannot 
be  overlooked.  Not  only  do  they  y^r*** 
Castro's  prestige,  but  they  demonsCrtHe 
the  intention  of  the  Soviet  Navy  to  make 
the  CarlU)ean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
normal  operating  areas.  Glvoi  the  rapid 
growth  rate  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  plus  the 
fact  that  two-thirds  of  all  shipping  be- 
tween the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Oidf 
of  Mexico  passes  through  the  windward 
channel  adjacent  to  Cuba,  the  BoriSs 
are  getting  into  position  to  pose  yet  an- 
other military  and  economic  threat  to 
the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  the  tisage  of  Cuba  M 
a  base  for  Soviet  weapons  does  not  end 
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with  naval  vessels.  Since  April  1970,  the 
Soviets  have  also  utilized  Havana's  Jose 
Marti  Airport  as  a  base  for  their  TU-95 
reconnaissance  aircraft  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  two  of  those  planes  arrived  in 
Cuba  as  recently  as  September  22.  As 
a  result  of  these  flights,  the  Soviets  are 
more  easily  able  to  keep  track  of  UJ3. 
activities  along  the  east  coast  and  out 
in  the  Atlantic. 

And,  {US  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
Soviets  have  approximately  3,000  mili- 
tary advisers  in  Cuba  and.  according  to 
the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  in  Lon- 
don, some  of  these  have  been  placed  as 
far  down  as  the  battalion  level  of  the 
Cuban  Army.  All  in  all,  the  Soviets  show 
every  Indication  of  continuing  or  ex- 
panding their  military  grip  on  Cuba, 
while  Castro  shows  absolutely  no  sign 
of  trying  to  get  them  to  r^Iax  it. 

But,  strong  as  the  Soviet  military  ties 
are  to  Cuba,  the  Soviet  economic  ties 
are  even  stronger.  Not  only  do  the  Sovi- 
ets take  about  half  ^e  sugar  crop  off 
Cuba's  hands  at  a  guaranteed  price,  but 
they  also  subsidize  Castro's  economy  to 
the  tune  of  $1.5  nailUon  a  day.  The  esti- 
mates are  that,  since  Castro  came  to 
power,  he  has  borrowed  over  $6  billion 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  paid  very 
Uttle  of  It  back. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  less  than  2  years 
ago,  the  Soviets  agreed  to  deter  payment 
of  the  debt  and  Interest  until  1986  plus 
they  extended  another  $390  million  In 
economic  credits  and  assistance.  But,  in 
exchange,  the  Soviets  sought,  and  were 
given,  a  direct  voice  in  decisionmaking  In 
27  key  areas  of  the  Cut>an  economy. 

As  a  result  of  this  deal,  the  5,000  or  so 
Soviet  economic  advisers  are  exercising 
more  Influence  than  ever  In  the  day-to- 
day operation  of  the  Cuban  ecoocxny. 
nielr  aim  is  to  Improve  eflldency  and 
economy  In  not  only  the  business  sec- 
tor, but  also  in  the  government  and  the 
military.  Moreover,  since  Soviet  flwandaj 
assistance  to  Cuba  reached  an  all-time 
high  in  1972  and  the  number  of  Soviet 
technicians  and  advisors  has  Increased 
in  the  past  several  years.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Soviet  grip  will  continue  to  tighten,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  fact  that  55  per- 
cent of  Soviet  foreign  aid  to  developing 
nations  goes  to  Cuba  and  70  percent  of 
Cuba's  trade  goes  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist-bloc  nations. 

Certainly,  both  the  written  record  and 
the  spoken  word  support  the  conclusion 
that  Cuba  is,  more  and  more,  becoming 
a  Soviet  satellite  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Time  and  time  again  Castro  has 
reiterated  his  desire  to  keep,  If  not 
broaden,  his  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  does  not  seem  to  bother  him  that  Cuba 
is  becoming  a  strategic  military  base  for 
the  Soviets,  nor  does  he  seem  concerned 
about  his  eccmomlc  dependence  on  the 
Soviets.  In  fact,  Castro  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that: 

The  political  and  military  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  will  never  be  broken. 

I  think  It  is  time  we  took  the  man  at 
his  word  and  Judged  his  deeds  on  their 
merits.  Fidel  Castro,  despite  our  opposi- 
tion, seems  detennined  to  encourage  and 
and  perpetuate  Soviet  presence  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  If  we  agree  to  help 
him  achieve  that  objective  by  giving  him 
what  he  wants,  then  he  might  agree  to 


renewed  diplomatic  relations  but,  in  both 
the  short  and  long  nm,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  the  winner. 

For  there  to  be  a  true  normalization 
of  relations,  Castro  must  make  some  con- 
cessions to  the  Uhlted  States,  and  para- 
mount amongst  those  ooncesBlons  must 
be  a  reduction  of  tbe  Soviet  presence  and 
influence  in  Cuba. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness Is  closed. 


CONSERVAITON  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION PROGRAMS  ON  MILl- 
TARY  RESERVATIONS— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  rQX)rt  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Mil  (HH.  11537)  to 
extend  and  expand  the  authority  for  car- 
iTlng  out  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
programs  on  mlUtary  reservations,  and 
to  authorize  the  implementation  of  such 
programs  in  certain  public  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report,  with  10  minutes  allocated 
for  the  motion  to  recommit  to  be  divided 
equally  6  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
take  it  out  of  the  time  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr;  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  acquired  all  of  2  minutes, 
but  I  am  glad  to  confine  myself  to  the 
time  allotted. 

I  think  we  have  had  a  full  discussion 
of  the  Issues  here.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  for  raising  the  point 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  establish,  as  I 
think  we  have,  that  the  legislation  cer- 
tainly covers  the  fears  that  he  has  about 
a  Federal  licensure  of  himting  and  fish- 
ing. 

That  is  the  last  thing  I  want.  I  made 
a  great  fight  a  few  years  ago  on  this 
same  subject  matter  and  I  certainly  have 
not  changed  my  viewpoint  since  then. 

I  think  that  we  are  here  faced  with  a 
bill  wiilch  win  have  the  beneficial  effect 
of  having  the  Federal  Government  co- 
operate with  the  States  in  improving  the 
habitat  of  fish  and  wildlife  on  our  public 
lands  and  that  this  win  be  available 
as  recreation  for  our  citizens  under  the 
directloti  of  the  States  as  far  as  licen- 
sure, management  of  the  herd,  taking  of 
game,  and  aU  those  factors. 


So  I  am  willing  to  jrield  back  my  time, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
recommitting  the  bill  to  the  conference. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commence  this  section  of  the  debate, 
a  continuation  of  what  took  place  ear- 
Uer  in  regard  to  the  motion  to  recommit, 
with  thanking  the  Senator  from  Utah 
for  the  colloquy  which  we  have  had  on 
the  floor  which,  along  with  the  earUer 
coUoquy  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stxvens)  .  pins  down  the  intention 
of  the  proponents  of  the  bUl  that  the 
rights  of  the  State  to  manage  resident 
fish  and  game  is  not  to  be  interfered 
with  imder  the  guise  of  implementing 
this  legislation. 

As  I  expressed  earlier,  my  fear  is  that 
this  Intent,  as  clearly  stated  as  it  has 
been  in  legislative  colloquy,  and  there- 
fore part  of  legislative  history,  is  not 
really  that  clearly  stated  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  earlier  said 
that  there  would  be  lots  of  time,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Western  States  As- 
sociation members  have  not  yet  seen  the 
Senate  conference  report,  it  has  not  been 
available,  they  have  not  yet  seen  a  clean 
bUl  that  contains  the  conference  changes 
because  that  bin  has  not  been  available. 
Unless  it  was  made  available  to  them 
when  it  could  not  be  available,  no  one 
has  yet  seen  any  clean  blU  except  one  I 
typed  up  in  my  office  last  week  and  sent 
out  to  them  so  they  could  see  the  con- 
text of  the  language. 

So  when  we  talk  about  whether  there 
has  been  enough  time  for  everyone  to 
understand  what  is  in  the  legislation,  I 
wiU  say  that  no  one  knows  exactly  what 
is  in  the  legislation  save  the  staff  of  the 
committees  and  the  staff  of  a  couple  of 
Senators. 

Second,  there  is  this  stamp  provision, 
a  State  program  under  this  blU. 

WeU,  is  it  a  State  prc^ram?  It  /^11« 
for  a  Federal  audit,  it  calls  for  a  ftd- 
eral  charge  in  Federal  courts  if  one  himts 
or  flshes  without  it,  it  caUs  for  fMeral 
fines  and  forfeitures,  confiscation  of  fire- 
arms, automobiles,  fishing  gear,  et  cetera, 
under  Federal  statute. 
Now,  is  that  a  State  program? 
I  think  on  the  face  of  the  legislation 
Itself  It  is  not  as  clearly  Federal  as  per- ' 
haps  some  would  like  it  to  be,  but  cert- 
ainly it  is  enough  of  a  Federal  program 
to  raise  the  fears  of  those  of  us  in  the 
Western  States. 

I  think  we  should  also  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretuy, 
Doug  Wheeler,  stated  his  objections  to 
this  legislation  on  the  basis  of  the  fact 
that  even  though  the  State  sells  the 
stamps,  it  segregates  the  Federal  public 
lands  as  a  separate  class  for  a  separate 
employer  scheme,  and  that  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  support  his  position,  I  feel 
he  has  brought  out  the  problems  that  we 
have  with  this  legislation. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  doubt  whether 
or  not  it  carries  through  the  program 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  fnnn 
Utah  feels  Is  involved. 

I  know  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator 
tram  Utah,  and  my  State  of  Arizona  has 
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agreements  with  the  State  of  Utah,  they 
cooperate,  coordinate  their  efforts  In  re- 
gard to  the  laws  In  this  instance. 

Proponents  of  this  leglalation  claim  It 
Is  not  a  "Federal  license"  i^thorlty,  yet, 
enforcement  would  be  cairrled  out  by 
Federal  agents  and  violators  tried  under 
Federal  authority,  with  guns,  traps,  nets, 
vessels,  vehicles,  and  other  means  of 
transportation,  subject  to  forfeiture  to 
the  United  States.  The  Ariaona  Fish  and 
Game  Department  does  not  approve  this 
legislation  and,  in  fact,  feels  it  is  en- 
tirely superfluous  since  cooperative 
agreements  which  I  have  referred  to  are 
possible  now.  The  effects  of  HH.  11S37, 
in  present  condition,  can  only  do  dam- 
age to  the  most  efficient  management  of 
our  public  lands. 

This  bill  does  not  protect  the  State's 
traditional  role  of  manayir^y  resident 
fish  and  wildlife  but  mandates  Pederal 
intervention.  The  Departments  of  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  should  be  Involved 
in  habitat  management,  on&. 

Again,  the  Senator  brought  that  out. 
but  in  this  instance  they  go  far  beyond 
that. 

The  comprehoislve  Federal  plan  for 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  mo- 
grams  for  public  lands  which  can  limit 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  need  only 
be  in  "consultation"  with  the  States. 
There  are  cooperative  agreements  going 
on  in  the  State  of  Arizona  today,  and 
other  States  In  the  West  and  throughout 
the  coimtry.  Allowing  the  Federal  acen- 
cies  to  dictate  such  plans  wo8ld  certainly 
remove  any  incentive  to  coctperate  with 
the  respective  States.  t 

I  certainly  thank  the  (^stingulshed 
Senator  from  Idaho.  | 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thanlc  tiie  Senator 
and  I  yield  to  the  Senatoi?from  Wy- 
oming, r 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  T;he  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaholf or  yielding 
tome. 

Let  me  Join  with  him  and  with  my 
senior  colleague  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOai)  in  voicing  my  full  support  for 
the  action  he  has  proposed  here  this 
morning. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  expired. 
The  question  occurs  on  the  motion  to  re- 
conunit  the  conference  report.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MOSS,  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative)  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chumcb)  .  If  he  were  presttit  and  voting. 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  wefe  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."il  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote.  I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  i  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  TexasUMr.  Bnrr- 
8EH),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  CMr. 
BiBLi),  the  Senator  from  tdaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  tram  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Seiiator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravei,)  ,  the  Scliator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottti)  .  the  Seiiator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Monoalx)  ,  a^d  the  Sen- 
ator fnan  New  Jersey  (Mr.  |Williaics) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  ^e  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Habtkx)  airid  the  Sen- 


ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  HvDDtBsroiir) 
are  atisent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  HvoHss)  is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AnccN) ,  the 
Senator  from  C^lahoma  (BfCr.  Bsllmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bokiti), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dou),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  GiCr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkr)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  frmn  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathi- 
As) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Ii<r.  ScHWRuutR) ,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tow»r),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yormo)  are  nec- 
essarily absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fona),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Whliam  L.  Scott)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vennont  (Mr.  STAiroao) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  furth^  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  D(»,c)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  21, 
nays  49,  as  foUovrs: 


I  No.  489  Leg] 

YEAS— 21 

AUen 

Domentcl 

Hruska 

Baker 

Eastland 

ucaure 

Bartl«tt 

Pannm 

Mcoce 

BwU 

Qurney 

Both 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Stennis 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Helms 

CtUtlB 

HolUnga 
NAT&-49 

Abouresk 

Humphrey 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Jackson 

PeU 

Blden 

Johnston 

Percy 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Projcmlre 

Burdlok 

Long 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  uagnuaon 

Rlbicoff 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

ScoU.Hugl 

case 

Mcciellan 

Bparkman 

Chiles 

Mcaovem 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mc  in  tyre 

Stevenson 

Cranaton 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Bagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Taft 

Enrtn 

Montoya 

Talmadge 

OrUnn 

Miiskle 

Tunney 

Hart 

Nelson 

Welcker 

HaskeU 

Nunn 

Hathaway 

Pastore 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LIVB  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 1 
Mow,  against. 

NOT  VOTINQ— 28 


Aiken 

Dominick 

Matblas 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Pulbrlght 

Pack  wood 

Bentsea 

Ooldwatar 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Gravel 

Scott. 

Brock 

Hartke 

wmiam  L 

Church 

Ruddiest  on 

Stafford 

Cook 

Hughes 

Tower 

Cotton 

Inouye 

WUllams 

Dole 

Javits 

Young 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  oon- 
f  erence  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  more  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  taUe. 


I 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

BROADCAST  LICENSE  RENEWAL 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lajrs  be- 
fore the  Senate  HJl.  12993.  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (HH.  13993)  to  amend  tlie  Ck>m> 
munlcatlona  Act  of  1984  to  provide  tliat 
licenses  for  the  operctton  of  broadcasting 
stations  may  b«  Issued  and  reneirad  for 
terms  of  four  yaan,  and  for  otber  pnrposw. 

The  Senate  prbceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  the  following: 

That  tbU  Act  may  be  cited  m  tlie  "Broad- 
oast  Llcensa  Banewal  Act". 
CONSIDERATION  OF  PDBLIO  PROBLEliffi, 
NEEDS.  AND  INTBBXSTS 
Ssc.  2.  (a)  Sactlon  809  of  tba  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1884  ia  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  theraof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  Oommtalon  Shall  by  rule  estab- 
lish proocdures  to  be  foUowed  by  lleeaMee 
of  broadcasting  stations  to  ascertain  through- 
out the  terms  of  tfaelr  Uoenses  the  problems. 
needs,  and  latwests  of  the  residents  of  their 
service  areas  for  purposes  of  tbair  program 
service.  Such  rtiles  may  prescribe  different 
procedures  for  different  categories  of  broad- 
casting stations.". 

(b)  Section  309(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  determining  if  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity  would  lie  served  by 
the  renewal  of  a  broadcast  lloease,  the  Com- 
mission shall  consider  (i)  whether  the 
licensee,  during  the  preceding  term  of  its 
Ucense,  foUowed  applicable  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  under  section 
309(1)  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  prob- 
lems, needs,  and  Interests  of  the  residents  of 
Its  service  area,  (2)  whether  «he  licensee  ta 
Its  program  service  during  the  preceding 
license  term  has  substantlaUy  met  thosa 
problems,  needs,  and  Interests,  and  (3) 
whether  the  operation  of  the  station  has  not 
otherwise  been  characterlKed  by  serious  de- 
ficiencies. If  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  licensee  has  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
clatises  (1) .  (2) ,  and  (8) .  a  presrmaptlon  shsn 
be  established  that  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  neoeaslty  would  l>e  served  by 
such  renewal.  The  Commission  shall  give  ex- 
peditious treatment  to  proceedings  Involving 
an  application  for  renewal  of  a  bxoadcast- 
tng  license  and  shall  provide  that  any  hear- 
ing shall  be  structured  so  as  to  proceed  as 
expeditiously  as  poaelMe.". 

STTTDT  or  KXCDUinOI*  or  BBOADCASTKas :  AcnoM 

OK  nsDSBAL  comcmrfCATioivB  comcissxoM 

ZKtCKET 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Federml  Conununloatlona 
Commission  shall  conduct  a  study  to  deter- 
mine how  it  might  expedite  the  elimination 
of  those  regulations  of  broadcast  licensssf 
required  by  the  Commteslon  Act  of  1834 
which  do  not  serve  the  public  Interest  and 
shall  make  annual  reports  of  the  results  o: 
such  study  (including  any  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation)  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  Senate  and  the  (Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Pocalgn  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Commission 
shall  include  in  its  first  annual  report  under 
this  section  Its  concluslans  with  respect  to 
the  differences  among  broadeast  Uoenaees  on 
whlob  an  or  may  b*  based  dWareDttotton  to 
their  rsgulatlon  under  such  Act. 
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(b>  Hia  Vederal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall,  not  later  than  December  31, 
1874,  complete  aU  proceedings  and  take  such 
agency  action  as  it  deems  appn^Mlate  in 
connection  with  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Commission's  rules  (47  CJJEl.  73.36, 
73.240,  78.836)  relating  to  multiple  owner- 
ship of  standard,  frequency  modulation,  and 
television  broadcast  stations  (Pederal  Com- 
munications Docket  Numbered  18110). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Under  the  previous  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  the  time  on  this  bUl  is 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled,  respectively,  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 

The  time  on  amendments  is  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  the  mover  of  the  amendment. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  vrtll 
the  Senator  yield  me  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as 
minority  leader,  I  designate  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  to  have  control  of  the  time 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  is  necessary  to 
make  my  presentation. 

I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  brief  quorum 
call  so  that  the  cloakrooms  can  apprise 
Senators  as  to  the  business  that  Is  now 
pending. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roIL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
24  years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  never  seen  a  bill  that 
affected  and  was  of  greater  Interest  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  Individually 
than  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  total 
reason  why.  But,  if  we  look  at  It,  I  think 
one  can  infer  the  reason  for  this  consid- 
eration. 

There  Is  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  at  some  time  or  other  has  not  ap- 
peared on  television  or  radio.  Naturally, 
a  certain  rapport  has  built  up  between 
the  industry  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  ooimtry, 
Mr.  President,  who  feel  that  if  we  give 
too  much  autonomy  to  the  industry, 
which  is  limited  because  there  are  only 
so  many  frequencies  that  can  be  given 
out  to  the  pid^Uc.  therefore,  if  we  go  too 
far  in  creating  this  autonomy,  the  day 
will  come  when  it  will  come  back  to  haimt 
us.  Realizing  this,  our  subccxnmittee  had 
protracted  hearings.  We  had  9  days  of 
hearings.  Indeed,  we  had  9  days  of  hear- 
ings and  we  heard  from  108  wltneascs. 
Tlie  witnesses  included  Members  <tf  Ctm- 
gresB.  the  Dirsotor  of  the  OOoe  of  Tele- 
communications  Policy   in   the   White 


House,  the  D^>artment  of  Justice,  the 
Chairman  oi  the  FCC,  representatives 
of  several  cltizehs'  groups,  representa- 
tives of  minority  groups,  representatives 
ot  the  broadcasting  Industry,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  AFL-CIO,  representa- 
tives of  religious  groups,  and  many,  many 
others. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  individuals  and 
groups  represented  be  placed  in  the  Rxc- 
OKo  at  this  point. 

Tliere  bedng  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rbcoro.  as 
follows: 

Crbosological  Ltsx  or  Wtrmssss 

JVmi  IB,  1974 

Brown,  Hon.  Clarence  J.,  tlJB.  Representa- 
tive from  Ohio. 

Domealoi,  Hon.  Pete  V.,  a  U.8.  Senator  from 
NewMazloo. 

Loevlnger,  Lee,  counsel.  Media  Structure 
C<»nmittee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  Prepared  statement,  Letter  of 
Jtme  18,  1974. 

Whitehead,  Clay  T.,  Director,  OfOce  of 
Tslecommunicatlons  PoUcy. 

Wiley,  Hon.  Richard  X.,  Chairman,  PedenU 
Commimlcations  Comntfaslon;  accompanied 
by  Benjamin  L.  Oooka,  Commissioner:  Dr. 
Barry  Cole,  consultant:  and  Richard  Shlben, 
Chief,  Renewal  Branch.  Prepared  statement. 
Questions  of  Senator  Hart  and  the  answers 
thereto. 

WUson,  Bruoe  B.,  Deputy  Assistant  Attor- 
ney Oeneral,  Antitrust  DMslon,  Department 
of  Justice. 

rum  le,  ist4 

Abourezk,  Hon.  James  B.,  VS.  Senator  from 
Bonth  Dakota;  accompanied  by  William  F. 
Duhamel,  KOTA,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.;  and 
Dean  Sorensou.  KOCR,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.  Pre- 
pared statement  of  Mr.  Duhamel.  Prepared 
statement  of  Mr.  Sorenson. 

Lang,  Anne  L.,  Pennsylvania  National  Or- 
ganization for  Women,  Sewlckley,  Pa.;  Kath- 
leen Bonk,  broadcast  media  (FCC)  task  force 
coordinator,  WaAlngteo.  D.C:  Miriam  Kap- 
sinow,  Rhode  Island  State  coordinator,  NOW, 
Warwick.  RJ.;  and  Judith  Hennessee,  media 
reform  task  force,  NOW,  New  York,  N.T. 

Mclntlre,  Dr.  Carl  and  Rev.  James  Nichols, 
20th  Century  Reformation  Hour,  and  Free- 
dom Dezenae  CouncU,  Washington.  D.C.  Pre- 
pared statement. 

Moore,  Barle  K.,  oounael,  office  of  commu- 
nication. United  Church  of  Christ,  New 
York  City. 

Schmidt,  Nancy,  chairperson,  St.  Louis 
Broadcast  Coalition,  on  behalf  of  ACTION. 

Wilcher,  Marcus  O.,  Joan  M  Passalacqua, 
and  Sharon  Noguchl,  of  the  Community 
Coalitlcm  tar  Media  Change,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

JTTITX  90,  1974 

Bennett,  Hon.  Wallace  F.,  UJB.  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Bennett,  James  V.,  president.  National  As- 
soclatioa  for  Better  Broadcasttng;  aooom- 
panled  by  John  Daleaslo. 

Brown.  Ronald  H.,  dlreetor.  National  Urban 
Leagtie. 

Davis,  Hugh.  staMon  KMDO,  Taklma, 
Wash.;  accompanied  by  Don  Bennett,  sta- 
tion KREW.  Sunnyside.  Wash. 

Flreetone,  Chazlee,  Citizens  Oommunica- 
tlons  Center,  Washington,  D.C.  Prepared 
statement.  Letter  <a  At«ust  7, 1974. 

OalUvsn,  John  W.,  pabUiAier,  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune;  acoampanied  by  Morris  Lsvln. 
LettM-  at  Atigust  7,  1974. 

Lang,  Anna  L„  Fannsylvanla  National  Or- 
ganization toT  Women;  and  Kathleen  Bonk, 
broadcast  media  (FCC)  task  foroe  coordina- 
tor. 

McCaHar,  Jiames^  chairman.  National  Black 
Madia  <Iealitlim. 

MeOannon.  Donald  H..  presidant.  Westing- 


house  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.;  aooompaalad 
by  Wallace  Dunlap,  vice  president:  John 
Lane,  attorney,  of  Hedrlok  tt  Land;  l?smsay 
Woodworth,  attorney;  and  Joe  Bodlno. 

Scott.  Hon.  William  L.,  UJS.  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Prepared  statement. 

Stakes,  Richard  S.,  executive  vice  president, 
Washington  Star  Station  Qroup. 

Townsend,  Janaea  E.,  coordinator.  Commit- 
tee for  Open  Media.  Prepared  statement, 
jum  as,  1974 

Hargrove,  Wade,  North  Carolina  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters.  Prepared  statement. 

Lindsay,  Gladys  T.,  on  behalf  of  tha  Citi- 
zens Ooajnl'.tee  on  Media,  Chicago.  HL 

Rlddlck,  Rev.  George  ■.,  Chicago,  ni. 

Sauber,  Robert,  Providence,  B.1. 

Stevens,  Dr.  Paul,  president.  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

JXritZ     27,    1974 

Claire,  Nola,  negotiator,  Syracuse  Coalition 
for  the  Free  Flow  of  Information  in  the 
Broadcast  Media. 

Foreman,  Carol  Tucker,  executive  director. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Frankland,  Rev.  Herman  C,  Bangor  Baptist 
Church,  Bangor,  Maine.  Miscellaneous 
articles. 

Frames,  John  E..  president,  WHIM.  East 
Providence,  R  J. 

Helms,  Hon.  Jesse,  U.S.  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Marsh,  Henry,  vice-mayor,  Richmond.  Va., 
chairman.  National  Black  Caucus  of  Local 
Elected  Officials. 

Rauh,  Joseph,  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  and  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C;  accompanied 
by  Yvonne  Price,  executive  assistant;  and 
Lynn  Pearl,  legislative  representative.  Pre- 
pared statement. 

Schardt.  Arlie,  associate  director.  American 
CItU  Ubertles  Union. 

Sultts,  Steve,  CivU  Liberties  Union  of  Ala- 
bama; accompanied  by  Sue  Thompson,  staff 
member. 

ADOmONAI.  ASTUXES,   LKTRBS, 
AMD  STATEICENTB 

Bentsen.  Hon.  Uoyd.  U.S.  Senator  from 
Texas,  statement. 

Church,  Hon.  Frank,  UjS.  Senator  from 
Idaho,  statement. 

Curtis,  Hon.  Carl  T.,  US.  Senator  frcMn 
Nebraska,  statement. 

Dole,  Hon.  Bob,  VS.  Senator  from  TTansas, 
statement. 

Grams,  Harold,  KSD/KSD-TV,  Inc.,  letter 
of  June  21. 1974.      

Hansen,  IXalpb,  KTVl  2,  letter  of  July  9, 
1974. 

Henley,  Robert,  vice  president  and  station 
manager,  WON  Continental  Broadcasting  Co., 
letter  of  July  3. 1974. 

Krelsteln,  Harold  R.,  president.  Plough 
liiroadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  letter  of  August  16, 
1874. 

Mandel,  Marjorle,  article  in  the  St.  Louis 
Today. 

Marmet,  Robert  A.,  Marmet  Professional 
C<xp.,  letter  of  June  27, 1874. 

Packwood.  Hon.  Bob,  U.S.  Senator  from 
Oregon,  statement. 

Scott.  Hon.  Hugh,  VS.  Seziator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, statement. 

Vadeboncoeur,  E.  R.,  president,  Newhouse 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  letter  of  July  29.  1974. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what 
did  we  do?  The  House  passed  a  bill,  and 
I  must  say  very  frankly  and  very  candidly 
here  today,  it  was  a  bill  that,  by  too 
many,  was  considered  to  be  completely 
an  industry  bill.  It  went  the  whole  way  in 
giving  the  industry  most  everything  that 
it  wanted. 

Tben.  of  course,  vdien  the  bin  came 
over  to  the  Senate,  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous furor.  All  of  these  citizens  groups 
began  calling  up  Mr.  Pastors,  Mr.  Zapple 
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Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  White 
assistant  to  Mr.  Baker  In 
They  were  pretty  much  a 
they  came  before  our  co 
listened  to  them  all  at  lc_^ 
What  we  did.  Mr.  Presld 
our  heads  together,  and 
with  what  we  considered  to  ,„  . ,.,».»»«,. 
compromise.  What  did  we?do?  We  set 
out  criteria  and  we  spelled  &  all  out.  We 
said  that  If  that  licensee  c^nplied  with 
those  criteria  in  a  comparfl|lve  hearing, 
he  was  entitled  to  a  presuniptlon  in  his 
favor  that  he  had  served  tqje  public  In 
terest  and  that  the  lice 
renewed. 
That  is  what  we  did  for 

and  that  was  going  quite  a    , 

cause  in  that  particular  1]  stance,  we 
overruled,  more  or  less,  the  '  THDB.  case 
In  Boston,  channel  5  in  :  ioston  and 
cleared  up  other  rulings.  Tl  9X  was  the 
one  thing  that  had  dlsturbec  the  indus- 
try for  a  long.  long  time. 

At  the  same  time,  we  left  the  license 
duration  not  to  exceed  3  yea  a,  which  is 
the  present  law.  We  came  oik  with  that 
kind  of  bill.  J 

We  gave  the  licensee  a  pr^imiptlon  In 
order  to  assure  the  stability  qf  the  Indus 
try.  which  was  the  impo. 
the  same  time,  we  left  it  at  . 
Why?  Why  did  we  leave  1 
That  is  the  question.  Beca 
amendment  now  pending 
that  has  a  multitude  of  Se 
sponsoring  it.  and  there 
more  who  will  come  here, 
vote  for  it.  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  made  clear. 

We  left  it  at  3  years  beciuse.  In  the 
past,  one  of  the  ways  that  thff  public  ever 
got  any  relief  was  through  f  petition  to 
deny.  A  petition  to  deny  isiflled  at  re- 
newal time.  If  we  make  it  5  jfears  Instead 
of  3  years,  what  we  are  dolnf  is  stretch- 
ing out  the  period  so  thatjhe  voice  of 
the  public  cannot  be  heard  wj^ln  3  years. 
We  have  to  wait  5  years.  |liat  is  the 
reason  we  did  it. 

The  Senator  from  TenAssee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  I  agreed  on  this^mpromlse. 
I  said  throughout  that  heaAig  that  we 
would  never  have  a  good  bll  until  we 
made  both  sides  unhappy,  fcd  that  Is 
exactly  what  we  did.  If,  to£y,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  we  wait  one  side 
to  throw  their  hats  in  the  alt  in  a  glee- 
ful exhibition,  that  is  one  fhlng.  and 
allow  the  other  side  to  sheii  crocodile 
tears,  we  can  begin  to  cImm  ge  the  bill 
that  was  reported  out  of  com  littee. 

I  have  no  personal  Intei  »t  In  this 
matter.  My  Job  and  Senator  Maker's  Job 
was  to  serve  the  public  intere  t,  and  that 
Is  precisely  what  we  tried  to  io.  That  is 
precisely  what  we  tried  to  dC.  and  that 
Is  what  we  have  done. 

I  am  asking  the  Senate  toJay  to  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  tiitf  committee 
and  allow  us  to  go  to  conJeTence  and 
iron  out  any  differences  tha^nlght  exist 
between  the  Senate  version  and  the 
House  version.  If  we  begin  toteange  and 
extend  the  period,  we  shiUBhave  very 
precious  little  or  nothing  toftalk  about 
when  we  go  to  conference. 

I  tell  the  Senators,  we  m 
from  our  constituents 
time  wIU  come  when  we 


not  hear 

but  the 

Ihear  from 


our  constituents,  because  I  am  afraid 
that  if  we  go  too  far  in  creating  au- 
tonomy. It  is  going  to  be  rather  difficult. 
Not  too  long  ago,  we  had  a  program  on 
TV,  something  to  do  with  limocence, 
where  there  was  shown  an  offensive  scene 
in  a  girls'  reformatory.  I  understand  that 
ABC  is  going  to  put  on  another  thing, 
outrageous,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
molestation  of  a  teenager  by  a  science 
teacher. 

If  we  want  to  keep  this  industry 
within  the  realm  of  responsibility,  and 
I  am  not  antl-lnd\istry  and  they  know 
it,  let  us  work  out  an  assurance  that  If 
they  do  a  good  Job  in  the  public  interest, 
at  least  they  have  a  plus  for  renewal, 
as  against  blue-sky  competitive  applica- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  I  beg  my  col- 
leagues— I  beg  my  colleagues  today— do 
not  remove  the  voice  of  the  pubUc.  Do 
not  remove  the  voice  of  the  public  and 
compel  it  to  wait  5  years  before  It  can 
make  a  complaint. 

Mr.  President,  after  9  days  of  hearings, 
and  2  days  of  committee  deliberation 
In  open  executive  session,  the  Commerce 
Committee  Is  reporting  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  12993. 
the  House-passed  broadcast  license  re- 
newal bill. 

The  conunlttee  heard  over  100  wit- 
nesses. Including  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Ertrector  of  the  Office  of  Telecommu- 
nications Policy,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Chairman  of  the  FCC,  repre- 
sentatives of  several  citizens  groups, 
representatives  of  minority  groups, 
representatives  of  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry, a  representative  of  the  APL-CIO, 
representatives  of  religious  groups,  and 
many  others. 

Testimony  ranged  from  the  view  that 
no  legislation  was  necessary  to  support 
of  the  House-passed  bill.  Everyone,  how- 
ever, supported  the  principle  that  the 
public's  Interest  is  paramount,  and  what- 
ever Congress  decides  to  do  should  rest 
on  that  consideration  alone. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  broad- 
cast licensee  who  conscientiously^  serves 
the  public  should  have  some  reasonable 
assurance  his  license  will  be  renewed.  At 
the  same  time  a  licensee  who  had  not  ful- 
filled his  commitment  to  the  public 
should  have  his  application  for  license 
renewal  denied. 

I  believe  the  legislation  which  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  affirms  the  necessity 
that  broadcast  licensees  have  stability  in 
the  public  Interest.  It  also  affirms  the 
necessity  for  the  competitive  spur  which 
inheres  in  the  Communications  Act.  As 
reported  it  would  do  the  following: 

First.  Direct  the  FCC  to  establish  by 
rule  procedures  for  broadcast  licensees  to 
follow  throughout  the  terms  of  their  li- 
censes to  ascertain  the  problems,  needs, 
and  interests  of  the  residents  of  their 
service  areas  for  purposes  of  program 
service. 

These  rules  could  prescribe  differently 
for  different  classes  of  broadcast  statlcms. 
Second.  EMrect  the  FCC  at  renewal 
time.  In  determining  whether  the  public 
Interest  had  been  served,  td  ccmsider: 
Whether  the  licensee  during  the  preced- 
ing license  term  followed  the  applicable 
ascertainment  procedures;  whether  the 
licensee  in  its  program  service  substan- 


tially met  the  ascertained  problems, 
needs,  and  Interests  of  his  service  area; 
and  whether,  dxirlng  the  preceding  li- 
cense term,  the  operation  of  the  station 
was  not  otherwise  chareu;teri2ed  by  seri- 
ous deficiencies.  If  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  licensee  has  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  clauses  (1) ,  (2) ,  and  (3) , 
a  presumption  shall  be  established  that 
the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  would  be  served  by  such  re- 
newal. 

In  a  comparative  renewal  proceeding 
this  presumption,  of  course,  would  give 
way  to  other  compelling  factors.  In  other 
words  a  licensee  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
given  a  license  in  perpetuity. 

Third.  Require  the  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  how  it  might 
expedite  the  elimination  of  those  regu- 
lations of  broadcast  licensees  required 
by  the  Commimlcations  Act  which  do  not 
serve  the  public  Interest,  and  to  make 
annual  reports  thereon,  inclu^g  any 
recommendations  for  legislation,  to  the 
Commerce  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Fourth.  Direct  the  PXXJ  to  ccnnplete 
docket  18110 — multiple  ownership-— by 
December  31. 1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  this  bill  will 
further  the  larger  and  more  effective  use 
of  radio  and  television  by  clarifying  the 
broadcast  license  renewal  standards  and 
procedures  in  order  to  better  inform 
broadcast  licensees  and  their  challengers 
of  what  is  required  under  the  public 
Interest  standard  of  the  Communications 
Act.  It  will  also  better  inform  the  listen- 
ing and  viewing  public  of  what  it  may 
rightfully  expect  from  those  who  are 
given  the  privilege  of  using  the  airwaves. 

Licensees  who  have  received  broad- 
cast licenses  and  operated  stations  in  ac- 
cordance with  Commission  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  policies  such  as  in  cross- 
ownership,  integration  of  management 
and  ownership,  should  not  find  these  fac- 
tors injected  into  the  renewal  proceeding 
unless  there  has  been  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances or  a  failure  to  comply  or  an 
abuse  of  the  policy  or  rule. 

Under  this  legislati(m  challenges  are 
entitled  to  file  competing  appUcaticms  at 
renewal  time. 

Section  309(e)  of  the  Commimlcatlons 
Act  provides  for  a  full  hearing,  under 
those  circumstances  therefore  the  In- 
cumbent emd  a  challenger  are  afforded 
an  opportimlty  to  submit  all  relevant 
data  as  to  all  applications  and  challenge 
any  data  that  is  submitted.  After  all  the 
evidence  is  submitted  and  the  hearings 
completed,  the  Commission  will  make  a 
Judgment  as  to  whether  incumbent  has 
satisfied  the  criteria  established  by  this 
legislation.  If  a  finding  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive then  a  presumption  Is  made  on  be- 
half of  the  existing  licensee.  This  is  a 
plus  of  major  significance  in  the  r^ewal 
proceeding. 

However,  the  PCC  must  take  into  ac- 
count those  factors  which  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  public  interest  even  though 
they  are  unrelated  to  program  service  or 
operation  and  consider  them  alongside 
the  presumption. 

Thus,  for  examine,  to  the  «ctent  the 
PT7C  has  flexlMllty  to  deal  with  media 
concentration  in  a  unique  case,  which 
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la  not  coyered  by  the  Commission  rules 
or  policies,  such  an  issue  could,  if  com- 
pelling enough  have  an  effect  on  the  pre- 
sumption. 

In  any  event,  in  those  cases  where  the 
presxmiption  does  attach,  it  Is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  leglslaticm  Uiat  it  be  given 
great  weight  short  of  decisional  signifi- 
cance by  the  FCC.  The  presimiptlon  re- 
lates to  what  a  licensee  has  in  fact  done, 
and  it  rests  mainly  on  the  most  critical 
and  important  ingredient  of  the  public 
interest  concept,  that  is.  actual  program 
service  to  the  pubUc. 

Past  programing  sendee  is.  of  course, 
at  the  heart  of  the  pubUe  Interest  deter- 
mination; and  the  amendment  gives  a 
strong  preference  to  an  incumbent  com- 
parative renewal  applicant  who  has  sub- 
stantially met  the  problems,  et  cetera,  of 
the  residents  of  Its  service  area. 

What  happens,  however.  If  the  hearing 
record  shows  that  the  renewal  applicant 
has  not  "substantially  met"  or  served  the 
problems,  needs  and  interests  of  his  area? 
Under  the  amendment  he  would  obtain 
no  presumption.  On  the  contrary.  If  the 
competing  new  applicant  establishes  that 
he  would  substantially  serve  the  public 
Interest,  he  should  clearty  be  preferred 
over  one  who  was  given  the  opportimlty 
to  do  so  but  chose  instead  to  deliver  less 
than  substantial  service  to  the  public.  In 
short,  the  past  records  of  the  renewal  ap- 
pUcant  is  stlU  the  critical  factor,  but  here 
it  would  militate  i«alnst  renewal  and  in 
favor  of  the  new  applicant,  provided  that 
the  latter  establishes  that  it  would  sididly 
serve  the  pubUc  Interest. 

This  amendment  thus  recognizee  that 
the  most  important  fact  in  evaluating 
competing  applications  is  the  incimi- 
bent's  past  programing  record.  More- 
over, an  existing  licensee  knowing  that 
its  renewal  will  be  Judged  on  its  program- 
ing record  will  be  encouraged  to  present 
programing  that  is  substantially  respon- 
sive to  community  problons,  needs,  and 
Interests.  Failure  to  provide  such  pro- 
graming will  subject  the  Incumbent  to 
the  risk  of  losing  its  license  to  a  compet- 
ing applicant  whom  the  Commission 
believes  will  render  such  service.  Uhder 
this  criteria  a  reascmable  amount  of 
stability  is  maintained  within  the  indus- 
try while  at  the  same  time  substantial 
programing  performance  is  promoted 
and  competing  applicants  are  aUe  to 
challenge  those  broadcasters  who  do  not 
provide  such  service. 

I  believe  that  this  blU  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  is  a  careful 
blend  of  the  best  of  all  proposals  with  the 
public  interest  dominating.  Any  amend- 
ment may  upset  this  fine  balance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
bill  as  it  was  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee and  to  reject  all  amendments. 

The  RRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AiLEK) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  like 
to  have. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  ad- 
dressing myself  to  this  bill,  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
Bittee,  Senator  Pastoxs.  for  his  deter- 
nxined  efforts  despite  ip^n^fn^  pressures 
pro  and  con  to  bring  this  bUl  to  the  floor. 
Kany  days  of  bearings  were  necessary  to 


give  all  those  who  wanted  to  testify  on 
broadcast  license  renewal  legislation  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  After  we  concluded 
the  hearings,  additional  time  was  re- 
quired to  evaluate  the  testimony  and 
reach  agreement  on  a  bill.  After  lengthy 
consideration  of  the  record,  the  chair- 
man and  I  agreed  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  full  0>mmerce  Conomittee 
in  the  form  of  a  substitute  to  HJl.  12993. 
After  2  days  of  deliberations  in  open 
executive  session,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee unanimously  adopted  an  amend- 
ment in  the  natiu-e  of  a  substitute  to  the 
House  bill  which  I  believe  improved  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  5  years  many 
people  have  felt  there  are  unsettling 
trends  in  the  broadcast  license  renewal 
process  which  threaten  the  stability  of 
broadcast  stations  in  the  public  interest. 
Many  others  have  disagreed. 

The  statutory  scheme  of  the  Conmiuni- 
catlons  Act,  among  other  things,  is  in- 
toided  to  motivate  a  licensee  to  do  the 
best  Job  possible  to  serve  his  listening 
and  viewing  public. 

The  rationale  being  that  if  a  licensee 
knows  he  is  subject  to  at  least  a  review 
of  his  performance  and  perhaps  a  chal- 
lenge every  three  years  by  someone  who 
may  claim  he  is  better  able  to  serve  the 
public,  that  licensee  will  do  his  best  to 
establish  a  record  of  substantial  serv- 
ice during  his  preceding  license  term. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Commimlcatlons  Act  or,  for  that 
matter  in  rea^n  and  logic,  which  sug- 
gests this  competitive  spur  should  be 
applied  by  the  FCX:  or  the  courts  in  such 
a  way  as  to  defeat  its  Intended  purpose, 
which  is,  of  course,  assuring  the  best 
possible  broadcast  service  for  the  public. 

The  extensive  hearings  the  Commerce 
Conunlttee  held  on  this  legislation  made 
this  evident.  Every  witness — those  ad- 
vocating legislation  as  well  as  those  op- 
posed— agreed  that  the  conscientious 
licensee  who  Is  keenly  responsive  to  the 
problems,  needs,  and  interests  of  his  lis- 
tening or  viewing  public  should  have  a 
reasonable  expectation  his  license  will  be 
renewed  whetiier  challenged  or  not.  ITils 
is  stability  in  the  public  hiterest.  Other- 
wise how  may  a  licensee  be  expected  to 
devote  the  necessary  time,  effoot,  and 
money  to  furnish  quality  broadcast  serv- 
ice. 

Orant  of  a  broctdcast  license  of  course 
expressly  confers  no  property  right  on 
the  grantee.  The  law  also  requires  that 
it  be  renewed  at  least  every  3  years. 

Bfany  licensees  have  maintained  that 
a  S-year  license  term  is  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest,  because  such  a  diort 
license  term  requires  ttiem  to  spend  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time,  money,  and 
effort  preparing  renewal  applications. 
Resources,  they  say,  which  could  better 
be  expended  Improving  their  broadcast 
service. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  persua- 
sively argued  that  renewal  time  offers  the 
FCC  the  (mly  real  opportunity  It  has  to 
assess  a  broadcaster's  perfonnance.  After 
all,  the  FCC  has  8,633  broadcast  li- 
censees, and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
monitor  each  of  them  to  evaluate  their 
overall  performance. 

Tliese  competing  considerations  were 
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thoroughly  explored  and  considered  dur- 
ing the  committee  hearings.  We  con- 
cluded that  the  license  term  should  con- 
tinue to  be  3  years  as  provided  by  the 
Conmiunications  Act. 

The  committee  also  heard  extensive 
testimony  on  the  question  of  how  much 
credit  the  FCX;  should  give  an  incumbent 
licensee  in  a  comparative  renewal  pro- 
ceeding for  broadcast  operations  during 
the  Inunediate  proceeding  license  term. 
And,  this,  of  course.  Involves  the  subsid- 
iary issue  of  determining  the  standard  of 
service  which  is  entitled  to  whatever  plus 
the  FCC  might  give. 

While  everyone  agrees  that  the  public 
Interest  dictates  that  a  licensee  who  is 
truly  responsive,  or  substantially  re- 
sponsive, or  responsive  to  some  other 
high  degree,  to  the  problems,  needs,  and 
interests  of  his  constituency  should  have 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  license  re- 
newal in  a  comparative  situation,  no  one 
has  been  able  to  articulate  specific 
standards  by  which  a  licensee's  perfo: 
ance  may  be  measured. 

Moreover,     awaimlng     this     can 
achieved  there  is  considerable  disagree 
ment  whether  such  a  high  caliber  of  past 
performance  should  absolutely  bar  con- 
sideration of  a  competing  application. 

In  the  bm  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  we  seek  to  define  the 
public  interest  standard  in  section  2(b) 
but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  new 
parties  from  demonstrating  that  they 
can  better  serve  the  public  interest.  If  a 
licensee:  First,  complies  with  applicable 
ascertainment  procedure;  second,  sub- 
stantially meets  the  ascertained  prob- 
lems, needs,  and  interests  of  the  resi- 
dents of  his  service  tuea;  and  third,  his 
license  has  not  been  characterized  by 
any  serious  deficiencies,  a  presiunptlon 
is  established  that  the  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity  would  be 
served  by  the  renewal  of  his  license.  The 
effect  of  2(b).  I  believe,  will  be  to  em- 
phasize that  past  programing  service  is 
the  major  consideration  in  determining 
whether  a  licensee  should  be  renewed. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  of  least  Impor- 
tance, there  was  considerable  testimony 
on  the  extent  to  which  issues  of  cross- 
ownership  and  multiple  ownership  of 
mass  media,  as  weH  as  integration  of 
ownership  and  management  of  broadcast 
stations,  should  be  significant  factors  In 
determining  whether  grant  of  a  renewal 
application  would  serve  the  public  inter- 
est. And  If  so,  how  slpmlflcant  and  wheth- 
er the  Commission  should  adoot  rules  or 
process  on  a  case-bv-case  basis? 

As  to  the  cross-ownership  of  broadcast 
stations  and  other  communications  me- 
dia, most  witnesses  felt  the  nubile  inter- 
est would  be  better  served  If  the  'PCC  pro- 
ceeded by  rule.  Personally,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Industry  should  be  restructured 
throufi^  the  renewal  process  and  that 
any  action  the  Commission  takes  with 
respect  to  the  cross-ownership  of  broad- 
cast stations  and  other  communications 
media  should  be  taken  through  formal 
rulemaking. 

TTie  policy  <rf  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  ownership  and  management 
of  broadcast  licensees  is  contained  in  the 
Conununlcations  Act  and  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, policies  and  decisions  of  the  FCC. 
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The  antitrust  policies  of  tlie  United 
States,  on  the  otLer  hand,  are  set  out  in 
the  Sherman  Act,  Clayton  Act,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  and  the 
judicial  and  administrative  interpreta- 
tions of  those  acts. 

The  Ingredients  of  the  public  interest 
standard  of  the  Communications  Act  are 
one  matter. 

The  ingredients  of  unfair  competition 
and  concentration  under  the  antitrust 
standard  may  be  quite  a  different  matter. 

Inquiries  under  the  Communications 
Act  into  broadcast  service  should  be  con- 
cerned with  those  matters  which  go  to 
the  public's  interest  in  the  larger  and 
more  effective  use  of  radio  (NBC  (319 
U.S.  190) ) . 

I  was  impressed  with  the  statement 
given  us  by  the  Chairman  of  the  PCX?  to 
the  effect  that: 

The  licenBee  should  be  jtidged  on  the  basis 
of  that  actual  performance,  not  on  weaker 
presumptive  factors.  ...  If  the  Incumbent 
llcenaee's  past  programming  service  has  been 
substantially  responsive  to  ascertained  com- 
mimlty  needs  and  interests,  then  Integration 
of  ownership  with  management  Is  an  Irrele- 
vant factor  In  the  comparative  renewal  pro- 
ceeding. • 


that  proposal 
>tee  shares  my 
said  so  in  the 

although  we 
hat  in  imlque 

still  have  the 
issue  of  media 
legislative  lan- 
■ence  with  the 
and  the  state- 


|deral  Commu- 

stabUshed  the 
|;ion,  but  short 
H.R.  12993, 


I  generally  agree  wi 

and  I  believe  the  co 

view  in  this  regard  an 
report  filed  with  the  b: 
specifically  emphasized 
cases  the  Commission 
opportunity  to  raise  t_. 
concentration.  I  hope  th. 
guage  8«reed  to  in  conf 

House  of  Representative^^ ^- 

ment  of  managers  on  behilf  of  the  House 
and  Senate  will  furtheri  recognize  and 
clarify  these  distinction^  and  establish 
a  general  policy  on  medli  concentration 
for  the  guidance  of  the  ~ 
nicatlons  Commission. 

I  believe  our  hearings 
necessity  for  some  legisli 
of  what  the  proponents 
as  passed  by  the  House./urge  as  mini- 
mally necessary  to  achlfve  stability  In 
the  public  interest.  I 

In  my  judgment  the  aoAndment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  fcjl.  12993  will 
achieve  the  objective  we  ill  seek,  that  of 
assuring  the  best  possible  |>ro»dcast  serv- 
ice for  the  American  peogie. 

I  suppose.  Mr.  President,  that  as  one 
spends  more  time  In  th«|  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  havc|been  here  only 
8  years,  a  relatively  shor^Ume  compared 
to  many  of  my  coUeagueA  one  comes  to 
reaUze  that  the  harder  o|  e  has  to  work 
on  an  issue,  the  more  coil  pkx  and  con- 
troversial it  becomes.  Tha  is  not  a  com- 
forting observation,  but  (  ne  that  I  am 
afraid  I  must  make.  Certi  Inly,  it  Is  true 
so  far  as  matters  relating  to  the  broad- 
cast Industry  are  conceme  I. 

When  I  became  the  ra  iklng  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  orf  Communica- 
tions, I  thought  I  knew  . 
the  broadcasting  indust: 
tlced  law  for  a  while,  and 
not  communications  law^ 
had  a  general  understan  ^  _ 
dustry.  I  had  a  friendly ,jplea5ant  rela- 
tionship with  the  broa^asters  in  my 
State,  which  I  think  anJ  I  hope  I  still 
enjoy.  I  even  beguiled  lArself  with  the 
thought  that  I  had  consi(ftrable  concern 
for  the  impact  of  radio  land  television 


ethlng  about 
I  had  prac- 

ilthough  it  was 
I  thought  I 
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on  the  future  of  the  country  and  its 
capacity  to  resolve  the  issues  that  con- 
front us. 

I  still  believe  those  things,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  must  say  that  after  going 

throuch,  I  believe,  103  witnesses 

Mr.  PASTORE.  108. 
Mr.  BAKER.  108  witnesses  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Ckxnmimications  Sub- 
committee, which  Senator  Pastor* 
chaired  and  which  he  and  I  both  at- 
tended, after  coimtless  efforts  with  ma- 
jority and  minority  staff  to  set  out  and 
understand  the  several  oontentlona  of  the 
adversary  parties,  and  the  relationships 
and  the  cross-relationships  and  the  sub- 
tle shadings  of  point  of  view,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  there  Is  no  earthly 
way  to  satisfy  everyone  in  this  respect, 
and  we  might  as  weU  quit  trying. 

We  did  not  satisfy  everyone.  It  may 
be  that  we  did  not  satisfy  anyone  except 
ourselves.  But  for  whatever  it  is  worth, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  represent 
to  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  I 
believe  we  have  the  best  bill  that  it  is 
possible  to  get  under  the  circumstances, 
taking  into  account  the  diversity  of  in- 
terests and  the  conflicts  which  arise  In 
thla  field. 

The  Tennessee  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, no  doubt  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Broadcasters,  no  doubt  public 
interest  groups  and  the  several  organi- 
zations that  have  appeared  and  tes- 
tified or  taken  an  Interest  In  this  mat- 
ter will  be  variously  upset  about  one 
thing  or  another,  about  thfe  license  term, 
about  the  presumption  established  in  the 
case  of  compliance  with  the  ascertain- 
ment provisions,  about  what  the  PCC 
ought  to  do  In  the  pending  rulemaking 
on  cross-ownership,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  fairness  doctrine  and  other  matters 
which  were  discussed  by  many  witnesses 
and  were  all  carefully  considered. 

Just  to  make  the  stew  a  little  thicker, 
for  the  first  time  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee liad  a  public  markup  on  a  major 
bill  and  while  that  was  a  new  experi- 
ence. It  was  a  good  one.  Of  all  the  things 
we  do  that  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  full 
scrutiny  of  the  public,  the  regulation,  the 
licensing,  and  the  conduct  of  the  broad- 
cast industry  in  the  United  States  cer- 
tainly should  be. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  our  objective  to 
do  what  was  best  for  the  most  people. 
We  sought  to  protect  the  legitimate 
Interests  of  the  broadcasters,  who  have 
a  great  investment,  and  the  obvious 
legitimate  hiterests  of  the  piAlic,  who 
are  the  consumers  of  the  product  of  the 
broadcasters.  We  wanted  to  do  a  con- 
scientious Job  of  balajiclng  the  con- 
flicting Interests,  taking  into  account  the 
excellent  advice  of  the  majority  and 
minority  staffs — and  let  me  digress  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  Nick  Zapple.  who  Is 
communications  counsel  for  the  Com- 
merce Committee  to  John  Hardy  of  the 
majority  staff,  and  to  Ward  White  of 
the  minority  staff,  llxey  were  very  pa- 
tient with  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  wltta  me.  We  express  our  opinions 
energetically,  and  the  staff  has  a  hard 
time,  sometimes,  keeping  up  with  us- 
but  they  did. 

But  after  aU  of  that.  Mr.  President,  I 
represent  to  the  Senate  that  we  did  a 
good  Job.  not  a  perfect  Job  but  the  best 


job  we  think  can  be  done  trnder  the 
circumstances  in  view  of  the  confflctlng 
viewpoints. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  amend 
this  bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  emasculate 
it.  I  hope  we  will  go  forward  with  the 
full  thrust  of  this  proposal  I  support  the 
bill  as  reported,  and  ^predate  the  mle 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  which 
has  become  traditional  in  this  area;  and, 
as  I  say,  I  hope  the  bill  will  go  forward 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  these 
remarks  are  on  H.R.  12993,  the  Broad- 
cast License  Renewal  Act  I  am  pleaeed 
to  be  a  coeponsor  of  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  to  extend  the  license  term  tor 
AM.  FM,  and  TV  broadcas^ig  stations 
from  3  to  5  years. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing Interest  on  the  part  of  the  broadcast- 
ing industry,  the  general  public  and 
legislators  to  reform  the  regulatoiy 
process  by  wlilch  broadcast  llcenaee  aie 
renewed. 

Par  over  40  years  the  pcriicy  of  the 
Federal  Communication  Oommlssloa 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission,  was  to  regularly  and  rou- 
tinely make  aK>llcation  grants  to  the 
existing  lioensees  where  they  could  show 
that  their  broadcast  operations  had  beev 
meritorious  during  the  precet^lng  license 
term.  During  this  considerable  period 
mariced  by  dynamic  change,  growth,  and 
progress  in  broadcasting,  the  Commis- 
sion followed  a  conidstent  policy  wfakfa 
recognised  that  the  past  perfonnanoe 
and  programing  service  of  a  broadcaster 
was  the  most  reliable  Indicator  of  future 
perfonnance  and  service. 

Then  in  1969,  in  the  WHDH  case,  the 
FCC  denied  that  station's  renewal  amdl- 
cation,  and  totally  disregarding  the  li- 
censee's oUbstanding  record  of  sendee 
to  Its  ccHnmunlty,  awarded  the  license  to 
a  competing  applicant  with  no  prior 
broadcast  experience.  Since  that  contro- 
versial decision,  there  has  been  a  drama- 
tic Ixusrease  in  competing  appUcatkms 
filed  on  top  of  incumbent  appUcaats 
seeking  to  take  over  or  deny  the  llcenaae 
of  broadcasting  stations.  In  the  view  of 
many  observers,  the  situation  facing  the 
broadcasting  industry  today  is  one  of  un- 
certainty and  hutablllty— some  even 
label  it  chaos — which  is  neither  In  the 
Interest  of  the  public  nor  the  broad- 
casters. 

I  cannot  exaggerate  the  degree  of  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  broadcasters  over 
the  desperate  situation  they  now  find 
themselves  In  as  a  result  of  FCC  rules 
and  policies. 

The  Nebnudca  Broadcasters  Aasoda- 
tion  is  an  organization  made  up  of  small 
town  operators  of  radio  and  televlsioo 
stations  tl^voughout  my  State  of  Ne- 
braska. Ttaeh-  everyday  regolBtory,  finan- 
cial, and  administratiTe  problems  are 
tgrpleal  of  the  problems  of  broadcasters 
acroes  America.  At  its  recent  oonTention 
the  NBA  adopted  a  series  of  resoluttone 
which  reflect  the  general  ooncems  of 
broadcasters,  and  I  submit,  are  repre- 
sentattve  of  the  kinds  of  resolutions  be- 
ing adopted  at  broadcasters*  conventicms 
throughout  the  cottntrj. 

Vfr.  Pte^dent.  I  request  unanCOioui 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  NBA  at  its  convention 
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held  In  OolGanbOB,  Ktibr.,  on  deptember 
17.  1974.  be  inserted  fiito  the  Rboors  at 
tbe  ccmolusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  PTwttdent,  my  fel- 
low Nebraskans  are  troubled  by  the  FCC's 
license  renewal  proceas,  among  other 
things.  In  my  opinion,  legidation  is  long 
Overdue  which  would  better  Inform 
broadcasters  what  they  can  reasonably 
expect  at  license  renewal  time  and  what 
is  required  of  them  during  their  license 
terms  undfr  the  public  interest  stand- 
ard of  tiie  Communlcatbnis  Act  of  1934. 
HJR.  12993  was  drafted  to  improve  the 
periormance  of  broadcasters  by  clarify- 
ing and  modifying  the  license  renewal 
policies  and  procedures  followed  by  the 
FCC.  The  Broadcast  License  Renewal  Act 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  379  to 
14.  As  amended  and  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  this  bill  should 
provide  a  meaningful  standard  by  which 
the  general  public  and  competing  ap- 
plicants can  properly  measure  iJxe  per- 
formance of  an  incumbent  licensee  and 
judge  the  merits  of  his  renewal  applica- 
tion. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  substitute,  which  we  are  to 
consider,  will  go  a  long  way  to  restore 
stability  and  confidence  in  the  broadcast 
license  renewal  process. 

Fm-  one  thing,  the  License  Renewal 
Act  will  direct  the  FCC  In  section  2(a)  to 
(establish  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
broadcasters  to  ascertain  the  problems, 
needs,  and  Interests  of  the  local  residents 
tliey  are  licensed  to  serve.  The  Commis- 
sion will  set  forth  tliese  ascertaiimient 
procedures  by  rule,  rather  than  on  a 
case-by-ease  basis,  thereby  assuring 
that  explicit  requlranents  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  licensees. 

Therefore,  the  broadcaster  will  knov 
under  the  Smate  bin.  that  the  ^CC  ex- 
pects him  to  make  a  diligent,  positive, 
and  continnous  effort  to  discover ,  the 
problems,  oonoerns,  tastes,  and  desires 
of  the  listeners  and  vle«ren  iHthln  Ms 
service  area  and  then  to  fashion  his  sta- 
tion's programing  accordingly. ,  But  the 
contrid  of  tbe  program  service  still 
belongs  to  the  lic^tnsee,  and  the  TPCC  will 
not  attempt  to  control  or  seoond-guees 
the  licensee's  decteloos  <m  how  best  to 
serve  his  community. 

The  test  of  renewal  under  H.R.  12993, 
as  under  existing  law,  is  whether  the  pub- 
lic interest  would  be  served  thereby.  Sec- 
tion 2(b)  makes  clear  that  the  principal 
consideration  of  the  FCC  when  it  eval- 
uates a  renews^  appUeatioii  is  whether 
the  broadcaster  has.  In  fact,  responded 
to  ascertained  problems,  needs,  and  In- 
terests. In  other  words,  the  Commission 
will  place  emphasis  on  the  incumbent 
licensee's   past   programing   and   total 
service  record  rather  than  on  a  new- 
comer's frivolous  and  untried  promises. 
The  commerce  bill  also  makes  clear 
that  past  program  service  of  9Xi  renewal 
applicants — whether  contested  or  con- 
tested—wffl  be  judged  by  one  standard, 
namely,  whether  the  proframlng  has 
"substantially  mef^  B86ertatned  tnob- 
lems,  needs,  and  Interests.  Uhder  cttttent 
policies   the   PCC   relies   on   different 


standards  in  contested  and  uncontested 
cases.  A  single  standattl  for  an  situations 
should  remove  same  of  the  confusion  and 
uncertafntj'  now  existing  In  the  renewal 
process. 

Thefienate  bill  also  establishes  In  sec- 
tion 2(b^  a  presiunption  in  favor  of  the 
incumbent  licensee  who  has  property 
ascertained  local  problems,  needs  and 
mtenists;  •*hose  phigramlng  Is  respon- 
sive to  those  problems,  needs,  and  Inter- 
ests; and  whose  operations  are  not  char- 
acterized by  character,  technical,  legal, 
or  other  serious  deficiencies,  m  other 
words,  H.R.  12993  will  give  a  preference 
to  the  ctotelentious  broadcaster  who  has 
provided  good  service  to  his  commimlty. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Bcense  renewal  bill 
Is  meritorious  in  these  respects. 

It  is  true  that  HH.  12993  does  not  go 
as  far  as  either  the  broadcasters  or  their 
challengers  would  like  and  it  does  not 
cure  aU  the  regulatory  Ills  that  small 
broadcasters  have  complained  of.  It  does 
not  tackle  some  of  the  problems  dis- 
cussed in  the  resolutions  of  the  Nebraska 
Broadcasters  Association. 

Still  the  License  Renewal  Act  will  af- 
ford some  relief  to  everyone.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, It  will  best  serve  the  public  Inter- 
est to  amend  H.R.  12993  by  extending  the 
license  term  for  broadcasters  from  3  to 
5  years.  Ci  any  event,  this  blH  wHl  put 
the  broadcasters  and  the  public  on  rea- 
sonable notice  of  the  standards  of  serv- 
ice to  be  expected  of  broadcast  licensees. 
And  most  importantly,  it  will  provide 
stability  and  needed  reforms  in  the  U- 
cense  renewal  process.  Perhaps  that  Is  as 
much  as  we  can  hope  for  at  this  time. 

Accordingly  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  H.R.  12993,  and  support  the  bill 
amended  to  Increase  the  broadcast  li- 
cense term. 

KimsiT  1 
RESOLtmom    AoonxD    bt    thk    NBaasKA 

BBOADCA6TBM  AaaoCUTXON  AT  ITS  COIfTXN> 

noN  Hkld  or  Covattamm,  Nsaa.,  on  Seitxk- 

sn  17,  1074 

Boeolved:  We  urge  tbe  Oongraaa  to  pan 
and  tha  President  to  sign  a  bill  which  will 
restore  stability  to  the  iHtMdcastIng  llcanse 
renewal  process.  Such  a  bOl  Should  Incor- 
porate thiaae  features  amtmg  others: 

(1)  Minimum  ttomee  term  of  flw  years. 
(3)    Protection  against  MtoIoub  actions 

to  Interrena  er  deny. 

(3)  Reduction  of  r^orting  and  paper- 
work. 

(4)  Licensee  req>onslbmty  for  ascertain- 
ment of  needs  firooedureB. 

(6)  Control  of  programming  by  the  licensee 
as  distinguished  from  tha  government  or 
outtf  de  groups. 

(6)  A  prohlblttoB  against  case-by-case 
conitderatlon  of  otlMr  media  ownwshtp  In- 
terests of  tbe  applicant.  Government  policy 
should  be  set  by  Congreotf  ooal  action  or  by 
FCC  ruto-maUng. 

(7)  Dominant  wal^t  to  the  applicant 
with  a  demaostrated  record  at  perfonnanoe 
and  responslvcneea  to  needs  of  the  service 
area. 

Raecdved:  We  condemn  the  pattern  of  dls- 
crlmlnatten  against  broadcast  media  which 
Is  spreading  wtthln  certain  governmental 
and  quasi -governmental  units.  lexnTinpi^n 
that  come  readily  to  mind  are: 

{V)  The  action  of  tha  Federal  Communl- 
catlons  OommlBskMi  In  baxming  cigarette 
advertkring  in  the  broadcast  madia  but  not 
In  otben; 

(2)  Tha  appropriation  at  monay  for  paid 
advwtlsing  to  encourage  military  recruiting 
In  all  media  except  broadcasting; 

(S)   Political  campaign  leglsUtlon  which 


places  limits  on  q>endlng  in  the  broadcast 
media  but  not  in  othsn; 

(4)  Use  of  paid  advertising  by  tha  Fectai 
Service  In  octnpatltlva  media  but  noo-use  or 
belated  use  In  broadcasting. 

Resolved:  We  commend  tbe  Congress  for 
Its  progress  In  eliminating  winter  daylight 
saving  time  which  has  failed  In  Its  avowed 
purpose  of  making  significant  savings  m 
enmrgy  usage,  which  has  added  gravely  to 
trafllo  hazards  and  which  has  severely  hand- 
icapped broadcasters  In  their  efforts  to  serve 
the  public,  particularly  in  times  of  disaster 
and  bad  weather.  We  ask  the  two  hoxiaes  of 
Congress  to  reconcile  the  differences  In  their 
respective  bDls  and  speed  a  consensus  ver- 
sion to  the  President  for  his  signature  at  the 
e<u-llest  possible  date,  as  tha  days  are  now 
getting  shorter. 

Resolved:  Re -regulation: 
W©  commend  the  Federal  Communlcatlozis 
CoTnmliMlon  for  its  progress  In  eliminating 
obsolete,  unnecessary  and  unduly  burden- 
some regulations  over  radio  broadcasting.  At 
the  same  time,  we  point  out  that  many  such 
regulations  continue  In  force,  and  we  re- 
quest the  Commission  to  push  tbe  i»-regula- 
tlon  project  vigorously,  both  In  radio  and 
television. 

Resolved:  Tbe  FCC  is  considering  a  change 
In  Its  fee  schedule  for  filings  and  transfer  of 
ownership  grants,  and  in  connection  here- 
with Is  proposing  assignment  and  transfer 
grant  fees  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  annual  gross  Income  of  broadcast 
stations.  The  Impoaltton  of  transfer  and 
assignment  fees  baaed  on  the  average  groes 
Income  of  a  broadcast  statltm  would  be 
grossly  unfair  and  Improper,  and  would  dis- 
regard entirely  the  operating  costs  which  are 
specifically  recognized  as  proper  and  neces- 
sary by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
by  other  local  and  federal  authorities. 

Resolved:  That  the  NBA  recommends  re- 
peal of  the  fairaeai  doctrine  because  It  can 
only  get  more  Involved  and  unfair  as  time 
goes  on.  The  answer  Is  to  eliminate  the  doc- 
trine from  the  FCC  rules.  Time  has  proven 
the  doctrine  Impractical.  The  FCC  differs 
with  the  courts  and  the  confusion  reigns. 
WltJi  every  change  In  Commissioners,  the 
fairness  dootrlna  will  change  tn  interpreta- 
tion, "nua  isnt  falraeas — It's  confusion. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  me  for 
a  few  moments  for  some  questions? 
Mr.  PAarrORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  let  me  be- 
gin by  saying  that  I  certainly  commend 
the  chaimum  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
subcommittee  that  produced  this  bill, 
because  they  did  indeed  work  long  and 
dlllgentiy,  and  we  had  many  meetings. 
I  cannot  claim  that  I  was  present  for  all 
of  them,  because,  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  was  in  and  out  of  the 
hearings,  but  I  got  to,  I  think,  on  most  of 
the  discussion  and  certainly  all  of  the 
markup  of  the  bill:  so  I  think  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  bill. 

I,  too,  believe  that  the  subconunlttte 
and  the  full  committee  have  here  sent  to 
the  floor  a  very  much  needed  piece  of 
legislation,  and  one  that  will  both  Im- 
prove the  situation  for  the  broadcasting 
Industry  and  still  preserve  for  members 
of  the  public  their  opportunity  to  chal- 
lenge. If  need  be.  those  who  do  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  standards  prescribed  for 
them.  The  authority  Is  again  reiterated 
to  the  FCC  to  control  the  broadcasting 
Industry  so  that  It  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

I  have  a  question  that  I  wish  the  floor 
manager  would  answer,  because  It  is  one 
point  that  Is  a  littie  bit  troublesome  still. 
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The  committee  report^mphaslzed  that 
in  determining  the  publife  Interest,  news- 
paper ownership  Is  onlyime  (actor  to  be 
considered  in  relation  t^  other  factors, 
with  performance  and  programing  the 
basic  test  for  a  license.  I»»)mmon  owner- 
ship of  a  broswlcast  medpi  by  a  newspa- 
per were  used  adversefir  to  the  public 
Interest,  then  the  presumption  resulting 
from  other  programing  would  not  be 
applicable.  And  if  in  a  given  market 
there  were  undue  concentration  to  the 
extent  that  the  sole  newspaper  owned 
the  only  broadcast  facility,  then  the  pre- 
sumption generally  reselting  from  per- 
formance may  be  overcome.  It  is  miy 
imderstanding  that  by  omitting  section 
2<b)  of  H.R.  12993  the  committee  did 
not  intend  to  disregard  the  historic  po- 
sition of  the  Commission,  Congress,  and 
the  Judiciary  that,  in  the  absence  of  un- 
due concentration,  an  applicant  for  li- 
cense or  renewal  may  not  be  discrim- 
inated against  by  the  Commission  solely 
because  of  newspaper  ownership.  Section 
2(b)  was  omitted  simply  because  the 
legislative  history  demonstrated  that  it 
was  imnecessary. 

Is  that  a  correct  understanding? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  in  that  it  was  un- 
necessary. The  House  passed  a  bill  say- 
ing that  until  such  time  as  a  rule  was 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  they  could  not  con- 
sider at  renewal  time  tills  matter  of 
cross-ownership  until  that  rule  was 
promulgated. 

We  went  a  step  farther  than  that,  and 
left  it  out,  because  we  felt  we  should 
not  be  dictating  in  what  we  considered  to 
be  at  the  moment  an  administrative  ele- 
ment. 

What  we  did  do  was  confer  with  Mr. 
Wiley,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Conmiimicatlons  Commission,  md 
he  assured  us  that  befcs-e  December  31, 
1974,  this  year,  they  would  promulgate 
rules. 

We  went  a  step  further  than  that;  we 
not  only  took  his  word,  but  we  wrote  it 
in  our  own  bill,  that  the  rule  must  be 
promulgated  before  December  31, 1974. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  In 
cases  where  we  have  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  the  newspaper  c<xmnunity  all  In 
the  hands  of  one  management,  a  license 
would  not  be  granted  to  that  newspaper 
management.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  in 
an  area  like  Washington,  D.C..  for  in- 
stance, where  the  Evening  Star  owns 
channel  7.  where  the  Washinston  Post 
owns  chaimel  9,  where  RCA  owns  chan- 
nel 4,  and  where  Metromedia  owns  chan- 
.nel  5, 1  doubt  very  mucl\  that  that  situa- 
tion will  be  changed  bjr.any  rule.  How- 
ever, I  am  just  at  this  (ime  stating  my 
own  point  of  view,  without  knowing  what 
they  are  going  to  do. 

But  we  thought  we  ^ould  wait  until 
December  31  and  thei^  if  we  are  dis- 
satisfied, we  can  call  the  Commission  be- 
fore us  and  ask  for  explanations. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that 
the  bill  is  silent,  having  required  tlie 
Commission  to  act  on  rule-nmklng  by  the 
end  of  the  year;  that  nothing  is  said  in 
the  bill  about  what  they  should  contain 
in  the  rule  or  how  they  should  approach 
It? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  assimie  they 


would  go  on  for  the  next  2  months  as 
they  have  been  going  on  from  time  Im- 
memoriaL 

Mr.  MOSS.  There  Is,  consequently, 
nothing  In  the  bill  to  indicate  that  there 
Is  any  opposition  to  cross-ownentaip?  It 
is  simply  whether  we  have  concentra- 
tion or  not;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Concentration,  of 
course,  would  come  under  the  crlteiia. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Unless  there  ia  concen- 
tration and  consequent  abuse  or  likeli- 
hood of  abuse  there  fould  be  no  basis 
for  refusing  a  license  on  cross-owner- 
ship. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  my  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

In  determining  the  ptirposes  and 
scope  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  resort  may  be  had  not  Just  to  the 
context  of  the  act,  but  to  its  historical 
background  and  le^latlve  history.  The 
ptu7x>se  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  has  never  been  considered  to  em- 
power the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  discriminate  against  and  dis- 
qualify any  class  of  persons  or  class  of 
business.  In  particular,  the  purpose  of 
the  act  has  never  been  to  discriminate 
against  newspaper  owners  as  licensees 
under  the  act. 

The  best  construction  of  the  statute 
is  that  which  it  has  received  from  con- 
temporary authority.  A  construction 
sanctioned  by  long-acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  and  the  Commis- 
sion and  Judicial  trlbimals  is  the  strang- 
est evidence  that  it  has  been  rightly  con- 
strued. Indeed,  the  practical  construc- 
tion of  the  statute  and  the  meaning  pub- 
licly given  it  by  usage  is  presumed  to  be 
the  true  construction,  which  should  not 
ordinarily  be  disturbed.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  where  overturning  the  construc- 
tion long  and  generally  accepted,  would 
have  far-reaching  consequence. 

For  ail  these  reasons,  section  2(b)  of 
HJl.  12993  was  omitted  because  it  could 
only  serve  to  create  ambiguities  in  con- 
nection with  the  clear  and  unequivocal 
construction  placed  on  the  act  by  the 
Commission  and  the  Congress.  The  Com- 
mission's position  was  made  absolutely 
certain  during  the  hearings  on  8.  668 
held  in  August  1950  and  April  1951  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  smd 
Foreign  Commerce,  during  which  the 
view  of  the  Commission  in  the  case  of 
Hearst  Radio,  Inc. — WBAL— and  Public 
Service  Radio  Corp.  decided  on  June  18, 
1951,  was  quoted  as  follows: 

Newspaper  ownership  does  not  automatl- 
caUy  disqualify  an  appUcant.  It  Is  a  factor 
which  Is  considered,  but  only  In  relation 
wltb  the  other  aspects  of  comparative  de- 
termination and  as  it  bears  upon  the  final 
decision  of  whether  a  grant  to  the  applicant 
In  question  is  in  the  public  Interaet.  The  rec- 
ord does  not  show  that  the  common  oontrd 
of  WBAIi  and  the  B&ltbnore  newspaper,  has 
been  employed  adversely  to  the  Interests  of 
the  listening  public,  and  an  inference  can 
reasonably  be  drawn  that  these  conditions 
which  have  previously  obtained  wlU  con- 
tinue. 

A  so-called  newspaper  amendment 
was  then  omitted  fnnn  S.  658  and  the 
following  statement  of  congressional  in- 
tent was  substituted,  which  statement 
was  approved  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate: 


This  provision  wm  omltte4  from  th*  ooo* 
ferenoe  subetttute  b«<i4uw  th^  committee  at 
conference  felt  that  It  was  onneceaeary.  It  la 
the  view  of  the  oonfereooe  committee  that 
under  the  preeent  law  the  Oommlasloa  Is 
not  authorized  to  make  or  promulgate  any 
rule  or  regiilatlon  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  discriminate  against  an^  person  be- 
cause such  person  has  an  tntereet  In,  or  M- 
aoclatlon  with,  a  newspaper  or  othsr  iii»> 
dium  for  gathering  and  disseminating  infer* 
matloo.  Also,  the  Oommiasion  oouUl  not  atttU 
trarlly  deny  any  applloatton  solaly  bacatwa  ct 
any  such  Interest  or  (association. 

Section  2(b)  of  H.R.  12993  was  omitted 
for  the  same  reasons.  It  is  simply  unnec- 
cessary  and  would  have  created  an  taxi- 
higulty  with  t^egard  to  the  established 
construction  and  legislative  hlstoiy. 
Other  examples  ol  the  consistent  con- 
struction placed  upon  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  are  set  fort^  In  the  an- 
nexed exhibit. 

I  make  this  statement  to  be  certain 
that  our  decision  to  omit  section  2(b)  Is 
never  construed  as  having  a  purpose  or 
Intent  different  than  the  foregolE«  ex- 
planation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricord  a  summary  o>f  por- 
tions of  the  legislative  history  of  news- 
PKper  ownership  under  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoui^ 
as  follows: 


Sttmmakt  or  Poanoira  of  tbs  LansLATxva 
HisTOBT  or  NKWsPAPm  OwMXBSHir  Umn 

THX  COKMUmCATTONS  ACT  OF   1934 

(a)  In  January  and  May  19S7,  the  VOO 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees, respectively,  the  formal  opinion  of 
Its  first  General  Counsel  concluding  that 
the  TCC  lacked  authority  to  dlacrlmtnat* 
against  newspaper  applicants  for  broadeaat- 
Ing  stations. 

(b)  When  tlie  FCC  on  January  18,  1M4. 
closed  the  record  and  dismissed  Its  InquUy 
on  newspaper  ownership  of  radio  statloas 
(Doc.  6061),  a  summary  of  the  evidence  and 
a  copy  of  the  F(7C  Order  was  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  and  House  C!onunitteeB.  In  that 
proceeding,  the  Commission  concluded  not 
to  adopt  any  general  rule  with  respect  to 
newspaper  ownership  of  radio  stations  la 
view  of  "the  grave  legal  and  poUcy  qusa- 
tlons  Involved." 

(c)  During  the  period  that  the  Newspaper 
Investigation  was  pending  before  the  Com- 
mission, 1941-1944,  the  FCC  bad  deferred 
acting  on  n«w«papw  applications  and  this 
became  a  matter  of  concern  to  Members  at 
the  Congress.  During  this  period,  a  BIU  was 
Introduced  In  the  Senate,  the  intent  of  which 
was  to  prohibit  the  FCC  frran  dtscrlminating 
against  newspaper  applicants. 

(d)  Acting  Chairman  Charles  Denny,  ta 
tesUfylng  before  the  Senate  (Committee  oa 
June  17,  1947.  Stated  that  the  antlnewqiMpw 
discrimination  BUI  "merely  represents  pres- 
ent practice."  Mr.  Denny  testified  furtbw  "we 
have  no  rule;  a  newspi4>er  Is  qualified  to 
beeome  the  litiensee  of  a  radio  station."  Hear- 
ings on  S.  1333,  pp.  44,  69. 

(e)  Acting  C^halrman  Hyde,  in  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  June  16, 
1949,  on  the  same  antl-dlscrlmlnatlon  B^ 
8.  1978,  stated  Chat  the  Commission  had  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  and  that  any 
such  dtacrlmlnatlon  by  the  FCC  would  oon- 
Btltute  "cilaas  rule  making." 

(f)  FoUowlng  the  1947  and  1949  h« 
and  oooCaraooaa  with  Ooaunlaaloa 
the  Senate  Committee  in  S.  Sep.  No.  741  oa 
a.  1978  enpUtnad  ttiat  the  anil-discrlmlDi^ 
^lon  provWOn  waa  dropped  in  reliance  upon 
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the  FCC  representations  that  It  had  no  rule 
or  policy  against  newspaper  ownersh^  and 
no  intentUm  of  adopting  any  such  rule  or 
poUcy,  and  tiiat  in  any  evMit,  tt  lacked  au- 
thority ao  to  do. 

(g)  The  House  Committee,  on  April  8, 
1953,  reported  favorably  on  the  ad(^tlon  of 
a  Newspaper  Amendment  originating  in  the 
Bouae  Committee  which  wma  subaequently 
debated  and  paaasfl  by  the  House  and  sent  to 
Conference. 

(h)  On  July  3.  1953,  the  Conference  Be- 
jKXt  was  adopted  whlcdi  deleted  the  text  of 
the  House-^>proved  Newspaper  Amendment 
but  adopted  unanimously  a  statement  of 
poUcy  to  the  effect  that  such  antl-nawspaper 
dlsartmtnaitlon  leglslatim  waa  unneoeaaary 
by  reason  of  the  lack  of  TOC  statutory  au- 
thority. 

(1)  Thereafter,  on  Jantiary  31, 19fi6,  Chair- 
man McConnaughey,  In  testifying  before  the 
House  Committee  on  mlaoellaneoua  blUs, 
stated:  "We  fully  agree  with  this  opinion  of 
the  conference  committee,"  that  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  have  authority  to  discriminate 
against  newsp«4>er  appUcants.  He  testified 
further  "that  legislation  was  not  neoeasary 
to  protect  newq>apers  from  discrimination.'* 
(Pp.  83.  84.) 

(J)  On  March  20,  1968,  Clialrman  Hyde, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Committee  in 
the  context  of  the  Vltrnpaptr  Preservation 
Act,  said  "we  have  not  fotmd  to  date  that 
outside  business  Intereato  present  an  over- 
aU  problem  ta  terms  of  preserving  impartial 
news  and  pubUc  affairs  coverage  by  broad- 
cast stations,  and  the  Commission  does  not 
recommend  any  limitation  upon  entry  baaed 
upon  outside  interests."  Commissioner  Hyde 
testified  elsewhere  "we  should  not  disqualify 
any  class  of  persons  or  any  class  of  business 
from  being  eligible"  ...  "I  am  aun  that  I 
am  speaking  Commission  policy  on  this,"  . . . 
"whether  It  be  newspaper  or  manufactxir- 
Ing." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
hearings  on  the  pending  legislation  and 
during  the  deliberations  by  the  commit- 
tee, some  of  the  significant  questions 
raised  related  to  cross-ownership,  and 
Integration  of  ownership  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  committee  met  these  issues  as  well 
as  others  head-on  and  has  attempted  to 
remove  the  confusion  and  uncertainty 
that  pertains  at  renewal  time  today. 

First,  it  directed  the  PCC  to  complete 
Its  rulemaking  proceeding  Involving 
cross-ownership  and  multiple  ownership 
by  December  31,  1974. 

It  also  adopted  specific  criteria  out- 
lined in  section  2(b)  of  the  bill  which  the 
PCC  must  follow  at  renewal  time.  If  the 
Commission  is  satisfied  that  the  licensee 
has  satisfactorily  met  the  criteria,  a  pre- 
sumption will  attach  that  the  public  In- 
terest will  be  served  by  renewing  such  a 
license. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  these 
provisions,  the  committee  was  very  care- 
ful to  explain  its  position  In  the  commit- 
tee report.  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  of 
the  pertinent  provisions  from  the  report: 

In  order  to  assure  necessary  Industry 
stability  tn  the  public  Interest,  however,  your 
Committee  does  not  intend  that  the  flexi- 
bility given  the  FCC  be  used  to  re-structure 
the  Indvistry  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  To  the 
extent  the  dynamics  of  the  medium  and  the 
pubUc  interest  permit,  the  FCC  should  adopt 
rules  and  policies  of  general  ^pllcabllity. 
In  this  way,  the  broadcasters  will  know  what 
is  expected  of  them,  and  cannot  plead  sur- 
prise or  inequity. 

If  and  when  the  FCC  finds  additional 
criteria  appropriate  for  consideration  wheth- 
er it  be  cross-ownership  of  other  media.  In- 


tegration of  broadcast  management  with 
ownership  of  something  else,  yoxu'  Commit- 
tee expects  the  commission  to  move  expedi- 
tiously in  adopting  such  rules  or  policy  as 
may  serve  to  put  the  partlas  on  notice  aa  to 
what  will  be  considered  in  renewal  proceed- 
ings. 

It  Is  also  expected  that  licensees  will  be 
given  reasonable  opportunity  to  come  In 
compliance  with  changes  In  the  c<Hnmis- 
slon's  rules  or  policies  made  during  the  term 
of  license.  To  this  end,  the  Committee  in 
this  legislation  la  directing  the  FCC  to  com- 
plete its  cross-ownership  proceeding  tn  Dock- 
et No.  18110  by  December  31,  1974. 

Licensees  who  have  received  broadcast  11- 
cenaaa  and  operated  atatlons  In  accord  with 
Commission  rules,  regulations  and  policies 
should  not  find  these  factors  Injected  Into  a 
renewal  proceeding  unless  there  has  been  a 
change  of  circumstances  or  a  failure  to  com- 
ply or  abuae  of  the  pOUcy  and  rule. 

I  know  how  careful  the  committee  con- 
sidered this  language  and  that  Is  why  I 
have  repeated  it  because  I  wish  to  em- 
phasise that  a  licensee  who  has  received 
a  broadcast  license  and  operated  his  sta- 
tion In  accordance  with  Commission  rules 
regulations  and  policies  should  not  find 
these  factors  Injected  Into  a  renewal  pro- 
ceeding unless  there  has  been  a  change  of 
circumstances  or  failure  to  comply  or 
abuse  of  policy  and  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
METZEifBAtnc) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  time  would 
the  Senator  like? 

Mr.  HART.  Four  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
sense  of  unease,  not  unreality  but  un- 
ease, at  least  on  the  part  of  some  of  us, 
that  at  a  time  when  many  sectors  of  the 
economy  are  suffering  peiiiaps  more 
grievously  than  any  time  since  the  de- 
pression, we  are  culminating  many  hours 
of  effort  to  make  life  a  little  easier  for 
a  sector  of  the  economy  which  Is  rela- 
tively very  healthy. 

It  Is  not  the  situation  of  the  falling- 
newspaper  bin  run  through  here  again, 
but  there  is  in  that  House  bill,  I  think, 
a  pretty  clear  demonstration  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  very  genteel  radio-tele- 
vision influence  on  the  bill,  an  Influence 
which.  Senator  Pastore  has  indicated, 
goes  far  beyond  any  legitimate  claim  or 
expression  of  concern  a  broadcaster 
could  voice. 

I  support  the  committee  bill,  uneasy 
though  I  am,  in  the  belief  that  by  en- 
acting this  proposal  we  will  forestall,  if 
you  will,  Mr.  President,  an  even  worse 
one. 

I  would  hope  that  we  imderstand  that 
not  an  inch  should  be  conceded  in  con- 
ference by  the  Communications  Sub- 
committee, and  what  the  subcommittee 
and  then  the  Commerce  (Doounlttee  has 
done  Is  the  maximum  to  which  we 
should  yield  to  the  unease  of  that 
industry. 

As  politicians,  all  of  us  know  how 
comfortable  it  would  be  if  nobody  could 
chaUenge  us  on  a  renewal.  I  can  under- 
stand why  a  broadcaster  would  like  very 
much  to  have  a  longer  term  and  fewer 
uncertainties.  But  the  chances  are  that 
each  of  us  as  Senators  performs  a  little 
more  effectively  because  be  can  be  chal- 
lenged periodically. 


So,  too,  broadcast  licensees,  I  think, 
will  perform  more  effectively  If  they  are 
open  at  the  end  of  a  3-year  term — not 
5  years — and  If  while  there  Is  some  favor 
given  them  by  reason  of  establldiing  ade- 
quate performance.  It  is  not  a  conclusive 
presumption.  Monopoly  still  can  be  raised 
as  a  legitimate  bads  for  challenge. 

Remember  there  have  only  been  two 
licenses  that  have  ever  been  denied  on 
failure  of  performance.  Only  two  chal- 
lenges have  ever  succeeded,  in  Jackson. 
Mississippi,  and  in  Boston;  and  in  neither 
case  was  a  competing  application  against 
a  regular  renewal  applicant  the  cause. 

This  Is  a  relatlvdy  healthy  sector  of 
our  economy,  and  they  are  all  friends  of 
ours.  But  enough  is  enough.  What  the 
committee  proposes  Is  what  I  would 
hope — and  In  this  I  support  Chairman 
Pastors  and  Senator  Baxbs — that  we  win 
see  that  we  go  no  further. 

These  are  license  tickets  which,  on  the 
market,  most  welfare  rights  organiza- 
tions would  love  to  have.  Mothers  on  food 
stamps  would  love  to  have  one.  We  are 
not  talking  about  feeble,  threatened 
pieces  of  the  ecimomy.  Let  us  not  con- 
cede any  more  than  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  to  give  an  example  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  Job  we  are  sup- 
posed to  do  on  the  floor  today,  here  I 
have  an  amendmoit  which  takes  It  from 
3  to  5  years.  It  is  sponsored  by  17  Sena- 
tors and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  «■*"., 
not  one  of  those  Soiators  Is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Is  on  the  floor,  and  he  Is  a  sponsor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  see  his  name 
on  here — yes,  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Allen  is 
on  the  floor — Mr.  Beall  and  Mr.  Allkh. 

Developing  this  bill  was  an  agonizing 
experience;  we  had  many  fine  people 
come  in  from  all  over  the  coimtry,  peo- 
ple who  had  complaints  to  make,  and 
they  wanted  to  be  heard.  We  heard  them. 
I  must  say  that  for  most  of  the  time  just 
Mr.  Baker  and  myself  were  there.  I  am 
telling  the  Senator  that  stopping  this 
amendment  is  going  to  be  like  stopping 
the  wind  today,  just  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  HART.  Why? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know.  The 
word  is  already  around  that  the  industry 
has  60  votes.  How  do  they  know?  How 
does  the  industry  know  they  have  got  60 
votes? 

Mr.  HART.  Because  we  are  exposed  to 
that  Industry  every  time  we  want  to  go 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  already  said 
that. 

Mr.  HART.  And  every  time  we  go  to 
the  Industry  they  say,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  that  license  renewal?" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  you 
know  what  I  would  like  to  say.  All  of  this 
clamor  about  the  rights  of  the  consumer; 
why  does  it  stop  here?  Why  are  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  rights  of  the 
consumer  doing  what  they  are  doing,  why 
do  they  flip-flop  on  this?  But  that  is  aU 
right.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  like  stopping 
the  wind.  Just  wait  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  indicated  why  there 
may  be  that  many  votes. 
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The  PRESIDING  CMPPICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preeildent.  I  under- 
stand I  have  control  of  the  time  In  op- 
positicm,  and  I  will  be  flad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared 

Mr.  BEAIiL.  May  I  engage  in  a  colloqiiy 
with  the  chairman  of  Vx  committee? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  of  course  the  Sen- 
ator may. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  my  time.  We  have 
got  a  lot  of  time  here. 

Mr.  BEALL.  As  the  chairman  knows, 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  this 
we  talked  with  the  FCC,  and  during  the 
coiirse  of  the  hearings  I  raised  some 
question  with  the  FCC  about  the  ques- 
tion of  ascertainment,  the  methods  used 
in  the  ascertainment  procedures,  specifi- 
cally with  regard  to  the  geographical 
area  that  is  used  when  they  determine 
primary  and  secondary  areas  of  ascer- 
tainment. 

I  have  been  concerned,  for  instance, 
if  I  may  be  very  parochial  and  use  the 
local  area  as  an  example  of.  perhaps,  the 
process  that  might  be  used  in  ascertain- 
ment, that  sometimes  lloensees  are  in- 
clined to  consider  their  political  subdi- 
vision in  which  they  are  located  the  area 
of  a  primary  service  for  ascertainment 
purposes. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  the  FCC 
should  not  allow  the  licensee  to  deter- 
mine this  primary  coverage  area  on  the 
basis  of  artlflcally  drawn  political 
boundaries.  In  other  words,  using  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  as  an 
example,  it  seems  to  me,  for  instance, 
that  a  television  station — and  radio  sta- 
tion to  some  degree,  but  a  television  sta- 
tion primarily— that  Is  situated  in  the 
District  of  Colimibla  should  not  Just 
consider  the  District  of  Columbia  a  pri- 
mary service  area  because  there  are  850  - 
000  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
There  are  a  million  and  a  half  people  lii 
the  two  neighboring  counties  adjoining 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  and,  I  assume, 
there  are  another  minion  and  a  half 
people  in  the  counties  across  the  river 
in  Virginia  and,  it  seems  to  me,  that  for 
purposes  of  ascertainment  as  to  the 
quality  and  viabUlty  and  suitability  of 
the  service  that  is  being  rendered  by  a 
licensee,  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
territory  are  Just  as  primary  as  is  the 
territory  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if  It  is 
his  understanding  that  In  the  ascertain- 
ment procedures  we  are  describing  here 
in  this  bin  is  It  his  understanding  that 
ascertainment  is  to  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  population  In  the  area 
being  primarily  served,  and  not  being  on 
the  basis  of  some  historical  political 
boundary  and  which  has  no  significance? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  absolutely  ri^t.  If  he  will 
look  at  page  8.  the  bottom  two  para- 
graphs on  page  6,  and  the  top  paragraph 
on  page  7,  we  say  essentialli  what  he  has 
already  indicated. 

It  is  true.  The  service  ana  has  to  be 
considered  in  the  ascertainment  proceed- 
ing, anything  else  would  h^  discrimina- 
tory. 

Mr.  BEALL.  In  other  words,  for  the  11- 
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censees  of  this  area,  the  service  rendered 
In    Montgomery    and    Prince    Oeorgee 
County  Is  Just  as  Important  as  service 
rendered  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  And  I  think  It  extends 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
some  time.  Inasmuch  as  he  Is  controlling 

the  time?  

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I   am 
haiK>y  to  yield  whatever  time  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  wants  to  have. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Ten  minutes? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  later  on  In 
the  morning,  the  amendment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
referred  to  will  be  called  up. 

It  would  permit  the  FCC  to  grant  li- 
censes for  5  years  or  to  extend  them  for 
a  like  period,  whereas  the  present  law  Is 
3  years,  and  the  House  passed  the  bill  at 
the  5-year  figure. 

I  was  somewhat  interested  in  the 
remaiics  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  when  he  asked  the  question, 
"Where  are  those  who  are  Interested  In 
the  consumer?  Why  are  they  not  op- 
posing the  5-year  amendment?" 

Well,  I  am  also  Interested  In  this 
point  as  well,  and  I  recall  when  we  had 
the  so-called  Consumer  Protection  bill 
up  before  the  Senate,  the  sponsors  of 
that  bill  had  a  nice  little  exemption  In 
the  bill  that  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  would  have  no  jurisdiction  In  the 
matter  of  proceedings  before  the  FCC  In 
the  matter  of  granting  licenses  or 
renewing  licenses. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  quite  right  to  leave  any- 
body out  from  under  the  umbrella  pro- 
tection of  the  so-called  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency,  so  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  offered  an  amendment  here  on 
the  floor  seeking  to  give  the  Consiuner 
Protection  Agency  Jurisdiction  to  Inter- 
vene and  represent  the  consumer  In 
matters  before  the  FCC  regarding  the 
granting  of  licenses  and  the  renewing  of 
licenses. 

Just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  roUcall  on 
that.  I  am  going  to  offer  it  for  the  record. 
But  the  Senator  from  Alabama  might 
well  ask  the  question,  where  were  the 
Senators  at  that  time  protecting  the  In- 
terests of  the  consumer,  because  that 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  recalls 
correctly,  and  I  will  correct  the  record 
If  I  am  wrong,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  voted  against  giving  the  con- 
siuner that  protection. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is  the  one  who 
does  not  want  that  consumer  bill  at  all 
Mr.  ALLEN.  WeU,  the  Senator  from 

Alabama 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  filibustered  the 
bill — now,  let  me  answer,  you  mentioned 


my  name. 


I  said  on  the  fioor  at  that  time  that, 
after  all.  the  public  at  the  grass  roots 
Intervenes  at  the  time  of  renewal  and 
to  get  some  high  pressure  lawyer  down 
here  that  does  not  know  what  is  going 
on  In  Rhode  Island  is  not  the  way  to 
protect  the  consumer  in  Rhode  Island. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  doing  It  on 
this  bill,  to  make  sure  that  little  guy  tn 
Rhode  Island  Is  going  to  be  protected 
and  not  a  |40.000-a-year  lawyer  In 
Washington. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  voted  against 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  because  his  was  a  parilamen- 
tary  ploy. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  this  ex- 
planation and  that  shows  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  both  do  not  feel  that  the 
so-called  CPA  was  going  to  offer  protec- 
tion for  the  consumers. 

The  Senator  did  not  think  the  CPA 
was  going  to  offer  protection  for  the  con- 
sumers of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  was  trying  to  put  every- 
body under  the  same  great  umbrella. 

So  the  distinguished  Senator  fitHO 
Rhode  Island  did  not  want  any  consiuner 
protection  at  that  time  and  now  he  is 
calling  for  consiuner  protection  in  Just 
a  matter  of  a  few  days  difference,  so  that 
is  very  Interesting. 
Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  yield  at  the  end  of 
my  time.  If  the  Senator  can  get  some 
time. 

So  it  is  very  Interesting  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
today  Is  worried  about  the  consumer. 

Where  were  the  Senators  representing 
the  consumer  when  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  tried  to  give  them  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Consumer  Protection  Ageacy 
and  they  did  not  want  it  in  this  affair? 
Where  Is  the  consumer  more  interested 
than  In  proceedings  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  regarding 
the  granting  of  licenses  or  the  renewal 
of  licenses? 

Certainly,  there  was  no  reason  for  ex- 
cepting the  FCC  from  the  protection,  if 
it  be  protection,  of  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  aU  Senators  realize,  they  were 
left  out  from  under  the  bill  so  as  to  get 
the  support  of  the  media  Industry. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  a  cast 
in  point  respecting  the  Educational  Tele- 
vision Commission  in  his  own  State 
where  the  ETV  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
which  I  might  say  is  the  very  first  Edu- 
cational Television  Commission  setup  In 
the  entire  country,  has  been  harassed, 
it  has  had  proceedings  brought  against 
it  to  not  renew  its  license,  and  even 
though  the  conditions  that  were  com- 
plained about  occurred  many  years  ago, 
still  an  effort  Is  behig  made  to  revoke  the 
license,  or  not  to  renew  the  license,  of 
this  State-operated  agency  In  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

So  to  allow  pressure  groups  to  come  in 
every  3  years  and  try  to  block  the  re- 
newal of  licenses  is  a  burden  that  should 
not  be  placed  on  public  television  sta- 
tions and  privately  owned  television  sta- 
tions. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  our  media  sta- 
tions under  the  gun  at  all  times,  addng 
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In  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend  pressure 
groups  of  all  sorts,  then  It  would  seem 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  would 
not  be  In  the  best  Intercqt  of  the  public. 
If  every  3  years  they  are  going  to  be 
put  on  the  griddle  and  charged  with  un- 
fair practices  and  to  have  their  licenses 
taken  away  from  them.  I  think  It  Is  btu-- 
den  that  should  not  be  placed  upon  them. 
A  5-year  term.  It  seems  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  Is  fair,  and  the  House 
passed  a  5-year  provision. 

If  we  adxvt  this  amendment,  it  will 
put  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  they  will  not  have  anything 
to  argue  with  the  House  about  at  this 
point.  They  will  agree  to  the  5-year  term, 
so  we  will  be  able  to  give  them  a  bill, 
a  bill  that  is  much  needed. 

So  to  say  that  every  3  years  a  statloii 
has  got  to  respond  to  the  attacks  of  pres- 
sure groups  of  all  sorts  that  might  not 
be  satisfied  with  their  programing  Is  cer- 
tainly something  we  should  not  require. 

The  investment  in  these  stations.  I 
would  say.  would  run  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  if  no  the  mlUions  of 
dollars,  and  to  have  that  subject  to  the 
whim  or  caprice  of  the  FCC  with  its  In- 
ability in  many  cases  to  withstand  pres- 
sure, I  believe  Is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  here  the 
votes  on  the  consumer  protection  bill 
where  the  Senator  from  Aiah^m^  offered 
an  amendment.  We  are  all  concerned 
about  the  consumer,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  especially  Is  interested  in 
the  consumer  in  this  matter,  and  when 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (dieted  an 
amendment  to  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  giving  the  Ccmsumer  Protection 
Agency  Jurisdiction  to  intervene  in  FCC 
matters,  to  protect  the  consumer  in  these 
mattov,  how  did  the  Senator  f  nun  Rhode 
Island  vote? 

He  voted  no. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  did  not 
vote.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  AIAXS.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, along  with  16  other  Senators, 
voted  to  bring  the  FCC  under  the  um- 
brella of  pn>tecti<m  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency.  So  that  is  ^rbart  the  Sen- 
ator fmn  Alabama  stood. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
a  qtMstkm  If  I  give  him  the  time  needed 
for  the  question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  amendment  tiinl 
been  accepted,  would  the  Senator  have 
voted  tar  the  bffl? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  why  I  think 
this  is  a  parliamentai7  ploy. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama was  not  for  the  Mil.  He  took  the 
position,  howevo-,  that  if  the  bffl  was 
to  be  passed,  it  stuHild  cover  the  whcde 
econtHny.  He  also  objected  to  excluding 
Ug  labor  from  the  protection  of  the  bffl. 
If  the  bffl  is  to  be  passed,  it  ought  to  cover 
everybody  alike. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  AUJSN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Is  trying  to  accomplish  that.  I  tevor 
the  amendment  which  wffl  be  oCTered  at 
a  later  time. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presldait.  I  yidd 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tbe  record  of  the  vote 
on  the  amendment  I  offered  on  the  con- 
sumer protection  bffl  reqtecting  the 
bringing  of  the  FCC  under  the  protec- 
tion at  tbe  CPA  law  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcou. 

There  behiv  no  objection,  the  voting 
record  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SSKATB  VOTXHO  RSCOID 


Tburmoiul — lAN 


ooHsmaa  norxcnoir 

Ii«glslatlon-  S.  707,  to  estabUab  a  OouncU 
of  Oonsumer  AdTlsers  Ui  tb»  Bxecative 
Office  of  the  President,  to  establlah  an  In- 
dependent Ooosumer  Protection  Agency,  and 
to  autborlae  a  program  of  grants  in  order  to 
protect  and  aerre  the  Intereeta  of  oonsumers, 
and  for  other  piitpoaee. 

Vote  Analysis:  Biblooff  motion  to  table 
the  AUen  motion  to  reconsider  Vote  No.  298. 
(See  also  Vote  No.  300.) 

8.  707:  VoU  Hba.  90»-a94;  300-900;  818; 
318;  831;  820; 

Result  ot  vote:  llotloti  lejeoted.  Yeas.  44; 
nays,  46;  not  voting,  10. 

<44) 


Democrats  (84 or  67%): 

Bayh 

McOee 

Bentsen 

BunUck 

Metoalf 

Byrd.  Robert  O. 

Metsenbaum 

Church 

Mondale 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Hart 

Muskle 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Hughes 

Pastors 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

JwckMoa 

Randolph 

Johnston 

RU>lcoff 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

Mansfield 

VniHamR 

RepubUcans  (10  or  20% ) : 
Brooke  Pearson 

Case  Percy 

Javlts  SChwelker 

Mathlas  Soott.  Hugh 

Paekwood  Stevens 

KATS    (4S) 

Democrats  (17 or  88%): 

AUen  Hathaway 

Bible  HolUnga 

Blden  Huddleston 

Byrd,  Harry  F..  Jr.  McCleUan 

Cannon  Nunn 

ChUes  Sparkman 

Eastland  Stennls 

Ervln  Talmadge 
HaakeU 


Republicans  (30 

or  74%): 

Aiken 

Ooldwater 

Baker 

OrlfflB 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Beau 

Hatfield 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Brock 

MoClore 

Buckley 

Roth 

Cook 

Soott,  William  L 

Curtis 

Staffocd 

D<^ 

Tsft 

Domenlci 

Tower 

Oomlnick 

Welokar 

Fannin 

Young 

Fong 

IfOT 

Democrats  (7) : 

AJbaantUr-a 

liong — 9 

Clark— 3AT 

Ifclntyre— 2AT 

Fulbrlght— 3 

Gravel— 3 

RepubUcans  (3) : 
Cotton — 2 
Qumey — 2 

Explanation  of  absence: 

1 — Offlcl&I  BualnesB. 

2 — Necessarily  Absent. 

3— Illnaes. 

4— Other. 

Symbols: 

AY — Announced  Yea. 

AN — Announced  Nay. 

PY — Paired  Yea. 

PN— Paired  Nay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  did  not  think  we  were 
going  to  get  into  a  CPA  argument  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.  However,  for  2 
minutes  I  vrill  add  s(»nethlng  else  to  It. 
I  was  opposed  to  the  CPA.  I  guess  I  still 
am.  In  the  form  it  was  before  the  Senate. 
But  I  also  am  opposed  to  the  AUen 
amendment.  In  my  Judgment,  the  real 
way  to  protect  consumers  is  through  the 
agencies  designed  for  certain  purposes. 
They  know  how  to  best  perform  those 
tasks  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  in  the  best  position  to  decide 
how  best  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
Tliat  Is  all  they  have,  the  general  public. 
Even  if  the  AUm  nmanHrpont  had  not 
been  offered.  I  suppose  I  would  have 
voted  agahist  the  bffl  atul  against  cloture 
because  I  think  the  FCC  is  better 
equipped  to  protect  the  public.  But  I 
would  have  voted  against  the  Allen 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  there  are 
one,  two,  or  possibly  other  amendments 
to  be  offered. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
the  bffl. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Wffl  the  Senator  yield  for 
1  minute? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preddent.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  was  mistaken  wlten  he  re- 
ferred to  this  amendment  on  the  FCX  in 
the  consumer  protection  debate  as  hav- 
ing been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  Actually,  the  amendment  was 
prepared  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  C^ilo  (Mr.  MnzKHBATTX) .  who  was 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  and  which 
I  cosp<mBored. 

Hie  S«iat(v  from  Alabama  spoke  for 
it.  He  had  oibar  amendments  and  he 
misstated  that  he  Introduced  this 
amendment.  He  supported  the  amend- 
ment. He  spoke  for  It  and  he  is  happy 
to  give  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  credit,  credit  that  he  should  have, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ap- 
plauds him  for. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  A  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wffl  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  time  sltu- 
atlcm? 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  10  minutes, 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  t 
minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  there  are  going  to 
be  amendments,  we  should  bring  up  the 
amoidments  because  there  is  time  on  the 
amendments. 
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Bilr.  HART.  Could  I  adci-ess  two  ques- 
tions to  the  manager  o€  the  bill  for 
clarification? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  the  Senator 
wait  until  after  we  get  the  amendments? 

Mr.  HART.  Very  weU. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFffiER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

AMXmMXMT  KO.    1966 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1956  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  BCr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Tdnitxt's  amendment  (No.  1956) 
Is  as  follows : 

On  page  0,  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert 
the  following: 

On  page  9,  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert 
the  following : 

"miC  OF  LICXN8E8 

"Skc.  3.  Section  307(d)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
first  two  sentences  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  'No  license  granted 
for  the  operation  of  any  class  of  station  shall 
be  for  a  longer  term  than  five  years  and  anjr 
license  granted  may  be  revoked  as  herein- 
after provided.  Upon  the  eviration  of  any 
license,  upon  application  therefor,  a  renawal 
of  such  license  may  be  grantied  from  time  to 
time  for  a  term  of  not  to  exOMd  five  years  If 
the  Commission  finds  that  pubUc  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity  would  be  served 
thereby.'." 

On  page  9,  line  23,  strike  out  "Sec.  3"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sbc.  4". 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  John  Daly  and 
Dan  Jaffe,  of  my  staff,  be  given  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  Prescient.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendooent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  therw  a 
sufllclent  second?  There  is  a  sufDclent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Indicate  that  this  amendment  is 
being  offered  by  Mr.  Bentskn,  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
YoxTNG.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  MoNSALE,  Mr.  Humphriy,  Mr.  Cttrtis, 
Mr.  Chhjss,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McOfE.  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Talmadgb,  Mr.  Steveits,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Oravel,  and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say, 
before  beginning  my  remarlEs  on  this 
sumendment.  that  I  think  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  this  legislation, 
has  done  an  absolutely  outstanding  Job 
in  bringing  to  the  floor  af t^  many,  many 
hours  of  hearings,  and  mudi  controversy 
in  the  Commerce  Commltt«e,  a  bill  which 
I  think  will  represent  a  significant  im- 
provement over  existing  law. 

I  recognize  that  the  disthiguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  knows  more 
about  this  subject  matter,  along  with  the 


Senator  from  Tennessee,  than  any  other 
Senator. 

However,  I  must  say  that  I  have  felt 
for  the  last  9  years.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  In  the  Senate,  that  the 
law,  as  it  related  to  license  renewal,  was 
deficient. 

I  suppose  that  I  reached  that  point  of 
view  having  represented  a  small  rural 
congressional  district  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia In  which  we  had  a  number  of 
radio  stations  that  were  not  well  fi- 
nanced, that  did  not  have  large  listening 
audiences,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
provided  a  very  crucial  service  to  the 
residents  who  Uved  in  that  sparsely 
populated  area. 

I  had  a  chance  to  meet  with  the  sta- 
tion managers  and  talked  with  them 
about  their  problems  In  getting  a  license 
renewal.  They  pointed  out  the  incredibly 
complex  paperwork  that  was  involved, 
the  great  cost  in  trying  to  get  a  license 
renewal;  the  fact  that  they  had  to  hire 
lawyers,  occasionally  go  back  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  sometimes  there  would 
be  a  delay  of  as  much  as  2  to  3  years  after 
they  should  have  had  their  license 
renewed  before,  in  fact,  they  were  able 
to  get  their  renewal. 

Mr.  President,  the  wide  dissemination 
of  ideas  is  crucial  to  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  a  democratic  society.  The  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  with 
its  oversight  and  licensing  powers  over 
the  airwaves  plays  a  critical  role  in  this 
process  and  must  be  vigilant  In  assuring 
the  excellence  and  public  service  of  the 
broadcast  media. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment which  I  think  will  provide  a  greater 
possibility  for  particularly  the  smaller 
stations  to  provide  consistent  program- 
ing and  to  give  them  a  greater  degree  of 
assiurance  over  a  5 -year  period  that  they 
will  be  able  to  develop  a  plan  for  pro- 
graming which  wUl  be  of  ben^t  not  only 
to  the  broadcasters  but  also  to  everyone 
who  listens  to  their  programs. 

To  strengthen  what  I  consider  a  good 
bUl,  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  al- 
low the  Federal  Communicationf  Com- 
mission to  extend  the  license  renewal 
term  to  5  years.  I  point  out  that  this 
amendment  would  not  prevent  the  FCC 
from  renewing  licenses  for  a  period 
shorter  than  5  years  in  appropriate  cases. 

I  believe  that  this  longer  license  period 
would  significantly  improve  the  license 
renewal  process  for  Uie  following  four 
reasons: 

First,  a  longer  license  period  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  renewal  applications 
processed  annually  by  roughly  40  percent 
and  therefore  allow  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  to  scrutinize  and 
review  renewal  applications  more  care- 
fully. 

Second,  this  close  scrutiny  and  review 
will  better  assure  the  public  that  broad- 
casters are  being  required  by  the  FCC  to 
meet  community  needs  and  to  offer  ex- 
cellence in  programing. 

Third,  an  extended  renewal  period 
would  aid  the  small  broadcaster.  The 
license  renewal  process,  which  at  one 
time  was  a  fairly  simple  cmd  straight- 
forward procedure,  has  become  extreme- 
ly complex,  expensive,  and  time  con- 
suming. Enormous  amoimts  of  Informa- 
tion and  filings  are  now  required  by  the 
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FCC.  This  burden  weighs  particularly 
heavily  on  the  many  small  broadcast 
stations  on  which  millions  of  Americans 
depend  for  news  and  public  service  broad- 
casting throughout  our  Nation. 

Fourth,  the  extended  term  would 
create  an  improved  climate  for  capital 
expenditures  allowing  the  broadcastets 
to  amortize,  over  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  the  heavy  capital  cnnmltments 
necessary  to  Improve  the  quality  of  their 
transmission  and  service. 

A  quick  look  back  at  the  history  of 
broadcast  licensing  may  be  helpful  in 
illustrating  the  case  for  a  5-year  renewal 
period. 

Early  broadcast  licenses  were  Issued  for 
90  days,  6  months,  1  year  and  finally  3- 
year  terms.  This  3-year  license  term  has 
been  in  effect  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Radio  Act  of  1927  and  the  Commun- 
ications Act  of  1934. 

In  the  following  40  years,  with  tele- 
vision's arrival  and  radio's  continued 
expansion,  there  has  been  phenomenal 
growth  in  the  broadcast  Industry.  From 
a  mere  three  stations  in  1920,  the  numbilr 
has  risen,  until  today  there  are  moi« 
than  8,400  broadcasting  stations  In  the 
Dnited  States.  But  despite  the  explosive 
growth  of  the  industry  in  size  and  tech- 
nological complexity,  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  antiquated  S-year  license 
term, 

In  this  regard,  it  must  be  remembered 
BCr.  President,  that  the  great  majority 
of  stations  in  this  country  are  owned  by 
small  businessmen,  with  a  staff  often 
numbering  only  half  a  dozen  pe(Y)le.  The 
mountains  of  paperwork  required  by  the 
FCC  has  put  an  incredible  burden  on 
these  stations. 

Mr.  Earl  Morgenroth,  of  the  Roclky 
Mountain  Broadcasters  Association,  for 
example,  stated  in  testimony  before  a 
congressional  subcommittee  that — 

Thirty  poimds  of  documents  Is  not  an  un- 
usual package  to  be  sent  to  Xb»  F.C.C.  by  a 
sUtlon  seeldng  to  have  Its  license  renewed. 

In  numerous  discussions  with  broad- 
casters in  my  own  State,  I  have  been 
told  of  the  crushing  burden  of  paperwork 
they  face. 

But.  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
5-year  renewal  period  would  not  Just 
benefit  the  broadcasters;  for,  as  Chair- 
man Wiley  of  the  FCC,  stated  on  June  18 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications: 

A  five  year  license  extension  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  renewal  applications  to 
be  processed  annually  from  approximately 
2.700  to  1,000.  This  would  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  review  more  thoroughly  each 
application  filed  and  to  give  closer  and  more 
expeditious  consideration  to  thoee  applica- 
tions which  ratae  questions  relating  to  the 
licensee^  overall  quallfleatlcxis. 

It  Is  no  wonder  to  me  that  Chairman 
Wiley  Is  concerned  over  the  present  re- 
newal burden,  for  there  are  oloee  to  130 
contested  cases  presently  backk^ved  in 
the  FCC.  some  of  which  may  take 
months  and  possibly  years  to  decide. 

Furthermore,  it  shmMd  be  noted  that 
Chairman  Wiley  pointed  out  that  the  oc- 
tended  license  period  would  in  no  way 
weaken  overall  FCC  suporvlslon.  In  fact, 
he  stated: 

Should  any  Mrlons  deficiency  or  quastiaii 
be  raised  as  to  the  lloensss's  performance 
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during  its  Uoenee  terms,  varldos  admlnistra- 
tlf*  ronadlM  and  sanations  are  avaHabl*  to 
the  OonuniHlon.  innlnding  tb»  l«vy  at  tat- 
Mtursa.  IsBuanoe  at  omm  and  desM  ordscs. 
Institutions  of  levooaUoa  iiinimaillini,  and 
the  cluing  of  ear^  flllng  of  a  rvamwtX 
application. 

It  would  seem  dear  that  the  5-year 
renewal  period,  along  with  the  proposed 
legislation  which  was  reported  from  the 
Commerce  Committee,  provides  the 
fcamewcHic  for  providing  the  best  pos- 
sible programing  that  the  American  pub- 
lic demands,  desires,  and  should  expect. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  consider 
favoraUy  this  amendment,  whtcb  has 
been  accepted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentattres  in  HJt  12993,  which  was  sent 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  Senator  McCucl- 
LAN,  Senator  McOec,  Senator  Towek, 
Senator  Talmadob,  Senator  Stxvzns, 
Senator  Haxtbld.  Senator  Gbavxl,  and 
Mr.  TmnuioNe  be  added  as  coeponsors  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINO  O^nCER  (Mr. 
HAjTBAWAT).  without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  would  also  like  to  add 
thai  tbo  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  Senator  Bektseh,  one  of  the  main 
sponsors  of  this  amendmeDt  was  unfor- 
tunately unable  to  be  here  today.  How- 
ever, he  feels  very  strongly  about  this 
Issue  and  has  been  very  effective  In  help- 
ing bring  this  Issue  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
»re  forgetting  in  the  discussion  of  this 
amendment  Is  the  fact  that  we  have  ac- 
commodated the  industry  and  estab- 
lished stability  of  the  Industry  if  they 
meet  the  criteria  of  the  legislation. 

If  we  were  resting  alone  on  whether  or 
not  we  should  have  the  3  years  as  against 
the  5  years  and  nothing  elM,  there  would 
be  a  great  deal  of  logic  in  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  has  said.  But  as  I 
pointed  out  when  the  Senator  was  not  In 
the  Chamber,  we  struggl^  with  this,  and 
we  fhially  felt  that,  whUe  we  had  to  as- 
sure a  licensee  who  had  done  a  good  job 
a  reasonable  chance — a  presumption,  if 
you  will ;  a  rebuttable  presumptlcm,  if  you 
will— that  at  least  he  would  have  his  li- 
cense. That  was  the  one  thing  the  indus- 
try was  concerned  with  most,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Industry  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  WHDH  case. 

Also,  we  are  adding  this  other  feature 
which  has  been  objected  to  by  the  In- 
terested public  witnesses  we  had  before 
our  committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
wanted  us  to  do  nothing  at  all.  We  had 
wie  extreme  in  which  they  said,  "Leave 
it  alone.  The  industry  is  stable  enough.  It 
is  a  multibilllon  dollar  industry.  None 
of  them  has  gone  bankrupt  yet.  They  are 
making  a  lot  of  money.  They  are  buying 
other  businesses.  Why  da  you  have  to 
bother  now?  These  people  are  coming  in 
here  and  shedding  eroeodlle  tears." 

I  think  there  was  one  moment  when 
the  Senator  from  CaUfomla  was  very  re- 
ceptive to  that  argument— very,  very  re- 
ceptive to  that  argument.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  thought  I  was  going  to  have  a  little 
trouble  with  him  at  the  markup. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


BCr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  My  position  on  the  re- 
butable  presumption  has  not  changed 
one  whit.  I  would  suMx>rt  an  amend- 
ment, if  It  were  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  may  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  all  he  wants  Is  the  5  years  and  give 
them  nothing  else? 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  No.  I  say  that  they 
should  have  a  rebuttable  presumption. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  they  have 
under  the  bill.  It  Is  subject  to  rebuttal. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  the  Senator  will  re- 
call, I  offered  a  rebuttable  presumption 
as  an  amendment  In  coimnlttee,  and  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  corralled  11  votes  and  I 
was  able  to  get  3. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  said  earlier,  my 
intuition  tells  me  that  the  atmosphere 
that  we  are  operating  in  this  morning  is 
like  ston>lng  the  wind.  If  the  Senator 
is  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
distinguished  chairman  does  that,  wiU  he 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment.  I  exposed  it  in  c<Hnmlt- 
tee.  I  heard  the  rather  extensive  testi- 
mony of  a  great  number  of  witnesses  as 
to  3  years,  5  years,  and  no  bill,  and  on 
virtually  every  other  concept  and  varia- 
tion one  could  Imagine. 

I  believe  that  the  3-year  term  ts  in 
the  public  Interest.  One  could  make  good 
arguments  for  4  years  and  for  a  num- 
ber of  other  things.  But  3  years  is  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  give  a  degree  of  stabil- 
ity, and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  rea- 
sonably frequent  opportunity  to  pe<^le 
to  protest  the  performance  of  stations. 

Before  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  let  me  say  a  word  about  pre- 
sumptions. 

I  got  involved  in  the  presumption  de- 
bate, myseU .  Maybe  it  is  a  carryover  from 
law  school  but  I  do  not  want  the  bill  to 
be  misunderstood. 

This  bill  does  provide  a  presumption. 
I  understand  that  not  to  be  a  mere  pre- 
sumption, and  not  to  be  a  conclusive 
presumption,  but  rather  it  is  a  rebuttable 
presumption.  The  definition  of  a  pre- 
sumption is  that  It  stands  in  the  face  of 
evidence,  as  contradistinguished  from  a 
mere  presumption,  but  it  disappears  if 
someone  proves,  by  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence,  something  to  the  contrary. 
That  Is  what  we  have.  "Don't  let's  mess 
it  up." 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  It  is  a  presumption,  in 
other  words,  which  may  be  rebutted  If 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  against 

It?  

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  that  is  right. 
Bfr.  TUNNEY.  Does  it  completely  dls- 
appecv,  or  does  it  remain  as  a  presump- 
tion despite  the  fact  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial evidence  offered  against  the 
presumption? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  have  "substantial  ev- 
idence"; we  have  "completely  disap- 
peared." We  have  words  of  art  Involved 
hi  that. 


Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  agree.  ThaX  is  why  I 
thought  a  rdsuttable  presumption  was, 
perhaps,  a  Utile  bit  more  detailed  in  Its 
explanatory  value  than  just  "presump- 
tion." which  Is  a  bit  slippery. 

I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  and  I 
do  not  understand  what  presumption 
Is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  presumption  Is  a  pre- 
sumption. I  am  not,  as  one  of  tbe  man- 
agers of  the  bill,  going  to  extend  t.h^ 
definition  beyond  the  ordhiary,  accepted 
definition  of  what  a  presumption  Is. 

I  shall  tell  the  Senator  wliat  Is  Is  not: 
It  Is  not  a  mere  presumptkm  and  It  Is 
not  a  conclusive  presumption.  Beyond 
that,  it  Is  up  to  the  courts  and  the  Com- 
mission to  decide,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  spend  our  time  on  It. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  delay  debate  on  this. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Soiator  from  Rhode  Island 
takes  the  very  categorical  position  that 
it  is  a  presumption  which  can  be  re- 
butted by  the  contestant.  We  wrote  that 
into  the  report. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mirhigftn  wish 
time? 

Mr.  HART.  No;  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday 
I  Joined  with  17  other  Senators  in  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  B.It.  12993,  the 
BroadcEist  License  Renewal  Act  which 
would  extend  the  term  of  broadcast 
licenses  from  3  to  5  years.  Wliile  I  ap- 
preciate the  fine  work  done  by  my  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as 
the  other  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  in  arriving  at  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  House-passed  version  of 
this  legislation,  I  would  like  to  outline 
my  reasons  for  feeling  that  such  an 
^endment  is  necessary. 

When  most  of  us  think  of  the  broad- 
casting industry,  we  tend  to  think  of  the 
giants  of  that  industry,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  broadcasting  industry  is  domi- 
nated by  the  small  businessman,  whether 
he  be  the  small  television  station  owner 
or  the  operator  of  an  AM/FM  radio  sta- 
tion. These  broadcast  station  owners  are 
boimd  by  the  current  provision  of  the 
law  which  states: 

No  license  granted  for  the  operation  of  a 
broadcasting  sutlon  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  three  years. 

According  to  statistics  supplied  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  their  extensive  hearings  last  ye&r, 
there  were  4,385  AM  stations;  2,429  FM 
stations;  701  television  stations;  566 
educational  FM  stations;  and  223  educa- 
tional television  stations — or  a  total  of 
8,295  broadcast  staticms  subject  to  re- 
newal every  3  years  under  present  law. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  amount  of  prep- 
aration and  expense  necessary  for  the 
filing  of  such  license  renewal  applica- 
tions. Some  applications  nm  into  several 
hundred  pages.  The  impact  of  such  pro- 
cedures take  their  toll,  particularly  on 
the  small  broadcaster. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  as  to  the 
burden  this  imposes  upon  the  123  FM 
stations,  87  AM  radio  stations,  and  26 
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television  stations  in  my|iome  State  of 

Tn<11ii.r|ft  I 

In  addition  to  the  burden  imposed 
upon  the  Individual  statlin  owners,  the 
growth  In  the  broadcasting;  Industry  >'«u 
vastly  increased  the  worklpad  of  the  PCX;. 
Por  fiscal  year  1963  thert  were  2,225  re- 
newal appllcatlona  received  by  the  PCC; 
for  fiscal  1966  there  were  2,677;  and  for 
fiscal  year  1972  there  werft  2,353. 

The  PCC  has  estlmate<^tbat  a  5-year 
renewal  period  would  redi|;e  the  number 
of  renewals  that  must  b4  processed  by 
the  Commission  by  apprcidmately  1,100 
applications.  In  addition^  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  extenslon'of  the  license 
period  to  S-years  would  fllow  the  PCC 
to  give  closer  scrutiny  an^  devote  more 
time  to  the  evaluation  of  each  applica- 
tion without  additional  exfense  or  man- 
power. I 

In  addition,  I  would  lUd  to  point  out 
that  our  amendment  would  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  PCC  in  graining  a  shorter 
license  period  for  a  broadcast  station. 
The  amendment  merely  provides  that  the 
PCC  shall  have  the  authority  to  grant 
and  renew  broadcast  license  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  5 -years — It  In  no  way  in- 
hibits the  authority  of  thfc  Commission 
to  grant  licenses  for  a  shoiter  period. 

In  conclusion,  this  amendment  in  no 
way  reduces  the  obllgatloa  of  either  the 
individual  broadcaster  or  the  PCC  to  as- 
sure that  full  and  comprelanslve  study  is 
given  to  whether  the  needs  and  Interests 
of  the  public  are  being  met  by  granting  a 
renewal.  Indeed,  the  expansion  of  the 
period  for  license  renewal  to  5  years 
gives  the  PCC  additional  ttaie  to  meet  Its 
obligations  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  is  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment 
in  order? 

The     PRESIDma     OPPICER     (Mr. 
Hathaway)  .  That  is  correct. 
Mr  ORIFPIN.  What  time  remtdns? 
The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  There  Is 
a  time  limitation  of  15  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  Timney  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPIOER.  The  clerk 
will  state  it. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Mr.  Prej|dent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fu^er  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispeised  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  0PPIC|ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order^,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  la  the  Rzcokd. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
"Beginning  on  page  1,  line  j|,  ctrike  every- 
thtag  through  line  6  on  pag*  a,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  fc^lowlng:    ^ 

"Sec.  3.  aeotlon  307  (d)  of  ^  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1034  Is  amMid#l  by  striking 
t)M  second  sentence  and  Instil  lug  in  lieu 
thecMf  the  foUowlng:  •Upon  ^m  expintiao 
of  any  Ilceiue  (otber  than  a^|lm>adoaetlng 
license  transferred  or  asalgoei  during  the 
immediately  preceding  license  |)«rlod)  a  re- 
newal  of  such  license  may  be&apted  from 
time  to  time,  upon  applla»tk>iitlMi«for,  for 
a  term  of  not  to  ezcaed  flTOiyaua  if  tb« 
Commission  finds  that  public  fatmrMt,  oon- 
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renlence,   and   necessity   would   be  served 
thereby,'" 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr;  President,  I  wish 
to  say  briefly  that  I  suspect,  as  the  dls- 
tlngutsfaed  Senator  Irom  Rhode  Ishuid 
has  Indicated,  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California  would  prob- 
ably be  adopted  if  we  were  to  go  to  a 
vote.  Ms  amendment,  which  is  taken 
from  a  faiU  that  I  had  Introduced  on 
license  renewal  earlier  strikes  a  more 
reasonable  compromise  on  this  matter. 
It  is  one  that  will  provide,  in  the  case 
of  ao  Initial  award  of  a  license,  or  upon 
the   transfer  of   a   Ucoisa   to   a   new 
Ucensee,  that  the  period  befcoe  renewal 
required,  in  the  fixst  instance,  would  be 
three  years,  but  that,  after  tbe  fliat 
renewal,  thereafter  It  would  be  5  years. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  have  a 
new  licensee  operating  for  the  first  time, 
there  Is  good  reason,  and  public  interest 
would  be  better  served.  If  there  were  a 
review  and  close  scrutiny  over  a  shorter 
period  of  time,  at  least.  Perhaps  this  Is 
the  kind  of  compromise  that  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  to  reach  In  the 
conference,  but  I  say  to  the  manaser 
and  the  ranking  minority  mrnnfM^r  that 
I  rather  suspect  that  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment would  be  adopted  if  I  did  not  offer 
this.  Maybe  I  am  wrong.  I  think  this 
would  be  an  improvement  and  would 
serve  the  public  hiterest  better  than  a 
fiat  5-year  term  for  all  llcenseee. 

I  ask  for  the  support  of  this  sub- 
sUtute. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  May  I  ask  the  S«»tor 
a  question? 
Mr.  QRIFPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  To  how  many  llcoaseee 
would  this  amendment  apply?  Would  It 
apply  to  every  licensee  the  first  time? 

Is  the  amendment  one  in  which  a  new 
licensee  would  have  a  3-year  license, 
and  then  it  would  be  5  years  thereafter, 
on  each  renewal? 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Yes,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  on  the  first  license  of  a 
new  licensee,  whether  it  Is  the  award  of 
a  frequency  in  the  first  Instance  or  a 
transfer  to  a  new  licensee,  the  first  pe- 
riod would  be  a  3-year  period.  He  would 
have  to  go  back  and  get  a  roiewal  after 
a  3-year  period,  but  after  that,  if  he  suc- 
ceeds, following  the  Initial  3-year  period, 
it  would  be  S-year  renewals. 

In  other  words,  this  licensee,  in  tbe 
first  Instance,  has  gotten  the  PCC  ap* 
proval  cm  the  basis  of  certain  repiicsen- 
tations,  that  he  Is  goln«  to  do  this  and 
he  Is  gohig  to  do  that.  The  principle  here 
would  be  to  take  a  look  at  his  perform- 
ance over  a  3-year  period  uiuiler  those 
circumstances  rather  than  waiting  for  5 
years. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Ur.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Yes,  I  yieki. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly the  Senator's  amendment  to  say — 
and  if  it  does  say  this,  I  am  Inclined 
to  support  it— that  eYoybody.  after  the 
paiHme  of  this  act,  would  grt  a  3-year 

lloenas.  whether  it  Is  a  renewal  or  other- 
wise, and  that  after  that,  they  would 
gets  jeatB? 

Por  Instance,  for  WRC,  WTOP,  or 
WATE  In  KnorrUle  the  .first  time  out,  tt 
would  be  3  years,  and  after  that,  5  years? 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  No,  as  I  am  advised  by 


nty  staff.  It  would  not  start  everyboiy^ 
attar  paasage  of  tUs,  In  a  new  sttuattao. 
But  any  tranafeta  from  here  va,  or  any 
new  aMlgmwents  from  here  on  weuM  M 
for  an  InltttU  S-year.  period. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Win  the  8ei«tx>r  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Yes,  I  yield.  ^i 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  I  understand  tbe 
Seoaitor's  amendment — and  while  I  may 
be  oiwosed  to  the  whole  caboodle.  I  tMntp 
U  is  quite  an  Improvonent  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia. 
What  he  is  saying  is  this:  If  the  amend- 
ment does  pass,  any  lioeneee'  who  does 
have  a  Ueense  in  any  particular  location 
will  go  under  the  5-year  rule.  But  if  he 
selk  that  license,  or  transfers  that  li- 
cense, and  a  new  ownership  or  licensee 
oomes  in.  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  is 
limited  to  3  years.  Beyond  the  3  years, 
be  can  have  it  for  5  yean. 

Do  I  explain  that  correctly? 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  That  is  convot. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tliat  is  the  way  I 
understand  the  amendment 

For  InKanee.  WTOP  Is  oanied  by  the 
Washington  Poet.  If  they  came  in  for  a 
renewal,  it  would  be  5  years.  If  they  sold 
that  Uceaae  to  a  new  Ucensee  and  that 
Ueesse  was  transferred,  that  tiaiisferee 
would  have  only  a  8-year  heense? 

Mr.  (PIPPIN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Until  he  proved  a  track 
record  that  woidd  Justify  the  fi  years? 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  That  iz  tbe  principle 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Sttiator  will  yield,  I  cannot  Und  my  oo- 
sponsors.  I  think  that  we  ai«ht  to  have 
the  vote,  because  we  have  never  had  tbe 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  particular 
amendment  together. 

As  I  indlcMlBd  In  my  remarks.  I  have 
over  20  oosponsors  of  the  amendment  I 
have  offered,  so  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendment  of  tbe 
Senator  from  Mint^igHn 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  fw 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  says  were  ordered. 
The    PRE8IDINQ    OPPICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yieW  such  time  as  he 
may  requhre  to  tbe  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
this  amendment.  I  feel  it  gives  a  special 
privilege  to  those  who  already  have  a 
license.  It  grandfathers  them  in.  It  sayi 
that  their  renewal  shall  be  for  5  years, 
whereas  someone  who  does  not  now  have 
a  license  has  to  be  satisfied  with  a  3-year 
license. 

So,  far  from  -being  an  improvement, 
this  amendment  favors  the  holders  of 
existing  licenses,  because  their  next  re- 
newal will  be  for  5  years.  U  gives  them  a 
guarantee  of  5  years,  those  who  already 
hold  licrases,  and  limits  tha  new  blood 
coming  in  to  a  S-year  lleoiee. 

I  do  not  thfadc  it  is  fair,  and  H  is  much 
worse  than  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  itself,  which  gives 
the  new  blood  coming  In.  the  new  Ucens- 
•ra,  5  years.  That  Is  fair  to  alL 

A  two-tiered  system  Is  provided  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Qairmr).  It  provldee  a  two- 
layer  establishment  It  does  not  i^^ie- 
sent  equal  rights  or  equal  proteetloa,  and 
does  give  a  special  privilege  to  thoee  who 


already  have  licenses.  It  grandfathers  in 
their  special  privilege  of  getting  a  5- 
year  license  on  their  next  time  at  bat. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur with  the  thought  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alabama.  I  think  he  is 
correct.  I  think,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  equity,  we  should  recognize  that  if 
we  are  going  to  create  different  classes 
of  citizens,  it  is  a  two-edged  sword. 

I  recognize  full  well  that  there  are 
many  groups  now  making  applications 
for  licenses  which  are  public  interest 
oriented  groups — minority  groups,  for 
example,  and  those  who  are  Interested  in 
public  education,  et  cetera — and  I  think 
that  they,  too,  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  amendment,  as  well  as  the 
corporate  interests  which  are  purchasing 
a  Ueense  from  an  old  licensee. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  justification 
for  creating  two  classes  of  citizens  inso- 
far as  FCC  licenses  are  concerned. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
gument the  Senator  from  California  has 
made  is  exactly  the  basis  of  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  5-year  license.  It  amounts  to 
shutting  off  the  minority  groups.  That  is 
precisely  the  point  I  made.  We  are  shut- 
ting off  the  minority  groups  with  the  5- 
year  term. 

Now  we  are  shedding  crocodile  tears 
that  maybe  they  will  only  get  it  for  3 
years,  but  under  the  old  system  they  are 
not  going  to  get  it  at  all,  let  alone  for  3 
years. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  that  Is  not  correct,  be- 
cause under  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  that 
I  have  the  honor  of  cosponsoring,  the 
new  licensees  under  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment would  get  a  5-year  term,  whereas 
under  the  Griffin  amendment  to  that 
amendment  they  would  get  only  3  years. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  but  if  my  mathe- 
matics are  correct,  they  would  have  to 
wait  5  years  before  they  could  file  a  peti- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  this  applies  to  new 
licensees  coming  In,  who  will  get  only  3 
years,  whereas  imder  the  Tunney  amend- 
ment they  will  get  5. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
thing  I  would  like  to  add,  before  we  vote, 
is  that  I  think  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
have  done  a  very  fine  Job  in  tightening 
up  the  procedures  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
license  and  for  review  of  applications  for 
license  renewal.  It  would  be  my  h(^>e  that 
if  their  Intent  is  carried  out  admin- 
istratively by  the  PCC,  we  will  not  have 
licensees  able  to  renew  their  licenses  if 
they  are  not  providing  the  public  with  a 
valuable  service.  We  will  give  the  pub- 
lic interest  groups  and  the  minorities 
an  opportunity  to  challenge  those  licen- 
ses after  5  years,  but  if  they  are  success- 
ful in  their  challenge,  they  will  have  a 
license  for  5  years  themselves,  and  I 
think  it  works  both  ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 
I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Preslderlt,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BEALL.  With  a  4-  or  5-year  license 
period,  the  complication  is,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  an  ongoing  examination 
of  a  licensee  in  terms  of  whether  he  Is 


performing  his  public  service  in  a  reason- 
able manner. 

The  reason  for  extending  the  license 
period  from  3  to  5  years  is.  as  I  under- 
stand, to  remove  an  Intolerable  burden 
of  paperwork  from  marginal  operators, 
so  that  they  can  afford  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  the  PCC  is  con- 
stantly hearing  citizens'  complaints 
against  licensees.  There  is  no  minimiza- 
tion or  reduction  in  the  amount  of  over- 
sight carried  on  by  the  PCC  in  carrying 
on  these  licensing  examinations  over  the 
country,  or  the  ability  of  citizens  to  file 
complaints  against  licensees.  The  proced- 
ure will  be  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  in  fact  might  be  improved  a  little 
bit  because  the  time  of  the  FCC  will  not 
be  taken  up  in  the  cumbersome,  burden- 
some job  of  the  FCC  in  relicensing  peo- 
ple every  3  years.  I  think  the  PCC  them- 
selves feel  this  Is  an  improvement. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  on  the 
amendment  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  it 
back. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
earlier  remarks  on  H.R.  12993,  I  stated 
that  I  supported  legislation  to  clarify  and 
modify  the  regulatory  procedures  and 
policies  by  which  broadcast  licenses  are 
renewed.  In  my  opinion,  the  Commerce 
Committee  bill  will  provide  standards  by 
which  the  general  public  and  competing 
applicants  can  properly  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  an  incumbent  licensee  and 
judge  the  merits  of  his  renewal  applica- 
tion. 

U  enacted,  H.R.  12993  will  put  both  the 
broadcasting  Industry  and  the  listening 
and  viewing  public  on  notice  of  what 
is  to  be  expected  of  licensees  during  their 
license  periods.  Most  importantly,  the 
Broadcast  License  Renewsd  Act  will  re- 
store a  measure  of  stability  and  confi- 
dence in  the  entire  license  renewal 
process. 

I  also  discussed  briefly  some  of  the 
principal  featiures  of  H.R.  12993  and  In- 
dicated that  I  consider  the  proposed  leg- 
islation to  be  meritorious  in  many  re- 
spects. However,  I  am  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  it  fails  to  extend  the  broad- 
cast license  term  beyond  3  years. 

An  amendment  to  H.R.  12993,  in- 
creasing the  license  term  to  5  years,  was 
offered  on  the  House  floor  and  was  ap- 
proved by  a  lopsided  margin  of  308  to 
84.  The  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
unfortunately  decided  to  stick  to  the 
present  3-year  period.  The  committee  re- 
port concluded  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  better  served  if  the  length  of 
the  license  term  remains  at  3  years.  I 
cannot  agree  with  this,  and  I  do  not  find 
the  committee's  reasoning  persuasive. 
This  is  why  I  am  cosponsoring  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  to 
extend  the  license  term  to  5  years. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  other 
classes  of  radio  stations — citizens  band, 
amateur,  industrial,  maritime,  aviation, 
safety  and  special — operate  under  5- 
year  licenses.  Both  common  carriers  and 
cable  systems  have  authorizations  for  a 
5-year  period.  They,  too,  must  operate  to 
serve  the  public  interest;  yet  it  has  been 
determined    that    the    longer    renewal 


period  for  them  is  in  everyone's  best  in- 
terest 

AM,  FM,  and  TV  broadcasters  are  be- 
ing unfairly  discriminated  against  by 
being  limited  to  license  terms  of  only 
3  years.  A  longer  term  would  still  allow 
for  a  periodic  review  of  licensee  per- 
formance while  not  imposing  an  undue 
burden  on  the  industry.  In  light  of  the 
outstanding  record  of  broadcast  licensees 
in  serving  their  local  communities — 
which  is  often  as  good  or  better  than 
other  communications  industries — I  can 
see  no  compelling  reason  to  treat  broad- 
casting stations  any  differently. 

Over  the  years  the  license  renewal 
process  has  become  quite  involved  and 
complicated.  It  has  become.  In  fact,  a 
major  undertaking  for  the  average 
licensee.  The  amount  of  information 
now  being  required  by  the  PCC  in  re- 
newal applications  is  tremendous.  Ap- 
plications nmning  several  hundred  pages 
are  no  longer  unusual.  The  time,  effort, 
money,  and  p>ersonnel  needed  to  compile 
the  proper  flllngs  are  excessive.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  the  Nebraska  Broadcasters 
Association,  in  one  of  its  resolutions, 
urged  Congress  to  pass  a  license  renewal 
bill  which  would  bring  about  a  "reduc- 
tion of  reporting  and  paperwork." 

The  burden  of  processing  vast  amounts 
of  paperwork  involved  in  the  license  re- 
newal process  is  no  lighter  for  the  FCC, 
which  must  free  its  personnel  from  nor- 
mal regulatory  duties  to  handle  and  re- 
view each  renewal  application.  Accord- 
ing to  one  estimate,  the  longer  term 
would  mean  that  the  Commission  would 
reduce  the  processing  load  from  2,800  ap- 
plications per  year  to  about  1,700.  There- 
fore, it  seems  to  me  that  a  longer  license 
term  could  be  beneficial  to  both  the 
Commission  and  the  broadcasters.  In 
fact,  the  Chairman  of  the  FCC  has  en- 
dorsed the  5-year  term. 

Of  course,  even  if  the  standard  term 
were  increased  to  5  years,  the  Commis- 
sion would  still  have  authority  to  grant 
renewals  for  a  lesser  period  if  it  believes 
that  such  action  would  serve  the  pubUc 
interest. 

Finally,  under  the  proposed  legislation 
each  licensee  will  be  required  to  engage 
in  ascertainment  of  local  problems,  needs 
and  Interests  throughout  the  license 
period.  This  continuous  process  will  be 
a  major  undertaking  and  will  entail  ccm- 
stant  contacts  between  station  manage- 
ment and  the  community  served.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  permit  the  broadcaster  to 
spend  more  time  and  resources  on  as- 
certairunent  and  programing,  which  will 
benefit  everyone  hi  the  service  area,  and 
less  on  preparing  renewal  applications 
every  3  years. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the 
amendment  to  extend  the  license  term 
from  3  to  5  years.  With  this  amendment, 
the  Broadcast  License  Renewal  Act 
should  be  a  meaningful  piece  of  reform 
legislation. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  OiurFm)  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  .  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
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ziays  have  been  ordered,  |Lnd  the  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  callid  the  roll. 
Mr.    TTKTiMH    (when   h^    name    was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRll  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tex  is  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  NTevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  fron  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  fr  im  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  £  snator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  lenator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyz),  the  >enator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  ind  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (M  .  Williams) 
are  necessarily  absent.        , 

I  further  announce  thai  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  HARTKEland  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.lHuDDLESTON) 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  buslnas. 

I  also  announce  that  the^enator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  abstnt  because  of 
a  death  in  the  family.         I 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoifice  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Ml.  Aiken),  the 
Senatoi'  from  Oklahoma  (lir.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Itr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Te^iessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  I,  the  Senator  frorriNew  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  penator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>,  the  ^enator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)^  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldw^er>  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood  ),  the  Senator  fromi  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Schweiker),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youn|)  are  neces- 
sarily absent.  \ 

I  also  announce  that  the*enator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong>,  the  penator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  S€ott)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (B^r.  Stafford) 
are  absent  on  official  busll^ess. 

I  further  announce  that,If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  froi$  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "presenf" 

The  result  was  announ|ed — yeas  23, 
nays  46,  as  follows:  f 
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TEAS— 23 

Baker 

Long 

Pearson 

Biden 
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Buckley 
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Metcalf 
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Fannin 
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Blden 
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Stevenson 

Hartke 

Schwelker 

«4-I«-..4>A      M««A«^^ 

'  case 

Hart 

Pastore 
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So  Mr.  Oriffin's  substitute  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  ?IoNDALE>,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willums)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  absent  because  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Ooldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  would  vote  "present." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  10,  as  follows: 
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NOT  VOTINa — 27 
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Hartte 

Huddleston 

Hughes 

Inouye 
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Packwood 

Scott, 

WUUam  L. 
Stafford 
Taft 
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So  Mr.  TuNNEY's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  my 
prediction  was  60  votes.  We  made  it  by 
61. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1961 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Eissistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  Act  add  the  following 
language:  "In  applying  its  multiple  owner- 
ship rules  (presently  embodied  In  47  CJPJL 
73.35.  73.240.  and  73.636).  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  shall  consider  any 
bank,  or  mutual  fund,  or  insurance  company 
that  in  any  manner  owns,  or  that  In  any 
manner  partially  or  whoUy  controls  or 
exercises  the  voting  rights  of,  more  than 
5  per  centum  of  the  outstanding  voting  stock 
of  a  corporate  licensee  which  has  more  than 
fifty  voting  stockholders  as  having  a  con- 
trolling Interest  in  such  corporate  licensee.". 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  prob- 
lem of  increasing  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans is  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  In  the  hands  of  a  few.  This  prob- 
lem Is  especially  acute  when  it  becomes 
appUcable  to  the  broadcast  media.  It  Is 
worth  repeating  a  statement  by  Prof. 
Robert  M.  Soldofsky  in  "Disclosure 
of  Corporate  Ownership,"  a  report  pre- 
pared by  my  Subcommittee  on  Budget- 
ing, Managing,  and  Expenditures  and 
Senator  Muskie's  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations: 

The  potential  Implications  of  concentrated 
ownership  by  a  group  of  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  broadcasting  and  publlshmg  In- 
dustries are  so  great  as  to  merit  special  at- 
tention. These  problems  would  be  potentially 
more  Intense  if  the  same  group  of  financisj 
Intemaedlaries  held  a  significant  proportion 
of  the  outstanding  voting  stock  of  two  or 
more  large  competing  companies.  Any  direct 
or  indirect  efforts  to  limit  the  diversity,  range 
of  programing,  or  local  originations  of  news 
and  entertainment  are  a  matter  of  highest 
national  concern.  The  Independence  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio  broadcasting,  tele- 
vision, CATV,  motion  pictures,  and  other 
media  that  now  exist  or  that  might  develop 
would  be  better  safeguarded  by  a  truly  wldie 
dispersion  of  stock  holdings  tn  "widely  held" 
corporations. 

The  FCC  Itself  has  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  diversification  of  control  by 
adopting  rules  restricting  the  maximum 
number  of  broadcast  stations  which  any 
one  entity  can  own.  No  entity  may  be  li- 
censed for  more  than  seven  television — 
five  VHF  and  two  UHF,  seven  AM  radio 
stations,  and  seven  FM  radio  stations. 
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In  order  to  enforce  these  rules,  the 
Commission  had  to  define  common  own- 
ership or  control.  In  the  case  of  widely 
held  corporations,  defined  as  those  In 
which  there  are  over  50 — ^flfty — voting 
stockholders,  the  Commission  adt^ted  a 
rule  In  1953  which,  as  relevant  here,  pro- 
vided that  any  stockholder  holding  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  stock  would  be  con- 
sidered to  have  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  corporation.  This  prevented  a  per- 
son from  gaining  a  controlling  interest 
in  several  large  corporations  which  In  Uie 
aggregate  had  more  licenses  than  the 
maximum  permitted  by  law. 

Tlien  in  1969,  the  Commission  amend- 
ed its  rules  to  acquiesce  in  Uie  growing 
dominance  of  our  economy  by  so-called 
institutional  Investors.  It  raised  the 
benchmark  for  attributing  control  of  a 
publicly  held  corporation  from  1  per- 
cent of  its  stock  to  3  percent  where  the 
entity  owning  or  controlling  the  stock 
was  a  mutual  fund.  This  was  a  signal  to 
other  institutional  investors  to  begin  to 
deluge  the  Commission  with  requests  for 
raising  the  benchmark  applicable  to 
them. 

The  American  Bankers  Association 
was  first.  In  1969,  it  petitioned  the  Com- 
mission to  raise  its  benchmark  to  10  per- 
cent. It  pointed  out  that  a  survey  of  19 
banks  showed  that  since  1953,  their  trust 
departments  had  acquired,  and  were  still 
holding  almost  $1  billion— 1976  million — 
of  broadcasting  stock  in  violation  of  the 
1 -percent  benchmark  and  FCC  rules. 
They  argued  that  it  would  be  a  hardship 
on  them  to  require  divestiture  of  this 
stock  acquired  in  violation  of  FCC  rules. 
The  P'CC  did  not  quite  give  the  banks 
all  the  relief  they  requested,  only  90  per- 
cent of  it.  In  1972,  it  set  the  benchmark 
for  bank  ownership  at  5  percent,  so  that 
only  $84  million  of  the  nearly  $1  billion 
of  misacquired  stock  would  have  to  be  di- 
vested. The  FCC  then  gave  the  banks  3 
years  to  divest  the  stock. 

That  brought  the  mutual  fimds  back. 
They  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
3-percent  benchmark  given  them  in  1969; 
nor  did  they  merely  seek  to  be  put  on  a 
par  with  banks  at  the  5-percent  bench- 
mark. Rather,  they  requested  a  10-per- 
cent benchmark.  Even  before  the  FCC 
could  act  on  that  petition,  along  came 
the  insurance  industry.  It  petitioned  the 
FCC  to  raise  Its  benchmark  to  5  percent, 
so  it  could  be  on  a  par  with  banks. 

The  petitions  of  the  mutual  funds  and 
the  insurance  industries  are  still  pending 
at  the  FCC.  But  if  past  experience  is  any 
guide,  the  FCC  is  likely  to  act  favorably 
on  them. 

The  "Disclosure  of  Corporate  Owner- 
ship" report  documented  the  widespread 
concentration  of  ownership  of  broadcast 
stock  in  bank  trust  departments,  some  of 
It  In  violation  of  existing  Commission 
rules.  The  FCC  apparently  lacks  the  will 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  financial  Institu- 
tions to  allow  them  to  acquire  more  and 
more  control  over  the  broadcast  media. 
This  is  a  matter  of  paramount  concern. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  and  as  the  FCC  has 
recognized,  there  Is  a  great  public  in- 
terest in  preserving  diversity  of  owner- 
ship and  diversity  of  programing  and 
service.  K  the  FCC  will  not  act  to  stop 
financial  institutions  and  institutional 
Investors  from  gobbling  up  control  Gt  the 
broadcast  media.  Congress  must. 


We  must  call  a  halt  to  the  ever-esca- 
lating level  of  stock  ownership  which  the 
FCC  allows  before  recogni^ng  that  a 
financial  Institution  or  institutional  In- 
vestor has  control  of  a  broadcasting  com- 
pany. Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  to  HJl.  12993  which  would 
limit  the  percent  of  stock  a  financial  In- 
stitution or  Institutional  Investor  may 
own  in  a  publicly  held  corporate  broad- 
casting licensee  before  the  institution  Is 
deemed  to  have  control  of  the  broad- 
casting corporation. 

The  limit  which  I  propose  is  the  one 
currently  reflected  In  the  FCC's  rules— 
5  percent — 5  percent.  I  have  chosen  this 
figure  deliberately  so  as  to  avoid  impos- 
ing any  hardship  on  any  institution 
presently  in  compliance  with  FCC  rules.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  roll  back  to 
earlier  levels  the  level  of  stock  owner- 
ship In  broadcasters  which  financial  In- 
stitutions could  acquire.  But  I  realize  this 
would  impose  a  stock  divestiture  require- 
ment on  many  institutions.  In  the  cur- 
rent economic  cUmate,  this  might  work 
a  hardship  on  those  who  had  relied  upon 
the  rules  in  making  stock  acquisitions. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  future  we  will 
be  able  to  reduce  the  level  of  permissible 
ownership  of  broadcast  stocks  by  institu- 
tional Investors.  But  for  the  moment  we 
are  at  least  obligated  to  prevent  these 
financial  giants  from  gaining  control 
over  all  of  American  broadcasting. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  absolutely  correct. 
This  is  now  the  present  rule.  It  really 
codifies  legislatively  the  existW  rule, 
and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  understand  that  my  col- 
league agrees  with  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority,  we  are  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment.  It  Is  in  fact  a  codifica- 
tion of  the  existing  rule,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  worthwhile  addition. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  tliank  the  Senators. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1960 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  Insert 
the  foUovTlng: 

(d)  The  Federal  Conunimicatlons  C(»n- 
mlssion  shall,  not  later  than  June  30,  1976, 
complete  aU  proceedings  and  take  such  agen- 
cy action  as  It  deems  appropriate  In  connec- 
tion with  Its  inquiry  Into  the  ownership  of 
broadcast  stations  by  persons  or  entitles 
with  other  business  Interests  (Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Docket  Numbered 
18440). 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  the  PCC's  con- 


glomerate inquiry.  All  that  this  amend- 
ment would  require  is  that  the  FCC  con- 
clude that  inquiry  by  June  30,  1976,  or 
some  20  months  from  now.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  the  background  of  this  proceed- 
ing will  help  put  this  amendment  In  per- 
spective. 

The  Commission  announced  an  Inquiry 
Into  the  effects  of  conglomerate  owner- 
ship on  broadcasting  In  February  1969. 
Ten  months  later,  in  December  1969,  the 
Commission  sent  out  a  pilot  question- 
naire to  six  conglomerates.  Two  months 
later,  in  response  to  Industry  pressure, 
the  Commission  narrowed  the  scope  of 
the  questionnaire. 

It  was  not  until  6  months  later.  In  Aug- 
ust 1970,  that  the  Commission  deter- 
mined to  go  ahead  with  a  further  study. 
Even  this  step,  however,  was  taken  only 
after  a  leak  to  the  press  revealed  that  the 
responses  to  initial  questionnaires  had 
yielded  information  regarding  certain 
abusive  practices.  Finally,  in  February 
1971,  after  much  haggling  over  details 
and  considerable  delay  in  processing  the 
questionnaire  at  OMB — at  the  time,  the 
questionnaire  required  OMB  approval 
and  consultation  with  an  Industry  ad- 
visory committee  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reports  Act  of  1942 — the  Commis- 
sion sent  the  questionnaire  to  a  sample 
of  31  conglomerates.  The  questionnaire's 
scope  was  subsequently  narrowed — ^I 
might  add  with  no  opportunity  for  public 
comment — after  objections  from  the  in- 
dustry. 

About  2  years  later,  in  February  1973, 
the  conglomerate  task  force  submitted  its 
report  to  the  FCC.  This  report  has  not 
been  made  public  and  the  FCC  has  taken 
no  action  with  regard  to  it. 

The  issue  of  conglomerate  control  of 
broadcasting  is  a  serious  one.  I  need  not 
reemphasize  the  central  role  played  by 
the  broadcast  media  in  disseminating 
information  to  the  American  public.  Yet 
we  know  virtually  nothing  about  the  ef- 
fect of  such  ownership  on  the  content 
of  news.  Does  the  fact  that  large  defense 
contractors,  such  as  General  Electric, 
Westinghouse,  RCA  Corporation,  Gen- 
eral Tire  &  Rubber,  own  broadcast  prop- 
erties Influence  the  news?  Apart  from 
their  effect  on  program  content,  what 
about  the  economic  effort  of  such  owner- 
ship? 

These  are  clearly  complicated  ques- 
tions affecting  the  entire  structure  of 
the  broadcasting  industry.  We  are  en- 
titled to  some  information  on  this  prob- 
lem. Yet  after  5  years,  the  FCC  has  yet 
to  produce  one  single  report  or  proposal 
for  public  comment.  We  have  waited  long 
enough.  It  is  our  duty  to  order  the  FCC 
to  act  and  act  expeditiously. 

Nonetheless,  In  view  of  the  complexity 
of  the  issues,  and  the  fact  that  there  has 
not  yet  been  any  opportunity  for  public 
comment,  we  should  not  act  precipitous- 
ly. We  must  allow  ample  time  for  some 
public  reflection  and  considered  judg- 
ment. Accordingly,  I  have  allowed  the 
FCC  20  months  to  act. 

One  may  ask,  "Why  Is  this  a  legislative 
matter?  Why  should  Congress  inten-ene 
and  why  now?"  These  are  legitimate 
questions;  fortunately  they  are  easily 
answered. 

While  we  await  information  about  the 
Impact  of  conglomerate  ownership.  It 
Is  all  around  us.  The  FCC  has  not  de- 
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Glared  a  moratorium  on|  conglomerate 
ownership;  It  continues  While  we  wait. 
Meanwhile  our  econotq^  is  exploding 
all  aroimd  us.  I  do  not  £cpect  that  we 
will  find  the  answer  to  'Stagflation"  in 
the  conglomerate  study,  ^ut  surely  we 
are  entitled  to  know  whetlter  such  owner- 
ship of  broadcast  media  is  having  a  nega- 
tive impact,  a  positive  impact,  or  is 
neutral  with  regard  to  Uie  economy. 

But  at  the  moment,  we^ow  nothing. 
All  I  seek  by  this  amendn|ent  is  to  prod 
the  FCC  to  give  us  the  relaxant  informa- 
tion to  perform  our  le^lative  tasks, 
even  if  it  will  not  performats  regulatory 
tasks.  We  must  act  or  theri  will  likely  be 
no  action.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  have  ftiscussed  this 
amendment  with  the  ma^^agers  of  the 
bill.  I  believe  that  a  bettef  way  legisla- 
tively would  be  for  us  to  ho^l  administra- 
tive and  oversight  hearing*  on  this  mat- 
ter next  year.  I  withdravf  the  amend- 
ment. I 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thanK  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  think  tl^  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  discussed:  at  the  over- 
sight hearings  next  year. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OF5^CER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

<At  this  point.  Mr.  Metcalf  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  two  questions? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  As  the  Senator  knows,  two 
areas  troubled  me  in  committee  as  we 
sought  to  mark  up  this  measure.  I  ask 
these  two  questions  for  a  clarification  or 
an  understanding.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  the  phrase  "substantially  met." 

As  I  indicated  in  our  markup,  I  felt 
that  we  ran  the  risk  of  leaving  the  im- 
pression that  Congress  intends  to  adopt 
the  standards  of  the  past,  some  of  which 
were  minimal.  Reference  is  always  made 
to  the  Moline  case. 

I  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  if  it  is 
not  correct  that  "substantially  met"  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  minimal  standard 
nor  one  which  would  "rubber  stamp"  re- 
newal applications  but  is,  in  fact,  an  in- 
tent to  Insure  a  high  standard  of  the 
performance. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Naturally,  no  law  can 
be  Justified  in  Congress  that  did  not  en- 
courage the  best  kind  of  performance 
that  is  possible  in  serving  the  public 
interest. 

We  keep  talking  about  th*  Moline  case. 
We  are  moving  away  from  fhat  case  and 
all  other  cases  in  this  legislation,  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  setting  up  criteria 
which.  If  observed  satisfactorily,  gives  a 
presiunptlon  to  the  licensee. 

The  word  "presumption"  Is  being 
greatly  misunderstood.  This  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  two-step  procedure  or  a  dou- 
ble procedure.  The  licensee  is  not  going 
to  come  In  and  establish  his  side  of  it, 
and  then  the  challenger  In  a  separate 
step  do  the  same  thing.  It  all  happens  In 
one  proceeding.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing,  after  the  commission  has  heard 
both  sides,  it  can  find  a  presumption  for 
the  licensee.  It  can  determine  that  the 
licensee  has  performed  according  to  the 
criteria  set  forth,  and.  therefore,  his  li- 
cense should  be  renewed.  That  Is  all  it 


means.  I  cannot  put  it  any  different  from 
that. 

Mr.  HART.  There  was  an  earlier  ex- 
change In  connection  with  the  subject 
of  presumption,  and  there  is  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island's  comment  now.  That 
leads  me  to  the  second  question. 

The  Senate  bill  incorporates  three  cri- 
teria that.  If  met.  by  the  renewal  appli- 
cant, would  create  a  presumption  that 
the  renewal  applicant  had  served  the 
public  Interest  and  therefore  should  have 
its  license  renewed.  This  presumption 
can  be  overcome  by  evidence  presented 
by  a  challenger. 

My  question  is  this:  However,  is  it  our 
Intention  that  the  FCC  shall  have  the 
discretion,  under  this  legislation,  to  con- 
sider such  things  as  cross-ownership, 
multiple  ownership,  or  other  monopoly 
factors  in  individual  csLses,  and,  if  the 
evidence  warrants,  to  deny  a  license  on 
that  criteria  and  thereby  overcome  or 
rebut — or  call  it  what  you  will — the  pre- 
sumption? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  is  that  we 
are  mandating  that  on  the  matter  of 
cross-ownership,  a  rule  will  be  promul- 
gated by  December  31.  On  the  question 
of  multiple  ownership,  that  could  be  a 
factor  in  this  regard:  Let  us  assume  that 
a  newspaper  owned  a  television  station 
and  that  there  was  another  newspaper 
in  that  town,  and  this  newspaper  bought 
the  second  newspaper,  thereby  creating 
a  monopoly  insofar  as  the  written  word 
is  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  a  television  station.  In  that  case, 
the  FCC  could  consider  that  in  conjunc- 
tion with  whether  or  not  the  presump- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  licensee,  and 
can  deny  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Do  I  paraphrase  it  correct- 
ly, then,  that  while  three  criteria  are  es- 
tablished and  a  presumption  derives 
when  the  applicant  establishes  that  he 
has  met  the  three  criteria,  nonetheless 
we  do  not  foreclose  the  commission  from 
considering  allegations? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  right.  We  give 
the  Commission  fiexibillty.  For  Instance, 
if  there  were  any  technical  defects  that 
he  was  ordered  to  correct  In  order  to  give 
a  clear  picture  and  he  has  not  done  it, 
that  could  be  taken  into  account. 

For  Instance,  If  the  owner  of  a  tele- 
vision station,  who  was,  let  us  say,  the 
president  or  an  officer  of  the  corporation, 
was  Indicted  for  price  fixing  and  was 
convicted  of  it,  that  would  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  weighing  the  presump- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  we  are  giving  flexibil- 
ity. We  are  not  handcuffing  the  FCC.  We 
are  saying  that,  essentially,  these  are  the 
criteria,  and  if  they  are  satisfied,  there 
ought  to  be  a  presumption  for  the  li- 
censee. That  is  no  more  than  right. 

I  have  always  felt  that  way.  I  do  not 
care  who  misunderstands  me  for  my  con- 
duct on  the  fioor  today  with  reference  to 
the  5-year  term.  That  was  not  the  most 
important  feature  that  the  industry  was 
interested  In.  That  was  not  the  most  im- 
portant feature,  and  that  is  not  the  most 
important  featiu^  that  the  citizens  were 
interested  In. 

The  big  thing  was  how  far  we  were 
going  to  go  in  changing  the  present  sys- 
tem In  order  to  establish  an  assurance 
that,  where  the  job  was  well  done,  at 
least  a  man  who  had  Invested  his  money 


would  be  protected  and  not  be  disen- 
franchised. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  that  there  is  one 
thing  that  some  in  the  Industry  would 
like  very  much  to  see  done  by  legislation, 
and  that  is  exclude  from  renewal  hear- 
ings the  factor  of  monopoly,  In  whatever 
aspect.  I  hope  we  are  understood  as  say- 
ing "no"  to  anyone  who  would  seek  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  understood  by 
saying  at  this  time  that  we  are  not  Inter- 
vening In  that  regard.  I  think  that,  pos- 
sibly, later  on.  hearings  ought  to  be  held. 
The  House  took  the  position  that  it 
might  be  construed  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  would  be  precluded  in  some  in- 
stances from  Intervening  at  renewal  time. 
We  have  left  that  out  completely.  That, 
with  us.  Is  an  open  question.  We  have 
not  touched  that  at  all,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should,  until  the  FCC  estab- 
lishes a  policy  In  that  regard. 

Mr.  HART.  It  has  always  been  my  un- 
derstanding that,  even  with  respect  to 
regulated  industries,  when  Congress 
creates  the  regulator  and  charges  him 
with  making  Judgments  that  will  serve 
the  public  interest,  Implicit  In  that  obli- 
gation is  a  consideration  of  monopoly 
and  concentration.  Does  the  chairman 
agree? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  tell  the  Senator 
frankly  that  within  the  law,  the  law  as 
written  mentioned  the  word  "monopoly." 
Naturally,  If  there  Is  a  monopoly  created, 
the  FCC  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Mr.  HART.  And  the  three  criteria  do 
not  bar  It?  Yes  or  no. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  means  by  that.  The  bill  does  not 
bar  It. 

IXr.  HART.  That  Is  the  answer  I  was 
hoping  to  get. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  The 
bill  does  not  bar  It. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today,  HJl.  12993,  comes 
to  the  Senate  when  the  problems  of  our 
Nation's  economy  are  perhaps  greater 
than  at  any  time  since  the  depression. 
The  Senate  is  being  asked  to  simplify  the 
life  of  the  electronic  broadcasting  indus- 
try, an  altogether  understandable  desire 
for  that  industry  to  express.  While  the 
goal  of  creating  a  clear  standard  of  per- 
formance that  the  broadcasters  must 
meet  is  worthwhile,  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  industry  alone  does  not  sug- 
gest the  need  for  any  legislation.  Given 
the  very  difficult  financial  problems  of  so 
many  sectors  of  our  economy,  congres- 
sional attention  to  the  situation  of  broad- 
casters may  seem  strange. 

It  has  been  argued  that  because  broad- 
cast licenses  have  been  open  to  chal- 
lenges instability  has  devel(«)ed  In  the 
Industry. 

First.  The  fact  Is  that  only  two  chal- 
lenges for  matters  relating  to  station 
performance  have  ever  been  successful; 
only  two.— WHDH  in  Boston  and  WLBT 
In  Jackson,  Miss. — and  In  no  case  has  a 
competing  application  against  a  regular 
renewal  applicant  been  the  cause  of  the 
denial. 

Second.  Broadcast  properties  more 
than  doubled  In  average  price  between 
1968  and  1972  and  are  still  rising. 

Third.  1973  profits  for  the  major  net- 
worics  were  high— NBC-TV,  114  percent. 
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ABC-TV,  62  percent,  CBS-TV,  47  per- 
cent increase  over  last  year's  profits. 

Fourth.  During  the  1971-72  period, 
while  the  rest  of  the  stock  market  was 
on  the  decrease,  broadcast  stocks  were 
rising. 

Fifth.  In  the  fsMse  of  a  license  renewal 
challenge  to  one  of  Its  broadcast  prop- 
erties In  Florida,  the  Washington  Poet- 
Newsweek  group  purchased  a  Harilord, 
Conn.,  station  for  $33  million. 

Sixth.  Total  television  industry  profits 
rose  from  $343.2  million  In  1963  to 
$653.1  million  In  1973.  The  latter  was  an 
18.3-percent  Increase  from  the  1972 
level  of  $552.2  million. 

Seventh.  Rate  of  return  on  net  tangi- 
ble Investment — original  cost  minus  de- 
preciation— Is  extremely  high.  The  Indus- 
try as  a  whole — including  stations  los- 
ing money — earned  $653.1  million  on  net 
tangible  investment  of  $749.1  mllUon,  or 
about  an  87 -percent  rate  of  return  In 
1973.  This  represents  a  14.5-percent  In- 
crease in  rate  of  return  over  1972,  when 
rate  of  retiuii  was  76  percent — 
$552  million  profit  on  net  tangible  in- 
vestment of  $722.5  million. 

This  picture  Is  not  one  of  industry  In- 
stability, but  rather  of  growth  In  profits 
and  market  volume  in  the  face  of  an 
otherwise  sagging  economy. 

This  record  establishes  no  clear  eco- 
nomic need  for  legislation  at  this  time, 
but  the  substitute  language  of  Senator 
Pastore  and  Senator  Baker  Is  far  more 
responsible  than  the  House  version. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  12993 
would: 

Adopt  the  standard  of  "substantial"  as  the 
level  of  performance  without  properly  clari- 
fying the  regulatory  history  of  that  standard 
that  virtually  guarantees  renewal  of  the  li- 
cense The  Senate  Committee  report  attempts 
to  clarify  and  strengthen  this  standard. 

Prohibit  P.C.C.  consideration  of  media 
monopoly  of  ideas  through  cross  ownership, 
multiple  ownership  or  other  factors  until  the 
P.C.C.  makes  a  loile  in  the  area.  The  Sen- 
ate version  recognizes  the  traditional  role  of 
regulatory  agencies  addressing  antitrust 
questions  and  reserves  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  P.C.C.  to  apply  the  rule  of  reason  in  Indi- 
vidual cases  not  covered  by  a  general  rule. 

Change  the  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
P.C.C.  decisions  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals  to  the  UJ3.  Court  of 
Appeals  In  which  the  station  Is  situated.  This 
would  take  Jurisdiction  away  from  a  court 
which  has  the  traditional  role  and  expertise 
in  the  administrative  law  field  and  place  It 
In  courts  unfamUlar  with  the  area  of  law 
and  away  from  the  broadcasting  law  Bar  situ- 
ated In  Washington.  D.C. 

Extend  the  license  renewal  period  from 
three  to  Ave  years,  giving  less  frequent  op- 
portimlty  for  regularized  challenges  and  re- 
view of  performance,  when  there  la  no  real 
need  for  such  added  InvulnerabUlty  for  the 
Industry. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee (Mr.  Baker)  eliminates  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  imacceptable  House 
bill. 

Wisely,  the  committee  has  chosen  to 
keep  a  renewal  period  of  three  years  to 
insure  that  the  public  will  have  regular 
access  to  challenge  the  use  of  the  public 
airwaves  by  private  Interests,  and  fur- 
ther provided  for  continuous  Interim  re- 
view of  performance.  This  3-year  license 


period  should  not  be  extended  by  amend- 
ment today. 

Also,  the  Senate  substitute  does  not 
violate  the  tradition  of  expertise  in  the 
admInIstrati^-e  law  field  by  changing  the 
jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  FCC  deci- 
sions. It  remains  In  Washington,  D.C. 

It  Is  with  this  understanding  that  I 
can  support  this  legislation  but  perhaps 
even  this  gives  too  much  Isolation  to  the 
broadcasting  Industry  from  the  fresh  air 
of  public  scrutiny. 

To  weaken  this  legislation  with  amend- 
ments that  give  further  protection  to  the 
license  renewal  applicant  is  to  respond 
unwisely  to  an  economic  Interest  that 
has,  and  is,  thriving  without  further  Gov- 
ernment protection.  I  urge  my  Senate 
colleagues  to  oppose  any  amendments 
that  attempt  to  do  that. 

And  to  those  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  believe  that  the  blU  is  too  weak  In 
Its  protection  of  the  public  airwaves.  I 
suggest  that  they  offer  amendments  to 
make  more  explicit  the  limits  In  this 
legislation.  Such  amendments  would  be 
given  careful  consideration  by  each  of 
us. 

The  efforts  of  Chairman  Pastore  and 
Senator  Baker  In  considering  this  legis- 
lation were  both  long  and  arduous,  and 
their  patience  merits  our  gratitude. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong 
this  discussion.  I  think  it  is  a  useful  one, 
and  I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  answered  it  accurately. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  to  page  12  of  the 
report.  It  points  out  that  the  FCC  must 
take  into  account  those  factors  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  public  Interest, 
even  though  they  are  unrelated  to  pro- 
graming service  or  station  operation.  The 
presimiptlon  does  not  bar  the  consid- 
eration of  such  factors. 

I  think,  in  all  candor,  how^ever.  it  is 
Important  to  say  that  I  am  very  much  In 
doubt  that  the  Commission  is  lacking  in 
this  matter.  Until  they  have  completed 
the  rulemaking  and  the  docket  man- 
dated under  this  bill,  the  Commission 
retains  full  flexibility.  So  the  answer,  I 
think,  given  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  is  entirely  correct. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  bill  Is  open 
for  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  imprinted  amendment  at  the 
desk.  I  ask  for  its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  it. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  9.  delete  the  sentence  beginning 
with  the  word  "If"  on  line  13  and  ending 
with  the  period  on  line  16. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  makes  a  very  simple — ^but 
Important-change  In  the  reported  bill  by 
deleting  the  sentence  which  establishes  a 
"presmnptlon"  favoring  renewal  If  the 
licensee  "substantially"  meets  the  In- 
terests, needs,  and  problems  of  Its  service 
area.  Before  going  Into  the  reasoning  In 
support  of  this  amendment,  I  should 
state  my  position  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  generally. 


After  study  of  the  entire  license  re- 
newal situation,  I  have  determined  that 
It  would  be  In  the  public  interest  as  well 
as  in  the  interest  of  the  broadcast  indus- 
try to  extend  the  license  term  from  the 
present  3  to  5  years.  This  would  allow 
the  broadcasters  to  cut  down  on  the 
amoimt  of  paper  work  Involved  in  the 
renewal  process  while  giving  the  FCC  an 
opportunity  to  review  more  carefully  re- 
newal applications.  This  extension  of  the 
renewal  period  would  be  especially  help- 
ful to  the  thousands  of  smaller  broad- 
casters— ^like  many  of  those  in  Maine — 
whose  3 -year  application  burden  is  be- 
coming intolerable.  But  I  have  also  con- 
sistently taken  the  position  that  an  ex- 
tension of  the  renewal  term  should  not 
be  coupled  with  a  dilution  of  the  renewal 
standard.  Unfortunately,  such  a  dilution 
is  one  of  the  prime  effects  of  the  bill  now 
before  us. 

In  essence,  the  bill  establishes  a  "pre- 
smnptlon" of  renewal  if  the  licensee 
"substantially"  meets  the  Interests, 
needs,  and  problems  of  the  residents  of 
its  service  area.  The  purpose  of  this  lan- 
guage, as  I  understand  the  committee 
report,  is  to  see  that  an  incumbent  li- 
censee who  does  a  good  job  of  serving  the 
public  In  its  area  should  receive  some 
preference  over  a  competing  applicant  at 
renewal  time.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  this 
purpose.  What  I  do  question  Is  the  ac- 
tual language  In  the  bill — and  the  Inter- 
pretive language  in  the  report — ^whlch  is 
used  to  accomplish  this  goal.  My  concern 
is  that  through  the  language  chosen,  the 
FCC  is  being  told  to  focus  virtually  ex- 
clusively on  the  issue  of  community  serv- 
ice and  to  ignore  all  the  other  factors 
which  have  been  developed  over  the  years 
as  elements  of  the  "public  interest,  con- 
venience and  necessity,"  which  Is  the  re- 
newal standard  In  the  original  act. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  word  "pre- 
sumption" as  It  Is  used  In  the  bill  and 
explained  In  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Black's  Law  Dictionary  tells  us  that  a 
presumption  Is — 

A  rule  of  law  that  courts  or  Judges  shall 
draw  a  particular  Inference  from  a  par- 
ticular fact,  or  particular  evidence,  unless 
and  untU  the  truth  of  such  Inference  is  dis- 
proved. A  rule  which.  In  certain  cases,  either 
forbids  or  dispenses  with  any  ulterior  In- 
quiry. 

Assiuning  for  the  moment  that  this  is 
not  one  of  those  cases  where  all  "ulterior 
inquiry"  Is  forbidden,  the  crucial  ques- 
tion then  becomes  what  level  of  evidence 
is  necessary  to  rebut  the  presumption 
established. 

And  I  should  note  here,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  presumption 
by  definition  shifts  the  burden  of  proof. 
Although  the  committee  report  denies 
this.  I  do  not  understand  any  meaning 
of  "presumption"  that  dees  not  involve 
such  a  shift. 

The  first  place  the  broadcasters'  law- 
yers will  look  for  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion of  what  evidence  is  required  to  over- 
come the  presumption  will  be  the  report 
of  the  Senate  committee — and  they  will 
find  rich  pickings.  On  page  12  of  the  re- 
port, after  conceding  that  the  chances 
of  a  successful  challenge  are  "remote," 
the  committee  speaks  directly  to  the  issue 
of  what  it  will  take  to  make  a  dent  in 
the  presumption ; 
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Thus,  for  example,  to  tb#  extent  the  FCC 
has  flexibility  to  deal  with  biedla  concentra- 
tion In  an  unique  case,  which  la  not  covered 
by  the  Commission  rules  or  policies,  such  an 
Issue  could.  If  compelling  enough  have  an 
effect  on  the  presumption.  (Emphasis 
culded.) 

My  experience  is  that  "compelling" 
evidence  Is  what  courts  and  agencies 
say  they  are  looking  for  in  cases  where 
they  know  it  will  never  be  found.  And 
I  would  submit  that  the  track  record  of 
the  PCC  does  not  offer  us  much  hope  that 
any  such  evidence — compelling  or 
otherwise — will  ever  be  found. 

Which  brings  me  to  a  question  about 
the  necessity  of  this  legislation.  We  are 
told  that  the  bill  is  necessary  to  "stabi- 
lize" the  Industry  and  provide  some  as- 
surance to  the  broadcasters  that  their 
licenses  are  not  in  imminent  danger  at 
the  end  of  each  renewal  period.  This  as- 
surance, we  are  told,  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  investment  of  tiie  licensee  and 
allow  him  to  use  his  time  and  resources 
to  serve  the  public.  But  Mr.  President,  the 
facts  indicate  that  contrary  to  these 
assertions,  this  industry-  could  not  be 
much  more  stable  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  renewals.  Using  figures  con- 
tained In  the  committee's  report,  we 
learn  that  in  the  last  5  years  a  grand 
total  of  one  licensee  has  lost  his  license 
because  of  a  competing  application  or 
a  petition  to  deny — out  of  over  14,000  ap- 
plications. Put  another  way,  the  per- 
centages of  stations  being  granted  re- 
newals of  all  those  applying  in  the  last 
3  years  have  been  99.32  percent,  99.23 
percent,  and  in  1973,  a  shockingly  low 
99.19  percent. 

Now  Mr.  President,  these  figures, 
coupled  with  the  tremendous  outcry  from 
the  industry  on  the  necessity  of  this 
legislation,  make  me  a  little  suspicious. 
And  analyzing  the  bill  with  these  figures 
in  mind  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
we — and  some  of  our  broadcasting 
friends  back  home — are  being  taken  for 
a  ride  by  the  larger  interests  in  this 
industry.  For  what  this  bSl  actually  does 
is  effectively  rule  out  of  bounds  con- 
sideration of  those  factors  most  likely 
to  undo  a  large  media  owner : 

The  preference  for  local  ownership, 
the  preference  for  integration  of  own- 
ership and  management,  and  the  nega- 
tive Inferences  from  multiple  ownership 
and  cross-ownership  of  various  media 
forms. 

By  and  large,  our  local  broadcasters 
are  not  so  concerned  about  these  fac- 
tors: they  meet  them  automatically.  But 
they  do  want  the  5 -year  term,  and  it 
is  by  Unking  these  two  issues— the  5- 
year  term  and  the  dilution  of  the  re- 
newal standard— that  the  big  broadcast- 
ers have  built  the  political  base  for  this 
bill.  I  repeat:  let  us  give  them  the  5- 
year  term,  but  let  us  refrain  from  the 
other  changes  contained  in  the  bill. 

To  put  this  question  In  perspective, 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  suggest  a 
second  amendment  that  might  be  an 
appropriate  addition  to  this  bill:  why 
not  apply  the  criteria  of  the  bill  to  the 
present  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress? 
This  would  take  cognizance  of  the 
shocking  Instability  In  a  profession  that 
Is  vital  to  the  continued  well-being  of 
the  Nation.  It  would  also  recognize  that 
we  have  to  make  substantial  Investments 


to  enter  this  business  and  that  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  our  time  must 
be  spent  preparing  for  the  next  renewal 
challenge. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  terms  of  this 
bill  would  be  an  Ideal  solution  to  our 
sltuatlon:  A  lengthening  of  our  terms 
and  a  slight  modification  of  the  renewal 
standard  to  provide  for  a  "presimaption" 
of  reelection  If  the  Incumbent  can  show 
that  he  has  "substantially"  met  the  needs 
of  the  residents  of  his  service  area.  Then 
all  of  us  could  forget  about  the  pressure 
put  on  us  by  "cutthroat"  competition 
and  turn  our  efforts  to  thoughts  of 
greater  service. 

We  would  not  have  the  nerve  to  do  this 
for  ourselves,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
will  have  the  Insight  not  to  do  it  for 
others.  Competition— or  the  fear  there- 
of— Is  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  our  sys- 
tem. I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  diTnln^«>i 
Its  role  In  this  vital  Industry. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  one 
thing  that  I  just  cannot  see  Is  why  we 
consider  so  intolerable  the  filing  of  a 
few  papers,  and  at  the  same  time  we  feel 
It  Is  perfectly  all  right  not  to  give  a 
broadcaster  credit  for  having  done  a  good 
job. 

If  we  take  the  language  suggested  by 
my  good  friend  from  Maine,  actually 
what  we  are  going  to  end  up  with  is  the 
present  system  that  we  have  now.  If  that 
Is  what  the  Senate  wants,  that  is  what  it 
wants;  but  our  committee  struggled  with 
this  for  a  long  time,  and  we  were  told 
there  Is  an  imcertalnty  In  the  Industry, 
and  It  Is  primarily  because  of  the  fact 
that  a  person  who  has  to  perform  Is 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  against  the 
promise  that  is  made  by  an  outsider 
who  comes  in,  and  for  that  reason  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  tie-up,  and  many 
of  these  applications  have  been  charac- 
terized as  blue  sky  applications. 

Our  committee  struggled  with  this  Is- 
sue and  came  out  with  a  3 -year  bill,  giv- 
ing a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  licensee 
who  does  a  good  Job.  We  thought  we  had 
struck  a  proper  balance,  but  the  Senate 
has  already  unbalanced  that  by  going  for 
5  years. 

Now  It  Is  suggested  that  we  go  the 
whole  loaf.  What  the  Senator  is  doing  Is 
cutting  their  legs  out  from  under  them. 
If  that  Is  what  he  wants  to  do,  that  Is 
what  he  wants  to  do,  but  our  committee 
thought  that,  in  fairness,  any  licensee 
who  does  his  job  well  and  lives  up  to  his 
responsibility  In  serving  the  public  in- 
terest ought  to  be  given  a  presumption 
In  his  favor  at  renewal  time  as  against 
an  outsider  who  comes  in  and  merely 
makes  a  promise. 

The  promise  may  well  be  a  worthy  and 
meritorious  one;  If  so,  imder  this  bill  it 
will  count,  because  It  can  be  weighed 
against  the  presumption.  But  I  feel  that 
what  the  Senator  Is  actually  doing  Is 
ducking  the  substance  of  this  bill. 
I  am  not  going  to  argue  any  further. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  extend  the  anal- 
ogy made  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
that  we  ought  to  extend  our  senatorial 
temw  to  create  a  presumption  in  favor  of 
our  reelection. 


We  are  the  ones  who  created  the  FW- 
eral  Communications  Commission,  and 
thus  indirectly  designate  the  Ucensees. 
There  are  even  some  who  say  that  the 
TV  and  radio  licensees  are  the  ones  who 
select  members  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
believe  that,  but  some  say  that. 

If  we  want  to  extend  the  analogy  far 
enough,  why  not  suggest,  Instead,  that 
we  elect  the  licensees?  Would  that  not 
be  a  more  exact  analogy,  to  let  ttie  State, 
the  city,  or  the  congressional  district  de-' 
cide  whom  they  are  going  to  elect,  say, 
for  channel  10?  What  a  case  of  instabil. 
Ity  that  would  be. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a  good  arrange- 
ment. Even  government  approved  mo- 
nopoly is  not  necessarily  a  good  thing, 
but  It  is  the  best  we  can  do.  I  think  that 
this  amendment,  when  coupled  with  the 
extension  to  5  years,  would  so  distort  the 
purposes  and  Intentions  of  the  commit- 
tee to  bring  about,  if  not  stability,  then 
rationality  to  the  emerging  body  of  the 
conmiunlcatlons  law,  that  we  will  be 
exactly  back  where  we  started  from.  So 
I  shall  vote  against  this  amendment.  I 
hope  our  colleagues  wlU  Join  with  ua  In 
defeating  it. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Michigan  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  mana- 
gers of  the  bUl  have  correctly  described 
the  difSculty  those  of  us  In  the  committee 
foimd  in  attempting  to  present  a  bal- 
anced response  to  some  very  strong  com- 
peting claims.  The  balance — and  no  one 
claims  perfection  for  it — was  "We  will 
give  you  a  preference.  We  will  recognize 
the  merits  of  your  performance  if  you 
can  establish  theuL  You  have  a  presump- 
tion, but  for  3  years  only.  We  will 
not  give  you  that  presumption  plus  five." 

Like,  I  suppose,  all  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  was  unhappy  with  the  end  prod- 
uct, but  have  supported  It.  But  now  we 
have  lost  one  end  of  the  btOance.  It  is 
now  the  presumption  plus  five,  and  that 
is  locked  in.  The  House  bill  Is  five,  and 
ours  is  now  five.  So  the  Industry  comes 
close  to  having  Its  cake  and  eating  it.  If 
we  do  not  support  the  Senator  from 
Maine  in  this  effort. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  we  will 
attempt  to  restore  a  measure  of  the  bal- 
ance by  offsetting  the  five  we  have  now 
given  them,  by  lessening  somewhat  the 
reward  that  is  contained  in  the  bill  for 
satisfactory  performance. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  precisely  the 
argument  I  am  making.  I  would  have 
hoped  it  could  have  been  the  other  way 
around,  because  I  think  the  other  way 
around  makes  more  sense.  I  am  not  car- 
ried away  by  this  pt^jerwork  argument  at 
all.  This  is  a  $3  to  $4  billion  indus- 
try. I  do  not  know  many  who  have  g«ie 
bankrupt.  Most  are  doing  pretty  well. 
You  get  yourself  a  franchise  for  a  TV 
station  in  Providence  or  in  Miami,  and 
you  can  go  to  a  bank  and  borrow  mll- 
llMis.  They  sell  a  license  for  $20  million 
today. 

I  am  not  carried  away  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  hire  a  few  gh-ls  in  order  to 
write  out  a  new  report.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  gives  some  people  a  job.  I  think 
we  are  crying  about  the  wrong  things. 
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Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  the  claim  that  is  made  by  the 
industry  for  relief  is  the  instability  that 
surrounds  it,  these  "blue-sky"  challenges, 
unfair  and  destabilizing. 

Yet  within  the  past  few  months — and 
I  know  this  is  an  exception,  but  it  may 
prove  the  proposition — a  station  owned 
by  the  Washington  Post  and  Newsweek 
that  had  a  license  In  Miami,  Fla.,  was 
and  is  subject  to  challenge.  That  Is  the 
instability. 

The  same  ownership  then  went  out  and 
paid  $33  million  to  get  another  license  up 
in 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Hartford. 

Mr.  HART.  Hartford. 

You  know.  Mr.  President,  run  that 
around  the  track.  It  is  sm  unstable  sit- 
uation and,  having  said  that,  the  fellow 
then  goes  around,  buys  another  and 
spends  $33  million.  Now,  he  has  got  a 
measure  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
that  industry  by  a  pile  of  dollars  $33 
million  worth  high.  Now,  who  is  kidding 
whom? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maine  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  brief  time  left  to  me,  let  me  Just 
rebut  or  try  to  rebut  the  points  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  Senator  mentioned  that  If  this 
amendment  carries  we  are  going  to  go 
back  to  the  present  system.  But.  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  which  I  quoted, 
which  are  from  the  committee  report, 
the  present  system  Is  not  all  that  bad  In 
this  regard,  with  about  99  percent  of  the 
licenses  being  rmewed. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
pointed  out  the  advantage  that  the  In- 
cumbent licensee  should  have  against 
the  promlssor.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  any 
reasonable  commission  is  not  going  to 
take  every  promise  that  is  made  by  any 
challenger  and  weigh  that  as  heavily  as 
it  does  the  actual  Job  that  the  permanent 
licensee  has  done. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  a  preference 
for  the  incumbent  licensee.  I  am  just 
arguing  against  the  very  strong  word,  the 
word  "presumption,"  which  is  explained 
In  the  committee  report  as  requiring 
"compelling"  evidence  against  It  before 
any  effect  can  be  made  on  the  presimip- 
tion  whatsoever. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  yield?  Does  he  feel  the  word 
•presumption"  is  stronger  than  "pref- 
erence"? My  goodness,  I  hope  he  does 
not  mean  that. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  not  necessarily 
arguing  for  the  word  "preference,"  but 
we  should  think  of  some  way  of  express- 
ing a  "plus"  for  the  Incumbent  licensee 
if  he  substantially  complies  short  of  giv- 
ing him  a  presumption  of  renewal. 

To  give  him  a  presumption.  It  seems 
to  me,  is  going  to  knock  out  just  about 
100  percent  of  all  the  challengers,  and 
I  think  we  need  that  competition — or  at 
least  the  threat  of  It — ^as  a  spur  to  the 
present  license  holders. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  expired.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  10  minutes  remaining. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  This  matter  was 
discussed  at  great  length  in  conunlttee. 
We  talked  about  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "presumption"  and  decided  that 
that  meant  really  what  we  were  trying 
to  provide  in  this  legislation. 

It  really  is  short  of  a  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  proof.  In  other  words.  If  a 
challenger  then  comes  in,  he  must  as- 
sume the  burden  of  proving  that  the 
licensee  has  not  lived  up  to  his  obliga- 
tion and  that  he,  the  challenger,  will 
be  able  to  do  it. 

Now,  I  have  seen  a  concrete  example 
of  the  problem  that  comes  to  the  licensee 
seeking  renewal,  when  he  did  get  the 
renewal,  so  he  would  go  into  this  99  or 
whatever  the  percentage  was.  He  got  the 
renewal  all  right,  but  because  It  was 
what  you  would  call  a  "blue-i^"  chal- 
lenger, somebody  with  no  backgroimd 
in  the  industry  at  all.  no  resources, 
somebody  who  simply  put  in  a  bid;  it 
cost  the  licensee  over  a  half  mllUon 
dollars  in  assuming  the  burden  of  as- 
sembling the  data,  hiring  the  lawyers, 
filing  the  petitions  and  carrying  the 
omtter  forward  so  that  he  got  his  re- 
newal. Well,  he  got  his  renewal  and.  as 
the  chairman  says,  the  licensee  seemed 
to  be  fairly  prosperous.  But  why  should 
they  imdergo  that  kind  of  harassment? 
Why  not  have  the  burden  essentially 
on  those  who  say  that  the  present 
licensee  is  not  doing  all  right,  "and  I  can 
do  It  better"  and  have  him  assimie  the 
burden?  And  that  Is  the  only  effect  I 
give  to  this  word  "presumption." 

Now.  if  the  commission  has  found  that 
the  licensee  has  not  lived  up  to  his  obli- 
gations then  there  is  no  presumption. 
The  commission  says  that.  But  If  he  has 
lived  up  to  it  as  far  as  their  supervision 
is  concerned  there  ought  to  be  a  tilt  in 
his  direction. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
the  time  back. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Two  minutes.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  give  more  time, 
whatever  I  have  left,  which  I  will  give  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  was  going  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  but  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  second. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  1  second?  I  want  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  vote  it  ought  to  be 
deferred  until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  may  nm  up  to  2 
o'clock. 

I  jrield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  As  I  imderstand  the 
Senator's  amendment,  it  would  knock 
out  any  presumption  of  any  kind.  I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  here  during  the  earlier 
discussion  of  the  amendment.  I  was  off 
the  floor. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  in  my  own 
mind  to  attempt  to  evaluate  what  a 
licensee  ought  to  be  able  to  have  to  prove 


in  order  to  get  a  license  renewal.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  some  benefit  or  some 
presumption  ought  to  be  shown  to  the 
licensee  simply  because  you  have  a  tre- 
mendous capital  Investment  that  builds 
up  as  a  result  of  having  a  license,  par- 
ticularly with  one  of  those  large  televi- 
sion stations  in  major  metropolitan 
areas. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng.  for  instance, 
that  a  major  network  station  in  New 
York  City  can  be  worth  as  much  as  $75 
million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  licensee  that  has 
over  the  past  several  years  demonstrated 
that  he  Is  capable  of  performing  a  public 
service  ought  to  have  some  presumption 
in  his  favor. 

Now,  in  committee  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  was  rejected  by  the  commit- 
tee, an  amendment  to  the  language  on 
page  9  of  the  bill,  line  15,  a  presimiption 
which  may  be  rebutted  by  the  weight  of 
the  evidence.  What  this  language  was 
designed  to  demcmstrate  was  that  al- 
though there  was  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  licensee  in  getting  a  license  re- 
newal, we  do  not  want  that  presimiption 
to  be  considered  anything  like  a  con- 
clusive presumption. 

The  Senator  wanted  the  licensee  to 
go  into  the  proceedings  with  a  presimip- 
tion, but  that  If  the  challenger  could 
demonstrate  that  there  had  not  been  an 
adequate  Job  done  that  that  presimip- 
tion would  be  lost. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Would  the  Senator  give 
me  I  more  minute? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  give  the  Sen- 
ator 2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. "Hie  Senator  from  CaUfomia  has  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  goes  too  far 
in  knocking  out  any  opportunity  for  the 
licensee  to  have  a  slight  advantage  go- 
ing into  the  regulatory  proceeding  for 
license  renewal.  When  I  said  "slight  ad- 
vantage," I  know  I  am  using  words  that 
are  slippery. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  English 
langiiage  cannot  very  well  express  in 
these  matters  what  is  in  our  mind. 

But  we  rely  so  much  upon  the  regu- 
latory agency  adjudicating  these  matters 
to  use  their  best  judgment,  I  suppose 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  lan- 
guage we  use,  that  they  would  bend  it 
to  fit  what  they  consider  the  right  out- 
come. 

However,  I  would  like  to  offer  as  a  sid}- 
stitute  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  my  distinguished 
friend,  a  language  which  would  read, 
starting  at  line  13 : 

If  the  Commission  determines  that  the 
licensee  has  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
clause  1.  2  and  3.  a  presumption — 

And  then — 

— which  may  be  rebutted  by  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  shall  be  established — 

Well,  I  would  have  to  work  it  into  the 
language  of  the  bill,  and  so  I  would  have 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  working  out  the 
exact  languagt 

Would  the  Senator  from  Maine  be 
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prepared  to  accept  that  is  a  substitute  to 
his  language,  that  genetal  concept? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Yes;  and  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Caiifomla  that  the 
idea  that  he  has  in  mind- 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  wm  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yield  to  me  for  a  minute? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  more  time 
do  I  have? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Did  the  Senator  from  XTalif omia  want 
to  submit  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes.  I  do  want  to,  and 
unfortunately  I  have  to  work  out  the 
language;  because  I  was  off  the  floor, 
I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
it  out  before  I  came  to  the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  quonim  call  so 
that  I  could  have  a  little  bit  of  time  to 
work  out  the  speciflc  language. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
quorum  call,  all  time  not  charged  to  ei- 
ther side,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  the  time  has  expired  for  the 
Senator  to  sisk  for  a  quonim  call.  Does 
the  Senator  seek  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  was  asking  for  unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  I  object  at  the 
present  moment,  but  through  unanimous 
consent. 

I  hope  the  two  Senators  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  we  have 
given,  and  we  have  made  quite  a  history 
here  with  reference  to  what  this  pre- 
sumption is  all  about.  I  hope  we  will  not 
start  toying  with  It  on  the  floor. 

I  am  afraid  we  will  end  up  with  some- 
thing more  disturbing  than  we  think  the 
present  language  Is. 

We  have  given  this  considerable 
thought  and  we  have  made  a  record  on 
the  floor.  The  Senator  from  Maine  takes 
the  position  that  he  would  like  to  see 
things  stay  exactly  the  way  they  are.  am 
I  right  on  that? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  would  go  along 
with  something  on  the  line  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Utah  says,  a  "tilt"  in  favor 
of  the  licensee  rather  than  a  presump- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  all  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  aware  that 
as  a  practical  matter,  there  should  be  a 
tilt,  because  the  person  who  has  per- 
formed is  more  credible  than  the  person 
who  Is  just  promising. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  why  we  gave 
them  that  tilt.  It  is  merely  a  presump- 
tion that  can  be  rebutted— I  mean  we 
have  made  that  clear. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  But  "presumption- 
makes  it  too  tough  a  burden. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  expired. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Then  I  would  offer  a 
substitute:  I  now  have  the  language 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  send  It  to  the 
desk  and  the  clerk  will  report 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  I  send  a  subsUtute 
starting  at  line  15,  after  the  word  "ore- 
sumption." 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  line  15  after  "presumption"  Insert 
"which  may  be  rebutted  by  the  weight  of 
the  evidence." 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  on  the  amendment  is  15 
minutes,  7V^  minutes  to  the  side,  the 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
his  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  only  thing  I  am  try- 
ing to  say  is  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  tilt  In  favor  of  the  licensee  and  I 
think  that  the  language  I  have  offered 
as  a  substitute  Indicates  that  there  is 
a  presumption  but  that  it  may  be  re- 
butted by  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  floor  manager,  that 
this  is  a  rebuttable  presumption,  but  I 
think  it  would  help  If  it  were  in  the  bill. 
I  recognize  that  if  this  amendment  of 
mine  is  defeated.  It  will  not  mean  that 
the  committee's  position  is  that  this  is 
not  a  rebuttable  presixmptlon. 

I  appreciate  that  fact,  but  I  think  that 
it  may  be  better  to  have  it  written  into 
the  language  of  the  bill  rather  than  have 
a  court  or  the  FCC  Interpret  the  floor 
debate  in  order  to  construe  the  intention 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  where  the  mis- 
conception comes  In,  if  the  Senator  will 
allow.  I  think  that  we  are  looking  at  this 
presumption  as  we  would  invoke  It  in 
a  court  of  law.  That  is  not  intended  here 
at  aU. 

Now,  what  is  going  to  happen  here? 
No.  1,  there  is  nothing  In  this  bill  that 
precludes  the  flling  of  a  competitive  ap- 
plication and,  once  that  is  done,  there 
has  got  to  be  a  comparative  hearing, 
that  Is  required  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  when  the  comparative  hearing 
takes  place,  the  licensee  will  give  his 
side  of  the  story.  The  new  applicant,  the 
opposing  applicant,  gives  his  side  of  the 
story. 

Then  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is 
considered  by  the  FCC.  and  If  the  FCC. 
after  all  the  evidence  is  in— it  is  not  a 
shifting  of  burden— if  It  flnds  that  the 
present  licensee  lias  substantially  com- 
plied with  Its  responsibility  of  meeting 
the  criteria  as  spelled  out  in  the  law, 
then  the  presumption  Is  created  that  he 
has  served  the  public  Interest  for  re- 
newal purposes. 

That  is  where  it  comes  in  and  that  Is 
where  we  are  getting  confused.  We  are 
talking  about  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 
The  weight  of  the  evidence  leads  only 
to  the  presumption.  It  is  not  the  question 
that  the  burden  of  proof  shifts.  Have  I 
m£ide  myself  clear? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  I  understand. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  we  are  misun- 
derstanding how  that  word  "presump- 
tion" works. 

Presumption  means  that  after  all  the 
evidence  is  in,  if  the  PCC  flnds  that  the 
present  licensee  has  substantially  met 
the  ascertainment  responsibility  and 
other  criteria,  then  he  is  enUtled  to  a 
presumption  In  his  favor. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  understand. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  And  that  will  cut  out 
all  the  blue-sky  applications.  It  will  cut 
out  these  applications  that  are  put  in  for 


harassment,  and  then  they  ask  to  be 
paid  off. 

That  has  happened  before.  They  asked 
to  be  paid  off.  Under  the  present  system 
today  you  find  many  applications  being 
flled  Just  to  harass  the  present  licensee. 
And  then  what  happens?  In  order  to  pull 
them  off,  they  ask  to  be  paid.  In  many 
Instances  they  have  been  paid. 

I  think  that  Is  scandalous.  If  a  licensee 
has  not  done  his  job,  he  should  lose  his 
license.  If  he  has  done  his  job,  he  should 
be  given  some  kind  of  presumption  that 
he  has  served  the  public  interest.  That  is 
all  we  are  trying  to  do.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  are  complicating  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  California  yield? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  understand  by  the 
substitute  amendment  that  what  the 
Senator  intends  to  do  Is  simply  state  in 
the  bill  what  hsis  already  been  stated  on 
the  floor,  that  the  presumption  is  rebut- 
table, so  that  we  rebut  any  Inference  that 
this  is  a  conclusive  presiunption.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why,  if  that  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "presumption,"  we  can- 
not simply  say  so  in  the  bill.  At  least  that 
warns  the  PCC  that  evidence  can  be 
brought  in  and  adduced  to  overcome  the 
presumption  that  the  committee  has 
given  to  the  incumbent  licensee  by  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  just  got  through  ex- 
plaining that  the  presumption  consider- 
ation comes  in  after  the  evidence  is  in. 
It  is  not  a  matter  that  then  the  adver- 
sary  begins   to   submit   his   proof.   The 
whole  proof  goes  in  at  one  time.  When 
they  weigh  the  evidence,  if  the  Commis- 
sion flnds  that  the  present  licensee  has 
substantially  lived  up  to  his  responsibil- 
ity in  the  area  of  the  criteria,  then  he 
gets  a  presumption  that  he  has  served 
the  public  interest  at  renewal  time. 
Mr.  BAKER.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  what 
other  language  we  can  use.  After  all,  we 
can  take  out  Webster's  Dictionary.  We 
can  talk  until  the  cows  come  home.  The 
fact  remains,  and  it  is  pure  and  simple, 
as  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are 
not  trying  to  give  a  conclusive  or  vested 
right  to  the  present  licensee.  All  we  are 
saying  is,  "If  you  have  done  your  job 
and  substantially  met  your  responsibility, 
you  ought  to  get  a  presumption  that  you 
have  served  a  public  interest." 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  yield,  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  be  willing  to 
submit  the  substantive  statement  he  has 
made  here  on  the  floor  for  the  report 
language  which  explains  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "presumption"  as  used  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  cannot  rewrite  the 
report,  but  it  Is  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  so  help  me,  I  live  by  it.  So 
help  me,  I  live  by  it. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  The  report  language 
has  a  higher  precedent  value  than  the 
debate  on  the  floor.  The  report  language 
indicates  that  you  have  to  have  "com- 
pelling" evidence  to  have  any  weight 
whatsoever  against  the  presimiption. 
That  is  what  bothers  me  more  than  the 
word  "presumption"  in  this  bill. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  speak- 
ing about 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  language  at  the  bottom  of  page  12 
of  the  report.  It  says: 

Thus,  for  example,  to  the  extent  the  FCC 
has  flexlbUlty  to  deal  with  media  concentra- 
tion m  a  unique  case — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  is  7Vi 
minutes.       

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  To  continue— 
which    Is   not   covered   by  the   Commission 
rules  or  policies,  such  an  Issue  could.  If  com- 
pelling   enough,    have    an    effect    on    the 
presumption. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  look  at  page  13 
and  read  that.  Read  it  very  slowly,  where 
it  starts  with  "what  happens." 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  says: 

What  happens,  however,  If  the  hearing  rec- 
ord shows  that  the  renewal  applicant  has  not 
"substantially  met"  or  served  the  problems, 
needs  and  interests  of  his  CLrea?  TJnder  the 
amendment  he  would  obtain  no  presumption. 
On  the  contrary.  If  the  competing  new  ap- 
plicant establishes  that  he  would  substan- 
tially serve  the  public  interest,  he  should 
clearly  be  preferred  over  one  who  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  but  chose  Instead 
to  deliver  less  than  substantial  service  ta 
the  public. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  that  answer 
the  question?  That  is  right  on  the  nose. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  It  answers  it,  but 
also  contradicts  what  is  stated  on  page 
12.  So  we  do  not  know  which  one  is  the 
one  that  will  be  the  guide.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  not  simply  accept  the  substitute, 
at  least,  of  the  Senator  from  California. 
Regardless  of  when  the  evidence  is  put 
In,  whether  all  the  evidence  comes  in  at 
once  or  comes  in  first  from  the  licensee 
and  then  from  the  challenger,  there  Is 
still  the  word  "rebuttable"  which  is  ap- 
Olicable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  we  just  ought 
to  have  a  vote.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  explained  his  position 
very  clearly.  I  cannot  express  myself 
any  more  clearly.  It  is  simply  that  we 
ought  to  build  into  the  language  of  the 
legislation  the  rebuttable  presumption 
rather  than  relying  upon  floor  debate 
which  would  then  be  used  by  the  FCC 
and  the  courts  to  construe  what  Con- 
gress intended. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Is  the  vote  that  will 
next  arise  to  be  on  my  substitute  to  the 
languEige  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  or  is  it  to  be  on  the 
language  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
nrst? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  next 
vote  will  be  on  your  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Another  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  My  amendment  strikes 
the  language  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  substitutes  the 
language  which  was  read  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  not  a  substitute  as 
it  was  reported  by  the  clerk,  as  It  was 
drafted.  It  Is  not  a  substitute.  The  first 
vote  will  come  on  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Has  my  amendment 
stricken  the  language  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  as  it  was 
sent  to  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
strikes  language  and  Inserts  no  new 
language.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  does  insert  new  lan- 
guage. Therefore,  it  Is  a  perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Another  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  my  amendment  car- 
ries, we  would  still  have  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  withhold 
that  motion  for  1  minute? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  withhold  it. 
Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  now  3  minutes  to 
2.  If  we  could  have  a  quonmi  call  or 
further  discussion  on  this  matter  for 
Just  a  few  moments  there  would  be  a 

substantial  increase  in 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  is  in  order  even  if  the  Senator  makes 
a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Is  the  motion  to  table  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  addressed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine  or  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of 
difference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  first  amendment  on  which 
we  are  going  to  vote,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
and  that  is  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  that  case,  I  would  move 
to  table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine,  which 
would  carry  with  it  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  will  not  carry  it. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  moved  to 
table  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  California.  That  Is  the  vote.  If 
that  motion  fails,  then  It  will  be  In 
order 


Mr.  PASTORE.  A  parliamentar>-  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Even  if  I  withdrew  my 
motion  to  table  and  then  moved  to  table 
the  amendment  that  has  been  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  would  that 
automatically  include  In  the  tabling  mo- 
tion the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California?  As  I  understand  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, the  answer  is  in  the  negative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  an- 
swer is  no.  The  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  It  is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment. It  adds  additional  language. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chprch),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  HtroDLESTON) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GrOLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  YoxmG)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford). 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)   would  vote  "present." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  14,  as  follows : 
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YEAS— 57 

Allen 
Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh                   Burdlck 
Beall                     Byrd. 
Buckley                   Harry  F.Jr 
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Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Haskell 

Hatneld 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 
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Abourezk 

Blden 

Brooke 

Chiles 

Ervln 


Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClure 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore  | 

NAYS— 14  - 

Griffin  "  Metzenbaum 
Haihaway  Sparkmnn 

Hughes  Talmadge 

McCleilan  -  Tunney 
Metcaif 


:  Pearson 
tPell 

"  Proxmlre 
r  Randolph 

-  Rlblcoff 

-  Roth 

r  Schwelker 

-  Scott,  Hugh 
r  Stennls 

;"  Stevens 
J;  Stevenson 
-r  Symington 
S Thurmond 
I  Tower 
I  Welcker 


ANSWERED  ' 

Helms 


'PRESENT"— 1 


NOT  VOTINQ-^28 


Aiken 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Church 

Cook 

Cotton 

Dole 


Domlnlck 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Hartke 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Mathlas 


Mondale 
Pack  wood 
Percy 
Scott. 

WUllam  L. 
Stafford 
Taft 

Williams 
Young 


So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Tunney's 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  now  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senat<n'  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Hathaway)  .  [ 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  R-esIdent,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufBclent  second?  There 
Is  a  suflQcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  ^nd  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  cleii  will  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  10- 
mJnute  limitation  on  this  rollcall. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
the  time  been  yielded  back? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  been  yl^ded  back;  all 
time  has  expired.  | 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roa 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  rolL  T^ 

Mr.  HELMS  (when  hk  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  TAPT  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  PuiBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
HawaU  (Mr.  Inouyb).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkx)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Httddle- 
STON)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)    the 


Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon), the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  (joldwater). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  . 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford). 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  7, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 


Blden 

Brooke 

Hart 


Abourezk 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Beall 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  O. 
Cannon 
Case 
Chiles 
Clark 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Domenlcl 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervln 
Fannin 
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YEAS— 7 

Hathaway  Pearson 

Kennedy 

Metzenbaum 


NAYS — 64 
Griffiu 
Gurney 
Hansen 
HaskeU 
Hatneld 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Johnston 
Long 

Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McCleilan 
McCliire 
McOee 
McOovem 
Mcintjre 
Metcalf 
Montoya 
Moss 


MMskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

RandolpU 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Hugh 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Stevena 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thunnond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 


Helms 


ANSWERED 
Taft 


'PRESENT" — 2 


NOT  VOTING— 27 

Aiken  Domlnlck  Mondale 

Bellmon  Pong  Packwood 

Bennett  Pulbrtgbt  Percy 

Bentsen  Goldwater  Scott, 

Bible  Gravel  WUllam  L. 

Brock  Hartke  Stafford 

Church  Huddleston  WUllama 

Cook  Inouye  Young 

Cotton  Javlts 

Dole  Mathlas 

So  Mr.  Hathaway's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  an 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Case's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall,  not  later  than  December  31,  1974,  ren- 
der a  decision  and  take  such  other  agency 
action  as  it  deems  appropriate  with  regard 
to  the  Petition  for  Notice  of  Inquiry  Into  the 
Need  for  Adequate  Television  Service  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  (RM-2346).  In  no  event 
shall  the  Commission  render  any  ad  hoc  de- 
cisions or  take  any  agency  action  In  any  in- 
dividual proceedings  which  decision  or  agen- 
cy action  might  prejudice  the  outcome  of 
any  proceeding  arising  out  of  the  Conunis- 
slon's  disposition  of  the  Petition  for  Notice 
of  Inquiry  Into  the  Need  for  Adequate  Tele- 
vision Service  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
(RM-2345)  prior  to  the  time  It  has  resolved 
all  proceedings  arising  out  of  such  Petition. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment is  a  very  simple  one.  It  would  di- 
rect the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, by  the  end  of  this  year,  to  render 
a  decision  on  the  petition  for  notice  of  in- 
quiry into  the  need  for  adequate  tr'evl- 
sion  service  for  New  Jersey  which  has 
been  filed  with  the  FCC.  In  fact.  It  was 
filed  on  March  4  of  this  year — requesting 
the  Commission  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
on  the  television  needs  of  the  people  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  petitioner  in  that  petition  is  an 
organization  called  the  New  Jersey  Coa- 
lition for  Fair  Broadcasting. 

I  rise  to  speak  on  behalf  of  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  12993  that  Is  designed  to 
respond  to  the  special  problems  faced  by 
New  Jersey,  but  which,  as  I  shall  point 
out,  is  a  burden  on  all  taxpayers.  It  can- 
not be  gainsaid  that  New  Jersey  is  an 
important,  self-contained  commercial, 
political,  and  cultural  community  with 
its  own  problems,  needs,  and  interests 
and  that  It  requires  specific  television 
broadcast  service  designed  to  meet  these. 
Yet  there  is  not  one  VHF  commercial 
television  frequency  assigned  to  the 
State.  It  receives  only  a  limited  amotmt 
of  television  service  from  the  seven  UHP 
channels  now  on  the  air — four  of  which 
are  part  of  the  State  operated  noncom- 
mercial educational  television  system. 

New  Jersey's  predicament  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  failure  of  the  commercial 
VHP  channels  allocated  to  the  neighbor- 
ing States  to  provide  adequate  New  Jer- 
sey-oriented service.  Neither  the  New 
York  nor  the  Philadelphia  stations 
render  adequate  service  to  New  Jersey. 

All  of  these  problems  were  called  to  the 
PCC's  attention  In  a  petition  filed  on 
March  4,  1974.  The  petition  requested 
that  the  Commission  conduct  an  Inquiry 
into  the  television  needs  of  the  people 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  peti- 
tion pointed  to  the  Commission's  clear 
duty  imder  the  Communications  Act  to 
remedy  such  an  inequitable  distribution 
of  broadcast  services  and  suggested  sev- 
eral possible  methods  of  addressing  the 
problem. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  Senator  Pas- 
tore,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
munications Subcommittee,  has  ac- 
knowledged the  extent  of  New  Jersey's 
broadcasting  predicsunent.  Because  of 
their  concern  for  how  this  legislation — 
H.R.  12993— might  affect  New  Jersey, 
Brendan  Byrne.  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
Kenneth  A.  Gibson,  mayor  of  Newark. 
N.J..  and  Thomas  H.  Kean.  minority 
leader.  New  Jersey  General  Assembly,  all 
appeared  to  testify  during  the  hearings 
held  by  the  subcommittee.  As  Governor 
Byrne  cited  examples  of  hardship  caused 
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New  Jersey  citizens  by  the  shortage  of 
broadcast  coverage,  Senator  Pastore  In- 
terrupted, saying.  In  part — 

I  agree  with  you  whole-heartedly.  I  don't 
understand  for  some  reason  why  that  is  not 
being  unravelled. 

.  .  .  There  are  practically  no  grass  roots 
programs  being  shown.  You  have  to  rely  en- 
tirely upon  the  networks  and  most  of  the 
programs  that  come  out  of  New  York. 

Why  they  ccm't  break  that  up  and  take 
some  of  those  stations  and  put  them  in  New 
Jersey  Is  beyond  me.  .  .  .  Transcript  of  Pro- 
ceedings. 0.8.  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Subcommittee  on  Communications,  July  25. 
1974,  pp.  483-88. 

That  was  almost  2^^  months  ago.  Yet 
the  Commission  has  given  no  sign  of  any 
intention  to  move  expeditiously  to  act  on 
the  petition.  On  the  contrary.  It  has  pro- 
ceeded to  take  ad  hoc  actions  that  milght 
prejudice  the  outcome  of  the  overall  in- 
quiry which  the  New  Jersey  Coalition  for 
Fair  Broadcasting — of  which  I  am  a 
member — ^is  seeking.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Commission  recently  amended  Its 
regulations  to  Include  Newark,  N.J.  In 
the  Vew  Yort,  N.Y.-Llnden-Paterson, 
N.J.  cable  television  market.  This  action 
was  taken  over  the  objection  of  the  coali- 
tion, which  pointed  out  that  all  problems 
regarding  the  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Philadelphia  corridor  should  be  resolved 
in  the  overall  inquiry,  which  the  coali- 
tion Is  seeking.  Into  New  Jersey's  tele- 
vision service  problems. 

Before  further  ad  hoc  decisions  affect- 
ing the  State  are  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion, an  expeditious  overall  investigation 
of  the  New  Jersey  situation  is  warranted. 
For  example,  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1975  the  Commission  will  be  called 
upon  to  consider  the  license  renewal  ap- 
plications of  those  stations  which  are 
licensed  to  New  Jersey's  neighbors  In 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  respectlTely. 
Some  of  these  stations — clearly  those  in 
New  York  City  and  Philadelphia — are  re- 
quired to  render  service  to  New  Jersey. 
The  quality  of  service  of  each  of  those 
stations  to  New  Jersey  wUl  again  have 
to  be  reviewed.  Thus,  unless  the  Commis- 
sion acts  soon  to  consider  the  problem 
as  a  whole,  New  Jersey's  needs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  addressed  in  an  inadequate, 
piecemeal  fashion. 

Accordingly.  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  12993  that  would  require 
the  Commission  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  dispose  of  the  petition  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1974.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
this  amendment  does  not  direct  the  Com- 
mission to  institute  any  inquiry  or  dic- 
tate any  other  result.  It  merely  requires 
that  the  Commission  render  a  decision 
on  the  request  for  an  inquiry.  In  any 
event,  the  amendment  would  prevent  the 
Commission  from  taking  any  other  piece- 
meal or  ad  hoc  actions  that  would  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  inqtiiry.  or  any  pro- 
ceeding growing  out  of  it,  until  the  Com- 
mission has  resolved  those  proceedings. 
Again,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  no  out- 
come In  any  such  proceeding  is  dictated. 
All  the  amendment  does  is  prohibit  Com- 
mission actions  which  would  prejudice 
New  Jersey's  opportunity  to  a  fair  hear- 
ing on  its  petition. 

I  wish  to  make  one  final  point.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment is,  as  Senator  Pastore  has  recog- 
nized, not  only  equitable;    It  will  also 


conserve  Commission  and  taxpayer  re- 
sources. An  expeditious  overall  review  of 
the  New  Jersey  situation  will  render  it 
unnecessary  for  the  Commission  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  each  time  a  license 
renewal  or  other  decision  affecting  New 
Jersey  comes  before  the  Commission. 
Thus  expeditious  administrative  action 
will  relieve  not  only  New  Jersey  but  all 
taxpayers  of  the  burden  created  by  the 
short  shrift  New  Jersey  has  received  in 
the  frequency  allocation  scheme. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  manager  of  the  blU, 
and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  his 
comment  on  It. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
well  understand  the  reason  for  this 
amendment.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  have  just  cause.  They  have  to  rely 
almost  exclusively  upon  television  that 
emanates  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  perhaps  some  from  Philadelphia. 

But  I  did  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
I  think  the  better  way  to  handle  this 
would  be  to  discuss  this  matter  with  the 
Commission  when  it  comes  before  us 
in  the  early  part  of  next  year  on  over- 
sight hearings,  and  he  has  agreed  to  It. 
I  think  that  Is  the  better  way  to  handle 
it.  If  at  that  time  we  do  not  get  satisfac- 
tion, then  we  will  put  in  a  bill  and  I  will 
stand  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  to  see  that  his  ob- 
jective is  carried  out. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  assurance  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  given  us.  I 
have  had  the  same  assurance  from  his 
coimterpart  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  on 
the  committee.  Senator  Babzr,  who  feels 
the  same  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  does. 

We  in  New  Jersey  could  not  have 
greater  confidence  than  we  do  in  these 
Members  of  this  body,  and  we  are  happy 
indeed  to  accept  their  assurances  because 
we  know  that  it  will  result  In  ameliora- 
tion of  our  condition. 

So  I  am  happy  on  that  assurance  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett).  The  amendment  Is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  psissage  of  the  Com- 
mittee subcommittee  amendment,  as  fur- 
ther amended,  to  H.R.  12993,  the  Broad- 
cast License  Renewal  Act. 

I  have  long  believed  that  broadcasters 
ought  to  be  given  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  renewal  of  their  licenses  if  they 
are  doing  a  good  job  of  programing.  I 
believe  this  legislation  provides  that  rea- 
sonable expectation  and  restores  the 
needed  stability  that  any  business  enter- 
prise requires  in  order  to  plan  and 
operate  efflclently.  I  think  It  is  time  that 
broadcast  stations  be  given  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  what  is  expected  of  them  In 
order  to  continue  operating  as  trustees  of 
the  air  waves.  This  clarity  and  staldli^ 
Is  essential  to  assure  that  the  pubHe 
receives  the  best  broadcast  service 
possible. 

Since  there  appeared  to  be  agree- 
ment that  a  broadcast  station  ought 
to  be  renewed  if  it  does  a  good  job.  I 


offered  an  amendment  in  committee  that 
would  just  say  that;  namely,  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  renew  a  license  if  a  licensee  had 
complied  with  ascertainment  require- 
ments and  had  not  otherwise  been 
characterized  by  serious  deficiencies. 
That  amendment  was  not  voted  upon  by 
the  committee.  Instead,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  a  compromise 
amendment  be  accepted,  establishing 
that  there  would  be  a  presumption  of 
renewal  if  those  criteria  were  met. 

I  was  happy  to  see  the  committee 
establish  that  presumption  and  I 
believe  the  Senate  would  be  serving  the 
public  interest  by  passing  the  bill. 

The  presumption  would  be  earned  by 
a  broadcast  station  which  had  done  a 
good  job  of  programing.  This  is  a  com- 
petitive spur  that  should  be  applied  to  the 
industry,  because  it  will  encourage 
broadcasters  to  do  a  good  job. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another 
kind  of  competitive  spur  that  would 
create  chaos  in  this  industry,  and  that 
is  the  so-called  "blue  sky"  promise  of 
better  service  that  has  been  employed  by 
well-financed  competing  appUcants 
seeking  to  exploit  the  current  climate  of 
instability  of  the  industry.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
renewal  to  a  broadcaster  doing  a  good 
job.  if  that  broadcaster  continues  to  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing  his  license 
to  someone  who  outpromises  him. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  Senate  to  pro- 
vide the  right  kind  of  competitive  spur, 
the  spur  to  do  a  good  job — ^whlch  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  compromise  amend- 
ment— while  eliminating  the  wrong  kind 
of  competition;  namely,  auction  bidding 
for  public  favor  through  paper  promises 
of  better  service  on  the  part  of  challeng- 
ers, no  matter  how  good  the  renewal 
applicant  might  be. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  bill  direct  the 
Commission  to  determine  what  good  per- 
formance Is  and  In  turn  to  let  the  broad- 
caster know  ahead  of  time  what  Is  ex- 
pected of  him.  I  think  it  would  be  folly 
for  the  Congress  to  try  to  write  legisla- 
tion that  would  set  specific  guidelines  of 
performance  which  would  be  applicable 
to  every  kind  of  broadcaster,  big  or  smalL 
The  Commission  has  been  given  the 
flexibility  to  establish  a  reasonable 
standard  of  service,  and  with  the  Con- 
gressional direction  that  the  emphasis 
be  placed  on  responsive  programing,  I 
am  confident  the  Commission  can  sui- 
minlster  this  act  in  a  way  that  will  serve 
the  public  interest.  In  this  connection, 
I  am  sure  the  Commission  will  not  per- 
mit Itself  to  become  a  forum  for  frivo- 
lous petitions  filed  against  renewal  ap- 
pUcatlons.  I  would  expect  that  the  CMn- 
mlsslon  will  fail  to  renew  only  If  a  broad- 
caster has  either  not  done  a  good  Job 
of  programing  or  has  genuinely  serious 
deficiency,  which  Is  documented  by  a 
pattern  of  misbehavior  that  clearly  dem- 
onstrates a  disregard  for  the  public 
Interest. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  amend- 
ment does  nothing  to  curb  the  legal  tools 
available  to  the  FOC  and  public  In  deal- 
ing with  broadcast  licenses.  ITie  FCC  has 
the  power  to  issue  a  rulemaking  (S  303) . 
fine  (§503>.  issue  cease-and-desist 
orders    (§  312) .   short-term  license  re- 
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newals  (§  307) ,  denial  of  llceiise  (§  309) 
and  on  its  own  initiative,  at  any  time 
during  tiie  renewal  term,  initiate  revoca- 
tions proceedings  (§312),  an  Inquiry 
(§  403)  or  investigation  (§  404)  if  actions 
justify  it  under  the  statutes  and  FCC 
regulations.  Any  person  at  amy  time  can 
file  formal  or  informal  complaints  with 
the  FCC  or  file  a  complaint  directly  with 
the  Ucensee.  Any  party  can  also  seek 
court  review  of  a  Commission  decision, 
order  or  renewal  (S  402) . 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  the  committee 
endorse  the  rulemaking  approach  as  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  ownership 
question.  It  Is  not  fair  to  broadcast  li- 
censees who  have  satisfied  the  Commis- 
sion that  they  deserve  their  license  in 
the  first  place,  to  repeatedly  expose  them 
to  challenge  at  renewal  time  on  grounds 
other  than  their  programing.  Ownership 
is  important  at  the  time  of  the  original 
applicition  or  at  the  time  a  station  is  sold 
because  it  is  a  factor  in  determining 
whether  the  new  licensee  will  be  a  good 
one.  But  at  renewal  time,  the  best  way 
to  determine  whether  in  fact  the  licensee 
is  doing  a  good  job  Is  to  look  at  his  per- 
formance; namely,  his  program  service. 
Therefore,  I  applaud  the  committee  in 
condemning  the  use  of  the  renewal  proc- 
ess to  bring  about  a  case-by-case  restruc- 
turing of  the  ownership  of  the  broad- 
casting industry. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out 
that  language  of  the  amendment  has  in- 
tentionally been  left  open  to  interpreta- 
tion in  some  respects  so  that  the  regu- 
latory agency,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  will  have  the  needed 
flexibility  to  deal  with  all  situations  as 
they  arise.  Because  of  the  need  to  keep 
this  flexibility  in  the  law,  there  are  those 
who  would  have  the  Senate  believe  that 
the  intention  of  the  committee  was  to 
provide  for  something  other  than  that 
which  I  have  supported  here  this  after- 
noon. I  want  to  clearly  state  that  the 
committee  report  interprets  this  bill  in 
the  way  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee intended  it  to  be  interpreted.  I 
have  read  the  additional  views  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  and  have  found  their 
statements  open  to  an  interpretation 
that  i.s  contrary  to  the  intention  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee.  Hence,  I  think  it 
is  necessary  for  the  record  to  clearly 
show  that  the  committee  report  was  spe- 
cifically prepared  and  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  and  reflects  the 
intent  of  that  majority,  while  the  addi- 
tional views  only  represent  the  opinion 
of  the  three  members  who  prepared  and 
signed  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  applaud  Senators 
Pastore  and  Baker  for  their  efforts  In  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  We  are  all  agreed 
that  a  broadcast  station  that  is  doing  a 
good  job  ought  to  be  renewed,  and  this 
legislation  provides  that  assurance. 

ADEQTTATE    TXXKVISION     COVKXACK     FOR 
THE    STATE    OF    NSW    JKRSBT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  at  this  time, 
while  the  Senate  is  canBldering  H.R. 
12993,  the  Broadcast  Licensing  Act,  to 
bring  to  Senators'  attention  the  imfor- 
tunate  state  of  affairs  that  exists  In  New 
Jersey  relative  to  commercial  television. 


New  Jersey  is  the  eighth  most  populous 
State  in  the  Nation,  and  the  most  densely 
populated,  but  it  lacks  even  a  single  VHF 
commercial  television  fetation  of  Its  own. 
As  a  result,  the  people  of  my  State  must 
rely  predominantly  on  the  VHF  tele- 
vision stations  in  neighboring  New  York 
City  and  Philadelphia.  The  result  of  this 
Inequity  is  a  very  serious  deficiency  in 
the  ability  of  New  Jerseyans  to  keep  in- 
formed about  news  and  public  affairs 
subjects  in  their  own  State. 

It  is  clear  that  New  Jersey  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  proud  Identity.  We  have  our 
own  history,  traditions,  political  organi- 
zations, governmental  operations,  and 
social  activities.  All  of  these  areas  gen- 
erate news  that  is  of  interest  to  New 
Jerseyans  and  important  for  them  to 
know.  It  Is  well-recognized  tliat  most 
Americans  get  a  substantial  amount  of 
their  news  from  television.  Since  New 
Jersey  lacks  adequate  television  service, 
it  follows  that  New  Jerseyans  are  in- 
£ulequately  informed  concerning  things 
which  are  important  for  them  to  know 
about  events  in  their  own  State. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct  this  situation 
a  group  was  formed  several  years  ago 
known  as  the  New  Jersey  Coalition  for 
Pair  Broadcasting.  It  is  a  coalition  in 
the  truest  sense,  since  it  encompasses 
representatives  of  virtually  every  seg- 
ment of  New  Jersey  society.  I  have  con- 
sidered It  a  privilege  to  serve  as  a  co- 
chairman  of  the  coalition. 

On  March  4  of  this  year  the  coalition 
filed  a  petition  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  requesting  the 
Commission  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
the  television  allocation  situation  in  New 
Jersey.  No  response  was  forthcoming,  so 
on  August  2  the  coalition  filed  a  notice  of 
intention  to  file  appeal  if  timely  decision 
is  not  rendered.  Still  no  response  was 
made,  and  on  September  19  I  wrote  to 
FCC  Chairman  Richard  E.  Wiley  asking 
for  an  early  and  favorable  decision  on 
the  coalition's  request  for  an  inquiry. 
Unfortunately,  my  letter  has  not  elicited 
a  response  either. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  12993,  it  is  an  appro- 
priate time  for  me  to  once  again  urge 
the  Commission  to  respomd  promptly 
and  favorably  to  the  coalition's  request. 
I  would  point  out  that  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Communications  Intends 
to  conduct  oversight  hearings  early  in 
the  next  Congress  to  explore  the  whole 
subject  of  broadcasting  in  the  United 
States.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Pastore)  has 
already  made  it  clear  that  he  believes  the 
New  Jersey  situation  to  be  a  grossly  in- 
equitable one  which  ought  to  be  rem- 
edied. Unless  the  FCC  has  by  then  moved 
ahead  in  a  meaningful  way  with  the  in- 
quiry requested  by  the  coalition,  I  would 
certainly  seek  the  subcommittee's  assist- 
ance in  examining  the  New  Jersey  sit- 
uation, and  also  in  determining  why  the 
FCC  has  been  reluctant  to  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12993)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
Shall  the  biU  pass? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  10- 
minute  limitation  on  this  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  TAFT  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
Present. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (after  having 
voted  in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute),  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Monoale),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hitddles- 
TON)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the'  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford). 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)   are  absent  on  ofScial  business. 

I  further  Einnounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  would  each  vote 
yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69. 
nays  2.  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 69 

Abourezk 

Fannin 

MuaUe 

Alien 

Oriffln 

Nelaon 

Baker 

Ourney 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Hansen 

Pactore 

Bayb 

Haskell 

Peanon 

BeSil 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Blden 

HoUlngs 

Proxmire 

Brock 

Hrtisk* 

Randolph 

Brooke 

H\]gliea 

Blblcoff 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Both 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Scbwelker 

Byrd. 

Johnston 

Rcon.Hugh 

Harry  F..  3t. 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Long 

Stennla 

cannon 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

case 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

CbUes 

McClellan 

Symington 

Clark 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Curtta 

McOovem 

Tower 

Domenld 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Montoya 

Zrvln 
Hart 

Moss 

NAYS— 2 
Hathaway 

Helms 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Tan 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED—! 
Metzenbaum,  against 

NOT  VOTING— 26 


Aiken 

Dominick 

MathUa 

Bellmon 

FOn« 

Mondale 

Bennett 

Pulbrlght 

Packwood 

Benuen 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Bible 

Qravel 

Scott. 

Church 

Hartke 

William  L 

cook 

Huddleston 

Stafford 

cotton 

Inouye 

WUllams 

Dole 

Javits 

Young 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  12993)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  OfiQcer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
son, Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Bas- 
er, and  Mr.  Stevens  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Baker,  who  worked  with  me  on  this 
legislation.  It  was  a  very  difficult  task, 
I  must  say,  because  the  extremes  were 
quite  pronounced. 

I  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Nicholas 
Zapple  and  Mr.  John  Hardy  on  the 
Democratic  side,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  also  Mr.  Ward  White  who  is  the 
assistant  to  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  his  remarks,  which  I  will  most 
assuredly  reciprocate. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  on 
this  very  difficult  and  complex  subject 
and  with  the  staff,  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ready paid  my  high  respect  and  regards. 

I  think  we  have  a  good  bill  and  I  am 
pleased  it  was  passed. 


HARPERS  PERRY  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  605. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (S.  605)  to  amend  the 
act  of  Jime  30,  1944,  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Monument  and  for  other 
piUT>oses,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
Insert:  That  the  Act  of  June  30,  1944  (58 
Stat.  645;  16  U.S.C.  450  bb),  an  Act  "To  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Monument",  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  section  1,  the  first  sentence  is 
amended  to  read:  "That,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  acquire  lands 
or  interests  In  lands,  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change, within  the  boundaries  as  generally 
depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled  'Boundary 
Map,  Harpers  Perry  National  Historical  Park', 
numbered  385-4O,000D  and  dated  April  1974, 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  avaUable  for  pub- 
lic lnsj)ectlon  In  the  offices  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior: 
Provided,  That  after  advising  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Congress  of  the  tJnlted  States,  in  writing,  the 
Secretary  may  make  minor  revisions  in  the 
boundary,  when  necessary,  by  publication  of 
a  revised  drawing  or  other  boundary  de- 
scription in  the  Federal  Register,  but  the 
total  acreage  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand 
acres :  Provided  further.  That  nothing  herein 
shall  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion, without  consent  of  the  owner,  of  a  fee 
simple  interest  In  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries in  which  a  less  than  fee  interest  has 
previously  been  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior." 

(2)  In  section  3,  delete  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  change  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  to  a  semicolon 
and  add  "and";  and  add  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  Provide,  directly  or  by  contract,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  7, 
1974  (88  Stat.  192;  16  n.S.C.  460  1-ea)  an 
interpretative  shuttle  transportation  service 
within,  between,  and  among  lands  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  for  such  times 
and  upon  such  terms  as  in  his  Judgment  will 
best  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

(3)  Revise  section  4  to  read  as  follows: 
"In  addition  to  such  simis  as  have  here- 
tofore been  appropriated,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tills 
Act,  but  not  more  than  $1,3CX),000  for  the 
acquisition  al  lands  and  Interests  In  lands, 
and  not  more  than  $8,690,000  for  develop- 
ment." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  S.  605, 
to  expand  and  develop  the  Harpers  Perry 
National  Historical  Park,  as  amended  by 
the  House,  contains  two  provisions  which 
were  not  in  the  version  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  placed  a  limit  of 
$8,690,000  on  development  funds  for  the 
Harpers  Perry  National  Historical  Park, 
which  would  Include  historical  restora- 
tion projects,  development  needed  for 
the  transportation  system,  expansion  of 
the  interpretive  design  facilities  within 
the  park,  and  extension  of  the  trails  sys- 
tem within  the  area. 

In  connection  with  the  shuttle  trans- 
portation system  which  is  contained  in 
both  bills,  the  House  makes  reference 
to  the  act  of  June  7,  1974,  amending  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act, 
suggesting  a  method  for  the  disposition 
of  any  fees  which  might  be  collected  in 
operating  such  a  transportation  system. 


Mr.  President,  for  the  most  part,  the 
provisions  in  the  House-passed  measure 
are  not  substantially  different  from  those 
in  Senate-passed  S.  605.  In  the  two 
respects  mentioned  previously,  the 
changes  are  acceptable  to  the  Senate. 

This  bill,  S.  605,  which  I  introduced 
last  year,  is  urgently  needed  in  order  to 
preserve  the  characteristics  of  the 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park 
and  to  better  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing number  of  tourists  who  visit  the 
scenic  and  historic  tovm  of  Harpers  Per- 
ry, located  in  the  eastern  panhandle  of 
West  Virginia.  Three  decades  ago  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  the 
measure  I  sponsored  in  the  House  desig- 
nating Harpers  Ferry  as  a  National 
Monument. 

To  have  shared,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
30-year  progress  of  the  unique  Harpers 
Ferry  Park  has  been  rewarding. 

This  meas'jre  before  us  today  is  the 
cuhnination  of  the  historic  preservation 
and  recreational  and  educational  benefits 
of  the  park.  The  millions  of  park  visitors 
will  share  a  richer  experience  because  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday  of  last 
week,  I  was  privileged  to  join  with  the 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park 
and  the  National  Capital  Parks  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee,  my 
friend  from  Nevada,  Senator  Alan  Bible. 
His  excellent  leadership  and  personal 
commitment  have  brought  many  parks 
and  recreation  areas  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  enjoy. 

The  end  of  this  congressional  session 
will  mark  15  years  during  which  about 
100  areas  have  been  made  national  parks 
imder  the  leadership  of  Senator  Bible. 
Senator  Bible  remarked  on  that  enjoy- 
able evening  in  Harpers  Ferry: 

We  must  create,  preserve,  and  maintain  the 
open  space,  the  heritage  of  our  land,  to  make 
this  land  a  better  place  to  live. 

The  effective  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation,  Senator  Clifford  Hansen, 
shares  Senator  Bible's  strong  commit- 
ment in  bringing  parks  to  areas  of  this 
country  which  are  heavily-populated.  I 
commend  Senators  Bible  and  Hansen  on 
their  leadership  and  support  of  this 
measure. 

I  think,  also,  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreation  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  their  staffs  for  valuable 
assistance  and  cooperation  for  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Harpers  Ferry  legislation. 

The  Harpers  Ferry  Park  is  a  "living 
park,"  not  only  becau.se  of  the  local  in- 
terpreters dressed  in  mldnineteenth-cen- 
tury-period  clothing,  who  explain  the 
town's  heritage  and  contributions. 

For  the  past  two  simamers.  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  conducted  a  day 
camp  for  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped children.  Also  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  is  a  progressive  summer 
program  for  young  men  and  women. 
There  are  many  other  examples  of  the 
social  and  educational  benefits  of  the 
Harpers  Ferry  Park. 

This  park  vividly  tells  the  stories  of 
Harpers  Ferr>'  as  a  center  for  firearms 
manufacturing  in  the  mid-1800's  and 
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also  John  Browns  famcms  raid  on  the 
Federal  armory.  h 

I  strongly  feel  that  tihe  combination 
of  Harpers  Perry's  currAit  limited  area 
and  park  layout  with  the  increasing 
number  of  visitors  confirms  the  addi- 
tional acquisition  of  land  and  construc- 
tion of  development  facilities  such  as  an 
interpretive  shuttle  system,  hiking  trails, 
and  picnic  areas. 

The  costs  of  this  bill  are  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  long-range  benefits  and 
valuable  preservation  of  Harpers  Ferry. 
Harpers  Ferry  will  be  the  first  town  to 
be  restored,  in  large  part,  as  it  was  tn 
the  Civil  War  period. 

TrafQc  congestion  on  the  narrow 
streets  with  cars  and  buses  is  not  only 
noisy  and  distracting,  btit  also  danger- 
ous to  the  safety  of  visitors.  Visitation  on 
peak  days  exceeds  20,000  people. 

I  agree  with  Senators  Bibls  and  Hah- 
SEN  that  we  must  continue  to  bring  the 
parks  to  where  the  people  are.  The  Har- 
pers Ferry  National  Historical  Park  is 
within  less  than  a  3-hour  drive  of  8 '4 
million  Americans.  Last  year  1.2  million 
people  visited  Harpers  Ferry. 

In  my  judgment,  the  needed  improve- 
ments outlined  in  S.  605  must  be  brought 
into  being  so  that  Harpers  Ferry  can 
preserve  its  proud  past  as  a  basis  for  its 
future — to  teach  Americans  about  our 
heritage  and  also  to  provide  a  place  that 
citizens  can  enjoy  for  posterity. 

The  provisions  of  the  House-passed 
legislation  are  acceptable  to  me  and  Sen- 
ator Robert  C.  Byrd,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  who  cosponsored  S.  605,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  to  S. 
605. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virgiifla. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


motion  or  appeal  of  20  minutes,  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  dtiring  the  consideration  of 
S.  4076,  the  BO-called  "Deepwater  Port  Act 
of  1974,"  debate  on  any  committee  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  2  boxira,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill;  debate 
on  any  other  amendment  shall  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill;  and  debate  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal  shall  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill:  Provided.  That  In  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  Is  In  favor 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  Minority  Leader  or  his  designee:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  amendment  that  la 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shaU  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holllngs) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) : 
Provided,  That  the  said  Senators,  or  either 
of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their 
control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  aUot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME     LIMITATION     AGREEMENT— 
DEEPWATER  PORT  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished:  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  such  time  as  the  bill  (8. 
4076),  the  deepwater  ports  bill,  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Hollings  and  Mr.  Stevens, 
that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any 
committee  amendment  of  2  hours,  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any  other 
amendments  of  30  mlnutea,  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  any  debatable 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  S.  3044,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreemg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3044)  to  amend  the  Federal  Eaectlon  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  primary  and  general  election  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to 
amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  financing  and  conduct  of  such 
campaigns,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  7.  1974,  at  pp. 
34194-34228.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Philip  Re- 
berger  of  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.'s 
staff  and  Mr.  James  Duffy  of  my  staff  be 
permitted  to  be  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  pending  before  the  Senate 


on  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974,  S.  3044,  represents 
many  months  of  hearings,  executive  ses- 
sions, floor  debate,  and  Senate  and  House 
conferences. 

In  my  opinion  this  new  law  will  con- 
stitute the  most  significant  step  ever 
taken  in  the  area  of  election  reform  and 
one  of  the  most  Important  legislative 
actions  taken  by  the  Congress  this  year. 
The  Senate  has  been  moving  toward 
this  action  for  many  years  and  during 
each  Congress  since  1960  has  been  ap- 
proving  progressively  stronger  and  more 
far  reaching  bills. 

This  bill,  S.  3044,  however,  is  more 
comprehensive  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. It  provides  for  strict  limits  on  con- 
tributions and  expenditures.  It  provides 
for  a  Federal  election  commission  to 
administer  and  oversee  and  even  to  en- 
force the  various  provisions  of  the  act 
It  provides  for  the  public  financing  of 
national  conventions  and  for  Presidential 
primary  and  general  elections.  Limita- 
tions on  contributions  are  as  follows: 

Individuals  cannot  give  to  any  candi- 
date or  political  committee  supporting 
that  candidate  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
election  in  which  the  candidate  partici- 
pates, and  no  individual  may  give  to  all 
candidates  and  political  committees  more 
than  $25,000  in  any  calendar  year,  and 
for  purposes  of  that  limitation,  any  con- 
tributions given  in  a  year  other  than 
the  election  year  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  given  during  the  election  year 
No  political  committee  except  a  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee  may  give  more 
than  $5,000  to  a  candidate  or  political 
committee  supporting  that  candidate  for 
each  election  in  which  he  participates. 

A  principal  campaign  committee  may 
contribute  to  the  candidate  up  to  his  full 
spending  limit.  But,  a  principal  campaign 
committee  Is  one  which  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  candidate.  In  writing,  to  bt 
his  principal  campaign  committee  and  no 
other  committee  may  be  so  designated. 
Limitations  on  expenditures  are  ^luft 
speclflcaUy  set  forth:  A  candidate  for 
nomination  to  the  office  of  President  may 
not  spend  more  in  his  entire  nominating 
campaign  than  $10  million.  And,  he  may 
not  spend  more  In  any  given  State  than 
twice  the  amoimt  which  a  candidate  for 
nomination  to  the  Senate  may  spend  in 
that  State.  There  Is  an  exemption  for 
the  cost  of  fimdralslng  equivalent  to  20 
percent  of  the  overall  spending  limita- 
tion. In  the  general  election  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President  may 
not  spend  more  than  $20  million.  Again 
there  is  a  20-percent  exemption  for  the 
cost  of  fimdralslng. 

In  Presidential  nominating  elections, 
however,  as  well  as  In  Presidential  gen- 
eral elections,  public  financing  Is  avail- 
able. In  order  to  become  eligible  for  pub- 
lic financing  during  the  campaign  for 
nomination,  a  candidate  must  raise  a 
threshold  sum  of  $100,000.  And  that 
simi  must  be  raised  In  amounts  totaling 
$5,000  in  each  of  20  States.  Only  the  first 
$250  of  any  contribution  would  be  "llglMw 
for  matcUng  grants  from  the  Oovem- 
ment.  Once  having  reached  the  thi«8h- 
old,  the  candidate  would  Qualify  to  le- 
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ceive  an  equal  amount  from  the  Govern- 
ment and,  thereafter,  would  be  able  to 
qualify  for  additional  grants  for  eli{^ble 
contributions  received.  The  maTimnTn 
Federal  money  which  a  candidate  would 
or  could  become  eligible  to  receive  for 
the  nominating  process  would  be  50  per- 
cent of  the  spending  limit  If  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  were  designated  for  the 
dollar  checkoff  fund. 

In  the  general  election  campaign  a 
candidate  of  a  major  party  could  receive 
public  funding  up  to  the  full  $20  million 
limit,  if  there  is  sufficient  money  in  the 
fund.  If  not,  then  the  candidate  would 
receive  a  reduced  amoimt  and  would  be 
allowed  to  solicit  private  contributions 
to  make  up  the  difference.  For  both  nom- 
inating elections  and  general  elections 
for  the  office  of  President,  there  would  be 
a  20-percent  exemption  for  the  co^  of 
fundraising  only  to  the  extent  that  pri- 
vate contributions  are  needed  to  reach 
threshold  amounts  or  other  qualifying 
amount  or  the  difference  in  the  general 
election  between  what  Is  available  and 
the  spending  limitation,  assuming  that 
the  dollar  checkoff  fund  might  not  be 
adequate. 

A  candidate  for  nomination  or  for  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives,  ex- 
cept for  Representative  at  Large,  could 
spend  $70,000  for  the  primary  and 
another  $70,000  for  the  general  election. 
He  could  also  spend  up  to  20  percent  of 
that  limit  in  each  election  for  the  costs  of 
fundraising. 

A  candidate  for  nomination  to  the  Sen- 
ate or  for  Representative  at  Large  could 
spend  up  to  the  greater  of  8  cents  times 
the  voting  age  population  of  the  geo- 
graphic area — the  State — or  $100,000. 
And  for  the  general  election  could  spend 
the  greater  of  12  cents  times  the  voting 
age  population  or  $150,000.  And,  the  20 
percent  exemption  for  the  cost  of  fund- 
raising  would  also  apply  to  each  of  those 
campaigns. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  role  of  the 
party  committees  the  act  allows  the  na- 
tional committee  of  a  political  party  to 
spend  2  cents  times  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  for  its  can- 
didate for  election  in  the  general  elec- 
tion only,  and  2  cents  times  the  voting 
age  population  of  a  State  for  candidates 
for  general  election  to  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  at  Large  or 
$20,000,  whichever  Is  greater.  Also,  the 
national  committee  may  spend  the 
greater  of  2  cents  times  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  congressional  district 
or  $10,000  for  each  candidate  for  the 
House. 

State  committees  of  a  political  party, 
including  all  branches  or  subsidiaries, 
may  spend  up  to  2  cents  per  voting  age 
population  in  any  given  State  or  $20,000 
for  Senator  or  Representative  at  Large, 
whichever  is  greater,  and  2  cents  times 
the  voting  age  population  of  the  con- 
gressional district.  In  the  case  of  those 
Representatives  who  run  in  States  having 
more  than  one  Representative,  or  $10,000, 
whichever  is  greater. 

No  person  may  make  an  independent 
expenditure  advocating  the  election  or 
defeat  of  a  clearly  Identified  candidate 


in  excess  of  $1,000  other  than  those  com- 
mittees or  agents  authorized  by  the  can- 
didate. 

Candidates  must  have  principal  cam- 
paign committee  responsible  for  the  con- 
trol of  receipts  and  expenditures  and 
for  the  reports  of  those  finances.  Candi- 
dates must  also  designate  campaign  de- 
positories where  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures shall  be  accounted  for. 

A  most  Important  feature  of  the  bill 
creates  a  Federal  election  commission 
having  primary  civil  authority  for  viola- 
tions of  the  act.  The  commission  would 
be  comprised  of  eight  members.  Two 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  two 
would  be  appointed  by  the  House,  and 
two  would  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
All  six  of  these  would  be  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
Not  more  than  one  of  those  appointed 
by  the  Senate,  House,  or  the  President 
would  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

The  remaining  members  would  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  they 
would  serve  without  a  vote. 

The  commission  would  have  the  power 
to  examine  all  records,  conduct  investi- 
gations, and  issue  subpenas.  It  could  go 
to  court  to  obtain  injunctive  relief,  de- 
claratory judgments  and  expedient  re- 
view of  constitutional  issues. 

The  commission  also  would  have  the 
power  to  attempt  to  resolve  matters  by 
internal  administrative  procedures  after 
which  further  remedy  could  be  sought  in 
the  courts. 

However,  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  not  be  deprived  of  any  of  Its  power 
to  Initiate  civil  or  criminal  actions  in 
response  to  referrals  by  the  commission 
or  complaints  from  other  sources.  These 
constitute  the  major  provisions  of  the 
act  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Senate  and 
House.  There  are  many  other  lesser  but 
still  Important  provisions  all  of  which 
were  discussed  by  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress  and  the  conferees  believe  that 
the  measure  as  reported  by  the  confer- 
ence to  each  House  is  well  designed  to 
eliminate  the  practices  so  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  1972  campaigns  and  substitute 
new  restrictive  provisions  covering  all 
facets  of  Federal  campaigns  In  such  a 
maimer  as  to  renew  public  confidence 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  in  the 
elective  process. 

The  act  would  become  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  but  the  preemption  of  State 
law  which  might  be  In  conflict  with  the 
act  would  take  place  Immediately  upon 
passage,  and  public  finances  would  not 
become  available  as  payments  to  eligible 
candidates  before  January  1,  1976. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  provisions  In  this  that  will  require 
the  attention  of  candidates  for  Federal 
office,  their  committee  treasurers,  and 
agents.  The  Intent  Is  to  preserve  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  elective  process  by  apply- 
ing strict  controls  over  the  flow  of  money 
in  political  campaigns.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  will  serve  to  clear  the  political  at- 
mosphere and  will  benefit  candidates  by 
setting  resusonable  ceilings  on  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures. 

Ji4r.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 


in  the  Senate  to  give  their  approval  to 
this  very  important  election  reform  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Will  the  distin- 
guished chairman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  who  has  done  such 
a  magnificent  job  in  shepherding  this 
bill  through  the  conference.  It  has  been  a 
long  and  hard  road.  I  think  we  have 
achieved  a  reasonably  good  bill.  We  have 
had  to  make  concessions  that  we  did  not 
want  to  make.  I  think  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  felt  the  same  way.  I  am 
personally  delighted  that  my  own  origi- 
nal amendment  to  provide  for  an  inde- 
pendent Federal  Election  Commission 
has  been  included  as  part  of  this  bllL 
The  regret  I  have  principally  is  that  we 
did  not  extend  Federal  financing  on  a 
matching  basis  to  congressional  elections 
as  proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
and  myself.  However,  we  will  give  the 
Presidential  financing  through  matching 
funds  a  good  try  In  the  1976  election. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  all  of 
the  conferees:  for  the  majority,  besides 
the  chairman,  Senator  Pell,  Senator 
Pastore,  Senator  Long,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Allen,  and  Senator  Clark; 
and  to  the  conferees  for  the  minority: 
Senator  Bennett,  Senator  Griffin,  Sen- 
ator Stevens,  and  Senator  Mathias. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  as  to 
the  amount  presently  available,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  it,  in  the 
checkoff  fund  for  Presidential  elections 
where  the  voter  can  check  $1  or  if  it  is  a 
joint  return  he  and  his  wife  can  check 
off  $2  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  CANNON.  As  of  July  1  of  this 
year,  the  amount  was  roughly  $29.5  mil- 
lion. Of  course,  we  would  have  two  more 
taxpaying  periods  that  would  be  up  be- 
fore the  financing  provision  would  be- 
come effective. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  What  projection 
do  we  have  as  to  what  can  reasonably 
be  anticipated  as  available  in  the  1976 
election? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
really  make  a  very  accurate  projection, 
but  the  best  guesstimate  that  we  have 
is  roughly  $75  million. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  have  been  asked  by  one  Senator  to 
raise  a  question  as  regards  publication  of 
books  as  distinguished  from  magazine 
articles.  There  is  a  limitation  here  on 
honoraria  of  $1,000.  I  believe  there  is  an 
exception  that  does  iiermit  Members  of 
Congress  to  publish  books  and  to  receive 
compensation  for  that  purpose.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Intent  is  that  the 
publishing  of  a  book  does  not  constitute 
an  honorarium  under  the  language  used 
in  the  bill.  The  bill  would  cover  maga- 
zine articles  and  speaking  engagements, 
this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  also  had  a  ques- 
tion as  to  speaking  engagements.  I  think 
we  ought  to  make  some  legislative  his- 
tory   here,    because   we   have    Imposed 
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pretty  severe  restrictions  on  this  matter 
in  an  effort  to  indicate  tbat  there  is  some 
sacrifice  expected  by  thofe  who  enact  the 
laws  as  well  as  otliers.  i 

If  a  Member  of  Congress  makes  a 
speech  before  any  sort  hf  group  or  or- 
ganization, he  is  restricted  to  the  hon- 
orarium of  $1,000,  plus  legitimate  ex- 
penses. Is  that  correct?  \ 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  if  correct,  $1,000 
per  occasion,  plus  the  transportation  ex- 
penses, accommodations^  and  meals. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  Oiink  it  is  public 
knowledge  that  heretctfore  honoraria 
have  often  been  in  the  ai^oimts  of  $2,000 
or  $3,000.  I  simply  point^that  out. 

If  a  Member  of  Congress  makes  two 
speeches  on  the  same  trip  at  different 
times,  scheduled,  progrt^ed,  and  pub- 
lished speeches,  for  exan^le,  to  the  same 
organization  or  to  different  organizations 
on  the  same  trip,  may  those  legitimately 
be  considered  as  separate  honoraria? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  they  were  separate 
occasions,  separate  speaking  engEige- 
ments.  there  would  be  no  reason  to  con- 
sider them  other  than  separate  engage- 
ments and  the  $1,000  limit  would  apply 
to  each  one. 

I  suppose  if  a  person  had  gone  on  a 
particular  trip  where  he  had  transporta- 
tion expenses  Incurred,  however,  they 
would  have  to  be  prorated  between  the 
two. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  As  far  as  this  par- 
ticular Senator  can  recall,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  have  ever  gone  on  a  speechmaklng 
tour  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  speeches. 
But  I  do  think  it  is  fair  and  proper  that 
we  should  make  that  clear.  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  leave  anythteig  unrevealed. 
We  do  not  want  to  mislead!  anybody. 

I  think  that  does  claridr  the  concerns 
that  have  been  expressedlto  me  on  that 
point.  I 

I  think  the  reporting  flections  of  this 
bill  have  been  simplified,  a^d  yet  they  are 
intended  to  be  very  tight  |is  to  requiring 
disclosures  of  all  candidates,  whether  in- 
cumbents or  not.  Is  that 
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that  you  have  a  f  unnellng  mere  of  all  the 
reports  into  one  place.        \ 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Thiols  designed  to 
correct  any  past  abuses  orf  he  potential- 
ity of  abuses. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Seni 
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major  parties,  there  is  a  pi 
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Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  also  came  out  of  the  abuses  in  the 
past,  where  many  charges  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  raising  of  f  imds 
and  the  holding  of  conventions. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  want  to  make 
that  clear,  because  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  objection  to  that  provision  on  the  part 
of  members  of  my  party,  some  of  them 
connected  with  the  activities  of  the  na- 
tional committee  and  convention  groups. 
I  think  it  is  a  wise  provision.  It  elimi- 
nates the  necessity  of  these  convention 
program.s  and  $25,000  contributions  from 
corporations,  and  so  forth. 

So  I  have  to  go  against  what  was  the 
view  of  a  number  of  members  of  my  own 
party  in  that  regard.  I  think  It  Is  a  very 
good  provision. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  ? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I,  too,  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Nevada  on 
the  fine  job  he  has  done  in  chairing  the 
Senate  conferees.  As  contrasted  with 
many  conferences,  he  had  a  varied  team 
of  horses  from  several  different  commit- 
tees, and  he  did  a  marvelous  job  in  keep- 
ing them  all  driving  toward  the  same 
goal. 

I  believe  it  would  be  valuable  if  both 
the  basic  purpose  and  the  limits  of  sec- 
tion 308  of  title  III  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act,  as  amended,  were 
stated  for  the  Record  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  the  thrust  of  this  provision  is  to 
require  organizations  that  commimicate 
with  the  general  public  through  adver- 
tisements, direct  mailings,  et  cetera,  in 
order  to  influence  an  election  or  to  set 
forth  a  candidate's  position  on  any  public 
issue,  his  voting  record,  or  other  ofiBcial 
acts,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  or  de- 
feating that  candidate,  to  report  as  if 
that  organization  were  a  political  com- 
mittee. 

But  this  section  does  not  reach  an 
organization  that  limits  itself  to  activi- 
ties along  the  following  lines:  issuing 
communications  directed  to  its  members, 
making  its  position  known  to  members 
of  the  press  and  to  public  officials,  or  par- 
ticipating in  conferences  and  meetings 
and  other  discussions  devoted  to  public 
Issues.  In  other  words,  section  308  will 
cover  organizations  that  use  their  funds 
to  propagandize  the  general  public  but 
does  not  restrict  internal  communica- 
tions or  restrict  the  flow  of  news  or  the 
discussion  of  public  Issues. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  kind  remarks  about  my  work. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Parker  be 
permitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 


Cannon),  for  his  explanation  and  his 
successful  effort  in  bringing  this  matter 
back  to  the  Senate.  I  also  commend  him 
for  the  way  in  which  the  conference  was 
handled.  He  was,  as  always,  extremely 
considerate  of  the  different  viewpoints 
that  were  held  by  the  conferees.  As 
someone  who  is  extremely  interested 
in  this  legislation,  I  appreciated  very 
much  the  honor  of  being  appointed  a 
member  of  the  conference.  As  one  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
but  who  had  been  interested  in  this 
issue,  it  was  through  the  support  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  that 
I  was  Included,  and  for  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  mixed  feeUngs 
that  I  support  the  conference  report  on 
S.  3044,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

There  are  many  eminently  worthwhile 
provisions  In  this  bill.  Public  financing 
for  Presidential  primaries  is  a  genuine 
breakthrough  for  decent  government  in 
the  post- Watergate  era,  as  are  the  strict 
Umitations  set  for  private  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures,  and  the 
effective  new  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion established  to  oversee  and  enforce 
the  law. 

But  there  is  also  a  glaring  deficiency 
in  the  bill — its  failure  to  adopt  for  Senate 
and  House  races  the  same  important  and 
basic  reform  it  adopts  for  Presidential 
races — public  financing  of  elections. 

Abuses  of  campaign  spending  and  pri- 
vate campaign  financing  do  not  stop  at 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
They  dominate  congressional  elections 
as  well.  If  the  abuses  are  the  same  for 
the  Presidency  and  Congress,  the  reform 
should  also  be  the  same.  If  public  fi- 
nancing is  good  enough  for  Presidential 
elections.  It  should  also  be  good  enough 
for  Senate  and  House  elections,  too. 

The  people  understand  the  simple  logic 
of  that  lesson,  but  the  conference  bill 
ignores  it.  Instead,  it  adopts  a  double 
standard  for  reform — public  financing 
for  Presidential  elections,  but  only  a 
patched-up  version  of  private  financing 
for  congressional  elections. 

As  a  result,  in  plsdn  view  of  the  nation. 
Congress  is  now  adopting  a  blatant 
"holier  than  Watergate"  attitude  to  elec- 
tion reform,  in  spite  of  the  common 
knowledge  that  the  need  for  public 
financing  is  probably  greater  for  con- 
gressional elections  than  it  is  for  Presi- 
dential elections. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, in  a  real  bipartisan  effort,  worked 
hard  to  obtain  a  compromise  acceptable 
to  the  House,  a  compromise  that  would 
establish  at  least  a  beachhead  for  public 
financing  of  congressional  elections. 

On  every  other  provision  in  the  bill, 
the  conferees  were  able  to  hammer  out  a 
reasonable  agreement  on  the  various 
confiictlng  provisions  of  the  bill.  But  on 
the  overriding  issue  of  public  financing, 
the  opposition  of  the  House  conferees 
was  total  and  unyielding.  Day  after  day, 
session  after  session,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees sought  progressively  weaker  com- 
promises, until  finally  only  token  pub- 
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lie  financing  for  congressional  elections 
was  requested  by  the  Senate. 

But  even  this  minimal  compromise  was 
refused. 

In  the  end,  to  get  a  bill  at  all  that  the 
President  would  be  obliged  to  sign  or  veto 
before  election  day,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Senate  conferees  to  abandon  public 
financing  altogether  for  congressional 
elections.  Reluctantly,  we  did  so. 

I  Uke  to  think  that,  because  we  yielded 
on  public  financing,  the  Senate  conferees 
fared  better  on  two  other  very  important 
issues  in  the  bill — the  spending  limits  for 
Senate  and  House  races,  and  the  enforce- 
ment powers  of  the  new  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

On  the  spending  limits,  the  figures  in 
the  House  bill  were  so  low  that,  inevit- 
ably, the  bill  was  widely  stigmatized  as 
an  "Incumbents  Protection  Act."  Left 
imchanged,  it  might  well  have  prevented 
any  challenger  from  making  any  effective 
race  against  any  Senate  or  House  incum- 
bent. 

But  on  this  point,  the  House  accepted 
a  generous  compromise  that  Includes  the 
best  features  from  each  bill.  In  essence, 
the  compromise  adopts  the  basic  limits 
of  the  Senate  bill  for  Senate  races — 12 
cents  a  voter  In  general  elections  and 
8  cents  a  voter  in  primaries — and  it 
raises  the  limit  for  House  races  from 
$60,000  in  the  House  bill  to  a  compromise 
level  of  $70,000.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  other  significant  provisions  are  added 
that  affect  the  spending  limit: 

An  extra  20  percent  in  spending  Is 
made  available  to  offset  fund-raising 
costs. 

An  extra  2  cents  a  voter  In  Senate 
races — or  $10,000  in  House  races — may  be 
spent  by  the  national  committee  and  also 
by  the  State  committee  of  the  candi- 
date's party. 

A  cost  of  living  escalator  is  included 
that  will  probably  mean  an  extra  10  per- 
cent boost  in  spending  for  the  1976  elec- 
tions, to  offset  the  inflation  likely  to 
occur  in  1975. 

And,  a  so-called  "meat  and  potatoes" 
exemption  from  the  spending  limit  is 
also  provided,  allowing  any  individual 
to  spend  up  to  $500  per  election  for  in- 
vitations, food  and  beverages  for  cam- 
paign functions  at  his  residence.  Any 
candidate  worth  his  salt  should  be  able 
to  parlay  that  provision  into  the  equiva- 
lent of  $5,000  to  $10,000  of  additional 
spending  for  each  election. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  provisions, 
the  spending  levels  In  the  conference  bill 
are  entirely  adequate.  I  regard  the  bill  as 
no  longer  vulnerable  to  the  "incumbent's 
protection"  label. 

On  the  enforcement  issue,  the  Senate 
obtained  a  significant  compromise,  in 
which  a  genuinely  independent  oversight 
agency,  a  new  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, will  be  established,  with  sub- 
stantial civil  enforcement  powers  of  its 
own.  This  compromise  ends  one  of  the 
most  serious  loopholes  in  the  existing 
election  laws,  the  lax  enforcement  mech- 
anism we  have  endured  so  long. 

These  two  areas — the  spending  limits 
and  the  enforcement  provisions — rep- 
resent Important  victories  for  the  Sen- 


ate conferees.  And  they  are  not  the  only 
important  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  oxir  defeat  on 
public  financing,  I  give  my  support  to  the 
final  action  of  the  conferees,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  the  conference 
report. 

Before  closing  though,  I  would  like  to 
return  once  more  to  the  central  Issue  of 
pubUc  financing. 

Let  there  be  no  illusions  about  the 
half-a-loaf  approach  the  conference  bUl 
applies  to  Senate  and  House  elections.  To 
those  who  say  go  slow,  that  limits  on 
spending  and  private  contributions  are 
enough  for  now,  that  all  we  need  is  full 
reporting  and  disclosure,  I  reply  that 
simlight  is  too  weak  a  disinfectant,  that 
we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  timid 
steps  today,  when  experience  proves  that 
bolder  ones  are  clearly  needed. 

Already,  before  the  ink  is  dry  on  the 
conferees'  agreement,  let  alone  before  the 
bill  is  presented  to  the  President  for  his 
signature,  we  read  that  big  contributors 
and  special  interest  groups  have  homed 
in  on  the  contribution  limits,  searching 
for  new  loopholes  and  new  ways  to  avoid 
the  law. 

I  do  not  doubt  they  will  succeed.  To 
name  but  one  provision,  the  $5,000  con- 
tribution limit  for  gifts  to  a  candidate 
by  broad-based  political  committees  is 
an  Invitation  to  abuse.  From  one  direc- 
tion, special  interest  groups  are  likely  to 
proliferate  Into  smaller  committees,  to 
enable  themselves  to  make  multiple 
$5,000  contributions.  From  the  other  di- 
rection, individuals  and  narrow-based 
political  committees — ^now  limited  to 
$1,000  contributions  per  candidate — are 
likely  to  take  on  new  sources  of  contribu- 
tions to  their  own  warchests  and  new 
candidate  beneficiaries  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  $5,000  gifts  allowed  to  be  made 
by  broad-based  committees. 

Undoubtedly,  all  the  other  restrictive 
provisions  ha  the  bill  will  receive  similar 
microscopic  scrutiny,  and  other  "adjust- 
ments" will  be  made  accordingly. 

That  Is  the  history  of  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws — the  evaders  are  forever  a  step 
ahead  of  the  enforcers,  because  the  re- 
formers are  forever  closing  last  year's 
loopholes.  Nothing  we  do  in  this  bill  on 
congressional  elections  breaks  that  age- 
old  cycle  of  corruption  chasing  reform 
chasing  corruption. 

The  only  effective  way  I  see  to  break 
this  insidious  cycle  is  to  adopt  public 
financing  for  Congress,  as  we  do  today 
for  the  President. 

Most,  and  probably  all,  of  the  things 
that  are  wrong  with  Congress  have  their 
roots  in  the  way  we  finance  campaigns 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House.  We  get 
what  we  pay  for.  As  a  result,  as  Mark 
Twain  liked  to  say,  we  have  the  best 
Congress  that  money  can  buy.  And  in 
this  case,  the  "best"  is  obviously  not 
good  enough,  if  we  believe  in  government 
responsive  to  all  the  people,  not  just  the 
special  interest  groups. 

For  years,  going  back  in  some  cases 
over  many  decades,  on  issue  after  issue 
of  absolutely  vital  importance  to  the 
country,  national  policy  has  been  made 
by  Congress  imder  the  shadow  of  a  mam- 


moth dollar  sign— a  sign  that  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  enormous  private  campaign 
contributions  that  are  flooding  Federsd 
elections  and  corrupting  American  poli- 
tics. 

Who  really  owns  America?  Who  owns 
Congress?  Is  it  the  people,  or  is  it  a  httle 
group  of  big  campaign  contributors  and 
private  interest  groups?  Take  six  ex- 
amples that  are  obviously  current  today: 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  be- 
tween America's  energy  crisis  and  the 
campaign  contributions  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  be- 
tween America's  reluctance  to  enforce 
effective  price  restraint  and  the  cam- 
paign contributions  of  the  Nation's  rich- 
est corporations? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  be- 
tween America's  failure  to  enact  decent 
tax  reform  and  the  campaign  contribu- 
tions by  private  interest  groups  who 
benefit  from  the  endless  loopholes  in 
present  law? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  be- 
tween America's  health  crisis  and  the 
campaign  contributions  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  private 
health  insurance  industry? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  be- 
tween the  transportation  crisis  and  the 
campaign  contributions  of  the  highway 
lobby? 

Does  anyone  doubt  the  connection  be- 
tween the  demoralization  of  the  foreign 
service  and  the  sale  of  ambassadorships 
for  private  campaign  contributions? 

These  areas  are  only  the  beginning  of 
the  list.  The  problem  is  especially  urgent 
and  pervasive  today,  because  of  the  soar- 
ing costs  of  running  for  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative. But  corruption  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  corruption  in  campaign  fi- 
nancing is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  I 
would  venture  that  for  at  least  a  genera- 
tion, few  major  pieces  of  legislation  have 
moved  through  the  House  or  Senate 
that  do  not  bear  the  brand  of  large 
campaign  contributions  with  an  Interest 
in  the  outcome. 

Watergate  did  not  cause  the  problem, 
but  it  offers  the  last  clear  chance  to 
solve  it.  Through  public  financing,  we 
can  guarantee  that  the  political  Influence 
of  any  citizen  is  measured  only  by  his 
voice  and  vote,  not  by  the  thickness  of 
his  pocketbook. 

A  caveat  is  in  order  here.  PubUc  fi- 
nancing is  not  a  panacea  for  America's 
every  social  ill.  It  is  not  a  cure  for  corrup- 
tion in  public  life.  It  is  not  a  guarantee 
that  those  who  enter  pubUc  service  will 
be  any  wiser  in  solving  America's  current 
problems. 

What  it  does  guarantee  Is  that  legis- 
lative decisions  will  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress in  the  future  by  men  and  women 
beholden  only  to  the  pubUc  as  a  whole, 
free  of  the  appearance  of  special  infiu- 
ence  and  corruption  that  have  done  so 
much  in  recent  years  to  bring  all  govern- 
ment to  its  present  low  estate. 

Make  no  mistake.  Those  special  inter- 
ests will  keep  on  corrupting  decent  gov- 
ernment until  we  finally  act. 

Even  now,  the  special  interest  groups 
are  waiting  in  the  wings.  In  this  year  of 
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irrangement. 
make  clear, 
to  live  with 

cannot  live 
he  ones  who 
dlnary  peo- 
llllon  Amer- 


1974.  their  campaign  war  (  lests  are  the 
fattest  in  their  history — te  s  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  special  interes 
ing  to  be  spent,  to  buy  t^e  votes  they 
want  in  Congress. 

They  can  live  with  this 
As  the  conference  results 
Congress  is  also  prepared 
this  arrangement — for  not 
Sadly,  the  only  ones  wl 
with  this  arrangement  are 
should  not  have  to — the 
pie  of  this  country,  the  200 
lean  citizens  who  have  a  rllht  to  a  Con- 
gress that  represents  then  too,  a  Con- 
gress that  speaks  for  the  p  ibllc  interest, 
not  just  the  private  interi  st  groups. 

And  so,  this  conference  report  turns 
out  to  be  Just  a  midway  s  atlon  on  the 
climb  to  real  reform.  Wltl  this  bill,  we 
thought  we  would  reach  t  e  top.  but  It 
turns  out  we  were  wrong,  nd  so,  as  we 
regroup  our  forces,  we  reco(  nlze  that  our 
effort  must  go  on  in  the  i  ew  Congress 
that  convenes  next  Januar  . 

This  issue  is  not  settled,  t  i  some  would 
hope,  until  after  the  1976  e  actions.  Jan- 
uary 1975  will  bring  a  new  *  ongress.  and 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  insui  j  that  public 
financing  of  elections  is  oi  e  of  our  top 
priorities.  We  did  not  lose  ly  much  this 
time.  Next  year,  we  shall  n  turn,  and  let 
us  hope  the  answer  will  b<  different. 

One  final  word.  There  a  e  many  who 
deserve  great  credit  for  th  s  substantial 
progress  we  have  made  so  f  i  r  in  advanc- 
ing the  Issue  of  public  fin  .nclng  to  its 
present  stage.  The  history  Is  worth  re- 
counting, because  the  iss  le  is  hardly 
new  to  the  Senate.  In  fact,  tiis  is  the  9th 
year  in  which  public  final  sing  of  elec- 
tions has  been  a  live  issue  f(  r  the  Senate. 
It  was  in  1966  that  the  co  tcept  of  pub- 
lic financing  was  first  ena(  ted  Into  law. 
Thanks  to  the  brilliant  '.  >adershlp  of 
Senator  Russell  Long,  the :  ither  of  pub- 
lic financing,  the  dollar  jheckoff  for 
Presidential  general  electloi  s  was  signed 
into  law  that  year. 

The  year  1967  saw  the  ac  delayed  and 
shelved,  caught  in  the  en  ssflre  of  the 
emerging  passions  of  the  1  68  Presiden- 
tial campaign.  But.  in  the  i  iftermath  of 
that  defeat,  the  Senate  F^  nance  Com- 
mittee, again  under  the!  remarkable 
leadership  of  Senator  IJ>nc,  recom- 
mended a  broad  new  version  of  the  dollar 
checkoff,  applicable  not  o  ly  to  Presi- 
dential general  elections,  I  it  to  Senate 
general  elections  as  well.  N  •  further  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  the  Pinan  e  Committee 
report  in  that  Congress,  bi||  the  seed  for 
public  financing  of  congressional  elec- 
tions was  clearly  planted.     I 

The  year  1971  saw  the  1916  act  revived 
and  again  signed  into  la^,  under  the 
leawlership  of  Senator  LoNciand  Senator 
MncE  Mansfield  and  sfcator  John 
Pastore.  But.  caught  agalii  in  partisan 
crossfire,  the  decision  waslmade  in  the 
Senate-House  conference  trfdefer  the  act 
past  the  1972  elections,  and  the  starting 
date  was  set  at  1976.  The  "^s"  of  history 
are  fickle,  but  few  would  deiy  that  there 
might  have  been  no  Wat^-gate,  If  the 
decision  had  been  made  tciallow  public 
financing  for  the  1972  electbn. 
Today's  bill  Is  yet  anotHpr  milestone 


on  the  road  to  full  public  financing  of  all 
Federal  elections.  In  the  aftermath  of 
Watergate,  it  was  clear  that  the  present 
Congress  would  be  an  election  reform 
Congress;  the  bill  today  is  the  result  of 
our  2-year  effort. 

And  the  effort  In  this  Congress  has 
been  genuinely  bipartisan.  Senators 
Hart,  Mondale,  Stevenson,  Cranston, 
Clark,  Pell,  and  I  were  joined  by  Sen- 
ators Hugh  Scott,  Mathias,  Schv^tehcer 
and  Stafford  in  Introducing  various 
forms  of  public  financing  legislation  In 
this  Congress  and  in  working  to  keep  the 
Issue  In  the  forefront  of  debate  through- 
out both  sessions. 

Last  November,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Debt  Ceiling  Act,  we  were  initially 
successful  in  obtaining  the  approval  of 
the  Senate  for  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dential primaries  and  congressional  gen- 
eral elections,  only  to  lose  that  victory  to 
a  Senate  filibuster  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  session. 

This  year,  under  the  able,  leadership 
of  Senator  Howard  Cannon,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  the 
progress  was  even  more  significant. 
S.  3044,  Senator  Cannon's  landmark 
Rules  Committee  bill,  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  essentially  Intact.  It  boxed 
the  public  financing  compass.  It  provided 
public  financing,  not  only  for  Presi- 
dential primaries  and  Senate  and  House 
general  elections,  but  also  for  Senate 
and  House  primaries.  Most  significant 
of  all,  the  Senate  actually  broke  a  fili- 
buster to  get  the  bill  to  conference. 

Thus,  in  repeated  votes  after  fidl  de- 
bate and  committee  hearings  over  the 
past  9  years,  the  Senate  has  gone  on 
record  again  and  again  In  favor  of  the 
principle  of  public  financing  for  elec- 
tions; specifically,  in  the  past  2  years,  it 
has  gone  on  record  again  and  again  In 
favor  of  public  financing  for  congres- 
sional elections. 

By  contrast,  the  present  bill  marks 
the  first  time  the  House  has  had  full 
committee  hearings  and  full  fioor  debate 
on  the  issue  of  public  financing. 

So  there  is  progress  after  all.  The  issue 
is  still  advancing,  as  we  slowly  begin  to 
overcome  the  widespread  reflex  that 
asking  Congressmen  to  accept  public 
financing  for  their  own  elections  is  like 
asking  them  to  walk  the  plank.  If  we  did 
not  persuade  the  House  this  time,  I  am 
confident  that  final  victory  will  ulti- 
mately be  achieved,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  "ultimately"  means  the  next  time 
around. 

To  Senator  Howard  Cannon  of 
Nevada.  I  give  special  praise.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  he  skill- 
fully guided  the  hearings  that  shaped 
this  legislation.  With  equal  skill  he 
successfully  steered  the  bill  through  the 
Senate  fioor  debate.  Above  all.  in  con- 
ference with  the  House,  he  led  the 
Senate  conferees  with  great  ability  and 
wisdom,  negotiating  effectively  with  the 
House  where  compromise  was  possible, 
and  defending  the  cause  of  public  fi- 
nancing for  congressional  elections  until 
the  cause  was  finally  and  clearly  lost. 

Senator  Cannon's  leadership  in  the 
conference  was  all  the  more  impressive 


because  he  saw  this  conference  through, 
while  simultaneously  shouldering  the 
Rules  Committee's  enormous  current  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Rockefeller  confirma- 
tion hearings.  Senator  Cannon  has  done 
a  brilliant  job;  he  has  demonstrated  once 
again  the  reason  for  the  high  regard  in 
which  the  Senate  holds  him. 

In  addition,  I  give  special  praise  to 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 
Without  his  strong  cosponsorshlp,  his 
distinguished  leadership,  and  his  vigor- 
ous support  for  public  financing  at  every 
step  of  the  debate  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, this  vital  election  reform  would 
probably  not  have  succeeded  In  the  Sen- 
ate or  fared  as  well  in  the  House.  Sen- 
ator Scott's  active  and  continuing  par- 
ticipation was  in  the  highest  tradition  ol 
tlie  bipartisan  Senate  at  its  best.  He  has 
ably  performed  this  sort  of  valuable 
service  on  many  other  Issues  In  the  past. 
The  fine  record  he  has  compiled  over 
many  years  In  other  areas,  especially  on 
election  reform  and  on  civil  rights,  is  a 
tribute  to  his  wise  and  effective  leader- 
ship. Pennsylvania  has  an  outstanding 
Senator,  the  Senate  has  an  outstanding 
minority  leader,  and  the  country  is  in 
his  debt. 

I  also  give  great  praise  to  Common 
Cause,  the  people's  lobby.  For  the  first 
time — at  least  in  my  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Congress — a  powerful  and 
truly  effective  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic interest  has  emerged  to  speak  for  the 
ordinary  citizen  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 
Now,  on  campaign  financing  and  many 
other  issues,  there  is  a  real  countervail- 
ing force  against  the  narrow  special  in- 
terest groups  that  have  held  imchal- 
lenged  sway  for  so  long.  Things  are 
changing  now  In  Congress,  and  Common 
Cause  deserves  the  credit.  I  hope  they 
keep  the  pressure  on. 

Finally,  I  praise  Wayne  Hats,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  conferees.  In  his  opposition  to 
public  financing,  I  think  he  fairly  re- 
flected the  position  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  whole.  If  he  was  im- 
moveable in  his  opposition  to  public  fi- 
nancing, he  was  also  generous  in  the 
give-and-take  on  all  the  other  Issues 
in  the  conference.  He  was  an  able  ad- 
vocate and  chairman  on  every  aspect  of 
the  bill,  and  I  respect  his  great  ability. 
The  measure  we  approved  in  conference 
is  a  good  bill  with  many  good  provisions, 
and  he  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
effort. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I,  too,  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  a  number  of  people  who 
played  Important  roles  in  the  passage  of 
this  landmark  legislation. 

Chairman  Howard  Cannon  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  as  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees,  did  a  superb  job  of  ad- 
vocating the  Senate  bill.  As  the  Junior 
member  of  the  conference  committee,  I 
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am  deeply  grateful  for  the  fairness  that 
characterized  his  conduct  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. I  particularly  want  to  thank 
him  for  aUowlng  me  to  serve  on  the  con- 
ference, even  though  not  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Senator  Kennedy  skillfully  and  relent- 
lessly led  the  fight  for  congressional  pub- 
lic financing.  And  while  we  lost  this  bat- 
tle, I  Itnow  he  will  be  among  those  lead- 
ing the  fight  in  the  next  Congress. 

Tills  conference  report  could  not  have 
been  pulled  together  without  the  tireless 
efforts  of  our  staff,  especially  Jim  Duffy 
of  the  Privileges  and  Elections  Subcom- 
mittee, Lloyd  Ator  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel's  office,  and  Carey  Parker  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  staff. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  organizations 
provided  valuable  support  and  informa- 
tion, including  the  Center  for  Public  Fi- 
nancing of  Elections  and  especially  Com- 
mon Cause,  whose  representatives  played 
a  leading  role  in  strengthening  this  leg- 
islation, as  Senator  Kennedy  has  said. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  nearly  2^ 
years  since  five  men  were  apprehended 
for  breaking  Into  the  headquarters  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  That 
Incid^it,  and  the  events  that  followed, 
not  only  forced  the  first  resignation  of  an 
American  President — they  also  aroused 
an  unparalleled  outcry  for  overhauling 
the  conduct  and  financing  of  American 
political  campaigns. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  3044. 
which  we  bring  to  the  floor  today,  rep- 
resents the  major  congressional  response 
to  that  demand  for  reform.  It  Is  an  his- 
toric piece  of  legislation — ^It  Insiires  that 
large  private  contributions  wUl  never 
again  dominate  Presidential  politics,  and 
that  future  Presidents  wlU  be  free  from 
dependence  on.  and  obligation  to, 
wealthy  Individuals  and  special  Interest 
groups. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  intran- 
sigence of  the  other  body,  the  legislation 
fails  to  encompass  the  one  provision 
which  could  have  cleaned  up  House  and 
Senate  campaigns  as  well — public  fi- 
nancing of  congressional  elections.  Our 
failure  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend public  financing  to  all  Federal 
elections  is  a  tragic  shortcoming,  one 
that  will  have  to  be  corrected  at  the 
earliest  possible  occasion. 

As  I  stated  initially,  however,  there 
are  still  many  positive  aspects  of  this 
legislation.  Building  on  the  foundation 
laid  by  Senator  Russell  Long,  this  bill 
extends  public  financing  of  Presidential 
campaigns  to  cover  nominating  conven- 
tions and  primary  elections.  The  major 
poUtical  parties  each  will  receive  $2  mil- 
lion to  operate  their  conventions  in  1976. 
Candidates  in  the  Presidential  primar- 
ies, after  demonstrating  a  broad  base 
of  support,  will  be  able  to  receive  Fed- 
eral payments  matching  contributions 
of  $250  or  less.  These  candidates  will  be 
limited  to  spending  $10  million  In  the 
primaries,  and  $20  million  in  the  gen- 
eral election. 

Funding  for  the  public  financing  pro- 
visions will  come  from  the  dollar  check- 
off on  Federal  tax  returns,  and  will  be 


automatically  appropriated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  program. 

Another  major  accomplishment  of  S. 
3044  is  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent, bipartisan  Federal  Election 
Commission.  This  Commission,  com- 
posed of  appointees  of  the  President  and 
the  congressional  leadership,  and  con- 
firmed by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  will 
have  broad  administrative  and  super- 
visory powers.  Of  special  significance  is 
the  Commission's  civil  enforcement  au- 
thority, which  will  help  Insure  that  cor- 
rection of  election  law  violations  will  not 
depend  entirely  on  action  by  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  has  traditionally 
ignored  such  abuses. 

The  major  changes  in  the  conduct  of 
congressional  elections  will  come  from 
the  imposition  of  limitations  on  con- 
tributions and  expenditures.  In  all  Fed- 
eral elections,  individuals  would  be  lim- 
ited to  contributions  of  $1,000  per  can- 
didate in  each  election.  The  so-called 
multicandidate  committees  would  be  re- 
stricted to  contributions  of  $5,000.  The 
bill  also  includes  strict  ceilings  on  the 
expenditures  that  can  be  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  each  candidate's  campaign. 

These  limits  will  help  guard  against 
some  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  we 
have  seen  in  the  past  few  years.  But,  in 
and  of  themselves,  the  limitations  will 
do  little  to  correct  the  two  most  serious 
problems  in  elections  for  Congress:  the 
tremendous  influence  and  impact  of 
special  Interest  dollars  and  the  almost 
complete  domination  of  Incumbent 
officeholders. 


Let  us  face  it — $5,000  Is  still  a  big 
chimk  of  money  In  most  congressional 
campaigns.  With  the  limit  implied  sepa- 
rately for  primaries,  runoffs,  and  general 
elections,  special  Interest  contributions 
can  easily  climb  as  high  as  $10,000  or 
even  $15,000.  Recently,  we  have  seen 
story  after  story  in  the  press  detailing  the 
huge  campaign  coffers  that  these  special 
interest  groups  have  accumulated.  With 
the  contribution  limits  in  this  bUl,  there 
will  be  little  change  in  their  ability  to 
dominate  the  fleld  where  congressional 
campaign  finance  is  concerned. 

Tightening  the  group  contribution 
limit  will  not  solve  the  problem— that 
would  only  serve  to  dry  up  campaign 
funds  entirely,  and  guarantee  incum- 
bents a  free  ride.  The  only  real  solution  is 
to  replace  these  private  funds  with  public 
financing. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  returned  to  office  95 
percent  of  the  time  or  more.  The  reason 
Is  simple — challengers  have  not  been  able 
to  raise  enough  funds  to  be  competitive. 
Incumbency  domination  has  continued  in 
this  year's  primaries.  As  reported  on 
NBC  News  last  night,  of  the  391  House 
Members  In  primaries,  only  8  were  de- 
feated In  their  reelection  bids.  As  John 
Chancellor  put  it,  being  a  Congressman 
"Is  not  only  a  good  job.  It  Is  a  job  with 
great  Job  security." 

The  expendltiu^  limitations  in  8.  3044 
will  not  solve  this  problem  at  all.  In  fact, 
by  restricting  what  candidates  can  spend, 
the  bin  may  well  eliminate  some  of  the 


effective     challenges     we     have     seen 
recently. 

Again,  the  only  real  solution  lies  in 
guaranteeing  that  each  serious  candidate 
will  have  the  funds  necessary  to  take  his 
case  to  the  public — again,  through  pubUc 
financing  of  elections. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  version  of  this 
bill  contained  provisions  for  congres- 
sional public  financing,  but  in  the  confer- 
ence committee,  the  House  was  ada- 
mant— we  were  faced  with  a  choice  of 
this  bill,  with  no  pubUc  financing  for 
Congress,  or  no  bill  at  all.  What  we  have 
been  forced  to  do.  In  effect.  Is  settle  for 
a  double  standard  in  the  conduct  of  Fed- 
eral elections — pubUc  financing  for  the 
President  but  business  as  usual  for  our- 
selves. 

The  many  important  provisions  of  this 
legislation  qualify  S.  3044  as  a  major 
step  on  the  road  to  free  and  open  Fed- 
eral elections.  But  fm-ther  steps  will  be 
necessary,  and  soon.  I  certainly  shall  in- 
troduce legislation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  Congress  to  extend  the  excellent 
public  financing  program  in  S.  3044  to 
cover  congressional  elections  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  jield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
for  a  questi(m. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  bill  would  impose  a 
$5,000  limit  for  each  election  on  contri- 
butions that  a  multicandidate  poUtical 
committee  could  make  on  behalf  of  one 
Federal  candidate.  Was  It  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  that  the  general  admm- 
istrative  expenses  of  legitimate  multi- 
candidate  committees  are  exempt  fran 
such  limitation,  so  long  as  these  expendi- 
tures are  not  made  on  behalf  of  a  clearly 
Identifiable  Federal  candidate? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  Those  expenses  In- 
curred on  behalf  of  a  clearly  identified 
candidate  should  be  attributed  to  that 
candidate,  obviously.  Of  course,  expenses 
merely  to  defray  the  cost  of  operation, 
rent,  equipment,  clerical  salaries,  et  cet- 
era, should  not  be  counted  against  the 
candidates  to  whom  the  contributions 
are  given. 

In  other  words,  if  the  candidate  can- 
not be  clearly  identified— this  relates  to 
the  multicandidate  committees  to  which 
the  Senator  referred — the  expenses  of 
the  committees  to  defray  the  costs  of 
their  operation,  their  rent,  their  equip- 
ment, and  their  clerical  salaries  would 
not  be  charged  against  the  candidate  to 
whom  the  contributions  are  finally 
given.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  way 
one  could  allocate  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  before  I  be- 
gin my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  answer  two  or  three  questions  that 
occur  to  me  with  respect  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bcuna  understands  that  the  bill  would 
provide  no  subsidies  to  candidates  ex- 
cept from  funds  going  into  the  checkoff 
fund:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Ilie  Senator  is  correct. 
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The  public  financing  provAion  would  go 
only  to  the  extent  that  fuims  were  in  the 
pot,  so  to  speak,  from  th^checkoff  pro- 
vision under  the  income  tiix  laws  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Then  tb$  first  priority 
would  be  the  Presidentbd  election;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Seimtor  is  correct. 
The  first  priority  would  hi  the  Presiden- 
tial election.  I 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  there  isljot  enough  to 
go  around.  f 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  C(|Tect. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Then  whatfwould  follow? 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  al&cation.  then, 
from  that  point  on,  wouldpo  to  the  pri- 
mary elections  and  to  the  national  com- 
mittees on  a  prorata  basi^  because  that 
is  the  lowest  priority,  ancgthat  is  in  the 
process  of  selecting  the  jlandidates  for 
the  general  election.  i 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  there!  would  be  no 
priority  as  between  conventions  and  can- 
didates? Would  the  coiA^ention  come 
ahead  of  the  candidates,  the  $2  million 
subsidies  to  each  conventic*? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  the  intent,  as 
we  have  drawn  it  here  an4  developed  it, 
was  that  the  convention^  would  come 
ahead  of  the  primaries.!  The  general 
election  would  come  firstjto  the  extent 
of  the  moneys  available,  pf  more  than 
that  is  available,  then  tlK  conventions 
would  come  next,  and  thin,  if  there  is 
more  money  available,  Jie  primaries 
would  come  next.  | 

So,  in  the  proration,  tile  low  end  of 
the  totem  pole,  so  to  sp^k,  would  be 
the  primaries.  i 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  I  underhand  it,  in  the 
presidential  primaries,  the  contributions, 
the  amounts  of  which  ca^  be  matched, 
must  have  been  made  in  the  year  next 
preceding  the  year  of  tlis  convention 
and  the  election;  is  that  covect? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  wd  i  the  intent, 
that  the  matching  period    rould  be  the 
year  preceding  the  conver  Ion  and  the 
election  for  purposes  of  d<  ^rmining  it. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Of  course,     iking  in  the 
election  year  as  well. 
Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  coif  ect. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Then,  of  cou  "se,  as  to  ex- 
penditures they  are  limite  1  as  well  as 
are  the  contributions. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Sent^or  is  correct. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  At  what  potit  do  the  ex- 
penditures become  limited!  Would  they 
become  limited  as  of  the  j^ar  next  pre- 
ceding the  election  year?  In  other  words, 
looking   forward   to   the   4ext   election. 


would  the  expenditures 
January  1,  1975? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  The 
of  the  act  for  purposes  of 


lit  start  on 

ffective  date 
jxpenditures 


and  for  the  purpose  of  contx  butions  with 
the  matching  provisions  of  |he  contribu- 
tions is  January  1, 1975. 

Now,  the  Senator  went  allttle  beyond 
that  to  speak  in  general  terms  as  to 
when  the  effective  date  w(  uld  be  with 
respect  to  contributions  on  xpenditures 
That  would  be  governed  by  le  definition 
provisions  under  the  act  aato  when  he 
becomes  a  candidate.  A  per»n  might  be- 
come a  candidate  within  t^B  year  prior 
to  the  election. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  person  might  really  become  a 
candidate  for  Presidential  office  within 
2  years  prior  to  the  election.  So  we  would 
have  to  look  at  the  definition  of  the 
candidate. 

Tbe  term  "candidate"  means  an  individual 
wbo  seeka  nomination  for  election  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  For  pur- 
poaes  of  thla  paragn4>b  an  individual  shall 
be  considered  to  seek  nomination  for  elec- 
tion If  be  (a)  takes  tbe  action  necessary  un- 
der tbe  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  blm  for 
nomination  for  election. 

Under  that  provision  in  all  of  the 
States  that  would  fall  in  the  year  prior 
to  the  election. 

(b)  receives  contributions — 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No,  that  would  be  the  year 
of  the  election,  would  it  not,  the  pri- 
mary? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Excuse  me,  during  the 
same  year  prior  to  the  election. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON  (continuing) : 

(b)  receives  contributions  or  Incurs  quali- 
fied campaign  expenses;  or  (c)  gives  his  con- 
sent for  any  other  person  to  receive  contri- 
butions or  to  incur  qualified  expenses  on  his 
behalf. 

These  conditions  could  exist  longer 
than  the  immediate  year  prior  to  the 
election  in  the  csise  of  a  Presidential 
campaign. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  but  he  would  have  to 
be  a  declared  candidate,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  He  would  have  to  either 
solicit  contributions  for  that  purpose  or 
have  made  expenditures  for  that  pur- 
pose or  have  declared  that  he  was  a 
candidate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  He  would  have  to  be  an 
avowed  candidate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Until  that  time,  or  until  January  1 
of  the  year  preceding  the  election,  the 
expenditures  would  not  be  charged 
against  the  total  authorized  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  if  he  had  made 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
a  nomination,  if  he  had  gone  out  and 
spent  money  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  ncMnination  as  President,  then  it 
would  go  back  to  that  time,  except  it 
would  not  go  back  beyond  January  1, 
1975,  because  that  is  the  effective  date 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  So  then  the  expenditures 
prior  to  January  1, 1975,  would  not  count. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Those  expenditures 
would  not  count. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  see.  Very  well. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada,  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  for  his  patience  and  his  hard 
work  with  respect  to  this  bill  (S.  3044) 
and  I  commend  him  also  for  his  hard 
work  with  respect  to  S.  372  which  passed 
the  Senate  July  30  of  last  year  and 
which  had  reform  provisions  similar  to 
the  reform  provisions  in  this  bill  but  did 
not  have  the  public  financing  feature. 

This  bill,  of  course,  had  the  House 
been  so  inclined,  could  have  been  used  as 
the  vehicle  for  the  reform  package,  leav- 
ing out  or  adding  to  that  bill  the  public 


financing  feature.  But  that  bill,  passed 
long  befori)  8.  3044,  expressed  the  will 
of  the  Senate  at  that  time  as  to  reform 
without  taxpayer  financing;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  S.  372  did  go  a  long  way 
down  the  road  toward  campaign  reform 
but  had  no  public  financing  features  in 
It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  And  during  the  course  of 
consideration  of  that  bill  I  believe  the 
public  financing  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  here  on  the  floor  and  was 
defeated.  I  believe  that  is  correct,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  my  recollection 
that  it  was. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct.  The  Sen- 
ator's recollection  is  correct  on  that 
point. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  conference  report  on  8. 
3044 — and  my  remarks  will  not  be  overly 
lengthy,  I  might  say  to  anyone  who 
might  be  interested — the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  3044,  the  public  financing  of 
elections  bill,  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  will  unquestionably  be  approved, 
and  probably  be  approved  this  afternoon, 
possibly  not  before  recess  for  the 
President's  address. 

Due  to  a  strong  conviction  <hi  my  part 
that  taxpayer  financing  of  elections  is 
not  in  the  public  interest,  I  could  not,  in 
good  conscience,  sign  the  report  even 
though  I  was  a  member  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  And  yet  the 
report,  composing  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  versions  of 
the  bill,  contains  much  that  is  good, 
much  that  I  support,  and  much  that 
was  shaped  or  influenced  by  positions 
that  I  have  advocated — and  other  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor  have  advocated— <m 
and  off  the  Senate  floor  and  in  commit- 
tee. 

There  Is  no  stronger  advocate  of  cam- 
paign reform  than  I,  for  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
feel  that  anyone  who  opposes  a  raid  on 
the  Treasury  to  support  political  cam- 
paigns must  be  against  campaign  re- 
form. 

Public  financing  of  elections  re-forms 
the  campaign  laws,  it  does  not  reform 
them.  True  reform  comes  from  strict 
limitations  of  the  total  amount  of  per- 
missible campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures, full  disclosure  of  all  con- 
tributions and  expenditures,  limitation 
of  the  size  of  contributions,  limitation 
on  amount  of  cash  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures; and  an  independent  election 
commission — and  which  was,  of  course, 
the  Senate's  position — and  many  other 
similar  reforms  in  the  private  sector. 

Throughout  the  time  that  election  re- 
form bills  have  been  before  the  Senate, 
the  record  will  show  that  I  have  stead- 
fastly supported  all  of  these  principles 
and  have  afforded  leadership  in  advo- 
cacy for  them.  I  have  invariably  sup- 
ported the  lowest  proposed  figure, 
whether  it  was  for  an  overall  limit  on 
contributions  or  expenditures,  or  limit  on 
size  of  contributions  or  amoimt  of  cash 
contribution  or  expenditure  permitted. 
And   when   disclosure   provisions    were 
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considered,  I  have  always  stood  for  the 
strictest  possible  disclosure  rule. 

But  to  use  the  terms  "public  financ- 
ing" and  "campaign  reform"  inter- 
changeably or  as  synonyms  is  erroneous. 
So  the  conference  report  is  really  di- 
vided into  two  parts — the  public  financ- 
ing part  and  the  campaign  reform  part. 
I  would  prefer  that  there  could  be 
two  separate  votes  on  these  issues.  I 
would  vote  for  campaign  reform  and 
against  public  financing.  But  that  is  not 
to  be,  and  I  must  vote  for  or  against  the 
report.  There  can  be  no  division  of  the 
question. 

But  why  do  I  oppose  requiring  the  tax- 
payers to  pay  the  cost  of  elections?  De- 
bates as  reported  in  the  Record  are  full 
of  reasons  that  I  have  assigned. 

First,  public  financing  of  elections  is  a 
raid  on  the  taxpayers'  pocketbooks  for 
the  benefit  of  politicians.  Subsidizing 
the  candidates  with  funds  from  the 
Treasury  only  adds  to  the  escalating 
costs  of  elections  when  we  should  be  lim- 
iting and  reducing  election  costs. 

Second,  much  of  the  volimteer  spirit 
of  citizen  participation  in  elections  will 
be  lost  where  the  public  treasury  is  re- 
quired to  pay  the  cost;  and  it  deprives 
the  citizens  of  first  amendment  rights  in 
depriving  them  of  freedom  of  expression 
implicit  in  the  right  to  contribute  to  the 
candidate  or  candidates  of  their  choice. 
Third,  it  forces  a  person  to  contribute 
to  a  candidate  whose  views  might  be  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  views  of  the  tax- 
payer. This  objection  caimot  be  met 
by  the  contention  that  only  checkoff 
funds  are  being  used,  for  these  funds  be- 
long to  all  taxpayers  and  not  just  to 
those  who  participated  in  the  checkoff. 

Fourth,  Presidential  primaries  already 
are  spectacle  enough  without  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  adding  from  $5  to  %1V2. 
million  more  to  each  candidate's  funds. 
I  have  been  told  that  there  are  some 
6,  8,  or  10  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
right  here  in  this  Chamber,  not  here  on 
this  floor  at  this  time,  but  they  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  have  been  told  there 
are  some  6,  8,  or  10  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  will  be  candidates  for  the 
Presidency. 

This  bill,  of  course,  would  make  them 
a  present  provided  they  get  enough  popu- 
lar support  to  get  in  excess  of  $5  million, 
up  to  as  much  as  $6  or  $7V&  million, 
which,  if  true,  each  of  the  candidates 
from  this  Senate  or  from  the  House, 
over  $5  million  for  their  campaign  chest. 
Now,  the  time  approaches  for  the 
movement  of  the  Senate  over  to  the  House 
Chamber,  and  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  might  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time,  in  order  that  the  majority 
leader  may  address  the  motion  to  the 
Chair,  with  the  understanding  that  I  re- 
tain the  right  to  the  floor  when  we  come 
back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  retains  the  floor,  I 
shall  make  the  following  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 


JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  hear  an  address  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress. 

Immediately  after  that  address  has 
been  concluded  the  Senate  will  once  again 
resume  its  deliberations  and,  the  Senate 
concurring,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  have  the  floor  at  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  a  Joint  session  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  hear 
the  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

At  3:42  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Francis  R. 
Valeo;  the  Sergeant  at  Anns,  William 
H.  WaimaU;  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  (Mr.  James  O.  East- 
land) ,  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  hear  the  address 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Gerald  R.  Ford. 

(The  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  today's  Record.) 

At  4:57  p.m.,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  the  Senate,  having  returned  to  Its 
Chamber,  reassembled,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Bartuctt  in  the  chair) . 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  shield  to  me 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  that  In  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  this  afternoon  the  Senate 
give  consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
taking  up  on  tomorrow,  after  the  deep- 
water  ports  bill  Is  disposed  of.  Calendar 
No.  1164,  S.  3979,  a  bill  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  reasonably  priced  mort- 
gage credit  for  home  purchases. 


The  bill  was  offered  by  Messrs.  Cran- 
ston and  Brooke,  who  were  specifically 
singled  out  by  the  President.  I  believe 
the  President  indicated  that  he  would 
like  to  have  this  legislation  passed  before 
the  Senate  recesses  on  Friday  next, 
possibly. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
action  has  been  withheld  on  the  Cran- 
ston-Brooke proposal  until  the  President 
had  sent  up  or  made  his  recommenda- 
dations.  I  would  assume  that,  in  part 
at  least,  he  has  nuule  his  recommenda- 
tions this  afternoon.  I  assure  him  that 
the  joint  leadership  and  the  Senate  stand 
ready  to  implement  what  he  has  said. 
Hopefully,  if  any  additional  information 
is  needed  from  the  White  House,  it  will 
be  forthcoming  forthwith,  so  that  we  can 
give  consideration  to  S.  3979,  as  the  Pres- 
ident specifically  requested  this  after- 
noon. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  f  ran 
Alabama  for  yielding  to  me  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  provide 
for  public  financing  of  primary  and  gen- 
eral election  campaigns  for  Federal  elec- 
tive office,  and  to  amend  certain  other 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  financ- 
ing and  conduct  of  such  campaigns. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  dis- 
cussing the  reason  why  I  opposed  the 
conference  report.  I  wsis  discussing  the 
item  of  the  financial  subsidy  not  only  for 
the  Presidential  general  election,  to  the 
candidates  for  President  of  the  respective 
parties,  but  also  to  finance  the  literally 
dozens  of  candidates  who  will  seek  the 
nomination  of  the  major  parties  as  well 
as  the  minor  parties,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  provide 
a  subsidy  of  between  $5  million  and  $6 
million — up  to  that  amount — for  each 
candidate  for  Presidential  nomination. 
Literally  dozens  of  them  will  be  encour- 
aged by  the  subsidies  provided  by  this 
bill,  as  well  as  any  hope  of  obtaining  the 
nomination. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  re- 
puted that  there  are  some  6,  8,  10,  or  12 
Members  of  Congress  who  will  seek  the 
Presidency,  or  will  seek  the  Presidential 
nomination,  and  they  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive $5  million  or  more  each,  provided 
they  get  the  necessary  contributions 
from  the  public  generally.  But  far  from 
cutting  down  on  the  spectacle  of  these 
Presidential  preference  primaries,  this 
would  escalate  the  cost  by  $5  million  or 
$6  million  for  each  candidate  and  would 
run  up  into  astronomical  terms. 

In  addition,  it  would  provide  $2  million 
each — this  is  something  the  Senate  did 
not  even  think  of  in  providing  subsidies — 
for  major  parties  to  hold  a  convention. 
I  suppose  some  of  the  conventions  are 
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worth  $2  million  to  the  pufllc,  as  a  show 
or  as  a  spectacle.  But  I  h  te  to  see  the 
taxpayer  called  on  to  pay  $2  million  to 
each  party  so  that  it  can  t  eet  and  hold 
nominating  conventions.  '  hat  is  what 
this  conference  report  wou  i  do.  That  Is 
a  new  idea  by  the  House,  ag  eed  to  by  the 
Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  exa  line  the  rec- 
ord to  see  whether  position  which  I  and 
many  other  Senators  of  imilar  views 
have  advocated  on  and  o  '  the  Senate 
floor  have  had  an  influence  with  an  as- 
sist from  the  House,  in  shajing  the  final 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  sea  forth  in  the 
conference  report,  both  on  t  le  true  cam- 
paign reform  and  even  o  i  the  public 
financing. 

To  do  so  it  is  necessary  o  go  back  to 
August  5,  1971,  when  the  resent  cam- 
paign law — Public  Law  92-225 — was 
under  consideration  in  tl; ;  Senate  as 
S.  372.  That  bill— that  is,  the  present 
law— sought  only  to  limit  expenditures 
for  media  advertising,  pi  ;tty  skimpy 
proposals — TV,  radio,  newi  papers,  bill- 
boards—but placed  no  llr  it — and  the 
present  law  does  not —  on  i  le  101  other 
necessary  expenditures  in  i  campaign, 
expenditures  for  which  art  not  covered 
under  the  present  law  and  1  )r  which  the 
sky  is  the  limit:  Brochure  !,  handbills, 
printing.  WATS  lines,  telei  hones,  post- 
age, stationery,  automobiles  trucks,  tele- 
grams, campaign  headqu  rters — State 
and  various  local  ones,  un  mited  cam- 
paign workers,  airplane  -entals  and 
tickets,  buses,  trains — speci  il  and  regu- 
lar, campaign  newspapers — i  istinguished 
from  the  media — movie  heatre  film 
advertisements,  campaign  taffs,  public 
relations  firms,  production  jxnenses  for 
broadcasts,  public  opinioi^ polls,  paid 
campaigners  and  poll  waAhers,  novel- 
ties, bumper  stickers,  sampl  ballots,  and 
many  others  that  I  did  iot  think  of. 
Those  were  not  covered  ur^er  the  pres- 
ent law.  Those  were  not  mvered  when 
S.  372  was  before  the  SeiAte. 

It  was  quite  obvious  to  fie  that  this 
limitation  was  far  from  ^equate  and 
that  there  should  be  a  limltftlon  on  total 
expenditures  for  all  purpbses.  So,  on 
that  date  I  offered  amendaent  No.  306, 
the  purpose  of  which  wai  to  place  a 
limitation  on  the  total  amoulit  that  could 
be  spent  by  a  candidate  ioi  any  and  all 
purposes.  The  amendmerf  failed  of 
passage  by  a  vote  of  31  to  6f,  but  for  the 
first  time  action  had  been  laken  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  would  lave  put  an 
effective  limit  on  all  expeailtures  by  a 
candidate  in  an  election.  Embraced  In 
the  report  now  is  the  conceft  of  limiting 
all  expenditures,  as  provided  in  my 
amendment,  and  not  limiting  media  ad- 
vertising only.  Mr.  Presld^it,  the  con- 
cept of  the  amendment  thai  was  offered 
back  in  1971  Is  now  carried  forward  In 
the  conference  report,  llmltlig  the  total 
expenditures  for  all  purpa  es  and  not 
just  media  advertising,  as  he  limit  is 
now. 

Next  came  the  passage  In  t  le  Senate  on 
July  30,  1973.  by  a  vote  of  J  5  to  8,  of  S. 
372,  which  I  supported  In  co;  jmlttee  and 
on  the  floor.  It  had  most  of  tiese  desira- 
ble campaign  reforms  In  li     but  it  did 


not  have  campaign  financing.  It  did  not 
have  public  financing.  EJurlng  the  course 
of  the  consideration  of  this  bill  on  the 
Senate  floor,  a  public  financing  amend- 
ment was  defeated.  So  just  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  the  Senate  was  voting  down 
public  financing.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
for,  and  supported  In  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  S.  372,  which 
did  provide  true  campaign  reform. 

Let  us  continue  examining  areas 
where  the  position  of  reform  minded  op- 
ponents of  public  campaign  financing 
was  upheld. 

That  is  the  category  In  which  I  put 
myself  and  those  who  opposed  public 
financing.  We  are  reform-minded  oppo- 
nents of  public  campaign  financing.  So 
let  us  continue  examining  to  see  where 
the  position  of  reform-minded  opponents 
of  public  campaign  financing  was  up- 
held in  the  conference  or  where  their 
efforts  Influenced  the  final  shape  of  the 
bin. 

By  a  vote  of  39  yeas  to  51  nays,  the 
Senate  rejected  the  Allen  amendment — 
this  Is  while  S.  3044  was  pending  In  the 
Senate — to  strike  the  provisions  for  pub- 
lic financing  of  congressional  elections. 
So  the  reform-minded  opponents  of  pub- 
lic financing  did  win  out. 

The  position  of  the  39  Senate  oppo- 
nents of  congressional  elections  financ- 
ing is  now  supported  by  the  conference 
report  in  the  final  conference  with  re- 
gard to  House  and  Senate  financing  and 
subsidizing  of  the  campaigns  of  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  offered  an  amendment  limiting  con- 
tributions in  Presidential  contests  to 
$250  and  $100  In  congressional  contests. 
Of  course,  there  Is  practically  no  limit 
now  to  the  amount  of  contributions  that 
can  be  made.  There  Is  a  limit  on  the 
amount  that  can  be  contributed  through 
one  committee,  but  we  are  familiar  with 
the  practice,  although  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  never  used  it,  of  having 
multiple  committees,  with  $5,000  pay- 
ments made  by  each  of  those  commit- 
tees. In  that  way,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  can  be  contributed  by  one  per- 
son, because  the  present  law  does  not 
provide  an  effective  limit  on  that. 

Therefore,  during  the  course  of  consid- 
eration of  S.  3044, 1  offered  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  theory  of  that  $250  in  Presidential 
races,  $100  in  congressional  races,  would 
always  be  matched  anyhow,  so  why  au- 
thorize more?  That  amendment  was 
voted  down  here  on  the  Senate  floor,  that 
effort  by  those  of  us  who  oppose  public 
flnancing  but  favor  campaign  reform  to 
lower  the  amount  of  the  permissible  con- 
tributions. When  that  failed,  I  offered 
another  amendment,  thinking  that 
surely  this  would  satisfy  the  public  fl- 
nancing supporters,  which  placed  the 
figures  and  when  this  was  defeated,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  placing  the  figures 
at  $2,000  for  Presidential  contests  and 
$1,000  for  Senate  and  House  contests,  but 
this  also  was  defeated,  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  $3,000  per  election  figure.  How- 
ever, the  conference  set  the  figure  at 
$1,000  contribution  per  person  per  elec- 
tion, which  is  more  in  line  with  the  views 


of  the  reform  minded  opponents  of  pub- 
lic financing. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
sought  campaign  reform  and  have  op- 
posed Just  turning  the  bill  over  to  the 
taxpayer  have  had  some  little  success  In 
shaping  the  campaign  reform  aspects  of 
the  legislation  that  Is  now  before  us. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  when  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  offered  his  amend- 
m&at  to  require  candidates  to  disclose  the 
size  and  source  of  all  contributions  and 
to  provide  that  no  contributions  could 
be  accepted  after  10  days  before  the 
election,  the  reform -minded  opponents 
of  public  financing  supported  this  fine 
amendment  that  would  have  provided 
for  disclosure. 

By  and  large,  whenever  an  opponent 
of  public  financing  of  taxpayer-subsi- 
dized financing,  is  found,  one  finds  a  per- 
son who  advocates  true  campaign  re- 
form: cutting  down  the  amount  of  au- 
thorized expenditures,  cutting  down  on 
the  amount  of  the  permissible  contribu- 
tion, providing  for  more  disclosure.  This 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  pro- 
vided that  a  candidate  had  to  disclose 
the  size  and  source  of  all  contributions 
and  that  he  could  not  accept  any  contri- 
butions after  10  days  before  the  election. 
During  that  period,  he  could  not  accept 
contributions. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fine  disclosure 
provision,  offered  by  an  opponent  of 
taxpayer-financed  and  subsidized  elec- 
tions, but  a  strong  advocate  of  cam- 
paign reform. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  bill  S.  3044 
was  pending,  I  offered  an  amendment 
providing  that  no  Member  of  the  House 
or  Senate  could  charge  or  receive  any 
honorarium  for  speeches,  appearances,  or 
writings.  The  Senate  defeated  that 
amendment.  They  did  not  want  any  lim- 
itation on  honoraria,  the  supporters  of 
public  financing,  taxpayer-subsidized 
flnancing.  They  wanted  the  sky  to  be 
the  limit,  apparently,  for  contributions. 
So  that  was  defeated,  here,  in  the  Senate. 

However,  the  House  grabbed  hold  of 
that  idea,  and  provided  that  the  hon- 
orarimn  limitation  be  $1,000  per  appear- 
ance or  writing  or  speech,  with  a  total 
of  $10,000  permissible.  Well,  the  confer- 
ence report  comes  here  with  $1,000  for 
each  appearance  or  writing  or  speech, 
and  a  $15,000  limit.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  some  limit  to  It,  rather  than  the  sky 
being  the  limit,  as  at  present.  That  is 
another  area  in  which  the  reform- 
minded  opponents  of  public  financing 
did  make  their  infiuence  felt  in  the  final 
conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  here,  on  the  Senate 
floor,  in  a  rare  burst  of  economy  for  the 
taxpayer,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment that  I  offered  reducing  by  20  per- 
cent the  amount  which  might  be  spent 
by  each  candidate— that  is  a  20-percent 
reduction.  It  was  cut  from  10  cents  per 
person  of  voting  age  to  8  cents  in  pri- 
maries and  from  15  cents  to  12  cents  per 
person  of  voting  age  as  the  amount  that 
could  be  spent  in  a  primary  or  a  general 
election. 
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Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  con- 
ference provided  very  well  to  nullify  that 
fine  step  toward  economy,  that  would 
have  saved  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dol- 
lars, by  allowing  as  an  exemption  from 
this  limit  20  percent  of  permissible  ex- 
penditures, to  be  used  for  fundraising 
only.  The  effect  of  that  amendment  is  to 
limit  the  figure  to  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  of  one  of  the  major  parties 
for  the  Presidency.  The  limit  is  $10  mil- 
lion in  the  primary  for  each  candidate, 
half  of  which  can  be  public.  The  topped 
that  off  with  the  cream  of  allowing 
$2  million,  that  is  not  counted,  to  be 
added  to  that  for  the  expense  of  raising 
money. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect. The  amoimt  of  20  percent  for  fund 
raising  purposes  would  be  limited  only 
to  the  private  contribution  part. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  It  would  be  $1  million. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  sir;  $1  million 
would  be  the  limit. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  I  stand  cor- 
rected on  that. 

Instead  of  adding  $2  million  to  the  pot, 
it  would  add  $1  million,  on  the  theory 
that  the  $5  million  coming  from  the  gov- 
ernment, from  the  taxpayers,  does  not 
have  any  expense.  That  is  a  reasonable 
provision. 

The  fact  remains  that  It  did  add  10 
percent  overall,  20  percent^-on  the 
amount  of  the  individual  contributions. 
So  it  raised  the  amount  that  a  candidate 
for  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
could  spend  to  $11  million;  $5  million  of 
which  would  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers. 
Another  amendment  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  offered  which  remains  in 
the  conference  report  is  this:  The  way 
the  Senate  bill  was  drafted,  before  a 
candidate  for  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  one  of  the  major  parties  could 
get  any  matching  funds,  he  would  have 
to  receive  $250,000  in  contributions  of 
$250  or  less,  but  he  could  get  them  all 
from  one  State.  There  was  no  prohibi- 
tion against  that;  a  popular  candidate 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  or  Illinois 
could  raise  the  $250,000  from  one  State 
and  get  all  of  his  funds,  including  that 
$250,000  and  all  other  contributions  up 
to  the  permissible  limit,  matched  by  the 
taxpayers. 

It  did  not  seem  right  to  allow  that,  so 
I  offered  an  amendment  that  provided 
that  such  a  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion would  have  to  get  at  least  $5,000  In 
matchable  funds  from  each  of  20  States, 
to  assure  that  the  candidate  would  have 
a  nationwide  following,  since  otherwise 
it  would  be  fairly  difficult,  in  each  of  20 
States,  to  get  contributions  of  $5,000  in 
each  from  contributors  of  $250  or  less. 
The  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  and  It  is  a  good 
provision,  as  I  believe  all  will  concede, 
and  would  assure  that  the  candidates 
would  have  substantial  nationwide 
support. 

Another  major  defect  that  I  pointed 
out  in  the  Senate  debate  was  that  there 
was  no  time  set  prior  to  which  contribu- 


tions to  Presidential  nomination  candi- 
dates would  be  ineligible  for  matching. 
In  other  words,  contributions  now  or  a 
year  ago  would  be  eligible  for  matching 
contributions,  and  next  year  a  person 
could  set  his  sights  on  running  in  1980, 
and  be  receiving  contributions  now  for 
matching  in  1980.  There  was  practically 
no  limit  on  how  far  back  you  could  go 
in  getting  contributions,  making  the  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  that  much  easier  to 
obtain. 

That  was  pointed  out  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  and  it  was  conceded  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill— I  believe  at  that 
time  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  was  on  the  floor — that  con- 
tributions to  a  candidate  would  be 
eligible  for  matching  even  if  the  candi- 
date was  running  for  a  Presidential  term 
several  years  distant.  The  conference  re- 
port provides  that  contributions  will  be 
matched  only  if  received  on  and  after 
January  1  of  the  year  preceding  the  year 
of  the  Presidential  election  involved.  So, 
taking  the  next  Presidential  election  for 
example,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
can  start  out  on  January  1  of  next  year 
receiving  contributions.  He  can  work  all 
next  year  getting  these  $250  and  less 
contributions.  He  could  receive  more,  but 
there  Is  no  matching  for  the  amounts 
over  $250.  He  could  work  all  year  getting 
these  matchable  contributions,  and  then, 
on  January  1,  or  2—1  imagine  they  would 
be  closed  down  here  on  January  1,  and 
he  would  have  to  wait  until  January  2 — 
he  could  collect  matching  funds  for  all 
the  contributions  he  collected  in  1975, 
and  he  could  match,  then,  everything  he 
collected  in  1976  up  to  the  time  of  the 
convention. 

Thus  there  would  be  a  whole  year 
where  the  candidate  would  be  on  his  own. 
He  would  be  eligible  for  matching,  but 
it  would  not  occur  until  the  first  of  the 
next  year.  Without  that  provision,  as  I 
say,  it  would  be  dependent  upon  years  in 
the  past  for  matching.  This  would  make 
it  a  little  more  sensible. 

Strong  arguments  were  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  against  the  $15,000,- 

000  limit  allowed  for  expenditures  for 
Presidential  nomination  candidates,  up 
to  half  of  which  could  be  matching  funds 
from  the  Treasury.  The  conference  re- 
port cuts  this  figure  to  $10,000,000  plus 
20  percent  for  fundraising  as  to  the  pri- 
vate contributions,  and  provides  that  it 
must  come  out  of  the  checkoff  rather 
than  out  of  the  General  Treasury.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
We  did  not  succeed  in  eliminating  the 
public  financing,  but  this  is  an  amend- 
ment that  will  save  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars  to  the  taxpayers. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
the  opponents  of  public  flnancing  did 
contribute  to  making  this  a  better  bill. 
As  I  say,  there  is  much  in  the  conference 
report  that  I  favor,  much  that  is  good, 
much  that  I  helped  to  get  put  into  the 
bill.  But  inasmuch  as  the  bill  contains 
the  public  flnancing  feature,  I  feel  that 

1  must,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  vote 
"nay"  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  when  it  comes  to  a  vote. 

I  have  no  intention  of  engaging  In  ex- 


tended debate  as  to  the  report.  I  think 
if  we  are  to  have  a  taxpayer-financed 
procedure  as  to  the  Presidential  election, 
the  general  election,  it  would  not  be  so 
bad,  but  adding  the  cost  of  the  dozens  of 
candidates  for  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  two  major  parties,  pay- 
ing $2  million  to  each  of  the  parties  to  put 
on  a  convention  which  is  sometimes  little 
better  than  a  vaudeville  show,  I  feel  is 
a  pretty  high  expense  for  the  taxpayers 
to  be  called  on  to  pay,  $2  million  to  each 
party,  and  then  lo  pay  up  to  $5  million 
to  finance  these  dozens  of  candidates 
who  go  up  and  down  the  land  seeking  the 
Presidency.  So  when  the  conference  re- 
port comes  up  for  adoption,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  plans  to  vote  "nav." 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senate  conferees,  and 
particularly  Senator  Cannon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  for  the 
exemplary  job  done  In  a  very  difficult 
several  weeks  of  trying  to  work  out  a 
compromise  bill  with  the  House.  There 
are  many  features  of  the  bill  that  I  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  first  day  of  this 
month,  conferees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  agreed  on  de- 
tails of  a  public  financing  campaign  bill 
that  we  hope  will  eliminate  the  influence 
of  "big  money"  and  allied  ills  that  char- 
acterize our  present  system  of  electing 
Presidents  and  Members  of  Congress. 

I  wish  to  add  my  "thank  you"  to  the 
many  others  deservedly  awarded  this 
afternoon  to  Senator  Cannon,  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  who  helped  in 
a  major  way  to  work  out  a  compromise 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House- 
passed  version. 

I  share  the  disappointment  of  many 
here  in  the  Senate  Chamber  that  the 
conference  report  does  not  include  pub- 
lic financing  of  congressional  primaries 
and  generals.  However,  it  does  provide 
public  financing  for  presidential  con- 
tests. The  bipartisan.  8-member  super- 
visory board,  established  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  I  hope  Presi- 
dent Ford  will  sign  into  law,  is  a  key 
feature  of  this  legislation. 

Our  political  terrain  has  been  sadly 
sullied  these  last  few  years,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Abuses  have  occurred  that  have 
shaken  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
this  compromise  bill  is  a  showing  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  that  it  does  intend 
to  make  amends,  does  intend  to  repair 
the  damage  to  our  campaign-financing 
system,  hitherto  privately  flnanced. 

I,  for  one,  applaud  these  goals  of  a 
financially  sane  and  stable  and  above- 
board  system  of  campaign  financing.  In 
my  judgment,  this  compromise,  despite 
its  flaws,  should  be  a  major  step  in  that 
direction. 

I  do  have  reservations,  just  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  does,  but  for  almost 
totally  different  reasons. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  distin- 
guished between  the  aspects  of  the  bill, 
which  he  titles  "reform,"  and  public  fi- 
nancing which  he  cliaracterizes  as  not 
being  reform.  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
the  reform  act  part  which  limits  spend- 
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ing  that  candidates  can  e}d}end  in  seek- 
ing Federal  elective  oflBcg  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  Sena  ;  and  House 
races. 

We  have  been  noble  in  o  ir  discussions 
about  the  need  to  get  new  lood  into  the 
political  process.  We  are  to  d  that  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  for  t  lis  campaign 
reform  bill  is  to  encourage  new  persons, 
women  and  men,  to  get  Inv  >lved  In  nm- 
ning  for  high  public  office. 

Then  we  have  gone  ahea  I  in  this  bill. 
it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Presi<  ent,  and  we 
have  severely  limited  the  p  >ssibilities  of 
contenders,  challengers.  U  unseat  in- 
cumbents, which  everyone  -ecognizes  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  a  best. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  vei  y  concerned 
that  we  not  lose  sight  of  tl  e  shortcom- 
ings of  this  bill.  I  may  very  well  be  sing- 
ing a  different  tune  4  yea  "s  from  now 
about  this  bill,  with  some  p]  ovlslons  that 
may  favor  incumbents,  wl  en  I  will  be 
eligible  for  reelection.  I,  a  i  an  incum- 
bent, would  be  very  hapi  y  about  the 
fact  that  a  challenger  is  I  nited  to  the 
same  amount  of  money  tha  I  am  limited 
to  expend,  which  Is  low  espi  daily  for  the 
most  populous  States.  Yet  in  addition, 
I  have  a  significant  weap<  n  in  incum- 
bency with  the  amount  that  I  have  avail- 
able for  my  staff  paid  foi  by  the  tax- 
payers; the  franking  privile  fe;  and  other 
benefits  of  being  an  incui  ibent,  which 
translate  directly  into  imi  tense  benefit 
in  an  election  year  in  term  of  waging  a 
campaign. 

I  would  hope  the  reform^  rs  outside  of 
Congress,  the  common  c(  uses  of  the 
world,  who  spend  a  good  leal  of  time 
beating  their  breasts  about  ?hat.  in  fact, 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  th  ;  Nation,  also 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  tl  it  we,  in  my 
opinion,  may  be  going  to  1  e  locking  in 
many  of  us  on  this  floor  unt  er  the  terms 
of  this  bill. 

This  bill  may  perhaps  ha^  i  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  of  what  it  h  designed  to 
do — opening  up  the  process  to  newcom- 
ers. This  Is  because  of  wha  ;  I  consider, 
as  opposed  to  the  Senator  fr  im  Alabama, 
excessively  low  dollar  amot  nts  that  are 
able  to  be  exaended  or  con  ributed. 

When  we  talk  about  12  ce  its  per  voter 
in  a  general  election,  and  10  cents  per 
voter  in  a  primary,  in  a  Sts  te  like  Cali- 
fornia where  we  have  20  nilllon  resi- 
dents. I  suspect  unknown  ci  ndldates  are 
going  to  have  to  spend  all  o:  that  money 
just  to  become  known  as  I  vas  when  in 
1972  I  sought  the  office  of  i  r.S.  Senator. 
At  that  time,  I  was  known  jy  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  people  of  my  State  6 
months  before  the  general  election.  So 
an  unknown  candidate  will  I  ave  to  spend 
every  cent  of  that  pub  Ic-flnancing 
money  just  to  get  his  or  her  i  ame  known. 
This  does  not  leave  mone  '  to  Inform 
what  positions  one  takes,  or  o  know  any- 
thing about  him  or  her,  but  i  lerely  to  get 
the  voters  of  that  State  to  dentify  who 
the  candidate  Is  and  that,  I  i  fact,  he  or 
she  is  a  challenger. 

Mr.  President,  I  still  am  ai  ardent  sup- 
porter of  partial  public  flnai  dng.  I  havs 
also  been  a  strong  suppor  er  of  many 
other  of  the  provisions  that  ire  contain- 
ed in  this  bill. 

But  the  American  publl  i  should  be 
made  aware  that  there  Is  a  tendency 
in  the  biU  to  lock-in  the  Inci  mbents. 


For  example  if,  in  fact,  I  had  been 
limited  to  spending  the  amount  of  money 
set  out  in  this  bUl  in  the  little  State  of 
Etelaware  for  the  1972  general  election 
when  I  ran,  there  is  a  possibility  that  I 
would  not  be  standing  here  today  taking 
the  time  of  the  Senate  at  5:30  in  the 
evening,  when  everyone  Is  anxious  for 
me  to  stop  talking  and  to  go  home.  This 
bill  would  have  made  it  more  difQcult 
for  me  to  have  won  that  election — not 
impossible,  but  more  difficult.  The  bill 
is  much  harder  on  candidates  in  more 
populous  States.  I  see  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  over 
there  smiling,  I  am  not  sure  why — but 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  if  he  were  in  the  position  of  having 
an  unknown  challenger  the  next  time 
up,  I  suspect  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
a  challenger  to  mount  a  campaign 
whereby  he  or  she  gets  to  the  point  of 
being  able  to  be  known  by  50  percent 
of  the  voters  in  that  State.  I  hope  I  am 
wrong  about  that,  but  I  just  want  to  put 
the  Senate  on  notice.  I  have  not  heard 
much  about  this,  that  if,  in  fact,  I  am 
right  about  this,  that  the  so-called  re- 
formers, and  especially  we,  who  call  our- 
selves moderates  and  liberals,  the  so- 
called  reformers,  will  come  forward  and 
rectify  what  may  develop  into  an  oner- 
ous situation.  Good  things  can  be  abused 
as  well  as  bad  things  remedied. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  does  this  unknown 
challenger  not  benefit  sometimes  by  how 
well  known  the  incumbent  Is,  which 
sometimes  aids  the  challenger? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  true,  that  often 
occurs.  But  the  percentages  do  not  back 
that  up.  If  we  look  at  the  numbers  over 
the  70  years  of  this  century  it  shows 
that,  as  bad  as  some  of  the  incumbents 
have  been,  it  is  easier  to  perpetuate  a 
bad  incumbent  than  elect  a  good  un- 
known challenger. 

There  is  an  old  saying  in  football :  "You 
have  to  have  somebody  to  beat  some- 
body." I  am  not  sure  you  can  even  con- 
vince the  voters  to  beat  somebody  if  that 
somebody  does  not  get  a  chance  to 
become  known  at  all. 

In  sum.  I  think  these  spending  limits 
in  the  bill  are  low.  I  think  they  militate 
and  are  weighted  in  favor  of  incimibents. 
I  hope,  if  I  am  correct,  that,  as  I  said, 
those  who  talk  most  about  reform  in  this 
body  will  be  prepared  to  come  forward, 
and,  at  least,  recognize  the  fact  that  low 
limits,  in  the  larger  States — not  in 
Delaware — have  the  effect  of  diminish- 
ing the  numbers  of  good  women  and  men 
who  might  want  to  get  into  the  political 
process  but  are  unable  to  do  so. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  do  want  to 
insist  on  the  assets  of  the  bill,  too,  amid 
my  criticism. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  The  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
smiling  when  the  eloquent  Senator  from 
Delaware  was  talking  about  the  advan- 
tages of  incumbency  and  the  stringent 
limits  proposed  by  this  bill  because  this  Is 


precisely  one  of  my  major  complaints, 
but  not  the  most  major.  I  shall  recite 
some  of  those  later. 

I  addressed  myself  a  week  ago  to  the 
frustration  of  coming  to  this  floor  in 
order  to  debate  legislation  and  then  find- 
ing out  that  the  report  was  not  available. 

When  we  began  this  debate  at  3  o'clock 
the  conference  report  was  still  not  here. 
But  I  did,  however,  prepare  some  ques- 
tions based  on  the  earlier  versions,  and 
I  would  like  to  pose  them  to  the  dis- 
tinguished sponsor  of  the  bill  so  that  I 
might  have  some  clariflcation  in  my  own 
mind  and  in  the  record.  Perhaps  these 
questions  are  not  relevant  to  what  has 
actually  emerged  from  the  conference 
and.  if  so,  I  am  sure  I  will  be  so  advised. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
sponsor  whether  he  considers  that  the 
subsidy  proposal  and  the  limits  on  cam- 
paign contributions  are  independent  pro- 
posals or  are  they  integral  parts  of  a 
comprehensive  plan? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  in 
good  enough  attention  so  that  I  could 
hear  what  the  Senator  was  saying. 

May  we  have  order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Does  the  disting\iished 
Senator  consider  that  the  subsidy  pro- 
posal and  the  limits  on  campaign  contri- 
butions are  independent  proposals  or  are 
they  integral  parts  of  a  comprehensive 
plan? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  no,  they  are  cer- 
tainly independent.  They  were  arrived  at 
in  a  completely  independent  manner. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Did  the  committee 
consider  proposing  these  two  independ- 
ent parts  as  two  independent  bills? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  The  committee 
made  no  such  proposal.  The  bill  was  en- 
acted here  on  the  floor  and  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill  the  proposal  for  the  public 
financing  for  the  Presidential  elections 
and  also  for  the  congressional  elections. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  wrote  its  will  with 
respect  to  the  limit  on  contributions  and 
the  limit  on  expenditures.  Now,  these 
were  not  parts  of  different  bills.  It  was 
all  in  one  bill,  and  it  was  so  considered 
by  the  House  and  by  the  conferees. 

It  is  quite  a  little  different,  I  may  say, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama just  pointed  out,  than  it  was  when 
it  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Do  the  sponsors  of  the 
conference  committee  bill  agree  that  sub- 
sidies to  candidates  are  more  necessary 
in  Presidential  than  in  congressional 
elections  to  provide  for  opportunities  for 
participation  without  regard  to  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  individual  candi- 
dates? 

Mr.  CANNON.  WeU,  that  I  assume  Is 
what  they  believed  by  signing  the  confer- 
ence report.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  did  not  sign  It.  Some  who 
signed  the  conference  report  are  not 
overly  enthusiastic  about  the  financing 
part.  But  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
public  financing,  at  least  for  Presidential 
races,  was  more  important  than  that  for 
congressional  races,  else  the  conference 
would  have  so  indicated. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Should  we,  therefore, 
conclude  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
ference, there  is  a  greater  need  to  reduce 
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the  pressure  on  Presidential  candidates 
from  large  campaign  contributions  than 
there  is  to  reduce  such  pressure  on  con- 
gressional candidates? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
would  necessarily  follow.  But  I  would  say 
that  the  recent  experiences  in  Watergate 
certainly  pointed  up  the  dangers  of  large 
contributions,  of  the  use  of  large  amoimts 
of  cash,  and  I  am  sure  that  had  It  not 
been  for  Watergate,  the  facts  of  Water- 
gate, that  we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  a  public  financing  provision  In  this 
bill,  just  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  pointed  out  a  little  earlier, 
that  when  this  came  up  in  S.  372  this 
body  defeated  the  public  financing  fea- 
tures, and  that  was  just  a  short  time  ago, 
the  year  before  last. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  In  the  opinion  of  the  conference, 
individuals  running  for  the  Senate  or 
House  are  less  subject  to  these  monetary 
pressures  than  someone  nmning  for  the 
Presidency? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that 
that  particular  Issue  was  considered,  as 
such. 

I  would  just  say,  the  conferees  were  up 
against  a  situation  where  the  House  was 
adamantly  opposed  to  any  public  financ- 
ing for  congressional  races,  whatever 
their  reasons  may  have  been. 

Among  the  Senate  conferees,  a  group 
of  us  favored  public  financing  for  con- 
gressional races,  but  with  the  House 
remaining  adamant  it  was  not  possible 
to  carry  that  out. 

There  was  no  decision  made  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  were  less  suspect, 
or  more  suspect.  That  decision  was  simply 
not  met. 

But  the  Senate  conferees  were  not 
imanimous  in  support  of  public  financ- 
ing for  congressional  races,  that  did  come 
out  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  is  my  understanding 
when  the  Senate  originally  considered 
the  limitations  that  it  was  the  conclusion 
that  $90,000  was  required  to  run  a 
minimal,  competent  House  race,  yet  the 
bill  before  us  would  limit  House  expendi- 
tures to  $70,000. 

Did  the  sponsors  consider  the  effect 
that  this  $70,000  limit  on  candidate 
expenditures  in  the  House  would  have 
on  the  chances  of  incumbents  seeking 
reelection? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  the  conferees  did 
consider  that,  and  the  Senator  is  correct 
that  when  we  passed  the  bill  in  the 
Senate,  we  wrote  in  the  $90,000  figure  for 
House  Members. 

We  wrote  it  in  thinking  that  was  prob- 
ably about  the  right  amoimt,  but,  more 
Importantly,  we  felt  that  the  House  itself 
should  make  that  determination  as  to 
what  was  the  approximately  correct 
amoimt.  and  we  made  our  own  determi- 
nations as  to  what  it  should  be  in  the 
Senate. 

The  House  came  back  with  a  bill  that 
had  only  $60,000,  and  I,  for  one,  thought 
that  was  too  low,  and  a  nimiber  of  our 
conferees  did.  We  thought  It  was  an  In- 
cumbent bill  as  far  as  House  Members 
were  concerned  with  that  kind  of  limit, 
it  favored  incumbents. 

This  was  part  of  our  trading  package, 
as  we  do  in  conference.  We  finally  got  the 


Hotise  to  come  up  by  reason  of  some  con- 
cessions we  had  to  make  to  $70,000.  plus 
the  fact  that  one  can  use  up  to  20  per- 
cent for  fimdraislng  purposes. 

That  means  that  the  total  amount 
that  the  House  Member  could  then 
spend  is  $84,000,  which  is  not  much  be- 
low the  $90,000. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  this 
fund  raising  limit  that  was  put  in  that 
the  House  had,  and  I  did  not  think  of  it 
here  or  I  would  have  had  it  in  myself.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  figure  to  be 
included  to  say  that  if  we  are  going  out 
to  put  on  a  fimdraislng  dinner  and  it 
costs  $10  a  person  to  put  the  dinner  on 
and  we  charge  $25  a  person,  that  that 
$10  we  have  to  pay  for  the  diimer  is  going 
to  be  charged  against  the  overall  ex- 
penditure allowance  In  the  campaign, 
because  that  is  not  what  it  is  doing.  It  is 
helping  to  raise  money,  but  it  has  to  be 
shown. 

If  we  were  to  go  out  in  a  mail  campaign 
to  solicit  funds,  as  many  candidates  do, 
the  cost  of  that  mailing  is  rather  sub- 
stantial. In  a  Presidential  race  it  is  terri- 
fically high,  but  even  in  a  congressional 
race  it  is  quite  substantial.  To  say  that  is 
part  of  the  expenditure  limit  for  getting 
elected,  I  do  not  think  is  quite  proper. 

Therefore,  I  was  very  happy  to  go 
along  with  the  House  provision  that  one 
could  spend  up  to  20  percent  for  fund 
raising  purposes. 

We  do  not  get  that  exemption  if  we  do 
not  spend  it  for  those  purposes,  and  it  Is 
all  fully  reportable. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Do  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  believe,  as 
the  Common  Cause  legal  memorandum 
states,  that: 

Campaign  contributions  are  all  too  often 
only  an  attenuated  form  of  bribery. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  Conamon  Cause  memorandum  and  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  pose  a  question  to 
me  specifically  as  to  what  I  think,  I  can 
give  an  answer  to  that,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  try  to  second-guess  what  somebody 
else  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Do  the  sponsors  be- 
lieve that  certain  forms  of  political  ad- 
vertising have  become  too  persuasive?  If 
so,  do  they  regard  the  bill  as  a  means  of 
limiting  the  persuasiveness  of  such  ad- 
vertising? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  cannot  answer  that 
in  that  context. 

I  would  assume  that  all  political  ad- 
vertising has  some  persuasive  value,  else 
it  would  not  be  used  by  candidates  or  by 
organizations. 

I  do  not  remember  considering  that 
precisely  in  the  context  in  which  the 
Senator  has  advanced  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  But  it  does  not  limit 
the  amount  of  persuasiveness  one  can  put 
into  the  atmosphere? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  certainly,  the 
amount  one  can  spend,  certainly,  is  go- 
ing to  limit  the  amount  of  persuasive- 
ness one  can  put  forward  to  the  public, 
the  overall  amount. 

That  was  the  intention  of  these  limita- 
tions, to  limit  the  overall  amount,  be- 
cause we  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
limit  beyond  which  one  cannot  go  in 
saturating  the  airways,  the  radio,  the 
TV,  newspapers,  and  the  personnel  ex- 


penditures, the  hiring  of  people,  bill- 
boards, and  so  on,  and  that  is  the  basic 
reason  to  try  to  limit  the  cost  somewhat 
and  not  get  into  a  bought  campaign. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Do  the  sponsors  be- 
lieve that  financial  contributions  are  an 
inherently  more  dangerous  form  of  polit- 
ical activity  than  other  forms  of  political 
action  such  as  demonstrations,  rallies, 
pamphleteering,  doorbell  ringing  and 
telephone  canvassing? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  could  not  guess  be- 
tween them,  I  think  all  of  those  have 
some  effect.  It  depends  probably  on  the 
area  one  is  in,  the  type,  manner  in  which 
they  are  put  forth,  and  the  individuals 
involved. 

We  made  no  comparative  judgment 
between  those  facts. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Do  the  sponsors  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  will  reduce  the 
chances  for  third  party  candidates  to 
make  effective  races  for  the  Presidency? 
Mr.  CANNON.  No.  The  intent  precisely 
was  to  insure  that  this  would  not  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  third-party  candi- 
dates, that  they  should  have  a  proper 
opportunity. 

Now,  all  candidates,  major  and  minor, 
independent  or  other,  are  treated  alike 
with  respect  to  matching  grants  for  the 
primaries.  Each  must  raise  his  threshold 
of  $100,000  in  each  of  20  States,  with 
only  the  first  $250  of  any  contribution 
eligible  for  matching  grants. 

Of  course,  in  the  general  election, 
candidates  are  treated  in  a  different 
manner,  depending  upon  whether  they 
are  the  nominated  candidates  of  a  major 
party  or  a  minor  party. 

A  major  party  is  one  whose  candidate 
received  25  percent  or  more  of  the  vote 
at  the  last  general  election. 

A  minor  party  is  one  whose  candidate 
received  less  than  25  percent  but  at  least 
5  percent  of  the  vote  at  the  last  general 
election. 

Major  party  candidates  could  receive 
full  public  financing  up  to  $20  million 
limit.  And  minor  party  candidates  could 
receive  an  amount  reflecting  the  ratio 
of  the  votes  cast  for  the  minor  party 
candidate  to  the  average  of  the  votes 
cast  for  aU  major  party  candidates. 

In  the  case  of  minor  party  c£Uididates 
and  new  party  candidates,  if  the  vote  at 
the  current  general  election  is  In  excess 
of  5  percent  and  betters  the  percentage 
of  votes  cast  at  the  last  general  election 
then  the  minor  or  new  party  candidate 
would  be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for 
expenditures  made  up  to  the  difference 
as  determined  by  the  improved  vote. 

Now,  we  did  this,  specifically,  to  try  to 
protect  other  than  Uie  major  candidate. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  But  the  fact  is  that,  if 
one  is  a  new  party,  imtil  the  ballots  are 
actually  cast  there  is  no  right  of  reim- 
bursement or  financing,  therefore,  to 
that  extent,  there  is  not  equality  treat- 
ment, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Well,  if  the  Senator  in- 
terprets it  that  way,  the  facts  are  correct. 
They  would  have  to  demonstrate  a  5- 
percent  appeal  to  the  voters  before  they 
would  be  entitled  to  reimbursement. 
They  would  not  be  able  to  get  any  money 
before  that  time. 

Mr.  BUCJKLEY.  But  they  would  have 
to  finance  the  whole  campaign  before 
any  rights  of  reimbursement? 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Correct 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  dU.  therefore, 
does  not  enhance  third-pi  rty  efforts. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  tl  Ink  one  could 
say  it  either  enhanced  oi  >  did  not  en- 
hance. It  does  not  impose  ti  ly  penalty  on 
them.  Just  makes  them  p  ove  they  are 
bona  fide  candidates  an  have  some 
voter  appeal. 

I  think  that  should  be  tr  le  in  the  case 
of  any  candidate. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  What  istinction  do 
the  sponsors  see  betweer  endorsing  a 
candidate  for  the  Presic  sncy,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  "discussing  Important  Is- 
sues" during  the  campaign  on  the  other? 
I  believe  that  distinction  vas  made,  or 
at  least  it  was  in  an  earl  er  version  of 
this  bill.  I  have  no  idea  w  lether  it  ap- 
plies to  this  bUl. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  no  quite  follow 
what  the  Senator  is  referr  ig  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  My  im<  erstanding  is 
that  at  least  one  version  )f  this  legis- 
lation— and  I  have  not  stud  ed  thorough- 
ly this  version — made  a  d  stinctlon  be- 
tween expenditures  endon  ng  a  candi- 
date versus  expenditures  f(  r  the  discus- 
sion of  important  Issues  during  the 
course  of  a  Presidential  or  songressional 
campaign. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  I  am  interpreting 
what  the  Senator  Is  askin  correctly,  if 
the  question  is  whether  o  not  the  ex- 
penditure is  made  on  behall  of  the  candi- 
date, if  its  Is  made  on  bel  ilf  of  a  par- 
ticular candidate,  then  It  i  going  to  be 
chargeable  to  him.  Or.  if  t  endorses  a 
candidate,  it  is  going  to  be  ihargeable  to 
him  in  his  overall  limit.        I 

On  the  other  hand,  if  solne  organiza- 
tion comes  out  and  dls  jusses  Issues 
that  are  not  related  to  a  i  identifiable 
candidate,  that  is  not  chi  rgeable  to  a 
candidate. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Let  us  as  nime  that  we 
were  back  in  the  days  of  the  Vietnam 
war  controversy,  and  in  a  i  Iven  election 
one  particular  candidate — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  SR.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  so  that  ire  can  have 
order  in  the  Chamber?  It  1  i  getting  dif- 
ficult to  hear. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  F  esldent,  will 

the  Senator  yield  briefly' 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  will. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 

Intend  to  make  a  motion  fc  recommit' 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Doeslthe  Senator 

Intend  to  ask  for  the  yeasiand  nays? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PAsIdoit,  I  ask 

that  It  be  In  order  at  this  t^ie  to  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIclsR.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  j  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were    rdered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr  sldent.  I  ask 
that  there  be  a  yea  and  nay  irote  on  final 
passage  of  the  conference    eport  If  the 
Buckley  amendment  Is  defe  ited. 

The  PRESLDINQ  OFFIC  5K.  That  is 
understood. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  secon|?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  o|"dered. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  You  did  l  ot  intend  to 


suggest,  I  am  sure,  that  my  motion  to 
recommit  would  be  defeated. 
[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Hie  Chair 
takes  notice  of  that. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  not  sure  we  have 
the  answer  to  the  question  I  was  posing, 
namely  the  distinguished  ^onsor  states 
that  expenditures  on  a  particular  candi- 
date obviously  are  chargeable.  But  if  a 
particular  candidate  Is  the  only  one  In  a 
campaign  Identified  with  a  particular  is- 
sue, and  there  is  a  massive  expenditure 
of  money  to  advance  that  point  of  view, 
never  mentioning  the  candidate  but  Just 
talking  about  the  desirability  In  the  case 
of  withdrawing  from  Vietnam,  that,  I 
understand,  the  q^onsors  have  unrelated 
to  a  campaign  and.  therefore,  not  charge- 
able. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  have  not  tried  to  In- 
fringe on  first  amendment  rights  in  this. 
We  have  tried  to  protect  first  amendment 
rights.  We  have  permitted  an  individual 
himself  to  go  out  and  spend  $1,000  on  his 
own,  assuming  he  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority of  a  candidate.  There  Is  no  way 
that  I  can  see  that  we  could  prohibit 
somebody  from  paying  money  to  discuss 
Issues.  However.  If  it  Is  either  for  the 
benefit  of  an  identifiable  candidate,  or  if 
It  is  to  oppose  an  identifiable  candidate, 
there  are  requirements  In  here  that 
would  limit  them,  one,  to  charge  the 
amounts  of  the  expenditures  to  his  over- 
all limit,  if  it  Is  for  him,  and  the  other 
to  place  a  limit  on  what  people  can  spend 
In  attempting  to  (^pose  him. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  May  I  ask  whether  the 
Senator  has  considered  the  case  where 
there  are  three  candidates  and  funds  are 
used  to  oppose  one  candidate?  How  does 
one  charge  that  expenditure? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  fimds  are  used  to 
oppose  one,  I  guess  it  would  have  to  be 
allocated  to  the  one  who  is  more  nearly 
in  tune  with  the  thoughts  being  advo- 
cated. But  I  caimot  foresee  that  that 
situation  is  likely  to  occur. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  would  like  to  respect- 
fully suggest  that  It  occurred  In  my  cam- 
paign, and  in  the  final  weeks  there  were 
full-page  ads  and  television  spots  saying, 
"Don't  vote  for  Buckley."  There  were  two 
other  candidates  whose  views  were  in- 
distinguishable. I  am  not  sure  how  we 
would  handle  that  situation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  would  be  for  the 
commission  to  develop  in  their  regula- 
tions after  they  are  appointed,  to  develop 
this  sort  of  thinking.  I  am  stire  a  com- 
plaint to  the  commission  would  put  a 
stop  to  that  sort  of  thing,  if  it  were  not 
in  violation  of  the  first  amendment 
rights. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  have  Just  a  final 
question.  Do  the  sponsors  regard  the 
communication  by  an  organization  to  its 
membership  with  regard  to  a  particular 
candidate  a  different  form  of  persuasion 
than  a  similar  communication  to  non- 
members? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  because  an  organi- 
zation can  communicate  with  its  mem- 
bers. That  is  quite  different  from  com- 
municating with  the  general  public. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 308,  that  permits  an  organization  to 
communicate  with  its  members. 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  This 
morning  I  attempted  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  conference  committee  report  on  the 
bill  we  are  now  debating.  It  was  imavall- 
able  so  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study 
it.  I  question  the  vidsdom  of  votinig  sub- 
stantially In  the  dark  on  legislation  that 
could  alter  the  way  we  select  our  repre- 
sentatives without  ever  having  a  chance 
to  see  the  bill. 

When  we  debated  the  Senate  version 
of  this  legislation  early  this  spring,  a 
number  of  us  pointed  out  practical  and 
constitutional  deficiencies  In  the  bill.  I 
said  at  that  time  that  the  bill  might  ac- 
curately be  described  as  the  Incumbent 
Protection  Act  of  1974. 

To  offer  this  bill  in  the  name  of  refonn 
is  an  act  of  unprecedened  cynicism. 

It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  a  measure  better 
designed  to  protect  Incumbents  nmnlng 
for  reelection.  The  artificially  low  spend- 
ing limits  are  demonstrably  inadequate 
and  will  keep  challengers  from  getting 
off  the  ground  In  House,  Senate  and.  yes. 
Presidential  races.  The  advantages  of 
incumbency  are  legendary.  According  to 
Common  Cause  flgiu^s,  successful  chal- 
lengers for  House  seats  in  1972  spent,  on 
the  average,  well  over  $100,000.  Yet  this 
bill  would  limit  candidates  for  the  House 
to  $70,000,  a  sum  grossly  Inadequate  to 
conduct  a  campaign  on  a  basis  of  parity. 

When  enacting  legislation  that  deals 
with  the  political  activities  of  American 
citizens,  the  Congress  Is  well  advised  to 
remember  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  dissenting  in  Abrams  against 
United  States: 

.  .  .  when  men  have  realized  that  time  has 
upset  many  fighting  faiths  they  may  come  to 
believe  even  more  than  they  believe  the  very 
foundations  of  their  own  conduct  that  the 
ultimate  good  desired  Is  better  reached  by 
free  trade  In  ideas — that  the  best  test  of  truth 
Is  the  power  of  the  thought  to  get  Itself  ac- 
cepted in  the  competition  of  the  market.  . . . 

The  campaign  reform  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  conference  committee,  does  much 
to  weaken  the  ideals  of  Holmes  that  have 
now  become  law.  In  Yale  Law  School 
Professor  Ralph  Winter's  felicitous 
phrase,  these  "price  controls  in  the 
marketplace  of  ideas"  are  necessarily 
violative  of  the  freedoms  guaranteed  to 
the  citizens  by  the  first  amendment.  That 
amendment  has  long  been  used  to  defend 
tJie  rights  of  impopular  groups  to  make 
their  positions  known,  but  it  applies  with 
no  less  force  when  the  rights  of  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  are  threatened 
and  infringed. 

Limiting  the  amounts  that  candidates 
can  spend  in  election  campaigns  offends 
the  first  amendment  in  several  ways.  As 
Ralph  Winter  put  it : 

Setting  a  limit  on  candidate  expenditures 
sets  a  maximum  on  the  political  activities  in 
which  American  citizens  can  engage  and  is 
thus  unconstitutional.  The  reasoning  that 
speech  which  costs  money  is  too  persuasive 
cannot  be  contained.  Por  one  can  also  argue 
that  demonstrations  of  more  than  a  certain 
n\unber  of  people,  extensive  voter  canvassing, 
or  too  many  billboards  with  catchy  slogans 
also  "distort"  public  opinion  and  also  ought 
to  be  regulated. 

It  Is  particularly  disturbing  that  Sena- 
tors who  had  heretofore  been  considered 
civil  libertarians  have  rushed  to  support 
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this  measure  without  considering  alter- 
native means,  less  drastic  in  their  scope, 
of  accomplishing  their  purposes.  The  fear 
of  overly  persuasive  campaigns,  particu- 
larly when  expressed  by  inciunbent  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  strikes  dangerously 
close  to  prohibited  suppression  of  speech 
because  of  Its  content.  It  must  certainly 
give  the  Supreme  Court  pause  when  they 
see  officeholders  with  vested  Interests  In 
remaining  officeholders  passing  legisla- 
tion that  restricts  the  ability  of  potential 
opponents  aiul  average  citizens  alike  to 
alter  the  political  makeup  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  numerous  cases 
has  held  that  the  first  amendment  in- 
cludes within  its  ambit  a  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, and  that  such  freedom  is  crucial 
to  political  activity.  By  setting  limits  on 
individual  contributions,  whether  or  not 
such  contributions  are  to  candidates  or 
to  independent  groups,  the  conference 
committee  bill  directly  Infringes  on  the 
freedom  of  association.  Are  we  really  pre- 
pared to  tell  the  American  people  that 
they  may  participate  financially  In  elec- 
tions only  if  they  work  through  the  can- 
didates' existing  organization?  After 
learning  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Re-elect  the  President  In  1972, 
this  is  truly  an  amaring  "reform"  to 
emerge  from  Watergate. 

At  the  very  least,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  seek  equity  between  challenger 
and  Incumbent.  To  this  end,  I  am  mov- 
ing to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  confer- 
ence committee  with  instructions  that  I 
will  set  out.  We  must  insure  that  elected 
officials  are  responsive  to  their  constit- 
uents; Incumbency— particularly  as 
buttressed  by  the  bill  as  presently  writ- 
ten— does  much  to  destroy  re^xmsive- 
ness.  At  a  time  when  many  Americans 
question  their  basic  political  institutions, 
weakening  the  consent  of  the  governed 
is  the  height  of  foolishness.  As  Prof. 
AlexEinder  M.  Blckel  has  recently  noted: 

What  la  above  all  Important  la  consent — 
not  a  presumed  the<Hretlcal  consent,  but  a 
continuous  active  one.  bom  of  continual  re- 
sponsiveness. There  Is  popular  sovereignty, 
and  there  are  votes  In  whl^  majorities  pre- 
vaU,  but  that  Is  not  nectfly  aU.  Majorities  are 
In  large  part  fictions.  They  exist  only  on 
election  day  and  they  can  be  registered  on  a 
very  few  Issues.  To  be  responsive  and  to  en- 
Joy  consent,  government  must  register  ni)- 
merous  expressions  of  need  and  Interest  by 
numerous  groups,  and  It  must  register  rela- 
tive Intensities  of  need  and  interest. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  motlm  to  re- 
commit does  not  eliminate  all  of  the 
problems  Inherent  in  the  bill  as  written. 

One  of  the  several  points  I  make  is 
that  there  are  still  some  very  serious 
constitutional  questions  with  this  legis- 
lation and,  secondly,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  conferees,  I  believe  this  bill 
In  the  name  of  refonn  Is  an  act  of  un- 
precedented cjrnidsm. 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  a  measure  that 
is  better  designed  to  protect  Incumbents. 
I  say  this  on  the  authority  of  Common 
Cause  which  presented  figures  showing 
that  the  only  successful  challenges  In 
House  races  2  years  ago  were  those  that 
spent  in  excess  of  $100,000  on  the  aver- 
age, to  overcome  the  notorious  advan- 
tages of  Incumbency. 

At  least  I  shall  try  not  to  be  negative. 


Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
that  are  designed  to  inject  into  this  some 
sort  of  equity  as  between  incumbents  and 
challengers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  while  the  first 
vote  will  take  15  minutes,  that  the  sec- 
ond vote,  which  I  imderstand  may  well 
follow,  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.   Vote. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  would  like  to  say 
what  this  motion  does,  Mr.  President.  It 
would  merely  provide  that  challengers 
would  be  allowed  to  spend  30  percent 
more  than  the  limitations  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  incumbent  candidates. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  and  his  associates  for  the 
very  fine  Job  that  they  did  imder  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  conferees,  for  their  very  fine 
work  in  moving  forward  in  an  attempt 
to  assure  that  the  person  who  Is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
President  because  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple agree  with  the  arguments  that  he 
has  to  make,  and  not  because  someone  is 
better  able  to  contribute  to  someone's 
campaign  fund  than  those  available  to 
contribute  to  the  other  man. 

I  have  been  working  in  this  area  foi 
a  number  of  years  now,  Mr.  President, 
since  1966. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  backgroimd 
and  the  history  of  this,  and  the  contri- 
bution made  by  a  number  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  call  up  his  motion  to 
recommit? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  call  up  my  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Motion  To  Recoiocit  With  Inhtsuctiowb 

That  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
S044)  be  recommitted  to  conference,  with 
Instructions  to  the  Senate  conferees  to  In- 
sert the  foUowlng  subsection  at  the  ai^ro- 
prlate  place  m  section  608  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  amend«d  by  the  conference 

"(  )(1)  The  expenditure  limitations  under 
this  section  apply  to  Incumbent  candidates. 
Nonlncumbent  candidates  are  subject  to  an 
expenditure  limitation  of  ISO  percent  of  any 
limitation  applicable  to  an  incumbent  can- 
didate. 

"(2)  Fot  purposes  of  this  subsecttom,  an 
incumbent  candidate  Is  a  candidate  who— 

"(A)  holds  an  ofilce  to  which  he  seeks  re- 
election, or  holds  public  elective  crfOoe  for 
which  the  voting  constituency  la  the  same 
as,  or  Includes,  the  voting  constituency  of 
the  office  to  which  he  seeks  election,  or 

"(B)  has,  within  the  S  yean  preceding  the 
election,  held  such  an  (^ce.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  matter,  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, because  it  dees  suggest  matters  that 


were  not  the  subject  of  either  of  the 
bills  and  therefore  could  not  be  per- 
mitted for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
szN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chuhch),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inotjte),  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Erven)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkican)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hahtke)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Atkew)  . 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon)  .  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  t^e  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoioNicK).  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staitois) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 


Dole)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas 

nays  61.  as 

follows: 

[Na  466  Leg.] 

TEAS— 17 

AUen 

Chiles 

Niinn 

Barttett 

cotton 

Tliuzmaod 

Blden 

CurtU 

Tower 

Brock 

Oumey 

Welcker 

Buckley 

Hdms 

Byrd. 

Bruska 

HaR7F..Jl 

.    Mcdure 

NATS— 61 

Abouresk 

Huddlestoa 

Baker 

Hughes 

Psstore 

Bayh 

Hiunphrey 

Pearson 

Beau 

Jackson 

gell_ 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Byrd.  Robert  0.  Kennedy 

Bandolpb 

Cannon 

Long 

Blblooff 

Case 

Magnuaon 

Both 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Sehwelkar 

Cranston 

MftT^'w 

8oott,Hugb 

Domenld 

McClellan 

Stannls 

BagletoB 

McOce 

Stevens 

BasUand 

MoOovem 

Stevenson 

Fannin 

Mcintm 

Symington 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Tatt 

Hansen 

Metsenbaum 

Talmadgs 

Bart 

Mondale 

Tunnoy 

HaskeU 

Montoya 

Williams 

Hathaway 

MOSS 

HoUlngs 

MusUe 

NOT  VOTING — 22 

Aiken 

Dominlck 

Inouye 

BeUmon 

ETTln 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Pong 

Scott. 

Bentaen 

Ooldwater 

WUllam  L. 

Bible 

Gravel 

Sparkman 

Church 

Griffin 

Stafrord 

Cook 

Hartke 

Young 

Dole 

Hatfield 
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So  Mr.  Buckley's  motli  n  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  wlfh  instructions 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques 
tion  recurs  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report.  The  yeas  land  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pi  ssident.  just  1 
minute.  I  should  like  to  clarify  some- 
thing, if  I  may,  with  the  i  lanager  of  the 
bUl. 

A  provision  of  this  bill  j  mends  section 
1502  of  title  5  relating  to  ;he  activity  of 
State  or  local  employees  Ij  Federal  cam- 
paigns. Specifically,  It  tali  ss  out  subsec- 
tion (a I  (3),  which  prohll  Its  a  State  or 
local  officer  or  employee  f  om  taking  an 
active  part  in  political  m  inagement  or 
political  campaigns,  and  i  ubstitutes  for 
that  a  prohibition  f  roift  bei  ig  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office. 

It  is  my  understanding  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  manager  (  f  the  bill,  my 
friend  from  Nevada  (Mr.  ;annon)  ,  if  he 
agrees  that  this  means  tl  at  State  laws 
which  prohibit  a  State  em  loyee.  or  local 
laws  which  prohibit  a  1(  cal  employee, 
from  engaging  in  Federal  campaign  ac- 
tivities and  Federal  camjfeigns  are  still 
valid?  I 

What  we  are  doing  is  t«ing  out  of  the 
Federal  law  the  prohibiUoii  against  State 
or  local  employees  from  tiking  an  active 
part  in  political  managen:Jnt  or  political 
campaign?  Is  that  correc 

I  think  it  is  quite  important,  because 
many  of  our  States  hava  the  so-called 
little  Hatch  Act,  and  it  \fl  is  not  our  in- 
tent to  repeal  those  "littli  Hatch  Acts," 
or  to  modify  them,  but  to  take  it  out  of 
the  Federal  law  so  that  Fe  leral  law  does 
not  prohibit  those  activltie  .  leaving  it  up 
to  the  State  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Sena  )r  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  Section  401  f  the  House 
amendment  amended  sectl  n  1502  of  title 
5.  U.S.  Code,  relating  to  inluenclng  elec- 
tions, taking  part  in  politi(  al  campaigns, 
prohibitions,  and  exceptlo  is,  to  provide 
that  State  and  local  offii  ers  and  em- 
ployees may  take  an  active  lart  in  politi- 
cal management  and  in  j  olitlcal  cam- 
paigns, except  that  they  may  not  be 
candidates  for  elective  ofii«. 

The  conference  substltui  ;  is  the  same 
as  the  House  amendment,  t  was  the  In- 
tent of  the  conferees  that  ny  State  law 
regiUatlng  the  political  ac  vlty  of  State 
or  local  officers  or  employe  is  is  not  pre- 
empted, but  superseded.  W  s  did  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  if  a  Stat*  has  not  pro- 
hibited those  kinds  of  actlv  ties,  it  would 
be  permissible  in  Federal  el  ctions. 

This  would  get  away  f  ron:  the  situation 
in  which  the  Federal  Gove  -nment  gives 
the  State  funds  toward  m  iny  different 
programs,  and  some  of  the  se  employees 
have  been  fearful  that  th  y  could  not 
participate  in  Federal  can  paigns.  This 
would  eliminate  that  probl(  m 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  up  t<  the  State  to 
determine  the  extent  to  wh  ch  they  may 
participate  in  Federal  elect  >ns? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Sen  tor  is  right. 
The  States  make  that  d  termination 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presid  nt.  I  believe 
S.  3044  represents  a  real  stip  forward  in 
campaign  reform.  Howev*.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  it  does  not  wovlde  public 
financing  at  the  very  least  )n  a  match- 


ing basis  for  Senate  and  House  races. 
I  remain  convinced  that  this  Is  the  only 
way  to  truly  reform  political  campaigns 
and  I  intend  to  worlrfor  that  reform. 

The  bill  provides  limits  on  expendi- 
tures and  on  contributions  which  I  sup- 
port but  I  am  going  to  work  on  measures 
to  more  nearly  equalize  incumbents  and 
challengers  than  under  the  present  bill. 
A  most  important  feature  of  the  bill  Is 
the  mdependent  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission which  will  enforce  the  new  law. 
The  Commission  will  have  the  power  to 
bring  civil  suits  under  the  new  law  and 
will  be  a  great  improvement  over  the 
present  weak  system. 

I  also  believe  that  the  extension  of 
the  tax  checkoff  to  the  Presidential 
nominating  system  Is  useful  and  at  least 
a  step  toward  total  public  financing. 
Finally  additional  disclosure  after  an 
election  has  been  added  to  the  law  and 
it  was  my  amendment  in  the  Senate 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  final  ver- 
sion In  slightly  different  form. 

Congress  has  now  passed  its  second 
campaign  reform  bill  in  3  years  after 
no  action  in  this  area  since  1925.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  progress  and  shows  that 
Congress  Is  living  up  to  its  responsibili- 
ties and  is  trying  to  reform  our  cam- 
paign practices  to  avoid  the  tragedies 
of  Watergate.  I  intend  to  dedicate  my- 
self to  the  further  improvement  of  our 
political  system  through  greater  cam- 
paign financing  changes  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  concern  of  the  legis- 
lative leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  State 
of  New  York  that  New  York  political 
campaigns  be  free  from  the  "dirty  tricks" 
and  other  regrettable  incidents  of  Water- 
gate led  the  legislature  to  appoint  a  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Committee  in  1973  to  rec- 
ommend a  revision  of  the  New  York 
State  campaign  laws. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  that 
committee  was  the  enactment  of  a  fair 
campaign  code.  Following  the  issuance  of 
that  report.  New  York  State  in  1974 
adopted  a  strict  new  campaign  law  un- 
der the  administration  of  a  new  State 
board  of  elections. 

One  of  the  first  obligations  of  the 
State  board  of  elections  was  to  adopt  a 
fair  campaign  code  setting  forth  ethical 
standards  of  conduct  for  those  engaged 
in  election  campaigns  in  the  State.  The 
code  is  subject  to  enforcement  by  the 
board  of  elections  and  Includes  civil  pen- 
alties of  up  to  $1,000  for  violations  of  the 
code.  I  believe  this  code  is  of  interest  to 
the  entire  country. 

The  code  was  prepared  by  the  new 
board  of  elections  and  under  the  chair- 
manship of  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Arthur  Schwartz,  Vice  Chairman 
Remo  J.  Aclto.  and  Commissioners  Don- 
ald Rettaliata  and  William  H.  McKeon. 
To  Insure  that  the  proposed  code  had 
the  broadest  input  from  those  best  quali- 
fied to  comment  on  these  issues,  the 
board  established  a  special  advisory  com- 
mittee representing  a  broad  spectrimi 
of  experts.  The  advisory  committee 
members  were  Congressman  Herman 
Badillo;  Mrs.  Myma  Baron  of  the  New- 
York  City  League  of  Women  Voters;  Ben 
Davidson,  executive  director  of  the  lib- 
eral party;  Seymour  Graubard,  national 
chairman      of     the      Anti -Defamation 


League  of  B'nal  B'rith;  William  Lawless, 
former  State  supreme  court  justice  and 
former  dean  of  Notre  Dame  School  of 
Law;  Cynthia  Lefferts,  New  York  State 
legislative  director  for  Common  Cause; 
Seraphin  Maltese,  executive  director  of 
the  conservative  party;  Charles  Q 
Moerdler,  a  New  York  City  attorney- 
Whitney  North  Seymour.  Jr.,  former 
U.S.  attorney  and  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association;  Gary  Sper- 
ling, executive  director  of  the  Citizens' 
Union;  C>tus  R.  Vance,  former  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Ambassador,  and 
current  president  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Charles 
E.  Williams  HI,  assistant  counsel  of 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund;  and  Judith  T.  Younger,  dean  of 
Syracuse  University  College  of  Law.  all 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Robert  M. 
Kaufman,  my  former  legislative  assist- 
ant, who  is  now  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Campaign  Expenditures 
of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Association. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  State  of  New 
York  fair  campaign  code,  together  with  a 
forward  and  related  material,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows : 

State  of  New  York  Fair  Campaign  Code 
State  board  of  elections:  Arthur  H. 
Schwartz,  Chairman;  Remo  J.  Aclto.  Vice 
Chairman;  Donald  Rettaliata,  William  H. 
McKeon. 

Septembeb,  1974. 
fobxworo 
TTi©  State  Board  of  Elections  was  changed 
by  law  with  promulgating  and  adopting  a 
"Pair  Campaign  Code"  setting  forth  ethical 
standards  of  conduct  for  persons,  political 
parties  and  committees  engaged  In  election 
campaigns. 

Publication  of  the  Code,  as  set  forth  In 
this  pamphlet,  Is  the  culmination  of  a 
lengthy  developmental  process,  a  process  that 
has  Included:  the  holding  of  public  bearings 
In  New  York  City.  Buffalo,  and  Albany,  con- 
sultation with  various  state  and  national  or- 
ganizations Interested  In  the  area  of  election 
reform,  including  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Presidential  Campaign  Activities, 
the  Pair  Campaign  Practice  Committee,  both 
of  which  have  had  experience  In  the  national 
area,  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Cleric  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Controller  General; 
recent  reports  recommending  action  in  the 
area  of  reforming  campaign  practices:  exam- 
Inatlo.i  of  pertinent  regulations  and  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  oiir  sister  states:  the  aid 
and  advice  of  a  political  science  consultant 
of  recognized  experience  and  stature  In  this 
field;  and  finally,  the  opportunity  for  review 
and  comment  by  a  broad-based  citizens'  ad- 
visory panel. 

This  is  the  first  Pair  Campaign  Code  which 
is  reinforced  by  regulations  and  compliance 
with  which  Is  mandated.  It  Is  one  which  car- 
ries with  it  an  obligation  by  those  Involved 
in  political  campaigns  to  obey  or  else  run  the 
risk  of  criticism,  denunciation,  or  a  fine.  In 
addition  to  other  penalties,  criminal  and  civil, 
which  may  be  invoked  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  Infraction. 

A  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Code  is  to 
protect  the  public  against  immoral  and  un- 
ethical activities,  and  as  stated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, "to  maintain  citizen  confidence  in  and 
full  participation  in  the  political  process  of 
our  state  to  the  end  that  the  government 
of  this  state  be  and  remain  ever  reglonable 
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to  the  needs  and  dictates  of  Its  residents  In 
the  highest  and  noblest  traditions  of  a  free 
society." 

The  Board  believes  that  this  Code  provides 
gn  exceUent  vehicle  through  which  to  achieve 
this  purpose.  We  are  weU  aware,  however, 
that  for  the  Code  to  be  successful.  It  must 
receive  the  active  support  of  candidates,  their 
committees  and  agents,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  people  of  this  state.  To  that  end,  the 
Board  shall  exercise  its  power  to  ensure  your 
cooperation  and  full  compliance  with  both 
the  latter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Code's  pro- 
visions. 

Pam   CAMPAIGN   CODK 

In  order  that  aU  political  c&mpalgtu  be 
conducted  under  a  climate  promoting  dis- 
cussions of  the  issues,  presentation  of  the 
records  and  policies  of  the  various  candi- 
dates, stimulating  just  debate  with  respect  to 
the  views  and  qualifications  of  the  candi- 
dates and  without  Inhibiting  or  Interfering 
with  the  right  of  every  qualified  person  and 
political  party  to  full  and  equal  participa- 
tion In  the  electoral  process,  the  following 
is  hereby  adopted  by  the  New  Tork  State 
Board  of  Elections  pursuant  to  section  four 
hundred  seventy-two  of  the  election  law  as 
the  Fair  Campaign  Code  for  the  State  of 
New  York. 

No  person,  poUtical  party  or  committee  dur- 
ing the  course  of  any  campaign  for  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  public  office  or  party  posi- 
tion shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  by 
means  of  pajmaent  of  money  or  any  other 
consideration,  or  by  means  of  campaign  lit- 
erature, media  advertisements  or  broadcasts, 
public  speeches,  press  releases,  writings  or 
otherwise,  engage  In  or  commit  any  of  the 
following: 

1.  Practices  of  political  espionage  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  theft  of  cam- 
paign materials  or  assets,  placing  one's  own 
employees  or  agent  in  the  campaign  organi- 
zation of  another  candidate,  bribery  of  mem- 
bers of  another's  campaign  staff,  electronic 
or  other  methods  of  eavesdropping  or  wire- 
tapping. 

2.  Political  practices  Involving  subversion 
or  undermining  of  political  parties  or  the 
electoral  process  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  preparation  or  distribution  of  any 
fraudulent,  forged,  or  falsely  identified  writ- 
ing or  the  use  of  any  employees  or  agents 
who  falsely  represent  themaelves  as  support- 
ers of  a  candidate,  political  party  or  com- 
mittee. 

3.  Attacks  on  a  candidate  based  on  race, 
sex,  religion  or  ethnic  background. 

4.  Misrepresentation  of  any  candidate's 
qualifications  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  use  of  personal  vilification,  character 
defamation,  whispering  campaigns,  Ubel, 
slander,  or  scurrilous  attacks  on  any  candi- 
date or  his  staff  or  his  personal  or  family 
life,  use  of  the  title  of  an  ofllce  not  presently 
held  by  a  candidate,  use  of  the  phrase  "re- 
elect" when.  In  fact,  the  candidate  has  never 
been  elected  to  the  office  for  which  he  Is  a 
candidate. 

5.  Misrepresentation  of  any  candidate's 
position  including,  but  not  limited  to,  mis- 
representation as  to  political  issues  or  his 
voting  record,  use  of  false  or  misleading  quo- 
tations, attributing  a  particular  position  to 
a  candidate  solely  by  virtue  of  such  candi- 
date's membership  In  any  organisation  other 
than  his  political  party  which  might  have 
Issued  a  statement  advocating  or  opposing 
any  particular  position. 

6.  Misrepresentation  of  any  candidate's 
party  affiliation  or  party  endorsement  or 
endorsement  by  persons  or  organizations  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  use  of  doctored 
photographs  or  writings  or  fraudulent  or 
untrue  endorsements.  In  any  case  where  a 
person  or  organization  endorsing  the  candi- 
date has  been  paid  by  the  candidate  or  some- 
one on  his  behalf,  a  statement  signed  by  the 
candidate  and  stating  the  consideration  for 


the  endorsement  shall  be  filed  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  endorsement  in  the  office 
in  which  the  candidate  is  required  to  fUe 
his  statements  under  section  four  hundred 
seventy -seven  of  the  election  law. 

7.  Misrepresentation  of  the  content  or 
results  of  a  poll  relating  to  any  candidate's 
election;  also,  failure  to  disclose  such  In- 
formation relating  to  a  poll  published  or 
otherwise  publicly  disclosed  by  a  candidate, 
political  party  or  committee  as  required 
to  be  disclosed  by  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
New  Tork  State  Board  of  Elections. 

8.  Any  acts  Intended  to  hinder  or  prevent 
any  eligible  person  from  registering  to  vote, 
enrolling  to  vote  or  voting. 

Statutory  authorization : 

"The  State  Board  of  Elections,  after  public 
hearings,  shall  adopt  a  'fair  campaign  code' 
setting  forth  ethical  standards  of  conduct 
for  persons,  political  parties  and  committees 
engaged  In  election  campaigns  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  specific  prohibitions  against 
practices  of  political  espionage  and  other 
political  practices  involving  subversion  of 
the  political  parties  and  process,  attacks 
based  on  racial,  religious  or  ethnic  back- 
ground, and  deliberate  misrepresentation  of 
a  candidate's  qualifications,  position  on  a 
political  issue,  party  affiliation  or  party  en- 
dorsement." 

Penalties : 

"In  addition  to  any  other  civU  or  criminal 
penalty  which  may  be  provided  for  by  law. 
the  State  Board  may  impose  a  civil  penalty, 
not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  upon  any 
person  found  by  the  Board,  after  a  hearing, 
to  have  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  such 
code." 

For  further  information.  Contact:  New 
York  State  Board  of  Elections,  1»4  Washing- 
ton Avenue.  Albany,  New  York  12225. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
election  of  1972,  and  the  Watergate  rev- 
elations since  then,  have  hammered  an 
indelible  impression  into  the  mind  of 
every  American  citizen  about  the  election 
process  and  how  campaigns  are  financed. 
Secret  funds.  Illegal  contributions,  slush 
funds,  and  laundered  millions,  only  begin 
the  long  list  of  affronts  to  the  American 
people.  Mr.  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder,  when 
asked  by  the  Senate  "Watergate"  Com- 
mittee what  he  considered  to  be  the  ma- 
jor impetus  for  his  and  other  question- 
able election  activities,  simply  replied, 
"Too  much  money." 

Mr.  President,  today  this  Congress  has 
addressed  that  problem  directly  with  the 
most  comprehensive  campaign  finance 
reform  measure  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1974.  Some  critics  will  say 
that  too  much  money  has  been  compro- 
mised by  the  conferees  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Personally,  I  would  have  preferred 
the  stronger  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
But  It  Is  now  time  to  focus  upon  the  prog- 
ress in  reform  which  will  be  made 
through  this  act.  No  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation before  this  Congress  in  this  ses- 
sion has  more  potential  for  cleaning  up 
American  politics  and  restoring  confi- 
dence in  the  Integrity  of  our  political 
system  and  the  individuals  who  work  for 
it. 

All  elected  public  officials  know  that 
scrounging  for  funds  to  bring  your  case 
to  the  electorate  is  a  demeaning  expe- 
rience. We  all  dread  asking  people  for 
money  to  helo  us  finance  our  campaigns. 
As  one  who  has  run  for  mayor.  Senator 
and  President.  I  can  appreciate,  perhaps 
more  than  some  others,  the  importance 


of  the  changes  which  we  are  malung  in 
the  campaign  finance  process  here  today. 

It  was  out  of  a  strong  concern  for  re- 
form in  our  campaign  finance  system 
that  I  supported  legislation  Initiating 
the  dollar  checkoff  and  authored  the 
amendment  which  put  it  on  the  front 
of  the  income  tax  form  where  people 
could  see  it  and  use  it. 

The  amount  of  money  a  politician  can 
raise  is  no  measure  of  democititic  re- 
sponsibility by  a  candidate  for  public  of- 
fice. With  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  amendments,  we 
can  help  restore  the  faith  of  the  people 
in  their  Government.  The  linkage  be- 
tween the  electorate  and  elected  public 
officials  will  be  improved  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  gratifying  for  one 
who  has  labored  long  in  the  vineyard  of 
public  campaign  finance  to  see  such  a 
progressive  and  creative  reform  in  our 
system  of  election  campaigns.  I  have 
been  a  vocal  advocate  of  expanded  pub- 
lic financing  of  Federal  elections  for 
many  years.  I  strongly  support  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  which  calls  for 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  the  financing 
of  Presidential  election  campaigns.  I 
fully  agree  with  provisions  setting  strict 
limits  on  spending  and  contributions.  I 
also  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  super- 
visory board  to  administer  the  law,  which 
is  part  of  this  bill. 

I  think  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1974  does  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done.  There  is  room  for 
improvement,  but  it  permits  Congress  to 
take  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction  of 
campaign  finance  reform. 

ANOTHER   STEP   TOWAXD    A    REFORMED    FOLITICAI. 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  conference  bill  on  cam- 
paign reform  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  on  which  I  served. 

This  bill  will  conclude  another  chap- 
ter in  our  efforts  toward  a  reformed  po- 
litical system  for  America.  It  catmot  be 
the  last  chapter,  unfortunately,  for  the 
bill  before  us  is  not  as  broad  in  scope 
as  the  problems  which  Watergate  so 
starkly  presented  for  all  Americans. 

But  this  bill  does  represent  a  msijor 
step  forward.  For  the  first  time,  we  will 
have  a  strong  and  independent  commis- 
sion to  oversee  all  Federal  elections  and 
enforce  Federal  laws  pertaining  thereto. 
For  the  first  time,  we  will  have  reason- 
able limits  on  both  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  campaign  spending.  For  the 
first  time,  we  have  insured  that  Presi- 
dential campaigns,  both  In  the  primaries 
and  the  general  election,  will  not  be  de- 
pendent on  huge  gifts  of  money  from 
special  interests. 

These  are  historic  reforms.  They  are 
possible  today  only  because  thousands  of 
Americans  cared  enough  to  devote  their 
time  and  effort  to  the  cause  of  bringing 
this  bill  before  us  today.  Organizations 
such  as  Common  Cause,  the  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress,  the 
Center  for  Public  Financing,  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  and  business  and  labor 
organizations  throughout  the  country, 
have  all  played  a  major  role  In  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  legisla- 
tion today. 
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Nor  should  the  earlier  v|ices  raised  in 
this  cause  be  forgotten.  P^sldent  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  called  for  p«}lic  financing 
in  1907  and  a  generatlon|later  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  renewed  the  fight 
that  is  being  won  today.      1 

These  organizations  halie  been  joined 
by  thousands  of  individual  citizens,  who 
demonstrated  that  they  aif^as  dedicated 
as  were  our  constltutional|framers,  to  a 
system  of  free,  vigorous,  fdr,  and  mean- 
ingful elections.  Without  me  support  of 
these  citizens,  we  would  lot  have  this 
bill  before  us. 

In  1971  I  was  pleased  to;  join  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  working  fj  r  the  Federal 
Elections  Campaign  Act  <  f  1971.  That 
bill,  which  contained  son*  13  amend- 
ments which  I  offered  oi  the  Senate 
fioor,  established  for  the  Irst  time  the 
principle  that  all  large  Contributions 
should  be  publicly  disclosef — that  cam- 
paigns were  public  businea.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  "tax  checkoff!  amendment 
to  the  Revenue  Act  of  19'A  which  per- 
mitted an  individual  Am{  rican  to  ex- 
press support  for  a  systi  m  of  public 
financing  for  Presidential  i  ampalgns  by 
designating  $1  of  his  <^r  her  taxes 
for  this  purpose.  The  res  x)nse  to  the 
checkoff  has  been  very  eno  uraglng,  and 
it  is  appropriate  that  thif  bill  extends 
the  scope  of  the  checkoff  to;  )rimary  cam- 
paigns, and  insures  that  ali  money  desig- 
nated by  the  taxpayer  wll  be  available 
for  candidates,  if  needed.   ; 

In  1972,  I  cochaired,  \  rith  Senator 
Stevenson,  the  Ad  Hoc  C!  (mmlttee  for 
Congressional  Reform.  E>ur  tig  the  public 
hearings  of  this  informal  Ammittee,  we 
focused  on  the  need  for  legfclatlon  of  the 
type  which  we  will  vote  orl|^shortly.  As  a 
result  of  these  hearings,  an*  of  the  wide- 
spread concern  evidence^  throughout 
Maryland,  I  Introduced  a  b^ll  with  Sena- 
tor Stevsnson,  and  anotheA  with  Senator 
Hart,  which  together  contained  the 
major  features  of  the  legiifation  before 
us. 


The  public  response  to  tl^e  Initiatives 
was  strong  and  positive.  I  testified  before 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  last  Sep- 
tember in  favor  of  this  legislation,  and 
Joined  with  the  distinguished  members 
of  that  committee  in  suppling  the  bill, 
S.  3044,  which  was  reported  to  the  floor. 

In  one  major  area,  howe^r,  I  feel  that 
the  bill  before  us  now  Is  insBflBcient.  That 
is  the  area  of  public  finalising  for  con- 
gressional campaigns.  Thi  Senate  ex- 
pressed its  view  overwheln^ngly  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  system  wh^  8.  3044  was 
before  us  last  spring.  Gal^p  and  other 
nationwide  polls  have  demonstrated  that 
the  American  people  siipport  public 
financing  for  Congressional  races  by  a 
majority  of  almost  2  to  4  And  I  have 
found  very  strong  support^or  this  basic 
reform  as  I  have  talked  to  citizens 
throughout  my  State.  ' 

Unfortunately,  howeverl  the  House 
conferees  were  adamant  iiat  this  bill 
contain  no  such  provlsionsiAs  conferees 
for  the  Senate,  we  exploral  every  pos- 
sible alternative  with  the  «>use.  We  of- 
fered to  reduce  the  extemt  of  public 
financing,  to  limit  it  to  geifcral  election 
campaigns  only,  to  postpone  the  effective 
date  to  1978  or  1980.  and  tven  to  limit 
it  to  Senate  campaigns  <4ily.  Yet  the 
House  conferees   unanimoisly   rejected 


each  of  these  attempts  at  compromise, 
and  it  became  clear  that  the  only  way 
to  enact  the  major  reforms  which  this 
bill  contains  was  to  recede  from  the  Sen- 
ate's position  in  favor  of  Congressional 
public  financing.  I  regret  the  necessity 
for  such  action,  but  I  feel  confident  that 
our  position  will  prevail  in  time. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  whose  support  of  this 
legislation  has  been  of  vital  importance. 
These  include  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  the  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell  and  Mr. 
Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  .  Appreciation  should  be 
extended  as  well  to  the  committee  staff 
headed  by  Mr.  James  Duffy. 

Mr.  PKTJi.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  add  my  firm  support  to  the  conference 
report  we  are  considering. 

As  a  conferee,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
sharing  in  the  deliberations  between 
Senate  and  House  which  led  to  the 
agreements  we  have  reached. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  Amendments  of 
1974  does  not  contain  stronger  provi- 
sions for  pubUc  financing.  I  continue  to 
believe  in  this  goal  as  a  most  important 
priority  for  the  future. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Ellections,  and  as  the  one  whose 
legislation  formed  the  basis  for  commit- 
tee consideration  of  public  financing,  I 
worked  to  extend  this  significant  concept 
and  reform  to  congressional  elections.  I 
believed  that  the  time  was  especially  pro- 
pitious for  this  action. 

The  House  conferees,  however,  were 
imanimous  in  their  opposition.  To  me 
the  question  was  between  achieving  a 
bill  with  some  measure  of  truly  meaning- 
ful reform  and  no  bill  at  all. 

I  am  pleased  we  have  achieved  some 
notable  success: 

First.  We  have  extended  public  financ- 
ing to  Presidential  primaries. 

Second.  We  have  agreed  to  a  Federal 
Election  Commission  with  an  ability  to 
act  independently,  and  with  some — if  not 
all — of  the  enforcement  authority  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate. 

Third.  We  have  achieved  new,  retdls- 
tic  and  salutory  limits  to  campaign 
spending.  In  so  doing  we  have  reduced 
the  possibilities  of  corruption  by  special 
Interests,  and  the  possibilities  of  abuse 
of  power  by  those  subject  to  such  corrup- 
tion. 

TTie  bill  may  not  be  a  giant  stride  for- 
ward in  election  reform — I  believe  the 
Senate  bill  could  have  provided  such  a 
major  advance.  But  the  legislation  which 
has  emerged  from  our  conference,  none- 
theless, takes  very  important  and  his- 
tory-making new  steps  in  the  right 
direction. 

A  giant  first  step 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  historic  day  for  the  Senate.  The  cam- 


paign finance  reform  legislation  we  will 
vote  on  this  afternoon  represents  months 
and  years  of  work  by  many  dedicated 
people,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Congress. 
It  is  our  best  and  most  constructive  re- 
sponse to  the  terrible  abuses  of  Water- 
gate. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  bill 
incorporates  the  provisions  for  public 
financing  of  Presidential  primaries  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Schweiker  and  myself 
in  the  Senate,  and  by  Congressman  John 
Brademas  in  the  House. 

This  blended  system  of  public  and  pri- 
vate financing  of  Presidential  primaries 
will  encourage  small  private  contribu- 
tions, and  lessen  the  dependence  of  can- 
didates on  wealthy  and  powerful  special 
interests.  Candidates  will  be  free,  as  they 
should  be,  to  serve  only  their  conscience 
and  their  constituents. 

While  I  regret  that  public  financing 
was  not  extended  to  House  and  Senate 
elections,  I  believe  the  legislation  we  will 
approve  today  has  laid  the  needed 
groundwork  for  public  financing  of  all 
Federal  elections.  It  is  only  a  first  step, 
but  it  is  a  giant  one. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  following  material  which 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Center  for  Pub- 
lic Financing  of  Elections:  A  summary 
of  the  campaign  reform  bill;  an  article 
entitled  "Public  Financing  of  the  Presi- 
dential Campaign";  and  a  chart  showing 
the  spending  limits  for  Senate  candi- 
dates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Campaign    Reform    Bill — A    Summary 

(Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments or  1974) 

CONTRIBTmON  LIMITS 

Limits  on  individual  contributions 

$1,000  limit  on  amount  an  Individual  may 
contribute  to  any  caindldate  for  U.S.  House. 
Senate,  or  President  in  primary  campaign 
(Presidential  primaries  treated  as  single  elec- 
tion) . 

•1,000  limit  on  contribution  to  any  federal 
candidate  in  general  election  (run-offs  and 
special  elections  treated  as  separate  elections; 
separate  $1,000  limit  applies) . 

No  Individual  may  contribute  more  than 
$25,0(X)  for  all  federal  campaigns  for  entire 
campaign  period  (Includes  contributions  to 
party  organizations  supporting  federal  candi- 
dates) . 

No  more  than  $1,000  In  Independent  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  any  one  candidate 
for  federal  office  per  entire  campaign  is  per- 
mitted. 

Certain  "in-ltind"  contributions  (up  to 
$600  per  candidate  per  election)  are  exempt 
from  contribution  limits. 

Limits  on  Organization  Contributions  (to 
qualify  as  an  organization,  must  be  regis- 
tered with  Elections  Commission  for  six 
months,  receive  contributions  from  more 
than  50  persons  and,  except  for  state  party 
organizations,  make  contributions  to  at  least 
Ave  candidates) . 

$5,000  limit  on  amount  an  organization 
may  contribute  to  any  candidate  for  VS. 
House,  Senate,  or  President  in  primary  elec- 
tion campaign  (Presidential  primaries  treated 
as  single  election) . 

$5,000  limit  on  contributions  to  any  fed- 
eral candidate  in  general  election  (run-offs 
and  special  elections  treated  as  separate  elec- 
tions; separate  $6,000  limit  applies). 

No  more  than  $1,000  In  Independent  ex* 
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pendltures  on  behalf  of  any  one  federal  can- 
didate during  entire  campaign  period. 

No  limit  on  aggregate  amount  organiza- 
tions may  contribute  In  campaign  period. 
nor  on  amount  organizations  may  contribute 
to  party  organizations  auppntlng  federal 
candidates. 

Certain  "In-klnd"  contributions  (up  to 
$600  per  candidate  per  election)  are  exempt 
from  contribution  limits. 

limits  on  candidate  oontributioru  to  own 
campaign 

President:  $60,000  for  entire  campaign. 

Senate:  $36,000  for  entire  campaign. 

Bouse:  $25,000  for  entire  campaign. 
Limits  on  party  contributiona 

National  and  state  party  organizations  11m- 
Ited  to  $5,000  in  actual  contributions  to  fed- 
eral candidates,  but  may  make  limited  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  its  candidate  In  gen- 
eral election  [see  spending  limits]. 

Spending  limits  (Existing  limits  on  media 
spending  repealed.  Total  candidate  spending 
limit  includes  basic  limit,  plus  20  percent 
additional  permitted  for  fund-raising,  plus 
limited  spending  by  parties  In  general  elec- 
tion.) 

Party  Conventions:  $2  million  for  national 
nominating  convention. 

Presidential  candidates 
Primary:  $10  million  basic  limit;  In  addi- 
tion, candidate  allowed  to  spend  20  percent 
above  limit  for  fund-raising — ^total  $12  mil- 
lion. In  any  presidential  primary,  candidate 
may  spend  no  more  than  twice  what  a  Sen- 
ate candidate  In  that  state  is  allowed  to 
spend.   [See  chart  for  Senate  limits.] 

General:  $20  miUion  basic  limit.  (Presi- 
dential candidate  not  opting  to  receive  pub- 
lic financing  would  be  allowed  to  spend  an 
additional  20  percent  for  fund-ratslng.) 

Party:  National  Party  may  spend  2<  times 
Voting  Age  Population,  or  approximately 
$2.9  million,  on  behalf  of  Its  Presidential 
nominee  in  general  election. 

Senate  candidates 

Primary:  St  x  VAP  of  state  or  $100,000, 
whichever  is  higher.  Additional  20  percent 
of  basic  limit  allowed  for  fund-raising.  (See 
attached  chairt  for  state  by  state  amounts.] 

General:  12t  x  VAP  of  state  or  $160,000. 
whichever  Is  higher.  Additional  20  percent  of 
basic  limit  allowed  for  fund-raising. 

Party:  In  general  election.  2<   x  VAP  or 
$20,000,  whichever  is  higher,  by  national  par- 
ty, and  2^  X  VAP  or  $20,000  by  state  party. 
[See  attached  chart  for  state  totals.] 
House  candidates 

Primary:  $70,000.  Additional  20  percent  of 
limit  allowed  for  fund-raising.  (Total — $84,- 
000,)  House  candidates  running  at  large  per- 
mitted to  spend  same  amount  as  Senate  can- 
didate m  that  state. 

General:  $70,000.  Additional  20  percent  al- 
lowed for  fund-raising.  (Total — $84,000.) 
House  candidates  running  at  large  permitted 
to  spend  same  as  Senate  candidate  in  that 
state. 

Party:  In  general  election,  $10,000  by  na- 
tional party  and  $10,000  by  state  party  on 
behalf  of  House  candidates. 

PRESmENTIAL    PTTBLIC    ITNANClNa     (FBOM 

dollar  cHECK-orr  ruND) 
General  election 
$20  million  In  public  funds;  acceptance  op- 
tional. Major  party  nominee  automatically 
qualifies  for  full  funding;  minor  party  and 
independent  candidate  eligible  to  receive 
proportion  of  fuU  funding  based  in  past  or 
current  votes  received.  If  candidate  receives 
full  funding,  no  private  contributions  per- 
mitted. 

Conventions 
$2  million;  optional.  Major  parties  auto- 
matically qualify.  Minor  parties  eligible  for 


lesser  amount  based  on  proportion  of  votes 
received  in  past  or  current  election. 
Primaries 

Federal  matching  of  private  contributions 
up  to  $250.  once  candidate  has  qualified  by 
raising  $100,000  ($5,000  in  each  of  20  states) 
in  matchable  contributions.  Only  first  $250  of 
any  private  contribution  may  be  matched. 
The  candidates  of  any  one  party  together 
may  receive  no  more  than  45  percent  of  total 
amount  avaUable  in  the  Fund;  no  single  can- 
didate may  receive  more  than  25  percent  of 
total  available.  Only  private  gifts  raised  after 
January  1975  qualify  for  matching  for  the 
1976  election;  no  federal  payments  wUI  be 
made  before  January  1976. 

Enforcement 

Creates  6-member  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission responsible  for  administering  elec- 
tion law  and  public  financing  program,  and 
vested  with  primary  civil  enforcement. 

President,  Speaker  of  House,  and  Presi- 
dent Pro-Tem  of  Senate  each  appoint  two 
members  (of  different  parties),  all  subject  to 
confirmation  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
(Such  members  may  not  be  officials  or  em- 
ployees of  any  branch  of  government  at  tUne 
of  appointment.) 

Secretary  of  Senate  and  Clerk  of  House  to 
serve  as  ex-offlclo,  non-voting  members  of 
the  Commission,  and  their  officers  to  serve  as 
custodian  of  reports  for  candidates  for  Sen- 
ate and  House. 

Commissioners  to  serve  full-time,  six-year, 
staggered  terms.  Rotating  one-year  chair- 
manship. 

Commission  to  receive  campaign  reports; 
make  rules  and  regulations  (subject  to  re- 
view by  Congress  within  30  days) ;  maintain 
cumulative  index  of  reports  filed  and  not 
filed;  make  special  and  regular  reports  to 
Congress  and  President;  serve  as  election  in- 
formation clearlngho\]se. 

Commission  has  power  to  render  advisory 
opinions;  conduct  audits  and  investigations; 
subpoena  witnesses  and  information;  Initi- 
ate clvU  proceedings  for  relief. 

Criminal  violations  to  be  referred  to  Jus- 
tice Department  for  prosecution;  provision 
for  advancing  cases  under  the  Act  on  the 
court  docket,  and  judicial  review. 

BEPORTTNG  AND  DISCLOSTTEE 

Candidate  required  to  establish  one  cen- 
tral campaign  committee;  all  contributions 
and  expenditures  on  behalf  of  candidate  must 
be  reported  through  this  committee.  Also  re- 
quires designation  of  specific  bank  deposi- 
tories. 

Full  reports  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures to  be  filed  with  Commission  10  days 
before  and  30  days  after  every  election,  and 
within  10  days  of  close  of  each  quarter  unless 
committee  has  received  or  expended  less  than 
$1,000  In  that  quarter.  Year-end  report  due 
In  non-election  years. 

Contributions  of  $1,000  or  more  received 
within  last  16  days  before  election  must  be 
reported  to  Commission  within  48  hours. 

Cash  contributions  over  $100  prohibited. 

Contributions  from  foreign  national  pro- 
hibited. 

Contributions  in  name  of  another  pro- 
hibited. 

Loans  treated  as  contributions;  mixst  have 
co-signer  or  guarantor  for  each  $1,000  of  out- 
standing obligation. 

Requires  that  any  organization  which 
spends  any  money  or  commits  any  act  for 
the  ptirpose  of  influencing  any  election 
(such  as  the  publication  of  voting  records) 
must  report  as  a  politclal  committee.  (This 
would  require  reporting  by  such  lobbying 
organizations  as  Common  Cause,  Environ- 
mental Action.  ACA,  etc.,  and  perhaps  many 
other  traditionally  non-electoral  organiza- 
tions). 

Every  person  who  spends  or  contributes 
over  $100,  other  than  to  or  through  a  candi- 


date or  political  committee,  Is  required  to 
report. 

OTHEK   PROVISIONS 

No  elected  or  appointed  official  or  employee 
of  government  may  accept  more  than  $1,0(W 
in  honorarium  for  speech  or  article,  (v 
$15,000  In  aggregate  per  year. 

Removes  Hatch  Act  restrictions  on  volun- 
tary activities  by  state  and  local  employees 
in  federal  campaigns.  If  not  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  state  law. 

Corporations  and  labor  unions  which  are 
government  contractors  are  permitted  to 
maintain  separate,  segregated  voluntary 
political  funds  In  accordance  with  18  USC 
610.  (Formerly  all  contributions  by  govern- 
ment contractors  were  prohibited.) 

Permits  use  of  excess  campaign  funds  to 
defray  expenses  of  holding  federal  office  or 
for  other  lawful  purposes. 

Prohibits  solicitation  of  funds  by  franked 
mail. 

Pre-empts  state  election  laws  for  federal 
candidates.  This  section  takes  effect  upon 
enactment. 

PENALTIES 

Increases  existing  fines  to  maximum  of 
$50,000. 

Candidate  for  federal  offices  who  falls  to 
file  reports  may  be  prohibited  from  nmnlng 
again  for  term  of  that  office  plus  one  year. 

Effective  Date:  January  1,  1975  (exc^t 
for  Immediate  pre-emption  of  state  laws). 

I»CBLic  Financing  of  thk  Presidential 
Campaign 

PubUc  financing  of  the  1976  Presidential 
election  is  provided  under  the  new  Campaign 
Reform  Bill.  Here  Is  the  way  It  works: 
General  election 

Each  candidate  for  President  is  limited  to 
campaign  expenditures  of  $20  million. 

Nominees  of  the  major  parties  are  eligible 
to  receive  the  full  $20  million  to  public 
funds.  Public  financing  Is  not  mandatory; 
the  candidate  may  soUcit  all  donations 
privately.  If  the  candidate  "goes  private," 
however,  individual  contributions  are  limited 
to  $1,000;  organization  contributions,  $5,0(X). 

Candidates  of  minor  parties  (those  re- 
ceiving at  least  five  percent  of  the  vote  in 
the  preceding  election)  are  eligible  for 
partial  fimdlng  based  on  the  percentage  of 
the  vote  received.  A  third  party  receiving  at 
least  five  percent  of  the  vote  In  1976  vrtll  be 
eUgible  for  partial  reimbursement  of  their 
expenses. 

NomiTiating  conventions 
Political  parties  are  limited  to  expendi- 
tures of  $2  mlUlon  for  their  presidential 
nominating  conventions.  A  major  party  is 
eUgl'ble  to  receive  the  full  $2  mlUlon  in  pub- 
lic funds;  however,  a  party  may  opt  to  fund 
its  convention  privately.  The  existing  law 
permitting  corporations  to  take  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  advertisements  in  conventions  pro- 
gram books  is  repealed. 

Presidential  primaries 

Each  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nation is  limited  to  campaign  expenditures 
of  $10  mllUon.  In  ecMsh  state,  he  may  spend 
no  more  than  twice  the  amo\int  permitted  a 
Senate  primary  candidate.  In  other  words, 
the  candidate  may  spend  no  more  than 
$200,000  in  the  New  Hampshire  primary; 
$928,000  in  Florida. 

To  be  eligible  for  public  funds,  a  candidate 
must  declare  himself  a  candidate  for  his 
party's  nomination  and  begin  soliciting  smaU 
contributions  ($250  or  less) .  When  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission  certifies  that  the 
candidate  has  received  at  least  $5,000  from 
contributors  In  each  of  20  states — for  a  total 
of  $100,000  In  matchable  fimds — the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  wUl  authorize  a  match- 
ing payment  of  $100,000  from  the  Dollar 
Check-off  Fund.  Subsequently,  each  eligible 
contribution  of  $250  or  less  will  be  matched 
from  the  Treasury. 
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WUle  an  Individual  may  c^trlbute  tl.OOO 
and  an  organization  may  glvf  96.000  during 
th«  pre-nomlnatlon  pterlod,  oivy  the  first  $250 
will  be  eligible  for  matching.  Ifo  cash  contri- 
butions will  be  matched;  au  contrlbutlona 
must  show  the  tazpayer'%  Identification 
niunber.  i 

In  addition  to  the  910  n^lUon  spending 
limit,  the  candidate  Is  perml^ed  to  spen.i  an 
additional  10  percent — 92  mlalon — for  fund- 
ratslng  costs. 

Only  contributions  raised  tltber  January  1, 
1975,  wUl  be  eligible  for  matahing.  No  pub- 
lic funds  wlU  be  given  out  v^tll  January  1, 
1976. 


Source  of  public  funds 
The  source  of  all  public  funding  Is  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund.  No  ad- 
ditional appropriations  legislation  Is  required 
of  Congress.  The  Fund  was  established  In 
1971  and  is  funded  by  taxpayers  who  check 
off  Line  8  on  IRS  Form  1040,  designating ^1 
oflhelr  taxes  (92  on  a  Joint  return)  fofthis 
purpose. 

This  Dollar  Checlc-Ofr  Fund  now  contains 
930.1  million.  If  taxpayers  check  oS  Line  8 
at  the  same  rate  as  last  year,  there  will  be 
a  minimum  of  964  million  In  the  fund  In 
time  for  the  1976  election,  and  very  likely 
more. 

SPENDING  LIMITS  FOR  SENATE  CANDIDATES 


Early  In  1976,  944  million  will  be  earmarked 
for  the  General  Election  and  the  Conven* 
tlons.  The  remaining  funds  will  be  designate* 
for  the  prlmarlea.  No  more  than  45  percent 
may  go  to  candidates  of  any  political  party. 
No  candidate  Is  eligible  to  receive  mora  than 
one-fourth  of  public  funds  available  for 
primaries. 

All  spending  limits  are  subject  to  cost-of. 
living  Increases,  using  1974  as  the  base  year. 

The  Fimd  will  be  under  continuing  «- 
view  by  the  new  Federal  Election  Commission 
to  Insure  that  eligible  candidates  receive 
equitable  treatment  and  that  adequate 
money  Is  available  to  meet  obligations  re- 
quired by  the  Act. 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California... 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii.   

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


1974  projected 
voting  age 
population 


Primary  limit 

(8  cents  times 

VAPor 

$100,000, 

whichever  is 

greater) 


Additional 

spending  (or 

fundraisini 

(priiMry) 


General  election 

limit  (12  cents 

times  VAP  or 

$150,000. 

whichever  is 

greater) 


Additional  Party  spending  Actual  spending 

spending  lor  permitted  in  limit  by 

fundraisini  candidate's  candidate 

(general)  liehalf  ■  (general  election) 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York . . 

North  Carolina -M. 

North  Dakota f. 

Ohio 


; 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


2,  392. 000 

$191,360 

$38.  272 

$287,  040 

$57,408 

$95,680 

206,000 

100,000 

20.000 

150.000 

30,000 

40,000 

1.442,000 

115.360 

23. 072 

173.040 

34,608 

57,680 

1.417,000 

113.360 

22. 672 

170.040 

34,080 

56,680 

14,  509, 000 

1,  150.  720 

232. 144 

1.741.080 

348,216 

580.360 

1,719.000 

137,  520 

27,504 

206.280 

41,256 

68,760 

2,124,000 

159.  920 

33  984 

254  880 

50,976 

84,360 

391,000 

100,000 

20.000 

150.000 

30,000 

40,000 

5.  799. 000 

463,920 

92.784 

695.880 

139, 176 

231.960 

3.  227, 000 

258, 160 

51.632 

387.  240 

77,448 

129.080 

571.000 

100.000 

20.000 

150.000 

30.000 

40.000 

519,000 

100.000 

20.000 

ISO.  000 

30.000 

40.000 

7.646.000 

611.680 

122.336 

917.520 

183.504 

305.840 

3, 603, 000 

288.240 

57.648 

432.  360 

86,472 

144,120 

2, 002, 000 

160.160 

32.  032 

240.240 

48,048 

80,080 

1,601.000 

128.080 

25. 616 

192. 120 

38,424 

64,040 

2.  296,  000 

183,680 

36.  736 

275. 520 

55.104 

91,840 

2,  457, 000 

196,560 

39. 312 

294.840 

58,968 

98,280 

700,000 

100,000 

20.000 

150.000 

30,000 

40,000 

2,781,000 

222.480 

44.496 

333. 720 

66,744 

111,240 

4,086,000 

326.880 

65.  376 

490.320 

98,064 

163.440 

6,  037, 000 

482,960 

96.592 

724.440 

144,888 

241.490 

2, 634, 000 

210. 720 

42  144 

316.080 

63.216 

105,360 

1,  495.  000 

119,600 

23.920 

179.400 

35,890 

59.800 

3,296.000 

263,680 

52.736 

395.  520 

79,104 

131,840 

484.000 

100,000 

20.000 

150.000 

30,000 

40,000 

1.068,000 

100,000 

20.000 

150.000 

30,000 

42,720 

382,000 

100,000 

20,000 

150.000 

30,000 

40.000 

550,000 

100.000 

20.000 

150,000 

30,000 

40.000 

5.099.000 

407,920 

81.  584 

611,880 

122.376 

203.960 

731.000 

100,000 

20.000 

150.000 

30.000 

40,000 

12.700,000 

1,016,000 

203.200 

1,524,000 

304,800 

508.000 

3,  635, 000 

290,800 

58.160 

436.200 

87,240 

145,400 

431.000 

100,000 

20.000 

150.000 

30.000 

40,000 

7.281.000 

582,480 

116.496 

873.  720 

174,744 

291.240 

1,879.000 

150.320 

30.064 

225.480 

45,096 

75,160 

1.587.000 

126.960 

25.  392 

190.440 

38,088 

63.480 

8.  336.  000 

666.880 

133.  376 

1.  000.  320 

200,064 

333,440 

691.000 

100.000 

20.000 

150.000 

30,000 

40,000 

1,831.000 

146.  480 

29  296 

219, 720 

43,944 

73,240 

464.000 

100.000 

20.000 

150,000 

30,000 

40,000 

2,881.000 

230.480 

46.096 

345.  720 

69, 144 

115,240 

8.  050,  000 

544.000 

128.  800 

966.000 

193,200 

322,000 

746.000 

100,000 

20,000 

150.000 

30,000 

40,000 

316.000 

100.000 

20.000 

150,000 

30,000 

40,000 

3.331,000 

266.480 

53.296 

399, 720 

79,944 

133, 240 

2,  377,  000 

190. 160 

38.  032 

285,240 

57,048 

95,080 

1,  238,  000 

100.000 

20,000 

150,000 

30,000 

49,  520 

3,121,000 

249.  580 

49,  936 

374,520 

74.904 

124,840 

244.000 

100.000 

20.000 

150,000 

30.000 

40,000 

$440,128 
220,000 
265, 328 
260,800 

2,669.656 
316,296 
390,816 
220,000 

1,067,016 
593, 768 
220,000 
220,000 

1,406,864 
662,952 
369.368 
294,584 
422,464 
452,088 
220.000 
511,704 
751,824 

1,110,808 
484,656 
275,080 
606,464 
220,000 
222,720 
220,000 
220,000 
939.216 
220,000 

2.336,800 
668.840 
220.000 

1,339,704 
345,736 
292,008 

1,  533, 824 
220,000 
336,904 
220,000 
530,104 

1, 481,  200 
220,000 
220,000 
612.904 
437,368 
229,  520 
574.264 
220.000 


>  State  and  national  political  parties  are  4<ch  permitted  to  spend  in  behalf  ol  their  nominee  for 
the  Senate  an  additional  2  cants  times  the  v#ing  age  population  or  $20,000— whichever  is  greater. 


Each  congressional  district. 


Note:  Voting  age  population  estimates  are  taken  from  "Population  Estimates  and  Projections." 
Department  of  Commerce,  Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administration,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Series  P-25,  No.  526,  September  1974. 


SPENDING  LIMITS  FOR  HOUSE  CANDIDATES 


Primary 
limit 


Additional 

General 

Additional 

Party  spending 

spending  for 

election 

spending  (or 
fundraising 

in  candidate's 

fundrsising 

limit 

behalf! 

Actual  spending 

limit 

by  candidate 

(general 

election) 


$70,000 


$14,000 


$70,000 


$14,000 


$20,000 


$104,000 


'  $10,000  from  State  party  and  $10,000  froi  national  party. 


Note:  In  Stales  with  a  single  congressional  district,  candidates  for  the  House  are  subject  to  the 
same  limits  as  candidates  for  the  Senate. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 
icance  of  this  Federal  Ele^ions 
paign  Act  will  be  that  this 
one  long  stride  forward  in 
public  financing. 


the  signif- 

Cam- 

moves  us 

;he  area  of 


:t 


The  act,  makes  the  appropriations  of 
the  money  checked  off  on  individual  tax 
returns  automatic  and  implements  the 
action  taken  already  with  regard  to  the 
Presidential  campaign  checkoff  proposal 


of  $1  optional  with  each  taxpayer.  The 
bill  provides  also  that  $2  million  would  be 
made  available  to  each  of  the  two  major 
parties,  with  a  formula  as  is  spelled  out 
elsewhere  in   the  checkoff  system  for 
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appropriate  reimbursement  for  third 
parties,  to  provide  for  expenses  of 
nominating  conventions. 

Now,  the  significant  thing  about  this 
measure  is  that  it  provides  that  here- 
after candidates  seeking  to  be  nominated 
for  President  of  the  United  States  may 
obtain  Federal  matching  once  they  have 
achieved  enough  Individual  small  con- 
tributions to  merit  the  thought  that  they 
are  serious  candidates. 

To  be  specific,  a  candidate  must  raise 
$100,000  in  contributions  of  no  more 
than  $250,  and  that  candidate  must  raise 
as  much  as  $5,000  In  20  States  to  demon- 
strate, in  effect,  that  he  is  a  serious 
candidate  and  that  he  has  support 
beyond  the  immediate  State  or  region 
from  whence  he  halls. 

As  I  understand  this  provision,  once  a 
candidate  had  raised  tlie  first  $100,000 
as  stipulated,  the  amount  that  is  raised 
under  the  checkoff  sjrstem  and,  there- 
after, every  small  contribution  of  $250  or 
less  is  matched  by  an  equal  amount  up  to 
$5  million  so  that  the  candidate  could 
raise  a  total  of  $5  million  and  have  $5 
million  made  available  to  him  through 
Treasury  financing. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  extension  of 
what  this  Senator  sought  to  initiate  in 
1966,  almost  8  years  ago  now,  when  the 
then  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
brought  in  an  amendment  to  a  revenue 
bill  suggesting  that  the  general  electiom 
of  the  President  should  be  financed  by 
a  $1  tax  checkoff -type  proposal  as  is  now 
the  law.  That  proposal  became  law  as  an 
amendment  to  a  major  revenue  measure. 
In  time,  I  believe,  the  significcmoe  of  that 
amendment  will  dwarf  the  bill  Itself  and 
all  other  amendments  that  were  on  it. 

I  believe  that  was  a  bill  which  was  sub- 
sequently referred  to  as  the  first  Christ- 
mas tree  bill  because  it  came  late  in  the 
year  and  it  had  so  many  amendments  to 
it  that  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said: 

When  the  bUl  bit  the  floor  It  lit  up  like  a 
Christmas  tree. 

There  were  many  amendments  on  the 
bill  that  were  wanted  on  behalf  of  many 
Of  their  constituents. 

In  the  year  1967  there  were  some  Dem- 
ocrats who  felt  that  they  made  a  mis- 
take in  permitting  the  tax  checkoff  to  fi- 
nance the  Presidential  election  to  be- 
come law,  and  they  joined  forces  with 
those  Republicans  who  had  opposed  this 
proposal  in  what  developed  Into  a  rather 
lengthy  debate  to  prevent  this  new  law 
from  ever  going  Into  effect. 

It  was  with  considerable  disappoint- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  T^^^igi^nft 
saw  that  there  were  a  lot  of  good  peo- 
ple who  should  be  supporting  that  first 
public  campaign  financing  measure  be- 
cause of  their  liberal  backgroimd  and 
their  poUticsJ  philosophy  who  were,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  opposing  it. 

There  was  the  then  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Oore,  for  example,  who  was 
one  I  would  have  thought  would  have 
favored  this  very  strongly  and  who.  In 
fact,  had  voted  for  It  in  the  committee 
and  then  saw  fit  to  lead  the  fight  against 
the  proposal 

There  was  the  former  Senator  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy,  who 
saw  dangers  that  aroused  his  fears  that 


this  could  be  used  in  an  improiier  man- 
ner. 

There  were  quite  a  few  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who,  at  that  time,  had  be- 
come disillusioned  with  the  then  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  Johnson,  who  felt  that 
this  was  something  that  President  John- 
son wanted  for  his  own  advantage. 

Now  that,  in  my  judgment,  was  not  the 
truth.  I  had  discussed  this  matter  with 
President  Johnson  on  occasion.  He  told 
me  he  thought  I  was  right  about  it.  He 
said  he  was  capable  of  raising  whatever 
campaign  funds  he  cared  to  raise,  but 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
Democrats  would  have  another  Harry 
Truman  running  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  recalled  how  difficult 
it  was  for  President  Truman,  even  as  a 
dedicated  President,  to  raise  enough 
money  to  pay  transportation  expenses 
to  move  the  Truman  train  around  the 
country  in  order  to  take  his  message  to 
the  people  in  that  very  difficult  election 
when  he  fought  an  underdog  race  and 
survived  that  race  to  become  one  of  our 
great  Presidents  after  his  reelection. 

So,  Mr.  President,  after  that  long  de- 
bate of  about  7  weeks,  the  Senate  finally 
voted  for  an  amendment  to  say  that  this 
public  financing  proposal  would  not  be- 
come effective  until  Congress  has  pro- 
vided further  guideUnes. 

Thereafter,  President  Nixon  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  oftentimes  thought,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  support  of  a  number  of  our 
liberal  Democratic  friends  who  thought 
this  might  be  something  that  President 
Johnson  wanted  for  his  own  advsmtage, 
and  therefore  voted  to  negate  the  pro- 
visions of  that  bill.  Richard  Nixon  would 
not  have  been  President  of  the  United 
States  because  Senator  Humfhrst  ran  a 
very  close  race,  very  poorly  financed,  but 
very  doae. 

Had  Httbkst  Huuphut  had  the  funds 
to  make  an  equally  Impressive  presenta- 
tion on  television,  as  that  available  to 
his  Republican  opponent,  it  Is  fairly 
clear  to  all  of  us  at  this  point  that  Hubert 
Humphrey  then  Vice  President  would 
have  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was,  in  my  judgment,  largely  because 
some  of  our  good  friends  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  am  sure 
for  good  conscientious  reasons,  voted  to 
prevent  the  public  financing  checkoff 
proposal  from  going  into  effect,  that  the 
Democrats  lost  the  next  Presidential 
election  of  1968. 

Now.  a  few  years  thereafter,  with 
reference  to  campaign  financing  and  re- 
form proposals,  our  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  proposed  to  some  of  us  that 
we  should  initiate  a  proposal  to  make 
available  equal  time  to  the  candidates  for 
both  sides  running  for  President  of  the 
United  States  and  that  we  should  make 
some  tax  deductions  and  tax  credits,  to 
help  encourage  small  contributions  to 
political  campaigns. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  at  that  time.  I  made  It  clear 
that  I  did  not  expect  to  support  any 
proposal  of  that  sort  imless  we  made 
some  forward  progress  toward  justifying 
some  form  of  public  financing  under  the 
checkoff  proposal,  or  some  similar  pro- 
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posal,  because,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
only  when  we  finance  campaigns  in  a 
way  where  the  outcome  of  the  campaign 
does  not  depend  in  any  respect  on  who 
has  the  most  money,  or  who  has  the 
greatest  appeal  to  the  vested  interests, 
that  one  can  feel  that  the  voice  of  the 
public  and  the  people  are  electing  a  man 
not  because  of  the  financial  power  be- 
hind him  but  because  what  he  has  to 
say  makes  the  best  sense  and  appeals 
most  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
American  people. 

So  I  insisted  that  if  I  were  to  support 
something  of  that  sort  it  ought  to  have  at 
least  a  $1  checkoff  proposal  as  part  of  the 
package. 

So.  in  due  course,  in  considering  a  debt 
limit  bill,  as  I  recall  it,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Islsuid  (Mr.  Pas- 
TORz)  would  offer  this  pacluige  of  amend- 
ments which  would  provide  a  deduction 
and  a  tax  credit  for  small  contributions 
and  would  Implement  the  tax  checkoff 
approach  which  we  had  previously  en- 
acted and  put  on  the  statute  books  m 
1966. 

After  a  really  heated  and  lengthy  de- 
bate on  the  checkoff  proposal,  this  pro- 
visicm  finally  passed.  We  were  alerted  at 
that  time  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  expected  to  veto  the  debt 
limit  bill  if  need  be,  rather  than  permit 
the  tax  checkoff  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
two  candidates  making  their  campaigns 
and  expressing  their  views,  as  they  saw 
it,  to  the  pubUc  in  1972. 

So  while  the  Senate  had  passed  the 
measure  intending  that  it  should  be  ef- 
fective in  1972,  by  threat  of  Presidential 
veto  we  were  compelled  to  settle  for  an 
effective  date  in  1976. 

yti.  President,  the  checkoff  proposal 
is  on  the  books  smd  people  are  marking 
it  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  the  as- 
surance of  adequate  financing  for  the 
1976  election  a  certainty.  So  much  so  that 
we  now  find  we  can  provide  that  more 
than  the  general  election  can  be  financed 
under  a  system  whereby  taxpayers  mark 
their  own  tax  returns  that  they  would 
like  to  have  $1  of  their  tax  money  spent 
in  a  fashion  that  would  help  to  assure  us 
a  President  beyond  the  reach  of  undue 
influence  of  large  financial  contributions. 

We  will  have  that  kind  of  election  for 
the  first  time  In  1976. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
have  expressed  disappointment  and  wUI 
continue  to  express  disappointment  that 
this  bill  did  not  extend  the  public  fi- 
nancing concept  to  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators and  Meinbers  of  Congress.  I  voted 
for  that  proposal.  In  the  long  run.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  am  aroimd  here  another 
6  years,  I  hope  to  be  one  of  those  who 
help  put  it  on  the  statute  books.  It  Is 
just  as  well  that  it  does  not  happen 
now. 

I  say  that  because  these  major  Issues 
should  not  be  decided  based  on  who  is 
right;  it  should  be  decided  because  we 
agree  on  what  is  right. 

We  will  best  know  how  to  Implement 
a  public  financing  approach  when  we 
have  had  experience  with  the  checkoff 
in  the  election  of  a  President  in  the 
year  1976. 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure   demonstrates    the    enormous    for- 
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plement the  type  of  suggestion  that  was 
implicit  in  the  $1  checkoff  proposal.  That 
Is  that  every  citizen  should  have  an  equal 
amount  of  influence,  and  every  person 
elected  to  public  office  should  be  equally 
obligated  to  all  citizens;  that  no  one 
should  have  any  greater  influence  be- 
cause of  his  money,  and  that  no  public 
servant  should  be  in  any  greater  measure 
beholden  to  someone  because  of  that 
money. 

This  is  a  red-letter  day  for  our  democ- 
racy, Mr.  Presidrait,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  played  a  part  in  the  im- 
plementation of  something  that  we 
started  8  years  ago. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
conferees  for  the  tremendous  assistance 
they  gave  to  all  of  the  conference  during 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

We  have  very  divergent  views  on  the 
conference  committee,  and  we  had  those 
who  were  opposed  to  public  financing, 
those  who  favored  it,  those  who  wanied 
tighter  disclosure  provisions,  and  so  on. 
However,  despite  the  differing  views  we 
had  very  cooperative  people  and  co- 
operative staff,  and  I  want  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  all  of  the  conferees  and  to 
oiu-  fine  staff  people  who  assisted  us  in 
developing  what  I  think  is  a  very  fine 
campaign  reform  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abottrezk).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfuxd).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore, I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SKN),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ehvin)  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartkk)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr,  AnciN), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baksb)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkll- 
mok)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Gold  WATER),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  E>akota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  frooi 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Willxak  L.  Scott),  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mi.  Stat- 
FORD)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce,  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
BAKER)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  60, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 


[No.  4«e  Leg.) 

YEAS— «0 

Abourezk 

Huddleaton 

Nelson 

B*yb 

Hughes 

Beau 

Hiunphrey 

Pactort 

Blden 

Jackson 

PearsOD 

Brock 

Javlts 

PeU 

Brooke 

Johnston , 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

FroxnUra 

Byrd.  Robert  0.  Long 

Randolph 

cannon 

Magnuson 

aiblooff 

Case 

Mansfield 

Roth 

CbUea 

Uathlas 

Schwelker 

Clark 

McOee 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cranston 

McOoyem 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Bagleton 

Metcaif 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

Metzenbaum 

Taft 

Hart 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

HadceU 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Hathaway 

MOSS 

Weicker 

HoUlngs 

Muskle 
NAYS— 16 

wmiams 

AUen 

EasUand 

Meaellan 

BarUett 

Fannin 

McCIure 

Byrd. 

Oumey 

Stennls 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Hansen 

Thurmond 

cotton 

Helms 

Tower 

Curtla 

Uruaka 

PRESENT 

AND  OIVINO  A 

LIVE  PAIR, 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— I 

Buckley, 

•g&ln»t. 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Aiken 

Dole 

Hatfield 

Baket 

Domlnlck 

inouye 

BeUmon 

Ervln 

Packwood 

Bennett 

Fj)ng 

Scott. 

Bentsen 

Oold  water 

WUllam  L. 

Btble 

Gravel 

Sparkman 

Church 

Orlffln 

Stafford 

cook 

Hartke 

Young 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Vb» 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  S.  3044,  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  amendments,  represents 
another  significant  breakthrough  in  re- 
forming the  political  processes  of  this 
Nation.  So  many  In  the  Senate  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  this  great  refonn 
effort,  but  I  wish  at  this  time  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  who  worked  so  hard  on  this 
conference  committee  under  the  great 
lesulershlp  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon).  All  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  are  to  be  com- 
mended, but  Senator  Cannon  partlculaitf 
for  the  broad  representation  he  solicited 
even  from  outside  his  committee.  "Hie 
great  breakthrough  in  public  financing 
of  Federal  Presidential  proceeds  as  wdl 
as  general  elections  Is  truly  the  great 
first  step  toward  creating  a  totally 
changed  climate  for  future  elections.  Tba 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  has  been  the  real  champion 
of  the  dollar  checkoff  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  and  played  such  an  Important 
role  In  the  conference  ccHnmlttee  In  n- 
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tainlng  this  provtoioD.  In  futm  years, 
with  his  continued  leadenhli»,  lam  oon- 
ildent  that  this  concept  trlU  be  expanded 
to  all  Federii  elec^in^. 

My  ooneftgae.  the  dlstlngtiished  Re- 
putdican  leader  (Mr.  Book  Soott)  Is  to 
be  commended  for  )aiB  great  leadenblp 
OD  the  bill  and  on  the  overall  i»ogram 
of  reforms  of  the  political  process.  He 
sDd  Senator  Ksinna>T  have  provided  the 
leadership  to  this  Congress  on  public 
flnancing  and  their  oontribntions  have 
been  immense.  To  Senaton  Cuix. 
Mathias,  Pastou.  Btrs,  oiirnx  and 
Stevens,  the  Senate  owes  its  sincere 
thanks  for  the  completion  of  this  luid- 
mark  legislation. 

The  country  shall  be  better  for  the 
work  the  Senate  haa  completed  today  on 
8.3044.        

TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  During  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  4057  yesterday.  Senator 
Hartke  withdrew  an  amendment  to 
S.  4057.  Inadvertently,  the  Incorrect 
amendment  was  withdrawn.  Thereafter, 
HJl.  15223  was  considered  by  the  Senate 
and  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill,  as 
amended,  was  substituted  for  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Hoiue  bill.  Therefore  the 
bill  as  passed  contains  several  mistakes. 
Section  208(d)  of  the  bill  should  be 
deleted  as  should  tKI6'  4  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  passage 
of  HJl.  15223  including  the  third  reading 
aod  that  section  208(d)  and  all  of  title  4 
of  S.  4057  be  deleted,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  corrected  be  repassed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRAVEL  EXPENSE  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3341. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  3341)  to 
revise  certain  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  per  diem  and 
mileage  expenses  of  employees  and  other 
individuals  traveling  on  official  business, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  tba  «»wii<t*<t'([  rla\iiit,  b^iI 
insert:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  ee  the 
"Travel  Bxpense  Amendnoenta  Act  of  1074". 

Sec.  a.  Section  6701(3)  of  Utle  6.  United 
States  Oxle,  is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

(2)  "  'Employee'  means  an  Individual  em- 
ployed in  or  under  an  agency  including  an 
Individual  employed  .IntermlttenUy  in  the 
Government  service  as  an  expert  or  connilt- 
ant  and  paid  on  a  dally  wben-actually-em- 
ployed  basis  and  an  Individual  serving  with- 
out pay  or  at  one  dollar  a  year;" 

Sec.  3.  Section  STOS  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  aa  foOowa: 
"f  5702.  Per  diem:   employees  traveling  on 
official  bUBlneee 

"  (a)  An  employee  while  traveling  on  official 
business  away  from  hie  designated  poet  of 
duty  Is  entitled  to  a  per  diem  allowance  for 
travel  inside  the  continental  United  States  at 
k  rate  not  to  exceed  $35.  For  travel  outside 
the  continental  United  States,  the  per  diem 


aUowaoce  duUl  be  eetahllahed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  aeneral  Bervlcee,  or  hla  designee, 
for  each  locality  where  travel  la  to  be  per- 
formed. For  travel  conaumlng  leee  than  a  fuU 
day,  such  ratea  may  be  allocated  i«oportlon- 
ately  purauant  to  regiilatlnna  preecrlbed 
under  section  6707  of  this  title. 

"(b)  An  employee  who,  while  traveling  on 
official  bualneaa  away  from  hla  derignated 
poet  of  duty,  beromee  Inoajwdtated  by  Ul- 
neaa  or  Injury  not  due  to  hla  own  misconduct, 
la  entitled  to  the  per  dlam  allowance  and 
appropriate  transportation  ezpenaes  until 
such  time  as  he  can  again  travel,  and  to  the 
per  diem  allowance  and  transportation  ex- 
penses during  return  travel  to  his  designated 
post  of  duty. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  presctfbed  iinder 
section  6707  of  this  title,  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  or  bis  designee,  may  pre- 
scribe conditions  under  which  an  employee 
may  be  reUnbursed  for  the  actual  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  official  travel  when  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  allowance  would  be  less  than 
these  expenses,  except  that  such  reimburse- 
ment shall  not  exceed 

"(1)  sec  per  day  for  travel  within  the 
continental  United  States  wben  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  otherwise  aUowable  Is  de- 
termined to  be  Inadequate  (A)  due  to  the 
unusual  clrcumstancea  of  the  travel  assign- 
ment, or  (B)  for  travel  to  high  rate  geo- 
graphical areas  designated  aa  such  In  reg- 
ulations prescribed  under  section  6707;  or 

"(2)  tSK)  per  day  plus  the  locality  per 
diem  rate  prescribed  for  travel  outside  the 
conUnuital  United  States. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a 
Justice  or  judge,  except  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  section  456  of  title  28.". 

SBO.  4.  Section  6703  of  tltte  8.  United 
States  Ctode,  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Skc.  6.  Section  5704  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  5704.  Mileage  and  related  allowancea 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  5707  of  this  title,  an  employee  who 
Is  engaged  on  official  business  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  entitled  to  not  in  excess  of — 

"(1)  8  cents  a  mUe  for  the  use  of  a  pri- 
vately owned  motorcycle;   or 

"(2)  18  cents  a  mUe  for  the  use  of  a 
privately  owned  automobile;  or 

"(3)  24  cents  a  mile  for  the  use  of  a 
privately  owned  airplane; 
Instead  of  actual  expensee  of  transportation 
when  that  mode  of  transportation  is  au- 
thorized or  approved  as  more  advantageous 
to  the  Government.  A  determination  of  ad- 
vantage is  not  required  when  payment  of  a 
mUeage  basis  Is  limited  to  the  cost  of  travel 
by  common  carrier  Including  per  diem. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  mileage  allow- 
ance authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  employee  may  be  reimbursed 
for — 

"(1)  paiiclng f ees; 

"(2)  ferry  fees; 

"(3)  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel  costs;  and 

"(4)  airplane  landing  and  tie-down  fees.". 

Sac.  6.  Section  6707  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  la  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I  6707.  Regulations  and  reports 

"(a)  Tlie  Administrator  at  General  Serv- 
ices shall  prescribe  regulations  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  this  subchapter. 

"(b)  The  Administrate  of  General  Serv- 
ices, in  consultation  with  the  Comptroller 
Gena«l  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  repreeentatlves  of  otganlcations  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  shaU  conduct 
periodic  studies  of  the  cost  at  travel  and  the 
operation  of  privately  owned  vehicles  to  em- 
ployees while  engaged  on  official  buslnees, 
and  ahall  report  the  results  of  such  studies 
to  Congress  at  least  once  a  year.". 

Skc.  7.  The  seventh  paragraph  undn  the 
heading  "Administrative  Provisions"  In  tbe 
Senate    appropriation    In    the    Legislative 


Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1967  (2  U£.C. 
68b) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "825"  and 
"$40"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$36" 
and  "$60".  respectively. 

Sxc.  8.  Item  6707  contained  in  the  analysis 
at  aubchi^iter  1  of  chapter  67  of  title  6  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"6707.  Begulations  and  reports.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tba 
Senate,  after  some  effort,  passed  8.  3341 
relating  to  per  diem  and  mileage  ex- 
penses on  September  19.  The  House  was 
scheduled  to  take  up  a  similar  bill.  HJl. 
15903.  under  suspension  of  the  rules  on 
Monday.  October  7.  Discussion  with 
House  staff  indicates  that  the  bin  win 
pass  in  its  present  form,  and  It  has 
passed  in  its  present  form. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House,  and  hereby  request  a  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mkxcalv) 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Met- 
CALP.  the  Senator  from  Elentucky  (Mr. 
Hm>DLXsTON).  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy)  be  appointed  as  con- 
ferees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  appointed  Mr.  Metcalt.  Hr. 
Httsdleston,  and  Mr.  Perot  confereee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  898— 
NATIONAL  LEGAL  SECRETARIES' 
COURT  OBSERVANCE  WEEK 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  seccmd  full  week  in  October  1974, 
as  National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court 
Observance  Week,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  Its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  johit 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  898) 
was  read  the  first  time  by  title  and  the 
second  time  at  length,  as  follows: 

Beaolved  by  tfie  Senate  and  House  of  Jtep- 
reaentattves  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amerloa 
Hi  Congreaa  tuaembled,  TbaX  the  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  second  full 
week  in  October.  1974,  as  "National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week",  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monlee  and  activities. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'FICEK.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion.     

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  House  of  R^resentatlves 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  898.  It 
has  come  over  to  the  Senate  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  honors  the  secretaries 
of  the  Nation,  an  honor  that  is  justly 
due. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  House 
passed  it,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  pass  it,  too. 
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I  have  cleared  this  re  olutlon  with  the 
majority  leader,  Mr.  M  jtstisld.  the  as- 
sistant majority  leadei  Mr.  Btkd,  the 
minority  leader,  Mr.  S  sott,  the  assist- 
ant minority  leader,  1  jr.  ORimN,  the 
chairman  of  the  Judi(  iary  Committee 
Mr.  Eastland,  and  the  t^o  members  of 
the  subcommittee  of  thf  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee 
nature, 

Mr.  President,  I  hopx 
acts  on  it  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OP*ICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and  open 
to  amendment.  If  the9>  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  offered,  the 
reading  and  passage  of 
tlon. 

The  Joint  resolution 
was  ordered  to  a  third 
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Unit  A 


Although    our   economU 
sound  and  strong,  with  Itt 
tact,  the  economy  Is 
Acuities.  Inflation  Is  far 
people  are  having  trouble 
ment.    llie    financial 
kilter.  Interest  rates  are 
Is  suffering  badly.  The 
of  the  economy  Is 

The  origins  of  thee« 
plex.  Part  of  the  problem 
international  shocks: 

The   dtsastrous   world 
production  In  1973,  which 
soaring. 

Two  International 
lar,  which  made  the 
attractive  source  for  other 
scarce  materials. 

The  tripling  of  crude  oil 
erted  a  powerful  and 
entire  price  structure. 

Here  at  home,  a  long 
stimulative  policies  created 
suree  that  gradvially  and  Im 
In  Intensity.  With  that 
Ing,  the  economy  could  no 
side   shocks;    rather,   those 
built  into  the  system, 
Ing  our  problem. 

Twice   within   the   past 
and  In  1971-72,  we  let  an 
gain  price  stability  slip 
Thus  Inflation  has  gathere< 
haa  become  the  chronic 
and  oonsiuners  aUke.  Indee 
Is  the  primary  cause  of  ou 

Consumer    confidence 
causing  most  families  to 
Ing,    as    clearly    indicated 
growth  In  the  physical 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half, 

An  "Inflation  premium 
"true"  Interest  rates,  so 
mortgages   at   9-10   perceni 
bonds  at   10-12  percent, 
our  flnanclal  marketa. 
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market,  which  were  structond  for  an  econ- 
omy with  a  relatlTely  stable  prtoe  level. 

Another  development  that  has  created  a 
serious  eoonomle  Unbalance  la  the  fact  that 
our  elTlllan  labor  fdrce  has  been  expanding 
rapidly.  For  the  size  of  our  labor  force,  there- 
fore, we  are  short  on  capital  equipment.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period,  the  effectiveness  of  price 
controls  in  certain  sectors — e.g.,  steel,  paper 
and  other  basic  materlala— created  specific 
bottlenecks  that  limited  the  production  ca- 
pacity of  the  entire  economy.  As  a  result, 
unemployment  was  higher  than  It  otherwise 
would  have  been.  Also,  the  dampening  im- 
pact of  price  controls  on  profits  held  back 
new  capital  expansion  programs  In  some  of 
these  vital  industries. 

Thus,  Acause  our  problems  are  complex,  It 
Is  clear  that  our  program  to  deal  with  them 
must  be  comprehensive.  It  Is  also  clear  that 
the  solution  cannot  be  achieved  quickly. 
There  are  no  simple.  Instantaneous  cures  for 
our  dUIlcuItles.  Discipline  and  patience  are 
the  watchwords. 

We  must,  therefore,  have  a  strong  policy  of 
budgetary  and  monetary  restraint  to  work 
down  the  rate  of  inflation.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  provide  the  means  for  a  healthy 
long-run  growth  in  the  capacity  of  the  econ- 
omy, correct  the  Imbalances  that  have  devel- 
oped In  recent  years,  and  see  to  it  that  the 
burdens  of  this  effort  are  shared  on  an  equi- 
table basis.  Some  further  rise  In  unemploy- 
ment appears  probable,  and  we  will  take 
steps  to  deal  with  It.  However,  we  can  and 
will  achieve  our  goals  without  a  large  In- 
crease In  unemployment.  There  wUl  be  no 
economic  depression  in  the  United  States. 

AMKNDING  THZ  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OP  l»«e 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  makes  it  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  "pro- 
mote maximum  employment,  production  and 
purchasing  power."  Although  the  words  "pur- 
chasing power"  have  sometimes  been  inter- 
preted as  meaning  price-level  stability,  it 
would  nevertheless  be  helpful  to  clarify  the 
term  and  make  explicit  In  the  Employment 
Act  the  goal  of  stability  in  the  general  price 
level.  The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
receive  from  their  government  stronger  as- 
surance that  policies  will  be  followed  to  safe- 
guard the  purchasing  power  of  their  money 
in  addition  to  policies  that  will  provide 
abundant  Job  opportunities  and  a  rising  level 
of  living. 

We,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  section  of 
the  Act  referred  to  above  be  amended  to  read 
as  foUows:  ".  .  .  for  all  those  able,  willing, 
and  seeking  to  work,  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  maximum  production,  and  sta- 
bility of  the  general  price  level." 

intirnationai.  cooperation 

There  is  much  that  we  and  other  nations 
can  do  to  restore  the  health  of  the  Interna- 
tional economy.  Tlte  economic  problems  of 
one  nation,  as  well  as  Its  policies  for  dealing 
with  them,  affect  other  n^.^!^ftT^4  Oovem- 
ments  thus  have  the  responsibility  not  only 
to  maintain  healthy  economies  but  also  to 
formulate  policies  in  a  way  that  comple- 
ments, rather  than  disrupts,  the  constructive 
efforts  of  others. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  major  eco- 
nomic powers  such  as  the  United  States.  Our 
policies  to  reduce  inflation  and  restore  satis- 
factory growth  are  Intended  to  contribute 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  International 
economy.  We  Intend,  further,  to  work  with 
others  so  that : 

We  can  ensure  secure  and  reasonably 
priced  goods,  particularly  food  and  fuel,  for 
all  nations. 

We  can  minimize  national  policy  conflicts 
or  distortions  that  direct  resources  away  from 
their  most  productive  uses. 

We  can  provide  early  warning  of  potential 
shifts  In  supply  and  demand  so  that  nations 
can  avoid  potential  disruptions. 

We  can  try  to  harmonize  national  efforts 


In  such  areas  as  conservation,  investment  and 
balance  of  payments  management. 

A  small  delegation  led  by  aw.i.^.^^^|^^ 
Eberle  departed  today  for  Canada,  Sums 
and  Japan  to  (Hsniss  the  polldes  daaolbed 
herein  and  to  explore  how  w*  can  bettar 
address  and  rescdve  common  probtoaM  la  a 
mutually  supportive  fashion. 

A  cornerstone  of  our  International  efforti 
is  the  multilateral  tzade  negotiation  sched- 
uled to  begin  this  faU.  Passage  of  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  will  provide  the  United  States 
with  an  opportunity  to  help  Improve  the 
international  trading  order  and  to  ensure 
that  United  States  Interests  are  well  served 
therein.  Without  this  blU,  the  United  Statee 
wUl  be  regarded  abroad  as  lacking  the  tools 
or  the  mterest  to  buUd  multilateral  solutions 
to  pressing  eoonomle  problems.  With  it  the 
United  States  can  play  a  leadership  role  In 
negotutlng  guldeltaiss  to  rsduce  distortions 
of  trade  and  Investment  that  force  worksts 
or  farmers  in  one  nation   to  pay  for  the 
economic  policies  of  another  nation.  We  can 
also  w<xti  toward  a  multUateral  system  of 
safeguards  that  provide  for  temporary— but 
only    temimrary— llmlte    on    Importe   whsa 
there   Is  a  need   for  certain   Industrlss  to 
adjust  smoothly  to  economic  shifts. 
WOOD  AND  nam 
Food  prices  are  of  major  concern  In  our 
fight  against  Inflation.  Because  of  weatbar 
problems  and  heavy  demands  from  around 
the  world,  food   prices   are   anticipated  to 
Increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  10  penmt 
or  more  over  the  next  18  months.  Only  br 
expanding  farm  production.  Improving  pi«. 
ductlvlty.   and   """^'ilng  foreign  «««»«««m 
can  we  hope  to  reduoe  the  rate  of  Inrriew 
Increased  production  offers  our  brlgbtest 
hope  for  omnbatlng  Inflation,  and  we  era 
committed  to  a  program  of  all-out  food  pro- 
duction. There  are  presently  no  govemment 
restrictions  on  planting  of  wheat,  feed  gnUts, 
soybeans  and  cotton  (excluding  eztra-loag- 
staple  cotton) .  To  remove  restrictions  on  rles 
production,  we  support  pending  leglaiatkn. 
but  with  a  nonlnflatlonary  target  prtoe.  m 
addition,  new  leglsIaUon,  which  we  support, 
has  just  been  Introduced  to  remove  restric- 
tions  on   the  production  of  peanuts  and 
extra-long-staple  cotton. 

Farmers  must  be  assured  of  adequate  sup- 
plies of  fertilizers  and  fuel.  The  Secretary  a< 
Agriculture  has  been  directed  to  work  with 
the  Interagency  FertUlxer  Task  Foroe  to  ee- 
tabllsh  a  reporting  systMn.  Fuel  wUl  be 
allocated  if  necessary.  Authority  wlU  be 
sought  to  allocate  fertUlzer,  if  that  Is  needed. 
We  will  work  with  fertilizer  companlse  to 
initiate  voluntary  efforte  to  reduoe  nonee- 
sentlal  uses  of  fertiliser. 

Over  the  past  weekmid  the  Federal  Oovera- 
ment  initiated  a  vcduntary  program  to  mon- 
itor grain  expects.  We  can  and  shall  have 
adequate  supplies  at  home,  and  through  co- 
operation meet  the  needs  of  our  trading 
partners  abroad.  A  committee  of  the  Eoo- 
nomle PoUcy  Board  will  be  responsible  for 
determining  policy  xinder  this  program.  In 
addition.  In  order  to  better  allocate  our 
supplies  for  Export,  the  President  has  asksd 
that  a  provision  be  added  to  Public  Law  iSO, 
under  which  we  ship  food  to  needy  coun- 
tries, to  waive  certain  of  the  restrictions  on 
ablpmente  under  that  Act  on  national  mter- 
est or  humanitarian  grounds. 

The  UJ9.  D^MUtment  of  Agriculture  and 
the  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
have  been  directed  to  hrip  rednce  the  cost 
of  food  by  Improving  effl^sncy  In  the  agri- 
cultural sector.  The  Department  and  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  StebUlty  wHl 
review  marketing  orders  to  Insure  that  they 
do  not  reduce  food  supplies.  Ooveminent 
regiUatlons  wlU  be  examined  to  eliminate 
thoae  that  interfere  with  productivity  in  tbe 
food  prooeaslng  and  dlstrtbution  industrlaa. 
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Upward  pressure  on  U.S.  food  prices  wUl 
M  reduced  by  helping  developing  nations 
to  become  more  self -sufficient.  We  will  share 
our  advanced  agrlctiltural  technology  and 
sid  in  the  construction  of  new  fertilizer 
plants.  We  wlU  support  food  reserve  and 
emeigenoy  food  aid  programs.  We  are  also 
tffcing  steps  to  assure  that  the  burden  of  the 
eunent  tight  feed  grain  situation  Is  equlte- 
bly  distributed. 

While  mcraaeed  food  supplies  are  the  only 
effective  weapon  against  higher  food  prices 
la  tbe  long  run.  it  talMS  time  to  grow  those 
supplies.  We  cannot  wqMCt  to  see  Immediate 
bsoeflte  from  the  initiatives  outlined  here. 
We  can,  however,  be  confident  that  policies 
to  TT'*»<"**"*  food  and  fiber  production  and 
to  restrain  food  price  Increases  are  being 
pursued  vigorously. 

XNZROT 

/.  Crcneral  statement 

Expensive  petroleiun  from  Insecure  for- 
eign sources  jeopardizes  national  sectirlty, 
increases  worldwide  Inflation  and  places 
strains  on  the  International  financial  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  in  order  to  reduce  United 
States  dependence  upon  foreign  supplies  of 
energy,  the  President  has  decided  upon  tbe 
following  program  to  meet  the  current  en- 
ergy challenge. 

The  immediate  objective  is  to  reduce  oU 
consumption  one  million  barrels  per  day 
by  the  end  of  1975  below  what  It  would 
bave  otherwise  been  without  affecting  In- 
dustrial output.  This  energy  program  calls 
for  both  mandatory  and  vcduntary  action. 

If  Iromedlate  reductions  are  not  achieved 
through  the  energy  program  presented  to- 
day, the  President  will  seek  more  stringent 
means  to  Insure  that  United  States  de- 
pendence Is  reduced. 

//.  Develop  a  new  conservation  policy 

During  the  embargo  last  winter,  Ameri- 
cans responded  to  energy  conservation  vol- 
imtarlly.  Now.  though  the  crisis  Is  less  ob- 
vious, Americans  must  continue  to  apply 
voluntary  restraint  in  the  vise  of  energy. 
As  part  of  our  continxilng  effort  to  con- 
serve energy,  the  individual  American  and 
the  American  Industry  and  Govemment 
must  think  and  act  conservation,  of  not 
only  energy  but  also  resoxirces  and  com- 
modities that  are  used  In  our  day  to  day 
life. 

///.  Specific  program 

A.  Submit  Legislation  to  Bequlre  Use  of  Coal 
and  Nuclear  for  New  Electrtc  Power  Oen- 
eratlon  and  Conversion  for  Existing  Plante 
The  Administration's  policy  is  to  eliminate 
oil  and  natural  gas  fired  plante  from  the 
Nation's  mainland  baseloaded  electric  capac- 
ity where  It  Is  feasible  to  convert  to  coal 
or  nuclear  without  endangering  public 
health.  A  meeting  of  representatives  from 
the  utilities,  the  coal  and  nuclear  Indus- 
tries, stete  regulatory  commissions  and  the 
relevant  Federal  agencies  will  be  called  by 
FEA  to  establish  within  90  days  a  schedule 
for  phasing  out  enotigh  oil-fired  plante  to 
save  1.0  million  barrels  per  day  and  to 
provide  a  list  of  actions  required  to  ensure 
that  the  schedule  Is  met.  Any  legislation 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  goal  will  be 
submitted  afterwards. 

Relevant  considerations  Inherent  In  such 
k  program  are  as  follows: 

Potential  for  converslcm 

Existing  oil  and  gas  plante  that  are  con- 
vertible, .75  MM  b/d. 

Future  plante  (before  1980)  scheduled  for 
oil  or  gas  (30,000  MW).  1.0  BiIM  b/d. 

Total,  1.76  MM  b/d. 

(Goal  (allowing  for  cases  where  conver- 
sions WlU  not  be  attempted),  1.0  MM  b/d. 
Coste 

A.  Becatise  future  plante  are  In  varying 
stages  of  planning  and  development,  totel 
cost  of  one  million  barrels  per  day  conver- 
sion Is  not  known. 


B.  However,  report  from  utilities  Included 
In  "existing  plante"  categtvy  above  indicates 
that  750  thousand  b/d  conversion  costa  total 
$106  mlUlon.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
ooste  are  considerably  lower  than  what  It 
would  cost  to  continue  burning  oU  at  cur- 
rent world  prices. 
Illustrative  comparison  of  cost  of  using  coal 

vs.  oU  (based  on  1  million  barrels/day) 

Cost  of  coal  equals  $6  million  (at  $25 
ton). 

Cost  of  residual  equals  $12.0  million/day 
(at  $12.00  barrel) . 

Savings  equals  $6.3  million/day  or  $2.2 
bllUon/year. 

There  are  apprtnlmately  600  coal  fired 
unite  that  will  not  meet  state  reg])^tlans  as 
of  June  of  next  year.  However,  most  of  these 
could  meet  the  primary  air  quality  stand- 
ards (Le.  standards  to  protect  hiunan 
health).  These  plante  use  186  mlllton  tons 
(Vi  of  the  nation's  total  coal  consumption) 
of  coal  per  year.  This  program  would  allow 
these  plante  to  continue  to  bum  coal,  thus 
easing  additional  pressiire  on  oU  suppllss. 

B.  Defense  Production  Act 
The  Defense  Production  Act  will  be  used 
selectively  to  ensure  sufficient  supplies  of 
scarce  materials  needed  for  energy  develop- 
ment projecte.  This  Act  was  recently  In- 
voked to  give  priority  to  the  delivery  of  sup- 
plies to  expedite  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  terminal  facilities. 
C.  Automobile  Industry  Must  Develop 
Program  for  Gasoline  Savings 
During  the  past  two  sesstonn  of  Congress, 
legislation  to  reqvilre  fuel  saving  on  new 
automobiles  has  l>een  considered.  Pursuant 
to  tbe  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
Coordination  Act  of  1974  a  specific  study  of 
one  aspect  of  this  question  is  now  underway. 
Unfortunately,  the  sum  total  of  legislative 
requlremente  on  automobile  manufacturers 
has  often  caused  confusion,  additional  coet 
to  tbe  consumer  and  unworkable  deadlines. 
Therefore,  the  President  is  requesting  the 
major  automobile  manufacturers  to  submit 
a  flve-year  sched\ile  of  their  plans  to  produce 
more  efficient  automobiles.  Goals  on  efficiency 
for  Industry  to  meet  will  then  be  estebllshed. 
If  necessary,  tbe  President  will  present  legis- 
lation to  the  Congress  for  consideration. 

D.  Industry  Must  Conduct  Energy  Audit  and 

Develop  Savings  Progxtuns 

Dvirlng  the  last  six  months.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  Indlvldxial 
companies  can  cut  energy  usage  dramat- 
ically. Nationwide,  the  potential  savings  for 
all  Industries  under  a  strict  conservation 
program  can  be  significant.  Hie  President 
has  requested  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  develop  energy  iise  guidelines  which  will 
suggest  ways  tat  industry  to  use  energy 
more  efficiently.  The  Secretary  will  also  re- 
port on  energy  savings  In  specific  mdustrles, 
and  communicate  that  information  to  busi- 
nessmen across  the  nation.  In  addition,  the 
Commerce  Department  will  monitor  to  de- 
termine areas  of  energy  misuse  within  indus- 
try, and  suggest  alternatives  to  stop  such 
waste- 

E.  More  rigid  compliance  with  the  maximum 
speed  Umlt  of  S6  miles  per  hour;  suggest 
new  traffic  control  measures 

The  56  mile  speed  limit  set  by  Congress 
earlier  this  year  has  saved  at  least  260,000 
b/d  of  petroleum.  The  Administration  will 
emphasize  the  In^ortance  of  ilgld  enforce- 
ment of  this  limit  by  Stete  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  directing  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tetlon  to  work  with  Stete  officials  to  siiggest 
additional  traffic  control  measures  for  con- 
serving gasoline. 

F.  Further  Conservation  Within 
Government 

The  effecte  of  energy  conservation  efforte 
within  govemment  has  been  dramatic.  Most 


agencies  have  far  exceeded  their  goals.  How- 
ever, governmental  conservation  programs 
will  be  made  stricter,  and  enforced  more 
vigorously.  As  a  top  priority,  a  review  will 
be  made  of  all  govemmentally  Imposed  Im- 
pedimente  to  energy  conservation.  In  so  far 
as  they  adversely  affect  the  day-to-day  pro- 
grams of  both  the  govemment  and  the  pri- 
vate Industry  operations. 

^>eclflc  actions  mandated  and  vmderway. 
or  to  be  taken : 

Thermoetato  lowered  to  68  degrees  in  the 
winter  and  raised  to  78  degrees  in  the 
summer. 

Lighting    reduced   In   public   buildings. 

Speed  llmite  on  govemment  vehicles 
reduced. 

Cut  backs  ordered  In  the  number  of  trips 
taken.  Including  miles  driven  and  miles 
flown. 

Car  pooling  locators  to  be  set  up  within 
metropolitan  govemment  bases. 

Parking  spaces  to  be  allocated  on  a  prior- 
ity basis  to  car  poolers. 

Smaller  automobiles  to  be  purchased  to 
replace  larger  cars. 

Decorative  lighting  to  be  reduced. 

Outside  lighting  to  be  reduced. 

Voluntary  Conservation  Actions: 
G.  Reduce  Energy  Consumption  in 
Commercial  Buildings 

The  commercial  sector  of  the  economy  ac- 
counte  for  almost  16%  of  our  total  energy 
\ise.  Studies  have  shown  that  conmierclal 
energy  requlremente  can  be  significantly  re- 
duced by  Improved  efficiency  measures,  and 
by  taking  positive  steps  to  reduce  lighting, 
heating  and  air  conditioning.  A  10%  reduc- 
tion in  this  sector  can  save  the  equivalent 
of  approximately  500,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day. 

H.  Reduce  Energy  Consumption  In 
Residences 

Residential  consumption  of  energy  ac- 
counte  for  approximately  20%  of  totel  energy 
use.  Prudent  use  of  heating  and  air  con- 
ditioning, reduced  usage  of  hot  water,  light- 
ing and  appliances,  and  In^jroved  home  in- 
sulation has  the  potential  for  saving  the 
equivalent  of  well  over  one  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  day.  These  steps  would  also,  of  course 
significantly  reduce  energy  coste  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

I.  Reduce  Gasoline  Consumption 

About  one-third  of  all  automobile  travel 
conslste  of  commuting  to  and  from  work.  If 
the  average  number  of  passengers  per  com- 
muter auto  were  to  Increase  by  one,  a  reduc- 
tion In  gasoline  usage  of  well  over  600,000 
barrels  per  day  could  be  achieved.  The  re- 
sulting lower  consumption  woold  also  reduoe 
the  commuters  out-of-pocket  ooste  for  high 
priced  gasoline. 

Regarding  specific  voluntary  actions  relat- 
ing to  (a),  (b)  and  (c),  the  Administration 
will: 

Encourage  everyone  to  lower  thermostate 
In  the  home  In  the  winter  and  raise  them 
In  the  summer. 

Ask  archltecte  to  design  buildings  with  en-> 
ergy  conservation  in  mind. 

Ask  motorlste  to  keep  cars  tuned  and 
maintain  proper  ttre  pressure. 

Ask  everyone  to  reduce  temperature  set- 
tings on  hot  water  heaters. 

Ask  everyone  to  turn  off  pilot  llghte  on 
furnaces  In  the  summer. 

Encourage  everyone  to  use  cold  water  for 
laundry. 

Encourage  the  use  of  public  transporta- 
tion. 

Urge  an  Increase  in  the  use  of  car  pools. 

Urge  reduction  in  use  of  nonessential  home 
appliances. 

Urge  reduced  use  of  stoves,  refrigerators, 
televisions,  electric  llghte,  washing  machines. 

Encourage  home  owners  to  Insulate  and 
install  storm  windows. 

Urge  turning  off  outside  gas  llghte. 
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Urge  measiires  to  tnrroi^o  the  load  factor 
on  airline  flights. 
J.    Bequest   State   and 

Authorities  to  Ellmlnat 

Which  Encourage  Bxce 

sumption 

The  utility  industry,  un 

federal    regulations,    have    ^_. 

rate  structures  that  encoui  kge  increaeed  en 
ergy  consumption.  Reguli  tory  authorities 
should  seek  to  design  rat  ■tructures  that 
encourage  marlmnm  enei  jj  conservation, 
promote  use  of  generatloi  capacity  In  off- 
peak  periods,  and  only  t  large  IndlvldiuU 
categories  of  users  the  cost  if  the  power  they 
actually  consume. 

K.  Natural  Oas  8u  ply  Act 
Natiuia  gas  Is  an  Inva  liable  source  of 
clean,  environmentally  soi  nd  energy.  F^ir 
fifteen  years,  the  Federal  P«  wer  Commission 
has  controlled  and  kept  ]  tw  Its  wellhead 
price,  and  thus  reduced  i  centlves  to  the 
development  of  new  dome  tic  supplies.  In 
1967,  new  discoveries  of  na'  iiral  gas  totalled 
approximately  22  trUllon  c\  t>to  feet.  By  1973 
this  had  fallen  to  less  th  n  three  trUllon 
cubic  feet.  In  1965  the  U.  t  .  had  a  aajS  year 
supply  of  gas  reserves,  and  In  1972  only  10.7 
years. 

The  nation  Is  now  Import  ng  foreign  lique- 
fied gas  (LNO)  at  prices  hree  times  con- 
trolled domestic  price.  The  latlon  faces  con- 
tinued and  Increasing  rates  >f  curtailment  of 
gas  being  supplied  to  curve  it  users.  Includ- 
ing gas  for  agricultural  pro  uctlon. 

The  only  real  solution  to  ;he  supply  prob- 
lem lies  In  deregulation  of ;  lew  gas,  so  as  to 
stimulate  production.  ? 

legislation  to  achieve  thfc  result  has  long 
been  stalled  In  the  Cong*ss.  This  logjam 
must  be  broken,  so  that  doiriestlc  gas  reserves 
may  be  identified  and  brov 
tlon  as  quickly  as  possible. 
L.  Naval  Petroleum  Rese. 
mum  Production  Prom 
Hills)  and  Implement  _ 
tlon  and  Development  of 
blUty  of  Reserve  #4  (Al 
At  the  present  time,  two 
Reserves,  Elk  HUls.  Callfom 
NPR  #4  In  Alaska,  could, 
provide  significant  productlS  capablllVy  *mk 
Hills  Is  about  50%  developer  '.  but  needs  fur- 
ther  development  to  place    t  In  a  state  of 
readiness.   It   Is  estimated  ■  hat   production 
capability  of  160.000  barrels    >er  day  could  be 
achieved  within  two  month  ,  with  the  long 
term  maximum  eflSclent  ral  i  of  production 
at  about  267,000  barrels  pe    day.  The  esti- 
mated potential  of  NPR  #i    -uns  as  high  as 
l^llllon  barrels.  The  vastSa-act  In  Alaska, 
NPR  #4.  Is  largely  unexploied  but  offers  a 
Blgnlflcant   potential    for   d  ?elopment    Re- 
ooverable   reserves   are   esth  lated   to   be   as 
much  as  30  billion  barrels.  ■ 

The  statutory  authority  fc  r  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves,  and  oU  si  ale  Is  Included 
in  Chapter  641,  Title  10,  uM  Code.  Key  pro- 
visions In  the  authority  proii  de  that  the  re- 
serves shall  be  used  and  opeii  ited  for: 

(1)  The  protection,  conse!  ration,  mainte- 
nance and  testing  of  the  res<  -ves. 

(2)  The  production  of  pel  •oleum,  gas  oU 
shale  or  products  thereof,  w  lenever  and  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  of  :he  Navy  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  finds  that  It  is 
needed  for  national  defense  :  ind  producUon 
is  authorized  by  a  Joint  resi  lutlon  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  President  Is  directing  the  Secretaries 
of  Defense,  Navy  and  Inter  sr,  within  the 
next  90  days,  to  develop  prop<  sals  (Including 
any  needed  legislation)  cllre<  «(l  toward  the 
exploration  and  development  of  NPR  #4  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 
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M.  Clean  Air  A  t 
The  Clean  Air  Act  Amenc  tnents  of  1070 
represent  a  landmark  in  our  frogress  toward 
environmental  protection,  anjt  definite  prog- 


ress Is  being  made  In  cleaning  up  the  Na- 
tion's air. 

The  Act  describes  very  stringent  guidelines 
for  compliance  by  mobile  and  stationary 
sources.  Many  of  these  goals  are  achievable 
as  drafted.  In  some  cases,  however,  more 
flexibility  Is  needed  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  Act  and  to  allow  use  of  coal,  the  na- 
tion's most  abundant  domestic  energy  source. 
The  amendments  that  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Administration  would 
provide  thla  needed  flexlbUlty  to  effectively 
respond  to  the  nation's  energy  problenu 
without  Jeopardizing  the  Act's  health  re- 
lated requirements.  Passage  of  aU  of  these 
amendments  will  not  tUminiT^  continuing 
efforts  for^a  cleaner  envlroiunent. 
N.  Surface  Mining 

Coftl  Is  the  nation's  moert  abundant  and 
available  energy  reaouroe.  The  Admlnlstnt- 
tlon  has  proposed  and  long  supported  surfaos 
mining  legislation  that  would  allow  con* 
tlnued  and  accelerated  development  of  flo- 
mestlc  coal  reserves  with  appropriate  protec- 
tion of  environment  values. 

Severe  problems  still  remain  with  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation  which  has 
passed  both  houses  of  the  Congress.  Its  en- 
actment as  now  drafted  could  Involve  not 
only  serious  production  losses  but  Inflation- 
ary cost  Impacts  throughout  the  entire  econ- 
omy. 

Secretary  Morton  and  his  staff  have  been 
working  closely  with  the  committee  to  re- 
solve the  most  Important  of  these  problems. 
Including  surface  owner  protection  provi- 
sions, funding  absolute  prohibitions  of  min- 
ing In  certain  areas,  unnecessarily  broad 
statements  of  purposes,  and  provisions  for 
multlole  litigation  that  ooxild  delay  or  halt 
ongoing  production  efforts. 

O.  Nuclear  Rant  Licensing  Bill 
The  9-10  years  now  required  to  bring  nu- 
clear power  plants  on  line  must  be  reduced. 
Towards  this  end.  Congress  should  pass  the 
Nuclear  Plant  Licensing  BUI  which  will  expe- 
dite licensing  and  construction  power  costs, 
and  accelerate  UJ3.  enerbgy  self-sufficiency. 
P.  WlndfaU  Profits  Tax 
Since  1973,  the  prices  that  may  be  charged 
for  domestic  crude  oil  production  have  been 
strictly   controlled    by   the   Coet   of   Living 
Council  and  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion (formerly  the  Federal  Energy  Office). 

Various  measiires  are  available  to  stimu- 
late production  from  our  existing  fields  by 
adjusting  these  controls.  Such  adjustments 
are  needed  on  a  priority  basis,  but  they 
could  generate  sudden  profit  Increases  tat 
companies  producing  oil. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  that  would  cushion  this  shook 
and  reduce  such  profits,  and  this  requires 
prompt  action  by  the  Congress.  Eqiedltlous 
enactment  of  this  tax  measure  Is  necessary 
to  maximize  production  without  imdue  en- 
richment of  the  Indnstry. 

Q.  Deepwater  Port  Faculties  Act 
Pending  legislation  would  authorise  the 
Federal  Government  to  grant  permits  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  offshore  oU 
terminal  facilities.  Such  facilities  would'  al- 
low Imported  oU  to  be  transported  more 
safely  and  economically  on  very  large  crude 
carriers,  and  reduce  tanker  traffic  In  the  na- 
tion's already  overcrowded  harbors.  It  would 
encourage  the  construction  of  domestic  re- 
fineries and  thus  lessen  VS.  dependence  on 
Imported  products  from  foreign  r«flnerlee. 
An  extensive  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment already  prepared  Indicates  that  the 
amount  of  oil  spilled  In  the  nation's  harbors 
and  coastal  regions  will  be  reduced  by  tbeee 
faculties.  ' 

R.  Energy  Research  and  Development  Admin- 
istration. ERDA 
The  President  Is  urging  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  legislation  to  create  ERDA  be- 
fore the  recess.  ERDA's  mission  will  be  to 


develop  technologies  for  efllelently  iuHm  xot- 
sU.  nuclear  and  advanced  energy  sounsa  to 
meet  growing  needs  and  In  a  manner  oon- 
slstent  with  sound  environmental  and  safety 
practices.  The  agency  wUl  IWTe  raapootf  bs' 
Ity  for  poUcy  formulation,  stomtogy  devsigp. 
ment,  planning,  management,  conduct  of 
the  energy  RftD  and  for  working  with  Indus* 
try  to  assure  that  promising  new  technoiosiH 
can  be  developed  and  appUed.  ~' 

S.  Accelerate  OU  Leasing  of  federal  Lands 
on  the  Outer  Oonttnental  Shelf 
Prospects  for  large,  new  discoveries  of  on- 
shore oU  and  gas  deposits  In  the  lower  4S 
stotes  are  smaU.  For  this  reason,  leasing  of 
the  Federal  OCS  must  be  greatly  acceleratsd 
with  a  target  of  ten  million  acreas  annually 
In  1975.  This  Is  an  amount  S-tlmss  larger 
than  the  2  million  acres  expected  to  be 
leased  during  1973.  To  siistaln  this  sched- 
ule It  wUl  be  necessary  to  lease  frontier  areas 
off  Alaska,  California  and  the  AUantlc 
coast.  The  accelerated  leasing  program  will 
comply  with  an  provisions  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  and  every  step 
will  be  taken  to  Insure  that  development 
wUl  be  carried  out  under  environmentally 
soimd  conditions.  The  President  has  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  meet  with  coastal 
state  officials  to  establish  the  program  needed 
to  rapidly  develop  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
resources. 

T.  Incentives  to  Secondary  and  l^rtlary 
Production 
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Under  current  technology,  66  bUllon  bar- 
rels of  oU  would  be  left  In  the  ground  In 
known  reservoirs.  Some  existing  price  con- 
trols have  a  tendency  to  discourage  Increased 
production  from  existing  oU  fields.  especUUr 
declining  fields.  The  President  has  directed 
the  adjustment  of  these  controls  so  as  to 
maximize  incentives  to  use  secondary  and 
tertiary  production  methods  In  such  eaaee. 
n.  Coal  Leasing  of  Federal  Lands 
The  government  Intends  to  complete  steps 
to  resume  leasing  of  federal  lands  in  1976  to 
develop  the  vast  coal  resources  underlying 
these  lands.  Increased  world  oU  prices  have 
forced  the  nation  to  look  to  alternative  sup- 
plies of  energy.  The  nation's  most  plenttfal 
resource  Is  coal,  with  over  1.6  trUllon  tons 
beneath  the  surface  of  America;  public  lands 
alone  contain  200  blUlon  tons.  The  President 
has  directed  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  to  complete  the  requisite  en- 
vironmental Impact  statemente  and  move 
to  establish  a  program  for  leasing  coal  on 
Federal  lands  In  1976  that  wUl  Insun  the 
avaHabUlty  of  thta  reaovoe  when  needed  for 
Immediate  produetton. 

V.  Leasing  Publlo  Luids  for  OU  Shale 

and  Oeothermal  Development 
Early  this  year,  the  government  leased  18 
tracts  In  known  geothermal  areas.  Ten  of 
these  tracts,  located  In  the  Oeysers  Field  of 
Northern  California,  can  supplement  efforts 
on  private  lands  that  have  already  proven 
to  be  of  commercial  value.  The  renudnlng 
tracts,  in  the  Imperial  Valley, of  Oallfomla, 
offer  a  testing  opportunity— tq>plng  hot, 
mineralized  water  for  commercial  use  as  an 
energy  sotnve. 

Early  this  year,  four  oU  shale  traett  were 
leased  In  Colorado  and  Utah  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  of  oommerclal  value.  Develop- 
mental work,  already  tmderway,  wUl  assess 
the  economic  and  environmental  feasibility 
of  exploiting  this  vast  oU  shale  leaciurce 
estimated  as  containing  400  bUllon  barrels 
of  oU  In  the  western  United  States. 

The  Administration  win  Immediately  re- 
evaluate the  government's  oU  shale  and  geo- 
thermal leasing  programs  with  a  Tlew  toward 
encouraging  more  rafMd  develc^unent  of 
theee  resources. 

W.  Completion  of  Plans  to  Bring 
Alaskan  OastoMaricet 
Bxploratlon  and  development  of  natural 
gas  in  Alaska  Is  moving  very  rapidly.  By  next 


year,  the  basic  Information  wlU  be  available 
to  determine  whether  Alaskan  gas  should 
be  brought  to  the  UjB.  via  a  pipeline  across 
Alsska  or  a  plpdlna  ■eroas  Alaska  and 
through  Canada.  In  rsqianae  to  a  congrss 
donal  mandate,  environmental  and  »«'<""■"«" 
analysis  for  each  alternative  is  under  way, 
and  should  be  completed  early  next  year. 
With  the  completion  of  these  studies  and 
plans,  the  President  wlU  determine  whether 
and  what  leglslatton  Is  needed  to  expedite 
access  to  this  large  source  of  environmentally 
clean  energy. 

n«CKEASINO  TBS  raODTTCTIVX  CAPACRT  OT  TKX 
COOirOMT 

In  the  long  nm,  the  answer  to  Inflation 
is  an  economy  with  sufllolent  productive 
c^jaclty  to  meet  the  demands  of  Its  people. 
This  growth  can  be  accomplished  In  three 
interrelated  ways:  First,  through  a  better- 
trained,  better-motivated  and  healthier  work 
force.  Second,  through  a  larger  and  mne  pro- 
ductive stock  of  plant  and  equipment.  Third. 
through  an  Increase  In  the  operational  effi- 
ciency of  workers  and  their  equipment — In 
short,  by  working  smarter. 

Increaatng  investment 

To  accelerate  the  growth  of  capital  Invest- 
ment, the  President  Is  calling  for  an  Increase 
m  and  a  restructuring  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit.  The  credit  wUl  be  increased  trtnn  7 
to  10  percent;  for  utilities  the  Increase  Is 
from  4  to  10  percent.  The  restructuring  of  the 
credit  will  eliminate  existing  restrictions  that 
now  limit  the  incentive  value  of  the  credit 
and  that  discriminate  unfairly  between  types 
of  taxpayers  and  Investments  that  qualify 
for  the  credit.  (See  TtiX  Prt^Kxals.) 

Strengthening  the  capital  markets 

The  financial  markets  are  the  centerpiece 
of  our  economic  system.  Healthy  and  freely 
functioning  markets  to  bring  together  savers 
and  Investors  are  crucial  to  the  expansion  of 
the  nation's  plant  and  equipment,  which  In 
turn  U  essential  to  the  creation  of  new  Jobs 
and  also  to  the  growth  of  productivity  that 
permits  a  rise  In  our  standard  of  living.  Every 
American  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  vitality  of 
our  financial  markets. 

The  most  Important  thing  that  we  can  do 
to  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  our  capital 
markets  Is  to  get  control  of  Inflation.  A 
rapidly  rising  price  level  is  the  bitter  enemy 
of  savings  and  Investment. 

As  part  of  this  antl-lnflatlon  effort,  we  wUI 
take  a  step  that  wUl  also  have,  of  Itself,  a 
direct  beneflclal  Impact  on  our  financial  mar- 
kets. That  step  Is  to  move  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  to  end  the  drain  that  past 
deficits  have  made  on  our  capital  markets. 
This  would  mean  that  more  of  the  savings 
generated  by  our  private  economy  could  be 
used  for  new  productive  Investment. 

And  In  this  context,  we  must  also  take 
account  of  the  demands  of  the  off-budget 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
Federal  credit  guarantees  (for  housing,  stu- 
dent loans,  etc.)  as  weU. 

We  must  create  a  better  environment  In 
the  financial  markets  for  equity  capital.  In 
recent  years,  corporations  have  been  unable 
to  raise  adequate  new  equity  capital.  They 
have  been  adding  heavily  to  their  debt,  how- 
ever, and  as  a  result  the  capital  structure 
of  business  has  been  getting  out  of  balance, 
with  too  much  debt  and  too  Uttle  equity. 
This  Is  especlaUy  true  for  our  electric  utUl- 
tles. 

As  a  contribution  toward  the  solution  to 
this  problem  and  also  to  Improve  the  health 
of  our  financial  markets  and  to  encoiu-age  In- 
vestment, the  President  has  proopsed  tax  leg- 
islation to  provide  that  dividends  paid  on 
qualified  preferred  stock  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction to  the  paying  corporation. 

The  Administration  also  8upf>orts  strongly 
the  Flnnanclal  Institutions  Act  of  1979  (see 
Thrift  Institutions),  and  the  securities  re- 
form legislation  pending  In  Congress  that 
would  authorize  the  Securities  and  Exchange 


Comznlsslon  to  establish  a  national  market 
system  for  securities  transactions.  We  are 
also  working  with  the  Congreas  to  revise  the 
treatment  of  capital  gains  and  losses  In  su(^ 
a  way  as  to  Increase  efficiency  In  the  flow  of 
capital. 

In  addition,  we  support  pending  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  the  withholding  tax  on  In- 
terest and  dividend  Income  accruing  to  for- 
eign holders  of  U.S.  securities.  Elimination 
of  this  would  stimulate  a  larger  flow  of  funds 
to  capital  markets  in  the  United  States. 

CBB)Tr  ALLOCATION 

An  Issue  that  has  been  widely  debated  In 
recent  years  is  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Government  sho\ild  Intervene  directly  Into 
the  financial  markets  to  require  banks  and 
other  credit  Institutions  to  make  more  loans 
for  soclaUy  desirable  purposes  and  less  for 
"unproductive"  purposes.  In  our  view,  allo- 
cation of  credit  by  the  Federal  Government 
woxUr  be  highly  undesirable.  There  Is  no  basis 
for  believing  that  the  Government  coxUd  in 
fact  allocate  credit  In  a  way  that  was  accept- 
able to  the  American  people. 

However,  the  Federal  Advisory  OoimcU,  a 
statutory  body  that  advises  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  has  suggested  constructive 
guidelines  for  credit  extension  by  the  banks 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  Federal  Reaerve 
Board  has  endorsed  these  guidelines,  and  ex- 
pects compliance  by  the  banks. 

AMTiimuar 

The  elimination  of  outmoded  government 
regulation  must  of  course  be  accompanied  by 
dedicated  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Violation  of  theee  laws  Is  a 
serious  crime.  Only  through  maintenance  of 
vigorous  competition  can  we  realize  the 
benefits  of  less  regulation.  Our  efforts  must 
be  strengthened.  We  wlU  focus  particularly 
on  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  price  fixing  and  bid  rigging.  These 
types  of  activities  which  Increase  prices  sub- 
stantially cannot  be  permitted. 

Illegal  fee  schedules  In  the  professions 
and  in  real  estate  closings  must  also  be 
eliminated.  Such  conduct  wUl  be  prosecuted 
to  the  fuU  extent  of  the  law. 

To  support  this  intensified  enforcement 
effort,  the  President  has  asked  for  legislative 
enactments  In  two  areas.  First,  we  must  In- 
crease the  penalties  associated  with  anti- 
trust violations — ^for  corporations  the  maxi- 
mum fine  should  be  Increased  from  $50,000 
to  $1  mllUon  while  for  Individuals  It  shoxild 
be  Increased  from  $50,0(X)  to  $100,000.  Sec- 
ond, we  must  strengthen  the  Investigation 
powers  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  speedy  passage  of  the  Administra- 
tion's legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  that  woiild  amend  the  Antitrust 
ClvU  Process  Act,  and  to  provide  laws  which 
would  give  enforcement  agencies  greater 
capabUlty  to  detect  bid  rigging. 

GOVZSNMXKT  RZGtTLATIOM 

The  Federal  Government  Imposes  many 
hidden  and  Inflationary  costs  on  our  econ- 
omy. Laws  and  regulations  have  been  put 
Into  effect  with  little  concern  for  the  imder- 
lylng  costs.  These  billions  of  dollars  of  in- 
creased costs  are  passed  on  to  American  con- 
sumers In  the  form  of  higher  prices.  A  broad 
program  wlU  be  imdertaken  to  attack  this 
problem  and  to  identify  opportunities  for 
change.  These  proposals  could  save  bllUons 
of  dollars,  which  could  then  be  devoted 
to  more  productive  Investments.  They  would 
also  reduce  the  vlslbUlty  and  Impact  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  American  people. 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  StabUlty 
WlU  act  as  a  contlntilng  watchdog  on  the 
Inflationary  actions  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  uncover  laws  and  reg- 
ulations that  raise  costs  and  stifle  economic 
flexlbUlty  and  Initiative.  We  need  to  elim- 
inate or  alter  many  restrictive  practices  of 
the  Federal   Government  In  areas  such   as 


transportation,  labor  and  agriculture — ^prac- 
tices that  unnecessarily  increase  the  overaU 
costs  of  goods  and  services.  Both  the  Con- 
ference on  Inflation  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  recommendations  support  this 
approach.  The  CoujicU  wUl  devote  a  very 
substantial  part  of  its  effort  to  this  function. 

National  CommUston  on  Regulatory  Reform 

The  Independent  regulatory  commlsstona, 
through  their  broad  policy  determinations 
and  individual  case  decisions,  create  a  body 
of  regulatory  policy  separate  and  apart  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Executive  Branch.  The 
President  wlU  submit  leglsiatton  to  create 
National  Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform 
to  examine  the  poUdes,  praotloes  and  pro- 
cedures of  theee  Agendee  and  develop  appro- 
priate legislative  and  administrative  recom- 
mendations. Its  membership  should  Include 
Executive  Branch,  Congressional,  and  private 
sector  representation. 

Inflation  and  jOb  impact  stcctem^nt 
"Hie  President  wUl  require  aU  execnttve 
agencies  to  develop  mflatton  Impact  State- 
ments to  assess  the  Inflationary  consequences 
of  major  legislation  or  regulations  prior  to 
the  agency  taking  acUon.  Such  an  Impact 
statement  would  sensitize  government  deci- 
sion-makers to  the  broader  consequences  of 
government  activities,  and  to  the  tradeoff  of 
costs  versus  benefits  In  government  pro- 
grams. 

The  President  recommends  that  the  Ooa- 
gress  set  a  slmUar  requirement  for  itself.  The 
proposed  Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform 
BhoiUd  examine  the  feasibility  of  legislation 
requiring  Independent  regiUatory  agenclae 
to  do  a  Blmllar  preanalysis  of  their  actions. 

Speedier  adjiidication  and  proceedings 

New  approaches  are  required  to  eliminate 
the  Interminable  delays  often  created  be- 
fore regulatory  matters  are  resolved.  The 
coTirts  and  the  Independent  regulatorles  are 
urged  to  develop  new  approaches  to  assure 
prompt  resolution  of  pending  matters.  The 
Executive  Branch  wUl  undertake  a  similar 
effort. 

States  and  local  governments 

Other  governmental  units  are  iirged  to 
undertake  a  sImUar  broad  program  to  bring 
under  control  the  Inflationary  Infiuence  of 
government  at  aU  levels. 

Enactment  of  pending  legislation 

There  are  several  Important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation now  pending  before  Congress,  whose 
enactment  would  help  to  reduce  the  burdens 
now  lmp>osed  on  the  economy  by  government 
activities.  Theee  Include  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act,  the  Financial  Institutions  Act, 
Trade  Reform,  and  the  creation  of  a  Paper 
Work  Commission  to  review  the  administra- 
tive "bookkeeping"  requirements  levied  by 
government  on  the  private  sector.  Congress 
is  urged  to  move  swlfty  to  enact  these 
measures. 

coinrcn,  on  wage  and  pkice  sTABnxrr 

The  CoimcU  on  Wage  and  Price  StablUty 
will  devote  primary  emphasis  to  two  ftmc- 
tlons:  First,  it  wlU  act  as  a  watchdog  on  the 
actions  of  the  Executive  Departments  and 
Agencies  of  the  Government  that  raise  costs 
and  Impede  competition.  It  will  recommend 
needed  changes  in  administrative  prooedxires, 
and  changes  In  legislation  where  necessary, 
to  correct  these  practices. 

Second,  It  wlU  monitor  WEtge  and  price 
movements  in  the  private  sector.  In  general, 
the  Council  wUl  carry  out  this  function  by 
seeking  the  full,  voluntary  cooperation  of 
labor.  Industry,  and  the  public  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  mutual  concern.  The  CouncU  wUl 
cooperate  fully  with  the  President's  new 
Labor-Management  Committee.  In  addition, 
the  CouncU  has  the  power  to  conduct  pubUc 
hearings  and  Intends  to  use  it  to  explore  the 
Justification  for  price  and  wttge  Increases,  as 
appropriate. 

Among  other  duties  the  CouncU  on  Wage 
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m^v   h«  ..  rf^H'^/P.J"   *T   *'^°':!'   *"**   ^t        Community    improvement  ^^     '      ed  their  UI  benefits  or  are  otheJ^  inenl 

^/„,^„!.      r"'**i?"f.  S  °?  shortage  of               p,„,^,^  glbi.  for  such  benefits.  The  p7(»rlm  would 

trnror^vernm'e^rSe'tstVlts^Tr;  jL""-' <-'!-). , ,500    ,1.250      ^  operated  through   agreem^en^^TltrjS; 

r^u^£f  -'r^^  ""  "°"'"' "'"^  ^"•°"  ?o\^rwJi'^TiScrfori;^n\Tts"as";oi^^^ 

ra^nJTe^Tell'spe'^rarSli^^^dVvoiS  ,J?>«  •'^"'ation  of  temporary  projects  by  rn^J^  ^^i^^l^T' riV""  V^' 

to    food,    transportation,    instruction    and  ft«te  and  local  governments  is  perhaps  thi  s^bstlntT^  uiemo!iv^nt          **  "''*'  "'"* 

health-services.                       |  '•"*  inflationary  way  of  providing  Jobs  for  Blnefl^win  h?  e^^t^.M  k     k.     -. 

I  unemployed  workers.  Jobs  provided  bv  th<w*  .  ^^^eflts  wUl  be  governed  by  benefit  pro- 

EMPLOTMry  ASSiirANcr  p^^jec^ts  help  to  cushion  the  lo^of'TncSm:  '''^°Z^''T  ^^^'t  I'  "'^- 

Increases  In  unemploymenJ  have  raised  the  due  to  unemployment    whUe  enabltoe  State  ,/n°"''<»u«»'s  who  had  exhausted  their  bene- 
Natlon's  unemployment  rate  lo  5  8  percent  in  and  local  governments  to  provide  their  clt  7      under  State  UI  programs  wUl  be  eligible 
September.  During  this  periid  of  high  Infla-  Izens  with  a  socially  useful  product  t  *  ™^1^"™  °^  ^3  weeks  benefits, 
tlon  and  unemployment.  th*e  is  a  need  for  Because  projects  under  this  nroeram  win  Inalvlduals  who  were  not  previously  ell- 
Federal  standby  authority  «lth  minimal  in-  be  generated  in  and  geared  to  areas  with  hleh  ^                 ****  ^  benefits  will  be  eligible  for 
flatlonay  Impact,  which  wlfa  help  alleviate  unemployment  In  which  there  exists  a  su^  I  maximum  of  2«  weeks  provided  that  they 
the  Impact  of  unemploymeat  should  unem-  stantial  amount  of  available  manoower  the™  i?*'<l  attachment  to  labor  force  as  required 
ployment  rates  rise.  Such  adion  Is  necessary  should  be  little  or  no  adverse  Impact  on  the  "V       '*'«^*"*  State  UI  law. 
to  help  alleviate   unemplc«ment   problems  regular  labor  market    There  is  a  limit  of  ^^^^^  ^or  ^  inellgibles  will  generally  be 
In  areas  most  affected  an<fi  to  assure  that  •7.000  a  year  for  Jobs  authorized  by  this  nro-  amount  that  would  be  payable  as  com- 
the    Impact    of    inflation    dies    not    unduly  gram  and  therefore  the  average  waees  wUl  be  P"**«>  under  State  law  If  all  work  was  per- 
burden  those  workers  least  Ible  to  bear  the  considerably  less  than  those  earned  In  the  '"H"***  ^°'  covered  employers. 
<^<^-   ,                                    I  private  sector.  Moet  workers  wUl  obtain  prl-  t        ^'',^-''^'^^'^*^  ^°^'^  **  eligible  after 

The  National  Employmena  Assistance  Act  vate  Jobe  as  the  economy  grows.  •    *'*'• 

of  1974  would  respond  to  th*e  needs  by  au-  The  added  cost  of  Conununity  Improve-  Community  improvement  program 

thortzlng.  during  the  next  ^-month  period  ment  Projects  may  be  offset  somewhat  by  New  program  U  structured  so  that  as  the 

H^^^^'^.T^^^^  ^""^^  I?*^  ^  op*'***  reduced  demand  for  food  stamps  and  welfare  natlonsJ  e^ploymenYratrrUefmore  moSv 

l^r«l?.!J^.*"°"*'""?''"oP'°t^"''*'**^*'-     PV"*"""-  ""'^  ''y  «»«•  •'>'=^"«  m  tax  re-      1«    avaUable    f^  conrnmnl^  toprovTmcnt 
age  6  percent  or  more  for  3  mfiths:  celpts  from  employees  in  these  projects  projects.  unprovement 

DuliementTn^Jn^^f'^fS"!?', '^*'°""."'  ^oaic  funding  provisions  of  the  National  Projects  are  limited  to  areas  eligible  for 

m^t    A«i«^»nr-    St      *  ^^f^  Unemploy.  Employment  Assistance  Act  ^he  Special  Unemployment  Aselstaice  Pro- 

Siemp^y'S^'^orkew  m"Trefc'of"htJh"u^  ^°**»  '°'  '^'■''  *^«  SP*'^'*!  Unemployment  ^^.k, 

empkSment  who  havi  exhTst^  In  oth^;  Assistance  Program  and  the  CommunitVto-  h.^"?!"^'  applicants  are  prime  sponsons  un- 

unemJISymenT    compenLt^S^   who    are  P«'^««i«*  f^^^"*"^  *'**=°'°*  ^vs.n^^>le  when  ^, '^t  Comprehensive    Employment    and 

not  eligible  for  such  compXsatlon    and  ""*  national  unemployment  rate  reaches  8.0  ^^^   ^"=*'    *"   """   that   qualify. 

(2)  AprograraofempS^ntD^olectJfor  P^'"!!?*  2"    "'*"^    '"^    *^*«    consecutive  Projects  may  be  with  State  or  local  govern - 

these  same  fr^S.  kno^  as^e  CommunUv  T,"**"'  ^'  ***•  ^P^**"  Unemployment  As-  m«nt  agencies. 

Improvement  ProKram            1       ^°'"™''""y  slsUnce  Program,  such  funds  as  are  neces-  =ach  Community  Improvement  project  is 

While  the  nrimarv  nnrno<i.l,f  tK«  »  ^^  *™  authorized  if  unemployment  is  above  'Imlted  to  6  months  duration. 

grZ'ts'toffvrte'rhtesTf 'un  ^'•*«  „^' po-m-ity  ^np'rovement  Pro!  ^•>^ot  more  than  10  percent  of  a  sponsor's 

employment  upon   IndlvlduJ    it  lin   al^  fSnt^ff' It  ^"«?>«nts   of   funds   are  funds  may  be  used  for  administrative  costs. 

demonstrated  labor  force  Xach ment  not  Wh«n  thft^V,^^.,  ,  minimum  wage,  whichever  is  higher:  how- 
otherwise  eligible  for  unem3o?me"t  Ji^!  ceJ^^iow  t^^fi.T^^^^V^^.''\ "**  "*'-  *^";  ^  °o  ««  '"ay  the  wage  ez^  «i  an- 
ance  benefits  Not  only  d^esffi^plac^^;  c^«cutivr,^n^»,  !.^ "  ^'l!."  '*"■  """*  °"*^  "**•  °'  *''-^-  State  or  local  govern- 
income,  but  it  provSe,  wcfkers^Sr^  the  forTewpr'oJe'c^^^S^l^c^^r"*''  "^'"^  '""'*"  "^?un<L'  "°*  *"PP'— *  -^-  ^^  ^'^ 
Snrw'itKeTScu'lsrd^^elU^rler"  ^""^  c^^^^'^^^l^'  «^*  V^^'^  ''''"^  '^  Prohibitions  against  political  activities  and 

The  table  below  shows  fu£  aid  services  d^^u^d   by  forauWrn^^'^t^f  ^i^J"'    **  discrimination  apply  to  the  program, 

now   available  under   UnemXyt^nt  Com!  plt^nl^  basS  oHn   t^^r^iltf^^    '**  tS"  The  Community  Improvement  Program  wUl 

pensatlon  laws  and  the  Comjr/hensive  Em-  VZ^^.^  ^^.i^^,t' ^Z^'l! S^^l  ^l^o^ 'r^i^n:^L'T^^^L'^ ^"^^l 
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ural  resources,  community  beautiflcatlon. 
anti-pollution  and  environmental  quality 
efforts,  economic  development  and  the  Im- 
provement and  expansion  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  recreation  services  and  such  other 
services  which  contribute  to  the  community. 
nrnaiM  Hotrsmo  am 

President  Ford  proposed  extending,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  Oovemment  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation (ONMA  or  Olnnie  Mae)  to  mortgages 
Which  are  not  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion (FHA)  insured  or  Veterans  Administra- 
tion (VA)  guaranteed — so  called  "conven- 
tional" mortgages.  Three  billion  dollars — an 
amount  suSlclent  to  finance  about  100,000 
new  homes — ^would  be  available.  The  proposed 
program  will  be  in  addition  to  the  over  919 
billion  of  Federal  funds  that  have  been  made 
available  over  the  past  year  for  the  pvircbaae 
of  mortgages  to  supplement  the  buying  pow- 
er of  hard-pressed  thrift  Institutions. 

ONMA  currently  aids  in  creating  a  supply 
of  credit  for  mortgages  on  new  homes  Insured 
by  FHA  or  guaranteed  by  V A— about  20%  of 
the  total  mortgages — at  reasonable  interest 
rates  by: 

Assuring,  through  commitments  In  ad- 
vance, purchase  of  mortgages  at  a  pre -de- 
termined price. 

Subsidizing  market  Interest  rates  to  lower 
levels  In  the  event  Interest  rates  do  not  fall 
after  commitments  are  made. 

Guaranteeing,  on  a  "full  faith  and  credit 
basis,"  obligations  secured  by  such  mort- 
gages. 

Housing  industry  situation  critical 
Over  the  past  22  months; 
Housing  starts  have  dropped  from  2.61  mil- 
lion units  to  1.13  million  units. 

Unemployment  in  the  construction  indus- 
try is  12.4  percent  and  climbing,  with  almost 
a  half  million  construction  workers  now  un- 
employed. 

Many  homebullders  are  In  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

President  Ford's  proposal  for  interim 
housing  aid 

By  making  conventional  mortgages  on  new 
homes  eligible  for  purchase  by  ONMA. 
builders  and  homebuyers  will  be  assisted 
where  home  mortgage  credit  Is  scarce  or  non- 
existent. 

i.  Level  of  commitments.  Aggregate  amount 
of  commitments  and  mortgages  which  ONMA 
could  hold  at  any  time,  I.e.  have  purchased 
and  not  resold,  could  not  exceed  t7.75  bil- 
lion. A  program  of  $3  billion  of  mortgage 
commitments,  or  enough  to  finance  about 
100.000  new  homes.  Is  contemplated.  The  pre- 
cise amount  would  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  market  conditions  at  the  time  the 
new  authority  becomes  law.  and  additional 
programs  would  be  activated  as  circum- 
stances require. 

2.  Mortgage  amounts,  discounts.  Interest 
rates,  and  downpayment  requirements.  Sub- 
ject to  Congressional  approval  the  program 
would  provide  for  a  maximum  mortgage 
amount  of  $46,000.  The  effective  Interest  rate 
would  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  market 
conditions  at  the  time  the  program  went 
into  effect  and  would  l>e  somewhat  above 
the  rate  offered  on  ONMA  tandem  programs 
for  PHA/VA  mortgages — presently  8%rc. 
Twenty  percent  downpayments  would  be  re- 
quired with  an  exception  for  down  to  8% 
downpayments  If  the  additional  mortgage 
amount  la  covered  by  a  qualified  private 
mortgage  insurance  contract  so  as  to  mini- 
mize cost  of  mortgagor  defaults. 

3.  ONMA  disposition  of  conventional  mort- 
gages. Following  the  precedent  of  existing 
law.  ONMA  could,  depending  upon  market 
or  other  factors,  sell  mortgages  to  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  (VtiMA) 
or  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration (FHLMC),  sell  mortgages  or  com- 
mitments   with    provision    for    pooling    by 
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FNMA  or  FHLMC  or  other  approved  issuers 
and  sale  by  such  issuers  of  ONMA-guar- 
anteed  "pass  through"  securities  or  bond 
type  securities  on  the  market  or  to  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank  or  sell  guaranteed 
"pass  through"  securities  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

4.  Cost  and  budget  implications.  Any  sub- 
sidy would  be  paid  out  of  corporate  funds 
and  ultimately  from  Treasury  borrowing. 
Dollar  amount  of  mortgages  purchased  would 
not  be  excluded  from  budget  authority,  but 
would  appear  as  outlays  In  any  fiscal  year 
only  to  the  extent  they  are  not  offset  by 
sales  that  year.  Assuming  (1)  all  mortgages 
purchased  In  a  given  fiscal  year  were  sold 
in  that  year,  (U)  a  face  Interest  rate  of  9»4  %, 
(111)  no  discount  points  on  ONMA  purchase 
and  (Iv)  an  average  market  rate  at  time  of 
ONMA  sale  of  10<^c,  the  budget  outlays  per 
each  billion  dollars  of  mortgages  would  be 
about  $50  million. 

PUBLIC  XmUTIES 

The  problems  of  our  public  utilities  are  ex- 
tremely serious.  More  than  anything,  they 
are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  infiation — 
in  particular  the  explosion  In  oil  prices  but 
also  from  high  interest  rates.  Their  Inability 
to  raise  all  the  capital  they  need  is  forcing 
them  to  reduce  construction  plans,  which 
causes  unemployment  today  and  the  real 
threat  of  brown-outs  tomorrow. 

The  most  fundamental  part  of  the  solution 
to  these  problems  is  for  increases  in  the  cost 
of  electricity,  reflecting  high  prices  for  fuel, 
to  be  paid  by  the  consumers.  This  means 
higher  rates,  as  painful  as  they  are. 

In  the  past,  the  utilities  Industry  has  de- 
veloped rate  structures  that  encourage  ex- 
cessive energy  consumption.  These  promo- 
tional rates  are  often  at  lower  levels  than 
the  cost  of  the  energy  provided,  and  thus 
give  a  perverse  Incentive  at  a  time  when 
conservation  is  our  goal.  Regulatory  author- 
ities should  eliminate  such  rate  schedules 
promptly. 

While  the  Federal  Oovernment  will  not 
pre-empt  the  regulatory  functions  of  the 
States,  the  States  must  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities fully. 

"in  addition,  the  restructuring  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  its  Increase  from  4 
percent  to  10  percent  for  the  utilities  (the 
same  as  for  businesses  generally)  will  assist 
these  companies  in  overcoming  their  finan- 
cial problems.  The  new  proposal  that  divi- 
dends paid  on  qualified  preferred  stock  also 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  to  the  paying  cor- 
poration will  also  help  the  utilities  Improve 
their  capital  structure,  and  energy  conserva- 
tion measures,  mandatory  and  voluntary,  will 
hold  down  future  financing  requirements  of 
utUltles. 

THRIFT   INSTITUTIONS 

Our  savings  Institutions  are  another  vic- 
tim of  the  twin  scourges  of  high  infiation  and 
high  Interest  rates.  To  correct  this  situation. 
we  must  bring  inflation  down.  However,  we 
must  also  provide  the  means  for  the  thrift 
Industry  to  restructure  itself — to  give  these 
Institutions  the  ability  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  in  the  financial  markets  and  to 
operate  effectively  under  all  Interest-rate 
conditions.  To  this  end.  we  urge  prompt 
passage  of  the  Financial  Institutions  Act  of 
1973. 

The  Act  will  reduce  the  structural  differ- 
ences between  commercial  banks  and  thrift 
Institutions,  primarily  by  permitting  the 
thrift  Institutions  to  engage  In  additional 
deposit  and  credit  activities.  Passage  of  this 
Act  would  provide  a  broader  range  of  fin  an  - 
cial  services  for  consumers  and  a  higher  rate 
of  return  for  savers.  It  would  improve  in- 
come and  liquidity  In  the  thrift  institutions. 
The  Act  also  contains  provisions  that  will 
Improve  and  support  the  mortgage  market. 

In  addition,  we  support  the  proposals  now 
under  consideration  In  both  the  House  and 


Senate  to  Increase  Federal  Insurance  on  pri- 
vate deposits.  We  recommend  an  Increase 
from  $20.0(X)  to  aSO.OOO.  Such  an  increase 
will  reinforce  public  confidence  In  our  finan- 
cial system. 

THX  BUDGET 

Control  of  the  Federal  Budget  is  a  vital 
component  of  our  anti-inflation  efforts.  Re- 
ducing the  fiscal  1975  budget  Is  the  first 
step  In  reducing  the  powerful  momentum  of 
our  rapidly  climbing  Federal  budget  and 
thereby  gaining  the  spending  control  so  nec- 
essary for  1976  and  beyond.  And  this  ex- 
tended budget  control  will  substantially 
reduce  Inflation  over  the  longer  term. 

This  should  not  suggest  that  budget  con- 
trol has  no  short-run  benefits.  Quite  the 
contrary.  A  reduction  in  the  deflcit  for  fiscal 
1976  would  reduce  pressures  In  the  financial 
markets,  lower  Interest  rates  and  provide 
more  credit  for  housing  and  other  new  capi- 
tal Investment.  It  would  mean  that  monetary 
policy  would  not  have  to  bear  the  full  burden 
of  economic  policy  restraint.  And  It  would 
reduce  Infiatlonary  expectations  by  demon- 
strating convincingly  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  putting  Its  own  financial  bouse 
In  order. 

Oxir  program  for  fiscal  discipline  has  ele- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  budget.  On  the 
revenue  side  we  have  proposed  a  tax  sur- 
charge on  high-income  taxpayers  and  corpo- 
rations. The  increased  revenues  from  the 
surcharge  will  pay  for  the  additional  unem- 
ployment Insiurance.  the  Community  Im- 
provement Program,  the  increased  and  re- 
structured  Investment  tax  credit  and  the 
revised  tax  status  of  preferred  stock  divi- 
dends. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  the  President  has 
reaffirmed  his  Intention  to  hold  budget  out- 
lays for  fiscal  1976  to  below  $300  billion. 
Cutbacks  of  over  $5  billion  will  be  needed 
to  reach  the  goal.  We  are  already  In  the 
fourth  month  of  the  fiscal  year;  thus  re- 
ductions of  the  amoimt  required  will  be 
difficult  to  obtain.  There  is  need  for  rapid 
action,  and  the  Congress  and  Executive  to- 
gether will  need  to  work  together  quickly 
and  effectively  to  put  expenditures  on  a 
long-term  track  that  is  consistent  with  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  American  econ- 
omy and  with  what  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  bill  setting  a  spending  target  for 
fiscal  year  1975  of  less  than  $300  billion.  In 
establishing  that  target,  the  bill  outlines  a 
plan  for  developing  a  set  of  actions  that 
would  result  In  the  necessary  spending  re- 
ductions of  FY  1975.  These  actions  would 
be  transmitted  to  C?ongress  for  Its  considera- 
tion when  It  returns  In  November.  The  ac- 
tions to  hold  down  spending  will  concen- 
trate on  those  programs  that  serve  special 
Interests,  create  Inequities,  or  are  less  essen- 
tial at  this  time  when  fiscal  discipline  is  so 
Important.  Concurrence  of  the  Congress  in 
these  proposals  before  the  beginning  of  calen- 
dar year  1975  is  essential  if  the  $300  billion 
target  Is  to  be  achieved. 

The  Administration  together  with  the 
Congress  have  already  begun  to  take  action 
on  this  outlay  control  program  In  national 
defense  activities.  The  Congress  has  passed. 
and  the  President  has  signed,  a  defense  ^>- 
proprlatlon  bill  that  will  reduce  defense  out- 
lays In  FY  1975  by  about  $2  billion.  This  is 
the  largest  single  cut  we  will  be  making 
and  is  a  good  start  toward  the  $300  billion 
goal. 

The  remainder  of  the  necessary  outlay 
control  plan  will  be  carried  out  in  the  fullest 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  Congress. 
Rapid  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  legis- 
lative proposals  and  budget  rescissions  and 
deferrals  under  the  (Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  will 
be  essential  If  we  are  to  meet  our  goal.  Only 
through  the  most  careful  consultation  with 
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the  Congress  can  we  su- 
achieve  a  mutual  understa: 
ways  to  hold  down  the  budge 

We  also  have  to  Improve 
the    budget.    As    now   state< 
because  It  does  not  adequat 
pact  of  the  Government's  c 
does  not  present  to  the 
complete  picture   of  FederaJ 
their  effect  on  the  econom; 
sponsored    credit    agencies 
guarantee  programs   must 
the  budget  more  directly. 

The  table  below  shows  t: 
pact  on  budget  expenditure: 
the  proposals  In  this  message' 

BUDGET  IMPACT 
|ln  billions  of  dollar 
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NEW  PROPOSALS 

Additional  revenues: 
Tax  surcharge: 

Corporations 

Higti-income  Individuals. 
Revenue  Ipsses: 

Employment  assistance' 

Housing  program 

Investment  tax  credit: 

Individuals 

Corporations 

Preferred  stock  dividends 


Fiscal  year- 


1975 


1976 


Net  impact 

PENDING  TAX  REFORM  BILL 

Pending  tax  reform; 

Increased  oil  taxes 

Closins  looptioles> 

Simplification  

Other  tax  reform 

Low-income  relief 

Recommended  addition 


Net  impact. 


Budget  Impact  of  new  and  pending  pro- 
posals  


-H).6 
+1.0 

-.1 

-.1 

-.1 

-.7 


+1.5 
+1.6 

-1.3 
-.1 

-.5 

-2.0 

-.1 


+.6 


-.9 


+t.3 

+.1 


-1.0 
-.9 


+2.2 
+.8 
-.4 
-.2 

-1.6 
-.4 


-.5 


+.4 


+.1 


-.5 


I  For  fiscal  1975.  this  assumes  that  a  6  Acent  unemployment 
rate  triggers  the  program  into  effect  on  ^ar.  1,  1975.  Note, 
however,  that  the  total  expenditures  for  t  is  program  in  fiscal 
1975  will  Iw  J900,000,000;  J800,000,000  s  already  included 
in  earlier  budget  estimates.  For  fiscal  19^  ,  this  assumes  that 
the  unemployment  rate  falls  below  6  perc<  it  and  thus  triggers 
an  end  to  payments  as  of  Dec  31.  1975. 

>  Minimum  tax  on  income  and  limitation  <  i  accounting  losses. 

Note:  In  addition  to  the  above  items,  nei  expenditure  defer 
rals  and  reclssions  will  be  proposed  to  I  )ld  fiscal  1975  m 
IMnditures  below  {300,000,000,000. 


TAX    FKOFOSAU 


I 


Surcharge     \ 

1.  CorpomtloD*! 

A  6  percent  corporate  tax  ktircharge  will 
be  Impoeed  effective  Januar^  1,  1976,  and 
continuing  through  Decemberk976.  The  sur- 
charge will  be  computed  by  niultlplylng  the 
corporate  tax  (before  credit^  against  tax 
but  Including  the  additional  tax  for  tax 
preferences)  by  5  percent.  F<*  corporations 
with  taxable  years  ending  in  1976  or  begin- 
ning In  1975  and  ending  after  1976,  the  sur- 
charge will  be  computed  on  ajpro  rata  basis 
according  to  the  number  of  days  of  the  tax- 
able year  In  1975.  | 

2.  Individuals  1 

A  6  percent  Individual  tax  lurcharge  will 
also  be  imposed  for  1975  on  llcome  tax  lia- 
bilities attributable  to  Incoie  above  an 
upper  threshold.  j 

In  general,  the  proposal  Is  (ftsigned  to  ex- 
clude from  surcharge  famllles^lth  adjusted 
gross  incomes  below  $16,000  s^d  single  per- 
sons with  adjusted  gross  Incomes  below  $7,- 
600.  However,  because  Incomeitax  UabUltles 
are  based  on  "taxable  Incomrf'  rather  than 
••adjusted  gross  Income,"  It  ^  necessary  to 
translate,  on  some  average  bafs.  the  $16,000 
and  $7,600  Into  comparable  "taxable  Income" 
figures.  That  was  done  as  follows: 


I 


Single 

Families  persons 

Adjusted  gross  income..  $15,000  $7,500 

Standard    deduction .-   —2,000  —1,300 

Exemptions  (assuming  4 
for     families,     1     for 

single  person —3,000  —750 

$10.  000  $5,  460 

Thus,  the  surcharge  will  be  expressed  tech- 
nically as  a  surcharge  on  tax  liabilities  at- 
tributable to  that  portion  of  the  taxpayer's 
"taxable  Income"  in  excess  of  the  810,000  or 
$5,450,  as  the  case  may  be.  Not  all  taxpayers 
have  the  same  deductions  and  exemptions  as 
those  assumed  above.  For  example,  there  will 
be  married  taxpayers  with  more  exemptions 
and  deductions  than  those  assumed,  who 
will  pay  no  surcharge  even  though  their  ad- 
Justed  gro.sj  Incomes  are  somewhat  greater 
than  $15,000.  Conversely,  some  with  fewer 
exemptions  may  pay  surtax  eve:i  though 
their  adjusted  gross  Incomes  are  somewhat 
le.ss  than  $15,000. 

The  computation  Is  straightforward.  The 
taxpayer  (1)  computes  hU  regular  txx,  (2) 
subtracts  from  that  the  amount  of  tax  ap- 
plicable to  either  his  $10,000  or  his  $5,460 
e.\emptlon.  and  (3)  then  multiplies  the 
balance  by  5  percent.  For  example,  a  family 
of  four  filing  a  joint  return  and  having  $20.- 
000  of  taxable  Income  would  calculate  a 
regular  tax  of  $4,380  and  subtract  from  that 
$1,820  (the  tax  on  the  first  $10,000)  to  arrive 
at  $2,560  which  Is  subject  to  the  5  percent 
surcharge  of  $128.  A  single  person  with 
$10,000  of  taxable  Income  would  calculate  a 
regular  tax  of  $2,090  and  subtract  from  that 
$994.50  (the  tax  on  the  first  $5,450)  to  arrive 
at  $1,095.50,  which  Is  subject  to  the  6  per- 
cent surcharge  of  $54.78. 

Investment  Tax  Credit 
The  proposal  to  change  the  Investment  tax 
credit  has  three  principal  parts:  (1)  the 
elimination  of  existing  limitations  and  re- 
strictions on  the  credit  which  tend  to  dis- 
criminate unfairly  between  the  types  of  tax- 
payers and  Investments  which  qualify  for 
the  credit.  (2)  an  Increase  in  the  rate  of  the 
present  credit  from  7  percent  to  10  percent, 
and  (3)  making  the  credit  a  reduction  in 
basis  for  depreciation  purposes. 
1.  Present  law 
An  amount  equal  to  7  percent  of  the  cost 
of  qualifying  property  (generaUy,  tangible 
personal  property  used  In  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness) may  be  offset  directly  against  Income 
tax  liability,  with  the  following  limitations 
based  on  the  expected  useful  life  of  the 
property  : 

Percent  of  eott 

o/pro7>erty 

qualifying 

for  credit 
Useful  Life 

0-3    years q 

3-5    years H  39-1/8 

5-7    years 60-2/3 

7  years  and  over ._         loo 

Public  utility  property  quallflea  for  only  a 
4  percent  credit  (The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  tentatively  decided  to  remove  this 
limitation). 

The  maximum  credit  which  may  be  claimed 
in  a  taxable  year  U  limited  to  $26,000  plus 
one-half  of  the  excess  of  tax  liability  over 
$25,000. 

Excess  credits  (limited  by  the  above  pro- 
vision) may  generaUy  be  carried  back  three 
taxable  years  and  forward  seven  taxable 
years,  after  which  they  expire  if  still  imtised. 
a.  Proposed  Changes 

Increase  the  rate  from  7  percent  to  10 
percent.  This  will  Increase  cash  flow  for  all 
companies  In  the  Immediate  future.  It  wUl 
t>e  offset  in  future  years  by  lesser  deprecia- 
tion deductions. 

Eliminate  the  limitations  based  on  useful 
life  so  that  all  property  with  a  life  In  excess 
of  three  years  wUl  qualify  for  the  full  credit. 


Eliminate  the  discrimination  against  pub- 
lic utility  property  so  that  It  will  qualify  for 
the  full  rate  and  otherwise  be  treated  the 
same  as  other  qualifying  property. 

Replace  the  present  limit  on  the  maximum 
credit  which  may  be  claimed  with  eventual 
full  refundablllty  for  the  excess  of  credits 
over  tax  liability.  Credits  In  excess  of  the 
present  limitations  may  be  carried  back 
three  years  and  then  to  the  succeeding  three 
years  to  offset  tax  liability,  after  which  time 
any  remaining  excess  credits  will  be  refunded 
directly  to  the  taxpayers.  This  will: 

Help  growing  companies  which  have  pres- 
ent investments  which  are  large  in  compari- 
son with  their  current  incomes. 

Help  companies  In  financial  difficulties, 
which  get  no  benefit  from  credit  because' 
they  have  little  or  no  income  tax  liability 
against  which  to  apply  it. 

Help  small  businesses,  which  under  present 
law  are  more  severely  affected  by  the  re- 
strictions and  limitations. 

The  three-year  rule  postpones  adverse 
budget  lm.pact  until  revenues  from  basis  ad- 
justment are  sufficient  to  offset  revenue  loss 
from  this  refundable  feattire. 

Require  the  taxpayer  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  qualifying  property  for  depreciation  pur- 
po.  es  by  the  amount  of  the  investment  tax 
credit.  This  makes  the  credit  neutral  with 
respect  to  long-lived  and  short-lived  assets 
and  removes  the  present  discrimination 
against  long-lived  assets. 

Retain  the  present  $50,000  per  year  limita- 
tion on  quallfylrg  used  property. 

Deduction  for  dividends  paid  on  certain 
preferred  stock 

To  encourage  expansion  of  corporate  equity 
capital  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  cap- 
ital markets.  It  Is  proposed  that  dividends 
paid  on  qualified  preferred  stock  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  to  the  payor  corporation.  The 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  pro- 
viding for  excltislona  for  dividends  received 
by  corporations  would  not  be  applicable  to 
these  dividends. 

The  deduction  would  only  be  available  for 
cash  dividends  paid  on  preferred  stock  Issued 
after  December  31,  1974,  for  cash  or  pre- 
existing bona  fide  debt  of  the  issuing  cor- 
poration. For  these  purposes,  preferred  stock 
would  be  required  to  be  non-voting,  limited 
and  preferred  as  to  dividends  and  entitled  to 
a  liquidating  preference.  "ITie  intention  to 
qualify  preferred  stock  under  this  new  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  would  be 
required  to  be  clearly  Indicated  at  the  time 
the  stock  was  Issued. 

The  tax  reform  bill 

1.  Low-Income  Taxpayer  Relief 

We  support  the  Tax  Reform  bill  now  pend- 
ing In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It 
provides  about  $1.4  bUlion  of  tax  relief  for 
individuals  with  Incomes  of  less  than  $15,000. 

In  addition,  the  Tax  Reform  bill  would  pro- 
duce a  long-term  revenue  gain  of  about  $600 
to  $600  million  per  year  beginning  in  FT 
1976  and  we  support  using  those  revenues 
when  received  also  to  provide  fvirther  in- 
come tax  reductions  for  lower  income  fami- 
lies. 

The  principal  individual  tax  reductions 
provided  in  the  bill  are  increases  In  the  mini- 
mum standard  deduction,  the  standard  de- 
duction and  the  retirement  Income  credit 
and  a  new  simplification  deduction  which  for 
most  taxpayers  will  be  larger  than  the  mis- 
cellaneous, hard-to-oompute  deductions 
which  It  would  replace. 

The  tax  reductions  in  the  bill  are  made 
possible  primarily  by  revenues  gained  from 
tax  reform  measiu-es  and  by  increased  taxes 
on  oil  producers.  The  tax  reform  proposals 
are  based  on  Treasury  proposals  advanced  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  The  two  main  features 
are:  (1)  a  minimum  tax,  designed  to  ensure 
that  all  taxpayers  pay  some  reasonable 
amount  of  tax  on  their  economic  Income,  and 
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(2)  a  provision  (known  as  "LAL,"  I.e.,  limi- 
tation on  artificial  a^^countlng  losses)  de- 
signed to  eliminate  tax  shelter  devices  tmder 
which  tax  is  avoided  through  the  deduction 
of  artificial  losses  which  are  not  real  losses. 

In  December  1973,  the  Treasury  proposed 
a  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil,  which  is  now 
Incorporated  in  the  Tax  Reform  bill  In  modi- 
fied form.  The  Committee  has  also  provided 
for  the  phase-out  over  three  years  of  per- 
centage depletion  on  oil  and  gas. 

The  Committee  bill  raises  less  revenue 
from  tax  reform  and  oil  taxes  for  calendar 
years  1974  and  1975  than  the  Treasury  pro- 
posed. The  Treasury  hopes  that  Congress  will 
restore  some  of  the  reform  which  the  Treas- 
ury proposed.  However,  it  Is  most  Important 
that  tax  reform  and  tax  reduction  legislation 
be  enacted  as  promptly  as  possible  and  the 
Administration  will  support  the  bill  in  its 
present  form. 

2.  Savings  and  Investment  Proposals 
Greater  productivity  in  the  next  several 
years  will  be  critical  in  winding  down  the 
wage-price  spiral.  That  will  require  major 
new  Investments. 

The  Tax  Reform  bill  now  pending  makes 
an  Important  contribution  by  (1)  bringing 
the  Investment  credit  for  utilities  up  to  the 
credit  generally  applicable  for  other  indus- 
tries, (11)  liberalizing  the  treatment  of  capital 
gains  and  losses,  and  (111)  eliminating  VS. 
withholding  tax  on  foreign  portfolio  invest- 
ments, thus  encouraging  investment  by  for- 
eigners In  the  United  States. 

Tax  exemption  for  interest  on  savings 
accounts 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  to  ex- 
empt interest  on  savings  accounts.  We  do  not 
fupport  any  such  proposal  for  reasons  which 
Include  the  following: 

(1)  It  would  initially  decrease  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  saving.  A  $750  exemption  for 
Interest  on  time  and  savings  deposits  would 
cost  about  $2  billion,  which  the  government 
would  have  to  borrow  in  the  private  market 
to  make  up.  That  borrowing  reduces  the 
amount  of  savings  available  for  private  ta- 
ns tment. 

(2)  It  would  not  be  effective.  It  wotild  not 
substantially  Increase  savings  deposits  be- 
cause the  tax  exemption  would  not  be  a  ma- 
jor benefit  to  most  taxpayers.  For  a  taxpayer 
in  the  25  percent  bracket,  exemption  votild 
make  a  6.26  percent  account  equivalent  to 
k  7  percent  taxable  account,  which  Is  stUl 
considerably  below  the  rates  available  else- 
where. Only  high-bracket  taxpayers  would 
get  major  benefits. 

(3)  Passbook  savings  may  increase  some, 
but  total  savings  will  not  increase.  The  prin- 
cipal effect  would  be  some  switching.  It 
doesn't  operate  as  an  incentive  for  new  sav- 
ings because  It  doesn't  reward  the  Increase 
in  savings. 

(4)  It  would  create  new  distortions  in  the 
credit  and  Investment  markets. 

CITIZENS'  ACTION  COMMTrXEE  TO  PICHT 
ZNTLATION 

The  following  Citizens  have  already  agreed 
to  help  organize  and  support  a  voltmtary  pri- 
vate sector  effort  to  mobilize  all  Americans 
in  the  fight  against  inflation: 

Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  of  San  Francisco, 
Chairman,  VS.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Arch  Booth,  President,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

Russell  W.  Freebtirg,  White  House 
Coordinator. 

David  L.  Bale,  President,  United  States 
Jaycees. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Hemdon,  President,  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Robert  P.  Selm.  President,  The  Advertising 
Council. 

Mrs.  CarroU  X.  MlUer,  President,  Oenaral 
federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

WUliam  J.  Meyer,  President,  Central 
Sprinkler  Co.,  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania. 

George  Myer,  President,  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America. 


Ralph  Nader,  Private  Citizen. 

Leo  Perils,  Director  of  Community  Service, 
AFL-CIO. 

Sylvia  Porter,  National  Syndicated  Colum- 
nist. 

Governor  Calvin  Rampton  of  Utah,  Chair- 
man, National  Governors  Conference. 

Stanford  Smith,  President,  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association. 

Frank  Stanton,  Chairman,  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross. 

Roger  Fellovra,  4-H.  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Vincent  T.  WasUewskl,  President,  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters. 

Roy  WUklns.  Executive  Director,  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

Douglas  Woodruff,  Executive  Director, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today, 
It  stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS CURTIS,  WEICKER,  MANS- 
FIELD, AND  DESIGNATING  A 
PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  have 
been  recognized  on  tomorrow  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated:  Messrs. 
Cttrtis,  Weickkr,  and  Mansfielo;  after 
which  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNmON  OP  SEN- 
ATOR McCLELLAN  TO  CALL  UP 
THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  OP 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1131 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business, 
the  Chair  recognize  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan) 
for  the  purpose  of  his  calling  up  a  con- 
ference report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
1131,  making  continuing  appropriations. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  CLARK  ON  THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER  10,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day, after  the  two  leaders  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  Senator  Clark  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  at  the 
hour  of  9  aon.  After  the  two  leaders  or 
their  designees  have  been  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  the  following 
Senators  will  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  and  In  the  order 
stated;  Mr.  Cuaiis,  Mr.  Weicker,  and 
Mr.  Mansfield;  after  which  there  will 
ensue  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  moraing  business,  with  state- 
ments Umlted  therein  to  5  minutes  each, 
such  period  not  to  extend  beyond  15 
minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  take  up  House 
Joint  Resolution  1131,  making  continu- 
ing appropriations. 

Rollcall  votes  are  expected  to  occur  in 
relation  thereto.  Upon  the  disposition  of 
the  continuing  resolution  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  then  call  up 
S.  4076,  the  deepwater  ports  bill,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  agreement.  Rollcall 
votes  will  occur  in  relation  thereto. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
leadership  intends  to  call  up  the  Veter- 
ans Day  bill,  S.  4081,  and  S.  3979,  a  bill 
to  Increase  the  availability  of  reasonably 
priced  mortgage  credit  for  home  pur- 
chases. 

A  good  many  rollcall  votes  are  in  the 
oflang  for  tomorrow.  A  busy  day  is 
expected. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  tliat  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
9  o'clock  a.m. 

The  moti(xi  was  agreed  to:  and  at  6:58 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Wed- 
nesday, October  9,  1974,  at  9  ajn. 


NOMINA1TONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  8, 1974: 
Nationai.  Council  on  E:DncATioMAL  Rbseaxcb 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Nationai  Council  on  Educational 
Research  for  terms  expiring  June  11,  1977: 

Larry  A.  Karlson,  of  Washington,  vice 
James  S.  Coleman,  term  expired. 

Arthur  M.  Lee,  of  Arizona,  vice  Vincent  J. 
McCoola,  term  expired. 

James  Gardner  March,  of  California,  vice 
Vera  M.  Martinez,  term  expired. 

Carl  H.  Pforzhelmer,  Jr.,  of  New  Tork.  (Re- 
appointment.) 

Wilson  C.  Riles,  of  California.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  October  8, 1974: 

National    Mzdiatton   Board 

Say  MCMxirray,  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Nationai  Mediation  Board  for  the  tenn 
expiring  July  1, 1B77. 

(Ttie  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 
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house;  of  representatives— rii6«rfai(,  October  8, 1974 


The  House  met  at  1] 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Ed 

offered  the  following  praj 


o'clock  noon, 
rard  O.  Latch. 


My  help  cometh  from  Xhe  Lord,  who 
made  heaven  and  earth.-^salms  121:  2. 

With  gratitude  and  jfy.  our  Father, 
we  come  to  Thee  in  theie  opening  mo- 
ments to  offer  Thee  our  j^ayers  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  All  th$t  we  are  we  owe 
to  Thee  and  all  that  we  have  Is  a  gift 
from  Thy  hand.  Accept  our  gratitude 
for  Thy  goodness  and  by  Thy  spirit 
make  us  worthy  of  Thy  gifts. 

On  this  InternationsJ  Day  of  Bread 
help  us  to  labor  in  Thy  love  and  to  share 
the  results  of  our  labor  with  those  in 
need.  Through  our  sharing  may  new 
hope  come  to  the  hop)eless,  new  faith 
to  the  discouraged,  new  light  to  those 
who  sit  in  darkness,  and  new  life  to  the 
depressed.  Grant  a  renewfil  of  courage  to 
those  who  have  grown  I  weary  in  the 
struggle  for  justice  a^d  peace  and 
strengthen  their  faith  if.  the  ultimate 
trlumoh  of  right  and  fcfuth  and  good 
will.  i 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  i^ho  said  give 
and  live,  we  pray.  Amen, 


THE  JOURNJ  X, 


The   SPEAKER.    The 
amined   the  Journal  of 
proceedings  and  announce  > 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection.; 


<  hair  hsis  ex- 
he  last  day's 
to  the  House 


oumal  stands 


MESSAGE  FROM  TI^  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  ^nate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clei^,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  trussed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  |  the  following 
titles:  I 

H.R.  7964.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  tm  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  In  «  deed  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  New  York  and 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  In- 
terests In  such  lands  so  as  to  permit  such 
State,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  sell 
such  land: 

R.R.  90M.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  execute  a  subordination  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  certain  lands  In  Lee 
County.  8.C.":  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  668.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  Joint  seMlon  of  tbe  two 
Houses  on  Tuesday,  October  8,  1974,  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  tfie  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  <in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  thie  bill  (8.  628) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amen<t  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Codt.  to  eliminate 
the  annuity  reduction  maie  In  order  to 
provide  a  surviving  spoual  with  an  an- 
nuity, during  periods  whin  the  annui- 
tant is  not  married."        ] 

The  message  also  annoipiced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  rep<^  of  the  com- 


i 
1 
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mlttee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  11537)  entlUed  "An  act  to  extend 
and  expand  the  authority  for  carrying 
out  conservation  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams on  military  reservations,  and  to 
authorize  the  Implementation  of  sMtb 
programs  on  certain  public  lands." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  3967.  An  act  to  terminate  certain 
authorities  with  respect  to  national  emer- 
gencies stll!  in  effect,  and  to  provide  for 
orderly  Implementation  and  termination  of 
future  national  emergencies; 

S.  2106.  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Omnlbiu  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  a  10-year  term 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation:   and 

8.  4040.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension  and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation,  to  Increase  income  lim- 
itations, and  for  other  puipoaes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  85.  appointed 
Mr.  BiDEN  and  Mr.  Roth  to  attend  the 
Day  of  National  Observance  for  the 
200th  Anniversary  of  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  be  held  In  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.,  October  14,  1974,  In  lieu  of 
Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  Schweiker,  re- 
signed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  biUs  the  Rules  Committee 
proposes  to  report? 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
list  of  them.  I  shaU  read  them  If  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  hear  them 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  list  read. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee is  in  session  now  and  has  heard 
a  number  of  them  and  expects  to  hear 
them  all. 

They  are:  Conference  report  on  HR 
11221,  dealing  with  Depository  Institu- 
tions Amendments  of  1974;  conference 
report  on  S.  386.  dealing  with  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1974;  H.R.  16373,  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974;  S.  3906,  dealing  with  repealing  the 
requirement  that  commanders  of  Air 
Force  units  be  pilots;  S.  1296.  enlarging 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Arizona;  H.R.  13320,  extending 
civil  defense  emergency  authorities;  and 
H.R.  13002,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act. 

Also,  the  National  Visitors  Center. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen 


tleman  will  exclude  the  last  bill,  I  win 
not  object.  Under  the  circumstances,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  genUeman  will 
withhold  his  objection 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  withhold. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  advised  that  the 
committee  will  take  up  the  National 
Visitors  Center  bill.  If  the  gentleman 
will  withdraw  his  objection,  I  will  not  at 
the  present  time  ask  for  leave  to  file 
that  reix>rt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
assurance  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNA-nONAL    CLAIMS    SETTLE- 
MENT  ACT  OP  1949 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  13261)  to 
amend  the  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  timely  determination  of  certain 
claims  of  American  nationals  settled  by 
the  United  States-Hungarian  Claims 
Agreement  of  March  6,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Amendment 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  302,  tlUe  m.  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (c)   as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cover  into  the  Hungarian  Claims  P^md,  such 
sums  as  may  be  paid  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Government  of  Hungary  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  United  States-Hungarian 
Claims   Agreement   of   March    6,    1973.". 

(2)  Section  303,  title  in.  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  and  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and". 

(3)  Section  303,  title  m.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (6)  as 
follows: 

"(5)  pay  effective  compensation  for  tbe 
nationalization,  compulsory  liquidation,  or 
other  taking  of  property  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  In  Hungary,  between  August  9, 
1956,  and  the  date  the  United  States-Him- 
garlan  Claims  Agreement  of  March  0,  1973, 
enters  into  force.". 

(4)  Section  306,  title  HI,  is  further 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  In  subsection  (a),  im- 
mediately before  "this  title",  the  following: 

•paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  (2) ,  or  (3)  of  section  308  of: 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  or  thirty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  legislation  making  appropriations  to 
the  Commission  for  payment  of  admlnlstn- 
tlve  expenses  Incurred  in  carrying  out  Its 
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(unctions  under  paragraph  (6)  of  section  303, 
whichever  date  Is  later,  tbe  Commlaslon  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  tbe  time 
when,  and  the  limit  of  time  within  which, 
claims  may  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
under  paragraph  (6)  of  section  SOS.  which 
limit  shall  not  be  more  than  six  months  after 
(ucb  publication. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  xflitlonal  of  tbe  United 
States  who  was  mailed  notice  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Oovamment  of  tbe 
United  States  with  respect  to  filing  a  claim 
against  the  Oovemment  of  Hungary  arising 
out  of  any  of  the  failures  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1).  (3),  or  (3)  of  section  303  of  this 
title,  and  who  did  not  receive  the  notice  as 
tbe  result  of  administrative  error  In  placing 
a  nonexistent  address  on  the  notice,  may  file 
with  the  Commission  a  claim  under  any  such 
paragraph.  The  Commission  shall  publish  in 
tbe  Federal  Register,  within  thirty  days  after 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  when  tbe 
limit  of  time  within  which  any  such  claim 
may  be  filed  with  the  Commission,  which 
limit  shall  not  be  more  than  six  months  after 
tuch  publication.". 

(5)  Section  310,  title  m,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  of  subsection 
(a)  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (7),  as  foUows: 
"(7)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subparagraph  (D) ,  whenever  the  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  settle  claims  by  enactment 
of  paragraph  (6)  of  section  303  of  this  title 
with  respect  to  Hungary,  no  furtb^  pay- 
ments shall  be  authorized  by  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiiry  on  account  of  awards  certified 
by  the  Commission  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  section  303  out  al  tbe  Hungarian 
Claims  Fund  untu  payments  on  account  of 
swards  certified  under  p«rBgn4>h  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 303  with  respect  to  such  fund  have  been 
authorized  in  equal  proportions  to  payments 
previously  authorised  on  existing  awards  cer- 
tified tmder  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 303. 

"(B)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  m  sub- 
paragraph (D),  with  respect  to  awards  pre- 
viously certified  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 303,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
not  authorize  any  further  payments  until 
payments  on  account  of  awards  certified  un- 
der paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (6)  of  section 
303  have  been  authorized  In  equal  propor- 
tions to  payments  previously  authorized  on 
existing  awards  certified  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  SOS. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
pvagraph  (D).  the  Secretary  of  the  lYeas- 
ury  shall  not  authorize  any  furUier  jmyments 
on  account  of  awards  certified  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  SOS  based  on  Tringrtpm 
of  Hungary  bonds  expressed  in  United  States 
dollars  or  upon  awards  to  standstill  creditors 
of  Hungary  that  were  the  subject  matter  of 
the  agreement  of  December  6,  1060,  between 
the  OoTemment  of  Hungary  and  the  Ameri- 
can Conunlttee  for  Standstill  Creditors  of 
Hungary. 

"(D)  No  payments  shaU  be  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  account  of 
awards  certified  by  the  commission  under 
paragraph  (6)  of  section  303  of  this  title, 
and  no  further  payments  shaU  be  so  author- 
lad  tmder  paragri^h  (1),  (2),  or  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 303  (except  payments  certified  as  the  re- 
sult of  claims  lUed  under  subsection  (d)  of 
Kctlon  806),  until  payments  on  account  of 
awards  certified  under  such  paragraphs  (1), 
f2).  and  (3)  as  the  result  of  claims  filed 
Mder  subsection  (d)  of  section  806  have 
been  authorized  In  equal  proportions  to  pay- 
Bents  previously  authorized  on  »»»i«cH«g 
awards  certified  under  such  paragraphs  and 
arising  out  of  claims  filed  other  than  under 
«uch  subsection  (d) . 

"(E)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  deduct  the  sum 
ot  1125,000  from  the  Hungarian  Claims  F^ind 
»nd  cover  such  amount  into  the  Treasury  to 
tbe  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  In  satis- 
faction of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  re- 


ferred to  in  article  2,  paragraph  4  of  the 
United  States-Hungarian  Claims  Agreement 
of  March  6,  1973.  Such  amount  shall  be  de- 
ducted In  annual  Installments  over  the  pe- 
riod during  which  the  Government  of  Hun- 
gary makes  payments  to  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  as  provided  In  article  4  of 
tbe  agreement.". 

(6)  Section  316.  title  in.  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  complete  Its 
affairs  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  claims  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 303  of  this  title  not  later  than  two 
years  foUowlng  the  deadline  established  un- 
der subsection  (c)  of  section  806  of  this 
UUe.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing that  we  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  yes,  the  amendment  is  to  cor- 
rect an  injustice  which  resulted  when 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion had  failed  to  Inform  several  claim- 
ants of  a  deadline  for  filing  claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  amendment  to  the 
bill  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Yes;  It  Is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  obJectlcHi. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  356,  PROVIDING  FOR  CONSUMER 
PRODUCT  WARRANTIES  AND  FOR 
WRITTEN  DISCLOSURE  STAND- 
ARDS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (8.  356) 
providing  for  consumer  product  warran- 
ties and  for  written  disclosure  standards, 
with  House  amendments  thereto.  Insist 
on  the  House  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  followlngr  conferees:  Messi^. 

STAGOSKS.      Moss.      StUCKBT,      £k:iRHABDT, 

Brothill  of  North  Carolina,  Ware,  and 
McCoLUsmu 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  S.  355,  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
AND  SCHOOL  BUS  SAFETY 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  S.  355,  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  (X)M- 
MERCE  TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON 
HJl.  16757,  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
EMERGENCY  PETROLEUM  ALLO- 
CATION ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  report  on  HJl.  16757.  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  11537 
CONSERVATION  AND  REHABILI- 
TATION PROGRAMS  ON  PUBLIC 
LANDS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11537)  to  extend  and  expand  the  au- 
thority for  carrying  out  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  programs  on  military  res- 
ervations, and  to  authorize  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  programs  on  certain 
public  lands,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Septem- 
ber 16, 1974.) 

Mr.  DINGELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report  on  H  R 
11537. 

Our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  has  held  lengthy  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  both  In  this  Congress 
and  on  Its  predecessor  legislation  In  the 
92d  Congress  and  has  considered  It  ex- 
tensively In  open  executive  sessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  Is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  ^^nidllfe  Management  Institute, 
the  International  Association  of  Game. 
Pish,  and  Conservation  Commissioners, 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  and 
other  conservation  organizations  and 
sportsmen  throughout  the  country.  The 
conference  report  represents  a  successful 
effort  to  blend  the  best  features  of  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill 
and  deserves  the  support  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  11537 
is  to  extend  for  a  5 -year  period  the 
highly  successful  game  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  program  carried  out  on 
military  reservations  and  to  provide  for 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  program  on 
certain  other  federally  owned  lands, 
namely.  Bureau  of  Land  Management — 
BLM— lands  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  National  Forest  lands  with- 
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'I  ASA — lands 

ram  carried  out 

i  Is  carried  out 

known  as  the 


In  the  Department  lof  Agriculture. 
Atomic  Energy  CoiJmission — AEC — 
lands,  and  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro 
on  military  reservatioi 

under  what  is  common^ 

Sikes  Act,  and  title  I  o4H.R.  11537  pro 
vides  for  the  extensioal  of  the  program 
imtU  June  30,  1978.  No  (tiange  was  made 
In  this  title  by  the  conftrence  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  n  M  the  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  for  ^e  carrjing  out 
of  this  program  on  othtr  Federal  lands 
throughout  the  UnitedE  States.  In  this 
regard,  the  bill  woul^  cover  approxi- 
mately 450  million  acreii  of  BLM  lands, 
187  million  acres  of  national  forest  lands, 
2  mlUlon  acres  of  AEC  lands  and  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  l^SA  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  majority  of  the  23 
Senate  amendments  t^  the  bill  were 
either  technical,  clarifytig,  or  conform- 
ing in  nature  and  all  G|f  them  are  ex- 
plained in  the  confer(|nce  report,  to 
which  reference  Is  njade  for  more 
information.  f 

There  were  a  nmnbar  of  important 
changes  made  to  the  bill  by  the  Senate 
which  I  would  like  to  briefly  comment 
on  and  provide  additioftial  background 
information  for  the  penefit  of  the 
Members.  | 

Two  of  the  SenatI  amendments, 
numbers  1  and  3,  were  idopted  in  con- 
ference with  minor  tet^nical  changes. 
These  amendments  wotold  retain  the 
House  language  of  the  bm  and,  In  addi- 
tion, require  the  game  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  programs!  to  be  carried 
out  on  public  lands  to  abeclflcally  pro- 
vide for  protection  of  spiles  of  fish  smd 
wildlife  considered  to  ba  threatened  or 
endangered.  These  anrl  indments  are 
desirable  and  will  su  >plement  the 
recently  enacted  Endar  fered  Species 
Act  of  1973. 

One  of  the  more  imp!  rtant  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  was  Sena  te  amendment 
No.  2.  The  House  version  *f  the  bill  pro- 
vided that  no  conservatiol  or  rehabilita- 
tion program  could  be  iij  iplemented  on 
the  public  lands  covered  W  title  II  of  the 
bill  unless  it  was  Included  In  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  the  ttate  or  States 
concerned.  The  Senate  imendment  to 
the  bill  eliminated  the  i  anguage  that 
would  require  in  every  ci  se  a  Federal- 
State  cooperative  agreenc  mt  to  be  en- 
tered Into  before  such  a  irogram  could 
be  Implemented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  lik  i  to  emphasize 
that  the  elimination  of  ''■  the  language 
of  the  House-passed  vers  m  of  the  bill 
does  not  In  any  way  Inte  fere  with  the 
overall  intent  of  the  l^lslatlon  with 
respect  to  having  such  prirams  carried 
out  pursuant  to  Pederal-ltate  coopera- 
tive agreements.  Each  cJ  the  affected 
agencies  provided  testlmoly  at  our  com- 
mittee hearings  that  alliof  the  public 
land  covered  by  this  1^  jlslatlon  was 
already  subject  to  coop<  ratlve  agree- 
ments with  the  States.  I  *  70uld  like  for 
this  record  to  show  that  I  sincerely  feel 
the  cooperative  agreemeni  b  with  all  of 
the  States  can  be  obtaini  d,  and  I  en- 
courage the  securing  of  these  agree- 
ments with  a  view  toil  EU'd  carrying 
forward  the  fine  cooperaflon  that  now 


exists  between  these  Federal  and  Stata 
agencies. 

In  the  event  a  cooperative  agreement 
cannot  be  reached  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain Federal  lands,  tlie  Federal  agencies 
concerned  would  be  expected  to  carry 
out  such  programs  on  the  affected  lands 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  existing 
Federal-State  relationships  with  respect 
to  management  of  fish,  wildlife,  and 
game. 

In  addition.  Senate  amendment  No.  2, 
as  agreed  to  in  conference,  would  make 
It  clear  that  any  program  developed  piur- 
suant  to  this  title  would  be  supplemental 
to  wUdlife,  fish,  and  game-related  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  other  provisions  of  Federal  law, 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  Secretaries 
to  manage  the  national  forests  or  other 
public  lands  for  wildlife,  fish,  and  other 
purposes  in  accordance  with  the  Multiple 
Use  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  important  provi- 
sion of  the  bill,  which  was  amended  by 
'.he  Senate,  has  to  do  with  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  trapping  on  Federal  lands.  The 
Hoase-pas.'^ed  version  of  the  bill  made  it 
clear  that  unless  li-nited  by  a  compre- 
hensive plan  or  a  cooperative  agreement 
hunting,  fi.sliing,  and  trapping  on  such 
land  would  be  permitted.  This  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  practice.  Tiiis 
provisicn,  as  changed  by  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  7,  would  require  any  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  carried  out  on  such 
lands  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  State  concerned.  The  amendment, 
as  adopted  in  conference,  would  make  it 
clear  that  State  laws  and  regulations 
would  be  applicable  only  with  respect  to 
resident  species  of  fish  and  wildUfe,  and 
that  they  would  In  no  way  affect  the 
Federal  Government's  authority  to  reg- 
ulate and  manage  migratory  birds  and 
species  protected  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  and  the  Bald  Eagle 
Protection  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  general,  the  lands  cov- 
ered by  this  legislation  are  open  to  public 
hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping.  I  would 
like  for  the  record  to  show  that  it  is  the 
Intent  of  the  conference  committee  that 
this  practice  be  continued.  For  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  legislation  to  be 
successful,  it  takes  the  full  cooperation 
of  sportsmen  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  all  State  and  Federal  agencies 
and  conservationists  in  general. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  another  Important  pro- 
vision that  was  changed  by  the  Senate 
has  to  do  with  the  enforcement  authority 
provided  by  the  legislation.  Senate 
amendment  No.  14  conforms  the  House- 
passed  version  of  this  provision  to  the 
enforcement  provision  of  the  recently 
passed  Senate  version  of  the  National 
Resources  Lands  Management  Act.  In 
general,  the  Senate  amendment  conforms 
to  the  House  provision  except  that  it 
authorizes  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  Depcutments  to 
carry  firearms  and  broadens  the  search 
authority  to  include  any  person  or  con- 
veyance, as  authorized  by  law. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
the  Senate  amendment  with  the  modifi- 


cation that  State  officers  or  employees, 
if  authorized  pursuant  to  a  cooperative 
agreement,  could  exercise  the  same  en- 
forcement powers  as  designated  offlcets 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  agencies. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  desirable 
addition  on  the  part  of  the  conference 
committee  since  the  States  have  a  large 
number  of  excellent  law  enforcement 
personnel  that  could  be  called  on  to  assist 
in  enforcing  this  legislation.  However,  in 
doing  so — and  I  think  this  should  apply 
to  Federal  as  well  as  State  officers  and 
employees — officers  or  employees  desig- 
nated to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  this  legislation 
should  be  only  those  who  have  had  spe- 
cialized law  enforcement  training  and 
are  specifically  trained  to  handle  fire- 
arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  major  issue  facing 
the  conference  committee  involved  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  20.  In  order  to 
understand  this  amendment,  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  analyze  what  section  203  of 
title  n  of  the  bill  does,  as  this  is  the  sec- 
tion to  which  the  amendment  relates. 

Section  203  simply  provides  that  any 
State  agency  may  agree  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  no  individual  will  be  permitted  to 
hunt,  trap,  or  fish  on  any  public  land 
within  the  State  that  is  subject  to  a  game 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  program 
unless  such  individual  has  on  his  person 
at  the  time  he  is  engaged  In  such  activity 
a  valid  public  land  management  area 
stamp.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  section  203 
would  apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, national  forest,  AEC  and  NASA 
lands. 

Senate  amendment  No.  20  added  a  new 
section  to  the  bill  to  provide  that  section 
203  of  title  n  of  the  bill  would  not  be 
applicable  in  those  States,  with  respect 
to  national  forest  lands  and  BLM  lands, 
if  the  Federal  Goverrmaent  owns  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  area  of  a  StaAe. 
The  amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  a  public  land  man- 
agement area  stamp  to  individuals  desir- 
ing to  hunt  on  national  forest  lands  and 
BLM  lands  In  about  12  Western  States, 
even  if  the  State  agency  of  one  of  those 
States  desired  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  author- 
ize the  sale  of  such  a  stamp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  committee 
in  its  wisdom  narrowed  the  appllcatl<m 
of  the  prohibition  so  that  it  would  apply 
to  only  four  Western  States — the  States 
of  Utah,  Idaho.  Nevada,  and  Alaska.  Thii 
was  accomplished  by  changing  "25  per- 
cent" to  "60  percent". 

In  addition,  the  conference  commit* 
tee  added  new  language  to  amendment 
No.  20  to  authorize  any  appropriate 
State  agency  in  any  of  the  four  States 
concerned  to  agree  with  the  Secietaiy 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Interior,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  to 
coUect  a  fee,  as  specified  in  such  agree- 
ment, St  the  point  of  sale  of  regulw 
himting,  trapping,  or  fishing  licenses  In 
such  State.  The  proceeds  would  be  used 
to  cany  out  conservation  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  implemented  under  this 
title  in  the  State  concerned  and  for  no 
other  puzpoee. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  reason- 
able solution  to  the  problem  with  which 
the  conference  committee  was  faced. 
With  respect  to  these  four  Western 
States,  should  a  State  desire  to  have  ad- 
ditional funds  with  which  to  carry  out  a 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  program 
on  national  forest  lands,  and  BLM  lands 
in  the  State,  It  can  do  so  imder  the  lan- 
guage adopted  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  a  State  should  have  this  option 
and  I  applaud  the  conference  committee 
for  making  this  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  con- 
sidered at  length  by  the  House  earlier 
this  year.  At  that  time.  It  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  a  vote  of  355  to 
25  in  substantially  the  same  form.  I  ask 
the  House  once  again  to  declare  Its  sup- 
port for  this  important  legislation,  and 
approve  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PASSING   OP   FORMER   CONGRESS- 
MAN  CLIFFORD   Q.   McINTIRE 

(Mr.  COHEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.> 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day it  was  my  sad  duty  to  report  to  this 
House  the  mitimely  death  of  Clifford  G. 
Mclntlre,  who  represented  central  and 
northern  Maine  In  this  body  for  five  con- 
secutive terms,  between  1954  and  1964. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  within  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life, 
character,  and  public  service  of  the  late 
Congressman  Clifford  G.  Mclntlre. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EFFORTS  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  AND 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCHES  TO  RE- 
SOLVE ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  stock  prices  went  up  23  points 
on  weekend  news  that  President  Ford 
would  today  offer  his  suggested  program 
for  resolution  of  our  Nation's  economic 
problems. 

We  also  have  news  from  Mr.  Slnd- 
llnger  that  his  economic  polling  indicates 
public  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
economy  has  recently  dropped  to  new 
lows.  Both  facts  indicate  such  public 
confidence  is  vital  to  the  delicate  balance 
of  our  economy  and  therefore  our  Na- 
tion's future  economic  well  being. 

One  thing  which  would  restore  public 
confidence  would  be  assurance  that  the 


Congress  intends  to  be  diligent  in  study- 
ing and  acting  on  the  proposals  we  will 
receive  today  from  our  President.  It  is 
for  that  reason  I  shall  vote  against  any 
resolution  for  recess  or  adjournment  un- 
til such  time  as  Congress  can  consider 
and  act  on  these  recommendations.  Since 
no  one  knows  for  sure  what  those  recom- 
mendations will  be,  my  position  does  not 
imply  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
President's  suggestions  for  curing  our 
economic  ills.  Rather,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  public  confidence  would  be  buoyed 
if  the  folks  at  home  felt  we  were  readly 
more  Interested  In  working  on  the  prob- 
lems of  inflation  than  we  are  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  upcoming  election  campaign. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  restore  some  of 
that  sagging  confidence  in  this  institu- 
tion and  the  sincerity  of  its  effort  to 
address  the  difficult  problems  of  our 
economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
voting  "No"  on  adjoununent. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall  No. 
573,  on  yesterday,  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ma- 
HON)  relating  to  Senate  amendment  No. 
3,  on  the  conference  report  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  1131,  further  continu- 
ing appropriations,  I  an:  recorded  as 
voting  "yea."  That  vote  is  in  error.  It 
was  my  purpose  to  vote  "nay,"  and  I  ask 
that  the  Record  show  that  I  opposed 
this  motion. 


IMPROVEMENT  ON  ST.  CROIX 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  verj- 
often  asked  by  my  colleagues  how  condi- 
tions are  on  St.  Croix,  and  whether  or 
not  things  have  quieted  down.  I  am  al- 
ways happy  to  state  that  the  worst  is 
behind  us,  and  we  are  making  steady 
progress  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Evi- 
dence of  this  is  contained  in  the  following 
newspaper  accoimt  which  quotes  the 
major  travel  trade  publication  on  the 
west  coast  Travel  Age  West  as  stating 
that,  "clients  returning  from  St.  Croix 
report  'all's  well';  no  bad  feeling  and  as 
beautiful  as  before." 

The  full  article  follows: 

Mac  Has  Good  News  pob  St.  Cboiz 

The  September  16  edition  of  Travel  Age 
West,  the  major  travel  trade  publication  on 
the  West  Coast,  carries  good  news  for  both 
the  residents  of  and  potential  visitors  to 
St.  CroU. 

In  a  regular  feature  column,  "The  Question 
Box,"  columnist  Rae  Rutledge  replies  to  a 
travel  agent  who  aaked:  "Is  the  Caribbean 
situation  easing?  Have  clients  returned  h^py 
or  unhappy? 

The  reply  went  as  follows:  "It  would  ap- 
pear each  Island  must  be  checked  individ- 
ually. Yae  Instance,  clients  returning  from 
St.  Crolz  report  "All's  well";  no  bad  feeling 
and  as  beautiful  as  before." 

"nravel  Age  West  la  published  by  the 
Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corporation,  and  has 
a  circulation  of  almost  10,000  among  travel 
agents,  tour  operators  and  others  In  the 
travel  Industry  In  the  Western  United  States. 


NECESSITY  FOR  PLANNED  GRAIN 
EXPORT  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
2  years,  I  have  been  urging  either  the 
executive  or  legislative  branch  to  Insure 
that  we  have  a  planned  grain  export  pro- 
gram. Finally,  perhaps  we  are  beginning 
to  see  steps  to  implement  such  a  policy. 

I  do  not  support  a  grain  export  em- 
bargo; nor  do  I  support  establishing 
grain  export  quotsis. 

I  do  support -disclosure  of  large  grain 
sales.  Only  with  disclosure  of  these  sales 
can  we  avoid  what  happened  in  1972 
when  too  much  grain,  moving  too  fast 
caused  our  food  prices  to  spiral  and  our 
ti-ansportation  system  to  be  glutted. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  must 
be  notified  when  one  of  these  large  in- 
ternational grain  houses  moves  to  export 
large  grain  shipments.  I  welcome  the 
plan  for  reporting  announced  by  Secre- 
tary Butz. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
should  also  be  notified  to  show  trans- 
portation cocH-dlnatlon  can  be  antici- 
pated for  moving  the  grain. 

After  hearings  by  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commerce 
Committee  on  the  1972  Russian  grain 
deal  nearly  2  years  ago,  I  made  these 
recommendations.  Over  a  year  ago,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  9198  to  accomplish  these 
policies. 

The  first  step  has  to  be  pubUc  dis- 
closure of  these  sales — only  then  can  we 
measure  timing,  domestic  reserves,  ef- 
fect on  domestic  prices,  and  our  trans- 
portation capabilities. 

Fortimately,  the  world  price  will  not 
result  in  the  $300  million  taxpayer  pay- 
off to  the  international  grain  companies 
like  It  did  hi  1972. 

But  still,  grain  export  policy  must  be 
planned  and  I  believe  the  approach 
President  Ford  is  taking  a  soimd  one. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered, 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Sou  No.  678) 
Adams  Dulskl  MUIs 

Ashley  Esch  MltcheU.  N.T. 

Blackburn  Olalmo  Nelsen 

Blatnlk  Onisso  Pepper 

Brademaa  Hansen,  Idaho    Pike 

Brasco  Hubert  PodeU 

Buchanan  Heckler,  Haas.    Powell,  Ohio 

Burke.  Calif.      Heinz  Prltchard 

Carey.  N.Y.         Hoimeld  Rarick 

Chlsholm  Hosmer  Bold 

Clark  Johnson,  Colo.   Booney,  N.Y. 

Clawson,  Del      Lagomanlno      Rimnels 
Conyers  Long.  Md.  Mathls.  Oa. 

Davis,  Qa.  Lujan  Shuster 

de  la  Oarza         Madden  Slsk 

Dlggs  Mann  Snyder 

Dom  Manwltl  Steele 

Drlnan  Mathias,  Calif.   Stubblefleld 
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Siuckey  Tlernan  Wilson. 

SymlngtcQ  Udall  Charles  H., 

Symms  Waldle  Calif. 

Taylor.  Mo.  White  Wyatt 

Teague  WUltehurst  Young.  S.C. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  367 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  wfre  dispensed 
with. 
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AUTHORIZING  DISPOSITION  OF 
CERTAIN  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 
AND  FURNISHINGS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  9075)  to  authorize  Gie  disposition 
of  certain  office  equipment  and  furnish- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendments.    - 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  foUows: 

Page  1.  line  8,  strike  out  "t^e  offloe  ^>ace" 
and  inaert  "an  office". 

Page  2.  line  8,  strike  outf  "ngulatlonB" 
and  Insert  "regiilations,  but  isx.  no  Instance 
less  than  the  fair  market  Value  of  such 
Items." 

Page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  "tl#  oOce  space" 
and  Insert  "an  office". 

Page  3.  line  30.  strike  out  fregulatlons." 
and  Insert  "regulations,  but  ii|  no  instance 
lees  than  the  fair  market  i^tlue  of  suoii 
Items."  t 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ^objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemapi  from  New 
Jersey?  \ 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speakfer.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  a^  the  gentle- 
man whether  all  of  the  itmendments 
agreed  to  are  germane  to  tie  bill? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  iJersey.  They 
are. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection,  r 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  there  was  pending 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  ;  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  for 
the  Hansen  amendment;  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett)  to  the  Hansen  amend- 
ment; and  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sulli- 
van) to  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin). 

When  the  Committee  rose,  it  had  also 
been  agreed  that  all  debate  on  the  Han- 
sen amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and  all  amendments  thereto  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  5  hours. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett)  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Han- 
sen). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  re- 
jected. 


COMMnTEE  REFORM  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  it«lf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  a>use  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  988) , 
to  reform  the  structure,  jurisiictlon.  and 
procedures  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ^  amending 
rules  X  and  XI  of  the  Rules  ©f  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questfon  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TH«    COMlfrmEE    or   THE    WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  Home 
Resolution  988.  with  Mr.  Nakher  in  the 
chair.  t 


AMKNDMXNT   OnXSED   BY    MR.    BAUUAN    TO   THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATtTRE  OT  A  SUBSTITUTE 

orrwaxa  bt  mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 

nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Bauman  to  the 

amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington:  On 
page  12.  strike  the  language  on  line  17 
through  pego  13.  line  4:  and  renumber  the 
succeeding  paragraph  accordingly. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  im- 
derstand  the  basic  thrust  of  all  three  of 
the  proposals  which  are  pending  before 
us,  in  large  measure  they  each  seek  to 
streamline  and  consolidate  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  various  commutes  which  are 
created  by  these  reforms.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  section  to  which  my  amendment 
is  addressed  is  fundamentally  at  variance 
with  the  purpose  of  this  streamlining  of 
committee  jurisdiction. 

If  the  Members  will  address  them- 
selves to  pages  12  and  13  of  the  proposal 
of  the  gentlelady  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen)  ,  they  will  see  a  very  broad  and 
considerably  different  grant  of  new 
power  to  any  future  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  so  far  as  bill 
referral  Is  concerned.  Right  now,  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  our  precedents,  the  Speaker  must 
refer  a  single  piece  of  legislation  to  one 
committee  for  consideration  and  even- 
tual action  by  that  one  committee. 

The  only  way  by  which  a  bill  can  be 
re- referred  Is  tisually  by  unanimous  con- 
sent requested  by  the  committee  chair- 
man to  which  the  bill  has  been  referred. 
If  my  colleagues  will  look  closely  at  the 
language  in  the  Hansen  proposal,  as  well 
as  the  language  In  the  Boiling  proposal 
and  the  Martin  proposal,  they  will  see 


that  a  future  Speaker  of  the  House  may 
well  have  the  power  not  only  to  assign 
a  bill  to  one  committee,  but  to  grant 
concurrent  jurisdiction  over  a  bill  to  two 
different  committees,  or  Immediately  re- 
fer a  bill.  In  sequence,  to  two  committees; 
or  he  may  even  refer  a  bill  to  an  ad  hoc 
committee  which  the  Speaker  would  ap- 
point, albeit  with  the  approval  of  the 
House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  new  and  un- 
precedented powers  offer  a  great  deal  of 
possibility  for  mischief. 

If  this  language  is  adopted.  It  Is  not 
dlfBcult  to  foresee,  and  I  would  predict, 
numerous  conflicts  between  various  com- 
mittees,    battles     between     ccanmlttee 
chairmen  over  such  split  jurisdiction,  all 
of  which  Is,  as  I  said,  definitely  opposed 
to  what  I  thought  was  the  purpose  of 
this  leglslatlcm.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  strike  out  this  so-called  split  re- 
ferral provision  so  that  the  bills  could 
be  placed  In   one  committee,  to  hold 
hearings,  to  take  testimony,  then  decide 
amongst  the  members  of  that  one  com- 
mittee whether  or  not  it  should  be  re- 
ported and  acted  upon  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee In  the  House.  I  think  this  Is  ex- 
tremely Important,  particularly  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  creating.  If  we 
pass  any  one  of  these  proposals,  defined 
and   specific    jurisdictions   for   various 
committees    such    as    commerce    and 
health,  transportation,  and  others,  deal- 
ing with  general  broad  powers  but  with- 
in a  single  area  of  legislative  concern. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  sup- 
port for  my  amendment  to  strike  out 
what  I  think  Is  a  very  mischievous  and 
dangerous  section  of  the  resolution;  one 
that  offers  all  sorts  of  possibilities  for  dif- 
ficulty and  confilct  within  the  House  It- 
self which  can  and  should  be  avoided. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  than  the  juris- 
dictional changes  proposed  In  988, 1  think 
this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important 
provisions  which.  Incidentally,  occurs  in 
all  three  bills,  and  which  all  three  of  the 
groups  studying  this  recognized  as  one  of 
the  major  problem  areas  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  House.  The  Inability  to  as- 
sign or  refer  to  more  than  one  committee 
is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  bottle- 
necks and  greatest  deterrents  to  this 
Congress  meeting  the  modern  jurisdic- 
tional requirements  than  anything  else. 
Even  If  the  jurisdictional  changes  in  988 
were  not  to  be  passed  ultimately,  this 
provision  standing  alone  would  probably 
do  more  than  any  other  single  provision 
to  make  the  House  function  properly.  All 
of  the  testimony  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  was  that  p>eople 
recognize  this  as  a  major  problem,  In- 
cluding the  testimony  of  Speaker  Albert 
and,  therefore,  as  all  three  groups  have 
responded  to  It  In  the  same  fashion,  I 
think  It  Is  clear  that  everyone  recognizes 
It  Is  a  major  problem,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  would  strike  the 
provision  from  the  Hansen  report. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  \(111  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  As  a  supporter  of  the  Hansen 
proposal.  I  would  like  to  second  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Washlng- 
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ton.  Under  the  jurisdictional  provisions 
of  any  of  the  three  bills,  there  still  will 
be  legation  that  will  fall  Into  jurisdic- 
tion of  more  than  one  committee.  This 
provides  a  regular  procedure  by  which 
these  kinds  of  problems  can  be  dealt  with 
and  it  provides  it  in  a  very  sensible  way, 
with  time  limitations  and  all  of  the  neces- 
sary hedging  about  that  is  appropriate. 
I  would  trust  that  dual  referral  would  not 
be  used  very  often  but  I  think  it  is  a 
power  that  ought  to  be  available  for  use 
in  particular  kinds  of  circumstances  for 
particular  subjects.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  strike  out  this  needed  flexi- 
bility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Baxtman)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hahskh)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMKNDlCXinS  OPratKD  BT  MR.  BMirH  OF  IOWA 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 
SUBS  111  DIE  OITERZD  BT  MRS.  HANSEN  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  amendments  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
AmendmentB  offered  by  Mr.  Baam  of  lowa 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton: Page  a,  Une  16.  after  "^proprlatloiu" 
Insert  "and  Um  Oommlttee  on  the  Budget". 
Page  4.  line  30,  Insert  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(b)  The  Committee  on  the  Budget  shall 
have  the  function  of — 

"(1)  making  contlnxiing  studies  of  the  ef- 
fect on  budget  outlaya  of  ntovftnt  «w<«Mtig 
and  propoaed  leglalatton.  and  reporting  the 
results  of  such  studies  to  tti*  House  on  a  re- 
curring basla:  and 

"(2)  requesting  and  evaluating  continu- 
ing studies  of  taE  expenditures,  devising 
methods  of  coordlnatlxig  tax  expenditures, 
policies,  and  programs  wltb  direct  budget 
outlays,  and  repmttng  the  results  of  such 
studies  to  the  House  on  a  reouiTlng  basis." 

Page  4,  line  ai,  strike  out  "(b) "  and  insert 
"(c)". 

Page  6,  Une  3,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert 
'•(cl)". 

Page  6,  lUie  9,  strike  out  "(d) "  and  insert 
••(e)". 

Page  6,  Une  16,  strike  out  "(e) "  and  insert 
'•(f)". 

Page  6,  Une  30,  insert  "(A) "  after  "(1) ". 

Page  6,  line  1.  strike  out  "(A)"  and  Insert 
"(1)". 

Page  6,  line  4,  strike  out  "(B)"  and  Insert 


Budget  Act  of  1974  Is  reported  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  and  the  amoimt  of  new 
budget  authority  which  wUl  be  required  for 
the  fiscal  year  Involved  If  such  biU  or  resolu- 
tion Is  enacted  as  so  reported  exceeds  the 
appropriate  allocation  of  new  budget  author- 
ity reported  as  described  In  clause  6(J)   In 
connection  with  the  most  recently  agreed  to 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  such 
fiscal  year,  such  bill  or  resolution  sh&U  then 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  Instructions  to  report  It.  with  the 
committee's  recommendations  and    (if  the 
conunittee    deems    It    desirable)     with    an 
amendment  limiting  the  total  amount  of  new 
spending  authority  provided  in  the  blU  or 
resolution,    within    16    calendar    days    (not 
counting  any  day  on  which  the  House  Is  not 
In  session)  beginning  with  the  day  following 
the  day  on  which  It  is  so  referred.  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  fails  to  report  the 
bill  or  resolution  within  such  16-day  period, 
the  committee  shaU  be  automatically  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  the 
bin  or  resolution  and  the  bUl  or  resolution 
shaU  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar. 
"(3)  In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations shall  study  on  a  continuing  basis 
those  provisions  of  law  which  (on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  Is  effective)  provide 
spending  authority  or  ftermanent  budget  au- 
thority, and  shall  report  to  the  House  from 
time  to  time  Its  recommendations  for  termi- 
nating or  modifying  such  provisions. 

"(b)  The  Committee  on  the  Budget  shaU 
have  the  duty — 

"(1)  to  review  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
conduct  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
of  Its  functions  and  duties. 

"(3)  to  bold  hearings,  and  receive  testi- 
mony from  Membras  of  Oongrees  and  such 
appropriate  rqiresentattves  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  the  general  public, 
and  national  ogganlaatkwu  aa  It  deems  de- 
sirable. In  developing  tla»  flzat  concurrent 
resolution  oa.  the  budget  for  each  fiscal  year. 
"(3)  to  make  aU  reports  required  of  It  by 
the  OongreaaUxuJ  Budget  Act  of  1974,  in- 
cluding the  rm>ortlng  of  reooncUlatlon  bills 
and  raaolutlcMU  when  so  required; 

"(4)  to  study  on  a  oontlnulng  bads  thoae 
provlsloDs  of  law  which  ex»mpt  Peda«l  agen- 
cies or  any  of  tbelr  activities  or  outlays  from 
Inclusion  in  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment.  and  to  report  to  the  House  from 
time  to  time  its  reoommendatlons  tat  termi- 
nating at  modifying  such  provisions;  and 

"(6)  to  study  on  a  continuing  basis  pro- 
posals designed  to  Xmiptan  and  facUltate 
methods  of  oongresalcmal  budget-making, 
and  to  report  to  ttM  House  from  time  to  time 
the  result!  of  such  study  together  with  Its 
rec(»nmendati(Hu." 
Page  7.  line  1,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert 


(U) 

Page  6,  line  7.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  Insert 
■•(B)". 

Page  6.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  "subpara- 
graph (1)"  and  Insert  "subdivision  (A)". 

Page  6,  line  13,  strike  out  "(3)  Hearings 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1) "  and  insert: 

"(C)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subdivision 
(A) ". 

Page  6.  line  21.  strike  out  "(4)  Hearings 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1) "  and  Insert: 

"(D)  Hearings  pursuant  to  subdivision 
(A) ". 

Page  e,  after  Une  25,  insert  the  following: 
"(2)  Whenever  any  bUl  or  resolution  which 
provides  new  spending  authority  described  In 
•ectlon  401(c)(2)(C)    of  the  Congressional 


"(c)' 

Page  8,  line  1,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert 
"(d)". 

Page  8,  line  21,  strike  out  "(d)"  and  In- 
sert "(e)". 

Page  11,  line  10,  strike  out  "(e)"  and  In- 
sert "(f)". 

Page  11.  after  line  26,  Insert  the  following 
new   paragraphs: 

"(g)  Each    standing    committee    of    the 
House  ShaU,  on  or  before  March  16  of  each 
year,  submit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
(1)  its  views  and  estimates  with  respect  to 
all  matters  to  be  set  forth  in  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  which  are  within  its  Jurisdiction 
or  functions,  and    (2)    an  estimate  of  the 
total  amounts  of  new  budget  authority,  and 
budget  outlays   resulting   therefrom,   to  be 
provided  or  authorized  in  aU  bUls  and  res- 
olutions within  Its  Jurisdiction  which  it  In- 
tends to  be  effective  during  that  fiscal  year. 
"(h)   As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  con- 
current resolution  on   the  budget  for  any 
fiscal  year  Is  agreed  to,  each  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  (after  consulting  with 
the  appropriate  committee  or  committees  of 


the  Senate)  shaU  subdivide  any  allocations 
made  to  It  in  the  joint  explanatory  stote- 
ment  accompanying  the  conference  rep<Mt 
on  such  resolution,  and  promptly  report 
such  subdivisions  to  the  House,  in  the  man- 
ner provided  by  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

"(1)     Each    standing    committee    of    the 
House  which  Is  directed  by  a  concurrent  res- 
olution on   the   budget   to  determine  and 
recommend  (dianges  In  lawe,  bills,  or  res- 
olutions  under   the    reconciliation    pit>cess 
shall    prompUy    make    such    determination 
and  recommendations,  and  report  a  tecon- 
cUlatlon  bUl  or  resolution   (or  both)  to  the 
House  or  submit  such  recommendations  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  in  accordance 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974." 
Page   21,   line    15,   after   •'Appropriations" 
insert  ",   the  Committee  on   the  Budget,". 
Page  23,  Une  19,  after  "committee"  insert 
"(except  as  provided  In  subdivision    (c))". 
Page  24,  Une  9.  strike  out  "to  a  report"  and 
insert  "to  the   reporting   of   a  regular  ap- 
propriation blU   by  the  Conunittee  on  Ap- 
propriaUons  prior  to  compliance  with  sub- 
division (c)  and  does  not  apply  to  a  report" 
Page  24,  after  Une  12,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subdivision: 

"(C)  Before  reporting  the  first  regular 
appropriation  bUl  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable  and  in  accordance  with 
section  307  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
and  fuU  committee  action  on  aU  regular 
appropriation  bills  for  that  year  and  sub- 
mit to  the  House  a  summary  report  com- 
paring the  committee's  recommendaUons 
with  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  out- 
lays and  new  budget  authority  as  set  forth 
in  the  most  recenUy  agreed  to  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  that  year." 

Page  34,  Une  25,  strike  out  "and  (B)  shall 
Include"  and  insert  "(B)  the  statement  re- 
quired by  section  308(a)  of  the  <3ongres. 
slonal  Budget  Act  of  1974,  separately  set 
out  and  clearly  Identified,  if  the  measui* 
provides  new  budget  authority  or  new  or  In- 
creased tax  expenditures;  (C)  the  estimate 
and  comparison  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  under  sec- 
tion 403  of  such  Act,  separately  set  out  and 
clearly  Identified,  whenever  the  Director  (if 
timely  submitted  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
report)  has  submitted  such  estimate  and 
comparison  to  the  committee;  and  (D)". 

Page  36,  strike  out  lines  1  through  8  and 
Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"  (B)  ShaU  bear  upon  Its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
under  subdivisions  (C)  and  (D)  of  subpara- 
graph (3) )  are  included  as  part  of  the  re- 
port." 

Page  36,  lines  30  and  ai.  strike  out  "the 
third  calendar  day  (excluding  Saturdays. 
Simdays,  and  legal  holidays)"  and  insert 
"the  third  calendar  day  (or  the  tenth  calen- 
dar day  In  the  case  of  a  concurrent  rwolu- 
tlon  on  the  budget),  excluding  Saturdays. 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays  following  the 
day  on  which  the  report  upon  such  resolu- 
tion has  been  avaUable  to  members  of  the 
House  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to 
the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to),". 

Page  85.  line  2.  after  the  semicolon  Insert 
"the  Committee  on  the  Budget — on  the  mat- 
ters required  to  be  reported  by  such  com- 
mittee under  Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974;". 

Page  61.  after  line  16.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs : 

••(d)(1)  The  provisions  of  Rules  X  and 
XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (as 
amended  by  this  resolution)  are  modified  to 
the  extent  applicable  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974. 

"(2)  Terms  used  In  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (as  amended  by  this  reso- 
lution) with  respect  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  and  with  resi)ect  to  other  en- 
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titles  and  procedures  InvoJIved  In  the  con- 
gressional budget  process,  stall  to  the  extent 
applicable  have  the  meanlc^s  given  them  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  acd  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974." 

Page  65,  strike  out  lines  S  through  5,  and 
Insert  the  following:  - 

"(2)  Rescissions  of  appropriations  con- 
tained In  appropriation  Acts. 

"(3)  Transfers  of  unexpended  balances. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  new  spending  author- 
ity (as  described  in  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974)  which  Is  to  be  effective  for  a 
fiscal  year.  Including  bills:  and  resolutions 
(reported  by  other  committees)  which  pro- 
vide new  spending  authority  and  are  referred 
to  the  committee  under  clause  4(a) ." 

Page  61,  line  24,  strike  out  •'3(b)"'  and  in- 
sert "3(c)". 

Page  63,  line  9.  strike  o\it  "3(c)"  and  In- 
sert ■•3(d)". 

Page  64,  line  6,  strike  out  "4(b)"  and  In- 
sert "4(c)".  = 

Page  65.  line  24,  strike  liout  "4(c)"  and 
Insert  "4(d)". 

Page  67,  line  16,  strike  put  "3(d)"  and 
Insert  "3.(e)".  I 

Page  73.  line  22,  strike  but  "3(o)"  and 
Insert  "3(f)". 

Page  72.  after  line  19,  Insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph : 

"(2)  Emergency  waivers  (under  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974)  of  the  re- 
quired reporting  date  for  bills  and  resolu- 
tions authorizing  new  budget  authority." 

Page  72,  line  20.  strike  rout  "(2)"  and 
Insert  "(3)".  I 

Page  72,  line  21,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  "(4)". 

Page  75.  line  6.  strike  put  "4(d)"  and 
Insert  "4(e)". 

Page  76,  line  24,  after  "Appropriations" 
Insert  "and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget". 

Page  81,  line  7,  before  the  period  insert 
"or  the  Committee  on  the  Budget". 

Page  82,  line  21,  before  tiie  period  insert 
"or  the  Committee  on  the  Budget". 

Page  83,  line  5.  strike  out  "may  appoint" 
and  Insert  "and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
may  each  appoint". 

Page  14,  line  6,  before  the  word  "that"  in- 
sert ",  except  the  Committee  on  tlie  Budget,". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amencbnents  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendmait  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  £isk  this  of  the  gentleman: 
As  I  understand  It,  these  are  technical 
amendments  to  conform  with  the  legis- 
lation which  was  passed  earlier  this  year 
by  both  parties,  setting  up  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  They  are  all 
technical  amendments? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Thej-  are  all  tech- 
nical amendments. 

These  are  amendments  that  have  been 
cleared  with  both  sides  regarding  the 
budget.  I  understand  this  Is  agreeable  to 
both  sides. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  objection.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Is  this  the  same  amend- 
ment which  Mr.  Ullman  showed  to  us? 
Is  it  identical? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  Is  the  same 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  that  is  the  case.  It 
seems  to  me  clear  that  this  amendment 
should  be  supported.  It  Is  intended  when 
we  reach  House  Resolution  988,  if  we 
reach  House  Resolution  988,  that  almost 
the  identical  amendment  will  be  offered. 

These  are  technical  conforming 
amendments  that  deal  with  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  came  into 
being  subsequent  to  the  report  of  the 
select  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  SinrH)  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hansen). 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  were  agreed  ta 

AMENDMENT  OFTEaED  BY  MB.  CLEVELAND  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED    BT    MRS.    HANSEN    OF    WASHINGTON 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Cleveland  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington:  On 
page  29,  line  25,  insert  ".  or  committee  meet- 
ings," immediately  after  "committee  bear- 
ings'"; 

On  page  30.  beginning  on  line  23,  delete 
"each  meeting  of  an-  hearing  or  hearings 
covered, "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
meeting  (whether  of  a  hearing  or  otherwise) 
covered,"; 

On  page  31,  line  4,  delete  'at  the  hearing" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  hearing  or 
other  meeting"; 

Beginning  on  page  31,  line  9.  delete  "the 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  hearing  or  the 
activities  of  committee  members  in  connec- 
tion with  that  hearing"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
hearing  or  other  meeting  or  the  activities  of 
committee  members  In  connection  with  that 
hearing  or  meeting"; 

On  page  31,  line  16.  insert  "and  meetings" 
immediately  after  "committee  hearings'"; 

On  page  31,  in  paragraph  (e)  beginning  on 
line  21,  Insert  "or  meeting"  immediately  after 
the  word  "hearing""  wherever  such  word  oc- 
curs therein; 

Beginning  on  page  32,  line  4.  in  subpara- 
graphs (1).  (3).  (5).  (6),  (7).  (8),  and  (9) 
of  paragraph  (f)  insert  "or  meeting"  Im- 
medUtely  after  the  word  "hearing"  wherever 
such  word  occurs  therein. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  Is  to  correct 
an  apparent  oversight  or  omission  In 
the  language  of  the  three  resolutions  we 
have  before  us.  House  Resolution  988  and 
the  two  substitute  proposals. 

In  all  three  the  provisions  dealing  with 
the  broadcasting  of  committee  hearings 


used  the  language  of  rule  XI  as  it  existed 
prior  to  House  approval  last  July  22  of 
House  Resolution  1107.  To  refresh  the 
memories  of  the  committee,  it  was  that 
resolution  which  was  adopted  on  July  22 
which  permitted  the  broadcasting  of 
committee  meetings  as  well  as  committee 
hearings. 

I  feel  that  probably  the  people  who 
drafted  the  three  resolutions  that  we 
^ave  before  us  may  have  overlooked 
this  matter.  I  would  almost  have  to  as- 
sume my  amendment  would  be  noncon- 
ti'oversial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  refresh  the  memories 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  the 
vote  on  July  22  of  this  year,  by  which 
the  House  approved  the  change  to  in- 
clude "committee  meetings"  as  well  as 
"committee  hearings"  for  broadcasting, 
was  346  to  40.  Therefore,  the  House 
Is  certainly  on  record  as  of  last  July  in 
favor  of  the  substance  of  my  amendment. 

The  amendment  uses  precisely  the 
same  language  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose,  and  again  I  will  say  I  would 
almost  have  to  think  this  would  be  a 
noncontroversial  amendment. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  is  to 
bring  the  resolution  that  we  have  under 
consideration  in  conformance  with  the 
vote  of  the  House  on  July  22,  a  vote  of 
346  to  40,  by  which  we  definitely  said 
that  committee  meetings  as  well  as  hear- 
ings could  be  broadcast.  I  do  not  have 
to  go  into  the  importance  of  broadcast- 
ing, either  by  radio  or  television,  of  the 
functions  of  committees.  I  think  that 
at  long  last  it  is  pretty  well  established 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  very  much  this 
amendment  will  be  acted  on  favorably. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  simply  incorpo- 
rates the  language  which  the  House 
adopted  on  July  22.  1974,  and  which  was 
included  in  none  of  these  resolutions, 
because  the  base  resolution  (H.  Res.  988) 
was  reported  in  March  before  the  House 
acted  In  July.  So  the  amendment  does 
exactly  what  the  gentleman  says,  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  to 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OVFTRED  BT  MR.  ZABLOCKI  TO  "rHI 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  BUBSTI- 
TUTE  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HANSEN  OF  WASHtNO- 
TON 

Mr.  ZABL(X;KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  before  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  identical  amendment  which  I  wish 
to  offer  to  each  of  the  resolutions.  House 
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Resolution  1248  and  "House  Resolution 
1321. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  as  a  result 
of  the  pctlon  yesterday,  with  the  limi- 
tation of  5  hours  of  debate,  an  identical 
amendment  would  be  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered to  both  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ments pending  before  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  In- 
form the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  at  this 
time  to  the  Martin  substitute  because 
there  is  an  amendment  already  pending 
to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  offer  the  amendment  which  is 
at  the  Chairman's  desk  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1218,  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington:  Page  5, 
line  6,  after  "administration,"  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "intelligence  activities  relating  to 
foreign  policy,". 

Page  63,  line  10,  after  "administration," 
Insert  the  following:  "Intelligence  activities 
relating  to  foreign  policy,'". 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chahman.  my 
amendment  amends  both  section  101 
dealing  with  special  oversight  functions 
and  section  310  which  establishes  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affaii-s. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs with  the  special  oversight  function 
of  reviewing  and  studying  on  a  continu- 
ing basis — and  I  quote — "intelligence  ac- 
tivities relating  to  foreign  policy". 

At  tills  point,  I  wish  to  provide  some 
background  in  order  to  put  this  amend- 
ment in  perspective. 

The  select  committee  recommenda- 
tions which  are  also  pending  before  the 
House  provide  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  shall  have  special  over- 
sight functions  with  regarcT  to — and  I 
quote — "foreign  and  military  intelli- 
gence." 

In  its  report  the  committee  states  that 
it  took  this  action  because  of  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  economic  and  political 
Information  in  supplementing  military 
information  as  a  factor  in  foreign  policy 
and  national  security. 

The  select  committee  report  makes 
clear  that  this  oversight  responsibility 
Is  not  to  Interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  foreign  and 
military  intelligence  which  currently  i& 
within  the  purview  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
cies  Committee. 

It  points  out,  however,  that  the  ar- 
rangement is  a  mirror  image  of  the  over- 
view of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
extended  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, leaving  exclusive  legislative  au- 
thority in  that  field  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Unfortunately,  the  Hansen  substltate 
as  It  now  stands  eliminates  that  mirror 
Image. 

Under  the  Hansen  inx)po8al  the  Armed 
Sendees  Committee  would  be  given  spe- 
cial oversight  responsibilities  In  the  field 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament,  but 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  would 
be  denied  similar  jurisdiction  over  in- 
telligence activities. 

My  amendment  would  remedy  that 
serious  omission  in  the  Hansen  sub- 
stitute. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
language  which  I  am  proposing  is  some- 
what more  carefully  defined  than  the 
phrasing  in  the  select  committee  pro- 
posal. 

That  proposal  speaks  of  oversight  ju- 
risdiction of  "foreign  and  military  in- 
telligence." My  amendment  would  add 
the  words  "intelligence  activities  relating 
to  foreign  policy." 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  change 
in  terminology: 

First,  because  the  oversight  function  is 
limited  to  those  Intelligence  activities 
related  to  foreign  policy  It  is  made  clear 
that  the  committee's  jurisdiction  does 
not  Include  some  aspects  of  intelligence 
activities  or  information — for  example, 
general  capabilities  of  foreign  weapon 
systems  or  force  structures  of  potential 
adversaries. 

Instead,  the  Intelligence  activities 
covered  by  the  smiendment  are  defined 
as  those  related  to  foreign  policy,  which 
is  a  clear  area  of  Jurisdiction  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Second,  the  words  which  I  propose 
adhere  closely  to  the  understanding 
which  has  been  reached  by  ranking 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  with  the  leadership  of  the  House 
and  of  other  appropriate  House  com- 
mittees, to  improve  the  committee's  ac- 
cess to  Intelligence  information. 

The  public  announcement  of  this 
agreement  was  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Mohgaw, 
on  October  1. 

In  his  annoimcement.  Chairman  Mor- 
gan said,  and  I  quote: 

There  Is  agreement  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  must  have  access  to  Informa- 
tl<Mi  about  overseas  activities  which  affect 
our  foreign  policy  and  United  States  rela- 
tions with  other  countries — Including  covert 
activities. 

My  amendment  would  formalize  this 
arrangement  in  the  Hansen  substitute  by 
adding  In  two  appropriate  places  the 
words  "foreign  Intelligence  relating  to 
foreign  policy." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  cannot  ade- 
quately fulfill  its  responsibilities  unless  it 
has  greater  access  to  information  than  it 
currently  has. 

First,  foreign  Intelligence  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  foreign  policy  process.  No 
foreign  policy  can  succeed  unless  it  is 
based  on  timely  and  accurate  informa- 
tion. The  task  of  intelligence  is  to  pro- 
vide that  Information. 

To  assess  foreign  policy  without  ac- 
cess to  the  inforn^tion  on  which  it  is 
based  is  similar  to  estimating  the  condi- 
tion of  a  house  without  checking  the 
foundation. 

Second,  the  task  of  gathering  intelli- 
gence, or  of  conducting  intelligence  ac- 
tivities abroad,  can  sometimes  be  an  im- 
portant foreign  policy  factor  in  and  of 
itself.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  International 
incidents  which  have  resulted  from  past 
U.S.  Intelligence  operaticuis.  Let  me  name 
Just  a  few  of  them: 


United  States  support  of  unsuccessful 
rebels  soured  relations  with  Indonesia  in 
1958. 

The  shooting  down  of  the  U-2  spy 
plane  in  1960  caused  the  failure  of  the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  summit  conference  of  that 
year. 

The  failure  of  the  CIA-supported  in- 
vasion of  Cuba  In  1962  resulted  in  seri- 
ous problems  for  the  United  States  in 
the  hemisphere. 

A  forged  letter  sent  to  top  Thai  olliciais 
by  a  CIA  agent  last  year  led  to  anti- 
Americanism  and  demands  for  U.S.  mili- 
tary withdrawal. 

A  third  reason  for  giving  this  rtspon- 
sibility  to  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  is  that  agreement  among  na- 
tions for  the  exchange  of  information  or 
intelligence  is  an  important  category  of 
relationships  which  two  or  more  nations 
can  carry  on.  Such  exchanges  can  have 
great  significance  for  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  countries  involved. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
cannot  do  a  fully  adequate  and  effective 
job  of  meeting  its  foreign  affairs  respon- 
sibilities without  having  some  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  area  of  Intelligence  relating 
to  foreign  policy. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOC^KI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I  imderstand 
that  we  have  discussed  this  with  the  sub- 
committee chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  they  have  no 
objection,  and  certainly  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ■wHl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  It  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  confirm  what  the  gentleman  said. 
We  have  discussed  this  matter.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  amendment  conforms 
to  the  agreement  worked  out  between 
Mr.  Colby  and  Dr.  Kissinger,  and  the 
chsdrman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  We  certainly 
think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  have  this 
kind  of  oversight  function. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  appropriate 
time  arrives  I  Intend  to  offer  an  Identical 
amendment  to  the  Martin  substitute, 
and  subsequently  I  intend  to  offer  an 
Identical  amendment  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  same  problem  in  the  Boiling 
proposal.  House  Resolution  988. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  in  general  like 
to  endorse  tJae  amendment  recently  of- 
fered, and  obviously  agreed  to  by  way  of 
the  concensus  developed  between  the 
members  of  the  effective  committees. 
However,  I  have  one  broad  caveat— one 
broad  exception — which  evidently  is  still 
lost  in  the  caves  of  sunbiguity  as  to  how 
this  would  be  implemented.  I  think  that 
the  preceding  20  years  of  inability  of  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  establish  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  fundamental  right,  if 
they  are  going  to  conduct  those  commit- 
tees and  listen  to  what  the  intention  was 
provides  some  indication  of  the  problem 
that  exists,  when  it  is  suggested  that  we 
have  solved  the  whole  issue  of  oversight 
if  we  only  add  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  it  without  an  examination  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  record 
to  date. 

I  am  bothered  that  by  attempting  to 
suggest  that  this  course  will  deal  with 
all  of  these  problems,  we  leave  as  many 
questions  untmswered  as  there  were  prior 
to  the  effort  this  afternoon,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  way  to  adoption. 

Perhaps  I  can  address  my  questions 
either  to  the  chairman  of  the  CIA  Over- 
sight Committee  or  to  my  own  ranking 
senior  member,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zabiocri).  If  I  could  ask 
either  Mr.  Zablockz  or  Mr.  Nzdzi  a  couple 
of  questions  with  regard  to  the  specifics 
as  to  Implementation  of  oversight,  I  think 
it  might  be  helpful  both  in  improving 
my  imderstandlng  and  certainly  In  avoid- 
ing smy  vagueness  attendant  to  the 
Chairman's  statement  last  week  Indicat- 
ing the  work  done  on  overslglit. 

I  think  It  was  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  in  conjunction  with  the  Nedzl 
subcommittee  and  the  existing  House 
leadership  that  viewed  the  procedure  to 
include  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
In  the  oversight  function  as  to  member- 
ship and  as  to  access  to  material.  Is  that 
specifically  worked  out  yet?  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  has  not  yet  been  specifically 
worked  out.  I  am  sure  It  will  be  worked 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  Member 
of  this  House. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Could  I  ask  a  sec- 
ond question?  Is  there  any  thotight  being 
given — rather  than  having  it,  as  I  have 
put  It  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman.  In 
the  linkage  of  the  senior  membership 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with 
essentially  the  senior  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Senflces — to  either 
rotating  or  having  a  caucus  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  determine 
membership  on  the  oversight  question? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  of  course,  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  I  do  know  this  mat- 
ter is  under  serious  consideration  by  the 
senior  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  But  as  yet,  there 
has  been  no  specific  plan  worked  out  as 
to  how  we  would  either  determine  mem- 
bership or  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
engaging  in  oversight? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  U  the  gentleman  will 
jield,  there  Is  no  specific  plan  worked 


out,  but  as  soon  as  there  is  one,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  will  be  one 
of  the  first  to  hear  about  it. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  should  appre- 
ciate that.  With  that  information,  it  is 
nice  to  hear  it  without  reading  about  it 
in  the  pi4>er8. 1  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  additional  information  on  that. 

Let  me  Just  conclude  by  suggesting 
that  I  think,  with  obvious  appreciation 
for  the  differing  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  at  least  in  one  narrow 
Instance  as  far  as  it  affects  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  went  on  in  Chile,  that  gen- 
eral knowledge  acquired  either  in  present 
sense  or  while  In  the  formation  stage 
has  been  virtually  nonexistent  for  the  or- 
dained oversight  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. And  any  effort  made  to  suggest, 
whether  it  be  by  agreement  or  otherwise, 
that  tiecause  we  suddenly  have  to  decide 
that  after  a  very,  very  prolonged  absence 
in  the  field,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  added  presence  to  the  BTisting 
Oversight  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
presence  will  suffice  for  real  oversight,  I 
think,  Is  contributing  to  the  illusion  that 
has  gone  on  altogether  too  long  in  this 
Chamber.  I  hope  whatever  Is  done,  and 
evidently  endorsed,  is  done  with  an  ap- 
preciation for  something  that  approaches 
effective,  meaningful,  systematic,  well- 
staffed,  and  I  hope  not  homogeneous 
membership.  If  they  do  anything  at  all, 
they  should  begin  to  get  the  Congress 
into  something  more  than  simply  reac- 
tive leadership  alone. 

Having  this  agreed  to,  there  will  be  a 
start  in  that  direction,  I  hope.  But  I  at 
least  wanted  to  voice  my  sentiment 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  for  a  very  simple  reason.  I 
believe  that  the  more  Members  of  this 
House,  or  more  members  of  any  orga- 
nization, that  we  bring  into  the  ques- 
tion of  foreign  activities,  in  CIA  activi- 
ties, or  intelligence  gathering,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be,  we  are  Just  creating 
that  many  more  possibilities  of  leaks  of 
information  that  should  not  be  made 
available  to  a  potential  enemy. 
"If  we  want  to  change  the  Jurisdiction 
relative  to  the  CIA  or  foreign  informa- 
tion gathering  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  we  can  do  that. 

If  we  want  to  leave  it  in  Armed  Serv- 
ices, we  should  do  that,  but  let  us  not 
spread  it  out  and  give  every  committee  in 
the  House  a  piece  of  the  action.  Let  us 
not  give  to  more  people  the  opportunity 
to  leak  Information  that  should  not  be 
leaked. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  a  bad 
amendment  and  I  think  it  will  seriously 
hamper  our  activities  in  gathering  for- 
eign Intelligence  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Wa.shington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 


AMEN9KXMT  OFFKUD  BT  SO.  BAOIIXO  TO  TBI 
AMENSMXNT  IN  THZ  NATUXK  OF  A  SUBSTTTnTE 
OTTBMD  BT  MBS.  HANSOf  OF  WASBIirOTON 

Mr.  BADTT.TO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amradment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baohxo  to  tbe 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  mbatitute 
offered  by  Mrs.  Hamsxn  of  Wosblngton:  Page 
76,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sections 
accordingly) : 

"Skc.  832.  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives,  as  amended  by  the  previ- 
ous sections.  Is  fiu'ther  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•'(t)  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs. 

"(1)  Public  and  private  housing. 

"(2)  Urban  development. 

"(3)  Urban  mass  transportation. 

"(4)  Relocation  assistance. 

"(6)  Regional  planning  for  urban  affairs, 
including  environmental  protection,  eco- 
nomic development,  residential  patterns,  and 
other  matters  which  have  a  related  or  simul- 
taneous impact  on  a  large  metropolitan  cen- 
ter and  adjoining  Buburb*  or  nearby  cities 
and  towns. 

In  addition  to  Its  legUlaUve  Jurisdiction 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  its  general  oversight  functions 
under  clause  2(b)  (l)),  the  committee  shall 
have  the  special  oversight  functions  provided 
for  in  clause  3(f)  with  respect  to  urban  plan- 
ning and  the  impact  of  government  programs 
on  major  urban  centers.'  " 

Mr.  BADILLO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read.  Copies  have  been  submitted  to  the 
respective  majority  and  minority  man- 
agers and  the  amendment  has  been 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  Standing  Committee  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs which  would  have  legislative  Juris- 
diction basically  for  regional  planning  in 
the  area  ;^f  urban  development,  mass 
transit,  environmental  protection,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  is  all  of  those 
matters  which  have  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lems between  the  cities  and  the  suburban 
centers  of  the  country. 

The  amendment  as  submitted  now  has 
been  revised  from  an  earlier  amendment 
which  would  have  taken  away  Jurisdic- 
tion from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  from  other  committees. 
This  amendment  does  not  take  Jurisdic- 
tion away  from  any  committee  at  all.  It 
merely  provides  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Jurisdiction  Is  so 
that  we  may  begin  to  discuss  within  the 
committee  programs  which  have  to  be 
developed  on  a  regional  basis. 

The  difficulty  with  the  reorganization 
plans  which  are  presently  pending  before 
the  House  Is  that  they  follow  the  tradi- 
tional pattern  of  having  a  committee 
structure  by  categories,  so  that  if  we  want 
to  proceed  on  housing  we  have  to  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency; or  if  we  want  to  proceed  on  health 
matters  we  have  to  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Health;  or  If  we  want  to  proceed  on 
education,  we  have  to  go  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  or  to  the  Committee  on 
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Education  and  Labor;  or  if  we  want  to 
proceed  on  general  revenue  aha-ring  we 
have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operatlims;  or  if  we  want  to 
proceed  on  transportation  we  have  to  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
so  forth. 

But  the  problem  is  that  there  is  no- 
where any  program  under  which  we  can 
plan  on  a  regional  basis.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Hansen  substitute  does  not  even 
mention  regional  planning  at  all.  and  the 
BoLLiNG  proposal  provides  for  regional 
planning  only  in  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  in  connection  with  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

Yet,  the  most  dramatic  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  our  society  since  1946, 
since  the  1946  reorganization,  has  been 
the  Increased  urbanization  in  this  coun- 
try. Today  74  percent  of  all  the  American 
people  live  in  urbanized  areas  and  only 
135  Members  of  this  House  come  from 
areas  which  are  more  than  SO  percent 
rural. 

The  problems  of  today  are  not  any 
longer  the  problems  of  the  cities  alone 
but  they  are  also  the  problems  of  the 
suburbs,  they  are  the  problems  of  the 
urbanized  centers  of  this  ccxmtry,  and 
those  problems  require  regional  solutions. 
We  caimot  talk  of  having  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  air  pollution  if  we  do  not 
take  into  account  that  the  air  travels 
across  regional  boundaries.  We  cannot 
talk  about  the  problems  of  water  pollu- 
tion or  mass  transit  without  taking  into 
account  the  reality  of  regional  problems. 
We  cannot  rely  upon  the  municipalities 
or  the  States  to  solve  those  problems  be- 
cause the  municipalities  and  the  subur- 
ban boards  have  no  Jurisdiction  to  go 
across  their  boundaries  and  they  must 
plan  within  their  boundaries  only. 

The  States  themselves  are  limited  to 
the  particular  State.  In  many  areas,  such 
as  on  the  question  of  mass  transit  In  the 
metropolitan  New  York  area  it  is  only 
possible  to  have  a  plan  if  we  Include  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and 
Pennsylvania.  , 

No  one  State  is  able  to  submit  that  kind 
of  a  regional  plan,  so  it  is  clear  that  if 
we  are  going  to  move  toward  an  analysis 
of  the  problems  of  our  coimtry  on  a  re- 
gional basis  we  have  to  begin  to  take  ac- 
tion from  the  level  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  what  this  amendment 
proposes  that  we  being  to  recognize,  that 
we  should  deal  with  the  problems  on  a 
functional  basis,  not  on  a  categorical 
basis. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  this  commit- 
tee is  being  proposed.  It  Is  for  that  rea- 
son it  does  not  seek  to  take  Jurisdiction 
away  from  anyone.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  try  to  begin  to  get  our 
people  together,  those  in  the  cities  and 
those  in  the  suburban  centers,  to  Identify 
the  areas  where  they  have  something  in 
common,  where  they  can  begin  to  work 
together. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  left  out  the 
question  of  busing,  because  that  is  a  di- 
visive problem.  We  want  to  make  a  start 
to  identify  the  areas  of  common  interest, 
so  that  we  can  begin  to  move  toward  the 
society  of  the  1970's.  1980's.  and  the 
1990's,  and  beyond. 
I  urge  support  of  this  amendment. 


Mr.  S&HTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  disagree  nec- 
essarily with  any  of  the  objectives  that 
the  gentleman  states;  but,  of  course,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  in  order  to  give 
a  new  committee  legislative  Jurisdiction. 
Jurisdiction  must  be  taken  away  from 
other  committees.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment.  Jurisdiction  is  taken  away 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  in  the  Case  of  public  and  pri- 
vate housing,  taken  away  from  public 
works,  for  mass  transportation,  reloca- 
tion assistance  is  from  labor.  Perhaps 
these  are  appropriate  things  to  do.  I  do 
not  know;  but  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  too  far-reaching  to  do  here  with  an 
amendment  on  this  bill  in  just  a  few 
minutes.  If  it  should  be  done,  it  ought 
to  be  in  a  separate  bill  that  comes  to  the 
House  later  when  we  can  really  take  a 
good  look  at  what  is  being  taken  from 
what  committees  and  all  the  problems 
that  it  would  cause. 

I  just  think  that  on  this  bill  this 
amendment  should  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3rleld 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  Impressed  by 
what  the  gentleman  says.  I  am  puzzled 
as  to  how  the  amendment  would  work.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  put  jurisdiction  of 
a  subject  matter  in  two  committees  in  al- 
most every  instance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  my  inter- 
pretation, too. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  For  Instance,  the 
crime  bill  is  certainly  one  that  affects 
urban  areas.  Would  we  then  submit  that 
bill  both  to  this  new  committee  and  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  believe  that  is 
correct,  and  what  Is  more,  that  would 
make  it  more  difficult  to  pass  the  leg- 
islation that  the  gentleman  supports. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Tbit  drug  bill,  for 
Instance,  was  a  bill  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  divided  with  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means;  but  under  this  proposal  it 
would  have  to  go  to  three  committees,  I 
would  assume. 

I  think  there  is  a  wonderful  objective 
here  within  a  somewhat  specialized  area; 
but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  break 
everything  up  both  on  categorical  and 
on  regional  bases,  so  as  to  make  a  dupli- 
cation of  committees  in  almost  every 

instance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  so  far  reach- 
ing, it  is  worthy  of  being  considered  in 
a  separate  bill  at  another  time. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

ISi.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chfldrman,  I  want 
to  point  out  that  the  committees  would 
have  concurrent  Jurisdiction,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  this  particular  commit- 
tee, which  is  concerned  with  the  regional 
problems  that  might  have  to  do  with 
crime,  to  come  up  with  a  proposal  that 
might  be  more  meanlngfuL 

The  problem  is  that,  considering  the 
Jurisdiction  as  it  now  exists  in  the  House, 
a  bill  dealing  with  crime  or  health  or 


environment  or  water  pollution  as  sepa- 
rate categories  may  not  meet  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  the  urbanized  areas  of  the 
Nation.  We  need  to  begin  to  recognize 
the  need  for  regional  planning  and  to 
address  ourselves  to  that  problem. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
puzzled.  For  Instance,  what  would  hap- 
pen with  respect  to  my  region,  wWch 
has  a  large  ship  channel  running  through 
the  city  of  Houston,  through  Industrial 
areas  which  are  not  strictly  urbanized 
areas  where  people  Uve,  and  continues 
on  to  Galveston? 

I  do  not  know  who  would  control  that. 
What  about  questions  of  water  pollution? 
Are  they  going  to  be  treated  by  the  new 
special  Urban  Affairs  Committee  or  be 
treated  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works? 

The  ship  channel  also  drains  surround- 
ing territory  through  which  streams  fiow 
and  -train  into  Buffalo  Bayou,  which  be- 
comes the  channel.  I  just  do  not  know 
who  gets  that  whole  paclcage.  It  seems 
to  me  it  absolutely  defeats  the  major 
purpose  asserted  as  the  basis  for  the 
amendment  In  affording  a  means  of  de- 
ciding the  question  over  a  wide  area. 

lix.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  These  are  ques- 
tions that  should  be  answered  at  a  sepa- 
rate time  when  there  is  time  enough  to 
really  explore  the  depth  of  what  is  being 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hansen). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  re- 
jected. 

AMZIfD&IKKT  OFFERKD  BT  MB.  ICCCORICACK  TO 
THE  AMXNDMEMT  IN  THK  NATUBE  OF  A  STTB- 
STi'lUTE  OFFEKED  BT  MBS.  HANSEN  OF  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCobmack  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mrs.  EtANSEN  of  Washington:  Page 
14,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following  new 
paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  accordingly) : 

"(c)  No  Member  may  serve  on  more  than 
one  standing  committee  at  any  time;  except 
that  service  on  the  Cktmmittee  on  the  Budget, 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration,  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  nsherles, 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice, the  Committee  on  Small  Business,  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  (Conduct. 
or  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  in  applying  this 
requirement.  Tbe  prohibition  contained  in 
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this  paragraph  shall  not  appliy  to  any  Mem- 
ber sor.-lng  on  two  or  more  committees  In 
the  Ninety-third  Congress  so  as  to  prevent 
him  or  her  from  retaining  n(iembershlp  on 
such  committees  In  the  Nludj^-fourth  and 
subsequent  Congre-ses."  ^ 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTOnI  Mr.  Chair- 
man, v,ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yleW  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.      £ 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTOnIi  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  ^ommend  our 
colleague  from  Washingtor^State  for  his 
thoughtful  concern  with  |-eference  to 
this  vexing  problem.  However,  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  wcu|d  completely 
slam  the  door  in  the  facgf  of  the  100 
freshmen  coming  in  the  Hoi^^c  next  .year, 
because  there  will  not  be  diffident  va- 
canies  for  them  to  fill  excett  the  House 
Beauty  Shop  Committee.     | 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  woi*l  like  to  re- 
mind the  gentleman  fronj  California 
that.  If  my  amendment  Is  ^cepted,  the 
same  number  of  committee  vacancies 
will  be  available  next  session  as  there 
are  now,  and  for  the  sam^  number  of 
Congressmen.  i 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chalrn|an,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.       | 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairnipn.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man in  the  well  that  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  those  who  is  somewhat  skeptical  of 
this  one-committee  limitatt)n.  I  think 
there  might  be  room  in  th4  House  for 
a  few  generalists,  and  a  fey  people  of 
broad  Interests,  and  so  I  haw  my  reser- 
vations. But  if  the  principlf  is  zood  at 
all.  I  fail  to  see  the  basis  fosthe  grand- 
fatherly  discrimination  exceA,  of  course, 
to  get  votes  for  the  Hansen  Amendment 
by  making  it  nicer  for  all  dt  those  who 
enjoy  that  favored  position  J 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thlnti  the  gentle- 
man has  put  his  finger  on  one  important 
point.  I  think  the  principle  of  limiting 
Members  to  one  commltteells  a  sound 
one.  As  I  said  before,  we  hive  a  heavy 
committee  schedule  and  we  ^re  encoun- 
tering conflicts  in  committee  meetings 
because  we  are  serving  on  tsno  or  more 
committees.  However,  I  thlr^  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  wisdom  In  ndt  trying  to 
create  such  a  sudden  change  as  called 
for  by  the  Boiling  report  as  It  Is  written. 
Ultimately,  what  we  are  tal^ng  about  Ls 
mitigating  that  impact  from' the  Boiling 
report.  t 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Chainian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  the  amendmei^t.  I  support 
it  I  think  it  is  a  good  one. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  thanfc  the  gentle- 
Hian  from  Texas.  ^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr."  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
lliis  amendment  would  do  a  great  deal 
of  mischief.  I  think  the  Members  ought 
to  think  through  the  possibility  of  what 
could  happen  in  the  next  Congress  or  the 
next  one  after  that  with  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  like  this.  One  does  not 
have  to  have  a  computer  to  figure  out  If 
there  is  a  big  shift  of  the  membership 
of  the  Republicans  versus  Democrats 


from  one  Congress  to  another,  there 
must  in  some  instances  in  some  Con- 
gresses be  a  majority  Member  or  a 
minority  Member  on  more  than  one  com- 
mittee. Suppose,  for  example,  the  shift 
is  to  considerably  less  than  40-percent 
Republican.  If  some  Republicans  are  not 
permitted  to  serve  on  more  than  one 
committee,  there  could  be  some  com- 
mittees almost  without  Republicans  at 
all.  On  til  J  other  hand,  suppose  the  ratio 
is  about  54  to  46.  If  we  do  not  permit 
some  majority  Members  to  serve  on 
more  tlian  one  committee,  there  is  no 
way  to  have  the  60-percfnt  ratio,  which 
is  considered  to  be  a  minimum,  which 
is  necessary  to  properly  operate  com- 
mitteeti. 

Therefore,  it  is  mathematically  impos- 
sible to  operate  under  this  kind  of  sys- 
tem without  doing  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief to  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  S^'ITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlem.;n  from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  note  here  that  it  says  that  any 
Member  serving  on  two  or  more  com- 
mittees in  the  9.3d  Congress  is  not  per- 
vented  from  continuing  to  serve. 

It  is  client  on  what  happens  in  the 
case,  we  will  say,  of  a  Member  cei-ving 
now  on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Does  he  follow  and  have  that  grand- 
father right  in  a  successor  committee 
or  a  committee  having  gained  the  major 
juri.'^dictlon  of  the  committee  upon 
which  he  is  serving  or  has  served  ? 

It  seems  to  be  ambiguous  there,  does 
It  not?    

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  true,  and 
the  grandfather  clause  makes  it  even 
more  impossible  mathematically  to 
operate  In  a  proper  manner. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  a  great 
and  deep  study  of  this  committee  assign- 
ment matter. 

Notwithstanding  some  of  the  remarks 
of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  BoLLiNG) ,  wliich  he  made  in 
a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter,  I  am  telling 
the  Members  that  It  they  want  to  see 
what  happens  mathematically,  they  can 
go  back  into  the  back  of  the  room  and 
get  a  copy  of  tliis  analysis  of  It,  and  I 
will  stand  behind  the  analysis. 

The  problem  that  is  going  to  arise  in 
the  assignment  of  committee  members 
Is  unbelievable  under  the  Boiling  bill. 

The  language  of  House  Resolution  988 
is  not  clear.  There  are  ambiguities  and 
booby  traps  which  should  be  understood 
before  we  vote  on  the  resolution. 

The  problem  which  will  arise  and 
which  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  bumping 
of  Junior  Members,  rerults  from  a  com- 
bination of  the  "single  track"  system,  the 
number  of  Members  available  to  tm  the 
seats  of  the  15  "A"  committees  and  ttie 
seniority  system  of  the  House,  which  Ls 
recognized  by  House  Resolution  988. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  ratio  of 
Democrats  to  Republicans  will  be  in  the 
94th  Congress.  It  Is  about  247  to  187  now, 
in  round  nxmibers. 


We  can  assume,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolijng)  has,  that 
95  Members  will  continue  to  serve  on  the 
three  mandatory  and  exclusive  "A"  com- 
mittees — Appropriations,  Rules,  and 
Ways  and  Means — 58  Democrats  and  37 
Republicans.  This  leaves  340  Members 
for  assignment  to  the  remaining  12  "A" 
committees,  which,  if  maintained  at 
equal  size,  would  average  28  Members 
per  committee.  Pour  committees  out  of 
that  group  could  have  29  Members. 

In  order  to  balance  up  the  nmnbers, 
all  of  the  "A"  committees  are  now  on  the 
average  of  12  Members  m  excess  of  the 
average  of  28  Members.  The  Boiling  com- 
mittee plan  will  greatly  enlarge  some  of 
them  as  Members  exercise  their  transfer 
rights. 

There  is  a  provision  In  the  Boiling  bill 
that,  if  a  substantial  part  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion goes  over  to  another  committee,  a 
Member  can  follow  that  Into  that  com- 
mittee. 

Let  us  take  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  If  all  of  the  Education 
members  wanted  to  serve  on  Labor,  they 
have  the  "right,"  imder  the  Boiling 
formula,  to  make  that  committee  as  their 
choice.  If  they  do  that,  of  course,  that 
committee  would  go  up  to  a  number  far 
larger  than  it  Is  now.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  handy  right  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG)  rlso  refers  to  page  88,  lines  21- 
26,  and  says: 

No  Member  will  be  forced  off  the  com- 
mittee of  his  first  choice,  regardless  of  hla 
seniority. 

Also,  he  says,  when  jurisdiction  is 
transferred  to  a  new  committee,  a  Mem- 
ber may  "move  to  that  committee  with 
due  recognition  of  his  length  of  service 
on  the  former  committee,  in  the  House, 
and  any  subcommittee  chairmanship 
or  ranking  membership,  when  his  place- 
ment on  the  new  committee  is  deter- 
mined." 

I  want  to  pomt  out  that  this  Is  not 
the  case,  and  further,  this  cannot  be  the 
case — 

House  ReBolutlon  988  ••  •  uses  the  word 
"should"  rather  than  the  word  •shall"  when 
dealing  with  the  retention  and  transfer  of 
Committee  membership  and  with  Committee 
seniority.  It  recognizes  that  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  the  Republican  Conference  and  the 
Committee  on  Committees  will  not  be  bound 
by  any  hard  and  fast  rule,  so  the  resolution 
uses  permissive  language  rather  than  manda- 
tory language  which  would  confer  a  right 
upon  a  member. 

What  would  happen,  for  Instance,  if 
House  Resolution  988  were  adopted,  if 
all  Members  could  In  fact  stay  on  the 
committee  of  their  own  choice,  and  If 
Members  could  transfer  with  their 
transfer  of  jurisdicticMi? 

Would  those  who  transfer,  those  who 
may  be  committee  chairmen  and  who 
are  high  to  length  of  service  In  the  House 
and  high  in  seniority,  be  able  to  bump 
members  on  that  committee?  If  16  of 
them  can  stay  on  that  size  committee, 
would  they  go  below  the  16,  or  if  they 
are  subcommittee  chairmen,  would  they 
be  able  to  bump  subcommittee  chairmen 
who  are  there  already? 

If  they  are  high  in  seniority,  would 
they  bump  somebody  from  the  16  on  the 
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Democratic  side  and  somebody  from  the 
membership  on  the  Republican  side? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  becomes  dlfllcult 
when  we  get  into  this  study,  and  I  know 
how  difficult  It  is  to  apportion  subcom- 
mittees in  the  Committee  on  Gtovern- 
ment  Operations.  I  had  to  go  to  12  mem- 
bers on  the  subcommittee  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  basic  rule  that  the  subcom- 
mittee members  would  have  the  same 
percentage  rights  on  the  Republican  side 
as  the  Democratic  side.  I  could  not  do  it 
with  4-3, 1  could  not  do  It  with  5-4.  How- 
ever, I  could  do  it  with  7-5. 1  finally  had 
to  go  to  7-5,  which  made  It  12. 

How  many  subcommittees  can  we 
have?  There  is  no  limit  to  subcommittees. 
How  much  double-service  memberships 
on  subcommittees  are  involved  in  this 
thing?  This  is  more  complicated  the  fur- 
ther we  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated.  It  is  a  patch- 
work amendment,  and  it  would  not  do 
the  job  any  more  than  the  full  resolu- 
tion does. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nxmiber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
amendment.  The  objections  to  that 
amendment  have  been  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hansen  committee.  I  briefly 
wish  to  speak  on  the  points  made  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 
The  select  committee  and  its  staff 
spent  hours  and  days  wrestling  with  this 
particular  problem.  It  is  essentially  a 
matter  for  the  Caucus.  We  played  all  the 
mathematical  games  that  we  could  think 
of.  We  decided  that  we  could  not  In  hon- 
esty come  back  to  the  House  with  any- 
thmg  that  iftade  any  sense,  since  it  was 
primarily  a  Caucus  responsibility. 

We  also  decided  not  to  crane  up  with 
illustrations  like  the  one  which  has  been 
given  and  which  I  think  demonstrates 
the  Inutility  of  the  position  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  gentleman's  paragraph  c.  on  the 
second  page  makes  some  really  interest- 
ing assumptions.  That  paragraph  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee Is  abolished  and  Its  primary  jurisdiction 
transferred  to  the  new  Committee  on  Labor. 
20  members  of  that  Committee  have  a  "right" 
to  transfer  to  the  Labor  Committee  (and 
probably  will).  In  addition,  38  members  of 
the  present  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
have  a  similar  "right"  and  would  probably 
transfer. 

Thus,  according  to  paragraph  c.  on 
page  2,  as  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  (Mr.  Holifield)  ,  all  36  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  all  20  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
will  go  over  to  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
and  we  will  have  there  a  56-man  Commit- 
tee on  Labor. 

Now.  If  any  other  Member  In  the  House 
thinks  that  Is  possible,  I  will  be  very 
much  impressed.  I  think  it  is  Inconceiv- 
able, and  I  thmk  It  is  nothing  more  than 
playing  games  with  mathematics. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily complicated,  and  it  Is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  caucus  and  the  conference 
and  the  leadership. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  Involved  in  a  dis- 


cussion with  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  McCoRMACK)  on  the  matter. 
I  simply  do  not  believe  the  letter  from 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiFucLD)  to  the  Members  In  reply  to 
mine  Is  to  the  pomt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  McCor- 
MACK)  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  PRICE  OF  ILLINOIS 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  »HE  NATURE  OF  A 
SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HANSEN  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington: Page  76,  after  line  16,  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  324.  Nothing  In  this  resolution,  or  In 
Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  as  amended 
by  title  I  and  this  title,  shall  alter  or  affect 
the  jurisdiction,  membership,  powers,  func- 
tions, or  procedures  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy." 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
count. 

Ninety-two  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum. 

The  Chair  annoimces  that  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  imder  the  call  when 
a  quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

QUORUM    CAU.    VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
seven  Members  iiave  appeared.  A  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  pres- 
ent. Pursuant  to  rule  XXm,  clause  2, 
further  proceedings  imder  the  call  shall 
be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its 
business. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MK.  PRICE  OF  nXINOIS 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 
SUBSTTTirrE  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HANSEN  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  a  group  of  three  other  amend- 
ments which,  are  conforming  amend- 
ments to  affect  the  major  amendment 
to  wtiich  I  will  address  myself  In  my 
remarks,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc^ 

The  Clerk  read  £is  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois to  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington: Page  5.  lines  12  through  24,  strlk:e 
out  "and  nonmlUtary  nuclear  energy  and 
research  and  development  Including  the  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste". 

Page  5,  line  18,  In  (e),  insert  the  words 
"and  nonnuclear"  before  "research". 

Page  67.  lines  17  through  19,  strike  out 
"and  nonmllltary  nuclear  energy  and  re- 
search and  development  Including  the  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nunois? 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  gentleman  what 
he  believes  this  collection  of  amendments 
does.  I  will  tell  him  in  fairness  that  we 
believe  the  amendments  are  drafted 
properly  to  do  what  he  beUeves  they  will 
do,  both  to  the  Martin  proposal  and  to 
House  Resolution  988.  What  I  should  like 
is  an  explanation  of  what  the  first 
amendment,  plus  the  additional  amend- 
ments which  he  wishes  to  have  consid- 
ered en  bloc  will  do. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  Is  what  I 
intended  to  do  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  should  Uke  to  know 
before  I  agree  to  it,  if  the  gentleman  will 
state  just  very  briefly. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  first  amend- 
ment says: 

Nothing  In  this  resolution — 

Or  the  Rules  of  the  House,  and  so 
forth— • 

shall  alter  or  affect  the  Jurisdiction,  mem- 
bership, powers,  function,  or  procedures  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  amendment  on  page  5  of  the  Han- 
sen amendment  avoids  the  unnecessary 
duphcatlon  of  the  congressional  over- 
sight functions. 

The  amendment  on  page  67  would 
modify  the  repetition  of  the  assignment 
of  jurisdiction  in  paragraph  3(d)  to 
which  the  first  amendment  was  ad- 
dressed. 

The  final  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  language  that  refers  to  the  nonmlll- 
tary aspects  of  nuclear  energy,  the  same 
language  that  Is  In  all  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  CJhairman,  this  batch 
of  amendments  and  conforming  amend- 
ments would  In  effect  have  the  same  ef- 
fect on  the  Hansen  resolution  as  the 
amendments  the  gentleman  Intends  to 
offer  If  we  get  to  the  Boiling  resolution 
or  will  offer  on  the  Martin  resolution, 
which  Is  to  restore  everything  to  the 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  is  correct. 
And  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  I  did 
submit  these  amendments  for  each  of  the 
resolutions  to  his  desk. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
not  being  critical  of  the  gentleman  In  any 
way.  I  am  Just  having  a  hard  time  keep- 
ing up  with  all  the  paper  that  has  come 
to  the  desk,  to  be  frank  about  it,  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  OHARA.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  withdraw 
his  request  to  consider  these  amend- 
ments en  bloc.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  first  amendment,  but  I  would  feel 
constrained  to  oppose  the  second,  and  I 
have  not  made  up  my  mind  on  the  third. 
So  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  withdraw 
his  request.  If  not,  I  would  have  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  first  amendment 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  Members  of  the  House  know   and 
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understand,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  is  a  statutory  committee. 
It  is  a  joint  committee  made  up  of  repre- 
sentations from  both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  has  legislative  authority.  It  acts 
on  legislation  referred  to  It  by  both 
bodies  of  the  Congress.  I^  reports  jointly 
to  both  bodies  of  the  Congress  and  it 
makes  recommendations  on  legislation. 
It  also  has  the  oversight  fiuction  over 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conunission.  Under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  tjie  Commission 
is  compelled  to  keep  the  committee  cur- 
rently and  fully  Informed  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  atomic  enegry.  This  It  has 
done  throughout  the  year$. 

The  use  of  atomic  energy  covers  many 
fields,  not  only  military. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hco^ifield)  and  I 
are  charter  members  of  the  committee 
and  were  champions  of  the  action  in  the 
House  in  1946  which  placed  emphasis  on 
the  civil  functions  of  the  atomic  energy 
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program. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOIilFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate 
to  interrupt  the  gentleman,  but  I  realize 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  been 
raised  involve  matters  of  jurisdiction  on 
the  question  of  energy.  This  problem 
has  been  particularly  complicated  be- 
cause energy  problems  have  grown  as 
th^  coimtry  has  changed.  But  I  have 
never  seen  a  measure  come  out  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that 
I  thought  was  more  germane  to  another 
energy  committee  than  to  that  com- 
mittee. 

It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  any  co.m- 
mittee  whose  basic  jurisdiction,  al- 
though it  is  partly  military  and  partly 
civilian,  is  across  the  board,  it  is  this 
committee.  It  does  have  a  common 
denominator  which  nevdr  causes  the 
House  any  trouble. 

I  support  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  saying  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

I  was  pointing  out  the  major  part  of 
the  effort  of  the  Joint  Committee,  of 
course,  through  the  years  was  in  the 
weapons  field  but  we  are  gradually 
getting  away  from  that  and  more  and 
more  emphasis  Is  being  placed  upon  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  There  is 
hardly  any  large  hospital  ^  this  coun- 
try that  does  not  benefit  f  roia  the  atomic 
energy  program  and  the  m^cal  profes- 
sion throughout  the  country  benefits 
from  the  work  of  the  atibmic  energy 
program. 

We  have  sponsored  these  inedlcal  pro- 
grams. We  have  promoted  ttiem.  We  did 
everything  possible  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
throughout  the  country. 

The  amendment  I  offer  assures  that 
the  specified  assignment  of  tthe  commit- 
tee functions  and  the  committee  require- 
ments in  the  resolution  woifld  not  affect 
in  any  way  the  statutorily  described  re- 
sponsibilities and  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 
I  urge  that  the  whole  at|>mic  energy 


program  continue  to  be  centrally  over- 
seen, as  heretofore.  If  the  legislative  and 
oversight  functions  of  the  Congress  are 
fissioned  as  proposed  by  the  resolution, 
the  consequences  will  be  a  redundance  of 
congressional  inquiry,  consideration,  and 
piecemeal  treatment  resulting  in  seri- 
ously diminished  congressional  effective- 
ness with  respect  to  the  atomic  energy 
program — a  program  more  vitally  im- 
portant today  than  ever  before. 

If  Congress  Is  now  imduly  ponderous, 
slow  and  indecisive  in  relation  to  the 
energy  cliallenge— and  the  majority  of 
our  citizens  hold  this  view — the  pro- 
posed disbanding  of  its  only  effectively 
organized  mechanism  for  overseeing  an 
energy  program  In  a  comprehensive  and 
decisive  manner  will  only  serve  to  worsen 
that  poor  posture. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  conduct  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  program  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  rapidly  deteriorate  with- 
out clearcut,  fully  focalized  comprehen- 
sive congressional  attention  of  the  type 
the  Joint  Committee  has  been  able  to 
provide. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  ANmmzio  and 
by  unsmimous  consent,  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Instead  of  emasculating  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  scattering  its  functions  and 
responsibilities,  the  committee's  record 
should  serve  as  a  shining  example  of 
effective  congressional  committee  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  HOLIFTEI.D.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  affects  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
side  of  the  Joint  Committee,  a  committee 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price)  and  I  have  served  on  for  28  years 
and  which  has  a  notable  and  outstanding 
record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  matter,  I  ask  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  for  5  additional  minutes. 
(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Holitielo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Price).  We  have  served  to- 
gether on  that  committee  for  28  years,  as 
I  said.  That  committee  has  done  an  ex- 
traordinarily fine  Job.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  unusually  strong  support  which 
the  Congress  has  given,  in  its  annual  au- 
thorization bill.  The  dissenting  votes 
have  been  very  few.  It  Is  also  demon- 
strated by  the  accomplishments  of  this 
committee. 

The  excellence  of  that  committee's 
work  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  committee  in  both 
the  military  and  civilian  fields.  First,  let 
us  consider  the  military  accomplish- 
ments. We  have  carried  out  and  directed 
research  and  development  of  weapons 
size  and  strength,  for  delivery  by  inter- 
mediate and  intercontinental  missiles. 
We  pioneered  the  nuclear  submarines  by 
funding  the  first  four  submarine  reac- 


tors which  were  developed,  two  of  which 
were  used  in  the  Nautilus  and  the  Sea- 
VDolf.  our  first  two  nuclear  submarines 
The  wedding  of  the  Polaris  and  the 
Poseidon  missiles  gave  us  alr-launchlng 
missiles  from  imderwater  sulmiarines 
with  a  range  of  several  thousand  miles. 
The  naval  surface  ships,  the  carrier  £«. 
terjtrise.  the  cruiser  Long  Beach,  the 
frigates  Bainbridge  and  Truxton.  give  us 
imllmlted  radius  without  dependence  on 
logistic  fuel  supply,  which  is  also  true  of 
the  submarines.  Our  nuclear  submarines 
are  In  the  front  row  of  our  defense  to- 
day, and  the  most  difficult  to  locate  by 
an  enemy,  of  any  missUe-laimchlnc 
device. 

Let  us  get  to  the  civilian  application. 
We  have  developed  more  than  a  thou- 
sand peacetime  applications.  The  budget 
is  50  percent  peacetime  applications.  AH 
this  is  taken  away  from  us  by  the  Boiling 
resolution  and  the  Martin  resolution. 

We  have  developed  more  than  100  dif- 
ferent Isotopes  for  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic use  by  doctors  in  our  hospitals. 
One  at  of  every  four  people  In  hospitals 
are  treated  with  radioactive  elements  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

We  have  developed  the  only  new — lis- 
ten to  this — domestic  fuel  resource  of 
any  importance  to  help  us  in  our  energy 
deficit.  It  is  estimated  that  50  percent  of 
our  electrical  energy  will  come  from  nu- 
clear fuel  by  the  year  2000. 

The  nine  House  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  do  not  deserve  the  gutUnc 
operation  of  the  Boiling  resolution  and 
Martin  resolution.  We  have  done  a  good 
Job.  This  House  has  already  reversed  the 
Hansen  recommendation  and  restored 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
The  Members  will  remenl^er  how  the 
Rules  Committee  members  objected  to 
having  its  Jurisdiction  taken  away.  Now, 
we  are  making  the  same  objection. 

This  House  has  already  restored  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security,  and  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  I  now  ask  the  Members  to  restore 
the  original  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 
section  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  our  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  done  to  Justify  this 
gutting  operation?  Is  it  to  take  care  of 
some  friends  on  Space  and  Technology 
or  on  the  Interior  Committee?  Do  the 
Interior  Committee  members  have  any 
grasp  of  this  situation?  Does  the  Com- 
mittee on  Space  and  Technology  have 
any  grasp  of  this  situation?  They  are  in 
the  solar  and  geothermal  business.  They 
have  not  been  in  the  nuclear  business, 
and  I  will  tell  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  it  is  a  complicated  business. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  factors  in- 
volved in  this.  Etere  is  a  procedure  whldi 
is  being  used  under  the  constitutional 
right  of  changing  the  Jurisdiction  oif  the 
House  to  nullify  a  statute.  The  Joint 
Committee  was  set  up  by  statute  in  1946 
in  the  MacMahon  Act  and  the  Cole- 
Hickenlooper  Act  of  1954,  It  was  again 
afflrmed  that  it  was  a  statutory  commit- 
tee with  the  right  to  legislate  and  the 
right  to  authorize.  It  ts  different  from 
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the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  for 
instance. 

It  is  the  only  Joint  Committee  that  has 
the  right  to  authorize  and  legislate  that 
I  know  anything  about.  We  are  moving 
to  absolutely  destnqr  the  House  side  of 
it.  The  Senate  side  Is  not  touched.  Why 
is  that?  Because  the  Senate  has  to  make 
its  own  rules,  but  look  at  the  lopsided 
situation  we  have. 

We  have  a  gutted  half  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  House  side,  and  we 
have  the  full  committee  on  the  Senate 
side.  What  comity  Is  this?  Was  there  any 
consideration  given  to  bringing  in  a  law 
or  a  bill  which  would  nullify  the  statute? 
No.  They  are  getting  the  same  result  in- 
directly which  they  did  not  go  after  di- 
rectly. They  are  doing  by  the  device  of 
changing  the  rules  of  the  House  a  gut- 
ting Job  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

I  say  that  this  committee  has  an  out- 
standing record.  It  has  a  staff  and  per- 
sons on  that  committee  who  have  had 
years  of  experience.  The  gentleman  from 
niinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  will  be  the  rank- 
ing member  on  his  side  after  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer) 
leaves.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price)  win  be  ranking  member  on  the 
Democratic  side. 

Rather  than  gutting  this  committee, 
we  ought  to  be  strengthening  it  because 
we  are  to  be  dependent  upon  atomic  fis- 
sion and  upon  this  committee's  expertise 
for  50  percent  of  our  energy  by  the  year 
2000.  We  are  already  making  4  percent, 
and  we  are  ahead  of  anything  the  Joint 
Committee  estimated  In  the  way  of 
schedules.  The  utilities  are  turning  to  this 
committee  to  avoid  buying  Saudi  Arabian 
and  Venezuelean  oil.  "Iliese  nuclear  reac- 
tors today  are  our  only  source  of  domestic 
fuel  outside  of  the  coal  and  gas  we  have 
in  our  country  to  fill  this  tremendous  gap 
in  energy.  Do  we  want  to  break  up  a 
working  organization  that  Is  doing  a  good 
job  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  are  well  motivated  and  friends  of 
mine  but  who  are  Inexperienced  in  this 
field?  It  is  going  to  take  them  years  to 
get  the  experience  that  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  now  have. 

What  are  we  gohig  to  do  with  this 
committee?  Are  we  going  to  summarily 
kill  it  just  because  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  reach  for  some  kind  of  an  elusive 
goal  of  reform?  What  are  we  going  to  do? 
I  hope  this  House  will  do  the  fair  thing 
as  they  did  by  the  Rules  Committee  and 
by  the  Internal  Security  Committee — we 
should  restore  the  Atomic  Energy  Jtuls- 
dictlon  to  prevent  it  from  being  des- 
troyed and  Its  f  imctions  tissigned  to  two 
other  committees  in  the  House. 

I  am  going  to  Join  Mr.  Price  in  offering 
this  same  amendment  to  the  Martin  res- 
olution and  to  the  Boiling  resolution 
when  it  comes  up.  Let  us  start  off  right 
now  by  making  it  known  clearly  that  this 
House  will  stand  behind  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee it  has  stood  behind  for  28  years,  a 
committee  that  has  had  no  trouble,  a 
committee  that  has  handled  classified 
and  unclassified  material  without  any 
leaks  from  that  committee,  a  committee 
that  has  special  building  and  electronic 
arrangements  to  protect  classified  mate- 
terial.  Let  me  tell  you  this:  They  are  not 


all  military  secrets.  Some  of  the  secrets 
have  to  do  with  the  enrichment  of  urani- 
lun  in  the  bombs.  I  Just  hope  this  House 
will  recognize  the  service  the  committee 
has  rendered  and  support  the  Price 
amendment. 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Hansen  proposal,  and  having 
discussed  it  with  the  gentieman  from 
Washington,  I  can  say  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  this  amendment  on  the  part 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  Hansen  proposal. 
It  simply  clarifies  our  intention.  In  the 
Hansen  proposal  no  effort  Is  made  to  re- 
move any  of  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. The  Hansen  prcq;>osal  does  not 
touch  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  All  the  Hansen  proposal  does  is 
to  provide  some  oversight  by  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  some  matters  that 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Certainly  we  are  ready  to  accept  the 
amendment  as  clarifying  the  provisions 
of  the  Hansen  proposal.  That  is  one  of 
the  ways  In  which  the  Hansen  proposal 
differs  from  House  Resolution  988.  House 
Resolution  988  affects  the  legislative  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  tiie  Hansen  proposal 
does  not.  So  we  would  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  . 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  one  of  the  basic 
issues,  among  others,  that  is  before  us  In 
our  consideration  of  the  reorganization 
proposal  is  how  this  Congress  can  most 
efficiently  and  responsibly  deal  with  the 
many  decisions  that  must  be  made  on 
energy  legislation  in  the  very  near  future. 
The  International  p(^tical  implica- 
tions of  energy  Independence  are  mani- 
fest for  sdl  to  see.  We  are  also  acutely 
aware,  I  hope,  that  for  the  domestic  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  stability  of 
this  coimtry,  wise  decisions  on  energy 
must  be  made  very  soon  by  this  Congress. 
It  Is  a  pressing  concern,  therefore,  that 
we  put  into  effect  the  reforms  in  our  own 
organizational  structure  that  would  allow 
for  their  earliest  possible  achievement  of 
the  goal  of  energy  Independence. 

It  is  because  I  believe  In  those  basic 
premises  and  principles  that  I  have  Just 
enunciated  that  I  support  the  amend- 
ment, I  repeat,  of  the  gentieman  froa 
minols  (Mr.  Price)  ,  because  I  can  think 
of  no  more  efficient  way  of  handling  the 
nuclear  energy  affairs  of  this  country 
than  under  the  persent  Joint  committee 
system  that  we  have. 

I  would  quite  agree  with  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (liCr.  Holifielo) 
and  the  author  of  the  amendment  that 
to  have  a  bifurcated  situation  where  the 
Joint  Conunlttee  would  continue  to  work 
as  It  has  since  it  was  created  by  statute, 
many,  many  years  ago  and  to  have  the 
Senate  side  of  that  committee  confided 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  nuclear  matters 
and  then  to  have  the  same  Und  of  legis- 
lation here  on  the  House  side  go  not  to 
the  Joint  Committee,  even  though  it  still 
existed  and  still  had  the  nine  House 
members  on  that  coounlttee  that  serve 


today,  but,  rather,  confided  those  mat- 
"ters  to  an  energy  and  environment  com- 
mittee or  to  a  science  and  technology 
committee,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  confuse 
the  legislative  process  rather  than  pro- 
viding that  kind  of  functimial  approach 
and  that  kind  of  streamlining  that  would 
lead  to  greater  efficiency. 

I  would  make  one  other  point  In  the 
brief  time  that  I  have  remaining  in 
support  of  what  the  gentieman  from 
California  said  as  he  preceded  me  here 
in  the  well,  and  that  is  that  in  that  great 
nuclear  program  which  we  have,  there 
still  remains  a  very  significant  effort  that 
has  to  be  made  if  we  would  Implement 
and  carry  out  the  programs  that  have 
been  started  and  that  are  at  very,  very 
crucisd  stages  of  development. 

There  are  major  decisions  to  be  made 
in  the  near  future  by  this  Congress,  deci- 
sions that  what  will  not  be  made  by  the 
committee  alone,  of  course,  but  in  co- 
operation with  members  of  the  various 
public  Interest  groups,  in  cooperation 
with  the  scientific  community  and  with 
the  nuclear  power  industry,  and  they 
concern  questions  like  those  involving 
uranium  enrichment,  the  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactor  or  what  we  should 
do  with  respect  to  the  more  advanced  nu- 
clear energy  syston,  such  as  fusion. 

In  my  opinion  and  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, Uiose  are  matters  that  must  con- 
cern and  occupy  the  full  attention  of 
people  who  are  familiar  with  that  very 
esoteric  field. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  that  is, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price),  I  think  it  will 
enable  the  Joint  Committee  to  continue 
its  efficient  supervision  and  oversight  of 
these  programs. 

Therefore,  much  as  I  favor  the  prop- 
osition of  committee  reform,  and  if  any- 
one has  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  the 
record  of  the  votes  that  I  have  cast 
since  this  matter  came  before  the  com- 
mittee and  before  the  House  a  few  days 
ago,  he  will  know  that  I  have  supported 
in  each  and  every  Instance  what  the 
so-called  Boiling  committee  has  sought 
to  do.  However,  In  this  Instance,  I  think 
It  would  be  unwise.  It  would  be  Im- 
prudent, it  would  be  counterproductive 
in  the  great  energy  effort  that  we  must 
continue  to  make  in  the  years  ahead  to 
destroy  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

I  hope  the  gentleman's  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  wac  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OITEUCD  BT  MR.  BINCRAM  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SLBtWl'lUTK 
OFFERED    BT    MRS.    KANSEN    OF    WASHTNCTON 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  at  a  subatitute 
offered  by  Mra.  Hansen  of  Waohlngton:  On 
page  63,  after  line  a.  Insert  tbe  foUowlag: 
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"PAiss  IN  coMMrmx  okthz  whole 
"Skc.  209.  Tbe  first  senten^  of  clauM  3  St 
rule  Vin  of  tbe  Rules  of  tbeSouae  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  amended  by  lAaertlng  'by  the 
House  or  Committee  of  the  Whole'  Immedi- 
ately before  the  first  comm4" 

POINT    OF    OBOl^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  M^.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  ordei^  against  the 
amendment.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentlen&n's  point  of 
order.  i 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mi  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order)  against  the 
amendment  for  the  reaso^  that  it  is  an 
amendment  to  rule  vm  ^  whereas  the 
principal  resolution  imderfconslderatlon 
here,  House  Resolution  98$.  attempts  to 
amend  rules  X  and  XI  oijly.  Therefore, 
the  amendment  is  not  ger^iane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  bf  heard  on  the 
point  of  order?  -: 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  do.  Mr|  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  h9>ing  that  the 
amendment  was  sufficiently  noncontro- 
versial  so  that  the  point  cf  order  would 
not  be  made,  and  I  do  wadt  to  be  heaid 
on  it.  £ 

This  would  amend  title  u  of  the  reso- 
lution, which  is  headed,  'fillscellaneous 
and  Conforming  ProvlsioBfe."  That  title 
of  the  resolution  is  not  limjed  to  changes 
in  rules  X  and  XI.  It  afifecis  other  rules, 
section  207,  for  example,  Amendment  to 
rule  XVI,  and  under  the  hefcdlng  of  "Mis- 
cellaneous and  Conforming  Provisions," 
it  would  seem  to  me  thata^mple  amend- 
ment to  rule  Vin  would  Iclearly  be  In 
order.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  iIatcher)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  J 

On  hearing  the  gentlemfin  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith)  and  the  geatleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  i  the  Chair  is 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Hansen  amendment  infthe  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  perfected  relating  to 
voting  procedures  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  The  miscellanei)us  provisions 
in  the  Hansen  amendment  as  perfected 
by  the  Waggonner  amen<inent.  do  not 
broaden  the  Hansen  ameridment  to  the 
extent  suggested  by  the  gei^tleman  from 
New  York.  i 

Therefore,  the  point  of  Jrder  must  be 
sustained,  and  the  point  of  order  Is  sus- 
tained. I 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chalman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nunlser  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  flmply  Uke  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  th^  amendment 
which  I  offered  and  whicht  I  had  hoped 
would  be  sufficiently  noncobtroverslal  so 
that  no  point  of  order  would  be  raised 
against  It.  i 

As  Members,  we  do  not  l^&ve  the  con- 
venience of  being  able  to?  use  pairs  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole.!  The  Parlia- 
mentarian has  so  ruled.  Weftcan  use  pairs 
on  all  other  record  votes.     | 

Now  that  we  frequently'?  have  record 
votes  in  the  Committee  of  Ihe  Whole.  It 
would  seem  to  me  in  the  Interest  of 
Members  that  pairs  should  be  available 
to  Members  on  those  occasions.  At  the 
earliest  opportunity  I  will  siek  to  achieve 
that  objective,  which,  #hlle  not  of 
enormous  significance.  \[|ouId  permit 
Members  to  record  their  ppsitlon  on  all 


record  votes,  even  when  they  cannot  be 
present. 

AMKHDMXMT  OITXSZD  BT  MB.  DZNGKIX  TO  THK 
AMUromNT  IN  THX  NArDKE  Or  A  BtTBSTITTm 
OmXXD  BT  MRS.  HANUM  OF  WASHZNCTON 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dzxoblx,  to  tbe 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  subetltute 
offered  by  Mrs.  Hanskk  of  Washington :  Page 
37.  Immediately  following  line  20,  Inaert  the 
following  new  section  and  redeslgnata  en- 
suing sections  accordingly: 

"appbofbiations  Bnxfl 

"Sbc.  201.  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  following  new  Clatne,  and  re- 
numbering ensuing  Clauses  accordingly: 

"  '3.  A  committee  report  accompanying 
any  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  any 
purpose — 

"'(a)  shall  not  contain  any  directive  or 
limitation  with  respect  to  such  appropria- 
tion unless  such  directive  or  limitation  la 
set  forth  In  tbe  accompanying  bill,  and 

'"(b)  shall  contain  a  concise  statement 
describing  fully  the  effect  of  any  provision  ol 
the  accompanying  bill  which  directly  or  In- 
directly changes  tbe  application  of  ^Tin^jng 
law.' " 

Fon^  or  OBDXB 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  point  of  order  Is  premature. 
The  reading  of  tiie  amendment  has  not 
been  concluded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

The  Clerk  wUl  continue  the  reading 
of  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittzn)  Insist 
upon  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  before 
us  amends  rules  X  and  XI.  I  am  told 
the  Hansen  provision  by  a  special  rule 
was  permitted  to  Include  a  provision  that 
would  affect  rule  XVI.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGELL)  goes,  according  to  Its 
wording,  to  rule  XXI  and  I  respectfully 
submit  that  It  Is  not  germane  to  the 
matter  before  us.  There  are  many,  many 
reasons  why  this  should  be.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  a  reading  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  mean  that  no 
longer  would  there  be  any  reports  sub- 
mitted by  any  committee  in  connection 
with  any  bill  because  of  having  to  Ije  in- 
cluded In  the  bill  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  report. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations  I 
suspect  the  bill  would  be  about  as  thick 
as  three  Sears  Roebuck  catalogs,  and 
that  of  the  public  works  would  be  proba- 
bly as  big  a  one. 

The  fact  is  that  the  matter  before  us 
which  limits  it  to  rules  X  and  XI.  with 
the  special  exception  of  rule  XVI.  which 
was  stricken,  but  which  was  Included  by 
reason  of  a  special  rule,  so  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 


from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincxll)  directed 
as  the  gentleman  would  in  that  amend- 
ment to  rule  No.  XXI,  is  nongermane  to 
the  matter  before  us,  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  therefore  should  be  ruled  out 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  before  me  House 
Resolution  988,  and  House  Resoluticm 
1248.  The  question  before  the  body  Is 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  would  be 
germane  either  to  House  Resolution  1248 
or  House  Resolution  988.  The  question 
which  must  be  considered  in  establish- 
ing the  germaneness  of  the  amendment 
is  the  whether  amendment  germane 
either  to  the  amendment,  or  to  the  reso- 
lution? 

Tlie  question  of  germaneness  is  not 
related  simply  to  the  particular  rules  to 
which  either  House  Resolution  988 
would  address  itself,  or  House  Resolu- 
tion 1248  would  address  itself,  but  rather 
to  whether  on  a  fair  reading  of  the  en- 
tirety of  the  two  proposals  that  the  pro- 
poeal  would  be  germane  to  the  amend- 
ment to  House  Resolution  988  and  House 
Resolution  1248,  which  Is  at  this  moment 
before  the  House. 

Tbe  gentleman  from  Mississippi — and 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  gen- 
tleman, as  he  Is  an  enormously  able  and 
valuable  Member  of  this  body — is  saying 
that  because  this  particular  amendment 
would  purport  to  amend  rule  "^nrr  it  is 
not  germane. 

If  the  Chair  will  look  at  the  language 
of  the  amendment  It  first  of  all  deals 
with  appropriation  bills,  the  work  prod- 
uct of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  imder  the 
rules.  If  the  Chair  will  consult  both 
House  Resolution  988  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 1248  the  Chair  will  find  that  there 
Is  a  miscellaneous  section  there  too.  This 
amendment  is  directed  at  the  miscellane- 
ous section.  I  would  Inform  the  Chair 
that  word  "miscellaneous"  means  broad, 
diverse,  and  manyfold. 

I  would  point  out  that  not  only  do  the 
provisions  of  both  the  miscellaneous  sec- 
tion and  the  rest  of  the  bill  deal  not  only 
specifically  with  rules  X  and  XI,  and  with 
other  portions  of  the  rule  not  enumer- 
ated or  named,  but  treated  In  a  general 
fashion,  but  that  the  miscellaneous  sec- 
tion deals  with  a  large  number  of  items 
within  the  rules  of  the  House. 

More  specifically,  both  of  the  resolu- 
tions deal  with  the  powers  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
as  well  as  the  duties  and  the  responsibili- 
ties. And  so  a  section  to  be  added  relating 
to  the  powers  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  would  at 
least  In  my  view,  therefore,  be  fully  ap- 
propriate and  germane,  because  the 
function  of  the  amendment  as  offered  Is 
to  deal  with  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  In  contrast  to  vtiiat  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi said,  not  Just  the  powers  of  all 
the  committees,  but  only  the  powers  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  since 
the  amendment  relates  to  the  question 
of  how  appropriation  bills  shall  be  re- 
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jwrted  to  the  House,  and  the  main  rule 
Is  the  one  relating  to  the  powers  of  the 
Committee  <m  Ai^Troprtattons  tai  legislat- 
ing. 

So  I  think  It  ought  to  be  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  we  put,  through  the  pro- 
posed ameodment— or  the  propoeed 
amendment  would  pat— farther  leotric- 
tlons  on  the  powers  of  the  Committee  on 
AppnHUlations  to  legislate.  I  would  ad- 
dress myself  to  that  In  the  appropriaXe 
fashion  when  the  Chair  has  disposed  of 
the  point  of  order. 

I  note  my  good  friend,  the  gentlonan 
from  Texas,  is  standing.  U  the  Chair 
would  permit,  I  will  yield  to  him  for  an 
appropriate  comment. 

The  CSHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  on  t^e  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  state  my  position 
opposing  the  point  of  order  on  slightly 
broader  grounds.  I  agree  with  every- 
thing the  gentleman  says. 

Rule  XXI  is  a  rule  which  prevents 
the  circumventing  of  Jurisdiction  of  aU 
the  committees.  Rule  XXI  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  general  question  of 
assignment  of  Jurisdictions^  responsi- 
bility to  the  major  committees  of  this 
House.  If  it  were  not  for  rule  XXI,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  would  be 
in  a  position,  because  it  deals  with  so 
many  bills  from  so  many  committees,  to 
Insert  new  material  at  the  appropria- 
tions level.  All  of  the  bills  before  us  deal 
with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
but,  more  importantly,  all  of  the  bills 
before  us  deal  with  the  question  of  pro- 
tecting and  establishing  jurisdiction  of 
the  major  committees  of  the  House.  In 
addition  to  that,  all  of  the  bills  before 
us  deal  with  the  assignment  of  jurisdic- 
tional authority  by  the  Speaker  «^.Tid  In 
the  case  of  the  Boiling  bill,  l^  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules — and  ultimately  by  the 
House — of  bins  to  committees. 

It  Is  utterly  impossible  to  separate 
this  web  of  provisions.  Including  the 
rules  covered  by  these  three  bills  and 
rule  XXL  Therefore.  It  would  seem  to 
me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amendment 
is  germane.  Most  of  the  arguments  nmdft 
against  It  seem  to  me  to  be  arguments 
on  the  merits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I,  too,  raise  a  point  of  wder 
on  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  In  the 
original  resolution.  House  Resdation 
132.  which  was  ad<^pted  by  the  House  on 
January  31,  1973,  the  second  paragrm>h 
stated  as  follows: 

The  Select  Committee  Is  autborlaed  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete study  with  respect  to  the  operation 
and  implementation  of  Rules  X  and  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House. 

This  amendment  Is  directed  to  rule 
XXI.  The  select  committee  was  not  In- 
structed to  make  any  chanises  In  rule 
x:^.  Therefore,  I  raise  a  point  of  order 
also  in  regard  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 


The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dnrocix)  is 
drafted  to  the  miscellaneous  portion  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hah- 
snr) .  That  portion  of  the  amendment  re- 
fers to  several  rules  of  the  House,  even 
thoiigh  the  Waggonner  amendment  de- 
leted all  reference  to  rule  XVI.  The 
amendment  as  offered,  relates  to  the 
content  of  reports  filed  by  the  standing 
Committee  <m  Appropriations,  a  matter 
within  the  scope  of  the  Hansen  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
Chair  has  carefully  considered  the  point 
of  order  and  the  arguments  of  those 
who  have  spoken  on  the  point  of  order, 
and  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that 
the  point  of  order  must  be  overruled, 
and  that  the  smiendment  Is  In  order  to 
the  Hansen  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of 
my  colleagues  are  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lem that  the  House  has  with  regard  to 
appropriation  bills.  It  Is  unfortunate 
with  almost  every  appropriation  bill 
which  comes  before  the  House  we  have 
two  problems,  the  first  of  which  Is  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  legislative 
pronouncements  in  the  bill.  Although  the 
Apprc^rlations  Committee  very  gracious- 
ly makes  available  to  the  House  some  in- 
formation with  regard  to  legislation  in 
these  appropriation  biUs  available  to  the 
House,  it  nevertheless  is  discerned  when 
the  House  has  gone  into  this  particular 
matter  that  the  An>r(H>rlatlons  Commit- 
tee has  not  fully  itemized  Items  of 
legislation  in  the  bill. 

Rule  XXI  which  would  be  amended 
by  the  amendment  now  before  the  House 
proscribes  legislative  enactments  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  its  appro- 
prlatlcm  bills. 

This  amendment  carries  rule  "^nrT  a 
little  further.  It  says  that  the  commit- 
tee report  accompansing  such  appropria- 
tion bins  "shall  not  contain  any  direc- 
tive or  limitation  with  regard  to  such 
appropriation  unless  such  directive  or 
limitation  Is  set  forth  In  the  accompany- 
higbin." 

This  simply  means  that  when  the  bill 
Is  read  we  will  know  what  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  wants  to  have  done. 
I  do  not  think  that  Is  beyond  the  scope  of 
prudent  l^lslatlon.  Indeed  I  think  that 
the  public  Interest  would  be  wen  served 
by  having  that  Information  clearly  be- 
fore the  House  subject  to  debate  and  sub- 
ject to  discussion  and  subject  to 
revising. 

What  Is  the  evfl  that  this  particular 
section  Is  directed  at?  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  the  appn^rlatlon  blU  which  wiU 
be  bef<»«  us  tomorrow,  the  Agrlcultuzal, 
EInvlronmental,  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Appropriation  bm  of  1975.  Before 
its  veto  earlier  this  year  we  had  a  lengthy 
discussion  upon  this  House  floor  with  re- 
spect to  the  meaning  of  the  language  In 
the  report  on  that  appropriation  bin 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  FMeral  Trade 
Commission.  We  now  find  similar  lan- 
guage in  the  report  win  be  before  the 
House  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations which  sets  out  that  the  EPA 
shall  not  issue  any  regulation  which  has 
the  effect  of  either  increasing  consum- 


er costs  or  doing  certain  other  things, 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  did 
not  put  that  into  the  biU  but  they  did 
put  it  into  their  report.  So  how  are  we 
to  Judge?  Are  we  legislating  by  consid- 
eration of  a  bm  with  that  kind  of  a  re- 
port or  are  we  considering  a  mere  pro- 
nouncement of  the  ApproiirlatioDs  Com- 
mittee? 

I  think  clearly  this  is  the  kind  of  sit- 
uation to  which  the  House  ought  to  be 
directing  its  attention  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  wlU  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fitMn  lifisslssippl  because  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  him  and  I  always 
enjoy  our  discussions. 
"Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
caU  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the 
particular  wording  he  has  described.  If 
the  gentleman  wiU  read  the  report  he 
will  see  that  it  reads  quite  differently.  It 
plainly  spells  out  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  not  provided  any  money 
to  decrease  the  supply  of  food  or  increase 
its  cost  and  that  we  have  made  no  appro- 
priation to  decrease  the  supply  of  elec- 
tricity or  increase  its  cost.  That  is  what 
we  said.  Of  course,  we  believe  EPA  should 
foUow  the  committee's  directive.  We  did 
not  place  the  provision  in  the  bill  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  aUow  no  elasticity. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  me  read  this,  since 
this  is  on  the  matter  and  this  Is  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  report, 
page  5,  where  It  says: 

The  Conmilttee  considered  recommending 
tbe  foUowing  language  In  tbe  bfll  reUtlng  to 
funds  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency: 

"None  of  theoe  funds  are  appropriated  for 
tbe  purpose  of  administering  any  program 
that  reduces  the  supply  or  Increases  tbe  cost 
of  electricity  or  food  to  tbe  consumer." 

However,  the  Committee  agreed  It  woold 
be  best  to  Include  the  language  In  tbe  report 
at  ibis  time,  and  to  rely  on  tbe  BnTlitmmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  to  so  modify  its  regula- 
tions and  requirements  as  neoeasary  to 
accomplish  this  dlrectlTe. 

The  problem  Is  we  have  got  a  half 
dozen  legislative  committees  which  are 
open  and  ready  and  available  to  give  the 
rell^  the  AppTopriaXixmB  Committee 
seeks  to  give  if  we  decide  to  do  It.  but 
do  we  do  it  through  the  Approprii^ons 
Committee  or  by  l^Islatloti  or  how? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  aU  we  are  sure 
on  this,  when  EPA  comes  before  the  oom- 
mlttee  next  year 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  DnrexLL 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Why  they  did  not  ad- 
here to  the  language  In  the  report,  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  wanted  to  caU  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  committee  did 
put  the  language  in  the  report  so  that 
these  matters  could  be  discussed,  so  that 
we  might  be  able  to  work  these  matters 
out.  For  that  reason  I  did  not  make  it 
a  flat  orohibition  that  would  be  true  in 
the  bill. 
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I  call  attention,  it  is  within  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  recommend  to  the  Congress  the 
f imds  and  what  they  shall  be  for. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  committee  to  s&y  what  they 
are  not  for. 

In  this  instance  it  was  the  view  and 
opinion  of  our  committee  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  was  not  to  malte 
appropriations  for  the  purposes  the  gen- 
tleman has  described. 

It  is  soimd  procedure  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  point  of  order  that  was 
overruled. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  I 
just  happened  to  disagree  on  this  matter. 
The  second  section  says  the  langusige 
of  the  report  shall  contain  a  concise 
statement  describing  fully  the  effect  of 
any  provision  of  the  accompanying  bill 
which  directly  or  indirectly  changes  the 
application  of  existing  law. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  reg- 
ularly puts  such  a  statement  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  bill  reports, 
and  it  does  not  strike  me  this  is  going  to 
constitute  an  undue  burden. 

I  was  checking  the  other  day  and 
found  by  reading  the  rules  that  the  rules 
do  not  require  that  this  be  done;  so  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  assistance  that 
might  he  available  to  the  M«nbers  of  the 
House,  whether  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations Is  legislating  or  not,  is  not 
really  theirs  as  a  matter  of  right  under 
the  rules.  There  is  no  mechanism  to  as- 
sure that  the  appropriations  are  set  out 
in  clear  and  full  detail  In  those  instances 
where  it  Is  seeking  to  legislate  and 
change  existing  law. 

The  function  of  this  amendment  is  to 
accomplish  that  second  purpose,  as  well 
as  the  first.  The  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment are  as  follows: 

First.  To  see  to  it  that  the  limitations 
on  expenditures,  and  so  forth,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  report  appear  also  in  the 
bill. 

Second.  That  there  shall  be  a  legisla- 
tive undertaking  in  the  Ccbimittee  on 
Appropriations  bill  that  it  is  set  out 
clearly  before  the  Members  in  the  re- 
port, so  that  we  know  whether  or  not 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  en- 
gaged In  some  kind  of  legislative  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  tb  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tlm»of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  sigfiln  expired. 
fAt  the  request  of  Mr.  Mai^on.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  D^gell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an|  additional 
3  minutes.)  t 

Mr.  MAKON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  fiulher? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  *hc  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  amenc^ent  gives 
the  Committee  on  Appropriattens  a  great 
deal  of  concern. 

PARLIAMENTAXT   INQXTST 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wlscensin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it.  P 

Mr.   STEIGER  of  Wiscon^n.  Was  a 


imanimous  consent  request  made  here 
for  additional  time? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  and  it  was  granted. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  unanimous  con- 
sent request  was  granted.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  was  recognized  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
take  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
They  come  in  with  an  authorization  for 
aircraft  of  $2.5  billion.  That  is  about 
all  there  is  in  the  bill;  but  then  in  the 
report  they  list  what  the  funds  are  for 
and  what  projects  are  involved. 

When  we  have  an  appropriations  bill 
for  Defense,  say  of  $82  billion,  under  this 
regulation  we  would  have  to  list  each  and 
every  project. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No,  no;  the  gentleman 
is  Incorrect  in  that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  it  does  say  that  In 
the  amendment,  because  we  limit  the 
things  the  Defense  Department  can 
spend  the  money  for,  certain  types  of 
aircraft,  certain  types  of  ammunitionT 
certain  types  of  research  and  develop- 
ment; so  we  would  have  hundreds  of 
pages  In  the  bill,  whereas  in  the  report 
these  items  are  listed  rather  than  in  the 
bill  Itself. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  just  impose 
an  intolerable  burden  upon  everybody 
concerned,  because  we  say  here,  "shall 
not  contain  any  directive."  and  I  assume 
language  specifying  how  money  shall  be 
spent  is  a  directive — "shall  not  contain 
any  directive  or  limitation  upon  such 
appropriations  unless  such  directive  or 
limitations  is  set  forth  in  the  accompany- 
ing bill." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Let  me  say,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit,  if  the  gentleman  feels 
very  keenly  about  the  language  in  sec- 
tion (a) ,  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
strike  (a)  and  renumber  (b),  if  that  Is 
the  wish  of  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  if  that  relieves  the 
minds  of  my  good  friends  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion (b). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  Is  com- 
plaining about  subparagraph  (a) .  I  will 
be  delighted  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  eliminate  subparagraph  (a)  and  re- 
number (b)  as  (a). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  it  not  perhaps  be  better  simply 
to  strike  the  word  "directed"  and  sim- 
ply say,  "shall  not  contain  any  limita- 
tion with  regard  to  appropriations"? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  satisfy 
one  Texan  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  order  to  comfort 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Texas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sub- 
paragraph (a)  of  the  amendment  oflTered 
by  myself  be  striken,  and  that  the  letter 
(b)  also  be  stricken  so  as  to  define  clear- 
ly what  I  think  meets  the  objections  of 
my  friend  from  Texas. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Michigan? 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  explanation  or  his 
request. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  of  sub- 
paragraph (a)  be  striken,  and  the  letter 
(b>  at  the  beginning  of  subparasraph 
(b)  be  stricken  so  as  to  leave  the  amend- 
ment containing  only  a  requirement  that 
the  appropriation  bill  contain  the  ap- 
propriation committee  report  and  de- 
scribe clearly  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
wliich  change  the  application  of  existing 

law.  

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Michi- 
gan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  gentieman  has  been  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  trying  to  be.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  I  have  made  the  con- 
cession my  friend  from  Texas  wants. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  necessary 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  the 
Committee  will  rise  at  3  o'clock  in  order 
to  prepare  for  the  joint  session  in  which 
the  Congress  will  receive  the  President 
for  his  economic  message.  In  view  of  that 
fact,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at 
3  o'clock  we  will  have  been  considering, 
under  the  5 -minute  rule,  for  approxi- 
mately 2  hours  amendments  to  the 
Hansen  resolution,  I  believe  that  in  the 
Interests  of  fairness  and  equal  play,  that 
when  we  reconvene  after  the  Joint  ses- 
sion, that  I  would  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  then  devote  2  hoiu^  to  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  the  Martin 
resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  this  is 
nothing  that  can  be  controlled  imder  the 
parliamentary  situation,  because  any 
Member,  if  recognized,  may  offer  an 
amendment  to  either  resolution,  but  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Martin  reso- 
lution have  a  couple  of  hours  and  that 
there  be  an  opportunity  to  have  amend- 
ments offered  to  that  resolution. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members,  in  the 
interests  of  fair  play,  those  who  want  to 
amend  the  Hansen  resolution,  would  re- 
frain from  doing  so  in  order  that  those 
Members  who  would  like  to  amend  the 
Martin  resolution  have  a  2-hour  period 
in  which  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  inquire,  if  I  might,  how  much 
time  has  been  used  hi  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  informs 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  1  hour 
and  23  minutes  has  been  consumed  of  a 
5-hour  limitation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  So  that  if  the  gentie- 
man's  request  were  honored  by  all  the 


Members,  approximately  2  hours  were 
used  for  amendments  to  the  liartln  sub- 
stitute, there  would  still  be  a  signiflcant 
portion  of  time  left  for  further  action 
on  the  Hansen  ameikbnent? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  would 
be  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  make  a  tmani- 
mous-consent  request  because  of  the 
parliamentary  situation.  Any  amend- 
ments to  the  Hansen  substitute  have 
preference  to  amendments  to  the  Martin 
substitute. 

I  am  simply  asking  that  those  who 
would  have  additional  amendments  to 
the  Hansen  substitute  refrain  for  a 
2-hour  period  after  we  reconvene  from 
the  joint  session  so  that  the  Members 
who  wish  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
Martin  siibstitute  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding.  There  is  no  intention 
to  make  any  imsinimous-consent  request, 
that  I  know  of,  in  this  case.  It  is  merely 
that  the  hope  would  be  that  it  would  be 
fair  to  give  some  opportimity  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Martin  substitute  to  per- 
fect their  substitute.  It  seems  to  me  the 
gentieman  makes  an  eminenUy  fair 
request,  and  I  certainly  hope  it  can  be 
acted  upon  in  this  session.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  will  be  2  hours. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  The  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan) 
has  had  her  amendment  pending  for 
approximately  a  week.  Because  of  the 
parliamentary  situation  we  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  that  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we 
should  have  some  time  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  Martin  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by 
the  gentieman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGXLL)  to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  iUtn.  Hak- 
sen). 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

AMEKDMZMT  OTTBUD  BT  ICS.  OUHTIB  TO  THX 
AMENDMENT  IN  THB  NATtHUt  OW  A  SXTBaTI- 
TCTE  OimtXD  BT  MES.  HAmxN  OF  WASHINO- 
TON 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottntoi  to  tbe 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington:  On 
page  20,  strike  out  lines  9  through  25,  and 
on  page  21,  strike  out  lines  1  through  7,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)(1)  Each  meeting  of  each  standing, 
select,  c»-  special  committee  or  subcommittee, 
including    meetings    to    oonduet    hearings, 


■ball  be  open  to  the  public:  Provided,  That 
a  p<H^on  or  portions  of  awdx  T"*^t<"g^  may 
be  closed  to  the  public  if  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  deter- 
mines by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  present 
that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or  the  testi- 
mony to  '^  taken  at  such  portion  or 
portions — 

"(A)  wm  probably  disclose  matters  neces- 
sary to  be  kept  secret  In  the  interests  of 
national  security  or  the  confidential  conduct 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States; 
"(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  Internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

"(C)  wm  tend  to  jeopardize  the  present  or 
future  legal  rights  of  any  person  or  wUl  rep- 
resent a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  any  individual; 

"(D)  wiU  probably  disclose  the  Identity  of 
any  Informer  or  law  enforcement  agent  or 
any  Information  relating  to  the  Investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 

"(E)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial  in- 
formation pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  where  — 

"(1)  the  Information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Federal  government  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  to  maintain  confldentlaaty  of 
such  information; 

"(il)  a  Federal  statute  requires  the  in- 
formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Oovem- 
ment  officers  and  employees;  or 

"(ill)  the  information  is  required  to  be 
kept  secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  Injiiry 
to  the  c<Mnpetltlve  position  of  such  person. 
A  separate  vote  of  the  committee  shall  be 
taken  with  respect  to  each  committee  or  sub- 
committee meeting  that  is  dosed  to  the 
public  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and  the 
committee  shall  make  avaUable  within  one 
day  of  such  meeting  a  written  explanation 
of  its  action.  The  vote  of  each  committee 
member  participating  in  each  such  vote  shall 
be  recorded  and  published. 

"(2)  Each  standing,  select,  or  specUl  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  shall  make  public 
announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  each  matter  of  each  meeting 
(whether  open  or  closed  to  the  public)  at 
least  one  week  befraw  such  meeting  unless 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  determines 
by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
that  committee  business  requires  that  such 
meeting  be  called  at  an  earlier  date,  in  which 
case  the  committee  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  such  meeting  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable opportimity. 

"(3)  A  complete  transcript.  Including  a 
list  of  all  Members  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee attending,  and  of  all  other  per- 
sons partlc^Mitlng  and  their  function  or  affili- 
ation, shall  be  made  of  each  meeting  of  each 
standing,  select,  or  4>eclal  committee  or  sub- 
committee meeting  (wli«th«r  open  or  closed 
to  the  public)  In  addition  to  the  record  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (e)  (1).  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (4),  a  copy  of  each 
such  transcript  shall  be  made  available  tat 
public  lnq>ectk«  within  sevsii  days  of  each 
such  meeting,  and  additional  copies  of  any 
transcript  ahaU  be  furnished  to  any  person 
at  the  actual  ooet  of  duplication. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  meetings  closed  to  the 
public  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (1).  the 
conunlttee  or  subc<Hxmilttee  may  delete  fKHn 
the  copies  of  transcripts  tliat  are  required 
to  be  made  avaUable  or  furnished  to  ttie 
public  pursiumt  to  subparagraph  (3)  any 
portions  which  It  determines  by  a  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee consist  of  material  specified  in  sub- 
division (A).  (B),  (C).  (D),  or  (E)  of 
subparagraph  (1).  A  separate  vote  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  be  taken 
with  re^Mct  to  each  transcript.  The  vote  of 
each  committee  or  subc<»nmlttee  member 


participating  in  each  such  vote  shall  be  re- 
corded and  published.  Zn  place  of  each  por- 
tion deleted  from  copies  of  the  transcript 
made  avaUable  to  the  public,  the  committee 
sliaU  supply  a  written  explanation  of  why 
such  portion  was  daletsd  and  a  simunary  ot 
the  substance  of  the  deleted  portion  that 
does  not  Itself  disclose  information  qMclfied 
m  subdlvUlon  (A).  (B).  (C),  (D),  or  (E)  of 
subparagraph  (1).  The  committee  or  sub- 
committee shaU  maintain  a  complete  copy  of 
the  transcript  of  each  meeting  (including 
those  portions  deleted  from  copies  made 
available  to  the  public)  for  a  period  of  at 
least  one  year  after  such  meetings. 

"(5)  A  point  of  order  may  be  raised  against 
any  committee  or  subcommittee  vote  to 
close  a  meeting  to  the  public  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (1 ) ,  or  against  any  conunlttee 
or  subcommittee  vote  to  delete  from  the 
publicly  avaUable  copy  a  portion  of  a  meet- 
ing transcript  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(4),  by  committee  or  subcommittee  mem- 
bers comprising  one-fourth  or  more  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  entire  committee 
or  subcommittee.  Any  such  point  of  order 
must  be  raised  before  the  entire  House  with- 
in five  legislative  days  after  the  vote  against 
which  the  point  of  order  la  raised,  and  such 
point  of  order  shaU  be  a  matter  of  highest 
prlvUege.  Each  such  point  of  order  shaU 
Immediately  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Meetings  consisting  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  majority 
leader,  and  the  minority  leader.  The  select 
committee  shall  report  to  the  Hoiise  within 
five  calendar  days  (excluding  days  when  the 
House  Is  not  in  session)  a  resolution  <yn- 
talnlng  Its  findings.  If  the  House  adopts  a 
resolution  finding  that  the  committee  vote 
in  question  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
relevant  provision  of  subparagraph  (1).  It 
shall  direct  that  there  be  made  publicly 
available  the  entire  transcript  of  the  meet- 
ing improperly  closed  to  the  public  or  the 
portion  or  portions  of  any  meeting  tran- 
script Improperly  deleted  from  the  publiclv 
avaUable  copy. 

"(6)  The  Select  Committee  on  Meetings 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (1).  (2),  (3).  or  (4)." 

Mr.  GUNTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  anxious  to  hear  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  be- 
half of  not  only  myself  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  Clahjence  Brown  of  Ohio,  but 
also  on  behalf  of  76  colleagues  who  have 
expressed  their  strong  siyjport,  I  offer 
an  amendment  popularly  referred  to  as 
the  "open  committee  meetings"  or  "sun- 
shine" amendment. 

The  effort  to  regain  and  strengthen 
public  faith  and  confidence  in  the  In- 
stitution of  the  House  and  its  procedures 
by  further  opening  its  processes  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny  has  not  been  an  individual 
or  a  partisan  effort. 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment  in- 
clude 36  Democrats  and  40  Republicans. 
They  represent  the  entire  geograpliic 
and  philosophical  spectrum.  They  in- 
clude nine  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  both  parties  who  sit  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  They  in- 
clude such  distinguished  colleagues  of 
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my  own  party  as  Brock  Abams,  of  Wash- 
ington, and  our  colleague  John  Ander- 
son of  Illinois  on  the  oth$r  side  of  the 
aisle. 

These  76  colleagues  J4in  Clarxnce 
Brown  suid  me  in  asklngf  for  positive 
and  afBrmatlve  action  by  *he  House  to 
further  open  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee processes  to  the  public,  without 
jeopardizing  the  rare  and  occasional 
legitimate  need  for  closed  sessions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  this  amend- 
ment respects  and  recognizes  those 
legitimate  areas  where  the  national 
security,  overriding  public  interest,  or 
legal  rights  of  individuals,  would  be 
compromised  by  pubUc  sessions. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  believe  It  also 
clearly  embraces  a  commitment  to  far 
greater  openness  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  and  will  effective^  end  closed 
door  meetings  where  in  faet,  there  is  no 
such  legitimate  and  overriding  Interest 
to  be  served  by  secrecy. 

In  so  doing,  we  believe  public  faith 
and  confidence  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  House  has  gone 
on  record  as  firmly  and  fufly  committed 
to  a  prevailing  standard  of  t>penness,  ex- 
cept In  those  rare  and  lin|lted  circum- 
stances where  reasonable'  men  would 
agree  an  overriding  publfc  Interest  is 
served  under  narrowly  deined  circum- 
stances, In  observing  a  con^ary  practice. 
The  amendment  in  sum,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  alter  both  the  present  and 
the  contemplated  practice  under  the 
pending  resolution  of  allowljig  a  majority 
of  a  committee  or  subcomn^ttee  to  close 
a  meeting  for  any  purpose. 

It  would  remove  that  vagtoe,  gray  area 
of  whim  and  caprice  which  lias  led  to  an 
extent  to  public  skeptlclszb  about  the 
necessity  and  motivation  f<^  an  appear- 
ance of  unwarranted  secre<^  In  our  de- 
liberations and  decisions. 

At  the  same  time,  It  wciuld  preserve 
those  areas  of  exception  i^ere  all  can 
recognize  the  genuine  necdi  In  such  In- 
stances, a  majority  vote  of  t^e  committee 
or  subcommittee  would  stili  be  required 
to  close  the  session.  T 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recogi4ze  the  prog- 
ress made  over  the  last  year  or  two  by 
the  House  In  moving  already  In  the  di- 
rection of  greater  opeimes^  Yet  almost 
a  third — 30.4  percent — of  fxil  committee 
sessions  during  markup  la^t  year  still 
remained  closed. 

We  believe  the  step  we  iQrge  today  Is 
already  overdue.  We  believe;  It  Is  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come.  W&  believe  the 
broad  bipartisan  support  for^hls  amend- 
ment on  the  part  of  76  of|  our  distin- 
guished colleagues,  demoi^rates  that 
the  hour  has  now  arrived  f  c^  this  House 
to  recognize  and  embrace  llie  vision  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  In  1884  w^en  he  said. 
Light  Is  the  only  thing  tba^'can  aweetan 
our  political  atmosphere — llgbtlthrown  upon 
every  detaU  of  admlnlBtrattoni  In  the  de- 
partmentB — light  blazed  fiill  upfen  every  fea- 
ture of  legislation — light  that  o^  penetrate 
every  recess  or  corneir  In  whlchlany  Intrigue 
might  hide;  light  that  will  opeit  to  view  the 
Innermost  chambers  of  govemlient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  oui^  colleagues, 
to  "let  the  sunshine  In."  I  u^e  adoption 
of  the  amendment.  | 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chllrman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  I 


Mr.  OUMTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentte- 
man  f  rem  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Does  the  gentleman 
purport  here  to  treat  strhat  Is  called  the 
markup  sessions  In  precisely  ^e  same 
manner  as^e  hearing? 
Mr.  OUNTER.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then  the  provisions 
of  0(1)  (e)  (3)  would  be  appUcable  to  a 
hearing  as  well  as  a  markup,  would  they 

not?  

Mr.  OUNTER.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  For  example.  If  we 
were  Investigating  the  affairs  of  the 
Exxon  Co.  with  regard  to  Its  profits  and 
Its  prices  on  gasoline  and  oil,  and  they 
assert  that  such  would  disclose  Informa- 
tion relating  to  trade  secrets  or  finan- 
cial or  commercial  Information — and  I 
suppose  It  certainly  would  affect  finan- 
cial and  commercial  information  per- 
taining specifically  to  that  company— 
where  the  Information  Is  required  to  be 
kept  secret  In  order  to  prevent  undue  in- 
jury to  the  competitive  position  of  such 
corporation,  let  us  say,  against  the  Gulf 
Co.,  we  could  not  have  that  hearing;  we 
could  not  have  an  open  hearing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  OUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Florida? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
that  the  limitation  of  time  of  5  hours  of 
debate  on  the  Hansen  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  makes  It  I  think  appropri- 
ate at  this  point  to  simply  serve  notice 
that  I  shall  object,  after  this  one  request 
for  an  extension  of  time  has  been 
granted,  to  any  further  extensions  of 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  so  that  I 
may  proceed,  the  problem  that  arises  In 
my  own  mind  as  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  present  restrictions  which  I  think 
are  embodied  In  the  Hansen  amendment 
are  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  Is  that 
Ir  the  present  law  hearings,  other  than 
those  on  mere  housekeeping  matters, 
must  be  open  hearings.  There  are  only 
two  exceptions,  one  as  relating  to  secu- 
rity, and  the  other  having  to  do  with  the 
rule  that  was  passed  In  order  that  a  per- 
son not  be  defamed  in  a  hearing. 

But.  as  I  read  this  provision.  It  does 
not  lean  toward  more  openness  in  hear- 
ings. It  would  permit  the  closing  of  a 
hearing  If  it  were  logically  or  reasonably 
asserted  that  the  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion in  the  hearing  would  relate  to  finan- 
cial or  commercial  information  which  If 
not  kept  secret  would  result  in  Injury  to 
the  comjjetitive  position  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  tending  to 

close  hearings  rather  than  to  open  them 

Mr.  OUNTER.  The  provisions  of  this 


amendment  which  provide  for  exoep- 
tloDs  to  ofien  committee  sessions  have  to 
be  acted  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  or  subcommittee 
present,  so  I  would  simply  say  to  the 
genUeman  from  Texas  that  those  excep- 
tions are  very  narrowly  defined;  they 
are  restrictive,  as  I  perceive  them,  and 
I  certainly  do  not  think  that  this  partic- 
ular amendment  would  laid  Itself  to  less 
openness  In  hearings,  and  assuredly  not 
in  the  case  of  markup  committee  ses- 
sions. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  our  present  rules  we  treat  hearings 
as  entitling  the  pubUc  to  know  every- 
thing that  comes  before  us.  everything 
that  we  ask  except  those  things  which 
would  adversely  affect  security  or  would 
cause  defamation  of  a  person. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  committed  to 
moving  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
In  just  a  minute,  and  will  do  so  as  soon 
as  I  say  that  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  House  will  reconvene  shortly  after 
the  President  has  left.  We  are  rising  now 
In  order  that  the  Chamber  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  President,  and  the  meet- 
ing, and  then  we  wlU  reconvene  shortly 
after  the  President  has  left.  That  Is  my 
understanding.  So  that  very  soon  after 
that  we  will  seek  to  go  back  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Naiciter.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  988)  to  reform  the 
structure,  Jurisdiction,  and  procedures 
of  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  amending  rules  X  and  ZI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Is  now  go- 
ing to  declare  a  recess  until  the  two 
Houses  meet  in  joint  session  to  hear  an 
address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  House  will  stand  In  recess 
until  approximately  3:45  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  3  p.m.),  the  House 
stood  In  recess  until  3  o'clock  and  45 
minutes  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 
The  recess  havhig  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
3  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  658  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable  Wfl- 

Uam  M.  Miller,  annoimced  the  President 


pro  tempore  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
pro  tempore  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  &4)eaker,  and  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  ttie  Hduse  to  escort  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Into  the  Chamber 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
O'Neill;  the  gentleman  from  California, 
BIr.  McPall;  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Teactte;  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  Rhodes;  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Abends. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  Senate,  the 
following  Senators  are  appointed  to  es- 
cort the  President  of  the  United  States 
into  the  Chamber:  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  Mr.  Mansfield;  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd  ; 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  Mr.  Moss;  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  McClellan; 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Long; 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Prox- 
iore;  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott;  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Grdtin;  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Tower;  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  Mr.  Cttrtis;  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Javits. 

At  4  o'clock  and  1  minute  pjn..  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  My  colleagues  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  the  distinct  privilege 
and  high  personal  h<xior  of  presenting 
to  you  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H,  DOC.  NO. 
93-366) 

President  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
President,  distinguished  guests  and  very 
dear  friends. 

In  his  Inaugiu^  address  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  pe<9le  of  the  United  States  have  not 
failed.  They  want  direct,  vigorous  action. 
And  they  have  asked  for  dlaclpUne  and  direc- 
tion under  our  leadership. 

Today,  though  our  economic  dlfBcuI- 
tles  do  not  m>proach  the  emergency  of 
1933,  the  message  from  the  American 
people  Is  exactly  the  same.  I  trust  that 
you  are  getting  the  very  same  message 
that  I  am  receiving.  Our  constituents 
want  leadership,  our  constituents  want 
action.  All  of  us  have  heard  much  talk 
on  this  very  floor  about  Congress  recov- 
ering Its  rightful  share  of  national  lead- 
ership. I  now  Intend  to  offer  you  that 
chance. 

The  73d  Congress  responded  to  FJ} Jt.'s 
iU>peal  In  5  days.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  93d  Omgress 
in  the  conference  on  inflatl(m  which 
ended  10  days  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many,  but  not  all,  of  your 


rec(xnmendatIons  on  behalf  of  your 
party's  caucus  are  reflected  in  some  of 
my  proposals  here  today.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
offered  a  nine-point  program.  I  seriously 
studied  all  of  them  and  adopted  some  of 
his  suggestions. 

I  might  add  I  have  also  listened  very 
hard  to  many  of  our  former  colleagues 
In  both  parties  and  of  both  the  maj(»^ty 
and  the  minority,  and  have  been  both 
persuaded  and  dissuaded.  But  In  the  end, 
I  had  to  make  the  decision:  I  had  to  de- 
cide, as  each  of  you  do,  when  the  roll- 
call  is  called. 

I  will  not  take  yoiu'  time  today  with 
a  dlscusslcm  of  the  origins  of  Inflation 
and  their  bad  effect  on  the  United  States, 
but  I  do  know  where  we  want  to  be  In 
1976  <m  the  200th  birthday  of  a  United 
States  of  America  that  has  not  lost  its 
way.  nor  Its  will,  nor  Its  sense  of  naticmal 
purpose. 

During  the  meetings  on  inflation  I 
listened  carefully  to  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions. Since  the  summit  I  have 
evaluated  literally  himdreds  of  ideas 
day  and  night.  My  conclusions  are  very 
simply  stated.  There  Is  only  one  point 
on  which  all  advisers  have  agreed:  We 
must  whip  Infiation  right  now. 

None  of  the  remedies  proposed,  great 
or  small,  compulsory  or  volimtary, 
stands  a  chance  unless  they  are  com- 
bined in  a  considered  package,  in  a  con- 
certed effort,  in  a  grand  design.  I  have 
reviewed  the  past  and  the  present  ef- 
forts of  our  Federal  Gtovemment  to  help 
the  economy.  They  are  simply  not  good 
enough,  nor  sufficiently  broad,  nor  do 
they  pack  the  pimch  that  will  turn 
America's  economy  on.  A  stable  Ameri- 
can economy  cannot  be  sustained  If  the 
world's  economy  is  In  chaos.  Interna- 
tional cooperation  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial and  vital,  but  while  we  seek  agree- 
ments with  other  nations,  let  us  put  our 
own  economic  house  in  order. 

Today  I  have  Identified  10  areas  foi 
our  joint  action,  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  om-  Government, 
No.  1,  food.  America  is  the  world  cham- 
pion producer  of  food.  Food  prices  and 
petroleimi  prices  in  the  United  States 
are  primary  inflationary  factors.  Amer- 
ica today  partially  depends  on  foreign 
sources  for  petroleiun,  but  we  can  grow 
more  than  enough  food  for  ourselves. 
To  halt  higher  food  prices  we  must 
produce  more  food,  and  I  call  upon  every 
farmer  to  produce  to  full  capacity,  and 
I  say  to  you  and  to  the  farmers,  they 
have  done  a  magnificent  job  in  the  past, 
and  we  should  be  eternally  grateful. 

This  Government,  however,  will  do  all 
in  Its  power  to  assure  him,  that  farmer, 
he  can  sell  his  entire  yield  at  reasonable 
prices.  Accordingly.  I  ask  the  Congress 
to  remove  all  remaining  acreage  limita- 
tions on  rice,  peanuts,  and  cotton. 

I  also  assure  America's  farmers  here 
and  now  that  I  will  allocate  all  the  fuel 
and  ask  authority  to  allocate  all  the 
fertilizer  they  need  to  do  this  essential 
job.  Agricultural  marketing  orders  and 
other  Federal  regulations  are  being  re- 
viewed to  eliminate  or  modify  those  re- 
sponsible for  Inflated  prices.  I  have 
directed  our  new  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  to  find  and  to  expose  all 


restrictive  practices,  public  or  private, 
which  raise  food  prices. 

The  administration  will  also  monitor 
food  production,  margins,  mlclng,  and 
exports.  We  can  and  we  shall  have  an 
adequate  supply  at  home  and  through  co- 
operation meet  the  needs  of  our  trading 
partners  abroad. 

Over  this  past  weekend  we  Initiated 
a  voluntary  program  to  monitor  grain 
exports.  The  Economic  Policy  Board  will 
be  responsible  for  determining  the  policy 
under  this  program.  In  addltlcm.  In  order 
to  better  allocate  our  supplies  for  export 
I  ask  that  a  provision  be  added  to  Public 
Law  480  imder  which  we  ship  food  to 
the  needy  and  friendly  countries. 

The  President  needs  authority  to  waive 
certain  of  the  restrictions  on  shipments 
based  on  national  Interest  or  humani- 
tarian grounds. 

No.  2,  energy.  America's  future  depends 
heavily  on  oil,  gas,  coal,  electricity,  and 
other  resources  called  energy.  Make  no 
mistake,  we  do  have  a  real  energy 
problem. 

One-third  of  our  oil,  17  percent  of 
America's  total  energy,  now  comes  from 
foreign  sources  that  we  cannot  control 
at  high  cartel  prices,  costing  you  and 
me  $60  biUlon.  $16  blUion  more  than 
just  a  year  ago. 

The  primary  solution  has  to  be  at  home. 
If  you  have  forgotten  the  shortages  of 
last  winter,  most  Americans  have  not. 

I  have  ordered  today  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  national  energy  effort  and 
the  creation  of  a  National  Energy  Board. 
It  will  be  charged  with  developing  a 
single  national  energy  policy  and  pro- 
gram. And  I  think  most  of  you  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  our  farmer  colleague, 
Rog  Morton,  our  Secretary  of  Interior, 
will  be  the  overall  boss  of  our  national 
energy  program. 

Rog  Morton's  marching  orders  are  to 
reduce  imports  of  foreign  oil  by  1  mll- 
hon  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  1975, 
whether  by  savings  here  at  home  or  by 
increasing  our  own  sources. 

Secretary  Morton,  along  with  his  other 
responsibilities,  is  also  charged  with  In- 
creasing our  domestic  energy  supply  by 
promptly  utilizing  our  coal  resources  and 
expanding  recovery  of  domestic  oil  still 
In  the  ground  in  old  wells. 

New  legislation  will  be  sought  after 
your  recess  to  require  use  of  cleaner  coal 
processes  and  nuclear  fuel  In  new  elec- 
tric plants  and  the  quick  conversion  of 
existing  oil  plants.  I  propose  that  we  to- 
gether set  a  target  date  of  1980  for  dlm- 
Inatlng  oll-flred  plants  from  the  Na- 
tion's base-loaded  electrical  capacity. 

I  will  use  the  Defense  Production  Act 
to  allocate  scarce  materials  for  energy 
development  and  I  will  ask  you — the 
House  and  Senate — for  whatever  amend- 
ments prove  necessary.  I  will  meet  with 
top  management  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry to  assiue,  either  by  agreement  or 
by  law,  a  flrm  program  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing a  40-percent  increase  In  gasoline 
mileage  within  a  4-year  develoixnent 
deadline. 

Priority  legislative  action.  I  should 
say,  to  increase  energy  supply  here  at 
home  requires  the  following: 

First,  long  sought  deregulation  of  nat- 
ural gas  suK>lles, 
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Second,  responsible  us^  of  our  Naval 
petroleum  reserves  in  |;alifomla  and 
Alaska,  { 

Tliird,  amendments  toethe  Clean  Air 
Act,  and 

Fourth,  passage  of  surface  mining  leg 
islation  to  ensure  an  adequite  supply  with 
common  sense  environmewal  protection. 

Now,  if  all  of  these  sten  fail  to  meet 
our  current  energy-savinj  goals,  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  ask  for  toug  ler  measures. 

For  the  long  range,  w  must  work 
harder  on  coal  gasiflcatii  a.  We  must 
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;>r  our  grand- 


and  contain 
Ive  and  costly 


push  with  renewed  vigor  a  id  talent  re 
search  in  the  use  of  non-fo  sil  fuels.  The 
power  of  the  atom,  the  he  t  of  the  sun, 
and  the  steam  stored  deeqin  the  earth 
the  force  of  the  winds 
be  main  sources  of  energy 
children,  and  we  can  do  ii 
No.  3 :  Restrictive  practl 
To  increase  productlvi . 

prices,  we  must  end  restrlc    

practices  whether  institut^  by  Govern 
ment,  industry,  labor,  or  c  hers. 

I  am  determined  to  rett  n  to  the  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  antii  ixst  laws. 

The  Administration  wl  zero  in  on 
more  efTective  enforcem  nt  of  laws 
against  price-fixing  and  bii  -rigging.  For 
Instance,  noncompetitive  pi  Jfessional  fee 
schedules  and  real  estate  si  ttlement  fees 
must  be  eliminated.  Such  iolations  will 
be  prosecuted  by  the  Depar  ment  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  full  extent  of  the  aw. 

Now,  I  ask  Congress  foi  prompt  au- 
thority to  increase  maxim  am  penalties 
for  antitrust  violations  fron  $50,000  to  $1 
million  for  corporations  anc  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000  for  individual  \  olators. 

At  the  Conference  on  inflation,  we 
found,  I  would  say,  very  bro  d  agreement 
that  the  Federal  Oovemmei  t  imposes  too 
many  hidden  and  too  man;  inflationary 
costs  on  our  economy.  As  a  "esult,  I  pro- 
pose a  four-point  program  aimed  at  a 
substantial  purging  process 

First.  I  have  ordered  th  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  to  « the  watch- 
dog over  Inflationary  costs  <  f  all  govern- 
mental actions.  I 

Second.  I  ask  the  Congres  \  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  ol  Regulatory 
Reform  to  undertake  a  long-  )verdue  total 
reexamination  of  the  Indep  indent  regu- 
latory agencies.  It  will  be  a  J  tint  effort  by 
the  Congress,  the  executive  branch  and 
the  private  sector  to  identL  r  and  elimi- 
nate existing  Federal  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  Increase  costs  to  t  e  consumer, 
without  any  good  reason,  in  today's  eco- 
nomic climate. 

Third.  Hereafter.  I  will  re<  [lire  that  all 
major  legislative  proposals,  regulations, 
and  rules  emanating  from  t  le  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  will  include 
an  Inflation  impact  stateme  it  that  cer- 
tifies we  have  carefully  well  hed  the  ef- 
fect on  the  Nation. 

I  respectfully  request  thi  t  the  Con- 
gress require  a  similar  adva;  ce  inflation 
Impact  statement  for  its  ow  i  legislative 
initiative. 

Finally.  I  urge  State  and  li  cal  units  of 
Government  to  undertake  fciilar  pro- 


grams to  reduce  inflationai 
their  regiilatory  activities. 
I  thank  the  Congress  for 
vitalizing  the  National  Cor 
Productivity  and  Work  Qi 


effects  of 

this  point 

cently  re- 

sion  on 

ilty.  It  will 


initially  concentrate  on  problems  of  pro- 
ductivity in  Government;  Federal,  State, 
and  local.  Outside  of  Government  it  will 
develop  meaningful  blueprints  for  labor- 
management  cooperation  at  the  plant 
level.  It  should  look  particularly  at  the 
construction  and  the  health  service 
industry. 

The  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility will,  of  course,  monitor  wage  and 
price  increases  in  the  private  sector. 
Monitoring  will  include  public  hearings 
to  justify  either  price  or  wage  Increases. 
I  emphasize,  in  fact,  re«nphaslze  that 
this  Is  not  a  compulsory  wage  and  price 
control  agency. 

Now  I  know  many  Americans  see  TeA- 
eral  controls  as  the  answer.  But  I  be- 
lieve from  past  experience  controls  show 
us  that  they  never  really  stop  inflation, 
not  the  last  time,  not  even  during  and 
immediately  after  World  War  n;  when 
as  I  recall,  prices  rose  despite  severe  and 
enforceable  wartime  rationing.  Now, 
peacetime  controls,  actually,  we  know 
from  recent  experience,  create  short- 
ages, hamper  production,  stifle  growth, 
and  limit  Jobs.  I  do  not  ask  for  such 
powers,  however  poUtically  tempting,  as 
such  a  program  could  cause  the  fixer  and 
the  blackmarketeer  to  flourish.  While 
decent  citizens  face  empty  shelves  and 
stand  in  long  waiting  lines. 

No.  4:  We  need  more  capital.  We  can- 
not "eat  up  our  seed  com. "  Our  free 
enterprise  system  depends  on  orderly 
capital  markets  to  which  the  savings  of 
our  people  become  productively  used. 
Today,  our  capital  markets  are  In  total 
disarray.  We  must  restore  their  vitaUty. 
Prudent  monetary  restraint  is  essential. 
You  and  the  American  people  should 
know,  however,  that  I  have  personally 
been  assured  by  the  Chairman  of  the  in- 
dependent Federal  Reserve  Board  that 
the  supply  of  money  and  credit  will  ex- 
pand sufficiently  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  economy,  and  that  in  no  event  will 
a  credit  crunch  occur. 

The  prime  lending  rate  is  going  down. 
To  help  Industry  to  buy  more  machines 
and  to  create  more  jobs,  I  am  recom- 
mending a  liberalized  10-percent  Invest- 
ment tax  credit.  This  credit  should  be 
especially  helpful  to  capital-intensive 
industries  such  as  primary  metals,  pub- 
lic utilities,  where  capacity  shortages 
have  developed.  I  am  asking  Congress  to 
enact  tax  legislation  to  provide  that  all 
dividends  on  preferred  stock  issued  for 
cash  be  fully  deductible  by  the  issuing 
company.  This  should  bring  in  more 
capital  especially  for  energy-producing 
utilities.  It  will  also  help  other  industries 
shift  from  debt  to  equity,  providing  a 
soimder  capital  structure.  Capital  gains 
tax  legislation  must  be  liberalized  as 
proposed  by  the  tax  reform  bill  cur- 
rently before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I  endorse  this  approach  and 
hope  that  It  will  pass  promptly. 

No.  5:  Helping  the  casualties,  and  this 
Is  a  very  Important  part  of  the  overall 
speech. 

The  Conference  on  Inflation  made  ev- 
erybody even  more  aware  of  who  Is  suf- 
fering most  from  Inflation.  Foremost  at« 
those  who  are  jobless  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  Three  weeks  ago  I  released 
funds  which,  with  earUer  actions,  pro- 


vide public  service  employment  for  some 
170,000  who  need  work.  I  now  propose  to 
the  Congress  a  two-step  program  to  aug- 
ment this  acUon. 

First,  13  weeks  of  special  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits  would  be  pro- 
vided to  those  who  have  exhausted  their 
regular  and  extended  unemployment  In- 
surance benefits  and  26  weeks  of  special 
unemployment  Insurance  benefits  to 
those  who  qualify  but  are  not  now  cov- 
ered by  a  regular  unemployment  insur- 
ance program.  Funding  In  this  caw 
would  come  from  the  general  treasury, 
not  from  taxes  on  employers  as  ia  ttM 
case  with  the  established  unemployment 
programs. 

Second,  I  ask  the  Congress  to  create  a 
brand  new  Commimity  Improvement 
Corps  to  provide  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed through  short-term  useful  work 
projects  to  Improve,  beautify  and  en- 
hance the  environment  of  our  cities,  our 
towns,  and  our  countryside,  "nils  stand- 
by program  would  come  alive  whenever 
unemployment  exceeds  8  percent  nation- 
ally. It  would  be  stopped  when  unem- 
ployment drops  below  6  percent. 

Local  labor  markets  would  each  qual- 
ify for  grants  whenever  their  unemploy- 
ment rate  exceeded  6.5  percent. 

State  and  local  government  contrac- 
tors would  supervise  these  projects  and 
could  hire  only  those  who  had  exhausted 
their  unemployment  insurance  benefits. 
The  goal  of  this  new  program  Is  to  pro- 
vide more  constructive  wotic  for  all 
Americans — yoimg  or  old — ^who  cannot 
find  a  Job. 

The  purpose  really  follows  this  for- 
mula: Short-term  problems  requln 
short-term  remedies.  I  therefore  lequeet 
that  these  programs  be  for  a  1-year 
period. 

Now,  I  know  that  low-  and  middle-in- 
come Americans  have  been  hardest  hit 
by  Inflation.  Their  budgets  are  most  vul- 
nerable because  a  larger  part  of  their 
Income  goes  for  the  highly  Inflated  costs 
of  food,  fuel,  and  medical  care.  The  tax 
reform  bill  now  in  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  I  favor, 
already  provides  approximately  $1.6  bil- 
lion of  tax  relief  to  these  groups.  Com- 
pensating new  revenues  are  provided  in 
this  prospective  legislation  by  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  on  oil  producers  and  by 
closing  other  loopholes.  If  enacted,  this 
will  be  a  major  contribution  by  the  Con- 
gress in  our  common  effort  to  make  our 
tax  system  fairer  to  all. 
No.  6:  Stimulating  housing. 
Without  question,  credit  is  the  life- 
blood  of  housing. 

The  United  States,  unfortunately,  is 
suffering  the  longest  and  most  severe 
housing  recession  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Unemployment  In  the  construc- 
tion trades  is  twice  the  national  average. 
One  of  my  first  acts  as  President  was 
to  sign  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974. 1  have  since  con- 
cluded that  still  more  help  is  needed- 
help  that  can  be  delivered  very  quickly 
and  with  minimum  infiatlonary  Impact 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact,  before  re- 
cess, additional  leglslatiim  to  make  most 
home  mortgages  eligible  for  purchase  by 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
As  the  law  stands  now  only  PHA  or  VA 
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home  mortgages,  one-fifth  of  the  total, 
are  covered.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
Senate,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Brooks  and  Senator  Cianston,  has 
already  made  substantial  progress  on 
this  legislation.  As  soon  as  it  comes  to  me 
I  will  make  at  least  $3  billion  immedi- 
ately available  for  mortgage  purchases, 
enough  to  finance  about  100,000  more 
American  homes. 

No.  7:  Thrift  institutions.  Savings  anti 
loan  and  similar  institutions  are  hard 
bit  by  Inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 
They  no  longer  attract,  unfortunately, 
adequate  deposits.  The  Executive  branch 
in  my  Judgment  must  Join  with  the  Con- 
fress  m  giving  critically  needed  atten- 
tk>n  to  the  structure  and  the  operation 
of  our  thrift  institutions  which  now  fin<i 
tbemselves  for  the  third  time  In  8  years 
in  another  period  of  serious  mortgage 
credit  scarcity.  Passage  of  the  pending 
financial  institution  bill  will  help.  But  no 
single  measure  has  yet  appeared,  as  I 
see  it,  to  solve  feast  or  famine  in 
mortgage  credit.  However.  I  promise  to 
moA  with  you  individually  and  collec- 
tively to  develop  additional  specific  pro- 
grams in  this  area  in  the  future. 

No.  8:  International  interdependence. 
The  United  States  has  a  responsibility 
not  only  to  maintain  a  healthy  economy 
at  home  but  also  to  seek  policies  which 
complement  rather  than  disrupt  the 
constructive  efforts  of  others.  Essential 
to  U.S.  Initiative  is  the  early  passage  of 
to.  acceptable  trade  reform  bUl.  "his  spe- 
cial representative  for  trade  negotiations 
departed  earlier  this  afternoon  to  Can- 
tda,  Europe,  and  Japan  to  brief  foreign 
friends  on  my  proposals.  We  live  in  an 
interdependent  world  and.  therefoiv. 
must  work  together  to  resolve  common 
economic  problems. 

No.  9:  Federal  taxes  and  spending.  To 
support  programs  to  Increase  production 
and  share  Infiatlon-produced  hardships, 
we  need  additional  tax  revenue.  I  am 
aware  that  any  proposal  for  new  taxes 
Just  4  weeks  before  a  national  election 
to— to  put  It  mildly— considered  polit- 
ically unwise. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  been 
earnestly  advised  to  wait  and  talk  about 
taxes  any  time  after  November  5.  But  I 
do  say  in  sincerity  that  I  will  not  play 
politics  with  America's  future. 

Our  present  Infiation  to  a  considerable 
degree  comes  from  many  years  of  enact- 
ing expensive  programs  without  raising 
enough  revenue  to  pay  for  them.  The 
truth  is  that  19  out  of  the  25  years  I  had 
the  honor  and  the  privilege  to  serve  in 
this  Chamber,  the  Federal  Government 
ended  up  in  Federal  deficits.  That  is  not  a 
very  good  batting  average. 

By  now  almost  everybody — almost 
everybody  else,  I  should  say— has  stated 
ny  position  on  Federal  gasoline  taxes. 
IWs  time  I  will  do  it  myself.  I  am  not— 
onphasizing  not — asking  you  for  any 
increase  In  gas  taxes. 

I  am — I  am  asking  you  to  approve  a 
1-year  temporary  tax  surcharge  of  5  per- 
jat  on  corporate  and  upper  level  In- 
dividual Incomes.  This  would  generally 
ttclude  from  the  surcharge  those  families 
JJlth  gross  Incomes  below  $15,000  a  year, 
rae  estimated  $5  billion  to  extra  revenue 
to  be  raised  by  this  Inflation-fighting  tax 
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should  pay  for  the  new  programs  I  have 
recommended  in  this  message. 

I  think,  and  I  suspect  each  of  you 
knows,  this  is  the  acid  test  of  our  jotot 
determtoation  to  whip  Inflation  to 
America. 

I  woiild  not  ask  this  If  major  loopholes 
were  not  now  being  closed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  tax  reform 
bill.  I  urge  you  to  Joto  with  me  before 
you  recess,  to  addition  to  what  I  have 
said  before,  to  Joto  me  by  voting  to  set  a 
target  spending  limit— let  me  empha- 
size—a target  spending  limit  of  $300 
billion  for  the  Federal  fiscal  budget 
of  1975. 

When  Congress  agrees  to  this  spend- 
ing target.  I  will  submit  a  package  of 
budget  deferrals  and  rescissions  to  meet 
this  goal.  I  will  do  the  tough  Job  of  des- 
ignating, for  congressional  action  on 
your  return,  those  areas  which  I  believe 
can  and  must  be  reduced.  These  will  be 
hard  choices,  and  every  one  of  you  to 
this  diamber  knows  it  as  well  as  I.  They 
will  be  hard  choices,  but  no  Federal  agen- 
cy, tocludlng  the  Defense  Department, 
will  be  untouchable. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  fiscal  discipline 
is  a  necessary  weapon  to  any  fight 
against  inflation.  While  this  spending 
target  is  a  small  step.  It  Is  a  step  to  the 
right  direction.  And  we  need  to  get  on 
that  course  without  any  further  delay. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  lis  to  this 
Chamber  today  can  ask  the  American 
people  to  tighten  their  belts  if  Uncle  Sam 
is  unwilling  to  tighten  his  belt  first. 

And  now,  if  I  might,  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  directly  to  your  constituents, 
and,  incidentally,  mtoe. 

My  fellow  Americans,  10  days  ago  I 
asked  you  to  get  things  started  by  mak- 
ing a  list  of  10  ways  to  fifl^t  infiation 
and  save  energy,  to  excha^ige  your  list 
with  your  neighbor's,  and  to  send  me  a 
copy.  I  have  personally  read  scores  of  the 
thousands  of  letters  received  at  the 
White  House.  And,  tocldentally,  I  have 
made  my  economic  experts  read  some  of 
them,  too. 

We  all  benefited;  at  least  I  did.  And  I 
thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  this 
cooperation. 

Some  of  the  good  ideas  from  your 
home  to  mine  have  been  cranked  toto 
the  recommendations  I  have  Just  made 
to  the  Congress  and  the  steps  I  am  tak- 
ing as  President  to  whip  Inflation  right 
now. 

There  were  also  firm  warnings  on  what 
Government  must  not  do,  and  I  t^ipre- 
clated  those,  too. 

Your  beet  suggestions  for  voluntary 
restratot  and  self -discipline  showed  me 
that  a  great  degree  of  patriotic  deter- 
mination and  unanimity  already  exists  to 
this  great  land.  I  have  asked  Congress 
for  urgent  specific  actions  it  alone  can 
take.  I  have  advised  Congress  of  the  Ini- 
tial steps  that  I  am  taking  as  President. 
Here  Is  what  only  you  can  do.  Unless 
every  able  American  pitches  to.  Congress 
and  I  cannot  do  the  Job. 

Winning  our  fight  against  Inflation  and 
waste  tovolves  total  moWllzatlon  of 
America's  greatest  resources— the  brains, 
the  skills,  and  the  willpower  of  the  Amer- 
ican petvle.  Here  is  what  we  miist  do. 
what  each  and  every  one  of  you  can  do. 


To  help  tocrease  food  and  lower 
prices — grow  more  and  waste  less. 

To  help  save  scarce  fuel  to  the  energy 
crisis — drive  less;  heat  less. 

Every  housewife  knows  almost  exactly 
how  much  she  spoit  for  food  last  week. 
If  you  can't  spare  a  penny  from  your 
food  budget — and  I  know  there  are 
many — surely  you  can  cut  the  food  that 
you  waste  by  5  percent. 

Every  American  motorist  knows  ex- 
actly how  many  miles  he  or  she  drives 
to  work  or  to  school  every  day,  and  about 
how  much  mileage  she  or  he  runs  up 
each  year.  If  we  all  drive  at  least  5  per- 
cent fewer  miles  we  can  save,  almost  un- 
behevably,  250,000  barrels  of  foreign  oil 
l?er  day.  By  the  end  of  1975  most  of  us 
can  do  better  than  5  percent  by  car- 
pooling,  taking  the  bus,  riding  bikes,  or 
Just  Plato  walking.  We  can  save  enough 
gas  by  self-discipltoe  to  meet  our  1-mil- 
lion-barreis-per-day  goal. 

I  thtok  there  is  one  final  thing  that  all 
Americans  can  do — rich,  or  poor — and 
that  is,  share  with  others.  We  can  share 
burdens  as  we  can  share  blessings.  Shar- 
ing Is  not  easy,  not  easy  to  measure  like 
mUeage  and  family  budgets,  but  I  am 
sure  that  5  percent  more  Ib  not  nearly 
enough  to  ask.  so  I  ask  you  to  share 
everything  you  can  and  a  little  bit  mor«. 
and  It  will  strengthen  our  spirits  as  well 
as  our  eccmomy. 

Today  I  will  not  take  more  of  the  time 
of  this  busy  Congress  for  I  vividly 
remember  the  rush  before  every  recess, 
and  the  clock  is  already  runntog  on  my 
specific  and  urgent  requests  for  legisla- 
tive action. 

I  also  remember  how  much  Congress 
can  get  done  when  it  puts  its  shoulder 
to  the  wheel. 

One  week  from  tonight  I  have  a  long- 
standing tovitation  to  Tc^nina  city  to 
address  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America — a  fine  organization  of  wonder- 
ful young  people  whose  help,  with 
millions  of  others,  Is  vital  to  this  battle.  I 
will  elalx>rate  then  how  volimteer  infia- 
tion-fighters  and  energy-savers  can  fur- 
ther mobilize  theh-  total  effort. 

Stoce  asktog  Miss  Sylvia  Porter,  the 
well-known  financial  writer,  to  help  me 
organize  an  all-out  nationwide  volunteer 
mobilization,  I  have  named  a  White 
House  coordinator  and  have  enlisted  the 
enthusiastic  support  and  services  of  some 
17  other  distinguished  Americans  to  help 
plan  for  citizen  and  private  group  par- 
ticipation. There  wUl  be  no  big  Federal 
bureaucracy  set  up  for  this  crash 
program. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  such  volun- 
teers from  the  communications  and 
media  fields  a  very  simple  enlistment 
form  will  appear  to  many  of  tomorrow's 
newspapers  along  with  the  symbol  of 
this  new  mobilization,  which  I  am  wear- 
tog  on  my  lapel. 

It  bears  the  single  word  "WIN."  I  thtok 
that  tells  it  all.  I  will  call  upon  every 
American  to  Joto  to  this  massive  mobili- 
zation and  stick  with  it  until  we  do  win 
as  a  Nation  and  as  a  people. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
on  a  spot  hallowed  by  history.  Many 
Presidents  have  come  here  many  times 
to  solicit,  to  scold,  to  flatter,  to  exhort 
the  Congress  to  support  them  to  their 
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leadership.  Once  in  a  veat  while,  Presi- 
dents have  stood  here  and  truly  inspired 
the  most  skeptical  andlfthe  most  sophis- 
ticated audience  of  thilr  coequal  part- 
ners in  Government.  Perhaps  once  or 
twice  in  a  generation  is  there  such  a  joint 
session.  I  don't  expect  jhls  one  to  be 


Only  two  of  my 
come  in  person  to  call 
a  declaration  of  war, 
that.  But  I  say  to  you 
that  our  inflation,  our 
1,  will  unless  whipped 
try,  our  homes,  our  W 
erty,  and  finally  our 
surely  as  any  well-arme^ 

I  concede  there  will  be 


edecessors  have 
on  Congress  for 
d  I  shall  not  do 
th  all  sincerity 
lublic  enemy  No. 
stroy  our  coun- 
ties, our  prop- 
lonal  prjde — as 
[wartime  enemy, 
o  sudden  Pearl 


Harbor  to  shock  us  into  isiity  and  to  sac- 
rifice. But  I  think  we  Mve  had  enough 
early  warnings.  The  ti:  le  to  intercept 
is  right  now.  The  time  t( 
most  gone.  My  friends 


intercept  is  al 
,nd  former  col- 


leagues, will  you  enlist  r  ow?  My  friends 
and  fellow  Americans,  Jwill  you  enlist 
now? 

Together,  with  discii^e  and  deter^ 
mlnation,  we  will  win. 

I  thank  you  very  much 

[Applause,  the  MembeJs  rising.] 

A  4  o'clock  and  47  m  nutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  committ€ ;  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  Hall  of  thf  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


JOINT  SESSION  E^SSOLVED 
The 


>ion  of  the  Iwi 
7,  at  4  o'clCRk 


Chair  declares 
o  Houses  now 


The   SPEAKER 
the  joint  session 
dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  4  o'cl(ftk  and  48  mln 
utes  p.m.,  the  joint  sesjon  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved 

The  Members  of  the  Sfnate  retired  to 
their  Chamber 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Ause  will  stand 
In  recess  until  5  o'clock  fnd  15  minutes 
pjn.  today. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clolk  and  49  min- 
utes pjn.) ,  the  House  stofd  in  recess  un- 
til 5:15p.m. 


AFTER  REC]  SS 
The  recess  having  exp  red,  the  House 


was  called  to  order  by 
S  o'clock  and  15  minutes 


he  Speaker  at 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  3N  H.R.  15977, 
AMENDING  EXFPRT-IMPORT 

BANK  ACT  OP  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN  submltt*  the  foUowlng 
conference  report  and  st  .tement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  15977)  to  ame  id  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  194^ 
purposes: 

CONrxRENCK  Rkpobt  (H.  Ri^.  No.  93-1439) 

The  committee  of  confen  nee  on  the  dlB- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  o  the  bill  (HJl 
16977)  to  amend  the  Export-  mport  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  and  for  other  purpc  lee.  having  met. 


,  have  agreed  to 


after  full  and  free  confereno  , 
recommend  and  do  racomm  ind  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 


and  for  other 


That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
foUowlng  : 

SHORT   TTTLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Export-Import  Bank  Amendments  of  1974". 

CHABTEB   AMKNDlfEirrS 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  (a)  (1)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  the  third  sentence  Im- 
mediately after  "other  evidences  of  Indebt- 
edness; "  the  following :  "to  guarantee.  Insure, 
colnsure,  and  reinsure  against  political  and 
credit  risks  of  loss;"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  the  third  sentence  im- 
mediately after  "competent  Jurisdiction;"  the 
following:  "to  represent  Itself  or  to  con- 
tract for  representation  In  all  legal  and 
arbitral  proceedings  outside  the  United 
States;";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  the  fourth  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  The  Bank  Is 
authorized  to  publish  or  arrange  for  the  pub- 
lication of  any  documents,  reports,  contracts, 
or  other  material  necessary  Ln  connection 
with  or  In  furtherance  of  Its  objects  and 
purposes  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  501  of  tlUe  44,  United  States  Code, 
whenever  the  Bank  determines  that  publica- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  section  would  not  be  practicable.". 

POLICT 

Sec.  3.  SecUon  2(b)(1)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  (A)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  foster  expansion  of  exports  of  goods 
and  related  services,  thereby  contributing  to 
the    promotion    and   maintenance   of   high 
levels  of  employment  and  real  Income  and 
to  the  Increased  development  of  the  produc- 
tive resources  of  the  United  States.  To  meet 
this  objective,   the  Export-Import  Bank  Is 
directed,  in  the  exercise  of  Its  functions,  to 
provide  guarantees,  Insxirance,  and  extensions 
of  credit  at  rates  and  on  terms  and  other 
conditions  which  are  competitive  with  the 
Oovemment-supported  rates  and  terms  and 
other  conditions  available  for  the  financing 
of  exports  from  the  principal  covmtrles  whose 
exporters   compete   with   United   States  ex- 
porters. The  Bank  shall.  In  cooperation  with 
the    export    financing    Instrumentalities    of 
other  governments,  seek  to  minimize  com- 
petition In  government-supported  export  fi- 
nancing. The  Bank  shall,  on  a  semiannual 
basis,  report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  Its  actions  in  complying  with  these 
directives.  In  this  report  the  Bank  shall  In- 
clude a  survey  of  all  other  major  export- 
financing  facilities  available  from  other  gov- 
ernments and  government-related  agencies 
through    which    foreign   exporters,    compete 
with  the  United  States  exporters  and  Indicate 
In   speciac   terms   the   ways   In   which    the 
Bank's  rates,   terms,   and  other  conditions 
compare  with  those  offered  from  such  other 
governments  directly  or  indirectly.  Further, 
the  Bank  shall  at  the  same  time  survey  a 
representative  nxunber  of  United  States  ex- 
porters and  United  States  commercial  lending 
Institutions  which  provide  export  credit  to 
determine  their  experience  In  meeting  finan- 
cial competition  from  other  coimtrles  whose 
exporters  compete   with   United   States  ex- 
porters. The  results  of  this  siurvey  shall  be 
Included  as  part  of  the  semiannual  report 
required  by   this  subparagraph.  The  Bank 
shall  also  Include  In  the  semiannual  report 
a  description  of  each  loan  by  the  Bank  In- 
volving the  export  of  any  product  or  serv- 
ice related  to  the  production,  refining  or 
transportation  of  any  type  of  energy  or  the 
development  of  any  energy  resource  with  a 
statement  assessing  the  impact.  If  any,  on 
the  availability  of  such  products,  services,  or 


energy  supplies  thus  developed  for  use  Tttk 

in  the  United  States. 

"(B)  It  Is  further  the  poUcy  of  the  Umtsd 
States  that  loans  made  by  the  Bank  shsO 
bear   interest  at  rates   determined   by  Xb» 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  cost  of  money  to 
the  Bank  as  well  as  the  Back's  manrfatj  ^ 
support  United  States  exports  at  rates  aad 
on  terms  and  conditions  which  are  competi- 
tive with  exports  of  other  countries;  that  the 
Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  should 
supplement   and  encoxirage.   and  not  com- 
pete with,  private  capital;   that  the  Bank 
shall    accord   equal    opportunity   to   export 
agents   and   managers,    Independent  export 
firms,  and  small  commercial  banks  In  ths 
formulation  and  implementation  of  Its  pro- 
grams; that  the  Bank  shall  give  due  recog- 
nition to  the  policy  stated  In  section  3  (a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  that  'the  Oovem- 
ment  should  aid,  counsel,  assist,  and  protect, 
Insofar  as  Is  possible,  the  tatereats  of  small 
business  concerns  in  order  to  preeervs  tnt 
competitive  enterprise'  and  that  In  furtlMr. 
ance  of  this  policy  the  Board  of  Dtreotcsi 
shall  designate  an  officer  of  the  Bank  who 
shall  be  responsible  to  the  President  of  the 
Bank  for  all  matters  concerning  or  affecting 
small    business   concerns   and    who.   among 
other  duties,  shall  be  responsible  for  advis- 
ing small  businessmen  of  the  opportunltf«i 
for  small  business  concerns  In  the  functions 
of   the   Bank    and   for   maintaining   liaison 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
other  departments  and  agencies  in  matters 
affecting  small  business  concerns;  that  loans, 
so  far  as  possible  consistent  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  ot 
this  section,  shall  generally  be  for  speclfle 
purposes,  and.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  offer  reasonable  assurance  of 
repayment;    and    that    in    authorizing   any 
loan  or  guarantee,  the  Board  of  Directors 
shaU  take  Into  account  any  serious  advent 
effect  of  such  loan  or  guarantee  on  the  com- 
petitive  position   of  United    States   indus- 
try, the  avaUabillty  of  materials  which  are 
bi  short  supply  In  the  United  States,  and 
employment  in  the  United  States.". 

KATIONAI.  IMTZREST  DETBlMINATIOirS 

Sec.  4.  Section  2(b)  (2)  of  the  ExporU 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1946  Is  amended  to  rasd 
as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Bank  In  the  exercise  of  Its  fane- 
tlons  shall  not  guarantee.  Insure,  or  extend 
credit,  or  participate  In  any  exteixslon  at 
credit — 

"(A)  In  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  a  Communist  coun- 
try (as  defined  In  section  620(f)  of  ttie  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961),  or  agency,  or 
national  thereof,  or 

"(B)  In  connection  with  the  purchsse  or 
lease  of  any  product  by  any  other  foreign 
country,  or  agency  or  national  thereof.  If  tbt 
product  to  be  purchased  or  leased  by  such 
other  country,  agency,  or  national  Is,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bank,  principally  for  tns 
In,  or  sale  or  lease  to,  a  Commiuilst  country 
(as  so  defined), 

unless  the  President  determines  that  guaran- 
tees, Insurance,  or  extensions  of  credit  fin 
connection  therewith  to  such  CommtuUlt 
or  such  other  country  or  agency  or  national 
thereof  would  be  In  the  national  Intwest. 
The  President  shall  make  a  separate  determi- 
nation with  resp>ect  to  each  transaction  In 
which  the  Bank  would  extend  a  loan  to  such 
Communist  or  such  other  country,  or 
agency,  or  national  thereof  an  amount  at 
$50,000,000  or  more.  Any  determination  re- 
quired under  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  reported  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  the  earlier  of  thirty  days  follovlnC 
the  date  of  such  determination,  or  the  date 
on  which  the  Bank  takes  final  action  oo  » 
transaction  which  Is  the  first  transaction  la- 
volvlng  such  country  or  agency  or  natlooal 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Bxp«*- 
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Import  Bank  Amendments  of  1974.  imleas  a 
determination  with  respect  to  ancb  country 
or  agency  or  national  has  bean  made  and 
reported  prior  to  such  date  of  enactment. 
Any  determlnatloti  Tequlred  to  be  made 
under  the  second  aentenee  of  this  paragraph 
iball  be  rejxjrted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  the  earllsr  of  thirty  days  following  tbe 
date  of  such'  determination  or  the  date  on 
vblch  the  Bank  takes  final  aotton  on  tbe 
transaction  Involved." 

CONORESSIOMAI.  NOTXncSTIOir 

Szc.  6.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Sxport-Import 
Bank  Act  of  194S  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  reaeslgnatlng  paragraphs  (8).  (4), 
■nd  (S)  as  paragraphs  (4),  (6),  and  (6)  re- 
ipectlvely;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  j^aragrapb  (3)  the 
following  new  pariig^^h: 

"  (3)  No  loan  in  an  amoiint  jrhlch  e<iuaJs  or 
•xceeds  $50,000,000  shaQ  be  ai^»Vs  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Dlrectotaof  ^tiA^WQ!^  unless 
the  Bfmk  has  submitted.  ^  fbe  Congress  with 
respect  to  such  loan  a  detol^  i^tenvent  de- 
lerlblng  and  explal^iing  ,tbe  l^iansactlon  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  of  final 
tpproval,  Such  statement  shall  contain — 

"(A)  a  brief  description  of  the  purposes  of 
the  transaction,  the  identity,  of  the  party  or 
parties  requesting  the  loan,  the  nattire  of 
the  goods  or  services  to  bdezported,  and  the 
tue  for  which  the  goods  or  services  are  to  be 
exportedr  and 

"(B)  a  full  explanation  oft&e  reasons  for 
Bank  financing  of  the  transaction,  the 
smount  of  the  loan  to  fee  provkled  by  the 
Bank,  and  the  approxlmftte  nite  and  repay- 
ment terms  at  wUeh  such  loan  win  btf  made 
avaUable.". 

nucnoirst  cBiwpi  or  aouuktrrra  and 
;     ntrsTXANCX 

Sxc.  6.  Section  a(c)  (1)  of  the  Sxport-Zm- 
port  Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  to  read 
Ml  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  Bank  la  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  charge  against  the  limitations 
Imposed  by  section  7  of  this  Act,  not  less  than 
26  per  centum  of  the  related  contractual  11a- 
bOi^  which  the  Bank  incturs.^or  guarantees, 
insurance,  coinsurance,  and  reinsurance 
■gainst  political  and  credit  risks  of  loss.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  guarantees.  Insurance, 
eotnsunmce,  and  relnsarance  vrtUch  may  be 
diarged  on  tl^la-I^fetlonal  basis  pursuant  to 
this  section  diall  ilot  exceed  •20,000,000,000 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Fees  and  pre- 
miums shall  be  charged  In  connection  with 
•ooh  oontoacts  commensurate.  In  the  Jtidg- 
ment  of  the  Bank,  with  risks  corered.". 

mTEKKST  EATE   ON   OBLIGATIONS   OF  THS 
BANK 

Sec.  7.  Section  6  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
third  sentence  and  inserting  in  llsu  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "Each  such 
Bank  obligation  Issued  to  the  Treasury  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Eixport-Import  Bank 
Amendments  of  1974  shall  bear  Interest  at 
ft  rate  not  less  than  the  current  average 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturity 
during  the  month  im'ecedlng  the  Issuance 
of  the  obligation  of  the  Bank  its  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.". 

AXTTHOBIXT 

Sec.  8.  Section  7  of  tbe  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1946  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  7"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$20,000,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "920,000,000,000": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Kxport-Import  Bank  Amendments  of  1974, 
the  Bank  shall  not  approve  any  loans  or 
guarantees,  or  combination  thereof.  In  con- 
nection with  exports  to'the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  In  an  aggregate  amount 


In  excess  of  $300X>00,000,  except  that  the 
President  may  establish  a  limitation  In 
excess  of  $800,000,000  tf  he  determines  that 
such  higher  limitation  is  In  the  national 
Interest  and  If  he  reports  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress  together  with  the  rea- 
sons therefor.". 

BXPISATIOM 

Sec.  9.  Section  8  of  the  Expcnt-Inqxnrt 
Bank  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  15,  1974"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "June  30, 1978". 

befobt 

Sec.  10.  Section  9  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sbc.  9.  (a)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress annually  a  complete  and  detailed  re- 
port of  Its  (iterations.  Such  repeat  shall  be 
as  of  the  close  of  business  on  the  last  day  of 
each  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  The  report  shall  contain  a  descrlp- 
tlon  of  actions  taken  by  the  Bank  In  piu*- 
Buance  of  the  policy  of  aiding,  counseling, 
aaslsttng,  and  protecting,  insofar  as  Is  pos- 
sible, the  Interests  of  small  business  con- 
oeme." 

CEnjNO  ow  BORBOWING  BY  NATIONAI,  BANKS 

SBC.  11.  Section  6202  of  the  Bevised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (12  V3.0.  82),  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Twelfth.  Uabllltles  Incurred  In  borrowing 
from  the  E:q>ort-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States." 

ULATIONSRV  TO  THX  TKADE  KKTOBIC  ACT 

SCO.  13.  Untn  such  time  as  the  Trade  Be- 
form  Act  is  approved  by  the  Oongreas  and 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President,  no  loan, 
guarantee,  Insurance,  or  credit  shall  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  to  -ttie  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Bapublles. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Wright  Patman, 

Thohas  L.  Ashlbt, 

Troicas  M.  Rebs, 

Pabbxn  J.  MrrcREix. 

Febnand  J.  St  Obbmain, 

RiCBASD  T.  HAMNA, 

Edwabd  I.  Koch, 
Andrew  Touno, 
John  J.  Moaklbt, 

W.  B.  WlDNAIX, 

Oaxxt  Bbown, 
Stewart  B.   McKnnnrr, 

BuxFrenzel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  (he  Houae. 
John  Spariuian, 

HaBBXSON  WiLUAIfS, 

Alan  Cranstow, 

AOLAI  STKVXNSOir, 

Thomas  J.  IiCcZnttbs, 
John  Towxb, 
Edwabo  w.  Brooxb. 

BOBT.  PaCKWOOD, 

BillBbocx. 
Wallace  F.  Bxhiott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 

Committee  or  Confesknce 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
15977)  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1946,  and  for  other  purpoees,  submit 
the  following  Joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 


House  bUl  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bdl,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to 
In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clarl- 
f  ylng  changes. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion amending  Section  2(b)(1)  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  specifying  that  the 
Bank  "may"  provide  financmg  at  rates  and 
terms  that  are  "competitive"  with  those  of 
other  government-supported  export  financ- 
ing entitles.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  Senate  receded  to 
the  House. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  Bank  to  Include  In  Its 
semi-annual  report  a  description  of  how  its 
rates,  terms  and  other  conditions  "compare" 
with  those  of  other  government-supported 
export  financing  entitles.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  Hoxise 
receded  to  the  Senate  foUowlng  agreement 
by  the  conferees  that  the  semi-annual  re- 
port on  ccmipetltlveness  shall  Include: 

1.  A  detaUed  review  of  the  official  export 
credit  support  portfolios  of  Germany,  Japan, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Prance,  and  Italy.  The 
report  should  indicate  the  amount  of  support 
outstanding  in  the  form  at  direct  loans,  dis- 
counts, guarantees,  and  insurance,  as  weU  as 
the  qualitative  characteristics  of  each  of 
these  export  support  components. 

2.  Progress  In  negotiations  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  other  principal  exporting 
countries  In  minimizing  competition  In  gov- 
ernment-supported export  financing.  The  re- 
pert  shall  Indicate  agreements  reached,  the 
parties  Involved,  the  scope  of  such  agreements 
and  the  differences  which  remain  outstand- 
ing with  respect  to  rates,  terms,  and  other 
conditions  and  their  appUcabUlty  to  different 
borrowing  countries  and  agencies  and  na- 
tionals thereof. 

3.  The  semi-annual  report  for  the  period 
ending  December  31,  1974,  shall  contain  a 
detaUed  description  of  the  "foUow-on  sales" 
program  of  the  Bank  which  Involves  it  m 
transactions  between  parties  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  report  should  Indicate  which  of 
the  export  supporting  government  agencies 
or  Instrumentalities  of  the  principal  countries 
whose  exporters  compete  with  the  United 
States  exporters  have  comparable  programs, 
and  such  programs  should  be  described  and 
compared  with  the  program  of  the  Bank. 

4.  The  semi-annual  report  for  the  period 
ending  December  31,  1974,  shall  contain  a 
review  of  the  Cooperative  Financing  Faculty. 
The  report  should  Indicate  which  of  the  other 
five  principal  exporting  countries  have  similar 
programs  and  they  should  be  compared  to 
the  program  of  the  Bank. 

The  aeml-annual  reports  on  competition 
and  the  annual  reports  on  the  operations  of 
the  Bank  shall  be  transmitted  no  later  than 
45  days  following  the  periods  covered  by  such 
reports.  Other  publications  of  the  Bank  shaU 
be  made  avaUable  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees at  the  time  of  their  Issuance. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Bank  to  Include  In  Its 
semi-annual  report  a  description  of  each 
transaction  Involving  energy-related  prod- 
ucts and  services,  and  a  statement  aGseaslng 
the  Impact,  If  any,  on  the  availabUlty  of  such 
products,  services,  or  energy  supplies  thus 
developed  for  use  In  the  United  States.  The 
House  bUl  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  House  receded  with  an  amendment  re- 
quiring a  description  of  each  "loan,"  rather 
than  a  description  of  each  "transaction." 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision directing  the  Bank  to  provide  financ- 
ing "only  to  the  extent  that  sufficient  private 
financing  is  unavaUable."  The  House  blU 
oontalned  no  comparable  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate receded  to  the  House.  The  conferees  urge 
that  procedures  be  established  to  Insure  that 
Export-Import  Bank  assistance  Is  not  pro- 
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wblcJi  sufficient  prlTate 
at  oompetltlve  rates  and 
given  transactloa. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro 
vision  specifying  tJtiat  the  loard  of  Dlrecton 
of  the  Bank  should  not  authorize  loans, 
guarantees,  or  insurance  which  may  have 
serious  adverse  effects  oi  the  oompetltlve 
position  of  United  SUt«  i  Industries,  the 
avallabUlty  of  materials  vi  ilch  are  In  short 
supply  In  the  United  Stat4  i,  or  employment 
In  the  United  States.  Tht  Bouse  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  pn  vision.  The  con- 
ferees  accepted  an  amendh  ent  which  speci- 
fied that  the  Board  of  Dlre<  tors.  In  authoriz- 
ing loans  or  guarantees,  st  aU  take  Into  ac- 
count any  serious  advera  i  effects  on  the 
competitive  position  of  Un:  «d  States  indus- 
try, the  avallabUlty  of  mat4  -laU  which  are  In 
shqrt  supply  in  the  Unlte<  States,  and  em- 
ployment In  the  United  S  atea. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision directing  the  Bank  t<  give  due  recogni- 
tion to  the  needs  of  small  businesses  in  the 
operation  of  Its  progran  J  and  requiring 
that  an  officer  of  the  Bank  be  designated  to 
bo  responsible  for  doing  si  .  The  House  bUl 
contained  no  similar  prov  slon.  The  House 
receded  to  the  Senate. 

The  House  bill  contal  led  a  provision 
requiring  that  the  Bank  In  establishing 
Interest  rates  on  its  loam  ,  take  into  con- 
sideration the  average  cost  of  money  to  the 
Bsnk  and  the  necessity  oi  maintaining  its 
eavning  power  and  reserve  i  as  well  as  the 
Bank's  mandate  to  suppor  U.S.  exports  at 
rates  and  on  terms  and  con  lltlons  which  are 
competitive  with  exports  o;  other  countries. 
The  Senate  amendment  co  ttalned  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  Sent  «  receded  to  the 
House  with  an  amendmen  deleting  refer- 
ence to  the  maintenance  c  f  earning  power 
and  reserves. 

The  Senate  amendment  i  ontalned  a  pro- 
vUion  requiring  that  the  3ank  submit  to 
Congress  prior  to  final  appr<  val  by  the  Board 
a  detailed  statement  on  an;  proposed  trans- 
action Involving  a  loan,  gu  rantee,  or  com- 
bination thereof  of  $60  mil  on  or  more  and 
specified  what  such  a  statei  ent  should  con- 
tain. The  House  bill  conta  ned  a  provision 
requiring  that  the  Bank  su:  mlt  to  Congress 
prior  to  final  approval  t  r  the  Board  a 
detailed  statement  of  any  p  oposed  transac- 
tion involving  loans  of  $50  million  or  more 
to  a  communist  country.  an(  contained  simi- 
lar language  specifying  wh  t  such  a  state- 
ment should  contain.  The  c  mferees  adopted 
a  compromise  provision  re<  ulrlng  that  the 
Bank  submit  a  detailed  state  aent  to  Congress 
at  least  30  days  prior  to  1  nal  approval  of 
any  proposed  transaction  i  ivolvlng  a  loan 
of  $50  million  or  more  to  (  ny  country  and 
specifying  what  such  a  si  itement  should 
contain  with  reporting  rec;  airements  more 
similar  to  those  contained  in  the  Rouse 
provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  <  ontalned  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  the  President  must 
find  that  a  transaction  invo  vlng  an  Export- 
Import  Bank  loan,  guarante  or  combination 
thereof  of  $40  million  or  nu  re  to  a  commu- 
nist country  Is  In  the  natlo  lal  Interest  and 
report  that  determination  o  the  Congress 
within  30  days  following  t  e  date  of  such 
determination  or  the  date  o  '  final  action  on 
the  transaction,  whichever  omee  first.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  <  smparable  pro- 
vision. The  conferees  adopte  I  a  provision  re- 
quiring that  the  President  i  lust  find  that  a 
transaction  Involving  an  Export-Import 
Bank  loan  of  $50  million  or  more  to  a  com- 
munist country  is  in  the  i  atlonal  interest 
and  report  that  determlnat  on  to  the  Con- 
gress within  30  days  follow  ng  the  date  of 
such  determination  or  the  «  ate  of  final  ac- 
tion on  the  transaction,  w  Mchever  comes 
Qnrt. 

The  Senate  amendment  c  ntalned  a  pro- 


vision specifying  that  the  President  may  not 
determine  that  a  transaction  Is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  If  It  would  or  may  result  In 
the  United  States  becoming  d^>endent  upon 
a  communist  country  for  essential  materials, 
articles  or  suppUes  which  are  or  may  be  in 
short  supply.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  Senate  receded 
to  the  House. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision specifying  that  the  Bank  may  not  as- 
sist exports  to  any  coiuitry,  agency  or  na- 
tional thereof  unless  the  President  finds  and 
certifies  to  Congress  that  such  country  is  not 
pracUcing  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude, 
such  finding  and  certification  to  be  made  in 
writing  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  the  Bank  requests  the  first  such  trans- 
action (following  enactment  of  Export- Im- 
port Bank  Amendments  of  1974  or  convening 
of  new  session  of  Congress)  to  be  effective. 
The  House  bUl  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  receded  to  the  House. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vUlon  specifying  that  the  Bank  shall  not 
guarantee.  Insure,  or  extend  credit,  or  par- 
ticipate in  an  extension  of  credit  In  connec- 
tion with  any  credit  sale  of  defense  articles 
or  defense  services  to  any  country.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  similar  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate receded  to  the  House. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion specifying  that  loans  by  the  Treasury  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  must  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Treasury  on  borrowings  of  similar  matu- 
rities. The  House  bUl  contained  no  similar 
provUlon.  The  House  receded  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision specifying  that  the  Bank  shaU  not 
approve  any  loans  or  guarantees  or  combina- 
tion thereof  In  connection  with  exports  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  an  aggregate  amount  In 
excess  of  $300  miUlon.  The  House  bill  con- 
Ulned  no  slmUar  provision.  The  House  re- 
ceded to  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  es- 
tablishing a  $300-mUlion  ceUing  with  a 
provision  that  the  celling  may  be  raised  on  a 
finding  by  the  President  that  raising  the  cell- 
Ing  is  in  the  national  Interest  and  a  submis- 
sion of  that  finding  by  the  President  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  together  with  a  Justifica- 
tion for  the  new  celling. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  after  June  30, 1976,  the  Bank  shall 
issue  no  loan,  guarantee,  or  insurance  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  any  goods  or 
services  by  a  communist  country  other  than 
Romania  and  Yugoslavia.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded to  the  House. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  the  Bank  shall  include 
In  lU  annual  report  a  statement  of  progress 
It  U  making  toward  meeting  its  mandate  of 
aiding  small  business  concerns.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  simUar  provision  The 
House  receded  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  Bank  to  Include  in  its  an- 
nual report  a  detailed  listing  of  all  transac- 
tions Involving  the  purchase  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices by  a  foreign  subsidiary  or  affiliate  of  a 
United  States  entity.  The  House  bUl  con- 
tained no  similar  provision.  The  Senate  re- 
c«led  to  the  House.  TTie  conferees  expect 
that  the  Bank  shall  Include  in  Its  annual  re- 
port a  description  of  all  loans  Involving  the 
piuthase  of  goods  or  services  by  a  foreign 

Jk*^***^  **'  *  ^°*'~»  States  entity  from 
toat  entity. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provl- 
slondeclarlng  that  Turkey  has  violated 
agreements  with  the  United  states  in  using 
snuamente  furnished  by  the  United  State* 
during  the  Cyprlot  conflict  and  that  further 
•ssUrtanos  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
2L..^  »^,5  *•**  I^n»l^  MUltary  Sales  Act 
•aould  be  stopped.  The  House  bill  contained 
theSS^  Pro^ialon-  The  Senate  receded  to 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  n- 


qulrem«nt  that  the  President  of  the  lUiit 
shaU  tnuumlt  to  the  Congress  •  qieolal  UMk 
ssge  with  rsqiMct  to  any  proposal  to  flnar,^ 
the  purchase,  lease,  or  procurement  of  sa* 
product  or  servlcs  which  in  a  oommunut 
country  Involves  research,  exploratloa  « 
production  of  fossU  fuel  energy  i«sounH 
and  further  provides  that  no  such  transac- 
tion may  be  approved  without  prior  Con- 
gressional adoption  of  a  concxirrent  rssolu- 
tlon  of  approval.  The  House  bill  contalastf 
no  comparable  provision.  The  Senate  receded 
to  the  House.  ^^ 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  Bank  from  extendUat 
Its  program  to  any  foreign  country  in  ooa- 
nectlon  with  the  purchase  or  lease  erf  ua 
product  which  is  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion, refining,  and  transportation  of  oil  and/ 
or  gas  and  which  has  been  determined  by  th« 
National  Advisory  Cotincll  in  consvUtatiQo 
with  ths  FXA  and  the  Department  of  Com» 
merce  to  be  In  short  supply  and  with  sucb 
exception  as  the  President  may  detennlas 
necessary.  The  Rouse  bill  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  Senate  receded  to  ttis 
Rouse. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion Increasing  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  from 
five  to  su  and  requiring  that  one  of  the 
members  shall  be  a  representaUve  or  aflUlats 
of  one  or  more  labor  organlMtlons.  The  Roust 
bUl  contained  no  sImUar  provision.  The  Sen. 
ate  receded  to  the  Bouse. 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  Bouse  bill 
contained  comparable  provisions  reUtlng  to 
HJl.  10710.  the  Trade  Rtform  Act.  The  Sen- 
ate receded  to  the  Rouse  with  an  amend- 
ment. The  conferees  accepted  language  which 
specifies  that  untU  such  time  as  the  Trade 
Reform  Act  U  approved  by  the  Congress  sad 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President;  no  loan 
guarantee.  Insurance,  or  credit  shall  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Bank  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  then 
remain  In  effect  a  ban  on  credits  from  ths 
Bank  to  the  Soviet  Union  untU  there  Is  enact- 
ment  of  a  trade  bill  In  this  or  succeedtns 
Congresses.  ^ 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  would  remove  the  exclusion  ot 
recelpta  and  expenditures  of  the  Bank  from 
the  Unified  Budget  totaU.  The  Rouse  bm 
contained  no  comparable  provision.  The  Sea- 
ate  receded  to  ths  Rouse. 

The  House  blU  contained  a  provision  pnn 
hlbltlng  the  Bank  from  financing  enorts  to 
Turkey  untU  the  President  reporte  to  the 
Congress  that  Turkey  Is  co<^>eratlng  with  the 
United  States  in  the  curtailment  of  heroin 
traffic.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  Rouse  receded  to 
the  Senate. 

WuoRT  Patxan. 
Thomas  L.  Asklxt, 
Tromas  M.  Rkxs, 
Pakben  J.  MrrcHDj,. 

PXENAND    J.    ST    OXKMAIN. 

Richard  T.  Hanna, 
Kdwaro  I.  Koch, 
Andkkw  Tottno. 
John  J.  Moakixt, 

W.    B.    WlDNAlX, 

Gamt  Bkown, 

8r«WA«T  B.  McKlHNKT, 
BiLX    ytXtfZEL 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Home. 
John  Spauucak, 
Rakrison  WnxiAMS, 
AiA*r   CSANSTON, 
ADtAI  Stbvinson, 
Thomas  J.  McInttrx. 
John  Towkh. 
XDWAK0  W.  BmooKx, 
ROBXST  Pacxwood, 
Bill  Bsocs. 
Wallacx  F.  Bxnnrt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  SenaU. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3838, 
AUTHORIZING  REGULATION  OP 
INTEREST  RATES  PAYABLE  ON 
ALL  OBLIGATIONS  OP  FEDERAL 
DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
Senate  bill  (8.  3838)  to  authorize  the 
regulation  of  Interest  rates  payable  on 
obligations  of  an  aifillates  of  Federal 
d^TOfiitoiy  institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

CONfSBKNCS  RXFOKT   (H.  Bb^.  No.  93-1440) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
unendmente  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
3838)  to  authorize  the  regulation  of  Interest 
rates  payable  on  obligations  Issued  by  afllll- 
ates  of  certain  depository  instltattons.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Bouses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Ite  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Rouse  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Bouse 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

TITIiE  I — BXOUIiATIOM  OF  JMTKBB8T 
RATES  ON  CERTAIN  OBLIOATTOMB 

Sec.  101.  Section  19(a)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (la  UJ3.C.  401)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "and.  regardless  of  the  use  of  the 
proceeds."  Immediately  before  "shall  be 
deemed  a  deposit". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  bank  holding 
company  which  has  filed  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  an  Irrevocable  dec- 
laration with  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  divest  Itself  of 
all  of  Its  banks  under  section  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  or  to  any  debt  obliga- 
tion which  is  an  exempted  security  under 
section  3ra)  (S)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 

8x0.  102.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  UJB.O.  1828(g) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds 
to  be  used  In  the  banking  business". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  bank  holding 
company  which  has  filed  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  an  Irrevocable 
declaration  with  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  divest  Itself 
of  all  Ite  banks  under  section  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  or  to  any  debt  obllga- 
tkm  which  is  an  exempted  security  under 
section  3(a)(8)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1083. 

8x0.  108.  Section  6B  of  the  Federal  Rome 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.8.C.  1426b)  Is  amended 
•»  follows : 

( 1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  "The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  apply.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Board,  to  an  obligation 
Issued  by  an  aflUlate  of  an  institution  which 
Is  an  insured  Institution  as  defined  in  section 
401  (a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  V£.C. 
1724(a).  The  Board  is  authorized  to  define 
by  regulation  the  terms  used  in  this  section, 
except  that  the  Board  may  not,  under  the 
additional  authority  conferred  by  this  sen- 
tence and  the  preceding  sentence,  define  as  a 
•lepoelt  any  debt  obligation  which  Is  an 
exempted  security  under  section  S(a)(3)  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Institution  subject  to 
this  section"  In  subsection  (b)  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "person  or  organiza- 
tion"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "nonmember  institu- 
tion" and  "insOtutlon"  in  subsection  (c) 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "person 
or  organization"  in  both  places. 


TITLB  n — IMTSBBSr  RATI  AMXNDMKNT8 

REOABDINa   8TATB   USUBT   CEILIN08 

ON  BUBINXSS  LOANS 

Sxc.  201.  Section  6197  <tf  the  Bevlsed  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  86).  Is  amended 
by  inserting  in  the  first  and  second  sen- 
tences before  the  phrase  "whichever  may 
be  the  greater",  the  following:  "or  In  the 
case  of  business  or  agricultural  loans  in  the 
amount  of  •26.000  or  more,  at  a  rate  of  6 
per  centum  In  excess  of  the  discount  rate 
on  ninety-day  commercial  paper  in  effect 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  In  the  Federal 
Reserve  district  where  the  bank  is  located,". 

Sec.  202.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1811-31)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sxc.  24.  (a)  In  order  to  prevent  discrim- 
ination against  State-chartered  Insured 
banks  with  respect  to  Interest  rates,  if  the 
applicable  rate  prescribed  in  this  subsec- 
tion exceeds  the  rate  such  State  bank  would 
be  permitted  to  charge  in  the  absence  of 
this  subsection,  a  State  bank  may  in  the 
case  of  business  or  agricultural  loans  In  the 
amount  of  $25,000  or  more,  notwithstanding 
any  State  constitution  or  statute,  which  Is 
hereby  preempted  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  take,  receive,  reserve,  and  charge 
on  any  loan  or  discount  made,  or  upon  any 
note,  bill  or  exchange,  or  other  evidence  of 
debt.  Interest  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  6 
per  centum  In  excess  of  the  discount  rate 
on  ninety-day  commercial  paper  In  effect 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  district  where  the  bank  is  located, 
and  such  Interest  may  be  taken  in  advance, 
reckoning  the  days  for  which  the  note,  bill, 
or  other  evidence  of  debt  has  to  run. 

"(b)  If  the  rate  prescribed  In  subsection 
(a)  exceeds  the  rate  such  State  bank  would 
be  permitted  to  charge  In  the  absence  of 
this  paragraph,  and  such  State  fixed  rate  Is 
thereby  preempted  by  the  rate  described  in 
subsection  (a),  the  taking,  receiving,  reserv- 
ing, or  charging  a  greater  rate  of  Interest 
than  Is  allowed  by  subsection  (a),  when 
knowingly  done,  shall  be  deemed  a  forfeiture 
of  the  entire  Interest  which  the  note,  bill, 
or  other  evidence  of  debt  carrier  with  It, 
or  which  has  been  agreed  to  be  paid  thereon. 
If  such  greater  rate  of  Interest  has  been 
paid,  the  person  who  paid  It  may  recover. 
In  a  civil  action  commenced  In  a  court  of 
appropriate  Jurisdiction  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  such  payment,  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the 
Intweet  paid  from  the  State  bank  taking  or 
receiving  such  interest.". 

Sec.  203.  TiUe  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1724-1730 (d) )  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  If  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
scribed In  this  section  exceeds  the  rate  an 
Insured  institution  would  be  permitted  to 
charge  In  the  absence  of  this  section,  such 
institution  may  In  the  case  of  business  or 
agricultural  loans  In  the  amount  of  $25,000  or 
more,  notwithstanding  any  State  constitu- 
tion or  statute,  which  Is  hereby  preempted 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  take,  receive, 
reserve,  and  charge  on  any  loan  or  discount 
made,  or  upton  any  note,  bill  of  exchange,  or 
other  evidence  of  debt.  Interest  at  a  rate  of 
not  more  than  5  per  centum  In  excess  of  the 
discount  rate  on  ninety-day  commercial 
paper  in  effect  at  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  district  where  the 
institution  Is  located,  and  such  interest  may 
be  taken  In  advance,  reckoning  the  days  for 
which  the  note,  bill,  or  other  evidence  of  debt 
has  to  run. 

"(b)  If  the  rate  prescribed  in  subsection 
(a)  exceeds  the  rate  such  Institution  would 
be  permitted  to  charge  In  the  absence  of  this 
section,  and  such  State  fixed  rate  Is  thereby 
preempted  by  the  rate  described  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  taking,  receiving,  reserving,  or 
charging  a  greater  rate  of  toterest  than  that 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a),  when  know- 


ingly done,  shall  be  deemed  a  forfeiture  of 
the  entire  interest  which  the  note,  bill,  or 
other  evidence  of  debt  carries  with  it,  or 
which  has  been  agreed  to  be  paid  thereon. 
If  such  greater  rate  of  interest  has  been  paid, 
the  person  who  paid  it  may  recover,  in  a 
civil  action  commenced  in  a  court  of  appro- 
priate Jurisdiction  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  such  payment,  an  amoimt 
equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  Interest 
paid  from  the  Institution  taking  or  receiv- 
ing such  interest.". 

Sec.  204.  Section  308  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  (15 
UJB.C.  661 ) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(h)(1)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
and  necessary  fiow  of  long-term  loans  and 
equity  funds  to  small  bustoess  concerns,  as 
defined  in  the  Small  Business  Act,  if  the  max- 
imum Interest  rate  permitted  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  exceeds  the  rate  a 
small  business  investment  company  would  be 
permitted  to  charge  in  the  absence  of  this 
subsection,  such  small  btisiness  investment 
company  may  in  the  case  of  business  loans  in 
the  amount  of  $25,000  or  more,  notwith- 
standing any  State  constitution  or  statute, 
which  Is  hereby  preempted  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  take,  receive,  reserve,  and 
charge  on  any  such  loan.  Interest  at  a  rate  of 
not  more  than  5  per  centum  to  excess  of  the 
discount  rate  on  ninety-day  commercial 
paper  in  effect  at  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
m  the  Federal  Reserve  district  where  the 
small  bustoess  tovestment  company  is  lo- 
cated. 

"(2)  If  the  rate  prescribed  to  paragraph 
(1)  exceeds  the  rate  such  small  bustoess  in- 
vestment company  would  be  permitted  to 
charge  to  the  absence  of  this  subsection,  and 
such  State  fixed  rate  Is  thereby  preempted 
by  the  rate  described  to  paragraph  (l).  the 
taking,  receiving,  reservtog  or  charging  a 
greater  rate  than  is  allowed  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
when  knowingly  done,  shall  be  deemed  a  for- 
feiture of  the  entire  toterest  which  the  loan 
carries  with  it,  or  which  has  been  agreed  to 
be  paid  thereon.  If  such  greater  rate  of  to- 
terest has  been  paid,  the  person  who  paid 
it  may  recover,  in  a  civil  action  commenced 
In  a  court  of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  such 
payment,  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the 
amount  of  interest  paid  from  the  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  taking  or  receiving 
such  Interest." 

Sxc.  205.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  title  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance other  than  that  as  to  which  It  is  held 
invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec  206.  The  amendmenta  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  any  loan  made  In  any 
State  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  \mt  prior  to  the  earlier  erf  July  1,  1977, 
or  the  date  (after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title)  on  which  the  State  enacts  a  pro- 
vision of  law  which  prohlbite  the  charging 
of  interest  at  the  rates  provided  in  the 
amendmenta  made  by  this  title. 
TITLE     in — APPLICABILITT      OF     STATE 

USURT    CEILINGS    TO    CERTAIN    OBLI- 
GATIONS    ISSUED     BY     BANKS     AND 

AFFILIATES 

Sxc.  301.  Section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  No  member  bank  or  affiliate  thereof, 
or  any  successor  or  assignee  of  such  member 
bank  or  affiliate  or  any  endorser,  guarantor, 
or  surety  of  such  member  bank  or  affiliate 
may  plead,  raise,  or  claim,  directly  or  by 
counterclaim,  setoff,  or  otherwise,  with  re- 
spect to  any  deposit  or  obligation  of  such 
member  bank  or  aflUlate,  any  defense,  right, 
or  benefit  under  any  provision  of  a  statute 
or  constitution  of  a  State  or  of  a  territory 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  law  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  regi  latlng  or  limiting 
the  rat«  of  interest  wblcl  may  be  cliarged, 
taken,  received,  or  reserv  k1,  and  any  such 
provision  Is  hereby  preem  jted,  and  no  civil 
or  criminal  penalty  whlcl  would  otherwise 
be  applicable  under  sue  i  provision  shall 
apply  to  such  member  baiK  or  affiliate  or  to 
any  other  person." 

SBC.  302.  Section  18  of  U  e  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  828)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thei  eof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(k)  No  Insured  nonmei  iber  bank  or  af- 
filiate thereof,  or  any  succ  >ssor  or  assignee 
of  such  bank  or  affiliate  )r  any  endorser, 
guarantor,  or  surety  of  sucl  bank  or  affiliate 
may  plead,  raise,  or  claln  ,  directly  or  by 
counterclaim,  setoff,  or  otl  erwlse,  with  re- 
spect to  any  deposit  or  ol  ligation  of  such 
bank  or  affiliate,  any  defense  right,  or  benefit 
under  any  provision  of  a  stdtute  or  constitu- 
tion of  a  State  or  of  a  terrlt  >ry  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  law  of  th  s  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, regulating  or  Umi  Ing  the  rate  of 
Interest  which  may  be  chi  xged,  taken,  re- 
ceived, or  reserved,  and  anir  such  provision 
Is  hereby  preempted,  and  nc  civil  or  criminal 
penalty  which  would  otherv  Ise  be  applicable 
under  such  provision  shall  aj  iply  to  such  bank 
or  affiliate  or  to  any  other  ;  lerscn." 

Sec.  303.  Section  5B  of  t]  le  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1'  25b)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  then  of  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  No  member  or  non  nember  associa- 
tion. Institution,  or  bank  oi  affiliate  thereof, 
or  any  successor  or  assignee  or  any  endorser, 
guarantor,  or  surety  thereof  may  plead,  raise. 
or  claim,  directly  or  by  co\j  titerclalm,  setoff, 
or  otherwise,  with  respect  \  o  any  deposit  or 
obligation  of  such  membe:  or  nonmember 
association,  institution,  ban  c  or  affiiute.  any 
defense,  right,  or  benefit  un  ler  any  provision 
of  a  statute  or  constitution  of  a  State  or  of 
a  territory  of  the  United  £  tates,  or  of  any 
law  of  the  District  of  Colu  nbla.  regulating 
or  limiting  the  rate  of  inten  st  which  may  be 
charged,  taken,  received,  (  r  reserved,  and 
any  such  provision  is  hereb;  preempted,  and 
no  civil  or  criminal  penai  ;y  which  woiUd 
otherwise  be  applicable  und  r  such  provision 
shall  apply  to  such  membe  •  or  nonmember 
association,  institution,  ban: :  or  affiliate  or  to 
any  other  person." 

Sec.  304.  The  amendmen  s  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  any  i  eposlt  made  or 
obligation  Issued  In  any  Sta  e  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thU  title,  lut  prior  to  the 
earlier  of  (1)  July  1.  1977  )r  (2)  the  date 
(after  such  date  of  enactmer  t)  on  which  the 
State  enacts  a  provision  of  1  iw  which  limits 
the  amount  of  interest  whlcl  may  be  charged 
m  connection  with  deposit  i  or  obligations 
referred  to  In  the  amendmei  ts  made  by  this 
tltte. 

And  the  House  agree  to  th«  same. 
That  the  House  recede  froi  i  Its  amendment 
to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

W.  A.  Bakret  ', 
Thomas  L.  Ai  hley, 
William  8.  1  :oobhead, 
Fernand  St    Germain, 
Prank  Amru)  fzio, 
Jim  Hanmt, 
William  R.  C  >tter, 
John  J.  Moai  let. 
William  B.  V  idnall, 
Albert  W.  Jo:  [nson, 
Chalmers  Wy  jx, 
John  H.  Rotrs  selot, 
Ancelo  D.  Ro:  rcALLO, 
Matthew  J.  R  naldo. 
Managers  on  the  Part  3/  the  House. 
John  Sparkm  ,n, 

WiLUAM  PrOX  aiRE, 

Harrison  A.     Villiams. 
Thomas  J.  I^  Jntyre, 
Wallace  Beni  rrr, 
John  Tower, 
Bnx  Brock, 
Managers  on  the  Part  >/  ths  Senate. 
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Joint  Explanatowt   STATBMMrr  or  ithe 

Committee  or  OoNrEicNCB 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hmise  and 
thB  Senate  at  tha  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3838)  to 
authorize  the  regulation  of  interest  rates 
payable  on  obligations  Issued  by  affliiates  of 
certain  depository  Institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recxHnmended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bUl  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bUl  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substitute 
text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bUl  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the  House 
amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conference  are  noted  below,  except  for  clerical 
corrections,  conforming  changes  made  nec- 
eesary  by  agreements  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes. 

The  House  bill  amended  Section  19(a)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  regulate  debt  ob- 
ligations of  a  parent  holding  company  or  an 
affiliate  of  a  member  bank,  regardless  of  the 
use  of  the  proceeds  within  the  holding  com- 
pany. 

The  House  bUl  granted  slmUar  authority 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with  respect  to  In- 
stitutions under  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

The  House  bill  exempted  from  its  provi- 
sions any  bank  holding  company  which  has 
filed  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  an  Ir- 
revocable  declaration  with  the  Board  of  Oov- 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  di- 
vest ItseU  of  all  Its  banks  under  Section  4 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  Section  19(])  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  the  dtecretlonary  authority  to 
regulate  Interest  rates  on  certain  debt  obli- 
gations Issued  by  parent  holding  companies 
and  affiliates  of  member  banks  regardless  of 
the  Intended  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  debt 
Issue. 

The  Senate  bDl  provided  sImUar  discre- 
tionary regulated  authority  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  with  respect  to  Institutions  un- 
der their  respective  Jurisdictions. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  grant  of  discre- 
tionary regulatory  authority  did  not  extend 
to  those  debt  obligations  exempted  under 
Section  3(a)  (3)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
from  SEC  registration  and  prospectus  re- 
quirements. 

The  Senate  receded  and  concurred  In  the 
House  bill  with  the  following  amendment: 

Section  19(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
Is  amended  to  authorize  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  regulate  debt  obligations  of  a  par- 
ent holding  company  or  sm  affiliate  of  a 
member  bank,  regardless  of  the  use  of  the 
proceeds  within  the  holding  company.  The 
conferees  also  adopted  the  House  provision 
which  exempted  from  this  authority  any 
bank  holding  company  which  has  filed  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  and  Irrevocable  dec- 
laration with  the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  divest  Itself  of  aU 
Its  banks  under  section  4  of  the  Bank  Head- 
ing Company  Act. 

SlmUar  authority  Is  granted  imder  the 
compromise  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  with 
respect  to  parent  holding  companies  and 
affiliates  of  Insured  non-member  banks. 


The  ^nate  conferees  also  receded,  to  the 
House  posttlon  on  the  Federal  Home  Lean 
Bank  Bockrd  authority  with  an  amendoMnt 
which  limits  this  authority  to  parent  holding 
companies  and  affiliates  of  federally  Insutea 
institutions.  ^ 

Tbe  granting  of  discretionary  reguMbrr 
authority  to  each  of  the  regulatory  nynati, 
oball  not  extend  to  those  debt  obligation 
exempted  under  section  3 (a")  (3)  of  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  from  SEC  reglstratloa 
and  prospectiis  reqtrtrements.  This  provtehm 
is  intended  to  carve  out 'an  exemption  tat 
securities  such  as  commercial  paper  maM 
by  holding  companies  and  their  nonbaak 
subsidiaries  characterlstleally  sold  only  to 
Institutional  Inveators  In  large  denomina- 
tions. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  Natlonat  >^^}n 
and  State  banks,  which  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  to  underwrite  and 
deal  in  nongeneral  obligation  bonds  of  Stats 
and  local  govemmsnta  with  certain  limita- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wooM 
be  required  to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  showing  the  distribution  of  under- 
writing business  In  the  revenue  bond  mar- 
ket between  commercial  banks  and  Invest- 
ment firms.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  Senate  receded 
to  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  aUowed  National  banks  *6 
charge  interest  on  buslnesa  or  agrlcultoral 
loans  In  the  amoimt  of  t2S,000  or  mote  at  a 
rate  not  In  ezoess  of  6%  more  than  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  discount  rate  on  90-day  com- 
mercial  paper,  notwithstanding   any   State 
Constitution  or  statute.  The  Senate  bill  per- 
mitted similar  exemptions  from  State  in- 
terest   rate    ceilings    for    Federally-insured 
State-chartered  banks.  Institutions  insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act,  cmd  small 
business  Investment  companies.  The  Senate 
bill  limited  the  applicability  of  Its  provisions 
to  loans  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
but  prior  to  July  1,  1977,  or  to  the  date  at 
any  overriding  State  law,  whichever  Is  ear- 
lier. The  House  bill  contained  no  oomparatale 
provision.  The  House  receded  to  the  Senate. 
The     Conference     Committee     questioned 
whether  this  provision  would  have  any  effect 
on  existing   loans  In  the  affected   States. 
They  agreed  there  Is  no  Intention  by  tbH 
legislation  to  disturb  existing  loans  or  oos- 
tractural  relationships  between  the  parties. 
The  bill  simply  permits  the  financial  Institu- 
tions, after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  to  charge  Interest  on  certain  bus- 
iness and  agricultural  loans  at  a  rate  up  to 
6  percent  above  the  Federal  dlaooust  rate^ 
regardless  of  8UU  law.  This  is  fortified  by 
the  q>eclfle  language  stating  that  "amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  shall  ^>ply  to  any 
loan  made  In  any  state  after  the  date  at 
enactment  of  this  title."  Thus,  existing  Stal* 
law  would  continue  to  apply  where  a  loan 
has  been  made  prior  t»  the  date  of  enact- 
ment.  Loans   with   rates   of   interest  made 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  at  ttie  title,  for 
example,  would  not  be  affected  by  tba  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  sl- 
lowlng  the  proceeds  of  abandoned  money 
orders  for  travelers  cheeks  to  escheat  to  the 
Bute  in  which  they  were  purchased,  or,  if  the 
State  of  purchase  is  unknown,  aueta  piooeedi 
would  accrue  to  the  State  In  which  the  issu- 
ing organization  has  Its  prlnclnal  nlace  of 
business.  The  House  bill  had  no  compazaUe 
provision.  Since  this  provision  had  be«j  In- 
corporated Into  separate  legislation,  the  Sen- 
ate receded  to  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  exempted  borrowings  and 
bank  deposits  over  $100,000  of  any  Federal 
Re«err*  member  banlf  or  aflUlate,  FDIC  In- 
sured non-member  bank  or  affiliate,  and 
member  or  non-member  association,  Instltu- 
tton,  or  bank  or  affiliates  thereof,  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  from  State  , usury  law  until  July  1, 
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X977,  or  the  date  of  any  overriding  State  law, 
irblchever  Is  earlier. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  Tb«  House  receded  to  the  Senate. 

w.  a.baxrstt, 

Thomas  L.  Asrixt, 

WiLUAM  S.  MOORHXAD, 

Fkrnams  St  Oibmain, 

FRANK  ANNUMZIO, 

Jim  Hanlxt, 
William  R.  Corm, 
John  J.  Moaklkt, 
WILLUM  B.  wmnALL, 
Albxkt  W.  Johnson, 

CHALMKBa  WTIJK, 

John  H.  Rottsbklot, 

Anoklo  D.  Roncallo, 

Matthew  J.  Rinaldo, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Sparkman, 

William  Proxmirx, 

Harrison   A.   Williams. 

Thomas  J.  McInttre, 

Wallace  Bennett, 

John  Tower, 

Bill  Brock, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  CXDNFEREES  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  11510 

Mr.  HOIilPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  11510)  to  create  an 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, be  given  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Rkport  (H.  Reft.  No.  93-1446) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJt. 
11510)  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  certain 
functions  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  a 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  In  a  Nuclear  Energy  Com- 
mission In  order  to  promote  more  efficient 
management  of  such  functions,  having  met, 
after  fuU  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Sea- 
ate  amendment  insert  the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Er.ergy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974". 
declaration  or  FtntPOSE 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  the  general  welfare  and  the  common  de- 
fense and  sectirlty  require  effective  action  to 
develop,  and  increase  the  efficiency  and  relia- 
bility of  use  of,  all  energy  sources  to  meet  the 
needs  of  present  and  future  generations,  to 
Increase  the  productivity  of  the  national 
economy  and  strengthen  Its  position  in  re- 
gard to  international  trade,  to  make  the  Na- 
tion self-sufficient  In  energy,  to  advance  the 
goals  of  restoring,  protecting,  and  enhancing 
environmental  quality,  and  to  assure  public 
health  and  safety. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that,  to  best 
achieve  these  objectives.  Improve  Govern- 
ment operations,  and  assure  the  coordi- 
nated and  effective  development  of  all  energy 
sources.  It  Is  necessary  to  establish  an  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
to  bring  together  and  direct  Federal  activities 
relating  to  research  and  development  on  the 
various  sources  of  energy,  to  Increase  the 


efficiency  and  reliability  in  the  use  of  energy. 
and  to  carry  out  the  performance  of  other 
functions,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  mUltary  and 
production  activities  and  its  general  basic 
research  activities.  In  establishing  an  Knergy 
Research  and  Development  Administration 
to  achieve  these  objectives,  the  Congress  In- 
tends that  all  possible  sources  of  energy  be 
developed  consistent  with  warranted  prior- 
ities. 

(c)  The  Congress  finds  that  it  is  in  the 
public  Interest  that  the  licensing  and  related 
regulatory  functions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  be  septurated  from  the  perform- 
ance of  the  other  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  that  this  separation  be  effected  in 
an  orderly  manner,  pursuant  to  this  Act,  as- 
suring adequacy  of  technical  and  other  re- 
sources necessary  for  the  performance  of 
each. 

(d)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  In  the 
pubUc  Interest  and  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  small  business  concerns  be  given  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  participate.  Inso- 
far as  Is  possible,  fairly  and  equitably  In 
grants,  contracts,  purchases,  and  other  Fed- 
eral activities  relating  to  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  of  sources  of  energy 
efficiency,  and  utilization  and  conservatl<Hi 
of  energy.  In  carrying  out  this  policy,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  Administrator  shall 
consult  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

(e)  Determination  of  priorities  which  are 
warranted  should  be  based  on  such  con- 
siderations as  power-related  values  of  an 
energy  sovirce,  preservation  of  material  re- 
sources, reduction  of  pollutants,  export  mar- 
ket potential  (Including  reduction  of  Im- 
ports) ,  among  others.  On  such  a  basis,  energy 
sources  warranting  priority  might  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  varlovis  methods 
of  utUizlng  solar  energy. 

TITLE    I — ^ENERGY    RESEARCH    AND 

DEVELOPMENT    ADMINISTRATION 

establishment 

Sec.  101.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 

Independent  executive  agency  to  be  known 

as   the   Energy  Research   and  Development 

Administration     (hereinafter    in    this    Act 

referred  to  as  the  "Administration") . 

OmCERS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Ailmlnlstratlon  an  Administrator  of 
Enwgy  Research  and  Development  (herein- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Admin- 
istrator"), who  shaU  be  appointed  from 
clvUian  life  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  A  person 
may  not  be  appointed  as  Administrator 
within  two  years  after  release  from  active 
duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  a  regular 
component  of  an  Armed  Force.  The  Admin- 
istration shall  be  administered  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Administra- 
tor, who  shall  be  responsible  fca*  the  efficient 
and  coordinated  management  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration  a 
Deputy  Administrator,  who  shall  be 
apptolnted  by  the  President,  by  sind  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  The  President  shaU  appoint  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  Deputy  Administrator  from 
among  Individuals  who,  by  reason  of  their 
general  background  and  experience  are  spe- 
cially qualified  to  manage  a  full  range  of 
energy  research  and  development  programs. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
six  Assistant  Administrators,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  responsible  for  foesU  energy,  another 
for  nuclear  energy,  another  for  environ- 
ment and  safety,  another  for  conservation, 
another  for  solar,  geothermal,  and  advanced 
energy  systems,  and  another  for  national 
security.  The  Assistant  Administrators  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
President     shall     f^polnt     each     Assistant 


Administrator  from  among  individuals  who, 
by  reason  of  general  background  and  ex- 
perience, are  specially  qualified  to  manage 
the  energy  technology  area  assigned  to  such 
Assistant  Administrator. 

(e)  There  shaU  be  In  the  Administration 
a  General  Counsel  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  and  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  and  be  removable  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

(f)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
not  more  than  eight  additional  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Administrator.  The  positions 
of  such  officers  sbaU  be  considered  career  po- 
sitions and  be  subject  to  subsection  161d.  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

(g)  The  Division  of  lilUttary  AppUcatlon 
transferred  to  and  established  In  the  Ad- 
ministration by  section  104(d)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Director  of 
MUltary  Application,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator  and  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  and  be  removable  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  shall  be  an  active  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in 
general  or  flag  officer  rank  or  grade.  The  f  imc- 
tlons,  qualifications,  and  compensation  of 
the  Director  of  MUltary  Application  shall  be 
the  same  as  those  provided  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  the 
Assistant  General  Manager  for  MUltary 
Application. 

(h)  Officers  i^pointed  pursuant  to  this 
section  ShaU  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Administrator  shaU  specify  from  time  to 
time.  The  Administrator  shaU  delegate  to  one 
such  officer  the  special  responslbUlty  for  in- 
ternational cooperation  In  aU  energy  and 
related  environmental  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

(1)  The  Deputy  Administrator  (or  in  the 
absence  or  dlsabUlty  of  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  Deputy  Administrator,  an  Assist- 
ant Administrator,  the  General  Counsel  or 
such  other  official,  determined  according  to 
such  order  as  the  Administrator  sbaU  pre- 
scribe) SbaU  act  for  and  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  Administrator  during  any  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Administrator  or 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
Administrator. 

RESPONBIBILrTIXS   OF  TBI    ADMINISTRATOa 

Sec.  103.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator ShaU  Include,  but  not  be  limited 


(1)  exercising  central  responslbUlty  for 
policy  planning,  coordination,  support,  and 
management  of  research  and  development 
programs  respecting  aU  energy  sources,  in- 
cluding assessing  the  reqvilrements  for  re- 
search and  development  In  regard  to  various 
energy  sources  In  relation  to  near-term  and 
long-range  needs,  policy  planning  in  regard 
to  meeting  those  requirements,  undertaking 
programs  for  the  optimal  development  of  the 
various  forms  of  energy  soxnrces,  managing 
such  programs,  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion restating  therefrom; 

(2)  encouraging  and  conducting  research 
and  development,  including  demonstratlcm 
of  commercial  feaslbUlty  and  practical  appU- 
catlons  of  the  extraction,  conversion,  stor- 
age, transmission,  and  utUlzatlon  phases  re- 
lated to  the  development  and  use  of  energy 
from  foesU,  nuclear,  solar,  geothermal.  and 
other  energy  sources; 

(3)  engaging  in  and  supporting  environ- 
mental, biomedical,  physical,  and  safety  re- 
search related  to  the  development  of  energy 
sources  and  utUlzatlon  technologies: 

(4)  taking  Into  account  the  existence, 
progress,  and  results  of  other  public  and 
private  research  and  development  acttvltlea, 
including  those  activities  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  resources  using  currently 
available  technology  In  promoting  Increased 
UtUlzatlon  of  energy  resources,  relevant  to 
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the  Administration's  miss]  >n  In  fonnulating 
Its  own  research  and  devel  >pment  programs: 

(5)  participating  In  ax  d  supporting  co- 
operative research  and  dei  elopment  projects 
which  may  Involve  contrl  mtlons  by  public 
or  private  persons  or  age  tdes,  of  financial 
or  other  resources  to  the  f  Brformance  of  the 
work: 

(6)  developing,  collecting,  distributing, 
and  making  available  Tor  distribution, 
scientific  and  technical  :  nformation  con- 
cerning the  manufacture  c  r  development  of 
energy  and  its  efficient  ej  traction,  conver- 
sion, transmission,  and  util  zation: 

( 7 )  creating  and  encoura  flng  the  develop- 
ment of  general  Informatl  »n  to  the  public 
on  all  energy  conservation  technologies  and 
energy  sources  as  they  bec4me  available  for 
general  use,  and  the  AdmldlBtrator,  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  AdmlnlstJ-ator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable.  dUsemlhate  such  Infor- 
mation through  the  use  of  mass  communi- 
cations: 

(8)  encouraging  and  con  iuctlng  research 
and  development  in  enet  {y  conservation, 
which  shall  be  directed  tov  ard  the  goals  of 
reducing  total  energy  con<  umption  to  the 
maximum  extent  practical  ile,  and  toward 
maximum  possible  impro  rement  in  the 
efficiency  of  energy  use.  Dev  slopment  of  new 
and  Improved  conservation  i  leasures  shall  be 
conducted  with  the  goal  of  he  most  expedi- 
tious possible  application  of  these  measures; 

(9)  encouraging  and  pari  iclpatlng  In  in- 
ternational cooperation  In  energy  and  re- 
lated environmental  researc  ti  and  develop- 
ment: 

(10)  helping  to  assure  at  adequate  sup- 
ply of  manpower  for  the  iccompllshment 
of  energy  research  and  de  ^elopment  pro- 
grams, by  sponsoring  and  a  slsting  in  edu- 
cation and  training  actlvll  les  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  educatl  >n.  vocational 
schools,  and  other  Instltutlc  ns,  and  by  as- 
suring the  collection,  analys  s,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  necessary  manpoi  'er  supply  and 
demand  data: 

(11)  encouraging  and  cone  ucting  research 
and  development  in  clean  and  renewable 
energy  sources. 

ABOLmON  AND  TltA^  BITSS 

Sec.  104.  (8)  The  AtomK  Energy  Com- 
mission is  hereby  abolished.  Actions  21  and 
22  of  the  Atomic  Energy  /  ct  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2031  an(  2032)  are  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  All  other  functions  o  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Chairman  and  m  smbers  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  offlcei  3  and  compo- 
nents of  the  Commission  an  hereby  trans- 
ferred or  allowed  to  lapse  p  irsuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  trar  sferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Admlnlstratoi  all  functions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Cc  nmlsslon,  the 
Chairman  and  members  of  t]  e  Commission, 
and  the  officers  and  comp  tnents  of  the 
Commission,  except  as  othe  wise  provided 
in  this  Act. 

(d)  The  General  Advisory    IJommittee  es- 
tablished   pursuant    to    secti  m    26    of    the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1M4,  a  i  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  2036).  the  Patent  Comp  nsatlon  Board 
established  pursuant  to  sectl  )n  157  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  a    amended  (42 
U.S.C.  2187),  and  the  Dlvlsla  is  of  Military 
Application  and  Naval  React<  rs  established 
pursuant  to  section  25  of  the   Itomlc  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended    (4S   r.S.O    2036) 
are  transferred  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration    ,nd  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  with  r  wpect  thereto 
and  with  respect  to  relations    rith  the  MUl- 
tary  Liaison  Committee  estab  ished  by  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Atomic  Energy  ,  .ct  of  1964   as 
amended    (42  U.S.C.  2037).  ae  transfei^ 
to  the  Administrator. 

(e)   There  are  hereby  trans  erred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Administrator  sue  i  functions  of 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  officers  and  com- 
ponents of  such  department — 

(1)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilised  by  the 
Office  of  Coal  Researoh  established  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  July  1,  1B60  (74  Stat.  336:  30 
U.S.C.  661-868) : 

(2)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  In  connec- 
tion with  foesU  fuel  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  related  activities 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  "energy 
centers'"  and  synthane  plant  to  provide 
greater  efficiency  in  the  extracUon.  procen- 
Ing.  and  utilization  of  energy  resources  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  those  resources, 
developing  alternative  energy  resources,  such 
as  oil  and  gas  secondary  and  tertiary  recov- 
ery, oil  shale  and  synthetic  fuels,  improving 
methods  of  managing  energy-related  wastes 
and  pollutants,  and  providing  technical 
guidance  needed  to  establish  and  administer 
national  energy  policies:  and 

(3)  as  relate  to  or  are  utilized  for  under- 
ground electric  power  transmission  research. 
The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  potential  energy  applications  of  helium 
and,  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  his  recommendations 
concerning  the  management  of  the  Federal 
helium  programs,  as  they  relate  to  energy. 

(f)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Administrator  such  functions 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  as  re- 
late to  or  are  utilized  In  connection  with — 

(1)  solar  heating  and  cooling  development- 
and 

(2)  geothermal   power  development. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  In  the  Administrator  such  functions 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  officers  and  components  thereof  as  re- 
late to  or  are  utilized  tn  connection  with 
research,  development,  and  demonstration, 
but  not  assessment  or  monitoring  for  reg- 
ulatory purposes,  of  alternative  automotive 
power  systems. 

(h)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  perform  functions  and  carry  out  programs 
transferred  by  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
and  commission  may  exercise,  in  relation  to 
the  functions  so  transferred,  any  authority 
or  part  thereof  available  by  law,  including 
appropriation  Acts,  to  the  official  or  agency 
from  which  such  functions  were  transferred. 

(1)  In  the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities 
under  section  103,  the  AdmlnUtrator  shall 
utilize,  with  their  consent,  to  the  fullest 
extent  he  determines  advisable  the  technical 
and  management  capabUltles  of  other  ex- 
ecutive agencies  having  faculties,  personnel, 
or  other  resources  which  can  assist  or  ad- 
vantageously be  expanded  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  such  responslbUltles.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  consult  with  the  head  of  each 
agency  with  respect  to  such  facilities,  per- 
sonnel, or  other  resources,  and  may  assign, 
with  their  consent,  specific  programs  or 
projects  In  energy  research  and  development 
as  appropriate.  In  making  such  assignments 
under  this  subsection,  the  head  of  each 
such  agency  shall  Insure  that — 

(1)  such  assignments  shall  be  In  addition 
to  and  not  detract  from  the  basic  mission 
responslbllltlee  of  the  agency,  and 

(2)  such  assignments  shall  be  carried  out 
under  such  guidance  as  the  Administrator 
deems  appropriate. 

ADMDOSTKATIVE  PROVISIOKS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  prescribe  such  polldee.  standards, 
criteria,  procedures,  rules,  and  regulattons 
as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate bo  perform  functions  now  or  hereafter 
vested  in  him. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  engage  In 
such  poUcy  planning,  and  perform  such  pro- 
gram evaluation  analyses  and  other  studies, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  efficient 
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and  coordinated  administration  of  the  Ad. 
ministration  and  pr<q)erly  assess  proasM 
toward  the  achievement  of  Its  mlaalraaT 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pnvidM 
by  law,  the  Administrator  may  delegate  am 
of  his  funcUons  to  such  officers  and  empto^ 
ees  of  the  Administration  as  he  may  deals. 
nate,  and  may  authorize  such  successlverJ. 
delegations  of  such  functions  as  he  mav 
deem  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  section  102  and 
m  section  104(d).  the  AdmlnUtrator  may  m- 
ganlze  the  Administration  as  he  may  deem 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(e)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish, malnUln,  alter,  or  discontinue  such 
State,  regional,  district,  local,  or  other  field 
offices  as  he  may  deem  to  be  necessary  or 
apprt^riate  to  perform  functions  now  or 
hereafter  vested  in  him. 

(f)  The  Administrator  shall  cause  a  seal 
of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Administration  of 
such  device  as  he  shaU  approve,  and  Judicial 
notice  shaU  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

(g)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  avaU- 
able  without  fiscal   year  limitation,  for  ex 
penses   necessary   for   the   maintenance  and 
operation   of   such    common   administrative 
services  as  he  shall  find  to  be  desirable  In 
the  Interests  of  economy  and  efficiency  There 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund  the  stocks  of 
supplies,  equipment,  assets  other  than  real 
property,  llabUltles,  and  unpaid  obligations 
relating  to  the  services  which  he  determines 
win  be  performed  through  the  fund.  Appro- 
prlatlons  to  the  fund,  m  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  additional  work- 
ing capital,  are  authorized.  The  working  capi- 
tal fund  shall  recover,  from  the  appropria- 
tions and  funds  for  which  services  sre  per- 
formed, either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, amounts  which  will  approxi- 
mate the  costs  incurred,  including  the  ac- 
crual of  annual  leave  and  the  depreciation  of 
equipment.  The  fund  shall  also  be  credited 
with  receipts  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
Its  property,  and  receipts  In  payment  for 
loss  or  damage  to  property  owned  by  tiae 
fund. 

(h)  Each  depcutment.  agency,  and  instru- 
mentaUty  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the 
Administrator,  upon  his  request,  any  infor- 
mation or  other  data  which  the  Administra- 
tor deems  necesary  to  carry  out  his  duties 
under  this  title. 
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PEESONKEL   AND   8EHVICE8 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the 
compensauon  of  such  officers  and  employ- 
ees, including  attorneys,  pursuant  to  section 
161  d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2201  (d) )  as  are  necessary 
to  perform  the  functions  now  or  hereafter 
vested  In  him  and  to  prescribe  their  func- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  as  provided  by  section  31(39 
Of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  participation  of  military  personnel 
In  the  performance  of  his  functions.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
or  the  Marine  Corps  may  be  detailed  for  serv- 
ice In  the  Administration  by  the  appropriate 
mUltary  Secretary,  pursuant  to  cooperaUve 
agreements  with  the  Secretary,  for  service  m 
the  Administration  In  positions  other  than  a 
position  the  occupant  of  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

(d)  Appointment,  detail,  or  assignment  to. 
acceptance  of.  and  service  in.  any  appointive 
or  other  position  In  the  Administration  under 
this  section  shall  In  no  way  affect  the  sUtus. 
office,  rank,  or  grade  which  such  officers  or 
enlisted  men  may  occupy  or  hold,  or  any 
emolument,   perquisite,  right.   prlvUege.  or 


benefit  Incident  to  or  arising  out  of  any  such 
status,  office,  rank,  or  grade.  A  member  ao  ap- 
pointed, detailed,  or  assigned  shall  not  be 
subject  to  direction  or  oontrcri  by  his  Armed 
Force,  or  any  officer  thereof,  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  respect  to  the  responslbllltiea 
exercised  In  the  position  to  which  ^>pointed, 
detailed,  or  assigned. 

(e)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  pay 
transportation  expenses,  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  expenses,  in  accordance  with 
chapter  67  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  travel  between  places  of  recnilt- 
ment  and  duty,  and  while  at  places  of  duty, 
of  persons  appointed  for  emergency,  tempo- 
rary, or  seasonal  services  In  the  field  service 
of  the  AdminUtratlon. 

(f)  Til*  Administrator  is  authorlaed  to 
utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  services 
of  any  personnel  made  available  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality.  In- 
cluding any  Independent  agency  of  the 
Government. 

(g)  The  Administrator  la  avtborlzed  to 
establish  adTlaory  boards,  m  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  (Public  Law  92-463),  to  advise 
with  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  on  legislation,  policies,  ad- 
ministration, research,  and  other  matters. 

(h)  The  Admmutrator  Is  authorized  to 
employ  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States  tn  expert,  scientific,  technical, 
or  professional  capacities  whenever  he  deems 
It  in   the  public   Interest, 

POWKKS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  exercise  his  powers  in  such  manner 
as  to  Insiire  the  continued  conduct  of  re- 
search and  development  and  related  activi- 
ties In  areas  or  fields  deemed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  be  pertinent  to  the  acquisition 
of  an  expanded  fund  of  scientific,  technical, 
and  practical  knowledge  in  energy  matters. 
To  this  end,  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  make  arrangements  (including  contracts, 
agreements,  and  loans)   for  the  conduct  of 
research    and    development    activities    with 
private  or  public  institutions  or  persons.  In- 
cluding participation  In  Joint  or  cooperative 
projects  of  a  research,  developmental,  or  ex- 
perimental nature;   to  make  payments   (In 
lump  sum  or  installments,  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments) ;  and  generally  to  take  such 
steps  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  perform  functions  now  or  hereafter 
vested   In  him.  Such  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  Act  as  are  applicable 
to  the   nuclear   activities  transferred   pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  and  to  other  authority  applica- 
ble to  such  nuclear  actlvitiea.  The  nonnu- 
clear  re8p<mslbUtties  and  functions  of  the 
Administrator  referred  to   In  sections   108 
and  104  of  this  Act  shall  be  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  applica- 
ble authority  existing  immediately  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  In  accordance 
with   the   provisions   of   chapter   4   of   the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  20S1-20S3) . 

(b)  Except  for  public  buildings  as  defined 
in  the  Public  BtUldlngs  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended,  and  with  respect  to  leased  space 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  18  of  1950,  the  Administra- 
tor Is  authorized  to  acquire  (by  purchase, 
lease,  condemnation,  or  otherwise) .  construct, 
improve,  repair,  operate,  and  maintain  facili- 
ties and  real  property  as  the  Administrator 
deems  to  be  necessary  in  and  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Such  authority  shall 
apply  only  to  facilities  required  for  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  laboratories,  re- 
search and  testing  sites  and  facilities,  quar- 
ters, and  related  accommodations  for  em- 
ployees and  dependents  of  employees  of  the 
Administration,  and  such  other  speclal-pur- 
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pose  real  property  as  the  Administrator 
deems  to  be  necessary  in  and  outside  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Title  to  any  property  or 
Interest  therein,  real,  personal,  or  mixed  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  be  in 
the  United  States. 

(c)(1)  Tbe  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  provide,  construct,  or  maintain,  as  neces- 
sary and  when  not  otherwise  available,  the 
following  for  employees  and  their  dependents 
stationed  at  remote  locations: 

(A)  Emergency  medical  services  and  sup- 
plies. 

(B)  Food  and  other  subsistence  supplies 

(C)  Messing  facilities. 

(D)  Audiovisual  equipment,  accessories, 
and  supplies  for  recreation  and  training. 

(E)  Reimbursement  for  food,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  other  supplies  furnished  by 
such  employees  In  emergencies  for  the  tem- 
porary relief  of  distressed  persons. 

(F)  Living  and  working  quarters  and  fa- 
culties. 

(O)  Transportation  for  school-age  de- 
pendents of  employees  to  the  nearest  appro- 
priate educational  facilities. 

(2)  The  fiurnlshlng  of  medical  treatment 
under  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragrt4>h  (1) 
and  the  furnishing  of  services  and  supplies 
under  paragraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  at  prices  reflecting  reasonable 
value  as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

(3)  Proceeds  from  relmbtirsements  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  pay  directly  the  cost  of  such  work 
or  services,  to  repay  or  make  advances  to  ap- 
propriations or  funds  which  do  or  will  bear 
all  or  a  part  of  such  cost,  or  to  refund  excess 
sums  when  necessary;  except  that  such  pay- 
ments may  be  credited  to  a  service  or  working 
capital  fimd  otherwise  established  by  law, 
and  used  under  the  law  governing  funds.  If 
the  fund  is  available  for  use  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  performing  the  work  or  services 
for  which  payment  is  received. 

(d)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire any  of  the  following  described  rights 
if  the  property  acquired  thereby  Is  for  use 
in.  or  is  useful  to,  the  performance  of  func- 
tions vested  in  him: 

(1)  Copyrights,  patents,  and  applications 
for  patents,  deslg^ns,  processes,  q>eclficatlons, 
and  data. 

(2)  Licenses  under  copyrights,  patents,  and 
applications  for  patents. 

(3)  Releases,  before  suit  is  brought,  for 
past  Infringement  of  patents  or  copyrights. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
12  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  <42  UB.C.  2161-2166),  and  other 
applicable  law,  the  Administrator  shall  dis- 
seminate scientific,  technical,  and  practical 
inf(»ination  acquired  pursuant  to  this  title 
through  Information  programs  and  other 
appropriate  means,  and  shall  encourage  the 
dissemination  of  scientific,  technical,  and 
practical  information  relating  to  energy  so 
as  to  enlarge  the  fund  of  such  InfcxTiuttlon 
and  to  provide  that  free  interchange  of  ideas 
and  criticism  which  is  essential  to  scientific 
and  industrial  progress  tmd  public  under- 
standing. 

(f)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept, hold,  administer,  and  utlUse  gifts,  and 
bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating  tbe 
work  of  the  Administration.  Gifts  and  be- 
quests of  money  and  proceeds  frcMn  sales  of 
other  property  received  as  gifts  or  bequests 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  and  shall 
be  disbursed  upon  the  order  of  the  Admin- 
istrator. For  the  purposes  of  Federal  Income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  considered  as  a  gift 
or  bequest  to  the  United  States. 

INTEaiK    CO<»Onf  ATION 

8kc.  108.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  an  Energy 
Resources   Council.   The   Council   shall   be 


composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
ergy Research  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  such 
other  officials  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  President  may  designate.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council  to — 

(1)  Insure  communication  and  coordina- 
tion among  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  have  responsibilities  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of  energy 
policy  or  for  the  management  of  energy  re- 
sources; 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  for  measxures  to 
Improve  the  Implementation  of  Federal  en- 
ergy policies  or  the  management  of  energy 
resources  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
policies  and  activities  Involving  two  or  more 
Departments  or  Independent  agencies:   and 

(3)  advise  the  President  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  reorganization  recommendations 
required  by  section  110  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  may  not 
refuse  to  testify  before  the  Congress  or  any 
duly  authorized  oommlttee  thereof  regard- 
ing the  duties  of  the  Coiincil  or  other  mat- 
ters concerning  Interagency  coordination  of 
energy  policy  and  activities. 

(d)  This  section  shall  be  effective  no  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  such  earlier  date  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register,  and  shall  terminate  upon  enact- 
ment of  a  permanent  department  responsible 
for  energy  and  natural  resources  or  two  years 
after  such  effective  date,  whichever  shall 
occur  first. 

rUTURE  KEOEGANIZATION 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  as  promptly  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  June  30,  1975,  such  additional 
recommendations  as  he  deems  advisable  for 
organization  of  energy  and  related  functions 
in  the  Federal  Government,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  whether  or  not  there  shall 
be  established  (1)  a  Department  of  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  (2)  an  Energy 
Policy  Coimcil,  and  (3)  a  consolidation  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  regulatory  functions 
concerning  energy. 

(b)  This  report  shall  replace  and  serve  the 
purposes  of  tbe  report  required  by  section 
16(a)  (4)  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion Act. 

COOaDDTATION    WTTR    ENVBONICKNTAL    EITOBTS 

Sec.  110.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  establish  programs  to  ntilize  research  and 
development  performed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  minHnt»»  the  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  of  energy  projects.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  as  well  as  other  affected  agencies 
and  departments,  shall  cooperate  fully  wUb 
the  AdmlnlstratcH'  In  establishing  and  main- 
taining such  programs,  and  in  eetabllshing 
appropriate  Interagency  agreements  to  de- 
velop cooperative  programs  and  to  avoid  on* 
necessary  duplication. 

TITLE  n— NUCLEAR  REOULATORT 
COMMISSION 


ESTABLISRICXNT     UtTO 

Sec.  201.  (a)  (l)  There  is  established  an 
Independent  regulatory  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion which  shall  be  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers, each  of  whom  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Tbe  President  shall  designate 
one  member  of  the  Commission  as  Chairman 
thereof  to  serve  as  such  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.  The  Chairman  may  from 
time  to  time  designate  any  other  member  ot 
the  Commission  as  Acting  Chairman  to  act 
In  the  place  and  stead  of  the  Chairman  dur- 
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Ing  his  absence.  The  Chalrma  i  (or  the  Acting 
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the  Chairman) 

>f  the  CommlB- 

transaotlon  of 

It  three  mem 


Chairman  In  the  absence  of 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
Bion  and  a  quorum  for  the 

biislness  shall  consist  of  at  1( 

bers  present.  Each  member  <  f  the  CommlS' 
slon.  Including  the  Chalm  in.  shall  have 
equal  responsibility  and  autl  jrlty  In  all  de- 
cisions and  actions  of  the  Co  omlsBlon,  shall 
have  full  access  to  all  Infon  tatlon  relating 
to  the  performance  of  his  dut  es  or  responsi- 
bilities, and  shall  have  one  ote.  Action  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  de  ermlned  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  membei »  present.  The 
Chairman  (or  Acting  Chains  to  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Chairman)  shall  be  the  official 
spokesman  of  the  Commission  In  its  relations 
with  the  Congress,  Govemi  lent  agencies, 
persons,  or  the  public,  and,  oi  behalf  of  the 
Commission,  shall  see  to  the  :  althful  execu- 
tion of  the  policies  and  de  Islons  of  the 
Commission,  and  shall  report  ;hereon  to  the 
Commission  from  time  to  tine  or  as  the 
Commission  may  direct.  Tli^  Commission 
shall  have  an  official  seal  wilch  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed.  j 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Cc  lunlsslon  shall 
be  the  principal  executive  offi<  er  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  he  shall  exerc  se  all  of  the 
executive  and  administrative  t  motions  of  the 
Commission,  Including  funi  tlona  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  (A)  the  ap- 
pointment and  supervision  of  personnel  em- 
ployed under  the  Commlsslo  i  (other  than 
personnel  employed  rcgiUarly  and  full  time 
In  the  Unmedlate  offices  of  conunlssloners 
other  than  the  Chairman  ( nd  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  Let),  (B)  the 
distribution  of  business  am  >ng  personnel 
appointed  and  supervised  by  the  Chairman 
and  among  administrative  unl  &  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  (C)  the  use  and  ixpendlture  of 
funds. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  any  of  his  functions 
under  the  provisions  of  this  i  ubsectlon  the 
Chairman  shall  be  governed  b  '  general  poli- 
cies of  the  Commission  and  b  ■  such  regula- 
tory decisions,  findings,  and  <  etermlnatlons 
as  the  Commission  may  by  law  be  authorized 
to  make. 

(b)(1)  Members  of  the  Coi  unlsslon  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Preslden  ,  by  and  with 
the   advice   and   consent   of  1  tie   Senate. 

(2)  Appointments  of  membc  -s  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  ma  le  In  such  a 
manner  that  not  more  than  \  aree  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  n  smbers  of  the 
same  political  party. 

(c)  Each  member  shall  ser  «  (or  a  tenn 
of  five  years,  each  such  term  to  commence 
on  July  1,  except  that  of  the  five  members 
first  appointed  to  the  Commla  Ion,  one  shall 
serve  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for 
three  years,  one  for  four  year  ,  and  one  (or 
five  years,  to  be  designated  by  the  President 
•t  the  Ume  of  appointment. 

(d)  Such  initial  appolntm  mta  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  wltj  in  sixty  days 
of  the  signing  of  this  Act.  1  ny  Individual 
who  Is  serving  as  a  member  if  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  at  the  tlm  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  who  ma;  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  the  Con  mission,  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  deel  nated  by  the 
President,  but  which  term  si  all  terminate 
not  later  than  the  end  of  his  p  ■eeent  term  as 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energ  '  Commission, 
without  regard  to  the  require  aents  of  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  of  this  aeotl  n.  Any  sub- 
sequent appointment  of  sue  i  individuals 
shall  be  subject  to  the  prov  Blons  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  Coi  unlsslon  may 
be  removed  by  tba  President  t  r  Inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasanc  »  in  office.  No 
member  of  the  Commission  si  all  engage  In 
any  business,  vocation,  or  emp  oyment  other 
than  that  of  serving  as  a  n  imber  of  the 
Commission. 

(f)  There  are  hereby  tram  :erred  to  the 
Commission   all    the   llcensln(    amd   related 


regulatory  functions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Oommlsslon,  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Commission,  the  General  Counsel, 
and  other  officers  and"  components  of  the 
Commission — which  functions  officers,  oom- 
ponents,  and  personnel  are  excepted  from 
the  transfer  to  the  Administrator  by  section 
104(c)  of  this  Act. 

(g)  In  addition  to  other  functions  and 
personnel  transferred  to  the  Commission, 
there  are  also  transferred  to  the  Oonunls- 
slon — 

(1)  the  functions  of  the  Atomic  Safety 
and  Licensing  Board  Panel  and  the  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Appeal  Board; 

(3)  such  personnel  as  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  determines 
are  necessary  for  exercising  responsibilities 
under  section  206,  relating  to  research,  for 
the  purpose  of  confirmatory  assessment  re- 
lating to  licensing  and  other  regulation  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  and  of  this  Act. 

LICKMSINO  AND  RIXATED  Ri:0tTl,ATOIlT  rOrNCTIONS 
RESPECTING  SELECTED  ADMINISTRATION  FA- 
CILnTES 

Sec.  202.  Notwithstanding  the  exclusions 
provided  for  In  section  110  a.  or  any  other 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2140  fa) ) ,  the  Nuclear 
RegiUatory  Commission  shall,  except  as 
otherwise  specifically  provided  by  section  110 
b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2140(b)),  or  other  law, 
have  licensing  and  related  regulatory  au- 
thority pursuant  to  chapters  6,  7,  8,  and  10 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, as  to  the  following  facilities  of  the  Ad- 
ministration : 

(1)  Demonstration  Liquid  Metal  Past 
Breeder  reactors  when  (^erated  as  part  of 
the  power  generation  faculties  of  an  electric 
utility  system,  or  when  operated  In  any  other 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  suitability  for  commercial  application  of 
such  a  reactor. 

(2)  Other  demonstration  nuclear  reac- 
tors— except  those  in  existence  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act — when  operated  as  part 
of  the  power  generation  facilities  of  an  elec- 
tric utility  system,  or  when  operated  In  any 
other  manner  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  suitability  for  commercial  applica- 
tion of  such  a  reactor. 

(3)  Facilities  used  primarily  for  the  receipt 
and  storage  of  high-level  radioactive  wastes 
resulting  from  activities  licensed  under  such 
Act. 

(4)  Retrievable  Surface  Storage  Facilities 
and  other  facilities  authorized  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  subsequent  long-term  stor- 
age of  high-level  radioactive  waste  gener- 
ated by  the  Administration,  which  are  not 
used  for,  or  are  part  of,  research  and  devel- 
opnMnt  activities. 

OmCX  OF  NTJCLKAa  SXACTOK  REOTTIATION 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Commission  an  Office  of  Nuclear  Re- 
actor Regulation  under  the  direction  of  a 
Director  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulation,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commlaslon,  who 
may  report  directly  to  the  Commission,  as 
provided  In  section  209,  and  who  shaU  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  and  be  rsmovable  by  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Director  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulation 
shall  perform  anch  functions  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  delegate  including: 

(1)  Principal  licensing  and  regulation  In- 
volving all  facilities,  and  materials  licensed 
under  the  Atomic  Snergy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  associated  with  the  construction 
and  operation  of  nuclear  reactors  licensed 
imder  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended; 

(2)  Review  the  safety  and  safeguards  of 
all  such  facilities,  materials,  and  activities, 
and  such  review  functions  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited 


(A)  monitoring,  testing  and  recommend- 
ing  upgrading  of  systems  designed  to  prevent 
substantial  health  or  safSty  haEsids;  and 

(B)  evaluating  methods  of  transporting 
special  nuclear  and  other  nuclear  materials 
and  of  transporting  and  atorliig  hlgh-levtf 
radioactive  wastes  to  prevent  radiation  bas- 
ards  to  employees  and  the  general  public. 

(3)  Recommend  research  neeeosary  for  the 
discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  In  any  way  the  functions  of 
the  Administration  relating  to  the  safe  oper- 
ation of  all  facilities  resulting  from  all  activ- 
ities within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Adminis- 
tration pursuant  to  this  Act. 

orncc  or  inrcLZAB  mathosi.  bsvxtt 
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Sec.  304.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Commission  an  Office  of  Nuclear  Material 
Safety  and  Safeguards  under  the  dlreottoa 
of  a  Director  of  Nuclear  Material  Safety  and 
Safeguards,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission,  who  may  report  directly  to  the 
Commission  as  provided  in  section  209,  and 
who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  and  be  re- 
movable by  the  Commission. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Director  of  Nuclear  Material  Safety  and 
Safeguards  shall  perform  such  functions  as 
the  Commlaslon  shall  delegate  inclixllng: 

(1)  Principal  licensing  and  regulation  in- 
volving all  facllltlee  and  materials,  licensed 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  associated  with  the  processing, 
transport,  and  handling  of  nuclear  materials, 
Including  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
safeguards  against  threats,  thefts,  and  sabo- 
tage of  such  licensed  facilities,  and  mate- 
rials. 

(3)  Review  safety  and  safeguards  of  all 
such  facilities  and  materials  licensed  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  such  review  shall  Include,  but  not  bs 
limited 


(A)  monitoring,  testing,  and  recommend- 
ing upgrading  of  Internal  accounting  sys- 
tems for  special  nuclear  and  other  nuclear 
materials  licensed  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended; 

(B)  developing,  In  consultation  and  coor- 
dination with  the  Administration,  contin- 
gency plans  for  dealing  with  threats,  thefts. 
and  sabotage  relating  to  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials, high-level  radioactive  wastes  and  nu- 
clear faculties  resulting  from  all  aetlTltlts 
licensed  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1904,  as  amended; 

(C)  asseBslng  the  need  for,  and  the  feasi- 
bility of.  establishing  a  securtty  agency  with- 
in the  office  for  the  performance  of  the  safe- 
guards functions,  and  a  report  with  recom- 
mendations on  this  matter  shall  be  prepared 
within  one  year  of  the  eSeetlye  date  of  this 
Act  and  promptly  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Commtaslon. 

(3)  Recommending  research  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  more  effectively  i>erform  Its 
functl<ms. 

(0)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  limit  In  any  way  the  functions  of 
the  Administration  relating  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  special  nuclear  materials,  high-level 
radioactive  wastes  and  nuclear  facllltlee  re- 
sulting from  aU  activities  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Administration  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

Omat  OF  imrrt.wAm  laoTTlATOaT  BBSBASCR 

Sbc.  206.  (a)  rnxere  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Oommlaston  an  Office  of  Nuclear  Begula- 
tory  Research  under  the  direction  of  a  Dlrsc- 
tor  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research,  who  shidl 
be  appointed  by  the  Commission,  who  may 
report  directly  to  the  Commission  as  provided 
In  secUon  209,  and  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  and  be  removable  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Director  of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Beseardi 
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ilitU  perform  such  functions  as  the  Com- 
mlialon  shall  delegate  Including: 

(1)  DeveU^jilng  rerommamlattois  for  xa- 
mtith  deemed  naoeesary  fOr  pecfonnanoa  by 
ttks  Oommlfltfon  of  Its  Hrenaing  and  related 
ngulatory  tuneUaoji. 

(3)  Kngaging  la  or  contracting  for  research 
vtUch  the  Commlselon  deems  neoasaary  t<x 
tbe  perf onoanoe  o(  Its  llcenitng  and  zalated 
ngulatoiy  funettoos. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Admlnlstra- 
tioD  and  tbe  head  of  every  other  Federal 
■lency  shall — 

(1)  cooperate  with  ngpect  to  the  eetab- 
Ilihment  of  ptlorltlee  for  the  furnishing  of 
nob  research  oarvloea  as  requastad  by  tbe 
Oommlsslon  for  the  oon4u<;t  c2  its  funotlona; 

(2)  furnish  to  the  Commlaslop.  on  a  relm- 
bnrsable  basts,  through  their  own  facilities 
or  by  contract  or  ot^r  arrangement,  such 
iHMurch  services  as  the  Commission  deems 
naoessary  and  zequests  for  the  part ormanoe 
of  Its  functions;  and 

(3)  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
Disslon  on  zeaearch  and  develoimtent  matters 
of  mutual  Interest  and  proTkle  such  Inf  orma- 
tkui  and  physical  access  to  Its  faculties  aa 
will  assist  the  Commlaslon  In  acquiring  the 
opertlse  nnnessary  to  perform  Ita  llcanatng 
ud  related  regulatory  functions. 

(d)  Nothing  in  subaeetlons  (a)  and  (b)  of 
tills  section  or  aeetlon  301  ot  this  Act  shaU 
be  construed  to  1  mlt  In  any  way  the  func- 
tions of  the  Adzttlnlstratlon  relating  to  the 
ikfety  of  activities  vrlthln  the  Jiirladlotlon  of 
the  Administration. 

(e)  Each  Federal  agency,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  existing  law,  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Commission  and  provide  such  Infw- 
mstion  and  research  services,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  aa  It  may  have  or  be  raason- 
kbly  able  to  acquire. 

NONCOMPLIANCE 

8BC.  206.  (a)  Any  Individual  director,  or 
reqionsible  officer  of  a  firm  constructing, 
onilng,  operating,  or  supplying  the  com- 
ponents of  any  facility  or  acttvtty  which  Is 
licensed  or  otherwise  regulated  pursuant  to 
tlM  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1984  aa  »maan^^ 
or  pursiuuit  to  this  Act,  who  obtalna  In- 
fennatlon  reasonably  Indicating  that  maelti 
fsdllty  or  aotlTlty  or  baalo  oonqionanta  acqH 
pUed  to  such  faculty  or  aettrtty — 

(1)  falls  to  oomply  with  the  Atomic  Xn- 
Bgy  Act  of  190*.  aa  amended,  or  any  appllo- 
tble  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  lleanaa  of 
the  Oommlsslon  ralattng  to  substantial 
Mfety  hasards.  or 

(2)  contains  a  defect  which  could  create 
ft  substantia;  safety  hassard,  as  defined  by 
Kgulatlons  which  the  Commlaslon  shaU 
promulgate, 

ihaU  immediately  notify  the  Oommlsslon 
of  such  failure  to  oomply,  or  of  such  defect, 
unless  such  person  has  actual  knowledge 
that  the  Commission  has  been  adequately 
Informed  of  such  defect  or  failure  to  oomply. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  con- 
tdoualy  falls  to  provide  the  notice  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Shall  be 
(ubject  to  a  civil  penalty  In  an  amount  equal 
to  tbe  amount  provided  by  section  384  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

(c)  The  requirements  of  this  section  ahaU 
be  prominently  posted  on  the  piemlaea  of 
toy  facility  Ucensed  or  otherwise  regulated 
pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964, 
u  amended. 

(d)  "Hie  C<umnls8lon  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct such  reasonable  Inspections  and  other 
enforcement  actlvltlee  as  needed  to  Insure 
compliance  with  tbe  provisions  of  this 
•ectlon. 

IfDOLXAB  aNSBUT  CXVTBB  SttS  CDBTKT 

Bec.  207.  (a)(1)  The  CommJaakn  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  or  cause  to  he 
made  under  its  direction,  a  natlcmal  surrey, 
*blch  BhaU  Include  consideration  of  each  of 
the  existing  or  future  electric  reliabUlty  re- 


gions, or  other  i4)propriate  regional  areas,  to 
locate  and  identify  possible  nuclear  energy 
center  sltea.  Thla  survey  shaU  be  conducted 
In  cooperation  with  other  Interested  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies,  and  tbe  views  of 
intereatad  persons,  mcludlng  electric  utU- 
Itles,  dtlaena'  groups,  and  others.  shaU  be 
solicited  and  ocmsldsred. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"nuclear  energy  center  site"  means  any  site. 
Including  a  alte  not  restricted  to  land,  large 
enough  to  support  utUlty  operations  or  other 
elements  of  the  total  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  or 
both  Including,  If  appropriate,  nuclear  fuel 
reprocessing  facilities,  nuclear  fuel  fabrica- 
tion plants,  retrievable  nuclear  waste  stor- 
age facilities,  and  uranium  enrichment  fa- 
cilities. 

(3)  The  survey  shaU  Include— 

(a)  a  regional  evaluation  of  natural  re- 
sources. Including  land,  air,  and  water  re- 
sources, available  for  use  In  connection  with 
nuclear  energy  center  sites;  estimates  of 
future  electric  power  requirements  that  can 
be  served  by  each  nuclear  energy  center  site; 
an  assessment  of  the  economic  Impact  of  each 
nuclear  energy  site;  and  consideration  of  any 
other  relevant  factors.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  population  distribution,  proximity 
to  electric  load  centers  and  to  other  elements 
of  the  fuel  cycle,  transmission  ime  rights-of- 
way,  and  the  avaUabUity  of  other  fuel  re- 
sources; 

(b)  an  evaluation  of  the  environmental 
Impact  likely  to  result  from  oonstructKxi  and 
operation  of  such  nuclear  energy  centers. 
Including  an  evaluation  whether  such  riu- 
clear  energy  centers  will  result  In  greater  or 
lesser  environmental  Impact  than  separate 
siting  of  the  reactors  and/or  fuel  cycle  facu- 
lties; and 

(c)  consideration  of  the  use  of  federally 
owned  property  and  other  property  desig- 
nated for  public  use,  but  excluding  national 
parks,  national  forests,  national  wilderness 
areas,  and  national  historic  monuments. 

(4)  A  repcMrt  of  tbe  results  of  the  survey 
ShaU  be  published  and  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  and  tbe  CouncU  on  Environ  mental 
Quality  not  later  than  one  year  ttom  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  public,  and  ShaU  be 
updated  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as  the 
Commission,  In  Its  disaretlon.  deems  advis- 
able. The  rep<xt  shall  Include  the  Oommls- 
BlonlB  evaluatlmi  of  the  results  of  ttie  survey 
and  any  condnalons  and  recommendatlrais, 
Including  reccmimendatlcms  for  legislation, 
which  the  Oommlsslon  may  have  concerning 
the  feaslbUlty  and  practlcaUty  of  locatmg 
nuclear  power  reactors  and/or  other  elements 
of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  on  nuclear  energy 
center  sites.  The  Commission  Is  authorlaed 
to  adopt  poUcles  which  wUl  encourage  the 
location  of  nuclear  power  reactors  and  related 
fuel  cycle  faculties  on  nuclear  energy  center 
sites  Insofar  as  practicable. 

ABNOEMAL   OCCI7RRENCE    REPORTS 

Sec.  308.  TtM  Oommlsslon  shall  submit  te 
tbe  Congress  each  quarter  a  report  Ustlng 
for  that  period  any  abnormal  oeeurrenoes  at 
or  associated  with  any  facility  which  la  li- 
censed or  otherwise  regulated  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Xnergy  Act  of  19S4  aa  amended, 
or  pursuant  to  this  Act.  For  tbe  purpoees  of 
this  section  an  abnormal  oeeurranoa  Is  an 
unB(diedu]ed  incident  or  event  whiCh  the 
Commission  determines  is  significant  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  health  or  tafety. 
Nothing  in  tbe  preceding  sentence  shaU 
limit  the  authority  of  a  court  to  review  the 
detennlnatton  of  the  Oommlsslon.  Each 
such  report  shall  contain — 

(1)  the  date  and  place  of  each  occur- 
rence; 

(3)  tha  aatute  and  probate  oonaequeooe 
of  eaeh  oeouzrsnoe; 

(3)  the  catiae  or  causes  of  eaeh;  and 

(4)  any  action  taken  to  prevent  reoccur- 
rence; 


the  Commission  shall  also  provide  as  wide 
dissemination  to  the  public  of  the  Informa- 
tion specified  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  thla 
section  as  reasonably  possible  within  fifteen 
days  of  Its  receiving  Information  of  each  ab- 
normal occurrence  and  shaU  provide  aa 
wide  dissemination  to  the  public  as  reason- 
ably possible  of  the  Information  apedfled  In 
clauaee  (3)  and  (4)  as  soon  as  such  Infor- 
mation becomes  available  to  tt. 

OTHXa  OFFICKaS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  ap- 
point an  Executive  Directtw  for  Operations, 
who  ShaU  serve  at  tbe  pleasure  ct  and  be  re- 
movable by  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Oommtaslon  may 
direct,  except  that  the  Executive  Director 
ShaU  not  limit  the  authority  of  tbe  director 
of  any  comi>onent  organization  provided  in 
this  Act  to  communicate  with  or  report 
directly  to  the  Commission  when  such  direc- 
tor of  a  component  organization  deems  It 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  responsibUitles. 

(c)  There  shaU  be  In  the  OmnmlssltMi  not 
more  than  five  additional  officers  i4>polnted 
by  the  Commission.  Hie  poaltiona  of  tadx 
officers  ShaU  be  considered  career  posltloiia 
and  be  subject  to  subsection  161d.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act. 

TITLE  ni— MISCELLANEOUS  AND  TRANSI- 
TIONAL PROVISIONS 

TRANSmONAL     PROVISIOMS 

Sec  301.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  whenever  aU  of  the  functions  or 
programs  of  an  agency,  or  other  body,  or  any 
component  thereof,  affected  by  this  Act,  have 
been  transferred  from  that  agency,  or  othn 
body,  or  any  component  thereof  by  this  Act, 
the  agency,  or  other  body,  or  component 
thereof  shaU  lapse.  If  an  agency,  or  other 
body,  or  any  cranponent  thereof,  lapses  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence,  each  posi- 
tion and  office  therein  which  was  exprestiy 
authorised  by  law,  or  the  Incimabent  of  which 
was  autborlaed  to  receive  oMnpenaatlon  at 
the  rate  iMrsecrlbed  for  an  office  or  position 
at  level  n,  m.  IV.  or  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  (6  UJ3.0.  6318-8310).  shaU  lapf. 

(b)  AU  orders,  detwrmlnatlons,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  contracts,  cwtUlcatos,  U- 
censes.  and  privileges — 

(1 )  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  aUowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presl- 
dsnt.  any  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
official  thereof,  or  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction.  In  the  performance  of  functlona. 
which  are  transferred  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  thla 
Act  takes  effect, 

shaU  continue  In  effect  according  to  their 
terms  \intu  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  by  the  President, 
the  Administrator,  the  Commlaslon,  or  other 
authorized  officials,  a  court  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiotion,  <:»■  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  not 
affect  any  proeeed}-\g  pending,  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect,  before  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commlsilon  or  any  department  or 
agency  (or  component  thereof)  functions  of 
which  are  transferred  by  this  Act;  but  sudb 
proceedings,  to  the  extent  that  they  relate 
to  functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  etm- 
tlnued.  Orders  ahaU  be  Issued  In  such 
proceedings,  appeals  shaU  be  taken  there- 
from, and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted;  and  orders  Issued  In  any  such 
proceedings  ahall  continue  In  effect  untU 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  revoked 
by  a  dxily  authorised  official,  by  a  court  of 
emnpetent  Jurtedletlon.  or  by  operation  of 
law.  Nothing  in  this  eobaaotloa  abaU  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  djseuutlnnance  or 
modlfloatlon  ot  any  such  proceeding  imder 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  tbe 
same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could  have 
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ahau  b* 

rendered, 

as  If  this  Act 


ler  proceeding 
offlcer  In  his 


been  dUcontlnued  If  thl«  A  t  had  not  been 
enacted. 

<d)  Except  as  provided  In&ubeectlon  (f)  — 

( 1 )  the  provisions  at  th  i  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  conunence<l  prloi  to  the  date  this 
Act  takes  effect,  and 

(2)  in  all  such  sulta  pr. 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  jud, 
In  the  same  manner  and  eff 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(e)  No  suit,  action,  or 
commenced  by  or  against  a__  „„^^.  ^„  »^„ 
official  capacity  as  an  offlcer  >t  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  functions  sf  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act.  shaU  ■  }ate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  thla  Ac  .  No  cause  of 
action  by  or  against  any  (  apartment  or 
agency,  functions  of  which  i  re  transferrec* 
by  this  Act.  or  by  or  agalnat  ar  f  offlcer  there- 
of in  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  let.  Caufies  of 
actions,  suits,  actions,  or  oth  r  proceedings 
may  be  asserted  by  or  again  it  the  United 
States  or  such  official  as  may  )e  appropriate 
and,  la  any  litigation  pending  when  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect,  the  court  mi  y  at  any  time, 
on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of  a  ly  party,  enter 
any  order  which  will  give  effec  ;  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(f)  If,  before  the  date  on  ■(  hlch  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  or 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  ;apaclty,  is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  xmder  this  Act  any  func- 
tion of  such  department,  age  icy.  or  offlcer 
Is  transferred  to  the  Admlnlst  ator  or  Com- 
mission, or  any  other  official,  t  len  such  suit 
shaU  be  continued  as  If  this  Act  had  not 
been  enacted,  with  the  Adn  Inlstrator  or 
Conmilssion,  or  other  official,  as  the  case 
may  be.  substituted. 

(g)  Pinal  orders  and  actions  of  any  official 
or  component  in  the  perfona  nee  of  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act  ihall  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  to  the  same  extent 
and  In  the  same  manner  aa  if  i  uch  orders  or 
actions  had  been  made  or  take  i  by  the  offl- 
cer. department,  agency,  or  In  itrumentallty 
in  the  performance  of  such  1  inctlons  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  effe<  tlve  date  of 
this  Act.  Any  statutory  requlr  mente  relat- 
ing to  notices,  hearings,  actl  in  upon  the 
record,  or  administrative  revle  v  that  apply 
to  any  function  transferred  by  ills  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  performance  of  th  kse  functions 
by  the  Administrator  or  Comm  Bslon,  or  any 
officer  or  component. 

(h)  With  respect  to  any  fu  ictlon  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  perforr  ed  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  refe  -ence  In  any 
other  law  to  any  department  <r  agency,  or 
any  offlcer  or  office,  the  functl  ms  of  which 
are  so  transferred,  shall  be  de«  med  to  refer 
to  the  Admlntetratlon.  the  Adn  Inlstrator  or 
Commission  or  other  office  (  r  official  In 
which  this  Act  vests  such  fune  tlona. 

(1)  Nothing  contained  In  tl  la  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  limit,  curtail  abollah.  or 
terminate  any  function  of  t  le  President 
which  he  bad  Immediately  befi  re  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act;  or  to  1  mlt.  curtail. 
abolUh.  or  terminate  his  auth  irlty  to  per- 
form such  function;  or  to  II  nit,  curtail, 
abollah.  or  terminate  his  auth<  rlty  to  dele- 
gate, redelegate.  or  terminate  any  delega- 
tion of  functlona. 

(J)  Any  reference  In  this  Act  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  be  deemed  t  i  include,  as 
appropriate,  references  thereto  as  now  or 
hereafter  amended  or  suppleme  ited. 

(k)  Except  aa  may  be  otherw  se  expressly 
provided  In  this  Act,  aU  f  unctlc  as  expressly 
conferred  by  this  Act  shaU  be  In  addition 
to  and  not  In  substitution  fc  r  functions 
existing  Immediately  before  the «  Tectlve  date 
of  this  Act  and  transferred  by  1  tils  Act. 

TBANSrxa    OF    PnUOIfMXL   ANI      OTRBt 
KATTKBS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Except  aa  prov  ded  In  the 
next  sentence,  the  personnel  «  oaployed  in 
connection   with,    and   the   pen  >anel    posl- 
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tlona,  assets,  Uabllltlea,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorlzatiouB.  allooatlona,  and 
other  funda  employed,  held,  uaed,  arising 
from,  available  to  or  to  "be  made  available  in 
connection  with  the  functlona  and  programs 
transferred  by  thia  Act,  are,  aubjeet  to  sec- 
tion aoa  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  I960  (81  U.8.C.  681c),  corre- 
spondingly transferred  for  appropriate  allo- 
cation. Personnel  positions  expressly  cre- 
ated by  law,  personnel  occupying  those  po- 
sitions on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and 
personnel  authorized  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  for  offices  and  po- 
sitions at  levels  n,  in,  IV,  or  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  (6  UjS.C.  8313-8316)  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  301  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
transfer  of  nontemporary  personnel  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  not  cause  any  such 
employee  to  to  be  separated  or  reduced  in 
grade  or  compensation  for  one  year  after 
auch  transfer. 

(c)  Any  person  who,  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  held  a  position  compensated  in 
accordance  with  the  Executive  Schedule  pre- 
acrlbed  In  chapter  53  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  who.  without  a  break  In 
service,  is  appointed  In  the  Administration 
to  a  position  having  duties  comparable  to 
those  performed  Immediately  preceding  his 
appointment  shall  continue  to  be  compen- 
sated In  his  new  posiUon  at  not  leae  than 
the  rate  provided  for  his  previous  position. 

mcroxNTAi,  oisposmoNB 
Sbc.  303.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  additional  incidental  dispositions  of 
personnel,  personnel  positions,  assets,  liabili- 
ties, contracts,  property,  records,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  author- 
izations, allocations,  and  other  funds  held, 
uaed,  arising  from,  available  to  or  to  be  made 
available  in  connection  with  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act.  as  he  mav  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  Intent  and 
purpose  of  this  Act. 


OUtNlTlONS 

Sec.  304.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  any  reference  to  "function"  or  "func- 
tions" shall  be  deemed  to  Include  references 
to  duty,  obligation,  power,  authority,  respon- 
slbUlty.  right,  privilege,  and  activity,  or  the 
plural  thereof,  aa  the  case  may  be;  and 

(2)  any  reference  to  "perform"  or  "per- 
formance", when  used  in  relation  to  func- 
Uons,  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the  exercise 
of  power,  authority,  rights,  and  prlvUeges. 

ATrrHOBIZATION   OF   APPSOPRIATIOKa 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  appropriations  made  under  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  annual  authorization. 

(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations  to  the 
Commission  shall  reffect  the  need  for  effec- 
tive licensing  and  other  regulation  of  the 
nuclear  power  industry  In  relation  to  the 
growth  of  such  Industry. 

COKPTBOIXn   OKNXKAL   AITSrr 

Sec.  30fl.  (a)  Section  166.  "Comptroller 
General  Audit"  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ap- 
plicable, respectively,  to  the  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  activities  under  title  I  and  to  the 
activities  under  title  n. 

(b)  The  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  audit,  review,  and  evaluate  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  title  H 
of  this  Act  by  the  Nuclear  Safety  and  Li- 
censing CommlsBlon  (l)  Not  later  than  sixty 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
the  Comptroller  General  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congreos  a  report  on  his  audit. 
Which  shall  contain,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  licensing  and  related  regulatory  activities 


of  the  Commission  and  the  operations  of  ths 
Offlce  of  Nuclear  Safety  Besearcb  and  the 
Bureau  of  Nuelaar  Materials  Security; 

(2)  an  craluatlon  of  the  effect  of  such 
Commission  activities  on  the  efficiency,  effec- 
Uveness,  and  safety  with  which  the  activities 
Ucensed  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  are  carried  out; 

(3)  recommendations  concerning  any  leg- 
islation he  deems  necessary,  and  the  reasons 
therefor,  for  Improving  the  Implementation 
of  title  n. 

EXPORTS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Adn^inlstrator  shall  lu 
aoon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  yeax-,  make  a  report  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Administration  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  Include 
a  statement  of  the  short-range  and  long- 
range  goals,  priorities,  and  plana  of  the  Ad- 
ministration together  with  an  aaeeasment  of 
the  progreaa  made  toward  the  attainment  of 
those  objectives  and  toward  the  more  effec- 
tive and  efflcient  management  of  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  coordination  of  its  func- 
tions. 

(b)  During  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  Administration,  the  Administrator,  m 
collaboration  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
shall  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  transferring  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  other  Federal 
agencies  the  functions  of  the  Administrator 
respecting  military  application  and  restricted 
data,  and  within  one  year  after  the  Admin- 
istrator first  takes  offlce  the  Administrate 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  President,  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress,  setting  forth  his 
comprehensive  analysis,  the  principal  alter- 
natives, ana  th©  specific  recommendations  of 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall,  aa  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
make  a  report  to  the  President  for  aubmls- 
alon  to  the  Congreaa  on  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Such  report  shall  Include  a  clear  statement 
of  the  short-range  and  long-range  goals,  pri- 
orities, and  plans  of  the  Commission  as  they 
relate  to  the  benefits,  costs,  and  risks  of 
commercial  nuclear  power.  Such  report  shall 
also  Include  a  clear  description  of  the  Com- 
mission's activities  and  findings  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas — 

(1)  insuring  the  safe  design  of  nuclear 
powerplants  and  other  licensed  facilities; 

(2)  Inveetlgatlng  abnormal  occurrences 
and  defects  In  nuclear  powerplants  and  other 
Ucensed  facilities; 

(3)  safeguarding  special  nuclear  materials 
at  all  stages  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle; 

(4)  investigaUng  suspected,  attempted,  or 
actual  thefts  of  special  nuclear  materials 
In  the  licensed  sector  and  developing  con- 
tingency plans  for  dealing  with  such  In- 
cidents; 

(5)  Inaurlng  the  safe,  permanent  disposal 
of  high-level  radioactive  wastes  through  the 
licensing  of  nuclear  activities  and  faculties; 

(6)  protecting  the  public  against  the  haz- 
ards of  low-lev»l  radioactive  emiasiona  from 
licensed  nuclear  activities  and  faculties. 

rNFORMATION    TO    OOMMTnTES 

Sec.  308.  The  Administrator  shall  keep  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  fuUy 
and  currently  informed  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  Admlnlstretion'a  activities. 

TKAKSFBI   or   FUVnS 

Sec.  809.  The  Administrator,  when  author- 
Ized  in  an  appropriation  Act,  may,  in  any 
flacal  year,  transfer  funds  from  one  appro- 
priation to  another  within  the  Admlnlstra* 
tton;  except,  that  no  appropriation  shall  be 
either  Increased  or  decreased  pursuant  to  tti» 
section  by  more  than  6  per  oantimi  of  the 
appnqjrlatlon  for  such  flacal  year. 
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CONFOBMnfC    AMXNDMKina   TO   CSaTAXN    OTHKB 
LAWS 

Sec.  310.  Subchapter  n  ^relating  to  Xxecu- 
tire  Schedule  pay  rates)  of  chapter  63  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as 
foUows: 

(1)  Section  6818  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(8)  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
iBiaslon."  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(8) 
Chairman,  Nuclear  Begulatory  C<»nmlaalon.", 
tod  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 

"(32)  Administrator  of  Emargy  Besearcb 
snd  Development  Admlnlatratfam.". 

(2)  Sectkm  6314  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "(42)  Itombers.  Atomlo  Snargy  Com- 
mission." and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(42) 
Uembers,  Nuclear  Begulatory  Commlaalon.", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(60)  Deputy  Admlnlatrator,  Energy  Be- 
learch  and  I3evelopment  Administration.". 

(3)  Section  6316  la  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (60),  and  by  adding  at  the 
tod  thereof  the  following : 

"(100)  Assistant  Administrators,  Energy 
Beaearch  and  Development  Administration 
(6). 


the  office  is  filled  as  provided  in  this  Act. 
While  so  acting,  such  persons  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rates  provided  by  this 
Act  for  the  respective  offices  in  which  they 
act. 

TITLE  IV— SEX  DISCRIMINATION 

BEX   DISCRIMINATION   PROHIBITED 


ENXaOT    PRIOSITIES 


'(101)  Director  of  Nuclear  Beactor  Begu- 
lation.  Nuclear  Begulatny  Oranmlsslon. 

"(102)  Director  of  Nuclear  Material  Safety 
and  Safeguards,  Nuclear  Begulatory  Oom- 
gilaslon. 

"(103)  Director  of  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Basearch,  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

"(104)  Executive  Director  for  Operations, 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission." 

(4)  Section  8816  la  amended  by  striking 
oat  paragraphs  (29),  (63),  (69),  and  (102), 
ky  striking  out  "(81)  General  Counsel  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conanlaalon,"  and  inserting 
ta  Ueu  thereof  "(81)  General  Counsel  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(134)  General  Counsel,  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration. 

"(136)  Additional  offlcera.  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  (8). 

"(136)  Additional  officers,  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  (6) .". 

SSPARABIUTT 

Sec.  311.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance. Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
Tlslon  to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
ihall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

0TZCTIVE     DATE    AND     INTXaiK     APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  313.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment,  or  on  such  earlier  date  as 
the  President  may  prescribe  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register;  except  that  any  of 
the  officers  provided  for  in  title  I  of  this  Act 
may  be  nominated  and  appointed,  as  pro- 
Tided  by  this  Act,  at  any  time  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Funds  avail- 
able to  any  department  or  agency  (or  any 
offlclal  or  component  thereof),  any  func- 
tions of  which  are  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Commission  by  this 
Act.  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  and 
•qjenses  of  any  offlcer  appointed  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  untU  such  time  as  funds 
te  that  purpose  are  otherwise  available. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  offlcer  required 
by  this  Act  to  bo  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shill 
not  have  entered  upon  offlce  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  President  may  desig- 
nate any  offlcer,  wliose  appointment  was 
Jaqulred  to  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  who  was  such 
•a  offlcer  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
*ate  of  this  Act,  to  act  In  such  offlce  until 


Sec.  401.  No  person  shall  on  the  gro\md 
of  sex  be  excluded  from  participation  In,  be 
denied  a  license  under,  be  denied  the  bene- 
fits of,  or  be  subjected  to  dlscrlinlnatlon 
under  any  program  or  activity  carried  on 
or  receiving  Federal  assistance  imder  any 
title  of  this  Act.  This  provision  will  be  en- 
forced through  agency  provisions  and  rules 
similar  to  those  already  estabUshed,  with 
respect  to  racial  and  other  discrimination 
under  tttle  VI  of  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of 
1964.  However,  this  remedy  Is  not  exclusive 
and  will  not  prejudice  or  cut  <rff  any  other 
legal  remedies  avaUable  to  a  dlscrlmlnatee. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bUl  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  amended  title  pn^iosed  by 
the  Senate  amendment,  amend  the  title  ao  as 
to  read:  "An  Act  to  reorganize  and  consoli- 
date certain  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  a  new  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  and  In  a  new  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  in  order  to 
promote  more  efficient  management  of  such 
functions.". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

CHET  HOLiriELD, 

william  s.  mooshxad, 
Fbinand  St  Germain, 
Don  Fdoca, 
FkANX  Horton, 
John  Wtdler, 
Clarence  J.  Brown, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Sam  J.  Eavm.  Jr., 
Hknst  M.  Jacieson, 
Edmttnd  S.  Muskix, 
Abk  Ribicopp, 
Charles  Pebct, 
Jacob  Javits, 
Edward  J.  Oobnet, 
W.  V.  Roth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Commtiteb  op  Conterence 

The  managen  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
11610)  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
a  new  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
nilnlstration  and  In  a  Nuclear  Energy  Com- 
mission In  order  to  promote  more  efflcient 
management  of  such  functions,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  e^lanatlon  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managere 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report. 

Except  for  certain  clarifying,  clerical,  con- 
forming, and  other  technical  changes,  the 
changes  made  to  deal  with  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment are  noted  below. 

TITLS NAME    OP    OOMMIBBION 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  title 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Nuclear  Energy 
Commission  to  the  Nuclear  Safety  and  Li- 
censing Oommiaaion.  The  name  substituted 
by  the  conferees  is  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, and  conforming  changes  are  made 
in  the  text. 

The  short  title,  "Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974,"  foUows  the  Senate  amendment 
(section  1).  The  House  bUl  was  passed  In 
1973. 


The  Senate  amendment.  In  the  declaration 
of  purpose  (subaectlon  2(b) ),  included  a  ref- 
erence to  "generai  baaic  research  actlvltiea 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlaalon  (ABC) 
as  among  the  ftmctions  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration (ERDA),  and  contained  a  pro- 
viso that  ERDA  give  no  "unwarranted  prior- 
ity" to  any  energy  technology.  Certain  guide- 
lines for  the  determination  of  priorities  were 
set  forth  (subsection  2(e)). 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  the 
Senate  reference  to  "general  basic  research 
activities";  restates  the  language  on  "un- 
warranted priority"  in  poelUve  terms  to  make 
clear  that  all  possible  sources  of  energy  will 
be  developed,  consistent  with  warranted 
priorities;  and  modifies  the  language  on  de- 
termination of  priorities  to  make  clear  that 
the  Administrator  of  ERDA  will  have  to  take 
Into  account  a  range  of  facton  In  developing 
suitable  programs. 

SMALL  BtrSINBSS  PARTICIPATION 

The  Senate  amendment  (subsection  2(d) ) 
Included  in  the  declaration  of  purpose  a  ref- 
erence to  snuOl  buslnese  participation  m 
Federal  granta  and  contracta  relating  to 
energy  reaearch,  development,  and  demon- 
strations; and  provided  (subsection  103(b) ) 
for  consultation  between  the  Administrators 
of  ERDA  and  the  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration (8BA)  In  carrying  out  this  poUcy. 

The  conference  substitute  (section  2(d)) 
combines  the  two  references  to  Kmny  bxisl- 
ness,  with  modified  language.  The  sense  of 
the  declaration  is  that  small  business  should 
be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate and  shoiUd  be  treated  fairly  and 
equitably  in  Federal  contract  and  grant 
awards.  Such  partic^tion  would  hinge  upon 
the  avallabiUty  of  qualified  smaU  biisiness 
firms  to  perform  the  needed  services  rather 
than  on  some  mathematical  formula  for  the 
awarding  of  contracts  and  grants  to  small 
business. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TOP  OFFICERS  OF  ERDA 

In  several  instances,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment prescribed  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tions of  Administrator,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, and  Assistant  Adminlstratore. 

(1)  The  Senate  amendment  (section  103 
(a))  specified  that  the  Administrator  be 
"appointed  from  civilian  life"  and  that  the 
appointee  shall  not  have  been  a  commis- 
sioned officer  In  the  Armed  Forces  for  at 
least  five  years  prior  to  his  appointment. 

The  conference  substitute  foUowa  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  a  change  reducing  the 
five-year  limitation  to  two  years. 

(2)  The  Senate  amendment  (section  102 
(c) )  provided  that  the  Administrator  and 
Deputy  Administrator  be  appointed  ". . .  from 
among  individuals  who.  by  reason  of  their 
training  and  experience  are  specially  quaU- 
fled  to  manage  a  fuU  range  of  energy  re- 
search and  development  programs." 

The  conference  substitute  includes  the 
Senate  language,  but  replaces  "training" 
with  "general  background."  The  conferees 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  an  individu- 
al's background  and  experience,  not  neces- 
sarUy  his  formal  education,  which  should 
bear  heavUy  on  his  qualifications  to  manage 
a  ftiU  range  of  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

(3)  The  Seriate  amendment  (section  102 
(d))  required  each  Assistant  Administrator 
to  be  appointed  ".  .  .  from  among  individu- 
als who,  'jy  reason  of  training  and  experi- 
ence, are  specially  qualified  to  manage  the 
energy  technology  area  assigned  to  such 
Assistant  Administrator." 

This  language  Is  lncorp<H:ated  in  the  con- 
ference substitute  (subsection  loa(d)),  with 
a  modification  to  replace  "training"  with 
"general  background." 
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'    SPKCinC    TTTLKS 


In  several  Instances,  1  le  Senate  amend 
ment  associated  specific  t  itlM  with  top  level 
officers,  designated  titles 

ferently  from  the  House  ^ , 

the  number  of  top-level  ]  oaltlona  In  XRDA. 

(1)  The  Deputy  AdmlnJ  itrstor  (subsection 
102(b))  was  given  specla  responslblUty  for 
International  coofwratlon  In  energy  and  re- 
lated environmental  reset  xch  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  conference  substlt  ite  provides  that 
this  special  responsibility  le  assigned  by  the 
Administrator  to  an  offlo  r  of  his  choosing, 
rather  than  by  statute  to  1  le  Deputy  Admln< 
Istrator;  and  this  provlslo:  i  la  made  a  part  of 
fubaectlon  103  (h),  which  relatea  to  the  a»- 
Hgnment  of  functions  o  offlcers  by  the 
ArtmintBtratur. 

The  conferees,  by  inclu  ling  a  reference  to 
International  cooperation  In  energy  research 
and  development,  empha  ize  the  worldwide 
Importance  and  Impact  o  energy  problemst 
and  the  need  for  coopera  Ion  by  the  United 
States  with  other  natloni  in  energy  affairs. 
At  the  same  time,  the  coni  trees  wish  to  make 
It  clear  that  ERDA  actlvlt  es  looking  towani 
International  cooperation  In  no  way  limit 
State  Department  respon  Iblllty  and  activ- 
ities. 

(2)  The  House  bill  (j  jbsectlon  102(c)) 
provided  for  an  Assistant  Administrator  for 
national  security.  The  £  snate  amendment 
(subsection  102(d))  dest  ;nated  this  officer 
an  Assistant  AdmlnlstraU  r  for  defense  pro- 
grams. 

The  conference  subst  tute  retains  the 
House  designation.  The  conferees  believe 
that  "national  security,"  is  a  more  encom- 
passing term,  suitably  des<  rlbes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Assistant  i  dmlnlstrator  who 
will  be  In  charge  of  nuc  ear  weapons  pro- 
grams and  all  matters  rela  ed  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  as  ;hat  term  Is  used 
In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  aa 
amended. 

(3)  The  House  bUl  (a  ibsectlon  102(o)) 
provided  for  an  AssUtant  Administrator  for 
research  and  advanced  en  srgy  systems.  The 
Senate  amendment  (subse  tlon  loa(d) )  des- 
ignated this  officer  an  Ass  itant  Administra- 
tor for  Solar.  Qeothermal,  md  Advanced  En- 
ergy Systems. 

The  conference  substltui  b  Incorporates  the 
Senate  designation. 

(4)  The  House  bill  (s  ibsectlon  102(c) ) 
provided  for  Ave  Asslsta  it  Admlnlstratora 
with  designated  areas  of  responsibility.  In- 
cluding an  Assistant  Adm  nlstrator  for  "en- 
vironment, safety,  and  e  >n8ervatlon."  The 
Senate  amendment  (subse  tlon  103(d) )  pro- 
vided for  six  Assistant  /  Imlnlstrators  in- 
cluding one  for  "environ  nent  and  safety" 
and  another  for  "oonserva  Ion." 

The  conference  substltu  s  Incorporates  the 
Senate  provisions,  thus  pr  vldlng  a  separate 
Assistant  Administrator  :or  conservation. 
The  conferees  recognize  t  le  Importance  of 
energy  conservation,  and  r  quire  that  ERDA 
support  research  In.  and  development  of. 
energy-efficient  equipment  i,  devices,  meth- 
ods, and  processes. 

(6)  The  House  bill  (m  bseotlon  103(e) ) 
provided  for  seven  officers  tx  executive  level 
V  in  ERDA,  who  were  to  b<  considered  career 
officers  under  subsection  1^  id.  of  the  Atomic 
Bnergy  Act.  The  Senate  an  mdment  (subsec- 
tion 102(f) )  provided  for  i  ight  such  officers, 
to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  and  be  removable 
by  the  Administrator;  also  that  one  of  these 
officers  be  assigned  respon  Iblllty  for  recom- 
mending appropriate  edi  catlonal  support 
programs  to  assure  an  at  squate  supply  of 
technical  manpower. 

The  conference  substltut  >  Incorporates  the 
Senate  provision  for  eight  officers  at  execu- 
tive level  V,  but  foUowi  be  House  bill  In 
placing  these  officers  vttli  n  tli*  coDtezt  <A 
the  career  service  as  deva  oped  under  sub- 


section 181d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The 
conferees  believe  that  such  status  will  pro- 
mote desired  professionalism  and  continuity 
In  highly  technical  programs. 

The  conference  substitute  also  strikes  the 
reference  to  educational  supiMrt  programs. 
The  conferees  recognize  the  Importance  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  technical  manpower 
and  make  provision  for  it  elsewhere  In  the 
Act  (subeectlon  103(10)).  While  the  con- 
ferees believe  that  the  Administrator  should 
be  permitted  to  use  his  discretion  In  assign- 
ing responslbUlty  for  training  and  educa- 
tional support  programs,  they  also  believe 
that  such  programs  are  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  assigned  to  a  spedflc  officer. 
assFONSiBiUTiia  OF  ADicnnsTSAToa 

The  Senate  amendment  differed  from  the 
House  blU  In  speeUylng  the  reqmnslbUltles  of 
the  Administrator.  The  Senate  amendment: 

(1)  Combined  In  subsection  108(a)(3) 
modified  House  bUI  language  In  substations 
103  (3)  and  (3),  and  added  a  referenoe  to  fu- 
ture non-nuclear  research  and  developmant 
programs  which  may  be  authorlaed  br 
Congress. 

(3)  Added  a  reference  to  the  Fedwal  Bn- 
ergy Administration's  (FEA)  derelopcnent 
activities  (subsection  103(a)(4))  relating  to 
Increased  utilization  of  energy  sources,  using 
currently  available  technology. 

(3)  Added  responsibility  relating  to  Inter- 
national cooperation. 

(4)  Added  responsibility  relating  to  devel- 
oping public  Information  on  conservation 
technologies,  solar  energy,  and  other  ad- 
vanced energy  sources. 

(6)  Added  responsibility  for  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  dissemination  of  manpower 
supply  and  demand  data  relating  to  energy 
research  and  development. 

(6)  Added  responsibility  to  help  prevent 
a  shortage  of  manpower  In  energy  research 
and  development. 

(7)  Added  responsibility  to  encourage  and 
conduct  research  and  development  In  clean 
and  renewable  energy  sources. 

(8)  Added  a  requirement  that  ERDA  con- 
sult with  SBA  to  promote  small  business 
participation. 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporatea  the 
Senate  language,  with  modifications,  deleting 
some  language  as  unnecessary  and  combining 
related  subsections. 

The  Administrator's  responsibility  relating 
to  international  cooperation  Is  retamed,  with 
the  understanding,  as  stated  above,  that  no 
Interference  Is  Intended  with  the  State 
Department's  responsibilities. 

In  requiring  the  Administrator  to  take  Into 
account  FEA  development  activities  based 
upon  existing  technologies,  the  conferees 
point  out  that  FEA  has  a  limited  tenure  im- 
der  Its  enabling  legislation,  and  such  de- 
velopment work  as  it  conducts  or  supports 
is  directed  to  the  use  of  existing  technologies, 
rather  than  to  research  and  development,  as 
those  terms  generally  are  used.  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  responsibility  for  energy  research 
and  development  will  be  centered  In  ERDA. 

In  adopting  modified  Senate  langiiage  re- 
ferring to  educational  programs  In  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  vocational  schools.  In 
the  Interest  of  assuring  adequate  manpower 
for  energy  research  and  development  pur- 
poses, the  conferees  point  out  that  this  pro- 
vision (subsection  103  (10))  does  not  con- 
stitute, by  Itself,  an  authorisation  for  such 
programs.  These  are,  or  will  be,  separately 
authorized. 

In  retaining  a  referenoe  to  research  and 
development  In  clean  and  renewable  energy 
sources,  the  conferees  are  not  necessarily 
singling  out  these  sources  for  attention  In 
a  priority  sense,  but  rather  cite  them  as  two 
among  a  number  of  factors  to  l>e  considered 
by  the  Administrator  In  emaiclstng  his  re- 
search and  developmant  responslbllltlet.  The 
Administrator  Is  expected  to  give  due  and 


proper  attention  to  all  promising  enern 
sources  and  modes  according  to  ttuta 
potentials  for  development  and  use  within 
economic,  envlronmantal,  time-phasing,  ana 
other  criteria  of  avallabllltgr  and  aoceptaooe. 

ABOLXnON    ANB    XSTABUSaiCXirr    or 

Ttie  Senate  amendment  (section  io« 
transferred  obtain  fanetkna  ftom  the  tm 
to  BRDA.  ahoMihed  ABO.  and  oonstttuted  a 
new  ootnmlsalon  (seotkm  301),  named  the 
Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing  Commission,  to 
wlil^  were  transferred  Uoenslng  and  iceui*. 
tory  functloos.  ^Tbe  House  bUI  (sectkm  901) 
tranaferrsd  certain  ABO  functions  to  BBDA 
and  retabMd  Uoenslng  and  rttgulatory  fuae. 
tlons  In  taie  ABO.  renamed  the  Nuclear  ifa. 
ei-gy  Commission. 

The  oonfermoe  suhstitnte  (section  104  siM 
section  301)  foUows  ttie  Senate  amendment 
with  respect  to  abolition  of  the  ABO  and 
creatkn  of  a  new  regulatory  oommlsskm,  m- 
oept  that  the  name  Is  (dtanged  to  Nudesr 
Bagulfttory  OommlSBlon.  The  oonferecs  b*. 
lleve  that  In  this  way  the  President  will  have 
more  latitude  in  deckling  whether  to  n. 
nominate  ttie  Inoomhent  Oommlsslonera  er 
to  replace  them. 

TKANSraiS    TO    ERDA 

The  Senate  amendment  differed  from  the 
House  bill  in  making  certain  transfers  «f 
functions  to  ERDA  from  other  agencies. 

(1)  The  Senate  amendment  (subsection 
104(e)  (4) )  transferred  the  helium  ptograa 
to  KRDA  from  the  Department  of  Interior. 

In  lieu  of  the  transfer,  the  oonfereoss 
substitute  (subsection  104(e) )  incocpomtes  s 
provision  directing  the  Administrator  to  ooo* 
duct  a  study  of  the  potential  energy  sp- 
pUcatlons  of  heUum  and  to  report  his  lee- 
ommedatlons  to  the  President  and  the  Oon- 
gress  within  six  months  after  the  enactmsak 
of  this  Act.  These  recommendations  will  coo- 
cem  the  management  of  the  heliiui  pro- 
gram from  the  standpoint  of  eixergy  reaeaicli 
and  development. 

(3)  The  Senate  amendment  omitted  Um 
provision  In  the  House  bill  (subsectkn 
104(e) )  transferring  to  ERDA  from  the  Ba. 
vlroimiental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  fimo- 
tlons  relating  to  the  development  and  dam* 
onstratlon  of  alternative  automotive  po««r 
systems  (AAPS)  and  development  and  deifr 
onstratlon  of  precombustlon.  oombusttoa, 
and  postoombustlon  technologies  to  oontm 
emissions  at  pollutants  £rocn  statlooary 
sources  using  fossil  fuel*. 

The  conference  substitute  (subseetlco 
IM(S))  provides  for  the  transfer  to  iei?nf 
of  that  part  of  the  AAPS  program  relattng 
to  the  development  and  demonstiatioD  a( 
advanced  systems.  Tliat  part  relattng  to  tbs 
assessment  or  monitoring  for  regulatory  pur- 
pose remains  in  the  EPA. 

With  regard  to  the  statlaoary  souros  pol- 
lution control  technology  program,  the  ooa- 
ferees  agreed  that  the  EPA  should  oonttnos 
to  exercise  Its  authority  for  regulatory  po^ 
poses  with  the  understanding  that  the  iWt- 
tlon  of  this  transfer  In  no  way  Umlls  IBtDAt 
authority  \inder  other  {»ovlslons  of  the  Aet 
(ntedflcaUy  seotloa  108.  10«  (a),  (b),  (•! 
and  (d)  and  108)  to  undertake  basic  raseanlv 
development,  and  demonstration  programs  la 
the  control  technology  area. 

Bslsttog  contractual  arrangamenti  be- 
tween EPA  and  other  Federal  ageDcles  eoo- 
duetlng  programs  transfemd  by  this  isl 
will  continue  when  such  programs  sre  tnas- 
f  erred  to  BBOA.  The  oonfttees  Intnutf  ttut 
oontraotual  arrangemsnts  be  used  to  tmtA 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 

(3)  TlM  Senate  amendment  (subssoHal 
lOi(h))    authorized    the    Administrator  ts 

utlUae  the  oapabllltlas  of  otiier  

agendas  In  rssaarob  and  deveBopmani. 

TiM    etmSftnoem    substttat*    (mbM 

1M(1))    Incorporates  the  Senate  Isngnsp 


but  makes  clear  that  other  agencies  must 
give  their  consent  In  providing  services. 

ENXSGT  FOUCT  AND  AOVISOBT  OOnNCn.8 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  108)  jvo- 
vlded  for  two  new  organisational  units  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  a 
Council  on  Energy  Policy  and  an  Interagency 
Bnergy  Resources  Advisory  C<mmilttee.  The 
Council  would  be  compoeed  of  three  full-time 
members,  appointed  by  the  President,  who 
would  designate  the  chairman.  T1\e  Council 
would  serve  as  the  President's  principal  ad- 
visor on  energy  policy.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee would  be  an  Interagency  gro\ip.  com- 
prising the  heads  of  named  agencies,  with  a 
chairman  selected  by  the  members. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  the  pro- 
vision for  a  CoTincll  on  Energy  Policy  but 
retains,  in  slightly  modified  form,  the  pro- 
vision for  the  Advisory  Committee,  which  is 
redesignated  the  Energy  Resources  Council 
(section  108) .  The  conferees  believe  that  two 
such  units  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  would  create  conflict  and  dupli- 
cation and  that  both  are  not  needed. 

Furthermore,  the  President  made  known 
to  the  conferees  his  explicit  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Council  on  Energy 
Policy,  and  the  conferees  are  Inclined  to 
give  weight  to  the  President's  judgment  In 
deciding  how  best  to  utilize  advisory  serv- 
ices and  to  pattern  the  organization  of  the 
Executive  Office.  The  statutory  Energy  Re- 
sources CouncU  would  replace  the  present 
nonstatutory  Committee  on  Energy,  estab- 
lished on  June  14,  1974. 

FTrroac  reokganization 

The  Senate  amendment  had  two  provi- 
sions regarding  future  reorganization:  The 
President  was  required  to  transmit  bU  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  by  January 
31,  1975,  for  organizational  arrangements 
concerning  the  management  of  energy  and 
natural  resources  (section  109);  and,  by 
Iklarch  31,  1975,  for  organizational  arrange- 
ments concerning  the  regulation  of  energy 
activities  (section  110). 

The  conference  substitute  (section  100) 
combines  and  reduces  the  two  sections  to  a 
requirement  that  the  President  transmit  to 
the  Congress  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  no 
later  than  June  30,  1B75,  such  additional 
recommendations  as  he  deems  advisable  for 
the  organization  of  energy  and  rrtated  func- 
tions in  the  Federal  OoTsnunent.  Tliese  may 
include  recommendations  as  to  whetfa^  or 
not  there  shall  be  established  (1)  a  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources;  (2) 
an  Energy  Policy  Council;  and  (3)  a  con- 
solidation in  whole  or  In  part  of  the  regula- 
tory functions  concerning  energy. 

COOSDIIVATION  OF  KNXBGT  AND  KNVIBOMMXNTAI. 
PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  111)  au- 
thorized the  Administrator  to  establish  pro- 
giaiiii  to  utniM  raasaroh  and  development 
performed  by  other  agencies  to  mtnlmiBe  the 
adverse  environmental  effects  of  enMgy 
projects,  and  directs  the  EPA  and  other 
agencies  to  cooperate  with  ERDA  In  the 
interest  of  developing  cooperative  programs 
and  avoiding  unnecessary  duplication. 

The  conference  substitute  (section  110)  re- 
tains the  Senate  provisions. 

NT7CLZAX  POWXB  PARK  SITX  SUBVKt 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  113) 
made  a  finding  that  It  Is  in  the  national  In- 
tereet  to  locate  regional  nuclear  power  park 
sltee.  The  Administrator  was  authorized  to 
make  a  survey  and  report  to  the  Congress 
within  one  year. 

The  conference  substitute  replaces  the 
Senate  language  with  a  more  oomprehenslTe 
provision  for  a  nudear  energy  center  site 
survey  based  on  legislation  drafted  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
moves  this  provision  to  title  n  of  the  Act 
(section  307).  This  provision  re<iulres  that 


the  study  be  undertaken  by  the  Commission 
rather  than  by  ERDA  and  that  the  survey 
"Identify"  rather  than  "designate"  poaslble 
sites  for  nuclear  centers.  The  study  Is  to  be 
completed  within  one  year  from  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Act  rather  than  not  later 
than  J\me  30, 1976. 

In  adopting  this  provision,  the  conferees 
recognize  the  potential  value  of  nuclear 
parks  as  well  as  the  complex  problems  asso- 
ciated with  designation  of  sites  and  requir- 
ing that  nuclear  power  plants  to  be  located 
in  them.  But  It  is  apparent  that  much  more 
Information  is  needed  before  a  nuclear  power 
park  site  proposal  can  be  adopted  and  sites 
actually  can  be  designated. 

CaXATION  OF  COMMISSION 

As  already  stated,  the  House  bill  (section 
301)  provided  for  a  Nuclear  Energy  Com- 
mlsislon  as  a  renamed  ABC  performing  re- 
tained licensing  and  related  regulatory  func- 
tions; whereas  the  Senate  amendment  (sec- 
tions 104  and  301)  abolished  the  AEC  and 
created  a  Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing  Com- 
mission to  perform  transferred  licensing  and 
regulatory  functions.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  Incumbent  AEC  Commis- 
sioners (two  vacancies  exist)  would  not  auto- 
matically retain  their  positions,  but  If  reap- 
pointed would  have  to  be  reconfljrmed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  Introduced 
the  following  changes: 

(1)  Since  the  AEC  formally  was  abolished 
and  a  new  Commission  created,  the  duties  of 
the  Commission  and  the  authorities  and 
privileges  of  its  members,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tions 21  and  22  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
were  restated. 

(2)  The  Chairman  was  designated  the  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  Commission  and  Charged 
with  exercising  all  of  its  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative functions.  Including  personnel, 
expenditures,  and  distribution  of  Commis- 
sion business. 

(3)  In  selecting  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  President  was  "to  have  due  regard 
to  a  fair  representation  of  expertise  in  nu- 
clear safety  technology,  health  science,  and 
environmental  science". 

(4)  Bipartisanship  was  required.  Not  more 
than  three  of  the  five  members  could  belong 
to  the  same  political  party. 

(5)  The  provisions  with  regard  to  tech- 
nical and  political  qualifications  were  not 
to  apply  to  existing  commissioners,  If  re- 
aiH>olnted,  and  their  new  terms  were  limited 
to  the  duration  of  their  present  ones. 

The  conference  substitute  (section  104 
and  section  201)  retains  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. Including  the  provision  for  bipar- 
tisanship, but  deletes  the  reference  to  tech- 
nical qxiaUflcatlons  for  membership.  The 
conferees  do  not  intend,  by  this  deletion,  to 
de-emphaslze  the  Importance  of  qualifica- 
tions for  members  In  various  technical  areas. 
but  believe  that  the  President  should  have 
discretion  in  making  appointments. 

The  conference  substitute  also  deletes  the 
provision  for  placement  of  executive  and 
administrative  functions  In  the  Chairman. 
The  conferees  believe  that  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
members,  and  the  administrative  arrange- 
ments, as  provided  in  this  Act,  are  fully 
adequate  to  effectuate  its  purposes. 

TBANSrXSJS  TO  COMMIBSXCIT 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  301(g)) 
transferred  all  the  licensing  and  related  regu- 
latory functions  of  the  AEC  to  the  new  Com- 
mission. The  House  bill  had  no  oonq>arable 
language  since,  in  the  House  bill,  the  Com- 
mission was  not  abolished  and  recreated,  so 
transfers  were  not  necessary. 

Additionally,  the  Senate  amendment  (sub- 
section 201(h))  transferred  to  the  Commis- 
sion three  named  units:  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safeguards,  the  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board  Panel,  and  the 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Appeal  Panel; 


and  all  personnel  primarily  responsible  for 
research  related  to  confirmatory  assessment 
of  the  safety  of  licensed  reactors,  with  the 
exception  of  such  personnel  as  the  OMB  Di- 
rector determined  to  be  necessary  to  assist 
in  reactor  development  research. 

The  conference  substitute  (subsection 
201(f)  and  201(g))  foUows  the  Senate  lan- 
guage with  modifications.  Of  the  three  units 
transferred  by  name,  only  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Reactor  Safeguards  Is  q;>eclfically 
named  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  Panel  and 
the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Appeal 
Panel  were  created  by  the  Commission  under 
the  authority  of  the  Act.  The  conference 
substitute  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the 
functions  of  the  Licensing  Board  Panel  and 
Licensing  Appeal  Panel  rather  than  for  their 
transfer  as  entitles.  Otherwise,  the  transfer 
coiild  be  Interpreted  as  giving  the  Commis- 
sion-created offices  statutory  status  not  now 
provided  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  have  fiexlblllty  under  its  statu- 
tory authority  In  deciding  how  such  units 
should  be  composed  and  modified  from  time 
to  time.  Since  the  Licensing  Board  Panel 
and  Licensing  Appeal  Panel  perform  neces- 
sary functions.  It  Is  e:q>ected  that  they  will 
be  re-established  In  the  Commission  and 
continue  to  perform  as  In  the  past.  In  the 
event  that  the  Commission  decides  to 
abolish  either  or  both  the  Licensing  Board 
Panel  and  the  Licensing  Appeal  Panel,  the 
Commission  would  be  required,  under  the 
conference  substitute,  to  notl^  the  Con- 
gress In  advance. 

The  conference  substitute  modifies  the 
Senate  language  with  respect  to  transfer  of 
research  personnel  from  the  AEC  to  the  new 
Commission  to  state  In  more  positive  terms 
the  responsibility  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  allocation  of  research  per- 
sonnel as  'between  ERDA  and  the  Commis- 
sion. The  conferees  expect  that  he  will  give 
due  regard  to  the  needs  and  responsibilities 
of  each,  and  to  the  avaUabUlty  of  additional 
personnel  with  the  requisite  skills  and 
training  who  may  be  recruited  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  services  In  each  agency. 
The  conferees  do  not  want  ERDA  to  be 
"raided"  for  research  personnel  who  other- 
wise are  needed  in  develc^mental  work.  Both 
regulatory  and  developmental  research 
functions  are  essential  and  should  be 
weighed  carefully  by  OhSB.  This  matter  Is 
discussed  further  below  imder  "Commliwlon 
Research  Activities." 

UCXNSINO    OP    ERDA   FACnjTIKS 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  303)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (section  202)  provided 
for  licensing  of  certain  E31DA  facilities.  Theee 
were  to  Include  demonstration  liquid  metal 
fast  breeder  reactors  (LlfFBR) ,  other  dem- 
onstration reactors,  snd  storage  facilities  for 
high-level  radioactive  wastes.  The  House  bill 
but  not  the  Senate  amendment  excepted  from 
such  licensing,  demonstration  reactors  and 
waste-storage  facilities  now  in  existence,  im- 
der  construction,  or  authorized  or  impropri- 
ated for  by  the  Congress  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act.  TiM  Senate  amendment  but  not 
the  House  bill  excepted  from  licensing,  dem- 
onstratlon  reactors,  other  than  the  LlfFBR. 
which  are  In  existence  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  The  Senate  amendment,  but  not 
the  House  blU,  extended  the  licensing  re- 
quirement to  "retrievable  siirface  stmvge  fa- 
cilities" and  other  facilities  expressly  author- 
ized for  long-term  storage  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive wastes  generated  in  ERDA  facilities 
but  not  used  In  connection  with  ressarch  and 
development. 

The  conference  substitute  (section  202) 
Incorporates  the  Senate  language  with  modi- 
fications to  make  it  clear  that  licensing  does 
not  apply  to  facilities  preceding  the  demon- 
stration phase.  Only  demonstration  reactors 
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would  be  licensed  under  sei  tlon  202.  Such 
demonstration  reactors  have  1  een  speclflcally 
authorized  by  legislation.  Th(  f  represent  the 
last  stage  In  development  o!  given  reactors 
and  are  intended  to  demon  trate  practical 
value  for  Industrial  or  comr  erclal  applica- 
tions. 

Under  the  demonstration  pr  igram,  Govern 
ment  and  private  resources  h 

contributed     to     particular     

projects.  Reactors  licensed,  ci  nstructed  and 
operated  under  the  AEC's  pr(  fram  have  In 
eluded  the  San  Onofre  Nuc;<  \t  Generating 
Station  (Involving,  among  ot  ers.  Southern 
California  Edison  Company);  the  La  Crosse 
Boiling  Water  Reactor  (inv<  Ivlng.  among 
others,  the  Oalryland  Power  Cooperative); 
and  the  Yankee  Nuclear  Powe  Station  (In- 
volving, among  others,  Tai  kee  Electric 
Power  Company). 

Reactors  under  developmem    prior  to  the 
demonstration  stage  would  not  be  subject  to 
licensing.   Such    research  and  development 
reactors  usually  are  characterl  ed  as  experi- 
mental,  research,   and   test  n  ustors.   These 
reactors  are  distinguishable  fro  a  demonstra- 
tion reactors  because  their  pui  xwe  Is  to  de- 
velop or  test  reactor  conoepta,  or  the  safety 
and   workability  of  systems  o    components 
individually  or  as  part  of  the  c  rerall  reactor 
system.  These  facilities  may  be  jsed  for  such 
purposes  as  irradiation  testing   of  fuels  and 
material  (e.g..  Experimental  Bi  leder  Reactor 
No.  2);   Irradiation,  testing,  a;  d  evaluating 
fuels,  materials,  and  componei  Cs  associated 
with   LMFBR  development   (o.  .,  Fast  Flux 
Test  Pacllity.  Liquid  Metal  Eng  leerlng  Cen- 
ter); and  safety-related  acclden  expirements 
(e.g..  Loss  of  Fluid  Test  Facility  Power  Burst 
Facility). 

In  connection  with  licensing  )f  ERDA  fa- 
cilities used  primarily  for  the  receipt  and 
storage  of  high-level  radloactl^  »  wastes  re- 
sulting from  licensed  activities,  the  confer- 
ence substitute  follows  the  Sen  ,te  language 
(subsection  203(3) )  by  deleting  that  portion 
of  the  House  language  (subsec  Ion  202(3)) 
relating  to  faculties  "in  exlsteno  ,  under  con- 
struction, or  authorized  or  app]  spriated  for 
by  the  Congress,  on  the  date  his  Act  be- 
comes effective."  The  deletion  s  made  be- 
cause there  are  no  such  facllltlA. 

The  conference  substitute  als  retains  the 
Senate  language  with  respect  to  licensing 
o:  "retrievable  surface  storage  flcUltles"  and 
other  facilities  for  long-term  sttfage  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste.  Such  faclltles  are  not 
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now  In  existence  but  will  be  dev«(q>ed  in  the 
near  future  for  long-term,  posi  bly  perma- 
nent, storage  of  high-level  radloa  tlve  wastes 
Including  wastes  from  the  llceni  id  sector.    ' 

COMMISSION   SESEAXCR    ACTJ  rlTIES 

In  assigning  licensing  and  reli  ted 

tory  functions  to  the  Commlssloi 

bill    (section  203)    provided  tha 

mis.slon   could   engage   in,   or 

research  deemed  necessary  for  tu 

of  its  functions  and  that  ERD/ 

Federal    agencies    were    to    c< 

the  Commission  In  furnishing  sfch 

on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
The  Senate  amendment  (s^tlc  i 

vlded   for  an   Office  of  Nuclear    ' 

search,  to  be  headed  by  a  Directo 

and    removable    by    the 
provisions   relating    to    Federal 

operation  were  similar  to  the 
Senate   amendment    stipulated 

activities  in  safety  research 

way  be  limited  by  the  provisions 
the  Commission. 

The   conference   substitute    ,„ 
Incorporates  the  Senate  language 
fications  to  conform  it  to  the  or^,, 
and  related  provisions  which  plac< 
tions  in   the  Commission  for 
component  units,  and  which 
ordination   and   direction   by   an 
Director  for  Operations,  while 
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directors  may  report  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sion when  necessary  In  fulfillment  of  their 
responsibilities. 

In  providing  for  an  Office  of  Nuclear  Begu- 
latory  Research,  the  conferees  wish  to  make 
It  clear  that  this  Office  wUl  be  responsible 
for  such  research  as  is  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fective performance  of  the  Commission's  11- 
cen.sing  and  related  regiUatory  functions.  The 
res^'arch    aspect   of   such    functions   may   be 
characterlz'-d    as    confirmatory    assessment, 
relating  to  the  safe  operation  and  the  protec- 
tion of  commercial  reactors,  other  facilities, 
and  materials  subject  to  regulations,  licens- 
ing, and  Inspection  by  the  Commission.  This 
means  that  the  Commission  v/ould  have  "an 
Independent  capability  for  developing  and 
analyzing  technical   information  related   to 
reactor  safety,  safeguards,  and  environmen- 
tal protection  In  support  of  the  lloenslng  and 
regulatory  process."  ' 

In  keeping  with  the  concept  of  confirma- 
tory assessment,  it  is  not  Intended  that  the 
Commission  build  its  own  laboratorlas  and 
facilities  fcr  research  and  development  or 
try  to  duplicate  the  research  and  develop- 
ment responsibilities  of  ERDA.  The  Commis- 
sion will  Craw  upon  ERDA  and  other  Federal 
agencies  for  research  findings  and  such  as- 
sistance as  may  be  needed  In  developing  ca- 
pabilities for  confirmatory  assessment,  and 
as  may  be  needed  otherwise  in  performing  its 
functions. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  proper  distinction 
and  balance  laetween  the  research  and  devel- 
opment which  ERDA  will  perform  and  the 
confirmatory  assessment  which  the  Conxmls- 
slon  will  perform,  the  conferees  make  these 
additional  observations. 

The  regulatory  agency  should  not  be 
inhibited  in  any  way  from  access  to  all 
data  required  to  assess  the  safety  of  a  li- 
cense application  or  the  operation  of  a  li- 
censed faculty.  Physical  access  to  research 
and  development  activities  and  to  construc- 
tion and  operation  activities  must  be  avail- 
able to  the  regulatory  agency.  If  the  license 
application  is  Inadequate  in  any  respect  con- 
sidered significant  by  the  regulatory  agency, 
the  license  is  refused. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  however, 
to  make  a  regulatory  agency  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  research  that  goes  be- 
yond the  need  for  confirmatory  assessment. 
Indeed,  to  exceed  these  bounds,  creates  a 
confilct  of  Interest.  The  regulatory  agency 
should  never  be  placed  In  a  position  to  gen- 
erate, and  then  have  to  defend,  basic  design 
data  of  its  own.  The  regulatory  agency  must 
Insist  on  the  submission  of  all  of  the  data 
required  to  demonstrate  the  adequacy  of  the 
design  contained  in  a  license  application  or 
amendments  thereto.  This  requires  profes- 
sional competence  in  the  regulatory  agency 
to  make  such  determinations  as  whether  any 
substantive  data  are  lacking  or  whether  ex- 
perimental or  analytical  data  provided  by  an 
applicant  or  licensee  are  professionally 
adequate. 

As  with  research,  the  regulatory  agency 
need  not  and  should  not  perform  process  de- 
velopment, develop  construction  procedures 
or  designs,  or  conduct  quality  control  work 
(which  is  the  responslbUity  of  the  licensee  or 
vendor) ,  but  must  have  the  professional  com- 
petence and  means  to  evaluate  and  assess 
all  data  and  procedures  to  determine  the  ade- 
quacy of  a  license  submission  or  a  licensed 
operation  in  all  of  these  respects.  The  regu- 
latory agency  should  not  assume  any  part 
of  the  bvirden  of  the  applicant  to  prov«  the 
adequacy  of  a  license  application. 
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'  TesUmony  of  Dixy  Lee  Ray.  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  at  hearings 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, 93rd  Cong..  1st  Sess.,  on  HJl.  llfllO. 
"Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,"  Novem- 
ber 1978,  p.  157. 


The  conference  substitute  (sections  308, 
204,  and  206)  follows  the  Senate  language 
with  modifications  in  providing  three  co- 
jqual  admiuistraUve  or  operaUng  units  titled, 
respectively,  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Reactor 
ReguIaUon,  the  Office  of  Nuclear  Material 
Safety  and  Safeguards,  and  the  Office  of  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Research  (dlacuased  above). 
Kach  of  these  components  wlU  be  headed  by 
a  Director  at  executive  level  IV.  Kach  of  these 
Directors  wlU  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Commission  shall  delegate  In  the  areas  speci- 
fied m  the  Act  and  Indicated  by  the  titles 
of  the  respective  units. 

Generally,  the  organizational  arrangements 
contemplate  that  of  the  three  above-named 
components,    one   component    wUl    be   con- 
cerned with  licensing  and  related  regulatory 
activities  within  the  boundaries  of  the  nu- 
clear reactor,  and  another  with  materials  and 
safeguards  outside  such  boundaries,  while  the 
third  will  conduct  and  support  research  con- 
tributory to  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the 
other  two  and  of  the  Commission  as  a  whole. 
This  arrangement  wUl  provide  ample  fiexl- 
bUlty  in  the  Commission  to  devise  the  meet 
effective  administrative  arrangements  within 
its  own  organization  and  at  the  same  time 
give  due  and  proper  emphasis  to  functions 
which   are   vlUl   to  the   public  health   and 
safety  and  the  safe  and  efficient  operation  of 
nuclear  power  plants  and  other  licensed  fa- 
culties. 

The  conference  substitute  (section  209) 
foUowa  the  House  language  in  providing  for 
an  Executive  Director  of  Operations.  The  Act 
does  not  specUy  his  functions,  leaving  that 
determination  to  the  Commission's  discre- 
tion and  judgment.  However,  it  is  exx>ected 
that  the  Executive  Director  for  Operations 
will  be  the  coordinating  and  directive  agent 
below  the  Commission  for  the  effective  per- 
formance of  the  Commission's  day-to-day 
operational  and  administrative  activities.  He 
WlU  coordinate  and  direct  in  behaU  of  the 
Oommlsslon,  the  operating  and  administra- 
tive units. 

At  the  same  time,  the  conference  substi- 
tute provides  that  the  head  of  each  com- 
ponent provided  in  the  conference  substi- 
tute shall  be  able  to  communicate  with  and 
report  directly  to  the  Conunissloii  itself 
whenever  he  deems  necessary  to  cany  out  his 
responslbUities.  In  this  way,  the  conferees 
make  it  clear  that  the  Executive  Director  for 
Operations  wiU  not  be  able  to  suppiess  or 
limit  Information  needed  for  the  Commis- 
sion's discharge  of  Its  own  coUectlve  responsl- 
bUltJes. 

The  conferees  assume  that  the  security 
agency  feasibility  report,  required  by  section 
204(b)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  win  be  pre- 
pared initially  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Nuclear  Material  Safety  and  Safeguards. 

PKNALTIES  FOR  NON-COMPLIANCE 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  205)  es- 
tablished civil  and  criminal  penalties  for 
faUure  of  company  officers  or  employees  to 
report  (1)  lack  of  compliance  with  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission,  or  (2)  po- 
tentiaUy  hazardous  defects  in  nuclear  faciU- 
ties,  activities,  or  components.  These  penal- 
ties would  apply  to  any  person  having  In- 
formation on  the  subject  who  was  a  director, 
officer,  or  employee  of  any  firm  which  con- 
structed, owned,  operated,  or  suppUed  the 
components  of  any  facilities  or  activities 
licensed  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

The  conference  substitute  (section  20«) 
retains  the  Senate  language  with  modifica- 
tions to  eliminate  the  provision  for  criminal 
penalties,  making  only  civil  penalties  ap- 
plicable in  amounts  as  provided  by  section 
234  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act;  limits  the 
llabUlty  to  "responsible"  officers  of  the  com- 
panies that  might  be  involved;  and  substi- 
tutes the  term  "consciously"  for  "wUIfuUy", 
the  latter  term  being  more  appUcable  to  a 
criminal  act. 
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Included  Is  an  authorization  to  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  reasonable  inqiectlon 
and  other  enforcement  actlvltlee  to  insure 
compliance.  Oenemiy,  this  section  Is  directed 
toward  assuring  that  the  Oommlsslon  ti»B 
prompt  inftHToatlon  concerning  defects  in 
major  components  of  facilities  subject  to 
licensing  which  could  create  a  substantial 
safety  hazard.  The  Commtosion  Is  required 
to  adopt  regulations  pnMnptly,  with  a  view 
to  defining  the  types  of  defect  required  to 
be  report«d  relating  to  manufactuza,  as- 
sembly, instaUatlon,  and  operation.  This  pro- 
vision will  enable  Oonunisslon  agents  and 
employees  to  enter  business  pxemlaes  and 
make  such  inspections  as  are  necessary  under 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commission. 

ASSISTANCE   TO    PAXTIXB   IN  OOMldSSIOM 
PROCnDIKGB 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  three 
types  of  assistance  to  parties  In  Commission 
proceedings: 

Section  200  required  the  Commission  to 
give  support  to  parties  in  Commission  pro- 
ceedings by  providing  technical  assistance 
and  making  available  studies  and  reports 
prepared,  or  to  be  prepared,  by  or  for  the 
Commission,  ERDA,  or  any  Federal  agency. 
These  were  made  subject  to  existing  laws 
regarding  public  disclosure.  The  Commis- 
sion was  to  determine  whether  the  studies 
were  reasonably  necessary  for  the  party  to 
present  his  position  in  the  proceeding  and 
were  in  the  public  Interest.  The  Commission 
was  to  fund  the  assistance  and  seek  reim- 
bursement, except  where  the  party  was  not 
financially  ctq>able  of  providing  It. 

Section  209  amended  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  to  authorise  pubUc  disclosure 
of  Commission  records  comprising  Inter- 
agency and  Intra-agency  memoranda  or 
letters  and  trade  secrets  or  confidential  com- 
mercial or  financial  Information  relating  to 
safety.  Proprietary  Information  would  be 
protected  if  the  Commission,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  determined  that  Irreparable 
injury  would  be  done  to  the  competitive 
position  of  the  person  from  whom  the  In- 
formation was  obtained. 

Title  V  (section  601)  provided  that  the 
Commission  shotild  reimburse  parties  in 
Oommlsslon  proceedings  for  reasonable  at- 
torneys' fees.  The  Commission  was  to  set  a 
maximum  amount  allowed  for  each  proceed- 
ing. The  amounts  paid  were  to  be  based 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  party  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  facts,  issues, 
and  arguments  relevant  to  the  proceeding. 
and  upon  the  party's  abiUty  to  pay  his  own 
expenses. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  these  sec- 
tions. The  deletion  of  title  V  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  express  an  opinion  that  parties 
are  or  are  not  now  entitled  to  some  reim- 
bursement for  any  or  all  costs  incurred  In 
licensing  proceedings.  Rather,  it  was  felt 
that  because  there  are  currently  several  cases 
on  this  subject  pending  before  the  Com- 
mission, it  would  be  best  to  withhold  Con- 
gressional action  tmtll  these  Issues  have 
been  definitively  determined.  The  resolution 
of  these  Issues  wlU  help  the  Congress  deter- 
mine whether  a  provision  simUar  to  title  V 
Is  necessary  since  it  appears  that  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  as 
amended,  which  would  preclude  the  Com- 
mission from  reimbursing  parties  where  it 
deems  it  necessary. 

ABNORMAL   OCCUSaENCES  REPORTS 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  207)  re- 
quired the  Commission  to  submit  quarterly 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  abnormal  occur- 
rences at  any  utUity  or  faculty  licensed  un- 
der the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Such  informa- 
tion was  to  be  disseminated  to  the  pubUc 
within  five  days  after  information  of  such 
an  occurrence  was  received. 

The  conference  substitute  (section  208) 
retains  the  Senate  language  with  modifica- 


tions to  make  it  clear  that  the  Commission 
will  determine  which  abnormal  occurrences 
are  significant  enough  to  be  reported.  Also, 
the  Commission  is  given  IS  days  instead 
of  five  days  to  disseminate  information  to 
the  public. 

The  conference  substitute  defines  an  ab- 
normal occurrence  as  an  unscheduled  in- 
cident or  event  which  the  Commission  de- 
termines to  be  significant  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  health  or  safety.  Also,  the 
reference  to  "activity"  is  eliminated  since  the 
abnormal  occurrences  are  associated  with  fa- 
culties. However,  special  nuclear  or  other 
materials  or  high-level  radioactive  wastes 
in  transit  to  or  from  a  licensed  facility 
would  be  included  in  the  term  abnormal 
occurrence,  being  "associated"  with  a  li- 
censed f  aciUty. 

The  Commission's  determinations  under 
this  section  wUl  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view under  the  administrative  procedure 
provisions  of  title  V.  United  States  Code. 

ADDITIONAL  OFFICXRS  FOB  COMMISSION 

The  Senate  amendment  (subsection 
208(a))  provided  for  a  Director  of  Nuclear 
Reactor  Siifety.  This  language  is  deleted 
since  provision  Is  made  in  subsection  203 
(a)  for  a  Director  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regu- 
lation. 

The  Senate  amendment  (subsection  208 
(b) )  but  not  the  House  blU  provides  for  nine 
additional  officers  (executive  level  V)  for  the 
Commission. 

The  conference  substitute  (subsection 
209(c))  authorizes  five  additional  officers 
at  executive  level  V  for  the  Commission, 
recognizing  that  the  Commission  has  impor- 
tant and  complex  duties  to  perform  in  regu- 
lating nuclear  energy  industries.  These  offi- 
cers wUl  be  considered  career  officers  in  the 
same  sense  as  discussed  in  connection  with 
other  additional  officers  at  executive  level  V 
for  ERDA. 

ATTTHORTZATION  OP  APPROPaiATIONS 

The  House  bill  (section  304)  provided  that 
approprlatlcms  under  the  Act  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  annual  authorization.  The  Senate 
amendment  (section  306)  bad  an  identical 
provision,  but  added  several  requirements  : 

(1)  At  least  7  percent  of  amounts  appro- 
priated for  nondefense  programs  of  ERDA 
would  be  avaUable  for  each  of  the  functions 
assigned  to  each  of  the  non-defense  As- 
sistant Administrators  provided  in  subsec- 
tion 102(d)  of  the  Act.  This  requirement 
was  to  obtain  untu  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  on  research  and  development 
policy. 

(2)  Authorization  for  I4>i»oin1atlo>is  to 
the  Commission  was  to  reflaet  the  need  for 
effective  licensing  and  ottMr  nfulatUm  of 
the  nuclear  power  Industry  In  relation  to 
Its  growth. 

(3)  The  Administrator  was  to  provld*  the 
Congress  with  a  range  of  program  options 
and  corramxmding  funding  levels  within 
each  of  the  six  program  areas  headed  by 
the  Assistant  Administrators. 

The  conference  substitute  (section  306) 
deletes  the  reference  to  7%  aUocation  since 
the  House  and  Senate  both  have  passed  1^- 
iBlatlon  on  rsaeansh  and  develc^unent  policy 
(S.  1388  and  HJt.  I36d6).  Also  deleted  Is 
the  reference  to  program  options  and  cor- 
reqwndlng  funding  levels.  T^e  conferees  be- 
lieve that  requests  for  such  program  options 
should  be  handled  by  the  committees  of 
legislative  and  funding  jurisdiction. 

AlfnUAX.  BKPCKTI 

Both  the  House  bill  (section  306)  and 
the  Senate  amendment  (section  307)  pro- 
vided for  annual  reports  by  ERDA  on  Its 
activities  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
Reports  by  the  Commission  were  not  speci- 
fied in  the  House  blU,  since  such  reports 
would  be  required  tmder  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  Sen- 


ate amendment  specified  that  the  Commis- 
sion submit  annual  reports.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  differed  from  the  House  bill 
in  specifying  in  some  detaU  information  to 
be  Included  in  both  the  ERDA  and  Commis- 
sion reports. 

The  conference  substitute  (section  307) 
retains  the  Senate  language,  with  modifica- 
tions to  permit  more  flexibility  In  the  re- 
porting requirements. 

The  conferees,  in  agreeing  to  omit  a  re- 
quirement in  the  Senate  amendment  that 
the  ERDA  annual  report  Include  a  descrip- 
tion of  activities  to  promote  energy  efficiency, 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  one  of  the 
Important  activities  to  be  covered  in  the 
report. 

COMPTROLLER    GENERAL    AUDIT    OP    COMMISSION 

Both  the  House  bUI  (section  305)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (section  306)  specified 
that  the  ComptroUer  General's  audit  func- 
tions under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  would  ap- 
ply to  ERDA  and  the  Commission.  T*e  Sen- 
ate amendment  added  language  requiring  the 
Comptroller  General  to  report  to  the  Congress 
within  64  to  60  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  on  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Commission's  activities,  with 
copies  of  the  report  to  be  furnished  to  the 
chairmen,  respectively,  of  the  Commission, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Ctovemment  Oper- 
ations, the  House  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations,  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Senate  language,  with  conforming 
changes.  Is  retained  in  the  conference  sub- 
stitute (section  306),  except  that  reports 
are  to  be  made  to  the  Congress  rather  than 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  designated  commit- 
tees. Considering  that  many  committees  of 
the  Congress  have  legislative  and  Jurisdic- 
tional oversight  responslbUities  which  in- 
volve one  aspect  or  another  of  energy  affairs, 
the  conferees  believe  it  more  appropriate  to 
have  the  report  referred  to  the  Congrress  as  a 
whole.  Of  course,  the  Coa!4>troUer  Oenoral, 
within  his  general  audit  responsibilities,  can 
report  to  the  Congress  at  any  time. 

NON-NUCLEAR   RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  Included  a  title 
(title  VI)  on  non-nuclear  research  and  de- 
velopment, incorporating  in  large  part,  with 
some  modifications,  the  provisions  of  8. 1283. 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  December  7. 
1973. 

Since,  as  noted  above,  the  House  has 
passed  a  companion  bUl  (HJEl.  13665),  and 
both  bUls  are  to  be  considered  in  confer- 
ence by  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  con- 
ferees see  no  need  for  inclusion  of  title  VI 
In  the  conference  substitute. 

DATUGRT  SAVnrO  TIME  AMXNDICKNT 

The  Senate  amundment  (title  VU) 
amended  the  Elmergency  Daylight  Saving 
Time  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973  in 
several  particulars. 

This  tiUe  is  deleted  In  the  conference 
substitute.  Legislation  on  this  subject  has 
been  reported  by  other  committees  and 
passed  by  the  Ho\ise  and  Senate. 

Chet  HOLITIEIJ), 

William  8.  Moorkead, 
FlKNAND  J.  St  Qismain, 
Don  FnotTA. 

ntANK    HOSTON, 

John  Wtdler, 
Clarence  J.  Brown, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Sam  J.  Ervim,  Jr., 
Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Abe  Ribicoff. 
Charles  Percy, 
Jacob  Javits, 
Edward  J.  Gurnet, 
W.  V.  Roth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15427. 
AMENDING  THE  R^  PASSENGER 
SERVICE  ACT  OF  If  70 

Mr.  STAGGERS  subojltted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  a^d  statement  on 
the  bill  (HM.  15427)  to  junend  the  RaU 
Passenger  Service  Act  ofil970  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  thi  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corpoi^tion,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

COKFXRXNCB  RXPOBT    (H.   RVT.   No.  0S-1441) 

The  commltte*  of  confeAnce  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  twolHousea  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  Jp  the  bill  (HJl. 
16427)  to  amend  the  Rail  nssenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  flmnclal  assistance 
to  the  National  Railroad  Paikenger  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoe(  b.  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conferen  se.  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recoi  miend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  frc  m  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  ihe  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  mal  :er  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  kmendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  clt  >d  as  the  "Am- 
trak  Improvement  Act  of  19'  4". 

Skc.  a.  Section  304(b)  c  the  Ball  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  {4  i  V.B.C.  644(b) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  o\  t  "owned"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "vot  id",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  th  following  new 
sentence:  "If  any  railroad  or  uiy  person  con- 
trolling one  or  more  rallroa  s.  as  defined  in 
section  1(3)  (b)  of  the  Intel  ttate  Commerce 
Act  (49  UJS.C.  1(3)  (b)),  t^mB,  directly  or 
Indirectly  thro\igb  subsldlwles  or  aflUlat«<l 
companies,  nominees,  or  an}  person  subject 
to  Its  direction  or  control,  a  ftumber  of  shares 
In  excess  of  33  Vi  per  cenwm  of  the  total 
number  of  common  shared  Issued  and  out- 
standing, such  excess  num%r  shall,  for  vot- 
ing and  quorum  purposes,  be  deemed  to  bs 
not  Issued  and  outstanding". 

Sxc.  3.  Section  306  of  su^i  Act  (4S  XJS.O. 
646)  is  amended  by  adding  |t  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  The  Corporation  shfll.  to  ths  mail- 
mum  extent  practicable.  lUrectly  perform 
all  maintenance,  rehablIita|ion,  repair,  and 
refurbishment  of  rail  pass^ger  equipment. 
Until  the  Corporation  obt^ns,  by  purchase, 
lease,  construction,  or  smyiother  method  of 
acquisition,  Corporation-owned  or  controlled 
facilities  which  are  adequate  for  the  proper 
maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
furbishment of  the  rolling  stock  and  other 
equipment  and  facilities  of  the  Corporation, 
the  railroads  performing  such  services  shall 
do  so  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

"(g)  The  Corporation  shall  advise,  consult 
and  cooperate  with,  and,  upon  request,  Is 
authorized  to  assist  in  any  other  manner  the 
Secretary,  the  United  States  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation  In  order  to  facili- 
tate completion  and  implementation  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor  project,  as  defined  in 
section  206(a)(3)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973,  by  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  The  Secretary  shall  assign 
the  highest  priority  to  Its  completion.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  305(e)  of  such  Act  (46 
U.S.C.  645(e))  iB  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately (after  paragraph  18)  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Corporation,  customs  inspection  proce- 
dures aboard  trains  operated  in  interna- 
tlonal  intercity  rail  passenger  servloe  undar 
paragraph  7  of  this  subsection,  which  pro- 
cedures will  be  convenient  for  passengers  and 
will  resiilt  in  the  moet  rapid  possible  transit 


between     embarkation     and     debarkation 
points  on  such  service.". 

SBC.  6.  (a)  Section  403  of  such  Act  (46 
U.S.C.  663)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (b)  and  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following   new   subsection: 

"(b)  Any  State,  regional,  or  local  agency 
may  request  of  the  Corporation  raU  pas- 
senger service  beyond  that  included  with- 
in the  basic  system.  The  Corporation  shall 
institute  such  service  if  the  State,  regional, 
or  local  agency  agrees  to  reimburse  the  Cor- 
poration for  66%  per  centum  of  the  solely 
related  costs  and  associated  capital  costs  of 
such  service,  including  interest  on  passenger 
equipment,  less  revenues  attributable  to 
such  service". 

(b)  Such  section  403  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
(c)  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  ex- 
perimental routes  designed  to  extend  inter- 
city rail  pskssenger  service  to  the  major  pop- 
ulation area  of  each  of  the  contiguous  48 
States  which  does  not  have  such  service  to 
any  large  population  area  designated  as  part 
of  the  basic  system.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  404(b)  of  such  Act  (46 
U.S.C.  664(b) ).  relating  to  discontinuance  of 
service  by  the  Corporation,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1974"  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  In  each  such  paragraph  "July 
1,  1976";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  expiration  of  the 
one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sentence"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "July  1, 1976". 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  such  Act  (4S 
U.S.C.  601(a)).  relating  to  authorization  for 
appropriations.  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "(334,300,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$634,300,000";  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Payments  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  appropriated  funds  shall  be  made  no 
more  frequently  than  every  90  days,  \inlees 
the  Corpxiratlon.  for  good  cause,  requests 
more  frequent  payment  before  the  expira- 
tion Of  any  90-day  period". 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Section  602(d)  of  such  Act  (40 
U.S.C.  602(d)),  relating  to  the  maxlmiun 
amount  of  guaranteed  loans  which  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  time,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "9600.000,000"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$900,000,000". 

(b)  Section  602  of  such  Act  (46  UJ3.C. 
602)  Is  eunended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of  the  foUowlng  new   subsections: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl»  subsec- 
tion, issue  general  guidelines  designed  to  as- 
sist the  Corporation  In  the  formxilatlon  of 
capital  and  budgetary  plans. 

"(1)  Any  request  made  by  the  Corporation 
for  the  guarantee  of  a  loan  pursuant  to  this 
section,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cori>oratlon,  shaU 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  If,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  such  request  falls 
within  the  approved  capital  and  budgetary 
guidelines  issued  under  subsection  (h).". 

Sic.  10.  Section  801(b)  of  such  Act  (48 
UjB.O.  641(b) )  la  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"(b)  A  dvU  action  may  be  brought  by  the 
Commission  to  enforce  any  provision  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  The  Department 
of  Justice  shaU  represent  the  Commission  In 
aU  court  proceedings  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, except  that  in  any  case  in  which  the 
Commission  seeks  to  ehaUenge  action  or  In- 
action on  the  part  of  any  {MUty  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  representing,  the 
Commission  may  be  repreeented  by  its  own 
attorneys.  Unlsss  the  Attorney  Oensral  noti- 
fies the  Commission  within  46  days  of  a  re- 


quest for  representation  that  he  will  repre- 
sent the  Commission,  suob  representatton 
may  be  made  by  attorneys  designated  by  tbe 
Commission.  Any  action  to  enforce  the  pto- 
visions  of  subsection  (a)  may  be  malntalnsd 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  any  district  In  which  a  defendant  Is 
found,  resides,  transacts  business,  or  main- 
tains an  agent  for  service  of  process.  AU  proc- 
ess in  any  such  suit  may  be  served  In  any 
Judicial  district  in  which  the  person  to  be 
served  is  an  Inhabitant  or  tn  whlob  he  may 
be  foimd.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  806(2)  (A)  of  such  Act  (40 
U.S.C.  644(3)  (A)  )   Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentenoss 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  ShaU  conduct  annuaUy  a  performanos 
audit  of  the  activities  and  transactions  of 
the  Corporation  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  management  prlndplee,  and 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  ComptroUer  General.  Any 
such  audit  shaU  be  conducted  at  such  plsos 
or  places  as  the  ComptroUer  General  may 
deem  appropriate.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "financial  transac- 
tions" in  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "financial  and  other  trans- 
actions". 

Skc.  12.  The  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  is  ameixded  by  striking  out  "Ball 
Passenger  Servloe  Act  of  1970"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at  each 
such  place  "Ball  Passenger  Service  Act". 

Sxc.  13.  The  High  Speed  Ground  Tranqior- 
tation  Act  (40  U.S.C.  1631  St  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbs 
foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sxc.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  an 
Investigation  and  study,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  social  advlsabUlty,  technical 
feaslbUlty,  and  economic  practlcabUlty.  of  a 
high-speed  ground  transportation  system 
between  the  cities  of  Tijuana  In  the  State 
of  Baja  California,  Mexico,  and  Vancouver 
In  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  Canada, 
by  way  of  the  cities  of  SMkttle  In  the  Stats 
of  Washington.  Portland  In  the  Btate  of  Ore- 
gon, and  Sacramento,  San  VTanciaco.  Fresno^ 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego  In  tlie  State  of 
California.  In  carrying  out  such  InveeUga* 
tion  and  study  the  Secretary  shaU  consldei^- 

"(1)  the  various  means  of  providing  sucb 
transportation.  Including  both  «»i«hth 
modes  and  those  under  development,  audi 
as  the  tracked  levltation  vehicle; 

"(2)  the  cost  of  establishing  and  (^leratlng 
such  a  system,  including  any  acquisition  (tf 
necessary  rights-of-way: 

"(3)  the  environmental  Impact  of  such  a 
system.  Including  the  future  envlronmentsl 
Impact  from  air  and  other  transportation 
modes  If  such  a  system  is  not  established; 

"(4)  the  factors  which  would  determine 
the  future  adequacy  and  commercial  suc- 
cess of  any  such  system,  including  the  speed 
at  which  it  would  operate,  the  quidlty  of 
service  which  could  be  offered,  its  cost  to 
potential  users,  its  convenience  to  potential 
users,  and  its  abUlty  to  expand  to  meet  pro- 
jected Increases  in  demand; 

"(5)  the  eSlclency  of  energy  utUizatlon 
and  Impact  on  energy  resources  of  such  a 
system,  including  the  future  impact  of  ex- 
Istliig  transportation  systems  on  energy  re- 
sources If  such  a  system  is  not  established; 

"(6)  the  abUlty  of  such  a  system  to  be 
integrated  with  other  local  and  intrastate 
tranq>ortatlon  systems,  both  existing  and 
planned,  in  order  to  create  balanced  and 
comprehensive  transit  systems; 

"(7)  coordination  with  other  studies  un- 
dertaken on  the  State  and  local  level; 
'"(8)  the  Impact  of  the  design  and  loca- 
tion of  transportation  lines  In  creating  de- 
sirable patterns  of  population  distribution 
and  growth;  and 
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"(B)  saoK  other  matters  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  any  investigation  and 
study  piuvuant  to  tills  section,  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  consult  with,  and  give  considera- 
tion to  the  views  of.  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  National  RaUroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
the  Corps  of  Sngineers,  and  regional.  State, 
and  local  transportation  planning  agencies. 
The  Secretary  may,  for  the  purpose  at  carry- 
ing out  such  Inveetlgatlon  and  study,  enter 
into  contracts  and  agreements  with  public 
or  private  agencies.  Institutions,  organiza- 
tions, corporations  or  individuals,  without 
regard  to  section  3646  and  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  Ublted  Stetes  (31 
U.S.C.  629;  41  UJ3.C.  6). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results 
of  the  study  and  Investigation  made  pur- 
suant to  tills  section,  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations, to  the  Congress  and  tbe  Pres- 
ident no  later  than  January  30.  1977.  The 
Secretary  shaU  submit  an  Interim  report  to 
the  Congress  on  January  30,  1976. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  98,0(X>,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  sectton.". 

Sec.  14.  Section  202(b)  (3)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  302(b)(2)),  is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  by  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  (1)  any  amendments  of  such 
standards,  which  are  determined  by  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  State  oozomisslons 
and  promulg«,ted  by  the  Commission  prior  to 
the  initial  effective  date  of  such  standards 
ShaU  become  effective  on  such  mitial  effec- 
tive date;  and  (2)  after  such  standards, 
become  effective  InltlaUy,  and  amendments 
of  such  standards,  which  are  subsequently 
determined  by  the  national  organization  of 
the  State  commissions.  shaU  become  effective 
at  the  time  of  promulgation  or  at  such  other 
time,  subsequent  to  promulgation  by  the 
Commission,  as  may  be  determined  by  such 
organization.". 

Sxc.  16.  Section  4  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  UJS.C.  1663)  U 
amended  by  inserting  tlie  foUowlng  two  new 
subsections  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  design,  plan,  and  coordinate  the 
construction  of  a  model  intermodal  trans- 
portation terminal  at  Union  Station  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Such  terminal  may 
combine  the  new  railroad  passenger  station 
described  in  paragraph  (4)  of  section  103(a) 
of  PubUc  Law  90-264  as  amended,  and  accom- 
modations for  such  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shaU 
incorpcnrate  into  the  design  and  plans  for 
such  Intermodal  transportation  terminal  fea- 
tures which  wUl  make  such  faclUty  a  model 
faculty  and  which  wUl  attract  private  in- 
vestors willing  to  undertake  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  the  terminal. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
PubUc  Lew  90-264  as  amended,  in  order  to 
faciUtate  construction  of  such  modM  Inter- 
modal transportation  terminal,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shaU  lease  or  transfer  such 
space  (including  air  q>ace),  which  Is  not 
required  for  purposes  of  the  National  Visltar 
Center,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interl(»  holds 
or  may  acquire  north  of  the  Union  Station 
Bidldlng  to  such  party  or  partlss  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  notwithstanding  aeetton 
331  of  the  Act  of  June  80.  1933  (40  U.S.C. 
803(b) ) .  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may.  to  the  extent  required  to 
complete  a  visitor  center,  agree  to  Joint  use 
of  the  ccmcourse. 
"(3)  The  design  and  plans  for  the  Inter- 


modal terminal  shaU  be  completed  within 
2  years  foUowlng  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  construction  of  the  intermodal 
terminal  shaU  be  completed  within  6  years 
foUowlng  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appr(^>rlated 
to  the  Secretary,  for  the  piupoees  of  carrying 
out  this  subsection,  endx  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary, not  to  exceed  $8,000,000. 

"(6)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  (h)  shall 
be  construed  as  reUevlng  the  Washington 
Terminal  Company,  its  successors  or  assigns, 
from  the  obligation  to  finance  and  construct 
a  new  railroad  passenger  station  in  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 103(a)  of  Public  Law  90-264  (82  Stat. 
43). 

(6)  Section  306(d)(1)  of  such  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  306(d)  (1) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  (1)  The  Corporation  is  authoriBed,  to 
the  extent  financial  resources  are  available — 

"(A)  to  acquire  any  property  which  the 
Secretary,  acting  in  furtherance  of  his  re- 
responslbUlty  to  design  and  construct  an  in- 
termodal transportation  terminal  at  Union 
Station  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  requests, 
upon  assurance  of  f  uU  reimbursement  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

"(B)  to  acquire  any  right-of-way,  land,  or 
other  property  (except  right-of-way,  land, 
or  other  jwoperty  of  a  railroad  or  property  of 
a  State  or  i>oUtlcaI  subdivision  thereof  or  of 
any  other  governmental  agency),  which  is 
required  for  the  construction  of  tracks  or 
other  faciUties  necessary  to  provide  intercity 
raU  passenger  service; 

by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, in  aocordanoe  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  in  the  district  court  of  tlie 
United  States  for  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  such  pn^Mrty  Is  located  or  in  any  such 
court  if  a  single  piece  of  property  is  located 
in  more  than  one  Judicial  district:  Provided. 
That  such  right  may  only  t>e  exercised  when 
the  Corporation  cannot  acquire  such  property 
by  contract  or  is  unable  to  agree  with  the 
owner  as  to  ths  amount  of  compensation  to 
be  paid.". 

"(1)  (1)  The  Secretary  ShaU  provide  finan- 
cial, technical,  and  advisory  assistance  in  ac- 
cordance with  tills  subeection  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  (A)  promoting  on  a  feasibUity  dem- 
onstration basis  the  conversion  of  not  less 
than  three  railroad  passenger  termmals  Into 
Intermodal  transportation  terminals;  (B) 
preserving  railroad  passenger  terminals  that 
have  a -reasonable  likelihood  of  being  con- 
verted or  otherwise  maintained  pending  the 
formulation  of  plans  for  reuse;  and  (C)  stim- 
ulating State  and  local  governments,  local 
and  regional  tran^xutatlon  authorities,  com- 
mon carriers,  phUanthropic  organizations, 
and  other  responsible  persons  to  develop 
plans  for  the  conversion  of  railroad  passenger 
terminals  into  intermodal  transportation 
terminals  and  civic  and  cultural  activity 
centers. 

"(3)  Financial  assistance  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  sub- 
section ShaU  be  granted  in  accordance  with 
the  foUowlng  criteria:  (A)  the  railroad  ter- 
minal can  be  converted  to  accommodate  such 
other  modes  of  transportation  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  apprc^tiate,  including  motorbus 
transportation,  mass  transit  (raU  or  rubl>er 
tire) .  and  airline  ticket  offices  and  passenger 
terminal  providing  direct  transportation  to 
area  airports;  (B)  the  railroad  passenger 
terminal  Is  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  (C)  the  architectural  integ- 
rity of  the  railroad  passenger  terminal  will 
be  preserved  and  such  Jtidgment  is  concurred 
In  by  consultants  recommended  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Bndowment  of 
the  Arts  and  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  His- 
toric Praservatlm  and  retained  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  SeoretarT;   (D)   to  the  extent 


practicable,  the  use  of  station  faculties  for 
transportation  purposes  may  be  combined 
with  use  for  other  civic  and  cultviral  activi- 
ties, especlaUy  when  such  use  Is  reomn- 
mended  by  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  EOstorlc 
Preservation  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  or  the  con- 
sultants retained  by  the  Secretary  upon  their 
reoommendatlon;  and  (E)  the  raUroad  pas- 
senger terminal  and  the  conversion  project 
meet  such  other  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  and  promulgate  tn  consultation 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment of  the  Arte  and  the  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Historic  Preservation.  The  Secretary  shaU 
make  grants  not  later  than  July  1.  1976.  The 
amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  any  grant 
under  this  paragraph  shaU  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  conversion  of  a 
railroad  passenger  terminal  Into  an  inter- 
modal transportation  terminal. 

"(3)  Financial  assistance  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (l)  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  granted  in  accordance  with 
regulations,  to  any  responsible  person  (in- 
cluding a  governmental  entity)  who  Is  «n- 
powered  by  H>plicable  law,  qualified,  pre- 
pared, and  committed,  on  an  interim  basts 
pending  the  framiUatlon  of  plans  for  reuse, 
to  maintain  (and  prevent  the  demolition,  dis- 
mantling, or  further  deterioration  of)  a  laU- 
road  passenger  terminal:  Provided,  That  (A) 
such  terminal  has.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary,  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  being 
converted  to  or  conditioned  for  reuse  as  an 
Intermodal  transportation  terminal,  a  civic 
or  cultural  activities  center,  or  both;  and 
(B)  planning  activity  aimed  at  oonverelon 
or  reuse  has  commenced  and  Is  proceeding 
in  a  competent  manner.  Funds  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  and  para- 
graph (1)  (B)  of  thU  subsection  shaU  be  ex- 
pended in  the  manner  moet  likely  to  max- 
imize the  preservation  of  railroad  passenger 
terminals  capable  reasonably  of  conversion 
to  Intermodal  transportation  terminals  or 
which  are  listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Plaoee  maintained  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  which  are  recom- 
mended (on  the  basis  of  architectural  mteg- 
rity  and  quality)  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  tm  the  Arts  or  the  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  Historic  Preeervation.  The 
amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  any  grant 
under  tills  paragraph  shaU  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  such  interim 
maintenance  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five 
years. 

"(4)  Financial  assistance  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)(C)  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  granted.  In  accordance  with 
regulations,  to  a  qualified  person  (Including 
a  governmental  entity)  who  is  prepared  to 
develop  practicable  plans  meeting  the  zon- 
ing, land  use,  and  other  requirements  of  the 
appUcable  State  and  local  Jurisdictions  In 
which  the  raU  passenger  terminal  is  located 
as  weU  as  requirements  under  this  sulisec- 
tton:  who  shaU  incorporate  into  the  designs 
and  plans  proposed  for  the  conversion  of 
such  terminal  Into  an  intermodal  transpw- 
tation  terminal,  a  civic  or  cultural  center,  or 
both,  features  which  reasonably  appear  likely 
to  attract  private  Investors  wiUing  to  under- 
take the  Implementation  of  such  planned 
conversion  and  its  subsequent  maintenance 
and  operation;  and  who  shaU  complete  the 
designs  and  plans  for  such  conversion  within 
two  years  foUowlng  the  i4>provaI  of  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  for  Federal  financial  assistanae 
under  this  subsection.  In  making  grants 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shaU 
give  preferential  consideration  to  appUcants 
whoee  completed  designs  and  plans  wlU  be 
Implemented  and  effectuated  within  three 
years  after  the  date  of  completion.  Funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (1)(C)  of  this  subssctton 
ShaU  be  e^>ended  In  the  manner  most  likely 
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to  maximize  the  conTeralon  and  continued 
public  use  or  railroad  passenger  terminals 
which  are  listed  In  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  which  are  recommended 
(on  the  basis  of  architectural  Integrity  and 
quality)  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endownment  for  tb*  Arts.  Tba 
amount  of  the  Federal  share  Of  any  grant 
under  this  paragraph  shall  n^t  exceed  60 
per  centum  of  the  total  cost  o|  the  project 
or  undertaking  for  which  the  ^nanclal  as- 
sistance ia  provided.  > 

"(6)  Within  ninety  days  a^r  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsectloti,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  tsBue.  and  may  from  klme  to  time 
amend,  reg\ilatlons  with  respeci  to  financial 
assistance  under  this  subsectlof  and  proce- 
dures for  the  award  of  such  nnrrtBTanm  Each 
application  for  assistance  undef  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  In  writing  In  such  form 
and  with  such  content  and  other  submis- 
sions as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

"(6)  The  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration shaJl  give  preference  to  using  sta- 
tion facilities  that  would  preaerve  buildings 
of  historical  and  archltectturat  significance. 
"(7)  Each  recipient  of  flnancjal  assistance 
under  this  subsection  shall  ka»p  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Secretary  shall  preaqrlbe,  Includ- 
ing records  which  fully  dlsclosot  the  amount 
and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  In  connection  with 
which  such  assistance  was  glfen  or  used. 
the  amount  of  that  portion  oH  tbe  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  supj^ed  by  otlier 
sources,  and  such  other  records  m  will  faeUl- 
tate  an  effective  audit.  Until  tli»  azplratlcm 
of  three  years  after  completion  4f  such  proj- 
ect or  undertaking,  the  Secret^  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Suttee,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  doi^usents,  pa- 
pars,  and  records  of  such  reoelpis  which,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  or\the  Comp- 


■haU  conduct  a  Btud7  and  report  to  tbe 
Concreaa  within  one  year  after  the  data  of 
wnactmant  of  this  section  on  the  potential 
for  Integrating  rail  aarvlca  j^roTlded  by  the 
National  Railroad  Paasedginr  Corporation 
with  other  xnodw  of  transportation,  includ- 
ing buses,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
transportation  needs  of  rural  areas.  Such 
study  and  report  aball  Include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  funding  m^wri^nii^Tn^  to  assist 
Increased  service  by  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation, Including  buses,  connected  to  rail 
service  provided  by  the  National  Rft«lrT>ad 
Pasaanger  Corporation  where  such  assistance 
will  provide  the  opportunity  for  Increased 
utilization  of  such  rail  service,  especially 
by  persons  residing  In  rural  areas. 
And  tbe  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Haklxt  O.  Staoczrs, 

John  Jasman, 

BaocK  Adams, 

SAMUEI.  L.  DSVIMX, 

Dam  Kuvkxmdaix, 
RlCBAED  Q.  Shodp. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 
WAxaxN  Macnuson, 
Vamck  Haktke, 
John  V.  Tunnxt, 
Jamxs  B.  Pxarson, 
J.    Olenn   Beail.   Jr.. 
Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Kxplanatobt  Statement  or  the 

COMKITTXE  or  CONrSRINCE 

Tbe  managers  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJt 
16427)  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial  n^stanre  to 
the  National  RallrocMl  Passenger  Corporatl<»i, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
m  explanation  of  the  efTect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
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trouer  General,  ni»y  be  reUted  ^  pertinent     the  House  bUl  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
to  such  financial  assistance.        f  ^^ 

"(8)  There  Is  autborleed  to  1^  approinl- 
ated  to  the  Secretary  for  tbe  Inirpoee  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  tbi|  subsection 
sums  not  to  exceed  $16,000,000;  IB)  for  tbe 
purpose  set  forth  In  paragraph  (l|  (B)  of  tbls 
subsection  sums  not  to  excestf  96.000.000; 
and  (C)  for  the  purpose  set  foftb  In  para- 
graph (1)(C)  of  this  subeectlQD  sums  not 
to  exceed  $6,000,000.  Such  soma  as  are  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  avaUatde  until  ex- 
pended. 

"(9)  As  used  In  this  subsectton.  'civic  and 
cultural  activities  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  libraries,  musical  and  dramatic  pres- 
entations, art  exhibitions,  adult  education 
programs,  public  meeting  place  for  com- 
munity groupa,  convention  visitors  and 
others,  and  facilities  for  carrying  on  activi- 
ties supported  in  whole  or  In  part  under 
Federal  law. 

"(10)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  Invalidate  the  eligibility  of  any 
station  for  funds  designed  to  liiBsist  In  Its 
preservation  or  reuse  under  any F  other  Ind- 
eral program  or  statute.". 

SEC.  16.  (a)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1662 
(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Under 
Secretary"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  at  each  such  place 
"Deputy  Secretary". 

(b)  Section  9(p)  (1)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  TJS.C.  1667(p)  (1) )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Undef  Secretary" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Deputy  Sec- 
retary". 

(c)  Section  6313  of  title  6.  Uidted  Statee 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(7)  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Transportation"  jmd  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(7)  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Transportation". 

Sxc.  16.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 


Inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  tbe  Hoiise  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  with 
an  amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for 
both  tbe  House  blU  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Tbe  differences  between  the  House  bill, 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  ex- 
cept for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
cbangea  nuwle  necessary  by  reason  of  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  conferees  and  minor 
drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  references  to 
provisions  of  existing  law  refer  to  provisions 
of  the  Bail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1070. 

SHORT   TITLE 

Houae  bUl 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  »>»«■ 
legislation  could  be  cited  as  the  "Amtrak 
Improvement  Act  of  1974". 

Con/erenee  subsMtitt* 

The  conference  substitute  is  tbe  same  as 
tbe  Senate  amendment. 

■ALAKT   LIMrrATION   EXEMPTION 

House  biU 
No  provlston. 

Senate  amendment 
Tbe  Senate  amendment  provided  that  tbe 
limitation  upon  compensation  of  AMTRAK 
officers  contained  in  section  303(d)  of  exist- 
ing law  ($60,000  per  annum)  would  not  ap- 
ply If  the  Board  of  Directors  of  AMTRAK 
determined,  with  respect  to  particiUar  posi- 
tions, that  a  higher  level  of  compensation 
was  necessary  and  was  not  higher  than  the 
general  level  of  compensation  paid  to  rail- 


road officers  In  positions  of  oomiMrable  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Ctmferenoe  nXutltute 
The  conference  substitute  omits  this  pro- 
vision of  tbe  Senate  amendment. 

STOCK  OWNIXSKIP  LQCITATIOlr 

HotuetHU 

The  Hotiae  bill  amended  tbe  limitation  on 
stock  ownership  contained  in  section  304(b) 
by  removing  tbe  existing  provision  that  pro- 
hibits any  one  railroad  or  any  person  con- 
trolling one  or  more  railroads  from  owning 
more  than  88^  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  AMTRAK  common  shares  issued  and  out- 
standing. Tbe  House  bill  prohlMted  any  such 
railroad  or  person  from  voting  any  shares 
which  It  owns  in  excess  of  83^^  percent. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  was  Identical  In 
substance  but  contained  technical  differ- 
ences in  language  relating  to  tbe  definitions 
of  control  and  ownenblp. 

Conference  «ubttf«ut« 
The  conference  substitute  Is  tbe  same  at 
the  Senate  amendment. 

UAINTXNANCB  AND  EXPAOt 

House  trill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  pro- 
vision to  section  806  of  existing  law,  relating 
to  general  powers  of  AMTRAK.  which  re- 
quired, to  tbe  maximum  extent  practicable, 
that  AMTRAK  must  directly  perform  all 
maintenance,  rehabilitation,  repair,  and  re- 
furbishment of  rail  passenger  equipment. 
Pending  tbe  acquisition  by  AMTRAK  of  ade- 
quate faoUltles  to  carry  out  this  require- 
ment, the  railroads  performing  such  serv- 
ices for  AMTRAK  were  (1)  required  to  do  so 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  (2)  required 
to  aooord  a  higher  priority  to  maintenance 
and  repair  of  passenger  equipment  than  to 
maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment  used 
In  freight  transportation. 

Conference  subatttute 
Tbe  conference  su^tttute  Is  tbe  same  as 
the   Senate   amendment,   except   that   the 
priority  requirement  of  (2)  above  Is  omitted. 

NOKTHXAST  COHBIDOB 

House  hill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  added  to  section 
S06  of  existing  law  a  new  provision  which 
provided  that  AMTRAK  must  advise,  consult, 
cooperate  with,  and,  on  request,  assist  in 
any  other  manner  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portetion,  the  United  Statee  Railway  Assocla. 
tlon,  the  Corps  of  ZInglneers,  and  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation  to  facilitate  the 
earliest  practicable  completion  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Northeast  Corridor  project, 
as  defined  in  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973.  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation waa  required  to  assign  tbe  highest 
priority  to  the  completion  of  the  Corridor 
project. 

Conference  substitute 

"nie  conference  substitute  Is  tbe  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment,  but  in  order  to 
avoid  any  ImplleaUon  that  AMTRAK  funds 
could  be  committed  without  approval  of 
AMTRAK's  board  of  directors,  AMTRAK  Is 
authorized  rather  than  required  to  provide 
assistanoe  in  any  manner  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  United 
States  RaUway  Association,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  tbe  Consolidated  RaU  Corpo- 
ration. 

raiVATELT  OWNED  ■*TT.^f>^if  c^BS 

HoiLse  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  also  added  a  new 
provision  to  section  306  of  existing  law  which 
authorized  AMTRAK  to  issue  rules  and  regu- 
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lations  governing  the  movement  of  prlTately 
owned  laflroed  cars  on  AMTRAK's  trains, 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  AMTRAK,  but 
AMTRAK  could  not  issue  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion which  would  require  alteration  of  tbe 
exterior  color  or  markings  of  any  privately 
owned  railroad  car  having  historical  signif- 
icance. 

Conference  aubttttute 

This  provision  of  tbe  Senate  amendment 
is  omitted  ftom  the  conference  siibstltute. 

The  conferees  decided  that  It  was  nnnnree 
sary  to  put  Into  tbe  statute  a  solution  to  tbls 
problem;  however,  it  was  agreed  that 
AMTRAK  has  In  most  cases  acted  arbitrarily 
In  regard  to  the  requirement  for  painting 
private  cars.  The  conferees  agreed  that  If 
AMTRAK  did  not  change  their  policies  In 
regard  to  alteration  of  exterior  color  <x  mark- 
ings of  privately  owned  railroad  oars  having 
true  historical  ''<g"««'^ni^,  legislation  would 
be  necessary  In  the  next  Congress. 

CUSTOMS  INSPECTION  PBOCXDtniES 


No  provision. 


House  bill 


Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sen- 
tence to  section  306(e)(7)  of  existing  law, 
relating  to  AMTRAK's  authority  to  develop 
and  operate  international  interolty  rail  pas- 
senger service.  The  new  provision  required 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  cooperation 
with  AMTRAK,  to  establish  and  maintain 
aboard  trains  customs  inspection  pro- 
cedures that  would  be  convenient  for  trav- 
elers and  that  will  result  in  the  most  rapid 
possible  movement  in  sucb  international 
service. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

RAIL  SERVICE  BETONS  BASIC  STSTEM 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  changed  sections 
403  (b)  and  (c)  of  existing  law,  relating  to 
requests  for  additional  service  and  appor- 
tlonment  of  costs,  by  adding  a  requirement 
that  AMTRAK  must  institute  rail  passenger 
service  beyond  tbe  basic  system  which  is  re- 
quested by  a  State,  regional,  or  local  agency 
If  sucli  State  or  agency  agreed  to  reimburse 
AMTRAK  for  33  Vj  percent  of  the  solely  re- 
lated costs  and  associated  capital  costs  of 
such  service,  including  interest  on  passenger 
equipment,  less  revenues  attributable  to  such 
service.  Under  existing  law,  any  such  agency 
Is  required  to  reimburse  AMTRAK  for  a 
"reasonable  portion"  of  any  losses  associated 
With  such  service,  and  for  purposes  of  this 
provision,  the  reasonable  portion  of  such 
losses  cannot  be  less  than  66%  percent  of, 
nor  more  than,  the  solely  related  costs,  and 
associated  capital  costs.  Including  Interest  on 
passenger  equipment,  less  revenues  attribut- 
able to  such  service. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  $10  million  for  fiscal  1976 
to  meet  the  Increased  costs  to  AMTRAK  of 
providing  service  beyond  the  basic  system, 
if  AMTRAK  is  required  to  pay  two-thirds 
rather  than  one-third  of  such  costs. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that, 
in  considering  the  provision  of  any  new  serv- 
ice (including  any  request  referred  tc  In  the 
preceding  paragraph),  AMTRAK  could  not 
deny  sucb  service  solely  on  the  basis  of  lack 
of  necessary  equipment.  If  AMTRAK  has  the 
financial  ability  to  acquire  such  equipment, 
AMTRAK  must  order  such  equipment  and 
make  a  commitment  for  the  provision  of  sucb 
service  within  90  days  after  determining  that 
tbe  necessary  equipment  Is  lacking. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  retains  that  por- 
tlon  of  the  Senate  amendment  requiring 
AMTRAK  to  institute  service  beyond  the 
basic  system  requested  by  a  State,  regional,  or 
local  agency,  but  the  reimbursement  required 


from  such  agency  Is  Increased  from  33  Vj  per- 
cent to  66%  percent  of  the  scdely  related  costs 
and  associated  capital  costs  of  such  service, 
including  interest  on  paasenger  equipment, 
leas  revenues  attributebie  to  such  service. 

TlM  portion  of  tbe  Senete  amendment  au- 
thorizing an  additional  $10  million  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1976.  together  with  that 
portion  of  the  Senate  amendment  prohibit- 
ing AMTRAK  from  denying  any  new  service 
solely  on  the  basis  of  lack  of  equipment,  are 
omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 

SERVICE  TO  LAKCRE  POFTTLATION  AREAS 


COMPENSATION    rOR   PASS    PRIVILEGia 


House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  required  the  Secre- 
tary to  designate  an  extension  of  the  basic 
system  to  provide  adequate  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  to  the  major  population 
area  of  each  of  the  contiguous  48  States 
which  did  not  have  such  service  under  the 
present  system.  Tbe  Secretary  was  required 
to  make  such  designation  within  180  days 
after  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  Sec- 
ratary  was  authorized  to  expend  $14.7  million 
to  provide  such  service  to  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  $23.2  million  to  provide  service  to  other 
areas. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  subetltute  omits  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  bill,  but  adds  a  new  sen- 
tence to  section  403(d)  of  existing  law,  re- 
lating to  experimental  service,  to  require  the 
Secretary  to  give  priority  consideration  to 
providing  service  to  the  major  population 
aeras  of  the  contiguous  48  States  which  do 
not  have  intercity  rail  passenger  service  to 
any  large  population  area.  In  this  regard,  tbe 
conferees  agreed  that  tbe  first  experimental 
route  designated  in  calendar  year  1976  will 
provide  service  to  Boise,  Idabo. 

EXPERIMENT AI,  BXCRXATION  KOtrTES 

House  bill 

No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  pro- 
vision to  section  403  of  existing  law,  relating 
to  new  service.  The  new  provision  required 
the  Secretary  of  Transp(vtatlon  to  study 
the  need  for,  and  the  potential  use  of,  rail 
passenger  service  between  major  centers  of 
population  and  heavily  used  recreation 
areas  100  to  300  miles  from  such  centers. 
The  Secretary  was  required  to  designate  not 
less  than  one  experimental  recreation  route 
by  July  1,  1976,  and  one  annually  thereafter, 
on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  need,  probable 
use,  cost  of  establishing  service,  and  other 
factors.  Service  was  required  to  be  initiated 
by  AMTRAK  on  designated  routes  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  route  designation  by 
tbe  Secretary,  and  was  required  to  be  con- 
ducted for  not  less  than  2  years.  After  such 
2-year  period,  AMTRAK  would  be  required 
to  terminate  any  sucb  route  it  found  had 
attracted  insufficient  patronage  to  serve  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity,  or  it 
could  designate  sucb  route  as  part  of  the 
basic  system. 

Conference  substitute 
Tbls  provision  of  tbe  Senate  amendment 
Is  omitted  frcMn  tbe  conference  substitute. 


OISCOM  TIM  U  ANCB  Or 

House  biU 
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Tbe  House  bill  amended  section  404(b) 
of  existing  law,  relating  to  discontinuance 
of  service  by  AMTRAK,  by  prohibiting 
AMTRAK  from  discontinuing,  until  July  1. 
1976,  service  over  any  route  which  waa  op- 
erating on  January  1.  1978.  Tbls  provision 
would  freeze,  until  July  I,  1978,  existing 
route  service,  Including  any  experimental 
train  In  operation  on  January  1.  1973. 
Senate  amendment 

NoprovlsloDL 

Conference  $ub$tltute 

Tbe  conference  substttnte  Is  the  same  as 
the  provision  of  the  House  bill. 


House  bUl 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  pro- 
vision to  section  405(f)  of  existing  law,  re- 
lating to  free  or  reduced-rate  tran^>orta- 
tion  by  railroad  employees,  which  provided 
that.  If  AMTRAK  and  a  railroad  cannot  agree 
on  the  amount  owed  by  the  railroad  for  pass 
privileges,  any  decision  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  resolving  tbe  issue 
must  accord  AMTRAK  a  Just  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  such  pass  privileges. 
Conference  substitute 

This  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 
is  omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 

In  lieu  of  amending  tbe  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 405(f)  at  the  present  time,  the  conferees 
wished  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  level  of  compensation  provided  AMTRAK 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In 
Finance  Docket  No.  27194.  It  Is  the  view  of 
the  conferees  that  the  Commission,  in  decid- 
ing any  future  cases  under  section  405(f), 
should  accord  AMTRAK  sufficient  compen- 
sation to  remove  the  current  economic  dis- 
incentives to  tbe  carriage  of  passholders. 
The  conferees,  while  realizing  that  carriage 
of  passholders  on  a  space  available  basis  will 
not  entitle  AMTRAK  to  reimbursement  of 
the  regularly  applicable  fare,  coet  determina- 
tions with  respect  to  this  type  of  transporta- 
tion should  assure  that  AMTRAK  is  reim- 
bursed for  all  costs,  including  administrative 
costs,  which  It  would  not  have  Incurred  In 
the  absence  of  carrying  passholders.  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  receipt  of  additional  compen- 
sation by  AMTRAK  will  permit  the  relaxation 
of  some  of  the  current  excessively  restrictive 
regulations  concerning  passes  and  passhold- 
ers, such  as  requiring  the  passholder  to  ap- 
pear in  person  to  piircbase  bis  ticket,  and 
that  further  legislation  will  not  be  necessary. 

FEDERAL    GRANTS    AND    LOAN    OTTARANTZZS 

The  Hotise  bill,  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  tbe  conference  substitute  authorize  an 
additional  $200  million  in  appropriations  for 
financial  assistance  to  AMTRAK. 

Tbe  House  bill,  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  the  conference  substitute  also  Increased 
the  maximum  amount  of  guaranteed  loans 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
by  $400  mUllon. 

PERIODIC     PAYMENTS     TO     AMTRAK 

House  ran 
The  House  bill  amended  section  601(a)  of 
existing  law,  relating  to  Federal  grants,  to 
prohibit  tbe  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from  making  payments  of  appropriated 
funds  to  AMTRAK  more  often  than  once 
every  3  months. 

Senate  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  tbe  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary could  make  payments  more  frequently 
than  once  every  3  months  if  AMTRAK.  for 
good  catise,  requests  more  frequent  pay- 
ment. 

LOAN     GUARANTEE     APPROVAL     BT     SECRETARY     OT 

TRANSPORTATION 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendfnent 
The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  pro- 
vision to  section  602  of  existing  law,  relating 
to  guarantee  of  loans,  which  required  tbe 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  approve  any 
loan  guarantee  request  made  by  AMTRAK 
which  had  been  approved  by  AMTRAK's 
board  of  directors,  without  substantive  review 
of  AMTRAK's  capital  and  budgetary  plans. 
Any  such  review  by  the  Secretary  was 
required  to  be  carried  out  In  his  capacity  as 
a  member  of  AMTRAK's  board  of  directors 
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within  the 
•ds  "In  the 
•e  added  by 
IbUlty  of 
ither  or  not 


and  through  general  gumellnes  issuea  unaer 
section  601  of  existing  law. 

Conference  suhstitute  ' 
The  conference  substitute  requires  the 
Secretary  to  Issue  guidelines,  within  180  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
designed  to  assist  AMTRAK  in  the  formula- 
tion of  capital  and  budgetary  plans.  There- 
after, any  request  for  a  loan  Guarantee  by 
AMTRAK  which  has  been  ap*oved  by  Its 
Board  of  Directors  will  be  apptoved  by  the 
Secretary  if  such  request  falli 
guidelines  he  has  Issued.  The  w 
discretion  of  the  Secretary"  we 
the  conferees  to  preclude  the  i 
litigation  over  the  question  of  wfc. 
a  request  for  guarantee  of  a  loai  falls  within 
the  guidelines. 

KNrOBCKMXNT  POWKB  OF  DfT  XSTATK 
COMMERCK   COMMISSIOl 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  elU  Inated  the 
•500  civil  penalty  provision  conti  Ined  In  sec- 
tion 801(b)  of  existing  law  and  substituted 
therefor  a  provision  authorlzlni  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  Institute  a 
civil  action,  through  Its  own  t  ttomeys  or 
through  the  Attorney  General,  to  inforce  any 
provision  of  section  801(a)  of  t  listing  law, 
relating  to  Commission  regulati  ns  govern- 
ing adequacy  of  service.  The  Ser  ite  amend- 
ment established  venue  for  any  uch  action 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  In  thf  district  In 
which  a  defendant  U  found,  resld  s,  transacts 
business,  or  maintains  an  agent  for  service 
of  process,  and  provided  that  t  ich  process 
could  be  served  In  any  district  1;  .  which  the 
person  to  be  served  Is  found,  or  \(  aereln  he  Is 
an  Inhabitant. 

Conference  substitut 
The  conference  substitute  Is 
the  Senate  amendment,  except  t-_ 
mission  Is  required  to  act  throug 
ney  General  In  all  but  the 
atlons: 

1.  Any  case  In  which  the  . 
challenging  action  or  Inaction 
already  represented  by  the  Attorney 

2.  Whenever  the  Attorney  G< 
notify  the  Commission  within 
request  for  representation  that 
resent  the  Commission.  In  sue 
the  Commission  may  be 
own  attorney. 


he  same  as 
;  the  Com- 
the  Attor- 
folloi|lng  2  sltu- 


Co|  imlsslon 


Qe»ral 


le 


represt  ited 


Is 

any  party 

General. 

falls  to 

days  or  a 

will  rep- 

sltuatlons 

by  Its 


AUDIT  OP  AMTRAK 

Hotise  Irtll 

The  House  bill  amends  the  p)  jvlslon  au- 
thorizing the  Comptroller  Gen  ral  of  the 
United  States  to  audit  the  tral  sactlona  of 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  i  lorporatlon 
by  making  it  mandatory  upon  ;he  Comp- 
troller General  to  conduct  such  a  i  audit  an- 
nually. The  Rail  Passenger  Sen  Ice  Act  of 
1970  Is  further  an^eaded  to  makj  clear  that 
Information  and  records  of  A\r^AK  are  to 
be  furnished  to  duly  authorized Icommlttees 
of  the  Congress.  i 

Senate  amendment  \ 

No  provision. 

Conference  substituti 

The  conference  substitute  1«  the  House 
provision  with  a  modification  to  Adlcate  that 
It  is  a  performance  or  managemSit  type  effi- 
ciency audit  that  Is  required,  ills  not  the 
Intention  of  the  committee  ofl  conference 
that  the  General  Accounting  Offiie  duplicate 
existing  flnancJal  audits,  but  ratier  that  ad- 
ditional examinations  be  condiuted  In  co- 
ordination  with    the   other  entSles   having 

oversight   responsibilities   as   to  'Ilmtrak: 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Comipisslon,  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  eitid  the  duly 
authorized  committees  of  Congefss. 

HIGH   SPEED  CROUKD  TRANSPOl|rATIOH 

House  bill  I 

No  provision. 


Senate  amenament 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  th* 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  an  In- 
vestigation and  study  to  determine  the  social 
advlaabUlty,  technical  fettslMUty,  and  eco- 
nomic i>ractlcabUl^  of  the  transportation 
system  that  will  be  needed  for  the  future 
between  major  west  coast  cities. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

TKCHNICAL    AKXNDMXNT    TO    INTEBSTAn    COM- 
MERCE     COMMISSIOK      REGTTIATORT      AtTTHOR- 

rrr 

House  biU 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  section 
202(b)  (2)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  accomplish  two  things.  First,  it  would 
provide  that  any  amendments  to  the  stand- 
ards certified  by  NARUC  and  promulgated 
by  the  Commission  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  standards  themselves  would  become 
effective  at  the  same  time  as  the  standards, 
that  is.  retroEKitively  to  December  14,  1971, 
rather  than  5  years  from  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  each  amendment.  Certain  amend- 
ments were  certified  by  NARUC  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  prior  to 
December  14,  1971,  and  thus  would  l>e  af- 
fected by  this  provision.  Second,  It  would 
provide  that  amendments  to  the  standards 
promulgated  subsequent  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  standards  themselves  would  become 
effective  at  the  time  of  their  promulgation 
or  at  such  other  time,  subsequent  to  pro- 
mulgation by  the  Commission,  as  may  be 
determined  by  such  organization. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

ZNTERMODAL    TRANSPORTATION    TERMINAL    IN 
WASHINGTON,    D.C. 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  design, 
and  plan  a  model  Intermodal  transportation 
terminal  at  Union  Station  In  Washington, 
D.C,  to  be  constructed  in  a  flve-year  period. 
The  Secretary  is  directed,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  to  Incorporate  Into  the  design 
and  plans  features  which  will  attract  pri- 
vate Investment  tor  development  and  con- 
Btructlon.  The  provision  does  not  relieve 
the  Washington  Terminal  Company  of  Its 
obligation  to  finance  and  construct  a  new 
railroad  passenger  station  pursuant  to  the 
National  Visitor  Center  Faculties  Act  of 
1968:  the  sum  of  $7  mUlion  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  language 
was  Inserted  making  clear  that  the  new  in- 
termodal terminal  Is  not  to  use  any  prop- 
erties needed  to  construct  a  visitor  center, 
and  that  the  Secretary  is  to  coordinate  the 
construction  of  the  new  terminal  facilities. 
The  conferees  also  agreed  to  amend  sec- 
tion 808  of  existing  law  In  order  to  allow 
Amtrak  to  condemn  any  property  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  (upon  assurance 
of  fuH  reimbursement)  In  order  to  facilitate 
completion  of  the  intermodal  terminal  with- 
in the  required  time.  The  conferees  wished 
to  emphasize  that  this  amendment  in  no 
way  alters  Amtrak's  existing  authority  under 
such  section  306.  The  conferees  authorized 
90  million  instead  of  the  $7  million  provided 
m  the  Senate  amendment  for  design  and 
coordination  of  oonstructlon  of  the  facility. 


tVanON  AMD  BXDU  or  BAn, 
PAaaSMOlB  BlKVieR  nOIMIMAI^  OF  KtBTOUCAI) 

OB  ABCHziacmux.  BiomnoAiiCB 
Uou—biU 

No  pnyflslon. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  establlobes  a  co- 
operative  program  with  the  States  for  tbe 
preservation  and  conversion  to  modem  needs 
of  rallitNUl  pMaenger  terminals  of  dletlnc- 
tlott  and  architectural  Integrity.  The  Seore- 
tarj  or  "nrmneportation  is  authortaed  to  pro- 
vide financial,  technical,  and  advtaMy  as- 
sistance In  three  forms:  (1)  demonstration 
projects  converting  not  less  than  S  existing 
termbiala  Into  Intermodal  tranaportatloD 
terminals  and  civic  and  cultural  activity 
centers  in  accordance  with  crlterta  to  be 
developed  wttb  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
■ndowment  of  the  Arts  and  the  AdHsorj 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation;  (8)  In- 
terim maintenance  assistance  to  maintain 
(and  prevent  the  demolition,  dismantling, 
or  f\uther  deterl<H«tlon)  of  terminals  that 
have  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  being  con- 
verted to  Intermodal  or  civic  use:  and  (3) 
(planning  grants  for  the  development  of 
practicable  c<Miverslon  plans. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  aa 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the  max- 
imum permissible  percentage  of  the  Fed- 
eral financial  contribution  was  changed  from 
80  and  90  percent  respectively  to  60  percent 
In  all  cases  and  a  specific  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1976  was  substituted  which  pro- 
vides •  15.000,000  for  the  piuposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  (A).  $5,000,000  for  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)(B).  and  »6.000,000  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 )  (C) . 

DOWNTOWN-TO-AIRPORTS    TBANSPOBTATION 
STUDIES 

House  bill 

No  provision. 

•Senate  oTnendment 
The  Senate  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary Of  Transportation  to  finance  the  cost  of 
a  feasibility  study  for  a  rapid  transit  line 
between  Washington.  D.C.  and  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  In  Virginia,  and  between 
Wa-shlngton,  DC.  and  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton International  Airport  in  Maryland.  The 
sum  of  $3  million  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  two  studies.  Another  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  amendment  required  the 
Secretary  to  study  rail  access  to  all  airports. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  omits  both  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment.  The  con- 
ferees were  in  agreement  that  the  feasibil- 
ity study  is  needed,  and  hope  that  the  ap- 
propriate Committees  will  consider  this  mat- 
ter during  the  next  Congress. 

BAIL  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  R«SZATIOKAI. 

VEHICLES 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
Corporation  would  be  required  to  carry 
recreational  vehicles  on  railroad  flatcars. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  omits  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

LEASE    OF   PASSENGER    EQUIPMENT 

House  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  bill 
The   Senate   amendment   would  empcnrer 
the  ICC  to  order  lease  of  passenger  equip- 
ment   retained    by    operating    railroads    to 
AMTRAK. 

Conference  substitute 

Tlie  conference  committee  omits  the  Sen- 
ate provision: 
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TECHNICAL  CHANOX  IN  TiruLAX  DX8IONATION  repealed  and  the  analysis  of  such  chapter  Is  made  necessary  by  agreement  reached  by  the 

House  MU  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 

No  oroTlslon.  ""<*  subchapter.  changes. 

Senate  "bia  (*>)   SeoUon  23-621  (f)  of  such  title  23  Is  adthobizatiok    of    approfbiations 

Provided  for  a  change  In  the  titular  desig-  *°Jt?'hf"tai«rtmff  "and"  at  the  end  of  oara-  '"^*  Senate  bill  amended  section  709  of  the 

nation  of  the  "Under  Secretary"  of  the  De-  <iJ,  ^L^!'^    ""*    **  ""*  *"'*  °^  P"*  ControUed  Substance  Act  to  extend  the  au- 

partment  of  Transportation  to  the  "Deputy  *75f  ivi^ine  out  Danurraoh  ((i\  and  re-  tl^tM^atton   of   appropriations   for   the  De- 

Scretarv"  of  the  Department  of  Transpor-  ^  ^}>  °J,  «*"*"^  out  paragr^n  (O)  ana  »-  partment  of  Justice  to  carry  out  its  func- 

Be^tary    of  the  Department  ox  iranspor  deslgnaUng  pan^g«Ph    7)  as  para^aph  (8).  ^       ^^       ^^  ^^^  ^^  amendment  made 

**"°°-         conference  substitute  anie'idSrS^;.^;^??^!,^':  '"*'''  ''"'"  ""  "^  ^^  «»«  ^-*«  ^»"  ^^^'^  «^'  '""^'^^^^ 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as  -(c)    The  application  may  also  contain  a  [Millions] 

the  Senate  provision.  request  that   the  search   warrant  be   made  Fiscal  year 

Hablxt  O.  Staocers,  executable  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night         19'° $125 

JOHN  Jaeman,  upon  the  ground  that  there  is  probable  cause         19^ J29 

Bbock  Adams.  to  believe   that  (1)    It  cannot  be  executed         1977 176 

Samuel  L.  Define.  during  the  hours  of  daylight.  (2)  the  prop-         19'8- *00 

Dan  Kutkenball,  erty  sought  is  likely  to  be  removed  or  de-         19^ 260 

Richard  G.  Shouf,  stroyed  If  not  seized  forthwith,  or  (3)   the  Tixe  House  amendment  extended  such  au- 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  property  soxight  is  not  likely  to  be  foimd  ex-  thorlzations  as  follows: 

Wabren  Magnuson,  cept  at  certain  times  or  in  certain  clrcum-  [MUllons] 

Vancx  Habtke,  stances.  Any  request  made  pursuant  to  this  pig^jj  ye^r 

John  V.  Tunnet.  subsection  must  be  accompanied  and  sup-  jg^g                                                           ^jqj 

James  B.  Pxabson.  ported  by  allegations  of  fact  supporting  such  i97e"IlIIIIIIIIIII"III.IIZIirmr     176 

J.   Glenn   Bxall.   Jr.,  request."                                                                          jg-^^ 300 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  (d)   Section  23-524(a)   of  such  tlUe  23  Is  v.  *.*  *    .    *». 

"    '  ""  "                  '  amended  to  read  as  follows:  The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 

^^— ^— ^— ^  "(a)  An  officer  executing  a  warrant  direct-  the  House  amendment. 

oQce  '^  *  search  of  a  dwelling  house  or  other  denial  or  foreicn  aid  to  countries  which 

CONFERENCE   REPORT   ON   S.    3355,  building   or   a    vehicle   shall   execute    such  do  not  effectively  control  the  diversion 

AMENDING     THE     DRUG     ABUSE  warrant  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  of  opium  and  its  derivatives  into  uxicrr 

CONTROL  ACT  OP  1970  title  18,  United  States  Code."  markets 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  foUow-  (bMl)'S*sucf  tltf^SlTreSia!^""''  ^^~^^  ,  ^he  Senate  biU  contained  a  provision  not 

tag  conference  report  and  statement  on  sbc.  6.  Section  1114  of  title  18.  United  ^,^«  ^^f'^V^^L^^^Jit^V'3 

the  Senate  biU  (S.  3355)   to  amend  the  states  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  iut  "Bu-  ^*'?^  ^\°l  *^*  J^„?^^,^n^^?*  i^n 

comprehensive  Drug  Abuse   Prevention  reau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs"  and  ^it^'tJd  to  f orelS  countriS^  whl^h  a?ter 

and  Control  Act  of  1970  to  provide  ap-  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "Drug  Enforcement  ^^^  ^iS^S   SS^ot  ban^e^r^uctton 

proprlations  to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admmistratlon  .  ^^  opium  poppies  and  do  not  have  effective 

Administration  on  a  continuing  basis:  And  the  House  agree  to  the  same.  measures  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  opium 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree-  ^nd  Its  derivatives  into  illicit  markets,  and 

Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  93-1442)  ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  (2)  to  require  the  Director  of  the  Drug  En- 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls-  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same.  forcement  AdmlnUtration  to  report  Immedl- 

agreelng   votes   of   the   two    Houses   on   the  Harlet  O.  Staggers,  ately  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  any 

amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3355)                                   Paul  G.  Rogers, evidence  that  opium  and  Its  derivatives  are 

to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Drug   Abuse  -  0\vw   E.   Satixbfielo.  being  diverted  from  permitted  production  in 

Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  to  pro-  ^°\"'_^"  ^2?°^'  foreign  countries  Into  UUclt  markets,  and  to 

vide  appropriations  to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Samuel  L.  Devinx.  make  a  detailed  report  on  or  before  June  30 

Administration  on  a  continuing  basis,  having  Ancher    Nelsen,  qj  each  year  which  would  describe  the  extent 

met,   after   full   and   free   conference,   have  Tim  Lee   Cabteb,  to  which  opium  and  Its  derivatives  are  being 

agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  diverted  Into  Illicit  markets  from  producing 

their  respective  House  as  fc^ows:  Birch  Bath,  countries.  The  amended  section  481  further 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree-  James  O.  Eastland,  provided  that  if  the  Congress,  within  a  specl- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  Sam  J.  Ebvin,  Jr.,  fied  period  of  time  after  receipt  of  such  re- 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  Marlow  W.  Cook,  port,  adepts  a  concurrent  resolution  finding 
an  amendment  as  foUows:   In  lieu  of  the  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  that  any  country  has  not  effectively  banned 

matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House                                                                        the  growing  of  opium  popples  and  that  such 

amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bUl  Insert  the  Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  thi  country  is  not  effectively  preventing  opium. 

following:  That  section  709  of  the  ControUed  Committxe  of  Confkrxncx  ^  j^g  derivatives,  produced  in  such  country 

Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  904)   Is  amended  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  from  being  diverted  into  illicit  markets,  then 

toread  asfoUows:  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree-  the   President   would   be  required   to   take 

"authorizations  of  appropriations  1^8  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend-  specified    actions    including    suspension    of 

"Sw   70fl    (a.\  There  are  authorized  to  be  °^*'°**  °'  "**  **°"^  *°  ^^  **"*  '^-  ^^^^^  *°  economic   and   military   assistance   to   such 

SBC.  709.  (b)  There  are  authorized  to  De  ^^1^0^  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre-  country. 

eE  j'ulfe  30    m^^l^s'oS'ooS  f or  'Z  ^''""^'^  '^'^'^  ^^^^^^  ^'^^  °'  ^^'^  *°  P"^'*^  ^b*  ^^^^^^  '^^^'^  ^^at  Congress  should 

fl^^w-.i!^r,Hir;„  TZr.«\n    iQ7«    .,,rt  ioiv^^  appropriations  to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad-  take  action  In  response  to  the  Turkish  Oov- 

n^nnl^,  ^>f-^J.wJ,  .«Hf;J^  T,,,!f^"  ministration  on  a  continuing  basis,  submit  ernmenfs   decision   to   again   cultivate   the 

m7  7or  tLe  expene^s  of"he  Srtment^f  *^«  '°^^^^  l^^*^*  statement  to  the  House  opium  poppy.  They  were  of  the  view,  how- 

tnll;.!  /„vif-,  tSt^^t.  i™.«!^,t^,^^  1 J  ^^'^  **»e  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  ever,  that  a  resolution  such  as  H.  Con.  Res. 

r^n^Pt/nn^fth  ™^rn^t^.ti^nT^^  °'  *^«  »'="°'^  '^'^  "P<"»  ^^  ^^^  managers  507,  which  passed  the  House  on  August  5, 

^n^lrll^^J^^.t    ^l^J^^L^^^^^^^ 'thu  """^  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con-  1974.  calling  on  the  President  to  suspend  aid 

to   carrying    out    its   functions    under    this  j^^^^  ^^^.  ^  ,j^^^^  »  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,^,j^  ^  J^^  ^^p^ 

•  Thx    M«  *„„H.  o„T,«^„,^.t«/<   „r„4«,  o«,T  '^"  Hoiise  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  to  assure  that  opium  is  not  diverted   or 

ntr,i^Vr^^.,^„  nf  ty,'^?^?^^^  »^^!L  fnr  ""^  reflected  an  extension  of  the  ControUed  amendments  to  the  pending  foreign  asslst- 

?h«  «^n«r«f  thl  il.n^rt^^nt^f^JrI  Substances   Act  for  three   years.  Since  the  ance  legislation  would  be  more  appropriate 

J^r  Jh^h  ^fnrtl  2~  a^hoS  t^  ^ i^nr^  Conference  substitute  extends  that  Act  for  vehicles  for  expressing  the  concert  of  Con- 

ir  aTed^'^sS^sJ^Uorfar^t^u'LcSSn"  **^-«  years   the  Senate  receded  from  its  dls-  gress  about  a  m^atter  ^ith  such  grave  foreign 

^  SEC.  2.  section  702  of  the  Controlled  Sub-  "«T"^«T.f  ^n    *     """^  amendment  to  the  policy  ramifications. 

stances  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  title  of  the  bill.                 ,  ,    .^    .    ,    ,  ,^  The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 

thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection:  The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  House  bUl. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  ^"^  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bUl  after  no-knock 
this  section  or  section  1103,  section  4202  of  *be  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substitute  The  Senate  bill  amended  section  509  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shaU  apply  to  text-  the  ControUed  Substances  Act  to  repeal  the 
any  individual  convicted  under  any  of  the  The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement  authority  of  a  Judge  or  magistrate  to  Issue 
laws  repealed  by  this  title  or  title  HI  with-  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text  a  search  warrant  (relating  to  offenses  in- 
cut regard  to  the  terms  of  any  sentence  Im-  o'  the  bUl  with  an  amendment  which  is  a  volving  controlled  substances)  which  au- 
posed  on  such  Individual  under  such  law."  substitute  for  the  Senate  bUl  and  the  House  thorlzes.    under    certain    circumstances,    an 

Sec.  3.  Section  609  of  the  Controlled  Sub-  amendment.    The    differences    between    the  officer  to  break  and  enter  a  buUdlng  in  the 

stances  Act  (21  UJB.C.  879)    Is  amended  by  Senate  bUl,  the  House  amendment  to  the  execution  of  the  search  warrant  without  giv- 

strlklng  out  "(a)"  and  subsection   (b).  text  of  the  blU,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  ing  notice  of  his  authority  and  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  (a)   Subchapter  VI  of  chapter  6  of  In   conference   are   noted   below,   except   for  The  Senate  bill  also  amended  title  23  of 

title  23  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is  clerical     corrections,     conforming     changes  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  repeal  (1) 
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the  statutory  authority  uider  that  title  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  ^ode  for  an  officer 
to  break  and  enter  In  tl»  execution  of  a 
search  warrant  or  In  mak6:ig  an  arrest  and 
to  make,  under  certain  tpecifled  circum- 
stances, such  break  and  eiktry  without  an- 
nouncing his  identity  and  purpose;  (3)  a 
provision  making  It  a  spe^c  criminal  of- 
fense to  destroy  evidence  siefcject  to  seizure: 
and  (3)  a  provision  to  excltMe  from  the  con- 
cept of  breaking  and  ent«ng  entries  ob- 
tained by  trick  and  stratagi  m.  In  addition, 
the  Senate  bill  made  the  squirements  of 
section  3109  of  title  18.  Unl  ed  States  Code 
(announcement  of  identity  a  kd  purpose  and 
actual  refusal  of  admittance  wfore  breaking 
and  entering)  applicable  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia police. 

The  House  amendment  wi  s  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  that  i  did  not  con- 
tain any  provision  relating  o  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code. 

The  conference  substitute  (  onforms  to  the 
Senate  bUl. 

The  effect  of  the  conferen  e  substitute  is 
to  return  law  enforcementlofflcers  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  theijame  legal  sit- 
uation that  existed  prior  tojthe  enactment 
of  the  District  of  Columbly  Court  Reform 
and  Criminal  Procedure  Ajt  of  1970  (re- 
ferred to  as  the  "igvo  Act|)  which  added 
the  provisions  of  title  23  ol  the  D.C.  Code 
repealed  by  the  Senate  bill  Prior  to  that 
Act  Judicial  decisions  ma<fe  the  require- 
ments of  18  use.  3109  ajillcable  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  police  (stf,  e.g..  Miller  v. 
United  States  357  US.  301  (958) ) .  The  con 
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these    Judicial 

rule  of  an- 
purpose  before 
been  noted  by 
tate  and  lower 
;ample.  in  the 


ference  substitute  convert 
holdings  to  a  statutory  rule 
Various  exceptions  to  t 
nouncement  of  identity  am 
breaking  and  entering  hav 
the  Supreme  Court  and  by 
Federal  courts.  By  way  of  .^„. 
Miller  case  the  "useless  gee^re"  exception 
was  noted  by  the  Court  as  fo^ows: 

It  may  be  that,  without  ^n  express  an- 
noxincement  of  purpose,  thelacts  known  to 
officers  would  Justify  them  Iq  being  virtually 
certain  that  the  petitioner  already  knows 
their  purpose  so  that  annoU  icement  would 
be  a  useless  gesture.  357  V.i  .  at  310. 

Moreover,  in  Ker  v.  Califoi  lia  374  U.S.  28 
(1964)  a  5-4  majority  foim<  that  the  fact 
that  officers  had  reason  to  bel  eve  the  person 
to  be  arrested  was  in  possess  m  of  evidence 
which  was  easily  destroyed  nd  that  such 
person  indicated  he  knew  poll  e  were  follow- 
ing him  excused  the  officer's  «  tnpllance  with 
the  announcement  rule. 

Although   various   ezceptio]  »   to   the  rule 
have  been  Identified  by  the  coi  rta.  the  courts 
have  not  been  consistent  in   teOnlng  what 
standard  of  proof  is  needed    »  Justify  the 
various  exceptions  or  what  8«  ;  of  facts  will 
satisfy  a  particular  standard    )f  proof.  Pur- 
tbennore.  since  the  courts  are  continuing  to 
define  and  explicate  the  exa  ptions  to  th© 
announcement  rule,  the  oonfe]  ses  do  not  In- 
tend the  references  In  this  sta  sment  to  spe- 
cific examples  of  exceptions     md  the  facts 
tmderlylng  them)   as  being  ai    enumeration 
of  the  only  exceptions  to  be  p<  mltted  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Rather,  1  ,  is  the  intent 
of  the  conferees  that  the  ooi  tmon  law  ex- 
ceptions, as  they  may  bo  prei  crlbed  by  ju- 
dicial decisions  which  must  b«  adhered  to  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  app  y  in  the  Dis- 
trict. It  Is  the  conferees'  Int  int  that  D.C. 
police  be  required  to  announce  their  author- 
ity and  purpose  In  the  same  situations  In 
which  other  Federal  law  enfori  nnent  officers 
•re  required  to  make  such  a  moiincement. 
Conversely,  they  should  be  excu  ed  from  com- 
plUnce    with    the    rule    In    th<  le   situations 
where  other  Federal  law  enfort  iment  officers 
are  excused.  ThU  is  achieved  by  repeal  of 
D.C.  Code  2a-691,  and  the  cona  mitant  appli- 
cation of  18  use.  3108  to  th  (  D.C.  police. 
As  noted  above  the  conferet  ce  substitute 
also  repeals  a  provision  adde<    to  the  1970 
Act  which  made  It  a  specific    lew  crime  to 


destroy  or  conceal  evidence  subject  to  seizure 
after    an    officer    had    given    notice   of   his 
/  presence,  or.  If  notice  was  ezctised  by  the 
'  statute,  after  he  had  entered  the  home  or 
dwelUng  place.  Prior  to  the  1970  Act,  such 
criminal  behavior  was  prosecuted  under  one 
of  three  provisions:  The  general  prohibition 
in  the  District  law  against  obstruction  of 
justice  (DO.  Code  22-703):  the  general  pro- 
hibition in  the  United  States  Code  prohibit- 
ing the  destruction  of  evidence  subject  to 
seizure    (18   U.S.C.   2232);    or   the   provision 
of  District  law  punishing  the  obstruction  of 
an  officer  who  Is  authorized   to  execute  a 
search  warrant  for  narcotic  drugs  (D.C.  Code 
33-414  ( n) ).  Each  of  these  provisions  is  still 
part  of  the  law,  and  provides  grounds  for 
prosecution.  It  is  not  the  conferees'  Intent  to 
foreclose   criminal   prosecution   for   the   de- 
struction of  evidence.  The  conferees  felt  only 
that  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  prose- 
cution of  such   behavior   already  available. 
and  therefore,  retention  of  this  feature  of 
the  1970  Act  was  unnecessary. 

The  conference  substitute  also  repealed  a 
provUlon  added  by  the  1970  Act  which  ex- 
empted from  the  requirement  of  giving  no- 
tice of  Identity  and  purpose,  police  officers 
who  obtained  entry  without  force  by  means 
of  a  "trick  or  stratagem".  This  Is  consistent 
with  the  conferees'  Intent  that  D.C.  police  be 
guided  like  other  Federal   law  enforcement 
officers  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
announcement  rule.  Entry  by  trick  or  strata- 
gem was  judicially  recognized  as  an  exception 
to  the  announcement  rule  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  prior  to  the  1970  Act   (See,  e.g., 
Jones  V.  United  States  304  F.  2d  381  (1962) ). 
Therefore,  even  with  repeal  of  the  statutory 
language,  this  rule  continues  to  obtain  In 
the  District  of  Coltunbla.  In  view  of  this,  the 
conferees  felt  that  retention  of  this  provision 
added  by  the  1970  Act  viras  unnecessary  and 
that,  if  kept,  may  lead  to  confusion  with 
regard    to   congressional    Intent.    Since    the 
other  statutory  exceptions  to  the  announce- 
ment rule  are  repealed,  the  conferees  were 
concerned  that  retention  of  the  exception 
relating  to  entry  by  trick  or  stratagem  could 
lead  courts  to  conclude  that  no  other  excep- 
tions are  available  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  was  not  the  conferees'  intent. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  14225.  AMENDING  AND  EX- 
TENDING THE  REHABILITATION 
ACT  OF  1973  FOR  1  ADDITIONAL 
YEAR 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  tht 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HH.  14225)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  for  1  additional  year,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkinb,  TteAngM^ff  and  Qxnx. 
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REFERENCE  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
message  of  the  President  to  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


PBOTECnON  OF  AGENTS  OF  THE  DROG 
ENFORCEMEM'T  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  Rouse  amendment  which  amended 
section  1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  (which  makes  It  a  Federal  crime  to  kill 
certain  designated  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees) to  conform  the  provisions  of  that 
section  to  Reorganl2»tlon  Plan  No.  2  of  1973 
(which  established  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  abolished  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs)  and,  con- 
sequently, to  extend  the  protection  of  such 
section  1114  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  bUl. 

PABOIX 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  Senate  bUl  which  made  the 
parole  provisions  of  section  4202  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  applicable  to  persons 
who  were  convicted  under  laws  repealed  by 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
House  amendment. 

Harlet  O.  Staccers. 

Pattl  O.  Rogers. 

David   E.   Satterfiblo, 

Peter  N.  Ktros. 

Samuel  L.  Devine. 

Ancher  Nelsen, 

Tim  Lee  Cartr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

BncH  Bath, 

James  O.  Eastland, 

8am  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

Marlow  W.  Cook, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  879) 

Adams  Olalmo  Podell 

Anderson,  111.  Ooldwater  Powell,  Ohio 

Andrews,  N.C.     Orasso  Prltchanl 

Aiends  Gray  Rangel 

Armstrong  Gubser  Rarlck 

BadUlo  Hanna  Reld 

Barrett  Hansen,  Idaho   Reuss 

Blester  Harsba  Rhodes 

Blackburn  Hastings  Rlegle 

Blatnlk  Hawkins  Robinson,  Va. 

Boland  Hubert  Roncalio,  Wyo 

Brademas  Heckler,  Mass.    Rooney,  N  Y 

Brasco  Hogan  Rose 

Breaux  Roltzman  Runnels 

Breckinridge  Horton  Satterfleld 

Brown,  Mich.  Hosmer  Schroeder 

Buchanan  Johnson.  Colo.   Selberllng 

Burke,  Calif.  Jones,  Ala.  Shuster 

Carey,  N.Y.  Karth  Smith,  N.T. 

Clancy  King  Snyder 

Clark  Kuykendall         Steed 

Clawson.  Del  Kyros  Steele 

Collins,  ni.  Lagomarslno      Stelger,  Ariz. 

Collins,  Tex.  Utndrum  Stokes 

Conyeis  Long.  Md.  Stubblefleld 

Cotman  Lujan  Stuckey 

Crane  McCoUlster         Synuns 

Danlelson  McDade  Teague 

Davis,  Ga.  Madigan  meman 

Davis,  B.C.  Mann  Traxler 

de  la  Garza  Mathlas.  Calif.    UdaU 

Delaney  Mathls,  Ga.         UUxnan 

Dellums  Mayne  Veyaey 

Devine  Melcher  Waldie 

Dlggs  Michel  White 

Dora  Mills  Whiteburst 

Drlnan  Mink  Whltten 

Eilberg  Mlnshall,  Ohio  Wilson, 

Erlenbom  Mlzell  Charles  H., 

Each  Moss  Calif. 

Fisher  Murphy.  N.Y.     Wyatt 

Fraser  Nelsen  Young,  Ga. 

Frellnghuysen  O'Neill  Young.  B.C. 

Frey  Parrls 

Fulton  Pike 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  303 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  REFORM  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1974 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  988) 
to  reform  the  structure,  Jurisdiction,  and 
procedures  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  amending 
rules  X  and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

in  THE  committke  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  988, 
with  Mr.  Natchxr  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  there  was  pending  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen)  ;  the  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  B4artin)  for  the  Hansen 
amendment;  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gun- 
ter)  to  the  Hansen  amendment;  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr 
Martin). 

TTie  time  remaining  imder  the  limita- 
tion of  time  agreed  to  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  yesterday  is  3  hours  and 
27  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Ottnter)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gdnter) 
on  his  presentation  of  the  Gunter-Brown 
amendment  to  the  House  for  considera- 
tion as  part  of  this  resolution. 

When  Mr.  Gunter  and  1  agreed  last 
April  to  offer  this  amendment  to  open 
the  committees  and  subcommittees  of 
the  House  to  the  press  and  the  public — 

except  during  very  restrictive  Instances 

we  were  concerned  that  the  Boiling  com- 
mittee makes  no  substantial  changes  in 
the  present  rules  of  the  House  relating 
to  open  meetings.  iTie  present  situation 
leaves  michanged  the  opportunity  for 
members  of  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees to  close  the  doors  of  their  delibera- 
tions for  what  often  amoimts  to 
personal— political — reasons  rather  than 
Kasons  of  genuine  need. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  public  confidence  In  Congress  and 
the  public's  right  to  know  what  its  gov- 


ernment is  doing  will  not  be  satisfied  by 
anything  less  than  a  full  and  open  pos- 
ture with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
public's  business.  Under  the  tmiendment 
we  have  offered,  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
a  committee  or  subcommittee  will  still  be 
required  to  close  a  meeting,  but  the  basis 
by  which  such  a  vote  for  closmg  meetings 
may  be  taken  will  be  much  more  limited. 
In  designing  the  amendment,  we  were 
cognizant  of  a  certain  number  of  sensi- 
tive Information  areas  In  which  the  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  of  Congress 
should  have  the  authority  to  exercise 
their  own  discretion  as  to  whether  the 
meetings  involving  those  sensitive  areas 
should  be  open  or  closed.  Th^e  protec- 
tions can  be  found  In  our  amendment  in 
sections  (g)(1)(A)  through  (g)(1)(E) 
and  cover  such  areas  as  national  secu- 
rity, personnel  records  and  internal  com- 
mittee staff  memoranda  concerning  com- 
mittee management  and  procedure.  Also 
provided  for  is  discretion  In  areas  Involv- 
ing invasion  of  personal  privacy,  confi- 
dential business  information,  trade  se- 
crets, and  criminal  investigatory  infor- 
mation. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
our  amendment  tracks  with  the  major 
information  areas  which  are  excluded 
from  disclosure  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
552). 

But  this  amendment  goes  further  than 
the  opening  of  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  to  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic, except  in  certain  narrowly  defined 
areas. 

It  aJso  provides  that  the  transcripts  of 
such  meetings  or  portions  of  meetings 
that  are  closed  by  majority  vote  under 
provisions  of  the  amendment  would  have 
to  be  made  public  within  7  days  of 
such  meetings,  in  which  only  those  por- 
tions of  the  transcript  could  be  deleted 
which  were  directly  related  to  specific 
provisions  of  their  amendment  covering 
circumstances  when  the  meetings  had 
been  closed.  A  majority  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  would  be  re- 
quired to  approve  each  proposed  deletion. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  cannot  ex- 
pect tho  public  view  to  change  and  re- 
flect a  greater  confidence  in  Congress  im- 
less  it  brings  its  deliberations  fully  out 
from  behind  the  locked  doors  that  still 
exist  on  Capitol  Hill.  Ilie  Gunter-Brown 
amendment  will  insure  that  those  doors 
are  unlocked  to  an  Increasing  degree  and 
the  public's  business  Is  conducted  in  the 
open. 

As  my  colleague,  Mr.  Guntkk,  noted, 
78  other  Members  of  this  body  have 
joined  with  us  in  supporting  the  Gunter- 
Brown  amendment.  I  am  pleased  with 
their  support.  But  it  pleases  me  even 
more  to  note  the  broad  bipartisanship  of 
this  support,  which  knows  no  particular 
political  phlloflophical  narrowness.  It 
ranges  from  support  by  some  of  the 
Members  who  consider  themselves  the 
most  liberal  to  those  who  are  proud  of 
their  conservatism.  All  have  recognised 
the  need  for  the  public  to  observe  first- 
hand what  Congress  does  when  It  meets 
to  spend  their  tax  dollars;  to  provide  new 
programs  and  rules  governing  the  peo- 
ples' lives. 


I  urge  the  rest  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  join  with  us  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Gunter-Brown  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  Of  Ohio.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  will 
concede  to  me,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
Gimter-Brown  amendment  actually 
tends  to  close  hearings  but  would  tend 
to  open  certain  markup  sessions. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  thrust  of 
the  amendment  is  to  provide  the  ra- 
tionale which  would  be  the  same  for  the 
closing  of  a  meeting,  whether  it  be  a 
hearing  or  a  markup  session,  and  that 
rationale  would  be  applied  to  either  kind 
of  hearing  on  the  committee's  determi- 
nation that  it  wanted  to  close  it  or  open 
it.  There  would  be  a  vote  based  only  on 
one  of  the  reasons  outlined  In  our 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Early  in  this  Congress,  we  took  a 
healthy  half  step  toward  total  reform. 
I  think  this  half  step  has  proved  that 
we  can  take  the  next  half  step,  and  re- 
quire open  committee  meetings  in  all 
cases,  except  those  narrowly  defined  cir- 
cumstances permitted  by  the  amend- 
ment, such  as  matters  of  national  se- 
curity. 

We  in  Florida  have  what  Is  called 
government  In  the  sunshine.  It  Is  based 
on  the  concept  that  government  belongs 
to  the  people,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
people,  and  ought  to  be  conducted  before 
the  people. 

Congress  is  not  a  secret  club,  as  we  all 
know.  We  are  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  pe<9le  back  home,  and  are  here  to 
represent  them.  Are  we  less  capable  of 
representing  them  in  the  open?  And  do 
not  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  the  right  to  see  what  we  Congress- 
men and  Congresswomen  are  doing?  This 
is  the  people's  Congress,  not  ours. 

There  have  been  arguments  made  in 
the  past  that  open  doors  make  more  diffi- 
cult the  hard  political  decisions  that  oc- 
casionally come  before  us.  That  Is  no 
doubt  true,  but  to  my  mind,  is  no  argu- 
ment against  opening  the  doors.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  not  so  great  to  justify  closed 
meetings. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
on  which  I  serve  has  held  no  closed 
meetings  in  the  past  2  years.  We  made  all 
of  our  decisions  before  the  public,  to 
whom  we  are.  after  all,  accoim table. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of  all 
my  colleagues  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  amendment,  and  commend  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Gunter. 
for  offering  it  today. 

I  am  no  stranger  to  the  fight  for  open- 
ness In  government.  I  began  this  fight 
6  years  ago  in  the  California  Legislature. 
I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  that 
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any  legislator.  State  or  Pedi  ral,  who  does 
not  have  the  courage  to  fa  ;e  the  public 
with  his  own  convictions  ai  1  reasons  for 
acting  as  he  does,  shoulf  forfeit  the 
right  to  be  a  legislator. 

It  took  us  6  years  to  win  the  fight  for 
openness  in  California,  bi  ;  the  result 
has  been  healthy  and  reas  uring  to  the 
public.  The  vast  majority  ct  our  fellow 
citizens  want  to  see  matwatory  open 
meetings,  not  only  here  In  Songress  but 
in  their  State  legislatures,  ar  3  in  Federal 
agency  meetings.  Aside  froi  i  legitimate 
instances  of  national  securit  r  or  protec- 
tion of  specific  legal  rights  of  individ- 
uals, there  is  no  excuse  at  a  I  for  carry- 
ing on  the  people's  bush  ess  behind 
closed  doors. 

The  amendment  offered  I  y  Mr.  Gtn»- 
TER  and  Mr.  Brown  is  simp]  i  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  to  restore  public  trust 
in  our  institutions  by  opei  ing  up  our 
deliberations.  It  protects  individual 
rights  and  national  securJ  ;y  concerns 
by  allowing  closed  meetini  s  on  these 
topics.  But  it  also  protects  the  public's 
right  to  know  what  we  are  d(  ing  on  their 
behalf,  and  in  their  name. 

There  is  far  too  much  sec  recy  in  this 
town,  and  in  this  Govemr  ent.  Today 
we  have  the  opportunity  t  >  do  some- 
thing about  it,  and  set  our  own  House 
straight.  We  can  do  that  b:  voting  for 
this  amendment,  and  show  ng  that  we 
have  nothing  to  hide  from  thi  people  who 
have  sent  us  here. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chalrma  i,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  th  tik  It  is  nec- 
essary for  me  to  lay  my  cr  fdentlals  on 
the  line  for  openness  in  Gov(  mment  and 
I  do  not  intend  to,  but  this  unendment, 
while  well  intentloned  by  its  sponsors,  in 
my  judgment  is  the  fash  anlng  of  a 
straitjacket  and  the  provlc  ng  of  more 
ways  of  closing  meetings  t  lan  opening 
them.  I  have  had  a  fair  am(  ait  of  expe- 
rience both  in  chairing  con  mlttees  and 
In  dealing  with  matters  of  d  Kilosure  and 
nondisclosure  of  informatioj  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  served  in  the  same  boc  r  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  ireceded  me 
in  this  well,  and  during  n  7  service  In 
the  California  Legislature  we  had  no 
closed  meetings.  I  do  not  know  what 
happened  after  I  left,  some  1  !  years  later 
When  he  became  a  member  f  that  body, 
that  It  had  closed  meetings  But  I  have 
been  voting  here  in  this  I  )use  for  the 
reforms  that  were  true  r  forms,  that 
made  committee  meetings  <  pen.  and  we 
now  operate  in  our  Commit  ee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerc  most  of  the 
time  Just  as  a  matter  of  co|rse  wlthlhe 


committee  being  open. 

I  do  not  think  anyone 
meetings,   but  the   invlta 
close  them  are  certainly 
chairing    the    Subcommlt 
merce  and  Finance  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Coi. 
I  have  had  the  Jurisdiction 
eral  Trade  Commission  an 
Product  Safety  Commisslo 
curltles  and  Exchange  Co 
der  (E)    (1),   (2),  and  (3)i  I 
Imagine  that  I  would  have 
tlon  on  almost  every 
one  who  would  want  to 
called  trsule  secrets. 
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It  Is  interesting  what  we  here  in  this 
country  call  trade  secrets.  We  all  know 
how  sensitive  the  petroleum  Industry  Is 
to  trade  secrets.  Material  they  may  even 
file  with  the  governments  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  Canada  and  make  widely  avail- 
able to  all  persons  there,  that  same  ma- 
terial Is  carefully  foreclosed  from  public 
availability  in  the  United  States,  because 
it  is  a  trade  secret.  A  trade  secret  can 
have  to  do  with  any  cost  figure  or  esti- 
mate of  production,  or  almost  anything 
one  can  think  of  can  be  called  a  trade 
secret. 

So  as  I  look  at  this  proposed  change 
in  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  the  sponsors 
I  say  their  Intentions  are  noble,  their 
words  are  confusing,  they  could  have 
said  in  far  fewer  sentences  much  more 
with  greater  impact,  and  this  amend- 
ment out  of  all  charity  ought  to  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  OUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  first  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
who  first  requested,  and  then  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  genUeman 
from  California.  I  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
with  the  gentleman.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  California  conducts  reason- 
able, rational,  and  thorough  hearings 
when  he  prepares  legislation  for  markup. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  provide 
an  opportimity  for  committees  such  as 
ours  and  the  subcommittee  such  as  his 
to  exercise  judgment  in  this  regard.  If 
the  committee  In  the  work  of  markup  de- 
cides there  is  no  danger  In  its  delibera- 
tions of  exposing  trade  secrets  or  no 
danger  of  getting  itself  Involved  tn  a 
regulatory  case  when  it  is  not  proper  to 
do  so,  then  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  for 
the  committee  to  determine  that  its 
meeting  be  an  open  meeting.  This  Is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman,  as  I  said  earlier,  I 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  In 
chairing  committees,  investigating  com- 
mittees. We  have  one  rule  of  this  House 
that  says  where  a  person  feels  that  his 
reputation  might  be  injured,  he  may  re- 
quest an  executive  session. 

I  recall  on  occsislon  after  occasion 
where  the  insistence  upon  that  right  of 
the  Individual  appearing  before  the  In- 
vestigative committee  was  made  either 
personally  or  by  his  counsel  and  then  we 
held  our  hearing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  yield 
for  one  moment? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

ICr.  MOSS.  I  merely  wanted  to  com- 
plete what  I  had  to  say.  Under  the  rule 
then  we  took  the  testimony  In  executive 
session  after  the  committee  had  reviewed 
it  and  then  we  were  able  to  release  it. 
This  kind  of  abuse  Is  hivited  by  the  lan- 
guage of  this  legislation.  I  urge  Its  defeat. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  J;he 
probl^n  that  this  amendment  addresses 
itself  to  is  one  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pasceil)  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  worked  on  for 
maybe  6  months.  What  we  were  trjing  to 
do  was  achieve  maximum  openness  in 
meetings;  but  at  Mxe  same  time  recognize 
certain  limitations  with  respect  to  one 
kind  of  meeting,  the  markup  session. 

What  we  ultimately  decided  is  that  a 
hearing  ought  to  be  open  completely  with 
the  narrowest  of  exceptions,  because  a 
hearing  produces  the  evidence  that 
comes  before  the  Congress,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  entitled  also 
to  know  about,  in  order  to  determine  why 
we  made  our  decision  and  on  what  facts. 

There  is  not  any  excuse  for  closing  a 
hearing  for  anything,  except  In  narrow 
areas  like  that  of  national  security.  If 
there  is  a  trade  secret  Involved,  the  wit- 
ness does  not  have  to  disclose  It  in  the 
hearing.  He  can  say  he  has  a  trade  secret. 
Ordinarily  nobody  would  push  him  on 
the  point.  If  he  insisted,  he  might  even 
have  the  right  to  refuse  to  reveal  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes,  surely. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  said 
there  Is  only  one  place 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  getting  to  two 
others. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Moss)  that  we  are  going  to  sub- 
ject a  person  to  ridicule  by  this  process? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  those  are  the  other  two 
points.  "Hiere  Is  one  point  oa  national 
security,  one  that  recognizes  that  whole- 
some provision  that  was  put  into  our 
rules  in  order  to  meet  the  tdd  problem 
of  the  Dies  Committee  when  persons  were 
being  Investigated  for  alleged  personal 
matters,  and  aprobrlmn  resulted  from 
their  merely  being  called  and  Interro- 
gated in  public  as  to  whether  they  were 
Communists. 

Our  rules  say  that  hearings  that  would 
subject  a  person  to  aprobrium.  may  be 
closed.  The  third  exception  is  with  re- 
spect to  typical  housekeeping  matters 
within  the  House.  What  this  does  is  en- 
large the  possibility  of  opening  a  hear- 
ing to  another  very  broad  exception. 

It  says  that  a  hearing  may  be  closed  if 
It  will  disclose  Information  relating  to 
trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  si}ecifically  to  a 
given  person,  or  the  information  is  re- 
quired to  be  kept  secret  In  order  to  pre- 
vent imdue  Injury  to  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  such  person. 

So.  what  we  are  doing  Is  giving  the 
conunlttee  a  right  to  close  the  hearing 
in  a  case  which  the  present  rules  will  not 
permit  the  committee  to  close  the  hear- 
ing. The  whole  argument  lor  openness 
was  that  no  matter  how  much  Uie  com- 
mittee wants  to  close  the  bearing,  the 
committee  should  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
clude the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  knowing  what  Congress  was  acting 
upon.  It  just  passes  my  imderstandlng 
that  men  can  get  in  this  well  and  say  that 
this  amendment  is  for  openness,  that  it 
Increases  openness,  when  in  fact,  as  the 
gentleman  frmn  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 
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and  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley)  ,  and  myself,  who  all  worked 
on  the  original  rule,  felt  that  no  hearing 
should  be  closed  and  we  should  not  have 
the  power  to  keep  Information  from  the 
public  except  on  these  three  narrow  ex- 
ceptions. This  opens  another  exception  In 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  aUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  florida. 

Mr.  OUNTER.  The  gentleman  con- 
cedes, does  he  not.  that  there  Is  another 
bloc  of  thinking  which  has  significance 
and  importance — perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portance— that  we  provide  openness  In 
our  committee  markup  sessions  where 
the  merits  and  faults  of  the  language 
of  the  legislation  we  write  In  committee 
is  ultimately  acted  upon.  The  simshlne 
should  be  let  Into  markup  committee  ses- 
sions as  well  as  committee  hearings.  In 
the  form  of  the  pubUc  and  the  press. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
time  is  running  out  and  I  cannot  yield 
further  because  I  want  to  explain  exactly 
what  we  did  on  that  point. 

With  respect  to  the  markup  session,  we 
provided  in  the  original  rule 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman f  ran  Texas  has  e^ired. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  be  granted  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
Che  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

POUfT  OT  OSOIB 

Mr.  DINGETTi.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  The  objection  is  not  timely 
made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  on  his 
feet,  that  the  objection  was  In  order,  and 
was  timely. 

Atr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chaitman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
comments  being  made  by  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  who  Just  preceded  me,  that 
this  legislation  that  is  proposed  here,  this 
amendment,  provides  that  the  ctmunlttee 
members  may  Yote  when  it  Is  considered 
appropriate  to  close  a  meeting  because, 
among  other  things,  that  the  informa- 
tion they  may  be  disciissing  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Federal  Govemment  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  to  mRintj^iTr  con- 
fidentiality of  such  inf ormatlfHi,  or  when 
a  Federal  statute  requires  the  informa- 
tion be  kept  confidential  by  Government 
officers  and  employees. 

I  think  that  fully  squares  with  the 
language  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
referred  to  with  respect  to  Federal  laws 
and  rules  of  the  House.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  becomes  a  time  when  the  meet- 
ing either  can  be  decided  as  open  or 
clored  by  the  members  of  the  subcom- 


mittee or  committee,  and  that  seems  to 
be  written  Into  this  lee^ation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and 
would  say  that  this  was  my  interpreta- 
tion, that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  does,  in  fact,  give  us  a 
better  way  of  opening  our  committees.  I 
am  proud  to  be  among  its  sponsors,  and 
hope  it  will  be  passed  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  the  first  three.  A,  B,  and  C  sec- 
tions, deal  with  those  three  exceptions, 
but  D  and  E  add  additional  exceptions 
by  which  a  hearing  may  be  closed  merely 
because  the  hearing  would  disclose  in- 
formation relating  to  financial  and  com- 
mercial Information  which  might  do 
harm  to  some  person,  so  that  is  an 
addition. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  srleld  further? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mx.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  go 
on  and  read,  it  says: 

No.  2.  a  Federal  statute  requires  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Gov- 
emment officers  or  employees.  As  officers, 
or  at  least  participants,  in  Govemment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  disagree 
with  respect  to  the  confidentiality  In 
here.  But  there  is  another  exception  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  either  security  or 
confidentiality  with  respect  to  a  person's 
reputation  or  housekeeping  matters,  and 
that  is  simply  a  desire  for  secrecy  with 
respect  to  business. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  the  effort  in  our  amendment 
is  clearly  to  try  to  clarify  the  legislation 
as  It  exists  now.  I  respect  the  gentleman's 
skill,  his  draftsmanship,  in  the  original 
language.  I  think  this  improves  the  lan- 
guage and  provides  very  defined  and 
limited  area  wherein  Members  of  the 
committee  can  dose  that  ccnnmittee  dur- 
ing either  hearings  or  maricuiw  with  good 
and  legitimate  reasons,  most  of  which  are 
covered  in  law,  wltli  respect  to  the  things 
we  have  been  discussing,  in  terms  of  se- 
curity, a  person's  prospective  loss  of  his 
legal  rights,  and  such  things  as  Federal 
statutes  that  require  the  informati(m  to 
be  kept  confldentiaL 

Mr.  mSNZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  OUNTE31.  Mr.  Chalrmsin,  I  Just 
would  like  to  make  the  point  that  there 
Is,  and  I  think  it  shoidd  be  emphasized, 
an  appeal  provision  wittiin  the  amend- 
ment Itself,  such  that  a  small  number  of 
conunlttee  members  can.  If  a  majority 
of  the  committee  were  to  decide  to  close 


a  particular  meeting,  bring  the  issue  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  itself  on  a 
point  of  order.  The  House  could  then 
order  full  disclosure  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  a  committee  meeting  by  majority 
vote.  I  think  the  appeal  procedure  ought 
to  be  stressed. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  C^ialrman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  themk  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  their  contributions.  I  still  en- 
dorse the  amendment  strongly. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  ntunber  of  words. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding-  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  was  stopped  by  the  objection  to  an  ex- 
tension of  time,  I  was  about  to  say  that 
I  thought  we  had  very,  very  carefully 
balanced  the  problem  of  open  meetings 
In  the  bill  that  we  had  passed.  It  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  thought.  On  later 
study  of  that  bill,  in  connection  with  writ- 
ing an  article  for  the  Harvard  Legislative 
Review,  I  had  occasion  to  utilize  a  study 
by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansxk).  She  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  committee  chairmen 
susking  them  what  had  actually  happened 
under  the  provisions  that  we  put  into  ef- 
fect in  the  new  rule  establishing  the 
presiunption  of  openness.  What  I  dis- 
covered is  that  virtually  all  hearings  were 
open,  all  hearings.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  hearing  in  which  one  of  the  three 
exceptions  were  raised.  Before  the  pro- 
vision that  is  now  law,  and  which  appears 
in  the  Hansen  bill  and  appears  in  the 
Boiling  bill,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee had  held  all  of  its  hearings  and  its 
markups  in  closed  session.  Now  It  holds 
them  all  in  open  session.  Even  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Appropriations  holds  all  its 
hearings  in  open  session.  The  amend- 
ment urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida would,  of  course.  Invite  an  objection 
by  a  business  at  any  time,  where  it 
thought  information  was  likely  to  hurt 
it.  At  such  point  the  company  witness 
would  ask  the  chairman.  "Will  you  please 
close  the  session  because  this  information 
is  a  company  secret?  It  has  something  to 
do  with  our  interests,  we  do  not  want  the 
pubUc  to  know  about  it,  we  do  not  mind  if 
you  know  it,  but  we  do  not  want  your 
boss  to  know  it"  That  Is  what  you  would 
invite.  We  have  no  problem  now  in  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  markup  sessions. 

I  suppose  the  committee  that  has 
closed  more  hearings  than  any  other  is 
the  one  I  sit  on,  and  that  has  not  been 
over  10  percent.  Most  of  those,  of  course, 
could  be  closed  under  the  rule  proposed 
in  the  Gunter  amendment. 

The  important  thing  Is  that  the  hear- 
ings be  open  and  that  there  be  no  busi- 
ness exception,  no  secrecy  because  of  the 
Interests  of  business,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
know  the  facts  that  the  legislators  know, 
the  facts  upon  which  the  legislators  are 
relying. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  on  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington's  time,  but.  If  he 
will  permit  me,  I  yield  to  the  gentlemsm 
from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  DINOELL.  I  have  j_ 
very  lengthy  set  of  hearin 
to  oil  and  gas  and  the  eff.. 
gas  in  pubUc  lands  will  ha 
pavers. 

Under    this    amendme_- 
appearlng  on  behalf  of  Ex. 
the  giants  of  the  oil  Indust 
demanded  and  gotten  the 
those  proceedings. 

This  does  not  open  the 
the  contrary,  it  serves  the 
ests  and  gives  them  a  super 
to  have  the  hearings  that  a 
hearings  closed. 
It  is  an  outrageous  amen 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  ce 
with  my  distinguished  frie 
man  from  Michigan.  Mr. -^iianman,  x 
might  say  in  closing  that  When  such  a 
balance  has  been  arranged,  Fhen  such  an 
agreement  has  been  had  iy  this  whole 
House  after  full  study,  aftf r  full  debate 
on  the  rule  as  a  separate  fule.  it  would 
be  a  pity  for  us  in  this  briefitime  to  undo 
that  balance,  and  in  fact,  t^move  toward 
closed  hearings.  | 

That  is  precisely  what  wjt  would  do  if 
we  were  to  pass  this  amenHment. 

The  Boiling  committee  bill  the  Hansen 
substitute  the  Martin  subsfltute  and  the 
present  rules  follow  the  deign  that  was 
so  carefully  worked  out  ia  this  House. 
That  design  should  not  lightly  be 
discarded. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr 
move  to  strike  the  requisi 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
what  the  gentleman  from 
in  detail.  This  is  really  a  cl 
amendment. 

This  is  what  one  gets  i: 
takes  one  paragraph  in  th. 
has  worked  well  and  makes 
rule  out  of  it.  When  one  i 
tions  and  rephrases  it,  it 
more  loopholes  than  we  s  ^ 

As  the  gentleman  froml  Texas  says, 
we  have  a  provision  In  the  riles  that  has 
worked  well.  ^ 

Four  years  ago  this  same  feansen  com- 
mittee got  a  mandate  from  the  caucus 
to  do  something  about  openpig  the  hear- 
ings. The  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
many  others  in  the  Hous*  came  with 
proposed  rules  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective, i 

After  a  month  or  two  woiilng  on  that, 
we  came  up  with  a  version  Vhich  is  es- 
sentially the  present  rule.  T#o  years  ago 
we  redrafted  it  and  it  is  wooing  well. 

Let  me  just  give  an  exafiple  or  two 
of  the  problems  with  this  aniendment.  In 
the  first  paragraph  of  this. [rule  It  says 
that  they  may.  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  jjresent,  de- 
termine to  close  the  meetiiig.  Presently 
a  committee  must  have  a  qi^rum.  Under 
the  proposed  amendment,  they  could 
have  two  people  there  and  cldse  the  meet- 
ing, t 

It  is  a  backward  step.  It  makes  it  easier 
to  close  these  meetings. 

Then  it  says  that  amonir  the  other 
problems,  a  nimiber  of  thlngp  have  to  be 
published.  It  does  not  say  t^tw  they  are 
published.  I  do  not  know  nbether  that 
is  In  the  Washington  Post  dr  where. 
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Then  a  meeting  has  to  be  scheduled 
1  week  ahead  of  time.  We  do  not  even 
know  the  schedule  on  the  House  floor  a 
week  ahead  of  time. 

If  some  emergency  comes  up  and  we 
need  to  schedule  a  hearing  2  days  later, 
we  could  not  do  it.  We  would  have  to 
wait  for  at  least  a  week  before  we  could 
schedule  a  hearing. 

This  would  help  to  bring  this  House 
to  a  halt.  This  does  not  help  to  Increase 
the  efficiency  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
House.  It  makes  it  even  more  cumber- 
some to  operate. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  tha^  it  Is  called  a 
"Sunshine  Amendment,"  it  really  is  not. 
It  is  a  backward  step. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman,  if  he  read  the  language 
of  the  amendment  regarding  the  calling 
of  meetings,  it  points  out  that  meetings 
could  be  called  at  an  earlier  date  than 
1  week's  notice  and  that  the  committee 
can  make  public  announcement  at  the 
earliest  practical  opportunity. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  the  problem.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  does  something  and  then 
provides  a  way  to  imdo  It,  so  why  try  to 
do  it  to  start  with?  Why  not  leave  the 
whole  paragraph  out  of  the  rules?  With 
such  surplusage,  we  will  end  up  with  a 
rules  book  as  big  as  a  Sears.  Roebuck 
catalog  if  we  fill  it  up  with  that  kind  of 
stuff. 

I  say  that  we  ought  to  defeat  this 
amendment.  We  have  a  good,  short,  con- 
cise rule.  It  opens  meetings.  It  is  an 
open  meetings  rule  now,  and  let  us  not 
tinker  with  it  or  we  are  going  to  come 
up  with  something  worse. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  this:  The  gentle- 
man's amendment,  with  regard  to  ap- 
propriations, refers  to  subsection  (3) 
where  the  provision  Is  calling  for  a  com- 
plete transcript. 

Every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  transcript  up  and  printed 
and  ready  to  look  at  in  7  days.  It  is  an 
impossibility  at  this  time.  I  think  the 
gentleman  knows  that  these  transcripts 
are  available  to  the  public  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  This  is  Just  a  technical  im- 
possibility at  the  present  time,  due  to 
all  manner  of  difficulties. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  urge  that  the  Members  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  OxTNTra)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substltiHe 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  WasE- 
Ington  (Mrs.  Hanszn)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hahskr), 
if  I  have  a  correct  imderstandlng  of  the 
relationships  between  two  jurisdictions 
assigned  in  House  Resolution  1248  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

On  page  69.  lines  5  and  6,  "Oceanog- 
raphy and  Marine  Affairs,  including 
coastal  zone  management"  is  assigned  to 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

On  page  73.  line  18,  "National  Weather 
Service."  is  assigned  to  Science  and 
Technology. 

These  jurisdiction  assignments  tend  to 
suggest  a  division  of  responsibility  be- 
tween the  oceanic  and  atmospheric 
sciences.  However,  within  the  executive 
department  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Agency  was  established— In 
part — due  to  a  growing  recognition  that 
the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere  are  closely 
related.  For  example,  the  Atlantic 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Laboratory  in 
Miami.  Fla.,  carries  out  an  integrated 
research  program  on  the  oceans  and  the 
atmosphere  and  the  interactions  between 
them.  The  laboratory  does  research  on 
weather  generating  mechanisms,  hur- 
ricanes, and  the  oceans — all  in  an  Inte- 
grated way. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency  Includes  the  following: 

First.  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice— this  was  formerly  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  which  was  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Second.  National  Ocean  Services — 
formerly  the  old  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

Third.  National  Weather  Services— 
formerly  the  Weather  Bureau.  This  orga- 
nization performs  weather  and  oceano- 
eraphic  forecasting. 

Fourth.  National  Environmental  Satel- 
lite Service — this  organization  handles 
meteorological  satellites  such  as  TIROS. 
Fifth.  Environmental  Data  Service— 
this  organization  handles  the  manage- 
ment of  data,  the  storage  of  data,  and 
the  retrieval  of  data  on  the  atmosphere, 
the  oceans,  and  the  Earth. 

The  first  two  services  are  of  major 
legislative  Interest  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries;  the  sec- 
ond two  are  of  primary  Interest  to  Sci- 
ence and  Technology;  and  the  fifth  is 
of  interest  to  both  committees.  The  com- 
bining of  these  services  Into  one  agency 
reflects  the  trend  toward  Integration  of 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  research. 

The  Congress  Itself  has  previously  rec- 
ognized the  Integrated  nature  of  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  research.  During  the 
92d  Congress  It  passed  Public  Law  92-125, 
which  set  up  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  the  Oceans  and  the  Atmos- 
phere—NACOA— originating  In  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
Three  major  points  can  be  made  from 
a  research  and  organization  point  of 
view. 

First.  For  several  decades  we  have  been 
moving  In  the  direction  of  Integrating 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  research  be- 
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cause  of  their  complex  Interactions.  In 
short,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  sepa- 
rate atmospheric  and  oceanic  research 
and  have  a  sensible  program. 

Second.  As  noted  above,  the  National 
Weather  Service  has  forecasting  respon- 
sibility for  oceanography  as  well  as 
weather,  and  Includes  such  items  as  sea 
state,  swell,  ocean  temperature,  and 
storm  effects. 

Third.  A  major  finding  from  the  space 
program  Is  to  reinforce  the  first  point 
and  add  to  It  the  imderstandlng  that 
the  Sim,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  oceans 
are  closely  Interrelated. 

In  summary,  I  would  hope  that  It  Is  the 
intent  of  House  Resolution  1248  to  en- 
courage integration  of  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  research  rather  than  to  di- 
vide the  research  effort. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  If  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  will  yield, 
it  is  indeed  our  Intent  to  encourage  such 
integration  of  research  work  In  the 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  research  areas. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Based 
on  this  intent,  would  It  appear  to  be  a 
reasonable  Interpretation  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  li4[aitne  and  Fish- 
eries and  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  should  co<verate  closely  In 
legislative  and  oversight  matters  affect- 
ing the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Agency,  and  tliat.  In  the  case  of 
subjects  having  a  high  content  of  re- 
search and  development,  joint  referrals 
and  oversight  would  be  appropriate? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  is 
a  reasonable  interpretation,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  will  yield 
further.  I  am  sure  our  atmospheric  and 
oceanic  research  program  could  only 
benefit  from  the  expertise  available  on 
both  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan) 
to  the  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Martin)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

AICKNDICSNT  OVrOUO  BT  KB.  vaOBHUCS  TO  THX 
AMZNDMXMT  OFITUCO  AS  A  SUBBIHUIA  BT 
UK.   BIABTIN  or  NXBBASKA 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  substitute. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  nuwRLXn  to 
the  amendment  offered  as  a  subatltute  by  ICr. 
Mabtin'  of  Nebraska:  On  page  61,  imme- 
diately following  line  25.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
paragri4>h: 

"(4)  Each  repOTt  of  a  committee  on  each 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  such  committee  shall  contain  a 
detailed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 


the  enactment  of  such  bUI  or  Joint  rescMu- 
tlon  Into  law  may  have  an  Inflationary  im- 
pact on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation  of 
the  national  economy." 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  the 
resolution  under  consideration  contains 
a  number  of  historic  reforms;  and  hence 
I  am  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  tho  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  bringing  this  matter 
forward. 

I  hope  today  to  add  one  additional  re- 
form to  House  procedure — and  contrib- 
ute to  the  battle  against  inflation  in  our 
country. 

My  amendment.  In  short,  would  re- 
quire that  each  committee  report  on  each 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  char- 
acter shall  contain  a  detailed  analytical 
statement  as  to  whether  the  enactment 
of  such  bill  or  joint  resolution  Into  law 
may  have  an  Inflationary  Impact  on 
prices  and  costs  In  the  operation  of  the 
national  economy. 

The  amendment  Is  modest.  It  Is  also 
profound.  It  Is  grounded  on  two  pre- 
mises—first, that  legislative  actions  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  spending,  can 
have  an  important  Impact  on  Inflation  In 
our  economy— and,  second,  that  informed 
lawmakers  ought  to  be  able  to  weigh  this 
impact  along  with  all  the  other  consider- 
ations that  go  into  the  passage  of  a  bill 

This  amendment  will  force  us  to  focus 
on  inflation.  It  will  make  the  House  of 
Representative  more  accountable  for  the 
impact  of  its  actions  on  the  economy  of 
our  Nation.  One  theme  that  runs 
through  these  reforms  is  the  desire  to 
create  an  informed  Congress.  This 
amendment  may  bring  us  out  of  the 
darkness  on  economic  matters. 

This  amendment  offers  one  concrete 
way  that  we  can  demonstrate  that  we 
are  truly  interested  in  combating  infla- 
tion. There  is  no  rational  reason  why  we 
should  know  much,  much  more  about 
the  impact  of  some  small  public  works 
project  on  Its  Immediate  environment 
than  we  know  about  the  Impact  of  a 
major  bill  upon  our  entire  economy. 

I  do  not  dispute  for  a  moment  that 
the  inflationary  impact  of  a  bill  may 
often  be  outweighed  by  other,  more  im- 
portant considerations.  But  I  think  It  Is 
self-evident  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  ought  to  be  In  a  position  to  know 
the  economic  costs  of  a  bill — the  infla- 
tionary costs — so  that  ihey  can  make 
an  informed,  intelligent,  deliberate  judg- 
ment. 

I  appeal  to  the  Members  for  suppport 
on  this  amendment,  which  I  first  Intro- 
duced In  April  and  which  Is  based  ujJon 
the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Richard  W.  Rahn. 
This  amendment  is  an  important  re- 
form in  our  procedures — and  I  hope  it 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chalr- 
liian,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  offering 
this  very  excellent  amendment. 

As    the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin 


knows.  President  Ford  only  2  hours  ago 
in  this  very  Chamber  requested  of  the 
Congress  action  in  regard  to  the  impact 
of  inflation  on  the  economy,  not  only 
in  the  Congress,  but  in  other  areas  of 
the  Government. 

Again  I  say  that  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  which  would  have. 
I  believe,  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
work  of  the  Congress,  and  would  speed 
up  the  first  implementation  of  one  of  the 
recommendations  that  the  President 
made  to  us  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  ttois  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

B4r.  FROEHLICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Fsoehlzch) 
for  shielding  to  me.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  the  amendment  he  has 
offered.  It  Is  a  good  amendment.  It  makes 
sense.  It  would  be  entirely  reasonable  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  respond 
as  quickly  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
the  President's  request  for  this  kind  of 
report  on  the  inflationary  impact  which 
would  be  attached  to  legislation.  I  hope 
the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  CThalrman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin who  is  going  to  make  this  impact 
statement? 

Mr.  FROEHLIcni.  The  committee  staff 
in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  PIc:rKLE.  Each  committee  will  de- 
termine whether  it  is  inflaticmary  or  not? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Are  we  going  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  statemoit,  then,  from 
OMB  or  the  White  House? 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  lliey  will  be  able  to 
draw  their  information  from  various  and 
sundry  agencies  of  the  Government,  but 
they  make  the  determination.  The  com- 
mittee writes  the  legislation,  therefore. 
the  committee  also  writes  the  impact  re- 
port on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chidrman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  thought 
the  gentleman  made  some  reference  to 
the  fact  that  a  committee  would  be  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  No.  All  It  says  is  that 
the  committee  report  that  accompanies 
a  bill  when  It  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  must  addlticmally  have  the  infla- 
tionary impact  effect  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  OuOrman.  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  sympathetic  with  the  gentle- 
man's ai^roach.  but  from  a  practical 
standpoint  I  wonder  whether  each  com- 
mittee can  determine  whether  this  is  in- 
flationary or  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
may  be  making  the  Parliamentarian  the 
person  who  well  determines  whether  It 
Is  inflationary  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
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from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Fro^lich)  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Martin)  , 
The  amendment  was  agi^ed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  AtEXAJ^DER  TO  THK 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATVBEk>r  A  SUBSTPrUTE 
OFFERED    BY    MRS.    HANSEN    DP    WASHINGTON 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  i  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  th^  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraski.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  prder  tliat  a 
quorum  is  not  present.        I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chi  ir  will  coxmt. 
Sixty-two  Members  are  pr  sent,  not  a 
quorum. 

The  Chair  announces  tha  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  :all  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  a  )pears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  e]  (ctronlc  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACAT  D 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hu  dred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quo  Mca.  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Is  t  esent.  Pur- 
suant to  nile  xxm,  claus  2.  further 
proceedingss  under  the  call  aiaU  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated.  % 

The  Committee  will  res#ne  Its  busi- 
ness. J 

The  Clerk  will  read  th*  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  f a>m  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Alexander). 

The  Clerk  read  as  folia 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.|ALzxANDER  to 

the  aimendinent  In  the  nature  «f  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  WaAlngton:  Pa^ 
54,  after  line  21.  Insert  the  fol»wlng: 
"(19)  Bxiral  development"     | 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  C^^airman,  un- 
der the  present  rules  of  thfe  House,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  |s  allotted  a 
wide  range  of  responsibilityJfor  rural  de- 
velopment. In  fact,  the  Ci>mmlttee  on 
Agriculture  has  been  working  in  this 
area  for  a  number  of  yeai^;  but  under 
section  302,  title  ru  of  the  ."Hansen  pro- 
posal, rural  development  la\not  specific- 
ally mentioned  as  a  Jurls(^ction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agrlculture.i  Both  House 
Resolution  988  and  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nebrasfa  (Mr.  Mar- 
tin) In  the  nature  of  a  subftltute  speci- 
fically Identify  rural  development  as  a 
Committee  on  Agriculture  ifcsponslblllty. 

Simply  stated,  this  is  |a  technical 
amencbnent  which  provldeaf  Jurisdiction 
for  rural  development  to  th^  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  I  am  sure  t^at  It  was  an 
oversight  that  It  was  not  Influded  In  the 
first  Instance.  i" 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlem^  yield. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washlngtoii 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  off erlng'-- the  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  delight  to  see  ^d  accept  It, 
because  as  we  understand.-  our  resolu- 
tion, responsibility  for  rurat  programs  Is 
a  Jurisdiction  of  the  Comm^tee  on  Agri- 
culture. We  Join  with  the  gjentleman  m 
support  of  the  amendments 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  than|:  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hansen)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  ME.  DENNIS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  BT 
MR.    MARTIN    OF   NEBRASKA 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments  to  the  substitute 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unardmous  con- 
sent th.it  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Dennis  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by  Mr. 
MiRTiN  of  Nebraska:  Page  11,  lines  18  and  19, 
strike  out  In  lines  18  and  19  the  words  "and 
the  administration  and  Government  of  the 
Canal  Zone." 

Page  17,  after  line  16,  insert  the  following: 
"(7)  The  Administration  and  Oovernment  of 
the  Canal  Zone". 

And   renumber   subsequent  lines  acc<Hrd- 

ingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  these  two  amend- 
ments do  just  one  thing.  They  take  juris- 
diction over  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  which  in  both  the 
Martin  substitute  and  the  Boiling  resolu- 
tion are  taken  from  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  i^ni\ 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  put  that  jurisdiction  over  the 
Canal  Zone  back  in  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  where  it 
now  resides. 

The  reason  for  the  amendments  Is 
that,  In  my  judgment,  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal Zone  is  American  territory,  and 
therefore  it  does  not  belong  under  the 
jurisdlctiCKi  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  think  that  Is  a  very  im- 
portant point.  It  Is  Important  because,  as 
I  say,  American  territory  does  not  belong 
imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

It  Is  Important,  particularly  today,  be- 
cause the  Department  of  State,  which 
administers  the  foreign  affairs  of  this 
coimtry,  is  engaged  In  the  effort  to  cede 
away  this  American  territory,  the  control 
over  It,  to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  If 
we  put  that  American  territory  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  It  encourages  that  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  State,  which 
I  think  we  should  definitely  discourage. 
It  is  Important  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  House,  as  well  as  the  other 
body,  has  a  constitutional  function  to 
perform  in  the  question  which  will  ulti- 
mately arise  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  It  Is  true  that  ordi- 
narily, as  we  know,  treaties  are  made  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  but  the  Constitu- 
tion also  provides  in  article  IV.  section  6. 
clause  2,  that  "the  Congress"  that  Is, 
both  Houses — "shall  have  power  to  dis- 
pose of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 


regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States." 

It  is  my  submission  that  under  that 
constitutional  provision,  we  c&nnot  cede 
or  release  otlr  jurisdiction  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone,  through  the  action  of 
the  Senate  alone.  I  think  It  takes  an  acl 
of  the  Congress.  Therefore,  this  House  Is 
involved  as  well  as  the  other  bpdy. 

I  understand  that  there  Is  ap  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  this  is  Am;^rican  ter- 
ritory under  the  provisions  of  tlje  treaty 
of  1903.  I  would  submit  that  It  Is,  under 
that  treaty  and  the  subsequent  treaties 
I  put  It  to  the  committee,  that  we  could 
not  cede  the  State  of  Florida,  for  In- 
stance. We  could  not  cede  Puerto  RIcq. 
We  could  not  cede  the  Virgin  Islands, 
without  the  action  of  this  body  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Senate.. 

As  Henry  Clay  said  on  one  occasion, 
a  treaty  coTild  dcEtermlne  the  location  of 
a  boundary  line.,  where  no  one  knew 
where  It  was,  but  it  could  not  cede  whole 
provinces.  That  takes  an  act  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

.ITiat  being  my  theory,  and  because' I 
believe  that  this  Is  American  \)arriXarr, 
and  this  treaty  being  in  the  ofOng,  I  think 
It  Is  a  bad  mistake  to  put  this  American 
territory  In  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. It  does  not  belong  there  any  more 
than  any  other  American  territory.  It 
Is  not  a  Foreign  Affairs  proposition;  and 
that  Is  the  thrust  and  the  reason  for 
these  amendments,  which  of  course  will 
have  to  be  offered  to  the  Boiling  reso- 
lution also  If  It  ever  becomes  the  viable 
legislative  vehicle. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  very  fine  statement. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  logic  to  his 
amendment  and,  as  the  author  of  the 
substitute  which  he  is  amending,  I  ac- 
cept the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Martin)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  228,  noes  132, 
not  voting  74,  as  follows: 


Breauz 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Brotzznan 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.O. 

Burgener 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke. 


[Roll  No.  880) 

AYES— 228 

Abdnor 

BafaliB 

AbzuK 

Baker 

AndenoQ, 

Bauman 

Calif. 

Beard 

Andrews, 

BeU 

N.Dak. 

Bennett 

Anminzlo 

Biaggl 

Archer 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Ashbrook 

Bray 
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Burleaon.  Tex. 
Biirton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Caaey.  Tez. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins,  Tex. 
Ck>nlan 
Cotter 
Cronin 
Daniel,  D«n 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Dominick  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  B.C. 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Each 

Evins,Tenn. 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Ford 

Fountain 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Puqua 
Oettys 
Oiaimo 
OUm 

Ooldwator 
Oonzales 
Ooodllng 
Oieen.Orec. 
Orlfflths 
Orover 
Oubaer 
Oimter 
Ouyer 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 

TT«TIT«tl»»l 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harataa 

Hays 

Henderaon 

mcka 

wniin 

Hlnsbav 


Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Holt 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungata 
Hunt 

Hutcbinmi 
Ichorfl 
Jarman 
Johnaon.  Oallf . 
Jobnaon.Fa. 
Jones,  N.O. 
Jonea,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kasen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Litton 
Long,M<l. 
LoU 
Luken 
McCoIllBter 
McConnack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
Maodonald 
Madden 
Madlgan 
Marazltl 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.O. 
MatblB.  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Melcber 
Metcalfe 
MUfard 
MlUer 
Mink 

Mltcbell.  n.T. 
Moorhead. 
Calif. 


Myers 

Natcher 

NedBl 

O'Hara 

OlleUl 

ParrlB 

Paoaman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pike 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

QuUlen 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson,  m. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ashley 

Aq>in 

BadlUo 

Bergland 

B«tU1 

Blester 

BlngbazQ 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Broomfltid    ' 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Midi. 

Buchanan 

BuAe,  OsUf. 

Burllson,Mo. 

Butler 

Chamberlain 

Chlaholm 

Oohen 

CoUlna,IU. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cougblln 

Culver 

DaTl^Wls. 


NOES— isa 

Ddaney 

DeUenbacA 

Delluma 

Derwlnakl 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Orlnan 

EdwaidB,Ala. 

Edwards,  OaUf. 

Erlenbom 

BsblsniaB 

FasoeU 

Fish 

Foley 

Raser 

Prensel 

Fulton 

Oaydos 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oreen,Fa. 

Oude 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Harrington 

Hectaler,  W.  Ya. 

Heckler, 


R4|nctj»H 

Bangel 

Begula 

Bodlno 

Rogers 

RoncaUo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Bouaselot 

Roy 

Boybal 

Ruth 

StOemialn 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Bcherle 

SebeliUB 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikea 

Bisk 

Skubits 

8mttb.Iowa 

Bptmot 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

j.WUUam 
Stark 

Stelger,  Arts, 
stokes 
Stratton 
Studda 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taloott 
Taylor,  MO. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson,  N  J. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
ToweU,  Ner. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whltten 
WUson.B<A) 
Wilson, 

ChailasH., 

CaUf . 
Winn 
wnght 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  Ttx. 
2Sion 


Howard 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmider 

Klucayniftl 

Koch 

Long,  La. 

MoOlary 

McCloakST 

McKlnney 

Mahon 

MaUary 


MeavlnAy 


Hoi 
Horton 


MMddey 

MoorlMa(l.F». 

Miuphy,  m. 

Murtha 

tax 

Obey 

O'Brien 

Owens 

Peiklns 

Pettis 

Pl(^e 

Poage 


Preyer 

Qule 

Rees 

Held 

Reuse 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robiaon,  N.Y. 

Roe 

RoncaUo.  Wyo. 


Rostenkowakl 

Rovish 

Ruppe 


Ryan 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Schneebell 

Seiberllng 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stetger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Thomson,  Wis. 
XJdall 


Ullman 

VanDeerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Whalen 

Wiggins 

Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Yates 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 74 


Adams 

Armstrong 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Bowen 

Bvssoo 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

OoUler 

Conable 

Crane 

Davis,  Oa. 

delaGansa 

Dom 

EUberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Fursythe 

nellnghuysen 

Orasso 

Onj 


Gross 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hoemer 

Johnson,  Colo. 

King 

Lagomanano 

Lujan 
McSpadden 

Mathlaa,  CaUf . 
Michel 
Mills 

Minsball,  Oblo 
Mitchell.  Md. 

Montgomery 
Muiphy.  N.Y. 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
PodeU 


PoweU,  Ohio 

Pritchard 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Schroeder 

Slack 

Snyder 

Steele 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Teague 

Waldle 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Williams 

WyaU 

Young,  8.C. 

Zwach 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMZmtlCENT  OITXXCD  BT  lOU  XCKHAUT  TO  TRX 
AlCXNniCZMT  OrRBZD  AS.  A  BUBflXXTtm  BT 
MR.   MASTIN   OF   NZBBASKA 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendmoit  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhabdt  to 
the  amendment  offered  M  a  substitute  by 
Mr.  Maxtxh  of  Nebraska:  strike  all  of  pages 
36,  37,  38  and  Unes  1  through  7  on  page  89 
and  add  the  following: 

"(d)  After  the  Introduction  in  the  Bouse 
of  each  bill  or  resolution  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
shall  prepare  a  factual  description  of  the 
suf^Ject  involved  thazote  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  words;  such  dasoriptlon  shall  be 
published  In  the  CongrsHlonal  Record  and 
the  Digest  of  Public  Oeneral  BiQB  and 
Resolutions  as  soon  as  poMlble  after  Intro- 
dtMtlon." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  salubrious  provisions  of  all  three 
bills  contained  In  section  6(c).  Section 
6(c)  is  found  In  the  Boiling  resolution 
at  page  35  and  In  the  Martin  bill  at  page 
34.  The  language  of  the  BdUng  resolu- 
tion and  the  Martin  bill  are  Identical 
Indeed,  the  language  of  6(c)  In  the 
Hansen  bill  Is  also  Identical  with  the 
comparable  6(c)  sections  In  Boiling  and 
Martin,  lliat  Is  an  extremely  Importtmt 
provision  because  it  gives  the  Speaker 
the  additional  authority  to  appoint  ad 
hoc  committees,  to  assign  a  single  bill 
to  several  committees,  to  assign  a  bUl 
In  sequence  to  committees.  All  three  bills 
contain  extremely  desirable  language 
In  this  area,  language  that  all  of  my  fel- 
low members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Coaunerce  will 
recognize  the  Importance  of  with  respect 


to  our  hearing  on  the  bill  having  to  do 
with  raUroad  retirement,  in  which  an  ad 
hoc  committee  would  have  been  the  only 
way,  as  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  BEOYHn.L)  pointed  out  In  his 
amendment,  to  reach  three  different 
choices,  one  of  which  would  have  fallen 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

But  then  both  the  Boiling  resolution 
and  the  Martin  blU  go  farther,  and  tbey 
need  not  go  farther.  The  desirable  im)* 
vision  is  to  give  the  ^^eaker  this  flexible 
authority.  If  a  l^ilslatlve  body  Is  to  have 
real  power,  the  real  ability  to  move,  It  Is 
Important  that  the  bills  be  started  on 
their  legislative  journey  quickly,  con- 
sidered promptly.  To  do  this  somebody 
must  make  that  decision  authoritatively 
at  the  beginning.  After  that  point  titie 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  bill  should 
reach  the  floor  at  aU,  the  question  of  the 
dispatching  of  legislation  out  of  the  com- 
mittees. Is  properly  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Of  course,  the  floor  itself  can  do  any- 
thing it  wants  to  with  a  bill.  But  if  a 
parliamentary  body  is  to  be  effective, 
if  it  is  not  to  be  hog-tied,  authority  must 
reside  in  the  Speaker  to  make  an  Initial 
assignment  to  a  committee.  That  must  be 
something  that  Is  acted  on  quickly  and 
is  final  and  Is  not  reviewable. 

Under  the  Martin  substitute  and  under 
the  Boiling  resolution  there  Is  this  rather 
complicated  procedure;  subsection  (c)  Is 
In  those  bills  Just  as  It  Is  In  the  Hansen 
bill,  but  subsection  (d)  also  provides  that 
the  Speaker  may  send  a  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  instead  of  the  cfHnmit- 
tee  of  major  Jurisdiction.  He  has  some 
leeway  in  this  tu-ea  presently.  But  the 
real  bad  provisions  are  tlie  lata-  ones. 

In  subsection  (d)  It  Is  provided  that 
the  Rules  Committee  shall  have  author- 
ity to  review  and  modify  the  referral  by 
the  Speaker  of  a  bill  to  the  committee  of 
substantive  jurisdiction.  So  the  Rules 
Committee  could  say  for  example  the 
Speaker  has  sent  a  bill  wrongfully  to 
Public  Works  that  ought  to  have  gone  to 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  In  that 
way  a  body  which  must  always  be  some- 
what political — any  committee  is  some- 
what political — would  supplant  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Speaker,  which  Is  as  we  aU 
know  generally  the  judgment  of  the  Par- 
Uamentarian,  as  to  the  appropriateness 
of  the  committee,  by  a  committee  which 
cannot  avoid  some  touch  of  politics  and 
would  make  the  decision  on  other  than 
those  bare-bones  parliamentary  deter- 
minations that  are  now  used  to  determine 
where  the  bill  should  go. 

But  this  Is  not  the  worst  of  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  E<^KHARDT.  Mr.  (Thatrman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  CJhairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  ,  one  of  the  most  able  lawyers 
in  this  establishment,  for  purposes  of 
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making  such   comments 
appropriate. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thai 
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What  I  was  about  to  sasf  was  that  the 
worst  thing  In  the  bill  is  npt  that  power 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  btt  then  a  pro- 
vision by  which  any  chalroan  of  any 
committee  may  protest  thf  Rules  Com- 
mittee's action  and  raise',  the  question 
on  the  floor  to  get  the  fl<ipr  to  reverse 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Now  how  in  the  world 
legislative  body  if  we  first 
lengthy  ix)lltical  maneuver 
to  what  committee  a  bill 
fore  we  even  get  to  the 
the  bill? 
I  think  that  anyone  loo) 

from  an  earlier  age,  from  |_, 

century,  or  from  the  van^ge  point  of 
the  British  Parliament  or  ^ly  other  leg- 
islative body  in  the  worH^  would  say 
we  were  mad  to  provide  f^  a  prelimi- 
nary skirmish  at  the  Rultjp  Committee 
level  and  on  the  floor  wltti  respect  to 
the  referral  of  the  bill  lp\A  then  go 
through  that  whole  batttt  at  a  later 
time  with  respect  to  the  Merits  of  the 
bill. 

Therefore  what  my  am 
Is  simply  remove  those  . 
provisions    that    call    for 

cated  review  by  the  Rules  ^ 

the  Speaker's  assignment  t>f  bills  and 
which  then  provide  that  at^  committee 
chairman  may  protest  th«i  determina- 
tion of  the  Rules  Committee  and  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  t^e  House. 

All  my  amendment  does  l^remove  that 
extraneous  matter  from  thelMartin  pro- 
posal. \ 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairtnan,  we  are 
coming  now  to  one  of  the  Ipeculiarities 
of  reform.  Reform  Is  like  hfcauty,  much 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholdeil  It  Is  most 
peculiar  to  observe  that  reform  usually 
is  done  by  the  reformers  %>  add  some 
small  measure  to  their  o#n  comfort, 
importance,  or  other  emoli^nents. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  thatlthe  Boiling 
committee  which  presented  lis  with  this 
moet  obnoxious  piece  of  le^latlon  had 
any  self  Interest,  but  by  a  tOpRt  peculiar 
coincidence  a  careful  analy^  of  differ- 
ent members  of  that  committee  will  re- 
veal they  are  either:  First,  letlrlng;  or 
second,  nmning  for  some  o^er  ofiBce — 
and  I  might  say  with  some  ^liarlty  that 
those  who  are  running  for  iBome  other 
office  will,  if  they  are  successful,  cause 
I  think  a  rise  in  the  IQ  of  tMh  bodies; 
or  third,  stand  to  see  their Icommittee 
assignments  enhanced   In  tms  body.   I 
think  it  should  be  observed  that  this 
language,  which  the  amendAnt  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  wouldfctrlke,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  wHo  chaired 
this  peculiar  panel  which  glfw  us  this 
most  obnoxious  piece  of  leglsl 
put  his  hands  around  the  thn 
legislative  committee  in  this  i 
It  would  give  him  the  pow 
to  block  rules  for  legislation 
the  floor,  but  it  would  give  hi 
tional  power  of  seeing  to  it  th 
lation  went  to  hostile  and 
committees. 
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Now,  my  colleagues  who  have  served 
In  this  House  for  a  number  of  years  will 
recall  that  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
roadblocks  which  progressive  legislation 
has  had  to  contend  with  has  been  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  By  a  most  unique 
coincidence,  not  only  does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  strengthen  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  which  he  will  shortly  be  per- 
haps a  most  important  and  senior  Mem- 
ber, but  in  addition  he  gives  them  the 
power  further  to  block,  destroy,  and 
emasculate  progressive  legislation  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  amendment  is  highly  desirable, 
and  although  very  little  can  be  done  to 
Improve  the  legislation  before  us,  cer- 
tainly it  must  be  said  that  this  is  a  long 
step  toward  making  the  legislation  now 
before  us  less  obnoxious. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  provisions  In  my  substitute  resolu- 
tion in  this  regard  are  exactly  the  same 
as  In  House  Resolution  988,  the  select 
committee's  resolution.  The  determina- 
tion for  giving  the  Speaker  the  author- 
ity and  the  power  for  joint  referral  was 
arrived  at  after  much  testimony  and  very 
careful  discussion  and  consideration  in 
the  select  committee  on  this  matter.  We 
worked  out  what  I  consider  a  fairly  sim- 
ple procedure  for  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  handle  the  matter. 

First  of  all,  the  Speaker  Is  given  the 
authority  for  Joint  referral  where  juris- 
diction seems  to  lie  in  more  than  one 
committee.  If  another  committee,  a  leg- 
islative committee  of  the  House,  objects 
to   the   actions  of  the  Speaker  in  the 
joint  referral,  then  that  committee  may 
object.  Then  the  Speaker — and  I  am  try- 
ing to  simplify  this  because  it  is  a  simple 
operation— the  Speaker  then  refers  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  a  hearing 
and  the  Coromittee  on  Rules  must  meet 
within  flve  days  after  the  referral  is  sent 
to  them,  hold  a  hearing  on  it  imme- 
diately, make  a  determination,  and  send 
it  back  to  the  floor  of  the  House  where 
It  is  a  privileged  matter.  It  may  be  called 
up  and  the  Members  of  the  House  work 
their  will  as  to  what  the  final  determina- 
tion is.  It  is  not  a  complicated  procedure 
at  all.  It  is  one  that  I  do  not  think  would 
arise  very  often,  but  it  is  one  that  would 
alleviate  the  difficulties  that  we  get  into 
of  jurisdictional  disputes  between  com- 
mittees at  the  present  time,  over  which 
we  have  no  control  and  no  solution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eochardt)  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  . 
The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

RECOaOCD    VOTK 


AdcUbbo 

Alexmnder 

Andanon. 

Cam. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Aahbrook 
A4>ln 
BadUlo 
BAker 
Waumgn 
Baard 
B«nnett 
BCTIU 
BlAggl 
Blncbam 
Blatnlk 
Bogga 
Brademaa 
Breckinrldg* 
Brooka 
BroyUU.  M.C. 
Burganar 
Burke,  OaUf. 
Burke,  n*. 
Burka,  Maaa. 
Burleaon,  Tax. 
Burton.  John 
Burton,  PhUllp 
Byron 
Camp 

Camay,  Ohio 
Caaey,  Tax. 
Clay 

CoUlna.  m, 
ColUna.Tex. 
Conyen 
Comum 
Cotter 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Bobert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

DomlnlckV. 
Danlalaon 
Davla,  B.C. 
DeUum* 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlgga 
DlngeU 
Donohita 
Downing 
Dulakl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Cam. 
BTlna.Tann. 
Flocxl 
Flowan 
Flynt 
Ford 

Fountain 
Pulton 


(Roll  No.  681] 

ATES— 186 
Puqua 
Oaydoa 

Getty* 

Olalmo 

Qlbbona 

Ooldwatar 

Oonsalea 

OoodUng 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Orlffltha 

Oroaa 

Otover 

Ouyar 

Haley 

Hammer- 
■chmldt 

Hanley 

Banaen,  Waah 

Harrington 

Haya 

Belatoakl 

Henderson 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Howard 

Huber 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  OalU . 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Ketchum 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

f.»t»fnan 

Long,  Md. 

LoU 

Luken 

McKwen 

ICcPaU 

McKay 


NlchoU 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OTfalU 

Parru 


Patten 
Perkins 
Psttls 
Plks 
Pnoa.  m. 


Mathls,Oa. 

Mazsoll 

Melcher 

MetcaUe 

MUford 


Mink 
MoUohan 
Montgccoery 
Moorbead.  Pa. 


Murtba 
Natcher 

NOaS— 108 


Bald 

Roberta 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogan 

RoncaUo.  Wyo. 

Rooney.Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rousstiot 

Roy 

Roybal 

St  Oennatn 

Satterfleld 

Scberla 

SchnssbeU 
.  Seiberllng 

Shljriey 

Slkaa 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spenoe 

Staggers 
Steed 
SteaUnan 
Stelger,  Arts. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Btudds 
SuUlvan 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Thompson.  M  J. 
Thornton 
Tlemaa 
Trailer 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whltten 
WUaon. 
CbariasH.. 
Cam. 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toting,  Fla. 
Zlon 


Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  186,  noes  168. 
not  voting  80,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

AbBUg 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 
M.Dak. 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashley 
BafalU 
B«U 

Bertfand 
Blester 
Poland 
Boiling 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brlnklej 
Broomfleld 
Brotsmaa 

Brown,  cam. 

Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burllson,Mo. 
Butler 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Chlaholm 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cochran 


Cohen 

CoIUer 

Conlan 

Oonte 

Ooughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Drlnan 

duPont 

■dwaRla.AU. 

■rlsnbom 


Bshlaman 

FasceU 

nsh 

Foley 

Forsyths 

Ftensel 

Piey 

Proehlleh 

Oilman 

Olnn 

Oray 

Oiwen.Pa. 

Otide 

Ountar 

Hamilton 

Hanrahan 


Hechlar.  w.  va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hslns 

Hleks 

HUUa 

Hlnshaw 

Holtsman 

Horton 

Hudnut 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kazen 

Konp 

Klucaynskl 

Koch 

I^mdrum 

Latu 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McOoUlster 

McGcnnack 

McDade 

MeKlnney 

McQpadden 

Madden 

Martlgan 

Mallary 

Marasltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Matsunaga 
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Mayne 

Rlnaldo 

Towell,  Nev. 

Meeds 

Roncallo,  NY. 

UdaU 

Mezvinsky 

Rostenkowskl 

Ullman 

Miller 

Roush 

Van  Deerlln 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Ruppe 

Vander  Veen 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Ruth 

Veysey 

Moakley 

Sandman 

Walsh 

Moor  head, 

Sarasln 

Ware 

Calif. 

Sarbanes 

Whalen 

Morgan 

Shoup 

Wldnall 

Mosher 

Shriver 

Wiggins 

Murphy,  HI. 

Shuster 

WUson,  Bob 

Myers 

Slsk 

Wilson, 

O'Brien 

Stanton, 

Charles.  Tex 

Owens 

J.  William 

Winn 

Pepper 

Stanton, 

Wolff 

Peyser 

James  V. 

Wright 

Pickle 

Stark 

Wydler 

Preyer 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Wylle 

Price,  Tex. 

Stephens 

Wyman 

Qule 

Symington 

Young.  Alaska 

QuUlen 

Talcott 

Young,  Ga. 

Bail&back 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Young,  ni. 

Randall 

Thomson,  Wis 

Young.  Tex. 

Regula 

Thone 

Zablocki 

NOT  VOTING— 80 

Adams 

Hanna 

Pritchard 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rarlck 

Barrett 

Har.sha 

Reuss 

Blackburn 

Hastings 

Rhodes 

Bowen 

Hawkins 

Blegle 

Brasco 

Hebert 

Robison.  NY. 

Broyhlll.  Va, 

Hogan 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hosmer 

Runnels 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Ryan 

Clark 

King 

Schroeder 

Clawson,  Del 

Kuykendall 

Sebelius 

Cleveland 

Lagomarsino 

Skubltz 

Conable 

Lujan 

Slack 

Crane 

Macdonald 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mann 

Steele 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Stubblefleld 

de  la  Garza 

Michel 

Stuckey 

Dickinson 

MUls 

Symms 

Dorn 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Teague 

Ell  berg 

Mlzell 

Waldle 

Evans,  Colo. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

White 

Flndley 

Nedzl 

Whltehurst 

Fisher 

Nelsen 

Williams 

Fraser 

Patman 

Wyatt 

Frelingbuysen 

Poage 

Young,  B.C. 

Orasso 

Podell 

Zwach 

Gubser 

PoweU,  Ohio 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HEINZ  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  BY  MR. 
MARTIN    OF    NEBRASKA 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oflfer  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflfeied  by  Mr.  Heinz  to  the 
amendment  oflTered  as  a  substitute  by  Mr, 
Martin  of  Nebraska:  Page  41,  Immediately 
after  line  19,  Insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(g)  There  shall  be  In  the  House  the  per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Aging,  which 
Shall  i.ot  have  legislative  jurisdiction  but 
which  shall  have  Jurisdiction — 

"(li  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehen- 
sive study  and  review  of  the  problems  of  the 
older  American.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  Income  maintenance,  housing,  health  (In- 
cluding medical  research),  welfare,  employ- 
ment, education,  recreation,  and  participa- 
tion in  family  and  community  life  as  self- 
respecting  citizens; 

"(2)  to  study  the  use  of  all  practicable 
means  and  methods  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  public  and  private  programs 
and  policies  which  will  assist  the  older 
American  in  taking  a  full  pari  m  national 
life  ar,d  which  will  encourage  the  utilization 
of  the  knowledge,  skills,  special  aptitudes, 
-"d  abilities  of  older  Americans  to  contribute 
to_a  better  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans: 

<3»  to  develop  policies  that  would  encour- 
age  t.^e  coordination  of  both  governmental 
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and  private  programs  designed  to  deal  with 
problems  of  aging;  and 

"(4)  to  review  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  or  by  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  relating  to  programs  or 
policies  affecting  older  Americans." 

Mr.  HEINZ  (during  the  reading >.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  regret- 
fully. I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  HEINZ  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  identical  to  the  amend- 
ment that  this  House  adopted  last  week 
by  a  vote  of  323  to  84  to  create  a  non- 
legislative  Select  Committee  on  the  Ag- 
ing. It  is  identical  to  the  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Young  t  introduced  and  that  the  House 
strongly  supported. 

I  said  at  the  time  that  we  would  in- 
troduce this  amendment  both  to  the 
Martin  and  the  Boiling  proposals  as  well. 
I  am  doing  so  at  this  time,  and  I  hope 
that,  having  supported  this  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Hansen  substitute, 
the  House  will  support  this  amendment 
to  the  Martin  amendment  now  and  to 
the  Boiling  resolution  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  times  in  the 
last  6  years,  efforts  to  create  such  an 
investigatorj'  committee  have  gained  the 
bipartisan  support  of  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  House  Members.  And  in  this 
Congress  to  date  nearly  200  Members 
have  joined  the  effort  to  create  a  select 
committee  which  began  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall)  and  I 
urged  cosponsorship  of  such  a  resolution 
to  create  the  committee. 

It  was  through  serving  on  Chairman 
Randall's  Crovernment  Operations  Sub- 
committee that  I  first  gained  deep  in- 
sight into  the  problems  faced  by  some  20 
million  Americans  who  are  over  65.  This 
experience  demonstrated  for  me  the  tre- 
mendous need  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  focus  intelligently  on  all 
the  complex  problems  of  the  elderly. 

I  believe  we  must  develop  an  efficient 
method  for  comprehending  these  needs, 
and  for  carefully  evaluating  legislative 
proposals  affecting  what  is  unquestion- 
ably the  fastest  growing  proportion  of 
our  population. 

In  the  last  2  years,  the  House  has  con- 
sidered legislation  which  has  profound 
effects  on  the  lives  of  older  persons,  in- 
cluding the  SSI  program,  improved  so- 
cial security  benefits,  and  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  We  can  be  proud  of  the 
progress  made  by  these  initiatives.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  goes  a  long  way 


toward  filling  the  gaps  between  the  social 
security  provisions  and  the  aid  and  in- 
centives Government  can  provide  to  al- 
low older  citizens  to  live  with  dignity  and 
self-sufficiency,  but  I  believe  we  would 
have  done  far  better  still  if  we  had  had 
a  Select  Committee  on  Aging 

I  am  disappointed  that  this  legislation, 
in  its  present  form,  does  little  to  address 
this  continuing  problem  of  coordination. 
In  part,  the  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing worsens  today's  situation  in  which 
we  have  minimally  eight  committees  to 
consider  legislation  directly  affecting 
programs  for  the  aging. 

These  eight  committees  are  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor,  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Retirement  and  Employee  Benefits  Sub- 
committee, 'Veterans'  Affaris,  Ways  and 
Means.  Government  Operations,  District 
of  Colmnbia.  and  Appropriations,  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  Labor  Sub- 
committee. 

More  to  the  point,  programs  which 
affect  the  aging  are  tucked  away  in  leg- 
islation considered  by  nearly  all  the  leg- 
islative committees  of  the  House. 

Because  of  these  divisions,  it  is  difficult 
for  any  of  us  to  get  a  clear  impression 
of  the  operation  of  programs  and,  more 
important,  the  possible  shortcomings  or 
overlapping  of  programs  produced  by 
committees  with  different  jurisdictions. 
At  a  point  in  our  history  when  we  have 
become  keenly  aware  of  th#  need  to  be 
fiscally  responsible  and  to  spend  our  tax- 
payers' dollars  wisely.  I  can  think  of  no 
more  important  mission  than  to  develop 
legislation  for  our  deserving  elderly 
which  would  be  effective  in  anticipating 
the  interrelationship  of  the  problems  of 
an  increasing  proportion  of  this  coun- 
try's population.  Such  a  committee  could 
not  only  provide  information  and  serv- 
ices to  standing  committees,  but  it  could 
also  apply  itself  to  the  task  of  analyzing 
the  broad  sweep  of  legislation  for  the 
aging.  It  could  make  periodic  reports  on 
topics  of  general  interest  in  this  area 
and  it  could  examine  and  work  for  the 
implementation  of  recommendations 
coming  out  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  which  has  stimulated  and 
set  the  tone  for  much  of  the  debate. 

I  would  summarize  briefly.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. What  is  proposed  is  not  a  standing 
committee,  but  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
Aging  without  the  jurisdiction  to  infringe 
on  the  legislative  prerc^atives  or  respon- 
sibilities of  the  standing  committees  In- 
stead, we  propose  to  aid  in  the  solutions 
of  the  problems  of  aging  and  for  the 
benefit  of  20  million  elderly  people  and 
the  many  millions  more  who  will  be  re- 
tiring. We  propose  it  as  a  means  of  focus- 
ing and  making  effective  what  is  now  the 
well-meaning,  but  uncoordinated,  ac- 
tivity of  at  least  eight  separate  commit- 
tees. With  double-digit  inflation  gripping 
those  who  live  on  fixed  incomes,  we  need 
the  work  of  a  Select  Committee  on  Aeing 
now. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  Heinz 
amendment. 
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i^es  299.  noes  44. 
}t  voting  89.  as 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota that  such  an  amendment  would 
not  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvanfe  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  subs^tute  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  NebraskaMMr.  Martin). 

The  question  was  tak^n:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Mr.  Heinz)  there 
were — ayes  22.  noes  34. 

RFCORDED  VfTE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chaflfman,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vot 

A  recorded  vote  was 

The  vote  was  taken 
vice,  and  there  were — a 
answered  "present"  2, 
follows : 

(Roll  No. 

AYES— 2  ^ 

Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long.  Md. 
Lett 
Luken 
McClory 
McCIoskey 
McColllster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKlnney 
McSpadden 
Madden 
Madigan 
Mallary 
Marazltt 
Martin,  Nebr 
Martin.  N.C. 
MathlB.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinsky 
Mil  ford 
Miller 
MInlsh 
Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell.  NY 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montt^omery 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  III. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 

O  Brlen 
O  NelU 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettia 


Abdnor 

Den  holm      1 

Abzug 

Dennis           ] 

Addabbo 

Dent              ^ 

Alexander 

Devine         | 

Anderson. 

Dickinson  t 

Calif. 

Diggs 

Anderson.  111. 

DIngell 

Andrews, 

Donohue     ' 

N   Dak. 

Downing 

Annuiizlo 

Drinan        \^ 

Archer 

Duncan        t 

Arends 

du  Pont       i 

Armstrong 

Edwards.  A&. 

Aspia 

Esch             1 

Badlllo 

Eshleman    .- 

Bafalls 

Evins.  Tentg 

Baker               " 

Fish              ? 

Ba>iman 

Flood 

Beard 

Flynt 

Bell 

Forsythe 

Bennett 

Fountain 

BiaggI 

Frenzel 

Blester 

Frey 

Bintjham 

Froehllch     - 

Blatnik 

Fulton 

Boggs 

Fuqua 

Boland 

Gaydos 

Bray 

Gettys 

Breckinridge 

Glalmo 

Brinkley 

Gibbons 

Brooks 

Gllman 

Broomficld 

GInn 

Brown.  Calif. 

Goldwater 

Brown.  Mich. 

Gonzalez 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Gray 

Burhiinan 

Green.  Greg. 

Biirlcr-.  Calif. 

Green,  Pa. 

Biirkr.  Fla. 

Griffiths 

Burke.  Mass. 

G rover 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Gude 

Burton.  John 

Gunter 

Burton.  Phillip  Guyer 

Butler 

Haley 

Byron 

Hamilton 

Camp 

Hammer- 

Carney,  Ohio 

schmldt   ■ 

Carter 

Hanley 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hanrahan 

Cederberg 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Chamberlain 

Harrington 

Chappell 

Hays 

Chisholm 

Hcchler.  W.  Va 

Clausen. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Don  H 

Heinz 

Cohen 

Helstoskl 

Collins,  ni. 

Hicks 

Conlan 

Hlllls 

Conte 

Hinshaw 

Conyers 

Hogan         1 

Cotter 

Holt             i 

Coufihlin 

Holl/.man    i" 

Cronin 

Horton 

Culver 

Howard 

Daniel.  Dan 

Huber 

Daniel.  Robert 

Hudnut         i 

W  .  Jr. 

Hun',-ale       t 

Daniels. 

Hunt             1 

Domlnlck  V. 

Hutchinson"' 

Danlclson 

Ichord 

Davis.  S  C. 

Jarman         i 

Delaney 

Johnson,  Pat 

Oeliuma 

Jones,  Ala.  i^ 

Peyser 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price.  III. 

Price.  Tex. 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Reea 

Regula 

Reld 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberta 

Robinson.  Va 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo, 

Roncallo,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 


Bergland 

BevlU 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

Clay 

Cochran 

Collins.  Tex 

Corman 

Davis.  Wis. 

De Hen back 

Eckhardt 

Erlenborn 

Fascell 


Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Scherla 

Schneebeli 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Shuster 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 

NOES — 44 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford 

Gross 

Henderson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kastenmeier 

Long,  La. 

McKay 

Mahon 

Meeds 

Mink 

Moss 

Obey 

OHara 


Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Trailer 

Treen 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Veysey 

VIgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Woltl 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 


Patten 

Pickle 

Qule 

Roblson.  NY. 

Sarbanes 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Veen 

Whltten 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young,  Ga. 


ANSWERED  'PRESENT"— 2 
Goodling  Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 
Calif. 


NOT  VOTING— 89 


Adams 

Andrews,  N  C. 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Bowen 

Braaco 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Burgener 

Carey.  NY. 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conable 

Crane 

Davis.  Oa. 

de  la  Garza 

Derwlnski 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

FIndley 

Fisher 


Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Grasso 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Johnson.  Colo. 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarsino 

Lujan 

Macdonald 

Mann 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Michel 

Mills 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mlzell 

Murphy,  NY. 

Nedzl 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Prltchard 


Rarick 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

SIkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Snyder 

Steele 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Teague 

Towel  1,  Nev. 

Waldle 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Young,  S.C. 

Zwach 


So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ICHORD  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  AS  A  SUBSTrTUTt  BY 
MR.    MARTIN    OP   NEBRASKA 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ofTcr 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ichord  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by  Mr. 
Martin  of  Nebraska: 


Page  12.  strike  out  lines  24  and  25. 
Page  13,  line  1.  strike  out  "(9)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(S)  ". 

Page  13,  line  2.  strike  out  "(10) "  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(9)  ". 

Page  13.  line  3.  strike  out  "(U)"  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "  ( 10)  ". 

Page  14.  Immediately  after  line  20,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(m)  Committee  on  Internal  Security  the 
legislative  Jurisdiction  oX  which  shall"  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  Communist  and  other  subversive  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  Internal  security  of  the 
United  States.  * 

"(2)  The  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  la  au- 
thorized to  make  Investigations  from  time  to 
time  of  (A)  the  extent,  character,  objective* 
and  activities  within  the  United  States  of 
organizations  or  groups,  whether  of  foreign 
or  domestic  origin,  their  members,  agent*, 
and  affiliates,  which  seek  to  establish,  or  as- 
sist In  the  establishment  of,  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  within  the  United  States,  or  to 
overthrow  or  alter,  or  assist  In  the  overthrow 
or  alteration  of.  the  form  of  government  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  SUte  thereof 
by  force,  violence,  treachery,  espionage,  sabo- 
tage. Insurrection,  or  any  unlawful  means. 
(B)  the  extent,  character,  objectives  and 
activities  within  the  United  States  of  orga- 
nizations or  groups,  their  members.  agent« 
and  affiliates,  which  Incite  or  employ  acts  of 
force,  violence,  terrorism,  or  any  unlawful 
means,  to  obstruct  or  oppose  the  lawful  au- 
thority of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  In  the  execution  of  any  law  or  policy 
affecting  the  Internal  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  (C)  all  other  questions,  includ- 
ing the  administration  and  execution  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  portion  of 
law.  relating  to  the  foregoing  that  would  aid 
the  Congress  or  any  committee  of  the  House 
in  any  necessary  remedial  legislation.  The 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  shall  report 
to  the  House  (or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
If  the  House  Is  not  In  session)  the  resulU  of 
any  such  Investigation,  together  with  sucb 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable." 

Page  14,  line  21,  strike  out  "(m)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(n)  ". 

Page  16.  line  3.  strike  out  "(n)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(o)  ". 

Page  16.  line  24.  strike  out  "(o)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(p)". 

Page  17.  line  17,  strike  out  "(p)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(q)  ". 

Page  18,  line  17.  strike  out  "(q)  "  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(r)". 

Page  19.  line  8.  strike  out  "(r)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "(s)  ". 

Page  20.  line  3.  strike  out  "(s)"  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "(t)  '. 

Page  20.  line  14.  strike  out  "(t)"  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "  ( u )  ". 

Page  21.  line  7.  strike  out  "(u)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(v)". 

Page  21.  line  20.  strike  out  "(v)"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(w)  ". 

Page  41.  line  4,  Immediately  after  "the 
Committee  on  Hou."*  Administration,"  In- 
sert "the  Committee  on  Internal  Security." 

Mr.  ICHORD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
printed  in  the  Record  of  September  30. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  reserve  the  right  to  object  and 
make  a  brief  statement. 

The  gentleman  knows  I  am  opposed  to 
the  amendment.  I  cannot  see  any  point 
in  discussing  it.  It  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  the  other  day.  It  seems 
to  me  this  is  a  waste  of  time  to  go  over 
this  again. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man and  I  am  ready  for  a  vote  now. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri    (Mr.  Ichord)  ? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  right  to  object  until 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  follow- 
ing the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling),  I  would  note 
that  the  Martin  resolution  does  exactly 
the  same  thing  that  the  Bolling  resolu- 
tion does.  The  Hansen  resolution  trans- 
ferred the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Both  the 
Boiling  and  the  Martin  proposals  trans- 
ferred it  to  Government  Operations.  The 
leadership  of  Government  Operations 
has  stated  that  they  do  not  want  the 
jurisdiction. 

This  amendment  does  exactly  the 
same  thing  that  the  amendment  to  the 
Hansen  resolution  did.  It  restores  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
with  the  same  jurisdiction,  no  more  and 
no  less.  With  that  explanation,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jectlcm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Ichord)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska)  there  were — ayes  50;  noes,  30. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FROEHUCH  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  StTBSTI- 
TUTE  OFFERED  BT  MRS.  HANSEN  OF  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Froehlich  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington:  On 
page^  25,  Immediately  following  line  8,  Insert 
the  following  paragraph : 

"(4)  Esch  report  of  a  committee  on  each 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  such  committee  shall  oont&ln  a 
detailed  analytical  statement  as  to  whether 
the  enactment  of  such  bUl  or  Joint  resolution 
Into  law  may  have  an  inflationary  Impact 
on  prices  and  costs  in  the  operation  of  the 
national  economy." 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count;  131  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 


Mr.  FROEHLICTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  identical  to  the  amendment  to  the 
Martin  of  Nebraska  substitute  which 
was  adopted  earlier  this  afternoon,  re- 
quiring that  each  committee  report  shall 
include  an  analytical  statement  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  any  legislation  on  the 
private  economy,  inflationary  Impact. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froehlich) 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  DtTNCAN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  AS  A  STTBSTTTUTE  BT 
MR.    MARTIN    OF    NEBRASKA 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
£ui  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Duncan  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by  Mr. 
Martin  of  Nebraska: 

Page  56.  line  1.  strike  out  "committee". 

Page  56.  line  2.  Insert  "  ( 1 ) "  after  "  ( n ) ". 

Page  56.  line  13.  strike  out  "  ( I ) "  and  insert 
"(A)". 

Page  56.  line  17,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert "(B)". 

Page  57,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph : 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  funds  authorized  for  a  committee 
shall  be  available  for  payment  of  any  ex- 
penses, nor  shall  transportation  be  provided 
by  the  United  States,  In  connection  with 
travel  outside  the  fifty  States  (Including  the 
District  of  Columbia)  of  the  United  States 
of— 

"(A)  any  Delegate,  Resident  Commissioner, 
or  Member  of  the  House  after  he  has  been 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  nomination,  or 
election,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  In  any  pri- 
mary or  regular  election  until  such  time  as 
he  shall  thereafter  again  become  a  Member; 
or 

"(B)  any  Delegate,  Resident  Commissioner, 
or  Member  of  the  House  after  the  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  of  the  last  session  of  a  Con- 
gress if  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  reelection 
In  the  next  Congress. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  Delegate,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  Member  where  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion passed  by  Congress  so  exempts  that 
Individual,  or  with  respect  to  utilization  of 
Federal  funds  provided  by  law  for  round  trip 
travel  of  sucb  Delegate  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner between  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  District  which  he  represents." 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
March  6,  1969,  I  was  the  original  author 
of  House  Resolution  299  providing  that 
no  Federal  funds  shall  be  available  to 
pay  for  the  expense  of  foreign  travel  of 
any  Member  of  the  House  after  he  has 
been  defeated  for  election  to  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  until  such 
time  as  he  shall  thereafter  become  a 
Member  of  the  House,  or  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  after 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  a  Congress  if  he  is  not  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

After  the  resolution  wa.*;  introduced, 
editorials  of  approval  appeared  in  daily 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States. 


The  resolution  was  introduced  again 
in  the  92d  Congress,  and  is  now  pending 
in  this  Congress  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  DU  Pont,  Mr.  Erlenborn, 
Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Froehlich,  Mr.  FVlton,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr. 
Guyer,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Hanrahan. 
Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Hinshaw,  and 
Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan  >  to 
the  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
Martin)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  301.  noes  43, 
net  voting  90.  as  follows: 


I  Ron  No.  583] 
AYES— 301 


Abdnor 
Abzug 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BeviU 
Blaggl 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton.  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Cronin 
Culver 


Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 
W..  Jr. 

Daniels, 
Domlnlck  V. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Devine 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

Donohue 

Downing 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edw-ards.  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Froehlich 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gllman 
Glnn 

Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrilBths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guver 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 


Heckler.  Mas*. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hints 

Hinsbaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

McClor>- 

McCIoskey 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Martln»Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathis,  Ga. 
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,  N.Y. 


Mayne 

MazzoU 

Melcber 

Mezvlnsky 

MUford 

MUler 

Mlnlsta 

Mink 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 
Calif. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murpby, 

Murtba 

Myers 

Natcber 

Nelaen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

Owens 

Parr  Is 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 


Alexander 
Annunzlo 
Badlllo 
Boiling 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  PbllUp 
Carney.  Ohio 
Chappell 
Cblsbolm 
Clay  ' 

Collins.  111. 
Corman 
Danlelson 


Regula 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va 

Roe 

Rogers 


,'  Steelnxan 
:  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Studds 

Symlne^ton 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 


Roncallo,  Wyoi  Taylor.  N.C. 
Roncallo.  N.Y.'j  Thompson.  N.J. 

Rooney.  P».  [  Thomson,  Wis. 

Rose  t  Thone 

Rosenthal  |  Thornton 

Roush  iTraxler 

Rousselot  liniman 

Roy  KTan  Deerlln 

Roybal  fVander  Jagt 

Ruppe  fVander  Veen 

Ruth  \Vanlk 

St  Germain  Weysey 

Sandman  Vlgorlto 

Sarasln  flVaggonner 

Sarbaaes  jWTampler 

Satterfleld  fWare 

Scherle  ^Wtaalen 

Schneebell  fWbltten 

Selberllng  ,  Wiggins 

Shipley  .'  Wilson.  Bob 

Shoup  i  Wilson, 

Shrlver  t     Charles.  Tex. 

Shuster  ^winn 

Slkes  ^Wolff 

Slack  tWydler 

Smith.  Iowa  j  Wylle 

Smith.  NY.  wyman 

Spence  ;  Yates 

Staggers  [Yatron 

Stanton.  (Young.  Alaska 

J.  William  ilToung.  Pla. 

Stanton.  |Young,  111. 

James  V.  ^ion 

Steed  .; 


NOES — «3 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dlggs 

Drlnan 

Gettys 

Harrington 

Hays 

Kluczynskl 

Leggett 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy,  111. 

O'Hara 


•NeUl 
fassman 
foage 
rice.  ni. 
3dlno 
Hostenkowskl 
pisk 
Stark 
Stoices 
Sullivan 
fidall 

JToung.  Oa. 
Voung.  Tex. 


NOT  VOTING — 90 


Frelingbuysen 

Grasso 

Gray 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kms 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Lujan 

Macdonald 

Mann 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Michel 

Mills 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Mizell 

Nedzi 

Patman 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Pritchard 

Ranck 

Rhodes 


Adams 

Anderson.  111. 

Barrett 

Beard 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Brasco 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Carey.  NY. 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Conable 

Crane 

Davis,  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Dennis 

Derwinskl 

Dorn 

Dulski 

Eilberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Porsythe 

Praser 

So  the  amendment  was 
The  result  of  the  vote  wa 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MX. 
AMENDMENT     OFFERED     AS     A 
MR.    MARTIN   OF   NEBRASKA 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chaicinan,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substi^  ite. 


Stoblson,  N.Y. 

Jlooney.  NY. 

ilunnels 

Ryan 

$c  breeder 

Sebellus 
kubitz 
%iyder 
Seele 

Subblefield 
Qtuckey 
^mms 
■feague 
Tliernan 
TjbweU,  Nev. 

■een 

'aldle 

'alsh 

'hite 

'hltehurst 

Idnall 
Williams 

'ilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 

V  right 

V  yatt 
"V^ung,  S.C. 
2^blockl 

Z  vach 


agaed 


to. 
announced 


on   IONS   TO    THE 
si  fBSTTTtnX     BT 


PAaLiAMx>rrAmT  imquist 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  psu-liamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  Is  this:  How  much 
time  is  there  remaining  to  complete  the 
5-hoiu'  time  limitation? 

I  would  also  like  to  inquire,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  the  time  stop  when  a  recorded 
vote  is  taking  place,  or  a  quorum  is  tak- 
ing place? 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher)  .  The 
Chair  would  like  to  advise  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  there  are  2  hours 
and  25  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  would  further  advise  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  is  correct;  that  when 
a  vote  is  taking  place  the  time  stops.  The 
gentleman  Is  correct. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Gibbons  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by  Mr. 
Martin  of  Nebraska:  On  page  92  after  line 
5,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  —  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ts  authorized  and  directed  to 
take  whatever  steps  necessary  to  insure  that 
a  portion  of  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Library  Building  that  is  now  under  con- 
struction be  utilized  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  additional  office  space  until 
the  House  can  acquire  sufficient  additional 
space  for  its  orderly  function. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  point  of  order  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  none  of  the  reso- 
lutions deal  with  the  acquisition  of  space 
in  any  buildings  but  only  the  study  of 
the  needs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  space.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
germane. 

The  CHAIRMa\N.  Does  the  gentleman 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  amending  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  and  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  House.  All  three  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  are 
proposals,  of  course,  that  are  very  broad. 
They  go  to  staffing  and  to  allowances  and 
to  travel,  and  they  go  to  the  entire  opera- 
tion of  the  House.  This  amendment  is 
Just  directed  toward  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  House  Office  Building  Commission 
has  endeavored  many  times  to  obtain 
additional  office  space  for  Members  and 
committees.  I  believe  it  will  require  an 
amendment  to  existing  law  to  use  a  por- 
tion of  the  Madison  Memorial  Library 
Building  for  House  office  space,  even  on  a 
temporary  basis.  The  matter  is  still  under 
study,  even  though  a  related  suggestion 
was  not  approved  by  the  House  in  1971. 1 
just  throw  that  out  for  your  informa- 
tion. I  am  in  favor  of  temporarily  using 
part  of  the  Madison  Library  Building, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  hear 

the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  on  the 

point  of  order. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
listened  attentively  to  what  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  just  said  about  a  simple 
resolution  amending  a  rule  of  the  House. 
We  have  amended  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  in  the  same  way  in  this  legislation. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boll- 
iNc)  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  On  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  makes,  the 
amendment  Is  not  germane  to  the  act 
but  is  made  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  is  an  entirely  different  situation 
from  the  situation  that  obtains  now. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
intently,  but  I  fall  to  distinguish  any 
difference  in  that  when  we  amended  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  we  were  doing  it 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  same 
rule  that  we  are  attempting  to  amend 
here  now.  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  action  I  seek  to  take  now  and  the 
action  that  has  previously  been  taken 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher)  .  liie 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  directs 
the  Speaker  to  take  action  toward  the 
acquisition  of  committee  and  oflSce  space. 
The  substitute  before  this  Committee  at 
this  time  does  not  contain  any  provision 
allocating  office  space  although  it  estab- 
lishes a  commission  to  study  the  problem. 
There  is  no  provision  in  any  of  the 
amendments  directing  the  allocation  of 
space  for  committees  or  space  for  offices. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane, and  the  Chair  will  have  to  sustain 
the  point  of  order. 
The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

AMENDMENT  OrPEkCD  BY  MR.  ROUSSSLOT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  AS  A  SUBSTITI7TE  BY  MR. 
MARTIN  or  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rousselot  to 
the  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  by 
Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska:  Page  41.  line  1, 
strike  out  "No  member"  and  Insert  "From 
and  after  the  beginning  of  the  Ninety-fifth 
Congress,  no  Member". 

Page  89.  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out  "at  the 
beginning  of  the  Ninety-fourth  Congress" 
and  insert  "at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress". 

Page  89.  line  18,  strike  out  "In  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress"  and  insert  "in  the  preceding 
Congress". 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  Is  very  simple.  It  basically 
grandfathers  for  2  more  years  those 
Members  now  serving  on  what  would  be 
considered  under  this  language  tvvo 
major  committees.  Under  the  Martin 
bill,  it  will  be  known  as  "A"  committees. 
We  have  roughly  81  Members,  that  would 
have  a  potential  problem  of  selecting  "A" 
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committees  who  have  given  good  service 
to  the  Congress.  These  Members  have  a 
good  understanding  of  the  committees 
on  which  they  serve  and  the  subjects 
these  standing  committees  cover.  This 
amendment  merely  says  that  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  had  that 
kind  of  service  will  be  grandfathered  for 
2  more  years  through  the  94th  Congress. 
I  believe  that  it  eliminates  the  complaint 
that  we  are  discarding  some  of  the 
Members  with  better  service  and  experi- 
ence— our  senior  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues will  be  inclined  to  support  this 
in  the  name  of  helping  keep  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  good  and  substantial  ex- 
perience on  some  of  these  major  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  this  amendment  be- 
cause there  is  some  dissatisfaction  par- 
ticularly from  Members  in  the  House 
who  are  currently  serving  on  two  of  the 
committees  that  would  be  classified 
under  these  resolutions  as  A  committees 
or  major  committees,  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  resolutions  as  currently 
offered  they  would,  beginning  next 
January,  no  longer  be  able  to  serve  on 
two  major  committees. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man is  a  grandfather  clause  that  would 
allow  these  Members  who  are  in  such  a 
situation  to  continue  to  serve  on  two  A 
or  mijor  committees  through  the  94th 
Congress  before  this  would  become  ef- 
fective. In  other  words  this  provision 
knocking  a  Member  off  two  major  com- 
mittees would  not  take  effect  until  Janu- 
ary 3.  1977. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment.  With 
the  Members  retiring  and  the  attrition 
we  normally  have  in  the  Congress,  after 
2  more  years  we  really  would  have  very 
few  Members  who  would  be  affected  by 
the  provision. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  and  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  for 
his  comment. 

I  believe  this  does  protect  the  Mem- 
bers with  the  kind  of  experience  we  need 
and  they  would  not  have  to  make  a  judg- 
ment in  deciding  on  "A"  committee  for  2 
more  years. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  my  good  friend  (Mr.  Rous- 
selot), has  offered  this  amendment  in 
good  faith  and  he  has  proven  to  the 
House  one  thing,  if  Members  have  been 
listening,  that  is  that  the  Boiling-Mar- 
tin proposal  is  so  drastic  that  it  will  not 
work  because  it  does  disrupt  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  committees.  There  is  no 
provision  made  for  transferring  Mem- 
bers from  one  committee  to  another  to 
follow  jurisdictions,  and  there  is  no  more 
basis  for  grandfathering  Members  to  a 
committee  than  there  is  for  grandfather- 
ing in  jurisdiction. 
So  I  say  to  the  Members  that  either  the 


Boiling-Martin  resolution  Is  good  or  bad. 
The  proposal  is  too  drastic  or  else  no  one 
would  feel  constrained  to  grandfather 
anybody.  We  have  got  to  decide.  If  we 
believe  the  proposal  is  worthwhile,  we 
do  not  need  to  grandfather  Members 
onto  a  committee. 

I  urge  a  vote  in  opposition   to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  offering  a  most  help- 
ful amendment.  Nevertheless,  the 
amendment  should  be  voted  down.  The 
amendment  is  helpful,  because  as  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  points  out,  it 
brings  clearly  before  us  the  facts  that 
have  been  consistently  made  clear  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD),  that  Members  all  over  this 
body  are  going  to  be  bumped  from  their 
committee  assignments.  That  point  the 
Members  should  bear  clearly  before 
them. 

However,  there  are  certain  Members 
who  will  not  be  helped  by  the  amend- 
ment. If  one  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
or  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  he  is  bumped.  This  amendment 
does  not  help  him.  If  he  is  a  freshman 
coming  in  after  the  first  of  the  year 
there  will  be  no  place  for  him  under  the 
Boiling  resolution  or  the  Martin  reso- 
lution, even  with  the  pending  amend- 
ment. Under  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California,  and  the 
gentleman  is  an  able  Member  and  offers 
this  in  good  faith,  the  hard  facts  of  the 
matter  are  that  freshmen  Members  com- 
ing in  will  find  it  even  harder  to  obtain 
a  decent  committee  spot. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  express  my  agreement 
with  the  gentleman.  If  the  single  track 
system  is  good  enough  for  the  new 
Members,  it  ought  to  be  good  enough  for 
the  old  Members.  If  it  is  not,  we  ought 
to  vote  for  the  Hansen  amendment  and 
get  it  over  with. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated, because  it  is  indefensible  to  set 
one  rule  for  the  people  already  here  and 
another  rule  for  the  people  yet  to  come 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  f 
close  by  urging  a  vote  against  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  talked  to 
and  have  talked  to  a  great  number  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  There 
is  a  substantial  amount  of  time  left  under 
the  agreement  voted  yesterday.  I  believe 
the  time  is  In  the  o'-der  o?  2  hours  and 
15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Two  hours  and 
19  minutes,  the  Chair  would  like  to  state. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Two  hours  and  19 
minutes. 

Most  of  the  Members  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  would  like  to 
cut  back  that  amount  of  time. 


Now,  there  is  no  attempt  in  any  re- 
quest that  I  make  to  limit  the  right  of 
Members  with  noticed  amendments  to 
offer  their  noticed  amendments.  There 
is  a  significant  number  of  those.  I  do  not 
have  the  current  number  before  me.  but 
they  will  take  some  time,  perhaps  an 
hour  or  more  on  the  Hansen  and  the 
Martin  substitutes;  so  I  propose  to  ask 
by  unanimous  consent  that  the  debate 
on  amendments,  not  including  those 
noticed  under  the  rule,  be  limited  to 
30  minutes  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  and  all 
amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  had  a 
change  of  heart  since  yesterday?  Last 
night  he  was  very  eloquent  suggesting 
that  he  did  not  want  to  close  debate.  Now 
my  understanding  is  he  does  want  to  shut 
off  further  debate. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  be  glad  to  an- 
swer the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Last  night  I  was  trying  very  hard 
not  to  have  unlimited  debate,  so  I  asked 
for  5  hours. 

Now  the  situation  has  changed.  Many 
Members  have  indicated  to  me  they  de- 
sire a  limitation  of  time.  I  am  seeking  by 
unanimous  consent  to  accommodate  the 
House  in  a  reasonable  approach  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  think  we  should  stay 
with  the  time  the  gentleman  suggested 
last  night.  I  do  not  want  to  object  but 
since  it  is  now  late  in  the  evening,  I 
think  we  should  rise  now  and  go  on  with 
the  2  hours  and  19  minutes  additional  de- 
bate tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ? 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  continue.  I  cannot  move,  because 
there  is  no  way  to  move.  What  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinois  has  done,  whether  on 
purpose  or  inadvertently,  is  to  make  it 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  reason 
I  have  persisted  in  our  debate  tonight  is 
that  I  am  charged  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  with  bringing  the  product  of 
that  committee  to  a  vote,  and  the  prod- 
uct of  that  committee  is  House  Resolu- 
tion 988. 

The  substitutes  are  the  Hansen  and  the 
Martin  substitutes.  I  must,  carrying  out 
my  duties  as  chairman,  try  to  see  to  it 
that  there  is  reasonable  time  for  the 
House  to  amend  House  Resolution  988.  if 
it  survives  the  tests  of  the  Martin  and  the 
Hansen  substitutes.  I  am  not  trying  to 
change  anything.  I  am  trying  to  accom- 
modate the  House. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  approach.  It 
seems  to  me  essential  that  we  approach 
this  in  a  reasonable  manner  to  accom- 
modate the  Me!nl)ers.  I  think  I  will  re- 
new my  unanimous-consent  request  that 
debate  on  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Washington,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  conclude  in  30  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  th^re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleinan  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr|  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  objett  I  understood, 
because  this  legislation  v^s  such  a  land- 
mark bill  and  because  it  aiVected  the  total 
House,  that  we  wanted  fo  consider  all 
ramifications  of  the  tranffer  of  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Therefore.  I  want  to  hiar  those  argu- 
ments, and  therefore  I  oBject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ObjAtion  is  heard. 

PAKLIAMENTART    tI#)UIXT 


liirman,  a  par- 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  CI 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  feentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  cAirman.  would 
it  be  proper  to  malce  my  u;  animous-con- 
sent  request  as  a  motion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentlei  lan  that  such 
a  motion  would  not  be  ir  order  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The|iuestion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered 
man  from  Nebraska  ( 
amended,  as  a  substitute 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  s 
by  the  gentlewoman  fr 
(Mrs.  Hansen)  . 

BECOBOED   VCB 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraika.  Mr.  Chair- 
maix  I  demand  a  recor<^d  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  j^rdered. 

The  vote  was  taken  hi  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — aj^s  41,  noes  319. 
not  voting  74.  as  foIlows| 

I  Roll  No.  5a|) 
AYES — ill 


y  the  gentle- 
Martzm)  as 
T  the  amend- 
stitute  offered 
Washington 


Abdnor 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Butler 

Collins.  Tex. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Devine 

Duncan 

Porsythe 

Frenzel 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ill. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevlll 
Btaggl 
Blester 
Binghatn 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Breauz 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkiey 
Brooks 
Brotzman 


Ooldwater  I 

Ooodllng  1 

Gross  r 

Hutchinson  I 

Ichord  I 

Landgrebe  * 

Latta  1 

McClory  t 

McCoU  later  i 
Martin,  Nebr| 

Miller  B 

Moaher  t 
Nelaen 

O'Brien  J 

NOES — 3l| 
Brown.  Callfl 
Brown.  Mlch4 
BroyhiU,  N.Ci 
Buchanan  i 
Burgener  ^ 
Burke,  Calif.  | 
Burke.  Mass.  '-.i 
Burleson,  Tei. 
Burllson.  Mo.,; 
Burton,  Johni 
Burton,  PhU% 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohlo^ 
Carter  I 

Casey,  Tex.  j 
Cederberg  i 
Chamberlalni 
Chappcll  E 
Chlsholm  I 
Clark  I 

Clausen,         I 

Don  H.         i 
Clay  r 

Cleveland  t 
Cochran  t 
Cohen  t 

Collier  ; 

Collins,  111.  I 
Conlan  f 

Conte  I 

Conyers 
Corman 


Quillen 

Regula 

Rousselot 

Schneebell 

Shoup 

Smith,  N.V. 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Treen 

Veysey 

Ware 

WlKKlns 


Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlffgs 
Dlngell 
DODOhue 
Downing 
Drinan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Escb 

EshJeman 
Evtns.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fish 


Plsber 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford 

Fountain 
Fray 

Froebllcb 
Fulton 
Fuqu* 
Oaydoa 
Oattya 
Olaimo 
Olbbona 
Oilman 
Olnn 
Gonzalez 
Oreen,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Orover 
Gude 
Ounter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer - 
achmtdt 
Hanley 
Hanraban 
Hanaen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hays 

Hecbler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoflkl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUIls 
Hlnshaw 
Hogan 
HoUfield 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Lent 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 
Luken 


McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Maihon 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

MUford 

Mlnlah 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcbeU.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moor  head. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtba 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Owens 
Parrts 
Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price.  Tex. 
Qule 

Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 
Roncallo.  N.Y. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rose 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sbrlver 

Sbuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steelman 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thornton 
Tleman 
Traxler 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsb 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whltten 
Wilson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Yex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  111. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zlon 
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Adams 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Bocgs 

Bowen 

Brasco 

BroyhUl.  Va 

Burke.  Fla. 

Carey.  NY 

Clancy 

CUwson.  Del 

Conable 

Crane 

de  la  Oarza 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Ell  berg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Flndley 

Fraser 

Frellngbuysen 

Grasso 


Gray 

Oubser 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Hosmer 

Johnson.  Colo. 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Lujan 

Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Michel 

MlUs 

Mlnsball,  Ohio 

Mizell 

Nedzl 

Patman 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Prltchard 

Rarlck 


Rhodes 

Robison,  NY. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Schroeder 

Sebeltus 

Snyder 

Steele 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Teague 

Towell,  Nev. 

Waldle 

White 

Wfaitehurst 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Young.  S.C. 

Zablockl 

Zwacb 


So  the  substitute  amendment,  as 
amended,  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  oif  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen)  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  very 
shortly  we  will  be  taking  a  vote  on  the 
Hansen  substitute,  even  though  there  are 
probably  many  amendments  to  be  con- 
sidered on  that  substitute.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention,  particularly  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  before 
that  vote  is  taken,  that  this  resolution, 
the  Hansen  substitute  resolution,  is  a 
product  of  the  Democrat  Caucus.  It  is  a 
product  of  a  partisan  body  without  any 
on  the  minority  side  having  any  say  as  to 
its  composition. 

The  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
should  keep  that  in  mind  when  they 
cast  their  vote  on  the  Hansen  substitute. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Committees 
has  spent  about  15  months  of  intensive 
study  and  hearings  and  work  on  the 
product  of  that  committee.  It  is  a  good 
product.  I  disagree  with  some  of  the  pro- 
visions, and  I  shall  have  some  amend- 
ments to  offer  tomorrow  to  House  Res- 
olution 988,  but  it  is  far  superior  in  my 
judgment  and  in  my  estimation  to  the 
product  of  the  Hansen  committee. 

I  urge — and  I  am  speaking  to  the  Mem- 
bers on  my  side  of  the  aisle — a  "no" 
vote  against  the  product  of  the  Demo- 
crat Caucus  when  that  matter  comes  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  the  gentle- 
man on  his  amendment.  I  support  the 
gentleman  generally  in  his  long  efforts 
on  this  subject,  but  I  would  ask.  since 
the  matter  has  been  injected,  could  the 
gentleman  outline  the  general  areas 
where  the  minority  was  considered  in  the 
Boiling  report?  Frankly.  I  do  not  see  a 
whole  lot  of  consideration  for  us  in 
either. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Committees  was  a  bipartisan  committee 
of  five  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  do  not  think  a  single  one  of  the 
10  members  of  that  committee  considered 
the  provisions  of  that  resolution,  from  a 
partisan  standpoint.  We  considered  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  best  for 
the  institution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  able  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  1970's,  the  1980's.  and  the 
1990's,  because,  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  that  has 
not  been  done  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  so  that  we  are  a  little  bit  out  of 
date  in  the  organization  of  the  House  it- 
self. We  certainly  need  to  make  our  oper- 
ations more  efficient,  as  attested  to  by 
the  confidence  that  the  American  peoiUe 
have  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a  little  surprised 
to  hear  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  because  if 
this  bill  which  the  gentleman  now  says  is 
such  a  perfect  product,  is  such  a  perfect 
product,  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
gentleman  offered  his  substitute  amend- 
ment in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  on  the  Hansen 
committee,  and  we  tried  to  balance  out 
the  needs  of  the  Members  with  the  ad- 
dition of  making  some  progress  and  get- 
ting better  action  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  I  will  tell  you  what  we 
did  for  the  minority — we  spread  the  ac- 
tion around  for  the  minority  a  little  bit. 
Instead  of  allowing — and  maybe  this  will 
lose  a  few  votes,  but  it  ought  to  pick  up 
a  few — instead  of  allowing  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  committee  to 
appoint  a  third  of  the  staff,  we  allowed 
every  subcommittee  ranking  member  to 
appoint  a  member  of  the  staff. 

So  we  would  have  subcommittee  rank- 
ing members  with  staff  equal  to  the  staff 
of  the  subcommittee  chairman  on  the 
majority  side.  The  differences  in  the 
Hansen  bill  and  the  Boiling  resolution 
have  been  explained  and  reexplained 
and  explained  all  over  again,  but  I  will 
say  that  if  we  take  a  long  and  unbiased 
look  at  them,  for  the  benefit  of  most 
Members,  the  Hansen  bill  is  far  supe- 
rior. Furthermore,  it  does  not  gut  the 
Boiling  resolution.  It  does  not  destroy  it. 
It  takes  a  great  many  of  the  Boiling 
things  and  keeps  them  as  they  were. 

I  think  the  minority  ought  to  take  a 
long  look  at  this.  I  think  it  might  be  help- 
ful if  they  talked  to  the  two  ranking 
members  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Administration  and  see  how  they  have 
been  treated.  That  is  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment that  we  tried  to  write  into  the  Han- 
sen bill  for  the  minority.  I  do  not  think  it 
means  a  thing  in  the  world  that  the 
composition  of  the  Boiling  committee 
was  equally  divided.  It  might  be  a  little 
ironic.  I  do  not  know  the  motives  of  the 
people  involved.  I  have  talked  to  a  good 
many  of  the  Boiling  committee  people, 
at  least  five  or  six  of  them,  and  I  said: 

It  seems  a  little  Ironic  that  If  your  bill 
should  pass  tomorrow,  when  I  am  going  to 
bring  up  the  Election  Reform  Bill,  my  com- 
mittee loses  Jurisdiction.  Even  the  news- 
papers who  have  been  critical  have  said 
ttlsagreatbUl. 

Newsweek  magazine  yesterday  quoted 
Common  Cause  as  saying  that  it  was  a 
great  stride  forward,  and  quoted  Sena- 
tor Hart  as  saying : 

Who  would  have  believed  last  year  that 
we  would  get  a  bill  like  this? 

So  I  pass  the  conference  report  tomor- 
row, and  then  if  Mr.  Bolling's  bill  be- 
comes law,  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration loses  the  oversight  of  this 
bill,  on  which  we  labored  for  a  year  and  a 
half  to  produce,  to  a  committee,  the 
chairman  of  which  says  they  do  not 
want  it.  So  those  are  some  of  the  things 
there  are  to  be  considered  in  this  matter. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  minority  that 
they  not  look  at  it  as  a  partisan  matter, 
and  that  they  not  vote  against  it  as  a 
partisan  matter,  but  to  take  a  look  at  it 
and  see  where  their  individual  interests 


lie,  and  If  they  take  a  good,  close  look 
at  it  most  of  them  will  vote  for  the  Han- 
sen bill. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
who  is  Eisking  for  a  vote  that  I  am  ready 
to  vote.  I  would  not  have  taken  this  time 
except  that  I  thought  Mr.  Hays'  remarks 
were  worthy  of  comment. 

I  agreed  with  him.  I  think  that  the 
Hansen  committee  did  a  good  job.  I  think 
it  deserves  to  be  considered  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  I  do  not  know  for  what 
reason  it  was  nonpartisan,  but  it  ended 
up  being  nonpartisan.  I  will  say  that 
while  they  at  one  time  accused  us  of  try- 
ing to  buy  the  minority  by  giving  one- 
third  of  the  staff,  they  ended  up  out- 
bidding us,  which  is.  as  the  Members 
know,  part  of  the  legislative  ball  game. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  some  fundamental  differences. 
I  was  rather  Impressed  by  the  work  of  the 
Hansen  committee  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus  when  I  thought  it  might  end  up 
undoing  all  the  work  that  a  bunch  of  us 
had  done.  I  was  still  impressed.  But  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  very 
important. 

If  the  Hansen  substitute  is  voted  down, 
then  tomorrow  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  House  Resolution  988. 
and  a  variety  of  things  that  are  good  may 
be  adopted  as  amendments.  There  will 
still  be  that  opportunity. 

But  I  should  like  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence. The  Hansen  committee  Is  very 
strong  on  procedure,  and  in  some 
respects  I  think  they  do  a  better  job  pro- 
cedurally than  some  of  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  988.  But  they  are  in- 
credibly weak  on  a  key  element,  and  that 
is  on  jurisdiction,  because  it  is  very  hard 
to  deal  with  jurisdiction.  It  upsets  a  lot 
of  people. 

What  the  select  committee  tried  to  do 
in  a  bipartisan  way  was  to  do  very  sim- 
ple things — not  many,  not  very  many:  a 
one-track  system;  15  major  committees 
and  that  can  be  adjusted  somewhat:  op- 
portunity for  Members  to  concentrate  on 
that  one  area  of  jurisdiction:  four  areas 
of  jurisdiction  more  concentrated  in  one 
committee — energy,  environment,  health, 
transportation  and  the  transfer  of  trade 
from  the  committee  on  economics  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

We  tried  to  do  something  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  this  House  as  a  whole 
to  participate  more  effectively  in  the 
Government.  And  I  am  not  going  to  say 
for  a  moment  that  the  Hansen  proposi- 
tion is  not  worthy  of  consideration.  I 
just  think  that  the  proposal  of  the  select 
committee  is  substantially  more  worthy 
and  will  make  a  greater  contribution  to 
the  ability  of  this  institution  to  function, 
and  this  institution  functions  for  more 
than  one  party  or  even  two  parties 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  make 
the  House  of  Representatives  effective  so 
that  it  can  take  its  place  under  the  Con- 
stitution once  again  as  a  coequal  branch 
of  the  Government  along  with  the  Sen- 
ate— and  that  Is  the  difference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
are  additional  amendments  to  the  Han- 


sen amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, and  if  not  the  vote  on  the  Hansen 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  put  at  this  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FROEHLICH  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUB- 
STITUTE OFFERED  BT  MRS.  HANSEN  OP 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Froehlich  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington: 

On  page  50,  Immediately  following  line  5. 
Insert  the  following   new  subsection: 

205(a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  select 
committee  to  be  composed  of  eleven  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"(b)  The  committee  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  the  constitutional  basis  of  the  January  22, 
1973,  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  abortion,  the  ramlflcatlons  of  such  deci- 
sions on  the  power  of  the  several  States  to 
enact  abortion  legislation,  and  the  need  for 
remedial  action  by  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  abortions. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  authorized  by  the  committee 
to  hold  hearings.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  during  the  94th  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing any  Commonwealth  or  possession  there- 
of, whether  the  House  Is  in  session,  has  re- 
cessed, or  had  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary: 
except  that  neither  the  committee  nor  any 
subcommittee  thereof  may  sit  while  the 
House  Is  meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit 
shall  have  been  obtained  from  the  House. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  de- 
signated by  such  chairman  or  member  The 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  au- 
thorized by  the  committee  to  hold  hearings 
shall  publish  reports  of  the  hearings,  and 
shall  have  authority  to  report  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 

"(d)  The  committee  shall  report  to  the 
House  within  nine  months  after  January  3, 
1975.  the  results  of  Its  study,  together  with 
such  recommendation  as  it  deems  advisable 
Any  such  report  which  is  made  when  the 
House  Is  not  In  session  shaU  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
January  22.  1973.  the  Supreme  Court 
rendered  two  unprecedented  decisions  on 
abortion.  In  so  doing,  the  Court  divided 
the  country,  and  created  one  of  the  great 
moral  and  political  issues  of  our  time. 
Every  Member  knows  that  abortion, 
which  has  come  up  repeatedly  over  the 
past  2  years,  has  been  one  of  the  im- 
portant and  difficult  problems  to  con- 
front this  Congress.  It  will  not  go  away. 

Many  proposals  have  teen  offered  to 
bills,  or  constitutional  amendments  to 
modify  or  reverse  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions.  There  has  been  wicespread  dis- 
cussion on  what  substantive  response,  if 
any.  Congress  should  make.  There  have 
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been  great  demonstralions  of  concern 
across  our  country.         1 

Nonetheless,  althougji  20  months  have 
passed  since  the  Couif  s  decisions,  the 
House  Committee  on  Ihe  Judiciary  has 
failed  to  come  to  grip*'  with  the  issue  of 
abortion.  Despite  millions  of  letters  and 
the  pleas  of  many  Members  to  the  com- 
mittee leadership,  not  one  single  day  of 
committee  hearings  ha«  been  held. 

Early  on.  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land <Mr.  HocAN)  detA-mined  that  the 
committee  was  not  like*'  to  take  action, 
and  he  offered  a  discharie  petition  which 
is  still  pending.  I  comnfcnd  the  gentle- 
man for  his  foresight  ani  his  leadership. 
But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fconestly  believe 
that  this  issue  of  aborlon  is  so  con- 
troversial, so  difficult,  and  so  complex 
that  we  need  full-scale  iublic  hearings 
before  we  act  on  ultimite  issues.  We 
need  a  comprehensive  urtlerstanding  of 
the  facts.  We  need  a  coitplete  grasp  of 
the  implications.  And  weineed  to  deter- 
mine the  consensus  of  I  the  American 
people. 

Therefore,  last  Octoh  ;r.  I  offered  a 
compromise  between  the  discharge  peti- 
tion and  Judiciary  Comi  littee  inaction. 
I  proposed  the  creation  <  f  a  select  com- 
mittee to  study  the  imp  ct  and  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Supreme  C  Durt's  decisions 
on  abortion.  Over  the  ast  year  more 
than  50  Members  from  b  th  parties  have 
cosponsored  my  resolutic  i  or  introduced 
their  own  proposals. 

The  select  committee  vould  have  full 
authority  to  study  abortion  and  report 
out  legislation,  if  that  v  as  thought  de- 
sirable. It  would  prejudj  e  nothing— ex- 
cept the  undeniable  nee<  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  problem. 

I  realize  that  this  I  juse  generally 
frowns  upon  the  creatior  of  select  com- 
mittees. I  share  this  vie\| .  But  there  are 
clearly  exceptions— and  this  is  one  of 
them. 

I  have  great  respect  or  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  rudiciary  Com- 
mittee and  for  the  gentlei  nan  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  is  chairman  »f  the  subcom- 
mittee—but they  simply  Ijave  not  acted 
By  this  amendment.  I  lipe  to  lift  the 
burden  of  abortion  from  Jheir  shoulders 
This  is  really  a  momeni  of  decision  for 
the  House  of  Representatives.  WUl  we 
make  a  commitment  to 

sible  forum  for  the  abor     .. ,^.^ 

next  year,  or  will  we  shuSoff  House  con 

sideration  of  one  of  the  fereat  issues  of 

our  time?  Many  Americ 

for  some  action  on  this  is 

ment  clearly  provides  a 

the  attention  needed  to 

urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chai_.._ 
opposition  to  the  amendmlnt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recogn  ze  the  gentle- 
men's amendment.  It  is  i  resolution  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  i  s  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  believe  that  I  have  v  ted  for  all  the 
amendments  that  the  ge  itleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  offered  dufng  this  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  abcftion.  but  I  do 
not  think  this  resolution  jh  the  place  to 
get  into  that  fight,  even  th  ugh  I  am  op- 
posed to  abortion.  For  tha    reason  I  am 
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are  waiting 
Ue.  My  amend- 
rehicle  to  give 
\his  subject.  I 

fian,  I  rise  in 


going  to  vote  against  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
I  would  hope  that  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  would  join  me  in  doing  so. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  idea.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  issues  facing  this  country. 
To  hide  from  it.  I  think,  is  unwise.  In 
some  way  or  another  we  need  to  address 
ourselves  to  it  and  to  find  some  answers. 
I  think  we  need  to  have  hearings  with 
the  best  medical  authorities,  theologians 
and  constitutional  lawyers,  plus  other  in- 
dividuals who  have  studied  the  whole 
question  of  abortions.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  way  to  bring  the  facts  before 
us  than  to  set  up  such  a  committee  when 
we  are  reorganizing  the  House  and  also 
provide  for  its  termination. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  correct 
in  his  position  calling  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Abortion.  We  have  voteo  twice 
in  recent  days  while  considering  this  very 
resolution  in  favor  of  Select  Committees 
dealing  with  problems  ot  the  aged  I  sup- 
ported thase  amendments. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  now 
offers  a  chance  for  the  House  to  vote  on 
an  issue  which  will  protect  the  unborn 
who  have  no  organized  lobby,  a  chance 
for  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  right 
to  life  to  demonstrate  that  belief. 

I  hope  those  who  had  the  political 
courage  to  vote  for  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Aged  also  will  have  the  moral 
courage  to  vote  to  allow  the  unborn 
children  to  receive  the  proper  considera- 
tion of  this  House,  which  has  so  far  been 
denied. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
m  closing.  I  happen  to  be  in  support  of 
and  have  introduced  an  amendment 
known  as  the  Buckley  amendment  but 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  question  Both 
sides  ought  to  be  heard  and  both  sides 
can  be  heard  If  we  accept  the  proposal 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

Ms.  ABZUa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  issues 
in  this  Congress  with  which  we  disagree 
or  agree,  but  we  do  not  subject  this 
legislative  body  to  setting  up  select  com- 
mittees on  controversial  issues  just  be- 
cause we  have  differences. 

I  think  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  I  believe  very  strongly  that 
those  who  wish  to  be  heard  on  this  sub- 
ject have  found  many  methods  of  abus- 
ing the  legislative  process.  I  think  if 
we  are  serious  about  this  issue,  that  there 
have  been  votes  on  this  subject  in  this 
House  and  in  the  other  body.  There  has 
been  ample  opportunity  to  express  our- 
selves. 

There  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
many  controversial  issues  in  this  House 
We  have  not  set  up  select  committees 
because  issues  are  controversial.  Quite 


the  contrary.  On  the  question  of  aging 
a  Select  Committee  on  Aging  has  been 
noted  not  because  it  is  a  controversial 
issue,  but  rather  because  there  was  unl- 
versal  agreement  on  the  need  for  such  a 
committee. 

So,  I  think  it  is  a  distortion  of  the  pur- 
poses  of  a  select  committee  to  suggest 
that  simply  because  abortion  is  a  contro- 
versial issue,  we  should  set  up  a  select 
committee. 

We  have  voted  on  this  issue.  There 
are  other  votes  that  will  come  up  But 
to  use  this  particular  vehicle  does  vio- 
lence  to  the  legislative  process  and  does 
not  meet  the  purpose  for  which  a  select 
committee  is  intended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Froehlich) 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from_Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen). 
The  question  was  taken. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  FROEHLICH.  Mr.  Chairman  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  163,  noes  193 
not  voting  78,  as  follows: 
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(Roll  No.  585] 
AYES— 163 


Abdnor 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Burgener 

Burke.  Mass. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Cotter 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Oelaney 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dcvlne 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Duncan 
Each 
Flab 
Flood 
Plynt 


Prenzel 

Prey 

Froehlich 

Gaydos 

Green.  Pa. 

Grover 

Gude 

Guyer 

Kammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanrahan 

Hays 

Heckler,  Mass 

Heinz 

HlUls 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Land  grebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lett 

Luken 

McColUster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Marazltl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Moakley 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy.  NY 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 


.Pa. 


Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien 

Owens 

Parrls 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Price,  ni. 

Quie 

Quillen 

Randall 

Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Roe 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

SatterHeld 

Scherle 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 
Slack 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Traxler 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Vantk 
Veysey 
Walsh 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  ni. 
Zion 
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Abzug 

Gllman 

Passman 

Addabbo 

Glnn 

Pepper 

Alexander 

Goldwater 

Peyser 

Anderson. 

Gonzalez 

Pickle 

Calif. 

Goodllng 

Pike 

Anderson,  111 

Griffiths 

Poage 

Arends 

Gross 

Preyer 

Armstrong 

Gunter 

Price.  Tex. 

Ashley 

Haley 

Railsback 

Aspln 

Hamilton 

Ran  gel 

Badlllo 

Hansen,  Wash.   Rees 

Beard 

Harrington 

Reld 

Bell 

Hastings 

Reuss 

BevlU 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Riegle 

Blester 

Helstoskl 

Roberts 

Bingham 

Henderson 

Robinson,  Va. 

Boiling 

Hicks 

Rodino 

Bo  wen 

Holineld 

Rogers 

Brademas 

Holtzman 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Breaux 

Horton  . 

Rose 

Breckinridge 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Brooks 

Jarman 

Roybal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Calif.  Sarbanes 

Brown,  Mich. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Schneebeli 

Buchanan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Selberllng 

Burke.  Calif. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Shuster 

Burleson.  Tex 

.    Jones,  Tenn. 

Slkes 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Jordan 

Slsk 

Burton,  John 

Kastenmeier 

Smith,  Iowa 

Burton.  Phillip  Kazen 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Chamberlain 

Kluczynskl 

Stark 

C happen 

Koch 

Steed 

Chlsholm 

Kyros 

Steelman 

Clay 

Landrum 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Collins.  111. 

Leggett 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Conyers 

Lehman 

Stephens 

Gorman 

Litton 

Stokes 

Coughim 

Long.  La. 

Stratton 

Culver 

Long,  Md. 

Studds 

Danlelson 

McClory 

Symington 

Davis,  S.C. 

McCloskey 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

McCormack 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dellenback 

McFaU 

Thornton 

Dellums 

McKinney 

Tlernan 

Dingell 

McSpadden 

Udall 

Downing 

Mahon 

Ullman 

Dnnan 

Mallary 

VanDeerlln 

Am  Pont 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Vander  Veen 

Eckhardt 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Vlgorlto 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Matsunaga 

Waggonner 

Edwards,  Calil 

.  Mayne 

Wampler 

Erlenborn 

Mazzolt 

Ware 

Eshleman 

Meeds 

Whalen 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Melcher 

Whltten 

Fascell 

Metcalfe 

Wiggins 

Fisher 

Mezvlnsky 

Wilson. 

Flowers 

Mil  ford 

Charles  H., 

Foley 

Mink 

Calif. 

Ford 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Wilson. 

Fountain 

MoUohan 

Charles,  Tex. 

Fraser 

Montgomery 

Wright 

Fulton 

Moss 

Wylie 

Fuqua 

Nichols 

Yates 

Gettys 

Obey 

Young,  Ga. 

Gialmo 

OHara 

Young,  Tex. 

Gibbons 

O'Neill 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Adams 

Gray 

Rhodes 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Roblson.  NY. 

Barrett 

Gubser 

Rooney,  NY. 

Biaggi 

Hanna 

Runnels 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Ryan 

Blatnik 

Harsha 

Schroeder 

Brasco 

Hawkins 

Sebellus 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hubert 

Snyder 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hosmer 

Spence 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Steele 

Clancy 

King 

Stubblefleld 

Clawson,  Del 

Kuykendall 

Stuckey 

Conable 

Lagomarslno 

Symms 

Crane 

Lujan 

Teague 

de  la  Garza 

Mann 

Towell,  Nev. 

Dennis 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Waldle 

Derwinskl 

Michel 

White 

Diggs 

Mills 

Whlteburst 

Dorn 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Widnall 

Dulski 

Mlzell 

Williams 

Eilberg 

Nedzl 

Wilson,  Bob 

Evans.  Colo. 

Patman 

Wolff 

Findley 

Podell 

Wyatt 

Forsythe 

Powell.  Ohio 

Young.  B.C. 

Prelinghuysen 

Prltchard 

Zablockl 

Grasso 

Rarick 

Zwacb 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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AMENDMENT  OFrERED  BY  MR.  DUNCAN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTTrUTE 
OFTEREO  BT   MRS.   HANSEN  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Duncan  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington:  page 
54,  line  9,  strike  out  "committee". 

Page  54,  line  10,  Insert  "(I)"  after  "(n)". 

Page  54,  line  21,  strike  out  "(1)"  and  In- 
sert "(A)". 

Page  55 
sert  "(B)" 

Page  55 


line  1.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  In- 


after  line  II,  insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  part  of  any  appropriation  and  no 
local  currency  owned  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  available  for  payment  of  any  ex- 
fienses,  nor  shall  transportation  be  provided 
by  the  United  States,  In  connection  vrtth 
travel  outside  the  fifty  States  ( Including  the 
District  of  Columbia)  of  the  United  States 
of— 

"(A)  any  Delegate,  Resident  Commissioner, 
or  Member  of  the  House  after  he  has  been 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  nomination,  or 
election,  to  a  seat  In  the  House  in  any  pri- 
mary or  regular  election  until  such  time  as 
he  shall  thereafter  again  become  a  Member: 
or 

"(B)  any  Delegate.  Resident  Commissioner, 
or  Member  of  the  House  after  the  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  of  the  last  session  of  a  Con- 
gress If  he  Is  not  a  candidate  for  reelection 
in  the  next  Congress. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  Delegate,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  Member  where  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution passed  by  Congress  so  exempts  that 
Individual,  or  with  respect  to  utilization  of 
Federal  funds  provided  by  law  for  round  trip 
travel  of  such  Delegate  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner between  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  District  which  he  represents." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  not  prop- 
erly drafted  so  as  to  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Han- 
sen > .  For  that  reason  the  amendment 
cannot  be  entertained  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
ask  why  the  amendment  is  not  properly 
drafted?  It  is  the  same  amendment  that 
we  voted  on  301  to  43  before. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee that  certainly  the  gentleman  has 
a  right  to  know  why  the  Chair  has  so 
ruled. 

The  amendment  presented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Duncan)  is  drafted  to  House  Reso- 
lution 988.  The  amendment  now  before 
the  Committee  is  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Han- 
sen ) .  Therefore,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  not 
in  the  proper  form. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
say  that  I  believe  the  Chairman  and  the 
Parliamentarian  have  looked  at  the 
wrong  amendment.  This  is  the  proper 
amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  that  was  just  handed  to 
the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Duncan  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered   by  Mrs.   Hansen  of  Washington: 

Page  28.  line  20.  strike  out  "committee". 

Page  28.  line  21.  Insert  "(1)"  after  "(n) " 

Page  29,  line  7,  strike  out  "( 1) "  and  insert 
"(A)". 

Page  29,  line  11.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert "(B)  ". 

Page  29.  after  line  21.  Insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  part  of  any  appropriation  and  no 
local  currency  owned  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  available  for  payment  of  any  ex- 
penses, nor  shall  transportation  be  provided 
by  the  United  States,  in  connection  with 
travel  outside  the  fifty  States  (Including  the 
District  of  Columbia)  of  the  United  States 
of— 

"(A)  any  Delegate.  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  Member  of  the  Houre  after  he  has 
been  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  nomination, 
or  election,  to  a  seat  in  the  Bouse  In  any 
primary  or  regular  election  until  such  time 
as  he  shall  thereafter  again  become  a  Mem- 
ber; or 

"(B)  any  i:>e1egate.  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  Member  of  the  House  after  the  ad- 
journment sine  die  of  the  last  session  of  a 
Congress  If  he  Is  not  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion In  the  next  Congress. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  Delegate.  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  Member  where  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion passed  by  Congress  so  exempts  that  In- 
dividual, or  with  respect  to  utilization  of 
Federal  funds  provided  by  law  for  round 
trip  travel  of  such  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner between  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  District  which  he  represents. 

The  CHAIRMAN  i  during  the  reading » . 
The  Chair  would  like  to  advise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  that  his  amend- 
ment is  now  in  proper  form.  EX>es  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  desire  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
so  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  I  heard  the 
amendment.  I  believe  it  is  directed  at 
some  general  laws  of  the  United  States, 
not  just  at  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  directed  to  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  think  the  gentleman 
misunderstood  or  did  not  hear  correcUr 
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It  is  properly  applied  to  tie  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representative— expenditure 
of  travel  funds.  It  is  in  Sie  committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairnfin.  I  desire  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  ofbrder. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thinli  the  point  of 
order  should  be  sustainfd.  because  it 
goes  far  beyond  the  Rulel  of  the  House 
and  it  deals  with  appropriations.  It  puts 
jurisdictions  on  agencies.Tit  puts  addi- 
tional duties  on  the  Deparwnent  of  State, 
and  ^hile  I  do  not  know^that  this  di- 
rectly affects  the  point  ol  order,  it  in- 
terferes with  the  2-year  ei  ;cted  term  of 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

It  says,  in  other  words  that  he  be- 
comes a  second-class  citi  en  when  he 
decides  to  retire,  even  if  le  decides  to 
retire  voluntarily.  When  :  e  does  that, 
he  cannot  fully  participaU  in  his  com- 
mittee or  his  committee  a  signments.  I 
think  it  is  definitely  subje  ;t  to  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr.  N  itcher).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  carefully  xamined  the 
.second  amendment  read  1  y  the  Clerk. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  page  t  »e  paragraph 
starts  out: 

Notwithstanding  any  othef  provision  of 
law,  no  funds  authorized  foj  a  committee, 
t',0  part  of  any  approprlatlonfshaU  be  avail- 
able— 

and  so  forth. 

This  prefatory  provisioil  itself  makes 
the  amendment  subject  I  >  a  point  of 
order.  Therefore,  the  px)ii  t  of  order  is 
sustained,  and  the  amendjient  is  not  in 
order 

LATTA     TO     THE 


AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE      T  A  SUBSTtTin-E 
OFFERED  BY    MRS.   HANSEN  OF     VASHINCTON 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairm  in.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendmpnt  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followi: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Latta  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  o  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  ot  Washington: 
Pag©  19.  strike  out  line  17  t  irough  line  7. 
page,  page  20.  and  Insert: 

"(f)  no  vote  by  any  Memb<  •  of  any  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  with  respect  to  any 
measure  or  matter  may  be  ca  t  by  proxy." 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chi  irman.  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  wc  ild  make  the 
Hansen  substitute  confoi  n  with  the 
Boiling  resolution  and  al$  i  the  Martin 
-•substitute  insofar  as  pro  cy  voting  is 
concerned. 

I  think  every  Member  <  f  this  House 
who  has  been  here  long  en<  ugh  to  get  to 
a  committee  .session  has  se  n  proxy  vot- 
ing abused.  I  have  man;  times.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  of  th  i  House  does 
not  have  proxy  voting.  Or  ;  is  there  or 
he  does  net  vote.  Many  tli  les  Members 
vote  proxies  for  other  N  Jmbers.  and 
they  do  i-.ot  know  how  th  >se  Members 
would  have  voted  on  an  ai  lendment  or 
on  a  bill  h?d  they  been  p  esent.  I  well 
realize  that  the  Hansen  sj  bstitute  pro- 
vides some  new  language  in  this  area 
but  continues  proxy  voting  I  think  if  we 
want  to  do  something  meai  ingful  in  the 
name  of  reform,  we  shou  1  adopt  this 
amendment.  It  does  the  H(  ase  no  credit 


to  continue  the  present  practice  of  proxy 
voting. 

Proxy  voting  should  come  to  an  end. 
We  have  a  chance  to  bring  it  to  an  end 
tonight  by  adopting  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  examined  this  mat- 
ter very  carefully,  and  on  the  surface 
and  at  first  blush  it  seems  as  if  this 
amendment  is  good.  One  would  say  make 
everyone  be  there  every  day  every  min- 
ute. But  let  us  just  take  a  practical  look 
at   the   way   committees   operate. 

What  could  happen,  for  example,  if 
no  proxies  are  permitted?  Sometime  the 
minority  of  the  committee — and  it  does 
not  necessarily  mean  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  it  can  be  those  opposed  to  a 
certain  bill,  could  adjourn  the  commit- 
tee for  a  month.  Or  perhaps  those  who 
happen  to  want  to  report  a  bill  out  while 
others  are  resisting  them  could  just  wait 
until  that  1  minute  when  a  few  of  the 
others  are  gone  and  those  who  want  the 
bill  could  report  the  bill  out. 

We  have  got  to  permit  proxies  for 
the  purposes  of  voting  for  recesses  and 
adjournments  and  procedures 

We  have  drafted  in  the  Hansen  com- 
mittee proposal  a  very  tight  proxy 
amendment.  It  does  not  permit  proxies 
for  markups  unless  in  writing  and  spe- 
cific. It  prohibits  general  proxies  except 
for  general  puiposes  of  recesses  and  ad- 
journments and  so  forth.  It  is  a  very 
tight  proxy  amendment  and  I  think  the 
one  in  the  bill  is  the  only  one  we  can  op- 
erate under  as  a  legislative  body  if  we 
really  want  the  subcommittees  to  func- 
tion in  this  House. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  down  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
•  Mrs.  Hansen). 

The  vote  was  taken;  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

recorded    VOTE 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  196,  noes  166, 
not  voting  72,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalla 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Blester 
Boiling 
Bray 
BriQkley 
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Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N  C. 
Buchanan 
Burs?ner 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Butler 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 


Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

ConJan 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Cronin 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.  Jr. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Den  holm 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Drlnan 


Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fascell 
Flih 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Froehllch 
Fuqua 
Gllman 
Oinn 

Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gross 
G  rover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanraban 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
HIlUs 
Hlnshaw 
Ho|;an 
Holt 
Horton 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson.  P& 
Ketchum 
Landgrebe 
Latta 


Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Aspin 

BadiUo 

Barrett 

Bergland 

Bevill 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

Casey,  Tex. 

Clay 

Collins,  □!. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Dent 
Diggs 
OIngell 
Donohue 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 


,  Md. 


N.Y. 


Lent 

Long, 

Lott 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McColUster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mitchell. 

Moorhead. 
Calif. 

Mosher 

Myers 

Nelsen 

O  Brlen 

Owens 

Parrls 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poafje 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Roncallo,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rotish 

Rousselot 

NOES— 166 

Fountain 

Fulton 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Pa 

Griffiths 

Haley 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hays 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holt/,man 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

beggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Luken 

McCormack 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 


R07 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Sbrlver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  NY. 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J   William 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wig. 
Stephens 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Traxler 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whttten 
Wiggins 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wymau 
Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  III. 
Zlcn 


Mitchell.  Md. 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O  Hara 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Preyer 

Price,  III. 

Price,  Tex. 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Roberts 

Rod! no 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Selberllng 

Sikea 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
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Udall 
Oilman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vlgorlto 


Waggonner 
Wilson, 

Charles  H 

Calif. 
Wright 

NOT  VOTING— 72 


Yatet 

Yatron 
Toung,  Ga. 
Toung,  Tex. 


Adami 

Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Braico 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

aancy 

Clark 

Clawion,  Del 

Crane 

de  la  Oarxa 

Dennis 

Dorn 

Dulskl 

Ell  berg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Plndley 

Frellnghuysen 

Oraaso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Hanna 


Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Karth 

Kemp 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarslno 

Lujan 

Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Michel 

MUls 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Nedzl 

Patman 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Pritchard 

Rarlck 


Rhodes 

Roblaon.  NY. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Snyder 

Steele 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Symins 

Teague 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Waldle 

White 

Whltehurat 

Wldnall 

WlUlams 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Young.  S.C. 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DUNCAN  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATimE  OF  A 
SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HANSEN  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Duncan  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mrs.  Hansen  ot  Washington:  Page 
28.  line  20.  strike  out  "committee". 

Page  28.  line  21,  Insert  "(1)"  after  "(n)". 

Page  29,  line  7,  strike  out  "( 1) "  and  Insert 
"(A)". 

Page  29,  line  4.  strike  out  "(2)"  and  insert 
"(B)". 

Page  29.  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following 
new  subparagraph : 

"(2)  No  funds  authorized  for  a  commit- 
tee shall  be  available  for  payment  of  any 
expenses,  nor  shall  transportation  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States,  in  connection 
with  travel  outside  the  fifty  States  (includ- 
Uig  the  District  of  Columbia)  of  the  United 
States  of — 

"(A)  any  Delegate,  Resident  Commissioner, 
or  Member  of  the  House  after  he  has  been 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  nomination,  or 
election,  to  a  seat  in  the  House  in  any  pri- 
mary or  regular  election  until  such  time  as 
he  shall  thereafter  again  become  a  Member; 
or 

"(B)  any  Delegate,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  Member  of  the  House  after  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  the  last  session  of  a 
Congress  If  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion in  the  next  Congress. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  Delegcte,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  Member  where  a  cor^current  resolu- 
tion passed  by  Congress  so  exempts  that 
Individual,  or  with  respect  to  utilization  of 
Federal  funds  provided  by  law  for  round  trip 
travel  of  such  Delegate  or  Re.3ident  Commis- 
sioner between  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the   District    which   he   represents." 

Mr.  DUNCAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Is  there  objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object.  I 
want  to  hear  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

(The  Clerk  concluded  reading  of  the 
amendment.) 

POINT     OF    ORDER 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  hi£  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
It  changes  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  wherein  it  reduces  the  term  of  of- 
fice of  a  Member  and  takes  away  some 
of  his  prerogatives  and  privileges  that  he 
has  for  a  2-year  term  equal  to  other 
Members,  and  it  in  effect  makes  a  sec- 
ond-class citizen  of  a  Member  who  may 
decide  to  retire. 

To  make  a  distinction  about  whether 
he  can  travel  is  another  thing.  If  he  is 
on  the  Contmiittee  oa  Foreign  Affairs,  he 
can  travel  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  cannot  travel  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

If  that  Is  not  a  limitation  on  the  con- 
stitutional term  of  office,  then  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  desire  to  be  heard  cxi  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Apparently  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
lias  not  read  the  amendment. 

Section  (B)  provides  that  any  Dele- 
gate, Resident  Commissioner,  or  Member 
of  the  House  cannot  do  so  until  after  the 
adjournment  sine  die. 

It  does  not  affect  him  at  all  until  after 
the  Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 

If  he  has  decided  that  he  is  not  going 
to  run,  the  constitutional  provision  cer- 
tainly is  on  the  most  limited  grounds  that 
I  have  ever  heard  anyone  in  this  House 
get  up  and  talk  about.  If  this  is  uncon- 
stitutional, then  all  sections  in  this  whole 
resolution  are  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  question  that  comes 
to  my  mind  is  this :  If  this  does  not  take 
effect  until  after  adjournment  sine  die, 
after  the  election,  how  would  he  be  vio- 
lating anything  that  is  now  the  law  of 
the  land? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  This  only  involves  for- 
eign travel. 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  but  if  I  am  elected  to 
Congress  and  my  term  does  not  expire 
until  the  swearing-in  process  of  the  next 
term,  am  I  not  allowed,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion says,  all  the  emoluments  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  office? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make 
my  statement,  please. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  on  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  point  I  make  is  that 
I  am  entitled  to  whatever  emoluments 
the  office  calls  for  upon  my  election  and 
whatever  privileges  are  allowed  to  a 
Member  whether  or  not  he  has  been 
reelected  or  is  already  in  office. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  Chair  cannot  pass  upon  constitu- 
tional questions.  The  Chair  can  only  pass 
upon  the  germaneness  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

The  Chair  notes  that  the  amendment 
is  directed  to  the  portion  oLthe  Harisen 
amendment  relating  to  funds  for  com- 
mittee travel  and  unlike  the  language  in 
the  prior  amendment  against  which  the 
point  of  order  was  sustained,  does  not 
appear  to  be  broader  in  effect  than  tlie 
language  in  the  Hansen  amendment. 
The  Chair  holds  the  amendment  ger- 
mane and  overrules  the  point  of  oi'der. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Duncan  >  for 
5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
abide  by  the  1 -minute  rule. 

This  amendment  does  not  take  effect 
until  1975,  and  I  call  for  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  said  many 
times.  I  have  no  great  objection  to  a  little 
pleasant  demagoguery.  If  we  took  that 
all  away,  this  could  be  a  dull  place  in- 
deed. 

Let  us  understand  what  the  gentleman 
is  doing  in  effect.  He  says,  of  course,  that 
his  amendment  does  not  take  effect  un- 
til 1975.  Now,  I  am  chairman  of  the  UJS. 
delegation  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly, and  I  am  very  delighted  indeed  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Les 
Arends  ) ,  is  a  member  of  that  delegation. 
He  was  appointed  before  he  announced 
his  retirement.  At  least  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  he  was  on  the  slate. 

Now.  it  just  seems  to  me  that  we  un- 
derstand we  can  have  a  little  pleasant 
demagoguery  around  here  about  travel — 
and  this  is  obviously  what  this  is,  be- 
cause it  only  mentions  foreign  travel, 
not  domestic  travel — but  we  might  bar 
from  a  delegation  of  that  kind  a  man 
who,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  « Lis  Arends  ) ,  has  been  a 
member  and  has  a  lot  of  valuable  experi- 
ence and  can  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
would  be  so  inclined  as  to  create  two 
classes  of  citizens  around  here:  one  class 
of  those  who  are  still  in  the  runnii\g  and 
still  candidates  or  who  have  not  been  de- 
feated, and  another  class  consisting  of 
Members  who  have  decided  voluntarily 
to  retiie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
take  very  much  intestinal  fortitude  to 
vote  agaiast  this  amendment,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  defeat  it. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Cha  rman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendmei  t. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  res]  onse  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentli  man  from  Ohio. 
I  wish  to  point  out  the  Inal  paragraph 
in  the  amendment  clarif  !s  the  situation. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

The  preceding  sentence;  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  Delegat  (.  Resident  Com- 
missioner, or  Member  wh  re  a  concurrent 
resolution  passed  by  Con  ress  so  exempts 
that  Individual,  or  with  resSect  to  utilization 
of  Federal  funds  provided  Ty  law  for  round 
trip  travel  of  such  Delegate  fr  Resident  Com- 
missioner between  the  Dlstllct  of  Columbia 
and  the  District  which  heireprcsents. 
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I  will  ask  the  gentlcm#i.  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  The  gen|leman  is  abso 
lutely  correct. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Ch|irman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier;  this  evening  I 
voted  in  support  of  an  it  (ntical  amend- 
ment. I  did  so  without  a  f  ill  understand- 
ing of  the  amendment. }  md  I  publicly 
and  for  the  record  ackl  lowledge  that. 
It  is  a  bad  amendment. 

I  oppose  this  amendm^  nt,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  Ilkei  ise. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chair]  nan.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numb  r  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  he  same  situa- 
tion as  the  gentleman  f  om  California 
(Mr.  Wiggins ».  I  am  cc  icerned  about 
the  wording  of  this  amencinent. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Dui«:an > .  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  regar(|,  if  his  amend- 
ment would  not  prevent  k  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  either  defeated  or  re- 
signed, from  receiving  t  transportation 
from  the  United  States  df  by  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  shouid  he  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Presidenl  as  a  delegate 
to  an  international  confei^nce. 

As  I  read  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  no  ftands  could  be 
provided  by  a  committee,  nor  could 
transportation  be  provid«l  by  the  United 
States  nor  could  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds  be  provided  until  that  Member  was 
reelected  again  as  a  delegate  or  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

Former  Members  of  Congress  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  time  to 
time  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
various  international  con^rences 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonde^  if  the  gentle- 
man does  not  agree  that  ^is  amendment 
would  prevent  that.  t 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chiirman.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  if  1^  is  appointed 
under  any  other  provisl^  of  law  he 
would  absolutely  be  entitlefi  to  that 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairtian.  as  I  read 
the  amendment,  the  gentl^an's  amend- 
ment says  that  until  h^  is  again  re- 
elected, there  shall  be  no  iransportation 
provided  by  the  United  fetates  outside 
the  continental  limits  <f  the  United 
States,  and  no  counterpart  funds  pro- 
vided to  any  former  Meiiber  of  Con- 
gress. I 

I  do  not  believe  thJ  gentleman's 
amendment  covers  the  sitaation  I  raise 
I  will  be  happy  if  the  glntleman  can 
point  to  the  language  in  tl*  amendment 
if  I  have  overlooked  it. 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  last 
paragraph  covers  anything  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  do.  as  far 
as  any  other  provision  in  the  law  is  con- 
cerned. That  was  the  point  of  order  that 
was  ruled  on.  and  under  any  other  pro- 
visions of  the  law  he  could  do  that. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  understand  the  amendment, 
as  I  do,  in  this  respect:  Should  the  House 
adjourn  sine  die  at  an  earlier  time,  say 
the  time  provided  for  by  law,  and  then 
was  summoned  back  into  an  extraordi- 
nary session,  what  would  be  the  rights  of 
this  Member  who  was  defeated? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Then  it  could  be  taken 
care  of  then. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Supposing  that  the  duties 
involved  in  the  participation  of  an  ex- 
traordinary session  require  him  to  per- 
form duties  for  his  committee  outside 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Then  again  it  could  be 
taken  care  of  as  provided  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  amendment? 
Mr.  MOSS.  By  a  concurrent  resolution? 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  suggest  that  that 
is  rather  a  cumbersome  procedure 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  only  take  but  a 
minute  to  address  myself  to  what  I  think 
is  a  much  broader  issue,  and  that  is  to 
consider  the  fact  that  we  ought  to  put 
a  positive  image  on  the  value  of  congres- 
sional foreign  study.  In  considering  that 
we  should  consider  also  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  a  greater  legislative  bodj- 
In  the  world  than  the  U.S.  Congress. 
When  any  Congressman  travels,  regard- 
less of  his  philosophy,  regardless  of  his 
party,  he  is  a  legitimate  representative 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  effect  is  a  spokesman  for  our  country, 
in  addition  to  being  an  asset  to  our  for- 
eign representatives  abroad. 

If  there  is  any  abuse  that  is  something 
that  the  individual  bears  upon  his  con- 
science. But  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
more  positive  contribution  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Conjn-ess  could  make  than  to  prop- 
erly represent  our  country  abroad  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress. 
I  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment 
Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  last  portion  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Duncan)  through  which  the  gen- 
tleman seeks  to  overcome  objections  to 
his  amendment  by  suggesting  that  bv  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress,  a 
Member  who  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
hibited bv  this  amendment  from  travel- 
ing could  be  permitted  to  travel. 

However,  let  me  point  out  that  by 
putting  in  the  language  "concurrent 
resolution  passed  by  Congress"  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  Is  effectively 
stating  that  this  House  should  give  up 
some  of  the  rights  of  some  of  its  Mem- 


bers, and  then  to  get  those  rights  back 
we  have  to  ask  permission  of  the  Senate 
to  get  those  rights  back. 

I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  have  always  felt  this  House  was  in- 
dependent of  the  other  body,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  see  us  pass  an  amendment  to 
establish  a  rule  that  would  require  per- 
mission from  the  other  body  to  get  back  a 
right  that  we  have  given  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Doncan)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  CLEVELAND  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  StJBSTl- 
TUTE  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HANSEN  OF  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.    CLEVELAND.    Mr.   Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington: 
Page  15.  add  after  line  2  the  following: 

••(h)(1)  Whenever  In  any  Congress  the 
majority  party  In  the  House  and  Senate  Is 
the  same  party  as  that  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent belongs,  there  shall  be  established  In 
the  House  a  Select  Committee  on  Investi- 
gations consisting  of  fifteen  Members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  and  distributed  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  parties  as 
provided  In  subparagraph  (2). 

"(2)  (A)  The  number  of  members  of  the 
select  committee  appointed  from  the  minor- 
ity party  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
number  of  members  appointed  from  the  ma- 
jority party  as  the  total  number  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  from  the 
majority  party  b^ars  to  the  total  number  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  are  from 
the  minority  party,  rounded  to  the  next 
higher  whole  number.  The  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  majority  party. 

"(B)  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  select  committee  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  select  com- 
mittee to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations 
of  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
Federal  laws  by  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  (A)  whether  such  laws 
are  being  administered  and  enforced  reason- 
ably. e.Tectlvely,  and  In  a  manner  consistent 
with,  and  In  furtherance  of.  the  Intent,  pur- 
poses, and  objectives  for  which  such  laws 
were  enacted:  (B)  whether  such  departments 
and  agencies  are  conducting  their  opera- 
tions economically  and  efficiently:  (C) 
whether  each  such  department  and  agencv  Is 
consulting  with  and  seeking  advice  from  all 
other  significantly  affected  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  an 
effort  to  assure  fully  coordinated  programs: 
and  (D)  whether  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  are  supplv- 
Ing  full  and  accurate  information  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  law.  The  committee  shall 
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not  consider  any  subject  matter  under  active 
investigation  by  any  standing  committee  of 
the  House  or  by  sny  subcommittee  thereof. 
••(4)  The  select  committee  may  from  time 
to  time  submit  to  the  House  such  reports  as 
it  deems  advisable  and  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  Congress  for  which  it  was  appointed  shall 
submit  to  the  Hovise  Its  final  report  on  the 
results  of  Its  study  and  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable.  Any  report  submitted  when 
the  House  is  not  in  session  may  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

'(5)  For  the  purpose  of  this  clause  the  se- 
lect committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  Con- 
gress for  which  it  was  appointed  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  the  House  has  recessed  or  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  bearings,  to  require 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, and  to  take  such  testimony,  as  the 
committee  deems  necessary.  Subpoenas  may 
be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  properly  des- 
ignated chairman  of  a  subcommittee,  or  any 
member  designated  by  hUn  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

"(6)  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
select  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
lor  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
two  or  more  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  of  evidence  Including 
sworn  testimony. 

"(7)  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  select  com- 
mittee from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House,  upon  passage  of  an  expense  resolu- 
tion in  the  manner  provided  for  standing 
committees  under  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XI, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions.  The  minority  party  on  the  se- 
lect committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  such  minority,  to  one- 
third  of  the  funds  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  committee  staff  pursuant  to  such 
expense  resolution." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  apologize  to  the  Committee  for 
bringing  up  this  rather  lengthy  amend- 
ment at  this  late  date,  but  we  are  faced 
with  a  rather  peculiar  parliamentary  sit- 
uatim.  I  had  this  amendment  drafted  as 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Han- 
sen). I  also  had  copies  drafted  to  the 
basic  resolution  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling), 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  Martin's  substitute. 

But  I  am  apologetic  for  bringing  this 
up  because  I  did  think  perhaps  it  would 
be  brought  up  at  a  timely  hour. 

Every  Member  has  received  a  letter 
signed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  and  by  me.  This  letter 
was  written  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. Very  basically,  without  referring  to 
my  prepared  text.  I  will  tell  the  Mem- 
bers exactly  what  this  amendment  does. 
When  one  political  party  controls  the 
White  House,  the  House,  and  the  Senate, 
then  the  minority  party  is  given  one  in- 
vestigatory committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hear  derision  and 
laughter  from  my  right — and  for  the 
record,  to  my  right  are  seated  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  can  well  un- 
derstand their  laughter.  But  I  would  like 
to  remind  them  that  this  proposal  was 
crafted  and  drafted  by  the  gentleman 


from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Michel)  and  Gerry 
Ford  and  by  a  group  of  Republicans  who 
became  seriously  interested  in  congres- 
sional reform  during  the  early  sixties  and 
mid-sixties.  We  found  precedent  for  this 
proposal.  The  precedent  may  be  startling 
to  those  Members  who  have  not  bothered 
to  read  our  worst  seller  on  congressional 
reform,  we  propose  but  the  precedent  is 
to  point  and  the  precedent  is  this:  When 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  broke  loose  in 
this  country,  at  that  time  in  history  the 
Republican  Party  controlled  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  they  con- 
trolled the  Senate,  and  at  that  time  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Party.  But 
who  was  chosen  to  investigate  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal?  It  was  Senator  Walsh,  a 
good.  Democratic  Senator  from  Montana. 
Maybe  I  should  stop  right  now.  Prob- 
ably I  should.  But  that  Is  the  precedent 
for  this  proposal.  TTiere  are  others  but 
that  one  is  most  graphic. 

This  proposal  is  that  when  we  have  the 
White  House  and  the  Senate  and  the 
House  controUed  by  one  party — and  this 
did  not  happen  during  the  sixties,  and 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  can  be  grateful  for  that — however 
under  those  circumstances  when  the 
House  is  controlled  by  one  party  and  the 
Senate  by  the  same  party  and  the  White 
House  by  the  same  party,  the  rules  would 
then  give  to  the  minority  party  control  of 
one  investigatory  committee.  It  would 
help  keep  the  majority  honest,  it  would 
give  the  minority  a  function,  and  it  would 
give  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
break. 

Here  Is  a  chance  for  the  Members  to 
vote  for  real  congressional  reform.  I  am 
sorry  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  is  not  here  tonight  to  join  with 
me  in  presenting  this  amendment. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Where  is  he? 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  just  asked  me  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is.  I 
can  only  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio:  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  has  worse  problems  than  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  formal  remarks  in 
favor  of  my  amendment  follow: 

This  amendment  is  a  limited,  modest, 
and  logical  extension  of  the  principles 
reflected  in  the  congressional  reform 
proposals  before  us.  It  embodies  the  ele- 
ments of  fairness  and  realism,  and  is 
rooted  in  historic  experience  in  this  cen- 
tury, ranging  from  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  of  one  Republican  administra- 
tion to  Watergate  in  another,  but  also 
including  the  Bobby  Baker  and  Billie 
Sol  Estes  cases  under  Democratic  con- 
trol of  the  White  House. 

Briefly  and  simply,  it  says  that  any 
time  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  are 
under  the  control  of  Members  from  the 
small  political  party  as  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House,  a  Select  House  Com- 
mittee on  Investigations  under  minority 
party  control  shall  be  established.  The 
major  party  In  the  Houce,  as  the  minor- 
ity on  the  committee,  would  be  fairly  rep- 
resented and  given  adequate  allowance 
for  staff.  Its  role  would  be  to  exercise  a 


potentially  wide  range  of  oversight  re- 
sponsibility, but  not  to  include  areas 
under  active  investigation  by  any  other 
committee  or  subcommittee. 

In  principle,  it  reflects  the  obvious  fact 
that  no  administration  can  be  relied 
upon  totally  to  investigate  itself.  Nor  can 
a  congressional  majority  be  relied  up>on — 
totally  and  inevitably  in  every  conceiv- 
able instance — to  investigate  an  ad- 
ministration of  the  same  party. 

This  measure  has  been  discussed  in  a 
joint  letter  to  colleagues  from  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  Bob  Michel,  and  myself. 
A  statement  explaining  it  was  contained 
in  the  Record  for  September  30,  and  both 
the  joint  letter  and  the  text  of  the 
amendment  are  in  the  Record  for  Octo- 
berl. 

It  is  wholly  consistent  with — and  a 
logical  extension  of— the  legislative  over- 
sight and  minority  staffing  proposals  of 
the  Boiling-Martin  reform  package  and 
the  Hansen  and  Martin  substitutes. 

It  is  consistent  in  principle  with  the 
independent  elections  commission  con- 
tained in  the  campaign  reform  bill  just 
agreed  to  by  conference  committee,  and 
the  Senate  Watergate  Con^mittee's  rec- 
ommendations for  a  permanent  special 
prosecutor  and  strengthened  congres- 
sional oversight  over  election  practices. 

It  recognizes,  moreover,  that  far  more 
pervasive  than  criminal  wrongdoing  are 
the  problems  of  bureaucratic  remoteness, 
rigidity,  arbitrariness  and  disregard  for 
the  intent  of  Congress.  Most  widespread 
cover-ups  are  likely  to  conceal  blunders 
and  waste,  and  poor  performance  of 
programs. 

I  referred  to  this  in  my  chapter  in  "We 
Propose:  A  Modem  Congress,"  published 
in  1966  by  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Congressional  Reform  and 
Minority  Staffing,  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  chair : 

It  would  help  insure  against  whitewashes 
of  wrongdoing  and  gross  errors  on  the  part  of 
government  officials. 

This  Chapter  also  recalled  that  a 
Democrat,  Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh  of 
Montana,  was  given  charge  of  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  scandal: 

This  is  a  dramatic  example  of  a  case  in 
which  Republicans  gave  to  the  Democrats 
control  of  an  investigation  into  a  major 
scandal  involving  high-ranking  members  of 
a  Republican  Administration. 

In  conclusion,  this  proposed  amend- 
ment has  worthy  precedent  in  our  own 
experience,  and  in  British  parliamentary 
practice  as  well.  It  is  a  merging  of  long- 
standing proposals  by  Bob  Michel,  who 
also  dealt  with  in  the  "We  Propose."  and 
our  former  colleague  from  New  Jersey. 
Florence  Dwyer.  A  similar  proposal  was 
supported  by  President  Ford  during  his 
service  in  the  House. 

If  there  is  any  reform  whose  time  has 
come,  this  is  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  have  this  to 
say.  that  for  all  the  respect  that  I  have 
for  the  absent  Member  who  has  prob- 
lems. I  am  sure  that  his  r.re  greater  than 
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those  of  my  chairman.  Ithe  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Hays)  .     J 

I  have  great  respect  And  admiration 
for  my  colleague  from  ffcw  Hampshire. 
We  do  accept  the  apolog^s.  both  for  the 
amendment  and  for  the  liming  of  it  and 
ask  that  it  be  defeated,  j 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  f 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Neir  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oi|io. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  khow  how  many 
of  the  Members  are  students  of  history, 
but  I  guess  Senator  Waljh's  name  rings 
some  kind  of  bell  ta|  the  younger 
Members.  I 

I  think  this  is  aimed  atlhe  Democratic 
Party.  I  do  not  think  the  |;entleman  ever 
figures  the  Republicans  #111  control  the 
House  and  the  Senate  andihe  Presidency 
all  at  the  same  time.  If  t  ever  happens 
that  we  do.  and  I  think  !  is  likely  that 
we  will,  we  would  not  wj  at  to  wish  on 
anybody  in  the  other  p«  rty  the  same 
thing  that  happened  to  poor  Senator 
Walsh. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  luestlon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  I  v  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshir  i  ^Mr.  Cleve- 
land) to  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  Tm  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washingtcn  (Mrs.  Han- 
sen  ) .  ' 

The  question  was  ti 
Chairman  announced  thj 
peared  to  have  it. 


^en:    and    the 
the  noes  ap- 


KECOROED    VOTl 


Mr.   CLEVELAND.   Mr|  Chairman.   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote.    | 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordlred 


The  vote  was  taken  by 
vice,  and  there  were — ayei 
not  voting  68,  as  follows 

(Roll  No.  58? 


Ill 


Abdnor 

Anderson, 

Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Aahbrook 
Bafalts 
Baker 
Bauroan 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Blester 
Bray 

Breckinridge 
Broomneld 
Brot^.man 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N  C 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Butler 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Coughltn 
Cronln 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.Jr. 
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Davis.  S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Fisher 
Forsythe 
Prenzel 
Proehllch 
Goodllng 
Oross 
O  rover 
Gude 
Ouyer 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanrahan 
Hastings 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass 
Heinz 
Hllils 
HInshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Kemp 
Ketcbum 
Landgrebe 
LatU 
Lent 
Lett 


McCIory 

McCoUUter 

McDade 

McEwen 

Madlgan 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr 

Martin,  N  C. 

Mayne 

MlUer 

Mitchell,  NY. 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Passman 
Pettis 
Price.  Tex. 
Quie 
QuIUen 
EUndall 
Regul* 
RInaldo 
Roncallo,  N.T. 
Rousaelot 
Roy 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Sandman 
S«ra«ln 
Scberle 
Scbneebell 
Sebellua 
Shipley 
Sboup 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Skubltz 
Smith.  N.Y. 


Spence 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 


Thone 
Treen 

Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Walsh 
Ware 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 


Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  m. 
Zlon 


Thomson.  Wis.  Winn 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspin 
BadlUo 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip  Karth 
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Oilman 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Gunter 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hays 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 


Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Collins,  111. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniels. 
Domlnlck  V. 

Danlelaon 

Davis.  Ga. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

DIggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif 

EUberg 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Flab 

Flood 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Fountain 

Praaer 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Oaydoa 

Gettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 


Kastermeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Luken 

McCloakey 

McCormack 

McFall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

MUford 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 


ONeUi 

Owens 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  ni, 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reiiss 

Riegle 

Rob«rt« 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Selberllng 

Slkes 

SIsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Stark 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor.  N  C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Trailer 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whltten 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
WUson. 

Cba:  les.  Tex. 
WolS 
Wright 
Yates 
Tatron 
Toung.  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
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Adams 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Braaco 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Clancy 

Clawaon.  Del 

Crane 

de  la  Oarza 

Dennis 

Dom 

Oulakl 


Evans.  Colo. 

Plndley 

Flowers 

Frellnghuysen 

Prey 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

H«bert 

Hosmer 

Johnson.  Colo. 


King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarsino 

Lujan 

Mann 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Mtzell 

Nedzl 

Patman 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Prltchard 


RaUsback 
Rarick 
Rhodes 
Roblson,  NY. 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Runnels 
Schroeder 
Snyder 


Steele 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Teague 

Towell,  Nev. 

Waldie 

White 


Whltehurst 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Young.  B.C. 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mrs,  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
contrary  to  some  scientific  analyses,  the 
instinct  for  the  territorial  imperative 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  drive  that  is  in- 
grained firmly  at  birth,  but  rather  one 
which  becomes  stronger  and  stronger 
with  advancing  age. 

I  guess  I  have  not  been  in  Congress 
long  enough  for  my  own  territorial  in- 
stincts to  become  firmly  entrenched. 
Upon  entering  Congress  2  years  ago  I 
did  choose  one  area  in  which  I  wanted  to 
develop  an  expertise  that,  joined  with 
others  of  like  mind,  could  lead  to  a  re- 
sponsible efTort  to  reform  our  defense 
budgetary  procedures  and  arrest  the 
wasteful  military  projects  which  have  for 
so  long  been  robbing  vital  social  pro- 
grams. I  have  spent  2  years  working  hard 
at  this  often  frustrating  task,  and  would 
indeed  hate  to  lose  the  time  and  effort  I 
have  devoted  to  it.  However.  I  cannot 
let  this  self-interest  stand  In  the  way  of 
committee  reforms  that  almost  everyone 
agrees  are  necessary  to  enable  Congress 
to  deal  effectively  with  present  day  real- 
ities. 

The  past  two  decades  have  brought 
changes  in  priorities  and  issues  which 
demand  a  reallnement  of  the  committee 
system.  The  illogical  fracturing  of  sub- 
stantive areas  among  numerous  and  un- 
related committees  and  subcommittees 
has  resulted  in  gross  inefficiency,  and  is 
a  boon  to  the  well-heeled  special  Interests 
who  can  afford  to  hire  enormous  staffs  to 
cover  every  subcommittee  which  might 
conceivably  affect  their  interests.  Public 
interest  lobby  groups,  whose  resources 
are  fractionsJ  in  comparison,  are  forc^ 
to  spread  their  resources  so  thin  they 
often  miss  major  legislative  boondoggles 
slipped  through  by  special  interests. 

Unfortunately,  the  real  opposition  to 
the  reforms  of  the  Boiling  committee 
comes  not  because  of  disagreement  with 
the  need  for  reform,  or  even  the  designa- 
tion of  priority  substantive  areas  which 
have  emerged  from  the  careful  Boiling 
committee  study.  The  opposition  comes 
from  entrenched  powers — committee 
chairpersons,  senior  members,  and 
lobbyists — who  see  their  territory  being 
threatened.  An  honest  appraisal  would 
force  them  to  admit  that  the  tremendous 
changes  in  our  social  Institutions  and 
problems  occurring  since  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  demand  a 
streamlining  of  congressional  proce- 
dures. 

I  am  shaken  and  appalled  that  some 
opponents  of  committee  reform  have 
resorted  to  thinly  veiled  threats  to  more 
junior  House  Members  in  an  attempt  to 
scuttle  the  bill  before  us.  Not  so  subtle 
hints  to  junior  Members  that  a  vote  for 
reform  will  put  them  cm  the  priority  list 
of  Members  who  will  have  to  lose  seats 
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on  preferred  committees  in  the  reshuffling 
necessitated  by  the  Boiling  reforms  have 
not  been  uncommon.  I  plead  with  my 
colleagues,  both  junior  and  senior,  to 
put  aside  their  personal  interest  and  act 
in  a  fashion  that  is  truly  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation.  We  must  reform 
the  committee  system  as  a  first  step  in 
regaining  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen). 

The  question  was  taken. 

RECOBDED    VOTE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  203.  noes  165. 
not  voting  66.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  5881 
AYES — 203 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
BeviU 
Blaggl 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  S.C. 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Eilberg 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
PUher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford 
Fountain 


Prey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Pa, 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Oude 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hoimeld 

Horton 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Luken 

McColllster 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

MUford 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Moss 


,  ni. 

N.Y. 


Murphy, 
Murphy. 
Murtha 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

NU 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

Poage 

Price,  HI. 

Price.  Tex. 

Rangel 

Reee 

Held 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Slkes 

Slsif 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thornton 

Tlernan 

Traxler 

Treen 

UlUnan 

VanUc 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whltten 

WUson. 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wright 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Anderson,  ni. 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

BadlUo 

Bafalls 

Bauman 

Bell 

Bergland 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boland 

Boiling 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chlsholm 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dickinson 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Erlenborn 

Escb 

Eshleman 

Fascell 

Fish 

Forsythe 

Fraser 

Prenzel 

Froehllch 

Gross 


NOES— 166 

Ounter 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

scbmidt 
Hanrahan 
Harrington 
Uarsba 
Hastings 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
HUlls 
HInshaw 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Howard 
Huber 
Hutchinson 
Jones.  Ala. 
Kastenmeler 
Ketchum 
Landgrebe 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McKlnney 
Madlgan 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Marazltl 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Mezvlnsky 
MUler 
Mlnlsb 
Mitchell.  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Brien 
Owens 
Parrta 
Patten 
Pickle 
Pike 
Preyer 


Quie 

QuiUen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Regula 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Skubltz 

Smith,  NY. 

Stanton. 

J.  WUilam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stelger.  Wis 
Stephens 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 

Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vender  Veen 
Veysey 
Whalen 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
WoUT 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young.  111. 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 66 


Adams 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Barrett 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Brasco 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buike,  Fla. 

Carey,  NY. 

Clancy 

Clawaon.  Del 

Crane 

de  la  Garza 

Dennis 

Dom 

Dulskl 

Evans.  Colo. 

Plndley 

Frellnghuysen 

Grasao 

Green.  Oreg. 

Gubser 


Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

HawkUu 

H«bert 

Hosmer 

Johnson.  Colo. 

King 

Kuykendall 

Lagomarsino 

LuJan 

Mann 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Michel 

MlUs 

Mlnshall,  Oblo 

Mlzell 

Nedzl 

Patman 

PodeU 

Powell.  Oblo 

Prltchard 

Rarick 


Rhodes 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Schroeder 

Snyder 

Steele 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Teague 

Towell.  Nev. 

Waldie 

White 

Whltehurst 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Wyatt 

Young,  S.C. 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Naicher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  res- 
olution (H.  Res.  988)  to  reform  the  struc- 
ture, jurisdiction,  and  procedures  of  the 


committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  amending  rules  X  and  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1395.  he 
reported  the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

PAKLIAMENTARY  INQUIRT 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  it  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
recognize  the  great  work  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  State  who  has 
worked  so  long  and  contributed  so  much 
as  a  Member  to  this  Congress?  I  think 
it  would  be. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  that  until  we  can  put  the  ques- 
tion? 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  359.  noes  7, 
not  voting  68.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  5891 
AYES— 359 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  lU. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bafalls 
Baker 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomneld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C 


Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Ciark 

Clausen, 

Don  H 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins.  111. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  Ga 
Davis.  S  C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Delaney 


Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Proehllch 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Glnn 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez  ' 
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Goodling 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Orover 
Gude 
Gunter 
Gujer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanrahan 
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Marazlti 

Mariin.  N.C. 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Maibuiiaga 

Majne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MetraUe 

Mezvinsky 

Mlirord 

Miller 

Miiubh 

Mink 


Hansen.  Wash.    Mitchell.  Md. 
Harsha  Mitchell,  NY 

Hastings  Moakley 

Hays  Molloban 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Montgomery 
Heckler.  Mass.     Moorhead, 


Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hi'.lls 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holifteld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hiidnut 

HungaM 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 


Calif 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O  Netll 

Owens 

Parrls 


johiiaon.  Calif.  Passman 
Johnson.  Pa.       Patten 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jonfs.  Tenii 

Jordan 

Karlh 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchiim 

Kluczjnski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggelt 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

L'lken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

M'-Fall 

McKay 

MrKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madt'Pii 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mallary 


B.irle.<.on.  Tex. 

F.^hrr 

Gross 


.Adams 
Barrett 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Bra^ro 
Brovhill.  Va. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Carey.  N.Y. 
r'?.ncy 
C  ;.v.'«on,  Del 
Collier 
Cr.ine 
•e  'a  Garza 
Dennis 
Dorn 
Duhkl 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price,  111 

Price,  Tex. 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reid 

ReuEs 

Riegle 

Rmaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rod!  no 

Roe 

Roters 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ro>bal 

Paith 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

NOES— 7 

Kastenmeler 
Martin.  Nebr. 
Po:ice 

NOT   VOTING— 

Evans.  Colo. 

Findley 

Frellnghuysen 

Orac^o 

Green.  Greg. 

Gubser 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Colo. 

King 

Kuykf  ndall 

Lagoinarsino 


Sandman 
Sara' in 
Sarbanes 
Satlerneld 
Scherle 
Schneebell 
Sebellus 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
Shuster 
Sikes 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  NY. 
ipence 
fetaggers 
Stanton. 
I  J.  William 
tanton. 
James  V. 
i  Lark 
£   eed 
S    eel  man 
£  .eiger.  Ariz. 
£  elger.  Wis. 
E  ephens 
a  okes 
a  ratten 
S  udds 
S  Ullvan 
S  ^mlngton 
1  ilcott 
1  »ylor.  Mo. 
T  »ylor,  NC. 
T  hompson.  N  J. 
T  homson.  Wis. 
1  30ne 
T  iornton 
1  axler 
ifeen 
all 
llman 
n  Deerlin 
nder  Jagt 
nder  Veen 
nik 
tysey 
gorlto 
aggonner 
alsh 
ampler 
N  are 
^   halen 
\   hitten 
\   igglns 
\   ilson.  Bob 
\  ilson. 

Charles  H  , 
,  calif. 
\  ilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
\  inn 

\toi(r 

right 

V  vdler 
Ajylle 

yman 
^tes 

V  itron 

V  Dving.  Alaska 
y  )ung,  Fla. 

■V  lung,  Ga. 
■y  lung.  Ill 

V  lung,  Tex 

Z   311 


SI   k 


PI 
PI 


R 
R 


68 

L   jan 

V  inn 

M  ithns,  Calif. 

M  chel 

M  :is 

M  nshall,  Ohio 
M  zell 
N  dzl 
Pi  tman 
PI  dell 

well.  Ohio 

tchard 
Rlrlck 

odes 

bison,  N  Y. 
R  oney.  N.Y. 


Runnc's 

Ruppe 

Schroeder 

Snyder 

Steeie 

Stubbleneld 

Stuckey 


Symms 

Teague 

Tiernan 

Toweli.  Nev. 

Waldie 

White 

Whitehurst 


Widnall 

Williams 

Wyatt 

'Voung,  SO. 

Zablocki 

Zwacb 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Cleric   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr,  Dorn. 

Mr  Zablockl  with  Mr  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Dulski. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mrs.  Grasso 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon. 

Mr  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr   Runnels  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr   Nedzi  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr  Hawkins  with  Mr  Collier 

Mr.  Adams  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr  Stuckey  with  Mr  Clancy. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr  Findley. 

Mr   Mann  with  Mr   Del  Clawson. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr    Waldie  with  Mr  Gubser. 

Mr  Mills  with  Mr  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr   Hosmer. 

Mr   Stubblefleld  with  Mr   L*  ._,omarsino. 

Mr  White  with  Mr  Mathlas  of  Calli'>..rnia. 

Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Minshall 
of  Ohio. 

Mr  Dennis  with  Mr.  Mlzell. 

King  with  Mr   Powell  of  Ohio 
Kuykendall  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New 


Mr 
.Mr 
York. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 


Michel  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Widnall  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Prltchard  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada  with  Mr  Zwach. 
Mr.  Symms  with  Mr  Ruppe. 
Mr    Whitehurst  with  Mr   Snyder. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3007, 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  INDIAN 
CLAIMS  COMMISSION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR   1975 

Mr.  MEEDS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
Senate  bill  iS.  3007)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion for  fist  al  year  1975; 

CoNFERCNcf:  Report  (H  Rept.  No.  93-1446) 
The  comiiiittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3007)  to  a'lthorize  appropriations  for  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  tho  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

And  the  S  nate  agree  to  the  same. 

Lloyd  Meeds, 

Roy  A   Taylor. 

Robert  G    Stephens,  Jr., 

Ralph  Regula, 
Manngers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Lee  Metcalf, 

James  Abodrezk, 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett, 

James  A   McClure, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Statement  or  the  CoMMriTEE  or 

Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing vote  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3007)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
Claims  Conunisslon  for  fiscal  year  1975,  sub- 
mit the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report. 

Pursuant  to  a  1972  amendment  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Act  of  August  13, 
1946.  requiring  annual  enactment  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  appropriations  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission,  legislation  wa* 
introduced  as  S.  3007  and  H  R.  12356 

In  passing  S.  3007.  the  Senate  added  a  new 
section  2  which  amended  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  by  providing  that  expendi- 
tures by  the  United  States  of  funds  for  food, 
rations,  or  provisions  could  not  be  offset  by 
the  United  States  against  any  award  of  the 
Commission  to  an  Indian  tribe  or  other 
claimant.  While  couched  in  general  terms, 
the  amendment  would  have  had  or  will  have 
only  a  minimal  effect  on  all  claims  decided 
or  before  the  Commission  except  the  claim 
of  the  Teton  Sioux  Nation  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Docket  No.  74-B. 

The  House  passed  S.  3007  with  an  amend- 
ment substituting  the  language  oi  the  House 
bill,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  strike  section 
2  amending  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act.  The  Senate  disagreed  to  the  House 
amendment  and  requested  a  conference. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  met  on 
July  25,  1974.  The  only  point  in  disagreement 
was  the  House  amendment  striking  section 
2  of  the  Senate  bill. 

While  the  House  conferees  recognized  the 
possible  merit  of  the  proposed  Senate  modi- 
fication of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act,  they  refused  to  accept  the  Senate  lan- 
guage on  the  basis  that  ( 1 )  there  had  been 
no  hearings  or  record  established  In  the 
House  on  the  proposal;  (2)  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  vote 
upon  such  a  proposal;  and  (3)  It  would  be 
Inappropriate  for  the  House  conferees  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  proposal  without  such  a  record  Inasmuch 
as  the  cost  of  such  amendment  to  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Act  could  approach 
$100  million. 

The  Conferees  agreed  to  recess  the  confer- 
ence pending  introduction  of  separate  House 
legislation  containing  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  S.  3007  It  was  understood  that  this 
legislation  would  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  woi'Id  then  be  considered  by  both 
the  Subcommittee  and  the  Full  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 'It  was  fur- 
ther understood  that  the  House  conferees  on 
S  3007  would  be  guided  by  the  action  and 
vote  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  the  Separate  House  legis- 
lation. 

Pursuant  to  sucli  understanding,  the  pro- 
posal was  Introduced  In  the  House  as  H  R. 
16170.  Hearings  were  held  on  H.R  16170  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  ai'.d  Insular  Af- 
fairs at  which  time  both  Administration  and 
public  testimony  was  taken.  After  markup, 
the  bill  was  reporfecl  by  the  Subcommittee  to 
the  Full  Con->riii  tee  favorably  without 
amendment. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  after  thorough  debate  and  discussion 
on  September  25  and  October  3.  1974.  voted  to 
report  the  bill  favorably  without  amendment 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  31  ayes  and  3  nays  Pur- 
suant to  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
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on  S  30<'''  *"'•  '^y  unanimous  consent,  the 
committee  agreed  to  table  the  bUl,  H.R. 
16170  without  further  action. 

Thereupon,  the  House  conferees  returned 
to  the  conference  with  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 7.  1974,  and  moved  to  recede  from  their 
amendment  to  S.  3007  and  concur  In  the 
language  of  the  Senate,  the  result  of  which 
is  the  accompanying  report. 

Lloyd  Meed, 

Roy  A.  Tatlob, 

Robert  O.  Stephens,  Jr., 

Ralph  Regula, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Lee  Metcalf, 

James  Abourezk, 

Dewey  Bartlett, 

James  A.  McClure, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3473, 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OF  STATE  AND  U.S.  INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY 

Mr.  HAYS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
Senate  bill  tS.  3473)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State 
and  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

Conference  Report   (H.  Rept,  No.  93-1447) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S,  3473) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State 
Department — USIA  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1975", 

authorizations   of  appropriations 

Sec  2,  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  to  carry  out  the  authorities, 
functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  In  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  Including  trade  negotiations,  and 
other  purposes  authorized  by  law,  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 

1 1 )  for  the  "Administration  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs". $370,045,000; 

i2i  for  "International  Organizations  and 
Conferences",  $229,604,000; 

(3)  for  "International  Commissions",  $17,- 
832.000: 

(4)  for  "Educational  Exchange",  $75,000,- 
000:  and 

(5)  for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance", 
89.420.000. 

(b)  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1975,  to  carry  out  Inter- 
national Informational  activities  and  pro- 
grams under  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948.  the 
Mutual  Education  and  Cultural  Exchange 
.^ct  of  1941.  and  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 8  of  1953.  and  other  purposes  author- 
ized  by   law.   the   following   amounts: 

1 1 1  for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  and  "Sal- 
aries and  Expenses  (special  foreign  currency 
program)",  $228,368,000.  except  that  so  much 
of  such  amount  as  may  be  appropriated  for 
"Salaries  and  Expenses  (special  foreign  cur- 
rency program)"  may  be  appropriated  with- 
out fiscal  j-ear  limitation; 


(2)  for  "Special  International  Exhibitions", 
$6,770,000:  and 

(3)  for  "Acquisition  and  Construction  of 
Radio  Facilities",  $4,400,000. 

(c)  In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  au- 
thorized, there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  101(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act  of  1972, 
relating  to  Soviet  refugee  assistance, 

(d)  In  addition  to  amounts  authorized  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1975  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  which  arise  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act, 

(e)  Amounts  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

repeal  of  the  FORMOSA   RESOLUTION 

Sec.  3.  The  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  em- 
ploy the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  protecting  the  security  of  Formosa,  the 
Pescadores  and  related  possessions  and  ter- 
ritories of  that  area",  approved  January  29, 
1955  (69  Stat.  7;  Public  Law  84-4).  and 
known  as  the  Formosa  Resolution,  Is  re- 
pealed. 
publication   or  political  contributions  of 

CERTAIN   NOMINEES 

Sec,  4,  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Department  of 
state  Appropriations  Authorization  Act  of 
1973  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  shall  have  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  each  such  report." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  only  apply  with  re- 
spect to  reports  filed  on  and  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION   ON  USE  OP  FUNDS 

Sec.  5,  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make  any 
payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  FHind  to  meet  any  unfunded 
liability  of  such  fund  created  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  in  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Sys- 
tem. 

PRIOR  AUTHORIZATION  BT  CONGRESS 

Sec.  6.  Section  701  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to,  or  affect  In  any  manner,  per- 
manent appropriations,  trust  funds,  and  oth- 
er similar  accounts  administered  by  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  as  author- 
ized by  law," 

ANNUAL    UNITED    STATES    INFORMATION    AGENCY 
REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec  7,  Section  1008  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec,  1008,  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  anntial  reports  of  expenditures 
made  and  activities  carried  on  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act.  Including  appraisals  and 
measurements,  where  feasible,  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  several  programs  In  each 
country  where  conducted," 

LIMITATION    ON    PAYMENTS 

Sec,  8,  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated funds  for  payment  prior  to  January  1, 
1975,  of  United  States  expenses  of  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  nctw-ith- 


standing  that  such  payments  are  in  excess 
of  25  percent  of  the  total  annual  assessment 
of  such  organizations. 

ASSIGNMENT    OF    FOREIGN    SERVICE    OFFICERS    TO 
PUBLIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  9.  (a)  Part  H  of  title  V  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  575  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"assignments     to     PUBLIC     ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec  576.  (a)  Not  less  than  fifty  Foreign 
Service  officers  shall.  t>etween  their  eighth 
and  fifteenth  years  of  service  as  such  officers, 
be  assigned  In  the  continental  United  States 
during  each  fiscal  year  for  significant  duty 
with  State  or  local  governments,  public 
schools,  community  colleges,  or  other  public 
organizations  designated  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  assignment  shall  be  for  twelve  consecu- 
tive months.  Each  such  Foreign  Service  officer 
shall  be  entitled  to  state  a  preference  with 
respect  to  the  type  of  public  organization  to 
which  he  would  like  to  be  assigned  but  may 
not  state  a  preference  with  respect  to  the 
geographical  location  to  which  he  would  like 
to  be  assigned. 

"(b)  A  Foreign  Service  officer  on  assign- 
ment under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  on  detail  to  a  regular  work  assignment 
in  the  Service,  and  the  officer  remains  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  while  so  assigned. 
However,  any  period  of  time  an  officer  Is  as- 
signed under  this  section  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  any  period  that  the  officer 
has  remained  in  a  class  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining whether  he  is  to  be  selected  out 
under  section  633  of  this  Act,  or  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto.  The  salary 
of  the  officer  shall  be  paid  from  appropria- 
tions made  available  for  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service. 

■(c)  Any  period  of  time  that  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  serves  on  an  assignment  under 
this  section  shall  also  be  considered  as  a 
period  of  time  that  the  officer  was  assigned 
for  duty  in  the  continental  United  States  for 
purposes  of  section  572  of  this  Act. 

"(d)    For    the    purpose    of    this   section — 

"(1)    'State'  means — 

"(A)  a  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  an  Instrumentality  or  authority  of 
a  State  or  States  as  defined  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  (1)  and  a  Federal - 
State  authority  or  Instrumentality;  and 

"(2)    'local  government"  means — 

"(A)  any  political  siibdl vision,  instrumen- 
tality, or  authority  of  a  State  or  States  as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
1 1 ) :  and 

"(B)  any  general  or  special  purpose  agency 
of  such  a  political  subdivison,  instrumental- 
ity, or  authority," 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(ai  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  who  completes  his 
eighth  year  of  service  as  such  an  officer  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

DEATH    GRATUITIES    FOR    CERTAIN    FOREIGN 
SERVICE   PERSONNEL 

Sec  10,  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
certain  basic  authority  for  the  Department 
of  State",  approved  August  1.  1956  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  section  15 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec  14.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  a  gratuity  to  the  surviving  de- 
pendents of  any  Foreign  Service  employee 
who  dies  as  a  result  of  injuries  sustained 
in  the  performance  of  duty  outside  the 
United  States  in  an  amount  equal  to  one 
year's  salary  at  the  time  of  death.  Appro- 
priations for  this  purpose  are  authorized  to 
be  made  to  the  account  for  salarle.*;  and  ex- 
penses of  the  employing  agency.  Ai'.y  death 
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gratuity  payment  made  ^nder  this  section 
shall  be  held  to  have  be«^  a  gift  and  shall 
be  In  addition  to  any  ot^^r  benefit  payable 
from  any  source.  I 

"(b)  A  death  gratuity  payment  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  jonly  If  the  sur- 
vivor entitled  to  payment!  under  subsection 
(c)  is  entitled  to  elect  yionthly  compen- 
satlon  under  section  8133|or  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  because  the  diath  resulted  from 
an  injury  (excluding  a  d^ease  proximately 
caused  by  the  employmait)  sustained  In 
the  performance  of  duty,  fb'lthout  regard  to 
whether  such  survivor  elects  to  waive  com- 
pensation under  such  section  8133. 

"(c)   A  death  gratuity  paWment  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  as  folwws: 
"(1)    First,  to  the  wldo^or  widower. 
"(2)    Second,  to  the  chili  ,  or  children  In 
equal  shares.  If  there  Is  no  M  dow  or  widower. 
"(3)    Third,   to  the  depei  dent  parent,   or 
dependent  parents  In  equal   shares.  If  there 
Is  no  widow,  widower,  or  chll  I. 
If  there  Is  no  survivor  enti  led  to  payment 
under  this  subsection,  no  ]  nyment  shall  be 
made.  i 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  sectio  i — 
"(1)  the  term  "Foreign  J  jrvlce  employee' 
means  a  chief  of  mission,'  Foreign  Service 
officer.  Foreign  Service  ln<  >rmatlon  officer. 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  ont|er  of  limited  or 
unlimited  tenure,  or  a  Por<  Ign  Service  staff 
officer  or  employee: 

"(2)  each  of  the  terms  'flldow'.  and  "wid- 
ower", 'child",  and  "parent"^  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  given  each  si  ch  term  by  sec- 
tion 8101  of  title  5,  United  j  itates  Code:  and 
""(3)  the  term  United  SI  pites"  means  the 
several  States  and  the  Dlstflct  of  Columbia 


officers  and  employees  In  that  country,  except 
for  personnel  under  the  command  of  a 
United    States   area    military    commander: 

"(2)  the  Ambassador  shall  keep  himself 
fully  and  currently  Informed  with  respect  to 
Rll  activities  and  operations  of  the  United 
States  Government  within  that  country,  and 
shall  Insure  that  all  Ck>vernment  officers  and 


Agency,  and  the  Department  of  DefenM.  and 
volunteers  carrying  out  the  Peace  Corps  Act) 
who  were  present  In  foreign  countries  on 
January  1,  1974.  and  who  were  citizen*  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
substantially  reduced:  and 

(3)   the  total  number  of  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  assigned  or  detailed 


employees  In  that  country,  except  for  per-      to  military  attache  activities  or  to  mllltarr 
s^nnpi    >inrt»r    »h.    ^,.,„m»nH    „f    .    United     asslsUnce   advisory   groups   or   military   aid 

comply  missions,  who  were  present  In  foreign  coun- 
tries on  January  1,  1974,  and  who  were  citi- 
zens or  nationals  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  substantially  reduced. 

(b)  Not  later  less  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  on 
the  steps  he  has  taken  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Watne  L.  Hats. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Clement  J.  Zablocki. 
Pete*  H.  B.  Frelinchutsen, 
Vernon  W.  Thomson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
j.  w.  fulbright, 
John  Sparkman, 
MtKB  Mansfield, 
Oeorge  Aikkn, 
Clu-fobo  p.  Case, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
MFTTEE  or  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 


States    area    military    commander 
fully  with  his  directives:  and 

■"(3)  any  department  or  agency  having 
officers  or  employees  In  a  country  shall  keep 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  that  coun- 
try fully  and  currently  Informed  with  respect 
to  all  activities  and  operations  of  its  officers 
and  emoloyees  In  that  country,  and  shall 
Insure  that  all  of  Its  officers  and  employees, 
except  for  p>ersonnel  under  the  command 
of  a  United  States  area  military  commander, 
comply  fully  with  all  applicable  directives 
of  the  Ambassador."" 

TRAVEL     EXPENSES    OF    STUDENT-DEPENDENTS    OF 
STATE    DEPARTMENT    AND    USIA    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  13  The  first  sentence  of  section 
5924(4)  (B)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "one  trip  each 
way  for  each  dependent"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  following:  "'one  annual  trip  each 
way  for  each  dependent  of  an  em-">lovee  of 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  or  one  trip  each  way  for 
each  dependent  of  any  other  employee. ". 

INTERNATIONAL    MATERIALS 

Sec  14.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should,  and  he 
is  authorized  to.  establish   within   the   De- 


e)   The  provisions  of  tf  is  section  shall      partment  of  State  a  bureau  which  shall  be      J^^*  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree 

'  .      .  '^  .  .  .T  .._.  *  .  inc    of    t.h»     torn     WmiCAa    rtn     fK*    a  rv. «»««»».._»    ^ 


apply   with    respect   to  deatfis   occurring  on 
and  after  January  l.  1973."    ! 

PRIOR  AUTHORIZATION  flEQUIRED 

Sec.  U.  Subsection  (a)  (if  section  15  of 
the  Act  entitled  ""An  Act  t<j  provide  certain 
basic  authority  for  the  Depaament  of  State"". 
approved  August  1.  1956.  Is  i  mended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  Notwithstanding  i  ,ny  provision  ot 
law  enacted  before  the  da(  s  of  enactment 
of  the  State  Department-USl  ^  Authorization 
Act.  Fiscal  Year  1975,  no  moi  ey  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Stat*  under  any  law 
shall  be  available  for  obllgKilon  or  expendi- 
ture with  respect  to  any  ^cal  year  com- 
mencing on  or  after  July  1,  lw2 — 

"(A)  unless  the  approprlaaon  thereof  has 
been  authorized  by  law  enatted  on  or  after 
February  7.  1972:  or  | 

"(B)  In  excess  of  an  anAunt  prescribed 
by  law  enacted  on  or  after  sijch  date 

•'(2)  To  the  extent  thatl  legislation  en- 
acted after  the  making  of  a|i  appropriation 
to  the  Department  of  Stat*  authorizes  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  th^eof,  the  limita- 
tion contained  In  paragraph!  ( 1 )  shall  have 
no  effect.  | 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  tlA  section — 
"'(A)  shall  not  be  super^ded  except  by 
a  provision  of  law  enacted  letter  February  7, 
1972,  which  specifically  repeils.  modifies,  or 
supersedes  the  provisions  of  t|ils  section:  and 
"(B)  shall  not  apply  to.  <t  affect  in  any 
manner,  permanent  appro]|rlatlons.  trust 
funds,  and  other  similar  accounts  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  a|  authorized  by 
law.""  f 

authority  and  respon^bilitt  of 

ambassadors! 

Sec.  12.  The  Act  entitled  "f^  Act  to  provide 

certain  basic  authority  for  fhe  Department 

of    State",     approved     Augujt     1.     1956.    as 


responsible  for  continuously  reviewing  d) 
the  supply,  demand,  and  price,  throughout 
the  world,  of  basic  raw  and  processed  mate- 
rials (Including  agricultural  commodities), 
and  (2)  the  effect  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment programs  and  policies  (including  tax 
policy)  In  creating  or  alleviating,  or  assist- 
ing in  creating  or  alleviating,  shortages  of 
such  materials.  In  conducting  such  review, 
the  bureau  should  obtain  information  with 
respect  to — 

(A)  the  supply,  demand,  and  price  of  each 
such  material  In  each  major  Importing,  ex- 
porting, and  producing  country  and  region 
of  the  world  In  order  to  understand  long- 
terin  and  short-term  trends  In  the  supply, 
demand,  and  price  of  such  materials; 

(B)  projected  Imports  and  exports  of  such 
materials    on    a    country-by-country    basis; 

(C)  unusual  patterns  or  changes  In  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  such 
materials; 

(D)  a  list  of  such  materials  In  short  sup- 
ply and  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  short- 
age, 

(E)  International  geological,  geophysical, 
and  political  conditions  which  may  affect 
the  supply  of  such  materials;   and 

(F)  other  matters  that  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate  In  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

FUTURE  or  tJNITED  STATES  ASSISTANCE  TO 
SOOTH  VIETNAM:  REDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN 
PERSONNEL    ABROAD 

Sec.  is.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  State  should  prepare 
a  detailed  plan  for  future  United  States 
economic  and  mllltEU"y  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  Including  a 
specific  timetable  for  the  phased  reduction 
of   such   assistance   to   the   point   when    the 


Ing  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3473)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  United  States  Information  Agency, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate In  explanation  to  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  Senate 
disagreed  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House,  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 

The  differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  agreements  reached 
by  the  conferees  and  minor  drafting  and 
clarifying  changes. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  following  table  shows.  In  thousands  of 
dollars,  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill, 
the  House  amendment,  and  the  conference 
substitute,  with  respect  to  the  authorization 
of  appropriations : 


Con- 

House 

fefenre 

Senate 

emend- 

sub- 

bill 

Riant 

sdtiit* 

amended.  Is  further  amende^  by  adding  at      United  States  will  cease  to  be  the  principal 


the  end  thereof  the  followir|g  new  section: 
"Sec    16.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent— I 

"(1)  the  United  States  ABibassador  to  a 
foreign  country  shall  have  fu4  responsibility 
for  the  direction,  coordlnatlin.  and  super- 
vision   of    all     United     Stata    Government 


source  of  funds  and  material  for  South  Vlet- 
nam"s  self-defense  and  economic  viability; 
(2)  the  total  number  of  personnel  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment (other  than  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation   Agency,     the    Central     Intelligence 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

1    Administfilion  of  foreign 

affei" .   $370. 0«    J360.785        $70  045 

2.  International      organiia- 

tionsandconfersncK  ...    229.604     229,604       229.604 

3  International  commis- 
sions .  .  17.832        17.832         17.832 

4.  Educational  enchange    .   .      65,014        75.000         75.000 

5  Migration    and     refugee 

assistance ...       9.420         9.470  9.420 

6  Salary  benefits (')        11,500  (') 

7  Soviet  refugee  assistance. .      50. 000        40.  000         40. 000 

Total.    Department    of 
State 741,915      744,191        741,901 
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Con- 
House         ference 
Senate      amentf-  sub- 

bill  ment         slitute 


USIA 

1  Salaries  and  expenses....  $226,839  $228,368      $228,368 

2  Spfcial  international  ei- 

hibitions 6,770  6,770          6,770 

3  Radio  fKilitlW 4,400  4.400           4,400 

4.  Salary  benefib (■)         4, 200 0) 

Total,  USIA 238,009        243,738 ^Z^  538 

Grand  total 979, 924  987. 929       981,439 


■  Open-ended  authorization. 

SHORT   TITLE 

Senate  Hill 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  this  legisla- 
tion l>e  cited  as  the  "State  Department/ USIA 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1975."' 
House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  provided  that  this 
legislation  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
State  and  United  States  Information  Agency 
Appropriations  Authorization  Act  of   1974." 
Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision. 

TRANSFER    or    FTTNDS 

Senate  hill 
The  Senate  bUl  provided  that  among  the 
line  Items  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  line  Items  for  USIA  transfers  of  funds 
among  the  line  Items  for  USIA  transfers  of 
funds  would  be  authorized  so  long  as  no  Item 
was  Increased  or  decreased  by  more  than  5 
percent. 

Conference  substitute 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  omits  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

repeal    of    the    FORMOSA    RESOLUTION 

Senate  hill 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
pealing the  "'Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  employ  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  protecting  the  security  of 
Formosa,  the  Pescadores  and  related  pos- 
sessions and  territories  in  that  area",  ap- 
proved January  29,  1955.  It  Is  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Formosa  Resolution. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 
PUBLICATION  or  POLITICAL  coNTxiBtrrioNS  or 

CERTAIN   NOMINEXS 

Senate  bill 
"The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  to 
require  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  reports  on  po- 
litical contributions  of  nominees  for  ambas- 
sadorial appointments. 

House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision. 

PROHIBITION   ON   USE   OF    FUNDS 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  prohibits  the  use 
of  State  Department  funds  for  payments  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Fund  to  meet  the  unfunded  liability  re- 


sulting from  the  Inclusion  of  officers  and 
employees  of  A.I.D.  In  that  retirement  sys- 
tem. The  conferees  Intend  that  such  pay- 
ments t>e  funded  from  A.IJ3.  appropriations. 

USIA   UTILIZATION    OF  CERTAIN   FUNDS 

House  amendment 
The  House  ■  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  USIA  to  use  any  funds 
which  may  accrue  to  It  under  certain  limited 
circumstances  without  further  authorization. 
An  example  would  be  reparations  paid  by 
a  foreign  government  for  damage  to  USIA 
property. 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  TO 
PUBLIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  required  that  every  Foreign 
Service  officer  be  assigned,  sometime  between 
his  8th  and  15th  year  of  service,  to  two  years 
of  non-State  Department  service  In  State  or 
local  government,  public  schools,  or  other 
public  organizations — at  State  Department 
expense. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  requires  such 
assignment  for  a  minimum  of  50  such  For- 
eign Service  officers  per  year  and  for  a  period 
of  one  year. 

DEATH  GRATUITIES 

House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  authorized  the  pay- 
ment of  one-year's  salary  to  dependent  sur- 
vivors of  Foreign  Service  employees  killed  In 
line  of  duty  abroad.  This  gratuity  Is  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  benefits. 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

PRIOR     AUTHORIZATION     REQUIRED 

Senate    bUl 
"The  Senate  bill  requires  that  the  annual 
authorization  for  State  Department  appro- 
priations must  be  enacted  before  appropria- 
tions can  be  obligated. 

House    amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference    substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision. 

AUTHORITT    and   RESPONSIBILrrT   OF 
AMBASSADORS 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  a  foreign  country  is  fully  re- 
sponsible for  the  activities  of  all  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment employees  assigned  to  duty  In  that 
country,  except  personnel  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  United  States  area  military  com- 
mander. 

House    amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference    substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision,  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion of  wording. 

TRAVEL   EXPENSES  OF  STUDENT-DEPENDENTS 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
authorizing  government  payment  for  one 
round-trip  per  year  rather  than  one  trip 
per  four  years,  as  presently  authorized,  for 
student-dependents  of  VS.  Government  em- 
ployees stationed  abroad. 


House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The    conference    substitute    limited    this 
authorization  for  annual  trips  to  student- 
dependents  of  iiersonnel  of  the  Department 
of  State.  A.I.D..  and  U.S.I.A. 

INTERNATIONAL    MATERIALS    BUREAU 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  there  would 
be  established  in  the  State  TJepartment  a 
new  International  Materials  Bureau,  to  be 
responsible  for  reviewing  continuously  the 
situation  surrounding  International  trade  In 
various  vital  commodities  and  reporting  pe- 
riodically thereon  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

"The  conference  substitute  states  it  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  a  bureau 
should  be  created,  and  authorizes  Its  creation. 

PLAN    FOR    FUTURE    U.S.    ASSISTANCE    TO    SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  requires  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  a  detailed  5-year  plan  for  future 
U.S.    military    and    economic    assistance    to 
South  Vietnam. 

House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  sutwtitute  declares  It  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  such  a  plan 
should  be  prepared  and  requires  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  such  preparation  within 
six  months. 

REDUCTION     OF     CERTAIN     PERSONNEL     ASSIGNED 
ABROAD 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  required  reductions  In  cer- 
tain U.S.  personnel  assigned  abroad:  (a)  a  re- 
duction of  2  percent  from  the  total  of 
civilian-agency  personnel  assigned  abroad 
(except  for  State  Department,  USIA,  and  CIA 
personnel  and  Peace  Corps  volunteers);  and 
<b)  a  reduction  of  10  percent  in  the  total 
strength  of  military  aid  missions. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  declares  it  to  be 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  such  personnel 
should  be  substantially  reduced  and  requires 
a  report  on  such  reductions  within  six 
months. 

REORGANIZATION     OF    FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 
LEGISLATION 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  that, 
effective  with  fiscal  year  1976,  the  executive 
branch  consolidate  the  authorizations  for  the 
Department  of  State,  USIA,  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  Foreign 
Service  buildings,  and  foreign  economic  and 
military  assistance  Into  3  annual  bills. 
namely,  foreign  affairs,  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance, and  foreign  military  assistance. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Confererice  substitute 

"The  conference  substitute  omits  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

MILITARY     BASE     AGREEMENTS 

Senate  bill 
The   Senate    bill   provided    that   Congress 
must  approve  any  military   base  agreement 
with  a  forel^  country— Including  any  ex- 
tension or  significant  modification  of  an  ex- 
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Isting  agreement— before  f^nds  can  be  ex- 
pended  to  carry  out  the  a^eement. 
House  amendn&nt 
No  provision.  I 

Con/erence  subaatute 
The  conference  substltuteJomlts  the  Sen- 
ate  provision,    which    was  dix>pped    without 
prejudice    to    future    consldferatlon    by    the 
House  and  Senate.  T 

DIEGO    GARCIA    AGRE^ENT 

Senate  bill  I 
The  Senate  bill  provlded|  that  Congress 
must  approve  any  new  agrefment  with  the 
United  Kingdom  concerning  Ihe  U.S.  base  on 
Diego  Garcia  before  funds  c4n  be  expended 
to  carry  out  the  agreement. S 

House  amendm#it 
No  provision. 

Conference  substdute 

The  conference  substitute  oi|ilts  the  Senate 
provision. 

REVIEW    OF    POLICY    TOW 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  .stated  it  to 
Congress  that  the  time  has  co. 
of  US.  policy  toward  Cuba  an 
ment  of  a  new  policy. 

House  amendme 
No  provision. 

Conference  substit 

The  conference  substitute  o 
provision. 

Wayne  L.  Hays. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan 
Clement  J.  Zablocki 
Peter  H.  B    PrelincJuysen 
Vernon  W.  Thomso 
Managers  on  the  Part 
J.  W.  Fulbright. 
John  Sparkman, 
Mike  Mansfield, 
George  Aiken. 
Clifford  P.  Case. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o§the  Senate 
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the  House. 


GENERAL  LEA 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker!  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  lumbers  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  firhich  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  ren|arks  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to.      i 

The  SPEAKER  pro  terajtore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington?        | 

There  was  no  objection.    | 


FINANCIAL  GIFTS  BY  NELSON 
ROCKEFELLEB 

(Mr.  MEZVINSKY  asked  Mid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Jlouse  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  ex^nd  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter  i 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  days,  reports  in  thi  press  have 
advised  the  American  peopl^  that  Nelson 
Rockefeller  has  made  substantial  finan- 
cial gifts  to  several  of  his  present  and 
former  aides  and  other  public  officials. 

In  at  least  three  cases,  the  jeports  have 
been  accompanied  by  the  Vk;e  Presiden- 
tial nominee's  conflrmatioa  that  such 
gifts  were  made  and  a  disclosure  of  the 
details  of  these  gifts. 

I  commend  Mr.  Rockefellw's  openness 
in  this  regard.  In  light  of  thd events  that 
led  to  the  vacancy  which  Me  has  been 
nominated  to  fill,  i  believe  ifi  is  impera- 


tive that  he  be  candid  with  the  American 
people. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  concerned  by  the 
former  Governor's  gift  to  Dr.  William  J. 
Ronan,  chairman  of  the  Port  Authority 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  While  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  press  secretary;  Hugh  Mor- 
row, apparently  volunteered  the  fact  that 
a  gift  to  Dr.  Ronan  had  been  made,  de- 
tails of  the  gift  have  been  withheld.  I  fear 
that  this  inconsistency  can  only  serve  to 
generate  suspicion  about  the  gift  to  Dr. 
Ronan.  especially  considering  the  influ- 
ence which  some  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  advise  me  he  wields  as  chair- 
man of  the  Port  Authority. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
win  fully  and  candidly  reply  to  ques- 
tions about  this  gift  as  well  as  others 
during  the  Judiciary  Committees  hear- 
ings on  his  nomination  next  month. 
However.  I  believe  it  would  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Rockefeller  himself,  if  the  facts  sur- 
rounding this  gift  are  promptly  disclosed. 
The  confirmation  hearings  are  now 
more  or  less  being  held  in  abeyance  as 
we  await  the  staCf  report  on  the  investi- 
gation of  the  nominee's  taxes.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  further  postponed  by  our 
recess  for  the  upcoming  election. 

During  this  intervening  time,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  suspicion  and  controversy 
could  develop  around  the  Ronan  gift  and 
fuel  the  distrust  and  cynicism  which  has 
become    all    too    prevalent    in    recent 
months.  For  this  reason,  I  have  called  on 
Mr.  Rockefeller  to  voluntarily  disclose 
the  details  of  the  Ronan  gift  as  well  as 
others  made  by  him.  Such  a  course  of 
action  would  be  far  superior  than  allow- 
ing the  facts  to  be  disclosed  in  a  piece- 
meal   fashion    through    the    press.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  for  my 
colleagues'  information  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram I  sent  yesterday  to  Mr.  Rockefeller: 
Text  or  Telegram  Sent  by  Edward  Mezvin- 
SKY  to  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
DB*m    Mr.   Rockefeller:    Considering    the 
er«    of    justifiable    public    cynicism    during 
which  your  nomlnat:on  for  Vice  President  Is 
being  considered.  I  hope  that  you  will  take 
the   Initiative  and  publicly  disclose  the  de- 
tails of  fliianctal  gifts  made  by  you 

As  reports  of  the  Kissinger  and  Morhouse 
gifts  have  appeared  in  the  press.  I  have  been 
pleased  by  the  accompanyini}  openness  with 
which  you  have  confirmed  that  such  gifts 
were  made  and  disclosed  the  circumstances 
surrounding  and  details  of  those  gifts. 

However.  I  am  concerned  by  the  incon- 
sistency shown  by  the  statement  of  your 
press  secretary  concerning  the  gift  to  Dr. 
William  J.  Ronan.  Reports  indicate  that  Mr. 
Morrow  acknowledged  a  gift  to  Dr.  Ronan  had 
been  made  but  declined  to  discuss  the  details 
of  it 

Considering  the  Influence  Dr.  Ronan  wields 
as  chairman  of  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  this  contrasting  lack 
of  candor  can  only  serve  to  generate  su.spl- 
clon  about  this  gift  with  the  public  starving 
for  openness  in  government,  attention  Is 
automatically  focused  on  matters  such  as  the 
Ronan  gift,  where  generalities  are  provided 
but  details  withheld 

I  urge  you  to  voluntarily  lay  out  the  facts 
surrounding  this  gift  as  well  as  others  made 
by  you.  If  the  facts  are  dlsclcsed  in  a  piece- 
meal fashion,  through  rer>orts  in  the  pre«s 
that  appear  to  be  only  begrudglngly  verified 


by  you.  I  fear  that  your  best  Interests    as 
well  as  those  of  the  nation,  would  suffer 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Mezvinsky. 


HOMEBUILDING  INDUSTRY  NEEDS 
HELP 


(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  only 
former  homebuilder  in  the  93d  Congre.ss. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
critical  situation  facing  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry.  We  must  take  steps  to  al- 
leviate the  problems  being  encountered 
by  this  industry. 

The  situation  Is  grim.  The  housing  in- 
dustry is  in  its  most  severe  downturn  on 
record.  Record  high  interest  rates  and 
the  unavailability  of  mortgage  money 
are  the  main  reasons  for  the  decline. 
Business  failures  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry are  growing.  Construction  unem- 
ployment is  rising;  and  wages  and  ma- 
terials costs  continue  to  increase. 

The  problem  raises  many  questions 
"How  do  we  balance  the  budget  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  Federal  expendi- 
tures?" "How  much  homebuilding  is 
needed  to  avert  disaster  in  the  industry, 
to  meet  housing  needs?"  "How  much 
homebuilding  can  we  sustain  without 
increasing  the  pressure  on  costs  and 
interest  rates?  "  "How  much  subsidized 
housing  is  necessary;  how  much  can  we 
afford  in  1  year?"  "Where  do  the  funds 
come  from,  if  we  are  not  going  to  foster 
further  inflation  by  increasing  Treasury 
borrowings  and  interest  rates?" 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  the  goals  of  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  that  were  brought  to 
my  attention  and  which  I  believe  warrant 
consideration.  These  actions  are  designed 
to  "provide  for  the  urgent  housing  needs 
of  American  families  and  halt  the  mount- 
ing unemployment  of  workers  In  the  in- 
dustry." First,  additional  special  assist- 
ance funds  must  be  provided  through 
authorization    of    GNMA— Government 
National  Mortgage  Association— to  pur- 
chase    conventicr?!      mortgages,      and 
through  congressional  approval  of  the 
Brooke-Cranston  housing  bill,  S.  3979 
Second,  increase  the  availability  of  con- 
struction financing  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  using  its  discount  window 
to  increase  the  fiow  of  construction  lend- 
ing, and  authorization  for  FNMA Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association— to 
make    construction    loans    for    single- 
family  units  as  ft  now  does  in  its  multi- 
family  operations.  Third,  tax  exemption 
for  the  first  $1,000  of  intere.st  earned  on 
savings  in  thrift  institutions. 

The  housing  industry  is  the  most  vul- 
nerable to  inflation  and  has  been  the 
hardest  hit  of  all  the  Nation's  industries 
as  a  result  of  economic  policies  which 
have  relied  almost  totally  on  "tight 
money." 

At  the  presummit  meeting  on  housing 
and  construction  chaired  by  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  James 
T.  Lynn,  most  of  the  recommendations 
made   were   designed    to    increase    the 
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amount  of  money  available  for  mortgage 
loans. 

As  all  of  you  know  only  too  well,  the 
biggest  problem  In  the  housing  industry 
is  the  high  cost  of  money,  and  that  cost 
will  not  go  down  until  inflation  recedes. 
As  Alan  Greenspan,  the  new  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
noted  at  the  housing  and  construction 
conference: 

Whatever  is  done  to  assist  the  home  build- 
ing Industry,  nothing  wUl  be  of  lasting  sig- 
nificance until  inflation  is  stopped. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  attempt  to 
find  a  delicate  balance  between  a  lack  of 
money,  on  the  one  hand,  and  inflation,  on 
the  other. 


ON  PRESIDENT  FORD'S 
SURTAX  PROPOSAL 

air.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon the  President  is  speaking  before 
the  Congress  on  the  economy.  Prelimi- 
nary reports  indicate  that  he  wlU  recom- 
mend a  5  percent  income  surtax. 

At  this  time  I  am  opposed  to  the  sur- 
tax. Nevertheless,  I  am  concerned  that  I 
may  be  in  the  minority  and  the  surtax 
will  be  approved.  If  the  surtax  is  in- 
voked, it  is  important  that  it  be  applied 
equitably.  Therefore,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  take  issue  with  the  reported  pro- 
posal that  it  be  imposed  on  single  persons 
with  incomes  over  $7,500  and  married 
persons  with  Incomes  over  $15,000. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1969,  I 
have  worked  to  gain  tax  equity  for  the 
single  taxpayer — and  since  1971,  the 
working  married  couple  as  well  when  this 
group  began  to  suffer  tax  inequities,  too. 
For  years,  single  taxpayers  have  been 
paying  taxes  at  rates  higher  than  an  in- 
dividual filing  a  joint  return. 

With  the  application  of  the  surtax,  this 
differential  will  be  compounded  since  the 
extra  tax  will  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  an  individual's  tax.  Thus,  after  a 
single  taxpayer  completes  his  or  her 
tax  computations  based  on  the  more  ex- 
pensive single  taxpayer  schedule,  the 
higher  tax  will  then  be  multipled  by  5 
percent — compounding  the  original  dif- 
ferential. 

I  believe  that  every  wage  earner  should 
be  taxed  at  the  same  progressive  rate, 
regardless  of  his  or  her  marital  status. 
Similarly,  I  believe  that  if  a  surtax  is 
enacted,  the  minimum  income  necessary 
to  invoke  tlie  surtax  should  be  the  same 
for  every  wage  earner,  regardless  of  his 
or  her  marital  status. 

Furthermore,  I  would  urge  that  the 
minimum  income  used  to  invoke  the  tax 
be  the  taxpayer's  taxable  income  and 
not  simply  a  gross  income  that  fails  to 
take  into  account  such  factors  as  multi- 
ple dependents  and  medical  expenses. 
Surely,  a  couple  with  an  income  of  $15,- 
000  with  no  dependents  is  in  a  far  bet- 
ter position  to  pay  a  surtax  than  one 
with  four  dependents. 

The  use  of  the  taxable  Income  figure 
will  not  provide  any  signiflcant  advan- 
tages for  high  income  people  who  do  not 


pay  taxes  since  a  tax  is  needed  on  which 
the  5  percent  surtax  is  computed.  What 
is  more  accurately  established  by  the  use 
of  the  taxable  income  figure  is  the  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  pay  the  surtax  which 
is  the  point  of  setting  a  minimum  in- 
come level  needed  to  invoke  the  surtax. 
Finally,  the  tax  should  not  be  applied  to 
taxes  paid  on  the  initial  $15,000  income, 
or  whatever  minimum  income  level  is 
established. 

The  surtax  is  supposed  to  raise  an  es- 
timated $5  billion  annually.  The  brunt 
of  this  tax  will  fall  on  the  middle-income 
taxpayer.  I  cannot  justify  voting  for  a 
tax  two-thirds  of  which  will  be  borne 
by  middle-income  taxpayers  while  we  al- 
low costly  loopholes  to  remain  in  our 
tax  code.  An  increase  in  the  minimum 
income  tax  alone  which  affects  the  very 
wealthy  of  this  country,  many  of  whom 
still  pay  no  taxes  or  far  less  tax  than 
they  are  capable  of  paying,  would  pro- 
vide $2  billion  under  HJl.  967.  This  bill, 
introduced  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  Reuss)  and  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  would  close  eight  tax  prefer- 
ences and  provide  approximately  $9  bil- 
lion in  new  revenues. 

Our  economy  is  in  bad  shape,  and  I 
am  willing  to  vote  for  belt-tightening 
meaures — and  I  believe  that  my  constit- 
uents are  willing  to  make  necessary  sac- 
rifices to  restore  the  economy  to  good 
health.  But.  they  are  not  willing  to  make 
these  sacrifices  If  they  are  inequitably 
applied,  or  if  existing  inequities  have  not 
been  corrected,  particularly  when  their 
correction  will  bring  in  the  needed  reve- 
nues. So  long  as  we  have  a  tax  code 
which  aermitted  Nelson  Rockefeller  to 
pay  no  taxes  in  1970,  it  is  hard  to  justify 
an  additional  tax  on  the  man  earning 
$15,000  a  year. 


MISGUIDED  CANCER  RESEARCH 

(Mr.  WAMPLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  New  York,  Mr.  Koch,  has 
used  the  First  Lady's  illness  for  demand 
that  the  Federal  tax  on  cigarettes  be 
raised  to  fund  a  "Manhattan  Project"  to 
find  the  cause  and  cure  of  cancer. 

In  doing  so,  he  has  revealed  himself  to 
be  appallingly  misinformed  about  to- 
bacco taxes  and  sadly  misguided  about 
cancer  research. 

The  Federal  Government  already  taxes 
cigarettes  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  a  pack — 
not  3  cents  a  pack  as  he  said.  As  a  result, 
the  U.S.  Treasury  collected  $2.2  billion 
and  States  collected  $3.2  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

Each  cigarette  smoker  paid  an  extra 
$43  In  Federal  taxes  and  $62  in  State 
taxes — a  tax  burden  of  $105  more  than 
Mr.  KocH  and  others  like  him  who  do  not 
smoke.  Thus  smokers  are  already  con- 
tributing more  money  to  cancer  research 
than  nonsmokers.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleague  from  New  York  that  his 
proposal  to  increase  the  tobacco  tax 
would  be  a  regressive  measure  falling 
most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to  afford 
it. 


Despite  Mr.  Koch's  indictment  of 
cigarette  smoking,  the  cause  of  cancer 
is  imknown.  Each  day,  we  are  seeing 
more  and  more  evidence  that  environ- 
mental and  occupational  health  hazards 
may  be  responsible  for  cancers,  which 
are  so  often  misdiagnosed  as  being 
caused  by  cigarette  smoking. 

As  the  Wail  Street  Journal  jDointed  out 
recently  on  October  7, 1974 : 

The  cancer  danger  of  vinyl  chloride  was 
spotted  only  because  It  caused  an  exceedingly 
rare  tumor,  liver  angllsarcoma.  of  which 
there  are  only  slightly  more  than  100  cases 
in  medical  literature.  If  vinyl  chloride  were 
to  cause  a  more  common  malignancy,  such 
as  lung  cancer,  it  wouldn't  have  been  so 
readily  detected   as  a  carcinogen. 

And  if  so,  is  there  any  doubt  that  this 
occupations^  lung  cancer  would  have 
been  blamed  on  smoking? 

The  illogic  of  Mr.  Koch's  argument  is 
tragically  misguided.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  calls  for  a  massive  crash  program  of 
cancer  research  "to  solve  the  mysterv  of 
cancer."  On  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
tends that  cigarette  smoking  is  the  lead- 
ing cause. 

We  all  share  a  deep  sympathy  for 
Mrs.  Ford.  We  all  wish  her  a  speedy 
recovery. 

Cancer  will  be  cured  by  scientific 
research,  not  emotional  rhetoric.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  base  our  proposals  on  facts 
and  abandon  efforts  to  ride  the  current 
wave  of  media  attention. 


INTERNATIONAL  DAY  OF  BREAD 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
October  8,  is  the  International  Day  of 
Bread.  I  hope  each  of  my  colleagues  has 
now  received  the  complimentary  loaf 
of  bread  provided  today  by  the  wheat 
growers,  the  millers,  and  bakers  in  con- 
junction with  this  observance. 

Several  years  ago,  during  a  time  when 
those  of  us  privileged  to  represent  agri- 
culture interests  were  worried  about  our 
surplus  stocks  of  wheat,  I  reminded  my 
colleagues  that  if  they  did  not  eat  the 
bread  served  them  during  their  meals 
to  be  sure  and  "mess  them  up."  I  am 
sure  that  "advice"  was  taken  in  good 
humor.  Today  I  would  like  to  leave  you 
with  another  admonition. 

I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  today  to 
reflect  upon  the  true  and  very  serious 
role  that  bread  plays  in  our  troubled  and 
hungry  world.  As  people  around  the 
world  express  thanksgiving  for  the  an- 
nual harvest  in  their  native  lands,  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate  time 
or  way  to  commit  ourselves  to  world  co- 
operation and  understanding  in  our  in- 
ternational fight  against  world  hunger 
and  malnutrition. 

Wheat  is  man's  oldest  crop  and  cul- 
tivated food.  It  provides  more  nourish- 
ment for  the  people  of  the  world  than 
any  other  food.  Bread,  a  product  of 
wheat  really  symbolizes  the  harvest  of 
all  crops  and  food  itself.  Throughout 
history  bread  has  been  considered  the 
"staff  of  life." 
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I  think  it  is  most  iron|c  that  during 
a  time  when  we  see  ar|  international 
coalition  organizing  to  Itr:'  and  find 
answers  to  our  growing  w<^ld  food  prob- 
lems that  in  this  country  s^me  still  think 
of  bread  as  something  to  afoid— especial- 
ly when  we  are  trying  toUvold  gaining 
weight  or  in  the  process  eg  dieting. 

In  truth,  an  increased  aiiount  of  bread 
represents  an  opportunity  to  lower  the 
fat  content  of  the  American  diet  and 
thus  take  an  effective  step  in  trying  to 
lower  cholesterol  levels  jtnd  mortality 
from  heart  disease. 

But,  more  to  the  point.  |is  we  come  to 
accept  the  challenge  pos«d  by  the  in- 
creasing problems  of  a  troi#)led  and  hun- 
gry world,  I  think  our  concept  of  bread 
and  wheat  will  include  the  realization 
that  not  only  is  bread  symbolic  of  the 
staff  of  life  but  also  our  most  effective 
weapon  in  mankind's  war  against  hunger 
and  inflation.  f 

I  would  also  like  to  coiiment  on  an- 
other matter  that  I  feel  is  pertinent  to 
this  International  Day  of  Bread  observ- 
ance. I  know  that  my  colleagues  are  very 
much  interested  in  our  Nation's  food  sup- 
plies and  more  especially  in  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  recent  Russian  grain  sale 
announced  this  weekend. 

I  have  the  privUege  of  representing  the 
Nation's  largest  wheat-producing  dis- 
trict. I  also  will  have  the  privilege  of  go- 
ing to  the  coming  World  Pood  Confer- 
ence in  Rome  this  coming  month. 

I  know  there  are  many  reasons  why 
the  President  suspended  the  Russian 
grain  sale.  But.  the  practical  effect  of  this 
decision  has  been  to  break  the  wheat 
market  just  at  the  time  when  wheat  pro- 
ducers are  paying  record  costs  in  putting 
m  next  year's  crop.  Today,  the  President 
wUl  announce  before  this  body,  a  detailed 
program  to  combat  inflation.  The  farmer 
already  has  the  message.  It  is  coming  out 
of  his  pocketbook. 

No  farmer  in  my  district  and  no  farmer 
In  this  Nation  wants  special  treatment  as 
we  try  to  work  our  way  through  this  in- 
flation. Every  farmer  is  more  than  willing 
to  do  his  part  In  trying  to  feed  a  troubled 
and  hungry  world.  But,  if  we  continue  to 
single  out  the  farmer  as  the  scapegoat  in 
this  flght  we  are  in  turn  endangering  our 
Nation's  food  supply.  Next  year,  at  this 
time,  we  could  be  talking  about  food 
shortages  as  we  celebrate  the  Interna- 
tional Day  of  Bread. 

I  am  most  gratified  that  our  new  ex- 
port policy  has  ruled  out  export  controls 
Hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  ration  our 
wheat  stocks  in  such  a  way  to  lead  to 
competitive  bidding  and  grain  prices  that 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  stay  in  business 
and  produce.  We  must  not  take  any  ac- 
tion that  could  endanger  the  farmer's 
production  capability.  We  must  be  fair 
with  the  farmer;  he  is  in  truth  the  back- 
bone of  the  Nation. 

That  is  the  message  I  would  like  to 
convey  to  my  colleagues  op  this  Inter- 
national Day  of  Bread  t 


+ 


WORLD  UONS  SERVltE  DAY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  templre.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hous^  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   (Mr?  Wolff)    is 
recognized  for  15  minutes.    I 


Mr.  WOLPP.  Today  has  been  pro- 
claimed World  Lions  Service  Day.  On 
this  day  more  than  1  million  Lions  from 
over  27.000  clubs  throughout  the  world 
are  performing  some  special  act  of  com- 
munity or  personal  service  demonstrat- 
ing their  dedication  and  commitment  to 
help  people  in  need.  In  thousands  of  com- 
munlties  all  over  the  world.  Lions  clubs 
are  channeling  their  efforts  toward  help- 
ing and  comforting  the  disabled  and 
needy,  performing  countless  acts  of  kind- 
ness on  behalf  of  the  less  fortunate. 

As  the  largest  civic  organization  in 
the  world.  Lions  International  has  raised 
over  $1  billion  for  the  building  of  schools 
in  underprivileged  areas,  for  disaster  re- 
lief assistance,  and  for  medical  attention 
for  the  blind  and  deaf.  The  Lions'  con- 
tribution to  eye  care  Is  the  largest  com- 
mitment of  any  organization  in  the 
world.  As  the  key  sponsor  of  eye  banks 
across  the  United  States,  Lions  are  pro- 
viding free  eye  care  to  the  needy  In  the 
form  of  free  examinations,  eye  glasses, 
and  extensive  treatment.  Recently  Lions 
have  taken  on  yet  another  task,  that  of 
providing  hearing  aids,  treatment,  and 
assistance  for  the  deaf. 

Over  the  years,  the  Lions  have  reached 
out  to  the  needy,  providing  an  immeasur- 
able contribution  to  society.  Such  contri- 
bution to  humanitarian  aims  should  not 
go  unnoticed.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Lions 
all  over  the  world  for  their  accomplish- 
ments, dedication,  and  spirit  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  us  all,  as  they  cele- 
brate World  Lions  Service  Day. 
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POSITIONS  ON  LEGISLATIVE  ISSUES 
OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 19,  1973,  I  introduced  H.R.  12037, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  501  fc)  (3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  define  and 
clarify  the  extent  to  which  public  chari- 
ties could  make  known  to  Congress  and 
other  branches  and  levels  of  Government 
their  positions  on  legislative  issues.  This 
Issue  has  long  been  before  the  Congress 
with  proposed  solutions  having  been  put 
forth  as  early  as  1969  by  the  tax  section 
of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Briefly  the  issue  is  as  follows:  public 
charities  receive  the  benefit  of  tax  ex- 
emption and  their  contributors  the  bene- 
fit of  deductible  contributions.  These 
twin  advantages  are  conditioned  upon  a 
charity  meeting  certain  standards  in  or- 
der to  continue  to  qualify.  Among  these 
is  the  requirement  that  "no  substantial 
part  of  the  activities  of  which  is  carry- 
ing on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  attempt- 
ing to  influence  legislation."  The  key 
word  here  is  "substantial"  for  it  pur- 
ports to  set  a  quantitative  standard 
which  the  charities  must  follow.  But  it 
does  not.  The  word  "substantial"  re- 
mains undefined  because  no  court  case 
and  no  Government  regulation  or  rul- 
ing has  ever  told  the  charities  what  it 
means.  So  we  leave  the  poor  manager  of 
such  a  charity  absolutely  without  guide- 
lines to  determine  whether  or  not  he  is 


breaking  the  law  which  pretends  to  regu- 
late his  activities. 

Meanwhile  our  need  for  the  Informa- 
tion he  has  Is  quite  apparent.  When  the 
Congress  or  a  State  legislative  body  con- 
siders Issues  regarding  the  mentally  af- 
flicted, who  would  supply  to  Government 
better  Information  than  the  National 
Association  for  Mental  Health.  The  Con- 
gress recognized  this  principle  in  1962 
when  It  amended  section  162  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  permit  tax  ex- 
empt trade  associations  to  use  deductible 
dollars  from  their  member  businesses  to 
lobby.  The  analogy  is  very  compelling  for 
all  the  charities  seek  similar  rights. 

My  bill  and  those  of  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  of  the  Senate  seek 
to  address  this  problem.  H.R.  12037  was 
cosponsored  by  seven  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  received  the  support 
of  the  full  committee  at  the  time  ten- 
tative decisions  were  being  made  on  mat- 
ters to  be  included  in  the  tax  bill  for  this 
year. 

When  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  com- 
mittee for  final  review  my  proposal  had 
received  the  attention  of  drafting  experts 
from  the  committee  staff  and  from  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  However, 
it  had  been  changed  in  several  criticai 
ways  with  the  result  that  it  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  charities  who  would  be 
affected  by  it.  more  confusing  and  more 
stringent  than  existing  law.  In  the  press 
of  the  final  few  days  of  consideration  of 
matters  in  the  tax  bill  there  was  no  op- 
portunity to  sort  out  this  last  set  of  prob- 
lems. Therefore  the  committee  at  my 
request  dropped  the  issue  in  its  entirety 
from  the  tax  bill. 

I  want  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  for  two  reasons. 
First,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  no 
negative  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
committee's  decision  to  delete  the  mat- 
ter from  the  tax  bill.  The  committee  is 
on  record  as  supporting  a  fair  and  precise 
definition  of  the  rights  of  public  chari- 
ties to  participate  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Second,  I  want  to  serve  notice  that 
the  matter  will  not  end  here.  Those  who 
support  the  charities'  request  will  renew 
their  efforts  in  the  next  Congress  to  adopt 
legislation  giving  fair,  equitable,  and 
comprehensive  treatment  to  the  questioi 
of  lobbying  by  tax-exempt  pub'* 
charities. 


OUR  INCREASING  RELIANCE  ON 
CIVIL  DEFENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indians.  (Mr.  Br.iy»  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
known  that  civil  defense  officials  and 
volunteers  take  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities very  seriously.  In  the  last  few 
weeks,  I  have  been  asked  about  title  III 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950. 
In  particular.  Congress  did  not  renew 
this,  and  there  has  been  considerable 
concern  that  this  means  responsibility, 
duty,  and  powers  under  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Act  are  curtailed. 

No;  it  does  not  mean  this  at  all.  Title 
III  dealt  with  standby  presidential  au- 
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thority  for  the  President.  It  would  per- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  deal  with 
any  Immediate  emergency  conditions 
that  could  arise  If  this  country  were  at- 
tacked. Failure  to  renew  this  title  at  this 
time — although  It  will  be  considered 
when  CcKigress  returns  after  the  elec- 
tion recess — bears,  in  part,  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  when  such  Presidential  pow- 
ers should  go  into  effect  and  what  should 
be  their  extent?  But  no  action  to  date, 
to  repeat,  does  not  affect  the  rest  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Agency,  nor  all 
Its  planned  programs.  Aid  for  States  and 
locsJ  communities  Is  still  proceeding  as 
scheduled.  Basically,  civil  defense  is 
moving  ahead  more  rapidly  with  the 
times  and  changing  demands  than  most 
people  realize. 

The  Federal  effort  in  civil  defense, 
in  particular,  has  undergone  a  sharp 
transformation.  It  was  earlier  mistaken- 
ly identified  as  dealing  with  nuclear  at- 
tack primarily.  But,  under  the  guidance 
of  John  E.  Davis,  the  Director  of  the  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency,  DCPA,  this  nar- 
row outlook  has  been  discarded. 

Americans  today  live  in  a  more 
crowded  and  complex  and.  therefore. 
more  dangerous  environment  than  did 
their  forebears,  and  we  need  a  high- 
priority  national  effort  to  prevent  disas- 
ter, or  mitigate  its  effects.  More  basical- 
ly, this  effort  is  needed  to  save  lives  and 
property  in  the  floods,  large  fires,  torna- 
does, earthquakes,  and  large-scale  in- 
dustrial and  transportation  accidents 
which  seem  to  be  daily  occurrences. 

There  Is  not  a  fiood.  tornado,  large  fire, 
major  accident,  catastrophe  or  any  ac- 
tion whereby  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  people  is  endangered,  that  civil  de- 
fense is  not  there,  doing  Its  job.  We  are 
placing  more  and  more  reliance  on  our 
civil  defense  organization  in  every  com- 
munity. We  are  highly  dependent  upon 
civil  defense  for  our  essential  communi- 
cation in  times  of  disaster. 

The  philosophy  of  civil  defense  Is  as 
old  SIS  the  American  Colonies  that  band- 
ed together  to  assist  each  other  in  ad- 
versity. It  was  a  volimteer  organization 
and  set  the  pattern  of  American 
strength  and  greatness  sis  the  country 
grew.  In  a  sense,  the  civil  defense  people 
are  the  Minutemen  of  today. 

Governor  Davis  requested  a  larger  mis- 
sion for  his  agency  when  he  took  office, 
and  it  was  assigned  to  DCPA  early  in 
1972.  At  that  time,  civil  defense  also  got 
a  new  name — civil  preparedness — to  sig- 
nify its  broader  approach  to  protecting 
people  and  property.  Civil  preparedness 
means  that  communities  get  Federal  help 
in  developing  better  plans  for  disasters  of 
every  kind — not  just  the  nuclear  variety. 

The  new  approach  to  civil  defense  has 
been  described  as  dual-use.  It  has  an  as- 
pect that  Is  highly  significant  In  an  era 
of  inflation  and  tight  budgets,  in  that  re- 
sources formerly  reserved  for  a  nuclear 
emergency  are  used  in  daily  peacetime 
occurrences.  As  a  result,  people  and  or- 
ganizations get  valuable  on-the-job 
training  and  experience  applicable  to  a 
nuclear  crisis.  More  significantly,  it 
seems  to  me,  this  policy  would  stretch  to- 
day's civil  preparedness  dollar  twice  as 
far  as  formerly. 

We  are  talking  with  the  Soviets  about 


peace  and  security — and  this  Is  a  vast 
Improvement  over  the  Cold  War  era — 
but  the  millennium  has  not  arrived.  Long 
and  difficult  negotiations  lie  ahead  to 
secure  limitation  agreements  on  offensive 
missiles.  We  will  continue  to  need  mil- 
itary strength  second  to  none  to  deter 
aggression  and  civil  preparedness  is  the 
backstop  we  need  if  deterrence  fails  and 
a  nuclear  crisis  occurs.  In  a  crisis,  civil 
defense  actions  expand  the  number  of 
options  needed  by  our  leaders  to  delay 
and  cool  off  a  confrontation  of  the  nu- 
clear powers. 

It  occurs  to  me,  as  I  view  the  civil 
preparedness  program,  that  no  other 
agency  of  Government  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  an  overall  look  at  all  the  haz- 
ards— nuclear  and  otherwise — that  may 
rise  to  plague  us.  Our  police  plan  against 
crime,  our  firemen  plan  against  fires, 
our  health  people  plan  to  cope  with 
health  hazards.  Some  official  or  agency 
at  both  the  national  and  local  levels  of 
government  in  this  country  is  needed 
to  tie  this  planning  together  and  produce 
coordinated  action  when  major  emer- 
gencies occur.  This  is  what  Federal  civil 
preparedness  efforts  should  do. 

Onsite  assistance  makes  a  great  deal 
of  sense  to  me.  I  have  always  noted  the 
local  community  is  in  the  front  line  of 
disaster,  bears  the  bnmt  of  the  destruc- 
tion, and  needs  the  strongest  disaster- 
fighting  capability  and  the  most  help  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  emergency. 

IXTPA  provides  direct  help  to  our  com- 
munities in  other  ways.  In  the  extensive 
floods  triggered  by  tropical  storm  Agnes 
in  1972,  more  than  50  DCPA  staff  mem- 
bers went  to  stricken  communities  to 
help  disaster  victims  directly,  as  part  of 
a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  Agency,  FDAA. 
DCPA  also  is  able  to  supply  urgently 
needed  water  supply  and  electrical  gen- 
erating equipment  to  damaged  areas 
until  normal  services  are  restored.  DCPA 
staff  members  and  volunteers  performed 
in  an  outstanding  and  praiseworthy 
manner  in  Indiana  following  the  April  3 
tornado  disaster. 

Local  civil  preparedness  directors  say 
these  experiences  give  them  a  keener 
grasp  of  the  problems,  improved  coordi- 
nation of  efforts,  and  more  confidence 
in  their  capability  to  cope  with  an  emer- 
gency. 

I  have  a  few  personal  observations  to 
make  about  civil  defense  In  my  home 
State.  I  have  always  believed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  civil  defense  personnel  are 
among  the  most  highly  dedicated  and 
motivated  people  I  know.  Many  years 
ago  a  group  of  civil  defense  volunteers, 
through  their  times  and  highly  skilled 
efforts,  saved  my  law  office  from  very 
extensive  loss  during  a  fire.  Since  that 
time  I  have  been  deeply  aware  of  the 
contributions  volunteer  firemen,  po- 
licemen, and  civil  preparedness  workers 
make  to  public  safety.  However,  volun- 
teers must  have  capable  leadership  and 
centralized  direction  from  duly  consti- 
tuted authorities  In  order  to  function 
most  effectively. 

Richmond,  Ind..  provides  an  example 
of  dedication  which  has  received  na- 
tional recognition.  It  Is  In  the  person 
of  Charles  E.  Walker,  who  volunteered 


8  years  ago  to  serve  with  Wayne  County 
civil  defense  and  became  the  coimty's 
shelter  officer. 

Last  year,  he  developed  what  we  have 
come  to  call  "Lou  Gehrig's  disease"— 
causing  degeneration  of  the  leg  muscles. 
Mr.  Walker  now  is  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair, but  he  continues  to  serve  In  the 
civil  defense  communications  center  in 
the  coimty  courthouse.  His  help  is  still 
essential  during  tornado  watches  and 
warnings.  My  hat  Is  off  to  Charles 
Walker. 

If  the  job  of  civil  preparedness  evokes 
volunteerism  and  dedication  like  that — 
it  Is  a  program  all  of  us  ought  to  look 
at,  to  see  If  our  hometown  Is  prepared, 
and  to  offer  our  help  and  guidance  if  it 
is  not. 

WILL  CONGRESS  JUST  KEEP  SAW- 
ING   AWAY    ON    ITS    ECONOMIC 

FIDDLES? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Robison>  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  afternoon  the  musings  of 
the  somnolent  and  election-preoccupied 
93d  Congress  were  interrupted  briefly  so 
as  to  permit  President  Ford  to  address 
it — and  the  Nation — on  the  urgent  need 
for  forging  a  Presidential /congressionsd 
response  to  the  economic  malaise  from 
which  our  economy  suffers. 

After  a  full  month  of  economic  sum- 
mit meetings  and  internal  policy  delib- 
erations. President  Ford  has  now  sug- 
gested a  comprehensive,  package  pro- 
posal for  meeting  the  twin  and  related 
problems  of  Inflation  and  recesslwi. 

The  "Ford  plan"  as  thus  unveiled  was 
about  what  had  been  predicted  in  recent 
days.  There  were  a  few  surprises,  but  not 
many. 

Equally  predictable — however  sad  to 
relate— is  the  flood  of  criticism  that  may 
now  come  from  the  majority  side  of  the 
aisle  in  both  Houses  of  this  Congress 
whose  putative  leaders  may  remain  bent, 
like  so  many  Neras,  on  going  right  along 
sawing  away  at  their  economic  fiddles 
just  as  they  have  all  year  long  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Ford  can — and  will  have  to — take 
care  of  himself;  but  the  Nation  deserves 
something  better  than  It  thus  might  re- 
ceive, at  least  between  now  and  election 
day,  from  the  hands  of  its  supposed 
representatives. 

Mr.  Ford  is  still  new — and  untrained — 
at  his  job. 

But  he  has  done  what  he.  as  President, 
is  supposed  to  do — and  that  is  to  present 
this  Congress,  and  its  constituencies, 
with  a  specific,  full-scale  bluet?rint  for 
mounting  such  a  concerted  attack  on 
both  Infiation  and  recession  as  would 
provide,  first,  a  long-needed  focal  point 
for  discussion  and  debate,  since  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  emphasis  are  in- 
evitable; and,  second,  such  a  blueprint 
as  would  also  provide  an  equally  long- 
needed  prod  for  congressional  action  to- 
ward the  production  of  which  Congress 
ought  to  be  motivated  by  that  spirit  of 
accommodation  which  occasionally,  and 
quite  hopefully,  surfaced  at  times  among 
the  participants  in  those  economic 
summit  conferences. 
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Based  upon  wnat  I  am  beginning  to 
hear  from  my  friends  and  colleagues  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  urge  to  fully  cooperate  with 
the  President  is  not  psu-amount  in  their 
minds. 

That.    Mr.    Speaker,    is    unfortunate 

since,  in  any  such  game — with  inflation 

being  now  for  us  a  deadly  foe— there  can 

be  no  winners  but  only  losers,  among 

whom  the  Nation  is  the  ultimate  victim. 

To  be  fair  about  it — and  I  wish  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker— all  is  not.  at  the  moment. 

entirely  joyful  on  this.  Hhe  Republican 

side  of  this  aisle,  either. =That  is  because 

some  of  my  Republican  friends  who  now 

fancy    they    carry    intoi  the    elections 

enough  of  a  burden  in  t|e  fact  of  their 

incumbency    and    their. flepublicanism 

would  just  as  soon  not  no^  also  be  identi 

fled — however  indirectly 

proposals  to  increase  Fed 

are  bound  to  be  unpop 

taxpayers  thus  affected 

overall  Federal  spending    ^. .. 

is  bound  to  upset  a  variett  of  well-mean- 
ing special  interest  groupf, 

Well,  I  would  remind  tHem  that  no  one 
ever  .said — and  no  one  ought  ever  to  have 
imagined — that  beating;'  back  double- 
digit  inflation  while  at  the  same  time 
hauling  the  economy  back  from  the  brink 
of  a  depression  was  going  to  be  either  a 
simple,  or  a  painless,  process. 

Along  with  most  of  what  we  call  the 
Western  World,  v.e  Americans  suffer,  as 
it  were,  from  a  monstrous  economic 
"toothache."  The  sort  of  soothing  nos- 
trums one  might,  under  Jess  serious  cir- 
cumstances, apply  are  no  longer  ade- 
quate. In  effect,  the  "tooth"  must  be 
pulled— a  painful  and  evfn  bloody  pros- 
pect for  any  individual.  le|  alone  a  nation 
composed  of  a  lot  of  individuals  who  have 
forgotten  that  occasional  fiardships  were 
the  original  price  for  tf^  more  recent 
privileges  we  have,  nearlyfall  of  us.  en- 


[■with  the  Ford 
fal  taxes  which 
lar  with  those 
ior  to  restrain 
>  a  degree  that 


urles.  It  Is  no  good  saying  that  such  meas- 
ures are  acceptable  In  war  but  not  In  peace: 
Because  we  are  at  war.  with  ourselves  and 
with  that  neo-Hitler. -that  arch  enemy  In- 
flation. 

This  Is  not  to  s.iy  that  the  underprivileged 
In  our  society  should  remain  in  that  con- 
dition. All  the  combined  effort  of  which  we 
are  capable  should  be  directed  to  shortening 
the  time  by  when  the  word  underprivileged 
wUI  be  Insignificant  on  this  Island. 

We  shall  never  achieve  this  goal  by  divi- 
sive policies  nor  by  Ignoring  the  writing  on 
the  wall.  It  is,  I  think,  clear  how  we  could 
achieve  It,  given  our  acceptance  of  the  unim- 
portant  hardships   that   are   necessary. 

It  Is  customarv  nowadays  to  sneer  at  such 
concepts  as  the  Dunkirk  spirit,  or  the  faith 
and  courage  of  our  nation  when  huge  parts 
of  London.  Glasgow,  Coventry  and  Plymouth 
were  being  destroyed. 

But  the  fact  that  we  cannot  point  our 
finger  at  someore  called  Hitler,  but  only  at 
something  called  inflation,  does  not  make 
Inflation  and  Its  evil  consequences  less  dan- 
gerous than  Hitler:  More  so  in  fact,  becau.se 
we  have  not-  and  no  longer  seem  able  to  mo- 
blllze—the  will  to  fight  this  new  enemv  with 
that  formidable  determination  we  exhibited 
in  World  War  II  and  which  won  us  the 
respect  of  the  world 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Findley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  late 
August.  President  Ford  stated  that  the 
Soviets  have  three  "major  military  bases 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  area."  He  did  not 
name  the  three. 

On  September  3.  Col.  Robert  Burke  of 
the  Defense  Department,  responding  to 
reporters'  questions,  identified  them  as 
Berbera.  Somalia;  Umm  Qasr,  Iraq;  and 
Aden.  South  Yemen.  Colonel  Burke  re- 
ferred to  them  several  times  as  "facili- 
ties or  bases."  Then  he  said: 

I   think   the  President  described   them  as 
major  bases. 


le  for  another 
individual— 
with  it.  just 


joyed 

If  the  time.  then,  has  co: 
period    of    national — an 
sacrifice.  I  suggest  we  get 
as  the  President  has  urged^ 

I  suppose  some  will  sayjit  is  easy  for 
me  to  make  such  a  suggestion  since  I  am 
not  standing  for  reelectiop. 

Perhaps  that  is  so.  but  I  ifould  devoutly 
hope  I  would  be  making  it  in  any  event 
since  I  believe  such  a  spii|t  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential.  | 

Let  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ieeking  to  ex- 
plain further  why  that  is  s^.  go  abroad  to 
these  thoughts— as  reprinted  in  one  of 
our  newspapers— of  Lor4  Rothschild 
former  director  of  Britain  #  Central  Pol- 
icy Review  Staff,  as  set  fofth  in  his  let- 
ter of  retirement  sent  to  Prime  Minister 
Wilson :  = 

Lord  Rothschild,  after  seeing  the  stage 
by  summarizing  Britain's  how  familiar 
economic  problems,  declared: 

There  is  no  chance  of  all  of  ds  maintaining 
our  standard  of  living,  of  kafcping  up  with 
Inflation,  even  though  politicians  and  other 
national  leaders  seem  to  thiti|c  it  axiomatic 
that  this  la  both  a  posslble|and  essential 
right  of  the  people.  \ 

We.  the  people,  have  no  dlvftie  rights:  only 
those  that  a  democratic  soclity  can  afford 
and  has  the  will  to  provide.  So  if,  m  the 
interests  of  the  future,  democfccv  reqi:lres  a 
freeze,  rationing  and  harsh  ta  latlon  of  lux- 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  British  have  a  way  of 
putting  things,  do  they  not— and  oft- 
times  better  than  we:  and  even  though 
they  have  yet  to  win  their  own  war 
against  inflation,  and  perhaps  cannot 
again  summon  the  wiil  to  do  so.  let  us 
listen  briefly  again  now  to  what  Lord 
Rothschild  finally  says  in  that  same  let- 
ter in  his  effort  to  develop  a  new  sense 
of  national  unity  among  the  people  of 
his  land.  He  continues: 

Not  all  managers,  farmers,  trade-unionists 
politicians,  miners,  stock-brokers  and.  I  dare 
say,  peers  are  worthless,  contemptible  dis- 
loyal, parasitic  or  perfect  Is  there  (though) 
really  no  chance  of  them  Jcining  forces  to 
flght  the  common  enemy'  Mavbe  coalitions 
or  Governments  of  national  unity  are  out  of 
date  and  out  of  reality  Must  that  mean  no 
national  unity,  no  common  cause  no  un- 
derstanding of  that  other  person,  no  friend- 
ship? Because,  if  it  dees,  it  also  means  no 
hope! 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Ford,  this  af- 
ternoon, was  almost  equally  eloquent 
and  moving.  And  in  his  remarks  today  he 
has  accepted  the  great  challenge  of  the 
American  Presidency— which  is  to  pro- 
vide that  special  leadership,  which  in 
turn  is  a  far  cry  from  Presidential  dicta- 
torship, without  which  there  is,  even  in 
this  country,  only  a  threat  of  governmen- 
tal drift  and  eventual  anarchy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  should  not 
be  taken  as  an  endorsement  of  each  and 
every  facet  of  that  which  the  President 
has  proposed— we  should  no  more  wish  to 
move  in  that  direction  than  to  reject,  out 
of  hand,  because  it  is  too  near  elections 
and  someone  will  not  like  it.  some  or  all 
of  Mr.  Ford's  suggestions,  and  most  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  field  of  fiscal  dis- 
cipline. 

Instead,  these  remarks  should  be  taken 
as  a  heartfelt  call  for  this  Congress  to 
put  away  its  "fiddles"  and  get  down  to 
the  peoples'  business— which  is  to  take 
early  but  considered  and  responsible  ac- 
tion on  the  President's  proposals  in  order 
to  save  this  Republic,  and  perhaps  the 
Western  World  with  it.  from  the  threat 
of  economic  disaster. 


In  response  to  the  question.  "If  you 
were  asked  if  these  are  major  bases- 
would  you.  based  on  Pentagon  assess- 
ment, describe  them  as  major  bases'" 
Colonel  Burke  replied  "Yes." 

Most  people  would  naturally  assume 
from  this  information  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  major  militai-y  base  at  Aden 
South  Yemen. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about 
the  military  base  situation  at  Berbera 
or  Umm  Qasr.  I  do  know  something  about 
Aden.  I  was  there  for  several  days  in 
May.  I  had  free  access  to  the  harbor 
areas,  and  looked  around  thoroughly. 

I  left  Aden  convinced  that  it  is  not 
a  military  base  for  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  other  foreign  nation.  Everything  I 
saw  and  heard  supported  this  belief. 

The  misstatement  probably  reflects  the 
excessive  zeal  of  some  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  make  a  case 
for  the  improvement  of  U.S.  naval  facili- 
ties in  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
Personally.  I  favor  the  Diego  Garcia 
improvement  and  have  so  voted  in  the 
House.  I  feel  that  this  U.S.  facility  makes 
for  stability  and  peace  in  that  area.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  serious  blunder  to  exaggerate 
Soviet  military  presence  in  that  area  as 
the  justification. 

It  is  particularly  unfortimate  to  por- 
tray Aden  as  the  locale  for  military  base 
operations.  It  is  an  unjustified  slur 
against  a  government  which.  I  believe, 
wishes  to  develop  better  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  a  country  which 
has  effectively  refused  to  be  the  base  for 
military  operations  of  any  foreign  nation, 
including  the  Soviet  Union, 

The  harbor  at  Aden,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  deepwater  ports  in  the  world, 
and  the  old  British  base  facilities  there 
are  presently  forlorn  and  neglected  to 
say  the  least.  The  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal  in  1967  brought  the  flow  of  ship- 
ping through  Aden  nearly  to  a  halt.  Aden 
was  once  a  vital  bunkering  and  supply 
base,  and  provided  the  British  with  some 
naval  repair  facilities.  Today,  bunkering, 
supply,  and  rep.-^ir  work  are  meager.  The 
harbor  and  dock  areas  are  nearly  de- 
serted and  show  clearly  the  protracted 
period  of  disuse. 

Our  intelligence  reports  confirm  what 
I  personally  observed.  On  August  1.  Sen- 
ator Symington  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  testimony  of  CIA 
Director  William  Colby  on  the  need  for 
the   U.S.   base  at  Diego  Garcia.   With 
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respect  to  South  Yemen,  Mr.  Colby 
stated: 

Repair  facilities  at  the  former  British  naval 
base  at  Aden  have  not  been  used  by  Soviet 
warships,  although  support  ships  and  occa- 
sionally small  warships  stop  there  for*  re- 
fueling and  replenishment.  Soviet  transports 
periodically  land  at  an  ex-RAF  airbase — now 
Aden's  International  Airport. 

Contrary  to  numerous  repwirts  about  So- 
cotra  (a  small  island  which  is  part  of  South 
Yemen),  the  barren  island  has  no  port  facil- 
ities or  fuel  storage  and  its  airstrip  is  a  small 
World  War  II  gravel  runway. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  are  not  likely  to 
acquire  substantially  better  naval  support 
facilities  for  their  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
area,  at  least  In  the  near  fviture.  There  seems 
to  be  little  prospect  for  routine  access  to 
large  shore  facilities — such  as  those  in  Singa- 
pore. India,  Sri  Lanka,  or  Aden — for  major 
repair  and  overhaul  of  warships. 

In  my  judgment,  the  People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Yemen  presents  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  creative 
diplomacy  which  has  become  the  hall- 
mark of  this  and  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. However,  this  opportunity  could 
easily  slip  by  if  strident  misstatements 
replace  studied  reason. 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brinkley>,  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  in- 
deed a  privilege  for  me,  yet  a  high  re- 
sponsibility, to  take  this  special  order 
in  behalf  of  our  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives. I  can  speak  with  Intimate 
knowledge  of  their  service  to  mankind 
and  of  their  tangible  contributions  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  America.  They  did  for 
us  that  which  no  one  else  was  willing  to 
do  at  places  off  the  big  road  such  as 
Bettstown.  in  Decatur  County,  Ga.,  where 
the  kerosene  lamp  has  been  replaced 
forever  and  where  Iced  tea  Is  now  avail- 
able to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor  alike. 
I  can  testify  to  the  continued  example 
of  service  with  which  I  am  personally 
familiar  in  Geogla.  The  leaders  of  Geor- 
gia's rural  electrics  have  long  displayed 
people  interest  and  special  consideration 
for  those  who  needed  that  Interest  most, 
and  they  still  possess  this  quality  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Our  rural  electrics  have  also  proven 
conclusively  that  they  are  one  area 
through  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  provide  to  the  Individual  citizen 
first-class  service — while  using  not  a 
penny  of  free  Government  grants  or 
handouts,  but  loans  which  are  repaid 
with  interest. 

Therefore.  I  emphatically  disapprove 
of  the  summary  of  proposed  rescissions 
and  Deferrals  submitted  bv  the  White 
House  which  include  $455,635,000  in  loan 
funds  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, to  be  rescinded. 


THE  HOUSE  CAN  RESPOND  TOMOR- 
ROW ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  INFLA- 
TION PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
his  Inflation  message  today  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  the  President  called 
upon  every  American  farmer  to  produce 
food  at  full  capacity.  Pull  food  produc- 
tion can  net  our  Nation  billions  of  dollars 
in  income  from  foreign  trade.  Mr.  Ford 
asked  Congress  to  unshackle  the  farmer 
from  obsolete  and  restrictive  laws  by  re- 
moving acreage  allotments  on  rice, 
among  other  commodities. 

H.R.  15263,  the  Rice  Act  of  1974,  is 
ready  for  action.  But,  the  rice  bill  Is  dead- 
locked in  the  Rules  Committee.  I  call 
upon  the  House  leadership  to  show  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  call  upon  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  show  their  good  will  to  wage  war 
against  Inflation.  Let  us  take  the  first 
step  tomorrow  by  scheduling  the  rice 
bill  for  immediate  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 


NATIONAL      CONDOMINIUM      AND 
TENANTS   RIGHTS   ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dominick  V. 
Daniels)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  joining  with  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  in  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  go  far  in  protect- 
ing condominium  buyers  and  those  forced 
to  relocate  because  of  condominium  con- 
versions. 

In  less  than  a  decade,  condominiums 
have  already  rapidly  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  types  of  dwellings  being 
bought  by  Americans  today.  This  year 
over  243.00  newly  constructed  condomin- 
ium imits  have  already  been  built  in  the 
United  States  and  many  buildings  that 
once  rented  their  apartments  have  con- 
verted them  into  condominiums. 

With  the  rapid  rise  of  this  relatively 
new  type  of  housing  unit,  the  chances 
for  consumer  fraud  and  Irresponsible 
evictions  have  also  increased  In  large 
part  because  the  transactions  are  not 
fully  covered  by  traditional  property  law. 
Much  of  the  problem  faced  by  consumers 
extends  from  the  fact  that  laws  and  other 
regulations  vary  from  area  to  area  and 
prospective  buyers  receive  contradictory 
information  from  ill-informed  sales  per- 
sonnel and  other  officials  who  have  lim- 
ited or  outdated  knowledge  in  this  field. 

The  condominium  buyer  may  find  him- 
self paying  more  than  he  expected  for 
lease  of  land,  mamtenance,  control  of 
utilities  and  other  areas  if  he  does  not 
investigate  thoroughly  before  he  makes  a 
decision.  Unfortunately,  less  than  10 
States  have  comprehensive  laws  in  this 
fleld  and  only  two  or  three  have  any 
legislation  covering  those  persons  dis- 
placed by  condominium  conversion. 

Others  are  also  victims  of  the  condo- 
minium boom.  Senior  citizens  and  the 
poor  often  times  find  themselves  ad- 
versely affected  by  relocation  forced 
upon  them  by  such  conversions.  Many, 
who  once  felt  secure  in  their  apartments 
are  now  faced  with  a  move  that  could 
cause  undue  financial  and  emotional 
hardships  and  physical  illness  if  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  condominium 
prices.  The  matter  is  further  compli- 


cated by  the  widespread  discrimination 
against  senior  citizens  and  the  poor  in 
obtaining  mortgages  for  condominiums. 
Our  poor  and  elderly  citizens  are  being 
displaced  and  there  are  limited  areas  to 
which  they  can  afford  to  move.  With  in- 
flation and  the  high  cost  of  living  today 
many  of  these  responsible  citizens  are 
now  pl£u;ed  in  jeopardy. 

Consumer  protection  has  advanced  in 
many  fields  and  it  Is  our  obligation  to 
carry  on  this  work.  Neither  can  our 
elderly  and  poor  be  neglected.  By  taking 
this  action  today,  we  hop>e  that  it  will 
indicate  to  the  elderly  and  ix>or,  con- 
sumers and  condominium  builders  alike 
that  we  are  serious  about  our  commit- 
ment to  fair  and  just  legislation  con- 
cerning condominium  and  tenant  pro- 
tection. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  jom  with  me  and 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  support- 
ing the  Rosenthal  bill. 


RESPONSE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
WAMPLER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaxer,  our  colleague. 
William  C.  Wampler.  was  kind  enough 
to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  his  remarks 
before  he  inserted  them  m  today's  Con- 
gressional Record,  permitting  me  to 
respond. 

He  takes  exception  in  his  remarks  to 
my  calling  for  an  additional  tax  on  cig- 
arettes with  the  money  to  be  used  for 
cancer  research.  In  his  statement,  he 
says: 

Despite  Mr.  Koch's  Indictment  of  cigarette 
smoking,  the  cause  of  cancer  la  unknown. 

Apparently  Mr.  Wampler,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  a  smoker — I  am  not;  I  gave  it 
up  22  years  ago  and  do  not  regret  it — 
still  believes  that  cigarette  smoking  Is 
not  harmful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  he  would  read 
the  warning  on  each  pack  of  cigarettes 
put  there  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States.  He  like  so  many  others 
will  not  read  the  warning  or  refuses  to 
recognize  its  validity.  Sometimes  the 
Government  has  to  help  those  who  will 
not  help  themselves.  And  were  we  to  put 
an  additional  2-cent  tax  on  cigarettes 
and  raise  $600  million  more  for  cancer 
research  we  will  hopefully  be  achieving 
a  cancer  cure  sooner.  Finally,  Congress- 
man Wampler  objects  that  taxmg  ciga- 
rette smokers  is  unfair.  He  says: 

.  .  smokers  are  already  contributing  more 
money  to  cancer  research  than  nonsmokers. 

Let  me  say  to  Mr.  Wampler,  many  of 
those  smokers  will  ultimately  nnd  im- 
fortunately  have  the  2  cents  returned  to 
them  some  time  in  the  future  when  that 
cancer  cure  comes. 


WE  MUST  ACT  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previotis  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  months,  the  Vietnam  vet- 
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erans  have  been  experiencing  yet  an- 
other frustration  in  theij  readjustment 
to  civilian  life — the  failufe  of  Congress 
to  pass  an  adequate  progftim  of  OI  edu- 
cational assistance  to  allow  them  to  pur- 
sue  their  education  andftralning  at  a 
time  of  soaring  educatioi^l  costs.  Since 
the   House  first  passed   M.R.    12628  on 
February  19  of  this  year.Jhese  veterans 
have  been  waiting  and  waiting  for  Con- 
gress to  complete  action  bn  this  crucial 
legislation  and  send  it  tq  the  President 
for  signature.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
our  veterans  cannot  and^  should  not  be 
forced  to  wait  any  long^.  In  just  the 
past  few  weeks,  I  have  ieceived  many 
letters  from  young  veterar*  in  my  State 
who  have  shared  with  melheir  frustra- 
tions with  the  way  Congres  has  treated 
a  program  that  is  essential lo  their  read- 
justment back  into  civlllaif  life.  Under- 
standably, they  view  Confress  with  a 
degree  of  cynicism. 

When  the  House  of  Relresentatives 
first  approved  this  bill,  it  authorized  an 
increase  In  monthly  paymerls  from  $220 
to  $250.  as  well  as  a  2-year  Jxtension  of 
the  delimiting  period 

When  the  Senate  considlred  the  bill 
in  June,  they  increased  subs  ;antially  the 
provisions  of  the  House-pas  ed  bill.  The 
Senate-passed  measure  ir  :reased  the 
monthly  allowance  to  $260  it  provided 
a  tuition  supplement  up  to  $  20  per  year; 
authorized  a  $2.000-per-y  ar  student 
loan  program  and  granted  a  i  additional 
9  months  of  educational  entitlement 
above  the  36  months  author  zed  by  cur- 
rent law. 

Because  of  the  excessive  lelay  in  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  th  s  bill,  it  be- 
came nece.ssary  to  enact  th  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  8-year  delimi  ,ing  date  as 
a  separate  measure  in  orde  •  to  protect 
the  rights  of  many  thousand  of  veterans 
who  were  facing  the  expira  ion  date  of 
their  entitlement. 

In  the  ensuing  House  and  senate  con- 
ference to  resolve  the  differei  ces  between 
the  two  versions  of  H.R.  l:  628.  it  was 
agreed  to  authorize  a  $270  nonthly  al- 
lowance: to  provide  a  $1,000  mnual  stu- 
dent loan  program;  and  to  a  ithorize  the 
9-month  additional  educatU  lal  entitle- 
ment. 

The  conference  report  wi  s  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  August  20,.  3ut  was  re- 
jected in  the  House  on  a  pc  nt  of  order 
that  the  provisions  of  the  :ompromise 
bill  exceeded  the  monthly  j  icreases  set 
forth  in  either  the  House  or  Jenate  bills 

In  a  last-ditch  effort  to  h  ive  an  edu- 
cational benefits  increase  ap  roved  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  f  11  term  of 
school,  the  House  immediate  ly  passed  a 
new  bill  which  the  Senate  a  ibsequently 
revised. 

What  we  have  before  us  iiis  week  is 
the  conference  version.  It  prAides  an  in- 
crease in  educational  benefitjfor  all  vet- 
erans other  than  those  parfcipating  in 
vocational  education  by  23|percent-  it 
extends  training  from  36  nfcnths  to  45 
months  for  those  veterans  fursuing  an 
undergraduate  degree:  it  Jso  permits 
loans  up  to  1600  a  year  If  |he  veteran 
cannot  obtain  funds  from  otuer  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  ttten  enough 
delay  in  enacting  this  meas^e  Into  law. 
Millions  of  our  veterans  e^e  awaiting 
Congress"   prompt   action   id  approving 


H  R.  12628.  and  I  urge  that  we  wait  no 
longer.  We  must  act  now  to  be  respon- 
sive! 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  TO  COPE 
WITH  COAL  SHORTAGES 

<Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.   BINGHAM.    Mr.   Speaker,   there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  United 
Mine    Workers    will    begin    a    national 
strike  on  November  12;  a  strike  that.  If 
it  takes  place,  will  shut  down  as  much 
as  80  percent  of  U.S.  coal  production, 
denying  the  Nation  three  times  as  much 
energy  per  day  as  last  winter's  oil  em- 
bargo.  Management   and   labor   are  at 
the  bargaining  table  trying  to  hammer 
out  an  agreement,   and   I  support  the 
UMW's  efforts  to  obtain  a  contract  com- 
parable to  that  of  other  Industrial  work- 
ers.   Miners    presently    lag    far    behind 
auto  and  steel  workers  in  both  wages 
and  benefits,  and  are  suffering  dispro- 
portionately from  inflation  as  a  result. 
Both  sides  are  negotiating  in  good  faith, 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  our  energy 
problems,  but  the  process  is  likely  to  con- 
sume quite  a  bit  of  time,  and  there  Is  no 
guarantee     that     agreement     will     be 
reached  before  the  November  12  deadline. 
If  there  is  a  strike,  Arnold  Miller,  UMW 
president,  is  reported  to  be  doubtful  that 
miners  will  respond  to  a  Taft-Hartley  in- 
junction to  return  to  work.  It  seems  like- 
ly that  we  will  soon  be  facing  yet  another 
dimension    of    the    energy    crisis — this 
time  in  coal. 

Stockpiles  at  utilities  and  factories  are 
low.  while  prices  are  sky  high,  and  we 
can  anticipate  a  vertical  takeoff  in 
prices  just  before  or  during  a  strike.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  Government  to  be 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  problems  this 
situation  will  present.  That  is  why  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  legislation  later  this 
week  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Federal 
Energy  Administrator  to  allocate  and 
set  prices  for  coal  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tionwide di.sruption  in  coal  production 
caused  by  a  labor  dispute. 

I  have  made  an  extensive  search  of 
present  law.  and  I  have  concluded  that 
the  President  would  be  on  very  shaky 
legal  grounds  if  he  tried  to  take  these  ac- 
tions based  solely  on  his  present  author- 
ity. While  there  are  three  national  emer- 
gencies still  technically  in  effect  which 
would  allow  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  to  be  employed  to  allocate  coal, 
it  is  highly  doubtful  that  price  controls 
could  also  be  established.  Even  alloca- 
tion of  coal  throughout  the  economy 
would  be  stretching  the  powers  of  this 
act,  which  was  a  wartime  measure  de- 
signed only  to  meet  the  Nation's  defense 
needs.  Broader  interpretations  of  that 
authority  have  been  the  subject  of  in- 
creasing controversy  in  recent  years. 

A  coal  strike  could  so  seriously  dis- 
rupt the  private  and  public  sectors  of  our 
economy,  and  its  consequences  demand 
such  forceful  action,  that  the  Federal 
Government's  response  must  not  be 
based  on  some  broad,  ill -defined  Execu- 
tive authority  delegated  vears  and  years 
ago.  It  would  only  fuel  the  fires  of  con- 
troversy and  increase  the  strain  on  a 


constitutional  system  forced  to  cope  with 
unprecedented  emergency  situations. 

I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  grant  authority  to  a  selected 
Executive  agency  to  meet  these  specific 
problems,  and  to  provide  clear  guide- 
lines as  to  how  the  Government  should 
act.  My  bills  will  take  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Energy  Supply  and  Envl- 
ronmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974.  and 
to  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973.  and  will  be  aimed  at  accom- 
plishing exactly  the  goals  I  have  Just 
outlined. 

Let  me  say  a  word  here  about  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process.  My  record  will 
show,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  c<Mislst- 
ently  supported  labor  viewpoints  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  do  not  like  to  inter- 
fere with  collective  bargaining.  That  is 
why,  in  this  case,  I  would  oppose  a  Taft- 
Hartley  injunction,  and  I  would  favor  ac- 
tion to  help  the  Nation  cope  with  a  sharp 
drop  in  coal  production  while  negotia- 
tions go  forward.  I  think  we  ought  to  let 
management  and  the  UMW  settle  the 
problems  caused  by  low  wages  and  bene- 
fits while  the  government  takes  measures 
to  insure  that  people  do  not  freeze  or 
go  without  electricity.  There  is  no  way 
to  avoid  some  economic  disruption,  but 
I  believe  that  my  proposal  will  minimize 
it  and  meet  the  problem  in  the  fairest 
possible  way. 

Just  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of 
the  matter,  I  want  to  point  out  that  50 
percent  of  U.S.  electrical  generation  is 
coal-fueled.  Many  industries,  particular- 
ly steel  and  automobile  manufacturers, 
are  partially  coal  dependent.  Prisons, 
hospitals,  schools,  public  facilities,  and 
1.8  million  homeowTiers  burn  coal  direct- 
ly for  heat. 

All  users  have  been  faced  recently  with 
steep  price  rises,  while  coal  company 
profits  are  also  on  the  increase.  The 
average  price  for  all  coal  rose  64.3  per- 
cent between  May  1973  and  May  1974. 
The  price  of  spot  coal — coal  bought  on 
the  market,  not  delivered  under  previous 
contract — has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  year,  and  will  undoubtedly  skyrocket 
in  the  event  of  a  strike.  Most  smaller 
users  depend  on  spot  coal,  and  even 
utilities  buy  20  percent  of  their  coal  on 
the  spot  market.  This  highlights  the  need 
for  pricing  authority  as  well  as  allo- 
cation: it  does  you  no  good  to  have  coal 
available  to  you  if  you  can  not  afford 
it.  My  legislation  will  propose  that  if  a 
strike  occurs,  the  price  will  be  frozen  at 
a  level  not  higher  than  that  which  pre- 
vailed one  month  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  strike. 

The  FEA  appears  to  be.  and  this  is 
understandable,  reluctant  to  get  into  the 
coal  rationing  business.  But  I  have  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  better 
way  to  serve  the  needs  of  coal  users. 
Previous  experience  with  voluntary  con- 
trols— no  matter  how  much  jawboning 
accompanies  them — indicates  that  they 
are  unsatisfactory,  to  put  it  gently. 

It  could  also  increase  the  demand  for 
other  fuels,  such  as  oil,  and  drive  those 
prices  up  as  well,  with  consequent 
further  profits  to  the  oil  companies.  I 
am  convinced  that  Government  must 
have  more  effective  powers  at  hand,  and 
the  only  such  powers  are  mandatory  al- 
location and  price  controls. 
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stockpiles  of  coal  have  been  seriously 
depleted.  The  latest  information  avail- 
able indicates  that  the  average  utility's 
supplies  would  last  about  2  months;  a 
90-day  stockpile  Is  considered  desirable. 
This  average  hides  the  fact  that  some 
utilities  and  factories,  particularly  in  the 
Southeast,  are  in  much  worse  shape,  with 
stockpiles  which  would  last  only  2  weeks 
or  less.  Supplies  at  New  York  utilities 
would  last  about  60  days,  but  steel  mills 
would  t)e  forced  to  close  if  there  is  a 
strike.  Nationally,  steel  mill  stockpiles 
of  coking  coal  are  expected  to  average 
between  10  and  20  days  by  November  12. 
There  are  many  users  completely  with- 
out stockpiles — institutional  users,  small 
businessmen,  and  homeowners — and 
these  are  the  people  who  will  most  need 
Government  assistance. 

Most  of  our  coal  Is  mined  In  the  East, 
where  the  UMW  Is  strongest.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  U.S.  coal  production  in 
1973  was  from  UMW  mines,  and  UMW 
strength  has  increased  somewhat  this 
year.  Most  nonunion  mines  are  in  the 
West,  and  most  of  them  are  under  con- 
tract to  Western  and  Midwestern  power 
companies.  Much  Western  coal  caimot 
be  burned  in  Eastern  facilities,  not  only 
because  the  sulfur  content  is  too  high 
to  comply  with  emissions  standards,  but 
also  because  coal  boilers  are  built  for  coal 
of  specific  composition,  and  many  boilers 
in  the  East  just  cannot  handle  Western 
coal  without  frequent  shutdowns  for 
cleaning  and  maintenance.  This  suggests 
that  a  simple  diversion  of  Western  coal 
to  the  East  would  not  solve  supply  prob- 
lems in  the  event  of  a  strike.  Further 
complications  result  from  the  poor  con- 
dition of  some  20  percent  of  our  railroad 
track,  on  which  coal  transportation  de- 
pends. Speed  Is  limited  to  10  miles  per 
hour  or  less  on  8,300  out  of  38,000  miles 
of  track,  mostly  in  the  East  and  Mid- 
west— and  great  difficulties  would  be 
caused  by  incompatible  railroad  equip- 
ment on  western  and  eastern  lines. 
Clearly,  a  carefully  planned  redistribu- 
tion of  stockpiles  within  the  eastern 
region  will  be  necessary. 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  coal  must  be 
allocated  from  those  with  surplus  sup- 
plies to  those  facing  shortages,  and  prices 
must  be  regulated.  New  York  State  is 
already  beginning  to  allocate  coal  to 
homeowners,  hospitals,  and  small  retail- 
ers, under  special  authority  given  the 
Governor  last  year.  But  this  Is  a  na- 
tional problem,  and  wlU  have  to  be  solved 
on  a  national  basis.  In  cooperation  with 
State  authorities.  My  legislation  will  pro- 
vide that.  In  the  event  of  a  strike,  coal 
would  be  allocated  first  to  homeowners, 
second  to  Institutional  users,  third  to 
powerplants,  and  fourth  to  industrial  and 
commercial  users.  Coal  would  be  allo- 
cated from  the  spot  market  first,  and  sec- 
ond from  stockpiles.  Contracts  in  force 
would  be  Interfered  with  only  as  a  last 
resort.  I  believe  that  this  set  of  priorities 
would  provide  for  an  equitable  means  of 
sharing  available  coal,  and  no  user  need 
suffer  unduly  if  an  allocation  plan  under 
these  guidelines  is  carefully  put  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  grant 
of  specific  authority,  with  guidelines  for 
Its  application,  Is  absolutely  necessary  if 
this  NaUon  Is  to  deal  effectively  with 


shortages  resulting  from  a  national  coal 
strike.  Let  me  reiterate  that  Presidential 
emergency  powers  ought  not  to  be  in- 
voked— Congress  would  be  shirking  its 
responsibility  If  It  were  to  sit  back  and 
wait  for  Presidential  action. 

In  President  Ford's  economic  address 
to  the  Congress  this  afternoon,  he  hinted 
broadly  that  he  would  use  the  Defense 
Production  Act  to  allocate  scarce  majte- 
rials  for  energy  development.  For  the 
reasons  alraoidy  stated,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  same  authority  can  or  should 
be  used  to  allocate  and  freeze  prices  on 
coal. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce  to  consider  this 
matter  Immediately.  The  Congress  must 
insist  that  the  administration  focus  on 
how  this  Nation  will  cope  with  a  major 
disruption  in  the  supply  of  coal  In  the 
weeks  ahead.  Congressional  prodding  can 
force  the  administration  to  consider  the 
legislation  I  will  Introduce  and  decide 
what  changes  or  additions  may  be  desir- 
able. Action  begvm  now  will  make  possible 
enactment  of  legislation  Immediately 
after  the  November  elections,  and  there- 
by avoid  cold,  dark  homes  and  closed 
factories  this  winter. 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  more, 
during  the  silly  season,  namely  the  great 
election  process,  a  few  people  desire  to 
know  how  much  money  a  Congressman 
has.  They  are  only  interested  in  the  elec- 
tion year  so  I  shall  be  brief. 

Total  gross  Income  before  deductions: 
$52,737.47. 

Congressional  salary,  $42,500. 

Dividends  from  stocks,  $2,284.46. 

Other  Income — Interest  on  savings, 
bonds,  et  cetera.  $2,967.78. 

Income  from  State  police  annuity, 
S4  985  23 

After  deductions,  Including  salary, 
Interest  on  mortgage,  medical  expenses, 
real  estate  tax,  and  Interest  on  other 
items  I  paid  Federal  income  tax  of 
$11,870.40. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  355 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  bill  (S.  355)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  to  promote  traflSc  safety  by 
providing  that  defects  and  failures  to 
comply  with  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards shall  be  remedied  without  charge 
to  the  owner,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONFERBNCE  REPORT  (H.  RcPT.  No.  93-1452) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  366) 
to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  19fl6  to  promote  traffic 
safety  by  providing  that  defects  and  failures 
to  comply  with  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards shall  be  remedied  without  charge  to  the 
owner,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 


That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor 
Vehicle  and  Schoolbus  Safety  Amendments 
of  1974". 

TITLE  I— MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY 
Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  Ai»pbop«iations 

Section  121  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986  (16  U.SC 
1409)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  > 

"Sec.  121.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act.  not  to  exceed  $55,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  not 
to  exceed  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976." 
Sec.  102.  Notification  and  Remedy. 

(a)       REQOniEMENT      OF      NOTIFICATION      AND 

REMEDY.— Title  I  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15  U.S.C 
1391.  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  113  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
title  the  following  new  part : 
"Pakt  B — DiacovMiY.  Notification,  and  Rem- 
edy OF  Motor  Vehicix  Defects 
"KonriCATioN     respecting     manttfacxttrer's 

FDronfc  OF  defect  or  fau-ttre  to  co»cplt 

"Sec.  151.  If  a  manufacturer — 

"(1)  obtains  knowledge  that  any  motor 
vehicle  or  Item  of  replacement  equipment 
manufactured  by  him  contains  a  defect  and 
determines  In  good  faith  that  such  defect 
relates  to  motor  vehicle  -safety;  or 

"(2)  determines  In  good  faith  that  such 
vehicle  or  Item  of  replacement  equipment 
does  not  comply  with  an  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  103  of  this  Act. 
he  shall  furnish  notification  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  owners,  purchasers,  and  dealers. 
In  accordance  with  section  153,  and  he  shall 
remedy  the  defect  or  failure  to  comply  in 
accordance  with  section  154. 
"notification  respecting  secretary's  find- 
ing OF  defect  or  failure  to  comply 

"Sec.  152.  (a)  If  through  testing.  Ir.spec- 
tlon.  Investigation,  or  research  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  examination  of  com- 
munications under  section  158(a)(1),  or 
otherwise,  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  replacement  equip- 
ment— 

"(1)  does  not  comply  with  an  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  103  of  this 
Act:  or 

"(2)  contains  a  defect  which  relates  to 
motor  vehicle  safety; 

he  shall  immediately  notify  the  manu- 
facturer of  such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of 
rejlacement  equipment  of  such  determina- 
tion, and  shall  publish  notice  of  such  deter- 
mination in  the  Federal  Register  The 
notification  to  the  manufacturer  shall 
include  all  Information  upon  which  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  Is  based 
Such  notification  (including  such  informa- 
tion) shall  be  available  to  any  interested 
person,  subject  to  section  158(a)(2)(B). 
The  Secretary  shall  afford  such  manufac- 
turer an  opportunity  to  present  data,  views, 
and  arguments  to  establish  that  there  Is  no 
defect  or  failure  to  comply  or  that  the 
alleged  defect  does  not  affect  motor  vehicle 
safety;  and  shall  afford  other  interested  per- 
sons an  opportunity  to  present  data,  views, 
and  arguments  respecting  the  determination 
of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  If.  after  such  presentations  by  the 
manufacturer  and  Interested  persons,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  vehicle  or 
Item  of  replacement  equipment  does  not 
comply  with  an  applicable  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard,  or  contains  a  defect 
which    relates   to   motor   vehicle   safety,    the 
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faniifacttirer  (l( 
ksp«ctlng  such 
t  equipment  to 
lers  In  accord - 
(2)  to  remedy 
iply  In  accord - 


IM  or  NOTICE 

tlon  required  by 
a  defect  In  or 
vehicle  or  Item 
(hall  contain,  in 
Ts  as  the  Secre- 
.tlon— 


Secretary  shall  order  the 
to      furnish      notiflcatlon 
vehicle  or  item  of  replacem^ 
owners,   purchasers,   and   d 
ance   with   section    153.   an 
such  defect  or  faihire  to  c 
ance  with  section  154 

"CONTENTS,  TIME,  AND  T 

■Sec  153  (a)  The  notifi. 
section  151  or  152  respectl 
failure  to  comply  of  a  mot 
of  replacement  equipment 
addition  to  such  other  mat 

tary  may  prescribe  by  regu     

■■{It  a  clear  description  |f  sLch  defect  or 
failure  to  comply;  | 

"(21  an  evaluation  of  thfc  risk  to  motor 
vehicle  safety  reasonably  refeted  to  such  de- 
fect or  failure  to  comply;        I 

•'3)  a  statement  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  obtain  remedy  of'  such  defect  or 
failure  to  comply; 

••(4)  a  statement  that  th  manufacturer 
furnishing  the  notification  nu  cause  such 
defect  or  failure  to  comply  :o  be  remedied 
without  charge  pursuant  to  lection  154- 

"(5)  the  earliest  date  (s  >eclfled  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  second  and  third  sentences 
of  section  154(b)  (2) )  on  wh  ch  such  defect 
or  failure  to  comply  will  be  emedled  with- 
out charge  and.  In  the  cas  of  tires  the 
period  during  which  such  d(  feet  or  failure 
to  comply  will  be  remedied  -Ithout  charee 
pursuant  to  section  154;  and 

"(6)  a  description  of  the  p  ocedure  to  be 
fol  owed  by  the  recipient  of  t  >e  notification 
in  informing  the  Secretary  whi  never  a  manu- 
facturer, distributor,  or  dea  er  falls  or  Is 
unable  to  remedy  without  cha  ge  such  defect 
or  failure  to  comply. 

,c,"".Z?^  notification  requi   ed  by  section 

151  or  152  shall  be  furnished— 

■■(I)  within  a  reasonable  i  me  after  the 
manufacturer  nrst  makes  a  letermlnatlon 
with  respect  to  a  defect  or  fal  jre  to  comply 
under  .cect  Ion  151:  or  *^^ 

"(2)  within  a  reaconahle  tU  le  (prescribed 
^Z.  ,  !  ^''^t  '■v>  after  the  r  anufacturers 
r«T-elpt  of  notice  of  the  Seci  itarv's  deter- 
mination pursuant  to  section  62  that  there 
Is  a  defect  or  failure  to  compi  . 
,^,"^*  7?„*  "o" fixation  requlj  -a  by  section 
J5I  or  152  With  resoect  to  a  „otcr  vehicle 
or  item  of  replacement  equlpi  lent  shall  be 
accomplished— 

'(11  In  the  case  of  a  mot<  r  vehicle  bv 
first  class  mall  to  each  pe  son  who  t<i 
registered  under  State  law  as  the  owner  of 
such  vehicle  and  whose  nam<  and  address 
Is  rea.sonably  ascertainable  b  the  manu- 
facturer through  State  records  or  other 
sources  available  to  him; 

t.,  '^J  '«"  ^^*  '^'^  °^  *  "lo^  f  vehicle,  or 
tire,  by  first  class  mall  to  the  1  rst  purchaser 
(or  if  a  more  recent  purchase  Is  known  to 
the  manufacturer,  to  the  mos  recent  pur- 
chaser known  to  the  manufact  irer)  of  each 
such  vehicle  or  tire  contalnin  such  defect 
cr  failure  to  comply,  unless  tie  registered 
owner  (if  any)  of  such  vehlcl  was  notified 
under   naratrraph    (1); 

■■(3)  In  the  case  of  an  item  q  reolacement 
equipment  (other  than  a  tlre»  (A)  by  first 
class  mall  to  the  most  rec<  it  purcha.ser 
Known  to  the  manufacturer;  and  (B)  If 
he  Secretary  det«rmlne8  that  ;  Is  necessary 
In  the  Interest  of  motor  vehl  le  safety  bv 
public  notice  In  such  manner  •  is  the  S«cre. 
tary  may  order  after  consultal  on  with  the 
manufacturer; 

"(4)  by  certmed  mall  or  oler  more  ex- 
peditious means  to  the  dealerlor  dealers  of 
such  manufacturer  to  whom  sih  motor  ve- 
hicle or  replacement  equlpm  nt  was  de- 
livered: and 

'■(5)  by  certified  mall  to  th«  Secretary  if 
section  151  applies  ^ 

In  the  caM  of  a  tire  which  coni  ains  a  defect 
or  failure  to  comply  (or  of  a  I  lotor  vehicle 
on  which  such  tire  waa  insUlli  1  aa  original 
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equipment),  the  manufacturer  who  U  re- 
quired to  provide  notincation  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  may  elect  to  provide  such 
notincation  by  certified  mall. 

REMEDY   OF  DEFECT  OR  FAILURE  TO  COMPLT 

"Sec.  154.  (a)  (1)  If  notification  Is  required 
under  section  151  or  by  an  order  under  sec- 
tion 152(b)  with  respect  to  any  motor  vehicle 
or  Item  of  replacement  equipment  which  falls 
to  comply  with  an  applicable  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  or  contains  a  defect 
which  relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety,  then 
the  manufacturer  of  each  such  motor  vehicle 
or  item  of  replacement  equipment  presented 
for    remedy    pursuant    to    such    notification 
mall  cause  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply 
in  such  motor  vehicle  or  such  Item  of  replace- 
ment   equipment    to    be    remedied    without 
charge.  In  the  case  of  notification  required 
by  an  order  under  section   152(b)     the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  apply  during  any 
period    during    which    enforcement    of    the 
order   has   been   restrained   In   an   action   to 
which  .section  155(a)  applies  or  if  such  order 
has  been  set  aside  in  such  an  action. 

"(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle 
presented  for  remedy  pursuant  to  such  noti- 
fication, the  manufacturer  (subject  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section)  shall  cause  the 
\ehlcle  to  be  remedied  by  whichever  of  the 
following  means  he  elects: 

"(I)    By  repairing  such  vehicle. 
"(II)    By     replacing     such     motor     vehicle 
without  charge,  with  an  Identical  or  reacon- 
ablv  enulvalent  vehicle. 

"(ill)  By  refunding  the  purchase  price  of 
such  motor  vehicle  In  full,  less  a  reasonable 
a.lowance  for  depreciation. 
Reolacement  or  refund  may  be  subject  to 
siich  conditions  Imposed  by  the  manu- 
facturer as  the  Secretary  may  permit  by 
regulation  ' 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  Item  of  reolace- 
ment equipment  the  manufacturer  shall  (at 
his  election)  cause  either  the  repair  of  such 
Item  of  replacement  equipment,  or  the  re- 
placement of  such  Item  of  replacement 
equipment  without  charge  with  an  identical 
or  reasonably  equivalent  l-.em  of  replacement 
equipment 

"(3)  The  dealer  who  effects  remedy  pur- 
suant to  this  section  without  charge  shall 
receive  fair  and  equitable  reimbursement  for 
sif-h  remedy  from  the  manufacturer 

"(4)   The  reqiilrement  of  this  section  that 
remedy  be  provided  without  charge  shall  not 
apply   If   the   motor   vehicle   or   item   of   re- 
placement equipment  was  purchased  by  the 
first  purchaser  more   than   8  calendar  years 
(3  calendar  years  In  the  case  of  a  tire  Includ- 
ing an  original  equipment  tire)   before  (A) 
notification  respecting  the  defect  or  failure 
to  comply  Is  furnished  pursuant  to  section 
151    or  (B)   the  SecreUry  orders  such  notin- 
cation under  section  152.  whichever  Is  earlier. 
"(SKA)   The  manufacturer  of  a  tire  (in- 
cluding  an    original    equipment    tire)    pre- 
sented for  remedy  by  an  owner  or  purchaser 
purauant  to  notification   under  section   153 
Shall   not  be  obligated   to  remedv  such   tire 
If  such  tire  Is  not  presented  for  remedv  dur- 

"i*',!!*';?""^*''  P*""'*^  beginning  on  the  later 
Of  (I)  the  date  on  which  the  owner  or  pur- 
chaser received  such  notification  or  (11)  if 
the  manufacturer  elects  replacement,  the 
date  on  which  the  owner  or  purchaser  re- 
ceived notice  that  a  replacement  tire  Is  avail- 
able. 

"(B)  If  the  manufacturer  elects  replace- 
ment and  If  a  replacement  tire  Is  not  In  fact 
ava  ab  e  during  the  60-day  period,  then  the 
limitation  under  subparagraph  (A)  on  the 
manufacturers  remedy  obligation  shall  be 
applicable  only  if  the  manufacturer  provides 
a  notification  (subsequent  to  the  notification 
provided  under  subparagraph  (A)«li))  that 
replacement  tires  are  to  be  available  dtirlna 
a  later  60-day  period  (beginning  after  such 
subsequent  notification),  and  In  that  case 
the  manufacturers  obligation  shall  be  llm- 
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ited  to  tires  presented  for  remedy  durlnir 
the  later  60-day  period  if  the  tires  are  in  fact 
available  during  that  period. 

"(b)(1)     Whenever    a    manufacturer    has 
elected  under  subsection  (a)  to  cause  the  re- 
pair  of  a  defect  In  a  motor  vehicle  or  item 
of  replacement  equipment  or  of  a  failure  of 
such  vehicle  or  item  of  replacement  to  com- 
ply  with  a  motor  vehicle  safety  sUndard. 
and  he  has  failed  to  cause  such  defect  or 
failure  to  comply  to  be  adequately  repaired 
within  a  reasonable  time,  then  (A)   he  shall 
cause  the  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  replace- 
ment equipment  to  be  replaced  with  an  Iden- 
tical or  reasonably  equivalent  vehicle  or  Item 
of  replacement  equipment  without  charge 
or  (B)    (In  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  and 
If  the  manufacturer  so  elects)  he  shall  cause 
the  purchase  price  to  be  refunded  In  full 
less  a  reasonable  allowance  for  depreciation' 
Failure  to  adequately  repair  a  motor  vehicle 
or  Item  of  replacement  equipment  within  60 
days  after   tender  of  the  motor  vehicle  or 
item   of   replacement   equipment   for   repair 
shall  be  prima  fade  evidence  of  failure  to 
repair  within  a  reasonable  time;  unless  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  60  day  period  the 
SecreUry.  by  order,  extends  such  60-day  pe- 
riod for  good  cause  shown  and  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  'tender'  does  not  Include  presenting 
a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  replacement 
equipment  for  repair  prior  to  the  earliest 
date  specified  in  the  notification  pursuant 
to  section  153(a)  on  which  such  defect  or 
failure  to  comply  will  be  remedied  without 
charge,  or  (if  notification  was  not  afforded 
pursuant  to  section  153(a))  prior  to  the 
date  specified  In  any  notice  required  to  be 
given  under  section  155(d).  In  either  case 
such  date  shall  be  specified  by  the  manu- 
facturer and  shall  be  the  earliest  date  on 
which  parts  and  facilities  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  available.  Such  date  shall  be 
subject  to  disapproval  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  manufacturer  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  a  copy  of  hts  program  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  remedying  any  defect  or 
failure  to  comply,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
make  the  program  available  to  the  public 
Notice  of  such  availability  shall  be  published 
*n  the  Federal  Register. 

"ENFORCEMENT    OF    NOTIFICATION    AND    REMEDY 
ORDERS 

""Sec.  155.  (a)(1)  An  action  under  section 
n0(a)    to  restrain   a   violation    of  an  order 
issued  under  section  152(b) ,  or  under  section 
109  to  collect  a  civil  penalty  with  respect  to 
a  violation  of  such  an  order,  or  any  other 
civil   action  with  respect  to  such  an  order 
may  be  brought  only  In  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  United  States  district  court  for  a  Judicial 
district  In  the  State  of  Incorporation  Cf  pny) 
of  the  manufacturer  to  which  the  order  ap- 
plies;   unless   on   motion   of   any   party   the 
court  orders  a  change  of  venue  to  any  other 
district    court    fcr    good    cause    shown.    All 
actions     (inclvdlne     enforcement     actions) 
brought  with  re':'iert  to  the  same  order  vnder 
section  152(b)    shall  be  consolidated  in  an 
action  In  a  single  Judicial  district.  In  accord- 
ance with  an  order  of  the  court  In  which  the 
nrst  such  action  Is  brought  (or  If  such  first 
action   Is   transferred   to  another  court,  by 
order  of  such  other  court ) . 

"(2)  The  court  shall  expedite  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  civil  action  to  which  this  subsec- 
tion applies. 

••(b)  If  a  civil  action  which  relates  to  an 
order  under  section  152(b).  and  to  which 
subsection  (a)  of  thU  section  applies,  has 
been  commenced,  the  Secretary  may  order 
the  manufacturer  to  Issue  a  provisional  noti- 
ncation which  shall  conUln— 

"(A)  a  statement  that  the  Secretary  has 
determined  that  a  defect  which  relates  to 
motor  vehicle  safety,  or  failure  to  comply 
with  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard. 
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e.xlsts.  and  that  the  manufacturer  is  contest- 
ing such  determination  in  a  proceeding  In  a 
United  States  district  court, 

"(B)  a  clear  description  of  the  Secretary's 
stated  basis  for  bis  determination  that  there 
Is  such  a  defect  or  failure. 

"(C)  the  Secretary's  evaluation  of  the  risk 
to  motor  vehicle  safety  reasonably  related  to 
such  defect  or  failure  to  comply, 

"(D)  any  measures  which  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary  are  necessary  to  avoid  an 
unreasonable  hazard  resulting  from  the  de- 
fect or  failure  to  comply, 

"(E)  a  statement  that  the  manufacturer 
will  cause  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply  to 
be  remedied  without  charge  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 154,  but  that  this  obligation  of  the 
manufacturer  is  conditioned  on  the  outcome 
of  the  court  proceeding,  and 

"(F)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  regulation  or  In  such  order. 
Issuance  of  the  notification  under  this  sub- 
section does  not  relieve  the  manufacturer  of 
any  liability  for  failing  to  Issue  notification 
required  by  an  order  under  section  152(b). 

"(c)(1)  If  a  manufacturer  fails  to  notify 
owners  or  purchasers  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 153(c)  within  the  period  specified  under 
section  153(b),  the  court  may  hold  him  liable 
for  a  civil  penalty  with  respect  to  such  failure 
10  notify,  unless  the  manufacturer  prevails 
m  an  action  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  unless  the  court  in  such  an 
action  restrains  the  enforcement  of  such 
order  (in  which  case  he  shall  not  be  liable 
with  respect  to  any  period  for  which  the 
effectiveness  of  the  order  was  stayed).  The 
court  shall  restrain  the  enforcement  of  such 
an  order  only  if  it  determines  (A)  that  the 
failure  to  furnish  notification  is  reasonable, 
and  (B)  that  the  manufacturer  has  demon- 
strated that  he  Is  likely  to  prevail  on  the 
merits. 

"(2)  If  a  manufacturer  falls  to  notify 
owners  or  purchasers  as  required  by  an  order 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
csurt  may  hold  him  liable  for  a  civil  penalty 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  he  prevails 
in  an  action  (to  which  subsection  (a)  ap- 
plies) with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the 
order  Issued  under  section  152(b). 

'(d)  If  (i)  a  manufacturer  fails  with- 
in the  period  specified  in  section  153(b)  to 
comply  with  an  order  under  section  152(b) 
to  afford  notification  to  owners  and  pur- 
chasers, (ii)  a  civil  action  to  which  sub- 
section (a)  applies  is  commenced  with  re- 
spect to  such  order,  and  (ill)  the  Secretary 
prevails  In  such  action,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  order  the  manufacturer — 

"(I)  to  afford  notice  (which  notice  may  be 
combined  with  any  notice  required  by  an 
order  under  section  152(b)  to  each  owner, 
purchaser,  and  dealer  described  in  section 
153(c)  of  the  outcome  of  the  proceeding  and 
containing  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require; 

"(2)  to  specify  (In  accordance  with  the 
secoi^d  and  third  sentences  of  section  154 
ibn  the  earliest  date  on  which  such  defect 
or  failure  will  be  remedied  without  charge: 
and 

"i3)  if  notification  was  required  under 
subsection  (bi  of  this  section,  to  reimburse 
such  owner  or  pxirchaser  for  any  reasonable 
and  necessary  expends  (not  In  excess  of  any 
amount  specified  in  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary! which  are  incurred  (A)  by  such  owner 
or  purchaser;  (B)  for  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing the  defect  or  failure  to  comply  to  which 
the  order  relates:  and  (C)  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  such  notification  un- 
der subsection  (b)  was  required  to  be  issued 
and  ending  on  the  date  such  owmer  or  pur- 
chaser receives  notification  pursuant  to  thU 
subsection. 

'«EASONABLENESS  OF  NOTIFICATION  AND  REMEDY 

"Sec.  156.  Upon  petition  of  any  Interested 
person  or  on  his  own  motion,  the  Secretary 
may  hold  a  hearing  ;n  which  any  Interested 


person  (Including  a  manufacturer)  may 
make  oral  (as  well  as  written)  presentations 
of  data,  views,  and  arguments  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  manufacturer  has  reason- 
ably met  his  obligation  to  notify  under  sec- 
tion 151  or  152,  and  to  remedy  a  defect  or 
failure  to  comply  under  section  154.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  the  manufacturer  has 
not  reasonably  met  such  obligation,  he  shall 
order  the  manufacturer  to  take  specified 
action  to  comply  with  such  obligation:  and, 
in  aadltion,  the  Secretary  may  take  any  other 
action  authorized  by  this  title. 

"EXEMlrrlON    FOE    INCONSEQTTENTIAI.    DEFECT    OR 
FAILtJRE  TO  COMPLY 

"Sec.  157.  Upon  application  of  a  manufac- 
turer, the  Secretary  shall  exempt  such  manu- 
facturer from  any  requirement  under  this 
part  to  give  notice  with  respect  to,  or  to 
remedy,  a  defect  or  failure  to  comply,  if  he 
determines,  after  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter and  opportunity  for  interested  persons  to 
present  data,  views,  and  arguments,  that 
such  defect  or  failure  to  comply  is  Incon- 
sequential as  it  relates  to  motor  vehicle 
safety. 

"INFORMATION,    DISCLOSURE,    AND 
RECORDKEEPING 

"Sec.  158.  (a)  (1)  Every  manufacturer  shall 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  true  or  repre- 
sentative copy  of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and 
other  communications  to  the  dealers  of  such 
manufacturer  or  to  owners  or  purchasers  of 
motor  vehicle  or  replacement  equipment  pro- 
duced by  such  manufacturer  regarding  any 
defect  or  failure  to  comply  in  such  vehicle 
or  equipment  which  is  sold  or  serviced. 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  Secretary  shall  disclose  to  the 
public  so  much  of  any  information  which  is 
obtained  under  this  Act  and  which  relates 
to  a  defect  which  relates  to  motor  vehicle 
safety  or  to  a  failure  to  comply  with  an  ap- 
plicable Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ard, as  he  determines  will  assist  in  can-ylng 
out  the  purposes  of  this  part  or  as  may  be 
required  by  section  152. 

"(B)  Any  information  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  which  contains  or  relates  to 
a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in 
section  1905  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  purposes 
of  that  section  and  shall  not  be  disclosed; 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  dis- 
closure of  such  Information  Is  necessary  to 
carry  out   the   purposes  of  this  title. 

••(C)  Any  obligation  to  disclose  informa- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shaU  be  in  addi- 
tion to  and  not  in  lieu  of  the  requirements 
of  section  552  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(b)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehi- 
cles or  tires  shall  cause  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  records  of  the  name 
and  address  of  the  first  purchaser  of  each 
motor  vehicle  and  tire  produced  by  such 
maniifacturer.  To  the  extent  required  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary,  every  manufac- 
turer of  motor  vehicles  or  tires  shall  cause 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  rec- 
ords of  the  name  and  address  of  the  first 
purchaser  of  each  item  of  replacement  equip- 
ment other  than  a  tire  produced  by  such 
manufacturer.  The  Secretary  may,  by  rule, 
specify  the  records  to  be  established  and 
maintained,  and  reasonable  procedures  to 
be  followed  by  manufacturers  In  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  such  records.  Including 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  distributors  and 
dealers  tc  assist  manufacturers  to  secure 
the  Information  required  by  this  subsection; 
except  that  the  availability  or  not  of  such 
assistance  shall  not  affect  the  obligation  of 
manufacturers  under  this  subsection.  Such 
procedures  shall  be  reasonable  for  the  par- 
ticular type  of  motor  vehicle  or  tires  for 
which  they  are  prescribed,  and  shall  pro- 
vide reasonable  a.ssurance  that  customer 
lists  of  any  dealer  and  distributor,  and  simi- 
lar information,  will  not  be  made  available 
to  any  person  other  than  the  dealer  or  dis- 


tributor,   except    where    necessary    to   carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  part. 
"DEriNrnoNs 

"Sec.  159.  For  purposes  of  this  part: 

•■(  1 )  The  retreader  of  tires  shall  be  deemed 
the  manufacturer  of  tires  which  have  been 
retreaded. ,  and  the  brand  name  owner  of 
tires  marketed  under  a  brand  name  not 
owned  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  tire  shall 
be  deemed  the  manufacturer  of  tires  mar- 
keted under  such  brand  name. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary: 

"(A)  The  term  "original  equipment'  means 
an  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  ( includ- 
ing a  tire)  which  was  Installed  lu  or  on  a 
motor  vehicle  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  to 
the  first  purchaser. 

•'(B)  The  term  •replacement  equipment' 
means  motor  vehicle  equipment  (including 
a  tire)    other  than  original  equipment. 

"(C)  A  defect  in.  or  failure  to  comply  of, 
an  item  of  original  equipment  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  defect  in.  or  failure  to  com- 
ply of.  the  motor  vehicle  in  or  on  which  such 
equipment  was  installed  at  the  time  of  its 
delivery  to  the  first  purchaser. 

"(D)  If  the  manufacturer  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle is  not  the  manufacturer  of  original 
equipment  installed  in  or  on  such  vehicle 
at  the  time  of  its  deliverv-  to  the  first  pur- 
chaser, the  manufacturer  of  the  vehicle 
(rather  than  the  manufacturer  of  such 
equipment)  shall  be  considered  the  manu- 
facturer of  such  Item  of  equipment 

■■(3)  The  term  "first  purchaser'  means  first 
purchaser  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

"(4)  The  term  'adequate  repair'  does  not 
include  any  repair  which  results  In  substan- 
tially impaired  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle 
or  item  of  replacement  equipment. 

"EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS 

"Sec.  160.  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
not  create  or  affect  any  warranty  obligation 
under  State  or  Federal  law.  Consumer  reme- 
dies under  this  part  are  in  addiUon  to.  anc 
not  In  lieu  of.  any  other  right  or  remedy 
under  State  or  Federal  law." 

(b)  CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS. — 

( 1 )  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  m- 
serting  after  section  101  the  following: 

••Part  A — Qeneral  Provisions". 

(2)  Section  110(ct  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Actions"  and  Insertmg  m 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  section 
155(a).  actions". 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
defect  or  failure  to  comply  with  respect  to 
which  before  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
notification  was  issued  under  section  113(a) 
of  such  Act  or  was  required  to  be  issued  un- 
der section  113(e). 

Sec.  103.  Enforcement. 

la)   Prohibited  Acts. — 

(l)(a)  Section  108(a)  of  the  Nauonal 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  19M 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)  "  after  "Sec. 
108.  (a)",  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1). 
(2).  (3),  and  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B). 
(C).  and  (D).  respectively,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  (A)  No  manufacturer,  distnbu.or. 
dealer,  or  motor  vehicle  repair  business  shall 
knowingly  render  Inoperative,  in  whole  or 
part,  any  device  or  element  of  design  in- 
stalled on  or  in  a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  in  compliance  with 
an  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard,  unless  such  manufacturer,  distrib- 
utor, dealer,  or  repair  business  reasonably 
believes  "hat  such  vehicle  or  item  of  equip- 
ment will  not  be  used  i other  than  for  testing 
or  sl:nilar  purposes  in  the  course  of  main- 
tenance cr  repair)  during  the  time  such  de- 
vice or  element  of  design  is  rendered  inop- 
erative For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "motor  vehicle  repair  business"  means 
any  person  who  holds  himself  out  to  the  pub- 
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repairing  motor 
ulpment  for  com- 


llc  M   In   the   buslnen 
Teblcles  or  motor  vehicle 
pena*tlon. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  maf  by  regulation  ex- 
empt any  person  from  tl^s  paragraph  If  he 
determine!  that  such  exent)Uon  Is  consistent 
with  motor  vehicle  safety  and  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  The  Secretary  Snay  prescribe  reg- 
ulations defining  the  ter^  render  Inopera- 
tive", i 

"(C)  TT)ls  paragraph  shku  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  rendering  Inoperative  of  (II 
any  safetybelt  Interlock  Ots  defined  in  sec- 
tion 125(f)(1))  or  (11)  aiw  continuous  buz- 
zer ( as  defined  In  section  1  ^  ( f )  ( 4 ) )  designed 
to  Indicate  that  safety  befts  are  not  In  use. 

"(D)  Paragraph  (1)(A|  ^f  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  the  s«  e  or  offering  for 
sale  of  any  motor  vehicle  '  rhlch  has  such  a 
buzzer  or  Interlock  renderei  Inoperative  by  a 
dealer  at  the  request  of  tl  e  first  purchaser 
of  sucn  vehicle." 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  se  tlon  108  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  insen  ng  "  ( A ) "  after 
"Paragraph  (1)"  In  paragra  ihs  (I),  (2),  and 
(5)  of  such  subsection  and  m  Inserting  "(A) " 
after  'paragraph  (1)"  in  Mragraph  (3)  of 
such  subsection.  | 

(2)  Section  108(a)  of|  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (if  of  this  subsec- 
tion )  Is  amended —  | 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  |he  semicolon  In 
paragraph  (1)(B)  the  following:  "fall  to 
keep  specified  records  In  I  accordance  with 
such  section:  or  fall  or  refuse  to  permit 
Impounding,  as  required  ttnder  section  112 
(a);"  and  ; 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  en<^f  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  subparalpapb: 

"(E)  fall  to  comply  wlthjany  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  Issued  und<|'  section  112  or 
114:  and"  1 

(3)  Section  108(a)  (1)(D|  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:! 

"(D)   faU—  I 

"  ( 1 )   to  furnish  notlflcatlcli. 

"(11)  to  remedy  any  defict  or  fwUure  to 
comply,  or  f 

"(111)  to  maintain  record^ 
as  required  by  part  B  of  th^  title;  or  fall  to 
comply  with  any  order  oi  other  require- 
ment applicable  to  any  mifnufacturer.  dis- 
tributor, or  dealer  pursualt  to  such  part 
B:"  1 

(b)  Pknalttxs. — Section  |09  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ^9400,000"  In  the 
second  sentence  of  such  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "|BOO,000". 

(CI   iNJOKCnONS. —  I 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  iectlon  1 10(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  (I)  ^  Inserting  "(or 
rules,  regulations  or  ordefs  thereunder)" 
after  "violations  of  this  tl^e".  and  (2)  by 
inserting  immediately  aftW  "pursuant  to 
this  title,"  the  following:  "ttr  to  contain  a 
defect  (A)  which  relates  t^  motor  vehicle 
safety  and  (B)  with  respecf  to  which  noti- 
fication has  been  given  under  section  151 
or  has  been  required  to  be  Ctven  under  sec- 
tion 152(b).".  f 

(2)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion   110(a)    of    such    Act  lis    amended    by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:   "or  to  reme4y  the  defect". 
Sec.  104.  Inspection  and  Record-Keeping. 

(a)  Subsections  (a),  (b),^and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 112  of  the  National  Tesfflc  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  |re  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  1 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  Uk  authorized  to 
conduct  any  inspection  or  Infestlgat^n — 

"(A)  which  may  be  neceqkary  to  enforce 
this  title  or  any  rules,  regulylons,  or  orders 
issued  thereunder,  or  } 

"(B)  which  relates  to  thrf  facts,  circum- 
stances, conditions,  and  cauns  of  any  motor 
vehicle  accident  and  which  Is  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carr>-ing  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act.  I 

The    Secretary    shall    furnls^    the    Attorney 
General  and,  when  approprlaife,  the  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury  any  information  obUlned 
Indicating  noncompliance  with  this  title  or 
any  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  Issued  there- 
under, for  appropriate  ^action.  In  making  In- 
vestigations under  subparagraph  (B),  the 
Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  appropriate 
State  and  local  officials  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(3)  F^r  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph ( I ) .  officers  or  employees  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting 
appropriate  credentials  and  written  notice  to 
the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  are 
authorized  at  reasonable  times  and  In  a 
reasonable  manner — 

"(A)  to  enter  (I)  any  factory,  warehouse, 
or  establishment  In  which  motor  vehicles  or 
Items  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  are  manu- 
factured, or  held  for  Introduction  mto  Inter- 
state commerce  or  are  held  for  sale  after  such 
mtroductlon.  or  (U)  any  premises  where  a 
motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment Involved  In  a  motor  vehicle  accident  Is 
located; 

■(B)  to  Impound  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 72  hours,  any  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  Involved  In  a  motor 
vehicle  accident;  and 

■(C)  to  inspect  any  factory,  warehouse, 
establishment,  vehicle,  or  equipment  referred 
to  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) . 
Each  Inspection  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  commenced  and  completed  with  reason- 
able promptness. 

■■(3)  (A)  Whenever,  under  the  authority  of 
paragraph  (2)(B),  the  Secretary  Inspects  or 
temporarily  impounds  for  the  purpose  of 
Inspection  any  motor  vehicle  (other  than 
a  vehicle  subject  to  part  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act)  or  an  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  he  shall  pay  reasonable  compen- 
sation to  the  owner  of  such  vehicle  to  the 
extent  that  such  inspection  or  impounding 
results  In  the  denial  of  the  use  of  the  vehicle 
to  Its  owner  or  In  the  reduction  in  value  of 
the  vehicle. 

"(B)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  motor 
vehicle  accident'  means  an  occurrence  as- 
sociated with  the  maintenance,  use.  or  opera- 
tion of  a  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  In  or  as  a  result  of  which 
any  person  suffers  death  or  personal  Injury, 
or  In  which  there  is  prop»erty  damage. 

"(b)  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  records  and  every  manu- 
facturer, dealer,  or  distributor  shall  make 
such  reports,  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  to  enable  him  to  determine  whether 
such  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  distributor 
has  acted  or  Is  acting  in  compliance  with 
this  title  or  any  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
Issued  thereunder  and  shall,  upon  request 
of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  Inspect  appropriate  books,  papers, 
records,  and  documents  relevant  to  deter- 
mining whether  such  manufacturer,  dealer, 
or  distributor  has  acted  or  Is  acting  in  com- 
pliance with  this  title  or  any  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  Issued  thereunder.  Nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  as  im- 
posing recordkeeping  requirements  on  dis- 
tributors or  dealers,  except  those  require- 
ments Imposed  under  section  168  and  regula- 
tions and  orders  promulgated  thereunder.  ~ 

■■(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary, 
or  on  the  authorization  of  the  Secretary,  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  may  hold  such  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  admmister  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  contracts, 
agreements,  or  other  records  as  the  Secre- 
tary, or  such  officer  or  employee,  deems  ad- 
visable. 


"(2)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thU  tlUe.  the  Secretary  or  bis  duly  author 
tzed  agent  shall  at  all  reaaonable  times  have 
access  to,  and  for  the  purposes  of  examina- 
tion the  right  to  copy,  any  documentary  evi- 
dence of  any  person  having  materials  or  in- 
formation relevant  to  any  function  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  title. 

"  ( 3 )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require 
by  general  or  special  orders,  any  person  to  file! 
In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
reports  or  answers  In  writing  to  specific  ques- 
tions relating  to  any  function  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title.  Such  reports  and  an- 
swers shall  be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 
such  reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

■■(4)  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  an  Inquiry  Is  carried  on  may,  in  the 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena or  order  of  the  Secretary  or  such  officer 
or  employee  Issued  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection.  Issue  an 
order  requiring  compliance  therewith;  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

■■(5)  Witnesses  summoned  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  which  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

■■(6)  (A)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  department,  agency  or 
InstrumenUUty  of  the  Federal  Government 
such  statistics,  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  materials  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title;  and 
each  such  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality Is  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  and  to  furnish 
such  statistics,  data,  program  reports,  and 
other  materials  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation upon  request  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Nothing  In  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  any  provision  of  law  limit- 
ing the  authority  of  an  agency,  department, 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  Information  to  another 
agency,  department,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

■■(B)  The  head  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  Is  author- 
ized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
personnel  of  such  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality to  assist  In  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary  under  this  title." 

(b)  Section  112(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■■All"  and  Inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  ■■Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
section  168(a)(2)  and  section  113(b),  all": 
and  striking  out  "subsection  (b)  or  (c)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  title". 
Sec.   105.  Cost  Inpokmation. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (as  amended  by  secUon 
102)  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
section   112  the  following: 

■■Sec.  113.  (a)  Whenever  any  manufacturer 
opposes  an  action  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  103.  or  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  on  tha  ground  of  Increased  cost,  the 
manufacturer  shall  submit  such  cost  Infor- 
mation (in  such  detail  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  or  order  prescribe)  as  may  be 
necessary  In  order  to  properly  evaluate  the 
manufacturer's  statement.  The  Secretary 
shall  thereafter  promptly  prepare  an  evalua- 
tion of  such  cost  information. 

■■(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  such 
cost  Information  together  with  the  Secre- 
tary's evaluation  thereof,  shall  be  available 
to  the  public.  Notice  of  the  availability  of 
such  information  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(2)  If  the  manufacturer  satisfies  the 
Secretary  that  any  portion  of  such  Informa- 
tion contains  a  trade  secret  or  other  confi- 
dential matter,  such  portion  may  be  disclosed 
to  the  public  only  In  such  manner  as  to 
preserve    the   confidentiality    of   such    trade 
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secret  or  other  confidential  matter,  except 
that  any  such  Information  may  be  disclosed 
to  other  officers  or  employees  concerned  with 
carrying  out  this  title  or  when  relevant  In 
any  proceeding  under  this  title.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  authorize  the  with- 
holding of  information  by  the  Secretary  or 
any  officer  or  employee  under  his  control, 
from  the  duly  authorized  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'cost  information'  means  Information  with 
respect  to  alleged  cost  Increases  resulting 
from  action  by  the  Secretary,  In  such  form  as 
to  permit  the  public  and  the  Secretary  to 
make  an  Informed  Judgment  on  the  validity 
of  the  manufacturer's  statements.  Such  term 
Includes  both  the  manufacturer's  cost  and 
the  cost  to  retail  purchasers. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations  prescribing  forms 
and  procedures  for  the  submission  of  cost 
information  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  obtam,  or  require  submission  of.  In- 
formation under  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act." 
Sec.  106.  Acenct  RBSPONsisiLrrr. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  123  the  following  new  section: 

■Sec.  124.  (a)  Any  interested  person  may 
file  with  the  Secretary  a  petition  requesting 
blm  (1)  to  commence  a  proceeding  respect- 
ing the  issuance  of  an  order  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103  or  to  commence  a  proceeding  to  de- 
termine whether  to  Issue  an  order  pursuant 
to  section  15a(b)   of  this  Act. 

■■(b)  Such  petition  shall  set  forth  (l)  facU 
which  It  Is  claimed  establish  that  an  order 
is  necessary,  and  (2)  a  brief  description  of 
the  substance  of  the  order  which  It  Is  claimed 
should  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing or  may  conduct  such  Investigation  or 
proceeding  as  he  deems  appropriate  In  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  such  petition 
should  be  granted. 

"(d)  Within  120  days  after  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion described  In  subsection  (b),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  either  grant  or  deny  the  petition. 
If  the  Secretary  grants  such  petition,  he  shall 
promptly  commence  the  proceeding  requested 
in  the  petition.  If  the  Secretary  denies  such 
petition  he  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister his  reasons  for  such  denial. 

"(e)  The  remedies  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to.  and  not  In  lieu  of,  other 
remedies  provided  by  law." 
Sec  107.  National    MoToa    Vehicle    Safety 
AovisoBT  Council. 

(a)  Public  Mzmbees. — Section  104  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  Is  amended  by  inserting  ■•  ( 1 ) "  after 

Sec  104.  (a)  ■',  and  by  adding  the  followmg 
new  paragraph  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) : 
■■(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term,  representative  of  the  general  public' 
means  an  individual  who  (A)  is  not  m  the 
employ  of,  or  holding  any  official  relation 
to  any  person  who  Is  (1)  a  manufacturer, 
dealer,  or  distributor,  or  (11)  a  supplier  of 
any  nutnufacturer,  dealer,  or  distributor.  (B) 
does  not  own  stock  or  bonds  of  substantial 
value  In  any  person  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)(1)  or  (11),  and  (C)  Is  not  m  any 
other  manner  directly  or  indirectly  pecuniar- 
ily Interested  in  such  person.  The  Secretary 
shall  publish  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  annually  and  shall  designate 
which  members  represent  the  general  public. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  Council  from  among  the  members 
representing  the  general  public." 

(b)  ExpiXATioN. — Effective  Ootobe.'  1,  1977, 
section  104  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  sub- 
.sectlon    (a)    of   this  section)    Is   repealed. 
Sec.  108.  Fuel  System  Integrity  Standard. 

(a)   Ratification     of    Standard. — Federal 


Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  Number  301 
(49  C7FR  571.301-75;  Docket  No.  73-20.  Notice 
2)  as  published  on  March  21,  1974  (30  P.R. 
10588-10690)  shall  take  effect  on  the  dates 
prescribed  m  such  standard  (as  so  pub- 
Ushed). 

(b)  Amendment  or  Repeal  of  Standard. — 
The  Secretary  may  amend  the  standard  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  In  order  to  correct 
technical  errors  In  the  standard,  and  may 
amend  or  repeal  such  standard  If  he  deter- 
mines such  amendments  or  repeal  will  not  di- 
minish the  level  of  motor  vehicle  safety. 
Sec  109.  OcctJFANT  Restkaint  Systems. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  124  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  125.  (a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  amend  the  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  numbered  208  (49 
CFR  571.208),  so  as  to  bring  such  standard 
into  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  Such  amendment  shall 
take  effect  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(b)  After  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment prescribed  under  subsection  (a) : 

"  ( 1 )  No  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ard may — 

"(A)  have  the  effect  of  requiring,  or 

"(B)  provide  that  a  manufacturer  is  per- 
mitted to  comply  with  such  standard  by 
means  of, 

any  continuous  buzzer  designed  to  Indicate 
that  safety  belts  are  not  in  use,  or  any  safety 
belt  interlock  system. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (3).  no  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  respecting  occupant  restramt  sys- 
tems may — 

"  ( A )  have  the  effect  of  requiring,  or 

"(B)  provide  that  a  manufacturer  Is  per- 
mitted to  cMnply  with  such  standard  by 
means  of, 

an  occupant  restraint  system  other  than  a 
belt  system'. 

"(3)  (A)  Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  to 
a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
which  provides  that  a  msmufacturer  Is  per- 
mitted to  comply  with  such  standard  by 
equipping  motor  vehicles  manufactured  by 
him  with  either — 

"(1)  a  belt  system,  or 

"(11)  any  other  occupant  restraint  system 
specified  In  such  standard. 

"(B)  Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  which 
the  Secretary  elects  to  promulgate  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedure  specified  In 
subsection  (c).  unless  It  Is  disapproved  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution In  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

"(C)  Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  If  at 
the  time  of  promulgation  of  such  standard 
( 1 )  the  60-day  period  determined  under  sub- 
section (d)  has  expired  with  respect  to  any 
previously  promulgated  standard  which  the 
Secretary  has  elected  to  promulgate  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c),  and  (il)  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  not  by  concurrent 
resolution  within  such  period  disapproved 
such  previously  promulgated  standard. 

"(c)  The  procedure  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(3)(B)  and  (C)  in  accordance  with 
which  the  Secretary  may  elect  to  promulgate 
a  standard  Is  as  follows: 

""  ( 1 )  The  standard  shall  be  promulgated 
in  accordance  with  section  103  of  this  Act, 
subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  Section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  such  standard:  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  afford  Interested 
persons  an  opportunity  for  oral  as  well  as 
written  presentation  of  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments. A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral 
presentation. 


"(3)  The  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  shall  be  notified  In 
writing  of  any  proposed  standard  to  which 
this  section  applies.  Any  Member  of  Con- 
gress may  make  an  oral  presentation  of  data, 
views,   or  arguments  under  paragraph    (2). 

"(4)  Any  standard  promulgated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  transmitted  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  the  same  day 
and  to  each  House  while  It  Is  In  session.  In 
addition,  such  standard  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (3). 

"(d)(1)  A  standard  which  the  Secretary 
has  elected  to  promulgate  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (c)  shall  not  be  effective  If.  dur- 
ing the  first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
of  transmittal  to  Congress,  both  Houses  of 
Congress  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which 
reads  as  follows:  "The  Congress  disapproves 
the  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 

transmitted    to   Congress    on    ,    19 — ; 

(the  blank  space  bemg  filled  with  date  of 
transmittal  of  the  standard  to  Congress).  If 
both  Houses  do  not  pass  such  a  resolution 
during  such  period,  such  standard  shall  not 
be  effective  until  the  expiration  of  such  pe- 
riod (unless  the  standard  specifies  a  later 
date). 

'■(2)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

■■(A)  continuity  of  session  of  Congress  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die; 
and 

■■(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  the  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  computation  of  the  60-da; 
period. 

'■(e)  This  section  shall  not  Impair  any 
right  which  any  person  may  have  to  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard. 

""(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"'(1 )  "The  term  "safety  belt  interlock'  means 
any  system  designed  to  prevent  starting  or 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  If  one  or  more 
occupants  of  such  vehicle  are  not  using 
safety  belts. 

"(2)  The  term  "belt  system'  means  an  oc- 
cupant restramt  system  consisting  of  In- 
tegrated lap  and  shoulder  belts  for  front 
outboard  occupants  and  lap  belts  for  other 
occupants.  With  respect  to  (A)  motor  veh- 
icles other  than  passenger  vehicles,  (B)  con- 
vertibles, and  (C)  open-body  type  vehicles, 
such  term  also  Includes  an  occupant  re- 
stramt system  consisting  of  lap  belts  or  lap 
belts  combined  with  detachable  shoulder 
belts. 

'"(3)  The  term  "occupant  restraint  system' 
means  a  system  the  principal  purpose  of 
which  Is  to  asstire  that  occupants  of  a  motor 
vehicle  remam  m  their  seats  In  the  event 
of  a  collision  or  rollover.  Such  term  does  not 
Include  a  warning  device  designed  to  Indi- 
cate that  seat  belts  are  not  in  use. 

•"(4)  The  term  "continuous  buzzer'  means 
a  buzzer  other  than  a  buzzer  which  operates 
only  during  the  8  second  period  after  the 
Ignition  Is  turned  to  the  'start'  or  'on'  posi- 
tion." 

Sec.  no.  Technical         and         Conforming 
Amendments. 

(a)  DEFiNrrioN  of  Secretary.— Section  102 
(10)  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(10)  ■Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation." 

(b)  Date  of  Annual  Report. — The  first 
sentence  of  section  120(a)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "March  1"  and 
inserting   in   lieu    thereof   ""July    1"'. 

(c)  Recrooved  Tires. — Section  204(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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■'(a)  No  person  shall  sel^  offer  for  sale,  or 
Introduction  for  saL,  or  dei|ver  for  Introduc- 
tion In  Interstate  commence,  any  tire  or 
motor  vehicle  equipped  wll^  any  tire  which 
has  been  regrooved,  except  ^at  the  Secretary 
may  by  order  permit  the  s41e,  offer  for  sale. 
Introduction  for  sale,  or  dfllvery  for  Intro- 
duction In  Interstate  commtrce,  of  regrooved 
tires  and  motor  vehicles  equipped  with  re- 
grooved tires  which  he  flftds  are  designed 
and  constructed  in  a  mann*  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act."  I 
Sec.  in.  Effective  Date.      I 

The  amendments  made  bl  this  title  (other 
than  section  109)  shall  ta^e  effect  on  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  |)f  enactment  of 
this  Act:  except  that  sectle^  108(a)(4)(D) 
of  the  National  Traffic  an*  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (as  addei  by  section  lOJ 
(a)(1)(A)  of  this  Act)  shaj  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  tj  is  Act. 

TITLE   II— SCHOOLBU      SAFETY 
Sec.  201.     Definitions  ! 

Section  102  of  the  NatlO  al  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  )66  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereo  the  following: 
"(14)  schoolbus'  means  a  i  assenger  motor 
vehicle  which  Is  designed  to  (  irry  more  than 
10  passengers  In  addition  to  ;he  driver,  and 
which  the  Secretary  determfces  Is  likely  to 
be  significantly  used  for  the  ijLrpose  of  trans- 
porting primary,  preprimarf,  or  secondary 
school  students  to  or  from  fcuch  schools  or 
events  related  to  such  schoo^:  and 

"(15)  'schoolbus  equlpmetlj."  means  equip- 
ment designed  primarily  as  |a  system,  part, 
or  component  of  a  schoolbi!$.or  any  similar 
part  or  component  manufact|.ired  or  sold  for 
replacement  or  Improvementiof  such  system, 
part,  or  component  or  as  an  ai^essory  or  addi- 
tion to  a  schoolbus."  i 
Sec.     202.     Mandatort     Sch6olbus     Stand- 


TITLE  III— MOTOR  VEHICLE  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECTS 
Sec.  301.   Demonstration  Projects. 

(a)  Title  III  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1961  et 
seq.)  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  heading  for  such 
title  the  following: 

"Part  A — State  Procra.ms"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  title"  wherever 
it  appears  in  sections  301.  302.  and  303  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  part"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  section  304  as  section 
321;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  section  303  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Part  B— Special   Demonstration   Projects 
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Section  103  of  the  Natloial  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereoqthe  following: 
"(l)(l)(A)  Not  later  than  §  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thlslubsectlon.  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  prAjosed  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standalds  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  schoolbuses  and  schoolbus  equip- 
ment. Such  proposed  standard  shall  Include 
minimum  standards  for  the  following  aspects 
of  performance:  J 

"(I)  Emergency  exits.  | 

"(11)  Interior  protection  forabccupants. 
"(Hi)  Floor  strength.  .| 

"(Iv)  Seating  systems.  I 

"(V)   Crash  worthiness  of  lady  and  frame 
(Including   protection  agalnsf  rollover   haz- 
ards ) .  I 
"(vl)   Vehicle  operating  systims. 
"(vll)  Windows  and  windshields, 
"(vlil)  Fuel  systems.               z 
"(B)    Not  later  than   15  mcfiths  after  the 
date   of  enactment   of  this  s|ibsection,   the 
Secretary    shall    promulgate    Federal    motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  whictt  shall  provlc'.e 
minimum    standards    for    thoee    aspects    of 
performance  set  out  In  claus^  (i)    through 
(viil)    of   subparagraph    (A)   ht    this    para- 
graph, and  which  shall  apply  t|>  each  school- 
bus  and  Item  of  schoolbus  eqijppment  which 
is    man\!factured    in    or    impolted    into    the 
United  States  on  or  after  thefexpiration  of 
the    9-month    period    which    l|eglns   on    the 
date  of  promulgation  of  such&afety  stand- 
ards                                                  1 

"(2)    The  Secretary  may  prelcribe  regula- 
tions requiring  that  any  schoiSlbus  be  test- 
driven  by  the  manufacturer  b^ore  Introduc- 
tion into  commerce."  ^ 
Sec.  203.  Enforcement.              t 

Section  108(a)(1)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  A(jt  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  eni  thereof  the 
following:  :|  — 

"(P)  to  fall  to  comply  with  fegulatlons  of 
the  Secretary  under  section  \(m\)  (2)." 


"AUTHORITY    TO    ESTABLISH 

"Sec.  311.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
special  motor  vehicle  diagnostic  Inspection 
demonstration  project  to  assist  In  the  rapid 
development  and  evaluation  of  advanced 
Inspection,  analysis,  and  diagnostic  equip- 
ment suitable  for  use  by  the  States  In 
standardized  high  volume  inspection  facili- 
ties and  to  evaluate  the  repair  characteris- 
tics of  motor  vehicles.  Such  project  shall  be 
designed  to  facilitate  evaluation  of  repair 
characteristics  by  small  automotive  repair 
garages. 

"Part  C — Authorization  of  AppRopaiATioNs" 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  Senate  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same   with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In   lieu  of  the  matter  propo.sed  to  be  in- 
:;erted   by   the   amendment  of   the   House   to 
the  title  of  the  Senate  bill,  insert  the  follow- 
ing:  "An  Act  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
and    Motor    V'ehlcle    Safety    Act    of    1966    to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1975  and  1976;   to  provide  for  the  remedy  of 
certain    defective    motor    vehicles     without 
charge  to  the  owners  thereof:  to  require  that 
schoolbus  safety  standards  be  prescribed;   to 
amend    the   Motor   Vehicle   Information   and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  provide  for  a  special  dem- 
onstration project;  and  for  other  purposes." 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
HA.tLEY  O.  Staggers. 
John  E.  Moss. 
W.  S.    (BILL)    Stuckey,  Jr.. 
Samuel  L    Devine. 
James  T.  Broyhill. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren  G    Macnuson. 
Vance  Harike. 
Frank  E.  Moss. 
Ted  Stevens. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee OF  CONFEHENCE 

The   managers  on   the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes  ,of    the    two    Houses    on    the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  355) 
to   amend   the   National    Traffic   and   Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  promote  traf- 
Pc    safety    by    providing    that    defects    and 
failures  to  comply  with  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  shall  be  remedied  without  charge 
to  the  owner,  and   for  other  purposes    sub- 
mits   the   following    joint   statement   to   the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect    of    the    action    agreed    upon    by    the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bin  stfuck  out  all  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  ln.serted  a  substi- 
tute text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  w)th  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  The 
difference  between  the  Senate  bill,  the  House 
amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed  "to~ln 
conference  are  noted  below,  except  for  cler- 


ical corrections,  conforming  changes  made 
necessary  by  agreements  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees, and  minor  drafting  and  clarlfvinB 
changes.  * 

TITLE  I— MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAPETY 

Ain-HORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Senate  bill 
Section  4  Of  the  Senate  bill  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  sums  not  to  exceed  $46- 
773,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30 
1974  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (hereinafter,  "the  Act") . 

House  amendment 
Section  101  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  sums  for  three 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
Act.  The  amendment  authorized  the  ap. 
propriatlon  of  sums  not  to  exceed  $55  mil- 
lion  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30  1075- 
$60  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1976;  and  $65  million  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1977. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes  a 
two-year  appropriation  of  sums  not  to  ex- 
ceed $55  million  for  the  flscal  year  endlne 
June  30.  1975  and  $60  million  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976  for  the  purpose 
of  implementing  the  Act. 

DISCOVERY.    NOTIFICATION,    AND    REMEDY    OF 
MOTOR   VEHICLE   DEFECTS 

In  general,  part  B  of  this  legislation  Is 
based  on  section  113  of  existing  law  and  In- 
corporates the  agency  hearing  and  notifica- 
tion procedures  of  that  section  while  adding 
the  requirement  to  remedy  defects  related 
to  motor  vehicle  safety  and  failures  to  com- 
ply with  applicable  safety  standards  with- 
out charge 

NOTIFICATION         RESPECTING         MANUFACTURERS 
FINDING  OF  DEFECT  OB  FAILURE  TO  COMPLY 

Senate  bill 
Section  3  of  the  Senate  bUl  amended  sec- 
tion 113(a)  of  the  Act  to  require  every  manu- 
facturer of  motor  vehicles  or  tires  to  furnish 
notification  to  the  purchaser  of  such  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  if 
the  manufacturer  discovered  that  the  motor 
vehicle  or  Item  of  equipment  did  not  comply 
with  an  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  or  contained  a  defect  related 
to  motor  vehicle  safety. 

House  amendment 
Section    102    of    the    House    amendment 
amended  Title  I  of  the  Act  by  striking  out 
section  113  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
title  a  new  part  entitled  "Part  B— Discovery 
Notification,  and  Remedy  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Defects".  Section  151  of  Part  B  as  added  by 
the    House   amendment    required   manufac- 
turers of  vehicles  or  tires  to  furnish  notifica- 
tion   to    the    secretary    of    Transportation 
(hereinafter,  the  Secretary)    and  to  owners. 
purchasers,  and  dealers  of  any  motor  vehicle 
or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  manu- 
factured by  him  In  accordance  with  section 
153  as  added  by  the  House  amendment   If  he 
( 1 »  obtained  knowledge  that  such  vehicle  or 
item  of  equipment  contained  a  defect  and 
determined  In  good  faith  that  such  vehicle  or 
item  of  equipment  did  not  comply  with  an 
applicable     Federal     motor     vehicle     safety 
standard    prescribed    under    the    Act     Such 
manufacturer  must  also  remedy  such  defect 
or  failure  to  comply  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 154. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  sec- 
tion   151    as  added   to  existing   law  by  the 
House     amendment     with      a     conforming 
change. 

NOTIFICATION  RESPECTING  SECRETARY'S   FINDING 
OF  DEFECT  OR  FAILURE  TO  COMPLY 

Senate  bill 
Section  3  of  the  Senate  bill  also  amended 
section  113(a)  of  the  Act  to  provide  that,  If 
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the  Secretary  determined,  through  testing, 
Inspection,  Investigation,  reaeucb,  examina- 
tion of  communications,  or  through  other 
means,  that  any  motor  vehicle  or  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  produced  by  a 
motor  vehicle  or  tire  manufacturer  contained 
a  defect  which  related  to  motor  vehicle  safety 
or  did  not  comply  with  an  applicable 
PMeral  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
prescribed  under  the  Act,  that  such  man- 
ufacturer had  to  notify  the  purchaser 
of  such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  118(g) 
of  the  Act  to  require  the  Secretary  to  im- 
mediately notify  the  manufacturer  of  his 
determination  of  defect  or  failure  to  comply 
and  to  supply  a  statement  of  his  reasons 
and  basis  for  the  findings.  Such  determina- 
tion, reaaona,  and  findings  would  be  pub- 
lished immediately  in  the  Federal  Register. 
The  Secretary  was  also  required  to  make 
available  to  the  manuf  acttirer  and  any  inter- 
ested i>erson  all  information,  subject  to  the 
provisions  on  confidentiality,  upon  which 
the  flndinga  are  based. 

Within  seven  days  after  the  manufacturer 
received  notification,  the  manufacturer  could 
file  a  petition  to  Initiate  a  proceeding  to  es- 
tablish that  such  motor  vehicle  or  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  did  not 
comply  with  such  standard  or  did  not 
contain  a  defect  which  related  to  motor 
vehicle  safety;  or  that  such  defect  or  fail- 
ure to  comply  was  de  minimis.  Such  pro- 
ceeding would  commence  within  twenty-one 
days  of  the  date  of  determination  and  a 
record  of  the  proceeding  would  be  main- 
tained. In  addition,  the  proceeding  would 
be  structured  to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  while  permitting  the  manufacturer 
and  all  Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views.  Participants  would  be 
given  a  limited  right  to  cross-examine  ex- 
perts on  matters  directly  related  to  the  is- 
sues of  defect  or  failure  to  comply.  Within 
fourteen  days  of  the  conclusion  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  SecreUry  wotild  issue  his  de- 
cision on  the  petition  with  a  statement  of 
bis  reasons.  If  the  decision  affirmed  the 
original  determination  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  would  direct  such  manufacturer 
to  furnish  the  notlflcati<»i  required  by  sec- 
tion 113  as  amended.  The  Secretary's  decision 
and  reckons  would  be  published  immediately 
in  the  Federal  Begister. 

House  amendment 

Section  152  of  Part  B  as  added  by  the 
House  amendment  reqtilred  a  manufacturer 
of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
to  notify  and  remedy  when  the  Secretary 
made  a  final  determination  that  any  motcH: 
vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
did  not  comply  with  an  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  or  contained 
a  defect  which  related  to  motor  vehicle 
safety. 

Under  section  152(a)  as  added  by  the 
House  amendment.  If  the  Secretary  made  an 
Initial  determination  (through  testing.  In- 
spection, investigation,  research,  examina- 
tion of  communications,  or  otherwise)  of  the 
existence  of  a  defect  or  failure  to  comply,  he 
must  Immediately  notify  the  manufacturer. 
The  notice  would  contain  the  findings  of 
the  Secretary  and  include  all  information 
upon  which  the  findings  were  based,  includ- 
ing a  statement  of  the  primary  reasons  sup- 
porting the  Secretary's  Initial  determination 
that  a  defect  or  failure  to  comply  exists.  The 
Secretary  was  required  to  afford  the  manu- 
facturer an  opportunity  to  present  his  views 
and  evidence  to  establish  that  there  was  no 
failure  of  compliance  or  that  the  alleged  de- 
fect did  not  affect  motor  vehicle  safety.  Sec- 
tion 152(b)  as  added  by  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  that,  following  the  manufac- 
ttirer's  presentation,  if  the  Secretcoy  made  a 
final  determination  that  a  motor  vehicle  or 
item  of  its  equipment  did  not  comply  with  an 
applicable  saf  e^  standard  or  contained  a  de- 


fect which  related  to  motor  vehicle  safety, 
he  would  order  the  manufacturer  to  notify 
owners,  purchasers,  and  dealers  pursuant  to 
section  163  as  added  by  the  House  amend- 
ment and  to  remedy  the  defect  or  failure  to 
comply  pursuant  to  section  164  as  added  by 
the  House  amendment. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  section  152  as  added  to  existing 
law  by  the  House  amendment  and  Incorpo- 
rates several  provisions  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill.  Specifically,  when  the  Secretary 
notifies  the  manufacturer  of  a  motor  vehicle 
or  item  of  replacement  equipment  of  the  ini- 
tial determination  of  the  existence  of  the 
defect  or  failure  to  comply,  he  must  also 
publish  notice  of  such  determination  in  the 
Federal  Begister.  The  notice  to  the  manu- 
facturer must  contain  the  Secretary's  find- 
ings and  all  information  upon  which  his 
findings  are  based.  Such  notice,  findings,  and 
information  must  also  be  available  to  any 
interested  person  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  158(a)  (2)  (B),  as  added  by  the 
House  amendment,  with  regard  to  the  dls- 
doeiire  of  trade  secrets  and  other  matter 
referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

Both  the  manufacturer  and  other  Inter- 
ested persons  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
present  data,  views,  and  arguments  respect- 
ing the  determination  of  the  Secretary.  Ex- 
isting law  refers  to  the  presentation  of  "views 
and  evidence"  by  the  manufacturer  in  section 
133(e)  of  the  Act.  The  House  amendment  re- 
tained this  language.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute expands  the  opportunity  for  partici- 
pation in  the  informal  hearing  to  other 
interested  persons.  In  addition,  a  technical 
amendment  deletes  the  term  "evidence," 
when  referring  to  the  type  of  information 
which  may  be  presented  to  the  Secretary. 
Instead,  both  the  manufacturer  and  other 
Interested  persons  may  present  "data,  views, 
and  arguments"  to  the  Secretary.  This 
change  emphasizes  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  to  retain  the  informal  hearing 
procedure  in  existing  law.  The  Secretary's 
final  determination  concerning  a  defect  or 
falling  to  comply  under  section  162(b)  as 
added  by  the  House  amendment  Is  made 
after  the  presentation  of  data,  views,  and 
arguments  by  the  mantif  acturer  and  other 
Interested   persons. 

COMTXNTS,  TUCB,   AKD   FOKM    OF   NOTICX 

Senate  hUl 
Section  3  of  the  Senate  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 113(b)  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  the 
notification  to  be  sent  by  the  manufactiirer 
to  the  purchaser  or  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle 
or  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  with  a 
defect  or  failure  to  comply  would  contain,  in 
addition  to  such  other  matters  as  the  Secre- 
tary could  prescribe  by  regulation:  (a)  a 
clear  description  of  the  defect  in  any  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
or  the  failure  to  comply  with  any  applicable 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard;  (b)  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  risk  to  traffic  safety  reasonably 
related  to  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply: 

(c)  a  statement  of  the  measures  to  be  taken 
to  remedy  such  defects  or  failure  to  comply; 

(d)  a  itatement  that  the  named  manufac- 
turer would  cause  such  defect  or  failure  to 
comply  to  be  remedied  without  charge;  (e) 
the  date  when  such  defect  or  failure  to  com- 
ply would  Initially  be  remedied  without 
charge  and,  in  the  case  of  tires,  the  final  date 
when  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply  would 
be  remedied  without  charge;  and  (f)  a  de- 
scription of  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
informing  'the  Secretary  whenever  a  manu- 
facturer, distributor,  or  dealer  failed  or  was 
unable  to  remedy  without  charge  such  de- 
fect or  failure  to  comply.  ITie  Senate  bill 
further  provided  that  notification  would  bo 
furnished  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
dlBcowy  by  the  manuf actum'  of  the  defect 
or  failure  to  oomplj,  or,  after  the  Secretary's 


determination  of  the  existence  of  the  de- 
fect or  failure  to  comply. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bill  required  the  notifi- 
cation to  be  accomplished  by  certified  mall 
to  the  first  purchaser  of  the  motor  vehicle 
or  motor  vehicle  equipment  containing  such 
defect  or  failure  to  comply;  to  any  subse- 
quent purchaser  of  such  vehicle  or  equip- 
ment to  whom  was  transferred  any  warranty 
thereon;  and  to  any  other  person  who  was 
a  registered  owner  of  such  vehicle  or  equip- 
ment and  whoee  name  and  address  was  rea- 
sonably ascertainable  tiirough  State  records 
or  other  sources  available  to  such  manu- 
facturer. Additionally,  the  notification  would 
be  provided  by  certified  mall  or  other  more 
expeditious  means  to  the  dealer  or  dealers 
of  such  manufacturer  to  whom  such  motor 
vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  was 
delivered. 

House  amendment 

Section  153(a)  as  added  by  the  House 
amendment  contained  provisions  «<twii»r  to 
those  m  the  Senate  bill  regarding  the  con- 
tents of  the  notice  respecting  a  defect  or 
failure  to  comply.  Regarding  the  time  of 
notice,  section  163 (b)  as  added  by  the  House 
amendment  was  also  similar  to  the  Senate 
bill;  however,  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  notification  within  a  reasonable 
time  by  the  manufacturer  would  be  made 
after  the  manufacturer  first  made  a  determi- 
nation with  respect  to  a  defect  or  failure  to 
comply.  After  the  manufacturer's  receipt  of 
notice  of  the  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  defect  or  failure  to  comply,  a  manufac- 
turer would  fvirnish  the  prescribed  notifica- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

Section  163(c)  as  added  by  the  House 
amendment  differed  from  the  Senate  bill  re- 
garding the  form  of  notification.  Section  163 
(c)(1)  as  added  by  the  House  amendment 
directed  that  notification  be  accomplished,  in 
the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle,  by  first  class  mall 
to  each  person  who  is  registered  under  State 
law  as  the  owner  of  such  vehicle  and  whose 
name  and  address  is  reasonably  ascertain- 
able by  the  manufacturer  through  State  rec- 
ords or  other  sources  available  to  him.  Sec- 
tion 153(c)  (2)  as  added  by  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  that,  unless  the  registered 
owner  (if  any)  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  was  notified  under 
section  163(c)(1),  as  added  by  the  House 
amendment,  notification  would  be  furnished 
by  first  class  mall  to  the  first  purchaser  (or. 
If  a  more  recent  purchaser  was  known  to  the 
manufacturer,  to  the  most  recent  purchaser 
known  to  the  mantifacturer)  of  each  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
containing  a  defect  or  failure  to  comply.  Like 
the  Senate  bill,  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided notification  to  the  dealer  or  dealers  of 
the  manufacturer  by  certified  mall  or  more 
expeditious  means.  Unlike  the  Senate  biU,  the 
House  amendment  also  provided  notification 
to  the  Secretary  by  certified  mall.  In  the  case 
of  a  tire,  the  manufacturer  could  elect  to 
provide  notification  under  section  153(c)  (1) 
and  (2)  by  certified  mall. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  incorporates 
the  new  section  153  as  added  to  existing  law 
by  the  House  amendment. 

As  in  section  153(c)  as  added  by  the  House 
amendment;  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides that  a  tire  manufacturer,  or  a  motor 
vehicle  manufsurttirer  in  the  oaae  of  an  orig- 
inal tire,  may  elect  to  provide  notifica- 
tion required  by  section  163(c)  by  either 
first  class  or  certified  mall.  The  conferees 
agree  that  regardless  of  which  mode  of  com- 
munication is  tised.  the  burden  Is  on  the 
manufacturer  to  establish  the  date  upon 
which  notification  is  received  for  purposes 
of  calculating  the  eo-day  period  during  which 
the  tire  must  be  repaired  or  replaced  free 
of  charge  pursuant  to  section  154(a)  (5). 

The  provisions  of  the  House  amendment 
as  adopted  by  the  committee  of  conference 
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contain  a  modification,  tb^  Intent  of  which 
Is  to  clarify  the  form  of  ziotlflcatlon  to  be 
furnished  by  a  manufacturer  of  replacement 
equipment  concerning  a  defect  or  failure 
to  comply  in  such  Item  of  replacement  equip- 
ment manufactured  by  blm.  Unlike  a  motor 
vehicle  or  tire  manufacturer,  a  replacement 
equipment  manufacturer  Is  not  required  by 
law  to  cause  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  records  of  name  and  address  of 
first  purchasers.  Therefore;,  the  new  section 
163(c)(3)  requires  replacement  equlpnxent 
nxanuXacturers  to  furnish  notification  to  the 
most  recent  purchaser  kn<iwn  to  the  equip- 
ment manufacturer.  Also,  &  necessary  In  the 
interest  of  motor  vehicle  ^fety,  the  notifi- 
cation required  by  section  ^1  or  162  must  be 
by  public  notice  in  such  maj^ner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  order  after  cons^tatlon  with  the 
manufacturer.  | 

The  provisions  for  the  foiaa  of  notlhcatlou 
by  manufacturers  of  motor  Vehicles,  original 
motor  vehicle  equipment,  alkd  tires  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  House  viendment  with 
clarifying  changes. 

REMEDY   or  DEITCT  OS  TMLX^  TO  COMPLT 

Senate  bUl] 

Section  3  of  the  Senate  b^  amended  sec- 
tion 113(e)  of  the  Act  to  nqulre  a  manu- 
facturer to  repair  a  defec^ve  or  non-oom- 
plylng  motor  vehicle  and  iti|m  of  equipment 
without  charge.  It  provldeciithat,  If  any  mo- 
tor vehicle,  motor  vehicle  equipment,  or  tire 
was  determined  by  the  mi&ufacturer  or  by 
the  Secretary  (after  a  heifing,  where  ap- 
plicable )  to  contain  a  saf ety^related  defect  or 
failure  to  comply  with  an  Applicable  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard,  thin,  after  the  re- 
quired notification,  the  manufacturer  of  ffuch 
motor  vehicle  or  tire  presented  for  remedy 
pursuant  to  such  notlflcatvn  would  cause 
the  defect  or  failure  to  comEfy  In  such  motor 
vehicle  or  equipment  to  bck  remedied  with- 
out charge.  In  the  case  of  ft,  tire  presented 
for  remedy,  the  manufactufer  of  each  such 
tire  would  replace  it  wlth«»it  charge  far  a 
period  up  to  sixty  days  aft^r  the  owner  re- 
ceived notification,  or  Bixt#  days  after  re- 
placement tires  were  avallat^,  whichever  was 
later.  The  Senate  bill  furth^  provided  that, 
in  the  case  at  a  motor  vehifele  presented  for 
remedy,  if  the  defect  or  failure  to  comply 
could  not  be  adequately  refaedied.  the  Sec- 
retary would  require  the  manufacturer,  at 
the  manufacturer's  option,  either  to  (a)  re- 
place such  motor  vehicle  wltliout  charge  with 
a  new  or  equivalent  vehlcl^,  or  (b)  refund 
the  purchase  price  of  the  jnotor  vehicle  In 
full,  plus  a  reasonable  aUoiWance  for  depre- 
ciation. 

The  Senate  bill  further  jwovided  that  the 
dealer  or  retailer  who  performs  such  remedy 
work  without  charge  would  receive  fair  and 
equitable  reimbursement  for  such  work  from 
the  manufacturer. 

The  repair  without  chargc^rovlsions  of  the 
Senate  bill  did  not  apply  If  l|ke  motor  vehicle 
or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  was  pur- 
chased by  the  first  purchaser! 
calendar  years  before  the 
ceived  notification  from  thej 
feet  or  failure  to  comply. 

House  amend 

Section  164(a)(1)  of  Pai 
the  House  amendment  reqi 
facturer  of  a  motor  vehicle 
vehicle  equipment  to  cause  aj 
to  comply  in  a  motor  vehici 
equipment  to  be  remedied 
notification  was  required  ui 
or  under  an  order  issued  pi 
15a(b).  This  statutory  oblif 
without  charge  would  not 
during  any  period  of  time  w] 
of  the  Secretary's  order  und( 
was  restrained  in  an  action 
156(a)   applied  or  when  am 
aside  in  such  an  action. 
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Concerning  the  method  of  remedy  pursu- 
ant to  such  notiflcat'on,  section  164(a)(2) 
as  added  by  the  House  amendmeut  provided 
that  the  manufacturer  of  a  tire  would  repair 
or  replace  a  defective  or  noncomplylng  tire 
without  charge  diiring  the  sixty-day  period 
beginning  on  the  later  of  (i)  the  date  on 
which  the  owner  or  purcbaser  received  such 
notlfloation.  or  (11)  the  date  on  which  he 
received  notice  that  replacement  tires  were 
available.  The  sixty-day  provision  was  in- 
tended to  give  owners  or  purchasers  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  to  obtain  the  remedy 
and  also  to  encourage  their  prompt  efforts  to 
secure  the  remedy  rather  than  continue  to 
drive  vehicles  with  unsafe  tires. 

Section  164(a)  (2)  also  provided  that  In  the 
case  of  a  motor  vehicle  presented  for  remedy 
pursuant  to  notification,  the  manufactiuer 
would  elect  and  provide  one  of  tliree  forms 
of  remedy.  First,  he  could  repair  the  vehi- 
cle. Second,  he  could  replace  the  motor  vehi- 
cle without  charge  with  a  new  or  equivalent 
vehicle.  Third,  he  could  refund  the  purchaae 
price  of  the  motor  vehicle  in  full,  less  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  depreciation.  Replace- 
ment or  refund  could  be  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions Impioeed  by  the  manufacturer  as  the 
Secretary  might  permit  by  regulation. 

With  respect  to  an  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  which  contains  a  safety-related 
defect  or  failure  to  comply  with  a  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standard,  the  manufacturer 
could  elect  either  to  repair  the  item  of  equip- 
ment or  replace  the  item  of  equipme::t  with- 
out charge  with  a  new  or  equivalent  item  of 
equipment. 

Like  the  Senate  bill,  the  Hoiue  amendment 
provided  that  the  dealer  or  retailer  who  pro- 
vided remedy  pursuant  to  this  section  with- 
out charge  would  receive  fair  and  equitable 
reimbursement  for  such  remedy  from  the 
manufacturer.  However,  the  House  amend- 
ment also  provided  that  such  reimburaemeot 
was  not  available  where  the  manufacturer 
chose  to  replace  the  motor  vehicle. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  154(b)  (1) 
of  Part  B  as  added  by  the  House  amendment, 
whenever  a  manufacturer  elected  to  repair 
a  defect  or  failure  to  comply,  he  would  do  so 
within  a  reasonable  time,  which  was  defined 
as  within  80  days  after  tender  of  the  vehicle 
or  item  of  equipment,  unless  the  Secretary 
extended  this  period  for  good  cause.  If  the 
manufacturer  failed  to  adequately  repair 
within  such  reasonable  time,  he  would  re- 
place the  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  with 
a  new  or  equivalent  vehicle  or  Item  of  equip- 
ment without  charge  or.  If  a  manufacturer 
so  elected  in  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle,  re- 
fund the  p\irchase  price  in  full,  less  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  depreciation. 

An  extension  of  the  60-day  period  for 
remedying  a  defect  or  failure  to  comply  was 
provided  for  upon  a  showing  of  good  cavise, 
primarily  l>ecause  the  time  required  to  pro- 
duce and  ship  replacement  parts  to  dealer- 
ships varies  with  the  particular  campaign. 

The  term  "tender"  was  defined  in  section 
154(b)(2)  of  Part  B  of  the  House  amend- 
ment as  not  including  any  tender  of  a  mo- 
tor vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  for  repair 
prior  to  the  earliest  date  specified  in  notifi- 
cation under  section  163(a)  on  which  such 
remedy  would  be  provided  without  charge.  If 
notification  was  not  afforded  pursuant  to 
section  163(a),  tender  was  not  effective  prior 
to  the  date  specified  In  any  notice  required 
to  be  given  under  section  166(d) .  Tlie  earliest 
date,  as  specified  by  the  manufacturer  In 
any  notification,  would  be  the  earliest  date 
on  which  parts  and  services  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  available  and  would  be 
subject  to  dlsi^iproval  of  the  Secretary. 

Section  164(a)(4)  as  added  by  the  House 
amendment  further  provided  that  the  re- 
quirement of  remedy  without  charge  does 
not  apply  if  the  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  was  purchased  by 
the  first  purchaser  more  than  eight  calendar 


years  (three  calendar  years  in  the  case  of 
a  tire)  before  (1)  notification  pursuant  to 
section  151  or  152  was  issued  respecting  the 
defect  or  failure  to  comply,  or  (2)  the  Sec- 
retary ordered  such  notification,  whichaver 
was  earlier. 

Finally,  the  House  ameadmeat  required 
the  manufacturer  to  file  with  the  Secretary 
a  copy  of  his  program  for  remedying  any 
defect  or  failure  to  comply,  and  the  pro- 
gram would  be  available  to  the  public. 
Conference  mXtttttute 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  section  154  of  the  House 
amendment  with  the  following  modifica- 
tions: First,  it  clarifies  a  possible  ambiguity 
in  the  House  provisions  relating  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixty-day  period  during 
which  remedy  at  no  charge  is  required  for 
tires. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  154(a)  (S) 
of  the  conference  substitute,  the  manufac- 
turer of  a  tire  presented  for  remedy  by  an 
owner  or  purchaser  shall  not  be  obligated  to 
remedy  such  tire  if  such  tire  is  not  presented 
during  the  60  day  period  beginning  on  the 
later  of  (1)  the  date  on  which  the  owner  or 
purchaser  received  notification  of  defect  or 
failure  to  comply  or  (2)  If  the  nunufacturer 
elects  replacement,  the  date  on  which  the 
owner  or  purchaser  received  notice  that  a 
replacement  tire  is  available. 

The  60-day  limitation  on  the  man- 
ufacturer's obligation  to  remedy  ts  effective 
only  if  the  manufacturer  elects  to  replace 
the  tire  and  such  replacement  tires  are  In 
fact  available  during  the  60-day  period.  If 
the  owner  or  purchaser  has  presented  the 
tire  for  replacement  diu-lng  the  original  60- 
day  period,  but  replacements  are  not  in  fact 
available,  his  right  to  the  replacement  tire 
is  preserved.  In  such  a  case,  the  owner  or 
purchaser  is  entitled  to  notification  when 
the  replacement  tlrea  become  available.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  subsequent  notification,  the 
owner  or  purchaser  is  entitled  to  the  60-day 
period  within  which  to  present  the  tire  for 
replacement  as  long  as  such  replacement  tire 
is  in  fact  available  during  this  period. 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  pro- 
vision In  the  House  amendment  which  denied 
reimbursement  to  the  dealer  or  retailer  who 
provides  remedy  work  when  the  manufac- 
turer replaces  the  motor  vehicle.  Under  the 
conference  substitute,  such  dealer  or  retailer 
is  entitled  to  fair  and  equitable  reimburse- 
ment recognizing,  for  example,  that  dealer 
preparation  expenses  may  be  involved  when 
a  new  motor  vehicle  is  offered  as  a  remedy. 

Third,  the  conference  But>stltute  requires 
notice  of  the  availability  of  the  manufae- 
tiirer's  remedy  program  to  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

Fourth,  the  conferees  intend  that  the  pro- 
vision relieving  a  manufacturer  of  the  ob- 
ligation to  remedy  without  charge  If  the 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  replacement  equip- 
ment was  first  purchased  more  than  eight 
calendar  years  (three  years  in  the  case  of  a 
tire)  before  notification  was  Issued  or  re- 
quired to  be  issued,  does  not  relieve  the 
manufacturer  of  the  obligation  to  Issue  a 
notification  concerning  a  defect  or  failure 
to  comply  or  affect  any  other  rights  of  tlM 
owner. 

With  respect  to  the  manufacturer's  as- 
sessment of  the  earliest  date  upon  which 
parts  and  facilities  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  available  and  the  Secretaryli 
authority  to  disapprove  such  date,  the  con- 
ferees agree  that  section  169  as  added  by 
the  conference  substitute  is  applicable. 
Where  the  Secretary  disapproves  such  date, 
he  may,  pursuant  to  such  section  and  on 
his  own  motion,  hold  a  hearing  to  determine 
tf  the  manufacturer  has  reasonably  met  his 
obligation  to  remedy  a  defect  or  failure  to 
comply.  If  he  determines  that  such  ob- 
ligation has  not  been  met,  than  the  Secretary 
may  order  the  manufacturer  to  take  sped- 
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fled  action  to  comply  with  hla  obligation. 
Thus,  under  this  proced\ire,  the  Semtary 
eould  determine  that  an  earlier  date  than 
that  determined  by  the  manufacturer  la 
practicable  and  the  Secretary  can  order  the 
manufaotorer  to  provide  parts  and  facUltleB 
on  such  date. 

KNTORCXBIXirr    or    MOnnCATION   ans   xxickdt 
OKOXSS    Am    JT7DICIAL   KKVIEW 

Senate  Bill:  The  Senate  bill  provided  spe- 
dflcally  for  pre-enforoement  Judicial  review 
of  the  Secretary's  detemilnatlon  that  there 
was  a  defect  or  failure  to  comply  with  an  ap- 
plicable motor  vehicle  aafety  atandanl.  Any 
person  aggrieved  by  such  determination  iraa 
authorized  to  seek  Judicial  review  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  within  30  days  after  the 
Secretary's  determination.  The  Senate  bill 
provided  for  expedited  review  and  Bpeciflcally 
provided  that  the  factual  findings  of  the 
Secretary  were  to  l>e  sustained  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole.  The  Senate  bill  did  not 
make  such  judicial  review  excliislve.  There- 
fore, under  the  Senate  bill  judicial  review  at 
the  enforcement  stage  may  have  been  avail- 
able. 

House  Amendment:  In  general,  the  House 
amendment  contemplated  that  there  would 
be  revle*  of  the  Secretary's  determination 
of  defect  or  failure  to  comply  at  the  enforce- 
ment stage  of  the  administrative  process. 
Tlie  House  took  no  position  on  whether  or 
not  pre-enforcement  Judicial  review  was  also 
available. 

Section  155(a)(1)  as  added  by  the  House 
amendment  established  the  forum  for  an 
action  under  section  110(a)  of  the  Act  to 
restrain  a  violation  of  an  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  to  furnish  notification  and  to 
remedy  a  defect  or  failxire  to  comply,  or  un- 
der section  lOfl  of  the  Act  to  ooUect  a  civil 
penalty  with  respect  to  a  violation  of  such 
an  order,  or  for  any  other  civil  action  with 
respect  to  such  an  order.  All  such  enforce- 
ment or  other  actions  may  be  brought  only 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  United  States 
district  court  for  Judicial  district  In  the 
State  of  incorporation  of  the  manufa''.turer 
to  which  the  order  applied.  While  (as  noted 
above)  the  Houise  did  not  take  any  position 
on  the  qtieetion  of  whether  or  not  a  manu- 
facturer was  entitled  to  pre-enforcement  Ju- 
dicial review  of  a  notification  and  remedy 
order,  the  amendment  did  not  provide  that  U 
the  court  so  permitted,  the  action  would  be 
consolidated  with  any  enforcement  action 
brought  by  the  Secretary.  All  actions  (includ- 
ing enforcement  actions)  brought  with  re- 
^)ect  to  the  same  order  under  section  162 
(b)  would  be  considered  In  an  action  In  a 
single  Judicial  district.  In  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  court  in  which  the  first 
action  was  brought. 

Section  155(a)  (2)  as  added  by  the  House 
amendment  also  provided  that.  If  an  actlaa 
was  brought  which  related  to  an  order  under 
section  162(b),  and  to  which  section  166(a) 
^>plled,  the  Secretary  could  order  the  manu- 
facturer to  issue  a  notification  in  addition 
to,  and  not  In  lieu  of,  notification  required 
by  section  161  or  162  of  the  House  amend- 
ment If  such  manufacturer  had  refused  to 
Issue  with  notification.  Nottflcatlon  would 
contain  (1)  a  statement  that  the  Secretary 
determined  that  a  defect  which  related  to 
motor  vehicle  safety  or  a  failure  to  comply 
with  a  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  existed, 
and  that  the  manufacturer  was  oonteatlng 
such  determination  in  a  proceeding  In  a 
United  States  district  court;  (2)  a  clear  de- 
■cription  of  the  Secretary's  stated  basis  for 
his  determination;  (3)  the  Secretary's  evalu- 
ation of  the  risk  to  motor  vehicle  safety  rea- 
sonably related  to  such  defect  or  faUuie  to 
comply;  (4)  any  measures  which  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  were  necessary  to  avoid 
•n  unreasonable  hazard  resulting  from  the 


defect  or  failure  to  comply;  (6)  a  statement 
that  the  manufacturer  would  cause  such 
defect  or  failure  to  comply  to  be  remedied 
without  charge,  but  that  this  obligation  of 
the  manufactiuer  was  conditioned  on  the 
outcome  of  the  court  proceeding;  and  (6) 
such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  could 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

Section  166(c)  as  added  by  the  House 
amendment  provided  tliat  a  manufacturer 
who  failed  to  notify  owners  or  piirchasers  In 
accordance  with  section  16S(c)  within  the 
period  specified  under  section  153(b)  may 
be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  with  respect  to 
such  failtire  unless  the  mantifacturer  pre- 
vailed in  an  action  under  this  section,  or 
unless  the  court  restrained  the  enforcement 
of  such  order  throughout  the  pendency  of 
the  action.  A  manufacturer  who  failed  to 
notify  owners  or  piirchasers  as  required  by  an 
order  under  section  166(b)  could  be  as- 
sessed a  civil  penalty  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  he  prevailed  in  an  action  de- 
scribed in  section  ISS(a)  with  respect  to  the 
validity  of  the  Secretary's  order  to  notify  or 
remedy  under  section  162(b) . 

Section  165(d)  of  Part  B  as  added  by  the 
Houoo  amendment  contained  the  conditions 
and  provisions  for  notification  to  owners  and 
piu-chasers  of  the  outcome  of  a  section  166(a) 
proceeding  in  a  United  States  district  court. 
The  Secretary  was  required  to  order  a  manu- 
facturer to  issue  this  notification  If  (1)  a 
manufacturer  failed  within  the  specified 
period  to  comply  with  an  order  under  section 
162(b)  to  afford  notification  to  owners  and 
purchasers;  (U)  a  section  166(a)  proceed- 
ing was  commenced  with  respect  to  such 
order;  and  (ill)  the  Secretary  prevailed  in 
such  proceeding.  Therefore,  this  final  notifi- 
cation wovUd  be  required  whether  or  not  a 
manufacturer  afforded  notification  to  own- 
ers and  purchasers  pursuant  to  an  order 
under  section  162(b)  after  the  commence- 
ment of  a  proceeding  in  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  and  whether  or  not  a  manufac- 
turer was  required  to  issue  an  additional 
notification  under  section  166(b)  during  the 
pendency  of  the  court  proceedmg.  The  ex- 
pense to  the  manufacturer  of  sending  notifi- 
cation pursuant  to  section  166(d),  which 
could  or  coiUd  not  be  the  first  notification 
actually  mailed  to  owners  and  purchasers, 
was  outweighed  by  the  public  interest  in 
informing  owners  and  purchasers  of  the  out- 
come of  the  court  proceeding  if  the  Secre- 
tary prevailed  and  of  the  availabUity  of  rem- 
edy without  charge  for  the  defect  or  faOiu-e 
to  comply.  Subsection  (d)(1)  of  section  165 
permitted  the  combining  of  notification  un- 
der tills  section  with  any  notice  required  by 
an  order  under  section  162(b),  so  that  the 
manufacturer  could  be  spared  the  expense  of 
two  notifications  if  the  Secretary  prevailed 
in  a  civil  action  under  section  165(a).  The 
notification  under  section  165(d)  could  con- 
tain such  information  as  required  by  the 
Secretary,  for  example,  the  items  specified  In 
section  163  (a) ,  and  would  specify  the  earliest 
date  on  which  such  defect  or  failure  to  com- 
ply would  be  remedied  without  charge. 

If  the  Secretary  required  the  additional 
notification  imder  section  166(b)  during  the 
pendency  of  a  district  court  proceeding,  then 
he  would  order  the  manufacturer  to  reim- 
burse the  owner  or  purchaser  for  any  reason- 
able and  necessary  expenses  (not  In  excess 
of  any  amount  Ex>eclfied  in  the  order) 
which  were  Incurred:  (A)  by  such  owner 
or  purchaser;  (B)  for  the  purpose  at  repair- 
ing the  defect  or  failure  to  comply  to  which 
the  order  related;  and  (C)  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  such  notification  under 
section  IS6(b)  was  required  to  be  issued  »nii 
ending  on  the  date  such  owner  or  purchaser 
received  notification  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary  would  thus  have  the 
responsibility  for  deciding  the  amotint  of 
reimbursement  to  which  owners  and  pur- 
chasers could  be  entitled  and  Should  consider 
carefully  the  nattire  of  the  defect  or  failure 


to  comply  to  which  his  order  under  this  sec- 
tion related  and  the  type  of  remedy  necessary 
for  such  defect  or  failure  to  comply.  A  reason- 
able estimate  of  the  average  prevailing  rates 
for  this  type  of  remedy  work  would  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  amotint  of  relmbiuve- 
ment. 

Conference  Substitute:  The  conferees 
agreed  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  section  156 
as  added  by  the  House  amendment  but  made 
certain  modifications,  the  substance  of  which 
Is  discussed  below. 

The  conference  substitute  permits  a  perKm 
sued  by  the  Secretary  to  restrain  a  violation 
of  an  order  to  notify  and  to  remedy  (or  to 
collect  a  civil  penalty)  to  seek  removal  from 
the  district  court  In  which  such  action  la 
brought  to  any  other  District  Court  for  good 
cause  shown.  It  also  Epecifically  pro\-ldes  that 
a  consolidation  of  all  actions  brought  with 
respect  to  the  same  order  under  section  152 
(b)  will  take  place  in  the  court  in  which  the 
first  such  action  Is  brought  or  In  the  court 
to  which  such  first  action  brought  is  trans- 
ferred. In  other  words,  if  an  action  is  first 
brought  In  district  court  A  and  three  weeks 
later  an  action  is  brought  in  district  court  B 
and  four  weeks  later  the  action  In  court  A 
is  transferred  to  court  C,  then  court  C  is  re- 
quired to  consolidate  the  actions. 

The  conference  substitute  also  specifies 
the  test  which  the  District  court  is  to  apply 
In  determining  whether  to  restrain  the  en- 
forcement of  an  order  to  notify  and  remedy, 
(or  to  collect  a  civil  penalty) ,  thereby  reliev- 
ing the  manufacturer  during  the  pendency 
of  the  proceeding  from  exposure  to  civil 
penalties.  The  conference  substitute  provides 
that  the  court  shall  restrain  the  enforcement 
of  the  order  only  if  it  determines  both  that 
the  failure  to  furnish  notlflcation  Is  reason- 
able and  that  the  manufacturer  has  demon- 
strated that  he  Is  likely  to  prevail  on  the 
merits. 

The  conferees  disagreed  with  those  who 
Interpreted  the  House  bill  as  possibly  re- 
quiring a  manufacturer,  during  the  pend- 
ency of  an  action  to  restrain  or  enforce,  to 
remedy  without  charge  a  defect  or  failure  to 
comply.  The  conferees  Intend  that  a  manu- 
facturer for  whom  the  order  to  notify  *n«i 
remedy  has  not  been  restrained  during  the 
pendency  of  such  action  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  court  order  to  remedy  without 
charge  and  his  exposure  to  a  clvU  penalty 
would  depend  on  the  outcome  of  such  ac- 
tion. In  other  words,  a  coiu^  could  not  com- 
pel him  to  remedy  during  the  pendency  ot 
any  enforcement  or  other  civil  action  witli 
respect  to  an  order  Issued  under  section 
152 (b). 

The  conferees  discussed  but  decided  to 
take  no  position  on  whether  or  not  pre- 
enforcement  Judicial  review  was  available 
under  the  terms  of  the  conference  substitute. 
The  conferees  decided  to  leave  that  question 
to  the  courts.  If  the  courts  pwrmit  such  pre- 
enforcement  judicial  review,  then  the  venue 
and  consolidation  provisions  of  the  confer- 
ence sulMtltute  would  apply  so  as  to  accom- 
plish consolidation  of  any  pre-enforcement 
judicial  review  actions  which  had  not  been 
completed  prior  to  the  Secretary's  bringing 
In  an  action  to  restrain  a  violation  of  an  or- 
der to  notify  and  remedy  or  to  collect  a  civil 
penalty  for  failure  to  notify  or  to  remedy. 

The  conferees  gave  careful  consideration  to 
the  question  of  the  weight  which  a  district 
court  would  give  to  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nation of  defect.  While  the  conferees  agreed 
that  the  procedlng  ui  the  district  court  could 
appropriately  be  characterized  as  a  "de  novo" 
proceeding,  the  conferees  expected  the  dis- 
trict court  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
expertise  of  the  agency  in  its  consideration 
of  the  facts  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
defect  and  whether  such  defect  was  safety  re- 
lated. With  respect  to  any  challenge  to  the 
validity  of  an  underlying  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  when  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply,  the 
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conXerees  determined  that  a  collateral  attack  BzncpnoN  roa  zMooNSEguxNTiAL  oitect  or 


on  the  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  was 
permissible  If  such  attack  was  not  tea  judi- 
cata because  of  previous  ^dlclal  review.  In 
any  such  collateral  attack,  however,  the 
standard  of  review  by  the  district  court 
would  be  the  same  as  a  standard  of  review  In 
a  court  reviewing  the  validity  of  the  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  at  the  pre-enforce> 
ment  stage  of  the  administrative  process.  In 
other  words,  there  woiold  be  no  de  novo  re- 
view of  the  motor  vehicle  safety  standard, 
while  there  would  be  de  novo  review  of  the 
facts  as  to  whether  or  not  there  had  been  a 
failure  to  comply  with  such  standard. 

aXAflONABLKNXSS    OW   BKMKDT 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  approve  with  or  iflthout  modifica- 
tion after  consultation  wl6i  the  manufac- 
turer of  a  motor  vehicle  or  tire,  such  manu- 
facturer's remedy  plan.  Th»  review  Included 
the  date  when  and  the  method  by  which 
the  notification  and  remed^  would  be  effec- 
tuated. The  Senate  bill  further  provided  that 
the  date  would  be  the  easiest  practicable 
one,  but  would  not  exceed  felxty  days  from 
the  date  of  discovery  or  detetmlnatlon  of  the 
defect  or  failure  to  comply^  The  Secretary 
was  empowered  to  grant  an  vtenslon  of  thla 
period  for  good  cause  and  tf^publish  notice 
of  such  extension  in  the  ^deral  Register. 
The  manufacturer  was  tt>und  to  Imple- 
ment the  remedy  plan  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  However,  the  maaufacturer  could 
apply  to  the  Secretary  to  approve  any  amend- 
ment or  modification  of  the  plan  for  good 
cause  shown,  provided  notice  of  such  modi- 
fication was  reasonably  publicized  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  application  and  the  deci- 
sion rendered  on  the  application  would  be 
published  In  the  Federal  lieglster  within 
five  days  after  receipt  or  Issuance.  Oood 
cause  was  defined  to  mean  "vinavoldable 
delay  due  to  strikes,  catastrophe,  or  natural 
disaster." 

House  amendment 
As    indicated    previously,    section    154(c) 
as  added  by  the  House  amendment  required 
the  manufacturer  to  file  with  the  Secretary  a 
copy  of  his  program  to  remedy  a  defect  or 
failure  to  comply,  and  the  program  would 
be  available  to  the  public.  Section  166  of  the 
House    amendment    further    provided    that 
upon  petition  of  any  interested  person,  or 
on    his    own   motion,    the   Secretary    could 
hold  a  hearing  in  which  any  Interested  per- 
son (including  a  manufacturer)  could  make 
oral    (as  well  as  written)    presentations  of 
data,  views,  and  arguments  on  the  question 
of  whether  a  manufacturer  has  reasonably 
met  his  obligation  to  remedy  a  defect  or  fail- 
ure to  comply  under  section  164.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determined   that   a   manufacturer  did 
not  reasonably  meet  the  obligation,  he  would 
order   the   manufacturer    to    take   specified 
action  to  comply  with  such  obligation. 
Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment  with  two 
clarifying  amendments.  First,  the  Secretary 
la   authorized   under   section    168   as   added 
by    the    conference    substitute    to    consider 
whether  the   manufacturer  has   reasonably 
met  his  obligation  not  only  to  remedy  a  de- 
fect or  failure  to  comply,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide notification  pursuant  to  section  161  or 
162. 

Second,  section  158  now  states  that  If  the 
Secretary  determines  the  manufacturer  has 
not  reasonably  met  his  obligation  to  notify 
and  remedy,  the  Secretary  shall  order  the 
manufacturer  to  take  the  specified  action  to 
comply  and  the  Secretary  may  also  take  any 
other  action  authorized  by  Title  I  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Secretary  may 
assess  a  civil  penalty  for  failure  of  the  man- 
ufacturer to  meet  his  obligation  to  notify 
and  remedy. 


raiLXTRS  TO  COMFLT 

Senate  bW 

The  Senate  bill  allowed  a  mantifacturer 
to  petition  the  Secretary  to  Initiate  a  pro- 
ceeding to  establish  that  a  defect  or  failure 
to  comply  was  de  minimis  In  ita  Impact  on 
the  number  of  traffic  accidents  and  deaths 
and  Injuries  to  persona  resulting  from 
traffic  accldenta.  If  the  manufacturer  waa 
Bucceasful  In  such  a  proceeding,  be  waa  not 
obligated  to  remedy  without  charge. 
House  amendment 

Section  167  as  added  by  the  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  upon  application  of  a 
manufacturer,  the  Secretary  would  exempt 
■uch  manufactiurer  from  giving  notice  or 
remedying  a  defect  or  failure  to  comply  if 
the  Secretary  determined,  after  public  notice 
and  opportimlty  t<x  presentation  of  data, 
views,  and  argwnents.  that  such  defect  or 
failure  to  comply  was  inconsequential  aa  It 
related  to  motor  vehicle  safety. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  aa 
the  House  amendment  except  that  Interested 
persons  as  well  aa  the  manufacturer  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  present  data,  views, 
and  arguments  to  the  Secretary  after  notice 
Is  publUhed  in  the  Federal  Register. 

nCMINXNT    BAZARO 

Senate  biU 

Section  3  of  the  Senate  bill  added  a  new 
section  113(b)  to  the  Act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  file  an  action  against  an  im- 
minently hazardous  motor  vehicle  or  item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  the  seizure 
of  such  vehicle  or  eq\ilpment,  and  against 
the  manufacturer,  distributor  or  dealer  of 
such  motor  vehicle  equipment.  An  "Immi- 
nent hazard"  was  defined  to  mean  a  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
which  presented  Immediate  and  unreason- 
able risk  of  death,  serious  illness,  or  severe 
personal  injury.  The  court  In  which  such  an 
action  waa  filed  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
declare  that  such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  was  imminently 
hazardous,  and  to  grant  such  temporary  or 
permanent  relief  as  might  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  risk. 

In  an  action  filed  against  an  Unmlnently 
hazardous  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment,  such  a  vehicle  or  equip- 
ment could  be  proceeded  against  by  process 
of  libel  for  the  seizure  and  condemnation 
of  such  product  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  such  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  was  found. 

House  amendment. — No  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  omits  the  "Im- 
minent Hazard"  provision  of  the  Senate  bill. 
The  purpose  of  this  section — to  Insure  the 
ability  of  the  Secretary  to  act  swiftly  when 
a  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  replacement 
equipment  presents  an  immediate  and  un- 
reasonable risk — can  be  accomplished  under 
the  provisions  of  the  conference  substitute. 

Under  the  new  section  153  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute,  when  the  Secretary  makes 
an  Initial  determination  of  a  defect  or  failure 
to  comply  in  a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  re- 
placement equipment,  he  shall  immediately 
notify  the  manufacturer  of  such  determina- 
tion and  shall  publish  notice  of  such  deter- 
mination in  the  Federal  Beglster.  The  manu- 
facturer and  Interested  persons  are  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  present  data,  views,  and 
argtunents  on  the  issue  of  whether  a  defect 
or  failure  to  comply  exUts.  Section  162(b)  of 
the  conference  substitute  provides  that  after 
such  presentation,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  vehicle  or  lt«n  of  replace- 
ment equipment  does  not  comply  with  an 
applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  standard  or 
contains  a  defect  which  reUtes  to  motor 


vehicle  safety,  then  the  Secretary  shall  onlw 
notification  and  remedy  without  charge. 

The  committee  of  conference  believes  that 
If  the  Secretary  makes  an  initial  determina- 
tion that  a  defect  or  failure  to  comply  la  i^ 
motor  vehicle  at  Item  of  replacement  equip, 
ment  poses  an  Immediate  and  ""— ntnnshls 
risk  of  death,  serious  illness,  or  personal  ta« 
Jury,  he  may  expedite  the  pubUc  notice  and 
informal  comment  procedures.  If  the  Sec- 
retary's final  determination  (after  such 
notice  and  opportunity  for  conmient )  is  that 
such  defect  or  failure  to  comply  poees  such 
an  Immediate  and  unreasonable  risk,  he 
shall  Immediately  issue  an  order  under  sec- 
tlon  163  (b)  to  the  manufacturer  to  furnish 
notification  and  to  remedy. 

Additionally,  the  Secretary  may  seek  to 
utilize  the  provisions  of  section  110(a)  of  the 
Act  as  modified  by  this  legislation.  The 
United  States  district  courts  are  given  Juris- 
diction thereunder  to  restrain  violations  of 
Title  I  of  the  Act,  or  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  thereunder,  to  restrain  the  sale  or 
Importation  of  any  motor  vehicle  or  Item 
of  replacement  equipment  which  does  not 
comply  with  an  applicable  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  or  contains  a  defect  which 
relates  to  motor  vehicle  safety  and  with 
respect  to  which  notification  has  been  re- 
quired under  section  162  (b>.  Thus,  once  the 
section  162(b)  order  has  been  issued  in  the 
expedited  procedure  above,  any  vehicle  or 
item  of  replacement  equipment  to  which  the 
order  ai^lies  which  has  not  yet  been  sold  to 
a  first  purchaser  (other  than  a  dealer)  is 
subject  to  a  restraining  order  of  the  court. 

INrORMATION,  DISCLOSX7BZ,  AND  BKCORDKKXPINa 

Senate  bill 
Section  3  of  the  Senate  bill  included  pro- 
visions similar  to  section  113(d)  of  existing 
law  and  provided  that  every  manufacturer 
of  motor  vehicles  or  tires  would  furnish  to 
the  Secretary  a  true  or  representative  copy 
of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and  other  com- 
munications to  the  dealers  of  such  manu- 
facturer or  to  the  purchasers  of  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
produced  by  such  manufacturer  regarding 
any  defect  In  such  vehicle  or  equipment 
which  is  sold  or  serviced.  The  section  also 
required  the  Secretary  to  disclose  so  much 
of  any  information  referred  to  under  this 
subsection,  the  subsection  relating  to  the 
defect  or  failure  to  comply,  or  section  112(a) 
of  the  Act  as  the  Secretary  determined  would 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  purpoaes  of  the 
Act.  However,  the  Secretary  would  not  dis- 
close to  the  public  any  Information  which 
contained  or  related  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  In  section  1806  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  unlees  he  determined 
that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  piur- 
poses  of  the  Act. 

Section  118(d)  of  the  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  MU  farther  reqtilred  every  maa- 
ufacturer of  motor  Tehleles  or  tires  to  mata- 
taln  reoords  of  the  names  and  addrsMSs  of 
the  first  purchasw  of  motor  vehicles  or  tins 
produced  by  the  manufacturer.  The  Secre- 
tary was  empowered  to  estebllsh.  \xf  onte, 
prooeduree  to  be  followed  by  manufaetonn 
la  establishing  and  wifciwt>4w|«g  such  reo- 
ords. including  prooeduree  to  be  fcdlowed 
by  distributors  and  dealers  to  assist  mann- 
fkoturers  to  secure  the  required  informa- 
tion. The  availability  or  not  of  such  assis- 
tance would  not  affect  the  obligation  of 
manufacturers  under  this  section. 
Bouse  amendment 

Section  IBS  (a)  of  the  House  amendment 
contained  a  stmUar  provision  relating  to 
tnformstlon  and  disclosure.  It  further  qted- 
fied  that  the  Secretary  would  '^^■<»^of^f  to  the 
public  so  much  of  any  Information  which  la 
obtained  under  the  Act  and  which  related 
to  a  defect,  which  related  to  motor  vehlols 
safety,  or  to  failure  to  comply  with  an  vp- 
pllcable  federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ard, as  he  detMmlned  would  assist  In  oany- 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  Part  B  of  the  Aot 
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Any  Information  oontalaiag  or  relating  to 
a  trade  secret  or  otbw  matter  referred  to  la 
■action  1006  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
would  be  considered  confidential  for  pur- 
poses of  that  section  and  not  be  disclosed, 
unless  the  Secretary  determined  that  dls- 
dostire  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  Part  B  of  the  Act. 

Section  168(b)  as  added  by  the  House 
amendment  required  every  manufacturer  of 
motor  vehicles  or  tires  to  cause  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  records  of  the 
name  and  address  of  the  first  purchaser  of 
each  motor  vehicle  and  tire  (and  to  the  ex- 
tent required  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
each  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  other 
than  a  tire)  produced  by  such  manufacturer. 
The  Secretary  could  also,  by  rule,  specify  the 
records  to  be  established  and  maintained, 
and  reasonable  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
manufacturers  In  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing such  records,  including  prooedxirae  to  be 
followed  by  distributors  and  dealers  to  assist 
manufactxirers  to  secure  the  required  infor- 
mation. The  availability  or  not  of  such  assist- 
ance would  not  affect  the  manufacturer's 
obligation.  The  Secretary's  recordkeeping 
procedures  must  be  reasonable  and  provide 
reasonable  assxurance  that  dealer  and  distrib- 
utor customer  lists,  and  similar  Information, 
would  not  be  made  available  except  where 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  Part 
B  of  the  Act. 

Conference  substitute 

The  new  section  168  of  the  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  House  provisions  with 
clarifying  changes. 

DxnmnoHs 
Senate  bill 

Section  3  of  the  Senate  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 113(a)  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  for 
the  purposes  of  notification  and  remedy  with- 
out charge,  the  retreader  of  tires  would  be 
deemed  the  manufacturer  of  tires  which  have 
been  retreaded,  and  the  brand  name  owner 
of  tires  marketed  under  brand  name  not 
owned  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  tire,  would 
be  deemed  the  manufacturer  of  tires  mar- 
keted under  the  brand  name. 

House  amendment 

Section  159(1)  of  Part  B  as  added  by  the 
House  amendment  contained  identical  def- 
initions relating  to  the  retreader  of  tires  and 
the  brand  name  owner  of  tires. 

In  addition,  the  House  amendment  by  def- 
inition In  section  160(2)  of  Part  B,  the  man- 
ufacturer of  a  motor  vehicle  was  deemed  to 
be  the  manufacturer  of  any  motor  vehicle 
equipment  with  which  such  vehicle  was 
equipped  at  the  time  of  deUvery  to  the  first 
purchaser  for  purposes  other  than  reeale, 
unless  the  Secretary  provided  otherwise  by 
regulation.  Any  defect  or  failure  to  comply 
in  such  equipment  was  deemed  to  be  a  de- 
fect in  such  vehicle. 

Section  160(3)  of  Part  B  of  the  Hoiise 
amendment  q>eciflcally  provides  that  the 
"first  piirchaser"  means  first  purchaser  for 
purposes  other  than  resale.  Also,  secttixi 
160(4)  ot  the  House  amendment  provides 
that  "adequate  repair"  does  not  Include  any 
repair  which  results  in  substantially  Impaired 
operation  of  a  motor  vtiilcle  or  Item  of  motor 
vehicle  equ^ment. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions with  reepect  to  retreaden  ot  tires  and 
brand  name  owners  contcdned  In  both  the 
House  amendment  and  the  Senate  bill.  In 
addition,  the  conference  substitute  also  In- 
oorpcrates  the  definitions  of  "first  ptirchaaer" 
and  "adequate  repair"  contained  In  the 
House  amendment. 

In  order  to  clarify  amblgultiee  In  both  the 
Senate  bill  and  House  amendment,  new 
definitions  are  adopted  by  the  oonference 
substitute.  The  new  definitions  do  not  reflect 
any  policy  changes  in  the  provisions  of  the 
House  amendment.  Those  new  definitions  are 
■s  follows: 


( 1 )  The  term  "original  equipment"  Is  de- 
fined to  mean  motor  vehicle  equipment 
which  was  installed  In  or  on  a  motor  vehicle 
at  the  time  of  Its  delivery  to  the  first 
purchaser. 

(2)  The  term  "replacement  equipment"  Is 
defined  to  mean  motor  vehicle  equipment 
other  than  original  equipment. 

(3)  A  defect  or  failure  to  comply  in  an  Item 
of  orlg^al  equipment  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  defect  or  failure  to  comply  in  the  motor 
vehicle  In  or  on  which  such  equipment  was 
Installed  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  to  the 
first  purchaser. 

(4)  If  the  manufacturer  of  a  motor  vehicle 
Is  not  the  manufacturer  of  original  equip- 
ment Installed  in  or  on  such  vehicle  at  the 
time  of  lis  deUvery  to  the  first  purchaser,  the 
manufacturer  of  the  vehicle  (rather  than  the 
manufacturer)  of  such  equipment  shall  be 
considered  the  manufacturer  of  such  Item  of 
equipment. 

In  addition,  with  respect  to  theee  definitions 
and  as  in  the  House  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  otherwise  by  regulation. 
Conforming  changes  are  made  throughout 
the  conference  substitute  to  reflect  these 
definitions. 

KFFECnvX    DATS 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  the 
amendments  to  existing  law  made  by  section 
102  would  not  apply  to  any  defect  or  failure 
to  comply  with  respect  to  which,  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  notification  was 
issued  by  the  manufacturer  imder  section 
113(a)  of  the  Act,  or  was  required  to  be 
issued  under  section  113(e). 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 
Enforcement 
Senate  MU 

Section  3  of  the  Senate  bill  amended  Sec- 
tion 108(a)(4)  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  to  make  it  a  pro- 
hibited act  to  fall  to  furnish  notification, 
fall  to  remedy  any  defect  or  failure  to  com- 
ply, fall  to  maintain  records,  or  fall  to  meet 
any  other  obligation  Imposed  upon  any  man- 
ufacturer, distributor,  <»'  dealer  ptirsuant  to 
the  new  notification  and  remedy  provisions. 
House  amendment 

Section  108  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  106  of  the  Act.  A  new  sec- 
tion 108(a)  (3)  was  added  which  prohibited 
any  maniifacturer,  distributor,  dealer,  or 
motor  vehicle  r^alr  business  from  knowingly 
rendering  Inopwrative  in  whole  or  part,  any 
device  or  element  of  design  installed  on  or  In 
a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  v^lcle 
equipment  in  compliance  with  an  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard,  unless 
such  manufacturer,  dlstrlbutar,  detUer,  or  re- 
pair buslneeB  reasonably  believed  that  such 
vehicle  or  ItMn  of  equipment  would  not  be 
used  (other  than  for  testing  or  similar  pur- 
poses In  the  course  of  maintenance  or  r^>alr) 
during  the  time  such  device  or  element  of 
design  wae  rendered  inoperative.  The  term, 
"motor  vehicle  repair  business"  was  defined 
to  Include  any  person  who  holds  himself  out 
to  the  public  as  In  the  biislness  of  repairing 
motor  vehicles  or  their  equipment  for  com- 
pensation. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  prescribe 
regulations  defining  the  term  "render  In- 
operative" and  to  exempt  by  rule  any  person 
If  he  determined  such  exemption  was  con- 
sistent with  motor  vehicle  safety  and  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  103  of  the  House  amendment  also 
amended  section  108(a)  of  the  Act  to  specify 
as  prohibited  acts  the  failure  to  keep  epmd- 
fied  reoords  under  section  112;  failure  or 
refusal  to  permit  Impounding  of  motor 
vehicles  as  required  under  section  113(b): 


and  the  failure  to  comply  with  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  Issued  under  section  112 
or  114  of  the  Act,  as  amended. 

Section  108(a)(1)(D)  of  the  Act  was 
amended  to  make  it  a  prohibited  act  to  fall 
to  furnish  notification,  fall  to  remedy  any 
defect  or  failure  to  comply,  fall  to  main- 
tain records,  or  fall  to  comply  with  any  order 
or  other  requirement  applicable  to  any  man- 
ufacturer, distributor,  or  dealer  pursuant  to 
Part  B  of  "ntle  I. 

Section  103(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  100  of  the  Act  by  Increasing 
the  maximum  civil  penalty  from  $400,000  to 
8800.000. 

Section  103(c)(1)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment altered  section  110(a)  of  the  Act  to 
give  the  United  States  district  courts  the 
jTirlsdlctlon  to  restrain  violations  of  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  issued  under  Title  I  of 
the  Act.  The  district  courts  would  also  have 
the  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  the  sale  or  Impor- 
tation of  motor  vehicles  or  items  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  which  were  non-comply- 
ing or  contained  a  defect  which  related  to 
motor  vehicle  safety  and  with  respect  to 
which  notification  vras  given  under  section 
161  or  required  to  be  given  under  section 
153(b). 

A  conforming  amendment  to  section  110 
(a)  In  section  103(c)(2)  of  the  House 
amendment  required  the  Secretary  to  give 
notice  of  a  contemplated  injunctive  action 
and  afTord  a  reasonable  oppOTtunlty  to  rem- 
edy the  defect,  as  well  as  to  achieve 
compliance. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment. 

Regarding  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
prescribe  regulations  defining  the  term 
"render  inoperative,"  the  conferees  Intend 
that  these  regulations  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  permanent  removal,  disconnection, 
or  degradation  of  the  safety  performance  of 
any  such  device  or  element  of  design  Is 
prohibited. 

The  words,  device  or  element  of  design, 
are  Intended  to  Include  components  of  a 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  its  equipment  as 
well  as  an  entire  system  to  which  safety 
standards  are  applicable. 

However,  an  Item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment Installed  in  or  on  a  motor  vehicle  may 
be  replaced  with  an  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  which  is  a  replacement  part  com- 
plying with  any  applicable  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  and  any  applicable 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  and 
any  applicable  Federal  vehicle-ln-tise  stand- 
ard for  equipment.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  to  limit  In  any  way  the 
use  of  Independent  aftermarket  repair  and 
service  parts  in  the  repair  or  replacement  of 
components  incorporated  In  the  vehicle  at 
the  time  of  manufacture  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards. 

This  amendment  to  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  is  intended  to  Insure 
that  safety  equipment  on  a  motor  vehicle 
continues  to  benefit  motorists  during  the 
life  of  the  vehicle.  The  protection  of  sub- 
sequent, as  well  as  first,  purchasers  of  a 
motor  vehicle  is  thereby  sssursd.  The  ex- 
penditure of  federal  funds  on  motor  vehicle 
safety  would  be  to  little  effect  If  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  devices  or  elements  of  design  In- 
stalled In  compliance  with  applicable  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  were  rendered  Inopera- 
tive. 

Section  110  of  this  legislation  requires  the 
Secretary  to  amend  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  308  so  as  to  no  longer  re- 
quire or  permit  oompllanoe  by  means  of  any 
continuous  buzaer  designed  to  Indicate  that 
safety  belts  are  not  fastened,  or  any  safety 
belt  Interlock  system. 

Section  108  (a)  of  the  Act  as  amended  will 
permit  a  manufacturer,  distributor,  dealer, 
or  motor  vehicle  repair  business  to  render 
inoperative   (1)    any  contlnuoxis  busaer   (as 
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defined  In  section  135(1)  (4))  designed  to 
Indicate  that  safety  belts  are  not  fastened, 
or  (it)  any  safety  belt  Interlock.  In  addi- 
tion, effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill,  dealers  could,  at  the  request  of 
purchasers,  render  Inoperative  Interlocks 
and  continuous  bxizzers  that  were  required 
by  the  standards  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
manufacture  of  the  vehicle. 

The  amendments  to  section  108  of  the  Act 
will  remove  any  doubt  that  the  civil  penalty 
authority  under  section  109  of  the  Act  can 
be  used  to  enforce  all  rules,  regulations  and 
orders  Issued  under  section  112  or  114.  These 
sections  will  also  permit  the  Secretary  to 
seek  civil  penalties  against  those  persons  who 
fall  or  refuse  to  permit  Impounding  or  In- 
spection of  motor  vehicles  oir  entry  of  prem- 
ises for  such  purpose  as  re(;^Ured  under  sec- 
tion 112,  as  amended  by  ttUs  bill. 

These  amendments  to  section  110(a)  ex- 
pand the  Injunctive  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary so  as  to  permit  the  restraining  of  (1) 
the  Importation  Into  the  United  States  of 
vehicles  that  contain  a  defect  related  to  mo- 
tor vehicle  safety  and  (2)  thi  sale  of  vehicles 
In  this  country  that  contain  such  a  defect. 
This  authority  will  enablcr  the  Secretary, 
when  he  learns  of  the  ezlstitnce  of  vehicles 
that  comply  with  all  applicable  safety  stand- 
ards but  are  nevertheless  de^ctlve,  to  obtain 
a  court  order  stopping  the  manufacturer 
and/or  dealers  from  continuing  to  sell  the 
defective  vehicles.  (Those  defective  vehicles 
already  sold  will,  of  course,  be  the  subject 
of  a  defect  notification  campaign  provided  for 
In  sections  151  and  152  of  th»Act,  as  amended 
by  this  legislation.) 

This  authority  will  also  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  seek  an  Injunction  to  prevent  the 
Importation  or  sale  of  foreign  manufactured 
vehicles,  certified  as  complying  with  the 
standards,  but  damaged  In  transit  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  considered  defective. 
Presently,  these  vehicles  canaot  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  country  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  evidence  of  noncompliance  with 
an  applicable  safety  standard.  In  the  past, 
several  foreign  vehicle  manufacturers  have 
advised  the  Secretary  that  unauthorized 
dealers  were  attempting  to  Siring  damaged 
vehicles  into  this  country.       i 

INSPECTION    AND    RECORDKEEPING 
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Senate  bill  | 

No  comparable  provision.    I 

House  amendment 

Section  104  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
vised section  112  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  the 
Act  to  make  clear  that  the  Secretary  was 
authorized  to  conduct  any  Inspection  or  In- 
vestigation which  might  be  necessary  to  en- 
force Title  I  and  any  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  Issued  thereunder,  or  which  related 
to  the  facts,  clrctunstances,  conditions,  and 
causes  of  any  motor  vehicle  accident  and 
which  was  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

The  Secretary  was  required  to  furnish  the 
Attorney  General  and,  when  appropriate,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  any  Information 
obtained  Indicating  noncompliance  with  this 
Title,  or  any  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
Issued  thereunder.  In  carrying  out  these  in- 
spections or  Investigations,  officers  or  em- 
ployees designated  by  the  Secretary,  upon 
presenting  appropriate  credentials  and  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  owner,  operator  or  agent 
In  charge,  were  authorized  at  reasonable 
times  and  In  a  reasonable  manner  to  (1) 
enter  any  factory,  warehouse,  or  establish- 
ment m  which  motor  vehicles  or  Items  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment  were  manufactured, 
held  for  Introduction  In  Interstate  commerce, 
or  held  for  sale  after  such  Introduction,  or 
to  enter  any  premises  where  motor  vehicle 
or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  involved 
In  a  motor  vehicle  accident  was  located:  (2) 
to  Impound  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  72 
hours,  any  motor  vehicle  or  item  o.f  motor 


vehicle  equipment  Involved  In  a  motor  ve- 
hicle accident:  and  (3)   to  Inspect  any  fac- 
tory, warehovise,  establishment,  vehicle,  or 
equipment  referred  to  in  (1 )  or  In  (2)  above. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  Inspected  or  tem- 
porarily impounded  for  the  piupoae  of  In- 
spection any  motor  vehicle,  he   would  pay 
reasonable  compensation  to  the  extent  that 
such  Inspection  or  Impounding  resulted  in 
denial  of  the  use  of  the  vehicle  to  its  owner 
or  In  the  reduction  of  value  of  the  vehicle. 
Section  104  of  the  House  amendment  also 
altered  section  lia(b)  of  the  Act  to  require 
every   manufacturer   of  motor   vehicles   and 
motor  vehicle  equipment  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  records  and  every  manufac- 
turer, dealer,   or  distributor  to  make  such 
r^K>rts  as  the  Secretary  could  reasonably  r«- 
qulre  to  enable  him  to  determine  whether 
such  person  was  In  compliance  with  Title  I 
or  any  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  Issued 
thereunder.  Duly  designated  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Secretary  were  authorized  to 
Inspect  appropriate  materials  relevant  to  de- 
termining compliance. 

Section  104  of  the  House  amendment  al- 
tered section  112(c)  of  the  Act  to  allow  the 
Secretary  to  conduct  Informational  hearings 
and  to  obtain  evidence  from  any  person  who 
had   any   information  relevant  to   the   Im- 
plementation of  the  Aot.  The  Secretary  or 
any   authorized   officer   of   the    Department 
could  hold  hearings,  take  testimony  under 
oath,  and  require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  records.  Access  to  and 
copying  of  any  documentary  evidence  of  any 
person  having  materials  or  information  rele- 
vant to  any  function  of  the  Secretary  under 
Title  I  of  the  Act  was  authorized.  The  Sec- 
retary was  also  permitted  to  require,  by  gen- 
eral or  special  orders,  any  person  to  file  pre- 
scribed   reports    or    answers    In    writing    to 
specific  questions  relating  to  any  function 
of  the  Secretary  under  Title  I.  Such  reports 
and  answers  would  be  made  under  oath  or 
otherwise    and    filed    within    a    reasonaijle 
period  as  prescribed.  The  district  courts  of 
the   United  States  would  have  Jurisdiction 
to  enforce  a  subpoena  or  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  officer  or  employee. 

Under  section  104  of  the  House  lunend- 
ment,  section  112(c)  permitted  the  Secre- 
tary to  request  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  Instnimentallty  of  the  government,  such 
statistics,  data,  program  reports,  and  other 
materials  as  necessary  to  carry  out  his  func- 
tions under  Title  I.  Such  departments,  agen- 
cies, or  instrumentalities  were  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  and  furnish  such 
materials  to  the  Secretary  unless  another 
provision  of  law  limited  their  authority  to 
do  so. 

Finally,  the  amendment  to  section  lia(e) 
In  section  104  of  the  House  amendment 
would  prohibit,  except  In  expressly  specified 
situations,  the  Secretary  from  disclosing  In- 
formation received  imder  TlUe  I,  as  amend- 
ed. If  It  contained  a  trade  secret  or  other 
material  referred  to  in  18  VS.C.  1905. 
Conference  aubatttute 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provisions. 

COST   INTOBMATION 

Senate  bill 

No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  106  of  the  House  amendment  In- 
serted a  new  section  113  which  required  a 
manufactiu-er  to  submit  such  cost  Informa- 
Uon  (In  such  detaU  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  rula  or  order  of  the  Secretary),  as  may 
oe  necessary  to  prc^>erly  evaluate  the  manu- 
facturer's statement,  whenever  a  manufac- 
turer opposed  an  action  of  the  Secretary 
under  section  103  or  any  other  provision  of 
the  Act.  The  Secretary  was  required  to 
promptly  prepare  an  evaluation  of  such  oo«t 
Information.     Such    Information,     together 


with  the  Secretary's  evaluation  would  b* 
available  to  the  public  by  notice  puhllsbed 
in  the  Federal  Register,  unless  the  mano. 
facturer  established  that  It  contained  a  trade 
secret.  Any  portion  of  such  a  trade  secret 
may  be  disclosed  to  the  public  only  in  such 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  confidentiality  at 
such  trade  secret.  However,  a  trade  secret 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  em- 
ployees carrying  out  this  title  or  when  reto- 
vant  In  any  proceeding  under  this  tltls 
Nothing  therein  authorized  the  withholding 
of  Information  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  Congress. 

The  term  "cost  Information"  Is  defined  to 
Include  both  the  manufacturer's  cost  and 
the  cost  of  the  retail  purchaser. 

Conferenee  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Incorporates  the 
new  section  113(a)  of  section  106  of  the 
House  amendment  which  requires  manti. 
facturers  to  submit  cost  Information  (la 
such  detail  as  the  Secretary  may  by  nile  or 
order  prescribe)  whenever  such  manufao* 
turer  opposes  an  action  of  the  Secretary 
under  section  108,  or  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  on  the  ground  of  Increased  cost. 
The  Secretary  shall  thereafter  promptly  pre- 
pare an  evaluation  of  such  cost  information. 
The  conference  substitute  modifies  the 
provisions  of  the  House  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  availability  of  such  cost  in- 
formation to  the  public.  Subject  to  the  ex- 
ceptions noted  below,  the  cost  Information 
obtained  under  this  section,  as  well  as  the 
Secretary's  evaluation  thereof,  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public.  Notice  of  the  availability 
of  such  information  shall  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

The  exception  to  the  presumption  of  avaU- 
ability  of  the  cost  information  to  the  public 
under  this  section  is  if  the  manufacturer 
satisfies  the  Secretary  that  any  pca^lon  of 
such  Information  contains  a  trade  secret  or 
other  confidential  matter.  If  the  manufac- 
turer succeeds,  such  portion  of  the  cost  ln« 
formation  shaU  stiU  be  released,  but  only  In 
a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  confidentiality 
of  the  trade  secret  or  other  confidential  mat- 
ter. Confidential  matter  Is  Intended  to  mean 
that  information  which  Is  not  generally 
known  to  competltora  and  If  known,  would 
be  competitively  harmful.  Any  Information 
obtained  by  the  Secretary  xinder  this  sec- 
tion may  be  disclosed  to  other  officen  or 
employees  concerned  with  canylng  out  Title 
I  of  the  Act  or  when  relevant  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  such  title.  Nothing  in  the 
aforementioned  su^isectlon  shall  authorise 
the  withholding  of  Information  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  offloer  or  employee  under  his 
control,  trom  the  duly  authoriaed  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress. 

The  conference  substitute  further  retains 
the  deflnltlcm  of  "cost  information"  con- 
tained In  the  House  amendment  as  well  as 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  establUh 
rules  and  regulations  prescribing  forms  and 
procedures  for  submission  of  cost  informa- 
tion under  this  section. 

Finally,  the  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to 
require  the  Secretary  to  solicit  and  evaluate 
cost  information  when  there  is  a  challenge 
to  an  action  of  the  Secretary  under  section 
103  or  any  other  provision  of  the  Act.  How- 
ever, nothing  in  this  sectlcm  restricts  the  an« 
thorlty  of  the  Secretery  to^btaln  or  require 
the  submission  of  information^lncludlng 
cost  Information,  under  any  other  provision 
of  the  Act. 

AOCNCT   KKSrOKSIBII,ITT 

Senate  MU 
No  comparable  provislcHi. 

House  amendment 
Section  106  of  the  House  amendment  added 
a  new  section  134  which  allowed  any  inter- 
ested person  to  file  with  the  Secretary  a  peti- 
tion requesting  him  to  commence  a  proceed- 
ing to  promulgate  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  pursuant  to  Section  108  or 
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to  determine  whether  to  issue  an  order  pur- 
suant to  the  new  section  162(b)  concerning 
a  defect  or  failure  to  comply.  Tlie  petition 
would  set  forth  the  facts  establishing  that 
an  order  is  necessary  and  a  brief  description 
of  the  substance  of  the  order  to  be  lss\ied 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  ooiild  hold 
a  public  hearing  or  conduct  an  investigation 
or  proceeding  to  determine  whether  to  grant 
the  petition.  The  Secretary  was  required  to 
either  grant  or  deny  the  petition  within  120 
days  after  filing.  If  granted  the  proceeding 
would  commence  pr<»nptly;  if  denied,  the 
reasons  therefor  would  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Other  remedies  provided  by  law  concern- 
ing agency  reei>onsibUity,  Judicial  review  of 
agency  action,  or  falliire  to  act  are  preserved. 

Conference  substitute 
The    conference    substitute    adopts    ttte 
House  proTlaions. 

NATIONAI.     MOTOm     VEHICLE     BAVETT     AOVISORT 
COUMUIL 

Senate  WU 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  107  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
vised section  104  of  the  Act  by  defining  the 
term  "repreeentative  of  the  general  public" 
to  Include  individuals  with  an  economic 
interest  in  ttia  automobile  Industry.  It 
further  required  the  Secrelary  to  publish 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Council  an- 
nually and  to  designate  which  members  rep- 
resent the  general  public.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Council  would  be  chosen  by  the  Council 
from  among  the  membera  r^iresentlng  the 
general  public. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  one  addition.  The  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  provides  that 
the  life  of  any  advisory  committee  not  spe- 
cifically extended  shaU  lapse.  The  conference 
substitute  extends  the  life  of  the  National 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Oowacil  un- 
til October  1,  1977.  On  that  date  the  Council 
will  lapse  and  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to 
consult  the  Council  will  be  abolished  unless 
Council  again  extends  the  life  of  the 
CoimcU. 

rUKL  ST8RM  tNTKGBITT  BTAITDARD 

Senate  bill 

No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  108(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  within  90  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date,  the  Secretary  would  promul- 
gate a  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  for  fuel 
system  Integrity  applicable  to  foiir  wheeled 
motor  vehicles  designed  to  carry  10  or  fewer 
passengen  in  addition  to  the  driver  in  order 
to  protect  occupants  of  such  vehicles,  and 
other  persons,  from  fuel-fed  fires.  The  House 
language  spe>clfied  a  specific  performance 
standard  as  well  as  specific  dates  upon  which 
the  standard  was  to  become  effective.  Sec- 
tion 108(b)  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  could  amend  or  re- 
peal such  standard  if  he  determined  that 
doing  so  would  not  diminish  the  level  of 
motor  vehicle  safety. 

Conference  substitute 

While  the  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Intent  of  the  House  amendment  to  establish 
legislatively  a  fuel  system  Integrity  standard. 
It  does  so  by  Incorporating  by  reference 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  Num- 
ber 301,  as  published  on  Marcii  21,  1974  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  new  language  pro- 
vides that  such  standard  shall  take  effect 
on  the  dates  prescribed  in  such  standard  «s 
so  published.  The  conference  substitute  per- 
mits the  Secretary  to  amend  such  standard 
in  order  to  correct  technical  erron  in  the 
standard,  and  may  amend  or  repeal  such 
standard  if  he  determines  such  amendment 


or  repeal  will  not  diminish  the  level  of  motor 
vehicle  safety. 

OCCUPANT    BESTRAINT   SYSTEMS 

Senate  JHU 

No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  110  of  the  House  amendment  added 
a  new  provision  to  section  103(a)  of  the  Act 
which  prohibited  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  from  requiring  that  any 
motor  vehicle  be  equipped  (1)  with  a  safety 
belt  Interlock  system:  (2)  with  any  warning 
device  other  than  a  warning  light  designed 
to  indicate  that  safety  belts  were  not  tae- 
tened;  or  (3)  with  any  occupant  restraint 
system  other  than  an  integrated  lap  and 
shoulder  safety  belt  for  front  outboard  occu- 
pants and  lap  belts  for  other  occupants.  In 
addition,  the  House  amendment  provided 
that,  effective  with  respect  to  passenger  can 
manufactured  on  or  after  August  15.  1076. 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
would  require  that  the  purehaser  of  a  motor 
vehicle  be  offered  the  option  of  purehaslng 
either  (1)  passenger  motor  vehicles  which 
are  equipped  with  passive  restraint  systems 
which  meet  standards  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 103  of  the  Act  or  (2)  passenger  motor 
vehicles  equipped  with  integrated  lap  and 
shoulder  belts  for  front  outboard  occupants 
and  lap  belts  for  other  occupants. 

The  Hous«,  amendment  fiirther  made  It  a 
prohibited  act  imder  the  Act  to  fall  to  offer 
purchasera  the  option  required  above. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute,  in  summary, 
provides  as  follows: 

1.  As  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  must  amend 
the  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  pertaining 
to  occupant  restraints  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
safety  belt  Interlock  system  and  any  con- 
tinuous buzzer  designed  to  Indicate  that 
safety  belts  are  not  fastened. 

2.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  eetah- 
lish  a  mandatory  occupant  restraint  standard 
using  a  belt  system  (Integrated  lap  and 
shoulder  belt  except  for  certain  special 
vehicles  where  only  a  lap  belt  or  some  other 
combination  could  be  required)  is  not 
affected. 

3.  If  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  wants 
to  establish  some  other  occupant  restraint 
system,  he  mtist  follow  these  procedures: 
a)  afford  interested  persons  an  opi>ortunlty 
for  the  presentation  of  oral  as  well  as  written 
data,  views,  or  arguments:  b)  keep  a  tran- 
script of  the  oral  presentation:  c)  notify  the 
Chairmen  of  the  House  Interatate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee. 

4.  No  occupant  restraint  system  other  than 
a  belt  system  could  become  effective  until 
Congress  was  given  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider such  standard  for  sixty  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  (except  that  DOT  could  per- 
mit a  manufacturer  (at  his  option)  to  com- 
ply with  a  standard  with  a  nonbelt  system 
Instead  of  a  belt  system).  Once  a  nonbelt 
system  Is  permitted  to  become  effective,  then 
further  changes  In  occupant  restraint  stand- 
ards would  not  be  subject  to  disapproval.  If 
Congress  passes  a  concurrent  resolution  re- 
jecting the  standard  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  then  the  stand- 
ard does  not  take  effect. 

5.  No  matter  what  procedure  is  followed, 
the  conference  substitute  prohibits  the  re- 
establUhment  of  the  safety  belt  Interlock 
system  or  continuous  buzzer  as  a  mandatory 
or  optional  motor  vehicle  safety  standard. 

TXCHMICAL  AND  CONTOBKINO  AlCENDMENTS 

Senate  bill 
No  comparable  provisions. 

House  amendment 
Section  110(a)   of  the  House  amendment 
amends  section  102(10)  of  the  Act  to  state 


that  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  whom  all  functions  \inder 
the  Act  were  transferred  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  Act.  Section  110(b) 
amends  Section  120(a)  of  the  Act  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  submit  the  Annual  Report 
on  the  implementation  of  the  Act  on  July  1 
of  each  year  rather  than  March  1. 

Section  110(c)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  204(a)  of  the  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  permit  by  order  the  lease, 
as  well  as  the  sale,  of  regrooved  tires  and 
motor  vehicles  equipped  with  regrooved  tires 
which  he  found  were  designed  and  con- 
structed In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

Conference  substitute 

Tbe  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provisions. 

REDXTCTION  or  MOTOB  VEHICLE  WEIGHT  AND  COBT 

Senate  biU 

No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  111  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quired the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act,  to  take  all  steps,  consistent  with  his 
responsibilities  under  those  Acts  to  en- 
coiu^ge  reduction  in  weight  and  cost  of 
motor  vehicles. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  deletes  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment  relating  to 
the  reduction  of  motor  vehicle  weight  and 
cost.  The  provision  was  intended  by  the 
House  to  be  advisory  In  nature  and  neither 
expanded  nor  contracted  the  Secretary's 
existing  authority  with  regard  to  motor  ve- 
hicle safety.  The  conferees  were  Informed  by 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
that  weight  and  cost  factors  are  considered 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  standard-setting 
proceedings  under  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 

Additionally,  the  conferees  agreed  to  delete 
this  section  in  anticipation  of  more  compre- 
hensive legislation  designed  to  Integrate 
federal  conservation,  environmental  and 
safety  goals  for  the  motor  vehicle. 

■FfEfXlVE  DATE 

Senate  bUl 

No  comparable  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  113  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  (other  than  the  section  on  occupant 
restraint  systems)  would  take  effect  on  the 
slxieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Conference  substitute 

Section  111  of  the  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  House  provision. 

Trrus  n — Schoolbtts  Satett 
SenaU  biU 

No  comparable  provisions. 

House  amendment 

Section  201  of  Title  II  of  the  House 
amendment  added  two  new  definitions  to 
section  102  of  the  Act.  First,  "schoolbus"  vras 
defined  to  mean  a  passenger  motor  vehicle 
which  was  designed  to  carry  more  than  ten 
passengers  in  addition  to  the  driver,  and 
which  the  Secretary  determined  was  likely 
to  be  significantly  used  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  primary,  pre-prlmary,  or  sec- 
ondary school  students  to  or  frc»n  such 
schools  or  events  related  to  such  schools. 
Second,  "schoolbus  equipment"  was  defined 
to  mean  equipment  designed  primarily  at 
a  system,  part,  or  component  of  a  school 
bus,  or  any  similar  part  or  component  man- 
ufactured or  sold  for  replacement  or  im- 
provement  of  such  system,  part,   or   com- 
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ponent,  or  as  an  accessory  or  addition  to  a 
Bchoolbus. 

Section  202  of  the  Hoiise  amendment 
amended  section  103  of  the  Act  to  raqulre 
that  not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment,  the  Secretary  would  publish 
proposed  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards to  be  applicable  to  schoolbuses  and 
schoolbus  equipment.  Such  proposed  stand- 
ards shall  Include  mlnlmiun  standards  for 
the  following  aspects  of  performance:  (1) 
emergency  exits;  (2)  Interior  protection  for 
occupants:  (S)  floor  strength:  (4)  seating 
systems;  (6)  crash  worthiness  of  body  and 
frames  (Including  protection  against  rollover 
hazards) ;  (6)  vehicle  operating  systems;  (7) 
windows  and  windshields;  and  (8)  fuel  sys- 
tems. 

Not  later  than  fifteen  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  Secretary  would 
promulgate  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  which  provided  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  aforementioned  aspects  of  per- 
formance liud  which  would  apply  to  each 
schoolbus  and  Item  of  schoolbus  equipment 
which  Is  manufactured  In  or  Imported  into 
the  United  States  on  or  after  the  expiration 
of  the  nine-month  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  of  promulgation  at  such  safety 
standards.  The  Secretary  was  farther  author- 
ized to  prescribe  regulations  Quiring  that 
any  schoolbus  Is  to  be  test-driven  by  the 
manufacturer  before  Introduction  Into  com- 
merce. Falliu^  to  so  test  Is  a  prohibited  act 
under  sectlor  108. 

Conference  substitute 
The    conference    substitute     adopts    the 
House  provisions. 

Tnxx   HI — MoTOB   Vehicle   Demonstration 
Projects      ^ 
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Senate  hill    I 

No  comparable  provision.     | 
House  amendment 

Section  301  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  TlUe  in  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  require  the 
Secretary  to  establish  a  8p>ecla|  motor  vehicle 
diagnostic  Inspection  demonstration  project 
to  assist  In  the  rapid  development  and  evalu- 
ation of  advanced  inspection,  analysis,  and 
diagnostic  equipment  suitable  for  use  by  the 
States  m  standardized  hlgh-w)lume  Inspec- 
tion facilities  and  to  evaluate  the  repair 
characteristics  of  motor  vehicles.  Such  proj- 
Ject  would  be  designed  to  fadliute  evalua- 
tion of  repair  characteristics  by  small  auto- 
motive repair  garages. 

Conference  substitiite 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment  with  clarify- 
ing changes.  | 

HaBLET    O.    STAGCEa4 

John  E.  Moss. 
W.  8.  (Bill)  STuciOiT.  Jr.. 
Samuel  L.  Devine,  i 
James  T.  Bboyhill| 
Managers  on  the  Part  ofUhe  House. 
Warren  O.  Magntjs^n, 
Vance  Hahtke.         I 
Prank  E.  Moss,        | 
Ted  Stevens.  | 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  &ie  Senate. 


tlve   program   and   any   special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoTT)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CONABLE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  FtoDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RAttSBACK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

CITie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Idr.  Breattx)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Brinkley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoiONicK  V.  Daniels,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dellujjs,  for  15  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 10. 

Mr.  Dellums.  for  15  minutes,  on  Octo- 
ber 11. 


Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Reid  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mahon. 
Mr.  Annxtnzio. 
Mr.  Hakilton. 

Mr.  EtLBERG. 

Mr.  Frasbr. 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  ViGORiTO  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  QuNTER  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Rogers  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  four 
Instances. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSEIfCE 

(By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: ) 

Mr.  Mann  (at  the  reqiKst  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  today  on  account  of  death 
In  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRkNTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pa-mission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla- 


EXTENSION  op  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoTT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  QxnE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Vbysby. 

Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Cronzn. 

Mr.  Clanct. 

Mr.  McColltster  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Miller  In  foiu-  Instances. 

Mr.  HxjBER. 

Mr.  RoNCALLO  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  PlKDLEY. 

Mr.  HuDNUT. 

Mr.  Mallary  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  Instances. 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Breaux)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.  Ebwaros  of  California. 


SENATE    BILLS    REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  2106.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  VI  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  provide  for  a  ten-year  term  for 
the  appointment  of  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3967.  An  act  to  terminate  certain  au- 
thorities with  respect  to  national  emergencies 
still  in  effect,  and  to  provide  for  orderly  im- 
plementation and  termination  of  future  na- 
tional emergencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJtt.  7964.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  In  a  deed  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  New  York  and 
to  provide  for  the  oonvejrance  of  certain  In- 
terests In  such  lands  so  as  to  permit  such 
State,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  sell 
such  land. 

H.R.  9064.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  execute  a  subordination  agreement 
with  respect  to  certain  lands  In  Lee  County. 
B.C."; 

HJl.  11S37.  An  act  to  extend  and  expand 
the  authority  for  carrying  out  oonaervatlon 
and  rehabilitation  programs  on  military 
reservations,  and  to  authorize  the  Imple- 
mentation of  such  programs  on  certain  pub- 
lic lands;  and 

HJl.  12471.  An  act  to  amend  section  662  of 
title  6.  umted  States  Code,  known  as  the 
ft«edom  of  Information  Act. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  283.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Bridgeport 
Indian  Colony  certain  lands  In  Mono  County, 
Calif.; 

8.  634.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
eraly  owned  lands  shaU  be  held  by  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  Kootenai  Tribe 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  and 

S.  2001.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Alamo- 
gordo  Dam  and  Reservoir,  New  Mexico,  as 
Stunner  Dam  and  Lake  Sumner  raspecttvely. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  11  o'clock  and  27  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  9, 1974,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2838.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  his  appor- 
tionment of  the  reduction  In  strength  for 
Department  of  Defense  civilian  personnel 
among  the  services,  activities,  and  agendes 
of  the  Department,  pursuant  to  section  601 
(a)  (2)  of  PubUo  lAw  93-366;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Serrioes. 

2839.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  i>roposed  rule  entitled  "Research 
Projects  In  Vocational  Education,  Part  C — 
Additional  Criteria  for  Selection  of  Appli- 
cants for  Fiscal  Year  1976,"  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2840.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Congres- 
sional Relations,  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  poUtlcal  contributions 
made  by  AmbUBador-deslgnate  David  K.  E. 
Bruce,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law 
93-128;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2841.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UB. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  transcript  of  a  meeting  held  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  on  October  4,  1974, 
concerning  the  CommlsBlons  budget  pro- 
posals for  fiscal  year  1976,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 27(k)(l)  of  Public  Law  92-673  (88 
Stat.  1229) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2842.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlssioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneflclarlee  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classlflcation,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act, 
as  amended  X  [8  US.C.  llS4(d)]:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judtdarr. 

2843.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U£.  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  the  61st 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Actuiirles  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  System,  covering  fiscal 
year  1971,  pursuant  to  6  UJB.C.  8847(f);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMnTEESON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUZ,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  16977  (Rept.  No. 
93-1439) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  3838;  witli  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1440) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGOERS :  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  16427;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1441).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  STAaOXRS:  (Tommlttae  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  8.  3368;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-1442).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  16767.  A  bUl  to 
extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973  untU  August  81.  1976  (Rept.  No. 
98-1443).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Hoiise  Joint  Resolution  1116.  Joint  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  indemnification  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  Tork  for  loss 
or  damage  suffered  by  objects  in  exhibition 
in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-1444).*  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD :  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  11610  (Rept.  No. 
93-1446) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MEEDS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  8.  3007  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1446) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYB:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  S.  3473  (Rept.  No.  93-1447) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rtiles.  House  Resolution  1419.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  HR.  16373. 
A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
by  adding  a  section  5S2a  to  safeguard  individ- 
ual privacy  from  the  misuse  of  Federal  rec- 
ords and  to  provide  that  individuals  be 
granted  access  to  records  concerning  them 
which  are  maintained  by  Federal  agencies 
(Rept.  No.  93-1448).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1420.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  1296.  An  Act  to  further 
protect  the  outstanding  scenic,  natural,  and 
scientific  values  of  the  Orand  Canyon  by  en- 
larging the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  In 
the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-1449).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MATStTNAGA:  Committee  on  RiQes. 
House  Resolution  1421.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  3900.  An  act  to 
amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  by  re- 
pealing the  requirement  that  only  certain  of- 
ficers with  aeronautical  ratings  may  com- 
mand flying  xmlts  of  the  Air  Force  (Rept. 
No.  93-1450) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rtiles.  House  Resolution  1422.  Resolution 
waiving  points  of  order  against  the  confer- 
ences report  <m  HJR.  11221.  A  bill  to  provide 
full  deposit  insiu-ance  for  public  units  and 
to  Increase  deposit  insurance  from  $20,000 
to  $50,000  (Rept.  No.  93-1451).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS :  Conunittee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  356  (Rept.  No.  98- 
1452) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
sevenJIy  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.BIAGGI: 
HR.  17129.  A  bill  to  allow  Federal  law- 
enforcement  officers  and  firefighters  who  are 
65  years  of  age  and  have  completed  5  years 
of  service  the  benefits  of  immediate  retire- 
ment under  section  8336(c)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
HH.  17180.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  define  the  term  "useful  life  of  ve- 
hicles and  engines"  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  17131.  A  blU  to  guarantee  the  right  of 
employees  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively which  safeguards  the  public  Interest 
and  promotes  the  free  and  unobstructed  flow 
of  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  LANDGREBE : 
H.R.  17132.  A  biU  to  amended  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  voca- 
tional schools  may  qualify  as  eligible  in- 
stitutions for  purposes  of  federally  Insured 
student  loans  whUe  In  a  preaccreditatlon 
status;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MEZVINSKT: 
H.R.  17133.  A  bin  to  reform  consent  decree 
procedures,  to  increase  penalties  for  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  to  revise  the  Ex- 
pediting Act  as  it  pertains  to  appeUate  re- 
view; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MX7RTHA  {tat  himself,  Mr. 
vtwn-tn.-n  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Mox- 
OAN.  Mr.  McSpaodkk.  Mr.  Chasixs  H. 
Wilson  of  California,  Mr.  Contxbs, 
Mr.   MoAKLKT,   Mr.   Hklstooei,   Mr. 

BOSEMXHAL,  Mr.  RiECLE.  MTS.  COIXHTB 

of  Illinois,  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Bkvux,  Mr.  Pxicx  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
RoTBAL.  Mr.   Jobkson  <rf  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Habbixoton,  Ms.  Holtz- 
man,    and    Mr.    Mubfht    of    New 
York) : 
Hit.  17134.  A  bUl  to  amand  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1960; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HH.  17136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  railroad  ac- 
cident reporting  law  to  provide  that  copies  of 
reports  be  made  available  to  certain  persons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER:  

H.R.  17136.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  long-term 
care  services  as  a  ptu^  of  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program,  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  community  long-term  care  cen- 
ters to  assist  in  providing  such  services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.WAMPLER: 
H.R.  17137.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  $1,000  of  interest  on  savings  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania)  : 
HJEt.  17138.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  IntenuU 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  interest  on  deposits  in  certain 
savings  institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  17139.  A  bin  to  liberalize  the  retire- 
ment earnings  limitation  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS : 
HJt.  17140.  A  bin  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Review  Administration  to  conduct  a 
continuing  review  and  analysis  of  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States,  to  require  re- 
ports and  information  from  foreign  investors 
in  the  United  States,  to  publish  reports  with 
respect  to  such  investment,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  17141.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  eliminate,  in  the 
case  of  any  oU  or  gas  weU  located  outside 
the  United  States,  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  and  the  option  to  deduct  Intan- 
gible drUling  and  development  costs,  and  to 
deny  a  foreign  tax  credit  with  re^>ect  to  the 
income  derived  from  any  such  weU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  17142  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  per- 
centage oU  and  gas  depletion  allowance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Blacxbusn)  : 

HJB.  17143.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encovirage  greater 

conservation  of  energy  in  home  beating  and 
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oooUng  by  providing  an  Income  t«uE  deduc- 
tion for  exp>«ndlture8  made  fcr  more  effec- 
tive Insulation  and  beating  equipment  In 
residential  structures;  to  tbe  iponunlttee  on 
Ways  And  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE : 
H.R.    17144.   A   bill   to   Increase   tbe   avaU- 
ablUty  of  reasonably  priced  nprtgage  credit 
for  home  purchases:    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    GORMAN    (for?  himself,   Mr. 
Anderson  of  Callfom^,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California.   Mrs.   BtrsKi  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Mr.  DANiKLSOK.rMr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  HoLiFiExo,  Mr.  Reeji,  Mr.  Roybal, 
and  Mr.  Chables  H.  ^^loon  of  Cali- 
fornia) :  ^ 
HM.   17146.   A   bill   to  amei^  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Olscloeure  Act 
of  1959  to  protect  and  Insive  restoration  of 
a  subordinate  labor  organization  after  ter- 
mination of  a  trusteeship:  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   DOWNING    (for  himself,   Mr. 
MoAKLET,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina,  Mr.   Casbt   of  T^as,   and   Mr. 
HASxiNaTON)  : 
H.R.  17146.  A  bUl  to  protect  Jthe  domestic 
fishing  Industry  by  granting  tq  It  the  same 
protections  granted  to  the  co«ptwlse  trade: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchanf  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
nn.  17147.  A  bill  to  limit  thi  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  district  courts  to  enjer  any  Judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order,  denying  or  restrict- 
ing, as  unconstitutional,  voluntpiry  prayer  In 
any  public  school:  to  the  Comi^lttee  on  the 
Judiciary.  | 

By  Mr.  FISH:  I 

nil.  17148.  A  bUl  to  lncreas4  the  avaUa- 
blllty  of  reasonably  priced  mortgage  credit 
for  home  purchases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  J 

H.R.  17149.  A  bUl  to  amend  "the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  excluie  from  gross 
Income  the  Interest  on  deposes  In  certain 
savings  Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  ! 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Missachusetts: 
HJl.  17150.  A  bUl  to  amen4  the  act  of 
August  24,  1966.  for  the  purpoeef  of  prohibit- 
ing the  shipment  In  Interstate  commerce  of 
dogs  Intended  to  be  used  to  flgSt  other  dogs 
for  purposes  of  sport,  wagerli^,  or  enter- 
tainment; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  17161.  A  bill  to  dlscoura^  the  use  of 
painful  devices  In  the  trapplnfi  of  animals 
and  birds;  to  the  Committee  ^a  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  17152.  A  bill  to  conserve^  energy  and 
save  Uvea  by  extending  Indefin^ly  the  66- 
mlles-per-hour-speed  limit  on  Qie  Nation's 
highways;  to  the  Committee  I  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HUNT:  J 

H.R.  17153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  excludi  from  gross 
Income  $500  of  Interest  on  sa^ngs  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARAZITI:  I 

H.R.  17154.  A  bill  to  deauthqrlze  perma- 
nently the  Tocks  Island  Dam  en  the  Dela- 
ware River;  to  the  Commlttef  on  Public 
Works.  I 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Oeorglf : 
H.R.  17166.  A  bill  to  amend  tite  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  prevent  State  supplementation 
benefits  from  being  reduced  on  account  of 
increase  In  the  level  of  benefits  payable 
under  the  supplemental  securltyincome  pro- 
gram, to  prevent  certain  lndlvldi»ls  from  los- 
ing medicaid  eligibility  because  pt  Increases 
In  social  security  benefits  or  supplemental 
security  Income  benefits  and  for  bther  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  «id  Means. 
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By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  New  Tork: 
HJt.  17156.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain  circumstances  exclusive  terrltorUl 
arrangements  shall  not  b«  deemed  unlawful; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  RiECLE,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
HJl.  17157.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  make  loans 
and  loan    guarantees    to    business   concerns 
which  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain 
needed  financing;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank 
Ing  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  17168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  change  the  formula  used 
to  determine  the  price  support  level  for  to- 
bacco; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  QUH: 
HJl.  17169.  A  bill  to  allow  the  distribution 
in  Interstate  commerce  of  goods  produced  by 
prison  Inmates  who  are  paid  at  less  than  the 
prevailing  mlnlmiun  wages  as  determined  for 
purposes   of   tbe   Walah-Healy  Act;    to  the 
CODunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJl.  17100.  A  bill  to  terminate  certain  au- 
thorities   with    respect    to    national    emar- 
gencles  still   in  effect,   and  to  provide  for 
orderly  Implementation  and  termination  of 
future  emergencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzuo,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badili,o,  Mr. 
Blatnik,  Mr.  Bingram,  Mr.  Bttskx 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Doic- 
INICK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Deixums,  Mrs. 
Obasso,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.   Hklstoski,  Ms.  Holtzman,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mttchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Nnt, 
Mr.    Rees,    Mr.    Rodino,    and    Mrs. 
Scrroeoer)  : 
H3.  17161.  a  bill  to  protect  purchasers  and 
prospective     purchasers     of     condomlolum 
housing  units  and  residents  of  multlfamlly 
rental  structures  being  converted  to  condo- 
minium units,  by  providing  for  the  estab- 
llibment  of  national  minimum  standards  for 
condominium  sales  and  conversions   (to  be 
administered  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Condominium     Housing,      Department     of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development);   and  to 
Insure  that  financial  Institutions  engaged  In 
the  extension  of  credit  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  condominium  units  make  credit 
available  without  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  age,  sex,  race,  religion,  marital  status  or 
national  origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Youno  of 
Georgia) : 
HJft.  17162.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers  and 
prospective  piu-chaaers  of  condomlniimi 
housing  units  and  residents  of  multlfamlly 
rental  structures  being  converted  to  condo- 
minium units,  by  providing  for  the  e«tab- 
Ilshment  of  national  minimum  standards  for 
condominium  sales  and  conversion  (to  be 
administered  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Condominium  Housing,  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development) ;  and  to  Insure 
that  financial  institutions  engaged  In  the 
extension  of  credit  to  prospective  purchasers 
of  condominium  units  make  credit  available 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age, 
sex.  race,  religion,  marital  status  or  national 
origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Blr.  TOWSLL  of  Nevada: 
HB.  17163.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  8eci«- 
tary  of  Labor  to  make  grants  for  the  conduct 
of  older  American  home-repair  projecta,  and 
for  other  piuposes;  to  the  Ccmimlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


HJS.  17164.  A  bUl  to  aaMnd  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Seciulty  Act  to  require  that  the  value 
of  maintenance  and  support  furnished  an 
individual  by  a  nonprofit  retirement  home  be 
excluded  from  incoma  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  supplemental  se- 
curity income  benefits  under  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean*. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 
HJl.  17166.  A  blU  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
railroad  rolling  stock  exported  for  repairs  or 
alteration  on  or  before  June  80,  1976;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.WHTTTKN: 
HJl.  17166.  A  bill  to  auth«1ze  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain  high, 
ways  In   accordance   with   title   23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  17167.  A  bill  to  increase  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  reasonably  priced  mortgage  credit 
for  home  purchases;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  17168.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  $500  of  interest  on  savings  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJl.  17169.  A  bill  to  increase  the  avaUabfl- 
ity  of  reasonably  priced  mortgage  credit  for 
home  purchases;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

ByMr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  17170.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  State 
from  imposing  a  tax  on  the  income  derived 
by  any  individual  from  services  In  a  Federal 
area  within  such   State  If  such   Individual 
Is  not  a  resident  or  domiciliary  of  such  State 
or  of  any  other  SUte  which  Imposes  a  tax  on 
Income;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  17171.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  $500  of  interest  on  savings  In  the  case 
of  an  Individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blatnik,    Mr.    Kakth,    Mr.    Zwacr, 
Mr.  Nelsrn,  Mr.  Frknho,,  Mr.  Qmx, 
and  Mr.  Fraser)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1 158.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  as  the 
"Charles  A.  Lindbergh  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OILMAN : 
H.J.  Res.  1159.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
the  Watergate  Special  Prosecution  Force  to 
make  available  to  the  public  a  report  on  all 
Information   It  has  concerning  Richard  M. 
Nixon  in  offenses  against  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJ.  Res.  1160.  Joint  resolution  requiring 
full  public  access  to  all  facts  and  the  fruits 
of  all  investigations  relating  to  the  executive 
branch  and  full  public  access  to  all  papers, 
documents,  memorandums,  tapes,  and  tran- 
scripts during  the  period  January  20,  1960 
through  August  9,  1974;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  MAHON: 
H.  Con.  Res.   659.   Coneiirrent  resolution 
to  establish  a  target  for  budget  outlays  for    ' 
fiscal  year  1975  in  the  amount  of  $300  bil- 
lion; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.   Con.   Res.   660.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  total 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year   1976 
shall  not  exceed  the  total  budget  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1976  by  more  than  8  preoent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HKLSTOSKI : 
H.  Res.  1416.  Basolution  coiic«miiig  Hm 
safety    and    freedom    of    Valentyn    Morc^ 
Ukrainian  historian;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Brinxlxt.  Mrs. 
Collins   of   Illinois.   Mr.   Datib   at 
Georgia,  Mr.  Flowbs,  Mr.  Fltnt, 
Mr.  GiNN,  Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  MxEoa,  Mr. 
MiLFORD,  Mr.  Preyxr.  Mr.  Runnxls, 
Ms.   ScHRon>KR,   Mr.   BrucaEt.   ICr. 
Waooonnxr.  and  Mr.  Whitrhurw)  : 
H.  Res.   1417.   Resolution  ezpreasiiig  th* 
lense  of  the  House  that  efforts  of  tha  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wtilara 
to    promote    the    desegregation    of    puUlo 
schools  shoiild  be  applied  with  the  same  tai- 
tenslty,  standards,   and  sanctions  in  every 
region  of  tbe  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (fw  himself,  Mr. 
O'Neill.  Mr.  Dingxll,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

FALL) : 

H.  Res.  1418.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  concerning  energy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

648.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  rela- 
tive to  the  status  of  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  Guam  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

649.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  requesting  Con- 
gress to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  requiring  the 
balancing  of  the  Federal  budget;  to  the 
OcHnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ByMr.  STOKES: 
HJl.  17176.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Slobo- 
danka  Petrovlc;    to  the  Commltte  on  the 

Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 


PRIVATE  BHTfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HJl.  17172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seferlno 
Isaac  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
H.R.  17178.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrt. 
Helen   Wolskl;    to   tbe    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PIKE: 
H.R.  17174.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Christine 
DonneUy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
a 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petltloiu 
and  papers  were  laid  on  tbe  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

682,  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Loias  K. 
Lefkowltz.  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  relative  to  the  petroleum  indus- 
try; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

533.  Also  petition  of  Donald  MnWft^v 
Mcxxrestown,  N  J.,  relative  to  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee 
concemlng  the  election  of  tlie  President  and 
Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

634.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  relative  to  general  reve- 
nue sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LATE  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER— BENE- 
FACTOR OP  CLOSE  UP 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  PENNBTLVAMU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  Sep- 
tember 24  marked  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  late  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Allen  J.  Ellender  of 
Louisiana. 

Senator  EUender  was  a  valued  and 
dedicated  supporter  of  Close  Up,  a  non- 
partisan, nonprofit  forum  which  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  students, 
teachers,  and  government  officials  alike 
to  share  perspectives  on  "living  govern- 
ment." As  a  tribute  to  Senator  Ellender, 
Congress  created  a  limited  number  of 
Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  Close  Up  program  by 
students  of  limited  economic  means  and 
by  their  teachers  from  participating 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  have 
been  pleased  to  meet  with  students  from 
tbe  Close  Up  program  in  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  the  first  noimietropolitan 
community  sponsored  by  Close  Up.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  four  letters  de- 
scribing the  Delaware  County  group's 
visit  to  Washington  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Glen  Mills,  Pa., 

Mat  5, 1974. 
Us.  MiutoT  KaAus, 
Clote  Up  Program  Director, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ms.  KRAxrs.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
founders  of  Close  Up  for  making  my  week  in 
Washington  with  Close  Up  possible.  I  would 
also  like  to  extend  my  gratitude  to  you, 
Uargy.    Mike    Scott,    and    Beverly    Holmes, 


my  workshop  leader.  The  idea  of  the  program 
itself  is  terrific  and  I  am  happy  that  other 
youths  are  able  to  find  out  more  about  their 
government  in  this  fashion. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  week  with  my 
group  from  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania 
and  Penncrest  High  Schoool.  I  was  surprised 
myself  that  I  was  able  to  raise  over  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  Close  Up  trip  in 
seven  days  through  a  special  fund  raising 
Idea  developed  by  my  faculty  sponsor,  Mr. 
Robert  LlUle.  Based  on  a  stock-shareholder 
plan,  sponsors  helping  us  were  Invited  to 
attend  a  dinner  when  we  returned  from 
Washington.  We  had  that  dinner  last  week 
and  It  was  a  great  success.  We,  the  Penncrest 
group,  supplied  the  dinner  with  ova  mothers' 
help.  Tbe  extra  monies  I  acquired  were  used 
to  help  others  at  my  school  attend. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  from  March  17th  to 
March  24th.  I  most  enjoyed  the  surprise 
meeting  of  Mr.  Jack  Anderson,  who  was  so 
gracious  as  to  talk  to  a  group  of  Close  Up 
students  for  over  an  hour  Wednesday  night. 

I  was  also  siu-prlsed  at  bow  much  I  was 
able  to  apply  from  what  I  had  learned  with 
Close  Up.  I  am  writing  a  report  on  my  ex- 
periences with  Cloee  Up  for  my  friends  and 
relatives  who  have  asked  to  know  more  about 
Close  Up  and  my  experiences.  In  many  dis- 
ciisslons  at  school  and  around  my  community, 
I  have  been  able  to  share  my  experiences  and 
add  constructively  to  the  conversations. 
Also  my  Social  Studies  teacher  and  faculty 
advisor  for  Close  Up,  is  forming  a  P(ditlcal 
Science  class  in  hopes  that  the  Close  Up 
students  will  take  the  course  as  a  foUow  up 
class  and  Introduce  other  students  to  the 
p<dltlcal  scene  and  Cloee  Up. 

I  have  been  selected  as  a  Foreign  Exchange 
Student  by  Rotary  International  for  the 
1974-1976  year.  I  will  stay  m  Ponte  Nova, 
BrazU.  I  have  a  host  sister  attending  Boston 
College  who  informed  me  last  week  that  her 
mother  wrote  her  saying  that  I  would  be 
their  American  son  starting  in  early  July. 
My  Rotary  Club  that  ia  sponsc^ng  me  for 
my  trip  helped  me  to  attend  Cloee  Up.  I  will 
give  a  presentation  to  them  May  asth  similar 
to  the  one  we  gave  to  otir  stockholders.  I 
am  hoping  that  I  wUl  be  able  to  come  back 
to  Cloee  Up  when  I  return  in  1976. 

I  sinowrely  hope  that  Cloee  Up's  Directors 
wlU  invite  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania 
back  next  year  to  participate  in  this  en- 


lightening experience.  Thank  you  all  so  very 
much. 


Sincerely. 


L.  Paul  Morris,  Jr. 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

AprU  2,  1974. 
Mrs.  Marcxrt  Kraub. 

Program    Director.    Close-Vp.    Washington. 
D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Kratts:  Although  I  assume  you 
mean  the  enclosed  evaluation  form  to  be 
anonymous,  I'm  Identifying  myself  because 
I'd  like  to  make  a  few  additional  comments. 
I'm  Mildred  Collier,  wife  of  Bob  CoUler  of 
Sun  Valley  High  School,  and  since  I  was  the 
only  non-teacher  In  the  Delaware  Ck>unty 
group,  have  a  somewhat  different  perspec- 
tive than  the  teacher  participants. 

I  myself  wanted  to  take  part  in  Close-Up 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  accompanying 
my  husband,  but  because  I  perceived  It  as 
a  unique  opportunity  to  learn  more  and 
to  become  better-informed.  My  own  exp>ecta- 
tlons  were  certainly  fiilflUed  by  the  Cloee- 
Up  program. 

It's  an  obvious  fact,  of  course,  that  much 
of  government  Is  conducted  behind  the 
scenes  in  ways  not  discernible  to  the  casual 
observer,  but  I  believe  one  good  fallout  of 
Watergate  to  be  a  healthy  skepticism,  an 
unwillingness  to  accept  ofllclal  government 
pronouncements  and/cv  policy,  unquestton- 
Ingly,  on  face  value.  Here  I  think  one  of 
the  advantages  of  Close-Up  was  the  first- 
hand opportunity,  which  the  kids  took  full 
advantage  of,  to  ask  hard  questions  of  many 
of  the  speakers. 

My  own  reaction  to  the  criticism  voiced 
by  teachers  at  the  March  23  meeting  was 
that  some  seemed  to  anticipate  perhaps  too 
much  of  a  one -week  program,  almost  as  if 
the  students  were  expected  to  come  up 
with  instant  solutions  to  the  staggering 
problems  facing  the  country.  I  would  ven- 
ture tbe  (pinion  that  Close-Up  wiU  moti- 
vate many  students  who  participated  to 
become  involved  in.  and  man  aware  of, 
politics  at  every  level,  but  as  with  aU  educa- 
tion, the  results  may  not  be  apparent  for 
some  time. 

One  final  comment — ^I  believe  the  oppor- 
tunity for  these  kids  to  spend  a  week  in  an 
urban  environment  such  as  Washington, 
and    to    experience    the    interchange    with 
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other  cultural,  racial  and  age  roups,  to  be 
a  highly  educational  experiei  :w  in  itself. 
Delaware  County  la  an  unusu  1  area,  con- 
taining some  extremely  provlc  lial  commu- 
nities. Although  I  would  guess  1  lat  the  bulk 
of  the  students  In  the  group  Ive  no  more 
than  20  to  25  miles  from  Phllac  slphla,  ther» 
were  some  who  have  never  bet  a  there,  not 
even  to  see  such  hallowed  An  erlcan  spots 
as  Independence  Hall  or  the  1  berty  Bell — 
a  result.  In  many  Instances,  of  t  le  pathology 
of  fear  surrounding  the  "city."  'oeslbly  thla 
experience,  while  not  mlnla  zing  urban 
problems,  made  some  more  a  rare  of  the 
cultural  and  educational  pos  LbUltlea  In- 
herent In  urban  life. 

Please  be  assured  that  the  kbove  com- 
ments are  my  own.  I  enjoyed  (loee-Up  Im- 
mensely. I  believe  the  studeius  did,  and 
I'm  certainly  going  to  make  Jbvery  effort 
to  get  letters  off  to  the  Oongsssmen  who 
Influence  your  appropriations.  1^  think  your 
program  Is  fine  and  deserving  ix  every  pos- 
sible support. 

Sincerely. 

MlLDBl  >  CoLun. 

N«WTOWN  8qv4  a.  Pa., 

M  ly  20. 1973. 
Close-Up  j 

WasMnffton,  D.C.  \ 

Dbah  Closx-Up:  I  have  dl*  svered  your 
questionnaire  is  not  among  th(  possessions 
I  arrived  home  with,  so  I  am  poping  thla 
letter  will  cover  the  points.  V 

Tou  have  taken  a  great  concei  i  and  made 
It  a  working  reality — you  are  io  be  con- 
gratulated. In  this  the  teachers  f  Delaware 
County  agree.  Any  criticism  tha  you  heard 
was  not  aimed  at  the  fundam<  ital  struc- 
ture— that  was  accepted  one  hi  ndred  per- 
cent. It  was  merely  trivial  compl  ilnts  or  de- 
tails of  personal  disagreements. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  express  ly  feelings 
about  the  program  by  saying  that  when 
Gloria  and  Heidi  and  Mary  Beth  ind  Shirley 
and  I  stand  up  in  our  Assemt  y  Tuesday 
morning  to  teU  about  CLOSB-UF  we  will  do 
It  with  pride.  We  are  proud  (,  '  what  we 
learned  of  the  group  we  were  aasd  iated  with. 
I  believe  that  is  the  highest  co(  apllment  I 
can  pay  to  any  person  or  group. 

I  assume  your  questionnaire  (  iked  about 
what  was  most/least  valuable,  etc,  To  me  as  a 
teacher  the  experience  of  being  with  other 
Social  Studies  teachers  In  a  a  ;lmtUating. 
human  environment  was  a  unl  |ue  oppor- 
tunity which  I  made  the  most  o  —I  have  a 
grasp  of  their  philosophies,  prol  ems,  solu- 
tions, that  I  could  not  have  obi  Lined  else- 
where. 

Personally  I  learned  little  fron  the  semi- 
nars that  was  new — but  that  waS  surely  not 
the  case  for  all  faculty  membis.  To  me, 
standing  in  the  Watergate  hearlil  ;  room  was 
the  experience  of  a  lifetime  ax  1  I  would 
never  have  been  there  without  rLOSE-UP. 
So  do  not  assume  that  all  facult  which  do 
not  appear  at  all  seminars  are  'free-load- 
ing"— they  are  perhaps  finding  their  own 
ways  of  experiencing  the  politics  of  Wash- 
ington and  are  very  appreciative  ot  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

Having  carefully  considered  an  discussed 
your  format.  I  conclude  that  I  coi  Id  not  im- 
prove upon  it  (which  is  an  unu  ual  state- 
ment for  me  to  make.) 

On  a  more  personal  level — It  was  great 
talking— Ronnie— Dixie— John.    •]  be    faclU- 
tles  of  the  360-acre  Charles  Bills  i  chool  and 
my  services  are  available  any  time 
In  friendship, 

Mabtra  B.    lAMtcrr. 


. 


OELAWAEE    COtTVTY    BOAKO 

AssiST/drca, 
Chester,  Pa.,  Juiti  4. 1973. 
Mr.  Stefen  a.  Janqer, 

Director  of  Special  Programa.  CloaS  7p,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dkar  St«v«,  I  wtmt  to  express    o  you  my 
sincere  appreciation  for  being  res  tensive  to 
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my  proposal  to  bring  Close  Up  to  Delaware 
County  and  for  the  tremendotis  week  that 
we  bad  learning  about  our  democracy.  From 
our  Initial  discussion  yeu  were  aware  of  the 
risk  since  we  are  a  small  county  with  only 
twenty-nine  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools  but  you  still  came.  This  decision 
to  come  reflects  the  purpose  of  Close  Up 
which  Is  to  go  wherever  there  is  a  commu- 
nity which  wants  its  students  and  teachers 
to  participate  in  a  truly  great  learning  ex- 
perience. 

Words  cannot  express  the  immense  hnp- 
plnees  which  I  saw  on  the  faces  of  the 
students  and  teachers.  Despite  the  demand- 
ing but  worthwhile  and  exciting  schedtile,  the 
majority  of  students  and  teachers  wanted  an- 
other week  (at  the  minimum)  to  learn  more 
about  their  government  and  to  exchange 
ideas  with  the  speakers,  the  Close  Up  staff, 
and  other  students.  Since  our  return,  I  have 
learned  that  students  have  already  met  to 
plan  an  agenda  for  their  involvement  in 
local  government. 

During  this  week,  I  saw  students  and 
teachers  with  different  interests,  opinions, 
and  aptitudes  come  In  contact  with  one  an- 
other and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
reaUy  get  along.  Indicative  of  the  coheeiw- 
nees  of  the  students  Is  that  they  are  planning 
a  picnic.  " 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  your  fine  staff  for  their  re- 
sponsiveness and  interest  on  behalf  of  the 
students  and  teachers.  Watching  your  very 
capable  program  director,  Margery  Kraus, 
with  her  enthusiasm  and  energy  despite  her 
pregnancy  of  seven  months  reaUy  gave  me 
a  personal  lift  because  I  sometimes  felt  tired. 
Let  me  conclude  by  again  expressing  my 
sincere  appreciation.  Close  Up  to  a  great 
and  needed  program  designed  to  give  young 
people  and  teachers  a  learning  experience 
Which  they  will  never  forget— Cerfa<n/w  / 
won't. 

Continued  success. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orkgort  Stolis. 


October  8,  1974 


SYMINGTON  TALK  INVITATION 
WITHDRAWN 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OF  MBsoxnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's article  in  the  Washington  Post 
concerning  the  cancellation  of  my  ap- 
pearance as  the  speaker  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Georgetown  University 
Alumni  Association  In  St.  Louis  has 
prompted  many  colleagues  to  Inquire 
Into  the  circumstances.  Accordingly  I 
am  placing  In  the  Ricord  here  below 
both  the  article  Itself,  and  the  relevant 
correspondence  as  It  appeared  In  the  St 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  foUowIng  the 
cancellation: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  October  7, 1974J 

Snmvoroif  Talk  Ikvttation  WrrBSRAWK 

(By  Martin  WeU) 

An  InvlUtlon  for  Rep.  James  W.  Syming- 
ton ( (D-Mo.)  to  speak  at  a  dinner  of  Oeorge- 
town  University  alumni  was  withdrawn  after 
objections  from  antlabortion  grouiw. 

Symington  had  been  Invited  by  repre- 
sentattres  of  the  university's  St.  I/ouis 
alumni  club  to  speak  at  the  aSd  annual  John 
Carroll  awards  banquet,  to  be  held  in  8t 
Louis  on  Oct.  19. 

The  St.  Louis  club  withdrew  the  invitation 


in  August  after  receiving  protests  that  ap- 
peared to  center  on  the  abortion  issue  a 
Waahlngton-baaed  official  of  the  unlveraitv's 
alumni  assocUtlon  said  last  night. 

Named  for  the  university's  founder,  the 
banquet  honors  distinguished  alumni,'  and 
is  held  annuaUy  in  various  cities  through- 
out the  nation  under  Joint  sponsorship  of 
the  local  alumni  club  and  the  unlversltyi 
national  alumni  association. 

Abortion  proved  a  major  issue  dttriac 
Symington's  successful  campaign  last  sum- 
mer for  renomlnatlon  to  the  house  seat  he 
has  held  since  1W9. 

Both  Symington  and  his  opponent,  John  P 
Doyle,  professed  a  personal  abhorrence  of 
abortion,  but  Symington  spoke  frequenUy 
about  the  complex  legal  Issues  involved  and 
during  the  campaign  last  stmuner  said  "l 
believe  abortion  ought  to  be  confined'  to 
cases  of  rape  and  Incest  and  danger  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  mother."  He 
came  under  strong  attack  from  antl-abortlon 
groups. 

In  cancelling  the  Invitation  to  Symington, 
the  local  alumni  club  acted  Independentty 
of  both  the  xmiverslty  and  the  national 
alumni  association,  said  Joseph  K.  Dowlev 
director  of  programs  for  the  national  grouD* 

"The  way  they  felt  was  if  they  had  pick- 
eters,  or  any  unpleasantness  outside,  it  would 
detract  flrom  the  whole  program,"  he  said. 

"Although  other  people  in  other  capaci- 
ties might  have  decided  a  different  way  we 
weren't  out  there  and  don't  know  the  dif- 
ficulties that  faced  them  ..."  he  added. 

Dowley  said  that  the  Invitation  was  with- 
drawn not  to  stop  free  discourse,  but  to 
prevent  any  Incident  from  detracting  from 
the  dinner's  purpose— to  honor  five  distin- 
guished alumni. 

He  described  the  university  Itself  as  hav- 
ing a  quite  liberal  speaker's  policy  undsr 
which  students  have  heard  from  "everybody 
from  Abby  Hoffman  to  you  name  it." 

About  300  to  360  persons  are  expected  to 
attend  the  banquet.  Symington  has  been  re- 
placed as  the  main  speaker  by  the  Rev 
Edward  OlDonneU.  editor  of  a  Catholic  news-' 
paper  in  St.  Louis. 

In  response  to  the  oanceUatlon  of  the  In- 
vitation Symington,  who  could  not  be  reach- 
ed last  night,  reportedly  expressed  concern 
over  the  ability  of  pickets  to  prevent  a  con- 
pessmsn  from  speaking  and  college  alumni 
from  listening.  '^^uiuu 

He  was  said  to  have  suggested  that  a  uni- 
versity and  its  alumni  should  be  "among  the 
last  to  succumb  to  such  tyranny." 

Georgetown  is  a  Jesuit-sponsored  institu- 
tion with  about  60,000  alumni.  Symington  an 
Episcopalian  and  a  resident  of  the  St.  Louis 
area,  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  OoUege  and  Co- 
lumbia University  Law  School. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dl^atch, 

Sept.  5, 1974] 

nw   lATK^    Awn   iDKAs:    Aim-A»ORTiomn» 

DON  T  Want  To  Lrr  CoNORxaaMAN  Spxak 

/Ti?***'"^°^"'®  James  W.  Symington 
(Dem.) ,  Ladue,  has  released  the  foUowlng  ex- 
change of  correspondence : ) 

Jtmi  27, 1974. 
Drar  Mr.  STMiifOTON:  On  Saturday  even- 
tag,  Oct.  19,  1974,  the  Georgetown  University 
Alumnae  Association  wiU  hold  its  annual 
John  Carroll  Awards  Banquet  at  the  Stouffw 
Riverfront  Inn  in  St.  Louis.  This  affair,  which 
is  the  highlight  of  our  annual  three-day 
meeting,  will  be  attended  by  approximately 
176  persons  from  throughout  the  United 
States  and  by  260  persons  from  the  St.  Lonls 
area.  This  is  an  invitation  to  ask  that  yoa 
address  us  as  our  principal  speaker. 

I  realize  that  that  evening  is  Just  17  days 
before  the  election  and  that  your  time  wlU  be 
at  a  premium;  however,  I  ask  that  yoa  fav« 
orably  consider  our  invitation  because  of  the 
local  and  national  nature  of  our  assemblage. 
J.  Vkinon  McCaitbt. 


October  8,  197^ 


JT7I.T  34,  1974. 

DXAB  Vernok:  Confirming  your  telephone 
conversation  with  Chuck  Houghton,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  accept  your  kind  invitation  to 
q>eak  at  the  John  CarroU  Awards  Banquet  on 
Oct.  19. 

Look  forward  to  seeing  you  then. 

JaMXS  W.  STMINGTOir. 


AuGtrsT  90, 1974. 

Dear  Jim:  This  correspondence  Is  awful 
tougb  to  write!  To  be  blunt,  the  committee 
In  charge  of  our  Saturday  night  banquet  has 
asked  that  we  respectfully  withdraw  our  in- 
vitation which  you  so  graciously  accepted.  It 
seems  that  they  have  been  beselged  by  the 
Pro-Life  people  even  to  the  point  of  poten- 
tial picketing.  Such  an  occurrence  certainly 
would  not  be  beneficial  to  you  nor  would  the 
Georgetown  University  Alumnae  Association 
wish  to  provide  a  forum  tot  such  discussion 
at  our  dinner. 

I  regret  theee  clrcimiistances,  I  appreciate 
your  consideration  and  I  know  that  you  un- 
derstand our  predicament. 

J.  Vrrnon  McCartrt. 


AuvDST  30, 1974. 

Drar  Vrrnon:  I  have  yo\ir  letter  of  Aug.  20. 
and  I  think  I  do  understand  the  reasons  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  invitation.  In  any 
event  I  accept  them,  and  wUl  shelve  the 
speech  of  Oreat  Importance  I  was  preparing. 

However,  I  also  think  It  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  the  community  and  the  George- 
town alumni  to  pretend  the  Invitation  had 
never  been  extended.  And  Judging  from  the 
tlireats  the  committee  has  received  it  would 
be  a  IltUe  late  to  do  so.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
public  record;  we  cannot  shrink  from  It. 
That  has  happened  to  me  before,  and  has 
happened  to  many  of  my  colleagues.  But 
what  is  happening  to  us  is  of  far  less 
importance  than  what  Is  happening  to  you, 
to  our  country,  that  is,  and  to  orderly  com- 
mimicatlon  between  our  dtlxens. 

I  must  aasume  it  U  not  merely  picketing 
you  fear.  Lawful  picketing  la  a  right  guaran- 
teed by  the  Plret  Amendment.  Nor  would  the 
dinner  be  the  forum  for  it.  but  the  street. 
Tet  if  a  picket  or  a  thousand  pickets  can 
intimidate  one  congressman  from  speaking 
and  400  distinguished  alumni  from  listening, 
then  what  guarantee  Is  there  that  a  private 
citizen's  views  can  receive  an  adequate 
bearing  when  he  chooaea  to  express  them? 

Remember,  Georgetown  Is  not  a  sanctuary 
from  ideas.  It  is  a  university.  My  niece  Is  a 
law  student  there.  One  of  our  great  universi- 
ties, It  U  located  In  the  heart  of  the  capital 
of  the  nation. 

A  university  and  those  it  has  taught  should 
be  among  the  last  to  succumb  to  such  tyran- 
ny. How  great,  Vernon,  is  the  historic  dis- 
tance between  the  canceling  of  a  speech  and 
the  burning  of  a  book? 

Remember,  too,  while  the  university 
alumni  can  undoubtedly  recover  from  my 
absence,  they  would  by  the  same  reasoning 
have  to  withhold  their  hospitality  from  Iilrs. 
Oerald  Ford,  Gov.  RockefeUer,  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  majority  of 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives whose  views  on  this  perplexing 
question  may  well  be  even  more  objection- 
able to  certain  groups  than  mine.  Not  that 
they  any  more  than  I  would  use  such  an 
occasion  to  express  them. 

So  do  you  set  a  precedent.  And  the  threat- 
makers,  seeing  it,  will  take  heart  and  be 
emboldened  to  interrupt  any  public  dis- 
course they  please,  whether  it  Is  relevant  to 
their  immediate  interest  or  not. 

One  last  thought.  Tou  qpeak  of  picketing 
••  not  being  "beneficial"  to  me.  Well,  how 
detrimental  is  it?  It  informs  me  and  the 
observing  public  of  the  views  of  some  of  our 
tellow  cltlzsens.  One  may  differ  with,  without 
oondemnlng,  a  movement  which  reveres  all 
life  and  which  logic  must  presume  to  stand 
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for  strong  gun  laws,  expanded  welfare  pro- 
grams, equal  racial  opp<»^unlty  and  amnes- 
ty, while  opposing  war,  capital  punishment 
and  any  fcweign  policy  which  Is  not  strongly 
biased  against  nations  which  permit  what 
they  deplore. 

If,  on  the  other  band  you  mean  not  benefi- 
cial to  my  p<^tloal  career,  of  what  Impor- 
taooe  is  that?  An  elected  official  either  repre- 
sents the  views  of  a  majority  on  a  sufficient 
number  of  issues  or  he  faces  the  likelihood 
of  returning  to  private  life.  That  is  democ- 
racy. Someone  will  take  my  place  one  way 
or  the  other  eventually.  But  what  wUl  take 
the  place  of  Gecvgetown  University,  of  free 
debate,  of  the  legacy  we  celebrate  not  Just 
every  100  years  but  every  day?  It  Is  some- 
thing to  think  about,  Vernon. 

Jakis  W.  Stmincton. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  footnote  to  the  fore- 
going, I  would  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  the  person 
selected  to  replace  me  on  the  program 
Is  the  editor  of  the  Archdiocese  news- 
paper, the  St.  Louis  Review.  The  Review 
has  served  notice  that  no  political  adver- 
tising will  be  accepted  from  candidates 
whose  positions  on  the  delicate  question 
of  abortion  are  unsatlsfactoiy  to  the 
paper. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  INFLATION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MABBAi.musa-ri'a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  received  a  letter  on  the  effect 
of  the  eomomlc  slump  on  one  family 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  which  I 
found  not  only  Informative  but  profound 
in  posing  a  fundamaital  problem  that 
we  as  public  officials  have  to  face. 

I  would  like  to  Include  It  In  the  Record 
at  this  time  for  tiie  information  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  text  follows: 

Drar  Mickaxi.  HAaRiNCTOM:  llie  utter 
contempt  that  our  government  has  for  its 
own  people  appalls  me.  Our  system  is  not 
worth  saving  from  the  Arabs  or  the  Com- 
munists, be  they  Chinese,  Albanian,  or  Rus- 
sian. I  have  Just  heard  a  story  about  a 
famUy  in  Andover  that  outrages  me,  and 
I  am  ashamed  of  the  United  States. 

This  family  of  five,  friends  of  mine  and 
of  Jane's,  have  been  in  financial  straits  since 
the  recession  of  the  '69-70  period,  and,  al- 
though the  husband,  a  well  trained  profes- 
sional, has  been  employed  in  recent  months, 
they  were  never  able  to  make  up  the  losses 
they  bad  suffered  because  his  new  Job  was 
out  of  his  field  and  his  income  was  substan- 
tially lowered.  Now  he  is  unemployed,  deeply 
in  debt,  spending  12-14  hours  each  day  every 
day  looking  for  work,  and  they  are  living 
on  $100  per  week  that  he  gets  from  the 
town  of  Andover  and  the  State  of  Massach- 
usetts because  of  his  World  War  n  service. 

Obviously  $400  per  month  wont  permit 
him  to  suppcHt  his  family  and  spend  money 
traveUing  (and  calling)  aU  over  Bastem 
Massachusetts  In  search  of  work.  They  ap- 
plied recently  for  food  stamps,  and  were  told 
yesterday  that  they  were  not  eligible  because 
they  had,  I  beUeve,  «210  in  their  checking 
account.  Two-hundred  and  ten  dollars  I  My 
god  I  Two-hundred  and  ten  dollars  that  had 
Just  been  given  the  family  by  the  VA.  Not 
one  dime  in  a  savings  account  I  Not  <»ie 
share  of  stock!  Not  one  crununy  govern- 
ment bond!  Nothing,  but  an  overdue  mort- 
gage, bills  In  the  hands  of  collection  agen- 
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cles,  three  bewUdered  children,  an  anxiety 
ridden  wife,  and  a  god  damned  good  man 
whose  world — the  American  dream — is  col- 
lapsing around  his  head.  What  can  he  do? 

Ford  talks  about  money  for  that  aU-but- 
convicted  criminal  in  San  Clemente,  and 
worries  about  his  financial  well  being.  The 
Senate  Rules  Committee  goes  through  its 
obscene  charade  with  Rockefeller.  Ford  and 
Kissinger  war  game  OPEC  in  pubUc,  etc.,  ad 
nauseum.  I  can  think  of  no  American  insti- 
tution that  escapes  the  taint  of  illegitimacy 
(In  social  contract  terms)  ot  corruption. 
There  are  only  a  few,  all  too  few  good  men, 
and  I  stlU  count  you  among  them.  But,  what 
can  you  do? 

One  can  argue  that  my  friends  were  the 
victims  of  a  bureaucratic  mistake.  There  la 
truth  in  that,  but  I  have  been  around  bu- 
reaucracies long  enough  and  have  read 
enough  about  them  to  know  that  the  tone 
is  set  by  those  in  leadership  positions.  Our 
leadership  is  disdainful  of  the  powerless, 
and  so  are  the  bureaucrats,  public  and  pri- 
vate, because  the  dominant  ethos  of  our 
society  is  set  by  the  wealthy  and  powerful. 
What  can  any  one  of  us  do? 

Alfred  North  Whitehead  wrote  this  about 
tragedy:  "The  essence  of  dramatic  tragedy 
is  not  unhappiness.  It  resides  In  the  remorse- 
less working  of  things.  This  Inevltableness 
of  destiny  can  only  be  iUustrated  in  terms 
of  human  life  by  incidents  which  involve 
unhappiness.  For  it  Is  only  by  them  that 
the  futility  of  escape  can  be  made  evident 
in  the  drama."  However,  Jacques  Monod  re- 
minds us  that  "destiny  is  written  concur- 
rently with  the  event,  not  prior  to  it." 


LETTER  FROM  A  CONSTTTDENT 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  acnnrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 

constituents,  Mr.  Dwlght  Gustafson,  has 
written  me  discussing  a  number  of  prob- 
lems. He  shows  a  great  deal  of  Mid- 
western commonsense: 

Red  Wing  Service  Co.,  Inc., 
Red  Wing,  Minn..  October  1, 1974. 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Qitie, 
VJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Al:  I  have  Just  read  John  Sawhlll's 
comments  that  steps  must  be  taken  to 
"Break  the  automobile's  monopoly  on  the 
American  transportation  system".  He  seems 
to  want  large  systems  of  public  transporta- 
tion. These  will  be  financed  with  the  higher 
gasoline  taxes  paid  by  the  pec^le  who  are  not 
able  to  take  advantage  of  all  this  fine  public 
tran^ortatlon.  Has  John  Sawhill  ever  been 
out  of  Washington,  DC?  Does  he  know  that 
there  are  places  in  this  country  where  we 
have  a  population  density  of  less  than  10 
people  per  square  mUe?  What  kind  of  public 
transportation  will  help  us?  I  think  SawhlU 
Is  another  one  of  President  Nixon's  mistakes. 
His  economics  do  little  to  help  curb  infla- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  if  the  oil  companies  said 
they  were  going  to  raise  the  price  of  gasoline 
$.10  per  gallon,  the  hue  and  cry  from  Wash- 
ington would  be  deafening.  The  net  result  to 
me  on  a  10  cent  tax  Increase  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same. 

I  cannot  send  my  service  men  to  schools, 
hospitals,  factories,  and  government  by  bus 
or  train,  carrying  a  load  of  tools.  We  are  not 
yet  able  to  fix  their  equipment  by  tel^hoiie. 
And  if  that  were  possible,  Ma  Bell  would 
monopolize  the  business.  We  use  8  vehicles 
in  our  business.  We  have  a  mechanic  on  our 
payroll  whose  main  Job  is  to  keep  those  cars 
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and  trucks  tuned  up  and  runAng  most  effi- 
ciently. We  average  50,000  to  61,000  mllea  per 
year  on  each  of  our  units.  We  ne  about  2800 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  month,  JlO  cent  raise 
or  tax  will  add  about  $3,l00.a)  per  year  to 
our  operating  cost.  We  will  baXB  to  raise  our 
prices  to  make  this  up.  How  caif  this  help  the 
Inflation  problem?  | 

Next  week  I  must  take  a  sex  'Ice  and  salAS 
trip  thru  the  Dakotas,  Monta  la,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kan  las.  Iowa,  and 
back  home  to  Minnesota.  I  wlU  have  to  cover 
about  5000  miles  on  this  trip  I  would  like 
to  take  Mr.  Sawhlll  along  with  ne  so  that  be 
can  see  some  of  the  transports  Ion  problems 
other  than  those  of  the  big  c  ties.  I  would 
like  to  have  him  travel  along  <  55  miles  per 
hour  thru  prairie  land  where  at  times  you 
do  not  see  another  vehicle  for  25  miles,  un- 
less you  go  faster,  then  you  Inj  nedlately  see 
another  vehicle.  He  should  set  some  of  the 
laud  where  much  of  the  foo^  Is  raised  for 
this  country.  I  would  even  sho 
wells. 

Is  anyone  In  Washington  sp 
the  problems  of  our  part  of  t 
don't  mean  for  Just  the  cities 

still  makes  a  rather  slgnlflcan 

to  the  well  being  of  this  natloi.  If  It  Is  the 
Intention  to  force  urban  Ameicans  to  use 
public  transportation,  lets  do  It  fci  a  way  that 
does  not  penalize  nu-al  Amerfta.  Close  all 
parking  areas.  Don't  permit  paklng  on  the 
streets.  Limit  the  time  allowei 
to  a  point  where  it  cannot  be  tsed  by  peo- 
ple driving  to  work.  Let  the  p«  pie  who  will 
use  this  public  transportation  p  ,y  for  It. 

Someone  should  tell  all  thei  members  of 
Congress  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  no  onger  presi- 
dent, he  has  been  pardoned,  believe  the 
law  permits  the  president  to  i  o  that,  now 
they  can  forget  Nixon  and  go  1  ack  to  work. 
Or  Is  that  the  thought  that  shi  kes  them  up 
and  they  would  rather  keep  on  boating  Mr. 
Nixon.  Why  Mr.  Ford  has  to  ex  ilain  his  ac- 
tion Is  beyond  me.  I  must  be  ga  ting  old  and 
stupid.  The  Democrats  have  ^  majority  In 
both  houses  of  Congrese.  So  nj  iny  of  them 
seem  to  know  the  way  to  cure  the  Inflation 
problem,  why  don't  they  get  on  (  ith  It?  They 
are  all  too  damn  busy  elect:  (neerlng,  or 
beating  Mr.  Nixon. 
Sincerely. 

DwicHT  E.  Ott^  atson,  8r. 


i  blm  a  few  oil 

ilng  up  for 
country?  I 
»1  America 

sntrlbutlon 


KATHRYN    COUSINS 
AIP  BOARD  OP  OO 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  hInNA 


or  c&LiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES 

Tuesday.  October  8, 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speake*  It  Is  my 
great  pleasure  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
success  of  a  young  woman  I  h  ive  known 
for  a  number  of  years,  both  as  i  constitu- 
ent and  as  a  friend.  Ms,  Kathryn 
cousins,  a  native  of  southern  [California, 
has  been  elected  a  member  olthe  board 
of  governors  of  the  AmericjJ  Institute 
of  Planners,  a  10,000-memb*  national 
professional  society  of  urbal  and  re- 
gional planners  In  the  United  abates.  The 
AIP  has  only  nine  governors,  vhlch  are 
elected  by  a  vote  of  the  full  m<  mbershlp. 
Ms.  Cousins  will  take  office  ]  >r  her  3- 
year  term  on  October  28  durlig  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  to  tltute  In 
Denver. 

Ms.  Cousins  received  her  A  fl.  In  po- 
Utlcal  science  and  public  adm  olstratlon 
from  UCLA  In  1966,  cum  laudelshe  com- 
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pleted  a  masters  degree  In  public  admin- 
istration from  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity this  iMut  summer.  Ms.  Cousins 
began    her    planning    career    In    the 
Orange  County,  Calif.,  planning  depart- 
ment In  1966,  where  she  received  a  reso- 
lution of  commendation  by  the  Orange 
County  board  of  supervisors  for  out- 
standing work  In  preserving  historical 
landmarks.  She  was  a  regional  planner 
for  1  year  for  the  Southern  California 
Association  of  Governments  before  mov- 
ing to  Washington.  D.C.,  in  1971.  Since 
then,  she  has  been  an  urban  planner  for 
the  Environmental   Protection   Agency 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
She  Is  presently  an  environmental  plan- 
ner at  the  Highway  Users  Federation  for 
Safety  and  Mobility  in  Washington,  D.C, 
where  she  directs  a  project  to  encourage 
cities  and  counties  to  make  transporta- 
tion facilities  more  compatible  with  siu-- 
rounding  land  use  and  the  environment. 
In  a  short  period  of  time,  Ms.  Cousins 
has  gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
her  professional  colleagues,  as  demon- 
strated by  her  election  to  the  board  of 
governors.  I  am  sure  all  of  Ms.  Cousins' 
friends  both  here  In  Washington  and  in 
California  join  me  In  extending  our  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  her.  We  wish 
her  well  in  her  new  position  and  in  all 
her  future  endeavors. 
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MINERS'  CEMETERY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  iLXJNoia 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sat- 
urday, October  12,  marks  the  76  anniver- 
sary of  a  unique  and  historic  piece  of 
hallowed  ground  in  Mt.  Olive,  HI.  There, 
amidst  the  gently  rolling  fields  and 
prairieland  of  the  Midwest,  lies  a  few 
acres  of  tradition — the  only  cemetery 
owned  by  a  labor  union  In  the  country. 

To  that  plot  of  land  In  1879  the  bodies 
of  four  men  killed  in  a  strike  at  a  Virden, 
HI.,  coal  mine  were  brought.  They  have 
been  joined  over  the  years  by  other 
heroes  of  the  labor  movement,  the  tragic 
victims  of  mine  accidents,  and  the  re- 
mains of  those  killed  in  vicious  Infight- 
ing among  the  miners  themselves. 

The  cemetery  Is  steeped  in  history, 
not  only  of  Illinois,  but  of  labor's  strug- 
gle everywhere.  The  fight  for  a  fair  break, 
the  battle  for  decent  working  conditions 
and  a  livable  wage.  The  elaborate  gran- 
ite monuments  and  simple  headstones 
tell  of  a  way  of  life,  and  a  time,  which, 
while  gone,  will  always  be  a  part  of  us. 

The  Union  Miners  Cemetery  was  built 
by  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  Mt. 
Olive,  HI.,  because  they  were  not  allowed 
to  honor  their  dead  strikers  In  the  city 
cemetery.  To  the  original  graves  have 
been  added  those  of  "aeneral"Alexander 
Bradley,  the  dynamic  organizer  of  the 
first  great  strike  of  1897,  and  "Mother" 
Mary  Harris  Jones.  The  coal  mining 
families  of  Mt.  OUve  own  the  rest,  and 
go  there  to  Join  their  fellow  miners  when 
the  caU  comes. 

The  cemetery's  history  contains  much 
that  exemplifies  the  uniqueness  of  our 


country.  The  long  and  often  bitter  strug- 
gle for  enough  money  to  live  decently 
and  the  shaip  Inter-unlon  competltlaQ 
exemplify  the  Independence  and  fna 
thought  wUch  have  served  our  counbr 
well  ' 

The  burial  of  "Mother"  Jones,  heroin* 
of  the  union  movement,  drew  forth  theae 
characteristics.  She  was  a  strong  be- 
liever in  Individualism,  doubtful  of  the 
good  of  large,  dictatorial  organlzatteni 
of  any  kind.  When  she  died  at  the  age 
of  100,  her  funeral  train  carried  her  body 
from  Washington  along  much  the  same 
path  as  the  one  which  carried  the  body 
of  Abraham  Lincoto  to  Springfield. 
Miners  from  across  the  State  thranoed 
to  Mt.  Olive  for  the  burial. 

It  is  the  sphit  of  "Mother"  Jones,  of 
the  miners  of  Mt.  Olive,  and  of  good 
people  everywhere  that  keeps  America 
alive  and  on  the  path  of  freedom. 

It  Is  memories  of  the  past,  such  as  the 
Union  Miners'  Cemetery  in  Mt.  Olive,  HI, 
at  peace  with  nature  and  out  of  reach 
of  the  economy,  which  remind  us  of 
.America's  uniqueness,  and  of  union  la- 
bor's great  history. 


OTHER  SOVIET  WOULD-BE 
EMIGRANTS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or  nxxNou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
generally  anticipated  that  some  formula 
will  be  developed  by  which  the  trade  bill 
can  be  passed  by  this  Coagnas  after  we 
return  on  November  12,  with  workable 
language  covering  the  Issue  of  the  rlgbti 
of  Soviet  Jews  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
and  emigrate  to  IsraeL 

An  editorial  In  the  Friday,  September 
20,  Christian  Science  Monitor  discusses 
the  subject  of  Soviet  would-be  emlgranti 
which  I  believe  must  be  more  accurately 
analyzed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  recognize  the 
historic  and  totally  legitimate  desire  (rf 
the  Soviet  Jews  to  migrate  to  IsraeL 
However,  the  situation  of  the  other  non- 
Russian  peoples  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  almost 
completely  reversed.  For  example,  Lith- 
uanians, Estonians,  and  Latvians  want 
nothing  more  than  to  have  the  Russians 
leave  their  coimtries  so  that  they  can 
once  again  enjoy  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination. 

I  Insert  the  editorial  Into  the  Recoko 
at  this  point: 

Onm  Sovm  Wottld-Be  Emiqkants 
Not  only  many  Jews  want  to  leave  the  So- 
viet Union.  Other  nationalities,  too— Utb- 
uanlans.  Armenians,  Ukrainians— are  npn- 
sented  among  those  Soviet  citizens  trying 
hard  to  make  their  way  to  the  West. 

Unfortunately,  they  command  little  world 
attention.  They  do  not  enjoy  the  support  of 
powerful  Western  organizations,  like  the 
Zionists,  which  can  agitate  on  their  behalf. 
They  do  not  have  much  political  clout  In 
parliaments  abroad.  But  they  bravely  persist 
The  ethnic  Germans  are  a  case  In  point. 
since  Moscow's  rapprochment  with  Bonn 
many  hundreds  are  now  permitted  to  emi- 
grate each  month.  But  not  as  many  as  would 
like.  Some  3,600  heads  of  families,  represent- 
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ing  about  16.000  ethnic  Germans  In  Central 
Asia,  have  appealed  to  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  to  help  them  to  West  Germany.  And 
protests  by  ethnic  Germans  from  Estonia 
have  grown  In  recent  months. 

There  are  roughly  \A  million  ethnic  Ger- 
mans In  the  Soviet  Union,  most  of  them  liv- 
ing m  Siberia  or  Central  Asia  where  they 
were  deported  during  World  War  II.  How 
many  would  leave  If  the  doors  were  flung 
wide  open  Is  hard  Co  estimate.  But  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  the  West  does  not  forget  these  and 
other  Soviet  minorities  as  It  urges  the  Krem- 
lin to  conform  to  civilized  International 
standards  of  free  emigration. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   CASIMIR  PULASKI 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF  NXW  JIRSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
occasion  today  Is  one  of  great  signifi- 
cance, not  to  Polish  Americans  alone  but 
to  Americans  in  general.  For  on  this 
day  we  hail  the  name  Casimlr  Pulaski — 
hero  of  the  democratic  revolutionary 
cause  in  Poland,  his  native  land,  and  in 
America,  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

Unlike  the  Boston  merchant  or  the 
farmer  in  the  Piedmont — ^unlike  the 
fisherman  on  the  Carolina  coast  or  the 
backwoodsman  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
Casimlr  Pulaski  was  not  himself  a  vic- 
tim of  British  oppression  In  the  year 
1776.  Indeed,  he  was  at  that  moment  far 
removed  from  (vpresslon  of  any  kind. 
Of  noble  birth,  of  wealth,  and  family  dis- 
tinction, he  was  free  to  live  in  peace 
wherever  he  chose.  And  yet,  in  those 
tumultuous  times,  peaceful  complacency 
was  not  the  mark  of  a  man,  and  Pulaski 
was  in  truth  a  giant  among  men. 

Having  fought  as  a  cavalry  officer 
against  the  Russian  domination  of  Po- 
land, and  having  as  a  result  been  driven 
Into  exile,  Pulaski  ventured  to  France 
where  he  was  advised  of  the  impending 
American  Revolution.  Fired  by  the  spirit 
motivating  the  American  cause,  and  per- 
ceiving therein  principles  Identical  to 
his  own,  Pulaski  offered  his  services  to 
the  Americans,  who  accepted  them  wIUi 
gratitude. 

By  the  summer  of  1777  Pulaski  was  in 
America,  ready  for  battle,  and  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  took  his  place  in  the 
American  line,  as  a  volunteer  at  Brandy- 
wine,  where  his  conduct  earned  his  in- 
stant recognition  as  an  outstanding  mili- 
tary leader. 

In  the  battle  of  Germantown  he  was 
again  prominent,  and  with  all  due  haste 
he  was  appointed  to  a  cavalry  command. 
At  Trenton,  In  the  winter  of  1777. 
Pulaski's  cavalry  fought  brilliantly,  and 
when  the  Colonial  Army  began  Its  des- 
perate foraging  campaign  of  that  dread- 
ful winter,  once  again  Pulaski  played  a 
major  role. 

It  was  noted  by  everyone  concerned 
that  Pulaski  was  a  fiery  spirit  and  a 
master  organizer.  Working  well  with 
fellow  officers,  he  urged  along  the  Revo- 
lutionary cause,  bolstering  the  cavalry 
morale  and  ever  confident  of  victory. 
Primarily,  however,  he  was  a  demon  In 
battle;    a    horseman    of    consummate 
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skill,  a  swordsman  of  savage  intensity, 
and  a  leader  with  the  knowledge,  intui- 
tion, and  daring  sufficient  to  the  needs 
of  the  moment. 

At  Valley  Forge  Pulaski  organized  the 
cavalry  force  that  w£is  to  become  known 
as  Pulaski's  Legion.  Stationed  at  Balti- 
more for  a  time,  Pulaski  grew  impatient 
for  battle  and  asked  for  a  transfer  to  the 
scene  of  war.  The  request  was  granted 
and  the  Legion  moved  north,  engaging 
the  enemy  in  frequent  battles,  through- 
out New  Jersey.  When  once  again  a  lull 
developed,  Pulaski  asked  again  for  trans- 
fer, and  was  dispatched  quickly  to  the 
South,  where  the  British  were  operating 
effectively  out  of  Savannah. 

In  several  sharp  encounters  in  north- 
em  South  Carolina  Pulaski  reinforced 
his  reputation  as  a  fighter  of  furious 
nature  and  great  courage.  And  when  the 
Americans  moved  ag^nst  Savannah 
Pulaski  was  foremost  In  the  vanguard 
of  the  attacking  columns. 

Urging  forward  his  men,  in  the  midst 
of  withering  fire,  he  fell,  seriously 
woimded.  Removed  at  once  to  an  Amer- 
ican ship  in  Savannah  Harbor,  he  was 
examined  by  doctors,  but  his  woimds 
proved  fatal. 

So  It  was  for  this  great  man,  Casimlr 
Pulaski,  whose  dream  of  freedom  was  to 
benefit  millions  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  come,  including  a  host  of  im- 
migrants from  his  native  land  and  their 
descendants.  To  men  of  such  caliber  we 
of  this  period  must  pay  our  respects.  In 
the  knowledge  that  without  their  Insight, 
thiefr  fire,  their  courage,  and  their  de- 
termination, we  In  America  would  have 
today  far  fewer  sacred  freedoms  than 
we  do.  And  as  freedom-loving  people  we 
would  find  this  Intolerable. 

Pulaski  was  indeed  a  hero  In  the  clas- 
sic tradition.  If  he  had  any  shortcomings 
as  a  soldier,  they  were  not  apparent  to 
any  but  the  most  severe  critic — for  his 
gallant  death  served  to  ennoble  even  his 
mistakes  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  Congress  the  results  of  our  recent 
public  opinion  poll  of  the  residents  of 
southeastern  Ohio.  To  date,  we  have  re- 
ceived over  19,000  responses  to  our  dis- 
trict-wide questionnaire. 

The  survey  reveals  that  the  people  I 
represent  believe  Inflation  and  crime  are 
the  two  most  Important  Issues  facing  the 
country  and  that  a  balanced  budget  and 
reduced  spending  are  the  best  ways  to 
control  Inflation. 

Questionnaires  such  as  this  serve  as 
a  most  effective  means  for  people  to  com- 
municate their  views  and  concerns  on 
major  national  Issues. 

The  questionnaire  results  follow: 
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Public  Optnion  Poll 

1.  Should  the  Congress  relmpose  the  death 
penalty  for  the  most  severe  crimes? 

Tea,  81%;  no,  16%;  undecided,  3%. 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment outlawing  abogrtlon? 

Yes,  42%;   no,  50%;   undecided.  8%. 

3.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  best  way  to 
control  Inflation? 

In  percent 

a.  Impose  across  the  board  wage/prloe 
controls . 19 

b.  Place  controls   on   certain  economic 
areas la 

c.  Reduce  federal  pending 86 

d.  Increase  federal  taxes • 

e.  Balance  the  Federal  budget 39 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  repeal  of  year  round 
daylight  saving  time? 

Tee.  64%;  no.  33%;  tmdeclded,  13%. 
6.  Do  you  support  federal  registration  and 
licensing  of  all  firearms? 
Yes,  37%;  no.  60%;  undecided,  18%. 

6.  Should  the  United  States  cut  back  on 
Its  military  and  economic  commitments 
around  the  world? 

Yes,  59%;  no,  24%;  TUideclded,  17%. 

7.  What  do  you  feel  Is  the  most  Important 
issue  facing  the  nation: 

In  percent 

a.  Education  s 

b.  Tax  Reform 7 

c.  Crime   aa 

d.  Health  Care 9 

e.  Inflation 87 

f.  Energy  Crises .  8 

g.  Welfare 10 

h.  Impeachment . .  4 

I.  Environment ._  8 

j.  National  Defense 7 


THE  BABY  IN  RUSSIA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  XNOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often,  Americans  hear  only  of  a  few 
aspects  of  Soviet  life:  Emigration  poli- 
cies, persecution  of  minorities,  bad  har- 
vests, and  the  status  of  East- West  trade. 
The  exotic  headlines  tell  little  of  dally 
life  in  Russia,  its  struggles  and  rewards. 
The  Washington  Post  recently  carried 
a  series  of  articles  describing  the  every- 
day life  of  Muscovites.  The  first  article 
depicts  events  surroimding  the  btrth  of 
a  baby.  I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

The  Babt  in  Russia:  TKanrnON  Rxigns 
(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 

Moscow..— A  Moscow  street  scene,  a  young 
man  with  a  worried  look  standing  on  the 
sidewalk  gesticulates  toward  a  nearby  build- 
ing. From  a  second  story  window  a  young 
woman  In  a  bathrobe,  snalllng  reassuringly, 
waves  at  blm.  The  Soviet  Union's  [lopula- 
tlon  has  just  grown  by  one. 

Husbands  aren't  allowed  to  visit  the  ma- 
ternity hospitals  where  Soviet  babies  are 
bom.  In  keeping  with  a  national  phobia 
about  germs  and  babies,  even  the  mother  to 
separated  from  her  new  child  for  the  flr«t 
24  hours  of  Its  Ufe,  and  sometimes  longer. 

She  will  spend  about  10  days  In  the  hos- 
pital and  will  see  her  husband  only  from  a 
second -story  window  until  she  and  the  baby 
are  sent  home. 

Motherhood  Is  governed  strictly  by  rulee 
and  regulations,  both  formal  and  Inherited. 
At  a  lecture  for  expectant  mothers,  the  doc- 
tor   (like    most,    a    woman)     warned    her 
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audience:  "Stay  calm  and  ta^  long  walks 
every  day.  Don't  eat  too  mat  ly  sweets  or 
your  skin  will  Itch.  Wear  only*  wool  or  cot- 
ton clothes,  baby  doesn't  UkeVit  when  you 
wear  synthetics.  Come  to  the  polyclinic  regu- 
larly for  your  ultraviolet  raysrca  source  of 
Vitamin  D)."  J 

Many  In  this  audience  are  gft'la  of  18  and 
19,  the  age  of  brides  In  more  than  half  of 
Moscow  weddings.  It  Is  stlU  a  mmon  for  a 
newly  married  woman  to  use  h  ir  first  preg- 
nancy as  the  occasion  to  bec^e  a  mother. 
That  Is  not  as  absurd  as  It  lounds.  As  a 
rvUe,  birth  control  Is  not  pr*|  tlced  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Abortion  is  the  most  widely 
used  means  of  preventing  u: 
dren.  In  big  dtles.  80  per  ce 
nancies  are  aborted. 

The  yoimg  women  at  the  I 
and  ask  no  substantive  qu 
listen  to  an  explanation  of  wh 
Inside  them,  and  to  advice  abo 
with  labor  and  delivery. 

Breathe  deeply,  the  doctor 
is  the  best  antidote  to  p«dn. 

She  shows  them  how  to  rub  t 
during  labor. 

There  are  no  exercises,  no  elaborate  breath- 
ing patterns  like  those  taught  fco  women  In 
the  West  who  want  to  have  thelf  babies  with- 
out anesthetic.  There  Is  no  choice  about  that 
here,  anesthetic  is  used  only  ln;«mergencles. 
American  women  are  told  tha^  the  TAm^y^ 
method  of  natural  childbirth  ^  based  on  a 
Russian  technique,  but  the  B^isslans  have 
never  heard  of  It.  i 

Toward  the  end  of  pregnaoby  a  mother 
Is  given  the  telephone  numbes  of  the  ma- 
ternity home  where  she  is  to  gf  when  labor 
begins. 

The  system  doesn't  always  wdtk  smoothly. 
One  mother  called  the  niunbef^she'd  been 
given,  but  there  was  no  answer.CThat  mater- 
nity home,  she  learned  later,  wis  closed  for 
"remont,"  a  ubiquitous  Russian  ^rm  mean- 
ing reptUr  and  refurbishment. 

Another  woman  had  been  treated  at  a 
special  clinic  for  those  whose  b^les,  doctors 
feared,  would  be  bom  prematl  irely.  After 
eight  months  of  pregnancy  she  1  as  told  not 
to  come  any  more  since  her  1  aby  wasn't 
going  to  be  premature. 

She  had  not  yet  contacted  an  jther  clinic 
When  labor  began.  It  was  late  at  night,  and 
she  left  home  with  her  husbaiSl  to  find  a 
place  to  have  her  baby.  T 

One  maternity  home  turned  l4r  away  be- 
cause there  were  no  empty  beds,  iut  first  the 
nurse  on  duty  bawled  her  out  fqt  coming  to 
have  a  baby  without  the  prop^  change  of 
clothes.  1 

Then  they  went  to  the  hoep»lal  for  pre- 
matiu"e  babies,  and  were  turned  a^ay  because 
her  baby  was  not  premature,  andfepace  could 
not  be  wasted  on  normal  babies^ 

A  third  establishment  agreed  ta  allow  this 
woman  to  come  in  and  have!  her  baby. 
(Under  the  Soviet  medical  system,  a  citizen 
is  theoretically  entitled  to  free  ttfcatment  In 
every  medical  Institution.)  \ 

It  was  a  boy.  healthy  and  nAsy.  Every- 
thing turned  out  fine.  The  Brltlai^may  have 
coined  the  phrase  "muddling  thabugh,"  but 
the  Russians  have  mastered  the  tit. 

The  delivery  was  uneventful,  tnough  loud. 
Two  or  three  women  may  give  b  rth  In  the 
same  delivery  room  at  the  same  i  me,  which 
results,  according  to  many  witnesj  Be,  in  a  lot 
of  screaming. 

Russian  mothers  expect  birth  to  be  dif- 
ficult and  painful.  They  don't  8«  m  to  look 
forward  to  It.  Some  of  the  storU  i  of  those 
who  have  had  babies  must  llscourage 
pregnant  women. 

One  Moscow  woman  recalls  ly  ig  in  her 
own  blood  on  the  delivery  tabl  for  tova 
hours  after  her  baby  was  bom.  1  le  nurses, 
cleaned  up  all  around  her,  but  1|  nored  the 
new  mother.  When  finally  transl  rred  to  a 
proper   bed.   she   was   loft   with    Her  dirty 
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sheets  until  she  screamed  loudly  enough  to 
have  them  changed. 

Once  the  new  baby  is  home,  little  is  left 
to  chance.  There  are  strict  rules  and  tradi- 
tions to  be  followed;  they  hardly  change 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  baby 
must  be  wrapped  up  Uke  a  sprained  ankle, 
head  to  toe,  often  with  a  piece  of  wood  as  a 
brace,  to  make  sure  the  baby's  neck  can't 
move.  The  baby  must  sleep  on  Its  back, 
wrapped  In  blankets. 

Breast  feeding  Is  mandatory.  If  a  mother 
does  not  have  enough  milk,  she  can  buy 
human  donor's  milk  at  special  stores.  The 
Russians  have  never  heard  of  baby  formula. 
When  told  of  it  they  tend  to  shudder,  and  to 
doubt  Its  efficacy. 

WHEN    A    BABT    COKKS    HOME,    BCSSIAN 
rAMn.T     LIFE     CHANGES 

The  baby  can  be  bathed  only  in  boiled 
water,  and  only  when  submerged  up  to  Ita 
neck,  to  avoid  chills.  The  recommended 
treatment  for  diaper  rash  is  corn  oU.  Petro- 
leum Jelly  isn't  available.  The  lecturer  at  the 
maternity  clinic  recommends  that  diapers  be 
made  from  old  sheets.  Rubber  pants  are  not 
sold  here. 

After  several  months,  a  tjrpical  child  shifts 
from  mother's  milk  to  special  milk  products, 
sold  at  special  baby  kltche&s.  A  thin,  mild 
yogurt  Is  the  most  populan  A  mother  must 
be  registered  on  the  baby  kitchen's  list  to  get 
this  specially  sterilized  product,  and  she 
must  pick  up  her  supply  every  few  days,  or 
the  kitchen  will  take  her  off  the  list. 

Mothers  sire  advised  not  to  stop  nursing  an 
infant  in  the  spring,  when  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables are  beginning  to  reappear  after  the 
long  and  barren  B\iaaian  winter.  Better  to 
xntlt  until  mid-summer,  the  theory  goes, 
when  baby  has  abaorbed  the  stronger  vita- 
mins and  minerals  of  these  fresh  foods  from 
mother's  milk,  and  will  be  better  prepare 
for  them  when  independent  feeding  begins. 
Well,  Independent  Isn't  quite  the  right 
word.  Riissian  parents  (even,  it  seems,  those 
who  read  contrary  advice  in  Dr.  Spock,  whose 
book  has  been  translated  Into  Russian) 
don't  believe  In  letting  a  baby  try  to  feed  it- 
self. The  mess  is  offensive,  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency wasteful.  So  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
mother  patiently  spooning  each  mouthful 
Into  a  child  of  four  or  five. 

In  sum,  the  arrival  of  a  new  baby  in  a 
Russian  family  changes  the  entire  orienta- 
tion of  family  life. 

Energy  and  resources  are  withdrawn  from 
most  other  pursuits  and  redirected  enthu- 
siastically at  the  newcomer.  No  amount  of 
fussing  over  the  baby  coxild  be  considered 
excessive. 

The  family  budget  can  be  destroyed  by  ex- 
penditures on  baby  carriages,  blankets  and 
other  paraphernalia.  It  Is  fashionable  to  buy 
one's  equipment  all  in  pink  for  a  girl,  or  in 
blue  for  a  boy. 

"Russians  are  an  Irrational  people,"  one 
Moscow  artist  observed  recently.  "We  ate 
afraid  of  the  unknown.  And  what  could  be 
more  unknown  and  unknowable  than  this 
little  creature  who  suddenly  appears  among 
us?  So  we  devote  ourselves  entirely  to  It,  In 
hope  this  will  somehow  satisfy  It,  or  remove 
the  mystery." 

Continuity— the  gxiarantee  that  old  tradi- 
tions are  sustained  is  provided  by  the  famous 
Russian  "babushka,"  or  grandmother.  Not 
every  young  couple  baa  habuahka  Uvlng 
nearby,  of  course,  but  a  large  percentage 
stUl  do.  o     1-  — 6 

Her  role  Is  often  greater  than  mama's  own, 
especially  when  mama  goes  back  to  work 
when  the  baby  Is  between  three  months  and 
a  year  old.  (Virtually  every  woman  of  child- 
bearing  age  living  In  a  town  or  city  holds  a 
full-time  Job.  A  young  mother  Is  not  likely 
to  challenge  her  own  mother's  views  of  how 
to  raise  the  chUd,  especially  If  the  grand- 
mother actually  does  most  of  the  raising.) 


It  Is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  many  of 
BaXniahka's  notions.  Her  basic  principle  is 
love  and  affection,  praise  and  appreciation 
to  the  highest  possible  degree.  But  this  is 
coupled  with  a  complete  deprivation  of  In- 
d^>endence  from  the  earliest  stages,  which 
child  psychologists  In  the  West  would  find 
confining. 

Bahuthkaa  are  so  sure  of  their  baste  stand- 
ards that  most  of  them  unhesitatingly  tell 
young  parents  on  the  street,  even  total 
strangers,  when  they  are  making  a  mistake. 
An  American  father  took  his  15-month-old 
daughter  for  a  walk  in  Moscow  recently.  The 
daughter  was  dressed  in  rain  gear  from  rub- 
ber boots  and  pants  to  sou'wester,  and  was 
running  merrily  through  a  puddle,  back  and 
forth. 
An  elderly  lady  walking  by  came  up  short. 
"Papa,"  she  said  in  a  stem  voice.  "How 
dare  you?  How  can  you  allow  It?  Her  mama 
would  never  allow  It  .  .  ." 

Babushkas  routinely  look  Into  other  peo- 
ples' baby  carriages  to  check  on  the  protec- 
tion against  Russia's  unpredictable  weather, 
and  freely  express  an  opinion  If  one  seenui 
called  for. 

Like  virtually  any  aspect  of  life  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  child-bearing  is  a  subject  of 
interest  to  the  state.  And  there  Is  official 
displeasure  about  one  aspect  of  giving  birth: 
it  happens  too  seldom. 

Despite  all  the  enthusiasm  and  affection 
that  Russian  parents  and  grandparents 
throw  into  the  raising  of  their  first  child, 
it  is  increasingly  likely  that  the  first  will 
also  be  the  last. 

In  Moscow,  families  with  one  child  are  the 
most  common  size.  Families  vrtth  three  chil- 
dren are  virtually  unheard  of. 

"Of  all  my  friends  and  acquaintances.  I  can 
think  of  Just  one  with  three  children."  a 
Moscow  engineer  observed  recently.  "He's  an 
Orthodox  priest." 

Rural  families  are  slightly  larger,  but  Rus- 
sia proper  Is  approaching,  and  may  have 
reached  zero  population  growth.  The  major 
cltlee  would  now  be  shrinking,  were  it  not 
for  migration  from  the  countryside. 

The  population  of  the  Soviet  Union  will 
continue  to  grow,  thanks  to  high  birth  rates 
in  Central  Asia  and  the  lYanscaucasus.  This 
Is  a  source  of  anxiety  to  demographers  here, 
though  the  anxiety  Is  expressed  in  muted 
terms,  for  fear  It  might  sound  racist.  Rus- 
sians are  now  probably  Just  less  than  >»*»f 
the  total  Soviet  population,  and  their  shara 
of  the  total  is  shrinking. 

The  decUnlng  growth  is  the  subject  of 
much  commentary  in  the  press  and  profes- 
sional Journals,  but  no  one  has  proposed  a 
practical  way  to  persuade  Russian  women 
to  have  more  babies.  On  the  contrary,  the 
officially  encouraged  Soviet  way  of  life — 
small  apartment  living,  working  women,  gen- 
waUy  tight  family  budgets— eeems  to  be 
establishing  the  one-child  family  as  a  norm, 
at  least  for  city  dwellers. 

The  state  could  abolish  the  right  to  abor- 
tion on  demand  which  helps  Soviet  women 
keep  their  families  small,  but  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  this  would  have  the  desired 
effect.  Stalin  made  most  abortions  illegal  In 
IBSa,  resulting  in  a  short-term  rise  in  the 
birth  rate,  but  eventually  a  decline.  When 
abortion  was  legalized  again  in  1966,  the 
birth  rate  did  not  faU. 

Illegal  abortion  thrived  during  those  years, 
and  women  may  have  taken  other  measures 
to  prevent  pregnancy. 

Unofficial  abortion — "or  the  left,"  in  the 
Russian  phrase — is  still  common.  Many 
women  want  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  an 
official  abortion,  accompanied  by  lectures  on 
the  need  to  bring  more  children  into  the 
world,  and  marred  by  the  discomfort  by  So- 
viet hospitals.  A  privately  arranged  abortion 
at  home  costs  SO  to  BO  rubles,  or  nearly  half 
the  monthly  salary  of  an  average  working 
woman. 
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Another  proposal  la  to  impreive  the  eco- 
nomic ben^ts  to  working  women  to  enoour- 
ege  them  to  have  more  children.  Soviet  bene- 
fits now  an  leas  generous  than  those  In  some 
last  European  oountries.  A  working  mother 
gets  two  months'  leave  with  pay  to  have  a 
baby,  and  her  Job  Is  held  open  for  her  for 
one  year.  There  is  no  family  aUowance  on  the 
West  European  model  until  a  fourth  child  is 
bom,  and  then  it  Is  only  four  rubles  a  month. 

The  state  could  also  expand  the  network 
of  Btate-nm  nurseries  and  kindergartens, 
which  now  have  space  for  about  one-quarter 
of  the  country's  children  up  to  age  three,  and 
more  than  two-thirds  between  four  and 
seven. 

The  prevailing  opinions  amxng  experts  in 
Moscow  is  that,  ideaUy,  a  ohlld  sho\ild  be 
put  into  a  nursery,  where  It  will  usually 
spend  an  8-  to  IS-hour  day,  at  the  age  ot 
three  months.  This  releases  the  mothers  for 
a  quick  return  to  the  work  force,  and  brings 
the  child  into  "the  c<^eotlve"  at  an  age 
which  makee  ita  physical  and  psychological 
adjustment  the  easiest. 

Not  surprisingly,  many  mothers  resist  this 
idea. 

There  is  also  no  guarantee  that  better  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  child  strvloM  would  In- 
crease the  birth  rate.  In  fact,  there  is  con- 
trary evidence.  Prom  1960  to  1908,  the  num- 
ber of  spaces  in  Moscow  day  care  centers  £;rew 
by  61.6  per  cent,  but  the  birth  rate  fell  62 
per  cent. 

As  for  increasing  cash  benefits  to  mothers, 
social  scientists  report  that  the  government 
simply  cannot  afford  It.  at  least  for  now.  A 
small  Increase  in  allowances  in  a  nation  of 
250  minion  would  cost  the  state  an  enormous 
sum.  But,  experts  say,  it  might  not  convinoa 
one  mother  to  have  another  baby. 

Ada  Basklna,  a  journalist  who  writes  about 
family  life,  suggested  In  an  interview  that 
"the  fairest  solution  to  this  problem  may  be 
for  the  state  to  take  responsibility  for  house- 
work— government  agencies  doing  the  work 
at  home."  That  way.  she  reasoned,  a  mother 
could  hold  her  Job  and  raise  two  or  three 
children  without  feeling  that  she  was  a  vic- 
tim of  life  instead  of  a  beneficiary. 

This,  too.  Is  far  beyond  the  state's  present 
capacities  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
birth  rate  is  likely  to  remain  constant  at 
best,  and  It  could  decline  still  more. 
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I  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
good  wife  Thelma  and  his  family. 


FORMER    CONGRESSMAN    JOHN   F. 
SHELLEY 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  CALirOHMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txtesday,  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jack  Shel- 
ley ■was  one  of  the  most  loved  Congress- 
men I  have  served  with.  He  had  that 
unusual  ability  to  command  respect  and 
enjoy  the  friendship  of  everyone  includ- 
ing those  who  believed  in  a  markedly  dif- 
ferent political  philosophy.  On  many  oc- 
casions I  have  been  privileged  to  be  his 
guest  on  his  boat  and  in  his  home,  and 
have  enjoyed  his  llghthearted  friend- 
liness. 

Jack  was  an  able  advocate  of  his  sin- 
cerely held  philosophy  and  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  as  well  as  the  State  of 
California  and  the  Nation  benefited  from 
his  lifetime  of  public  service. 

A  great  man  has  passed  away  but  his 
memory  will  always  be  cherished  by 
those  of  us  who  were  lucky  enough  to  be 
his  friends. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
HJl.  14266 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF    GT7AM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSENTATIVB8 
Tuesday,  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr  Speaker,  H.R. 
14266,  a  bill  relating  to  discriminatory 
and  unfair  competition  policies  in  inter- 
national air  transportation,  is  of  great 
concern  to  the  130,000  American  citizens 
of  Guam,  as  well  as  to  the  115,000  pec^le 
Uvlng  in  the  Marianas  area  imder  the 
trusteeship  of  the  United  States. 

Two  of  our  largest  American  flag  car- 
riers are  serving  Guam  and  the  Trust 
Territory  as  part  of  their  international 
service  routes.  Pan  American  Airlines, 
the  pioneer  in  commercial  aviation, 
started  its  Paclflp-Far  East  service  with 
the  China  CllpiJR-  In  1935  and  continues 
to  serve  these  areas,  save  for  the  years 
of  1941  to  1946.  Trans  World  Airlines 
joined  Pan  American  in  the  trans-Pa- 
ciilc  route  service  in  October  1968.  Con- 
tinental Airlines  also  entered  the  Guam- 
Micronesitui  maricet  in  the  1960'8,  but  its 
services  are  confined  essentially  to  the 
United  States-Guam-Trust  Territory 
circuit. 

Like  all  insular  communities,  Guam 
and  Micronesia  are  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  air  and  surface  transporta- 
tion for  the  movement  of  pec^le  and  the 
shipment  of  most  of  their  basic  omnmod- 
ities.  Over  90  percent  erf  all  consiuner 
items  and  100  percent  of  construction 
and  building  materials  must  be  imported 
into  Guam. 

Unfortunately,  Guam  and  Micronesia 
do  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  having  a  rail- 
road and  trucking  system  as  alternative 
transportation  sjrstems. 

Thus,  as  one  can  readily  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  air  and  ocean-going  transpor- 
tation are  the  heart  and  soul  of  economic 
survival  of  the  people  who  make  this 
part  of  the  world  their  home.  Any  minor 
interruption  of  this  essential  service  will 
disrupt  not  only  their  lifelines,  but,  what 
is  also  intcderable.  the  social,  educational, 
and  political  isolation  that  will  ensue.  An 
efficient  and  reliable  air  trttnsportatlozi 
system  is  inextricably  linked  to  the 
economic  and  political  survival  of  our 
territories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  disturbing  to  me 
as  well  as  to  the  people  of  our  off-shore 
areas  is  the  blatant  discrimination  and 
unfair  practices  which  necessitate  H.R. 
14266.  We,  in  our  generosity  and  mag- 
nanimous gestures  toward  our  aUles  and 
their  air  carriers,  have  put  an  intoler- 
aUe  financial  burden  on  our  own  air- 
lines and  placed  them  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  through  the  following  pol- 
icies: 

Foreign  airlines  are  now  able  to  ob- 
tain credit  through  our  Import  and  Ex- 
port Bank  at  a  favorable  interest  rate. 

Foreign  carriers  are  paid  higher  rates 
for  the  shipment  of  our  mall. 

U.S.-flag  carriers  are  charged  higher 
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landing  fees  in  foreign  airports;  while 
the  cost  in  the  United  States  to  foreign 
carriers  is  minimal. 

Movements  of  U.S.  Government  and 
military  personnel  and  cargoes  are  not 
restricted  to  American  concerns. 

As  many  Americans  know,  the  prob- 
lems I  have  Just  discussed  have  driven 
one  of  our  Nation's  foremost  airlines, 
Pan  Am,  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
In  himdreds  of  special  advertisements 
placed  in  newspapers  across  the  country, 
Pan  Am  employees  at  their  own  expense 
have  done  a  most  effective  Job  of  telling 
us  about  the  problems  that  have  led  their 
company  to  the  sorry  economic  state  it 
now  is  in. 

Something  must  be  done  to  place  Pan 
Am  and  other  UJS.-flag  carriers  on  an 
equal  c<Mnpetitive  footing  with  foreign- 
flag  carriers.  I  believe  that  the  bill  now 
before  the  House,  HJl.  14266,  and  its 
Senate  counterpart,  S.  3481,  will  correct 
the  main  inequities  behind  Pan  Am's 
problems  and  help  lead  this  company 
back  down  the  road  to  solvency.  For  too 
long.  America  has  permitted  these  in- 
e<iulties  to  exist.  If  we  want  American 
flag  carriers  to  continue  to  circle  the 
globe,  Congress  should  pass  these  meas- 
ures to  provide  our  carriers  with  the  pro- 
tection they  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  not  opposed 
to  charity  abroad,  I  am  a  firm  believer 
that  charity  should  begin  at  home.  More- 
over, generosity  should  be  a  two-way 
street  in  that  some  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  whereby  our  flag 
carriers  are  not  discriminated  against 
abroad. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  en- 
actment of  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Thank  you. 


THE  GREAT  SPACE  TECHNOLOGY 
GRAB  CONTINUES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   lUCKICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
guise  of  United  States-U.SJS.R.  coopera- 
tion In  space,  the  Soviets  continue  to 
learn  of  and  take  advantage  of  our  su- 
perior technology  in  that  field.  While 
various  Russians  swarm  all  over  our 
space  facilities,  our  people  are  allowed 
very  little  access  to  Soviet  installations. 
Business  Week  of  September  28,  1974, 
recently  pointed  out  another  instance 
in  which  the  Soviet  Union  will  benefit 
from  this  so-called  "cooperation  In 
space."  The  item  follows: 

UJ3.  Spacx  Qkar  roa  Rtjbsu's  Sotdz 

The  Soviet  Soyuz  spacecraft  that  wlU  be 
used  for  next  July's  docking  with  a  U.S. 
ApoUo  vehicle  will  carry  built-in  instirance 
against  faUure  of  the  rendezvous.  After 
watching  Soviet  problems  with  their  own 
docking  attempts.  U.S.  officials  insisted  that 
the  RCA  system  that  worked  so  well  m  the 
lunar  landing  and  Skylab  programs  be  used 
in  the  joint  mission. 

Three  sets  of  the  $300,000  passive  radar 
system  that  wUl  be  Installed  in  the  Soyuz 
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already  bavs  been  sblpped  to  Bl  nla.  OflldalB 
are  not  worried  about  glvlni  ;  away  any 
secrets:  the  active  part  of  the  »  rstem,  whlcb 
does  most  of  the  work,  will  bel  Installed  on 

the  ApoUo. 


■ATIVEa 
974 

last  June 

les  of  artl- 

served  as 


THE  ROOSEVELT  WHIT  ;  HOUSE 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MliHON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES 

Tuesday,  October  8. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speake 
the  Washington  Post  ran  a  s 
cles  written  by  men  who  h) 
assistants  to  recent  Presld^ts.  Judge 
Marvin  Jones,  a  dlstlnguls]  ed  former 
member  of  the  House  of  Rep  esentatdves 
from  Texas,  Administrator  if  the  UJS. 
War  Food  Administration,  a  id  an  emi- 
nent Jurist  who  served  as  ch  if  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claimj .  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  th<  article  by 
James  Rowe  on  President  Ro{  sevelt.  The 
article  is  an  excellent  one,  pat  Jcularly  as 
It  provides  a  unique  insight  U  to  the  way 
one  powerful  President  ran  the  White 
House. 

The  article  follows: 
PJDJl.:  "Hs  Kmrw  How  To  Bi^  Pkisident" 
It  U  fasblonable  today  to  say  i  le  problems 
of  tbe  "308  and  '40s  were  essent  tUy  simpler 
tban  those  that  face  us  now,  and*  It  may  even 
be  true.  But  perspective  should  a  bo  persuade 
us  that  those  same  problems  w<  re  far  more 
serious  than  those  of  today  and.i  In  some  re- 
spects, anyway,  even  more  dUBc  It  to  solve. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  i  lad  to  c<yp9 
first  with  the  Great  Depression  ai  d  then  with 
World  War  II.  It  Is  a  matter  of  alth  among 
bis  advocates  that  he  did  so  ml  ^nlflcently. 
In  general  the  historians  seem  t<  agree. 

President  Rooeevelt  presided  oi  sr  hla  small 
White  House  staff,  no  swollen  bui  saucracy  in 
those  days,  with  Infinite  charm ;  ind  an  en- 
compassing friendliness.  We  call0  I  him  "The 
Boss"  when  we  spoke  to  each  o  tier,  but  to 
his  face  It  was  always  "Mr.  Presli  ent"  or  oc- 
casionally. Sir." 

The  explanation  of  why  FDR  v<  is  our  only 
four-term  President  (and,  somei  think,  our 
best)  was  that  he  knew  bow  to  bi  i  President. 
That  connoisseur  of  Presidents  Professor 
Richard  Neustadt  of  Harvard,  1  as  written 
that  this  quality  was  FDR's  mos  outstand- 
ing characteristic.  Neustadt,  blm  elf  a  prac- 
ticing White  House  staff  man  wt  h  Truman, 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  a  cloi  e  academic 
student  of  the  other  modem  I*  'esldencles, 
once  said  of  Roosevelt : 

"No  President  In  this  century  has  had  a 
sharper  sense  of  personal  power,  a  sense  of 
what  It  Is  and  where  It  comes  froi^  ;  none  has 
had  more  hunger  for  It,  few  hav4  had  more 
use  for  it.  and  only  one  of  two  c4  uld  match 
his  faith  In  his  own  competence  ti  use  It . . . 
No  modem  President  has  been  n  ore  nearly 
master  In  the  White  House  .  . .  Bo4  sevelt  had 
a  love  affair  with  power  In  that  p]  ice.  It  was 
an  early  romance  and  It  lasted  all'  tils  life. 

.  .  .  Once  he  became  the  Presld  ent  of  the 
United  States  that  sense  of  fitnes^  gave  blm 
an  extraordinary  confidence.  Ro(J  sevelt,  al- 
most alone  among  our  President  >,  bad  no 
conception  of  the  office  to  live  up  to,  he  vraa 
It.  His  Image  of  the  office  was  1 1mself-ln- 
offlce.  The  memoirs  left  by  his  aasoclates 
agree  on  this  If  nothing  else;  he  84  w  the  Job 
of  being  President  as  being  FDR." 

This  writer  was  an  appalling  ly  young, 
overly  confldent  Administrative  AJ  sistant  to 
the  President.  I  was,  one  day,  4  rected  by 
FDR  to  find  a  way  to  shift  an  able  >ut  some- 
what troublesome  government  serj  ant  from 
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one  agency  to  another  without  causing  too 
much  trouble  In  either  place.  In  due  course 
my  recommendation  was  reported  back  to  the 
President  who  agreed  tbe  shift  should  be 
made  but  thought  he  would  do  It  In  a  differ- 
ent way  from  that  which  his  assistant  rec- 
ommended. I  remember  arguing,  perhaps  too 
vehemently,  that  my  way  of  doing  It  was 
better  than  his  and  would  cause  much  less 
trouble  In  the  bureaucracy.  And  finally  I 
said  "Mr.  President,  you  should  do  It  my  way 
and  not  yours." 

He  replied  with  a  betimlng  smile,  "No, 
James,  I  do  not  have  to  do  it  your  way  and 
I  will  tell  you  the  reason  why.  The  reason 
Is  that,  although  they  may  have  made  a 
mistake,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
elected  me  President,  not  you."  To  which 
the  only  possible  answer  was  a  very  quick 
"Te«,8lrl" 

PDR  believed  the  way  to  run  the  New  Deal 
was  by  competitive  administration  and  not 
by  the  use  of  orderly  channels.  The  White 
House  was  an  c^}en  place,  and  access  to  the 
President  by  staff.  Cabinet  and  Congress  was 
relatively  easy  to  gain,  at  least  until  Pearl 
Harbor  when  the  grinding  pressures  of  World 
War  n  forced  him  to  become  Commander-in- 
Chief.  He  felt  he  learned  more  about  what  he 
should  do  on  various  pubUc  Issues  from  the 
public  battles  and  clasites  of  bis  Cabinet 
offloers  and  the  bureauAats  who  then  as 
now,  would  find  their  way  on  to  the  front 
pages.  He  received  all  sorts  of  Information 
through  bis  own  channels  from  all  sorts  of 
people  all  over  the  country  and  the  world, 
not  least  of  whom  was  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  He 
always  seemed  to  have  acquired  more  knowl- 
edge about  any  Issue  than  his  staff  bad. 

Roosevelt  was  the  creator  of  the  modem 
Presidency.  President  Hoover,  for  instance, 
had  one  or  at  most  two  secretaries.  With  the 
expert  help  of  the  great  Louis  Brownlow  and 
with  legislative  authority  from  the  Congrtes 
Roosevelt  fashioned  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  The  Executive  Office  he  dellb- 
•wtBly  kept  separate  trom  his  personal 
White  Rouse  staff.  He  also  received  authority 
to  add  the  "assistants  with  a  passion  for 
anonmlty"  as  part  of  hU  personal  staff 
and  this  writer  was  one. 

FDR  drew  a  sharp  line  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Presidency.  The  Executive  Of- 
fice, which  consisted  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  several  other  staff  agencies,  was  to  serve 
the  Institution  of  the  Presidency,  whoever 
might  be  the  incumbent  and  thus  It  would 
furnish  continuity.  It  was  not  to  worry  about 
poUtlcs.  While  it  was  vastly  interested  in  the 
merits  and  costs  of  legislation,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  never  Indulged  in  negotiations  or 
compromises  on  such  legislation.  The  White 
House  staff,  on  the  other  band,  was  to  serve 
and  protect  FDR  himself. 

The  President  had  rather  definite  ideas 
about  keeping  his  White  House  staff  small 
and  shunting  much  of  the  hard  policy  work 
out  of  the  White  House  to  the  departments 
and  agencies.  He  once  told  Miss  Frances  Per- 
kins, perhaps  the  best  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  country  ever  had,  "Fanny,  keep  that  steel 
strike  down  in  your  department,  at  least  until 
10  minutes  before  you  have  a  settlement  and 
then  you  can  bring  it  here  and  I  will  take 
credit  for  It!" 

Occasionally  when  be  wanted  to  keep  bis 
own  strong  hand  on  his  "must"  legislation 
he  would  field  his  own  drafting  and  lobby- 
ing teams,  such  as  Tommy  Corcoran  and  Ben 
Cohen  on  financial  legislation,  backstopped 
by  scores  of  bright  young  lawyers  around 
the  town  who  were  somewhat  derisively  nick- 
named  the  "Happy  Hot  Dogs"  (after  Felix 
Frankfurter  who  had  recmited  them  for 
Washington  service).  While  technically  not 
on  the  White  House  staff,  the  Corcoran- 
Cohen  team  was  called  in  on  almost  all  im- 
portant matters. 

At  one  time,  a  Cabinet  officer  mistakenly 
thought  this  writer  was  keeping  him  from 
access  to  the  President  and  so  complamed. 
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FDR  told  me,  "If  you  even  give  the  appear- 
ance of  blocking  off  Cabinet  officers  from  a* 
you  wUl  need  to  get  another  Job  I"  And  omt 
be  saw  my  name  mentioned  In  tbe  papers  as 
attending  one  or  two  parties,  be  told  me  Z 
was  not  working  hard  enough  and  if  I  kept 
getting  my  name  In  the  society  oolumiu  I 
would  be  looking  for  another  Job.  Later  when 
I  was  working  day  and  night  and  felt  ex- 
hausted I  told  him  I  needed  at  least  oas 
assistant.  He  said:  "If  you  need  an  assistant 
you  aren't  doing  the  Job  the  way  I  want 
you  to  do  it!" 

Actually  he  ruled  the  White  House  by  un- 
diluted  obarm.  No  one.  particularly  memben 
of  his  own  staff,  coiild  resist  him.  I  remem- 
ber a  newly  elected  congressman  named 
Mike  Mansfield  returning  from  a  stag  party 
PDB  had  given  that  night  for  first-term  con- 
greasmen  teUlng  his  wife,  Maureen,  that  be 
had  been  prepared,  froim  everything  he  had 
read  about  him,  to  resist  tbe  famous  Booce* 
velt  charm.  "But,"  said  Mansfield,  "he  Is  ir- 
resistible." "The  Boss"  could  be,  and  oftwi 
was,  strictly  cold  business  with  plenty  of 
steel.  Yet  if  he  had  a  few  minutes  of  free 
time  he  was  easily  the  best  conversationalist 
of  this  century,  with  the  possible  exceptton 
of  Winston  Churchill. 

His  language  was  stylish  and  good  but 
hardly  Anglo-Saxon.  I  cannot  remember  ever 
hearing  him  swear.  Grace  TuUy,  his  famous 
secretary,  has  said  he  might  ocoaslonaUy 
utter  a  "d«unn"  or  so  In  a  fairly  large  meet- 
ing whUe  she  happened  to  be  taking  notes. 
Invariably,  he  would  turn  to  Grace  and 
apologize:  "Sorry,  Oraoe,  I  forgot  3rou  were 
here."  Evidently,  fashions  do  change. 

His  one  touchstone,  his  standard,  was  his 
country.  He  seemed  prepared  to  do  anything 
required  to  advance  the  publlo  welfare.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  preparation  for  World  War 
n  and  when  the  United  Stotea  was,  in  one  of 
his  Immortal  phrases,  "the  Arsenal  for 
Democracy"  John  Lewis  pulled  his  coal 
miners  out  on  strike,  nearly  paralysing  the 
nation  and  causing  considerable  Injury  to  the 
Allies  fighting  Hitler.  PDR  denounced  him. 
There  was  bitterness  everywhere.  One  day 
several  weeks  after  the  strike  began,  I  was 
called  Into  the  President's  office  on  an  tm- 
related  matter.  Just  as  I  walked  in  he  was 
hanging  up  the  phone  and,  turning  to  me 
with  a  pleased  smUe,  he  said  "James  I'll  bet 
you  can't  guess  who  I  was  talking  to."  It  had 
been  Lewis.  1  said  "Mr.  President.  I  hope  you 
told  the  blankety-blank  to  go  to  heU."  He 
replied,  "I  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  have 
been  making  peace  with  him.  I  have  to  have 
that  coal,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  secret.  I  am 
willing  to  crawl  over  to  his  office  on  my 
hands  and  knees  to  get  It,  because  the  coun- 
try has  to  have  It."  A  day  or  so  later  the  strike 
was  over. 

FDR,  the  first  of  the  modem  Presidents,  is 
long  gone.  But  those  of  us  who  served  him 
could  well  borrow  from  a  famous  quota- 
tion by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  uttered  in  an- 
other connection: 

"Through  our  great  good  fortune.  In  our 
youth  our  hearts  were  touched  with  fire.  It 
was  given  to  us  to  learn  at  the  outset  that 
life  Is  a  profound  and  passionate  thing." 


SXJPPORT  FOR  RECOMPUTATION 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  lU>aiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  submitted  testimony  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Compensation, 
strongly  supporting  legislation  to  pro- 
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vide  a  recomputatlon  of  retired  military 

pay. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  inequities 
which  have  existed  in  retired  pay  since 
the  1958  change  to  a  cost  of  living  com- 
putation basis.  I  have  Introduced  legis- 
lation in  the  last  two  Congresses  to  re- 
turn retired  pay  computation  to  the  pre- 
1958  system,  and  I  have  also  strongly 
supported  the  "one-shot"  recomputatlon 
which  has  twice  been  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Therefore,  I  am  happy  that  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  reopening 
its  hearings  into  this  matter,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  a  legislative  solution  to 
this  problem  will  be  forthcoming.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  recommendations  which 
I  set  forth  in  my  own  testimony: 
Statement  bt  thk  Honosablz  C.  W.  Bn.L 

TotTNG,     OF    FLOamA,     CONCKBNXNQ    RETIBXD 

MHJTABT  PAT,  OcrOBXR  8,  1974 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  being  given 
this  opportunity  to  go  on  record  once  again 
as  being  in  strong  support  of  the  principle 
of  recomputatlon   of   retired   mUltary   pay. 

On  the  opening  day  of  tbe  93rd  Congress, 
I  reintroduced  my  bUl  for  continuing  re- 
computatlon as  HJi.  221.  the  Uniformed 
Services  Retirement  Pay  Equalization  Act. 
HJI.  221  calls  for  a  return  to  tbe  former  pro- 
gram of  equalizing  retirement  pay  with  the 
pay  of  members  of  the  tinlformed  services  of 
equal  rank   and   years  of  service. 

The  principle  of  recomputing  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  pay  based  on  active  duty  pay 
was  incorporated  in  the  American  mlUtary 
retired  pay  system  from  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  until  1968 — more  than  90  years. 
All  mUltary  personnel  who  served  before 
June  1, 1958  did  so  with  the  expectation  that 
this  system  wo\ild  continue  to  be  followed, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  recomputatlon 
feature  of  the  retirement  system  uras  largely 
responsible  for  tbe  decision  of  many  to  make 
the  military  their  career.  Although  there  was 
no  signed  contract  with  the  U.S.  government 
promising  that  this  system  would  be  con- 
tinued after  service  was  completed,  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  government  not  to  reduce  the  entitle- 
ment after  it  was  earned. 

However,  in  1958  Congress  abandoned  this 
recomputatlon  program  In  favor  of  one  tied 
to  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living.  I  personally 
feel  It  was  a  breach  of  faith  to  change  this 
system,  and  indeed,  during  the  yean  since 
1958  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  Jus- 
tify the  government's  abrogation  of  its  moral 
responsibility.  In  spite  of  these  attempts,  the 
fact  remains  that  those  who  entered  careers 
in  the  uniformed  services  before  June  1, 
1958,  served  under  a  g^uaranteed  formula 
providing  that  their  retired  pay  would  be  a 
percentage  of  current  active  duty  pay.  But 
the  po6t-1958  retiree  faced  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent situation.  While  active  duty  pay  has 
increased  by  108.1  percent  since  1958,  the 
average  retiree's  pay  has  Increased  by  58.6 
percent.  A  tremendous  gap  in  retired  pay 
has  thus  grown  between  retirees  of  the  same 
grade  and  years  of  service.  The  inequality 
win  continue  to  widen  unless  Congress  re- 
stores the  traditional  system  of  computing 
retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  current  active 
duty  rates. 

Even  more  pressing  a  problem,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  new  method  of  recomputa- 
tlon has  not  been  adequate  to  keep  retired 
pay  on  a  par  with  the  soaring  cost  of  living. 
Like  many  others  trying  to  live  on  a  fixed 
income,  our  retired  mUltary  personnel  have 
been  hard-hit  by  infiatlon.  These  people  have 
devoted  many,  many  years  of  service  to  their 
country,  often  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 

I  am  aware  that  there  have  been  strong 
objections  raised  against  HJS.  221.  and  sim- 
ilar bills,  primarily  on  the  basis  of  long-term 
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cost.  In  an  effort  to  compromise  with  these 
objections,  and  to  achieve  some  form  of 
relief  for  our  military  retirees,  I  have  Intro- 
duced HJI.  14082,  providing  for  a  one-time 
recomputatlon  of  military  retired  pay,  based 
on  the  rates  of  pay  In  effect  on  January  1, 
1972.  Any  future  increases  in  retired  pay 
would  be  based  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Eligibility  for  this  "one-shot"  recomputatlon 
would  be  as  follows: 

1)  Immediate  recomputatlon  for  disability 
retirees  with  a  rating  of  30  percent  or  more; 

2)  Immediate  recomputatlon  for  military 
retirees  who  are  60  years  of  age  or  older; 

3)  Recomputatlon  upon  reaching  age  60 
for  present  retirees,  based  on  the  January  1, 
1972,  pay  scales  with  any  subsequent  cost-of- 
living  raises; 

4)  Pre-1949  disability  retirees  would  have 
the  option  to  remain  under  the  current  re- 
tirement laws  or  to  come  under  the  new 
recomputatlon  legislation,  at  their  actual 
degree  of  disability.  The  Senate  has  twice 
adopted  the  content  of  this  biU,  only  to  have 
it  dropped  from  the  legislation  In  Conference. 
It  is  a  good  and  workable  compromise  for  our 
retirees — It  is  reasonable  in  cost.  It  pays  the 
retiree  when  he  needs  It  most — at  age  60 — 
and  it  makes  partial  restitution  for  the  gov- 
ernment's breach  of  faith  in  1958.  As  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware,  this  compromise  legis- 
lation has  the  backing  of  the  major  military 
organizations — both  active  duty  and  retired — 
as  a  workable  and  final  resolution  of  the 
recomputatlon  question. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Subcommittee 
will  give  its  approval  to  a  recomputatlon 
measure  in  a  timely  manner,  so  that  we  may 
act  on  it  in  the  whole  House  later  this  Fall. 
As  the  cost  of  living  spirals  ever  upward  and 
as  active  duty  military  pay  continues  to 
rise,  the  military  retiree  finds  himself  in  an 
ever  more  Inequitable  situation.  Fourteen 
years  is  long  enough  for  this  injxistlce  to 
continue.  Let  us  act  now  on  recomputatlon 
and  honor  that  moral  obligation  which  we 
have  to  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
served  their  country  long  and  honorably. 


POLITICAL  REPRESSION  SAVAGE 
IN  CUBA 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  voice  my  apprehen- 
sions to  the  recent  renewal  of  attempts 
to  establish  relations  with  Cuba  by  the 
American  Oovemment.  Tliousands  of 
Americans  share  a  similar  concern. 

Maybe  other  Americans  have  forgot- 
ten why  the  Cuban-Americans  left  their 
homeland  more  than  10  years  ago  to 
come  to  this  country  but  we  in  Florida 
live  with  the  reminder  each  day.  The  Cu- 
bsms  who  left  their  homes  did  so  because 
they  could  not  live  1  more  day  under 
the  regime  of  Fidel  Castro. 

That  was  more  than  10  years  ago  when 
these  conditions  In  Cuba  were  so  un- 
llvable,  but  we  are  reminded;  very 
graphically,  by  Jack  Anderson's  column 
of  September  7,  that  these  conditions 
have  not  changed  at  all  since  then.  And 
it  is  evident,  especially  in  the  light  of  his 
actions  last  week,  that  Cuba's  dictator — 
Fidel  Castro — has  not  changed  either. 

Not  only  is  Castro  still  unpopular  with 
the  people  he  rules,  he  is  at  the  very 
least  a  hypocrite.  We  saw  him  last  wel- 
coming two  U.S.  Senators  on  the  one 
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hand  and  delivering  a  blistering  anti- 
American  speech  on  the  other  hand.  His 
speech  and  behavior  remind^  me  of  the 
way  he  was  in  the  early  1960's  when 
America  was  forced  to  break  d^lomatlc 
ties  with  his  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
column: 

PoixncAL  REpaassioif  Savagx  nr  Cuba 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

A  less  bombastic  Fidel  Castro  Is  now  in 
his  best  behavior,  as  be  strives  to  bring  Cuba 
Into  the  society  of  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tions. But  hidden  from  the  prominent  visi- 
tors he  has  enticed  to  Cuba  is  an  unspeak- 
able world  of  political  oppression. 

We  have  written  about  the  terror  and  tor- 
ture In  the  prisons  of  Brazil's  right-wing 
dictatorship.  Now  we  have  received  evidence 
Of  slmUar  tactics  In  the  prisons  of  Cuba's 
left-wing  dictatorship. 

Just  as  Brazilian  political  prisoners  smug- 
gled their  stark  stories  to  us  through  priests, 
Castro's  prisoners  have  managed  to  smuggle 
letters,  affidavits  and  other  evidence  to  tbe 
United  States  with  directions  that  they  be 
delivered  to  tis. 

We  have  checked  out  their  charges,  as  best 
we  could,  with  former  prisoners  who  have 
been  released  from  Castro's  custody.  We  are 
willing  to  make  a  personal  InspecUon  of 
these  prisoners,  if  Castro  will  permit  it,  aa 
we  also  offered  to  do  In  BrazU. 

The  letters  and  affidavits  describe  a  horror 
which,  for  the  unhappy  souls  who  run  afoul 
of  Castro's  political  police,  usually  begins 
with  a  frightening,  aftermldnlght  arrest. 

"You  and  your  family  are  aU  fast  asleep," 
states  one  affidavit,  "when  the  tremendous 
knocking  at  your  front  and  back  doon  starts. 
About  six  or  seven  G-2  men,  armed  to  the 
teeth  with  Russian  machine  guns,  rush  in 
your  house,  screaming,  pushing  your  family, 
searching  your  home,  not  allowing  your  wife 
or  children  to  go  to  the  bedroom  to  put  their 
clothes  on. 

"They  insult  you  with  every  filthy  name 
In  the  book.  Finally  they  pnsh  you  outside, 
with  your  family  crjtog,  and  put  you  Into 
a  a-2  car." 

llie  victim  is  hustled  to  0-2  headquarters 
where,  according  to  the  affidavit,  "you  are 
taken  into  a  small  room,  have  all  your  clothes 
taken  away  from  you,  searched  even  within 
your  body,  then  given  a  pair  of  mechanic 
overalls  without  sleeves." 

The  interrogation  takes  place  !n  a  small 
office.  "The  officers  all  put  their  guns  on  the 
table  In  front  of  you  to  scare  you,"  recounts 
the  affidavit.  "Then  the  questioning  begins, 
with  Insults,  the  threats,  the  false  accusa- 
tions, where  everybody  Is  accused  of  being 
the  CIA." 

If  the  prisoner  doesn't  give  the  answers 
they  want,  he  Is  held  alternately  in  over- 
heated and  frigid  cells.  '"The  heat  Is  so  bad, 
yon  faint.  And  then  you  are  brought  In  a 
special  cell  that  has  atr  conditioning  so  ccdd 
you  freeze.  All  this  to  make  you  talk." 

The  prisoners  are  permitted  to  see  their 
families  once  a  week.  "Tou  are  shaved  by  a 
porHla.  without  shaving  cream,  then  taken 
to  a  small  room,  all  bugged,  with  your  In- 
vestigator sitting  next  to  you,  and  are  given 
six  or  seven  minutes  with  your  family,  after 
your  family  has  been  given  a  lecture  to  tell 
you  to  confess." 

The  letters  and  affidavits  describe  the  food 
In  Cuban  prisons  as  scarcely  enough  for  sur- 
vival. At  LaCabana  Fortress  prison,  160  men 
were  crowded  Into  galleries  without  windows, 
nothing  but  an  iron  grille  at  the  end.  Tt 
was  so  hot  in  the  summer  th-it  the  prisoners 
couldn't  bear  to  wear  clothes.  VIThen  it  rained, 
the  water  washed  Into  the  living  quarters. 

"At  one  time."  states  an  affidavit,  "we  were 
not  allowed  to  have  water  to  shower  for  28 
days."  Another  describes  the  hour  In  the  sim 
which  the  prisoners  were  permitted  once  a 
month. 
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"But  we  bad  to  nin  In  double  lima.  AU  tba 
time  we  were  running,  we  were  oelng  bit  by 
tbe  guards  with  clubs,  bayonea  and  Iron 
sticks.  Then  down  again  into  tb^lbole,  again 
being  bit  by  tbe  guards." 

Most  of  aU,  the  prtaoners  (freaded  the 
"nqulsa,"  as  tbe  cell  aearcbes  tere  called. 
"Tbe  guards  come  into  your  gsllery  after 
midnight,"  according  to  one  a^bunt,  "and 
line  you  up  outside  or  against  thf  wall.  They 
start  to  throw  everything  you  Am  outside 
and  douse  water  all  over  your  bed,  which 
normally  Is  thrown  from  one  endiof  the  gal- 
lery to  the  other. 

"You  also  get  beat  up.  When  y 
outside,  nude,  tbe  mlUclanas  (wo: 
stand    In    tbe    patio    and    laugl 
nakedness." 

At  tbe  Isle  of  Pines  prison, 
were  welcomed  off  tbe  ferry  boat  .  „ 
on  both  sides  of  the  gangplank,  hi|ttlng  us  as 
we  passed  by  them,  and  I  mean  letting  with 
clubs  and  sticking  us  wltb  tbeif  bayonets. 
Just  for  fun  I  guess,"  states  one  letter. 

The  prisoners  at  the  Isle  of  P%es  got  up 
at  6  am.  and  worked  until  8  pjA.  "cutting 
weeds,  planting  trees,  picking  ^it."  "Ood 
forbid,"  reported  one  former  pilsoner,  "11 
they  should  catch  you  eating  a  plaice  of  fruit. 
Tbe  guards  would  make  mlncemfcat  out  of 
you  with  their  bayonets."  . 

The  prisoners  were  subjected  to  ially  beat- 
ings, according  to  the  smuggled  documents. 
"There  was  seldom  a  month  in  |he  Island 
when  they  did  not  kill  one  or  tw«i  prisoners 
in  the  work  camp,  or  cut  them  upt  crippling 
them,  or  something,"  charges  an 

The  docximents  give  detailed  di 
of  tbe  prisons,  enclose  typical 
name  some  of  the  most  brutal  g 
prisoner,  risking  almost  certain 
has  asked  us  to  tell  his  personal 
will  be  published  in  a  future  col 
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REPORT    ON    WORLD    POODi  CRISIS 
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Most  Important  Is  what  Mr.  Whalen 
refers  to  as  "the  accelerating  interde- 
pendence of  the  globe." 

Mr.  Whaien's  report  outlines  the  grim 
facts,  the  political  factors,  actions  being 
taken  already  to  meet  the  situation,  and 
what  Congress  can  do. 

As  Chairman  of  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  offer  Mr. 
Whalen's  report  for  the  Record  fol- 
lowing these  remarks : 

Memorandum 
Memwcbs  or  CoNoaxss 
FO«  i»EAcx  Through  Law, 
Washington,  D.C..  September  11, 1974. 
To :  All  Members  of  MCPL. 
From:   Congressman   chaki.b3  W.  Wralxn, 
Ja.,  Chairman,  Emerging  Nations  Com- 
mittee. 
Re :  Tbe  World  Food  Crisis. 

Aa  all  of  you  are  aware,  severe  strains  upon 
tbe  world  food  supply  are  leading  iis  in  tbe 
direction  of  a  major  international  crisis.  Be- 
cause of  the  pressing  need  to  deal  urgently 
and  effectively  with  this  complex  issue,  I 
am  Issuing  tbe  foUowing  Siunmary  Report 
for  your  information  and  In  conjtmctlon 
with  the  present  aeries  of  Hearings  being 
conducted  Jointly  by  the  Subcommittees  on 
International  Organizations  and  Movements 
and  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  tbe  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

BACKOaOUNO 

Nearly  200  years  ago  Malthua  developed  his 
well-known  theory  that  world  population 
growth  woiUd  be  held  in  check  by  the  limits 
of  the  earth's  natural  abUlty  to  feed  Its 
people. 

Science  and  technology  have  modified 
ICalthusUn  theory  by  expanding  natural 
yields  through  the  use  of  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides, Irrigation  and  numerous  other  teoh- 
niquee.  Until  quite  recently,  these  improve- 
ments and  good  weather  enabled  food  pro- 
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PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERIING 

OF  OHIO  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1971$ 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Specter,  last 
month  our  distinguished  $lleague, 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  as  Qpalrman 
of  the  Emerging  Nations  ComAittee  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peacetlirough 
Law,  submitted  a  report  on  tl|e  world 
food  crisis.  The  seriousness  of  t&is  crisis 
for  the  people  of  the  United  Slites  was 
underlined  this  week  by  the  ition  of 
President  Ford  In  imposing  Irrformal 
controls  over  the  exports  of  larle  quan- 
tities of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  countries.  1 

I  am  sure  most  Americans  wo^ld  agree 
that  such  controls  are  long  overiue.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  United  Sates  can 
ignore  conditions  out«lde  of  ouk  borders 
but  rather  that  we  have  an  oiligation 
not  only  to  see  that  the  food  neef  s  of  our 
own  people  are  met  but  that,  sjD  far  as 
possible,  we  develop  a  rational  |}rogram 
for  helping  to  meet  the  truly  djssperate 
food  needs  of  people  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  { 

In  determining  what  such  a  irogram 
should  be,  the  Congress  has  a^  crucial 
responsibility.  Mr.  Whalen's  •  report 
brings  out  the  key  facts  which  a|l  Mem- 
bers will  find  useful  in  evaluating  vari- 
ous measures  relating  to  the  foe  1  crisis. 


annual  population  Increment  and,  particu- 
larly In  the  North  American  region,  created 
large  surpluses. 

These  s\ui>Iu8es  have  served  as  the  back- 
bone of  UJ3.  agricultural  policy.  Their  pres- 
ence in  the  grain  elevators  of  tbe  Mld-Wast, 
along  with  the  Idling  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  cropland,  assured  stable  prices  and  ade- 
quate stocks  to  meet  any  production  short- 
falls. These  domestic  buffers  remained  large 
enough  for  commercial  exports  to  rise  sub- 
stantially and  to  provide  for  concessionary 
and  humanitarian  grants  of  food  aid  (PL 
480)  to  other  countries  unable  to  feed  thalr 
people. 

THE   CSIM   PBXSXNT 

Like  supplies  of  energy  and  other  In- 
creasingly scarce  nat\iral  resources,  however, 
the  days  of  surplus  food  appear  to  be  over. 
With  their  passing,  food  poUotes  based  upon 
unlimited  abundance  have  oome  unstuck 
and  better  management  of  the  earth's 
dwindling  coxnmon  heritage  is  demanded. 

The  factors  involved  In  this  radical  swing 
from  glut  to  deficit  hang  together  like  mag- 
netic fragments  and  their  assessment  is  a 
sotwring  lesson  on  the  accelerating  Interde- 
pendence of  tbe  globe.  These  factors  include : 

PoputatUm.  Next  year  there  will  be  4  bU- 
lion  people  on  earth.  Although  tbe  total  an- 
nual population  growth  rate  hovers  around 
2%,  increases  in  tbe  developing  countries 
are  frequently  in  excess  of  3%.  At  this  rate, 
population  growth  results  in  a  19-fold  addi- 
tion within  a  century.  Since  this  rate  is  im- 
possible to  sustain,  man  must  clearly  adjust 
bis  reproductive  behavior  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  finite  planet. 

Rising  Affluence.  More  difficult  to  measure 
than  population  growth,  this  refliects  tbe 
growing  numbers  of  people  whose  recently 
acquired  wealth  permit  and  encourage  com- 


plex, meat-based  diets.  These  diets  consume 
enormotis  amounts  of  agricultural  resources. 
For  example,  the  average  per  capita  grain 
consumption  in  India  Is  880  pounds  per  year 
while  the  VB.  1973  per  caplte  Intake  was  1,850 
pounds  and  the  USSB's  1.450  pounds. 

Too,  affluence  makes  consumer  demand 
more  Inoome-aenaltlve  and  effectively  ex- 
cludes through  tbe  price  m»ifi»inni^|y|  those 
who  can't  afford  higher  price  levels.  The  con- 
sequence Is  that  those  who  don't  have,  cant 
got.  While  this  Is  made  obvious  In  open  mar- 
ket bidding  for  scarce  supplies,  the  Impact 
of  high  prices  also  results  In  a  diininiB>^ing 
of  the  amounts  of  food  previously  avaUable 
for  humanitarian  assistance  purposes  (in- 
cluding concessionary  foreign  sales).  Thus, 
V£.  food  aid  this  past  year  was  only  40% 
of  Its  volume  two  years  ago,  whUe  commer- 
cial exports  expanded  from  $13  bllUon  to  «20 
bilUon.  90%  of  this  Increase  resulted  from 
higher  prices. 

Clearly,  when  pitted  against  the  rising  food 
demands  of  the  Increasingly  affluent  in 
Japan,  Western  Xurope,  tbe  USSR  and  North 
America,  the  poor  come  last  regardless  of 
their  desperate  needs.  TThough  comprehen- 
sible economically,  in  human  terms  this 
means  that  nearly  1  billion  people  are  denied 
their  basic  physical  development  through 
malnutrition  and  even  starvation  while  the 
more  affluent  indulge  in  constimptlon  ex- 
cesses far  beyond — and  debilitating  to— 
health  requlremmits.  With  the  likely  preva- 
lence of  long-term  Shortages,  this  means  that 
millions  will  be  unable  to  obUin  minimum 
food  reqxilrements.  In  this  situation,  then, 
excessive  consumption  must  be  curtailed. 

Levels  of  existing  stocks  and  current  pros- 
pects for  replenUhment.  At  their  lowest 
levels  since  World  War  n,  world  food  reaei  ves 
are  estimated  now  at  26  days  of  global  eon- 
sumption — a  decline  from  36  days  one  year 
ago  and  from  90  days  In  1970.  They  con- 
tinue to  fall.  Moreover,  for  the  first  time  in 
20  years,  all  idle  cropland  in  the  VS.  has 
been  put  under  tbe  plow,  leaving  no  furttaar 
acreage  for  more  food  output. 

Because  of  the  decision  to  plant  "fence  to 
fence"  in  the  U.8.,  agricultural  officials  pre- 
dicted record  harveerts  this  crop  year — Just  as 
good  weather  augered  well  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Indian  Subcontinent.  Such 
optimism  was  unfounded,  however,  as  ad- 
verse weather  has  created  shortages  In  all 
three  regions.  Resultant  crop  failures  in  com. 
wheat  and  soybeans  has  reduced  U.S.  pro- 
duction by  more  than  20%  and  world-wide 
grain  production  is  now  32  million  tons  lower 
than  last  year.  The  overall  effect  of  thesi 
shortages  is  that  less  food  will  be  available 
to  meet  ever-growing  demands. 

Compounding  tbe  supply  and  replenish- 
ment prospects  is  a  fourth  factor — world- 
wide shortages  of  fertilizer,  energy,  water 
and  land,  the  four  major  resources  essential 
to  food  production.  Although  the  inter- 
relationships amofkg  these  elements  are  all 
crucial,  fertilizer  is  the  key  link  In  the  food 
production  chain.  For  example,  to  increase 
yields  1%.  an  Increase  of  8.6%  of  fertilizer 
Is  required.  This  means  that  for  developing 
countries  to  raise  their  agricultural  output 
by  4%  annually  in  the  10708 — a  modest  pro- 
jection— their  fertilizer  use  will  have  to 
climb  by  nearly  14%.  This  would  be  4.6% 
higher  than  levels  in  recent  years. 

But  virtually  all  estimates  for  the  cur- 
rent crop  year  Indicate  that  the  develop- 
ing countries  will  suffer  a  fertilizer  short- 
fall of  about  2  million  tons.  This  represents 
roughly  16-20  million  tons  of  grain,  or  the 
normal  consumption  of  nearly  100  million 
people  In  developing  countries.  Americans 
will  use  more  than  this  amount  of  fertilizer 
for  their  lawns,  cemeteries  and  golf  courses 
in  the  coming  year. 

Moreover,  from  a  cost  perspective,  each 
doUar's  worth  of  fertilizer  that  food  import- 
ing countries  are  unable  to  obtain  now  will 
require  five  dollars'  worth  of  high-priced  food 
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imports  a  year  from  now,  according  to  the 
Overseas  Development  Council.  Thus  the 
present  shortage  wiU  cost  developing  coun- 
tries nearly  $5  billion  in  scarce  foreign  ex- 
change in  addition  to  their  estimated  $10-16 
billion  oil  bUls. 

The  net  effect  of  such  factors  as  popula- 
tion growth,  rising  affluence,  poor  climate 
and  tbe  energy-fertilizer  shortages  has  been 
to  accelerate  world  food  demand  at  xmprece- 
dented  rates.  The  annual  growth  in  global 
demand  has  leaped  from  13  mUIion  tons  in 
1950  to  more  than  30  million  tons  in  1970, 
and  it  continues  unabated. 

This  demand  has  sent  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products  soaring.  Although  good 
news  for  the  Amerloui  farmer,  the  douMlng 
of  world  prices  for  wheat,  rice,  com  and  soy- 
beans has  imposed  terrible  hardships  on  the 
nutritional  well-being  of  the  planet's  poor- 
est inhabitants. 

THE  POLITICS   or  SCABCITT 

There  Is  an  element  of  diminishing  re- 
turns, however,  which  even  astronomical 
prices  can  not  buy.  This  Involves  the  increas- 
ingly tight  supply  situation  and  its  ramifi- 
cations in  the  existing  international  infla- 
tion. Simply  stated,  to  guarantee  domestic 
price  stability  and  adequate  food  supplies, 
a  number  of  individual  food  exporting  na- 
tions have  resorted  to  unilateral  commodity 
embargoes.  Actions  such  as  last  year's  soy- 
bean embargo  by  the  UJB. — the  source  of 
85%  of  tai  soybeans  entering  the  world  mar- 
ket— threatened  the  lives  of  nearly  a  billion 
people  in  East  Asia  for  whom  this  com- 
modity is  a  principal  protein  staple.  Simi- 
larly, Thailand  clamped  export  controls  on 
rice  and  wreaked  havoc  on  food  prices 
tbroiighout  Southeast  Asia;  and  Brazil  has 
imposed  export  restrictions  on  both  soybeans 
and  beef. 

These  events  form  a  patton  of  political 
and  economic  behavior  which  Lester  Brown, 
an  agricultural  specialist  and  Senior  Fellow 
at  The  Overseas  Development  CouncU,  has 
termed  "a  new  phenomenon :  a  global  politics 
of  scarcity."  In  effect,  this  amounts  to  the 
XJS.  wielding  its  'grain  weapon'  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  OPEC  countries'  use  of  oil. 
Unless  dealt  with  rationsOly,  the  subsequent 
ugly  reaction  to  high  prices  and  shortages 
may  deteriorate  into  a  1930s-llke  environ- 
ment, with  the  international  cooperation 
sorely  needed  to  resolve  these  conditions  un- 
dermined by  a  myopic  panic  that  leads 
ineluctably  to  widespread  political  violence. 

WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE 

Somber  and  gloomy  as  the  food  supply 
and  production  situation  may  be,  a  number 
of  steps  are  being  taken.  The  problems 
emerging  from  tbe  food  crialB  are  widely 
recognized  as  extremely  serious  and  much 
attention  Is  being  devoted  to  practical  pro- 
posals aimed  at  improving  matters.  Examples 
Include: 

( 1 )  The  UN  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation (FAO)  has  suggested  an  international 
system  of  food  reserves,  as  well  as  an  Im- 
proved crop  reporting  and  warning  system, 
and  long-term  development  of  food  produc- 
tion within  developing  countries; 

(2)  In  his  maiden  UN  speech  last  April, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  stressed  the 
importance  of  an  international  effort  to  deal 
with  the  developing  food  crisis  and  proposed 
a  World  Food  Conference.  This  Conference 
will  meet  in  Rome  in  November  and  will 
assess  tbe  world  food  situation,  examine  na- 
tional and  international  programs  of  action, 
discuss  measures  for  Increasing  food  produc- 
tion In  the  developing  countries,  propose 
policies  for  improving  consumption  patterns 
in  all  countries,  strengthen  world  food  secu- 
rity through  a  better  early  warning  and  food 
Information  system  and  more  effective  na- 
tional and  International  stockholding  poli- 
cies, develop  measures  In  tbe  area  of  inter- 
national trade  relevant  to  the  food  problem 
and  arrange  apprc^riate  operational  machin- 
ery to  enact  these  policies; 
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(3)  The  UN  Secretary-Oeneral,  foUowlng 
up  on  the  Sixth  Special  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (^rU-May  1974),  appealed  to 
44  nations— InclTOlIng  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Kxportlng  Countries  (OPIC) — ^to 
contribute  to  an  emergency  relief  fund  to 
aid  the  most  seriously  affected  developing 
economies.  Although  approximately  $3  bU- 
lion  has  been  raised  for  this  Special  Fimd. 
the  U.S.  has  yet  to  contribute; 

(4)  With  specific  regard  to  the  fertilizer 
shortage,  the  FAO  authorized  in  July  the 
establishment  of  an  International  fertilizer 
supply  scheme  to  aid  developing  countries 
in  dire  need.  The  plan  calls  for  a  fertilizer 
pool,  an  improved  information  s3rBtem  and 
assistance  from  FAO  in  mobilizing  financial 
resources; 

(6)  Within  the  United  States,  citizen 
groups  have  been  organized  into  a  national 
coalition  to  inform  tbe  public  about  the 
world  food  situation  and  to  bring  pressure 
upon  Congress  and  the  Qovemment  to  for- 
mulate effective  food  policies  that  will  meet 
present  shortages  and  long-term  demands; 
and 

(6)  World  Food  Action  Resolutions  have 
been  introduced  into  Congress  by  Senator 
Humplirey  and  Congressman  Culver.  Senate 
Resolution  329  and  House  Resolution  1165 
have  more  than  120  Members  of  Congress  as 
cosponsors,  and  urge  the  following: 

(a)  A  return  to  1972  commodity  assist- 
ance levels,  which  have  fallen  66%  In  the 
past  two  years; 

(b)  Increased  U£.  aid  to  the  agrlctUtiural 
development  of  developing  economies,  where 
food  output  may  be  raised  much  more 
chei^Iy  than  in  the  more  developed  coim- 
trles  and  thus  is  much  less  inflationary; 

(c)  An  increased  U.S.  pledge  to  the  UN's 
World  Food  Program  and  greater  UJ5.  par- 
ticipation in  other  multilateral  development 
programs;  and 

(d)  Reduced  American  use  of  scarce  fer- 
tilizers for  non  food  producing  purposes, 
such  as  lawns,  golf  courses,  etc. 

WHAT  CONGBXaS   CAN   DO 

While  all  of  these  activities  deserve  the 
most  vigorous  Congressional  support,  some 
are  ripe  for  legislative  action: 

(1)  Passage  of  the  Humphrey-Culver  res- 
olutions. In  particular,  will  Indicate  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  American  willingness  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  co(^>eratlve  action  nec- 
essary for  addressing  the  food  crisis; 

(2)  Congress  can  press  ahead  to  provide 
US.  funding  for  emergency  relief  to  the 
most  seriously  affected  developing  economies, 
as  prc^KMSd  by  both  Secretair  of  State  Kis- 
singer and  UN  Secretary-General  Waldhelm. 
In  order  not  to  compound  the  already  heavy 
debt  burden  of  the  p>oor  countries,  such  as- 
sistance must  be  highly  concessional  if  not 
outright  grant  aid.  This  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial follow  up  which  these  poor  coun- 
tries need,  as  would  legislation  limiting  tbe 
non-food  producing  uses  of  scarce  fer- 
tilizer. The  latter,  especially,  would  be  a 
signal  of  a  wealthy  nation's  willingness  to 
limit  its  fringe  comforts  in  order  that  mil- 
lions may  have  enough  to  eat;  and 

(3)  Beyond  these  legislative  areas.  Con- 
gress can  continue  to  inform  Itself  of  the 
complex  dimensions  of  the  world  food  crisis. 
Ambassador  Edward  Martin,  Coordinator  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  tbe  World  Pood  Con- 
ference, has  made  himself  and  bis  group's 
analyses  readily  available  to  Members  of 
Congress.  Too,  innumerable  local  efforts  are 
actively  seeking  Members'  participation  so 
that  constituency  concern  for  the  food  crisis 
can  be  strongly  articulated.  These  imofflclal 
and  voluntary  organizations  are  invaluable 
sources  of  essential  views  and  have  provided 
the  sustained  catalyst  critical  to  popular 
understanding  of  what  tbe  food  crisis  means 
to  them  as  citizens  of  their  respective  com- 
munities and  as  citizens  of  the  earth. 

Tlie  food  crisis,  the  energy  crisis,  restricted 
international  access  to  commodities,  ramp- 
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ant  and  poorly  understood  global  inflation — 
these  are  all  signals  of  a  need  to  revamp 
the  existing  international  economic  system. 
They  especially  illimilnate  the  growing  Im- 
portance of  the  htmion  and  material  re- 
sources, and  needs,  of  the  developing  na- 
tions as  a  matter  of  mutual  Interest  and  as 
a  necessity  for  genuine  global  security.  Con- 
gress has  demonstrated  both  its  sensitivity 
and  its  understanding  of  these  complex,  in- 
terdependent Issues  with  Its  passage  of 
legislation  to  provide  Emergency  Disaster 
Relief  and  for  UJB.  partlc^ation  in  the 
International  Development  Association. 
Food  presents  one  more  opportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  act  decisively  and  humanely  In  an 
area  vital  to  foreign  policy  considerations. 
With  the  earth's  survival  increasingly 
bound-up  in  the  inter-relationship  of  its 
eounomlea,  the  world  food  crisis  demon- 
strates the  urgent  need  for  cooperation 
among  all  nations. 


PHILADELPHIA  GETS  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE  CANCER  CENTER 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   FEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPlftESENTATlVEB 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  ^leaker,  Phila- 
delphia moved  up  to  the  front  rank  of 
the  Nation's  war  on  cancer  today  when 
the  cancer  programs  at  the  Fox  Chase 
Cancer  Center  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  together  were  designated 
a  Comprehensive  Cancer  Center  by  Dr. 
Frank  J.  Rauscher,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971  man- 
dated a  number  of  such  centers  across 
the  country,  which  will  be  key  points 
in  a  national  network  to  conduct  re- 
search and  to  transform  information 
about  cancer  into  greater  treatment  ca- 
pability and  effort.  With  today's  an- 
nouncement there  are  now  seventeen 
such  centers  imder  development. 

G.  Morris  Dorrance,  Jr..  chairman,  and 
Dr.  Timothy  R.  Talbot,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Pox  Chase  Cancer  Center,  said  fol- 
lowing today's  annotmcement: 

We  are  honored  that  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  has  designated  the  programs  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  the  Fox 
Chase  Cancer  Center  as  a  Comprehensive 
Cancer  Center.  The  Cancer  Center  at  Vox 
Chase  was  formed  in  1974  to  co(xdlnate  the 
activities  of  the  American  Onodogic  Hos- 
pital and  Tbe  Institute  for  Cancer  Research. 
Each  of  these  institutions  has  been  a  leader 
in  its  field  for  many  years — the  Institute  for 
nearly  fifty,  the  hospital  for  seventy.  Today'e 
announcement  recogniaes  this,  as  well  as  ttie 
abUlty,  dedication  and  effort  of  our  people. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Langfltt.  vice  president 
for  health  affairs  at  tlie  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Peter  C.  Nowell, 
director  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Cancer  Center,  said: 

We  are  pleased  to  Join  forces  with  the  Pox 
Chase  Cancer  Center  in  this  effort.  Coordi- 
nation of  tbe  cancer-related  activities  on 
both  campuses  will  enable  us  to  play  a  more 
effective  role  in  tbe  National  Cancer  Program. 

They  explained  that  while  one  com- 
ponent of  the  Pox  Chase  Center,  the  In- 
stitute for  Cancer  Research,  has  had  an 
afllllation  with  the  university  since  1962, 
a  new  agreement  would  be  drawn  up  to 
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6.  A  limit  of  910  million  for  the  overall 
ezpendltiire  of  a  Presidential  candidate  In 
the  Primaries  (there  Is  no  limit  now). 

6.  A  limit  of  976,000  per  elecUon  which  any 
candidate  for  U.8.  House  of  Representatives 
may  spend  for  each,  the  Primary  and  Gen- 
eral election  (no  limit  now  In  etrect). 

7.  Provides  for  PubUc  Financing  of  Pres- 
idential campaigns. 

8.  Sets  up  an  Independent  authority  to 
administer  the  campaign  laws  and  a  separate 
Assistant  Attorney  General  to  enforce  them. 

Check  which  of  the  following  agrees  with 
your  opinion: 

|ln  psreent) 
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Include  the  American  Oncologic  Hospi- 
tal and  provide  for  a  committee  to  co- 
ordinate all  of  the  cancer  activities  of 
the  Fox  Chase  Center  and  the  i^verslty. 

Many  Pox  Chase  scientists  and  physi- 
cians hold  faculty  appolntmenis  at  the 
university.  TTie  Pox  Chase  Cane*-  Center, 
In  turn,  provides  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  medical  students  and  refldents  of 
the  Hospital  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  addition,  both  |the  Pox 
Chase  Center  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  have  collaborative  rela- 
tionships with  other  Instltutloiis  In  the 
Philadelphia  area.  These  arraigements 
should  provide  the  basis  for  tie  devel- 
opment of  a  regional  program  $>  serve  a 
large  segment  of  the  greater  Philadelphia 
area.  [ 

While  the  new  comprehensi^  cancer 
center  will  expand  its  medical  flbucatlon 
and  training  programs,  a  major  Emphasis 
will  also  be  on  research— particularly 
clinical  research,  because  moit  of  our 
knowledge  about  cancer  is  still  ^t  a  fron- 
tier of  the  unknown.  Increased  fffort  will 
also  be  devoted  toward  development  of  Do  you  believe  presidential  elections 
community  outreach  programs,  lasslatlng  "bould  be  financed  solely  from  the  piesmt 
physicians  and  the  public  in  theirole  that  •''  thtcnott  on  income  tax?  Ye8%.  No  60%. 
each  must  play  if  cancer  Is  to  be  con-  ^^  ^°^  believe  Public  Financing  should 
troUed.  This  win  be  done  throigh  com-    ?  S^°****  ***  *"  ^^"^  °"*^'  ^"  "*• 

t?c'!Son^^n!L^°^'^*H^^J',"-  °°  *°"  '^"•'«  ^'  ^^-<^  contrlbuuon. 
iicipation  by  members  of  thef  medical  over  $io  should  be  prohibited?  Yes  68%. 
professions  In  the  communities  Involved.     No  32%. 

Typical  of  such  programs  is  tlie  Breast  ^o  you  believe  candidates  who  obtain 
Cancer  Control  Network  for  ♦Trenton,  ^o^^  'or  campaign  pvuposee  should  make 
N.J.,  which  the  Pox  Chase  Caiter  an  '"^  disclosure  as  to  the  source  of  the  money 
nounced  last  week  ■  borrowed?  Yes  96%.  No  6%. 

Do    you    believe    the    campaign    period 
should  be  shortened?  Yes  87%.  No  18%. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE    ON    C. 
FINANCING 


AIGN 


AMNESTY 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYi 


OF    CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBarrinVKS 
Tuesday.  October  8.  19^ 

Mr.   VEYSEY.   Mr.   Speaker 
just  completed  compiling  the  ri 
a  recent  questionnaire  to  my  con 
in   the   35th   Congressional   Dl 
California.  This  questionnaire  d 
a  speclflc  issue,  campaign  refo 
lleve  that  my  colleagues  may 
results  of  Interest  to  them.  Pa 
the    questions    concerning    the.   yuouc 
flnanclng  of  Presidential  campaigns  in 
which  52  percent  opposed  it  ani  public 
financing  of  all  Federal  offices  1 
69  percent  opposed  It.  The  quest: 
responses  are: 

A  campaign  expenditure  bUl  wUl  i 
Ing  the  House  Floor  soon.  Its  mal 
slons  Include: 

1.  A  Umlt  of  •1,000  per  election 
trlbutlons  by  any  person  to  a  candj 
Federal  office  (there  la  no  limit  noi 

2.  A  limit  of  WS.OOO  which  one  L 
may  make  to  all  candidates  for  Fedii 
combined.  In  any  one  year  (there  Is 
now). 

3.  A  limit  of  $25,000  per  election  wilch  any 
candidate  may  spend  from  his  personl  funds 
(this  is  now  in  effect) .  ^ 

4.  A  Umlt  of  $20  million  for  the|  overall 
expenditure  of  a  Presidential  candfclate  In 
the  General  election  (no  limit  no  v,  each 
party  spent  approximately  $50  ml  lion  In 
1972) .  ■       - 
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HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   ICINNXSOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  impor- 
tant point  about  how  we  decided  who 
would  serve  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
during  the  Vietnam  war  era  is  often  for- 
gotten. But  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
choose  men  fairly,  or,  as  Alfred  B.  Pitt 
writes  in  his  "Amnesty,"  the  New  York 
Times  magazine.  September  8,  1974,  "We 
really  did  not  choose  them  at  all,"  ought 
to  be  central  to  the  debate  surrounding 
the  future  of  those  who  resisted  the  draft 
and  deserted  the  Armed  Forces.  Mr.  Pitt 
quotes  James  Reston  on  the  draft: 

A  system  whereby  poor  boys  are  selected 
to  go  to  Vietnam  and  rich  boys  are  selected 
to  go  to  college. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Pitt's  essay  was  writ- 
ten before  President  Ford  announced  his 
policy  on  reconciliation.  Pitt's  proposal 
contains  no  requirement  for  public  serv- 
ice. In  other  respects.  It  parallels  the 
President's  proposal.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  President's  plan  and  I  have 
questions  about  Pitt's  proposal.  But  the 
Pitts  article  presents  some  facts  that 
tend  to  be  obscured  In  the  debate  and 
I  think  it  should  be  reprinted  In  the 
Rkcoro  for  this  reason. 

The  article  follows: 


(nt>m  the  New  York  Times  M»g«yiTie. 
Sept.  8, 1974] 

ASUfKSTT 

(By  Alfred  B.  Fltt)  • 
"We  of  the  Amoirlcan  Legion  firmly  believe 
that  giving  any  wholesale  amnesty,  whethw 
conditional  or  vniy?ndltlnnal.  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  aacrtfioea  of  those  men  who 
did  their  duty"— James  P.  CNell.  Past  Na- 
tional Commander. 

"My  son  was  klUed  foiu-  years  ago  In  Viet- 
nam by  our  own  artillery  ...  If  I  am  to  i«. 
cetve  any  comfort  from  my  son's  death,  then 
let  me  beUeve  that  he  died  so  that  suna 
other  mother's  son,  somewhere,  might  now 
come  home" — Peg  MuUen,  Iowa  farmwlfe. 

"Reaolved,  That  our  Department  of  Justice 
refuse  desertets  entry  and  declare  them 
guilty  of  treason"— Veterans  of  World  War  I, 
Dept  of  Oklahoma. 

"I'm  not  a  draft  evader:  I'm  a  runaway 
slave.  I  left  because  I  was  not  going  to  fight 
white  America's  war" — an  anonymous  black 
In  Canada. 

"Vietnam  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
rich  man's  war,  but  It  was  a  poor  boy's  fight. 
.  .  .  My  position  is,  every  American  can  ex- 
pect his  fair  day  in  court,  and  should  expect 

nothing  more  or  settle  for  anything  less" 

F.  P.  Jones,  Colonel  U.SJI.  (ret) . 

"My  son  was  kUled  at  Cu  Chi,  2  days  be- 
fore his  19th  birthday  .  .  .  The  granting  of 
a  universal,  unconditional  amnesty  would  be 
a  living  memorial  to  all  the  young  dead  sol- 
diers who  leave  us  the  task  of  giving  meem- 
Ing  to  their  deaths" — Patricia  Simon,  Mas- 
sachusetts housewife. 

"I  am  throwing  the  weight  of  my  Presi- 
dency into  the  scales  of  Justice  on  the  side 
of  lenlenjcy.  ...  I  reject  amnesty  and  I  re- 
ject revenge" — Preeldent  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

All  wars  have  tragic  aftermaths.  What  can 
one  say  to — what  can  one  do  for — the  par- 
ents and  the  wives  and  the  chUdien  of  the 
men  stUl  listed  as  missing  In  action  in  In- 
dochma?  We  are  helpless.  But  what  of  the 
men  who  ran  away,  who  dodged  the  draft  or 
deserted  the  armed  forces?  They  are  under- 
ground or  have  fied  their  own  country  alto- 
gether; In  either  case,  they  are  exUes.  As  to 
them,  we  are  not  helpless,  nor  are  they.  The 
exiles  can  rettim.  If  they  wish,  but  to  what 
welcome? 

Decent  and  thoughtfiU  Americans  differ 
passionately  on  the  nature  of  the  welcome. 
Some  old  soldiers  In  Oklahcnna  want  to  bar 
any  return.  Some  of  the  exiles  InsUt  that  the 
question  is  not  whether  they  are  to  be  for- 
given but  whether  they  are  willing  to  fOTglve 
America.  In  between  the  extremes  is  every 
degree  of  severity,  every  degree  of  compas- 
sion. It  is  heartening  that  the  Ford  Adminis- 
tration has  taken  the  side  of  compassion. 
Nevertheless,  our  society  has  no  consensus 
on  this  tormenting  question.  Perhaps  the 
answer  would  be  easier  If  we  could  teU  our- 
selves that  those  chosen  for  the  slaughter  In 
Vietnam  were  fairly  choaen,  so  that  thoae 
who  ran  away  wUl  not  be  heard  to  complain 
now.  But  the  fact  la,  we  did  not  chooee  men 
fairly.  We  really  did  not  chooas  them  at  all. 
Instead,  we  handed  out  deferments  and 
then,  from  the  big  pool  of  men  In  their  aO'a 
who  qualified  for  no  deferment,  we  simply 
Inducted  as  many  aa  were  needed,  oldest 
man  first.  The  deferment  system  was  not 
the  product  of  coherent  and  coordinated 
thought.  Instead,  It  was  the  accidental  sum 
of  unrelated  decisions,  each  with  an  Inde- 


•Alfred  B.  Fltt  was  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  In  the  Johnson  Administration. 
He  says,  "Although  current  ccmslderations 
surrounding  amnesty  are  rooted  In  those 
years.  It  was,  honlcaUy,  a  quesUon  that  sim- 
ply did  not  oome  up  at  that  tane;  during  a 
war,  all  you  think  about  U  the  Immediate 
task  at  hand.  But  I  have  thought  much  about 
It  slnoe." 
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pendent  Justification.  No  one  in  the  period 
before  the  Tonkin  OtUf  Resolution  thought 
to  ask  v^ether  the  over-all  consequence  of 
the  draft  was  equity,  and  the  result  was  a 
system  which  was  notably  unfair.^ 

Thus,  In  1963  married  men  were  exempted 
from  the  draft  not  because  to  Induct  them 
would  cause  particular  hardship,  but  be- 
cause the  Army  wanted  to  lower  the  average 
age  of  draftees — college  students  were  ex- 
empt because  the  education  of  the  populace 
was  desirable.-  Graduate  students  were  ex- 
empt because  our  budding  scientists  were 
needed  for  post-Sputnik  research.  Reservists 
and  National  Guardsmen  were  exempt  be- 
cause in  no  other  way  could  the  reserve 
forces  be  kept  up  to  strength.  Men  In  "critical 
occupations"  were  exempt  'because  It  made 
no  sense  to  draft  the  only  pharmacist  In 
town  when  any  niunber  of  street  corner 
Idlers  were  avaUable  to  go.  And  finally,  the 
atupld  and  the  slow  and  the  asthmatics  and 
the  weak  and  the  fat  and  the  gay  were  ex- 
empt because  the  armed  forces  did  not  want 
them.  What  could  have  been  more  sensible? 
The  Selective  Service  System  was  a  rickety, 
folksy  mechanism  which  had  worked  reason- 
ably well  and  without  major  scandal  when 
vlrtuaUy  all  physically  qTiallfled  young  men 
were  called  Into  the  military  or  when  no  one 
was  being  shot  at,  but  It  was  an  organiza- 
tional and  equitable  disaster  area  when — as 
was  the  case  during  the  Vietnam  War — fewer 
than  half  the  men  turning  18  were  needed  In 
the  armed  forces. 

In  part,  the  Inequity  was  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  4,000  draft  boards.  It  was  not  their 
fault  that  the  draft,  as  James  Reston  once 
observed,  "Is  a  system  whereby  poor  boys  are 
selected  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  rich  boys  are 
selected  to  go  to  college."  But  because  the 
system  was  so  decentralized,  and  because 
Director  Lewis  B.  Hershey  believed  so  firmly 
In  not  Interfering  with  local-board  poUcles, 
the  consequence  was  that  classification  and 
deferment  practices  varied  erratlcaUy  from 
board  to  board  and  state  to  state.  Uniform 
treatment  under  the  law  Is  Imperative  when 
young  men  are  being  picked  to  go  out  and 
face  bullets,  but  all  dtiring  the  nineteen- 
slxtles  that  Imperative  was  ignored.  Except 
for  the  older  military  careerlsta,  the  Ameri- 
can war  In  Indochina  was  fought  by  young 
American  males  who  turned  18  between  July 
1963,  and  July,  1971.  There  were  14.5  million 
of  them,  and  of  these  58  per  cent  never  served 
a  day  on  active  duty.  Less  than  12  per  cent 
was  drafted.  Fewer  than  one  In  three  volim- 
teered.  Of  the  six  mUllon  who  did  serve,  only 
about  a  third  actually  went  to  Vietnam— or 
one  out  of  seven  In  the  total  manpower  pool 
of  the  Vietnam  war  years.  The  other  8.6  mU- 
llon escaped  service  In  a  variety  of  ways. 

Some  simply  stayed  In  college  and  graduate 
school  long  enough  to  turn  26  and  thus  end 
their  draft  liability.  The  rise  In  college  at- 
tendance was  extraordinary — among  males: 
»  per  cent  of  18-  and  19-year-old  American 
boys  were  In  coUege  In  1963;  the  rate  In- 
creased by  more  than  a  third,  to  39  per  cent, 
by  1969.  It  has  since  faUen  back  to  36  per 
cent.  No  such  surge  occurred  In  the  coll^ 
attendance  of  18-  and  ig-year-old  girls.  The 
concltislon  Is  Inescapable  that  the  draft  and 
the  war  propelled  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  men  into  coUege  during  1065  to  1970 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  attended.  It  is 

>In  July,  1908,  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed a  commission,  chaired  by  former 
Asalatant  Attorney  General  Burks  M«i»hnn 
to  look  Into  the  f  almeaa  of  the  Stieetlve  Serr- 
loe  System.  The  commission  documented  the 
erratic  and  inequitable  Impact  of  the  draft 
and  in  Febmaiy,  1087,  rsoommended  appro- 
priate change.  That  spring.  Congrass  rejected 
the  recommendations.  Later  under  prodding 
from  the  Nlzon  Administration,  the  Congress 
adopted  most  of  the  Marshall  Commission 
recommendation,  and  the  law  finaUy  became 
fair  Just  as  It  was  about  to  expire. 
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equally  certain  that  the  primary  beneficlarlea 
of  the  deferment  for  coUege  students  were 
those  already  most  favored  In  ovir  society,  the 
children  of  upper-Income  families. 

More  th€m  a  mlUlon  eluded  the  draft  by 
enlisting  In  the  reserves  and  doing  their  bit 
at  home  on  weekends.  This  route  was  largely 
the  preserve  of  educated  white  males.  Al- 
though no  enlisted  man's  Job  m  the  military, 
active  or  reserve,  requires  any  coUege  training 
at  aU,  m  1969,  those  wliai  at  least  some  col- 
lege accounted  for  69  per  cent  of  all  reserve 
enlistments;  only  1  per  cent  were  nonwhlte. 
(It  Is  true  that  reservists  faced  a  potential 
call  to  active  duty,  but  In  fact  only  37,000 
were  called.  Some  were  so  repeUed  at  the 
notion  of  being  required  to  carry  out  their 
bargain  that  more  than  1,600  of  them  Joined 
In  26  different  law  suits  protecting  their 
caUup.  They  lost.) 

Some  young  men,  although  no  one  can 
say  how  many,  avoided  the  military  by  play- 
ing games  with  Selective  Service.  In  the  first 
five  years  of  the  sixties,  there  were  41,462 
Selective  Service  i^peals.  In  the  second  five 
years  there  were  696.253.  There  is  much  anec- 
dotal evidence  that  thousands  and  thousands 
shopped  around  among  draft  boards — chang- 
ing their  residences  as  necessary — untU  they 
found  one  which  would  excuss  them. 

More  than  foiu-  million  men  were  disquali- 
fied because  they  could  not  pass  the  armed 
forces  physical  examination.  The  standards 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  straightforward,  but 
they  produced  disquieting  results:  the  more 
education  one  had,  the  less  likely  he  was  to 
pass  the  physical.  Only  18  per  cent  of  ths 
high-school  dropouts  were  disqualified  medi- 
cally, but  34  per  cent  of  the  college  graduates 
flunked,  and  the  figure  rose  to  38  per  cent 
for  the  brightest  of  aU,  those  who  went  on 
to  graduate  school. 

In  numbers  which  defy  estimation,  men 
escaped  the  draft  through  corrupt  means. 
Some  evaders  found  i^yslclans,  either  venal 
or  passionately  opposed  to  the  war,  who  would 
conspire  with  them  to  create  false  or  dubious 
disqualifying  medical  histories.  Some  men 
bribed  their  way  into  reserve  units.  Some 
pretended  homosexuality.  Some  ran  away,  not 
on  moral  g;rounds,  but  simply  out  of  fear. 

Looking  back  on  the  anger  and  resistance 
which  marked  this  country  as  the  bloody 
trickle  In  Vietnam  became  a  hemorrhage,  it 
is  astonishing  to  discover  that  from  1967 
through  1071,  the  five  most  tumultuous  years 
of  the  anti-war  movement,  only  4,496  men 
were  convicted  of  draft-law  violations.  Thus, 
a  huge  majority — about  85  per  cent — of 
draft-liable  men  avoided  service  In  Vietnam, 
and  an  Inunense  majority  of  that  huge  ma- 
jority did  Bo  by  lawful  means,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  deferment  policies  which  were  in- 
herently Inequitable,  skewed  In  favor  of  the 
brainy,  the  crafty,  the  wecdthy  and  the  edu- 
cated, and  whose  unfairness  was  multiplied 
by  disparate  administration. 

There  remain  the  draft  evaders  and  desert- 
ers, the  sad  human  residue  of  our  country's 
military  adventure  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  resi- 
due whose  fate  wlU  be  a  divisive,  anguishing 
issue  imtn  time  or  magnanimity  or  both  have 
removed  the  Issue  from  the  national  agenda. 
No  one  really  knows  the  size  of  the  group  or 
where  they  all  are  or  how  many  actually  com- 
mitted an  offense  by  departing  or  how  many 
face  prosecution  on  return. 

Opponents  of  the  Vietnam  War  tend  to  In- 
fiate  the  nimibers  of  reslsters  whUe  support- 
ers minimize  them.  Aa  for  draft  evaders, 
whatever  the  "true,"  count,  the  effective 
count  at  the  beginning  of  1974  was  5,119  un- 
der indictment  and  another  3,080  under  In- 
vestigation. There  Is  no  basis  for  confidently 
estmatlng  the  number  of  draft  reslsters  who 
simply  slipped  unnoticed  between  the  cracks. 
Of  the  8,199  cases  pending  In  January,  1974, 
an  estimated  4,400  Involved  fugitives,  with 
3,000  thought  to  be  In  Canada.  The  niunber 
of  Vietnam  era  military  deserters  still  at 
large  Is  unknown.  The  Defense  Department 
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reports  that  of  aU  deserters  since  JiUy  1, 
1966,  only  28.661  were  stUl  at  large  on  Dec.  31. 
1973,  but  It  does  not  know  how  many  of  thoae 
men  deserted  after  oiu  part  In  the  fighting 
stopped  and  how  many  before.  In  any  event, 
adding  evaders  and  deserters,  there  appear  to 
Ipe  about  35,000  exiles  underground  or  over- 
seas as  a  result  of  Vietnam.  If  there  are  more 
than  that,  the  Government  does  not  know 
about  them.  The  surplus,  U  there  is  one,  can 
come  home  Just  as  It  went  away,  unnoticed. 
Who  are  these  exUes?  If  anything  about 
them  is  certain,  it  is  that  by  no  means  all 
of  them  fled  because  of  moral  scruple. 
Rather,  they  are  comp>oeed  of  scamps  and 
saints,  liars,  prophets,  sad  sacks,  heroes, 
cowards,  simpletons,  cynics,  gentle  men, 
bullies,  authors,  illiterates,  every  kind  of 
mother's  son.  To  pcHtray  them  as  a  homo- 
genous mass,  35,000  peas  In  a  pod,  all  to  be 
blessed  or  aU  to  be  cursed,  is  a  piece  of  Im- 
pertinence. 

Nevertheless,  there  have  been  detaUed 
studies  of  deserters  which  permit  some  gen- 
eralizations. The  Defense  Department  has 
foimd  that  the  typical  deserter  eventually 
returns  or  is  caught;  that  he  was  a  high 
school  dropout  (69  per  cent),  not  very  smart 
(43  per  cent  in  the  lowest  acceptable  apti- 
tude category),  white  (85  per  cent)  and 
with  no  prior  record  (70  per  cent),  all  In  all 
a  very  ordinary  lot.  and  one  is  tempted  to 
ask  who  needs  them? 

But  most  of  the  28,661  deserters  now  at 
issue  have  been  gone  a  long  time.  Are  those 
who  have  atyplcally  stayed  away  atypical  in 
other  respects?  ^parently  not.  If  one  accepts 
the  Defense  Department  special  analysis  of 
every  deserter  who  has  surfaced  In  a  for- 
eign country.  Such  men  tend  to  be  long- 
term  absentees,  but  In  their  other  character- 
istics they  seem  to  be  about  the  same  as  the 
less  spectacular,  short-term  deserter. 

There  have  been  no  similarly  comprehen- 
sive studies  of  draft  evaders,  but  it  is  gener- 
aUy  aissumed  that,  by  way  of  prior  economic 
status  and  education,  they  were  better  off 
than  the  deserters.  This  assumption  is  but- 
tressed by  University  of  Toronto  Associate 
Professor  Saul  Levine,  who  found  that  evad- 
ers were  more  likely  than  deserters  to  ad- 
Just  successfully  to  life  in  Canada,  because 
they  tended  to  be  older,  and  had  some  pa- 
rental sup>port  (not  necessarily  agreement), 
some  college  education,  planned  and  pre- 
pared for  the  move  In  advance,  contacts  in 
Canada,  an  Ideology  or  phUosophlc  ration- 
ale for  their  actions,  money  ix  marketable 
skills,  and  considerable  luck.  [These  were] 
mlddle-clase  individuals." 

Despite  the  wide  variety  of  views  about 
what  we  ought  to  do  in  the  future  with  re- 
spect to  the  Vietnam  exiles,  not  many  people 
seem  to  Inquire  as  to  what  we  have  done 
about  them  In  the  past,  to  those  we  have  al- 
ready caught.  If  there  is  to  be  a  new  poUcy, 
let  us  look  at  the  results  of  the  old  policy  be- 
fore we  proceed. 

During  1967  and  the  next  six  years,  more 
than  300,000  men  classified  as  deserters  re- 
turned to  mUltary  control.  The  armed  forces 
define  a  deserter  as  anyone  who  is  gone 
longer  than  30  days,  but  to  convict  a  man  of 
desertion  requires  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  Intended  to  stay  away  perma- 
nently. Such  proof  Is  hard  to  come  by,  so 
much  so  that.  In  the  10  years  1963  to  1973, 
there  were  only  3,919  prosecutions  for  deser- 
tlcm.  In  short,  most  "deserters"  turn  out  to 
be,  and  are  dealt  with  as,  A.W.OX.'s.  The  De- 
fense Department  does  not  keep  trac:^  of 
what  subsequently  happens  to  aU  the  men 
who  "desert"  emd  then  come  or  are  brought 
back.  Their  fates  disappear  Into  aggregated 
statistics  which  totaUy  resist  disaggregation. 
However,  the  mUltsry  does  keep  a  special 
eye  on  its  men  who  are  known  to  have  run 
away  to  a  foreign  country,  and  it  records 
what  happens  to  them  when  they  come  back. 
Through  the  end  of  1973.  it  had  located  4,194 
such  men,  1,090  of  whom  were  aliens  who,  for 
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tho  most  part,  bad  slinply  gone  ifttck  to  their 
own  countries  and  were  dial  liarged  in 
absentia.  Another  1,217  bad  t  )tumed  to 
United  States  military  control  a]  id  the  out- 
come of  the  disciplinary  action  a^  alnat  tbMn 
was  known. 

It  can  be  presumed  that  the  loldler  who 
flees  In  wartime  to  Sweden  or  i  lanada,  de- 
nouncee  the  United  States,  taxi  later  sur- 
renders himself  back  to  the  mi]  tary  Is  not 
going  to  be  particularly  popular  ^  ith  his  col- 
leagues In  the  armed  foroee.  But '  be  punish- 
ment administered  tbe  1,217  reti  rnees  does 
not  seem  remarkably  severe;  44  p^  r  oent  were 
not  even  prosecuted.  Forty  per  i  «nt  served 
no  time  at  all,  41  per  cent  were  a  ntenced  to 
six  months  or  less,  and  only  4.S  er  cent  re- 
ceived sentences  longer  than  1  ye  ir  (It  Is  not 
known  bow  many  of  those  com  Icted  were 
charged  with  an  unrelated  crime  committed 
prior  to  their  departure) .  Fifty -o  le  per  cent 
were  given  "bad"  discharges,  whlo  i  cause  the 
loss  of  veterans'  benefits,  while  <  i9  per  cent 
were  either  eventually  restored  to  duty  or 
given  "good"  discharges. 

What  happens  in  Selective  Servj  ce  prosecu- 
tions? The  following  table  tells  part  of  the 
stwy:  I 

Convicted         f 
Fiscal  year:  Casn  completed 

1967    I 966 

1908  J, 1.  i»a 

1969    i 1.744 

1970   I 2,833 

1971 4_ a.97S 

1972 J 4,906 

1973    J 3.495 

1974    - ^ 2,070 

Convicted 

[In  percent] 
Fiscal  year: 

1967 i 75 


1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 


Fiscal  year: 

1967  

1968  

1969  

1970  

1971  

1972  

1973  

1974  


Imprisoned 
[In  percent) 


66 
52 
36 
35 
33 
28 
33 


66 

48 

31 

16 

13 

9 

7 

7 


The  table  tells  us  that  as  tld»e  goes  by, 
prosecutors.  Judges  and  Juries  hAe  less  and 
less  enthusiasm  for  putting  draTt-law  vio- 
lators behind  bars.  Even  so,  miwh  depends 
on  where  the  defendant  Is  tried,  fn  1972,  the 
27  cases  completed  In  Connectloit  resulted 
In  only  1  conviction,  but  In  Idatul  the  flg\ire 
was  7  of  11,  In  Wyoming  0  of  7,  pirkansas  9 
of  13,  Alaska  0  of  10,  Alabama  iNorthem) 
12  of  le  and  Alabama  (Southepi)  0  of  3. 
Going  further,  the  rate  of  prison  sentences  for 
draft  violators  convicted  that  sa^ie  year  was 
19  of  22  in  North  Carolina  (K#tem)  and 
0  of  10  for  North  Carolina  (Weste^) :  in  New 
York  (Southern)  it  was  15  of  45  And  In  New 
York  (Western)  0  of  20:  for  Or%on  It  was 
23  of  29,  Ohio  1  of  51,  Wisconsin  (Western) 
7  of  7  and  so  on.  The  hand  of  Jtitlce  In  the 
nlneteen-seventles  Is  more  apptdQlngly  un- 
even than  the  collective  hand  of  the  4,000 
draft  boards  at  work  in  the  slxtlea! 

It  seems  time  to  get  on  with  th^blndlng  up 
of  the  social  wounds,  but  wher^  should  we 
land  between  those  who  cry:  "Evfrybody  un- 
conditionally," and  those  who  ^slst:  "No- 
body ever"?  Many  Presidents  hikve  granted 
amnesties  or  the  equivalent,  buti  none  seems 
ever  to  have  done  so  totally  aQd  uncondi- 
tionally. The  nearest  thing  to  a  blanket,  no 
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strings  amnesty  happened  In  1830,  when 
President  Andrew  Jackson  pardoned  all  de- 
serters at  large,  but  on  condition  that  never 
again  would  they  be  eligible  to  B«rv«  in  the 
armed  forces.  It  Is  not  known  how  many  men 
were  affected,  but  presumably  all  were  agree- 
able to  the  condition. 

More  usually,  tbe  Presidential  act  of  grace 
has  extended  to  those  who  have  already  been 
convicted  and  served  their  time,  or  who  re- 
turned to  their  imlts  by  such  and  such  a 
deadline,  or  who  completed  a  year  of  hon- 
orable service  in  the  armed  forces  and  so 
forth.  However,  on  at  least  two  occasions. 
Presidential  subordinates  have  offered 
blanket,  unconditional  amnesty  to  wartime 
evaders  or  deserters. 

A  rarely  cited  Civil  War  amnesty  came  Just 
six  months  after  Appomattox.  It  applied  to 
draft  evaders  on  the  union  side.  The  amnesty 
took  the  form  of  General  Order  No.  162,  is- 
sued on  October  17,  1866,  by  E.  T.  Townsend, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General.  It  read: 

"Hereafter  no  person  shall  be  arrested  as 
a  deserter  for  having  failed  to  report  under 
any  draft,  or  for  any  other  noncompliance 
with  the  enrollment  act  or  tbe  amendments 
thereto.  Any  and  all  persons  of  this  class  now 
held  will  be  immediately  discharged." 

The  meet  recent  precedent  is  cited  in  none 
of  tbe  by  now  voluminous  literature  on  am- 
nesty. On  April  8,  1959,  tbe  Army  adopted  a 
policy  to  waive  court-martial  trial  and  Issue 
administrative  discharges  to  the  remaining 
World  War  n  deserters,  without  their  return 
to  military  control.  The  men  affected — the 
Army  has  no  record  of  how  many — were  given 
undesirable  discharges. 

In  deciding  what  to  do  about  the  36,000 
exiles,  let  us  take  care  not  to  try  to  decide 
too  much.  There  Is  no  need  to  decide  whether 
the  war  in  Vietnam  was  nxoral  or  immoral, 
or  whether  selective  conscientious  objection 
iB  after  all  permissible,  or  whether  the  sys- 
tem of  characterizing  military  discharges 
should  be  abolished,  or  what  to  do  about 
Bichard  Milhous  Nixon.  All  we  need  decide 
is  whether  to  invite  the  36,000  to  rejoin 
America  on  some  basis  which  Is  neither  vin- 
dictive nor  vindicative. 

Herewith  a  proposal.  As  to  military  de- 
serters, let  us  do  what  the  Army  did  ooncem- 
Ing  World  War  n  deserters  during  the 
Elsenhower  Presidency,  only  let  us  do  it 
sooner  rather  than  later.  Specifically,  for  men 
who  left  before  Dec.  20,  1072 — the  date  of 
the  last  Involuntary  induction  into  the 
armed  forces — an  option  either  to  receive  an 
undesirable  discharge  without  ever  returning 
to  military  control,  or  to  rejoin  their  units 
and  take  their  chances  on  prosecution — tbe 
only  possibility  of  ultimately  earning  an  hon- 
orable discbarge. 

The  deserter  who  both  regards  himself  as 
innocent  of  wrongdoing  and  is  unwilling  to 
be  tried  by  the  military  will  protest  that  the 
offer  of  an  undesirable  discharge  by  mall  Is 
not  much  of  an  offer,  but  he  cannot  have  It 
both  ways.  Under  present  law,  if  he  is  to 
be  ineligible  for  vetersuvs'  benefits — and 
surely  he  has  not  earned  them — the  only  way 
to  cut  them  off,  without  a  trial,  is  with  an 
undesirable  discharge. 

As  to  the  draft-law  violators,  let  them 
come  back  with  the  assurance  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  oppose  Incarcera- 
tion either  pending  trial  or,  if  convicted, 
thereafter.  In  a  television  Interview  on 
Aug.  26,  Attorney  General  William  B.  Saxbe 
indicated  he  personally  had  already  adopted 
such  a  position:  three  days  later  he  added 
the  thought  that  any  retiimee  seeking 
leniency  should  show  some  contrition, 
through  either  words  or  action.  It  seems  to 
me  this  exacts  too  much  to  no  particular 
purpose.  The  goal  Is  not  to  secure  apologies : 
rather,  it  Is  to  restore  these  people  to  the 
main  stream,  without  making  moral  Judg- 
ments on  their  past  conduct.  Where  the  law 
has  been  broken,  it  would  be  wrong  to  Ignore 
it,  but  if  the  history  of  the  last  several  years 
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Is  a  guide,  most  of  the  cases  will  be  dis- 
missed without  ever  coming  to  trial.  If  some 
Federal  judge  Insists  on  sentencing  a  con- 
victed violator  to  prison,  the  President  can 
see  to  his  prompt  parole.  The  handful  of 
Selective  Service  law  violators  In  prison  to- 
day should  be  released  at  once. 

Such  a  policy  would  do  scarcely  more  than 
ratify  what  is  already  happening  In  93  per 
cent  of  the  Selective  Service  cases,  but  It 
would  have  the  special  virtue  of  ending  the 
mindless  geographic  variations  In  leniency 
(or  severity)  which  now  marks  the  disposi- 
tion of  draft  law  cases.  There  will  surely  be 
some  fugitives  who  will  denounce  the 
thought  that  they  should  continue  to  be 
exposed  to  trial  at  all,  but  they  ought  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  Colonel  Jones  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article:  "Bvery 
American  can  expect  bis  fair  day  In  court, 
and  should  expect  nothing  more  or  settle 
for  anything  less."  Finally,  while  we  are  at 
it,  let  such  wretches  as  the  convict  Galley 
go.  Enough  Is  enough. 


CASIMIR    PXTLASKI,    AMERICAN 
REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  HERO 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  B,  1974 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  195 
years  ago  on  October  11,  the  great 
patriot  and  brilliant  military  leader  Gai. 
Caslmlr  Pulaski,  who  assiflted  the  Amer- 
icans in  their  fight  for  freedom  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  sacrificed  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Casimir  Pulaski  was  bom  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Podolia  in  1748,  and  from  his 
earliest  childhood  demonstrated  the 
qualities  of  organization  and  leadership 
which  were  manifested  all  his  life.  Be- 
fore he  reached  the  age  of  20,  he  had 
organized  a  small  group  that  fought  val- 
iantly to  prevent  the  partition  of  Poland. 
However,  his  efforts  were  to  no  avail,  and 
he  barely  managed  to  escape  with  his 
life. 

In  1777,  he  met  Benjamin  Prtinklin  in 
Paris,  and  Franklin  was  so  favorably  im- 
pressed, he  gave  Pulaski  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Gen.  George  Washington.  It 
was  Washington  who  suggested  to  the 
Continental  Congress  that  young  Pulaski 
be  entrusted  with  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  reorganizing  the  American  cav- 
alry forces.  This  Pulasld  accomplished 
with  such  skill  that  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  all  our  cavalry  forces,  and 
proceeded  to  distinguish  himself  In  every 
subsequent  encounter  with  the  enemy. 

In  the  11th  .Congressional  District  of 
Illinois,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent in  the  Congress,  there  exists  a 
large  Polish  population.  I  have  lived 
among  the  Polish  people,  I  have  nieces 
and  nephews  who  have  Polish  fathers, 
and  I  am  proud  of  my  close  afEHlatlcm 
with  the  Polish  people. 

From  this  close  association,  I  have 
come  to  know  the  Poles  as  a  courageous 
people,  as  a  dedicated  peoxde,  as  a  patri- 
otic people,  as  a  religious  people,  and  as 
a  warm  and  loving  people.  Their  courage 
in  the  face  of  tyranny  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  again  over  a  span  of 
centuiies,  their  dedication  to  their  prin- 
ciples has  not  faltered  in  the  face  of 
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overwhelming  odds,  their  patriotism  has 
been  manifested  in  their  continuing 
struggle  for  a  free  Poland,  and  their  de- 
votion to  their  church  and  to  their  fam- 
ilies is  evident  to  us  aU. 

All  of  these  characteristics  serve  to 
make  up  an  extraordinary  people,  and 
General  Pulaski,  as  a  descendant  of  the 
extraordinary  Polish  people,  is  a  man 
to  be  remembered  with  pride  and  gratl- 
tue.  In  1779,  at  the  age  of  81,  PalaBld 
gave  up  his  life  on  the  battlefield  while 
leading  his  famous  cavalry  legion  in 
driving  the  British  out  of  Savannah. 

He  neither  lived  to  see  victory  achieved 
on  the  battlefield,  nor  did  he  live  to  see 
America  win  her  fight  for  independence, 
yet  his  valiant  efforts  were  instrumen- 
tal in  establishing  this  wonderful  coun- 
try of  ours  which  recognises  and  upholds 
the  inherent  dignity  of  man  and  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  the  Individual. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  in  the  11th  District,  in  Chicago, 
and  all  over  this  Nation  in  commemorat- 
ing the  IdStb  anniversary  of  General 
Pulasld's  supreme  and  inspiring  sacrifice 
during  our  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence. 


JOUET  POLICE  FOIL  GUNMAN 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  nj;.iMoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recoit 
months  this  country,  and  others,  have 
been  plagued  by  kidnapings.  In  some 
cases  the  tactic  was  used  for  political 
purposes,  in  others,  criminals  have  taken 
hostages  to  bargahi  for  money  or  free- 
dom. Despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  our 
law  enforc«nent  agencies,  many  lives 
have  been  lost  in  these  terrifying  human 
transactions. 

Fortunately,  this  was  not  the  case  last 
month  when  a  gunmtm  attempted  to  rob 
the  Rice  <c  Larsen  Jewelry  store  in  Jollet, 
SI.  Thanks  to  the  courage  and  quick 
thinking  of  the  Joliet  police,  the  lives  of 
four  hostages  were  saved,  although  one 
woman  suffered  a  painful,  but  minor  leg- 
woimd. 

I  would  like  to  commend  every  mem- 
ber of  the  department  for  the  bravery, 
inventiveness,  and  selfiess  dedication 
they  displayed  in  capturing  the  guzmian 
and  others  involved  in  the  case.  In  par- 
ticular. I  want  to  commend  Police  Chief 
Fred  Breen,  Capt.  Charles  Hamilton,  who 
was  held  hostage,  OfBcer  Robert  Bfau, 
who  wounded  the  gunman  and  ended  the 
ordeal,  and  Officer  James  Ryan,  who  first 
discovered  the  robbery  and  radioed  for 
assistance. 

The  following  are  two  accounts  of  the 
event  published  in  the  Jollet  Herald 
News: 

[From  the  Jollet  (HI.)  Herald  News. 

Sept.  16,  19741 
Police  CoxnuGi  CrrxD  IK  Bobbkrt- 

KlDHAFDrO 

(By  John  Whiteside) 

Their  comments — ^more  than  34  hours 
later — were  both  hiunorous  and  serious. 

Jollet  police  offlcers  and  Chief  Fred  Breen 
told  their  story  to  the  city  council  Thureday 
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afternoon.  The  story  of  Wednesday's  armed 
robbery  of  a  downtown  Jewelry  store  in 
which  a  gunman  took  a  woman  and  a  police 
captain  as  hostages. 

It  was  a  drama  that  ended  with  success. 
Offlcers  were  able  to  rescue  the  two  hostages 
with  the  woman  receiving  only  a  minor 
injtiry. 

And  when  the  story  ended.  Mayor  Maurice 
Berllnsky  said,  "The  fearless  courage  of  our 
police  department  was  unbeUevable.  We 
need  Idols  like  these  men." 

He  recommended  the  police  and  flre  com- 
mission establish  a  special  unit  citation  for 
the  cheers  who  participated  In  the  action. 

Patrolman  James  Ryan,  a  tall  young  offi- 
cer with  two  years  at  the  department,  was 
the  first  to  speak.  He  was  the  beat  officer 
who  spotted  the  initial  action  at  the  Jewelry 
store  and  radioed  the  message  for  backup. 

He  seemed  almost  shy  as  he  told  his  role. 
Later  he  drew  laughs  from  the  councllmen 
as  he  told  of  "commandeering  a  service  sta- 
tion attendant's  pants"  to  disguise  himself 
In  the  eastslde  chase. 

Capt.  caiarles  HamUton,  an  18-year  vet- 
eran, told  the  bulk  of  the  story.  He  was  the 
officer  who  removed  his  service  revolver  and 
drove  the  gunman  and  hostage  from  the 
scene. 

For  more  than  an  hour  he  drove  the  gun- 
man around  the  east  side  whUe  a  gun  was 
held  at  the  woman  hostage's  head. 

Hamilton  praised  fellow  offlcers  for  com- 
mandeering civilian  vehicles  and  disguising 
themselves  as  the  getaway  car  was  kept 
under  surveillance.  He  said  the  gunman  had 
no  idea  that  many  of  the  vehicles  were  flUed 
with  cops. 

"Talk  of  Toma  (an  undercover  cop  tele- 
vision show),  they  were  there,"  Hamilton 
said.  "There  was  everything  but  an  Ice  cream 
truck  borrowed  right  there  on  the  streets. 

"I  saw  (Sgt.  Arthur)  Schultz  in  a  yellow 
cab  and  then  in  a  dump  truck.  He  was 
there  every  time  I  turned  around.  I  don't 
think  they  were  ever  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  block  away." 

Hamilton  told  how  the  gunman  ordered 
him  to  stop  and  get  cigarettes  tor  tbe  woman 
hostage.  And  how  he  gave  lilm  a  dollar  to 
pay  for  the  cigarettes  He  said  the  service 
station  manager  later  sent  the  dollar  to  tbe 
police  station  and  said,  1  don't  want  any 
more  of  your  busmess." 

He  said  he  feared  if  they  ever  left  the 
city  the  gunman  would  shoot  him.  He  said 
he  kept  talking  to  the  gunman. 

"I  told  him  rm  a  grandfather  and  I'm 
going  to  help  you  all  I  can,"  Hamilton  said. 

Finally  at  12:40  pjn.  Wednesday — at  the 
intersection  of  Charlesworth  and  Meeker 
Avenues — the  gunman  wanted  to  switch  to 
a  fourth  car.  Only  the  car  chosen,  at  Hamil- 
ton's urging,  was  driven  by  disguised  officers 
Ryan  and  Robert  Man. 

Mau — an  experienced  officer  known  for  his 
marksmanship — took  over  the  story  then. 

He  told  how  he  «at  In  Vb»  car  after  the 
getaway  car  pulled  In  front  of  him.  How 
he  sat  with  one  hand  on  the  steering  wheel 
and  the  other  holding  his  revolver. 

"He  aimed  his  gun  at  me  and  said  get 
out,"  Mau  said,  describing  how  he  climbed 
out  of  the  car  holding  his  gun  In  his  right 
hand  behind  him.  "As  I  dosed  the  door  I 
fired  and  missed  him  and  then  put  five 
rounds  through  the  door." 

HamUton  said  at  the  same  time  he  was 
pulling  the  woman  hostage  from  the  back- 
seat. He  said  one  of  BCan's  shots  went 
through  the  gunman's  lege  and  hit  her  In  the 
foot 

"I  went  to  see  her  In  the  hospital  last 
night  and  we  were  botti  ciylng  lllce  old 
home  week,"  Hamilton  said. 

Schultz  told  how  five  more  persons  were 
arrested  later  In  the  night  tlinragh  Investi- 
gative work — ^including  getting  a  search 
warrant  signed  at  2  a.m.  by  Judge  Michael 
Orenlc. 
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Schultz  said  he  had  l)een  in  a  grocery 
store  buying  bread  when  first  contacted 
about  the  robbery  and  hostages. 

"I  got  home  16  hours  later  without  the 
bread,"  he  said. 

"After  the  drama  ended  (at  the  capture) 
the  work  began,"  Breen  said,  "an  endless 
chain  of  paperwork." 

Breen  said  he  will  recommend  the  three 
offlcers  that  were  fired  upon — Hamilton,  Mau 
and  Ryan — ^be  cited  for  their  work. 

The  mayor  said  he  would  like  to  see  a 
unit  citation  established  and  perhaps  call 
It  "the  Capt.  HamUton  Award." 

"Today  we  aU  feel  comfortable  at  what 
our  police  offlcers  were  able  to  do,"  Berlln- 
sky said. 

[From  the  Jollet  (111.)  Hwald  News,  Sept.  15. 

1974] 
Choef  Bbexn  PaaiBSs  Omcxas  on  Tkamwosk 

It  was  teamwork. 

Quick  thinking  police  officers — ^wltb  In- 
genuity and  speed — performing  like  a  weU 
trained  team  helped  to  foil  a  holdup  man's 
escape  this  week  as  he  held  a  gun  to  a  woman 
hostage's  head,  says  Police  Chief  Fred  Breen. 

Wednesday's  drama  Includes  Capt.  Charles 
Hamilton,  unarmed,  driving  the  gtmmrfn 
and  hostage  around  the  eastslde  for  more 
than  an  hour  following  the  robbery  of  a 
downtown  Jewelry  store. 

Meanwhile,  countless  police  offlcers  swung 
into  action  commandeering  civilian  vehicles 
and  clothes  to  keep  the  get  away  car  under 
constant  surveillance.  It  ended  with  the  suc- 
cessful apprehension  of  the  gunman  and 
only  a  minor  injury  to  the  woman  hostage. 

Breen  had  only  praise  for  his  offlcers. 
Speed,  alertness,  inltative.  Ingenuity,  dedica- 
tion, self -discipline,  training,  experience  and 
education  were  Just  a  few  of  the  words  he 
used  in  describing  the  operation. 

"And  I  suppose  there  was  a  bit  of  luck," 
Breen  added. 

The  operation  was  off  to  a  quick  start  from 
tbe  beginning,  Breen  said. 

He  painted  this  picture.  The  gunman  was 
in  the  basement  with  four  hostages.  Police 
had  the  area  surrounded.  The  gunman  want- 
ed to  keep  the  four  hostag*  <"*<*  ^®  wanted 
a  car. 

"It  was  a  warm  day,  the  room  was  small, 
he  was  under  pressure  and  wanted  to  get  out 
of  there,"  Breen  said. 

The  car  was  promised,  after  police  equ^)- 
ment  and  fuses  from  the  radio  were  removed 
from  tbe  immarked  squad. 

Three  hostages  came  to  the  top  of  the 
steps,  the  gunman  was  still  at  the  bottom 
with  the  woman  hostage.  Breen  ordered  tbe 
three  to  run. 

The  gunman  was  angry  When  he  saw  the 
three  were  gone. 

"He  felt  double-crossed,"  Breen  said. 

But  Breen  and  Hamilton  "keep  Jiving" 
with  bim  and  "not  letting  him  have  time 
to  think." 

■niey  wanted  to  keep  him  confused.  Bieen 
said.  If  not,  the  gunman  may  have  taken 
time  to  present  "a  list  of  demands  as  long  as 
your  arm." 

Demands  such  as  a  car  with  radio,  more 

guns  and  money. 

"Outside,  the  area  had  gone  from  an  armed 
confronUtlon  to  relative  calm."  Breen  said, 
noting  mariced  squads  and  offlcers  had  moved 
back,  but  were  in  position  for  action. 

Once  the  eastslde  chase  iMd  started,  Breen 
said,  only  one  suggestion  was  made  about 
commandeering  elvUlan  vAhlcles. 

"And  the  oOeers  took  tt  from  there,"  he 
said. 

They  commandeered  dump  trucks,  cabs, 
postal  care,  station  wagons  and  even  clotties 
to  disguise  themselves.  Hamilton  said  the 
gunman  had  no  Idea  the  many  vehicles  In 
the  area  were  filled  wtth  cops. 

"At  the  first  suggestion.  It  dldnt  take  long 
for  everyone  to  fall  m  Une."  Breen  said.  "Ttiey 
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took  their  shirts  off,  bared  theu|  chests  and 
used  private  cars." 

The  quickness  of  dlsgtilses  citi  be  Illus- 
trated by  Capt.  Donald  "Zlggy"  :»r.  Starting 
out  In  a  suit,  be  said  he  left  hls^at  In  one 
car,  his  tie  la  another  and  finally  his  shirt 
In  a  third  car.  X 

"Paramount  In  all  was  the  swety  of  the 
people  Involved."  Breen  said.  ''We  could 
have  shot  many  times  but  restral]  ted  becauM 
of  the  hostage." 

Breen  attributes  much  of  the  sU  Kceas  to  the 
quick  thinking  of  Hamilton,  an  B  year  vet- 
eran, In  the  get  away  car.  At  onei  time  when 
the  car  moved  from  the  Richards  Btreet  are* 
to  Collins  Street  the  car  almoetuot  out  of 
sight. 

Breen  said  Hamilton  told  the  aiiiman  the 
car  needed  gas.  That  gave  poU  e  time  to 
catch  up,  he  said.  In  addition,  CO  Una  Street 
leads  toward  Lockport. 

The  police  chief  admitted  he  1  "m  glad  It 
was  an  older  experienced  office  ■  Involved 
when  the  actual  confrontation  ook  place. 
Officer  Robert  Mau  who  shot  tl  t  gunman 
Is  a  17-year  police  veteran  and  me  of  the 
better  shots  In  the  department,  Bi  ten  said. 

"He  (Mau)  knew  that  was  It  i  nd  it  waa 
split  second  timing,"  Breen  sald.^ 

"The  complete  operation  she 
level    of     Intelligence   In   the 
Breen  said.  "This  Is  because  we 
educated   police   officers   now. 
doubt  we  have  higher  training 
tlonal  levels  than  previous  yea 

He  said  many  off-duty  offic 
to  the  emergency.  Not  a  one 
overtime  pay,  he  said. 

"I  dldnt  have  to  tell  anyone  jtwlce  what 
to  do,"  he  concluded.  "All  were  iutstandlng 
In  the  way  they  reacted." 
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A  NEW  LIPE-SAVINa  TECHNIQUE 
I 

HON.  DONALD  D.  ClInCY 

OF    OHIO  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8,  1W74 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Spealterja  Cincin- 
nati doctor  has  discovered  anil  proposed 
a  life-saving  technique  which  has  al- 
ready saved  many  lives  and  wHlch  prom- 
ises to  save  the  lives  of  thoivands  vi^ho 
might  otherwise  cholte  to  diath  every 
year.  F 

The  technique  is  caUed  the* 'Heimlich 
maneuver"  after  Dr.  Henry  Habnlich,  di- 
rector of  surgery  at  Jewish  Ht^ital.  Cin- 
cinnati, Oliio.  The  maneuver  fonslsts  of 
standing  behind  a  choking  vl<Jlm,  grip- 
ping both  anna  around  the  vicfm's  waist 
above  the  belt  line,  one  hanfgraaplng 
the  other  wrist.  The  method  i4to  rapidly 
and  strongly  press  the  oUfcr  hand, 
formed  In  a  flst,  into  the  vio|im's  dia- 
phragm Just  below  the  ribs. 

In  the  Instances  where  this  tiethod  has 
been  used,  it  has  sharply  comm-essed  the 
lungs  and  expelled  the  matter  f?hich  was 
choking  the  victim.  In  all  taf  wn  cases 
since  Dr.  Heimlich  annoulced  the 
method  last  June  in  Emergenc^Mediclne 
magazine,  all  potential  victimsJhave  sur- 
vived. Nearly  4.000  persons  di*  annually 
by  choking  on  substances  cauglt  In  their 
throats,  the  sixth  largest  cai^  of  acci- 
dental deaths. 

Dr.  Heimlich  developed  the  lechnlque 
with  research  on  beagles  at  Jewish  Hos- 
pital's Esophagus  Center.  He  Published 
his  findings  in  an  article  entlBed  "Pop 
goes  the  cafe  coronary."  beet  ise  moet 
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chokings  seem  to  occur  al  a  dining  table 
and  resemble  a  heart  attack.  Also,  when 
the  method  is  applied,  the  obstruction 
often  pops  out  like  a  cork  from  a  bottle. 

Numerous  reports  of  lives  saved  have 
come  from  such  addresses  as  Chicago, 
Seattle,  Kansas  City,  Tennessee,  Elm- 
hurst,  HI..  Belchertown,  Mass.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Albu- 
querque. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Dr.  Heimlich  for  developing 
this  life-saving  method  and  encourage 
wide  distribution  and  publicity  so  that  it 
may  be  added  to  emergency  first-aid  sys- 
tems to  save  lives. 


October  8y  197 Jt 


October  5,  197I^ 


CHROME  SUPPLY  AGAIN  IN 
JEOPARDY 


"DEAR  MR.  FORD' 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CikLXrOKMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  thou^ts 
of  one  of  my  constituents,  Mary  Patrlda 
Peralta  of  Livermore.  Calif.,  on  Presi- 
dent Ford's  pardoning  of  Mr.  Nixon.  I 
believe  her  quandary  over  the  equal  ap- 
plicability of  American  justice  Is  shared 
by  many  Americans.  It  is  now  Congress 
responsibility  to  regain  this  faith  in  our 
constitutional  principles. 

LlVEBMORE,  CaUP., 

October  2. 1974. 

Dear  Ma.  Stakk:  I  have  been  very  upset 
since  that  day  when  President  Ford  pardoned 
Mr.  Nixon. 

When  ever  I  am  upeet.  1  sit  down  and  write 
about  what  ever  Is  bothering  me.  This  writ- 
ing usually  ends  up  as  poetry  of  a  sort. 

I  wrote  the  enclosed  versee  for  Mr.  Ford. 
However  I  have  not  sent  them  to  him.  I  feel 
that  they  would  never  reach  him.  I  would 
like  all  of  the  Government  workers,  from  the 
President  on  down  to  know  how  a  little  old 
lady  In  California  feels  about  the  way  Justice 
Is  handled  In  Washington. 

Thank  you  for  reading  my  letter.  You  are 
a  man  with  gocd  honest  thoughts  and  deeds. 

God  bless  you  and  help  you  In  your  work! 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mabt  Patricia  Pkhalta. 
I>KAa  Ma.  FoBo 
My  Dear  Mr.  Ford. 
W<m't  you  please  toll  me. 
Why  you  let  Mr.  Nixon 
Oet  off  aoott  free. 

Is  he  any  different. 
Were  the  laws  not  meant 
For  all  who  do  wrong 
And  to  prison  are  sent. 

I  think  of  the  men 
Who  worked  under  him. 
Who  obeyed  all  his  orders 
And  now  sit  In  the  pen. 

How  about  draft  evaders 
Who  ran  from  the  war. 
Will  you  pardon  them  too. 
Will  you  open  their  door. 

Why  not  close  aU  the  prisons. 
Set  all  prisoners  free. 
Or  ware  lawa  only  meant 
Vor  poor  people  like  me. 

If  you  call  this  Justice, 
tf  this  U  the  way. 
That  you  \ue  your  power. 
It's  indeed  a  sad  day. 

— ^Mast  Patbicu  Pnuara. 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


OF  n.LIM0I8 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  the 
House  will  consider  a  measure  which 
would  reimpose  the  embargo  on  the  im- 
portation of  chrome  from  Rhodesia. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  is  essential 
that  this  measTire  be  rejected. 

In  1967,  the  United  States  initially  ad- 
hered to  the  embargo  declared  by  the 
United  Nations  on  all  products  from 
Rhodesia.  At  the  time  the  onbargo  went 
into  effect  the  price  of  metallurgical 
grade  chrome  ore — per  short  ton — of  our 
imports  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  only 
other  important  producer  of  this  prod- 
uct, stood  at  $39.87.  With  the  imposition 
of  the  embargo,  the  Congress  gave  the 
Soviet  Union  a  tacit  monopoly  of  the 
market.  When  the  Byrd  amendment- 
permitting  the  iixvportation  of  Rhodeslan 
chrome— was  adopted  in  1971,  the  Rus- 
sians had  arbitrarily  raised  their  chrome 
prices  to  $68.49,  approximately  a  60-per- 
cent increase.  By  last  year,  through  the 
competition  offered  once  again  by  the 
Rhodeslan  market,  the  price  had  de- 
clined to  $51.73  per  ton. 

Discussing  the  embargo,  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  has  noted  that: 

iSi  initial  UJT.  action  was  to  i»oteat 
Rhodesla'8  white  minority  government,  but 
the  U.N.  never  imposed  sanctions  against 
totalitarian  "minority"  Communist  govern- 
ments. Although  the  sanctions  were  sup- 
posed to  be  observed  by  all  UJ».  members, 
Russia  continued  to  buy  chrome  ore  from 
the  Rhodeelans. 

Repeal  of  the  Byrd  amendment  would 
mean  windfall  profits  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  also  mean  U.S.  depend- 
ence upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  chro- 
mium ore  which,  as  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
points  out: 

Is  not  found  In  the  Unlt«d  BUtee  but  Is 
vital  to  the  production  of  planes,  submarines, 
mlasllea  and  other  strategic  wectpons. 

The  national  interest  demands  that  we 
reinstltute  the  embargo  against  Rhode- 
slan chrome. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
thoughtful  editorial  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  September  25, 
1974  edition  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  and 
insert  it  into  the  Rxcoko  at  this  time: 
Crbomk  Sxtpflt  Acaut  In  Jeopaiot 

When  the  United  Nations  voted  economic 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  In  1907  the  United 
States  foolishly  knuckled  under  to  the  UJT. 
edict,  itius  this  nation  lost  ita  supply  of 
fairly  priced,  high-grade  chrome  until  three 
years  ago  when  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.  of  Vir- 
ginia got  Congress  to  approve  resumed  U.S. 
trade  with  Rhodesia. 

Now  the  U.S.  again  faces  loss  of  the  Rho- 
deslan chrome  supply.  Since  passage  of  the 
Byrd  amendment,  the  Senate  has  twice  voted 
for  repeal,  and  now  the  Rouse  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  voted  lor  repeal. 

The  InlUal  U.N.  action  was  to  protest  Rho- 
desia's white  minority  government,  but  the 
UJf .  never  Imposed  sanctions  against  totali- 
tarian "minority"  Communist  govemmenti. 
Although  the  sanctions  were  supposed  to  be 
observed  by  aU  UN.  raembera,  Buoata  con- 


tinued to  buy  chrome  ore  from  the  Rhode- 
slans. 

In  fact,  the  1967  U.N.  action  was  a  boon  to 
Russia,  which  became  the  world's  principal 
chrome  supplier.  The  VS.  had  to  buy  60  per 
cent  of  its  requirements  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  price  shot  from  $30  to  $73  a 
ton.  Much  of  the  chrome  was  Rhodeslan.  and 
Russia  acted  as  the  middleman. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  U.S.  has 
bought  some  500,000  tons  of  chrome  directly 
from  Rhodesia  at  fair  market  prices.  During 
the  Russian  chrome  swindle  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
got  socked  an  additional  $16  million  because 
of  the  action  of  an  international  body. 

Chromlimi  ore  is  not  found  In  the  United 
States  but  Is  vital  to  the  production  of 
planes,  submarines,  missiles  and  other 
strategic  weapons — as  well  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  many  U.8.  products. 

Among  those  fighting  pro-TTJ7.  anti-Rho- 
desia members  of  Congress  is  Rep.  John 
Conlan,  R-Arlz.,  who  believes  that  the  United 
States — not  the  United  Nations — should  con- 
trol UJ3.  foreign  policy.  Yet  there  are  those 
in  Congerss  who  believe  that  UJ7.  actions 
have  the  same  standing  as  a  "provision  of 
our  own  Constitution."  If  that's  the  case,  the 
U.S.  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Comm\mlst 
world. 


MISS  HORTENSE  M.  ROWE,  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS  COMMISSIONER  OP  CON- 
SERVATION AND  CULTURAL  AF- 
FAIRS 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OP   THE    VntGIN    I5LAin>S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  Ds  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  our 
Virgin  Islands,  since  1493,  has  been  imder 
the  political  control  of  six  European 
countries — Spain,  Prance,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, Denmark  and  presently  the  United 
States — and  one  Joint  venture,  namely 
the  Knights  of  Malta.  Throughout  the 
centuries,  however,  it  was  the  peoples  of 
African  descent  who  were  the  predomi- 
nant inhabitants  and  contributors  to  the 
development  of  these  beautiful  islands  of 
which  we  are  so  proud.  An  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  this  historical  Interplay  has 
been  the  creation  and  development  of  our 
unique  Virgin  Islands  culture. 

It  is  with  great  pride,  therefore,  that 
I  can  share  with  my  colleagues  the  sig- 
nificant strides  our  Honorable  Commis- 
sioner of  Conservation  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, Miss  Hortense  M.  Rowe,  is  making 
within  that  local  department  to  collect, 
conserve  and  preserve  every  available 
evidence  of  our  Virgin  Islands  heritage 
despite  the  obvious  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles Involved.  It  Is  beyond  sashing 
that  Commissioner  Rowe  Is  committed 
to  live  up  to  the  pledge  she  made  to  our 
people  to  do  the  Job  she  has  accepted. 
I  am  pleased  to  Insert  In  the  Rxcoro 
at  this  point: 

[From  the  Virgin  Islands  Post,  Oct.  1,  1974] 

HOBTENSE  Rows .'  COKSEXVATTOIT  COMMIS- 

BIONXB  In  Coktsovekst 

(By  Vernon  Khelawan) 
With  all  the  controversy  now  l>eing  stirred 
up  between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Legislature  about  the  purchases  of  "Denmark 
Hill"  and  the  "Hull  Bay  Bite."  I  spoke  to  the 
lady  in  whose  D^artmant  the  whole  thing 
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falls— Conservation     and     Cultural     Affairs 
Commissioner,  Hortense  Rowe. 

The  Commissioner  did  not  get  directly  in- 
volved In  the  current  controversies  but  vrent 
through  great  detail  to  emphasize  the  role  of 
her  Department  in  the  overall  scheme  of 
things. 

From  a  Cultiiral  viewpoint,  Conunlssioner 
Rowe  said  that  her  Department  was  commit- 
ted "to  preserve  and  protect  the  cultural  and 
historic  heritage  of  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  We  expect  to  do  this  through  con- 
tinuing research  to  document  significant 
activities  and  accomplishments  of  heroic 
Virgin  Islanders  and  to  disseminate  the  in- 
formation to  the  public  through  schools, 
libraries  and  museums. 

"We  also  exi>ect  to  establish  a  Virgin  Is- 
lands Archival  system  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect among  other  things,  all  government  doc- 
imients  which  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
the  present  history  of  the  Virgin  Islands," 
she  said. 

Going  further  into  revealing  the  plans  of 
the  Department,  Commissioner  Rowe  said, 
"consistent  with  the  above,  we  also  have  a 
rigorous  Virgin  Islands  Museum  plan  as  well 
as  a  territorial  archeologlcal  excavation  and 
preservation  plan. 

"We  expect,"  she  continued,  "to  house  the 
various  segments  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Muse- 
um network  in  historic  buildings — these 
buildings  have  already  been  surveyed,  some 
are  owned  by  the  V.I.  Government  and  others 
are  privately  owned." 

Miss  Rowe,  then  went  on  to  explain  the 
restoration  program  now  going  on  at  Port 
Frederik  in  Prederiksted  which  is  part  of  a 
master  plan  for  restoration  work  on  other 
government-owned  property  of  historical 
value. 

She  added  that  part  of  that  plan  also  in- 
cluded restoration  of  privately-owned  prop- 
erty of  historical  value.  She  said  however 
that  those  not  acquired  by  the  government, 
would  be  Jointly  restored  by  the  government 
and  the  private  owners. 

"Many  things  we  need,"  warned  the  Com- 
missioner, "as  It  relates  to  Cultural  Preser- 
vation, are  still  being  developed,  for  in- 
stance, we  are  now  working  on  the  Virgin 
Islands  Antiquities  Law,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  shortly." 

She  then  referred  to  the  completion  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Historical  Site  Register  as  one 
of  her  cultural  goals.  This  would  mean  a 
complete  Inventory  of  all  historic  places  and 
things  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Commissioner  then  disclosed  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  year,  the  Virgin  Islands 
should  be  receiving  more  than  10  tons  of  V  J. 
tu-tifacts  excavated  in  the  early  1900s  and 
presently  stored  In  the  basement  of  the 
Danish  National  Museiim.  "These  will  be 
housed  tn  our  various  museums  here,"  she 
said. 

Asked  about  cultural  exchange.  Miss  Rowe 
smilingly  replied,  "You  cannot  live  in  a  vac- 
uum. There  are  certain  countries  which  have 
contributed  to  the  cultural  development  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  over  the  years  which  we 
must  recognize.  We  have  our  cultitral  ex- 
changes with  some  countries,  we  dont  have 
with  8J1,  but  it  is  our  hope  to  expand  Im- 
measurably in  this  area." 

CONSEKVATTON 

Swinging  the  interview  to  the  area  of  Con- 
servation, the  Commissioner  described  the 
tale  of  her  Department  as  one  to  "enforce 
all  existing  laws  dealing  with  air  and  water 
pollution,  oil  spills,  fish  and  wildlife  preser- 
vation, shoreline  alteration  and  In  general, 
protecting  the  natural  resources  of  these  Vir- 
gin Islands,  which  I  consider  to  be  Irre- 
placeable." 

Miss  Rowe  then  pointed  out  that  the  De- 
partment was  not  presently  satisfied  with  the 
municipal  landscaping  in  the  Islands  and 
towards  improving  this  area,  the  Department 
waa    waiting    oa    the    Oonaarvatton    Fund 
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budget,  which  was  now  being  analysed  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Tenth  Legislature. 
Various  siuns  are  earmarked  for  Highway 
beautification  on  all  three  Islands  in  signifi- 
cant impact  areas. 

She  also  spoke  of  the  necessity  to  develop 
in  our  pec^le.  a  sense  of  national  pride  as  a 
people,  something  which  la  greatly  \<^^n^ 
today.  She  then  sadly  referred  to  a  recent 
incident  in  St.  Thomas  where  several  plants 
put  down  by  her  department  for  beautlfica- 
tion  of  a  project  were  Instantly  removed  by 
people. 

National  pride,  as  she  saw  it.  was  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  these  Islands, 
and  if  heed  was  not  taken,  pretty  soon,  all 
would  be  lost. 

She  said,  "the  same  feeling  of  pride  which 
one  gets  through  ownership,  should  be  am- 
plified into  considering  the  community  as  a 
whole."  She  added,  "the  streets  should  be  an 
amplification  of  our  homes." 

In  this  respect,  she  spoke  glowizLgly  about 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  a  pilot  pro- 
gram which  was  introduced  last  summer  for 
the  first  time.  "Aim  of  this  project,"  he  said, 
"was  to  develop  an  awareness  for  the  envi- 
ronment." She  explained  that  if  we  could 
inculcate  in  the  youth  the  necessity  for  pre- 
serving environment,  then  half  the  battle 
for  futiu«  conservation  practices  would  have 
been  won. 

BSCSZATIOM 

The  definition  given  by  Conunlssioner 
Rowe  for  her  Department's  role  in  recrec^ 
tlon  was:  "to  provide  fully  designed  and 
planned  recreational  facilities,  first  to  thoss 
communities  where  no  such  facilities  exist. 
They  do  not  exist  through  no  fault  of  the 
Department,  but  rather  as  a  result  of  poor 
planning  knovrtngly  or  unknowingly  by  re- 
cent developers  of  residential  communitiei 
in  the  Virgin  Islands." 

She  added  that  her  Department  was  also 
committed  to  upgrading  the  existing  facil- 
ities and  to  gearing  programs  as  well  as  facil- 
ities BO  that  they  begin  to  turn  out  profes- 
sional athletes. 

The  Commissioner  said  that  besides  the 
physical  development  of  recreational  facil- 
ities, her  Department  was  also  committed  to 
the  development  and  implementation  of  ac- 
tivities which  will  Improve  the  quality  of 
our  athletes. 

Asked  about  the  proposed  Sports  Council, 
she  said,  "It  could  only  serve  to  strengthen 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  and  act  as  a 
liaison  between  the  Government  and  the 
existing  Sports  Federations  of  the  island.  I 
support  It." 

Commissioner  Rowe  was  bom  in  Prederik- 
sted, the  first  of  seven  children.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Hugh  Milligan  of  the  Water  and 
Power  Authority.  She  is  a  past  pupil  of  St. 
Patrick's  in  Frederlksted  and  a  graduate  of 
Inter-American  University  In  Puerto  Rico 
with  a  degree  In  economics  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration. She  also  did  post-graduate 
work  in  Accounting  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Prior  to  accepting  the  Commissi onership 
in  February  1972,  BiCiss  Rowe  worked  with  the 
now  defunct  VICORP  and  then  as  Resident 
Manager  of  a  Chrlstiansted  CPA  firm. 

Although  accounting  and  business  is  her 
first  love,  she  accepted  the  Job  because  "I  had 
every  confidence  I  could  do  the  Job.  I  man- 
age the  Department  systematically.  Inciden- 
tally this  was  Miss  Rowe's  first  government 
Job. 

She  added  that  it  was  never  her  intention 
to  make  the  Job  a  career,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain things  she  has  started  which  she  would 
like  to  finish,  "but  nevertheless  since  I  waA 
with  systems,  things  are  in  such  a  {xisitlon 
that  anyone  can  pick  up." 

Finally,  in  answer  to  my  question  about 
her  commitment.  Miss  Rowe  said,  "My 
strongest  commitment  at  this  time  for  Cul- 
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tural    and    Historical    Preservati); 
herein  lies  the  unique  difference! 
gin  Islands  and  Its  people  and  1  e 
be  proud  of  them  and  sell  them    o 
dividual   who  comes  here,  so  t  at 
better  understand  each  other.  1  i 
the  style  for  a  harmonious  Uvl:  g 
and  playing  together." 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  EAST-WEE  T  TRADE 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  H)fNNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  ihi 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ft  wish  to 
bring  to  tlae  attention  of  my  IcoUeagues 
two  articles  which  appeared  ^  the  Au- 
giist  14,  1974,  Christian  SclencT  Monitor. 
The  articles  present  confllctlnf  views  on 
the  merits  and  problems  of  East-West 
trade,  especially  In  relation  ttjthe  biisl- 
nesses  Involved. 

The  Congress  has  been  deiating  the 
Issue  of  most-favored-natlon  treatment 
for  Eastern  bloc  countries  for»  number 
of  years.  This  Congress  once  SKaln  finds 
Itself  embroiled  In  this  dellc^  Issue.  I 
believe  my  coUeagues  will  ftjd  the  at- 
tached two  articles  worthwhile 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  l%>nltor. 

Aug.  14,  1974) 

Two  Views  op  Western  TJiade  Wtth  East 

PRO  :   A  STIMULUS  TO  EVEN  MORE  TWo|wAY  TRADE 

(By  David  J.  Steinberg) 

The  cold  war  has  thawed  som4fhat,  and 
the  Iron  Curtain  has  become  p<  -ous  But 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  still  more  or  less  what 
Winston  Churchill  called  It  36  j  sars  ago: 
"a  riddle  wrapped  in  a  mystery  nslde  an 
enigma." 

Most  American  businessmen  wh<  have  ex- 
plored business  deals  with  the  Rusa  ans  even 
successfully,  might  agree,  wonder  ig  about 
the  Intentions  and  motives  of  t  le  Soviet 
Government  and  the  Implication!  for  US 
security  and  world  peace. 

American  businessmen,  howeve  ,  are  no 
more  responsive  to  expanding  opp  >rtunltles 
for  selling  and  Investing  in  the  So^  et  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries  t  tan  their 
government  allows  them  to  be.  It  Is  Wash- 
ington's Job  to  set  the  sights,  the  :  ules  and 
the  policies  to  ensure  that  what  U  good  for 
the  corporation  is  above  all  goo<  for  the 
country. 

Exports  to  Communist  countries  (as  else- 
where) are  good  for  U.S.  Jobs,  pro  luctivlty. 
Income,  and  overall  economic  strer  fth. 

Imports  from  the  Communists  h€  p  satisfy 
consumer  demand,  meet  growing  leeds  for 
scarce  materials,  combat  inflation  and  fi- 
nance exports  to  those  countries.  U.  !.  invest- 
ments In  these  areas,  by  developing  -esources 
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handling  of  the  dramatic  and  traumatic 
8ovlet  piirchase  of  American  wheat,  have 
sparked  wide  and  open  reassessments  of  our 
Baat-West  trade. 

To  engage  or  not  to  engage  in  it  Is  not  the 
question.  This  trade  and  Investment  is  bene- 
ficial, and  can  be  more  so,  for  economic  pur- 
poses but  also  as  an  essential  part  of  East- 
West  foreign  policy.  The  real  issue  is  how  far 
we  should  go.  and  how  quickly,  in  releasing 
the  goods,  capital,  and  technology  the  Soviet 
Union  so  eagerly  seelts. 

Also,  how  far  we  should  go  In  expanding 
dependence  on  critical  materials  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  how  much  aid  to  give  through 
XJS.  credits  to  help  finance  Soviet  purchases 
of  VS.  capital  equipment,  and  how  much 
access  to  allow  Soviet  manufactured  goods  In 
the  US.  market. 

There  is  warranted  concern  over  the  ex- 
tent to  which  access  to  VS.  crops  and  equip- 
ment, particularly  with  easy  financing  terms, 
pernUts  the  Soviets  to  maintain  or  increase 
their  heavy  military  outlays. 

Expansion  of  East- West  trade  is  important 
to  peace,  but  we  should  have  no  Uluslons 
about  the  effect  of  closer  economic  relations 
on  the  political  and  military  decisions  of  a 
dictatorial  government  aggressively  ambi- 
tious In  its  foreign  policy. 

Nor  should  we  ninrture  any  illusions  about 
VS.  trade  controls  as  a  restraint  on  Soviet 
acquisition  of  needed  supplies  or  as  leverage 
to  get  Moscow  to  reform  its  treatment  of 
Soviet  citizens.  (We  should  exert  appropriate, 
carefully  calculated  efforts  to  persuade  Rus- 
sia to  modernize  its  morality,  not  Just  its 
economy.) 
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or  other  suppliers  with  legitimate  advan- 
tages over  U.S.  producers. 

And  International  rules  of  fair  competi- 
tion must  Include  enforceable  conunitments 
to  basic  labor  standards,  including  assurance 
the  standards  reflect  rising  productivity. 
Clear  rules 

Russia  and  other  cotintries  of  the  "Bast" 
have  played  by  Western  rules  when  these 
were  cltarly  established.  The  Russians  have 
marketed  diamonds  like  a  capitalist  cartel 
Their  purchaaa  of  »  fourth  of  the  U.S.  wbMt 
crop  at  low  prices  is  an  embarrassing  remind- 
er of  their  adaptablUty. 

East  is  East  and  West  is  West  (to  adapt 
KlpUng  to  another  context)  and  the  twain, 
haying  already  met,  should  get  better  ac- 
quainted culturally  and  more  closely  associ- 
ated economicaUy.  We  shoxUd  seek  to  foment 
a  new  revolution  among  the  Russian  peo- 
ple— a  revolution  of  rising  expectations.  A 
more  liberal  East-West  trade  policy  is  a 
major,  perhaps  the  best,  route — one  we 
should  travel  confidently  but  cautiously. 

Cok:  BimopEAir  Bttsinessxs  Chasko  Onlt 
WrLL-O'-THE-Wisp  PBorrrs 


and  raising  standards  of  living,  c^  stimu- 
late two-way  trade  if  the  Commu  lists  wlU 
let  it  happen. 

The  whole  process  of  East-West  rade  and 
Interdependence  is  essential  to  cc  iperation 
In  tackling  the  spectnun  of  world  iroblems 
not  least  the  need  to  prevent  war  nd  buUd 
a  durable  peace. 

Cautious  moves 

Knowing  what  we  know  about  sivlet  pol- 
icy, and  Justifiably  apprehensive  at:  >ut  what 
we  don't  know,  we  have  moved  c  lutlously 
m  relaxing  controls  over  U.S.  e:  ports  of 
goods,  capital,  and  know-how  to  aie  East 
bloc. 

Some  critics  in  the  adminlBtratl  )n.  Con 
gress,  business,  and  elsewhere  say  we  have 
not  been  cautious  enough.  Soviet    xJlicy  in 
the  Middle  East  war  of  1973.  and  n  »nt  VS. 


Factors  to  weigh. 
With  cautious  optimism,  we  should  vigor- 
ously pursue  opportunities  for  closer  trade 
and  other  contacts  with  the  Communists. 
But  the  degree  of  assistance  we  give  them  In 
financing  equipment  for  development  should 
be  weighed  against: 

1.  The  ability  of  these  countries  to  Invest 
more  of  their  own  capital. 

2.  The  need  for  these  U.S.  funds  for  de- 
velopment here  at  home. 

3.  The  Job  and  profit  opportunities  in  us- 
ing such  funds  for  development  projects  in 
countries  more  dependably  friendly  to  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  contracts  may  be 
lost  to  competing  Western  suppliers  for  lack 
of  attractive  U.S.  financing  terms. 

We  should  be  wary  of  m -founded  threats 
that  U.S.  faUure  to  provide  the  requested 
terms  will  mean  losing  contracts  to  competi- 
tors in  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  It  may 
in  some  cases,  but  it  may  not.  Among  other 
factors,  the  cup  of  West  European  and  Japa- 
nese capital  is  not  exactly  running  over. 

Many  Americans,  fearful  of  rising  competi- 
tion from  free -world  producers,  are  especially 
fearful  of  Communist  country  exports,  made 
by  low -wage  labor  and  under  a  system  that 
does  not  permit  foreign  examination  of  costs 
and  pricing  to  determine  whether  diunplng 
or  subsidy  has  taken  place. 

Raw  materials  from  these  countries  are 
most  welcome,  and  usually  accepted  duty- 
free. Tariffs  on  other  goods  are  high,  much 
higher  (except  for  Poland  and  Tugoslavia) 
than  the  treatment  accorded  non -Commu- 
nist suppliers. 

Normalizing  trade — charging  the  same 
tariffs  applied  to  the  rest  of  the  world — 
would  help  expand  imports  now  blocked  by 
high  duties. 

Long-term  posalbUitiet 
Soma   of   theae   Imports   wotild   poee   no 
problem  of  competition  for  U.S.  industry. 
Others,  however,  might.  But  such  poaslbil- 
Ities  are  more  long-term  than  immediate. 

In  any  event,  ways  must  be  found  to  pro- 
tect VS.  industries  against  unfair  competi- 
tion. Adjustment  policies  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect U.8.  workers  and  communities  unable  to 
cope  with  fair  competition  from  Communist 


(By  Oscar  E.  Boline) 

Over  the  past  20  years,  many  West  Euro- 
pean businessmen  have  heeded  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  call  of  East- West  trade. 

Soon  they  were  bogged  down  in  a  mire  of 
scanty  profits,  confusion,  disappointment, 
and  mounting  costs.  The  glitter  turned  out 
to  be  mica,  not  real  gold. 

Now  the  United  States  Is  being  tempted  by 
the  same  promise  of  El  Dorado.  It  too  may 
well  be  quickly  disillusioned. 

Back  In  1967,  Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev  prom- 
ised prosperity  to  aU  who  would  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  East  European  bloc. 
Every  European  country  except  Portugal  re- 
sponded eagerly,  often  pouring  public  funda 
into  East- West  promotion. 

Generalities  plentifrtl 

Agreements  full  of  generalities  about  big 
deals  and  peace  and  friendship  were  signed. 
Trade  promotion  offices  were  opened  In  both 
East  and  West  Europe.  Technical-exchange 
agreements  were  signed  and  joint  study 
groups  formed. 

At  that  time,  1958,  world  exports  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  were  almost  on  a  par  with  those 
to  Norway  and  Sweden.  That  is  ridiculously 
low  considering  the  350  mUllon  Soviet-bloo 
inhabitants  and  a  mere  12  million  in  the  two 
Scandinavian  countries. 

Even  by  1972  the  trade  drive  put  exports 
to  the  bloc  only  slightly  above  those  to  Nor- 
way and  Sweden. 

Increases  compared 

Dimng  the  last  five  years  exports  to  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  rose  74J3  percent,  in  step 
with  the  total  world  Increase,  while  those 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  rose  only  51.87  percent. 

The  West  Europeans'  expectation  fell  short 
because  they  overlooked  the  well-publlclMd 
economic  plans  and  faUed  to  study  the  alma 
of  the  bloc's  Conununlst  leaders.  Theae  plana 
rule  out  a  two-way  trade,  such  aa  West 
Europe  sought  and  needed  for  growth. 

Americans  who  look  for  two-way  trade  be- 
tween the  Soviet  bloc  and  this  country  are 
headed  for  even  greater  disappointment  than 
their  European  counterparts.  The  reason  is. 
this  country  has  few  of  the  tariff  and  trade 
barriers  West  Europeans  maintain  to  protect 
their  Industrial  base.  These  barriers  keep  out 
any  overflow  of  products  produced  by  the 
cheap,  controlled  labor  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Profits ,  not  economy 

On  the  other  hand,  for  Americana  content 
to  look  for  figures  showing  trade  expansion, 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  adverae  effects 
of  Eaat-West  trade  on  Americana'  jotM, 
Soviet-bloc  trade  will  be  juat  what  their 
economist  ordered. 

The  Communists  made  it  clear,  aa  current 
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five-year  plans  and  long-term  plans  were 
discussed  and  begun,  that  every  effort  would 
be  made  to  Improve  domestic  output  and 
build  a  strong  Industrial  base. 

How?  Western  firms  would  bring  multi- 
national operations  to  the  bloc.  In  theae,  the 
firms  contribute  their  latest  equipment,  tech- 
nology, markets,  etc.  The  Soviet-bloc  firms 
contribute  the  plants,  cheap  labor,  and  raw 
materials,  the  products  to  be  sold  almost 
exclusively  in  the  West. 

No  raw  materials 

The  Communist  Party  stressed  that  the 
bloc  must  not  become  an  exxx>rter  of  raw 
materials.  The  party  does  not  support  un- 
trammeled  trade.  And  free  trade  is  taboo. 

In  essence  the  party  expects  to  develop 
Eastern  Europe  into  an  Industrial  area  in 
which  Western  firms  can  manufactiire  for 
Western  markets,  profiting  from  chei^)  con- 
trolled labor,  fixed  prices,  and  abundant  raw 
materials. 

To  attract  Western  firms,  six  types  of 
"coc^>erative  agreements"  have  been  devised. 
Each  is  based  on  the  principle  of  maniifac- 
turlng  in  the  East  a  line,  or  components  of 
a  line,  of  products  now  manufactured  in  the 
West.  The  agreements  range  from  simple 
commission  work  to  Joint  ventures  in  third 
countries. 

Small-scale  industries 

In  1972  I  completed  a  study  on  these  ven- 
tures, which  by  then  had  surpassed  600.  For 
the  most  part  they  were  small-scale  opera- 
tions such  as  making  glassware,  or  relatively 
simple  operations  such  as  malrlng  fibers  and 
labor-intensive  apparel. 

Most  West  European  flnna  have  been  re- 
luctant to  accept  the  co(q>erative  offers.  A 
major  reason  Is  nationalistic  ties  and  their 
governments'  stress  on  preserving  the  indus- 
trial base. 

In  the  mld-1960's  Soviet-bloc  planners  told 
me  they  did  not  expect  much  from  Europeans 
In  developing  large-scale  industry.  Instead 
they  look  to  the  Americans.  Tliey  cited  the 
growing  nonstate  character  of  the  American 
firms,  claiming  they  look  only  for  profit  with 
no  regard  for  the  American  economy  and 
social  structure.  Time,  they  Insisted,  was  oa 
their  side. 

Lures  dangled 

The  disintegration  of  the  dollar  and  rising 
Western  European  production  costs  are  being 
used  by  the  Soviet-bloc  promoters  to  help 
attract  American  manufacturing. 

There  is  an  obstacle:  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  grant  to  the  Soviets,  and  some  other 
bloc  members,  most-favored-nation  (MFN) 
treatment  on  credit,  trade,  and  tariffs. 

The  Soviets  and  other  MFN  proponents  do 
not  publicly  state  how  really  essential  MFN 
is  to  the  Soviets.  Perhaps  they  feel  a  wave  of 
U.S.  domestic  protectionism  would  wash 
away  their  hopes. 

The  Kiev  tableware  and  hollowware  plants 
under  construction  In  the  Soviet  Union  are 
a  good  example  of  the  tactics  being  used  to 
obtain  MFN.  The  Soviet  request  for  bank 
credits  to  buy  American  tools  and  dies  to 
build  the  plants  had  the  open  support  of  top 
Washington  trade  officials.  They  enthusiasti- 
cally pointed  to  this  deal  as  one  that  would 
raise  the  standard  of  the  Russian  people,  as 
If  to  say  it  would  put  knives  and  forks  on  the 
tables  of  Russia. 

TKe  market:  United  States 

However,  after  the  multimllllon-doUar  deal 
to  equip  several  factories  had  been  completed 
and  financing  arranged  through  US.  banks, 
the  Soviet  official  who  handles  consumer- 
goods  exports  to  the  U.S.  told  me  100  percent 
of  the  output  was  earmarked  for  the  VS. 
domestic  market.  The  first  deliveries  were 
scheduled  for  1976. 

Incidentally,  the  dies  the  Russians  chose 
were  fdrmaklng  traditional  U-8.  lines.  Thus 
at  bicentennial  time,  gift  shops  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  selling  Paul  Revere  vases  stamped 
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"Made  In  the  UJSjSJI."  The  sale  will  be 
greatly  abetted  if  Congress  grants  MFN,  as 
President  Nixon  has  been  urging. 

The  net  result  to  the  American  economy: 
An  already  hard-pressed  domestic  Industry 
will  find  It  even  more  dlfllcult  to  exlst^^ 
Ironically  so,  via  tariff,  credit,  and  financial 
concessions  granted  In  the  name  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 


UKRAINIAN  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  WALSH 

or  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
first  term  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  have  been  made  aware  and  be- 
come very  concerned  about  the  plight  of 
thousands  of  Ulcralnlans  being  held  po- 
litical prisoners  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  people  are  being  tortured  and 
abused  solely  for  their  political  beliefs 
and  this  is  contrary  to  every  principle 
for  which  the  United  States  stands.  At 
the  request  of  a  Ukrainian  organization 
in  my  congressional  district  I  have 
written  to  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 
singer asking  him  to  use  his  bargaining 
position  with  Soviet  officials  to  seek  the 
rdMse  of  these  political  prisoners. 

The  letter  I  recently  received  from 
that  Ukrainian  organization  expresses 
their  plea  more  eloquently  than  I  can 
and  I  would  like  to  share  that  letter  with 
you: 

Ukbainiak  Conoress  Commhtze 

OF  Amebica,  Inc., 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  October  6,  1974. 
Hon.  WiixiAM  F.  Walsh, 
US.  Congressman,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DX3. 

Dkae  CowoaESSMAw  Wn-LiAM  Walsh:  We, 
the  undersigned  offlceia  of  the  Ukraiiiian 
Oongreas  Omnmittee  of  America  in  Syracuse. 
N.T.,  representing  several  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Ukrainian  origin  In  our  com- 
munity, appeal  to  you  to  intervene  with 
President  Ford  and  the  State  Department  on 
behalf  of  Ukrainian  political  prlsonera  who 
are  bart>aro\isly  treated  In  Soviet  jails  and 
concentration  camps. 

In  the  period  between  1970  and  1973  some 
600  Ukrainian  intellectuals,  young  men  and 
women,  were  arrested,  tried  in  secret  trials 
and  sentenced  to  har^  terms  of  imprison- 
ment for  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda." In  reality,  theae  young  men  and 
women  are  being  piuilshed  for  criticizing  the 
police  terror,  the  Ruaslfication  of  Ukraine 
and  the  violations  of  hximan  rights  as  de- 
fined by  the  VS.  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  Soviet  constitution. 
Tliey  are  sent  to  jails,  concentration  camps 
and  "psychiatric  waida"  beoaiise  of  their 
protests  against  the  suppression  of  national, 
lellglouB  and  cultural  rights  and  freedoms. 

Among  them  are  two  intellectuals,  Valen- 
tyn  MoroB.  38-year-old  Ukrainian  hist<»lan, 
and  Leonid  Plyushch,  3S-ye«r-old  Ukrainian 
mathematician,  who  are  reported  "near 
death"  from  starvation  and  administration 
of  dangerous  drugs! 

Since  July  1,  1974,  Valentyn  Moroz  has 
been  on  a  hunger  strike  In  Vladimir  Prison. 
He  has  stated  that  he  will  refuse  food  "untU 
death,"  unless  he  is  transferred  to  a  concen- 
tration camp! 

On  September  18,  1974.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  from  liotoaw  ttiat  the  Soviet 
authorities  Informed  Mrs.  Ralsa  Moroz,  his 
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wife,  that  her  husband  "was  alive"  although 
there  were  imconflrmed  reports  that  he  had 
died. 

Countless  organizations  and  oustandlng 
individuals  throughout  the  world,  Including 
a  substantial  number  of  leaders  of  American 
academic,  profeasloiial  and  labor  groups,  as 
weU  aa  many  U.S.  legislators  have  raised 
their  voices  In  defense  of  Valentyn  Moroa, 
and  demanded  bis  release. 

On  August  22,  the  Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr. 
of  Ohio,  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  a  reso- 
lution (S.  Bes.  392) ,  calling  on  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment to  expreaa  its  concern  for  "the 
safety  and  freedom  of  Valentyn  MoroE." 

We  appeal  to  you.  Sir,  to  join  Senator 
Taft  as  a  cosponscv  of  his  resolution,  or  to 
spaaaoT  your  own  resolution  calling  for  the 
Immediate  release  of  Valentyn  Moroz,  who 
has  been  sentenced  to  14  yecu-s  at  hard  labor, 
and  who  has  been  beaten  and  tortured  be- 
cause of  his  refusal  to  recant  his  critical 
views  of  the  Soviet  regime  in  Ukraine. 

We  ask  you.  Sir,  In  the  name  of  Justice 
and  humanity,  to  voice  your  concern  for 
Valentyn  Moroa  and  urge  our  government 
and  President  Ford  to  Intervene  for  his  re- 
lease. 

Our  government  has  agreed  to  provide 
huge  economical  and  technological  aid  to 
the  USSR.  In  return  we  should  ask  tt  to  at 
least  apply  humane  treatment  to  Ukrainian 
political  prisoners,  and  to  release  those,  Uke 
Valentyn  Moroz  and  Leonid  Plyushch,  who 
are  being  driven  to  insanity  and  slow  death. 

We  urge  you  again.  Sir,  to  Introduce  yoiu' 
resolution  for  the  release  of  Valentyn  Moroz 
and  Leonid  Plyushch.  Thank  you. 

For  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America: 

Dr.   8.   J.   Klxtfas, 

PresiAent. 
M.  Mtktttn, 

Secretary. 


DOCTOR  SUPPLY  PACES  THREAT- 
PART  in 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

OF   PENNBTXVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  Dr.  Robert  Lasher,  chief  of  surgi- 
cal staff  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  in  his 
opposition  to  the  termination  of  the  resi- 
dency program  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital.  I 
think  my  colleagues  may  be  interested 
in  two  articles  printed  in  the  October  30 
and  November  1. 1973,  editions  of  the  Erie 
Morning  News : 

Hospital  To  Challenge  on  Rebhsnct 
(By  Oeorge  Cantonl) 

St.  Vincent  Hospital  officials  plan  to  chal- 
lenge the  refusal  of  a  three-group  advisory 
committee  to  further  its  sanction  of  the  hos- 
pital's surgical  residency  program. 

The  surgical  residency  program  at  the  local 
hospital  was  discontinued  on  July  1,  1972, 
and,  after  two  appeals,  the  committee  has 
stlU  refused  sanction. 

"The  three-group  committee  has  never 
been  challenged  before,"  said  Dr.  Oary  Lyons, 
coordinator  of  surgical  education  at  St.  Vin- 
cent, "but  we  plan  to  challenge  it." 

Sr.  Mary  Margaret,  administrator  at  the 
hospital,  said  she  hopes  to  do  "whatever  can 
be  done  to  get  that  residency  program  back. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  we  want  to  get 
the  residency  program  back  as  quickly  and 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"The  surgical  residency  program  la  central 
to  the  hoqtltal's  needs  to  maintain  the  qual- 
ity of  physician  education  and  continued 
quaUty  of  medical  care."  she  aald. 
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The  residency  question  Is  o]  e  of  several 
Items  to  be  discussed  by  the  itate  medical 
board  when  It  meets  in  Erie  T  lursday  eve- 
ning at  Cannon's  Zurn  Hall  at    :30  p.m. 

Stressing  that  the  loss  of  sane  Ion  does  not 
reflect  ou  the  professional  ca  npetency  of 
the  hospital  staff,  the  commltt*  »  apparently 
feels  the  residency  program  doe  not  provide 
a  high  enough  level  of  "educal  lonal  experi- 
ence" for  the  trainee,  according  to  Dr.  Lyons. 
Dr.  Lyons  said  the  three-gri  up  commit- 
tee— ^made  up  of  representatives  at  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  A  nerlcan  Col- 
lege of  Surgery  and  the  Gradual  b  Committee 
on  Education  and  Surgery — dea  ded  the  hos- 
pital's surgical  residency  ppogri  m  was  defi- 
cient. 

After  the  three-group  comm  Ittee  turned 
down  the  hospital's  reappllc  ttlon  twice, 
Lyons  said  he  wrote  to  the  'ennsylvanla 
Board  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure. 

"It's  the  duty  of  the  state  mec  leal  board  to 
determine  if  the  program  ha^  merit,"  Dr. 
Lyons  said.  "We  don't  think  the  (three- 
group)  committee  has  the  legal  i  Ight  to  make 
that  Judgment.  They  should  se  ve  as  a  na- 
tional advisor." 

Instead.  Lyons  said,  the  Oradv  tte  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Surgery  "  leclded  they 
were  the  creditors  for  surgery  n  ildency  pro- 
grams." 

The  St.  Vincent  Hospital  offli  lal  said  the 
American  Medical  Association  "h  s  been  sym- 
pathetic to  the  residency  pro|  ram  at  St. 
Vincent,"  e^ecially  since  Dr.  B  jssell  Roth, 
a  staff  member  at  the  hosplta  and  presi- 
dent of  the  national  professions  body,  took 
up  the  cause  for  the  local  boepltM. 

"But  they  can't  impose  thela^ feelings  on 
another  group,  and  all  three  hfve  the  same 
amount  of  power  In  this  thlnj  "  Dr.  Lyons 
said. 

He  said  refusing  the  contlnii  ktlon  of  the 
local  hospital's  residency  progr  m  was  part 
of  a  systematic  plan  to  "gratl  lally  try  to 
eliminate  the  community  hospll  kl  from  hav- 
ing any  teaching  programs." 

"We  have  all  the  best  equlpm  nt  that  any 
medical  university  has,  but  we  all  a  have  clini- 
cal materials — patients.  We  may  not  have  all 
the  famous  researchers,  but  we  lave  the  pa- 
tients," the  hospital  official  said, 

"We  hope  to  establish  a  me  Ileal  educa- 
tion environment  in  this  area  w  ilch  will  at- 
tract young  medical  men.  Anc  we  have  a 
handsome  core  of  physicians  ^o  would  be 
good  teachers — g^lven  the  op 
Lyons  said. 

He  said  a  combined  reeldenc 
Erie  for  both  St.  Vincent  and 
provide  residents  with  more  U^^^.^,  ^^.„ 
programs  and   a  broader  rangif  of  medical 
problems.  j 

Without  the  residency  progre^n  Lyons  ob 
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The  national  advisory  review  committee  re- 
fused the  hospital's  apfjllcaUon  and  reappll- 
cationd  three  times. 

"But  during  that  two  and  one-half  year 
period  we  made  quite  a  few  changes  and  Im- 
provements." Dr.  Laaher  said,  "yet  we  con- 
tinued to  get  the  same  type  of  response  out 
of  Chicago." 

Dr.  Lasher  said  the  review  committees  have 
been  "Inconalstent"  in  appraising  of  the  hos- 
pital's ability  to  provide  adequate  medical 
education  programs. 

"The  review  committee  of  general  surgery 
said  our  education  program  was  not  ade- 
quate, but  the  review  committee  on  colon 
and  rectal  surgery — a  sub-specialty  of  our 
general  surgery  program — approved  a  new 
residence  program  In  the  tu-ea,"  Dr.  Laaher 
said. 

"Here  we  have  two  of  these  national  ad- 
visory committees — one  taking  a  residency 
program  away  and  the  other  giving  us  a  pro- 
gram." the  St.  Vincent  physician  said.  "It 
doesn't  make  sense. 

"Yet  there  Is  no  appeal  of  this  commit- 
tee's decision,"  Dr.  Lasher  said.  "We  can't 
sit  down  with  them  and  argue  points  that  are 
so  vague  we  can't  find  out  what  they  are 
talking  about." 

WUllam  H.  Ennls,  administrator  at  Hamot 
Medical  Center,  said  Hamot  officials  are  stay- 
ing out  of  the  controversy.  "We're  pretty  well 
secured,"  he  aald. 

Dr.  Lasher  apparently  disagrees  with  the 
Hamot  administrator,  saying,  "This  doesn't 
only  involve  St.  Vincent  Hospital  in  general 
surgery. 

"St.  Vincent  Ho^ltal  has  been  tr>-lng  to 
get  a  residency  In  Internal  medicine  for  yearB. 
and  all  we've  been  getting  is  a  big  runa- 
round."  Dr.  laaher  said.  He  said  Hamot  la 
getting  the  earns  runaround  In  Its  requests 
for  residency  programs  In  Internal  medicine 
and  family  practice. 

The  St.  Vincent  surgeon  said  the  two  hos- 
pitals have  Joint  residency  programs  m  ob- 
stetrlcs-gynecology,  urology  and  colon  and 
rectal  surgery. 

Dr.  Lasher  sees  the  "battle"  as  a  phUosoph- 
Ical  one  between  the  university  medical  set- 
up and  the  community  hospital  medical  edu- 
cation program.  "But  the  review  committee 
Is  basically  made  up  of  imlverslty  surgeons," 
he  said.  "This  Is  the  crux  of  the  situation. 
Sr.  Mary  Margaret,  St.  Vincent  admin- 
istrator, said,  "We  certainly  hope  the  need 
for  either  a  reinstatement  of  St.  Vincent's 
residency  program  or  a  Joint  residency  with 
Hamot  Is  a  matter  that  has  brought  com- 
munity supi>ort. 
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MR.  CRONIN  CALLS  FOR  POST 
OFFICE  REORGANIZATION 


StiBCKON  Hrrs  End  or  St.  \  incwsrr 
REsmsNcT   Program 
(By  George  Cantonl 

The  chief  of  surgical  staff  atast.  Vincent 
Hospital  said  officials  are  "golnglto  go  as  far 
as  we  can"  to  get  back  the  hoAltal's  resi- 
dency training  program  In  gen^^a  surgery. 

But  the  controversial  battleJ  challenging 
the  right  of  a  national  advisory  lody  to  pro- 
hibit a  medical  education  prof  ram  at  the 
hospital.  Is  apparenUy  going  t  be  fought 
without  support  from  Hamot  Me  leal  Center. 

Dr.  Robert  Lasher,  St.  VlncAit  surgeon, 
said  the  hospital  had  been  tryl%  since  1971 
to  convert  Its  three-year  reside  cy  program 
Into  a  four-year  program,  as  stl  >ulated  un- 
der recent  guidelines,  before  tti  nlng  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Mei  leal  Educa- 
tion and  Llcenstire  for  help  In  sa  Ing  its  pro- 
gram. —1     »       f 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

or   MAS8ACHt7SR-rS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  to 
you  today  on  a  subject  of  great  Impor- 
tance Lot  only  to  the  Fifth  District  of 
Massachusetts  but  to  all  the  American 
people— the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Un- 
fortunately, the  recent  reorganization  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  into  a  large  new 
private  corporation  did  not  solve  Its  prob- 
lems. Once  again,  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice needs  to  be  overhauled. 
.  During  the  last  week  of  August  I  vis- 
ited 15  towns  In  my  district  and  talked 
to  city  and  postal  officials  in  each.  I  lis- 
tened to  officials  in  Westford.  Groton. 
Pepperell,  North  Reading.  Wilmington. 


BlUerlca.  Lowell.  Lexington,  Bedford. 
Concord.  Acton,  Littleton,  Tewksbury, 
Dracut,  and  Lawrence.  For  example.  In 
one  town  I  discovered  that  10,000  ex- 
cise tax  bills  were  mailed  out,  and  a  few 
hours  later  5,000  were  returned  "Unde- 
llverable."  In  addition,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents did  not  receive  her  property  tax 
bill  until  2  days  before  it  was  due,  and  as 
a  result,  she  almost  lost  her  home.  Just 
recently  a  letter  came  to  my  office  from 
a  constituent  In  Acton,  who  registered 
and  Insured  a  letter  In  May  for  $3,000 
The  letter  was  lost  within  the  Acton  Post 
Office  and  never  even  left  the  building. 
This  constituent,  despite  the  many  let- 
ters he  has  written,  has  never  received 
his  $3,000  or  any  satisfaction  at  all  from 
the  poet  ofiBce. 

There  is  room  for  blame  in  many  areas 
of  the  postal  system.  However,  after  my 
interviews  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  Is  much  more  important  to  solve  the 
problems  than  to  aflx  blame.  I  found 
most  postal  employees  at  the  local  level 
giving  their  very  best  many  times  under 
very  trying  circumstances.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  disturbing  lack  of  pro- 
fessionalism in  the  upper  levels  of  the 
postal  system.  What  is  needed  are  fewer 
political  appointees  at  the  top  and  more 
postal  professionals,  not  businessmen, 
who  have  had  much  experience  at  the 
local  level.  Under  the  old  system  the 
Postmaster  General  was  a  political  ap- 
pointee with  postal  professionals  under 
him  that  got  the  work  done.  Now  we  have 
businessmen  as  the  political  appointees 
at  all  the  upper  management  levels  and 
no  postal  professionals,  and  the  work  Is 
not  getting  done. 

I  encountered  more  problems  when  the 
local  post  offices  were  controlled  by  a 
metropolitan  post  office — Boston.  In  this 
case — than  when  the  post  offices  were 
autonomous.  Perhaps,  this  could  be  an 
area  for  reform— more  locally  controlled 
post  offices. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  constantly 
In  the  public  eye,  and  one  mistake  can 
be  disastrous  despite  the  fact  that  their 
overall  record  may  be  much  better.  The 
public  always  remembers  the  problems 
and  takes  the  good  service  for  granted. 
I  am  submitting  a  report  to  the  UJB. 
Postal  Service  explaining  my  findings 
and  my  hope  that  reform  can  be 
promptly  and  successfully  instituted,  I 
thank  you  for  the  opportimlty  to  speak 
to  you  today  concerning  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 


SCRUBBERS — PACT     AND     FICTION 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Ut. 
Speaker,  the  U.S.  Constitution  guaran- 
tees freedom  of  speech,  and  this  right  Is 
one  that  I  have  frequently  had  reason 
to  appreciate.  Yet  under  the  name  of 
freedom  of  speech,  a  group  of  monopoly 
electric  power  suppliers  is  conducting  a 
campaign  to  discredit  the  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  protecting  the  public  from 
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harmful  air  pollution.  They  are  conduct- 
ing this  campaign  with  the  money  they 
have  received  from  their  captive  cus- 
tomers, and  using  their  money  against 
the  overall  best  interests  of  their  cus- 
tomers. I  do  not  think  that  their  right 
to  conduct  this  type  of  campaign  should 
be  abridged,  but  their  use  of  quasi-public 
funds  should  certainly  be  restricted.  I 
consider  the  advertising  barrage  of  the 
Amencan  Electric  Power  System  an 
offensive,  political,  propaganda  campaign 
that  adds  nothing  to  the  real  efforts  to 
meet  energy  needs  without  Impairing  the 
health  of  humans. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  Industry  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
emission  standards  are  not  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  health.  But  new  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  the  standards  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health. 
Increased  electric  power  production  will 
have  to  be  a  priority  second  to  protecting 
the  public  health,  and  this  limitation  will 
require  a  greater  amount  of  energy 
conservation. 

Those  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
EPA's  standards  are  necessary  should 
read  the  ever-increasing  literature  on 
health  effects  of  air  pollution.  The  "Re- 
port to  the  Task  Force  on  Conservation 
and  Fuel  Supply,"  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  on 
Conservation  of  Energy  for  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  Is  one  such  re- 
port. I  quote  from  that  paper: 

In  summary,  present  rough  cstiinates  con- 
clude that  substantial  exosss  adverse  health 
vBecta  can  be  expected  each  year  V  tUmdardt 
are  not  met:  thousands  of  premature  deaths, 
millions  of  days  of  Ulnass  among  susceptible 
segments  of  the  population,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  needless  acute  lower  respiratory 
Illnesses  In  otherwise  healthy  children  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  chronic  respiratory 
disorders  among  adults.  (Emphasis  added.) 

If  these  adverse  health  effects,  which 
I  consider  an  unacceptable  level  of  vio- 
lence to  inflict  upon  the  American  people, 
are  to  be  averted,  the  sulfur  oxide  and 
particulate  emissions  must  be  sharply 
curtailed.  The  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  concluded  that  flue 
gas  desulfuiizatlon  systems  must  be  in- 
stalled in  some  plants  in  order  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  the  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards. 

Tlie  American  Electric  Power  System 
recently  claimed  that — 

Plue  gas  desulfurluttlon  has  not  been 
demonstrated  to  be  a  method  of  sulfur- 
dlozlde  control  presently  available  for  Im- 
plementation by  Electric  Utilities. 

This  claim  was  reportedly  taken  from 
a  hearing  examiners'  report  before  the 
Ohio  State  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  basic  frame  of  reference  for 
that  finding,  which  was  one  of  26  by  the 
Ohio  hearing  examiners,  was  that  there 
were  other  available  means  to  meet  the 
Federal  ambient  air  quality  standards. 
The  repOTt.  limited  as  it  was,  still  did  not 
contend  that  the  standards  should  not 
be  met.  In  fact,  they  found  the  opposite; 
the  standards  should  be  met. 

The  EPA,  it  should  be  noted,  does  not 
contend  that  flue  gas  desulfurization 
technology,  or  scrubbers,  need  to  be  in- 
stalled where  the  standards  can  be  met 
by  alternative  means.  They  have  con- 
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tended,  with  ample  evidence  to  support 
their  position,  that  flue  gas  desulfuriza- 
tion technology,  when  and  where  needed, 
should  be  Installed.  The  conclusion  of  the 
EPA  is  worth  note  at  this  time: 

Based  on  flue  gas  desulftxrlzatlon  operating 
experience  to  date,  the  availability  of  com- 
mercial methods  to  treat  sludge  wastes,  and 
the  rapidly  growing  commitment  to  utility 
companies  to  install  POO,  no  other  conclu- 
sion can  be  reached  than  that  flue  gas  de- 
sulfurization systems  are  available  and  can 
be  used  to  continuously,  reliably,  and  effec- 
tively control  sulfur  oxide  emissions  from 
power  plants. 

This  conclusion  is  taken  from  a  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  report, 
"Flue  Oas  Desulfurization,"  which  was 
published  this  last  September.  Because  I 
believe  this  Important  issue  should  not 
be  distorted  by  a  media  propaganda  cam- 
paign. I  insert  the  Introduction  from  this 
EPA  report  in  the  Record. 

The  excerpts  from  the  EPA  report 
follow: 

Flux  Oas  Desttltubizatiom — ^Installations 

Ain>   Opxkationb 

nmoDUcnoN 

From  October  18  to  November  3,  1973,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  held  a  na- 
tional public  hearing  in  the  Washington. 
D.C.  area  to  review  the  status  oif  power  plant 
compliance  with  sulfur  oalde  (SO,)  air 
pollution  emission  limitations.  Regulations 
limiting  emissions  of  SO,  have  been  Imposed 
because  excess  quantities  of  SOz  seriously 
affect  hnman  health  through  Increased  In- 
ddenees  of  respiratory  disease  and  damage 
many  types  <a  materials.  The  national  hear- 
ing was  called  because  power  plants  are  the 
largest  source  of  SO,  emissions  In  the  U.S.. 
because  large  numbers  of  power  plants  were 
not  yet  In  compliance  with  SO,  emission 
llmltatlonB.  and  because.  In  most  cases,  only 
1^  years  remained  under  the  established 
Implementation  plans  for  these  plants  to 
achieve  oompUance. 

During  the  hearing,  testimony  was  taken 
from  some  60  wltnessee  representing  electric 
utilities,  trade  associations,  vendors  of  pol- 
lution control  equipment,  and  other  inter- 
ested groups  and  Individuals.  It  was  gen- 
erally agreed  by  these  wltneeses  that  flue 
gas  desullUTlzation  (FOD)  technology  must 
be  installed  on  large  numbers  of  power 
plants  If  SOx  emission  reqtilrements  adopted 
pursuant  to  the  dean  Air  Act  are  to  be  met 
in  the  1970's.  Supplies  of  low-sulfur  fuels 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  Inadequate  to 
provide  the  sole  means  of  compliance 

It  was  also  generally  agreed  to  the  hearing 
that  FOD  systems,  when  operating  properly, 
would  reduce  SO,  emissions  by  86  to  90%, 
the  levels  required  by  most  states.  Questions 
were,  however,  raised  by  many  utllltlee  as 
to  whether  FOD  systems  could  be  made  to 
operate  reliably  and  as  to  whether  an  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  method  existed  to 
dispose  of  the  sludge  produced  by  some  types 
of  POD  systems. 

After  ooQsldering  the  teetimony.  the  hear- 
ing panrt  found  that  the  pioblems  allegedly 
affecting  POD  reliability  could  be,  and  bad 
been,  solved  at  one  plant  or  another,  and 
that  reliability  was  sufficiently  demonstrated 
to  warrant  widespread  oommltments  by 
utUitles  to  FOD  systems  at  coal-€md  oU- 
flred  power  plants.  The  panel  recommended 
that  EPA  create  an  incentive  for  such  oom- 
mltments by  vigorously  enforcing  reasonable 
schedules  to  comply  with  sulfur  oxide  emis- 
sion limits.  The  panel  additionally  found 
that  technology  was  available  to  reclaim 
sludge  waste  as  landfill  and  that  regenerable 
systems  that  do  not  produce  any  appreciable 
waste  were  avaUable  for  use  where  throw- 
away  systems  could  not  be  used. 
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At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  there  were  44 
PGD  systems  either  In  operation,  under  con- 
struction, or  being  planned  by  23  utilities  at 
26  plants.  Only  10  of  these  systems  were 
operational,  16  under  construction,  and  18 
planned;  8  of  those  iinder  construction  were 
projected  to  start  up  by  the  end  of  1974. 

rCD    INSTALLATION    STATUS 

Nearly  l  year  has  elapsed  since  the  public 
hearing  and  it  Is  appropriate  to  review  the 
present  status  of  FOD  installation  as  an 
Indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  bearing 
and  EPA's  follow-up  program  and  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  continued  vaUdlty  of  the 
hearing  panel's  conclusions. 

The  data  covering  the  present  status  of 
FOD  installations  follows  in  Tables  I  through 
V.  The  total  number  of  P'OD  units  opera- 
tional, under  construction,  or  otherwise  com- 
mitted to  has  more  than  doubled  over  this 
year — to  93  systems  at  51  plants  by  39  utili- 
ties. The  number  of  iinlts  now  on-line  has 
jumped  to  19,  and  three  additional  systems 
are  scheduled  to  start-up  by  December.  In 
addition  to  the  19  operating  units,  14  are 
now  being  constructed,  and  electric  utilities 
have  decided  to  Install  60  raore  systems.  Ckjn- 
tracts  have  already  been  awarded  for  17  of 
these  60  planned  units;  letters  of  Intent 
have  been  signed  for  4;  bids  are  being  taken 
for  7;  engineering  studies  are  imderway  for 
17;  and  preliminary  plans  are  continuing  for 
16. 

The  bulk  of  the  93  units  will  have  started- 
up  by  the  end  of  1977.  Aside  from  the  19 
operating  iinlts  and  the  3  units  scheduled 
to  start-up  this  year,  companies  are  project- 
ing start-up  dates  of  1975  for  10  units,  1976 
for  12  units,  and  1977  for  19  more.  The  re- 
maining 30  desulfiirizatlon  systems  wUl  be- 
gin operation  in  1978  or  1979.  or  have  un- 
known start-up  dates.  Many  of  these  93 
units  are  associated  with  new  plants  (47) 
and  their  installation  is  tied  to  the  start-up 
dates  of  the  plants. 

FC3>    OPKBATZNO    EXPEXIENCX 

Recent  operating  experience  with  POD 
systems  has  demonstrated  increasingly  high 
reliability  factors  with  the  elimination  of  the 
problems  that  plagued  many  of  the  early 
systems.  Increasingly  higher  reliability 
(aTallablllty  to  the  boUer)  factors  eire  seen 
both  for  those  units  recently  started-up  and 
for  those  units  with  longer  operating  ex- 
perience. Several  of  these  units  showing  high 
avallabUlty  factors  for  several  months  can 
t)e  characterized  as  very  successful;  other 
units,  which  are  yet  In  experimental  stages 
or  still  undergoing  shakedown  and/or  ad- 
justment, are  also  evidencing  Increasingly 
reliable  performance.  Only  one  type  of  POD 
system  has  proven  too  troublesome  to  war- 
rant fiirther  Installations. 

Many  problems  have,  of  course,  been  ex- 
perienced with  PGD  system  operation,  par- 
ticularly with  earlier  installations.  Efforts 
to  resolve  these  problems  have  naturally 
lead  to  improvements  in  system  design  and 
operation  and  to  subsequent  Improvements 
in  reliability.  This  clear  trend  to  highly  re- 
liable, long-term  FOD  operation  Is  best  Ulus- 
trated  by  reviewing  the  experience  at  each  of 
the  operating  units. 

Two  of  the  earlier  POD  Installations,  a  lime 
scrubbing  system  and  a  magnesium  oxide 
system,  can  be  characterlzea  as  very  success- 
ful by  their  recently  demonstrated  reliabili- 
ties. Louisville  Oas  and  Electric  Company's 
(LO&E)  lime  scrubbing  system  installed  on 
Its  Paddy's  Rxm  No.  6  station  started-up  In 
April  1973  and  operated  until  October  1973 
at  70%  availability  to  the  boiler;  >  from  Octo- 
ber until   shutdown  In  December  1973.  avall- 


*Thl8  i^rU  to  October  1973  avaOablltty 
factor  must  be  viewed  with  caution  since 
the  boiler  was  down  much  of  this  time  and 
the  POD  system,  while  available  to  the  boUer. 
was  run  only  intermittently. 
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ability  was  greater  than  90S.  Because  Pad- 
day's  Run  No.  6  is  a  p4  ^-load  boiler, 
the  boiler,  and  consequent!  '  the  scrubber, 
was  shutdown  In  December  t  scauoe  of  a  low 
demand  for  electricity.  Inc  eased  demand 
caused  LO&E  to  restart  the  b  tiler,  controlled 
by  the  FQD  system.  In  July  1974.  Since  the 
recent  start-up,  the  unit  has  been  operating 
at  100%  avaUablUty,  burninj  3%  sulfur  coal 
with  an  SO,  removal  efll  leney  of  90%. 
Early  problems  with  this  clq  ed-loop  system, 
which  were  minor  and  mecbi  nlcal  In  nature, 
have  been  solved.  This  com  nny  la  so  con- 
vinced of  the  workability  of  its  system, 
which  has  operated  for  6  ;  aonths  at  over 
90%  reliability,  that  It  is  C  mmlted  to  the 
installation  of  similar  coni  -ol  systems  on 
several  additional  boilers. 

A    recently    completed    2^  ear    FOD    test 
project  conducted  by  the  Bos  jn  Edison  Com- 
pany at  its  oU-burmng  My  tic  station   has 
also  been  successful.  Sine*  s  art-up  In  April 
1973,    this    160-megawatt    n  kgnealum-ozlde 
scrubber,  which  Is  a  regeners  >le  system  pro- 
ducing sulfuric  acid  as  a  by-]  roduct,  has  ex- 
perienced most  of  the  typU  U  process  and 
mechsmlcal  problems.  During  the  first  year 
of    operation,    Chemlco,    the 
stantly  worked  on  and  correc 
lems.    Over    this    period,    the 
available  to  the  boiler  only  17 
Efficiency,    however,    indica 
oxide  removal  using  20%  vir_ 
oxide  and  80  %  regenerated  ma| 
Beginning  In  June  of  1973,  rel 
reached  68%,  but  declined  slo 

December  due  to  deterioration        -.— r 

ment  from  erosion  and  corrosldn.  The  prob- 
lems occurring  pointed  out  thefneed  to  care- 
fully control  the  chemistry  o^  the  system, 
and  in  January  and  Februarja  of  1974,  the 
company  and   the   vendor  extensively  over 
hauled  the  system.  By  March  t&e  system  was 
87%  avaUable  to  the  boiler.  A 
ures    recently    obtained    were 
May — 67%,  and  June — 80% 
availability  figures  shown,  th( 
shutdown  as  scheduled  beca 
test   period   was  completed, 
seems  generally  satlsAed  with 
and  reliability  of  Its  Mag-Ox  s 
has  been  quoted  as  calling  it  ' 
nology  for  our  particular  pu 
still  considering  whether  it  \. 

gas  scrubbing  systems  on  Its 

Several  of  the  more  recently  :  istalled  units 
have  demonstrated  very  hi  h  reliability 
factors  for  several  months  md  are  not 
troubled  with  many  of  the  p  oblems  expe- 
rienced at  some  of  the  earlier  Installations. 
One  of  these  successful  units Js  a  32-mega- 
watt  double  alkali  system  lesigned  and 
operated  by  General  Motors  it  its  Parma 
Chevy  Transmission  plant  i  Cleveland. 
With  an  SO,  removal  efflcienc  of  98%,  the 
system  has  been  available  to  tt  >  boiler  lOO% 
of  operating  time  In  Jur.e,  Jul  ,  and  August 
1974.  AvaUabillty  at  start-up  In  AprU  was 
87<:r,  but  the  scrubber  was  shU  down  for  the 
month  of  May  because  oi  unexpected 
pluggage  by  calcium  carbona  »  deposits  in 
the  overflow  line  between  the  c  ^rlflers  and  In 
the  line  from  one  of  the  clarlfl  rs  to  the  mix 
tanks;  this  subsequently  ca)  sed  overflow 
into  the  scrubber.  This  probK  n  was  solved 
during  shutdown  by  using  a  polymeric 
flocculating  agent  to  Improve  settleablUty 
and  by  withdrawing  sludge  from  the  clarlfler 
more  frequently.  The  scrubber  las  operated 
continuously  since  May  29  exo  pt  for  brief, 
non-scrubber  related  shutdowi  j. 

Two  other  companies,  whlcl  started -up 
their  scrubbing  units  Ute  In  1  173,  are  also 
showing  good  performance.  At;  sona  Public 
Service  Co.  (APS)  started-up  1  s  116-mega- 
watt   limestone   scrubber   desl(  oed 
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search-Cottrell  In  December  1973.  This  2- 
module  scrubber  averaged  89%  availability 
for  the  7  months  from  January  through  July 
1974;  module  A  (SO,  and  particulate  scrub- 
bing) avaUablllty  was  92%  and  module  B 
(particulate  scrubbing  only)  avaUablUty  was 
877i>-  Downtime  was  used  to  correct  wiring, 
meter  calibration,  reheater  vibration,  and  In- 
strumentation problems  and  to  repair  leaks, 
packing  glands,  and  reheater  tube  bundles. 
Acid  condensation  on  the  reheater  tubes  was 
solved  by  proper  Insulation,  and  cross  baffles 
installed  at  the  Inlet  stopped  reheater  vibra- 
tion. System  availability  climbed  to  93%  in 
August  after  these  problems  were  solved,  and 
module  A  alone  showed  an  availability  fac- 
tor of  98%.  SO,  removal  efflclency  remained 
at  about  92%. 

Southern  California  Edison  (SCE)  started- 
up  their  leo-megawatt  experimental  lime 
scrubber  In  November  1973  on  their  Mohave 
unit  No.  2.  The  system  was  designed  by  the 
company  in  conjunction  with  Steams-Roger 
and  SCE  has  taken  over  as  the  operating 
agent.  This  lime  scrubber  U  half  of  a  tvro- 
part  experimental  program  that  the  company 
win  use  to  decide  whether  It  will  use  a  Ume 
or  limestone  system  at  Its  Mohave  station. 
A  160-megawatt  vertical  limestone  system 
designed  by  Universal  Oil  Products  Is  now 
being  constructed  on  Mohave  No.  1  and  re- 
sults from  this  unit  will  be  compared  to 
experience  with  the  Mohave  No.  2  lime 
scrubber.  The  limestone  system  was  sched- 
uled to  start-up  In  January  1974  In  order  to 
parallel  experience  at  No.  2,  but  extensive 
unrelated  fire  damge  has  delaved  start-up 
at  least  until  October  1974. 

The  formal  test  program  for  Mohave  No.  2 
began  on  January  16.  1974,  and  the  hort- 
Bontal  absorber  has  to  date  operated  con- 
tinuously at  84%  availability  to  the  boiler. 
Operating  experience  at  some  of  the  ear- 
Uaet  units,  notably  those  boUer  Injection 
type  units  at  Kansas  Power  and  Light's  Law- 
rence station  and  Kansas  City  Power  and 
Light's  Hawthorne  station,  has  not  been  sat- 
isfactory. Both  of  these  companies  experi- 
mented with  two  limestone  boiler  Injection 
systems  using  3.5%  sulfur  coaL  Problems 
with  this  type  of  system  included  corrosion, 
plugging,  scaling,  settling,  and  reheater/ 
demister  dUBcultlse,  and  proved  substantially 
man  difficult  than  those  found  with  tail- 
end  type  FQD  systems.  The  companies  have 
decided  to  convert  their  scrubbers  to  tail-end 
scrubbing  with  limestone  and  EPA  knows  of 
no  plans  for  additional  units  of  the  boiler 
injection  type. 

Kansas  City  Power  and  Light  has  already 
converted  its  Hawthorne  No.  4  100-megawatt 
scrubber  to  taU-end,  and  seems  to  have 
eliminated  many  of  the  problems  it  experi- 
enced with  injection.  A  few  problems  remain 
with  the  recirculation  system  but  modlflca- 
tions  are  expected  to  solve  these  problems. 
Combustion  Engineering  says  that  the  tall- 
end  system  has  operated  since  February  1974 
with  no  major  problems,  although  the  de- 
mister  must  be  cleaned  by  hand  during  boiler 
downtime. 

Varying  degrees  of  success  are  being  ob- 
tained with  the  rest  of  the  scrubbing  units 
now  operating.  In  many  cases  the  units  have 
not  been  on-line  long  enough  to  fully  evalu- 
ate their  performance.  From  the  limestone 
systems  that  could  be  termed  less  successful 
to  date  than  Arizona  Public  Service's  ChcHIa 
Installation,  several  crucial  operating  prob- 
lems have  been  resolved.  Kansas  City  Power 
and  Light,  for  instance,  installed  an  830- 
megawatt  system  at  LaOynge  No.  l  that 
started  up  in  June  1973.  Proper  design  and 
operation  of  this  unit  Is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  it  must  remove  large  amoiints  of 
both  particulate  and  SO,  that  reeult  from 
the  burning  of  txyti  having  especially  high 
■utfur  and  ash  contents.  In  addition,  this 
system  was  built  without  any  means  to  by- 


pass the  scrubber.'  Its  Initial  problems  are 
nearly  all  attributable  to  poor  pH  control 
further  emphasizing  the  Importance  of  pr(x>-' 
er  control  of  system  chemistry  tot  lime  and 
limestone  systems. 

The  City  of  Key  West,  operating  a  87- 
megawatt  scrubber  that  coUeots  both  par- 
tlciUates  and  SO,,  has  found  that  one  of  Its 
major  problems  Is  controlling  dust  from  its 
unique  coral  grinding  system. 

The  2-8crubber  system  at  Commonwealth 
Bdlsons  Win  County  station,  started-un  in 
PW)ruary  i»73.  ahoired  rather  poor  anOl- 
ablllty  factors  due  to  many  problems  in  the 
first  a  years  of  operation.  Scrubber  B  was 
shutdown  in  AprU  1973  for  internal  modifi- 
cations, but  scrubber  A  has  shown  marked 
Improvement  recently.  AvallablUty  was  73% 
In  AprU  of  this  year  and  98%  in  IkCay  A 
plugged  venturl  throat  caused  some  down- 
time in  June,  but  foUowing  repairs,  the  tmtt 
operated  at  96%  avaUabUity  in  July  and  91  % 
in  August.  Although  Commonwealth  Edison 
has  experienced  many  problems  at  Will 
County,  recent  operation  shows  good  signs 
for  reliable  long-term  operation. 

Experience  at  operating  lime-scrubbing 
systems  other  than  the  successful  perfcam- 
ance  at  LO&E's  Paddy's  Run  unit  and  Soutb- 
em  California  Edison's  Mohave  unit,  cannot 
be  fuUy  assessed  at  thU  thme.  Duquesne 
Light's  Phillips  410-megawatt  scrubber,  on- 
line only  for  a  few  months,  has  achieved 
avaUabUlty  factors  for  modules  1  and  4 
which  were  better  than  70%  from  start-up 
throtigh  June.  Duquesne  is  presently  c<»- 
centrating  the  load  on  these  two  modules 
and  plans  to  place  the  full  plant  capecl^ 
on  all  4  modules  in  the  future. 

Dairyland  Power  Coop,  has  been  ruzmlng 
its  Alma  Ume-injectlon  unit  since  August 

1971,  but  only  as  a  research  system.  Short 
test  runs  at  90%  avaUablllty  have  ben  con- 
ducted, but  no  longer  runs  have  been  con- 
ducted  from  which  reliabUlty  might  be  ad- 
duced. 

KPA  Is  funding  a  30-megawatt  reaearefa 
unit  betag  <^)erated  by  TVA  on  its  Shawnee 
No.  10  boiler.  It  is  designed  to  use  lime,  lime- 
stone, sodium  carbonate,  ot  air/water  as  the 
scrubbing  medium  and  has  been  operating 
under   experimental   conditions  since  April 

1972.  There  are  3  different  types  of  scrubbing 
systems  operating  in  parallel  that  aie  stUl 
being  evaluated  imder  a  variety  of  operation- 
al modes. 

Aside  from  Boston  Edison's  successftU  Mys- 
tic unit,  only  one  other  magnesium-oxide 
system  is  now  in  operation.  This  100-mega- 
watt scrubber,  also  designed  by  Chemlco,  Is 
being  operated  by  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Company  at  Dlckerson  No.  3.  Start-up  took 
place  in  September  1973,  but  full  operation 
was  not  begun  untu  July  1974  when  the  re- 
generation racllity  became  avaUable.  This 
system  represents  the  first  large-scale  appU- 
cation  of  the  magnesium-oxide  process  to  a 
coal -fired  boUer. 

niinols  Power  Company  has  at  its  Wood 
River  station  the  only  catalytic  oxidation 
system  operating  in  the  U.S.  The  110-mega- 
watt  scrubber  designed  by  Monsanto  started- 
up  in  Sepember  1972  and  was  accepted  from 
the  vendor  after  completion  of  testing  in 
July  1973.  Mechanical  difflciUtles  experienced 
diirlng  shakedown  called  for  modifications 
which  are  now  nearly  complete.  The  scrubber 
Is  scheduled  to  start-up  for  continued  opera- 
tion this  month. 

The  Nevada  Power  Company  Is  now  testing 
two  aqueous  sodium  base  scrubbers  at  its 
Reld   Gardner  station  and   wlU  start-ap  a 


*As  recognlasd  by  the  national  hearing 
panel,  bypass  systems  should  be  InstaUed  on 
scrubbing  systems  to  make  it  easier  to  re- 
pair and  adjust  the  system  and  to  snsure 
that  generating  capacity  Is  not  lost  during 
possible  malfunction. 
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third  unit  there  next  year.  Tba  130-iiMgawatt 
units  have  only  Ijeen  on-Une  for  a  short  time 
but  exceUent  test  results  have  allready  been 
cited  and  performance  seems  promising. 
SLVSGH  DisroaAi. 

It  is  recognized  that  large  quantities  of 
semi-solid  sludge  are  produced  by  lime  and 
Umeetone  scrubbing  systems  and  that  this 
sludge  must  t)e  earefuUy  dispoaed  of  to 
avoid  any  adverse  Impact  on  the  envtroc- 
ment.  EPA  does  not  «tow  aludg*  dispoaal  as 
an  insurmountable  problem,  however,  since 
disposal  methods  are  now  offered  oommer- 
claUy  that  treat  sludge  In  an  environmental- 
ly acceptable  manner.  Wet  sludge  can  be 
hardened  (fixated)  through  chamlnal  reac- 
tions to  form  a  dry.  s<dld.  largely  Inert  mate- 
rial or  It  can  be  ponded. 

Although  fixation  technologies  are  offered 
commerctaUy,  many  compmaita  have  been 
teo^orarUy  ponding  sludge  while  concen- 
trating on  improving  reliabilities  of  their 
FOD  systems.  Now  that  scrubber  operating 
problems  are  being  solved  and  ^stem  reUa- 
billties  are  improving,  more  sludge  ts  being 
generated  by  Ume/llmeetone  units  and  utU- 
itles  are  beginning  to  focus  more  attention 
on  techniques  for  disposing  of  sludge.  For 
example,  fuU-scale  sludge  fixation  Is  now 
underway  at  at  least  two  UJB.  power  plants. 
Commonwealth  Edison  fixates  sludge  from  its 
WiU  County  scrubber  and  stores  the  product 
on-site.  The  company  plana  to  ultimately  dis- 
pose of  the  sludge  in  an  off -site  ifttirtfii;  area. 
Duquesne  Light  Is  now  ifr^t^ng  sludge  from 
three  boilers  at  the  FhUllp^  plant.  TiUs  fix- 
ated sludge  Is  temporarUy  stored  In  on-site 
ponds,  then  hauled  to  off -site  lined  ponds  for 
disposal.  It  is  lUtimately  planned  to  dispose 
of  tills  fixated  sludge  In  unllned  ravines.  In 
addition,  a  prototype  faculty  at  Southern 
California  Edison's  Mohave  stations  fixates 
the  sludge,  discharging  part  of  the  treated 
sludge  to  a  concrete-line  disposal  site.  The 
remaining  sludge  ia  used  to  manyf  acture  ag- 
gregate peUets  which  can  be  used  as  a  con- 
crete admixture. 

ChemlcaUy  fixated  sludge  has  several  uses, 
the  most  Important  of  which  is  landflU.  Nu- 
merous landfiU  sites  are  avaUable  in  the 
U.S.,  especlaUy  in  areas  where  coal  has  l>een 
strip-mined.  Fixated  sludge  can  be  used  to 
restore  such  land  to  its  odglnal  ocmdltlon. 
Limited  use  Is  possible  in  such  other  ap- 
plications as  roadbase. 

Wet  sludge  can  also  be  ponded,  and  where 
leaching  into  ground  or  surface  water  is 
feared,  ponds  can  be  lined  with  ai^  imperme- 
able liner  or  constructed  with  a  drainage  sys- 
tem to  collect  and  isolate  any  leachate. 

Sludge  disposal  problems  occur,  however, 
only  with  Ume  and  limestone  scrubbing  sys- 
tems. Where  disposal  of  such  sludges  Is  im- 
practical because  of  geographic  location, 
space  avaUablUty.  or  other  considerations,  al- 
ternative POD  systems  can  be  used.  Regener- 
able  systems,  such  as  magneoium-ozlde.  cata- 
lytic oxidation,  and  Wellman-Lom  processes, 
do  not  produce  sludge.  Rather,  these  systems 
regenerate  the  scrubbing  agent  and  produce 
such  valuable  materials  as  siUfurlc  acid  and 
elemental  sulfur. 

SmCMAKT  AMD  CONCLUBIOMa 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  major  increase 
(over  100%)  in  the  commitment  of  utilities 
to  the  Installation  of  FQD  eontrols.  While 
the  commitment  to  control  M.OOO  megawatts 
of  generating  capcMslty  is  sWl  abort  of  the 
need,*  it  repraeents  a  rapidly  growing  ateept- 
anoe  by  utUitles  of  the  need  for  and  wot^- 
abiUty  of  FQD  oontrols. 


*In  the  national  hearing  panel's  report, 
EPA  estimated  that  to  meet  primary  ambient 
air  quality  standards  and  new  esoree  per- 
formance standards  through  1060  the  use  of 
some  90,000  megawatta  of  FOD  control  would 
be  required. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

While  a  few  utiUtles  continue  to  argue  that 
FQD  eystems  have  not  yet  demonstrated  re- 
liable opera^qn.  actual  experience  over  the 
past  few  months  clearly  refutes  these  cuams. 
Experiences  at  LoulsviUe  Qas  and  Electric, 
Arlaona  Public  Service,  and  Southf^a  Call- 
fomla  Edison  are  iUustraUve.  LQ&E's  Paddy's 
Run  unit  has  been  available  to  the  boiler  for 
a  total  of  6  months  at  weU  over  90%  reliabU- 
lty. APS's  Cholla  unit  has  iterated  continu- 
ously for  8  months  with  a  rellabUity  of  90% 
or  better,  and  SCE's  Mohave  unit  has  oper- 
ated oootinuously  from  January  to  Septem- 
ber 1974  at  84%  rellabiUty. 
.  Based  on  FOD  (qwtatli^  experience  to  date, 
the  availability  of  commercial  methods  to 
treat  sludge  wastes,  and  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing commitmei);t  of  uUUty  companies  ^  In- 
staU  FQD,  n6'  other  conclusion  can  be 
reached  than  ttai.t  fltie  gas  rssulfurlsgation 
systems  are  available  and  can  be  used  to 
oontlnuously.  reliably,  and  effectively  con- 
trol sulfur  oxide  emissions  from,  power  plants. 


DOCTOR  SUPPLY  FACES  THREAT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

or  nanrsTx.vAiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aEFRSBENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  October  S.  1974 

Mr.  VIGORrro.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Erie 
communis  faces  a  medical  problem  that 
grows  more  serious  d£dly.  Immediately, 
Erie  faces  a  severe  sliortage  of  general 
practice  physicians.  Ultimately,  It  faces  a 
complete  downgrading  of  medical  care. 
This  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved 
by  building  new  hospital  wings,  renovat- 
ing old  (me«,  or  by  mouthing  sweet- 
sounding  bat  insincere  platitudes.  Only 
the  total  cooperation  of  Erie's  entire 
medical  community  and  the  Intelligent 
awareness  of  area  citizens  can  begin  to 
cope  with  this  increaalhgly  critical 
situation. 

On  February  27.  1974,  a  seriea  began 
in  the  Erie  Morning  News  entitled  "Med- 
ical Probe."  The  purpose  of  this  series 
was  to  Inform  Erie  area  residents  about 
the  crisis  in  medical  service  within  the 
community  and  to  offer  some  reasons 
why  the  crisis  exists.  That  the  "Meiiical 
Probe"  was  an  ambitious  effort  should  be 
appamit  from  examining  the  following 
statistloB. 

"Probft"  was  conducted  by  only  two 
staff  reporters.  Dave  Tabolt  and  Marty 
Gallagher  who  Is  also  acsistant  city  edi- 
tor of  the  News.  They  worked  7  to  8 
weeks  gathering  informaticoi  and  statis- 
tics and  conducting  interviews.  The 
"Probe"  investigation  included  over  a 
himdred  separate  interviews  with  au- 
thorities all  over  the  country.  Volumes  of 
statistics  were  culled  bar' the  reporters 
and  cooperating  hospital  staffs  and  many 
medical  Journate  and  texts  were  re- 
searched fah<'baokgrdimd  material.  The 
completed  series  nn  for  20  Installments, 
beginning  February  27,  1974.  and  con- 
cluding March  21.  It  repres«ited  the  first 
in-depth  series  vrtth  that  format  to  ap- 
pear in  Erie  i>apeite. 

This  investigation  was  in  response  to 
very  real  events  which  occurred  months 
before,  the  consequences  of  which  con- 
tinue to  threaten  the  quality  of  health 
care  throutfUout  the  ccanmunity.  It  was 
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also  in  response  to  at  least  one  construc- 
tive proposal  which  would  benefit  the 
health  care  field  in  Erie. 

On  October  30,  and  November  1.  1973. 
articles  appeared  in  the  Morning  News 
announcing  the  intention  of  St.  Vincent 
Hospital  officials  to  challenge  the  author- 
ity of  the  Chicago-based  Residency  Re- 
view Committee  for  General  Surgery  that 
had  refused  to  sanction  the  hospital's 
surgical  residency  program.  This  board, 
m  the  past,  had  also  stood  in  the  way  of 
other  area  hospitals'  residency  programs. 
St.  Vincent's  contention  was  that  this 
committee  had  assumed  powers  it  did  not 
rightfully  possess — powers  which  be- 
longed, in  truth,  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Medical  Education  and 
Licensure.  Furthermore,  the  prohibition 
of  the  residency  program  was  viewed  as 
crippling  to  the  hospital's  ability  to 
"maintain  physician  education  and  con- 
tinued quality  of  medical  care  for 
patients." 

On  November  2.  1973,  another  article 
appeared  in  the  News  telling  of  a  pro- 
posal by  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of 
Health,  J.  Finton  Speller,  for  a  "medical 
school  without  walls"  for  the  Erie  area. 
This  would  be  a  project  involving  com- 
plete cooperation  of  local  hospitals  and 
colleges.  The  idea  also  had  the  immediate 
support  of  all  members  of  the  state  med- 
ical education  board.  If  the  idea  comes  to 
fruition,  Erie  could  expect  to  attract  a 
good  many  medical  students,  some  ot 
whom  would  hopefully  make  Erie  their 
home. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  objectively  as- 
certain the  facts  behind  the  controversy 
over  area  residencies  and  to  inform  the 
public  of  both  the  impending  crisis  and 
of  possible  solutions  being  proffered,  as 
weU  as  to  broadly  survey  the  health  care 
field  in  Erie,  the  Morning  News  under- 
took Its  lengthy  investigation  and  pres- 
entation. The  following  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  "Medical  Probe's"  most  signifi- 
cant findings. 

First,  and  of  central  importance:  the 
number  of  general  practitioners  in  the 
Erie  area  is  steadily  declining  and,  at  the 
same  time,  their  average  age  is  growing 
older.  A  majority  of  the  "Probe  "  articles 
speak  to  either  the  reasons  behind  this 
or  to  the  ramifications  of  it. 

The  decline,  "Probe"  ctmcludes,  is  the 
result  of  the  inability  to  attract  young 
medical  school  students  to  Erie  hospitals. 
Outside  agencies,  controlled  principally 
by  medical  "academia,"  and  possessing 
no  legal  authority  over  local  medical  de- 
cisioos,  are  exercising  coercive  powers  to 
close  out  local  residency  programs.  Their 
reason  ostensibly  is  because  the  programs 
are  service-oriented  rather  than  class- 
room oriented.  Tlu^at  of  academic  f  afl- 
ure  for  the  medical  students  who  ignore 
their  dictates  and  participate  In  any  dis- 
enfranchised residency  program  is  the 
principal  source  of  their  power  to  com- 
mand obedience.  There  are  23  of  these 
aiitonomous,  private,  residency  review 
committees. 

The  result  is  that  most  students  are 
lured  into  remaining  with  the  school 
medical  centers  and  qjedallzlng  instead 
of  going  into  general  practice.  IMe  and 
communities  like  Erie  who  have  large 
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populations  but  with  no  n:  edical  school 
are  therefore  suffering  a  se  'ere  shortage 
of  physicians. 

Consequently.  "Probe"  c  mtlnues,  the 
few  GP's  around  are  workii  g  intolerable 
hours  and  have  had  to  ref  ise  to  accept 
any  new  patients,  patients  i  re  being  sub- 
jected to  cold,  impersonal  ti  »tment,  and 
emergency  rooms  are  over  rowded  with 
nonemergency  patients  wh<  have  no  doc- 
tor of  their  own.  Also.  aca<  emics,  of  ne- 
cessity, must  take  a  backs  at  to  service 
because  physicians  simply  lave  no  time 
for  structural  classroom  t;  pe  teaching. 
Students  must  learn  by  obsf  rving.  Osteo- 
paths, foreign  doctors  in 
cies,  emergency  rooms, 
line"  type  clinics — the  fe 
open — are  giving  compete: 
still  not  enough.  f 

Compounding  the  problegi  is  insurance 
company  paperwork  and  tli  current  big- 
business  attitude  in  hosiatal  manage- 
ment, both  of  which  entan^e  the  physi- 
cian in  a  web  of  adminls 
that  take  valuable  time  fro: 
cal  practice. 

Again  compounding  the 
apparent  inability  of  Erie's 
munity  to  overcome  its  par 
Join  in  a  combined  effort  to 
pital  residency  programs  off 
"Probe"  found  this  reputat 
fesslonal  jealousy  between  1 
to  be  a  major  obstacle  to  ou 
ic  support. 

Testament  to  the  accuracy  and  fair- 
ness of  this  "Medical  Probe '  series  was 
made  by  ofiBclals  at  three  lai  le  Erie  hos- 
pitals. Mr.  Tomkins.  in  cha  ge  of  com- 
munity relations  for  St.  Vin  :ent  Hospi- 
tal, stated  that  the  investigation  was  con 
ducted  "honestly  and  in  an 
manner."  A  Hamot  hospital 
tor,  who  wished  to  remain 
felt  the  probe  "served  the 
"created  an  awareness"  In 
nity.  He  also  felt  the  series 
conducted  honestly  and  th^^  there  was 
no  question  as  to  the  Integrt  y  of  the  re- 
porters. Mr.  Ralph  Keilch,  idministra- 
tlve  director  of  Doctor's  Osteopathic 
Hospital,  stated  that: 

The  accuracy  and  Insight  ol  the  two  re- 
porters were  all  that  could  be  e;  pected. 

He  went  on  to  say  he  felt  t  le  reporters 
performed  a  vital  service  f  >  the  com- 
munity i^nd  to  the  medical  {  rofession  in 
Erie. 

It  seems  necessary  to  point  Nit  that  the 
task  of  a  responsible  newspap  ir  in  an  age 
as  Qomplex  as  this  we  live  in  nust  be  not 
only  to  appraise  its  reading  p  iblic  of  sig- 
nificant events  happening  ^  ithin  their 
community  but  alsa  to  fair  9  interpret 
those  often  complicated  even  ;r  in  a  way 
which  makes  them  understan  lable  to  the 
average  reader.  When  the  sul  ect  of  such 
interpretive  reporting  happei  s  to  be  the 
adequacy  and  extent  of  a  c  tmmunity's 
medical  coverage,  the  individi  al  Journal- 
ists have  an  even  greater  re  iponsibility 
for  accurate,  Indepth  investigation  and 
interpretation.  The  "Probef"  reporters, 
Marty  Gallagher  and  Dave  Pabolt,  ac- 
cepted that  responsibility  an(  performed 
with  a  professional  excellen  e  that  is  a 
credit  to  journalism. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  considering  this  example  of  Jour- 
nalistic responsibility  and  in  considering 
the  task  yet  confronting  Erie  medical 
men,  the  words  of  Jdhn  Milton  in  his 
Areopagltica  seem  particularly  appro- 
priate: 

When  complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply 
considered,  and  speedily  reformed,  then  Is 
the  utmost  bound  of  civil  liberty  attained, 
that  wise  men  look  for. 

Ilie  complaints  have  been  heard.  Now 
it  is  time  a  determined  Joint  effort  be 
made,  with  petty  Jealousies  set  aside,  to 
establish  that  "medical  school  without 
walls, "  to  ultimately  increase  the  number 
of  general  practitioners,  and  to  improve 
the  overall  quality  of  health  care  for  the 
citizens  ol  the  Erie  area. 

For  your  consideration  I  am  inserting 
an  article  from  the  October  1,  1974.  Erie 
Morning  News  concerning  the  severe 
shortage  of  general  practice  physicians 
in  Erie: 

DocTOK  Supply  Paces  Thrkat 

Erie's  medical  future  may  be  even  more 
bleak  than  we  thought. 

The  News  pointed  out  several  weeks  ago 
that  "almost  80  per  cent"  of  the  Interns 
and  tVsidents  in  training  at  Hamot  Medical 
Center  and  St.  Vincent  Hospital  are  graduates 
of  foreign  medical  schools. 

We've  since  reviewed  the  latest  directories 
of  the  two  hospitals  and  found  that  FMOs 
account  for  86  per  cent  of  the  Intern-resl- 
dent  staffs. 

This  Is  compared  to  a  33  per  cent  national 
average. 

The  local  directory  reads  like  a  United  Na- 
tion's roster:  India  (13),  Syria  (9),  Iran  (8), 
two  each  from  Ceylon.  Egypt.  Taiwan,  Phll- 
ipplnM,  Colombia  and  Iraq  and  one  each 
from  Burma.  Lebanon.  W.  Pakistan.  Korea, 
Portugal.  Mexico  and  Brazil.  Only  eight  local 
Interna  and  residents  are  graduates  of  medi- 
cal schools  in  the  United  States. 

As  we've  pointed  out  before,  Erie  has  been 
fortunate  In  a  sense  because  It  has  attracted 
some  top  graduates  from  foreign  medical 
schools  but  how  long  that  type  of  recruiting 
can  continue  Is  doubtful. 

The  magazine  Medical  World  News  re- 
cently observed,  "Congressional  health  lead- 
ers and  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  hav^agreed  In  principle  to  limit  the 
numlier  of  Internships  and  residencies  tc 
'slightly'  above  the  output  of  U.S.  medical 
schools." 

"That  would  shut  out  some  90  per  cent  of 
PMOs  coming  here  under  present  rules." 
,  Who's  going  to  provide  care  In  local  hos- 
pitals when  FMO's  are  no  longer  available? 

Unless  Hamot  and  St.  VJncent  quickly  es- 
tablished joint  training  programs  alBllated 
with  medical  schools,  the  staffs  here  win 
wltlker— and  everyone  la  the  community  will 
suffer. 
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HAMTRAMC?K  STRIVES  TO  RETAIN 
ITS  POLISH  CHARACTER 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  MicaaiAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legendary 
Hamtramck,  Mich.,  Is  my  hometown  and 
birthplace.  I  remain  sentimentally  at- 
tached to  it. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  long  article  which  appeared 


In  the  Octobo"  6  New  York  Times  which 
captures  much  of  the  flavor  of  this  still 
vigorous  city. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  the  article  follows: 

EAMTtAMCK    STKIVXS    TO    RRAIN    IT8    POUBH 
CHAKACm 

(By  William  K.  Stevens) 
HAunAMCK,  Mich..  October  fij — They  onoe 
caUed  It  "the  Wild  West  of  the  lUdiUe  Weet." 
this  2.09-(<quare-mUe  Island  of  Slavic  sest.  an 
autonoovous  city  surrounded  by  Detroit,  a 
tight  little  vUlage  where  for  more  than  hiaU 
a  century  the  Polish-Americans  have  loved, 
bated,  worked  hard  in  tHelr  yards  and  on  the 
asaembly  line,  and  lived  life  with  gusto. 

Starting  In  1910  they  came  from  the  fanna 
of  Poland,  and  aomatlmes  from  the  Ukraine, 
to  work  at  "Dodge  Main,"  the  Cbryaler.Cotvo- 
ration's  huge  assembly  plant  that  still  donl- 
nates  the  southern  end  of  town.  By  the  late 
nlneteen-twencies,  tbey  bad  so  flUed  Ham- 
tranKSk  that  It  was  said  to  be  the  moat 
densely  populated  city  in  the  country. 

The  boom  days  are  long  gone.  The  second 
and  third  generations  have  largely  nsoved  to 
the  suburbs,  and  Hamtxamck  has  only  half 
as  many  inhabitants  (36,000)  as  at  Its  peak 
about  1930.  This  has  brought  the  city  to  a 
crucial  stage  In  Its  history,  and  therein  lies 
one  chapter  In  the  story  of  social  change  that 
Is  overtaking  industrial  America. 

A  tVV  OK  LEBCRKS 

Hamtramck's  Polish  flavor  remains.  At  Ja- 
worskl's  market,  wonderfully  wrinkled  grand- 
mothers  in  babushkas  still  shop  for  herring, 
fresh  okra,  parsley,  dill  and  leek;  for  black 
radishes,  barley  and  kasha  (buckwheat);  for 
peppers  and  sorrel  and  cabbage;  for  klellMaa 
and  klszka  the  pungent  Polish  sausages;  for 
the  seeds  with  which  to  plant  the  backyard 
gardens  that  are  the  heirs  to  the  fields  of  old 
Poland. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago,  Jezewskl's  pharmacy 
sold  leeches,  the  old-world  remedy  for  a  black 
eye.  Every  Saturday  morning,  after  the  Friday 
night  bar  fights,  there  would  be  a  run  on  the 

Hamtramck,  has  long  been  seen  from  out- 
side as  a  volatile,  roxf^-and-ready,  some- 
times trouhled  town — a  vice  den  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  when  two  of  Its  mayors 
were  sent  to  prison  on  antlcorruption  charges 
and  once,  It  Is  said,  the  City  Council  Presi- 
dent pulled  a  gun  on  the  mayor  in  a  Council 
meeting.  Once  the  city  had  two  police  chiefs, 
each  backed  by  a  rival  faction  sharing  the 
chief's  desk  as  friends.  In  1971,  the  city  gov- 
ernment went  bankrupt  or  nearly  so.  depend- 
ing on  whose  analysis  one  accepts. 

Detrolters  have  at  times  reacted  gleefully 
to  Hamtramck's  troubles — sometimes.  It  is 
said  here,  so  that  attention  would  be  diverted 
from  Detrcat's  dlfHcultles.  It  Is  unfair,  Ham- 
tramckans  say.  What  happened  here  hap- 
pened in  some  form  everywhere  in  the  coun- 
try, they  assert. 

Now  there  Is  a  iew  setback  for  Hamtramck, 
and  it  Is  resented  by  the  fiercely  proud  com- 
munity. 

The  United  States  Court  of  AppeaU  for  the 
Sixth  circuit  upheld  last  week  a  lower  court 
decision  finding  Hamtramck  guilty  of  "Negro 
removal"  in  Its  urban  renewal  policies. 

The  courts  held  that  the  city  had  demol- 
lrh3d  sub-etandard  bousing  In  areas  In- 
habited pdmartty  by  bUoks,  but  were  not 
providing  aeir  lunisilng  within  Haoattntmck 
tor  dlaplaoed  residents.  As  a  resnlt,  the  court 
■aid  the  black  populaMon  at  the  city  had 
fallen  from  14  percent  to  8.6  percent.  This,  it 
was  held,  had  been  the  city's  Intention  and  It 
was  ordered  tliat  the  city  provide  bousing  for 
most  ot  those  displaced. 

WE'RE  DXCEKT  PEOFLS 

The  citizens  and  their  acting  Mayor,  Wfl- 
1am  V.  Kozerskl,  object  to  charges  of  racism. 
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"It  hurts."  he  says,  "becauae  we're  not  what 
they  cl«im  we  are.  Wefe  decent ^Mople." 

Hamtramck^  record  la  race  relatlms  In 
fact,  has  in  some  ways  been  outstanding  com* 
p«ied  with  many  otlMf  eonmunltles. 

WbUe  one  ooulfl  banDy  contend  that  preju- 
dice and  discrimination  an  unknown  here, 
black«  bav*  lived  bere  as  b»g  as  tbe  Poles, 
the  pvbllc  schools  bave  been  integrated  for 
(lecades.  and  opinion  survey*  bave  shown 
blacks  to  be  bappy  here.  Flaxen-balred  Slavic 
snd  black  youths  can  be  seen  tntermingling 
on  the  street. 

Blcbardo  Btovall,  a  32-year-old  black  auto 
worker  who  baa  lived  bere  all  bis  life,  said 
the  other  day  tbat  be  bad  ^grown  up  side 
ky  side  with  Pollsb  friends,  that  they  went 
to  parties  together,  and  that  It  had  always 
been  like  ttaaC  Hamtramck.  he  said,  has  been 
-one  big  liappy  f  amUf .' ' 

Other  blacks  lay  Jtlte  same,  as  do  many 
«Altea  even  tbon  who  speak  in  the  most 
TtnUent  terms  about  "Detroit  blacks."  One 
reason  may  be  the  smallness  of  the  town,  its 
oid-wortd  village  quality.  Its  sense  of  com- 
munity. 1 

Community  identity  focuses  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  chiirches,  tbe  numerous  Polish- 
American  clubs  and  its  sports  teams.  Some 
years  ago.  Hamtramck  won  the  Little  League 
World  Series.  Its  teams,  thoroughly  inte- 
grated, ranaln  strong.  JaQ*  Bartkowicz  Krot. 
tbe  professional  tennis  player,  is  a  local 
heroine. 

Tbe  shops,  banks  and  utility  companies 
that  line  Joseph  Campau  Street,  the  n>aln 
thoroughfare,  are  wltbln  walking  distance 
of  the  Imnlaculately  kept  one-and-two-fam- 
lly  homes  on  postage-stamp  plots,  typically 
with  wrought-iron  railings  and  posts  that 
wall  the  town. 

"Xou  feel  better  here,  said  70-year-old  John 
Woznlak.  a  retired  auto  worker  who  Immi- 
grated from  Poland  In  1013.  "I  know  every 
stone  In  this  sidewalk.  I  could  go  to  Florida, 
but  everything  would  be  strange.  You  feel 
like  home  bare." 

|Ioet  Hamtramck  residents  are  older  peo- 
jklf .  Tbli  poses  major  questions  as  to  tbe 
city's  future  and  offers  a  clue  as  to  what  tbe 
jorbaa  renewal  decisions  means  to  that  fu- 
tuie. 

Tbe  ptaple  wonder  whathar  Hamtramck's 
PoUib  idiaraater  can  be  preserved  after  Mr. 
Woznlak's  generation  is  gone.  Tbey  worry 
tluit  It  will  die  from  lack  of  tending  by  the 
second-  and  thlrd-gi^eratlon  Poles  who  now 
are  thoroughly  Amencanlaed  as  tbelr  par- 
ents and  grandparehts  wanted  them  to  be 
and  live  in  tbe  suburbs. 

Tbe  city  fathers  say  tbey  want  fervently 
to  lure  back  tbe  young  people,  who  often 
return  to  tAe  old  neighborhood  on  weA- 
ends  to  vl^t  and  shop.  City  officials  bad 
planned  to  \ue  the  cleared  urban-renewal 
land  for,  among'  otber  things,  split-level 
homes  for  returnees  from  the  suburbs. 

The  courts,  however,  bave  ruled  that  this 
cannot  be  done  at  the  expense  of  tbase  al- 
ready living  there.  Some  olieervers.  however, 
express  bcpe  that  the  good  condition  and 
low  price  of  bousing  (880  a  month  for  a 
decent  iHlwrtment  is  common  and  a  $14,000 
house  is  considered  expensive)  will  bring 
back  many*young  peoplewMare  being  priced 
out  of  boding  markMs  elaewliere  by  inlla* 
tion.  These  Is  some  evlOenoe  that  tbls  Is  al- 
ready ba|>pMilng.  1     f  , 

Some  see  la  ^amtramck  a  potenttaX  aa  a 
regional  center  tor  tbe  preserratton  and  per- 
petuatton  or  Polish  culture.  Tbe  Detroit 
Workingman's  Co-Op,  a  Psllsh-TTkralnlan 
restauaraat  that  once  was  a  beven  for  union 
organteers  In  the  auto  taOxmtry,  might  be 
one  element  of  sueb  a  center. 

It  draws  from  tbrougboutth*  metropolitan 
area  customers  who  like  its  low-pifeed  spe- 
cialties—golombkls  (stuffed  cabbage) .  nales- 
nlki  (crepes  suzette  filled  with  apple,  straw- 
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berry,  cbeese  or  prune)  and  plerogl  (dum- 
plings) . 

cuLTuu  CENxaa  asxN 

Another  element,  should  It  get  off  the 
ground,  would  be  a  block-long  center  for 
Polish  theater,  dance  and  other  cultural 
activities  that  Is  being  planned  by  a  group 
of  yo\u>g  PoUsh-AnMrlcanB  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  keep  alive  "true"  Polish  cultxire,  not 
Just  tbe  peasant  aspects  of  it  that  came  to 
America  with  tbe  immigrants. 

Copernicus,  tbey  say,  is  more  important 
than  klelbasa  and  beer.  It  is  largely  because 
of  tbls  group  that  Pollsb  history,  literature 
and  language  Is  undergoing  a  revival  in  Ham- 
tramck's parochial  schools. 

Some  even  see  tbe  city  as  a  setting  in 
w^hlch  effective  integration  of  race  and 
racial  viewpoints  can  be  nxirtured. 

Tbe  situation  Is  in  flux.  Yugoslavians  and 
Albanians — tbe  latter-day  Immigrants — are 
moving  here  in  increasing  numbers.  Estab- 
liabing  their  coffee  bouses  as  community 
centers,  where  men  gather  to  play  cards  and 
drink  tblck  Turkish  coffee  that  might  keep 
one  awake  for  days,  they  are  stiullng  a  new 
ethnic  nucleus. 

How  It  will  all  turn  out  Is  anyone's  guess. 
Some  think  that,  In  tbe  end.  Hamtramck  will 
become  all  black,  as  most  of  tbe  surrounding 
areas  of  Detroit  have.  Hie  older  Poles  of 
Hamtnunck  talk  about  tbat  prospect  with 
the  ultmost  sense  of  balance. 

"What's  tbe  difference?"  said  John  Woz- 
nlak. "America.  America  for  everybody." 


NFIB  MEMBERSHIP  TOPS  400,000 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  HcCOLUSTER 


OF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 


Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness has  Just  surpassed  tbe  400,000-mem- 
ber  mark  for  the  first  time.  This  figure 
represents  a  13-percent  increase  in  1974 
and  follows  a  10-percent  Increase  Isist 
yestf. 

In  Nebraska  the  group  has  more  than 
6^00  members,  and  the  district  repre- 
sented by  my  colleague  Dave  Martin  has 
the  second  largest  membership  of  all  con- 
gressional districts  in  the  country.  These 
6.200  small  businesses  employ  41.273  per- 
sons and  contribute  more  than  $1.2  bil- 
lion to  the  economy. 

To  what  can  we  attribute  this  rapid 
increase  in  membership?  Ceriiainly  not  a 
surplus  of  free  time  for  the  average  of 
small  businessmen.  Most  of  them  put  in 
a  60-.70  hour  week  and  have  little  spare 
time  to  participate  in  organizations. 

I  believe  the  major  factor  is  that  small 
businessmen  are  finally  beginning  to  re- 
alize that  they  must  organize  in  order  to 
be  represented  in  Washington.  For  years, 
thpy  have  tried  to  operate  without  Gov- 
erisment  interference,  but  as  more  and 
more  restrictive  legislation  is  passed  it 
becomes  increasinfily  difficult  even  to 
cope  with  the  paperwork. 

Small  businessmen  need  to  make  their 
problems  kno^n  to  those  who  pass  far- 
reaching  laws  without  considering  the 
effect  on  the  little  guy — ^laws  that  often 
hainstring  the  very  effort  to  stay  In 
buslhess.  '     ., 
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A  recent  poll  conducted  by  NFIB  re- 
vealed that  members  feel  by  a  3-to-l 
margin  that  control  of  inflation  is  the 
No.  1  priority.  This  surely  indicates  that 
the  impact  of  inflation  is  so  great  it 
prompts  businessmen  to  afiUiate  with  a 
group  which  can  express  their  views  to 
Congress. 

The  voice  of  small  business  has  been 
quiet  too  long.  I  applaud  NFIB  for  taking 
on  the  job  of  articulating  the  concerns  of 
this  important  group. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 988 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the 
following  amendments  which  I  intend  to 
offer  to  House  Resolution  988: 
AXENSMEirr  TO  House  Rxsoltttiok  988  Sttb- 
MrrTEO  BT  Mb.  Maktin  of  Nkbbaska 

Page  4,  line  30,  strike  the  following:  1,  2, 
and  3. 

Page  8,  line  14.  strike  the  comma  after  the 
word  "resoxirces"  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "and". 

Page  8,  line  IS,  strike  the  foUowing:  "and 
naval  petroleum  reserve  4,". 

Amendment  to  Hoirsx  Resoltttion  988  Sitb- 

MRTED    BT    MR.    MaXTXN    OF    NEBRASKA 

Page  6.  beginning  line  3,  strike  tbe  follow- 
ing: "the  nontax  aq>ects  of  medicare,  and 
including  other  health  care,  health  insur- 
ance, and  medical  assistance  programs;" 

Page  6,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  foUowing: 
"In  addition  to  Its  legislative  Jiulsdlctian  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph (and  Its  general  oversight  function  un- 
der clause  3(b)(1)),  the  committee  sbaU  ha ve 
the  special  oversight  function  provided  for 
In  clause  3(c)  with  respect  to  the  nontax  as- 
pects of  medicare,  and  other  health  care, 
health  insurance,  and  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams." 

Page  31.  strike  lines  3  through  4.  and  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "assist- 
ance, medical  assistance  programs,  medicare, 
and  national  health  insurance,  but  not  work 
Incentive  programs;  and  food". 

Amendment  to  House  Resolution  988  Sub- 
MrrTED  BT  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 

Page  34,  after  line  IS,  add  the  foUowing : 
"(b)  The  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Health  shaU  have  the  function  of  reviewing 
and  studying,  on  a  continuing  basis,  all  laws, 
programs,  and  Oovemment  activities  dealing 
with  or  Involving  the  nontax  aspects  of  medi- 
care, and  other  health  care,  health  Insurance, 
and  medical   assistance  programs." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  subclauses 
accordingly. 

Amendment  to  House  Resolution  988  Sub- 
mitted BT  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska 

Page  5,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  following: 
"(3)  Transportation,  including  clvU  avia- 
tion, railroads,  railway  labor  and  pensions, 
water  transportation  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  related  transportation  regulatory 
agencies." 
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Renumber  the  succee(ll4g  parmgraphs 
accortUngly. 

Page  16,  Una  3,  strike  t^e  words  "and 
Transportation". 

Page  16,  strike  lines  14  thrcligb  19,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  folic  ring: 

"(3)  Roads  and  the  safety  fiMVof,  and  ur- 
ban mass  transportation." 


Rxsoi^  moN 


Amckdment  to  House 

KJTTXD   BT   Mr.    MaSTIN    O: 


088  8t7B> 
Nebraska 
the  following: 


Page  la,  alter  line  3,  Insert  1 

"(2)  Measures  relating  to  E  Mleral  elections 
generally.  Including  measuredrelatliag  to  the 
election  of  the  President,  Vl|e  President,  or 
Members  of  Congress;  contlsted  elections; 
credentials  and  qualification^ 

"(3)  Measures  relating  tolthe  raising,  re- 
porting,  expenditure,  and  use  of  campaign 
contributions  for  candidates  nor  election  to 
Federal  office,  and  Investigation  of  campaign 
esp>endlture8."  1 

Renumber  the  succeeding '  subttaragrapba 
accordingly. 

Page  19,  strike  lines  17  tdt}\igh  24.  and 
renumber  the  succeeding  paragraph  accord- 
ingly. 

Page  20,  line  6,  strike  the  fallowing:  "and 
clause  6(f)". 


Amxndmknt  to  Houbk 

MITTEO  BT  Mm.  Maktin  o* 


RxBOLnnoM 


Insert  Um 


following: 

the  Etouse  In 

at  such  time 

)ractlcable  In 

conteetee    Is 


Page  29.  after  line  26, 

"(2)  making  final  report  to 
each  contested  election  case 
as  the  committee   considers 
the    Congress    to    which    the 
elected;" 

Renumber  the  succeeding  paragraphs  ac 
cordlngly. 

Page  33,  strike  lines  13 

Redesignate  the  succeeding 
cordlngly. 


AlCBNDMENT  TO  BOXrSZ 

iciTTKD  BT  Ms.  Martin  or 


RxsoLin  loir 


Page  61.  line  14.  before  the  '  rard  "or"  In- 
sert the  following:  "the  Comml  ttee  on  House 
Administration  In  the  case  of  t  report  made 
under  clause  6(d)  (2)  of  Rule 

Page   61,    line    16.    strike   tMe    following 

"OT(f)".  ^ 


Amzndmemt  to  House 

MTTTED   BT   Mr.    MARTIlr   OT 


Resolui  toir 


088  Su*- 

NOKASKA 


thraugh 


18. 

subclause  ac- 


988  Sttb- 
Nebraska 


988  SXTB- 

>TEBRA8KA 

word  "and" 


Page  60.  line  18,  strike  tbi 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  i  >Uowlng:  "on 
the  right  of  a  Member  to  hn^or  her  seat, 
on".  J 

Page  60.  line  23.  strike  the  f  tllowlng:  "the 
right  of  a  Member  to  his  or  ^er  seaC  and". 


Amxnouemt  to  Hoxtsb  REBOLti  TOM  088  Sub- 
mitted BT  IiIr.  MaETIN  or  NkBRAflKA 

Page  16.  strike  lines  4  thn  igh  0. 

Page  21,  beginning  line  7.  i  fcrlke  the  fol- 
lowing; "taxes;  and  the  non'  uc  aspects  of 
unemployment  compensation  upon  referral 
from  the  Conmilttee  on  Labor  «  provided  In 
clause  4(b)". 


Res  tLunoN 


Amendment     to     House 
SuBMrrrBo  bt  Mr.  Martin  o: 
Page  26,  strike  line  14  and  al 

through  line  8  of  page  27 


088 
Nebraska 

that  follows 


Amendment  to  House  Rn  (lution  088 
SuBMrrTED  BT  Mr.  Martin  a  r  Nebraska 
Page  17.  beginning  line  18.  a  alke  out  fol- 
lowing: "the  functions  with  re  pect  to  com- 
mittee amendments  which  ar«  provided  for 
In  clause  5(d)  and". 


Amendment     to     House     Res  >lution     988 
"SuBMrrTED  BT  Mr.  Martin  c  r  Nebraska 
Page  30,  strike  lines  9  throu  :b  23. 
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AMBKDMXNT      to      House      RBSai.UTION       088 

Submittro  BT  Mr.  Martin  or  Nebraska 
Page  40,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following : 

"(e)  Kach  standing  ~  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  has  more  than 
fifteen  members  shall  establish  at  least  three 
subcommittees." 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  subclause  ac- 
cordingly. 

Amendment     to     House     Resolution     088 

SUBMriTED   BT   MR.   MARTOT   OT  NEBRASKA 

Page  63,  strike  Unes  14  through  23,  and  sub- 
stitute In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "ac- 
tivities only  when  authorised  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee." 

Amendment  to  House  Risolutiom  088  Sub- 
mitted BT  Mr.  Martin  or  Nebraska 

Page  70.  strike  line  3  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  13  of  page  83,  and  substitute 
In  lletx  thereof  the  following: 

"House  Commission  on  Intormation 
AND  Paciutizs 
"Sec.  203.  (a)  There  shaU  be  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  Commission  on  Infor- 
mation and  Pacllltlee  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"), 
which  shall  be  composed  of  nine  Members 
of  the  House  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  In- 
cluding the  House  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations,  no 
more  than  five  being  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

"(b)  To  assist  the  Commission  In  carry- 
ing out  its  functions,  the  Speaker  shall  es- 
tablish an  Advisory  Council  composed  of  six 
members  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Two  members  who  are  representatives 
of  public  affalTS  Institutions  or  groups, 

"(2)  Two  members  who  have  demonstrated 
ability  In  space  utilization,  and 

"(3)  Two  members  of  the  general  public. 
The  members  of  such  Advisory  Council  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  dally  rate  pro- 
vided by  law  for  persons  In  grade  OS-IB, 
for  each  day  actually  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  Commission's  functions; 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  actual  and 
necessary  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  to  conduct  a  thorough  and  complete 
Study  of — 

"(1)  the  Information  problems  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  existing  institutions  and  serr- 
Icea  available  to  the  House,  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

"(3)  the  facilities  and  space  requirements 
of  the  Members  and  committees  of  the 
House.  Including  space  utilization,  parking, 
and  the  organization,  responsibility,  and  su- 
pervision to  provide  adequate,  efficient,  and 
economical  space  utilization,  and 

"(3)  the  staff  required  to  provide  the  House 
legislative  counsel  with  the  capability  to 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

"(c)  The  study  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion  piirauant   to  subsection    (b)(1)    ahall 

Include  (but  need  not  be  limited  to) 

"(1)  House  resources  for  information.  In- 
cluding the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Office 
of  Technology  Aneasment.  and  the  orga- 
nizational framework  that  makca  them  effec- 
tive or  ineffective; 

"(2)  Information  maoagement,  collection, 
and  dissemination  for  the  House; 

"(3)  resources  outaMe  the  Congreas  for 
Information  and  their  utilisation; 

"(4)  methods  for  setting  up  and  organla- 
Ing  the  fiow  of  Information  from  and  to 
the  EzecutlTe; 
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"(S)  e^MTlmental  or  pilot  apptoaehae  to 
Informatloa  problems,  such  aa  the  cieation 
of  merhaniBms  f(»  outside  groups,  or  for 
pooling  of  resources;  and 

"(6)  the  creatloo  «(4i.oongrasslonal  st«ff 
Journal  or  other  proosee  Sob  «rtini«iiTii,y,,^^,yn^ 
"(d)  The  ooQu&lsBlon  shaU  make  an  aa. 
nual  progress  report  to  the  Speaker,  and  »h»n 
make  such  additional  reports  aa  mtj  appear 
approprUta  or  as  may  be  dlreotBd  by  the 
Speaker.  Incorporating  Interim  and  tan 
reccunmendatlons  and  drafts  o€  leglaUttos  to 
carry  out  such  recommendations.  The  final 
report  at  the  Commission  shall  be  submitted 
no  later  than  January  2.  1077.  The  irtudy 
conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)<|) 
shall  be  completed  no  later  than  Januarr  l 
1076. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  its  fuactloDS,  ths 
Commission  may  meet  at.  such  times  and 
places  as  It  deems  neoessary.  A  majodty  of 
the  members  of  the  Oommlsalan  ati**! 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  tranaaetkm 
of  business. 

"(f)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Commimon 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  actual  and  nsona 
sary    travel    expenses,    including   per   diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence. 

"(g)  The  Commission  shall  utlUze  the  ataC 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Oongnssloaal 
Operations  to  the  maTiiwnm  extent  possible 
and  shall  appoint  and  provide  for  ttia  com. 
pensation  of  tmdx  otlber  staff  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  func. 
Uans. 

"(h)  "nie  contingent  fimd  of  the  House  Is 
made  available  to  carry  oUt  tlie  pmpoees  of 
this  section." 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Amendment  to  House  Resolution  988 

SXrBUITTZD  BT  Ml.  MARTIN  Or  NXBBASX^ 

Page  00,  after  line  14.  insert  the  foUovUtf: 
"compilation  or  fbecbdewtb 

"Sec.  400.  The  PartiamentaHali  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatlves  Is  authorize^  and 
directed  to  complete  the  CompHatidn  of  tiie 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  January  1,  1077,  and  prepare  an  updated 
compilation  of  such  precedents  every  two 
years  thereafter.  Copies  of  the  OompUation 
of  Precedents  shafi  be  printed  in  suffldept 
quantity  to  be  available  tP  every  Mfmh^r 
and  the  standing  committees  of  the  Boose 
of  Representatives." 

Renumber  the  8u£c«<^lng  section  accord- 
ingly. ' 


EUMINATINa  THE  RETTIREMENT 
EARNINGS  LIMITATION  DNDfiR 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURiry  ACTT 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDl^lSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THS  HOnSB  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVKS 
TUesdav,  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  ANDER30N  of  UliaoU.  Mr 
Speaker,  aMmHEimately  2J6  mUUcm 
Americans  aged  85  to  72  are  being  de- 
prived of  benefits  they  have^Nuned  by 
paying  into  the  soei|Ll  secttlly  ajiHem. 
Because  of  the  "earolngs  limitation''  a 
penalty  Is  Imposed  on  any  social  security 
recipient  who  receives  mors  than  $2,400 
In  salary  or  waces.  The  InJustloe  here  1b 
striking :  a  person  who  needs  to  continue 
working  past  the  age  of  85  as  a  matter  of 
economic  survival  must  surrender  a  dol- 
lar of  his  social  security  benefits  for  every 
$2  earned  over  the  present  low  celling. 
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while  an  Individual  whose  money  comes 
from  investments  1»  npt  penftUaed  at  an. 
iVxiay.  I  am  Introducing  -ft-  blH  which 
would  totally  rttnove  tllis  imjost  i^ovl- 
sloD  In  a  series  of  steps.  As  envisioned  In 
this  legislation,  the  earnings  limitation 
would  no  icmger  apply  tt>  those  over  TO. 
and  the  amoimt  that  a  wage  earner  could 
make  without  penalty  would  be  raised  In- 
crementally from  1976  to  1988:  After  that 
a  person  on  social  secuzlty  would  be  able 
to  work  to  the  limit  of  his  ability  and 
initiative  without  restriction.    . 

Since  the  earnings  limitation  was 
added  to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1954 
It  has  cm^tniicled  a  basic  tenet  of  the 
system:  that  benefits  are  paid  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  to  those  who  have  worked  for 
them.  Social  seourl^- recipients  are  not 
charity  cases.  The  pretsent  wealth  of  this 
country  has  been  purchased  in  a  large 
part  by  the  sfuulfiees  of  Americans  In 
this  age  .group.  T^ese  citizens  have 
worked  f^  theii-  lives,  often  at  low  wages, 
and  paid  Into  the  social  securit^r  system. 
I  am  convince  tfaa£^  we  are  breaking 
faith  with  them  if  Ve  do  not  allow  them 
the  right  to  earn  what  they  can  without 
being  denied  the  benefits  ^ey  bA^e 
worked  for. 


URGINO  A  GREATER  AMNESTY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  NEW  Toak 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  E:0CH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  rising 
support  for  an  unconditional  amnesty 
for  draft  enraders  and  deserters  who  op- 
posed the  Vietnam  war.  eapedidly  In 
view  of  the  pardon  grafted  former  Presi- 
dent Nlzon.  It  would  be  unconscionable 
to  require  se^ce  from  those  who  exer- 
cised conscience,  when  the  President  who 
violated  the  Constitution  is  granted  a  full 
pardon. 

On  September  25  of  thte  y««r,  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  adopted  a  resoliiQpn 
urging  an  amnesty  which  will  allow  more 
young  men  to  return,  home.  I  would  like 
to  bring  this  reaoluttai  to  tta»  attention 
of  my  colleagues:  •> 

Fuu.  Reconciuatxon 

Whereas,  ths  Exeeutlve  Council  has  acted 
to  assist  the  saen  affected, by,thBtMent  proc- 
lamation on  clamen«cy  anA  eacne4  ps-entry; 
and 

-Whereas,  the  majority  of  our  young  men 
and  their  famHtea'  Utcb  will  remain  unrec- 
oncUad  and  away  from  our  oountryi  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Church 
continually  to  I4>ply  the  Word  of  Ood  to  the 
world  In  which  we  Uve;  therefore  be  It, 

Resolved:  that  this  Executive  CounoU's 
toidccstandtng  of  the  Church's  ministry  in 
focgiTSDass  and  community-bnUdlng  moves 
us  to  state  that  the  Clemaney  and  Earned  Re- 
eatiy  Program  falls  short  oT  the  Gki^pat 
stamteMs;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  this  Obuncd  urge  Iocs! 
churches  and  todtvldual  church  members  to 
use  Influence  to  work  toward  provisions  fbr  a 
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fall  reooncUlatlon  of  these  men  with  their 
families  and  their  country. 
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AiilNESry  AND  TEE  LAW 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  ORIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnesday,  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Ford's  recent  amnesty  plan  has 
raised  much  public  debate.  Recently  an 
interesting  article  discussing  amnesty  i^- 
peared  in  the  Ashlsuid  (Ohio)  Times- 
Gazette.  Lin  Williams,  the  author  of  the 
article,  writes,  "No  matter  how  fervently 
we  wish  it,  amnesty  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  compasslcHQ..  The  practicality  of  law — 
the  preservation  of  an  orderly  society — 
cannot  be  brushed  aside  easily." 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Rxcord 
the  text  of  ttie  article  "Law  Require- 
ment a  Key  to  Amnesty"  from  the  Ash- 
land Times-Gazette.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Law  Rbquibement  a  Ket  to  Amnxbtt 
(By  Lin  wmiama) 

No  matter  how  fervently  we  wish  it.  am- 
nesty can  not  be  a  matter  of  compassion. 

Tlie  practicality  of  law — the  preservation 
of  an  orderly  society — can  not  be  brushed 
aside  easUy. 

President  Gerald  Ford's  desire  to  reconcUe 
the  controversy  created  by  70.000  self -exiled 
VS.  draft  dodgers  In  foreign  oountrtos  is 
commendable.  Yet  he  must  make  certain  he 
does  not  create  a  precedent  whereby  citizens 
in  the  future  may  safely  evade  impleasant 
responslbUltles . 

The  President's  trial  balloon  pit^iosea 
"earned"  amnesty  In  return  for  18  months 
of  "national  service"  In  hospitals  and  con- 
servation camps. 

This  slap  on  the  wrist  infuriates  the  two 
and  a  half  million  Americans  who  served  In 
the  Vietnam  war  and  those  who  fled  or  de- 
serted. 

On  the  one  bind  it  Is  an  insult  to  those 
who  were  killetf  and  wounded.  In  addition 
It  Implies  guUt  to  the  Sfalrken  who  assert 
their  superior  morality. 

It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  Congress 
can  find  a  formula  for  amnesty  based-  on 
tcAen  work.  Nothing,  but  nothing,  can  come 
close  to  the  ultimate  sarrlflne  paid  by  60.000 
young  American  who  did  what  they  were 
t<dd. 

President  >ord  Is  justified  in  seeking  an 
amnesty  solution.  The  question  Is  whether 
he  suggests  focslving  too  much  too  soon. 

There  have  been  34  s^wrate  incidents  of 
amnesty  in  VB.  history  dating  back  to  George 
Washington's  1705  pardon  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Whiskey  RebeUlon  but  sub- 
sequently gave  it  up  to  obey  the  law. 

There  has  never  been  an  unconditional 
amnesty  of  draft  dodgers  or  deserters  follow- 
ing any  warl  Thera  was  no  amnesty  of  any 
kind  lurter  the  War  for  Independence  nor 
after  Korea. 

After  World  War  I,  in  1024,  President 
CooUdfe  provided  amnesty  for  100  desert- 
ers— ^but  all  had  deserted  their  units  after  the 
Nov.  11,  1018,  armistloe.  Thej  were  peace- 
time deaarters.  

Fifteen  yean  after  the  WWI  Armistice,  In 
1033.  Presldmt  Roosevelt  granted  amnesty 
to  1,600  individuals  oonvloted  tif  espionage 
act  and  draft  law  vlolattona  and  who  had 
completed  their  sentenoea. 


Two  years  after  World  War  U,  President 
Truman  provided  pardons  for  1.523  draft  law 
violators — from  a  total  of  16,803 — whose  cases 
bad  been  taken  up  with  indlvld\ial  recom- 
mendations. 

His  1062  Christmss  amnesty  dealt  only  with 
peacetime  deserters — men  who  had  left  their 
units  between  V.J.  Day  and  the  outbreak 
of   Korean   hoetUlties   on   Jime   36,   1050. 

Tlie  Civil  War  "amnesties"  most  often  cited 
by  proponents  of  Vietnam  amnesty  are  par- 
ticularly weak. 

First,  they  never  dealt  with  draft  dodgers. 

Second,  all  of  President  Lincoln's  and 
President  Johnson's  amnesties  dealt  with 
Confederates,  or  deserters  from  the  Union 
Army — and  none  of  them  was  unconditional. 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  whose  home  was  confis- 
cated for  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  died 
without  pardon  even  though  he  had  re- 
quested It. 

Lincoln  offered  pardons  to  the  Confederates 
whUe  the  Civil  War  was  at  Its  height  In  an 
attempt  to  vreaken  the  southern  armies. 

To  Union  military  deserters  in  1866,  Lin- 
coln offered  pardons  contingent  upon  their 
return  to  their  units  within  60  days  to  serve 
out  a  period  of  time  equal  to  their  original 
period  of  enlistment.  Punishment  set  by  Con- 
gress for  not  returning  within  60  days  was 
permanent  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  citizen, 
ship  I 

The  principal  occasion  on  which  Lincoln's 
government  dealt  witii  draft  reslsters  was  In 
the  City  of  New  Tork  where  thousands  rioted 
in  March  of  1863.  The  federal  answer  to  this 
draft  demonstration  was  marshaling  troops 
which  put  down  the  riots  with  gunfire,  kill- 
ing between  600  and  1 ,000  protesters. 

Shortly  after  taking  office,  in  May  1865, 
President  Johnson  granted  fuU  pardon  to  all 
Confederates  (with  exceptions)  who  took  an 
unqualified  oath  of  allegiance.  Similar 
proclamations  were  Issued  in  1867  and  1868. 
In  July  1866,  more  than  a  year  after  the  war's 
end,  President  Johnson  allowed  deserters 
to  return  to  military  duty,  without  punish- 
ment, but  with  forfeiture  of  psy.  Not  until 
1898  did  the  Universal  Amnssty  Act  remove 
all  disabilities  against  all  former  Con- 
federates. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  attitude  of  the 
government  was  more  lenient  towwtl  the 
organized  rebels  than  toward  Individual 
Union  citizens. 

The  key  to  this  difference  in  attitude  was 
based  on  law.  The  Confederate, .acted  under 
the  laws  of  bis  government,  whCte  the  north- 
ern deserter  and  draft  evader  acted  outside 
the  law  of  his  government. 

For  this  same  reason  we  usually  end  up 
treating  ovir  former  enemies  more  leniently 
than  our  own  draft  law  evaders. 

This  history  of  amnesty  In  the  United 
States  suggests  two  principal  reason's  why 
Ford's  present  proposal  faces  determined 
opposition. 

First,  it  comes  too  close  to  the  event. 
Hostllitiee  oonUnue  In  Indochina  where  we 
sought  to  halt  the  march  of  antidemocratic 
communism.  There  has  been  oo  time  to  duU 
our  normal  and  righteous  Indignation 
toward  those  who  let  others  shoulder  the 
mcMtal  burden  of  national  Interest. 

Second,  a  new  element  of  morality  has 
been  built  up  to  Justify  oowazdloe  and 
evasion  of  duty.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  OTir  entry  into  Indochina  was  also 
originally  based  on  moral  responsibility. 

Morality  descends  upon  the  wlnnen  of 
war — and  the  outcome  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict Is  still  In  doubt. 

In  the  end,  the  necessity  sf  law  will  prevaU. 

Case-by-case  review  will  exonerate  a  few 
draft  dodgers.  Reduced  prison  terms  wUI  free 
deserters. 

But  amnesty  based  on  any  hint  of  reversal 
of  right  and  wrong  Is  stUl  a  long  way  oC 
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MR.  HANCHO  CH&IS  KIM 


HON.  VERNON  W.  fHOMSON 

or  wiscoNsi 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRBaBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  Jb,  1974 


'laconsln.    Mr. 
group  of  my 
Mr.  H&Dcho 
firsthand  ac- 
ted during  a 
Mr.  Kim  Is 
ho  first  came 
a  college  stu- 


plonfi  of  some 
Korea  are 

ager. 

kgresslve  ac- 
jKlm  reports 

orth  Korean 
)fort  to  unify 


Mr.    THOMSON    of 
Speaker,  last  week  a  sm 
colleagues  and  I  met  wl 
Chris  Kim,  who  gave  us 
count  of  impressions  he 
recent  visit  to  South 
an  American  busine 
to  America  from  Korea 
dent  in  1954. 

Mr.  Kim  advised  us  thai  he  feels  that 
Americans  tend  to  interpz  it  the  present 
Korean  status  quo  largely  In  an  Ameri- 
can context  which  he  feel  i  demands  of 
South  Korea,  a  country  constantly  in 
grave  military  crisis,  the  s  ime  calm  and 
precise  attentiveness  to  iimian  rights 
and  privileges  which  Ami  rlcans  enjoy. 
According  to  him,  those  w!  lo  belittle  the 
North  Korean  threat  to  Softh  Korea  ex- 
pound the  view  that  suspe 
constitutional  rights  in  So' 
based  upon  a  nonexistent  d 

While  there  is  now  no  . 
tion  on  the  battlefield,  Mr 
that  the  strengthening  of 

positions  continues  in  an  e^,.. , 

all  Korea  under  Communis|  domination. 

Mr.  Kim  enumerated  to  u  i  some  of  the 
engagements  to  which  he  n  ferred  In  our 
discussion. 

ENOAOncXNTB 

April  26,  1965:  Capture  of  a  South  Korean 
vessel. 

Jiine  11,  1065:  Attempted  m  Basslnatlon  In 
Seoul  of  tbe  Korean  Preside!  t  by  Infiltra- 
tors, North  Korean  General  CI  ang  O  Ta  and 
two  assistants. 

July  18,  1885:  Attempt  by  Worth  Korean 
commandos  to  destroy  And  trlcan  Signal 
Corps  center  near  Seoul  and  to  assassinate 
President  Park. 

January  21.  1966:  Invasion  of  Seoul  by 
31  North  Korean  commandos  i  nd  attempted 
capture  of  the  Korean  Blue  !  iouse  and  as- 
sassination of  President  Parlj  The  mission 
faUed.  T 

January  23,  1968:  The  Pueb^  Incident. 

July  20,  1968:  Invasion  if  Chun  Nam 
Province  by  180  Communist  |ifiItrators  and 
guerillas,  followed  by  an  atiempt  of  take 
over  key  poets  In  schools,  elfctlon  districts 
and  other  sensitive  provincial  positions  and 
to  manipulate  them  for  Coimnunlst  objec- 
tives. I 

November  2,  1968:  Invaslofl  by  about  120 
armed  North  Korean  guerilla^  of  Kyong  Buk 
Province  ttnd  the  massacre  tof  the  entire 
population  of  the  town  of  Sim  Chuk  area. 

Augiist  20.  1968:  Landlnjof  saboteurs 
and  Infiltrators  m  South  KorA  from  a  North 
Korean  ship.  T 

March  16,  1969:  Eight  sabottxuv  landed  on 
tbe  seacoast  and  were  captised. 

August  15.  1969:   Amerlcai^Alr  force  ob- 
servation plane  EC  121  shot 
Hon  stated  to  be  90  miles 
nearest    North    Korean 
Twenty-nine  American 

June  8,  1969:  Another  _ 
ihlp  captured  on  the  South  _ 

June  12,  1900:  Thirty-one  , 
killed  in  an  aggressive  action' 
Korean  troops  after  Invasion  ol 
sou  from  the  sea. 

December  11.  1909:  Korean 
liner  YS-ll.  with  51  passenj 


)wn  at  a  post- 
itheast  of  the 
tary    position, 
mm  killed, 
E^orean  spy 
lan  seacoast. 
rorth  Koreans 
Inst  South 
luth  Korean 


^Ir  Lines  alr- 
hljacked  to 
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North  Korea.  Twelve  of  the  paaaengsrs  re- 
main unaccoimted  for.  as  of  a  recent  dat*. 

April  4,  1970:  North  Korean  spy  ship  cap- 
tured whUe  attempting  to  land  infiltrators. 

June  5,  1970:  Another  ship  landing  foiled. 

June  32,  1970:  AUra^ted  ■■■■■■Ination  of 
President  Park  at  the  National  Cemetery. 

July  17,  1970:  Another  shipload  of  Infil- 
trators captured. 

January  33.  1073:  0nsuooeasful  attempted 
hijacking  of  a  Korean  Air  Lines  liner  with 
Intended  diversion  of  North  Korea. 

January  6,  1071:  Shipload  of  infiltrators 
captured. 

Uay  4,  1971:  Another  shipload  of  Infiltra- 
tors captured. 

September  17,  1971:  Guerrilla  Invasion  by 
land  In  a  mountainous  South  Itorean  area. 

Febnury  4,  1078:  One  South  Korean  fish- 
ing veeaei  simk  and  five  more  kidnapped  by 
North  Korean  Irregvaars  at  sea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Kim  reported  that 
the  Korean  people  recoiled  in  horrified 
revulsion  at  the  cruel  murder  of  Mrs. 
Park  Chung  Hee  In  an  attempt  at  the 
assassination  of  President  Park  Chimg 
Hee  on  August  15. 1974. 

Mr.  Kim  held  an  extended  conference 
with  Madam  Park  Chung  Hee  on  Au- 
gust 14, 1974,  the  eve  of  her  tragic  assas- 
sination on  August  15.  Mr.  Kim  was  im- 
pressed by  her  frankness  and  candor  in 
describing  the  present  conditions  in  her 
country.  Mrs.  Park  advised  Mr.  Kim  that 
as  an  example  of  her  husband's  effort  to 
unify  all  South  Koreans.  Father  Chee. 
leader  of  the  South  Korean  Catholic 
Church,  was  invited  3  times  to  the  Presi- 
dent's home  to  discuss  means  for  further 
unification  of  aU  segments  of  South 
Korea.  Mr.  Kim  reported  that  the  Ko- 
rean First  Lady  said  to  him: 

Of  course,  we  are  a  young  Republic.  We 
try  hard  to  practice  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy. We  are  not  outside  of  democracy — 
we  are  Inside. 

Mr.  Kim,  as  a  businessman,  has  ob- 
served that  President  Park  Chung  Hee 
has  set  the  climate  wldch  increased  cash 
holdings  per  capita  from  $87  in  1962  to 
$373  In  1973.  the  growth  rate  In  gross 
national  product  from  3.5  percent  li* 
1962  to  16.9  percent  In  1973,  exports  from 
$57  million  in  1962  to  $3,258  billion  in 
1973,  church  membership  from  1,430.000 
in  1964  to  4,460.000  in  1974.  and  many 
similar  accomplishments,  this  in  a  coun- 
try singularly  deprived  of  known  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  Kim  reminded  us  that  President 
Park  has  firmly  resolved  that  a  self- 
sustaining  Korean  economy  is  the  best 
way  to  render  respect  and  gratitude  for 
the  substantial  American  aid  thus  far  be- 
stowed upon  his  country.  He  and  his  peo- 
ple are  perhaps  our  most  devoted  allies 
anywhere  In  the  world.  "Yankee  go 
home!"  Is  not  part  of  Korean  graffltti. 
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citizens.  Congressman  Shelley's  legacy 
to  this  country  caq  best  be  found  in,tha 
United  fiifLUft  Cp^e  which  contains  <^ 
numwous  statfliqs  be  Introduced  and 
support^  (9^  sustain  and  perf^t  our  sys. 
tem  of  government.  And  so,,  ajoog  with' 
my  colleagues,  I  mourn  his  passing  wid 
pray  his  family  wlllil&d  solace  Ip^  t^e  fiw:t 
that  his  coi^trtiMiUon  to  our  wa^  of  life 
will  long  remain  in  our  minds. 


h 


MANPOWEB  RESEARCH  REPCf!^' 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  P.  SHELLEY 

HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or  KSW   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  September  1.  the  Members 
of  this  Body  lost  a  former  colleague  and 
the  American  people  lost  one  of  its  finest 


HON.  WILLIAM  A  STEJGER    • 

OP  wxaooNsnr         V 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPROBKNTATIVRSru- 

Tuesdatf,  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  STEIOER  ,of  .  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Octobers;  tlUMrted  part  i 
of  a  ^tudy  on  research  D^  b^e  Federal 
Government  In  ;t;he  area  of  ttahpower 
training  and  development.  This  study 
was  done  by  Garth'L.:  ^yngiim  of  the 
Human  Resources  Institute  ftt  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah- 
Today,  i  want  to  call  my  poQeagu^ 
attention  to  part  n  of  Dr.  Mangum's 
study.  This  is  the  final  portion  of  his 
study.  The  report  follows: 

MAMPOWn  RC^XAICH   BMfOKt — Paet  II 

(By  Oarth  L.  I4angum) 
Having     contnboted     modestly     to     the 
launching  of  programs  and  substaAtlaUy  to 
their    modification,    a    number   of   research 
projects   have   begun   to  question   easy  as- 
sumptions reach^  during  the  earlier  |tpd 
more  hectic  years  of  manpower  programs. 
The  central  Issue,  though  not  oleviy  stated, 
has  been  whether  unemployment  and  other 
evidences  of  labor  maricet  dlaadMntagv  U 
Inheraltt  In  the  ahort«Mnlngk  <a  the  Indl* 
Tldual  or  the  structure  of  the  lzutltuttaDs;It 
had  been  aasinned  that  unemplDyoitnt  w«s  » 
conaequ^poe  of  one  of  two  facUnrs:  eltbfr 
tbore  |Krere  not  enough  jobs  to  go  aroui^dnr 
the  workers  lacked  the  necessary  sklUs.  expi^ 
rlence  or  other  Bttrtbutas.  "tnOalng  and  won 
experience  progrmms  all   assumed  that  the 
sdutlou  w)u  to  change  the  worker  by  adding 
to  his  skUls  and  experience,  or  changing  irii 
at(itu«|BB.  Op  tai9i  other  hand,  the  bulk  of 
the  jp^B  effort  addressed  itself  to  changing 
tt^  Inatltutloos  rather  than  the  worker,  in- 
cluding job  reatruetiiruig  and  Improvements 
In  Employment  Sendee  aasistanoe  to  clhange 
mternal  manpower  management  praetlcea." 
.  Hugk  Pc4k  and  BCirard  Katastiak  -  chal- 
lenged the  accepted  views  about  youth  ua^- 
employment.  Some  blamed  minimum  wages 
for  pricing  youth  out  of  the  market.  All  as- 
sumed Inenerlence  and  lack  of  ed^icatton 
and  tralnlttg  te  be  ImpbrU&t.  "Folk  and  Kal«« 
chek  dvmonstfate^  ^hat  most  of  the  dlffereM- 
tlal  between  youth  and  adult  unemployment 
could  be  ex]^l«lhed  simply  by  the  swoQen 
numbers  of  youth  aad  the  faet  that  longer 
school  ttotention  mean  an  nlTtiTWIefl  pMrlod 
of  labbr   market  entry,  exit   and  re-«ntry. 
These  factors  did  not  explain  the  dlOMvn- 
tlals  In  the  unemployment  rates  of  white 
and  black  youth ...  j  r 

With  programs  emerging  In  a.perted  if 
persistent  unemployment,  the  ciooeetn  •  we 
aacuraUy  the  avallabUlty  of  Jcfbs  «wl  the 
prqhXtmM  of  Um  uiMteremployad.  Tb«  otejeo* 
tlve  was  a  ]ob-~«af  job  for  the  unemployed. 
Beeearch  by  Ploz*  and  Doerlnger  In  the  Bos- 
toA  ghetto  labor  market,  aooompanled  by  the 
experience  of  the  NASiS-JOBS  program  m 
tightening  liabor  market*,  was  a  reminder 
that  the  labor  market  had  a  supply  side  too. 
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involving  people  who  were  perfectty  eapatAt 
of  reJecUng  unattractive  Joba  which  did  not 
meet  their  eapectatlons.  The  NAB^OBS  ex- 
perience ewnldanttfled  She  leeeiiielliw  sate 
m  each  major  labor  mvkat.  BLB  and  oen- 
sus  surveyors  ware  reqmnsllfl*  for  the  Intel- 
llgence  that  as  many  people  V«M  poor  from 
low  wages  as  froiB  Bnemploymwit  with  even 
more  in  pover^  for  lack  of  an  employable 
wage  earner  In  the  family.  But  the  greatest 
surprlM  was  tbe  fact  three  mfiUon  Including 
nearly  two  mlUloa  heads  ot  tazaUlas  worked 
fuU  time-full  year  without  evlWg  from 
poverty^  with  low  wwtm  and  large  families 
as  explanations. 

Basic  assumptions  about  the  Ixmndarles 
between  work  and  weUate  were  lUao  chal- 
lenged. LlberaU  and  aoclal  workers,  by  and 
Uige.  had-  iHiSad  the  welfare  popidatton 
as  made  up  of  families  wtthout  breadWlnnere 
with  no  realistic  alternative  to  dependency. 
Tbe  poor  were  the  aged,  female-headed  fam- 
ilies, and  the  long-term  unemployed.  Tbe 
conservative  Image  of  the  typical  welfaree 
was  a  burly,  hairy-chested  man  In  his  under- 
shirt sitting  In  an  easy  chair  In  front  of  the 
television  with  a  can  of  beer.  "Why  can't 
be  work  for  a  living  like  I  do?"  The  social 
worker  vision  was  largely  correct  as  long  as 
most  states  denied  public  assistance  to  fam- 
ilies with  an  employable  but  unemployed 
bead.  But  as  some  states  liberalized  their 
rules  under  federal  prodding,  and  families  in 
others  learned  the  profitability  of  desertion, 
the  picture  blurred.  Researchers  helped  make 
conventional  wisdom  of  the  insight  that  wel- 
fare families  faced  a  "100  percent  Income  tax" 
on  any  discretionary  earnings.  Academics  not 
only  discovered  that  only  a  portion  of  those 
eligible  for  welfare  had  access  to  It  but  orga- 
nized a  campaign  for  "weUarv  rights."  hop- 
ing as  much  as  anything  to  bankrupt  a  sys- 
tem they  considered  demeaning. 

The  concept  of  the  negative  inorane  tax 
was  largely  an  academic  contribution,  with 
advocacy  ranging  across  a  remarkable  spec- 
trum. Conservatives  were  unenthuslastlc 
about  welfare  but.  If  It  had  to  be.  preferred 
giving  money  to  having  social  workers  make 
consumption  dectskms.  Liberals  sotight  to  re- 
duce opposition  to  guaranteed  Incomes  by 
maintaining  work  Incentives.  As  noted,  dls- 
C0VM7  of  the  working  poor,  thoee  who  worked 
full  tlme-fuU  year  at  wage*  too  low  to  pull 
them  out  of  poverty,  was  a  contribution  of 
government  reaearcbers,  but  It  took  others  to 
package  and  "sell"  the  Implications  of  the 
finding.  The  PamUy  Assistance  Plan,  whoae 
primary  beneficiaries  would  be  these  work- 
ing poor  was  designed  by  academics  turned 
politicians.  A  point  not  yet  clearly  made  is 
that  welfare  benefits  have  risen  mote  rap- 
idly than  the  lowest  wages.  overlTplng  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  wage  atmctur^  For  In- 
creaalnc  numbers,  the  choice  between  work 
and  welfare  la  a  real  one.  not  becanae  tlM 
Utter's  beaafits  are  oxossStva.  but  beeaiMs 
the  former's  are  abyanal ... 

Begardleae  of  the  magnitude  i>f  the  Impact 
of  reeearch  on  policy  and  programs,  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  Impact  of  poUey  and 
program  on  reeearch.  lAbor  mazkot  Meaarch 
had  been  tbe  province  ot  inan  jattractad  to 
the  field  by  tbe  reform  potential  at  tba  labor 
movement  during  the  last  half  of  the  IMOs. 
They  gained  promlnenco  under  ttw  aeglB  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  and  dabbled  In  man- 
power research  while  they  worked  at  arbitra- 
tion during  the  1960s.  The  manpower  re- 
search fimds  becoming  avaUabla  during  the 
1960b  were  small  potatoes  b«(lds  that  avail- 
able for  research  In  the  phyBioal  selences  and 
health.  But  \xx  the  eoclal  sciences,  and  par- 
ttcnUriy  labor  markot  nMaroti^  tt  was  a  tmm 
of  rapid  'mtdttpllcatton.  Bteee  the  donarlB 
function  la  the  aUooatttm  of  reoooroes,  talent 
and  commitment  wont  with  tho  aaoooy. 

But  there  was  more  to  It  than  that.  Tbm 

funds  avallkble.  partlctdarly  the  llDTA  Title 

I  funds  In  %biti  hands  of  the  Ubar  JDnvrt- 

.  .:>. ,   IT'.  •    i..   1,  iUr\  c.  .  •!  *i    'wn'iii^ 
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ment  Oflloe  oC  Manpower  Research,  were  care- 
fully huabandodt  Tb*  research  administra- 
tors aought  to  aasuro  funding  according  to 
predetermined  priority,  yet  leave  flexibility 
for  the  unusually  attractive  proposal.  But 
tbe  available  reeeaichew  wne  largely  re- 
treaded  studuxU  ot  Industrial  relaUons.  More 
Important  than  the  funding  of  reeearch  was 
the- deliberate  use  of  research  funds  to  build 
Indlvldtvd  and  institutional  capacity. 

A  aeries  of  Instltutltmal  grants  built 
capability  In  7  Institutions  over  four  years, 
and  then  were  transferred  to  suppcwt  12 
more.  ajU  ot  whlc^  were  oncouragedk  to  em- 
phasize student  support  as  the  prUnazy  func- 
tion of  the  grant.  By  June  SO,  1970.  a  total 
of  178  research  contracts  had  been  completed 
by  a  variety  of  universities  and  research  firms 
and  an  addltlofuU  77  projecta  wfro  still  under 
eoAtract.  Bosldes  the  Invitational  grants 
and  major  projects,  a  program  of  smaU  in- 
dividual grants  to  support  dootcwal  disser- 
tations In  the  manpower  field  begun  In  1968 
had  produced  77  completed  dlssertatloms  by 
June  30.  1970.  with  an  addHilnnal  106  atUl  In 
process.  The  research  manpower  committed 
to  manpower  gesearch  from  these  funds  rep- 
resents a  tremendous  mvestmont  in  human 
capital  with  both  tiamedtate  and  long-term 
payoOS.  Next  to  the  attraction  and  develop- 
ment of  ^manpower,  the  most  Important  con- 
tribution of  the  research  effort  was  the  devel- 
opment of  strategy  to  bring  research  results 
to  policy  attentloa.  ... 

Reapandiera.  Uko  Mr.  Dooley's  Supremo 
Court,  read  the  newspapers  and  tend  to  take 
guidance  from  the  headllnse.  However,  the 
amaalngly  rapid  switch  which  occurred  from 
Industrial  relations  research  to  manpower 
research  In  the  early  19608  and  the  crowd  of 
young  researchers  attracted  to  the  field  dur- 
ing the  decade  could  only  have  been  bought 
by  an  infusion  of  public  funds  and  aggressive 
government  recruitment.  Interests  do  not 
normally  shift  that  rapidly.  The  bulk  of 
manpower  policy  research  must  be  credited 
to  the  Office  of  Manpower  Research  and  De- 
volopBoent  of  tbe  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
with  significant  assists  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Oflice  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  Uie  POrd  Ponndaitton.  Remarkable  little 
has  emerged  from  university  funded  research 
or  from  the  unsubaklized  curiosity  of  Individ- 
ual researchers. 

Manpower  reeearch  la  unique  in  that  it 
has  exploded  from  an  obscure  field  of  Inteffest 
In  1960  to  a  major  area  of  academic  and 
commercial  effort  In  1970.  Interest  was  cer- 
tain to  grow  with  policy  activity.  But  re- 
search takes  more  than  Interest;  It  requires 
funding.  The  researcher's  talents,  llk»  all 
labor  market  akllla,  are  allocated  through 
tbe  purchase  of  servleos  and.  In  this  ease,  tbe 
dl^rlbutton  of  funds.  That  attraction  of  tal- 
•nS  was  a  aaafor  oentributlatt  of  MDTA.  Bel- 
atlvo  to  other  fedwal  sources  of  research 
tmds.  Its  ^proprtatlons  have  been  small, 
but  Its  Impact  has  been  greater  than  that 
genwated  liy  othw  research  appropriations 
several  times  as  large. 
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AMENDBfENT  TO  HOTOB  RE80LU- 
TTON  988  TO  BE  FRBBUNTEU  BY 
MR.  aiBB0N8  IS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO  IN  THE  RECORD 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rLOsma 
tH  TBE  HOUBB  OP  BBRUBEKTATIVES 

.^'Tiu$iiav,  October  t,  1974 

Mr.  OIBBOMB.  BCr.  Bptaker,  I  Include 

atJie  Recoid  the^oSDwl^g  amendmdit 
tended  to  be  offimd  l^  me  to  House 


An  AicEKoacxarr  C^mzo  bt  Mb.  Oibbows 

TO   BOXTSX    BXBOLCmON   968 

Beginning  oh  page  9,  line  16,  after  the 
word  "polity"  insert  a  period,  and  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  line  16  through  Une  32.       i 

And  on  page  il,  strike  out  line  18  through 
line  16  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  on  page  21, 
beginning  on  line  13,  «he  following: 

"(7)  lateraatiotoal  ta«de  policy,  reciprocal 
trade  agiv^cfientB;  tariffs  and  custema  ad- 
mmistrstlSd?' ' 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  WHITE  RIVER 
JUNCTION  VETERANS  HOSPITAL 
IN   VERMONT 


I  t*- 


titS.-'T-i 
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HON.  RICHARD  W.  MALLARY 

I  OF  VXXMOMT  * 

IN  THE  HOUSfi  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  '** 

-    -.!      Tuesday,  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  MAUiARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Octo- 
ber 5,  was  a  proud  day  for  the  State  of 
Vermont'  and  for  the  many  veterans  in 
the  Vermont,-  New  Hampshire,  and 
northern  Massachusetts  area  who  are 
served  by  the  veterans  hospital  in  White 
River  Junction.  Vt.  On  October  5.  imder 
clear  autumn  sky  at  the  height  of  Ver- 
mont's foliage  season,  a  distinguished 
assemblage  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampr 
shire  officials  and  citizens  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion assembled  to  dedicate  a  new  204- 
b&i  hospital  at  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Center. 

The  dedication  ceremony  was  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  the  new  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Honor- 
able Richard  L.  Roudebush  who  was  dW- 
icatlng  his  first  VA  hbspitftl  since  his 
confirmation  as  Administrator. 

Mr.  ^peakeir,  I  believe  that  our  former 
colleague's  remarks  are  an  important 
statement  of  the  importance  of  this  fa- 
cility and  the  significant  mission  per- 
formed by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
on  behalf  of  those  veterans  who  served 
this  Nation  with  sacrifice  and  dedication 
I  Include,  herewith  the  text  of  Adminis- 
trator Roudebush's  address. 

DKOICiRION  CXBKICOinES  Or  TBZ  Wbixs  Rivbb 

Jtmcnov  VA  Bosntai. 
(By  Rlchard'L.  Roudebush) 

One  of  the  great  privileges  of  being  an 
official  of  tbe  Yoterana  AdmbUttzatlcA— U 
the  opportumty  it  gives  to  visit  ihlenBBtlng 
plades  in  this  great  Nation— wliere  the  mla- 
slon  of  VA  is  rieing  pursuod. 

And  one  of  the  great  ptlvileges  of  tbe  Job- 
is  the  opportunity  It  gives  to  aasodats  with 
tbe  w&derful  peoiAe  who  work  at  tbla  au- 
sion  and  thoee  obtalde  of  VA  who  aid  and 
•uppmt  them. 

Certainly  there  is. no  spot  in  tbe  snttrc 
geography  of  VA — that  la  more  beautiful  and 
inviting  than  this  one. 

And  there  U  no  place  whore  the  neods  of 
veterans  are  being  met  with  greater  sklU  at 
dedication  ...  or  whore  local  Interest  In 
what  wo  do— is  keener  or  more  otfoetlvoly 
exproaaod. 

I  am  honoiad  to  be  with  you  today-  for 
this  most  slgnlflcant  cerensony.  I  doq^ly  fP* 
predate  your  vtioomo. 

For  many  years  the  VA  coator  bars  has 
served  .  .  .  faithfully  and  woU  .  .  .  thorn 
resldonts  of  Vonnont — ^wbo  answersd  a  oaU 
to  duty — men  and  women  who  pcotooted  and 
defaaded  their  Stote  and  tholr  Natioo— in 
tlmo  of  dangoc  ^.. . 

.    ,  -    '  «;♦  «''  .« 
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Today*— It  Is  our  very  A—ant  task  to 
dedicate  a  new  faoUlty  her*'  -ikat  wUl  make 
that  service  better  .  .  .  tbj  t  vlU  glre  VA 
perBozmel  greater  ability  tc  p«rfonn  tbelr 
Jobs  aod  accomplish  their  g  *!■. 

We  look  at  this  new  hoq>lt(  i — and  we  take 
pride  In  lU  appearance.  We  t^  ur  it— as  many 
of  you  have  done — and  we  marvel  at  the 
engineering — eclentlflc  and  i  Mdloal  accom- 
pllahments  that  are  manlfeel  Igt  ifm  featuiva 
.  .  .  the  sophlatlcatlon  and  tl  e  cbaiplateneu 
of  Its  equipment. 

The  bulldln«-Tand  itB  cont  mte— would  do 
honor  to  any  location — as  f  oommuzdty. 
They  would  be  outstanding  mj  place  ^h%t 
medldne  la  practloed— andftaaftltb  prob- 
lems confronted.  J 

But  advanced  archltecturl— and  modem 
Instruments  and  technlquli  do  not— In 
theouelvea — make  a  hospltalTgood — and  are 
not — in  themselves— euffldei  t  »o  warrant 
an  observance  of  this  scope-  -and  this  eerl- 
ouaness. 

We  could  enter  the  buUdlt  f— activate  au 
systems— and  "3e  about  the  ft  ak  of  examin- 
ing and  treating  patients  without  cere- 
mony— and  without  celebratli  n. 

If  we  were  Interested  only  li  i  the  fact  that 
a  new  etructure  u  here— we  oould  let  the 
occasion   pass   unnoticed — ea  apt   for   some 

physical    and   operational    na  lustments on 

the  part  of  personnel  and  f  ttlents. 

To  do  so — however — would  pe  to  miss  the 
•Ignlflcance  of  what  has  led  lA  to  the  exist- 
ence— and  the  opening  of  thlslnew  faculty— 
and  to  mlfls  the  signlflcance  cjf  what  It  will 
mean — in  time  to  come. 

We  are  here  .  .  .  then  ...  to  jdo  mora  than 
dedicate  a  buUdlng.  We  are  h^  to  reafflnn 
our  beUef  In  the  mUslon  of  tbl4  Institution— 
and  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  that  mission. 
We  are  here  to  proclaim  tijat  VA  wants 
the  very  best  health  care  poe^ble— for  vet- 
erans of  this  area  .  .  .  and  td  say  that  we 
will  (^jerate  this  hospital  the  {best  way  we 
know  how>— to  meet  that  objefetlve. 

We  pledge  compassion  and  i  dedication— 
and  all  the  skill  we  poseess.  wi  pledge  hard 
work.  ! 

It  was  another  October— 36  ^ears  ago— in 
1938  .  .  .  when  the  first  patient  iwas  admitted 
to  the  hospital  here.  \ 

The  Veterans  Admlnlstratlo4  had  existed 
M  an  agency  for  only  eight  yean  at  that 
time.  World  War  I  ...  the  -geeat  war"  .  .  . 
had  been  over  for  only  twen«y  yeare— and 
the  great  majority  of  Amerfcan  veterans 
were  of  that  war.  j^ 

But  October  1B38— was  al4  the  month 
that  Nazi  Germany  occupied  She  Sudeten- 
Und— «nd  Wortd  War  n  waa  Aoae  at  hand 
Forty  thousand  dtlzens  of  Vermont  took 
part  m  that  great  ■tru^le— aid  the  Job  of 
serving  veterans  in  Vermont — tt)ok  on  a  vast 
n*w  dUneMton.  1 

And^-Of  oonne— twice  since  World  War  n 
men  and  Women  from  this  ari— have  gone 

It  Is  ©ot  comforting  to  reAember— that 
we  have  engaged  in  combat  tturee  times— 
since  the  White  River  JunctloitiHoepital  was 
activated  thlrty-six  years  ago  j  .  .  but  It  u 
comforting  to  know— that  thi-e  has  been 
Buch  an  Institution .  here— to  Fecelve  thoee 
Who  needed  care  follQwlng  tiilr  service 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know— th«t  there  have 
been  capable  and  devoted  peojle— ready  to 
give  ttiis  «»re.  And  it  is  gratlfftog  to  know 
teat  the  boepltal  .  .  .  and  t|>e  center  of 
which  tt  is  a  part  .  .  .  have  flBcelved  puch 
overwhelming  support— from  tie  cltlaens  of 
what  surely  must  be  one  of  th|  nicest  com- 
munities in  the  imited  Statei 

Wow  we  look  to  the  tutun  I  ..  our  ca- 
pacity for  service  Increased— o»r  abUitr  to 
•erve  enh&hoed.  1 

We  start  a  aew'era  here  todai.  lu  start  Is 
oocacdonad  by  the  fact  that  thM  magnlfloent 
new  hoapltal — la  now  ready  fcd  use 

Although . .  .as  I  think  I  have  klreMty  Indi- 
cated amply . . .  the  meaning  oflthla  day  Is 
not  baaed  solely  on  the  fact  of  hhyalcal  Un- 
provetnent— then  can  be  non^  who  are  a 
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part  of  VA — or  who  have  an  interest  In  thU 
region's  some  00,000  veterans-^^who  can  fall 
to  be  excited  over  the  characterl«Uos  of  this 
building. 

And  the  fact  that  its'eadsteaoe  wiu  lead 
to  farther  physical  Improvement — by  the 
converalon  of  older  facilities — to  new  usee— 
makea  It  aU  the  more  Impreeslv*. 
•  We  will  be  able  to  treat  more  patients  than 
ever  before . . .  witli  some  8,800  fnpatlenta  e«- 
pected  this  fiscal  yeai^-and  with  nearly  86.- 

000  outpatient  yislts  expected. 
We  wlU  be  able  to  provide  man  specialised 

tiaatiuaat  Chan  before— with  thitenslTe  oai« 
and  coronary  care  untta. 

Aad — of  course — the  surroundings  will  be 
more  comfortable  and  more  convenient — for 
thoee  who  are  hospitalized  here. 

This  hOi|>ltal's  affllUtlon  with  the  Dart- 
mouth Medical  School— has  been  of  graat 
value — In  helping  provide  superior  stalling — 
and  assuring  better  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
The  new  plant  wUl  Increase  the  value  of  this 
afflUatlon — and  we  look  forward  to  not  only 
a  continued  relatlenehlp  with  Dartmouth — 
but  to  even  a  eloeer  one. 

We  all  recognise  that  there  have  been  great 
changes  . . .  great  Improvements  ...  in  medi- 
cine since  19S8 — ^when  the  first  patients  were 
admitted  here.  What  is  not  so  commonly  un- 
derstood— is  that  concepts  of  What  help 
should  be  provided— to  sick  or  disabled  vet- 
erans have  also  changed  . . .  changed  to  make 
this  help  relate  more  oloaely — and  more 
humanely— to  the  individual  and  hu  life. 

There  Is  emphasis  on  treating  the  whole 
man — ^rather  than  an  isolated  condition. 
J^ere  Is  a  greater  attempt  to  understand  the 

parson — and  to  lay  out  a  program  of  care 

that  takes  into  account  his  Job — bis  family— 
and  his  outside  living  conditions. 

The  fact  that  so  many  VA  patients  are  be- 
ing treated  in  outpatient  clinics— for  condi- 
tions that  formerly  would  have  required  their 
losing  days  or  weeks  In  a  hospttol— Is  evi- 
dence of  the  new  concern  for  an  Individual 
and  his  life. 

And  there  are  other  programs  that  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  patient— to  the  greateet 
convenience— and  that  make  concessions  to 
his  IndlTldnallty . . .  nursing  home  care- 
home  care— VA-eupemaed  care  by  other  in- 
stitutions and  agencies— by  other  physicians 
and  dentists. 

ITiese  modes  are  important  here —  and  they 
will  grow  more  important — during  the  era 
which  we  enter  today. 

In  our  hospital  system— there  is  a  dedi- 
cated cadre  of  people — who  do  much  to 
help  make  patients  comfortable — and  to  re- 
store their  health— although  they  are  neither 
professional  medical  people— nor  even  raem- 
beiv  of  the  hoapltal  staff. 

They  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  «he 
morale  of  hA^jttal  patients.  They  perform 
oountlese  tasks— not  assigned  to  staff  mem- 
bers. They  make  the  expeilsnoe  of  bo«>tt«I- 
izatlon  easier  to  endure. 

1  ■P*ek — of   course — of   VA   volunteers— 

those   uneelfish   and   dedicated   people who 

give  so  much  of  themselves  to  othen. 

I  commend — and  salute— those  who  have 
been  so  active  at  this  hospital.  We  appreciate 
you.  We  hop»  you  will  b<|  even  more  active 
in  the  yean  ahead. 

And— In  thanking  those  who  perform  as 
volunteer^-I  would  like  to  thank  the  orga- 
nizations— to  which  many  of  the  volunteen 
belong— organizations  which  are  responsible 
for  a  strong  voliiBteer  program  here — and 
that  do  many  other  things — for  this  hospital 
and  thU  center. 

We  like  to  work  with  you  ^  .  .  veterans 
groups — and  other  service  organizations 
and  we  know  that  uooh  of  what  VA  dotie'  ' 
can  only  be  fuUy  suooessful  wltti  your  help 
W*  soUclt  your  trtj^as  and  your  optxMona— 
snd  ^  hope  to  continue  our  rslatlonsblp 
with  you, 

Theee  remarks  would  be  ttoobvlete— If 
I  did  not  refer  to  the  future  of  non-medical 
aotlvlttes  at  this  center  .  .  .  programs  Im- 


portant to  aUof  Vermont^  *eteians--de- 
pendente  and  survivors. 

The'  regioaal-offloe  funottoms  wUl— tf 
course — oonttnue — and  I  am  sun  the*  wui 
increase— in  the  period  ahead— as  vatn 
residents  of  thU  great  state  make  use  ctf 
benefits  theyvhave  earned.  VA  la  curnnuy 
a  $33-^  uaotcai  a  year  opwratlan  here — and 
some  14.000  veteraaa  teoetve  non-madiai 
VA  assistance,:  "«»« 

We  are  proud  of  the  record  of  this  esnter— 
In  providing  good  and  timely  service.  We 
pledge  that  such  service  wUl  eonUnue— and 
that  we  wui  always  be  alert  to  ways  In  whldi 
we  can  improve — what  we  are  doing. 

I  would  like  to  egress  one  further 
thought  to  the  restdents  of  White  Blver 
Junction— who  an  with  ns  today. 

Z  know  you  have  a  sort  a(  propttotazy  ta> 
terast  in  this  center— and  that  you  bate 
pride  m  this  new  hoq>ltal.  I  want  to  en- 
courage  that  interest  and  that  pride. 

VA  Is  a  vast  organization  with  300,000 
employees — 58  regional  offices — and  171  hos- 
pitals. But  VA  h<ts  meaning — as  an  agency 

only  as  it  relates  to  the  people  it  serves 
and  that  service  takes  place  in  communities 
such  as  this  .  .  .  not  In  some  ofllca  in  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere. 

You  are  closer  to  what  Is  going  on— at 
this  center— than  those  of  us  who  do  not 
have  the  privilege  of  frequent  visits.  VA  is 
an  agency  of  the  people  .  .  .  and  you  an 
the  people  here. 

Please  consider  these  facilities  youn 
In  VA  matters — of  course  .  .  .  but  also  fiir 
community  actlvltlee— not  dlrecUy  involving 

To  employees  of  this  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive new  hospital— I  have  this  to  say: 

When  the  weekend  is  over — this  ceremony 
WUl  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  decorations 
wUl  have  come  down.  Your  guests  will  have 
gone  home. 

But  the  physical  Improvements — we  dedi- 
cate today— will  be  here  to  help  you  make 
your  service  better— than  It  has  been  in  the 
past. 

I  am  oonflclent  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
this  day— ^wlJl  still  be  hese.  too— and  I  am 
sure  It  wiu.  ., 

I  know  you  will  never  confuse  the  pieeenoe 
ot  buildings — or  equipment — with  the  ability 
to  make  them  work  to  achieve  a  goaL 

You  will  never  do  leas— than  you  can  do 
personaUy — because  of  technologloal  advuuse- 
ment.  You  wUl  remember  that  physical  Im- 
provement  is   only   an   aid — to   the  faeton 

that  count  most — In  operetlng  a  hospital 

professional  competence— dedication — skill 

Judgment — diligence — and  kindness. 

To  all  of  you  here  .  .  I  wish  you  wen  m 
the  yeare  ahead— and  I  look  forward  to  other 
visits  wltai  you.  I  feel  the*  the  hospital  .  .  . 
and  the  entire  center  .  .  .  that  mssns  so 
much  to  you  ...  the  staff  memberv-wetaik 
ans  and  volunteers — residents  of  Che  com- 
munity— and  persons  who  may  simply  be 
elassifleAM  friends  ...  is  a  credit  to  you— 
and  a  credit  to  this  area — and  will  continue 
to  be  so. 

I  wtll  always  remember — that  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  dedicate  my  first  VA  hospital  here 
at  White  lU^er  Junction— and  I  will  always 
have  fond  memories  of  this  ooeaslon. 

Thank  ytni  for  your  wonderftil  hospitality. 


HU.  X6424.  CX)MMISSION  ON 
FEa>GRAL  PAPERWORK 


HON.  WILUAM  a  HUDNUT  III 

>■'  or  nmiaiiA  v  t 

IN  THE  WtJSB  OP  RSPttESEMTAnvrt 

Monday.  (JcUiber  7^  19H 


Ut.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  e^iealcer.  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  an  Identical  bill,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  paaaed  HJl.  16424  to  es- 
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tahjisii  a  CknmnlsBlon  on  Federal  Paper- 
work. 

This  Commlsskm  wUl  study  ways  to 
elimfiQate  some  of  the  Inireauonitle  red- 
t^pe  which  now  plapiff  both  the  snuffl 
businessman  and  the  Federal  Qovmiar 
ment.  The  Commlashm  wlU  seek  reoom- 
mendations  as  to  how  to  caostdidate  the 
reputing  procedureg  ntpOni  by  the 
varioOB  agtti%iB  In  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  X  wiSH  also  review  tliie  extent  to 
which  Federal  agenclea  juOa  te^uce  dupli- 
cation'throug^i  cooperation  irt^  Stele 
and  locals  government  and  pilvstw  aseo- 
cles  in  the  collecting,  procearing  and  dls* 
8fTw<«*ting  of  inf onnatkNi.  Not  only  will 
the  Commission  seek  methods  to  make 
the  collection  of  data  nHire  efficient.  It 
will,  in  this  (iiste  of  econoziil|p  strain,  ot- 
ter a  plan  to  cot  eogte  of  utmeeeesary 
l^ederal  pmTcrwork.     ^-    '' 

Since  the  creation  of  this  Commission 
on  Federal  Paperwoii:  will  iwovlde  the 
Congress  with  useful  suggestions  that 
will  reduce  Federal  redtape.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  win  be  finally  enacted  very 
soon. 


NEW  DIRECTION  IN  REHABIUTA- 
TIGS 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUfE 

or  MnotssoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBB8XMTATIVES 

Tuetday.  October  <.  i97M 

Mr.  Me.  Bir.  Bpeaker.^H£e'Sta*e»^ 
MlnnesoCa  has  embarked  on  a  new  piath 
in  the  corrections  Add.  Pursuant  to 
enabling  legislation  passed  by  the  State 
legislature  in  1973.  the  ^department  of 
corrections  is  worUng  ig^  bring  private 
industry  to  the  groudds  'of  tl^  State 
prison.  The  objectives  of  allowing  private 
companies  to  openie  in  the  pvlaon  aieto 
manufacture  or  process  goods,  to  estab- 
lish a  stable  work  force,  to  pay  adequate 
wages  to  inttiite  Workers,  and  to  pro- 
vide these  wotters  with  training  and  In- 
and-out-of-priso^  opi^rtunltles. 

As  explained  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Conner  of 
Control  Date  Corp.  in  "A  Position  PmMr 
on  Esteblishlng  a  Manufacturing  Opera- 
tion in  the  Minnesote  Stete  Prison": 

Individuals  In  prisons  are  primarily  disad- 
vantaged before  they  are  sent  there,  a  con- 
dition which  Is  worsehed  by  the  prison  ex- 
perience. Besearch  shows  that  Inmates  are 
less  able  to'  adjust  to  society  upon  release 
than  they  are  when  they  are  sent  to  prison. 
Forty  to  seventy  percent  commit  new  crimes. 
Making  punishment  more  stringent  hss  not 
worked.  Itie  larl^e  and  rising  cost  of  crime 
and  punishment  to.  the  United  States  seems 
to  be  worsened  by  Incarceraltng  (^Itaiden  «n 
prisons.  Altehiattves  have  to  be  found  to  Im- 
prove the  prison's  environment  so  that  H 
provides  ixJsltlVB  experiences.  One  propoeed 
sitemaiive  Is  allowing  industry  to  operate  a 
manufacturings  plant  wlthltf  the  prison  to 
provide  stabm^PlobSr^ratlilng.  etc. 

IB  his  pqier  entitled;  Triv»te  mtaB- 
try  In  the  MlBBesote  Stete  PrlsQa;"  ICr. 
Stan  Wood,  director  of  the  BOnnesote 
Stete  Prison  private  industry  ezperiaen- 
tal  progmm,  explained  that  prison  in- 
dustry is  not  new.  However,  vdUJet^aJBch 
Industry  has  some  beneOto  for  the  etete. 
It  has  been  an  In-house,  Stete-operated 
venture  with  mmny  drawbadES.  R  pro- 
CXX ^aiT/— Part  38 
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vidaa  IttUeneapiMnioe  or  tritning  ttiat 
ean  be  angled  toward  ODployment  cmce 
an  fomaift-leavte  «ie  Jnrttlotlfm;  there  Is 
no  preeu-vllce  tral^fiog  :l^ 'the  pcrtacular 
Job  ot'ytai-uxpiii  training,  to  nprove 
gklUii^  tbace  la. little,  Onandal  Incentive 
to  ue  Inmate;  and  Haam^ao  piaaewent 
or  taUow-vp  service  wttt  iirttail'ileu  o«t- 
sMetbeprtooB.  ^'' 

As  a  furtlier  noCb  on  tte<W6tuIvanta|^ee 
of  4ie  current  carteethmal'systeia  ^iv'^ 
vis  prliKm  fidustiy.'Prof ,  Neil  M.  finger 
stated  In  his  excellent  paper,  "llie  Value 
of  Adult  Iniyate  Manmwer."  which  was 
prepared  for  th(i  Amolcan  Bar  Associa- 
tion's compMatBcmwon  correctional  facll- 
Hiesandi 
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and  by  providing  spedflcaUy  that  the 
States  could  not  discriminate' in  their 
treatment  of  Qsem. 

Correctional  oifflcials  of  Stetes  such 
as  Wisconsin.  Louisiana.  Connecticut. 
Massachusetts,  and  Or^on  have  con- 
tacted the  director  of  the  SCnnesote 
project  to  express  their  interest  in  the 
private' Industry  proposal  and  to  obtain 
information  on  it.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress can  act  quickly  on  tS/is  legislation 
in  order  to  allow  the  impetus  of  this  pro^ 
grOKlvc  rehaUJltetlon  pvegram  to  con- 
tinue and  tobd^  insure  He  suocess. 


The  total  loss  from  wasted  adtdt  lunate 
labsr  Is  eonserratlvaly  $1  bllUon,  and  prob- 
ably ntrinr  glJS  bllttoa^  per  year. 

ObvKNis]^  much  is  at  stake. 

The  bunate  in  the  Mtnncsote  project 
wiu  receive  the  bmeflte  of  on-the^b, 
preservlce.  and  in-servlee  training,  ade- 
quate ^^v<ige»-«l]mrlng  him  to  build  a  fi- 
hanclal  base,  iaxu}  a  reqilir^ent  that  he 
become  .financially  reqpQOilble  by  enter- 
ing Into  a  contrai^jt^  reimliurse  the  pris- 
on for  room,  board,  and  supnbit  services, 
to  provide  gnancj^l  aewietence  to  his 
family,  and  to  buy  thope  serrices  neces- 
sary for  him  to  beccHne  a  productive 
dtlzen. 

Society  will  benefit  'tjntit  the  reduced 
coet  of  the  correctional  tygtem  and  ttie 
collection  of  takes  on  *wage6»  from  fe- 
leadng  Into  society  trained  Indtvifbialy 
capable  of  supporting  themselves  hpor 
ertlypiaadKrom.'  .the  BUiULeA  recidivism 
that  ean  be  eoBpected  ftwo' enabling  the 
former  prUOMr  to  foBetiett  normally  in 
society.  '*"  ''*'' 

.  Ho^ver..an  l^tpedMnent  to  the  success 
of  the  Minnesota  ^Jeet  eSlste^.Fed- 
esaltteir.  For  tbl«  Jteaaoq.  f  ^m  fpd§^  ki- 
troducing.  togfcilahwi  tewund  chapter 
85  of  tttle  18  and  aniMtof  Ctmgress  oedK 
fled  at  4»n7JS.C.  60;  ia'9JB.C.  1781  pro- 
BcMbee'iaie  shipaieilt  tn  Interstete  com- 
xaetcejoi  goods,  waree  or  merchandise 
miziufictitted.  prodtxaed  or  mined  wholly 
or  in  part  by^  convicts  or  prisoners;  18 
UjB.C.  17^2  pro^ddes  that  ..such  goods 
must  be  plainly- and  cleavly  ma^ed  to 
show,  "among  other  thlngit  the  name  and 
location  at  the  penal  or  x«f  onaatorar  In- 
itltlpon  where  they  were  piMnce<t>-  49 
tfJS.C.  80  dlvcisteBuch  goods 'df  their  In- 
fernalBr^^  protected— nature  v^)en<f 
evin' uey  JirrlVe  in  a  Stete  and  allows  for 
their  treameat  as  if  they  were  produced 
within  th»Stete.     - 

Failure  to  amend  these  laws,  woukV/he 
very  detrimental  to  the  sqccess  of  a  pro- 
gram which  has  great  promtoe  o^  reha- 
bllltetlng  lnmata«.>n.^|i<lufetry  must  be 
able  to  move  it9so«l»^  interstate  com- 
merce, and  It  most  not  1>eve  \Uk  goods 
treated  in  b  discrlmlnatoty ^mannv.  !nie 
legislation  I  have  introduced  today  would 
cibrreet  this  sttoation. 

This  legislation  would  ekempt  from  Oe 
bperkti^^  chapter  Wot  tftle'*18  gcwds 
prbduced  wholW  M"3fctlaIIFter  prison- 
ers if  they  wer^  ptfuUnvalUilg  minimum 
wages  aa  detennipfwior  puopoaes  of  the 
Walah-Qealey^Aoi  fa^iMft,  the  legisla- 
tion woidd  exempt  sudt  goods  from  the 
opetfatlon  ctf  48  UJB.C.  -W'  by  allowing 
tlaem  to  retain  theft:  interstete  nature 


WASHINGTON  REDTAPE— 
PX7SHINO  UP  miCES? 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or  wiacoNsiif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wlsccmsin.  Mc 
Speaker,  the  heightened  public  aware- 
ness of  Oovemment's  regtonslblM^  for 
the  present  Inltefion  caused  by  eatcee- 
give  and  d^dt  spending  has  created  a 
dUmate  where  constructive  change  Is 
passible. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  mammoth 
FWeral  iMdget  has  contributed  ndghtUy 
to  Inilatlonary  pressures  in  the  eoenomy. 
What  we  often  (aO  to  reUiae  is  that  some 
kfiids  of  legl8lai}oii'|iiitul  molt  admlnls- 
trative  rulings  bave.vety  Uttl^  overall 
boet  to  the  Oovemmeht — pa|t>y  tax- 
payers—b(^  hav«ift  twmagrtwii  cost  to 
local  unite  -of  Quieimneat.  aefaool  dis- 
tricts, and  in' the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  This  goeiTfttr  beyond  the  costly 


m 


p»erwori(  burden"  to  include  all  the 
aoA^tions  of  J^usiness  plat^,  indus- 


trial idante,  and  product  design  man- 
dated in  Fedend  occupational  healt)i  and 
safety  laws,  consumer  protection,  and 
product  safety  laws  and  environmental 
cleanup  laws.  •         ' 

iSils  is  not  t9.ai^''«MtJthe  ib&^ 
mentkmed  l&ws'  airi  ddt  "finiiilq^  but 
only  that  they  have- a 
but  real  cost  to  the  eoonomy- 
AjPpniTroductive  east.  Oongrt8s>«bpuld  be 
■ff  iiint  this  rnnt  and  wwUhhig  It  In  tte 
dellbenrtlona  when  decSdlng^  on  legisia* 
tkm  requiring  sndh  eitpendlturM:  So 
should  the  execuiSve  agenefee^lltef  they 
undertake  admlnlstr^ve  rufiaitas. 

i  hfwe  introduced^  ^otm^^Resobition 
1372  which  would  requite  a^calf^ula^lon 
of  the  cost  of  any  proposed  bfll ^admin- 
istrative regulatkm  to  be-made  and  pub- 
lished before  acUcm  is  takm  by  tli»Oon- 
greas  or.  an  executive  agency. 

TUa.  week's  kdltton  of  VA.  NeWb  A 
World  Report  contadns  an  articfe, 
"WashingtC!^  Redtepe-^PUshlng  Up 
E^Cicmr*  jrhlch  adds  further  ciidaafie,  to 
tfie  needier  adoption  of  ttMJmiOm.  I 
ooaunend  it  to  my  colleagues:  <-. 
WssHixfCTOif  Bkdtafs — PusHUi»'lh>  PucasT 

Businessmen  under  preesure  by  the  HHIte 
House  to  hold  dOwn  price  Increases'  ar* 
soondlag  this  complaint-^ 

OovemmeDt  agencies  tHat  siqiervtse  prl- 
vatt  ladusttles  often  add.  nuilrefetly,  Vuroue^ 
etessstvely  strict 'xegUlattins  and  burden- 
anna  red  ti^te^  to  the  prtoea  that  firms 
dharge  t3ieir  custcMners.  '^ 
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Over  and  OT«r.  »t  the  <ll«custaon  meetings 
iBMUng  up  to  Prnldent  foiVP  •oooac^e 
summit  In  late  Septembwr,  buidiMwmen, 
farm  leaden  and  econoo^l^rta  {  ounded  away 
at  thla  tbeme.  j 

■    Hidden  coeta  are  growing  aU  tbe  time 

Mere  than  100  blUlon  (loUi|n'  wortb  of 
annual  VJB.  output  is  directly  Influenced  by 
Oovernment  regulation,  tnclud  ng  sucb  am- 
jor  lines  as  food,  drugn.  traa^HMtatKm..  fi- 
nance, communications,  electric  power  and 
consumer  products.   . 

The  gnunbnng  centers  on  ai  wbole  batch 
of  regulatory  developments.  9vx  example. 
fAmlly  food  bms  an  being  adored  hl|^ 
by  federal  regulatlooa  that  tenh  to  feed  In- 
flation. 1 

Charles  J.  Cteer.  president  of  ithe  Rational 
Canners  Association,  says  tbe  Current  price 
of  a  can  of  corm  encompasses  'lany  number 
of  added  costs  rsflectlng  not  ImproTement  of 
the  product  but  compliance  with  new  Oot- 
emment  regulations."  f 

Mr.  Ohmy  was  referrhig  io  frequent 
changes  In  federal  labeling  Requirements 
that  often  force  canners  to  s^p  millions 
of  labels  to  comply  with  latest  rulings  on 
nutrltlonta  Information;  to  wat^-poUutlon- 
control  regulations  that.  If  followed  to  the 
let*er.  would  boost  food  ptocaiHra'  Imin- 
treatment  ocats  by  100  per  e4nt:  and  to 
noise-abatement  programs  umjir  the  Oc- 
oupAtlonal  Safety  and  BealthA^t  that,  can- 
cers say,  are  prohibitive  in  cost.   ; 

The  NCA  has  proposed  enactment  of  a 
"Consumer  Cost  Evaluation  Mt."  which 
would  require  that  any  Oovernment  pro- 
gram or  policy  that  would  boost  prloea  to 
oonsiimers  by  a  slgnlflcant  amdutit  "must 
provide  benefits  .  .  .  that  bearij  nsksonable 
rtiatlonshlp  to  sucl»  coats." 

Other  charges  £i;pm.  Inthistry'  spokesmen 
on  the  effects  of  fe^leral  x»gulat<iry  poUeIss: 

Prlce-cntttng  competition  amohg  raOioada, 

Scks  4aM  bu^  lines  Is  inhit|ted.  n^r 
A  stttnoated.  by  the  Intsikats  Cbm. 
merce  OoaunlsBlon.  GMtlcs  cit^  a  euxtent 
case:  At  a  time  when  prtcee  are  soaring  on 
aU  kinds  of  paper  produots,  thel  agency  has 
refused  a  West  Coast  trucksr'J  request  to 
lower  chargee  for  hauling  woo^  pxilp  wh|le 
reguUtors  study  the  im^iact  on  ^otnpettttoD. 

AMlnas  are  not  allowed  to  e|it  fkiea  on 
highly  tsrofitable  routes  \e  iMat  <k»i4>etltlon. 
Instead,  tbey  add  ooMly  fMlls.  In  «il'<it«im. 
airlines  complain,  tha  Civil  lltoitmaatiss 
Board  ooat  n.8.  international  ea*tm  S  mU- 
UoB  dAUasi  In  los*  basmeas  by  oaioellng  low- 
oost  ypqthteaa  on  fights  abro4d. 

W^MOha  gas  to  criticaUy  likort  supply, 
the  Iwpiral  Itawer  Commission  jallowed  al- 
mett  IM  suppliers  to  triple  ratis  for  a  00- 
day  perlnl,  adding  substantiaili  to  mano^ 
factmnng  oosta  of  seoree  of  flnasJ  At  lbs  «Bd 
of  the  two  mrniths.  the  ageneyladailttedly 
falledi  to  reasassB  Its  poUoy  or  ordir  prices  cut 
baokfa.9iiglnaUypIannsd.  ^ 

Complaints  of  (his  sort  arsi  mounting 
against  virtually  every  one  of  th»  doaens  of 
federal  bodlee  whoee  decisions;  affect  the 
prleee^of  yoods  and  services  tuitied  out  by 
XJ.  B.  BRdK  t 

ana  to  xK>i.ATioir   { 

Itiim  past  sunmwr,  Hsndrlk  w>A.*K»vt".  a 
foRner  member  of  President  Nixon's  Ooancn 
Off  ■oonomlc  Advlssn  and  nofi^  •  ■arraztl 
ptvfsssor  of  eoonomlcs,  outline  tk  "omnibus 
Inflation  bm**  for  Congress  thaf  would  In- 
clnde  move  than  40  flIuuDgee  In  tils  way  Imsl- 
n*f>  langulated.  mostly  ellzninawig  ■tsTulas 
tha*  Tsttnot  oonxpetltlon.  1 

8u^  warnings  are  not  falUhg  on  6mS 
••«  in  Ilka  White  House.  Ad£lnlstaratton 
eoooomlsts  also  have  been  drawl^  up  a  list 
of  Oovernment  aetlvltlee  that  might  un- 
necessarily interfere  with  businiSss  and  aid 
inflation.  The  list  runs  SO  pagm] 

Many  of  the  prohibitions  on  fis  Itot  may 
J>ror9  essential.  oOcials  oonoede.^lf  ttm  pob- 
Uc's  rights  are  to  be  protsctad  In  soeh 
as  fair  pricing,  clsan  air  and 
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ardi.  Job  Mtfety  and  tha  Uk*.  B«t  the  wan- 
pUatlon  is  viewed  as  a  .'Itaopping  list"  to 
Identify  agKieta|i  aad  ndpt  tha*  have  an  ad- 
▼erss  Unpaot  m  U»e  aocaieny,     ^ 

The'CMSoe  Of  ilf$aMttat$x»  uw  Budget  la 
prepiirlflg  a  study  of  its  aUb  for  Utm  Presi- 
dent. fbeuslBg  on  how  regidatny  -aflanclsa 
aSMt  Mononflo  poUoiss. 
-  AH  HtMs  |wnhM>sim  to  have  one  thing  In 
common:  They  look  at  tha  kngsfeandlac 
aompmnt  tbaX.mmnj  :49MtoraUy  regulatory 
bodla^  mm  too  eleaa  to  tha.  Anns  under 
t^ehr  tmtlny— often  protocttht  thsm  trxaa 
each  oUiar  rather  than  promoting  ooQpett- 
tlon. 

Justice  Department  trustt>usterB  single  out 
some  of  the  regulatory  pMloles  -of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ss  ezan^ilsa  cif 
detsoents  to  oDmpetttkm. 

For  Instance,  the  agency  requlrea  all  tmek- 
ers  to  get  prior  federal  approval  for  rates 
they  charge  for  every  item  honied  along 
every  route  in  interstate  cemmeroe.  By  limit- 
ing entry  to  a  masket  and  fbdng  ratee.  aome 
erttlos  chsrge,  regnlators  ars  Xoselng  truck- 
ing-compfuty  customeza,  in  many  cases,  to 
pay  higher  rates  than  thsy  would  If  com- 
patlUon  wars  unrestricted,. The  Commerce 
Commission  spplles  similar  rules  to  goods 
hauled  by  raOfDads  and  barges.  And  experts 
estimate  that'  ttie  exiina'  ooets  crsated  by 
federal  regrdatlbn  of  freight  transportation 
In  the  VJB.  may  add  a0  much  as  10  blUlon 
dollars,  and  perhaps  man.  annually  to  the 
shipping  bUls  for  companiss  and  individuals. 

Among  other  Oovernment  policies  that  are 
drawing  fire  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
InJUtlonary  Impact; 

xntere^t-rate  e^illngs  on  some  long-term 
Oovemtasnt  bonds,  that  make  them  lees 
at(ractlT«  in  today's  competltve  ft»»»tn<t»] 
naAet. 

the  Davls-Baaott  Act  which  setewagftntss 
to  be  paid  on  OoTenunent  ecmtracta. 

R^gulaUon  on  wdlhead  ^laea  of  new  na- 
tural gas,  a  commodity  In  seriously  Short 
simply. 

l4mlts  on  Imports  6S_piMi,t,  dairy  products 
and  other  farm  commodftlea. 

Itaali  kjfkiua'  teat  prevent  payment  of'  1h- 
terast'on  %aiik  Vheekint  aeeounts  and  limit 
tattsreet  on  savlnga-lnstltution  acootrats. 

Many  attacks  On  thsss  barriers  to  oompetl- 
tloo  are  being  mounted  by  eoonomlsts  and 
businessmen,  but  soma  are  coming  Xrain 
Administration  aides  and  other  Oovern- 
ment officials  who  believe  a  simpler.  less 
costly  way  to  control  buslneaa  enterprise  and 
promote  competition  Is  throogh  tougher 
appHOatlon  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
-'  l«wls  Kngman,  Chairman  at  theVederal 
Tlrada  Oommisskm.  has  this  to  say: 

"A0tlt«ast,  by  itself.  Is  no  guarantetj 
against  Inflation.  But  Oovemmsctt  TlgUanea 
m  sofarcing  competitive  conditions  emn  ai 
Mart  ensure  that  price  inersases  «ftrlbtrtabla 
to  ekoessive  demand  or  short  siqtply  do  not 
provide  a  cover  for  additional  inereasss  bom 
of  antloompetitlve  conduct  or  the  abuse  of 
market  powar." 

oo*r  or  BArcTT 

Another  regulatory  body  reoMitly  stirring 
up  a  legal  controvecay  Is  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Comrnftsloti.  It  ruled  that  the 
manufaoturer  of  an  eleetrte  "troohle  light," 
after  admitting  tha  product  was  faulty, 
should  spsBd  millions  of  doUars  on  ads  to 
warn  tha  public  of  hazards  to  the  oaar 
ersated  by  tha  device. 

Howeasr.i  a  federal  court  overmlsd  the 
Commission,  statlitf  that  efforts  to  alert  the 
pubUc  taken  by  1%.^  company  Immediately 
after  the  defects  yfin  detected  were  suf- 
ficient, and  tha  penaKlea  nreacMbed  by  the 
dbcnmlSBlon  would  be  ntifsnnsssmj  eoaUy. 

What  the  ontboaoe  of  recent  outbreaka  of 
hanh  ovmotan  of  Ujfl.  reguutory  pallelao 
«B1  ba,  aspects  say.  is  hard  to  assess.  Tli«y 
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pctat  out  that  most  zegutetery  bodtss  aie 
rseponslble  to  Congress  and  not  the  White 
Houee.  Therefore  any  changee  In  their  CMra- 
Uons  must  bs  ordp^  by  Coagress.  fithe 
past.  legislators  IiaW  b^n  rsttietant  to  take 
any  power  away  from  the  r^poilatora  they 
dominate,  partly  becauss  many  at  their  een- 
stltaents  benefit  from  the  agencies'  wo- 
grams. 

However,  experts  in  and  ou$  of  Oovern- 
ment sf y  fba^  tba  lateet  attaAs  m  tte  mgn- 
lators  are  founded  on  arguflwate  that  ocme 
eloeer  to  the  heart  of  the  aattanli  •oaaSmi 
problems,  and  ttfiuentlal  mambaits  htOtta- 
greas  ar«F  taking  a  eloeer  look  at  -tttitX  the 
agendas  araup  to  than  In  tha  pMI.  Xa  tha 
and.  this  may  lead  to  regulatory  retcras 
Iteat  have  been  hinted  .at  tat  many  years.. 


'ue  .v:. 


AMBTOMENT  TO  BODBE 
RBSOLtmON  1248 

HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF  ruauok. 

IN  THK  HOUSE  or  BEFBBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  aUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
event  House  Resolution  1248  is  atlll  open 
to  kinendmente  on  Wednesday.  Oetober  9, 
I  Intend  to  offer  the  followlnff  amend- 
ment which  I  believe  will  si^lsfy  any  and 
all  objeetlcnu  to  the  language  of  the 
amendment  offered  today. 

If  my  colleagues  are  serious  about  ex- 
tending the  principle  of  "Oovernment  In 
the  Sunshine"  to  iaaver  boitoeas  and 
il^^VP  sessions  as  well  as  heaitogs  bdd 
In  committee,  then  we  will  acr^:  , 
Aiomiqarr 

On.  page  30,  strike  out  llnse  9  through  ai, 
and  on  page  31,  strike  out  lines  1  through 
7.  and  Insert  In  Usmthereof  the  following: 

"(g)  (1)  Xkcli  meeting  of  each  standhig.  se- 
lect, or  qieclal  committee  or  subcommtttsa, 
including  meetings  to  conduct  hsarlnvi.  ahall 
be  open  to  the  public:  Provided.  Itiat  a'por- 
tioo*  or  portions  of  such  meettngs,  sasept 
meetings  to  conduct  heartnip.  may  be  cleesd 
to  the  public  If  the  oommlttee  or  suboon- 
mlttee,  as  the  caee  may  ba^  determines  by 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  tbe 
oommlttee  or  subcommittee,  with  a  quorum 
being  preeent.  matters  to  bs  disoosMd  or  the 
tasttanony  to  be  taken  at  such  portkm  or 
portions — 

"(A)  will  probably  dlsclosa  matters  necee- 
sary  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of 
national  security  or  the  confidential  con- 
duct of  the  for^gn  relaUons  of  tbe  United 
States; 

"(B)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

"(C)  will  tend  to  jeopardtae  the  preeent 
or  future  legal  rights  of  any  person  or  wUI 
represent  a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  any  individual: 

"(D)  wUl  probably  disclose  tha  Identity  of 
any  Informer  or  law  enforoamant  agent  or 
any  Infonnatkm  relating  to  tha  lavwUga- 
tlon  or  proaeention  of  a  erInUnal  offense  ths^ 
la  required  to  ha  kept  sscrst  tai  the  InterMs 
of  effective  law  anforeament;  or 

"(B)  will  disclose  Information  relathig  to 
trade  secrete  or  «iTi>i|fff|  or  oonunetcM  In- 
Sprmatltm  pertaining  speelfloaUy  to  a  given 
pereon  where — 

"j[l)  the  Information  has  been  obtained 
by  the  Federal  government  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  to  maintain  confidentiality  of  each 
Infarmattoa; 

"(U)  a  nderal  sutute  requiree  tha  Infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Oovemt' 
ment  ofllcers  and  employs sa;  or 
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.  'HlU)  the  Information  la  >Teqiilzad  to  be 
jiapt  secret  in  order  to  prevent,  undue  injtny 
to  the  competitive  poeltlcm  of  siaeh  person. 

Provided  further,  Tbalt  mnA  hearing  ooo- 
ducted  by  each  oommltteaor  suboommlttee 
thereof  shaU  be  open  to  the  public  eaoept 
wben  the  committee  or  suboammlttee,  in 
open  session  and  with  a  quonim  preeent.  de- 
termlBSS-.l^  rcdipali  vote  that  aU  or  part  of 
ihe  remainder  of  the  hearing  shaU  be  cloeed 
tft  the  public  because  disclosure  of  testimony, 
«vldenee,  or  other  mattera  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  aecurlty  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  Houee  of 
B^resentatives. 

A  separata  rote  of  tbe  oommlttee  shall  be 
taken  with  reqMct  to  eaoh  committee  or  sub- 
committee meeting  that  Is  dosed  tf>  the  pub- 
lic pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and  tha  et^n- 
mlttee  ahaU  n^ake  available  within  on»  day 
of  swob  maetii^  a  wTltten.eiQ>lanatl(m  of  its 
sQUon.  The  vot*  of  eadi  committee  member 
partic4>atlng  in  each  such  vote  shall  be 
recorded  and  publUdaed. 

"(3)  Each  standing,  select,  or  special  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  shall  make  public 
announcement  of  tbe  date,  place,  and  sub- 
ject matter  of.  each  ^nesting  (whether  open 
or  cloeed  to  the  public)  at  least  one  week  be- 
fore such  meeting-  unless  ^be  committee  or 
Bubconunittee  determines  by  a  vote  of  tbe 
majority  of  the  committee  that  committee 
business  requires  that  such  meeting  be 
called  at  an  earlier  date,  in  which  case  the 
committee  shall  make  public  announcement 
of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter  ol 
such  meeting  at  the  earliest  practicable 
opportvmity. 

"(3)  A  complete  transcript,  Including  a  list 
of  all  Members  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee attending,  and  of  all  other  per- 
sons participating  and  their  function  or 
afflUation,  shall  be  made  of  each  meeting  of 
each  standing,  select,  or  jq>eclal  committee 
or  subcommittee  meeting  (whether  open  or 
closed  to  the  public)  in  addition  to  tbe  rec- 
ord required  by  paragraph  (e)(1).  Except  as 
provided  In  subparagraph  (4) .  a  copy  of  each 
such  transcript  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  Inspection  within  seven  days  of  each 
such  meeting,  and  additional  cop\eB  of  any 
transcript  shall  be  fumlsbed  to  any  person  at 
tlie  actual  cost  of  duplication. 

''(4)  In  the  case  of  meetings  closed  to  the 
public  pursuant  to  subpanign4>h  ( 1 ) .  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  may  delete  from 
the  eoples  of  transcripts  that  are  required 
to  be  made  available  or  furnished  to  tbe 
public  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (3)  any 
portions  which  It  determines  by  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
consist  of  material  R>eelfled  In  subdivision 
(A),  (B).  (C),  (D),  Or  (E)  of  subparagraph 
( 1) .  A  separate  vote  of  the  oommlttee  or  sub- 
committee shall  be  taken  with  respect  to 
each  transcript.  The  vote  of  each  oommlttee 
or  subcommittee  member  participating  In 
each  such  vote  shall  be  recorded  and  pub- 
lished. In  place  of  each  portion  deleted  from 
copies  of  the  transcript  made  available  to 
tbe  public,  the  committee  shall  supply  a 
written  explanation  of  why  sucb  portion  was 
deleted  and  a  summary  of  the  substance  of 
tbe  deleted  portion  that  does  x^ot  Itself  dis- 
close Information  spedfled  in  subdivision 
(A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  or  (E)  of  subparagraph 
(1).  Tbe  committee  or  subcommittee  shall 
maintain  a  completie  copy  of  the  transcript  ol 
each  meeting  (including  those  portions  de- 
leted from  copies  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic) for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  after 
such  meetings. 

"(6)  A  point  of  order  may  be  raised  against 
any  committee  or  subcommittee  vote  to  close 
a  meeting  to  the  public  pursuant  to  sub- 
pararaph  (I),  or  against  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  vote  to  delete  from  the  pub- 
licly available  copy  a  portion  of  a  meeting 
transcript  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (4),  by 
committee  or  subcpp^mlttee  members  com- 
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prising  one-lourth  or  moce  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  entire  committee  car  subcom- 
mittee. Any  sooh  point  of  order  must  be 
raised  before  the  enttze  House  within  five 
legislative  daya  after  the  vote  against  which 
tbe  point  of  order  Is  raised,  and  sucb  point 
of  order  shaU  be  a  matter  <a  highest  privi- 
lege. Each  such  point  of  order  shall  imme- 
diately be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  on 
Meetings  consisting  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves.  the  majority 
leader,  and  tbe  minority  leader.  The  select 
cmnmlttee  shall  report  to  the  House  within 
five  calendar  days  (excluding  days  when  the 
Souse  Is  not  in  session)  a  resolution  con- 
taining Its  findings.  If  the  House  adopts  a 
reeolutlon  finding  that  the  oommlttee  vote 
in  question  was  not  in  aooordance  wltb  the 
relevant  provision  of  sulq>aragrapb  (1),  it 
shall  direct  ttat  there  be  made  publicly 
available  the  entire  transcr^  of  the  meeting 
Improperly  cloeed  to  the  public  or  the  por- 
tion or  portions  of  any  meeting  transcript 
improperly  deleted  from  tbe  publicly  avail- 
able copy. 

"(6)  The  Select  Committee  on  Meetings 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subpafa«raph  (1),  (3),  (8).  or  (4). 


SSI 

I    

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF  NXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  legisla- 
tion to  reform  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income  program — SSI — is  pending 
before  House  and  Senate  Committees, 
tens  of  thousands  of  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  SSI  recipients  In  New  York 
City  have  been  forced  to  move  from 
their  squalid  single-room  facilities  to 
even  more  wretched  accommodations. 
The  reason  behind  this  mass  exodus  can 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  these  in- 
dividuals' monthly  SSI  checks  are  not 
high  enough  to  meet  their  basic  living 
expenses. 

The  congressional  intent  behind  the 
supplemental  security  income  program 
was  to  provide  a  basic  Federal  minimum 
monthly  Income  for  our  Nation's  needy. 
In  addition,  States  could  supplement  the 
SSI  benefit  if  the  States'  previous  pay- 
ment levels  had  been  higher  than  the 
Federal  standard.  While  it  is  important 
for  both  the  State  and  Federal  (3ovem- 
ments  to  raise  their  payment  levels  sis  a 
result  of  increases  in  the  cost  of  living, 
in  New  York  State  alone,  over  200,000 
SSI  recipients  have  not  seen  any  in- 
creases in  their  monthly  checks. 

In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
alone,  according  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  the  cost-of-living  has  increased 
10.8  percent  from  August  1973  to  August 
1974.  Also  from  July  until  August  of  this 
year,  there  has  been  a  rate  of  increase 
of  11.2  percent;  expressed  on  an  annual 
basis,  the  current  rate  of  increase  in 
New  Yoric  City  would  be  21  percent.  With 
the  cost  of  living  continuing  to  rise,  and 
with  SSI  checks  remaining  the  same, 
literally  10,000  individuals  have  been 
forced  to  leave  their  nm-down,  single- 
rooms. 

It  Is  shocking,  in  my  view,  that  those 
persons  who  are  old,  who  are  sick,  who 
are  blind  should  struggle  on  fixed  tn- 
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comes  when  prlces^ntinue  to  skyrocket. 
If  Oovernment  is  to  mean  anything  to 
such  people,  It  must  not  give  with  one 
hand,  and  take  with  the  other — promis- 
ing hope  on  paper,  but  precluding  In 
reality  the  Increases  so  vital  to  their  very 
existence. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
Cozigress  to  act  expeditiously  on  SSI 
legislation  which  would  authorize  a 
"passthrough"  provision  for  States  to 
coincide  with  increases  in  Federal  pay- 
ments. In  this  way,  States  such  as  New 
York  would  be  "held-liarmless"  if  they 
increased  their  supplement  to  meet  rises 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

In  addition.  I  believe  that  we  must 
work  to  enact  legislation  immediately  to 
prevent  reductions  In  SSI  benefits  when 
social  security  benefit  increases  take 
effect;  to  provide  for  emergency  pay- 
ments for  lost,  stolen,  or  undelivered 
SSI  checks;  to  penhlf  payments  of  SSI 
benefits  in  limits  circumstances  to  be 
paid  directly  to  drug  addicts  or  al- 
coholics; to  restore  food -stamp  eligi- 
bility to  all  SSI  recipients;  to  provide  for 
expeditious  action  on  applications;  to 
amend  eligibility  requirements  for  sepa- 
rated spouses;  to  allow  judicial  review 
of  eligibility  determinations;  to  Insure 
that  an  individual  in  a  nonprofit  retire- 
ment home  or  Institution  will  not  have 
SSI  benefits  reduced  because  his/her 
supix>rt  and  maintenance  Is  partially 
subsidized  by  the  home  itself  or  by  any 
other  nonprofit  institution. 

We  must  work,  and  work  Immediately 
to  terminate  the  unforeseen  inequities 
we  allowed  to  be  passed  in  our  original 
SSI  legislation  in  order  to  assist  those 
who  suffer  the  most— our  Nation's  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled. 


HONESTY  AND  FREEDOM 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  n.oKmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  1974 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  Include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  comments  made  by  Ivan  Hill, 
president  of  American  Viewpoint,  Inc., 
cmapel  Hill,  N.C.,  as  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Public  Relations  Confer- 
ence on  September  23  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.  Mr.  wm  and  his  organization  deserve 
great  praise  from  the  American  people 
for  the  effort  being  made,  sacrificially 
and  with  industry,  to  improve  the  ethical 
climate  of  our  country  in  every  pKKSible 
way. 

The  article  follows: 

HONXSTT  AMD  FKXSDOM 

It  has  been  said  that  the  beginning  of 
good  pubUc  relations  is  a  good  product,  a 
good  service  or  a  good  cause — aU  supported 
by  good  reeearcb.  Such  an  approach  to  public 
relations  Is  so  Memental  It's  a  cliche.  But 
we  should  never  dleoount  cUches  because 
they  usuaUy  grow  out  of  a  lot  of  bunum 
experience,  and  are  often  based  on  funda- 
mental truths.  I  have  been  wondering  Utely 
If  btisinsss  might  not  benefit  from  mixing  in 
a  few  old  cllchea  with  its  new  ccMnputers. 

Perhapa  aomaone  else  has  mentioned  to 
you  that  businssa,  along  with  some  other 
con^lcuoiu  elements  of  our  society,  appears 
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to  b«  bATlng  »  little  dlfflcultf  mth  Ita  public 
Inuigv.  Retail  buslneas.  however,  la  oom- 
parmtlTelj  woU  r«g«rde<l.  The  herltace  of  % 
family  relationship  atlll  pemista  between 
the  customer  and  hla  or  ber  fayorlte  re- 
tailer. But.  aa  in  moat  famllr  relattonsblpa, 
aometlmes  aomeona  will  coma.  In  and  blame 
you  for  what  Walter  Cronklt^  said  on  last 
nlght'a  news,  for  what  goee  on  In  Waab- 
Ington,  or  for  the  price  of  gMoIlna.  When 
the  dtlsena  of  a  free  society  are  plagued 
with  wldeapread  dishonesty,  .violent  crime 
and  aleasy  ethics — acgravatttd  by  an  In- 
oomprebenelble  Inflation — ^the^  can  become 
dlBlUualoned  and  susplcloua,  irith  a  declin- 
ing faith  In  bualneaa.  In  govanunent.  In  re- 
ligion, and  even  In  one  anothet. 

I  don't  know  of  another  time  in  thla 
country  when  the  task  of  keeftlng  good  pub- 
lic relations  has  been  so  dUQcult.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  has  never  been  a  lime  when  the 
-whole  concept  of  public  re^tlons  needed 
more  to  be  reevaluated  by  atandarda  appli- 
cable to  current  problema.  We  may  have 
to  go  back  and  reexamine  not  only  our  prod- 
uct, our  servioe  an<>  our  oauae.  but  the  valoaa 
and  purpoaes  of  each.  In  fact^  we  might  be 
justified  in  changing  the  tltl#  of  our  vice- 
president  In  charge  of  publlt  relations  to 
vice-president  In  charge  of  ethics.  This  would 
be  In  keeping  with  the  fact  tha^  the  best  way 
to  coRununicate  is  to  tell  the  ttuth^-on  both 
sides.  [ 

But  more  than  that.  The  nefr  public  rela- 
tions director  might  well  replace  the  law- 
yer aa  the  liaison  in  managepxent,  Juat  aa 
the  lawyer  has  often  become  the  public 
relations  officer.  If  we  wish  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  measure  of  free  enterprise  in  busi- 
ness, we  must  rise  above  what  Is  simply  not 
illegal  to  the  level  of  what  is  rl^ht.  The  kind 
of  free  enterprise  that  takeai  all  the  law 
allows  and  then  some  has  bee^  out  of  style 
for  some  time.  However,  that  style  keeps 
coming  back  in  the  wrong  i^laces  at  the 
wrong  time.  In  a  period  of  severe  inflation 
special  Interest  enterprise  can: be  especially 
dangerous  to  all  free  enterprls|». 

Since  I  know  of  no  business  In  America 
that  would  so  quickly  and  subatantlally 
benefit  from  a  surge  of  public  honesty  as 
retailing,  I  now  wish  to  tell  yo<i  more  about 
what  American  Viewpoint,  Ind.  Is  doing  to 
help  make  America  honest  enough  to  stay 
free.  Last  December,  when  I  became  pres- 
ident of  American  Viewpoint,  ^e  announced 
a  program  to  extend  economic  and  polit- 
ical freedom  in  the  United  States  by  Im- 
proving our  etblos.  We  bought  a  full  page 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  td  outline  our 
three-phase  program.  Mrst,  we^  want  to  de- 
velop a  massive  mass  media  ^campaign  to 
debunk  dishonesty.  We  wish  to  aiake  honesty 
socially  and  culturally  "all  rlgh^,"  the  smart 
thing,  maybe  even  fairly  fasb(U>nable.  The 
campaign  should  be  handled  ori  a  public  In- 
terest basis  by  the  media,  such  as  they  do 
for  the  American  Cancer  Socleiy,  the  Heart 
Association  and  other  groups  attacking  kil- 
ler diseases.  We  believe  that  dishonesty, 
sleazy  ethics  and  crime  are  highly  deadly 
diseases  and  can  kill  the  dlmlnlt^ilng  chances 
we  have  of  remaining  a  free  80c|Bty.  And  cer- 
tainly these  evils  are  already  destroying  the 
quality  of  our  lives. 

Although  economic  historlaiis  may  not 
agree  on  which  comes  first,  a  severe  decline 
In  a  society's  honesty  and  niorallty  or  a 
severe  inflationary  spina,  the  two  do  seem 
to  go  together.  Some  have  already  started 
asking:  Oen  a  free  society  sifrvlte  a  long 
and  seTBTB  period  of  Inflation^  The  prime 
basis  for  this  question  is  the  Unequal  bur- 
den of  Inflation.  Those  who  eannot  keep 
pace  in  the  inflation  race  will  ^ondemn  the 
whole  track  meet.  i 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  to  any  ftcademiclana 
who  may  be  present  that  otir  etlilcs  programs 
are  not  based  on  any  efforts  t4  change  the 
nature  of  man.  We  simply  wfch  to  lessen 
the  team-spirit  preasurt^,  the  dvreaa  of  team 
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play,  on  the  corporate  vlcc-pcaaldent  who 
wanu  to  teU  the  truth,  jxiat  aa  we  wlah  to 
lesaen  the  peer-group  preaaure  on  the  kid 
In  the  claaa  who  doaant  approve  of  cheating. 
Fear  of  exdualon  fram  tlxa  group  kaepa  too 
maoy  people  flexible  In  tbMr  Integrity.  We 
must  make  a  liar  aa  alleo  to  our  aoctoty  aa 
a  card  cheat. 

We  ahaU  aoon  atart  a  teat  campaign  In 
three  maiteta  to  determine  public  reapooae 
to  our  efforta  to  demonstrate  that  it  la  not 
atupld  or  nuta  to  be  honest.  EapeclaUy  do 
we  wlah  the  youth  of  America  to  learn  that 
you  can  be  profeaalonally  and  financially 
auoceaaful,  even  rich,  and  be  honeat.  Of 
courae,  one  may  have  to  work  a  little  harder 
and  know  a  lot  more.  Honeaty  la  really  not  a 
lacy  peraon'a  game. 

For  too  long  we  have  failed  to  recognise 
that  the  public,  that  la  every  individual  clti- 
aen,  la  reaponaible  for  mamtalnlng  a  free  so- 
ciety—la  responsible  for  crime,  for  diahon- 
eaty,  for  dlahoneat  politics.  So  It  la  abso- 
lutely urgent  that  we  take  ova  challenge  to 
Improve  our  ethlca  directly  to  the  public 
through  maaslve  maaa  media  efforta.  It  is  too 
late  to  wait  for  another  generation  to  come 
along  and  do  It.  If  we  don't  act  to  stttngthen 
the  ethical  underpinnings  of  our  free  society, 
the  next  generation  may  not  be  free  to  do  so. 

In  reference  to  our  high  rate  of  crime, 
tent  It  reasonable  to  expect  crime  to  be  bred 
in  a  bed  of  pervasive  dishonesty?  Isn't  It 
true  that  quickness  and  certainty  of  pun- 
ishment are  great  deterrents  to  crime?  Isn't 
it  likely  that  if  all  elements  In  our  enforce- 
ment procedures  were  fuUy  honest  we  might 
greatly  increase  the  speed  and  sureness  of 
punishment?  But  for  all  thte  we  need  the 
sanction  of  an  honest  and  responsible  citi- 
zenry. 

The  second  part  of  our  ethlca  program  te 
to  reaearch  and  develop  new  and  more  rele- 
vant teaching  materlala  on  ethics  and  values 
for  use  In  the  public  schools — from  kinder- 
garten through  graduate  schools.  Some  good 
materials  are  now  being  used  In  public 
schools.  We  wish  to  study  and  assess  such 
materlala  aa  weU  aa  to  develop  new  ap- 
proachea.  Oood  ethlca  te  basic  to  all  good 
rellglona  and  there  are  no  Justlflable  reasons 
for  public  schools  to  neglect  the  teaching  of 
values. 

The  third  phaae  of  our  program  la  to  en- 
courage all  professional  and  trade  associa- 
tions, corporations  and  labor  unions,  to  de- 
velop or  update  their  own  codes  of  ethlca. 
We  would  like  for  such  groups  to  take  their 
codes  of  ethics  out  of  the  frames  on  the  walls, 
read  them,  practice  them,  and  enforce  them! 

In  carrying  out  these  programs  we  hope 
to  esUbllsh  an  Ethical  Reeourcea  Center  at 
Chapel  HUl.  North  Carolina,  for  all  the  West- 
ern world  to  use— a  center  where  any  school 
could  write  in  for  data  on  teaching  values  at 
whatever  grade  level,  any  municipality  could 
write  In  for  sample  municipal  codes  of  ethics 
and  Information  about  how  they  worked,  a 
center  where  any  trade  or  professional  asso- 
cUtton  could  write  in  for  material  that 
might  be  used  to  update  their  codes  of  ethics. 

It  Is  my  greatest  hope  that  we  can  get  our 
maaa  media  program  started  by  January 
1st — cerUtnly  in  our  test  markets.  But  not 
until  I  published  our  full-page  ad  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  last  December  14  did  I 
realize  that  honesty,  yes,  plain  honesty,  la  a 
controversial  Issue  in  the  United  States 
Some  leaders  have  told  me  that  they  are  hesi- 
tant about  supporting  us  for  fear  they  would 
be  accused  of  duplicity.  Many  of  my  buslneas 
acquaintances  said  our  program  was  too 
Idealtetlc.  At  least,  that  la  one  r«aaon  they 
gave  for  not  aupportlng  us.  The  great  foim- 
datlona,  including  one  fimded  entirely  by 
the  Federal  government,  have  apparently  de- 
cided that  funding  a  project  auch  aa  study- 
ing the  mating  habita  of  the  purple-winged 
butterfly  In  nortbeaat  New  Oulnea  la  far 
more  valuable  to  America  In  theae  critical 
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tfanaa  than  any  efforta  w*  migb*  iMka  to 
atimtltlMia  the  ethical  undarplnntng  of  an 
aoelaty  ao  that  the  vwr  freedom  men  iMUeh 
thaybanafitoahketealaUtiMd.  Kns 

But  at  Ametlcaa  Vlawpolnt  we  ha^-  uaad 
aome  of  the  old  frM  abtarprtM  spirit.  We  an 
work  on  a'ttoo-pald  volanteei>  baate  exeapt 
for  one  part-time  aecretary.  We  are'  Invit- 
ing GUI'  money,  our  time  and  our  faith  in 
fraedom.  And  we  have  jdat  publtohed  a  ttMar- 
back  book  on  "How  To  Make  America  Man 
Honest."  Our  book  aella  for  VLfiO  a  oapy^aafl 
all  the  aalea  revenue  goea  to  ftaanee  our 
ethlca  program.  If  we  aell  enoilgh  of  tbaaa 
booka  we  may  earn  enough  moMy  ta  carry 
out  our  en«ll«  oaaphl^.  Bat  I  Sape  we  don't 
have  to  wait  thatletig. 

In  recent  weeka  It  i^ipeaia  that  a  lot  ttf 
Americans  are  beginning  to  share  our  belief 
that  thla  Job  of  reatigmatislng  dtthbneaty 
needs  to  be  done — ^muat  be  done  and- aoon. 
We  are  waking  ttp  to  the  reallam  of  ideaUan 
to  the  powerfully  tangible  effecta  of  the' In- 
tangibles. Bualnesa  leadera  are  recognlzlni 
how  drastlcaDy  attitudea  alone  can  chanize 
equity  valuea.  ^^ 

So  our  paperback  book  la  atartlng  to  aefL 
The  problem  has  been  to  get  dlatiltmttoii. 
Some  of  the  wholemlera  USd  me  they 
couldn't  do  bualneaa  with  ua  becauae  w« 
didn't  have  25  titles  to  put  on  their  com- 
puters. Oh.  it's  sometimes  hard  for  the  little 
guy,  and  we  understand,  but  we  are  succeed- 
ing. I  told  them  that  If  oiu'  book  pteaented 
a  new  aex  discovery,  they  would  flnd  a  place, 
no  matter  who  published  It.  The  retaUen 
were  more  cooperative.  Several  b^  book 
chains  have  now  ordered.  I  guess  they  flguie 
that  If  they  sold  our  book,  maybe  they  would 
reduce  their  own  employee  and  ctutomer 
theft.  The  real  answer  la  that  we  have  created 
aome  conaumer  demand  out  there  by  ap- 
pearing on  nimieroua  TV  and  radio  shows, 
Including  the  "Today"  show.  Rosooe  Drum- 
mond,  a  highly  regarded  syndicated  news- 
p^>er  columnist,  told  his  readers  they  should 
read  "Oulag  Arohlpelago"  and  then  our  book 
so  they  would  know  what  to  do  to  avoid  any 
"Oulaga"  in  America.  If  tomorrow  every  seg- 
ment and  almoat  every  person  in  bualneaa 
and  labor  would  convert  to  a  full  achadule 
of  honesty  we  might  be  surorised  at  how 
much  all  of  ua  wotild  benefit.  Proflta,  lao- 
ductlTlty  and  wagea  might  go  up  and  prtcea 
go  down.  Who  knows?  But  tha  quaatlon  really 
lent  the  extent  of  ooet  beneflta  trf  Increaaed 
honesty  and  responalbUlty  but  whether  our 
free  enterprise  system  can  survive  a  further 
decline  in  honeaty. 

One  of  the  great  news  magaslnaa.  Time,  win 
Boon  atart  running  ads  on  our  book— ads  that 
aak  tha  reader  to  go  to  thair  retailer.  Time 
wUl  run  theae  on  a  puhllc  intereat  baate.  Btow 
proud  Mr.  Luce  would  have  bean  of  their 
continued  leadership.  Some  radio  and  TV 
stations  are  expected  to  follow  suit.  We  are 
grateful  for  such  leadership.  We  are  also 
proud  that  the  Chamber  of  CoouiMfoe  of  the 
United  States,  through  their  magaslne  Na- 
tion's Buslneas,  was  among  the  flret  to  widely 
publicize  our  efforta. 

I  knew  when  I  took  thte  Job  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  relate  a  campaign  for  honeaty 
to  the  day-by-day  task  that  all  of  un  face  In 
making  a  living  and  continuing  to  enjoy 
freedom.  But  we  are  making  nrnpaw  mdb, 
day  that  passes. 

The  time  has  coma  in  tha  Halted  Btataa 
for  the  people  to  deelda  whether  they  reaOy 
wteh  an  open  and  politically  free  soclaty 
because  no  free  aodety  can  exist  without 
a  hlifh  degree  of  honeaty.  Thte  te  not  Just  my 
opinion.  It  Is  a  commonly  agreed  upon  hte- 
torlcal  fact.  Honesty  te  a  basic  working  social 
principle,  not  Juat  a  moral  guideline.  Of 
course,  most  people  In  thte  country  are  honeat 
or  we  oouldnt  do  business  nor  coxild  we 
maintain  sufficient  order.  That  te  i^ot  the 
question.  The  question  today  te  at  what  level 
must  public  honeaty  be  iin%l"*f>l'MHl  In  order 
for  a  democracy  to  fttQctlon.  Whan  truth. 
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when  banaaty.  oaaaea  to  ba  the  overwhelming 
oDaraotertetta  «f  a  fraa  aoataty,  the  oondltkm. 
for  tfuthi  by  4at  davelopa.'  Wa  do  not  wlah 
tru>b;.<^  iv  aatahlim^rt  by  a  leader  or  a 
govavunapt.  Tet  voter  apathy  te  laereaalng 
aa  part  of  a  national  pattern  at  "dlmUUahlng 
participation."  To  my  knowledge,  we  tfon^ 
liava  tha  reaearch  which  revaate  the  figinva, 
but  I  b^eve  that  umVaaa  7g  to  W  per  cent 
(rf  tha  paoplf  are  habitually.  genanJJy  hon- 
eat. an  open  eodaty  cannot  function.  I  beUan 
tbat  If  dlahoneaty  and  Individual  apathy  and 
lirqtponalbllJUty  deollnea  10  to  15  per  cent 
from  present  levete,  the  United  Statea  te  In 
very  aerloua  trouble — aap«elaUy  If  inflation 
parrlstf 

..We  m«wt  make  maaa  media  efforta  to 
achieve  a  consenaual  validation  within  the 
public  at  large  that  honeaty  te  safe,  aelflah 
and  very  practical.  It'a  urgent.  Many  people 
are  really  afraid  to  be  fortbi^lght  and  honeat. 
It  leaves  them  defenseleaa  and  open  to  ar- 
n>w8  of  criticism.  They  become  evasive  and 
evasiveneaa  soon  devel<q>s  Into  dteboneaty. 
Tbit  te  unintentional;  It'a  an  envlroiuaantal 
response. 

Doubtleaa,  mvwh  good  work  haa  been  done 
In  the  behavioral  sciences  and  In  the  hxunan- 
i0e^  But  our  achoola,  our  educators,  our 
foundations  may  be  spending  too  much  time 
and  too  many  blUlona  In  the  esoteric  areas 
of  the  arts  and  humanltlea  and  not  nearly 
enough  on  ethics  and  values,  on  the  morality 
that  gives  meaning  and  purpoee  to  all  edu- 
cators—to life  Itself.  I  am  afraid  that  too 
many-  of  our  educational  leaders  have  not 
ooly  overlooked  the  transoendantal  baate  biit 
also  the  aclentlflc  baate  for  the  Golden  Rule. 
And  wluie  the  facultlfp  of  our  tmiveraittes 
Amrrt^nA  to  iM  academtoally  free,  they  aeem 
to  foq:et  ytbat  l^ack  of  anyone'a  individual 
freedom  must  be  a  free  aoolety.  It  te  noble 
to  speak  of  humanistic  goala  but  It  te  neoea- 
sary  to  imderatand  that  huiia«fi8  In  order  to 
be  f uUy  ^uman  xaust  be  free. 

Some  obaervers  have  been  using  the  figure 
of  16  to  (2Q  iraara  aa  the  time  lag  before  our 
nation  ceaaea  tp  be  what  we  stlU  oaq  eaU 
an  economically  and  politically  free  aoolety. 
They  may  be  right,  but  I  think  they  are 
optlmtetic.  I  belteve  that  during  thaae  next 
two  or  tbi:^;yea^  tha  crltloal  dectelona  will 
be  made.  And  American  hualnnaaea,  big  and 
little,  but  eapeclally  big  bualnaeaea,  and  big 
labor,  must  mak*  up  their  minds:  Do  they 
or  don't  they  wteh  an  hpneat.  competitive, 
free-market  economj^?  If  bualneaa  and  labor 
demand  more  special  favosa  from  govern- 
ment they  must  pay  for  them  with  more 
regulations.  And  since  our  current  poat- 
lnduatrlal,«upar-|«cbnoIoglcal  aoonqpy  can- 
not function  without  the  large  qorporate 
structures,  we  must  strive  to  keep  them  free. 
But  when  bualnesa  or  labor  intereata  aeek 
from  govenuoent  non-oompetlUye  advan- 
tages, thej  thereby  declare  their  own  lack  of 
faith  In  a  free  market  economy. 

I  aa£  concerned  about  the  frequency  with 
which  we  hear  about  the  demise  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  Some  are  saying  that  the 
vbcde  Idea  of  the  economic  aystem  of  the 
West  te  in  question.  And  we  haar.ao  much 
about  natlonaliaation  of  trwoeportatlon, 
energy  companlffs  aiul  utUittea  iiiat  I  would 
not  be  aurprlaed  to  fix)A  a  nation  allwttnn 
plank  in  a  1B76  candidata'a  platform — espe- 
cially if  there  are  three  or  four  national 
partiea  on  the  scene.  Aa  bualneaa  movea  to- 
ward govsrnnient-for  help,  govanunant  moves 
townrd  business  with  regulattona.  Both  gov- 
erameut  and  business.  In  ao  doifig,  lose  eight 
of  the  primacy  of  the  peopie'a -interaet.  And 
the  public  has  enjoyed  so  many  benefte  from 
government  and  from  bualneaa  under  our  sys- 
tem that  It  haa  neglected.  Ita  own  aensa  ot 
Individual  reqponalbUlty.    --: 

Tou  cannot  have  polttioal  freedom  and 
personal  freedem  without  euonomlc  freedom, 
■oonomlc  freedom  te  baaed  on  hoBoaty  and 
faith.  Honesty  and  faith  cannot  be  Imposed 
on  a  public.  The  morality  must  stem  from 
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the  aoeietytttaelf .  But  ao  l<»ig  aa  competition 
and  free  choloe  aire  available,  I  beUeve  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  political  freedom 'wtn  be 
greater  than  if  we  perulttad  someone,  ot 
80Kne'<gOTemmentai  department,  to  make  the 
cbolceatar'ua. 

Too  many  ottlaena  and  phlloaophers  believe 
a  political  eyatem  te  only  as  good  as  Its  lead- 
era  and  blame  thoee  leaders  for  a  breakdown 
in  morality.  What  the  leaders  believe  actual- 
ly reflecta  society  or  they  would  not  be 
leaders.  It's  up  to  the  individual  participants 
lET  a  society  to  develop  their  own  standards — 
tftat  te  if  they  wteh  a  free  and  democratic 
sjhtam. 

In  our  book  on  "Bow  To  Make  America 
More  Honest"  I  have  stated:  "When  a  bual- 
neas  operatea  honeetly  In  consideration  of  Ita 
environment,  produces  a  good  product  or 
service  in  an  honestly  competitive  segment  of 
a  free  market  economy  and  nuOces  a  profit 
because  of  Its  efflcleiKsy  In  doing  so.  It's  being 
not  only  socially  responsible,  but  highly 
ethical,  too.-  When  a  buslneas  ao  performs, 
there  ahould  never  be  an  occasion  for  the 
president  of  the  company  to  feel  that  he  must 
apologias  to  anyone  for  making  a  good  pro- 
fit." To  the  critics  who  ml^t  doubt  thte 
statement,  please  note  the  qualifications  of 
an  honestly  competitive  free-market  eco- 
nomy. 

Now,  aa  to  the  relationship  of  ethics  and 
profita,  we  ahould  first  keep  In  mind  that  the 
ultimate  go«a  of  ethics  te  the  moral  and 
spirt t\ial  perfection  of  individuals,  while  the 
ultimate  goal  of  buslneas  te  to  help  provide 
the  opportunity,  the  means,  for  man  to 
achieve  hte  ethical  goals.  For  what  other  piu-- 
poee  should  humans  live,  should  any  Insti- 
tution extet?  The  profit  system  Just  happens 
to  be  the  one  that  has  worked  best  to  achieve 
these  goals.  (But  yoimg  people,  particularly, 
rightly  decry  putting  materialism  ahead  of 
all  Other  goals.  As  a  primary  goal  materialUm 
te  destructive.  As  a  secondary  goal  In  life  it 
is  enormously  beneficial  and  makes  all  the 
more  possible  man's  ability  to  achieve  hte 
hunuin  potentiate.) 

In  order  that  we  may  be  thinking  together, 
let's  define  profits  as  the  favorable  result  of 
business  operations — the  excess  of  Income 
over  expenditures.  It's  the  incentive  of  an 
elastic  profit  that  gives  vitality  to  a  free  en- 
terprise system. 

If  there  were  no  profit  in  America,  It  te 
doubtful  that  there  would  be  much.  If  soiy, 
political  freedom.  Profits  are  still  the  best 
measure  of  the  efficiency  and  beneficial  serv- 
ice perfortoaoce  at  buaibeas  In  an  honestly 
competitive  economy.  Thus  the  making  of 
profits  to  a  highly  ethical  goal  of  business. 

When  we  accept  profit  as  a  good  motive,  we 
should  l^snttfy  It  with  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility. The  American  public  must  under- 
stand, bafora  it's  too  late,  that  profits  and 
individual  freedom  go  together.  And  business 
must  understand  that  destroying  competi- 
tion te  suicide  for  freedom.  To  maximize 
either  profits  or  wages  under  less  than  hon- 
estly competitive  conditions,  we  engage  In 
an  expedient,  short-range  program  that  has 
no  service  feature  or  ethical  base  in  its  strat- 
egy. Excessive  profit,  tisually  obtained  under 
less  than  honestly  competitive  conditions, 
destroys  itaelf  Just  as  excessive  wagee  are 
self  destructive  under  the  aame  type  of  non- 
competitive conditions. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  those  who  have 
risen  to  the  defenae  of  Amertcan  capitalism 
and  the  free  enterprise  system  do  more  harm 
than  good.  For  private  property  te  not  a  Ood- 
ordalned  Institution.  It  has  been  created  by 
soctoty,  which  grants  us  the  right  to  hold 
thte  i»operty  In  return  for  the  performance 
of  aoolaUy  deairable  enda.  But  I  cannot  over- 
atT>p^*^«t«»  that  when  one  talka  about  a  free- 
market  economy,  one  miist  recognize  that 
the  very  essence  of  auch  an  economy  te  hon- 
estly in  method  and  policy.  The  main  aource 
of  criticism  of  our  system  today  te  not  that 
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It  te  not  the  best,  but  that  it  te  operated  too 
dishonestly.  And  we  nuiy  be  surprised  tbat 
the  source  of  much  of  thte  criticism  Is  neither 
from  the  far  left  nor  from  the  far  right.  It  te 
from  Independent  buslneaa  and  profeaalonal 
people  who  are  the  very  prototypes  of  free 
enterprtse,  but  whoae  honeaty  and  coiirage 
will  not  permit  them  to  tolerate  injustice, 
unfairness  and  discrimination  from  big  busi- 
ness, big  labor  or  big  government. 

In  a  highly  complex.  Interdependent  so- 
ciety, with  an  ever  Increasing  technology 
that  binds  us  all  together,  the  tolerance  that 
allows  for  irresponsibility  and  dishonesty  in 
any  segment  of  society  becomes  narrower 
and  closer.  More  than  those  of  us  now  living 
could  have  ever  Imagined,  the  ethic  needed 
for  one  to  an  acre  te  very  different  from  the 
ethic  needed  for  one  thousand  to  an  acre. 
We  didn't  need  a  Population  Conference  to 
tell  us  thte,  but  I  wish  they  had  done  a  bet- 
ter Job  of  telling  thte  to  the  world.  The  ethic 
of  a  world  of  nations  that  blackmails  one  an- 
other for  food  or  oil,  all  in  the  presence  of 
nuclear  power  roaming  the  seas  and  air  and 
starvation  resting  In  the  bllte  and  on  the 
deserts,  wotild  have  been  beyond  our  tuider- 
Btanding.  It  te  even  more  beyond  oxu*  under- 
standing now.  If  technology,  rather  than 
ethics  or  morality,  enforces  cooperation  In 
order  that  we  may  survive,  then  an  Imposed 
centralized  authority  becomes  Inevitable. 

For  some  strange  reason,  a  good  public 
relations  man  cautioned  me  against  mention- 
ing the  word  consumerism  at  thte  meeting 
today.  He  thought  that  by  chance  there 
might  be  a  few  of  you  here  whose  opinions 
about  what's  been  going  on  In  the  Senate 
on  the  Consumer  Protection  bill  were  differ- 
ent from  others  among  you. 

But  I  must  say  that  those  who  fear  the 
rising  consumerism  movements  should  con- 
sider that  the  greatest  antidote  to  ccmsum- 
erlsm  is  truth  and  responsibility.  It  te  rea- 
sonable to  Bssiune  that  the  more  dishon- 
esty and  Irresponsibility  we  have,  the  larger, 
more  annoying  and  more  expensive  will  be 
the  cost  of  government  and  the  cost  of  busi- 
ness. And,  concomitantly,  the  more  de- 
mands the  consumer  will  make  for  imposed 
government  authority  and  standards. 

I  love  lots  of  freedom.  I  ran  my  businesses 
without  Interference,  except  from  the  stim- 
ulating prods  of  competitors.  I  have  lived 
an  Insolently  free  life,  professionally  and 
personally — and  I  like  it.  We  have  a  daugh- 
ter who  te  a  22-year-old  lawyer,  a  son  who  te 
a  21-year-old  advertising  executive,  and  a 
16-year-old  college-student  daughter  who  te 
already  a  part-time  Journalist.  They  are  pro- 
found thinkers  and  individualists.  They  have 
a  great  futtire.  You.  too.  no  doubt,  have  aona 
and  daughtera  In  whom  you  have  great 
faith.  For  whom  you  want  great  op- 
portunities. But  if  they  are  to  achieve  a 
high  measure  of  their  hiunan  potential,  they 
must  enjoy  economic  and  political  freedom. 
For  the  benefit  and  glory  of  all  Americans, 
young  and  old,  I  hope  you  will  Join  with  us 
In  a  crusade  against  two  of  America's  great- 
est evils — hypocrtey  and  dUhonesty.  That  te 
the  road  to  more  efficient  business,  as  well 
as  more  efficient  and  far  less  government. 
The  cathartic  effect  of  simple  honesty  can 
have  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  moral 
confusion  and  so-called  alienation  in  our 
society.  It  can  have,  too,  an  enormous  bene- 
fit on  profits  and  productivity.  It  may  be  our 
single  most  effective  move  against  Inflation. 
Perhaps  a  great  and  unifying  improvement 
In  our  ethics  and  baaic  honeaty  will  ao 
heighten  our  morale,  build  otu-  inner 
strengths,  that  other  nations  will  respect 
us  all  the  more  tor  our  example  and  for 
our  determination  to  uphold  the  principles 
of  freedom.  And  If  the  United  States  cannot 
make  it  up  to  the  next  level  of  civilization. 
If  we  cannot  aurvlve  with  a  high  degree  of 
economic  and  political  freedom,  what  na- 
tion can  or  will? 
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DOCTOR  SUPPLY  FACES  THREAT- 
PART  n 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VliK)RITO 

OF  PKNirCTLVAjnii 

m  THE  HOUSB  OF  REFREStNTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  October  ajfl974 

Mr.  ViaORrro.  Mr.  Sp^ker.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  read  in  the  Vovember  2, 
1973,  Erie  Morning  News  that  the  Penn- 
ajrlvania  secretary  of  health  has  pro- 
posed a  medical  school  wlthjout  walls  to 
produce  general  practice  pbbsicians  for 
the  Erie  area.  I  thinlc  my  colleagues  may 
be  interested  In  an  article  from  that 
newspaper. 

[TTom  Uie  Erie  Bdornlng  News,  Woy.  2,  18781 
OP  Mm  School  Pboposxo  ^  Esn 
(By  0«orge  Cantonl^ 
Peonsylvanla  Secretary  of  Health  J.  Plnton 
Speller  has  proposed  a  "medical  acbool  with- 
out waJiB"  to  produce  general  pHctlce  pbysl- 
clans  for  tbe  Erie  area. 

Speller  mode  the  proposal  in  a  letter  sent 
to  deaUB  of  the  Comznonwaalth'a  eeven 
medical  scbools  and  leglalators  earlier  this 
year,  according  to  the  deputy  i^cretary.  Dr. 
Charles  Leedham. 

Citing  the  area's  colleges,  htwpltals  and 
patients  In  the  city's  population,  Leedham 
said  Erie  could  provide  general  practitioners 
with  solid  basic  teaching  In  general  science 
and  clinical  experience. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Leedham  said,  a  medical 
school  would  develop  general  practitioners 
to  locate  In  this  area,  providing  more  "family 
doctors"  for  the  Erie  County  area, 

Dr.  Leedham,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Medical 
Education  and  Licensure,  was  a  guest  of  the 
Erie  Post-Oraduate  Medical  Inltltute  at  a 
public  hearing  on  a  medical  school  Thursday 
evening  at  Oannon  College. 

The  Erie  Post-Oraduate  Medical  Insti- 
tute— an  association  of  Erie  Co^nty  medical 
and  osteopathic  physicians — ap|>earB  to  be 
the  main  force  to  establish  a  medical  school 
here,  since  a  medical  school  wduld  provide 
more  opportunities  for  continx^lng  medical 
education  to  the  area  physician*,  the  Insti- 
tute's primary  goal. 

Dr.  John  Robertson,  clialrmani  of  the  state 
medical  education  board  and  a  fliUadelphia 
surgeon,  spoke  of  the  lack  of  spiioes  In  medl 
cal  schools,  adding  that  the  pt^lem  U  fur- 
ther complicated  in  PenosylTa^la  since  its 
seven  medical  schools  "take  a  l^t  of  out-of- 
state  students".  Of  38,000  stud^ts  who  ap- 
plied to  medical  schools  In  tills  Country,  only 
13,000  students  were  accepted.  I 

Dr.  Philip  IngagUo,  a  board  tnember  and 
Philadelphia  general  practltioiier,  said  he 
was  "Impreaaed"  with  Erie's  potential  for  a 
medical  school. 

"Tou  have  more  than  enoi^h  facilities 
and  more  than  enough  bed4,"  he  said, 
"There's  enough  going  on  in  Jthe  various 
disciplines.  i 

"1  think  a  medical  school  n^thout  walls 
would  be  very  fortunate,"  Dr.  Ikigaglio  said, 
adding,  "with  the  proviso  ths^  you  share 
residency  programs."  ^ 

He  said  the  "medical  schcpls  without 
walls"  concept  wovild  "greatly  reduce  costs." 
and  serve  as  an  "excellent  ww  in  solving 
problems  of  foreign  medical  ^Mluates." 

Seeing  the  Erie  proposed  medical  school 
as  a  system  for  training  tb08e|pre-medlc&l 
students  who  are  not  aeoeptea  at  a  state 
medical  school.  Dr.  Ingagllo  d^d  the  area 
as  having  a  "dose  to  pofeet  seti^  here."  He 
said  the  Institute  is  "derelopkl  to  that 
point."  i 

Or.  Richard  Lyons,  a  local  phVstdan  and 
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member    of    the    state 

board.   SKld    the    medical    ,.., 

would  take  "total  oommunlty  cooperation 
and  urged  that  the  vartpos  hoq^ltals  and 
ooUeces  woik  together  to  Iron  out  dlffetencee 
and  make  the  medical  school  a  rmUtf. 

"With  community  support,  we  eaa  do  all 
kinds  of  things,"  Dr.  Lyons  said,  referring  to 
the  siiooeas  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  In  Rochester. 
Minn.,  where  he  studied  as  a  medical  student. 

Dr.  William  Kelly,  another  member  of  the 
state  board  and  Pittsburgh  Internist,  said 
the  three  problems  facing  the  proposed  medi> 
cal  school  are  the  oommunlty,  the  commu- 
nity hospitals  and  physicians  on  the  boards 
and  the  Involvement  of  legislators. 

State  Sen.  Quentln  Orlando  and  Rep. 
Robert  Bellomlnl  both  expressed  their  In- 
terest In  the  medical  school  and  called  for 
active  local  support  to  take  with  them  to 
Harrlsburg. 

Dr.  Kelly  said  the  revised  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Practice  Act,  which  Is  presently  be- 
ing developed,  would  take  the  national  or- 
ganlxaUona  out  as  medical  authorities  in 
Pennsylvania  and  retain  them  rather  as  con- 
sultants. The  revised  act  would  also  bring 
the  community  hospitals  into  the  main- 
stream of  medical  education. 

Dr.  Russell  Roth,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  an  Erie  physi- 
cian, said  he  hoped  that  the  sute  board  does 
not  think  In  terms  of  limiting  funds  to  the 
state's  seven  medical  schools  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  consider  Pennsylvania  stu- 
dents above  out-of-state  students. 

Dr.  Walker  said  he  thinks  in  terms  of  $9 
to  «10  million — rather  than  SIOO  million  for 
the  new  Hersbey  Medical  School — for  Erie's 
program  with  30  to  40  students  to  start.  "It's 
not  an  impossibility,"  he  said. 

In  the  meantime,  state  medical  education 
officials  urged  the  hospitals — both  medical 
and  osteopathic — to  Join  residency  programs 
and  work  for  affiliation  with  an  already  es- 
tablished medical  school. 

The  medical  education  officials  said  or- 
ganizations made  up  of  medical  school  deans 
are  seeking  to  wipe  out  all  residency  pro- 
grams at  community  hospitals  not  affiliated 
with  medical  schools. 


AMENDMENT  TO 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  BIU  GUNTER 

OF  FLOBDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  8.  1974 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend 
to  offer  the  foUo>wlnx  amendment  to 
House  Resolution  988  and  hereby  attach 
the  text  to  give  timely  notice  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  believe  the  amendment  will  satisfy 
any  and  all  objections  to  the  language 
of  the  amendment  ofTered  Tuesday. 

If  my  colleagues  are  serious  about  ex- 
tending the  principle  of  goTemment 
In  the  sunshine  to  cover  business  and 
markup  sessions  as  well  as  hearings  held 
in  committee,  then  we  will  agree: 

To  House  Resolution  988,  on  page  48, 
strike  out  lines  a  through  23,  and  on  page 
40,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)(1)  Each  meeting  of  each  standing, 
select,  or  apedal  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee, including  meetings  to  conduct  hearings, 
■ball  be  open  to  the  public:  Provided,  That  a 
portion  or  portions  of  such  meetings,  except 
meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  may  be  closed 


medloal  educattonto  the  pulillc  if  the  committee  »■ 
school  proposal  mittae,  as  the  case  may  be,  detsrmlaes  ^ 
vote  of  a  majority  lot  the  membeni'oi  tW 
oommlttee  or  eubooiii>Mt<ee,  vntb  a  ^tfutfnua 
being  prsaent;  matters  to  be  rifsriSMeg  di^the 
tsstlmooy  to  be  taken  at  sush  porttoo  of 
poitlons — 

**(A>  wlU  probably  dlacloee  matters  nee- 
eaaary  to  be  kept  seonet  in'^tbe  InteMsU  of 
natldnal  aeeunty  or  the  eenftlential  •>adao»^ 
oCthe  foreign  relations  of  the  TThtted  Stater 
"(B)  wlU  reUte  aoitly  to  mattete  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

"(O)  WlU  tend  to  Jeepardlee  the  preeent  or 
fut\u»  legal  righto  ot  any  person  or  wfll  lep^ 
reeent  a  oleaHy  unwarranted  invasloB  of  the 
privacy  ot  any  Individual; 

"(D)  WlU  probably  disclose  the  Identity 
ot  any  infonner  or  law  enforcement  agent 
or  any  information  relating  to  the  investi- 
gatioQ  or  proeecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  to-' 
terests  of  effective  law  enforcement;  6t 

"(B)  wUl  disclose  information  rdatlhg  to 
trade  secreto  or  financial  or  commercial  in- 
formaUMi  pertalnmg  specifically  to  a  given 
person  where — 

"(1)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Federal  government  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  to  maintain  omfldentlallty  ot 
such  information; 

"(11)  a  Federal  statute  requires  the  in- 
formation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Gov 
emment  officers  and  employees;  or 

"(iU)  the  information  Is  required  to  be 
kept  secret  in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury 
to  the  competitive  position  of  such  person: 
Provided  further  that  each  hearing  oon> 
ducted  by  each  committee  or  subcommittee 
thereof  shaU  be  open  to  the  public  ekcept 
when  the  committee  or  suboommlttSe,  in 
open  session  and  with  a  quonim  present,  de- 
termines by  rollcaU  vote  that  all  or  p«rt  of 
the  remainder  of  that  hearing  shaU  lie  oloeod 
to  the  public  because  disclosure  ot  teetbnany, 
evidence,  or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  seeurfty  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House 
of  Bepreeentatlvea. 

A  separate  vote  of  the  committee  shaU  be 
taken  with  respeot  to  eaeh  committee  or  sub- 
committee meeting  that  is  dosed  to  the  pnb- 
llo  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and  the  ooni- 
mlttee  ahaU  make  available  within  one  day  of 
such  meeting  a  written  explanation  of  Its' 
action.  The  vote  of  each  committee  memfialr 
participating  in  each  such  vote  shall  be  re- 
corded and  publlabed. 

"(2)  Bach  standing,  sdect,  or  special  com- 
mittee or  suboommlttee  shall'  make  pnbUs 
annoonoement  of  the  date,  place,  and  sid>- 
ject  matter  of  each  meeting  (whether  open 
or  eloeed  to  the  pubUc)  at  least  one  week  be- 
ton  such  zioeeting  unless  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  determines  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  that  committee 
busmeas  requires  that  such  meeting  be  eaUed 
at  an  earUer  date,  in  which  case  the  eommlt- 
tee  ShaU  make  public  announedbent  of  the 
date,  place,  and  subject  matter  of  such  meet- 
ing as  the  earlier  practicable  opportunity. 

"(3)  A  09mplete  transcript,  induding  a 
list  of  ail  MeinbeM  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
oommlttee attending,  and  of  aU  other  per- 
sons participating  and  thebr  function  or  affil- 
iation, shall  be  made  of  each  meeting  of  eaeh 
standing,  select,  or  special  committee  or  sub- 
committee meeting  (whether  open  or  elossd 
to  the  publlo)  In  addition  to  the  reootd  f 
qulxed  by  paragn4>h  (e)(1).  Bxeept  as  pm- 
vlded  In  subparagraph  (4),  a  oopy  of  each 
such  transcript  shall  be  made  avaUable  for 
pubUc  Inspection  within  seven  days  ot  eaeh 
such  meeting,  and  adrtltlmial  oo^tos  of  any 
transcript  shall  be  furnished  to  any  pecsoo 
at  the  actual  cost  of  duplication. 

"(4)  In  the  oaae  of  meetings  doeed  to  the 
publle  puanant  to  sulfparagrapb  (1),  the 
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committee  or  euboommlttee  may  delete  fMm 
the  copiee  of  transcripts  that  are  required  to 
be  made  avaUable  or  furnished  to  the  pubUc 
pursuant  to  8UlM}aragn4;>h  (3)  any  p<»rtlons 
which  it  determfties  by  vote  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  or  suboommlttee  consist 
of  material  specified  In  subdivision  (A),  (B). 
(C).  (D>;ar  (E)  of  subparagr^b  (l>.  A  sep- 
arate voto  of  the  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee BbaU  be  taken  with  rwmeot  to  each  tran- 
script. The  vote  of  ea<^  committee  or 
subcommittee  member  participating  in  each 
such  vote  shall  be  recorded  and  published. 
In  place  of  each  portion  ddeted  from  copies 
of  the  transcript  made  avaUable  to  the  pub- 
lic, tbe  committee  ^aU  supply  a  written  ex- 
planation of  why  such  portion  was  deleted 
and  a  summary  of  the  sulMtanoe  ot  the  de- 
leted portion  that  does  not  Itself  disclose  In- 
formation spedfled  in  subdivision  (A),  (B), 
(C),  (D),  or  (X)  of  snbparagr^ih  (1).  Ilie 
oommlttee  or  subcommittee  shaU  maintain 
a  complete  copy  of  the  transcript  of  each 
meeting  (Including  those  portions  ddeted 
from  copies  made  avaUable  to  the  public) 
for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  tiftar  such 
meetings. 

"(5)  A  point  of  order  may  be  raised  against 
any  oommlttee  or  subconunlttee  vote  to  dcee 
a  meeting  to  the  public  pursuant  to  subpdra- 
grsph  (1),  or  against  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee vote  to  delete  from  the  publicly 
avaUable  oopy  a  portion  of  a  meeting  tran- 
script pursuant  to  subparagraph  (4),  by 
committee  or  subcc^nmittee  members  com- 
prising one-fourth  or  more  of  the  total  memr 
berahlp  of  the  entire  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee. Any  sudi  point  of  order  must  be 
raised  before  the  entire  Houas  wtthln  five 
legislatlTe  days  after  the  vote  against  whleh 
the  point  of  order  is  raised,  and  sudi  point 
of  order  ShaU  be  a  matter  of  hlgheet  privi- 
lege. Each  such  point  of  order  shaU  Inun^^l- 
fttely  be  referred  to.  a  Select  Oommlttee  on 
Meetings  eoaaiettng  ot  the  Speaker  ot^the 
House  ot  RepreeentaUves.  the  majority 
leader,  and  the  minority  leader.  The  adeet 
committee  shaU  report  to  the  Houise  within 
five  calendar  days  (excluding  days  when  the 
House  is  not  in  session)  a  resolution  con- 
taining Ito  findings.  If  the  Hbuse  adepts  a 
rescdutlon  finding  that  the  committee  voto 
in  question  was  not  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
relevant  provision  of  sub|iaragn4>h  (1),  it 
ShaU  dbrect  that  the^  be  made  pubUoly 
available  the  entire  tianaer^H  dr  ihe  meet- 
ing impropexly  dosed  to  ttie  pubUc  or  the 
portion  or  portltms  of  any  meeting  tmn- 
scrlpt  imptopeHy  deleted  from  the  publkfly 
avaUable  copy. 

"(8)  The  Select  Committee  on  Meetings 
ShaU  not  be  subject  to  the  proeislans  of 
subparagraidi  (1).  (3).  (3),  or  (4). 


;f£H£  GHARI.KflTON  TEXTBOOK 
DISPXTTE 


HON.  EAIfL  F.  LANDGREBE 

br  nrDUHA 

IN  in  HOX78B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  8,  ii74 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  :Mr>  Speaker,  par- 
ent and  .miner  protests  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  have  been  prominently  fisatured 
In  tbe  flews  In  the  recent  month.  The 
paxAits  at  Kanawha  County  have  finally 
read  fw  themselxes  some  of  the  text- 
books which  tbelr  ehlldren  are  required 
to  use  in  compulBocy  classes  supported 
by  tax  .money  exacted  from  their  par- 
entB.  Wtiat  they  find  is  tiiat  the  text- 
books are  designed  to  separate  the  chil- 
dren from  their  paroUs  tffid.  their  cul- 
turci  In  too  maoy  cases.  One  columnist 
for  a  West  Virginia,  newspaper  recently 
took  a  look  for  hlmwejf  at  these  textbooks, 
and:  aam  irtiat  the  parmts  were  talking 
about:  He  .concludes  with  words  with 
which  I  find  myself  very  much  in  agree- 
ment: 

HlstoricaUy  the  goaboC  education  has  been 
to  raise  tb»  l^vel  of  q^eiel^,  but  these  boolu 
take  the  reverse  ^w  and  aim  to  level  society 
to  the  lowest  common  denominator.  If  that 
is  the  goal  of  education,  than  we  dont  need 
to  q^end  a  lot  pf  money  to  do  it.  It  would 
occur  naturiUly.' 

X  insert  tbe  ti^  text  of  the  comments 
from  ^  West  Virginia  newspaper  to 
aitow  |hat  there  is  a  genuine  problem 
with  ^emcntary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion there: 

IfqsT  Education  CosaoFT? 

I  have  looked  at  examples  of  the  new  Eng- 
Uah  booke  that  are  propoeed  fpr  Kanawha 
County  schools,  and  I  am  hognrlfled.  I  ex- 
pected them  to  have  some  objectionable 
things  in  them  alter  I  heard  the  WCH3-TV 
editorial  try  to  Justify  one  book  alMut  a  queer 
person.  CUrtSi  Butlmr  explained  the  "queer" 
really  didn't  mean  what  we  thought  It  did. 
that  "qaeta"  oalf  meant  unusual,  and.  If 
you  didn't  believe  tbli,  you  could  look  it  up 
In-^f  dictionary.  This  doesn't  quite  Jibe  with 
tbe  ssst  of  the  content,  however,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  relevant — that  Is,  to  relate  to 
the  Il^guage  of  the  real  wtvid  that  people 
Uve  In  and  to  use  language  tbe  way  It  Is  Used 
teday.  It  Would  be  bard  to  find  a  person 
today  who  deesnt  oenaider  that  "queer" 
maans'bomosexual,  yet  that  thought  is  not 
siipposed  to  epter  our  minds. 

I  object  to  this  literature  because  I  see 
v^ry  It^tJe  in  It  that  is  inspiring  or  uplifting. 


On  tbe  contrary  It  .appears  to  attack  the 
social  values  that  make  up  civilization. 

Repeatedly  it  pite  black  against  white  ac- 
centuating their  dlflerenoae  and  thereby, 
stirring  up  racial  anhnoelty. 

It  dwells  %t  length  on  the  sexual  aspecte 
of  human  Belatlonshlpe  In 'such  an  expUclt 
way  as  to  encoivage  promiscuity. 

The  theme  of  pacifism  runs  throughout;  It 
repeatedly  and  continuously  deplete  the 
horrors  of  war  without  ever  suggesting,  so 
far  as  I  could  find,  the  poeslblUty  that,  men 
have  fought  wars  because  conditions  were 
intolerable  and  that  some  things  are  worth 
fighting  for. 

It  concentrates  on  the  sordid  aspecte  of 
life  without  ever  suggeetlng  that  there  Is. 
or  can  be,  a  beauttfiU  aspect.  By  so  doing 
It  promotes  hopeleesneas  and  falls  to  moti- 
vate upward. 

One  example  of  the  content  that  I  object 
to  is  found  In  the  supplementary  reader  en- 
titled, "War  and  Peace".  This  "poem  to  be 
read  aloud"  conslste  of  28  lines  starting  with 
"BombA,  BombB,  BombC"  and  continuing 
through  the  alphabet  to  the  last  line. 
"BombZ".  Thai  is  the  entire  poem. One  t.Hing 
is  sure — it  shouldn't  be  hard  to  memorise. 

Another  poem  has  the  line,  "Christ  said 
that  when  one  sheep  was  lost,  the  reet  meant 
nothing  anymore."  It  is  hard  to  '""fie*"* 
how  a  philosophy  could  be  so  templetely 
distorted. 

Another  book  gives  examples  of  answers  to 
use  when  accUaed  of  shoplifting  -to  avoid 
prosecution.  These  are  not  Just  Isolated  ex- 
amples. It  was  the  extent  of  this  type  of 
propaganda  throughout  the  books  that 
shocked  me.  Time  tested  Uteraiy  daaslcs  are 
crowded  out  by  the  type  of  writing  I  have 
described::  Tou  have  to  look  through  the 
books  to  believe  it,  and  every  i>arent  and 
taxpayer  shoxUd  take  the  time  to  do  It. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  phUosophy  la 
revolutionary  and  i4>pears  to  attack  the  ac- 
cepted values  of  our  eodety,  the  seriee  reaUy 
doesnt  do  a  very  good  ^olMtf  teaching  gram- 
mar. The  cotuee  suggeste  that  there  ^re 
many  dlalecte  within  our  society  and  that 
the  grammatical  forms  commonly  accepted 
as  right  are  not  neceeserUy  the  correct  osas. 
that  expressions  like  "he  dont  understand" 
can  be  perfectly  accepteble.  It  appears  to 
promote  the  use  of  "alnt"  as  acceptable. 

I  use  "alnt",  but  I  always  know  It  Is  not 
correct,  and,  furthermore,  I  dldnt  have  to 
go  to  sdiool  to  learn  to  use  it.  This  brings 
up  the  real  objection  to  this  cuirlcuhim: 
Why  spend  money  to  teach  the  very  tMr^g* 
that  uneducated  people  do  naturally?  His- 
torically the  goal  of  education  has  been  to 
raise  the  level  of  society,  but  these  Ixxda 
ti^e  the  reverse  view  and  aim  to  level  society 
to  the  lowest  conunon  denominator.  If  that 
Is  the  goal  of  education,  then  we  dont  need 
to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  do  It.  It  would 
occur  naturally. 


SlESATl&^Wedn^sddy,  October  9, 1974 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  .     , 


PRATXa 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ3..  offered  the  fol}oirtDg 
prayer:  ".^  ' 

Hear  the  words  of  ti>9  proptaet  Isaiah: 
"They  that  vMt  upon  the  Lord  shatt 
renew  their  strength:  they  $haa  mount 
up  viith  uArufs  as  eagtef;  they  shall  run, 
and  not  be  toeary;  and  they  shall  toaJk, 
ond  nof /aint."— Isaiah  iO:  31.   : 


Help  •  us,  O  Lord,  to  run  when  we  can. 
to  walk  whan  we  ought,  and  to  wait  when 
we  musk  May  the  pace  of  our  work  be 
oonsistent  with  the  urgency  of  our  Na- 
tion's needs.  Help  us  to  create  great  pzo- 
gnuns  and  to  attempt  great  deeds.  When 
w«,are  uncertain  give  us  the  wisdom  and 
graoe  to  secdc  Thy  clear  guidance. 
,  We  pray  in  Qjs  name,  who  is  the  Way, 
tb*  Ttuth.  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, October  8,  1974,  be  (Uspensed  with. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Frerident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


CO&OOTTEE  MEEnNOe  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PBESipENT  pro  tempeee.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECDTIVE  SEI^^ON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  i^esident.  I  ask 
unanlmoos  consent  that  fhe  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  c^islder  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  CUendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  ; 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  |empore.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. ; 


Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuxns)  is  rcoognlsed  lor 
not  to  exceed  IS  minutes. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  ^SYSTEM 

-tThe  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Hillip  Edward 
Coldwell,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  qiember  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  thd  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  j 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomlniition  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prteident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  t^e  President 
be  notified  of  the  conflrmfttlon  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

tfiGlSLATIVE  SESJ^ION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tha  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  legislative  busi- 
ness, j 

There  being  no  objectlonjthe  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  df  legislative 
business. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  P06  JlTON  ON  A 
VOTE— FEDERAL  ELECtlON  CAM- 
PAIGN ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1974 — CONFERENCE  REEpET 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday I  was  called  to  the  White  House 
for  a  conference  with  the  Pifesldent  and 
Secretary  Kissinger  in  connection  with 
the  continuing  resolution,  at  the  time 
when  the  Senate  voted  on  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  election 
reform  measure.  I  was  a  cotiferee.  and 
I  signed  the  conference  repoft.  I  should 
like  the  Record  to  show  thit  if  I  had 
been  here,  I  would  have  vot|d  "yea"  In 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  thei  conference 
report. 


QUORUM  CALL'; 

Mr."  MANSFIELD."  Mr.  Prfesident,  on 
the  5  minutes  allocated  to  nje,  jiending 
the  arrival  of  the  dlstingulslled  Sftnator 
from  Nebraska,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  3 

The  PRESIDENT  uro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  j 

The  second  assistant  legidative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll.       | 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  thut  tl^  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  te^ipore.  It  is 
so  ordered. 


•ilME  FOR  A  NtrW  LOOk  ' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  take 
a  new  look  at  exi>andlng  the  welfare 
state.  I  believe  tliAt  the  time  haa  arrived 
for  us  to  examine  the  proposal  for  na- 
tional health  Insurance. 

Tht  President  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  that  Inflation  Is  our  Ho,  1 
problem.  However,  it  Is  true  that  every 
person  in  the  country  knows  that  Ik  Is 
our  No.  1  problem.  A  gveat  many  house- 
holds find  It  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 
All  costs  are  soaring.  Life  iTLsuraxiCe  be- 
comes of  less  and  less  value.  We  have 
reached  a  point  where,  due  to  tnflatUm, 
It  is  almost  Impossible  for  someone  to 
acquire  a  home  from  earnings. 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  lis.  One 
Is  to  go  to  the  causes  Of  Inflation  and 
whip  inflation.  The  other  ooorse  Is  to  use 
inflation  as  a  means  further  to  socUllxe 
the  country.  I  think  history  has  proven 
that  It  Is  excessive  spending,  deficit 
spending,  on  the  pffi-t  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  mounting  natlcoial 
debt  that  have  been  the  prlmary'causes 
of  inflation. 

There  are  those  who  will  con^od  that 
inflation  is  caused  by  a  great  many  other 
forces.  Those  forces,  nOdoiibt,  have  had 
a  part.  But  the  fact  remains'  that  eVfery 
year  that  the  Federal  Govemmen* 
spmdS  huge  amounts  more  than  it  takes 
in  and  the  national  debt  goes  up,  there 
follows  disastrous  inflation.  We  cannot 
escape  It.  That  Is  a  fact.  Ttut  pattern  Is 
well  established.  Excessive  spending, 
always  asked  for  and^  voted  for  on  the 
basis  of  solving  some  urgent  .problem, 
produces  a  mounting  debt,  then  a  surge 
Of  inflation.  That  Is  Uie  historical 
pattern. 

How  does  all  this  translate  into  the 
dially  lives  of  our  peoiMe?  " 

It  means  that  when  the  Peder«J  Gov- 
ernment spends  excessively,  way  b«rond 
all  the  money  that  it  caa  coUect  In  tjaSces. 
U  has  to  borrow. 

How  much  money  would  ^e  Federal 
Government  get  If  It  attempted:  to  bor- 
row money  at  the  Interest  rate  we  were 
paying  30  years  ago?  How  much  money 
could  the  Federal  Govemmpttt  borrow  if 


cities  of  the  country,  is  very  amall,  ai. 
ihotigh  we  are  very  proud  of  it  as' our 
State's  capital  of  some  150.000  pe(^>le. 

In  a  matter  of  just  a  few  days.  Uncle 
Sam  took  $15  million  out  of  the  city  of 
Lincoln. 

There  was  $15  million  that  oeidd  have 
been  loaned  for  the  needs  of  agrleultute 
There  was  $15  million  that  could  have 
been  loaned  to  businessmen  to  extend 
and  operate  their  businesses  and  create 
more  jobs. 

There  was  $15  million  that  could  have 
been  loaned  to  build  homes. 

There  was  $15  million  that  could  have 
been  loaned  to  buy  homes. 

And.  oh,  yes,  there  was  $15  million 
that  could  have  been  loaned  to  students. 
Our  money  was  gone.  Our  rate  of  in- 
terest was  bid  way  up  beyond  the  reach 
of  people  to  pay. 

Some  people  say,  "Well,  the  answer  is 
to  have  the  Government  make  the  loans 
to  students;  to  farmers,  to  businessmen, 
to  homebuyers.  and  homebullders."  Of 
course,  we  have  to  do  some  of  that.  But 
when  we  run  away  from  tackling  the  reaj 
causes  of  inflation,  we  add  momentum 
to  our  vicious  cycle. 

The  Government  causes  inflation,  but 
the  Government  is  the  biggest  victim  of 
inflation.  When  costs  soar,  it  costs  us 
more  for  retirement,  for  salaries,  for  na- 
tional defense,  for  building  highways,  for 
earing  for  the  poor.  Everything  costs 
more.  So  it  goes  on ;  we  have  that  vicious 
eyde.         .    •.        . 

I  do  not  heed  to  state  that  it  is  difficult 
to  eat  expenses.  It  is  difficult.  Oh,  we  can 
ciA  some  here  and  there,  and  we  ought  to. 
Ahd  'H  an  adds  up  to  quite  a  s\im.  But 
theri  Is  *dne  thing  Oiat  we  can  do:  We 
can  stop  e^^andlng  the  U.8.  €k>viemment. 
That  is  what  causM-tt: 

The  people  of  the  cbimtry  elevate  in- 
dividuals to  high  office,  and  there  is  a 
des^  In  some  of  us  to  make  a  name  for 
ours^yes.  by  starting  a  new  program  as 
a  monuinpnt  to  ourselves. 

So.  they  dream  up  something  hew,  and 
tt^jt  .start  talking  about  It.  When  they 
first  start  ^  talk,  there  is  no  demand  At 
b/Hne  for  it.  But  they  keep  on  plu^gljog 
it  and  they  keep  on  plugging  it.  and 
pretty  soon  people  begin  tJiinipii^  it  Is  a 
pretty  good  Idea,  and  there  is  a  demand 
lor  it 

The  firBt^step  in  reducing  Government 
expenditures  and  fighting  inflatloo  i^  to 


It  tried  to  borrow  at  3.5  percent,  ot'  4,  or      .  j.      .,.    „  ^        _ 

6?  It  would  not  get  an#,- Therefore,  In-  ^^5P*"^^"«'  the  Federal  Government 
order  to  keep  this  bubble  afloat  of  ex-    ^^    ,  SP««WC.  Let  us  talk  about 

cesid^  sMmding.  we  havQ  to  go  into  ttae    ™?HJifi?A  care 
marWtpBicc  and  Md  high  for  the  vSSMf.  ^ 
What  happens  when  we  do  that?  We 


ORDER  OP  BUSIN]  ESS   ' 

"ttie  PRESIDENT  pro  tens  )ore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Se  lator  from 


dry  up  all  the  money  for  ottiet  actlvltfes, 
and  we  have  a  recession'  aiohir  %ritti  In- 
flation, Wp' also  bW  up  the  Interest  rate 
so  th$t  evterybody  else  has  to  pay  high 
Inter^t. ,  ^     '    ^ 

. •'About  4  or  ^  weekr  «gi^  the"  Oovem- 
mtnt  put  dh  a  special 'drt^ft' to  sell  cer- 
tain securities,  and  It  seems^tfe  me  that 
the  Interest  rate  wte  somHhlng  llk^^g.V^ 
percent— a  Oovefnmiht  bond  pteylhg 
that  amount.  X  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened elsewhrn^^but-oyt-tei  Nebraska, 
the  people  lined  up  to  buy  those  bonds. 

•the^  dW  so  In  the  city  of  tkciikin. 
Nebr..  which,  compared  wfl9i  tKe  grilat 


1  '^t)mtrf  a  program  for  the  aged:  Med- 
icare. Oh,  this  program  ought  to  be  im- 
proved. It  U,t)m«aucratlc.  It  lias  a  lot  of 
tl^^s  wroipc  with  It.  We  ought  to  im- 
prove it. 

We  have  a  program  for  the  poor,  called 
medicaid.  We  could  recite  a  long  list  of 
thl^igs  that  are  wi^ong  with  medicaid, 
thfJ^ ought  tq  be  improved,  and  we  should 

But  when  aspiring  politicians  get  up 
Skiii.  4Mk  fiAbut  national  health,  what  are 
they  IJblfthig  about?  They  are  saying, 
"LMT'^'have  the  (Sovcmment  undar- 
wHle'the  medical  costs  for  pe<H>Ie  who 
are  neither  poor  nor  aged." 

If  we  are  going  to  underwrite  medical 
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costs  for  pedJAe  who  are  neither  Wvnu' 
aged,  why  do  we  not  underwrite  tbelr 
grocery  WUb?  Why  do  we  not  underwrite 
all  their  other  bills?  Are  we  to  become  a 
nation  where  no  one  stands  on  his  own 
feet? 

Then  what  happens  to  all  Uiese  noUe 
and  great  imdertaUngs  to  lower  Gov- 
ernment expenses,  and  thus  stop  In- 
flation? 

If  we  were  to  enact  one  bill  such  as 
national  health  insurance,  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  first  year 
Is  estimated  at  $5.9  billion.  So  we  would 
wii>e  out  by  one  vote  on  this  floor  and 
one  on  the  House  floor,  and  one  signa- 
ture by  the  President,  mixre  iStaxi  we  can 
possibly  save  by  retrenching.  We  '70uld 
not  only  wipe  out  all  that  we  save,  we 
would  be  out  the  expense  of  putting  in 
motion  all  the  parapherh^Ua  of  pub- 
licizing and  promoting  a  fight  against 
inflation. . 

Mr.  President  ttiat  $5.9  billion  is  pea- 
nuts. That  is  the  administration  pro- 
posal. It  is  bad,  and  ought  to  be  forgot- 
ten. We  should  not  expand  the  welfare 
state  until  we  have  put  our  flnanclal 
house  in  order.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
do  it  then,  but  we  certainly  should  not 
even  discuss  it  before  that  ha4)Pau. 

There  is  competitive  bidding  going  on 
in  this  Government  today.  The  previous 
administration  thought  that  it  could 
recommend  a  national  health  program 
that  would  cost  only  $5.9  billion.  But 
we  have  other  bidders  In  this  Chamber; 
and  one  bid  for  national  h^iltti  insur- 
ance is  $80  billion  a  year. 

Well,  of  eoufse,  we  would  probably  re- 
sist that  and  end  up  somewhere  between. 
But  I.  for  one.  do  hot  want  my  country 
'  to  commit  suicide  Inch  by  Inch  any  more 
than  I  want  it  to  commit  suicide  all  at 
once.  And  if  we  are  serious  about  this 
fight  against  Inflation,  the  first  and 
easiest  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  expanding 
the  Govenmient 

It  is  very  simple.  It  "&  an  inflexible 
rule  of  politics:  You  can  refuse  to,  give, 
but  you  cannot  take  away.  '  r 

Take  a  businessman.  He  cain  say  to  his 
employees,  "I  wo^d  like  to  raise  your 
pay,  but  I  cannot  do  so  now."  They  are 
disappointed,  very  disappointed,  but 
there  is  no  serious  proUem  on  lumd. 
But  suppose  he  says,  "I  am  going  to  take 
away  the  raise  I  gave  you  <  months  or  a 
year  ago."  Then  he  has  problems  on  his 
hands.  If  you  doubt  it,  try  it  in  your  own 
office.  We  can  refuse  to  give,  aifd  it  will 
be  apccD^d  and.  people  will  live  with 
It  somehow,  though  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed; but  we  cannot  launch  out  into 
a  natldnal  health  program  and  then, 
after  2  or  3  years,  say  •'This  is  too  ex- 
pensive" and  withdraw  it. 

Back  to  this  $5.9  billion,  which  is  the 
first  estimate  on  the  lowest  bid  in  this 
effort  to  glorify  politicians,  the  $5.9  bU- 
llon  Is  no  doubt  far  too  low.  It  would 
cost  much  more  than  that,  and  that  par- 
ticular pnvosal  would  also  place  a  bur- 
den on  emidoyers,  a  cmnpulsory  burden. 
In  what  it  would  reqtdxe  them  to  carry. 

We  must  keep  in  mind,  Mr.  President, 
that  ttie  burdens  of  Government  are  cu- 
mulative. It  \z  not  only  high  taxes,  but 


then  along  come  the  unreasonable  pecu- 
lations of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  .And.  it  is  not  only,  those  two 
things;  then  come  the  regulations  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Adminlstrattai  piled 
on  top  of  that.  And  that  Is  not  alL  "nien 
c(»ne  the  additional  bmtlens  whlcdx  the 
OcctJ^tloQBj  Safe^  and  Health  Act. 
OSHA.  Imposes  on  people.  And  it  d^es  not 
end  there.  The  wage-and-hour  Inspectors 
coaub  around  and  look  aX  your  books,  and 
they  impose  some  more  buxdais.  And  so 
on— more  agencies  and  nuMv  agencies 
and  more  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  (mly  one  reason 
why  the  exponeiats  of  big  government 
have  not  totally  destroyed  private  enter- 
prise in  this  country,  and  that  is  that 
private  enterprise  is  a  lot  strongw.  than 
anyone  believes.  It  is  the  greatest  system 
on  earth.  I  happen  to  believe  that  in- 
dlvMuals  who  are  not  ill  or  subject  to 
some  disaster,  and  who  are  not  aged, 
have  the  capacity  to  provide  for  their 
own  wants  and  needs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  wants  and  needs  which, 
by  their  very  nature,  should  be  handled 
through  a  cnmmimlty-llke  activity. 

Mr.  President,  the  inflation  has  grown 
so  miich  t^t  just  a  show,  a  pretense  of 
fighting  it.  would  be  a  cruel  decepticm 
on  the  Americian  people,  and  could  pos- 
sibly continue  the  Inflaticm  untU  dis- 
aster would  be  our  lot.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, to  the  countey,  and  to  the  entire 
world  to  preserve  this  Nation  of  ours. 
It  Is  time  not  only  for  fleeting  inflation, 
but  for  some  bare  knuckles  fighting,  some 
unp<q?ular  fighting.  It  may  be  tiine.  to 
separate  the  men  from  the  boys.   . 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebradca  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Soiator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  for  some  dear  think- 
ing and  straight  talk,  the  kind  of  thing 
this  Nation  very  badly  needs  in  leader- 
ship today. 

I  think  it  is  wise  to  note  that  this  fol- 
lows on  some  straight  talk  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  yesterday 
in  his  efforts  to  bring  inflation  imder 
control^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 


'•!. 


THE  WELFARE  SYSTEM 


<  Mr.  MoCLUR^  Mr.  President,  a  col- 
umnist writing  in.  the  October  8  edition 
of  the  Wadilngton  Post  has  brought  to 
light  another  example  of  the  type  of 
conduct  which  explains  why  American 
citizens  hold  their  Govemmmt  and  its 
appointed  and  elected  officials  in  so  Ut- 
tle  respect.  It  seeqis  that  a  group  of  180 
welfare  officials  went  on  an  expensive 
spree  in  the  Virgin  Eslands  to  talk  about 
such  matters  as  the  distribution  of  food 
stamps.  It  will  not  be  comforting  to 
those  who  receive  the  stamps  to  realize 
(h4t  sumptuous  meala  ami  reond  trips 
to  exotip  reserte  come  out  of' the  budget 
of  an  agency  set  up  to  reUove  their  most 
basic  needs.  It  does  nothing  to  relieve  the 
burdened  taxpayer  who  coimts  on  the 


Congress  to  provide  proper  oversia^t  of 
such  programs.  '' 

Mr.  Robert  Carleson,  the  U.8.  Oommis- 
sitmer  of  Welfare,  has  reported  on  ITed- 
eral  aad  State  audits  which  have  Ruined 
up  some  salient  facts  about  the  welfare 
sj^Btem;  10.2  percent  of  those  mx  welfan 
are  totally  Ineligible;  22.8  percent  are 
receiving  overpajmioits,  while  18  percent 
go  underpaid.  The  result  is  a  yearly  loss 
to  the  Nation  of  over  $1.17  bfllion.  Mr. 
CarlescBi  points  out  that — 

This  BltuatloQ  cannot  be  tolerated .  since 
we  know  that  IneUglbUlty  and  overpayniAnt 
hurt  both  the  people  who  must  pay  the  blU 
as  well  as  the  truly  needy  seclplentB  who 
receive  inadequate  benefits  becauie  limited 
funds  are  spread  so  thinly. 

Mr.  President,  the  strongest  implica- 
tion of  this  situation  is  its  Infiatlonary 
impex:t.  We  are  spending  too  much 
money.  And  we  are  not  even  spending  it 
welL  The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
not  going  to  be  fooled  with  bandaid  pro- 
grams or  scapegoats  for  the  inflation 
which  lowers  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  dollar  and  ravages  their  savbigs. 
Ttiey  are  going  to  be  watching  for  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  accept  their 
tax  dollars  and  then  represent  them  by 
voting  for  more  and  more  inflation. 

R^resentative  Scksrlx  put  it  this 
way: 

William  Simon,  Secretary  of  die  Tteafsuvy, 
and  Franclne  Neff,  UjB.  Treasurer,  recently 
made  the  news  with  a  wistful  jest — that  the 
new  dollar  bills  bearing  their  namea  be 
printed  in  red  ink.  These  redbiMska,  they 
suggested,  would  remind  the  i>eopIe  Of  «»ur 
Federal  debt;  \infartunately,  the  public  can- 
not check  Federal  spending.  Kven  if  they 
do  not  make  their  way  Into  general  ctreula- 
tton,  these  redback  dollars  or  scarlet-oolored 
ckecks  could  be  used  to  pay  salaries  of  spead- 
tjbjlft  Oovemment  offlclala  and  pradlpa 
Usmbers  ctf  Congress,  wrrlng  as  a  constant 
reminder  that  they  are  the  people  responsi- 
ble for  inaklDg  the  taxpayer  "see  red." 

Mr.  -TrtMdent,  I  ask  tmaniiBous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Carleson's  remarks  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  pobit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Carleson  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the -Record,  as  follows: 

Paktiai.  Text  or  Remaeks  To  Bk  Oclzvxexd 

BT    TRK    HONO&ABU:     ROBKBT  .B.    CaELCSOK, 

U.S.  CouicissioNES  or  Wklxakx,  Betork  THK 

AlfERICAM    LTGIBLATITS    EXCHANGE    COCNCtU 

AtrotrsT   17,   1974 

Per  several  years  the  States  have  been  told 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  the  family  welfare  program 
would  be  Federalized  and.  Indeed,  the  trend 
bad  been  to  adopt  regulations  that  reduced 
the  States'  flexibility  in  administering  their 
welfare  programs.  As  a  resuR,  tbeifitates  >mv« 
had  very  little  InceoUve  to  improve  the 
management  and  effectiveness  of  their  wel- 
fare grant  programs. 

Reviews  In  1973  by  State  and  Federal  audit 
teams  have  turned  up  high  rates  of  error-ln 
eligibility  and  overpayment  in  the  welfare 
system,  ranging  up  to  .'62%  of  the  caaaload. 
Nationally,  102%  of  tte  persons  ofL  tb4i 
AFDC  are  totally  Ineligible,  anotbas  ^4% 
aito  receiving  pverpaymenta,  and  8%  are  re- 
ceiving unftarpf^yments.  These  are  not 
"nickels  and  dlnaes":  the  aame  8tu4y  shows 
that  annually  over  $1.17  billion  Is  misspent 
ia  overpa^inenta  or  payments,  to  Inellglbly. 
This  situation  cannot  be  tolerated  since  we 
thow  that  Ineligibility  and  overpayment  hurt 
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t>otb  the  people  who  must  j  ly  tbe  t>Ul  m 
well  as  the  truly  needy  reclplei  U  who  recrtw 
inadequate  benefits  because  111  ilted  funda  are 
spread  so  tbinly. 

VTe  believe  that  the  real  ana  rer  to  reform- 
ing thto  eystem  Ues  at  the  ig  aU  and  local 
lerels.  The  audita  referred  t  >  earUer  were 
State  audits  conducted  under  federal  gulde- 
Unes.  The  success  of  welfare  i  iform  in  Cali- 
fornia, West  Virginia,  and  btl  er  States  fol- 
lowing their  lead  demonstrate  that  welfare 
can  be  reformed  without  PsderallMtlon- 
Callfornia  has  fotmd  that  a  Bompreh«islve 
reform  of  ito  system  has  cau  ed  a  dramattc 
reduction  In  the  welfare  role  resulting  In 
reobrt  tax  reductions  and  per^  alttlng  signifi- 
cant increases  in  welfare  U  meflts  to  the 
^y  needy.  Becau-e  of  the  .  «»«««V » 
new  message  is  coming  from  t  «  D^P"^* 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
umlly  welfare  program  Is  be  t  reformed  at 
theState  and  local  rather  tlJn  the  Federal 

^*Sderal  welfare  regulaUo:  s  bave  b<«n 
chaSed  to  permit  States  grt  »ter  fl"lbmty 
to  ^  admi^stration  of  the|  systems.  For 
So  long  those  at  the  Pedera^evel  had  been 
^ij;  to  "dot  all  the  is  and  ^C  aU  the  Vs" 
m  ^a«  policy.  Through  t^e»iew  regulatory 
changes,  these  decisions  wlH  be  made  by 
^S^ties;  however,  the  newlpllclea  are  not 
automatic.  The  revised  Fede^ 
will  remove  "etraltJaolteU"  -' 
the  States  from  doing  the 
of  reaponaibly  adminlaterlng 
programs.  Although  the  Sf^-* 
quired  to  make  use  of  th 
WlU  moBt  certainly  be  in  their 

***£'?lallfocnla  and  Weat  Jlfctola  have 
found,  a  more  effectively  •<««^SS  Tol 
f«e  system  provides  veiy  "««2S^  "^ 
nomlo  beneflU  to  both  the  t-"*-""™  *°«» 
the  truly  ne«ly  cttUtena  of  to 
should  be  InoenUve  enough  fc 
weUare.  However,  because  the 
ernment  finances  at  least  hi 
family  welfare  grants,  If  It 
ttrmttit  fleaibUity  it  must  exp  ct  accounl*- 
bUltyfrom  the  States.  If  a  a  ate  «»o«^«* 
chooee  to  make  use  of  the  new  o«ils  and  per- 
mits excess  errors  to  continue  to  Its  weUare 
system,  overpayments  or  paj  uents  to  in- 
eligible persons  will  not  quaU  T  ^w  Federal 
funding.  Because  errors  In  to  present  sys- 
tem were  caused  parUy  becal  se  of  former 
Federal  regulations,  toe  Stal  •  are  being 
given  a  tMsonable  period  of  t;  ne  to  reduce 
their  rates  of  error.  In  1973  and  toe  first  half 
of  1974.  toe  States  completed  a  very  compre- 
hensive quality  control  audit  of  their  systems 
and  have  been  encouraged  wlfiout  penalty 
to  uncover  all  errors  and  frau 
July  1.  1974,  each  State  wUl  " 
reduce  its  ineligibility  and 
error  ratee  to  at  least  a  level 
respectively,  by  July.  1976.  -  -  -  ^  , 
that  a  State  fails  to  meet  lts|goal.  Federal 
matching  funds  will  be  deni^. 

However.  I  have  real  conll<Mnce  that  toe 
States  win  be  able  to  reduce  their  ratee  ot 
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as  they   utlliae   the 
available  to  them  In  tta 
tlons.  The  new  regulations 
to  verify  facta  supporting 
categorical  aaslstanee  prog 

the  fair  hearing  process  to  — ^ 

moral  of  ineligible  persons  troii  tbe  welfare 
•yotam,  and  to  provide  for  ri  »upment  of 
orerpAymenta  where  toe  reell  ent  has  toe 
ablltty  to  pay. 

The  ^oal  of  a  family  welfare  t  item  Should 
be  to  meet  a  temporary  condl  loo  of  need 
and  to  enable  a  family  to  bee<  ne  self-sup- 
porting and  independent  of  w  Ifare.  While 
w  rMOfnlM  ttwt  there  m  »|t<rr  fUnllles 
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reasons  may  be  dependent  upon  welfare  for 
a  slgnlflcaot  period  of  time,  toe  overrldtag 
asfcrmmtton  should  be  toat  all  the  resources 
M  welfare-related  atenoles  shovid  be  di- 
rected toward  enabling  the  family  t«  achieve 
•eU-auppart.  To  be  effective  this  means  more 
thaa  Just  sending  welfare  checks.  AU  re- 
sources In  toe  coQununlty,  including  jobs, 
training,  and  social  servloes,  must  be  ooordl- 
nated  to  lachieve  thu  goal  of  self-sufidency. 
Beeatiae  tbe  scdutUm  to  a  family's  problam 
ineoIi>ei  resourcea  and  opportontties  exist- 
ing oaly  at  toe  8t*te  and  local  levels,  states 
and  CQ«nilsa  ans  In  toe  beat  posttton  to  m. 
sure  that  family  weUare  U  In  faet  a  tem- 
porary condition. 

As  U.3.  ConunlBsloner  of  Wslfaie,  I  have 
been  directed  by  Secretary  Weinberger  to 
work  wlto  Oovernors,  LegUlatora.  SUte  wel-. 
fare  directors,  and  other  State  and  local  offl- 
ciala  to  encourage  them  to  reform  their  wel- 
fare syateoas  utilizing  toe  experience  of  toe 
suoceaaful  reforms  in  California,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  elsewhere.  Comprehensive  studies 
have  been  completed  or  are  In  prooesa  In 
New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania.  Miringan  ^n^ 
Illinois.  The  Secretary  has  asked  me  to  find 
out  from  these  Oovernors  and  otoer  State 
offlclals  where  other  Federal  welfare  regula- 
tiobs  are  Impeding  effective  State  and  local 
administration  so  that  we  can  consider 
changes.  And.  when  a  State  feels  that  it  can 
solve  an  administrative  problem  in  a  better 
way.  ,we  will  welcome  applications  for  waiv- 
ers of  Federal  regulations  to  enable  toe  State 
to  test  and  demonstrate  new  techniques. 
Through  effective  State  action  wlto  Federal 
cooperaUon,  toe  Nation's  welfare  system  is 
being  reformed  and  public  oonfldence,  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  success  of  any  governmental 
prvgram.  will  be  restored. 

As  a  result  of  toeee  efforts,  toe  national 
AFDC  rolls  have  been  dropping.  We  an- 
nounced our  new  approach  In  March.  1973. 
The  fonowlng  month  the  national  rolls 
dropped  and  continued  to'  drop  for  seven  of 
the  nine  months  after  March.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  AFDC  program  started  In  1938. 
the  197S  Federal  budget  calls  for  a  reduction 
in  standing  m  thU  Nation's  largest  and  most 
exploslv9^  wsUare  category.  1978  was  toe  first 
year  in  30  years  that  toe  national  AFDC  rolls 
have  dropped.  In  addition.  In  fiscal  year  1974. 
at  least  $800  million  estimated  to  be  needed 
by  toe  States  was  not  spent  despite  the  fact 
toat  at  least  26  SUtes  Increased  benefits  to 
truly  needy  families  during  toe  year.  All  be- 
caose  toe  States  are  cleaning  up  toelr  wel- 
fare rolls. 

If  we  succeed  In  each  State,  the  winner  wUl 
be  toe  taxpayer,  tooee  who  pay  toe  bill, 
and  the  truly  needy,  tooee  for  whom  toe 
welfare  system  exists. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Wkckbh)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Ml:.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  \WUi- 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


BOUTINS  MORNINa  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Undar 
the  previous  order  thafe  wlB  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  with  statements  limited 
theraln  to  5  mlnutea. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Precldent.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESlEffiNT  pro  tempore.  Wttb- 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MARRIAQE  LICENSES  IN  THE 
PAItAMA  CANAL  ZONE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  8.  2348. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2348)  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone  Code  to 
transfer  the  functions  of  the  clerk  of  the 
US.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  the 
Canal  Zone  with  respect  to  the  Issuance 
and  recording  of  marriage  licenses,  and 
related  activities,  to  the  civil  affairs  di- 
rector of  the  Canal  Zone  Qovemment, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows  : 

Page  a.  Ilnea  2  and  8,  strike  out  "offloa  of  tba 
civil  affairs  director  of  toe  Canal  Zona 
Oovernment.",  and  insert  "Oovemor,  or  his 
designee." 

Page  3,  Une  33.  strike  out  "clvU  affairs 
director",  and  insert:  "Oovemor.".  • 

Paife  3.  lines  4  and  6,  strike  out  "clvU  affairs 
director.",  and  Insert:   "Oovernor.". 

Page  S.  lines  8  and  7,  strike  out  "clvU  affairs 
director,"  and  Insert:  "Oovemor,". 

Paipe  3,  line  10,  atrlke  out  "clvU  affairs 
director,"  and  insert:  "Oovemor,". 

Page  8,  line  M,  strUce  out  "clvU  affairs 
director."  and  Insert:  "Oovemor,". 

Page  4,  line  9,  strike  out  "marriage;"  and 
Insert  "a  marriage; ". 

Page  4,  lines  18  and  19,  strike  out  "civil 
affairs  director  of  toe  Canal  Zone  Oovern- 
ment," and  insert:  "Oovemor,". 

Page  4.  line  aa,  strike  out  '^eivll  affatta 
director,",  and  Insert:   "Oovernor,". 

Page  6,  line  3,  strike  oMt  "elvU  affatn 
director,"  and  Insert:  "Oovemor,". 

Page  6.  lines  22  and  38,  strike  out  "civil 
affairs  director  of  toe  Canal  Zone  Oovern- 
ment.", and  insert:  "Oovemor,  or  his 
designee.". 

Page  8,  line  38,  strike  out  "etvn  affairs 
director.",  and  Insert:  "Oovemor,**.' 

Page  8,  Unas  10  and  11,  strike  out  "civil 
affairs  director  of-  toe  Canal  {Sooe  Oovern- 
ment.". and  insert:  "Oovemor.  or  his 
designee.". 

Page  8.  line  36  strike  aU  after  "toe"  over 
to  and  mcludlng  "Oovernment."  on  page  7. 
line  1,  and  Insert:  "Oovemor.". 

Page  7,  lines  18  and  19.  atrtka  out  "olvfl 
affairs  director  of  toe  Canal  Zona  Oovcra-^ 
ment,",  and  insert:  "Oovemor. ". 

Page  8.  ime  8.  ftrlka  out  "ctvll  aflaua 
director.",  and  Insert:  "Oovemor,". 

Page  8,  line  9,  strike  out  "clvU  affairs 
director,"  and  Insert:  "Oovemor,". 

Page  8,  Une  14.  strike  out  'Yepealsd.'*.  and 
insert:   "repealed,  and  Items   (8),   (8).   (V). 
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and  (8>  Bliall  Tie  redesignated  (4>.  <6),  (8), 
and  (7)  respectively.". 

Page  8,  Une  18,  strike  out  "Iterrlage;'", 
and  Insert:  "*a  marrtaffe;'". 

Page  8,  lines  31  and  23,  strike  out  "civil 
affslrs  director  of  the  Canal  Zone  Oorem- 
ment",  and  Insert:  "Oovemor,  or  his 
designee,". 

HCr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
aoaBlmooft'  consent  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  amendmMits  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
MATTERS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  tbe  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
1167,  1189,  and  1175. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  bill  by  title. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS  ON 
NUCLEAR  INFORMATION 

The  bin  (S.  3802)  to  provide  available 
nuclear  Information  to  committees  and 
Members  of  Congress,  v&s  cu)nsidered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  tnlrd  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
302  of  .the  Atomic  ^Bnsrgy  Act  of  1904  Is 
amsnded  by  designating  tbe  praoent  text 
subsection  "a."  and  by  adding  toe  followliig 
as  subsection  "b." : 

"b.  The  membera  of  the  Joint  Committee 
who  are  Members  of  the  Senate-^ and  toe 
members  of  tHe  Joint  CcMumtttee  wteo  are 
Memtoera  of  the  House  of  Repsesentatlves 
shaU,  on  or  before  June  80  of  each  year,  re- 
port to  toelr  respective  Hottses  on  toe  devel- 
opment, use,  and  control  of  nuclear  energy 
for  the  common  defense  and  seciirlty  and  for 
peaceful  purpoase^  Bach  report  shall  provide 
facts  and  information  available  to  toe  Joint 
Committee  oonoemlng  nuclear  energy  which 
will  aaslst.-the  appropriate  ootnmlttees  of 
the  Oongresa  and  individual  members  In  tba 
exeroisa  of  tnfozmed  judgment  on  matters 
of  weaponry:  foreign  policy;  defense;  Inter- 
national trade;  and  In  rwq>ect  to  the  expend- 
iture and  apiiroprlation  ot  Oovernment 
revenuea.  Each  report  shall  be  presented 
formally  under  circumstances  which  provide 
for  (Oarlflcatlon  and  dlacusslon  by  toe  Senate 
and  toe  BOuse  of  Representatives.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  public  underatandlng, 
presentations  of  toe  reports  shall  be  made 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  open  ses- 
sions and  by  means  of  unclasalfled  written 
materlala.". 


SMALL  BUSINESS  EMERGENCY 
RELIEF  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  comider  the 
bill  (S.  3618)  to  provide  for  emervescy 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  In 
connection  with  fixed  price  Qovemment 
contracts,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
thefollowhis:  - 


C  ^    -  ';./  SBOKT    TTTLI 

Bmcnbv  I.  Tbla  Act  may  be'clted  aa  the 
"Small  Business  Emergency  RelleC  Act".  ' 
■  Toucr' 

Sac.  2.  It  is  the  poUey  of  fltengiess  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  >sdMll  businaaa  cdncems.  which 
have  fljRd-pnc«  Oovernment 'contracts  In 
oases  where  sudt  concerns  encounter  sig- 
nificant and'  unarreMji^le  Alfllcultles  during 
performance  because  of  t)ie  energy  crisis  or 
rapid  and  unexpected  escalations  of  contract 
costs.  ^... 

DETIKTriONS 

Sac.  3.  As  used  in  tois  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "executive  agency"  means 
an  executive  department,  a  military  depart- 
ment, and  an  independent  establishment 
within  the  meaning  of  sections  lOl.  103,  and 
104(1),  respectively,  of  title  6.  United  States 
CodB.  and  also  a  wholly  owned  Oovernment 
corporation  within  toe  meaning  of  section 
101  of  toe  Oovernment  Corporation  Control 
^ct;  imd 

(3)  the  term  "small  business  concern" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  such  teria  Is  given 
under  section  3  of  toe  Small  Business  Act. 
AXTTHoarrr 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Pursuant  to  an  application  by 
a  smaU  business  concern,  the  .head  of  any 
executive  agency  may  terminate  for  the  con- 
venience of  toe  Oovernment  any  fixed-price 
contract  between  that  agency  and  such 
small  business  concern,  upon  a  finding 
that— 

(1)  during  toe  performance  of  toe  con- 
tract, toe  concern  has  experienced  or  is  ex- 
periencing significant  unanticipated  cost  In- 
creases directly  affecting  the  cost  of  contract 
compliance;  and 

(2)  too  coni^tion^  which  have  caused  or 
are  cCiuslag  such  cost  Increases  were,  or  are 
being,  experienced  generally  by  other  small 
business  copcerns  in  the  market  at  the 
sam*  time  iind  are  not  caused  by  negligence, 
underbidding,  or  otoer  special  poanagement 
factors  pecuUar  to  that  smaU  business 
concern. 

(b)  A  smaU  business  concern  requesting 
relief  under  subsectloh  (a)  shaU  support 
that  request  wlto  toe  foUowlng  documenta- 
tion and  certification: 

(1)  A  brlet  description  of  toe  contract, 
indicating  the  date'  of  execution  and  of  any 
amendment  toereto.  toe  Items  being  pro- 
cur^,  the  price  and  deUvery  schedule,  and 
any  revision  toereof.  and  any  otoer  special 
contractual  provision  as  may  be  relevant  to 
the  request; 

(2)  A  history  of  performance  Indicating 
when  work  under  toe  contract  or  commit- 
ment was  begun,  toe  progress  made  as  of  toe 
date  of  toe  i4>pUcatlQn.  an  exact  sUtement 
of  the  contractor's  remaining  obligations, 
and  the  contractor's  eijiectatlons  regarding 
completion  thereof; 

(3)  A  statement  of  toe  factors  which  have 
caused  toe  loss  under  the  contract; 

(4)  A  statement  as  to  toe  course  of  events 
anticipated  If  toe  request  Is  denied: 

(5)  A  statement  of  payments  received,  pay- 
ments due,  and  payments  yet  to  be  received 
or  to  beo(»ne  due,  including  advance  and 
progress  payments,  and  amounts  withheld  by 
the  Oovwmnent.  and  Information  as  to  otoer 
obllgatlona  of  the  Oovernment,  If  any,  which 
are  yet  to  be  performed  imder  toe  contract; 

(6)  A  statement  and  evidence  of  toe  con- 
tractor's original  breakdown  of  eetlmated 
costs.  Including  contingency  allowances  and 
profit; 

(7)  A  statement  and  evidence  of  toe  con- 
tractor's present  estimate  of  total  costs  under 
the  contract  if  enabled  to  complete,  broken 
down  between  costs  accrued  to  date  of  re- 
quest, and  runout  costs,  and  as  between  costs 
for  which  toe  contractor  has  made  payment 


and  tooee  for  which  he  Is  Indebted  at  toe 
time  of  the  request;       -$ 

(8)  A  statement  and  jivldence  of  the  con- 
tractor's estimate  of  the  final  price  of  toe 
contract,  giving  effect  to  all  escalation, 
changes,  extras,  and  other  comparable  facteca 
kho#n  or  contemplated  by  the  ojntractor; 

(9)  A  statement  of  any  claims  known  or 
contemplated  by  the  contractor  against  the 
Oovernment  involving  the  contract  In  ques-' 
tlon,  other  than  toose  referred  to  vmder  (8) 
above; 

(10)  An  estimate  of  toe  contractor's  total 
profit  or  loss  imder  toe  contract  If  required 
to  complete  at  the  original  contract  price- 

(11 J  An  estimate  of  the  total  profits  from 
other  Oovernment  business,  and  all  other 
sources,  during  the  period  from  toe  date  of 
the  first  contract  Involved  to  the  latest  esti- 
mated date  of  completion  of  any  othw  con- 
tracts Involved; 

(12)  Balance  sheets,  oertlfled  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  as  of  the  end  of  toe  con- 
tratcr's  flsoal  year  first  preceding  the  date  of 
the  first  contract,  aeof  the  end  of  each  sub- 
sequent fiscaL*«ear,  and  as«f  the  date  of  toe 
request  together  with  Income  statements  for 
annual  periods  subsequent  to  the  date  of  toe 
first  balance  sheet;  and 

(13)  A  list  of  all  salaries,  bonuses  and  aU 
other  forms  of  compensaUon  of  the  principal 
officers  or  partners  and  of  an  dividends  and 
otoer  -wlthdrawais.  aiid  all  payments  to  stock- 
holders in  any  form  since  the  date  of  the  first 
contract  involved. 

DELBGATTOir 

8k:  .  5.  The  head  at  each  executive  agency 
ahaU  delegate  autoorlty  conferred  by  thi 
Act,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  an  appro- 
priate level  that  wlU  permit  toe  expeditious 
processing  of  applleatlons  under  this  Act  and 
to  ensure  the  unformlty  of  its  appUcatlOK... 

UKTMTZONS 

■Sec  6.  (a)  The  automty  preaorlbad  la 
section  3(a)  shaU  apply  only  to  ocmtraeta 
entered  Into  during  toe  peripd  from  August 
15.  1971,  through  April  30. 1974. 

(b)  The  author^  conferred  hy  tola  Act 
ShaU  terminate  Decraiber  31,  1B75. 

Mr.  CBSW.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  we 
are  considering  toda^r  is  Intended  to  pcx>- 
vide  relief  to  small  buitnesi  eonoenis 
holding  fixed-price  Ooyemment  con- 
tracts.wbo  may  be  oa  the  verge  at  losing 
their  business  as  a  result  of  unanttbipated 
inflation  after  price  coQtroli  were  Ufted. 

I  want  to  add  my  personal  compli- 
ments to  Senator  Hathawjw  and  the 
other  meaobers  of  his  Small  Business 
Governni^nt  Procurememt  Subcommittee 
who  devoted  so  much  effort  to  shed  some 
light  oa  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
and  tp  find  an  acceiri«ble  solution  to  It. 

As  I  stated  before  the  Government 
Opetatlons  Committee,  we  cannot  em- 
phasize tQO  strongly  that  the  economic 
squeeze  being  placed  on  small  bushMSses 
throughout  the  country  by  fixed-price 
Federal  ctmtracts  has  reached  dlsaster- 
ous  proportions  and  will  lead  to  the  de- 
mise of  many.  They,  and  the  agencies, 
have  no  recourse.  We  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
obligation  for  the  Congress  to  act  now 
to  provide  relief.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
some  legislative  history  on  the  essence  of 
tbe  relief  envisioned  under  the  bill. 

There  Is  but  one  form  of  relief  a  con- 
tractor may  receive  under  this  bill  and 
that  is  a  release  from  hte  obligation  to 
perform.  There  is  no  Intent  to  provide  a 
contractor  with  additional  money  In  ao 
effort  to  reduce  his  kmes  under  certain 
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Oovemment  contracts.  Aa  tated  in  the 
committee  report,  our  cons  «m  la  with 
preventing  a  contractor  tn  m  incurring 
further  losses  which  he  mai|iiot  be  able 
to  absorb. 

To  accomplish  this  intent,  we  have 
suggested  that  for  admlnlAratlve  pur- 
poses the  agencies  follow  thi  established 
regulatory  procedures  normjoly  exercised 
imder  termination  for  conveaence.  How- 
ever, in  keeping  with  our  iJtent,  there 
Is  a  need  to  make  clear  that  me  agencies 
recognize  that,  although  tl  ey  will  be 
using  existing  procedures,  a  ermlnatlon 
under  authority  of  this  bill  is  not  a  "ter- 
mination for  the  convenience  jf  the  Oov- 
emment" in  the  literal  or  v  mally  used 
sense  of  the  term.  Nor  is  such  a  termina- 
tion necesssu-ily  in  the  best  in-  srest  of  the 
Government.  This  is  a  term  xatlon  ini- 
tiated at  the  contractors'  req  est,  for  his 
convenience,  and  in  his  best   ntereat. 

Customarily,  the  termlnatli  n  for  con- 
venience clause  is  implement  td  after  a 
determination  has  been  mad*  that  such 
an  action  is  in  the  best  inte  'est  of  the 
Oovemment.  Because  it  is  ii  the  Oov- 
emment's  best  Interest,  the  contractor 
is  entitled  to  a  reimburseme  it  of  costs 
actually  incurred  before  c  Lncellation 
plus  a  reasonable  profit  on  hat  work. 
However,  recognizing  the  imk  le  circum- 
stances envisioned  by  fhia  Ml  which 
make  such  a  termination  an  act  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  contract*,  it  shoifld 
be  clear  to  both  the  agenc^s  and  the 
eligible  contractors  that,  cocilstent  with 
the  history  of  this  bill,  a  ^vemment 
contract  may  be  terminated  under  ex- 
isting procedures,  but  ulth^ut  costs,  if 
such  an  action  will  help  drevent  the 
demise  of  a  current  suppUerT 

Using  the  department  (  f  Defense 
Armed  Servlfces  Procurement ;  «gulations 
as  an  example  (ASPR  7- 103 .J  I),  the  ex- 
isting termination  for  conVe  fence  reg- 
ulations would  entitle  the  co  ttractor  to 
full  reimbursement,  at  contl  ict  priiees, 
for  work  completed,  ^arld  ifo]  coats  in- 
curred on  work  terminated,  l^hder  the 
eligibility  requirements  specUsd  for  this 
bill,  there  would  be  no  allc^ble  profit 
adjustments  since  the  cont»:ts  would 
be  causing  losses.  Under  no  c&euntttan- 
ces  would  a  contractor  be  pamltteA  to 
recover  any  amount  greater  ^lin  the 
total  original  contract  pilce. 

K  was  suggested  that,  In  Isome  In- 
stances, it  may  be  cheaper  lo  simply 
rmegotiate  the  existing  contatct.  How- 
ever, ItTTOuld  be  tremendoui^  dlfBetdt 
to  legislate  the  equitable  apracatlon  of 
"cheaper."  The  administrative  )urden  of 
making  such  a  cost  comparlso  »  in  each 
case  would  be  tremendous.  The  istimates 
would  also  be  subject  to  mu«  i  imcer- 
talnty,  speculation  and  challei  re.  There 
would  also  seem  to  be  a  fu]  damental 
problem  with  insuring  equity  and  uni- 
formity if  we  leave  to  the  agi  ocies  ttie 
discretion  to  make  vali»  judg  nents  on 
whase  contracts  to  termlnateaid  whose 
to  amend.  It  would  appear  tha^n©  party 
could  walk  away  from  his  contact  with 
nothing  more  than  the  assurs^e  he  can 
lose  no  more  money  while  anoner  party 
would  be  reimbursed  for  his  liisses  and 
even  given  the  opportunity  toiaihance 


his  profits.  Who,  I  would  ask,  should  be 
empowered  to  make  this  kind  of  a  vahie 
Judgitfent? 

Mr.  President,  we  would  hope  that  in 
thlfl  manner  we  can  be  fiscally  respon- 
sible and  yet  preserve  the  many  small 
businesses  which  have  served  us  welL 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  <»e  en^ossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

FEDERAL  ORANT  AND  COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENT  ACT  OP   1»74 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3514)  to  distinguish  Federal  grant 
and  cooperative  Agreement  relationships 
from  Federal  procurement  relationships, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  aJl  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Grant  and  Cooperative  Agreement  Act  of 
1974". 

rtNsnfcs  AND  ptrsi'osz 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  there  la  a  need  to  distinguish  Federal 
assistance  relationships  Irom  Federal  pro- 
curement relationships  and  thereby  to  stand- 
ardize usage  and  clarUy  the  meaiUng  or  the 
legal  Instruments  which  reflect  such  relation- 
ships; 

(a)  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  such 
terms  as  "contract",  "grant",  and  "coopera- 
tive agreement"  causes  operational  Incon- 
sistencies, confusion,  inefflcleocy,  and  waste 
for  recipients  of  awards  as  weu  «s;for  execu- 
tive agencies;  and 

(3)  the  Commission  on  Ooverament  Pro- 
curement has  documented  these  findings  And 
concluded  thft  a  reduction  of  the  existing 
confusions,  laconsittencles,  and  inefflctencies 
Is  feasible  and  necessary. 
.  (b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  characterize  the  rel^tloMhlp  be- 
tween the  Federal  Oovemment' and  contrac- 
tors and  other  recipients  In  the  acquisition 
of  property  and  services  and  In  the  f\u-nlah- 
Ing  of  assistance  by  the  Federal  Oovemment; 

(3)  to  establish  Oove^nment-wlde  criteria 
for  selection  of  appropriate  legal  Instalments 
to  achieve  uniformity  In  the  use  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  such  Instriunents,  a  clear 
definition  of  the  relationships  thev  reflect, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  tesponsi- 
bUitles  of  the  parties; 

(3)  to  promote  increased  discipline  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  contracts,  grant  agree- 
ments, and  cooperative  agreements  and  to 
maxlmlee  competition  In  the  award  of  con- 
tracts and  encoxirage  competition,  where 
deemed  appropriate,  in  the  award  of  grants 
and  cooperative  agreement*;  and 

(4)  to  require  a  study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  th^  Peder»l  Government  and 
grantees  and  pther  recipients  in  Federal  as- 
slfltAnce  programs  and  the  feaMbUlty  of  de- 
veloping A  Comprehensive  system  of  guid- 
ance for  the  use  of  grant  and  co^eratlve 
agreemex^ts  in  carrying  out^sucb  programs. 

DnrmrioifS 
Sac.  3.  As  deed  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "State  government"  me&ns  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  milted  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  any  kgeney  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  a  State,  and  any  multi-State,  re- 
gional, or  interstate  entity  whldt  has  gov- 
ernmental functions: 

(2)  "local  government"  means  any  unit  of 


gowmjQent  within  a  State.  .^  oovntj,  mu- 
nicipality, city.  town,  township,  local  pubUc 
authority,  special,  d^sxrlct.  intrastate  dl«trlet. 
ocuncU  of  government^  jwoneqr  group  repre- 
sentative organization,  ouier  i&trMtat«  gov- 
ernment entity,  or  any  other  Instrumentality 
of  a  local  government: 

(3)  "other  recipient"  means  any  person  or 
recipient  other  than  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment who  is  autborlssed  to  rsoeive  Vv^nl 
■■slstaoce  and  jUwhidM  any  ciMrttable  « 
educational  Instltuttoo; 

(4)  "execuUve  agency"  means  any  execu- 
tive department  as  defined  In  section  lOi  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  a  military  de- 
partment as  deOnadin  section  loa  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  an  Independent  estab- 
lishment as  defined  In  section  104  of  title  6 
United  States  Code  (except  tltat  n  ifbalL  not 
include  the  General  Accounting  Office),  a 
wholly-owned  Oovemment  o&rporatlon:  and 

(6)  "grant  or  cooperative  agnement"  does 
not  include  any  agreement  under  wlUob  only 
direct  Federal  cash  assistance  to  Individuals, 
a  subsidy,  a  loan,  a  loan  guarantee,  or  Insur- 
ance is  provided. 

USK  or  CONTEAtpS^ 

Sec.  4.  Each  executive  agency  shall  use  a 
type  of  procurement  contract  a-s  the  legal 
Instrument  refiectlng  a  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Ooverrmjent  and  a  State  or  local 
government  or  other  redolent — 

(1)  whenever  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
Instrument  Is  the  acquisition,  by  purchase, 
lease,  or  barter,  of  property  or  services  for 
the  direct  benefit  or  use  of  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment;   or 

(2)  whenever  an  executive  agency  deter- 
mines in  a  specific  Instance  that  the  use  af 
a  type  of  procurement  contract  )s  sppto- 
prlate. 

UBI    OF    OBANT    A6RXCICXMTS 

Sac.  6.  Each  executive  agency  shall  imc  • 
type  of  grant  agreement  as  the  legal  lastm- 
mant  reflecting  a  relationship  between  tha 
Federal  Government  and  a  State  «r  loeal 
government  or  other  recipient — 

(1)  wbeaaver  the  principal  purpooe  of  the 
rriatloaishlp  la  the  transfer  of  money,  prop- 
erty, aerrlea^  «r  anything  of  value  to  the 
State  or  local  government  at  other  recipient 
in  order  to  acoompllsh  a  public  purpoee  au- 
thorized by  Federal  statute,  rather  than  ac- 
quisition, by  purchase,  lease  or  barter,  of 
property  or  aervloea  for  the  dtrect  beneflt  or 
use  of  the  Federal  Government;  and 

(2)  whenever  no  substantial' tnvolvunent 
la  anticipated  between  the  exeautive  agency, 
acting  for  the  Federal  Govenuamt,  and  ttte 
State  or  local  government  or  dtber  reetptiBt 
during  performance  of  the  oonteinpiated  ac- 
tivity. 

trsx  or  coopaaAnrx  AoiKKMxMYs 
Sac.  6.  Each  executive  agency  shall  use  a 
type  of  cooperative  agreement  as  the  legal 
Instrument  reflecting  a  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  -a  State  or  loqit 
government  or  other  recipient — 

( 1 )  whenever  the  principal  purt>ea«  oftbe 
relationahlp  is  the  transfer  of  money,  prop- 
erty, services,  or  anything'' of  value  to  the 
State  or  local  government  or  other  recipient 
to  accomplish  a  poMle-irarpose  authorlaed 
by  Federal  statute,  rather  than  acquisition, 
by  purcbaae.  lease  or  barter,  of  property  or 
services  for  the  direct  beneflt  or  use  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment;  and 

(3)  HTbanever  substantial  involvement  Is 
anticipated  between  the  executive  agenby. 
ao^ng  for  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  the. 
S..^te  or  local  government  or  otber  recipient 
d.iring  performance  of  the  contenpiplated 
activity. 

AtrrBoanBATioNa 
Sac.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
▼Islen  of  law,  each  executive  agency  author- 
ized by  law  to  enter  Into  contracts,  grant 
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«r  cooperative  agreemants,  or  sliauiir  anange- 
veata  is  anUMjrlzed  and  dlnotod  to  enter 
Into  and  use  cootraets,  grant  agreamaota,  or 
coiiperatiye  agrewaaDts  aa  requtvad  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  Tb*  autHdrtty  x6  enter  Ibtd  grant  Or 
cooperative  agreements  sball  Include  the 
dlacreOoDery  auttoorlty,  when  tt  Is  deemed  by 
the  bSid  ot  ah  ezeeutivo  ageney  to  be  in 
furtherance  of  tba  objaettvaa  of  such  agency, 
to  vest  in  State  or  local  govemmants  or  other 
recipients,  without  further  obligation  to  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  or  on  sseh  other  terms 
and  oonditlons  as  the  agency  deems  tip- 
proprlaK*,  tWa  to  eqaM>ment  or  other  tim- 
gible  tMieooat  property  purchased  with  aucb 
gsaat  OTr  oooperative  agreement  funds. 

.'/.-STODT    or    TKBXMAL    AaStaTAMCm    FKOOBAMB 

"  Sbo.  8.  The  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of  Man- 
Bgemant  and  Budget,  In  oooperatton  with  the 
executive  agencies,  ahaU  undertake  a  study 
to  develop  a  better  undentandlng  of  alter- 
native means  of  implementing  Federal  aiaist- 
ance  programs,  and  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  developing  a  oonqiretaenaive  system 
of  guidance  for  Federal  aaalstanoe  programs. 
Such  study  ibaU  Include  a  thorough  oon- 
sldaration  of  the  findings  and  reoonimenda- 
tloaa  of  t|ie  Commission  on  Oovemment  Pro- 
curement relating  to  the  feasibility  of  de- 
veloping such  a  system.  ITie  Director  shall 
oonstUt  with  representatives  of  the  executive 
agenotes,  the  Oongrees,  the  General  Account- 
ing Oflloe,  and  State  and  looal  governments, 
othMT  redpients  and  other  Intereated  mem- 
ben  of  the  public.  The  results  of  the  study 
abaU  be  rapotit^  to  tbe  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  Senate  and  tlie 
House  of  tt^uaaentatives  at  the  earUeet  prac- 
ticable date,  but  in  no  event  later  tlian  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  report  on  the  study  shall  Include 
(1)  tfeteUSd  descriptions  of  the  altemaUve 
zaeaail  of  taiplementing  Federal  asslstcmoe 
prognuQS  and  of  the  clrcumiftances  In  which 
the  use  of  each  appears  to  be  mast  desirable, 
(3)  detailed  deaolpttons  of  the  basic  char- 
acteristics and,  an  outline  of  such  compre- 
hensive system  of  guidance  for  Federal  as- 
statanoe  programs,  the  deVSIopment  of  which 
may  be  determined  feasible,  and  (8)  reoom- 
mendatlons  concerning  arrangements  to  pro- 
ceed wltli  the  full  development  of  such 
comprehensive  system  of  guidance  and  tor 
such  administrative  or  statutcxy  changes,  in- 
cluding changes  In  tbe  provisions  of  sections 
3  through  7  of  this  Act.  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate  on  tin  basts  of  the  findings  of 
the  study. 

KKPKALS   AND    SAVINGS    PROVISXONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Tile  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  tbe  expendltnre  of  funds  through 
grants  for  support  of  scientific  research,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  September  6. 
1958  (73  Stat.  1793;  42  U3.Q.  1881,  1882,  and 
1893),  Is  repealed,  effective  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  render  void  or  voidable  any  existing  con- 
tract, grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or  other 
contract,  grant,  or  cooperative  agreement 
entered  into  up  to  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
disposal  of  surplus  property  as  that  term  is 
defined  la  section  3  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  VS.C.  473) . 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  reqtilre  the 
establishment  of  a  single  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  dovenmient  and  a  State 
or  local  government  or  nther  reolpleot  on  a 
Jointly  funded  project,  tavelvlng  funds  from 
more  than  one  program  or  appropriation, 
where  different  relationships  would  other- 
wise bs  appropriate  tot  dlfferaat  oomponents 
of  tbe  project. 


Cy  TDo  Director  of  thi  Oflloe  of  Manage- 
ment abd  <8udget  taay  except  mdlvldual 
transaatlocft  or^  ptogtiuna  of  any  executive 
agency  from  the  application  of  the  provlalons 
of  this  Act.  This  authority  shall  expire  one 
hundred  and  Mgbty  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Oongreaa  of  the  study  provided  for  in  section 
8  of  this  Act.  ' 

The  amendment  was  asreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tbe  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANBFIELD.  Mr.  Presid«it,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRIBIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communic^«d  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDEarr 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting tlie  «nnual  report  of  the  National 
Advisory  Ooimcll  on  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  mes- 
sage is  as  follows: 

To  tti*  Conoress  of  th^.Vrtited  States: 
•  Enclosed  herewith  Is  the  seventh  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Eo<momlc  Opportunity.  I 
should  note  that  many  of  the  observa- 
tions and  conclusions  of  this  report  are 
at  variance  with  policies  of  this  Admin- 
istration. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  October  9,  1974. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9:37  ajtn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amoidments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14225)  to 
amend  and  extend  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1873  for  1  additional  year;  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  PxtaoNS,  Mr. 
Bhaoemas,  and  Mr.  Quie  were  appointed 
managers  of  the  QpijCerence  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 


■affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolution: 

S.  1794.  An  act  to  amend  section  808  of 
title  44,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  t»  the 
dlri>urslng  oOoari. deputy  dlsbuntng  offloar. 
and  certifying  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Oovenunent  Printing  Office; 

S.  2220.  An  act  to  repeal  tiie  "cooly  trade" 
laws; 

S.  ja992r  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  continued  construction  of 
the  Federal  transmission  system  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  by  use  of  tbe  revenues  of 
tbe  Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System, 
and  the  proceeds  of  revenue  bonds,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  123.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  procurement  of  an  oU  portrait  and  mar- 
ble bust  of  former  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

The  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  teix4x>re. 


KNAOIXXS    BIU.    AND    JOINT   ■XSOL.UTIOIf    SIONXD 

At  4:35  psa.,  a  message  frcxn  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion: 

HJl.  11641..  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
WUdtlfe  Bafuge  System  Administration  Act 
of  1960  In  order  to  strengthen  the  standards 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  permit  oertian  usee  to  be  made  of  areaa 
within  tbe  system  and  to  require  payment  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  rights-of-way  or 
other  intereets  granted  in  such  areas  In  con- 
nection with  such  uses;  and 

H.J.  Etes.  1131.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
furtbar  continuing  appropriaUona  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

The  enroUed  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 


At  5:45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  agrees  to  the  report  at 
the  committee  of  ccmference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1769)  to  reduce  the  burden  on  inter- 
state commerce  caused  by  avoidable  fires 
and  fire  losses,  and  for  other  purposes. 


At  6:05  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  13113)  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  strengthen  the  regula- 
tion of  futures  trading,  to  bring  all  agri- 
cultural and  other  commodities  traded 
on  exchanges  under  regulation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


sntoLLZD  nuM  aiuwao 

_At  12:55  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading 
clerks,  annotmced  that  the  Speaker  had 


At  6:33  pjtt.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  ^announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to, the  reiport  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on^e  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
•  amendments  -of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(Hit.  11510)  to  reorganise  and  c(»isoIl- 
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date  certain  functions  of  ithe  FedenU 
Oovenunent  in  a  new  Enesy  RMearoh 
and  Development  Admlnlstfatlon  and  in 
a  Nuclear  Energy  Commis^on  in  order 
t»  promote  more  efBclCDt  management  of 
such  functions. 


T 

REPORTS  OP  COMl*4&TTEE8 

The  following  reports  ol  committees 
were  submitted:  i 

By  Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  pommlttee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

HJt.  15148.  An  act  to  extendithe  time  limit 
for  the  award  of  certain  mlllti^  decorations 
(Rept.  No.  93-1249).  | 

By  Mt.  INOUYE,  from  the  fconltolttee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendmeni: 

S.  Res.  347.  A  resolution  to  JButhorlae  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Commerce  to  pnaJce  an  In- 
vestlgatfon  and  study  on  the  lt>Ilcy  and  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  %x  tourism  In 
the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  13-1250). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  wltbluneiKlments : 

S.  2854.  A  bill  to  amend  the  i>ubllc  Health 
Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthrltli,  MetabolUm, 
and  Digestive  Diseases  In  ordfr  to  advance 
a  national  attack  on  arthrltu  jlRept.  No.  93- 
1251).  I 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  ijommlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  pnth  amend- 
ments: I 

S.  3871.  A  bill  to  authorize  ^e  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  Allmlnlstration 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  enirgy  needs  of 
the  United  States  and  the  metliods  by  which 
such  needs  can  be  met.  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  93-1263) . 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  32.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence Ptoundatlon  Act  of  1950  Ip  order  to  es- 
tablish a  frameworlc  of  nattonal  science 
policy  and  to  focus  the  Nation's  scientific 
talent  and  resources  on  its  priority  problems, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1254) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amenamente: 

H.R.  16900.  An  act  making  fupplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  lyear  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  for  other  pinoaee  (Rept 
No.  93-1266).  ,"^,~— -  ,      y. 

By  Mr  PULBRIQHT.  from  t6e  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

8.J.  Res.  236.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  IndemnlflcaUon  of  the  >Metropolltan 
Museum  of  New  York  for  loss  oj  damage  suf- 
fered by  objects  In  exhibition  In  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1266) .  I 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  <i>mmlttee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments:! 

8.  3481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  fMeral  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  d^crtmlnatory 
and  unfair  competitive  pracUc^  in  Interna- 
tional air  transportation,  and  fto  other  uur- 
posee  (Rept.  No.  93-1257) .  T 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  thl  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendmiints: 

S.  3563.  A  bill  to  authorize  t^e  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  bridge  aero*  the  Snake 
River  between  Clarkston.  Washi  and  Lewis- 
ton.  Idaho  (Rept.  No.  93-1258) .    \ 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON.  from  thf  Committee 
on  the  District  of  ColumWa,  tlth  amend- 
ments: I 

HJi.  15643.  An  act  to  reorgknize  public 
higher  education  in  the  District  If  Columbia 
•sUbllsh  a  Board  of  Trustees,  altbarlM  and 
direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  t^  consolidate 
the  existing  local  InstitutlonM  of  public 
higher  education  into  a  single  liSixI-Orant 
UnlTerslty  o*  the  District  of  C*umWa;  dl- 


raot  tUs  Board  of  Stustees  to  Mmlnlstsr  the 
UnlTcrslty  of  the  District  of  Oolwabla,  and 
for  othsr  purpoeea  (Rept.  No.  M^UM). 

By  Mr.  LONO,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendme^^ats: 

HJl.  13298.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1976  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce (together  with  supplemental  views) 
(Rept.  No.  93-1280). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Coramlttee  on 
Rules' afKl  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  116.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hecuings  on  the  mulhuana- 
hashish  epidemic  and  Its  Impact  on  U.8.  se- 
curity (Rept.  No.  93-1261). 

8.  Bos.  859.  A  resolution  mcreasmg  the 
limitation  on  expen<}ltures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  the  procurement  of 
consultants  Rept.   (No.  93-1262). 

S.  Res.  361.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  compilation  entitled  "To- 
ward a  National  Growth  Policy:  Federal  and 
State  Developments  in  1973"  as  a  Senate 
dociiment   (Rept.  No.  93-1263). 

S.  Res.  383.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  report 
entltle^l  "Executive  Orders  In  Time  of  War 
and  National  Emergency "  (Rept.  No.  93- 
,1264). 

S.  Res.  406.  A  resolution  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  for  inquiries  and  investigations 
(Rept.  No.  93-1263). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.' Res.  99.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  prlntmg  of  additional  copies 
of  the  National  Nutrition  Policy  Study  hear- 
ings and  panel  reports  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
(Rep*.  No.  93-1360). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admmistratlon.  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  Res.  393.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  fhe  report  entitled  "The  Cost  of 
Clean  Air"  as  a  Senate  document  (Rept.  No. 
93-1268). 

8.  Res.  389.  A  resolution  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expendK«ir^  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatlots  for  mqulries  and  In- 
vestlgaUons  by  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  <Bspt.  No.  93-1267). 

8.  Res.  403.  A  resolution  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  an  Inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion relating  to  administrative  practice  and 
procedure  (Rept.  No.  93-1269). 


ENERGY  REORGANIZATION  ACT 
OP  1974 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 
(REPT.  NO.   93-1252) 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  submitted  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  11510)  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate certain  ftmctlons  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  a  new  EInergy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  and  in 
a  Nuclear  Energy  Commission  in  order 
to  promote  more  efficient  management 
of  such  functions,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT-U8IA  AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1975 — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  submitted  a  rep6rt 
from  the  committee  of  conference  on  &e 


disacreelBK  votes  of  the  two  Houms  «i 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
<S.  3473)  to  authorize  approprtetloDsfor 

the  Department  of  State  and  Uie<17.8. 
Inform^tlpp  Agency,  and,;or  other  pur- 
poses. '       „'', 


EXECUTIVE  REPbRTS  OiF 
COMMTTIKES 


As  In  executive  session,  the  foIIo^gHng 
executive  reports  of  committees  wen 
submitted : 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presideat..  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  SarvlceB,  ;I 
report  favorably  the  nominatioil  of  Oen. 
Andrew  Jackson  Ooodpaster,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  sin  that 
grade.  I  ask  that  his  name  be  idaecd  cc 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectuln.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  2,721  in  the  Army  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  be- 
low; bi  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  381  for  promotion  to  the  gMHie 
of  captain  and  In  the  Marine  Corps  there 
are  441  for  appointment  In  the  gmde  of 
colonel.  Since  these  names  have  a^eady 
appeared  in  the  Congrcssxonal  Rsgoed 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  ooDMOt 
that  they  be  placed  on  the  Secret^oys 
Desk  for  the  information  of  ahy  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.      .,   \, 

(The  nominations  ordered  ~W  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  prloted^in  tiie 
Congkkssional  Record  of  S^tembar  M. 
26,  and  October  2,  1974,  at  th«  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  EAGI^nTON, .  frgm  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  ColimihiA:     " 
Cofl  H.  Mclntyre  to  be  Director  of  Cam- 
paign Finance  In  the  District  of  Coliunbts. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  tQ  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  today 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  which  were  previously  slgsed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprt- 

sentatlves: 

HJl.  7964.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  c^  tl^e 
United  States  conditions  In  a  deed  convey- 
ing cerUin  lands  to  the  State  of  New  TotIc 
and  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
Interests  In  such  lands  so  as  to  permit  such 
State,  subject  to  certain  condition^  to  sell 
such  land;  and 

H.R.  9064.  An  act  to  amend  tl)s  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  execute  a  subordination  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  certain  lands  In  Lee 
County,  S.C." 


•EtfBOUJED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RBB- 
OLUnON   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  October  9, 1974.  he  preeented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
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following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu*- 
tion: 

S.  1794.  An  act  to  amend  section  308  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,'  resting  to  the 
dlsbursmg  offleer,  depoty  disbursmg  offloer, 
and  certifying  offloers  and  employees  sf  tlie 
Government  Printing  Office; 

8.  2880.  An  act  to  repeal  the  "oooly  trade" 
laws: 

S.  3362.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  <q)eratlon, 
maintenance,  and  continued  construction  of 
ttie  Federal  transmission  system  In  the  Pa- 
clflo  Northwest  by  use  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Mderal  Columbia  Rtver  power  system 
and  Vb.9  pzooeeds  of  revenue  bonds,  snA  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Bep.  123.  A  joint  reaolutioD  authorizing 
the  procurement  of  an  oil  portrait  and  marble 
bust  of  former  Chief  Justice  £arl  Warren. 


INTRdbUOTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  FUIiBRIOHT  (by  request) : 

8.  4103.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  offloers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  carry  firearms 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  designated 
Individuals.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON: 

S.  4104.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  individuals 
who  are  residents  In  certain  public  Institu- 
tions to  receive  supplementary  security  In- 
come ben^ts.  Referred  to,  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  FAwrrar)    (by  request) ; 

8.  4100.  A  bill  tc^  provide  for  establishment 
of  the  Father  Marquette  National  BAonortal 
m  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the -Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

8.  4106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clprlano 
Dural  Luna,  his  wife.  Ester  Atega  Luna,  and 
their  daughter,  Carmellta  Atega  Luna.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    8TKVENS    (for    Mr.    Cook): 

S.  4107.  A  blU  to  eetahlish  the  Red  River 
Oorgs  National  Park,  Ky..  to  deauthmize  the 
Bed  River  LSke  project,  and  for  other  piu- 
po&es.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AffalrB.  . 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  4106.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Suarez  and  his  wife,  Aurora  Oarcla  Suarez. 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  4109.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
State  of  Oregon  by  and  throu^  its  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 

8.  4110.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  Armed  Forces  en- 
gineering and  technology  academies,  to 
provide  qualified  and  specially  trained  per- 
sonnel for  the  Armed  Forces  by  authorizing 
the  eetablUmient  of  a  Reserve  Enlisted 
Training  Corps  and  by  authorizing  a  spe- 
cial scholarship  program  under  which  per- 
sons would  receive  education  and  training 
in  crltleal  specialties  needed  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title  88. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  tuition  as- 
sistance payments  to  eligible  veterans  pur- 
suing a  course  of  education  or  training  under 
such  chapter. .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  4111.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  strllclBg 
of  medals  tn  commenioraitlon  of  the  aooth 
atinlTersary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  by  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    THURMOND    (for    himself, 
Mr.    HoLLnros,    Mr.    Talmaogk.    Mr. 
NtTNN,   Mr.   Ervxn,   Mr.   HsLics,   Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  HiTOH  Soorr.  Mr.  PXIX. 
.  Mr.  Pastokx.  and  Mr.  OmuizT) : 
8.  4112.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  establlah- 
ment  of  the  Eutaw  Springs  National  Battle- 
field Park  In  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  thS  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  4}lmaelf,  Mr.  Btjck- 

LiT,  Mr.  Cttrtis,  Mr.  Pioxmixe,  Mr. 

McClusz,  and  Mr.  Haibt  F.  Btkd, 

Ja.): 

S.  4114.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  President 

to    reduce    Federal    expenditures    and    net 

lending  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  8296,000,000,- 

000.  Ordered  held  at  desk. 

By  Mr.  HUOH  SCOTT: 
8.  4113.  A  bill  to  Insure  that  budget  out- 
lays by  the  UJ3.  Government  during  the 
fiBcal  year  ending  June  30,  1976  do  not  ex- 
ceed 8300,000.000.000.  Ordered  held  at  the 
desk. 

ByMr.  PASTORE: 
S.J.  Res.  248.  A  joint  resolution  assuring 
compensation  for  damages  caused  by  nu- 
clear Incidents  Involving  the  nuclear  reac- 
tor of  a  VB.  warship.  Referred  to  the  Jomt 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
WTT.TH   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  4103.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  of  the  Foreign  Service 
to  cany  flfearms  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting designated  Individuals.  Referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  28, 
1955  (22  U.S.C.  2666) ,  in  order  to  author- 
ize certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  of  the  Foreign 
Service  to  carry  firearms  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  designated  Individuals. 

The  blU  has  been  re<Iuested  by  the 
Department  of  St&te  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  spe- 
cific bill  to  which  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  may  direct  their  atten- 
tion and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
IX)se  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  It.  when  it  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Rccori)  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  to  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  dated  September  24,  1974. 

There  being  no  objeetion,  the  bin  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  foUows: 

S.  410S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  9ind  House  of 
RepreaentattBea  of  the  Vntted  Statet  of 
Amerioa  *n  Oongreae  osssmMed,  that  the  Act 
of  June  38. 1988  (32  VS.0. 3686) .  U  atoended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Under  such  regulations  ss  tto  Secretary 
of  State  may  prescrfiw,  security  offleeis  of 


the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service  who  have  been  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  who  have  qualified  for 
the  tise  of  firearms,  are  authorised  to  carry 
firearms  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  heads 
of  foreign  states,  official  repreeentattves  of 
foreign  governments  and  ottier  distinguished 
visitors  to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  of- 
ficial representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  members  of  the  inmiedlate 
families  of  any  such  iMrsons,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  when  such  protec- 
tion Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  SUts 
to  be  necessary." 

Depaxticent  or  Stati,       -  ' 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  24,  1974. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastxakd, 
President  Pro  Tempore,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  Ms.  PxEsoEirr:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  28.  1968,  (22 
UJ5.C.  2666) .  This  provision  of  law  authorizes 
security  offloer?  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Service,  who  have  been 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
who  have  qualified  for  the  use  of  firearms, 
to  carry  firearms  for  the  purpcae  of  protect- 
ing heads  of  foreign  states,  high  offldala  of 
foreign  goverrmusnts  and  other  distinguished 
visitors  to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and 
official  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  of  the  United  States  attending 
International  conferences  or  performing  spe- 
cial missions. 

The  lamentable  Increase  in  International 
terrorist  acts  has  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity for  somewhat  broader  and  clearer  au- 
thority to  provide  protection  to  persons  who 
by  their  position,  activities,  or  family  rela- 
tionships are  exposed  to  special  risk  of  ter- 
rorist  attaek.  For  example,  recent  tenortst 
acts  demonstrate  that  the  effective  protec- 
tion of  any  public  figure  frequently  requtoee 
not  only  the  protection  of  his  own  person, 
but  also  of  the  persons  of  members  of  his 
immediate  family.  We  beUeve  this  authority 
exists  lor  the  categories  of  persons  men- 
tioned In  the  existing  legislation,  but  clari- 
fication would  be  most  desirable.  Experience 
has  also  shown  that  It  may  be  Important  to 
provide  personal  protection  for  Individual 
diplomats  or  members  of  tbelr  immediate 
famlllee  on  occasions  other  than  at  Inters 
national  conferences  or  diurlng  special  mls^ 
slons. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  direct  that  protec- 
Uon  be  provided  to  official  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  to 
members  of  their  Immediate  families  in  cases 
where  the  Secretary  determines  such  protec- 
tion to  be  neoesssry.  We  strongly  beUeve 
that  the  Secretary  requires  the  increased 
authority  provided  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  permit  him  to  offer  full  protection  to 
persons  who  are  subjected  to  extraordinary 
personal  danger  to  themselves  or  their  fami- 
lies In  the  performance  of  their  diplomatic 
duties. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  In  no  way 
Interfere  with  the  protective  functions  of 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Nor  is  It  anticipated  that  additional  man- 
power or  funds  will  be  required  to  implement 
the  propoeed  legislation.  Rather,  we  hope 
that  the  legislation  will  give  the  Department 
the  fiexlblllty  necessary  for  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  existing  security  resources  In 
Instances  of  know  threats  against  foreign 
officials  In  the  United  States,  official  Ameri- 
cans engaged  In  International  affairs,  and 
members  of  tbelr  Immediate  families.  In 
view  of  the  ever-increasing  threat  of  terror- 
ist acts  against  such  Individuals,  we  urge 
early  and  favorable  consideration  of  the 
draft  blU. 
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Tha  Office  of  Management  i 

ad  Budget  ad- 

vlaes  that  from  the  standpa 

nt  of  the  Afi' 

ministration's  program  there 

■  no  objection 

to  the  submission  of  the  pi 

ipoeed  leglsla- 

tlon. 

BespectfviUy. 

Lin  WOOD  HolI 

ON. 

Assistant  & 

■cretary 

]OT  Congreasion 

il  RelatUma. 

By  Mr.  EAOLETON 
8.  4104.  A  bUl  to  amendltltle  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  toswrmlt  Indi- 
viduals who  are  residents  tc  certain  pub- 
lic Institutions  to  receive  si  pplementary 
security  income  benefits.  Ba  Terred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  Pre  ident.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriat  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  t  le  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  remove  tha  prohibition 
agaiiist  supplementary  secwlty  income 
payments  to  persons  in  piS>llc  nursing 
and  domiciliary  facilities  v  lose  care  Is 
not,  or  could  not  be.  cov  red  by  the 
State's  medicaid  program. 

Section  1611(e)  of  the  Sc  ;ial  Security 
Act  now  makes  ineligible  1  >r  SSI  pay- 
ments all  persons  in  public  institutions 
with  one  exception;  perso  s  in  public 
nursing  homes  whose  care  t  covered  by 
Medicaid  may  receive  a  redii  itd  SSI  pay- 
ment of  $25  per  month  fc  r  their  per- 
sonal expenses.  The  same  provision  for 
a  reduced  benefit  applies  ti  persons  re- 
ceiving Medicaid-covered  eve  in  private 
nursing  facilities.  I 

There  are  persons  in  mjf  State,  how- 
ever, and  presumably  in  ither  States, 
who  are  residents  of  publl;  nursing  or 
domiciliary  facilities  who  kre  receiving 
only  personal  care  or  residential  care  as 
distinguished  from  nursing  care.  Under 
present  law,  these  persons  fare  ineligible 
for  SSI  payments  although  persons  re- 
ceiving the  same  type  of  care  in  private 
facilities  are  eligible.  | 

I  can  find  no  reason  to  fontinue  this 
discrimination  against  resiilents  of  pub- 
lic nursing  and  domiciliary  Kcllities.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today Iwould  elimi- 
nate it.  I 

To  put  this  matter  in  s4me  perspec- 
tive, the  prohibition  againft  public  as- 
sistance payments  to  persQ|is  In  public 
institutions  is  not  unique! to  the  SSI 
program  but  dates  back  tolthe  original 
Social  Security  Act  of  19S5.  "that  act  pro- 
hibited the  payment  of  old  eie  assistance 
to  persons  In  public  instittslons  for  es- 
sentially two  reasons.  1 

First,  it  was  the  hope  cl  those  who 
authored  that  legislation  t^at  cash  as- 
sistance to  the  elderly  poor  would  en- 
able them  to  live  independ^tly  in  their 
own  homes  and  avoid  the  indignity  of 
^pending  their  last  days  in  jjubllc  alms- 
houses or  county  poorfarlns.  Second, 
care  provided  in  such  publid  institutions 
was.  at  that  time,  clearly  r|cognized  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  Stlte  or  local 
governments.  Therefore,  it i  was  deter- 
mined that  Federal  old  ag^  assistance 
funds  should  not  be  used  ^  relieve  lo- 
cal governments  of  ihat  resibnsibUity. 

Those  two  very  legltimatel  reasons  for 
banning  public  assistance  i^ayments  to 
persona  in  public  Instltutioni  in  1935  no 


Icmger  exist  today.  Although  enactment 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  did  have  the 
effect  of  temporarily  reducing  Institu- 
ttooallaation  of  the  elderly  and,  in  the 
process,  of  closing  down  public  poor- 
houses,  in  the  long  run  cash  assistance 
has  not  eliminated  the  need  for  Institu- 
tional care  for  the  elderly.  In  fact,  that 
need  has  increased  over  the  years  and  a 
private  nursing  home  industry  has  grown 
up  to  fill  the  need.  Today,  when  coun- 
ties, cities,  or  other  units  of  local  govern- 
ment provide  nursing  or  domiciliary  fa- 
cilities for  their  elderly  citizens  they  as- 
sume that  fimctlon  voluntarily  and  not 
as  an  inescapable  responsibility. 

In  1950  the  Congress  recognized  these 
changed  circumstances  when  it  amended 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  exempt  from 
the  prohibition  persons  in  public  "medi- 
cal" institutions.  The  House  committee 
report  explained  the  reasons  for  the 
amendment: 

Tour  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  aged 
persons  should  be  able  to  receive  8tate-I^d- 
eral  assistance  payments  while  voluntarily 
residing  In  public  medical  Institutions,  In- 
cluding nursing  and  convalescent  homes.  In 
some  communities,  existing  public  faculties 
wotild  then  be  enabled  to  admit  old-age  as- 
sistance recipients  In  need  of  long-term  care 
who  are  now  denied  admission  because  of  the 
financial  burden  that  would  be  Imposed  on 
the  local  unit  of  government.  Moreover,  If 
State-Federal  old-age  assistance  Is  payable 
to  aged  persons  residing  in  public  medical 
Institutions.  It  is  poaslbie  that  numy  com- 
munities will  develop  additional  facUltlea  for 
chronically  Ul  persons,  and  thereby  assist  In 
meeting  the  Increasing  need  for  such  faclll- 
tlee  by  the  aged  popiUatlon. 

The  SSI  law,  enacted  in  1972,  while 
conforming  to  the  general  thrust  of  the 
1950  amendment,  narrowed  the  eligibility 
of  those  in  public  medical  institutions  by 
confining  It  to  persons  receiving  medic- 
aid-covered  nursing  care.  As  a  result, 
many  elderly  people  in  public  nursing  fa- 
cilities in  Missouri  are  being  determined 
to  be  ineligible  for  SSI  payments. 

I  believe  the  same  considerations 
which  led  the  Congress  to  make  old  age 
assistance  payments  available  to  per- 
sons In  public  medical  institutions  in  the 
1950's  now  argue  for  making  SSI  pay- 
ments available  to  persons  in  public 
nursing  and  domiciliary  facilities  who 
are  receiving  personal  or  residential  care. 
In  Missouri,  we  have  what  I  understand 
may  be  a  rather  unique  brand  of  public 
nursing  home.  In  1963,  in  response  to 
the  need  for  more  and  better  nursing 
facilities  In  outstate  Missouri,  the  legis- 
lature enacted  a  law  providing  for  the 
creation  of  public  nursing  home  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  op- 
erating nursing  facilities.  Today  there 
are  22  nursing  homes  established  by 
these  public  districts.  Another  eight  dis- 
tricts have  not  been  organized  but  have 
not  ye*  purchased  or  constructed  nurs- 
ing facilities.  Tax  moneys  raised  by  the 
nursing  home  district  are  used  primarily 
for  debt  service  and  not  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  home  or  to  subsidize  the  care 
of  individual  residents.  These  are  non- 
profit homes  which  endeavor  to  provide 
high  quality  care  at  the  lowest  possible 
coB^ib  thetr  residents.  In  addition  to  the 


22  district  nuralng  homes,  there  are  « 
roughly  equlvatent  number  of  county 
nursing  homes  in  Missouri. 

In  recent  mcmths.  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  identified  these 
nursing  homes  as  "pubUe  lnstituti<au'' 
and  the  process  is  now  uncterway  by 
which  persons  in  these  homes  receiving 
SSI  payments  will  have  those  payments 
terminated.  The  obvious  result  will  be 
a  hardship  to  these  elderly  people  and 
their  families  and  serious  curtailment 
of  the  ability  of  public  nuralng  facilities 
to  accept  elderly  persons  who  do  not 
iiave  the  financial  resources  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  their  care. 

A  very  legitimate  question  to  be  asked 
tn  connection  with  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose is  whether  it  could  in  any  way  en- 
courage the  provision  of  substandard 
care.  Hie  answer  to  that  question  is  "no." 
First,  section  1616(e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  now  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  will  not  share,  by 
means  of  SSI  payments,  in  the  cost  of 
skilled  nursing  care  or  intermediate  care 
when  Uiat  care  is  provided  in  a  facStty 
that  does  not  meet  medicaid  standards. 
My  amendment  does  not  circumvent  that 
provision;  rather  it  Incorporates  it  in 
order  to  make  clear  that  it  wHl  be  appli- 
cable to  public  as  well  as  to  private  fa- 
cilities. This,  of  course,  does  not  prechide 
the  provision  of  nuniing  care  in  non- 
medlcaid facilities;  it  simply  means  that 
financial  assistance  for  such  care  must 
come  frcMn  non-Federal  funds. 

Second,  my  amendment  requires  that 
those  public  facilities  caring  for  SSI  re- 
cipients must  meet  applicable  State  li- 
censing standards  or  such  higher  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  safety  and  sanita- 
tion as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
requirement  guarantees  that  SSI  funds 
will  not  be  channeled  into  public  facili- 
ties which  constitute  a  hazard  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  their  residents. 

Mr.  President,  ii^  summary,  my 
amendment  recognizes  that  public  nurs- 
ing and  domiciliary  facilities  may  pro- 
vide care  for  elderly  persons  as  good  as — 
or  better  than— they  would  receive  in 
private  facilities.  Its  purpose  is  to  guar- 
antee that  persons  in  nursing  and  dom- 
iciliary facilities,  whether  putdlc  w 
private,  are  treated  equally  under  the 
SSI  law. 

I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  me 
from  James  B.  Cardwell,  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security,  dated  August  20,  1974, 
concerning  the  ruling  that  nursing 
homes  established  by  public  nursing 
home  districts  in  Missouri  are  "public 
Institutions." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows : 

8.  4104  '- 

Be  it  enaated,  bp  the  Senate  and  Bouae'61 
Representatives  of  the  United  States .  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  Thai  (a) 
section  i6n(e)(l)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)  theMbi^,  by 
striking  out  "subparagraph  (B)  **  and 
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Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(0)",and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  ■ubparagrsph'T 

"(O)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A) 
■haU  not  be  i4>pUcable  to  any  individual 
who  is  a  resident  of  an  Institution  which  Is 
prlnclpaUy  a  skUled  nursing  faculty,  nurs- 
ing homo.  Intermediate  care  facility,  or  ree- 
jdentlal  facility  and  which  la  not  prlncl- 
paUy s  hospital,  sanatorium,  rehabUitatlcMi 
center,  oorractlonal  Institution,  oc  schools 
or  training  faoUlty;  except  that  the  provl- 
■Umk  of  this  subparagraph  (C)  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  aiiy  bMUrldtial — 

"(1)  for  any  motith  with  respect  to  which 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  are  ap- 
jrilcable  to  such  Individual, 

"(11)  for  any  month  throughout  which 
such  Individual  receives  from  such  Institu- 
tion care  which  constitutes  any  medical  or 
other  type  of  remedial  care  for  which  pay- 
ment could  be  made  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIZ  in  an  Uistltutlon 
certified  under  such  title,  or 

"(Ul)  during  any  period  for  which  suoh 
Institution  falls  to  meet  i^pllcable  re<ialre- 
ments  of  Stat*  Jaw  with  reepeet  to  Ueena- 
ing  of  iBKtttattbns  or  applicable  standards 
established  by  State  law  for  the  licensing  of 
institutions,  or,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  reqvilremente  or  standards  are  Inade- 
quate, falls  to  meet  such  standards  relating 
to  safety  and  sanitation  as  the  Secretary 
shaU  by  regulations  establish." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  become  effective  on  the  flnt  day 
of  the  month  following  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  is  enacted. 

I>B>AaTi(KNT  or  Hkalth. 

BDUCAITON,   AMD   Weltake. 
Baltimore.  Mi.,  August  iO.  1974. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eaglxtom, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnatoe  Eaclktok:  This  is  In  re- 
qxjose  to  yo\ir  inquiry  concerning  the  de- 
cision to  terminate  supplemental  security 
Income  payments  to  persons  residing  In  nurs- 
ing homes  estabUsbed  by  nursing  home  dis- 
tricts in  Missouri. 

As  you  know,  the  Social  Secxxrlty  Act 
makes  InellgUile  for  supplemental  security 
Income  payments  persona  who  are  Inmatew 
of  a  public  InsUtutlon.  Section  416.231  (b) 
(3)  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  de- 
fines a  public  institution  as  "an  Institution 
that  Is  the  responslbiUty  of  a  governmental 
unit,  or  over  which  a  governmental  unit 
exercises  administrative  control." 

Administrative  control  of  a  faculty  means 
that  a  governmental  unit  (or  Its  designated 
agent)  through  appointment  or  election  se- 
lects the  board  members  or  top  admlnlatra- 
ttve  level  of  the  faclUty.  TJie  Regional  At- 
torney In  Kansas  City  has  ruled  that  nurs- 
ing homes  In  the  State  of  Missouri  which 
ware  organized  and  buUt  under  a  statute 
providing  for  nursing  home  districts  are 
clearly  under  admlnlstratljve  control  of  a 
governmental  unit.  The  statute  deelgnatww 
the  dlstrlcta  as  political  aubdlvlslona  and  for 
•ach  dutrlct  eetabllshss  »  board  of  directors 
which  appoints  the  administrator  of  the 
nursing  home. 

Although  the  nursing  homes  are  not  fi- 
nanced by  taxes,  the  governmental  unit  ez- 
•rdses  oosisldsrable  fisoal  control.  The  nurs- 
ing home  district  board  of  dlrsetora  approves 
the  budget  and  ezerdaea  control  of  obliga- 
tions. The  fact  that  a  governmental  unit  ez- 
erdaee  control  of  financial  matters  Is  an  in- 
dicator that  the  faclUttes  are  public  institu- 
tions. 

I  ^predate  your  views  and  share  your  In- 
terest Ul  seeing  -that  sUglble  individuals  re- 


oelve  aU  poeslble  assistance  under  the  sup- 
plemental   security   Income   program. 

I  hope  tbis  Information  wUl  be  belfrful  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JAIOB  B.  X!au>wixl, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  F&maN)  (by  request) : 

8.  4105.  A  bOl  to  provide  for  establish- 
ment of  the  Father  Marquette  Na^nal 
Manorial  in  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  and  for 
other  prurposes.  Referred  to  the  C(»nmlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Tnsniar  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Interlc^r  Committee  fn»n  Ari- 
Booa  (Mr.  FAifimf)  a  bill  to  provide  for 
establishment  at  the  Father  Marquette 
Natlozal  Memorial  in  St.  Ignaoe.  Mich., 
and  for  other  puipoees. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interl<»'.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  caaseat  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior be  printed  in  the  Ricors  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

X7.S.  Dbpabtmxmt 

or   THE    iMTBIIOa, 

Washington.  D.C.,  September  25, 1974. 
PREsmxNT  rao  temfobe, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ms.  PBEsmENT:  Bncloaed  Is  a  draft 
blU  "To  provide  for  establishment  of  the 
Father  Marquette  National  Memorial  in  St. 
Ignace,  Michigan,  and  for  otlMT  purposes." 

We  reoonmMnd  that  this  biU  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  oomnaittee  and  that  It  be 
enacted. 

PubUe  Law  89-187,  enacted  September  16, 
1966,  esUbUsbed  the  Father  Marquette  Ter- 
centenary Oommiaaltm.  Section  3  of  the  Act 
provided — 

"...  the  Commission  abaU  investigate,  tn 
coc^ieratlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  dealrabUlty  and  sultablUty  of  eatab- 
llBhlng  a  permanent  national  numument  or 
memorial  to  commemorate  the  histarical 
events  aasodated  with  the  life  of  FMher 
Jacqiiea  Marquette  In  the  New  World.  The 
Secretary  o€  the  Interior  ahaU  submit  a  re- 
port of  such  investigation  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  C<mgreea.  together 
with  any  recommendations  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  deem  appnqirlate." 

Pursuant  to  this  mandate,  the  oommla- 
slon,  (81  December  11,  1973,  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  the  Father  MaJtjuette  National 
Memorial  at  8t.  Ignaoe,  Michigan. 

Our  proposal  woiUd  authorlae  Uys  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  dealiptate  the  Father 
Marquette  National  Memorial  fcHlowing  con- 
clusloa  of  an  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Michigan  and  the 
Secretary  providing  for  the  location,  design, 
ocmstructton,  and  operation  by  the  State 
of  the  memorial,  and  upon  the  Secretary's 
determlTiattrwi  that  the  State  has  acquired 
sufflotent  lands  to  constitute  an  efficiently 
admlnlstnble  memorial.  The  bUl  also  would 
authorise  the  Secretary  to  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  memorial  following  ocm- 
duMon  df  'the  aforementioned  agreement. 
For  this  purpose  the  bill  would  authortae  ap- 
propriation of  |800.i00. 


St.  Ignace  Is  an  appropriate  location  tat 
this  memorial  Inaamuch  as  there  Father  Mar- 
quette eetabllsbed  a  mission  In  1871,  em- 
barked on  the  hietorlc  exploration  of  the 
Mlseisslppl  Hlver,  In  company  with  Louis 
JolUet,  In  1873.  and  was  burled  In  1678.  The 
site  of  his  grave  and  mission  has  been  des- 
ignated a  National  Histc^lc  Landmark.  The 
propoeed  Father  Marquette  National  Me- 
morial would  be  funded  jointly  by  the  State 
of  Michigan  and  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
and  would  be  owned,  develcq>ed.  and  admin- 
istered by  the  State  as  a  state  park.  The 
coot  of  the  memorial  is  expected  to  total  ap- 
proximately $3  mUlion. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  wlU  repre- 
sent a  fitting  and  meaningful  step  In  cnm- 
memoratlng  the  advent  and  history  of  Father 
Marquette  in  North  America. 

The  Oflloe  of  Management  and  Budget  has 

advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 

preeentatlon    of    this    draft   blu    from    tha 

standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CUETIS  BOKLXir, 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior.    ■ 


By  ISi.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Cook)  : 

S.  4107.  A  bill  to  establish  th»  Red 
River  Gorge  National  Park,  Ky..  to  de- 
authorize  the  Red  River  Lake  Project. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tngiii^v 
Affairs^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  fitm 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  I  introduce  a  bUl 
to  establish  the  Red  River  National  Parte 
in  Kentucky. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  Senator  Cook,  to- 
gether with  certain  correspondence  to 
which  he  refers  in  his  statement,  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statemknt  bt  Benatob  Cook 

Mr.  President,  I  eend  to  the  desk  today 
legislation  to  create  the  Red  River  Gorge 
National  Park,  to  deauthorize  the  propoeed 
Red  River  Lake  on  the  Red  River  In  PoweU 
County,  Kentucky,  and  to  authorise  the 
study  and  development  of  potential  water 
supply  and  local  fiood  protection  proposals. 
My  primary  purpose  In  Introducing  this 
legislation  today  ia  to  put  the  Congress,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  others,  on  notice  so 
that  they  are  aware  of  the  tremendovis  sup- 
port for  this  proposal  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  and  so  that  aU  further  deliber- 
ations on  the  lake  proposal  will  take  tbis  fact 
Into  consideration. 

The  Red  River  Lake  was  authorised  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962.  on 
the  Red  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Kentucky 
River.  When  the  Red  River  Lake  project  was 
Initially  conceived,  -it  was  designed  to  ac- 
complish three  objectives:  The  development 
of  a  new  recreational  facnity:  the  creation 
of  a  water  storage  system  that  would  provide 
water  suppUes  for  12  central  Kentucky 
eftiee:  and  fiood  protection  for  the  residents 
of  Clay  City  and  Stanton.  Kentucky.  After 
considerable  study  of  this  project,  however, 
I  can  eonfldently  assure  my  coDeagues  today 
that  these  three  Initial  objectives  of  the  proj- 
ect no  longer  provide  sufficient  justification 
to  support  the  lake's  construction. 

There  Is  no  question  that  an  objective  of 
prevtdlBg  an  adequate  supply  of  water  to 
serve  tiMvi  eltles  including  the  dty  of  Lex- 
ington would  weigh  heavily  in  favor  oC  tabs 
project's  construction.  However,  earUer  this 
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year  all  twelve  cities  wbic^  orlglnAlly  ez- 
preued  an  interest  In  water  wippUfls  for  their 
communities  have  Indicate  th|  project  Is  not 
worth  the  cost  to  their  govem^enta.  Aa  tbeee 
cities  are  no  longer  lntereste4  tn  participat- 
ing In  this  aspect  of  the  project.  I  submit  ad- 
ditional studies  of  whatever  future  water 
needs,  which  would  be  req  n^  to  relieve  any 
drought  equal  to  that  of  19|0.  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  course  to  pursue  at  this 
time.  As  long  as  these  cities  ^1  no  immedi- 
ate need  for  water  supplies  from  the  lake, 
studies,  as  provided  in  my  bOl,  can  be  ooa- 
ducted  in  a  timely  manner  %>  develop  pro- 
posals to  meet  future  water  sapply  needs. 

There  Is  no  question  that  i^creatlonal  fa- 
cilities such  as  those  planned  in  conjunction 
with  Red  River  LaJce  are  desli^ble.  However, 
I  believe  the  Red  River  Oorfl^  already  pro- 
vides a  recreational  experience^  unique  and 
appealing  that  It  should  not  ^  replaced  by 
another  standard  recreatloiAl  form.  The 
miles  of  beautiful  paths  and  the  variety  of 
plants  and  wildlife  provide  a  recreational  ex- 
perience that  is  not  dupUcat^  anywhere  In 
the  world.  Having  recently  coi%)leted  several 
tours  of  the  area,  and  a  canoeitrlp  down  the 
river,  I  strongly  believe  this  mignlflcent  area 
should  be  left  intact.  More  th|n  one  million 
people  visited  tlUs  area  last  *ar.  and  they 
did  not  need  a  lake  to  attnSt  them.  Cer- 
tainly a  lake  would  be  neceisary  to  draw 
additional  famUles  to  enjoy  wifat  nature  has 
created  over  the  centuries.     J 

Finally,  the  project  was  doflgned  to  pro- 
vide flood  protection  to  the  c|mmunlties  of 
Clay  City  and  Stanton.  Thes«  communities 
have  sustained  extensive  flood  ^amage  in  the 
past,  and  t  firmly  believe  It  isfesfentlal  that 
action  be  taken  to  prevent  a|  recurrence  of 
those  disasters.  It  seems  to  me|however.  that 
Clay  City  and  Stanton,  as  we|  as  the  areas 
In  the  flood  plain  downstret 
should  be  protected  by  a,  pro 
that  objective,  and  one  which 
suit  In  the  massive  dlslocati 
or  the  destruction  of  an  tat, 
resource.  The  Red  River  Oorg 
one  of  the  truly  unique  sectioi. 
free  flowing  river  remaining  in 
Without  a  lake,  the  gorge  off«j 

and  people  throughout  the  Na ^^_. 

tunlty  to  view  a  magnificent  nftural  area  in 
Its  wild  state  as  it  has  exlste<$  since  before 
Daniel  Boone.  The  people  of 
wealth  have  concluded  that  t 
be  constructed,  our  legacy  in 
Oorge  will  be  needlessly  lost  fo 
posal.  Mr.  President.  wUl  pre 
structlon  of  thU  area,  and  at 
provide  for  the  study  and  dev_. 
ternatlve  means  of  flood  prote 
City  and  Stanton  and  other 
Red  River. 
I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 

fort  In  the  past  working  for  th< 

of   the   Red   River   Lake   proJ< 

would  like  to  recount  several  ^  — «»„  ^^ 

tlatlves  to  allow  my  coUe«g\ies  4  better  per 

spective  of  the  issues  at  hand  iind  an  un. 

derstandlng  of  the  project's  stfl&i» 
Only  this  past  spring,  at  m; 

Senate  deleted  the  fiscal  year  li 

ations   for   this   project   from 

version  of  the  Public  Works  A 

bill.  Unfortunately,  the  funds 

River   Lake    were   reinserted   in 

committee  over  my  strong  ofaj 

tta*   leglalatlOQ   appropriating 

continued  construction  of  the  d 

law. 
A  local  cltlzena  coalition  has  . 

•ult  In  the  XJJ3.  district  court  for 

District  of  Kentucky  seeking  to  1 

Blvar  I^ake  project.  Subaequaqtl 

has   asked   the  Corps  of  Kogli 

examine    the    project's    envlro: 
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facta  for  a  60  day  period  and  has  provldad 
a  30  day  comment  period  for  the  plaintiffs 
to  examine  these  further  studies.  Thla  time 
period  ia  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. 

I  have  aakad  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. In  a  letter  dated  11  July  1974.  to  con- 
duct a  formal  audit  of  the  Red  River  lAke 
project  because  of  my  concern  that  the  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement  (KIS)  filed 
by  the  corps  with  the  Counai  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  (CEQ)  on  3  July  1974 
presents  a  grossly  inaccurate  assessment  of 
the  project's  economic,  social,  and  environ- 
mental Impacts.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice U  prasenUy  reviewing  all  the  infarma- 
tlon  relative  to  thla  project,  and  I  have  bean 
assured  t^t  a  final  report  wUl  be  available 
in  several  months.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
fident the  findings  of  the  OAO  will  sub- 
stantiate the  conclusion  that  Red  River 
Lake  is  no  longer  Justlfled. 

On  August  9,  1074,  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rus- 
sell W.  Peterson,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  I 
explained  in  some  detail  my  argument^ 
against  th^  EI6  for  the  Red  River  Lake  proj- 
ect. This  letter  raised  the  Igsue  of  an  Inade- 
quate assessment  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  project's  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects and  requested  the  CEQ  to  ask  for  ad- 
ditional studies  prior  to  their  approval  of 
theEIS. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  particularly  note 
Mr.  Peterson's  comments  which  stress  CEQ's 
belief  that  the  "corps'  final  EIS  on  the  Red 
River  Dam  and  Lake  leaves  unanswered  a 
number  of  issues  which  should  have  been 
properly   addressed    In   that   document." 

I  have  provided  this  background  of  what 
has  transpired  relative  to  the  proposed  Red 
River  Lake  to  stress  not  only  my  extreme 
Interest  in  the  project,  but  also  that  of  a 
great  many  Kentucklans.  We  believe  the  proj- 
ect should  be  immediately  canceled,  but  also 
that  certain  legtttmate  needs  in  the  area 
should  be  met.  We  Also  believe  we  must  have 
the  foresight  to  act  to  save  this  grand  can- 
yon of  the  east;  anything  less  would  be 
shamefully  neglectful  and   thoughtless. 

Conaequantly,  the  legislation  I  Introduce 
today  is  designed  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses;  first,  the  bill  would  create  the  Red 
River  Oorge  National  Park  to  preserve  for 
the  benefit,  recreational  mte.  enjoyment,  in- 
spiration, and  sclentiflc  study,  certain  lands 
including  the  gorge  of  the  Red  River,  to- 
gether with  unique  natural  arches  and 
bridges,  primitive  forests,  wilderness  rivers 
and  atraams.  and  a  rich  diversity  of  botanical 
and:wildllfe  species.  The  26,863  acres  desfg>- 
nated  29  August  tB74  as  the  Red  River  Oofge 
Geological  Area  would  be  transferred  from 
the  Jurtsdlctlon  of  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  sole 
and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Secretary,  under  this  bill,  shall  admin- 
ister the  recreation  areas  and  con8en"atlon 
areas  in  a  manner  which  will  best  afford  ( l ) 
conaerratton  of  scenic,  geological,  sclentiflc, 
historic  and  other  values  contributing  to  the 
pubQo  enjoyment;  (8)  protection  of  the  area 
from  degradation;  (3)  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion benefits;  and  (4)  such  management  and 
Utilization  of  renewable  natural  resources 
and  the  continuation  of  such  existing  uses 
and  developments  as  will  promote  and  are 
compatible  with,  or  do  not  significantly  Im- 
pair, public  recreation  and  oonsarvatUm  of 
the  scenic,  sclentiflc.  hlatorio  and  otber 
values. 

Secondly,  the  blU  would  deauthorlee  the 
proposed  Red  River  Lake  aa  described  In 
House  Document  No.  438,  Elghl^-SeTentt) 
Congi;{fSS,  second  session,  anxt  prolUblt  any 
department  or  agency  of  tlie  United  States 


from  assisting  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or 
otherwise  in  the  construction  of  any  water 
resources  project  whioh  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior determines  wotild  have  a  dlnct  aod 
adverse  effect  on  the  values  for  which  the 
Red  River  Gorge  National  Park  la  eatabliahart 
under  thla  act. 

Thirdly,  funds  available  by  prior  authori- 
zation and  appropriations  acts  for  ths  plan, 
nlng.  acquisition,  and  construction  of  Red 
River  Lake  shaU  be  available  to  the  Searetarf 
of  the  Army  for  the  foUowlng  two  purpcsss- 
to  study  and  develop  alternative  means  of 
providing  flood  proteotion  for  Clay  City, 
Stanton,  and  ottter  areas  along  Red  River  for 
which  the  Red  River  Isia  would  provide  flood 
protection;  and  to  sttidy  and  develop  altsr* 
native  sources  of  water  supply  in  lieu  o( 
water  supplies  from  Red  River  Lake.  The 
Secretary  la  required  to  report  hia  wnrtiwgi 
to  these  studies  to  the  Congress  no  later  t.t^*n 
six  months  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  quickly  upon  thla  blU  so  that—after 
many  jrears  of  controversy  and  national  at- 
tention and  publicity — the  Red  River  Gorge 
can  be  preserved,  and  througla  the  establish- 
ment .of  a  national  park,  ttas  gar^s  can  be 
enjoyed  by  thla  and  future  generctlona. 

U.S.  Senate. 

COMMITTKX  ON  COMMKBCX. 

Waahirmton,  D.O,  July  11. 1974. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

ComptrolUT  Genenl  of  the  United  Statet, 
Oeneral  Accounting  Offiee,  WaaMngton, 
D.C. 
Deab  Mk.  Staats:  It  la  my  Judgment  having 
studied  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  Red 
River  Lake  project  In  Kentucky  on  the  Red 
River,  a  tributary  of  Kentucky  Elver,  at  mile 
42.3,  and  about  6  mllee  east  of  SHi^nton.  Ken- 
tucky, that  the  Final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  July  3,  1974,  presents  a  grossly  Inac- 
curate assessment  of  the  project's  economic, 
social  and  environmental  Impacts.  As  thei*  Is 
reason  to  believe  substantial  Irregularities 
have  been  employed  In  the  J\q(hnulatlon  of 
the  cost-beneflt  analysis  for  tfee  project,  I  be- 
lieve ample  Justification  exists  for  auditing 
Corps  of  Engineers'  applied  methods  and  pro- 
cedures resulting  in  the  questionable  1.7  to 
1.0  ratio  for  the  Red  River  Lake  project. 

The  Corps  of  Xnglneers  alleges  at  page  3 
of  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  that 
the  "total  average  annual  beneflts  of  •2,4<i9,- 
000  accrue  from  the  project  purposes  in  the 
following  approximate  percentages:  general 
recreation.  40.9  percent;  flood  contrc*,  49M 
percent;  water  supply.  6.8  percent;  fish  and 
wlldnfe  recreation.  1.6  percent;  and  rede- 
velopment. 6.0  percent." 

Hflwever.  In  the  Envlnmmental  Impact 
Statement  under  review  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  only  tWo  weeks  ago,  the  foUowlng 
percentages  represented  ths  total  average  an- 
nual beneflts  of  the  project:  "general  recrea- 
tion. 43.8  percent;  flood  control,  41  percent; 
water  supply,  7.6  percent:  Ash  and  wlldltfe 
recreational,  4  percent;  and  redevelopment,  4 
percent."  As  m>  reasonable  explanation  of 
these  most  recent  flgtavs  has  been  offered  in 
the  Impact  Statement.  T  <ian  only  oondnde 
no  totally  acciirate  figures  have  been  associ- 
ated with  the  project.  AddlttonaUyv' U  a|q>ears 
any  figures  pvsssnted  by  the  Oocpa  of  Xngl- 
neers are  managed  In  such  a  way  as  to  suit 
the  purposss  at  the  corps. 

X  submit  that  the  testimony  pieaented  by 
the  Corps  of  Xnglneers  to  ths  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Senator 
StennlB,  illustrates  the  wanton  disregard 
to  adheranoe  of  strict  prooedursa  in 
formulating    a    oost-beneflt    analysU.    The 
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Corps  testimony  reads  as  f<dlows:  "Any  de- 
velG^msnt  of  this  fype  .(Bed  Biv^r  Lake) 
will  result  In  alterations  of  sxlstlng  en- 
vironment. The  net  value  oi  ft  project  must 
ba  determined  by  weighing  the  overall  ben- 
efits that  will  accrue  from' a  project  with  th« 
total  costs  ax  negative  Impacts.  A  problem 
arises  In  that  many  of  these  impacts  relate 
to  intangible  values  such  as  aesthetics  or 
sociological  Impact.  As  thsae  faotors  are 
subjective  in  nature  and  vary  with  each  in- 
divldiial  it  ia  virtuaUy  impossible  to 
measure  them  In  quantitative  terms."  In 
the  same  testimony  ths  Corps,  spokesman 
also  states  that  ".  .  .  Since  iv»  generally  ac- 
cepted technique  is  yet  available  for  cal- 
culating the  Intrinsic  value  of  environ- 
mental qualities  and  traoslati^  the  find- 
ings to  an  economic  value,  the  studies  for  the 
Bed  River  project  do  not  include  such  an 
evaluation." 

The  Implicit  conclusions  from  these  state- 
ments-are clear.  If  by  its  own  admlasLon  the 
Oerps  of  EIngineera  Is  not  able  to  calculate 
the  value  of  environmental  qualities,  an 
Integral  part  of  any  water  resource  develop- 
ment project,  the  eoet-beneflt  analysis  can- 
not possibly  be  accurate.  I  further  submit 
for  what  other  purpose  la  an  Envlron- 
jnental  Impaot  Statement  prepared  If  not 
to  calculate  environmental   qualities. 

Aside  txcxa.  the  objectionable  general  oon- 
oiuslons  presented  In  the  Final  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement,  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  there  la  a  necessity  in  Investigating  the 
contradictions  in  the  beneflts  presented  by 
the  Corps  to  fully  determine  where  the 
truth  lies.  The  discharee  of  an  audit  by  the 
Oeneral  Aeeounting  Office  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  is  essential  In  meeting  this 
resDonstbillty  to  the  American  people  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mablow  W.  Cook, 

U.S.  Senator. 

'vs.  Senate, 
ComnrrxE  on  the  JtmicuxT, 
WaahingUifn.  D.C..  August  9. 1974. 

BuqsCLL  W.  J>EISHON, 

ChalrTTutn,  CouncU  on  Envtronmentai 
Quality,  Waahington.  D.C. 
Deab  Ma.  Frsbson:  During  the  course  of 
the  p(Uit  year,  I  have  conducted  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  proposed  Red  River  Lake 
Project  tn  Kentucky  on  the  Bed  Btver,  a 
tributary  of  the  Kentucky  Blver,  at  mile  49JI, 
and  about  6  miles  east  of  Sttnton,  Kento^cy. 
After  a  thorough  review  of  the  factors  oon- 
cemed,  X  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Final  Knvlronmental  Impact  State- 
ment transmitted  by  ^e  Seeretazy  of  the 
Anny  to  your  office  July  3,  1974.  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Beglster  July  U.  1974, 
praeents  a  grossly  inaccurate  assessment  of 
the  project's  economic,  social,  and  envlron.- 
mental  .impacts.  As  there  is  reason  to  ^hevf 
subttaiitial    Irregularlttea   have   been    «m- 

Sloyed  In  the  formulation  of  the  coet-bene- 
t  analysis  for  the  project.  It  Is  my  strong 
belief  that  ample  Justtflcatlon  exists  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to  dis- 
approve the  Final  Environmental  impact 
Statement  for  the  Bed  Blver  litke. 

The  Corps  of  Knglneen  alleges  st  Fage  8 
of  the  Environmental  impact  Stetement  that 
the  "total  average  annual  braeflts  of  ga,- 
409,000  accrue  from  the  pro|set  pmposes  In 
the  following  H)prozlmate  percentages:  gen- 
era recreation,  40.9  percent;'  flood  control, 
48.8  jt^roent:  water  supply,  B.8  perosnt;  flsh 
and  wlldlUe  recreation.  IJS  perceBt;  and  re- 
development, B/>  percent." 

EbnrBnr^^-ln  &e~  Xavlraomssital  Itaipaot 
Statement  under  rvrVtw  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  omy  two  weeks  jKrior,  the  follow- 
ing pereehtages  repreeented  the  total  aver- 


age annual  beneflU  of  the  j>roJect:  "general 
recreation.  43.5  percent;  flood  control.  41 
percent;  w>ter  simply,  7.ft  percent;  flsh  and 
wlldQfe  rMteatlon.'  4  percent;  and  redevelop- 
ment. 4  percent."  As  no  ieasanable  explanc- 
tton  of  these  most  recent  ^Bfuree  has  been 
offered  in  the  Xtnpaet  Statcuolttat,  I  can  only 
nnT'flT"1t  uo  totally  aocuTate  figures  hay» 
been  'iiTr^t*rT  with  th*  project.  Additlon- 
aUy,  It  appears  any  flgorsa  presented  by  the 
Ooriw  01^  Xnglneers  arj^  msnagwl,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suit  the  purpbssp  of  the  Corps.  On 
this  basis  alone,  the  Coufapll  would  be  Justi- 
fied in  asking  f or  furthir  study  and  con- 
sideration of  the  calciilation  of  benefits  and 
oosts. 

My  Interest  in  the  Bed  Blver  Gk>rge  has 
been  a  substanttal  and,  long  standing  one. 
On  AprU  M,  1974.  X  testtfled  before  th^  PtCb- 
lio  Works  Buboommlttse  of  the  Beimte  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  on  that  date 
addressed  the  foDowiag  remarks  on  the  Bed 
River  lAke  project:  ".  .  .  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction, after  extensive  reviews,  a  personal 
tour  of  the  area,  and  Interviews  with  many 
of  £he  residents  of  the  Bed,  Blver  Gorge,  that 
the  project  should  n  inunedlately  c&ncelled, 
apd  that  no  furtho'  funds  shoiild  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  project."  As  Kzhlbit  One 
pleas«^nd  a  copy  o^  my  rei9»ark8  to  the  Sub- 
cbmmlttee. 

As  you  khbw,  the  Senate  passed  Hit.  1BI65, 
The  Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power  De- 
velopment and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
impropriations  Bill,  1975,  on  August  l.  1974, 
by  a  78-17  vote.  In  adopting  this  legislation, 
no  funds  were  lnclu<Jed  for  further  construc- 
tion of  the  Bed  River  Lake.  However,  on  Au- 
gxist  8,  1974.  the  House-Senate  Conference 
Committee  reinstated  the  House-approved 
appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  project. 
House  Report  No.  93-1274  is  attached  as  Ex- 
hibit n  for  your  consideration.  The  action 
of  the  Conference  Committee  relative  to  Red 
River  Lake  Is  regrettable.  Although  construc- 
tion may  now  continue  for  another  year,  I 
remain  convinced  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  failed 
to  consider  the  monumental  adverse  effects 
to  the  spectacularly  scenic  Bed  Blver  Gorge 
should  the  Lake  be  eoiurtructed,  and  further 
submit  the  project's  adverse  environmental 
effects  were  not  adequately  raised  or  dis- 
ctissed  in  the  EIS.  The  Oorge  lias  been  viewed 
for  many  yean  as  one  of  the  truly  unique 
sections  of  the  naturally  free  flowing  river 
remaining  in  this  country.  Wltlibtt^  a  Lske, 
the  Gorge  offers  KentnCklans  and  people 
throogheut  the  Nation. an  opporhmity  to 
view  a  magnificent  natural  area  in  its  wUd 
state  as  it  has  existed  since  Daniel  Boone. 
Should  the  Isdce  Ito  constructed  I  maintain 
the  essence  of  the  Bed  Bfver  Gorge  will  be 
lost  for  future  generations. 

At  page  S7  of  the  Final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  It  is  Mpmted  ".  .  .  about 
064,009  Visitors  utilised  ttM  area  in  1972," 
and  lit  p<ige  3  the  Oorpe  states  "four  recrea- 
tion areas  will  be  developed  as  part  of  this 
project.  A  total  of  800  acres  will  be  acquired 
fbr  specific  use  recreation  lands.  These  lands 
will  be  used  to  develop  faotUtles  to  handle 
the  projected  B9(I>,000  visitor  days  annually 
of  water  oriented  recreation.  This  visitation 
is  expected  to  increase  to  an  ultimate  level 
of  1,000.000  by  the  year  2030." 

Simple  mathematics  will  prove  tlM  un- 
qxieetlonable  destructive  impact  this  amount 
of  vlsltailon  wouldinfflet  on  the  Gorge.  The 
total  Minual  vlsltatioh  to  the  Gc^  pro- 
jected by  the  Oorpe  of  Engbieers  if  the  Lake 
is  constructed  equals  1,800,000.  In  a  366  day 
year,'  ah  average  of  4^86  people  would  visit 
the  iiatge  every  day.  With  an  average  of  10 
hours  of  dayli^t  per  day,  438  people  would 
visit  the  wnn  every  hour.  Avinaglng  8  people 
per  oar,  soms  148  oarp  would  travel  to  the 
area  per  hour,  equaling  almost  3  cars  per 


minute  or  1  car  every  20  seconds.  I  submit 
that  with  thla  tremendoua  antount  of  vlslta- 
tton,  the  Bed  Blver  Gorge  cannot  survive 
another  25  years!  It  appears  that  omission 
of  thla  conslderatlori  could  well  render  the 
EIS  inadequate. 

On  July  80,  1978,  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion lOa  (3)  (C)  Of  Public  Law  91-190.  the 
UjS.  Forest  Service  submitted  to  your  ofllce 
Its  EnvlronmentiU  Statement  for  Red  River 
Gorge  Umt-12.  In  this  statement  the  Forest 
Servloe  propoaes  that  approximately  25,083 
acres  of  the  Bed  Blver  Gorge  Unit  m  the 
Oaalel  Boone  National  Forest  be  managed 
under  the  authority  in  Title  36  CFR  251.22. 
as  the  Bed  Blver  Gorge  Geological  Area; 
and  that  approximately  16360  acres  be 
managed  for  multiple  reeouroe  benefits  of 
timber,  wildlife,  recreation,  water  and  mm- 
erals;  and,  that  the  unit  be  managed  m 
accordance  wtth  the  tmlt  plan,  as  detaUed 
in  the  Appendix. 

At  page  12  of  the  Forest  Service's  Manage- 
ment Plan  for  the  Bed  Btver  Oorge  Unit,  the 
Forest  Service  emphasizes:  "the  Area  will 
be  mAnaged  for  recreational  use.  watershed 
protection  and  wlltBlfe  management  sub- 
stantially m  its  nattiral  oondltlon.  Emphasis 
will  be  uptm  controlled  dispersed  recreation- 
al use.  Recreation  utilisation  will  be  pointed 
toward  primitive-level  experience.  Aggressive 
fire  proteotion,  application  of  road  and  trail 
ooQstructl<m  standards  and  protection  from 
pollution  will  be  the  main  components  of 
watershed  protection.  Wildlife  management 
vdll  be  directed  to  maintenance  of  a  broad 
range  of  game  and  nongame  ^>ecies,  with 
special '  emphasift  on  viewing  wildlife. "  At 
page  24  of  the  Plan,  the  Forest  Service 
stresses  the  following  impacts  of  the  Plan: 
"prederve  the  CkM-ge;  preeefvie  the  ecology 
of  the  area,  even  to  restricting  the  use  of 
many  areaS  to  the  public;  allow  no  develop- 
ments below  cliff  line,  and  more  speclflcatly. 
upstream  from  the  steel  bridge;  and,  make 
unique  scenic  and  scientific  featxires  avail- 
able for  public  use  and  enjoyment." 

The  UJS.  PcMrest  service,  in  its  fcweslght.  has 
devised  a  plan  to  protect  the  Red  River 
Oorge  from  being  overrvm  and  totally  de- 
stroyed in  the  future.  However,  should  the 
lake  be  constructed  and  attract  590.000 
visitors  In  additien  t6  the  1,000,000  people 
presentlv  drawn  l6  the  area,  the  essence  of 
t^e  scenic  area  will  be  lost.  I  submit,  there- 
tore,  that  Foreet  Service's  plan  should  be  in- 
augurated In  a  tlm^y  fashion  to  protect  the 
Gorge,  while  at  the  sam^  time,  the  Corps  ot 
Engineers'  plan  to  oonstruct  «  Lake  In  the 
Gorge  be  cancelled.  What  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  desire  Is  pro- 
tection at  ttie  Gorge.  The  Foreet  Service  has 
stMli  a  plan.  Ilils  plan  alone  must  be  the 
only  altemaUve  fOT  the  Red  River  Gorge.  As 
the  Bed  Blver  Gorge  attracts  numerous  visi- 
tors yearly  without  a  lake.  Justifying  a  lake 
at  nearly  50%  of  the  beneflts  for  recreational 
values  Is  the  height  of  folly  In  light  of  the 
presently  existing  situation. 

I  further  submit  that  testimony  presented 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  Chairman  Joibn 
Stennls  of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  xkot 
only  Illustrates  the  wanton  disregard  to  ad- 
herence of  strict  procedine  In  formulatinc 
a  cohesive  plan  to  protect  the  environment 
of  the  Gorge,  but  also  highlights  the  argu- 
ment of  instituting  only  the  Forest  Service's 
Management  plan.  The  Corps  spokesman 
states  that  "...  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  Is  generally  no  accepted  techmque 
available  for  evaluating  the  intangible  values 
of  environmental  quality  and  aotbetlcs." 

In  this  same  testimony  m  response  to  a 
question  from  Chairman  Stennts  asking  If 
the  Impacts  of  this  project  have  been,  con- 
sidered and  the  social  cost  for  losses  of  tc 
natural  area  lieen  taken  in  account  m  th« 
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development  of  this  project,  the'kame  spokea- 
m»n  stated:  "Any  development!  of  thla  type 
will  result  In  alterations  of  ezlEfing  environ- 
ment. The  net  value  of  a  prefect  must  be 
determined  by  weighing  the  overall  benefits 
that  will  accrue  from  a  pro^t  with  the 
total  costs  or  negative  Impact.  A  ptobJem 
arises  In  tha*  many  of  these  Impacts  relate 
to  Intangible  values  such  as  fiesthetlcs  or 
sociological  Impact.  As  these  factors  are  sub- 
jective In  nature  and  vary  wlftt  each  indi- 
vidual It  is  virtually  imposslbll  to  measure 
them  In  quantitative  terms."  Tm  spokeamaa 
further  states  that  ".  .  .  slnoe  po  generally 
accepted  technique  U  yet  avallafie  for  calcu- 
lating the  Intrinsic  value  of  pte  environ- 
mental qualities  and  translating  the  findings 
to  an  economic  value,  the  8ti|dlee  for  tha 
Red  River  project  do  not  Inclf  de  auch  an 
evaluation."  This  testimony  ta|attached  as 
Exhibit  Three.  | 

The  implicit  conclusU;>ns  fromltheae  state- 
ments are  clear.  By  Ita  own  ajmlaslOB  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  Is  not  ablefto  calculate 
the  value  of  environmental  qui^tles,  an  In- 
tegral part  of  any  water  resoivce  develop- 
ment project,  the  Input  of  oost^neflt  anal- 
ysU  cannot  possibly  be  accurate.  I  further 
submit  a  very  basic  question  f^  oensldera- 
tlon — for  what  other  purpose  U^an  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  pre^u^d  If  not 
to  calculate  environmental  quitfltles?  Corps 
spokesmen  have  asked,  "How  ixuctx  Is  the 
natural  environment  of  the  Goige  worth  in 
dollars?"  The  beet  answer  migl^  be:  "Build 
another  Bed  River  from  scratoli  and  dupli- 
cate Its  unique  ecosystem.  What*yer  the  cost 
Is,  that  Is  how  much  I  believe  the  natxual 
Red  River  Is  worth." 

By  virtue  of  the  above  remarlK.  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  may  be  violating  i  Section   102 
(3)  (b)  of  the  National  Envlromeental  Policy 
Act,    43    U3.C.    4832(2)  (b)    wbieb   requires 
the  Corps  to  "identify  and  develop  methods 
and  procedures  .  .  .  which  will  Insure  tliat 
presently  imquantlfled  envlronniental  amen- 
lUes  and  values  may  be  given  ^appropriate 
consideration     in     declslon-maklnR     along 
with  economic  and  technical  otm^deratlons." 
By  SecUon  101(b)    of  NEPA,  43  I7.S.C.  4381 
(b)  the  Corpa  Is  required  to  "uaiaU  praott- 
cal   means,  consistent  with  othv  essential 
considerations  of  national  pollcyjto  improve 
and  coordinate  Federal  plans,  f  motions  pro- 
grams, and  resources  to  the  end  tl|at  the  Ka- 
tlon   may— (3)    attain  the  wide*  range  of 
beneficial  uses  of  the  envlronmebt  without 
degradation,  risk  to  health  or  wrfefy,  or  other 
undesirable  and  unintended  coi^equenaes." 
I  do  not  believe,  and  I  trust  yo5  will  agree 
that  aU  "practical"  means  have! been  oon- 
sldered  by  the  Corps  to  protect  tie  envirvp- 
ment  of  the  Red  River  Oorge.  Consequently 
I  was  prompted  on  July  11,  1974 Jto  requeet 
that  Elmer  Staats  conduct  a  folmal  audit 
of  the  entire  proJect.-A  copy  of  t^  requeet 
ie  Exhibit  Four.  .  1 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  alleges  |a  the  KZS 
and  other  written  reports  and  Jrai  state- 
ments that  flood  control  la  one  4f  the  pur- 
poses for  going  forward  with  tl|ls  project 
The  dam  costing  some  »32.000,00(K(July  1973 
prices)  would  provide  protectlo*  for  Clay 
City  (population  874)  and  Stantob  (popula- 
tion 3,037).  The  EI8  states  "thf  proposed 
improvements  in  the  Kentucky  Iflver  Basin 
are  part  of  a  comprehensive  planlto  provide 
flood  control  and  allied  purpoees  ttoth  within 
the  Kentucky  River  Basin  and  blong  the 
malnetream  of  the  Ohio  River.        = 

While  I  remain  sympathetic  wlti  the  legtt- 
Imate  concerns  of  the  residents  li*the  Oorge 
area  that  local  flood  control  be  provided  the 
Flood  Disaster  Protection  Act  of  t973  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-334) ,  although  not  a  panacea  to 
all  of  the  m  effects  of  floodlhg,  =  represents 
a  major  breakthrough  toward  jlood-plaln 
protection  and  disaster  relief.  Tfte  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel^ment  has 
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Identified  231  areas  in  Kentucky  as  being 
prone  to  fiooding.  This  list  of  areas  in  Ken- 
tucky is  attached  as  HJihiblt  TUb.  Aa  you 
know,  property  ovmers  In  these  areas  tnuct 
plU-Chase  flood  Jnpurance^to  be  eligible  fbr 
any  new  or  additional  federitty  related'fliiui- 
Ctai  assistance  for  any  truUdings  locatedTb 
areas  identified  as  having  special  flood- haz- 
ards. All  identified' flood  or  nrudUide  prone 
communities  *nd  counties  must  enter  the 
program  b^  July  i,  1975.  Powell  Ooxinty  and 
the  cities  of  Clay  Ctty  and  Stanton  are  listed 
by  HT7D  as  having  ^leeial  fldbd  or  mudslide 
htxkrOi.  Consequently,  I  believe  the  Flood 
Disaster  Protection  Act  of  197S  is  an  eco- 
nomjc  tool  for  preventing  future  incom- 
patim  development  in  flood-prone  areas  as 
wtBU  as  16t  compensattng  loeaea  due  to 
fidbdinE. 

lO  i&$fiig  PubUc  Law  93-234,  Congress 
b^leved  "It  Is  in  the  pubUc  interest  for 
persons  already  living  in  flood  prone  areas  to 
have  both  an  opportunity  to  purchase  flood 
InsuratKe  and  access  to  more  adequate  limits 
of  coverii^,  so  that  they  wUl  be  indemnified 
for  their  losses  In  the  event  of  future  flood 
disasters"  This  program  in  the  Department 
of  HUD  los^u-es  protection  In  the  event  of 
floods.  This  form  of  protection  is  ccr^inly 
less  expensive  than  the  construction  ot  a  933.- 
000.000  structure  which  will  perform  the 
same  function. 

^nth  regard  to  this  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram, the  Corps  admits  It  should  reduce  the 
need  for  large  flood  protection  projects  in 
the  future.  However,  they  are  qxUck  to  say 
It  does  not  adequately  address  the  needs  of 
existing  development  on  flood-prone  lands. 
To  this  argument  I  would  ask  whether  this 
country  can  realistically  afford  to  dam  every 
river,  stream  and  creek  which  occasionally 
floods  and  occasionally  causes  economic  loss? 
I  maintain  that  If  the  Congress  Is  to  pro- 
vide protection  supplemental  to  the  protec- 
tion   provided    by    PX.    98-334,    lees    costly 
measiires  should  be  considered.  For  example, 
two  local  protection  projects  were  evaluated 
for  Clay  City,  consisting  of  a  levee  and  com- 
blnaMon  of  channel  diversion  and  levee.  The 
first  plan  was  determined  to  have  an  eco- 
nomic ratio  of  0.37  to  1.0  and  the  second 
plan  a  ratio  of  0.86  to  1.0.  Although   this 
indicates    that    a    local    protection    project 
would  not  be  a  favorable  economic  invest- 
ment, it  would  be  far  less  costly,  and  a  much 
Bcuye  reasonable  means  of  providing  that  pro- 
tection, tt  should  not  be  given  les  intensive 
treatmsQt  in  the  KIS  because  there  may  be 
less  of  a  potential  for  Its  construction. 

In  addition,  I  call  to  your  attention  section 
73   (a)    of  the  recently  ^^acted   Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law 
93-281)   which  states  that  "...  In  the  sur- 
vey,   planning,    or   design    by    any   Federal 
agency  of  amy  project  Involving  flood  pro- 
tection, consideration  shall  be  given  to  non- 
structural altem*tlvee  to  prevent  or  reduce 
flood  damages  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
flood-proofing  of  structures,  fiood  plan  regu- 
lation,  acquisition   of   floodplaln   lands   for 
recreauonal,    flsh    and    wUdUfe,    and    other 
pubUo    purposes:     and    rriocaUon    with    a 
view    towaid    formulating    the    moat    eco- 
nomlcaUy.     socially,     and     environmentally 
acceptable   means  of  reducing   or  prevent- 
ing   flood    dasiagas."    I    believe    these    al- 
ternative measures  have  not  been  adequately 
addressed  by  the  Coipe  In  their  las.  and  I 
fiirthsr  believe  that  the  Corps  began  their 
plans  at  Red  R^ver  Oorge  with  a  precon- 
ceived plan   to  construct  a  lake,  and  only 
perfunctorily  considered  the  alternate  meas- 
ures to  satisfy  the  requirements  ot  NZPA. 
If   the   Federal   Oovemment   la   at  all   con- 
cerned with  sound  economics.  altsmatlFss  to 
construction  of  the  proposed  dam  should  bp 
more  adequately  studied.  We  should  focus 
solely   on   the  objective  of  providing  flood 
protection  to  Clay  City  and   not  continue 


to  hold  Clay  City's  s%f«ty  hostage  to  the 
major  undertiiktng  of  the  Red  Rtvei^bt^a. 

I  ateo  belieT*  the  provisions  of  the  Bn- 
dangered  Spefcies  Act  of  1973.  Public  u» 
93-205.  have  not  been  compiled  with  during 
oonsldera^lon  of  the  Corps'  plans  to  build  tbS 
Lake.  PX.  93-205  In  Section  2(b)  states  "the 
JJurpoees  of  this  Act  are  to  provide  means 
whereby  the  ecosystems  upon  i^ich  en^ 
dangered  species  and  threatened  "species  de- 
pend may  b«  conserved,  to  provide  a  program 
for  the  conservation  of  such  Endangered  hm* 
cies  and  threatened  species,  and  to  Uke  mth 
steps  aa  ma^r  be  appropriate  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  tht^  tk^tles  and  conventions  set 
forth  in  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section."  Sec- 
tion a  fr)  states  that  "It  Is  further  declared 
to  be  the  p61toy  of  Cohgress  that  aS  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  shall  seek  to  con- 
serve endsn|;ered  species  and  threatened  spe^ 
cies  and  shall  utUlze  their  authorities  m 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

These  provisions  have  been  blatiftifly  ig. 
nored  by  the  Corps  of  Bnglneers^  '"The^  818 
at  pages  17  and  18  addressed  endangered  and 
rare  species.  It  states  "there  are  five  species 
noted  in  a  'PreUmlnary  Survey  of  the  vacu- 
lar  Flora  of  the  Red  River  Oorge  of  Ken- 
tucky* whose  distribution  within  t^ie  state 
is  conflned  to  the  Oorge.  One  <tf  ^eee  spe- 
cies, a  rare  Indigenous  goldenrod  Is  known  to 
occur  nowhere  else  In  the  United  States  ex- 
cept Powell  and  Menifee  Counties.  .  .  .  TTie 
other  two  species  .  .  .  are  found  on  the  lower 
slopes  and  streambank.  These  two  species 
may  be  affected  by  the  project;  however,  as 
their  location  with  respect  to  pool  levels  U 
not  precisely  known,  the  project's  Imoact  on 
them  cannot  be  determined."  If  the  Corps 
admits  "these  species  may  be  alTeoted  by  the 
project"  the  provisions  of  P.L.  93-208  must 
preclude  their  being  threatened  or  endan- 
gered. 

The  last  objective  of  the  proposed  project 
Is  to  provide  a  water  storage  faculty  to  serve 
central  Kentucky,  including  Lexington  and 
twelve  other  cities.  Despite  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  cities  involved  have  Indicated  the 
project  Is  not  worth  the  coat  to  their  govern- 
ments, the  Corps  malnt^  6.8  percent  of 
the  benefits  of  the  project  are  derive^  from 
water  storage. 

Lexington    Mayor   H.    Poster   Pettlt,   in  a 
statement  last  fall,  explained  his  reason;hig 
for  not  baying  the  City  of  Lexington  partici- 
pate in  the  water  program  storage.  He  stated: 
"I  Jifive  received  a  letter  last  ^ontb  from  tlk^ 
Corps  of  Engineers  which  states  that  tbe  ned 
River  Lake  would  provide  the  necessary  aug- 
mentation of  flows  m  the  Kentucky  River 
for  a  J  930  type  drought  only  until  the  yf»ar 
2010.  And.  thereafter,  because  of  Increafled 
population  and  water  usage,  the  cities  which 
depend  -  on   the   Kentucky  •  River   for  water 
supply  would  be  forced  to  look  for  apjKldl- 
tloQiJ,  ,9Qurce  in  times  of  extreme  iri^^t, 
£ven  If  the  construction  of  the  Re<|  River 
Dam  ver«  to  proceed  quickly.  It  is  unlikely 
that  it  coiUd  b«  completed  befo^eJBSO.  don- 
sequently.  the  creation  of  the  Red  River  Lakf 
would  provide  a  guaranteed  source  of  water 
for  Lexington  .^ual  to  the  need  of  a  1930 
drought  for  a  jMsriod  -of  not  more  than  3D 
years.  This  Is  ^wrtloularl^  disturbing  when 
the  unique,  cbaiacter  of  the  Red  River  Gorge 
whlcl)  wtU  be  sul^Htantlally  damaged  by  the 
creation  of  tt)^  Dam  la  considered.  This  trade 
off  alone,  cauaea  me  to  bsUeve  that  the  Dam 
should  not  be  constructed.  T  therefore  bell9Te 
that  anothermore  permanent  solution  to  the 
key  problem  of  water  supply  must  be  sot^ght. 
I  Include  the  full  text  of  Mayor  fettffs  ijB- 
mark6  as  Xkblblt./^x.  I  agree  ilw&  lUyor 
Pettlts  remarks,  and  b^ieve^th^  tdtimirtlTes 
discussed  at  pages  81-a  at  the  «IB  •M'poten- 
tlaUy  EQore  advantageous  ihpm  the  jpropossd 
water  storage  plans  of  the  Corps  of  Ucineers. 
tn  conclusion,  I  submit  the  EOfmes  not 
sufficiently    address    all    the   environmental 
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facts.  Responsible  rtlsoiMSlQa  of  fdentlflc 
opinion  suggestmg  ifjffpifilTig  alfiernatlves  or 
views  have  not  been  '(irMeiiteil  or  discussed. 
At  thla  time  mdependenV  everts  ^ars  pM- 
parlng  widely  dlveivent  Hidticluslone  vkieh 
differ  significantly  wttH  those  snUnttted  by 
the  C<«ps.  This  infon^ation  is  essential  to 
the  assessment  of  a  significant  environmental 
threat  and  should  b&  oonsUbsred  before  the 
^B  can  be  found  adequate,.  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  should  not  pass  Judg- 
ment until  all  this  Information  is  eompleted 
and  submitted.  The  damage  from  failure  to 
consider  this  InformatifA  in  its  entirety  will 
result  In  the  loss  of  objective  cboiees'bstween 
alternatives.  To  act  now  without  complete 
data  woxild  initiate  an  irrevocable  jtrocess 
which  might  be  deqilsed  tat  generations  to 
come. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Maklow  W.  Cook. 

U.S.  Senator. 


ExKcunvx  Ovncc 

or  THX  P&ESIDCMT, 

Washington.  DjO.,  September  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Maslow  W.  Cook, 
as.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Scnatob  Cook:  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  lor  your  letter  of  Augiist  9, 1974  In  which 
you  provided  the  Council  with  extensive  and 
comprehensive  comments  on  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  proposed  Red  River  Lake  Project 
in  Kentucky.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the 
Council  bsis  received  a  large  volume  of  c(X- 
respondence  regarding  the  Red  River  Project, 
and  much  of  this  corre^iondence  has  con- 
tained Information  which  we  have  found  to 
be  belpfiU  in  our  evaluation  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement. 

We  believe  that  the  Corps'  final  envtron- 
meatal  impact  statement  on  the  Red  River 
Dam  and  Lake  leaves  unanswered  a  number 
of  Issues  which  should  have  been  properly 
addressed  in  that  document.  These  include 
a  more  precise  discussion  of  the  Impact  of  the 
project  on  the  unique  resources  of  the  Gorge, 
Including  tboae  plant  and  animal  species 
that  are  rare  and  endangered;  a  full  explora- 
tion of  the  secondary  (development)  Impacts 
which  win  be  stimulated  by  the  construction 
of  the  lake;  and  a  more  careful  consideration 
of  structural  and  nonstructural  alternatives 
to  the  multi^prurpoee  dam  and  lake.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  issues,  we  believe  ttiet  the  fftoj- 
ect's  benefit-cost  ratio  deserves  a  more  care- 
ful analysis,  especially  with  regard  to  esti- 
mated recreational  benefits. 

The  CouncU  has  raised  these  points  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  a  letter  dated 
Atiguat  13,  1974  (enclosed).  We  have  also 
asked  that  the  Corps  of  engineers  refrain 
from  taking  admlnlstrattve  action  on  the  Red 
River  project  Until  tlMSu  issues  are  resolved. 

We  understand  that  a  local  citleens  ooali- 
tton  has  fllea  suit  in  tbecULS.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  DIstHct  of  Kentucky,  seeking 
to  have -the  iQett,9tver  PMject  halted  on  those 
NEPA  Issues  tbat  are  raised  In  your  com- 
ments and  in  our  letter  to  the  Army.  This 
case  has  been  delayed  in  order  to  allow  the 
Corps  an  opportunity  to  studr  these  issnes 
and  to  formulate  an  ^pqproprtate  response. 

We  hope  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  re- 
evaluation  of  its  propoeed  Bed  River  Project 
wiu  result  In  a  aolutleo  tbMt  wm  meet  the 
legitimate  flood  control  needs  of  the  area 
«nd  preserve  the  natural  beauty  at  the  Red 
River  a<vge. 

The-Oouaell  wlU  oontipue  «»' follow  the 
Red  River  Project,  and  we  ^rOl  be  h^py  to 
share  with  you  any  nev  developments  as 
they  occiir.  .  •  -    . 

Slnceiely, 

RtTssxu.  W.  Petomoh, 

Chairman. 


,   ,  8.4107 

Ba'  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  9/ 
Aepresenfatfves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreti  asaemlrted,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Red  River  Gorge  Na- 
tional Paik  Act  of  1974". 

Sac.  a.  (a)  In  order  to  preserve  for  the 
benefit,  enjoyment.  recreatiiHial  use.  Inspira- 
tion and  sQientifio  study  of  prseent  -and  fu- 
ture generations  certam  lands  in  the  ^te  of 
Kentucky,  Including  the  gorge  of  the  Red 
River,  together  with  unique  stone  arches 
and  natiiral  bridges,  unspoiled  forests,  wild 
streams,  a  rich  diversity  of  botanical  and 
wildlife  spedes.  and  other  geMogleal  and 
scenle  wonders.  lands  rafened  to  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  thlrsection  are  hereby  established 
as  the  "Red  River  Gorge  National  Part" 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "park"). 

(b)  Lands  owned  by  the  United  States,  ad- 
ministered as  a  part  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Na- 
tional Forest  by  the  Ttorast  Service,  United 
States  D^Murtment  of  Agrleulture,  within  the 
area  designated  August  30,  1074,  as  the  Red 
River  Gorge  Geological  Area  under  title  38. 
Code  of  Ftsderal  Regulations  394.1.  together 
with  any  other  FedMal  Mmds  within  such 
Area,  are  hereby  tmnsfened  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  from  other  Federal  agencies  having 
Jurisdiction  over  any  such  lands,  to  the  sole 
and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
ot  the  Interior  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(0)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ad- 
minister the  park  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Augtist  36,  1916  (39  Stat. 
636)  in  a  mannw  which  will  best  afford 
(1)  preservation  and  conservation  of  scenic, 
geological,  scientific,  botanical,  wildlife,  his- 
toric and  other  values  contributing  to  the 
public  enjoyment;  (3)  protection  of  the  Area 
from  degradation;  (3)  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion benefits;  and  (4)  such  management  and 
utiUzation  of  renewable  natural  resources, 
tmd  the  continuation  of  such  existing  uses 
and  development,  as  will  promote  and  be 
compatible  with  the  preservation  and  con- 
servation of  the  aforementioned  values. 

8xc.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  nood  Centred  Act  of  1983.  as  amended, 
or  any  other  law,  the  authorised  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purpoees  for  the 
Kentucky  River  and  tributsries.  Kentucky, 
as  described  in  House  Docimient  Numbered 
423,  Kl^My-seventh  Congress,  second  ses- 
sioi},  is  hereby  modified  by  deauthdrlzlng 
the  Red  River  Lake  project.  Red  River,  Ken- 
tucky, in  reeognition  of  the  environmental 
conoems  and  valuse  ■expressed  by  tHe  people 
of  the  State  Uid  Haitian  ocmoemlng  the  pree- 
eryation  of  Sed  Blver  Ootge,  the  natiu>al 
stream,  and  adjacent  ares*. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  in 
cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies,  is 
directed  to  utilize  the  unexpended  balances 
of  any  funds  authorised  and  apinoprlated 
for  planning,  acquisition,  and  construction 
of  Red  River  Lake  to  study  and  develop  (1) 
alternative  means  of  fiood  protection  for 
Clay  City  and  Stanton  and  ot^r  areas  along 
Red  River,  Kentucky,  and  (2)  alternative 
sources  of  water  supply  in.lieu  of  water  sup- 
ply from  the  proposed  Red  River  Lake. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  re- 
port to  the  CoQgreas  his  findings,  conclu- 
sions, and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  alternatives  described  under  subsection 
(a)  no  later  than  six  months  frtlowlng  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visicm  of  law.  or  any  authonsatitm  hereto- 
tan  given  pursuant  to  law.  no  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  staaU  ctmstruct, 
or  assist  by  lowi.  grant,  Uosase.  or  otherwise 
the  construction  of,  any  water  resources 
project  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  would  have  a  direct  and  adverse 


effect  on  the  values  and  purposes  for  which 
the  park  Is  established  under  section  3  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  TlMre  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  s\ich  sunts  as  ntay  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BROCK: 
&  4110.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  estalrilsh  armed  forces 
engineering  and  technology  academies,  to 
provide  qualified  and  specially  trained 
personnel  for  the  Armed  Forces  by  au- 
thorizing the  estaUlshment  of  a  Reserve 
Enlisted  Tntinlng  Corps  and  by  authoriz- 
ing a  special  scholarship  program  under 
which  persons  would  receive  education 
and  training  In  critical  specialties  needed 
by  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  amend 
chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  tuition  assistance  pajrments 
to  eligible  veterans  pursuing  a  course  of 
education  or  training  under  such  chap- 
ter. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
MADrrAnmfe   thk   ttomarrmt  or  trs  au,- 

VOLTTNTXn   AK1CB>   FOBCX 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  If  this  great  coimtry  Is  to  succeed 
In  its  quest  for  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force  of  nearly  3  mlllloa  Americans — 
active  and  reserve — ^then  the  time  has 
come  for  an  objective  and  realistic  re- 
appraisal of  the  manpower  requirements 
of  our  Volunteer  Armed  Forces. 

It  msiy  be  argued  by  s<Hne  that  such  a 
reappraisal  is  not  necessary  at  this  time, 
since  the  AVAF  is  only  a  year  old.  How- 
ever, we  must  remember  that  no  coun- 
try In  the  woiid  has  ever  attempted  to 
create  a  volimteer  armed  force  on  such  a 
magnitude  as  ours.  Therefore,  with  no 
precedents  to  guide  us,  it  is  only  through 
continuous  objective  and  realistic  reeval- 
uations  that  we  will  be  aUe  to  sustain 
and  Improve  our  present  volunteer  sys- 
tem. 

The  manpower  requirements  of  our 
Volimteer  Armed  Forces  stem  from  two 
major  arezis:  Quantitative  needs  and 
qmditatlve  needs.  While  there  Is  some 
difference  of  opinion,  most  offlc1«ils  tend 
to  sigree  that  the  quantitative  manpower 
requirements  of  our  All- Volunteer  Armed 
Force  can  probably  be  met  In  the  long 
run. 

On  the  Issue  of  qualitative  manpower 
requirements,  the  immediate  outlook,  as 
wen  as  for  the  future,  b  open  to  question. 
Yet.  in  today's  world  of  sophisticated 
weaponry,  it  is  qualitative  manpower, 
more  so  than  quantitative  manpower, 
that  is  the  primary  scale  to  be  used  in 
weighing  ^Ibe  success,  or  failure,  of  an 
All-Vcdunteer  Armed  Force. 

The  critical  question  for  us  here  today 
is  whether  or  not  our  present  recruiting 
programs  can  meet  the  qualitative,  as 
well  as  the  quantitative,  manpower  needs 
of  the  future.  I  submit  that  question  has 
not  been  answered. 

JEven  in  the  short-lived  history  of  the 
All* Volunteer  Armed  Force  In  this  coun- 
try, definite  trends  have  already  emerged 
with  respect  to  the  "quality"  of  volun- 
teers. Martin  winirfri  and  John  Johnston, 
in  thetr  report  for  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,      entitled      "All-Volunteer 
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Armed  Forces:  Progress,  Pit>blems,  and 
Prospects,"  reported  the  following: 

Tbe  qiiallty  of  Tolunteers.  as^  measured  by 
the  Armed  Forces  QuAllflcatlon  fTest  (AFQT) 
has  generally  Improred  since  lUipal  year  197&. 
There  has  been  a  steady  but  mjDdest  decline 
In  enlistees  with  above  average  ^FQT  scores, 
a  moderate  Increase  In  those  With  average 
scores,  and — of  most  lmportai|ce — a  steady 
decrease  in  enlistees  with  b4pow  average 
scores. 

As  measured  by  educatlonall  attaUuneot, 
however,  modest  declines  in  ploportlons  of 
Army  and  Navy  enlistees  that  h^d  completed 
high  school  were  experienced  14  flacal  1078, 
principally  becaiiae  of  large  acciaalon  needs. 
AjDong  "true"  volunteers — thosefreely  choos- 
ing military  service  and  not  Inflwnced  by  the 
draft — the  proportion  of  ArmyThlgh  school 
graduates  dropped  from  almost  00  percent  In 
nscal  1972  to  under  60  percent  ^ly  in  fiscal 
1973.  J 

While  neither  of  these  v  indicators, 
standardized  test  scores  or  leirels  of  edu- 
cation, directly  relate  to  job  performance, 
they  are  significant  in  one  respect — that 
is.  they  both  indicate  a  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  volunteers  with  "Above  aver- 
age" intelligence.  It  is  these  "pibove  aver- 
age" volunteers  that  are  need|d  to  fill  the 
"qualitative"  manpower  requirements  of 
our  volunteer  system. 

Certainly  it  is  encouragipg  that  there 
is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  below- 
average  scores  among  enlistees,  but  the 
decrease  in  above-average  scores  is 
equally  discouraging.  These  are  the  men 
and  women  most  readily  trained  to  be- 
come the  highly  qualified  technician 
needed  to  maintain  the  projier  mainten- 
ance and  functioning  of  the  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  and  support  equipment 
of  our  age. 

It  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  research 
and  development  of  new  weapons,  if  we 
are  unwilling  to  establish  programs  to 
meet  the  "qualitative"  manpower  re- 
quirements necessajcy  to  operate  this 
weaponry. 

Furthermore,  "qualitative"  recruits  are 
needed  to  fill  key  leadership  positions. 
The  new  infantry  tactics  place  even  more 
responsibility  on  today's  combat  leader. 
The  new  theme,  "follow  me,  do  as  I  do," 
can  only  be  properly  executed  by  a  "ijuaJ- 
itatlve"  leader  who  knows  exactly  what 
he  Is  doing. 

The  emerging  trends  indies^  that  the 
present  recruiting  programs  will  prob- 
ably be  unable  to  fill  the  nece»ary  quota 
of  "qualitative"  volunteers.  What  is 
needed  are  new  programs,  progrftzns 
which  would  recruit  better  educated, 
technically  qualified,  clvUlMi  trained 
Americans  to  help  fill  the  void  in  "quali- 
tative" manpower  requirements. 

So  there  is  no  misunderstanding  of  my 
Intehtions,  however,  let  me  first  say  that 
these  remarks  are  in  no  way  meant  to 
downgrade  the  existing  volimteer  sys- 
tem. The  All  Volunteer  Armed  Force  Is. 
and  can  continue  to  be,  a  viable  and 
practical  alternative  to  the  bonds  of  ccto- 
scription.  However,  we  must  not  let  our- 
selves be  lured  into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity. In  any  program,  especially  one 
of  this  nature,  there  Is  always  room  for 
Improvement. 
So  It  is  today,  in  this  vein,  that  I  In- 


troduce a  bill  creating  programs  and  In- 
centives which  will  provide  addttlomal 
motivation  for  hii^-callber,  pnMtpective 
enlistees. 

Since  the  All  Volunteer  ForcM  Quality 
and  Incentive  Act  of  1974  is  both  lengthy 
and  complicated,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
highlltbt  the  important  aspects  of  this 
signlfieant  proposal. 

Title  I  of  the  bin  would  establish  tech- 
nical service  academies  for  enlisted  men. 
Essentially,  these  would  be  2-year  Junior 
colleges  for  leadership  and  technical 
training,  patterned  after  our  present 
service  academies  for  officers.  Nomina- 
tions and  appointments  to  these  tech- 
nical service  academies  would  be  made, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  manner 
as  appointments  are  made  to  present 
milltai7  academies. 

While  attending  an  academy,  a  stu- 
dent would  be  eligible  for  pay  ben^ts, 
which  would  increase  according  to  the 
number  of  months  spent  at  the  academy. 
During  his  second  or  senior  year,  a  stu- 
dent would  receive  one-half  the  amount 
of  the  pay  grade  E-3. 

Fields  of  study  would  include  electron- 
ics, aviation  mechtuiics,  nuclear  energy, 
space  sciences,  marine  engineering,  and 
any  other  field  as  determined  by  the 
needs  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  academy  as 
EJ-4's,  trainees  would  then  serve  a  4-year 
active  duty  obligation. 

"nUe  II  of  the  bill  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Reserve  Enhsted  Training 
Corps — RETC— at  selected  existing  voca- 
tional institutions,  enabling  graduates  of 
these  schools  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces 
at  higher  enlisted  grades.  The  RETC 
program,  which  is  designed  as  a  parallel 
to  the  ROTC  program,  would  offer  enlist- 
ment Incentives  in  the  form  of  payments 
of  $75  per  month  to  each  student  enrolled 
in  the  program. 

Furthermore,  fufl  tuition  scholarships 
would  be  available  for  students  demon- 
strating outstanding  leadership  and 
learning  potential.  Upon  graduation,  stu- 
dents under  the  regular  RETC  program 
would  serve  an  active  duty  oUigatlon  of  2 
years,  whilfe  students  participating  In  the 
scholarship  program  would  serve  4  years 
on  active  duty. 

The  RETC  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce technically  trained  men  of  the  kind 
and  quality  needed  by  specialized  uiilts  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Title  m  would  establish  the  Armed 
Forces  critical  speciality  scholarship  pro- 
gram. This  program  would  essentiidly 
be  an  expansion  of  the  current  Armed 
Forces  health  professions  scholarship 
program  to  Include  critical  skills  other 
than  in  the  health  professions.  This  pro- 
gram would  be  "open"  for  any  area 
deemed  ci^cal  by  tlie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, with  both  enlisted  men  aiKl  officers 
being  eligible  for  iiarticipation. 

Title  rv  would  increase  the  present  QI 
bill  to  Include  tuition  costs,  as  computed 
on  a  natUMtl  average.  Participants  tan 
this  program  would  earn  one  "academic" 
year  for  each  year  served  on  active  duty, 
^th  a  ipa^imum  of  4  academic  years  per 
participant. 


m  concfurip^l  Ut  me  reemphasize  that 
the  present  recruiting  progranis  are  not 
fulfllllng  the  necessary  "qualitMivt" 
manpower  quotM.  The  future  success  of 
an  all  volunteer  armed  force  depoids  on 
our  willingness  to  take  innovative  actions 
as  problems  arise.  The  bill  I  introduce 
today  is  an  attempt  to  take  a  sIgnlflcMXt 
and  legitimate  step  in  filling  the  "quS- 
tative"  gap  in  our  all  volunteer  Armed 
Force. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bin 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
p<^t. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  4110 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "All  Volunteer 
Armed  Forces  Quality  and  Incentive  Act  of 
1974". 

TITLE  I— ARMED  FORCES  ENGINEERTOO 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  ACADEMIES 
Sta  101.  (a)  part  III  of  subtitle  A  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  chapter  as 
follows: 
"Chapter    106. — Armed    Forces    Engineering 

and  Technology  Academies 
"Sec. 
"2160.  Establishment    of    engineering    and 

technology  academies. 
"2151.  Command  and  supervlstoxi. 
"2152.  Students:  appointment. 
"2153.  Students:  reqiilrement  for  admlaslon. 
"2154.  Students:  agreement  to  serve  for  four 

years. 
"2166.  Students:   organization;    service:   In- 
struction. 
"2158.  Students:  clothing  and  equtpaaM}^'' 
"2157.  Students:  deficiencies  In  conduct  of 
studies;  effect  of  failure  on  succes- 
sor. 
"2168.  Pay. 

"2159.  Enlisted  grade  upon  graduation. 
"{  2150.  Establishment  of  engineering  and 
technology  academies 
"  (a)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment shall  Mtabllsh,  at  such  locatton  as  tb* 
Seonstary  concerned  deems  appropriate,  an 
engineMlBg  and  technology  academy  at 
which  persons  sbaU  receive  highly  skilled 
training  In  the  technical  fields  neoeaaaty.to 
the  military  department  concerned.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  fields  of  elec- 
tronics, avlatton  mechanics,  nuclear  eoergy. 
space  BCiencee,  aad  marine  engineering.  Hm 
organization  of  each  academy  shall  be  pre^ 
scribed  by  the  Seeretery  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned. 

"(b)  Peraons  appointed  to  such aoademlee 
shall  be  graduated  at  Vm  end  of  two  yeen 
and  shau  be  awarded  an  ana<o|ktaite  degree 
which  shall  be  the  eq\ilT*lent  of  a  jouor 
college  degree. 

"(0)  There  shall  be  a  Superintendent  and 
a  Oonunandant  of  Students  at  eaeb  academy 
detailed  to  theee  paamons  by  the  Pnsldent. 
"(d)  The  permanent  profeesore  of  each 
academy  ehau  be  ap|»lnted  by  the  Pcseldent 
by  and  With  tbe  advtee  *nd  oonaenc  of  the 
Senate. 

"(e)  TtM  Secntary  oonemied  may  pn^ 
scribe  the  tltlee  of  the  departments  'at  in> 
Btnictlon  and  th*  ptof essors  ot  the  4M«lnecr- 
Ing  and  teohndlegy  aoademy  under  his  jmls* 
diction.  However,  the  change  of  the  Utle  of  a 
department  or  officer  does  not  affect  tbe 
status,  rank,  or  ellglbUlty  for  promotion  or 
retirement  of,  or  otherwise  prejudice,  a  pro- 
Xessor^f  such  academy. 
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"I  aifil.  Command  and  supervision 

"The  immediate  government  of  an  engi- 
neering and  technology  academy  Is  under  the 
Superintendent,  who  Is  also  the  command- 
ing officer  of  such  academy  and  of  the  mili- 
tary post  on  which  such  academy  is  sltviated. 
"§  2152.  Students:  i4>polntment 

"(a)  There  shall  be  enroUed  each  year 
such  number  of  students  in  each  academy 
asubllshed  tinder  this  chapter  as  may  be  pre- 
icrlbed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  subject 
to  such  limitations  as  may  be  hereinafter 
prescribed  by  the  Congress. 

"(b)  Nominations  and  i4>polntmenta  to 
each  acadenxy  shall  be  made  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible m  the  same  manner  as  appointments 
are  made  to  the  military  academies  under 
chapters  403,  603,  and  903,  respectively.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  nominations  and  appointments 
tbaU  be  made. 
"{2153.  Students:  requirement  for  admission 

"(a)  To  be  eligible  for  admission  ^  an 
engineering  and  technology  academy  a  per- 
son must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age 
and  must  not  have  passed  his  twenty-fifth 
birthday  on  JtUy  1  of  the  year  In  which  he 
enters  an  academy. 

"(b)  A  person  must  meet  such  physical 
and  mental  requirements  as  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  require. 

"1 2154.  Students:    agreenxent    to   serve   for 
four  years 

"(a)  Each  person  who  Is  a  citizen  or  na- 
tional of  the  United  States  shall  sign  an 
agreement  that,  unless  sooner  separated,  he 
wlU— 

"(1)  complete  the  course  of  training  at  the 
academy  to  which  he  Is  i4}polnted;  and 

"(2)  enlist  In  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force, 
as  appropriate,  for  at  least  four  years  Inune- 
dlately  after  graduation. 
If  the  student  is  a  minor  and  has  parents  or 
a  guardian,  he  may  sign  the  agreement  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardian. 

"(b)  A  student  who  does  not  fulfill  his 
agreement  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
transferred  by  the  Secretary  concerned  to 
tlie  Reserve  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned in  an  appropriate  enlisted  grade  and, 
notwithstanding  section  651  of  this  title, 
may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  to  serve  In 
that  grade  for  such  period  of  time  as  the 
Secretary  prescribes  but  not  for  more  than 
four  years. 

"S  255.  Students:   organization;   service:   In- 
struction 

"(a)  A  student  shall  perform  duties  at 
such  places  and  of  such  type  as  the  President 
may  direct. 

"(b)  The  course  of  instruction  at  any 
engineering  and  technology  academy  is  two 
years. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  so  ar- 
range the  course  of  studies  at  an  engineering 
and  technology  academy  that  students  are 
not  required  to  pursue  their  studies  on  Sun- 
day. 

"(d)    Students   shall    be   trained    In   the 
duties  of   members   of  the  branch   of  the 
armed   forces  of  which  the   academy   they 
attend  is  a  part. 
"§  256.  Students:  clothing  and  equipment 

"(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  pre- 
Borlbe  tbe  amount  to^  credited  to  a  student, 
upon  original  admission  to  coi  academy,  for 
the  cost  ef  his  Initial  issue  of  clothing  and 
equipment.  That  amount  shall  be  deducted 
from  his  pay.  If  a  student  Is  discharged  be- 
fore graduation  while  owing  the  United 
States  for  pay  advanced  fca'  the  purchase  of 
required  clothing  and  equipment,  he  shall 
turn  in  so  much  of  his  clothing  and  equip- 
ment of  a  distinctive  military  nat\ire  as  Is 
necessary  to  repay  the  amount  advanced.  If 
tbe  value  of  the  clothing  and  equipment 
turned  In  does  not  cover  the  amo\uit  owed, 
the  indebtedness  shall  be  canceled. 


"(b)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  prescribe,  uniforms  and 
equipment  shaU  be  furnished  to  a  student 
at  an  academy  upon  his  request. 
"§  257.  Students:  deficiencies  In  conduct  or 
studies;  effect  of  failure  on  suc- 
cessor 

"(a)  A  student  who  Is  reported  as  deficient 
In  conduct  or  SbUdles  and  recommended  to 
be  discharged  from  an  academy  may  not,  un- 
less recommended  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, be  returned  or  reappointed  to  such 
academy. 

"(b)  Any  student  who  fails  to  pass  a  re- 
quired examination  because  he  is  deficient 
in  any  one  subject  of  Instruction  is  entitled 
to  a  reexamination  of  equal  scope  and  diffi- 
culty In  that  subject,  if  be  applies  in  writing 
to  the  Superintendent  within  ten  days  after 
he  is  offldaUy  notified  of  his  failure.  The 
reexamination  shaU  be  held  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  his  application.  If  the 
student  passes  the  reexamination  and  Is 
otherwise  qualified,  he  shall  be  readmitted 
to  the  academy.  If  be  falls,  he  may  not  have 
another  examination. 

"(c)  The  failure  of  a  member  of  a  gradu- 
ating class  to  complete  the  course  with  his 
class  does  not  delay  the  admission  of  his 
successor. 
--{  258.  Pay 

"(a)  D\irlng  the  first  three  months  of  his 
training,  a  student  is  entitled  to  pay  in  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  that 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  In  the  grade 
of  E-1  (less  than  two  years'  service)  is 
entitled. 

"(b)  Prom  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
month,  a  student  Is  entitled  to  pay  In  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  that 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  In  the  grade 
of  E-2  (less  than  two  years'  service)  Is  en- 
titled. 

"(c)  Dturing  the  second  year  of  his  train- 
ing, a  student  Is  entitled  to  pay  In  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  that 
a^member  of  the  armed  forces  in  the  ^ade 
of  E-3  (less  than  2  years'  service)  Is  entitled. 
'259.   Enlisted   grade    upon    graduation 

"After  graduation  from  an  engineering  or 
technology  academy  and  enlisting  In  the 
armed  forces  a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
grade  of  B-4." 

Sec.  102.  Section  802  (article  2)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(13)  Students  of  an  engineering  and 
technology  academy  established  under  chap- 
ter 106  of  this  tlUe." 

SEC.  103.  Section  101(21)  (D)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  before  "and"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  a  c(unma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  as  a  student  at  an  engineering 
and  technology  academy  established  under 
chapter  106  of  title  10;". 

TITLE    n — IXSnVZ     XNUSTXD    TUklXVXG    COBP8 

Ssc.  201.  Part  m  of  Subtitle  A  of  tide  10. 

United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  title  I 

of  this  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 
"Chapter  107. — ^Reserve  Enlisted  Training 
Corp 

"Sec 

"2161.  Deflnltltons. 

"2163.  Establishment. 

"2163.  Eligibility  for  membership;  monthly 
payment. 

"2164.  Failure  to  complete  program  or  to 
enlist. 

"2165.  Financial  assistance  program  for  spe- 
cially selected  students. 

"2166.  Waiver  of  training;  delay  In  starting 
obUgated  service;  release  from  pro- 
gram. 


"2167.  Field  training:  practice  cruises. 
"2168.  LiOglstic&l  support. 
"2169.  Personnel:     administrators    and    In- 
structors, 
"i  2161.  Definitions 

"In  this  chapter — 

"  ( 1 )  'program'  means  the  Reserve  Enlisted 
Training  Corps  of  an  armed  force;  and 

"(2)   'member   of   the  program'   means  a 
student  who  Is  enrolled  In  the  Beaerve  En- 
listed Training  Corps  of  an  armed  force. 
"S  2162.  Establishment 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  preparing  selected 
students  for  enlisted  service  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  C<Mps,  the  Sec- 
retary of  each  military  department,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  may 
establish  and  maintain  a  Reeerve  Enlisted 
Talnlng  Corps  program,  organized  Into  one 
or  more  units,  at  any  junior  college  which 
offers  technical  training  of  the  kind  and 
quality  needed  by  specialized  members  of 
the  'rmed  Forces. 

"(b)  No  unit  may  be  established  or  main- 
tained at  an  Institution  unless — 

"(1)  the  senior  commissioned  officer  of  the 
armed  force  concerned  who  is  assigned  to 
the  program  at  that  Institution  is  given  the 
academic  rank  of  professor; 

"(2)  the  institution  fulfills  the  terms  of 
its  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned;   and 

"(3)  the  institution  adopts,  as  a  part  of 
its  curriculum,  a  two-year  course  of  mili- 
tary Instruction  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
mUitary  department  concerned  prescribes 
and  conducts. 

§  2163.  EllglbUty  for  membership;    monthly 
payment 

"(a)  To  be  eligible  for  membership  In  the 
program  a  person  must  be  a  student  at  an 
Institution  where  a  xinit  of  the  program  Is 
established;  however,  a  student  at  an  in- 
stitution that  does  not  have  a  unit  of  the 
Corps  Is  eligible.  If  otherwise  qualified,  to 
be  a  member  of  a  unit  at  another  InstitutloD 
If  the  course  of  training  at  the  institution 
which  he  Is  attending  has  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  concerned.  A  person  must 
also — 

"(1)   be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  be  selected  'onder  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned; 

"(3)  enlist  in  a  Reeerve  component  of  an 
armed  force  vmder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned for  the  period  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary; 

"  (4)  contract,  with  the  ccMisent  of  his  par- 
ent or  guardian  If  he  Is  a  minor,  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned, or  his  designated  representative,  to 
serve  for  the  period  required  by  the  program; 

"(6)  agree  In  writing  to  serve  on  active 
duty  In  the  Armed  Forces  for  two  or  more 
years;  and 

"  ( 6 )   complete  successfully — 

"(A)  the  two-year  Reserve  Enlisted  Train- 
ing Corps  course;  and 

"(B)  field  training  or  a  practice  cruise  of 
not  less  than  six  wedcs'  duration  which  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  require. 

"(b)  A  member  of  the  program  shall  be 
paid  $75  per  month  each  month  he  is  a 
member  of  the  program. 

"(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  mili- 
tary trainee  under  section  2165. 

"§  2164.  Failure  to  complete  program  or  to 
enlist 
"A  member  of  the  program  who  does  not 
complete  the  course  of  Instrtictlon,  or  who 
completes  the  course  but  declines  to  enlist 
if  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mUitary 
department  concerned,  may  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  by  the  Secretary  of  such  military 
department  to  serve  In  his  enlisted  grade 
or  rating  for  suc.>i  period  of  time  as  the 
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Secretary  prescribes  but  notftor  more  than 
two  years. 

"I  aiS6.  Flaanclal  a88lstaiic4  program  for 
specially  selected  ftudents 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  th©  fallltary  depart- 
ment concerned  may  appoint  any  person  as 
a  military  trainee  In  Oie  Reserre  of  an  armed 
force  under  tals  Jurisdiction.  - 

"(b)  To  be  eUglble  for  apjpolntment  as  a 
military  trainee  under  this  Section  a  per- 
son must — 

"(1^   be  a  citizen  of  the  Ctalted  States; 
"(2)  be  specially  selected  f©r  the  financial 
assistance    program    under   procedures   pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  ^e  military  de- 
partment ooncemed; 

•■(3)  enlist  In  the  reserve  Icomponcnt  of 
the  armed  force  in  which  hi  is  appointed 
as  a  military  trainee  for  tl*  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  ot|  the  military 
department  concerned;  | 

"(4)  contract,  with  the  cbnsent  of  his 
parent  or  guardian  if  he  Is  |i  minor,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  mUltaiy  department 
concerned,  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive, to  serve  for  the  period  required  by  the 
program;  and 

"(8)  agree  In  writing  that  I  he  wUl  serve 
In  the  armed  forces  for  four  orf  more  yea** 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  n*ltary  depart- 
ment concerned  may  provider  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  expenses  In  hl|  department 
of  administering  the  flnancUl  ifeslstance  pro- 
gram under  this  section,  Inclfdlng  tuition, 
fees,  books,  and  laboratory  ^expenses.  At 
least  80  percent  of  the  mllltart  trainees  ap- 
pointed under  this  section  mi*t  qualify  for 
In-State  tuition  rates  at  their  |B8pectlve  In- 
stitutions and  wui  receive  tuitljn  benefits  at 
that  rate.  A  military  trainee  jshall  be  paid 
•75  per  month  each  mobth  h«  is  a  member 
of  the  program. 

"(d)  A  military  trainee,  upon  satisfac- 
torily completing  the  academic  and  mili- 
tary requirements  of  the  two  year  program 
and  enlisting  in  the  armed  force  which  paid 
his  tuition  and  expenses,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  military  grade  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned. 

"(e)  A  mUltary  trainee  who  does  not  com- 
plete  the  two  year  course  of  instruction 
or  who  completes  the  course  but  declines 
to  enlist  in  the  armed  force  which  paid 
his  tuition  and  other  expenses,  may  be  or- 
dered to  active  duty  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
mUltary  department  concerned  to  serve  In 
his  enlisted  grade  or  rating  for  such  period 
of  time  as  the  Secretary  prescribes  but  not 
for  more  than  four  years. 

"(f)  In  computing  length  of  service  for 
any  purpose,  a  member  of  th«  armed  forces 
may  not  be  credited  with  service  as  a  mili- 
tary trainee. 

"(g)  Not  more  than  the  ftdlowlng  num- 
bers of  military  trainees  appointed  imder 
swstlon  2186  of  this  title  may  be  In  the  fl- 
nanclal  assistance  programs  at  any  one 
time : 

"Army  program:  3.280.  t 

"Navy  program:  3,000.  I 

"Air  Force  program:  3.250.       | 
"I  2166.     Waiver  of  training;  d|Iay  in  start- 
ing    obligated     serflce;     release 
from  program  f 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  "military  de- 
partment concerned  may  excus*  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  prescribed  course  ot  military  In- 
struction, including  field  tralniag  and  prac- 
tice cruises,  any  person  found  Qualified,  on 
the  basis  of  his  previous  educa^on,  military 
experience,  or  both.  | 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may,  upcli  request~of 
a  military  trainee,  delay  the  coinmencement 
of  such  trainee's  obligated  period  of  active 
duty  for  any  reason  the  Secretary  deems  In 
the  best  Interest  of  such  tra^ee  and  the 
armed  forces.  i 
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"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  mUltary  de- 
partment concerned  may,  when  he  deter- 
mines that  the  Interest  of  the  service  so  re- 
quires, release  any  person  from  the  program 
and  discharge  him  from  his  armed  force. 
"I  2167.  Field  training;  practice  cruises 

"(a)  For  the  further  practical  Instruction 
of  members  of  the  program,  the  Secretary 
of  the  mUltary  department  concerned  may 
prescribe  and  conduct  field  training  and 
practice  cruises  which  members  m\ist  coi"- 
plete  before  they  are  enlisted 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  mlUtary  depart- 
ment concerned  may — 

"  ( 1 )  transport  members  of,  and  designated 
applicants  for  mmnbership  in,  the  program 
to  and  from  the  places  designated  for  field 
training  or  practice  cruises  and  furnish  them 
subsistence  while  traveling  to  and  from  those 
places,  or,  instead  of  furmshlng  them  traxis- 
portatlon  and  subsistence,  pay  them  a  travel 
aUowance  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  cadets 
and  midshipmen  at  the  United  states  MUl- 
tary, Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies  for 
travel  by  the  shortest  usually  traveled  route 
from  the  places  from  which  they  are  au- 
thorized to  proceed  to  the  place  designated 
for  the  training  or  cruise  and  return,  and 
pay  the  allowance  for  the  return  trip  in 
advance; 

"(2)  furnish  medical  attendance  and  sup- 
plies to  members  of,  and  designated  appU- 
cants  for  membership  In,  the  program  while 
attending  field  training  and  practice  cruises, 
and  admit  them  to  mUltary  hospitals; 

■■(3)  furnish  subsistence,  uniform  cloth- 
ing, and  equipment  to  members  of,  and  des- 
ignated applicants  for  membership  In.  the 
program  whUe  attending  field  training  or 
practice  cruises  or,  Instead  of  furnishing  uni- 
form clothing,  pay  them  allowances  at  such 
rates  as  he  may  prescribe;  and 

"(4)  use  any  member  of,  and  designated 
appllcanU  for  membership  in.  an  armed 
force,  or  any  employee  of  the  department, 
under  his  JurlsdlcUon,  and  such  property  of 
the  United  States  as  he  considers  necessary, 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  mem- 
bers of,  and  designated  applicants  for  mem- 
bership m,  the  program  at  the  places  desig- 
nated for  training  or  practice  cruises. 
"5  2168.     Logistical  support 

"(a)  The  SecreUry  of  the  miliUry  depart- 
ment concerned  may  Issue  to  institutions 
having  units  of  the  program,  or  to  the  officers 
of  the  armed  force  concerned  who  are 
designated  as  accountable  or  responsible  for 
such  property — 

"(I)  supplies,  means  of  transportation  in- 
cluding aircraft,  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
mUltary  textbooks  and  educational  mate- 
rials; and 

"(2)  uniform  clothing,  except  that  he  may 
pay  monetary  allowances  for  uniform  cloth- 
ing at  such  rate  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment  concerned  may  provide,  or  contract 
with  clvUlan  fiylng  or  aviation  scbooU  or 
educational  institutions  to  provide,  the  per- 
sonnel, aircraft.  sui>plle8,  faculties,  services, 
and  Instruction  necessary  for  appropriate 
instruction  and  orientation  for  properly 
designated  members  of  the  program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  mUltary  depart- 
ment concerned  may  transport  members  of, 
and  designated  applicants  for  membership 
In,  the  program  to  and  from  Installations 
when  it  Is  necessary  for  them  to  undergo 
medical  or  other  examinatlona  oc  for  tbe 
purposes  of  making  visits  of  observation  He 
may  also  furnish  them  subsistence,  quartwa 
and  necessary  medical  care.  Including  hos- 
pitalization, while  they  are  at.  or  traveling 
to  or  from,  such  an  InstaUation. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  authorise  memben  of, 
and  deelgnated  applicants  for  membership 


in,  the  program  to  participate  in  aerial 
flights  In  mUltary  aircraft  and  indoctrliu. 
tlon  cruises  in  naval  vessels. 

"(•)  The  Secretary  of  the  mlUtary  depart- 
ment concerned  may  authorize  such  expendl. 
tures  as  he  considers  necessary  for  tbe 
eflicient   maintenance   of    the   program. 

"(f)   The  Secretary  of  the  mUitary  d^art- 
ment  concerned  shall  require,  from  each  in- 
stitution to  which  property  Is  iteued  under 
subtoction  (a) ,  a  bond  or  other  indemnity  in 
such  amount  as  he  considers  adequate   but 
not  less  than  $5,fteo,  for  the  care  and  safe- 
keeping  of  all  property  so  Issued  except  uni- 
forms, expendable  articles,  and  supplies  ex- 
pended In  operation,  maintenance,  and  In- 
struction. The  Secretary  may  accept  a  bond 
without  surety  if  the  Institution  to  which  the 
property  is  Issued  turnlshes  to  him  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  its  financial  responalbUlty. 
"S  2169.  Personnel:        administrators       and 
Instructors 
"The  Secretary  of  the  mUltary  department 
concerned  may  detaU  regular  or  reserve  mem- 
bers of  an  armed  force  under  his  JurlsdlcUon 
(Including  retired  members  and  members  of 
the  Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Marine  Ck)rps  Re- 
serve recalled  to  active  duty  with  their  con- 
sent)   for  Instructional   and  administrative 
duties    at    educational    Institutions    where 
units  of  the  program  are  maintained." 
Trrut   m— AaMKD  roacn   carncAi.  spkultt 

SCHOLABSHIP   PKOGRAIC 

Sec.  301.  Part  in  of  Subchapter  A  of  tlUe 
10.  United  States  Ctode,  as  amended  by  tiUes  I 
and  n  of  this  Act,  Is  further  amended  by 
eddUig  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  chapter  sa 
follows: 

"Chapter  108.— Armed  Forces  Critical 
Specialty  Scholarship  Program 

"2171.  Definitions. 
"2172.  Establishment. 
•2173.  KllglbUlty  for  partlclpaUon. 
"2174.  Members  of  the  program:  active  duty 

obligation;      failiire     to     complete 

training;  releaee  from  program. 
"2175.  Members   of   the  program:    numben 

appointed. 
"2176.  Members  of  the  program:   exclueltm 

from  authorized  stren^hs. 
"2177.  Members    of    the    program:    service 

credit. 
"2178.  Contracts  for  scholarship*:  payments 
"  J  2171 .  Definitions  'i- 

"In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'Program'  means  the  Armed  I^>roea 
Critical  Specialty  Scholarship  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  chapter. 

"(2)  'Member  of  the  program'  Tn«^ng  g 
person  erUlsted  in  a  reserve  component  of  the 
armed  forces  whrf  Is  enroUed  In  the  Armed 
Forces  Critical  Specialty  Scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

"(3)  'Course  of  study  means  education 
received  at  an  accredited  college,  imlveralty. 
or  Institution  approved  by  the  Secretai7l>f 
Defense  leading  to  proficiency  in  a  critical 
specialty  specified  by  the  Secretarr  of 
Defense. 

"1  2173.  Establishment 

"(a)  For  the  ptirpoae  at  obtaining  adequate 
numben  of  commlaslofied  offleera  and  en- 
listed men  on  active  duty  who  u«  qnaUllMl 
In  various  speclalUee  crltloaUy  needed  by  tbe 
armed  forces  (other  than  the  healtli  pro- 
fessions), the  Secretary  of  efteb  military 
department,  under  reg\Uatlons  prewrlbed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  may  astabliab  and 
maintain  a  critical  specialty  seholarahlp  pro- 
gram for  his  department. 

"(b)  The  program  shaU  consist  of  couraea 
of  study  In  critical  specialtlea  (ottker  than 
the  health  profeasiona)  ««— Ignatrrt  by  th* 
Secretary  of  the  military  depi^r^nent  oon- 
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cemed  and  ^proved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  with  obllgat(M7  periods  of  mUltary 
training. 

"(c)  Persons  participating  In  the  program 
shall  be  enlisted  members  In  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  forces.  Members  of  the 
program  shaU  serve  on  active  duty  In  pay 
grade  E^l  with  fuU  pay  and  allowances  of 
that  grade  for  a  period  of  45  days  during 
each  year  of  participation  In  the  program. 
They  shall  be  detaUed  as  students  at  ac- 
credited civilian  institutions,  located  In  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  knowledge  or  training  In  a  des- 
ignated critical  specialty.  In  addition,  mem- 
bers of  the  program  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
ceive military  training  and  Instruction. 

"(d)  Except  when  serving  on  active  duty 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) ,  a  member  of 
the  program  on  a  two  year  scholarship  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $75.00, 
and  a  member  of  the  program  on  a  four  year 
scholarship  shall  be  entitled  to  a  stipend 
at  the  rate  of  $100.00. 
"5  2173.  EligibUlty  for  participation 

"To  be  eligible  for  participation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  prograun,  a  person  must  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  must — 

"(1)  be  accepted  for  admission  to,  or  en- 
roUed in,  an  institution  in  a  course  of  study, 
as  that  term  Is  defined  in  section  2171  (3) 
of  this  title; 

"(2)  sign  an  agreement  that  unless  sooner 
separated  he  will — 

"(A)  complete  the  educational  phase  of 
the  program; 

"(B)  agree  in  writing  that  upon  comple- 
tion of  his  course  of  study  be  will  serve  on 
active  duty  as  provided  in  section  2174;  and 

"(C)  because  of  his  sincere  motivation 
and  dedication  to  a  career  in  the  imiformed 
servlceE,  participate  in  military  training 
whUe  he  is  in  the  program,  under  reg^ulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 

"(3)  meet  the  requirements  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  conunlssioned  officer  or  for  enlist- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be. 

"{2174.  Members  of  the  program:  active 
duty  obligation;  failure  to  com- 
plete training;  release  from  pro- 
gram 

"(a)  A  member  of  the  program  Incurs  an 
active  duty  obligation.  A  member  of  the  pro- 
gram on  a  two  year  scholarship  incurs  an 
obligation  to  serve  on  active  duty  for  four 
years  as  an  enlisted  member.  A  member 
of  the  program  on  a  four  year  scholarship 
Incurs  an  obligation  to  serve  on  active  duty 
as  a  commissioned  officer  for  four  years  and 
to  serve  in  the  Ready  Reserve  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  his  release  from  active 
duty. 

"(b)  A  member  of  the  program  who,  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  is  dropped  from  the  program 
for  deficiency  In  conduct  or  studies,  or  for 
other  reasons,  may  be  required  to  perform 
active  duty  In  an  appropriate  mUitary  ca- 
pacity in  accordance  with  the  active  duty 
obligation  Imposed  by  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  a  mUltary  depart- 
ment, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  may  relieve  a  member 
of  the  program  who  is  drc^>ped  from  the  pro- 
gram from  any  active  duty  obligation  im- 
posed by  this  section,  but  such  reUef  shall 
not  reUeve  him  from  any  mlUtary  obliga- 
tion Imposed  by  any  other  law. 
"1 2176.  Members  of  the  program:  numbers 
appointed 

"The  number  of  persons  who  may  be  des- 
ignated as  members  of  the  program  for 
training  in  each  critical  specialty  shall  be 
as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
except  that  the  total  number  of  persons  so 
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designated  In  aU  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  chapter  shall  not.  at  any  time, 
exceed  2.500. 

"S  2176.    Members   of  the   program:    exclu- 
sion from  authorized  strengths 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  members  of  the  program  shaU  not  be 
counted  against  any  prescribed  military 
strengths. 

"S  2177.  Members   of   tiie   program:    service 
credit 

"Service  performed  whUe  a  member  of  the 
program  shall  not  be  counted — 

"(1)  in  determining  ellglbUity  for  retire- 
ment other  than  by  reason  of  a  physical  dis- 
ability Incvirred  whUe  on  active  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  program;  or 

"(2)  in  computing  years  of  service  credit- 
able under  section  205,  other  than  subsec- 
tion (a)    (7)  and  (8),  of  tttle  37. 

"S  2178.  Contracts    for    scholarships:     pay- 
ments 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  all  educational  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  a  member  of  the  pro- 
gram. Including  tuition  fees,  books,  and 
laboratory  expenses.  Such  payments,  how- 
ever, shall  be  limited  to  those  educational 
expenses  normally  incurred  by  students  at 
the  institution  and  in  the  course  of  study 
ooncemed  who  are  not  members  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  con- 
tract with  an  accredited  civUlan  educational 
institution  for  the  payment  of  tuition  and 
other  educational  expenses  of  members  of 
the  program  authorized  by  this  chapter. 
Payment  to  such  institutions  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  &2f|. 

"(c)  Payments  made  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  not  cover  any  expenses  other  than  those 
covered  by  subsection  (a) . 

"(d)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
that  an  accredited  clvUlan  educational  In- 
stitution has  increased  its  total  enrollment 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  accepting  members  of 
the  program  covered  by  this  chapter,  he  may 
provide  under  a  contract  with  such  an  insti- 
tution for  additional  payments  to  cover  the 
p<Htlon  of  the  Increased  costs  of  the  addi- 
tional eiuollment  which  are  not  covered  by 
the  institution's  normal  tuition  and  fees." 

Trn.E    IV TUITION    ASSISTANCE    FOR    VETERANS 

Sec.  401.   Chapter  34  of   title   38,   United 
States  Code,   is   amended   by   adding   after 
section  1682  a  new  section  as  foUows: 
"J  1682 A.  Payment    of    tuition    for    eUglble 
veterans 

"(a)  In  addition  to  the  educational  assist- 
ance aUowance  payable  to  an  eligible  veteran 
under  this  chapter,  the  Administrator  shaU 
reimburse  any  eligible  veteran  enrolled  in  a 
fuU-tlme  or  part-time  program  of  education 
under  this  chapter  (Including  a  cooperative 
program)  for  tuition  costs  Incurred  by  such 
veteran,  excliisive  of  expenses  incurred  for 
fees,  books,  supplies,  or  other  expenses,  but 
not  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
national  average  tuition  rates  for  coUeges 
and  universities,  public  and  private,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  statistics  avaUable.  In  no 
event  shall  payment  made  under  this  section 
for  any  expense  Incurred  by  such  veteran 
exceed  the  customary  amount  paid  by  other 
students  in  the  same  Institution  for  the 
same  service  or  privUege.  No  payments  for 
tuition  or  enrollment  shaU  be  paid  to  any 
veteran  pursuing  a  program  of  apprenticeship 
or  other  on-Job  training.  Payments  for  tiU- 
tlon  Incurred  by  any  eligible  veteran  may  be 
made  by  the  Administrator  to  such  veteran 


under  this  subsection  on  the  basis  of  such 
reasonable  evidence  as  the  Administrator  may 
require.  No  veteran  shall  be  eligible  for  tui- 
tion assistance  under  this  section  for  any 
period  longer  than  his  entitlement  to  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  and  in  no  event 
for  more  than  four  acEidemlc  years. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  Implement  the  provisions  of 
this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  after  "1682.  Computa- 
tion of  educational  assistance  allowances." 
the  following: 

"1682A.  Payment  of  tuition  for  eligible  vet- 
erans." 

TITLE    V^-GENERAL    AND    TECHNICAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  502.  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subtitle  A  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
"106.  Armed   Forces   Engineering   and 

Technology   Academies 2150 

"107.  Reserve  Enlisted  Training  Corps.  2161 
"108.  Armed  Forces  Critical  Specialty 

Scholarship  Program 2171" 

below 

"105.  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions 

Scholarship  Program 2120". 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  HoLLiNCS,  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,    Mr.    NUHN,    Mr.    Ervin, 

Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Hugh  Scott,  Mr  Pell,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  and  Mr.  Gurney)  : 
S.  4112.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eutaw  Springs  Nation- 
al Battlefield  Paiis  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes.  Ref- 
erred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  was  one  of  the 
great  battles  of  tbe  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  one  of  the  six  battles  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  which  the 
Continental  Congress  authorized  a  gold 
medal  in  honor  of  the  victory.  Ftorty- 
five  counties  in  21  States  honor  the 
heroes  of  the  battle.  It  was  perhaps  the 
hardest  fought  battle  of  the  war.  With 
only  one-fifth  as  many  troops  committed 
to  battle,  its  casualties  exceeded  those 
at  Yorktown.  General  Nathanael  Green 
of  Rhode  Island  commanded.  Troops 
from  at  least  11  of  the  original  13  States 
fought  in  the  battle.  The  American 
forces,  consisting  of  Continental  troops 
and  State  militia,  fought  with  conspic- 
uous gallantry.  The  Continental  troops 
included  Captain  Kirkwood's  "Blue 
Hen's  Chickens"  from  Delaware,  Ool. 
John  Eager  Howard  and  the  Second 
Maryland  Line,  and  Lt.  Col.  "Light- 
Horse  Harry"  Lee  of  Virginia  who  com- 
manded Lee's  Legion.  North  Carolina's 
heroes  included  Qen.  Jethro  Sumner  and 
Maj.  John  B.  Ashe.  South  Carolina's 
included  Gen.  Francis  Marion,  the  fa- 
mous "Swamp  Pox,"  Gen.  Andrew  Pic- 
kens. Col.  Wade  Hampton  who  com- 
manded Thomas  Sumter's  troops,  and 
Col.  William  Washington  who  settled  in 
Charleston  after  the  war.  Col.  Joseph 
Habersham  of  Georgia  was  another  hero 
of  the  battle. 
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Of  the  heroes  of  the  battle,  at  least 
14  would  later  be  elected  lo  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress from  six  different  States,  Including 
the  ones  who  would  be  elected  Governors 
of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Delaware.  Others  would  serve  in 
Congress  from  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina. Among  the  many  heroes  of  the  bat- 
tle who  gave  their  lives  for  the  Nation 
was  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene's  black  or- 
derly, a  free  man  from  Maryland,  who 
was  cited  for  his  gallantry  by  General 
Greene. 

The  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  has  al- 
ways been  a  part  of  the  Inspiring  herit- 
age of  South  Carolina  and  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  heroes  of  the  battle  are  men- 
tioned by  Henry  Timrod's  poem.  "Caro- 
lina," South  Carolina's  State  song.  The 
bronze  doors  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentative in  Washington,  D.C.,  cast  In 
1902,  portray  eight  scenes  of  history.  One 
of  the  eight  scenes  is  the  presentation 
of  the  flag  and  medal  to  Gen.  Nathanael 
Greene  for  the  Battle  of  2utaw  Springs. 
The  battlefield  of  Eutaw  Springs  is  lo- 
cated in  Orangeburg  County,  S.C.  Less 
than  5  percent  of  the  original  battlefield 
Is  flooded  by  the  Santee-Cooper  Lake.  A 
resolution  of  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  cosponsored  by  93  mem- 
bers, asked  for  the  development  of  the 
Eutaw  Springs  National  Battlefield.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

It  has  also  been  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation and  the  South  Carolina  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. Its  supporters  include  members  of 
both  parties  and  both  races. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  represents  a  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  give  proper  recognltic^  to  one  of 
the  great  battles  of  the  Ameilcan  Revo- 
lution by  establishing  the  Euf^w  Springs 
National  Battlefield.  Eutaw  Springs  oc- 
cupies a  significant  part  of  o^  National 
heritage  and  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional battlefield  in  its  honof  would  be 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyn^Bnt  of  all 
Americans.  i 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  |oin  me  in 
supporting  this  Important  leglilatlon.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  time.  I  send  to  the  dedc 
a  copy  of  the  bill  I  am  Introflucing  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  ^  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Re(|drd  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  andibe  referred 
to  the  appropriate  commlttea 

There  being  no  objection,  fie  bill  and 
resolution  were  ordered  to  bri  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows:  I 

s.  41  la  1 

To  authorize  the  eetablisbinent  <^  the  Futaw 
Springs  National  Battlefield  Mark  In  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purix>8es.  T 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atM  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United.  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat  In  order 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  Interprol  an  area  of 
unique  historical  significance,  tlje  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  refenfed  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  e^bllsh  the 
Eutaw  Springs  National  BattUlfleld  Park 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "J^ttlefleld") 


In  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  Battle- 
field shall  comprise  the  area  depicted  on  the 

map  entitled  " ",  numbered ,  and 

dated ,  which  shall  toe  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  in  the  offices  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Secretary  may  make  minor  adjustments  in 
the  boundaries  of  the  Battlefield  from  time 
to  time  by  publication  of  the  description  of 
such  adjustments  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Bat- 
tlefield, the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and 
interests  In  lands  by  donation,  purchase,  ex- 
change, or  transfer.  Any  lands  or  Interests 
in  lands  owned  by  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina or  Its  political  subdivisions  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation.  When  any  tract  of 
land  Is  only  partly  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Battlefield,  the  Secretary  may  acquire  aU 
or  any  portion  of  that  tract  outside  the  boun- 
daries in  order  to  minimize  the  payment  of 
severance  costs.  Land  so  acquired  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  Battlefield  may  be  ex- 
changed by  the  Secretary  for  non-Federal 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Battle- 
field. Any  portion  of  land  acquired  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  Battlefield  and  not  ex- 
changed shall  be  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion for  disposal  under  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  471  et  seq.) .  When  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  he  has  acquired  sufficient  lands 
or  Interests  in  lands  to  constitute  an  admlnls- 
trable  unit,  he  shall  establish  the  Eutaw 
Springs  National  Battlefield  by  publication 
of  a  description  thereof  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shaU  administer  the 
Battlefield  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
August  26,  1916  fl6  VSS.C.  1,  2-4).  and  the 
Act  of  August  21,  1935  ( 16  t7.S.C.  461  et  seq.) . 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  is  June  26,  1936  (16  U.S.C. 
423mHl230) ,  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carrj 
out  the  piirposes  of  this  Act. 

H.  1222 
A  concurrent  resolution  expressing  support 

of  the  South  Carolina  Oeneral  Assembly 

for  the  development  of  a  EUTAW  Springs 

National   Battlefield   and   to  memorialize 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 

such  legislation 

Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
September  8,  1781,  was  one  of  the  hardest 
fought  battles  of  the  American  Revolution; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  was 
one  of  the  six  battles  of  the  Revolution  In 
which  the  Continental  Congress  awarded  a 
medal  In  honor  of  the  victory,  the  others 
being:  Washington  Before  Boston,  1776;  Sar- 
atoga. 1777;  Stoney  Point,  1779.  Paulus  Hook. 
1779;   and  Cowpens,   1781;   and 

Whereas,  in  1972  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  legislation  creating  the  Cow- 
pens  National  Battlefield  which  was  signed 
Into  law  by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon;  and 

Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  was 
the  climax  of  Major  General  Nathanael 
Green's  brUliant  campaign  to  free  the  South 
from  British  tyranny,  the  British  retreated 
from  the  battlefield  to  Charleston  the  day 
after  the  battle;  and 

Whereas,  the  presentation  of  the  Eutaw 
Springs  Medal  and  Battle  Flag  to  General 
Greene  by  Henry  lAurens  In  behalf  of  the 
Continental  Congress  Is  one  of  the  six  panels 
of  history  on  the  bronze  doors  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  which  were 
cast  in  1902;  and 

Whereas,  President  John  Adams  stated 
that  hlstmy  would  record  that  the  Import- 
ance of  Eutaw  Springs  was  equal  to  York- 
town;  and 


Whereas,  both  the  American  and  British 
forces  fought  with  great  gaUantry  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  the  British  Forces,  which  numbered 
some  two  thousand,  suffered  forty  percent 
casualties,  a  percentage  unequaled  by  them 
in  any  other  major  battle  except  Bunker  Hill 
which  was  fifty-two  percent.  The  American 
Forces  which  consisted  of  approximately 
twenty-four  hundred  suffered  twenty  per- 
cent In  casualties;  and 

Whereas,  the  total  number  of  casualties 
at  Eutaw  Springs  exceeded  the  number  at  the 
Battle  of  Yorktown;  and 

Whereas,  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  American 
soldiers  at  Eutaw  Springs  will  reveal  that 
they  were  experienced,  courageous  and  pa- 
triotic. Greene's  Army  consisted  of  continen- 
tals and  mlUtla.  They  were  soldiers  who 
fought  with  great  gaUantry,  men  who  served 
their  country  with  distinction  In  war  and  In 
peace;  and 

Whereas,  many  legendary  heroes  of  the 
nation  fought  at  Eutaw  Springs  Including 
native  sons  from  at  least  eight  of  the  thir- 
teen states,  future  Governors  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  and  future  Con- 
gressmen from  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Vlrglna,  Maryland,  and  Ken- 
tucky; and 

Whereas,  among  the  numerous  heroes  of 
their  battle  were :  Rhode  Island — Major  Gen- 
eral Nathanael  Greene,  the  fighting  Quaker, 
next  to  General  George  Washington  the 
greatest  General  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
counties  In  fourteen  states  honor  his 
memory. 

Delaware — Captain  Klrkwood,  the  finest 
company  commander  of  the  war,  a  member 
of  the  "Blue  Hens  Chickens",  Delaware's 
Continental  Line. 

Maryland — Lt.  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard, 
awarded  a  medal  for  Cowpens,  a  great  soldier, 
later  a  Governor  and  United  States  Senator 
from  Maryland,  referred  to  in  "Maryland, 
My  Maryland",  the  Maryland  State  Song, 
counties  In  six  states  honor  his  memory. 
General  Otho  H.  Williams,  another  great 
soldier  of  the  Maryland  Line;  and  General 
(Greene's  black  orderly,  a  free  man  from 
Maryland  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country 
In  the  battle.  General  Greene  specifically 
cited  him  ftxr  his  courage  and  gallantry. 

Virginia — Lt.  Colonel  Henry  Lee,  Com- 
mander of  Lee's  Legion,  awarded  a  medal  for 
the  Battle  of  Paulus  Hook,  New  Jersey,  later 
Governor  of  Virginia  and  Congressman, 
Faither  of  General  Robert  X.  Lee. 

North  Carolina — members  of  the  North 
CaroUna  MUiUa  and  the  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Continental  Line  under  Gen- 
eral Jethro  Sumner  served  with  great  gal- 
lantry. Their  number  was  greater  than  the 
troops  of  any  other  state.  John  B.  Ashe,  a 
major  with  General  Sumner's  Command  later 
served  In  Congress  from  North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina — The  South  Candlna 
Militia,  the  forces  of  General  Francis  Marion, 
General  Thomas  Sumter  and  General  Andrew 
Pickens  served  and  fought  with  great  dis- 
tinction In  the  battle.  Sumter,  "the  Game- 
cock", was  unable  to  be  present,  but  many 
of  his  men  fought  under  the  famous  Colonel 
Wade  Hampton  I,  later  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina  and  a  General  In 
the  War  1812.  Francis  Marlon,  "the  Swamp 
Fox",  is  a  legend  of  the  American  pec^le. 
Seventeen  states  have  a  county  named  in 
his  honor,  a  number  exceeded  only  by  Gen- 
eral Washington  of  the  American  mllltaiy 
heroes  and  the  Revolution.  General  Andrew 
Pickens,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  later 
served  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina.  Three  states  have  a  county  that 
honors  his  memory.  Colonel  William  Wash- 
ington, a  native  of  Virginia  and  recipient 
of  a  medal  for  Cowpens  was  conspicuous  with 
his  bravery.  The  flag  of  his  troop,  "The  EuUw 
Flag",  is  held  In  tnist  by  the  Washington 
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XJght  Infantry  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
••Carolina",  the  South  Carolina  State  Song, 
by  Henry  Tlmrod  mentions  the  heroes  of 
Eutaw  Springs. 

Qeorgla — Colonel  Samuel  Hammond  served 
In  the  Battle  of  E^itaw  Springs  and  through- 
out the  Revolution  with  distinction.  After 
the  Revolution  he  served  as  a  General  In  the 
Georgia  Mllltla  and  represented  Georgia  In 
Congress. 

Missouri — Colonel  Samuel  Hammond  while 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
first  clvU  and  military  officer  for  the  upper 
Louisiana  Territory,  later  called  the  Missouri 
Territory.  Colonel  Hammond  In  1820  was 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  Terrltc^ial 
OouncU  of  Missouri. 

Kentucky — Lt.  John  Adair,  a  member  of 
Sumter's  command,  fought  at  Eutaw  Springs, 
served  In  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  and 
moved  to  Kentucky  as  a  young  man.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  Congress  from  Kentuclcy 
as  United  States  Senator  and  a  Major  Gen- 
eral In  the  War  of  1812  who  fought  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Thames  in  Canada  and  com- 
manded the  Kentucky  Volunteers  In  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans.  In  1820  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Kentucky. 

France — Count  Malmedy  of  France  offered 
his  services  to  the  American  cause.  In  the 
Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  he  commanded  the 
North  Carolina  Militia. 

Poland — Count  Thadlus  Kosciusko,  the 
Engineer  for  Green's  army,  was  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  the  Revolution.  A  Polish 
patriot  be  fought  for  the  cause  of  American 
Independence  and  when  victory  was  achieved 
he  returned  to  his  native  land  to  fight  to 
free  It  from  its  conquerors.  A  coiuity  In 
Indiana  commemorates  his  memory;  and 

Whereas,  of  the  ten  men  who  received 
medals  from  the  Continental  Congress  for 
their  leadership  in  battle,  four  fought  at 
Eutaw  Springs:  General  Nathanael  Greene, 
Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Washington  and  Lt.  Colonel  Henry  Lee; 
and 

Whereas,  forty-flve  counties  in  twenty 
states  commemorate  heroes  of  the  Battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs,  the  states  being:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida.  Georgia,  nilnols,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West 
Virginia  and  Maryland;  and 

Whereas,  the  gallant  courage  of  the  men 
who  fought  at  Eutaw  Springs  is  part  of  our 
noble  heritage,  part  of  the  heart  and  sinew 
of  our  nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  South  Carolina  Bicentennial 
Commission  of  the  American  Revolution, 
has  passed  a  resolution  supporting  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Eutaw  Springs  National  Bat- 
tlefield; and 

Whereas,  most  of  the  battlefield  of  Sataw 
^nngs  Is  open  country  near  the  Santee 
Blver,  only  a  small  part  having  been  flooded 
by  Lake  Marlon,  named  In  honor  of  the 
famous  Swamp  Fox,  General  Francis  Marlon. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring :  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  South  Carolina  does  hereby  ex- 
press its  support  for  federal  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  Eutaw  Springs  National 
Battlefield  and  It  does  respectfully  request 
South  Carolina's  Congressional  Delegation  to 
work  for  the  Implementation  of  such  legis- 
lation; be  It  further 

MemoTialiaed  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enact  legislation  providing  for 
the  Eutaw  Springs  National  Battlefield  in 
honor  of  the  patriots  who  gave  their  lives 
In  the  battle  and  In  memory  of  all  of  those 
who  by  their  service  and  sacrlflce  helped 
win  our  independence  as  a  nation  and  our 
rights  as  a  free  people.  Be  it  further 

Resolved  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 


sent  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon;  Vice 
President  Splro  Agnew;  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  Hovise  of  Representatives,  Carl 
Albert;  the  members  of  the  South  Carolina 
Congressional  Delegation;  and  the  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  ou  Historic 
Preservation. 


By  Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT : 

S.  4113.  A  bUl  to  insure  that  budget 
outlays  by  the  U.S.  Qovemment  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975  do 
not  exceed  $300,000,000,000.  Order  held 
at  the  desk. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  President  Ford's  message 
to  Congress  yesterday,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  holding  Federal  expenditures  to 
$300  billion  during  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

On  at  least  four  occasions,  the  Senate 
has  agreed  to  similar  budget  ceilings, 
only  to  have  the  House  disagree  in  con- 
ference. It  is  about  time  that  we  in  the 
Congress  put  our  own  fiscid  house  in 
order. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  agreed  to. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  <  Mr. 
Buckley,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Prox- 
MIRE,  Mr.  McClure,  and  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.>  : 

S.  4114.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  and 
net  lending  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  $295,- 
000,000,000.  Ordered  held  at  desk. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  emergency  legislation  to 
authorize  the  President  to  cut  Federal 
spending  for  this  fiscal  year  to  the  $295 
billion  level.  In  my  opinion,  this  legisla- 
tion is  essential  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  really  going  to  do  something 
about  inflation. 

The  American  people  have  been  asked 
to  accept  an  increase  in  their  tax  burden 
because  the  Congress  lias  not  had  the 
guts  to  cut  Federal  spending.  Once  again, 
the  middle-Income  people,  who  receive 
the  least  amount  of  Government  bene- 
fits, are  being  asked  to  pay  for  excessive 
Federal  spending. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  spending  target  of  $300  bU- 
llon,  but  I  believe  that  the  Congress  will 
violate  this  spending  target  Just  as 
quickly  as  It  is  violating  the  $295  billion 
spending  ceiling  74  Senators  approved 
a  few  months  ago.  The  Congress  does  not 
need  a  spending  target;  It  needs  a  firm, 
airtight  spending  celling  with  some  teeth 
In  it. 

If  the  Congress  could  reduce  Federal 
spending,  not  Just  to  $300  billion  but  to 
$295  billion,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
Impose  a  tax  Increase  on  the  already  suf- 
fering American  people. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  Introducing 
the  Emergency  Budget  Control  Act  of 
1974.  This  legislation  would  temporarily 
suspend  title  X  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 

1974  to  authorize  the  President  to  reduce 
expenditures  and  net  lending  in  fiscal 

1975  to  not  less  than  $295  blUlon.  This 
emo^ency  legislation  Is  similar  In  scope 
to  legislation  introduced  by  Senators 
Proxmirx,  Buckley.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
and  Curtis. 


The  legislation  provides  safeguards 
from  Presidential  abuses  by  forbidding 
reductions  of  more  than  20  percent  in  the 
expenditures  and  net  lending  of  any 
major  department  and  agency. 

The  legislation  also  allows  the  Con- 
gress to  disapprove  or  modify  all  or  part 
of  the  President's  proposed  spending 
cuts. 

This  legislation  is  admittedly  tough, 
but  tough  action  is  necessary  to  reduce 
inflation.  The  massive  increase  in  Federal 
spending  for  the  past  15  years,  from  $92 
billion  in  fiscal  1960  to  over  $300  billion 
in  fiscal  1975,  has  been  primarily  respon- 
sible for  today's  inflation.  If  the  Congress 
is  serious  about  reducing  inflation,  it 
must  take  action  now.  The  Congress  can 
either  continue  spending  at  deflcit  levels 
and  Impose  a  tax  increase,  or  it  can  make 
some  hard  choices,  reduce  spending  and 
restrain  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  settine  a  target 
spending  level  of  $300  billion  before  the 
recess.  I  intend  to  offer  my  legislation  to 
set  a  firm  $295  billion  spending  ceiling  as 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Congress  will  then  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  a  cut  in  Federal 
spending  or  an  increase  in  Federal  taxes. 


By  Mr.  PASTORE : 

S.J.  Res.  248.  A  joint  resolution  assur- 
ing compensation  for  damages  caused  by 
nuclear  incidents  involving  the  nuclear 
reactor  of  a  U.S.  warship.  Referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

KUCLXAR  WABSKIF  POBT  BtTXT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atcmic  Energy  has 
been  approached  a  number  of  times  over 
the  past  few  years  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  Rickover,  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Defense  Department  and  of 
the  State  Department  about  a  pro4)lem 
concerning  the  operation  of  our  nuclear 
navy  abroad.  These  concerns  arise  out 
of  the  fact  that  an  increasing  number 
of  foreign  governments  are  perplexed 
about  the  apparent  Inability  of  the  UB. 
Government  to  provide  the  kind  of  legal 
assurances  that  are  expected  today  with 
respect  to  the  satisfactory  disposition  of 
any  claims  for  nuclear  accidents  that 
might  arise  out  of  the  operation  of  our 
naval  reactors  In  the  course  of  Its  visits 
to  foreign  ports. 

I  recognize  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
somewhat  nominal  situation  since  our 
nuclear  warships  have  an  unparalleled 
reactor  safety  record.  I  expect  this  rec- 
ord to  be  maintained  because  I  am  per- 
sonally aware  that  this  Government  has 
committed  Itself  to  building  Into  our  nu- 
clear powered  warships  the  kind  of  de- 
vices that  have  enabled  the  United 
States  achieve  its  outstanding  safety  rec- 
ord. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  national 
security  considerations  dictate  that  this 
technology  must  be  stringently  controlled 
and  safeguarded. 

This  in  turn  raises  a  dilemma  for  those 
who  cannot  have  access  to  the  technol- 
ogy. On  the  one  hand,  they  have  seen 
the  safety  record  we  have  achieved  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  perplexed  by 
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our  apparent  unwlllingnAs  to  demon- 
strate our  faith  in  the  futijre  of  this  rec- 
ord by  providing  them  wlflh  the  kind  of 
legal  assurances  that  haw  come  to  be 
expected  In  the  light  of  the  trend  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  clalmal  arising  from 
nuclear  reactor  accidents 

The  executive  agencies  have  advised 
that  they  believe  that  thos*  kind  of  as- 
surances are  in  order  arw  that  they 
would  like  to  be  able  to  arovide  them 
If  they  had  the  necessary  legal  author- 
ity. They  point  out  that  taere  is  sufB- 
cient  question  as  to  their  lauthorlty  to 
deal  with  any  claims  thatlnight  result 
from  such  nuclear  reactor  |damage  sit- 
uations on  a  strict  liability  basis  that  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  ior  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  provision  which  would 
clarify  the  situation.  Indeld,  one  con- 
cern is  that  existing  legislnion  of  pos- 
sible relevance,  may  be  understood  to  re- 
flect a  congressional  polloy  that  the 
U.S.  naval  authorities  should  not  be  pro- 
viding the  friendly  govemiments  of  the 
ports  our  nuclear  fleet  are  vii  iting  abroad 
with  the  desired  assurances^ 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  in  the  Joint 
Committee  never  intended ;  to  interpose 
any  legal  difficulties  for  our  lucleax  fleet 
which  carries  such  a  natic  aal  security 
biu-den  on  behalf  of  the  frq  s  world.  In- 
deed, we  are  prepared  to  h  sip  lead  the 
way  in  formalizing  a  declai  ition  of  na- 
tional policy  that  friendly  i  overnments, 
receiving  our  nuclear  fleet  i  i  their  ports 
should  be  extended  the  i  ssurance  in 
principle  that,  in  the  unlil  ;ly  event  of 
a  nuclear  accident  arising  o  it  of  the  op- 
eration of  one  of  our  navall  nuclear  re- 
actors, the  U.S.  Govermnfent  will  be 
strictly  liable  to  honor  valil  claims  for 
damage  sustained  from  t  le  incident. 
This  is  only  fundamental  ,nd  is  com- 
pletely in  accord  with  the  gi  od  faith  al- 
ready reflected  in  the  Atomil  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.  i 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  i  he  time  has 
come  to  facilitate  the  free  i  aovement  of 
our  nucelar  navy  into  foreig  ti  ports  with 
a  general  declaration  of  polcy  measure, 
in  the  form  of  a  joint  resorption,  which 
will  express  the  wUl  of  bom  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  Department)}  of  Defense 
and  of  State  have  written  lo  the  Joint 
Committee  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defe  ise,  in  per- 
sonal testimony  before  the;  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  September  26,  1974,  ^addi- 
tionally addressed  the  n(l|cessity  and 
urgency  of  this  matter.  Mi.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  t»  insert  the 
State  Department  correspondence  into 
the  Record  following  these  |emarh:s.  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  |oint  resolu- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  he  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in)  the  Record, 
as  follows:  [ 

Dkpartkent  oij  State, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  Septemmr  17, 1974. 
Hon.  Melvxn  Psicb, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  oi    Atomio  En- 
ergy.  House  of  Represent^  tivea,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  j 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  Th«  Joii  ,t  Coinialtt«e 
has  asked  for  the  DepartmeD  t's  views  on 
the  draft  resolution  (H.J.  Ree.  1069)   which 
has  recently  been  Introduced  oi  ncernlng  the 
liability  of  U.S.   nuclear  powfl  -ed   warships 
In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  Incldezj  t. 


The  Department  of  State  has  In  recent 
years  been  Involved  In  negotiations  with  a 
number  of  foreign  goyemments  concerning 
the  question  of  visits  by  n.S.  nuclear  pow- 
ered warships  to  foreign  ports.  These  visits 
are  Important  to  us  In  maintaining  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  growing  nuclear  fleet. 
Some  governments  have  been  reluctant  to 
accept  the  ships  In  their  ports  because  of  our 
InabUlty  to  give  assurances  concerning  11a- 
bUlty  and  Indemnification  which  they  con- 
sider adequate.  I  believe  that  In  a  number  of 
cases,  by  confirming  Congressional  support 
for  the  policy  of  paying  claims  and  Judg- 
ments, the  proposeid  resolution  might  effec- 
tively resolve  this  problem  and  permit  visits 
to  take  place. 

As  you  know,  the  nuclear  warship  liability 
question  has  been  raised  in  connection  with 
the  renegotiation  of  the  Spanish  Base  Agree- 
ment. Prompt  Congressional  action  on  the 
resolution  would  provide  us  with  an  addi- 
tional negotiating  fiexlblltty  and  might  make 
posslblle  a  mutually  acceptable  resolution 
of  this  Issue. 

For  these  reasons  the  Department  of  State 

supports  H.J.  Res.  1089,  and  I  am  grateful 

to  you  for  Inviting  us  to  comment  upon  it. 

I  apologize  for  the  tardiness  of  this  reply. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McCloskey. 

S.J.  Res.  248 

Whereas  It  1&  vital  to  the  national  security 
to  facUltate  the  ready  acceptability  of 
United  States  nuclear  powered  warships  into 
friendly  foreign  ports  and  harbors; 

Whereas  the  advent  of  nuclear  reactors  has 
led  to  various  efTorts  throughout  the  world 
to  develop  an  appropriate  legal  regime  for 
compensating  those  who  sustain  damages  In 
the  event  there  should  be  an  Incident  In- 
volving the  operation  of  nuclear  reactors; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  been  exer- 
cising leadership  in  developing  legislative 
measures  designed  to  assure  prompt  and 
equitable  compensation  in  the  event  a  nu- 
clear incident  should  arise  out  of  the  oper- 
ation of  a  nuclear  reactor  by  the  United 
States  as  is  evidenced  In  partlcxUar  by  section 
170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended; 

Whereas  some  form  of  assurance  as  to  the 
prompt  avaUabUlty  of  compensation  for  dam- 
age in  the  unlikely  event  of  a  nuclear  Inci- 
dent Involving  the  nuclear  reactor  of  a 
United  States  warship  would,  in  conjunction 
with  the  unparalleled  safety  record  that  has 
been  achieved  by  United  States  nuclear  pow- 
ered warships  in  their  operation  throughout 
the  world,  further  the  effectiveness  of  such 
warships:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  It  will  pay  claims 
or  Judgments  for  bodily  injury,  death,  or 
damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty proven  to  have  resulted  from  a  nuclear 
incident  involving  the  nuclear  reactor  of  a 
United  States  warship:  Provided,  That  the 
Injury,  death,  damage,  or  loss  was  not  cavised 
by  the  act  of  an  armed  force  engaged  in 
combat  or  as  a  result  of  clvU  insurrection. 
The  President  may  authorize,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  direct,  the 
payment  of  such  claims  or  Judgments  from 
any  contingency  funds  available  to  the  Oov- 
emment  or  may  certify  such  claims  or  Judg- 
ments to  the  Congress  for  appropriation  of 
the  necessary  funds. 


ADDITIONAL        C08P0NS0RS        OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey    (Mr.  Wil- 


liams), and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmaook)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  (S.  2363)  to  amend  cha^ 
ter  39  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  automobiles  and  adaptive  equip- 
ment for  certain  disabled  veterans  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

8.  2538 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondalk,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunhit) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2528,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  the  States  with  maximum  fleid- 
bility  in  their  programs  of  social  serv- 
ices imder  the  public  sissistance  titles  of 
the  Act. 

S.    3418 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3418,  a  biU  to  establish 
a  Federal  Privacy  Board  to  oversee  the 
gathering  and  disclosure  of  information 
concerning  Individuals,  to  provide  man- 
agement system  in  Federal  agencies. 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  other 
organizations  regarding  such  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3908 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3908,  a  bill  to 
revise  and  improve  the  program  of  sup- 
plemental security  incomr  established 
by  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3898 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dom- 
nici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
3898,  a  bill  to  allow  a  tax  deduction  of 
up  to  $2,000  for  tuition  costs  for  anyone 
earning  less  than  $25,500,  annually. 

8.    3947 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3947,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  national  policy  for 
guaranteeing  to  all  Americans  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work,  tiie  availability 
of  equal  opportunities  for  useful  and 
rewarding  employment. 

S.  3982 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
3982,  a  bill  to  restrict  the  authority  for 
inspections  of  tax  returns  and  the  dis- 
closure of  informaton  contained  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   40S9 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  4059,  the  Net  Worth  Dis- 
closure Act. 

S.    4060 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOei) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4060,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

8.   4081 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stenxis)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  4081,  a  bill  to  redesig- 
nate November  11  of  each  year  as  Vet- 
erans Day  and  to  make  such  day  a  legal 
public  holiday. 
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B.     4093 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ribicoff,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4093,  a 
bill  to  freeze  medicare  deductibles. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

senate   RESOLT7TION   347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  STAFroRD),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tttnney)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  347,  a 
resolution  to  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  to  make  an  Investigation 
and  study  on  the  policy  and  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  tourism  in  the 
United  States. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRIMTUiO 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975— H.R.  16900 

amendment  no.  1965 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1966 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  16900) ,  supra. 


OMNIBUS  FEDERAL   ■RECLAMATLOJH 
PROJECTS  ACT— H.R.  15736 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1967 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoNTOYA)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15736)  to  authorize,  en- 
large, and  repair  various  Federal  recla- 
mation projects  and  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

■LXPHANT  BU'XTK  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  15736. 
This  amendment  would  restore  title  XL 
Elephant  Butte  Recreation  Pool,  N.  Mex., 
to  the  bill.  The  committee  deleted  title 
XI  pending  a  further  review  and  subse- 
quent report  to  the  committee  by  the 
Dq)artment  of  the  Interior. 


Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  a  letter  dater  September  19, 
1974,  and  signed  by  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  John  C.  Whitaker,  stated: 

A  question  hEts  been  raised  as  to  whether 
certain  Indian  water  rights  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  Title  XI  which  would 
authorize  the  release  of  specified  quantities 
of  water  from  the  Heron  Reservoir  to  the 
Elephant  Butte  Reservoir.  While  this  ques- 
tion was  not  explicitly  addressed  in  our  previ- 
ous comments  on  this  measure  (letter  dated 
June  17,  1974,  on  S.  1119),  our  position  has 
been  that  such  rights  are  not  affected. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  recommend  an 
amendment  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
title  would  not  affect  any  rights  that  the 
Indians  may  have. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  includes  language  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  title  would  not  affect 
any  rights  that  the  Indians  may  have. 

Title  XI  authorizes  the  tramsfer  of 
water  from  one  reservoir  in  New  Mexico 
to  another.  This  water  comes  from  the 
San  Juan  River  and  title  XI  would  not 
authorize  any  diversions  from  the  San 
Juan  River  system  In  excess  of  those  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  87-483. 

Mr.  President,  the  availability  of  San 
Juan-CIhama  project  water  for  a  recrea- 
tion pool  at  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir 
arises  out  of  the  circumstances  that  the 
city  of  Albuquerque  does  not  yet  need 
the  full  amount  of  water  for  which  the 
city  has  contracted  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  four  tributary  irrigation  units 
authorized  in  Public  Law  87-483  are  not 
yet,  and  will  not  be  for  several  years.  In 
operation. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Senator  Domenici 
and  I  intend  to  call  up  an  amendment 
tomorrow  to  add  the  provisions  of  S. 
1119 — title  xrv  under  our  amendment — 
to  H.R.  15736,  the  omnibus  Federal  rec- 
lamation projects  bill. 

Title  XIV  authorizes  the  transfer  of 
water  from  one  reservoir  in  New  Mexico 
to  another.  The  water  in  question  comes 
from  the  San  Juan  River  system  and  is 
allocated  according  to  the  provisions  of 
PubUc  Law  87-483. 

The  Jicarilla  Apaches  In  my  State  have 
objected  to  the  title  on  a  number  of 
grounds  which  were  set  out  In  their  Res- 
olution 75-18.  In  my  conversations  with 
theh:  president  and  attorney,  however,  I 
find  them  actually  concerned  about  two 
matters  which  are  largely  unrelated  to 
the  provisions  of  title  XIV.  They  are  con- 
cerned, first,  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  San  Juan  project  has  been  operated. 
They  charge  that  water  flows  below  the 
statutorial  minimum  have  occurred  caus- 
ing damage  to  their  fisheries.  They  arie 
also  concerned  with  the  larger  questicm 
of  the  availability  of  water  in  the  San 
Juan  Basin  to  meet  all  anticipated  future 
demands.  Specifically,  they  look  ahead 
to  a  request  which  will  be  before  the  Con- 
gress next  year  to  allocate  some  28,500 
acre-feet  of  San  Juan  water  to  the  El 
Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  fearful  that  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  request  is  In- 
evitable and  that  the  result  will  be  a  fur- 
ther depletion  of  flows  through  their 
reservation.  While  I  sympathize  with 
these  concerns,  I  suggest  that  holding 
title  XI  In  abeyance  would  do  nothing  to 
resolve  either  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 


San  Juan  project  and  the  consequent 
depleted  river  flows.  Public  Law  87-483 
very  clearly  establishes  the  amount  of 
water  to  which  the  Jicarilla  and  other 
downstream  users  are  entitled  and  also 
provides  that  water  may  not  be  diverted 
into  the  San  Juan  project  until  sufQcient 
water  to  meet  these  demands  is  available. 
If  the  project  is  being  operated  In  viola- 
tion of  the  law  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Jicarilla  are  suffering,  corrective  action 
must  be  taken.  To  settle  the  point.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  entirely  appropriate  for 
the  Interior  Committee  to  request  a  re- 
port from  toe  Department  of  Interior  or 
from  GAO  regarding  toe  project's  opera- 
tion, and  I  urge  toe  committee  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  supply  of  water  in  the  San 
Juan  Basin  over  the  next  few  years, 
several  points  may  be  made.  First,  title 
XIV  envisions  no  new  taking  of  water. 
The  water  in  question  is  water  which 
has  been  allocated  since  1963  but  which 
is  presently  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
allocatees — toe  city  of  Albuquerque  and 
four  tributary  units  in  nortoem  New 
Mexico — and  which,  therefore,  is  tem- 
porarily the  property  of  toe  Secretary 
of  toe  Interior.  In  the  next  decade  as 
the  water  demands  of  Albuquerque  grow 
and  the  tributary  units  are  built,  owner- 
ship of  the  water  will  pass  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  allocatees.  No  otoer  water 
is  involved.  Second,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  Congress  will  approve  El 
Paso's  request. 

Other  interested  parties  have  raised 
additional  objections  characterized,  for 
the  most  part,  by  a  claim  toat  Winter's 
doctrine  rights  in  toe  San  Juan  Basin 
have  not  been  and  are  not  now  being 
recognized.  Whether  this  is  true  or  false 
is  not  for  the  Congress  to  decide,  how- 
ever, because  a  judicial  determination  of 
the  meaning  and  the  application  of  toe 
Winter's  doctrine  Is  now  being  made  as 
the  case  of  Aamodt  against  United  States 
works  its  way  through  the  Federal 
courts.  This  case  is  widely  viewed  as  a 
landmark  case  in  Western  water  law, 
and  it  is  expected  eventually  to  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  If  toe  law  is  one  day 
determined  to  require  changes  In  toe 
method  by  which  we  now  allocate  water, 
we  shall  abide  by  it,  but  until  that  hap- 
pens I  see  no  reason  to  hold  title  XI 
hostage. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  its  entirety,  we 
believe  that  what  the  Senate  faces  is  a 
larger  question  than  whether  or  not  to 
approve  the  water  transfer  contemplated 
by  title  XTV.  We  are  also  deciding  wheth- 
er every  water  project  in  toe  country 
which  is  clouded  by  a  Winter's  doctrine 
claim,  however  valid  or  Invalid,  vrtll  be 
suspended  imtil  a  final  determination 
of  toese  claims  can  be  made.  If  toe  com- 
mittee makes  tois  decision  in  the  title 
XI  case,  we  believe  it  could  apply  wlto 
equal  force  to  half  toe  otoer  projects  in 
H.R.  15736  and  to  many  other  projects 
under  construction  or  in  operation.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  this  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  following  three  items:  First, 
the  proposed  amendment ;  second,  a  copy 
of  the  Jicarilla  resolution;  and  third,  a 
response  to  toe  resolution  prepared  by 
Mr.  Steve  Reynolds,  toe  New  Mexico 
State  water  engineer. 
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There  being  no  objectlonj 

was  ordered  to  be  printed 

as  follows :  ' 

Amendment  No.  1 

On  page  36,  after  line  13,  ad( 
XIV  to  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  XIV 
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a  new  section 


ELEPHANT  BUTTE  BECBEATION  POC   .,  NEW  MEXICO 

Sec.  1401.  (a)   Pending  the  I  legotlatlon  of 
contracts  and  completion  of  cd  jstructlon  for 
furnishing  water  supplies  for  i  rlbutary  Irri- 
gation units  as  authorized  by  section  8  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  dated  June  13    1962  (Public 
Law  87-483:  76  Stat.  96),  and  |  lubject  to  the 
availability  of  stored  water  1|  i  Heron  Res- 
ervoir in  excess  of  one  hund  red  thousand 
acre-feet,   which   water   Is   not!   required   for 
existing  authorized  uses,  the  S*  cretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  permit  releases  from 
the  Heron  Reservoir  of  the  Sail  Juau-Chama 
project  to  provide  storage  an|  1  establish  a 
mlnlmiim  recreation  pool  In  EJ  iphant  Butte 
Reservoir.  Such  releases,  to  thq  extent  of  the 
available  supply,  shall  be  llmll  )d  to  provid- 
ing fifty  thousand  acre-feet  of  M  »ter  delivered 
to  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  annually,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  ten  yeani   from  estab- 
lishment of  the  recreation  po()l,  to  replace 
loss  by  evaporation   and   othet    causes.   Au- 
thorized releases,  as  provided  aj  ove,  are  sub- 
ject to  and  subordinated  to  a:^  f  obligations 
under  contracts  for  San  Juan-Q  lama  project 
water  now  or  hereafter  In  force  I  nd  for  filling 
and  maintaining  a  pool  In  Cocl  iltl  Reservoir 
under  the  Act  of  Congress  dat  id  March  26, 
1964  (Public  Law  88-293;  78  S«  it.  171).  The 
provisions  of  section  11(a)  of  tl^  >  Act  of  June 
13.  1962   (76  Stat.  96),  requirlij  ;  a  contract 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  tit  the  use  of 
any  water  of  the  San  Juan  Rlvi  r  are  hereby 
expressly  waived  with  respect  t>  the  use  of 
water  required  to  establish  an4  maintain  a 
permanent  pool  In  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothlri  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  dimlnis).  abridge  or 
impair    any    water   rights    of  J  he    Jlcarllla, 
Southern  Ute,  Navajo  and  Ute  I  [ountain  In- 
dians Releases,  as  authorized   ^  this  title, 
shall  be  discontinued  or  reducedlupon  a  find- 
ing by  a  court  of  competent  ]urt  idlctlon  that 
such  releases  are  detrimental  tq  such  Indian 
water  rights. 

(b)  The  releases  of  water  froij  \  Heron  Res- 
ervoir authorized  herein  shall  aot  be  per- 
mitted unless  and  until  the  Rio  { frande  Com- 
pact Commission  agrees  by  reso]  Ition  that — 

(1)  the  term  "usable  water"  iis  defined  in 
article  I  of  the  Rio  Qrande  Comp  )ict  shall  not 
include  San  Juan-Chama  projecijiwater  stored 
in  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir; 

(2)  in  the  determination  of  "kctual  spill" 
as  that  term  Is  defined  In  article  I  of  the  Rio 
Orande  Compact,  neither  the  sp  11  of  "credit 
water",  as  that  term  Is  defined  1|  i  article  I  of 
the  Rio  Orande  Compact,  shall  r)f>t  occur  un- 
til  all  San  Juan-Chama  project  fvater  stored 
In  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  sh^  1  have  been 
spilled;  and 

(3)  the  amount  of  evaporatloi)  loss  charge- 
able to  San  Juan-Chama  pi  >ject  water 
stored  in  Elephant  Butte  Reserloir  shall  be 
that  Increment  of  the  evaporatttn  loss  from 
the  storage  of  San  Juan-Chlma  project 
water;  the  evaporation  loss  from  the  reser- 
voir shall  be  taken  as  the  dlffermce  between 
the  gross  evaporation  from  th0  water  sur- 
face of  Elephant  Butte  ReserTUlr  and  the 
rainfall  on  the  same  surface. 

(c)  Fifty  per  centum  of  any  j  ncremental 
costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  the  im- 
plementation of  this  title  shall  I  \e  borne  by 
a  non-Federal  entity  pursuant  »  arrange- 
ments satisfactory   to  the  Becii  tary. 

S«c.  1402.  Nothing  contained  m  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  Increase  ^e  amount 
of  money  heretofore  authorized!  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  construction  of  toe  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  any  of  Its  |bnits,  or  of 
the  Rio  Grande  project. 


Sec.  1403.  Nothing  herein  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or  be 
in  confilct  with  the  provisions  of  the  Rio 
Orande  Compact, 

RESOLurroN 
Whereas,  Senate  Bill  119.  pending  In  Con- 
gress, will  authorize  the  storage  of  50,000 
acre  feet  of  supposedly  "surplus"  waters 
from  the  San  Juan-Chama  diversion  proj- 
ect, for  a  maximum  recreation  pool  in  Ele- 
phant Butte  Reservoir,  supplemented  by  up 
to  6,000  acre  feet  of  water  annually  for  ten 
years  to  replace  losses  by  evaporation;  and 
Whereas,  the  Jlcarllla  Apache  Tribe  has 
been  and  will  be  deprived  of  water  from  the 
Navajo  River,  which  water  rightfully  belongs 
to  the  Jlcarllla  Apache  Tribe,  other  Indian 
Tribes  and  prior  water  users  on  the  Navajo 
River  and  other  tributaries  of  the  San  Juan 
River;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  in  fact  no  "surplus" 
water  available  from  the  San  Juan  river  sys- 
tem, as  the  waters  of  the  San  Juan  and  Its 
tributaries  are  grossly  over  appropriated; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Initial  seizure  of  the  waters 
of  the  Navajo  River  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  the  San  Juan-Chama  diversion, 
without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  JlcarUla 
Apache  Tribe  and  other  Indian  Tribes  with 
reservations  on  the  San  Juan  and  its  tribu- 
taries has  resulted  in  disastrous  consequences 
to  this  Tribe  In  that  the  flow  In  the  Navajo 
River  through  the  JicarlUa  Apache  Reserva- 
tion has  been  reduced  over  %,  and  destroyed 
the  fishing  and  other  recreational  uses  of 
the  river,  to  which  this  Tribe  is  legally  en- 
titled; and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
neglected  and  failed  to  maintain  the  mini- 
mum monthly  flow  In  the  Navajo  of  water 
from  the  San  Juan-Chama  Bypass  required 
by  Public  Law  87-483  and  has  permitted  silt 
deposits  to  be  flushed  through  the  diversion 
gates  and  the  combination  of  low  flows, 
high  temperatures,  and  dumping  of  silt  into 
the  Navajo  and  Blanco  Rivers,  has  substan- 
tially destroyed  the  former  excellent  trout 
fishing  on  these  streams  to  the  great  eco- 
nomic loss  of  the  Jlcarllla  Apache  Tribe; 
and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  Navajo  River 
water,  although  belonging  legally  to  this 
Tribe  and  other  San  Juan  River  users  by 
prior  right  under  the  Winter's  doctrine,  Is 
being  declared  "surplus"  and  will  be  wasted 
by  delivery  over  400  mUes  over  the  Contin- 
ental Divide,  into  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir; 
and 

Whereas,  the  beneficial  effect  on  Elephant 
Butte  will  be  negligible  (50,000  acre  feet 
into  a  2,100,000  acre  foot  storage  reservoir) , 
if  there  be  any  effect  at  all:  and 

Whereas,  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  San 
Juan  River  system  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  object  to  the  San  Juan  diversion,  or  the 
proposed  bUl,  Senate  1119.  and  said  Tribes 
have  been  and  will  be  damaged  Irreparably 
by  the  illegal  actions  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Reclamation;  and 

Whereas,  the  Jlcarllla  Apache  Tribe  de- 
pends on  the  Navajo  River  for  Its  survival 
as  an  Independent  community  and  is  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  its  waters  which  have 
already  been  over-appropriated  to  others, 
without  regard  for  the  Tribe's  legal  right 
to  such  waters  for  the  domestic  and  indus- 
trial uses,  irrigation,  fishing,  and  future 
needs, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  the 
Tribal  CouncU  of  the  JicarlUa  Apache  Tribe 
expresses  its  objection  to  Senate  BUI  1119 
and  any  other  legislation  or  action  by  any 
government  agency  to  utUlze  so-called  "sur- 
plus" water  from  the  San  Juan  diversion, 
without  consideration  of  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  JicariUa  Apache  Tribe  and  other 
Indian  tribes  on  the  San  Juan  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 


Be  It  further  resolved:  That  the  Tribal 
CouncU  state  its  opposition  to  any  other 
projects  for  use  of  apprc^riated  or  luap- 
proprlated  water  from  the  San  Juan  or  Its 
tributaries,  such  as  for  cocH  gaslflcatloit 
plants.  untU  the  water  rights  of  the  Tribe 
and  other  tribes  on  the  San  Juan  system 
are  recognized  and  adjudicated  and  sufficient 
fiow  is  restored  to  the  Navajo  River  to  main- 
tain  its  fish  and  aquatic  life  and  ensure 
preservation  of  the  Tribe's  future  needs  for 
water. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  President 
of  the  Tribal  CouncU  be  and  he  hereby  ii 
directed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources.  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  US.  Senate,  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  other 
Interested  tribes  and  members  of  Oongreas, 
and  Senators  from  New  Mexico. 

Santa  Fe.  N.  Mkx.. 

July  19. 1974. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota, 
VS.    Senate,    New    Senate    Office    Buttdina 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dka«  Senator:  In  response  to  your  request, 
I  am  pleased  to  offer  the  following  comments 
on  Senator  Abourezlc's  June  24,   1974  letter 
to  Senator  Frank  Church,  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power  Resources 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular  AlTairs.   I    am    deeply   concerned   that 
Senator  Abourezk  apparently  has  been  fur- 
nished   information    concerning    water   re- 
sources of  great  importance  to  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  that  is  not  completely  accurate 
and  reliable.  I  hope  that  the  following  com- 
ments wiU  be  useful  to  you  in  discussions 
with  Senator  Abourezk  and  Senator  Church. 
At  the  outset.  It  is  Important  to  note  that 
S.  1119  would  authorize  the  use  of  San  Juan- 
Chama    Transmountaln    Diversion    Project 
water  for  the  purpose  of  a  minimum  recrea- 
tion pool  at  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  ten  years  from  the 
establishment  of  the  recreation  pool.  Fur- 
thermore, this  use  of  San  Juan-Chama  Proj- 
ect water  would  be,  by  the  terms  of  the  bUl 
subject  to  the  availability  of  stored  water  In 
Heron  Reservoir  (the  storage  unit  of  the  San 
Juan-Chama  Project)    in  excess  of  100,000 
acre-feet,   which  water  is  not  required  for 
existing  authorized  uses.  The  bUl  would  not 
authorize  any  diversions  from  the  San  Juan 
River  system  In  excess  of  those  authorized  by 
Public  Law  87-483  (Section  8)   in  1962.  It  is 
also  important  to  note  that  Section  8(f)  of 
that  act  required  specific  minimum  fiows  for 
the  preservation  of  fish  and  aquatic  life  in 
Navajo  River   and   Blanco  River  below  the 
points  of  diversion  for  the  San  Juan-Chama 
Project.  Thus  there  U  no  foundation  for  con- 
cern that  enactment  of  S.  1119  might  result 
in  damage  to  the  Jicarilla,  Southern  Ute  or 
Navajo  Reservations. 

The  avaUabillty  of  San  Juan-Chama  Proj- 
ect water  for  a  recreation  pool  at  Elephant 
Butte  Reservoir,  a  purpose  not  authorized  by 
Public  Law  87-483  in  1962.  arises  out  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  City  of  Albuquerque 
does  not  yet  need  the  full  amount  of  water 
for  which  the  City  has  contracted  and  the 
circumsUnce  that  the  four  tributary  irriga- 
tion tmlts  authorized  In  1962  are  not  yet, 
and  wlU  not  be  for  several  years,  in  operation. 
Ova  studies  Indicate  that  the  authorization 
to  create  and  maintain  a  recreation  pool  at 
Elephant  Butte  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
would  result  in  diversion  from  the  San  Juan 
system  of  about  100.000  acre-feet  more  in  the 
ten -year  period  than  woiUd  otherwise  be 
made,  but  this  diversion  wlU  be  made  within 
the  limits  set  in  the  1962  authorization  and 
without  damage  to  the  reservations  men« 
tloned  above. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Senator  Abourezk's 
letter  expresses  concern  over  "severe  com- 
petition at  the  present  moment  to  supply 
San  Juan  River  water  for  the  Navajo  Irriga- 
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tlon  Project."  The  110,630  acre  Navajo 
Indian  Irrigation  Project  was  authorized  by 
the  same  legislation  that  authorized  the 
San  Juan-Chama  Project  in  1062.  Under 
current  Bureau  of  Reclamation  schedules, 
water  wiU  be  applied  to  the  first  10,000  acres 
of  the  Navajo  Project  in  1976  and  the  acreage 
under  irrigation  wUl  be  increased  about 
10.000  acres  each  subsequent  year  through 
the  year  1986  when  the  fuU  project  wlU  be 
Irrigated.  Thus  there  is  no  competition  for 
water  for  the  Navajo  Project  at  this  time 
and  the  authorization  of  S.  1119  wiU  have 
expired  before  the  project  is  completed.  Fur- 
thermore, our  water  supply  studies  show 
that,  due  to  the  storage  capabUlty  of  Navajo 
Reservoir,  there  wUl  not  be  shortages  for 
the  Navajo  Project  when  it  is  in  full  opera- 
tion, even  with  a  recurrence  of  the  most 
severe  drouth  conditions  of  record. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Senator 
Abourezk's  letter  expresses  concern  that  the 
importation  of  San  Juan  River  water  into 
the  Rio  Orande  wUl  have  a  damaging  effect 
on  the  rights  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  for  the 
reason  that  "...  the  use  of  the  Rio  Orande 
as  a  'big  ditch'  to  deliver  water  seized  from 
the  San  Juan  River  Indians  wlU  forever 
limit  them  to  use  their  present  very  meager 
uses  to  the  Rio  Grande  River."  I  am  not  able 
to  understand  how  the  importation  of  San 
Juan  River  water  to  the  Rio  Orande  system 
can  in  any  way  affect  the  Pueblo  Indians' 
rights  to  the  use  of  Rio  Orande  system 
water;  procedures  for  measuring  and  ac- 
counting the  two  kinds  of  water  in  the  Rio 
Grande  system  have  been  very  carefuUy 
designed.  In  fact,  the  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara, 
Nambe,  Pojoaque  and  San  Ildefonso  Pueblos 
all  will  be  beneficiaries  of  the  authorized 
tributary  units.  The  Taos  Pueblo  might  also 
benefit  from  the  Imported  water  but  it 
appears  at  this  time  that  that  Pueblo  does 
not  wish  to  participate. 

The  third  paragraph  of  Senator  Abourezk's 
letter  expresses  concern  about  shortage  of 
water  in  the  San  Juan  River  for  industrial 
purposes  including  high  BTU  gasification 
and  electrical  generation.  Our  water  supply 
studies  show  that  there  Is  available  for  use 
in  New  Mexico,  within  our  compact  entitle- 
ments, sufficient  water  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  for  all  existing  and  authorized 
projects.  Including  the  Navajo  Indian  Irri- 
gation Project,  100,000  acre-feet  for  deple- 
tion under  municipal  and  industrial  con- 
tracts. There  are  no  plans  for  uses  in  excess 
of  our  compact  entitlement  under  conser- 
vative estimates  of  river  flow.  These 
municipal  and  Industrial  contracts  will  be 
served  from  Navajo  Reservoir,  as  wUl  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project,  and  would 
suffer  no  shortages  even  under  recurrence  of 
the  most  severe  drouth  condltioiis  of  record. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  Senator 
Abourezk's  letter  suggests  that  'jy  conserv- 
ing and  retaining  the  waters  of  the  San 
Juan  River  (i.e.  by  not  enacting  S.  1119)  it 
would  be  possible  to  forestall  "plans  to  raid" 
water  suppUes  of  the  state  of  Idaho  and 
other  Columbia  River  basin  states.  It  is 
Important  to  note  that  the  authorization  of 
S.  1119  would  expire  before  all  of  the  other 
authorized  projects  for  the  use  of  New 
Mexico's  waters  have  been  put  in  operation 
and.  further,  that  full  implementation  of 
all  authorized  and  planned  uses  of  New 
Mexico's  water  would  require  no  augmenta- 
tion from  the  Columbia  River,  any  of  its 
tributaries  or  any  other  source. 

The  fifth  paragraph  of  Senator  Abourezk's 
letter  expresses  concern  that  ".  .  .  the  ter- 
rible shortage  of  the  Colorado  River  that 
e:c!sts  today."  There  has  been,  of  course, 
much  discussion  about  the  shortage  of 
water  supply  in  the  Colorado  River  but  that 
shortage  does  not  exist  today.  Hydrologlc 
studies  and  projections  of  population  and 
economic  activity  make  it  apparent  that  the 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River  Is  not  sufficient  to 


supply  the  full  amounts  to  which  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  states  are  entitled  under 
the  Colorado  River  compacts  and  the  decree 
in  Arizona  v.  California  or  the  amount  that 
will  ultimately  be  required  In  the  Basin, 
However,  in  the  middle  of  June  Lake  Powell 
was  over  80%  full  and  Lake  Mestd  was  over 
70%  full  and  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
both  reservoirs  wUl  continue  to  gain  untU 
the  Central  Arizona  Project  and  the  Upper 
Basin  projects  authorized  by  Public  Law 
90-537  In  1968  are  put  In  operation.  This 
time  Is  still  many  years  away;  current 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  schedules  indicate 
that  the  Central  Arizona  Project  will  not  go 
into  operation  untU  1985.  The  authorization 
of  S.  1119  will  have  expired  before  that  time. 
Please  let  me  know  if  some  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  wotUd  be  helpful. 
Sincerely. 

S.  E.  Retnolds. 
State  Engineer. 


EMERGENCY  HOME  PURCHASE  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP   1974— S.  3979 

AMENDMXKT  NO.  1S6S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brooke)  submit^d  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  3979)  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  reasonably  priced  mortgage 
credit  for  home  purchases. 

amendments  NOS.  19S9  AND  1B70 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No.  1968,  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (S.  3979) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1971 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVrrS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  1968,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (S.  3979) ,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment  NO.  1925 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tatt,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1925,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  2022, 
a  bill  to  provide  increased  employment 
opportunity  by  executive  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  for  persons  unable  to 
work  standard  working  hours,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1926 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  wtts  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1926. 
proposed  to  the  bill  (S.  4016)  to  protect 
and  preserve  tape  recordings  of  conversa- 
tions involving  former  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  and  made  during  his  tenure 
as  President,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  NATIONAL  EMERGENCIES  ACT 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion passed  yesterday,  the  National 
Emergencies  Act,  is,  In  my  Judgment,  a 


landmark  bill.  I  commend  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Emergencies  for  bringing  this 
legislation  before  the  Senate. 

In  times  of  great  national  stress,  when 
particularly  rapid  and  effective  major 
action  is  likely  to  be  demanded  of  gov- 
ernments, it  is  extremely  tempting  to 
allow  the  delicate  balance  between 
liberty  and  authority  to  ]ae  tipped  in  the 
direction  of  authority.  The  continuation 
to  the  present  time  of  four  national 
emergencies  from  £is  early  as  1933  and 
the  existence  of  over  470  provisions  of 
Federal  law  which  delegate  extraordi- 
nary authority  in  time  of  nationtd  emer- 
gency to  the  executive  should  indicate 
that  this  is  a  problem  not  to  be  taken 
Ughtly. 

While  America's  experience  with  emer- 
gency powers  has  been  relatively  pain- 
less thus  far,  the  experience  of  Germany 
after  the  First  World  War  should  give  us 
all  pause.  The  Weimar  Constitution  gave 
the  President  of  the  German  Republic, 
without  concurrence  of  the  Reichstag, 
the  power  temporarily  to  suspend  any  or 
all  Individual  rights  if  public  safety  and 
order  were  seriously  disturbed  or  en- 
dangered. This  convenience  was  so 
tempting  to  every  government,  whatever 
its  shade  of  opinion,  that  in  13  years 
suspension  of  rights  was  invoked  on  more 
than  250  occasions.  Finally,  Adolf 
Hitler  persuaded  President  Von  Hlnden- 
burg  to  suspend  all  such  rights,  and  they 
were  never  restored. 

While  I  am  attempting  to  draw  no 
comparisons  between  that  situation  and 
the  present  state  of  American  emergency 
powers  laws,  this  legislation  does  remedy 
important  defects  which  provide  too 
much  leeway  for  the  executive  branch 
upon  its  declaration  that  a  national 
emergency  exists.  At  the  same  time,  by 
allowing  the  President  to  declare  a  na- 
tional emergency  when  truly  necessary 
and  by  allowing  certain  emergency 
powers  to  continue  with  the  requirement 
that  they  be  reviewed  at  least  every  6 
months  by  Congress,  this  leglslatlcm  re- 
tains enough  flexibility  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  deal  adequately  with  emer- 
gency situations. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
complement  to  the  limitation  on  Execu- 
tive powers  in  this  bill  is  a  clear  respon- 
sibility upon  the  Congress  to  act  with 
wisdom  and  expedition  in  times  of  na- 
tional emergency.  Future  Congresses  can 
guard  our  liberties  during  such  periods 
more  effectively  with  that  type  of  action 
than  with  any  legislation  which  simply 
limits  the  powers  of  the  executive  branch. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  administration  presented  its  much 
hersJded  economic  program.  I  support 
mtmy  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration; however,  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  way  in  which  additional  rev- 
enues will  be  raised  to  pay  for  this  new 
economic  program.  Tlie  proposed  tax 
program  will  mean  that  business  profits 
will  increase,  middle-income  groups  will 
pay  more  taxes,  consumers  will  pay 
higher  prices  and  the  poor  will  continue 
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to  bear  a  disproportionate  sdare  of  the 
cruel  tax  of  Inflation. 

It  Is  dlfBcult  to  Justify  a  si|  rcharge  on 
middle-Income  Americans  wft  sn  oil  com- 
panies remain  above  the  tax  a  rstem  The 
immediate  elimination  of  thfi  oil-deple- 
tion allowance  would  raise  the  same 
number  of  dollars — 2  billion—  as  th.  tax 
surcharge.  I  believe  that  the  Immediate 
termination  of  this  prefer  ntlal  tax 
treatment  of  the  oil  companie  is  a  much 
more  equitable  solution  to  tie  revenue 
problem.  The  House  Ways  aid  Means 
tax  reform  bill  as  now  wrlttii  Includes 
a  phaseout  of  the  oil-depleion  allow- 
ance. Under  this  program  onlf  $400  mil- 
lion of  revenue  will  be  ralsfd  In  1975, 
and  oil  companies  will  retalnBl.6  billion 
of  tax  preferences.  If  the  depl  tlon  allow- 
ance were  terminated  lmme<  ately,  this 
$1.6  billion  would  oe  added  )  revenues 
and  nearly  eliminate  the  ne  d  for  a  $2 
billion  tax  surcharge  on  Indlv  duals. 

Another  feature  of  Presii  ent  Ford's 
tax  program  Is  a  surcharge  (  n  corpora- 
tions. However,  without  so  ne  control 
on  prices,  raising  revenue  b  '  imposing 
a  tax  surcharge  on  corporati(  is  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  tax  on  the  consumer. 
Corporations  will  simply  pass  the  surtax 
on  to  the  consumer  by  way  of  higher 
prices,  but  will  be  very  reluct  nt  to  pass 
the  benefits  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
on  to  the  consumer  in  the  for  i  of  lower 
prices.  These  benefits  will  moi  :  likely  go 
to  the  stockholder  rather  tha  .  consiun- 
ers. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  omissions 
of  their  program  was  the  la  ik  of  any 
tax  relief  for  the  poor.  Last  -^  »ek  news- 
paper headlines  announced  th  it  tax  re- 
lief for  the  poor  was  "being  gii  »n  serious 
consideration  by  the  adminlstr  tlon"  and 
such  tax  relief  was  a  commor  theme  at 
the  Economic  Summit  Confer  nee.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  administration  hi  s  not  pro- 
posed any  direct  tax  relief  for  lower 
income  groups  other  than  sup]  ort  of  the 
tax  reform  bill  now  pending  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Presi  ent  Ford 
noted  that  this  bill  provides  bout  $1.6 
billion  of  tax  relief  for  indivii  uals  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $15,000  The  low 
and  middle  income  taxpayer  i  will  lose 
their  enthusiasm  for  this  relief  when  they 
take  a  closer  look  at  this  late  it  exercise 
in  "tax  reform." 

The  average  tax  savings  would  be 
worth  less  than  the  cost  of  a  new  dress. 
a  new  suit,  or  2  weeks  grocfries  for  a 
family  of  four. 

What  the  committee  proposes  Is  to 
raise  the  standard  deduction  •  o  $2,500  or 
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the  option  of  substituting  a  $250  tax 
credit  for  each  $750  personal  exemption, 
and  raising  low  Income  allowance  from 
$1,300  to  $1,800  while  increasing  the 
standard  deduction  ceihng  from  $2,000 
to  $2,500  and  the  rate  from  15  to  20  per- 
cent. These  are  meaningful  ways  of  pro- 
viding tax  relief  for  the  lower  income 
groups. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
economic  program  offers  no  tax  relief 
for  the  working  poor  or  the  elderly  on 
fixed  Incomes.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  insure  that  the  lower  Income  groups 
will  not  be  required  to  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  double-digit  Inflation. 
Significant  tax  relief  for  the  lower  in- 
come groups  must  be  part  of  any  equita- 
ble economic  program  to  fight  inflation. 


17  percent  of  adjusted  groa  income — 
from  the  present  $2,000  or  li  percent — 
and  the  low  income  allowans  to  $1,400 
for  single,  and  $1,500  for  mirried  tax- 
payers, instead  of  the  preseni  $1,300  re- 
gardless of  marital  status.     J 

These  tax  breaks  are  not  i  leaningful. 
Under  the  tax  reform  bill,  j  family  of 
four  which  does  not  itemize  deductions 
would  save  $34  on  an  income  of  $8,000, 
$38  on  an  Income  of  $10,00(  This  will 
not  please  those  who  though  ;  that  $1.6 
billion  sounded  like  slgnifican  tax  relief. 

I  have  suggested  in  the  pa  t  that  tax 
relief  for  the  poor  can  mos  easily  be 
accomplished  by  revisions  of  he  regres- 
sive social  security  tax  systen    providing 


EXPLOITATION  OF  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad 
fact  of  American  life  that  millions  of 
our  elderly  citizens  find  the  so-called 
"golden  years"  of  retirement  a  cruel 
hoax. 

After  years  of  contributing  to  society 
and  looking  forward  t6  a  rewarding  and 
peaceful  period  of  their  lives,  they  often 
experience  cruelty,  exploitation  and  in- 
difference. 

Because  of  insufficient  income  and  in- 
adequate Government  programs,  they 
often  are  unable  to  afford  decent  hous- 
ing, quality  health  care  and  nutritious 
food.  This  condition  does  not  afflict  the 
poor  alone.  Many  middle-class  citizens 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  financial  de- 
mands of  living  on  reduced  income  In 
retirement  years. 

The  worst  condition  for  many  of  our 
elderly  citizens  is  blatant  cruelty  and  ex- 
ploitation that  often  occurs.  A  colimin 
by  Jack  Anderson  in  the  August  18  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  is  a  dra- 
matic statement  on  how  millions  of  the 
elderly  are  victimized  in  their  attempt  to 
obtain  health  care  and  housing.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  uncovering  these  abuses 
goes  to  Senator  Frank  Moss,  with  whom 
I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

America's  "Gehiatric  Ghettos" 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

In  a  land  enamored  with  youth,  to  be  old 
and  sick  Is  to  be  a  nuisance.  Society  shunts 
Its  undesirable  elderly  Into  corners,  to  await 
death  alone  and  uncared  for. 

America  simply  does  not  seem  to  care.  And 
now  there  la  a  grim  new  phenomenon:  The 
old  are  beginning  to  drift  out  of  the  corners 
and  crowd  Into  sordid  "geriatric  ghettos." 

Flophouse  hotels  and  old  apartment  build- 
ings have  been  jerry-built  Into  unlicensed 
bedlams  for  the  old.  Their  operators  are  the 
founders  of  a  seedy  and  highly  profitable  new 
American  Industry  called  "proprietary  board- 
ing homes." 

Much  of  their  pathetic  tenancy  comes  di- 
rect from  state  and  county  mental  hospitals 
which  dump  the  elderly  for  fiscal  and  "hu- 
manitarian" reasons. 

The  Institutional  arguments,  reasonable  at 
flnt  look,  are  that  "competent"  oldsters  can 


be  "returned  to  the  commtinlty"  for  rehabU. 
Itatlon.  Unfortunately,  many  are  not  com- 
petent and,  instead  of  finding  new  Uvea 
they  are  often  exploited. 

In  New  Mexico,  for  example.  Investigators 
for  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
discovered  that  a  chicken  coop  was  being 
used  as  a  home  for  the  elderly.  They  found 
"poor  food;  negligence  leading  to  death  or 
Injury;  deliberate  physical  pimlahment  in- 
flicted by  operators  on  their  residents." 

One  confidential  committee  document  tells 
of  a  geriatric  entrepreneur  "allowing  patients 
to  sit  m  their  urine,  binding  them  to  toUet 
seats  and  not  cutting  toenaUs  to  the  point 
they  curl  up  under  the  feet  making  walklne 
impossible."  * 

Often,  the  elderly  are  fleeced  of  what  little 
money  they  may  have. 

"Residents  receive  $200  In  Social  Security 
and  never  see  It  again  after  endorsing  these 
checks,"  says  a  memo  from  the  committee's 
flies.  "Sometimes,  they  never  see  the  checks 
at  all — the  endorsement  Is  an  'X'  on  the 
back  of  the  check,  signed  by  the  operator 
himself." 

Working  under  Sen.  Prank  Moss  (D-Utah), 
committee  Investigators  also  found  owners 
"cutting  back  on  food,  light,  water  and  heat 
to  save  money.  One  state  official  told  of  a 
home's  policy  to  make  all  patients  use  the 
toUet  before  it  could  be  flushed  In  the  morn- 
Ing,  ostensibly  to  save  water." 

Crime  Is  the  constant  companion  of  the 
elderly  In  the  "geriatric  ghettos."  Like  buz- 
zards, the  fast  buck  artists,  thieves  and  mug- 
gers hover  over  the  oldsters. 

Sometimes,  the  crimes  are  committed  by 
the  elderly  cm-  insane  themselves  who  inhabit 
the  new  slums.  In  CalUornla  at  least  72 
murders,  suicides  and  "unfortunate  acci- 
dents" have  been  attributed  to  persons- 
many  of  them  elderly — discharged  from  state 
mental  Institutions. 

The  senior  slums  also  cause  problems  for 
city  managers  and  neighborhood  residents. 
In  Chicago,  one  area  was  Inundated  with 
nearly  13.000  discharged  mental  patients. 

WhUe  Moss,  backed  up  by  Sens.  Prank 
Church  (D-Idaho)  and  Charles  Percy  (R- 
ni.),  plus  some  Health,  Education  and  Vl^el- 
fare  officials,  are  attacking  this  new  horror, 
the  old  scourges  of  corrupt  nursing  homes 
remain. 

When  we  have  written  of  nursing  home 
abuses  in  the  past,  we  have  been  flooded 
with  complaints  from  licensed  homes  for  the 
aging.  We  sent  undercover  Investigators  to 
several  of  them  and  often  found  love  and 
concern  for  the  old. 

Sadly,  the  tender  loving  care  seems  to  be 
roughly  proportionate  to  the  cost  of  resi- 
dency. Our  updated  findings  on  the  con- 
tinuing abuses  in  many  licensed  niu«lng 
homes  agree  with  those  of  congressional  In- 
vestigators. 

One  Chicago  home  administrator  admitted 
that  he  made  a  profit  of  $185,000  a  year  whUe 
only  spending  64  cents  a  day  per  person  for 
food.  Even  the  Chicago  jails  spent  64  cents  a 
day  to  feed  Inmates. 

One  Investigator  posed  as  a  skid  row  bum 
in  a  flop  house  to  check  the  rumor  that  the 
hotel  was  a  contact  point  where  drunks 
would  be  hired  as  nursing  home  orderlies.  He 
was  offered  room  and  board  and  $40  If  he 
would  work  a  month.  A  second  sleuth  took 
a  Janitor's  Job  and,  within  minutes,  was  pro- 
moted to  nurse  and  handed  the  keys  to  the 
narcotics  cabinet. 

Another  concern  that  tarnishes  the  golden 
years  Is  the  sorrowful  lack  of  health  care. 
Here,  Inflation  has  forced  many  would-be 
well-to-do  senior  citizens  to  accept  sub- 
standard services.  A  confidential  report  of 
Church's  committee  states  fiatly  that  "mll- 
ll£ns  (of  the  elderly)  are  suffering  and  often 
dying  because  they  cannot  afford  adequate 
medical  care." 
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Either  the  elderly  are  not  covered  by  fed- 
eral, state  or  private  medical  programs,  or  the 
programs  simply  do  not  cover  the  costs. 
Minnesota,  with  one  of  the  better  health 
records  In  the  land,  Illustrates  how  bad  even 
the  best  can  be. 

One  clinic  there  opened  Its  doors  to  the 
low-income  oldsters  and  offered  to  accept 
Medicare  as  payment  In  full  for  medical 
services;  usually.  Medicare  only  pays  about  40 
per  cent  of  an  elderly  person's  total  medical 
bills.  According  to  a  committee  staff  memo, 
"the  response  was  overwhelming.  In  three 
months  over  7,000  people  registered  for  the 
services  of  the  clinic.  Patients  Included 
former  school  teachers,  lawyers,  physicians. 
Insurance  company  presidents,  all  of  whom 
had  exhausted  their  resources  and  who  had 
neglected  seeking  the  care  they  needed  be- 
cause of  the  expense." 

We  have  come  across  some  amazing  cases 
of  health  care  disasters.  A  man  at  one  clinic 
had  not  seen  a  doctor  since  his  World  War  I 
physical.  A  woman  bad  gangrene  in  both 
feet.  A  man  was  blacking  out  because  he 
could  not  afford  to  buy  new  batteries  for  his 
pacemaker. 

These  stories  of  the  new  "geriatric 
ghettos,"  the  old  nursing  homes  and  the  con- 
tinuing health  oare  scandal  reflect  only  a 
few  of  the  bitter  realities  of  being  old. 

The  best  estimate  is  that  six  nilUlon  old 
people  live  in  poverty;  without  adequate 
food,  gouged  by  high-cost  prescription  drugs. 
Ill-sheltered  and  unloved. 

As  one  Senate  Investigator  poignantly  told 
my  associate  Jack  Cloherty,  -ynnea.  you  watali 
men  and  women — once  lawyers  and  middle- 
class  housewives — standing  there  In  line  for 
a  doctor,  and  know  It  may  one  day  be  you  or 
your  wife,  that's  when  being  old  gets  to  you." 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  DISABLED 
INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  two 
articles  of  Importance  to  persons  with 
disabilities  throughout  the  country  ap- 
peared on  Monday,  September  30  In  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  first  article  reports  on  new  proce- 
dures of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Civil  Service  whereby  persons  with  dis- 
abilities who  either  need  assistance  or 
additional  time  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  disability  will  receive  such  assist- 
ance when  taking  civil  service  tests.  I  be- 
lieve the  State  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  initiating  this  program,  as  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Inability  to  write  or  read 
because  of  a  disability  should  not  pre- 
clude an  individual  from  applying  for  a 
job  for  which  he  may  be  qualified.  Fig- 
ures from  the  1970  Census  Indicate  that 
at  least  42  percent  of  the  disabled  com- 
munity are  unemployed  and  52  percent 
of  those  Individuals  who  are  employed 
are  earning  less  than  $2,000  a  year.  Pro- 
cedures of  this  kind,  which  afford  per- 
sons with  disabilities  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  seek  employment  and  qualify  for 
public  service,  are  one  step  toward 
changing  these  shocking  statistics. 

In  this  same  vein,  the  Appellate  Divi- 
sion of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  should  be  commended  for  waiving 
the  bar  requirements  for  Mr.  Curtis 
Brewer,  a  yoimg  man  who  became  a  se- 
verely disabled  quadriplegic  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  viral  infection  In  his  spine  some 
19  years  ago.  Mr.  Brewer's  academic  cre- 
dentials Indicate  that  he  is  well  quallfled 
to  serve  as  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Brewer  says 
that  he  Is  going  to  practice  law  from  his 


van.  He  wishes  to  serve  the  needs  of  per- 
sons with  disabilities  through  the  law. 

These  two  articles  demonstrate  in- 
creasing sensitivity  to  the  particular 
needs  of  disabled  individuals  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  a  truly  equal  oppor- 
tunity through  variations  In  require- 
ments. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  other  States  to  take 
similar  steps.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jekset  Tests  Designed  To  Assist 
Handicapped 

Tbenton,  Sept.  29. — Handicapped  or  dis- 
abled persons  hoping  to  take  Civil  Service 
tests  will  receive  special  help  under  new 
plans  set  in  motion  by  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  ClvU  Service. 

WUllam  Druz,  the  department's  chief  exam- 
iner and  secretary,  said  yesterday  a  candidate 
who  had  a  visual  impairment  or  any  serious 
physical  defect  would  be  listed  on  a  card  in 
the  department's  records.  When  notifications 
for  examinations  are  maUed,  personnel  in  the 
examining  unit  wiU  be  warned  In  advance 
that  they  wiU  be  bandUng  a  special  case,  and 
arrangements  will  be  made. 

On  the  day  of  test.  If  the  candidate  cannot 
read  the  test  booklet  or  mark  his  answer 
sheet,  he  will  be  given  60  per  cent  more  time 
and  a  reader  or  marker  wlU  be  assigned.  A 
ground-floor  test  room  wiU  be  assigned  If 
the  candidate  cannot  walk  long  distances  or 
climb  stairs. 

QvADUPLXGic  To  Be  AoiaiTKD  to  Bar  With- 
oxrr  Taking  Examination 

A  48-year-old  quadriplegic  who  has  never 
taken  the  state  bar  examination  will  become 
eligible  this  week  to  practice  law  In  New 
York. 

Curtis  Brewer,  who  says  he  plans  to  use  bis 
"wheel  chair  as  a  weapon"  in  the  courtroom, 
had  argued  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  take  the  examination,  and  last  Jiily  the 
State  Court  of  Appeals  granted  him  an 
exemption. 

Mr.  Brewer  will  appear  before  the  char- 
acter and  fitness  committee  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  tomor- 
row. He  is  expected  to  be  sworn  in  as  a  law- 
yer in  a  special  ceremony  before  the  court  on 
Wednesday. 

Lawyers  who  have  practiced  In  other  states 
or  who  have  served  in  the  armed  forces  are, 
under  certain  circumstances,  admitted  to  the 
state  bar  without  taking  the  examination. 
But  it  is  higlily  unusual  for  the  examination 
to  be  waived  for  someone  directly  out  of  law 
school. 

Mr.  Brewer,  who  was  paralyzed  19  years 
ago  by  a  viral  infection  in  his  spine,  was 
graduated  from  Brooklyn  Law  School  last 
June  with  a  3.6  average  out  of  4. 

"Physically,  going  to  school  was  therapeu- 
tic but  exhausting,"  he  said  the  other  day  at 
his  apartment  on  nrst  Avenue  and  Fo\irth 
Street. 

WIFE   TT7ED    NOTES 

Mr.  Brewer's  dally  routine  during  his  four 
years  of  law  school  began  at  6  A.M.  when  he 
would  awake  to  prepare  iar  school.  He  had 
to  be  carried  from  his  bed,  washed,  groomed, 
shaved,  dressed  and  fed  before  being  hoisted 
Into  hla  Chevrolet  sports  van  for  the  trip 
to  Brooklyn. 

An  attendant  would  then  drive  blm  to 
school  and  set  him  up  in  the  lecture  haU 
with  the  bocdcs,  papers  and  notes  he  woiild 
need.  A  rubber-tipped  stick  would  be  placed 
In  his  mouth,  ^nlilch  he  would  use  to  turn 
the  pages  of  his  boolsi. 


After  he  was  driven  home,  his  wife,  Bettie, 
would  Xypt  up  his  mental  notes  on  the  day's 
lecture  and  prepare  the  study  material  he 
would  need  for  the  next  day. 

In  documents  submitted  to  the  coiut  sup- 
porting Mr.  Brewer's  request  for  a  waiver  of 
the  examination,  his  former  professors, 
friends  and  associates  referred  to  bis  ac- 
complishments in  such  terms  as  "extraordi- 
nary," "courageous,"  and  even  "supernat- 
ural." But  Mr.  Brewer  doesn't  see  it  that  way. 

"What  I've  done  Is  really  no  big  deal," 
said  Mr.  Brewer.  "All  that  I've  done  Is  coped 
with  my  situation,  just  like  everybody  else 
has  to  cope  with  theirs." 

But  for  Mr.  Brewer,  who  Is  black,  part  of 
coping  with  bis  situation  is  using  his  dis- 
ability to  its  fullest  advantage 

"You  should  see  the  effect  I  have  when 
I'm  wheeled  into  a  courtroom."  he  said  with 
the  kind  of  pride  that  an  artist  has  in  speak- 
ing of  his  art.  "I'm  not  afraid  to  use  my 
wheel  chair  or  my  color  to  cut  through  red 
tape." 

Mr.  Brewer  plans  to  specialize  in  legal 
services  for  the  handicapped.  With  the  help 
of  the  Herman  Miller  Research  Corporation, 
a  Michigan-based  office  designer,  Mr.  Brewer 
Is  currently  redesigning  the  van  that  he  has 
used  to  get  to  school  and  is  converting  it  into 
a  mobile  law  office. 

He  hopes  to  use  the  van,  which  already  has 
an  elevator  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  those 
confined  to  wheel  chairs,  to  bring  his  services 
to  those  who  are  unable  to  get  about  on  their 
own. 

Despite  Mr.  Brewer's  handicap,  he  Is  able  to 
perform  many  tasks  with  the  aid  of  a  smaU 
device  that  hangs  a  few  inches  from  his 
mouth.  By  touching  the  different  parts  of  the 
device  with  his  tongue,  he  can  move  his 
wheel  chair,  turn  on  the  lights  in  his  room, 
change  the  temperature  on  the  air  condi- 
tioner, lock  or  unlock  the  front  door  or 
shift  on  his  tai>e  recorder. 

Mr.  Brewer  lives  with  his  wife,  whom  he 
met  before  he  was  disabled  but  whom  he 
mtuTled  afterward,  and  their  16-year-old  son, 
Scott. 

Before  he  was  paralyzed  in  1965.  Mr. 
Brewer  said  that  he  held  "about  60  different 
jobs,"  ranging  from  a  newspaper  deliverer  to 
a  private  investigator,  and  was  "trying  to 
settle  down"  when  he  was  stricken  by  trans- 
verse myelitis,  a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 
The  disease  left  him  with  sensory  perception 
below  his  neck  but  without  motor  responses. 

At  the  time,  he  was  a  student  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  New  School  In  1966  and  did 
graduate  study  in  public  administration  in 
New  York  University. 


MARC    CHAGALL'S    ARTWORK 
ENHANCES  CHICAOO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  that  my  home  city  of 
Chicago  has  received  a  notable  addition 
to  its  impressive  collection  of  public  art. 
On  September  27,  Biarc  Chagall's  mosaic, 
"Four  Seasons,"  was  officially  unveiled 
there,  and  I  Invite  all  my  colleagues  to  be 
sure  to  see  It  on  their  future  visits  to 
Chicago. 

Located  in  the  First  National  Plaza, 
the  70-foot  woiic,  with  its  vibrant  colors 
and  lyrical  figures,  adds  beauty  and  a 
touch  of  whimsy  to  the  Chicago  Loop. 

The  mosaic  Is  dedicated  to  Chlcagoans 
in  memory  of  Frederick  Henry  Prince 
and  was  made  possible  by  the  generosity 
and  initiative  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Viniliun 
Wood-Prince.  It  is  owned  by  Art  in  the 
Center,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization 
formed  to  care  and  maintain  the  mural. 
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The  mosaic  is  Intended  to  cllebrate  life 
In  all  Its  stages.  Chagall,  however,  gave 
Chicagoans  a  great  deal  mos  than  this 
art  during  the  weeks  he  spelt  supervis- 
ing the  work's  final  constmction.  His 
generosity  and  unaffected  htmlllty  won 
the  city's  heart.  The  unveilfcg  ceremo- 
nies, understandably,  becaise  a  public 
celebration  of  gratitude.  \ 

I  Join  many  other  Chicagoms  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Marc  Chagall,  me  and  the 
publlc-mlnded  citizens  whofmade  the 
mosaic  possible  deserve  our  manks. 

During  his  recent  2 -week  ^t  to  Chi- 
cago with  Mrs.  Chagall,  thejjcaptlvated 
the  hearts  of  all  Chicagoans^th  whom 
they  came  in  contact.  We  w«fe  proud  to 
have  Marc  Chagall  designate^  as  an  hon- 
orary citizen  of  Chicago  by  Biayor  Rich- 
ard J.  Daley.  I 
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CORRECTION  OP  REPORTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presllent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  seveifU  printing 
errors  be  corrected  in  two  ii|ports  filed 


recently  in  the  Senate  by  th. 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affai 

The  first  correction  to  be 
Senate  Report   93-1177.   to 
H.R.  10337.  relating  to  the  . 
land  disputes.  On  page  30  of 
the  first  sentence  In  the  se 
graph  should  read  as  follows 

Thus,  the  Committee  recogn. 
responslbUlty  to  provide  partltlo 
Ity,  and.  tf  Judicial  adjudlcatlo 
come  necessary,  the  likelihood 
thorlty  would  be  exercised. 

The  second  correction  Is  In 
port  93-1234,  to  accompany 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  o 
rior  to  purchase  property  loc 

the  San  Carlos  Mineral  Strii, 

rection  should  be  made  on  paie  4,  in  the 
third  sentence  in  the  paragrai  h  entitled 
"Present  Status:  Private  or  fi  ate  Own- 
ership," which  should  read  as  bllows: 

Approximately  4,500  of  those  icree  have 
been  formally  conveyed  to  the  St«  ;e.  Approx- 
imately 11,000  acres  have  been  deluded  In 
the  Ck3lorado  (formerly  Crook  National 
Forest,  and  about  6.340  acres  hav  been  pat- 
ented under  the  homestead  laws 


il^ommlttee 

lade  is  in 
iccompany 
^vajo-Hopi 
lat  report, 
jnd  para- 

both  the 

author- 

[should  be- 

^t  Bucb  au- 

snateRe- 

Jl.  7730, 
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THE  DANGERS  OP  NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERAnON 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Preident,  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  prolif  eratioi  through- 
out the  world  can  scarcely  b<  exagger- 
ated— and  yet  they  are  scai  ;ely  per- 
ceived. If  the  world  communit;  does  not 
awaken  to  the  nuclear  menac  5  soon,  it 
will  be  too  late  to  control.  The!  \  dangers 
are  concisely  described  in  an  irticle  by 
Gwynne  Dyer  in  the  Clevels  ad  Plain 
Dealer  of  Tuesday,  September  17.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  a  co  ly  of  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  t  te  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th  s  Record, 
as  follows : 

■ 

NuKHf  o  TouB  Neighboe: 
(By  Owynne  Dyer) 
Th©  first  phase  of  the  prolif erat  on  of  nu- 
clear weapons  ended  a  decade  a(  y,  India's 
test  In  Rapasthan  four  months  ag  )  Inaugu- 
rates In  whole  new  era,  with  vei^  different 
rules  and  Implications.  Though  lt»wa»  surely 


not  her  Intention,  In  authorizing  the  explo- 
sion Mrs.  Oandhi  may  have  signed  a  poet- 
dat«d  death  warrant  for  many  people  now 
living. 

With  China's  first  atomic  test  in  1964  aU 
the  traditional  great  powers  who  had  been 
more-or-less  victorious  in  World  War  II  had 
Joined  the  nuclear  club.  Their  only  poten- 
tially serious  competitors  In  the  global  arena, 
the  three  defeated  powers,  took  shelter  under 
the  spreading  American  nuclear  umbrella, 
and  found  consolation  for  their  greatly  di- 
minished international  power  in  their  respec- 
tive economic  miracles. 

In  the  harsher  and  lonelier  world  of  the 
1970s,  the  poesiblllty  of  nuclear  armaments 
for  these  three  states  has  begun  at  least  a 
shadowy  revival.  Japan  feels  increasingly  ex- 
posed in  an  Asia  rapidly  going  nuclear,  and  a 
recent  poll  indicated  that  46  Tc  of  Japanese 
expected  their  country  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  eventually  (though  a  much  smaller 
proportion  liked  the  notion) .  The  real  cnmch 
wUl  come  when  Chinese  missiles  able  to  reach 
the  United  States  come  into  service  later  in 
the  decade  and  American  retaliation  for  a 
nuclear  attack  on  Japan  becomes  a  less  relia- 
bly automatic  proposition. 

Russian  attitudes  toward  German  'mUi- 
tarism'  would  turn  any  similar  West  German 
decision  into  the  most  acute  crisis  since  the 
war.  but  beneath  the  glitter  of  the  German 
consumer  society  there  survives  a  current  of 
nationalism  and  of  resentment  at  the  sec- 
ond-claaa  military  status  that  the  lingering 
mistrust  even  of  her  allies  imposes  up>on 
Germany.  Any  major  setback  to  the  Wirt- 
scbaftswunder  could  nourish  these  attitudes 
mightily.  Even  Italy,  should  the  frequently 
predicted  collapse  of  her  present  political 
system  ever  actually  occur,  might  not  be  im- 
mune to  a  hankering  after  nuclear  status. 

Like  the  three  lesser  nuclear  powers  al- 
ready on  the  scene,  later  'great  power"  en- 
tries into  the  field  would  also  be  operating 
within  the  constraints  of  a  world  political 
stage,  dominated  by  the  unchallengeable  nu- 
clear forces  of  the  two  conservative  super- 
powers. Apart  from  the  political  crisis  their 
decision  to  go  nuclear  might  cause,  there- 
fore, they  would  create  litUe  heightened 
risk  of  a  nuclear  war  in  the  Northern  Hem- 
isphere. 

The  real  danger  of  proliferation  lies  in  the 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by  regional 
powers  not  so  much  confined  by  these  con- 
straints In  their  frequently  bitter  rivalrtes 
with  their  local  nelghbora.  The  danger  Is 
particularly  acute  because  the  kind  of  nu- 
clear forces  these  poorer  states  could  afTord 
would  be  cheap,  relatively  primitive,  and 
highly  viUnerable  to  a  first  strike  by  a  rival, 
so  that  In  a  crisis  they  end  up  In  the  dilem- 
ma at  "use  it  or  loee  it." 

India's  test  has  opened  this  door.  Anyone 
who  believes  it  was  merely  a  'nuclear  explo- 
sive device  for  civil  engineering  purposes' 
also  believes  In  fairies — it  Is  part  of  a  weap- 
ons program  whose  only  civil  engineering 
aspect  Is  a  capabUity  to  make  sudden  dra- 
matic alterations  in  city  landscapes.  Had 
New  Delhi's  purpose  been  only  what  it 
claimed.  It  could  have  availed  itself  of  the 
'nuclear  explosion  services'  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  other  nations  by  the  nuclear  powers 
under  the  terms  of  the  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty  (NPT)  of  1970.  which  it  did  not  sign. 
The  fact  that  India  is  not  relying  Just  on 
bombers  for  delivery  but  is  carrying  out 
a  scarcely  disguised  development  project 
for  Intermediate  range  ballistic  missUes 
(IRBMs)  confirms  the  impression  that  she 
wishes  to  deter  not  Pakistan  but  China, 
whoee  vulnerable  big  cities  and  industrial 
complexes  are  mostly  several  thousand  milea 
distant  (whereas  India's  main  centers  are 
In  easy  range  of  Chinese  bombers  based  In 
Tibet).  However,  it  is  Pakistan  that  feels 
most  directly  threatened,  understandably 
enough,  and  the  Pakistani  foreign  minister 


has  been  touring  the  capitals  of  the  present 
nuclear  powen  in  a  forlca-n  quest  for  a  re- 
liable guarantee  against  India.  He  will  almcat 
certainly  not  get  it,  in  which  case  Pakistan's 
alternaUvo  wUl  be  to  develop  her  own  nu- 
clear weapons. 

A  slow-motion  chain  reaction  of  similar  de- 
clslons  by  states  suddenly  Imperiled  by  their 
neighbor's  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  Is 
now  a  distinct  possibility.  Especially  in  the 
regions  of  South  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and 
Latin  America,  it  requires  but  a  single  state 
to  start  the  ball  roUing.  Since  there  are  sev- 
eral dozen  states  which  have  or  soon  will 
have  the  expertise  and  resources  to  cre- 
ate cheap  and  nasty  nuclear  forces  that 
would  be  significant  in  a  purely  regional  con- 
text, the  danger  is  obvioiis.  The  immediate 
candidates  are  Pakistan  and  Iran,  but  some 
other  possibilities  within  a  decade  Include 
Israel  (if  she  is  not  a  secret  nuclear  power 
already) ,  Egypt,  possibly  Turkey  and  Greece. 
South  Africa.  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  perhaps 
even  Australia.  Indonesia,  Thailand  and  the 
two  Koreas. 

Once  this  sort  of  proliferation  starts,  the 
NPT  cannot  stop  it.  None  of  the  major  nu- 
clear powers  would  be  willing  to  make  the 
total  commitment  to  the  defense  of  Third- 
World  states  with  newly  nuclear  neighbors 
that  alone  could  dissuade  them  from  going 
nuclear  themselves — a  public  undertaking, 
for  example,  to  use  nuclear  weapons  on  India 
If  New  Delhi  should  ever  use  them  on  Pakis- 
tan— as  it  would  vastly  magnify  the  danger 
that  a  local  crisis  Irrelevant  to  their  real 
Interests  could  drag  them  into  a  nuclear 
conflict. 

Without  that  kind  of  guarantee,  threat- 
ened Third-World  states  wtU  look  to  their 
own  defenses.  If  they  have  signed  the  NPT 
they  may  be  expected  to  use  the  escape  hatch 
of  "extraordinary  events  Jeopardizing  their 
supreme  interests,"  which  all  nuclear  treaties 
contain,  and  withdraw  from  it  at  three 
months'  notice. 

Second-strike  forces  such  as  those  owned 
by  the  existing  lesser  nuclear  powers  cost 
in  the  vicinity  of  $'.0  billion  over  10  years 
to  create  and  are  clearly  beyond  the  means 
of  Third-World  states.  But  according  to  a 
United  Nations  estimate  100  small  and  very 
dirty  Plutonium  warheads  deliverable  over  a 
thousand  miles  or  so  by  a  few  dozen  Jet 
bombers  and  about  60  nonhardened  IRBMs 
can  be  had  over  the  same  period  of  time  by  a 
state  with  a  pre-existing  civilian  nuclear  pro- 
gram for  $1.7  billion.  (These  figures  are  al- 
most exactly  In  line  with  potential  Indian 
forces  and  probable  costs  five  or  six  years 
hence.) 

If  your  likely  opponent  is  closer  you  can 
dispense  with  the  missiles,  rely  on  your  exist- 
ing fighter-bombers  for  delivery  and  get  an 
economy-model  deterrent  for  as  little  as  $300- 
400  million,  since  nowadays  bombs  are  much 
cheaper  than  delivery  systems.  The  great 
drawback,  of  course,  is  that  either  configu- 
ration of  forces  remains  highly  vulnerable  to 
a  surprise  attack,  which  makes  for  trigger- 
happy  'launch-on-waming'  postures. 

To  put  the  situation  very  bluntly,  if  the 
second  phase  of  proliferation  gets  under 
way  we  are  likely  to  lose  a  few  cities  before 
the  end  of  the  century.  But  not  north  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  or  at  least  not  for  that 
reason.  A  few  Third-World  nuclear  powers 
in  a  future  of  proliferation  might  some  day 
achieve  the  range  to  reach  the  Industrial- 
ized states  with  their  weapons,  but  they 
would  have  no  genuine  ability  to  threaten 
or  damage  them.  Ballistic  Missile  Defenses 
(BMD)  beyond  their  abtUty  to  emulate  or 
penetrate  are  already  feasible  for  those 
richer  and  technologically  advanced  na- 
tions. 

Indeed,  bad  the  superpowers  not  restricted 
the  expansion  of  their  existing  BMD  sys- 
tems by  the  SALT  treaty,  they  could  now  be 
practically    Invulnerable    even    to    possible 
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attacks  by  the  present  nuclear  powers  of  the 
second  rank.  The  rich  stay  safe  from  the 
poor,  while  the  poor  remain  vulnerable  to  the 
rich,  and  especially  to  each  other. 


MORE     ON     SEX    DISCROaNAnON 
IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  since  my 
July  9,  1974,  statement  on  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  education,  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  have  sent  me 
articles,  newsletters,  and  reports  indi- 
cating that  there  is  an  explosion  of  in- 
terest in  sex-role  stereotyialng  in  text- 
books. I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  materials  that  I  con- 
sider particularly  pertinent  to  this  body, 
sent  by  Jennifer  Madeod  and  Sandy 
Silver  (wo)  man,  members  and  organizers 
of  the  Association  of  Feminist  Consult- 
ants. Dr.  Macleod  and  Ms.  Sllver- 
(wo)m{m  are  authors  of  "You  Won't 
Do:  What  Textbooks  on  U.S.  Government 
Teach  High  School  Girls."  This  well-doc- 
umented study  concludes  that  civics  text- 
books are  leaving  women  out,  putting 
women  down,  ignoring  subjects  impor- 
tant to  women,  and  telling  girls  that  the 
"smoke-fllled  rooms"  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment are  "for  men  only."  In  looking 
around  this  Chamber,  the  U.S.  Senate 
may  well  be  testament  to  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Dr.  Macleod  and  Ms.  Silver- 
(wo)  man.  In  the  interest  that  the  Senate 
will  have  the  benefit  of  representation 
by  women  in  future  Congresses,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  Ms.  Magazine 
article  reviewing  "You  Won't  Do"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Civilized  Civics 

The  government's  "smcriEe-fllled  rooms" 
are  for  men  only.  That  Is  one  of  the  clear- 
cut  messages  we  found  prevalent  in  the 
eight  high  school  civics  (Judged  "currently 
popular"  by  major  publishers)  we  examined. 
All  the  following  examples  are  typical  of  the 
sexist  bias  that  parents',  teachers',  and 
women's  groups  are  seeking  to  eliminate 
from  the  curriculum  under  the  potential 
authority  of  Title  IX  of  the  1972  Higher 
Education  Amendments.  (Last  May,  the  first 
textbook  complaint  under  this  act  was  filed 
against  the  Kalamazoo.  Michigan,  public 
schools.) 

In  all  eight  texts,  there  were  only  33  Index 
listings  for  women,  compared  to  1,104  for 
men.  Ethel  Rosenberg,  the  convicted, 
executed  spy,  and  former  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  tie  for  prominence  with  three 
listings  each. 

Illustrations  are  similarly  one-sided.  In 
the  eight  books,  the  number  of  pictures 
showing  only  men  ranged  from  63  to  71  per- 
cent, whereas  Just  3  to  9  percent  of  the  pic- 
tures portrayed  all-women  scenes.  Women 
sre  pictured  in  traditional  sex -stereotyped 
roles.  Two  exceptions,  however,  present  fe- 
male officeholders:  Senator  Smith  Is  pictured 
holding  a  bouquet  of  roses,  and  Patsy  Mink 
(D.-Hawaii)  Is  shown  throwing  snowballs. 
Checking  out  the  index  listing  for  Mre. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  we  found  only  a  photo  of 
a  mannequin  wearing  her  inaugural  gown. 

In  an  Introductory  unit  on  "Understanding 
Democracy,"  a  six-sketch  montage  shows  a 
man  running  for  office,  a  man  reading  about 
a  male  candidate,  three  men  discussing  poli- 
tics, a  man  watching  a  three-man  TV  debate, 
a  man  cheering  a  male  candidate,  and  a  man 
casting  his  vote. 


Boys  grow  up  to  be  "Mr.  Average  Citizens," 
and  fiU  out  baUots  and  tax  tarms.  Political 
leaders  are  shown  as  male  stick  figures  In 
charts.  In  one  book,  women  get  a  passing 
reference  when  men  are  displeased  with  a 
political  Issue  and  "teU  their  wlvee,  who  .  .  . 
discuss  (it)  over  the  bridge  table."  But 
when  women  themselves  are  participating  In 
politics,  the  context  Is  hardly  serious.  In  one 
vignette  two  members  of  the  League  of 
Women  Vetera  observe  a  council  meeting; 
one  sits  and  knits,  the  other  takes  notes  "on 
the  back  of  an  envelope." 

One  book  goes  so  far  as  to  muse,  ''Some 
day  perhaps,  a  Negro,  a  Jew.  a  Mormon,  even 
a  woman,  may  have  some  prospect  of  being 
the  party  [Presidential]  nominee."  What 
about  Negro,  Jewish,  and  Mormon  women? 
Another  text  is  even  more  fiagrant;  its  "ideal 
Presidential  candidate"  is  "an  energetic 
member  of  the  male  sex." 

The  feminist  movement  receives  Uttle  or 
no  coverage.  One  chart,  entitled  "The  Sec- 
ond Bill  of  Rights,"  includes  the  leth 
Amendment  granting  (male)  "Negroes"  the 
right  to  vote.  It  makes  no  mention  of  the 
19th  Amendment,  which.  In  case  your  high 
school  textbook  didn't  tell  you,  gave  aU 
women  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  further  in 
the  interest  of  eliminating  sexism  in  text- 
books. Dr.  Macleod  and  Ms.  Silver- 
(wo)  man  havo  complemented  their  pub- 
lication of  "You  Won't  Do"  with  the  de- 
velopment of  an  illustrated  lecture  based 
on  the  study  and  the  Issuance  of  a  news- 
letter asking  for  action  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  the  funding  of  the  Mlnk- 
Mondale  Women's  Educational  Equity 
Act,  and  the  enactment  of  the  Percy 
Women's  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
extracts  from  the  newsletter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
from  the  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Skxist  Texts  and  Tirts  IX 

Title  IX,  which  was  passed  July  '72,  states, 
"No  person  .  .  .  shaU  on  the  basis  of  sex  .  .  . 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
education  program  .  .  .  receiving  Federal 
financial  assistance."  The  New  York  Times 
said  June  18,  "There  was  .  .  .  one  extremely 
controversial  item  that  was  entirely  omitted 
from  the  [proposed  Title  IX]  regulations. 
They  fall  to  cover  discriminatory  curriculum 
materials,  such  as  textbooks  that  contain 
sex  bias.  The  [HEW]  department  said  that 
any  attempt  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
materials  'would  raise  grave  constitutional 
questions  under  the  Flnt  Amendment.' " 
Countering  the  HEW  claim,  Wllma  Scott 
Helde,  National  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW)  President  '71-'74,  wrote,  "This  val- 
uable book  by  feminists  Macleod  and  SUver- 
( wo)  man  can  be  part  of  the  factual  basis 
to  make  th'.  case  that  the  selection  of  sex- 
ist texts  by  state  action  (via  public  school 
boards)  Is  a  denial  of  Individual  First 
Amendment  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  by 
excluding,  derogating,  and/or  stereotyptng 
women.  Affirmative  guidelines  of  Title  IX 
vis  a  vis  textbooks  could  help  end  that  un- 
constitutional tragedy  as  documented  by 
'Tou  Won't  Do'!" 

MDTK    ACT   AND   rUTUaX   FtrNDINC 

The  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  as  an  Amendment  to 
the  extension  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  (E8EA),  which  Presi- 
dent Ford  Just  signed.  The  President  recently 
stated  that  he  had  "reservations"  regarding 
some  provisions  of  the  ESSA,  and  said  be 


would  oppose  any  "excessive  funding."  On 
August  22,  President  Ford  met  with  13  of 
the  16  women  now  in  Congress  to  proclaim 
August  26  as  Women's  Equality  Day.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  "In  his  in- 
formal remarks  at  the  ceremony,  Mr.  Ford 
also  noted  that  'it's  been  my  observation 
that  women,  over  the  years,  especially  in 
politics,  have  to  do  things  twice  as  well  In 
order  to  pet  credit.  We've  got  to  change 
that.' "  Ford  should  recognize  that  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  would  be 
a  start  toward  the  "change"  he  Just  deemed 
necessary.  Patsy  Mink,  the  original  sponsor, 
urges  that  any  individual  supporting  her 
bill  please  write  to  President  Ford,  as  weU 
as  Congressmen  Mahon  and  Flood  and  Sena- 
tore  McClellar.  and  Magnvison,  teUlng  them 
to  maintain  the  $30  mUlion  per  year  appro- 
priation in  ESEA  Title  rv  to  fund  the 
measure. 

PERCY      PROVISION      TO     AMEND      CTTRRENT      BILLS 

Regarding  the  absence  of  Title  IX  enforce- 
ment regulations.  Senator  Charles  Percy  said 
in  February,  "What  could  have  been  almost 
2  years  of  progress  in  the  fight  against  sex 
discrimination  in  education  has  been  Irre- 
trievably lost."  In  the  same  month,  he  In- 
troduced the  Women's  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1974  and  said,  "it  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  status  of  women  in  this 
country  that  such  legislation  is  necessary." 
Perhaps  the  saddest  commentary  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  even  one  woman  now  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  Introduce  this  legislation 
herself.  Eleven  women  have  served  In  the 
Senate  since  1917  and  78  women  have  been 
Representatives  In  Congress,  but  their  rolee 
are  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  nearly  5,000 
pages  that  were  studied  for  "You  Won't  Do." 
Clare  Boothe  Luce  pointed  out  in  the  August 
24  Saturday  Review  World.  "There  have  been 
only  3  women  governors,  2  women  Cabinet 
members  [none  currently],  and  14  women 
ministers  and  ambassadors.  And  only  one  of 
these  was  appointed  to  a  major  country." 
Macleod  and  Silver  (wo)  man  have  noted  that 
the  textbooks  on  U.S.  government  do  not  give 
any  reasons  as  to  why  so  few  women  have 
made  it,  particularly  on  their  own  initiative, 
into  the  political  sphere,  Percy  went  on,  "To 
subject  women  to  12  and  more  school  years 
of  peralstent  conditioning  that  only  pre- 
pares them  for  subordinate  roles  In  society 
is  a  classic  example  of  the  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  at  work.  ...  No  nation  can  afford  to 
waste  more  than  half  its  human  resources." 

Percy  explained,  "laws  prohibiting  discrim- 
ination are  never  enough."  While  the  Mink 
bill  provides  some  funding  for  new  projects, 
Percy's  provision  would  amend  three  major 
existing  education  laws  in  order  "to  insure 
that  Federal  support  for  education  is  used 
to  remedy  the  effects  of  past  discrimination, 
maximize  the  commitment  from  existing 
programs  and  resources  to  insure  equal  op- 
portunities for  women,  and  develop  new 
strategies  and  mechanisms  to  help  women 
gain  their  place  as  equal  participants  and 
beneficiaries  of  our  society."  His  legislation 
would,  in  part,  amend  the  ESEA  to  assure 
"that  Federal  funds  ...  be  iised,  on  a  pri- 
ority basis  and  where  possible,  tn  the  acquisi- 
tion of  non-sex-biased  library  resources,  text- 
books, and  other  Instructional  materials." 
The  Women's  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
Act  Is  currently  in  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee.  Senatora  Javits  and  Mon- 
dale,  both  members  of  this  subcommittee, 
have  pledged  to  support  this  measure  In 
"whatever  ways  they  can."  In  order  to  sup- 
port the  bill,  Macleod  and  Silver  (wo)  man 
recommend  that  citizens  send  letters  to  their 
Congresspeople,  with  copies  to  Senator  Percy, 
and  specify  that  the  act  be  amended  to  the 
next  education  bill,  either  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  or  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
that  Is  reported  out  of  committee. 
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GENOCIDE  CONVENTICaJ  DRAFTED 
IN  THE  SPIRIT  OP  TJE  U.S.  CON- 
STITXJTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  *esldent,  over 
the  past  25  years,  many  acuments  have 
been  expressed  both  projind  con  con- 
cerning the  ratification  olfthe  Genocide 
Treaty.  One  of  the  basic  a|giiinents  held 
by  those  opposing  the  trftity  is  that  it 
contradicts  the  Constitltion  of  the 
United  States.  However,  q^te  to  the  con- 
trary, tills  document  was  "written  in  the 
spirit  of  the  U.S.  Constit^lon. 

From  a  legal  point  of  friew,  interna- 
tional conventions  for  tiie  control  of 
criminal  acts  are  not  imusual.  The 
United  States  is  a  party  t^  collective  ac- 
tion Involving  the  crimeslof  circulation 
of  obscene  literature,  tra^c  in  women 
and  children,  slave  tra^Le,  traffic  In 
opium,  and  piracy.  s 

Because  of  the  promineiit  role  played 
by  members  of  the  U.S.  {delegation  in 
drafting  the  Genocide  Cojivention,  it  is 
written  in  terms  of  falnlliar  Anglo- 
American  legal  theory  |nd  embraces 
traditional  American  con^on  law  con- 
cepts. 1 

For  example,  the  convention  preserves 
the  principle  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
over  criminal  acts.  Furthei|nore,  the  con- 
vention's definition  of  ger^clde  presents 
the  American  approach  to  the  concept  of 
a  criminal  act.  To  constioite  genocide, 
the  act  In  question  must  becoupled  with 
a  specific  intent  to  destroa  a  national, 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group.  In  fact, 
it  was  the  United  States  t  lat  insisted 
that  Intent  must  be  proved  for  any  act 
to  be  considered  genocide. 

John  Foster  Dulles,  as  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Un  ted  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  194J  drew  the 
analogy  between  the  Declari  tion  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constiti  tion  of  the 
United  States  on  one  hand  s  ad  between 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  intemati  mal  cove- 
nants— such  as  the  Genoci<  e  Conven- 
tion— on  the  other  hand.  T  lis  analogy 
showed  how  legally  binding  nstruments 
followed  and  gave  force  to  1;  splrational 
and  moral  declarations. 

In  1963,  President  John  :  '.  Kennedy 
remarked  to  the  Senate  thi  t — 

The  United  States  cannot  a  Tord  to  re- 
nounce responsibility  for  suppoz  ;  of  the  very 
fundamentals  which  dlstlnguli  i  our  con- 
cept of  government  from  a]  forms  of 
tyranny. 

th! 


It  is  quite  obvious  that 
Convention  accords  of  1949 
fllct  with  the  basic  rights 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  Indee 
vention  was  written  and 
spirit  of  the  American  Ideals 
erty,    and    the    pursuit    of 
Therefore,  without  further  „ 
ratification  of  this  Importanl 


Genocide 
not  con- 
forth  in 
the  con- 
in  the 
of  life.  11b- 
happlness. 
dflay,  I  urge 
document. 
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BALLOON  FROM  WYOMING  BEATS 
US.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presldem  ,  the  small 
Wyoming  community  of  Cer  tennlal  re- 
cenUy  held  a  celebration  to  honor  the 
American  Blcenteimial.  One  >f  the  fea- 
tures of  that  occasion  was    he  release 


of  1,000  balloons,  each  containing  a  post- 
card. 

In  a  story  in  the  October  4  Wyoming 
Eagle,  Rosalind  Routt  explains  what 
happened  to  one  of  those  balloons.  She 
also  casts  an  oblique  eye  on  the  U.S. 
Postal  Services  handling  of  the  post- 
card. But  she  was  kind  in  her  treatment 
of  the  irony  involved  and  the  story  is 
interesting,  not  only  for  the  saga  of  the 
postcard,  but  also  some  history  of  bal- 
loons and  the  community  of  Centennial, 
and  a  little  lesson  In  meteorology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Ballook  Races  to  New  Jerset 

(By  Rosalind  Routt) 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  might  take  note 

of  a  "small  bit  of  aviation  history"  made  this 

week  by  a  little  balloon  launched  Sunday 

at  Centennial. 

Although  the  feat  cannot  exactly  be 
termed  a  giant  leap  for  mankind,  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  1,000  hellum-fiUed  balloons 
released  during  the  bicentennial  ceremonies 
Sunday  at  Centennial  was  found  exactly  23 
hours  later  In  New  Jersey  might  be  one  small 
step  for  balloon  post  message  enthusiasts. 
However,  the  Irony  of  the  story  is  that 
the  postcard  attached  to  the  balloon  took 
two  days  to  make  its  way  back  to  Wyoming 
through  the  maU. 

The  red,  white  and  blue  balloons,  which 
measured  14  inches  In  diameter,  were  let  go 
at  11 :30  a.m.  Sunday.  Attached  to  each  bal- 
loon was  a  postcard  asking  the  finder  to  re- 
turn the  card  to  the  Wyoming  Bicentennial 
Commission  (WBC)  with  his  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  the  time  and  place  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  balloon. 

Yesterday  an  astonished  Pat  Hall,  direc- 
tor of  the  WBC,  received  one  of  these  post- 
cards, number  242.  from  Fred  Flshettl  of  Mar- 
tinsville. N.J. 

"I  thought  someone  was  pulling  my  leg  at 
first,"  Hall  said  when  Informed  of  the  post- 
card. 

According  to  the  Information  on  the  post- 
card, the  balloon  and  card  were  found  at 
10.30  a.m.  Monday  on  Runyon  Ave.  in  Plscat- 
away,  NJ..  located  30  miles  southwest  of 
New  York  City. 

Not  a  doubter  by  nature,  Hall  stUl  double 
checked  the  veracity  of  the  postcard  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  New  Jersey  telephone  operator. 
Fred  Plshetti  does  Indeed  live  In  Martinsville, 
NJ..  but  has  an  unlisted  telephone  number. 
Hall  said  he  has  written  the  man  for  a 
signed  statement  about  his  discovery. 

Hall  has  received  20  postcards.  Including 
three  from  AbUene,  Kans.,  three  found  on 
1-80  near  Sidney,  Neb.,  one  from  Olendo  and 
one  from  Sybile  Canyon  near  Wheatland. 

How  does  Hall  account  for  the  incredible 
time  made  by  the  balloon  traveling  across 
the  United  States? 

"The  National  Weather  Service  told  me  If 
It  got  Into  the  Jet  stream,"  Hall  explained, 
"there's  no  reason  it  wouldn't  go  that  far." 
An  NWS  spokesman  described  the  Jet 
stream  as  a  "broad  ribbon  of  westerly  air 
aloft  that  meanders  like  a  river  varying  In 
altitude  and  location  during  the  year." 

As  the  strongest  band  of  westerly  wind 
aloft,  the  Jet  stream,  the  NWS  said,  averages 
80  to  160  m.ph.  In  its  core  over  the  Midwest. 
Admitting  that  the  attrition  rate  for  these 
balloons  if  "pretty  high,"  Hall  said,  "these 
postcards  will  be  picked  up  until  who  knows 
when." 

The  Idea  of  the  balloon  post  Is  not  that 
far-fetched  for  a  blcentennl&l  celebration. 
In  1793,  10  years  after  Revolutionary  War 


ended,  the  first  air  voyage  In  America  oc- 
curred when  a  French  aeronaut,  Jean  Pierre 
Blanchard,  made  a  balloon  ascension  In  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Blanchard  carried  with  him  a  letter  of  In- 
troductlon  from  President  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton, the  first  American  balloon  post  message 
and  the  precursor  of  the  present-day  air  mall 
system. 

Hall  said  probably  the  most  outstanding 
example  of  the  balloon  poet  occurred  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870-71  when 
the  city  of  Paris  was  completely  surrounded 
by  enemy  troops. 

Some  66  hot  air  balloons  carried  12  tons 
of  mall  or  2,600,000  letters  out  of  the  cltr 
over  enemy  lines. 

In  the  1930'8.  the  balloon  post  was  popular 
In  Europe  where  balloons,  similar  to  thoa* 
released  at  Centennial,  were  let  go  at  fain 
and  celebrations. 


NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
recent  detonation  of  an  atomic  device  by 
India,  there  are  currently  six  members  of 
the  nuclear  club.  Knowledgeable  observ- 
ers estimate  that  as  many  as  24  na- 
tions— including  Israel,  Egypt,  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Pakistan — could  pos- 
sess nuclear  weapons  before  the  end  of 
this  decade. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control,  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  proliferation  and  its  pos- 
sible consequences.  Immediate  steps  must 
be  taken  by  the  world  cwnmunlty  to 
check  an  Impending  international  race 
in  nuclear  weapons. 

Our  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stev- 
ENSON)  has  recently  written  a  thought- 
ful and  timely  article,  urging  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead  in  controlling  the 
spread  of  weapons  technology.  As  Sen- 
ator Stevenson  has  noted ; 

The  dangers  of  nuclear  proliferation  re- 
quire an  Intense  reexamination  and  a  major 
new  International  effort  to  contain  them.  All 
nations  must  be  made  to  see  the  seeds  of  de- 
struction In  the  rush  to  extend  nuclear  capa- 
bility through  the  world  without  adequate 
safeguards.  That  effort  will  be  led  by  the 
United  States  or  not  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  to  all  my 
colleagues  Senator  Stbvekson's  "Nu- 
clear Reactors:  America  Must  Act."  that 
appears  in  the  October  1974  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nuclear  Reactors:    America  Must  Act 
(By  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  III) 

In  1954  the  United  States  began,  inno- 
cently enough,  to  share  Its  nuclear  resources 
with  the  world.  Since  the  start  of  the  Atoms 
for  Peace  program  we  have  supplied  nuclear 
technology  and  materials  to  29  countries  In 
an  effort  to  extend  the  benefits  of  peaceful 
atomic  power  to  all  mankind.  In  the  Inter- 
vening years,  other  natons  have  developed 
their  own  nuclear  capabilities,  or  have  re- 
ceived assistance  from  U.S.  licensees  In  other 
countries,  such  as  France,  or  through  shar- 
ing arrangements  such  as  Euratom  and  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 
All  told  today,  over  600  nuclear  reactors  are 
m  operation  in  45  countrlee.  By  1985,  the 
number  of  operating  power  reactors  through- 
out the  world  Is  expected  to  quadruple. 
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The  Implications  for  world  peace  and  sta- 
bility are  momentous.  Atoms  Intended  for 
peace  can  also  be  used  for  war.  A  nation  with 
a  functioning  nuclear  reactor  and  a  reproc- 
essing facility  can  produce  plutonlum  for 
the  manufacture  of  explosive  devices.  Small 
reprocessing  plants  for  weapons-grade  plu- 
tonlum can  be  built  fairly  quickly,  at  mod- 
erate expense,  and  are  difficult  to  detect. 
The  weapons  technology  Is  readily  available, 
and  once  plutonlum  is  acquired  nuclear 
arms  can  be  fabricated  with  relative  ease. 
According  to  some  estimates,  by  1980  the 
world's  nuclear  reactors  wUl  have  produced 
3(X),000  to  450.000  kilograms  of  plutonlum. 
As  little  as  five  or  six  kilograms  Is  required 
to  make  a  bomb  with  a  destructive  force  of 
10  to  20  kilotons  of  TNT.  which  was  the  size 
of  the  two  bombs  that  devastated  Nagasaki 
and  Hiroshima. 

The  nuclear  club,  which  recently  counted 
only  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Oreat  Britain,  France  and  China  among  Its 
members,  Is  already  losing  Its  exclusivity. 
The  recent  Indian  explosion,  despite  its 
"peaceful"'  label,  has  set  its  doors  ajar.  Ar- 
gentina. Belgium,  Canada,  Italy,  South  Af- 
rica, Spain  and  West  Germany  are  either 
near,  or  perhaps,  like  Israel,  already  Inside. 
Australia,  Austria,  Brazil,  Czechoslovakia, 
East  Germany,  Iran,  Japan,  Norway,  Paki- 
stan, Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Taiwan  have 
It  within  their  technological  means  to  enter 
the  club  in  the  near  future. 

The  further  spread  of  nuclear  reactors 
seems  Inevitable  and  could  be  desirable.  The 
world's  energy  demands  will  Intensify;  fossil 
fuel  resoiu-ces  are  depleting.  Particularly  In 
the  last  year,  oil  costs  are  adding  billions  to 
halance-of-payments  deficits  and  causing 
widespread  shortages.  Nuclear  power  offers 
a  source  of  energy.  Independent  of  foreign  oil 
supplies.  For  countries  like  India,  oil  Im- 
ports consume  foreign-exchange  earnings 
needed  for  such  essential  Imports  as  food. 
Understandably,  nations  seeking  reliable 
alternatives  to  expensive  oU  see  nuclear 
power  as  the  answer. 

They  are  aided  and  abetted  by  the  nuclear- 
exporting  states,  which  are  scrambling  to 
pay  their  own  oil  bills.  Salesmen  from 
Canada,  West  Germany,  the  United  King- 
dom, France  and  the  United  States  are  busy 
making  their  rounds.  The  competition  is 
Intense.  Businessmen  see  the  opportunities 
and  seek  new  markets.  Westlnghouse  and 
General  Electric  reactors  know  no  national 
boundaries.  Through  a  French  venture,  West- 
lnghouse reactors  find  their  way  to  Iran  and 
wherever  else  the  French  can  make  a  sale. 

The  momentum  becomes  self -generating. 
Chastened  by  the  oU  embargo,  nations  realize 
that  possession  of  nuclear  reactors  without 
control  over  nuclear  fuel  gives  only  Illusory 
energy  independence.  Independent  and  diver- 
sified sources  of  nuclear  fuel  are,  therefore, 
sought. 

At  present  the  dominant  reactor  type  In 
the  world  market  remains  the  American 
light- water  design,  fueled  by  enriched  ura- 
nium— of  which  the  United  States  Is  almosl 
the  sole  present  source.  As  a  result  of  rapid 
growth  in  demand,  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  may  no  longer  have  the  capacity 
for  long-term  supply  commitments  to  all 
customers;  when  contracts  were  entered  Into 
to  supply  the  newly  promised  600-megawatt 
reactors  to  Egypt  and  Israel  last  June  (not 
to  be  completed  till  the  mld-lOSOs)  new  con- 
tracts for  traditional  European  customers 
had  to  be  delayed.  Partly  because  of  fore- 
seeable limitations  oi  American  supply 
and  partly  to  get  away  from  the  coat  and 
political  strain  of  depandance  on  tlw 
United  States,  efforts  to  produoe  en- 
riched uranium  elsewhere  ar«  going  forward 
rapidly.  Already,  two  European  conaortla, 
Burodlf  and  Urenco,  are  starting  eooBtruc- 
tlon  of  factories  to  supply  Europe's  enriched 
uranium  requirements  and  to  compete  with 


U.S.  (and  Soviet)  output.  Thus,  competi- 
tion to  sell  reactors  expands  to  Include  com- 
petition to  sell  fuel. 

The  same  striving  for  Independence  has 
contributed  to  the  growing  popularity  of 
heavy-water  reactor  designs,  notably  the 
Canadian  Candu,  which  rely  on  relatively 
abundant  and  widely  dispersed  natural  ura- 
nium for  fuel.  One  reason  India  took  the 
heavy-water  reactor  route  may  have  been  to 
free  Itself  from  dependence  on  foreign  fuel 
suppliers. 

The  spread  of  nuclear  reactors  hsis  thus 
taken  on  a  wholly  new  dimension.  We  face  a 
new  era  in  nuclear  iJower,  totally  different 
from  the  situation  as  recently  as  ten  years 
ago.  As  nuclear  power  spreads,  the  danger 
that  nuclear  weapons  too  will  spread  and 
come  Into  new  hands  has  grown  and  Intensi- 
fied as  well. 

The  risks  of  accident  and  theft — already 
significant  even  within  the  United  States — 
will  inevitably  be  heightened.  While  accidents 
do  not  usually  have  international  conse- 
quences (the  local  damage  may  be  enough 
to  worry  about) ,  theft  or  diversion  into  pri- 
vate hands  Is  both  a  national  and  an  Inter- 
national problem.  The  wide  publicity  this 
danger  has  received  is  not,  I  am  convinced, 
overdrawn.  Determined  terrorist  groupts  or 
criminal  elements  with  access  to  nuclear  ma- 
terials would  have  unlimited  capacity  for 
blackmail.  Primitive  delivery  systems  would 
suffice.  Under  certain  circumstances,  plu- 
tonlum could  be  used  as  a  poison,  as  well  as 
for  nuclear  explosives. 

Against  the  risk  of  private  diversion,  exist- 
ing control  systems  In  the  major  nuclear  na- 
tions. Including  the  United  States,  are  not 
adequate.  What,  then,  could  the  risk  become 
in  nations  that  lack  our  technological  and  se- 
curity resources  and  experience? 

Location  of  nuclear  reactors  in  politically 
unstable  nations  adds  another  dimension. 
Their  control  can  shift  radically  as  govern- 
ments change  hands.  The  ability  to  pinpoint 
responsibility  and  Impose  accountability  be- 
comes almost  impossible. 

As  nations  acquire  nuclear  materials  and 
technology,  the  temptation  to  develop  ex- 
plosives will  Intensify.  Nuclear  capability 
tends  to  be  viewed  as  a  measure  of  power  and 
prestige.  By  a  recent  poll,  a  majority  of  In- 
dians now  favor  that  nation's  acquisition  of 
the  nuclear  weapon.  The  timid  international 
reaction  which  India's  action  generated  can- 
not have  gone  unnoticed  by  other  nations 
which  may  be  moving  toward  nuclear  ca- 
pabUlty. 

As  the  nuclear-weapons  potential  spreads, 
destabilizing  Infiuences  will  become  more 
pronounced.  Nations  will  find  it  dUficult  to 
exercise  self-denial  for  long  when  traditional 
enemies  start  down  the  nuclear  path.  Con- 
fronted by  nuclear  India,  Pakistan  cannot 
help  but  feel  anxiety.  Indeed,  it  Is  now  seek- 
ing a  reprocessing  plant,  and  if  successful, 
win  acquire  its  own  source  of  plutonlum. 
Iran,  although  it  Is  a  party  to  the  Nonpro- 
llferation  Treaty  (NPT),  may  also  be  mov- 
ing In  that  direction.  Its  plans  for  accumu- 
lating reactors  appear  to  exceed  any  realistic 
energy  requirements.  Iraq  In  time  could  fol- 
low stilt.  Israel  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  others 
on  the  nuclear  threshold,  may  be  tempted  to 
follow. 

And  momentum  has  been  added  by  the 
feeble  Test  Ban  Agreement  reached  at  the 
recent  Moscow  summit.  The  160-klloton 
threshold,  the  1976  effeotlTe  date,  and  the 
total  exemption  of  explosions  for  "peace- 
ful" purposes  all  Imply — even  proclaim — 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  not  very  serious  about  stopping  prolifera- 
tion. "Peaceful"  nuclear  ezplosions  are  in- 
distinguishable from  explosions  for  non- 
peaceful  ptirpoees,  a  point  brought  home 
forcefully  by  the  Indian  detonation  last 
May.  If  the  superpowers  are  unwilling  to 
exercise  restraint  themselves,  they  cannot 
expect  restraint  from  others. 


Against  this  background  of  ever-w^ldenlng 
nuclear  capacity  and  temptation  stands  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty.  Signed  In  1968,  It 
Is  a  testament  to  the  anxieties  aroused  by 
the  French  tests  that  began  In  1960  and  the 
Chinese  tests  that  began  In  1964.  /  startled 
world  then  awakened  to  the  reality  that  nu- 
clear weapons  were  no  longer  the  province 
of  the  few. 

The  treaty  has  83  parties.  It  has  23  addi- 
tional signatories  which  have  so  far  with- 
held ratification.  Both  China  and  France 
have  steadfastly  reftised  to  Join.  Also  misging 
are  Argentina,  Brazil,  India,  Pakistan,  Israel 
and  South  Africa.  South  Korea,  Japan,  West 
Germany  and  Egypt  have  signed  but  not 
yet  ratified. 

The  treaty  remains  Just  that:  an  agree- 
ment to  be  observed  by  those  willing  to  Join 
and  for  so  long  as  It  suite  their  purposes, 
with  two  p>owerftil  nuclear  states,  as  well  as 
many  potential  nuclear  states,  on  the  out- 
side. It  is  a  mighty  gesture,  but  it  falls 
seriously  short  of  coping  with  today's  reali- 
ties. 

The  treaty  is  shot  through  with  potential 
contradictions.  It  prohibits  the  transfer  of 
weapons  on  the  one  hand,  but  It  encourages 
the  exchange  of  nuclear  materials  and  tech- 
nology on  the  other.  It  puts  nuclear  assist- 
ance under  safeguards,  but  requires  that 
such  safeguards  not  Interfere  with  interna- 
tional nuclear  exchange.  It  requires  safe- 
guards on  a  recipient's  nuclear  facilities,  but 
it  does  not  forbid  assistance  to  a  nation 
which  has  refused  to  Join  the  treaty.  It 
Imposes  limitations  on  transfers  by  nuclear- 
weapons  states,  but  makes  no  provision 
whatever  for  subsequent  transfers  by  recip- 
ients to  third  countries.  And,  at  bottom,  it 
contains  no  sanctions. 

Woven  throughout  the  NPT  Is  an  assump- 
tion that  safeguards  can  prevent  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  wei^wns.  But  that  as- 
sumption is  open  to  question.  When  the  NPT 
was  concluded,  there  was  no  agreement  on 
the  safeguards  to  be  imposed.  Instead,  the 
matter  was  left  open  for  Inclusion  in  subse- 
quent agreements  which  each  party  would 
negotiate  with  IAEA.  PaUure  to  reach  agree- 
ment at  the  time  on  the  fundamental  stand- 
ards which  would  underlie  the  NPT  is  a  sig- 
nificant commentary  on  the  lack  of  interna- 
tional consensus. 

As  IAEA  safeguards  have  developed,  it  Is 
clear  that  they  are  unsulted  to  the  present 
task.  They  consist  of  little  more  than  an  in- 
ventory accounting  system.  They  can  detect 
diversions  after,  or  as,  they  occur;  but  they 
are  powerless  to  prevent  them  from  happen- 
ing. They  neither  Impose  nor  require  secu- 
rity to  prevent  diversions,  so  that  either  real 
or  feigned  theft  of  plutonlum  Is  a  possibility. 
Once  the  diversion  has  occurred,  a  recipient 
nation  can  confess,  but  the  International 
conununity  is  unprepared  at  present  to  in- 
voke meaningful  sanctions.  And  IAEA  safe- 
guards, of  course,  do  not  even  apply  to  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States,  which  are 
classed  as  nuclear-wei^)ons  states  under  the 
treaty,  although  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  voluntarily  offered  to 
apply  IAEA  safeguards  to  a  broad  range  of 
their  faclUties. 

IAEA  safeguards  are,  moreover,  insuffi- 
ciently adaptable  to  winangtwy  technologies. 
The  Canadian  heavy-water  reactor  and  the 
West  German  reactor  In  Argentina  are  par- 
ticularly disturbing  In  this  respect.  They 
operate  on  raw  or  lightly  enriched  uraniimi 
and  produce  large  quantities  of  plutonixun. 
Diversions  from  these  reactors  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  detect  than  diversions  from  light- 
water  reactors. 

Other  technological  developments  wlU  In- 
tensify the  problem.  The  variety  of  reactors 
is  Increasing.  While  the  American  llghtwater 
reactor  normally  requires  'uirlched  urazUom. 
a  material  not  now  freely  available,  new  tSSB' 
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nologies  such  aa  the  centrlfage,  laser  tech- 
nology, and  a  secret  technciogy  reportedly 
being  developed  in  South  Africa  could  in 
time  make  enriched  uranluod  readily  avail- 
able. Additional  problems  will  be  created  by 
the  high  temperature  gas  rector  (HTOR) 
which,  while  It  haa  certain  Advantages,  re- 
quires uranium  so  highly  ewlched  that  it 
can  be  used  directly  for  weaQons  nmnufac- 
turo.  Also,  the  new  fast-breede^  reactors.  Just 
becoming  practicable,  use  plu^onlum  as  fuel 
and  produce  still  more  pluto41um. 

Keeping  up  with  changing  ifechnology  will 
on  the  face  of  It  require  v^tly  more  re- 
sources than  have  been  cominltted  to  the 
task  so  far.  Presently,  lAEAjhas  budgeted 
only  $200,000  for  research  onkafeguards  for 
the  entire  international  conun  inlty.  The  UJ3. 
Arms  Control  and  Dlsarmi  ment  Agency 
(ACDA)  will  spend  at  most  94  r4,00O  on  safe- 
giiards  research  In  fiscal  1975— tlown  from  the 
•786.000  budgeted  back  In  19<  9.  Along  with 
acme  research  within  the  n£.:  atomic  Energy 
Commission,  this  appears  to  represent  the 
entire  worldwide  effort  on  Inte  'national  safe- 
guard research.  Moreover,  the  e  Is  no  estab- 
lished procedure  for  transla  Ing  American 
national  safeguards  into  Intei  national  safe- 
guards. 

Apart  from  Its  limited  cban  er,  IAEA  Itself 
has  deficiencies  that  refiect  the  Interests 
which  it  serves.  And  the  Interests  served  are 
those  which  favor  proliferation  of  nuclear 
capacity.  Such  proliferation  Is  JmpUclt  in  the 
NPT,  with  its  emphasis  on  wii  lespread  shar- 
ing of  nuclear  materials  and  ti  chnology.  and 
Implicit  too  In  the  purpose  as  1  structure  of 
IAEA. 

Foimded  In  19S7  to  foster  International 
nuclear  cooperation.  IAEA  ezl  ts  to  promote 
the  International  developmer  t  and  use  of 
atomic  power.  As  with  the  U. }.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  service  to  It  i  constituency 
is  an  overriding  goal.  Its  104  i  lembers  over- 
whelmingly reflect  the  interest  i  of  recipients. 
They,  not  the  supplier  nation  i.  retain  ulti- 
mate control,  although  admittedly  the 
United  States  has  leverage  both  politically 
and  because  of  its  budgetary  (X>ntributlons. 
When  queettons  of  safeguards,  sfcurlty,  sanc- 
tions and  research  arise,  answers  which  In- 
tMfere  with  access  to  nuclear  p^wer  may  not 
•njoy  much  support.  I 

Many  critical  questions  are  bow  pending 
before  IAEA.  Among  them  is  fhe  question 
of  whether  "peaceful"  nuclee^  explosions 
should  be  permitted,  and,  if  soj  under  what 
conditions.  Here  the  United  Stiites  whetted 
the  appetite  of  some  with  Project  Plowshare. 
The  NPT  imposes  obligations  <^  each  party 
to  the  treaty  to  make  the  beneejts  of  "peace- 
ful" explosions  available  to  alU  Should  the 
questions  which  such  peaceful  explosions 
raise  be  resolved  by  the  recipients  through 
IAEA  or  by  the  suppliers?         | 

Under  the  present  clrcumstinces,  it  ap- 
pears that  neither  has  the  nece*ary  perspec- 
tive to  provide  final  answers  t«  this  and  to 
the  many  other  questions  rllsed  by  the 
spread  of  nuclear  power.  Naqonallstic  ex- 
pectations will  go  on  rising, 
ptents  will  continue  to  see  Im 
In  the  acquisition  of  a  nucl 
Limitations  on  freedom  of 
resisted.  Nuclear -exporting 
reluctant  to  forgo  the  opportuilty  they  now 
see  to  serve  their  Immediate  s|lt-lntere8t  In 
new  and  bigger  markets.  And 
other  nations,  seeing  the  profl 
from  sales  of  nuclear  materii 
nology,  will  hope  that  they 
can  share  In  those  profits, 
sharing  agreement  entered  Intd  by  India  and 
Argentina  Just  six  days  afte  the  Indian 
explosion  highlights  the  poss  bility.  For  a 
long  time  to  come,  the  need  ;  ar  p>ower  and 
the  desire  for  profit  will  doia  late  national 
nuclear  policy — unless  percej  Ions  of  self- 
interest  change. 
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This  is  where  the  United  States  must  take 
the  lead.  The  self-interest  of  all  nations  is 
served  by  controlling  th^  nuclear  menace. 
If  that  self-interest  were  now  clearly  per- 
ceived, this  alone  might  produce  restraint 
and  caution  throughout  the  world.  We  can 
hope  so — but  we  dare  not  depend  on  it.  The 
policies  of  governments  are  not  always  the 
creatures  of  enlightened  self-interest,  par- 
tictilarly  when  the  benefits  of  one  course  of 
action  are  immediate  and  the  benefits  of 
another  are  remote. 

The  dangers  of  nuclear  proliferation  re- 
quire an  Intense  reexamination  and  a  major 
new  international  effort  to  contain  them. 
All  nations  must  be  made  to  see  the  seeds  of 
destruction  in  the  rush  to  extend  nuclear 
capability  throughout  the  world  without  ade- 
quate safeguards.  That  effort  will  be  led  by 
the  United  States  or  not  at  all. 

The  conventional  wisdom  argues  that  the 
United  States  should  accelerate  its  nuclear 
sales  efforts.  If  the  United  States  doesn't.  It 
Is  argued,  others  will;  and  the  result  wUl  be 
expanded  sales  by  countries  which  do  not 
Insist  on  adequate  safeguards,  as  well  as  the 
spread  of  reactors,  like  the  heavy-water  re- 
actor, which  are  more  difficult  to  police  and 
more  susceptible  to  plutonium  diversion. 

The  conventional  wisdom  Is  a  prescription 
for  the  escalation  of  proliferation.  Aggressive 
promotion  by  the  United  SUtes  can  only  in- 
duct others  to  follow  suit.  And  like  lemmings, 
nations  will  then  surge  toward  the  sea.  drawn 
by  little  more  than  the  short-term  prospect 
of  energy  and  profit. 

I  suggest  that  Instead  of  surging  ahead, 
the  United  States  declare  a  conditional  one- 
year  moratorium,  make  no  sales  of  nuclear 
reactors  except  to  cotmtrles  which  submit  all 
their  facilities  to  IAEA  safeguards,  and  Im- 
mediately begin  an  intensive  effort  through 
concerted  International  action  to  develop  and 
Implement  Improved  safeguard  and  security 
systems.  The  moratorlvun  should  be  Imposed 
on  the  supply  of  fuel,  technology  and  nu- 
clear-related materials — with  an  exception 
only  for  commitments  under  existing  con- 
tracts. In  addition,  the  moratorium  should 
apply  to  all  countries  which  refuse  to  subject 
their  re-exports  to  acceptable  safeguards. 

Such  an  act  would  offer  the  world  an  ex- 
ample— and  time.  It  would  demonstrate  that 
the  United  states  Is  In  deadly  earnest.  It 
would  reduce  the  competitive  pressures  to 
export.  It  would  offer  a  breathing  spell  during 
which  supplier  nations,  and  recipients  as 
well,  could  re-examine  the  dangers  which 
they  all  confront  from  unpoUced  and  wl- 
ner«ble  nuclear  facilities.  If  other  supplier 
nations  did  not  Join  the  effort,  we  could  re- 
sume. But  there  Is  a  basis  for  believing  that 
perceptions  of  the  danger  are  beginning  to 
stir  and  that  American  leadership  would 
evoke  a  favorable  response  from  the  supplier 
nations,  including  the  new  government  of 
France. 

In  the  late  1950s  the  United  States  came 
to  realize  that  the  world  was  headed  for 
disaster  if  it  continued  poisoning  the  en- 
vironment with  nuclear  tests.  Taking  the 
lead,  the  United  States  ceased  atmospheric 
testing.  By  Its  gesture,  it  sparked  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  danger.  The  Umlted  Test 
Ban  Treaty  followed  In  1963. 

A  similar  gesture  Is  now  In  order.  Our  ac- 
tion could  convince  others  that  the  prob- 
lem is  urgent  and  offer  supplier  nations  relief 
from  competitive  pressures.  It  could  spur 
efforts  to  attack  the  problem  vinth  effective 
and  enforceable  safeguard  and  security 
systems. 

A  moratorum  will  be  useful  only  If  it 
leads  to  significantly  enhanced  international 
safeguards  and  physical  security  systems. 
The  task  will  not  be  easy.  ExtraOTdlnarlly 
complex  and  delicate  International  political 
Issues  will  be  raised.  But  the  NPT  review 


conference,  scheduled  to  convene  in  May 
1975,  offers  a  forum.  Careful  preparation 
now  could  lead  to  a  resolution  of  at  least 
some  of  these  Issues  at  the  conference. 


A  key  element  In  developing  adequate  In- 
ternational safeguards  Is  strict  control  over 
all  materials  and  technology  that  can  be 
used  to  make  weapons  or  can  otherwise  be 
used  for  destructive  purposes.  At  present, 
highly  enriched  uranium  and  plutonium 
fall  into  this  category.  Every  step  necessary 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  these  mate- 
rials do  not  fall  into  unauthorized  hands 
once  a  nuclear  facility  is  in  place,  tmd  that 
no  state  which  does  not  now  have  a  weapons 
capability  can  divert  sufficient  quantities  of 
these  materials  to  make  explosives. 

This  means  that  nuclear  facilities  should 
not  be  Installed  in  any  country  unless  there 
Is  assurance  that  plutonium  and  enriched 
uranium  cannot  be  diverted  for  weapons 
purpKwes.  At  a  minimum,  therefore,  no  re- 
processing plants  should  be  allowed  in  such 
countries,  for  It  Is  the  reprocessing  plant 
which  makes  possible  the  development  of 
weapons-grade  plutonium.  All  reprocessing 
shovUd  be  done  elsewhere,  at  first  (as  at 
present)  by  the  supplier  nations  under 
newly  agreed-upon  terms  and  conditions, 
but  "Itlmately  under  international  auspices. 
Plutonium  should  be  banned  as  an  export 
to  be  used  with  natural  uranium  tis  a  reac- 
tor fuel,  notwithstanding  the  temptations 
to  create  fuel  in  this  way. 

There  must  be  similar  assiirance  that  the 
enriched  uranium  fuel  for  light-water  reac- 
tor goes  directly  into  the  reactor  and  that 
the  spent  fuel  core  is  returned  directly  to 
the  supplier.  In  addition,  exports  of  mate- 
rials such  as  computers,  intended  to  l>e  used 
for  nuclear-weapons  devel<^ment,  mtut  be 
controlled.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the 
physical  security  of  the  reactor  In  order  to 
prevent  unauthorized  access  and  theft  by 
terrorist  groups,  criminal  elements,  or  others, 
and  for  security  In  storage  and  In  transit. 
The  multinational  corporations  must  be 
prevented  from  evading  safeguards  by  licens- 
ing or  otherwise  establishing  manufactur- 
ing or  processing  facilities  in  non-safe- 
guarded nations.  And  finally,  effective  sanc- 
tions must  be  developed,  together  with  the 
means  and  willingness  to  enforce  them. 

Adequate  sanctions  require  more  thaoi  the 
withholding  by  individual  supplies  of  fuel, 
which  Is,  or  could  become,  available  from 
other  sources.  Sanctions  will  require  agree- 
ment among  all  fuel  suppliers  to  withhold 
fuel  from  any  non-safeguarded  or  non-com- 
plying nation.  Such  an  agreement  should 
also  cover  the  supply  of  replacement  paits 
and  related  equipment,  Including  computers. 
Broad  economic  sanctions  should  be  agreed 
to  as  a  last  resort. 

An  agreement  on  sanctions  by  the  sup- 
pliers would  enhance  the  authority  of  the 
IAEA.  It  has  little  bargaining  power  now,  and 
if  It  negotiates  a  weak  safeguard  agreement 
with  one  nation,  it  sets  a  precedent  for 
others.  Under  my  formula  IAEA  safeguards 
would  comply  with  supplier  standards,  and 
violations  of  the  IAEA  safeguards  would  in- 
vite sanctions  from  the  suppliers. 

Initially,  all  this  will  require  that  the 
supplier  nations — the  United  States,  Canada, 
BVance,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  West  Qermany — acting  through 
arrangements  such  as  the  informal  Zangger 
Committee  of  the  IAEA,  agree  on  unifonn 
standards  and  be  prepared  to  enforce  them. 
The  present  Institutional  arrangements, 
which  Include  both  supplies  and  rec^lents, 
are  too  heavily  biased  In  favor  of  recipient 
nations  to  expect  anything  but  mliilmal 
standards.  Membership  in  the  supplier  club 
should  not  be  left  open  lest  It  encourage 
applications. 
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Consensus  among  all  nations — suppliers 
and  recipients  alike — Is  desirable  and  should 
be  the  goal.  But  the  short-term  objective 
must  be  immediate  action.  The  longer  we 
wait,  the  longer  the  list  of  supplier  nations 
will  grow  and  the  greater  will  be  the  diffi- 
culty In  sectirlng  agreement. 

In  taking  these  first  steps,  the  supplier 
nations  must  be  prepared  for  resistance  from 
recipients,  at  least  initially.  Safeguards 
which  preclude  recipient-nation  control  over 
the  reactor  byproduct  or  over  sources  of 
fuel  cannot  help  but  be  unpalatable.  There 
will  be  resistance  to  an  ongoing  presence  at 
nuclear  facilities  which  cannot  t>e  policed 
by  periodic  inspection  or  by  remote  control 
devices.  There  will  be  concern  over  con- 
tinued dependence  on  supplier  nations  for 
fuel  and  fuel  reprocessing.  But  because  the 
dangers  of  proliferation  are  so  great  and 
because  the  failure  to  halt  it  now  may  make 
it  impossible  to  halt  it  at  all,  supplier  na- 
tions must  take  all  steps  necessary,  how- 
ever unpalatable  they  may  be  to  recipients. 

Over  the  long  run.  International  control 
can  be  made  more  attractive  and  should 
come  to  be  seen  as  a  great  benefit.  Arrange- 
ments which  provide  recipient  nations  with 
assurances  against  arbitrary  termination  of 
nuclear-sharing  agreements  would  help.  An 
international  nuclear  bank  from  which  fuel 
could  be  drawn  on  prescribed  terms  and 
conditions  would  remove  understandable 
anxieties  about  dependence  on  other  na- 
tions. A  common  financing  arrangement  to 
help  recipients  bear  the  start-up  costs  of 
nuclear  power  installations  would  provide 
strong  Incentives  to  cooperate.  And  insur- 
ance against  unauthorized  access  can  give 
the  governments  of  recipient  nations  greater 
assurance  against  terrorist  revolutionary 
activities. 

VI 

None  of  these  measures  will  be  easy  to 
achieve.  But  the  breathing  spell  provided 
by  a  moratorium  would  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  all  to  embark  on  the  serious  efforts 
required. 

There  are  other  steps  which  the  United 
States  should  Initiate.  One  Is  a  concerted 
effort  to  bring  all  nations  Into  the  NPT. 
Another  is  expansion  of  the  transfer  restric- 
tions In  the  NPT  to  include  re-exports  of 
nuclear  materials  and  technology  by  recip- 
ients. A  third  is  a  prohibition  on  transfers 
of  nuclear  materials  or  technology  to  non- 
NPT  nations.  A  fourth  Is  acceptance  of  inter- 
nationally agreed-upon  safeguards  on  the 
non-safeguarded  nuclear  facilities  of  supplier 
nations.  Fifth,  we  should  encourage  an  ade- 
quately funded  international  safeguard  re- 
search effort,  starting  at  once  with  adequate 
funding  for  current  IAEA  safeguard  activ- 
ities. 

These  many  steps  require  international 
agreement.  There  are  other  steps  which  the 
United  States  can  take  on  its  own. 

Internal  institutional  arrangements  must 
be  clarified.  At  present,  the  lines  of  authority 
between  the  AEC,  which  controls  certain 
nuclear  exports  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
controls  all  other  exports  under  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  are  not  clearly  deline- 
ated. Once  a  cooperation  agreement  for  the 
export  of  nuclear  reactors  and  fuel  Is  entered 
Into,  little  careful  scrutiny  is  given  to  ex- 
ports of  replacement  equipment  and  nuclear- 
related  materials  such  as  computers.  U.S. 
export-control  procedxxres  need  to  be  har- 
monized to  ensure  that  there  Is  an  opportu- 
nity for  consulation  with  the  agencies  best 
equipped  to  gauge  the  political,  military  and 
nuclear  proliferation  consequences  of  a 
given  export.  As  It  now  stands,  the  AEC  may 
have  the  technical  competence  to  assess  the 
adequacy  and  workability  of  safeguards.  But 
Institutionally  we  have  little  assurance  that 
the  political  consequences  and  the  enforce- 
ability of  such  safeguards  have  been  ade- 
quately    assessed.    A    better    Institutional 


framework  would  Include  a  Joint  State  and 
Defense  Department  committee  with  the 
clear  responsibility  for  the  review  and  ap- 
proval of  all  exports  of  nuclear  equipment, 
fuel,  related  equipment  and  licenses. 

Congress,  too,  should  have  a  greater  voice. 
All  bilateral  cooperation  agreements  should 
require  affirmative  congressional  approval. 
The  Judgment  of  the  Congress  Is  not  neces- 
sarily wiser  than  the  collective  Judgment  of 
the  executive  branch.  But  it  can  at  least  act 
as  a  check,  and  each  cooperation  agreement 
could  become  the  occasion  for  discussion. 

The  United  States  itself  can  do  much  to 
reduce  proliferation  incentives.  The  AEC 
Plowshare  program  to  develop  nuclear  ex- 
plosives for  peaceful  applications  should  not 
be  reactivated.  The  United  States  should 
stress  the  limited  military  utility  of  nuclear 
weapons,  or  to  put  it  differently,  make  the 
nuclear  option  less  tempting,  by  emphasizing 
conventional  defenses.  In  areas  where  the 
weapons  do  not  now  exist,  reliance  on  the 
concept  of  nuclear  deterrence  should  be  de- 
emphasised  and  nuclear  free  zones  sought. 
In  dealings  with  China  and  the  Third  World, 
economic  developments  should  be  promoted 
as  an  alternative  to  military  measures  to 
achieve  national  power.  We  should  pull  back 
nuclear  weapons  stationed  abroad  and  pub- 
licly disavow  new  deployments,  except  In 
areas  dependent  on  the  U.S.  nuclear  shield. 
In  that  regard,  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  counterproductive  move  at  the 
moment  than  to  position  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  island  of  Diego 
Oarcla,  a  development  at  which  Defense 
vrltnesses  appeared  to  be  hinting  last  spring 
when  they  spoke  of  stationing  B-528  there. 

To  decelerate  the  race  to  manufacture  and 
sell  fuel,  the  United  States  should  re-est€a>- 
llsh  its  reliability  as  a  supplier.  To  do  so,  it 
must  resolve  the  controversy  over  private 
versus  public  ownership  of  reprocessing 
plants.  Only  the  government  can  do  the  job. 
If  private-sector  participation  Is  desired  It 
could  be  obtained  through  investment  in  a 
government  corporation,  along  Comsat  lines. 
The  corporation  could  later  become  the  U.S. 
participant  In  an  international  organization 
for  the  supply  and  control  of  fuel. 

The  United  States  might  also  support  the 
seating  of  non-nuclear  powers  on  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  as  a  means  of  loosening 
the  connection  between  nuclear  power  and 
international  Influence.  Probably  as  much 
as  anything,  a  realistic  SALT  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  would  help  to  diminish  the 
significance  of  nuclear  arms.  In  its  every 
action,  the  United  States  should  carefully 
weigh  the  consequences  of  nuclear  prcdlfera- 
tion. 

After  20  years  of  somnolence,  Indira 
Oandhl  and  Richard  Nixon  have  awakened 
the  United  States,  If  not  the  world,  to  the 
perils  of  nuclear  proliferation.  However  In- 
advertently, the  explosion  in  the  Indian 
desert  and  the  offers  of  nuclear  assistance 
In  the  Middle  East  have  sparked  a  long  over- 
due reexamination  of  "peaceful"  nuclear 
proliferation.  Among  scientists  and  clvU 
servants,  there  is  a  growing  realization  that 
the  cows  have  started  out  of  the  bam — and 
may  soon  be  gone.  The  peace  and  stability 
of  the  world  may  well  depend  on  how  ear- 
nestly we  face  up  to  the  Implications. 


NELSON  ROCKEFELLER'S  TAXES 

Bflr.  PEIRCY.  Mr.  President,  once  sigaln 
today  Vice  President-designate  Nelson 
Rockefeller  has  been  criticized  on  both 
radio  and  netwoiic  TV  programs  that  I 
have  heard  for  failure  to  pay  Federal  per- 
sonal income  taxes  in  1970.  I  feel  this 
criticism  is  distorted  and  grossly  unfair 
as  Ndson  Rockefeller  has  consistently 
paid  substantial  taxes,  his  full  fair  share, 
over  the  years.  Even  In  1970  when  he  did 


not  pay  personal  income  taxes,  he  did 
pay  $814,000  in  other  Federal,  State,  smd 
local  taxes.  In  addition,  the  trust,  which 
he  is  the  beneficiary  paid  $6,250,000  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  in  1970. 

I  do  not  feel  that  Nelson  Rockefeller 
should  be  criticized  for  a  decline  in  his 
income  in  1  year  due  to  major  shifts  in 
his  investment  portfolio  in  his  trusts 
which  eliminated  any  tax  liability.  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  preferred  an  income 
increase  and  would  have  prefered  to  pay 
income  taxes.  The  provisions  of  the  tax 
code  that  eliminated  his  tax  liability  that 
year  are  provisions  that  apply  to  all  in 
similar  circumstances.  Businesses  or 
farmers  that  have  a  no-profit  or  loss 
year  are  not  required  to  pay  taxes  either 
in  that  taxable  year.  Indeed,  there  are 
provisions  of  the  tax  code  for  loss  carry- 
forward which  would  reduce  taxable  in- 
come in  subsequent  years  as  well  a  pro- 
vlsicHi,  freely  used  by  farmers  and  busi- 
nesses when  applicable. 

I  do  not  feel  that  Nelson  Rockefeller's 
tax  returns  for  1970  have  any  meaning- 
ful bearing  on  his  fitness  to  be  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller's income  and  taxes  paid  for  the 
years  1964  through  1973  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|ln  millionsl 


Year 

Income 

Taxes 

1964 

$5.09 

$3.11 

19£5 

5.23 

2.41 

1966 

5.41 

2.21 

1967 

5.56 

3.76 

1968 

5.32 

2.14 

1969 

3.91 

1.67 

1970 

2.44 

.81 

1971 

3.99 

1.44 

1972 „. 

5.11 

2.04 

1973 

4.81 

2.09 

Decade  total 

46.88 

21.70 

THE     PRESIDENT     SHOULD     WITH- 
DRAW   THE    SURCHARGE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
President  Ford  to  withdraw  his  proposal 
for  a  5-percent  tax  surcharge  on  middle 
Americans,  before  the  surcharge  becomes 
a  divisive  and  needlessly  polarizing  is- 
sue in  the  current  economic  policy  de- 
bate and  in  the  fall  election  campaigns. 

The  surcharge  has  nowhere  to  go  but 
down.  It  should  have  been  relegated  like 
the  gasoline  tax.  to  the  administration's 
pile  of  deflated  trial  ballocois  before  it 
was  officially  proposed  this  week;  but  at 
least  it  should  be  promptly  discarded 
now,  before  it  does  further  damage  to 
the  President's  many  constructive  pro- 
posals to  bring  the  economy  back  to 
health. 

The  surcharge  Issue  is  clear  cut.  It 
will  be  understood  by  every  citizen.  It 
simply  is  not  fair  to  single  out  the  ordi- 
nary working  man  and  woman  to  bear 
the  heaviest  burden  in  the  war  ageiinst 
inflation. 

The  sacrifice  demanded  of  the  average 
citizen  is  badly  posed  by  its  obvious  Jux- 
taposition to  the  many  Juicy  sweeteners 
and  other  plums  the  President's  one- 
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sided  present  program  offer  i  to  business 
and  the  investment  commu  ilty. 

In  this  central  aspect — i  he  excessive 
probuslness  orientation  of  ti  e  President's 
program — the  tax  proposals  sound  all  too 
much  like  a  throwback  to  the  trickle- 
down  economics  the  Natia  \  has  tradi- 
tionally had  to  suffer  unde;  Republican 
Presidents  in  the  past.  If  t  le  President 
wants  to  avoid  that  stigm  i  and  be  a 
President  of  all  the  people,  1  e  must  have 
a  much  more  balanced  proi  ram. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  tli  s  past  some 
of  the  sweeteners  in  the  m  w  proposals 
have  merit  as  useful  long-run  tools  In 
the  war  against  inflation,  uid  they  de- 
serve the  support  of  Congress.  Speclfl- 
cally,  I  have  given  my  support  in  the 
I>ast  for  a  10-percent  investtnent  credit 
and  also  for  new  incentives}  for  capital 
gains  to  resuscitate  the  Natioh's  financial 
commimity.  | 

Such  measures  should  now  move  for- 
ward in  Congress.  But  theyjhave  to  be 
part  of  a  more  balanced  program,  and 
they  have  to  be  paid  for  f airlyi 

The  surcharge  fails  to  m4et  the  ele- 
mentary test  of  fairness.  In  Essence,  the 
surcharge  Is  unfair  because  It  is  calcu- 
lated only  on  the  basis  of  ta^es  already 
owed.  Thus,  it  places  too  hea^y  a  burden 
on  those  who  now  pay  mora  than  their 
tail  share  of  regular  taxes,  slid  it  places 
too  light  a  burden  on  those  who  use  the 
Innumerable  gaping  tax  loopnoles  in  ex- 
isting law  to  escape  their  fnr  share  of 
taxes.  I 

In  effect,  while  demanding^,  too  much 
from  the  hard-pressed  ordinary  taxpay- 
er, the  surcharge  offers  a  fr^  ride  to 
wealthy  individuals  and  corporations  who 
use  the  loopholes  to  pay  no  ^  at  all, 
or  to  pay  far  less  than  they  should. 

All  of  the  $4.7  billion  In  new  funds 
needed  by  the  President  to  piy  for  Ms 
other  important  economic  proposals 
could  be  raised  through  tax  reform — by 
closing  the  most  flagrant  loopholes  in 
the  tax  laws,  beginning  with  provisions 
like  the  oil  depletion  allowance^  the  mini- 
mum tax,  and  the  meissive  syndication 
of  tax  shelters.  Why  should  tl|e  ordinary 
taxpayer  pay  an  extra  5  penjent.  when 
wealthy  individuals  and  corpo^tions  are 
now  getting  undeserved  tax  be|ieflts  from 
tax  shelters  on  everything  fix>m  chin- 
chilla farms  to  azalea  bushes  t«  pistachio 
nuts?  I 

The  President's  endorsement  of  the 
pending  Ways  and  Means  Com^ttee  bill 
is  a  cop-out  on  meaningful  t^x  reform, 
a  diversion  that  obscures  the  l)aslc  issue, 
because  that  bill  is  inadequateiin  far  too 
many  respects  to  qualify  as  rebl  reform. 
To  be  blunt,  the  reason  for  ithe  Presi- 
dent's reliance  on  the  surcharge  Instead 
of  tax  reform  is  not  hard  to  ^ess.  Tax 
reform  requires  tough  declsioiK,  because 
powerful  pressure  groups  wholenjoy  the 
present  loopholes  will  be  huri  ButlSie 
tax  surcharge  has  a  different  t^et — the 
average  citizen,  who  all  too  of^n  has  no 
voice,  no  pressure  group,  and  rip  political 
muscle.  I 

In  this  case,  however,  the  iPresldent 
has  been  led  astray  by  his  advisers.  Con- 
gress will  speak  for  the  ordinai^  citizen; 
Congress  will  protect  their  literests.  I 
see  no  circumstances  in  whicl{  Congress 


will  accept  the  surcharge.  At  best.  Con- 
gress will  give  it  the  same  short  shrift 
the  Senate  gave  the  President's  unfair 
proposal  last  month  to  defer  the  Federal 
employees'  pay  raise.  At  worst,  the  sur- 
charge will  generate  endless  friction  in 
the  forthcoming  debate  in  Congress,  and 
the  country  does  not  need  that  sort  of 
self-inflicted  wound. 

As  the  important  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  urged  last  Friday,  it  is 
time  for  the  President  to  stand  up,  to 
stop  acting  like  a  Congressman  respond- 
ing to  pressure  groups,  and  start  acting 
like  a  President  who  has  a  strategy  of 
national  leadership. 

In  my  view,  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
raise  the  cutoff  point  of  the  surcharge  to 
$25,000  or  $30,000.  While  such  a  step 
would  exempt  most  middle-income  citi- 
zens from  the  unfair  burden  of  the  sur- 
charge, it  would  have  two  defects:  the 
surcharge  would  still  be  unfair  to  those 
still  covered  who  are  already  paying 
their  fair  share  of  taxes,  and  the  change 
would  substantially  reduce  the  revenues 
raised  from  the  proposal  and  needed  by 
the  President  to  pay  for  his  economic 
programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  showing  the  revenue 
gain  for  vigorous  cutoff  levels  for  the 
tax  surcharge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

LEVEL  OF  CUTOFF  FOR  5-PtRCENT  TAX  SURCHARGE- 
ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME 

IPrtsident's  propoul) 


liKlMdiMi S7,SO0    110,000    «12,500    $15,000 

Fimily 15,000     20,000     25,000     30,000 

Revtout  gam  (billions): 
FisctI  vMr: 

1975 $1.0        $0.7         $0.6        $0.5 

1976 1.6  1.1  .8  .7 

Total  (calendar 
year  1975) 2.6  1.8  1.4  1.2 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  possi- 
bly the  surcharge  could  be  dropped  for 
individuals  and  retained  only  for  cor- 
porations, but  this  step  would  not  be 
equitable  either,  unless  a  substantial  ex- 
emption is  allowed  for  small  businesses 
and  unless  corporate  loophole-closing  re- 
forms are  enacted  simultaneously. 

To  me,  the  best  solution  is  simply  to 
scrap  the  surcharge  now,  and  move  on 
to  other  things.  Hopefully,  the  President 
will  not  allow  this  initial  fumble  to 
jeopardize  the  rest  of  the  important  ef- 
fort to  win  the  war  against  inflation. 


WYOMINa  NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN 
TO  ASSIST  EPA  IN  WATER  POLLU- 
TION STUDY 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  article  concerning 
the  Wyoming  National  Giuird's  new  in- 
volvement in  the  fight  against  water 
pollution. 

The  article  from  the  October  2  Wyo- 
ming Eagle  explains  that  Wyoming  Army 
Ouard   helicopters   and   crews  will   be 


assisting  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  through  this  next  year  in  collect- 
ing water  quality  samples. 

Part  of  this  collection  effort  will  in- 
volve landing  on  bodies  of  water  to  col- 
lect the  samples.  Other  efforts  include 
assisting  groimd  crews  in  reaching  the 
86  sample  collection  sites  and  other  work 
in  this  battle.  These  samples  will  be 
taken  at  least  once  a  month,  in  order  to 
determine  the  present  condition  of  Wyo- 
ming lakes  and  tributaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  Wyoming 
National  Quard  for  its  involvement  in 
this  Important  area  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  detailing  the 
program  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Guardsmen  To  Take  Samples  fob  Water 

Pollution  Study 
Gov.  Stan  Hathaway  and  State  Adjutant 
General  John  R.  Carson  Tuesday  announced 
a  joint  state-federal  effort  using  guardsmen 
to  sample  14  Wyoming  lakes  and  tributaries 
for  potential  water  pollution. 

Forty  volunteers  from  the  Wyoming  Na- 
tional Guard,  assisted  by  personnel  of  two 
other  state  agenclee,  will  take  1.204  samples 
in  the  year -long  project  being  conducted  na- 
tionwide by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA)  in  cooperation  with 
states. 

Three  pontoon-equipped  jet  helicopters,  sup- 
plied to  the  EPA  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. wUI  land  on  the  lakes  to  take  the  sam- 
ples in  the  search  for  potentially  harmful 
eutrophication. 

Robert  Payne,  EPA  survey  coordinator  from 
Washington,  said  the  poUutlon  is  caused 
when  excessive  chemical  nutrient,  notably 
phosphates,  over-stimulate  aquatic  plant 
growth  which  can  deteriorate  water  quality 
and  kUl  fish. 

Payne  said  the  EPA  would  spend  about 
$150,000  In  Wyoming  for  the  svirvey  which  is 
currently  underway  now  in  35  states. 

Guardsmen  with  personnel  from  the  State 
Game  and  Flab  Department  and  Wyoming 
Recreation  Ckunmlsslon  will  make  the 
monthly  samplings  at  a  total  of  86  sites,  in- 
cluding the  tributaries  of  the  lakes. 

The  Wyoming  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  (BQA)  as  been  coordinating 
the  survey  with  the  EPA  and  selected  lakes 
to  be  Investigated  in  the  survey. 

Carson  said  that  guardsmen  will  operate 
from  their  local  tinlts  In  Evanston  Rock 
Springs.  Riverton,  LovMl  and  Sheridan  tak- 
ing samples  on  weekends.  A  team  from  the 
EQA  wUl  train  the  guardsmen. 


EAST- WEST  TRADE:   U.S.  BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ROMANIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  while  at 
the  recent  Population  Conference  In 
Bucharest  I  conferred  with  our  Ambas- 
sador, Harry  Barnes,  and  the  Romanian 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  about  subjects 
that  I  believe  would  be  of  Interest  to  the 
American  business  commimity.  In  the 
course  of  our  talks  we  discussed  the  de- 
sirability of  expanding  East- West  trade 
and  the  prospects  of  establishing  more 
joint  ventures  in  Romcuila.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  and  labor 
and  management  leadership  in  America 
some  of  the  information  I  have 
accumulated. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  key  to  ex- 
pansion of  East- West  economic  coopera- 
tion was  the  Romanians'  willingness  to 
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legislate  changes  in  their  trading  laws. 
With  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia,  Ro- 
mania has  taken  the  most  significant  ac- 
tions of  any  East  European  coimtry  in 
this  direction.  As  early  as  March  1971 
Romania  passed  legislation  that  allowed 
direct  foreign  investments  and  ownership 
in  manufsuituring  companies,  becoming 
the  first  Comecon  country  to  do  such.  To 
help  expand  United  States-Romanian 
cooperation.  President  Ceausescu  of  Ro- 
mania in  December  1973  visited  the 
United  States.  President  Ceausescu 
stressed  the  need  to  expand  United 
States-Romanian  commercial  coopera- 
tion to  higher  levels  of  development.  The 
summit  meeting  between  President  Nixon 
and  President  Ceausescu  culminated  in 
the  signing  of  an  income  tax  treaty  ban- 
ning double  taxation,  thus  removing  bar- 
riers to  the  fiow  of  Investments.  A  joint 
statement  on  economic  relations  was 
also  signed. 

One  of  Romania's  biggest  problems, 
like  most  East  European  coimtries,  is  that 
of  maintaining  a  hard  currency  reserve. 
The  Romanian  leu  is  not  convertible  and 
is  not  traded  in  world  markets.  This  and 
other  problems  have  led  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  if  Romania  does  not  want  to 
fall  back  to  a  position  of  real  depend- 
ence on  the  U.S.SJR.  as  their  chief  trad- 
ing partner,  direct  Western  capital  in- 
vestments are  crucial.  The  joint  venture 
approach  not  only  brings  in  the  much 
needed  hard  currency  but  also  additional 
technology  and  know-how  in  marketing, 
thus  accelerating  Romania's  industrial 
and  manufacturing  plans. 

Prom  a  Western  point  of  view  on  the 
basis  of  facts  available  to  me  at  this  time, 
equity  participation  In  joint  ventures 
with  Romania  would  seem  to  make  a 
good  deal  of  sense.  First,  as  well  as  the 
other  Socialist  nations  of  Eastern  Europe, 
Romania  offers  an  attractive  new  mar- 
ket with  considerable  potential.  Not  only 
are  joint  ventures  a  surer  way  to  pene- 
trate more  quickly  the  Romanian  mar- 
ket, but  also  the  other  Socialist  markets 
due  to  Romania's  strong  trading  ties  with 
her  neighbors.  Second,  the  skilled  rela- 
tively low-cost  labor  force  of  Romania 
is  eepecially  appealing  to  Western  firms 
Interested  in  the  more  labor-intensive 
Industries.  Third,  a  U.S.  corporation  can 
better  service  its  mailEets  in  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  because  of  Romania's 
strategic  geographic  location  and  also 
reach  new  markets  not  otherwise  avail- 
able to  them. 

The  chief  law  which  governs  any  joint 
venture  was  passed  on  March  17,  1971. 
This  legislation  allows  up  to  49  percent 
foreign  ownership  on  equity  in  joint  en- 
terprises. These  joint  ventures  may  be 
formed  in  the  fields  of  industrial  and 
agrlcultiuul  production,  transportatl<m, 
and  tourism  as  well  as  in  technical- 
scientific  research  and  services.  The  1971 
law  was  vague  as  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  a  joint  venture,  and  so  on  No- 
vember 3,  1972,  Romania  Issued  two  de- 
crees. 

Decree  No.  424  set  forth  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  the  establishment,  orga- 
nization and  functioning  of  a  joint  com- 
pany. Amonc  the  key  provisions  are 
Romanian  guarantees  of  the  transfer 
abroad  In  hard  currency  of  tlie  partici- 


pating investment  quota  and  profits  after 
payments  of  legal  taxes.  Another  key 
provision  of  this  decree  is  that  before 
setting  up  a  joint  venture  the  Romanian 
partner  must  get  approval  from  the  State 
Planning  Committee,  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance, Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade,  Min- 
istry of  Labor,  Romanian  Bank  for 
Foreign  Trade  and  the  State  Council.  All 
this  culminates  in  each  joint  venture 
being  enacted  into  law  establishing  it  as 
a  legal  entity  by  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers. 

Decree  No.  425  specifies  that  profits 
of  a  Joint  venture  will  be  taxed  30  per- 
cent, based  on  annual  profits.  Tax  ex- 
ceptions may  be  granted  on  profits  made 
in  the  first  year  of  profitable  operations. 
The  following  2  years,  the  tax  can  be 
reduced  by  half. 

Joint  ventures  may  take  either  of  two 
forms.  They  may  be  joint  stock  com- 
panies which  issue  stock  certificates  or 
they  can  be  limited  liability  companies, 
without  stock  certificates  Imt  with  capital 
subscriptions  described  in  the  original 
agreement.  Another  aspect  of  the  joint 
venture  legislation  which  is  often  over- 
looked is  the  provision  which  aUows  the 
formation  of  joint  companies  outside  of 
Romania  in  which  the  U.S.  firms  can  own 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  company  with- 
out contravening:  Romanian  law. 

As  of  today  the  agreement  signed  by 
Control  Data  Corp.  and  the  Industrial 
Central  of  Electronic  and  Automati- 
zation Romania  State  Trading  Co.,  on 
April  4,  1973,  is  the  only  example  of  a 
joint  venture  with  a  U.S.-based  com- 
pany. From  this  example  we  find  that 
the  Romanians  are  skilled  negotiators. 
Each  detail  of  the  agreement  is  negoti- 
ated paragraph  by  paragraph.  The  time- 
span  of  negotiations  is  a  long  one.  Con- 
trol Data  spent  21  months  before  the 
final  agreement  was  approved.  Yet  once 
underway  Control  Data  saw  this  as  a 
very  profitable  form  of  business  coopera- 
tion. A  provision  of  the  Control  Data 
agreement  allows  for  any  disputes  aris- 
ing that  cannot  be  settled  by  common 
accord  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Paris. 

In  the  future  a  company  that  wishes 
to  invest  in  Romania  must  realize  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  carefully  se- 
lected prospective  joint  ventures  are 
likely  to  reach  fruition.  One  needs  to  be 
objective  when  looking  at  Romanian  eco- 
nomic priorities.  It  can  safely  be  said 
that  the  priorities  in  the  joint  venture 
field  will  probably  parallel  those  of  Its 
national  economy  as  Indicated  in  the 
current  5-year  plan.  This  plan  places  a 
strong  emphasis  on  such  areas  as  heavy 
industry:  machine  building,  chemicals, 
metalworklng,  and  electric  power;  ex- 
tractive industries;  technical  industries; 
construction  and  tourism.  This  means 
that  other  areas  such  as  the  consimier 
good  industries,  which  are  not  empha- 
sized in  the  current  5-year  plan,  are 
unlikely  prospects  for  joint  ventures  and 
might  be  unrewarding  pursuits  despite 
outward  expressions  of  interest  on  the 
Romanian  side. 

Another  aspect  we  discussed  was  how  to 
Increase  United  States-Romania  trade 


relations.  It  is  helpful  to  remember  that 
the  principle  of  organization  is  still  high- 
ly centralized.  Control  is  exercised 
through  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade 
which  carried  the  overall  responsibility 
for  planning  and  management.  How- 
ever, the  actual  purchases  and  sale  of 
goods  is  done  by  the  State  Foreign  Trade 
Organization  which  has  the  negotiating 
responsibility  and  the  authority  to  sign 
commercial  contracts. 

The  5 -year  plan  sets  total  volume 
goals  for  the  overall  increases  of  foreign 
trade.  However,  the  plan  establishes  in- 
dustrial production  goals  which  also 
give  us  general  indications  for  the  pat- 
tern and  makeup  of  imports  required  to 
meet  these  goals.  In  the  short  term  these 
goals  are  translated  into  an  aimual 
foreign  trade  plan  whereby  requirements 
are  integrated  into  a  specific  program 
of  imports  and  exports  for  certain  proj- 
ects. This  foreign  trade  plan  is  not  pub- 
lished but  an  annual  production  plan  is, 
in  which  goals  are  set  for  product  groups. 

It  appears  that  Romanian  officials 
have  been  eager  to  acquire  western  tech- 
nology and  avoid  tailoring  their  economy 
to  a  specialized  role  in  the  Soviet  trading 
bloc.  The  Western  share  of  Romania's 
total  foreign  trade  is  about  45  to  50  per- 
cent. The  United  States  exports  to  Ro- 
mania have  consisted  largely  of  wheat 
cotton,  cattlehldes,  rolling  mills  and 
parts  for  metalworklng,  chemical  wood- 
pulp,  air  and  gas  compressors  and  elec- 
tron and  proton  accelerators.  The  United 
States  share  of  the  RomarUan  import 
market  is  estimated  to  be  between  3  and 
8  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  goods  that 
Romania  hopes  to  export  to  the  United 
States— especially  if  MPN  status  is 
granted— are  textile  products;  construc- 
tion materials;  food  products;  machine 
tools;  surgical  products — steel  and  alu- 
minum; chemical  products;  furniture- 
Oriental  and  Romanian  rugs;  handi- 
crafts and  ceramics. 

Securing  a  share  of  this  business  pre- 
sents a  different  set  of  problems  for  the 
U.S.  businessman  than  he  is  accustomed 
to.  Although  correspondence  can  go  far 
toward  introducing  products,  it  is  not 
a  very  effective  method  of  market  pene- 
tration. Correspondence  should  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  direct  visits  which  must  be 
well  programed  in  advance  for  maxi- 
mum effectiveness.  Trade  fairs  and 
seminars  can  be  helpful  in  reaching  end 
users. 

Once  a  contract  is  signed  the  supplier 
can  count  on  good  payment  performance. 
The  Romanian  system  allows  contract 
authorization  only  after  the  Bank  of 
Foreign  Trade  determines  that  the  re- 
quired hard  currency  is  available. 

In  looking  to  the  future  it  would  be 
well  to  remember  that  despite  the  dif- 
ficulties inherent  In  this  market  which 
is  new  and  unfamiliar  to  most  U.S.  firms, 
the  potential  return  is  good  for  both 
countries.  Projects  which  are  based  on 
an  overall  industrial  development  con- 
cept are  likely  to  be  larger  in  size  and 
value  than  in  developing  non -Commun- 
ist countries.  In  addition,  Romania  for- 
eign trade  organizations  tend  to  return 
to  the  same  supplier  with  which  they 
have  had  satisfactory  dealings  for  new 
requirements. 
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I  would  suggest,  that  any  business  Arm 
interest  in  either  establisiing  a  Joint 
ventiire  project  or  trading  v|lth  Romania 
contact  any  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce field  office  and  ask  |for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  CS/erseas  Busi- 
ness Report  No.  OBR  73-36,iAugust  1973. 
An  alternative  would  be  to'fwrite  or  call 
the  Bureau  of  East-West  Tiiade,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington.  D.C. 
The  Romanian  Government  also  oper- 
ates trade  offices  in  New  Ycjrk,  Chicago, 
and  San  FYancisco  as  well  a^  an  Embassy 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

With  new  innovations  an(|  a  high  cali- 
ber of  personnel  representinjt  the  United 
States,  such  sis  Ambassswldr  Barnes,  I 
am  confident  that  the  cooperation  that 
has  taken  place  between  RJomanla  and 
the  United  States  in  recent  jrears  is  only 
a  beginning.  As  a  further  he|p,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  coijsent  that  a 
Control  Data  pamphlet  outlining  their 
experience  in  drafting  a  joiilt  venture  in 
Romania  be  printed  In  the-KECoRD. 

There  being  no  objectioij,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Venture  Agreement  ^n  Eastern 
Europe 
1  Guidelines  for  Drafting  J.  vJ  Agreementa] 
(Note.— On  4  April  1973.  ijr.  C.  Norrla, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Ctilef  Executive 
OfBcer,  Control  Data  Corporation,  signed  a 
Joint-venture  manufacturing  agreement  with 
the  Romanian  Government.  Although  many 
of  the  provisions  of  this  agreei»ent  are  of  a 
proprietary  nature,  the  foUo^ilng  synopsis 
represents  the  general  content!  that  should 
be  Incorporated  Into  such  agreements,  and 
is  presented  here  in  response  to  the  many 
requests  that  have  been  mad*  to  Control 
Data  for  guidelines  under  w|ilch  similar 
agreements  might  be  drawn.)    i 

GENERAL    provisions! 

Because  of  differences  In  language,  busi- 
ness methodology,  and  economic  structures 
of  Eastern  European  nations  a^d  American 
industrial  firms;  and  In  order  to  preclude 
misunderstandings  on  the  part  oC  either  con- 
tractor. It  was  necessary  not  oply  to  state 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  In  general  lan- 
guage, but  then  In  many  inata4ces,  to  Iter- 
ate these  terms  In  more  specUli  detail.  For 
example.  In  our  agreement,  ClK^'s  respon- 
BlbUlty  for  training  Is  stated  in  other  sub- 
jects relating  to  capital  contribution,  trans- 
fer of  know-bow  and  technology,  licensing, 
administration,  and   personnel. 

Following  a  list  of  definition^  these  pro- 
visions specified  the  broad  scope  of  the  Joint 
venture  and  the  laws  under  ^Ich  It  was 
established.  In  this  case,  the  J4lnt  venture 
company  (defined  as  a  "Society")  was  named 
ROM  CONTROL  DATA  SRL,  to  »e  located  iD 
Bucharest,  and  designated  to;  operate  In 
Romania,  under  and  subject  t*  Romanian 
law.  Following  this,  the  purpose  and  goals  of 
the  Joint  enterprise  were  outllnetl  to  Include 
such  Items  as  broad  general  prciluct  defini- 
tions, new  product  developmejtt,  and  re- 
search and  development.  The  prdvlsions  were 
taken  to  spell  out  the  duration  df  the  acree- 
ment,  and  the  provisions  for  extetuion  there- 
of. It  was  also  specified  that  th*  agreement 
wo\ild  come  into  force  upon  signature  by 
both  parties  and  after  each  patfty  had  ful- 
filled its  Initial  obligations.  Thede  provisions 
also  Included,  but  were  not  limited  to  such 
Items  as:  both  parties  obtaining! and  notify- 
ing the  other  of  receipt  of  all  necessary  gov- 
ernmental authorizations;  certain  Romanian 
tax  exemptions  for  the  Joint  venture  com- 
pany: and  the  time  limits  under  which  each 
party  Is  expected  to  conform  X4  the  above. 


"Final  provisions,"  and  "miscellaneous  pro- 
visions." Included  items  which  clarify  spe- 
cifics included  elsewhere  in  the  agreement, 
and  cross-references  to  appendices  to  the 
main  document. 

CAPITAL 

There  are  two  principal  provisions  in  the 
agreement  relating  to  capital;  "Social  Cap- 
ital" and  "Working  Capital."  Social  Capital 
is  the  basic  initial  capital  investment  com- 
mitment In  the  "Society,"  or  Company,  by 
each  party.  In  the  CDC/Romanian  agree- 
ment, the  fully  subscribed  capital  was  (4 
million,  the  Romanian  share  being  55  per- 
cent, or  92.2  million,  and  the  Control  Data 
share  being  $1.8  mlUlon,  or  45  percent.  Ex- 
tending from  this  basic  capital  Investment, 
the  specific  capital  contributions  were  de- 
lineated. These  Included,  among  other  things, 
such  Items  as  the  furnishing  of  cash,  ma- 
chines, tools,  buildings,  roads,  real  estate, 
lease  terms,  furnishings  and  equipment.  Less 
tangible  items  such  as  performance  of  serv- 
ices, training,  licensing,  etc.,  were  also  in- 
cluded under  this  beading. 

The  methods  for  establishing  a  working 
capital  were  spelled  out  in  this  section,  as 
well  as  the  limitations  imposed  on  it. 

OBLIGATIONS 

In  these  provisions,  the  Individual  respon- 
sibilities of  each  of  the  Joint  venture  parties 
for  basic  commitments  for  start-up  and  the 
scheduling  of  such  commitments  were  spelled 
out.  "nils  included  such  items  as  the  re- 
sponsibility for  concept,  design,  construc- 
tion of  factory,  and  designation  of  Items  to 
be  delivered  to  the  site  by  each  party.  Also 
covered  were  provisions  for  the  furnishing 
of  parts  and  subassemblies  by  both  parties 
and  the  specification  of  conditions  under 
which  such  items  can  be  purchased  by  the 
company  outside  of  the  Joint-venture  ar- 
rangement. 

TBCKNOLOOT 

These  elements  of  the  agreement  contain 
considerable  Information  of  a  proprietary 
natuire.  Accordingly,  It  can  only  be  stated 
th.^t^^  the  provisions  dealt  with  such  areas  as 
transfer  of  production  know-how,  technol- 
ogy transfer,  licensing,  short  and  long-term 
research  and  development  programs,  docu- 
mentation, and  the  preservation  of  proprie- 
tary lights  on  the  part  of  either  participant 
and  the  Joint  venture  company. 

PLANNING 

The  essence  of  economics  in  Socialist  coun- 
tries Is  the  five-year  plan.  Accordingly,  the 
agreement  provides  for  the  development  of  a 
five-year  plan  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year.  The  plan  would  take  into  account  such 
matters  as  the  substitution  of  later  state-of- 
the-art  equipment  at  the  appropriate  time, 
etc. 

SALES 

This  portion  of  the  agreement  specified 
how  the  products  and  spare  parts  produced 
by  the  Joint  venture  company  can  be  sold.  It 
covers,  for  example,  the  sales  rights  of  either 
party  with  respect  to  in-country  sales,  export 
sales,  and  how  such  product  sales  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  total  systems  manu- 
factured in  Romania,  or  as  OEM  sales.  In  the 
computer  business,  maintenance  service 
(customer  engineering)  is  an  inherent  part 
of  a  sales  force,  which  Is  also  provided  for 
under  this  portion  of  the  agreement.  Product 
pricing  and  conditions  under  which  stipu- 
lated prices  may  be  altered  were  also  incor- 
porated here. 

ADMINISTRATION 

These  provisions  are  provided  throughout 
the  agreement,  but  are  combined  here  for 
purposes  of  clarity  and  brevity.  Under  this 
category  are: 

InauTonce. — ^The  types  of  Insurance  against 
damage  or  destruction  of  physical  assets  is 
speUed  out,  euid  how  premiums  for  this 
coverage  shall  be  paid.  It  was  specified  that 


Insurance  should  be  taken  from  a  Romanian 
Insurance  company  unless  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained m  Romania. 

Bank  Accounts. — ^The  opening  of  bank  ac- 
counts, their  location  and  the  designation  of 
persons  entitled  to  sign  documents  related 
to  these  accounts  Is  prescribed. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting. — As  Is  the 
csae  In  most  of  the  agreement's  provisions, 
the  details  of  bookkeeping;  and  accounting 
are  contained  In  a  separate  appendix  devoted 
to  that  subject.  The  basic  agreement  merely 
refers  to  that  appendix  and  specifies  that  the 
financial  and  accounting  records  of  the  Joint 
venture  company  shail.^  kept  in  US.  dol- 
lars, and  that  V3.  gehem  accounting  meth- 
ods win  be  followed. 

PERSONNEL 

Because  of  the  difficulties  Involved  in  in- 
teresting American  personnel  In  employment 
by  a  Joint  venture  company  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, many  of  the  personnel  arrangements 
Included  in  the  agreement  have  particular  in- 
terest. Such  Items  as  projecting  the  number 
of  employees  consistent  with  the  first  five 
year  plan,  the  designation  of  employee  func- 
tional areas,  and  the  establishment  of  initial 
salaries  were  set  forth  in  considerable  detaU 
in  accompanying  appendices.  Other  details 
were  spelled  out  In  the  basic  agreement,  how- 
ever, and  included  the  following:  (These  are 
direct  quotes  from  the  agreement). 

The  Romanian  personnel  of  the  Company 
shaU  enjoy  all  of  the  rights  and  obllgaUons 
Including  social  security  provided  in  the 
legislation  applicable  to  State  enterprises. 
The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  foreign  per- 
soimel  shall  be  established  by  the  Managing 
Committee  of  the  Society. 

The  employment  of  the  Company's  person- 
nel shall  be  done  through  Individual  labor 
contracts.  The  individual  labor  contracts  are 
subject  to  the  Romanian  legislation. 

CDC  will  propose  various  personnel  who  are 
not  Romanian  citizens  to  work  in  the  Com- 
pany. The  Job  functions  to  be  performed  by 
the  foreign  personnel  and  their  length  of 
employment  are  described  on  the  personnel 
chart  attached  hereto  as  Appendix  No.  27. 

The  foreign  personnel  may  leave  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Company  at  any  time  without 
being  required  to  give  anything  other  than 
normal  notice.  CDC  will  replace  such  per- 
sonnel within  one  month  from  the  date  that 
the  employee  leaves  the  Company. 

All  questions  related  to  vacation  of  the  for- 
eign personnel  wUl  be  decided  by  the  Manag- 
ing Committee  of  the  Company. 

Salaries  of  the  foreign  personnel  are  es- 
tablished In  Appendix  No.  27  and  shall  be 
paid  monthly  in  U.S.  doUara. 

The  amount  of  the  net  income  paid  to  the 
foreign  personnel  which  can  be  transferred 
abroad  In  freely  convertible  ciurency  shall  be 
established  by  the  Managing  Committee  of 
the  Company. 

The  foreign  personnel  shall  be  aUowed  to 
use  the  facilities  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Com- 
pany TERRA  for  any  purchase  (food  and  any 
Industrial  goods)   from  West  Europe. 

The  Income  of  foreign  personnel  received 
from  outside  Romania  wUI  not  be  subject  to 
Romanian  taxation.  The  foreign  personnel 
shall  pay  Romanian  income  taxes  on  the 
amount  of  their  salaries  after  deduction  of 
the  amounts  corresponding  to  Romanian  so- 
cial security  taxes  which  are  to  be  put  at  the 
disposal  of  CDC. 

The  Personnel  Manager  of  the  Company 
will  be  the  liaison  officer  for  the  foreign  per- 
son in  aU  personnel  matters  relating  to  this 
Article. 

The  foreign  personnel  shall  pay  themselves 
the  pension  and  social  security  taxes  in  their 
own  countries. 

The  Romanian  Oovernment  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  that  such  foreign  personnel 
relocated  in  Romania  will  be  provided  with 
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housing  faculties   in   accordance   with   Ap- 
pendix No.  26. 

Exchange  of  foreign  currency  will  be  done 
at  the  official  noncommercial  exchange  rates 
valid  at  the  date  of  exchange. 

The  Romanian  Oovernment  will  guarantee 
the  duty-free  import  and  re-export  of  cars, 
furniture,  refrigerators  and  other  goods  of 
same  objects  for  personal  use  of  foreign  per- 
sonnel, accordmg  to  the  customs  regulations 
In  force  at  the  time. 

For  cars  the  Romanian  Government  will 
grant  "TC"  license  plates;  the  inspection 
taxes  will  be  paid  by  the  car  owner. 

Sale  of  such  goods  in  Romania  Lb  permis- 
sible only  In  accordance  with  Romanian  laws. 

If  required  the  Company  wUl  provide  one 
University  trained  Romanian  woman,  fluent 
in  English  language,  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  foreign  personnel  and  their  families  on 
all  types  of  personal  problems  related  to  liv- 
ing in  Romania.  (Language  training,  rela- 
tionship to  Romanian  authorities,  etc.) .  The 
expenses  of  this  service  will  be  paid  by  the 
forelg;n  personnel. 

The  Company  will  provide  CDC  an  ac- 
counting of  all  salaries  and  expense  payments 
made  in  Romania  to  each  foreign  employee 
including  all  taxes  withheld. 

The  legal  social  security  deduction  for  re- 
tirement and  medical  benefits  from  the  for- 
eign employees'  salary  wUl  be  deposited  in  a 
bank  account  at  the  disposal  of  CDC.  For- 
eign employees  will  be  expected  to  pay  their 
own  medical  costs. 

MANAGEMENT 

Because  of  the  inherent  governmental  In- 
volvement In  socialist  country  Joint  venture 
arrangements  and  the  resultant  participa- 
tion of  all  workers  In  the  management  role, 
the  management  structure  is  normally  more 
complicated  than  comparable  U.S.  arrange- 
ments. Basically,  the  arrangement  provided 
for  the  following: 

(a)  A  General  Assembly  of  Shareholders. 
Initially,  this  consists  only  of  the  Romanian 
Oovernment  and  Control  Data,  each  partici- 
pating in  shareholding  to  the  extent  of 
their  original  contribution  to  the  company 
(S5%-45%).  The  agreement  then  provided 
that  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
shareholdera  be  called  by  the  Iilanaglng  Di- 
rector each  year,  and  within  three  months 
after  the  close  of  the  C<Hnpany'8  financial 
year.  A  provision  was  also  Included  for  the 
calUng  of  Special  General  Assemblies. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  General  As- 
sembly are: 

Appoint,  dismiss  and  discharge  from  lia- 
bility the  Dlrecton,  the  Managing  Director 
and  members  of  the  Treasurer's  Commission 
of  the  Company.  Remove  from  ofllce  the 
Managing  DlrecUn*.  a  Director  or  a  member 
of  the  Treasvirer's  Commission  shoiUd  they 
commit  any  act  In  relation  to  the  Com- 
pany which  Is  contrary  to  Romanian  law, 
and  to  decide  whether  such  matten  should 
be  referred  to  the  competent  Romanian  au- 
thorities. The  members  of  the  Treasurer's 
Commission  appointed  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Romanian  Ministry  of  Fi- 
nance may  be  dismissed  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  such  Ministry. 

Establish  and  modify  the  general  policies, 
programs  and  plans  of  the  Company  and  give 
instructions  to  the  Directors  regarding  the 
means  of  carrying  out  such  policies,  pro- 
grams and  plans. 

Approve  or  modify  the  Balance  Sheet  and 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement  of  the  Company. 

To  approve  the  contracting  of  any  credit 
which  Is  secured  by  a  lien  or  charge  on  the 
property  of  the  Company;  or  the  granting 
of  any  guarantee  of  Its  obligations  to  a 
third  party. 

Decide  how  much.  If  any,  of  the  profits 
of  the  Company  will  be  r«talned  In  the 
Company. 

Approve  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  Company  and  Its  number  of  employees 
of  various  categories. 


Establish  the  remuneration  of  the  Man- 
aging Director,  of  the  Directors,  and  of  the 
members  of  the  Treasurer's  Commission. 

Approve  any  modification  of  the  Statutes 
of  the  Company. 

Approve  the  collective  labor  contract  of 
the  Company. 

Approve  any  Increase  or  decrease  in  the 
Shan  Capital  of  the  Company  or  any  modi- 
fication in  the  niuiber  or  value  of  Shares 
as  well  as  their  transfer  to  third  parties. 

Approve  the  formation  and  dissolution  of 
subsidiaries,  branches  and  agencies. 

Decide  upon  the  merger,  division,  dissolu- 
tion and  liquidation  of  the  Company. 

(b)  Managing  Dlrectore.  The  Agreement 
provided  that  the  Romanian  Oovernment 
would  provide  the  principal  Managing  Di- 
rector for  a  term  of  three  years,  subject 
to  renewal  upon  the  agreement  of  both  par- 
ties. Control  Data  is  then  responsible  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Assistant  Managing  Di- 
rector. Again,  his  reappointment  after  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years  is  subject  to  the  agree- 
ment of  both  parties. 

(c)  Directors.  The  agreement  provided  for 
the  election  of  Company  Directors  and  from 
among  them,  a  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Board  Chair- 
man would  normally  alternate  annuaUy  be- 
tween a  Control  Data  representative  and  a 
Romanian.  The  Chairman's  role  is  confined 
to  presiding  over  meetings  of  the  Board  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  Shareholders.  It  was 
specified  that  he  would  exercise  no  other 
authority  with  res{>ect  to  Company  manage- 
ment. 

(d)  The  agreement  specified  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Romanian  law  regarding  the  con- 
stitution and  functioning  of  the  employees 
general  meeting  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Joint-Venture  Company.  At  this  general 
meeting,  the  employees  of  the  Company  will 
designate  their  representatives  to  a  Managing 
Committee  In  accordance  with  special  provi- 
sions of  the  Company's  Statutes.  The  Man- 
aging Conrnilttee,  which  includes  representa- 
tives of  the  principals  to  the  Agreement,  is 
then  charged  with  overseeing  the  general 
management  of  the  Company  in  conformance 
with  the  decisions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Am>ITS 

The  agreement  provided  that  the  activities 
of  the  Company  shall  be  audited  by  a  Treas- 
urer's Commission  composed  of  three  persons. 
One  member  of  the  Treasurer's  Commission 
shall  be  elected  by  each  principal  shareholder 
for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  third  member 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years  by 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania.  At  least  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Treasurer's  Commission  shall  be 
an  expert  in  accounting  matters. 

The  duty  of  the  Treasurer's  Commission  is 
to  audit  the  financial  and  other  activities  of 
the  Company  to  ensure  that  they  comply 
with  the  Statutes,  applicable  Romanian  laws, 
and  the  policies  established  from  time  to 
time  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Share- 
holders. 

The  duties  of  the  Treasurer's  Commission 
shall  be: 

To  call  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Share- 
holders when  the  losses  of  the  Company  pre- 
vent it  from  functioning  efficiently. 

During  the  financial  yec^r  of  the  Company 
they  shall  from  time  to  time,  but  at  least 
once  every  quarter,  audit  with  or  without 
warning  the  administration  and  condition  of 
cash,  commercial  documents  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  Company  as  well  as  the  account- 
ing records  of  the  Company  and  make  reports 
thereon  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Shareholders  and  notify  the  Board  of  Dlrec- 
tore. 

At  the  end  of  each  financial  year  the 
Treasurer's  Oonunlsslon  shall  verify  the  in- 
ventory of  the  Company.  Prior  to  each  An- 
nual General  Assembly  of  the  Shareholdera 
the  Treasurer's  Commission  shall  draw  up  a 
written  report  verlfjring  the  accuracy  of  the 


Balance  Sheet  and  Statement  of  Profit  and 
Loss  after  having  examined  the  relevant  doc- 
uments and  accounts  presented  by  the  Board 
of  Directors.  It  shall  point  out  to  the  Share- 
holders any  violations  of  the  Statutes  or  Ro- 
manian laws  or  any  deviation  from  the  poU- 
cles  established  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Shareholders.  The  Treasurer's  Commis- 
sion shall  Inform  the  Shareholders  of  any 
necessary  changes  in  the  State  Capital  or  of 
the  Statutes. 

Upon  liquidation  of  the  Society  they  shall 
audit  the  actions  of  the  Liquidators  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Article  32 
hereof. 

PROFITS 

This  portion  of  the  agreement  outlined  the 
distribution  of  profits  and  permitted  the 
transfer  by  Control  Data  of  its  share  of  the 
profits  outside  Romania  in  U.S.  dollars,  at 
any  time,  after  payment  of  applicable  taxes. 
Provision  for  reinvestment  of  profits  in  the 
Company  by  either  party  was  also  covered 
here.  This  section  also  made  provision  for 
procedures  to  eliminate  losses  should  they 
occur. 

DEFATTLTS  AND  DAMAGES 

The  agreement  provided  for  the  settlement 
of  claims  for  damages  by  the  Company 
against  third  parties,  the  failure  by  one 
party  to  the  agreement  to  fulfill  Its  obliga- 
tions, the  steps  to  be  taken  to  rectify  such 
failures,  and  the  right  of  either  party  to 
terminate  the  agreement  In  the  case  of  seri- 
ous default.  Provision  was  also  made  that 
the  parties  shall  attempt  through  mutual 
consultation  to  ellmlnat*  problems  arising 
out  of  default.  Further,  it  was  specified  that 
neither  party  would  be  responsible  for  con- 
sequential or  Indirect  damagee.  Finally,  a 
limit  on  the  amount  of  damages  payable  by 
either  party  was  prescribed. 

DlSSOLtmON  AND  LIQUIDATION 

The  agreement  specified  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  Company  shall  be  dissolved 
and  liquidated  and  provided  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  assets  to  include  machines,  tools, 
equipment,  buildings,  facilities,  cash  licenses, 
and  other  assets.  Provision  was  also  mads 
for  residual  obligations  of  one  party  to  the 
other  in  the  event  of  dissolution  as  well  as 
the  residual  rights  with  respect  to  further 
manufacturing,  marketing,  licensing,  pat- 
ents, etc. 

FORCE    MAJEURE 

The  agreement  specified  that  Force  Majeure 
shall  include  all  events  out  of  the  control 
of  the  parties  such  as:  fioods,  earthquakes, 
fire,  waj-,  catastrophes,  etc.,  existing  after 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  agreement  and 
which  prevent  totally  or  partially  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  parties'  obligations  under  the 
Joint-Venture  Agreement. 

It  was  ^>eclfled  that  upon  giving  notice  of 
Force  Majeure  to  the  other  party,  the  party 
so  affected  shall  be  released  without  any 
liabilities  on  Its  part  from  the  performance 
of  its  obligations  under  the  agreement,  but 
only  to  the  extent  and  only  for  the  period 
that  Its  performance  of  said  obligations  Is 
prevented  by  circumstances  of  Force  Majeure. 
The  notice  shall  include  a  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  event,  its  cause  and  possible 
consequences. 

It  was  further  stated  that,  should  the 
period  of  Force  Majeure  continue  for  more 
than  six  (6)  months  either  party  may  ter- 
minate this  agreement  without  liability  to 
the  other  party  upon  giving  written  notice. 

ARBITRATION 

It  was  agreed  that  all  disputes  of  anj 
kind  arising  out  of  this  agreement  or  In 
connection  vrlth  It  and  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  common  accord,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  In  conformity  with  the 
Rules  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Parts,  and  with  the  following  provisions: 

The  Arbitration  Court  shall  consist  of  three 
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arbitrators  appointed  as  follows:!  each  party 
shall  appoint  one  arbitrator,  ant  these  two 
arbitrators  shall  appoint  the  thlrii  arbitrator 
who  shall  be  the  chairman  of  thejArbitratlon 
Court.  Should  the  two  arbitrator*  appointed 
by  the  parties  not  agree  upon  tl|e  person  of 
the  third  arbitrator  within  30 1  days  from 
their  nomination  the  third  arbitrator  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Piesldent  of  ihe  Arbitra- 
tion Court  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Paris  upon  request  of  one  of 
the  parties.  I 

The  party  desiring  to  submit  A  dispute  to 
arbitration,  shall  notify  this  fact  Jo  the  other 
party,  mentioning  the  name  an4  address  of 
the  arbitrator  appointed  by  it.    ' 

The  party  who  receives  such-  a  notifica- 
tion shall  appoint  an  arbitrator^  within  one 
month  from  receipt  of  the  not'.fltation.  fall- 
ing which  the  second  arbitrator  will  be 
appointed  on  request  of  the  claimant  party 
by  the  President  of  the  Arbltratlpn  Court  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  c|>mmerce  in 
Paris.  I 

The  arbitrators  shall  decide  "^x  aequo  et 
bono"  by  majority  vote,  and  iheir  award 
shall  state  the  reasons  for  their  decision.  The 
arbitrators  shall  also  decide  andlflx  In  their 
award  which  party,  or  the  extedt  to  which 
each  of  the  parties  shall  bear  the  arbitra- 
tion costs. 

The  award  of  the  Arbitration  Cjjurt  is  final 
and  executory. 

The  seat  of  the  Arbitration  C(Jurt  will  be 
in  Paris. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSntlON  ON  A 
VOTE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Benate  on 
Thursday,  October  3,  during  rollcall  vote 
No.  450  Leg.,  on  a  motion  to  table  Sena- 
tor Griffin's  amendment  No.  1926  to  S. 
4016.  a  bill  to  protect  and  preserve  tape 
recordings  of  conversations  |  involving 
former  President  Nixon  and  made  during 
his  tenure,  and  for  other  purpdses.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  vqted  "nay" 
on  the  motion  to  table. 


THE  COST  OP  IMPORTBD  OIL 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  propo- 
nents of  H.R.  8193  have  avoided  facing 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
imported  oil  which  the  bill  \fould  pro- 
duce by  stating  these  higher  ctsts  would 
be  offset  by  the  oil  import  tee  rebate 
provision  of  the  Senate  veiision.  The 
Senate  bill  provides  that,  for  a  period  of 
5  years  after  enactment,  the  knport  fee 
on  oil  other  than  residual  fuel  oil  be  re- 
duced by  15  cents  per  barrel,  atid  the  fee 
on  residual  fuel  oil  reduced  b^  42  cents 
per  barrel — these  reductions '  to  apply 
only  to  oil  carried  in  U.S.-flagj  vessels. 

On  the  surface,  this  may  sound  good. 
But  a  closer  analysis  of  the  actual  results 
tells  a  different  story.  The  fee  reduction 
would  really  have  very  little  eff^t  on  the 
net  cost  to  the  consumer  of  Imfmrted  oil. 

Dr.  John  Sawhill,  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Adminlstmtion,  has 
written  a  clarifying  letter  on  this  subject 
to  the  Honorable  Leonor  K.  StrLLiVAN. 
chairman  of  the  House  Comlnlttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  have 
a  copy  of  this  letter  and  woiid  like  to 
quote  from  it:  T 

with  respect  to  crude  oil,  rehkte  of  the 
oil  Import  fee  would  not  offset  th«  Increased 
cost  of  oil  Imports  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  bUl.  Currently,  oU  Import  Ifees  are  not 
charged  on  the  great  majority  of  crude  oU 


Imported  In  the  United  States.  Presidential 
Proclamation  3279,  as  amended,  provide  for 
phasing  In  the  import  fee  on  crude  oU  over 
a  seven  year  period  through  1980.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  fee  system  In  May  of  1973 
until  April  of  1974,  fee-free  allocations  cov- 
ering 100  percent  of  the  January  1,  1973  im- 
port levels  were  granted.  After  AprU  30,  1974, 
fee  exempt  allocations  will  be  reduced  by  a 
fraction  of  the  original  level  each  year  for 
the  next  seven  years,  phasing  out  completely 
by  1980. 

Since  the  percentage  of  Imports  which  are 
exempt  from  fees  will  vary  depending  on 
the  increase  of  Imports  above  1973  levels, 
as  well  as  other  variables  such  as  exemptions 
for  new  refineries  and  hardship  cases,  it  is 
dlfflcult  to  predict  the  precise  percentage  of 
imports  which  will  be  fee  exempt.  Neverthe- 
less, based  on  past  data,  we  estimate  that  oil 
Import  fees  will  be  payable  only  ...  on  some- 
thing less  than  50  percent  of  all  crude  oil 
imports. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  above  figure  that 
the  provision  of  the  bUl  which  provides  for 
a  rebate  of  15c  ol  the  oil  import  fee  would 
not  produce  any  meaningful  relief  from  the 
increased  costs  for  crude  oil  which  consiuners 
wUl  be  required  to  pay.  smce  the  bill's  pro- 
vision for  rebate  is  only  for  a  five  year  period, 
rebates  will  cease  at  about  the  time  that 
Import  fees  begin  to  be  applicable  to  the 
majority  of  crude  oil  Imports. 

The  42<  per  barrel  rebate  of  the  import 
fee  on  residual  fuel  oil  Is  apparently  aimed 
at  reducing  consumer  costs  In  New  England, 
since  that  region  consumes  most  of  the  Im- 
ported residual  fuel  oil.  The  observations 
made  above  with  respect  to  the  small  amount 
of  crude  oil  actually  subject  to  Import  fees 
In  the  short  term  apply  to  residual  fuel  oU 
also.  Imports  of  residual  fuel  oU  Into  the 
East  Coast  have  been  virtually  decontrolled 
for  a  number  of  years.  As  a  result,  licenses 
were  Issued  for  the  Importation  of  2.9  million 
barrels  per  day  of  residual  fuel  in  1973 
base  year  although  actual  Imports  were  less 
than  2.0  million  barrels  per  day.  Under  the 
phase  out  schedule,  It  will  be  1976  or  later 
before  any  fees  need  be  paid  for  Imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil  Into  the  East  Coast  provided 
that  normal  trade  patterns  continue. 

This  analysis  clearly  shows  the  very 
minimal  effect  a  reduction  in  import  fees 
would  have  on  the  Increased  cost  of 
crude  Imported  in  U.S.-flag  vessels,  and 
certainly  does  not  support  the  claim  that 
these  costs  would  be  substantially  offset. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Saw- 
hill's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Leonor  K.  Stji-livan, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Madam  Chairman:  There  Kte  a  num- 
ber of  factual  considerations  with  respect  to 
the  oU  Import  fee  rebate  provision  of  the 
Senate  version  of  HJl.  8193  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention.  The  Senate 
bill  provides  that,  for  a  period  of  five  years 
after  enactment,  the  Import  fee  on  oil  other 
than  residual  fuel  oU  be  reduced  by  ISC'  per 
barrel,  and  the  fee  on  residual  fuel  oil  be 
reduced  by  42<'  per  barrel.  Fee  reductions 
would  be  available  only  for  oil  Imported  In 
U.S.-flag  commercial  vessels  and  the  reduc- 
tion would  be  required  to  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumers.  We  have  the  following  obser- 
vations concerning  this  Import  fee  provision: 

1.  With  respect  to  crude  oU,  rebate  of  the 
oil  Import  fee  would  not  offset  the  Increased 
cost  of  oU  Imports  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  bill.  Currently,  oil  Import  fees  ar«  not 
charged  on  the  great  majority  of  crude  oil 
Imported  Into  the  United  States.  Presidential 
Proclamation  3279,  aa  amended,  provides  for 


phasing  In  the  Import  fee  on  crude  oU  over 
a  seven  year  period  through  1980.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  fee  system  In  May  of  1973 
untu  April  of  1974,  fee-free  allocations  cov- 
ering 100  percent  of  the  January  1,  1973 
import  levels  were  granted.  After  April  30. 
1974,  fee  exempt  allocations  will  be  reduced 
by  a  fraction  of  the  original  level  each  year 
for  the  next  seven  years,  phasing  out  com- 
pletely by  1980. 

In  addition  to  these  fee-free  allocations, 
the  proclamation  provides  additional  exemp- 
tions from  fees  for  certain  classes  of  Imports, 
e.g.,  for  new  or  expanded  refinery  capacity, 
crude  oU  Imported  to  produce  asphalt,  hard- 
ship grants  to  Independent  refiners,  etc. 

Since  the  percentage  of  Imports  which 
are  exempt  from  fees  will  vary  depending  on 
the  increase  of  Imports  above  1973  levels,  as 
well  as  other  variables  such  as  exemptions  for 
new  refineries  and  hardship  cases.  It  Is  dlffl- 
cult to  predict  the  precise  percentage  of  Im- 
ports which  will  be  fee  exempt.  Nevertheless, 
b.^sed  on  past  data,  we  estimate  that  oil  Im- 
port fees  will  be  payable  only  on  from  5  to 
10  percent  of  all  crude  oil  Imports  In  1974 
and  1975.  By  1978.  Import  fees  wUl  probably 
be  payable  on  something  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  all  crude  oil  Imports. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  above  figures  that 
the  provision  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  • 
rebate  of  15<  of  the  oU  import  fee  would  not 
produce  any  meaningful  relief  from  the  In- 
creased costs  for  crude  oil  which  consumers 
will  be  required  to  pay.  Since  the  bill's  pro- 
vision for  rebate  Is  only  for  a  five  year  period, 
rebates  wUl  cease  at  about  the  time  that 
Import  fees  begin  to  be  applicable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  crude  oil  imports. 

a.  For  residual  fuel  oil  the  Senate  bill 
would  rebate  $.42  of  the  higher  license  fee. 
currently  9.30  per  barrel  moving  to  $.42  per 
barrel  on  November  1,  1074.  and  $.63  per  bar- 
rel by  November  1,  1975.  This  42*  per  barrel 
rebate  of  the  Import  fee  on  residual  fuel  oil 
Is  apparently  aimed  at  reducing  consumer 
costs  In  New  England,  since  that  region  con- 
simies  most  of  the  Imported  residual  fuel  oil. 
The  observations  made  above  with  respect  to 
the  small  amount  of  crude  oU  actually  sub- 
ject to  Import  fees  In  the  short  term  apply 
to  residual  fuel  oU  also.  Imports  of  residual 
fuel  oil  into  the  East  Coast  have  been  virtu- 
ally decontrolled  for  a  number  of  years.  As 
a  result  licenses  were  Issued  for  the  Importa- 
tion of  2.9  million  barrels  per  day  of  residual 
fuel  In  the  1973  base  year  although  actual 
Imports  were  less  than  2.0  mUUon  barrels 
per  day.  Under  the  phase  out  schedule  It  wlU 
be  1976  or  later  before  any  fees  need  be  paid 
for  Imports  of  residual  fuel  oU  Into  the  East 
Coast  provided  that  normal  trade  patterns 
continue. 

Thus  in  the  short  term,  the  proposed  re- 
bate of  Import  fees  on  residual  fuel  oil  will 
provide  little  or  no  relief  for  the  Increased 
costs  to  consumers  of  cargo  preference. 

In  addition,  the  rebate  of  42(^  per  barrel  Is 
not  consistent  with  the  ratlonsde  for  the  Im- 
position of  an  import  fee  on  refined  petro- 
leum products  which  is  designed  to  encour- 
age domestic  refined  capacity.  To  the  extent 
that  a  rebate  of  42<  per  barrel  exceeds  the 
estimated  Increased  cost  of  shipping  m  U.S. 
bottoms,  integrated  refiners  will  find  It 
cheaper  to  refine  in  the  Caribbean  and  Can- 
ada and  ship  to  the  United  States  rather 
than  to  refine  in  the  United  States.  Thus,  In 
the  future  when  fees  are  charged  on  residual 
fuel  imports,  the  bill  would  tend  to  export 
refining  capacity  and  Jobs.  We  fall  to  per- 
ceive any  reason  why  a  rebate  on  residual 
fuel  should  be  greater  than  the  increased 
cost  for  shipping  in  U.S.  vessels. 

a.  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  woA 
Means  has  the  Issue  of  the  oU  Import  fee 
under  active  consideration.  The  Committee's 
earlier  version  of  tax  reform  legislation  In- 
cluded an  amendment  to  Section  383  of  tbs 
Trade  Expansion  Act  (the  basic  authority 
for  the  Import  fes  system)  which  would  bftt* 
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prohibited  the  Imposition  of  an  Import  fee 
on  crude  oil  when  the  price  of  Imported  oil 
is  higher  than  the  domestic  price.  We  under- 
stand that  this  approach  is  currently  in- 
cluded in  the  Committee's  new  tax  reform 
proposals  which  will  be  In  final  form  In  the 
near  future.  If  such  legislation  were  to  be- 
come law,  the  provision  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  HJt.  8193  providing  for  rebate  of  the 
fee  on  oil  imports  would  be  meaningless  with 
respect  to  crude  oil  imports  (assuming  that 
the  foreign  price  continues  to  be  higher  than 
the  domestic  price) . 

4.  Dedication  of  Import  fees  for  this  and 
numerous  other  purposes  which  have  cur- 
rently been  suggested  tends  to  lock  the  gov- 
ernment mto  a  particular  form  of  protection 
and  It  would  remove  the  flexibility  which 
Section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  In- 
tended to  give  the  President.  For  Instance,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  shift  to  a  quota 
system  or  to  adopt  a  variable  fee.  It  is  also 
worth  noting  that  the  misuse  of  the  import 
program  to  subsidize  all  sorts  of  special  In- 
terests was  responsible  for  much  of  the  abuse 
of  the  former  quota  system.  To  now  use  fees 
for  purposes  other  than  those  relating  di- 
rectly to  national  security,  may  caiise  the 
fee  system  to  fall  Into  the  same  disrepute. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  I  strongly 
urge   that   the   Conference   Committee   not 
adopt  the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  rebate  of  oil  impoirt  fees. 
Sincerely, 

John  O.  Sawhill, 

AdministTator. 


THE  UNSOLVED  BREAK-INS, 
•        1970-74 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
hydra-headed  monster  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  Watergate  is  only  now  beginning 
to  be  fully  exposed.  How  far  we  must  go 
before  we  understand  the  depth  of  the 
danger  in  which  our  Government  system 
was  placed  is  dramatized  by  Mr.  Robert 
Pink's  article,  "The  Unresolved  Break- 
Ins,  1970-74,"  which  appeared  in  the  Oc- 
tober 10  issue  of  Rolling  Stone. 

Bob  Pink  was  the  researcher  for  Wood- 
ward and  Bernstein's  book,  "All  the 
President's  Men."  His  work  Is  meticulous. 
What  he  finds  Is  frightening  in  the 
extreme.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Bob  Pink's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
burden  of  this  article  is  as  simple  as  its 
detail  is  impressive.  By  exhaustively 
comparing  over  100  illegal  break-ins  dur- 
ing the  period  1970-74.  Mr.  Pink  finds 
obvious  patterns  which  strongly  suggest 
a  coordinated  Government  plan  to  spy 
on.  harass,  and  disrupt  persons  and  orga- 
nizations whose  views  were  considered 
dangerous  by  the  Government.  Targets 
of  the  break-ins  included  scores  of  per- 
sons from  the  Infamous  "enemies  list,"  as 
well  as  many  others  whose  one  distin- 
guishing characteristic  was  opposition  to 
various  Government  policies  or  to  the 
reelection  of  Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  this  article  constitutes 
an  overwhelming  case  for  further  con- 
gressional investigation.  It  offers  a 
thousand  leads  that  need  pursuit  by  a 
congressional  panel  armed  with  the 
power  to  compel  testimony. 

The  case  for  further  Investigation  is 
even  more  compelling  in  light  of  informa- 


tion which  has  come  to  light  since  Mr. 
Fink  completed  his  article. 

We  now  know  that  Mr.  Fred  Buzhardt 
admitted  to  the  Watergate  Committee 
that  surreptitious  entries  and  burglaries 
were  performed  by  the  FBI.  We  now 
know  that  a  draft  of  the  on-agaln-off- 
again  Huston  plan  specifically  men- 
tioned "surreptitious  entry  of  facilities 
occupied  by  subversive  elements."  and 
said  "this  technique  could  be  particularly 
helpful  if  used  against  the  Weathermen 
and  Black  Panthers."  We  also  find  that 
a  memorandum  on  "Operation  Sand- 
wedge,"  the  proposed  Nixon  campaign 
intelligence  arm,  specifically  suggests  a 
"manipulated  threat  of  Indictment"  by 
the  Justice  Department  against  person- 
nel of  a  security  group  the  Republicans 
believed  might  be  used  by  Democrats. 

Bob  Fink's  article  should  be  the  basis 
for  a  full-scale  investigation.  We  ought 
to  know  who  committed  these  100  break- 
ins,  who  authorized  them,  to  what  extent 
they  were  part  of  a  coordinated  Govern- 
ment policy,  and  we  must  take  steps  to 
insure  this  sort  of  wholly  illegal,  danger- 
ous activity  is  eliminated  in  the  future. 

Exhibit  1  follows: 

EXHIBTr  1 

Th>  Unsolvxd  Buak-Ims,  1970-1974 
(By  Robert  Fink) 

Aware  of  its  Inherent  iUegallty,  President 
Nixon  approved  the  Huston  Plan  on  JiUy 
23rd,  1970,  creating  a  secret  superlntelUgence 
agency  under  White  House  auspices;  his 
order  amalgamated  the  FBI.  the  CIA,  the 
DIA  (Defense  Intelligence  Agency) .  the  NSA 
(National  Secxu-lty  Agency)  and  the  counter- 
intelligence agencies  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  Laws  forbidding  some  of  these  or- 
ganizations' participation  in  domestic  oper- 
ations were  bypassed.  The  plan's  avowed  pur- 
pose was  to  remove  "operational  restraints" 
on  domestic  intelligence  ooUectlon,  enabling 
the  government  to  increase  its  use  of  wire- 
taps, carry  out  mail  searches  and  put  more 
undercover  agents  on  coUege  campuses. 

It  also  removed  restraints  on  the  govern- 
ment's right  to  make  surreptitious  entries 
against  "urgent  security  targets,"  even 
though  Huston's  memorandum  acknowl- 
edged: "Use  of  this  technique  Is  clearly  il- 
legal; It  amounts  to  burglary.  It  Is  also  high- 
ly risky  and  could  result  in  great  embarrass- 
ment if  exposed.  However,  it  Is  also  the  most 
fruitful  tool  and  can  produce  the  type  of 
mtelUgence  which  cannot  be  obtained  tn  any 
other  fashion." 

Under  the  sword  of  John  Dean's  Imminent 
disclosure,  the  president  confirmed  the  plan's 
existence  on  May  22nd.  1973.  describing  It  as 
"a  directive  to  strengthen  our  intelligence 
operations,"  and  insisting  it  was  rescinded  on 
July  28th,  1970,  as  a  result  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  opposition.  Hoover  was  unwilling  to 
Increase  the  role  of  other  agencies  to  partici- 
pate in  domestic  InteUigence. 

Events  indicate  that  many  of  Huston's  rec- 
ommendations were  carried  out :  The  essence 
survived  without  its  label. 

On  June  27th,  1973,  John  Dean  told  the 
Ervln  Committee  he  had  never  seen  any  doc- 
ument to  indicate  the  president  had  dis- 
approved or  rescinded  the  Huston  Plan. 

On  July  9th.  1973,  Huston  told  a  closed 
House  Armed  Services  InteUigence  subcom- 
mittee hearing,  the  plan  was  never  formally 
cancelled. 

At  least  100  break-ins.  apparently  political 
in  nature,  occurred  during  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. Clandestine  invasions  of  homes  and 
offices  were  made  against  numerous  indi- 
viduals and  groups  considered  "enemies"  of 
the  administration.  "Enemies,"  both  on  and 


off  the  White  House's  prepared  list.  Included 
media  critics,  radicals  and  liberals  opposed 
to  administration  policy,  political  foes  con- 
sidered threats,  and  foreign  diplomats 
thought  dangerous  to  American  mterests. 
Other  break-In  victims,  not  themselves  "en- 
emies," possessed  documents  or  other  ma- 
terial possibly  damaging  to  "enemies"  or  to 
the  administration  Itself. 

Although  the  evidence  linking  the  gov- 
ernment to  these  break-ins  is  largely  cir- 
cumstantial. It  is  both  striking  and  per- 
suasive. Not  only  were  virtually  all  the  vic- 
tims objects  of  administration  concern  or 
suspicion,  but  the  attacks  against  them  fol- 
lowed a  consistent  pattern.  The  most  striking 
characteristic  of  this  modus  operandi  is  that, 
aside  from  taking  relatively  insignificant 
trinkets,  the  intruders  did  not  touch  cash 
or  valuables.  They  appeared  to  be  under 
orders  or  to  have  a  code  of  honor  which  pre- 
cluded the  stealing  of  material  possessions. 
Instead,  the  burglars  looked  for  information: 
correspondence,  financial  records,  tapes,  the 
contents  of  files.  The  break-ins  uniformly 
occiirred  when  the  premises  were  expected 
to  be  empty.  The  targets  were  carefully 
studied  in  advance;  the  intruders  appeared 
to  know  their  victims'  schedules  and  the 
general  or  precise  location  of  their  docu- 
ments. Entry  was  usually  forced;  there  was 
Uttle  effort  to  conceal  the  attempts — at  least 
where  a  break-In  has  been  identified.  When 
police  were  called  a  perfunctory  investiga- 
tion was  made;  fingerprints  were  taken;  the 
victim  was  told  little  or  nothing;  the  case 
died. 

The  break-ins  often  came  In  clusters  which 
took  place  over  a  period  of  a  few  days.  It 
cannot  be  Inferred  that  this  clustering  oc- 
curred because  one  central  authority  di- 
rected the  break-ins.  It  does  suggsst,  bow- 
ever,  that  Individual  break-in  teams  may 
have  been  operatlonaUy  active  in  spasms, 
either  because  an  "in-the-fleld"  momentum 
was  created,  or  because  each  mission  required 
approval  which  tended  to  be  granted  in 
groups  at  intermittent  Intervals. 

Since  the  break-Ins  continued  after  the 
Watergate  arrests — indeed,  into  this  sum- 
mer— it  is  a  reasonable  speculation  that  other 
teams  of  burglars  were  Involved:  either  addi- 
tional "plumbers"  or  special  FBI  or  CIA  in- 
vestigative units. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  break-ins 
were  directly  or  indirectly  White  House 
sponsored,  and  If  any  wUl  be  unraveled.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  local  police  authorities 
or  the  FBI  or  the  Justice  Department  wUl 
make  any  dent  in  their  resolution.  Exten- 
sive Interrogation  of  many  key  Nixon  opera- 
tives seems  to  have  been  fruitless  in  iinUng 
their  former  colleagues  to  additional  break- 
ins,  despite  a  promise  of  immunity  in  ex- 
change for  "teUlng  aU"— and  the  threat  of 
punishment  for  withholding  Information. 
Questioning  of  the  Watergate  burglars,  un- 
der slmUar  conditions,  is  believed  to  have 
been  equally  unproductive.  IMscIosure  of  the 
connections  between  "other  break-ins"  and 
the  clandestine  operations  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, largely  depends  on  the  efforts 
of  the  Special  Prosecutor  and  the  possible 
revelations  coming  out  of  the  Watergate 
cover-up  trial. 

The  following  summary  of  break-ins  Is  not 
a  comprehensive  list,  but  Ulustratlve  of  the 
general  pattern. 

Many  of  the  earliest  victims  were  radicals 
and  their  attorneys.  The  experience  of  Oerald 
Lefcourt,  a  32-year-oId  New  York  lawyer,  is 
typical  of  several  activists  who  adamantly 
challenged  the  administration  on  domestic 
Issues  and  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Lefcourt's 
clients  Included  Mark  Rudd,  the  Black  Pan- 
thers and  SDS;  he  was  part  of  the  defense 
in  the  Chicago  7  and  Detroit  15  trials.  Dur- 
ing 1970  and  1971,  he  sustained  three  break- 
ins  and  a  fire  at  his  home.  Two  of  the  office 
break-Ins  are  considered  everyday  type- 
writer robberies.  The  other  Incidents  are  not: 
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Tbe  fire  did  little  damage  becaua^  Lefcourt'a 
file  cabinets  were  fireproofed,  but  the  file 
on  Mark  Rudd  was  removed  from  the  cabi- 
net before  tbe  fire  started  and  lis  contents 
strewn  about;  In  the  remaining  break-Ins, 
papers  were  ransacked  but  neither  valuables 
nor  visible  cash  were  stolen.  8on)e  of  these 
events,  including  the  first,  occurred  prior 
to  the  Huston  Plan's  existence. 

San  Francisco  attorney  Charles  Oarry  Is  a 
Lefcourt  counterpart  on  tbe  West  Coast.  As 
general  counsel  to  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
the  65-year-old  lawyer  represedted  Huey 
Newton  and  Bobby  Seale;  another  client  was 
Angela  Oavls.  During  1970-71  bis  «lght-nian 
law  firm  was  forcibly  entered  on  two  occa- 
sions, but  only  Garry's  private  offloe  was  bur- 
glarized. In  one  break-in  Angela  pavls's  file 
was  removed.  In  the  other,  a  tape  crucial  to 
the  defense  of  Huey  Newton,  In  wlklch  a  gov- 
ernment prosecution  witness  admitted  lying 
to  the  grand  Jury,  was  stolen.  On  a  third 
occasion,  several  additional  filed  were  re- 
moved, but  there  was  no  sign  of  forced  entry. 
In  both  overt  break-ins  many  valiiables  were 
left  untouched,  though  In  one,  at^  old  pistol 
and  a  petty-cash  box  containing  about  $300 
were  taken.  j 

Recently,  for  reasons  unknown,  Garry  has 
received  part  of  the  Angela  DavU  file  back 
through  the  Intermediary  of  his  private  in- 
vestigator, Harold  Rogers.  Rogers  states  the 
exchange  was  initiated  In  a  small  ftidoneslan 
restaurant  in  Berkeley  by  a  tall  bearded  man 
about  30  and  dressed  as  a  hlppy^  The  un- 
identified man  said  be  had  Garry'4  files  and 
wanted  to  sell  them.  Rogers  ref  usedl  The  man 
later  approached  Rogers  In  the  same  restau- 
rant and  gave  him  the  files,  refusing  to  say 
how  he  acquired  them.  (Neither  I^ogers  nor 
Garry  have  attempted  to  learn  the  Stranger's 
identity.) 

Egbal  Ahmad,  a  Pakistani  scholaij  living  in 
tbe  U.S.,  is  a  sophisticated  analyst)  of  guer- 
rilla movements  and  Third  World  as^jlratlons, 
and  among  the  earliest  and  most  literate 
opponents  of  American  policies  In  Vietnam. 
In  1969,  less  than  two  months  after  Nixon 
was  Inaugurated,  he  depicted  the  new  presi- 
dent as  representative  of  a  widespread 
mentality  that  mixed  globalism  wljth  para- 
noia, producing  a  rhetoric  so  senseless  and 
extreme  one  woxild  tend  to  dismiss  jit  aa  Ir- 
responsible if  It  were  not  uttered  bt  serious 
and  successful  politicians.  Startingjln  April 
1970 — the  FBI  subsequently  admitted — 
Ahmad  was  put  under  surveillancej 

Two  months  later  a  student  demo|istration 
on  the  University  of  Chicago  campuk  against 
the  Adlal  Stevenson  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Atfairs,  where  Ahmad  was  a  Fallow,  led 
to  a  trashing  and  short-lived  occupation  of 
the  building.  Aside  from  property  damage 
and  a  few  Rand  Corporation  reports  admit- 
tedly "liberated,"  memliers  of  the  Institute 
found  their  papers  and  books  ii^  order — 
except  for  Ahmad:  two  of  his  filing  boxes, 
containing  vaiuable  documents  an|I  several 
years  of  work,  were  missing.  Ahmad  believes 
the  student  demonstrators  were  Infiljtrated  by 
agents  provocateurs  and  his  papers  stolen  by 
government  agents.  Creating  an  elaborate 
ruse  to  gain  access  to  confidential  fecords  is 
suggestive  of  Charles  Colson's  allegeicl  plan  to 
firebomb  the  Brookings  Institution  as  a  dis- 
tracting cover  to  retrieve  classified  dtwuments 
thought  to  be  in  the  poaseeslon  of  former  Kis- 
singer aide  Morton  Halperin.  In  January  1971 
the  Justice  Department  charged  Al)mad  and 
others  with  conspiring  to  kidnap  ^nry  Kis- 
singer, to  bomb  heating  systems  utder  gov- 
ernment buildings  In  Washington  aftd  to  raid 
federal  offices.  During  the  trial  In  ^urlsburg 
the  charges  were  droDoed.  j 

In  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  oai  Wednes- 
day night,  March  10th,  1971,  tke  beSl- 
quarters  of  the  United  States  8er|ricemen's 
Fund,  an  organization  which  actt^ely  sup- 
ported the  GI  resistance  movement  in  set- 
ting   up    coffeehouse   projects   adjacent    to 


military  baaee  around  the  country,  was 
forcibly  entered,  devastated  and  burglarized. 
Files,  contributors'  lists,  financial  records 
and  a  rotary  address  holder  were  taken.  Of- 
fice equipment  was  not.  Although  police  were 
not  notified,  local  police  lieutenant  Dominic 
Scales  appeared  at  the  office,  made  a  super- 
ficial examination  and  lectured  staff  mem- 
bers on  the  rewards  of  good  behavior.  When 
asked  how  he  learned  of  the  break-in,  he 
replied  be  had  sotirces.  In  October  1971,  In 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  a  committee  employee, 
Charles  L.  Bonneville,  submitted  letters  that 
had  disappeared  from  USSF  files  during  the 
March  break-in,  stating  "these  letters  were 
in  materials  that  came  Into  my  poeaesslon 
from  confidential  law  enforcement  sources." 
Chilean  diplomats  endured  a  series  of  In- 
cidents between  April  1971  and  May  1972. 

On  Monday,  April  Sth.  1971,  Mrs.  Hum- 
berto  Dlaz-Casanueva  left  her  suite  in  New 
York's  Shelbourne  Hotel  about  12:30  PM, 
as  she  bad  done  every  weekday  for  the  pre- 
ceding two  weeks,  to  join  her  husband,  tbe 
new  Chilean  ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, for  lunch.  At  1:10  PM,  the  cleaning 
maid  found  the  door  chained  from  the  in- 
side and  assumed  Mrs.  Dlaz-Casanueva  was 
still  there.  The  maid  tried  again  at  2:30  PM 
and  the  door  was  no  longer  chained.  When 
the  ambassador  and  his  wife  returned  about 
5:30  PM,  they  discovered  they  had  been 
burglarized:  A  cloeet  containing  Mrs.  Diaz- 
Casanueva's  wardrobe  and  Jewelry  had  been 
emptied,  but  the  ambassador's  possessions 
were  strangely  Intact;  only  his  papers,  con- 
sisting of  poems — the  ambassador  was  a 
poet — had  been  examined.  Many  valuables. 
Including  a  $600  radio,  were  not  touched. 

The  couple  was  puzzled  but  did  not  sus- 
pwct  they  had  suffered  anything  more  than 
a  normal  robbery,  until  tbe  following  week. 
On  Sunday  evening,  April  11th,  Javier  Ur- 
rutia,  chief  of  the  Chilean  Development 
Corporation,  returned  to  his  New  York  apart- 
ment, after  a  weekend  away  from  the  city. 
He  found  it  broken  into:  His  official  papers 
had  been  rlfied  and  a  pistol  stolen,  but  other 
valuables,  including  a  fur  coat,  were  not 
taken.  Urrutla  was  involved  in  negotiations 
with  U.S.  government  officials  and  business- 
men about  tbe  Allende  government's  take- 
over of  U.S. -owned  businesses  in  Chile.  Tan- 
gentlally.  Ambassador  Dlaz-Casanueva  was 
his  negotiating  colleague. 

At  approximately  the  same  time — the  pre- 
cise date  is  not  known,  no  report  was  made 
to  police — the  Chancellor  of  the  Chilean 
Embassy  in  Washington,  Patricio  Rodriguez, 
was  awakened  In  the  middle  of  tbe  night  by 
noises  outside  his  home  in  suburban  Bethes- 
da;  Rodriguez  fired  two  shots  into  the  air 
and  saw  men  scatter. 

Several  months  later,  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary lOth,  1972,  the  New  York  residence  of 
Victor  Rloaeco,  the  economic  consul  for  Uie 
Chilean  mission  to  the  United  Natlona,  was 
broken  into.  His  papers  were  rifled  and  a 
radio  and  TV  set  stolen. 

On  Sunday  evening.  May  7th,  1972,  the 
press  attache  of  the  Chilean  embassy  in 
Washington,  Andres  Rojas,  took  a  taxi  from 
National  Airport  to  his  home  (n  the  north- 
west section  of  Washington.  His  wife  was 
out  of  the  city  and  except  for  tbe  few  min- 
utes it  took  him  to  get  to  bed,  tbe  house 
appeared  empty.  About  3  AM,  be  was 
awakened  by  notses.  Looking  out  the  win- 
dow he  saw  tbe  silhouettes  of  three  white 
males  trying  to  get  inside.  When  he  cried 
out,  they  ran  to  a  late-model,  dark  blue  se- 
dan, be  thought  to  be  a  four -door  Plymoutb 
or  Chrysler;  the  men  appeared  to  be  middle- 
aged  and  well-dressed.  Like  Rodriguez,  he 
wanted  to  keep  a  low  diplomatic  profile  and 
did  not  notify  police.  He  notified  the  em- 
bassy and  bought  a  Colt  .46. 

At  the  embassy,  RoJas  was  one  of  three 
men  who  habitually  worked  odd  hours  of 


the  night  and  weekends.  The  other  two  were 
Ambassador  Orlando  Letelier,  an  Allende 
appointee  Just  released  from  Jail  In  Chile, 
and  political  advisor  Fernando  Bachelet,  a 
leftist  career  diplomat.  By  coincidence  all 
three  were  out  of  town  the  weekend  follow- 
ing the  break-In  attempt  at  Rojas's  home: 
Ambassador  Letelier  was  at  his  country 
house  100  miles  from  Washington;  RoJas  and 
Bachelet  were  at  Assateague,  an  Island  off 
the  east  coast  of  Maryland. 

The  weekend.  May  13th-14th.  1972,  the 
Chilean  embassy  was  broken  Into;  tbe  cmly 
offices  entered  were  those  of  Ambassador 
Letelier  on  the  third  floor,  Bachelet  on  the 
fourth  floor  and  RoJas  on  the  second  floor. 
Drawers  were  forced  open,  papers  were  ex- 
amined; many  dealt  with  Chile's  military 
purchases.  The  only  documents  taken  were 
Rojas's  passport  and  a  mailing  list;  the  only 
material  goods  taken  were  an  electric  rasor 
and  a  transistor  radio.  Many  valuables  were 
not  touched.  Rojas's  new  Colt  .45  and  a  sup- 
ply of  bullets  were  left  In  his  opened  drawer. 
If  police  found  fingerprints,  the  embassy 
was  never  informed. 

In  his  "Memorandum  for  Record"  dated 
June  28th,  1972,  General  Vernon  Walters, 
deputy  director  of  the  CIA,  wrote;  "He 
[Dean I  believed  that  Barker  had  been  in- 
volved In  a  clandestine  entry  into  the 
Chilean  embassy."  A  confidant  of  Frank 
Sturgls,  writer  Andrew  St.  George,  says 
Sturgls  frequently  told  him  in  late  1972 
that  he  took  part  in  the  Chilean  embassy 
break-in,  though  Sturgls  now  denies  it.  Who- 
ever the  intruders  were,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  stayed  at  a  nearby  hotel;  a 
hotel  employee  has  confldentlally  stated  that 
the  FBI  has  taken  the  hotel '0  registration 
records  covering  this  time  period.  McCord 
has  expressed  a  belief  that  the  Chilean  em- 
bassy was  bugged  by  the  administration,  a 
belief  then  shared  by  officials  of  the  em- 
bassy, and  strengthened  by  the  Intruders' 
apparent  knowledge  of  the  diplomats'  move- 
ments. 

On  many  occasions  the  break-Ins  occurred 
In  chronological  groupings  that  defy  random 
probability. 

In  New  York,  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Fund  office  that  successfully  litigated  against 
the  administration's  segregation  policies  In 
education,  and  peripherally  represented 
Black  Panther  leader  Bobby  Seale  In  the 
Chicago  7  case,  as  well  as  New  York  Times 
reporter  Earl  Caldwell  when  he  refused  to  re- 
veal his  sources  In  another  Black  Panther 
case,  was  broken  Into  over  the  1971  Labor 
Day  weekend — 18  to  60  hours  after  Dr.  Lewis 
Fielding's  office  In  Beverly  Hills  was  sub- 
jected to  similar  treatment.  Daniel  Ellsberg's 
psychiatrist  office  was  entered  the  night  of 
September  3rd  and  the  early  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 4th.  Also  on  Saturday,  September  4tb, 
E.  Howard  Hunt  and  O.  Gordon  Llddy 
traveled  on  American  Airlines  (as  E.  Hamil- 
ton and  G.  Larimer)  from  Los  Angeles  to 
New  York.  Sometime  over  the  three-day 
weekend,  the  empty  20th-floor  NAACP  of- 
fice was  forcibly  entered.  Once  Inside,  the 
Intruders  went  down  a  corridor  of  unmarked 
doors  until  they  came  to  the  finance  office, 
which  they  Jimmied  open;  they  examined 
files  but  ignored  cash  lying  on  tbe  top  of 
a  desk.  In  another  office  they  used  a  crowbar 
to  open  a  locked  file  cabinet  that  contained 
nothing  of  value;  they  pried  open  drawers 
and  examined  their  contents  but  did  not  take 
an  unsealed  envelope  containing  approxi- 
mately $275  In  cash.  Nothing  was  stolen.  It  Is 
not  known  If  the  two  break-ins  this  week- 
end were  a  Hunt-Llddy  double  operation 
or  If  their  presence  In  New  York  was  coin- 
cidental. The  Black  Panthers  were  on  tbe 
White  House  Enemies  List. 

On  the  weekend  of  May  13th  and  May  14tb 
the  Chilean  embassy  was  surreptitiously  en- 
tered. Less  than  48  hours  later,  on  the  night 
of  Monday,  May  18th.  1972,  or  In  the  pre- 
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dawn  hours  of  Tuesday,  May  16th,  the  tenth- 
floor  law  office  of  Fried,  Frank,  Harris, 
Bhriver  and  Kampelman  was  forcibly  en- 
tered. Located  in  the  Watergate  complex, 
but  In  a  different  building  from  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  tbe  first  em- 
ployee arriving  that  Tuesday  morning — a 
secretary — noticed  the  entry  door  was 
chiseled  around  the  lock  and  taped  so  the 
door  would  not  lock.  Fearing  that  tbe 
burglars  were  still  Inside  the  office,  she 
went  downstairs  and  asked  the  building 
lecurlty  guards  to  Inspect  the  office.  Nothing 
appeared  out  of  place  and  no  report  was 
made  to  the  police.  Not  until  McCord  and  the 
four  Miami  men  were  caught  In  the  DNC  on 
June  17th,  did  members  of  the  firm  suspect 
their  damaged  door  had  been  anything  more 
than  the  effort  of  petty  crooks.  After  the 
Watergate  break-in,  however,  the  police  and 
FBI  were  called  In.  The  lawyers  had  good 
reason  to  see  a  connection.  Patricia  Harris 
was  temportiry  chairperson  on  the  Democratic 
Credentials  Committee,  a  director  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  and  a  host  of 
other  liberal  organizations.  Sargent  Shrlver 
was  Senator  Edward  Kennedy's  brother-in- 
law  and  occasionally  mentioned  as  a  possible 
vice-presidential  candidate.  Max  Kampel- 
man was  Hubert  Humphrey's  close  friend  and 
associate.  Rlchcu-d  Berryman,  another  partner 
in  the  firm,  was  co-counsel  for  Htimphrey's 
presidential  campaign.  Unknown  at  the  time, 
Harris  and  Shrlver  had  been  on  the  Enemies 
List  since  November  1971. 

Because  four  of  tbe  five  men  arrested  In- 
side the  Democratic  National  Committee  on 
June  17th,  1972,  were  from  Miami,  Richard 
Qersteln,  State  Attorney  for  Dade  County, 
Florida,  got  into  the  case.  Chief  investigator 
Martin  Dardis  was  put  in  charge.  According 
to  press  reports,  Dardis  said  he  began  check- 
ing Bernard  Barker's  bank  account  Just  be- 
fore the  July  4th  holiday,  and  that  the 
Watergate  case— the  $25,000  Dahlberg  check 
deposited  by  Barker— was  the  only  sensitive 
matter  he  was  working  on  at  the  time.  On 
July  4th  the  state  attorney's  large  suite  of 
offices  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Dade  County  Justice  Building  was  forcibly 
entered.  Access  was  obtained  by  kicking  out 
a  panel  in  a  side-entrance  door  that  faoed 
onto  a  public  corridor;  through  the  hole  in 
the  door  the  Intruders  reached  the  Inside 
door  knob.  Inside,  they  evidently  Ignored  a 
dozen  offices  going  directly  to  Dardls's  out- 
of-the-way  cubicle,  which  was  entered  by  the 
removal  of  a  celling  tile  over  a  door  Jamb. 
Nothing  was  missing,  but  papers  were  dis- 
turbed; an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  penetrate  a  safe. 

Approximately  three  days  later,  most  likely 
after  the  maid  left  on  Friday,  July  7th,  or  in 
the  early  morning  hours  on  Saturday,  July 
Sth,  the  Dallas  home  of  Democratic  National 
Committee  Treasurer  Robert  Strauss  was  se- 
verely ransacked  while  he  and  Mrs.  Strauss 
were  in  Miami  preparing  for  the  Democratic 
convention:  Clothing  was  strewn  about;  sev- 
eral drawers  were  pried  open.  Jewels  valued  at 
over  $100,000,  furs  and  other  valuables  were 
not  taken.  Police  found  no  flngerprlnts; 
nothing  was  missing. 

Twelve  to  36  hours  later,  on  the  evening 
of  July  8th  or  the  morning  of  July  9th,  attor- 
ney Carol  Scott  of  Gainesville,  Florida,  suf- 
fered a  break-in  at  her  office;  Intruders  got 
In  by  breaking  a  front  door  transom.  The 
only  thing  sttrien  was  the  file  on  her  client 
Scott  Camll,  one  of  seven  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  tbe  War  members  later  accused  by 
the  government  of  conspiracy  to  commit  vio- 
lence at  the  1972  Republican  convention.  It 
was  one  of  a  series  of  noncommercial  break- 
Ins  that  has  plagued  the  WAW.  (Among  the 
most  recent,  the  WAW's  Washington  office 
was  forcibly  entered  over  the  1974  Memorial 
Day  weekend;  mailing  lists  were  stolen  and 
papers  were  scattered.) 

Washington,  DC,  Is  a  major  center  for 
M»ak-lns  having  p<dltlcal  overtones.  Either 
by  design  or  happenstance,  they  did  not  start 


In  earnest  tmtil  1972.  Their  modus  c^erandi 
is  directly  opposite  the  pattern  revealed  by 
District  of  Columbia  police  department  sta- 
tistics which  indicate  Washington  burglars 
have  an  apparent  willingness  to  steal  any- 
thing, regardless  of  value,  and  two  out  of 
three  local  burglaries  occur  during  daylltrbt 
hours. 

About  2  AM  on  Sunday,  April  9th,  1972  the 
Georgetown  home  of  CBS  White  House 
correspondent  Dan  Rather  was  broken  into. 
Rather,  who  had  been  the  object  of  a  White 
House  rebuke  for  his  lack  of  "d^Jectlvlty," 
had  planned  to  be  In  Key  Blaeayne  over  the 
weekend  covering  Presld«nt  Mlzon  and  had 
made  arrangements  with  the  White  House 
to  have  his  family  accompany  him.  Just 
before  leaving,  one  of  his  children  became 
ill  and  only  Rather  went  to  Miami,  cutting 
his  trip  short  and  returning  home  Saturday 
night.  Later  that  night  whUe  the  family  was 
asleep,  noises  were  heard  downstairs.  Lights 
that  had  been  left  on  all  night  went  off;  the 
telephoDS  didn't  work.  Rather  frightened 
the  prowlers  off.  They  had  gone  straight  to 
his  basement  office.  Ignoring  the  rest  of  bis 
house  and  passing  up  valuables  that  In- 
cluded Mrs.  Ratber's  visible  purse  contain- 
ing $200.  Police  looked  for  flngerprlnts;  none 
were  discovered. 

Intertel  Is  a  company  that  provides  con- 
fldential  management  and  security  services 
to  business  entitles.  One  of  Its  clients  is  the 
Howard  Hughes  empire.  In  Its  Washington 
office  all  working  papers  are  collected  at  the 
end  of  tbe  business  day  and  put  In  a  safe. 
Sometime  between  the  close  of  'business  on 
Wednesday,  August  23rd,  1972,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  employee  on  Thursday, 
August  24th,  a  door  leading  from  a  public 
corridor  was  crudely  Jimmied,  giving  access 
to  the  unlocked  room  in  which  all  locked 
files  were  kept.  The  safe  was  drilled  but  not 
opened.  Two  other  locked  doors  off  the  public 
corridor,  leading  to  separate  offices,  were  not 
touched.  Nothing  was  taken. 

Tad  Szulc  Is  former  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent who  often  wrote  stories  based  on 
classified  information  embarrassing  to  the 
Nixon  administration.  One  such  story  pub- 
lished on  June  22nd,  1971,  diirlng  the  con- 
flict between  Pakistan  and  India  over  what 
is  now  Bangla  Desh,  compromised  the  pro- 
fessed American  position  of  neutrality  by 
disclosing  that  the  U.S.  was  sending  military 
supplies  to  Pakistan,  even  though  tbe  State 
Department  said  shipments  had  been  sus- 
pended. (Another  story,  in  the  New  Repub- 
lic of  December  29th,  1973,  alleged  that 
secret  White  House  Intelligence  operations, 
which  drew  heavily  on  CIA  resources.  In- 
cluded burglaries,  cm-  burglary  attempts, 
against  ITT's  Washington  and  New  York  of- 
fices in  1971  and  1972.  Szulc  reported  they 
were  apparently  conducted  in  search  of  data 
on  ITT's  top  officials,  "as  a  form  of  'double 
insurance" "  in  case  complications  arose  over 
rrr's  $1  million  offer  in  oontributlons  to  the 
CIA  to  prevent  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Allende  in  Chile,  and  $400,000  to  tbe 
Republican  party  In  connection  with  an 
antitrust  suit.  An  ITT  spokesman  says  com- 
pany officials  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such 
break-ins,  or  attempted  break-ins.) 

In  the  White  House  transcripts  John 
Ehrllchman  described  "the  whole  Szulc 
group"  as  one  of  the  "very  serious  breaches 
of  national  security"  that  prompted  the 
formation  of  the  Plumbers.  About  10  PM  on 
Saturday,  February  10th,  1973.  whUe  Szulc 
and  his  wife  were  out  to  dinner,  their  home 
was  forcibly  entered.  The  Intruders,  appar- 
ently Interrupted  by  their  son's  arrival,  fled: 
he  did  not  see  them.  A  locked  case  contain- 
ing expensive  Jewelry  was  fcnved  open  and 
Its  contents  attrewn  about.  Credit  cards  were 
not  touched;  nothing  of  value  was  taken. 
Police  took  flngerprlnts;  if  any  were  found, 
tha  family  was  never  Informed.  On  June  14th, 
1078.  The  Waahlngton  Post  dlaclosed  that 
Senile,  along  with  NeU  SbMhan— the  former 
Mew  Tork  Times  oorreepondent  who  had  ob- 


tained the  Pentagon  Papers — had  been  wire- 
tapped at  least  for  several  months  In  1971. 
and  that  information  from  these  taps  had 
been  received  by  the  "plumbers."  On 
JiUy  15th,  1974,  Szulc  flled  suit  in  the  VS. 
District  Oourt,  charging  that  members  of 
the  "plumbers"  and  the  FBI  lllegaUy  tapped 
his  office  and  home  phones  from  July  or 
August  1971,  and  that  government  agents 
broke  into  bis  home  "for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting and/or  removing  documents  and 
writings."  The  named  defendants  Include 
Joixn  Ehrllchman,  H.  R.  Haldeman,  John 
Mitchell.  Robert  Mardlan,  John  Caulfield, 
David  Young,  E.  Howard  Hunt,  G.  Gordon 
Llddy,  and  Clyde  Tolson  as  executor  for  the 
estate  of  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

On  Wednesday  night,  April  18th,  1973,  the 
only  safe  in  the  Capitol  Hill  office  of  Sen. 
Lowell  P.  Weicker  Jr.,  the  Junior  Republican 
member  of  the  Senate  Watergate  Committee 
was  burglarized.  There  was  no  sign  of  forced 
entry  to  either  the  office  or  the  safe,  for 
which  only  three  staff  pec^le  knew  the  com- 
bination. Files  were  rearranged  but  nothing 
was  taken  from  the  office,  though  tape  re- 
corders and  television  sets  were  in  plain  view. 
Political  espionage  was  immediately  sus- 
pected; on  AprU  1st,  Weicker  had  charged 
that  a  paid  CRP  agent  had  spied  on  nine 
congressional  offices  in  1972,  and  on  April  3rd 
he  had  called  for  Haldeman 's  resignation. 

T^e  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
is  a  poor  people's  lobby,  representing  welfare 
recipients  nationwide;  It  has  close  ties  with 
the  Black  Panthers  and  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference.  Both  the  orga- 
nization and  the  late  George  Wiley,  Its 
former  director,  were  on  the  Enemies  List 
when  the  finance  office  of  its  Washington 
headquarters  was  forcibly  entered  over  the 
1973  Memorial  Day  weekend.  Access  to  the 
building  was  gained  through  a  third-floor 
fire  escape;  the  finance  office  was  entered 
by  breaking  a  closed  transom  over  the  Aoat. 
A  safe  was  pried  open,  files  wore  rifled,  the 
room  was  left  in  a  mess  but  nothing  ap- 
peared to  be  missing.  Not  counting  a  break- 
in  the  following  January,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  normal  burglary,  it  was  tbe 
first  of  four  incidents  during  the  following 
ten  months:  In  each,  confidential  docu- 
ments were  either  examined  or  stolen  and 
valuables  not  taken. 

At  10:05  PM  on  Wednesday,  June  27th. 
1973,  the  electronic  alarm  system  of  Potomac 
Associates  was  activated,  instantly  alerting 
security  police  and  setting  off  a  loud  wall 
In  the  Potomac  office.  Potomac  Is  a  Wash- 
ington-based policy  research  group,  directed 
by  William  Watts,  a  former  Kissinger  aide 
and  staff  secretary  of  the  National  Sectirlty 
Council  who  resigned  when  the  VS.  Invaded 
Cambodia  In  March  1970.  In  late  June  1971 
Potomac  published  a  report  which  received 
nationwide  publicity,  that  concluded  Ameri- 
cans generally  believed  the  country  was  In 
deep  trouble  and  slipping  under  the  Nixon 
administration. 

A  few  days  later,  on  July  eth,  1971,  John 
Caulfield,  a  former  New  York  City  detective 
and  White  House  Intelligence  operative  whom 
Ehrllchman  has  characterized  as  Llddy's 
predecessor,  sent  a  memorandum  to  John 
Dean.  Caulfield  described  the  physical  layout 
of  the  Potomac  office,  and  the  security  setup 
of  their  office  building,  advising  that  "pene- 
tration Is  deemed  possible  If  required."  (A 
few  hours  before  the  June  27th  break -In 
attempt,  excerpts  of  this  memo  were  pub- 
lished In  The  Washington  Post.)  In  a  second 
memo  to  Dean,  dated  August  9th.  1971,  Caul- 
field said  Strachan  (a  Haldeman  aide) 
wanted  to  be  kept  up  to  date  on  Potomac 
Associates. 

On  June  1st.  197S.  the  building  in  i^leli 
Potomac  rented  space  adopted  a  sophisticated 
alarm  system,  making  the  security  prooediires 
outlined  In  Caulfield's  first  memo  outdated. 
Persons  arriving  after  hours  had  to  go 
through  a  back  door  and  use  a  code  number 
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to  gain  entrance.  To  get  Into  the  Potomac 
office  on  the  fifth  floor,  a  specla;  key  had  to 
be  put  Into  a  plate  Inserted  l4to  the  wall 
adjacent  to  their  front  door.  If  i.he  door  was 
opened  without  the  special  key  switched  to 
the  "access"  position  It  wouldj  set  off  the 
alarm,  which  Is  what  happened  cpi  June  27tb. 
The  Intruders  were  gone  wheii  police  ar- 
rived; the  wall  device  had  be^n  tampered 
with  and  a  small  hole  drilled  lt)to  the  shaft 
of  the  doorknob  in  an  apparent  attempt  to 
neutralize  the  system.  On  Friday  evening, 
July  20tb,  1973.  a  second  attempt  was  made; 
again  the  system  worked  and :  police  were 
quickly  on  the  scene  In  both  distances  the 
office  door  had  been  opened  ^d  nothing 
appeared  to  be  missing.  A  third  (attempt  was 
made  In  the  early  morning  hourslof  Saturday, 
March  2nd,  1974:  this  time  t^e  Intruders 
attempted  to  pry  open  the  door  from  the 
bottom,  without  success.  In  the  ten-story 
office  building,  no  other  tenant]  subscribing 
to  the  electronic  system  has  deported  any 
break-Ins  or  break-In  attempts  islnce  its  in- 
stallation. Both  Potomac  Assbclates  and 
William  Watts  were  on  the  \^lte  House 
Enemies  List — which  was  released  by  the 
Ervln  Committee  the  same  diy  the  first 
break -in  attempt  was  made  agal)ist  Potomac 
Associates. 

CBS  correspondent  Marvin  K^lb  was  also 
on  the  Enemies  List.  In  May  1909  he  had 
been  one  of  four  newsman  wl^tapped  by 
the  FBI  at  the  direction  of  Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell,  pursuant  to  a  presidential  re- 
quest. During  Its  impeachment  Inquiry,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  qu()tlng  an  FBI 
summjuy,  reported:  "Mitchell  also  requested 
physical  stirvelllance  of  the  comtientator  but 
withdrew  this  request  after  b^lng  advised 
by  the  FBI  of  the  difficulties  Involved."  Some- 
time over  the  weekend  of  July  7th-8th,  1973, 
Kalb's  State  Department  offlcto  was  ran- 
sacked; when  he  opened  his  doori  on  Monday, 
"it  looked  like  a  cyclone  had  hU  the  room." 
Two  weekends  later,  on  July  2l8it-22nd — ^the 
same  weekend  a  break-in  attemj^t  was  made 
against  Potomac  Associates — hl$  office  was 
again  ravaged,  but  this  time  ttip  mess  was 
confined  to  one  comer,  as  If  the  Intruders 
were  looking  for  one  thing.  After  each 
break-In,  State  Department  security  forces 
made  an  investigation,  which  liicluded  the 
taking  of  fingerprints.  Nothing  Appeared  to 
be  missing  on  either  occasion.  Though  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Roger^  personally 
apologized.  Kalb  only  received  tague  "we're 
investigating"  replies  to  his  subsequent  In- 
quiries to  State  Department  security 
authorities.  State  Department  pfflclals  told 
reporters  that  Janitors  may  h^ve  left  the 
office  in  disarray.  After  the  secohd  break-In, 
CBS  put  a  strong  lock  on  Kslb^  door. 

Kalb  discovered  his  second  break-in  on 
Monday.  June  23rd.  That  night,  or  in  the 
pre-dawn  hours  of  July  24th,  tke  Washing- 
ton Society  of  Friends  Meeting!  House,  and 
their  adjoining  Quaker  House  b«Udlng,  were 
selectively  ransacked.  Nothing  was  taken. 
Typewriters,  tape  recorders  and  4  M50  dicta- 
phone were  not  touched,  but  <lles  relating 
to  the  religious  group's  membership  and 
finances  were  devastated.  4n  Internal 
Quaker  memorandum  states: -"The  main 
focus  of  attention  seems  to  have  been  the 
Peace  Center.  Contents  of  flleslwere  strewn 
about;  some  were  arranged  o^  a  desk  as 
though  to  facilitate  photogfliphy "  The 
break-In  had  occurred  while!  the  Peace 
Center  was  planning  a  prayeri  vigil  inside 
the  White  House:  It  was  one  l4k  a  series  of 
pray-lns  held  by  various  peacte  groups  In 
the  summer  of  1973  to  protest  the  VS. 
bombing  of  Cambodia.  Dick  Orjgory.  Father 
Daniel  Berrlgan  and  Roger  Whitehead,  a 
Peace  Center  worker  partially]  req>onstbl« 
for  coordinating  the  Quaker  pcytlon  of  the 
clvU-dlsobedlence  action,  wer4  amoog  13 
persons  arrest«d  over  a  slx-weeK  period.  (In 
October  and  November,  sbort^  after  tbm 
Saturday  Night  Massacre,  whlll  WhltebMd 


was  investigating  the  legitimacy  of  a  pro- 
impeachment  group  suspected  of  being  a 
front  run  by  government  agents,  he  suffered 
two  break-ins  at  his  hom^;  m  each,  confi- 
dential tapes  were  stolen  but  marketable 
valuables — Including  the  tape  recorder  hold- 
ing the  tapes — were  not.) 

The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  In  Wash- 
ington does  basic  research  In  public  policy. 
Each  of  its  co-directors,  Richard  Bamet  and 
Marcus  Raskin,  were  officials  In  the  Kennedy 
Administration:  Barnet  In  the  State  De- 
partment as  an  adviser  to  the  US.  Disarm- 
ament Agency,  Raskin  In  the  White  House 
on  the  National  Security  Council.  In  the 
White  House  memorandum  of  August  11th, 
1971,  In  which  John  Ehrlichman  approved  "a 
covert  operation  be  undertaken  to  examine 
all  the  medical  files  still  held  by  Ellsberg's 
psychiatrist."  Egll  Krogh  and  David  Young 
noted  It  was  unlikely  Barnet  and  Raskin 
would  be  called  before  a  Pentagon  Papers 
grand  Jury  "because  they  have  been  over- 
heard." In  addition  to  being  wiretapped, 
other  Invasions  of  privacy  were  experienced. 
A  former  FBI  agent.  Robert  N.  Wall,  has 
filed  an  affidavit,  stating  he  and  other  agents 
illegally  obtained  Institute  bank  records  on 
behalf  of  his  employer.  A  former  FBI  In- 
formant and  undercover  agent  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  police  department,  Earl 
Robert  Merrltt,  has  filed  an  affidavit  stating 
he  started  Infiltrating  the  Institute  In  early 
1971,  with  orders  to  obtain  anything  of  value, 
and  that  In  the  course  of  his  duties  he  ob- 
served a  woman  also  stealing  documents, 
who  he  later  learned  was  Ann  Kolego,  an- 
other agent  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. The  Institute  has  not  knowingly 
experienced  break-ins  of  a  political  nature; 
Merrltt,  however,  has  spoken  of  intruders 
being  In  the  building  well  after  midnight  on 
two  occasions  in  August  1973.  Inexplicably, 
FBI  agents  later  made  inquiries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, alleging  that  the  Institute  had  had 
break-Ins,  and  seeking  further  information. 
The  Institute  and  Bamet  and  Raskin,  are 
on  the  White  House  Enemies  List. 

When  John  Gardner's  secretary  arrived  at 
her  desk  at  Common  Cause  on  Friday.  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  1974,  an  alphabetized  card  file  was 
In  disarray:  It  contained  a  list  of  the  orga- 
nization's large  contributors,  as  well  as  press 
contacts  and  Gardner's  personal  friends. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Gardner  called  her  from 
a  nearby  hotel  where  Common  Cause  wu 
having  a  Board  of  Directors  meeting,  asking 
for  a  notebook  he  had  left  on  his  desk  the 
night  before.  Entering  hU  locked  office,  she 
found  papers  on  his  desk  reshuffied,  files 
rifled  and  the  notebooks  moved  to  a  credenza 
holding  other  notebooks.  Except  for  15  copies 
of  already  delivered  speeches,  nothing  was 
missing.  John  Gardner  and  Common  Cause, 
which  had  successfully  litigated  against  the 
Finance  Committee  to  Re-elect  the  Presi- 
dent, forcing  It  to  publicly  release  its  list  ol 
contributors,  were  both  on  the  Enemies  List. 

The  Senate  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee, chaired  by  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
prys  Into  a  multitude  of  areas:  the  energy 
crisis.  Mafia  activities.  Government  Service 
Administration  scandals,  the  wheat  sale  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  Wednesday.  July  17, 
1974,  Phyllis  Anderson,  an  a«flstant  clerk, 
was  working  late.  At  8  PM  as  she  was  leaving 
the  subcommittee's  office  In  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building,  she  heard  someone  manipu- 
lating the  front-door  lock.  Thinking  a  col- 
league was  returning  to  work,  she  opened  the 
door.  A  stranger,  a  well-dressed  white  male 
adult  about  30,  was  trying  to  get  inside.  Ap- 
parently at  least  as  surprised  as  she.  he  fled 
In  panic.  Flustered,  she  did  not  call  poUca 
until  she  reached  home  a  half  hour  later. 

Tha  next  day.  Thursday,  an  anonymous 
caller  telephoned  the  subcommittee  and  told 
an  Investigator  the  alleged  Identity  of  the 
would-ba  Intruder.  On  Friday,  an  unsigned 
handwritten  letter  arrived,  repeating  hla 
name.  In  tba  Washington  metropolitan  area. 


only  on©  person  is  listed  in  the  phone  book 
having  the  last  name  supplied,  and  his  first 
name  matches  that  given  In  the  anonymous 
messages.  The  man,  however,  is  In  his  mid- 
fifties,  and  police  have  not  contacted  him. 
The  case  is  reportedlly  closed.  On  July  I7thi 
the  subcommittee  had  three  hearings  under- 
way, one  on  Russian  technology,  one  on  Civil- 
Ian  Health  and  Medical  Programs  for  the 
Uniformed  Services  and  one  on  Robert  Vesco. 

There  are  many  other  break-ins  with  sus- 
picious political  Implications.  In  June  1973 
for  example,  Newsweek  reported  that  high 
administration  officials  told  Senate  investi- 
gators that  burglaries  were  committed  against 
the  domestic  left  by  unknown  government 
operatives,  in  connection  with  the  Seattle  7, 
the  Chicago  Weatherpeople,  the  Detroit  13,' 
and  the  Berrigan  cases.  In  November  1373  the 
Washington  Post  gave  details  of  break-ins 
which  were  related  to  the  Detroit  case.  In  one, 
attorneys  Gerald  Lefcourt,  William  Bender 
and  William  Goodman  alleged  in  sworn  affi- 
davits the  government  had  broken  Into  the 
files  of  Ooddard  College  in  Vermont;  the  al- 
legation was  supported  by  an  affidavit  of  the 
college  president,  Gerald  Wltherspoon.  who 
stated  a  picture  of  Ronald  Pliegelman.  one  of 
the  defendants  and  a  student  at  Goddard  in 
the  1969-70  school  year,  was  stolen  from  col- 
lege files  and  turned  up  on  an  FBI  wanted 
poster  in  the  fall  of  1971 . 

In  July  1974  Jack  Anderson  reported  that, 
shortly  after  a  Harris  Poll  showed  President 
Nixon's  1970  Invasion  of  Cambodia  was  highly 
unpopular  among  college  students,  the  office 
of  pollster  Louis  Harris  was  broken  Into  three 
times — reminiscent  of  the  attempts  made 
against  Potomac  Associates  subsequent  to 
their  having  reported  that  citizens  had  atti- 
tudes critical  of  the  administration. 

A  complete  break-in  list  can  probably  never 
be  made.  It  is  not  definitely  known  if  some 
contemplated  break-Ins  actually  happened. 
Was  there,  for  example,  an  Illegal  entry  into 
the  Brookings  Institution  In  Washington?  Or 
did  the  much  talked  of  break-In  against  Las 
Vegas  publisher  Hank  Greenspun,  generally 
believed  to  have  been  aborted,  actually  oc- 
cur? In  the  White  House  transcripts,  John 
Ehrlichman  told  the  president  on  April  14th, 
1973,  "I  guess  they  actually  got  in."  Or  were 
break-Ins  that  have  occurred,  like  the  one 
against  the  Washington  residence  of  Morti- 
mer Caplin,  who  had  been  Commissioner  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  under  John 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  politically 
motivated — or  for  material  gain?  When  Cap- 
lin and  his  wife  returned  from  a  party,  late 
Saturday  April  24th,  1971 — the  same  month 
two  Chilean  diplomats  suffered  burglaries  in 
New  York,  and  about  the  time  another  Chil- 
ean diplomat  In  Washington  thwarted  an  at- 
tempt— their  front  door  was  blocked  from 
the  Inside  and  they  heard  scurrying  noises 
upstairs.  A  bench  had  been  placed  agalnnt  the 
door  to  serve  as  a  warning  signal;  whoever 
was  inside  quickly  exited.  Upstairs,  the  Cap- 
Uns'  bedroom  and  study  were  a  mess;  draw- 
ers opened,  a  locked  chest  and  a  locked  case 
containing  papers  broken  Into;  their  contents 
scattered.  Nothing  of  value  was  taken: 
watches.  Jewelry,  government  bonds  were 
passed  up.  Detectives  were  baffled.  They  took 
fingerprints,  but  the  Capllns  "received  no 
feedback  from  police."  Any  Judgment  on  the 
Intruders'  motivation  Is  presumptuous. 

In  other  break-In  cases  that  seem  to  be 
politically  Inspired,  victims  have  refused  to 
give  details. 

Moreover,  It  Is  Impossible  to  guess  at  the 
number  of  break-Ins  that  have  occurred 
without  the  victims'  knowledge.  This  Is  re- 
flected in  the  experience  of  Sol  Llnowlti, 
former  chairman  of  the  board  of  Xerox,  and 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  A  friend  of  one  ot  the 
Watergate  burglars  told  the  ambaMador  that 
his  Mend  claimed  to  have  surreptitiously 
entered  bis  office  on  two  occasions  in  earty 
1973,  to  put  a  tap  on  and  p\iU  a  tap  off  hi* 
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telephone  during  the  time  be  was  a  senior 
advisor  to  Senator  Muakle  <m  Latin  American 
affairs.  Ambassador  Llnowltz,  whose  firm  also 
represented  the  Chilean  government  between 
February  and  June  at  that  year,  simply  does 
not  know  If  the  alleged  Incidents  happened. 
Lastly,  innumerable  iUegal  entries  have 
either  not  been  reported,  or  lost  to  any  cen- 
tral coimtlng  procedure  because  they  are 
local  In  nature:  moet  of  these  have  been 
against  radicals.  Carole  Cullums  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  is  an  atypical  case  only  because 
she  can  link  the  August  1973  break-Ins  at 
her    apartment    and    antiwar    organization 

office  to  her  former  roommate,  Ann  Kolego 

the  same  woman  Involved  with  the  Institute 
tar  Policy  Studlee — ^who  for  three  years 
masqueraded  as  a  left-wing  activist,  while 
an  undercover  agent  In  the  IntelUgence  divi- 
sion of  the  Metr(^>olltan  Police  Department. 
The  exact  circumstances  of  the  "other 
break-Ins"  will  be  unclear  imtU  the  partici- 
pants are  caught  or  until  documentary  proof 
Is  uncovered.  But  the  evidence  that  Is  avail- 
able persuasively  suggests  that  Daniel  Ells- 
berg's psychiatrist  was  not  the  flrst  victim 
and  the  Democratic  National  Committee  was 
not  the  last;  that  those  political  break-Ins 
are  xmlque  only  because  their  perpetrators 
are  known. 

The  Bank  Operations  office  of  the  Federal 
Beserve  Board  is  located  on  the  eighth  flow 
of  the  Watergate  Office  Building,  two  floors 
above  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
When  McCord  and  the  Watergate  burglars 
made  night  entries  Into  the  building  through 
the  front  door,  as  they  did  on  a  few  occasions, 
they  signed  the  entry  log  as  If  they  were 
going  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  Eugenio 
Martinez,  one  of  the  men  catight  in  the 
Watergate,  has  told  federal  Investigators  that 
during  one  operation  McCord  conversed  with 
a  guard  on  the  eighth  floor.  Between  Friday 
evening.  May  6th,  and  Monday  morning. 
May  8th,  1973 — the  same  weekend  that 
Chilean  diplomat  Andre.^  Rojas  chased 
prowlers  from  his  Washington  home — the 
Federal  Reserve's  Bank  Operations  office  was 
entered  and  a  Mosler  safe  was  penetrated. 
Informed  sources  state  that  the  safe  con- 
tained plans  of  bank  security  and  alarm  sys- 
tems, and  that  these  plans  were  left  lying 
on  the  office  floor  In  positions  suggesting  they 
might  have  been  photographed.  Nothing  was 
stolen. 

As  this  article  was  going  to  press,  Presi- 
dent Ford  pardoned  Richard  NUon  for  all 
criminal  acts  which  he  may  have  committed 
during  his  term  of  office.  This  pardon  may 
well  serve  to  prevent  or  deter  investigation 
of  possible  connections  between  the  White 
House  and  other  offenses  of  a  criminal 
nature.  If  this  Is  so.  and  If  there  are  such 
connections,  then  the  pardon  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  cover-up. 


ATLANTIC  FISHERIES 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  unani- 
mously reported  out  a  noncontroversial 
and  important  blU  that  I  hope  wiU  be 
scheduled  for  action  soon  after  our  re- 
turn. I  speak  of  S.  3783.  which  is  designed 
to  implement  certain  provisions  of  the 
International  Convention  on  Pishing  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of 
the  High  Seas  to  put  needed  teeth  Into 
our  Increasingly  successful  efforts  to  saf e- 
luard  the  integrity  of  our  coastal  fish- 
eries. 

I  suspect  that  too  few  Members  of  this 
body  are  aware  of  the  very  positive  re- 
sults that  have  followed  on  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  Senators  from  coastal 
States,  this  one  Included,  have  stated 
that  unless  the  international  commimlty 
BovM  to  reach  agreements  on  measures 


that  would  enable  us  to  protect  the  bio- 
logical Integrity  of  our  coastal  waters, 
we  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  act 
unilaterally  pending  such  international 
action.  This  has  taken  the  form  of  the 
Introduction  of  legislation  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  Mr.  Magntjson,  and  others 
that  would  assert  U.S.  responsibility  for 
conservation  and  fishing  within  200  miles 
of  our  coast. 

Because  of  these  increasing  expressions 
of  concern,  one  once-moribund  Interna- 
tional body  that  was  designed  to  protect 
fishing  oflf  the  Atlantic  coast  has  taken 
on  life,  has  taken  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion seriously,  and  has  initiated  construc- 
tive steps  to  reduce  the  fishing  pressures 
on  seriously  depleted  species,  and  to  re- 
solve to  American  fishermen  their  right- 
ful share  of  the  catch  off  our  own  shores. 
I  speak  of  the  International  Conference 
for  North  Atlantic  Fisheries.  During  the 
first  20  years  or  so  of  Its  existence,  this 
organization  did  virtually  nothing  to  reg- 
ulate fishing  off  the  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica while  we  witnessed  the  extraordinary- 
growth    in    Eastern    European    factory 
ships  that  depleted  our  ocean  resources 
at  an  alarmmg  rate.  In  the  last  3  years, 
In    response    to    American    pressures, 
ICNAF    has    finally    taken    on    life; 
and  In  October  of  last  year,  the  ICNAF 
countries  finally  reaching  a  3-year  agree- 
ment establishing  national  quotas  and  In- 
creasingly cutting  back  on  gross  annual 
takes  while  Increasing  the  allotment  of 
American  fishermen. 

An  overall  total  tonnage  for  the  1974 
season  was  set  at  923,900  metric  tons  as 
compared  with  1,200.000  tons  taken  in 
each  of  1972  and  1973.  At  the  same  time, 
the  quotas  assigned  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  Germany — the  two  principal 
fishing  countries — were  reduced  about 
30  percent  each,  while  that  of  the  Poles 
was  reduced  by  20  percent  from  1973. 
Other  ICNAF  naticms  were  assigned  cuts 
of  less  than  20  percwit  over  their  1973 
quotas.  The  overall  total  for  the  1975 
season  has  been  set  at  850,000  tons  while 
the  U.S.  share  has  been  increased  to  211.- 
600  tons.  In  addition,  special  measures 
to  protect  the  badly  depleted  species, 
such  as  haddock  and  yellow  tail  floun- 
der, are  now  being  negotiated.  The  goal 
for  1976  is  to  reduce  the  total  catch  to  a 
level  that  "would  allow  the  blomass  to 
recover  to  levels  which  will  produce  the 
maximum  sustainable  yield." 

The  effectiveness  of  the  new  ICNAF 
directives,  of  course,  depends  on  the  will- 
ing compliance  of  the  member  nations  as 
the  United  States  does  not  have  enforce- 
ment jurisdiction  under  this  particular 
treaty.  The  ICNAF  arrangement,  how- 
ever, does  permit  the  boarding  of  vessels 
by  our  Coast  Guard  for  Inspection  to  see 
whether  violations  In  fact  occur.  During 
the  past  year,  this  right  has  been  ex- 
tensively exercised,  and  I  am  advised  that 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  satisfied  that  most  of 
the  member  states  have  substantially 
compiled  with  the  regulations,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  In  fact  turned  the 
comer  In  the  depletion  of  the  major  ocean 
resources  off  our  Atlantic  coast,  can  look 
forward  to  the  restoration  of  depleted 
species,  and  are  expanding  the  quotas 
reserved  for  American  fishermen  to  levels 


matching  our  capacity  to  fish.  There  Is, 
however,  one  significant  exception  to  this 
voluntary  compliance,  and  that  is  Spain. 
Spain,  however.  Is  a  participant  of  the 
1958  Convention  on  Pishing  and  Conser- 
vation of  the  Living  Reaources  of  the 
High  Seas;  and  it  Is  under  this  treaty 
that  we  can  assert  an  absolute  policing 
right  to  board  and  seize  violators.  It  Is 
precisely  this — the  Invoking  of  this 
right — ^that  would  be  accomplished  by 
enactment  of  S.  3783. 

In  the  longer  run,  Mr.  President,  we 
need  the  absolute  right  to  protect  our 
coastal  fisheries  and  assure  our  own  fish- 
ermen of  a  priority  of  access  to  them.  In 
the  longer  run,  we  ought  not  to  have  to 
rely  on  the  imenforceable  compliance  of 
countries  that  are  not  subject  to  the  1958 
convention.  In  the  near  term,  however,  it 
appears  that  we  have  achieved  the  prin- 
cipal goal  of  those  of  us  on  the  east 
coast  who  have  sponsored  the  Magnuson 
bill.  We  have  forced  international  coop- 
eration for  the  preservation  of  our  coast- 
al fisheries,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  pres- 
sure did  much  to  achieve  the  apparent 
consensus  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference In  Venezuela  this  past  summer 
In  favor  of  the  declaration  of  a  200 -mile 
economic  zone  under  the  control  of  coast- 
al states. 

I  urge  the  early  enactment  of  S.  3783. 
This  will  enable  us  on  the  east  coast  to 
achieve  our  principal  objectives  as  a 
practical  matter  while  we  pursue  meas- 
ures to  protect  pelagic  species  as  well  as 
the  kind  of  measures  required  adequately 
to  protect  anadromous  stocks. 


SECRETARY    KISSINGER    AND    THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Kissinger  left  Isist  evening 
for  the  Middle  East  in  yet  another  of  his 
efforts  to  promote  progress  toward  a 
military  and  political  settlement  in  that 
war-wracked  area  of  the  world.  I  com- 
mend his  efforts  and  I  am  sure  the  best 
hopes  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  go  with  him.  Secretary  Kissinger 
Is  facing  a  formidable  challenge — the 
peace  talks  have  bogged  down  while  a 
massive  Soviet  arms  supply  effort  is  un- 
derway In  Syria,  Iraq  and  South  Yemen. 
Incidents  continue  along  the  Syrian  bor- 
der and  the  momentum  toward  peace 
which  we  witnessed  after  the  Israeli- 
Egyptian  and  Israeli-Syrian  agreements 
appears  to  have  substantiallj'  abated. 
New  peace  initiatives  are  urgent  and  In- 
dications by  the  Arab  nations  of  a  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  to  insure  further 
progress  would  be  most  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  this 
Nation's  energies  are  focused  on  peace 
initiatives  In  the  Middle  East.  I  believe  It 
is  Important  to  have  as  a  goal  of  those 
negotiations  greater  respect  by  all  na- 
tions for  humanitarian  concerns.  I  have 
written  Secretary  BUssinger  about  this 
matter  and  have  brought  to  his  attention 
a  situation  that  is  nothing  less  than  de- 
plorable In  the  eyes  of  free  people  every- 
where: the  harassment  of  and  discrim- 
ination against  Syrian  Jews  by  their  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  severe  govern- 
ment restrictions  on  the  right  of  Jews  to 
emigrate. 
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This  minority  Is  confined  to  the  despair 
of  teeming  ghettos;  they  are  not  allowed 
to  venture  beyond  a  3 -mile  radius  of  that 
environment  without  express  permission; 
and  their  economic  activltlfcs  are  severely 
limited.  In  stigae  cities  Je^s  must  check 
In  with  police  three  times  aiday  and  night 
raids  on  private  Jewish  hoknes  are  com- 
mon. In  short,  the  basic  human  freedoms 
are  unknown  to  Syria's  Jewish  popula- 
tion. 

In  the  eyes  of  free  people  throughout 
the  world,  this  Is  unconscionable  treat- 
ment. Mr.  President,  it  is  well  to  focus 
on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Je^s — but  let  us 
not  forget  Jewish  mlnoriti|es  living  in  a 
state  of  oppression  in  other  coimtrles  as 
well.  I  call  now,  as  I  havei  called  many 
times  on  behalf  of  Sovletl  Jews,  for  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  plfeht  of  Jewish 
minorities.  Syrian  Jews  ask  .only  to  live  In 
their  Judaic  tradition,  to  speak  and  read 
Hebrew  and  to  Join  others  of  their  faith 
In  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
A  relaxation  by  Syria  of  lis  strict  emi- 
gration policy  would  be  an  itaportant,  yet 
minimal,  gesture  by  that  country  of  its 
desire  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  In 
resolving  the  serious  problems  of  that 
region. 

I  have  requested  Secretary  Kissinger 
to  urge  the  Syrian  Government,  during 
his  coming  talks  in  Damtiscis,  to  express 
the  concern  of  the  America^  people  over 
the  treatment  of  Syrian  Jew6  and  to  urge 
the  government  of  that  natfon  to  grant 
its  Jewish  citizens  the  simi^le  but  basic 
right  of  emigration. 


MINNESOTA  CANCER  $OCIETY 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi^sident,  the 
Minnesota  Chapter  of  th*  American 
Cancer  Society  has  been  wagiig  a  war  on 
cancer  for  many  years  now.  This  terrible 
disease  affects  hundreds  of  t^ioiisands  of 
Americans  each  year.  One  Intfour  Ameri- 
cans alive  today  will  dev^op  cancer. 
There  are  more  than  100  tjTp^s  of  cancer, 
which  makes  the  discovery  df  the  origin 
more  difficult.  Adequate  finahcial  help  is 
essential  to  sustain  the  intensive  research 
required  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  this 
dread  disease,  leading  to  pre^ntion,  con- 
trol, and  cure  programs. 

I  was  honored  when  th^  Minnesota 
chapter  invited  me  to  speak  iat  their  an- 
nual conference  last  monthj  Although  I 
was  not  able  to  attend,  I  ani  proud  that 
my  son,  Hubert  H.  Humpl^ey  in,  was 
able  to  deliver  the  speech  fjr  me. 

The  Minnesota  Cancer  Campaign  has 
done  a  wonderful  job  of  raising  funds 
for  cancer  research  in  yearj  past.  This 
year  they  raised  over  $1.8  million,  a  rec- 
ord for  Minnesota.  I  coi<miend  this 
achievement  and  wish  theni  success  in 
their  future  campaigns.        | 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaiiimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  remftrks  as  pre- 
pared for  delivery  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  j 

There  being  no  objection,  ihe  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  Inithe  Record. 
as  follows: 


Remarks  to  the  Minnesota  Crapteb  or  thz 

American  Cancer  Socirrr 

(By  Hubert  H.  Hukphret) 

I  am  delighted  to  have,  the  opportunity  to 

speak  with  you  tonight  and  to  express  my 

support,  my  respect,  and  my  gratitude  for 

tbo  dedication  you  have  shown  In  the  flght 

against  cancer. 

Workers  Uke  you  across  the  nation  are 
essential  If  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  curing 
cancer  In  our  lifetime.  All  of  you  here  tonight 
representing  our  Minnesota  Division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  have  done  an  out- 
standing Job. 

Tou  deserve  our  continuing  thanks  and 
our  encouraging  support.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  and 
to  tell  you  how  much  we  In  the  congress  are 
aware  of  the  fine  work  being  done  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  here  because 
I  am  speaking  at  a  time  of  mutual  pride  and 
accomplishment — a  time  when  both  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  Congress,  as 
working  partners  striving  to  reach  the  same 
goal,  have  demonstrated  their  resolute  com- 
mitment and  determination  to  conquer  can- 
cer at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  has  Just  re- 
ported that  Its  1974  campaign  surpassed  all 
previous  campaigns,  raising  a  total  of  $96.3 
million.  That's  $3.5  mlUlon  more  than  was 
raised  last  year. 

The  Minnesota  cancer  campaign  also  baa 
surpassed  all  prevlotis  fund-raising  efforts, 
raising  a  total  of  over  $1.8  million  this  year. 
That  Is  over  thirty  cents  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  In  Minnesota.  I  commend 
you  for  a  Job  well  done. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  has  pledged  Its 
support  through  the  recent  enactment  of 
the  National  Cancer  Act  Amendments — legis- 
lation which  authorizes  $2.8  billion  to  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  to  continue  the 
flght  against  cancer  over  the  next  three  years. 
I  am  gratified  that  the  Senate  recently 
adopted  my  amendment  to  raise  fiscal  1975 
appropriations  for  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute to  $755  mill  ion — about  the  level  of 
funding  originally  requested  by  the  NCI.  It  Is 
my  strong  hop>e  that  this  action  will  result  In 
a  House-and-Senate  compromise  level  of 
funding  that  Is  an  Improvement  over  the 
Administration's  Budget  request  of  only  $600 
million.  I  am  determined  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  stistaln  our  nation's  re- 
search efforts  to  control  and  conquer  this 
dread  disease. 

The  combined  funds  from  American  Cancer 
Society  contributions  and  Congressional  ap- 
propriations can  promise  this  nation  a  1975 
cancer  budget  of  well  over  $800  mUUon  With 
these  resources,  the  nation  wlU  have  the  po- 
tential for  launching  a  fresh,  more  Intensive 
attack  against  cancer. 

These  fundc  not  only  will  arm  us  with  new 
weapons,  new  strategies  In  our  battle,  but 
more  Importantly  they  will  enable  us  to 
maintain  the  momentum  which  edready  has 
been  set  In  motion  by  the  natloiial  cancer 
program. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1971  National  Can- 
cer Act,  the  authorizations  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  have  risen  from  $233  million 
m  1971  to  over  $803  million  for  1975. 

In  1970,  cancer  research  was  on  the  back 
burner  as  far  as  our  national  priorities  were 
concerned.  That  certainly  Is  not  the  case 
today. 

Cancer  has  been  recognized  as  the  nation's 
number  one  health  concern  and  Its  early  con- 
quest has  been  designated  one  of  our  pri- 
mary health  priorities.  The  picture  Is  bright- 
er than  ever  before.  We  have  much  room  for 
optimism. 

But  whUe  we  have  many  reasons  to  be  opti- 
mistic, we  must  be  careful  not  to  let  down 
our  guard  before  an  enemy  as  ruthless  as 
cancer. 


We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  lulled  into 
a  false  sense  of  security. 

We  must  not  feel  that  because  the  1974 
fund-raising  campaign  Is  over  or  because  the 
federal  cancer  legislation  Is  now  passed,  that 
our  Job  Is  done. 

Our  aocompllahmente  are  Impressive  and 
encouraging.  But  we  are  up  against  an  enemy 
which  will  not  rest  and  will  not  retreat. 

Cancer  Is  kUllng  Americans  today,  and  It 
will  kill  mora  Americana  tomorrow.  We  til 
are  familiar  with  the  mucb-publlclaad 
cancer  statistics.  But  tLls  does  not  lessen 
their  Impact. 

Nearly  one  In  four  alive  today  will  suffer 
from  canoer.  In  1974,  656,000  Americans  will 
develop  some  form  of  cancer,  and  It  will  take 
the  lives  of  366,000  of  these  people. 

Even  worse,  over  63  mlUlon  people  now 
living,  eventually,  wlU  have  cancer,  and  the 
attendant  economic  costs  resulting  from  the 
care  for  and  loss  of  these  patients  are  stag- 
gering. 

We  are  talking  now  about  a  disease  which 
costs  the  American  people  an  estimated  $16 
bUllon   annually.   And   this   sum   takes   no 
account  of  the  untold  price  paid  In  pain 
and  grief.  The  energy  crisis,  pollution,  and 
crhne  together  wUl  never  cripple,  bankrupt, 
destroy  and  kill  as  many  of  us  as  will  cancer. 
We  cannot  afford  to  delay.  Nor  can  we  af- 
ford to  provide  anything  less  than  a  total 
commitment  to  the  effort. 
We  must  be  optimistic,  yet  realistic. 
We  must  be  aware  that  It  Is  not  possible 
to  discover  a  single  magic  answer  for  all  the 
cancer  problems. 

Cancer  Is  a  complex  group  of  diseases. 
Over  100  different  types  of  cancer  have  been 
Identified.  Each  of  these  types  of  cancer  Is 
distinct  and  tmlque,  and  each  requires  an 
Individual  form  of  detection  and  treatment. 
Cancer  Is  long-range  by  Its  very  nature, 
and  BO  Its  many  causes  and  treatments  re- 
qubre  long  periods  of  time  to  be  observed  and 
studied.  The  effects  of  DES  as  a  carcinogenic 
agent  were  not  manifested  untU  a  generation 
later  when  there  appeared  cases  of  cervical 
cancer  In  daughters  of  women  who  took  the 
drug  during  pregnancy. 

We  must  be  patient.  And  we  must  be  per- 
severing. Most  of  all,  we  must  view  this  as  a 
long-term  commitment  by  Congress,  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  American  people. 

As  you  are  aware,  cancer  research  always 
has  been  a  major  focus  of  Congressional  con- 
cern. Since  founding  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  back  In  1937,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  continued  to  expand  and  enlarge 
Its  support  of  cancer  research.  Its  budgetary 
authorization,  for  example,  has  grown  fnsn 
$700,000  In  1937  to  $803  million  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  largest  step  In  the  expansion  of  the 
zuitlonal  canoer  program  came  In  1971  with 
the  passage  of  the  National  Cancer  Act 
And  through  this  Act  came  the  develc^ment 
of  the  national  Cancer  Program  Plan  to  co- 
ordinate and  direct  research  efforts  and  Ideas 
concerning  cancer.  The  major  goal  of  the 
National  Cancer  Program  strategy  Is  to  "de- 
velop the  means  to  reduce  the  Incidence  o( 
morbidity  and  mortality  of  cancer  In  hu- 
mans." 

The  National  Cancer  Act  of  1971  launched 
a  significant  and  sustained  commitment  to 
flght  and  conquer  cancer.  It  strengthened 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  It  established 
a  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board.  And  it 
authorized  flfteen  comprehensive  canoer 
centers  such  as  the  one  at  our  Mayo  Cllnlo 
to  bring  resxilts  of  cancer  research  to  the 
maximum  number  of  people  as  rapidly  ■• 
possible. 

The  1971  Act  made  possible  new  and  In- 
tenslfled  cancer  research  efforts  and  brou^t 
major  achievements  In  the  nation's  effotH 
against  cancer.  To  continue  and  strengthen 
these  accomplishments.  Congress  this  year 
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passed  the  National  Cancer  Act  Amendments 
of  1974. 

This  new  legislation,  which  I  oosponsoied. 
extends  the  National  Act  for  three  years,  and 
adds  several  Important  provisions.  One  of 
these  Is  the  removal  of  the  limitation  on 
cancer  centers  Imposed  by  the  original  Act, 
thereby  allowing  for  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional centers  should  the  need  arise.  The 
new  Act  also  contains  provlslonB  for  pro- 
grams involving  educational  and  Informa- 
tion services  for  physicians,  edentlsta.  and 
the  public. 

The  legislation  provides  $3^  million  dol- 
lars a  year  for  cancer  detection  and  preven- 
tion programs.  These  funds  are  designed  to 
provide  routine  tests  for  the  detection  of 
uterine  canoer,  the  second  most  common 
form  of  cancer  among  American  women. 

It  Is  estimated  that  11,000  American  wo- 
men will  die  of  uterine  cancer  In  1974.  The 
so-called  Pap  test,  a  routine  detection  for 
this  disease,  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  decline  of  uterine  cancer  deaths  in  the 
United  States.  The  rate  today  is  only  one- 
third  what  It  was  in  1940. 

But  75  per  cent  of  the  women  In  this 
coimtry  who  are  at  risk  of  developing  uter- 
ine cancer  do  not  get  Pap  tests.  They  simply 
are  uninformed  about  the  test's  safety,  alm- 
pUcty,  and  success.       • 

This  Is  a  perfect  example  of  the  Impor- 
tant need  to  Integrate  and  to  coordinate  re- 
search advances  with  educational  services. 
Realizing  this  challenge,  the  expanded 
cancer  research  program  which  has  resulted 
from  the  1971  Act  and  the  recent  1974  legis- 
lation has  concentrated  on  two  objectives: 

— First,  to  speed  research  relating  to  can- 
cer. Its  dlagnoalB.  Its  oauees.  Its  preveatlon. 
and  It  treatment; 

— And  second,  to  educate  and  Inform  the 
general  pubUc  on  the  most  effective  methods 
of  detecting  and  combatting  cancer. 

The  dual-purpose  nature  of  the  national 
cancer  program  plan  Is  productive  and  effec- 
tive. 

But  more  Importantly,  It  gives  the  program 
Its  own  power  source.  Like  a  perpetual  mo- 
tion system,  the  program  can  continue  to 
turn — Increased  research  leads  to  more 
knowledge  and  more  Information;  Increased 
Information  services  In  turn  stimulate  new 
research  Ideas  and  Interest.  Each  encourages 
the  other. 

This  concerted  effort  already  has  led  to 
significant  results. 

New  and  successful  methods  of  treatment 
have  been  found,  largely  as  a  result  of  re- 
search In  the  areas  of  radiation,  Immiinology, 
drug  therapy  and  surgical  techniques.  These 
research  achievements,  as  well  as  other  re- 
sults from  basic  research,  now  are  being  used 
In  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  cancer.  The  accomplishments  are  exciting. 
Twenty  years  ago,  most  chUdren  with  acute 
lymphocytic  leukemia  died  within  a  few 
months.  AU  of  them  died  within  a  few  yean. 
Today,  60  per  cent  of  these  children,  treated 
with  radiation  and  a  combination  of  anti- 
cancer drugs,  are  alive  five  years  after  the 
disease  was  detected. 

In  cases  such  as  Hodgkln's  disease.  It  now 
appears  possible  to  promise  a  patient  a  n<»'- 
mal  life  expectancy  In  a  large  niunber  of 
cases  where  an  early  diagnosis  has  been  com- 
bined with  aggressive  treatment. 

During  the  past  year,  research  has  uncov- 
ered new  evidence  as  to  carcinogenic  factors 
attributable  to  heredity,  chemicals,  viruses, 
and  radiation. 

For  example,  research  has  suggested  a  pos- 
sible link  between  heredity  and  suscepti- 
bility to  cancer-causing  chemicals  In  the  en- 
vironment. The  Influence  of  heredity  on  the 
development  of  breast  cancer  also  currently 
la  being  explored. 


To  determine  the  carcinogenic  effects  of 
chemicals,  the  National  Cancer  Institute  now 
Is  testing  445  suspect  chemicals.  Research  In 
this  area  Is  focused  on  developing  more  rapid 
and  less  coetly  testing  methods  and  on  the 
establishment  of  a  computer  system  to  help 
In  determining  which  chemicals  should  have 
testing  priority. 

Recently,  a  highly  sensitive  test  for  the  de- 
tection of  nicotine  and  cotlnlne  in  blood  and 
urine  has  been  developed  that  may  have  far- 
reaching  Implications  In  the  area  of  canow 
prevention. 

In  the  field  of  virology,  current  studies  are 
exploring  cancer-causing  factors  In  DNA  and 
BNA  vlnises  and  their  possible  relationship  to 
genetic  Influences  in  tlie  development  of 
cancer.  One  of  the  major  accomplishments  in 
this  program  has  been  the  elimination  of  cer- 
tain vlrusee  as  carcinogenic  agents.  Such 
negative  findings  enable  scientists  to  deter- 
mine research  priorities. 

Many  advances  have  been  made  In  cancer 
treatment  In  the  last  few  years. 

They  Include  the  development  of  caax- 
blnatlon  drug  therapy  for  the  control  of 
cancers  of  the  breast,  lung,  ovaries,  and 
colon,  and  of  Hodgkln's  disease  and  non- 
Hbdgkln's  lymphomas.  New  findings  also 
suggest  that  the  antl-TB  vaccine  BCO 
destroys  tumors  when  It  Is  injected  directly 
Into  tumor  masses. 

We  are  proving  that  by  making  a  con- 
certed effort,  by  pooling  and  mobilizing  our 
resources,  we  can  more  quickly  apply  what 
we  learn  In  the  medical  laboratory  to  the 
research  clinic  and  to  general  practice. 

The  best  means  for  successful  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge  will  come  through 
the  continuation  and  broadening  of  the 
unique  partnership  which  exists  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  We  must  have 
participation  at  all  levels — public  and  pri- 
vate— If  we  are  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

Another  example  which  emphasizes  the 
potential  success  of  a  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  Is  the 
breast  cancer  detection  project  cturently  be- 
ing developed  under  the  National  Canoer 
Control  Program. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  the  American  Cancer  Society 
Jointly  are  cosponsorlng  a  network  of  breast 
cancer  detection  demonstration  projects. 
Some  27  such  projects  already  have  been 
established  in  communities  across  the  coim- 
try, each  capable  of  screening  10,000  women 
a  year.  The  purpose  of  these  programs  Is  to 
demonstrate  to  medical  practitioners  and  to 
the  general  public  the  effectiveness  of  early 
detection  of  breast  cancer. 

Breast  cancer  takes  the  life  of  one  Ameri- 
can woman  every  16  minutes.  It  is  the  major 
killer  of  American  women  in  their  reproduc- 
tive years.  This  year  90,000  women  will  get 
breast  cancer.  But  If  detected  early,  there 
are  excellent  chances  for  cure  of  these  cases. 

The  breast  cancer  detection  programs  are 
designed  to  train  local  health  personnel  in 
techniques  for  breast  cancer  diagnosis  and 
Identification  so  that  screening  projects  can 
be  conducted  nationwide.  The  program  de- 
pends upon  the  health  of  American  Cancer 
Society  volunteers  Uke  many  of  you  here 
tonight  who  can  educate  the  public  about 
the  problem,  as  well  as  encourage  women  to 
participate  In  the  life-saving  program. 

It  Is  only  by  this  cooperative  effort  that 
we  can  assure  that  as  many  pec^le  as  possi- 
ble are  aware  of  and  take  advantage  of  the 
lastest  techniques  In  prevention,  detection, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  cancer. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  accomplish- 
ing this  task.  It  is  necessary  that  we  continue 
and  improve  upon  the  programs  which  thus 
far  have  been  developed. 

One  such  program  Is  the  establishment  of 
comprehensive  cancer  control  centers.  Since 
1971,  nine  new  centers  have  t>een  estab- 


lished   in    addition    to    the    original    three 
centers. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  expects  to 
have  funded  and  operating  a  total  of  fifteen 
centers  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

These  comprehensive  cancer  centers,  such 
as  the  one  located  at  the  Mayo  Foundation, 
conduct  long-term  clinical  and  community 
programs  on  cancer  detection,  epidemiology, 
and  prevention.  They  also  offer  specialized 
treatment  to  the  cancer  patient.  They  are 
necessary  instruments  of  a  total  canoer  con- 
trol program  for  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  vast  areas  of  the 
country  without  any  comprehensive  cancer 
centers.  These  Americans  cannot  receive  the 
first-call  care  that  shotild  be  available  to 
them. 

In  answer  to  this  pressing  need,  the  re- 
cently passed  National  Cancer  Act  Amend- 
ments authorize  the  construction  and  estab- 
lishment of  additional  cancer  centers.  By 
doing  so,  the  Act  creates  the  potential  for 
a  national  network  of  cancer  centers — a 
national  network  which  would  ma.'riTwiyn  the 
public  access  to  cancer  care  and  at  the  same 
time  would  maximize  the  professional  access 
to  cancer  research. 

The  national  cancer  program  is  a  people- 
oriented  program.  Congress  and  the  medical 
community  need  your  volunteer  work. 

People  like  you,  volunteering  your  time  and 
skill  to  save  lives,  make  the  national  cancer 
program  work. 

The  real  value  of  your  public  service  and 
that  of  our  cancer  research  centers  can 
be  measured  only  In  terms  of  the  amount 
of  suffering  it  eliminates. 

I  am  proud  of  you  and  your  efforts  to 
support  research  and  to  educate  the  Ameri- 
can public  about  cancer. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Every  American  wants  to  do  something 
about  the  pain  and  suffering  of  cancer  vic- 
tims, and  you  are  doing  something  about 
that,  too. 

Every  American  knows  someone  who  has 
been  stricken  by  cancer  and  would  like  to 
see  the  disease  eliminated.  You  are  doing 
something  about  it. 

So  much  has  been  accomplished  to  offer 
hope  where  only  a  short  time  ago  there  was 
despair  and  anguish.  The  promise  of  a  deci- 
sive advance  toward  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  cure  of  cancer  can  and  must  be 
fulfilled.  Together,  we  can  and  will  make  this 
promise  a  reality. 


MR.  LUND'S  FOLLY 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gressman SiLvxo  O.  ConTE  submitted  for 
publication  in  the  October  7,  1974.  Rbc 
ORD  a  statement  by  the  Maine  Attorney 
General,  Jon  Lund. 

The  statement  was  derogatory  to  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  school  hydroelectric  pow- 
er project.  It  implied,  falsely,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Maine  people  are  skepti- 
cal of  Dickey's  merits. 

The  statement  was  written  and  sub- 
mitted for  publication  In  a  manner  to 
imply  that  Mr.  Lund  was  speaking  In  his 
official  capacity  as  attorney  general  and 
for  the  government  and  people  of  Itfalne. 

This  is  simply  not  the  caae.  On  Sep- 
tember 18,  upon  learning  of  BCr.  Lund's 
statement  and  letter  to  President  Ford, 
I  issued  a  statement  to  the  Maine  press 
challenging  his  action  and  strongly  crit- 
icizing his  attempt  to  give  an  ofBclal 
stamp  to  personal  views. 

I  saw  this  as  a  blatant  attempt  to  de- 
ceive the  public  and  a  gross  misuse  of 
ofBce. 
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The  following  day,  Maine  (&ov.  Ken- 
neth M.  Curtis  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  pointing  out  that  pb.  Lund 
did  not  speak  for  the  governinent  and 
that  his  communication  shoulq  be  viewed 
in  that  Ught.  t 

I  regret  that  Congressman  CoNn  waa 
deceived.  In  an  effort  to  keep  the  record 
straight  I  respectfully  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  press  rflease  and 
Governor  Curtis'  telegram  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ithe  press 
release  and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow : 
Press  Release 

Senator  William  D.  Hathaway  [Wednesday 
Btrongly  criticized  Maine's  Attorney  General, 
Jon  Lund,  for  an  "unwarranted  Intrusion 
Into  matters  oT  no  concern  to  »ls  depart- 
ment". I 

Hathaway  labeled  as  "a  gross '  misuse  of 
office"  the  Attorney  General's  letttr  to  Pres- 
ident Ford  urging  that  funds  for  Ittie  blckey- 
Llncoln  School  Hydro-electric  Project  be 
withheld.  I 

In  his  letter  to  the  President,  tne  Attorney 
General  questioned  the  merits  of  ithe  hydro- 
electric power  project,  and  suggiested  that 
funds  be  withheld  to  trim  the  federal  budget. 

Senator  Hatha wat,  who  has  beeb  the  chief 
proponent  of  the  project  In  Congrfess  reacted 
sharply  to  this  action  saying  "the  Attorney 
General  has  misused  his  office  apid  abused 
the  Interest  of  Maine  citizens  wltlb  this  un- 
warranted Intrusion  Into  a  matter  of  no 
concern  to  this  department. 

"His  Job  Is  to  enforce  Maine  latirs.  He  has 
no  business  making  Judgments  al)out  public 
works  projects  in  his  official  capa()lty. 

"He  has,  of  course,  the  right  to  la  personal 
opinion,  but  it  was  very  improper  Ifor  him  to 
submit  his  views  as  Attorney  General  to  the 
President".  [ 

Hathaway  in  a  letter  to  the  President  only 
last  week  urged  the  President  to  telease  the 
funds  for  the  Dickey  Project  pointing  out 
that  the  project  is  aimed  at  solvlAg  a  prob- 
lem in  Maine  equally  as  Importatit  as  that 
of  Inflation,  the  energy  crisis. 


ttifo 


[Telegram] 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pressjent:  This  is  to  Uiform  you 
that  the  criticism  of  the  Dlckfey-Llncoln 
Power  Project  by  Maine's  Attorney  General 
reflects  only  his  personal  view  issufd  without 
consultation  with  me.  As  Oovemol'  of  Maine 
I  have  supported  the  concept  of  tbe  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  Dam  for  the  last  eight  ^ears.  The 
shortage  of  fossil  fuels,  the  controversy  over 
safety  of  nuclear  generation,  and  the  In- 
creased demand  for  peaking  poweri  make  hy- 
dro-electric development  on  the[  St.  John 
River  more  environmentally  and!  economi- 
cally sound  than  ever.  I  urge  you  t^  authorize 
expenditure  of  the  $800,000  Coigress  has 
appropriated  to  plan  and  eva(luate  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  Project. 

KZNKETH  M.  CukTIS. 

Governor  if  Maine. 


HELP    FOR    THE    HOUSING;  INDUS- 
TRY URGENTLY   REQUtRED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  industry  is  in  a  state  of  coUapse. 
The  administration's  efforts  to  fieal  with 
Inflation  in  the  energy  and  foodi  industry 
have  backfired — and  caught  the  resi- 
dential construction  Industry  i  between 
the  scissor  blades  of  high  interest  rates 
and  no  mortgage  money. 


TH«    COLLAPSE    OF    A    MAJOR    ECONOMIC    SECTOR 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1969,  a  season- 
ally adjusted  rate  of  1.7  million  new 
private  housing  units  were  put  under 
construction.  The  rate  this  August  Is 
only  1.1  million  imlts — a  35-percent 
decline  from  the  1969  level.  Even  worse, 
housing  starts  have  fallen  an  Incredible 
55  percent  since  only  January  of  1973. 
There  are  now  fewer  housing  units 
under  construction  in  America  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past  4^2  years. 

Unemployment  In  the  construction 
industry  In  January  1969  was  5.5  per- 
cent. By  1971,  unemployment  in  con- 
struction had  jumped  to  an  average 
10.4  percent.  It  now  lies  at  11.1  percent — 
double  the  January  1969  rate — and  it 
continues  to  climb. 

In  January  1969  the  average  new 
home  mortgage  rate  was  7.16  percent. 
Mortgages  now  are  essentially  unobtain- 
able; and  when  they  can  be  found, 
working  families  must  pay  interest  of 
10  percent  or  more — if  they  have  saved 
the  required  30  or  40  percent  down- 
payment. 

It  is  quite  a  record:  Housing  starts 
down  35  percent,  the  imemployment  rate 
doubled,  and  mortgage  interest  rates  up 
40  percent.  And  things  are  getting  even 
worse.  Based  on  building  permit  data, 
the  nimiber  of  future  housing  units 
planned  for  construction  has  now  fallen 
to  the  lowest  level  since  1967.  Permits 
Issued  in  August  were  at  an  annual  rate 
of  only  912,000  units — a  spectacular 
drop  of  50  percent  since  July  1973,  and 
off  an  even  higher  59  percent  since  1972. 
Reinforcing  these  dismal  projections 
is  the  continuing  enormous  drawdown 
of  funds  in  thrift  institutions  that  will 
be  available  for  home  purchases.  The 
outflow  of  deposits  from  our  msjor 
source  of  mortgages,  the  Nation's  sav- 
ings banks  and  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions, totaled  an  unbelievable  $1.8  bil- 
lion this  past  July  and  August;  the  out- 
flow in  August  was  the  third  largest  on 
record,  and  the  largest  in  4V2  years. 

The  drylng-up  of  deposits  In  housing 
thrift  Institutions  is  one-half  the  reason 
why  our  housing  industry  Is  In  such  bad 
shape. 

High  Interest  rates  are  the  other  half 
of  the  problem.  They  are  at  record  high 
levels  and  show  no  signs  of  falling.  The 
withdrawal  of  deposits  from  thrift  Insti- 
tutions will  grow  as  other  Interest  rates 
stay  high,  and  savers  abandon  these  low- 
Interest  paying  institutions  for  higher 
yields  elsewhere. 

High  Interest  rates  and  scarce  mort- 
gage money  are  not  a  new  situation  to 
the  housing  industry.  Over  a  period  of 
almost  6  years,  the  only  tool  the  Repub- 
lican administration  has  used  to  fight  In- 
flation has  been  the  tightening  of  the 
screws  on  money — a  policy  which  pim- 
ishes  small  businessmen,  farmers,  and 
the  residential  housing  industry  without, 
as  we  see  so  well  today,  hurting  the  large 
corporations  or  reducing  prices. 

And,  money  today  is  very  tight.  Prom 
1971  to  1973,  the  money  supply  rose  7 
percent  a  year.  But  In  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  it  rose  at  a  rate  of  only  5.5  per- 
cent— and  In  July  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease fell  to  only  1.7  percent.  That  is 


tight  money  and  that  is  what  has  put 
hoxislng  In  a  tallspln  which  dally  grows 
worse. 

ADMINISTRATION'S  RECORD  18  POOR 

Tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates 
are  not  the  only  causes  of  housing  funds 
flowing  out  of  thrift  Institutions.  The  ad- 
ministration has  taken  and  allowed  to  be 
taken,  two  actions  which  accelerated  the 
outflow  of  mortgage  money  from  our 
thrift  Institutions.  In  July,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  borrowed  $4.4  bUllon  to  refi- 
nance the  national  debt.  Almost  one -half 
of  this  amount  was  In  $1,000  denomi- 
nated Treasury  notes  and  bills  which 
were  bought  by  small  Investors  using 
money  drawn  out  of  their  savings  In- 
stitution accoimts.  In  addition,  a  num- 
ber of  big  New  York  City  banks  were 
allowed  to  issue  variable  Interest  notes 
for  the  first  time  ever,  which  caused 
another  drain  on  deposits  from  institu- 
tions making  housing  loans. 

To  offset  the  impact  on  housing  of 
their  tight  mortgage  money  and  high 
interest  rate  policy,  the  administration 
has  taken  only  Indecisive,  half-hearted 
tentative  steps  and' only  after  Congress 
has  shown  the  way.  It  resurrected  the 
so-called  Tandem  plan,  whereby  some 
low-interest  rate  mortgages  are  made 
available  to  home  purchasers — ^with  the 
Government  usually  ending  up  holding 
the  mortgages.  The  Federal  home  loan 
banks  increased  their  lending  of  money 
to  thrift  Institutions  for  relending  as 
mortgages  to  home  buyers.  A  number  of 
Federal  and  autonomous  Government 
agencies — the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion— are  supporting  the  secondary 
mortgage  market  with  funds  borrowed 
from  the  money  markets.  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  slightly  in- 
creased recently  the  ability  of  federally 
insured  savings  and  loan  Institutions  to 
make  mortgage  loans  by  reducing  their 
reserve  requirements.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  endorsed  a  proposal  by  its 
advisory  board  that  banks  should  mtdce 
more  housing  loans  and  fewer  loans  to 
build  gambling  casinos  and  the  like. 
Finally,  a  new  housing  law  was  passed 
which  Increased  the  size  of  mortgages 
that  thrift  institutions  can  make,  and 
the  size  of  mortgages  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  will  Insure  against 
default. 

Despite  these  efforts  by  a  bewildering 
variety  of  Federal  agencies,  the  admin- 
istration has  not  got  the  Job  done;  hous- 
ing is  still  in  its  worst  slump  since  the 
great  Republican  depression  of  the  1930's. 
And,  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  stated  in 
Atlanta  on  September  12,  1974,  that 
there  is  little  more  the  administration 
could  do  to  aid  the  housing  industry. 
Well,  he  Is  wrong.  There  is  a  lot  more 
the  tulministratlon  can  do — and  that  it 
should  be  doing.  There  is  a  lot  more  than 
the  President  seemed  willing  to  do  in  his 
economic  message  yesterday. 

The  major  structural  problem  is  that 
tight  money  policies  fall  unevenly — and 
quite  heavily — on  the  housing  industry. 
Mortgage  loans  are  made  for  the  long 
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term,  but  with  deposits  that  thrift  insti- 
tutions usually  retain  only  for  a  short 
while.  Most  mortgage  loans  are  usually 
made  by  savings  banks  and  saving  and 
loan  institutions  which,  in  periods  of 
tight  money,  cannot  effectively  compete 
for  short-term  deposits  because  of  their 
7y2  percent  deposit  interest  ceiling. 
Therefore,  in  periods  of  tight  money,  an 
outflow  of  deposits  seeking  higher  inter- 
est causes  a  cessation  of  mortgage  activ- 
ity—which is  only  reinforced  by  high  in- 
terest rates  due  to  tight  money. 

AN   ACTION   PROGRAM  TO  SBSTORS   HOTJSINO 

What  can  be  done  to  boost  the  housing 
Industry  without  increasing  prices? 

First,  to  put  housing  on  its  feet,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  must  relax  its 
tight  money  policy.  This  would  immedi- 
ately lower  interest  rates  and  free  up 
funds  for  mortgage  loans.  In  addition, 
the  administration  must  abandon  its 
heavy-handed  use  of  a  broad  deflation- 
ary monetary  policy  and  use,  instead,  a 
microlevel,  discrete  package  of  specific 
policy  tools  to  stop  inflation.  Contrary 
to  administration  thinking,  soaring  oil 
prices  and  oil  company  profits  are  not 
lowered  by  killing  off  the  housing  indus- 
try. We  need  to  use  specific,  discrete 
tools  that  deal  only  with  our  inflationary 
sectors. 

Second,  to  provide  our  thrift  insti- 
tutions with  additional  low-interest 
mortgage  money.  Congress  should  en- 
act the  Cranston-Brooke  housing  bill — 
S.  3979— designed  to  significantly  in- 
crease activities  under  the  tandem  plan. 
I  was  pleased  that  the  President  sup- 
ported this  modest  step.  Also,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  should  increase 
their  borrowing  of  fimds  to  be  advanced 
to  savings  and  loan  institutions.  These 
actions  together  will  serve  to  offset  the 
loss  of  deposits  by  explicitly  allocating 
at  least  $10  billion  in  capital  to  the  hous- 
ing industry  without  pushing  up  prices. 
Third,  specific  nonlnflationary  actions 
to  allocate  scarce  capital  to  the  housing 
Industry  should  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  These  initiatives  could 
include  favorable  low  reserve  require- 
ments for  commercial  banks  making 
large  niunbers  of  mortgage  loans. 

Fourth,  to  further  protect  thrift  In- 
stitutiODs  from  deposit  drawdowns.  Fed- 
eral supervisory  agencies  should  return 
the  maximimi  Interest  rate  differential 
between  them  and  commercial  banks  to 
one-half  of  1  percent.  The  reduction  of 
this  differential  in  July  1973  severely  re- 
stricted deposits  flowing  to  thrift  institu- 
tions. This  hurt  housing  because  thrift 
Institutions  invest  a  high  80  percent  of 
their  deposits  in  home  mortgages  while 
conunercial  banks  invest  only  17  percent 
of  their  deposits  in  housing.  This  deposit 
reversal  was  sizable.  For  example,  in  the 
30  months  prior  to  July  1973,  thrift  In- 
stitutions received  20  percent  more  de- 
posits than  commercial  banks.  Yet,  in 
the  year  since  July  1973,  deposits  at  com- 
mercial banks  have  risen  50  percent 
faster  than  at  thrift  institutions. 

Two  additional  steps  of  a  more  funda- 
mental nature  should  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  interest  cost  of  the  federally  spon- 
sored housing  credit  agencies — ^Federal 
Home   Loan   Banks.   Federal   National 


Mortgage  Association  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation.  On 
these  agencies  rests  the  responsibility  of 
making  funds  for  mortgages  available  to 
thrift  institutions  In  periods  of  tight 
money.  The  cheaper  they  can  acquire 
this  housing  assistance  capital,  the  lower 
will  be  mortgage  Interest  rates  in  peri- 
ods of  tight  money. 

As  a  first  step,  the  social  security 
trust  fund  and  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund  should  alter  their  investment 
pattern  away  from  low  yield  Treasury 
securities  and  toward  securities  issued  by 
the  federally  sponsored  housing  credit 
agencies.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
social  security  and  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement funds  should  forgo  the  higher 
income  available  in  the  housing  credit 
agencies'  securities — which  essentially 
carry  no  risk  of  default.  Purchasing  the 
securities  of  these  agencies  would  in- 
crease the  earnings  of  the  retirement 
and  social  security  funds;  and  it  would 
also  reduce  the  borrowing  costs  of  these 
housing  agencies,  and  the  level  of  in- 
terest charged  on  many  mortgages  in 
periods  of  tight  money. 

As  a  second  step,  these  federally  spon- 
sored housing  credit  agencies  should  is- 
sue long-term  securities  in  periods  of 
low  interest  rates  and  invest  the  proceeds 
in  special  U.S.  Treasury  bonds.  When  in- 
terest rates  rise  in  periods  of  tight 
money,  the  agencies  could  cash  in  these 
bonds  and  lend  the  proceeds  to  thrift 
institutions  for  relending  as  low-interest 
mortgages.  When  Interest  charges  once 
again  fall,  the  thrift  institutions  can  re- 
pay the  agency  loans  out  of  new  deposits. 
The  net  effect  will  be  lower  cost  mortgage 
money  available  from  our  thrift  institu- 
tions in  periods  of  tight  money. 

There  are  many  other  options  open  to 
the  administration,  if  it  sincerely  wants 
to  get  housing  back  on  its  feet.  But  the 
administration  must  decide,  first,  that 
further  action  is  necessary  to  end  the 
depression  in  the  housing  industry.  Until 
it  does  that,  the  future  for  housing  is 
dismal. 

Decisive  steps  to  restore  our  housing 
industry  must  be  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  an  action  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity in  the  President's  economic  program. 
Unless  this  is  done,  there  will  be  sharply 
Increased  frustration  and  despair  among 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  American 
families  employed  in  this  industry  or 
seeking  homes.  For  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, homes  represent  security  and 
hope — these  are  the  values  that  must 
now  be  the  cornerstone  of  Government 
economic  policies  and  proerrams. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ENACTMENT  OP 
THE  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  night  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  for  transmittal  to  the 
White  House  a  conference  bill  to  amend 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  HH. 
12471.  A  week  ago  the  Senate  approved 
the  conference  report  by  voice  vote,  with- 
out dissent,  and  Monday's  near-imanl- 
mous  House  action  clears  the  way  for  this 


timely  and  Important  legislation  to  be 
signed  into  law. 

This  legislation,  which  secures  the 
public's  right  to  know  what  their  Gov- 
ernment is  doing,  is  based  In  large  part 
on  a  bill  I  introduced  1  year  ago  Tues- 
day. In  introducing  that  bill,  I  observed 
that  "Secret  government  too  easily  ad- 
vances narrow  Interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  interest,"  and  I  warned  that 
"the  cost  of  continuing  secrecy  is  not  only 
possible  loss  of  health  or  life,  but  can 
ultimately  amoimt  to  loss  of  control  of 
their  Government  by  the  American  peo- 
ple." The  Congress  has  responded.  The 
final  bill  strikes  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  Govermnent's  legitimate  need 
to  keep  some  narrow  categories  of  in- 
formation secret  and  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  have  Gtovemment 
conduct  the  public's  business  In  public. 

The  bill,  which  has  now  been  approved 
overwhelmingly  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress,  contains  the  following  significant 
provisions: 

Federal  courts  are  authorized  to  re- 
view the  propriety  of  agency  classifica- 
tion of  documents  and  may  examine 
those  documents  in  conducting  this 
review. 

Individual  Government  officials  are 
held  personally  accountable  and  may  be 
subjected  to  disciplinary  procedures,  ini- 
tiated by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
if  they  withhold  information  arbitrarily 
or  capriciously. 

Investigatory  files,  which  enjoy  an  al- 
most blanket  exemption  from  disclosure 
imder  present  law,  are  required  to  be  dis- 
closed unless  their  release  will  result  in  a 
specific  harm  enumerated  in  the  bill. 

Agencies  must  respond  to  requests  for 
information  within  definite  time  limits. 

Persons  who  are  forced  to  sue  to  ob- 
tain information  may  recover  attorneys' 
fees  in  successful  court  actions. 

President  Ford  indicated  that  he  had 
learned  one  important  lesson  from  the 
scandals  of  the  previous  administration 
when  he  voiced  an  early  commitment  to 
"open  government."  Congress  also 
learned  that  lesson,  and  part  of  its  lesson 
is  reflected  in  these  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  Amendments. 

Apparently  life  in  the  bureaucracy 
goes  on,  however,  for  yesterday  I  learned 
that  ahnost  aU  of  the  Federal  agencies 
have  urged  that  the  President  veto  this 
significant  legislation.  This  is  but  an  un- 
fortunate replay  of  the  general  agency 
opposition  to  enactment  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  in  1966.  But  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wisely  embraced  the  legis- 
lation and  signed  it,  in  his  words,  "with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  the  United 
Stetes  is  an  open  society  in  which  the 
peoples  right  to  know  is  cherished  and 
guarded."  Nonetheless,  over  the  past  8 
years  agency  officials  have  engaged  In 
delay,  resistance,  and  obstruction  in  im- 
plementing the  Freedom  of  Inforomtion 
Act,  making  necessary  strengthening 
amendments  embodied  in  this  bill. 

I  hope  that  President  Ford  will  wel- 
come this  legislation  as  providing  an  op- 
portunity to  reaffirm  his  policy  of  "open 
government."  For  it  surely  embodies  the 
recognition  by  Congress  that  democracy 
works  best  when  the  people  are  most  in- 
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formed  about  the  workings  and  decisions 
of  their  Government.  T 


THE  PRESroENTS  ECONOMIC  PRO- 
GRAM—TOO WEAK  TO  dURE  OUR 
An  .TNG  ECONOMY  j 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  President  imvellei  his  pro- 
posals for  dealing  with  the  Nation's  se- 
rious economic  problems.  Obviously,  they 
require  and  will  receive  trie  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  plus  side.  I  think  it  is  iignlflcant 
that  the  President  chose  to  pfresent  his 
program  directly  to  Congress.!  This  is  a 
welcome  change  from  the  prfvloiis  ad- 
ministration. I  also  believe  tljat  we  are 
making  progress  in  that  CoHgress  can 
now  debate  the  specifics  of  ari  economic 
program,  rather  than  debate.  4s  we  have 
for  many  months,  the  need  for  any  eco- 
nomic policy  and  program.       \ 

More  specifically,  the  Presliint's  pro- 
posals for  a  National  Comniission  on 
Regulatory  Reform,  extended  Unemploy- 
ment compensation  beneflts,  rincreased 
penalties  for  antitrust  law  violators,  and 
for  an  Energy  Policy  Board  made  sense 
to  me.  These  are  some  things  that  I  be- 
lieve we  must  do  and  I  imaglhe  he  will 
get  considerable  support  for  tliem. 

In  fact.  I  think  the  President  did  a 
very  good  job  of  defining  tha  ecwiomlc 
disease.  Unfortunately.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  prescription,  on  the  ecoiiomlc  and 
social  side,  was  not  strong  enough  for 
the  disease.  Despite  the  very  s^ous  na- 
ture of  the  economic  recession  that  we 
are  certainly  In,  the  President  spoke  very 
little  about  this  problem  and  what  he 
would  do  to  reverse  the  trend  of  tconomlc 
stagnation. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  provide  a  few 
examples  of  the  weakness  that  I  find  In 
the  prescription. 

I  believe  the  President's  pn^osal  to 
stimulate  housing  and  to  provide  mort- 
gage money  was  tokenism  at  best.  It  does 
not  respond  adequately  to  the  {disaster 
in  our  housing  industry. 

The  surtax  proposal  falls  mostj  harshly 
on  the  low  and  middle  income  people 
who  are  already  suffering  most  |rrom  in- 
flation and  threatened  most  ttjr  unem- 
ployment. It  just  is  not  fair  t^^tack  on 
the  same  5  percent  extra  on  the  tax  blU 
of  somebody  making  $7,500  and  some- 
body making  $100,000.  Individuals  mak- 
ing $7,500  and  families  making  $15,000 
are  already  heavily  taxed  via  sties  taxes, 
property  taxes,  and  State  an<J  local  in- 
come taxes.  All  this  surtax  Wli  do  Is 
take  an  additional  bite  out  of  their  al- 
ready hard  pressed  family  budgets. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  President 
did  not  call  for  specific  tax  reform  meas- 
ures. Instead  of  closing  loophdles,  I  am 
afraid  we  have  had  some  new  o|ies  added 
and  old  ones  endorsed.  In  factj  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  tax  relief  for  corjioratlons. 
the  proposed  10  percent  investinent  tax 
credit. 

I  was  also  upset  that  the 
decided  not  to  propose  a  serlo 
service  jobs  program.  The  pro; 
$500  million  to  fund  70,000  j^ 
unemployment  exceeds  6  percebt  Is  no 
response  to  seriously  rising  unemploy 
ment. 
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I  found  most  of  the  President's  re- 
marks on  energy  very  weak.  I  was  sur- 
prised and  discouraged  ,that  President 
Ford  did  not  ofifer  a  bold  new  program 
of  energy  research  and  conservation. 
Project  Independence  is  fast  becoming 
Project  Dependence. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  our  work  cut 
out  for  us  In  reading  all  the  "fine  print" 
in  the  President's  economic  program  and 
deciding  on  the  path  our  economic  pol- 
icy will  follow.  While  I  disagree  with 
many  of  the  specifics  of  President  Ford's 
proposals,  I  am  pleased  that  we  now 
have  a  broad  range  of  proposals  for  our 
urgent  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  articles  comment- 
ing on  the  President's  proposals  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  and  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  9,  1974) 
The  Economics  op  Consensus 
Prasldent  Pord's  economic  message  yester- 
day constituted  an  extremely  cautious  first 
draft  of  a  policy.  If  It  Is  read  as  a  new  Presi- 
dent's gingerly  approach  to  an  exceedingly 
Intractable  subject.  It  Is  a  reasonable  be- 
ginning. But  there  is  going  to  have  to  be 
more  of  It.  This  message  Ulustrates  the  lim- 
itations of  Mr.  Pord's  principle  of  coopera- 
tion with  Congress.  Too  great  a  solicitude  for 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  can  quickly  degen- 
erate Into  a  simple  acceptance  of  the  lowest 
common  denominator. 

It  Is  an  ironic  commentary  on  our  cur- 
rent national  values  that  a  President  can 
propoee  an  income  surtax  nve  weeks  before 
an  election,  but  Is  unwilling  to  take  up  the 
tax  on  gasoline  to  enforce  conservation.  Some 
things  are  more  sacred  than  money  and, 
apparently,  gasoline  Is  one  of  them.  The 
drive  to  reduce  gasoline  consumption  is  evi- 
dently being  left  mainly  to  exhortation  and 
voluntaf  y  compliance.  Over  the  past  year  the 
American  people  have  responded  readUy  to 
pleas  from  Washington  to  hold  down  their 
use  of  oU  products,  but  they  have  been  en- 
couraged in  that  response  by  sharply  higher 
prices.  If  prices  now  stop  rising.  It  seems 
quite  possible  that  the  old  upward  trend 
may  quickly  re-establish  itself.  The  Presi- 
dent's economic  summit  meeting  showed  a 
very  broad  base  of  support  throughout  the 
country  for  truly  serious  conservation  meas- 
ures. In  declining  to  take  advantage  of  it,  the 
President  has  missed  a  valuable  opportunity. 
In  both  its  political  and  financial  aspects, 
the  faUure  to  move  forcefully  toward  oU  con- 
servation Is  clearly  the  most  serious  omis- 
sion in  the  President's  message. 

If  there  Is  to  be  no  new  tax  on  energy,  the 
income  surtax  is  probably  the  second  beet 
way  to  finance  some  degree  of  relief  for  the 
least  prceperous.  If  both  the  surtax  and  tax 
relief  provisions  take  effect  as  the  President 
has  proposed,  it  would  mean  a  redistribution 
amounting  to  about  1.6  percent  of  personal 
Income  tax  receipts  from  the  top  28  percent 
of  American  taxpayers  to  those  farther  down 
the  ladder.  But  since  it  all  works  through  the 
tax  system,  it  does  not  touch  those  citizens 
too  poor  to  pay  income  taxes.  Here  is  an- 
other defect  In  the  President's  message. 

The  surcharge  proposal  is  made  more  ac- 
ceptable m  principle  by  the  President's  forth- 
right support  of  the  comprehensive  income 
tax  reform  bill  now  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  In  practice,  the  question 
Is  whether  that  bill  or  anything  like  it  can 
actually  get  through  Congress.  It  contains, 
to  the  committee's  great  credit,  the  abolition 
at  last  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  The 
President  has  taken  a  courageous  and  useful 


position  here.  But  even  IX  the  bUl  gets 
through  the  House  In  good  order,  it  must 
then  make  its  way  through  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  which,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Sen.  Russell  Long,  has  become  the 
roost  of  every  sort  of  special  Interest  but  es- 
pecially of  defenders  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. IX  Congress  does  not  enact  the  tax  re- 
form bill  promptly,  the  President  wUl  find 
himself  short  several  billion  dollars  a  year  on 
which  he  is  counting  to  balance  the  cost  of 
rifling  unemployment  benefits  and  a  series  of 
corporation  tax  concessions  intended  to  stim- 
ulate mvestment.  The  President  has  re- 
peatedly assured  Congress  of  hU  commitment 
to  cooperate  with  it.  Here  we  shall  find  out 
whether  cooperation  Is  going  to  be  a  two-way 
street. 

The  President's  estimates  of  imemploy- 
ment,  over  the  coming  winter,  sound  very 
optimistic  in  light  of  the  current  figures. 
The  number  of  Jobs  is  not  shrlnkmg,  happily, 
but  it  is  not  growing  as  fast  as  the  niunber 
of  people  who  want  to  work.  The  children 
of  the  19508  are  now  coming  into  the  work 
force.  The  special  unemployment  compensa- 
tion in  the  President's  program  seems  to  be 
hedged  with  careful  wording  restricting  it 
to  workers  who  are  "experienced"  and  can 
show  "demonstrated  labor  force  attachment." 
That  seems  to  be  aimed  at  excluding  the 
young  people  Just  coming  into  the  labor 
market.  If  they  are  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  administrations  sharply  deflationary 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  then  It  is  neces- 
sary to  find  ways  to  help  them.  That  is  surely 
another  major  defect  in  the  President's  pol- 
icy— or.  as  we  hope,  the  first  draft  of  it  that 
he  read  to  Congress  yesterday. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  President's 
policy  was  passed  rather  quickly  in  the 
speech.  No  administration  likes  to  dwell  in 
public  on  its  delicate  relationship  with  the 
quasi -independent  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
The  public  is  only  left  to  trust  that  a  process 
of  negotiation  is  already  weU  under  way.  The 
present  phase  of  this  long  inflation  was  not 
caused  by  excessive  domestic  demand,  and  it 
foUowB  that  in  these  circumstances  a  reduc- 
tion in  interest  rates  would  not  be  inflation- 
ary. Especially  if  the  President  Is  going  to 
reduce  spending  and  run  with  a  fat 
full-employment  surplus,  as  he  promises,  it  is 
high  time  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  re- 
examine Its  own  position.  Rates  have  moved 
down  a  bit  in  recent  weeks,  but  they  are  stlU 
high  enough  to  do  incalculable  damage  to 
the  country  IX  they  continue  much  longer.  If 
the  economic  summit  meeting  approached 
unanimity  on  any  point,  It  was  this  one. 

President  Ford  referred  to  Pranklta  D. 
Roosevelt's  Inaugural  of  1938.  and  the  elec- 
tric response  of  Congress.  Fortunately,  our 
situation  today  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  desperation  and  collapse  of  that  dreadful 
year.  We  are  stiU  very  prosperous.  If  not 
quite  as  much  so  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
being.  The  question  is  how  to  protect  that 
prosperity  and  raise  our  productivity.  It  will 
take  more  determination  and  more  willing- 
ness to  make  hard  decisions  than  Is  reflected 
in  the  broad  and  amiable  consensus  that 
found  expression  yesterday  In  the  President's 
message. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  9.  1974) 
What  Lkaoksship? 

President  Ford  chose  an  unfortunate 
rhetorical  device  in  opening  bis  inflation 
message  to  Congress  yesterday  with  a  quota- 
tion ftom  n«nklln  D.  Roosevelt's  first  in- 
augural address.  Now  as  in  1933,  the  nation 
does  seek  "leadership"  and  "action"  In  a 
deepening  crisis.  But  Mr.  Ford's  program 
and  i^proach  are  In  striking — and  unflat- 
tering— contrast  to  F.D.R.'s.  Many  of  the 
specific  recommendations  in  his  10-polnt 
program  are  Indeed  laudable,  but  the  over-all 
impact  of  Mr.  Font's  speech  was  weak,  flaccid 
and  generaUy  disappointing. 
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The  President  signally  failed  to  convey  any 
sense  ol  urgency.  The  public  would  have  re- 
sponded to  a  program  involving  sacrifi-^es 
and  a  true  change  in  the  nation's  wasteful 
style  of  life.  But  what  Mr.  Ford  proposed  in 
the  way  of  sacrifice,  such  as  the  voluntary 
reduction  in  food  consumption,  were  rather 
nuisances — cheese  paring  at  the  edges  rather 
than  a  shifting  of  the  center  of  gravity. 

The  approach  to  the  core  question  of 
energy  is  seriously  deficit.  "Make  no  mistake. 
We  do  have  a  real  energy  problem."  the  Pres- 
ident said.  True  enough;  but  from  that  point 
forward,  it  was  all  downhUl. 

A  national  energy  board  is  more  likely  to 
be  a  cockpit  for  contending  Interests  than  a 
creator  of  unified  national  policy.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Rogers  Morton,  amiable  and 
easygomg,  Is  not  the  man  to  lead  such  an 
effort.  He  simply  lacks  the  conviction  and  the 
drive  for  such  a  Job. 

The  goals  set  forth  by  the  President, 
including  a  reduction  of  oU  Imports  by  1 
million  barrels  a  day  by  the  end  of  next  year, 
are  desirable.  But  are  they  obtainable  with- 
out firm  measiires?  There  was  no  mention 
in  the  President's  talk  of  the  overriding  im- 
portance of  Improved  mass  transit,  nothing 
about  taxes  on  the  horsepower  of  automo- 
bile engines,  and  gasoline  rationing  was 
shunned.  He  did  not  even  speak  in  reaUy 
eirective  terms  about  the  huge  savings  that 
could  be  obtained  by  the  elimination  of 
wasteful  use  of  energy. 

President  Ford  seemed  to  hint  that  the 
energy  problem  in  large  part  could  be  met 
painlessly  by  sacrificing  the  environment 
through  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  through  reliance  on  strip-mining.  He 
and  the  nation  will  discover  that  is  a  delusive 
and  dangerous  approach. 

The  President's  attitude  on  taxes  was  re- 
markably cautious  despite  the  pr(^x>6ed  snt- 
tax  on  personal  and  corporate  incomes.  After 
til  the  talk  In  recent  weeks  about  providing 
relief  to  low-Income  people  who  are  hardest 
hit  by  inflation,  the  President  endorsed  no 
more  tax  relief  than  the  meager  help  envis- 
aged in  the  tax  blU  being  drafted  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  A  good  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  treating  capital  gains 
more  gently,  making  preferred  stock  divi- 
dends fully  deductible,  and  increasing  the 
Investment  tax  credit  In  order  to  Increase  the 
flow  of  capital  Investment  Into  new  plants 
and  equipment;  but  this  program  would  be 
better  Jxistifled  In  terms  of  social  equity  If 
accompanied  by  sutwtantUI  tax  relleX  Xor 
the  poor  and  by  the  closing  of  shockingly 
offensive  tax  loopholes.  Here  the  President's 
tax  program  is  seriously  unbalanced.  It  is  a 
travesty  for  President  Ford  to  refer  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Bill  as  a  "tax  reform."  It  la 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  President's  program  for  asslnting  the 
victims  of  receeslon  is  commendable  so  far 
as  It  goes.  Extended  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  are  a  usefxil  ptOllative.  Short 
term  work  projects  can  also  be  useful  but 
only  If  imdertaken  on  a  sufficient  scale. 

Several  other  recommendations  In  the 
President's  program  merit  broad  support.  It 
Is  highly  desirable  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
foreign  trade  bill;  economic  nationalism,  as 
the  President  rightly  warned,  U  no  prescrip- 
tion for  the  world's  economic  malaise.  "Vlgor- 
oiw  anti-trust  enforcement,  a  genuine  attack 
on  restrictive  practices  by  business,  labor 
unions  and  Federal  regulatory  agendea  and 
a  firm  resolve  to  keep  this  year's  budget  be- 
low $300  billion  are  aU  worthwhUe  objec- 
*J'M — but  moet  of  them  are  long-range  In 
nature. 

The  individual  merits  of  the  President's 
recommendations  do  not  offset  the  central 
weakness  of  his  program.  While  acme  of  bla 
measures  are  good  and  some  are  question- 
able, they  in  no  sense  add  up  to  a  program 
for  an  emergency.  And  It  Is  an  emergency 
that  confronts  the  nation  and  the  world. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  9,  1974) 

FoRo  Asks  6  Pebcxnt  Surtax:   Would  Aid 

PooB,  Caixs  for  Cxtts  in  Businxss  LrviES 
(By  Peter  MUius) 

President  Ford  asked  Congress  yesterday  to 
fight  inflation  by  approving  a  one-year-only 
tax  increase  oX  $4.7  billion  on  corporations 
and  what  he  called  "upper-level  individual 
incomes."  Both  would  be  effective  Jan.  1. 

The  tax  Increase  for  corporations  would 
be  5  per  cent.  It  would  work  out  to  less  than 
that  for  individuals,  and.  In  general,  Mr. 
Ford  said,  there  would  be  no  tax  increase  at 
all  for  families  with  incomes  under  $15,000 
a  year  or  for  single  individuals  with  incomes 
under  $7,500. 

Most  of  the  money  raised  would  be  given 
back  to  business  in  the  form  of  permanent 
tax  reductions.  These  are  aimed  at  stimulat- 
ing corporations  to  expand  and  making  it 
easier  for  them  to  raise  money  by  selling 
stock. 

The  rest  of  the  money  would  be  used  to  aid 
the  unemployed.  In  part  by  providing  pub- 
lic Jobs  through  a  new  Community  Improve- 
ment Corps,  if  the  unemployment  rate  goes 
and  stays  above  6  per  cent  next  year,  as  is 
expected. 

The  President,  in  setting  forth  his  long- 
awaited  economic  program  before  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress,  also  endorsed  a  tax  bill 
pending  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

That  bUl  would  raise  the  taxes  of  the  oil 
Industry  by  phasing  out  the  oil  depletion 
allowance.  Part  of  the  money  it  would  raise 
would  be  used  for  tax  reductions  Xor  poor, 
as  the  committee  has  now  written  it.  Part 
woiild  also  go  to  the  well-to-do,  through 
liberalization  of  the  present  tax  law  on  capi- 
tal gains. 

The  President  said  all  of  these  proposals 
taken  together  would  come  out  about  even, 
neither  raising  nor  lowering  the  projected 
federal  deficit  appreciably  this  fiscal  year 
or  next. 

In  addition,  the  President: 

Called  on  Congress  to  enact  a  binding  $300 
billion  federal  spending  celling  Xor  this  fiscal 
year,  which  he  said  will  require  budget  cut- 
backs in  excess  of  $5  billion.  He  said  he  will 
reconunend  specific  cutbacks  when  Congress 
comes  back  into  session  next  month,  after 
the  elections. 

Asked  the  lawmakers  to  expand  the  present 
program  under  which  the  government  buys 
up  mortgages.  The  idea  is  to  aid  the  housing 
industry,  which  has  been  particularly  hard- 
hit  by  the  last  six  months  of  tight  money 
and  steadily  Increasing  interest  rates.  Mr. 
Ford  asked  for  authority  to  buy  up  an  ad- 
ditional $3  billion  in  conventional  and  gov- 
ernment-insured mortgages,  enough  for  100.- 
000  homes. 

Annoimced  that  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton  would  head  a  new  national 
energy  board,  whose  first  mission  will  be  to 
reduce  foreign  oil  consumption  1  million 
barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

Proposed  a  variety  of  mainly  voluntary 
steps  to  slow  down  fuel  consumption.  In- 
cluding the  goal  oX  increasing  automobile 
mUeage  40  per  cent  within  Xour  years,  and 
said  he  Is  prepared  to  ask  Xor  mandatory 
programs  iX  the  voluntary  ones  Xail. 

He  also  said  he  Is  prepared  to  allocate  to 
Xarmers.  imder  present  law,  all  the  fuel  they 
need  to  assure  maximum  production,  and 
wUl  ask  for  similar  power  over  fertilizers  iX 
he  has  to. 

All  the  House  and  one-third  oX  the  Sen- 
ate are  up  Xor  re-election  this  year,  and  the 
President  told  them,  "I  am  aware  that  any 
proposal  Xor  new  taxes  just  Xour  weeks  be- 
Xore  a  national  election  Is — ^to  put  It 
mildly — considered  politically  unwise.  I  have 
been  earnestly  advised  to  wait  and  talk 
about  taxes  any  time  after  Nov.  6." 

But   "we  need  additional  tax  revenues." 


the  President  said,  "to  support  programs  to 
increase  production  and  share  inflation- 
produced  hardships." 

"I  will  not  play  politics  with  America's 
future."  Mr.  Ford  said. 

He  called  the  tax  increase  "the  acid  test 
of  our  Joint  determination  to  whip  infia- 
tlon,"  and  said  he  would  have  to  raise  the 
needed  money  by  tax  reXorm  Instead,  "IX 
major  loopholes  were  not  hying  closed"  al- 
ready by  the  Ways  and  Means  bill. 

The  President's  proposed  surtax  would 
affect  about  a  Xourth  of  the  taxpayers  In 
the  country. 

The  reaction  to  his  plan,  however,  was 
hesitant  at  best.  Ways  and  Means  called 
Treasury  Secretary  William  E.  Simon  to  a 
hearmg  at  10  a.m.  today  to  explain  the  plan. 
Sen.  Russell  B.  Long.  (D-La.).  chairman  of 
the  tax-writing  Finance  Committee  in  the 
Senate,  said  that  Mr.  Ford  "breathed  a  lot 
of  life"  into  a  near-dead  tax  bill. 

But  other  members  of  both  parties  said 
the  $15,000-$7,500  Income  cutoffs  were  too 
low.  Various  Republicans,  including  Rep. 
John  B.  Anderson  (R-IU.),  a  member  of  the 
House  OOP  leadership,  said  they  were  fear- 
ful it  would  hurt  their  party  at  the  polls. 

House  Speaker  Carl  Albert  (D-Okla.),  one 
of  those  who  said  the  $16,000  surtax  cutoff 
was  too  low,  also  said  the  starting  point  Xor 
the  tinemployment  program,  6  per  cent,  was 
too  high.  He  said  he  would  consider  asking 
Congress  to  put  off  adjournment,  now 
scheduled  for  Friday,  and  act  now  on  the 
President's  tax  plan  only  upon  "a  proper 
showing  that  it  must  be  done  belore  the 
recess  can  be  made." 

House  Majority  Leader  Thomas  P.  O'Neill 
Jr.  (D-Mass.)  called  the  proposed  surtax  "ex- 
tremely unXalr,"  saying  it  Xollows  the  Repub- 
lican pattern  oX  forcing  taxpaym  "to  bear 
the  burden  instead  of  ccMporaUons  making 
huge  profits." 

Rep.  Barber  B.  Conable  Jr.  (B-N.T.) .  House 
Republican  Policy  Committee  chairman  and 
a  senior  Republican  on  Ways  and  Means, 
said  "a  comprehensive  package  oX  this  sent 
Is  what  is  needed,"  but  expressed  Xear  that 
Congress  would  "take  the  goodies  and  leave 
all  the  unpleasantness,"  thus  adding  to  in- 
flation. 

Organized  labor  was  quickly  critical  of  the 
propooals. 

"I  see  the  President  wants  middle-Income 
wage-earners  to  pay  a  6  per  cent  surtax  to 
flnance  investment  tax  credits  Xor  business," 
said  Jerry  WurX,  president  oX  the  American 
Federation  oX  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees. 

"To  put  his  jobs  program  In  perqiecUve. 
last  month  almost  400,000  men  and  women 
joined  the  imemployment  rolls,  and  he's  tell- 
ing us  if  unemployment  goes  up  anotiier 
200,000,  hell  provide  a  TnaTimMwi  oX  70,000 
jobs  at  poverty  wages,"  he  said. 

In  Miami,  AFL-CIO  President  Oeorge 
Meany  said  beXore  President  Ford  spoke  that 
a  surtax  was  "a  patchwork  on  the  tax  struc- 
ture," adding  that  the  proposed  cutoffs  ol 
$15,000  and  $7,500  "are  not  high  at  today's 
prices." 

But  business  had  praise  Xor  the  proposals. 
"We  congratulate  the  President  on  his  broad 
program."  said  Richard  OeiBtenberg,  chair- 
man of  General  Motors.  "It  merits  Xavorable 
consideration." 

John  D.  Wilson,  senior  vice  president  and 
economist  Xor  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
said  the  "program  should  make  a  slgnlflcant 
contribution  to  breaking  the  Inflatlonazr 
cycle."  He  added  that  the  President  "also 
showed  compassion  Xor  those  people  most 
victimized  by  rising  prices  and  the  slowing 
economy." 

The  President  expressly  rejected  in  his 
speech  the  use  of  wage  and  price  oontitds, 
which  he  said  "never  really  stop  inflation." 
He    also   rejected    credit   rationing,    a  step 
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urged  on  him  by  some  critics  if  tight  money 
and  high  Interest  rates. 

The  White  House,  In  a  fftc«  sheet  on  the 
program  given  to  reporters,  Rlso  expressed 
opposition  to  exempting  from  taxes  the  Ont 
$1  000  or  some  lesser  amount  In  interest  on 
savings  accounts.  Ways  and  Nleans  approved 
such  a  bin  yesterday  morning. 

While  rejecting  these  alternatives,  tte 
President  said  •»  his  addresd  that  he  wlU 
now  require  an  "inflationary  Impact  state- 
ment" on  aU  major  legislative  (^nd  regulatory 
nroposals,  and  asked  Congresfe  to  set  up  a 
National  commission  on  regulatory  reform 
to  examine  how  the  federal  rej;ulatory  agen- 
cies may  be  adding  to  Inflation^ 

The  President  In  his  speect  called  earn- 
estly on  the  public  to  Join  in  combatting 
inflation  and  savmg  "scarce  fu*l."  

To  help  lower  food  prtces,  be  said,  pow 
more,  waste  less."  To  help  bonserve  fuel, 
"drive  less,  heat  less."  [ 

"Unless  every  able  Amerlcati  pitches  in._ 
he  said,  "Ck)ngres8  and  I  cannot  do  the  Job. 

He  plans  to  expand  on  th4t  theme  In  » 
speech  next  week  to  the  Put\»re  Farmers  Of 

America.  i  ,**.»., 

He  has  set  up  a  citizens  advl*)ry  commlttro 
including  such  diverse  merkbers  as  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  President  Arch  Booth 
and  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  to  help 
organize  what  he  called  "this  crash  program 
of  "citizen  and  private  group  parUclpatlon. 

Critics  at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Inflation  last  month,  Democmts  especially, 
had  complained  of  the  admlnietratlon's  eco- 
nomic policies.  They  said  they  were  weighted 
too  much  toward  a  slowdown  In  government, 
spending  and  the  growth  rate  of  the  money 
supply  to  reduce  Inflation,  and  not  enough 
toward  the  equal  danger  of  fleceeslon. 

The  President  said  yesterday,  he  had  In- 
corporated many  of  the  Democrats*  sugges- 
tions, and  spoke  of  budget-cutting  as  only 
one  needed  step  among  many.  .^  ^^  ^ 

The  fact  sheet  given  to  reporters  said  that, 
while  "some  further  rise  in  i«iemployment 
appears  probable  .  .  .  we  wUl  ttake  steps  to 
deal  with  It,"  and  "we  can  an^  will  achieve 
our  goals  without  a  large  Indrease  In  un- 
employment. I 

"There  wlU  be  no  economic  pepresslon  m 
the  United  States,"  It  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  pet.  9,  1974) 

Oas  Tax,  Pat-Price  Cotb  SpMTSPiia) 

(By  Hobart  Bowenl 

President  Ford's  new  economic  program  is 
not  as  Treasury  Secretary  WUllam  E.  Simon 
said  somewhat  defensively,  a  ''blockbuster. 
It  carefully  sidesteps  gasoUi^  taxes  and 
rationing,  wage-price  contro*.  and  even 
wage-price  gvildeposts. 

With  some  few  exceptions, ;  the  program 
relies  on  voluntary  methods  dr  exhortation 
to  achieve  its  stated  goals— #lth  an  occa- 
sional warning  that  stronger  n*anfl  can  later 
be  adopted. 

The  President  failed  to  aakbuslneas  anO 
labor  to  hold  down  prices  an^  wages— and 
faUed  to  upgrade  (as  some  ha|d  urged)  the 
responsibilities  of  the  new  Co^ncU  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Ford  recotolzed  that  a 
program  to  counter  Inflation  (wid  stave  off 
t"Ee  threat  of  recession  must  lutlllze  many 
approaches.  Philosophically,  K*  !•***'  **• 
adopted  the  consensus  of  hl4  pre-summlt 
meetings  that  the  attack  had  to  be  multi- 
faceted. 

Where  the  program  undoulrtedly  will  be 
considered  disappointing  by  tnany  oT  the 
summit  participants  Is  that  thf  specifics  ap- 
proved by  the  President — in  the  10  major 
areas  he  Identified  as  needing  joint  action  by 
the  Congress  and  the  executive — are  mild  In 
character  or  scope. 

"You  can   say  that  the  pro-am  Is  more 


broad  than  deep,"  says  an  economist  who  at- 
tended several  pre-summlt  sessions. 

"I  feel  let  down,"  sal^  former  Economic 
CouncU  Chairman  Walter  W.  Heller.  "I  sup- 
pose we  should  be  thankful  for  small  favors, 
but  they  sure  are  small  favors." 

If  there  Is  one  outstanding  feature  to  the 
Ford  program.  It  Is  the  pro-business,  pro- 
capltal-lnvestment  nature  that  dominates 
the  tax  recommendations.  This,  Informed 
sources  report,  was  a  conscious  decision,  be- 
cause the  President  believes  that  for  "the 
long  haxil,"  a  more  favorable  climate  for 
capital  Investment  must  be  created  so  as  to 
stimulate  creation  of  new  Jobs. 

The  tax  benefits  for  business  Include  a 
generous  revision  of  the  Investment  tax 
credit  that  will  produce  a  tax  saving  of  »2.7 
billion  for  corporations  in  calendar  1976. 
more  than  offsetting  $2.1  billion  In  higher 
taxes  that  would  be  created  by  the  new  5  per 
cent  surcharge.  There  are  other  changes  that 
will  make  the  investment  tax  credit  sweeter 
for  business. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Ford  proposed,  as  a  help 
for  corporations  to  bring  new  capital  into 
their  businesses,  that  dividends  on  preferred 
stock  be  fully  deductible  by  the  Issuing  com- 
pany. Tax  experts  think  that  this  could  be  a 
"sleeper"  of  great  Importance  to  business, 
especially  to  utilities  who  have  had  trouble 
raising  equity  capital. 

A  government  fact  sheet  estimates  the 
revenue  loss  from  this  provision  at  only  $100 
million  In  fiscal  1976.  But  no  one  really  knows 
how  much  it  might  cost. 

In  contrast  to  the  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment for  business,  the  5  per  cent  surcharge 
on  individual  incomes  (above  the  $15,000 
family  level)  will  diminish  consumer  pur- 
chasing power  by  $2.6  billion  In  calendar 
1976. 

Against  that  loss,  tax  relief  for  the  poor 
adds  up  to  only  $2  bUllon,  of  which  $1.6  bil- 
lion had  already  been  provided  by  the  tax 
reform  bill  being  processed  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Rep.  Henry  8.  Reuss  (D-Wls.)  called  the 
5  per  cent  individual  tax  surcharge  "a  rip- 
off  of  the  middle  class." 

Many  of  the  economists  who  participated 
In  the  summit  sessions.  In  less  colorful  lan- 
guage, agree.  "At  this  time  of  recession," 
says  one,  "the  last  thing  we  need  is  a  new 
tax  on  consumers." 

The  Ford  administration  approach,  how- 
ever, was  to  balance  out  the  costs  of  new 
initiatives  with  additional  tax  revenue  so 
as  to  eliminate  what,  in  its  views,  Is  the  main 
cause  of  Inflation :  budget  deflcits. 

Although  Mr.  Ford  recognized  that  the 
"casualties"  of  inflation  must  be  helped, 
the  "unemployment  assistance"  program  he 
recommended  was  far  smaller  in  scope  than 
bad  been  discussed  both  during  the  summit 
sessions  and  on  Capitol  HUl. 

The  administration  rejected  a  multibll- 
Uon-dollar  Jobs  service  program  as  not  re- 
quired by  the  present  or  prospective  level 
of  unemployment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  program  went  weU 
beyond  the  "old-time  religion"  concept  of 
tight  money  and  tight  budget  in  several 
ways:  promising  to  monitor  food  exports; 
asking  for  tough  new  penalties  for  antitrust 
violation;  promising  svirvelllance  of  anti- 
competitive practices  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  raise  costs;  and  a  proposal  for  a 
new  National  Commission  on  Reg\ilatory  Re- 
form. 

Much,  of  course,  will  depend  on  what  hap- 
pens from  here  forward.  For  example,  ad- 
ministration officials  were  saying  privately 
yesterday  that  the  rather  weak  proposals 
on  energy — most  of  them  warmed-over  from 
earlier  Nixon  speeches — would  be  followed 
by  more  dranxatlc  steps,  once  Interior  Secre- 
tary Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  takes  over  as  the 
new  energy  czar. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  9, 1974] 

LOBBTiNG  Campaign  Fails:  Relief  rot 

BuiLDiNO  Sum 

(By  Thomas  W.  Lippman) 

President  Gerald  Ford  yesterday  endorsed 
legislation  that  could  make  some  new  money 
available  to  aid  the  nation's  staggering  hous- 
ing Industry. 

His  proposals  gave  the  builders,  lenders 
and  sellers  of  housing  far  less  than  they  have 
been  asking,  and  hold  little  prospect  of  im- 
mediate relief  for  the  hard-hit  home-build- 
Ing  Industry  In  the  Washington  area. 

In  his  economic  address  to  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress,  the  President  said  that  the  coun- 
try "is  suffering  the  longest  and  most  severe 
housing  recession  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Unemployment  In  the  construction 
trades  is  twice  the  national  average." 

He  also  noted  that  "credit  Is  the  llfeblood 
of  housing"  and  his  desire  to  help  the  Indus- 
try had  to  be  tempered  by  his  desire  that 
any  moves  the  administration  makes  have 
"minimum  Inflationary  impact." 

So  he  did  not  endorse  the  appeal  of  the 
housing  Industry — which  has  been  made 
through  a  highly-organized  lobbying  cam- 
paign with  Congress  and  the  public — for  an 
overall  relaxation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  restrictive  credit  policies,  or  tax  ex- 
emptions on  savlng;s-account  interest  that 
might  attract  new  funds  into  the  nation's 
hard-pressed  thrift  institutions. 

Hundreds  of  telegrams  poured  into  Con- 
gressional offices  as  builders,  lenders,  sub- 
contractors, construction  union  workers  and 
others  affected  by  the  nationwide  housing 
slump  responded  to  an  appeal  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  to  take 
their  case  to  Congress.  "We've  got  telegrams 
that  stretch  all  over  the  floor,"  one  staff  as- 
sistant said. 

A  small  delegation  of  District  of  Columbia 
builders  met  with  Del.  Walter  Fauntroy  (D- 
D.C.)  to  deliver  to  him  the  same  message 
that  other  groups  were  giving  to  other  con- 
gressmen and  to  the  public  through  news- 
paper advertisements:  "The  bousing  short- 
age is  becoming  acute,  and.  except  for  the 
wealthy  wUl  soon  make  our  energy  crisis  look 
like  no  problem  at  all." 

The  President  proposed  no  direct  solutions 
to  the  buUdlng  industry's  growing  inventory 
of  houses  that  are  built  but  unsold,  the 
shortage  of  short-term  construction  loan 
money,  the  high  cost  of  borrowing,  or  the  so- 
called  "ripple  effect"  of  unemployment  and 
declining  prosperity  In  housing-related  buai- 

U6S8C8 

The  President  did  call  for  congressional 
enactment  of  a  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
that  would  allow  the  Oovemment  National 
Mortgage  Association  (Olnnle  Mae)  to  buy 
so-called  conventional  mortgages — that  Is, 
those  not  guaranteed  by  the  government.  If 
the  bill  is  enacted,  he  said,  he  would  make  at 
least  $3  billion  Immediately  available  for 
mortgage  purchases. 

That  could  Induce  lending  Institutions  to 
make  mortgages  available  to  the  buyers  of 
about  100,000  new  homes,  since  the  mort- 
gages could  immediately  be  resold  to  Olnnle 
Mae  at  no  risk  to  lenders.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, provide  the  readily-available,  low- 
Interest,  short-term  construction  loans  that 
the  industry  says  It  needs  to  pull  Itself  out 
of  its  doldrums. 

Similar  infusions  of  man  than  $8  bUllon 
in  mortgage  purchase  funds  earlier  this  year 
under  existing  legislation.  faUed  to  stem  the 
decline  in  the  annual  rate  of  housing  starts 
from  a.61  million  last  year  to  1.13  million 
currently.  ^_w* 

The  $3  blllktn  would  not  be  an  outright 
federal  expenditure.  Olnnle  Mae  borrows 
from  tJ»e  Treasury  to  buy  mortgages.  Mtd 
pays  back  the  loans  when  It  In  turn  reseUs 
the  notes  to  long-term  inrtmtan. 
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In  a  related  move,  the  President  also  en- 
dorsed legislation  that  would  rttmlnate  many 
of  the  current  dlattoctlons  between  com- 
mercial banks  and  savUMPs  and  loan  Institu- 
tions. In  esseBce,  tlili  measure  would  allow 
the  commercial  banks  to  pay  hlgbar  Interest 
rates  on  aavlngs  than  tbay  now  do.  and 
would  allow  aavlngs  Institutions  to  engage 
In  more  kinds  of  banking  activities. 

The  purpose,  according  to  the  White  House 
aides,  would  be  to  give  these  lenders — the 
prime  source  of  bousing  money — "the  abil- 
ity to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  in  the  fi- 
nancial markets  and  to  operate  effectively 
under  all  interest-rate  conditions." 

Although  builders'  analyses  of  the  indus- 
try's woes  tend  to  be  self-serving,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  nation's  housing  pic- 
ture is  bleak.  According  to  Industry  and 
government  figures,  builders'  bankruptcies 
are  up  68  per  cent  from  last  year,  almost 
SOO.OOO  construction  workers  are  unem- 
ployed, and  the  amount  of  mortgage  money 
lent  out  by  savings  institutions  is  down  al- 
most 20  per  cent  from  a  year  skgo — despite 
higher  prices  for  hoxislng  and  a  growth  in 
the  home-seeking  population. 

In  the  Washix^ton  area,  where  the  situa- 
tion has  been  compounded  by  sewer-hookup 
moratoriums  and  local  government  efforts  to 
control  growth,  bousing  starts  are  off  by 
more  than  60  per  cent  from  a  year  ago  and 
layoffs  are  occurring  at  a  rising  rate. 

At  least  a  dozen  area  builders  have  gone 
out  of  business.  Indxistry  officials  say  as  many 
as  13,000  construction  workers  have  been 
laid  off — a  figure  sure  to  grow  as  the  xux- 
mally-slow  winter  months  set  in. 

Paradoxically,  the  decline  in  housing  pro- 
duction has  not  alleviated  the  builders'  un- 
sold inventory,  reportedly  at  its  highest  In 
years — ajn>arently  because  the  demand  is  for 
moderately-i»lced  housing  that  working 
families  can  afford,  and  the  supply  is  too 
expensive  for  many  people  to  afford,  eeped- 
aUy  in  a  time  of  high  down-payment  re- 
quirements. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  9, 1974] 

WoKK  Plait  Would  Await  6  Pncnrr  Soxuub 

(By  Austin  Scott) 

The  Community  Improvement  Corps  pro- 
posed yesterday  by  President  Fori^  couldnt 
go  Into  effect  until  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  hit  6  percent  and  stayed  there  for 
three  consecutive  months,  according  to  a 
fact  sheet  issued  by  the  White  House. 

Then,  only  persons  who  have  had  Jobs  In 
the  past  would  be  eligible. 

A  Labor  Department  spokesman  con- 
firmed that  young  pertons  ae^Ihg  their  first 
Jobs  would  not  be  eligible  ttxc  the  CIC. 

"That's  a  tough  one."  said  the  spokeeman. 
"Obviously  this  thing  isn't  designed  to  take 
care  of  that.  It's  a  temporary  shelter  for 
someone  who  is  an  experienced  worker  and 
has  exhausted  every  other  means  for  getting 
a  Job." 

As  the  White  House  proposed  It,  CIC 
would  create  83.000  Jobs  and  cost  $600  mil- 
lion if  the  national  unemployment  rate 
stayed  at  6  per  cent  for  a  year.  At  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  6.6  per  cent,  it  would  create 
208.000  Jobs  and  cost  $1.25  billion  over  the 
course  of  a  year. 

While  the  program  would  start  to  operate 
after  three  months  of  6  per  cent  or  higher 
national  unemployment,  local  areas  would 
not  become  eligible  until  their  local  unem- 
ployment rates  hit  6.5  per  cent  In  one  month. 

The  kind  of  Jobs  would  be  "short-term, 
useful  work  projects  to  Improve,  beautify  and 
enhance  the  environment  of  our  cities,  towns 
and  countryside,"  President  Ford  told  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress. 

According  to  the  White  House  fact  sheet, 
the  maximum  yearly  salary  on  such  Jobs 
would  be  $7,000,  and  "there  should  be  little 
or  no  adverse  Impact  on  the  regular  labor 
market . . .  The  average  wages  will  be  consld- 
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erably  less  than  those  earned  in  the  private 
sector." 

Minimum  pay  would  te  the  federal  or 
state  minimum  wage,  whichever  is  higher, 
acccMxUng  to  the  fact  sheet.  Before  any  Jobs 
would  be  provided,  those  eligible  would  be 
given  13  extra  weeks  of  special  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits. 

Persons  who  had  Jobs  not  covered  by  un- 
employment insurance  would  get  26  weeks  of 
beneflte.  Unemployment  benefits  vary  frmn 
state  to  state,  but  most  states  currently  give 
38  weeks. 

Jobs  would  be  with  state  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  the  fact  sheet  said.  They 
would  not  last  more  than  six  months,  and 
there  would  be  prohibitions  of  both  discrimi- 
nation against  and  political  activities  by 
those  in  the  program. 

Jack  Hashlan,  a  Labor  Department  spokes- 
man, said  Civil  Service  regulations  would 
apply  to  aU  the  Jobs,  and  would  keep  a  city 
from  firing  some  of  its  employees  and  re- 
placing them  with  CIC  workers  to  save 
money. 

The  federal  government  would  pay  all  of 
the  salaries  for  CIC  workers  under  President 
Ford's  proposal. 

The  CIC  is  ainaed  differently  from  the 
CCC — the  depression-era  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  set  up  in  1933  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

llM  CCC  was  aimed  primarily  at  young 
men  from  17  to  23.  More  than  2.2  million 
served  In  It  during  ite  first  six  years,  living 
In  camps,  getting  a  basic  aUowance  of  $30 
a  month  while  they  planted  trees,  built 
dams,  fought  forest  fires  and  constructed 
roads. 

[Vtom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  9, 1974] 

Qm^tiows  am)  Amwias  on  Tax  Flaw 

(By  James  L.  Rows,  Jr.) 

The  Prasklant's  pnqjoeed  Income  tax  sur- 
charge to  man  compUcatad  than  a  strai^t 
6  peroest  surtax  on  Indinduals  making  more 
than  87^00  a  year  and  tamUles  earning 
$15,000  ornum. 

W^lowlng  are  scans  questions  and  an- 
swers about  the  surcharge,  as  well  as  the 
President's  proposed  cluuigee  in  corporate 
taxM.  All  ot  the  prcpoaals  must  be  approved 
t^OongraH. 

Q.  Who  would  have  to  pay  the  personal 
Income  surtax? 

A.  IndlTldual  taxpayers  with  taxable  in- 
come In  excess  of  $8,450  and  famiUes  with 
taxable  Incomea  of  more  than  $io,ooo. 

Aooordlng  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  ararage  family  making  $15,000  a  year 
has  a  taxable  Inoixne  of  $10,000 — and  would 
be  exempt  frran  the  surtax — while  the  aver- 
age Individual  with  no  dependente  «>*yn<ng 
87,600  has  a  taxable  income  of  $6,460  and 
would  be  exempt  from  the  smrtax.  Both 
would  pay  normal  Income  taxes. 

Q.  How  does  the  taxpayer  compute  tax- 
able laoomeT 

A.  Ha  adds  up  all  hto  taeooaa  and  then 
takes  all  of  his  deductions  and  personal  ex- 
emptions to  arrive  at  tarahie  Inoome. 

Q.  Would  taxpayers  with  taxaUa  ineoises 
of  mc«e  than  $6,460  for  IndlTlduals  or  $10,- 
000  for  families  pay  the  surcharge  on  their 
whole  tex  bill? 

A.  No.  Only  on  that  portion  of  their  tax 
bill  attributable  to  income  above  $6,450 
for  Individuals  or  $10,000  for  families. 

Q.  Suppose  a  taxpayer  has  a  spouse  and 
two  children  and  figures  out  that  Ms  tax- 
able income— after  claiming  four  exemptions 
and  deductions — Is  $30,000.  How  would  that 
person  compute  the  surtax? 

A.  If  there  were  no  surtax,  that  taxpayer's 
bUl  would  be  $4380.  aocordlng  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  The  tax  bill  on  the  first 
$10,000  Is  $1,830,  so  only  the  remaining  taxes 
of  $3,580  would  be  subject  to  the  surtax, 
which  means  the  taxpayer  would  owe  an 
additional  $128—6  percent  of  $2,660. 

Roughly,  then  taxpayers  filing  Joint  re- 


turns could  expect  to  pay  6  percent  more 
on  all  taxes  they  pay  over  the  first  $1,830.  In- 
dividuals could  expect  to  pay  an  additional 
6  percent  on  all  taxes  they  pay  in  excess  of 
$994.60 — the  tax  on  their  first  $6,460  in  tax- 
able income. 

Q.  How  long  would  the  surtax  be  in  effect? 

A.  President  Ford  asked  that  the  surtax 
be  in  effect  for  one  year,  from  Jan.  l,  1975, 
until  Dec.  31,  1976.  It  would  not  affect  the 
Income  taxes  owed  for  this  year. 

Q.  Would  there  be  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  the  federal  government 
taxes   from    paychecks   next   year? 

A.  Probably.  A  Treasury  spokesman  said 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  look 
at  the  withholding  tables  and  "likely"  revise 
them,  although  the  goremment  Is  not  sure, 

The  government  already  refunds  many 
more  billions  of  dollars  of  excess  withhold- 
ing each  year  than  the  $2.0  billion  the  srir- 
tax  is  supposed  to  raise  from  individuals. 

Q.  What  about  corporations?  Would  they 
pay  asurtaxf 

A.  Tes.  The  government  would  impoee  a  6 
per  cent  surtax  on  all  corporate  taxes.  The 
corporate  surtax  would  also  be  a  one-year 
tax.  It  is  expected  to  raise  $2.1  billion.  But 
the  President  also  proposed  to  lower  taxes  for 
many  corporations  and  some  Individuals. 

Q.  How? 

A.  The  President  propoeed  an  increase  in 
the  investment  tax  credit  from  7  per  cent  to 
10  per  cent  for  all  spending  on  plant  and 
equipment  that  will  last  more  than  three 
years. 

So.  If  a  company  built  a  new  plant  costing 
$10  millicm  and  had  a  tax  bill  of  $1.6  million, 
he  could  take  off  $1  million  (10  per  cent  of 
$10  million)  from  his  taxes  and  owe  $600,000 
to  the  government.  The  President  said  the 
credit  would  be  a  spur  to  expanding  the 
country's  capacity  to  produce  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Q.  Is  there  an  investment  tax  credit 
already? 

A.  Yes.  At  present  it  Is  at  7  per  cent  for 
most  individuals  and  companies  and  4  per 
cent  for  utilities.  •  •  •  The  Bouse  Ways  and 
Means  Conuzvittee  has  already  voted  to  raise 
the  credit  to  7  per  cent  for  utUltlw. 

Q.  What  happens  if  a  company  has  a  tax 
credit  bigger  than  Ite  tax  bill? 

A.  It  can  be  used  to  offset  any  taxes  that 
company— or  in  some  circumstances  an  In- 
dividual— ^has  owed  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  If  there  is  still  some  left  over  tt  can  be 
used  to  oBmet  tax  llabuitlee  for  the  next  tbzae 
years.  After  that,  excess  credite  are  refunded. 

Q.  Would  the  higher  investment  tax  credit 
have  a  time  frame? 

A.  No.  While  the  surtaxes  would,  the  pro- 
posed credit  would  continue  on  beyond  1976. 

Q.  What  did  the  President  propoee  on  stock 
dividends? 

A.  He  suggested  that  cash  dividends  paid  on 
certain  preferred  stocks  be  counted  as  an 
expense  to  the  corporation — and  thereby  tax 
deductible.  All  dividend  payoute  now  are 
considered  to  be  part  of  ootporate  profits 
which  are  taxed. 

The  limited  type  of  stock  which  would 
receive  the  benefit  would  have  to  be  Issued 
after  Dec.  31.  1974,  could  not  be  voted  at 
corporate  meetings  and  would  get  jureference 
in  getting  dividends  over  other  types  of 
stocks  Issued  by  the  company. 

The  person  or  company  receiving  the  divi- 
dends from  this  type  of  stock  would  stUl  pay 
Income  tax  on  them. 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  9,  1974] 
FanrAX  Fakilt  Ticbtens  Bklt  Moxx:   In- 

rLATION  lAAVES  NOTHINQ  OvBi  Fkoic  $38,000 

Incomx 

(By  Donnel  Nunee) 

Jane  and  Dennis  Snyder  both  wtH-k  full- 
time,  are  expecting  their  second  child,  have 
a  mortgage  on  a  Fairfax  County  town  house, 
and  wish  they  earned  their  $26,000  combined 
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Income  In  tbelr  tiny  hometown  9t  Duncan- 
non.  Pa. 

If  tney  did,  they  could  own  a  leO.OOO-pIua 
home,  Mn.  Snyder  mused  yesterday.  But  In- 
stead, she  listened  unhappily  aa  President 
Ford  told  her  that  her  family  members  would 
have  to  Ughten  tbelr  belts  even  more  and 
expect  a  tax  surcharge  of  6  per  ce&t  on  their 
mcome. 

"We  haven't  been  able  to  save  ttiytblng  In 
the  last  year  and-a-baU."  she  said,  as  Ford 
pleaded  with  Congress  on  national  television 
Tor  measures  to  Increase  savings.  "And  now 
he's  asking  for  higher  taxes." 

The  Snyder  family  comes  close  to  mirror - 
mg  the  typical  Fairfax  County  household, 
where  the  average  combined  incoiie  is  about 
$22,300  and  the  typical  fanxlly  baa  two  chil- 
dren. They  bought  tbelr  tidy  foitr-year-old 
town  bouse  last  year  for  about  Hia.OOO  and 
looked  forward  to  buying  a  color  television 
set  and  building  a  flreplaoe,  Mrs.  SHyder  said. 
But  all  that  has  gaoa  now  in  ttie  press  or 
Inflation.  There  was  a  brtef  bopf  that  the 
Oct.  1  salary  mcrease  given  her  hutband,  who 
works  for  the  Treasury  DepartmAnt.  would 
relieve  some  of  the  preaaure.  BufPresldent 
Ford's  request  for  the  added  tax  appears  to 
have  doomed  that,  aha  aald. 

"We  Just  got  It,  and  now  It  teems  like 
they're  taking  It  away,"  aha  said.  "It  wasn't 
very  much,  you  could  say  tbat.  But  it 
helped." 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  Uim.  SnyOer  said.  Is 
that  the  Snyder  family  baa  been  tightening 
Its  belt  for  a  year  now.  "We've  got  our  ther- 
mostat set  at  68  degrees  and  uaM  our  air 
conditioner  only  on  the  bottaat  dkys  of  the 
summer,"  she  said. 

They  have  bad  to  satisfy  tbenufelvee  with 
one  telephone — in  the  kltchen->-ln  their 
three-floor  town  house  "hecause  an  exten- 
sion costs  too  much."  she  said.  An«  they  use 
the  telephone  service  billing  syateni  In  which 
the  caller  is  charged  for  each  call  4nd  billed 
again  for  calls  lasting  more  iftian  five 
minutes. 
"We  use  the  kitchen  timer,"  shei  said. 
There  are  other  ways  the  Snydersi  have  cut 
pxpenses,  said  Mrs.  Snyder,  who  w^rks  as  a 
secretary  for  the  American  University  school 
of  government.  Her  husband  rides  tlie  bus  for 
an  hour  each  day  to  and  from  wo|k  rather 
than  pay  high  parking  rates  ("It  *111  costs 
$1.40  a  day,"  she  said) ;  the  family  etts  meals 
that  can  be  heated  up  and  served  again;  her 
husband  follows  her  about  the  boua^  turning 
off  lights;  and  their  visits  to  the  [Kennedy 
Center  for  concerts  have  ended. 

"We  both  drive  economy  cars,"  Mito.  Snyder 
said.  "I  used  to  be  able  to  fill  my  ta4k  for  $3. 
Now  it  costs  W."  '^ 

"The  way  It  works  out  we  have  nothing  left 
over,"  she  said.  Groceries  and  meals  at  work 
run  to  about  MS  a  week,  "about  |10  more 
than  last  year,"  and  medical  expenses  for  the 
expected  baby  and  their  8-year-old  Ison  have 
mounted,  too. 

Couple  that  with  the  mortgage  acid  living 
expenses,  instnunce  and  electric  bills  for  their 
all-electric  town  house  and  there  l$  nothing 
to  put  Into  savings,  she  said. 

"The  middle  claaees  now  really  snjjport  the 

country  with  their  taxes,  anyway,"  she  said. 

People  are  getting  fed  up  with  paying  taxes. 

We're  getting  sick  of  seeing  the  gotemment 

take  half  our  salaries." 

Should  the  President's  request  ft^r  the  tax 
surcharge  win  congressional  appit>val,  the 
Snyder  family  will  be  caught  in  >a  double 
bind,  she  said.  "I  have  to  quit  my  J<jb  (which 
pays  about  $6,800  a  year)  m  three  weeWs  for 
the  baby,"  she  said.  "And  that  pal«  for  just 
about  all  the  medical  costs.  Now  We'll  have 
the  added  cost  of  baby  food." 

She  stood  to  turn  off  lights  in  thekoom  and 
then  passed  judgment  on  the  Presictent's  plea 
for  more  sacrifice.  "I  had  hoped,"i  she  said 


softly,  "ha  would  be  more  concerned  for  the 
middle-income  people  like  us." 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM 

iSx.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  favorably  impi'essed  with  the  Presi- 
dent's forthrlghtness  and  candor  In  out- 
lining specific  ijlans  for  a  national  war 
against  Inflation.  I  hope  that  the  execu- 
tive branch,  the  legislative  branch.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  the  people 
will  respond  to  his  call  for  discipline  and 
action. 

Many  of  his  specific  proposals  can  and 
should  be  enacted  into  law.  Others  will 
require  more  specific  study.  I  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  a  tax  Increase  at  a  time  when 
we  are  faced  with  a  severe  recession. 
Whatever  revenue  can  be  raised  by  clos- 
ing loopholes  and  apprehending  tax 
avoidance  should  be  speedily  enacted. 

The  housing  bill  along  the  lines  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  Is  now 
awaiting  action  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  a  $300  billion  Federal 
spending  ceiling.  The  American  people 
should  not  be  asked  to  bear  an  additional 
tax  burden  unless  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration reduce  excessive  spending 
at  home  and  abroad  In  every  conceivable 
way. 

MINNEAPOLIS  FINE  ARTS  PARK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
have  been  known  to  speak  rather  highly 
of  the  great  State  of  Bfinnesota  and  of 
the  city  of  Minneapolis.  The  lakes  and 
parks,  schools,  industry,  sports  and  en- 
tertainment facilities,  and  businesses  are 
well  known.  In  fact,  the  quality  of  life  In 
Minneapolis  has  been  recognized  twice 
by  the  AU-Amerlcan  City  Award. 

I  believe  that  the  good  life,  the  clrU- 
Ized  life,  is  more  than  nutritional  neces- 
sities, more  than  automobiles  and  hous- 
ing, more  than  appliances.  It  Includes 
poetry,  drama,  music,  and  all  the  arts. 
And  I  believe  that  a  regard  for  the  arts 
and  an  understanding  that  the  arts  must 
relate  to  and  belong  to  the  community — 
to  all  the  people  of  the  area — also  char- 
acterizes the  city  of  Minneapolis.  A  mime 
example  Is  the  Minneapolis  Society  of 
Fine  Arts  Park  wlilch  was  dedicated  In 
Minneapolis  on  October  6. 

Mr.  President.  I  liad  the  privilege  and 
pleasiure  of  attending  the  dedication  of 
this  outstanding  complex — including  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  the  Min- 
neapolis Ocdlege  of  Art  and  Design,  and 
t!»«  Children's  "nieater.  I  bring  the  Pine 
Arts  Park  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  friends  both  to  commend 
those  who  were  Involved  In  making  It  a 
reality,  and  to  recommend  it  as  a  fine 
example  to  other  towns  and  cities 
throughout  our  coimtry.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribime  picture  magazine 
"Pine  Arts  Park:  More  Than  a  Museum," 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
aa  follows: 


Fine  Aits  Faaxa  Moee  Than  a  Muskttm 

fBy  Milce  Steele) 
The  cornerstone  of  the  new,  $83-milUon 
Minneapolis  Bodety  of  Pine  Arts  Park  la 
the  flO-yea^^'Old  original  Mlnnaapolla  loatt- 
tute  of  Arts,  and  It's  this  ooUlalon  of  stylea. 
this  transition  from  old  to  new,  thto  mai^jT^g 
of  traditional  and  contemporary  which 
makes  tbia  one  of  the  first  poat-muaeums  in 
the  world. 

While  It  Incorporates  the  traditional 
museum.  It  Is  much  more  than  that. 

Architect  Kenzo  Tange,  In  bla  American 
debut,  has  created  a  flexible  artlstte  experi- 
ence which  Is  a  summing  up  and  extension 
of  museum  thinking  over  the  past  two  een- 
turles. 

The  new  m\iseum,  which  opens  next  Sun- 
day, is  not  a  monument  to  art  dreaaed  in 
neo-clasalcal  elegance.  It  lent  a  private  dub 
for  the  wealthy.  It  la  not  a  fortreas  to  pro- 
tect art  from  the  outside  world — ^Uke  mu- 
seums built  in  the  last  decade. 

Instead,  it's  a  museum  buUt  to  accom- 
modate a  burgeoning  new  pubUc,  and  there* 
fore  it  challenges  all  the  old  waya  of  doing 
things— without  denigrating  or  destroying 
the  grand  old  traditions. 

The  Institute  of  Arts  haa  mad*  a  lot  of 
promises  over  the  past  several  years,  and 
this  building  gives  the  Institute  every  poal- 
blllty  of  fulfilling  them. 

WhUe  it  can  store  and  conserve  art  as 
never  befOre  with  its  sophisticated  humidity 
and  climate  controls,  it  was  clearly  built 
to  show  art  m  a  new  context.  It  also  ac- 
knowledgea  that  the  day  of  the  Independently 
wealthy  curator-esthete  is  over  becauae  it 
cballengea  the  museum's  young,  professional 
staff  aa  never  before. 

And  for  the  increasing  number  of  people 
who  have  discovered  the  museum  In  recent 
years— people  who  gain  solace  from  quaUty, 
imagination  and  high  standards— tha  new 
museum  wni  offer  the  chance  to  delve  as 
deeply  into  art  aa  they  wish. 

Both  phUosc^hlcaUy  and  practically,  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  u  now  a  much 
more  pubUo  Institution  than  it  haa  been. 
Part  of  the  reaaon,  of  course,  la  that  It  wiU 
coat  more  than  twice  aa  much  to  operate, 
and  Institute  staff  hope  some  of  the  fund- 
ing will  be  public.  But  the  other  reasra  is 
that  the  mtiaeum's  staff  genuinely  want  a 
public  muaeum.  They  want  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  art,  and  Tange  has  given  them 
the  perfect  pulpit. 

Exhibition  space  has  doubled.  Formerly 
there  was  no  education  and  program  space. 
Now  there  U  a  great  deal.  Including  olaae- 
rooms,  audio-visual  rooms,  slide  libraries 
and  information  systems.  The  ctirators  win 
work  with  the  education  department  to  aid 
the  public. 

Curators'  oflBces  will  be  In  the  galleries 
themselves,  as  well  open  storage  rooms 
where  interested  visitors  may  see  worlcs  not 
on  exhibit.  This  accessibility  of  art  and 
curators  is  a  real  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional. 

Since  it  cloeed  Its  doors  In  August  1972, 
the  Institute  staff  haa  undergone  change 
and  reevaliution.  Samuel  Sachs  n  was  ele- 
vated to  the  position  of  director.  Orrel 
Thompson,  head  of  arts  programs  for  the 
Dayton-Hudson  Foundation,  was  named  as- 
sociate director  and  chairman  of  the  educa- 
tion division. 

A  realistic  viewpoint  came  out  of  this 
period  of  Introepection.  The  Institute  could 
not  become  something  for  everyone.  It  could 
not  solve  urban  problems,  elevate  minorities 
or  carry  on  aU  the  programs  it  had  started 
and  promised. 

Instead,  It  decided  to  aero  in  on  its  two 
major  resources— Its  staff  and  lU  collec- 
tions— and  find  a  way  to  combine  preserve- 
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tkm,  scholarship  and  oonnoiaaeurshlp  with 
educaUon,  Information  and  aoclal  ralavancy. 

The  ooUectlon  ItsaU  la  very  good.  It  U 
MoeUffit  In  Oilantal  art,  with  the  Ftllabury 
Broff  Collection  and  the  noantly  aoqutred 
Otle  collection  of  Jspan— a  prlnta.  Tha  ptioX 
end  drawing  ooUactlon  la  superb.  The  »^'w« 
p,i»ti«ga.  I0th-oentury  palntlngB  and  Oer- 
Btn  aqneaslMilat  coUectlosia  are  very  good. 
•nw  only  very  weak  areaa  are  Anaerlcan  and 
oontemporary  art. 

Sachs  alzeady  haa  aald  that  his  highest 
prlorttles  will  be  to  find  an  Orlantal  eura- 
tor  to  ovsraea  what  auddanly  has  baoome  the 
mstttute's  strongest  area  and  a  onrator  of 
coateo4>orary  art  to  buck  up  ita  waakeat. 

Then  It  will  be  up  to  Saehs  and  his  staff 
to  make  sense  of  this  oolleatlon  for  the 
public.  The  options  are  aU  tttare,  buUt  Into 
tbe  new  structure,  aptiaim  that  Include  a 
mofe  ooiiq>lato  laheling  system,  better  gal- 
1H7  guldea  and  a  complex  Introductory  and 
infonnatlon  aystom.  The  ooUactlon  now  can 
be  viewed  on  any  levM  <me  Chooaea.  And  one 
can  do  It  In  a  muaeum  buUt  aa  much  for 
human  beings  aa  for  art. 

ABCRtncruaz 

The  original  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 
wu  built  In  1916  by  McKlm.  Maad  and 
White  and  was  last  added  to  In  1936.  Kenzo 
Tsage's  major  challenge  was  to  buUd  a 
large  addition,  a  theater  and  a  ooUege  which 
would  blend  with  the  familiar  nao-elaaalcal 
building. 

He  did  this  by  creating  two  large  rectan- 
gular wings  of  almoat  apartan  aUnplldty 
jutting  off  at  right  asglea  trom  tba  odgtoal 
building  but  Joined  to  It  by  huge  glass 
panels.  The  new  ctmstructlon  fcaturea  white, 
daaed  brick  which  contraste  weU  with  the 
(dd  structure. 

The  new  wlnga  of  the  muaeum  ambraoe  the 
old  bulldlnga  o<  the  MlTUieapoHa  OoUege 
of  Art  and  Design.  These  will  eoBitmua  to  be 
used.  South  of  the  muaeum  «™"p'«».  acroas 
a  now-doaad  street,  rlaes  the  nmm  college 
building — four  atorlaa,  much  glaaa  and  open 
qwoe,  in  matching  white  brtck.  It  la  oon- 
nccted  to  the  complex  by  a  walkway. 

At  the  far  side  of  the  new  east  wing.  Tange 
built  a  link  connecting  the  Institute  with  the 
new  ChUdren's  Theater.  lUe  imh-  wlU  now 
become  tbe  front  entrance  to  both,  a  much 
laon  human-scaled,  leas  oppreaalve  entry 
than  the  fcxmer.  On  the  top  levels  wlU  be  the 
oew  reataiu'ant,  Innlurting  an  Ofotdoor  terrace 
looUng  over  tbe  newly-created  Inner  court- 
yard. 

The  new  gaUerles  are  flexible  and  varying, 
some  mtlmate.  some  very  large  but  c^>able 
of  being  broken  up  with  partitions  and  haf- 
&M.  The  two  large  ooortyards,  onated  by  the 
glass  panel  links  to  the  old  building.  wUl  be 
SS  feet  high  and  good  placea  for  huge  sculp- 
ture and  perhapa  tapaatrlea. 

From  every  point  of  the  new  addition  and 
from  many  positions  in  the  original  building, 
one  la  drawn  outdoors  through  wlndowa.  All 
windows,  from  the  huge  central  ones  to  elite 
along  the  sides,  reach  to  the  floor.  Several 
form  niches,  natural  balconies  whldh  make 
for  deUgbtful  little  aurprisea  and  give  relief 
after  walking  through  the  galleries.  They  are 
also  excellent  placea  fen'  showing  sculpture. 

Bverywhere  are  little  baloonies,  bridges 
•eroes  courtyards  and  surprising  small  spaces, 
Biany  with  views  across  Fair  Oaks  Park  and 
an  the  way  downtown.  This  feeling  of  fanci- 
ful fun  permeates  the  building,  adding  a  daah 
of  wit  I4>pn^>rlate  to  the  museum.  Bvery- 
tWng  ia  respectful,  but  nothing  la  precious. 

The  windows  are  almoat  revolutionary  com- 
pared with  most  modem  museums.  They 
bring  the  outelde  in,  tying  the  muaeum  un- 
equivocally to  ita  surrounding  c<xnmunity. 
Museum  staffs,  after  being  assaulted  in  the 
'OO's,  talked  a  lot  about  responding  to  the 


conomunlty.  Tange'a  design  challenges  this 
one  to  do  ao. 

"We  are  taking  aiChance»"  uaiA  one  official. 
"Thoae  wlndowa  cost  91.800  apiece.  That  alone 
may  challenge  us  to  keep  the  neighborhood 
In  mind,  get  tbelr  Input  and  serve  them." 
xxHiai'nowB 

m  the  paat.  the  hanging  of  paintings  and 
the  placing  of  aeulptnre  waa  almoat  an  after- 
thought In  museums.  No  longer. 

MaiwlmtT  and  Elena  Vignelli.  ItaUan  de- 
slgnera  with  ofllcea  In  New  To(^  were  re- 
tained to  dealgn  the  Interiors  of  the  entire 
complex.  For  the  muaeum.  inatallattona  ax- 
pert  Craig  Craven  wae  hired  frtxn  the  Nelson 
Gallery  tn  Kansaa  City  to  present  the  art 
senalbly. 

The  VlgneUls  designed  the  furniture,  tbe 
seamless  plexiglaaa  display  cases,  the  gn4>hlca 
and  decorations.  Their  ^q>roach  kept  dlq>lay 
materlala  «»«T»<tT»^i  ao  that  the  art  worka  and 
the  architecture  would  be  emphaslwert. 

Craven'a  Job  waa  more  suhtle  and  Involved. 
In  some  waya  he  was  the  referee  between  the 
designers,  archltecte,  board  members  and  mu- 
seum staff,  "all  oS  whom  had  Meaa."  he  aald. 

The  first  change  he  made  waa  in  the  hang- 
ing height  of  palntlnga.  Thinking  ot  how 
ohlldien  lo(A  and  how  adulte  look,  he  oom- 
promlaed.  Palntlnga  are  now  Ave  Inchea 
lower  on  the  walls  than  In  the  past,  except 
tor  worts  like  door  panels,  originally  made 
to  be  hung  high. 

With  a  lot  of  Interior  glaaa  and  aeveral 
gaUerlee  visible  from  single  spots.  It  waa  tm- 
portant  to  plaoe  strong  woika  in  spaoea  that 
could  be  Been  from  other  gaUariaatolead  the 
eye  Into  the  next  gallery.  Oiwveii  alee  had  to 
be  careful  that  a  aeulpture  In  the  foreground 
didn't  clash  with  a  painting  behind  It.  Theo- 
retleaUy,  he  haa  placed  the  worka  ao  that 
viewers  wlU  singly  fUlow  their  eyes  and  he 
led  from  one  gaUery.  via  a  strong  work.  Into 
the  next  In  a  pzedetermlned  path. 

There  win  be  several  key  aeettons  at  the 
muaeum:  thoae  devoted  to  Baropean  paint- 
ing and  aoolptnra.  oontamiiorary  art,  decora- 
tive arts,  photognphy.  prtnte  and  drawings. 
Orlantal  art  and  ttw  period  room*. 

Throughout  the  gallarlee,  however,  at- 
tempte  have  hem  made  to  integrate  and 
Interrelate  the  varloua  media.  AU  the  worka 
will  be  dlaplaysd  dirondoglcally  by  country 
or  schooL  Decorative  arte  wlU  give  aome  con- 
text to  the  palntlnga  and  aeulptuie.  and  oe- 
raslcmally  drawings  will  be  in  the  galleries 
when  they  pertain  to  speotfle  pain  tern. 

Craven  lu^es  this  wUl  shov  some  hlatorlcal 
flow  trom  period  to  period  end  country  to 
country,  and,  more  than  showing  works  of 
art,  show  aa  well  the  logioal  development 
of  art  throu^  Westwn  and  Saetem  cultures. 

lach  ouxator  waa  aaked  to  name  the  10 
most  In^Kjrtant  works  in  his  or  her  ooUec- 
tlon.  These  worts  wlU  he  the  hlghllghte  of 
Individual  galleries. 

Craven  Isnt  atratd  of  dramatic  lighting. 
but  hla  baalc  rule  haa  been,  "the  leas  you 
aoUoe  the  llghttng  the  better  it  is."  Along 
those  lines  he  ruled  out  colored  walla,  hut 
he  ruled  out  start,  Bauhaus  white  also.  The 
result  Is  a  softer,  warmer  white  wall.  AU 
labels  will  he  sllk-aereened  on  the  walls. 

"The  thrust  of  this  InstaUatlon  wlU  he 
eduoattonal,"  aald  Craven,  "not  dramatic. 
The  drama  cornea  trom  theae  Incredible 
spaoea." 

■DUCaTSON 

Orrel  Thompeon  looka  more  harried  every 
day  as  the  Oot.  8  <4>enlng  oomea  oloeer  and 
Ideaa  for  more  and  more  programa  are  thrown 
hla  way.  He  haa  Inherited  a  poaltlon  sur- 
rounded by  promlaea.  Several  staff  members 
\St%  when  they  discovered  tbe  Institute 
couldn't  possibly  carry  them  aU  out. 

Thompson,  however,  is  taking  a  realistic 


look  a!t  everything.  "Our  weakness  in  the 
past  waa  credihOlty.  We  ran  scared  through 
the  'eoa,  but  who  dldnt?  Thar*  waa  aoclal 
iqtheaval  tiiaUmglng  Inatltutlona.  Museums 
weren't  challenged  aa  much  aa  they  could 
have  bee*,  tbou^.  and  when  thlnga  quieted 
down  we  withdrew. 

"Then  otir  funding  sources  demanded 
innovations — ^the  foundattons,  tbe  arte  ooun- 
clls.  We  aU  capitulated.  Programs  were 
started  that  no  one  could  carry  through. 
We  just  have  to  get  more  reallatlc." 

Thompson  made  it  clear  that  tbe  Institute 
is  in  no  way  pulling  back  from  community 
programs.  "They  wlU  become  stronger,"  he 
said,  "but  slower.  Programs  and  projecte 
will  evolve,  with  consistency.  We  won't  deal 
In  belter -skelter  promises." 

Programa  with  the  Mlnneigtolls  public 
schools  and  the  University  of  Mlnneeote  will 
be  strengthened.  Thompson  said,  with  at- 
tempte  made  to  form  better  relations  with 
the  University  of  Mlnneeote  and  new  rela- 
tions with  the  St.  Paul  schools. 

Beyond  all  that,  however.  Is  educatton  In 
ite  broader  aense,  for  the  public  as  a  whole. 
"We  want  to  make  the  muaeum  as  accessible 
to  the  public  in  as  many  waya  as  possible," 
Thompson  said. 

"When  that  was  said  In  the  past  people 
assumed  we  were  talking  atx>ut  the  culturaUy 
unwashed.  Well,  we  see  that  aa  only  part  of 
the  role.  There  are  a  vast  number  who  arent 
In  that  position,  from  people  In  the  suburbs 
and  outstete  to  scholars. 

"We're  going  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
get  invidved  with  scholars,  historians  an! 
teachers.  Then  there  are  the  advanced  au- 
dience and  the  connoisseur.  There  are  those 
with  devel<9lng  intereste.  There  are  chUdren 
and  senior  dtleena. 

"To  tiegln  with,  we  need  to  define  our  re- 
sourcee.  Clearly  they  are  worka  of  art  and 
staff.  The  thing  Is  to  put  them  together  and 
make  It  possible  for  people  to  get  Into  art 
eaally.  We  hope  every  area  of  tbe  muaeum 
win  aUow  the  pubUc  some  human  contact." 

The  program  Involvee  the  curators  to  the 
gaUeriea  and  the  education  staff  that  wlU 
work  with  them.  And  Thompeon  has  set  up 
an  ambitious  program  to  train  muaeum 
aides  and  volunteers.  He's  even  using  mem- 
bers of  tbe  ChUdren's  Theater  to  his 
training. 

"Tbe  phUoeophy  of  education  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  education  department."  aald 
Thompaon.  "It  runa  throughout  the  galleriaa. 
through  the  curatoia  In  the  galleries,  into 
open  storage  areaa.  OvKaU,  there  will  be 
much  more  Involvement  with  art  works  and 
museum  staff." 

At  tbe  main  entrance  will  be  a  general 
information  area  showing  where  everything 
In  the  complex  la.  In  tbe  main  coxutyard 
wUl  be  another  Infonnatlon  area  dealing 
specifically  with  the  muaeum  In  the  center 
will  be  Teleaonlc  Control,  a  plaoe  for  inter- 
ested vlaltora  to  j^ck  yxp  their  own  pwwmal 
information  aystoma,  shortwave  radios  which 
wUl  be  activated  by  tepe  loops  In  each  gal- 
lery. Theee  vUl  give  views  as  much  or  as 
little  Information  aa  they  want.  and^Che 
radloa  can  be  programmed  for  q>eclfic  groups 
or  for  special  abows. 

There  also  wlU  be  an  mtroductory  gaUery 
with  general  information  about  the  coUec- 
tlons,  an  audio-visual  center  and  a  smaU 
auditorium  for  visiting  groups. 

"We  aren't  going  to  deal  with  numbars," 
said  Thompaon.  "When  groupe  come  through 
we  may  only  abow  tham  one  gaUery  but  go 
into  it  in  depth.  It's  the  d^th  of  the  expert- 
enoe  we're  mtereeted  in  now. 

"I  think  in  the  past  we  made  no  effort  to 
understand  the  community,  and  therefore  we 
dldnt.  The  feeling  was  that  ecboola  weren't 
doing  a  good  job,  so  we  should  do  it.  WeU, 
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okay,  their  art  programs  uto  not  an  tb« 
front  burner,  but  tbe  talent  IB  tbnre.  In  tb* 
schools,  and  we're  now  very  re#eptlTe  to  their 
Input  I 

"I  think  youll  see  vm  beM^  tvry  reoep* 
tlve  to  a  lot  of  Input,  In  fact.  W*'i«  juat 
going  to  be  very  much  more  t«*U*tlc  about 
our  resources." 

THK  ruTuaz 

Tbe  new  building  doubles  the  Inatltut«'a 
exhibition  space.  It  gives  the  Institute  edu- 
cational and  program  space  W  never  bad.  It 
creates  an  open  climate,  one  which  will  be 
both  seductive  and  friendly  td  the  viewer. 

Expectations  are  duly  high,  but  tbe  inatl- 
tute  staff  want  people  to  take  $  realistic  look 
at  what  can  be  done  now. 

"This  building  gives  us  an  Incredible  po- 
tential," said  Samuel  Sachs,  th^  man  charged 
with  making  It  all  happen.  "W4*ve  buUt  a  lot 
of  promises."  | 

Along  with  promises  come  realities,  how- 
ever. Tbe  cost  of  tbe  compUx  has  mush- 
roomed to  932  million — Including  operating 
and  program  expenses.  When  planning  began 
there  was  a  bull  market.  Everyune  knows 
what's  happened  to  the  econotny  since. 

Interest  rates  have  muabrodmed,  to  from 
12  to  14  percent.  Figure  that  op  $20  million. 
Pledges  of  money  already  baive  been  txs'- 
rowed  against.  And  It  win  co^  about  twice 
as  much  to  run  the  new  bundling  as  It  did 
the  old. 

At  tbe  same  time,  quite  appr^rlately,  staff 
salaries  have  gone  up,  and  Insurance  Is  up. 
But  contributions  are  not  up. 

Austerity,  then,  will  go  hand  In  hand  with 
the  new  building.  It's  moot  bow  much  mora 
tbe  community  can  support.  Ot  the  $26  mil- 
lion raised  so  far,  90  percent  has  come  from 
Minnesota,  a  very  Impressive  JBgure. 

But,  by  any  standards,  th#  Institute  Is 
now  understaffed  and  will  havt  to  do  an  ex- 
cellent Job  of  training  voluntqera  If  Its  pro- 
grams are  to  be  carried  out. 

According  to  Bd  Stein.  preMdent  of  the 
Society,  his  main  thrust  for  tl^e  future  will 
be  to  contain  spending.  "We  ar#  planning  for 
two  defldt  expenditures,"  he  ^sld.  "We  will 
live  within  our  endowment,  our  grants  and 
our  earned  Income.  It  will  be  quite  a  trick." 

When  the  Institute  opens  aeXt  week.  It  will 
ask  for  donations  at  the  door  but  keep  the 
museum  free.  Stein  said,  maklnC  It  one  of  the 
few  museums  left  in  the  count^  without  an 
admission  charge 

Both  Stein  and  Sachs  said  thajt  moving  into 
the  building  and  making  it  ifazL  have  the 
highest  priority.  "Then  if  we  c*n  extend  our 
services  without  digging  any  flpanclal  holes 
we  will.  This  is  all  going  to  ffrce  our  staff 
to  do  imaginative  things  wlta  less  money 
resources."  I 

Among  other  things,  speclsl  exhibitions 
will  be  rare  for  a  while.  Exhibits  have  become 
prohibitively  expensive.  Sachs  thinks  that 
the  blockbuster  19th  century  Wench  show  he 
did  for  about  $80,000  In  1969  w(>uld  now  cost 
a  minimum  of  $125,000. 

Fortunately  there's  much  tolaihow  for  the 
time  being.  The  new  building  la  the  major 
work  of  art  now,  and  Its  flrat  show  will  be 
the  permanent  collection.  Installed  appro- 
priately for  the  first  time. 

There  also  will  be  a  special  Blowing  of  the 
recently  acquired  Oale  C!oIleitlon,  and  a 
small  show  of  the  works  of  architect  Tange 
hlnwelf.  1 

Both  Stein  and  Sachs  think  t^  new  build- 
ing will  help  to  open  a  larger; base  of  sup- 
port because  thousands  more  people  can  be 
Involved  In  institute  programs4 

"But.  however  we  grow,  we'vjt  got  tbe  fa- 
cility for  It."  Sachs  said  and  anilled. 

"People  entering  this  muaeiim  wUl  come 
Into  a  place  vastly  different  fr#m  the  world 
out  there.  It's  unlike  anywhere  else.  Maybe, 


outside  over  the  front  door,  we 
a  big  'exit'  sign." 


should  bang 


THX   OOLIXOS 

The  new  home  of  the  Mlnneap<dl8  College 
of  Art  and  Design  Is.  In  tbe  words  of  a 
spokesman,  basically  "an  art  factory,  a  great 
big  factory  with  an  enormous  amount  of 
technical  equipment." 

The  structure,  like  the  other  Tiwige-de- 
slgned  buildings  in  the  complex  just  to  the 
north  of  It,  has  a  great  deal  of  flexible  space. 

It  was  planned  to  "articulate  a  very  unique 
concept  in  education  in  the  visual  arts,"  said 
Nancy  McDermott,  the  college's  director  of 
external  relations. 

Like  the  open  curriculum  Itself,  the  build- 
ing encourages  students  "to  explore  the 
various  posslbUltles  of  expression  In  every 
medium."  she  said. 

There  are  three  main  sones  of  activity: 
the  technical  core,  where  technological 
equipment  for  metal  and  woodworking, 
sculpture,  photography,  film  and  television 
projects  is  housed;  the  student  work  zone, 
adjacent  to  the  technical  core;  and  the  lec- 
ture-critique zone,  a  quieter  area  for  classes 
and  faculty  offices. 

The  college  has  an  enrollment  of  600  stu- 
dents. The  accredited,  four-year  Institution 
grants  the  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  In 
painting,  prlntmaking,  sculpture,  drawing, 
Ulustratlon,  graphic  design,  fashion  design. 
photography,  video,  film  (these  last  two  are 
new,  added  when  faciUtles  expanded  with 
the  new  building)  and  intermedia,  a  combi- 
nation of  major  areas. 

SttidantB  are  drawn  from  across  the  coun- 
try and  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  Tbe 
6S  full-  and  part-time  faculty  members  are 
themsalvaa  "active  professional  artists  and 
designers  to  provide  students  with  an  ex- 
ample of  achieving  people,"  Ms.  McOermott 
said. 

The  college  also  has  a  visiting  artist  pro- 
gram, and  the  new  building  includes  a  studio 
for  tbe  International  visiting  artist. 

The  coUege.  opened  In  1886,  was  the  first 
Institution  formed  by  the  Society  of  Fine 
Arts.  Shortly  after  the  museum  was  built  in 
101A,  the  coUege  moved  to  Its  own  building. 
That  and  additions  to  It  will  remain  for  use 
by  the  library,  media  center  and  student 
services.  Tbe  degree  programs  have  been 
centralized  In  the  new  buUdlng. 

CHtLMUN'S  THXAnX 

John  Donahue  held  up  an  old,  yellowed 
photograph  and  pointed  to  a  picture  of  a 
scrawny,  clumsy,  little  kid,  maybe  7  years 
old.  looking  bewildered. 

"Today,"  said  Donahue,  "1  was  teaching  a 
class  In  beginning  movement  for  boys.  little 
ones  who  are  clumsy  and  can't  move  at  all. 
For  demonstration  purposes  I  used  Oarry 
Lewis,  a  fine,  young,  matxire  artist — accom- 
plished. Intelligent." 

Donahue  winked.  "This  is  him  when  he 
started,"  Donahue  beamed,  holding  up  the 
picture.  "Oh,  when  a  bud  blooms,  those  are 
tbe  rewards.  Change,  growth,  metamorpho- 
sis— It's  extraordinary." 

He  pointed  from  his  front  porch  over 
across  the  street  to  where  Sunday  his  new, 
$4.5 -million  Children's  Theatre  officially 
opens,  the  most  extraordinary  building  any- 
where In  the  world  dedicated  to  theater  for 
young  people. 

"The  most  Important  question  to  ask,"  said 
Donahue,  "is  why  would  anyone  create  a 
bxilldlng  like  that  for  us?  The  answer  Is  In 
this  picture.  It's  the  most  important  con- 
sideration. It's  about  an  Idea,  a  group  of  peo- 
ple, a  vision  that  seems  right  and  that  seems 
to  be  working." 

This  Is  the  lOtb  season  the  Children's 
Theatre  Company  (CTC)  has  been  in  resi- 
dence under  the  aegis  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society  of  Fine  Arts,  nine  of  those  seasons 
as  part  of  the  Institute  of  Arts,  this  year  as 
a  asparate  entity.  It  was  also  only  13  years 
ago  that  the  company  was  first  formed  In 


a  back  room  of  an  Italian  restaurant  on  Urn 
West  Bank. 

This  year  there  are  6i  people  on  the  CTC 
staff,  and  an  estimated  63,000  volunteer 
hours  are  given  yearly  by  people  who  want 
to  work  for  the  theater  even  in  unpaid  pqit« 
tions.  Of  those  66,  Donahue  aett^Mtee  that 
75  percent  have  been  with  )Ua  oompaay  fli^ 
years  or  more,  many  of  them  starting  la 
grade  school. 

He  has  often  compared  bis  company  to 
an  Italian  family  circle:  "The  young  odsb 
grow  up  Into  It.  The  old  ones  are  encouraged 
to  take  a  oosmlc  view  of  It.  If  tbe  roof  leaks, 
fix  it,  then  make  sandwiches,  then  paint  a 
set  and  get  Into  a  costume,  then  sweep  the 
theater,  then  go  home  to  bed  and  get  up  and 
come  back  and  teach,  all  of  that. 

"It  has  always  been  an  impossible  vlskm. 
There  Is  nothing  at  all  logical  about  It.  un- 
less you  believe  In  work  of  quality  and  In  tbe 
future  of  young  jpeople.  This  Is  not  a  quick 
buck  at  holiday  time  which  Is  what  most 
children's  theater  has  been." 

For  the  last  nine  years,  Donahue  has  been 
creating  some  of  the  most  Imaginative 
theater  for  children,  young  people  and  adults 
anywhere  In  the  country,  and  he's  been  do- 
ing It  on  a  stage  that  measured  Si  feet  wide 
and  12  feet  deep  by  14  feet  high.  Dreaslsg 
rooms  were  aqueeeed  Into  a  back  hallway. 
The  new  stage  Is  90  fset  wide  by  66  feet  deep 
by  90  feet  tall,  with  a  ecnnplete  oreheelm  pit 
and  dieaslng  rooms  that  must  look  sump- 
tuous to  actors  used  to  dressing  in  shifts. 

"I  think  the  Investment  In  money.  In 
hours,  In  resources,  will  pay  off  down  tbs 
line."  said  DOnahue.  "We  could  do  'Plnoootalo' 
(the  season  opener)  in  front  of  a  bedsbeet, 
but  we're  OOtDg  It  now  with  orchestra.  In 
16  scenes,  and  I  have  to  think  It  will  all 
make  a  difference." 

In  a  day  when  children's  theater  has  eome 
to  mean  no  sets,  minimal  costumes,  prtmaiy 
colors  and  con4eaoenalon,  Donahue  la  aware 
he's  going  against  the  grain. 

"The  word  'children'  haa  been  synony- 
motia  with  low  quality — incomplete,  patron- 
izing. It's  a  real  Indictment  of  our  sodetyli 
attitudes.  Do  you  know,  people  stUl  say  to 
me.  "Tou  mean  you've  created  an  thla  Just 
for  QhUdren?"  or  'It  reany  la  too  good  Just 
for  children.'  That's  an  Indictment,"  he 
said. 

The  theater  has  grown  organlcaUy  over  the 
last  decade,  and  the  company  knows  the 
esssntlals  of  theater  from  Its  days  of  humMs 
austerity.  Donahue  pooh-poohs  an.  Utaa 
that  the  size  of  the  new  operation  wUI  wsMh 
htm  down.  His  staff  hasnt  inereaaad.  As 
equipment  la  simply  better.  The  nuaAer  of 
productlona  hasnt  grown — thoogh  It  re- 
malna  at  a  remartcable  adO  psTfonnanoas  far 
the  aeason. 

The  big  Job  now  wlU  be  to  seduce  a  larger 
audience,  espedaUy  young  people  and  adults, 
Into  the  theater.  Tbe  andtenoe  for  children 
has  always  been  large. 

"We  feel  It's  Important  to  do  a  variety  of 
works,  from  those  for  tiny  chUdren  to  thoea 
for  adults.  Tou  can't  have  a  company  for 
skilled  artists  and  ask  them  to  do  work  only 
for  children.  Tou  can't  aak  a  symphony  or- 
chestra to  play  only  "Pster  and  tbe  WUf. 
can  you?"  he  said. 

The  budget  for  tbe  entire  operation  Is  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $876,000,  including 
building  maintenance.  Part  of  that  Includes 
the  flecking  ChUdren's  Theatre  School,  only 
three  years  past  the  dream  stage.  It  la  part 
of  the  Public  Schools  Urban  Arts  program, 
with  additional  students  also  Involved.  ISA 
In  all.  taking  everything  from  movement  to 
mime  to  acting  to  design  and  tech  work, 
with  an  occasional  course  In  cooking  or  gar- 
dening thrown  In,  if  only  to  stimulate  stu- 
dents toward  quality  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Students  come  to  the  theater  for  four  hours 
a  day,  five  days  a  week  during  the  school 
term. 
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Donahue  also  entertains  Interns  from 
throughout  the  ooimtry  and  conducts 
teacher-training  programs.  "It's  a  resource  no 
school  could  match,"  he  said,  "a  community 
learning  lab." 

Donahue  looked  suddenly  Immensely  satis- 
fled  as  he  peered  over  toward  the  new  theater. 
It  did  seem  incredible  that  grown  aoen,  most 
of  them  highly  successful  businessmen,  hard- 
nosed  and  proud  of  it,  would  raise  millions 
to  build  a  theater  dedicated  to  youth. 

It's  a  milestone  In  American  theatrical 
History,  a  tremendous  affirmation  of  faith 
not  only  in  Donahue  but  in  his  philosophy  of 
quality  and  tradition. 

TRX   ASCHITKCT 


(By  James  Parsons) 
ToKTO,  Japait. — There  was  nothing  In  the 
ofice  that  suggested  It  belonged  to  a  man 
who  has  achieved  success  and  fame  in  his 
prolesslon. 

And  there  wasnt  anything — not  even  one 
of  those  exquisitely  simple  flower  arrange- 
ments that  Japan  has  turned  into  an  art 
form— to  suggest  that  It  was  the  office  of  a 
Japanese. 

Tbe  walls  were  painted  a  soft  white.  The 
cluttered  desk  was  plain,  polished  steel  with 
t  white  top.  So  were  the  small  round  table 
and  chairs  In  one  comer.  Only  the  wall-to- 
vall  carpeting  and  a  small  blue  couch  pro- 
vided color. 

Kenzo  Tange  was  as  unpretentious  as  his 
office.  Nothing  suggested  that  he  was  design- 
ing projects  all  over  the  world.  Projects  that 
«1U  cost  hundreds  of  mllUons  of  dollars. 
A  palace  for  King  Felsal  in  oil-rich  Saudi 
Arabia,  a  new  university  in  Algeria,  a  huge 
betel  and  apartment  complex  in  Teheran,  the 
capital  of  Iran.  A  redevelopment  project  In 
San  Francisco,  a  harbor-area  renovation  In 
Baltimore,  several  projects  in  Italy,  Including 
a  civic  center  In  Bologna,  and  a  reconstruc- 
tion project  In  Skopje,  the  Yugoslavian  city 
nearly  leveled  by  an  earthquake  m  1963. 

The  61 -year-old  architect  prepared  the 
master  plan  for  Expo  "70  in  Japan  and 
designed  the  1964  Olympic  stadium  In  Tokyo 
that  blends  so  comfortably  with  its  hillside 
setting  that  It  Is  stiU  a  tourist  attraction  for 
Americans  who  have  been  looking  at  sta- 
diums on  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons 
for  decades. 

Tange's  modesty — he  will  discuss  his  proj- 
ects without  prodding  but  shies  away  from 
questions  about  himself — Is  quite  Japanese. 
So  is  the  cup  of  tea  that  arrives  aecondB 
after  a  visitor  sits  down. 

But  nothing  else  in  his  office  or  In  the 
models  of  his  work  suggests  Tange's  C^lental 
heritage.  Nothing,  that  Is,  untU  he  begins 
talking  about  his  design  for  the  Mlnnei4)olls 
Institute  of  Arts  and  CoUege  of  Art  and 
Design. 
Tange  speaks  repeatedly  of  "harmony." 
Harmony  with  one's  surroundings — ^both 
<&sn  and  nature — and  with  one's  past  Is  a 
Confucian  virtue  that  has  been  embraced  by 
tte  Japanese  for  centuries.  Tange  said  he 
tbougfat  a  great  deal  about  making  the  new 
buildings  and  additions  at  the  Institute  com- 
plex "harmonious." 

First,  there  was  the  problem  of  the  ances- 
tors: how  to  graft  new  wings  of  contemporary 
design  onto  a  museum  with  Greek  columns 
and  giant  slabs  of  granite  without  offending 
the  old  design. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  making 
the  buildings  flt  easily  with  the  surrounding 
»'»— an  area  of  homes  and  apartments  that 
Is  trying  to  halt  decades  of  decay  and  neglect. 
Vor  those  on  the  Inside,  he  attempted  to 
^•nnnotee  or  integrate  the  varlotts  activities. 
n»  Instance,  he  didn't  stack  the  four  floors 
of  the  art  school  on  top  of  each  other.  Offices. 
)*ow«  rooDM,  Btudloa  and  workshops  are  tet 
tt  varying  levels  with  a  llbuml  use  of  interior 
(1*S8  walls  and  high  ceilings  to  avoid  the 
""^nsi  layered  look  of  a  four-story  building. 


The  arts  complex.  Ilaige's  first  U.S.  project, 
was  supervised  by  Parker  Klein  AaaocUtes  of 

MlnneapolU,  associates  architects. 

How  sucoessftil  Tange  has  been  in  creating 
a  sense  of  harmony  depends,  of  course,  on 
each  viewer's  impressions  and  reactions  to 
the  bvilldings. 

But  the  soft-spoken  man  with  the  white 
office  has  added  an  Oriental  legacy  to  the 
complex  And  it  has  been  done  without  a 
rock  garden  or  carefully  manlctired  minia- 
ture trees  at  a  gracef  uUy  arched  tile  roof  or 
single  stone  lantern. 


THE  THREAT  OF  ARAB  OIL  BILLJONS 

Mr.  MONDAIiE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  research 
report  prepcuvd  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nal  B'rith  concerning  an 
often  overlooked  element  In  tbe  crisis 
precipitated  by  tbe  rise  In  oil  prices.  This 
Issue  Is  the  threat  not  of  oil  blackmail, 
but  of  tbe  political  Influence  that  will 
go  with  tbe  acquisition  tqr  oil-producing 
States  of  blllkms  upon  bUllons  of  n.8. 
dollars.  In  a  report  entitled  "The  Threat 
of  Arab  Oil  BUllons:  A  Scenario  of  Dis- 
turbing Possibilities."  Mr.  Jerome  Bakst 
analyzes  how  tbe  "oil  weapon"  wielded 
almost  exactly  1  year  ago,  could  now  turn 
into  "money  weapon."  I  believe  that  this 
analysis  Is  well  worth  the  Senate's  at- 
tention and  that  It  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  an  American  energy  policy 
and  an  American  diplomatic  effort  that 
will  preserve  the  Independence  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record,  follow- 
ing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Thbeat  of  Arab  On.  BnxiONs:   A  Scx- 

NASIO    op   OlSTTTBBINO    POSSIBn.mES 

THx  mw  AXAB  "ifowrr  wkspon" 

The  rapid  and  massive  accumulation  of 
billions  Of  dollars  in  oil  earnings  by  the  Arab 
oil  regUnes  poses  a  potential  danger  to  tbe 
economic  and  poUtlcal  Integrity  of  the 
United  States  and  threatens  likewise  to  alter 
the  balance  of  forces  on  the  Am^rifATi  scene 
In  a  direction  hoetUe  to  tbe  welfare  and 
security  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

To  the  "oil  weapon"  recently  wielded 
by  the  Arabs  for  international  diplomatic 
blackmail  there  is  now  added  a  new  Arab 
weapon — ^the  "money  weapon." 

In  tbe  wake  of  quadrupled  prices  for  crude 
petroleum,  the  flow  of  dollars  to  the  kings 
and  sheikhs  has  been  estimated  at  about 
$80  billion  during  1974  alone,  with  accumu- 
lated earnings  in  their  hands  expected  to 
reach  about  $400-$600  billion  by  the  end  of 
tbe  1970s. 

New  and  major  amounts  of  these  oU  dol- 
lars are  scheduled  to  be  or  are  already  being 
Invested  by  the  Arab  regimes  In  various  sec- 
tors of  the  American  economy — ^In  tmdevel- 
oped  land,  in  developed  real  estate,  in  banks, 
m  resort  projects,  and  in  other  businesses 
and  enterprises,  as  well  as  in  ehort-term 
investments. 

Arab  Investment  in  the  American  economy 
Is  expected  to  continue  and  to  accelerate  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead,  aided  by  Am^- 
ican  banks  and  financial  institutions  htmgry 
for  funds  and  already  In  hot  pursuit  of  Arab 
oil  earnings.  In  a  report  on  the  subject  pub- 
lished Aprtl  aJJ,  1974,  The  New  Tork  Times 
said  "the  truly  nuuslTe  fiows  are  yet  to 
come." 

The  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  world 
monetary  system,  to  the  economies  of  both 


industrialized  and  under-developed  oU  con- 
suming ootmtrles,  and  the  danger  of  a  world 
depression  posed  by  the  massive  and  con- 
tinuing one-way  flow  of  funds  to  the  otl 
regimes  have  aU  been  widely  discussed  in 
the  public  prints. 

Bo  has  the  azrlval  ot  Arab  Investment 
doUars  on  tbe  American  floonomlc  scene. 
Some  government  <^eiM«iM  uid  commentatocs 
have  viewed  inctcased  Arab  investments  in 
the  VS.  as  a  wtioome  trend  that  tends  to 
correct  the  imbalances  and  the  one-way  flow 
of  funds  that  now  aadst  and  that  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  as  Europe.  Japan,  tbe 
poorer  nations — and  the  United  States — 
spend  more  and  more  money  for  Imported 
Arab  oil.  Ttieee  observers  contend  that  it  ts 
eoonomicaUy  desirable  to  "sop  up"  and  "re- 
cycle" the  incredibly  large  oil  surplusse  of 
the  Arab  regimes  and  other  oil  producing 
countries.  Sonae  even  argue  that  Arab  funds 
Invested  in  the  United  States  would  be 
"hostage"  funds  and  a  protectloa,  among 
other  things,  against  more  natlonaUaatton 
of  American  holdings  abroad. 

But  other  observers  have  pointed  out  that 
the  Arab  investments  now  being  made  in 
the  UjS.,  and  the  massive  Investments  they 
can  make  in  the  future,  are  not  necessarily 
a  blessing.  Dun's  Review  recently  said  that 
"the  proq>ect  of  the  Arabs  buying  up  $400 
billion  worth  of  the  U.8.  with  their  petro- 
dollars is  a  sobering  one." 

Another  publication  catering  to  the  busi- 
ness community,  the  Vnited  Business  Serv- 
ice newsletter,  said  that  "a  major  disad- 
vantage" of  Arab  investments  In  the  United 
States  Is  that  "we  would  be  selling  off  pieces 
of  America.  .  .  ." 

Par  more  ominous  for  the  long-range  con- 
cerns of  the  American  Jewish  community, 
however,  is  part  of  a  report  in  the  March  11. 
1974  issue  of  Time  magazine.  Noting  tbe 
Arab  reputation  for  conservative  Invest- 
ments, caution  and  secrecy.  Time  reported: 

"Most  experts  are  convinced  that  the  Arabs 
will  eventually  move  beyond  such  cautious 
investments  to  one  that  have  more  political 
clout.  One  reason:  they  genuinely,  though 
wrongly,  believe  that  VS.  support  for  Israel 
stems  partly  from  a  Zionist  hammerlock  on 
UB.  business  and  are  eager  to  break  It." 

The  recent  Arab  oU  embargo,  not  to  men- 
tion the  quadrupling  of  posted  prices  for 
crude,  demonstrated  clearly  the  abiUty  of 
the  kings  and  sheikhs  of  the  oil  regimes  to 
blend  their  economic  self-interest  with  their 
political  purposes.  Now,  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  oil  profits  reaped  from  the  use  of 
Arab  oU  as  a  so-caUed  "political  weapon" 
has  given  the  oil  regimes  a  monstrous  new 
weapon — money. 

MOBS    "IXTRAL"    THAW    OH. 

Last  winter,  the  Los  Angeles  "Hmes  re- 
ported that  "the  Arabs  .  .  .  are  fully  aware 
that  their  rapidly  mounting  cash  position 
is  a  more  lethal  International  weapon  than 
Arab  oil — or  maybe  even  than  planes,  tanks 
and  guns."  Arab  governments  and  private 
Investors  are  reported  already  to  have  placed 
more  than  $1  billion  In  the  American  econ- 
omy and  estimates  for  1974  Indicate  that  an 
additional  $2  billion  will  be  Injected  by  them 
into  the  flnanelal  bloodstream  of  tbe  United 
States. 

While  the  Yom  Klppur  •War  was  In  prog- 
ress. Business  Week  of  October  30,  1973,  re- 
ported that  a  year  earlier — In  1972 — ^Kuwait 
Investment  Co..  a  public-private  quasi -gov- 
ernmental institution,  had  an  <^portunlty  to 
buy  9.000.000  shares  of  the  Oulf  OU  Corp. 
that  would  have  made  KuwUt  the  second 
largest  shareholder  In  the  company — second 
only  to  the  MeUon  family  Itself.  Tbe  Ku- 
waitis backed  off  and  did  not  buy  the  stock 
at  that  time.  But  again.  In  Ite  March  11 
report.  Time  magazine  noted  that  Kuwait 
was  'considering  buying  a  large  chunk  of 
Gulf  Oil  stock    (from  whom  Is  not  clear)." 

More  recently,  just  prior  to  Saudi  Arabia 
taking  60%  control  of  the  Arsblan-Amerlcao 
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oil  Co.,  wlUi  Exxon,  SoCal  land  Tax«oo  re- 
duced to  12%  shares  each,  a&d  MobU  to  4%, 
there  were  reports  that  the  9»udU  were  con- 
sidering purchase  of  large  ^ulty  shares  In 
the  Xour  companies  theiiiiwlTes.  While  the 
reports  were  labeled  "trial  iballoons"  when 
they  circulated  during  May.  the  same  news 
reports  pointed  out  that  the^e  were  no  exist- 
ing legal  barriers  to  such  ttck^lL  purchases  by 
the  Saudis  and  other  oil  ab^lkhdoms  In  the 
Persian  Oulf.  It  was  llkeidae  made  clear 
that  Saudi  Arabia  will  soon  pave  more  than 
$1  billion  to  Invest  abroad-t-eoc/i  month — 
and  that  Kuwait.  Abu  DliiKbl,  Qatar  and 
other  oU-rlch  Arab  reglmMl  may  well  have 
an  equal  amount  seeking   frorld  outlets. 

One  such  report  Indicated  ithat  to  buy  S% 
of  Exxon's  250  million  shades  outstanding. 
at  about  980  a  share,  would  oost  the  Saudis 
about  $1  billion — about  tht  same  amount 
they  would  have  available  t  from  only  one 
month's  oil  earnings.  Chkse  Manhattan 
Bank,  largest  Exxon  stoc^older  at  the 
present  time,  baa  3%  of  th*|  company's  out- 
standing shares.  « 

The  implications— both  ecbnomlc  and  po- 
litical—of  that  kind  of  iDJrestlng  by  the 
Arabs  In  the  years  ahead  ar#  obvlOTU.  What 
looms  ahead  on  the  horlzolt,  only  four  or 
five  years  from  now.  perhatM  even  sooner. 
Is  the  possibility  of  ~  perva^ve.  If  not  con- 
trolling. Arab  lnflu.,ace  In!  the  American 
economy,  whether  In  the  ou!  Industry  itself, 
m  real  estate.  In  other  sectdrs  of  the  econ- 
omy, or  In  banking  and  flnanoe. 

"POUTTCAL   CLODp** 

With  pervasive  Arab  influanc*  In  the  ITJ9- 
economy  can  come  new  "leverage "  for  the 
Arab  kings  and  sheikhs — aniablllty  to  sway 
corporate  policies  and  to  ln|luence  the  en- 
tire American  business  commtmty.  plus  whole 
sectors  of  the  American  otummunlty  that 
are  oriented  to  the  business  joommunlty  and 
dependent  on  It. 

Given  such  "leverage,"  t^e  Arabs  would 
Increasingly  be  In  a  poeltlAn  to  exert  the 
"political  clout"  referred  to:  by  Time  In  its 
March  11  repwrt.  ] 

The  Jewish  community  tits  already  seen 
evidence  of  Institutional  "^lltlcal"  adver- 
tising and  other  efforts  to  sWay  VB.  Middle 
Eastern  policy  by  corporaaons  that  have 
close  ties  to  the  Arabs — aos  by  some  oil 
companies,  for  example.  anA  public  state- 
ments by  top  officials  of  others.  That  kind 
of  corporate  activity,  aimed  at  Influencing 
public  c^lnlon.  has  been  ai)  accepted  fact 
of  life  In  the  United  States  and  continues 
to  this  very  moment.  Example  1 :  the  adver- 
tising campaign  of  privatelf  ovmec*.  public 
utilities  against  public  owneilBhlp  of  utilities 
that  was  widespread  in  newsj^pers  and  mag- 
azines for  many  years — a  campaign  extolling 
the  advantages  and  benefits  to  the  puollc 
of  "tax-paying,  lnvestor-own<-l  gas  and  elec- 
tric companiee."  Kxample  $:  the  current 
campaign  of  a  domestic  elecQnc  power  com- 
pany In  favor  of  mining  lowwsulphur  West- 
ern coal  reserves  on  government-owned  land 
and  against  envlronmentlil  regulations 
viewed  by  the  company  as  too  restrictive  on 
th*  burning  of  cool,  to  w^cfa  the  power 
company  has  a  major  commit|a»nt  as  a  source 
of  fuel. 

DisToaBiMo  poaam^Tixa 

As  It  grows,  therefore,  any  pervasive  Arab 
Influence  in  American  busHtess  and  finan- 
cial life  can  be  reflected  in  corporate  adver- 
tising by  companies  subject  to  Arab  Influ- 
ence—advertising aimed  at  molding  Ameri- 
can public  (pinion.  In  turn, .«  growing  echo 
of  Arab  and  pro-Arab  aentiitiflnt  could  well 
emerge  in  the  editorial  oolttmns  of  news- 
papers both  large  and  small  heroes  the  coun- 
try— newspapers  In  large  titiea  receiving 
millions  of  dollars  oC  such  corporate  adver- 
tising, newspapers  In  small^  cities  where 
economic  llfeblood  and  majtv  employment 
might  be  provided  by  a  corporate  plant  owned 
by  an  Arab-influenced  company. 


Moreover  with  billions  of  dollars  to  spend 
or  Invest — directly  or  through  Intermedi- 
aries— Arab  interests  coiild  find  it  easy  to 
buy  mto,  or  buy  up,  bdok  publishing  houses, 
magazines.  Individual  newspapers,  and  evwi 
groups  of  newq>^>ers.  They  would  likewise 
be  in  a  position  to  buy  Into,  buy  up,  or  even 
launch  opinion-molding  (vgans  at  the  very 
grassroots  of  Amarica — subiirban  and  rural 
weeklies,  for  example. 

Squally  serious  is  the  danger  that  Arab  oil 
billions  could  be  used  to  hire  the  most  able 
and  sophisticated  American  public  relAtions 
and  advertising  firms  with  the  know-how 
to  carry  out  masslv*  campfilgns  aimed  at 
directly  influen.ing  American  opinion  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  deemed  Important  by  the 
Arab  regimes. 

"pouncAL  nsH  to  fkt" 

Unlike  other  foreign  Investors  in  the  United 
States,  who  are  individuals  and  companlas, 
the  Arab  oil  billions  now  flowing  ber«  are 
controlled  mainly  by  Arab  governments  or 
agencies  those  governments  control — "a 
handful  of  governments  with  political  fish 
to  fry"  as  Oerald  A.  Pollock,  a  Senior  Eco- 
nomic Advisor  at  Exxon  Corp.,  put  it  in  an 
article  published  by  Foreign  Affairs  in  its 
issue  of  April.  1974. 

The  Arab  kings  and  sheikha  now  amassing 
billions  of  dollars  month  by  month  have 
already  demonstrated  an  Interest  in  opinion- 
nuddlng  activity.  In  Lebanon,  for  example. 
New  York  Time*  columnist  Cyrus  Sulsbergar 
has  repmted  that  "more  and  more  Persian 
Oulf  sheikhs  has  purchased  newspapers" 
while  in  the  United  States,  Arab  determina- 
tion to  influence  American  public  opinion 
was  made  altogether  obvious  during  the 
recent  oil  embargo. 

In  that  period,  the  League  of  Arab  States 
published  full-page  advertisements  in  lead- 
ing newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  in  an 
effort  to  sway  American  public  opinion — and 
U.S.  foreign  policy — against  further  support 
for  Israel.  The  ads — "A  Message  to  the  Amer- 
ican People^More  In  Sorrow  Than  In 
Anger — The  Arab  Case  for  Oil  and  Justice" — 
appeared  in  such  mass-circulation  papers  as 
The  New  Tork  Times.  The  Washington  Post, 
The  Chicago  Tribune.  The  Denver  Pott,  The 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and  The  Los  An- 
geles Tim.e3. 

Other  such  advertisements  were  published 
in  major  American  newspapers  by  Kuwait's 
Ministry  of  Finance  and  Petroleum,  and  In 
still  other  papers  via  insertions  ostensibly 
paid  for  by  the  "Faculty  and  Staff  of  the 
University  of  Kuwait." 

While  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
contains  certain  restrictions  on  ownership 
by  aliens  of  radio  and  television  stations,  the 
legal  problem  is  more  complicated  with  re- 
spect to  ownership  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines by  foreigners.  One  legal  study  of  the 
problem  mdlcated  that  Federal  legislation 
aimed  at  barring  ownership  of  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  by  non-resident 
aliens  could  probably  withstand  challenge 
on  the  Issue  of  constitutionality.  The  same 
study,  however,  indicated  that  legislation 
aimed  at  barring  resident  aliens  from  owning 
or  investing  in  such  publications  could  raise 
substantial  constitutional  questions. 

COWCLtrSION 

Quite  aside  from  the  purely  economic 
dangers  posed  by  the  billions  in  oil  earnings 
now  being  amassed  by  the  Arabs,  the  danger 
that  some  of  thoee  billions  could  be  used  by 
the  oil  regimes  for  a  future  and  massive 
effort  to  influence  U.S.  public  opinion  is  real 
enough.  Prom  the  foregoing,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Arabs  would  have  at  least  three 
options,  or  any  combination  thereof,  open 
to  them: 

1.  Indirect  influence  on  VS.  opinion 
through  investments  In  American  c<»pora- 
tions  having  large  advertising  budgets  and 
often  providing  thousands  of  Jobs  for  Ameri- 
can workers  in  towns  and  cities  around  the 
country. 


3.  Dlreot  efforts  to  iniluenoe  VS.  oploioo 
by  hiring  top  American  adverttatag  and 
publio  relations  firms  for  oplnkn-nuildiitt 
campaigns.  " 

3.  Less  obvious  optnlon-moldlnc  Mttvlttis 
carried  out  tbrougli  iM»n>apsw  and  nags- 
Elnes  operated  by  Arab  resident  oUens  or  to 
Americans  financed  by  Arab  fun*  tnm^ 
avollabto  to  them  dtraetty  or  tn  etrouitou 
fashion. 

In  the  next  fire  or  six  yean,  almost  half. 
a-trUUon  dollars  wlU  be  avollabe  to  the  Arab 
oil  regUnaa.  Svan  a  minlwul*  porttoo  ot  t|y^ 
billions  utUiasd  tar  (9inia(i.iiioUUO(  m  tfaa 
U^.  could  have  a  serious  Impoot  on  Am«l- 
con  thinking  down  to  the  grassroots.  The 
implications  con  be  Ignored  only  at  peril  to 
the  special  concerns  of  the  American  Jewlsb 
community  and  to  the  brood  conoems  of 
all  Americans,  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  who 
care  for  the  economle  and  political  lategilty 
of  the  United  States  and  the  indepondenos 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

One  economist  has  put  the  question  this 
way:  "Can  the  Mideast  Purchase  the  Mid- 
west?" 


OBJECTION  TO  WAIVER  OP  RULE 
XXXVin  WITH  RBQARD  TO  NOM- 
INATION OF  JAMBS  DAT  TO  BE 
DIRECTOR  OP  MININO  ENFORCS- 
MENT  AND  SAFETY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague.  Senator  Robert  C.  Btid, 
announced  last  Friday  that  he  will  ob- 
ject to  any  unanimous  consent  request 
to  waive  paragraph  6  at  rule  XXX Vm 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Peter 
Flanlgan  to  be  Ambassador  to  Spain. 

I  wish  to  announce  for  the  Rccord  that 
I  will  object  to  any  effort  to  walre  para- 
graph 6  of  rule  XXXVm  with  respect  to 
the  nomination  of  James  Day  to  be 
Director  of  the  Mining  Enforcement  and 
Safety  Administration.  I  have  clearly 
stated  my  opposition  to  the  Day  nomina- 
tion on  a  number  of  occasions;  Ills  lack 
of  professional  safety  training,  and  his 
insensitivlty  to  vital  mine  safety  issues 
clearly  renders  him  unfit  for  this  critical 
post.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when  mine 
labor  and  management  are  In  the  midst 
of  contract  negotiations,  and  mine 
safety  is  one  of  the  central  Issues  in  these 
negotiations,  it  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  even  consider  a  nominee  to  be 
MESA  Director  who  is  thought  by  most 
miners  to  be  insensitive  to  safety  issues. 

Therefore,  I  will  not  agree  to  any 
unanimous-consent  request  to  hold  this 
nomination  over  during  the  Senate  re- 
cess, and  I  will  urge  the  President  not  to 
resubmit  the  Day  nomination  when  the 
Senate  returns. 
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GUARANTEE  JOBS  TO  GUARANTEE 
A  HEALTHY  AMERICAN  FUTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying 
before  the  Equal  Opportunities  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
caticm  and  Labor  on  the  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity and  Pull  Employment  Act  of 
1976,  8.  3947.  This  vital  legislation, 
which  I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate 
along  with  Senators  Kxmmr,  Haw. 
Hathawat,  and  MrrzuraAUM,  and  which 
Congressman  Attottstus  Hawkins  has  in- 
troduced in  the  House  with  62  colleagues. 


deserves  the  careful  and  prranpt  consid- 
eiatioa  of  Congress. 

In  my  testimony.  I  spoke  of  the  urgent 
need  to  guarantee  a  Job  to  every  Amor- 
Ican  who  is  able  and  wlllinc  to  work.  We 
have  talked  about  the  right  to  work 
for  decades.  This  legislation  would  make 
that  ideal  a  fact  in  the  lives  of  all  our 
dtlsens. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  testified  regard- 
ing the  statistical  shell  game,  the  con- 
venient statistical  sleight  of  hand,  that 
has  convinced  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people,  and  most  of  our  leaders,  that 
only  a  small  fraction  of  our  labor  force 
is  unemployed.  The  current  statistics,  Mr. 
President,  provide  a  severe  distortion  of 
what  Is  really  happening  to  America's  po- 
tential work  force.  I  released  figures  yes- 
terday estimating  that  more  than  18 
million  Americans  will  have  been  offi- 
cially imemployed  at  sometime  this  year. 
I  {dso  provided  data  showing  that  many 
millions  more  are  truly  vmemployed  than 
show  up  in  the  ofBcial  statistics. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  my  testimony  was 
aimed  at  establishing  one  fact — ^namely, 
that  the  future  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical health  of  our  Nation  requires  that 
the  full  potential  of  all  our  citizens  be 
tapped.  I  am  firmly  convinced  this  will 
only  be  possible  with  enactment  of  Job 
guarantee  legislation  such  as  I  have  pro- 
posed. Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  testimony  I  presented 
to  Chairman  Hawkins  and  the  Equal 
Opportunities  Subcommittee  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Testimont   or   Senatok   Hubert   H.   Httm- 

phret  bkrokz  the  subcommttrez  on  equal 

Oppobtuntties  of  the  House  Cokmittee 

OS  Education  and  Labor 

As  Senate  sponsor  of  the  proposed  "Equal 
Opportunity  and  Full  Employment  Act  of 
1976."  let  me  commend  this  Subcommittee, 
and  you  Chairman  Hawkins,  for  taking  the 
Initiative  in  considering  this  timely  and 
far-reaching  measure. 

Since  these  are  preliminary  hearings,  my 
testimony  will  be  brief.  I  shall  merely  moke 
a  few  Introductory  remarks  on  the  essen- 
tially human  nature  of  this  economic  meas- 
ure, its  relation  to  other  legislation,  how 
much  unemployment  and  employment  ac- 
tually exists,  and  the  kind  of  questions  that 
might  be  explored  during  more  intensive 
hearings. 

The  heart  of  this  measiuw  is  the  clear 
statement  that  "All  adult  Americans  able 
and  willing  to  work  have  the  right  to  equal 
opportunities  for  useful  paid  employment 
at  fair  rates  of  compensation." 

The  present  proposal,  in  fact  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  restatement  of  the  right  to  Job 
opportxinitles  as  set  forth  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  his  1944  Economic  Bill  of 
Rights,  by  the  original  version  of  the  Full 
Employment  Act  and  by  the  United  Na- 
tion's  1948  Declaration   of  Human  Rights. 

But,  the  new  bill  Is  bctsed  on  much  more 
than  the  high  idealism  of  a  previous  era. 
It  is  based  on  almost  30  years  of  experience 
under  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  It  Is 
based  cm  thirty  or  mere  years  at  struggle — 
sometimes  bitter  and  fruitless  struggle — ^for 
equal  Job  opportunities  for  WMuen.  older 
people,  younger  people  and  racial,  ethnic, 
national  and  religious  minorities. 

Above  all,  this  is  the  fbst  tlma  that  the 
Congress  bos  ever  hod  the  optkwtonlty  to 
consider  a  legislative  meosar*  that  not  (mly 
sets  forth  In  unnUstakable  terms  every  adxilt 
American's  right  to  useful  Job  opportunitlea 


at  fair  rates  of  compensation,  but  also  backs 
up  those  rights  by  explicit  executive,  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  machinery.  I  beUeve  the 
bill  expresses  some  of  the  deepest  yearn- 
ings of  the  overwhebning  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

TlilB  Mil  Is  not  Just  onottier  measiu«  deal- 
ing with  enqtloyment,  un«Bq>loyment,  non- 
•mptoyxDent  and  sub-employment.  It  is  not 
just  oaothsf  bill  dealing  with  "manpower" 
poUdes  or  puUlo  servloe  employment — ^im- 
portant thougb  these  subjects  are.  Like  the 
Employment  Act  oC  1940.  It  provides  maehln- 
•ry  for  integrating  oB  th*  many  measures, 
pOUelas  and  programs  that  bear  directly  or 
Indlraetly  on  tha  ImtA  and  quality  of  em- 
ployment. And  like  the  laqtloyment  Act,  it 
Is  oriented  not  mMvly  toward  employment 
but  also  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
many  kinds  of  goods  and  services  that  are 
prodaeed  through  employment. 

Tb*  proposed  bill  prorldea  much  more 
tban  abstract,  formal  machinery  for  demo- 
oratie,  nation-wide  and  decentralized  plan- 
ning. lti$  a  iob  guarantee  neaaure.  It  is  this 
element  ot  guarantee — ^whlch  parallels  the 
many  FMerol  guarantees  on  tbe  operations 
of  banks  and  corporations — that  con  moke 
the  right  to  Job  opportunities  a  reality  in- 
stead of  a  vague  ideal. 

The  human  meaning  of  a  true  Job  guaran- 
tee is  illustrated  in  a  recent  article  by  An- 
drew Levlnaon  In  the  tfev  Yorker  at  Septem- 
ber S,  1974: 

"Until  progresaives  deal  seriously  with  the 
idea  that  full  employment  and  govemment- 
gtiaranteed  Jobs,  black  representation  in 
Skilled  Jobs  will  remain  a  question  of  throw- 
ing a  white  carpenter  out  of  work  in  order 
to  employ  a  black,  or  making  a  Pole  with 
swxlority  continue  to  tend  the  coke  ovens 
irtille  a  black  moves  up  to  a  better  Job." 

Let  me  add,  however,  that  this  is  not  a 
problem  of  progressives  alone.  Conservatives 
also  should  deal  seriously  with  the  Idea  of 
guaranteed  fuU  employment.  Otherwise,  one 
may  wonder  how  concerned  they  are  with  an 
American  future  in  which  the  work  ethic  Is 
to  be  conserved  rather  than  undermined  by 
tbe  lock  of  useful  work  oj^ortunltles  at  fair 
wages  or  salaries. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  unless  we  all 
take  guaranteed  Job  opportunities  seriously, 
pn^MT  jobs  for  women  could  mean  throwing 
men  out  ot  work,  suitable  Jobs  for  older  peo- 
ple could  deny  Jobs  to  youngw  people,  and 
enough  Jobs  for  younger  people  could  put 
older  people  on  the  shelf.  Without  a  new  de- 
parture along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
many  sponsors  of  this  bUl,  I  fear  that  many 
of  the  government's  so-called  afllrmative  ac- 
tion programs  will  turn  out  to  be  negative. 

In  time,  both  progressives  and  conserva- 
tives, will  reaU2«  that  action  along  these 
Unes  transcends  mere  economics.  By  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  fundamental  human 
rlgbts.  a  guaranteed  Job  program  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  America's  most  complex  social 
problem:  tbe  hopelessness  and  alienation, 
even  drug  addiction  and  crime,  that  often 
arise  when  human  beings — no  matter  what 
their  sex,  age  or  ethnic  background — are 
told  that  they  are  not  needed. 

TBI    RELATION    TO    OTKER    LEGISLATION 

There  are  two  major  dangers  Involved  in 
the  consideration  of  this  proposal — and  of 
the  many  variants  of  it  that  are  bound  to 
be  suggested. 

The  first  is  that  advocacy  of  Job  guarantee 
legLslation  may  be  regarded  as  downgrading 
the  stgnlflcance  of  legislation  that  Is  already 
on  tbe  books — ^namely,  tbe  Employment  Act 
of  1946. 

Second,  some  people  may  get  the  false  im- 
pression that  if  the  new  bill  is  enacted  in 
proper  form  no  other  legislation  will  be 
needed  to  prevent  recession  and  assure  gen- 
uine full  employment  without  inflation. 

A  few  comments  to  clarify  each  of  these 
points  is  needed. 

First  of  all,  my  sponsorship  of  the  "Equal 
Opportunity  and  Full  Employment  Act  of 


1976"  does  not  diminish  one  lota  my  con- 
viction that  the  mandate  of  the  1946  law 
should  be  complied  with  by  tbe  President. 
Under  section  2574  of  title  42  of  the  United 
States  Code,  the  President  is  instructed  to 
develop  everj-  year  and  present  to  the  Con- 
gress a  program  of  "maximum  employment, 
production  and  purchasing  power." 

In  recent  years  this  has  not  been  done.  In- 
stead of  maximum  employment,  we  have  had 
creeping  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. Instead  of  maximum  production,  we 
have  had  recession  In  many  sectors — and  an 
actual  depression  In  the  crucial  area  of  home 
building.  Instead  of  maximum  purchasing 
power,  we  have  had  an  imprecedented  infla- 
tion that  has  eaten  into  the  pocketbooks 
and  curtailed  the  savings  of  all  low  and  mid- 
dle income  groups  In  the  country. 

This  Inflation  has  been  fueled  by  11  to  12 
percent  interest  rates  that  push  up  the  costs 
of  almost  everything  that  consumers  and  in- 
veetcns  must  buy.  And  now  throughout  the 
Administration  we  hear  a  chorus  chanting 
the  familiar  dirge  of  the  "old  time  economic 
religion"  that  the  only  way  to  bring  prices 
down  is  to  continue  to  permit  increased  un- 
employment. I  believe  that  I  can  speak  for 
all  tbe  sponsors  of  tbe  pending  measure  when 
I  say.  as  I  did  in  my  summation  at  the  Eco- 
nomic Summit  Conference,  that  all  this  adds 
up  to  the  open  violation  of  tbe  Emplo>-ment 
Act  of  1946  by  the  Administration  and  the 
continuation  of  "old  time  sin." 

Second,  the  new  "Equal  Opportunity  and 
Full  Employment  Act"  is  designed  as  a  frame- 
work, not  a  substitute,  for  other  legislation. 
The  President's  FuU  Employment  and  Pro- 
duction Program,  required  In  Section  3. 
would  most  certainly  have  to  Include  pro- 
posals for  additional  legislation. 

I  see  a  number  of  flelds  in  which  new  legis- 
lation is  needed,  legislation  which  can  be  re- 
garded a  necessary  accompanlment-r-or  as  in- 
dispensable companion  measures — ^to  the 
Equal  Opportunity  and  PxUI  Employment  Act 
of  1976. 

First  and  foremost  Is  tough  antl-lnflation 
and  price  stability  legislation  which  will  serve 
as  permanent  protection  against  any  and  oU 
inflationary  outbursts  such  as  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing— whether  they  come  from  uncon- 
trollable International  or  natural  events, 
profiteering  and  speculation,  price  fixing  by 
oligopolistic  corporations,  or  credit  policies 
that  finance  speculation,  oUgopoly  and  anti- 
competitive mergers. 

Second,  I  see  tbe  need  fear  a  whole  series 
of  major  measures  In  critical  sectors  of  the 
economy — food,  energy,  transportation,  hous- 
ing, and  regional  develc^ment,  to  name  a  few. 
Today,  we  have  no  national  food  policy,  no 
serious  energy  policy,  no  genuine  transporta- 
tion  program,  no  meaningful  bousing  pro- 
gram, no  program  of  reglonxU  development, 
only  token  programs  for  the  expansion  of 
needed  public  services,  and  no  concerted 
policy  and  program  for  the  promotion  of  our 
fabulous  potential  for  progress  in  civilian 
science  and  technology.  New  legislation  Is 
needed  In  all  these  fl^ds. 

Third,  major  legislative  action  Is  also  re- 
quired throughout  the  field  of  human  serv- 
ices. Health  legislation,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  most  obvious  areas.  Just  as  overdue,  how- 
ever. Is  genuine  action  to  provide  proper 
day-care  facilities  for  younger  chUdren  at 
both  the  nursery  and  kindergarten  levels. 

This  is  one  of  the  keys  not  only  to  allow- 
ing welfare  mothers  to  get  off  the  welfare 
rolls  but,  more  broadly  speaking,  to  release 
the  great  potentialities  of  the  many  mllUlon 
of  women  who  would  thereby  be  available 
for  full-time  or  part-time  paid  employment. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  broad  area  of  social 
Insurance,  retirement,  pensions,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  welfare.  In  the  post 
many  of  these  programs  have  been  con- 
ceived of  as  crutches  to  help  compensate  for 
the  lack  of  full  employment.  As  we  develop  a 
genuine  full  employment  program,  many  of 
these  measures  can  at  long  last  be  human- 
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Ized.  Tbus  recipients  of  old  age  an^  survivors 
Insurance  could  be  allowed  to  woi^  as  much 
as  they  wanted  and  earn  as  mu^h  as  they 
are  able — with  no  pressure  on  tbeia  to  retire 
from  the  labor  market.  And,  at  loiig  last,  the 
welfare  rolls  could  be  substantially  reduced 
by  the  only  measure  that  aiake4  any  eco- 
nomic sense — namely,  the  provisldn  of  suit- 
able work  opportunities  at  fair  compensation. 
With  this  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of 
recipients  of  welfare  and  unemployment 
compensation,  it  would  be  possible  to  legis- 
late much  more  generous  benefltt  and  less 
onerous  eligibility  requirements.     . 

Fifth,  there  is  the  entire  area  of  taxation 
and  monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  Sl|ice  this  Is 
a  huge  area.  I  shall  merely  make  ttvo  points. 
One  Is  that  tax  reform  should  be! conceived 
of  as  an  essential  part  of  a  ge:.uli'.|s  program 
of  full  employment  without  inflation.  It  is 
not  something  that  we  can  afford  t^  postpone 
year  after  year.  The  second  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  be  cleajfly  subject 
to  the  full  employment  policies  legislated  by 
the  Congress.  ( 

Finally,  the  policy  set  forth  In  ijie  "Equal 
Opportunity  and  Pull  Employment  Act"  Im- 
poses major  burdens  on  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  government.  To  carry  thes*  btirdens. 
new  or  Improved  planning  Instrumentalities 
may  be  needed.  Many  proposals  are  now 
per^ding  before  various  Congressional  com- 
mittees for  new  planning  machinery  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a<xd  for  Im- 
proved planning  machinery  by  Ihe  States 
and  local  governments.  Including  my  Bal- 
anced National  Growth  and  Development 
Act — S.  3050.  Perhaps  some  of  thes«  measures 
could  be  considered  as  addlUons  to  this  bill. 

Many  of  them,  however,  will  have  to  be 
regarded  as  companion  measured  to  build 
the  kind  to  administrative  structure  that 
will  facUlUte  speed  and  efficiency  jln  attain- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  Act.  I 

HOW     MUCH     UNEMPUSTICKNtI  AlID 
UNDEaEMFLOTMXNT?      j 

On  August  22nd  of  this  year,  v^tien  I  in- 
troduced the  "Equal  Opportunity^  and  Pull 
Employment  Act"  In  the  Senate,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  S.4  million  peopl«  officially 
reported  as  unemployed  In  June  oil  this  year 
were  "Just  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg." 

Let  me  now  expand  on  that  comment. 

Plrst  of  all,  moat  discussions  o|  officially 
reported  unemployment  deal  wlthi  the  alm- 
ple  tottd  and  tell  little,  if  anythl)ig.  about 
the  various  groups  that  make  up  ithe  total. 
Thus  tbe  August  total,  which  afapeara  In 
Bconomic  Indicators  of  September  1©74  shows 
unemployment  for  August  of  this 'year  at  a 
seasonally  adjusted  level  of  4.9  million  peo- 
ple— or  5.4  percent  of  the  official^  defined 
"labor  force."  J 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  tlat  figure 
rose  sharply  and  dangerously  to  6p  percent 
in  September  and  many  expect  It  |to  rise  to 
6.6  percent  or  even  higher  in  the  -very  near 
future.  In  response  to  this  imminent  threat 
to  the  economic  future  of  mHIlonsi  of  Amer- 
ican families,  I  offered  a  $1  bllll<>n  public 
service  Jobs  amendment  last  Prtdfcy  to  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  BUll  soon  to 
come  to  the  Senate  floor.  No  new  (authority 
Is  needed.  It's  all  on  the  books  rtght  now. 
Passage  of  my  amendment  this  Week  can 
mean  paychecks  for  187,000  famjles  from 
now  until  next  July.  I  see  no  reason  why  It 
should  not  be  enacted  now. 

But  these  total  figures  obscure  the  blunt 
tact  that  for  many  groups  In  the  population 
unemployment  has  long  been  far  higher  than 
6  percent.  This  is  illustrated  by  Ihe  table 
entitled  "Official  Unemployment  bi  Selected 
Categories.  1978,"  as  prepared  for  sm  by  the 
Urban  Affairs  Department  of  Hu4t«r8  Col- 
lege, which  Is  attached  to  my  testimony.  To 
avoid  getting  Into  seasonal  vaiiatlona,  this 
table  deals  with  1973,  the  last  fxill  yew  for 
which  such  d»ta  is  uvaUable. 


Thus  when  official  unemployment  as  a 
whole  was  4.9  percent,  female  unemployment 
had  already  reached  6  percent.  For  single 
women  the  figure  was  8^  and  for  female 
teenagers  16-17,  17.7  percent. 

Racial  breakdowns  show  a  stUl  more  dis- 
concerting picture.  When  total  unemploy- 
ment was  officially  4.S,  tbe  figure  for  non- 
whltee  was  8.9 — four  percentage  potnts 
higher.  And  for  non-white  teen-agers  the  un- 
employment figures  rose  to  the  socially  dis- 
astrous twenties  and  thirties. 

All  of  these  figvree.  moreover,  are  merely 
the  official  reports  for  a  so-called  "average 
day,"  based  on  the  number  of  reported  Job 
seekers  on  twelve  such  days  throughout  the 
year.  They  do  not  provide  Information  on 
the  total  number  of  people  who  may  have 
been  unemployed  at  some  time  during  the 
entire  year.  That  figiu^  is  given  In  line  11 
of  the  companion  table  entitled  "Varying 
Sstimates  of  Aggregate  Unemployment, 
1973,"  which  Is  also  attached  to  my  testi- 
mony. The  total  number  of  people  officially 
unemployed  at  some  time  during  1973  was 
three  and  a  half  times  higher — namely,  16.3 
million  people  for  the  year  as  compared  with 
4.3  million  people  for  the  "average  month," 
and  16.4  percent  of  the  labor  force  as  com- 
pared with  only  4.9  percent. 

The  way  we  are  now  going,  with  the  official 
monthly  figure  already  averaging  about  6.3 
percent  and  rising  (or  four  points  higher 
than  the  1973  total),  it  seems  likely  that  tbe 
total  number  of  people  unemployed  at  some 
time  during  the  present  year  may  well  reach 
a  staggering  18.6  million.  While  many  of 
these  would  be  single  people.  It  Is  nonethe- 
less obvious  that  many  family  members  will 
be  affected.  If  the  ratio  of  unemployed  to 
other  family  members  is  only  one-to-one 
(which  Is  a  very  conservative  estimate), 
then  it  would  seem  that  more  than  37  mil- 
lion people  are  likely  to  be  directly  touched 
by  unemployment  during  the  current  year. 
It  is  time  that  the  American  people  and 
their  leaders  became  aware  of  this  conven- 
ient "shell  game."  It  Is  time  to  stop  pre- 
tending. Ifs  time  to  stop  sweeping  millions 
of  people  "under  the  rug"  through  statis- 
tical slight  of  hand. 

Thus  far.  however,  I  have  been  discussing 
only  those  who  are  officially  reported  as  un- 
employed. This  leaves  out  of  consideration 
the  large  number  of  adults  who  are  not  offi- 
cially in  the  narrowly  defined  "labor  force," 
which  Is  composed  of  those  reported  as  work- 
ing for  pay  on  either  a  part-time  or  a  full- 
time  basis  and  those  reported  as  actively 
seeking  work. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  never  been  a 
serious  and  continuing  stirvey  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  supply— this  is,  of  aU  adult  Amer- 
icans able  and  willing  to  work.  If  we  are  not 
to  close  oiu'  eyes  to  this  huge  labor  reserve, 
we  must  make  do  for  tbe  time  being  with 
rough  estimates,  spot  surveys  and  studies 
that  merely  scratch  the  surface.  The  results 
of  some  of  these  rough  estimates  are  ahown 
in  the  table  "Varying  Estimates  of  Aggregate 
Unemployment,  1973."  The  largest  and  moet 
shocking  flgiires  are  obtained  when  <Kie  con- 
centrates upon  the  poverty  areas  of  our  big 
cities,  estimatee  unofficial  unemployment 
and  then  includes  the  number  of  people 
working  at  poverty  level  wages.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  "subemployment"  estimate*  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower  and  Poverty  under  the  cfaainnan- 
Bhlp  of  Senator  Oaylord  NelBon.  And  under 
pressure  from  hU  committee  the  UJB.  Census 
rather  reluctantly  included  a  calculation  of 
this  type  m  the  1970  Census.  The  nmilts. 
which  the  Census  Bureau  has  not  been  eager 
to  advertise,  show  that  in  OO  poverty  areas  of 
61  cities  80.S  percent  of  the  measured  labor 
supply  were  "subemployed"  in  1B70— that  Is, 
either  unemployed  or  working  at  Jobs  that 
paid  less  than  $4000  a  year. 


Under  this  legislation,  for  the  first  tlm^  tn 
our  history,  the  statisticians  would  b«  itl> 
rected  to  measure  the  <thanglng  volumeallMl 
eomposltlon  of  tbe  entltw  Amsrlean  labor 
supply. 

■QICX  BASIC  OVaRIOHa 

In  conclhslon,  let  me  urge  that  the  inten- 
sive bearings  on  this  measure  esrspn  the 
narrow  confines  of  technical  eoonomlcs. 

If  there  are  social,  political  and  ethical 
Issues  In  this  nieasure — and  I  believe  there 
are — they  should  be  brought  Into  the  open 
and  dealt  with  directly. 

Nattirally,  this  legislation  raises  extremely 
complex  questions  of  an  essentially  economic 
nature.  How  genuine  full  employment  could 
best  be  sustamed  without  inflation?  What 
the  implications  of  genuine  full  employment 
might  be  for  wage  levels,  business  profitabil- 
ity and  the  distribution  of  Income  and 
wealth?  How  a  full  employm«eat  economy 
can  best  be  managed  so  as  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  physical  environment?  What 
the  contribution  ot  a  fully  employed  America 
would  be  to  the  world  economy? 

But,  tbe  social  aspects  of  full  employment 
should  receive  at  least  as  much  attention.  In 
recent  years,  as  we  have  become  accustomed 
to  large  amouLits  of  hidden  unemployment, 
w©  have  tended  to  overlook  the  social  costs 
of  unemployment.  People  who  have  suggest- 
ed there  may  be  a  connection  between  crime 
and  youth  unemployment  have  been  accused 
of  being  "soft  on  crime."  But  during  the  past 
five  years,  as  the  New  Tork  Times  pointed  out 
in  an  editorial  of  September  26,  1974.  which 
I  ask  to  be  made  part  of  your  hearing  Record, 
there  has  been  a  47  percent  increase  m  of- 
ficially reported  violent  crimes.  "The  long- 
term  statistics,"  states  the  editorial,  "leave 
little  doubt  that  the  moet  serious  smgle 
factor  in  crimes  of  violence  and  against  prop- 
erty is  the  dismally  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment among  youths,  particularly  minorities. 
Between  one  third  and  one  half  of  the  cities' 
post-adolescent  black  youths  are  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work." 

Political  questions  must  also  be  raised. 
Many  of  our  sharpest  economic  and  social 
debates  revolve  aroiuid  questions  of  political 
power.  Just  what  would  be  the  implications 
of  this  measure,  when  enacted,  on  the  struc- 
ture of  political  power  in  this  country?  Would 
it  lead  to  undue  concentration  of  power  in 
Washington?  I  thtak  not.  But  the  question 
should  be  openly  faced. 

Finally,  there  are  the  most  Important 
questions  of  all — the  questions  of  ethics, 
morality  and  religion.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  rhetoric  or  glowing  generalities.  It  is  a 
matter  of  right  and  wTong. 

Exactly  thirty  years  ago,  in  his  Pull  Em- 
ployment m  Free  Society,  Sir  William  Bever- 
tdge  made  an  important  distinction  concern- 
ing employers  and  employees : 

"A  person  who  has  dlfflcvatles  in  buying  the 
labor  he  wants  suffers  Inconveniences  or  re- 
duction of  profit.  A  person  who  cannot  sell 
bis  labor  Is  in  effect  told  that  he  Is  of  no 
Tise." 

Today.  In  our  great  Nation  millions  of  men 
and  women,  yOuKg  a^d  old,  black  and  white, 
are  being  told  that  fhey  are  now  or  may  soon 
become  of  no  use.  Can  we  not  build  an 
America  In  which  people,  all  our  people,  can 
find  challenging  and  fuUlUing  opportunities 
to  be  useful?  Is  not  this  the  kind  of  America 
in  which  our  citizens — employers  and  em- 
ployees alike — can  best  prosper? 

In  1976  America  wlU  celebrate  the  300th 
anniversary  of  its  independence.  And  in 
February  1076,  the  Joint  Soonomlc  Commit- 
tee wlU  commemorate  the  30th  anniversary 
oX  tbe  K^^loyment  Act  of  1946.  By  that  time, 
let  ue  h(^  that  the  Equal  Opportunity  and 
Full  Employment  Act — in  Improved  and 
strengthened  fopa — will  be  the  law  of  tbe 
land  and  in  shall  be  preparing  ourselves  for 
the  various  stages  of  Its  Imptomentatton.  Tbe 
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enactment  of  this  legislation  by  that  time  motss  legislative  branches  earning  in  excess  of 

would  be  the  best  way  of  celebrating  the  ^^y  y^^    percentages    relate    to    different  $30,000  a  year  file  with  the  Comptroller 

commitment  of  the  Pounding  Fathera  to  the  concepts  of  total  labor  force.  General    each    February    a   net    worth 

"unaUenable   righU"   of   human   beings.  It  ^i,)   atlmates  by  sex.  race  and  age  not  In-  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  over 

'l°"^^*^"i!.!*^\^^^S!iff.^",^f^^^  oioded.  $1,500  held  jointly  or  alone  within  the 

the  challenges  of  the  last  quarter  of  this  osn-  ^^^  ^ates  vary  b«:ause  estimates  7,  9.  10  '^^  ^^^^^  the  previous  calendar  year. 

'"Sr.  Chairman,  again  I  commend  you  for  '"fd}^",JresU^'!  ^^S^'  6.  may  in-  IJ^je  statements  would  be  made  avaU- 

the  farslghted  leadership  you  are  demon-  elude  a  lltUe  double  counting.  ^°^^  ^O  the  pubUc  and  the  press, 

strating  by  your  inltutlve  on  this  absolutely  ,,>  ^  ^^,^1  but  unknown,  portion  of  the  Mr.  President,  many  of  those  of  us  who 

vital  propoeaL  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor-  "unemployed"'  Is  engaged  In  Ulegal  work.  serve  in  the   Senate — and  some   House 

tunity  to  testify  on  this  leglsUUon  today  and  "*"                 soimcra  Members  as  weU— have  been  filing  such 

to  work  with  you  in  the  days  ahead  to  m^  statements  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  a 

"fuU  emolovment   not  an  unfulflUed  oromiae  1.  Geoffrey  Moore,  HOU)  ruu  is  run  am  t  ^\.     ^     t. 

o   Uw  bu?^act  (S  mTfoTevery  AiLrican.  pUniment?  Washington.  D.C.:  American  En-  number  of  years    I  was  one  of  the  first 

f^mM^l  ««*«.«i««m«.t  b»  .^l^ttA  cateaories  terprlse  Institute,  1973.  Measures  the  number  to  do  SO— my  initial  disclosure  statement 

Offlcial  unemployment  by  aeUcted  categories.  ^^  H^^^  ^^  unemployment  per  person  In  of-  of  assets  and  liabUities  was  made  on  the 

-  ,^  .  „    ,^-    ^  T  .„   « y  flclaUy-deflned  labor  force.  Senate  floor  OH  April  17, 1964,  in  the  83th 

(Percent  of  Officially  Defined  Labor  Force]  ^   Economic  Indicators.  Sept.  1974,  p.  12.  Congress.  I  have  brought  the  list  of  my 

Male  35-44 . 2.0  3.  Economic  Report  of  the  President.  1974,  ^555^5  g^d  liabilities  up  to  date  in  each 

Male  married,  wife  present - 2.3  p  68-62.  Also  Oeoffrey  Moore,  1  above,  p.  28-  po„„_p.„  _}__„  fi,-*  tj—p    -nd  havp  rp- 

Govemment  workers -     2.7  29.  Adjusts  official  unemployment  to  changes  „°^!^®^>,!„*^!„    „    fl^i™^' ^t?^^^         ^^ 

White  collar  workers 2.9  ui  sex  and  age  composition  of  labor  force  vealed  them  in  a  floor  statement.  My 

Female  35-44 3.9  since  1955  ™**^^   recent   disclosure   statement   was 

Male  - 4. 1  4.  Economic  Indicators.  Sept.  1974,  p.  10.  made  on  November  16,  1973,  in  the  CUT- 

White *-3  Reported  number  of  active  Jobseekers.  rent  Congress. 

Female  caarrled,  husband  present 4.  6  5    Manpower  Report  0/  the  President,  AprU  At  the  time  I  made  my  original  dis- 

Aggregate  4.9  1974,  p.  263.  "Dlscoiiraged  workers"  Is  defined  closure  statement  in  1964,  I  observed: 

Blue  collar  workers -     5.3  as  Jobwanters  not  In  labor  force  because  "they  ^ike  Caesar's  v^-ite.  a  U.S.  Senator  should 

service  workers 6.7  think  they  cannot  get  a  Job.  be  above  suspicion. 

Female 0.0  g.  Gross-Moses  estimates,  to  be  revised. 

Male  negro  and  other 7.6  7   William  J.  Abraham  and  A.  J.  Jaffee,  In  this  post- Watergate  environment, 

Nonfarm  laborers 8.4  ..^  jjote  on  Alternative  Measures  of  Unem-  ^j^g  observation  is  even  more  relevant 

Construction  workers 8.8  pioyment  and  the  Shortfall  In  Employment,  ^^^g^^.  ^^^^^  jj  ^g^  ^,^^j^  originally  made. 

lT°,."l?n°.^f'" SJ  19'0-""'"  were  Fork  Stotfafjcian    May-June  jj^^gj.  j^  ^^  j^j^^       ^       ^^  ^ 

Penmle  single ».4  ^973,  p.  2-5.  Adds  to  official  unemployment  j_„^_4.„„4.  xv.-^.  „„^'«,„„k«- «*♦»,•  tt  c 

Male  single 10. 4  ™stimate  of  those  who  would  seek  jobs  If  unportant  that  even^  Member  of  Uie  U.S. 

Female  negro  and  other 10.6  fuu  employment  existed.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  Congress  be  above 

Male  white  16-17 _..  16. 1  g    ifanpouier  JJeport  0/ t/ie  President,  AprU  suspicion. 

Male  16-17 17.0  1974.  p.  285.  Never  in  our  history  has  it  been  more 

Female  16-17 17.7  9.  *p^ul  M.  Sweeney  and  Harry  Magdoff,  important  that  those  who  manage  the 

Male  negro  and  other  18-19 22. 1  y^^g  Dynamics  of  UJ.  Capitalism,  New  York:  Nation's  affairs  in  the  executive  depart- 

Female  negro  and  other,  18-19 -  33.3  i.ionthly  Review  Press.  1972.  p.  45-49.  meat  have  a  clean  slate. 

Male  negro  and  other  lO-n     34.4  ^q.  Sar    A.   Levitan   and   Robert  Taggert.  ^  complete  financial  disclosure  by  the 

Female  negro  and  other  16-17 36.5  ..unemployment  and  Earnings  Inadequacy:  j^^^j^^,^           Government  Officials  is  the 

(NOTE.-All  these  figures  relate  to  officially  A  ^ew  Social   I^nmcator.C^^^  g^^^  ^^^     ^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^     ^ 

reported   unemployment   calculated   on   the  ^^^^'l;*J^^^^^^^^^,,°'l^^.^,^^J^''.  formation  it  needs  to  judge  whether  a 

basis  of  an  annual  average  of  twelve  month-  currently  unempioyeo  Aim  aoove  »v«sr»«c  wi  _,,,>.is-     „fn^j„i     i^     „«ni.»    <„     us^     «™^ 

ly  reports.  WhUe  the  a^regate  average  was  come   for   year,   plus    the   currently   unem-  public    official    is     acting    in    his     own 

4  3  mmion  unemployed  in  1973,  an  estimated  ployed  below  a  "poverty  threshold."  interest— or  in  the  interest  of  the  public 

15.2    mUllon— more    than    three    times    as  H-  Manpower    Report    of    the    President,  at  large. 

many—were  reported  as  unemployed  at  some  April  1974.  p.  310.  Total  persons  experiencing  jn  the  Congress,  we  are  now  engaged 

time  during  the  same  year.  Therefore,  all  the  some  unemployment  (as  defined  in  4  above)  j^  minute   scrutiny  of   the  background 

above  flgxares  would  have  to  be  substantially  during  year.  ^nd    financial    record    of    former    Gov. 

increased  to  reflect  the  total  number  of  peo-  12.  Bertram  M-  Gross  and  Stanley  I^^s.  ^^^^  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  to  see  if 

pie  in  each  group  unemployed  at  some  time  "How  Many  Jobs  For  Whom?  ,  in  Alan  Gart-  ^UnnlA  hp  ronflrmpri  ««  Vlrp  Prp«:lrtpnf 

during  the  year  )  ner,  et  al.  eds.  Public  Serrice  Employment,  "f  AP°Vt   ,?^  oPl       t*  ^J^        President 

aunng  tne  year.,  ^^^  ^^^^    Praeger,  1973.  p.  28-36,  Includes  of  the  United  States.  It  strikes  me  as  the 

Source:  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  rough  estimates  of  Jobwanters  among  so-  height    of    arrogance    for   us   to   sit    in 

April  1974.  called  "Unemployables,"  housepersons,  men  judgment  on  Governor  Rockefeller — who 

25-54,  older  people,  students  and  manpower  has  made  a  most  complete  financial  dis- 

VARYING  ESTIMATES  OF  AGGREGATE  UNEMPLOYMENT.  1973  ^^^^           ^^^  clOSUre-When  all  Of  US  have  not  f OUoWBd 

-  13.  VS.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  j^e   same   procedure.   We   must   make 

percrrt  Population,  1970:   DefaJted  ^«;;«^'«'""**^»;  public  our  own  record  of  financial  inter- 

of  Ubor  U.S.  Summary,  1973,  p.  706.  Persons  not  in  r..     „„j  i,„ij«„™,.     «♦  „.._..«..  „^j  n.uni 

ThousMds          (ores  labor  force  who  work^  for  pay  In  last  10  ff^  a^d  holdin^-of  ^JB  and  UabUl- 

yg^„  ties — if  we  are  to  reestablish  and  hold 

14.  Senate  Labor  Sul)committe€  on  Em-  the  faith  of  the  people  in  their  elected 

1.  Unemployment  severity  index 2.5  pioyment    Manpower  and  Poverty.  Sub-em-  and  appointed  officials. 

^  '"^Sn'"«4Ie"w7""'™"'  '""""        1  783           2  7  plovment  Index.  November,   1972.  9  above,  Mr.  President,   passage  of  legislation 

3.  Variably unempioymintmonthiy;."."       i.3fH            4.3  plus  currently  employed  at  less  than  4,000  a  along  Uw  lines  proposed  hi  S.  4059  Is  long 

i??.StL"!!f.II!?ife';*Jll°Jl!Ji!L;;---     I'St          it  y««r,  60  poverty  areas  m  61  cities.  past  due,  and  I  hope  the  blU  can  be  con- 

l:  *f^;JS"ll"^mXZx^^y     *•*"          '•'  J^-^^  '^  '"■  '°'  ^°'>^*"  ^^'^^'^^  ^*"  sldered  before  this  Congress  adjourna. 

pensation, annual tot^ 6.200             8.5  than  »7,000  a  year. 

7.  Alternitivt  MMinployimnt  muture, ^■■^■— ^— 

1st  quarter,  1972 6.541              7.6  "                                                                                          

'  ^afPr.rwo^rr."*.'.''.':*.    7.502        8.5  net  worth  disclosure  act  ^^^  ^^'i^^^;^^^^ 

9. 8  abov^  plus  labor  fores  dropouts,  ,,     ,->.,,„«    «,«_>.!      i.    t           *   j   ^  BlAHajMAT* 

OKefflberi970 ....'.     8,100         19.4  Mr.  MOSS.  Mt.  President.  I  am  today        „    »,  ^t:^  „    « .j     *        *    ^ 

10.  Unemployment  and  earnincs  in-  asking  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  CO-  ^^"'-  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 

11.  offilaSfci. nnuaf ".::::    il;M?         \\:l  sponsor  of  the  Net  worth  Disclosure  Act  a  gi^t  and  dlstogiUshM  A^er^^^^^ 

12.  ReaiunempioynJent... 25.600         24.6  (s.  4059)  which  was  introduced  by  the  ^^^  °-  HoITman,  passed  away.  All  of 

"  '^.^Di^TgTfl  ^TJi'""'^  ""■     26  soo  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Whckih)  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  recognize  the 

RSubempfey^ntioMirieMiiKom.'       '      on  September  30.  attributes  of  this  truly  global  statesman 

IS  s>,}!™„'S!!^',;.--Vi.i.« -.iuii  i; *'  TWs  bill  requires  that  the  President,  as  we  reflect  on  his  work  to  estabUsh  a 

bu».mpiojrn»nt.^wgtwf  levti  in- ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  President.  Members  of  Congress,  peaceful  world  community. 

and  all  employees  of  the  executive  and  Mr.  Hoffman  often  talked  in  terms  of 
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peace  building,  and  by  that  be  meant 
development  of  the  Earth's  reaources  for 
all  nations.  He  was  particularly  interested 
In  the  potential  of  human  beln^  In  all 
countries,  as  he  felt  that  ttiu  world  of 
ours  had  the  resources  to  l^eflt  all 
mankind. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Hoffman  despised 
the  word  "foreign  aid,"  and  hdl  saw  seri- 
ous damage  done  to  America^  national 
interest  by  the  use  of  this  particular 
phrase.  It  obstructed  straight  thinking 
about  the  real  issues  that  divided  opinion 
and  human  truth,  and  lost  mtch  of  the 
credit  our  actions  should  have  earned 
us  abroad.  Worst  of  all,  the  wprds  "for- 
eign aid"  led  us  to  base  vital  policy  deci- 
sions on  what  was  considerably!  less  than 
half  the  truth.  | 

Certainly,  today,  the  Issue  if  foreign 
assistance  is  still  before  the  Congress. 
And,  yes,  serious  disputes  sti]|  exist  as 
to  its  feasibility.  However,  n^ne  of  us 
should  ever  forget  the  world  a4  it  looked 
27  years  ago,  and  the  United  Stjates,  with 
Its  compassion  and  generosity,  xreated  a 
program  of  recovery  that  remaJhs  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  maijclnd.  Mr. 
Paul  Hoffman  was  the  chief  aik;hltect  of 
this  policy  as  well  as  the  he*d  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

In  closing  my  brief  remarkp  on  this 
great  American,  all  of  us  must  temember 
that  the  corporate  world  has  ;produced 
many  leaders  and  particulaiily  world 
statesmen  in  America,  during  the  period 
following  the  Second  World  Wap-.  Among 
this  distinguished  group,  Mr.  Raul  Hoff- 
man will  stand  as  the  foremos<  of  these 
exceptional  and  highly  talented  leaders. 
The  United  States  Is  indeed  much  poorer 
with  the  loss  of  Mr.  Hoffman.  And  so  is 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  the  deep  and 
abiding  faith  that  such  men  as  Paul 
Hoffman  and  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  who 
preceded  Mr.  Hoffman  In  death,  had 
In  this  international  institution  that  has 
given  the  U.N.  the  strength  to  persevere 
against  enormous  odds. 

Upon  his  retirement,  Mr.  Hoffman  au- 
thored an  article  for  Fortime  magazine 
in  March  1972  entitled:  "The  Two-Way 
Benefits  of  Foreign  Aid."  I  think  it  is  a 
particularly  appropriate  time  \o  reflect 
upon  the  wisdom  of  Paul  Hoifman  as 
contained  In  this  article.  It  is  a  force- 
ful expression  of  support  for  continued 
foreign  assistance  written  by  a  man 
whom  Fortune  magazine  characterized 
as  deserving  more  than  any  other  single 
individual,  the  recognition  as  tl^e  father 
of  mutual  assistance.  T 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
the  article  and  Mr.  Hoffman's 'obituary 
appetulng  In  this  morning's  Wsishlngton 
Post  be  printed  In  the  Record.; 

There  being  no  objection,  tl^e  article 
and  obituary  were  ordered  to  b^  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 


I  Prom  Fortune  magazine.  Marcl 
The  Two-Wat  Benefits  of 
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(By  Paul  O.  Hoffman) 
When  I  waa  a  child  i  was  often 
"sticks   and  stones   can   break 
but  words  will  never  harm  you." 
I  was  a  chUd  I  believed  It.  Wel 
believe    It   anymore.   After   being 
for  over  twenty-five  years  by  the 
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told  that 

bones, 

.ind  when 

I  don't 

bedeviled 

iioet  mis- 


leading phrase  In  common  American  speech, 
I  know  that  worda  can  do  enormous  barm. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  yeaiB  I  have 
been  working  In  the  field  called  "foreign 
aid."  And  almost  every  day  of  that  time 
I  saw  serious  damage  done  to  America's 
national  Interests  by  the  use  of  this  particu- 
lar phrase.  It  obstructed  straight  thinking 
about  the  real  issues  that  divided  opinion 
at  home  and  lost  us  much  of  the  credit  our 
actions  shoxild  have  earned  us  abroad.  Worst 
of  aU.  the  words  "foreign  aid"  led  us  to 
base  vital  policy  decisions  on  what  was  con- 
siderably less  than  half  a  truth. 

Doesn't  It  badly  distort  reality  to  call 
something  that  creates  large  numbers  of 
Jobs  for  American  workers  "foreign  aid"? 
Are  actions  that  greatly  Increase  our  export 
earnings  "foreign  aid"?  Is  It  "foreign  aid" 
when  we  help  to  secure  for  ourselves  ne.v 
sources  of  essential  raw  materials?  Is  It 
"foreign  aid"  when  we  follow  a  course  that 
could  eventually  lower  the  cost  of  goods 
and  services  Americans  need  every  day? 
Above  all.  when  we  act  to  put  our  national 
security  on  the  one  solid  footing  It  can 
ever  really  enjoj' — while  cutting  the  bUl  to 
the  American  ta.xpayer  In  the  bargain— Is  It 
logical  to  term  this  "foreign  aid"? 

Yet  these  are  the  kinds  of  benefits  we 
have  long  been  reaping  from  our  relatively 
modest  Investment  In  helping  other  nations 
help  themselves.  We  earned  our  first  sizable 
dividends  from  that  pioneering  cooperative 
venture  known  as  the  Marshall  plan.  The 
rapid  economic  recovery  of  Western  Europe, 
whlrh  the  Marshall  plan  made  possible,  en- 
abled us  to  ral.«e  our  export  earnings  so 
significantly  as  to  add  a  whole  new  dlmen- 
."!lon  to  our  economy  and  open  up  millions 
of  new  Jobs  In  American  factories  and  farms. 
Meanwhile  the  economic  Integration  of 
Western  Europe— a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
principles  underpinning  the  Marshall  plan — 
so  strengthened  the  structure  of  peace  on 
the  Continent  that,  as  the  late  President 
Elsenhower  once  told  me.  it  saved  the  United 
States  many  billions  of  dollars  In  defense 
expenditures.  These  Initial  returns  alone 
more  than  repaid  what  we  spent  on  the 
Marshall  plan — and  they  continue  to  come 
In.  Still,  as  the  plan's  first  administrator, 
I  vividly  remember  that  the  term  "foreign 
aid" — misnomer  though  It  was — was  among 
the  kinder  things  said  about  the  program 
at  a  time  when  there  was  considerable  talk 
of  "pouring  money  down  ratholes"  and  the 
like. 

CBZATTNC  NIW  CUBTOMXKS 

More  recently,  the  U.8.  has  devoted  sub- 
santlal  sums  to  helping  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  Asia.  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the 
Middle  East  modernize  their  economies  and 
Improve  the  living  standards  of  their  people. 

What's  good  for  the  world  as  a  whole  Is 
bound  to  be  good  for  the  VB.  Modem  com- 
munications and  transport  have  cut  such 
large  chunks  out  of  time  and  distance  as  to 
make  all  humanity  the  residents  of  a  single 
neighborhood.  As  a  consequence,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  so  closely 
«nd  tightly  linked  to  our  own  that  condi- 
tions abroad  have  a  deep  and  Inescapable 
Impact  on  conditions  here  at  home. 

We  all  know  that  our  economy  is  riddled 
with  soft  spots,  we  have  an  unacceptable  rat© 
of  unemployment,  and  there  are  vindespread 
pockets  of  domestic  poverty.  Now,  In  order 
to  revitalize  our  economy  and  open  new  Job 
opportunities  on  the  very  large  8cal«  re- 
quired, we  have  simply  got  to  expand  otur 
foreign  trade.  The  only  way  we  can  win  new 
markets  Is  by  creating  new  customers.  And 
we  have  the  chance  to  do  Juat  that  on  the 
scale  of  hundreds  of  millions. 

As  of  now,  roughly  70  percent  of  VS.  ex- 
ports go  to  markets  In  the  wealthy.  Indus- 
trialized countries.  Meanwhile,  the  less-de- 


veloped nations  occupy  two-thirds  of  the 
earth's  land  mass  and  contain  two-thirds  of 
Its  people.  Yet  they  earn  at  present  only  a 
fraction  of  total  world  revenuee — and  hence 
can  account  for  only  a  fraction  of  total  world 
sales — because  they  produce  at  present  only 
one-sixth  of  all  the  world's  goods  and  sarr- 
Ices.  Even  a  moderate  redressing  of  thto  Im- 
balance would  do  much  to  create  the  new 
customers  our  economy  so  badly  needs. 

By  way  of  proof,  the  6.6  percent  average 
annual  Increase  In  gross  national  product  re- 
alized by  the  developing  cotmtrtes  during  the 
190O's  waa  accompanied  by  an  83  percent  In- 
crease In  VS.  exports  to  these  countries-— 
from  a  $7-bUllon  to  a  $13-bUllon  yearly  level. 
There  Is  even  more  striking  evidence  of  this 
relationship  between  productivity  and  pur- 
chasing power.  Between  1968  and  1069  alone, 
thofc  low-income  countries  where  production 
per  person  was  the  equivalent  of  MOO  or  more 
increased  their  Imports  by  nearly  14  percent. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  those  coun- 
tries where  production  per  person  came  to 
only  $150  showed  an  actual  import  drop-off 
of  nearly  3  percent.  To  round  out  the  picture, 
the  developing  countries  that  Imported  the 
most  from  the  wealthier  nations  showed  the 
fastest  economic  growth  rates — proof  that 
there  are  vitalizing  as  well  as  vicious  circles. 
How  far  up  can  this  healthy  spiral  go?  In 
view  of  the  truly  dreadful  poverty  that  afflicts 
the  developing  countries,  can  these  countries 
ever  raise  their  output  and  earnings  to  the 
point  where  they  will  become  a  truly  major 
market  for  the  U.S.?  The  answer  Is  yes.  they 
can.  While  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of 
poor  people  throughout  the  world,  they  don't 
have  to  remain  that  way — because  most  of 
the  countries  they  live  in  have  enormous 
latent  wealth.  According  to  every  reliable 
estimate,  the  devel.'ping  nations  today  are 
productively  using  only  about  25  percent  of 
their  natxiral-resource  potentials  and  per- 
haps 15  percent  of  their  man-  and  woman- 
power  capabilities. 

The  U.8.  economy  has  other  basic  needs 
that  would  be  well  served  by  narrowing  the 
productivity  gap  between  the  Industrialized 
and  the  developing  countries.  Our  domestic 
supply  of  natural  resources  la  far  from  being 
bottomless.  Ws  must  already  Import  more 
than  one-fifth  of  our  oil  and  more  than  that 
proportion  of  our  iron  ore.  For  nickel,  Mn, 
chromlte,  cadmium,  bauxite,  manganese, 
and  many  othw  vital  minerals,  the  propor- 
tion is  subotantlally  higher — as  much  aa  a 
full  100  percent.  This  makes  it  clearly  In  ava 
national  Intereet  to  help  locate  and  extract 
both  fuela  and  industrial  mlnerala  wherever 
they  can  be  found — so  that  available  supplies 
can  be  Increased  to  meet  rising  global  re- 
quirements. By  far  the  moet  promising  pros- 
pects for  this  He  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. The  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram, for  Instance,  has  uncovered  over  $12 
bUUon  worth  of  mineral  reserves  m  these 
countries  during  the  last  ten  years  alone. 
There's  another  point  to  consider.  The 
gross  disparity  In  output  between  the  more- 
developed  one-third  and  the  less -developed 
division  of  labor.  Moat  of  the  wealthier  na- 
tions— the  United  States  among  them— are 
producing  a  number  of  Industrial  gooda  and 
agricultural  commodities  at  a  oonalderably 
higher  cost  than  they  could  be  produced  by 
the  developing  countrlea.  Undoubtedly, 
change  would  be  far  from  almple.  Nor, 
frankly,  would  It  be  altogether  palnlees  for 
certain  sectors  of  the  American  economy. 
But  there  are  ways  of  compensating  for  the 
short-term  damage  Involved.  And,  In  the  long 
run,  there  la  as  much  profit  for  ua  aa  f or 
any  other  nation  In  a  more  diversified,  bet- 
ter-balanced global  produotton  pattern. 

WRCRE   WAX  BBOIini 

But  there  la  a  hlg^r  priority  for  Amarle* 
than  Increasing  ita  material  proepwtty.  Tbat 
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prUX'lty  is  the  strengthening  of  peace.  Dur- 
^]g  the  last  decade  alone,  we  have  spvaX 
QMTiy  $700  billion  on  national  defense.  That 
enonnovis  expenditure  may  have  brought  a 
pjecarlous  balance  of  terror.  But  It  certainly 
Wasn't  brought  peace  anywhere  on  earth, 
{^or  has  the  simultaneous  sacrifice  of  thou- 
ffrj\%  al  American  Uvea  and  the  Uvea  of  bun- 
(inda  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  human  be- 
ings on  many  fields  of  battle.  In  fact,  none 
of  these  could  avail.  For  basically  they  rep- 
jMent  eflorta  to  suppress  or  contain  symp- 
toms of  world  disorder,  rather  than  to  work 
(  cure. 

Consider  one  compelling  fact.  Every  single 
International  conflict  alnce  1946  has  started 
tod  been  fought  out  In  the  poverty-stricken 
parts  of  the  world.  And  almost  every  major 
International  crisis  came  to  a  boll  In  these 
game  areas. 

Poverty  abroad  has  bred  tensions  that 
erupted  In  violence  abroad.  Feeling  threat- 
ened by  violence  abroad,  we  devoted  vast 
sums  to  building  up — and  sometimes  di- 
rectly applying  our  military  might.  Aa  a  re- 
sult, our  resources  and  energies  were  di- 
verted from  the  fight  against  domestic  pov- 
erty. This  aggravated  domestic  tensions, 
and  often  set  off  violence  at  home.  Now, 
concerned  with  our  own  problems  and  dlaU- 
lusloned  with  overseas  ventures,  we  are  turn- 
ing from  the  struggle  against  poverty 
abroad — thus  giving  another  powerful  push 
to  the  whole  destructive  cycle. 

To  my  mind,  this  puts  us  on  a  colllalon 
ootirse  with  reality.  We  should  be  Increasing 
Instead  of  reducing  the  relatively  small  sums 
-we  are  spending  on  overseas  development — 
%  yearly  amount  that  nets  down  to  about 
dz-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product,  as  against  the  1  percent  that  Is 
generally  accepted  as  an  appropriate  goal. 
We  can  well  afford  to  do  so  without  weaken- 
ing either  our  defense  efforts  or  our  efforts 
to  meet  domestic  development  needs.  In  fact, 
by  helping  to  speed  the  day  when  pec^le 
throughout  the  world  no  longer  feel  that  vio- 
lence Is  the  only  way  to  Improve  their  lot, 
we  will  substantially  strengthen  our  na- 
tional security.  And,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
we  will  also  strengthen  our  economic  capa- 
bility to  alleviate  poverty  at  home. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  clearly  tm- 
derstood.  The  first  successful  step  to  a  better 
life  for  the  (teople  of  the  low-lnoome  oo\in- 
tnes  will  not  necessarily  bring  the  world 
visibly  closer  to  peace.  There  may  actually 
be  more  turmoil  as  early  development  prog- 
ress gives  rise  to  expectations  that  cannot  be 
qtUckly  fulfilled.  But  there's  a  positive  side 
to  the  picture.  Real  development  progress 
can  be  achieved  only  through  intensive  In- 
ternational cooperation — cooperation  among 
the  poorer  countries  themselves  and  between 
the  poorer  countries  and  their  wealthier 
neighbors.  Now  when  people  of  diverse  back- 
grounds work  together  day  after  day  to 
achieve  common  ends,  rough  edges  of  suspi- 
cion and  m  feeling  are  inevitably  rubbed 
smoother.  And  when  nations  collaborate  over 
long  periods  for  agreed-on  economic  goals, 
even  sharp  political  disagreements  are  often 
sensibly  dulled.  MeanwhUe,  new  tlea  of  mu- 
tual interest  are  impraoeptlbly  woven.  Even- 
tually whole  national  econuniee  become  ao 
tightly  intermeshed  that  war  Itself  la  im- 
practical and,  floially,  almost  Impossible. 

A  BOLX  WX  CAX^  BBTTH 

niere  la  one  final  reasrai  for  relegating  the 
term  "foreign  aid"  to  the  scrap  hei4>  of  our 
national  vocabulary.  It  is  the  best  reason 
of  all — simple  morality. 

Strangely  enou^.  In  an  era  of  utterly  un- 
precedented material  power.  It  has  become 
more  dangerous  than  ever  before  to  disregard 
the  moral  Uw  which  dictates  that  we  should 
help  our  neighbors.  As  Benjamin  Pianklln 


warned  his  countrymen.  "We  must  all  bang 
together  or.  be  assured,  we  shaU  all  bang 
separately."  All  must  Join  in  a  partnerwhlp 
for  the  common  well-being. 

America's  wealth.  Anoerlca's  power,  and 
America's  moat  hcmorable  traditions  aU  com- 
bine to  give  our  nation  a  major  role  In  thla 
historic  endeavor.  If  we  abun  this  r(4e.  or  fall 
to  shoulder  Ita  full  responalblllties,  we  will 
not  be  the  leaat  of  the  loaers.  Yet  we  cannot 
play  the  part  we  should  unJess  we  really  un- 
derstand the  depth,  nature,  and  neceaalty  of 
our  Involvement.  And  these  things  we  will 
not  understand  until  we  once  and  for  all  stop 
talking — and  atop  tMnicing — in  terms  of  "for- 
eign aid." 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Poat,  Oct.  9,  1974] 

Paui.  Hoffkar  Dies 

(By  Ferdinand  Kuhn) 

Few  newoomera  to  c^clal  Washington  ever 
won  so  much  acclaim  In  so  short  a  time  as 
Paul  O.  Hoffman,  the  first  administrator  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid  who  died  yesterday  In  New 
York  at  83. 

When  he  arrived  here  for  hla  flrat  govern- 
ment Job  early  in  1948,  he  waa  a  Republican 
businessman,  president  of  the  Studebaker 
Ckirporatlon,  with  the  reputation  of  a  super- 
salesman.  When  he  left  two  and  a  half  years 
later  he  had  won  the  applause  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  and  of  those  often 
hardest  to  please:  the  career  civil  servanU. 

He  "achieved  great  things,"  said  the  Demo- 
cratic President,  Harry  Truman.  He  served  hla 
coimtry  "magnificently,"  said  the  Republican 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Ck)mmlttee,  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  "Pew  men 
in  hlatory  have  left  the  mark  that  he  did," 
was  the  comment,  many  years  later,  of  W. 
Averell  Harrlman,  his  deputy  in  Europe  and 
hla  successor.  It  was  a  chorus  that  aang  in 
uniHfin  except  a  few  discordant  notes  from 
the  far  right  and  far  left. 

Originally  the  Frealdent  wanted  Dean 
Acheaon  to  direct  the  agency  that  would 
spend  $17  billion  in  four  yeara  for  Europe's 
recovery.  Acheaon  had  served  as  under  secre- 
tary of  State,  and  by  1948  was  back  in  the 
private  practice  of  law.  But  the  Republicans 
then  controlled  Congreaa,  and  Republican 
leaders  had  another  kind  of  administrator  in 
mind.  Senator  Vandenberg,  their  spokesman, 
told  Mr.  Truman  that  Congress  wanted  a 
businessman  from  outside  the  government. 
Hoffman  had  been  the  first  choice  of  at  least 
half  of  more  than  a  hundred  businessmen 
whom  Vandenberg  had  canvaaaed.  That  set- 
tled It;  the  President  gave  in. 

The  new  administrator  took  comparatively 
little  part  in  setting  the  broad  policies  of  the 
foreign  aid  effort.  Those  had  been  drawn  in 
broad  outline  in  the  Mamhall  Plan  and  in  the 
hlat<H'lc  eongresalonal  debatea  that  followed. 
Where  Hoffman  exceUed  waa  In  organizing  a 
new  agency  on  a  nonpcutlaan  basis  and  in 
choosing  able  helpers. 

Hla  aaslstanta  saw  little  of  him  in  the  office, 
atlhough  he  kept  them  briefed  and  con- 
aulted.  Then,  aa  always,  foreign  aid  waa  un- 
popular. The  life  of  the  aid  director  waa  one 
of  unending  effort  to  sell  an  expensive  and 
politloaUy  unattractive  product.  During  1949, 
hla  first  full  year  In  the  Job,  HMfman  was  out 
of  hla  office  all  but  about  two  hours  of  every 
working  day,  usually  In  committee  rooms  or 
antechambers  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Men  and  women  who  worked  with  Hoff- 
man In  the  EGA — the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration,  as  it  was  then  called — still 
find  lessons  In  hla  performance.  If  one  aaka 
them  why  Hoffman  was  such  a  success,  they 
answer  In  thla  vein:  "He  never  threw  his 
weight  around."  "He  tossed  out  Ideas  and 
didn't  mind  letting  others  pick  them  up  and 
take  the  credit."  "He  never  let  power  swell 
his  head." 


Where  other  businessmen  felt  out  of  their 
element  In  government  Jobs,  Hoffman  seemed 
to  know  his  way.  His  brisk  talk  was  usually 
low-keyed.  £Ua  blue  eyes  kept  a  twinkle  of 
humor  in  reserve;  he  faced  many  serious 
situations  but  never  de^alred.  In  a  time  of 
alarms  and  crises,  some  of  them  dangerous, 
he  was  a  steadfast  optimist. 

Bis  personal  traits  stayed  tiie  same  to  the 
end,  but  bis  mind  grew  and  changed  with 
the  years.  From  the  start  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  he  took  a  deepening  Interest  In  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  He  went  on  to  head  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program,  broadening  his  Ideas  and  the 
market  for  them. 

Again  and  again  in  his  Marsuall  Plan  years 
he  argued  that  spending  billions  to  rebuild 
and  revive  Europe  would  be  good  for  business 
as  well  as  essential  for  America's  survival. 
When  some  In  Congress  wanted  special  privi- 
leges for  American  business  in  retivn,  Hoff- 
man replied  that  the  American  aid  program 
must  never  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Repeat- 
edly he  contended  that  trade  is  a  two-way 
street,  thus  standing  against  American  pro- 
tectionists who  were  afraid  of  foreign  com- 
petition. 

In  September,  1950,  Hoffman  resigned,  soon 
stepping  Into  the  presidency  of  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Here  he  could  direct  the  spend- 
ing of  hundreds  of  millions  free  of  congres- 
sional constraints.  The  Foundation  attracted 
him  for  other  reasons  as  well.  It  gave  him 
a  chance  to  sell  his  Ideas  with  more  freedom 
than  before.  But  he  was  wrong. 

The  marriage  between  Studebaker  and  Ford 
did  not  work.  For  the  first  and  only  time. 
Hoffman  waa  not  to  aucceed  in  a  major  un- 
dertaking. Exactly  what  happened,  and  why 
he  left  Ford  after  lees  than  two  years,  was 
never  publicly  explained. 

Dwlght  MacDonald,  In  a  famous  profile 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  In  The  New  Yorker, 
suggested  in  1956  that  Hoffman  had  been 
too  dangerous  for  the  Ford  trustees.  For  ex- 
ample, he  recruited  the  always-controversial 
Robert  M.  Hutchlns,  formerly  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  his  deputy. 

It  was  reported,  although  Ford  spokesmen 
denied  it,  that  the  trustees  wanted  someone 
safer  and  more  conventional  as  president. 
All  Hoffman  would  say,  with  a  wry  smile, 
was  that  he  and  Ford  were  "Incompatible." 
He  seemed  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  foundation 
Job.  and  with  his  usual  energy  plunged  into 
a  varietF  of  public  causes. 

One  of  hla  favorite  cauaes  of  thoae  days  waa 
named  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower.  Soon  after 
Gen.  Elsenhower  had  become  president  of 
Columbia  University  in  1948,  the  general 
asked  a  visitor,  "How  do  we  elect  Paul  Hoff- 
man President  of  the  United  States?"  Hoff- 
man turned  the  compliment  around.  By 
1951  he  was  In  the  front  line  of  rich  and 
prominent  admirers  who  v^ere  \irging  the 
general  to  come  home  from  NATO  headquar- 
ters in  Europe  and  run  for  President.  The 
next  year  he  helped  round  up  convention 
delegates  and  raised  money  for  the  Elsen- 
hower campaign.  Only  Ike,  he  said,  could  cut 
through  "the  smog  of  hate,  fear  and  political 
amorallty"  in  the  United  States. 

When  anyone  talked  of  hate  in  those 
yeara  he  uaually  meant  Senator  Joeeph 
McCarthy.  Hoffman  waa  one  of  the  few  Re- 
publicans to  apeak  out  agalnat  what  he  called 
McCarthy'a  "fantaatlcally  falae"  charges 
against  Gen.  Oewge  C.  Marshall  In  the  1962 
campaign.  Late  In  1958  Hoffnum  prodded 
President  Elsenhower  to  coimterattack.  Aa 
Robert  J.  Donovan  telli  it  in  "Elaenhower: 
the  Inside  Story,"  baaed  on  acceea  to  the 
White  Houae  files,  Hoffman  "was  urging  him 
to  let  McCarthy  have  It  with  both  barrels." 
Vice  President  Nixon  and  others  advised  him 
to  hold  back.  Elaenhower.  beset  by  conflict- 
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Ing  advice,  decided  not  to  Hangle  with  Mc- 
Carthy: "I  win  not,"  he  8al<i  "get  in  the  gut- 
ter with  that  guy."  I 

Hoffman's  stand  against  McCarthy  broright 
frowns  to  many  Republlcaa  faces.  The  dis- 
pleasures of  others  seldom  btopped  him;  he 
was  independentmlnded  frcin  hla  youth. 

Paul  Gray  Hoffman  waa  pom  In  Chicago 
on  April  26.  1861.  His  fathir,  George  Dekw 
Hoffman,  was  an  Inventor  fiho  wanted  his 
son  to  get  a  University  of  {Chicago  degree. 
Paul  did  enter  that  unlveiilty,  but  stayed 
only  a  year.  By  1911,  when!  he  would  have 
been  a  Junior  In  ccdiege,  helwas  a  salesman 
In  the  Studebaker  branch  l4  Los  Angeles. 

He  climbed  the  corporatej  ladder  fast.  In 
1915,  at  34,  he  became  salesi  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  branch;  In  thi  same  year  he 
married  Dorothy  Brown.  SUe  bore  blm  six 
children,  and  they  added  pi  seventh  as  a 
ward.  His  children  survive  ^Im.  In  193S  he 
was  already  a  vice  president  of  Btudebaker, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  36,ia  year  later,  he 
had  made  a  million  dollars.! 

The  Depression  pushed  (itudebaker  into 
bankruptcy  In  1933.  Wlthl4  two  years  the 
company  was  on  its  feet  ai 
that  Hoffman  had  coaxed  o\ 
and  with  himself  as  presidi 
The  start  of  World  War  1 
the  war  orders  pouring  Inl, 
torles.  led  Hoffman  to  think 
war  future.  How,  he  wondj 
country  keep  full  productlL 
ployment  when  the  war  enied?  "This  Is  a 
problem  for  university  schplars,"  he  told 
Robert;  .M.  Hutchins,  the  unlterslty  chancel- 
lor, in  1940.  j 

According  to  Sidney  Hym4n,  Benton's  bi- 
ographer, Hoffman  argued  tTjat  businessmen 
and  scholars  ought  to  pool  their  knowledge 
to  solve  the  problem.  This  [was  the  origin 
of  a  short-lived  but  Influential  group  called 
the  .-Unerlcan  Policy  Commli  tee,  made  up  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thoughtl  il  businessmen 
who  were  willing  to  give  tin  e  to  long-range 
public  p>oUcy. 

The  commission  dlsbanc  ed  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  but  much  of  its  pla  inlng  work  was 
plclced  up  by  the  larger  Con  mlttee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.  HoSnu  n  was  a  spark 
plu?  in  this  non-govemmc  ital  engine  of 
study,  planning  and  publicii  y.  He  was  sure 
there  -vould  be  a  vast  post  war  market  at 
home  and  abroad — if  buslnei  amen  could  be 
persuaded  to  plan  the  conv  'rslon  of  their 
plants  to  peacetime  uses.  It  was  the  CKD 
more  than  anything  else  tha  brought  Paul 
Hoffman  to  the  attention  of  b  usinees  leaders 
and.  before  long,  political  lea^rs  around  the 
country. 

Hoffman's  mind  had  tiin  ed  more  and 
more  to  international  affairs  luring  his  flvs 
years  in  government  and  at  the  Pord 
Foundation.  In  1956  Preside  it  Elsenhower 
called  him  back  to  public  sen  lee  by  naming 
him  a  delegate  to  the  UN  Gederal  Assembly. 
This  opened  a  new  chapters  in  Hoffman's 
life.  i 

It  was  a  strange  experientje  for  him  to 
have  to  listen  net  only  to  al;t«cks  on  the 
United  States  by  Soviet  and  Sovlet-bloo 
delegates  but  also  to  the  dlatr4>es  of  Krishna 
Menon  of  India.  He  learned  ^ew  lessons  in 
when  to  be  patient  and  when  4o  talk  back. 

The  Assembly  taught  hli^  much,  too, 
about  the  so-called  Third  World.  He  becama 
convinced  that  government  gryints  by  them- 
selves coiUd  not  pull  any  odiutry  out  of 
poverty.  The  UN  experience  IM  directly  to 
Hoffman's  appointment  in  196#  as  managing 
director  of  the  UN  Special  tund  for  eco- 
nomic development.  | 

This  was  an  agency  in  whlcli  he  could  srtl 
his  IdeM  and  enthuslaams  oi|  a  worldwide 
market.  Applying  lessons  he  l^ad  learned  tn 


the  Ford  Foundation,  he  regarded  the  Spe- 
cial Fund  as  "seed  money."  Hoffman  liked 
to  say  that  If  the  Special  Fund  spent,  for 
example,  $50  million  a  year  on  training  and 
pilot  projects,  and  if  recipient  governments 
put  up  $75  mUUon,  they  would  prepare  the 
ground  for  at  least  a  bnilon  in  private  in- 
vestment  for   profit. 

looking  back  over  his  career,  Hoffman  said 
the  best  part  of  it  was  at  the  United  Nations. 
He  ran  a  highly  personalized  operation  at  the 
Special  Fund.  His  closest  associates  were 
men  of  his  own  choosing.  The  staff  broke  with 
UN  secretariat  habit  and  did  not  splinter  into 
national  or  racial  groups. 

Again,  as  In  bis  Marshall  Plan  days,  Hoff- 
man spent  much  of  his  time  out  of  the  office. 
Often  he  flew  to  Washington  to  induce  luke- 
warm congressmen  to  vote  the  American 
share  of  the  Fund.  Most  of  his  travels,  how- 
ever, took  him  overseas.  In  his  first  two  years 
as  managing  director  he  appointed  himself  a 
traveling  salesman  for  development,  visiting 
sixty-eight  countries,  all  outside  Western 
Europe. 

The  Special  Fund  was  merged  In  1966  with 
the  larger  and  longer-established  UN  Devel- 
opment Program.  Now  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
UN  secretariat  hemmed  Hoffman  in.  He  was 
less  effective  than  before,  but  he  kept  his 
unbureaucratlc  ways.  Long  after  he  was  70 
he  liked  to  walk,  when  he  could,  from  his 
apartment  to  his  twenty-ninth-floor  office 
half  a  mile  away. 

If  he  ever  lost  his  optimism  during  his 
70s  he  never  let  the  public  know.  He  was 
"completely  convinced,"  he  said  in  1969, 
"that  we  now  have  the  technology  to  double 
world  food  supplies  in  the  next  ten  to  fifteen 
years."  In  1961  his  wife  died  after  46  years  of 
marriage;  the  next  year  he  married  a  dynamo 
named  Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  a  former  assist- 
ant secretary  of  defense.  He  had  worked  with 
her  on  labor-management  problems  during 
his  CED  days;  he  described  her  as  "an  old, 
old  friend."  She  was  with  him  at  his  death. 
He  kept  his  good  health  untU  about  five 
years  before  his  retirement  at  80.  He  drank 
only  occasionally,  hated  cocktail  parties,  had 
not  smoked  since  his  youth.  He  relaxed  play- 
ing golf,  bridge  and  gin  rummy.  But  a  broken 
leg  and  other  ailments  took  their  toll.  When 
he  returned  here  for  a  farewell  reception  after 
he  retired  in  1971,  old  associates  who  had 
not  seen  him  for  five  years  felt  he  had  aged 
at  last. 
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EARTHQUAKE  PREDICTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 16  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Fletcher,  the  NASA 
Administrator,  jmd  requested  his  view 
of  the  credibility  of  a  theory  known  as 
the  "Jupiter  Effect"  which  predicted  a 
significant  increase  in  earthquakes  in 
1982.  Dr.  Fletcher's  most  recent  response 
is  contained  in  a  letter,  which,  in  view 
of  widespread  Interest  in  this  subject, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Dr.  Fletcher's  response  is  significant 
not  only  for  the  NASA  view  on  the  "Jupi- 
ter Effect,"  but  also  because  it  calls  at- 
tention to  important  earthquake  re- 
search. NASA  earthquake  research  could 
be  a  key  factor  in  saving  countless  lives 
and  avoiding  property  damage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb. 
8ts  follows: 


National Aekonautics  ■'  ■-: 

AND  SPACX  ADMINISIIUTIOM',  '     4 

Waahtngton,  D.C.,  October  4.tVf4''- 
Ron.  Fkank  E.  Moss, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  Ujr.  Senate,  Washington, 

Dbab  M«.  Chaixkan:  Thta  Is  In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  September  le  1974. 
in  vriiXch  tou  ask  for  NASA's  views  on  tlw 
recently  published  book  '"The  Jupiter  H^ 
feet"  coauthored  by  two  young  scientists. 
John  Oribbln  and  Stephen  Plagemann  Dr 
Plagemann  is  an  employee  of  a  NASA  con- 
tractor at  Qoddard. 

I  have  had  this  book  reviewed  by  a  num- 
ber of  scientists  both  In  the  Government 
and  in  the  university  community  and  as  one 
would  expect  in  evaluating  any  new  theory 
the  scientific  community  will  be  debatlii 
these  theories  for  years  to  come.  It  la,  there- 
fore, much  too  premature  to  make  any  pro- 
nouncement on  the  relative  degree  of  cred- 
ibUity  associated  with  the  theory  propound- 
ed  bv  these  scientists.  The  limited  consensus 
of  the  scientific  oonununlty  polled  to  date 
however,  does  indicate  that  this  book  la 
highly  speculative  and  has  no  solid  scientific 
basis  for  its  conclusions. 

A  number  of  very  uncertain  statlstlcsJ 
correlations  have  all  been  assumed  to  be 
completely  correct  to  propose  a  complex 
sequence  of  events  which  is  highly  improb- 
able.  Also,  scientists  like  Dr.  Don  Anderson 
of  The  Callfomla  Institute  of  Technology 
prominent  In  the  highly  specialized  area  of 
seismology,  deny  any  observed  relaUonshlns 
between  the  position  of  Jupiter  and  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes,  even  though  th« 
gravitational  effect  of  Jupiter  among  th* 
planets  is  dominant  because  of  its  relative 
mass. 

In  further  Informed  comments  regardloc 
the  "Jupiter  Effect"  theory,  scientists  Indl. 
cate  that  there  is  not  sufficient  correlation 
between  solar  activity,  ^jeclficaUy  sun  spots, 
and  earthquakes  to  Justify  the  theory  tlist 
the  alignment  of  the  planets  will  result  In 
major  earthquakes  due  to  solar  activity  ef- 
fects on  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

A  number  of  prominent  solar  physicUts 
have  been  contacted  to  see  if  the  planetary 
tidal  forces  assocUted  with  the  so-called 
"Jupiter  Effect"  could  significantly  influence 
the  timing  of  the  next  solar  maxlmwu, 
currently  predicted  to  occur  in  1979  or  1080 
at  the  latest.  The  timing  of  the  solar  max- 
imum Is  obviously  crucial  to  our  planning 
for  an  optimum  Solar  Maximum  Mission 
(SMM).  These  experts,  all  solar  flare  theo- 
reticians or  observers  with  detailed  acqiuiint- 
ance  with  the  solar  activity  cycle,  agreed 
unanimously  that  the  probability  that  the 
"Jupiter  Effect"  could  influence  solar  activity 
in  any  slgnlflcant  way  was  extremely  small 
and  that  the  statistical  evidence  advanced 
supporting  this  hypothesis  was  very  con- 
troversial. The  theoreticians  pointed  out  that 
the  forces  brought  into  play  by  planetary 
Influences  are  much  smaller  than  the  forces 
produced  by  convective  processes  at  the  Sun's 
surface. 

NASA  already  has  underway  an  active  pro- 
gram using  space  techniques  to  observe  tbe 
earth's  crustal  and  dynamical  motions.  In 
order  to  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of 
earthquake  mechanisms  and  the  development 
of  earthquake  prediction  approaches.  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  first  objective  of  the  NASA  Kartb 
and  Ocean  Pbysloa  Applications  Rogram 
(EOPAP).  The  first  major  element  tt  ttils 
program  is  the  San  Andreas  niult  BqMrbnent 
(SAFE),  undertaken  Jointly  by  HASA  and 
the  VS.  Geological  Survey,  which  alms  st 
measuring  for  the  first  time  the  actual  mo- 
tion of  the  crust  across  the  region  of  the 
Western  United  States,  extentttng  roughly 
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{nw  tbe  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tttna,  that'  Is  marked  by  eztaaslv*  earth- 
quake activity  or  cr\istal  matkooM  as  large 
aa  a  few  centimeters  per  year.  SeteUlte  ta^ck- 
Uig  lasers  which  are  used  to  detarmtne  ttteee 
BOtioDs  are  to  be  located  Inltlirifly  near  Ban 
Dkgo  and  Qulxicy  la  Oaltfom^  Uidl  near 
Bear  Lake  In  Utah.  Syvtam  Inijprovementa 
ibouM  permit  observation  of  ttuee  tiny  mo- 
ttoDS  toward  the  end  of  tbe  decade.  Dieae 
HBie  stations  will  also  permit  very  aocurata. 
monitoring  of  irregularities  in  the  earth's 
rotation  rata  and  the  waxulerlng  of  Us  polar 
■xjs  of  rotation.  These  irregularltla^  are 
tbougbt  by  some  sdentleta  to  be  aHoclated 
with  large  earthquaJtae.  and  peclups  even 
to  precede  them.  These  phenomai^  are  being 
itudled  in  the  NASA  EOPAP  jmgnua  for 
tiisir  possible  implicatioDs  for  M^t^iquake 
prediction.  Tbe  subject  Is  ilinrunswl  la  more 
(litaa  tn  the  attached  reference  from  tbe 
aeimtiiU:  American  Vol.  238.  No.  S.  December 

1971. 

IHe  laser  tracking  of  ApoUe-eomer  refieo- 
tofs  on  tbe  moon  txom  statlona  In  Texas  and 
Hawaii,  and  tbe  very  long  heseUne  Intor- 
fwomster  (VLBI)  tracking  of  radio  etars  will 
oompiement  tbe  satolllto  laser  tracking  tech- 
nique and  provide  tbe  needed  verlflcatlon  of 
tbs  very  accurate  systems  needed  to  observe 
these  motions. 

AddltlonaUy,  NASA  Is  also  studying  tec- 
ttBlc  activities  on  Mars.  We  plan  to  land 
t*o  Viking  qMoeoraft  on  Uars  In  1976.  Theee 
qiacecraft  will  have  selaioMneters  on  board 
to  measure  Martlaa  tremon.  Oompartaon  of 
tlN  rapidity  and  magnitude  oC  Martian 
tnaors  to  those  of  tlks  Eartb  Bbould  ««i»^»»«t 
oar  understanding  of  earttiquake  pbenom- 
•na.  ■t'li-' 

Current  empirical  data  have  f«MUetf  In 
tbe  development  by  unlvenl^  edsotMs  of 
a  nsw  theory  for  earthquake  .predletlons. 
This  tbeory  Is  called  the  "dUataJner  ttMoty." 
which  indicates  that  eartlMittabee  xusf  be 
pndlctad  sufficiently  in  advaafle  of  tbeir 
oooorrence  by  measuring  tbe  eleetilcal  (m- 
itDcttvlty  of  tbe  eartti's  nnCaoe.  tto  gnmnd 
dastlci^.  and  tbe  grouad  ufdlftlng  tor  tilow 
poadble  protective  action  to  be  taken.  If  tbls 
tbsory  is  correct.  It  would  enable  tbe  pn- 
deOaa  at.  not  only  ouJot  but  mliKV  eartb- 
qukas  and  within  looallaed  regtosK. 

SftBA  wlU  continue  to  wat<Ai  rtmanpiimiils 
not  only  reUting  to  tbe  "Jnpttar  BSaet"  but 
slao  in  otber  spaoe-relatad  areaa  wblA-abov 
pmnlss  in  connection  wltb  MrOuniaka  prob- 
bms.  Our  contrtbutlon  la  aimed  ai  »M««»g 
Vace  techniques  to  mafea  Moali  amwiac- 
oDato  meastuNBMntB  oC  ovalal  and  pcdar 
■otloas  than  have  bean  pfurtlilii  hgetotee. 
^boold  yon  dealM  any  adduamal  Informa- 
tton  on  tbe  matter,  jrieaae  Ic*  am  kivw. 
Sincertfy,  .  •    !.    , 

(Tot  James  O.  netchar.  AdialnlatrAtof) . 


ML  PRICES,  INFLATION,  ANb  THiB 
STATUS  OP  THE  WORtfiT  BDQiVOUY 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pnsklant.  thciieet- 
»p  of  the  Board  of  QavtraSttt^  tbe 

nere  In  Washington  tost  week  providwl 
>Q  eKcellttit  forum  to  dlicius  the  world 
JMnomlc  problems.  Tlie  oveiildim 
waes  were  the  price  of  IntcmatKmftl 
«a«  oil  and  the  woridwlde  Inflation 
«,w  prominent  Americans  delivered 
tuhstantive  addrenee  Iwfon  fb»  meet- 
«B.  Secretary  of  the  Treamar.  Wmiam 
■■  Simon  and  President  o<  the  IBRD 


Robert  S.  IfcNamara.  Most  Interest- 
ingly»  tb^  spoke  with  different  perspec- 
tives,, fnnn  dUtarent  podtloBs  of  re- 
BixioeltoUltar.  Secretary  Sisum  reflected 
the  worries  and  concerns  of  a  finance 
nitoister  from  a  leadhtg  Industrial 
c6wa.i^.  President  McNamara  outUned 
the  plight  of  the  less  developed  world. 
Tbgether  they  pahited  an  econonflc 
scene  of  very  troubled  waten.     i. 

Neither  maax  directly  nddrreeod  ^e 
major  eause  of  the  problem,  the  extor- 
tionary price  of  international  onxle 
now  set  hy  the  OPEC  cartel  Perhaps 
this  is  because  diplomacy  Ai-m^Tt^tf  that 
issues  be  skirted  In  public  to  allow  for 
maneuver  in  private.  It  Is  a  tactic  not 
unknown  to  this  body.  However,  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  these  speeches  Is  that  oil  prices 
must  be  lowered  in  the  near  future. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speeches  of  both  Secretary 
Simon  and  President  AfcNamara  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

ADMXSS   or   THX   HOWOKABLX    WlLUAM   E. 
SDCOM 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Witteveen,  Mr.  McNa- 
mara, Fellow  Governors,  DlstlngTilshed 
Ouests: 

Our  recent  aannal  meetings  have  reflected 
encouraging  obangas  In  the  Intematltaial 
eooBomlc  scene.  Three  yean  ago,  our  atten- 
tion was  focused  on  tbe  New  Economic  policy 
laMrodooeA  by  tbe  Untted  States  to  elluitnate 
atong^etindlng  Imbalance  m  tbe^orld  econ- 
omy. Two  years  ago  we  launcbed  a  major 
reform  «t  tbe  txitematlonal  tkade  and  pay- 
raento  eyitem.  Xiast  year  we  developed  the 
broad  outlines  of  monetary  reform. 

This  year  elnnimatanoae  are  different.  We 
faos  a>  wortd  eedn<Kzilc  situation  tbi^  H  tbe 
meet  dtOcuK  alnoe  tbe  yeari  bmBiedtetely 
after  WoHdWkrn.  ■ 

Our  predecessors  In  those  early  postwar 
yesie  responded  well  to  the  great  ebtflenges 
of  «bat  period.  F  am  ooxffldent  we  d&  also 
rsspond  approitHaMy  to  the  ehallengee  of 
our  day.  But  ttnk  we  must  identify  the  Is- 
sues correctly.      .  ' 

Ziet. pie' 'dediui  myaeU'  now  on  three  of 
theee  Key  Issues!        '  " 

nret.  I  do  not  bsUeve  tbe  world  Is  tn  im- 
mihent  danger  of  a  drift  into  cumulftive 
recesaton— thoxifh  we  must  be  alert  and  ^Uh 
to  act  quickly  Abould  the  situation  change 
uxMzpeotedly.  I  do  believe  tbe  world  must 
conoentr^  its  attention  and  Ita  elTorta  on 
tbe  deraatetlng  taitpoion  that  oonfronta  us. 
Second,  ^4e  >fio(  b^IUrre  tbe  Intemattonal 
flnanetal- market.  Je  about  to  coilapae.  I  do 
believe  tbat  sltuatlona  can  arise  in  wMob 
individual  QovaMas  may  faoe  seifbus 
problems  In  booowtng  to  oover  oO-and  otber 
needs.  For  that  reason  we  must  alt  stand 
prepared  to  take  coopwatlve  action  should 
the  nfad  arise. 

Tblrd.  X  firmly  believe  that  undue  le- 
strlctloaa  on  the  production  at  raw  mate- 
rials and  commodltlfs  in  order  to  bring 
about  ten4>arary  Increases  In  their  prices 
threaten  the  proq)erlty  of  aU  letlmis  and 
call  Into  question  oiir  ability  to  malntadn 
and  streogtban  an  equitable  and  effective 
world  trading  order. 

TKK    XMrLATION    VBOBUaK 

with  respect  to  tbe  first  of  tlieee  Issues, 
it  is  dear  that  most  cotmteles  are  no  longer 
dealing  with  the  famliiar  trade-off  <tf  tbe 


past,  balancing  a  little  more  or  leas  infla- 
tion against  little  more  or  less  growth  and 
employment.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
threat  of  InflatlcHiary  forces  so  strong  and 
so  persistent  that  they  could  Jeopardize  not 
only  the  prosperity  but  even  the  stability 
of  our  societies.  A  protracted  continuation 
of  Infiation  at  present  rates  would  place 
destructive  strains  on  the  framework  of  our 
present  institutions — financial,  social  and 
political. 

Our  current  infiation  developed  from  a 
oomblnatton  of  factors :  In  addition  to  pree- 
sures  emanating  from  cartel  pricing  prac- 
tices in  oil,  we  have  suffered  from  mls- 
forttme — including  bad  weather  affecting 
crops  around  tbe  world;  bad  timing — in 
the  cyclical  convergence  of  a  worldwide 
boom;  and  bad  policies — ^reflected  in  years 
of  excessive  govenmient  spending  and  naone- 
tary  expansion.  As  financial  officials,  we  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  the  weather,  but 
we  must  accept  responsibility  for  govern- 
ment policies,  and  we  must  recommend 
policies  that  take  fully  into  account  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

In  today's  circumstances,  in  most  coun- 
tries, there  is  in  my  view  no  alternative  to 
poUcies  of  balanced  fiscal  and  monetary  re- 
straint. We  must  steer  a  course  of  firm,  pa- 
tient, persistent  restraint  of  tx>tb  public 
and  private  demand,  and  we  must  maintain 
this  cQ\u-se  Cor  an  extended  period  of  time. 
until  inflation  rates  decrease.  We  must  re- 
state the  oonfldence  of  our  citizens  in  our 
economic  future  and  our  ability  to  main- 
tain strong  and  stabto  cuirenclos. 

Some  are  concerned  that  a  determined  in- 
ternational attack  on  inflation  by  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint  might  push  tlie  wcvld 
into  a  deep  recession,  even  depreesion. 

I  recognize  this  concern,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  let  It  distort  our  Judgment. 

Of  course,  we  must  watch  for  evidence  of 
exoQKlve  slaolc  Tbe  day  u  long  past  when 
tbe  fight  against  inflation  oan  be  waged  in 
any  country  by  t<4eratAng  reoeealon.  We  must 
remain  vlgUant  to  tbe  danger  of  eiunulative 
receesioB.  But  If  there  is  some  risk  in  moving 
too  slowly  to  relax  restraints,  there  is  also 
a  risk — and  %  believe  a  much  greater  risk — 
in  moving  too  rapidly  toward  expansive  poli- 
cies. If  we  fafl  to  persevere  in  our  anti-infla- 
tion policies  now.  with  the  reeult  that  Uifla- 
tlon  becomes  more  severe;  then  in  time 
counter-measures  wUl  be  required  that  would 
be  so  drastic  as  to  risk  sharp  downturns  and 
disruptions  in  eoonoonlc  activity. 

Tbere^  is  a  tendency  to  lay  much  of  the 
blanse  on  tbj»  intomaiional  transmission  of 
inflation.  Certainly  with  present  high  levels 
of  world  trads  and  investment,  developmenta 
in  any  economy,  be  they  adverse  or  tavorable, 
are  quickly  carried  to  other  economies.  But 
that  does  not  abscdve  any  nation  from  re- 
qjonslbility  to  adapt  ita  financial  policies  so 
as  to  limit  infiation  and  to  shield  ita  people 
from  the  ultimate  damage  which  Inflation 
infilcte  on  employment,  productivity  and  so- 
cial Justice  tn  our  societies. 

BSCTCLOra  AND  TBZ  enZNGTB  OF  CAFITAL 

MABKrrs 

In  addition  to  infiation,  public  concern  has 
centered  on  methods  of  recycling  oil  funda 
and  on  whetBer  m  need  new  institutions 
to  manage  those  flows. 

So  far,  our  existing  complex  (rf  flwan^'iaT 
mechanisms,  private  and  Intergovernmental, 
has  proved  adequate  to  the  task  of  recy(ding 
the  large  volumes  of  oil  moneys  already  niov- 
in^  In  the  system.  Initially,  the  private  finan- 
cial marlceta  played  the  major  role,  adapting 
in  Imaginative  and  constructive  ways.  More 
recently,  government-to-govemment  chan- 
nels have  increasingly  been  opened,  and  they 
will  play  a  more  important  role  as  time  goes 
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be«n  esUbllahed  by  OPEC  equntrlM.  Our  In 
ternatlonal  instltutlona — and  q>aolflcaUy  the 
IMF  and  World  Bank— have! radlrected  their 
efforts  to  provide  additional  Nrays  of  shifting 
funds  from  lenders  to  bonbwers.  The  TUW 
responded  rapidly  in  setting  up  Its  special 
oU  facility. 

In  oiu-  experience  over  the  period  since 
the  sharp  Increase  in  oil  prloee,  three 
points  stand  out :  I 

Pint,  the  amount  of  new  Inveetments 
abroad  being  accumulated  |  by  the  oU-ex- 
portlng  countries  ts  very  lai'|e  we  estimate 
approximately  $30  bUllon  tUos  far  In  1974. 

Second,  the  net  capital  flod  Into  the  United 
SUtes  from  all  foreign  sourqes,  as  measured 
by  the  VS.  current  account  Aeflclt,  has  been 
small,  about  $3  billion  so  fas  this  year.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  our  oU  Import  bill  has 
been  about  tia  bUllon  laraer  than  It  was 
In  the  comparable  period  Ispt  year. 

Third,  markets  In  the  uilted  States  are 
channeling  very  large  sums  I  of  money  from 
foreign  lenders  to  foreign  ?  borrowers.  Our 
banks  have  Increased  tbelt  loans  to  for- 
eigners by  approximately  ^5  billion  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  Iwhlle  Incurring 
llabUltlee  to  foreigners  of  s|  slightly  larger 
amount.  This  is  one  kind  of  effective  re- 
cycling. And  while  some  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  excessive  oil  funds  wotUd  seek  to 
flow  to  the  United  SUtes.  and  would  require 
special  recycling  efforts  to  «iove  them  out. 
the  picture  thus  far  has  been  quite  different. 

No  one  can  predict  for  n^  what  inflows 
of  funds  to  the  UJ3.  will  b4  in  the  future. 
But  It  is  our  flrm  Intention  to  maintain 
open  capital  markets,  and  foreign  borrow- 
ers will  have  free  access  to  ttiy  fiinds  which 
come  here.  The  United  States  Cktvemment 
offers  no  special  subsidies  ir  inducements 
to  attract  capital  here;  neither  do  we  place 
obstaclee  to  outflows. 

Nonetheless,  some  have  ei  pressed  concern 
that  the  banking  structure  aay  not  be  able 
to  cope  with  strains  from  tb  t  large  financial 
flows  expected  in  the  period  ahead.  A  major 
factor  In  these  doubts  has  >een  the  highly 
publicized  duncultles  of  a  smaU  number 
of  European  banks  and  one  American  bank 
which  have  raised  feats  at  widespread  fi- 
nancial ooUapae. 

The  dUBcultles  of  these  1  anks  developed 
In  an  atmosphere  of  worl  Iwlde  Inflation 
and  of  rapid  increases  In  U  terest  rates.  In 
theee  circumstances,  and  In  tbsee  relatively 
few  Instances,  serious  management  defects 
emerged.  These  dlfflculttas  tw*  in  no  way 
the  result  of  Irresponsibls  o^  dlsruptlTe  In- 
vestment shifts  by  oU-expoftlng  oountoles. 
Nor  were  they  the  result  o^  any  (aDure  In 
recycling  or  of  any  general  flnanelal  crisis 
In  any  country.  j 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  1^  this:  In  a  time 
of  rapid  change  in  Interest  iates  and  in  the 
amounts  and  directions  of  tioney  flows,  fl- 
nanelal institutions  must  monitor  their  prac- 
tices carefully.  Regulatory  4nd  supervisory 
authorities  too  must  be  particularly  vlgl 
lant.  We  must  watch  ci 
against  mismanagement  ani 
ceases,  for  example,  in  the  fi 
markets.  And  we  miut 
proceduree  for  assuring  the 
financial  sjrstems  are 
working  order.  Central  ba: 
Jor  stepe  to  assure  this  res 

Although  existing  flnand^l  arrangements 
have  responded  reasonably  i4»ll  to  the  strains 
of  the  present  slttiatlon, 
will  continue  to  do  so,  we 
situation  could  change.  W( 
alert  to  the  potential 
t\iree.  We  do  not  believe 
lalBseE-falre,  come  what  miy.  If  there  Is  a 
clear  need  for  additional  injematlonal  lend- 
ing mechanisms,  the  United  States  will  sup- 
port their  establishment.      I 

We  believe  that  various  I  alternatives  for 
providing  such  supplementary  mechanisms 


ally   to    guard 
I  speculative  ex- 
vard  exchange 
certain  that 
iquldity  of  our 
lined   in  good 
I  have  taken  ma- 
lt- 


believe  they 
toe  that  this 

Should  remain 
fOT  new  dapar- 

an  attitude  of 


(ton  is  made  will  have  profound  consequences 
for  the  future  oonrse  of  tb*  world  SBCinnmy. 
We  must  carefully  assess  what  our  opiions 
are  and  carefully  cMulder  the  full  conse- 
quences of  alternative  courses  of  action.  The 
range  of  possible  future  problems  u  a  wide 
one,  and  many  problems  can  be  envisaged 
that  wUl  never  come  to  pass.  What  Is  ur- 
gently needed  now  Is  careful  pr^>aratlon  and 
probing  analysis. 

W»  ottst  foognlis  that  no  reoyoUng  mssh- 
anlim  will  insore  that  every  ooostry  oan 
txjrrow  unltTil**^  amounts.  Of  course,  eoun- 
trlee  continue  to  have  the  rem>onsibility  to 
follow  monetary,  fiscal  and  other  policies 
such  that  their  reqxilrementa  for  foreign  hot' 
rowing  are  limited. 

But  we  know  that  faculties  for  loans  on 
commercial  or  near-commercial  terms  are  not 
likely  to  be  sufficient  for  some  developing 
countries  whose  economic  situation  requires 
that  they  continue  to  find  funds  on  conces- 
sional terms.  Traditional  donors  have  con- 
tinued to  make  their  contributions  of  such 
funds,  and  oU-exportlng  countries  have  made 
some  commitments  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance. Although  the  remaining  financing 
problem  for  these  countries  is  small  In  com- 
parison with  many  other  international  flows, 
it  is  of  immense  importance  for  those  coun- 
tries affected.  The  new  Development  Com- 
mittee which  we  are  now  establishing  must 
give  priority  attention  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting these  most  seriously  affected  devel- 
oping countries. 

•nutm  a  rancABT  raooDcrs 

Tfor  tbe  pact  two  years,  world  trade  in 
primary  oommodttlas  has  been  subject  to  ab- 
normal unoertamtlas  and  strains.  Poor  crops, 
unusually  bl|^  industrial  dsmand  for  mv 
materials,  tMaaport  problems,  and  llmltad 
new  investment  In  extiacUve  induatrlss  bave 
all  contributed  to  tremendoos  obangMi  In 
oommodlty  prtoas.  Unfortunaitaly.  nam  iaaa» 
of  trade  restraint  have  also  begun  to  ^ipear. 

In  tlM  past,  efforts  to  build  a  world  trad- 
ing system  w«r*  oonocntrated  in  opening  na- 
tional markets  to  imports.  Clsarly,  w*  nsed 
now  also  to  address  the  ottiar  side  of  the 
equation,  ttiat  of  supply. 

Tbe  ott  embargo,  and  tbe  sudden  and  sbaip 
InoreMS  in  tti*  prlos  of  oil.  wtth  thstr  dlvup- 
ttve  sffeots  tbroagboat  tlM  world  eoonomy, 
have,  of  coarse,  brought  ttaese  problems  to 
the  forefront  of  our  attention. 

Tbe  world  fsoes  a  crttloal  dadslon  on  ac- 
cess to  many  prlmsry  produots.  In  the  United 
ataftsawe  bave  sooght  in  those  areas  where 
w«  are  exporters  to  show  the  way  by  mazi- 
mtun  efforte  to  increase  production.  Market 
foroes  today  result  in  tbe  export  of  many 
items  from  wheat  to  coal  whl^  some  believe 
we  should  keep  at  home.  But  we  beUeve  an 
open  market  in  oommodltiies  will  provide  the 
beat  route  to  the  investment  and  tnereased 
produotlon  needed  by  aU  natkms. 

We  believe  that  cooperative,  maikat-cri- 
ented  solutions  to  materials  problems  wlU 
be  most  equitable  and  benefldal  to  all  na- 
tions. We  Intend  to  work  for  such  cooperative 
solutions. 

paOSFICTS    VQB   TKX    uttubx 

m  the  face  of  our  current  dUBcultles — 
inflation,  recyldng,  oommodlty  probleme— 
I  remain  flrmly  oonfldent  that,  with  com- 
mitment, cooperation  and  coordination,  rea- 
sonable price  stability  and  financial  stabil- 
ity can  be  restored. 

The  ezperlenoe  of  the  pest  year  has  demon- 
strated that  although  our  eoonomiee  have 
been  disturbed  by  serious  troubles,  the  inter- 
national trade  and  payments  system  has 
stood  tb»  test. 

Vlezlble  exchange  ratee  during  this  period 
bare  served  us  well.  Despite  enormous  ovsr- 
•U  unoertainties,  and  sudden  change  in  the 
prospects  for  particular  economlee.  exchange 
markets  have  sso^>ed  crlsee  that  beeet  them 
in  past  years.  Hi*  exchange  rate  stmetur* 


has  no  longar  bsen  an  eaqr  mark  tor  tbe 
^Mculator.  and  governments  have  not  barn 
limited  to  the  dismal  choice  of  either  financ- 
ing 4>eeQl«tlTe  flows  or  trying  to  hold  tbiai 
down  by  controls. 

Anottur  sncoursglng  fact  is  that  the 
framework  of  international  cooperation  hM 
remained  strong.  Vaoed  with  the  prQq>ect  o( 
severe  balance-of-payments  detetloratton, 
deficit  countnee  bave  on  the  whole  avoUsd 
short-sighted  efforts  to  strengthen  their  cur- 
rent aeoount  poaltions  by  introducing  rsstrle- 
tions  and  eurtalUng  trade. 

In  tbe  longer  nm,  we  look  forward  to  rein- 
forcing  this  framework  of  oooperattoa 
through  a  broad-gauged  multilateral  nsgotlk- 
tion  to  stramgthen  the  international  trsdiag 
system.  In  't£e  "Tokyo  Round."  we  hope  to 
reach  wldaspread  agreement,  both  on  toads 
liberaUaatton  meantret — Whelping  all  oooa* 
trlee  to  use  reeouroee  mere  efficiently  throng 
greater  opportunltiee  for  exchange  ot  goods 
and  services — and  on  trade  management 
meesuree— helping  to  eolidtfy  piaetlesa  and 
proceduree  to  deal  with  eerious  trade  prob- 
lems m  a  spirit  of  equity  and  Joint  endeavor. 
It  IB  gratifying  that  more  and  more  goven- 
ments  have  recognized  tbe  c^portunttlss— 
and  the  necessity — ^for  succeesful,  eteattfe 
negotiations  on  trsde. 

We  in  the  U.S.  Oovemment  recognise  oar 
own  reeponsibUity  to  move  theee  negotlatloaB 
along.  Barly  last  ysar  ws  propossd  to  o« 
Oongrees  the  Ttade  Reform  Act  to  psratt 
full  UJ3.  participation  in  tha  trade  nsgotia 
tlons.  It  is  dear  that  in  the  intenrentni 
montbs  the  nsed  for  such  negotiatloos  bai 
become  all  the  more  urgent.  We  have  tbsn- 
fore  been  working  eloeely  with  the  Oongrsss 
on  this  crudal  Isglslatlon,  and  we  shall  eon- 
tlnua  to  work  to  Insure  ite  enactment  befors 
the  end  of  this  year. 

In  the  Whole  field  of  mtsmatUaal  soo' 
nomlc  relations,  I  believe  we  are  beginning 
to  aeblsre  a  '<r«rtmfat  understandHig  of  tbs 
natur*  of  tbs  problems  we  face.  IbsM  Is 
greater  publlo  reoogmtlon  that  tbsre  Use 
ahead  a  long,  bard  world-wide  strnggle  to 
brUtg  inllstlon  unttar  control.  Inflation  li  sa 
IntematUmskl  problem  In  our  mtsrdspsndSBt 
world,  but  the  cure  begins  with  tbs  pOUnHs 
of  latlffTTiil  governments.  Suooess  wfllrsgnlie, 
on  tbe  part  of  giweimnaiils.  uneoliMiaB  de- 
tarmlnarton  and  pwslstsnos.  "nun  Is  todsy 
iTirrnssIng  awareness  that  unieasonaUs 
short-tsrm  exploitation  of  a  strong 
Ing  position  to  raise  prloes  and  eosts, 
domsatlaaUy  or  tntsmattemany,  insrttaUy 
intenatflss  otir  proUsna. 

Finatty  I  iaa  enodv^ed  that  oar 
yean  of  Intenal**  work  to  sgrse  on  taopravs* 
msnts  in  tbeittlKnatlonal  monetary 
have  now  begun  to  bear  firuit.  The 
sions  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty  led  te 
agrssmsat  on  many  inqwrtant  chaagas.  sobm 
of  whleh  are  to  be  Intzoduosd  in  an  erolQ- 
Uonary  '"»""—  and  othMS  of  which  we  ere 
beglnalng  to  liiiplsinent  at  this  m*^**"g 

For  ths  Immediate  future,  the  DfFls  new 
Interim  Ooaamtt^  wUl  bring  to  tbs  Fnnd 
stmetuTS  a  nssasd  involvement  of  world  t- 
nandal  leaden  on  a  regular  basU,  provMiag 
for  tlw«  Ml  important  aetr  fbmm  for  en- 
sideratfcm  of  the  llnanoing  of  raasrive  on  MU 
an^  the  better  ooordlnatlon  of  aatknsl  psl- 
iote.  Tha  Iht«nm  Oomnmaa  tftooM  sho 
inonaatagly  ezsrds*  sarreilUaoe  orsr  na- 
ttona'  poUetes  ametlng  Intematlonsl  p«y 
ments,  thevsby  gtfwtng  the  experlenoe  from 
whleh  additional  agreed  guldeltaas  for  re- 
sponsible hatoiktiat  may  be  dsrtred. 

BCoreover,  discussions  m  the  Intaslm  Com- 
mittee can  speed  ths  consMsratton  of  needed 
amendmanta  to  the  Fund'k  Artldas  of  Agn*- 
ment.  Tlieee  amendments,  stemming  tram 
tbe  work  of  ttie  OOmmlttee  of  Twen^,  vrtO 
help  to  modsmlas  ths  IMF  and  better  eqi4P 
it  to  deal  with  today'a  problems.  For  s«am- 
pla,  ths  Articles  rtioald  be  amended  so  as  to 
remove  inhibitions  on  IMF  salee  of  B«>ld  tt 
the  private  markets,  so  that  ths  Fund,  fflts 
other  oOolal  «<"«"««»i  tastttutloni.  c»  aw* 
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blllze  its  reeourcee  when  they  an  needed.  In 
order  to  facilitate  futiuv  quota  Increases,  the 
package  of  amendments  should  also  Include 
a  provision  to  modify  the  preeent  require- 
ment that  39  percent  of  a  quota  subscrip- 
tion be  in  gold.  Such  an  amendment  will  be 
a  prerequisite  for  the  quota  Increase  now 
under  consideration.  And  the  amendment  will 
be  necessary  in  any  event  for  us  to  achieve 
the  objectives  shared  by  all  the  participants 
In  the  Committee  of  Twenty  of  removing  gold 
from  a  central  role  in  tbe  system  and  of  as- 
suring that  the  SDR  becomes  the  basis  of 
valuation  for  all  obligations  to  and  from  the 
IMF. 

Preparation  of  an  amendment  to  embody 
the  results  of  the  current  quinquennial  re- 
view of  quotas  offers  us  still  another  oppor- 
tunity to  reassess  tbe  Fund's  role  in  helping 
to  meet  the  payments  problems  of  member 
nations  in  light  of  today's  needs  and  under 
present  conditions  of  relative  flexibility  in 
exchange  rates. 

Tbe  trade  pledge  agreed  by  the  Committee 
of  Twenty  provides  an  additional  framework 
for  cooperative  action  in  today's  troubled 
economic  environment.  It  will  mitigate  the 
potential  danger  in  the  present  situation  of 
self-defeating,  competitive  trade  actions  and 
bilateralism.  The  United  Statee  has  notlfled 
Its  adherence  to  the  pledge,  and  I  urge  other 
nations  to  Join  promptly  In  subecrlblng. 

The  new  Development  Committee,  still  an- 
other outgrowth  of  tbe  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twenty,  will  give  us  an  independ- 
ent forum  that  will  Improve  ova  ability  to 
examine  comprehensively  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  davelopment  tasues.  We  look  for- 
ward to  positive  results  from  this  new  Com- 
mittee's critical  work  on  the  problems  of 
tbe  countrlee  most  serloxisly  affected  by  the 
increaae  In  oommodlty  prices  and  on  ways  to 
ensure  that  the  private  capital  markets 
maks  a  maximum  contribution  to  develop- 
ment. 

THE   WDILD   BAMK   AND   RS   AmLUTCB 

International  cooperation  for  development 
is  also  being  stnngttiened  in  othmr  ways,  no- 
tably through  the  nplenlshment  of  IDA.  A 
UB.  contrlbutKHi  of  $1 JS  billion  to  the  fourth 
IDA  replenishment  has  been  authorised  by 
Congress,  and  we  are  working  with  otir  con- 
gressional leaden  to  find  a  way  to  complete 
our  ntiflcatlon  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
A  signlflcant  new  group  of  countries  has  be- 
come flnanclally  able  to  Join  those  eoctend- 
Ing  development  assistance  on  a  m«]or  scale. 
We  would  welcome  an  Increase  in  their  World 
Bank  ci4>ttal  accompanied  by  a  commsn- 
sunte  participation  In  IDA. 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  its  role  in 
the  development  of  the  World  Bank  over 
the  past  quarter  century.  We  are  confident 
that  the  Bank  will  respond  to  the  challenges 
of  the  future  as  it  has  so  sucosssfully  re- 
qxmded  in  the  past. 

One  of  these  challenges  Is  to  ocmoentrate 
the  Bank's  resources  to  acoelente  growtli  in 
thoee  developing  countrlee  with  tbe  greatest 
need. 

A  second  challenge  is  to  continue  the 
Bank's  annual  transfer  of  a  portion  of  its 
Income  to  IDA.  The  recent  increaae  in  in- 
terest ratee  charged  by  the  Bank  la  not  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  Bank  to  oonthiue  trans- 
fers to  IDA  in  needed  amounts.  We  urge  that 
the  Bank's  Board  promptly  flnd  a  way  to 
Increase  slgnlflcantly  the  average  return 
from  new  lending. 

A  third  challenge  Is  that  the  Bank  flnd 
ways  to  strengthen  its  commitment  to  the 
principle  that  project  flnancing  makes  senss 
only  In  a  settings  of  appropriate  national  eco- 
nomic policies,  ot  effective  moblllcatlon  and 
use  of  domestic  resources,  and  of  effective 
utilization  of  the  private  capital  and  the 
modem  technology  that  is  available  tntema- 
tlonally  on  a  commercial  beMs. 

I  should  mention  also  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Bank's  capital  position. 


We  should  encourage  the  Bank  to  seek  ways 
to  assist  In  the  mobilization  of  fiuxds  by 
techniques  which  do  not  require  the  back- 
ing of  the  Bank's  callable  capital. 

Within  the  Bank  Group,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  mainly  of  the  IPC  in  con- 
sidering private  capital  flnancing.  While 
now  small,  the  IPC  Is.  in  my  view,  a  key 
element  in  the  total  equation,  and  should 
be  even  more  Important  in  the  futiire.  But 
the  Bank  itself  needs  to  renew  its  own  com- 
mitment to  stimulation  of  the  private  sec- 
ton  of  developing  countries. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  capa- 
ble and  dedicated  leadership  and  staff  of  the 
World  Bank  have  the  full  confidence  and 
support  of  the  United  States  as  they  face 
the  dlfliciilt  challenges  of  the  current  situa- 
tion. 

GONCLUSIOK 

Ladles  and  Oentlemen.  the  most  prosper- 
ous period  In  the  history  of  mankind  was 
made  jKtsslble  by  an  international  frame- 
work which  was  a  response  to  the  vivid  mem- 
ories of  the  period  of  a  beggar-thy-nelgh- 
bor  world.  Faced  with  staggering  problems, 
the  founden  of  Bretton  Woods  were  in- 
spired to  seek  cooperative  solutions  in  the 
framework  of  a  liberal  International  eco- 
nomic order.  Out  of  that  experience  evolved 
an  awareness  that  our  economic  and  politi- 
cal destinies  are  inextricably  linked. 

Today,  in  the  face  of  anothw  set  of  prob- 
lems, we  must  again  shape  policies  which 
reflect  the  great  stake  each  nation  has  in 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  others.  Be- 
cause I  believe  that  interdependence  is  a 
reality — one  that  all  must  sooner  or  later 
come  to  recognize — ^I  remain  confident  that 
we  will  work  out  our  problems  In  a  cooi>era- 
tlve  manner. 

The  course  which  the  United  States  will 
follow  is  clear.  Domestically  we  will  manage 
our  economy  firmly  and  responsibly,  resign- 
ing ourselves  neither  to  the  Inequities  of 
continued  inflation  nor  to  the  wastefulness 
of  recession.  We  wlU  strengthen  our  produc- 
tive base,  we  will  develop  our  own  energy 
resources,  we  will  expand  our  agricultural 
output.  We  will  give  the  American  people 
grounds  for  confidence  in  their  futtire. 

Internationally,  let  there  be  no  doubt  as 
to  our  course.  We  will  work  with  those  who 
would  work  with  us.  We  make  no  pretense 
that  w»  can,  or  shotUd.  try  to  solve  these 
problems  alone,  but  neither  will  we  abdicate 
our  responsibility  to  contribute  to  their  solu- 
tion. l^>gether,  we  can  solve  our  problems. 
Let  me  reaffirm  our  desire,  and  total  com- 
mitment, to  work  with  all  nations  to  co- 
ordinate our  policies  to  assure  the  lasting 
prosperity  of  all  of  our  peoplee. 

AUSXSS   TO  THS   BOABO  OF   OOVXaNOBS 

(By  Bobert  S.  McNamara,  President,  World 
Bank  Otooup,  Washington,  D.C.,  September 
30,  1974)  

I.    IKTKOUUOriOM 

In  the  twelve  months  since  our  meeting 
in  Nairobi  the  world  economic  scene  has 
grown  increasingly  turbulent.  The  series  of 
changes  which  have  occurred  have  been  of 
a  magnitude  previoiisly  associated  only  with 
major  wan  and  depressions.  New  problems 
have  arisen,  older  problems  have  become 
more  acute,  and  the  ciimulatlve  Impact  of 
events  has  touched  every  nation  represented 
In  this  room. 

What  I  propose,  then,  to  do  this  morning 
is  to  review  with  you: 

The  scope  and  interrelated  nature  of  these 
events; 

Their  implications  for  development  on 
various  groups  of  our  member  countries; 

The  general  measures  which  might  be 
taken  to  assist  those  developing  countries 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  current 
problems; 

And  what  I  believe  the  World  Bank  can 
and  ahould  do  in  ite  Fiscal  Year  1976-1979 
Program  to  help  meet  this  new  situation. 


I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  one 
fundamental  point  which  will  underlie  the 
whole  of  my  subsequent  argument.  It  is  this. 
Though  all  of  us  have  been  affected  in  vary- 
ing degrees  by  these  complex  events,  by  far 
the  most  adverse  effects  have  fallen  on  those 
countries  least  able  to  cope  with  them:  our 
poorest  developing  member  nations. 

These  low  income  countries — relatively 
disadvantaged  In  natural  reeources,  without 
significant  foreign  exchange  reserves,  and 
already  suffering  from  serious  internal 
deprivations — now  find  themselves  caught  in 
a  web  of  external  economic  forces  largely 
beyond  their  control.  They  can  do  little  to 
Influence  the  current  disequilibrium,  nor 
did  they  precipitate  its  underlying  causes. 
And  yet  they  have  become  the  principal  vic- 
tims, and  are  faced  with  the  several 
penalties. 

These  countries  contain  a  billion  indi- 
viduals. 

Whatever  the  problems  and  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  rest  of  us  may  be,  we  simply 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  half  the  total 
population  this  Institution  serves. 

The  real  issue,  then.  Is  whether  we.  in  this 
forum,  fully  understand  what  is  happening 
to  the  poorest  countries — and  having  under- 
stood It,  are  ready  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
assist  them. 

That  is  the  essence  of  what  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  this  morning. 

But  before  I  turn  to  that  in  deUll,  I  want 
to  refer  back  to  our  last  two  meetings. 

n.  sociAi.  xqnrrT  and  economic  catowrB 

Two  yean  ago  I  began  a  discussion  with 
you  of  the  critical  relationship  of  social 
equity  to  economic  growth.  I  emphasized 
then  the  wide  disparity  in  Inccme  that  exists 
among  the  peoples  of  the  developing  co\in- 
tries,  and  the  need  to  design  development 
strategies  that  would  bring  greater  benefits 
to  the  poorest  among  those  peoples:  the 
roughly  *0%  of  the  populaUon  In  every 
developing  coiintry  who  are  neither  contrib- 
uting significantly  to  their  nation's  economic 
growth  nor  sharing  equitably  in  its  economic 
progress. 

lisst  year  in  Nairobi  I  explored  this  prob- 
lem further,  pointing  out  that  itTwwwg  the 
2  billion  people  living  In  the  more  than  100 
developing  countries  the  Bank  serves,  there 
are  himdreds  of  millions  of  individuals 
barely  surviving  on  the  margin  of  life,  living 
under  conditions  so  degraded  by  dissase,  il- 
literacy, malnutrition,  and  squalor  as  to  deny 
them  the  basic  human  necessities.  Theee  are 
the  "marginal  men,"  men  and  women  living 
In  "absolute  poverty";  trapped  in  a  condi- 
tion of  life  so  limited  as  to  prevent  realiza- 
tion of  the  potential  of  the  genes  with  which 
they  are  born;  a  condition  of  life  eo  degrad- 
ing as  to  InsiUt  human  dignity — and  yet  a 
condition  of  life  so  conunon  as  to  be  the 
lot  of  40%,  some  800  million,  of  the  peoplee 
of  the  developing  countries. 

At  Nairobi  I  outlined  a  program  for  the 
Bank  which  woiUd  begin  to  deal  with  these 
issues.  That  program  will  put  primary  em- 
phasis not  on  the  redistribution  of  income 
and  wealth — as  Justified  as  that  may  be  in 
many  of  our  member  countries — ^but  rather 
on  Increasing  the  productivity  of  the  poor, 
thereby  providing  for  a  more  equitable  shar- 
ing of  the  benefits  of  growth.  I  want  to  re- 
port on  the  steps  we  have  taken  to  initiate 
that  program  and  something  of  what  we  see 
ahead. 

The  first  step  In  reaching  the  poorest  40% 
is  to  Identify  them — where  they  are,  what 
they  earn,  and  what  public  services  reach 
them.  With  70%  of  the  population  in  the 
developing  countries  living  In  the  rural  areas, 
the  center  of  the  problem  Is  there.  And 
within  the  rural  areas,  we  can  usefully  dis- 
tinguish the  following  poverty  groups: 

1.  SmaU  farmera  whose  land  holdings  are 
of  a  size  and  quality  which  should  enable 
them  to  sxistain  themselves  and  their  faml- 
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lies,  as  well  as  to  produce  a  marketable  sur 
plus,  but  who  now  do  not  do  so; 

2.  Small  farmers  who  cannot  sustain  tlie 
farm  family  without  addltlona  land  or 
without  supplementary  Income  )rom  non- 
agricultural  activities; 

3.  The  landless,  some  of  whom  jnlgrate  to 
larger  towns  and  cities  for  ofT-se  ison  tern 
porary  employment. 

Altogether,  these  categories  codtaln  some 
700  million  Individuals.  We  do  not  now  have 
all  the  Information  we  need  to  Identify  the 
different  groups  in  individual  coi^tries.  We 
are.  therefore,  collaborating  with"}  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  on  tl^e  develop- 
ment of  a  better  data  base  and  onlobtalnlng 
a  better  understanding  of  the  present  and 
potential  lerels  of  productivity  of  Individuals 
In  each  category.  i 

You  will  recall  that  we  atat^  that  a 
reasonable  overall  productivity  Improvement 
objective  was  to  Increase  productll)n  on  the 
100  million  farms,  with  areas  of  lless  than 
5  hectares,  so  that  by  1086  their  output 
would  be  growing  by  6%  per  year,  a^ate  more 
than  double  that  of  the  1960s.  It  Is  t:learly  an 
ambitious  goal,  but  one  whose  aclileveinent 
is  made  more  urgent  by  the  contlnlilng  food 
shortage  in  the  developing  world.  \ 

The  Bank  is  determined  to  pui^ue  this 
goal.  But  I  should  stress  that  wbatftbe  Bank 
does  is  miuch  less  important  that  4^hat  gov- 
ernments do  to  deal  with  these  Issues.  Prog- 
ress will  only  be  possible  if  the  [countries 
themselves  are  willing  to  make  string  oom- 
mltments  to  pursue  agricultural  strategies 
directed  toward  the  promotion  ot  new  In- 
come and  employment  opportunltlts  for  the 
poorest  groups.  This  will  Involve  I  commit- 
ment to  effective  land  reform,  assurance  of 
adequate  credit  at  reasonable  costj  and  re- 
assessment of  pricing,  taxation,  anf  subsidy 
policies  which  discriminate  against  | he  rural 
areas.  We  are  prepared  to  work  cl<*ely  with 
governments  that  wish  to  take  sucl  actions. 
Already  we  see  evidence  that  the  fabjective 
of  a  S^r  per  annum  increase  In  pi^uctlon 
can  be  realized.  In  the  past  year,  w^  assisted 
In  financing  51  rural  development  projects  in 
42  countries  Involving  a  total  Investment  of 
almost  la  billion.  These  projects  are  pxpected 
to  benefit  directly  at  least  12  mllUbn  Indi- 
viduals. They  should  generate  Incifeases  in 
production  of  more  than  5%  per  anhum  for 
the  beneficiaries  whose  present  incoises  aver- 
age less  than  $76  per  capita.  1 

During  the  next  five  years  our  leidlng  to 
agriculture  should  double,  supportlig  proj- 
ects whose  total  costs  will  approxlriate  $15 
billion  and  whose  direct  benefits  should  ex- 
tend to  100  million  rural  poor.  j 

We  expect  the  economic  returns  dn  these 
Investments  to  exceed  15%.  They  ^uld  be 
similar  to  the  following  five  project*  which 
were  approved  by  the  Bank's  Board  m  Direc- 
tors m  a  single  two-week  period  this  ^mmer. 
A  $10.7  million  credit  for  agrlculttral  de- 
velopment in  the  southern  region  [of  the 
Sudan  which  will  provide  a  higher  standard 
of  nutrition  for  some  60.000  farm  pamilies 
through  expanded  food  crops;  will  afeslst  an 
additional  13,000  farm  families  through  new 
cash  crops;  and  will  benefit  roughly  half  the 
region's  total  population  of  three  Imllllon 
people  through  improved,  dlaease-filee  live- 
stock. I 

An  $8  million  credit  for  a  comprehensive 
rural  development  project  In  Uppef'  Volta, 
covering  extension  services,  small-farmer 
credit.  Improved  water  resources,  anc|  greater 
access  to  health  facilities;  a  project  calcu- 
lated, m  all,  to  benefit  some  360,000  Individ- 
uals, 7%  of  the  country's  total  popul  »tlon  in 
over  10%  of  the  country's  cultlval  Bd  land 
area.  j 

A  821,6  million  credit  for  a  broad  y  based 
livestock  development  program  In  Ki  ny».  in- 
cluding provisions  designed  to  assl!  t  tradi- 
tional nomadic  herders;  to  improve  i(  million 
acres  of  communal  rangeland;  and  tc  expand 
wildlife  areas  in  order  to  lessen  the  conflict 


for  food  and  water  between  wildlife  and  cat- 
tle. The  program  will  enhance  the  incomes 
of  140,000  rural  Inhabitants. 

An  $8  million  credit  for  an  Integrated  rural 
development  project  in  Malf  providing  farm 
inputs  and  equipment;  an  expanded  ftific- 
tlonal  literacy  program;  improved  medical 
and  veterinary  facilities;  and  an  agricultural 
research  program.  The  program  will  reach 
over  100,000  farm  families — some  one  million 
Individuals — with  agricultural  services  that 
are  projected  to  triple  their  per  capita 
incomes. 

A  $30  million  credit  for  a  comprehensive 
dairy  development  project  In  India,  provid- 
ing for  an  Increase  in  production  of  a  million 
tons  of  milk  a  year,  as  well  as  for  100,000 
heifers;  and  organizing  small  cattle  owners 
into  1800  dairy  cooperatives  which  will  di- 
rectly benefit  some  450.000  farm  families — 
2>/2     million    individuals — the    majority    of 
whom  own  holdings  less  than  two  hectares 
in  size,  or  are  landless.  The  economic  return 
of   the   project   is   estimated   at    more   than 
30",  on  the  capital  invested. 
Last  month  the  Board  approved: 
A  $10  million  credit  for  a  rural  develop- 
ment project  in  one  of  the  poorest  regions 
in  Tanzania  to  enhance  the  productivity,  in- 
comes and  living  st.indards  of  some  250.000 
people — roughly  half  the  entire  rural  popu- 
lation  of   the   area — through   improvements 
in  agricultural  practices  and  infrastructure 
investin»nts  for    135   newly-established   vil- 
lages. The  project  alms  at  "doubling  the  per 
capita  Incomes  of  the  villagers  over  a  twelve- 
year  period. 

Many  more  similar  projects  are  under 
preparation.  For  example. 

A  project  In  the  three  northern  states  of 
Nigeria  providing  for  the  construction  of 
3500  kilometers  of  low-cost  farm-to-raarket 
roads.  250  earth  dams.  480  rural  water  supply 
ponds,  and  new  marketing  and  credit  serv- 
ices. It  is  designed  to  benefit  226,000  rural 
families — over  one  and  one-half  million 
people—by  raising  incomes  substantially 
above  their  present  level  of  $40  per  capita 
per  year. 

A  project  in  one  of  the  poorest  regions  of 
Northeastern  Brazil  to  raise  the  productivity 
of  33,000  farms  (which  support  200.000  peo- 
ple) by  Increasing  the  number  of  extension 
agents;  establishing  demonstration  farm 
plots;  and  Introducing  imprcved  credit,  mar- 
keting, health,  and  education  facilities. 

A  project  In  India's  drought-prone  areas 
which  cover  250.000  square  miles,  and  In 
which  66  million  people  live.  It  alms  to  di- 
versify their  production  into  activities  lees 
dependent  on  rainfall.  The  project  includes 
minor  Irrigation  works,  watershed  manage- 
ment, improved  crop  production  methods, 
sheep  and  dairy  development,  credit  facilities 
(especially  to  smallholders) ,  applied  research, 
and  farmer  training  programs.  A  population 
of  over  one  million  will  have  their  Incomes 
increased  as  a  direct  result  of  the  project. 
One  hundred  thousand  man-years  of  addi- 
tional employment  will  be  generated. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  project 
we  are  working  on  is  an  effort  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Mexico  in  Its  nationwide 
program  of  rural  development.  It  Is  designed 
to  r«ach  the  lowest  income  groups,  and  would 
Involve  a  total  investment  of  $1.3  billion  over 
a  four-year  period.  The  program  grew  out 
of  the  Oovemment's  realization  that  al- 
though the  nation  had  achieved,  over  the 
last  three  decades,  the  highest  sustained 
growth  in  agricultural  production  in  Latin 
America,  rural  poverty  appeared  to  have 
worsened  In  many  regions  throughout  the 
country,  especially  In  semi-arid  zones.  The 
economy  had  been  unable  to  provide  the 
growing  rural  population  with  productive 
employment. 

The  thrust  of  the  new  program  is  to  pro- 
vide productive  Investments  in  low-income 
rural  areas  through  small-scale  irrigation, 
ralnfed  crop  production,  fruit  and  vegetable 


growing,  ami  rural  Industries.  The?e  will  be 
supported  as  associated.  Inveatmei^ta  in 
labor-intensive  feeder  roaid  construction, 
water  and  soil  conservation  projects,  and 
support  services  for  the  Implementation  ot 
t|be  Mexican  land  reform  program.'  There 
will  be  provision,  too,  for  social  Infrastruc- 
ture, such  as  rural  schools,  watsr  gupply, 
health  facilities,  and  electrification .  This  is. 
In  fact,  the  most  complex  prograpi  with 
which  the  Bank  has  ever  been  anoclated. 

It  Is  true  that  the  risks  of  Xallurs  ar« 
greater  In  rural  development  projects  than 
In  some  of  our^more  traditional  Investments. 
Complicated  problems  of  technology,  orga- 
nization, land  tenure,  and  hiunan  motiva- 
tion remain  to  be  resolved.  And  yet  for  the 
first  time  we  are  beginning  to  see  sub- 
stantial Income  and  employment  beneflta 
within  the  reach  of  very  large  numbers  of 
tbe  rural  poor,  along  with  hjtgti  economic 
returns  to  the  national  economy. 

What  is  common  to  all  these  efforts  within 
the  Biuik  Is  an  Increased  emphasis  on  In- 
novative project  design  directed  toward  rais- 
ing the  productivity  of  the  absolute  poor, 
and  toward  helping  them  become  greater 
participants  in  their  country's  progress.  It  Is 
clear  that  development  efforts  of  tive  past, 
both  by  governments  and  by  the  Bank,  have 
simply  not  made  an  adequate  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  tills  huge  and  growing 
group.  We  must  make  sure  that  the  unprtc- 
edented  combination  of  events  which  Is  pres- 
ently disturbing  the  world's  economy — to 
which  I  now  want  to  turn — does  not  distract 
our  attention  from  this  fundamental  task. 

nX.    HBCBNT   ECONOMIC    EYBNTS 

While  tbe  economic  changes  of  the  past 
year  have  been  massive,  tbe  fftct  is  that  no 
one  can  see  clearly  yet  either  their  extent 
or  ttielr  duration.  In  such  clrcumataneee, 
projections  of  the  future  are  bound  to  be 
uncertain.  But  they  must  be  made  If  we  are 
to  Initiate  tbe  long  lead-time  actions  re- 
quired to  minimize  the  adverse  effect*  of 
tbe  changes,  particularly  those  wlUch  are  so 
seriously  affecting  many  of  tlie  developing 
nations. 

In  this  section  I  want  to  review  tbe  scope 
and  interrelated  nature  of  these  events, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  warld''ivlde  in- 
flation; changes  In  the  prices  of  petroleum 
and  other  commodities;  and  tbe  Impact  of 
these  changes  on  the  outlook  for  economic 
growth  tn  the  developed  nations  (which 
constitute  the  principal  ekport  markets  of 
the  developing  countries).  This  discussion 
will  be  followed  by  a  review  of  the  effects  of 
these  events  on  the  growth  prospects '  and 
capital  requirements  of  tbe  developing  coun- 
tries through  the  remaining  years  of  this 
decade. 

Inflation  in  the  developed  natione 
There  has,  of  course,  been  a  significant 
acceleration  In  the  rate  of  Inflation  in  the 
developed  nations.  It  began  before  the  rise 
In  ttee  piices  of  petroleum  and  other  primary 
oommodltles,  and  It  Is  only  partlallv  ex- 
plained by  them. 

INDEX  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PRICES" 


19S6  196S  1972  1973  1974  1975  19M 


Index  <1967-69^ 

.  100) 94   98   128   154   175   194  278 

Parcent  chanfe 

over  prevlout 

year 2.3—1.4  10.1  20.5  14.0  10.9   7.5 


1  An  index  «<  capital  goods  and  manulactured  axports  prices 
of  major  developed  countries.  The  index  also  reflects  changes  in 
exchange  rates. 

International  prices,  which  had  risen  only 
6%  In  the  decade  prior  to  1968— less  than 
i%  per  year — have  risen  at  an  annual  rate 
of  nearly  10%  In  the  five  years  since.  The 
annual  rate  of  inflation  wUl  surely  decline 
from  the  1974  level  of  14%  but  could  well 
average  more  than  TTc  for  the  period  1976- 
80. 
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Inflation  bei:e&ts  virtually  all  of  tbe  de- 
veloping countries  by  reducing  the  burden 
of  Uieir  debts  servloe  in  relation  to  the  value 
of  tbelr  exports.  However,  for  many  of 
tben^— <^(^  especially  tb»  poorest — this  ben- 
efit will  be  more  than  offset  t^  the  deteriora- 
tion in  their  terms  of  trade. 

Furthermore,  inflattoa  has  already  eroded 
tbe  value  of  the  concessionary  aid  which 
they  receive.  Most  governments  have  not  in- 
creased the  amouQts  appropriated  for  Offlical 
Developsaent  Assistance  (ODA)  to  offset  In- 
flation. ODA  has  decllnedi  therefore,  from 
0  34';c  of  the  ONP  ot  OECD  countries'  In 
1972  to  0.30%  In  1973  and  Is  Uictfy  to  faU 
further  In  the  years  ahead. 

Petroleum  priee  tnereaee 

Contributing  to  world  Inflation  daring  the 
past  twelve  months  has  been  the  Increase 
in  the  price  of  petroleum.  Relative  to  export 
prices  of  manufactured  goods,  it  has  risen 
l>y  four  hundred  peroent.  Although  there 
bad  previously  been  a  slow,  long-term  de- 
cline In  petroleum  prices  which  called  for 
eetrection,  the  recent  action  has  resulted  In 
s  price  that  is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  It 
has  been  In  the  postwar  period  In  relation 
to  other  commodities. 

Since  Imported  on  has  provided  the  prin- 
cipal increase  In  world  energy  supplies  In  re- 
cent years  and  cannot  rapidly  be  replaced 
by  other  sources,  the  effect  of  the  price  rise 
Is  a  global  imbalance  of  payments  of  unprec- 
edented magnitude.  Although  the  export 
surplus  of  the  members  of  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC) 
will  be  offset  In  part  by  rapidly  rising  Im- 
ports and  perhaps  by  a  reduction  In  oil 
prices,  a  substantial  trade  Imbalance  Is  likely 
to  persist  at  least  through  the  end  of  tbe 
decade. 

I  am  concerned  here  not  with  the  decision 
to  Increase  Ihe  price  of  oil,  but  rather  with 
Its  consequencee  for  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. There  are  two ; 

The  cost  of  their  current  voiiime  of  on 
tmpOTts  has  been  InH^ased  by  some  (10 
billion,  which  Is  16%  of  their  total  Import 
bill,  and  equal  to  40%  of  the  entire  net  in- 
flow of  external  capital  last  year.  As  a  result 
the  cotintrles  least  able  to  finance  this  cost 
increase  have  already  had  to  curtail  their 
development  programs. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade  some  of  the 
OPBC  countries  are  likely  to  have  a  continu- 
ing balance  of  payments  surplus  totaling 
some  $30-60  bllUou  per  year  (in  1974  prices) , 
the  amoimt  depending  on  their  ahaoirpttve 
capacity  and  price  polloles  as  weU  as  tbe 
success  achieved  by  oU-imperting  countnee 
in  developing  other  Boorces  of  energy.  Of 
this  surplus,  rou^my  a  quarter — $8-16  billion 
in  1874  prices — would  be  directly  with  tbe 
other  developing  countries.  Th»  rentalnlng 
$23-45  billion  of  the  surplus  wotild  be  with 
tbe  developed  countilee.  Such  an  Imbalance 
would  be  so  large  as  to  exert  a  cumulative 
strain  oo  tbe  economies  of  tbe  developed 
nations  and  on  international  financial  mar- 
kets, making  it  more  difficult  for  developing 
countries  to  expand  export  earnings  and  to 
Snanoe  thSlr  balance  of  pajrments  deficits. 
Of  Tier  commodiitf  price  changes.. 

Prices  of  other  primary  products — prices 
which  had  remained  fairly  stable  from  the 
1860s  to  mld-i97a— have  been  increasing  very 
rapidly  since  then.  Tbe  high  prices  of  oom- 
awdltles  exported  by  developing  countries 
la  1878  reflected  the  high  level  of  demand 
prevailing  in  a  period  of  exceptionally  rapid 
growth  in  almost  all  indusMal  nations.  Tae 
failure  of  wheat  and  rtee  crops  in  widespread 
areas  o*  the  world  In  1972  and  1973  also  had 
far-reaching  effects  on  prices  of  cereal  grains. 
Although  some  developing  countries  have 
benefits  from  tbe  recent  commodity  boom, 

'Twenty-four  developed  countries  which 
»re  members  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  and  Development. 


only  a  small  number  of  them — ^principally 
mineral  producers — is  Ukely  to  continue  to 
do  so  for  tbe  r(»nainder  of  the  decade. 

Beyond  1974,  price  projections  for  primary 
commodltlee  depend  on  the  assun4)tlons 
made  about  growth  In  tbe  Industrial  coun- 
tries, the  major  markets  for  such  products. 
Since,  as  will  be  discussed  below,  the  growth 
prospects  In  these  markets  for  the  remainder 
of  the  decade  are  less  than  they  were  In  the 
1960s  and  tbe  early  1970s,  the  prices  of  most 
primary  commodities  are  not  likely  to  be 
very  buoyant  la  the  years  ahead. 
Effect  of  price  changes  on  the  terms  of  trade 

The  net  effect  of  tbe  Increase  in  the  prices 
of  petroleum  and  other  primary  commodities, 
together  with  widespread  inflation  In  the  In- 
dustrialized nations,  will  be  a  substantial 
change  in  the  terms  of  trade  of  tbe  develop- 
ing countries — that  is,  in  tbe  relationship 
between  the  prices  of  their  exports  and 
imports. 

TERMS  OF  TRADE— 1973  VERSUS  1980  (1967-69=100) 


Population 
On  - 
millions) 

Terms  of  trade 
1973         1980 

Developing  countries: 

1.  Major  oil  producers 

2.  Mineral  producers 

3.  Other   developing   coun- 

tries: 

A.  With  per  capita  in- 

comes over  $200.. 

B.  With  per  capita  in- 

comes under  J200. 

Total 

300 
100 

600 
1,000 
2,000  . 

140 
102 

104 
95 

350 
102 

95 
77 

OECD  countries 

600 

99 

89 

For  tbe  average  of  all  primary  commodity 
exports,  1973  represented  a  return  to  tbe 
peak  price  levels  of  tbe  Korean  War.  How- 
ever, this  commodity  boom  has  benefited 

mainly  the  rlcber  primary  producers,  while 
tbe  poorest  suffered  both  in  their  terms  of 
trade  and  in  their  export  volumes.  By  tlie  end 
of  the  decade,  as  Indicated  in  tbe  table 
above,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  decline  in  tbe 
terms  of  trade  of  virtuaUy  all  of  tbe  develop- 
ing countries,  with  the  exception  of  tbe 
petroleum  and  mineral  producers.  Tbe 
poorest  countries  will  in  general  be  tbe  most 
severely  affected.  They  are  likely  to  stiffer  a 
decline  of  over  20%.  As  a  resvdt,  even  with 
expanding  export  volumes,  there  will  be 
little  Increase  in  tbe  purchasing  power  of 
their  exports  in  tbe  face  of  rapidly  increasing 
Import  requirements. 

The  outlook  for  economic  ffrowth  in  the 
developed  cottntrte* 

The  Industrialized  nations  have  reacted  to 
tbe  rise  of  petroleum  prices  and  other  com- 
modity prices,  and  to  tbe  worldwide  inflation. 
In  ways  which  have  reduced  their  growth 
rates.  Although  they  have  been  pursuing 
policies  designed  to  adjust  to  tbe  higher  costs 
of  energy  and  to  the  other  Inflationary  forces, 
with  minimum  Impact  on  production  and 
employment,  some  slowdown  of  their  econ- 
omies following  a  period  of  very  high 
growth  was  Inevitable. 

The  sharp  Increase  in  the  cost  of  petro- 
leum was  bound  to  lead  to  basic  shifts  In 
the  structure  of  their  economies,  while  the 
sharp  rise  in  balance  of  pajrments  deflclts 
and  the  lilgber  levels  of  Inflation  have 
exacerbated  the  already  complex  problems 
of  managing  the  international  financial  sys- 
tem. All  Of  these  factors  will  continue  to  have 
an  Impact  on  the  growth  rates  of  the  OECD 
countries.  The  effect  to  date  is  shown  by  the 
table  below. 

Rates   of  real   growth    of    OECD   countries 

(gross  national  product) 

[In  percent] 

1960-70  (average  annual) 4.9 

2972  5.8 

1973  6.7 

1974  1.3 


In  comparison  to  growth  rates  of  6  and 
6%  In  past  years,  present  indications  are 
that  the  QNP  of  the  OECD  coimtries  In  1974 
Is  growing  at  only  1.3%. 

As  for  the  future,  a  return  to  the  5%  rate 
of  growth  realized  in  the  1900s  would  require 
without  reducing  production,  and,  equally 
important,  the  orderly  recycling  of  the  sur- 
pluses of  the  OPEC  countries  to  finance  the 
structural  deficits  of  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries. Given  the  difficulties  of  achieving  these 
objectives,  it  is  only  prudent  to  consider  the 
effects  on  the  developing  countries  of  a  drop 
in  ONP  growth  In  the  OECD  countries,  to 
say,  3.5%  or  4.0^;:  for  the  remainder  of  tbe 
decade. 

The  adverse  effect  on  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  such  a  reduction  in  economic 
growth  in  their  major  markets  woiUd  be 
great.  There  Is  a  strong  relationship — almost 
1  to  1 — between  changes  in  the  growth  rate 
of  the  OECD  countries  and  that  of  tbe  oil- 
importing  developing  nations.  This  is  not 
surprising.  Exports  to  OECD  countries  con- 
stitute 75  %  of  the  total  exports  of  those  na- 
tions. A  diminished  growth  rate  In  tbe 
OECD  countries  translates  very  quickly  into 
reduced  demand  for  these  developing  na- 
tions' exports,  leading  In  turn  to  a  reduced 
capacity  to  Import,  and  hence  to  lower  rates 
of  growth. 

IV.  CONSEQUENCIES  OF  RECENT  EVXKTS  TOB 
THE    DEVELOPmC    CXDTT1»T«IES 

Any  one  of  the  events  described  at>ove — 
the  deterioration  In  the  terms  of  trade, 
worldwide  Inflation,  the  Increase  In  the  price 
of  oil,  the  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  OECD  countries — would  have  liad  a  se- 
rious Impact  on  the  developing  nations.  In 
combination,  tbe  effect  on  some  nations  has 
been  near  disaster.  Tbe  trade  deficit  of  all 
the  oll-lmportlng  developing  nations  will 
more  than  double  this  year  to  approximately 
$20  billion,  and.  If  they  are  to  maintain  even 
mlnlmtim  economic  growth.  It  will  continue 
to  rise  for  the  remainder  of  the  decade. 

Moreover,  if  present  trends  continue,  Offi- 
cial Development  Assistance,  as  a  percent- 
age of  ONP.  will  continue  to  decline,  and 
may  not  even  increase  sulHclently  to  offset 
the  effects  of  Inflation.  Purthermore,  un- 
less steps  are  taken  to  expand  the  supply 
of  capital  on  intermediate  and  market  terms 
to  tbe  more  creditworthy  developing  coun- 
tries, they  will  have  difficulty  competUtg 
with  the  OECD  countries  in  tntemational 
markets  for  the  funds  necessary  to  finance 
their  Increased  trade  deflclts. 

If  we  were  to  assimie  that  capital  flows 
to  the  developing  nations,  with  some  ad- 
justments for  Inflation,  would  rise  frt>m  pao 
billion  to  as  much  as  983  billion  between 
1973  and  1980,  including  an  Increase  In  Offi- 
cial Development  Assistance  from  $10  bil- 
lion to  as  much  as  $17  billion — assumptions 
which  are  probably  optimistic  and  which  I 
will  examine  In  greater  detail  In  a  moment — 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  growth  rates  for  the 
developing  nations  would  be  as  shown  in 
the  table  below: 

DEVELOPING  COUNTRY  RATES  OF  GROVTIH  PER  CAPITA 


GNP  growth  rer 
Popula-     capita  (averajt, 
lation  percent) 

(,n 

Developing  counUies  by  group       millions)    1965-73    19;4-ao 


1.  Malor  oil  rroducers 300 

2.  Mineral  exporters 100 

3.  Other  developing  countries: 

A.  With  per  capita  incomes 

over  1200 600 

B.  With  per  capita  incomes 

under  J20C 1.000 

Total 2,000 


5.4 
1.2 


4.3 
1.1 


-f.4 
3.8 


3.4 
—  4 


34600 
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As  la  apparent,  the  growtbi  rates  projected 
(or  all  of  the  developing  nations,  otber  tban 
the  petroleum  and  mineral  exporters,  are 
substantially  below  the  levels  which  were 
thought  likely  only  a  few  m<mtbs  ago. 

Some  countries — for  example,  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines  whosel  reserves  have 
ben^ted  from  buoyant  en>ort  prices,  or 
TurlLey  and  Yugoslavia  wbl(ji  have  received 
substantial  remittances  froi^  their  workers 
abroad — can  partially  flnancd  the  heavy  1974 
trade  account  deficits  and  can  avoid  severe 
deterioration  of  their  growth  rates.  The 
prospects  of  other  countries Isuch  as  Korea 
and  Brazil,  which  have  been  ^adlly  expand- 
ing their  exp>ort  of  Industrial  joods,  are  much 
better  than  those  of  countrle^  dependent  on 
agricultural  exports.  I 

The  major  Impact  Is  on  me  poorest  na- 
tions. The  rising  prices  of  Ifaported  petro- 
leum, fertilizer,  and  cerealsa  the  slack  de- 
manded for  their  exports  to  developed  coun- 
tries; and  the  erosion  by  Inflation  of  the 
real  value  of  development  as^tance,  all  have 
dealt  severe  blovra  to  the  gr^th  aspirations 
of  the  poorest  members  of 
natloiu,  with  a  population 
and  Incomes  averaging  less! than  $300  per 
capita,  on  the  most  likely  setlof  assumptions 
regarding  commodity  prices' 
growth  rates  In  the  OECD  cAuntries,  would 
suITer  an  actual  decline  In  tiielr  per  capita 
Incomes.  The  effect  of  this 
marginal  condition  of  life 
40%  within  these  countries 
prospect. 

The  countries  thus  affec 
South  Asia  and  Africa.  Consdler  the  follow- 
ing cases :  J 

India:  Higher  oU  prices 
lion    to    India's    import    bill 
amount  equivalent  to  rough: 
her  entire  foreign  exchani 
35%  of  her  total  exports 
of    the    previously    projec 
transfer.  Price  increases  for 
tlUzer — and  India  is  the  wo; 
porter  of  this  esaentlal   Ini 
creased    agricultural    production — wUl    add 
another  fSOO  million;  and  hlkher  prices  for 
essential  foodgraln  Imports  st^l  another  $100 
million. 

sn  Lanka:  Despite  large  ciita  In  food  ra- 
tions. In  1974  cereal  grain  In^rt  coats  wUl 
rise  by  $100  million,  fertilizer  py  $40  million, 
and  petroleum  by  $100  million.  And  stag- 
nating world  prices  of  tea — ^3]jl  Lanka's  ma- 
jor exports — have  In  effect  locked  the  coun- 
try Into  a  long-term  deterioration  In  Ita 
terms  of  trade.  i 

Bangladesh :  Devastated  by  (toth  flood  and 
war.  the  country  has  had  to  ^evote  most  of 
Its  Imports  to  essential  reooitetructlon  and 
mlnlmxim  food  requlrementsT  It  has  been 
unable  as  yet  to  mount  a  sust^ned  develop- 
ment program  which  Its  mor^  than  76  mil- 
lion people  desperately  requli^.  To  do  so  It 
would  have  to  Increase  Its  Imborts  substan- 
tially and  yet  this  yeai  alonl  the  new  oil 
prices  wlU  add  $70  million  tollta  costs,  and 
food  and  fertilizer  price  Incrmaes  an  addi- 
tional $100  million.  1 

The  Sahellan  Countries  of  ^rlca:  Due  to 
the  most  devastating  droughtl  in  their  his- 
tory. Mall,  Niger,  Upper  Volt^,  Mauritania, 
Senegal,  and  Chad  have  been  ^able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  favorable  v^rld  prices  of 
their  chief  exports:  groundnuft,  cotton,  and 
livestock.  The  surge  In  petroleum  prtces  has 
driven  the  cost  of  their  esseijtial  fuel  Im- 
ports from  10%  of  their  export  earnings  to 
30  or  40%,  at  the  same  time  tjat  their  food 
Import  reqtUrements — Uteralljj  to  stave  off 
mass  starvation — have  risen  dnistlcally. 

The  East  African  countries] of  Tanzania. 
Somalia,  and  Kenya  are  also  -facing  severe 
balance  of  payments  pressure 


v.  MCAsnacs  to  spzed  thb  adjustment 


le  Bank.  These 
>f  one  billion. 


Dn  the  already 
»f    the    poorest 
an  appalling 

are  mostly  In 


add  $800  mll- 

i  this    year — an 

two-thirds  of 

reserves,   over 

far  In  excess 

net    resource 

{Itrogenous  fer- 

I's  largest  im- 

k'edlent   of   in- 


To  assist  the  developing  countries  In  meet- 
ing the  cumulative  Impact  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  Bank  has  examined  the  Internal 
and  external  adjustments  which  might  be 
undertaken  to  minimize  the  setback  to  ds- 
velopment  summarized  In  the  tables  above. 

Much  must  be  done  by  the  developing 
countries  themselves,  particularly  In  restruc- 
turing their  patterns  of  use  and  procure- 
ment of  energy  and  even  more  in  expanding 
their  production  of  cereal  grains. 

RestructuriJig  patterru  of  uae  and 
production  of  energy 

The  Impact  of  the  petroleum  price  In- 
creases on  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
developing  nations  could  be  diminished,  of 
course.  If  they  could  reduce  their  consump- 
tion of  Imported  petroleum.  This  could  re- 
sult either  from  a  reduction  In  their  con- 
sumption of  energy  in  general,  or  through  a 
shift  from  Imported  petroleum  to  domestic 
sources  of  energy  supply. 

While  greater  efficiency  and  conservation 
in  energy  use  may  be  feasible  in  some  cases, 
the  amounts  Involved  will  be  small.  On 
average,  the  one  billion  people  in  the  coun- 
tries with  per  capita  Incomes  below  $300  con- 
sume only  about  1%  as  much  energy  per 
capita  as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Reduction  of  energy  consumption  In  those 
countries  in  any  significant  degree  can  only 
lead  to  reductions  in  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural production,  and  a  lowering  of  the 
standards  of  living  for  the  masses  of  the 
population. 

The  outlook  for  substituting  other  forms 
of  energy  for  petroleum  Is  brighter.  It  will 
be  possible  In  many  countries,  for  example, 
India,  Pakistan,  Brazil,  and  Turkey,  to  gen- 
erate power  using  alternative  energy  sources. 
Petroleum-based  plants  can  be  replaced  with 
hydropower,  geothermal  power,  or  with  coal, 
lignite  or  nuclear  fuel  plants.  But  even  in 
countries  where  these  alternative  energy 
sources  are  available  (and  In  some,  such  as 
Kenya  and  Upper  Volta,  this  Is  a  very  un- 
certain prospect),  expIcHtlng  these  sources 
win  require  tlms-constimlng  geological  or 
hydrologlcal  surveys  and  very  large  addi- 
tional capital  investments. 

Moreover,  the  resources  to  be  used  for 
these  Investments  must  be  drawn  away  from 
other  projects,  thereby  reducing  the  coun- 
tries' development  programs.  And  In  any 
event.  It  wUl  be  from  6  to  7  years  before  such 
facilities  for  energy  production  can  become 
operational  and  begin  to  offset  the  increased 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  petroleum  Imports. 
Expanding  the  production  of  food  ffraina 
Although  there  has  been  a  reasonable  long- 
run  balance  between  supply  and  demand  of 
food  grains  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  there 
has  been  a  serious  and  growing  shortage  of 
food  production  In  the  developing  countries. 
Unless  remedial  action  Is  taken,  the  situation 
will  become  much  worse.  The  principal  rea- 
sons for  the  shortage  have  been  the  rapidly 
expanding  population  In  these  countries  and 
their  failure  to  achieve  satisfactory  levels  of 
agricultural  productuity. 

Were  present  trends  to  continue.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  cereal  grain  Import  re- 
quirements of  the  developing  nations  could 
double  between  1970  and  the  middle  of  the 
next  decade.  By  that  time  those  countries 
would  be  seeking  to  Import  70  to  80  million 
tons  per  year,  and  the  foreign  exchange  re- 
quired each  year  could  reach  $30  bUUon. 
This  additional  requirement  could  not  be 
nxet  from  any  reasonable  projection  of  ex- 
port earnings  or  capital  Inflows.  There  Is  only 
one  answer  to  this  problem:  the  2.9%  rate  at 
which  the  developing  countries  have  In- 
creased their  output  of  food  grains  over  the 


past   two  decades  must  be  Increased  sub- 
stantlally. 

This  can  be  done.  Oraln  yields  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  no  more  than  40%  of 
the  yields  In  the  developed  countries.  The 
developing  countrtes  do  have  the  potential 
to  Increase  their  agricultural  productlvltT 
But  that  potential  cannot  be  realized  unleaa 
the  developing  countries  themselves  Initiate 
action  on  a  wide  front,  Incdudlng  measures  to 
expand  the  cultivated  areas  tinder  Irrigation, 
promote  the  avaUablUty  and  use  of  fertUlser 
and  maintain  a  prloe  structure  which  pro^ 
vldes  farmers  with  adequate  Incentive  to 
grow  more  food.  l^eBe  are  the  prerequisites 
to  Increasing  productivity,  and  they  will  re- 
quire substantial  sums  of  capital. 

Investments  In  world  fertUlaer  capacity 
have  been  Inadequate  to  cope  with  the  shan 
Increase  In  the  demand  for  fertilizers  In  the 
major  grain-exporting  countries  of  the  OECD, 
and  In  the  developing  countries  which  havs 
been  modernizing  their  agriculture.  The  de- 
veloping countries'  share  In  total  wortd  con- 
sumption of  fertilizers  has  Increased  fftan 
10%  In  I96I  to  about  17%  today,  and  It  la 
projected  to  Increase  further  to  26%  by  the 
end  of  the  decade. 

We  estimate  that  by  1980  the  demand  for 
nitrogenous  and  phosphatlc  fertUlzers  In  tbs 
developing  countries  wlU  exceed  22  million 
metric  tons  annually,  only  half  of  which  can 
be  produced  with  their  existing  capacity  and 
Its  currently  planned  expansion.  To  add  li 
million  tons  of  additional  production  capac- 
ity would  require  an  Investment  oC  soiim 
$6  to  $10  billion. 

Many  developing  nations  have  already  Ini- 
tiated action  to  conserve  eoeigr  and  to  •■• 
plore  alternatives  to  continuing  Inereaass  in 
petroleum  Imports.  Some  have  started  to  re- 
duce their  d^>endence  on  Imported  food- 
grains.  But  years  will  pass  before  these  efforts 
bear  ftult.  In  the  meanttme,  the  >>tg»«^ 
Import  costs  of  petroleum,  food  grains,  far- 
tlllzer,  and  manufactured  goods  will  place  a 
heavy  burden  on  their  balance  of  paymenu 
and  reduce  their  savlngB  available  to  «ntnm 
Investment.  Unless  these  requirements  $ie 
met  by  additional  capital  flows,  the  raeult 
will  be  further  declines  In  their  rates  of 
growth. 

This  brings  us  to  a  dlsctisslon  of  the 
volume  of  capital  reqiilred.  In  particular  by 
the  poorest  dieveloplng  countries,  to  prevent 
this  outc<»ne. 

VI.  CAPiraz.  ■■quniKiaim 
■arlierX  stated  that  we  wen  to  assume  that 
capital  flows  to  tbe  developing  nations  would 
Incrseae  from  $ao  billion  to  $38  billion  be- 
tween 1078  and  1980,  with  OOelal  Develop- 
ment Assistance  rising  from  $10  billion  to 
$17  billion,  growth  rate*  during  these  yean 
for  tbe  developing  nations  (aaeladlng  the 
petroleum  and  mineral  exporters)  would 
average  3.4%  per  capita  for  tbe  oountrlss 
with  individual  Incomes  ever  laoo  and  would 
actually  decline  for  those  wltb  tnoomes  below 
$300.  It  Is  time  to  examine  that  assumption 
(shown  as  Case  I  In  tbe  fOUowlsg  tables)  and 
to  consider  altemattvea. 

The  3.4%  per  capita  rate  of  growth  pro- 
jected for  the  middle  and  high  iniytine  coun- 
tries la  far  ftom  aatlsflaetory,  and  tbe  de- 
crease of  .4%  projected  for  the  poorer  coun- 
tries is  totaUy  \maooeptable.  Woe  we  to 
raise  these  rates  by  planning  on  a  4%  per 
capita  growth  for  the  countries  with  inoomss 
over  $200  and  a  rate  one-half  of  that  for 
those  with  Incomes  of  $900  or  less,  we  esti- 
mate that  the  capita  requirements  by  19tO 
would  rise  by  80%.  Total  capital  requhed 
would  Increase  from  $83  billion  to  $88  bil- 
lion. ODA  would  have  to  rise  to  $34  billion, 
a  huge  sum,  but  a  sum  which  would  still  be 
no  larger  than  ite  present  share  of  the-  do- 
nors' protected  OMP.  Theee  data  are  shown 
In  Case  n. 
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TABLE  l.-DEVELOPING  COUNTRY  RATES  OF  CROWTH 
PER  CAPITA 


GNP  growth  p«r  capita 
(avaraga,  parcant) 

Popula 

tkNi  (;jn  197«-$0 

Davalopinf  eooirtriae        iml-  

by  group  lioai)  I96S-73    Casa  I     Caaall 


1  Ma)or  oil  prodacen 300 

2  Minaral  axportart 100 

3  Otbar  davsiopint  coun- 

tries: 

A  WHh  par  capita  in- 

eoinas  over  $200..       GOO 
B  With  par  cvita  in- 

coRiaa   undar 

»200 1,000 


5.4 
1.2 


8.4 
3.8 


4.3         3.4 


1.1 


-.4 


8.4 

3.8 


4.0 
2.1 


ToM. 


2,000 


TABLE  ll.-NET  EXTERNAL  CAPITAL  FLOW  REQUIRED  TO 
ACHIEVE  GROWTH  RATES  IN  TABLE  I 


(AmouRta  Is  billioas  ol  dollaral 


1980 


1973    Caaal     Casa  II 


ODA-Amo«llrt 11.4  J16.7  824.4 

Parcant  a(  donor  GNP (.30)  (.20)  (.30> 

Othar  concsssionafy  aid 1.9  S.5  5.3 

Marltattamis  borrowing 8.8  10.8  23.6 

ToUlnataxternal capital  How.  20.1  33.0  53.5 


Two-thirds  of  the  increase  In  the  capital 
required  from  1978  to  1080  is  needed  simply 
to  compensate  for  the  higher  prices  of  com- 
modities and  services  Imported  by  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

Are  such  capital  flows  attainable? 

In  considering  the  question,  I  want  to 
emphasliie  two  points : 

First,  the  substantial  Increase  In  market 
terms  borrowing  that  the  middle  and  higher 
Income  developing  countries  must  under- 
take—efforts which  can  succeed  only  if  the 
recycling  mechanisms  make  special  provi- 
sion for  the  very  large  capital  requirements 
of  theee  countries  as  well  as  for  those  of  the 
developed  nations. 

And  second,  the  alarming  rate  at  which 
Inflation  Is  eroding  ODA  flows  and  the  fail- 
ure to  compensate  for  this  balance  of  what 
might  be  termed  the  "money  Illusion" — that 
Is,  falling  to  recognize  that  In  periods  of 
Tvp\A  Inflation  ths  same  ntmiber  of  dollars, 
at  different  moments  of  time,  do  not  repre- 
sent the  same  real  values. 

While  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Eurocredlts 
ertended  to  the  developing  countries  In  the 
recent  past  Is  striking,  the  total  market  bor- 
rowing by  theee  countries  was  heavily  In- 
fluenced by  the  amounts  lent  to  a  few  of  the 
nations  with  a  high  credit  standing.  More 
than  $33  blUlon  out  of  the  total  of  $8.8 
billion  raised  in  1973  by  the  developing  cotm- 
trles  went  to  Just  three  nations — Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  Peru — and  an  additional  $2.1 
billion  went  to  the  oil-  and  mineral -export- 


ing counts^es.  Very  little  was  loaned  to  Tur- 
key, Korea,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and 
other  middle  Income  countries  which  will 
need  large  amounts  of  such  capital  In  the 
future. 

To  support  Case  U,  the  amount  of  $8.8 
billion  raised  In  1973  would  have  to  Increase 
to  $15  billion  within  the  next  two  years  and 
to  some  $24  billion  In  1980;  and  the  number 
of  borrowers  would  have  to  Increase  signif- 
icantly. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  International 
banking  community  will  recognize  that  many 
of  the  developing  nations.  If  assisted  to  make 
the  structural  adjustment  necessary  to 
realize  their  long-term  growth  potential, 
represent  excellent  opportunities  for  profit- 
able placement  of  surpluses,  particularly 
those  generated  initially  In  the  OPEK7  co\in- 
trlee.  But,  as  I  suggested  before,  one  cannot 
be  sanguine  about  tbe  proqMcts  of  Increased 
borrowing  by  the  developing  countries  from 
the  Burocredlt  markets  unless  the  developed 
countries  provide  some  support  to  those 
markets.  The  developing  countries  will  face 
heavy  competition  from  the  developed  ooun- 
tnee  seeking  to  draw  on  OPEC  surplusss  to 
finance  their  own  balance  of  payments 
deficits. 

Market  borrowing  has  not  been  a  source 
of  funds  open  to  the  lower  income  countries. 
These  nations  must  depend  mainly  on  con- 
cessionary fiows,  principally  ODA.  And  It  Is 
In  relation  to  ODA  that  the  effects  of  the 
"money  Illusion"  become  most  apparent. 


ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED  FLOWS  OF  OFFICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 
lAmounts  in  billions  ot  ddlanl 


1980 

1965 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1980 

Total 

1975 

Casal 

Casa  l| 

In  current  prtess . 

4.7 

5.9 
9.0 

6.8 
9.3 

7.8 

lao 

8.7 
10.0 

9.4 
9.4 

10.7 
9.4 

11.9 
9.5 

16.8 
9.3 

24.4 

In  I973Dric«i 

7.7 

13.5 

.52 

.44 

65 

.34 

73 

.35 
78 

.34 
86 

.30 
100 

.30 
114 

.29 

126 

.20 
181 

.30 

ODA  dtftotor 

61 

181 

In  the  past  ten  years,  ODA  In  relation  to 
ONP  has  decreased  by  one-third.  Today  it  la 
running  at  scarcely  40%  of  the  .7%  target. 
Since  that  objective  was  established  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  In  1970, 
thwe  has  been  no  Increase,  In  real  terms. 
In  the  concessionary  flow  despite  a  12%  In- 
crease of  OMP  In  the  donor  luitions.  Tlie 
reason,  I  iMUeve,  Is  clear:  legislatures  faU  to 
recognize  that  the  83%  Increase  between 
1970  and  1974  in  the  money  value  of  the 
ODA  which  they  have  ai^roprlated  not  only 
contributes  nothing  toward  attaining  the 
.7%  objective,  but  just  barely  maintains  the 
real  value  of  the  1970  level  of  assistance. 

The  most  lmp<M:tant  single  stsp  the  de- 
veloped nations  could  take  to  assist  the  one 
billion  people  of  the  poorest  countries  would 
be  to  recognize  that  the  effects  of  Inflation 
alone  require — and  will  continue  to  re- 
quire— ^major  Increases  In  the  appropriated 
money  values  of  Official  Development  Assist- 
ance. 

The  OPEC  countries  are  beginning  to  help 
meet  the  capital  requirements  of  the  de- 
veloping nations,  including  making  con- 
tributions to  ODA  which  are  larger  In  pro- 
pcatlon  to  gross  national  product  than  those 
of  the  OECD  nations. 

Excluding  Indonesia  and  Nigeria  which 
are  not  In  a  position  to  export  long-term 
capital,  the  projected  change  In  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  OPEC  coimtrles,  between 
the  years  1973  and  1980  Is  shown  In  the  tcA- 
lowlng  table : 


PROJECTED  CHANGE  IN  THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE 
OPEC  COUNTRIES 

[Excluding  Indonesia  and  Nitaria) 


1973 


1980 


OPECGHP-AmountnHnioni) $76  $411 

Parcant  of  OECD  GNP> ^5  5.0 

GNP  par  capita: 

OPEC. $951  $4,240 

OECD> K735  $11,980 

OPEC  fbraign  axchanga  rasarves  and  axtamai 

ittvastnenb  (billions) $24  $624 

OPEC    incoms    on    axtamai    invaatmants 

(billions) $2  $40 

^  Tha  OPEC  GNP  figuraa  ara  not  atrictly  comparabia  with 
ttwsa  of  tiN  OECD  countriea.  Tha  formar  inclixta  a  high 
propoitioo  ef  Incoma  fran  tiis  production  of  nonraplacaabla 
aaaats  for  which  no  daptaciatien  allowance  has  baan  pro- 
mdad.  Wara  this  factor  to  ba  taken  into  account,  OPEC 
par  capita  GNP  in  1980  would  probably  ba  30  parcant  lass 
than  shown. 

The  data  show  that  the  OPEC  cotintrles 
wUl  be  highly  Uquld  in  1080,  although  their 
ONP  Will  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  of 
OCED  countries,  and  their  per  capita  In- 
comes, on  average,  8ul>8tantlally  less.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  can  be  expected  that  they 
will  direct  a  portion  of  their  Uquld^funds^ 
the  «in>n<Hng  of  tho'ODA  Incresses  required 
by  the  poorest  countries.  But  a  far  larger 
portion  of  the  OPBC  surpluses  will  no  doubt 
be  used  to  finance  the  very  large  c^>ltal 
requlranents  of  the  middle  and  higher  In- 
come nations. 


The  OPBC  countries  have  already  taken  a 
ntimber  of  Initiatives  which  may  lead  to 
an  Increase  In  the  flow  of  their  development 
aid.  These  range  from  Iran's  and  Iraq's 
agremnents  to  siq>ply  India  with  spedfled 
quantities  of  oU  on  deferred  payment  terms, 
to  the  creation  at  the  Saudi  Arabian  Devel- 
opment Fund,  and  the  very  substantial  ex- 
pansion a£  tbe  Kuwait  and  Abu  DhaM  De- 
velopment Funds.  But  many  of  these  initia- 
tives will  take  time  to  organize  and  to  staff. 
Disbursements  are,  therefore,  Ukely  to  be 
slow.  The  World  Bank  has  offered  Its  assist- 
ance of  these  Institutions  to  accelerate  the 
flow  of  fimds. 
vn.  TBz  ooMTRiBirnoN  or  tes  wosld  bakk 

GBOX7P  FOR  FISCAL   TEAKS    1S7S-T9 

The  net  effect  of  the  events  we  have  dis- 
cussed is  a  dramatic  Increase  In  the  capital 
required  by  the  developing  nations  for  the 
achievement  of  even  modest  rates  of  growth 
during  the  remaining  years  of  the  decade. 
The  present  plans  of  the  OECD  and  OPEC 
countries  do  not  Indicate  that  sufficient  capi- 
tal WlU  be  available.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  believe  the  World  Bank  Oroup  must 
expand  Its  lending  to  tbe  mRTimnm  per- 
mitted by  prudent  financial  management 
and  the  availability  of  funds.  The  program 
which  I  have  presented  to  our  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  their  consideration  is  a  first  step 
In  that  direction. 

It  provides  for  total  lending  In  the  five 
flscal  years  1975-79  of  $36  billion.  The  pro- 
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gram  which  the  Board  has  approijed  for 
FT  75  contemplates  cozumitments  tJTtallng 
$5.5  blUloD,  compared  to  $4.5  billloniln  tbe 
fiscal  year  Juat  ended,  and  t3.S  bllUoi^  In  tbe 
year  before  that.  I 

The  total  of  $16  blUlon  for  the  flv^  years 
compares  with  $16  billion  for  the  i^tIous 
period  (FT  1970-74).  However,  the  liicrease 
of  $20  billion — 125%  m  money  termi — pro- 
vides for  an  Increase  of  only  40%  in  real 
terms  (7%  per  annum).  ] 

At  Nairobi,  the  negotiators  of  thw  coun- 
tries contributing  to  tbe  Internatlodal  De- 
velopment Association  (IDA)    belleva  that 
their    pledges   of   $4.6    billion   for   t^e   4th 
Replenishment  period  would  provide  pm  In- 
crease  of   66%    over   the   level   of  t^e  Srd 
Replenishment.   Already   that   expect^   in- 
crease has  been  more  than  offset  by  tactual 
or  projected  inflation.  It  now  appea^  that 
the  4th  Replenishment,  In  real  tem«B,  will 
be  slightly  smaller  than  the  3rd.  To  ml|ilmlze 
the  Impact  of  this  loss  of  value,  we  pft>poBe 
to  shift  the  allocation  of  scarce  IDA  rettiurces 
In  such  a  way  as  to  concentrate  th^m  on 
the  countries  most  seriously  affected  >y  the 
recent  economic   developments.   We   Intend 
to  give  priority  In  these  countries  to  Mlalng 
agricultural  production  In  general  and  the 
productivity  of  the  rural  poor  In  particular. 
The    proposed    Bank    Group    program    Is 
large.  It  will  require  net  borrowing  during 
the  five  years  of  over  $13  billion.  Much  of 
that  amount  can,  I  believe,  be  borroweq  from 
OPEC  countries.  They  have  been  mo$t  co- 
operative   with    the    Bank    and    in    iecent 
months  we  have  received  loan  conmiltiients 
from  them  totaling  $2  billion.  But  asj  large 
a.s  the  Bank  program  la.  In  comblnatlod  with 
the  other  funds  which  the  OECD  and  PPEC 
countries  indicate  they  plan  to  make  kvall- 
able  to  the  developing  countries.  It  Is  t  jtally 
Inadequate  to  meet  minimum  develo]  ment 
objectives. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  pr(  posed 
Joint  Ministerial  Committee,  as  lt«  first 
item  of  business,  appraise  the  needs  f  the 
developing  nations  for  additional  c  ipltal 
and  examine  possible  sources  of  fur  Is  to 
meet  those  needs.  The  formation  o  the 
Committee  offers  a  new  and  welcome  c  >por- 
tunlty  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  w  >rld's 
governments  on  the  progress,  or  lack  of  (reg- 
ress of  the  developing  nations,  as  well  i  i  the 
progress,  or  lack  of  progress  of  the  i  cher 
countrlee  in  meeting  their  responslbU!  ty  to 
support  development  in  those  nations, 
vm.  sxnncAKT  and  concxttbionb 
Let  me  now  conclude  by  summarlzln)  the 
central  points  I  have  made  this  mornln  t. 

Although  there  are  many  Ingredients  that 
have  contributed  to  the  ciirrent  econ  )mlc 
turbulence,  there  are  at  least  three  ;  prin- 
cipal and  Interrelated  factors  which  a  e  of 
major  significance  for  the  develop]  aent 
scene. 

One.  of  course.  Is  Inflation.  Itself  the  1  rou- 
blesome  child  of  many  forces,  inflation  not 


FLOW  OF  OFFI  lAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  MEASURED  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  i 
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Footnotej  at  end  of  table. 


only  peneUlzes  the  poor  t>roportlon«tely  more 
than  the  rich,  and  severely  erodes  the  value 
of  Official  Development  Assistance,  but  In. 
leading  to  lower  growth  rate  In  the  devel- 
oped nations  It  threatens  to  reduce  demand 
for  the  developing  countries'  exports,  as  well 
as  to  trigger  protectionist  tendencies. 

The  second  factor  Is  the  sudden  siu'ge  in 
the  price  of  petroleum.  Though  it  has  con- 
tributed to  balance  of  payments  problems  In 
many  nations.  It  has  fallen  with  the  greatest 
severity  on  the  poorest  countries.  They  pos- 
sess neither  the  flexibility  of  the  developed 
nations  to  readjust  trade  and  Investment, 
nor  the  margin  to  reduce  consumption. 

And  the  third  factor  Is  the  general  boom 
In  moet  other  primary  commodltlee.  This  has 
clearly  benefited  some  developing  countries. 
But  it  has  also  created  further  difficulties  for 
the  poorest  nations  whose  exports  simply 
cannot  offset  the  price  Increases  for  fertilizer 
and  food,  which.  In  combination  with  the 
Increases  In  oU  and  manufactured  goods, 
have  substantially  reduced  their  terms  of 
trade. 

If.  then,  we  survey  the  development  scene 
M  a  whole.  It  Is  evident  that  countries  with 
some  20%  of  the  population  of  the  nations 
we  serve  have  registered  a  net  gala:  the  oll- 
exportlng  countries  and  some  of  the  mineral 
producers. 

For  certain  other  developing  countries, 
representing  about  30%  of  the  total  popiUa- 
tlon,  the  long-run  outlook  Is  good  although 
they  face  serious  problems  of  adjustment  to 
the  new  conditions.  Most  of  them  are  In  the 
middle  and  upper  Income  categories  of  devel- 
oping nations.  They  should  be  able  to  borrow 
much  of  what  they  need  on  the  world  capital 
markets  If  the  recycling  mechanism  Is  de- 
signed and  managed  with  their  needs  In 
mind.  In  addition,  they  will  need  large  sums 
on  Intermediate  terms  and  the  Bank  must 
expand  Its  program  to  help  meet  this  require- 
ment. 

But  for  the  poorest  of  our  member  coun- 
tries— countries  that  represent  fully  half  of 
the  total  population  of  all  the  nations  we 
serve,  countries  containing  one  billion 
human  beings — the  situation  is  desperate. 

Almost  every  element  In  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation   has   worked  to   their   dis- 
advantage, and  has  been  compounded  even 
further  for  many  of  them   by  the   natural 
disasters  of  flood,  drought,  and  crop  failures. 
These  countries,  then,  need  additional  as- 
sistance on  concessionary  terms,  and  they 
need  it  promptly:  $3  to  $4  billion  more  per 
year  In  the  remaining  years  of  the  decade. 
<?an  such  assistance  be  mobilized  In  the 
current  economic  environment — an  environ- 
ment In  which  the  real  per  capita  incomes 
of  many  of  the  largest  donors  have  decreased 
in  the  past  twelve  months  and  In  which  all 
traditional  donors  face  severe  Inflation,  un- 
acceptable   unemployment,    and    uncertain 
growth  prospects. 
I  believe  It  can— and  I  believe  It  mvist. 
The  world  has  not  suddenly  lost  its  wealth. 


The  OFKC  countrtas  have  gained  huge 
amounts,  and  the  tradltloaally  wealthy  na- 
tions continue  to  be  wealthy.  They  are  lea 
wealthy  than  they  hoped  to  be  at  this  time, 
but  they  are  more  wealthy  than  they  were 
as  recently  as  twenty-four  months  ago,  and 
Immeasurably  more  wealthy  than  the  na- 
tions of  the  developing  world. 

What,  after  all,  reaUy  constitutes  wealth? 
And  what  more  fundamental  measures  of 
wealth  are  there  than  the  levels  of  nutrition, 
Uteracy,  and  health?  It  u  in  these  terms  that 
the  average  citizen  of  a  developed  hatlon 
enjoys  wealth  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
the  one  billion  people  in  the  countries  with 
per  capita  Incomes  under  $200:  his  caloric 
Intake  Is  40%  greater;  his  literacy  rate  is 
four  times  higher;  the  mortality  rate  of  his 
children  Is  90%  lower;  and  his  own  life  ex- 
pectancy 60%  more.  Are  there  any  more  basic 
terms  In  which  to  compare  the  wealth  of  the 
developed  and  developing  nations? 

The  developed  nations,  understandably 
preoccupied  wtth  controlling  Inflation,  and 
searching  for  structural  solutions  to  their 
liquidity  Imbalances,  will  be  tempted  to  con- 
clude that  until  these  problems  are  resolved, 
aid  considerations  must  simply  be  put  aside! 
But  aid  is  not  a  luxriry — eomething  afford- 
able when  times  are  easy,  and  superfluous 
when  times  become  temporarily  troublesome. 
It  U  precisely  the  opposite.  Aid  is  a  con- 
tinuing social  and  moral  responsibility,  and 
its  need  now  Is  greater  than  ever. 

It  is  true  that  the  affluent  nations  in  the 
face  of  shortages  and  Inflation,  and  in  order 
to  continue  to  expand  aid,  may  have  to 
accept  for  the  time  being  some  selective  re- 
duction in  their  already  immensely  high 
standard  of  living.  If  they  have  to.  they  can 
absorb  such  inconveniences. 

But  for  the  poorest  cotintrles  such  a  down- 
ward adjustment  is  a  very  different  matter. 
For  them  downward  does  not  mean  incon- 
venience, but  appalling  deprivation.  And  for 
mUlions  of  individuals  in  these  countries 
downward  means  simply  the  risk  of  death. 

The  problem,  then.  Is  not  that  the  de- 
veloped nations  have  suddenly  lost  their 
capacity  to  assist  those  countries  most  In 
need.  They  have  not.  The  amounts  of  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  that  wo\ild  mean 
the  difference  between  decency  and  utter 
degradation  for  himdreds  of  millions  of  the 

absolute  poor  are,  in  relative  terms,  minute 

perhaps  2%  of  the  increase  in  real  Income 
the  developed  world  can  look  forward  to  In 
the  remaining  years  of  the  decade. 

The  basic  problem,  then.  Is  a  phUosophloal 
one — a  problem  of  values. 

Will  1074  be  best  remembered  as  the  year 
prloes  exploded?  Or  will  it,  perhaps,  be  bet- 
ter remember^  in  the  longer  perspective  of 
history  as  the  year  when  the  word  Inter- 
dependence stopped  being  rhetoric,  and 
started  being  reality? 

One  thing  is  certain:  the  development  task 
has  not  dlmlnlahed.  It  has  only  become  more 
urgent.  The  responsibility  of  ua  all  la  to 
get  on  with  It. 
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FLOW  OF  OFFICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  MEASURED  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  "-Continued 


IMO 


1965 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1980  >  required  for— 


1975 


C»s«l 


C«s«ll 


fifasdtDW: 

OOA     dollar    millions    (currMt 

pricM) 

OOA  1973  prices 

GNP  dotlsr  billions  (current  pricet). 

OOA  IS  percent  GNP 

ODA  deflator 


4,665 

5.895 

6,832 

7,762 

8,671 

9,415 

10,706 

11,948 

16.760 

24.400 

7,660 

9.069 

9,346 

9,976 

10.059 

9,415 

9,391 

9,452 

9,259 

13.480 

ati 

1,340 

2,010 

2,2U 

2,550 

3.100 

3,530 

4,100 

8,200 

8.200 

.52 

.U 

.34 

.35 

.34 

.30 

.30 

.29 

.20 

3.0 

60.9 

65.0 

73.1 

77.8 

88.2 

100.0 

114.0 

126.4 

181.0 

181.0 

>  Countries  included  are  members  o(  OECO  Development  Assjstaooe  Committse,  accounting  for 
more  than  96  percent  o(  total  official  development  auistancs.  Fiaurea  for  1973  and  earlier  years  are 


actual  data.  The  projections  for  1974  and  1975  are  based  on  World  Bank  estimatas  of  growth  of    csnt  of  OAC  GNP)  in  that  year. 


conies  of  under  (200  per  capita  wrould  require  OOA  of  {16.700,000,000  (.20  percent  of  DAC  GNP) 
in  1980;  Case  II  with  2.1  percent  growth  In  GNP  per  capita  would  require  $24,400,000,000  (.30  per- 


GNP,  on  information  on  budget  appropriations  for  aid,  and  on  aid  policy  statements  made  by 
■overnments.  Because  of  the  relatively  lony  period  of  tinM  required  to  translate  legislative  author- 
izations first  into  commitmente  and  later  into  disbursements,  it  is  possible  to  project  today  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  ODA  flows  (wMch  by  definition  represent  disbarsemenb)  through  1975. 
>  Case  I  leading  to  a  —0.4  percent  change  in  GNP  per  capita  per  annum  in  countries  with  in- 


>  New  Zealand  became  a  member  of  the  DAC  only  is  1973.  ODA  figures  for  New  Zealand  are  not 
available  for  1960-71. 

<  In  1949,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  U.S  Official  Development  Assistance  amounted 
to  Z.79  percent  of  GNP. 


CHINESE  PATRIOTS  CELEBRATE 
THEIR  "DOUBLE  TEN"  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  a  significant 
anniversary  for  sdl  people  who  cherish 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Sixty-three  years 
ago,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  led  a  successful 
revolution  against  the  Chlng  Djmasty, 
establishing  the  first  republic  in  Asia. 
Tomorrow,  October  10,  is  the  anniversary 
of  that  date.  Chinese  patriots  evenrwhere 
celebrate  this  date  sis  the  "Double  Ten" 
holiday,  so  named  because  It  is  the  10th 
month  of  the  year.  For  free  Chinese,  it 
is  their  day  of  independence,  commemo- 
rating the  overttirow  of  the  decadent 
Manchu  Etapire. 

As  we  know,  however,  the  young  re- 
public was  destined  to  lead  a  stormy 
existence.  The  Japanese  invasion,  the 
rise  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  vicissitudes  of 
World  War  n,  the  fallout  from  the  Yalta 
Conference,  and  disastrous  policies  pur- 
sued by  a  pro-Communist  crowd  in  our 
own  U.S.  State  Department  led  to  the 
gradual  extinction  of  freedom  on  Main- 
land China.  On  October  1.  1949.  Mao  Tse- 
tung  proclaimed  victory.  The  free  Chi- 
nese, however,  withdrew  to  the  island 
province  of  Taiwan,  and  made  that 
island  an  Asian  demonstration  project  in 
freedom.  True  agrarian  refonn,  the  nur- 
turing of  private  enterprise,  the  protec- 
tion of  Chinese  family  values,  and  the 
carrying  on  of  the  historic  and  ancient 
Chinese  culture  have  been  the  hallmarks 
of  the  Republic  of  China. 

As  the  free  Chinese  put  together  their 
war-tattered  nation,  It  is  Important  to 
remember  that  they  did  not  ask  for  much 
from  the  Test  of  the  world — all  economic 
aid  from  the  United  States  essentially 
ended  in  1965,  and  all  military  grants 
from  the  United  States  were  terminated 
in  July  of  1973.  They  are  not  asking  for 
handouts  from  us;  in  fact,  their  overall 
economic  picture  has  beoi  very  promis- 
ing with  their  gross  national  product 
soaring  over  the  past  several  years.  For 
example,  in  1S60,  the  Republic  of  China's 
gross  national  product  wu  $2.5  billion; 
by  1970,  their  output  had  more  than 
doubled  to  |6.2  billion.  There  has  been  a 
steady  rise  since  then,  with  the  latest 
available  figures  putting  the  1973  ONP 
for  Taiwan  at  $8.6  billion. 

The  free  Chinese  are  willing  to  work, 
and  they  cherish  their  independence  In 
every  respect.  What  they  want  Is  what 


I  believe  we  do,  In  fact,  owe  them:  our 
allegiance  and  moral  support  in  their 
struggle  against  the  Communists  who 
have  stripped  them  of  their  country. 

There  are  those  who  hailed  the  policy 
of  former  President  Nixon  and  Dr.  Kis- 
singer with  respect  to  Communist  China 
as  a  dramatic  step  forward  for  world 
peace  and  understanding.  My  response 
is  that  anyone  who  respects  the  Chinese 
people  for  their  accomplishments  and 
civilization  cannot  accept  the  Mainland 
regime  as  the  legitimate  i*epresentatives 
of  the  Chinese  people.  We  are  told  that 
we  cannot  ignore  800  million  (Chinese; 
yet  the  truth  is  that  when  we  deal  with 
the  Communist  government  in  Peking, 
we  are  ignoring  the  wishes  of  800  mil- 
lion Chinese,  who  have  never  had  any 
say  in  the  organization  of  the  Commu- 
nist government. 

By  dealing  with  Peking,  we  have  gone 
beyond  the  realms  of  pragmatism.  We 
Inferentially  have  recognized  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  claims  of  the  Communists 
and  have  prejudiced  the  claims  of  Free 
China.  Yet  Free  China  survives,  and  will 
survive.  Our  current  pro-Peking  policy 
is  an  aberration.  And  the  people  of  Free 
China  should  understand  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten,  and  that  their  friends 
in  the  United  States  will  never  allow  Free 
China  to  be  submerged  in  Communist 
tyranny. 


GRISLY  FOR  THE  GRIZZLIES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  article  In  the  Manchester 
Guardian  of  September  21,  1974,  by 
Mr.  Simon  ^Hnchester. 

The  scenario  set  forth  by  Mr.  Win- 
chester of  the  dwln<nteg  grizzly  bear 
population,  while  grim,  is  unfortunately 
(»>ly  part  of  a  linger,  more  discouraging 
picture.  While  the  National  Park  Service 
management  policies  have  contributed  to 
the  decUne  of  the  grlsdy  bear  population 
In  the  Yellowstone  ecosystem,  the  himt- 
Ing  seasons  held  annoally  In  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Montana  have  dealt  an 
equally  severe  blow  to  stability  of  the 
bear  population. 

Tlie  annual  bear  hunts  have  continued 
despite  the  fact  that  the  bear  popula- 
tion for  the  lower  48  States  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  to  be  800.  In  fact,  a  re- 
cent report  \xj  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service— not  to  be  cooAiaed  with  the  Na- 


tional Academy  of  Science  study — rec- 
ommends that  because  of  the  low  num- 
ber of  grizzlies,  the  slow  reproductive 
rate  of  the  bear  and  the  Increasing  man- 
caused  pressures  upon  the  bear  and  its 
habitat,  the  bear  should  be  classified  as 
a  "threatened  species"  in  the  United 
States  south  of  the  Canadian  border. 

Despite  the  pessimistic  outlook  for  the 
grizzly  bear,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice has  not  implemented  the  recommen- 
dations of  its  task  force.  The  unlimited 
himtlng  continues  In  the  Bob  Marshall 
ecosystem  in  Montana.  So  it  still  remains 
to  be  seen  what  the  fate  of  the  grizzly 
bear  will  be  in  the  lower  48  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  coisent  that  Mr. 
Winchester's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OSISLT  POK  TRS  OKIZZLIES 

[nt>m  tbe  Manchester  Ouardlan. 
Sept.  21, 1974] 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  currently 
facing  an  unusually  pressing  problem:  It  is 
running  out  of  grizzly  bears.  Pour  years  ago 
rangers  reckoned  there  were  about  230  specl- 
mena  of  Ursus  arctoe  horrlbllls  roaming  the 
giant  park  In  the  extreme  northwest  of  Wy- 
oming. In  1973  ecologists  estimated  a  total 
population  of  158.  and  this  year  they  think 
only  144  may  be  left. 

Precisely  what  is  going  wrong  Is  currently 
the  subject  of  a  bitter  controversy  that  has 
pitted  officials  of  the  National  Park  Service 
against  a  mnaU  but  vociferous  band  of  en- 
vironmentalists. The  leader  of  this  group  Is 
Dr.  Frank  Craighead,  one  of  a  pair  of  rugged 
and  extraordtnarUy  talented  twins  (the 
other  Is  Dr.  John  who  lives  In  Montana)  who 
has  become,  over  tbe  past  20  years,  perhaps 
the  moet  devoted  and  renowned  student  of 
the  grlzzlj  Ijear  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Frank  Craighead,  who  now  conducts  hla 
wild  life  research  from  a  laboratory  in  tlM 
Oraud  Teton  Park.  60  mllea  south  of  TeUow- 
stone.  blames  the  decUne  in  the  grl^y  popu- 
lation in  the  park  (only  two  other  iiilliliiiiUM 
areas,  both  in  Montana,  house  slgnlfleant 
numbers  of  America's  remaining  specimens) 
on  the  so-called  "bear  managvmant"  poU- 
cies  of  tbe  parte  staff.  A  major  mistake,  he 
contends,  was  made  four  yean  ago,  when 
the  park  superlnteiKlent,  Mr.  Jack  AiKlersoa, 
ordered  the  sudden  closing  of  all  of  TeUow- 
stone's  big  rubbish  dumps — dumps  which,  he 
claimed  at  the  time,  were  unsightly  and 
unsanitary. 

The  relation  between  rubbish  dumps  and 
grizzly  bears  may  not  be  immediately  ap- 
parent; but  ever  sloos  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  in  tbe  early  days  ct  TMowstone's 
life,  the  grilles  have  found  that  the  col- 
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lected  piles  of  travellers'  refuse  ferovlded 
them  with  an  excellent  and  foolpro  1  source 
of  food.  For  80  years,  grizzly  bears  hi  ive  been 
feeding,  often  In  great  roaming  ba:  ids  who 
came  down  from  the  remote  pine  f<  -ests.  at 
the  rubbish  dumps.  Then,  early  In  :  }70,  Mr. 
Anderson  ordered  all  the  dumps  to  I  e  closed 
down,  and  any  bears  trying  to  use  tbi  m  to  be 
removed  or  shot. 

Dr.  Craighead  had  warned  that  he  per- 
emptory removal  of  the  bears'  tn  lltlooal 
food  supply  would  cause  trouble.  X  e  asked 
Anderson  to  phase  out  the  dumps  gi  oAxiailj, 
to  provide  temporary  supplies  of  freahly 
killed  elk  and  deer  carcases  for  the  hvingry 
bears  to  feed  upon,  and  for  ranger  i  to  "go 
easy"  on  any  angry  grlzzUea.  But  J  aderson 
decided  to  go  ahead  anyway.  ^ 

Hungry  bears  raged  through  tie  park, 
rangers  shot  and  poisoned  them  a  .  a  rate 
that  more  than  doubled  the  "waste  je"  rate 
(that  Included  permitted  hunting)  i  t  prevl- 
ouB  years,  and  within  a  few  months  ;he  bear 
population  began  to  fall. 

In  addition,  some  bears  txirned  on  visitors. 
I,n  1970  one  yoimgster  disappeared  from  a 
camp  site,  after  It  had  apparent  y  been 
ravaged  by  a  bear,  and  he  has  ne^  er  been 
foiuid;  In  1972  a  youth  was  kUIed  b  a  bear 
and  a  court  case  blaming  the  park)  service 
for  negligence  opens  In  California  in  Kovem- 
ber.  Lesser  Injuries  to  tourlsta  Increksed  in 
the  first  few  months  after  the  bumps' 
closiu'e — though  Anderson  points  ol 
they  now  have  fallen  back  to 
nothing  In  1974. 

One  reason  why  Yellowstone  Is  saf 
It  was  three  years  ago,  though,  may 
tourists  who  visit  the  park  see,  an^ 
m  contact  with  far  fewer  bears. 
Service  brochures  are  still 
enough  to  tell  motorists  what  to  dojin  case 
of  a  "bear  Jam"  on  a  park  road— *ut  the 
likelihood  now  of  one  getting  hel(|  up  for 
half  an  hour  by  an  ursine  mob  wltiderlng 
about  on  the  road  la  extremely  remote.  We 
took  a  short  trip  through  the  parn  an  en- 
chanting place,  as  ever,  but  nary  jf 
sight.  And  yet  Mr.  Anderson,  In  oq 
more  polite  retorts  to  the  diatrlbet 
Craighead  twins,  recently  said  that 
one  wants  to  see  a  grizzly  bear,  I  c 
them  bears  coming  out  of  my  ears."! 

Last  month  a  group  of  quasi-lndefendent 
arbitrators,  headed  by  an  ecologlst  ttkaa  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  repoited  on 
the  controversy  to  the  Natloaial  Academy  of 
Scientists  In  Washington.  Their  contusion, 
and  one  which  the  park  service  no"^  puts 
Into  all  Its  press  releases,  was  thkt  the 
grizzly  "is  In  no  Immediate  danger  |of  ex- 
tinction." ("I  never  said  that  It  wa4"  said 
Dr.  Craighead.  "All  I  said  was  thatllf  the 
park  service  continued  with  Its  nianage- 
ment  policy  It  could  lead  to  the  eventual 
wiping  out  of  the  Tellowstone  Igrlzzly 
population.")  J 

But  the  same  scientists  also  told  tie  NAS 
that  the  Park  Service  research  progpiunme 
was  "Inadequate"  and  that  a  "oons^atlve 
policy  of  removal"  of  grizzlies  Is  trofn  now 
on  "essential."  Hunting  should  be  blmned: 
the  shooting  of  so-called  "Inoorilgible" 
bears  should  be  atoipped:  the  grlzzlleMshould 
be  permitted  to  creep  back  to  tl^lr  old 
population  levels  once  again.  So  thi  report 
represenlB  a  small  triumph  for  eivlron- 
mental  whlstleblowlng — ^though  only  Craig- 
head Insists,  a  Tery  small  one.  "Tb  »  same 
policies  are  going  on  In  Glacier  I  atlonal 
Park  and  in  the  Bob  Marshall  WU  lemi 
There  Is  no  knowing  whether  the  m  m  who 
are  In  charge  of  these  policies  will 
any  of  these  recommendations.  We 
out  of  the  woods  yet." 

There  are  600  grizzly  bears  left  In  the 
U.S. — perliaps  If  one  is  generous  ther  ^  might 
be  as  many  as  800.  It  Is  not  yet  an  en- 
dangered species,  technically  speak  i  ig,  and 
there  are  many  left  up  in  the  C  iTim^taTi 
Rockies  to  maintain  the  world  pcq  ulatlon 
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at  a  reasonably  high  level.  But  In  Tellow- 
stone,  the  home  of  Togl  Bear  and  the  tz«- 
dltlonal  base  of  the  grizzly  In  America, 
things  are  not  so  good.  Whether  Ursus 
arctos  can  escape  a  fate  here^tbat  Is  truly 
horrlbllls  remains  to  be  seen. 


CASTRO'S  EXPORTATION  OP  REVO- 
LUTION TO  THE  WESTERN  HEMI- 
SPHERE 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President,  Just  as 
the  development  of  Cubs  as  a  Soviet 
satellite  in  the  Caribbean  should  be  of 
Immense  concern  to  those  considering 
the  "normalization"  of  U.S.  relations 
with  Cuba,  so  too  should  Castro's  15- 
year-old  policy  of  exporting  revolution 
to  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  It  seems 
only  logical  that  if  the  rest  of  the 
Americas  are  going  to  start  acting  "nor- 
mally" toward  Cub£i — by  restoring  eco- 
nomic trade  and  renewing  diplomatic 
relations — Ceistro  should  first  start  act- 
ing "normally"  and  discontinue  sending 
money,  arms,  and  trained  guerrilla  fight- 
ers to  subvert  other  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments. 

For  one  who  complains  about  Ameri- 
can Interventlonism,  Castro  has  a  rec- 
ord of  stirring  up  trouble  for  others  dat- 
ing back  to  the  earliest  days  of  his  re- 
gime. Less  than  a  month  after  coming 
to  power,  one  of  Castro's  top  henchmen, 
Che  Guevara,  was  quoted  as  saying,  "the 
revolution  is  not  limited  to  the  Cuban 
nation,"  and  3  months  after  coming  to 
power  Castro  himself  was  reported  to 
have  said,  "the  Caribbean  Is  ours." 

He  was  not  kidding — at  least  not  Inso- 
far as  Intent  was  concerned.  Not  long 
thereafter.  84  Cuban  revolutionaries 
made  a  comic  opera  attempt  to  Invade 
Panama.  They  failed— ludicrously— but 
their  failure  did  not  deter  Castro  from 
sending  armed  expeditions  Into  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Haiti,  and  Nicaragua 
in  an  attempt  to  make  his  words  come 
true. 

The  next  year,  1960,  Castro  shifted  his 
attention  to  the  South  American  conti- 
nent. True  to  his  words,  "we  promise  to 
continue  making — Cuba — the  example 
that  can  convert  the  Cordeillera  of  the 
Andes  into  the  Sierra  Maestra  of  the 
American  continent,"  pro-Castro  guer- 
rillas turned  to  urban  terrorism  and  sab- 
otage In  an  effort  to  topple  the  freely 
elected  government  of  President  Romulo 
Betancourt. 

About  the  same  time,  Fldelistas  par- 
ticipated in  an  effort  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  Paz  Estenssoro  In  Bolivia, 
and  were  organizing  workers,  students, 
and  peasants  against  the  duly  elected 
government  of  Alberto  Lleras-Camargo 
in  Colombia.  In  addition,  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  Turclos  Lima  and 
Yon  Sofia  In  Guatemala  began  to  gather 
steam. 

All  these  movements  continued  well 
into  the  19e0's  with  Castro's  blessing  and, 
in  many  cases,  active  support.  In  1962 
alone.  It  has  been  reported  that  1,500 
Latin  Americans  were  given  Instruction 
in  guerrilla  tactics  In  Cuba. 

In  1963.  a  3-ton  arms  cache  together 
with  a  plan  for  using  the  arms  to  help 
Communist  guerrillas  capture  Caracas 
was  captured  and  subsequent  evidence 
disclosed  that  Castro  had  supplied  the 
weapons.   In   response,   the  OA8   ccm- 


demned  Cuba  for  aggression  and  called 
on  Latin  American  nations  to  apply  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Castro.  Hence, 
the  trade  embargo  was  bom. 

Despite  such  criticism,  Castro  con- 
tinued his  efforts.  Fldellsta  activl^  con- 
tinued in  Venezuela  and  Colombia— al- 
though the  revolutionary  "republics"  of 
Marquetalica,  Sumapaz,  and  El  Pato 
were  cleaned  out  by  the  Oolomblan  Army 
In  1964 — and  was  reintroduced  Into  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  Castro  sup- 
plied arms  and  training  for  a  guerrilla 
movement  that  was  undertaken  tn  1963. 
This  Dominican  effort  was  defeated,  but 
there  is  evidence  to  suggest  a  number 
of  Communists  who  had  received  guer- 
rilla training  in  Cuba  later  ;»rtlcipated 
In  the  1965  takeover  attempt  that  was 
thwarted  only  by  the  Intervention  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  assimie  that 
Castro  and  his  supporters  were  not  dis- 
interested in  the  1964  effort  by  Joao 
Ooulart  to  turn  Brazil  over  to  the  C(Hn- 
munists.  Fortunately,  that  move  was 
thwarted  by  the  Brazilians  themselves. 
But,  later,  urban  trained  revolutionaries 
turned  to  urban  terrorism  in  an  effort  to 
overthrow  succeeding  Brazilian  Govern- 
ments. 

In  1966.  imdiscouraged  by  his  failures, 
Castro  hosted  the  famous  Tricont)nental 
Conference  which  adopted  73  resolutions 
directed  at  "the  system  of  imperialist, 
colonialist,  and  neocolonlallst  exploita- 
tion against  which  it  has  declared  a 
struggle  to  the  death."  Out  of  that  con- 
ference came  plans  for  further  subver- 
sion of  Latin  America. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the 
episodes  of  Castro's  exportation  of  revo- 
lution came  shortly  thereafter,  in  1967, 
when  Che  Guevara  took  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Bolivia  In  hopes  of  repeating 
his  success  in  Cuba.  But,  rather  than 
culminating  in  a  tumultuous  parade 
down  the  streets  of  La  Paz,  Guevara's 
movement  attracted  practlcaily  no  sup- 
port, was  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the 
back  countty.  and  eventually  wound  up 
with  the  death  of  Guevara  on  October  9, 
1967. 

But  Guevara's  death  brought  not  a  de- 
cline in  revolutionary  fervor — u  some 
have  claimed — but  rather  a  change  in 
revolutionary  tactics.  Che's  book  "Guer- 
rilla Warfare,"  with  Its  rural  orientation, 
was  replaced  by  Carlos  Marlghella's 
"Mini  Manual  of  the  Urban  Guerrilla" 
as  the  gospel  for  the  exportation  of 
revolution. 

The  bombings,  the  kidnapping,  the 
urban  terror  that  has  been  so  prevalent 
in  recent  years,  are  directly  attributable 
to  this  shift  in  revolutlonai7  approach. 

Since  Guevara's  death,  urban  terror- 
ism, sponsored  or  supported  by  Castro. 
has  reared  its  ugly  head  in  a  number  of 
Latin  American  nations. 

In  Guatemala,  for  examjde,  a  revolu- 
tionary group,  some  of  whose  members 
were  trained  in  Castro's  Cuba,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  killing  of  two  U.S.  Army 
ofDcers  and  U.S.  Ambassador  John  Gor- 
don Meln. 

In  Brazil,  as  I  mentioned  previously, 
Cuba  trained  revolutionaries  turned  to 
urban  terrorism  and  evidence  mdlcates 
they  were  Involved  in  the  kidnapping  of 
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tbe  United  States  and  Swiss  Ambassa- 
dors several  years  bcu:k. 

In  Uruguay,  the  Tupamaros,  a  group 
that  wished  to  Impose  a  Castro-style  dic- 
tatorship on  that  country,  conducted  a 
campaign  of  urban  terror  that  resulted 
in  the  death  of  a  UJS.  aid  ofBclal,  tbe  kid- 
napping of  a  U.S.  agricultiu^  adviser, 
the  abduction  of  the  British  Ambaasadw 
and  the  killing  of  a  number  of  policemen 
and  prominent  Uruguayans. 

In  Areentina,  Castro  supported  subver- 
sive elements  prior  to  Peron's  coming  to 
power  and  has  a  lot  in  common  with  the 
so-called  People's  Revolutionary  Army 
which  is  still  stirring  up  trouble  down 
there. 

Along  with  this  shift  in  emphasis  to 
nrban  terrorism  has  come  a  change  in 
the  procedures  being  used  to  train  guer- 
rillas In  Castro's  Cuba.  Rather  than  em- 
phasizing nimibers,  Castro's  guerrilla 
training  centers — at  least  a  dozen  of 
which  reportedly  remain — concentrate 
on  producing  terrorists  skilled  in  sabo- 
tage, kidnapping,  molotov  cocktail  manu- 
facture, and  the  techniques  of  bombing. 
As  of  1971,  at  least  100  Cubans  were  still 
Involved  in  operating  these  training 
camps,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  efforts, 
and  those  of  their  predecessors,  approxi- 
mately 2,000  Castro-trained  revolution- 
aries were  estimated  to  be  operating  In 
Latin  America. 

Despite  claims  to  the  contrary.  Castro, 
In  both  word  and  deed,  is  continuing  his 
efforts  to  export  revolution. 

For  Instance,  in  April  1970,  Castro 
said: 

Cuba  has  not  refused  nor  will  she  ever 
refuse  support  to  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments. 

A  year  later,  he  boasted : 

Cuban  fighters  have  shed  their  blood 
helping  Latin  American  pe<9les.  Thia  is  part 
ctf  the  best  tradition  of  our  fatherland  and 
of  our  revolution. 

And  in  the  same  speech,  he  added: 
Before  a  truly  Inter-Amerlcan  system  can 
function,  .  .  .  there  first  must  be  a  revolu- 
tion In  each  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

Three  months  later,  Castro  clarified 
his  position  on  revolution  even  further: 

Revolutionaries  shall  not  make  a  single 
concession  to  Imperialism  and  .  .  .  they 
•hall  stand  here  firmly  erect  and  raising  our 
banner  until  the  last  L&tia  American  nation 
Is  liberated. 

And,  tust  to  make  sure  no  one  missed 
the  message,  Castro  stated,  in  August 
of  1971,  that  he  did  not  want  anyone  to 
think  that  Cuba  was  "peaceful"  or  no 
longer  inclined  to  support  revolutionary 
moivements  in  Latin  America.  As  he  put 
it: 

We  have  not  repented  one  whit  and  .  .  . 
the  path  we  have  followed  up  to  today  Is 
the  path  we  will  foUow  In  the  future. 

In  late  1972  and  early  1973,  much  was 
made  out  of  Castro's  Imprisonment  of 
three  men  who  hijacked  a  Southern  Air- 
ways Jet  to  Cuba  and  his  subsequent  ad- 
hsrence  to  an  antlhljacklng  agreement. 
But,  Castro  put  those  actions  into  per- 
«*ctlve  by  stating  tliat  unless  the 
uWted  States  changes  its  policies: 

No  one  should  ttilnk  tar  a  moment  that 
*•  want  reconciliation  with  Tankee  Im- 
peHallsm. 


Simply  stated,  Castro  is  interested  in 
a  deal  strictly  on  his  own  terms,  a  deal 
where  he  has  evenrthlng  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose,  a  deal  he  can  renege 
upon  as  easily  as  he  has  on  so  many  of 
his  other  promises.  Certainly,  his  speech 
of  September  28  and  that  of  his  foreign 
minister,  Raul  Roa,  to  the  U J^.  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  indicate  tliat  he  is  no  more  inter- 
ested in  reconciliation— except  on  bis 
own  terms — ^than  he  ever  was. 

As  far  as  deeds  go,  Castro's  actions 
speak  as  loud  as  his  words  about  his 
desire  to  continue  exporting  revolution. 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs  on 
September  26,  1972,  a  U.S.  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  analyst  Indicated  that 
Cuba  has  continued  to  provide  limited 
support  to  subversive  groups  in  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  Bolivia.  Uruguay,  Gua- 
temala, and  several  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  Then,  on  October  31  of  last 
year,  this  same  analyst,  testifying  before 
the  same  subcommittee,  indicated  that, 
while  the  level  of  revolutionary  support 
continued  to  decline,  Castro  had,  in  the 
year  Intervening,  assisted  subversive  ac- 
tivities in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ar- 
gentina, and  Chile. 

The  Chilean  example  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  since  Castro  has  made  such 
a  point  of  attacking  CIA  Involvement  in 
that  nation.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  the  aforementioned  DIA  analyst, 
Castro  supplied  Chilean  extremists,  and 
terrorists  supporting  Allende,  with  train- 
ing, arms,  and  advisers,  subsequently, 
the  Chilean  junta  cut  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Castro  and  published  a  white 
book  showing  photographs  of  what  It 
claimed  were  13  crates  of  Cuban  arms 
shipped  In  by  the  Cuban  dictator.  Yet 
Castro,  the  bearded  grandaddy  Interven- 
tionist of  them  all,  had  the  gall  to  cri- 
ticize the  dollars  spent  in  Chile  to  help 
keep  freedom  alive.  No  doubt  the  fact 
that  Castro  does  not  give  a  hang  for  the 
meaning  of  the  word  freedom — except 
when  some  poor  Cuban  tries  to  exercise 
it — has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  amazingly 
paradoxical  attitude  he  has  takeiL 

However,  Chile  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  not  the  only  examples  of 
recent  Castro  supported  subversive  ac- 
tivity. Just  3  weeks  ago,  a  leading  Uru- 
guayan official  claimed  that  Cuba  was 
continuing  to  export  revolution  to  tils 
country  and  expressed  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  lifting  the  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Castro.  Earlier,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  had 
strongly  voiced  similar  doubts.  In  short, 
Castro  continues  to  calculatedly  export 
revolution  and  there  Is  no  indication  that 
he  would  change  his  policy  if  the  sanc- 
tions were  to  be  lifted. 

In  view  of  this  continuous,  15-year  rec- 
ord of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other 
sovereign  nations — a  record  that  Castro 
has  indicated,  by  word  and  deed,  will  not 
change— It  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
for  the  XTOlted  States  to  make  things 
easier  for  him.  If  the  sanctions  were  to 
be  lifted,  the  nations  putldpatlng  in 
such  lifting,  would,  by  booetilng  Castro's 
trade,  help  finance  their  own  undoing. 

Likewise,  by  liftiDg  the  sanctions 
against  Castro,  we  would  appear  to  be 
condoning  the  efforts  of  Castro's  subver- 


sives in  the  past  and  would  lend  encour- 
agement and  moral  support  to  such  ac- 
tivities In  the  future. 

If  the  concept  of  self-determination  of 
nations  is  to  mean  anjrthing,  Castro  must 
give  up  his  efforts  to  Impose  his  style  of 
government  on  others  before  others 
should  be  expected  to  do  business  with 
him.  So  far,  Castro  has  been  unwilling 
to  accept  such  a  concept,  preferring  in- 
stead to  move  ever  closer  to  a  govern- 
ment as  Intolerant  of  freedom  as  his 
own — the  Soviet  Union.  As  long  as  that 
Is  the  case,  I  see  no  reason  for  the  United 
States — or  the  OAS — ^to  be  in  any  great 
hurry  to  do  him  any  favors  or  to  grant 
him  the  vindication  he  so  desperate 
seeks. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OP  THE  NOISE 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  10 
days  ago.  Senator  Tunney  addressed  the 
Institute  for  Noise  Control  Engineering. 
His  subject  was  the  Implementation  of 
the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  of  which 
he  is  the  justifiably  proud  author. 

The  tone  of  the  speech  was  one  of 
aggressive  despair — despair  at  the  EPA's 
"snail-like  pace" — mingled  with  an  un- 
willingness to  allow  the  agency  to  con- 
tinue to  procrastinate. 

Just  last  Sunday,  I  met  with  leaders 
of  the  communities  that  surround  O'Hare 
Airport.  They  represent  more  than 
500,000  people  who  suffer  the  noise  of 
120  jets  roaring  overhead  each  hour. 
They  share  Senator  Tttnney's  feeling  and 
mine.  More  can  be  done.  More  must  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Tunney's  speech  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  John  V.  TuimzT 

It's  nice  to  see  old  friends  again. 

Many  of  you  wUl  recall  that  two  years  ago. 
when  I  arrived  breathless  from  a  late  night 
session  of  Congress  In  order  to  address  this 
group  about  the  then-pending  noise  legisla- 
tion. I  said,  sadly,  that  I  feared  the  legisla- 
tion was  dead — killed  by  a  strange  coalition 
of  Industry  and  true  believers. 

Fortunately,  I  was  wrong.  By  virtue  ot 
what  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  called 
a  "legislative  miracle."  a  tough  Noise  PoUu- 
tion  Control  Act  passed  the  Senate  by  an 
astounding  vote  of  75  to  6.  Press  aceo\ints 
later  characterized  your  meeting  as  the  turn- 
ing point  In  the  uphlU  battle  to  pass  the  bill. 

Two  years  later,  I'm  here  again  to  tell 
you  that  the  noise  legislation  we  all  fonght 
for  Is  in  peril,  that  Its  Implementation  Is  be- 
ing thwarted  by  a  more  traditional  coalition 
of  Industry  groups  and  double-talking  bu- 
reaucrats, i  hope,  again,  that  I'm  wrong  and 
that  our  meeting  today  wQl  be  a  turning 
point  In  implementation  of  the  law. 

Despite  necessary  compromises  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Noise  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1972,  Pi.  92-674,  retains 
remarkable  strength,  and  provides  ample  au- 
thority for  comprehensive  and  meaningful 
noise  control.  It  plaees  noise  oversight  re- 
sponslbUlty  sqnarrily  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
requires  EPA  to  develop  noise  crltela  tndlcat- 
ing  the  effects  on  public  health  and  welfare 
from  differing  qtnntltlea  and  qnslttlss  of 
noise,  promtilcate  regulations  to  ctols  nolsa 
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from  major  aourcea,  and  laba  otiier  products 
to  warn  purcbasers  how  now  tbey  are. 

Furthermore,  cltlzena  themaelvee  ar«  per- 
mitted to  su«  to  compel  perf4rmanc«  of  non- 
diacrettonary  duties  by  EpA  and  other  af- 
fected agencies,  and  to  fore  others  to  obey 
the  law.  Stiff  penalties  are  p  ovlded  for  non- 
compliance. 

I  thought,  perhaps  nalvel;  ,  that  once  the 
bill  was  signed  by  the  Presk  snt.  my  roles  as 
chief  sponsor  and  Senate  flo<  r  manager  were 
virtually  completed.  I  flew  ff  to  California 
Immediately  after  the  final  I  »nate  vote,  con- 
fident that  the  noisy  alrpllu  In  which  I  was 
riding  would  be  required  bj  law  to  be  sub- 
BtantlaUy  quieter  within  thi  next  few  years. 
How  wrong  I  was. 

The  problems  began  soon  i  fter  the  bill  be- 
came law.  EPA's  first  bud|  et  request  was 
dramatically  cut  back  by  th  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  Jie  noise  office 
staff  was  too  small  to  underl  tke  many  of  Its 
responsibilities. 

After  numerous  queries.  I  PA  Administra- 
tor Train  finally  admitted  a  a  JiUy,  1874, 
letter  to  me  that  the  relative  7  small  resource 
commitment  .  .  .  which  ^  is  held  almost 
constant  through  Fiscal  Yei  •  1972  and  part 
of  Fiscal  Year  1973  was  not  0  pable  of  coping 
with  the  tasks  required  by  th  1 . . .  legislation. 
Quite  an  understatement. 
In  the  two  full  years  that  fhe  Act  has  been 
In  effect,  EPA  has  scarcely  l>egun  the  tasks 
laid  out  for  It.  The  Agency'Jbest  effort  went 
into  a  thorough  study  of  m&js  to  curb  air- 
craft and  airport  noise.  Thll  Report  to  Con- 
gress, due  on  July  27.  19731  was  one  of  the 
very  few  statutory  deadllnerfwhlch  the  noise 
office  has  met  since  the  bill  *as  enacted  Into 
law.  since  then,  the  Agency  has  broken  Its 
own  pronuses  to  Congress  t<  act  swiftly  In 
proposing  airport-aircraft  ni  Lse  regulations 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Adi  ilnlstratlon  as 
mandated  by  Section  7  of  ti  >  Act. 

The  law  requires  that  "nc  ;  earlier  than" 
completion  of  its  airport-alro  aft  study.  EPA 
shall   make  recommendatlor  1   to   the  FAA 

EPA  first  promised  that  by  .  inuary.  1974 

eight  months  ago — its  series  c  '  recommenda- 
tions would  be  completed.  We  re  still  waiting 
for  action,  now  pushed  off  un  U  next  year. 

Ironically,  since  the  noise  ail  was  passed, 
modest  steps  to  curb  aircraft  c  >ise  have  been 
taken  by  the  FAA  Itself,  on  the  basts  of 
prior  legislative  authority.  D  spite  all  the 
research  it  had  done.  EPA  wat  scarcely  con- 
sulted by  the  FAA  during  Its  own  drafting 
process. 

We  now  have  a  variety  of  re(  ulatlon.s.  pro- 
posed and  final,  written  by  th  1  FAA  to  con- 
trol supersonic  transport  fly-o  -era  at  super- 
sonic speeds,  limit  noise  emi  ted  by  small 
propeller-driven  aircraft,  qui  »t  otu-  older 
fleet  of  JT3D  and  JT8D  Jets  t  irough  retro- 
fitting the  engine  nacelles  w1  ii  sound  ab- 
sorbing material,  and  to  establ  ah  a  two-seg- 
ment approach,  bringing  the  i  olse  footprint 
down  In  size.  None  of  these  ^  as  drafted  by 
the  EPA  noise  office.  ] 

On  the  eve  of  promotional  iemonstratlon 
flights  by  the  British  AlrcraftJCorporatlon's 
supersonic  transi>ort  at  Loe  Ai%Mee  Intmna- 
tional  Airport  and  at  num( 
porta  around  the  country,  t 
to  curb  noise  from  landings.  .. 
sonic  flight  by  SSTs.  despite 
since  1970  that  such  a  rule 
coming  promptly. 

A  second  good  effort  by  EPAlwas  the  com- 
pletion of  a  "levels"  documait  Indicating 
at  what  level  noise  adversely  UTects  health. 
Release  came  six  months  lateJonly  after  an 
environmental  group  sued  EVA  for  falling 
to  meet  a  legal  deadline.  Tbj  controversial 
document  provides  InformaAon  vital  to 
states  and  cities  In  set^ng  f  lelr  own  en- 
vironmental noise  reg\ilatlona, 

When  one  examinee  the  rema;  Oder  of  EPA's 
tally  sheet  for  meeUng  statuti  ry  deadlines, 
the  results  regrettably  are  far  U  n  than  satis- 
factory.   Regulations    which    v  ere    to   have 
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other  alr- 
Is  no  rule 
(ce-offs  or  sub- 
PAA  promises 
|uld  be  forth- 


taken  effect  a  year  ago.  notably  those  to 
quiet  Interstate  motor  carriers  and  trains, 
have  yet  to  be  promulgated. 

The  proposed  motor  carrier  regulations  are 
just  short  of  an  outrage.  Despite  substan- 
tially negative  testimony  presented  at  a 
last-minute  two-day  bearing  as  well  as  con- 
tinued pressure  from  Capitol  Hill,  EPA  has 
recommended  a  weaker  standard  than  tboae 
In  effect  in  at  least  two  states:  California 
and  Illinois.  Because  the  Federal  regulAttons 
are  preemptive,  these  two  states,  and  perhaps 
others,  will  suffer  greater  noise  eocpoeure 
than  their  own  laws  allow.  Beyond  that, 
there  Is  some  question  whether  the  final 
regulation  will  provide  a  non -degradation 
clause,  prohibiting  lower  motor  carrier  noise 
levels  from  rising  to  the  higher  Federal  level. 
The  railroad  regulations  suffer  from  many 
of  the  same  pitfalls. 

An  equally  poor  track  record  has  been 
recorded  in  the  preparation  of  a  document 
identifying  major  sources  of  noise.  Just  two 
weeks  ago,  over  five  months  after  the 
statutory  deadline,  EPA  announced  that  a 
document  Identifying  only  two  major 
sources  of  noise — medium  and  heavy  duty 
trucks  and  portable  air  compressors — was 
available.  Certainly  these  are  not  the  only 
major  sources  of  noise.  Additional  sources 
will  be  sporadically  identified  between  now 
and  late  1975.  hardly  the  pace  that  Con- 
gress Intended. 

To  date  we  have  not  heard  a  word  about 
the  labeling  program  which,  if  ever  devel- 
oped, would  warn  consumers  of  the  noise 
they  could  expect  from  new  products  such 
as  electric  blenders,  lawn  mowers  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  household  and  Industrial 
Items. 

It  begins  to  appear  to  me,  and  perhaps 
to  some  of  yon  as  you  listen,  that  EPA  has. 
for  all  Its  work,  fallen  far  short  of  its  legal 
obligations. 

Who's  to  blame,  and  what  must  be  done? 
First  priority  is  the  need  for  more  money 
and  staff  to  buttress  the  meager  resources 
of  the  noise  office.  Unfortunately,  my  efforts 
to  help  have  been  stymied  by  bureaucratic 
double-talk.  EPA  staff  has  toid  me  inform- 
ally that  a  doubling  of  the  noise  budget 
and  staff — now  held  at  just  over  16  nUlllon 
and  70  positions,  few  of  which  are  profes- 
sional— Is  essential,  and  yet  the  Agency 
refuses  to  give  official  confirmation  to  these 
statements.  Moreover,  during  the  same  week 
I  was  told  In  oversight  hearings  that  "we 
believe  we  have  undertaken  the  needed  staff 
expansion  and  are  substantially  meeting  the 
requirements  under  this  Act  In  an  expedi- 
tious and  efficient  manner."  Administrator 
Train  told  OHB  that  "we  are  holding  the 
Noise  Program  to  a  low  level  of  growth  and 
consciously  stretching  out  the  full  Imple- 
mentation of  the  1972  Act.  He  has  yet  to 
explain  this  apparent  deception  to  Congress. 
A  growing  number  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives alike  are  not  pleased  by  what 
has  been  the  plight  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act.  At  least  three  pieces  of  legislation  have 
been  Introduced  In  the  House  In  the  past 
two  months  aimed  at  ameliorating  the  dif- 
ficulties now  faced  in  the  implementation 
process. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  been 
involved  In  no  fewer  than  four  oversight 
hearings  subsequent  to  the  Act's  passage. 
In  our  attempt  to  Jog  EPA  Into  compliance, 
and  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  Is  now  scheduling  a  fifth 
hearing. 

We  have  sent  letters  to  both  EPA  and  the 
FAA.  In  moet  cases,  responses  were  long 
m  coming;  and  when  they  did  arrive,  ap- 
peared to  be  off-target. 

A  number  of  lawsuits  are  now  pending 
against  EPA  and  the  FAA  to  compel  oom- 
pUaoce  with  statutory  deadlines. 

Unless  swifter  action  Is  forthcoming,  I 
have  indicated  I  will  ask  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  investigate  the  activities 


-and  expenditures  df  the  noise  program,  tb 
this  way.  we  should  learn  whether  reaoun« 
are  being  well  utUl«d  by  that  office,  aad 
whether  or  not  additional  staff  and  budgst 
would  Improve  performance. 

Sadly.  I  uiMlerstand  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  already  turned  down 
EPA's  proposed  noise  enforcement  budget  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1976,  despite  the  Agency's  piets 
that  the  present  Noise  Enforcement  staff  of 
one  position  is  totally  madequate  to  bandit 
the  regulation  and  derelopment  activity." 
Even  at  EPA's  snaU-Uke  pace,  more  than  ozia 
person  wUl  be  needed  to  enforce  these  i«g. 
ulatlons  likely  to  be  In  effect  by  Fiscal  Tear 
1978. 

Had  I  known  the  hurdles,  what  would  I 
have  done  differently?  Having  the  program  ta 
certainly  better  than  not  having  It;  some  Im- 
portant research  la  now  completed  and  ex- 
pertise has  been  amassed  at  the  Federal  leval. 
I  recall  that  older  environmental  laws  to 
clean  our  air  and  water  progressed  even  moie 
slowly  when  they  were  first  passed  In  ttas 
early  1980'8. 

Of  course,  thU  Is  little  comfort  to  resi- 
dents around  Los  Angeles  International  and 
other  major  airports  who  have  been  waiting 
for  quiet  since  the  late  fifties  and  the  ad- 
vent of  the  jet  fleet. 

During  my  efforts  to  pass  the  noise  bill.  I 
often  told  the  story  of  the  child  I  saw  who 
lived  under  the  flight  path  at  Loa  Anpi^ 
International  and  had  had  cotton  In  her  ears 
since  returning  from  the  hospital.  That  child 
Is  now  four  years  old(  How  much  longer 
must  she  wait  for  qiUet? 

Every  week.  I  receive  scores  of  letters  frodl 
Irate  residents  around  Caltfomla's  airports, 
who  say: 

"I  want  to  tell  you  those  noisy  old  planes 
are  still  flying  over  our  district.  One  of  them 
nearly  took  the  top  of  our  home  off.  Next  time 
you  are  in  town,  drop  out  and  see  us.  TouTl 
get  an  ear  full." 
What  must  we  do? 

I  suggest  that  this  group  begin  Immedi- 
ately to  lobby  the  Administration.  In  addi- 
tion to  continued  vigilance  by  the  Congreai 
and  lawsuits  to  force  compliance  with  statu- 
tory deadlines,  a  barrage  of  complaints  to 
EPA,  OMB.  and  th^  White  Hotise  may  waU 
convince  them  to  end  their  foot-dragging 
and  to  act  decisively. 

I  am  prepared  to  seek  to  strengthen  the 
leplsliitlon  if  necessary,  although  in  my  view, 
the  grant  of  authority  Is  broad  enough. 

The  problem  lies  with  those  administering 
the  law.  Only  when  they  feel  adequate  pres- 
sure, coming  from  all  sectors  of  Americas 
society.  wUl  their  biireaucratlc  double-talk 
abate,  and  the  quest  for  quiet  begin  In 
earnest. 


ROCKEFELLER    GIPTB 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
media  continue  to  carry  more  stories 
about  the  generosity  of  Oovemor  Rocke- 
feller to  his  cloee  associates  and  political 
figures.  I  raised  the  question  yesterday 
whether  this  generosity  is  not  a  matter 
of  importance  in  evaluating  his  nomina- 
tion to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

We  learn,  for  example,  that  the  entire 
tax  impact  upon  the  Governor  for  his 
gifts  to  Dr.  William  Ronan,  was  the  sum 
of  $880,000.  The  New  York  Dally  New 
tells  us  that  the  Governor  made  a  gift 
of  a  painting  worth  $6,000  to  former  UB. 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  in  1971. 
while  Mr.  Mitchell  was  still  serving  in  a 
position  of  public  trust.  Indeed,  if  we 
examine  the  tax  returns  of  Oovemor 
Rockefeller  already  made  public,  we  find 
the  following  items  under  the  heading 
"gift  tax": 
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19M  •7JK.834  to  •  mend  at  Chase  Manhattan.  According  serve  the  best  price  obtalnaUe  for  the 

IMS  "i.MO  ^^^!S!iiiJi^Xf"ha^vlfti!:J^  ^L^'  8«>d«  which  they  produce,  but  they  will 

loM  .. 4,098  porste  owmnmp,  the  bank  controls  reroeet-  „_-k„wi«  k<>._  »k J^  k.—..^^  >#  tv,^  i^.—^- 

i^  I - 1.643,480  able  minority  blocks  of  stock  In  OBsTiSc.  J^*"***^^****!  **^L^*  ^  .^*f  J!?^ 

ijflB  — 298,684  and  NBC,  not  to  mention  modest  bites  of  caused    by    the    recent   administration 

jgjg  216.438  The  New  Yock  Times  and  TUne^Ufe,  Inc.  decisions.  Cancellation  of  the  $500-mlI- 

1970  —I 842,008        -. •       ...      ,     ,        »  ..    «  *i.  ^^^  grain  sale  with  the  Soviet  Union 

^i  36,280        ,^°^^°^^'«i^«^-^*«*^^«  caused   limit   declines   on   grain   com- 

1973  69.891  relevant  facte  be  tjo^upon  the  record.  „,^^y  j^tu^  ^^..oing  markets  Monday 

1973  .     4i^8»«  Md  let  eveiy  ,S^ta  make  his  own  and  Tuesday  of  this  week,  and  it  is  likely 

-^      ■  fS^^^l-.^^  1^«  *l^^*  *^f •  .^"^  "«  that  further  drops  in  prices  will  occur. 

3.908.737  stlU  many  ends  lying  about.  They  may  ^^  ^  ^^  uncertain^  over  whether 

It  is  obvious  from  this  list,   which  mdlcate  noUiIng  of  consequm*.  I  think  sizable  exports  will  be  permitted  in  the 

enumerates  the  amount  of  gift  tax  the  ^^  T^S^^  ^  **^'JS^^  ?^*  presump-  f^^;^J^ 

Governor  paid,  not  the  size  of  the  gift  ^^^  T*t£   ^*™  wlUhe  done  by  puH-  q,^^  p^oes  have  plummeted  in  the 

made,  that  the  Qovemor  has  made  size-  "«  ^L  *^  T?!.   ?*tL!I*  ^^  ^^^  local  spot  markete  as  weU  as  in  the 

able  gifts.  Undoubtedly,  the  list  includes  ^^^  ^^  ™e  ^«*"c  is  strong.  Of  course,  speculative  futures  markets.  Numerous 

gifts  of   a  purely  personal  or  family  wh^n  the  nross  began  to  puU  the  loose  gouth  Carolina  fanners  have  called  my 

nature,  without  political  overtones.  On  ^"'^^^^KfS^  w       ^^^   S?  **™*"  o^ce  reporting  that  soybeans  are  down 

the  other  hand,  it  has  already  been  con-  f *^v-^™  ^*  ^^  °°*  ^^^  *°  °°  "*®  ^"^®  as  much  as  $1  a  bushel  from  last  week, 

firmed  by  the  Governor's  spokesmen  that  ^^  ^"^  presept  instance.  ^^j^^  j^j.  ^^^  ^  gg^^g  ^  bushd,  and  the 

a  number  of  gifts  were  made  to  political                       — ^^— ■— ■— _  price  of  other  grains  also  lower. 

figures.  I  think  that  it  is  a  legitimate             GRAIN  EXPORT  CONTROLS  With   our   farmers   presently   in   the 

question  for  the  public  to  ask  what  other               mTTTTT,»  -^xTT-.  »,    «     u     *  tw-  midst  of  harvesting  com,  and  preparing 

political  figures  are  on  the  Governor's        ^^-  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Pres-  xo  combine  soybeans,  these  falling  prices 

gift  list.  This  is  information  that  the  ^^^^^  ^°^^  recently  moved  to  block  the  are  a  staggering  blow.  Many  agricultural 

public  has  a  right  to  know.  The  Gover-  f^^e  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  some  3.4  mil-  producers  do  not  have  grain  drying  and 

nor  may  not  wish  to  reveal  his  private  "o^  tons  of  wheat  and  com,  valued  at  storage  facilities  to  enable  them  to  hcrid 

philanthropy;  that  is  certainly  his  privl-  approximately  $500  million.  As  a  follow-  their  harvested  graln.s  until  prices  re- 

lege  as  a  private  clUzen.  However,  if  he  uP  to  this  decision  to  prohibit  Continen-  cover.  They  must  seU  their  crops  as  they 

does  not  wish  to  reveal  the  beneficiaries  l^  °'",  ?«r?'          ^°°    Industries,  Inc.,  take  them  from  the  field,  and  they  can 

of  his  philanthropy,  some  members  of  from  fulfilUng  their  export  contracts,  m  afford  the  losses  they  may  have  to 

the  Senate  may  conclude  that  they  can-  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  has  sustain, 

not  vote  to  confirm  his  nomination.  announced  a  new  system  of  administra-  jt  is  certahaly  no  secret  that  the  cost 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  only  *'^®  If  ,®^,  of  export  grain  sales  above  of  basic  materials  which  farmers  must 

intenUon  here  is  to  see  that  the  proper  *.  certain  level  prior  to  consummation  buy  has  skyrocketed  this  year.  The  prices 

facts  are  brought  out  so  that  we  can  °  t      £?".  ^^^H  ,    v.           .     ^         ..  o'  mixed  fertilizer,  nitrogen,  pesticides, 

assess  the  nominee.  I  have  not  taken  a  „  J^.^f^  ^^^^^  ,  fJ®  mixed  emoUons  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  labor 

position  either  against  or  in  favor  of  r*°T  the  wisdom  of  these  latest  develop-  and  virtually  every  other  good  and  serv- 

the  nominee.  I  have  raised  no  accusa-  f^^l'  *^V^°"«S  J  ^^^^Kl^^^^^  ,^^^  *<*  which  farmers  must  purchase,  have 

lions  whatsoever.  I  have  in  no  way  im-  *".°  T^.iLf'^^.?"*^?^  *^®  **f*  ^t.""  all    greatly    increased    in    the    last    18 

pugned  the  integrity  of  the  Governor.  I  ^  °'  ^^  United  States  in  mind  when  months.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prices 

only  ask  that  the  facte  be  brought  out.  ^    ^-•'^^rf  "^^se  decisions.  On  the  one  ^hich  farmers  receive  for  their  com- 

And  the  best  way  to  bring  them  out  is  to  "*"°'  ^  share  a  sincere  concern  with  aU  modiUes  are.  hi  the  majority  of  cases. 

bring  the  Governor  and  Dr.  Ronan,  and  ^^]^f"  t^JJl  rishig  food  prices.  Un-  lower  than  at  this  time  last  yew. 

anyone  else  who  might  have  firsthand  ltI^'^„ltYf.S?i5  ^°^<""°^  ^ff^^L^  ^^°^  ^^  imposition  of  Government 

information  before  the  Rules  Committee,  ^f "  rf ^^5f®f^  seriously  curtailed  the  review  of  exports,  our  grain  farmers  had 

I  think  that  any  time  an  elected  official  ?if®  °L  ^"^*  ^!®°  ^**?  harv«ts.  Had  hopes  of  possibly  making  ends  meet.  Now. 
spends  close  to  $1  million  to  make  a  gift  I^^, i^!^  ^.^„^^  been  carried  out  with  these  price  decUnes  and  cost  in- 
to a  poUtical  figure,  then  the  pubUc  has  i^.cH7?l!**™i  ,^^l^^  available  for  do-  creases,  they  rightfully  want  to  know 

the  rSit  to  knX^'^hy"  before  SSi  ^.  SeS  S?d  m^tahlv'  t'?^  h.'cS?*  h^  ^^^^  »*  ^  «^^*  **>«  '^™«"  '''^  ^«^^  ^^^- 

son  is  confirmed  for  a  high  oQce  Andwe  Pf  ^' ^^'^  hievltably  the  higher  prices  ing  to  sacrifice  the  most.  With  good  rea- 

S;j^J£^S^tiforSli^^  refle?tV^'«S?tert?nut''Tuo?"S  ^o^.  they  a^  why  tiieh  Government  im- 

people  who  voted  to  1972  tadeed  for  all  I-    *     "lese  tenter  suppUes.  AU  of  us  poses  llmite  on  the  export  of  grains 

of  toe  Imeri?ar^le  must  eat.  and  naturally,  consumers  hate  which  they  produce,  while  It  encourages 

I  want  to  ^e^^ltion  clear  be  ?  w  ^^V*^*  °^  food  continue  to  rise,  the  foreign  sale  of  fertilizers  which  they 

««r,Z  T     ^  °^e  ™yvf^                  '  ^  ^^^'  *°°  o'*®'^  ^^  'o'"8et  t^at.  even  with  must  buy 

iXe^S^ed^m  vXL'^ZS'^  "^1  *^'"^'''  ''^J'.''^'.  Zf  ^^'^<^^^-  S.'^Sesident,  this  is  exactly  what  I 
imfSJ^JLinp-T^lt^J^^  ^^*°^.*,'"°™  "''^^'^  f"i  higher  quality  have  contended  for  some  time.  It  Is  ter- 
Just  Uite  momtog  I  was  called^  aftacm  diet  at  lower  real  cost  than  do  the  citi-  riblv  unfair  and  economically  disastrous 
North  Caroltoian,  Mr.  Clifton  DanieL  Mr.  zens  of  any  other  country  In  the  worid.  to  limit  the  sale  of  farm  croS  thus  hold- 
Daniel  s  father  was  a  prominent  drug-  Our  pain  production  and  marketing  ing  down  prices  received,  while  nothing 
gist  in  my  home  county,  and  a  distto-  is  certainly  a  matter  of  critical  national  is  done  to  stop  the  rising  cost  of  goods 
gulshed  citizen  whom  we  all  remember  Importance,  and  I  continue  to  have  res-  which  farmers  must  buy  Our  agricul- 
fondly.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  from  his  «*^ation8  about  giving  the  Soviet  Union  tural  producers  are  the  backbone  of  this 
son.  Now,  <rf  course,  Clifton  Daniel  is  the  f "°,,  "  Communist  nations  free  rein  Nation,  and  unless  they  are  allowed  a 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  New  to  disrupt  our  grato  marketing  system,  fair  return  on  their  labor,  management. 
York  Times.  As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Daniel  "^^^  nations,  inwhlch  the  government  Mid  investment.  I  fear  that  too  many  of 
called  me  tbie  morning  to  rt«ytiiiitt  my  ^'"^  ""^  contrrts  all  grain-buying  them  will  be  forced  out  of  business.  If 
motivation  In  raising  questions  about  the  ■'^'^cies,  are  not  always  guided  by  the  that  occurs,  future  food  and  fiber  prices 
Governor's  use  of  his  power  and  finances.  "°™^  P"C«  system  of  aDooatIng  goods  will  make  the  present  prices  seem  like 
Mr.  Daniel  was  evidently  under  the  to-  *"**  services.  Political  considerations  and  .special  dLscounte. 
presslon  that  I  had  doidfts  about  the  ®c*>'^o™*c  ^^^rf***  ■»•  a«  likely  to  prompt  I  am  hopeful  that  USDA  predictions. 
Governor's  totegrity,  and  he  toplied  con-  Soviet  decisions  to  purehase  our  grain  that  the  present  dramatic  drop  in  grain 
cem  that  I  have  raised  these  questions.  **  *™  legitimate  needs  for  agricultural  Prices  is  a  temporary  phenomenon,  will 

Let  me  say  that   I  hope  Oovemor  commodities,  prove  correct.  I  would  urge  that  forth - 

Rockefeller  does  not  need  the  New  Ybrk        Unfortunate,  the  recent  administra-  coming  USDA  guidelines  for  aiio-ation  of 

Times  to  defend  his  Integrity.  As  the  tkm  'U'^H'Fn*  an>ear  to  be  moet  unfav-  ^-°   ^^'?  exports  to  foreign  customers 

Washington  Poet  said  In  a  lengthy  arti-  ondde  to  a  large  segment  of  our  agricul-  ^  drafted  with  the  farmers'  interest  at 

cle  on  Sunday,  September  22,  1974.  azMl  tural  eoonomy.  Those  who  are  hurt  the  heart,  insofar  as  possible.  Recognizing 

I  Quote:  most  bjr  the  ImposltloD  of  any  kind  of  ^^  reasons  for  the  administration's  de- 

if  the  television  networks  give  "Vice  Preei-  modlfled  export  controls  OH  grains  are  cision  to  restndn  grain  exports.  I  never- 

<i«nt"  Rockefeller  a  bad  time,  he  might  turn  our  American  grain  fanners,  niey  de-  theless  strongly   recommend  that  the 
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ol  lerwlse : 


ELIMINATION  OF  THeIoIL  DEPLE- 
TION ALLOWijkCE 

Mr.  BARTUriT.  Mr.  F  esldent,  I  sent 
the  foOoiwlng  tele^rEun  to  >re8ldexit  Ford. 
I  aek.  unanimous  conse  it  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcosd. 

There  beln«  no  objec  loo,  the  tele- 
gram was  <»dered  to  be  printed  In  tixe 
RccoiD.  85  follows: 

(Telegram) 
Th«  Honorable  Okrald  Poro. 
The  White  House. 
Waahififfton,  D.C. 

Okab  Mb.  PacBnmrr:  I  an  (leeply  ahocked 
at  yoiir  announcement  supp  irttng  the  elim- 
ination of  the  oU  depletion    Ilowanoe. 

Your  announcement  Is  as  t  tconalctent  as  It 
Is  counterproductive.  On  thi  one  hand,  you 
propoee  Increasing  the  Invesi  ment  tax  credit 
for  general  Industry,  and  oi  the  other,  you 
eliminate  the  key  tax  Incent  ves  for  attract- 
ing capital  to  the  oU  Industry 

Starting  In  1913,  when  the  Orst  Income  tax 
was  levied,  a  form  of  deplete  i  allowance  was 
provided  because  It  was  reo  gnlzed  that  in- 
come from  a  depletable  i  laet  should  be 
treated  differently  from  nor  »al  Income.  The 
percentage  depletion  allowa  ice  as  we  knov^' 
it  today  began  In  1937,  and  h  s  been  accepted 
M  a  sound  tax  principle  ei  ir  since. 

Your  proposal.  If  enactedjand  with  your 
support  I  am  confident  It  \^1  be,  will  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  an 
plagued   with  price  oontro 
sense  to  shackle  the  very  1 
the   key   to   solving   our   e: 
strengthening  our  economy 

Your  proposal  will  be  pari 
to  the  smaU   Independent 

making  it  more  dUOciUt  fo_ ._ 

capital.  In  1969,  the  reductttn  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  from  21%%  A  23%  decreased 
profits  by  an  estimated  KOOfnllllon  doUars. 

Certainly,  it  will  mean  nmny  small  pro- 
ducers will  be  driven  out  oflbuain«M,  thus 
eliminating  competition,  mming  us  moT« 
dependent  on  the  large  prod  icer,  and  xUti- 
mately  on  the  OPEC  cartel. 

Additionally,  and  again  ln(  insistent  with 
the  entire  thrust  of  your  n  aaaage  on  the 
economy,  the  elimination  of  tl  e  oU  depletion 
allowance  will  reduce  the  su]  pliea  of  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas.  eventual^  drlTS  up  the 
prices  of  refined  products,  rsluce  competi- 
tion, make  us  more  dependenTon  the  OPEC 
countries  for  energy,  and  fu(  1  inflation. 

Seven  Prealdenu  and  twei  ty  CongreaMs 
have  supported  the  oU  depl«  ion  allowance 
as  important  to  our  Nation's  security.  At  a 
time  when  our  economy  and  national  secu- 
rity are  threatened  by  energ;  shortages,  an 
increase  in  the  depletion  al  swance  would 
be  far  wiser — it  would  Incre*  •  energy  sup- 
plies rather  than  reduce  them, 

From  our  conversation  on  the  telephone 
this  afternoon,  there  Is  >omi  doubt  in  my 
mind  whether  you  favor  eliml  latlng  Just  the 
foreign  depletion  allowance  r  ther  than  the 
entire  depletion  allowance.  If  t  lis  Is  the  case, 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  make  your  poeltlon 
clear,  and  I  further  urge  you  o  support  the 
domMtic  depletion  allowance  c  r  at  least  33  % . 
I  will  vigorously  support  you  li  that  position. 
DrwBT     '.  Baktlvtt. 
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MORTGAGE     CREDIT     1  OR     HOME 
PDRCHASES 


of  reasonably  priced  mortgsige  credit  for 
home  purchases  was  reported  on  Octo- 
ber 3. 1974. 

Through  a  clerical  «rror,  Senator  Mi- 
THIA8,  one  of  the  original  cosponaors  of 
S.  3979,  was  omitted  as  a  cosponsor  oa 
the  printed  copy  of  S.  3979  as  reported. 

Senator  MAnoAS,  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  HUD.  Space,  Science,  and  Vet- 
erans Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  testified  on  the  uivent 
need  for  this  lei^islatlon  on  August  6.  and 
has  given  Invaluable  assistance  and  sop- 
port  to  the  passage  of  this  measure. 


Ut.  CRANSTON.  Mr. 
bill.  8.  3979,  to  Increase 


1  resideot,  the 
ttt»  avaUabllttsr 


WASHINOTON  STRAIGHT  TALE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday.  October  7, 1  was  interviewed 
on  "Washington  Straight  Ttkllc,"  a  Na- 
tional Public  Affairs  Center  for  Televi- 
sion program  hosted  by  NPACT  Corre- 
spondent Paul  Duke. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  the  program  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

ANNOTTifCER.  Scnator  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Democrat  of  West  Virginia,"  and  Assistant 
Majority  Leader  In  the  Senate.  Tonight  on 
"Washington  Straight  Talk,"  Senator  Robert 
Byrd  is  Interviewed  by  NPACT  correspondent 
Paul  Duke. 

Paul  Duke.  Senator,  we  are  delighted  to 
have  you  with  us  tonight. 

We  should  tell  our  viewers  that  our  sched- 
uled guest,  Robert  Hartmaxm,  the  President's 
number  one  adviser,  unfortunately  could 
not  be  with  us  because  Mr.  Ford  gave  him 
orders  to  stick  to  writing  his  economic  ad- 
dress, which  Mr.  Ford  la  giving  to  Congress 
tomorrow. 

But  since  we  had  planned  to  have  you  as  a 
guest  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  we  just  moved  up 
the  time,  and  we  are  delighted  you  could 
oblige.    ^ 

And  speaking  of  Mr.  Ford's  economic  ad- 
dress, what  are  you  hoping  for  when  he  de- 
livers it  tomorrow? 

Senator  Robkbt  C.  Btko.  I  hope  he  will 
be  utterly  frank  with  the  American  people 
and  tough  in  his  recommendations. 

Paiti,  Dttkx.  Now,  when  you  say  you  hope 
he's  tough  in  his  recommendations,  would 
you  be  q^eclflc?  What— what  would  you  like 
the  President  to  lay  out  for  the  American 
people?  What  kind  of  sacrifices  do  you  think 
we  must  make  to  meet  the  current  economic 
crUU? 

Senator  Btro.  I  think  he  ought  to  lay  out 
a  tough  conservation  program. 
OtncB.  You're  talking  about  energy  no>w? 
Senator  Btro.  Yea,  because  energy  is  one 
of  the  basics  that  go  into  the  inflattonary 
spiral.  I  think  he  ought  not  nile  out  stand- 
by wige  and  price  controls.  I  think  he  ought 
to — I  think  lie  ought  to  Indicate  that  he's 
going  to  have  standby  wage  and  price  con- 
trols and  that  he  will  do  some  strong  Jaw- 
boning and  that  be  will  Initially  rely  on  vol- 
tmtary  oompllance.  But  he  ought  to  have 
some  back-up,  standby  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, with  authority  to  cut  back,  to  roU  back 
if  necessary.  Then,  too^  I  think  be  ought  to 
indicate  that  heavy  pressure  la  going  to  be 
placed  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  lower  the  In- 
terest rates.  And  I  think  he  ought  to  also  In- 
dicate that  he  feels  that  be  should  have 
standby  gasoUne  rationing  authority.  I'm 
against  gasoline  rationing.  I'm  against  nage 
and  price  controls  in  ordinary  clrcunutancee. 
And  even  recently,  back  in  the  qirtng,  I 
was  opposed  to  gaseline  rationing.  But  I 
think  that  ttie  voluntary  approach  Is  not 


working,  and  the  President  needs  a  sUck  in 
the  closet. 

DiTKR.  Wrti  do  you  think  that  the  time 
has  come  for  gasoline  rationing? 

Senator  Btro.  I  think  the  Preeldent  otjght 
to  have  standby  gasoline  rationing  autha^ 
so  that  the  American  people  would  rasU* 
see  that  we  are  in  a  crunch  and  that-^uj 
that,  Inasmuch  as  the  voluntary  approach  is 
not  working,  that  the  government  Is  pt». 
pared  to  go  somewhere  else. 

DuKi.  WeU,  there's  no  reason  tliat  Oon- 
gress  cant  give  the  President  standby  au- 
thority for  gas  rationing,  is  there? 

Senator  Btrd.  No  reason  that  it  can't  and 
it  sought  to  do  BO  early  this  year.  The  effort 
was  not  succesBfuUy  in  that  instance.  I  voted 
to  give  him  the  standby  autb«1ity.  But  that 
was  met  with  opposlUon  from  the  adminla. 
tratlon. . . . 

Dttke.  What  you're  suggesting  is  that  ttie 
White  Houae  take  the  lead  in  a  touah 
program?  ^^ 

Senator  Btrd.  The  White  House  has  to  take 
the  lead,  because  the  action  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  inflation  has  to  be 
the  executive  branch.  There  has  to  be  a 
leader.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-five  men  and 
women  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statat 
can't  administer  the  programs  Uiat  are  golac 
to  be  administered.  ^^^ 

Duke.  Senator,  what  about  a  surtax  la- 
crease,  or  a  surtax  imposed  on  our  Incoms 
taxes?  We're  told  that  this  wlU  be  in  Ifr 
Ford's  package.  Do  you  favor  that? 

Senator  Btrd.  It  depends  upon  when  the 
level  is,  where  it  strikes,  where  It  applies. 

DtTKx.  WeU,  for  example,  we've  been  told 
that  Mr.  Ford  may  recommend  a  surtax  on 
Income  levels  above  seven  thousands  doUan. 
There's  another  report  that  it  might  be  above 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Where  do  you  thi^fc 
it  should  be  placed? 

Senator  Btrd.  WeU,  I  think  it  should  be 
above  either  of  these  levels.  .  .  . 

Duke.  Do  you 

Senator  Btrd.  To  talk  about  a  surcharge  on 
income  taxes  above  seven  thousand  five  hnn- 
dren  dollars  is  utter  nonsense.  And  to  talk 
about  it  even  at  a  fifteen  thousand  doUars— 
even  at  a  fifteen  thousand  dollar  level.  I 
think  is  unrealistic,  because  the  people  who 
are  In  the  fifteen  thousand  doUar-a-year 
category  are  the  people  who  are  suffertng. 

Now,  the  federal  government  pays  for 
health  care  for  the  poor.  It  provides  educa- 
tional assistance  for  the  disadvantaged.  It 
provides  for  food  stamps.  And  I  voted  for  all 
these  things,  and  I  want  to  help  the  poor. 
But  we've  got  to  think  about  the  feUow  wlio^ 
in  the  middle  who's  been  paying  the  blUa. 
Now  the  rich— they  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. They  can  provide  their  own  health 
care;  they  can  provide  for  their  own  educa- 
tion: they  don't  need  food  stamps.  But  it's 
the  fellow  who  is  struggUng  on  a  fifteen  ttaoa- 
sand  dollar  a  year  income,  twelve  fchmi^^H 
dollar  a  year  income,  who  has  to  pay  for  a 
house.  The  Interest  rates  are  up.  If  he  hasnt ' 
already  purchased  a  house,  hels  not  going  to 
get  one,  becaxise  the  interest  rates  are  out  of 
sight.  He  can't  get  a  loan.  Rt's  got  to  send  his 
chUdren  to  school.  The  federal  govemmsnt 
isn't  going  to  send  them  to  school.  And  that 
poor  fellow  who's  struggling  along  on  fifteen 
thousand  doUara  a  year— while  It  sounds  like 
a  high  salary  to  those  who  make  lass,  natu- 
raUy,  but  he  U  the  feUow  who's  been  paylag 
the  freight  aU  along. 

Now,  I'm  for  contlntilng  to  hflp  the  poor, 
but  we've  got  to  think  about  this  feUow  In 
the  middle,  wlio's  been  paying  the  bills  whlla 
ttie  wealthy  are  able  to  hire  the  l^wyan  to 
find  the  loopholes  so  that  they  dont  have  to 
carry  their  share  of  the  freight. 

So  I  would  be  In  fav«r  perhaps  ota  >nr- 
charge  on  income  taxes,  but  somewhere  above 
the  fifteen  thousand  dollar  leveL  I  doat 
mind  paying  it  myself.  And  certainly— I  dont 
know  where  the  level  would  be.  But  tvrenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  thirty,  that's  fine.  But 
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0fta0n  thffiiit«ri!  dollars,  no.  Those  people — 
It's  about  time  tbey  got  some  relief. 

XttntM.  Ibere**  also  been  talk,  as  orou 
know.  Senator,  about  cutting  tlie  fMstal 
budget.  Can  we  cut  tbe  federal  bodget  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  is  going  19  and  a 
tecaaston  Is  now  hers? 

Senator  Btbo.  Congrssa  has  redoosd  Hm 
appropriations  budget  requests  ovw  tlie  past 
five  years  by  twenty-tbree  and  a  half  bllUon 
dollars.  Now.  the  Senate  recently  reduoed  the 
defense  budget  request  by  Ave  bUllon  dollars. 
Other  cuts  are  being  made.  Well  probably 
end  up  this  year  with  slz  or  seven  or  eight 
bUUon  dollar  total  reductions  in  the  federal 
spprcpriatlons  budget.  But  this  IsnTt  votag 
to  be  soffldsnt.  Tlie  eoonomlats  say  that  a 
five  MUlon  dollar  reduction  In  the  federal 
budget  wlU  only  amount  to  a  one-tentb  of 
one  percent  at,  at  most,  two-tenths  of  one 
percent  reduction  In  the  rate  of  Inflation. 
This  Is  not  going  to  be  enough.  What  It 
would  do.  of  course,  would  be—It  would  have 
a  psychological  impact.  It  would  let  tbe 
American  people  know  that  tUe  fedacal  gov- 
ernment does  mean  business.  But  tlM*e  Itas 
to  be  a  lot  more  done  other  than  Just  cutting 
the  federal  budget. 

Dttxz.  Senator.  Mr.  Pord  ta  bis  first  4>eeoh 
to  Congress  talked  about  conciliation,  com- 
munication, compromise  and  cooperation 
with  the  legislative  branch.  Is  he  living  up 
to  that  pledge? 

Senator  Btrd.  Yes.  I  think  he  is.  in  the 
main.  He's  trying  to  be  oonclllatcHry.  He's 
trying  to  be  coc4>erative.  He,  I  think,  is — I 
think  he's  a  warm,  decent  man.  And  I  think 
be  Is  conscientiously  and  slncersly  trying  to 
do  the  right  thing.  And  that  In  Itself  Is  good. 
But  It's  going  to  take  more  than  Just  that 
to  run  this  country. 

Dttkx.  How  would  you  assess  his  perform- 
ance thus  far? 

Senator  Btrd.  The  first  thirty  days.  fine. 
Fine.  There  was  a  new  era  of  good  feeling 
ushered  in.  And  everybody  ttAX  %baX  this 
was  a  clean  breath  of  fresh  air.  that  the 
people  needed  It.  It  was  openness  In  govern- 
ment that  we  needed  for  so  long.  But  then 
when  Mr.  Ford  pardoned  former  President 
Nixon,  ten  days  after  he  had  said  in  a  news 
conference  that  he  wouldn't  do  that  untU 
the  Judicial  process  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  Its  wiU.  this  then  immediately  set 
Mr.  F(Hd  back.  I  think  he  blew  It.  His  stand- 
ing in  the  polls  dropped  twenty-three  points 
within  forty-eight  hours.  His  amnesty  pro- 
gram tat  draft  evaders  and  deserters  also 
hurt  him.  It  didn't  please  anytMdy.  It  didn't 
please  either  side  in  that  controversy.  Th» 
agreement  that  was  worked  out  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  with  Mr.  Ntzcm 
concern  Ing  the  tapes  and  documents  of  Mr. 
Nixon  was  99.99  percent  favorable  toward 
Mr.  Nixon  and  one-tenth  of  one  percent 
[sic]  favorable  toward  the  American  people. 
And  that  was  a — that  was  a  blunder.  And 
these  things  have  helped  to  destroy  tbe 
Initial  feeitag  of  opezmess  and  candor  and 
(orthrlghtness. 

And  then  on  top  of  that,  the  President's 
request  for  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
doUars  for  the  former  President  at  times 
when  people  are  struggling  to  pay  their 
biUs,  at  times  when  we're  told  that  we've 
got  to  cut  back.  In  my  Judgment  was  a  seri- 
ous mistake  on  this  part. 

DuKx.  Well,  tbe  President  Is  appearing  this 
week  before  the  Bouse  Jiidlelary  Oommlttee 
to  give  a  further  explanation  of  the  pardon. 
Arent  you  pleased  by  that?  lent  this  an 
example  of  openness? 

Senator  Btrd.  It  Is.  rm  pleased  that  he's 
going  to  do  this.  But  what  more  can  he  say? 
He  made  his  statement  at  the  time  of  the 
pardon  as  to  his  reasons.  He  came  on  later 
In  a  press  oonferanoe  and  reaUy  Indicated 
that  there  was  nothing  new  to  say.  that  the 
pardon  had  not  been  geaated  by  virtue  of 
-any  medical  reasons.  And  as  far  as  I  know. 


no  medical  report  up  to  that  time  had  ever 
beea  requested  by  tbe  PrasidMit  concerning 
Mr.  mam's  condltloos  ocndltinn.  H*  Indi- 
cated tliat  tt  WM  tDsrtfy  to  bring  about  a 
bssUagitf  tlw  wounds. 

Bui  what  more  can  be  say  In  an  appear- 
ance? I  tliink  It's  fine  that  he's  gdng  vtp, 
but  I  understand  that  he  won't  be  put 
under  oath.  And  I  think  .  .  . 

Doxa.  Do  you  think  be  should  be  put 

nnAmr  oath? 

Senator  Btro.  I  think— X  think  be  Should  be 
put  under  oath,  because  tt  this  is  to  set  the 
eocample  that  the  Prastdsnt  Is  Just  like  any 
other  dtlaen  appearing  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  and  that  there's  going  to 
be  candor  and  openness,  why  shouldn't  he? 
Why  shouldn't  he  be  put  tudsr  oath?  Other- 
wise if  s  not  as  the  average  dtUen.  It's  not 
as  the  Attorney  General  when  he  appears 
before  a  ccmuilttee.  It's  not  as  a  cabinet 
aOcer  when  he  appears  before  a  committee. 
Surely  I  think  he  should  be  put  under  oath. 
Tou  know,  that's — ^that's  the  best  way  of 
really  getting  down  to  the  nuts  and  bolts. 

DoKS.  WeU.  going  further  into  the  nuts 
and  bolts  of  It,  Senator,  you  have  been  one 
of  thoee  who's  talked  a  great  deal  about 
executive  privilege  and  tbe  dangers  of  a 
President  refusing  to  provide  Information  to 
Congrssa.  refusing  to  permit  his  closest 
aldss  tsstl^tng  before  Oongress. 

Now  do  yon  feel  by  Mr.  Ford's  willingness 
to  appear  this  time  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  this  wfll  open  the  door  for 
future  appearances  by  this  President  or  an- 
othsr  Frealdeixt  bsfcae  otlMr  ocnmilittees  of 
CoE^greas? 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  regardleas  of  what  one 
may  say,  it  sets  a  precedent.  One  can  say, 
well,  it's  not  supposed  to  be  a  precedent.  But 
it  is  a  precedent. 

I  would  not  want  to  see  tbe  Congress 
abuse  what  Z  think  are  Its  Isgltinuite  powers 
and.  in  the  future,  xinduly  press  for  the 
apponrnnro  of  the  President  or  people  in  his 
administration.  But  there  is  a  line  some- 
where and  there  is  an  area  In  which  the 
President  Should  allow  his  aides  to  come 
before  Congress.  And  I  think  that  we  have 
witnessed,  we've  come  through  a  period  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  executive  privUege  was 
mn  Into  the  ground.  And  I  was  happy  to  sse 
the  Supreme  Court,  tn  Its  eight  to  nothing 
dedslan.  take  the  position  that  there  la  no 
such  thing  as  absolute  sxacutive  privilege. 

Tes.  this  is  a  precedsnt.  I  dont— Z  would 
only  hope  that  the  Prssldant  wo\Ud  be  put 
imder  oath  and  that  be  would  be  asked  some 
straight,  hard  questions.  I  dont  mean  that 
fas  should  be  baraaawil  at  pUlorled  or 
badgered.  He  should  be  dealt  with  courteously 
as  ehoold  every  wltnsas.  But  the  American 
people  are  not  satlaOed  with  the  reasons  that 
Mr.  Ford  gave.  And  rm  not  saying  that  they 
were  not  sincere  reasons.  I  think  he  made  a 
mistake  in  Judgment. 

DuKX.  Well — weU.  some  people  feel  that 
Ui.  Ford  stlU  has  not  tanAen  hts  Ues 
safllelently  wtlh  Mr.  Ntamn.  One  of  the  things 
being  done  Is  a  plane  la  bebig  dispatched 
each  week  to  Oallfomla,  a  govenunent  plane, 
to  brief  Mr.  Mlzon  on  security  oaatters  and  to 
provide  him  with  soms  security  papers. 

Do  you  ttA  ttds  Is  wrong? 

Ssnator  Btxd.  X  dont  think  W*  Justtfled. 
I  raallas  that  this  bat  bssn  a  practloe  that  has 
been  cazrled  on  In  the  past.  But  I  dont  think 
it's  Justified  In  this  Instance. 

Now.  I  think  that  there  eould  come  a  time 
and  droumstanoe  tn  which  ytt.  Ford  might 
want  to  talk  with  Mr.  Wlnm  about  some 
dtuatlon  If  a  national  sfasrgeney  arose  in- 
volving International  afBalra.  But  he  has 
Mr.  Klastnger.  who  was  really  the  spark  plug 
in  the  operations  that  involved  the  Nixon 
Intsmatlonal  poUey,  which  was  a  suooessful 
polley. 

80  Z  dont  sse  any  Justification  for  this. 
It's  an  ezpsodltuze  of  the  taqwyerts  money 
that  I  think  eould  be  stopped.  And  it's— I 


think  it  continues  to  leave  a  bad  taste  in  the 
ukouth  of  the  Amsrloan  people. 

Dttkx.  Senator,  despite  everything  you  say. 
If  Mr.  Ford  succeeds  in  getting  the  economy 
back  on  keel,  isn't  be  going  to  be  unbeat- 
able in  1976? 

Senator  Btrd.  Oh,  no,  I  wouldn't  say  he'd 
be  vmbeatable.  And  you  say  "If  he  succeeds" — 
and  I  hope  he  will  succeed — but  into  that 
"if,"  one  has  to  infuse  believabiUty  in  gov- 
ernment. Because  if  there  isnt  the  bellev- 
abUity  in  government,  if  government  doesn't 
ha^  credlblll^,  then  It  cannot  aapeet  the 
support  from  the  American  people  in  its 
programs.  Mr.  Ford,  as  I  say,  is  a  decent  man. 
I  Uke  him.  He's  very  personable  and  charm- 
ing. But  he  hurt  his  credibility  when  he  par- 
doned Mr.  Nixon,  when  he  proposed  the 
amnesty  program,  because  he  proposed  that 
first.  Many  people  thought  when  they  heard 
that,  that  there  was  something  else  coming, 
like  perhaps  a  pardon  of  Mr.  Nixon.  And 
then  tbe  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
doUar  request  for  Mr.  Nixon.  The  Incredible 
agreement  that  was  worked  out  between  Mr. 
Ford's  people  and  Mr.  Nixon  concerning  the 
tapee  and  documents  Indicated  that  Mr.  Ford 
had  not  learned  tbe  lesson  of  Watergate.  And 
all  of  these  things,  as  I  say,  his  pardon  of 
Mr.  Nixon  ten  days  after  he  had  said  in  a 
press  conference  he'd  do  Just  the  oppodte. 
have  hurt  his  credibility.  Now  without  credi- 
bility, the  American  people  really  dont  know 
whether  or  not  there  is  the  kind  of  energy 
problem  that  necessitates  their  cutting  oS 
the  Ugbts,  their  cutting  off  the  heat,  their 
not  wasting  gasoline. 

DuKi.  WeU,  in  the  light  of  aU  this.  Sen- 
ator, what  kind  of  candidate  shoiUd  the 
Democrats  nominate  in  1976? 

Senator  Bvro.  This  goes  across  the  board. 
Democrats  are  going  to  have  to  nominate  men 
who  have  credlbiUty,  integrity,  courage,  com- 
mon sense  and  guts.  A  Harry  Truman-type 
Democrat,  I  would  say,  is  the  kind.  And  men 
who  are  in  tbe  middle  of  the  road.  He's  going 
to  have  to  have  a  program  that's  In  the 
middle  of  the  road. 

Now,  both  sides  can  infuse  opinions  and 
input,  the  left  and  the  right.  But  the  party 
must  not  go  off  to  the  left  or  off  to  the  right 
It's  going  to  have  to  field  a  moderate  pro- 
gram and  moderate  candidates  who  can 
appeal  to  the  great  mainstream.  .  .  . 

DuK£.  Such  as? 

Senator  Btrd.  ...  of  America  today.  Such 
as  the  Independents,  the  small  business 
people,  the  blue  coUar  workers,  the  ethnic 
groups,  the  South,  the  border  states,  and  aU 
of  these  who  didn't  leave  the  party,  but 
who  felt  that  the  party  had  left  them  in 
tbe  last  election. 

Dttkx.  WeU,  who  do  you  see  tn  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  who  fltt  into  tht*  mold  that 
you've  Just  given  us? 

Senator  Btrd.  It's  far  too  early. 

DoKx.  Give  me  some  names  though. 

Senator  Btsb.  Z  dont  want  to  gl've  any 
names.  But  it's  far  too  early.  The  praalden- 
tial  elections  are  two  years  away,  end  wea<lll 
have  the  1974  deetkm.  The  people  are  gotog 
to  be  considering  the  1074  eleotton  aiae 
tkms.  'Zhe  political  leadera,  tbe  poUtlcal  flg- 
ures.  candldatse.  and  so  forth,  are  wrapped 
up  in  the  1974  electtone,  and  I  dont  want 
to  get  into  naming  nanes  at  ttilt  point. 
There's  ample  time  to  do  that. 

Dttkx.  Doea  Bobert  Byrd  fit  this  mdd? 

Senator  Btro.  Bobert  Byrd  is  not  dlaln- 
tarested. 

Dttkx.  Put  another  way,  you  are  interssted 
then? 

Senator  Btrd.  Zjefs  put  it  my  way.  He's 
not  disinterested.  And  I  think  there's  plenty 
of  time  to  observe  and  watch  developments. 
It  Is  a  poeaiblUty.  It's  probably  only  a  mere, 
thin  poasiblUty,  but  I  wouldn't  rvUe  it  out. 

Dttkx.  WeU,  not  ruling  it  out.  U  it  poe- 
slble  then  that  you  will  enter  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Democratic  Primary  in  1978? 
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S«n»tor  Bt>o.  That's  »  long  way  lows  the 
road.  I'm — I'm  not  projecting  mi  mU  that 

far. 

OuKx.  But  not  ruling  out  the  p  eatdency, 
would  you  also  not  rule  out  the  v  ce  presl- 
dentlal  nomination? 

Senator  Btxo.  I — aa  I  say,  I'm  i  ot  dlaln- 
terested.  I'm  not  lying  awake  at  n  gbta  and 
I'm  not  staying  up  at  nights  thli  king  and 
planning  about  what  may  bappei  In  1976. 
But  I  wouldn't  rule  out  the  posall  Ulty  of  a 
spot  on  the  national  ticket.  I'm  cer  alnly  not 
dlslntereated. 

DuKX.  Well,  Senator,  this  brings  lis  to  the 
question  of  the  Republican  vice  pr  «ldentlal 
situation.  Now  you  Indicated  cleai  ly  at  the 
Senate  hearings  on  Governor  R  >ckefeller 
that  you  were  not  satisfied  with  so  ne  of  his 
answers  to  the  questions.  Is  It  poa  tble  that 
you  will  vote  against  his  conflrmati  m? 

Senator  Btui.  As  of  today,  I  expe  ;t  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Rockefeller's  nomination  Now,  X 
don't  know  what  may  develop  j  <X.  I  was 
Impressed  by  his  knowledge  of  mull  tudlnous 
subjects.  I  was  disappointed  In  so  na  of  his 
answers. 

I  felt  that  he  was  evasive,  and  ;  left  me 
very  uncertain  as  to  where  Mr.  R  ickefeller 
really  stood  on  some  of  the  \as\  es.  That 
bothers  me.  But  I  don't  think  thj  ;  that  In 
Itself  Is  enough  to  cause  me  to  vo  e  against 
him,  because  I  don't  think  I  sh  uld  vote 
against  him  purely  on  that  nam  w  philo- 
sophical basis.  There  are  many  thlni  b  that  he 
probably  staads  for  that  I  do. 

DuKs.  Are  you  at  all  djsturbed  b  the  dis- 
closure that  Mr.  Rockefeller  gave  a  £  ty  thou- 
sand dollar  gift  to  Henry  IClsslnger  md  gave 
other  monetary  gifts  to  aides  who  s«  -ved  him 
while  he  was  governor  In  New  Yorl  > 

Senator  Byrd.  Not  necessarily  oi  Its  sur- 
face. I'm  told  that  he  reported  the  gift  and 
that  he  paid  a  gift  tax  on  each  glftfThat  be- 
ing the  case,  I  see  nothing  on  tm  surface 
that  disturbs  me.  | 

Now  the  Rules  Committee  wllllmeet  on 
Wednesday  and  will  discuss  this.  3  will  de- 
pend upon  what  else  surfaces,  If  anything  else 
does  It  will  depend  upon  the  audit  that  is 
being  made  by  the  Joint  Commltt*  on  In- 
tem.il  Revenue  Taxation  In  conjunc  Ion  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  But  t  is  In  it- 
self, with  nothing  more,  would  noi  disturb 
me  greatly. 

Duke.  There's  another  controversl  tl  nom- 
ination now  pending  In  the  Senate  that  of 
Peter  Flanlgan.  .  .  . 

Senator  Byrd.  Except,  If  I  may  i  ad  this, 
and  I  ask  you  to  pardon  my  interru  )tlon.  It 
does  show  what  one  can  do  when  he  has 
tremendous  wealth,  really,  that  goes  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  average  Individ- 
ual. ...  f 

Duke.  Well,  that  leads  to. . .  . 

Senator  Btkd.  .  .  .  And  this  Is  t  le  thing 
that  troubled  us  during  the  hearli  gs. 

DtJKE.  Well,  that  leads  to  anoth  ir  ques- 
tion. Senator.  If  you  have  tha  ;  much 
wealth — and  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  e  lormous 
holdings  m  oil  stocks,  chemical  stoc  cs,  vari- 
ous other  companies  which  do  a  grea  ;  deal  of 
business  with  this  government — how  can  you 
possibly  avoid  conflicts  of  Interest,  g  ven  the 
fact  that  he  has  such  tremendous  w  alth? 

Senator  Byrd.  I  think  It  comes  dow  j  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  IndlvW  lal.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  can  consclentlouslv  dlv  >rce  his 
considerations  of  the  financial  ssnecti  regard- 
ing himself  and  his  family  in  the  m  king  of 
decisions  that  he  would  have  to  maki  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Can  !i  \  differ- 
entiate between  what  benefits  big  1  uslness 
and  what  benefits  the  American  peop  e?  This 
Is  the  key. 

I  dont  doubt  that  he  has  tt  much 
wealth — ^Mr.  Rockefeller  I  think  vi  raid  be 
above  political  corruption.  Why  ha  e — ^why 
have  another  million  dollars  when  rou  al- 
ready bav«  a  hundred  and  elghty-f  n  mil- 
lion, or  two  hundred  million?  Whai  differ- 
ence does  It  make? 

So  I  think— I  think  he  can  stan  I  above 


that.  But  yet,  one  can  live  so  long  In  the 
forest  that  be  can't  see  the  forest  for  the 
tree.  Aad  this  Is  what  eonceraa  me.  He's  been 
tied  «p  with  Mg  lasuranoe.blg  banks,  big 
oil,  big  business  for  so  long  that  I'm  wesider- 
Ing  U  he  really  can  dlffereatlate  between  the 
interests  of  the  American  people  and  the 
Interests  of  big  business.  And  sometimes 
those  Interests  run  parallel.  Ttiey're  not 
necessarily  counter  to  each  other.  But  U  be 
able  to  do  this?  This  was  the — this  was  the 
question  that  troubled  me. 

I>i7KX.  What  about  the  nomination  of  Peter 
Flanlgan  to  be  Ambassador  to  Spain?  Some 
senators  are  suggesting  that  may  never  get 
through. 

Senator  Bthd.  Well,  it  may.  I  have  already 
Indlcatad  that  1  would  object  to  any  waiver 
of  Senate  Rule  38,  which  requires  that  in  a 
recess  of  more  tran  thirty  days,  any  nomi- 
nations that  are  before  the  Beiute  have  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  President.  Of  course  he  can 
return  those  nominations  after  the  recess. 
But  this — this  would.  In  effect,  kill  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Flanlgan,  except  that  Mr. 
Ford  could  revive  It  following  a  recess  and 
could  send  It  back. 

Now  my  prot>lem  with  Mr.  Flanlgan  goes 
again  to  this  whole  drab  episode  of  Water- 
gate and  the  bad  taste  that  It  has  left  in  the 
mouth  of  the  body  politic.  Here  we  are,  Mr. 
Ford  naming  Mr.  Halg  to  take  over  the  head 
of  NATO  and  to  be  commander  of  U.  S.  forces 
In  Europe,  after  B<r.  Halg's  close  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Nixon  during  the  years,  the 
last  two  years  when  Mr.  Nixon  was  trying  to 
cut  the  losses  and  save  himself  and  after  Mr. 
Halg  had  resigned  from  a  military  commis- 
sion, had  become  a — had  taken  on  a  civilian 
political  role,  and  then  Is  again  appointed  to 
a  high  command  position.  I  think  this  Is  bad 
for  the  military.  I  think  it's  bad  for  morale. 
I  think  It's  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  But  the 
same  thing  on  a  much  lesser  scale  can  be  said 
about  Mr.  Flanlgan.  Here  was  a  man  who 
was — ^who — ^we  had  a  difficult  time  getting 
him  up  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee during  the  nomination — hearings  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Kleindlenst.  And  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  had  to  stand 
with  Its  hat  In  Its  hand  and  draw  a  nar- 
rowly restricted  line  within  which  we  said 
we  would  ask  Mr.  Flanlgan  questions;  we 
wouldn't  go  beyond  that  boundary.  And  I 
voted  against  Mr.  Kleindlenst  partly  for  that 
reason. 

But  here  now  Is  a  man  who's  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  smbafsadorshlp  of  Spain.  This 
Is  the  thing  that  bothers  me. 

Dmt*.  Senator,  you  have  the  reputation  of 
being  the  hardest  working  senator  because 
you  tend  to  a  lot  of  minute  details  In  the 
Senate.  And  you  once  said  "I  place  my  office 
ahead  of  my  family,  my  church  and  ewry- 
thlng  else." 

Did  you  really  say  that?  Do  you  really  feel 
that  way  about  your  Job? 

Senator  Bt«d.  Tes.  Robert  B.  1>e  said  that 
duty  Is  the  subllmest  word,  or  the  most  sub- 
lime word  In  the  Englfi*  language.  I  feel 
that  way  about  It.  I  thtnk  that  when  the 
American  people,  which  Include  mv  wife,  ray 
daughters,  elect  me  to  an  office,  I  have  a 
duty  to  give  my  l>e«t  and  to  give  my  all,  and 
that's  the  way  I've  approached  tt. 

Dnc«.  Thanks  again.  Senator  Byrd,  for 
coming  here  and  Joining  us  for  this  Initial 
program  In  the  new  "Washington  Straight 
Talk"  series. 


THE  1300  BimON  1Q75  FISCAL  YEAR 
EXPENDITDRB  LEVEL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent, In  his  address  this  week  to  Con- 
gress, urged  Congress  to  Join  him,  before 
our  recess,  bv  voting  to  set  a  target 
spending  Ihnlt  of  $300  Wlllon  for  the 
Federal  fiscal  budget  for  1975. 

I  am  introducing  now,  together  with 
Senator  Muskie,  a  concurrent  resolution 


to  Implement  this  urgent  reqiMBt  of  the 
President,  and  to  do  so  tn  acconSa&ce 
with  procedures  outlined  In  the  Budget 
and  Impoundmoit  Ccmtrol  Act  of  1974 — 
Public  lAW  93-^44. 

This  joint  leadership,  Majorttir  Leader 
BCnu  MANsncLD  and  Minority  Leader 
HvoH  Scott,  vitally  Interested  in  this 
niatter,  are  both  cosponsors. 

Because  this  resolution  Is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  chairman,  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations. Budget,  and  Oovenunent 
Operations  Oommltteea,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  In  the  Rsoord  following  my  re- 
ma^  80  that  It  might  be  studied  by 
the  aforementioned  as  wen  as  aQ  Sena- 
tors, and  hopefully  broufi^t  up  for  con- 
sideration on  Thursday,  October  10, 1974, 
in  order  to  meet  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  not  lose  valuable  time  during 
the  congressional  recess  for  work  on  the 
revised  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
concurrent  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recori),  as  follows: 

CoxcuaajENT    Rksolution 

(By  Mr.  Pksct,  Mr.  Muskh,  Mr.  MaNanzLD, 

and  Mr.  Hugh  Scorr) 

Whereas  the  President  in  his  address  to 

the  Joint  Session  of  Congress  on  October  8, 

1974  requested  Congress  to  establish  a  target 
for  budgeted  outlays  during  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1974  of  $300,000,000,000; 
and 

Whereas  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (Pi.  03-344)  provides 
for  the  submission  of  proposed  budget  au- 
thority rescissions  and  deferrals  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  consideration  by  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  continuing  In- 
flation to  be  a  most  lu-gent  national  problem 
requiring  concerted  action  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  government :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) 

That  the  appropriate  level  for  budgeted 
outlays  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1, 1074  Is  •300.000,000.000;  and 

That  the  President  is  requested  to  submit 
to  Congress,  within  30  days  of  adoption  of 
this  Reeolutlon  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  proposed  rescissions 
and  deferrals  In  budget  authority  necessary 
to  achieve  this  level  of  outlays. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  along  with  the  distinguished 
miajorlty  and  minority  leaders,  in  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  to  limit  fiscal  year 

1975  outlays  to  $300  billion.  We  are  re- 
questing that  action  be  taken  immedi- 
ately on  this  resolution  in  keeping  with 
President  Ford's  request  to  the  Congress 
yesterday.  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  must  cooperate  closely  in  the 
fight  against  inflation,  and  we  hope  this 
action  will  signal  that  Congress  intends 
to  do  its  part. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he 
will  submit  specific  recommendations  for 
budgetary  cutbacks  when  Congress  re- 
turns from  its  election  recess  In  Novem- 
ber. I  look  forward  to  having  his  propos- 
als. I  have  in  recent  wedcs  stressed  the 
need  for  budgetary-  restraint — ^whlle 
avoiding  the  kind  of  heavyhanded  budget 
cutting  which  would  deepen  a  recession 
or  eliminate  programs  wHloh  are  focused 
on  the  problems  of  people'  who  are  hurt 
most  by  Inflation  and  unemployment. 
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The  budget  eeUlng  we  are  calUng  for  In 
this  resolution  Is  a  reaUstle  one.  But  It 
will  take  careful  planning  tmil  drtnim- 
spect  vision  to  prune  from  Uie  M^udget 
those  items  which  are  wasttful  or  not 
urgently  needed.  I  hope  the  President  wUl 
exercise  such  Judgment  In  making  his 
recommendations  to  the  Congress.  And  I 
am  sure  the  Congress  will  act  wisely  in 
considering  those  recommendations. 


FDEL  STAMP  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  year  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  our  Members  in  Congress,  of- 
ficials of  our  Federal,  State  and  local 
govenunents,  representatives  of  Indus- 
ti7,  and  concerned  citizens  to  deal  with 
problems  resulting  from  the  energy  cri- 
sis. We  aU  share  a  common  concern  and 
are  contributing  to  the  formulation  of 
a  blueprint  for  Project  Independence 
that  is  to  be  presented  to  President  Ford 
by  November  1. 

Because  this  matter  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance, I  presented  testimony  at  the 
Project  Independence  hearing  held  m 
Philadelphia  at  Drexel  University  on 
September  30  of  this  year.  Although  the 
announced  purpose  of  the  hearing  was 
to  focus  on  the  utilization  of  coal  and 
environmental  considerations,  I  pre- 
sented a  detailed  statement  of  my  views 
on  the  oiergy  crisis.  At  that  time,  I  re- 
iterated my  ccmcem  for  the  proMems 
confronting  our  stged  as  a  result  of  the 
rising  cost  of  energy. 

On  September  25,  1974,  I  submitted 
testimony  to  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  cun  indebted  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Vermont,  Senator  Robert 
Staitoho,  for  mesentlng  my  testinumy 
to  the  committee.  As  you  know,  I  was 
required  to  be  present  at  the  hearing 
for  Vice  President-designate  Rockefeller. 

My  testimony  endorsed  a  fuel  stamp 
program  as  one  way  of  providing  direct 
assistance  to  our  elderly  and  others  on 
low-fixed  incomes.  This  concept  was  first 
presented  to  the  IJJS.  Senate  (Hi  Septem- 
ber 18  by  SenatOT  Mathias  as  amend- 
ment No.  1877.  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment. Howev»,  for  reascms  known  only 
to  our  press.  Governor  Sbapp  of  my 
State  has  been  credited  with  the  idea  as 
a  result  of  his  September  26  testimony  to 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  I  thint; 
this  is  a  great  injustioe  to  Senator  Ma- 
thias. myself  and  the  other  Senators  sfba 
are  on  record  as  endorsing  the  concept 
a  week  before  the  Governor  visited  the 
CapitoL 

It  appears  that  Governor  Slu4>p  and 
his  stair  are  better  attuned  to  the  pub- 
lic record  than  our  so-calied  investiga- 
tive reporters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  to  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  and  my  statement 
to  the  Project  Independence  hearing  be 
printed  in  the  Rkoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
STATumrr  bt  Sbnatok  Hugh  Soott  Bsross 

TBx  Srcial  Comoim  on  Aonfo,  SErmt- 
BKK  34,  1974 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  present  testimony  during  your 
consideration  of  the  problems  oonftontlng 


our  aged  as  a  result  of  the  rising  cost  of 
energy. 

In  the  past  year,  we  have  witnessed  a  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  the  cost  of  energy.  All 
of  UB  hlkve  been  affected,  but  unfortunately 
many  of  our  oltfaens,  particularly  the  aged 
and  those  on  fixed  Incomes,  are  suffering  be- 
cause their  budgets  arf  already  stretched  to 
the  limit.  If  this  trend  In  rising  energy  prices 
should  continue,  adequately  heated  homes 
with  minimal  use  of  utilities  and  the  basic 
transportation '  required  for  essential  activ- 
ities will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  our 
senior  clttzens.  Now  Is  the  time  for  our  re- 
sponsible ofllcialB  at  the  federal,  state  and 
local  levels  to  formulate  a  plan  of  action  to 
meet  the  needs  of  oiir  aged  and  others  on 
fixed  incomes. 

This  problem  is  pcutlcularly  acute  In  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  other 
states  In  Northeastern  United  States  because 
of  our  dependence  oa  the  higher  cost  Im- 
ported petroleum.  Also,  a  great  number  of  our 
families  rely  on  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal  to  heat  their  homes.  Coal,  particularly 
anthracite.  Is  already  in  short  supply  and  a 
threatened  strike  this  winter  could  create  a 
serious  shortage  of  bituminous  coal. 

I  have  been  working  with  members  of  the 
CongressltMial  Delegation  and  top  energy  ofll- 
ctals  at  the  federal  and  state  level  to  avert  a 
potential  shortage  of  anthracite  coal  In 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Although  the 
Federal  Energy  Admmistratlon  had  estimated 
a  potential  shortage  of  250,000  tons  of  coal 
available  to  homeowners.  It  appears  that  pro- 
duction and  processing  problems  have  been 
corrected  and  there  should  be  no  significant 
shortage.  However,  as  a  result,  the  price  of 
coal  has  increased  dramatically  from  (25  per 
ton  last  year  to  SSO-SSS  per  ton  this  year. 
BopefttUy,  by  Increasing  supplies,  the  price 
wUl  drop  to  a  more  reasonable  level.  In  the 
short  term,  however.  It,  may  Be  necessary  for 
our  local,  state  and  federal  governments  to 
be  of  direct  assistance. 

I  have  commimlcated  several  times  with 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to  express 
my  concern  for  the  higher  cost  of  energy.  Its 
Impact  on  oUr  aged  and  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes, and  the  Inequity  In  the  price  of  pe- 
troleum based  products  available  to  the 
Conmionwealth  and  other  states  In  North- 
eastern United  States.  I  know  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration. Ji^n  Sawhlll,  Is  oognlaant  of  theee 
problems  and  doing  everything  within  his 
power  to  correct  the  situation.  I  understand 
that  some  of  the  propoeals  being  considered 
by  ICr.  Sawhlll  and  others  Inclnde  a  cnfde  oU 
equalization  program  to  blend  the  higher 
coet  tn^MTted  petroleum  with  the  lower  cost 
domestic  petroletmi;  a  lower  rate  structure 
for  energy  consumed  by  the  elderly  and  con- 
servation minded  famlllee  who  tend  to  use 
less  energy  than  the  average;  and  direct  sub- 
sidies. One  form  of  direct  subsidy  that  Is 
worthy  of  consideration  Is  an  energy  stamp 
program  slmUar  In  design  to  our  food  stamp 
program. 

I  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  findings  of 
this  Committee  and  the  studies  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Fedeeal  Xnargy  Administra- 
tion. I  want  you  to  know  that  you  can  count 
on  my  full  suppcvt  of  an  apprc^rlate  plan 
of  action  that  wUl  bring  rellet  to  our  elderly 
and  others  on  fixed  Incomes;  and  correct  the 
Inequities  In  the  price  and  supply  of  energy. 

IMTBODVCTOBT    STATnfXMT    OT    T7.S.    SRfATOa 

Hugh  Scott  to  thx  Pbojxct  Imdxpendkmcs 

BxAuros  m  Priiju«lfbia,  Sxptubsb  30, 

1974 

Mr.  SawhUl,  distinguished  guests,  and 
members  of  the  panel,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  be  with  you  today  to  open  the 
Rx>Jeot  independence  Hearings.  President 
Ford  has  stated  that  inflation  and  the  energy 
crisis  are  the  major  problems  confronting  our 
country  today.  As  we  must  all  work  together 
to  conquer  Inflation  and  restore  faith  In  our 


econmny,  we  must  develop  and  Implement 
an  effective  national  energy  policy.  Our  na- 
tion's energy  policy,  Project  Independence, 
must  be  designed  to  minimize  ova  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources,  to  meet  our  future 
energy  needs  at  reasonable  prices,  and  to 
protect  our  environment. 

I  have  prepared  for  submission  to  this 
hearing  a  detailed  statement  of  my  views  on 
the  energy  crlsU  and  what  I  believe  to  be 
Important  considerations  for  Project  Inde- 
pendence. In  accordance  with  the  announced 
purpose  of  this  hearing,  I  have  focused  on 
the  utUlzatlon  of  our  vast  coal  reserves  and 
environmental  considerations.  Because  of 
time  limitations,  I  will  submit  this  testimony 
for  incluison  In  the  record  of  the  hearings 
and  make  it  available  to  anyone  on  request. 

Briefly,  I  believe  oxir  energy  and  environ- 
mental goals  are  compatible.  In  the  long 
run,  expanding  domestic  energy  production 
and  promoting  energy  conservation  wlU  be 
compatible  with  an  Improving  level  of  en- 
vironmental quality.  In  the  short  run,  there 
are  bound  to  be  a  number  of  temporary  con- 
flicts between  energy  supply  objecUves  and 
environmental  regulations.  What  Is  needed 
during  this  period  is  a  spirit  of  compromise 
and  the  wlUingness  to  provide  realistic  an- 
swers to  real  problems. 

The  greater  utilization  of  our  nation's  coal 
resources  is  one  of  the  areas  where  a  number 
of  short-term  conflicts  have  occurred.  Strong 
national  strip  mining  legislation  along  the 
imes  of  the  strict  Pennsylvania  standards  are 
eseentlal  to  meet  environmental  quality  ob- 
jectives. Pennsylvania  experience  has  shown 
that  the  Increased  production  of  coal  and 
environmental  consideratloiu  ace  compatible 
We  can  preserve  our  streams  ftum  the  threat 
of  acid  mine  drainage  and  our  hills  from  the 
scars  of  poorly  planned  and  Inadequately  reg- 
ulated strip  mining  and  still  produce  the  coal 
needed  to  generate  the  energy  required  by 
every  American. 

Coal  repreeents  over  80%  of  all  the  United 
States  energy  reserves.  Because  It  Is  such  a 
pervasive  resource,  it  must  play  a  central 
role  In  any  future  national  energy  policy. 

The  posstbllUles  for  expanding  coal  pro- 
duction nationwide  appear  to  be  good.  How- 
ever, achieving  these  Increases  m  production 
win  not  be  possible  without  overcoming  some 
large  problems.  Labor  supply  will  present  a 
real  problem  over  the  next  decade.  At  prea- 
ent.  there  are  Innifftdent  ntunben  at  trained 
miners,  foremen,  engineers  and  technicians. 
Improved  labor  relations  will  be  a  necessity 
In  order  to  expand  production.  Federal  and 
state  regulations  for  underground  oocU  min- 
ing must  be  Improved  through  better  staffing 
and  streamlined  regulatory  poUdas.  Besearoh 
and  development  on  coal  mintng  techncdogy, 
conversion  processes  and  new  uses  for  coal 
will  also  be  an  Important  priority.  Finally, 
every  effort  must  be  made -to  Insure  the 
supply  of  financing  to  Increase  productive 
capacity,  educational  programs  and  regula- 
tory programs. 

Another  area  of  major  concern  to  me  is  the 
ever  increasing  price  of  energy  available  to 
oonsxuners,  particularly  the  Impact  on  the 
elderly  and  others  on  fixed  inoomes.  This 
problem  is  particularly  acute  In  Northeastern 
United  States  because  of  otir  dependence  on 
the  higher  cost  Imported  petroleum.  I  be- 
lieve that  action  Is  needed  to  correct  this 
Inequity  In  the  price  of  petroleum  products 
as  well  as  direct  assistance  to  those  In  need. 
I  know  that  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration Is  studying  a  variety  of  prc^xisals  to 
correct  these  problems  and  I  have  communi- 
cated my  concern  to  John  Sawhlll. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  review- 
ing the  problems  confronting  our  aged  as  a 
result  of  the  rising  costs  of  energy.  Bofh  John 
Sawhlll  and  I  have  submitted  testimony  to 
the  Committee  hearing  on  September  26.  and 
I  have  expressed  my  support  of  appropriate 
Eu:tion  to  provide  relief.  Examples  of  the 
Ideas  proposed  by  Mr.  Sawhlll  and  myself  m- 
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elude  ft  crude  oil  equalization  prigram  to 
average  the  high  prices  of  linporte<  oil  with 
the  lover  price  of  domestic  oil,  tl  i  Imple- 
mentation of  an  energy  stamp  prog  am  sim- 
ilar in  design  to  our  existing  food  et  .mp  pro- 
gram, and  lower  energy  rates  for  lo  r  Income 
and  conservative  minded  families  rho  tend 
to  use  less  energy.  I  intend  to  a  udy  this 
problem  and  work  with  represent  stives  of 
both  Federal  and  9tate  Oovernmen|B  to  find 
an  acceptable  solution. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
be  successful  In  meeting  the  probl  ms  con- 
fronting our  Nation,  because  I  kno  r  we  can 
count  on  your  efforts  as  well  as  th^ 
operation  of  the  American  people. 


full  co- 


CX>NCLUSION  OF  MORNjNO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President.  Is 
there  further  momlzMr  business^ 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Jb  there 
further  momlnff  business?  If  119,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


?PRO- 
RE- 


FURTHER       CONTINUINO 
PRIATIONS— CO^fFERENCI 
PORT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoi|.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senatnr  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClxixan)  is  recognized 
to  call  up  the  conference  report  0  a  House 
Joint  Resolution  1131. 

Mr.  McCliKTJiAN.  Mr.  Presldei  1. 1  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  ol  oonf  er- 
ence  on  House  Joint  Resolutli  a  1131, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  00  isidera- 
tlon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempc  re.  The 
report  wlU  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

Tht  legislative  clerk  read  as    ollows: 

The  ooDiinlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoosei  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  t  le  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1131).  makta(  further 
continuing  impropriations  for  the  fl  cal  year 
1975.  and  for  other  purposes,  havsig  met, 
after  fall  and  free  oonferen^oe,  hav*^  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  Ito  their 
reapeotlTe  Houses  this  r^xirt.  sign  d  by  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temp  re.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  considera  ion  of 
the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  reixirl , 

(The  conference  report  is  pri  ited  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  C<  ngrks- 
sioNAL  Record  at  page  33608.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoi  e.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Preside  it,  the 
Congress  passed  in  late  June  of  tt  is  year 
a  continuing  resolution  to  enaMe  the 
Government  to  operate  agencies  i  nd  de- 
partments for  which  appropriatic  as  had 
not  been  made  for  the  curren  fiscal 
year.  As  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
that  continuing  resolution  expln  d  over 
a  week  ago  on  Monday,  Septem  jer  30. 
Much  of  the  Government  has  be<  n  run- 
ning without  any  availability  ol  funds 
for  expenditure  on  a  legal  basl ;  since 
that  time. 

Among  these  departments  anc  agen- 
cies are  the  Department  of  Agri  :ulture 
and  related  agencies ;  the  Depar  ;ments 
of  Labor-Health,  Education,  8n<  Wel- 
fare and  related  agencies  theret »;  and 


Foreign  Assistance  programs.  These 
agencies  of  the  Government,  such  as 
those  I  have  named,  are  without  legal 
authority  to  incur  obligations;  for  ex- 
ample, even  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their 
employees. 

This  has  been  and  Is  the  situation  to- 
day, with  respect  to  those  that  I  have 
enumerated. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  everyone 
is  familar  with  the  Issues  that  confronted 
us  on  this  continuing  resolution,  and  I 
see  no  need  to  elaborate  or  discuss  this 
conference  report  at  great  length. 

I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when 
this  continuing  resolution  was  originally 
before  us  for  consideration,  and  when  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  adopt  a  number  of 
legislative  provisions  and  write  new  legis- 
lation on  this  continuing  resolution 
which  I  protested,  that  I  would  do  my 
best  in  conference  to  have  the  Senate 
amendments  agreed  to.  That  I  did.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  continued 
to  insist  on  the  Senate  amendments  until 
other  conferees  who  were  proponents  of 
those  amendments  agreed  to  compromise 
in  order  to  get  a  conference  agreement 
on  the  continuing  resolution.  I  stated  this 
position  at  the  beginning  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  I  held  to  it  throughout  the 
conference.  I  make  reference  to  this  be- 
cause of  statements  I  made  on  the  floor 
when  some  of  these  controversial  amend- 
ments were  being  debated  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  briefly  mention 
one  of  the  issues  which  was  in  conference, 
but  is  not  in  the  conference  report.  That 
issue  is  the  matter  of  assistance  to  Tur- 
key. Although  there  was  agreement  in 
conference,  it  is  outside  of  the  conference 
report  and  will  be  dealt  with  separately — 
apart  from  the  conference  report. 

Let  us  review  this  Issue:  The  House- 
passed  Joint  resolution  contained  the 
following  provision,  known  as  the  Rosen- 
thal amendment: 

Sk.  S.  None  of  the  funds  herein  made 
available  aball  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
military  assistance,  or  for  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  services  ( whether  for  cash  or  by 
credit,  guaranty,  or  any  other  means)  to  the 
Oovemment  of  Turkey  until  the  President 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  substantial 
progress  toward  agreement  has  been  made 
regarding  military  forces  In  Cyprus. 

The  Senate  amended  the  House  lan- 
guage— the  Eagleton  amendment — ^by 
striking  out  part  of  the  House  language, 
and  Inserting  new  language  to  make  the 
provision  read: 

Sec.  3.  None  of  the  funds  herein  made 
available  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
military  assistance,  or  for  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  services  (whether  for  cash  or 
by  eredtt,  guaranty,  or  any  other  means)  or 
for  the  transportation  of  any  military  equip- 
ment or  supplies  to  any  country  which  uses 
such  defense  articles  or  services  In  violation 
of  the  Foreign  Asslatanoe  Act  of  1901  or  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  or  any  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  such  Acts. 

In  conference,  the  conferees  came  up 
with  a  compromise  between  the  House 
and  Senate  language  supported  by  the 
White  House  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
That  compromise  Ismguage  combined 
features  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
language  and  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  None  of  the  funds  herein  made 
available  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 


military  aaslstanos,  or  for  Miss  eC  date 
articles  awl  ssrvlcss  (whether  fcr  easb  or 
by  ondtt,  guaranty,  or  any  other  mssos)  or 
for  the  trao^MTtatlon  of  any  military  eq:a|p- 
ment  or  supplies  to  the  OdVemment  of  Tur- 
key unless  and  until  the  President  deter- 
mines and  certlfles  to  the  Congress  th«t  the 
Oowenunsnt  of  Turkey  is  In  oompllanoe  with 
the  Foreign  aaslstanos  Act  of  IBM,  the  Wot- 
elgn  BlUltary  Sales  Act.  or  any  agreement 
entered  Into  under  such  Acts  by  »»«-n».g 
good  faith  efforts  to  reach  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement with  respect  to  Cyprus. 

The  conferees  reported  this  compro- 
mise language  in  disagreement,  and 
Monday  evening,  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, this  compromise  language 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  69  yeas  to 
281  nays. 

A  subsequent  motion  for  the  House 
to  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment  was  passed  by  voice 
vote. 

The  new  House  amendment  would 
amend  the  provision  to  read  as  follows: 

Sac.  3.  None  of  the  funds  herein  made 
available  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
nollltary  assistance,  or  for  sales  of  defense 
articles  and  services  (whether  for  cash  or 
by  credit,  guaranty,  or  any  other  means)  os 
for  the  transportation  of  any  military  equip- 
ment or  supplies  to  Turkey  until  and  unless 
the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Oovemment  of  Txu^ey  la  In  compli- 
ance with  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1061,  the  FOTSlgn  Military  Sales  Act,  or  any 
agreement  entered  Into  undsr  such  Acts,  and 
that  substantial  progress  toward  agreement 
has  been  made  regarding  military  force  In 
Cyprus. 

That  is  what  the  House  overwhelming- 
ly passed  on  Monday  nli^t  and  will  be 
a  matter  for  conslderaticm  before  the 
Senate  after  the  disposition  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  President,  Uie  conference  report 
has  been  printed  in  the  Record  and  the 
printed  report  itself  has  been  available 
to  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The.  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mf. 
Hathaway)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
some  clarification  regarding  the  intent  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in  re- 
quiring additional  budget  information 
on  next  year's  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  budget. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  commit- 
tee report  No.  93-1146,  states  on  page  9: 

Because  of  the  continuing  difficulty  In 
Identifying  and  eliminating  uncoordinated 
HEW  programs,  the  Committee  directs  the 
Department  to  supillement  Its  fiscal  ysar 
1976  budget  request.  The  Committee  believes 
a  more  simplified  framework  of  budget  in- 
formation Is  both  essential  and  long-over- 
due. The  Committee  will  work  with  HKW  to 
set  forth  specific  steps  toward  meeting  this 
objective. 

I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  attend 
the  committee  meeting  when  that  lan- 
guage was  approved,  because  of  a  domes- 
tic summit  conference,  but  specific 
requirements  were  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time,  on  September  II.  It 
was  my  imderstanding  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  MoClcllan. 
offered  specific  language. 
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I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  whether  my  understanding  la 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  the  Senator 
{lom  Ilorids  Is  correct  In  hJs  under- 
stsndlng. 

It  was  only  through  an  nnf  ortunate 
ovenlglit  that  the  mwrt  language  agreed 
to  by  the  committee  was  not  actually 
printed  in  the  committee  report.  I  recall 
tbe  incident  very  veU.  We  did  not  learn 
tiiat  it  was  not  In  the  rq^ort  during  the 
further  processing  of  tbe  bilL  I  do  not 
know  why  It  was  overlooked. 

The  Senator  and  I  have  discussed  op- 
portunities for  Improving  budget  infor- 
msUon  over  many  months  now,  and  I 
vss  pleased  to  ctmcur  with  his  sugges- 
tion that  a  simplified  format  for  the 
HEW  budget  and  breakdown  of  HEW 
ijrogram  steps  would  be  most  helpful, 
as  did  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman,  Mr.  Magkdsok,  and  other 
members  present  at  tbe  September  11 
coounlttee  meeting. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  further  mis- 
understanding of  the  ocKnimlttee's  in- 
tent, I  ask  unanimous  consent, that  the 
letter  of  the  Senator  from  Plorlda  to  me 
sod  the  Intended  committee  report 
language  be  printed  In  the  Rscois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  minted  In  the  Bxcou, 
as  follows: 

COIOOTRZ  ON 

Govaunaarr  Ot^unoits, 
Wos^fngftm,  DX!.,  89pt9itiber  10, 1074. 
Hon.  JoKX  L.  ICcCLBLUur. 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Approprta- 
ttona.  Waekinfton,  DXJ. 

DuM  Mk.  CBAiBiCAir:  X  regrat  X  will  be  un- 
able to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  eonslder  the  fiscal  year 
1076  Labor-HKW  appropriation  bUl  scheduled 
for  S^tember  11  due  to  a  comailttnent  to 
attend  a  White  House  aeasion  on  tbe 
economy. 

I  did  want  to  Inform  you.  however,  that  I 
Intended  to  offer  additional  committee  re- 
T>ort  language  to  acoonpany  HJt.  16680  and 
may  do  so  on  tbe  float'  If  tt  Is  not  proposed 
in  ounnUttee. 

The  purpose  of  the  additional  report  lan- 
guage Is  to  require  that  the  D^artment  of 
Health,  Education  and  WaUsrs  sxibmlt,  along 
with  next  year's  bxidget,  some  simplified  In- 
formation to  help  us  In  our  deliberations  to 
Identify  and  eliminate  program  duplication. 
Simply,  the  added  Information  would: 

C<^ect  mto  common  grotips  aU  the 
sgency-s  programs  and  activities  designed  to 
achieve  similar  end-purposes,  or  functions; 
kud 

Identify  to  what  stage  each  actlvll^  had 
progressed,  from  definition  of  goals  throvigh 
operation  and  monitoring. 

I  feel  this  can  be  a  positive  step  toward 
having  the  committee  more  easily  come  to 
grtps  with  the  complicated  maze  of  agencies 
And  programs  In  HEW.  an  approach  we  dis- 
cussed when  I  testified  before  you  at  hear- 
ings on  tbe  77  1976  bxidget  earlier  In  the 
year.  There  Is  no  reason,  for  example,  why 
we  should  not  be  able  to  see — collected  for 
us  la  one  place— the  18  separate  programs  Mr. 
Ash  told  us  last  year  were  aU  being  run  for 
the  common  end-purpose  of  preventing 
^ool  drop-outs.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
HEW  should  not  identify  for  us  overlapping 
programs  all  designed  for  the  same  function, 
ttoverlap  that  numbered  64  according  to 
wcetary  Blehardson  In  1S71. 
^»^.  I  believe,  then  is  no  reason  why  the 
J*P*rtment  of  Health.  Bducatlon  and  Wel- 
fare cannot  etmtplj  with  a  request  for  a 
?Jf»'«^"orward  budget  tabulatUm  to  iden- 
tify what  they're  trying  to  accomplish,  what 


programs  are  underway  department-wide, 
and  at  what  stage  they  are. 

The  report  language,  attached  with  some 
descriptive  material,  derives  from  the  re- 
qiilrements  of  8. 1414,  which  passed  the  Oov- 
emment OpeiatloQs  Committee  on  a  unani- 
mous vote  and  whose  provlslona  were  par- 
tially lnc(»ix>rated  In  tbe  Budget  Control  Act 
of  1974.  CoqjKmsor*  Included  Senators  Mus- 
Ue,  Javlts.  Nunn.  Johnston,  Hatfield,  Moss. 
Brock.  Mondale,  Ttmney,  Church.  Packwood. 
and  Humphrey. 

I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  this  proposal 
with  you,  If  you  so  deelre,  and  will  be  sure 
my  own  staff  pvovldss  any  necessary  follow- 
up  If  It  Is  accepted. 

With  best  personal  regards, 
-  Sincerely, 

IiAWTON  CHn.xs. 

ADmnoMAL    CoicicRTEx    Repost    Lakccacb: 
TisCAi.   TXAB    1976   RBW   Appboriation 

Committee  Print,  page  10,  imder  the  head- 
ing "Program  I>uplloatlon  and  Overlap"  Add 
the  following  paragraphs  after  the  second 
paragraph  which  reads:  "The  Oommlttse 
notes  that  little  progress  has  been  made  to 
eliminate  duplicative  activities." 

Continue: 

Because  of  this  continuing  difficulty  in 
Identifying  and  eliminating  uncoordinated 
programs,  the  Oopmilttee  directs  that  the 
Departmsnt  of  ^ealtai.  Bducatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare provide,  as  a  sui^lsmsot  to  Its  fiscal 
year  1976  budget  request.  Information  to 
d^lne  for  the  entire  departmental  budget 

(1)  The  end-puipoees,  or  functions,  for 
which  funds  are  b^ng  expended; 

(2)  PCS'  each  such  function,  a  oonqdete  list 
of  all  program  actlvltlBS  being  directed  at 
that  end-ptupoee,  and  which  crgaalaatloin  Is 
spaaaoring  sooh  aotlvlty; 

(3)  Por  each  program  aettvtty.  a  descr4>- 
tloxx  of  Its  status  In  tsnos  at  Its  stage  of  evo- 
lutkMX  whstHsr  It  be  at  the  stage  of 

(a)  defining  needs  and  goals; 

(b)  exploring  alternative  program  ap- 
pro(u:hes; 

(c)  selecting  a  preferred  program  ^>- 
proach;  or 

(d)  implamentatloo  and  moofttorlng. 
Ilie   Committee   toeUeves   this   i«»r»ea.< 

framework  of  Infonaatkn  has  now  beoons 
Indispensable  In  ordsr  for  It  to  perform  Its 
role  In  nsseeslnn  and  adjusting  tlie  De^jart- 
ment^  budget,  nils  Informatton.  in  oon- 
formance  with  tb»  provlatons  of  Section  001 
(1)  of  Public  lAW  98-844.  the  fTmigiessluiisl 
Budget  and  Impoundment  OodSrA  Act  of 
1974  (88  Stat.  S94),  sbaU  be  In  aoooidanoe 
With  the  legislative  Intent  set  down  In  Sen- 
ate report  93-S76. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  clarifi- 
cation. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  again  for  his 
leadership  as  chabman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  .^jpropriations  during  a  difBcult 
year  for  the  Nation  in  its  budget  ddlb- 
erations.  His  decisions  as  chalnnan  have 
been  most  difBcult  to  make,  much  more 
than  any  of  us  can  truly  appreciate. 

I  also  commend  the  chairman  for  his 
desire  to  see  that  we  have  budget  infor- 
mation come  to  us  from  t^e  executive 
branch  that  we  can  fully  understand,  so 
that  we  can  make  Intelligent  decisions  on 
them. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fftMn  Florida. 

We  do  have  a  difBcult  Job,  but  it  could 
be  much  more  difficult,  except  that  I  re- 
ceived splendid  cooperation  from  mem- 
bers of  my  committee  who  are  ss^m- 
pathetic  and  understanding  and  often 
try  to  lighten  my  burden.  I  am  grateful 
for  that. 


Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tbe  conference  re- 
port.   

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

ITie  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  As  I  understand  it.  af- 
ter the  conference  report  is  agreed  to— 
if  that  is  the  will  of  the  Senate — we  will 
thm  turn  to  the  amendment  adopted  by 
the  House.  Is  that  ccnrect?  Tliere  will 
be  debate  on  that,  if  a  motion  is  made. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report,  I  in- 
tend to  move  the  adoption  of  the  House 
amendment.  I  do  this  not  because  I  am 
overenthusiastic  for  the  amendment  on 
its  merits,  but  we  do  have  a  difficult 
situation. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  when  this 
measure  was  before  the  Senate,  I  under- 
took to  keep  it  a  clean  continuing  reso- 
lution. This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Eagleton  amendment. 

The  controversy  has  grown  out  of  the 
Eagleton  amendment  which,  was  adopted. 
I  thought  the  Eagleton  amendment  was 
quite  appropriate,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  amendment  to  a  provision 
in  the  bill  that  passed  the  House.  I  think 
it  was  quite  an  appropriate  amendment. 

We  did  have  some  extraneous  amend- 
ments adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
as  the  Senator  will  recall,  and  we  were 
able  to  eliminate  those  in  conference. 
Now  the  conference  report  has  been 
adopted  without  those,  and  we  have  the 
bill  with  the  resolution,  with  every  pro- 
vision agreed  to  exc^t  this  one,  which 
ia  in  disagreement  between  tbe  two 
Houses.  I  understand  that  there  Is  a 
possibility  of  a  Presidential  veto  If  it  is 
enacted  in  this  form,  but  we  have  here 
a  continuing  resolution. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  »4r.  President, 

there  are  a  number  of  agencies HEW, 

Agriculture,  foreign  aid— that  have  no 
appzwriatioiL  They  have  xx>  money  now. 
Tlbey  cannot  legally  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  people  who  are  working  for  them, 
and  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  move  to  a 
disposition  and  to  enactment  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

As  to  which  is  better,  this  provision  or 
the  provision  that  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  President,  or  which  is  a  better  and 
wiser  course  for  us  to  pursue,  I  am  not 
trying  to  settle  at  the  moment.  In  order 
to  expedite  it  without  taking  a  firm  and 
final  position  upon  the  issue  that  is  here 
before  us  in  this  amendment  we  have  to 
move  to  get  the  continuing  resolution 
enacted. 

Por  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  chairman  has 
clarified  the  situation.  I  wanted  it  to  be 
understood  that  a  vote  for  the  conference 
report  at  this  point  does  not  signify  or 
indicate  approval  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, that  we  shall  actually  be  adopting 
the  conference  report  in  the  form  that 
the  conferees  agreed  upon  it  at  this  point, 
but  it  will  be  subject  later  to  a  motion 
to  agree  to  a  House  amendment,  which 
can  then  be  debated  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  we  shall  be 
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doing  In  adopting  the  coi  ference  report 
will  be  adopting  everythln  :  that  has  been 
agreed  upon  and  not  adc  ?tlng  this  one 
amendment,  wtiich  has  m  >t  been  agreed 
upon,  but  which  will  be  im  nediately  pre- 
sented for  consideration  f  llowing  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ORIPFIN.  I  might  »y  that  if  we 
could  hold  the  conference  agreement  to 
the  provisions  that  were  a  {reed  upon  by 
the  conferees,  there  is  no  >  any  question 
that  the  continuing  resoh  tion  would  be 
signed  by  the  President,  and  we  could 
have  it.  If  we  did  not  go  an  f  farther  than 
that. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  con  'erence  report 
In  the  hope  that  we  can  I  old  it  to  that. 
The     PRESIDINO     OI PICER.     The 
question  is  on  the  ad(K)ti(  n  of  the  con- 
ference report. 
The  conference  report  1  ras  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFIC  ER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendmen    in  disagree- 
ment. 
The  legislative  clerk  res  1  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  tbe  Houm   wcede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendn  »nt  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  tbe  afo  eaald  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  am<  adment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  Inse  ted  by  the  said 
amendment.  Insert  : 

"or  for  the  transportation  <f  any  military 
equipment  or  supplies  to  Tv  rkey  until  and 
iinleas  the  President  certifies  »  the  Congress 
that  the  OoTemment  of  Tui  key  is  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Foreign  As  ilstance  Act  of 
19«1.  the  Foreign  Military  Sa:  m  Act.  and  any 
agreement  entered  Into  un  ler  such  Acts, 
and  that  substantial  progres  i  toward  agree- 
ment has  been  made  regi  rdlng  military 
forces  In  Cyprus." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.tresldent,  for 
reasons  I  have  already  mted,  In  order 
to  expedite  this  matter  asd  get  It  to  an 
issue  before  use  so  that  w"  i  can  vote  and 
bring  tt  to  a  conclusion  I  now  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  t  le  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  amei  dment  of  the 
Senate  No.  3.  

The  PRESIDINO  OPPIC  SR.  TTie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  notion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,      i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wonlA  like  to  make 
a  unanimous-consent  requi  et,  in  view  of 
what  I  understand  will  be  he  time  used, 
that  it  be  In  order,  at  an  appropriate 
time,  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
ttie  motion  to  concur  at  the  hour  of 
11:30. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPI(  "HER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We.  >re8ident,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  Sen- 
ator include  in  that  reque  it  that  in  the 
meantime  the  time  on  tiM  discussion  of 
the  motion  be  equally  di  Ided  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  From  Missouri 
and  myself?  I  do  not  ta  ow  how  that 
time  will  be  used,  or  wh  >  mlgbt  want 
to  talk,  but  I  thought  that  request  should 
be  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  mal  e  the  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPiqER.  TTiat  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  conciifln  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
occur  at  11:30? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  thel  vote  on  the 
Eagleton  amendment  occui  at  11:30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  1  lat  the  time 
between  now  and  then  be  e<i  aally  divided. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  And  I  suggest  that 
we  have  a  quorum  call  immediately  be- 
fore the  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I   ask   unanimous 
consent  that  that  be  part  of  the  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  the  motion  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  concern 
of  Congress  in  the  Cyprus  matter  should 
be  that  our  policy  Is  consonant  with 
American  law.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives voted  yesterday  to  assure  that 
the  laws  governing  our  military  assist- 
ance will  be  applied  to  the  Government 
of  Turkey.  That  resounding  vote  291-60, 
was  not  a  vote  against  the  nation  of 
Turkey,  it  was  a  vote  for  the  rule  of  law. 
I  am  supporting  the  prohibition  voted 
yesterday  by  the  House  because  it 
strongly  reaffirms  the  validity  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act.  I  have  expressed 
concern  both  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  in  conference  that  provisions  orig- 
inally proposed  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  would 
override  current  law  by  tying  continued 
military  aid  to  a  Presidential  determina- 
tion of  "substantial  progress"  or  "good 
faith  efforts." 

These  clauses  may  or  may  not  be  le- 
gitimate policy  objectives  but  they  must 
be  proposed  by  Congress  as  additional 
qualifications  for  continuing  our  aid  to 
the  Government  of  Turkey.  Tliey  should 
not  be  considered  the  means  by  which 
the  Government  of  Turkey  can  comply 
with  our  bilateral  arms  agreement  with 
that  country. 

According  to  the  House-passed  lan- 
guage— which  is  the  result  of  an  agree- 
ment between  Congressmen  Rosenthal. 
Braoemas,  SARSAins  and  myself — ^Turkey 
can  now  meet  the  conditions  of  Amer- 
ican aid  by  withdrawing  its  forces  from 
the  Island  of  Cyprus.  The  House  has 
reaffirmed  the  statutory  requirement  by 
stating  that  the  President  must  certify 
to  Congress  that  the  Government  of 
Turkey  is  in  compliance  with  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act.  and  any  agreement 
entered  into  under  such  acts  *  *  *  In  ad- 
dition to  this  requirement,  he  must  cer- 
tify that  "substantial  progress  toward 
agreement  has  been  made  regarding 
military  forces  in  Cyprus." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Government  of  Turkey  cannot  be  in  com- 
pliance with  our  bilateral  agreement  and 
American  law  imtil  it  agrees  to  remove 
its  forces  from  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Therefore,  the  language  passed  by  the 
House  simply  adds  a  condition  to  the 
law  which  would  be  met  in  the  course  of 
bringing  the  Government  of  Turkey  in 
compliance  with  our  military  assistance 
laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  with  me  today  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
which  is  highly  critical  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  Its  failure  to  implement  the 
appropriate  provlsl(xis  of  the  statutes 
governing  military  assistance.  While  the 
GAO  states  that  it  is  not  in  a  position 


to  assess  "the  nature  and  purposes  of 
Turkey's  Intervention  on  Cyprus,"  Mr. 
Staats  makes  the  following  statement: 

Tm1tey*s  unilateral  mlhtary  intervention 
on  Ofproa  certainly  appears  to  run  counter 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  provisions  of  tlte 
Foralga  AitlrtsBce  Act  and  the  tarms  of  the 
1M7  agnemeot  .  .  .  and  on  th«  basis  of  our 
entirely  unofficial  undarstaodUog  of  deyelop- 
ments  on  Cyprus  It  would  seem  that  such 
Intervention  has  gnne  beyond  the  bounds  of 
poailble  defensive  or  peaoe-iestoratlon  ef- 
forts.  Moreover,  as  has  been  noted  previous- 
ly. PiealdMit  Johnson  failed  tef  perceive  any 
Justification  for  a  vnUateral  Intervention  in 
Cy];>rus  oontcmplatad  by  Turkey  in  1904. 
White  the  prweat  altuatico  may  differ  in 
some  respects  from  that  presented  in  19M 
It  Is  notable  that  the  TTnlted  Stetes  has 
Joined  In  unanimous  adoption  of  twQ  resolu- 
tions by  the  Ttatted  Nations  Security  Coon- 
cll  .  .  .  eonoeming  the  present  Cyprus  crisis 
which  ^>peer  to  c^^oae  Turkey's  actkiiH^ 

The  OAO  observes  that  if  the  deter- 
minations and  decisions  mandated  by 
Section  505  (dT  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  Section  3(c>  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  "jure  not  made  promptly 
and  timely— the  punative  aspects  of  the 
respective  {Krovisions  are  rendered  vlr- 
tusJly  meaningless  contrary  to  Uie  intent 
of  Congress."  In  expressing  this  concetn, 
the  OAO  then  goes  dhrecUy  to  the  faOure 
of  ttie  State  Department  to  prcHTerly  ad- 
minister our  military  assistance  pro- 
grams: 

There  Is,  at  course,  a  general  mandate  upon 
cognizant  officials  to  admtnliter  the  military 
asalstance  and  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
grams in  a  manner  eooatotant  with  and  In 
furtherance  of  all  relevant  statutory  pro- 
visions,  Including  those  piovMons  dealing 
with  prohibitions  and  sanottons.  Beyond 
this  we  beUeve  that  Section  S06(d)  of  the 
FVxrelgn  Assistance  Act  and  Section  8(c)  of 
the  Voralgn  MiUtary  Bales  Act— In  view  of 
their  expressed  terms  (particularly  the  refer- 
ences to  "immediate'  InellglbUlty)  puzposss. 
and  legislative  history— place  a  ape^flo  duty 
upon  cognisant  offldala  to  expedittoualy  con- 
sider and  make  appnqirlate  determinations 
concerning  the  appUoabUlty  of  such  pro- 
visions in  circumstances  which  clearly  sug- 
gest potential  violations. 

I  now  make  another  quotation  from 
this  vei7  Intrlgtzing  document  from  the 
Comptroller  General  dated  October  7, 
1974.  At  an  appr(«>riate  time,  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks,  I  ihaU  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  put  ths  fuQ  doenmeDt  from 
the  Comptroller  Oeoeral  in  the  Rscord. 
but  not  at  this  time. 

The  OAO  goes  on  to  point  out  an  ad- 
ditional point  of  law: 

We  note  that  an  sgreemant  between  the 
Umted  States  and  Turkey  wtddi  became 
effective  June  10. 196D  provides  that  military 
assistance  furnished  Tof  Xb»  TTnlted  States 
to  Turkey  could  not  be  deployed  to  Cypnu 
without  the  formal  oonaant  of  the  United 
States  aovemmatxt,  and  even  then  only  as 
to  such  Items  and  quantttlae  thereof  specif- 
ically agreed  upon  prior  to  deployment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  important 
point  that  the  OcHnptrcdler  General 
makes,  because,  as  Senators  wHl  recall, 
initially  It  was  the  1947  bilateral  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Tur- 
key which  prohibited  TuriCeor  from  using 
American  weaponry  to  pwpetrate  acts 
of  aggression  on  neutral  countries,  tn 
this  instance  Cyprus.  That  was  tbe  agree- 
ment we  had  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Tur- 
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key  in  1947,  and  that  agreement  was 
buttressed,  13  years  later,  as  recently  as 
1960.  by  yet  another  agreement,  and  this 
one  was  even  more  specific  than  the 
1947  agreement,  because  this  1960  agree- 
ment, signed  by  our  Government,  our 
Pre-sident,  and  our  Secretary  of  State  at 
that  time — ^it  happened  to  be  President 
Eisenhower,  in  the  last  year  of  his  term 
of  ofBce — with  their  government.  That 
agreement  specificaJly  referred  to  Cyprus, 
and  specifically  said  that  Turkey  would 
not  deploy  to  Cyprus  any  of  our  Ameri- 
can military  equipment  unless  they  got — 
and  hear  this  again,  Mr.  President — 
"the  formal  consent  of  the  United  States 
Government." 

No  such  consent  has  been  sought  by 
Turkey,  and  I  hope  to  Gcd  no  such  con- 
sent has  ever  been  giv«i,  either  covertly 
or  overtly,  to  Turkey.  At  least  it  has  not 
been  brought  to  my  attention  if  it  has. 

So  we  have  this  situation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  have  a  1947  general  agreement 
with  Turkey  that  says  they  cannot  use 
arms  to  invade  neutral  or  sovereign  na- 
tions. We  have  a  1960  agreement  with 
Turkey  specifically  dealing  with  Cyprus 
saying  that  it  is  a  no-no  to  use  American 
arms  to  go  to  Cyprus  without  our  ap- 
proval. 

We  have  two  statutes  that  have  been 
on  the  books  for  almost  two  decades,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  that  say,  "You  cannot 
use  American  equipment  to  invade  neu- 
tral coimtries." 

So  the  law  and  the  agreement  pursu- 
ant to  the  law  are  clear. 

Then,  coupled  with  that,  which  I  will 
get  to  later  in  my  speech,  was  the  1964 
situation  when  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  told  Turkey  when  it  threat- 
ened to  invade  Cyprus  back  then  10  years 
ago,  'Turkey,  if  you  invade  Cyprus  with 
your  equipment,  aid  will  be  terminated 
under  our  agreement  and  under  the  law." 

I  know  in  the  law,  Mr.  President,  that 
good  and  reasonable  lawyers  can  often- 
times disagree  on  what  a  statute  says  or 
what  a  contract  means.  But  when  you 
have  this  much  law,  both  statutory  and 
in  terms  of  bilateral  agreement,  there  is 
no  one  who  can  say  there  is  any  shadow 
of  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Turkey  can  or 
cannot  use  American  military  equipment 
to  invade  Cyprus.  They  cannot.  They 
should  not  have  used  it. 

They  have  been  warned  previously  in 
1964  not  to  do  so.  They  had  signed  an 
agreement  both  of  a  general  nature  in 
1947  and  of  a  specific  nature  in  1960  that 
they  would  not.  and  yet  they  did.  And  we 
are  supposed  to  stand  back  after  they  do 
that,  with  all  of  this  history  of  both  law 
and  bilateral  agreements,  and  smile  be- 
nignly at  Turkey  and  say,  "Turkey,  well, 
we  wish  you  had  not  done  that.  You 
should  not  have  used  our  equipment,  but 
we  are  going  to  ignore  our  laws  and  ig- 
nore our  agreement  and,  indeed,  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  send  you  more  aid 
because  we  think  you  are  a  pretty  nice 
fellow." 

If  that  is  our  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  our  foreign  policy  is  predicated 
on  the  theory  that  the  law  Is  to  be  ig- 
nored, that  the  law  Is  useless,  that  the 
law  Is  a  wasted  effort  in  legislative  fu- 
"hty,  then  we  had  better  make  a  very 
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piercing  and  thorough  reexamination  of 
our  foreign  policy  posture  because,  in  my 
opinion,  any  sound  and  rational  foreign 
policy  has  to  be  predicated  on  one  thing 
above  all,  that  the  law  is  above  all  of  us : 
that  we  are  all  subservient  to  it,  and  we 
are  all  obliged  to  obey  it,  and  if  we  go 
into  some  kind  of  twilight  foreign  pol- 
icy era  when  the  law  becomes  just  some- 
thing of  convenience  to  use  when  you 
see  fit  to  use  it,  and  becomes  something 
to  ignore  when  you  see  fit  to  ignore  it, 
then  I  think  we  will  be  pinning  our  for- 
eign policy  on  a  very  weak  reed. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  on 
numerous  occasions,  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  made  aware  of  his  obli- 
gations in  this  matter.  State  Depart- 
ment lawyers  unlike  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiBce,  have  immediate  access 
to  the  information  they  require  to  deter- 
mine whether  Turkey  has  substantially 
violated  the  terms  of  our  military  assist- 
ance programs.  The  Secretary  has  had 
access  to  the  documentation  of  the  1964 
Johnson  letter — that  is  the  Johnson  let- 
ter to  Turkey  as  delivered  and  explained 
by  Undersecretary  of  State  Ball — docu- 
mentation which  shows  that  oiu"  Gov- 
ernment was  aware  of  the  requirement 
to  stop  further  military  aid  to  Turkey  if 
that  nation  used  our  arms  to  intervene 
in  Cyprus.  The  Secretary  of  State  h£is 
also  been  made  aware  of  the  sense  of 
Congress  concerning  the  implementation 
of  its  laws.  It  would,  therefore,  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  confuse  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  this  particular  situation. 

In  light  of  this  recent  performance  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  a 
comment  Dr.  Kissinger  made  during  his 
confirmation  hearings  as  Secretary  of 
State.  Responding  to  an  inquiry  by  Sen- 
ator Church  over  whether  Americans 
are  illegally  advising  Cambodian  forces, 
Secretary  Kissinger  said  the  following: 

If  what  I  have  said  to  this  committee  is 
to  have  any  meaning  then  It  would  be  totally 
Inappropriate  for  me  as  Secretary  or  as  ad- 
viser to  the  President  to  behave  like  a  sharp 
lawyer  and  to  try  to  split  hairs  and  find 
some  legal  Justification  for  something  clearly 
against  the  Intent  of  the  law.  So  I  think  the 
better  answer  to  you,  Senator,  Is  to  say  that 
when  the  law  is  clearly  understood — and  it 
wUl  be  my  job  to  make  sure  that  I  clearly 
understand  the  Intent  of  Congress — we  may 
disagree  with  it.  but  once  the  Intent  is  clear 
we  wUl  Implement  not  only  the  letter,  but 
the  spirit.  If  such  an  event  occurred  as  you 
describe.  I  will  do  my  best  to  have  It  stopped. 

Now,  this  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Kis- 
singer when  he  was  being  confirmed  as 
Secretar>-  of  State.  I  think  it  was  a  verj' 
honorable  statement  he  made  then,  a 
very  wise  one.  a  very  prescient  one  and, 
in  that  statement,  he  says  when  the  law 
is  clear  he  will  obey  it,  he  will  enforce  it. 
When  the  law  is  clear  he  will  implement 
it  whether  he  agrees  or  not  with  the  pol- 
icy implications  inherent  in  that  statute, 
and  that  is  what  he  testified  to  back  at 
the  time  of  his  confirmation  hearings  as 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  just  wish  the  Secretary  would  re- 
read his  own  testimony.  He  need  not  read 
my  speech,  he  need  not  answer  my  let- 
ters— some  of  which  are  there  and  unan- 
swered on  this  Cyprus  situation.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  reread  what  he  said  himself 
as  to  what  the  law  means. 

Let  me  repeat: 


So  I  think  the  better  answer  to  you.  Sen- 
ator, is  to  say  that  when  the  law  Is  clearly 
understood — and  it  will  be  my  Job  to  make 
sure  that  I  clearly  understand  the  intent  of 
Congress — we  may  disagree  with  it,  but  once 
the  Intent  is  clear,  we  will  Implement  not 
only  the  letter,  but  the  spirit.  If  such  event 
occurred  as  you  describe,  I  will  do  my  best 
to  have  it  stopped. 

These  are  not  the  words  of  Eagleton; 
these  are  not  the  words  of  any  U.S.  Sen- 
ator; these  are  the  words  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Henr>-  Kissinger. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  case  of  Cj-prus. 
Secretary  Kissinger  has  clearly  violated 
his  promise,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  He  is  acting 
contrary  to  the  law  because  he  believes 
that  it  1  -.  not  in  the  national  interest  to 
follow  the  law.  I  disagree  with  that  most 
strenuously. 

Mr.  President,  the  policy  considera- 
tions given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
attempting  to  justify  an  override  of 
American  law  is  subject  to  considerable 
debate  among  members  of  the  foreign 
affairs  community.  Former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Ball,  for  example,  is 
highly  critical  of  U.S.  Cyprus  poUcy  and 
has  urged  that  Congress  reaffirm  its 
statutes  governing  military   assistance. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Ball  addressed 
the  Cyprus  matter  in  considerable  de- 
tail and  discussed  the  role  he  played  in 
1964  in  stopping  Turkey  from  interven- 
ing militarily  on  Cj'prus. 

I  would  like  to  read  what  Mr.  Ball 
said  about  the  situation  which  exists 
today — this  is  testimony  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee : 

Mr.  Ball.  Today  the  Turks  occupy  40  per 
cent  of  the  Island  and  not  only  that  but  the 
best  40  per  cent  because  It  is  the  northern 
coast  which  is  the  great  source  of  revenue 
because  it  is  the  tourist  coast.  It  is  the  coast 
that  is  the  part  of  the  Island  that  Is  obvlouslv 
the  richest  in  that  sense. 

Now.  how  we  persuade  the  Turks  to  leave 
or  even  to  reduce  that  40  per  cent  to  any  kind 
of  dimension  that  is  commensurate  with  the 
proportion  of  the  population  .  .  I  think  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  I  am  not  sure  we  can. 

Actually  the  problem  that  we  face  right 
now  is  a  very  acute  one.  We  have  put  almost 
insupportable  pressures  on  the  government 
in  Athens  and  the  government  In  Athens  Is 
an  excellent  government.  Mr.  Karamanlls  In 
my  opinion  is  the  finest  Prime  Minister  in 
Greece  since  he  was  Prime  Minister  before. 
I  think  what  has  occurred  in  the  interven- 
ing period  is  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tne  Greek  people  or  of  the  Western  world  very 
useful . . . 

We  ought  to  give  this  Democratic  Govern- 
ment  in  Greece  a  real  chance.  We  are  destroy- 
ing It.  We  are  destroying  it  as  long  as  we  put 
them  in  the  situation  where  40  per  cent 
oX  Cyprus  has  been  taken  over  oy  the  Turks 
and  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  we  would  be 
glad  to  mediate  . . . 

Apain  continuine  to  quote  from  Mr 
Bali; 

Let  me  say  that  if  this  situation  persists, 
particularly  with  Mr.  Andreas  Papaudreou 
running  in  Greece,  and  his  relations  are  very 
much  on  the  left  side  to  the  point  wh^e  I 
suspect  that  he  would  not  be  deeply  dis- 
turbed If  a  substantial  Soviet  luflueiici  were 
to  develop  in  Greece,  I  think  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  may  very  well  have  so  weak- 
ened the  democratic  political  fabric  in 
Greece  that  we  could  permit  a  substantial 
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Going  ahead  with  Georg*  Ball: 
Think  what  would  happen  If  Qreece  were 
to  be  led  toward  some  kind  c  r  new  arrange- 
ment In  which  we  would  ba  re  a  very  sub- 
stantial Soviet  Influence.  In  bhe  first  place, 
think  of  the  consequences  In  sofar  as  Yugo- 
slavia Is  concerned.  Yugoslav  a  is  a  country 
with  an  aging  dictator  whose  life  span  Is  not 
going  to  go  on  forever,  a  cou  itry  that  could 
very  easily  be  subject  to  str  mg  centrifugal 
forces  If  he  were  to  pass  from  the  scene. 

We  would  have  isolated  tb4  Turks  because 
we  would  have  Interposed  t  ;tween  Turkey 


and  the  West  a  country  tha 
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develop  strong  leftist  ties.  ^  ^e  would  have 
put  the  position  of  Israel  li  much  greater 
Jeopardy  than  it  Is  today  be<  ause  we  would 
have  injected  a  new  element  In  that  part  of 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  w  ilcb  could  be  a 
very  disturbing  element  Inde  td. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY.  What  leverage  do  we  have  at 
this  Juncture  we  can  use?  dUitary  assist- 
ance? 

Mr.  Ball.  That  is  primarl  y  the  leverage 
we  have,  the  leverage  of  mill  ;ary  assistance, 
if  we  can  get  an  understand:  ig  amongst  all 
of  the  NATO  partners  that  v  i  are  following 
and  the  course  we  would  t  cpect  them  to 
follow. 

This  can  be  reasonably  e  rective,  in  my 
judgment.  Military  assistance  is  a  continu- 
ing thing  or  it  is  nothing.  Ve  can  give  a 
country  a  substantial  amoun'  of  equipment 
but  if  you  don't  continue  tolglve  them  the 
spare  parts  and  supplies  it  pecomes  quite 
useless.  This  Is  the  effective  Ipld  that  Is  Im- 
plied in  this. 
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Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ball 
this  situation  and  his  advi! 
be  lightly  dismissed.  It 
course,  that  Dr.  Kissinger 
pert  on  foreign  policy  and 
an  opposite  view  with  re 
I  do  not  challenge  £>r.  Kissinger's  ex- 
pertise, but  I  believe  it  is  in  ?ortant  when 
we  have  such  strong  differ  nces  of  opin- 
ion that  we  follow  the  la  r  and  imple- 
ment its  provisions  in  an  even-handed 
manner. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  1  lere  are  re- 
ports that  Turkish  troops  o  i  Cyprus  are 
running  out  of  ammunition  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  $6  million  vorth  of  am- 
munition in  the  pipeline  r<  ady  to  go  to 
Turkey.  The  amendment  we  discuss  to- 
day, therefore,  is  not  simp!  y  an  ethereal 
proposal  to  slap  Turkey  oii  the  hand  for 
Its  past  actions.  If  we  agre  t  to  send  am- 
mimition  to  rearm  the  T  irkish  Army, 
then  we  will  participate  d  rectly  in  the 
continued  occupation  of  ihe  island  of 
Cyprus. 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  American 
people  desire  to  see  its  GK  iremment  tilt 
in  the  direction  of  aggri  ssion  by  our 
failure  to  adopt  this  measi  re.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reaffirm  the  I  iw  and  to  re- 
afiOrm  the  notion  that  An  erlcan  weap- 
onry will  not  be  used  agair  st  the  friends 
of  the  United  States. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Pre  ident,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  th  <  21-page  let- 
ter dated  October  7,  19'  4,  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Elmer  Staats,  |e  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlofa,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iq  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMPTROIXKB      OENXKAL      OP      THX 

Untted  States, 

Washington.  D.O.  October  7, 1974. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eaglttom. 
U.S.  Senate 

Dkas  Sbnatob  Eaglxton  :  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letters  of  September  11  and  18,  1974, 
requesting  oiir  opmion  on  whether  the  use 
by  Turkey  of  American-supplied  defense  ar- 
ticles and  defense  services  for  the  purpose  of 
Intervening  militarily  in  Cyprus  woiild  be  in 
"substantial  violation"  of  applicable  statu- 
tory provisions  and  agreements  so  as  to 
render  Turkey  "immediately  mellgible"  for 
further  assistance  under  section  606(d)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  section  3(c)  of  the  Foreign  MUitary  Sales 
Act. 

Both  of  the  above-cited  statutory  pro- 
visions contain  similar  prohibitions  and  in- 
volve slmUar  considerations.  We  will  first 
address  your  question  in  the  context  of  the 
military  assistance  program. 

Part  n  of  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  approved  September  4,  1961,  PubUc  Law 
87-196,  76  Stat.  434,  as  amended,  22  VS.C. 
§1  2301,  et  seq.,  currently  governs  the  fur- 
nishing of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices on  a  grant  basis.  Subsection  606(d) 
thereof,  as  amended,  22  U.S.C.  S  2314(d) 
(1970),  provides: 

"Any  country  which  hereafter  uses  defense 
articles  or  defense  services  furnished  such 
country  under  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  predecessor 
foreign  assistance  Act,  In  substantial  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  [22 
U.S.C.  2311  et  seq.]  or  any  agreements  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  any  of  such  Acts  shall 
be  immediately  ineliffible  for  further  assist- 
ance." (Emphasis  added.) 

Military  assistance  has  been  furnished  to 
Turkey  pursuant  to  an  "Agreement  on  Aid 
to  Turkey"  which  was  signed  and  entered 
into  force  at  Ankara  on  July  12,  1947,  TJ.A.S. 
1629,  61  Stat.  2953.  The  initial  recitations  of 
agreement  are  as  follows: 

"The  Government  of  Turkey  having  re- 
quested the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
for  assistance  which  wlU  enable  Turkey  to 
strengthen  the  security  forces  which  Turkey 
requires  for  the  protection  of  her  freedom 
and  mdependence  and  at  the  same  time  to 
continue  to  maintain  the  stability  of  her 
economy:  and 

"The  Congress  of  the  umted  States,  in 
the  Act  approved  May  22.  1947,  having  au- 
thorized the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  furnish  such  assistance  to  Turkey,  on 
terms  consonant  with  the  sovereign  inde- 
pendence and  security  of  the  two  countries; 
and 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Turkey  believing  that 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  will  help 
to  achieve  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  by  inaugurating 
an  auspicious  chapter  in  their  relations  wiU 
further  strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  American  and  Turkish  peoples; 

"The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized 
by  their  respective  governments  for  that  pur- 
pose, have  agreed  as  follows:  •  •  •." 

Article  I  of  the  Agreement  provides : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
WiU  furnish  the  Government  of  Turkey  such 
assistance  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  authorize  to  be  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
May  22,  1947,  and  any  acts  amendatory  or 
supplementary  thereto.  The  Government  of 
Turkey  wUl  make  effective  use  of  any  such 
assistance  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement." 

The  second  paragraph  of  Article  n  of  the 
Agreement  provides: 

"The  Government  of  Turkey  will  make  use 
of  the  assistance  furnished  for  the  purposes 


for  which  it  has  been  accorded.  In  order  to 
permit  the  (United  States]  Chief  of  Mission 
to  fulfill  freely  his  functions  in  the  exercise 
of  his  responsibilities,  it  will  fximtsh  him  ■■ 
well  as  his  representatives  every  facility  and 
every  assistance  which  he  may  request  in 
the  way  of  reports,  information  and  observa- 
tion concerning  the  utilization  and  progress 
of  assistance  furnished."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  provides: 

"Determined  and  equally  Interested  to  as- 
sure the  security  of  any  article,  service,  or 
mformatlon  received  by  the  Government  of 
Turkey  pursuant  to  this  agreement,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Turkey 
wUl  respectively  take  after  consultation,  such 
measures  as  the  other  government  may  Judge 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  Government 
of  Turkey  will  not  transfer,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  title  to  or  possession  of  any  such 
article  or  information  nor  permit,  without 
such  consent,  the  use  of  any  such  article 
or  the  use  or  disclosure  of  any  such  infor- 
mation by  or  to  anyone  not  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  the  Government  of  Turkey 
or  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  for  which 
the  article  or  information  is  furnished" 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  act  of  May  22,  1947,  ch.  81,  61  Stat. 
103.  pursuant  to  which  the  foregoing  "Agree- 
ment on  Aid  to  Turkey"  was  consvunmated, 
is  a  "predecessor  foreign  assistance  act"  for 
purposes  of  section  506(d)  of  The  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  quoted  hereinabove. 
Accordingly,  subsection  605(d)  applies  fully 
to  military  assistance  furnished  to  Turkey. 

Subsection  606(a)  of  The  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  22  VS.C. 
12314(a)    (1970),  provides  in  part: 

"In  addition  to  such  other  provisions  as 
the  President  may  require,  no  defense  arti- 
cles shall  be  furnished  to  any  country  on  a 
grant  basis  unless  it  shall  have  agreed  that— 

"(1)  it  will  not.  without  the  consent  of 
the  President — 

*  •  •  •  • 

"(C)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  arti- 
cles for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
furnished  •   •   •." 

Article  IV  of  the  "Agreement  on  Aid  to 
Turkey,"  supra.  In  conformity  with  the  fore- 
going provision,  explicitly  includes  the  re- 
quired restriction  on  the  use  of  defense  arti- 
cles furnished. 

The  exclusive  piirposes  for  which  The  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  supra,  author- 
izes the  furnishing  of  military  aslsstance  are 
set  forth  in  section  502  thereof,  as  amended, 
22  U.S.C.  2302,  which  provides  in  part: 

"Defense  articles  and  defense  services  to 
any  country  shall  be  furnished  solely  for  in- 
ternal security,  for  legitimate  self-defense, 
to  permit  the  recipient  country  to  participate 
in  regional  or  collective  arrangements  or 
measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  otherwise  to  permit  the 
recipient  country  to  particlpte  In  collecttve 
measures  requested  by  the  United  Nations 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  restoring 
International  peace  and  security,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  foreign  military  forces 
in  less  developed  friendly  coimtries  •  •  •  to 
construct  public  works  and  to  engage  in 
other  activities  helpful  to  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  such  friendly  coun- 
tries. •  •  •"  (Emphasis  added.) 

We  note  that  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Turkey,  which  became 
effective  Jtme  16,  1960,  provided  that  mili- 
tary assistance  furnished  by  the  United 
States  to  Turkey  could  not  be  deployed  to 
Cyprus  without  the  formal  consent  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  even  then 
only  as  to  such  items  and  quantities  thereof 
specifically  agreed  upon  prior  to  deploy- 
ment. That  agreement,  effected  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  reprinted  in  Hearings  on 
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United  States  Security  Agreements  and  Com- 
mitments Abroad,  Greece  and  Turkey,  Be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  United  States  Se- 
curity Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
Uons.  91st  Cong..  2d  Sees.,  pt.  7.  at  1780 
(1970),  states: 

"Ankara,  June  16. 1960. 
"His  Excellence  Fletcher  Waiuucm, 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Ankara. 
"Excellenct:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  Note  of  May  16,   1960 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"'Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Government  of  Turkey 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  4  of  the  Agree- 
ment on  Aid  to  Turkey  of  July  1947,  and  with 
regard  to  the  desire  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  use  certain  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram m&teriel  for  its  planned  mUitary  force 
in  Cyprus  to  request  that  Turkey  ask  formal 
consent  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  such  use  for  a  purpose  other  than  those 
for  which  the  materiel  was  furnished. 

"  'It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
United  States  consent  for  the  use  of  this 
equipment  in  Cyprus,  which  will  be  granted 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  Turkey's  request, 
should  not  provide  a  basis  for  requests  for 
additional  Military  Assistance  Program  ma- 
teriel. The  equipment  sent  to  Cyprus,  which 
was  provided  by  the  U.S.  as  grant  aid  under 
the  Military  Assistance  Program  cannot  be 
dropped  from  accountability  and  will  be  con- 
sidered as  assets  available  to  requirements 
for  the  MUitary  Assistance  Program  for  Tur- 
key. The  materiel  to  be  deployed  initlaUy  to 
Cyprus  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Turkish 
General  Staff  and  JUSMAT  and  Is  listed  in 
the  attached  schedule  and  any  Military  As- 
sistance Program  materiel  Turkey  may  sub- 
sequently wish  to  deploy  to  Cyprus  will  have 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  request. 

"  'I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that,  if  this 
Note  is  acceptable  to  Your  ExceUency's  Gov- 
ernment, this  Note  and  Tour  ExceUency's 
Note  in  reply,  asking  for  formal  United 
States  consent  and  agreeing  to  the  list  sub- 
mitted, shall  constitute  an  agreement  be- 
tween our  two  Governments  which  sbaU 
enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of  Yotir  Excel- 
lency's reply. 

"  'Accept,  ExceUency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration.' 

"In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  my  Government  is  in  agreement  with 
the  foregoing. 

"I  avail  myself  of  this  opportimlty  to  renew 
to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

"Selim  Sarpeb." 
The  schedule  of  materiel  initially  author- 
ized to  be  deployed   to  Cyprxis  appears  at 
pages  1776-1780  of  the  foregoing  hearings. 

In  a  1964  crisis  in  Cyprus,  Turkey  contem- 
plated intervening  militarUy.  In  a  letter, 
dated  June  6,  1964.  President  Lyndon  John- 
son wrote  to  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister  ex- 
pressing grave  concern  over  such  action,  and 
refusing  to  permit  use  of  any  United  States 
supplied  military  equipment  for  such  pur- 
pose. President  Johnson's  letter,  reprinted  in 
Hearings  on  United  States  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad,  Greece  and 
Turkey,  supra,  at  1848-1860,  states  in  part: 
"•  •  •  I  am  gravely  concerned  by  the  infor- 
mation which  I  have  had  through  Ambassa- 
dor Hare  from  you  and  your  PV>reign  Minister 
that  the  Turkish  Government  Is  contemplat- 
ing a  decision  to  intervene  by  military  force 
to  occupy  a  portion  of  Cyprus,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize. In  the  fullest  friendship  and  frank- 
ness, that  I  do  not  consider  that  such  a 
coiu^e  of  action  by  Turkey,  fraught  with  such 
far-reaching  consequences,  is  consistent  with 
the  commitment  of  yotir  Government  to  con- 
sult fuUy  in  advance  with  us.  Ambassador 
Hare  has  indicated  that  you  have  postponed 
your  decUlon  for  a  few  hours  In  order  to 


obtain  my  views.  I  put  to  you  personally 
whether  you  reaUy  believe  that  it  is  appro- 
priate for  your  Government,  in  effect,  to  pre- 
sent a  unilateral  decision  of  such  conse- 
quence to  an  ally  who  has  demonstrated  such 
staunch  support  over  the  years  as  has  the 
United  States  for  Turkey.  I  must,  therefore, 
first  urge  you  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
complete  consultation  with  the  United  States 
before  any  such  action  is  taken. 

"It  is  my  impression  that  you  believe  that 
such  intervention  by  Turkey  is  permissible 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Guar- 
antee of  1960.  I  must  call  yotir  attention, 
however,  to  our  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posed intervention  by  Turkey  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  form  of  partition 
of  the  Island,  a  solution  which  is  specifically 
excluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee.  Fur- 
ther, that  Treaty  requires  coiLsultatlon 
among  the  Guarantor  Powers.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  United  States  that  the  possibilities  of 
such  consultation  have  by  no  means  been 
exhausted  in  this  situation  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  reservation  of  the  right  to  take  uni- 
lateral action  is  not  yet  applicable. 

*  •  •  •  • 

"I  wish  also,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  to  caill 
your  attention  to  the  bilateral  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Turkey  in  the 
field  of  mUitary  assistance.  Under  Article  IV 
of  the  Agreement  with  Txirkey  of  July  1947. 
your  Government  Is  required  to  obtain 
United  States  consent  in  the  use  of  military 
assistance  for  purposes  other  than  those  for 
which  such  assistance  was  furnished.  Your 
Goverrunent  has  on  several  occasions  ac- 
knowledged to  the  United  States  that  you 
fully  understand  this  condition.  I  must  tell 
you  In  all  candor  that  the  United  States  can- 
not agree  to  the  use  of  any  United  States  sup- 
plied military  equipment  for  a  Turkish  inter- 
vention In  Cyprus,  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"FinaUy,  Mr.  Prime  Minister  I  must  teU 

you  that  you  have  posed  the  gravest  Issues 
of  war  cmd  peace.  These  are  issues  which  go 
far  beyond  the  bUateral  relations  between 
Turkey  and  the  United  States.  They  not 
only  will  certainly  involve  war  between  Tur- 
key and  Greece  but  could  Involve  wider  hos- 
tUitles  because  of  the  unpredictable  con- 
sequences which  a  unilateral  Invention  in 
Cypnis  could  produce.  Tou  have  your  respon- 
sibUities  as  Chief  of  the  Government  of  Tur- 
key; I  also  have  mine  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  must,  therefore,  inform  you 
in  the  deepest  friendship  that  unless  I  can 
have  your  assurance  that  you  wlU  not  take 
such  action  without  further  and  fullest  con- 
stUtatlon  1  cannot  accept  your  injunction  to 
Ambassador  Hare  of  secrecy  and  must  im- 
mediately ask  for  emergency  meetings  of  the 
NATO  CouncU  and  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  OouncU." 

Turkey  did  not  mlUtarUy  intervene  in 
Cyprus  in  1964. 

Your  question  concerning  the  use  of  mili- 
tary assistance  by  Turkey  in  connection  with 
military  intervention  on  Cyprus  relates,  of 
course,  to  the  current  situation,  wherein  it 
Is  our  understanding  that  Turkey  has  tised 
substantial  quantities  of  United  States  sup- 
plied mUitary  assistance  in  the  course  of  its 
military  Intervention  dating  from  July  20, 
1974.  We  believe  that  this  situation  gives  rise 
to  two  principal  Issues  with  reference  to  pos- 
sible violations  subject  to  section  606  (d)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  as  foUows:  (1) 
whether  the  nature  and  purposes  of  Tur- 
key's intervention  on  Cyprus  are  fundamen- 
taUy  Inconsistent  with  the  permissible  uses 
of  military  assistance;  and  (2)  whether  the 
diversion  of  miUtary  assistance  to  support 
Turkey's  intervention,  absent  the  prior  spe- 
cific approval  of  the  TTnited  States  is,  in  and 
of  Itself,  unauthorized. 

With  reference  to  the  first  Issue,  section 
602  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  quoted 


previously  herein,  authorizes  the  furnishing 
of  military  assistance  solely  for  the  foUow- 
ing  purposes:  for  Internal  security;  for  legiti- 
mate self-defense;  to  permit  participation 
in  regional  or  coUectlve  arrangements  con- 
sistent with  the  United  Nations  Chapter;  to 
permit  participation  In  coUectlve  peacekeep- 
ing or  peace-restoration  measures  requested 
by  the  .United  Nations;  or  to  assist  mUitary 
forces  of  less  developed  friendly  countries  in 
promoting  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  such  countries.  Other  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  are  consistent 
with,  and  tend  to  reenforce,  the  basic  em- 
phasis of  section  602  upon  defensive,  peace- 
keeping and  restoration,  and  peaceful  pur- 
poses. Thus  section  601  of  the  Act,  as 
amended,  22  U.S.C.  i  2301  (1970),  which  sets 
forth  congressional  declarations  of  policy 
concerning  mUitary  assistance,  states  la 
part: 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
affirms the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
achieve  international  peace  and  seciulty 
through  the  United  Nations  so  that  armed 
force  shall  not  be  used  except  for  individual 
or  collective  self-defense.  The  Congress  finds 
that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and 
other  friendly  countries  to  promote  peace 
and  security  continue  to  require  meastires 
of  support  based  upon  the  principle  of  ef- 
fective self-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  subchapter  to  authorize 
measures  in  the  common  defense  against 
Internal  and  external  aggression,  including 
the  furnishing  of  military  assistance,  upon 
request,  to  friendly  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  is  there- 
fore the  Intention  of  the  Cong^ss  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  fostering  an  improved  cli- 
mate of  political  independence  and  individ- 
ual liberty,  im.proving  the  ability  of  friendly 
countries  and  international  organizations 
to  deter  or,  if  necessary,  defeat  Communist 
or  Communist-support  aggression,  facilitat- 
ing arrangements  for  individual  and  col- 
lective security,  assisting  friendly  countries 
to  maintain  internal  security,  and  creating 
an  envirorunent  of  security  and  stability 
in  the  developing  friendly  countries  essen- 
tial to  their  more  rapid  social,  economic, 
and  political  progress.  The  Congress  urges 
that  aU  other  countries  able  to  contribute 
Join  in  a  common  undertaking  to  meet  the 
goals  stated  In  this  part. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Finally,  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  full 
support  of  the  progress  of  the  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to- 
ward Increased  cooperation  in  political, 
military,  and  economic  affairs.  •  •  •"  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

Consistent  with  this  declaration  of  policy, 
section  611  of  the  Act,  as  amended,  22  n.S.C. 
§  23aid  (Supp.  H,  1972).  provides: 

"Decisions  to  furnish  mUitary  assistance 
made  under  this  psirt  shall  take  into  accotmt 
whether  such  assistance  will — 

"(1)  contribute  to  an  arms  race: 

"(2)  iftcrease  the  possibility  of  outbreak  or 
escalation  of  conflict;  or 

"(3)  prejudice  the  develc^ment  of  bilat- 
eral or  multUateral  arms  control  arrange- 
ments." (Etephasls  added.) 

While  not  specifically  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion of  section  605(d),  section  620(1)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as  amended,  22  U.S.C. 
!  2370(1)  (1970) ,  seems  to  reenforce  the  fore- 
going observations  concerning  the  nature 
and  limits  of  military  assistance  purposes, 
and  also  seems  particularly  relevant  in  the 
Instant  context.  This  section  provides: 

"No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
Act  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall 
be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
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velopment  and  Assistance  Acdof  1954,  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  in  or  preparing  for  iggressive  mili- 
tary efforts,  or  which  herea  ter  Is  officially 
represented  at  any  Internatl  nal  conference 
when  that  representation  Inc  udes  the  plan- 
ning of  activities  Involving  nsurrectlon  or 
subversion,  which  military  e  orts.  Insurrec- 
tion, or  subversion,  are  dlrecte  1  against — 

"(1)   the  United  States. 

"(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  or  any  other  Act,  )r 

"(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trad  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  v  itil  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  Mi  itary  efforts  or 
preparations  have  ceased,  or  s;  ch  representa- 
tion has  ceased,  and  he  repoi  ts  to  the  Con- 
gress that  he  has  received  ea  urances  satis- 
factory to  him  that  such  mi:  itary  efforts  or 
preparations  will  not  be  rei  ewed,  or  that 
such  representation  will  not  be  renewed  or 
repeated.  This  restrirticn  may  not  be  waived 
pursuant  to  an:/  authority  co  .tained  in  this 
Act."  (Emphalsls  added.) 

Finally,  section  :o"(b)  o:  the  Act.  as 
amended.  22  U.S.C.  S  2314  (  j)  (Supp.  11, 
1972),  provides: 

"No  defense  artlcie.s  .?hall  Yh  furnished  on 
a  grant  basis  to  any  country  a  .  a  cost  In  ex- 
cess of  $3,000,000  in  any  fiscal  J  ear  unless  the 
President  'determines — 

"(1)  that  such  country  co  i forms  to  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations; 

"(2)  that  such  defense  ai  tides  will  be 
utilized  by  such  country  for  th  ;  maintenance 
of  Its  own  defensive  strength,  or  the  defen- 
sive strength  of  the  free  world, 

"(3)  that  such  couiitry  Is  aklng  all  rea- 
sonable measures;  consistent  with  its  po- 
litical and  economic  stability,  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  Its  defer  se  capacities; 
and 

"(4)  that  the  Increased  ability  of  such 
country  to  defend  itself  is  im  >ortant  to  the 
seoirlty  of  the  United  Stat<  s. "  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  1947  agreement  betwe  n  the  United 
States  and  Turkey,  discussed  )revlov!sIy,  ap- 
pears equally  clear  concernin  the  purposes 
for  which  military  assistance  s  furnished  to 
Turkey.  The  agreement  recit  fs.  inter  alia. 
that  such  a.sslstance  "will  Aable  Turkey 
to  strengthen  the  security  forcks  which  Tur- 
key requires  for  the  protectiol  of  her  free- 
dom and  Independence  and  at  he  same  time 
to  continue  to  maintain  the  s  ability  of  her 
eoonoiny  •  •  •••;  and  that  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  assistance  will  he  ip  to  achieve 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  C  larter  of  the 
United  Nations  •  *  «."  Arti  :le  I  of  the 
agreement  in  effect  Incorporal  es  applicable 
statutory  provisions  concerning  the  purposes 
of  military  assistance.  In  Arl  Icle  II,  Tur- 
key agrees  to  make  use  of  assls  tance  for  the 
purpoaes  for  which  It  has  bee  i  accorded. 

Turkey's  unilateral  military  intervention 
on  Cyprus  certainly  appears  t^  run  counter 
to  the  general  tenor  of  the  pro  visions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the  terms  oi  the 
1947  agreement  discussed  abov  ;  and.  on  the 
basis  of  our  entirely  unofflcla  understand- 
ing of  developments  on  Cyp  us,  it  would 
seem  that  such  intervention  ha  s  gone  beyoud 
the  bounds  of  possible  defens  ve  or  peace- 
restoration  efforts.  Moreover,  as  has  been 
noted  previously.  President  Joh  [ison  failed  to 
perceive  any  justification  for  a  unilateral  In- 
tervention in  Cyprus  contemp  ated  by  Tur- 
key In  1964.  While  the  present  iltuatlon  may 
differ  In  some  respects  from  t  lat  presented 
In  1964.  It  is  notable  that  the  United  States 
has  joined  In  unanimous  ad<  ptlon  of  two 
resolutions  by  the  United  Na  ions  Security 
Council — Resolutions  Nos.  353  (  July  20,  1974) 
and  360  (August  16.  1974) — c  >ncernlng  the 
present  Cyprus  crisis  which  ap  (ear  to  oppose 
Turkey's  actions,  among  other  matters.  Res- 
olution No.  353  provides  In  pari : 


"The  Security  Council. 

"Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General at  Its  1779th  meeting  about 
the  recent  developments  In  Cyprus, 

•  •  •  »  • 
"Gravely    concerned    about    the    situation 

which  led  to  a  serious  threat  to  International 
peace  and  security,  and  which  created  a  most 
explosive  situation  In  the  whole  Eastern 
Mediterranean  area, 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Conscious    of    Its    primary    responsibility 

for  the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  security  In  accordance  with  Article  24  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

"1.  Calls  upon  all  States  to  respect  the 
sovereignty,  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Cyprus; 

•  ♦  »  •  » 

"3.  Demands  an  Immediate  end  to  foreign 
military  Intervention  In  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus  that  Is  In  contravention  of  operative 
paragraph  1: 

"4.  Requests  the  withdrawal  without  delay 
from  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  of  foreign  mili- 
tary personnel  present  otherwise  than  under 
the  authority  of  International  agreements 
Including  those  whose  withdrawal  was  re- 
quested by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Cyprus.  Archbishop  Makarlos.  in  his  letter 
of  2  July  1974;  •    •    •" 

Resolution  No.  360  provides  In  part: 

"The  Security  Council, 

•  «  •  «  • 
"Gravely   concerned    at   the   deterioration 

of  the  situation  In  Cyprus,  resulting  from 
the  further  military  operations,  which  con- 
stituted a  most  serious  threat  to  peace  and 
security  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  area, 

"1.  Records  Its  formal  disapproval  of  the 
unilateral  mUitary  actions  undertaken 
against  the  Republic  of  Cyprus;    •   •   •." 

Nevertheless,  the  precise  delimitation  of 
the  nature  and  purposes  of  Turkey's  present 
Intervention  involves,  in  our  view,  complex 
questions  dependent  for  their  resolution 
upon  analysis  of  factual  Information  not 
available  to  us  and  the  exercise  of  an  ex- 
pertise beyond  our  purview.  We  recognize,  for 
example,  that  under  the  1960  Treaty  of 
Ouarantee  concerning  Cyprus,  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  the  United  Kingdom  guaranteed 
the  Independence,  territorial  Integrity  and  se- 
curity of  the  Republic  of  Cj-prus,  and  each  of 
the.se  parties  expressly  reserved  the  right, 
"In  so  far  as  common  or  concerted  action 
may  not  prove  possible,  "  to  take  unilateral 
action  "with  the  sole  aim  of  re-pstabllshlng 
the  state  of  affairs  created  by  the  present 
Treaty."  (Articles  II  and  IV).  The  relevance 
of  this  treaty  to  Turkey's  present  actions  Is 
one  such  question.  Another  Is  whether  Tur- 
key's actions,  even  If  Initially  justified,  have 
since  changed  character  and.  If  so,  at  what 
point. 

I.n  view  of  the  foregolrr;  considerations,  our 
Office  is  not  in  a  position  to  formally  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  Turke;. 's  intervention  on 
Cyprus  with  reference  to  the  criteria  appli- 
cable under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
the  1947  agreement  concerning  the  furnish- 
liig  of  military  assistance.  Therefore,  while 
the  Turkish  Intervention  obviously  raises 
serious  questions  i";der  the  Act  and  the 
agreement,  we  cannot  conclude  defijiitively 
that  such  use  of  assistance  in  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  Turkey's  military  actions 
constitutes  a  substantial  violation  under  sec- 
tion 506(d)  of  the  Act. 

As  indicated  previously,  however,  we  believe 
that  the  present  situation  raises  a  second  is- 
sue In  terms  of  violations  subject  to  section 
505(d).  i.e.,  whether  the  use  cf  United  States 
furnished  military  assistance  by  Turkey  In 
connection  with  Its  intervention  on  Cyprus 
would  be  impermissible,  apart  from  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  intervention,  on  the  basis 
of  failure  to  obtain  the  prior  formal  consent 
of  the  United  States  for  such  use. 
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Section  505(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  and  article  IV  of  the  1947  Agree- 
ment on  Aid  to  Turkey,  quoted  previously 
herein,  both  expressly  provide  that  military 
assistance  xnay  not  be  used  for  a  purpose 
other  than  those  for  which  It  U  furnished 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States.  For 
the  reasons  stated  hereinabove,  we  cannot 
conclude  that  the  use  of  military  assistance 
by  Turkey  In  support  of  Its  Intervention  on 
Cyprus  would  be  flatly  prohibited  by  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  or  the  1947  agreement. 
Nevertheless,  we  t>elleve  It  Is  clear  that  such 
a  use  of  Eissistance  Is  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  or  contemplated  by  either  the  Act 
or  the  agreement,  and,  accordingly,  that  It 
constitutes  a  diversion  of  assistance  from  the 
purposes  for  which  provided.  Tnis  being  the 
case,  such  a  diversion  could,  under  the  terms 
of  section  505(a)  ( 1 )  (C )  and  article  IV  of  the 
agreement,  be  accomplished  only  upon  the 
consent  of  the  United  States. 

Any  doubt  as  to  this  conclusion  In  the 
present  context  Is,  In  our  Judgment,  dispelled 
by  con.«lderatlon  of  the  1960  agreement  In  an 
exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States 
and  Turkey  concerning  the  use  of  defense 
articles  on  Cyprus.  In  this  exchange  of  notes, 
discussed  previously,  Turkey  requested  for- 
mal consent  to  the  use  of  United  States  fur- 
nished defense  articles  on  Cyprus,  presuma- 
bly m  connection  with  the  routine  deploy- 
ment of  forces  on  the  Island  consistent  with 
the  1960  Treaty  of  Guarantee.  The  Turkish 
request  was  submitted  at  the  insistence  of 
the  United  States.  Thus  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Turkey  stated  In  his  note: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Government  of  Turkey  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  4  of  the  Agreement  on  Aid  to  Tur- 
key of  July  1947.  and  vrtth  regard  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  Turkish  Government  to  use  cer- 
tain Military  Assistance  Program  material 
for  Its  planned  military  force  In  Cyprus  to 
request  that  Turkey  ask  formal  consent  of 
the  United  Stages  Government  for  such  use 
for  a  purpose  other  than  those  for  which  the 
material  was  furnished."  (Emphasis  added.* 

Consent  was  granted,  limited  to  specified 
types  and  quantities  of  defense  articles.  How- 
ever, the  Ambassador's  note  added: 

"•  •  •  The  materiel  to  be  deployed  in- 
itially to  Cyprus  has  been  agreed  upon  •  •  • 
and  is  listed  in  the  attached  schedule  and 
any  Military  Assistance  Program  materiel 
Turkey  may  subsequently  wish  to  deploy  to 
Cyprus  will  have  to  be  the  subject  of  a  sep- 
arate request."  (Emphasis  added.) 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  we  conclude 
that  the  diversion  of  military  assistance  for 
nse  in  Cyprus  beyond  that  specifically  pro- 
vided for  In  the  1960  agreement  would,  ab- 
sent formal  consent  thereto  by  the  United 
States,  violate  the  1960  agreement,  article  IV 
of  the  1947  agreement,  and  section  505(a) 
(1)(C)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  as  a 
matter  of  law.  We  assume  that  no  such  con- 
sent has  been  given  with  respect  to  Turkey's 
present  Intervention. 

The  foregoing  violations  would  clearly  fall 
within  the  sccpe  of  subsection  505(d)  of  the 
Act.  Since  this  subsection  renders  a  country 
Immediately  Ineligible  for  further  military 
assistance  on  the  basis  of  "substantial"  vio- 
lations, it  remains  to  consider  whether  these 
violations  would  be  "substantial."  The  legis- 
lative history  does  shed  some  light  on  which 
violations  were  intended  to  be  characterized 
as  "substantial."  Section  505(d)  derives 
originally  from  the  House  version  of  legis- 
lation enacted  as  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1962.  See  H.R.  11921,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sees. 
2201  (1962) .  The  House  bill  contained  in  sub- 
stance the  language  ultimately  enacted,  but 
did  not  include  the  word  "substantial."  The 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  In  lt« 
report  on  the  bUl.  H.  Kept.  No.  1788,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  27  (1962),  observed  In  part 
with  reference  to  this  provision: 
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"The  present  act  requires  that  military 
assistance  furnished  either  through  grants 
or  sales  shall  be  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
Internal  security,  legitimate  self-defense  or 
the  participation  in  collective  arrangements 
or  measures  consistent  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  or  as  requested  by  the  United 
Nations  for  maintaining  or  restoring  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  It  also  provides 
for  certain  conditions  of  eligibility  which 
include  the  reaching  of  agreements  as  to  the 
use,  observation,  protection,  and  disposition 
of  the  assistance  furnished. 

"This  amendment  will  provide  the  positive 
penalty  not  now  contained  in  the  law  for 
the  future  violation  of  the  requirements  of 
this  chanter  or  agreements  under  which  the 
equipment  or  services  are  furnished. 

"The  committee  believes  that  such  a  pen- 
alty is  necessary  and  will  serve  notice  on  re- 
cipient countries  who  may  view  these  condi- 
tions or  agreements  as  having  litle  or  no 
effect.  It  is  not  intended  that  every  small 
disagreement  between  the  United  States  and 
recipient  countries  on  the  possible  deploy- 
ment of  7/nifs  or  uses  of  equipment  would 
serve  to  make  such  country  ineligible  for 
further  assistance.  However,  where  a  country 
actually  undertakes  an  act  of  aggression  or 
refuses  to  allow  continuous  observation  of 
the  equipment,  diverts  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  the  items  furnished,  or  otherwise  vi- 
olates the  terms  of  its  agreements,  further 
assistance  under  this  chapter  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  this  amendment. 

"The  Presidents  special  waiver  authority 
contained  in  section  614(a)  of  this  act  may 
be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  word  "substantial"  was  added  in  con- 
ference. With  respect  to  this  provision  the 
conference  report  stated,  H.  Rept.  No.  2008, 
87th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  18  (1962) : 

"Section  201(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  any  country  which  hereinafter 
used  defense  articles  or  defense  services  fur- 
nished such  country  under  this  act.  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
or  any  predecessor  foreign  assistance  act, 
where  such  use  was  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  military  assistance  chapter  or 
any  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  any 
of  such  acts,  should  be  immediately  Ineli- 
gible for  further  assistance. 

"The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

"The  committee  of  conference  accepted 
the  House  provision  with  an  amendment 
which  provided  that  In  order  for  the  section 
to  become  operative  there  must  be  a  'sub- 
stantial' violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
military  assistance  chapter  or  applicable 
agreements.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  make  clear  that  minor  instances  of  di- 
version or  improper  uses  would  not  work  ta 
make  countries  ineligible  for  further  military 
assistance."  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  Interpret  the 
conference  addition  of  the  word  "substan- 
tial"  as  a  clarification  of  the  language  of  the 
bin  designed  to  formalize  Intent  of  the  pro- 
vision as  expressed  In  the  House  report. 
Consequently,  while  "minor"  violations  do 
not  require  ineligibility  the  examples  of  vio- 
lations set  forth  In  the  House  report — such 
as  an  actual  act  of  aggression  or  diversion  of 
"substantial"  quantities  of  defense  items 
from  authorized  purposes — apparently  rep- 
resent violations  Intended  by  the  Congress  to 
render  the  provision  operative  and  cause  im- 
mediate ineligibility  for  further  military 
assistance. 

Any  diversion  of  substantial  quantities  of 
military  assistance  items  furnished  by  the 
United  States  from  authorized  purposes 
would  thus  constitute  a  "substantial"  viola- 
tion of  section  505(d)  under  the  Intent  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  report.  Moreover,  even 
though  any  substantial  diversion  thus 
seems  sufficient  In  and  of  Itself  to  trigger 
section   505(d),   the   purposes   and    use   to 


which  the  diverted  military  assistance  Is 
applied  would  certainly  also  be  relevant  to 
the  gravity  of  the  violation.  If  such  pur- 
poses and  use  were  In  contravention  of  the 
expllclty  stated  policies  and  purposes  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  violation 
would  undoubtedly  be  "substantial."  It  is 
our  Impression  that  Turkey  has  diverted 
substantial  quantities  of  military  assistance 
Items  furnished  by  the  United  States, 
although  we  have  no  official  Information  as 
to  the  types  and  quantities  of  defense 
articles  which  are  Involved.  In  addition,  as 
noted  hereinabove,  the  particular  purposes 
for  which  the  items  were  diverted  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  were  applied  may  well  be 
in  contravention  of  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Ill 

The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  approved 
October  22,  1968,  Pub.  L.'  90-629,  82  Stat. 
1321,  as  amended,  22  U.S.C.  |§  2751  et  seq., 
governs  the  furnishing  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  on  a  sales  basis.  It 
repealed  and  superseded  those  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  dealing 
with  mUltary  sales.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Act, 
as  amended,  22  U.S.C.A.  §  2753(c)  (Pocket  pt. 
1974),  referred  to  in  your  letter,  provides: 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (d),  any  foreign  country  which  here- 
after uses  defense  articles  or  defense  serv- 
ices furnished  such  country  under  this  Act. 
In  substantial  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  Act,  shall  be  immediately  ineligible  for 
further  cash  sales,  credits,  or  guarantees." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

Subsection  3(d)  relates  to  the  treatment 
of  "sophisticated  weapons." 

The  conclusions  expressed  in  parts  I  and 
II  hereof  concerning  section  605(d)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  apply  generally  to 
section  3(c)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  and  its  related  provisions.  Subsection 
3(a)  of  the  latter  act,  as  amended,  22 
U.S.C.A.  12753(a)  (Pocket  pt.  1974),  pro- 
vides in  part: 

"No  defense  article  or  defense  service  shall 
be  sold  by  the  United  States  Government 
under  this  Act  to  any  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  unless — 

•  •  *  •  • 

"(2)  the  country  or  international  orga- 
nization shall  have  agreed  not  to  transfer 
title  to,  or  possession  of.  any  defense  article 
so  furnished  to  it  to  anyone  not  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  that  country  or  inter- 
national organization  and  not  to  use  or  per- 
mit the  use  of  such  article  for  purposes 
other  than  those  for  which  furnished  unless 
the  consent  of  the  President  has  first  been 
obtained:    •   •   •."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Article  TV  of  the  1947  Agreement  on  Aid 
to  Turkey,  discussed  previously  and  also  ap- 
plicable to  military  sales  to  Turkey,  Includes 
this  restriction  on  the  use  of  defense  articles 
furnished.  For  the  reasons  given  In  Part  II 
hereof,  it  appears  that  the  use  of  substantial 
quantities  of  defense  articles  furnished  imder 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and  Article  IV 
to  support  military  intervention  on  Cyprus 
would  constitute  substantial  violations  for 
purposes  of  section  3(c).  Other  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act — comparable 
to  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
discussed  In  part  I — are  also  relevant  In  this 
regard.  See  22  U.S.C.A.  §  2751  (Pocket  pt. 
1974)  and  22  U.S.C.  §  2754  (1970) . 
rv 

We  recognize  that  the  determination  of 
whether  a  "substantial  violation"  of  the  stat- 
utory provisions  and  agreements  discussed 
previously  has  occurred,  so  as  to  actually 
render  Turkey  "immediately  Ineligible"  for 
further  assistance  under  section  505(d)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  section  3(c) 
of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  is,  at  least 
in  the  first  instance,  entrusted  to  the  of- 


ficials charged  with  the  administration  of 
these  provisions.  The  pertinent  delegations 
of  authority  are  set  forth  In  Exec.  Order  No. 
10973,  as  amended,  3  CJ.R.  90  (1974).  22 
U.S.C.  §  2381.  note  (Supp.  II.  1972) ,  and  Exec. 
Order  No.  11501,  as  amended,  3  C.F.R.  267 
(1974),  22  U.S.C.  $  2751,  note  (1970  and  Supp. 
II,  1972).* 

If  these  determinations  or  decisions  are  not 
made  promptly  and  timely,  however,  the 
punitive  aspects  of  the  respective  provisions 
are  rendered  virtually  meaningless,  contrary 
to  the  Intent  of  Congress.  With  respect  to 
subsection  505(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  House  Report  No.  1788,  87th  Cong.  2d 
Sess.  27  (1962),  stated: 

"The  amendment  will  provide  the  positive 
penalty  not  now  contained  In  the  law  for 
the  future  violation  of  the  requirements  of 
this  chapter  or  agreements  under  which  the 
equipment  or  services  are  furnished. 

"The  committee  believes  that  such  a  pen- 
alty is  necessary  and  will  serve  notice  on  re- 
cipient countries  who  may  view  these  condi- 
tions or  agreements  as  having  little  or  no  ef- 
fect.   •    •    •" 

Adequate  provision  has  been  made  In  the 
law  to  facilitate  the  avallabUlty  of  necessary 
pertinent  information  to  the  responsible 
official  (s).  Subsection  605(a)  of  the  Act,  as 
amended,  22  U.S.C.  §  2314(a)  (1970),  provides 
in  part: 

"In  addition  to  such  other  provisions  as 
the  President  may  require  no  defense  articles 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  country  on  a  grant 
basis  unless  it  shall  have  agreed  that — 
»  •  •  «  • 

"(3)  it  win,  as  the  President  may  require, 
permit  continuous  observation  and  review 
by,  and  furnish  necessary  Information  to, 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  use  of  such 
articles;   •   •  *." 

Articles  II  and  HI  of  the  "Agreement  on 
Aid  to  Turkey,"  supra,  make  specific  provi- 
sion to  fulfill  this  requirement.  Also,  subsec- 
tion 623(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  supra.  22  U.S.C.  §  2383(a)  (1970),  pro- 
vides in  part : 

"In  the  case  of  assistance  under  part  11  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  for — 

"  •  •  •  • 

"(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by 
the  recipient  countries  •  *  *." 

In  addition,  subsection  624(d)  of  the  Act, 
as  amended,  22  U.S.C.  i  2384(d)  (1970),  pro- 
vides in  part : 

"(2)  The  Inspector  General,  Foreign  As- 
sistance, shall  report  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  shall  have  the  following 
duties  and  responsibilities: 

•  •  •  •  » 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  to  which  programs  being  carried  out 
under  part  II  of  this  Act  and  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  are  in  consonance  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  are  aid- 
ing in  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  and  are  being  carried  out  consis- 
tently with  the  responsibilities  with  respect 
thereto  of  the  respective  United  SUtes  chiefs 
of  missions  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
as  well  as  the  efficiency  and  the  economy 
with  which  such  responsibilities  are  dis- 
charged, he  shall  arrange  for,  direct  or  con- 
duct such  reviews,  inspections  and  audits 
of  programs  under  part  II  of  this  Act  and 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  as  he  con- 
siders necessary. 


•  It  should  be  noted  that  subsection  620(1) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  as  amended.  22 
U.S.C.  §2370(1)  (1970).  quoted  previously 
herein,  sets  forth  separate  prohibitions  and 
sanctions  which  operate  on  the  basis  of  Presi- 
dential determinations.  This  subsection  ap- 
plies to  all  forms  of  foreign  assistance. 
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or  for  Improv- 
procedures  of, 


"(3)  The  Inspector  Gener  I,  Foreign  Aa- 
sUtance,  shall  maintain  cont\  %uoti3  observa- 
tion and  review  of  programs  oith  respect  to 
which  he  has  responsibilitit  f  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  or  the  ptirpose 
of— 

"(A)  determining  the  exi  Bnt  to  which 
such  programs  are  In  compl  ance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulation! ; 

"(B)   making    recommends  tlons    for    the 
correction  of  deficiencies  In, 
Ing  the  organization,  plans  o; 
such  programs;  and 

'•(C)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  In  attaining  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives  and  reportl  ig  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  respect  t  lereto. 

"(4)  In  order  to  eliminate  duplication  and 
to  assure  full  utilization  of  existing  data, 
the  Inspector  General,  Fore  ign  Assistance, 
shall,  in  carrying  out  his  dU  ties  under  this 
Act,  give  due  regard  to  the  a  idlt,  Investiga- 
tive and  Inspection  activities  of  the  various 
agencies,  Including  those  of  t  le  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  of  the  nllltary  Inspec- 
tors General. 

"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  a  ding  In  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  under  this  i  ct,  the  Inspec- 
tor General,  Foreign  Assists)  .c«,  shall  have 
access  to  all  records,  reports,  ludits,  reviews, 
documents,  papers,  recomc  endatlons,  or 
other  material  of  the  agencie  of  the  United 
States  Government  admlnist*  ring  parts  I  or 
n  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  I  »tin  American 
Development  Act.  as  amen<  ed,  the  Peaoe 
Corps  or  the  Agricultural  Tra<  e  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  en  amended,  and 
section  290f  of  this  title.  All  igencles  of  th« 
United  states  Government  hall  cooperate 
with  the  Inspector  General, 
ance,  and  shall  furnish  assi^ance  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Inspector  Genei  il.  Foreign  As- 
sistance, In  aid  of  his  respons:  bllities. 


"(8)  Whenever  the  Inspect<  r  General,  For- 
eign Assistance,  deems  it  app  oprlate  In  car- 
rying out  his  duties  under  tl  Is  Act,  he  may 
from  time  to  time  notify  tt  j  head  of  any 
agency  prlmarUy  responsible  or  administer- 
ing any  program  with  respec  to  which  ths 
Inspector  General,  Foreign  .sstetance.  has 
reaponslbUities  under  paragri  ph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  that  all  Internal  ludit,  end-use 
Inspection,  and  management  Inspection  re- 
ports  submitted  to  the  head  >f  such  agency 
or  mission  In  the  field  in  c  nnection  with 
such  program  from  any  ge  (graphic  areas 
designated  by  the  Inspector  C  meral.  Foreign 
Assistance,  shall  be  submit  Bd  slmultane- 
ously  to  the  Inspector  Oenei  il,  Foreign  As- 
sistance The  head  of  each  su  h  agency  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Inspector  General.  For- 
eign Assistance,  in  carrying  )ut  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph."  (Em  jhasls  added  ) 

There  \t.  of  course,  a  general  mandate  tinon 
cognizant  officials  to  admlnIM  >r  the  milltarv 
a.<3slstanc(>  and  foreign  mllit  irv  sales  pro- 
grams in  a  manner  consLster  t  with  and  In 
furtherance  of  all  relevant  s1  atutorv  provi- 
sions, including  tho.se  provlslo;  is  dealing  with 
prohibitions  and  sanctions.  B  >vond  this  we 
believe  that  section  505(d)  <f  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  section  3(  ;)  of  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act— in  vi  w  of  their  ex- 
press terms  (particularly  th<  references  to 
"Immediate"  IneUglbllity) .  pu;  poses,  and  leg- 
islatlve  history— place  a  spec  flc  duty  upon 
cognizant  officials  to  expedltl  lusly  contlder, 
and  make  appropriate  deterr  ilnatlons  con- 
cerning, the  applicability  of  e  jch  provisions 
In  clrcumsUnces  which  c  early  suggest 
potential  substantial  violation  i. 

As  Indicated  previously,  we  do  not  have  a 
sufficient  basis,  at  the  presen  time,  to  for- 
mally characterize  Turkey's  biUltary  mter- 
ventlon  on  Cyprus;  nor  do  we5:now  precisely 
what  United  States  defense  ar  icles  have  been 
used  in  connection  with  it.  V  e  believe  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  tl  at  the  present 


situation  with  respect  to  Cyprus  is  sufficiently 
serious  to  require  that  the  determinations 
described  above  be  expeditiously  made. 

We  note  that  section  M4(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  as  amended,  22  U.S.C.  {  2364 
(a)  (1970),  provides: 

"The  President  may  authorize  in  each  fiscal 
year  the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use 
under  this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  assist- 
ance under  section  620  In  a  total  amount  not 
to  exceed  $250,000,000  and  the  use  of  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  of  foreign  currencies  ac- 
cruing under  this  Act  or  any  other  law,  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
any  law  relating  to  receipts  and  credits  ac- 
cruing to  the  United  States,  any  Act  appro- 
priating funds  for  use  under  this  Act,  or  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1961,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes 
of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines 
that  such  authorization  Is  Important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Not  more  than 
$50,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this 
subsection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  coun- 
try m  any  fiscal  year.  The  limitation  con- 
tained In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  any  country  which  is  a  victim  of 
active  Communist  or  Commimlst-supported 
aggression." 

Ws  have  not  specifically  considered 
whether  the  waiver  authority  of  section  614 
(a)  wotild  be  appropriate  In  this  case.  We 
would  point  out,  however,  that  any  such 
waiver  would  be  subject  to  the  publication 
and  congressional  notification  requirements 
set  forth  In  section  664  of  the  Act,  as 
amended,  22  U.S.C.   5  2414   (Supp.  II,  1972). 

Finally,  the  views  expressed  herein  are,  of 
course,  subject  to  any  subsequent  actions 
which  the  Congress  may  take  relative  to  this 
situation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  expect  to  be  rather 
brief,  but  I  want  to  make  a  statement  for 
the  record  since  I  moved  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  and  I  have  al- 
ready made  some  brief  statements  with 
respect  to  my  reason  therefor. 

I  would  like  to  further  state  for  the 
record  that  In  considering  this  amend- 
ment we  are  dealing  with  a  very  sensi- 
tive Issue,  one  that  can  have  some  far- 
reaching  and  maybe  some  most  adverse 
consequences,  Mr.  President. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  import  of 
this  amendment  will  be  if  it  is  adopted 
on  the  Greek-Turkey  situation,  what  the 
reaction  of  these  countries,  Greece  and 
Turkey,  will  be,  what  will  be  the  reaction 
of  other  countries,  and  whether  its  adop- 
tion win  hinder  or  prevent  good  faith  and 
meaningful  negotiations  for  settlement 
of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

Although  there  are  sharply  conflicting 
opinions  and  differing  viewpoints  with 
respect  to  this.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
really  knows  at  this  time,  what  the  re- 
action of  these  countries  and  others  will 
be. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Kl.ssinger, 
our  chief  negotiator,  strongly  oppose  this 
provision  and  insist  that  its  enactment 
will  at  least  hinder  progress  toward  peace 
in  the  Cyprus  conflict,  that  it  will  weaken 


our  position  and  influence  as  a  meditator 
tning  to  restore  peace  and  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  differences. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  could  know  that 
is  true,  then  we  would  certainly  be  vot- 
ing in  the  best  interest  of  our  country 
to  reject  the  amendment.  In  other  words, 
if  the  President's  position  is  valid,  then 
we  may  be  doing  serious  harm  by  taking 
this  action. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  and  others,  are 
Just  as  sure,  they  are  Just  as  convinced 
and  are  just  as  adamant  in  their  poslticm, 
that  the  enactment  of  this  provision  is 
necessary  to  preserve  integrity  in  the 
enforcement  of  statutes  that  have  been 
enacted  relating  to  foreign  policy  and 
particularly  with  reference  to  military 
assistance  and  restrictive  uses  that  have 
been  placed  thereon. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  easy 
problem  to  resolve. 

I  respect  the  sincerity  and  good  faith 
of  all,  of  each  of  the  sponsors  of  and 
the  opponents  of  this  amendment. 

I  note  we  have  on  our  desks  here  this 
morning  a  statement  by  the  President 
dated  yesterday,  October  8,  that  he  will 
veto  this  bill  if  this  amendment  is  in  It. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  respoosi- 
bility  that  the  President  has  to  take.  He 
has  that  power,  he  has  that  authority.  If 
his  conclusions  are  that  this  measure  will 
do  more  harm  than  it  will  good,  if  it 
would  seriously  handicap  or  Interfere 
with  successful  negotiations  to  resolve 
the  Cyprus  problem,  I  think  It  would  be 
his  duty  to  veto  it. 

If  it  is  enacted,  and  I  sun  sure  the 
amendment  will  pass  here  this  morning, 
and  If  the  President  does  veto  It,  al- 
though I  have  moved  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  and  although  I  shaJl 
vote  for  it  this  morning,  in  doing  so  I 
am  not  making  any  conamittal  to  vote 
to  override  a  veto  if  the  President  should 
veto  this  continuing  resolution. 

I  make  that  reservation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because,  as  I  have  tried  to  Indicate, 
this  is  a  very,  very  serious  matter.  I  shall 
reserve  the  right  to  consider  further  all 
information  and  viewpoints  that  are  per- 
tinent to  the  consideration  of  a  veto,  if 
a  veto  occurs.  I  thought  I  ought  to  make 
that  statement,  Mr.  President. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  here  would 
really  want  to  do  anything  that  would 
hinder  progress  toward  peace  In  any  area 
of  the  world.  In  the  President's  message 
it  is  contended  that  it  could  even  have 
an  overflow  impact  on  problems  in  the 
Mideast.  In  other  words,  Mr.  President, 
here  is  one  of  the  dangers.  If  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot 
go  to  foreign  conferences,  to  interna- 
tional meetings,  or  to  peace  conference 
negotiations,  with  the  confidence,  the 
good  will  and  the  support  of  Congress, 
then  they  are  handicapped;  they  are  dis- 
armed; they  are  practically  ImmoblllMd 
before  they  start  on  their  mission. 

Wherever  the  right  or  wrong  Is  in  this 
particular  issue  before  us  today,  this 
country  needs,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  unite  so  we  can  present  a 
position,  so  we  can  present  a  united  con- 
sensus, a  united  support  of  any  efforts 
that  we  are  making,  or  may  make  here- 
after, to  try  to  bring  about  peace;  to  try 
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to  settle  these  international  differences 
that  are  the  cause  of  war  and  that  con- 
tinue to  pose  a  threat  of  war. 

Whether  we  will  be  able  to  get  to- 
gether on  this  particular  issue,  I  do  not 
know.  I  would  hope  we  could.  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  divisiveness  in  America, 
the  condition  that  prevails  today  where 
there  cannot  be,  or  is  not  in  being,  a 
strength  that  comes  from  unity  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  countries.  Is  a  situation 
that  is  doing  much  harm  to  this  coun- 
try. This  is  not  placing  blame.  We  are 
doing  harm  to  ourselves,  more  so  than 
we  are  to  some  particular  political  party 
or  some  particular  individual.  America 
does  not  profit  at  all  by  this  situation. 
We  need  to  take  politics  out  of  these 
international  matters  and  unite  on  what 
is  good  for  our  country.  We  need  to  unite 
on  a  proper  position  for  our  country, 
and  then  use  all  of  our  strength  and  our 
influence  so  that  we  might  move  to- 
ward peace  rather  than  continue  to  fan 
the  flames  of  dissent  and  discord  within 
our  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
anyone  else  wishes  to  speak.  If  so,  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  such  time  as  he  would 
wish.         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
before  the  Senate  now  is  one  that  al- 
ready has  been  debated  fully  and  at 
length.  The  reasoning — the  arguments — 
which  were  applicable  to  the  so-called 
Eagleton  amendment,  when  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  was  earlier  before  the 
Senate,  apply  now  with  equal  force  and 
logic.  Indeed,  the  language  before  us 
now  is  even  more  troublesome. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  McClellan,  was  right  in  his 
assessment  when  he  said  that  no  one 
can  be  absolutely  sure  what  the  effect 
will  be  if  Congress  adopts  this  amend- 
ment. He  is  probably  correct  in  predict- 
ing that  the  amendment  will  be  passed 
by  a  large  majority. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
we  face  a  situation  In  which  we  are  sure 
that  certain  proposed  action  will  be 
helpful — and  when  we  have  been 
warned  by  our  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  that  Indeed  that  action  will 
seriously  damage  the  chances  for 
peace — ^it  is  a  time,  I  suggest,  to  exercise 
some  caution  and  restraint.  We  have 
been  advised  that  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  not  help  to  bring 
peace  to  Cypnis;  Instead  that  it  will 
severely  damage  and  possibly  destroy  the 
opportunity  that  now  exists  to  achieve 
a  just  settlement  of  that  very  difficult, 
complex  problem. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  strong  polit- 
ical pressures  that  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  Members  of  this  body  by 
many  well-intentioned,  well-meaning 
Oreek-Amerlcan  friends  and  supporters 
In  this  country  who  believe  sincerely 
that  this  amendment  will  serve  the  cause 
of  Greece  and  Greek  CsTirlots.  However, 
I  am  Impressed  and  very  concerned  by 
the  argument  of  our  Secretary  of  State 
that  this  amendment  will  work  against — 
not  for — the  very  cause  which  our 
Greek-American  friends  esix>use. 

Surely,  neither  the  Greek  Qovemment 


nor  our  Greek-American  friends  would 
want  to  put  the  U.S.  Government  in  a 
position  where  we  no  longer  have  any 
meaningful  Influence  with  Turkey  in 
negotiations  to  settle  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem. 

Just  as  It  is  essential  for  the  United 
States  to  have  Influence  in  the  Middle 
East  vsdth  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis, 
it  Is  important  with  respect  to  Cyprus 
that  the  United  States  have  Influence 
with  both  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks. 

A  statement  made  yesterday  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  believe  It  should  be 
read  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Statement  by  the  Peestoent 

Yesterday  the  House  of  Representatives, 
once  again  acting  against  the  almost  unani- 
mous advice  of  its  leadership,  amended  the 
continuing  resolution  granting  fimds  for  our 
foreign  aid  programs.  The  amendment  re- 
quires an  Immediate  cessation  of  all  UJ3. 
military  assistance  to  Turkey,  and  Is,  in  my 
view  a  misguided  and  extremely  harmful 
measure. 

Instead  of  encouraging  the  parties  involved 
In  the  Cyprus  dispute  to  return  to  the  nego- 
tiating table,  this  amendment.  If  passed  by 
the  Senate,  wUl  mean  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  meaningful  negotiations.  In- 
stead of  strengthening  America's  ability  to 
persuade  the  parties  to  resolve  the  dispute. 
It  wlU  lessen  our  Infiuence  on  all  the  parties 
concerned.  And  it  will  ImperU  our  relation- 
ships with  our  Turkish  friends  and  weaken 
us  m  the  crucial  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

But  most  tragic  of  all,  a  cut-ofl^  of  arms 
to  Turkey  will  not  help  Greece  or  the  Greek 
Cyprlot  people  who  have  suffered  so  much 
over  the  course  of  the  last  several  months. 
We  recognize  that  we  are  far  from  a  settle- 
ment consistent  with  Greece's  honor  and 
dignity.  We  are  prepared  to  exert  our  efforts 
In  that  direction.  But  reckless  acts  that  pre- 
vent progress  toward  a  Cyprus  settlement 
harm  Greeks,  for  It  is  the  Greek  government 
and  the  Greek  Cypriote  who  have  the  most  to 
gain  from  a  compromise  settlement.  And  it 
Is  they  who  have  the  most  to  lose  from  con- 
tinued deadlock. 

Thus  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
original  conference  report  language  on  Turk- 
ish arms  aid  and  to  return  the  bill  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  once  again.  And  I 
ask  the  House  of  Representatives  to  recon- 
sider Its  hasty  act  and,  working  with  the 
Senate,  pass  a  bill  that  wUl  best  serve  the 
interests  of  peace. 

Those  In  this  body  who  are  determined 
to  take  on  their  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility for  defying  that  solemn  advice  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  are 
free,  of  course,  to  do  so.  However,  I  be- 
lieve the  better  course — the  better  part 
of  wisdom — ^would  be  to  exercise  a  degree 
of  caution  and  restraint  In  a  situation 
such  as  this.  I  believe  It  makes  sense  to 
give  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
State  at  least  a  beneflt  of  the  doubt. 

After  all.  Secretary  Kissinger  has  a 
pretty  good  track  record.  He  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job  of  getting  contending 
parties  together  and  helping  to  reach 
settlements  imder  difficult  circumstances. 
It  does  not  make  sense  now  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  slap  him  in  the  face  and  to  w^reck 
the  chance  for  success  9s  he  strives  to 
achieve  a  Just  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
register  their  votes  against  tlie  pending 
motion. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  Associated 
Press  story  by  Fred  Hoffman  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  AP  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoRO. 
as  follows : 

Turkish  Aid 
(By  Fred  S.  Hoffman) 

Washington. — VS.  officials  warn  of  possi- 
ble grave  consequences  for  the  United  States 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  if  the  Senate 
votes  to  cut  off  mUltary  aid  to  Turkey. 

President  Ford  stopped  short  of  threaten- 
ing a  veto  as  he  attacked  the  cutoff  move, 
already  approved  by  the  House,  as  "a  mis- 
guided and  extremely  harmful  measvu-e." 
The  Senate  takes  up  the  issue  today. 

But  some  administration  officials  indicated 
they  believed  Ford  might  use  the  veto,  even 
though  such  action  would  mean  rejection  of 
a  resolution  continuing  other  foreign  aid 
programs. 

The  Turkey  aid  halt  was  attached  to  tliat 
resolution  as  an  amendment  that  wovUd 
require  Ford  to  certify  "substantial  progress" 
toward  negotiating  a  Cyprus  settlement  be- 
fore aid  could  be  resumed. 

Assessing  the  Implications  for  the  United 
States  and  NATO  if  Congress  should  force  a 
break  m  mUltary  aid  to  Turkey,  officials 
listed  these  possible  results: 

Turkey  might  pull  Its  armed  forces  out  of 
NATO,  as  Greece  did  in  anger  over  what  It 
considered  a  U.S.  tut  toward  Turkey  during 
the  summer  crisis  over  Cyprus. 

The  entire  eastern  flank  of  NATO  would 
then  be  In  danger  of  crumbling. 

Turkey  might  deny  the  United  States  and 
NATO  use  of  important  bases  on  its  soU.  One 
of  these  is  the  Inclrllk  Alrbase  where  the 
United  States  normally  stations  some  F-* 
Phantom  jets  and  which  could  be  vital  for 
air  support  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  in  a 
crisis. 

(Unmentloned  by  these  officials  were  secret 
Installations  In  Turkey  from  which  the 
United  States  operates  sensitive  electronic 
Intelligence- gathering  devices  beamed  into 
the  Soviet  Union.) 

US.  military  transports  that  fly  through 
Turkish  airspace  en  route  to  destinations  In 
the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  might  have 
to  be  rerouted. 

The  Turks  might  decide  to  shuck  all  re- 
straints on  the  growing  of  opium-producing 
popples,  which  the  United  States  has  been 
trying  to  persuade  the  Ankara  Government  to 
curb  in  order  to  inhibit  the  drug  traffic. 

Efforts  to  work  out  a  peaceful  diplomatic 
settlement  of  the  Greek-Turkish  dispute  over 
Cyprus  would  be  disrupted,  raising  the 
danger  of  a  new  flare-up  of  fighting. 

Officials  said  a  cutoff  would  force  the  'I^Irks 
to  turn  elsewhere  for  the  military  equipment 
they  have  received  from  the  United  States 
for  decades. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time?         

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  The  time  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  anyone  else  wishes  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  csdl  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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lit  would  have 

Ifflcult  for  the 

what  we  and 

St  want;  and 

^aith  negotia- 

earliest  pos- 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  am 
pleased  to  .loin  the  Senawr  from  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Eagleton,  and  i  ithers  in  sup- 
port of  the  restrictions  on  aid  to  Turkey 
contained  in  the  new  Ian  juage  in  H.J. 
Res.  1131. 

It  seems  to  me  it  strikes  the  necessary 
balance  between  an  unmis  akable  decla- 
ration of  our  determinat  on  that  new 
American  arms  shall  not  t ;  used  to  pro- 
long the  occupation  of  Ci  prus  by  Tur- 
key, and  the  kind  of  flexil  llity  that  will 
enhance  the  ability  of  our  negotiators  to 
secure  what  we  all  desire  namely,  the 
withdrawal  of  Turkish  ti  oops  and  the 
restoration  of  full  Cypri^  t  sovereignty 
over  all  the  island. 

I  thought  the  restriction;  most  recently 
adopted  by  this  body  wofld  have  been 
counterproductive,  becau 
human   relations  it   woul 
hand  have  us  give  up  in  advance  an  Im 
portant  element  of   our  jeverage  over 
Turkey,  while  on  the  othe 
made  it  politically  more 
Turkish  Government  to  di 
the  Greek  Government 
that  is  for  serious,  good 
tions  to  be  initiated  at  t! 
sible  time. 

I  believe  the  new  H^use  language 
makes  it  possible  to  provide  the  strongest 
pos.sible  leverage  for  all  cur  negotiators; 
leverage  that  is  desired  by|all  parties  con- 
cerned, without  so  Inflamifig  the  emotions 
of  proud  Turkish  citlzenSso  as  to  make 
a  settlement  of  this  dis 
I  stronrily  urge  the  adopt! 
language. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pre! 
seen  in  recent  weeks  an 
administration  effort  to  b 
legislative  process  regard: 
We  all  know  that  this  c  _ 
lution  wlaich  is  before  us  |iow  is  not  due 
to  any  lack  of  expeditioi|s  attention  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relat^)ns  Committee 
or,  indeed,  by  the  Sena%  Chamber  of 
the  normal  foreign  aid  auaiorlzation  bill. 
Rather,  it  is  the  product  ^f  a  sometimes 
confused  admlnlstratioir  strategy  to 
avoid  the  very  sensible,  Ipractical,  and 
much-needed  restrictions ithat  have  been 
written  into  the  Senate  ^version  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  r 

Last  week,  I  proposed  taking  the 
Israeli  portion  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
authorization  and  putting  it  on  this  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  explained  at  the 
time  that  this  was  not  la  question  of 
vitiating  the  foreign  aidjbill  itself,  nor 
was  it  an  effort  to  be  one  $ded.  I  wanted 
to  accomplish  three  thing; 

First    and    foremost, 
needed  aid  to  Israel,  wh: 
loss  of  a  year's  gross  nafional  product 
during  the  October  war  m  year  ago. 

Second.  I  wanted  to  lea  ' 
tive  for  the  administrati 
to  support  the  foreign  al 
was  clear  to  me  that  if  I 
Egyptian  and  other  Aral 
foreign  aid  bill,  and  pu  _ 
continuing  resolution,  I  \|ould  end  any 
Incentive  on  the  part  of  tfte  administra- 
tion to  go  forward  with 
Third.  I  wanted  to  ins 
from  the  politics  being 
administration  on  the  fi 


ite  Impossible, 
of  the  House 

jident.  we  have 
inprecedented 
^ck  the  normal 
tig  foreign  aid. 
itinuing  reso- 


lo    get    much 
th  suffered  a 


some  Incen- 

to  continue 

bill  itself.  It 

^ould  take  the 
parts  of  the 

ithem  on  the 


Ihat  biU. 
ite  Israeli  aid 
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that  the  administration  hoped  that  by 
leaving  Israeli  aid  in  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
it  would  be  able  to  to  pry  out  of  the  bill 
those  restrictions  thai  it  does  not  like 
in  the  name  of  getting  on  with  the  job 
of  providing  aid  to  Israel.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Israeli  aid  should  be  held  hostage 
to  unfettered  aid  to  Saigon  and  Seoul. 
Since  that  time,  the  administration,  at 
the  highest  levels,  has  been  trying  to  dis- 
tort what  is  really  happening  In  regard 
to  the  aid  bill.  If,  indeed,  the  administra- 
tion was  concerned  about  making  sure 
that  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  were 
treated  evenly,  before  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's trip  to  the  Middle  East,  I,  and 
the  others  who  supported  my  amend- 
ment last  week,  were  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  the  addition  of  the  Arab  part  of 
the  package.  Now,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  cruel  choice — do  we,  once  again,  put  In 
the  Israeli  part  of  the  appropriation 
which  is  so  desperately  needed  by  the 
Government  of  Israel,  leaving  to  later  the 
longer  termed  programs  aimed  at  helping 
the  Arab  States?  The  administration 
claims  that  this  would  be  one-sided. 
Do  we  put  in  the  whole  Middle  East  pack- 
age, and  end  forever  any  chance  of  pur- 
suing the  normal  and  correct  coiu'se  of 
legislation  in  passing  the  aid  bill?  Or  do 
we  refrain  in  the  hopes  that,  despite  ad- 
ministration opposition,  we  can  report 
and  vote  on  an  aid  bill  before  the  end  of 
the  year? 

After  con.sultlng  with  others,  and  with 
great  reluctance,  I  have  decided  on  the 
latter  course:  to  work  as  best  I  can,  with 
other  Senators  in  this  Chamber,  to  get 
the  foreign  aid  bill  passed  this  year.  May 
I  only  say,  in  this  connection,  that  our 
objective  will  be  a  vote  on  the  aid  bill. 
And  if  it  is  defeated,  then  the  adminis- 
tration will  have  no  grounds  for  seeking 
a  further  continuing  resolution.  And,  if 
It  is  adopted,  and  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, then,  at  least,  the  true  position  of 
the  administration  will  have  been  made 
abundantly  clear — that  they  would 
rather  sacrifice  aid  to  the  Middle  East,  to 
both  Israeli  and  Arab,  rather  than  yield 
to  the  controls  written  into  the  aid  bill 
because  the  American  people  have  had 
enough  of  underwriting  to  dictators  in 
Asia  and  Latin  America. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 


There  is  no  question  in  |ny  mind  but 


SENATOR  HATHAWAY  COMPLETES 
100  HOURS  AS  PRESIDING  OFFI- 
CER OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  we  have  such  a  splendid  at- 
tendance in  the  Senate  Chamber,  I  think 
it  is  most  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
announce  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Hathaway), 
now  occupying  the  chair  as  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  has  just  completed  100  hours 
of  service  as  the  Presiding  OflBcer  of  this 
body. 

I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  Senate  to  Senator  Hathaway  for  his 
devotion  to  duty  and  his  dedication  to 
the  job  of  being  the  Presiding  Officer, 
and  to  assure  him  that  we  are  all  ap- 


preciative and  thankful  for  the  outstand- 
ing service  he  has  performed  both  in  and 
out  of  that  chair. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  commendation. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  100 
hours  and  4  minutes  presiding  over  this 
distinguished  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure for  us  to  have  the  Senator  up  there. 


FURTHER  CONTINUINQ  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1131)  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1975, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  still  imder  controlled  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time,  so  that  we  will  vote  at  11:30? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  willing  to  do 
so,  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  he  has  fin- 
ished. I  will  take  the  responsibility  and 
yield  back  his  time,  because  I  was  told 
that  he  just  wanted  to  make  a  brief 
speech. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


DEEP  WATER  PORT  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  joint  leadership  on  yesterday,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1153,  S.  4076,  that  it  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAUM) .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  4076)  to  regvilate  commerce,  pro- 
mote efficiency  In  transportation,  and  pro- 
tect the  environment,  by  establishing  pro- 
cedures for  the  location,  construction,  and 
operation  of  deepwater  ports  oflf  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  following  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  be  permitted  to  be 
present  on  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  deepwater  port  meas- 
ure: Wayne  Thevenot,  Doug  Svendson, 
John  Steen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum  I .  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  be  allowed  the  privilege 
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of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  4076,  and  the  Deepwater  Ports  Act 
of  1974,  and  any  votes  thereon:  James 
p.  Walsh,  John  Hussey,  Robert  Lane, 
Art  Pankopf,  Jr.,  Earl  Costello,  and 
Hank  Llppek,  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

M.  Barry  Meyer,  Philip  T.  Ciunmings, 
Bailey  Guard,  John  Yago,  Larry  Meyers, 
Ann  Garrabrant,  Sally  Walker,  Harold 
Brayman,  Richard  Hellman,  Jackee 
Schafer,  and  Wes  Hayden,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Suzanne  Reed,  Michael  Harvey,  Lucille 
Langlois,  William  Van  Ness,  Roma 
Skeen,  David  Stang,  and  Harrison 
Loesch,  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  John 
I.  Brooks  of  my  staff  have  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  4076,  the  Deepwater  Ports  Act  of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Nell  Messick  of 
my  staff  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT   AND   EXTENSION   OF 
THE  REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  14225. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14225)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
RehabiUtaticn  Act  of  1973  for  1  addi- 
tional year ;  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
and  Mr.  Beall  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided. 

CXX ^2183— Part  3« 


ORDER  FOR  WAIVER  OF  REPORT 
BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RE- 
LATIONS—SENATE RESOLUTION 
174 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Mr.  Pttl- 
bricht),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  requirement  of  Senate  Resolution 
174  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations file  a  written  report  with  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  its  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  Southeast  Asia  Collec- 
tive Defense  Treaty  and  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, be  waived.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  unanimous  consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  in 
connection  with  this  request  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Ptjlbbicht 
On  November  2,  1973,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  S.  Res.  174  directing  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  review  United  States  participa- 
tion In  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  and  Treaty  Organization  and 
to  report  to  the  Senate  the  Committee's 
findings  and  recommendations  no  later  than 
March  31,  1974. 

The  Committee  held  a  hearing  on  this  sub- 
ject March  6,  1974,  receiving  testimony  from 
Mr.  Robert  S.  IngersoU,  then  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  and  now  Deputy  Secretary;  Professor 
Oeorge  Kahln  of  Cornell  University;  and 
Professor  Bernard  Gordon  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire.  In  addition,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  prepared  two  studies 
for  the  Committee's  use,  "The  Role  of 
SEATO  In  U.S.  Foreign  Policy"  and  "Prece- 
dents for  U.S.  Abrogation  of  Treaties." 

The  Committee  was  not,  however,  able  to 
complete  Its  review  and  formulate  recom- 
mendations by  the  deadline  of  March  31, 
1974,  and  the  deadline  was  extended  a  num- 
ber of  times.  Because  of  its  preoccupation 
with  other  matters,  the  Committee  Is  not 


yet  prepared  to  submit  a  report  by  October 
31,   1974,  as  presently  directed. 

Consequently,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  requirement  of  S.  Res.  174,  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  file  a 
written  report  with  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  its  study  and  investigation  of  United 
States  participation  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  and  Treaty  Organ- 
ization, be  waived. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
same  conditions,  to  be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME.  LIMITA-nON  AGREEMENT- 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  247 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  Cal- 
endar No.  1182,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
247,  is  called  up  later  tills  afternoon,  very 
likely  at  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  business,  the  so-called 
deepwater  ports  bill,  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  247  be  laid  down,  and  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  now  speaking, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  under  the  usual 
conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
^    Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  at  the  end 
of  tliat  hour  a  final  vote  occur  on  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  time  taken 
from  the  allocation  to  the  deepwater  bill 
be  negated,  and  that  the  time  begin  to 
run  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  continuing  res- 
lution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
EUggets  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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Without 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS— CONFERENCE!  REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  vsith  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  Whe  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagr^ing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  aniendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution — House 
Joint  Resolution  1131 — maiing  further 
continuing  appropriations  ftr  the  fiscal 
year  1975,  and  for  other  piyposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^  (Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAtTM).  Under  the  prevlcftis  order,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tiie  motion  to 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  No.  3. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  najts  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER  (when  hl^  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  &om  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  .  If  he  wereipresent  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yet^';  and  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I V  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withhold  any  vote. 

Mr.  McCLURE  (when  hlii  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  hav&ia  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
<Mr.  GoLDWATER).  If  he  \(sere  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  f "yea";  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  twould  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withhold  |ny  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  %  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Inlliana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Ntfevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  jlaho  (Mr. 
Church),  and  the  Senator  fiom  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravil),  are  necessarilf  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  tie  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hahtke)  is  absent  on 
ofQcial  business.  | 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  froti  Indiana 
^Mr.  Bath),  and  the  Senatcf  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke),  wouldteach  vote 
"yea."  I 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  aimouncJ  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  i  iken),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (V.  '.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Mr.  Bell- 
mon),  the  Senator  from  Ken  ucky  (Mr. 
Cook  > .  the  Senator  from  K  nsas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Col  rado  (Mr. 
DoMimcK),  the  Senator  fro  q  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  .  the  Senatoi  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood).  ana  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  V  )ung)  ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Se  ator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong).  the  Ser  ator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  th  s  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  j.  Scott), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ven  lont  (Mr. 
Staftord)  ,  are  absent  on  o£Bci#  business. 

I  further  announce  that  ti  Senator 


The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  62, 
nays  16.  as  follows: 


from  Florida   (Mr.  Gurney)  lis  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  f  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  fro  a  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yi  a." 


Aboixraak 

Allen 

B«au 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  O. 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Clark 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Domenlci 
Bagleton 
Krvln 
FannUi 
Pulbrlght 
Hart 


Butlett 

Bennett 

Brock 

Brooke 
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WllTl» 

HoUlngs 

Huddleaton 

Hugbaa 

Humptarey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javiu 

Johnston 

Kennedy 
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Mathlas 

McClellan 

MeOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Metzenbaum 

MOQdale 

Montoya 

NATS— 16 

Eastland 

Ortllln 

Hansen 

Long 

Mansfield 

McQee 


MOSS 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Putore 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tart 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Welcker 

wmiams 


Pearson 
Scott,  Hiigh 
Stennls 
Thurmond 


PRESENT  AND  GIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 
Tower,  against 
McClure,  against 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bible 

Church 

Cook 


Dole 

Domlnlck 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Gurney 

Hartke 


Hatfield 
Hniska 
Packwood 
Scott, 

William  L. 
Stafford 
Toung 


So  the  motion  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment 
No.  3  was  agreed  to. 


REFERRAL   OF   H.R.    10627    TO   THE 
COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  on  Oc- 
tober 2  B.B..  10627,  for  the  relief  of  Ben- 
jamin Baxter,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  P\)restry.  Tills 
private  relief  bill  to  return  a  patent  to 
Mr.  Baxter  is  more  properly  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  be  discharged  and  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORRECTION  OF  PRINTING  ERRORS 
IN  SENATE  REE»ORT  93-1177  AND 
SENATE  REPORT  93-1234 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jackson.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  several  printing  er- 
rors be  corrected  in  two  reports  filed  re- 
cently in  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  first  correction  to  be  made  is  in 
Senate  Repwrt  93-1177.  to  accompany 
H.R.  10337,  relaUng  to  the  Navajo-Hopi 
land  disputes.  On  page  30  of  that  report, 
the  first  sentence  in  the  second  para- 
graph should  read  as  follows: 

Thus,  the  Committee  recognizes  both  the 
responsibility    to    provide   partitioning    au- 


thority, and,  if  Judicial  adjudication  should 
become  necessary,  the  likelihood  that  such 
authority  would  be  exercised. 

The  second  correction  is  in  Senate  Re- 
port 93-1234,  to  accompany  H.R.  7730, 
to  authorize  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior 
to  purchase  property  located  within  the 
San  Carlos  Mineral  Strip.  The  correction 
should  be  made  on  i>age  4,  In  the  third 
sentence  In  the  paragraph  entitled 
"Present  Status:  Private  or  State  Own- 
ership," which  should  read  as  follows: 

Approximately  4,500  of  those  acres  have 
been  formally  conveyed  to  the  State.  Approxi- 
mately 11,000  acres  have  been  Included  In 
the  Colorado  (formerly  Crook)  National  For- 
est, and  about  6.340  acres  have  been  patented 
under  the  homestead  laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  WiU  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend. 


ANNOUNC^EMENT  OF  INDENTION  TO 
MOVE  TO  POSTPONE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  THE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  CARGO  PREFERENCE 
BELL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
conference  report  on  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence biU  comes  up  for  consideration  in 
the  Senate.  I  shall  move  to  postpone  fur- 
ther consideration  until  November  20  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  an  inflation- 
impact  estimate  on  this  proposal,  should 
it  become  law. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 


DEEPWATER  PORT  ACT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  4076)  to  regulate 
commerce,  promote  efficiency  in  trans- 
portation, and  protect  the  environment, 
by  establishing  procedures  for  the  loca- 
tion construction,  and  operation  of  deep- 
water  ports  off  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  three  Senate  commit- 
tees, each  of  which  has  completed  work 
on  and  ordered  favorably  reported  an 
original  bill.  S.  4076,  the  Deepwater  Port 
Act  of  1974. 

This  bill  is  the  culmination  of  a  half- 
year  joint  effort  by  the  (Committees  on 
Commerce,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Public  Works  to  draft  a  bill  author- 
izing the  construction  and  operation  of 
port  facilities,  specially  designed  to  han- 
dle deep  draft  oil  tankers.  Joint  con- 
sideration of  the  Issue  and  of  the  several 
deepwater  port  bills  introduced  was  fa- 
cilitated by  the  creation  of  a  special  joint 
subcommittee  comprised  of  five  mem- 
bers, three  majority  and  two  minority, 
from  each  of  the  three  committees.  The 
subcommittee  held  6  days  of  hearings, 
and  met  seven  times  in  executive  session 
to  mark  up  the  bill. 

In  my  view,  this  procedure  has  been 
extremely  successful  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues  on  the  Joint  sub- 
committee for  their  efforts:  Senators 
MAcmrsoN,  Long,   Stevens,  and  Bxall 
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from  the  Committee  on  Commerce;  Soi- 
ators  jACKSoN,  Metcalf,  Johnstok,  Hah- 
sur,  and  Hatfield  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  and 
Senators  Gravel,  Bentsen,  Bxdbn,  Bitck- 
LiT,  and  Scott  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

S.  4076  Is  a  weU  considered  and  needed 
piece  of  legislation.  I  urge  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators to  give  it  a  favorable  vote.  The 
House  has  already  approved  a  compar- 
able measure,  H.R.  10701,  and  a  confer- 
ence will  no  doubt  be  required. 

A  deepwater  port,  in  the  context  of  to- 
day's discussion  of  oil.  refers  to  facilities 
located  in  water  at  least  70  feet  or  more 
In  depth  capable  of  handling  vessels  of 
200,000  deadweight  tons  or  larger  loaded 
with  oil. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  being  able  to  hear  the 
speaker?  We  cannot  hear  him,  and  he 
has  a  good  voice.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  Seoator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLIilNGB.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  tankers  are  projected  to 
be  at  least  this  large  on  the  average, 
with  drafts  of  70  feet  or  more,  because 
of  the  economies  of  scale  occasioned  by 
moving  immense  quantities  of  oil  over 
long  ocean  distances.  It  is  said  that  this 
trend  in  tanker  size  is  to  some  degree 
inevitable,  especially  since  such  tankers 
are  now  being  built,  some  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Government 
has  committed  $259.5  million  in  subsidies 
for  construction  of  nine  oil  tankers  rang- 
ing from  225,000  to  265,000  tons.  Use  of 
very  large  crude  carriers — VLCC's — ^is 
said  to  cut  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
oil  over  long  distances  by  as  much  as 
50  percent. 

Supertankers  have  become  popular  be- 
cause they  reduce  the  aggregate  cost  of 
crude  oil:  the  larger  the  ships,  the  lower 
the  transportation  costs.  In  1970,  it  cost 
$10.50  per  ton  of  crude  oil  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  the  U.S.  North  Atlantic  in 
an  80,000-deadweight-ton  tanker  versus 
$5.70  in  a  250,000-deadweight-ton  ship. 

Four  hundred  tankers  in  excess  of 
200,000  deadweight  tons  each  are  in  ex- 
istence or  are  being  built.  Only  two  ports 
in  the  continental  United  States  can  ac- 
commodate such  deep-draft  vessels- 
Long  Beach.  Calif.,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 
Most  of  our  principal  ports  have  operat- 
ing depths  of  only  36  to  45  feet. 

Furthermore,  existing  ports  are  be- 
coming dangerously  crowded  as  vessel 
traflSc  of  all  types  is  on  the  increase.  The 
sheer  size  of  these  new  oil  supershlps 
would  force  other  vessels  out  of  today's 
harbors,  even  if  the  depths  were  ade- 
quate, thereby  creating  even  more  con- 
gestion. 

While  it  may  be  possible  to  dredge  ex- 
isting channels,  harbors,  and  ports,  an 
alternative  is  to  locate  supertanker  ter- 
minal facilities  in  natural  deep  water  off- 
shore. There  are  a  wide  range  of  offshore 
terminal  designs.  However,  the  one  which 
appears  to  be  most  widely  used,  and 
which  has  been  proposed  for  installation 
off  U.S.  shores,  is  a  monobuoy  structure 
known  as  the  single-point  mooring  buoy, 
which  you  will  find  on  page  7  of  the  com- 


mittee report.  Such  facilities  consist  of 
mooring  buoys  anchored  to  the  sea  floor. 
The  vessel  moors  to  this  buoy  which  also 
serves  as  the  connecting  point  for  a  float- 
ing hose  from  the  ship  and  a  submarine 
pipeline  to  shore.  Single-point  mooring 
systems  have  been  in  operation  world- 
wide for  several  years. 

I  might  elaborate  further  that,  In 
essence,  really,  this  is  a  pipeline  or  a 
delivery  system,  more  pipeline  In  nature 
than  port.  In  fact,  they  say  that  the 
actual  lines  will  be  in  excess  of  some  46- 
inch  pipelines  that  are  now  being  de- 
signed to  bring  in  the  Alaskan  oil.  In 
contrast,  these  will  be  about  56  Inches  in 
diameter  and  there  could  be  three  or  four 
coming  from  20  to  30  miles  offshore  Eng- 
land. So  the  vast  cost,  operation,  and 
everything  else  really  is  a  pipeline  com- 
ing in,  the  delivery  system. 

Several  industry  groups  and  a  number 
of  State  governments  have  developed 
pl£ms  to  construct  deepwater  oil  ports 
off  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, these  plans  involve  the  installation 
of  structures  several  miles  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Without  Federal  enabling  legislation, 
none  of  these  proposals  can  become 
realities. 

Coastal  waters  beyond  3  miles  from 
the  shoreline  are  international  waters — 
high  seas.  Although  the  United  States 
possesses  special  piu-pose  no  statutory 
power  to  regulate  deepwater  port  con- 
struction beyond  3  miles  exists.  Sufficient 
international  legal  authority  does  exist 
in  article  2  of  the  Convention  on  the 
High  Seas  on  which  to  base  legislative 
action  by  this  coimtry.  But  It  must  be 
Federal  action.  However,  deepwater  port 
development  within  3  miles  under  exist- 
ing Federal  and  State  law  could  proceed. 
S.  4076  fills  the  gap  and  would  enable 
deep  draft  oil  projects  beyond  3  miles 
to  proceed. 

I  was  questioned  a  moment  ago.  and  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  I  think  their  proposal 
could  be  one  In  the  imminent  future 
which  would  be  within  that  State's  con- 
trol. 

Since  the  Arab  oU  embargo,  the  ques- 
tion has  frequently  been  asked  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  actually  needs 
deepwater  ports.  Clearly  we  must  have 
legislation  to  exercise  the  option  of  build- 
ing of  large-scale  oil  importing  terminals. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  But 
many  wonder  whether  Project  Inde- 
pendence calls  for  the  importation  of  the 
immense  quantities  of  oil  which  make 
deepwater  ports  economical.  The  special 
joint  subcommittee  answered  tills  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative:  deepwater  ports 
are  needed. 

All  available  evidence  suggests  that 
the  United  States  will  need  to  import 
substantial  quantities  of  oil  for  the  next 
decade  at  least.  By  1980,  according  to 
some  experts,  oil  imports  will  be  needed 
to  satisfy  nearly  50  percent  of  total  U.S. 
demand.  Also,  there  £4)pears  to  be  a 
need  to  build  de^water  ports  coi  the 
west  cocuit.  In  order  to  facilitate  t^ 
transportation  of  oil  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope.  If  but  a  single  deepwater  port  be- 
yond 3  miles  is  feasible,  this  legislation 
is  needed. 

Will  deepwater  ports  and  supertankers 


be  economics^?  Based  on  oil  import  pro- 
jections before  the  oil  embargo,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  predicted  that 
using  supertankers  instead  of  conven- 
tion tankers  could  achieve  average  an- 
nual transportation  cost  saving  as  high 
as  $1.7  biUion  by  the  year  2000.  This 
figure  is  far  from  certain,  but  all  agree 
that  substantial  cost  savings  will  come 
from  deepwater  port  use. 

According  to  a  Treasury  Department 
study,  locating  a  deepwater  port  on  the 
east  coast  can  achieve  considerable  cost 
savings  relative  to  location  of  such  ports 
in  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  and  the  Baha- 
mas if  the  throughput  capacity  of  an 
east  coast  deepwater  port  is  at  least 
600.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  At  through- 
put levels  of  under  1  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  day,  there  would  be  no  advantage 
to  a  gulf  coast  deepwater  port  compared 
to  transshipment  of  imported  oil  In 
smaller  tankers  to  existing  ports  from 
the  Bahamas.  At  higher  throughput 
levels,  the  cost  savings  from  a  U.S.  port 
could  range  between  2.7  cents  per  bar- 
rel— ^for  1.4  million  barrels  per  day — and 
18.2  cents — for  14.7  million  barrels  per 
day. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
economics  of  large  tanker  operation  is 
tied  to  the  length  of  the  haul.  This  would 
rule  out  use  of  supertankers  to  carry 
Venezuelan  oil.  Imports  from  that  coun- 
try, and  possibly  Libya  and  Algeria,  will 
still  be  carried  by  smaller  tankers 
through  conventional  port  fsuiillties. 
Deepwater  ports  make  the  most  sense 
if  they  handle  large  amounts  of  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  sum.  since  the  importation  of  crude 
oil  to  the  United  States  appears  to  be 
both  necessary  and  economical  in  large 
quantities,  deepwater  ports  are  the  most 
efficient  mechanism  for  transporting  the 
oil. 

Deepwater  ports  are  also  considered 
preferable  from  an  environmental  point 
of  view.  Keeping  oil-carrying  vessels,  off- 
shore lessens  the  possibility  of  collisions 
and  grounding  in  crowded  harbor  areas 
where  most  oilspill  mishaps  occur.  In 
addition,  estuaries  and  coastal  wetlands 
are  the  most  sensitive  to  oilspill  damage. 
Deepwater  ports  would  remove  oil  vessel 
movements  out  to  deeper  water.  The  pos- 
sibility of  damage  to  coastal  ecosystems 
from  an  oilspill  from  such  a  port  is  much 
reduced.  Furthermore,  supertankers  are 
being  unloaded  by  smaller  vessels  off- 
shore without  any  regulatltm.  This  proc- 
ess, known  as  lightering,  creates  great 
danger  of  spill. 

In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  that  is  going  on 
in  the  gulf  right  now.  If  deepwater  ports 
were  constructed,  the  transfer  of  oil 
cargo  from  terminal  to  shore  would  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  underwater 
pipeline  rather  than  by  lightering. 

Overall,  it  has  been  concluded  that 
offshore  supertanker  terminals  offer  the 
greatest  environmental  advantages  of 
any  deep  draft  harbor  design. 

The  benefits  of  deepwater  ports  are 
the  following : 

First.  Building  deepwater  ports  will 
prevent  reliance  on  foreign-based  refin- 
ery capacity; 

Second.  Transportation  savings  will 
be  realized;  and 

Third.  Using  fewer,  larger  ships  will 
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reduce  shipping  hazards  at  already 
crowded  ports,  thereby  redu  ing  the  risk 
of  pollution  from  collisions. 

The  main  arguments  a*  linst  deep- 
water  ports  are  the  followii  g: 

First.  They  are  not  neede^  because  oil 
imports  will  not  grow  at  t  le  rate  pre- 
dicted because  of  the  Ia<  t  of  stable 
sources  of  oil  and  because  >f  offsetting 
domestic  energy  developm«t  and  con- 
servation measures;  and     I 

Second.  The  Nation  she  16.  not  rely 
upon  foreign  sources  of  ener  y  and  deep- 
water  ports  would  facilitat*  reliance. 

It  is  the  special  joint  sul  cominittee's 
view  that  deepwater  ports  w  >uld  be  built 
beyond  3  miles  from  shore  :  legislation 
were  enacted.  Oil  imports  w  1  grow  and, 
like  it  or  not,  the  Nation  wil  be  depend- 
ent on  Mideast  oil  for  soi  ie  years  to 
come.  If  supertanker  ports  i  re  not  built 
in  the  United  States,  they  wi  1  be  located 
elsewhere.  If  this  happens,  »st  savings 
will  be  lost  and  smaller  tanl!  ^rs  carrying 
toxic  oil  products  will  be  ei  tering  con- 
ventional ports  in  growing  i  ambers. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Presic  ?nt.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNGS.  I  yield  t<  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texa  . 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  tie  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  Senator  f  om  Louisi- 
ana, and  the  Senator  front  New  York 
for  their  wonderful  coop(  -ation  and 
leadership  In  connection  wit  i  this  bill. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Presid  nt,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  rom  South 
Carolina.  He  has  devoted  lor  f  hours  and 
many  days  and  nights  to  theTtudy  of  the 
need  for  deepwater  ports  ancihas  helped 
bring  forth  what  I  consider  k  very  con- 
structive piece  of  legislation 

For  more  than  a  year  nowjthe  Senate 
has  been  active  in  committe« 
tion  of  the  Deepwater  Port  i 
I  am  most  hopeful  that  thl 


'consldera- 

kt  of  1974. 

body  will 

be  expeditious  in  its  consiieration  of 
the  bill  and  will  move  swif  y  to  con- 
ference with  the  House.  If  w  ■  face  fur- 
ther delay,  all  our  work  to  iate  could 
have  been  in  vain. 

The  Deepwater  Port  Act  c  1974  au- 
thorizes construction  of  the  deepwater 
crude  oil  terminals  we  mui  ;  have  to 
import  crude  oil. 

With  .such  terminals,  the  Ui  ited  States 
will  catch  up  with  the  rest  o:  the  world 
in  the  ability  to  receive  the  very  large 
ci-ude  carriers — VLCC's — wl  ich  make 
economy  of  scale  possible.  T  ese  vessels 
dramatically  lower  the  transportation 
cost  for  moving  large  volumt  of  crude 
oil  over  long  distances.  Hooaullv.  that 
saving  in  turn  will  be  passeaon  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  estimated  tlftit  VLCC's 
can  reduce  transportation  coas  by  a  dol- 
lar a  barrel  as  compared  to  tie  tankers 
now  coming  to  our  ports.  That  would  be 
a  very  substantial  savings,  we  will  also 
reap  the  environmental  beneats  of  keep- 
ing these  large  ships  offslfcre  where 
chancrs  of  accidents  and  otspills  are 
held  to  a  minimum.  The  ^resident's 
Council  on  Environmental  C  uality  has 
estimated  that  use  of  VLCC  i  and  off- 
shore deepwater  terminals  <  in  reduce 
this  risk  of  accidents  and  ilspilk  by 
90  percent  from  what  it  wouJ  1  be  if  the 
smaller  tankers  in  use  today  »td  to  move 
these  volumes  of  crude  oil  ilto  narrow 


cliannels  and  already  crowded  ports  and 
harbors. 

We  like  to  talk  in  terms  of  self-suflS- 
ciency  for  our  energy  supply,  but  self- 
sufficiency  does  not  mean  that  we  will 
not  Import  any  oil.  What  we  have  to  do 
is  to  see  that  we  wurk  toward  self-suffi- 
ciency to  the  degree  we  can — what  is 
economically  feasible.  There  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  exchange  of  fuels.  Self- 
sufficiency  will  only  mean  that  no  foreign 
cartel  can  bring  this  Nation  to  its  eco- 
nomic knees.  We  should  build  a  super- 
port  on  the  gulf  coast  so  that  we  can 
move  the  imports  that  continue  in  the 
most  efficient  way  possible.  That  does  not 
mean  100  percent  self-sufficiency  or  that 
we  will  not  have  this  interchange  of  fuels 
along  our  coast. 

Long  leadtimes  are  involved  in  build- 
ing these  deepwater  port  facilities.  Near- 
ly 3  years  of  construction  time  will  be 
needed.  With  additional  time  for  licens- 
ing procedures  spelled  out  in  this  bill, 
such  a  facility  could  not  be  in  operation 
before  early  1978.  And  that  makes  no  al- 
lowance for  preliminary  design  work  and 
environmental  studies. 

If  Congress  fails  to  act  this  year  or 
fails  to  provide  a  bill  that  encourages 
and  facilitates  construction  of  these 
terminals,  we  could  well  find  ourselves 
importing  large  volumes  of  oil  in  small 
tankers  at  higher  cost  and  higher  en- 
vironmental risk  for  years  to  come. 

I  suggest  another  thing  that  is  going 
to  happen :  there  is  going  to  be  some  eco- 
nomic determination  made  by  these  com- 
panies. If  tliey  see  that  it  is  going  to  be 
delayed  for  some  time,  they  are  going 
to  build  these  ports  in  the  Caribbean. 
The  cost  savings  is  only  about  10  cents 
to  15  cents  a  barrel  less  for  them  to 
build  the  facilities  in  the  Caribbean  and 
convert  the  oil  then,  to  smaller  tankers, 
for  the  purpose  of  transshipment  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  David  Clanton, 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
throughout  the  debate  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes:  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Vincent  D'Anna  and 
Richard  Andrews  of  my  staff  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  S.  4076. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  One  of  the  conflicting 
factors,  Mr.  President,  in  saying  we  ought 
to  move  expeditiously,  is  the  escalating 
cost  of  building  these  ports.  Some  of 
these  companies  are  trying  to  make  a 
decision  now.  If  they  see  that  it  is  going 
to  take  us  a  long  time  here,  they  will  try 
to  save  what  they  see  as  increasing  costs 
in  the  future,  and  they  are  going  to  build 
these  ports  in  the  Caribbean.  Then  the 
refineries  will  be  built,  usually,  next  to 
the  port  itself,  and  we  are  going  to  see 


jobs   going   into  the  Caribbean  rather 
than  into  the  economy  here. 

Failure  of  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
this  year,  therefore,  could  mean,  first, 
higher  cost  for  deepwater  ports  if  they 
are  built  or,  conversely,  pricing  them  out 
of  the  market  so  they  cannot  be  built; 
second,  possible  loss  of  U.S.  jobs  and  UJs! 
investment  in  refinery  expansion  to  for- 
eign transshipping  terminal  points ;  third, 
a  significant  increase  in  environmenta] 
risk;  and  fourth,  a  severe  weakening  of 
U.S.  ability  to  meet  its  energy  needs  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  while  it  develops  the 
alternate  domestic  energy  sources  en- 
visioned by  Project  Independence. 

The  bill  we  offer  today  comes  only  after 
careful  consideration  and,  I  must  say. 
artful  compromise  on  the  part  of  the 
Senators  from  South  Carolina,  New  York, 
and  Louisiana.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  swift  approval. 

It  is  not  the  total  consensus  of  opinion, 
and  there  will  be  some  amendments  that 
will  be  offered,  I  am  sure,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  bill  now  pend- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  represents 
somewhat  more  of  an  accomplishment, 
being  the  product  of  these  various  com- 
mittees, than  is  readily  discernible  to  the 
untrained  eye.  What  we  have  here,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  bill  that  cuts  across  the 
cutting  edge  of  so  many  of  the  dramatic 
and  important  issues  of  the  day  as  well 
as  the  various  conflicts  between  commit- 
tee jurisdictions  in  Congress  and  the  con- 
flicts among  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  Government. 

There  were  issues  that  had  to  be  set- 
tled— issues  on  environmental  control, 
issues  on  the  rights  of  adjacent  States  to 
veto  and  under  what  kind  of  circum- 
stances they  can  veto,  issues  on  liability, 
on  antitrust,  on  common  carrier  provi- 
sions. 

All  of  these  things,  Mr.  President,  were 
adjusted,  reconciled,  worked  out,  and  put 
together  in  this  one  bill  representing  the 
joint  product  of  three  committees.  I 
think  It  does  represent  quite  an  accom- 
plishment, and  I  think  it  is  a  great  thing 
for  the  Senators  here  who  are  handling 
the  bill — Senators  Hollings  and  Bent- 
sen,  representing  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Public  Works  respec- 
tively— and  a  great  thing  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Interior, 
to  work  with  these  groups  and  resolve 
all  of  these  problems. 

The  stakes  in  this  bill,  Mr.  President, 
are  rather  high.  It  is  difficult  to  quantify 
precisely  the  exact  savings  that  will  re- 
sult from  this  bill.  But  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  savings,  the  superport 
planned  off  Louisiana's  shore,  according 
to  the  figures  used  by  that  proposed  su- 
perport. may  result  in  a  savings  by  1980 
of  as  much  as  $255  million  a  year. 

The  testimony  before  our  committee 
is  such  that  at  least  three  superports  will 
be  needed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  two 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  for  a  total  of  five.  If 
this  can  be  translated  to  the  same  kind 
of  savings  which  the  superport  off  Loui- 
siana   would    anticipate,    then   we   are 
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talking  about  savings  of  over  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Those  five  superports,  with 
over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  savings  to 
the  consumer,  are  the  differential  be- 
tween shipping  through  a  superport  as 
opposed  to  transshipping  through  the 
Caribbean.  And  if  we  do  not  assume 
transshipment  from  the  Caribbean,  the 
savings  could  be  as  much  as  $5  billion  a 
year. 

I  am  not  saying  these  are  precisely 
the  savings,  but.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
is  that  this  bill  has  the  potential  of  pro- 
ducing as  much  savings  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  as  the  entire  tax  package 
talked  about  yesterday  by  the  President 
of  the  T'nited  States — which.  I  might 
say.  is  causing  some  consternation  by 
taxpayers  across  the  country. 

The  point  is  that  it  is  a  most,  most 
important  till.  This  bill  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  build  a  superport,  first,  by  provid- 
ing the  necessary  one-window  licensing, 
which  is  an  absolute  prerequisite — a  sine 
qua  non,  to  the  building  of  any  super- 
port. 

It  provides  for  the  best  available  tech- 
nology, the  best  in  environmental  con- 
trols, the  best  kind  of  coordination,  the 
best  input  from  the  State  to  insure 
safety  for  the  environment. 

It  provides  for  the  necessarj-  veto 
from  the  adjacent  coastal  State  so  that 
we  can  be  assured  that  any  adjacent 
coastal  State  wishes  to  have  a  superport 
off  its  shores. 

It  provides  for  a  preference  for  a  State 
to  build  a  superport  if  that  State  wishes 
to  build  it — a  preference  for  a  State  over 
a  private  company  and  a  preference  for 
a  private  company  not  engaged  in  the 
oil  business  over  an  oil  company.  But  it 
does  not  prohibit  an  oil  company  from 
building  a  superport,  provided  that  it  is 
either  in  the  national  interest  to  do  so 
or  that  a  State  or  an  independent  com- 
pany does  not  want  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question,  one  short  question? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  enu- 
merated what  the  provisions  are.  These 
are  provisions  written  into  the  face  of 
the  bill  itself,  as  I  understand  it. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  in  the  record,  but 
this  is  part  of  the  basic  law  itself? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  part  of  the 
basic  law  itself. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  ER'VIN.  What  effect  will  the  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  have  on  such  ports  as 
the  Morehead  City  port  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Port  of  Wilmington  port  in 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  would  have  no 
effect  or  control  over  these  ports,  because 
this  involves  a  superport  only  outside 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  also 
provides  for  a  liability  fund  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  a  throughput  tax  on  the  oil 
that  comes  through  the  superport.  With- 
out this  liability  fund,  there  would  be 
no  adequate  fund,  no  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  environment  In  the  event 
of  a  spill. 


It  provides  for  an  antitrust  review.  It 
provides  for  common  carrier  status  to 
insure  that  any  company  that  uses  that 
superport  may  do  so  according  to  com- 
mon carrier  status. 

Finally,  it  provides  for  a  beginning,  an 
assurance  of  a  beginning,  toward  coastal 
zone  management  by  insuring  that  any- 
one who  gets  a  superport,  any  State  that 
has  a  superport  built  may  do  so  only  if 
that  State  is  receiving  grants  imder  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  at  the 
time  its  application  is  filed. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  be  associated  with  the  other  commit- 
tees in  drafting  this  act.  I  think  we  have 
a  good  bill — a  bill  that  will  begin  the 
process  of  insuring  that  saving  to  the 
consumers  which  superports  should  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pi-e&ident,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  imanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Thomas  E.  Beery  of  the  staff  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett) 
be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
30  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska,  who  is 
controlling  the  time  on  the  other  side. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDE:nt  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  1  hour. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  having 
served  on  the  Senate  Joint  Subcommittee 
on  Deepwater  Ports  through  its  many 
months  of  deliberations,  I  support  this 
bill,  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974, 
S.  4076. 

After  6  days  of  public  hearings  held 
jointly   by   the  Senate  Commerce,  In- 
terior,  and  Public   Works  Committees, 
and  after  niunerous  work  sessions  of  the 
joint  subcommittee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  major  committees, 
S.  4076  was  reported  back  to  the  parent 
committees.  Each  full  committee  rapidly 
reported  the  bill  favorably  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  vote.  Whatever  diver- 
gences from  the  subcommittee  bill  as 
were  registered  by  an  individual  commit- 
tee   are   to   be    pursued    here    as    floor 
amendments.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  will  resolve  the  issues 
expeditiously  and  that  agreement  with 
the  House  can  be  attained  before  this 
session  of  the  Congress  comes  to  an  end. 
The  subject  of  deepwater  ports  inter- 
faces two  issues  of  very  personal  concern 
to  all  Americans:  Energy  and  the  en- 
vironment. S.  4076  is  intended  to  assi.st 
the  Nation  in  meeting  its  energy  needs 
while  minimizing  the  threat  to  its  ocean 
and  coastal  environment.  By  imloading 
imported  oil  from  huge  supertankers  far 
from  our  shorelines  and  transferring  it 
from   there   through   pipelines   on   the 
ocean  bed  to  onshore  refineries,  we  will 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  hazardous 
helter-skelter  traffic  of  small   tankers 
now  congesting  and  polluting  our  har- 
bors. We  will  also  decrease  the  costs  of 
imported  petroleum,  and  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth.  Deepwater  ports  represent 
one  effective  way  of  sustaining  our  Na- 


tion's energy  supply  imtil  we  can  flll  our 
needs  independently. 

The  bill  does  not  seek  to  subsidize  the 
creation  of  deepwater  ports.  It  simply 
removes  the  existing  legal  obstacles  to 
their  development,  and  creates  a  regula- 
tive structure  for  controlling  such 
development. 

S.  4076  would  authorize  the  Coast 
Guard  to  license  the  ownership,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  ports  outside 
the  3 -mile  territorial  limit,  and  to  trans- 
fer or  amend  a  license.  A  license  could 
be  issued  initially  for  up  to  20  years  and 
for  renewed  periods  not  to  exceed  10 
years. 

Deepwater  ports  are  defined  in  the  bill 
as: 

Any  structure  or  group  of  structures  lo- 
cated beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
Unlt-ed  States  used  or  Intended  for  use  as 
a  port  or  terminal  for  the  loading  or  unload- 
ing and  further  hand:h:g  of  oil  or  natiiral  gas 
fcr  transportation  to  or  fron  any  State.  The 
ter.-n  excludes  vessels  but  includes  all  ccm- 
po-.ieuts  and  equipment  associated  with  the 
deepwater  port  such  as  pipelines,  pumping 
stations,  service  platforms,  and  mooring 
buoys  to  the  extent  they  are  located  seaward 
o."  the  hlph  water  mark. 

Importantly,  the  licensing  process 
would  include  strict  provisions  to  protect 
the  environment,  while  enabling  the 
preparation,  by  the  Coast  Guard,  in  co- 
operation with  other  Federal  agencies,  of 
a  single  environmental  impact  statement 
to  fulfill  all  Federal  requirements.  At 
least  one  public  hearing  in  each  adja- 
cent coastal  State  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  required  before  a  li- 
cense may  be  issued  or  transferred. 

When  more  than  one  application  is 
received  for  a  particular  license  area, 
first  preference  would  be  given  to  an  ad- 
jacent coastal  State,  a  subdivision  of  the 
State,  or  to  a  combination  of  adjacent 
coastal  States.  If  no  such  entity  applies, 
then,  second  priority  would  be  given 
someone  not  in  the  oil  or  gas  business 
or  related  activity.  If  there  are  no  .such 
applicants,  the  license  could  be  issued  to 
anyone  else  who  otherwise  qualifies  urxder 
the  act. 

The  Coast  Guard  could  not  issue, 
transfer  or  renew  a  deepwater  port  li- 
cense imless  it  has  received  the  opinions 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  to  whether  such 
action  would  adversely  affect  competi- 
tion, restrain  trade,  foster  monopohza- 
tion,  or  otherwise  contravene  antitrust 
laws.  Transportation  of  oil  through  a 
pipeline  and  storage  facility  would  be 
subject  to  ICC  regulation,  and  transpor- 
tation of  natural  gas  through  a  pipeline 
would  be  regulated  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  A  licensee  would  be  required 
to  accept,  transport,  or  convey  all  oil  and 
natural  gas  delivered  to  a  deepwater  port 
without  discrimination. 

The  legislation  provides  that  a  license 
may  not  be  issued  without  the  approval 
of  the  Governor  of  the  adjacent  coastal 
State  or  States.  Approval  would  be  con- 
clusively presumed  if  the  Governor 
failed  to  notify  the  Secretary  within  45 
days  after  the  last  public  hearing  on  the 
proposed  license.  The  Secretary  would 
have  to  condition  the  granting  of  a  li- 
cense so  as  to  make  it  consistent  with 
State    programs    relating    to   environ- 
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water  use, 


mental  protection,  land  and 
and  coastal  zone  managemet  ;. 

A  license  would  be  liable  re  rardless  of 
fault  for  damage  to  natural  resources 
relied  upon  by  a  damaged  par  y  for  sub 
sistence  or  economic  purpose  resulting 
from  the  discharge  of  oU  or  ^tural  gas 
from  a  deepwater  port.  Complnsatlon  is 
limited  to  $100,000,000  for  deeiiyater  port 
licensees,  and  $150  per  grols  ton  or 
$20,000,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  for 
vessel  owners  and  operators  f  >r  aiiy  one 
incident.  Compensation  for  i  oy  loss  in 
excess  of  that  would  be  det€  -mined  by 
State  or  Federal  law.  Llabillts  would  ex- 
tend to  all  components  of  a  deepwater 
port,  but  not  to  damages  laused  by 
v6ssg1s 

Having  been  involved  in  th  formula- 
tion of  the  Trans-Alaskan  Pi:  eline  Au- 
thorization Act,  I  am  please(  that  the 
Deepwater  Port  Liability  Func  ,  financed 
by  a  2-cents-per-barrel  fee  on  each  bar- 
rel of  oil  transported  througi  the  port, 
is  patterned  after  the  Trai  s-Alaskan 
Pipeline  Liability  Fund  esta  llshed  by 
that  act.  The  bill  also  provide  stiflf  civil 
and  criminal  penalties,  ircludi  ig  revoca- 
tion or  suspension  of  a  licenskfor  vio- 
lations and  noncompliance.  Tlie  bill, 
furthermore,  would  authoriz*  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  1  )  sue  to 
recover  fimds  necesssary  for  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  o  restore 
public  resources  such  as  fls  erles  and 
habitat. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  autiorize  an 
appropriation  not  to  exceed  Jl, 000,000 
for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  for 
administration  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  gain  em- 
phasize my  convictions  that  tl  Is  legisla- 
tion is  of  vital  importance  to  o  ir  Nation. 
I  believe  it  will  enable  deepw  iter  ports 
to  proceed  in  a  manner  to  pi  serve  our 
national  interest,  and  I  urg  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  support  to  assage  of 
S.  4076. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  reel  iphasize  a 
point  raised  by  the  Senator  f  om  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  in  his  o  mment  to 
my  good  friend  from  Loulsiai  a.  That  is 
that  this  blU  has  no  impact  ^  hatsoever 
on  any  structure  or  group  of  structures 
within  the  3-mile  limit,  imla  they  are 
related  to  a  deepwater  port  lo  ated  out- 
side of  the  territorial  wate  s  of  the 
United  States.  As  such,  it  woul  1  not  have 
an  impact  on  the  growth  an  develop- 
ment of  the  great  port  of  Va  lez  in  my 
State,  which  will  handle  oil  co  ling  from 
the  North  Slope  for  shipment  Isewhere, 
whether  it  be  to  a  deepwater  port  or  a 
natural  port. 

I  also  emphasize  the  compri  mise  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  which  is  th^  the  Gov- 
ernor of  an  adjacent  State  wif  have  veto 
power.  No  deepwater  port  vtill  be  con- 
structed without  the  concurraice  of  t&e 
Governors  of  adjacent  States  although 
there  is  a  procedure  for  prestfning  that 
there  is  approval. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  is  a  gtxxl  one.  I 
state  to  my  good  friend  from  Snith  Caro- 
lina that  I  do  not  support  th^ommerce 
Committee's  amendment  whth  will  be 
offered  here,  and  for  that  reson  I  shall 
be  happy  to  allow  my  good  #lend  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  to  manage  the 


time  in  opposition  to  that  amendment, 
which  I  understand  he  wishes  to  do. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
keep  in  mind  what  we  are  doing,  how- 
ever. We  are  trying  a  new  concept  of 
Jurisdiction  outside  the  3-mlle  limit.  It  is 
a  Jurisdiction  that  ts  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  the  national  Interest  and  the 
national  security,  and  is  one  of  which  I 
approve.  It  is  one  quite  similar  to  another 
concept  we  will  bring  before  this  body 
soon,  the  extension  of  the  fisheries  Jur- 
isdiction as  provided  in  S.  1988,  which  Is 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
this  morning. 

I  do  support  this  measure  as  it  has 
been  reported,  with  the  approval  of  all 
three  parent  committees,  to  those  of  us 
who  have  served  on  the  Senate  Joint 
Subcommittee  on  Deepwater  Ports.  It  has 
been  an  interesting  experience,  and  I 
think  we  should  congratulate  not  only 
those  Senators  who  come  from  States 
which  are  oil  and  gas  producing,  but  also 
the  States  of  some  of  those  Senators,  like 
my  good  friend  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bn>KN),  who  have  forcefully  expressed 
the  opinions  of  those  from  other  than 
oil-producing  States. 

The  impact  of  this  bill  as  approved, 
as  it  came  out  of  the  Joint  subcommittee, 
will  be  that  we  can  move  ahead  to  plsm 
for  the  development  of  these  superports 
where  they  will  be  recommended,  imder 
terms  and  conditions  which  will  pro- 
vide us  the  energy  we  need  to  continue 
our  national  development,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  any  undue  risk  to  the 
coastal  environment  or  to  our  oceans. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  significant  accom- 
plishment, and  I  congratulate  those  who 
have  been  a  part  of  the  Joint  Subcom- 
mittee on  Deepwater  Ports. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  long  enough  to 
submit  a  conference  report? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Gladly. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1975— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  3473,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  report  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreeUig  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (8. 
3473)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  reoom- 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congrbs- 


sioNAL  Record  of  October  8,  1974,  at 
pages  34471-34473.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  requirement 
for  the  printing  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  3473  as  a  Senate  docmnent  be 
waived. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEEPWATER  PORT  ACT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  4076)  to  regu- 
late commerce,  promote  efficiency  in 
transportation,  and  protect  the  environ- 
ment, by  establishing  procedures  for  the 
location,  construction,  and  operation  of 
deepwater  ports  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  begins  consideration  of  S. 
4076,  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  orderly  devd- 
opment,  construction,  and  regulation  of 
deepwater  ports  aa.  o\a  outer  continen- 
tal shelf.  It  requires  careful  coordinated 
planning  for  the  construction  of  such 
ports  and  provides  for  full  State  partici- 
pation in  any  decision  to  construct  a 
deepwater  port.  In  addition,  it  sets  rigid 
standards  for  the  operation  of  these 
ports  and  requires  strict  liabihty  for  all 
damages  in  the  event  of  an  oilsplll. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  United  States  can 
persuade  our  friends  in  the  producing 
and  consiuning  nations  alike  of  the  mu- 
tual benefits  of  free  trade  and  a  free  mar- 
ket we  shall  continue  to  import  signif- 
icant quantities  of  oil  for  a  number  of 
years.  If  historic  trends  continue,  by 
1980  we  could  well  be  importing  50  per- 
cent of  our  petroleum  requirements,  or 
about  10  million  barrels  per  day.  In  order 
to  manage  such  great  quantities  of  oU 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  the  least 
amoimt  of  environmental  risk,  we  must 
minimize  the  niunber  of  shipments  we  re- 
ceive, and  remove  their  delivery  far  from 
the  envlronmtntally  fragile  coastal  zone. 
Statistics  show  that  most  oil  spills  occur 
during  transshipment  and  in  near-shore 
areas.  Use  of  supertankers  and  super- 
ports  would  reduce  these  occurrences  by 
an  estimated  factor  of  10  according  to 
the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  be  practical, 
we  must  resilize  that  the  trend  in  marl- 
time  construction  is  accelerating  toward 
larger  and  larger  tankers.  In  1970,  the 
average  tanker  size  was  116,300  dead- 
weight tons;  by  1973  the  average  was  al- 
ready 147,200  deadweight  tons.  Of  the 
792  vessels  imder  construction  as  of 
October  1973,  335  were  in  the  200,000- 
500,000  deadweight- ton  class  range.  Nine 
vessels  ranging  from  225,000-265,000 
deadweight  tons  are  being  ccn^ructed  in 
U.S.  yards  imder  the  merchant  marine 
subsidy  program  administered  by  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Additional  ap- 
plications to  construct  more  than  50 
tankers  ranging  up  to  425,000  deadweight 
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tons  under  the  program  have  been  re- 
ceived for  1974. 

Yet  the  United  States  does  not  have 
any  ports  now  capable  of  handling  tank- 
ers over  150,000  deadweight  tons. 
Furthermore,  the  cost  of  shipping  oil  in 
very  large  tankers  is  far  lower  than  in 
smaller  vessels.  Shipping  charges  for  a 
barrel  of  oil  in  a  400,000-deadweight  ton 
tanker  are  about  $0.25  a  barrel,  versus 
$0.75  a  barrel  for  the  same  amount  of  oil 
shipped  in  a  50.000-deadweight  ton  tank- 
er on  a  10,000  haul.  Clearly,  if  we  are  to 
share  in  the  increased  efficiency  and  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  using  very  large 
crude  carriers,  we  must  provide  for  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  them  properly. 

Once  we  assiune,  then,  that  it  is  in  the 
national  Interest  to  develop  deepwater 
ports,  it  becomes  imperative  that  we  also 
control  that  development  in  accordance 
with  sound  principles  of  engineering  and 
design,  to  maximize  the  safety  of  their 
operation  and  minimize  environmental 
damage.  The  present  bill,  I  believe,  does 
this.  F^irther,  while  it  provides  for  Fed- 
eral oversight  and  coordination  of  deep- 
water  port  development,  it  also  protects 
the  vital  interests  of  States  affected  by 
the  construction  and  operation  of  super- 
tanker facilities. 

It  would  require  a  rigorous  environ- 
mental review  process  by  all  Federal 
agencies  with  relevant  jtirlsdlction  and 
expertise  and  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  environmental  impact 
statement  before  any  license  is  Issued. 
The  bill  also  requires  that  the  competi- 
tive impacts  of  any  deepwater  port  pro- 
posal be  assessed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
before  that  proposal  is  approved. 

In  addition,  coastal  States  are  given  a 
strong  role  in  the  application  review  and 
licensing  process  and  coastal  States  ad- 
jacent to  a  proposal  deepwater  port  site 
are  given  the  right  to  veto  any  such 
proposal.  Furthermore,  in  the  event  of 
competing  applications,  the  application 
of  a  State  government  entity  would  be 
given  preference  for  a  license  over  the 
application  of  any  private  entity  thereby 
enabling  public  ownership  of  deepwater 
ports  wherever  possible. 

While  all  Americans  gain  from  the 
use  of  deepwater  ports,  these  affected 
States  must  also  bear  the  burdens  at- 
tendant upon  the  landside  facilities 
associated  with  deepwater  ports.  They 
will  experience  both  increased  pollution 
and  growth  as  refineries  and  other  pe- 
troleum-based industries  are  developed 
onshore.  It  is  only  right  tiiat  these  States 
have  a  voice  in  approving  the  construc- 
tion of  a  deepwater  port  off  theh:  shores. 

Principles  of  liability  and  the  Deep- 
water  Port  Liability  Fund  established  by 
the  bill  will  enable  any  person  suffering 
damages  caused  by  discharge  during 
deepwater  port  operations  to  receive 
full  and  expedient  compensation.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  Federal  and  State 
government  to  recover  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  restore  public  re- 
sources damaged  as  a  result  of  a  deep- 
water  port-related  oU  spill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Deepwater  Port 
Act  of  1974  is  the  product  of  2  years  of 
careful  and  thorough  deliberation  by  the 
members  of  three  f uU  committees  of  the 
Senate.    Each    of    its    provisions    have 


been  thoughtfully  addressed  and  pains- 
takingly drafted.  I  believe  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  represents  an  equitable 
balance  of  interest  and  provides  the 
maximum  possible  environmental  safe- 
guards and  controls. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  tanker  transportation  and  port  and 
harbor  development  knows  full  well  that 
we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  maxi- 
mize navigational  safety,  improve  stand- 
ards of  vessel  construction  and  opera- 
tion, and  develop  effective  means  of 
preventing,  containing,  and  cleaning  up 
oil  spills  in  the  marine  and  coastal  en- 
vironment. I  beUeve  that  enactment  of 
S.  4076,  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974, 
is  one  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
urge  its  passage  by  the  Senate  today. 

DEEPWATER    PORTS     AID     SmSCT     CONSERVATION 
AND  PROTECT   THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  we  consider  today  deals  with 
matters  new  to  the  Federal  (3ovemment. 
It  Is  before  the  Senate  because  of  tech- 
nological developments  to  alleviate  one 
of  our  coxmtry's  most  persistent  prob- 
lems— adequate,  reUable  supplies  of 
energy  sources. 

The  bill  before  us  would  establish 
procedures  and  conditions  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  tanker  dock- 
ing facilities  at  offshore  locations.  It  is 
complex  legislation,  for  we  have  at- 
tempted to  anticipate  a  large  number 
of  questions  that  could  arise  in  the 
development  of  an  activity  new  to  this 
country. 

Issues  of  jiulsdiction,  ownership  of  the 
"superports,"  their  numbers  environ- 
mental protection,  and  liability  are  Just 
a  few  of  the  major  items  with  which  we 
had  to  wrestle.  The  three  concerned 
committees — Public  Works,  Interior,  and 
Conunerce — have  experience  in  the 
relevant  areas  and  were  able  to  bring  it 
to  bear  on  these  questions.  The  result  is, 
I  believe,  a  bill  that  provides  for  the 
orderly  and  workable  development  of 
whatever  deepwater  ports  are  deemed 
necessary  for  the  United  States. 

A  primary  concern  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  is  the  safeguards  to 
environmental  damage.  For  more  than  a 
dozen  years  we  have  been  developing  a 
body  of  law  to  halt  the  conscious  deg- 
radation of  our  world  by  man's  activi- 
ties. It  is  now  accepted  that  provision 
for  environmental  protection  must  be 
built  into  new  activities. 

Oil  spills  of  whatever  size  pose  poten- 
tial dangers.  This  potential  obviously  is 
greater  when  large  qxiantities  of  oil  are 
transferred.  This  situation  is  further 
complicated  when  the  transfers  take 
place  in  the  open  sea  as  would  be  the 
case  with  the  deepwater  ports. 

The  bill,  therefore,  contains  provisions 
intended  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
spills  to  a  Tninimiim  and  to  assure  that 
those  responsible  for  spills  are  held 
liable  for  the  damage  they  cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  bill,  but 
I  have  some  reservations  about  the  prem- 
ises on  which  it  is  based. 

The  energy  crisis  remains  a  fact  of 
American  life.  Unfortunately,  full  gaso- 
line tanks  have  removed  some  of  the 
urgency  for  dealing  with  this  problem 
that  we  felt  6  months  ago. 


At  that  time  we  declared  ourselves 
willing  to  undertake  any  measures  neces- 
sary to  conserve  energy.  We  talked 
grandly  of  laimchlng  crash  programs  to 
give  America  energy  independence  and 
free  ourselves  from  the  uncertainties  of 
foreign  oil  supplies.  Gasoline  and  oil 
supplies  have  now  become  more  plenti- 
ful, and  there  are  indications  that  oiu" 
resolve  of  the  winter  is  withering. 

Mr.  President,  the  oil  supply  situa- 
tion we  are  enjoying  must  realistically 
be  considered  as  temporary.  If  we 
learned  anything  last  winter  it  should 
be  that  the  flow  can  be  squeezed  off  at 
any  time.  Oil  imports,  however,  are 
growing  again,  leading  us  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  doing  severe  dam- 
age to  America's  balance  of  payments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  development 
of  deepwater  ports  on  any  significant 
scale  has  the  potential  to  undermine  our 
efforts  to  give  this  country  energy  self- 
sufficiency.  The  trend  toward  growing  re- 
liance on  foreign  Imports  of  oil  could 
only  be  accelerated  by  the  availability 
of  large  tankers  and  the  docking  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  them. 

This  country  has  the  technical  abil- 
ity and  the  natural  resources  to  produce 
vast  quantities  of  energy  on  its  own.  We 
have  huge  reserves  of  coal;  a  substantial 
PHjrtion  of  the  world's  supply  and  enough 
to  last  us  for  up  to  1,000  years.  The  oil 
shale  that  exists  in  our  country  plus  the 
promising  potential  of  some  more  exotic 
energy  sources  offer  further  possibilities. 
Under  these  conditions  we  need  not  be 
bound  to  foreign  sources  of  energy  sup- 
ply. 

The  achievement  of  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency through  Project  Independence 
or  through  other  efforts  that  may  be 
launched  certainly  will  not  take  place 
overnight.  The  previous  abimdance  of 
cheap,  readily  available  energy  imposed 
a  sense  of  false  security  that  kept  us 
from  fully  developing  our  own  resources. 

While  this  time  lag  is  overcome  it  may 
well  be  necessary  to  utilize  deepwater 
ports  to  meet  our  growing  appetite  for 
oil.  Clearly,  shipment  by  supertankers  Is 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  by  older, 
smaller  ships.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  we  do  not  view  deepwater  ports  as 
the  ultimate  answer  to  our  energy  needs. 
They  should  be  only  a  temporsuy  ex- 
pedient to  help  satisfy  the  United  States 
oil  needs  imtil  long-term  energy  ques- 
tions can  be  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  difficult  legis- 
lation to  write.  But  I  believe  we  have  suc- 
cessfully met  the  challenge  posed  by  the 
many  issues  involved.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  TTisii]ii.r 
Affairs,  Senator  Jackson,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Senator  Magnttson,  have  both  exhibited 
the  cooperative  attitude  necessary  to  suc- 
cessfully complete  this  mission. 

The  initial  drafting  was  accomplished 
by  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  with  mem- 
bership from  all  three  committees.  Tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Works  was  ably 
represented  on  this  body  by  Senators 
Bentsen,  Gravel,  Bdeh,  Bucklxt,  ajul 
William  L.  Scott. 

Each  of  these  Senators  represents  a 
coastal  State  in  which  this  legislation  Is 
of  great  importance.  Senator  Bsmsn 
brought  to  the  discussions  his  Texas  ex- 
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perlence  relating  to  the  prodiAtion  and 
movement  of  petroleum.  As  J  Senator 
from  a  State  with  a  newly-deve  oping  oil 
industry.  Senator  Gravel  xpressed 
Alaska's  concern  with  envlr  >nmental 
protection  while  providing  an  essential 
transportation  service.  Senate  Biden's 
own  State  has  been  a  leader  in  r  ;gulation 
of  coastal  activities,  enabling  him  to 
make  valuable  contributions  to  the  bill. 
The  heavily  populated  Northea  ;t  States 
have  a  great  stake  in  this  legisla  ion,  and 
their  interests  were  thoughtful  y  repre- 
sented by  Senator  Buckley.  Oi  e  of  our 
country's  largest  existing  port  c  mplexes 
is  located  in  the  State  of  'Virgin  a,  giving 
Senator  William  L.  Scott  a  tai  kground 
of  expertise  for  development  ol  this  bill 
to  regulate  a  new  type  of  port. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  legis]  ition  of 
great  significance  to  our  coun  ry.  This 
Nation  runs  in  substantial  degr  e  on  oil, 
and  so  long  as  our  economy  1  mainly 
dependent  on  this  source  of  ei  ergy  we 
must  do  what  is  necessary  to  a  isure  its 
availability. 

By  authorizing  the  construe  ion  and 
control  of  deepwater  ports,  thh  bill  fa- 
cilitates the  development  of  yet  another 
alternative  to  increase  the  flex  blllty  of 
our  energy  sources.  It  is  a  sound  neasure, 
one  that  will  permit  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  these  facilities,  and  I  urge  its 
passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  S.  4076, 
legislation  designed  to  license  i  id  regu- 
late deepwater  ports.  This  hH  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  a  spe<  al  joint 
subcommittee  of  15  members  dri  wn  from 
three  full  committees — Public  "Works, 
Commerce,  and  Interior.  This  bill  has 
also  received  the  approval  of  th  se  three 
parent  committees. 

This  legislation  follows  my  re<  ommen- 
dations  to  the  special  joint  sul:  commit- 
tee in  three  significant  areas:  P  otectlon 
of  States'  rights,  veto  authorit]  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agel  cy,  and 
effective  oU  spill  liability  provlg  ons.  Al- 
though I  was  not  a  member  of  he  Spe- 
cial Joint  Subcommittee  on  D  epwater 
Ports,  I  followed  the  developmeiit  of  this 
bill  closely.  The  licensing  and  riulation 
of  deepwater  ports  is  of  utmo^  impor- 
tance to  coastal  States,  so  this  pirticular 
piece  of  legislation  has  great  si3ificance 
for  my  State  of  Maine.  | 

Because  of  the  vulnerabilitir  of  my 
State's  coastal  areas  to  the  effeits  of  po- 
tential oil  spills  in  the  marlnefenviron- 
ment  resulting  from  opera tloni  at  any 
deepwater  port  located  anywhefc  off  the 
New  England  coast,  one  of  i^  major 
concerns  in  the  development  on  this  bill 
was  the  assurance  that  a  State  likely  to 
be  impacted  by  an  oil  spill  from  a  port 
could  exercise  effective  control  iver  that 
port's  development. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  nole  that  a 
"host"  State,  a  State  located  vpthln  15 
miles  of  such  port,  or  a  State  llttly  to  be 
affected  by  an  oil  spill — becausepf  winds 
or  currents — is  given  an  oppormnlty  to 
review  and  condition  a  license  foithe  de- 
velopment of  a  port.  No  port  m^  be  de- 
veloped if  a  State  vetoes  it. 

I  am  also  happy  to  see  that|hls  bUl 
has  addressed  the  question  of  toil  spill 
cleanup  and  damage  liability  c<tislstent 


with  my  recommendation  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. Regardless  of  circumstances, 
cleanup  of  spilled  oil  must  be  accom- 
plished promptly  in  order  to  avoid  po- 
tential damage  to  our  marine  and  coastal 
environments.  Should  any  damages  oc- 
cur, all  legitimate  claims  should  be  satis- 
fled  regardless  of  amounts.  The  liability 
provision  of  this  legislation  meets  these 
two  needs. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  an 
Interesting  new  concept  in  damage  lia- 
bility was  included  in  this  bill  at  my  re- 
quest. This  is  the  provision  in  which  the 
United  States  may  act  on  behalf  of  the 
public  as  a  trustee  of  natural  resources 
that  are  damaged.  Any  sums  recovered 
under  this  provision  will  be  applied  to  the 
restoration  of  those  damaged  resources. 
The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  public  resources 
such  as  beaches  and  fisheries  and  to 
provide  for  their  restoration  if  they  are 
damaged  by  an  oil  spill  originating  from 
activities  connected  with  the  operation 
of  a  deepwater  port. 

In  connection  with  this  liability  pro- 
vision and  in  the  effort  to  protect  the 
rights  of  those  States  which  have  or  seek 
to  establish  more  stringent  liability  laws 
than  provided  for  In  this  bill,  I  support 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Public 
Works  and  Interior  Committees  to  revise 
the  preemption  provision  as  currently 
written.  This  amendment,  like  the  oil 
pollution  liability  provision  I  have  al- 
ready described,  is  consistent  with  oil 
pollution  legislation  which  I  have  spon- 
sored and  which  has  become  law.  This 
amendment  would  specify  that  any  State 
laws  defining  liability  for  oil  spills  or 
setting  higher  liability  limits  than  those 
provided  in  this  bill  would  not  be  pre- 
empted. Damaged  parties  could,  there- 
fore, sue  for  recovery  under  more  strin- 
gent State  law  if  they  so  preferred,  while 
double  recovery  for  the  same  damage 
claim  would  be  prevented.  I  concur  with 
the  committees'  view  that  the  States' 
rights  precedent  established  in  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970  Jind 
further  established  in  the  1972  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  should  be  upheld. 

This  legislation  has  also  established 
a  licensing  procedure  for  deepwater  ports 
which  assures  careful  environmental  re- 
view. The  single  coordinating  agency  for 
this  licensing  procedure  will  be  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  This  agency 
was  chosen  because  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
expertise  in  matters  of  navigational 
safety  and  marine  environmental  protec- 
tion. In  the  process  of  licensing  a  pro- 
posed deepwater  port,  all  other  involved 
-■^ederal  agencies  will  be  consulted  in 
order  to  assure  that  a  proposed  port  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  laws  within 
their  jurisdictions. 

As  a  result  of  my  recommendation, 
however,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  plays  more  than  a  consultative 
role  in  this  process.  The  Administrator 
of  the  EPA  has  a  specific  veto  authority 
over  any  proposed  deepwater  port  if  he 
finds  that  such  port  would  violate  any 
requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  or 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research  and 
Sanctuaries    Act.    The    Secretary    of 


Transportation  may  not  issue  a  license 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
deepwater  port  until  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  is  satisfied  that  the  port  will 
comply  with  environmental  laws. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  action  of  the 
Special  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Deep- 
water  Ports.  I  feel  this  bill  establishes 
&n  effective  mechanism  for  the  regula- 
tion of  deepwater  port  development  and 
at  the  same  time,  protects  our  environ- 
ment and  the  rights  of  coastal  States 
such  as  my  own  State  of  Maine. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  New  York  whatever 
time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Roma  Skeen  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Nolan  McKean  of 
Senator  Hansen's  staff,  and  Harold 
Brayman  and  Jackee  Schafer  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  staff  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker)  .  is  unavoid- 
ably absent  on  business,  but  he  did  ask 
that  I  submit  his  statement  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Bakes 

The  use  of  supertankers  and  the  delivery 
of  oU  through  deepwater  ports  provides  U8 
with  the  opportunity  to  restrain  the  Infla- 
tionary pressure  on  oil  prices,  by  lowering 
the  cost  of  transporting  that  oU.  This  bill 
makes  such  savings  possible.  SlmUarly,  this 
legislation  creates  an  opportunity  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  oil  spUls  that  occur  with  dan- 
gerous regularity  from  tankers  prowling  our 
coasts  and  crowded  harbors  and  the  light- 
ered of  supertankers  offshore. 

I  support  this  legislation.  It  Is  necessary 
and  Important  to  the  progress  and  environ- 
mental safety  of  our  nation. 

But  the  advent  of  superport  era  brings 
with  It  the  potential  for  superspUls.  This  bUl 
recognizes  that  possibility,  however  remote, 
and  the  fact  that  existing  Federal  law  fails 
to  provide  either  the  geographical  or  the 
financial  coverage  to  protect  the  public  from 
the  catastrophic  economic  and  environmental 
damages  of  a  supersptu. 

In  Section  18",  the  bill  creates  a  standard 
of  liability  for  deepwater  ports  and  their 
users  that  should  encourage  the  highest 
degree  of  r.isponsible  operation.  Such  re- 
sponsibility. I  am  confldent.  will  protect  the 
public  and  the  environment. 

As  my  colleagues  have  noted,  the  stand- 
ard requires  that  any  oil  tanker,  when  it 
enters  the  safety  zone  surrounding  a  port, 
is  liable  for  the  costs  of  damages  and  pol- 
lution clean-up  to  $150  per  gross  ton  of 
the  vessel,  or  $20,000,000,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser.  While  that  level  is  modestly  above 
the  $100  a  ton  requirements  of  section  311 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
the  Section  311  lUblllty  extends  only  to 
spill  clean-up;  it  leaves  an  open-ended 
liability  for  other  damages.  ThlB  revised 
standard  of  liability  is  In  line  with  that 
Imposed  under  the  pending  civil  liability 
convention  In  addition,  the  defenses  against 
liability  provided   to  the  vessel's  owner  or 
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operator  are  similar  to  those  Incorporated 
within  the  clvU   llabUlty   convention. 

Before  a  vessel  may  use  any  licensed  deep- 
water  port,  the  owner  or  operator  must  show 
evidence  of  insurance  or  some  other  recog- 
nized form  or  financial  capability  that  covers 
the  vessel's  full  liability.  This  Is  a  most  im- 
portant provision,  I  believe.  Should  a  licensee 
allow  a  vessel  lacking  liability  coverage  to 
use  the  port,  the  licensee  would  become 
liable  to  suspension  of  the  license.  It  is  there- 
fore in  the  best  Interest  of  the  licensee  that 
he  determine  adequacy  of  liability  coverage 
for  all  vessels  that  use  the  port. 

The  bill  imposes  a  similar  standard,  with 
Identical  exceptions  and  requirements  for 
Insurance  coverage,  upKjn  the  licensee  of  the 
port.  This  Includes  publicly  owned  ports.  And 
such  liability  will  cover  spills  from  the  port 
Itself,  leaks  from  the  pipeline  to  shore,  or 
gplUs  from  any  tanker  moored  at  the  port, 
and  thus  under  the  port's  control.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  port  operations,  together 
with  the  vast  potential  for  spUl  damage  from 
the  port,  this  bill  sets  the  port's  liability  at 
$100,000,000. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  liability  stand- 
ards will  encourage  the  owners  of  ports  and 
supertankers  to  do  everything  they  can  to 
prevent  or  contain  incidents  of  oil  spills,  and 
expeditiously  to  clean  up  any  spills  that  in- 
advertently do  occur. 

The  basic  concepts  of  this  liability  provi- 
sion were  those  that  we  developed  in  the 
1970  amendments  to  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

As  m  that  law,  this  bill  lifts  the  liability 
limits  if  the  vessel's  owner  or  operator  or  If 
the  licensee  acts  with  gross  negligence  or 
willful  misconduct  In  causing  a  spill. 

We,  of  course,  must  recognize  that  an  oil 
or  gas  spill  might  occur,  causing  damages  in 
excess  of  the  limits  on  liability.  Such  excess 
damages  should  be  borne  by  those  benefiting 
from  the  deepwater  port,  not  those  who  suf- 
fer the  damages.  Therefore,  I  support  the 
proposed  creation  of  a  Deepwater  Port  Lla^ 
blllty  Fund  that  will  cover  all  damages  and 
clean-up  costs  exceeding  the  liability  lim- 
its. This  bill  sets  no  limit  at  all  on  what  ulti- 
mately can  be  recovered  In  damages  and 
clean-up  from  the  fund.  I  believe  any  such 
restriction,  however  "reasonable",  would  have 
effect  of  transferring  costs  of  a  spill  onto  the 
damaged  parties.  I  believe  that  would  be  un- 
fair. 

While  I  find  much  to  praise  In  this  bill,  I 
support  the  amendment  that  will  be  offered 
to  correct  what  I  believe  Is  an  unwarranted 
Intrusion  on  the  rights  of  an  American  citi- 
zen. This  is  the  language  that  creates,  with- 
out proper  safeguards,  a  civil  penalty  of  as 
much  as  $25,000  a  day.  The  language  in  the 
bill  places  far  too  much  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  to  levy  administration  pen- 
alties. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  word  of 
gratitude  to  each  of  the  15  members  who 
served  on  the  Special  Joint  Subcommittee, 
which  worked  long  and  hard  to  bring  this 
Important  legislation  to  the  floor.  The  mem- 
bers representing  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works — Senators  Buckley,  Scott,  Gravel, 
Bentsen,  and  Blden — were  particularly  at- 
tentive to  their  duties.  I  believe  we  owe  each 
of  them  our  thanks,  as  well  as  those  repre- 
senting other  Standing  Committees. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  lor  the 
efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  fairness  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  In 
chairing  this  cumbersome,  three-com- 
mittee effort.  Under  his  leadership,  we 
have  come  up  with  legislation  that  I  be- 
lieve will  be  effective  and  that  will  ad- 
vance our  urgent  energy  needs.  Most 
particularly,  it's  legislation  that  will  Im- 
prove the  environmental  situation  be- 
cause of  the  hazards  of  the  increased 


traffic  of  smaller  and  older  tankers  in  our 
coastal  waters. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  passage  of  S. 
4076,  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  X)f  1974. 
While  I  disagree  with  some  of  the  pro- 
visions In  the  bill — disagreements  I  have 
outlined  In  my  additional  views  that  ap- 
pear on  page  95  of  the  report — I  support 
the  thrust  of  the  legislation.  It  is  sound 
from  an  environmental  point  of  view.  It 
is  generally  sound  from  a  regulatory 
view.  And  It  is  necessary. 

President  Ford  has  noted  this  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  if  we  are  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  economics  of  scale 
available  in  supertankers,  and  thus  place 
a  restraint  on  the  inflation  in  petroleum 
prices. 

Let  me  touch  first  on  some  of  the 
many  positive  aspects  of  the  bill.  Tankers 
in  great  number  ply  our  coastlines, 
bringing  petroleum  from  the  Middle 
East,  from  Venezuela,  from  Africa,  and 
soon  from  Alaska. 

The  age  of  many  of  these  vessels,  to- 
gether with  the  congestion  they  add  to 
our  existing  ports,  produces  many  minor 
collisions  and  oil  spills,  and  the  threat 
of  major  ones.  We  must  do  what  we  can 
to  lessen  the  frequency  and  danger  of 
these  spills.  But  how  can  we,  S  we  must 
Import  increasing  quantities  of  oil? 

One  answer  is  to  augment  the  size  of 
each  vessel,  moving  from  older,  smaller 
tankers  to  newer,  larger  ones.  But  where 
do  we  unload  the  oil?  We  cannot  pilot 
these  supertankers  into  our  existing 
ports,  which  lack  the  necessary  depth. 
Dredging  existing  harbors  to  supertanker 
depths — often  double  or  triple  existing 
depths — could  prove  to  be  a  greater  en- 
vlrorunental  danger  than  a  spill.  But  with 
little  danger  to  the  environment,  and  a 
certain  decrease  in  the  danger  of  ground- 
ings, we  can  go  offshore  with  monobuoys, 
into  which  supertankers  would  pump 
their  oil,  which  would  be  carried  by  pipe- 
lines to  distant  refineries. 

This  keeps  the  tankers  away  from  the 
shore  in  thf  necessary  deep  water. 

This  bill  would  create  the  administra- 
tive mechanism  to  consider  such  super- 
port  proposals.  It  mandates  no  super- 
ports.  It  commits  no  Federal  funds  to 
their  construction.  It  makes  no  attempt 
to  prejudge  their  merits.  It  simply  es- 
tablishes the  mechanism  for  application 
and  the  criteria  that  must  be  met  if 
someone  wants  to  build  such  a  port. 

Section  4(c)  f 5)  requires  that  the  port 
must  be  built  to  the  best  available  tech- 
nological standards.  This  should  go  far 
toward  minimizing  spills.  Under  section 
4(c)(3),  the  port  must  also  be  in  the 
national  Interest,  including  our  national 
goal  of  environmental  quality.  Section  6 
requires  that  environmental  review  cri- 
teria be  established  to  help  the  Secretary 
determine  the  merits  of  various  compet- 
ing proposals,  and  for  the  import  en- 
viroxmiental  impact  statement  review. 

The  important  liability  provision  in 
section  18  should  prove  a  strong  incentive 
to  environmental  responsibility.  I  would 
point  out  that  page  16  of  the  report  notes 
the  committee's  desire  "to  impose  stand- 
ards of  liability  that  will  induce  maxi- 
mum efforts  to  prevent  the  discharge  of 
hazardous  substances  into  the  marine  en- 
vironment without  imposing  standards 


of  financial  responsibility  that  impare 
competition  for  deepwater  port  licenses." 

These  are  pluses.  But  problems  remain, 
and  I  shall  not  shun  them. 

Section  4<d)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
evaluate  an  application  in  comparison 
with  the  possible  expansion  of  an  exist- 
ing, onshore  port.  This  subsection,  in  ef- 
fect, allows  the  existing  public  port  in 
the  State  nearest  to  the  propwsed  deep- 
water  port  to  request  a  secretarial  review 
of  the  superport  application.  To  trigger 
such  a  study,  the  onshore  port  must  have 
active  plans  for  deepening  its  channel 
and  harbor  to  supertanker  depths  or  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  must  have  an 
active  study  under  way  to  evaluate  such 
a  deep-draft  channel,  or  the  port  must 
have  a  pending  application  for  a  corps 
permit  to  dredge  such  a  channel  and 
harbor.  While  this  is  a  fairly  stringent 
requirement,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary or  useful.  I  intend  to  detail  my  con- 
cern when  I  subsequently  call  up  my 
amendment.  No.  1954.  to  delete  this  sub- 
section. 

Section  5ii>  establishes  a  priority  sys- 
tem for  granting  licenses.  I  believe  this 
is  unnecessary.  All  applications  should 
stand  on  their  own  merits  without  any 
arbitrary  and  artificial  constraints. 

This  bill  contains  language  relating  to 
the  supposed  antitrust  implications  of 
deepwater  port  development.  I  shall  sup- 
port efforts  by  the  Coiimiittee  on  Public 
Works  to  prevent  that  procedure  from 
becoming  a  veto  by  inaction. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President  I  want  to  re- 
iterate my  general  support  for  this  bill. 
While  I  have  problems  with  a  few  provi- 
sions, the  scope  of  the  bill  as  a  whole  is 
sound  and  it  is  needed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

The  ACITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  <  Mr.  Biden  > 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  mv 
distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Carolina,  and  I  also  thank  the  members 
of  the  special  ad  hoc  committee  on  deep- 
water  ports  for  putting  up  with  my  per- 
sistent point  of  view  for  several  months, 
and  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  express 
a  divergent  point  of  view  which  often- 
times was  not  shared  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  that  committee. 

It  has  been  a  long  journey  to  get  where 
we  are  today. 

My  interest  in  deepwater  ports  goes 
back  before  my  election  to  the  Senate. 
At  that  time,  the  ocean  off  Delav.are  was 
a  prime  candidate  for  a  port.  Tliis  was  a 
matter  of  great  concern  in  our  small 
State  with  its  limited  coastline  and 
beaches. 

After  I  came  to  the  Senate,  my  interest 
spread  from  my  immediate  concern 
about  Delaware  to  the  national  impli- 
cations of  the  development  of  deepwater 
ports. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee conducted  hearings  on  deepwater 
port  policy  issues  that  produced  much 
useful  information.  When  the  present 
Congress  began,  there  were  a  number  of 
studies  completed  or  imderway,  these  in- 
cluded: A  study  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration suggesting  a  deepwater  port 
off  Delaware;  a  series  of  studies  by  the 
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Corps  of  Engineers  of  posslSe  locations 
on  the  Atlantic,  gulf  and  Pa  :ific  coasts; 
and  a  study  of  the  Impact  o  deepwater 
ports  by  the  Council  on  En  Ironmental 
Quality.  These  are  only  a  few.  Each 
study  has  contributed  to  a  b  tter  under- 
standing of  such  E>orts.  The  j  have  im- 
portant Implications  for  <  ur  marine 
ecology  and  coastal  wetlands  If  they  are 
well  built  and  operated,  the  might  ac- 
tually lessen  the  amount  o;  oil  spilled. 
On  the  other  hand  they  pfse  a  poten- 
tial for  major  spills  such  as  v^  have  never 
before  witnessed. 

Perhaps  more  importanf'  is  the  Im- 
pact of  a  deepwater  port  onlthe  develop- 
ment of  the  coastline  adjicent  to  the 
port.  During  the  many  days  of  hearings 
held  on  this  bill.  I  was  told  many  times 
that  the  States  can  control  1  lis  develop- 
ment and  even  prohibit  it  if  they  so 
desire.  This  is  good  theory,  b  it  most  wit- 
nesses agreed  that  refining,  letrocheml- 
cal,  and  industrial  developn  ent  have  in 
fact  followed  deepwater  px  rt  develop- 
ment around  the  world.  The  nost  honest 
evaluation  was  in  a  report  l  f  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  the  east  c  )ast,  which 
said: 

However,  major  land-side  U  ipacts  could 
result  from  such  facilities,  If  hey  are  not 
carefully  controlled.  Creating  a  point  source 
for  the  importation  of  large  (  uantltles  of 
crude  oil  could  induce  heavy  cc  icentratlons 
of  Industrial  facilities  In  areas  having  high 
environmental  value,  such  as  \  etlands  and 
recreational  areas.  Local  Intere  ts  have  the 
ability  to  regulate  the  extent  a  d  nature  of 
such  growth  through  condltlc  is  attached 
to  state  permits  and  through  k  ;nl  land  use 
control.  Neverheless,  hlstortcall  ,  local  gov- 
ernments have  not  demonstratt  1  an  ability 
to  withstand  pressures  to  usfl  their  lands 
for  purposes  of  economic  growt  i  and  devel- 
opment. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  chi  ir  the  first 
hearings  held  in  the  Senate  Jiis  session 
on  this  subject.  These  were  be  ore  the  Air 
and  Water  Pollution  Subco  nmittee  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  ti  February 
1972.  I 

In  opening  the  hearing  I  st  -essed  that 
there  were  still  many  things  we  needed 
to  know  before  we  should  pi  )ceed  with 
legislation  to  permit  constri  ctlon  and 
operation  of  deepwater  ports.  I  enumer- 
ated a  whole  list  of  these  thin  s,  without 
going  into  them  all,  let  me  say  hat  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  issues  I ;  aised  have 
been  addressed  in  those  and  subsequent 
hearings  and  studies — some  i  lore  satis- 
factorily than  others. 

As  a  result  of  that  hearAg — feeling 
that  more  comprehensive  I  legislation 
was  needed— I  introduced  w  th  Senator 
McsKiE,  S.  1316.  This  bill  n<  t  only  pro- 
vided a  State  veto  over  deep  rater  ports, 
but  also  required  certain  en'  Ironmental 
protection  against  the  effect  o  '  such  ports 
on  the  adjacent  shoreline.  I  im  pleased 
that  the  spirit  of  our  S.  131  >  has  been 
retained  in  the  legislation  before  us 
today. 

These  ports  also  have  a  n  itional  Im- 
portance that  extends  beyo:  id  the  ad- 
jacent States.  These  ports  ai  d  their  lo- 
cation will  have  a  bearing  on  how  much 
crude  oil  we  import;  how  ir  ich  it  will 
cost;  and  where  it  will  be  a)  -illable.  By 
making  imported  oil  more  easi  y  available 
these  ports  may  effect  the  int  nslty  with 
which  we  seek  new  domestic  snergy  re- 


sources. They  may  effect  the  availability 
of  capital  to  develop  our  own  coal 
resources.  They  are  indeed  a  matter  of 
national  interest. 

I  am  still  deeply  troubled  by  one  as 
yet  unanswered  point  that  I  raised  at 
the  Public  Works  hearing  on  deepwater 
ports.  To  quote  from  the  record  of  the 
hearing : 

Among  the  various  unanswered  questions 
and  unmet  needs  relating  to  any  port  de- 
cision are  the  following.  .  .  .  We  need  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  Indicating  demands, 
means  of  restricting  demand,  and  the  fuel 
sources  required  to  meet  essential  needs. 

And  after  all  this  time,  we  still  do  not 
have  an  energy  policy  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word,  in  my  opinion.  We  have  a 
phantom  "project  independence"  which 
apparently  never  meant  anjrthlrig.  We 
have  a  lot  of  talk  about  conservation,  but 
not  much  real  action.  And  we  have  an 
appropriation  of  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  that  hardly  begins  to 
meet  the  needs.  Yet  deepwater  ports  have 
a  direct  relationship  to  where  and  how 
we  get  our  energy.  Right  now,  imports 
account  for  more  than  25  percent  of  our 
crude  oil  used.  The  national  decision  to 
build  them,  particularly  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  be  built  by  petroleum  companies, 
will  have  a  strong  bearing  on  efforts  to 
develop  a  rational  energy  policy.  This  Is 
not,  therefore,  a  simple  little  licensing 
bill.  It  is  an  important  building  block  in 
an  energy  policy  which  is  not  yet  de- 
signed by  these  United  States. 

Leaving  this  point  for  the  moment,  I 
must  say  that  the  bill  here  today  Is  a 
much  better  product  than  anything  of- 
fered previously. 

The  administration  bill,  S.  1751, 
around  which  most  of  the  hearings  cen- 
tered in  my  opinion  was  a  very  weak  bill. 

This  bill  was  so  vague  and  loosely 
worded  as  to  represent  a  virtual  blank 
check  to  the  Interior  Department  to  au- 
thorize these  ports.  The  bill  started  from 
an  assumption  that  deepwater  ports  were 
in  the  national  interest.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  after  making  some  broad 
environmental  findings,  consulting  with 
governors  of  affected  States;  and  deter- 
mining the  financial  responsibility  of  an 
applicant,  could  issue  a  license  for  a 
deepwater  port.  The  secretary  could  hold 
a  public  hearing  if  he  felt  It  necessary, 
but  was  not  obliged  to.  He  was  to  consult 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  but  there 
was  no  list  and  no  requirement  to  listen. 
There  was  no  significant  oil  spill  lia- 
bility provision  in  the  Bill  either. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  certainly  a 
vast  improvement.  It  requires  a  determi- 
nation that  each  port  is  in  the  national 
Interest,  including  national  environmen- 
tal and  energy  policies.  The  bill  provides 
a  base  for  envlrorunental  criteria  which 
miist  be  developed  to  measiu-e  the  impact 
of  a  port.  It  requires  approval  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  as  to 
matters  under  its  jurisdiction. 

It  requires  that  a  public  hearing  be 
held  in  each  affected  State.  It  gives  to 
each  adjacent  State  an  absolute  right  to 
determine  whether  such  a  port  shall  be 
built  off  the  coast  of  that  State.  It  con- 
tains the  broadest  oil  spill  liability  re- 
quirements ever  enacted— unlimited  lia- 
bility for  clean-up  costs  and  damages, 
Including  general  damage  to  the  marine 


environment.  It  requires  antitrust  review 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Attorney  General.  It  provides  for 
Coast  Guard  to  t)e  the  primary  licensing 
agency — acting  through  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  The  Coast  Guard  has  a 
good  record  of  concern  with  oil  and  the 
envlromnent. 

As  far  as  a  licensing  bill  can,  this  leg- 
islation attempts  to  establish  standards 
and  criteria  that  will  assure  sound  de- 
cisionmaking. However,  I  am  still  con- 
cerned about  the  energy  policy  Implica- 
tions of  this  bill.  My  concerns  are  mag- 
nified by  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
would  permit  oil  companies  or  their  af- 
filiates to  build  and  operate  these  ports. 
Thus  the  constructors  of  these  ports  may 
well  be  the  same  corporations  who 
brought  us  our  first  energy  crisis  and 
who  are  now  helping  to  make  us  even 
more  permanently  dependent  on  import- 
ed crude  oil.  I  do  not  want  to  deny  peo- 
ple fuel  to  heat  their  homes,  but  I  do 
not  want  these  ports  to  be  a  stumbling 
block  to  that  still  hoped-for  national  en- 
ergy policy.  This  is  a  matter  which  will 
probably  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
before  our  deliberations  are  finished. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  on  this  bill 
and  amendments  to  it,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  the  fine  efforts 
of  my  colleagues,  in  drafting  and  re- 
drafting this  legislation  through  count- 
less hours. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  their  willingness  to  listen  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware  and, 
quite  frankly,  to  incorporate  almost  every 
request  that  I  made  into  the  bill.  I  thinly 
this  bill  shows  the  value  of  a  deliberative 
body  such  as  this  in  producing  soundly 
conceived  legislation. 

Lastly,  I  do  not  thhik  that  we  should 
continue  to  try  to  fool  the  American 
people,  as  some  Members  who  are  not  on 
this  subcommittee  have  attempted  to  do, 
and  the  administration,  on  occasion, 
either  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  has  at- 
tempted to  do,  by  talking  about  Project 
Independence. 

I  hope  they  all  listened  to  Senator 
HoLLiNG's  statement  this  morning.  I 
hope  they  listened  to  everyone  else  who 
spoke  here.  Everyone  has  emphasized 
that  this  bill  recognizes  that  we  are  going 
to  be  dependent  to  a  significant  degree 
upon  the  importation  of  Persian  Gulf 
oU. 

Further,  the  hearings  are  replete  with 
testimony  that  the  only  justiflcation  for 
building  these  ports  is  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  import  vast  quantities  of  oU 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  States. 

So  I  do  not  think  suiybody  here  should 
kid  himself.  I  think  we  had  better  face 
straight  up  to  it  and  recognize  what  we 
are  saying  when  we,  in  fact,  pass  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  certainly  wilL 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator to  feel  that  I  base  my  support  of 
this  legislation  on  Project  Independence 
or  expect  it  to  be  a  reality.  These  ports 
can  handle  very  large  tankers  coming 
from  Alaska.  They  can  also  handle  tank- 
ers that  can  be  brought  down  from  Alas- 
ka to  the  Panama  Canal  area  and  then 
carried  by  pipeline  across  the  isthmus, 
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and  then  brought  up  the  east  coast  and 
distributed  ans^here  along  the  east 
coast.  There  is  not  anything  inconsistent 
with  Project  Independence. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  where  the  Senator 
and  I  have  disagreed  consistently. 

The  testimony  for  several  weeks  of  the 
hearings  from  the  oil  companies  smd  the 
rest  all  indicated  that  the  economies  of 
this  legislation  were  only  Justified  if  we 
were  going  to  continue,  for  the  east  coast 
and  gulf  coast,  to  import  increasing 
amounts  of  Persiorf  Gulf  oil.  The  testi- 
mony is  replete  with  that. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  is 
going  to  get  one  of  his  supertankers 
around  South  America  or  through  the 
isthmus  in  order  to  get  over  to  little 
old  Delaware  to  use  the  Delaware  Deep- 
water  Port. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  By  a  simple  little  old 
pipeline.  We  are  getting  one  up  there 
just  a  few  miles  across  the  isthmus. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  badly 
because  the  Senator  yielded  to  me  so 
that  I  could  make  a  statement.  I  am  in- 
clined to  continue  talking,  but  I  will  over- 
come that  inclination  and  sit  down. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  John  M. 
Cross,  legislative  assistant  of  oiu*  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
be  permitted  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    DEEPWATER    PORT    ACT    OF 
1974 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would  now  briefly 
like  to  explain  the  key  features  of  S. 
4076. 

UCEMSING   AGENCT 

After  considerable  debate,  the  Special 
Joint  Subcommittee  agreed  upon  naming 
the  Department  of  Transportation — 
Coast  Guard — as  the  single  lead  Federal 
agency  for  licensing  the  construction  and 
operatibn  of  deepwater  ports.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  would  exercise 
this  authority  in  consultation  with  other 
Federal  agencies  which  have  or  share 
Jiuisdictlon  over  the  various  aspects  of 
deepwater  port  development.  All  inter- 
ested Federal  agencies  would  be  provided 
an  opportimity  for  input  in  the  licensing 
process.  And  each  agency  would  insure 
that  issuance  of  the  license  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  the  laws  they  administer. 
Because  the  essential  nature  of  the  deep- 
water  port  relates  to  navigation,  vessels, 
transportation  and  pipelines,  it  is  the 
subcommittee's  opinion  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Is  the  most  qual- 
ified to  act  as  lead  agency. 

ADJACENT    STATK   VRO 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  prevent  the 
Secretary  from  issuing  a  license  imless 
the  Governor  of  the  adjacent  coastal 
State  or  States  approves,  or  is  presimied 
to  approve,  the  issuance  of  the  license. 
In  effect,  this  constitutes  an  absolute 
veto  for  coastal  States.  An  adjacent 
coastal  State  is  broadly  defined  and  in- 
cludes: 

First,  a  State  which  is  directly  con- 
nected to  the  port  by  pipeline; 

Second,  a  State  located  within  15  miles 
of  the  proposed  port:  and 

Third,  a  State  threatened  with  a  pos- 
sible oil  spill  from  the  proposed  port. 

It  would  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 


Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  to  de- 
termine which  States  would  face  substan- 
tial risk  of  oil  spill  damage  from  a  deep- 
water  port  or  from  a  vessel  operating  in 
a  safety  zone  around  the  port.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  must  incorporate  as 
conditions  of  the  license  any  reasonable 
terms  which  an  adjacent  coastal  State 
requests  in  order  to  make  a  deepwater 
port  compatible  with  the  environmental 
programs  of  that  State.  Existence  of  this 
veto  authority  will  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committees,  preclude  the  construc- 
tion of  deepwater  ports,  since  several 
States  are  actually  encouraging  the  con- 
struction of  these  facilities,  notably 
States  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

PR0CEDX7RE 

A  timetable  for  action  on  a  license  of 
11  months  is  established.  Procedures  in- 
volved Include:  application,  environ- 
mental impact  statement,  hearings,  and 
final  action  by  all  Federal  agencies.  Ap- 
plications to  build  ports  in  the  same 
location  are  handled  by  a  procedure  de- 
signed to  consider  at  one  time  all  ap- 
plications for  any  one  location.  If  aU 
applicants  possess  equal  qualifications, 
the  Secretaiy  is  directed  to  issue  a  li- 
cense according  to  a  set  priority:  First, 
a  State  application;  second,  an  applica- 
tion by  an  independent  terminal  com- 
pany; third,  and  any  other  application. 

ENVIRONMKNTAI.  REVIEW 

Secretary  of  Transportation,  together 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA  and 
the  Administrator  of  NOAA,  is  to  estab- 
lish environmental  review  criteria  which 
shall  be  used  to  evaluate  an  application 
to  build  a  deepwater  ix>rt.  Criteria  are 
to  include  the  full  range  environmental 
concerns  associated  with  deepwater 
ports. 

ANTITRTTST  REVIEW 

Among  the  prerequisites  to  the  issu- 
£mce  of  a  license  is  the  requirement  in 
section  7  for  an  antitnist  review  of  the 
application  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Conmiission.  Both 
agencies  are  to  give  the  Secretary  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  issuance  of  the 
license  would  adversely  affect  competi- 
tion, restrain  trade,  further  monopoli- 
zation, or  otherwise  create  or  maintain 
a  situation  in  contravention  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

COMMON  CARHIZR  STATUS 

The  bill  makes  specifically  applicable 
all  existing  statutes  regulating  the  trans- 
portation of  oil  and  natural  gas  in  inter- 
state commerce.  In  addition,  regulation 
as  a  common  carrier  would  apply  not 
only  to  the  pipelines  involved,  but  also 
to  the  onshore  storage  facilities.  Failure 
of  the  licensee  to  comply  with  these  stat- 
utes would  be  grounds  for  suspension  or 
termination  of  a  license. 

NAVIGATIONAL  BAFETT 

The  Coast  Guard  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulatlcai  procedures  to  insure 
navigational  safety  around  and  near  the 
port.  Coast  Guard  is  further  authorized 
to  designate  a  safety  zcme  around  the 
port  within  which  no  use  incompatible 
with  port  operations  is  to  be  permitted. 
Additional^,  a  safety  zone  would  be  es- 
tablished during  the  construction  phase 


to  further  insure  that  a  navigational 
hazard  is  not  created. 

LiAsn-rrT 

Strict  liability  for  pollution  damage 
caused  by  discharge  from  the  port  or 
from  the  vessel  within  the  safety  zone 
around  the  port  is  prescribed.  The  bill 
allocates  liability  among:  First,  the  li- 
censee, up  to  $100,000,000;  second,  the 
owner  or  oper&tor  of  a  vessel,  up  to 
$2,000,000  or  $150  per  gross  ton  of  the 
vessel,  whichever  is  lesser;  and  third,  a 
Deepwater  Port  Liability  Fund  for  all 
other  proven  damages — including  clean- 
up costs  not  actually  compensated  by 
the  licensee  or  the  owner  or  operator  of 
a  vessel.  The  fund  is  created  by  a  2  cents 
per  barrel  charge  on  oil,  and  on  the 
metric  volume  equivalent  of  natural  gas, 
and  Is  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Because  liability  under  this  provi- 
sion is  unlimited,  other  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws  which  might  cover  the  same 
damages  are  preempted. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Section  19  makes  the  constitution  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  spe- 
cifically applicable  to  deepwater  port  ac- 
tivities. This  legal  regime  is  made  appli- 
cable to  activities  cormected,  Eissoclated 
or  potentially  interfering  with  the  use  or 
operation  of  a  deepwater  port  In  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  deepwater  port 
were  located  in  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  State  law  Is  deemed  to  be  Fed- 
eral law  and  would  be  enforced  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  o£5cIals. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  two  technical 
amendments  to  add  to  S.  4076.  I  have 
checked  them  through  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior,  the  majority  and  minority 
sides,  and  now  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.   

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  offer  these 
amendments  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  first 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  20,  lines  12  through  14,  strike  the 
words  "st  least  one  public,  formal  bearing 
shall  be  held.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  554  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  In  the  District  of  Columbia",  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following  words:  "if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  exists 
one  or  more  specific  and  material  factual 
Issues  which  may  be  resolved  by  a  formal 
evidentiary  hearing,  at  least  one  adjudicatory 
hearing  shaU  be  held  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  554  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  record  developed  in  any  such  adjudica- 
tory hearing  shall  be  basis  of  the  Secretary's 
decision  to  approve  or  deny  a  license." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Special  Joint 
Subcommittee  approved  a  two  phase 
hearing  requirement.  The  first  phase 
would  be  one  or  more  local,  informal 
hearings  near  the  proposed  deepwater 
port  site.  The  desire  was  to  allow  local 
residents  the  opportimity  to  voice  their 
feelings  about  a  project  with  such  a  large 
Impact  as  a  deepwater  port. 

The  second  phase  involves  a  formal, 
adjudicatory  hearing  on  the  record.  To 
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blend  the  two  in  a  more 
ion,  this  technical  amendmei 
the  Secretary  to  call  a  forr  al 
if  material  and  specific  fa<  ;ual 
need  to  be  decided.  If  a  formal 
is  held,  it  must  constitute 
upon  which  a  decision  is  baled 
fore,  presentations  of  fact 
at  the  informal  hearings  mtfst 
troduced  at  the  formal  heari 
the   basic   procedural   requi 
cross-examination  and  rules 

This  amendment  merely 
language  now  contained  in  Action 
of  S.  4076. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN' 
pore.  The  clerk  will  report 
technical  amendment. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  ai 

1.  Page  40,  line  9,  after  the 
but  before  the  word  "or"  insert 
from  a  vessel  which  has  receive 
ural  gas  from  another  vessel  at 
port,". 

2.  Page  41.  Une  12,  after  the 
but  before  the  word  "or"  insert 
from  a  vessel  which  has  recelv 
ural  gas  from  another  vessel  at 
port.". 

3.  Page  42.  line  14.  after  the 
but  before  the  word  "e.xcept 
".  or  from  a  vessel  which  has  re 
natural  gas  from  another  vessel 
water  port,". 
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Mr.   HOLLINGS.   It   is   po  sible   that 
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deepwater  port  facilities  may_„  >.v.wc.v,v. 

for  either  lightering  or  tran  shipment. 

That  i.-:,  large  ships  may  tie  up  at  a  deep- 
water  port  and  offload  part  ^  all  of  its 

cargo  into  smaller  draft  vessel 

porting  the  oil  to  shore.  One 

the  larger  draft  vessel  could 

shallower  harbors. 
This  amendment  extends 

bility  provisions  of  section  1. 

to  this  type  of  deepwater  por 

Therefore,     liability    would 

vessels  which  receive  oil  or  . 

from  other  vessels  at  a  deep 

This    would    mean    transfer 

either  while  moored  or  while 

sels  are  within  the  safety  zone 

water     port.     The     Uability 

would   apply   wherever  or  w: 

spill  of  oil  or  natural  gas  oclurs  from 

.such  a  vessel,  until  it  offload*  its  cargo 

ashore. 
This  amendment  fills  the 

the  liability  section. 
Now,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 

amendments  be  considered 

to  en  bloc,  and  the  bill,  as  th 

be  treated  as  original  text. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDEN' 

pore.    Without    objection,    tlA    ^ 

ments  will  be  rcmidered  en  b  »c  as  part 
of  the  oriGiinal  text  and.  as  ubmitted, 
they  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Presidt  it.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  rom  New 
York. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT!  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  '  'i 
Senator  from   South   Carolin  i 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.    STEVENS.    The    Sena  or 
New    York    has    as   much    tin  e 
wishes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT   pro  tem- 
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pore.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  yields 
time. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1954 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1954. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Delete  subsection  4(d)  and  reletter  the 
following  subsections  accordingly. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand I  am  speaking  on  my  own  time, 
not  on  the  minority's  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  15  minutes  on 
each  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Has- 
kell) as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  This  amendment  is 
simple  in  its  effect,  Mr.  President.  It 
deletes  subsection  4(d)  of  the  bill.  That 
is  the  subsection  entitled  "Port  Evalua- 
tion." which  begins  on  page  10,  line  8, 
and  continues  through  line  5  on  page  11. 

This  subsection  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary compare  "the  economic,  social  and 
environmental  effects"  of  any  proposed 
deepwater  port  with  plans  to  dredge  a 
nearby  inshore  port  to  superport  depths, 
if  requested  by  the  adjacent  public  port. 
As  part  of  this  study,  the  Secretary  must 
"determine  which  project  best  serves  the 
national  interest  or  that  both  develop- 
ments are  warranted." 

I  recognize  that  section  4  •  d )  is  drawn 
tightly.  And  many  people  may  argue  that 
such  an  evaluation  sounds  innocent,  and 
might  even  have  some  value.  I  disagree. 
I  believe  that  this  language  could  prove 
harmful  to  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  and 
may  hamstring  efforts  toward  sound 
deepwater  port  development.  It  is  an 
exercise  in  comparing  apples  with 
oranges,  and  may  prove  a  source  of  pro- 
tracted delays  and  litigation. 

Secretary-  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  in  ex- 
pressing the  administration's  position, 
describes  the  dredging  language  this 
way: 

DREDGING    OP    H.\BBORS    INSTEAD    OF    CONSTnUCT- 
ING   DEEPWATER   PORTS 

Subsection  4(d)  would  direct  the  Serre- 
tary.  after  an  application  for  a  deepwater 
port  is  filed,  to  compare  the  economic,  social 
and  e.nvlronmeiual  effects  of  the  construc- 
tion, expansion,  deepening  and  operation  of 
a  harbor  if  a  State  has  existlrg  plans  for  a 
deep  draft  channel  and  harbor  or  meets  other 
requirements. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  this  subsec- 
tion be  deleted.  All  available  Information 
supports  the  conclusion  that  the  construc- 
tion of  deepwater  ports  is  environmentally 
and  economically  more  satisfacton,-  than  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a  deep 
draft  channel  and  harbor.  Deepwater  ports 
avoid  the  risks  of  oil  spills  due  to  heavy 
tanker  trafHc  within  conventional  ports,  they 
avoid  the  environmental  problems  associated 
with  dredging  and  the  disposal  of  sludge, 
and  they  are  less  expensive  to  construct  and 
maintain. 

The  National  Environmental  PoMcy  Act 
of  1969  will  require  that  alternatives  to  a 
deepwater  port  be  evaluated  before  a  license 
Is  Issued,  In  any  event.  Subsection  4(d)  of 
the  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  would  require 
that  special  consideration  be  given  to  devel- 


oping deep  draft  channels  and  harbors,  a  less 
preferable  alternative,  and  It  would  encour- 
age port  authorities  and  dredging  companies 
to  prepare  plans  and  exert  pressiire  for  con- 
structing them.  Moreover,  the  mandatory  re- 
view of  these  plans  would  add  delays  and 
expenses  to  the  review  of  applications  to 
construct  and  operate  deepwater  ports. 

This  amendment  is  being  pushed  by 
those  who  fear  the  loss  of  dredging  con- 
tracts. The  purpose  of  section  4(d)  is  to 
balk  deepwater  ports  under  this  bill  in 
favor  of  doubling  the  depth  of  existing 
harbors. 

Frankly,  the  dredging  of  any  existing 
port  to  depths  of  90  or  100  feet — the 
depth  that  the  report  on  this  bill  refers 
to  as  that  "required  for  supertankers  to 
operate  safely — could  wreak  environ- 
mental havoc. 

Deepwater  ports  will  assure  a  greater 
chance  of  controlling  oil  spills  than  pro- 
vided by  inshore  ports.  According  to  the 
bill's  report,  offshore  superports  "would 
reduce  the  risk  of  groundings,  collisions, 
and  oil  spills"  by  keeping  tankers  away 
from  the  coast. 

The  dredging  alternative  poses  other 
disadvantages.  Harbor  bottoms  are  deep 
with  accumulated  pollutants.  According 
to  the  Commerce  Department  study : 

The  very  act  of  dredging  might  stir  up  and 
recirculate  pollutants  that  have  settled  to 
the  bottom  and  reduce,  thereby,  the  quality 
of  water  and  the  area  where  the  dredged  spoil 
is  deposited. 

According  to  a  June  1974  discussion  by 
the  Corps'  Office  of  Dredged  Material 
Research : 

It  has  been  generally  found  that  natural 
water  sediment  tend  to  be  sinks  of  chemical 
toxicants  where  toxicants  present  in  the 
water  column  become  associated  with  par- 
ticular matter  and  become  incorporated  in 
the  sediment. 

The  Commerce  study  found  other 
dangers  related  to  deepdraft  channels: 

They  would  allow  more  extensive  intrusion 
of  .salt  water  Into  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
Bays,  and  would  have  an  effect  on  the  critical 
saline  balance  of  this  area.  .  .  .  The  deeper 
channels  would  also  threaten  the  water  sup- 
plies of  the  region.  The  greater  salinity  pene- 
tration, particularly  In  the  Delaware  River, 
would  increase  the  salt  content  of  mumcipal 
and  Industrial  water  supplies. 

But  the  alternative  of  dredging  be- 
comes almost  ludrlcous  in  some  locales. 
The  Commerce  Department  estimated: 

Primarily  because  of  underlying  rock,  sub- 
surface vehicular  tunnels  and  myriad  en- 
vtrorunental  and  ecological  problems,  the  ex- 
isting 35  to  45-foot  channel  depths  In  North 
Atlantic  ports  are  capable  of  only  minor  In- 
creases of  about  10  feet  at  a  projected  1980 
Federal  first  cost  greater  than  $2  bUUon. 

That  expense,  of  course,  would  do  little 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  vessels  with 
drafts  of  70  or  80  or  more  feet.  Gouging 
charmels  to  the  depths  required  for 
supertankers  appears  physically,  eco- 
nomically, and  environmentally  infeasi- 
ble. 

Look  at  the  Philadelphia  problem.  The 
existing  channel  is  authorized  at  40  feet. 
One  foot  below  that,  I  understand,  lies 
bedrock.  Corps  surveys  have  indicated 
that  deepening  that  channel  to  a  super- 
tanker depth  of  90  feet  would  require  the 
removal  of  some  330  million  cubic  yards 
of  silt  and  rock. 
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If  just  half  of  that  is  rock,  the  removal 
cost  will  top  $3  billion,  since  the  cost  of 
cutting  through  rock  normally  ranges 
from  $15  to  $25  per  cubic  yard.  That  as- 
sumption makes  no  provision  for  suitable 
disposal  of  a  quantity  of  dredged  spoil 
that  would  cover  a  square  mile  to  a 
height  of  more  than  100  feet. 

The  Commerce  Department  also  fig- 
ures that  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring 
supertankers  into  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
because  of  the  55-foot  depth  of  the 
bridge-tunnel  that  crosses  the  entrance 
to  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment study  notes: 

The  Port  of  Baltimore  la.  In  fact,  further 
limited  In  its  Inner  harbor  areas  to  a  max- 
imum water  depth  of  50-feet  by  the  existing 
Harbor  Tunnel. 

Similar  problems  exist  in  harbors  from 
New  York  to  Texas.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  presently  studying  the  feasibility 
of  a  deepwater  channel  into  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.  The  Corps,  I  would  note, 
estimates  that  the  dredging  a  100-foot 
channel  into  Corpus  Christi  would  have 
to  start  21.3  miles  offshore,  and  involve 
the  removal  and  disposal  of  220,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  spoil.  PYankly,  I  doubt  if 
that  is  a  reasonable  alternative  to  a 
superport  offshore. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Secretarj'  of 
Transportation  can  make  the  economic 
judgment  this  subsection  requires.  For 
one  thing,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  no  control  over  the  onshore 
port,  so  he  can  do  nothing  to  implement 
that  choice. 

Local  officials  in  harbor  projects  must 
generally  agree  to  furnish  lands,  ease- 
ments, rights  of  way,  spoil  disposal  areas, 
and  make  any  necessary  relocations  of 
utilities  and  pipelines.  Further,  the  local 
interests  must  agree  to  hold  and  save 
harmless  the  Federal  Government. 

How  can  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion make  a  balancing  study  when  any 
expansion  of  the  inshore  port  depends 
on  such  local  assurances,  plus  subsequent 
aporoval  by  the  Congress? 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish 
a  regime  for  the  consideration  of  deep- 
water  port  licenses.  If  a  State  or  private 
group  decides  that  construction  of  such 
a  port  is  to  its  economic  advantage,  and 
the  sponsors  can  raise  the  necessary  cap- 
ital and  comply  with  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  statute,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Secretary  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  withhold  approval  because  he 
decides  that  the  onshore  port  might  be 
expanded. 

Directed  by  the  1970  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act,  the  corps  is  presently  making  a 
thorough  study  of  dredging  problems  and 
alternatives.  An  early  assessment  by  the 
corps  comes  to  this  conclusion: 

A  basic  premise  In  the  problem  assessment 
phase  of  the  study  was  that  dredging  of  large 
volumes  of  material  wUl  continue  because  of 
a  lack  of  alternatives  In  creating  and  main- 
taining navigable  waterways  for  the  nation's 
economic  development. 

I  agree.  That  is  why  I  suggest  that  sec- 
tion 4(d)  is  unnecessary. 

This  bill  creates  an  alternative  that 
this  one  provision  seeks  to  dismantle.  To 
assure  ourselves  that  this  bill  works,  and 
that  it  does  not  bicome  locked  in  4(d) 
studies  and  litigation,  I  urge  my  col- 


leagues to  adopt  my  amendment  and 
strike  subsection  4(d). 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  our  distinguished  colleague  frc«n  Ari- 
zona who  wants  to  talk  on  his  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  proposed 
Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974.  It  is  well 
considered,  reasonable  legislation  de- 
signed to  facihtate  the  delivery  of  petro- 
leum to  American  markets,  with  ade- 
quate protection  for  both  the  environ- 
ment and  the  consumer. 

S.  4076  provides  an  administrative 
structure  for  the  licensing  and  operation 
of  deepwater  ports,  which  are  acknowl- 
edged as  the  economically  and  environ- 
mentally preferable  facilities  for  han- 
dling imported  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products.  Why  are  these  ports  so  im- 
portant? 

First,  because  the  economic  benefits 
offered  by  deepwater  ports  are  consid- 
erable. I  think  this  speaks  to  the  Buck- 
ley amendment. 

As  our  population  and  industrial  pro- 
duction continue  to  grow,  our  consump- 
tion of  energy  will  increase.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  our  domestic  production  of  coal, 
gas,  and  oil  are  not  keeping  up  with  de- 
mand. The  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion estimated  last  year  that  in  order  to 
meet  our  energy  needs,  we  will  have  to 
import  15  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
by  1985.  There  is  no  short  term  alterna- 
tive which  can  overcome  our  need  to  im- 
port oil.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  we 
fail  to  bring  nuclear  power  plants  on 
stream  as  scheduled,  we  will  have  to  aug- 
ment oil  imports.  To  the  extent  that  we 
restrict  the  use  of  coal,  we  have  to  use 
imported  oil.  To  the  extent  that  we  con- 
tinue to  rigidly  control  natural  gas  prices 
and  discourage  the  development  of  new 
reserves,  we  must  import  more  oil.  The 
President's  recommendations  yesterday 
reflected  that  view.  In  short,  oil  is  the 
swing  fuel. 

Absent  a  turnaround  in  domestic  pro- 
duction, by  1985  approximately  8.5  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day  will  arnve 
in  the  United  States  from  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere sources  alone,  and  the  super- 
tankers of  200,000  deadweight  tons — 
dwt — will  be  used  to  import  it.  A  fleet 
of  about  350  tankers  of  the  250,000  dwt 
class  would  be  required  to  transport  that 
amount  of  oil  to  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  importing  it  in  standard 
size  small  tankers  would  require  about 
3,000.  There  are  two  factors  to  consider 
here. 

First,  worldwide  experience  has  proven 
that  major  savings  In  transportation 
costs  result  from  the  use  of  newer  tank- 
ers of  the  200.000  dwt  and  up  variety 
These  supertankers  are  too  large  to  dock 
at  existing  U.S.  ports.  Consequently,  they 
dock  at  deepwater  terminals  in  Canada 
and  the  Bahamas  and  unload  their  cargo 
into  tankers  small  enough  to  enter  our 
ports.  The  United  States  hardly  needs 
this  drain  on  our  balance  of  payments 
in  these  inflationary  times. 

Second,  3,000  small  tankers  bringing 


increasing  volumes  of  oil  from  Eastern 
Hemisphere  sources  in  adition  to  those 
carrying  oil  from  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere and  those  already  in  U.S.  coast- 
wise trade  would  pose  a  severe  strain  on 
our  already  overcrowded  harbors. 

So  much  for  the  economics.  Now  to  the 
second  reason  deepwater  ports  are  so 
important — the  environmental  consider- 
ations. They  have  been  adequately  men- 
tioned by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  in  support  of  his  amendment. 
Certainly,  they  are  very  impressive. 

Historical  data  compiled  by  the  Coast 
Guard  on  collisions  and  groundings  dra- 
matically demonstrate  that  most  oil  spill 
accidents — nearly  70  percent  of  all  col- 
lisions and  rammings  and  virtually  all 
groundings — occur  where  harbor  conges- 
tion is  great  and  where  maneuvering  of 
ships  is  restricted  by  narrow,  winding 
channels.  These  accidents  are  quite  rare 
on  the  open  sea.  While  no  one  is  claiming 
that  deepwater  ports  will  end  pollution 
of  the  seas,  their  location  far  offshore 
will  certainly  reduce  this  type  of  acci- 
dent. In  fact,  data  prouded  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  indicates 
that  they  will  lead  to  an  impressive  90 
percent  reduction  in  such  incidents. 

Poricelli  and  Keith,  the  acknowledged 
authorities  on  the  world  tanker  fleet, 
report  that  in  1969-70  tankers  over  80.000 
deadweight  tons  made  up  32  percent  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  world  tankshlp 
fleet,  accounted  for  8  percent  of  the 
tanker  accidents,  and  caused  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  oil  pollution  attributed  to 
tankers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have 
concluded  that — 

Tankers  80,000  dwt  and  larger  can  trans- 
port oil  seven  times  safer  than  tankers  below 
80,000  dwt  from  a  viewpoint  of  tanker 
casualties  and  subsequent  pollution. 

So  in  this  regard,  the  larger  tankers 
are  the  safest. 

We  are  all  aware  that  estuaries  and 
coastal  wetlands  are  extremely  sensitive 
to  damage  from  oil  spills.  E>amage  to 
those  fragile  areas  from  vessels  close  to 
shore  is  almost  unavoidable.  Spills  from 
deepwater  ports  far  offshore,  however, 
might  not  even  move  toward  shore — 
and  if  they  did,  natural  weathering 
forces  would  have  a  longer  period  to  re- 
move its  most  toxic  properties.  Further- 
more, recent  improvements  in  cleanup 
technology,  tanker  construction,  and 
port  operation  procedures  have  some- 
what diminished  the  spectre  of  a  giant 
tanker  breaking  up  at  sea.  A  number  of 
facihties  around  the  world  are  using 
equipment  which  can  contain  1.000  tons 
of  oil  in  each  boom  and  pick  up  100  tons 
of  oil  from  the  surface  of  the  water  each 
hour. 

With  respect  to  the  environment  I 
believe  the  weight  of  authority  lies  with 
the  testimony  of  Russell  Train  on  behalf 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity: 

Based  on  studies  conducted  for  the  Coun- 
cil by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  It  appears  that 
creating  superports  in  the  United  States 
carries  a  lesser  risk  of  oU  spill  damage  than 
does  trans-shipping  oU  from  foreign  ports. 

The  environmental  impacts  associated 
with  port  construction  and  oil  spUls  can 
be  significantly  reduced  by  the  development 
of  far  offshore  deepwater  ports  which  will 
be  served  by  supertankers  at  locations  dls- 
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tant  from  congested  barbord  and  cocutal 
areas.  Tbe  environmental  UX  >act6  asaocl- 
ated  with  tbe  development  of  tetroleum  re- 
fining and  processing  Industrie  would  occur 
to  some  extent  if  the  same  ai  lounts  of  oU 
were  imported  In  conventlona  tankers.  To 
tbe  extent  tbat  these  impac  a  might  be 
focused  on  areas  served  by  dee  >water  ports, 
State  and  local  governments  an  plan  for 
and  control  tbem  using  tbel  traditional 
powers  within  a  framework  of  current  and 
pending  Federal  pollution  ab  tement  and 
land  use  management  laws. 

Turning  to  the  legislatioi  before  us, 
I  believe  S.  4076  protects  t  le  environ- 
ment. It  specifies  environmnital  review 
criteria  for  consideration  of  applications 
for  these  ports.  EPA  Is  gliien  absolute 
authority  to  insure  compUaabe  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  the  Federal  water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  and  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection Research  and  Sanftuarles  Act. 
All  Federal  departments  aid  agencies 
with  relevant  expertise  will  nave  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  apfllcations.  A 
NEPA  Impact  statement  fs  required. 
Navigational  safety  and  m*ine  protec- 
tion requirements  are  includid.  Stringent 
liability  provisions  insure  ^eanup  and 
payment  of  damages  for  aiv  spills  that 
may  occur.  I 

Mr.  President.  I  support  me  bill,  and 
I  support  the  amendment  l)f  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  l«w  York.  It 
would  be  most  helpful  in  nimding  out 
a  very  desirable  bill.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  Presl  lent,  on  our 
15  minutes,  before  I  yield  t<  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  K  aryland  to 
present  the  joint  commitfca  ('s  position, 
we  tried  our  best  in  marking  up  this  bill 
between  Public  Works.  Im;erior,  smd 
Commerce,  and  all  interested  parties,  to 
have  complete  coordination/lrhat  is  why 
I  think  we  have  a  pretty  br|ad  support 
for  this  particular  measure. 

We  wanted  to  allay  the  fArs  of  any- 
one on  the  State  side  that  thiy  were  not 
being  considered.  We  put  si  absolute 
veto  in  the  governor  of  a:  .  adjacent 
State.  Then  with  respect  to  n  any,  many 
port  facilities  aroimd  the  land  we 
wanted  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
a  deepwater  port  upon  that  particular 
port.  So  we  put  it  In  there. 

It  Is  not  a  delay.  It  Is  with  a  the  time 
period  agreed  to. 

I  could  actually  agree  w  th  almost 
everything  our  distinguished  1  lend  from 
New  York  has  said,  but  that  s  the  best 
argument,  that  the  superpot  or  deep- 
water  port  would  prevail  aft^"  the  con- 
sideration. 

I  do  not  think  this  consiferation  of 
the  several  ports  and  their  olgoing  pro- 
grams, dredging,  expansion!  or  other- 
wise, should  be  Just  set-asicp  and  not 
considered. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland 

Mr.  BEALIi.  I  thank  the  fixator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  str 
tion  to  this  amendment.  S 
was  carefully  considered  by 
Joint  Subcommittee  on  at  lei 
arate  occasions,   and  was  o' 
Ingly  agreed  to  by  the  Meml 
important  way  to  insure  that 
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sidered during  the  licensing  process  of 
a  deepwater  port.  The  section  Is  in  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  this  landmark  leg- 
islation in  its  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment and  In  its  hope  for  prompt  con- 
struction of  offshore  ports,  and  In  my 
judgment  to  delete  It  would  seriously 
weaken  an  excellent  and  well-balanced 
bill. 

The  "Port  Evaluation"  subsection 
would  only  be  used  In  situations  where 
an  application  is  made  for  a  deepwater 
port  oflf  of  a  State  where  an  existing  in- 
shore port  has  either  an  active  study  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  relating  to  the 
construction  of  a  deep-draft  channel 
and  harbor,  or  a  pending  application  for 
a  permit  for  such  construction.  In  such 
an  instance,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  such  a  port.  Is  required  to  re- 
view that  port's  existing  plans  for  con- 
structing a  deep-draft  charmel  in  com- 
parison with  the  proposed  deepwater  fa- 
cility. Such  a  request  must  be  made  no 
later  than  30  days  after  the  Secretary 
receives  an  application  for  a  deepwater 
port  license.  The  Secretary  will  then  de- 
termine which  project,  or  both,  best 
serves  the  nationsd  Interest. 

This  section  assures  that  a  balanced 
evaluation  will  be  made  prior  to  a  deci- 
sion on  a  deepwater  port  license.  This 
evaluation  will  be  particularly  Impor- 
tant to  ports  where  the  diversion  of  oil 
traffic  to  the  deepwater  port  might  de- 
press a  positive  cost-benefit  ratio,  thus 
jeopardizing  deepening  projects  which 
are  necessary  for  the  handling  of  prod- 
ucts other  than  petroleum. 

I  strongly  believe  that  deepwater  ports 
are  needed.  Their  construction  will  fa- 
cilitate the  handling  of  critical  supplies 
of  foreign  oil,  and  do  it  In  a  manner 
whereby  our  environment  can  be  pro- 
tected. 

However,  just  as  deepwater  ports  offer 
substantial  benefits  for  petroleum  In 
many  locations,  so  existing  Inshore  ports 
offer  other  important  advantages  in 
other  situations.  An  inshore  port's  capa- 
bility to  handle  bulk  dry  commodities 
can  benefit  from  the  same  economies  of 
scale  as  can  oil  transport.  For  example. 
In  my  State,  the  Port  of  Baltimore  could 
enjoy  much  of  the  same  economies  In 
iron  ore  and  related  commodities  des- 
tined for  the  Bethelehem  Steel  plant 
at  Sparrows  Point,  If  the  Baltimore  Har- 
bor was  deepened. 

Additionally,  studies  previously  con- 
ducted have  indicated  that  the  economic 
and  environmental  costs  of  dredging  are 
not  necessarily  higher  than  other  pos- 
sible solutions,  and  may  be  less  costly. 
For  Instance,  a  recent  study  by  the 
Bechtel  organization  at  Harbor  Island, 
Tex.,  concluded  that  an  Inshore  port 
would  result  in  a  $7  million  cost  saving 
over  the  single  point  mooring  system. 

As  I  mentioned  before.  I  believe  In 
the  concept  of  deepwater  ports,  and  I 
hope  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
lead  to  the  prompt  construction  of  such 
f£w:ilities.  Thus,  I  am  puzzled  when  some 
people  charge  that  section  4(d)  Is  an 
attempt  to  delay  construction  of  deep- 
water  ports.  In  fact,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

I  quote  from  the  committee  report 
In  this  regard: 


This  subeectlon  Is  not  Intended  to  encour- 
age protracted  study  which  would  have  th* 
effect  of  delaying  by  months  or  years  a  final 
decision  on  a  deepwater  port  appUcatlon.  The 
comparative  evaluation  is  to  be  completed 
wltbln  tbe  time  table  established  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  reach  a  decision  granting  or  deny- 
ing a  license  for  the  ownership,  construction 
and  operation  of  a  deepwater  port. 

Thus,  the  committee's  Intention  is 
clear — this  section  In  no  way  can  be  con- 
strued to  delay  action  by  the  Secretary. 

Another  objection  raised  by  some  con- 
cerns the  supposed  environmental  prob- 
lems raised  by  this  section.  Again,  a  read- 
ing of  the  bill  clearly  states  that  the  Sec- 
retary In  his  evaluation  Is  required  to 
weigh  the  environmental,  as  well  as  the 
social  and  economic,  factors  In  his  com- 
parison. If  the  Inshore  port  offers  en- 
vironmental dangers  greater  than  the 
deepwater  facility,  then  I  am  confident 
the  Secretary  will  decide  accordingly. 

I  must  also  emphasize  that  this  section 
In  no  way  offers  any  preference  to  in- 
shore ports.  If  any  preference  exists  In 
this  bill,  surely  it  Is  on  the  side  of  the 
deepwater  port.  All  this  section  attempts 
to  do  Is  to  Insure  that  somewhere  along 
the  licensing  process,  the  effect  of  deep- 
water  ports  on  inshore  ports  Is  consid- 
ered. It  Is  equity,  and  nothing  more. 

The  Secretary  is  under  no  compunc- 
tion to  choose  one  port  over  the  other. 
It  is  not,  as  some  have  charged,  an 
"elther-or"  situation.  The  Secretary  spe- 
cifically has  the  authority  to  indicate 
that  both  ports  are  In  fact  In  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  this  section  Is  designed 
to  prevent  licensing  in  a  vacuum.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  In  this  matter  will 
have  major  Implications  for  our  country 
for  many  years,  and  to  fall  to  require  a 
comprehensive  study  by  him  on  the 
short-  and  long-range  effects  of  a  deep- 
water  port  would  be  simply  Irresponsible. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  rejection  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  How  much  time  do  we 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  9  minutes 
remaining;  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  8  mtoutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  concerns  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  know  he  has  concern 
about  the  problems  with  Baltimore  Har- 
bor. But  one  of  the  problems  that  we  face 
there  Is  that  if  we  were  to  go  to  the 
depths  required  for  supertankers,  we 
would  have  to  remove  certain  tunnels 
that  now  cross  under  the  harbor.  I  know 
he  Is  not  concerned  with  those  depths  at 
the  present  time.  He  is  concerned  about 
depths  down  to  55  feet. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  see  here  the 
potential  for  confiicts  that  could  create 
substantial  delays,  despite  the  statutory 
language. 

I  believe  further  there  is  a  problem  to 
which  insufficient  attention  has  been 
given.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
would  be  required  to  make  the  judgments 
on  comparative  economics. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  with  juris- 
diction over  a  deepwater  port  dealing 
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only  in  oil  and  not  In  bulk  cargoes,  to 
0jake  a  meaningful  comparison  when 
you  have  quite  different  types  of  onshore 
responsibilities  associated  with  harbors. 
Local  interests  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide onshore  facilities,  rights-of-way. 
easements,  spoil  disposal  areas,  and  so 
forth.  How  can  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation control  that? 

The  way  this  bill  would  operate,  with- 
out the  section  in  question,  would  not  be 
to  Impede  ongoing  plans  for  harbor  im- 
provements. They  will  or  will  not  be 
Justified  on  theh:  own  merits. 

By  the  same  token,  we  ought  not  throw 
roadblocks  in  the  way  of  the  Secretary's 
decision  of  deepwater  ports.  This  Is  one 
of  our  most  pressing  national  needs:  to 
make  It  possible  to  bring  in  the  quan- 
tities of  oil  we  will  be  needing  during  the 
next  decade  or  more.  Irrespective  of  the 
success  of  Project  Independence,  and  to 
bring  In  that  oil  In  the  manner  that  is 
tbe  most  environmentally  safe. 

Speaking  of  ttie  environment,  I  point 
out  that  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  the  necessary 
environmental  comparison  between  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  deepwater 
port  and  the  alternative  port  facilities 
that  already  exist. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  my  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator referred  to  Baltimore.  I  want  to 
correct  some  misinformation  he  must 
have. 

I  refer  the  Senator  to  the  amendment. 
No  one,  in  considering  the  Baltimore 
Harbor  or  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  has  ever 
suggested  anything  other  than  50  feet. 
All  the  tunnels  are  below  50  feet.  There 
Is  no  suggestion  ans^here  that  anyone 
is  going  to  deepen  that  tunnel  to  the 
point  where  it  interferes  with  the  Balti- 
more Harbor  Tunnel  or  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Bridge  Tunnel  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Senator  gets 
his  90-foot  figure.  All  engineering  studies 
Indicate  that  the  ciurent  study,  the  cur- 
rent recommendations,  the  current  pro- 
posals, in  no  way  Interfere  witli  any 
tunnel  crossmgs  of  the  bay  or  the  harbor. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  think  that  the  situation 
to  which  I  addressed  myself  nevertheless 
Is  valid.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  elim- 
ination of  section  4(d)  will  In  fact 
interrupt  the  normal  operation  and 
improvement  of  such  harbors  as  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
others. 

We  also  must  remind  ourselves  that 
If  we  are  talking  about  alternatives  to 
ports  for  supertankers,  one  has  to  think 
in  terms  of  90-  to  100-foot  depths. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  recognize  that  the  super- 
tanker requires  a  90-  or  100-foot  depth. 
We  are  not  talking  about  supertankers 
going  into  these  ports.  We  are  talking 
about  the  fact  that  when  one  uses  the 
figures  related  to  the  deepwater  ports 
and  compares  them,  as  has  been  done 
by  OMB.  with  Inshore  ports,  we  have  a 
depressed  cost-benefit  ratio  that  Is  used 
as  an  argument  to  discontinue  work  on 
the  inshore  port. 


The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  make 
sure  that  this  fallacious  argument  will 
not  be  used  by  Government  agencies  as 
these  ports  try  to  make  themselves  more 
effective  in  serving  the  national  Interest 
in  the  areas  of  the  coimtry  involved. 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  is  necessarily  absent.  He  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  bill,  particularly 
on  this  provision.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  I  believe  has  a  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  Senator  Gravel. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  comment  of  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 

LINGS)  . 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  Record  show 
at  this  point  that  I  do  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  knowledgeable  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  ,  and 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

I  rise  for  the  special  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  announcement  made  by  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  that  Senator  Gravel  Is 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Chamber 
during  this  debate  today.  Senator  Gravel 
chairs  our  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources. He  has  not  only  an  Intense  in- 
terest in  the  general  body  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  but  also  a  particular 
point  of  view  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment now  pending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  statement  by  Senator 
Gravel  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statemznt  bt  Sznatoh  Obavxi. 

A  short  14  months  ago  this  body  took 
action  that  can  be  properly  described  as  the 
first  giant  step  down  the  road  toward  a 
solution  to  our  country's  critical  petroleum 
supply  problem. 

prefer  in  that  context,  of  course,  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Alasluin  pipeline  bUl  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  open  the  faucet  on  a  vast 
tintapped  oil  reservoir  deep  under  my  State's 
North  Slope. 

I  bad  tbe  honor  of  leading  tbe  fight  for 
tbat  legislation  and  I  am  happy  to  report 
today  that  the  construction  for  which  it 
gave  the  green  light  is  already  well  under 
way. 

Because  we  acted  when  we  did,  we  can 
within  the  next  two  years  look  forward  to 
an  addition  of  close  to  two  million  barrels 
a  day  to  the  country's  oil  supply.  No  one 
in  this  chamber  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
Importance  and  significance  of  tbat  in  today's 
world. 

The  wisdom  of  our  decision  to  develop 
this  major  domestic  source  was  quickly  un- 
derscored, as  each  of  you  will  recall,  by  the 
imposition  of  the  oil  embargo  last  October. 

If  doubters  remained  up  to  that  point,  I 
thing  it  Is  safe  to  conjecture  that  they 
became  converts  very  soon  thereafter. 

It  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise,  con- 
sidering the  force  with  which  the  oU  cut-off 
impacted  on  every  aspect  of  oxir  economic 
and  personal  lives  before  It  was  lifted. 

Hopefully,  we  will  not  be  called  upon  again 
to  undergo  such  a  harrowing  experience.  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  risk  of  such 
a  recurrence  may  have  been  diminished 
already  at  least  to  some  degree  by  the  steps 
we  have  taken  to  provide  for  a  major  new 
domestic  source  of  petroleum  stocks. 

Tbe  problem  of  finding  an  adequate  sup- 
ply Is  not.  however,  the  only  one  with  which 
we  are  confronted  in  these  troubled  and 
uncertain  times. 


It  is  not  enough  Just  to  have  sufficient  oU. 

It  must  also  be  available  at  a  price  at 
which  It  can  be  used  without  totally  dis- 
rupting the  nation's  business  and  industrial 
and  governmental  economy. 

In  addition,  It  must  be  distributed  In  tbe 
manner  least  likely  to  produce  environ- 
mental damage  or  to  adversely  affect  the 
areas  through  which  It  Is  moved  for  subse- 
nii«nt.  Rtrtrn.ee  or  orocesslng. 

The  cost  of  transportation  is  a  key  factor 
in  determining  tbe  ultimate  price  of  crude 
oU. 

So.  if  that  price  is  to  be  cut,  or  even  per- 
haps kept  from  rising  even  further,  a  way 
has  to  be  found  to  move  tbe  oU  at  a  lower 
per  unit  cost  as  well  as  with  a  lower  spUl 
risk. 

In  simple  terms,  those  are  the  primary 
objectives  of  S.  4076.  The  Deepwater  Port 
Act  of  1974,  which  is  before  us  for  debate 
today. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  bill  is  tbat  the 
most  effective  and  economical  means  of 
transporting  crude  oU  Is  In  supertankers  of 
from  200,(X)0  to  600,000  deadweight  tons  and 
tbat  development  of  deepwater  ports  linked 
to  shore  by  underwater  pipes  affords  tbe  only 
practical  way  of  discharging  the  cargo  of 
those  giant  ships. 

Those  conclusions  and  the  provisions  of 
the  measture  proposing  their  implementation 
represent  tbe  composite  ylews  of  tbe  IS- 
member  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  from  the 
Public  Works,  Commerce  and  Interior  Com- 
mittees formed  for  the  sp>eciflc  purpose  of 
developing  such  legislation.  They  are.  I 
would  emphasize,  the  product  of  extensive 
hearings,  staff  consultationa  and  research 
and  executive  sessions  covering  a  span  of 
nearly  18  months. 

Actually,  the  preparatory  period  was  even 
longer  than  tbat.  The  first  consideration  of 
tbe  deepwater  port  concept  dates  back  to 
April  of  1972,  approximately  a  year  before 
the  Subcommittee  was  appointed  and  as- 
signed the  task  of  preparing  a  joint  com- 
mittee bill.  Thus  each  of  the  proposals  in- 
troduced during  tbe  ensuing  period  was 
available  for  review  and  consideration  during 
the  drafting  of  S.  4076. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  have  served 
on  tbat  Subcommittee  because  of  my  strong 
conviction  of  tbe  vital  importance  of  the 
issue  not  only  to  my  own  State  of  Alaska 
but  to  tbe  country  as  a  whole  and,  Indeed, 
to  every  oil-consuming  nation  In  the  world. 

In  my  view,  the  legislation  address  Itself 
in  a  balanced  and  effective  way  to  an  ex- 
tremely complex  subject  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  had  a  part  in  its  preparation  and  in 
Its  presentation  now. 

I  place  my  State  first  on  the  list  of  po- 
tential beneficiaries  because,  things  being 
as  they  are,  I  think  there  Is  a  strong  chance 
that  it  is  in  the  transfer  of  Alaskan  oU  to 
the  "Lower  48"  that  tbe  deepwater  port  plan 
can  produce  its  first  specific  dividends. 

Tbat  is  so  because  the  Port  of  Valdez,  tbe 
southern  terminal  of  the  pipeline,  is  already 
a  natural  deep  draft  facility  suitable  for 
handling  of  tankers  i^proacblng  super  size. 

Since  the  Alaskan  oU  would  be  principal- 
ly destined  for  West  Coast  ports  on  the 
mainland,  very  substantial  saving  could  be 
expected  on  a  regular  basis  as  soon  as  suit- 
able receiving  facilities  were  developed.  De- 
pending on  the  source  of  supply,  the  same 
thing  would  of  course  also  apply  on  ship- 
ments from  Alaskan  producers  to  deepwater 
ports  elsewhere  on  the  United  States  ocean 
or  Gulf  coasts. 

In  a  time  of  raging  Infiation  and  curtailed 
oil  production  designed  to  keep  prices  high, 
the  importance  of  transportation  savings 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Let  me  stress  at  this  point  that  the  legis- 
lation addresses  itself  to  the  role  of  deep- 
water  ports  only  for  transportation  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  products.  It  does  not  pr(H>o6e 
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that  such  facilities  preempt  fce  entire  bulk 
transportation  field  or  preclt  le  the  further 
development  of  on-shore  facllj  ;les  where  that 
is  demonstrably  feasible  and  appropriate. 

I  will  touch  further  on  tl  at  point  later 
in  my  remarks  and  I  mention  it  now  only  so 
that  other  provisions  of  tli  s  bill  can  be 
viewed  in  proper  perspectiv  !  and  in  the 
context  of  that  approach. 

I  win  not  attempt  to  discus  In  detail  each 
section  of  the  bill,  since  that  Is  being  capa- 
bly and  effectively  done  by  oti  er  proponents. 
Instead,  I  propose  to  direct  ny  remarks  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  Its  n  ost  Important 
and  significant  provisions. 

Certainly  one  of  the  key  1  satures  of  the 
legislation  is  its  conceptual  a  >proach  to  the 
subject — one  which  limits  tX  e  Federal  role 
to  that  of  regulator  and  leavi  3  development 
and  operation  of  deepwater  p  rt  facilities  to 
eligible  non-Pederal  Interests. 

The  bill  would  empower  the  jovernment  to 
set  the  rules  for  siting,  co  struction  and 
operation  of  deepwater  pwrt  1  icUltles  and  to 
insure  compliance  with  thi  5e  regulations 
through  licensing  and  enf  ircement  pro- 
cedures. 

It  would,  at  that  same  tlni  \.  preclude  the 
need  for  any  PedersU  Investn  ;nt  by  leaving 
it  to  State  or  private  Interest!  to  provide  the 
financing  for  port  construct!  >n  and  opera- 
tion. 

By  restricting  Its  applicatio  i  to  areas  out- 
side the  territorial  seas  where  tljacent  states 
have  Jurisdiction,  the  leglslatli  n  further  pin- 
points the  scope  of  Federal  a\  thorlty  in  the 
matter  of  deepwater  port  de  elopment. 

In  my  considered  opinion,  he  division  of 
authority  and  responsibility  »vhich  S.  4076 
delineates  is  entirely  appro»iate  and  the 
arrangement  most  likely  to  p  oduce  the  de- 
sired  results. 

It  has  the  double  advanta  e  of  combin- 
ing a  potential  for  flexlblllt;  in  operation 
with  a  capability  for  flrmnej  3  in  the  area 
of  enforcement. 

Nowhere  Is  there  a  better  llustratlon  of 
the  measure's  balanced  and  even-handed 
approach  than  in  the  options  ,t  provides  for 
affected  states  with  respect  to  siting  and 
constriiction  of  port  facilities! 

On  the  other  hand,  a  prop  ised  port  may 
be  licensed  by  designated  Fed(  'al  authorities 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  d  rectly  affected 
coastal  state  or  states.  Conv  rsely,  such  a 
state  or  a  combination  of  su  :h  states  may 
become  a  license  applicant  bunonly  by  meet- 
ing the  same  Federal  standams  set  for  all 
other  applicants.  1 

Strong  environmental  and  ionomtc  safe- 
guards are  written  into  the  legislation  In 
other  ways,  too. 

All  Federal  agencies  with  a  y  Interest  in 
deepwater  port  development  wl!  ,  under  terms 
of  the  bill,  figure  in  a  review  c  f  any  port  li- 
cense proposal.  While  each  1  f  tliem  may 
make  recommendations  for  o  against  the 
plan,  the  Administrator  of  he  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  will  have  specific 
veto  authority  if  he  finds  the  p  oposal  would 
conflict  with  existing  ecology  \\  protection 
laws  or  regulatlotLs. 

On  the  economic  front,  a  llo  nse  anpllcant 
would  be  required  to  furnish  proof  of  full 
financial  responsibility  as  we  as  capabllty 
and  Intent  to  comply  with  al  laws,  regula- 
tions and  license  conditions. 

The  measure  makes  speclfli  provision  for 
license  suspension  or  withdi  ,wal  in  cases 
of  proven  violation  of  terms  )f  the  permit 
or  other  regulations. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  In  t  la  statement, 
the  legislation  with  which  we  ire  now  deal- 
ing does  not  preclude  the  coi  tinned  devel- 
opment of  existing  water  fre  ght  handling 
facilities. 

On  the  contrary,  it  specifilally  provides 
that  the  potential  impact  of  a  deepwater 
port  on  area  harbor  installatl  ins  for  which 
expansion  or  deepening  Is  pla  ined  shall  be 
one  of  the  factors  to  be  consldi  red  in  the  re- 
view of  any  pending  license  a]  plication. 


I  feel  strongly  that  this  is  as  It  should  be. 

My  experience  as  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
persuades  me  that  there  Is  an  appropriate 
and  essential  role  for  deep-draft  harbor  fa- 
cilities In  this  country's  water  commerce 
scheme. 

There  are  Instances,  I  believe,  in  which  on- 
shore and  deepwater  facilities  can  comple- 
ment each  other  rather  than  competing  to 
the  disadvantage  of  both.  T  think,  too.  that 
demonstrable  national  Interest  and  security 
should  be  the  determining  factor  in  making 
a  choice  where  long-range  coexistence  does 
not  appear  practical. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  our  major 
.seaports  can  be  beneficially  expanded  to  ac- 
commodate larger  bulk-commodity  vessels 
even  with  the  development  of  the  deepwater 
port  concept  for  oil  and  gas  transportation. 

It  was  in  that  context  that  I  sponsored  the 
on-shore  installation  Impact  amendment 
which  was  subsequently  embodied  in  S.  4076. 

I  regard  this  provision  as  both  valid  and 
nece.ssary  if  the  bill  is  to  provide  an  objective 
and  balanced  approach  to  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  dealing. 

T  very  much  hope  the  Senate  In  Its  wisdom 
will  retain  It. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  provision 
that  no  license  can  be  issued  without  a  find- 
ing that  the  application  does  not  constitute 
a  monopoly,  restraint  of  trade  or  anti-trust 
violation. 

The  toughest  .section  of  the  legislation,  and 
Justifiably  so.  Is  that  covering  liability  for 
damages  and  clean-up  costs  in  the  case  of  oil 
spills. 

That  section  requires  a  maximum  of  $20 
million  coverage  for  a  vessel  using  a  deep- 
water  port,  a  $100  million  maximum  for  the 
port  operator  and  further  insurance  of  up  to 
$100  million  through  a  fund  created  by 
assessments  on  oil  and  gas  moving  through 
any  deepwater  port. 

That  fund  would  be  tapped  after  liability 
of  the  other  agents  had  been  exhausted  in 
anv  particular  spill  incident. 

Stiff  civil  and  criminal  penalties  are  al.=;o 
provided  for  willful  negligence  associated 
with  oil  spills  and  for  failure  to  promptly  re- 
port any  which  may  occur. 

Tn  summary.  I  would  make  the.se  observa- 
tions about  the  legislation  before  us: 

Deepwater  ports  of  the  tvpe  It  proitoses 
have  ben  oneratlng  in  a  number  of  European 
areas  for  a  number  of  years  so  we  are  In  no 
sense  setting  out  on  uncharted  seas. 

What  we  are  seeking,  therefore,  Is  simply 
th"^  right  wav  of  effectively  controlling  and 
regulating  a  development  which  current  con- 
ditions dictate  as  necessary  and  perhaps  even 
inevitable. 

I  believe  we  have  succeeded  In  that  aim  In 
conceiving  S.  4076. 

In  my  view,  it  Is  a  strong,  comprehensive 
and  balanced  measure — an  essential  follow-up 
to  the  Alaskan  pipeline  bill. 

The  time  has  come  for  that  vital  second 
step 

I  urge  that  you  take  it  today  with  over- 
whelming approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  have  had  sufficient  discussion 
on  the  proposed  amendment  to  lay  the 
an?umentK  before  the  Senate.  I  am  now 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  but  first  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  go  along  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  trying  to  get  the  necessary  sec- 
ond for  a  rollcall  vote.  While  we  are~lry- 
ing  to  obtain  the  presence  of  a  few  more 
Senators,  I  will  just  say  a  word. 

The  joint  committee  considered  all  the 
ramifications  that  have  been  pointed  out 


by  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  his 
amendment,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  the 
real  danger  with  the  mechanisms  set  up 
for  actual  siting  of  a  deepwater  port.  On 
the  contrary,  we  find  that  if  we  did  not 
have  that  port  evaluation,  we  would  not 
have  had  the  cooperation  and  the  under- 
standing so  necessary  for  a  complex 
measure  of  this  kind  to  be  passed. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  things  with 
respect  to  health.  Everybody  will  agree 
on  health  care,  but  no  one  can  agree  on 
a  particular  measure.  Everyone  can  agree 
on  tax  reform,  but  no  one  can  agree  on 
a  particular  measure.  So  they  tsilk,  and 
nothing  happens. 

We  want  something  to  happen  in  this 
area  and  to  remove  this  one  obstacle.  To 
make  certain  that  the  adjacent  ports 
were  considered,  we  put  in  a  very  inno- 
cent provision  that  that  port  would  be 
evaluated  with  respect  to  the  Impact  of 
traffic  and  everything  else  If  it  had  an 
ongoing  program  of  expansion,  by  way 
of  dredging  or  otherwise.  The  governor, 
without  that  evaluation,  still  could  put 
in  a  veto,  and  the  Secretary's  decision 
would  be  final.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
abuse  of  discretion  on  appeal  from  it. 

We  think  it  is  a  very  valid  provlsioa 
The  majority  of  the  committee  supports 
it.  With  that  in  mind,  we  have  to  op- 
pose the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

BtrCKLET    AMENDMENT    NO.    1954 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  section  4 
'd)  of  S.  4076  provides  for  the  Secretary 
to  compare  the  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental effects  of  the  construction, 
expansion,  deepening,  and  operation  of 
an  onshore  harbor,  with  those  of  a  deep- 
water  port.  This  provision  tacitly  con- 
dones dredging,  which  can  be  extremely 
harmful  to  the  environment  in  that  it 
disturbs  the  habitat  of  marine  orga- 
nisms, aquifers,  water  currents,  and  so 
forth.  Additionally,  it  could  be  used  as 
a  delaying  tactic  to  postpone  the  Secre- 
tary's decisions  on  issuing  licenses  for 
offshore  ports. 

The  administration  in  a  letter  of  Aug- 
ust 22  recommended  that  this  section  be 
deleted.  The  letter  points  out  that  all 
available  information  indicates  that 
deepwater  ports  are  vastly  preferable 
for  the  type  of  operations  they  will  con- 
duct, and  more  easily  constructed  and 
maintained  in  accordance  with  environ- 
mental  standards.  Furthermore,  NEPA 
will  require  that  alternatives  to  proposed 
deepwater  ports  be  evaluated  before  any 
license  is  Issued. 

I  also  have  a  table  which  points  out 
the  tremendous  amount  of  dredged  ma- 
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12 

150 

»J520 

22 

220 

100 

1.660 

(*) 

-f-230 

2.900 

'3.200 

55 

650 

«900 

43 

560 

750 

6S 

1.280 

(') 

51 

470 

970 

55 

500 

500 

39 

710 

710 

5 

40 

60 

13 

130 

150 

terial  which  would  be  produced  by  en- 
larging 12  major  ports,  and  the  cost  of 
that  dredging. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TABLE  9.-ESTIMATED  COST  OF  DREDGING  90-FT  CHANNEL 
TO  EXISTING  PORTS 


Approximate  Volume  to 

distance  to  be  dredged 

be  dredged  (million 

(statute  (cubic               Cost  > 

Port                            miles)  yards)        (millions) 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia... 

Baltimore , 

Norfolk 

Charleston 

Tampa 

Mobile 

Galveston 

Corpus  Christi. 
Los  Angeles.. 
San  Francisco. . 


>  Costs  are  to  dredge  !.300-ft-wide  channel  90-ft  deep  and  does 
not  include  docks,  slips,  luring  basins,  etc. 

s  Bedrock  below  60  tt.  Estimate  $80,000,000  to  dredge  to  60 
ft  (60.000,000  yards '). 

)  Bedrock  below  38  ft  in  part  costing  $15  per  cubic  yard  to 
remove 

•  Rock  bottom  In  river  and  relocation  of  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
bridge  woulJ  cost  billions  of  dollais. 

» Relocation  of  tunnel  and  bridge  not  considered  but  probable. 

•  Hard  limestone  below  30  feet  also  bridge  interference. 

Source:  Reference  for  all  data  except  that  for  (jalveston: 
Offshore  Terminal  Systems  Concepts.  US.  Department  of 
Commerce,  prepared  by  Soros  Associates 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gravel)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "Nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "Yea." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT).  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  is  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON).  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK*.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER) .  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood).  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 


Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr- 
Stafford)  are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet),  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  38. 
nays  40.  as  follows: 
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Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Ciark 

Cotton 

Cranston 
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Hart 
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Hathaway 
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Hollings 
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McGovern 
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Nunn 
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Harry  P..  Jr. 
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Curtis 
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Eagleton 
Eastland 
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PRESENT  AND   GIVING   A  LIVE   PAIR,  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Biden,  for 

NOT  VOTING— 21 
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Schwelker 

Scott.  Hugh 
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Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 
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Bible 

Goldwater 

Staflford 

Brock 

Gravel 

Young 
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Gurney 

CX)ok 

Hartke 

So  Mr.  Buckley's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Division,  rollcaU. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr,  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  the 
clerk  to  report  it.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  page  35,  line  23.  strike 
everything  through  line  10  on  page  37,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  Whene-.er  on  the  basis  of  any 
Information  available  to  him  the  Secretary 
finds  that  any  person  Is  In  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
order,  license,  or  condition  thereof,  or  other 
requirements  under  this  Act,  he  shall  Issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  comply 
with  such  provision  or  requirement,  or  he 
shall  bring  a  civil  action  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 


"(2)  Any  order  issued  vmder  this  subsec- 
tion shall  state  with  reasonable  specificity 
the  nature  of  the  violation  and  a  time  for 
compliance,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  which 
the  Secretary  determines  Is  reasonable,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  Eeriousness  of  the  vio- 
lation and  any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply 
with  applicable  requirements. 

"(31  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  com- 
mence a  civil  action  for  appropriate  relief, 
including  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunc- 
tion or  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
per  day  of  such  violation,  for  any  violation 
for  which  he  is  authorized  to  issue  a  com- 
pliance order  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection.  Any  action  under  this  subsection 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  is  located  or  resides  or  Is  doing 
business,  and  such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  restrain  such  violation,  require 
compliance,  or  imp>c>se  such  penalty." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  please. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  This  amendment  is 
offered  on  my  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker  » , 
It  involves  a  feature  of  the  legislation,  a.s 
reported  from  committee,  that  was  not 
considered  during  the  course  of  our 
deliberation.s. 

This  amendment  would  amend  the 
language  that  begins  on  page  35.  line  23, 
and  continues  through  page  37,  line  10. 
That  provision  grants  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  the  authority,  without 
reference  to  a  court,  to  impose  a  $25,000- 
a-day  civil  penalty. 

During  the  development  of  the  land- 
mark environmental  legislation  to  con- 
trol air.  water  and  noise  pollution,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
Senate  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  de- 
veloping fair  enforcement  provisions.  The 
Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  in  1970,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as 
amended  in  1972  and  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972  contain  language  authorizing 
stiff  criminal  penalties  for  any  violation. 
The  1972  amendments  to  the  water  pol- 
lution law,  in  section  309(d>.  also  sub- 
ject a  violator  to  a  court-imposed  civil 
penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  per  day. 

S.  4076  goes  far  beyond  these  standards 
by  giving  the  Secretary  preemptory  au- 
thority to  impose  civil  penalties  subject 
to  court  review  after  the  fact.  My  amend- 
ment would  conform  this  legislation  with 
the  precedents  of  the  air,  noise  and  water 
pollution  laws. 

I  recognize  that  section  15(b)  (H  of 
this  bill  requires  that  the  Secretarj'  hold 
"an  udjudicative  hearing  in  accordance 
with  section  554  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code"  before  imposing  any  civil  pen- 
alty. But  while  a  section  554  hearing  is 
an  adjudicatorj'  proceeding  with  a  hear- 
ing record,  it  does  not  provide  the  level 
of  protection  necessary  to  assure  the 
rights  of  an  alleged  violator  in  a  case 
where  he  is  subject  to  civil  penalties  of 
up  to  $25,000  per  day.  Therefore.  I  be- 
lieve the  legislation  should  provide  the 
proper  legal  safeguards  of  z  court  trial 
rather  than  the  lesser  safeguards  of  an 
administrative  proceeding  subject  to 
possible  court  review. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  penalty  pro- 
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vision  is  broad.  The  report  In  page  52 
states  that  the  penalty  can  ye  imposed 
on  anyone  "found  in  violatio  i  of  a  pro 
vision,  rule,  regulation,  order  or  license 
condition  established  by  or  In  accord 
ance  with  the  act."  That  latlude  seems 
overly  broad  in  view  of  the  £  dministra- 
tive  nature  of  the  penalty. 

I  would  also  point  out  th  i  anomaly 
that  exists  within  the  terms  <  f  this  bill. 
Section  16,  which  authori:  es  citizen 
suits,  provides  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B) 
on  pages  38  and  39.  that  no  s  ich  action 
by  a  person  can  be  commen<  ed  "if  the 
Secretary  or  the  Attorney  G  ;neral  has 
commenced  and  is  diligently  i  rosecuting 
a  civil  or  criminal  action  ■with  respect  to 
such  matters  in  a  court  of  he  United 
States."  Clearly,  this  langua  je  implies 
that  civil  actions  should  be  irought  In 
court,  not  administratively. 

For  these  reasons,  my  ainendment 
would  require  that  the  Secrd  ;ary  go  to 
court  to  obtain  a  civil  penalt;  or  to  en- 
join a  violation.  I  am  convinc(  d  that  the 
courts  are  the  only  bodies  coi  ipetent  to 
make  such  a  ruling. 

My  amendment  also  creates  a  new  en- 
forcement mechanism  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  issue  a  comi  llance  or- 
der and  to  go  to  court  for  action  if 
the  order  is  not  complied  with. 

My  main  concern  is  that  vii  lations  be 
halted  promptly  without  viol;  ting  any- 
one's basic  rights.  I  am  conv  need  that 
this  language  will  accomplisl:  that  ob- 
jective. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguishes  manager 
of  the  bill  would  be  willing  to  accept  It. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  amei  dment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  a  definite 
improvement.  He  is  correct,  v  e  did  not 
go  that  deeply  into  the  actual  civil  pen- 
alty section  which  is  what  wis  agreed 
to  in  the  markup  of  that  ( ther  bill, 
namely,  to  provide  for  court  act  on  rather 
than  administrative  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  civil  penalties.  I  thh  k  it  Is  a 
definite  Improvement. 

My  distinguished  colleague  f  "om  Lou- 
isiana, I  am  sure,  would  have  a  say  on 
this  and.  If  there  is  no  objectior ,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  Senator  Johns  'on. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Preside  it.  I  cer- 
tainly think  the  amendment  li  an  im- 
provement in  respect  to  the  dt  »  process 
considerations  Involved  in  tha  there  Is 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  i  bout  this 
amendment  is  that  a  violator  who  vio- 
lated the  law  would  not  be  a  jle  to  be 
fined  until  after  there  was  a  he;  iring  and 
until  after  he  was  given  the  op  )ortunity 
to  comply. 

I  think  he  ought  to  have  a  hei  .ring  and 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  have  th  i  charges 
against  him  laid  out  and  he  ou  jht  to  be 
able  to  be  presented  with  the  e\  idence  as 
to  those  charges,  and  he  ought  o  be  able 
to  present  his  side  of  the  cas« .  But  he 
should  not  be  able  to  continue  o  violate 
the  law  during  that  period  of  tir  le  and  to 
be  immunized  from  his  violatio  is  of  the 
law  until  after  the  ruling  of  he  court 
comes  down,  because  such  a  hea  ring  may 
take  some  time. 

Certainly  a  court  proceed!!  g  would 
take  some  time  and.  I  think,  j  11  of  the 
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deterrent  effect  of  the  $25,000  a  day  ftne 
would  be  done  away  with. 

If  there  is  some  way  the  Senator  could 
modify  his  amendment  eo  as  to  provide 
for  a  hearing  on  the  question  of  viola- 
tion, but  after  the  notice  and  the  speci- 
ficity and  the  hearing,  that  the  Secretary 
would  have  the  right  to  giant  a  fine  for 
his  past  violations,  I  could  certainly  go 
along  with  him.  But  I  believe,  as  present- 
ly worded,  it  would  excuse  too  much 
misconduct. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  believe  we  do  pro- 
vide here  for  peremptory  violations 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  prelim- 
inary Injunction. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Speaking  for  the  majority  side  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  the  provision 
In  the  bill  follows  the  procedures  in  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act.  We  are 
ready  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
does  not  eliminate  It.  We  always  have  a 
preliminary  injunction  proceeding  under 
the  regular  law.  So  what  we  have  really 
done  Is  rather  than  provide  for  an  ad- 
ministrative proceeding  In  the  bill,  the 
Senator  has  protected  by  court  proce- 
dure the  rights  of  the  individual.  In  our 
markup,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
pointed  out.  It  conforms  to  the  environ- 
mental protection  law  provision  with  re- 
spect to  civil  penalties. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

I  concur.  I  think  it  is  consistent  with 
the  protection  we  have  given  the  in- 
dividual in  the  psist:  at  the  same  time, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  bring  about 
an  Immediate  cessation  of  anything  he 
deems  to  be  a  violation.  So  I  would  hope 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  ac- 
cept it  as  being  a  twofold  approach:  one. 
the  injunctive  relief  and,  two,  if  there  is 
to  be  a  fine  he  would  have  to  go  to  court. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  fair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  good  provisions  to  this  amend- 
ment which  I  would  like  to  see  incor- 
porated under  the  law. 

My  concerns  are  not  toteilly  answered, 
however,  I  recognize  there  are  some  good 
points  In  this  amendment,  and  I  am 
willing  not  to  Interpose  any  objection  to 
it  provided  that  all  members  here  will 
agree  to  consider  this  matter  In  confer- 
ence conmilttee  with  an  open  mind,  as  I 
will  do,  to  determine  how  best  to  both 
preserve  due  process  and  to  provide  some 
incentive  not  to  violate  the  law. 

That  is  my  whole  concern — that  some- 
one could  violate  the  law  with  impunity 
and  it  would  only  be  after  an  injimctlon 
was  issued  that  he  would  face  any  penal- 
ty at  all. 

If  the  Senator  is  willing  to  work  on 
that  problem  in  conference,  I  would  be 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  would  be  deUghted 
to. 

I  am  confident  that  this  amendment 
strengthens  the  safeguards  we  want  all 
Americans  to  enjoy. 

I  also  suggest  that  in  conference  we 
will  determine  it  does  not  add  to  delay 
because,  after  all,  the  Secretary,  under 
the  existing  act.  must  operate  wltliin 
the  procedures  outlined  in  existing  law. 


So.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly  believe 
the  record  will  support  my  desire  to  have 
an  open  mind,  as  we  discuss  this  in 
conference. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  With  that  under- 
standing, we  are  happy  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  time  and  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  All  time  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUENDMENT   NO.    1983 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  call  up  amendment  No.  1963, 
as  modified.  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendmoit  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  46,  lines  10  and  11,  strike  the 
words  "The  Secretary,"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Attorney  GSen- 
eral". 

On  page  46,  line  14,  after  the  word  "group." 
Insert  the  following :  "If,  within  90  days  after 
a  discharge  of  oil  or  natural  gas  In  viola- 
tion of  this  section  has  occurred,  the  Attor- 
ney General  falls  to  act  In  accordance  with 
this  paragraph,  to  sue  on  behalf  of  a  group 
of  persons  who  may  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section  for  damages 
caused  by  such  discharge,  any  member  of 
such  group  may  maintain  a  class  action  to 
recover  such  damages  on  behalf  of  siich 
group.  Failure  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
act  In  accordance  with  this  subsection  shall 
have  no  bearing  on  any  class  action  main- 
tained In  accordance  with  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  In  any  case  where  the  number  of 
members  In  the  class  exceeds  1,000,  publish- 
ing notice  of  the  action  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  in  local  newspapers  serving  the 
areas  In  which  the  damaged  parties  reside 
shall  be  deemed  to  fulfill  the  requirement 
for  public  notice  established  by  rule  23(c) 
(2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure.". 

On  page  46,  line  16.  strike  the  number 
"(2)"  and  substitute  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
number  "(3)". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment,  which 
is  a  committee  amendment  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  Is  to  remove  the  pos- 
sibility that  any  person  damEiged  by  rea- 
son of  problems  created  under  this  act 
would  be  deprived  of  their  legal  right 
in  court  as  a  consequence  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 

Under  the  act,  the  Secretary  is  per- 
mitted to  file  a  class  action  on  behalf 
of  all  of  those  similarly  situated,  but  if 
the  Secretary  fails  to  act,  no  recourse  is 
provided  those  damaged  by  reason  of  an 
oil  spill. 

Under  this  proposed  amendment,  the 
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rights  would  accrue  to  any  individual  on 
behalf  of  all  others  similarly  situated 
and  it  would  make  it  possible  for  publi- 
cation to  be  obtained  where  more  than 
1,000  persons  are  involved,  and  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  as  well  as 
in  newspapers  of  local  circulation. 

I  urge  adoption  of  th3  amendment,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 
I  conferred  earlier  in  the  day  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  (Mr.  Btni- 
DicK) ,  they  were  very  apprehensive  about 
this  particular  decision  in  not  having  to 
prove  $10,000  worth  of  damage  in  order 
to  be  included  In  the  damage  SMstlons  of 
our  particular  measure  here  at  hand. 

In  order  to  clarify  that,  I  think  we 
should  move  In  at  this  point  with  an 
amendment  submitted  by  Senator  Met- 
ZENRATTM,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  as  subcommittee 
chairman  will  be  having  hearings  and 
provided  general  law  alone  tills  line  when 
we  reconvene  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Interior  Committee,  I  believe 
the  Interior  Committee  has  already  ap- 
proved this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point  clear — 
while  this  amendment  permits  class  ac- 
tions and  specifies  the  notice  required 
by  the  Rules  of  Federal  Procedure,  there 
Is  no  intent  here  or  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  bill  to  have  any  requirement  for 
jurisdictional  amount. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  courts  will 
have  jurisdiction  of  any  case  or  suit  aris- 
ing under  this  legislation  without  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  very  clear. 

But  I  think  the  amendment  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  and  certainly  the  Interior 
Committee  sponsors  it  and  agrees  with  it. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say,  as  far  as  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, we  are  in  accord  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  amendment  is  an  improvement 
and  we,  in  turn,  are  willing  to  accept  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  of  the  Senator  from  Oliio. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  floor  msmager  of  the 
bill  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  like  to  say. 
Mr.  President,  that  on  page  5,  the  defini- 
tion of  a  deepwater  port  indicates  it 
would  exclude  those  deepwater  ports  as 
defined  here  as  a  group  of  structures, 
man-made  structures,  that  would  be 
built  within  the  territorial  limit  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct,  that 
was  the  Intent. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  so  happens  that  In 


New  Hampshire,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  pointed  directly  to  a  situa- 
tion such  as  that. 

Off  the  New  Hampshire  coast,  there 
are  four  or  five  small  islands,  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  and  the  3-mile  territorial  line 
extends  around  them  since  the  islands 
belong  to  New  Hampshire. 

We  find  proposed  locations  for  a  deep- 
water  port  would  be  5  or  6  miles  from  our 
coast  but  in  our  State  waters.  Of  course, 
the  thing  that  occurs  to  me  imder  this 
definition  here  is  that  they  would  be  ex- 
cluded, in  the  event  such  a  rig  is  put  in, 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Liability 
Insurance. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Federal  Liability 
Insurance  provisions  would  not  extend 
within  the  territorial  limits,  3 -mile  limit 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  in  trsring  to  define  a 
deepwater  port,  that  was  the  real  draw- 
ing, where  we  drew  the  line  and  made 
a  decision  with  respect  to  all  the  par- 
ticular ports  now  In  operation.  We  have 
these  island  situations,  we  have  these 
offshore  lighters,  and  everything  else,  and 
we  did  not  want  to  invoke  the  Federal 
preemption  over  the  States  or  come 
within  that  3 -mile  zone,  and  specifically, 
even  beyond  the  3-mile  zone,  to  try  to 
emphasize  that. 

Now,  we  do  realize  on  our  ocean  policy 
study  that  there  are  very  salutary  and 
desirable  provisions  vrith  respect  to  lia- 
bility and  coverage  within  this  section 
that  we  are  gradually  coming  down  after 
the  ocean  pollution  dumping  bill  with 
provisions  on  liability  coverage,  to  try 
to  extend  those  within,  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  that  territorial  limit. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  satisfy  the  Senator's  desire  at  this 
particular  moment  to  disrupt  the  whole 
licensing  procedure  and  everjrthing  else, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  which  li- 
cense all  the  ports  within  a  3-mile  limit. 
We  would  have  to  change  the  entire 
thrust  of  the  Deepwater  Act. 

But  the  Senator  has  made  a  very  valid 
point.  It  sort  of  complements  the  joint 
committee  work  that  has  been  done,  the 
States  already  asking  for  the  Federal 
provision  to  extend  to  them.  We  appre- 
ciate it.  We  are  going  to  have  it  in  the 
ocean  policy  study  hearings  after  the 
recess  and  we  will  be  glad  to  consider  it 
at  that  time  and  try  to  make  provision 
for  it  the  same  as  we  did  on  the  Alaska 
pipeline. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  a  real  prob- 
lem. I  believe  the  avenue  is  to  have  a  bill 
and  consider  it  in  terms  of  extending 
this  fund  to  those  ports  within  the  juris- 
diction of  tlie  State,  that  the  State  ap- 
proves. 

In  other  words,  we  have  complete  con- 
trol over  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  author- 
ization, but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  li- 
ability provision  could  not  extend  to  a 
port  within  a  State,  territorial  sea,  under 
conditions  that  would  be  compatible  with 
this  form. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
says,  we  have  such  a  fund  for  Alaskan 
oil.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  could  not  ask 
for  contributions  from  oil  coming  across 


the  dock  on  a  boat  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  New  Hampshire  and  have  that 
money  go  into  the  fund. 

But  this  Is  not  that  bill.  This  deals 
only  with  deepwater  ports  and  not  with 
natural  ports  available  to  individual 
States  within  their  jurisdiction. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  would  ap- 
proach it  on  that  basis. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  here. 
I  know  they  have  some  deepwater  ports, 
and  Texas  does,  too.  I  see  no  reason  for 
the  liability  fund  not  to  extend  cover- 
age to  them,  but  not  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  our  proposed  port  would  be  a 
monobuoy  construction  that  will  exist 
off  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  technologically  modem  deepwater 
port  as  I  conceive  of  it  here.  It  woiild  be 
within  thp  terrltorisd  limits. 

To  be  sure.  New  Hampshire  has  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  control  over  the  sit- 
uation, but  I  know  that  we  will  not  have 
the  benefit  of  this  Federal  insurance.  I 
am  not  sure  that  our  activity  would  com- 
pare with  the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  am  heartened,  if  I  imderstand  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina  with 
his  chairmanship  of  this  Ocean  Policy 
Study  Committee,  that  a  major  study  Is 
in  process,  and  I  would  look  forward, 
hopefully — if  we  could  solve  some  of 
these  problems — to  the  day  when  we 
would  be  able  to  enjoy  just  as  much  in- 
surance as  a  deepwater  port  under  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  would  only  be  re- 
alistic that  once  we  reach  the  3-mile  lim- 
it we  extend  that  liability  provision  right 
into  the  territorial  sea,  but  not  in  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  urge  the  good 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  press 
forward  as  quickly,  as  intelligently,  and 
rapidly  as  possible  so  that  in  the  94th 
Congress  we  may  be  able  to  have  such 
a  law  passed  to  protect  States  such  as 
New  Hampshire  and  Delaware. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  this  to  our  attention.  We 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  him  after 
the  recess  when  we  get  into  that  ocean 
policy  study. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  ray  amendment  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFl-'lCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Bentsen's  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  25,  line  3  strike  all  after  the  period 
through  line  10  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following : 

"Within  45  days  following  the  last  public 
hearing,  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  each  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  assess- 
ing the  competitive  effects  which  may  result 
from  issuance  of  the  proposed  license  and  the 
opinions  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  If  either  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  both,  fails  to 
file  such  views  within  such  period,  the  Sec- 
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retary  shall    proceed   as   if   he 
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Mr.    BENTSEN.    Mr 
Committee  on  Public  Worl  s 
amendment  which  will  provic  e 
for  consideration  of  a  license 
tion  by  the  Attorney  Gene 
Federal  Trade  Commission 
ment  will  also  preclude 
from  delaying  or  preventing 
of  a  license  by  failure  to 

The  bill,  as  developed  by 
committee  and  reported  b3 
standing  committees,  creates 
ferent  procedures  for  the  rev 
water  port  license  applications 
priate  Federal  agencies 
coastal  States. 

The  Governor  of  each 
State,  for  example,  is  giver 
days  after  the  filing  of  the 
to  approve  or  disapprove  a 
cation.  If  he  fails  to  respond 
time  period,  however,  his 
sumed.  The  licensing 
delayed. 

In   the   same   manner, 
mental  Protection  Agency  is 
285  days  after  the  filing  of  an 
to  exercise  its  veto  should 
tion  not  comply  with  provis 
Clean  Air  Act,  the  Federal 
tion  Control  Act,  or  the  Marine 
tion,  Research,  and  Sanctuar  es 
if    EPA    does    not    comment 
within  that  285-day  period, 
to   the   application   is 
failure  to  comment,  therefore 
hold  up  the  application  . 
Provision  is  made  in  the 

for  consultation  with  the 

the  Army,  State,  and  Defens« 
other  agencies  having  e 
area.  But  in  no  case  do  tho^e 
have  the  power  to  veto  an 
and  submittal  of  their  views  __ 
requisite  to  the  granting  of  a 
The  ad  hoc  committee  felt, 
so,  that  the  opinions  of  th( 
General  and  the  Federal  Tra(i 
sion  should  be  solicited  as 
antitrust  violations  in  conne 
the  construction  and  operatioi  i 
posed  deepwater  port.  It  w 
subcommittee's  intent  to  give 
entities  veto  authority. 

Yet,  under  section  4ic)  (7) 
7,  either  the  Attorney  Gene 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  oi 
delay  or  prevent  a  license 
by  simply  falling   to  provide 
within  90  days  of  receipt  of 
tion. 

Specifically,  the  language  of 
tions  prohibits  the  Secretarj 
suing  a  Hcense  for  a  deepwatefr 
less  he  has  received  reports 
two  agencies.  If  reports  are 
the  Secretary  may  not  make 
on  a  pending  application. 

Thus  the  bill  contains,  in 
contradiction  in  terms.  An 
port  by  the  Attorney  General 
eral  Trade  Commission  on  i 
license    cannot    prevent    the 
from   issuing   a   permit.   But 
failure  on  the  part  of  these 
reply  to  their  mail  would 
Secretary's  decision   indefinitely 
The  full  Committee  on 
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had  received     in  executive  session,  unanimously  voted 

to  recommend  that  an  amendment  be 

the     offered  on  the  floor  to  grant  the  Attorney 

offers  an     General  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 

more  time     sion  the  same  285-day  comment  period 

applica-     as  other  agencies,  while  at   the  same 

al  and  the     t™e   a.ssuring   that  failure   to  provide 

'  ?he  amend-     such  comments  shall  not  prohibit  the 

agency     Secretary's  decision, 
he  issuance        Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 

amendment  by  the  Senate. 

the  ad  hoc        Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 

the   three     tinguished  Senator  from  Texas  has  a 

several  dlf-     very  good  point.  There  was  no  intent  in 

ew  of  deep-     ^^e  joint  committee  worlc  to  give  e.  pocket 

by  appro-     veto  to  the   Attorney   General   or  the 

adjacent     Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  fact,  even 

in  the  one  we  just  voted  on  with  respect 

to  the  assessment  made  of  existing  ports 

and  everything  else,  it  moves  right  along 

in  our  time  schedule. 

I  think  this  amendment  would  cer- 
tainly clarify  that.  Within  45  days  If 
they  had  not  ruled,  the  Secretary  pro- 
ceeds. In  other  words,  he  would  not  be 
blocked  with  just  no  opinion. 
Environ-        In  fact.  I  rather  like  this.  I  wish  we 
riven  up  to     could  put  this  with  the  Federal  Power 
application     Commission.   If   the  Senator  gets  this 
applica-     passed,  maybe  we  should  have  a  roUcall 
ons  of  the     to  see  how  many  people  in   Congress 
^Mater  Pollu-     approve  it. 

Protec-        That  is  really  the  trouble  of  govern- 
Act.  But     ment  today,  its  indecision, 
adversely         Or*   behalf   of  the   committee,   unless 
its  consent     my    colleague    on    the    other   side    has 
EPA's     objection,  I  would  accept  it. 
will  not         Mr.  FANNIN.   Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection, 
legislation        Mr.   JOHNSTON.    Mr.   President,   on 
of     behalf  of   the  Interior  Committee,  we 
and  with     would  like  to  endorse  the  amendment. 
56  in  the     We  think  it  clears  up  a  hiatus, 
agencies         I  would  like  to  ask  two  questions, 
a^phcation,         If   they   fail   to   receive   the   opinion 
not  a  pre-     within    the    requisite    period    of    time, 
hcense.  within  the  285  days,  is  the  Secretary 

I  tnd  rightly     free  to  reach  his  own  conclusion,  or  does 
Attorney     he  conclude  that  it  is  not  anticompetl- 
Commis-     tive?  That  is  the  first  question. 
o  possible         Second,  can  the  Attorney  General  or 
:tion  with     the  Federal  Trade  Commission  render 
of  a  pro-     an  opinion  after  the  285  days? 
not  the         Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  time  was  extended 
these  two     to  285  davs,  the  same  as  the  Governor 
and  the  same  as  EPA.  I  am  sure  there 
4nd  section     would    be    no    precluding    the    Federal 
al  or  the     Trade    Commissioner   or   the    Attorney 
both,  can     General  rendering  an  opinion  afterward 
granted     if  he  wanted  to.  But  the  Secretary  of 
its   views     Transportation  would  not  have  to  wait 
applica-     for  it  at  all. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  he  does  not  re- 
ceive one,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  anti- 
competitive? Ir  other  words,  if  th^re  was 
a  failure  to  make  a  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
the  Attorney  General  he  would  assume 
it  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  One  would  assume 
that  the  assumption  would  be  that  there 
was  not  an  objection  to  it,  or  they  would 
say  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
Pul|ic  Works,     yielded  back? 
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Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Our  remaining  time  is 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  indicated  at  one  time  they 
would  offer  a  preemption  amendment.  I 
am  sure  that  that  has  now  been  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  step  aside  at  this 
time  and  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  act  as  manager  of  the 
bill. 

I  call  up  the  amendment  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  line  11,  amend  subsection  (g) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  EucrBiLiTY  FOR  A  LICENSE. — Any  per- 
son who  is  engaged  In,  or  directly  or  In- 
directly owned  by.  or  an  affiliate  of  any  busi- 
ness entity  which  Is  engaged  in,  or  which  is 
an  affiliate  of  any  other  business  entity  which 
is  engaged  in.  the  development,  production, 
reflning,  or  marketing  of  oil  or  natural  gas, 
shall  not  be  ellgibile  for  a  license  Issued  or 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden). 
and  myself,  among  others,  have  de- 
veloped a  strong  feeling  which  became 
substantiated  as  we  worked  on  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

One  of  the  things  of  great  interest  to 
us  was  a  series  of  developments  and 
statements  made  with  relation  to  the 
transport  of  oil  through  pipelines. 

Looking  at  the  findings  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  and  listening 
to  the  testimony  of  a  representative  of 
the  Justice  Department,  we  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  wise  to  prevent  big  oil  companies  in 
Americ?.  from  controlling  this  means  of 
delivery. 

This  means  of  delivery,  that  Is,  the  big 
pipelines,  are  common  carriers.  But  it 
was  said,  in  essence,  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee, and  more  particularly  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  that  antitrust  enforce- 
ment has  been  generally  ineffective  to 
prevent  anticompetitive  abuse  of  pipe- 
lines owned  by  major  oil  companies. 

In  reality,  they  have  not  operated  as 
common  carriers.  The  actual  result  of  oil 
company  ownership  of  pipelines  is  that 
the  actual  delivery  of  oil  is  being  accom- 
plished in  large  measure — the  control  of 
it.  the  pricing  of  it,  the  marketing  of  it — 
in  violation  of  antitrust. 

So  we  have  come  to  the  matter  of  a 
superport  which,  in  essence,  is  reallya 
pipeline  delivery  system.  Superport  "is 
a  misnomer  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not 
just  a  large  port.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
particular  design  on  page  7  of  the  joint 
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committee  report,  you  will  see  that  the 
major  portion  of  a  superport  consists  of 
large  pipelines,  sometimes  56  inches  in 
diameter,  with  some  4  or  5  coming 
in  20  to  30  miles,  costing  millions  and 
miliicns  of  dollars. 

What  really  with  my  amendment  is  in 
issue  is  control  of  this  delivery  system. 

The  tankers  would  hook  up  to  buoys 
and  the  oil  would  \vi  piped  to  tank  farms 
on  the  shoreside. 

We  felt  that,  rather  than  giving  an 
advantage  to  the  major  integrated  oil 
companies  by  giving  them  ownership,  we 
could  eliminate  that  advantage  and  in- 
fuse competition  with  respect  to  delivery 
of  imported  oil,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  could  give  the  oil  companies  what 
they  wanted,  that  is  an  economical  deep- 
water  port. 

I  think  that  the  President's  message 
given  yesterday  was  verj'  much  Uke  the 
little  girl  with  the  curl  on  her  forehead. 
When  she  was  good,  she  was  very,  very 
good:  but  when  she  was  bad,  she  was 
horrid. 

The  message  had  some  good  sections: 
it  had  words  on  balancing  of  the  budget; 
it  talked  of  energy  conservation;  there 
was  antitrust:  and  some  fine  things  were 
recommended.  I  join  President  Ford  in 
his  campaign  for  all  those  good  things. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  big  oil 
companies,  they  could  not  have  written 
a  better  pi-ogram.  Here  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  saying  that 
the  chief  culprit,  the  villain,  the  most 
inflationary  factor,  was  energy.  And 
what  did  he  do?  He  said,  "Eliminate  the 
one  control  that  you  have  over  oil  com- 
panies. Deregulate  gas  and  add  $11  bil- 
lion to  the  cost  of  energy  in  America." 
And  everyone  clapped.  I  looked  on  in 
amazement.  They  all  clapped. 

A  single  energy  board  was  created — 
we  have  been  pushing  for  that.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  measure  providing 
for  an  Energy  Policy  Council  four  times, 
to  try  to  get  coordinated  energy  policy 
for  America.  But  now  they  turned  it 
over  to  Rogers  Morton,  who  is  a  delight- 
ful fellow,  a  former  colleague,  a  nice 
man.  thoroughly  honest,  and  everything 
else.  But  he  is  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Look  how  that  Department  has 
conducted  the  energy  programs  of  the 
past.  It  is  the  house  of  oil.  When  we  talk 
about  belt  tightening,  there  is  no  belt 
large  enough  to  get  around  the  girth  of 
oil  In  this  Government. 

Here  I  have  a  small  provision  which 
says.  "Big  oil  just  put  your  money  in 
the  ground.  Don't  buy  these  circuses,  de- 
partment stores,  or  deepwater  ports.  Get 
out  of  those  businesses.  Don't  try  to  run 
ports.  Just  do  drilling,  as  you  say  you 
want  to  do,  and  get  out  a  little  more  oil. 
and  then  have  port  facilities  operate  as 
public  utilities,  public  entities,  conmion 
carriers,  where  they  could  all  have  inde- 
pendence and  every  shipper  would  have 
Fin  equal  bite  at  the  apple,  and  they 
would  not  use  any  advantage." 

Here  is  the  advantage  they  have  been 
using.  I  am  going  to  use  the  State  of 
Texas  as  an  example,  because  they  have 
made  a  thorough  study.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  plan  for  the  development  of  a 
Texas  deepwater  terminal.  The  State  of 
Texas  said  it  could  build  a  good  super- 


port  in  short  order  at  a  cost  of  $400  mil- 
lion. Ninety  percent  of  that,  of  course, 
is  bank  money. 

In  other  words,  if  you  get  up  10  per- 
cent, and  you  get  eight  big  oil  com- 
panies, these  consortia,  these  joint  ven- 
tures they  talk  about,  and  they  put  in 
their  part,  and  the  bank  finances  the 
rest.  They  are  bound  to  deliver  with 
something  that  is  economically  sound 
and  feasible  and  works  fine. 

After  long  study,  the  State  of  Texas 
said,  "We  want  to  maintain  the  public 
utility,  the  public  entity,  the  common 
carrier  characteristic  of  superports.  So 
we  are  going  to  recommend  that  oil  com- 
panies have  no  ownership  whatsoever." 

Under  the  Elkins  case,  under  that 
consent  decree,  a  7  percent  return  on 
investment  is  allowed — not  on  their  di- 
rect investment  but  on  the  total  value 
of  the  pipeline,  including  debt  capital — 
and  in  1  year  they  have  a  bonanza. 
So  a  joint  venture  of  oil  companies  would 
get  back  $28  million,  7  percent  of  the 
$400  million.  They  get  it  back,  and  then 
they  whiplash  other  shippers  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  and  have  an  economic  ad- 
vantage. 

We  all  have  Mr.  Rockefeller's  remarks. 
Here  is  where  they  started — John  D.; 
John  D.'s  secret  weapon.  Even  the  Rocke- 
fellers wondered  how  they  made  that 
money.  They  got  a  historical  narrator, 
quite  a  writer.  Albert  Carr,  and  give  him 
access  to  all  records.  He  told  the  story 
in  this  book.  I  do  not  want  to  take  too 
much  time,  because  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  ready  to  be  heard  on  this 
matter. 

You  ought  to  see  how  zealous  he  was 
at  everj'  turn  to  control  transportation, 
to  get  at  that  bottleneck.  By  1900.  he  had 
it.  There  were  5,200  tank  cars  in  Amer- 
ica to  deliver  oil.  The  country  had  200, 
and  John  D.  had  5,000.  He  had  it  in 
what  was  known  as  a  trust.  He  had  it  in 
a  quiet,  secret  trust  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment could  not  even  get  at,  and  they 
tried  for  13  years.  It  was  one  of  these 
closed  trusts.  They  could  not  find  out 
when  they  met.  what  their  liabilities 
were,  or  anything  else.  It  was  a  legal 
entity,  undiscovered  at  the  time.  When 
they  found  it.  the  best  they  could  come 
up  with  was  a  consent  decree  which  itself 
guaranteed  an  advantage,  guaranteed 
discriminatory  practice  in  which  they 
engaged. 

We  met  in  the  Commerce  Committee. 
We  discussed  this  matter  and  we  voted. 
The  vote  was  in  favor  of  assuring  that 
the  oil  companies  should  not  be  given 
particular  advantage  or  have  anything 
to  do  with  deepwater  ports.  We  wanted 
to  keep  them  out  of  it — drilling  oil.  that 
is  where  they  do  the  best  job.  But  to  do 
it  they  h.ave  to  have  development  al- 
lowances, foreign  investment  and  tax 
credit,  accelerated  depreciation — all 
those  things.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  should  have  hit  bi?  oil. 
rather  than  hitting  middle  America  with 
his  inflation  policies,  and  the  Nation 
could  have  gotten  more  than  $2.6  billion. 

In  any  event,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee approved  that  provision.  Within 
a  few  days,  oil  company  lawyers  started 
calUng  at  my  office.  That  vote  changed 
around  imtil  now  only  two  were  left — 


the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  myself. 
We  kept  saying  that  perhaps  we  made 
a  mistake:  that  we  just  did  not  under- 
stand private,  free  enterprise;  that  we 
did  not  imderstand  competitive,  free 
enterprise;  that  we  did  not  imderstand 
consortia  and  joint  ventiu'es.  The  more 
we  studied,  the  more  we  were  convinced 
of  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  State 
cf  Texas:  keep  oil  out  of  the  terminal. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Not  yet.  I  will  yield 
in  a  minute. 

V/hoever  heard  of  turning  over  a  port 
in  America  to  a  trucking  company?  All 
our  ports  are  public  entities,  either 
quasi-public,  or  corporate  bodies,  or.  as 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  a  port 
authority,  such  as  the  State  of  New 
York  Port  Authority.  You  v.ould  not 
turn  over  the  bottleneck,  the  delivery 
point,  to  one  trucking  company.  They 
could  tell  you  where  to  deliver,  how  to 
deliver,  and — in  this  case — how  many 
thousand  barrels  of  oil  would  have  to 
come  in  in  order  to  use  the  facility.  They 
could  use  it  to  whiplash  their  competi- 
tors. 

We  put  it  on  a  no-oil  company  basis. 
They  then  came  crying,  "you  can't  get 
through-put  contracts."  But  everyone  is 
ready.  They  are  ready  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  They  are  ready  in  several  other 
States.  The  State  of  Alabama  is  moving. 
I  just  talked  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  they  are  getting  ready  to  move. 
Do  not  worry  about  through-put  con- 
tracts and  operating  a  port.  For  heaven's 
sake,  do  not  say  that  oil  has  money  and 
Government  does  not. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  plenty  of  time. 

We  have  here  a  provision  that  one 
would  think  would  have  satisfied  the 
situation,  but  one  has  to  work  in  indus- 
trial developmeiit  to  understand  the  gim- 
mick. We  compromised  the  gimmick  by 
putting  in  priorities.  We  had  already 
agreed  that  oil  could  not  do  it  until 
everybody  changed,  and  then  the  pres- 
sure started  around  Capitol  Hill. 

They  said  that  the  State  should  have 
the  first  bite  at  the  apple,  and  the  second 
priority  would  be  private  companies,  port 
authorities,  and  third,  if  you  could  not 
get  those  two.  the  oil  companies.  Under 
that  gimmick,  the  oil  company  comes  in 
and  uses  the  full  faith  and  credit,  be- 
cause evei-ybody  is  agreeing. 

I  had  a  debate  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright) 
about  revenue  bonds,  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds,  and  everything  else,  to  show 
that  States  have  plenty  of  full  faith  and 
credit.  I  said  that  I  realized  that  is  why 
we  could  not  build  any  schools.  All  the 
money  went  to  industry  they  said,  and 
we  were  not  coming  up  with  public  funds 
for  other  things.  But  why  do  financiers 
come  in?  At  a  lower  rate?  Every  industry 
in  America — ^DuPont.  General  Electric. 
Timken  Roller  Bearing,  I  can  give  a  long 
list  of  the  500  in  Fortune,  backing  indus- 
trial bonds,  they  come  in  on  the  bond 
market  because  they  can  get  a  better 
rate  and  pay  less  for  it.  When  big  oil 
talks,  they  say  they  are  the  only  ones 
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to  get  the  money,  the  contrai  t,  and  the 
financial  assistance. 

We  did  not  want  to  go  alonj  with  that 
section,  which,  frankly,  in  Loi  islana  will 
go  right  on  down  to  big  oil.  I  think  that 
offshore  development  belom  ;s  to  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  as  well  as  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  wis  »  that  the 
State  of  Louisiana  would  oper  ite  the  su- 
perport.  I  wish  it  were  not  si  bjected  to 
all  of  this  oil  company  pressui  e.  We  will 
help  them  get  the  money. 

We  know  that  States  can  i  ;et  the  fi- 
nancing. Louisiana  has  an  AA  jredit  rat- 
ing. Other  States  have,  too. 

I  should  like  to  say,  in  the  li  ?ht  of  the 
pressures  of  the  time,  since  I  wish  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colle  »gue  from 
Delaware,  that  we  have  not  i  ut  this  in 
just  lately.  We  put  it  in  after  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  after  hea  rings,  and 
after  everybody  else  who  cons:  lered  this 
particular  measure  said,  "Lo<  k,  one  of 
the  real  reasons  for  the  high  c  )st  of  fuel 
in  America  is  the  monopolist  c  feature 
of  the  oil  transportation  syste)  i  and  the 
ownership  of  the  delivery  sjstem." 

It  was  John  D.  Rockefelle  r's  secret 
weapon,  and,  Mr.  President,  "1  here  ain't 
no  education  in  the  second  tick  of  a 
mule." 

It  is  time  to  do  what  Presii  lent  Ford 
said  yesterday — enforce  vigor  3us  anti- 
trust procedure.  Big  oil  owns  '  2  percent 
of  the  natural  gas ;  they  own  !  0  percent 
of  the  uranium.  They  are  nc  w  buying 
up  the  coalfields.  This  aftera  Don,  they 
hope  to  cart  ofif  the  delivery  ystem  by 
gaining  control  of  deepwater  aorts. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WiU  the  Sent  tor  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield,  on  :  ^our  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  the  n  anager  of 
the  bill  controls  the  time  in  oi  position. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  mana  ?er  of  the 
bill  yield  to  me  just  3  minute;  i  to  make 
an  inquiry? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  sat  though  the 
special  subcommittee  sessions  i  nd  we  put 
a  provision  in  the  bill  to  meet  he  objec- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
I  wonder  how  he  can  indlcat<  that  the 
oil  companies  own  all  these  projects, 
when  we  have  said  on  page  22  )f  the  bill 
that  the  Secretary  must  operal  e  accord- 
ing to  the  following  order  of  :  •riorlties: 

First,  he  must  issue  a  license  to  an  ad- 
jacent coastal  State  or  combi  lation  of 
States,  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  agency  or  instrumentality,  irfcludlng  a 
wholly  owned  corporation  of  my  such 
government. 

The  second  priority  Is  that  Ihey  shall 
issue  a  license  to  a  person  who  s  neither 
in  producing,  refining,  or  mar  :etlng  oil 
or  natural  gas,  nor  an  affiliai  e  of  any 
person  who  Is  engaged  in  prod  icing,  re- 
fining, or  marketing  oil  or  n£  tural  gas 
or  an  affiliate  of  any  such  affili  ite. 

The  third  is  "to  any  other  p  rson." 

In  other  words,  there  canno ;  be  any- 
one involved  who  is  in  any  wa:  engaged 
in  the  oil  and  gas  business  un  ess  there 
is  nobody  willing  to  come  up  fr  im  a  gov- 
ernmental level,  nobody  wllllni ;  to  come 
up  who  has  no  interest  in  oil  or  gas.  Then 
is  the  only  time  that  they  get  t;  le  license. 

How  Is  it  that  the  Senator  te  Is  us  that 
oil  and  gas  companies  are  got  ig  to  own 
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it  all  when,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor, in  Valdez,  in  the  largest  port  in  the 
United  States  today,  at  the  request  of  the 
pipeline  people,  the  city  is  going  to  own 
the  dock.  The  city  is  going  to  provide 
these  functions? 

Why  is  it  that  the  Senator  presumes 
that  those  of  us  who  agreed  to  this  com- 
promise have  "sold  out"  as  he  put  it,  to 
big  oil  and  gas? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  answer  the  Senator  on  his 
time:  because  I  have  learned  one  thing 
in  the  8  years  I  have  been  up  here.  Oil 
owns  government.  Oil  owns  government 
In  this  case,  oil  owns  State  government. 

They  will  go  right  to  the  States  and 
say,  "Look,  brothers," — and  I  have  been 
a  Governor.  My  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  frwn  Arizona,  and  I  were 
Governors  together.  They  will  come  in 
and  they  will  have  their  lawyers  around 
and,  why.  they  will  have  a  party. 

And  by  the  way,  they  will  write  that 
off.  The  party  that  they  have  will  be  an 
income  tax  deduction.  The  party  that 
they  have  will  be  an  income  tax  loophole. 
And  we  are  going  to  hit  middle  America 
today. 

They  sit  down  and  have  a  big  dinner, 
and  it  will  be  in  the  newspaper  how  we 
have  progress  and  how  we  are  going  to 
go  ahead  when  the  State  agrees  to  X.  Y, 
Z  consortium.  They  will  have  the  State 
in  there.  No.  1,  and  they  will  be  the  op- 
erating agency  and  they  will  take  over 
the  bonds  after  the  State  has  fulfilled 
and  its  credit  has  been  pledged.  That  is 
the  way  it  Is. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What,  in  the  Senator's 
amendment,  will  prevent  that? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  My  amendment  says 
that  the  oil  companies  cannot  own  it  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  the  State,  or  the  city  of 
Valdez.  could  go  ahead  to  provide  that 
dock,  with  the  guarantee  from  the  oil 
industry.  The  Senator  has  done  nothing 
to  prevent  what  we  have  tried  to  prevent 
with  the  order  of  priorities. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Anybody  who  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  owned  by  or  an  affili- 
ate of  an  oil  company  shall  not  be  eligible, 
for  a  license. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  as  proposed  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  to  the  deepwater  port 
bill.  That  amendment  would  prohibit 
companies  engaged  in  the  oil  or  natural 
gas  business  from  owning  deepwater 
ports. 

In  its  report  supporting  this  amend- 
ment the  Commerce  Committee  relied 
heavily  on  testimony  given  before  the 
Special  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Deep- 
water  Port  Legislation  by  James  T.  Hal- 
verson.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
petition of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. In  his  testimony  Mr.  Halverson 
spoke  of  the  potential  anticompetitive 
abuses  involved  in  the  ownership  of  deep- 
water  ports.  As  I  stated  in  my  separate 
views  on  this  amendment,  I  share  Mr. 
Halverson's  concern  that  special  care  be 
taken  to  prevent  anticompetitive  abuses 
In  a  deepwater  port  system.  I  believe  that 
the  bill  as  amended  prevents  such  abuses 
since  the  major  suggestions  made  by  Mr. 


Halverson  with  regard  to  improvements 
to  be  made  on  the  earlier  bill.  8.  1751. 
have  been  adopted. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Halverson  stated 
that  the  FTC's  first  concern  was  that  S. 
1751  made  no  requirement  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  consult  an  anti- 
trust enforcement  agency  for  its  assess- 
ment of  the  possible  anticompetitive 
consequences  of  the  issuance  of  a  par- 
ticular license.  The  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tee amended  the  bill  to  specifically  pro- 
vide for  such  a  requirement. 

Section  4(c)  (7)  provides  that  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  issuance  of  a  license  the 
Secretary  must  receive  the  opinions  of 
both  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Attorney  General  "as  to  whether 
issuance  of  the  license  would  adversely 
affect  competition,  lestraln  trade,  pro- 
mote monopolization,  or  otherwise  cre- 
ate a  situation  in  contravention  of  the 
antitnxst  laws."  Under  section  7  of  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  must  receive  the  same 
opinions  from  the  PTC  and  the  Attorney 
General  before  he  can  renew  or  transfer 
a  license. 

Mr.  Halverson  also  considered  it  a  seri- 
ous shortcoming  of  S.  1751  that  it  con- 
tained no  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
include  in  licenses  conditions  designed  to 
assure  that  operation  of  a  deepwater  port 
would  not  substantially  lessen  competi- 
tion and  to  assure  that  nondiscrimina- 
tory access  to  deepwater  ports  would  be 
available  to  all  users  at  reasonable  rates. 
Mr.  President,  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
has  rectified  this  shortcoming.  Section 
4(e)  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
provides  that  "the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe any  conditions  which  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.'  This  provision  should  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  section  8(b)  of  the 
bill  as  reported  out  which  requires  a  li- 
cense to  "accept,  transport,  or  convey 
without  discrimination  all  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas"  delivered  to  the  deepwater  port 
in  question.  Read  together,  these  provi- 
sions would  require  the  Secretary  to 
attach  all  necessary  antidlscriminatory 
conditions  to  the  issuance  of  a  license. 

Mr.  Halverson  further  suggested  that 
the  FTC  should  be  authorized  to  initiate 
any  proper  complaint  pursuant  to  its 
statutory  responsibilities  in  the  event 
that  a  license  were  Issued  contrary  to  its 
recommendations.  In  this  regard,  Mr. 
Halverson  noted  that  S.  1751  provided 
that  the  grant  of  a  license  would  not 
operate  as  a  defense  to  any  action 
brought  for  violation  of  the  "antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Halverson.  expressed  approval  of 
the  thrust  of  that  provision,  but  he  rec- 
ommended that  the  definition  of  "anti- 
trust laws"  be  amended  to  specifically  in- 
clude the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
Mr.  President,  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
adopted  this  recommendation  and  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
defines  "antitrust  laws"  as.  among  other 
things,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act. 

Mr.  Halverson  made  the  further  rec- 
ommendation that  the  bill  expressly  pro- 
vide for  a  private  right  of  action  for 
persons  injured  by  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices. Mr.  President,  the  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee also  adopted  this  reccMnmenda- 
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tion,  and  a  private  right  of  action  is  es- 
tablished by  section  16  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  Mr. 
Halverson  did  not  state  in  his  testimony 
that  oil  companies  and  natural  gas  com- 
panies should  not  be  allowed  to  own 
cleepwater  ports.  In  fact,  he  stated  spe- 
cificaJly  that  ownership  of  deepwater 
ports  could  pose  problems  of  an  anti- 
competitive nature  regardless  of  who  the 
owner  might  be: 

The  threat  of  competition  is  real  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  owners  of  the 
deepwater  port  faculties  are  to  be  petroleum 
companies. 

The  objective  of  his  testimony  was  to 
suggest  means  by  which  S.  1751  could 
be  strengthened  to  combat  anticompeti- 
tive abuses  regardless  of  the  identity  of 
the  owners  of  a  deepwater  port  system. 
Mr.  President,  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
adopted  the  most  significant  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  Mr.  Halverson. 
The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  prohibits 
anticompetitive  practices,  allows  i>artici- 
pation  at  the  outset  by  the  FTC  and  the 
Attorney  General  and  provides  means  for 
both  the  Government  and  aggrieved  citi- 
zens to  redress  abuses.  Mr.  President,  for 
these  reasons  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  should  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  half  century  after 
the  sinking  of  Drake's  Well  in  Titusville, 
Pa.,  in  1858,  the  first  production  drilling 
in  the  United  States,  American  oil  con- 
cerns dominated  sales  and  production  of 
petroleum  In  the  world  marketplace.  The 
rapid-growth  era  of  Industrial  boom  in 
the  last  half  of  the  19th  century  enabled 
John  D.  Rockefeller  to  singlehandedly 
monopolize  the  domestic  oil  industry 
through  a  series  of  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal combinations.  A  principal  means  of 
achieving  this  marketplace  dominance 
was  his  acquisition  of  most  of  the  trans- 
port facilities  necessary  to  transfer  crude 
oU  from  remote  gusher  sites  to  the  refin- 
ery where  it  was  converted  to  a  usable 
grade  product. 

It  was  specifically  to  legislate  an  end 
to  such  overweaning  control  over  supply 
and  prices  by  a  noncompetitive  corporate 
entity  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  trust 
that  Congress  enacted  all  of  the  anti- 
monopoly  legislation  which  has  been 
stipulated  in  the  deepwater  ports  au- 
thorization which  we  are  considering  to- 
day. In  drafting  this  bill,  the  special  sub- 
committee extended  to  superport  facili- 
ties constructed  on  the  high  seas  beyond 
our  territorial  waters,  all  Federal  and 
consistent  State  laws  and  Jurisdiction, 
specifically  Federal  antitrust  statutes. 
These  Include  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  of 
1890  (26  U.S.C.  209),  the  Restraint  of 
Import  Trade  Act  of  1894  (15  U.S.C.  570) . 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of 
1914  (38  U.S.C.  730). 

Yet.  with  all  of  these  laws  forming  a 
well-articulated  corps  of  market-protec- 
tive legislation,  the  only  significant  appli- 
cation of  them  was  In  the  1911  Standard 
Oil-American  Tobacco  case,  in  which  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  was  forced  to  divest  it- 
self of  many  of  its  holdingB. 


Extra  legal  pressure  and  bureaucratic 
trepidation  have  combined  over  the  last 
6  decades  to  contribute  to  a  worldwide 
oil  cartel,  which  sees  domestic  and  for- 
eign competitors  worldng  together  and 
even  entering  partnerships  and  Joint  ven- 
tures, and  a  sluggish  oligopoly  in  the 
extractive  Industries. 

The  oil  industry  has  been  a  part  of,  if 
not  the  leader  in  the  concentration  wave 
which  has  now  collapsed  a  market  that 
in  1941  was  shared  by  1,000  firms,  into 
one  that  today  niunbers  barely  200  com- 
peting businesses. 

The  distinguished  chairman  Indicated 
that  oil  owned  big  government,  that  in 
this  case,  they  own  State  government, 
and  that  is  how  they  will  make  the 
inroads. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator,  although  I  have 
never  been  a  Governor — I  have  not  been 
much  of  anything  prior  to  coming  here, 
except  on  the  county  coimcU.  I  can  tell 
the  Senator,  having  dealt  with  the  oil 
companies  at  a  county  council  level,  that 
they  will  promise  anything  and  convince 
the  people  down  home  that  they  will  do  it. 

In  my  case,  they  promised  to  build  a 
major  refinery  and  make  it  look  like  a 
schoolhouse.  That  wets  their  quote,  they 
would  "make  it  look  like  a  schoolhouse, 
and  it  would  not  be  any  different  from 
the  little  old  schoolhouse  down  the 
block."  They  have  ways  of  bringing  in 
their  statisticians,  their  attorneys,  their 
accountants,  the  people  in  public  office — 
not  that  people  at  the  State  or  local  level 
are  corrupt  or  are  going  to  be  bought  by 
them.  It  is  just  that  they  do  not  have  the 
hardware  to  compete  with  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  tWnk  it  Is  mdicatlve  of 
something  to  note  that  during  the  debate 
in  the  subcommittee  on  this  issue,  when 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  I 
were  insisting  upon  this  amendment,  at 
one  point,  the  question  was  raised  by  one 
of  our  other  distinguished  colleagues.  He 
said,  "Well,  if  we  do  not  allow  the  oil 
companies  to  own  these  ports,  you  know 
what  they  will  do?  They  have  told  me" — 
this  is  the  other  Senator  speaking — "that 
they  will  not  use  the  port;  they  will  go 
outside  and  go  to  the  Caribbean  or  to 
some  other  place  and  they  will  not  use 
the  deepwater  ports." 

Yet  the  justification  for  constructing 
these  ports  In  the  first  place  is  testi- 
mony, which  is  replete  with  oil  com- 
panies coming  before  us,  saying  that  in 
order  to  save  America,  we  have  to  build 
these  ports,  because  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  get  oil  into  America  is  if  we  have 
these  ports.  If  we  are  going  to  do  It  In 
any  sort  of  economical  fashion,  this  is 
the  only  way;  we  have  to  do  that. 

These  are  the  very  same  companies, 
although  they  have  not  said  It  to  me, 
who  have  apparently  said  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  if  we  do  not 
let  them  have  a  chance  at  owning  these 
ports,  they  are  going  to  take  their  ball 
and  go  home;  they  are  not  going  to  play 
in  our  deepwater  ports.  These  are  the 
same  companies  who,  ii  the  Senator  will 


recall,  during  everything  from  the  Viet- 
nam war  through  the  student  riots  and 
the  protest  marches,  were  talking  about 
patriotism  in  America  and  putting  the 
fiag  patch  on  their  employees'  lapels. 
They  wear  the  American  flag  in  their 
buttonholes.  They  talk  about  how  they 
are  so  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
America.  Yet  the  veiled  threat  is  that  If 
we  do  not  let  them  own  these  ports  they 
are  not  going  to  play,  they  are  going  to 
take  their  oil  and  go  to  the  Caribbean, 
or  they  are  going  to  take  their  oil  and  not 
let  us  have  any. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  over  too  much 
ground  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  sdready  covered,  because 
that  will  only  detract  from  his  argu- 
ments. 

Let  me  mention  one  point,  the  ques- 
tion of  transportation.  No  one  here  will 
deny  that  transportation  and  that  group 
which  controls  the  means  of  transport- 
ing the  oil.  have  a  significant  input  into 
what  happens  to  that  oil.  The  coimter 
argument  is,  "Well,  we  have  antitrust 
laws  on  the  books  which  can  be  enforced 
and  which  really  do  take  care  of  this 
problem.  This  Is  going  to  be  a  common 
carrier,  so  they  will  be  covered;  we  have 
no  problem." 

I  should  like  to  ask  anybody  in  this 
Chamber,  any  of  my  colleagues  or  any 
of  my  constituents,  how  many  of  them 
feel  that  the  antitrust  laws  as  written 
on  the  books  now  have  been  vigorously 
enforced,  and  whether  or  not  they  have 
sensed  at  least  a  timidity  on  the  part  of 
the  enforcing  agencies  to  go  the  route 
with  regard  to  enforcing  the  existing 
legislation. 

Of  the  oil  industry  alone,  eight  of 
1960's  top  25  concerns,  including  Stand- 
ard of  Kentucky,  Pure.  Tidewater.  Rich- 
field, Sunray  DX,  Sinclair,  Standard  of 
Ohio,  and  Amerada,  have  merged  into 
larger  entities. 

The  overwhelming  advantages  visited 
upon  corporations  who  control  the  trans- 
portation sector  of  their  Industry,  such 
as  oil  company  ownership  and  operation 
of  pipelines  by  which  20  percent  of  all 
intercity  freight  is  conveyed  in  the  United 
States,  have  been  documented  conclu- 
sively by  House  Report  No.  1617  of  the 
92d  Congress,  published  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  I 
recommend  their  work  and  the  public 
record  of  their  hearings  to  any  of  my 
colleagues  endeavoring  to  better  under- 
stand the  need  for  strict  antitrust  en- 
forcement In  this  area. 

Labeling  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  oversight  over  pipeline  ac- 
cess "complacent,"  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Antitrust  Division's  monopoly 
deterrence  "largely  ineffective."  and  the 
exclusionary  tendencies  of  owner- 
operated  pipelines  a  "severe  anticompeti- 
tive force."  the  report  detailed  charges 
of  discrimination  that  were  repeated  as 
recently  as  last  week. 

In  hearings  on  August  8.  1974.  held 
before  the  Antitrust  and  Monopolj-  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate,  the  President 
of  APCO  Oil  Corp.,  a  small  independent 
oil  producer,  testified  that  it  was  able  to 
get  its  crude  oil  into  the  only  pipeline 
leading  from  the  wellhead  only  after 
threatening  to  sue  the  owner.  Sun  Oil. 
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A  further  indication  of  the  anticom- 
petitive nature  of  the  oil  inlustry,  can 
be  noted  by  the  fact  that  the  president 
of  Ashland  Oil,  the  Nation's  li  irgest  inde- 
pendent petroleum  refiner  tes  ifled  before 
the  Senate  Antitrust  Comriittee  that 
companies  that  produce  crud ;  oil  should 
not  be  permitted  to  refine  it, 

He  said  that  major  oil  com  panics  that 
control  production  and  refin  ng  acquire 
a  "market  power"  "greatly  en  lanced"  by 
the  tax  allowance  for  oil  Depletion — 
which  positions  them  to  ap  )ly  "undue 
competitive  pressiu-e  upon  independent 
refiners  and  marketers.  He  testified  fur- 
ther that  'the  balance  of  msrket  power 
has  shifted  drastically  in  fsvor  of  the 
major  integrated  oil  companes."  Sound 
remedies  must  be  found  if  tl  e  competi- 
tive vigor  of  the  oil  industiy  Is  to  be 
maintained. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Presicfent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  two  Wash- 
ington Post  articles  from  th^  August  8 
and  August  9  issues  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  he  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t  he  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  A  ig.  8,   1974) 
Oil  Production,  Refining  Split 
Recommended 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
The   nation's   largest   Indepenlent   petro- 
leum refiner  and  a  leading  critic  of  the  oil 
Industry   have   agreed   in   Senat  s   testimony 
that  companies  that  produce  cru^e  oil  should 
not  also  be  allowed  to  refine  It. 

Breaking  with  other  leading  oU  compa- 
nlef.  Ashland  Oil  testified  that  production 
should  be  divorced  from  refli  Ing —  on  a 
case-by-case  basis" — to  assure  that  profits 
from  production  are  not  used  no  subsidize 
••Impairment  of  competition  at:  the  refining 
and  marketing  levels." 

Ashland  expects  sales  in  flscs  I  1974  of  $3 
billion,  has  approximately  2,500  )randed  sta- 
tions, and  ranks  in  refining  w  th  Phillips, 
Continental,  Standard  of  Ohio  and  Mara- 
thon. 

Major  oil  companies  that  con  rol  produc- 
tion and  refining  acquire  a  •'mar:  et  power" — 
"greatly  enhanced"  by  the  tax  i  lowance  for 
oil  depletion — which  positions  hem  to  ap- 
ply ••undue  competitive  pressu  'e  upon  in- 
dependent refiners  and  marketc  -s."  Ashland 
President   Robert   E.   Yancey   t«  stifled. 

Recent  Increases  in  crude  oi:  prices  have 
raised  production  profits  to  unheard  of 
heights."  with  the  benefits  of  1  le  tax  shel- 
ter rising  commensurate! y,  he  t  Id  the  Sen- 
ate Antitrust  Subcommittee. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  a  D'.llty  of  In- 
dependent retiners  and  marketer  •"to  remain 
competlthe  through  superior  el  Iclency  has 
been  overwhelmed,"  Yancey  saU  . 

••The  balance  of  market  power  has  shifted 
drastically  in  favor  of  the  Integ  ated  major 
oil  companies,"  he  continued.  "S  ound  reme- 
dies must  be  found  If  the  comp  itltive  vigor 
of  the  oil  industry  Is  to  be  mail  italned." 

Yancey,  who  testified  Tuesds  y,  was  fol- 
lowed yesterday  by  an  economij  t  who  said 
that  the  "documeuted  antl-com  letltive  be- 
havior" of  the  oil  industry  and  Its  "waste- 
ful and  unresponsive  performa  ice"  are  a 
"direct  consequence"  of  the  "  malignant" 
combination  of  production  and  refining  In 
major  companies. 

Prof.  James  Patterson  of  Indii  na  Unlver- 
Flty  s.aid  most  crude  oil  is  transf*  rred  within 
Integrated  firms  to  "captive"  refineries, 
rather  than  being  sold  on  the  oj  en  market. 
"Destroy  or  Isolate  the  power  o:  crude,  and 
the  whole  house  of  cards  will  fa  1,"  he  said. 
"Independent  refiners  would  ent<  r  In  droves 


if  they  could  procure  dependable  crude  sup- 
plies on  equal  terms  with  their  other  com- 
petitors. 

"And  If  refined  products  from  Independent 
refiners  were  avaUable,  independent  market- 
ers would  enter  and  challenge  the  market  po- 
sition of  the  majors,"  Patterson  testified. 
'•Even  integration  between  refining  and  mar- 
keting by  the  present  majors  would  pose 
no  serious  problem  for  competition." 

On  that  point,  Yancey  warned  against  •'ex- 
tremism in  divorcement  policy."  As  an  ex- 
ample, he  cited  "the  state  of  Maryland's  at- 
tempt to  separate  marketing  from  refining." 
saying  that  this  "would  Injure  independents 
far  more  than  major  companies." 

Patterson,  co-author  of  the  soon-to-be- 
publlshed  "Highway  Robbery:  An  Analysis 
of  the  Gasoline  Crisis,"  said  that  Congress 
must  legislate  the  separation  between  pro- 
duction and  refining.  "It  Is  a  political  rather 
than  a  judicial  matter,"  he  said.  "It  would 
require  a  generation  to  re-structure  the  In- 
dustry through  litigation." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  staff,  hav- 
ing the  same  aim  as  Patterson,  filed  a  com- 
plaint against  the  eight  largest  refiners  a 
year  ago.  The  case  Is  expected  to  be  litigated 
for  many  years 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  9.  1974] 
Oil  Producer  Testifies  on  Pipeline 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
For  years,  independent  oil  producers  have 
complained  on  Capitol  Hill — bitterly  but  pri- 
vately— that   pipelines  owned   by   major  oil 
companies      illegally     discriminate      against 
them. 

But  rarely,  if  ever,  has  an  independent 
company  publicly  documented  such  a  com- 
plaint, contending  that  to  do  so  could  In- 
vite retaliation. 

Yesterday,  however,  at  a  Senate  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  hearing,  Apco  Oil  Corp.  testi- 
fied that  It  was  able  to  get  its  crude  oil  into 
a  pipeline  only  by  threatening  to  sue  the 
owner.  Sun  Oil,  a  company  approximately  ItJ 
t  nies  as  large. 

In  doln^  go,  Apco  contradicted  an  assur- 
ance that  had  b.^en  gi.-en  minutes  earlier  by 
Se.i.  Dewey  F.  Bartlett  (R-Okla.)  whose 
home  state  i.s  headquarters  of  Apco. 

Bartlett  salJ  independents  making  'a  rea- 
.ionable  request"  to  any  common  carrier  pipe- 
line are  '•guaranteed  access"  because  the  In- 
torstate  Commerce  Commission  requires  It. 
Apco  President  Charles  P.  aies^  Jr.  of  Hous- 
ton, under  questioning  by  Sen.  John  V.  Tun- 
ney  (D-Callf. ) .  told  this  story: 

Outbidding  Sun  Oil,  Apco  arranged  last 
year  ro  bv.y  22.000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day 
for  three  months  from  General  Crude  Oii. 
This  is  a  producing  enterprise  controlled  by 
the  Pew  Family  Foundation.  The  Pew  fam- 
ily is  also  a  dominant  itifluence  In  Sun  Oil. 
Apco  needed  part  of  the  crude  to  keep  its 
own  refineries  oseraUng  at  capacity.  It 
wanted  to  combl'ie  the  leftover  crude  with 
Its  own  production  in  West  Texas,  which  was 
iiisuificient  to  qualify  for  access  to  the  Basin 
Pipeline,  owned  by  ARCO,  Cities  Service, 
Gulf  and  Texaco. 

A  Sun  on  subsidiary  in  Tulsa,  Sun  Pipe- 
line, which  operates  the  only  line  from  Gen- 
eral Ciude's  welllieads,  and  which  had  been 
"throwing  obstacles  in  our  path,"  refused  to 
take  Apco^s  oil. 

The  lustlflcation  was  that  the  crude  did 
not  meet  Sun's  'vapor  specifications. "  Yet, 
Sun  Pipelines  had  regularly  moved  identical 
oil  out  of  the  same  field  for  General  Crude, 
the  Apco  supplier. 

Several  days  of  negotiations  ensued.  Final- 
ly, very  early  one  morning,  Apco  gave  Sun 
Pipeline  an  ultimatum:  agree  to  move  the  oil 
by  noon  or  face  a  lawsuit.  At  10:30  am.,  Sun 
agreed. 

Gulf  Oil,  a  customer  for  the  crude  that 
Apco  wanted  to  ship  through  the  Basin  Line, 
predicted   to  Apco  during   the   negotiations 


'cave  In  "  rather 


that  Sun  Pipeline   would 
than  litigate. 

Sless  said  he  had  discussed  the  Sun  Pipe- 
line problem  with  Gulf,  but  had  not  asked 
It  for  help.  He  also  disclaimed  knowledge  of 
a  rumored  threat  by  minority  stockholders 
of  General  Crude  to  sue  it  unless  it  sold  oU 
to  the  highest  bidder — in  this  case,  Apco 

Sless  also  intimated  discrimination  by  the 
owners  of  the  Basin  Line,  saying  they  had 
cut  back  Apco's  input  as  much  as  90  per  cent 
while,  he  believed,  reducing  their  own  by 
a  much  smaller  proportion. 

On  Wednesday,  Sun  Oil  Vice  President 
John  L.  Olsen  at  first  insisted  to  Tunney  that 
Apco  "had  no  problems."  General  Crude  and 
Sun  Oil  operate  "completely  independent" 
of  each  other,  he  testified. 

Later.  Tvmney  asked  Olsen  if  he  was  aware 
of  Sun  Pipeline's  initial  refusal  to  ship  oil  to 
Apco. 

"I  must  admit  that  ...  we  deliberated," 
Olsen  said.  •But,  in  the  end,  we  chose  that 
we  would  cooperate  with  Apco. 

•And  you  never  indicated  to  Apco  that  you 
would  not  cooperate?  "  Tunney  asked. 

'Again,  hearsay— I  cannot  sav  that  some 
Individual  did  not  have  a  conversation  with 
Apco,"  Olsen  replied. 

In  his  prepared  testimony  Sless  said  that 
major  oil  companies  which  own  pipelines 
contribute  to  the  decline  of  Independents  by 
making  it  difficult  for  them  to  move  crude 
to  their  refineries. 

He  testified  that  the  pipelines  are  always 
able  to  come  up  with  reasons  to  reject  inde- 
pendent shipmento  when  it  "does  not  suit  the 
Interest  or  convenience"  of  the  pipeline's 
owners  to  accept  crude  from  Independents. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  After  a  year  of  media 
blitz  and  tax-deductible  lobbying  efforts. 
Congress  finds  Itself  confronted  with  a 
bill  to  allow  the  oil  consortia,  who 
through  the  collusion  of  joint-venture 
investment  In  supertankers  are  on  the 
brink  of  making  all  oil  not  shipped  In 
their  tankers  noncompetitive,  to  acquire 
the  last  link  in  the  integration  of  their 
industry  from  well-head  to  gas  tank.  Bv 
allowing  oil  concerns  to  build  shipping 
resources  which  are  capable  of  amortiz- 
ing their  construction  costs  In  half  of 
the  operational  lifetime,  and  to  own 
crude  oil  terminals  capable  of  accepting 
these  ships,  the  major  firms  of  the  In- 
dustry will  have  secured  as  firm  a  lock  on 
the  fossil  fuel  market  as  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller could  ever  have  Imagined. 

The  potential  for  monopolistic  abuse 
of  oil  company  ownership  of  deepwater 
ports  has  been  clearly  documented  In  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  recommenda- 
tion on  this  amendment  and  the  testi- 
mony of  James  T.  Halverson.  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Competition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  hearing  be- 
fore the  Special  Joint  Subcommittee  on 
Deepwater  Ports  Legislation. 

The  response  that  members  of  the  spe- 
cial subcommittee  who  were  concerned 
about  the  dangers  of  oil  company  owner- 
ship, was  that  only  oil  companies  were 
technically  and  financially  capable  of 
building  superports  and  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  antitrust  and  other  regula- 
tory legislation  to  deepwater  ports  would 
be  adequate  protection. 

In  fact,  the  joint  subcommittee  report 
.«;tates  that  the  proposal  to  bar  oil  com- 
panies from  obtaining  licenses  to  own, 
construct,  and  operate  deepwater  ports 
was  because  it  believed  that: 

In  many  cases,  oil  companies  will  be  the 
only  entities  with  the  financial  and  technical 
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capabilities   necessary   to   undertake   deep- 
water  port  development. 

Then  two  sentences  later  In  a  schizo- 
phrenic lapse  the  report  concludes  that 
others  were  qualified  for  receiving  a  li- 
cense when  it  stated  that: 

Recognizing  that  both  State  governments 
and  firms  Independent  of  the  oU  Industry 
are  actively  planning  to  seek  licenses  for 
deepwater  ports,  the  subcommittee  felt  that 
in  the  Interest  of  promoting  competition  It 
would  be  desirable  to  give  preference  to  such 
entitles  in  granting  licenses  for  deepwater 
port  development. 

I  suggest  that  the  competence  of  other 
than  oil  interests  has  been  recognized  by 
the  subcommittee  and  that  this  amend- 
ment must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the 
desirability  of  oil  ownership  and  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  prevent  oil 
ownership  of  deepwater  ports  from 
further  monopolization  of  the  industry 
through  the  enforcement  of  present  an- 
titrust and  other  regulatory  statute. 

The  bill  before  you  requires  that  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  submit  opinions  as  to 
whether  the  issuance  of  a  license  would 
adversely  affect  competition,  restrain 
trade,  promote  monopolization  or  other- 
wise create  or  maintain  a  situation  in 
contravention  of  antitrust  laws. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  consulta- 
tive determination  required  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  in  conjunction 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  FTC 
Chairman,  that  all  laws  dealing  with 
anticompetitive  practices  are  met,  as 
presently  required  by  the  bill,  is  indls- 
penslble.  However,  we  need  only  refresh 
our  memories  concerning  the  failure  of 
antitrust  legislation  to  effectively  con- 
trol monopolistic  acquisitions,  price  fix- 
ing, predatory  price  wars,  exclusive  deal- 
ing contracts,  "full-line  forcing",  tying 
arrangements  and  other  anticompetitive 
schemes  by  the  oil  industry,  to  perceive 
the  need  for  further  safeguards  of  mar- 
ketplace freedom  and  consumer  respon- 
siveness. I  am  worried  that  instead  of 
being  passed  tlirough  to  the  ultimate 
consumers  of  the  product  eventually  re- 
fined from  the  'VXiCC — cargoes,  the  bless- 
ings of  deepwater  port  facilities  will  end 
in  the  profit  margins  of  the  major  sup- 
pliers. 

It  is  my  concern  that  superports  be- 
come models  of  safe  and  efficient 
throughput  of  low-cost  fuels  vital  to  the 
Nation's  needs,  not  simply  another  choke 
point  in  an  already-concentrated  indus- 
try's monopolistic  structure,  which  may 
be  used  to  manipulate  suiH^ly  and  price, 
as  happened  in  the  past.  Myself  and 
many  others  have  spent  the  entire  93d 
Congress  studying  this  legislation,  trying 
to  establish  guidelines  In  the  public  in- 
terest for  a  venture  never  previously  at- 
tempted. This  bill  has  reached  its  final 
stages  because,  for  the  most  part  the  in- 
terest of  the  oil  companies  in  thrifty 
transport  of  crude  oil  has  been  paralleled 
by  overlapping  benefits  to  the  national 
energy  situation.  However,  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  good  of  the  industry  di- 
verge when  it  is  contemplated  that  oil 
companies  actually  own  and  dictate  the 
use  of  the  facilities  which  will  reduce  the 
costs  and  hazards  of  lightering  and 
tanker  traffic  in  crowded  estuary  har- 
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bors.  As  I  see  the  future  of  superport 
consti-uction,  there  is  an  unavoidable  ob- 
ligation to  provide  for  the  indeiiendent 
control  and  protection  of  these  crucial 
arteries  of  international  commerce.  I 
salute  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
labored  to  bring  this  far-sighted  legisla- 
tion to  the  Senate,  and  I  concur  with  the 
Judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  whom  jurisdiction  over  com- 
mon carrier  transport  Is  lodged,  that  port 
facilities  for  supertankers  ought  to  be 
one  link  that  is  excluded  from  the  chain 
of  oil  company  capital  investments.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment.  We 
simply,  unequivocally  cannot  pass  leg- 
islation enabling  an  industry  to  estab- 
lish a  complete  vertical  monopoly. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
much  more  time,  but  it  comes  down  to 
a  very  simple  proposition,  it  seems  to 
me.  'We  are  told,  "Mr.  Bn>EN,  Mr.  Rol- 
lings, or  Mr.  'Whomever  Else,  it  Is  im- 
fair  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
consumers  to  prevent  the  oil  companies 
from  owning  these  ports,  because  the  oil 
companies  are  the  only  ones  financially 
capable  of  constructing  them." 

Then  I  contacted  the  Philadelplila 
bankers,  for  example,  in  my  area,  who 
stated  that  they  were  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  construct  any  kind  of  deepwater 
port  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
State  of  Delaware,  or  the  State  of  Mary- 
land would  allow  them  to  construct  off 
of  their  shores. 

In  fact,  I  stated,  half  facetiously,  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  it 
might  be  in  our  interest  to  resign  from 
the  Senate  and  represent  those  States 
which  want  to  put  together  these  deep- 
water  ports,  because  the  banks,  as  of  2 
months  ago,  had  absolutely  no  reluc- 
tance to  go  in  and  build,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  say,  "Any- 
thing you  all  want  to  construct." 

Absolutely  no  evidence  has  come  before 
our  committee  other  than  the  verbal 
protestations  of  those  who  Indicate  they 
do  not  like  what  we  are  about  to  do  to 
indicate  that  independent  people,  inde- 
pendent cartels,  independent  of  the  oil 
companies,  are  not  able  to  go  out  and 
finance  the  construction  of  these  ports. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  in  my  State  they 
are  chomping  at  the  bit  to  be  able  to 
go  out.  In  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  area, 
they  are  as  anxious  as  the  devil  to  go 
out. 

They  have  come  down  and  talked  to 
oiu:  legislature,  various  groups,  express- 
ing a  desire  to  retain  the  port  that  I  am 
committed  to  move  to  Louisiana,  because 
I  would  like  nothing  better  than  for 
Louisiana  to  have  our  deepwater  port, 
stating  that  it  was  no  problem.  They 
even  talked  about  retaining  the  port  for 
the  State.  In  addition  to  constructing  the 
port,  because  they  are  Independent  out- 
fits, they  talked  about  building  every- 
thing from  schools  to  hlghvrays  and 
everything  else  to  make  life  more  livable 
in  Delaware. 

So  I  do  not  know  where  the  evidence  Is 
that  we  cannot  come  across  witih  the 
money  independently  of  the  oil  com- 
panies to  construct  these  ports,  assimi- 
Ing  that  we  need  and  want  them. 

Lately,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 


has  touched  upon  something  which  is 
exceedingly  Important  here,  which  I  and 
other  members  of  this  body  liave  often 
lost  sight  of  In  the  last  year-and-a-half , 
and  that  Is  the  vrillingness  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  believe,  and  the  ability 
of  this  institution  to  prove  to  them  that 
we  understand  their  problems,  and  that 
we  are  willing  to  take  on  big  interests 
that  the  American  people  view  as  hav- 
ing interests  contrary  to  their  own. 

We  all  talk,  and  Senator  Moss  has 
been  talking  for  a  long  time,  about  ver- 
tical integration  of  the  oil  companies, 
and  what  effect  that  has  upon  prices  and 
competition.  We  have  not  listened  very 
much  here. 

I  said  to  my  colleagues  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, "assume  for  a  moment  that  we 
should  let  the  oil  companies  own  them; 
assume  they  can  build  them  better;  as- 
sume for  the  moment  it  would  not  have 
an  anticompetitive  impact.  What  is 
wrong  with  at  least  showing  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  If  we  are  not  going  to 
break  up  vertical  integration,  we  are  not 
going  to  further  enhance  it?" 

But  we  are  not  only  going  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  which  Senator 
Moss  has  been  trjing  to  get  us  to  go  for 
years,  we  are  saying  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  going  to  give  the  oil 
companies  control  of  the  spigot. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  justification  for 
the  construction  of  these  ports  is  solely — 
solely — based  upon  the  assumed  fact,  In 
my  opinion,  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  import  vast  quantities  of  oil 
from  abroad,  particularly  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  this  is  the  only  economi- 
cal way  to  do  it. 

We  are  going  to  say  that  to  the  same 
folks  who,  during  the  all-out  worldwide 
alert,  said  to  our  navy  bases,  "Golly,  fel- 
lows, I  am  not  sure  we  can  really  get  you 
all  tliat  oil,  you  know.  The  little  old  fel- 
low over  here  said  to  me  that  If  we  did 
that,  it  might  not  be  to  our  best  interests 
of  this  country." 

The  little  old  fellows  they  were  talking 
about  were  those  sheiks  over  there.  These 
were  the  multlnationsil  oil  companies 
that  go  out  and  beat  their  breasts  about 
how  they  are  Interested  In  free  enterprise 
and  patriotism  and  the  American  way. 

I  am  tickled  every  time  I  turn  on  the 
television  and  see  such  things  as  the  very 
personable  oil  company  president  sitting 
there  in  front  of  the  television  camera 
with  a  model  of  a  mass  transit  system, 
and  saying,  "My  fellow  Americans,  this 
is  just  one  suggestion  toward  mass  tran- 
sit that  has  been  offered  to  you  good 
Americans." 

"We  are  interested  in  mass  transpor- 
tation. Won't  you  all  send  us  your  letters 
and  recommendations.  Thank  you  very 
much." 

Then  I  turn  to  the  next  channel,  and 
I^eam  that  the  only  reason  we  have  beef 
cattle  in  this  coimtiy  is  because  they 
drink  Texaco's  water.  You  know  that  ad 
we  turn  on  where  they  show  the  water 
aroimd.  I  think  it  is,  a  Texaco  plant,  and 
they  show  those  hefty  Texas  steers  out 
there  lapping  up  that  water.  [Laughter]. 

And  I  say,  "you  would  think  that  the 
reason  why  the  beef  is  so  good  Is  because 
they  drink  the  oil  company's  water." 

Then  you  also  have  the  ads  that  you 
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turn  on,  where  they  talk  a  out.  "How  we 
want  you  to  conserve  enen  y."  They  give 
you  tips  on  how  to  drive  y<  ur  car  slowly. 
At  the  same  time  we  ar4  assuming  in 
this  country,  as  we  in  the  ^nate  assume 
the  oil  companies  assume,  t^at  that  aver- 
age American  out  there  is  aidam  dummy, 
that  he  does  not  sit  back  there  and  say, 
"Hey,  I  am  getting  ripped  ch  by  you  peo- 
ple, while  you  are  doing  thii." 

We  pick  up  the  paper  t)>day  and  the 
President  says  the  way  hk  is  going  to 
lick  the  energy  crisis  in  America  is  maybe 
to  do  things  like  let — right  now  old  crude 
which  is  selling  at  $5.25,  dr  please  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  incorrect  tn  that  exact 
figure — we  may  let  that  jus ;  go  and  meet 
the  market  price  of  $11  a  ba  :rel. 

Then  I  asked  the  presic  ent  of  an  oil 
company,  who  will  remain  i  lameless,  who 
was  sitting  in  my  office,  I  said  to  him. 
"Sir" — he  went  on  with  thl  i  great  tirade 
to  me  about  how,  in  fact,  it  was  totally — 
I  will  stop,  Senator  Hollb  res,  in  just  a 
moment — he  went  on  and  said  to  me — 
and  I  will  end  on  this,  anc  I  think  this 
is  indicative  of  the  way  th<  y  think  or  at 
least  may  be  indicative  of  low  I  do  not 
understand  how  they  thlr  Ic — he  sat  in 
front  of  my  desk  and  he  sal(  ,  "WeU,  Sen- 
ator, it  was  absolutely  out  ageous  what 
those  Arabs  did  to  us  whe  i  they  raised 
that  oil  price  to  $11  a  barn  1.  What  they 
did  was  totally  unrelated  t  >  the  market. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  wit  i  production 
costs.  They  just  arbitrarily  said,  'Now  it 
is  $11  a  barrel,'  and  that  Wis  blackmail. 
Senator." 

I  said,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  $rou  say  that, 
Mr.  President" — and  I  do  i  ot  often  get 
to  say  "Mr.  President" — I  said,  "I  was 
glad  to  hear  you  say  that." 

I  said,  "Let  me  ask  you  a  (  uestion.  You 
have  come  to  us  and  you  &  ly  to  us  now 
the  new  oil  we  are  drillini  for  in  this 
country  we  should  be  able  o  sell  at  $11 
a  barrel." 

I  said,  "If  it  is  outrageoui  for  them  to 
sell  it  at  $11  a  barrel,  ho' ir  come  it  is 
not  outrageous  for  you  to  ■  lell  It  at  $11 
a  barrel?" 

He  said,  "Senator,  ma  ket  forces." 
[Laughter.] 

I  said,  "I  am  not  sure  :  imderstand 
that." 

He  said,  "Competition."  He  said,  "K 
they  are  selling  at  $11  a  ba:  rel,  we  have 
got  to  sell  at  $11  a  barrel." 

I  said,  "Wait  a  minute.  V  e  have  been 
telling  the  American  people  here  we  are 
not  exporting  oil.  With  w  lom  are  we 
competing?  All  the  oil  in  t|ie  world  you 
can  produce  America  will 
not  produce  too  much  for 
where  is  the  competition?" 
Now  they  come  along  ai 
Rollings — by  the  way, 
LINGS,  no  one  called  me.  Il  guess  they 
thought  I  was  beyond  th ;  pale.  They 
do  not  even  talk  to  me  ai  ymore.  They 
call  you  and  they  say,  "Ho  .lings,  if  you 
are  not  going  to  let  us  o^  n  that  deep- 
water  port  then  we  are  H)ing  to  take 
our  ball  and  we  are  going^o  go  home." 
In  the  name  of  America,  God  bless  Amer- 
ica. Well,  I  think  it  is  atput  time  we 
showed  the  American  peAle  that  we 
have  got  just  a  little  bit  on  gumption." 

I  see  no  down  side  in  not  fetting  the  oil 
companies  be  able  to  own} these  ports. 

r 


|iy.  You  can- 
to buy,  so 

they  say  if 
^nator  Hol- 


And,  if  a  year  from  now  no  ports  are 
built,  assuming  this  passes,  I  will  com- 
mit to  this  body,  not  that  it  means  a 
thing,  that  I  will  introduce  an  amend- 
ment that  says,  "OK,  oil  companies  can 
build  them,"  because  the  rationale  being 
used  here,  is  that  they  will  not  get  built 
If  we  do  not  let  the  oil  companies  do 
it.  I  am  sajring  let  us  test  It. 

I  appreciate  being  able  to  take  so  much 
time.  I  hope,  for  a  change,  we  stand  up 
and  say,  "Not  this  time." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Row  much  time  do 
we  have  left,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  24  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Just  5  minutes. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
proposed  amendment.  This  is  a  common- 
sense  piece  of  legislation  whose  need  is 
clear. 

The  Conmierce  Committee's  hearing 
record  documents  in  ample  detail  the 
anticompetitive  dangers  of  allowing  oil 
companies  to  own  deepwater  ports.  The 
joint  report  succinctly  describes  these 
risks  to  competition  and  consequent  po- 
tential losses  to  consiuners. 

Therefore,  I  shall  not  take  up  the  Sen- 
ate's time  with  a  recitation  of  facts 
which  have  been  set  down  with  great 
eloquence  and  detail  on  the  public  rec- 
ord by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Every  Senator  knows  that  putting  the  oil 
companies'  hand  on  the  deepwater  port 
spigot  means  tightening  the  majors' 
stranglehold  on  the  industry. 

The  bill  itself  acknowledges  that  deep- 
water  ports  in  oil  company  hands  are  a 
threat  to  competition,  by  giving  a  pref- 
erence to  non-oil  licensees.  I  ask  the 
Senate  not  to  stick  its  head  in  the  sand 
and  hide  from  the  oil  companies  on  this 
issue.  The  time  has  long  since  come 
when  the  U.S.  Senate  should  say  to  "big 
oil."  "enough." 

Some  might  argue  that,  despite  anti- 
competitive dangers,  oil  company  owner- 
ship must  be  allowed  because  only  the 
oil  companies  will  have  the  capital  to 
bear  the  risk,  construct,  and  maintain 
such  facilities.  To  so  argue  would  be  to 
capitulate  to  blackmail.  To  so  argue  is 
to  permit  a  further  accretion  of  power  in 
hands  already  too  strong.  The  necessity 
of  oil  company  ownership  Is  a  contention 
not  borne  out  by  the  record. 

Others  might  argue  that  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest  is  secured 
by  the  preference  the  bill  grants  to  non- 
oil  company  licensees.  To  so  argue  is  to 
acknowledge  the  problem  but  evade  our 
responsibility  to  solve  it. 

Similarly,  to  rely  on  prelicensing  anti- 
trust review  by  executive  agencies  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  is  to  avoid  a 
forthright  solution.  None  of  us  is  blind 
to  the  influence  the  major  oil  companies 
hold  In  the  coimcils  and  decisions  of  the 
Government.  Why  should  we  pretend, 
when  facing  this  crucial  problem,  that 
the  Federal  agencies  will  be  immune  from 
pressures  in  making  their  antitrust  de- 
cisions? 


No  one  who  has  so  much  as  read  a 
newspaper  the  last  few  years  would  be- 
lieve such  a  thing. 

To  so  pretend  is  to  slough  off  to  an- 
other part  of  the  Government,  with  a 
hope  and  a  wlilstle,  our  responsibility 
to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

I  am  tired  of  seeing  the  Congress  give 
away  Its  powers  in  such  a  fashion.  I  hope 
that,  by  now,  my  colleagues  are  as  well 
They  can  show  it  by  voting  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  our  col- 
leagues, have  so  eloquently  stated  the 
case  that  there  is  not  much  I  can  add. 
But  the  thing  I  wanted  to  emphasize 
and  underline,  which  has  been  stated 
well  by  both  of  my  colleagues,  is  this 
matter  of  integration  that  we  already 
suffer  from  the  oil  industry. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  was  kind 
enough  to  mention  the  fact  that  this  has 
been  bothering  me  for  a  long  time  in  my 
efforts  as  a  consumer  advocate,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Consumers  Subcommittee. 
As  we  looked  into  this  oil  picture,  we 
found  out  that  the  same  companies  are 
exploring  for,  drilling  for,  producing  oil 
and  transporting  it  to  refineries,  refining 
it  and  transporting  it  again  to  the  retail 
outlets,  and  selling  it  at  the  retail  out- 
lets, and  then  we  find  it  is  controlled 
from  the  very  ground  right  to  the  end, 
and  the  element  of  competition  is  gone. 
Now,  the  one  thing  that  our  whole 
economic  structure  in  this  country  Is 
built  on,  and  the  reason  we  say  we  have 
the  best  kind  of  economic  structure,  is 
competition,  and  competition  Is  what 
enables  us  to  get  the  lowest  price  for  the 
consumer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  re- 
quire efficiencies  and  all  kinds  of  im- 
provements along  the  way  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  sellers  in  order  to  deliver 
at  the  lower  price. 

That  is  what  we  would  be  giving  up 
here.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
said  it  very  eloquently.  We  already  have 
concentration,  why  should  we  add  one 
more  facet  to  it,  permitting  the  oil  com- 
panies to  own  or  control  the  deepwater 
ports? 

If  we  are  going  to  have  any  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country  to  bring  petroleum 
prices  down  or  back  in  range  of  con- 
sumer interests,  we  must  do  it  through 
this  competition  factor. 

Therefore,  I  agree  with  my  colleagues, 
both  of  whom  have  stated  this  so 
eloquently,  that  it  is  time  we  restored  a 
measure  of  competition  in  this  industry, 
at  least  in  this  facet,  and  also  to  show 
the  people  of  our  country,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  do  not  simply 
sit  back  and  let  the  oil  companies  go 
their  way,  the  big  integrated  oil 
companies. 

Now,  of  course,  they  will  continue  to 
utilize  this  means  of  delivering  oil  to  us. 
The  bill  itself  recognizes  that  there  is 
this  element  possibly  of  preference  be- 
cause it  sets  out  the  A,  B,  C  listing  and 
puts  them  finally  down  into  the  C  cate- 
gory. I  think  that  is  an  admission  that 
there  is  this  element  of  monopoly  that 
would  intrude  into  the  delivery  of  oil 
that  is  imported  into  this  country. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment   that   has   been   offered.  I 
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think  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
put  this  kind  of  prohibition  on  the  own- 
ership and  control  of  deepwater  ports 
for  delivery  of  petroleum  coming  Into 
this  country.  If  we  do  not  do  so  we  have 
handed  one  more  stick  in  the  bundle  over 
to  the  oil  companies,  and  one  more  thing 
that  we  are  unable  to  control  adequately 
to  protect  the  consumers  of  America. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  need.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  an  awfully  good  time  here  to- 
day. We  have  talked  about  Rockefeller, 
robber  barons,  natural  gas,  TV  ads,  cir- 
cuses, the  depletion  allowance,  and  mass 
transit,  and  I  do  not  know  what  else. 
But  none  of  this  has  a  thing  In  the  world 
to  do  with  building  superports,  and  cer- 
tainly does  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  central  question  at  issue  today — ^that 
is,  where  lies  the  national  Interest  on  this 
amendment. 

I  would  like  for  the  Senate  to  face  this 
question  based  on  what  the  national 
interest  is  and  not  based  on  the  prejudice 
against  oil  companies  because,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  can  read  the  polls  even  in  my 
State  of  Louisiana.  The  people  In  my 
State  are  against  oil  companies.  I  have 
got  to  confess  to  you  that  when  I  go  to 
the  filling  station  and  I  have  to  p&y  over 
60  cents  a  gallon,  I  am  opposed  to  the  oil 
companies,  too. 

All  I  am  asking  on  this  amendment, 
however,  is  that  we  consider  the  national 
interest. 

Now,  what  is  the  national  interest? 

First  of  all,  the  national  interest  is  to 
build  superports. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  remarks 
that  the  savings  to  consumers  as  a  re- 
sult of  superports  by  the  1980's,  perhaps 
as  early  as  1980,  may  be  as  high  as  $5 
billion  a  year. 

That  figure  is  as  high  as  the  savings 
in  President  Ford's  proposed  5-percent 
surtax  program.  In  other  words,  we  may 
save  as  much  from  superports  as  the 
President  proposed  in  his  tax  package. 

So,  is  the  national  interest  here  to 
build  that  superport?  You  bet  it  is. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber recognize  that  there  is  not  only  a 
prejudice  against  oil  companies,  but  also 
there  is  a  real  issue  as  to  the  proper  role 
of  oil  companies  in  the  licensing  of  deep- 
water  ports.  We  do  not  deny  that.  But  on 
our  committee.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
two  groups,  one  said,  "Do  not  let  oil 
companies  have  any  ability  to  build  the 
superports." 

That  is  the  position  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

The  other  group  said,  "Do  not  give  the 
State  or  do  not  give  an  Independent  any 
preference  at  all." 

What  we  did,  Mr.  President,  was  come 
up  with  a  compromise — a  preference  in 
favor  of  States  and  nonoll  companies. 

If  the  State  of  Louisiana  or  If  the 
State  of  Delaware  wants  to  submit  an 
appUcation  and  build  a  superport,  they 
8et  the  preference. 


Or  if  a  State  does  not  submit  an  ap- 
plication and  an  independent  company — 
say,  Woolworth  or  Montgomery  Ward — 
submits  the  application  for  a  superport, 
they  get  a  preference  over  an  oil  com- 
pany. 

Senator  Biden  says.  If  I  wrote  his  words 
down  correctly,  that  the  independents 
are  anxious  to  build  these  superports. 

Re  says  there  is  a  group  of  bankers  up 
In  Philadelphia  that  is  just  anxious  to 
finance  a  superport.  I  say  to  those 
friendly  bankers,  "Please  come  down  to 
Louisiana,  we  want  you  to  come  build  a 
superport." 

If  they  are  anxious  to  build,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, they  have  the  advantage.  It  is  as 
clear  as  the  noonday  Sun  on  a  cloudless 
day — the  license  shall  be  issued  to  the 
State  or  independent  applicant  subject 
to  only  one  proviso,  and  that  proviso  is 
that  it  goes  to  such  State  or  independent 
applicant  unless  the  national  interest  is 
clearly  best  served  by  an  oil  company  re- 
ceiving the  license. 

Now,  you  may  ask,  "Well,  what  does 
that  mean?" 

We  have  defined  that  concept  very 
clearly  in  the  bill.  First  of  all,  the  en- 
vironment is  taken  Into  consideration. 
We  do  not  want  Woolworth  or  Mont- 
gomery Ward  building  a  superport  off 
the  coast  of  Louisiana  If  they  are  going 
to  pollute  the  environment.  We  have  too 
many  valuable  shrimp,  oysters,  and  other 
kinds  of  seafood  down  there.  We  want 
to  protect  our  environment. 

So  if  an  applicant  can  show  its  pro- 
posed superport  clearly  serves  the  na- 
tional interest  by  having  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment, they  have  shown  a  factor 
that  indicates  that  their  application  is  in 
the  national  interest. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Delaware 
does  not  disagree  on  that  environmental 
question. 

Second,  we  want  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  reliability  of  the  deepwater 
port  as  a  source  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Now,  what  does  that  mean? 
Well,  we  do  not  want  to  get  caught 
in  the  position,  Mr.  President,  of  being 
reliant  upon  a  foreign  source  of  oil  un- 
less it  is  reliable.  Let  us  say  we  have  one 
deepwater  port  applicant  that  comes  in 
with  an  application  that  will  bring  us 
Venezuelan  oil,  and  the  other  wiU  sup- 
ply oil  from  Libya,  and  the  Libyan  con- 
tract is  for  1  year  and  the  Venezuelan 
contract  is  for  30  years. 

We  look  at  the  politics,  the  length  of 
the  contract,  and  the  history  of  the 
source  of  supply,  the  kind  of  geology 
that  they  have  in  the  oil  fields — we  look 
at  all  these  questions  and  if  one  is  clearly 
more  reliable  than  the  other,  then  that 
Is  another  factor  that  indicates  that  such 
an  application  Is  in  the  national  interest. 
Another  Item  In  determining  which 
proposed  superport  clearly  best  serves  the 
national  Interest  is  the  completion  date. 
We  do  not  want  a  group  to  come  In  and 
say,  "We  have  a  preference,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  build  the  super- 
port  for  10  years." 

We  have  a  potential  saving  to  con- 
sumers of  up  to  $5  billion  a  year  Involved 
in  this  matter,  we  do  not  want  that  kind 
of  delay.  Nobody  can  disagree  with  that 
being  an  element  of  national  Interest. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  consumer 
as  affected  by  the  cost  of  construction 
and  operation. 

We  do  not  want,  again.  Sears  Roebuck 
to  build  a  superport  if  it  Is  going  to  cost 
5  cents  a  gallon  at  the  gas  pump  more 
than  for  Standard  Oil  to  build  It. 

As  much  as  anyone  may  hate  Exxon, 
if  they  can  save  us  5  cents  a  gallon,  or 
1  cent  a  gallon,  then,  for  goodness'  sake, 
that  is  in  the  national  interest. 

That  is  what  I  am  pleading  for,  Mr. 
President — the  national  interest,  not  a 
decision  made  on  prejudice  or  on  feeling 
or  on  polls  against  the  oil  companies.  If 
ttie  issue  is  the  oil  companies — whether 
they  are  popular  or  not,  should  we  uit 
him  in  the  nose  or  not — then  all  of  us 
would  join  in  and  say,  "Give  them  one 
strong  one  in  the  nose,"  because  the 
polls  say  everybody  dislikes  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

All  I  am  arguing  for  is  the  national 
interest. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  this  antitrust 
provision.  Let  us  talk  about  the  comments 
of  Mr.  Halverson  of  the  FTC. 

Mr.  President,  we  asked  the  FTC  and 
the  Justice  Department  to  comment  on 
the  bill.  Did  they  ask  for  the  Rollings 
amendment? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is,  "No." 
What  they  asked  for,  and  what  they 
got,  is  the  ability  to  look  at  the  appli- 
cation in  advance  and  to  comment  on  it 
and  the  ability  to  stop  the  Secretary 
from  issuing  a  permit  if  it  is  going  to  be 
anticompetitive. 

What  they  asked  for,  they  got  and  they 
deserved. 

We  do  not  want  a  superport  to  be  built 
If  it  is  going  to  be  anticompetitive,  and 
that  is  what  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission says. 

What  the  Antitrust  Division  says,  what 
the  committee  says,  and  what  this  bill 
will  say,  but  at  no  time,  at  no  point,  did 
either  the  FTC  or  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment ask  for  a  total,  complete  prohibi- 
tion against  any  oil  company  for  a 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
one  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Does  the  Senator  think 
the  Justice  Department  or  the  FTC  re- 
flects the  view  of  the  administration? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well.  I  know  that 
Mr.  Halverson  does  not,  and  let  me 
quickly  add,  I  do  not  reflect  the  view  of 
the  administration,  either. 

The  reason  I  mentioned  the  FTC  is  be- 
cause of  frequent  references  to  Mr.  Hal- 
verson in  the  FTC  with  reference  to  the 
oil  companies. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  raise  it  because  I  am  of 
the  opinion  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  FTC  have  been  little  more  than  the 
product  of  whomever  the  President  has 
been  at  that  time. 

We  asked  the  Justice  Department  to 
look  Into  a  few  things  since  I  have  been 
here,  and  we  got  some  answers.  We  asked 
them  to  look  into  Watergate.  They  gave 
us  really  clear,  crystal  answers.  Bang, 
right  back. 

I  think  we  are  getting  the  same  kind 
of  answers  we  got  before.  We  get  back 
the  answer  that  reflects  the  view  of 
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whoever  happens  to  be  in 
istratlon  at  that  time.  1 

At  this  point  in  time,  to  st  ^  a  phrase 
from  this  committee,  at  tt  Is  point  In 
time  we  have  definite  views,  ]  and  others, 
on  what  is  an  oil  company  p<  int  of  view. 

My  point,  it  is  not  quite  as  :  ndependent 
as  the  distinguished  Senat<  r  makes  It 
seem. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  r  laice  it  per- 
fectly clear,  I  was  not  here  U  defend  the 
P*rc,  although  it  is  an  iidependent 
agency  under  the  law;  it  is  p  iirported  to 
be.  I  was  simply  replsring  to  t  le  evidence 
or  to  the  argiunents  made  )y  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Sou  h  Carolina 
with  reference  to  the  FTC  em  )loyees  who 
say  we  should  break  up  big  c  1.  All  I  was 
doing  was  replying. 

The  point  is  valid,  though ,  that  they 
are  an  independent  agency  ui  der  the  law 
and  that  they  have  not  asked:  'or  the  kind 
of  relief  stated  here. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  But  the  emp  oyees  were 
the  ones,  the  way  the  Sena^  or  phrased 
it,  the  employees. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  far  as  [  know,  the 
employees  of  the  FTC  did  not  'ecommend 
this  amendment.  The  emplo;  ees  recom- 
mended divestiture  of  Integra  ed  oil  com- 
panies, but  that  is  another  q  lestion. 

I  am,  by  the  way,  on  the  Ir  terlor  Sub- 
committee on  Integrated  Oil  IJompanies, 
and  we  have  not  come  up  wit  i  a  divesti- 
ture recommendation  at  this  X)int. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  Dther  point 
about  this  bill,  and  that  is  ti  e  extensive 
regulation  to  which  a  super]  ort  will  be 
subject.  Under  this  bill,  an;  superport 
must  be  a  common  carrier  a  id  must  be 
subject  to  regulation  by  th«  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  That  means  that 
their  rates,  their  tariffs,  and  ;heir  duties 
will  be  regulated  by  the  Inte;  state  Com- 
merce Commission.  | 

We  have  heard  argument*  here  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Co  nmlssion  Is 
something  less  than  perfec  .  I  am  not 
here  to  defend  the  Interstat  Commerce 
Commission.  But  I  believe  it  defies  logic 
to  argue  that  the  oil  compa  lies  will  be 
able  to  go  into  a  consortium,  i  x  the  rates, 
and  have  anticompetitive  pr  ctices  after 
going  through  examination  Ay  the  PTC, 
an  examination  by  the  Jusnce  Depart- 
ment, regulation  by  the  IG  'J,  and  still 
being  subject  to  the  antltn  ist  law.  We 
have  put  every  regiilatlo  i  that  we 
thought  proper,  and  even  jonceivable, 
to  make  positive  that  super  wrts,  when 
built,  will  not  be  the  ant  competitive 
monster  that  they  are  descrli  ed  as  being. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  ths  ;  the  inde- 
pendents are  anxious  to  buUc  superports. 
I  hope  that  the  States  are.  However,  I 
must  state  for  the  record.  Mi .  President, 
that  my  State  has  had  the  )pportunlty 
now  to  look  this  situation  over  for  a 
couple  of  years.  As  a  result  o  that  study 
Louisiana  has  decided  ths  t  It  would 
rather  not  risk  the  State's  en  dlt  for  such 
a  project.  Instead,  it  has  dec]  led  It  needs 
every  bit  of  its  credit  to  buijl  highways, 
hospitals,  and  numerous  an^undry  oth- 
er State  needs  that,  accomlng  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Governor  ann  the  State 
legislature,  bear  a  high  prlonty. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  If  11  was  left  up 
to  my  State,  we  might  not  h  ive  a  super- 


port.  If  it  were  left  up  to  al 
pendent  companies,  we  maj 


these  inde- 
not  have  a 


superport.  They  may  figure  the  risk  Is 
too  great. 

I  do  not  want  that  to  happen.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident— not  because  my  State  is  going  to 
get  any  direct  tax  revenue  or  anything 
else  out  of  this  superport,  but,  rather,  be- 
cause the  national  Interest,  the  Interest 
of  all  50  States,  the  Interest  of  all  those 
consumers,  is  served  by  having  super- 
ports.  If  we  in  the  Senate  ignore  that  na- 
tional Interest  because  we  are  reading 
the  polls  about  the  popularity  of  Exxon, 
I  think  we  are  making  a  grave  mistake. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  been  very  much  In- 
terested In  the  fine  explanation  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  of 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  and  in  his  op- 
position to  the  Hollings  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  under- 
stands the  bill  as  it  is  before  the  Senate. 
The  matter  of  who  shall  build  the  super- 
ports  has  a  priority.  The  first  priority  is 
States  or  State  agencies.  The  second  pri- 
ority is  nonindependent  companies.  It 
takes  getting  down  to  the  third  priority, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  before  the 
third  priority  is  reached — that  is,  the  oil 
companies — there  must  be  a  finding  that 
to  grant  the  license  to  the  oil  company 
musi  be  in  the  national  interest,  and  It 
must  not  be  noncompetitive.  It  would 
have  to  comply  with  those  two  standards 
before  the  license  could  be  issued  to  an 
oil  company.  Is  that  correct,  if  it  got 
down  to  the  third  priority? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  provision  reads 
as  follows:  That  it  "clearly  best  serves 
the  national  interest." 

If  you  have  more  than  one  application. 
If  there  is  somebody  in  competition  with 
the  oil  company,  the  only  way  that  oil 
company  can  get  a  license  is  if  its  pro- 
posed superport  clearly  best  serves  the 
national  Interest.  It  is  not  that  It  Is  In 
the  national  interest,  but  clearly  best 
serves  the  national  Interest.  In  other 
words,  there  is  not  only  a  preference  In 
favor  of  non-oil  companies,  but  a  strong 
preference. 

As  a  friend  of  mine  down  In  Louisiana 
once  said,  "We  want  a  fair  advantage." 

This  gives  the  Independent  a  fair 
advantage. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  in  Alabama  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  superport  con- 
cept, and  we  hope,  In  concert  with  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  to  build  a  superport 
somewhere  In  the  Gulf,  roughly  ou  an 
extension  southward  of  the  boundary 
between  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  We 
are  hopeful  that  this  can  be  done  by  our 
States  working  In  concert,  or  by  public 
agencies  of  the  States.  It  would  be  a  com- 
fortable feeling  for  us,  if  we  could  not 
swing  this  port  and  a  non-oll  company 
could  not  swing  the  port,  to  be  able  to 
f  aU  back  on  an  oil  company  If  they  were 
in  the  market  to  build  a  port. 

As  I  imderstand  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment, it  would  knock  out  this  third  layer 
of  priority,  the  oil  companies,  and  un- 
der no  circumstances,  whether  in  the  na- 
tional interest  or  whether  on  a  noncom- 
petitive basis.  If  the  Hollings  amendment 
passes,  could  the  license  be  given  to  an 
oil  company.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 


Alabama  states  it  very  well  and  acca^ 
rately. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, then,  I  will  certainly  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  vote  against  the  Hol- 
lings amendment,  much  as  I  respect  tbe 
motives  and  the  logic  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  jrield  for 
a  clarification? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Speaking  for  the  ma- 
jority view  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, and  speaking  as  a  Texan  who  haft 
been  advised  of  the  Texas  position,  let 
me  read  the  rest  of  that  report.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  Texas  Off -Shore  Terminal 
Commission  preferred  that  the  State 
build  it.  I  imderstand  that.  That  is  what 
I  prefer.  We  put  that  as  the  first  priority. 
What  was  not  read  in  the  commission's 
report  was  the  rest  of  the  language.  It 
states : 

However,  tbe  commission  recognizes  that 
each  of  these  Skltematlves  may  become  mora 
attractive  because  of  change  In  circum- 
stances. Therefore,  the  commission  recom- 
mends that  legislation  be  enacted  that  would 
permit  any  alternative.  Including  private 
ownership.  If  such  an  alternative  can  be 
shown  to  be  more  attractive. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
That  is  the  way  we  set  up  the  priorities. 

I  have  a  letter  here  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  stated  that  he  was  ap- 
proving the  Public  Works  Committee'e 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  bill  did  not  even  set  up  the  order  of 
priorities.  So  that  is  the  Texas  position. 
I  can  read  the  polls.  I  understand  what 
is  politically  popular  in  this  position.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  stump  speech 
to  make,  and  I  think  both  Senators  have 
done  it  very  eloquently. 

But  I  really  think  that  what  we  ought 
to  be  thinking  about  Is  the  consumer  in 
this  kind  of  a  situation,  and  see  that 
these  ports  are  built. 

We  are  talking  about  saving  about  $1 
per  barrel  in  the  way  of  transportation 
costs.  That  is  a  very  major  item  to  the 
consiuners  In  this  country  today. 

We  are  talking  about  whether  they  are 
going  to  be  built  on  our  shores,  or 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  built  in  tbe 
Caribbean.  Let  us  talk  basic  economics 
for  just  a  minute,  apart  from  the  emo- 
tions and  the  oratory. 

The  cost  for  transshipment  today  Is 
about  15  cents  per  barrel  more.  That 
means  that  the  giant  tanker  can  come 
into  the  Bahamas,  come  into  the  deep 
port  there.  These  major  oil  c(xnpanies 
can  build  their  facilities  there.  They  can 
build  their  refineries  there.  Then  they 
can  transship  the  oil  to  the  ports  along 
the  east  coast,  by  way  of  small  tankers. 
They  can  do  it  for  just  15  cents  a  barrd 
more. 

What  do  you  think  they  are  going  to  do 
If  you  tell  them  that  they  cannot  build 
on  our  coast,  or  if  the  public  facility  Is 
not  built,  for  example,  by  the  State  of 
Texas? 

The  State  of  TexM  is  not  going  to 
fund  these  things  unless  they  feel  they 
are  going  to  have  some  through-put, 
unless  they  feel  they  are  going  to  have 
some  business.  They  do  not  want  a  deep- 
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water  port  in  Delaware,  and  that  is  their 
choice.  I  hope  the  Senator  represents  the 
will  of  his  people,  and  I  am  siu-e  he  does. 

We  do  want  one.  We  want  the  jobs. 
We  want  the  refineries.  We  want  the 
lower  cost  of  oil  and  gas  to  our  people. 
We  support  this  bill. 

We  set  up  the  order  of  priorities  to 
try  to  make  it  a  State  agency,  to  try 
to  make  It  the  State  government,  if  they 
will  do  it,  and,  if  they  will  not,  then 
allow  it  be  an  oil  company. 

The  economics  of  this  situation 
dictates  this  kind  of  a  decision. 

The  problem  is  on  us  now.  When  they 
turned  off  the  valves  in  the  Middle  East, 
we  acted  almost  as  though  we  had  a  crisis 
in  this  country,  and  we  were  close  to  it. 
Then,  when  they  opened  the  valves 
again,  we  saw  the  situation  go  back  to 
nonnal. 

Again,  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
Import  oil,  and  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  Import  it  for  a  while.  During  that 
period  of  time,  if  the  State  does  not  want 
to  take  the  risk,  for  whatever  that  period 
of  time  is,  if  they  do  not  want  to  take 
the  risk  on  whether  or  not  these  valves 
are  going  to  be  turned  off  in  the  Middle 
East,  then  perhaps  the  major  companies 
ought  to  do  it.  But,  again,  they  have  a 
way  of  accomplishing  it  at  a  very  small 
economic  cost — 15  cents  a  barrel  more — 
by  doing  it  in  the  Bahamas  and  trans- 
shipping it,  in  the  small  tankers  that  will 
be  up  and  down  this  country's  coasts. 

Who  imderstands  that?  The  Environ- 
mental Policy  Center,  which  opposes  the 
amendment  that  is  being  offered,  under- 
stands it.  The  Sierra  Club,  which  op- 
poses this  amendment,  understands  it. 
The  Friends  of  the  Earth,  who  oppose 
this  amendment,  understand  it.  They 
think  it  is  in  the  environmental  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  this  coxmtry  that 
we  have  the  deepwater  port  located  on 
our  shores  and  that  we  do  not  have  this 
great  proliferation  of  small  ships  and 
lighters  going  up  and  down  our  coast. 

Sure,  this  is  not  a  politically  popular 
position.  I  imderstand  that  very  well.  But 
I  think  it  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Deepwater  Ports,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  careful  deliberation  ac- 
corded this  bill.  The  administration  and 
others  recommended  legislation  on  this 
Important  matter  2  years  ago,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  we  finally  have  a  bill 
before  us.  S.  4076  meets  the  need  for 
deepwater  port  legislation,  and  I  believe 
it  meets  it  well.  It  provides  for  careful 
scrutiny  of  applications  and  careful  mon- 
itoring of  port  operations.  It  covers  the 
bases  on  environment,  antitrxist,  and  the 
consimier.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not 
place  imdue  burdens  on  those  who  will 
hold  the  licenses  for  these  facilities. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  membership 
of  three  committees  was  sufiQciently  per- 
suaded of  the  Importance  of  having  a 
Deepwater  Port  Act  to  Issue  a  Joint  re- 
port and  hold  proposed  amendments  for 
floor  action.  We  will  discuss  a  number  of 
them  here  today.  Some  I  will  support. 
One,  in  particular,  I  will  not. 

Senator  Hollings  and  Senator  Bidin, 
on  behalf  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 


are  sponsoring  an  amendment  which 
would  prohibit  oil  companies  from  own- 
ing deepwater  ports.  Ae  indicated  In  the 
additional  views  on  S.  4076,  which  I 
signed,  I  do  not  concur  that  such  a  re- 
striction serves  any  legitimate  govern- 
mental interest.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  exclude  those  probably  best  quali- 
fied to  operate  these  facilities  in  an  en- 
vironmentally soimd  manner.  Further- 
more, it  is  of  questionable  constitution- 
ality. I  have  seen  no  factual  information 
which  would  justify  such  a  prohibitive 
measure. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  argu- 
ments for  the  Commerce  Committee's 
amendment  as  presented  at  length  in  the 
report  on  S.  4076.  There  are  several 
statements  in  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation with  which  I  feel  compelled 

to  t#fl,lC6  iSSUG 

First.  At  several  points  the  Commerce 
Committee  views  state  that  "allegations 
have  been  voiced,"  that  "concern"  has 
been  expressed,  and  that  "some  argue" 
that  ownership  of  transportation  facili- 
ties by  oil  companies  is  anticompetitive. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Commerce  Conunittee 
h£is  held  extensive  hearings  on  a  bill  to 
require  divestment  of  pipelines,  the  com- 
mittee has  not  endorsed  any  such  legis- 
lation. Furthermore,  the  joint  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  pipelines  by  oil 
companies  has  never  been  challenged 
under  the  Federal  antitrust  laws.  Nor 
has  it  been  held  by  any  court  or  agency 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  stat- 
utes. 

Second.  The  recommendation  alleges 
that  through  pipeline  ownership  each  oil 
company  knows  what  all  others  are  ship- 
ping and  in  what  quantities,  and  where 
the  others'  terminals  and  shipping  points 
are  located.  Any  common  carrier  by  pipe- 
line of  crude  oil  or  petroleum  products 
must  file  Its  tariffs  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  These  tariffs 
must  be  just  and  reasonable  and  must 
contain  all  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
regulations,  and  practices  for  transpor- 
tation between  all  points  on  the  pipeline 
system.  Such  information  Is  available  to 
the  public,  accordingly  there  is  little  more 
competitors  within  the  petroleiun  indus- 
try could  learn  about  each  other  through 
operation  of  a  deepwater  port  than  they 
can  already  learn  from  reviewing  ICC 
records.  At  the  same  time  there  are  ade- 
quate legal  remedies  including  those  pro- 
vided by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
to  prevent  the  type  of  collusion  or  dis- 
crimination suggested  here. 

Third.  The  committee  asserts  that 
"nonowners  can  be  denied  the  opportun- 
ity to  ship  on  such  a  facility." 

I  am  afraid  that  on  this  Item  the  Com- 
merce Committee  has  ignored  stune  of 
the  evidence.  In  response  to  questions 
posed  by  that  committee,  the  Association 
of  Oil  Pipelines  surveyed  its  members  and 
made  the  following  submission  to  the 
committee  on  February  of  this  year:  of 
909  shippers  who  utilized  interstate  prod- 
ucts pipelines  in  1973, 806  were  nonowner 
shippers,  and  of  those  573  were  Inde- 
pendents. With  respect  to  crude  oil  ship- 
ments made  by  pipeline  in  1973,  of  555 
shippers  using  crude  trunk  lines,  489 
were  nonowners,  and  of  those  291  were 


independents.  It  would  seem  to  me  this 
data  indicates  that  petroleum  industry 
ownership  of  pipelines  has  not  subjected 
independents  or  nonowner  shippers  to 
discrimination. 

Apparently  the  authors  of  this  amend- 
ment also  Ignored  a  November  6,  1973, 
letter  sent  to  Senator  Stevenson  by  the 
Independent  Petroleimi  Association  of 
America.  IPAA  is  a  national  trade  asso- 
ciati(»i  representing  approximately  4,000 
Independent  producers  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  from  all  over  the  country.  Quoting 
from  theh-  letter: 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  producer  who  is 
having  difficulty  seUlng  or  moving  bis  crude 
oil  and  we  do  not  believe  discrimination 
exists  m  this  respect.  The  conclusion  that 
independent  crude  oU  producers  may  have 
difficulty  securing  shipment  of  tbetr  oil,  and 
are  subject  to  discrimination  by  pip«llne 
companies.  Is  not  supported  by  the  experi- 
ence of  independent  producers. 

Fourth.  The  committee  quotes  James 
T.  Halverson,  PTC  Bureau  chief,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Not  only  will  eacb  port  be  a  government- 
licensed,  local  monopoly  over  lny>orted  oU 
destined  for  refineries  In  certain  sections  of 
tbe  country,  but  each  port  wlU  also  be  a 
bottleneck.  All  of  tbe  affected  commerce  .  . 
must  flow,  through  these  deepwater  porta 
since  tbe  transportation  economies  Involved 
wlU  render  Imported  oU  not  carried  In  a 
supertanker  non-competltlve. 

This  statement  is  patently  incorrect. 
One  of  the  facts  of  life  with  respect  to 
these  supertankers  is  that  they  are  cost- 
effective  when  used  over  very  long  dis- 
tances. The  trip  from  Venezuela,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  long  enough  to  warrant 
using  supertankers.  It  is  possible  that 
imports  from  Libya  and  Nigeria  will  still 
be  carried  by  smaller  tankers  through 
conventional  port  facilities  as  well.  And, 
as  anyone  who  has  studied  the  situation 
knows,  for  the  foreseeable  future  Alaskan 
oil  will  be  brought  to  west  coast  ports  in 
conventional  tankers.  Although  the 
above  quotation  is  not  specifically  cited 
in  the  report,  it  is  likely  from  one  of  the 
several  times  Mr.  Halverson  has  testtfled 
on  his  own  behalf  without  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlssiCMi. 

Fifth.  The  recommendation  support- 
ing this  smiendment  expresses  concern 
thatr— 

The  local  monopoly  position  of  each  port 
will  afford  any  joint  ventures  participating 
In  It  a  stranglehold  i>o8ltlon  over  port  users 
[to]  set  arbitrary  quantities  which  would 
have  to  be  met  In  order  to  receive  the  most 
advantageous  price. 

I  feel  obliged  to  point  out  that  price 
differential  for  these  facilities  will  be 
subject  to  ICC  approval.  Minimum  qual- 
ity deliveries  will  be  subject  to  review 
and  challenge  before  the  ICC  as  well, 
and  must  reflect  the  volumes  of  deliver- 
ies for  which  the  facilities  are  designed. 
Need  I  remind  everyone  that  half  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  pass  mi  the 
design  of  proposed  facilities— and  rightly 
so — before  the  port  can  be  built? 

Sixth.  It  is  alleged  that  regulation  of 
pipelines  as  common  carriers  under  the 
ICC  is  "one  of  the  most  illusory  things 
in  the  world." 

The  fact  is  that  there  js  substantial 
competition  between  pipelines.  If  Con- 
gress finds  it  in  the  public  interest  to 
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modify  the  policies  and  standards  which 
guide  the  ICC,  It  should  (to  so  directly 
and  comprehensively,  and  ]  lot  by  enact- 
ing legislation  prohibiting  ]  etroleixm  In- 
dustry ownership  of  de«  pwater  port 
facilities.  S.  4076  provides  t  lat  every  ap- 
plication for  such  a  port  t ;  thoroughly 
scrutinized  for  possible  an  ;icompetltlve 
effects  long  before  the  llsnse  is  even 
Issued,  and  acknowledges  tie  role  of  the 
FTC  and  the  Justice  I>*)artment  In 
monitoring  the  effects  of  port  opera- 
tions. Thus,  the  allegata  n  respecting 
sizing  and  routing  of  fact  ties  so  as  to 
cause  discrimination  is  ui  realistic. 

Seventh.  The  Commerce  :tommlttee  in 
support  of  Its  amendment  quotes  from 
the  report  Issued  by  the  T  xas  Offshore 
Terminal  Commission  this  January,  to 
the  effect  that  the  optimi  m  first  deep 
water  Texas  port  would  bepne  financed 
by  public  revenue  bonds  ttid  regulated 
by  a  State  agency.  Unfoi  unately,  the 
committee  failed  to  quote  t  le  conclusion 
of  that  commission.  I  woul<  like  to  clear 
the  record  by  doing  so.  Th(  Texas  com- 
mission reported: 

However,  the  Commission  r<  cognized  that 
each  of  these  alternatives  maj  becom?  more 
attractive  because  of  changed  (  trcumstancea. 
Therefore,  the  Commission  rec  nunends  that 
legislation  be  enacted  that  wot  Id  permit  any 
alternative.  Including  private  ownership,  if 
such  an  alternative  can  be  shoi  m  to  be  more 
attractive. 

Thus  the  recommendat  on  of  the 
Texas  commission  is  square  7  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  recommendation  jf  the  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Eighth.  The  committee  f 
on  the  Texas  Offshore  Te: 
mission  conclusion  that  if  a 
owns  and  operates  a  deepw 
ability  to  obtain  tax  exer 

nancing,  and  its  willingness „_  . 

7-percent  profit  margin  alliwed  by  the 
ICC  under  the  Elkins  Act  J  will  reduce 
costs. 

This  alternative  assimi 
with  100  percent  tax  exenipt  revenue 
bonds  bearing  a  7-percent  t  iterest  rate. 
It  also  assumes  the  commit  aent  of  ap- 
proximately $400  million  t<  an  invest- 
ment which  will  not  gener  ite  any  tax 
liability.  The  reduced  cost  which  will 
flow  from  public  ownership  :  5  the  avoid- 
ance of  direct  taxes  on  fae  facility, 
on  the  income  generated  by  the  facility, 
and  on  bond  interest.  The  direct  con- 
sumer of  services  provided  jy  the  port 
would  benefit  from  such  £  n  arrange- 
ment. The  taxpayers  at  larle,  however, 
would  lose  the  benefit  of  th*  taxes  that 
would  be  generated  by  prlvMB  ownership 
of  such  a  facility. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  basically  for  these 
reasons  that  I  strongly  opMse  Eidoption 
of  the  Commerce  Commlf^ee  amend- 
ment. I  cannot  condone  this  type  of 
pointless  punitive  legislatlo  \,  of  which 
the  93d  Congress  has  seen  a  1  too  much. 

My  chief  concern  is  that  we  respond 
promptly  to  the  President'!  September 
18  call  for  deepwater  port  li  gislation  as 
one  of  the  administration's  energy  pri- 
orities. S.  4076  as  reported  s  an  effec- 
tive response  to  that  request  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  the^  favorable 
consideration. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  35  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  may  very 
well  be  desirable  that  we  should  require 
the  oil  producing  companies  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  filling  stations.  In 
terms  of  more  fierce  competition  and 
antitrust  policy,  it  might  be  worth  con- 
sidering that  at  some  point.  At  some 
point  it  also  might  be  desirable  to  re- 
quire them  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
refineries,  in  order  to  promote  more  in- 
tensive competition  in  the  industry. 

However,  this  amendment,  in  the  name 
of  antitrust,  is  not  going  to  achieve  any- 
thing in  terms  of  stimulating  or  not 
stimulating  competition.  Some  of  this 
oil  will  be  moving  over  8,000  miles  in 
company-owned  ships  around  Africa, 
through  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  to  the  Caribbean,  the  gulf,  to 
one  of  our  ports.  It  can  go  in  company- 
owned  barges  or  company-owned  pipe- 
lines anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  wants  to  say:  "Hold  on 
a  minute.  Here  is  that  sacred  40  miles 
from  the  mooring  buoy  to  the  shore. 
Don't  let  them  move  it  that  40  miles. 
That  sacred  40  miles  from  the  mooring 
buoy  to  the  shore  must  never  be  touched 
by  $1  of  oil  company  investment,  even 
though  the  other  $10,000  would  be  all 
right." 

The  bill  provides  that  if  the  oil  com- 
panies get  in  on  this,  they  will  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission on  the  rates  they  can  charge. 
We  know  those  agencies  are  pretty  effec- 
tive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  consumer 
probably  will  get  tlie  oil  cheaper  if  the 
oil  companies  build  it  than  if  the  State 
builds  it,  for  reasons  that  have  not  been 
discussed  as  yet.  If  a  State  builds  it,  the 
State  will  want  to  make  as  much  profit 
as  possible,  especially  if  it  can  be  passed 
on  to  the  other  consumer  outside  that 
State.  So  if  a  State  collects  as  much  as 
it  can  for  the  benefit  of  that  State  gov- 
ernment, it  is  good  business  from  the 
standpoint  of  State  tax  policy. 

The  Senator  says  that  oil  owns  gov- 
ernment. That  is  not  true  In  Louisiana. 
The  State  legislature  in  Louisiana  called 
a  special  session  this  year  on  the  energy 
crisis,  and  it  trebled  the  taxes  on  the  oil 
companies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  oil  companies 
wish  they  owned  the  Senate.  We  recently 
passed  a  bill  against  the  best  dedicated 
efforts  they  could  muster.  They  fought 
the  bill  which  would  make  the  oil  com- 
panies use  American  seamen  on  these 
tankers.  They  wish  they  owned  the  Sen- 
ate. But  they  do  not.  They  were  beaten 
here  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  a  bill  to  make  them  move  oil  with 
American  union  labor,  with  which  they 
will  have  to  contend. 

So  that  is  not  a  problem.  The  problem 
is  that,  with  regard  to  a  State's  options, 


if  a  State  does  not  want  to  go  $400  mil- 
lion more  deeply  into  debt,  the  State 
would  rather  pledge  its  credit  for  some- 
thing else,  such  as  building  a  road.  We 
would  like  to  build  a  toll  road  In  Loul- 
siana,  between  north  Louisiana  and 
south  Louisiana.  It  would  cost  more  than 
$400  million.  Louisiana  would  like  to  use 
its  credit  for  that,  rather  than  for  the  su- 
perport.  If  we  cannot  find  an  lndep«id- 
ent  terminal  operator  willing  to  build 
the  superport,  why  not  let  the  oD  people 
build  it  and  put  up  their  $400  million? 
Let  them  take  the  risk  that  is  involved. 
One  of  these  days,  if  somebody  makes 
a  breakthrough  in  atomic  power  so  that 
the  atom  can  be  fused  and  that  heat 
can  be  used  to  produce  energy  effec- 
tively, then  all  the  investments  in  oU 
around  the  world  are  going  to  be  worth- 
less; and  so  will  the  superport  be  worth- 
less at  that  point.  There  is  a  risk  In- 
volved. 

If  a  State  does  not  want  to  build  a 
port,  for  its  own  reasons,  if  It  does  not 
want  to  go  more  deeply  into  debt  or  take 
the  risk,  and  it  cannot  find  an  independ- 
ent operator  to  build  it.  then,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer,  to  give  him 
low-cost  energy  by  reducing  the  trans- 
portation expense  to  bring  It  to  him,  it 
makes  sense,  in  the  third  order  of  pref- 
erence, that  the  oil  company  should 
build  it.  That  is  the  only  way  to  assure 
that  you  are  going  to  get  the  superport 
and  the  benefit  of  the  savings  and  the 
benefit  to  the  environment,  by  the  ad- 
ditional protection  of  the  environment 
that  results  from  the  more  efficient  han- 
dling of  the  energy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  will  Just  take  a  few 
minutes  to  say  that  I  heard  the  splendid 
argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  there  Is  no  one  I 
would  rather  have  on  my  side.  No  one 
can  beat  him  in  an  argimient.  I  heard 
the  fine  presentation  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  I  did  not  hear  all  the 
other  statements,  but  I  did  hear  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years,  I  have 
been  worried.  We  have  some  oil  in  Mis- 
sissippi, not  a  great  deal.  It  is  scattered 
around,  and  a  great  many  people  bene- 
fit from  it.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to 
do  much  about  refineries. 

I  have  been  Interested  In  the  deep 
port  question  and  have  been  worried 
about  the  money  to  build  such  ports.  I 
have  thought  about  Federal  fimds.  State 
funds,  and  other  funds. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  committee  has 
been  working  together  and  has  come 
through.  They  have  come  through  with 
Ideas,  when  we  have  to  put  the  emphasis 
at  every  turn  on  less  Federal  dollars  and 
leaving  out  new  programs  and  trying 
somehow  to  prevent  an  unbalanced 
budget.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
protected  the  public. 

This  Is  a  way  to  let  the  Industry  bear 
the  cost;  $400  million  Is  still  a  lot  of 
money  to  me  and  in  our  State,  where 
we  have  many  demands  on  the  public 
treasury. 
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I  strongly  support  the  bill  as  it  Is  now. 
I  think  that  the  argimient  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  others  Is  un- 
answerable. We  need  the  refineries.  We 
want  the  refineries.  We  want  the  busi- 
ness that  goes  with  it,  the  jobs  that  go 
with  it,  the  activity  that  goes  with  it. 
Unless  we  have  something  along  this  line, 
I  fear  that  we  might  be  left  out. 

We  are  certainly  going  to  have  to  turn 
to  different  ways  than  just  let  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  or  State  treasuries  finance 
everything.  I  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
protected  and  that  this  smiendment,  with 
all  deference  to  its  authors,  will  be  de- 
cisively defeated. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Burdick)  . 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
was  opposed  by  various  envlrorunental 
groups,  including  the  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Center,  the  Sierra  Club,  and  Friends 
of  the  Earth.  At  this  time.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  a  letter  written  by 
these  people,  signed  by  Barbara  Heller  of 
the  Environmental  Policy  Center,  Brock 
Evans  of  the  Sierra  Club,  and  Ann  Roose- 
velt of  the  Friends  of  the  Earth,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  30,  1974. 

Dear  SENAToa:  A  bill  to  establish  licensing 
procedures  for  deep  water  ports  should  be 
coming  up  for  floor  action  In  the  very  near 
future.  We  feel  that  overall.  It  la  excellent 
legislation,  and  clearly  needed.  Currently 
the  oil  companies  are  offloading  oil  from 
large  tankers  to  smaller  tankers  off  the  East 
and  Gulf  coasts.  The  companies  will  be 
bringing  oil  In  on  these  huge  vessels,  and 
It  makes  much  more  sense  for  them  to  un- 
load their  cargo  at  an  offshore  superport 
and  pipe  It  ashore,  than  to  have  the  oil 
lightered  onto  multitudes  of  small  tankers 
and  barges  which  will  create  vessel  traffic 
congestion  and  a  high  risk  of  accidents. 

There  are  2  provisions  about  which  we 
are  particularly  concerned: 

(1)  As  now  written  the  bill  requires 
licensing  of  superports  by  the  ''Secretary 
of  the  department  In  which  the  Coast  Ouard 
Is  operating."  This  makes  eminent  good 
sense  since  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  the  federal 
agency  with  the  most  experience  and  ex- 
pertise In  the  realm  of  vessel  and  port  safety, 
and  given  its  legal  authority  under  the  Ports 
and  Waterways  Safety  Act.  Other  agencies, 
including  the  Interior  Department,  must 
be  consulted  at  several  stages  In  the 
licensing  process,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  regulations  and  environmental 
criteria,  and  are  to  "review  the  application 
and  .  .  .  recommend  to  the  Secretary  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  application. 
.  .  ."  In  our  opinion  this  is  an  adequate 
and  responsible  role  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment. Interior's  experience  with  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  matters  Is  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  of  superport  licensing  and  con- 
struction. We  therefore  urge  that  you  sup- 
port the  licensing  authority  as  now  delegated 
in  the  bill. 

(2)  A  provision  Is  contained  In  the  bill 
which  gives  an  unstated  preference  to 
•Iredged  harbors  over  offshore  deep  water 
ports.  Under  this  legislation  the  Ucense  is 
only  to  cover  superports  outside  the  3  mile 
limit.  The  dredging  provision  would  man- 
date consideration  of  facilities  which  could 
not  even  be  licensed   under   the  bill,  and 


which  must  be  considered  anyway  as  alter- 
natives In  any  environmental  Unpact  state- 
ments. This  provision  could  cause  delays 
In  the  licensing  program.  Many  studies  have 
been  completed  comparing  the  effects  of 
dredging  and  of  offshore  pofts.  Offshore 
superports  have  been  found  to  be  superior 
for  many  reasons:  dredging  and  main- 
tenance are  uneconomic;  dredging  and  dis- 
posal of  dredge  spoil  are  extremely  harm- 
ful to  marine  ecosystems;  keeping  tankers 
out  of  crowded  ports  avoids  much  of  the 
risk  Involved  In  transporting  oil,  which  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  having  offshore 
superports. 

We  urge  that  you  support  the  deep  water 
port  licensing  bill,  that  you  vote  against 
any  amendments  to  alter  the  licensing  au- 
thority, and  that  you  support  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  dredging  provision.  We 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  expeditiously 
on  this  Important  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Barbaba  Heller, 
Environmental  Policy  Center. 

Bkock  Evans. 

Sierra  Club. 

Ann  Roosevelt, 
Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  To  summarize  the  im- 
portant part,  I  quote  the  last  paragraph 
in  the  letter: 

We  urge  that  you  support  the  deep  water 
port  licensing  blU,  that  you  vote  against 
any  amendments  to  alter  the  licensing  au- 
thority, and  that  you  support  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  dredging  provision.  We 
hope  that  the  Senate  wUl  act  expeditiously 
on  this  Important  legislation. 

I  think  the  fact  that  environmental 
groups  quoted  herein  oppose  this  amend- 
ment should  have  some  weight. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  24  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  5  minutes,  or 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
wishes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  oil  companies  this  after- 
noon. I  know  that  it  is  popular  to  criti- 
cize the  oil  companies,  and  certainly,  it 
has  been  eloquently  done  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators.  I  recognize  their  sin- 
cerity of  purpose. 

I  feel  It  is  also  very  unpopular  to  take 
the  position  of  the  oil  companies,  or  even 
to  quote  factual  information  that  would 
be  considered  In  favor  of  the  oU  com- 
panies. It  is  regrettable  that  it  is  that 
way. 

This  afternoon,  we  are  talking  about 
something  entirely  different.  We  are 
talking  about  how  we  can  best  serve  the 
people  of  this  country  in  satisfying  the 
need  that  they  have  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. We  have  an  energy  crisis.  Mr. 
President,  and  a  serious  one.  We  have  a 
balance-of-payments  problem  that  is  a 
very  serious  one,  and  we  do  not  want 
that  imported  oil  to  cost  any  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  That  is  why  this 
is  so  Important. 

To  arbitrarily  adopt  an  amendment 
that  would  be  punitive,  I  think,  would  be 
most  disadvantageous  to  the  American 
consumers. 

We  would  prohibit  the  members  of 
the  oil  Industry  from  holding  licenses  for 
these  facilities.  After  all.  this  is  a  backup 
position.  Every  protection  that  ran  be 


has  been  given  to  other  entities  to  get 
into  the  business  of  having  the  deep- 
water  ports,  and  the  backup  position  is 
the  one  that  will  probably  be  the  most 
important. 

Adoption  of  the  provision  that  is 
recommended  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  be 
a  grave  mistake.  The  two  most  advanced 
proposals  for  U.S.  deepwater  ports.  Loop. 
Inc..  and  Seadock,  have  been  put  forth 
by  industry  consortia.  American  oil 
companies  have  been  building  and 
operating  deepwater  terminals  around 
the  world  for  many  years,  and  no  one 
else  in  this  country  can  touch  their  ex- 
perience and  expertise.  The  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  would  deprive  the 
American  consumer  of  the  benefits  of 
that  expertise. 

I  see  no  logic  in  excluding  from  this 
process  the  single  group  best  equipped  to 
bring  vitally  needed  petroleum  to  this 
country  consistent  with  standards  of 
economic  efiQciency  and  environmental 
protection.  As  a  practical  matter,  if 
American  oil  companies  are  prohibited 
from  being  licensees,  and  thus  owners, 
of  these  facilities,  it  is  doubtful  that  they 
will  be  built.  Both  financial  and  engi- 
neering realities  all  point  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  certainly  not 
advocating  excluding  States  or  Du  Pont 
or  GM  or  any  other  private  entity,  from 
getting  into  the  deepwater  port  business. 
I  think  that  is  what  is  being  done  in  this 
bill.  What  I  am  saying  is.  let  anyone  who 
wants  to  apply  and  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  legislation  do  so,  and 
let  the  Secretary  decide  who  is  best 
qualified.  That  would  seem  simple 
enough. 

The  major  risk  involved  in  owning 
deepwater  terminals  is  the  risk  of  be- 
coming suddenly  unprofitable. 

I  understand  there  has  been  argu- 
ment against  that  this  afternoon. 

At  the  same  time,  this  is  a  considera- 
tion. Profit  loss  could  occur  due  to  in- 
ternational political  developments, 
changes  in  energy  supply  Emd  demand, 
and,  as  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  competition 
from  foreign  operations.  If,  for  instance, 
the  Government  of  Canada,  Mexico,  or 
the  Bahamas  were  to  subsidize  a  ter- 
minal to  lure  shipping  away  from  es- 
tablished faciUties.  similar  U.S.  deep- 
water  ports  could  face  an  uphill  battle. 

Such  a  competitive  threat  could  dan- 
gerously imdermlne  the  financial  in- 
tegrity of  a  publicly  owned  terminal  fi- 
nanced by  revenue  bonds.  However,  any 
private  port  owner  financing  his  opera- 
tion with  bonds  and  equity  capital 
would  of  necessity  accept  reduced  re- 
turns as  a  result  of  competition. 

Mr.  President,  instances  may  arise 
where  the  development  of  a  major  re- 
finery is  linked  to  the  development  of  a 
deepwater  port.  The  only  party  with  an 
interest  In  the  development  of  the  port 
facility  would  be  the  developer  of  the 
proposed  refinery.  If,  imder  the  statute, 
the  port  could  be  developed  only  by  a 
governmental  agency,  or  some  third 
party,  and  no  one  else  was  willing  to 
undertake  the  burden  of  financing  such 
a  facility,  it  could  not  be  built. 
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Certainly  no  national  literests  would 
be  served  by  such  an  obsfecle  to  private 
economic  developments. 

I  do  not  understand  th<  way  of  think- 
ing which  would  have  the  United  States 
summarily  scrap  what  mii  ht  prove  to  be 
far  and  away  the  best  c  ;epwater  port 
proposal.  It  does  not  sitlwell  with  me 
to  aslc  American  taxpaysrs  to  assume 
risks  which  private  indultry  is  willing 
to  shoulder.  Yes,  if  they  Ave  the  desire 
and  they  feel  they  can  make  money,  as 
stated  this  afternoon,  ^t  there  are 
many  instances  in  whichfthis  will  not 
be  true.  J 

Further,  I  do  not  agre^  with  hacking 
away  at  antitrust  issues*  by  arbitrarily 
legislating  a  single  group  4ut  of  the  deep- 
water  port  field.  I  have|carefully  con- 
sidered this  amendmenf  and  ask  my 
colleagues  to  reject  it.       I 

The  thriist  of  this  legislation  should 
be  to  build  these  ports;]  and  to  bring 
them  into  operation  qiackly.  Without 
the  oil  companies  in  th^  picture,  then 
who  else  has  the  expertisi  and  the  abil- 
ity to  do  it?  I 

The  applicant  who  cA  build  them 
safest,  cleanest,  cheapestlshould  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so,  consistentfvith  the  safe- 
guards already  in  the  bill.|Mr.  President, 
I  oppose  this  amendment,  f 

The  PRESIDING  0|PICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Who  yields  time?l 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  ^om  Delaware. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  two  thiris.  No.  1.  with 
regard  to  preferences,  weThave  heard  a 
lot  about  how  this  is  v«de  open  and 
everyone  has  an  equal  she*.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  a  suppciedly  unequal 
advantage  given  to  States  fnd  independ- 
ents who  have  first  prefience. 

In  the  report,  in  the  sjtion  entitled 
"Preferences."  we  find  thf  following : 

Section  5(h)  requires  the| Secretary  first 
to  consider  competing  appltiatlons  within 
any  application  area  on  theJbasls  of  which 
will  "best"  serve  the  nation,  feuch  a  consid- 
eration shall  Include  a  compfcurlson  of  such 
factors  as  the  environmental!  technological 
economic  and  timing  aspects^f  the  various 
applications. 
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senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  say  that 
one  of  the  reasons  that  all  States  should 
not  own  these  things,  if  we  wish  to  con- 
sider that  possibility;  is  that  they  will 
want  to  make  a  profit. 

The  implication  Is  that  the  good  old 
oil  companies,  if  they  own  these,  would 
not  want  to  make  a  profit  on  the  opera- 
tion of  these  ports.  That  gives  me  a  real 
warm  feeling  inside,  to  know  that  they 
would  not  want  to  do  that. 

The  other  thing  is  that,  though  it  is 
not  going  to  have  any  bearing,  probably, 
on  the  argument,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  raised  an- 
other very  important  point.  He  said: 

What  happens  If  we  come  along  and  de- 
velop an  alternative  source  of  energy  which 
makes  oil  obsolete? 


say  politely, 
ies."  I  do  not 
panics"  any 
in  that  see- 
to  consider 
tioal  matter, 
[ical  advan- 
imic  where- 
mic  where- 


I  do  not  know  how  t, 
without  saying  "oil  compa 
know  how  to  say  "oil  co 
better  than  we  have  said  . 
tion  where  the  Secretary  h 
them  first  because,  as  a  pr 
they  have  all  the  technol 
tage.  They  have  the  eco. 

withal.  They  have  more  eco_ „..^^^- 

withal  than  anybody  in  thefivhole  world. 

They  have  the  timing.  A^hat  old  song 
says,  "timing  is  the  thing!  They  have 
the  timing,  too.  i 

It  seems  to  me,  as  a  pra|tlcal  matter 
that  what  we  are  saying  th 
facade    about    priorities    i 
really  is  only  one  priority, 
ity  goes,  "Them  that  has,  „ 
oil  companies  have  those  th      _. 

The  same  argument  wa^made,  again 
to  go  back  to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  that 
he  had  all  of  those  things  He  had  the 
economic  advantage,  he  ha|l  the  timing, 
he  had  the  technology,  anf  he  had  the 
rest.  He  ended  up  owning  ft  all. 

Another  point,  and  I  slSall  be  brief: 
I  was  interested  to  hear  thefistinguished 


ugh  all  this 
that   there 
id  the  prior- 
its,"  and  the 
igs. 


Then  he  ran  through  a  scenario  from 
there. 

I  ask  the  same  question  and  suggest 
another  scenario.  What  happens  after 
we  have  Invested  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars around  this  Nation  constructing 
three  deepwater  ports  off  the  Atlantic 
coast,  three  in  the  gulf,  and  several  off 
the  west  coast,  and  we  make  a  total  in- 
vestment of  many  billions  of  dollars,  in- 
cluding the  construction  of  ships  to 
carry  aU  this  oil,  and  2  or  3  years  down 
the  road  some  smart  scientist  comes 
along  and  develops  an  alternative  source 
of  energy? 

Do  we  honestly  think,  after  all  that 
investment,  under  the  free  enterprise 
system,  we  are  going  to  have  those  peo- 
ple say,  "we  now  have  a  better  and 
cheaper  way  to  serve  the  American  peo- 
ple, so  we  are  going  to  forego  that  invest- 
ment"? Or  do  we  think  they  are  going  to 
do  all  they  can.  directly  and  Indirectly, 
to  stymie  development  of  that  source  of 
energy? 

I  say  that  if  they  cannot  buy  it,  they 
are  going  to  stymie  It.  It  seems  to  me  if 
we  are  locking  ourselves  into  the  de- 
velopment of  all  of  these  ports,  suid  just 
one  little  part  of  the  picture  Is  the  own- 
ership of  them,  to  let  the  energy  policy 
of  this  Nation  be  determined  by  those 
who  already  control  it — and  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  avoid  that— would  be  the 
height  of  folly. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  I  ask  my  colleague  from  Loui- 
siana to  yield  me  time,  because  I  do  not 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time? 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
strange.  Indeed,  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Delaware  would 
have  so  much  advice  to  give  us  on  this 
issue.  You  know,  it  is  his  State  that  said, 
"Do  not  build  any  refineries  along  our 
coastline."  I  suppose  it  might  follow,  if 
they  did  not  build  any  refineries,  that 
they  would  not  need  any  deepwater 
ports.  I  would  certainly  think  so.  And 
for  one  who  says,  "We  do  not  want  any 
of  this  business  in  our  State,"  I  am  sur- 
prised, indeed,  that  he  would  express 
such  great  interest  in  this  bill  and  this 
sort  of  facility. 

I  think  I  need  add  nothing  to  the  per- 
suasive  arguments   that   have   already 


been  made  on  this  floor  by  the  distin- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  oth- 
ers who  have  spoken,  who  call  attention 
to  the  good  sense  that  it  makes  to  let  peo- 
ple who  are  in  the  business  at  least  to  be 
able  to  participate  and  to  compete  If 
there  is  a  better  way  of  doing  it,  that  Is 
all  well  and  good,  too.  but  I  say  the  time 
may  come  when  we  might  be  very  glad, 
indeed,  to  have  private  industry  wel- 
comed and  willing  to  commit  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  build  the  kind  of 
facilities  that  we  are  talking  about. 

You  know,  a  deepwater  port  is  iike  a 
refinery.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
is  there  enough  money  to  build  it  as  it 
is  a  question  of  is  there  going  to  be  oil 
to  run  through  it  and  use  in  it. 

When  we  had  hearings  on  refineries  to 
this  country,  contrary  to  what  a  lot  of 
people  thought,  Mr.  President,  it  was 
not  a  question  of  sufficient  funds  to  build 
the  refineries.  There  is  all  kinds  of  money 
that  can  be  found  to  build  refineries 
The  question  is,  Is  there  going  to  be  oil? 
Will  there  be  crude  to  use  it? 

I  think  that  underscores  one  of  the 
most  important  points  the  Senate  should 
keep  in  mind  when  it  votes  on  this  issue. 
And  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  better 
able  to  make  the  best  kind  of  judgment 
that  is  required  than  our  people  in  the 
oil  business.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  pointed  out  that  we  have  adequate 
laws  on  the  books  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  no  collusion,  that  there  need  be  no 
concern  expressed  by  Americans  over  the 
inadequacy  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
antlmonopoly  laws.  They  are  on  the 
books. 

So  I  say  In  conclusion,  Mr.  President, 
it  makes  good  sense  to  me  not  to  support 
the  HoUings  amendment  to  this  deep- 
water  ports  bill. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PREsmma  officer  who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  just  wish  to  point  out  a 
fact  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Delaware  was  one  of  the  first  States 
that  exported  energy.  We  have  a  very 
large  refinery.  In  addition,  in  a  20- 
square-mile  area,  we  probably  have  more 
refineries  than  anywhere  else.  We  have 
the  biggest  slum  in  the  world  at  Marcus 
Hook,  between  southern  Philadelphia 
and  Wilmington.  We  have  more  refin- 
eries than  you  can  imagine. 

So  my  interest  comes  from  some  little 
experience,  with  our  small  State  having 
as  much  to  do  with  net  exporting  of  re- 
fined oil  as.  I  suspect,  any  State  in  the 
Nation  in  terms  of  percentages. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  minutes. 

The  opposition  to  this  bill  still  fasci- 
nates and  frustrates  me,  to  have  this 
body  taking  the  "politically  impopular 
position." 

They  know  they  are  on  the  majority 
side.  They  know  this  amendment  is  not 
going  to  pass.  But  we  are  going  to  salve 
the  consciences  of  America.  We  will  lose 
this  round,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  but  some  day  America  will  win 
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on  this  one.  We  will  win;  we  will  cut  this 
Gordian  knot  that  holds  this  Nation  en- 
ergy wise. 

Talk  about  expertise.  Expertise  in  anti- 
trust violation,  yes.  Expertise  in  making 
money— that  is  wiiat  they  have — a  lot  of 
expertise  in.  But  in  running  a  port? 

What  about  the  atom?  How  did  that 
get  into  this  conversation?  What  about 
the  taxpayer  assuming  the  risk?  Is  this 
a  taxpayer  protection  bill?  Are  we  going 
to  protect  them  by  letting  the  oil  com- 
panies make,  again,  those  exorbitant  pro- 
fits that  the  President  is  talking  about? 

The  ICC  regulation?  Hah;  46  Senators 
sponsored  a  bill  to  do  away  with  that 
agency.  Surely  you  know  ICC  is  not  go- 
ing to  regiilate  them. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  particularly  disappointing  In  its  anti- 
trust enforcement  as  the  committee  re- 
port from  the  House  side  concluded. 

No  one  ever  came  around  here  and 
tried  to  sell  us  that  junk  on  the  ICC,  that 
In  doing  that  we  are  going  to  save  the 
taxpayers  money. 

Let  me  say  as  clearly  as  I  possibly  can 
that  this  is  a  money  making  bill.  Whether 
it  is  owned  by  the  State,  the  private  in- 
dustry, or  the  oil  companies,  it  will  make 
money.  That  is  the  whole  reason  for  this 
bill.  That  is  one  thing  that  Senator 
Johnston,  Senator  Holungs,  and  Sen- 
ator Bentsen  can  talk  about  and  agree 
on:  it  makes  money.  It  cuts  in  half  the 
cost  of  transportation  by  bringing  these 
tsmkers  into  deepwater  ports.  We  are  not 
saying  just  the  State  would  make  It,  or 
just  the  private  interests,  or  just  the  oil 
companies.  They  are  all  going  to  make  it. 

What  we  are  saying  Is  that  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  of  profit  should  not 
be  used  as  a  bottleneck  to  engage  in  dis- 
criminatory practices.  That  is  what  my 
amendment  is  all  about. 

When  they  talk  about  national  inter- 
est, who  else  do  they  mean  other  than  the 
man  they  are  talking  about,  the  con- 
sumer? The  gentleman's  name  is  James 
T.  Halverson,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Competition,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
put  in  by  this  administration.  He  has 
been  there  6  or  7  years.  I  did  not  put  him 
there.  He  is  the  one  who  attests  that  the 
oil  companies  should  not  have  an  owner- 
ship in  this  particular  area.  And  that  is 
not  a  stimip  si)eech;  that  is  testimony 
from  the  Competition  Division  of  the 
Government's  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Uncontradicted,  if  you  please. 

Who  is  the  next  gentleman  who  came 
up  and  testified  for  the  public  Interest? 
I  almost  fell  over  backward  when  that 
gentleman  said  affirmatively,  came  for- 
ward and  said.  "We  are  going  to  save  you 
5  cents,  and  that  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est." 

Where  In  the  world  have  they  ever  said 
that?  We  have  been  trying  to  get  them 
to  roll  back  prices.  I  find  it  one  of  the 
most  discouraging,  disappointing,  de- 
meaning thing  to  sit  as  a  member  of  ttie 
energy  policy  study  marking  up  a  bill 
on  energy  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  as  chairman,  and 
have  Mr.  Simon,  the  then  "Energy  Czar," 
say,  "We  do  not  know;  the  oil  companies 
wiU  not  tell  us."  We  sat  there  through 
Christmas;  we  sat  there  through  Janu- 
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ary  and  February,  and  still  he  sat  t^ere 
and  said,  "The  oil  companies  will  not  tell 
us." 

Mr.  President,  the  oil  companies  own 
the  Government. 

You  cannot  get  a  depletion  allowance 
bill  through  the  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate. You  cannot  get  a  repeal  of  that. 
Direct  Investment  Sales  Corporation,  in- 
vestment tax  credits,  the  foreign  invest- 
ment tax  credits — who  owns  the  Govern- 
ment and  who  is  going  to  really  protect 
the  taxpayer? 

Well,  along  came  a  gentleman  from  the 
Justice  Department,  Mr.  Keith  Clear- 
waters,  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  Antitrust  Division.  He  was 
not  making  a  stump  speech.  He  con- 
cluded by  sajing: 

We  beUeve  there  are  sound  reasons  for 
enacting  legislation  which  would  require 

And  this  Is  the  HolUngs  amendment— 
reqiUre  that  oU  pipelines  be  Independently 
owned. 

Here  is  the  administration's  Antitrust 
Division  spokesman,  after  all  their  expe- 
rience, talking  about  competition,  talking 
about  the  consumer,  talking  about  the 
law,  talking  about  this  real  life  In  which 
we  live,  and  he  said  the  oil  pipelines 
should  be  independently  owned,  free 
from  control  by  persons  engaged  In  any 
other  phase  of  the  petroleum  business. 

The  national  Interest,  the  national 
interest.  What  did  the  State  of  Texas  say 
when  it  talked  about  the  ownership? 
Who  was  aroimd  here  saving  the  taxpay- 
ers' money?  Here  is  a  distinguished  group 
that  planned  for  the  development  of  a 
Texas  deepwater  terminal,  and  here  Is 
the  Texas  position  on  it.  It  was  not  an 
easy  one  down  in  Texas.  I  have  got  to 
congratiUate  these  fellows,  but  they  said: 

Public  ownership  provides  the  least  costly 
financing  alternative  and  this  provides  the 
least  cost  to  the  ultimate  user,  the  con- 
sumer. 

Now,  I  think  if  there  is  one  thing  the 
people  from  Texas  know  about,  that  Is 
how  to  make  money.  I  wish  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  would  adopt  some  of 
their  practices.  I  think  they  are  experts 
on  knowing  how  to  make  money. 

I  guess  they  have  got  a  poor  Texan, 
although  I  have  never  seen  one.  Maybe 
some 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  he  will  look  in  this 
direction,  he  will  spy  one.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  must  give  that  fel- 
low food  stamps.  [Laughter.] 

I  can  say,  Mr.  President,  in  all  candor, 
this  is  something  which  has  been  a  guide 
for  those  dealing  with  the  consumer  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  dealing 
with  the  Justice  Department  in  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  dealing  with  the  oil  pipe- 
line delivery  system,  and  It  has  been 
found  in  all  the  records  that  we  could 
possibly  find,  and  that  we  do  not  come 
forward  with  now  when  we  talk  about 
the  national  interest,  but  let  us  get  going 
and  let  us  hurry  up.  Let  us  protect  the 
consumer  from  these  fanciful  arguments 
and  talking  about  the  politically  impopu- 
lar thing. 


We  know  what  the  politics  of  oil  are 
in  this  Govenmaent.  We  have  yet  to  get 
an  energy  policy.  We  could  roll  back 
prices,  we  could  tighten  the  l>elt  of  the 
consiuner,  we  could  put  a  little  pin  on 
him,  we  could  do  everything  but  one,  and 
tliat  is  to  give  big  oil,  natural  gas,  $11 
billion  more  through  deregulation. 

That's  the  only  regulation  we  have 
got — but  the  President  recommended 
against  it  in  dealing  with  the  oil  com- 
panies. The  oil  companies  could  not  have 
written  a  better  message  on  energy  yes- 
terday. Why?  Because  they  say  they  need 
the  money  for  drilling.  Why  don't  they 
just  drill  and  quit  trying  to  really  get 
the  control  old  John  D.  Rockefeller  tried 
to  get.  The  Rockefeller  people  cooper- 
ated in  the  edition  of  this  particular 
study,  a  historical  account  of  how  John 
D.  made  his  billions,  so  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  could  have 
hearings  40  and  50  years  later  about 
those  same  villains. 

Now,  let  us  give  the  consumers,  the 
taxpayers,  a  break  in  America.  Let  us 
go  ahead  with  the  construction  of  deep- 
water  ports.  The  States  are  ready.  They 
can  get  the  financing. 

About  financing  and  the  making  of 
the  profits,  again  this  is  from  the  Texas 
report,  I  quote,  "The  public  ownership 
alternative  would  provide  the  lowest 
tariff,  an  estimated  average  of  present 
value  of  2.91  cents  per  barrel  over  the  20 
years  due  to  the  lower  interest  rates" — 
that  is  the  tax  exempt  smd  the  secured 
bonds — "and  exclusion  of  the  7  percent 
return  on  base." 

Now,  that  Is  what  Texas  found  after 
considerable  study,  that  the  public  en- 
tity could  build  it  more  cheaply  and  that 
the  consumer  and  the  taxpayer  would 
benefit.  There  would  be  no  enticement 
to  big  oil.  But  Instead  they  come  In  here 
and  grab  you  by  the  neck  and  they  say, 
"Oh,  you  take  the  unpopular  position." 

I  do  not  know  what  Is  impopular  about 
it.  The  popular  position  the  least  num- 
ber of  heads — and  you  count  heads,  or 
watch  it  when  you  count,  Mr  President, 
and  let  us  see  whether  we  protect  the 
consumer,  whether  we  protect  the  real 
interest  of  this  coimtry  with  respect  to 
the  delivery  of  energy. 

Are  we  really  going  to  put  it  in  the 
liands  of  a  few  oil  people?  I  wonder  If 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana would  agree  to  a  10-percent  hmita- 
tion  on  return,  not  just  7  percent,  now 
that  we  have  got  inflation,  but  a  10-per- 
cent return  on  actual  Investment. 

I  would  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana if  he  win  agree  to  that;  if  he  will 
agree  to  Just  a  10-percent  return  on 
their  direct  capital  investment,  no  total 
investment.  I  will  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  and  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
3delds  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  S 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
address  myseU  to  every  point  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.   He  has   obviously   dcme   his 
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homework  very  well,  and  ^e  has  famil 
larized   himself   with   a   treat   deal   of 
documentation  on  this  mftter. 

But  I  think  there  were^ome  general 
implications  made  by  theBenator  from 
South  Carolina  that  shoulcfbe  addressed. 
I  should  like  to  say,  flrstithat  perhaps 
some  of  his  better  points  were  obscured 
by  absolutely  the  most  prcjessional  his- 
trionic performance  I  hav|  ever  seen  In 
the  U.S.  Seimte.  And,  hailing  been  an 
amateur  actor  at  one  timelnyself,  I  can 
recognize  theatrical  talent  ivhen  I  see  it. 
I  had  visions  of  PitchforlfBen  Tillman 
standing  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  Cham- 
ber when  I  listened  to  the  treat  Populist 
doctrine  being  laid  down  fcy  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  S4ith  Carolina 
maligning  an  Industry  that|has  produced 
in  the  United  States  of  Am) 
of  cheap  fuel  up  until  rec( 
It  is  certain  tliat  the  ma, 
nies  do  not  come  to  this  pli 
hands,  and  there  is  much 
criticize  about  the  ma.lor 
But  we  had  better  imdersi 
nomics  of  the  oil  business;,  „*.«  «;r  wcu 
better  understand  that  the*  is  a  dichot- 
omy between  the  major  a|l  companies 
and  the  independents,  th4  wildcatters, 
the  gamblers,  if  you  plei 
their  fortunes  to  try  to  fine 
oil  and  gas  in  this  country. 
It  is  wrong  to  think  that 
ing  a  lid  on  the  price  of 
a  lid  on  the  price  of  nati 
we  are  somehow  limiting 
the  major  oil  companies 
doing  is  forcing  us  to  reli^v,.^  ^a, 
sources  for  energy  in  this  (fountry. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  exploration,  ij-oduction  of 
existing  sources  of  oil  and  gas  in  this 

country \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIClR.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.      1 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  will  field  2  more 
minutes.  | 

Mr.   TOWER.   Eighty  pe 

exploration  and  productioi    ..  „ 

sources  of  existing  oil  andlgas  in  this 
country  have  come  under  thi  auspices  of 
the  independents,  and  I  fEin  tell  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Softh  Carolina, 
that  far  more  have  gone  broie  than  have 
gotten  rich.  We  have  g  " 
petroleum  engineers  in  __ 
serving  as  bank  tellers  and 
So  the  Senator  cannot  tell 
oil  business  has  been  living 
the  land. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the 
talking  about  other  matters 
addressed  himself  to,  such 
latlon  of  gas,  rolling  back 
crude.  Perhaps  the  people  of 
Una  would  rather  buy  Alge  _  _ 
natural  gas  for  $1.50,  $1.6C|  $2  per  mcf 
than  buy  it  from  the  good  people  of  the 
great  State  of  Louisiana  apd  the  good 
people  of  the  State  of  Texap — who  once 
joined  the  people  of  South?  Carolina  In 
the  thin  Gray  Line— for  8^  or  90  cents 
per  mcf.  i 

That  Is  what  should  be  |aced  up  to, 
that  is  the  choice.  | 

Today,  right  here  in  Waslfngton,  they 
are  distilling  natural  gas  tisbm  naphtha 
for  about  $  1 .50  per  mcf .         I 
We  can  sell  it  cheaper  fian  that  tf 
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everyone  will  just  let  us  produce  It  at  &a 
economic  rate. 

I  regret  tliat  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  had  to  bring  those  matters  into 
a  discussion  of  deepwater  ports.  I  would 
submit,  my  colleague  from  Texas  who 
addressed  the  body  earlier  made  a  very 
good  point  when  he  said  it  is  popular  to 
whip  the  oil  industry.  Everybody  does  it. 
The  mass  media  does  it.  It  is  a  sure  way 
to  be  a  hero. 

I  can  suggest  this,  too.  If  we  phase  out 
the  depletion  allowance,  we  had  better 
deregulate  the  price  of  gas  and  let  the 
price  of  crude  seek  a  market  level  or 
Project  Independence  Is  going  right  down 
the  drain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
given  somewhat  of  a  challenge  just  a  few 
moments  ago,  not  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  but  a  question  was  asked — 
would  I  be  willing  to  limit  the  profits 
of  these  big,  huge  conglomerates  and 
consortiums  to  10  percent? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  is  perhaps 
not  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Elklns  Act  relevant  to  the  consent  decree 
or  with  the  provisions  of  the  decisions 
that  have  been  decided  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  particularly.  United  States 
against  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

All  those  decisions  provide  is  that  the 
7-percent  profit,  not  10  percent,  allowed 
to  oil  companies  can  be  based  upon  their 
whole  capital  structure  and  not  simply 
on  paid-in  capital. 

Now,  that  is  consistent  with  all  the 
accounting  procedures  I  know  anything 
about.  Accounting  procedures  always 
take  into  consideration  debt  capital,  as 
well  as  paid-in  capital.  But  the  point  is 
that  they  do  not  provide  for  10  percent. 

Not  only  is  the  10-percent  limitation 
not  required  under  present  ICC  regula- 
tions, but  the  figure  used  by  the  ICC,  as 
I  imderstand  it,  is  7  percent  based  upon 
the  total  amount  of  capital,  and  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  if  that  is  not 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  My  question  Is,  Would 
the  Senator  limit  it  to  10  percent  or,  if 
he  insists,  7  percent  of  the  direct  invest- 
ment, not  the  total  cost  to  the  project, 
what  their  capital  is,  but  $400  million, 
and  they  put  in  $40  million  as  a  group, 
will  they  be  allowed  10  percent  on  the 
40?  I  would  propose  they  be  allowed 
only  10  percent  on  the  $40  million  be- 
cause this  is  a  big  gimmick  they  use  in 
what  they  call  discriminatory  rebates. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  assume  then  my 
interpreation  of  the  Elkins  Act  on  con- 
sent decrees  in  United  States  against 
Atlantic  Refining  Is  a  correct  interpre- 
tation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  well,  then  we 
have  established  that  the  rate  is  not 
10  percent  or  something  In  excess  of  10 
percent,  but  rather  7  percent. 

Now,  the  only  Issue  Is,  are  we  going  to 
use  It  on  only  the  amount  of  paid-in  cap- 
ital, or  debt  capital  as  well,  and  that  Is 
a  brandnew  issue  which  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  debate  here  if  an  amendment 
were  up  to  address  that  question. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  issue  was  the 
issue  in  1942  when  they  made  the  Elkins 
case  consent  decree,  and  it  has  been  an 
issue  from  1942  to  1972,  for  32  years 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  United  States 
against  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  pointed  out  that  de- 
cision and  that  act  is  entirely  consistent 
with  all  of  the  accoimting  procedures 
used  by  companies  across  the  country 
and  debt  capital  is,  nevertheless,  capital 

Indeed,  if  the  State  of  Louisiana  is 
going  to  build  this  superport,  they  are 
not  going  to  use  money  from  the  treas- 
ury, it  will  be  debt  capital  borrowed  from 
the  people  on  the  sale  of  bonds. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  re- 
turns from  a  superport  under  ICC  laws 
and  regulations  are  not  exorbitant. 

Indeed,  if  they  are  exorbitant,  then 
Senator  Biden's  bankers  from  Philadel- 
phia will  be  there  in  Louisiana  and  Texas 
and  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  They  will 
be  buUding  that  superport  because  they 
will  have  a  fair  advantage.  They  will  have 
a  preference  to  build  It. 

The  argument,  Mr.  President,  Is  unan- 
swerable and  certainly  has  not  been  an- 
swered today.  If  a  State  can  buUd  a  deep- 
water  port  and  make  a  profit,  it  will  be 
there  to  do  it;  and  if  the  independents 
can  build  It  and  make  a  profit,  they  will 
do  it,  because  they  have  a  preference 
under  the  bill. 

I  repeat,  and  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  the  national 
Interest  is  served  by  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment.  If  a  State  will  not  or  cannot 
build  a  deepwater  port,  and  if  Sears, 
Roebuck  or  any  other  Independent  com- 
pany cannot  or  will  not  build  a  deep- 
water  port,  then  the  American  public 
nevertheless  deserves  and  is  entitled  to 
the  savings  which  a  superport  can  give 
them — a  savings  which  in  yearly  effect 
may  be  as  big  as  President  Ford's  5 -per- 
cent surtax.  We  are  entitled  to  that. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  we  will  defeat 
this  amendment. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 
The    PRESIDINQ    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
get  right  to  that  point,  we  are  asking  In 
this  amendment--excuse  me.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  tried  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  Algerian  oil  and  Saudi  Arab- 
Ian.  While  on  contrast,  this  superport  is 
only  going  to  be  used  for  Algerian.  Saudi 
Arabian,  and  the  rest;  they  will  not  bring 
Texas  oil  through  a  superport. 

Now.  Alaska  Is 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  On  his  time,  I  only 
have  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  was  knock- 
ing deregulation  price  of  gas,  I  was  ad- 
dressing myself  to  that  particular  addi- 
tional  

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  addressing  my- 
self to  the  deepwater  port,  and  In  Uils 
amendment,  we  are  only  asking  what  Is 
provided  for  the  rail  carriers  in  Amer- 
ica. 
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Section  49,  United  States  Code  18,  and 
Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  got  this 
passed  back  in  1906.  states  that  railroads 
are  barred  from  shipping  any  articles  or 
commodities  except  timber  or  timber 
products  which  a  railroad  "may,  own  In 
whole  or  in  part,  or  In  which  it  may  have 
any  interest,  direct  or  Indirect." 

That  was  referred  to  as  the  commod- 
ities clause  provision. 

We  ask  simply  enactment  of  the  same 
clause  for  oil  companies. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  wonder  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  can  possibly 
postulate  how  we  could  have  the  Alaska 
pipeline  under  construction  now  if  we 
were  waiting  for  an  Independent  entity 
to  come  forward  with  the  money,  in 
\'lew  of  all  the  problems  we  had. 

The  only  reason  we  got  that  trans- 
portation mechanism  Is  because  those 
people  invested  their  money  in  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  that  field. 
They  had  to  have  a  transportation 
mechanism  to  get  It  to  market  to  recover 
their  investment.  And  today  you  would 
have  us  say  that  the  oil  Indsutry,  which 
invests  its  money  In  this  oil  so  It  can  be 
brought  forth  from  Alaska  or  Algeria,  Is 
going  to  be  barred  from  participating  in 
one  segment  of  the  transportation 
mechanism  to  get  this  oil  to  market.  To 
me,  this  Is  like  saying.  In  regard  to  the 
pass  we  put  the  railroad  through  to  the 
West,  that  we  should  have  given  pri- 
ority to  that  man  at  the  pass.  Remember 
the  old  Western  movies  always  used  to 
have  a  guy  at  the  pass  who  collected 
more  money  than  the  railroad.  That  Is 
what  the  Senator  is  recommending.  He 
is  saying,  let  somebody  else,  the  people 
who  make  money  off  cotton  in  South 
Carolina,  or  peanuts  in  South  Carolina, 
whatever  it  is,  let  them  come  in  and  In- 
vest so  they  can  hold  us  up  at  the  deep- 
water  port  on  the  price.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances what  it  Is  going  to  cost  to 
get  Alaskan  oil  across  to  the  consumers 
of  America. 

The  Senator  Is  saying  he  Is  for  the 
consumer.  I  say  the  Senator  Is  putting 
one  of  the  greatest  roadblocks  in  the  way 
of  cheap  oil  for  the  American  public  I 
have  ever  seen  conceived,  and  that  Is, 
they  already  have  an  investment  In  the 
growth,  an  investment  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  oil.  They  have  paid  for  the 
ships — the  Senator  has  not  said  ansrthlng 
about  who  Is  building  the  supertankers 
to  ship  the  oil.  Why?  Because  they  have 
to  get  the  oil  to  the  market  to  get  back 
their  money. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  ask  me  what 
I  think  about  his  idea  of  allowing  some- 
one to  hold  us  up  at  the  pass,  to  charge 
more  money 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Senator  Is 
In  the  position  of  creating  the  worst  kind 
of  roadblock  for  the  American  consumer. 
We  defeated  this  amendment  in  the  joint 
subcommittee  on  its  merits.  We  estab- 
lished the  priority  so  ';hat  no  one  In  the 
oil  industry  can  have  anything  to  do 


with  this  if  anyone  else  in  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  do  It.  That  means 
that,  as  a  last  resort,  the  people  who 
have  put  the  money  In,  the  front-end 
money  to  explore  for,  develop,  produce, 
and  transport  that  oil  all  the  way  down 
to  the  consumer,  have  the  right  to  do 
it  If  no  one  else  will  do  it. 

To  me,  that  Is  protecting  the  public 
Interest. 

I  wish  I  was  as  histrionic  as  my  friend 
is  about  some  of  these  things.  Believe 
me,  I  would  ask  him  how  the  Alaskan 
pip>eline  could  be  other  than  a  pipe- 
dream  If  we  were  waiting  for  the  peo- 
ple who  made  their  money  in  other  In- 
dustries to  come  In  and  put  money  Into 
that  pipeline  today?  It  would  not  be 
there.  It  would  not  be  there  until  hell 
freezes  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  How  much  time  have 
I  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  and  I  would  go  into  the  oil  busi- 
ness and  we  would  build  It,  If  we  were 
allowed  to.  Once  they  found  oil  anyone 
would  build  the  pipeline,  that  is  the  rea- 
son they  went  to  Alaska.  But  the  Senator 
has  finally  joined  me.  He  said  let  us  elimi- 
nate the  man  at  the  pass.  That  Is  all  we 
want  to  do  In  this  amendment,  eliminate 
the  man  at  the  pass  who  would  control 
it,  who  would  create  a  bottleneck,  who 
would  discriminate  against  the  consimier, 
who  would  take  the  poor  independent, 
and  gobble  up  everything  else.  What  is 
the  national  interest?  Is  it  what  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  Antitrust  Division, 
through  Keith  Clearwaters  ask  for;  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  head  of 
the  Consumer  Division?  Do  they  speak 
for  the  national  Interest?  Yes  they  do 
and  they  have  asked  for  It. 

At  lesist  we  should  try  to  break  this 
Gordian  knot  and  eliminate  that  man 
at  the  pass.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
is  all  about. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  the  last 
word  and  can  hold  forth  at  some  length, 
I  do  not  want  to  take  the  Senate's  time, 
except  to  make  one  very  brief  observa- 
tion. 

We  have  talked  about  what  Is  the 
popular  position  in  this  bill,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  says: 

Well,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  must 
have  the  popular  position  becatise  he  has  the 
votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  so,  and  I  think 
we  have  the  votes.  It  is  because  of  one 
reason:  It  Is  because  the  national  Inter- 
est Is  so  absolutely  clear  In  defeating  this 
amendment.  I  am  confident  the  Senate 
is  not  going  to  read  the  Gallup  poll;  it  is 
not  going  to  read  the  rest  of  the  polls, 
but  it  is  going  to  vote  the  national  Inter- 
est— the  Interest  of  the  consumer.  This 
bill  will  make  it  possible,  Mr.  President, 
for  an  independent.  Sears,  Roebuck,  or 
anybody  else,  to  come  to  Louisiana. 
Texas.  Mississippi,  or  any  other  pltuie, 
and  build  a  deepwater  port  and  have  a 


preference  over  an  oil  company.  They 
will  be  able  to  build  it  In  preference  to 
that  oil  company,  if  they  just  want  to 
come  down  there  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Might  I  refer  the  Senator 
to  a  letter  from  the  IPAA?  They  do  speak 
for  independents  in  this  country,  speak- 
ing for  4,000  independent  producers  of 
oil  and  gas.  They  say : 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  producer  who  Is 
having  difficulty  selling  or  moving  his  crude 
oil,  and  we  do  not  believe  discrimination 
exists  In  this  respect.  The  conclusion  that 
Independent  crude  oU  producers  may  have 
difficulty  In  securing  shipment  of  their  oU 
and  are  subject  to  discrimination  by  pipe- 
line companies  is  not  supported  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Independent  producers. 

There  is  their  organization,  40,000  In- 
dependents saying  that. 

On  what  the  Senator  said  about  Rocke- 
feller, that  was  right  50  years  ago.  May- 
be It  was  a  little  further  back.  Let  us 
make  It  70  years  ago.  He  had  a  good 
point.  In  the  year  1974  we  all  know  bet- 
ter than  that.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana knows  better  than  that.  I  know  I  do. 
My  own  father  was  squeezed  out  of  the 
oil  business  as  a  youngster  because  of  the 
kind  of  methods  that  the  Rockefellers 
used  back  at  that  time. 

That  has  been  a  long  time  ago.  The 
Senator  Is  for  many,  many  years  out  of 
date  In  making  his  speech  about  how 
Rockefeller  made  his  money.  That  has 
not  anything  to  do  with  It. 

Whoever  builds  a  superport,  anybody 
who  wants  to  will  be  able  to  use  It.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  absolutely 
correct.  It  Is  In  the  law  as  clear  as  we 
could  write  It.  In  addition,  every  appli- 
cation Is  subject  to  examination  by  tBe 
FTC  and  the  Justice  Department,  and 
the  operation  of  deepwater  ports  is  sub- 
ject to  citizen  suits  under  this  bill.  I  do 
not  know  how  we  could  build  any  more 
protection  in  the  bill  without  absolutely 
preventing  the  building  of  superports. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  I  am  going  to  move 
to  table. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  a  motion  to 
table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  th^  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HASKELL  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Alaska     (Mr. 
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Gravel)  .  If  he  were  preaint  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  jvere  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "n«pr."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote.  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYI^.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from*  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  froi^  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  frorn  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch),  the  Senator  frin  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  are  necessarily  4>sent. 

I  further  announce  thAt  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Har4ke)  is  absent 
on  official  business.  | 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  ann(4mce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennesseel  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  fronl  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  f rom iColorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  ^rom  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood),  ind  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (N  r.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent.  ' 

I  also  announce  that  th^  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  HRtrsKA)|  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fongi|  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Williuj  L.  Scott)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  are  absent  on  o  3cial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  fromjArizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  would  vote  "\  'ea." 

The  result  was  annoui|ced — yeas  48, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona. 
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So  the  motion  to  table 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presj 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
tlon  to  lay  on  the  table 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pres 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  t£ 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 
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WAIVER   OP   RULE   XXXVUI  AS  TO 
ROUTINE  NOMINATIONS  ONLY 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  motion 

with  regard 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  cannot 
be  heard. 
The  Senator  will  proceed. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 

wish  to  point  out  that  while 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  The  Senator  has 
a  right  to  be  heard. 

The  Senators  will  please  return  to  their 
seats  or  take  their  conversations  to  the 
cloakroom. 
The  Senator  will  proceed. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  while  a  motion 
to  waive  rule  XXXVTII  will  be  in  order. 
I  shall  not  make  such  a  motion,  other 
than  as  to  routine  nominations  at  the 
clerk's  desk. 

In  a  moment,  I  shall  move  that  rule 
XXXVm  be  waived  as  to  routine  nomi- 
nations at  the  clerk's  desk.  Other  nomi- 
nations will  be,  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
referred  back  to  the  White  House  for 
resubmission,  in  the  President's  discre- 
tion, upon  the  reconvening  of  Congress. 
It  Is  imderstood  from  discussions  I 
have  had  with  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  that  this  motion  has 
no  reference  to  the  nomination  of  the 
Vice-President-designate,  which  is  here 
under  the  25th  amendment,  and  is  cov- 
ered by  the  necessity  for  confirmation  by 
both  Houses. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  We  happen  to  have 
some  routine  nominations  here  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  have 
been  filed  today.  They  will  be  subject  to 
routine  confirmation.  Will  the  Senator 
except  those? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  except  them. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  As  in  executive 
session,  then,  I  move  to  waive  rule 
XXXVin  as  to  routine  nominations  at 
the  desk  today,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  and  as  to  other 
routine  nominations  at  the  desk.  I  do 
not  move  to  waive  rule  38  in  other  as- 
pects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  a  unanimous-consent 
request  is  necessary. 

Does  the  Senator  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object. 


Mr.  NELSON.  I  notice  that  Senator 
Eagleton  Is  not  here. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  This  would  apply 
to  postmasters,  if  we  confirmed  post- 
masters. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  just  walked  on  the  floor,  Mr 
President. 

What  was  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  to  waive  rule  XXXVm 
only  as  to  routine  nominations  at  the 
clerk's  desk,  including  such  routine  nom- 
inations from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee as  are  there  today.  It  does  not 
apply  to  the  VIce-Presldent-designate, 
whose  nomination  comes  here  under  the 
25th  amendment.  It  applies  to  everyone 
else. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  routine  nomina- 
tions would  not  Include  ambassadorial 
nominations? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  will  accept  the  statement  be- 
tween the  distinguished  tisslstant  ma- 
jority leader  and  myself  that  It  does  not 
apply  to  anything  except  routine  nom- 
inations at  the  desk.  Including  those 
nominations  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  which  are  there  today. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  should  like  to  address  an  inquiry 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understand,  this  only 
applies  to  nominations  that  have  been 
reported  by  committees. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  going  to  defer 
again  to  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
because  his  ideas  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  wiU  only 
apply  to  routine  nominations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  a  routine  nomination  Is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  did  the 
Senator  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  in  mind  Earl  Sil- 
bert's  nomination  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  He  would  not 
be  excepted  under  this. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Will   the  Senator 
yield? 

I  believe  that  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
there  are  mentioned  routine  nomina- 
tions. Those  are  the  ones  grouped  to- 
gether and  are  not  to  be  considered  on 
the  basis  of  individual  nominations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  object  if  it  includes  the 
nomination  of  Earl  Sllbert  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  it  is  the  group 

under  the  armed  services — the  Army, 

Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  objection,  then. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Reserving  the  right 

to  object,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Presiding  Officer  has  ruled,  has 
he  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  not  ruled. 
The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 
Is  there  objection? 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  if 
his  definition  of  routine  nominations  in- 
cludes Melvin  Conant  to  be  Assistant 
Administrator  for  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  It  does  not  include 
any  nomination  except  those  which  are 
on  the  desk  in  group  form;  those  which 
refer,  for  example,  to  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force.  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps, 
et  cetera.  It  does  not  refer  to  others,  and 
it  does  refer  only  to  nominations  at  the 
desk,  not  those  which  are  pending. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Conant's 
name  would  be  sent  by  the  Secretary 
back  to  the  President,  because  under 
rule  XXXVm  that  nomination  would 
not  live  through  the  recess.  If  the  Presi- 
dent wishes,  he  may  send  his  name  btick 
up  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEEPWATER   PORT   ACT   OF   1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  4076)  to  regu- 
late commerce,  promote  eflSciency  in 
transportation,  and  protect  the  environ- 
ment, by  establishing  procedures  for  the 
location,  construction,  and  operation  of 
deepwater  ports  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  we  have  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  which  will  take  about  10 
or  15  minutes.  We  have  two  amendments 
which  we  hope  to  accept,  and  vote  on 
final  passage  In  about  20  minutes.  There 
will  be  a  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute  to  take  up 
a  conference  report? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 


REGULATION  OP  INTEREST  RATES- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  3838,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  The  report  wlU  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
3838)  to  authorize  the  regulation  of  Interest 
rates  payable  on  obligations  of  all  aflUlatee 
of  Federal  depository  Institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
And  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the  con- 
ferees. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  8,  1974,  at 
page  34427.) 

Mr.  SPARBCMAN.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


DEEPWATER  PORT  ACT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (S.  4076)  to  reg- 
ulate commerce,  promote  efBclency  in 
transportation,  and  protect  the  environ- 
ment, by  establishing  procedures  for  the 
location,  construction,  and  operation  of 
deepwater  ports  off  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk,  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
suspend  until  order  is  restored. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Johnston's  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  38.  line  13,  after  the  word  "this" 
delete  the  word  "section"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "Act". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment,  the  sole  effect 
of  which  is  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Federal  district  courts  in  the  adjacent 
States  have  Jurisdiction  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy  with  re- 
spect to  all  provisions  of  the  act,  and 
not  simply  the  provision  on  liability  with- 
out fault. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  This  is  a  clarifying 
amendment.  We  have  checked  it  through 
with  the  three  committees,  and  we  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  Is  there 
any  time  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Oh,  yes.  I  yield  the 
Senator  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
amendment  would  provide  for  power  to 
bring  suits  under  this  act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend?  ITie  Chair  cannot  hear, 
and  other  Senators  cannot  hear.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  In  jurisdictions  other 
than  the  District  of  Columbia;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Under  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  the  Federal  district 
courts  In  the  adjacent  States  have  Juris- 
diction of  all  matters  arising  under  this 
act.  That  is  stated  a  time  or  two  in  the 


bill.  However,  on  page  38,  line  13,  it  is 
stated: 

In  suits  brought  under  this  section,  the 
district  courts  shaU  have  Jurisdiction,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

We  simply  wanted  to  make  it  clear 
that,  as  is  stated  elsewhere  in  the  act.  In 
all  suits,  whether  under  this  particular 
section  with  reference  to  citizens'  suits 
or  with  respect  to  other  claims  under  the 
act,  the  Federal  courts  have  jurisdiction 
without  regard  to  the  amoimt  in  con- 
troversy.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  those  suits  would 
not  have  to  be  brought  In  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  that  Is  fine.  I 
endorse  the  principle.  I  only  wish  It  were 
applied  more  evenhandedly  in  the  legis- 
lation we  pass  in  this  body. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  which 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, which  had  to  do  with  automobile 
safety  regulations  and  suits  related  to 
matters  of  that  kind,  was  carefully 
drafted  so  that  about  the  only  place  ac- 
tions can  be  brought  is  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Efforts  to  try  to  get  some  rea- 
son into  that  legislation,  unfortunately, 
failed. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  this  problem  where,  in  some  In- 
stances, there  Is  unfair  and  unrealistic 
restriction  and  direction  in  terms  of  the 
venue  for  some  of  this  litigation. 

Frankly,  I  commend  the  viewpoint 
here,  and  the  only  point  I  am  making  is 
that  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at  some  of 
the  other  legislation  which  goes  through 
here  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  I  agree  very  much 
with  his  comment  that  the  courts  which 
ought  to  have  jurisdiction,  not  only  In 
this  act  but  in  other  acts,  are  the  courts 
closest  to  home,  which  Involve  less  ex- 
pense and  often  greater  capability. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  bUl,  particularly 
on  page  38,  line  13.  confers  jurisdiction 
on  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States.  Does  this  Include  class  actions 
also? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  right,  It 
would  Include  class  actions  also.  If  the 
Senator  will  look  on  page  51  of  the  bill, 
jurisdiction  is  conferred  on  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  of — 

cases  and  controversies  arising  out  of  or  in 
connection  with  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  deepwater  ports. 

So  that  would  Include  class  action 
suits,  without  regard  to  the  amoimt  in 
controversy.  There  is  no  $10,000  require- 
ment under  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
sdelded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
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desk,  and  ask  for  Its  Imn:  sdlate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDINQ  <  PFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  sta  ed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  ask  \  nanimous  con- 
sent that  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI  [CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered/ 

Mr.  MusKiE's  amendi  lent  Is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Oa  page  47,  strike  lines  I  ttirougb  12  and 
Insert   in  Heu  thereof  the     oUowlng: 

"(k)  Preemption— (1)  Tl  is  section  shall 
not  be  Interpreted  to  pree  ipt  the  field  oX 
liability  without  regard  to  'ault  or  to  pre- 
clude any  State  from  imp  elng  additional 
requirements  or  liability  for  iny  discharge  of 
oil  or  natural  gas  from  a  di  epwatcr  port  or 
a  vessel  within  any  safety  a  me. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  rec  Ives  compensa- 
tion for  damages  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  precluded  from  rea  verlng  compen- 
sation for  the  same  damai  b8  pursuant  to 
any  other  State  or  Federal  aw.  Any  person 
who  receives  compensation  1  )r  damages  pur- 
suant to  any  other  Federal  o  •  State  law  shall 
be  precluded  from  recelvli  ;  compensation 
for  the  same  damages  as  grovlded  In  this 
section."  I 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  car|  explain  this 
amendment  very  simplyf  it  has  to  do 
with  section  18<k),  whidi.  as  presently 
written,  provides  that  allfState  and  Fed- 
eral liability  laws  are  Preempted  for 
cleanup  costs  and  dam  iges  resulting 
from  a  discharge  of  oil  ir  natural  gas 
from  a  deepwater  port  ol  from  a  vessel 
within  a  safety  zone  surrd  mdlng  a  deep- 
water  port. 

Both  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Committee  on  Ir  ;erlor  and  In- 
sular Affairs  oppose  this  p  eemption  sec- 
tion of  the  deepwater  plrt  legislation. 
The  Interior  Committee  i  nd  the  Public 
Works  Committee  develc  sed  proposals 
for  dealing  with  it.  This  imendment  Is 
the  amendment  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

This  principle  of  no  preempting 
States'  rights  In  defining  ;  lability  for  oil 
spiUs  or  setting  higher  lis  jillty  limits  Is 
contained  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  SectioJ  311  of  that 
law  established  liability  foi  cleanup  costs 
for  oil  spills  in  navigable  Itraters  and  in 
the  contiguous  zone,  but  Mso  provided 
that  States  and  political  sit>dlvIslons  not 
be  precluded  from  Imposin  any  require- 
ments or  liability  with  r  spect  to  the 
discharge  of  oil  or  hazarda  is  substances 
Into  any  State  waters.         | 

The  State's  right  to  set  n  ore  stringent 
liability  laws  Is  a  well-est«  bllshed  prin- 
ciple. 

The  Committee  on  Publi :  Works  sup- 
ports this  principle.  Th  (  committee 
thinks  it  Is  preferable  thatfthe  principle 
be  clearly  stated.  1 

There  Is  this  provision  o  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972: 

Nothing  in  this  section  shai  be  construed 
as  preempting  any  State  or  j  )lltlcal  subdl 
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One  example  of  the  necessity  for  this, 
for  example,  was  the  California  law  with 
respect  to  auto  emission  requirements. 
Because  California  Jiad  an  especially 
acute  problem,  after  long  debate  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  we  allowed  California  an 
exemption  to  set  more  stringent  limits 
than  the  Federal  law. 

There  are  going  to  be  situations  in  the 
various  States  which  call  for  more  dras- 
tic action  than  the  general  Federal  law 
requires,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose  that 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  in  all  of 
Its  legislation  dealing  with  the  environ- 
ment, has  avoided  preempting  this  right 
of  the  States.  It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  offer  this  amendment 
and  commend  it  to  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
lean  toward  agreeing  to  accepting  the 
amendment.  I  am  checking  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  rea.son  for  the  difference  in  this 
particular  bill  from  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  other  provisions  was  that  we  pro- 
vided for  unlimited  liability  for  all  dam- 
ages and,  thereby,  we  did  not  think  the 
State  or  anybody  else  could  really  in- 
crease that  liability  or  require  a  higher 
degree  of  culpability  or  whatever. 

In  that  lighc  we  did  not  want  the  State 
to  be  misled  by  it,  and  we  Included  that 
preemption  section  that  Is  found  on  page 
47.  section  (k) . 

However,  the  Senator's  argument  then 
would  be  since  It  Is  unlimited  liability  for 
all  damage,  what  damage  or  injury  can  be 
done  by  the  Inclusion  or  adoption  of  his 
amendment  and  If  there  Is  no  misunder- 
standing. We  are  just  as  zealous  as  he 
Is  that  it  be  unlimited  and  it  be  for  all 
damage.  The  reading  of  the  section  Is: 

The  Fund  shall  be  liable,  without  i«gard 
to  fault,  for  all  cleanup  costs  and  all  dam- 
ages In  excess  of  those  actually  compen- 
sated— 


tion  control  legislation  that  we  enacted 
several  years  ago  which,  in  effect,  is  fault- 
less liability  and  hazardous  situations 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
address- 


ment  or  liability  _ 

charge   of   oil   or  hazardous  lubstances"  In 
any  waters  within  the  State. 

The  same  principle  Is  i  mnd  In  the 
House  version  of  the  pendk  ?  legislation 
and  It  makes  a  great  deal  c  '  sense 


in  the  other  different  sections  there. 

I  ask  my  colleague  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin),  how  he  feels  about  It 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  provision  In  the  bill,  I 
think.  Is  adequate.  It  Is  all-encompassing. 

In  the  discussions  In  the  committee  It 
was  felt  that  this  was  going  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  need  that  Is  Involved.  So 
I  do  not  feel  that  there  would  be  any 
benefit  to  adding  this  amendment.  I 
would  think  that  this  Is  fully  covered, 
and  the  dlsthigulshed  Senator  from 
Maine  would  recognize  that. 

I  think  that  the  Item  of  dual  coverage 
Is  brought  up,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
want  to  confuse  the  Issue.  I  think  that 
might  be  the  case  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
what  is  Involved  are  two  questions :  What 
are  the  standards  of  liability  and,  sec- 
ond, what  is  the  amount  of  recovery? 

What  I  am  talking  about  are  the  stand- 
ards of  liability.  We  have  an  unlimited 


vision  thereof  from  Imposlm    any  reauire-"  °'  "ability.  We  have  an  unlimited 

iity  with  resp«  tZ  the  S      ^«<=°^ery  with  respect  to  the  particular 

n-  >.»,«,^»...    _..- .       damages  that  are  covered    tTip  «r»«/.<fl,. 


damages  that  are  covered.  The  specific 
limits  of  liability  for  the  port  and  vessel 
owner,  however,  are  limited.  But  I  do 
not  think,  for  example,  that  this  legisla- 
tion encompasses  the  kind  of  extensive 
liability  which  is  found  In  the  oil  poUu- 


Mr.  HOIiLINOS.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  If  I  may  make  the  sec- 
ond point,  then  I  shall  yield.  If  the  Sen- 
ator feels  he  is  in  accord  with  what  tha 
amendment  does,  there  Is  no  problem  la 
accepting  the  amendment  and  working 
out  whatever  problems  may  exist  sub- 
sequently In  conference. 

If  the  Senator  agrees  or  If  he  believes 
that  the  bill  does  what  this  amendment 
does,  then  let  us  accept  the  language  and 
work  out  whatever  misunderstanding  wa 
may  have  on  that  score. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  me  just  clarify 
that  one  section  because  when  the  Sen- 
ator talks  about  faultless  liability,  that 
is  exactly  what  is  provided  for  In  this 
bill. 

On  page  42.  line  11,  the  bill  says: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section,  the  owner  and  operator  of 
a  vessel  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  lUble 
without  regard  to  favilt ...  ' 

In  other  words,  it  provides  for  no  fault 
or  faultless  Uabllity.  We  did  not  know 
how  to  make  It  more  encompassing  than 
that. 

Then  It  says:  "for  all  damages,"  so 
there  should  not  be  any  misunderstand- 
ing. 

If  we  do  accept  this  amendment,  we 
do  not  want  any  confusion.  I  do  not  mind 
taking  the  amendment.  If  any  coUeagues 
are  directed  to.  In  the  light  of  trying  to 
clarify  any  misunderstanding,  and  we 
can  certainly  work  It  out  In  conference. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  respectfully  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Maine,  that  this 
Is  the  most  comprehensive  liability  that 
has  ever  been  Imposed  by  any  statute  on 
pollution  or  any  other  type  of  damage 
as  far  as  recovery  Is  concerned.  It  In- 
cludes all  costs.  It  Includes  all  damages 
without  regard  to  liability.  It  Is  a  funded 
liability  and,  as  such,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  sole 
source  of  recovery  for  actions  resulting 
from  the  operations  of  this  type  of  a  port 

I  think  If  we  put  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  he  Is  being  redimdant,  and 
It  raises  the  specter  of  a  double  liability 
for  the  cost  or  damages  Incurred. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
I  do  not  accept  that  conclusion. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  this  provi- 
sion is  Included  in  the  House  bill,  so  there 
must  have  been  some  reason  for  It.  Let 
me  read  It: 

This  section  shall  not  be  Interprvted  to 
preempt  the  field  of  liability  without  regard 
to  fault  or  to  preclude  any  State  from  im- 
posing any  additional  requirements. 

That  is  In  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 
This  is  the  very  language  of  the  pending 
amendment  and,  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  see  why.  If  the  Senators  are  In 
agreement  as  to  the  principle  of  this 
standard  of  liability,  this  language  can- 
not be  accepted. 
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My  staff  is  of  the  opinion  that  It  does 
not  have  the  consequences,  as  does  this 
one,  of  the  Senator's  language. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  difference  is  that  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  bills  have  faultless 
liability,  but  the  House  bill  has  an  up- 
ward limitation,  and  we  have  no  such 
limit.  They  have  a  cutoff  of  $100  miUion. 
We  eliminated  that  cutoff  when  we  said 
all  damages.  That  was  the  reason  why 
we  put  in  the  pre-emption  provision  so 
this  would  be  absolutely  clear  and  there 
would  be  no  confusion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  hesi- 
tate even  to  question  this  amendment 
because  I  certainly  agree  with  the  senti- 
ment behind  it.  We  want  to  give  as  much 
protection  to  these  coastal  States  as  we 
can. 

But  I  have  a  few  questions  that  I  think 
will  illustrate  the  difficulty  I  am  having 
with  this,  so  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  this  ques- 
tion. Suppose  a  State  such  as  Louisiana 
has  no  laws  that  impose  strict  liability 
on  a  ship. 

Under  this  language  which  states  that 
this  section  shall  not  be  Interpreted  to 
preempt  the  field  of  liability  without  re- 
gard to  fault,  is  it  not  possible  that  that 
would  mean  we  would  have  a  dual  juris- 
diction in  both  State  and  Federal  courts 
with  two  different  sets  of  standards  of 
Uability? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  do  not  believe  so  be- 
cause we  have  not  run  Into  this  problem 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  This  lan- 
guage is  in  those  pieces  of  legislation  and 
the  courts  have  ruled  on  them  and  have 
supported  or  sustained  that  language. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  precisely  this 
language? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  WeU.  here  is  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Water  Pollution  Act.  Let 
me  read  it.  I  have  not  read  it  recently: 

Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  construed 
as  preempting  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  from  lmp>oslng  any  requirement 
or  liability  with  respect  to  the  discharge  of 
oil  or  hazardous  substances  within  any  water 
within  such  State. 

It  is  the  same  thought,  the  same 
thrust.  We  just  feel  that  States  which 
have  special  situations  requiring  special 
treatment  ought  to  be  able  to  set  higher 
limits  of  liability  for  the  port  and  vessel 
owner  in  order  to  protect  themselves.  We 
have  not  found  that  in  10  years  of  writ- 
ing environmental  legislation  that  this  is 
an  unreasonable  requirement.  We  have 
not  found  the  States  ready  to  abuse  this 
privilege.  All  we  are  asking  is  to  give 
them  the  right. 

I  have  been  writing  legislation  de- 
signed to  establish  national-environmen- 
tal standards.  I  am  not  for  undermining 
national  standards.  But  I  think  we  need 
some  flexibility  for  those  States  which 
want  to  move  in  with  a  tougher  policy, 
and  we  should  permit  them  to  do  so. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  personally  to 
study  the  Committee  language,  and  it 
may  be  that  I  can  be  reassured  on  It.  But, 
at  the  moment,  on  the  basis  of  careful 
staff  analysis,  I  think  that  the  language 
I  have  offered  fills  this  need. 

If  it  does  not,  I  am  sure  we  can  modify 
It. 


I  apologize  for  bringing  it  In  at  the 
last  moment  of  consideration  of  this  bill, 
but  I  have  been  tied  up  elsewhere,  and 
I  just  got  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WeU.  I  am  strongly 
endorsing  the  sentiment  that  the  Sen- 
ator states.  I  can  see  differences  not  only 
in  the  language  in  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  in  the  situa- 
tion that  controls  mainly  one  State  with 
a  stationary  thing  as  opposed  to  ships 
coming  and  going  into  the  superport.  We 
have  limited  liability  of  $14  million  un- 
der the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

Nevertheless,  for  my  own  part,  and 
this  reflects  the  Interior  Committee,  we 
are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment 
provided  the  Senator  will,  as  I  am  sure 
he  will,  work  on  the  language  to  it,  and 
we  do  not  derogate  it,  so  that  we  do  not 
reach  this  situation  that  I  first  described 
where  there  may  be  no  liability  imder 
State  law  and  a  higher  under  Federal 
law  and  a  rush  to  the  courthouse,  so 
that  we  can  adequately  and  fully  protect 
the  States;  to  that  end.  we  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  we  are  afforded  that  liberty. 
If  we  accept  the  amendment,  and  it  is  in 
the  House  provision,  and  now  we  accept 
it  in  the  Senate  provision,  it  is  locked  in. 

If  the  Senator,  in  the  very  spirit  I  was 
discussing  Just  a  few  minutes  ago  in 
which  he  has  presented  it,  would  receive 
and  accept  our  assurance  we  will  work 
it  out  with  him,  and  if  he  and  his  staff 
and  the  staff  of  our  several  committees 
can  find  how  to  improve  both,  without 
confusion,  without  limitation,  but  actual- 
ly add  to  it,  then  I  think  we  ought  to 
forego  presenting  this  amendment  at 
this  time  because  if  we  accept  it,  the 
House  has  got  it  in,  and  we  accept  it  here. 
then  it  is  not  subject  to  conference  and 
we  are  locked  in  and  cannot  negotiate 
aroimd  what  we  are  all  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  suggest  this.  As 
I  imderstand  it,  this  $100  million  is  a  re- 
covery limit  in  the  House  bill,  and  there 
Is  no  ceiling  on  the  Senate  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  difference  gives  the  flexi- 
bility to  also  debate  the  standards  of 
liability. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Not  on  the  question 
of  the  language,  we  can  use  the  House 
language. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  imderstand  the  lan- 
guage is  not  on  all  fours.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  House,  there  are  differences  in 
the  language. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Maine  accept  our  complete  assur- 
ances that  if  there  is  any  problem  at  all 
with  regard  to  what  he  seeks,  we  would 
Include  it?  If  we  put  it  in  now,  we  will 
not  have  any  flexibility. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  make  a  sugges- 
tion. This  is  wholly  editorial,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leaving  the  Issue  In  conference. 
This  Is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  any  com- 
mitment to  this  modification. 

If  we  leave  out  the  phrase  "without 
regard  to  fault"  which  is  in  the  House 
language,  then  the  thrust  of  my  purpose 
is  still  clear,  and,  that  is  we  do  not  want 
preemption  but  we  have  given  some 
bargaliiing  room  with  respect  to  the 
standards  of  liability. 


I  am  still  for  the  House  langiiage,  but 
I  think  that  this  may  give  enough  flexi- 
bility. With  that  modification,  I  would 
certainly  be  willing  to  rely  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  Senate  conferees  to  woric 
this  out,  because  I  think  it  is  a  good 
bill.  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Now,  by  eliminating 
"without  regard  to  fault,"  I  am  reading 
from  page  59  of  the  House  bill,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  that  did,  this  section 
shall  not  be  interpreted  to  preempt  the 
field  of  liability,  that  is  exactly  the  way 
we  would  read  it;  they  do  not  have  "with- 
out regard  to  fault." 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  To  preempt  the  field 
of  liability  without  regard  to  fault,  they 
have  on  the  House  side,  so  this  would 
make  the  difference.  I  see.  Without  re- 
gard to  fault  or  to  preclude  any  State 
from  imposing  additional  requirements. 

I  think  we  can  accept  something  to 
create  a  difference,  to  bring  about  de- 
bate, to  give  us  fiexibllity,  and  to  allow 
us  to  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
modify  my  amendment  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "without  regard  to  fault"  with 
the  imderstanding  on  the  part  of  all  that 
this  is  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
issues  into  conference? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  may  modify  his  amend- 
ment. It  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  47.  strike  lines  8  through  12  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  Preemption — (1)  This  section  shall 
not  be  interpreted  to  preempt  the  field  of 
liability  or  to  preclude  any  State  from  Im- 
posing additional  requirements  or  liability 
for  any  discharge  of  oil  or  natural  gas  from  a 
deepwater  port  or  a  vessel  within  any  safety 
zone. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  receives  compensa- 
tion for  damages  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  precluded  from  recovering  com- 
pensation for  the  same  damages  pursuant  to 
any  other  State  or  Federal  law.  Any  person 
who  receives  compensation  for  damages  pur- 
suant to  any  other  Federal  or  State  law  shaU 
be  precluded  from  receiving  compensation 
for  the  same  damages  as  provided  In  this 
section." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  us  make  It  crystal 
clear,  we  are  not  varying  from  the  very 
substantial  liability,  and  liability  for  all 
damages,  contained  in  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. We  do  not  see  how  the  States  can 
improve  on  that.  If  they  can  we  will  look 
at  it  in  conference.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  >ield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  could  yield 
me  a  few  minutes,  rather  than  my  offer- 
ing an  amendment  for  discussion,  I  hc^M 
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the  discmsion  will  avoid  t#e  need  for  an 
amendment. 

There  are  two  places  inlhere,  first  on 
page  9  in  subsection  7;  tiie  second  on 
page  24  in  section  7a,  wh  re  there  Is  a 
direction  prior  to  issuance  of  a  license, 
there  shall  be  received  an  opinion  from 
the  Attorney  General  with  espect  to  the 
effect  under  antitrust  laws  hat  might  be 
involved  in  the  proposed  gr«it. 

In  both  instances,  t]  e  safeguard 
desired,  I  hope  our  intent  on  is  under- 
stood as  not  to  be  so  narrow  as  to  require 
an  opinion,  a  finding,  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Federal  Ti  ide  Commis- 
sion that  there  is  an  actus  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  but,  rat  ler,  when  we 
speak  of  its  otherwise  crea  ;ing  a  situa- 
tion in  contravention  of  he  antitrust 
laws  we  mean  not  inconsis  ent  with  the 
antitrust  laws,  is  that  a  the  'ough  under- 
standing of  our  purpose? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is. 
As  I  understand  it,  o  (viously,  the 
opinion  would  not  have  to  say  that  this 
or  that  is  in  violation,  beca  se  if  it  was  a 
violation  they  would  move  ■  >  enforce  the 
law.  It  would  not  be  an  opiplon,  it  would 
be  an  Indictment. 

But  what  we  are  lool 
evaluate  anything  in  coi 
inconsistent  with  the  antitl 

Mr.  HART.  With  that 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  ha' 
tlons  regarding  the  Uablldy  provisions 
of  this  bill.  The  licensee  i  f  any  deep- 
water  port  will  be  held  strli  tly  liable  for 
any  discharges  of  oil  or  nai  oral  gas  into 
the  ocean.  The  definition    if  deepwater 
port  Includes  pipelines,  eqi  ipment,  and 
components  to  the  extent  piey  are  sea- 
ward of  the  high  water  mi 
then,  that  liability  for  any 
the  ocean  or  along  the 
governed  by  this  act  so  loi 
charge  originated  from  a 
ponent  or  equipment  of 
port. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  And  |hls 
discharges  originating  bott 
outside  the  territorial  seas. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  As  to 
for  discharges  from  vessel 
owner  or  operator  is  strictlj 
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within  the  safety  zone, 
that  this  is  a  navigational  Isafety  zone 
around  the  deepwater  port  i  hlch  will  be 
defined  by  the  Coast  Guan  .  Now  once 
the  vessel,  say  a  large  sue  Jrtanker,  is 
outside  the  perimeter  of  this  safety  zone, 
will  it  still  be  subject  to  so  ne  form  of 
liability  under  other  laws  £d  conven- 
tions? I 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  lother  laws 
would  be  operative,  for  exaAple,  the  Oil 
Pollution  Amendments  of  1913. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  But  these  other 
relevant  laws  do  not  impos  t  strict  lia- 
bility or  establish  an  imllm  ted  liability 
fund  as  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  c(  rrect. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Sectl(  ti  18(n)  of 
this  bill  provides  for  an  oil  pill  liability 
study,  as  did  a  similar  se^  tion  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  bi  1  which  re- 
cently passed  the  Senate.  I  It  your  In- 
tent that  this  liability  six  ly  incorpo- 
rate strict  liability  and  thi    idea  of  an 


unlimited  fund  to  cover  damages  from 
all  oil  spills? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  We  intend  the 
study  to  develop  a  comprehensive  oil 
spill  liability  plan  which  incorporates 
the  principles  provided  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Deep- 
water  Ports  Act  of  1974  represents  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  work,  the 
ideas  of  many  interested  citizens,  and 
the  efforts  of  many  distinguished  mem- 
bers. 

One  provision  of  the  legislation  that 
is  particularly  important  to  me,  and  to 
my  constituents,  is  section  4(cm9),  pro- 
viding adjacent  or  potentially  affected 
States  a  virtual  veto  power  over  any 
deepwater  port  development.  This  is  a 
concept  that  my  friend  and  former  Sen- 
ator Cale  Boggs  had  Introduced,  and 
that  I  cosponsored  as  early  as  1972.  It  is 
also  a  concept  that  I  reintroduced  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  in  my  bill, 
S.  1558.  Although  my  legislation  would 
have  expanded  the  veto  authority  to 
State  legislatures,  I  am,  nevertheless, 
pleased  that  veto  authority  has  been 
vested  in  the  States. 

The  veto  provision  Is  especially  im- 
portant to  the  several  States  that  do  not 
view  the  construction  or  subsequent 
landslde  development  of  a  deepwater 
port  as  a  means  of  enhancing  that 
State's  economy.  It  Is  reassuring  that 
Congress  is  acting  in  such  an  affirmative 
manner  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
States  and  to  guarantee  an  active  voice 
in  any  such  proposed  development. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  concern  with  section  5(1) 
(2)  of  this  bill.  This  is  the  provision  that 
creates  for  units  of  government  a  priority 
in  the  consideration  of  any  deepwater 
port  licenses. 

I  see  no  advantage  to  be  gained  when 
we  give  a  governmental  agency  an  auto- 
matic priority  over  tax-paying  industry. 
Our  economic  system  is  based  on  private 
industry  using  risk  capital  to  go  forward, 
supporting  the  Government  with  taxes 
on  Its  profits.  Government  should  move 
Into  an  area  only  when  industry  cannot 
do  the  job.  If  we  allow  Government,  with 
all  Its  advantages,  to  compete,  I  believe 
they  should  do  so  as  an  equal,  not  a 
priority,  competitor. 

This  bill  as  reported  gives  local  gov- 
ernment an  advantage  beyond  the  many 
it  already  has.  A  governmental  agency 
with  a  deepwater  port  plan  has  access 
to  tax-free  bonding.  It  can  divert  tax 
moneys  Into  port  development.  It  can 
even  veto  a  proposal  in  competition, 
without  Justifying  It.  In  Its  views  on  this 
issue,  the  Commerce  Committee  states 
on  page  26 : 

It  bAs  been  sbown  by  studies  done  by  tbe 
Texas  Offshore  Terminal  Commission  that, 
If  a  public  entity  owns  and  operates  a  deep- 
water  port,  its  ability  to  obtain  taz-exeo^t 
bond  financing  and  Its  willingness  to  forego 
the  7  percent  profit  margin  allowed  common 
carrier  pipelines  wlU  reduce  the  cost  savings 
expected  if  oU  companies  controlled  the  port. 

Obviously,  the  Secretary  will  give 
weight  to  such  factors  as  these  in  tiie 
economic  comparison  he  will  make  of 
two  or  more  applications  for  a  single  li- 
cense. But  do  we  need  to  place  still  an- 
other hurdle  before  private  development 
In  the  form  of  this  priority  scheme?  That 


final  hurdle  may  discourage  any  par- 
ticipation at  all  by  industry  in  the  de- 
velopment of  deepwater  ports. 

But  If  there  exists,  as  some  may  argue, 
a  danger  that  industry  will  conspire  to 
monopolize  oil  imports  through  a  deep- 
water  port,  I  beUeve  the  antitrust  dan- 
ger is  guarded  against  effectively  In  the 
section  7  antitrust  reports,  the  section 
8  common  carrier  provisions,  and  exist- 
ing antitrust  laws. 

Any  limitation  on  license  competition, 
either  by  excluding  one  segment  or  by  a 
priority  system,  may  well  hamper  or  even 
prevent  development  of  the  best  possible 
deepwater  ports  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  unique  cooperative  arrangement 
among  the  committees  on  Commerce, 
Public  Works,  and  Interior.  The  creation 
of  the  Special  Joint  Subcommittee  on 
Deepwater  Ports  is  most  fitting  in  light 
of  the  significance  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  potential  impact  of  a  deepwater 
port  Is  enormous  not  only  upon  the  eflfl- 
ciency  of  oil  transportations,  but  also 
upon  the  landslde  and  marine  environ- 
ments. Indeed,  it  was  largely  a  result  of 
these  environmental  considerations  that 
I  introduced  S.  180,  the  Coastal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  93d  Congress. 

My  principal  concern  was  that  the 
Governor  of  each  coastal  State  adjacent 
to  or  affected  by  a  deepwater  terminal 
be  provided  an  opportunity  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  project.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  the  special  joint  commit- 
tee has  Included  a  provision  In  S.  4076 
which  Is  very  similar  to  the  one  I  orig- 
inally proposed. 

Section  9  of  S.  4076  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  forward 
a  copy  of  a  deepwater  port  application 
to  the  Governor  of  any  State  which: 
First,  is  connected  by  pipeline  to  the 
port;  second,  located  within  15  miles  of 
any  component  of  the  port;  or  third, 
would  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  experience  sub- 
stantial environmental  risk  as  the  result 
of  an  oil  spill.  The  Governor  would  then 
have  45  days  In  which  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  project.  If  the  Governor 
fails  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  his  de- 
cision within  that  period,  his  approval 
is  presumed.  The  Secretary  must  also 
Incorporate  as  conditions  of  the  license 
any  restsonable  terms  that  an  adjacent 
coastal  State  requests  in  order  to  make 
deepwater  port  development  compatible 
with  the  environmental  progrrams  of  the 
State. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  and  many 
other  States  have  shown  they  are  deter- 
mined to  participate  In  the  preservation 
of  their  natural  resources.  It  is  these 
same  people  who  would  be  forced  to  live 
with  the  Industrialization  and  environ- 
mental degradation  attendant  to  con- 
struction of  a  deepwater  terminal.  In  my 
Judgment,  those  most  directly  affected 
ought  to  have  a  direct  role  in  determin- 
ing the  location  of  a  facility  which  would 
so  significantly  affect  their  lives.  I  feel 
that  S.  4076  would  afford  them  such  a 
role. 
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Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  joint  subcommittee 
and  of  the  three  full  committees  for 
their  work  on  this  bill.  I  think  that  the 
Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974  represents 
a  viable  approach  to  the  complex  prob- 
lems Involved  in  the  location,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  deepwater  ports. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  TWrd  reading. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spaskman)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  is  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon),  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BT7CKLEY),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YoiTNG)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott), 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
SiAFTORD)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 
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So  the  bill  (S.  4076)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  HJl.  10701  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNEY).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (Hit.  10701)  to  amend  tbe  Act  of 
October  27,  1965,  relating  to  public  works 
on  rivers  and  harbors,  to  provide  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  certain  port 
facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
H.R.  10701  and  to  substitute  the  text  of 
S.  4076,  as  reported  and  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  10701)  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask, 
imanimous  consent  that  the  title  be' 
changed  to  read: 

"An  act  to  regulate  commerce,  promote  ef- 
ficiency in  transportation,  and  protect  the 
environment,  by  establishing  procediu-es  for 
tbe  location,  construction,  and  operation  of 
deepwater  ports  off  tbe  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  title  will  be  so  amended. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  passage  of 
S.  4076  be  vitiated  and  that  the  bill  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized,  in  the  engross- 
ment of  H.R.  10701,  to  make  any  techni- 
cal and  clerical  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  10701  be 
printed  In  the  Record  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  it  be  print«l  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

H.R.   10701 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Deepwater 
Port  Act  of  1974". 
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DECLAKATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Pcrposes. — It  Is  declared  to  be 
the  purposes  of  the  Congress  In  this  Act  to — 

(1)  authorize  and  regulate  the  location, 
ownership,  construction,  and  operation  of 
deepwater  ports  in  waters  beyond  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
marine  and  coastal  environment  to  prevent 
or  minimize  any  adverse  impact  which  occur 
as  a  consequence  of  the  development  of  such 
ports; 

(3)  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  adjacent  coastal  States 
in  the  location,  construction,  and  operation 
of  deepwater  ports;  and 

(4)  protect  the  rights  and  responsibUitles 
of  States  and  communities  to  regulate 
growth,  determine  land  use,  and  otherwise 
protect  the  environment  In  accordance  with 
law. 

(b)  Disclahob.— The  Congress  declares 
that  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  legal  status  of  the  high  seas, 
the  superjacent  airspace,  or  the  seabed  and 
subsoil.  Including  tbe  Continental  Shelf. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  reqxilres,  the  term — 

(I)  "adjacent  coastal  State"  means  any 
coastal  State  which  (A)  wotild  be  directly 
connected  by  pipeline  to  a  deepwater  port 
as  proposed  In  an  application;  (B)  would 
be  located  within  16  mUes  of  any  such  pro- 
posed deepwater  port;  or  (C)  Is  designated 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric   Administration   pursuant 
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to  section  9(a)  (2)  of  this  Ac  >  as  a  State  to 
which  there  is  a  substantial  risk  of  serious 
damage  to  Its  coastal  envlromment  because 
of  such  factors  as  prevailing  winds  and  cur- 
rents as  a  result  of  oil  spill  1  ttcldents  which 
originate  from  any  proposed  leepwater  port 
or  from  any  vessel  located  \  ithln  a  safety 
zone  around  such  deepwater  p  rt; 

(2)  "afBllate"  means  any  e  itlty  owned  or 
controlled  by,  any  person  wh  owns  or  con- 
trols, or  any  entity  which  Is  inder  common 
ownership  or  control  with  an  applicant, 
licensee,  or  any  person  requ  'ed  to  be  dis- 
closed pursuant  to  section  5  c)  (2)  (A)  or 
(B): 

(3)  "antitrust  laws"  Inclu^  as,  the  Act  of 
July  2.  1890.  as  amended;  t  e  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1914,  as  amended;  th(  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.);  and 
sections  73  and  74  of  the  Act  of  August  27, 
1894,  as  amended; 

(4)  "application"  means  a  j  application 
submitted  under  this  Act  (A;  for  a  license 
for  the  ownership,  constructU  a,  and  opera- 
tion of  a  deepwater  pwrt;  (B  for  transfer 
of  any  such  license;  or  (C)  foj  any  substan- 
tial change  in  any  of  the  c  mdltlons  and 
provisions  of  any  such  license; 

(5)  "citizen  of  the  United  itates"  means 
any  person  who  is  a  United  St  tes  citizen  by 
law,  birth,  or  naturalization,  i  ny  State,  any 
agency  of  a  State  or  a  group  ol  States,  or  any 
corporation,  partnership,  or  t  ssociatlon  or- 
ganized  under  the  laws  of  ai  y  State; 

(6)  "coastal  environment"  m  sans  the  navi- 
gable waters  (Including  theflands  therein 
and  thereunder)  and  the  adjuont  shorelines 
(including  waters  therein  anl  thereunder). 
The  term  Includes  transltionaBand  Intertidal 
areas,  bays,  lagoons,  salt  man  ties,  estuaries, 
and  beaches:  tho  flsh,  wlldl  te  and  other 
living  resources  thereof;  and  fc  e  recreational 
and  scenic  values  of  such  Ian  b,  waters  and 
resources; 

(7)  "coastal  State"  means  ai  y  State  of  the 
United  States  in  or  bordering  3n  the  Atlan- 
tic, Pacific,  or  Arctic  Oceana  or  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico; 

(8)  "construction"  means  tl  e  supervising. 
Inspection,  actual  building,  an  i  all  other  ac- 
tivities incidental  to  the  build  ng,  repairing, 
or  expanding  of  a  deepwater  ]  ort  or  any  of 
Its  components.  Including,  hv  ;  not  limited 
to,  pile  driving  and  bulkheadln  ;,  and  altera- 
ttons,  mrvdifications,  or  additlor  s  to  the  deep- 
water  port; 

(9)  "control"  means  the  pow  ir,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  determine  the  po  icy,  business 
practices,  or  decisionmaking  p  ocess  of  an- 
other person,  whether  by  stock  ir  other  own- 
ership Interest,  by  representation  on  a  board 
of  directors  or  similar  body,  t*  contract  or 
other  agreement  with  stockhaders  or  oth- 
ers, or  otherwise;  J 

(10)  "deepwater  port"  meaia  any  fixed  or 
floating  manmade  structures  pther  than  a 
vessel,  or  any  group  of  such  Aructures,  lo- 
cated beyond  the  territorial  s  a  and  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  t  id  which  are 
used  or  intended  for  use  as  .  port  or  ter- 
minal for  the  loading  or  unloi  ling  and  fur- 
ther handling  of  oil  or  natural  gas  for  trans- 
portation to  any  State.  The  tei  n  includes  all 
associated  components  and  e  [ulpment.  In- 
cluding pipelines,  pumping  Itatlons,  serv- 
ice platforms,  mooring  buov,  and  similar 
appurtenances  to  the  extent  Aey  are  located 
seaward  of  the  high  water  mtu*.  A  deepwater 
port  shall  be  considered  a  "raw  source"  for 
purposes  of  the  Clean  Air  A<1,  as  amended, 
and  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlfn  Control  Act, 
as  amended; 

(11)  "Governor"  means  thdOovemor  of  a 
State  or  the  person  designate  1  by  State  law 
to  exercise  the  powers  grant*  1  to  the  QoV' 
ernor  piirsuant  to  this  Act; 

(12)  "licensee"  means  a  lltlzen  of  the 
United  States  holding  a  valid  Icense  for  the 
ownership,  construction,  and  iperatlon  of  a 
deepwater  port  that  was  issue  1,  transferred. 


or  renewed  pursuant  to  this 


ict; 


(13)  "marine  environment"  Includes  the 
coastal  environment,  waters  of  the  contigu- 
ous zone,  and  waters  of  the  high  seas;  the 
flsh,  wildlife,  and  other^  living  resources  of 
such  waters;  and  the  recreational  and  scenic 
values  of  such  waters  and  resources; 

(14)  "natural  gas"  means  natural  gas, 
liquefied  natural  gas,  artificial  or  synthetic 
gas,  or  any  mixture  thereof  or  derivative 
therefrom; 

(15)  "oil"  means  petroleum,  crude  oil,  &nd 
any  substance  refined  from  petroleum  or 
crude  oil; 

(16)  "person"  includes  an  Individual,  a 
public  or  private  corporation,  a  partnership 
or  other  association,  or  a  government  entity; 

(17)  "safety  zone"  means  the  safety  zone 
established  around  a  deepwater  port  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
section  10(d)  of  this  Act; 

(18)  "Secretary"  means,  except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided,  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating; 

(19)  "State"  Includes  each  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(20)  "vessel"  means  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  artificial  contrivance  used 
as  a  means  of  transportation  on  or  through 
the  water. 

LICENSE    FOB    THE    OWNERSHIP,    CONSTRUCTION, 
AND      OPERATION      OF      A      DEEPWATER      PORT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  General. — No  person  may  en- 
gage In  the  ownership,  construction,  or  oper- 
ation of  a  deepwater  port  except  In  accord- 
ance with  a  license  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  No  person  may  transport  or  otherwise 
transfer  any  oil  or  natural  gas  between  a 
deepwater  port  and  the  United  States  unless 
such  port  has  been  so  licensed  and  the  license 
is  in  force. 

(b)  AtrrHORiTT. — The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, upon  application  and  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  issue, 
transfer,  amend,  or  renew  a  license  for  the 
ownership,  construction,  and  operation  of  a 
deepwater  port. 

(C)  PREREQTJISITEa  TO  ISSUANCE  OF  LI- 
CENSES.— The  Secretary  may  Issue  a  license  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
If— 

(1)  he  determines  that  the  applicant  is 
financially  responsible  and  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  18(1)  of  this  Act; 

(2)  he  determines  that  the  applicant  can 
and  will  comply  with  applicable  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  license  conditions; 

(3)  he  determines  that  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  deepwater  port  will  be 
in  the  national  Interest  and  consistent  with 
national  security  and  other  national  policy 
goals  and  objectives,  Including  energy  suf- 
ficiency and  environmental  quality; 

(4)  he  determines  that  the  deepwater  port 
will  not  unreasonably  interfere  with  Inter- 
national navigation  or  other  reasonable  uses 
of  the  high  seas,  as  defined  by  treaty,  con- 
vention, or  customary  international  law; 

(5)  he  determines,  In  accordance  with  the 
environmental    review    criteria    established 

•pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act,  that  the 
applicant  has  demonstrated  that  the  deep- 
water  port  will  be  constructed  and  operated 
using  best  available  technology,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent or  minimize  adverse  impact  on  the 
marine  environment; 

(6)  be  has  not  been  Informed,  within  45 
days  of  the  last  public  hearing  on  a  proposed 
license  for  a  designated  application  area,  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  that  the  deepwater  port 
will  not  conform  with  all  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  or  the  Marine  Protection,  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act.  as  amended; 

(7)  he  has  received  the  opinions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Attorney 


General,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  Act, 
as  to  whether  issuance  of  the  license  would 
adversely  affect  competition,  restrain  trade, 
promote  monopolization,  or  otherwise  create 
a  situation  in  contravention  of  the  antitrust 
laws; 

(8)  he  has  consulted  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  determine  their 
views  on  the  adequacy  of  the  application, 
and  its  effect  on  programs  within  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions; 

(9)  the  Governor  of  the  adjacent  coastal 
State  or  States,  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this 
Act,  approves,  or  is  prestmied  to  approve, 
Issuance  of  the  license;  and 

(10)  the  adjacent  coastal  State  to  which 
the  deepwater  port  Is  to  be  directly  con> 
nected  by  pipeline  has  developed,  or  is 
making,  at  the  time  the  application  Is  sub- 
mitted, reasonable  progress,  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  section  g(c)  of  this  Act, 
towEu-d  developing,  an  approved  coastal  zone 
management  program  piu^uant  to  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 

(d)  Port  Kvaluation. — If  an  application  l* 
made  under  this  Act  for  a  license  to  con- 
struct a  deepwater  port  facility  off  the  coast 
of  a  State,  and  a  port  of  such  State  which  oo 
the  date  of  such  application — 

(1)  has  existing  plans  for  construction  of 
a  deep  draft  channel  and  harbor; 

(2)  has  either  (A)  an  active  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  deep  draft  channel  and  har- 
bor, or  (B)  a  pending  application  for  • 
permit  under  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March 
3, 1899  (30  Stat.  1121) ,  for  such  constructlon; 
and 

(3)  applies  to  the  Secretary  for  a  deter- 
mination under  this  section  within  30  days 
of  the  date  of  the  license  application; 

the  Secretary  shall  not  Issue  a  license  under 
this  Act  until  he  has  examined  and  compared 
the  economic,  social,  and  environmental 
eflfects  of  the  construction  and  operation  at 
the  deepwater  port  with  the  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  effects  of  the  construc- 
tion, expansion,  deepening,  and  operation  of 
such  State  port,  and  has  determined  which 
project  best  serves  the  national  interest  or 
that  both  developments  are  warranted.  The 
Secretary's  determination  shall  be  discretion- 
ary and  nonreviewable. 

(e)  Conditions  of  Licenses. — (1)  In  Issu- 
ing a  license  for  the  ownership,  construction, 
and  operation  of  a  deepwater  port,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  any  conditions  which  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  which  are  otherwise  required 
by  any  Federal  department  or  agency  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

(2)  No  license  shall  be  Issued,  transferred, 
or  renewed  under  this  Act  unless  the  licensee 
or  transferee  first  agrees  In  writing  that  (A) 
there  will  be  no  substantial  change  from  the 
plans,  operational  systems,  and  methods, 
procedures,  and  safeguards  set  forth  In  bli 
application,  as  approved,  without  prior  ap- 
proval in  writing  from  the  Secretary;  and 
(B)  he  will  comply  with  any  condition  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  suob 
bonding  requirements  or  other  assurances  ■• 
he  deems  necessary  to  assure  that,  upon  the 
revocation  or  termination  of  a  license,  the 
licensee  will  remove  all  components  of  the 
deepwater  port:  Provided,  That  in  the  case 
of  components  lying  in  the  subsoil  below  the 
seabed,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  waive 
the  removal  requirements  if  he  finds  that 
such  removal  is  not  otherwise  necessary  and 
that  the  remaining  components  do  not  con- 
stitute any  threat  to  navigation  or  to  tlM 
environment. 

(f )  Tramsfrr  of  LicBTBKa. — Upon  i^pUoft- 
tlon,  licenses  Issued  under  this  Act  may  be 
transferred  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  transfer  Is  in  the  public  interest  and 
that  the  transferee  meets  the  requirements 
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of  this  Act  and  the  prerequisites  to  Issuance 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(g)  Eligibility  fob  a  License. — Any  person 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
who  otherwise  qualifies  under  the  terms  of 
this  Act  shall  be  eligible  to  be  issued  a  license 
for  the  ownership,  construction,  and  opera- 
tion of  a  deepwater  port. 

(h)  Term  and  Renewal  of  Licxkses. — 
Licenses  issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  not  to  exceed  20  years.  Each  licensee 
shall  have  a  preferential  right  to  renew  his 
license  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  upon  such  condi- 
tions and  for  such  term,  not  to  exceed  an 
additional  10  years  upon  each  renewal,  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable 
and  appropriate. 

PROCEOXmE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Regulations. — The  Secretary 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies.  Issue  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  in  acoordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  without  regard  to  suosectlon 
(a)  thereof.  Such  regulations  shall  pertain 
to,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  application, 
issuance,  transfer,  renewal,  suspension,  and 
termination  of  licenses.  Such  regulations 
shall  provide  for  full  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  all  other  interested  Federal 
agencies  and  deptirtments  and  with  any  po- 
tentially affected  coastal  State,  and  for  con- 
sideration of  the  views  of  amy  Interested 
members  of  the  general  public.  The  Secretary 
is  further  authorized,  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act  to  amend 
or  rescind  any  such  regulation. 

(b)  SrrE  Evaluation. — The  Secretary,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  prescribe  regula- 
tions relating  to  those  activities  involved  in 
site  evaluation  and  preconstructlon  testing 
at  potential  deepwater  port  locations  that 
may  (1)  adversely  affect  the  environment; 
(2)  interfere  with  authorized  uses  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf;  or  (3)  pose  a 
threat  to  human  health  and  welfare.  Such 
activity  may  thenceforth  not  be  undertaken 
except  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  and 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  and  shall  Include  conditions,  terms, 
and  the  manner  in  whloh  such  approval  may 
be  obtained. 

(c)  Submission  OF  Plans. — (1)  Any  person 
making  an  application  under  this  Act  shaU 
submit  detailed  plans  to  the  Secretary.  With- 
in 21  days  after  the  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  determine  whether 
the  application  appears  to  contain  all  of  the 
infonnation  required  by  paragraph  (2)  here- 
of. If  the  Secretary  determinee  that  such  in- 
formation appears  to  be  contained  in  the 
application,  the  Secretary  shall  no  later 
than  5  days  after  making  such  a  determina- 
tion, publish  notice  of  the  application  and 
a  summary  of  the  plsuis  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  all  of 
the  required  information  does  not  appear 
to  be  contained  in  the  application,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  applicant  and  take 
no  further  action  with  reepect  to  the  ap- 
plication until  such  deficiencies  have  been 
remedied. 

(2)  Each  application  diall  Include  such 
financial,  technical,  and  other  infonnation  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necesary  or  appropriate. 
Such  Information  shall  Include,  but  need  not 
be  limited  to — 

(A)  the  name,  address,  citizenship,  tele- 
phone number,  and  the  ownership  interest 
in  the  applicant,  of  each  person  having  any 
ownership  interest  in  the  applicant  of  great- 
er than  3  per  centum: 


(B)  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, citizenship,  and  telephone  number  of 
any  person  with  whom  the  applicant  has 
made,  or  proposes  to  make,  a  significant  con- 
tract for  the  construction  or  operation  of 
the  deepwater  port,  and  a  copy  of  any  such 
contract; 

(C)  the  name,  address,  citizenship,  and 
telephone  number  of  each  a£BUate  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  of  any  person  required  to  be  dis- 
closed pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (A)  or 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  together  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which  such  afiUl- 
ate  Is  associated  with  the  applicant  or  any 
person  required  to  be  disclosed  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph; 

(D)  the  proposed  location  and  capacity  of 
the  deepwater  port.  Including  all  components 
thereof; 

(E)  the  type  and  design  of  all  compo- 
nents of  the  deepwater  port  and  any  storage 
facilities  associated  with  the  deepwater  port; 

(F)  with  respect  to  construction  in  phases, 
a  detailed  description  of  each  phase,  in- 
cluding anticipated  dates  of  completion  for 
each  of  the  specific  components  thereof; 

(G)  the  location  and  capacity  of  existing 
and  proposed  storage  facilities  and  pipelines 
which  will  store  or  transport  oil  or  natural 
gas  transported  through  the  deepwater  port, 
to  the  extent  known  by  the  applicant  or  any 
person  required  to  be  disclosed  pursuant  to 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph; 

(H)  with  respect  to  any  existing  and  pro- 
posed refineries  which  will  receive  oil  trans- 
ported through  the  deepwater  port,  the  loca- 
tion and  capacity  of  each  such  refinery  and 
the  anticipated  volume  of  such  oil  to  be  re- 
fined by  each  such  refinery,  to  the  extent 
known  by  the  applicant  or  any  person  re- 
quired to  be  disclosed  pursuant  to  subpar- 
agraphs (A) ,  (B) ,  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph; 

(1)  the  financial  and  technical  capabilities 
of  the  applicant  to  construct  or  operate  the 
deepwater  port; 

(J)  other  qualifications  of  the  applicant 
to  hold  a  license  under  this  Act; 

(K)  a  description  of  procedures  to  be  used 
in  constructing,  operating,  and  maintaining 
the  deepwater  port,  including  systems  of  oil 
spill  prevention,  containment,  and  cleanup; 
and 

(L>  such  other  Information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  tlie  Secretary  to  determine  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  the  proposed  deep- 
water  port. 

(d)  Application  Area. — (I)  At  the  time 
notice  of  an  application  is  published  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  a  description  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  an  application  area  en- 
compassing the  deepwater  port  site  proposed 
by  such  application  and  vrtthin  which  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  deepwater  port 
would  eliminate,  at  the  time  such  applica- 
tion WM  submitted,  the  need  for  any  other 
deepwater  port  within  that  application  area. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  section,  "application 
area"  means  any  reasonable  geographical 
area  within  which  a  deepwater  port  may  be 
constructed  and  operated:  Provided,  That 
such  application  area  shall  not  exceed  a  cir- 
cular zone,  the  center  of  which  Is  the  port, 
and  the  radius  of  which  is  the  distance  from 
such  port  to  the  high  water  mark  of  the 
nearest  adjacent  coastal  State. 

(S)  The  Secretary  shall  accompany  such 
publication  with  a  call  for  submission  of  any 
other  applications  for  licenses  for  the  ovraer- 
shlp,  construction,  and  operation  of  a  deep- 
water  port  within  the  designated  ^plication 
area.  Persons  intending  to  file  applications 
for  such  license  shall  submit  a  notice  of  In- 
tent to  file  an  application  with  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  publication 
of  notice  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  and  shall  submit  the  completed  ap- 
plication no  later  than  90  days  after  publica- 
tion of  such  notice.  The  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish notice  of  any  such  application  received 


in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.  No  application  for  a  license  for  the 
ownership,  construction,  and  operation  of  a 
deepwater  port  within  the  designated  ap- 
plication area  for  which  a  notice  of  Intent 
to  file  was  received  after  such  60-day  period, 
or  which  is  received  after  such  90-day  period 
has  elapsed,  shall  be  considered  until  the 
applications  pending  with  respect  to  such 
application  area  have  been  either  denied  or 
approved  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(e)  Agekct  Coordination. —  (1)  Not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
and  the  heads  of  any  other  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies  having  expertise  concern- 
ing, or  Jurisdiction  over,  any  aspect  of  the 
construction  or  operation  of  deepwater  pKjrts 
shall  transmit  to  the  Secretary  written  com- 
ments as  to  their  expertise  or  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any 
other  Federal  law. 

(2)  An  application  filed  with  the  Secretary 
shall  constitute  an  application  for  all  Fed- 
eral authorizations  required  for  ownership, 
construction,  and  operation  of  a  deepwater 
port.  At  the  time  notice  of  my  application 
is  published  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  forward  a 
copy  of  such  application  to  those  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  with  Jurisdiction 
over  any  aspect  of  such  ownership,  con- 
struction, or  operation  for  comment,  review, 
or  recommendation  as  to  conditions  and  for 
such  other  action  as  may  be  required  by  law. 
Each  agency  or  department  involved  shall 
review  the  application  and,  based  upon  legal 
considerations  within  its  area  of  responsi- 
bility, recommend  to  the  Secretary  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  application  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  last  public  hear- 
ing on  a  proposed  license  for  a  designated 
application  area.  In  any  case  in  which  the 
agency  or  department  recommends  disap- 
proval, it  shall  set  forth  In  detail  the  manner 
In  which  the  application  does  not  comply 
with  any  law  or  regulation  within  its  area 
of  responsibility  and  shall  notify  the  Sec- 
retary how  the  application  may  be  amended 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  compliance  with  the  law 
or  regulation  Involved. 

(f)  Environmental  Impact  Statement. — 
For  all  applications  covering  a  single  appli- 
cation area,  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  other  involved  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments, shall,  pursuant  to  section  102(2) 
(C)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  prepare  a  single,  detailed  environmental 
impact  statement,  which  shall  fulfill  the  re- 
quirement of  all  Federal  agencies  In  carry- 
lag  out  their  responsibilities  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  prepare  an  envlroimiental  Impact 
statement.  In  preparing  such  statement  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  criteria  estab- 
lished under  section  6  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Hearing  Requirement. — A  license  may 
be  issued,  transferred,  or  renewed  only  after 
public  notice  and  public  hearings  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection  At  least  one 
such  public  hearing  shall  be  held  In  each 
adjacent  coastal  State.  Any  interested  person 
may  present  relevant  material  at  any  hear- 
ing. After  hearing:8  in  each  adjacent  coastal 
State  are  concluded.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  exists  one  or  more  specific 
and  material  factual  issues  which  may  be 
resolved  by  a  formal  evidentiary  hearing,  at 
least  one  adjudicatory  hearing  shall  be  held 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  record  developed 
in  any  such  adjudicatory  hearing  shall  be 
basis  of  the  Secretary's  decision  to  approve 
or  deny  a  license.  Hearings  held  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  consolidated  insofar 
as  practicable  with  hearings  held  by  other 
agencies.  All  public  hearings  on  all  appllca- 
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tlons  for  any  designated  ap  Jllcation  area 
shall  be  consolidated  and  shal  be  concluded 
not  later  than  240  days  after  notice  of  the 
Inltla!  application  has  been  [  ubUshed  pur- 
suant to  section  5(c)  of  this  i  ct. 

(h)  Reimbursement  of  Cos  rs. —  (1)  Each 
person  applying  for  a  license  p'  rsuant  to  this 
Act  shall  remit  to  the  Secreta -y  at  the  time 
The  application  is  filed  a  noru  efundable  ap- 
plication fee  established  by  re{  ulatlon  by  the 
Secretary.  In  addition,  an  appi:  cant  shall  also 
reimburse  the  United  States  e  nd  the  appro- 
priate adjacent  coastal  State  for  any  addi- 
tional costs  Incurred  In  proce!  sing  an  appli- 
cation. 

(2)  A  licensee  shall  annually  reimburse  the 
United  States  and  each  approj  rlate  adjacent 
coastal  State  for  all  reasonaue  administra- 
tive and  other  costs  in  excess  tf  the  applica- 
tion fee.  including  environmental  evalua- 
tions, Incurred  In  monitorini  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  maintenance]  and  termina- 
tion of  any  deepwater  port  or  way  component 
thereof.  I 

(3)  A  licensee  shall  pay  ai  nually  in  ad- 
vance the  fair  market  rental  v  ilue  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  tt  e  Interior)  of 
the  subsoil  and  seabed  of  tl  e  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  of  the  United  States  to  be 
utilized  by  the  deepwater  port  including  the 
fair  market  rental  value  of  th  ;  right-of-way 
necessary  for  the  pipeline  segm  int  of  the  port 
located  on  such  subsoil  and  sc  ibed. 

(1)  Secretart's  Decision. — i  1)  TTie  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  or  deny  any  ppllcatlon  for 
a  designated  application  area  s  ibmltted  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  not  later  tha)  90  days  after 
the  last  public  hearing  on  a  pi  >posed  license 
lor  that  area. 

(2)  In  the  event  more  that  one  applica- 
tion is  submitted  for  sm  applici  tlon  area,  the 
Secretary,  unless  one  of  the  p  'oposed  deep- 
water  ports  clearly  best  serve  the  national 
Interest,  shall  issue  a  license  ac  :ordlng  to  the 
following  order  of  priorities: 

(A)  to  an  adjacent  coastal ,  tate  (or  com- 
bination of  Statee) .  any  poUtl  al  subdivision 
thereof,  or  agency  or  Instru  nentallty.  In- 
cluding a  wholly  owned  corpi  ration  of  any 
such  government; 

(B)  to  a  person  who  is  neitb  ir  (1)  engaged 
In  producing,  refining,  or  ma  ketlng  oil  or 
natural  gas,  nor  (11)  an  affilla  e  of  any  per- 
son who  Is  engaged  In  producii  ;,  refining,  or 
marketing  oil  or  natural  gas  |r  an  affiliate 
of  any  such  affiliate; 

(C)  to  any  other  p»erson. 

(3)  In  determining  whether 


uay  one  pro- 
posed deepwater  port  clearly  b<  st  serves  the 
national  Interest,  the  Secretary  fhall  consider 
the  following  factors: 

(A)  the    degree    to    which 
deepwater  ports  affect  the  en^ronment,  as 
determined  under  criteria  esti  bllsbed  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  this  x-'  ct; 

(B)  the  reliability  of  the  pibposed  deep- 
water  ports  as  a  sotu-ce  of  oil  oi 

(C)  any    significant    dlfferei 
anticipated   completion   dates 
posed  deepwater  ports:  and 

(D)  any  differences  In  costs 
tlon  and  operation  of  the  proj 
ports,  to  the  extent  that  sucl 
may  significantly  affect  the 
oU  or  natural  gas  to  the  consi 

envikonmental  review 
Sec.  6.  (a)  General. — The  i 
cordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Envlronm*  otal  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  Admlnlstrat  >r  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion and  after  consultation  wll  ti  any  other 
Federal  departments  and  agej  cles  having 
Jurisdiction  over  any  aspect  of  t  le  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  a  deepwatc :  port,  shall 
establish,  as  soon  as  practlcab  e  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  er  ^ironmental 
review  criteria  consistent  with  he  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  Such  rlterla  shall 
be  used  to  evaluate  a  deepwater  port  as  pro- 
posed m  an  application,  Includ  Dg — 
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tary.  In  ac- 


( 1 )  the  effect  on  the  marine  environment; 

(2)  the  effect  on  oceanographlc  currents 
and  wave  patterns; 

(3)  the  effect  on  alternate  uses  of  the 
oceans  and  navigable  waters,  such  as  scien- 
tific study,  fishing,  and  exploitation  of  other 
living  and  nonliving  resources; 

(4)  the  potential  dangers  to  a  deepwater 
port  from  waves,  winds,  weather,  and  geo- 
logical conditions,  and  the  steps  which  can 
be  taken  to  protect  against  or  minimize  such 
dangers; 

(5)  effects  of  land-based  developments  re- 
lated  to  deepwater  port  development; 

(6)  the  effect  on  human  health  and  wel- 
fare; and 

(7)  such  other  considerations  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(b)  Review.— The  Secretary  shall  periodi- 
cally review  and,  whenever  necessary,  revise 
In  the  same  manner  as  originally  developed, 
criteria  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Procedure — Criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  developed  con- 
currently with  the  regulations  in  section  5 

(a)  of  this  Act  and  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  subsection. 

ANTITRTTST    REVIEW 

Sec.  7.  (a)  General. — The  Secretary  shall 
not  issue,  transfer,  or  renew  any  license  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  this  Act  unless  he  has 
received  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  to  whether  such  ac- 
tion would  adversely  affect  competition,  re- 
strain trade,  promote  monopolization,  or 
otherwise  create  a  situation  in  contravention 
of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  Issuance  of  a  li- 
cense under  this  Act  shall  not  be  admissible 
In  any  way  as  a  defense  to  any  civil  or  crimi- 
nal action  for  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  It  in  any 
way  modify  or  abridge  any  private  right  of 
action  under  such  laws. 

(b)  Procedure. —  (1)  Whenever  any  appli- 
cation for  Issuance,  transfer,  substantial 
change  in,  or  renewal  of  any  license  Is  re- 
ceived, the  Secretary  shall  transmit  promptly 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  a  complete  copy  of  such 
application.  Within  45  days  following  the 
last  public  hearing,  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  each  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report 
assessing  the  competitive  effects  which  may 
result  from  Issuance  of  the  proposed  license 
and  the  opinions  described  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  If  either  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  both, 
falls  to  file  such  views  within  such  period, 
the  Secretary  shall  proceed  as  If  he  bad 
received  such  views. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  bar  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  from  challenging 
any  anticompetitive  situation  Involved  In 
the  ownership,  construction  or  operation  of  a 
deepwater  port. 

(3)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
impair,  amend,  broaden,  or  modify  any  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

COMMON  CARBneB   STATUS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  General.— (1)  For  the  purpose 
of  chapter  39  of  title  18,  United  States  Code 
(18  use.  831-fl37),  and  part  1  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1-27),  a 
deepwater  port  and  storage  facilities  serv- 
iced directly  by  such  deepwater  port  shall 
be  subject  to  regulation  as  a  common  carrier 
in  accordance  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  717  et  seq.),  a  deepwater  port 
and  storage  facilities  serviced  directly  by  such 
deepwater  port  shall  be  subject  to  regulation 
in  accordance  with  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as 
amended. 

(b)  DiscanciNATioN  Bakrzd. — A  licensee 
xmder  this  Act  shall  accept,  transport,  or  con- 


vey without  discrimination  all  oil  and  natural 
gas  delivered  to  the  deepwater  port  with  re- 
spect to  which  Its  license  is  issued.  When- 
ever the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
a  licensee  Is  not  operating  a  deepwater  port, 
any  storage  facility  or  component  thereof! 
In  compliance  with  its  obligations  as  a  com- 
mon carrier,  the  Secretary  shall  commence 
an  appropriate  proceeding  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  or  he  shall  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  enforce  such  obligation  and,  where  appro- 
prlate,  to  secure  the  Imposition  of  appropri- 
ate sanctions.  The  Secretary  may,  in  addition, 
proceed  as  provided  In  section  12  of  this  Act 
to  suspend  or  terminate  the  license  of  any 
person  so  involved. 

ADJACENT    COASTAL    STATES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Designation. —  (1)  The  Secre- 
tary, in  issuing  notice  of  application  pursu- 
ant to  section  5(c)  of  this  Act,  shall  desig- 
nate as  an  'adjacent  coastal  State"  any 
coastal  State  which,  (A)  would  be  directly 
connected  by  pipeline  to  a  deepwater  port 
as  proposed  in  an  application,  or  (B)  would 
be  located  within  15  miles  of  any  such  pro- 
posed deepwater  port. 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
shall,  no  later  than  60  days  after  publication 
of  notice  pursuant  to  section  6(c)  of  this 
Act,  (A)  designate  as  an  "adjacent  coastal 
State"  any  coastal  State  as  to  which  there 
Is  substantial  risk  of  serious  damage,  because 
of  such  factors  as  prevailing  winds  and  cur- 
rents, to  Its  coastal  environment  as  a  result 
of  oil  spill  Incidents  that  originate  from  the 
proposed  deepwater  port  or  from  any  vessel 
located  within  a  safety  zone  around  such 
deepwater  port,  and  (B)  notify  the  Secretary 
and  publish  notice  of  such  designation. 

(b)  Coordination. — (1)  Not  later  than  10 
days  after  the  designation  of  adjacent  coastal 
States  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  a  complete  copy  of  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Governor  of  each  adjacent 
coastal  State.  The  Secretary  shall  not  issue 
a  license  without  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  adjacent  coastal  State.  If  the 
Governor  falls  to  transmit  his  approval  or 
disapproval  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  45 
days  after  the  last  public  hearing  on  applica- 
tions for  a  particular  application  area.  such, 
approval  shall  be  conclusively  presumed.  If 
the  Governor  notifies  the  Secretary  that  an 
application,  which  would  otherwise  be  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  this  paragraph.  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  State  programs  relating  to  en- 
vironmental protection,  land  and  water  use, 
and  coastal  zone  management,  the  Secretary 
shall  condition  the  license  granted  so  as  to 
make  it  consistent  with  such  State  programs. 
(2)  Any  other  Interested  State  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  Its  views  known  to, 
and  shaU  be  given  full  consideration  by,  the 
Secretary  regarding  the  location,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  a  deepwater  port. 

( c )  Coastal  Zone  Management. — ^The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  issue  a  license  unless  the 
adjacent  coastal  State  to  which  the  deep- 
water  port  is  to  be  directly  connected  by 
pipeline  has  developed,  or  is  making,  at  the 
time  the  application  u  submitted,  reasonable 
progress  toward  developing  an  approved 
coastal  zone  management  program  pursuant 
to  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1972  In  the  area  to  be  directly  and  primarily 
Impacted  by  land  and  water  development  In 
the  coastal  zone  resulting  from  such  deep- 
water  port.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a 
State  shall  be  considered  to  be  making  rea- 
sonable progress  If  it  Is  receiving  a  planning 
grant  pursuant  to  section  306  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act. 

(d)  Interstate  Compacts. — The  consent 
of  Congress  is  given  to  two  or  more  coastal 
States  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  agree- 
ments or  compacts,  not  In  conflict  with  any 
law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States,   (1)   to 
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apply  ^°''  *  license  for  the  ownership,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  a  deepwater  port 
or  for  the  transfer  of  such  license;  and  (2) 
to  establish  such  agencies.  Joint  or  otherwise, 
as  are  deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
implementing  and  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  any  such  agreement  or  compact. 
Such  agreement  or  compact  shall  be  binding 
and  obligatory  upon  any  State  or  party 
thereto  without  further  approval  by  Con- 
gress. 

marine  environmental  protection  and 
navigational  safety 

Sec.  10.  (a)  General. — (1)  Subject  to  rec- 
ognized principles  of  International  law,  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation  and 
enforce  procedures  with  respect  to  any  deep- 
water  port,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
rules  governing  vessel  movement,  loading  and 
unloading  procedures,  designation  and  mark- 
ing of  anchorage  areas,  maintenance,  law 
enforcement,  and  the  equipment,  training, 
and  mamtenance  required  (A)  to  prevent 
pollution  of  the  marine  environment,  (B) 
to  clean  up  any  pollutants  which  may  be 
discharged,  and  (C)  to  otherwise  prevent 
or  minimize  any  adverse  Impact  from  the 
construction  and  operation  of  such  deep- 
water  port. 

(2)  Regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  require  all  oil  carrying 
vessels  using  a  deepwater  port  licensed  under 
this  Act  to  comply  with  any  regulations 
established  under  section  4417a  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended. 

(b)  Lights  and  Other  Warning  Devices 
AND  Safety  Equipment. — The  Secretary  shall 
Issue  and  enforce  regulations  with  respect  to 
lights  and  other  warning  devices,  safety 
equipment,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
the  promotion  of  safety  of  life  and  property 
in  any  deepwater  port  and  the  waters  adja- 
cent thereto. 

(c)  Protection  of  Navigation. — The  Sec- 
retary shall  mark,  for  the  protection  of  navi- 
gation, any  component  of  a  deepwater  port 
whenever  the  licensee  falls  to  mark  such 
component  In  accordance  with  applicable 
regulations.  The  licensee  shall  pay  the  cost 
of  such  marking. 

(d)  Safety  Zones. — (1)  Subject  to  rec- 
ognized principles  of  international  law  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  shall  designate  a  zone 
of  appropriate  size  around  any  deepwater 
port  for  the  purpose  of  navigational  safety. 
In  such  zone,  no  installations,  structures,  or 
uses  will  be  permitted  that  are  incompatible 
with  the  operation  of  the  deepwater  port. 
The  Secretarj-  shall  by  regulation  define  per- 
mitted activities  within  such  zone.  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  not  later  than  30  days  after 
publication  of  notice  pursuant  to  section 
5(c)  of  this  Act,  designate  such  safety  zone 
with  respect  to  any  proposed  deepwater  port. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  other  regulations, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection,  to  establish  a  safety 
zone  to  be  effective  during  the  period  of  con- 
struction of  a  deepwater  port  and  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  relating  thereto. 

international  agreements 
Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary,  shall  seek  effec- 
tive International  action  and  cooperation  in 
support  of  the  policy  and  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  may  formulate,  present,  or  support 
specific  proposals  in  the  United  Nations  and 
other  competent  International  organizations 
for  the  development  of  appropriate  interna- 
tional rules  and  regulations  relative  to  the 
construction,  ownership,  and  operation  of 
deepwater  ports,  with  particular  regard  for 
measures  that  assure  protection  of  such  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  the  promotion  of  naviga- 
tional safety  in  the  vicinity  thereof. 


SUSPENSION    OR   TERMINATION    OF   LICENSES 

Sec.  12.  (a)  GEareRAL. — Failure  of  a  licensee 
to  comply  with  any  applicable  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  any  applicable  rule,  regulation, 
or  condition  Issued  or  imposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  authority  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
grounds  for  suspension  or  termination  of  the 
license.  If,  after  ( 1 )  due  notice  to  the  licens- 
ee; (2)  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the 
licensee  to  correct  any  such  failure  to  com- 
ply; and  (3)  an  appropriate  administrative 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  554  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  any  such 
grounds  exist  and  that  such  sanction  Is,  in 
his  discretion.  Justified,  he  may  suspend 
or  terminate  the  license.  No  administrative 
proceeding  Is  necessary  if  the  license,  by  its 
terms,  provides  for  automatic  suspension  or 
termination  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  fixed  or 
agreed  upon  condition,  event,  or  time. 

(b)  Immediate  Suspension. — If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  immediate  suspen- 
sion of  the  construction  or  operation  of  a 
deepwater  port  or  any  component  thereof  is 
necessary  to  protect  public  health  or  safety 
or  to  eliminate  imminent  and  substantial 
danger  to  the  environment,  he  shall  order 
the  licensee  to  cease  or  alter  such  construc- 
tion or  operation  pending  the  completion  of 
an  administrative  proceeding. 

(c)  Abandonment. — Deliberate  failure  of 
the  licensee  for  any  continuous  2 -year  period 
to  use  the  license  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  granted  or  renewed  shall  create  a 
rebuttable  presumption  of  abandonment 
which.  If  not  rebutted,  shall  result  In  the 
revocation  or  termination  of  such  license. 

(d)  Procedure. — ^The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  have  the  authority  to  Issue  and 
enforce  orders  during  proceedings  brought 
under  this  Act.  Such  authority  shall  Include 
the  authority  to  issue  subpoenas,  administer 
oaths,  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  books,  pa- 
pers, documents,  and  other  evidence,  to  take 
depositions  before  any  designated  individual 
competent  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  ex- 
amine witnesses. 

recordkeeping  and  inspection 
Sec.  13.  (a)  Records. — ^Each  licensee  shall 
establish  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  and  provide  such  information 
as  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
other  interested  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  to 
carry  out  the  provision  of  this  Act:  Provided 
That  such  regulations  shall  not  amend,  con- 
tradict or  duplicate  regulations  established 
pursuant  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  or  any  other  law.  Each  licensee 
shall  submit  such  reports  and  shall  make 
such  records  and  information  available  as  the 
Secretary  may  request. 

(b)  Inspection. — Any  officer  or  employee 
duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  upon  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  to  any  li- 
censee, shall  be  allowed  access  to  a  deep- 
water  port,  or  any  property  associated  with 
such  facility,  to  determine  whether  such  li- 
censee has  acted,  or  is  acting,  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  license  and  of  this 
Act.  Such  officer  or  employee  may  Inspect,  at 
reasonable  times,  records,  files,  papers,  proc- 
esses, controls,  and  facilities  and  may  test 
any  feature  of  a  deepwater  port.  Each  inspec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  with  reasonable 
promptness,  and  such  licensee  shall  be  not- 
ified of  the  results  of  such  inspection. 
public  access  to  information 
Sec.  14.  (a)  Genbial. — Copies  of  any  com- 
munication, document,  report,  or  informa- 
tion transmitted  between  any  official  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  any  person  con- 
cerning a  deepwater  port  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  for  inspection,  and  shall  be 
available  for  the  pxirpose  of  reproduction  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  to  the  public  upon  iden- 


tifiable request,  unless  such  information  may 
not  be  publicly  released  under  the  i^rms  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  noth- 
ing contained  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  release  of  any  informa- 
tion of  the  kind  described  in  subsection  (b) 
of  section  552  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
or  which  is  otherwise  protected  by  law  from 
dlsclosiu-e  to  the  public. 

(b)  Exception. — The  Secretary  shall  not 
disclose  Information  obtained  by  him  under 
this  Act  that  concerns  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret,  referred  to  In  section  1905  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  except  that  such  infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed,  in  a  manner  which 
Is  designed  to  maintain  confidentiality — 

(1)  to  other  Federal  and  adjacent  coastal 
State  government  departments  and  agencies 
for  official  use,  upon  request; 

(2)  to  any  committee  of  Congress  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  to  which 
the  information  relates,  upon  request; 

(3)  to  any  person  In  any  Judicial  proceed- 
ing, under  a  court  order  formulated  to  pre- 
serve such  confidentiality  without  impair- 
ing the  proceedings;  and 

(4)  to  the  public  in  order  to  protect  health 
and  safety,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
comment  in  writing  or  for  discussion  in 
closed  session  within  fifteen  days  by  the 
party  to  which  the  information  pertains  (If 
the  delay  resulting  from  such  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment  would  not  be  det- 
rimental to  the  public  health  and  safety). 

remedies 
Sec.  15.  (a)  Criminal  Violations. — Any 
person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation 
issued  pursuant  thereto  shall  on  conviction 
be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  for  each  day 
of  violation  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  or  both. 

(b)  CrviLPENALTiEs.— (1)  Whenever  OU  the 
basis  of  any  information  available  t-o  him 
the  Secretary  finds  that  any  person  is  in 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  order,  license,  or  condition 
thereof,  or  other  requirements  under  this 
Act.  he  shall  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  comply  with  such  provision  or  re- 
quirement, or  he  shall  bring  a  civil  action  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  Any  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  state  with  reasonable  specificity  the 
nature  of  the  violation  and  a  time  for  com- 
pliance, not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  which  the 
Secretory  determines  Is  reasonable,  taking 
Into  account  the  seriousness  of  the  violation 
and  any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  ap- 
plicable requirements. 

(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  com- 
mence a  civil  action  for  appropriate  relief, 
including  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunc- 
tion or  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceed  $26,000 
per  day  of  such  violation,  for  any  violation 
for  which  he  is  authorized  to  issue  a  com- 
pliance order  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.  Any  action  under  this  subsection 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  the 
defendant  is  located  or  resides  or  is  doing 
business,  and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  restrain  such  violation,  require  com- 
pliance, or  impose  such  penalty. 

(c)  Specific  Rehtf. — The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Secretary  may  bring  an  action  In 
an  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  equitable  relief  to  redreas  a  viola- 
tion by  any  person  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  any  regulation  \inder  this  Act.  or  any 
license  condition.  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  relief  as  Is  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, including  mandatory  or  prohibitive 
injunctive  relief,  interim  eqvdtable  relief, 
compensatory  damages,  and  punitive  dam- 
ages. 
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of  this  subsection  shall  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  violation.  No  penalty  shall 
be  assessed  unless  the  owner  or  operator  or 
the  licensee  has  been  given  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  on  such  charge.  Each 
violation  is  a  separate  offense.  The  Secre- 
tary of  thhe  Treasury  shall  withhold,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  the  clearance  re- 
quired by  section  4197  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  91),  of  any  vessel  the  owner  or 
operator  of  which  la  subject  to  the  foregoing 
penalty.  Clearance  may  be  granted  In  such 
cases  upon  the  filing  of  a  bond  or  other  sure- 
ty satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Reporting. — Any  Individual  In  charge 
of  a  vessel  or  a  deepwater  port  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  as  soon  as  he  has  knowledge  of 
a  discharge  of  oil  or  natural  gas.  Any  such 
individual  who  falls  to  notify  the  Secretary 
Immediately  of  such  discharge  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
Notification  received  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion, or  information  obtained  by  the  use  of 
such  notification,  shall  not  be  used  against 
any  such  Individual  In  any  criminal  case,  ex- 
cept a  prosecution  for  perjury  or  for  giving 
a  false  statement. 

(c)  Clean-up. —  (1)  Whenever  any  oil  or 
natural  gas  is  discharged  from  a  ves.sel  within 
any  safety  zone,  from  a  vessel  which  has 
received  oil  or  natural  gas  from  another  ves- 
sel at  a  deepwater  port,  or  from  a  deepwater 
port,  the  Secretary  shall  remove  or  arrange 
for  the  removal  of  such  oil  or  natural  gas 
as  soon  as  possible,  unless  he  determines  such 
removal  will  be  done  properly  and  expedi- 
tiously by  the  licensee  of  the  deepwater  port 
or  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  vessel  from 
whl"h  the  discharge  occurs. 

(2)  removal  of  oU  and  natural  gas  and 
actions  to  minimize  damage  from  oil  and 
natural  gas  discharges  shall,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  be  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Contingency  Plan  for  removal  of  oil 
and  hazardous  substances  established  pur- 
suant to  section  311(c)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended. 

(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  acts  to  remove 
a  discharge  of  oil  or  natural  gas  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  he  is  authorized  to  draw  upon 
money  available  In  the  Deepwater  Port  Lia- 
bility Fund  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section.  Such  money  shall 
be  used  to  pay  promptly  for  all  cleanup  costs 
Incurred  by  the  Secretary  In  removing  or  In 
minimizing  damage  caused  by  such  oil  or 
natural  gas  discharge. 

(d)  Vessel  Owner  or  Operator.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (gi  of  this  section, 
the  owner  and  operator  of  a  vessel  shall  be 
Jointly  and  severally  liable,  without  regard  to 
fault,  for  cleanup  costs  and  for  damages  that 
result  from  a  discharge  of  oil  or  natural  gas 
from  such  vessel  within  any  safety  zone,  or 
from  a  vessel  which  has  received  oil  or  nat- 
ural gas  from  another  vessel  at  a  deepwater 
port,  except  when  such  vessel  Is  moored  at 
a  deepwater  port.  Such  liability  shall  not 
exceed  $150  per  gross  ton  or  $20,000,000, 
whichever  Is  lesser:  Provided,  That  If  It  can 
be  shown  that  such  discharge  was  the  result 
of  gross  negligence  or  willful  misconduct 
within  the  privity  and  knowledge  of  the 
owner  or  operator,  such  owner  and  operator 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the 
full  amount  of  all  cleanup  costs  and  damages. 

(e)  LicxNSKE. — Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (g)  of  this  section,  the  licensee  of  a 
deepwater  port  shall  be  liable,  without  re- 
gard to  fault,  for  cleanup  costs  and  damages 
that  result  from  a  discharge  of  oil  or  natural 
gas  from  such  deepwater  port  or  from  a 
Teasel  moored  at  such  deepwater  port.  Such 
liability  shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000:  Pro- 
iJTded,  That  If  It  can  be  shown  that  such 


damage  was  the  result  of  gross  negligence  or 
willful  misconduct  within  the  privity  and 
knowledge  of  the  licensee,  such  licensee  shall 
be  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  all  cleanup 
costs  and  damages. 

(f)  Deepwater  Port  Liabilitt  Fund. (i) 

There  is  established  a  Deepwater  Port  Lia- 
bility Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Fund")  as  a  nonprofit  corporate  entity 
which  may  sue  or  be  sued  in  Its  own  name. 
The  Fund  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  The  Fund  shall  be  liable,  without  re- 
gard to  fault,  for  all  cleanup  costs  and  all 
damages  In  excess  of  those  actually  com- 
pensated pursuant  to  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  of  this  section. 

(3)  Each  licensee  shall  collect  from  the 
owner  of  any  oil  or  natural  gas  loaded  or 
unloaded  at  the  deepwater  port  operated  by 
such  licensee,  at  the  time  of  loading  or  im- 
loadlng,  a  fee  of  2  cents  per  barrel,  or  In  the 
case  of  liquefied  natural  gas.  Its  metric  vol- 
ume equivalent:  Provided,  That  (A)  bunker 
or  fuel  oil  for  the  use  of  any  vessel,  and  (B) 
oil  which  was  transported  through  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  shall  not  be  subject  to  such 
collection.  Such  collections  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Fund  at  such  times  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided  further.  That  such  collections  shall 
cease  after  the  amount  of  money  in  the  Fund 
has  reached  $100,000,000,  unless  there  ate 
adjudicated  claims  against  the  Fund  yet  to 
be  satisfied.  Collection  shall  be  resumed  when 
the  Fund  is  reduced  below  $100,000,000. 
Whenever  the  money  In  the  Fund  is  less 
than  the  claims  for  cleanup  costs  and  dam- 
ages for  which  it  is  liable  under  this  section, 
the  Fund  shall  borrow  the  balance  required 
to  pay  such  claims  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  at  an  Interest  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Costs  of  ad- 
ministration shall  be  paid  from  the  Tnnd 
only  after  appropriation  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  All  sums  not  needed  for  administration 
and  the  satisfaction  of  claims  shall  be  pru- 
dently invested  In  income-producing  secu- 
rities Issued  by  the  United  States  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Income  from  such  securities  shall  be  applied 
to  the  principal  of  the  Fund. 

(g)  Defenses. — Liability  shall  not  be  Im- 
posed under  subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  this 
section  If  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel 
or  the  licensee  can  show  that  the  discharge 
was  caused  solely  by  (1)  an  act  of  war,  or 
(2)  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
aids  to  navigation.  In  addition,  liability  with 
respect  to  damages  claimed  by  a  damaged 
party  shall  not  be  imposed  under  subsection 
(d),  (e),  or  (f)  of  this  section  if  the  owner 
or  operator  of  a  vessel,  the  licensee,  or  the 
Fund  can  show  that  such  damage  was  caused 
solely  by  the  negligence  of  such  party. 

(h)  Subrogation  and  Other  Rights. — (1) 
In  any  case  where  liability  is  Imposed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  if 
the  discharge  was  the  result  of  the  negligence 
of  the  licensee,  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
vessel  held  liable  shall  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  any  person  entitled  to  recovery 
against  such  licensee. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  liability  is  imposed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section. 
If  the  discharge  was  the  result  of  the  un- 
seaworthiness of  a  vessal  or  the  negligence 
of  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  vessel,  the 
licensee  shall  be  subrogated  to  the  rights 
of  any  person  entitled  to  recovery  against 
such  owner  or  operator. 

(3)  Payment  of  compensation  for  any 
damages  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)(2)  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the  Fund 
acquiring  by  subr<%atlon  all  rights  of  the 
claimant  to  recover  from  such  damages  from 
any  other  person. 

(4)  The  Uabllltles  established  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  In  no  way  affect  or  limit  any 
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rights  which  the  licensee,  the  owner,  or  oper- 
ator of  a  vessel,  or  the  Fund  may  have 
ifalnst  any  third  party  whose  act  may  In  any 
way  have  caused  or  contributed  to  a  dis- 
charge of  oU  or  natural  gas. 

(6)  In  any  case  where  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  a  vessel  or  the  licensee  of  a  deep- 
water  port  from  which  oil  or  natural  gas 
IS  discharged  acts  to  remove  such  oil  or 
natural  gas  accordance  with  subsection  (c) 
(1)  of  this  section,  such  owner  or  operator 
or  such  licensee  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  Fund  the  raesonable  cleanup  cost 
incurred  in  such  removal  If  he  can  show 
that  such  discharge  was  caused  solely  by  (A) 
an  act  of  war  or  (B)  negligence  on  p.  rt  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  establishing  and 
maintaining  aids  to  navigation. 

(1)  Class  and  Tkustke  Action. — (1)  The 
Attorney  General  may  act  on  behalf  of  any 
group  of  damaged  citizens  be  determines 
would  be  more  adequtely  represented  as  a 
class  In  recovery  of  claims  under  this  sec- 
tion. Sums  recovered  shall  be  distributed 
to  the  members  of  such  group.  If,  within 
90  days  after  a  discharge  of  oil  or  natural 
gas  In  violation  of  this  section  has  occurred, 
the  Attorney  General  falls  to  act  In  accord- 
ance with  this  paragraph,  to  sue  on  behalf 
of  a  group  of  persons  who  may  be  entitled 
to  compensation  pursuant  to  this  section 
for  damages  caused  by  such  discharge,  any 
member  of  such  group  may  maintain  a  class 
action  to  recover  such  damages  on  behalf 
of  such  group.  Failure  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  act  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion shall  have  no  bearing  on  any  class 
action  maintained  In  accordance  with  this 
paragraph. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  the  number  of 
members  in  the  class  exceeds  1,000,  publish- 
ing notice  of  the  action  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  In  local  newspapesr  serving  the 
areas  In  which  the  damaged  parties  reside 
shall  be  deemed  to  fulfill  the  requirement 
for  public  notice  established  by  rule  23(c)  (2) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  act  on  behalf  of 
the  public  as  trustee  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  marine  environment  to  recover  for 
damages  to  such  resources  In  accordance 
with  this  section.  Sums  recovered  shall  be 
applied  to  the  restoration  and  rehabilitation 
of  such  natural  resources  by  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  Federal  or  State  government. 

(J)  Award  Process. — (1)  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  by  regulation  procedtires  for 
the  filing  and  payment  of  claims  for  clean-up 
coets  and  damages  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  No  claims  for  payment  of  clean-up 
ooste  or  damages  which  are  filed  with  the 
Secretary  more  than  3  years  after  the  date 
of  the  discharge  giving  rise  to  such  claims 
shall  be  considered. 

(3)  Appeals  from  any  final  determination 
Of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section 
ihall  be  filed  not  later  than  80  days  after 
such  determination  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  circuit  within  which 
the  nearest  adjacent  coastal  State  is  located. 

(k)  Preemption. — (1)  This  section  shall 
not  be  Interpreted  to  preempt  the  field  of 
liability  or  to  preclude  any  State  from  Im- 
posing additional  requirements  or  liability 
for  any  discharge  of  oil  or  natural  gas  from 
a  deepwater  port  or  a  vessel  with  any  safety 
zone. 

(2)  Any  person  who  receives  compensation 
for  damages  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
precluded  from  recovering  comp)ensatlon  for 
the  same  damages  pursuant  to  any  other 
State  or  Federal  law.  Any  person  who  receives 
compensation  for  damages  pursuant  to  any 
other  Federal  or  State  law  shall  be  precluded 
from  receiving  compensation  for  the  same 
<la°»ges  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(1)  Financial  Responsibility. — The  Sec- 
retary shall  require  that  any  owner  or  (q>er- 
ator  of  a  vessel  using  any  deepwater  port,  or 


any  licensee  of  a  deepwater  port,  shall  carry 
Insurance  or  give  evidence  of  other  financial 
responsibility  In  an  amount  sufficient  to 
meet  the  liabilities  Imposed  by  this  section, 
(m)  DsriNTrioNS. — ^As  used  in  this  section 
the  term — 

(1)  "clean -up  costs"  means  all  actual 
coets,  including  but  not  limited  to  coets  of 
the  Federal  Government,  of  any  Stat}  or 
local  government,  of  other  nations  or  of  t^eir 
contractors  or  subcontractors  Incurred  in  t^e 

(A)  removing  or  attempting  to  remove,  oi 

(B)  taking  other  measures  to  reduce  or  miti- 
gate damages  from,  any  oil  or  natural  gas 
discharged  Into  the  marine  environment  In 
violation  of  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section; 

(2)  "damages"  means  all  damages  (except 
clean-up  costs)  suffered  by  any  person,  or  in- 
volving real  or  personal  property,  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  marine  environment, 
or  the  coastal  environment  of  any  nation, 
including  damages  claimed  without  regard  to 
ownership  of  any  affected  lands,  structures, 
fish,  wildlife,  or  biotic  or  natural  resources; 

(3)  "discharge"  Includes,  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to,  any  spilling,  leaking,  pumping,  pour- 
ing, emitting,  emptying,  or  dumping  into 
the  marine  environment  of  quantities  of  oil 
or  natural  gas  determined  to  be  harmful 
pursuant  to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  and 

(4)  "owner  or  operator"  means  any  person 
owning,  operating,  or  chartering  by  demise, 
a  vessel. 

(n)  On-  Spill  Liability  Study. —  (1)  The 
Attorney  General,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretarj',  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Administrator  ol 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  study 
methods  and  procedures  for  Implementing 
a  uniform  law  providing  liability  for  clean- 
up costs  and  damages  from  oil  spills  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  operations,  deep- 
water  ports,  vessels,  and  other  ocean-related 
sources.  The  study  shall  give  particular  at- 
tention to  methods  of  adjudicating  and  set- 
tling claims  as  rapidly,  economically,  and 
equitably  as  possible. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  report  the 
results  of  his  study  together  with  any  legis- 
lative recommendations  to  the  Congress 
within  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

relationship  to  other  laws 

Sec.  19.  (a)  General. — (1)  The  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States 
shall  apply  to  a  deepwater  port  licensed  un- 
der this  Act  and  to  activities  connected,  as- 
sociated, or  potentially  interfering  with  the 
use  or  operation  of  any  such  pwrt.  In  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  port  were  located  in 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
lieve, exempt,  or  immunize  any  person  from 
any  other  requirement  in^xised  by  Federal 
law,  regulation,  or  treaty. 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  in  any  way 
alter  the  responsibilities  and  authorities  of 
a  StaT«  or  the  United  States  within  the  ter- 
ritorial seas  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  State  Laws. — The  laws  of  the  nearest 
adjacent  coastal  State,  now  In  effect  or  here- 
after adopted,  amended,  or  repealed,  shall 
apply  to  any  deepwater  port  licensed  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  to  the  extent  applicable  and 
not  Inconsistent  with  any  provision  or  regu- 
lation under  this  Act  or  other  Federal  laws 
and  regulations  now  In  effect  or  hereafter 
adopted,  amended,  or  repealed.  All  such  ap- 
plicable laws  shall  be  administered  and  en- 
forced by  the  appropriate  officers  and  courts 
of  the  United  States.  Por  purjKJses  of  this 
subsection,  the  nearest  adjacent  coastal  State 
shall  be  that  State  whose  seaward  boundaries, 


if  extended  beyond  3  miles,  would  encompass 
the  site  of  the  deepwater  port.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  relieve,  exempt, 
or  immunize  any  person  from  any  other  re- 
quirements imposed  by  State  or  local  law 
or  regulation,  or  to  preclude  a  State  from 
Imposing  more  stringent  environmental  or 
safety  regulations  ( except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 18(k)  of  this  Act). 

(c)  Foreign  Citizens  and  Vessels. — Ex- 
cept in  a  situation  Involving  force  majeure, 
a  licensee  of  a  deepwater  port  shall  not  per- 
mit a  vessel,  registered  in  or  flying  the  flag 
of  a  foreign  state,  to  call  at,  or  otherwise 
utUize  a  deepwater  port  licensed  under  this 
Act  unless  (1)  the  foreign  state  involved,  by 
specific  agreement  with  the  United  States, 
has  agreed  to  recognize  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  the  vessel  and  its  per- 
sonnel, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  while  the  vessel  is  located  within 
the  safety  zone,  and  (2)  the  vessel  owner  or 
operator  has  designated  an  agent  in  the 
United  States  for  receipt  of  service  of  process 
in  the  event  of  any  claim  or  legal  proceeding 
resulting  from  actlvitiee  of  the  vessel  or  its 
personnel  while  located  within  such  a  safety 
zone. 

(d)  Customs  Laws. — The  customs  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  not  apply  to  any  deepwater  port  li- 
censed under  this  Act,  but  all  foreign  articles 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  any  such 
deepwater  port,  including  any  component 
thereof,  shall  first  be  made  subject  to  all 
applicable  duties  and  taxes  which  would  be 
imposed  upon  or  by  reason  of  their  impor- 
tation if  they  were  imported  for  consumption 
In  the  United  States.  Duties  and  taxes  shall 
be  paid  thereon  in  accordance  with  laws  ap- 
plicable to  merchandise  impwrted  Into  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States 

(e)  Jurisdiction. — The  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction 
of  cases  and  controversies  arising  out  of  or 
In  connection  with  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  deepwater  ports,  and  proceedings 
with  respect  to  any  such  case  or  contro-ersy 
may  be  Instituted  in  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  any  defendant  resides  or  may  be  found. 
or  in  the  Judicial  district  of  the  adjacent 
coastal  State  nearest  the  place  where  the 
cause  of  action  arose. 

(f)  Contorming  Amendment. — Section 
4(a)  (2)  of  the  Act  of  August  7,  1953  (67  Stat. 
462)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act"  In  the  first 
sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  words  ",  now  In  effect  or  hereafter 
adopted,  amended,  or  repealed". 

ANNUAL  REPORT  BY  SECRETARY  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  20.  Within  6  months  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Deep- 
water  Port  Act  during  such  fiscal  year.  In- 
cluding a  detailing  of  all  moneys  received 
and  expended,  and  of  all  deepwater  port  de- 
velopment activities;  a  stimmary  of  man- 
agement, supervision,  and  enforcement  acti- 
vities; and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress for  such  additional  legislative  author- 
ity as  may  be  necessary  to  Improve  the  man- 
agement and  safety  of  deepwater  port  de\el- 
opment  and  for  resolution  of  Jurisdictional 
conflicts  or  ambiguities. 

pipeline  SAFETY  AND  OPERATION 

Sec.  21.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  shall  establish  and  enforce  such 
standards  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  safe  construction  and 
operation  of  oil  pipelines  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, is  authorized  and  directed  to  report 
to  the  Congress  within  60  days  after  the  date 
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of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  appropriations 
and  stafSng  needed  to  monlt  jr  pipelines  on 
Federal  lands  and  the  Out  a-  Continental 
Shelf  so  as  to  assure  that  th  ly  meet  all  ap- 
plicable standards  for  const  Tictlon,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Tra  isportatlon.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Is  authorized  and  din  cted  to  review 
all  laws  and  regulations  relat  ng  to  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  njalntenance  of 
pipelines  on  Federal  lands  4°^  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  to  repdrt  to  Congress 
thereon  within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  on  sadmlnlstratlve 
changes  needed  and  recomiiendatlons  for 
new  legislation. 

NEGOTIATIONS    WITH    CANADA    AND    MEXICO 

Sec.  22.  The  President  c  r  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  reqv  ested  to  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  the  civernments  of 
Canada  and  Mexico  to  determine: 

(a)  the  need  for  Intergovernmental  under- 
standings, agreements,  or  trej^les  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  people  ofl  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  United  States  an  1  of  any  party 
or  parties  involved  with  th<  construction 
or  operation  of  deepwater  pw  -ts;  and 

(b)  the  desirability  of  und  grtaklng  Joint 
studies  and  Investigations  desi  jned  to  Insure 
protection  of  the  environment  and  to  elimi- 
nate any  legal  and  regulator  r  uncertainty, 
to  assure  that  the  Interests  of  the  people 
of  Canada.  Mexico,  and  the  United  States 
are  adequately  met. 

The  President  shall  report  tc  the  Congress 
the  actions  taken,  the  progress  achieved,  the 
areas  of  disagreement,  and  the  matters  about 
which  more  information  is  ne  fded,  together 
with  his  reconunendatlons  for  further  ac- 
tion. 

SEVERABILFTT 

Sec.  23.  If  any  provision  of  t  lis  Act  or  the 
applicability  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances Is  held  invalid,  tie  remainder 
of  this  Act  and  application  jf  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  i  Lrcumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROF  [tIATIONS 

Sec.  24.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  administration  of  this  Act  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fla  ;al  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1975,  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the  fls  :al  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1977. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  ret  ,d:  "Any  Act 
to  regulate  commerce,  promot<  efficiency  In 
transportation,  and  protect  the  snvlronment, 
by  establishing  procedures  for  the  location, 
construction,  and  operation  i  if  deepwater 
ports  off  the  coasts  of  the  Unlt4l  States,  and 
for  other  purposes." 
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CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE  OP  S.  1547 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  p547,  pres 
ently  in  the  Armed  Services 
be  referred  to  the  Committee 
ment  Operations.  It  Is  a  biU 
the  operations  of  the  Central 
Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC 
objection  to  the  request  of  tl 
from  Minnesota?  Without  obftction,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ommittee. 

n  Gtovem- 

aling  with 

telligency 

Is  there 
e  Senator 


SUSPENSION  OP  AID  TO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  Senate  joint  resolution  and 
ask  that  it  be  made  the  pending  business, 
under  the  time  arrangement!  previously 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  tit  le. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  247 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 505(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  section  3(c)  of  the  Foreign  MUitary 
Sales  Act  and  the  prohibition  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1131  In  the  case  of  Turkey  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Joint  resolution  and  ending 
on  December  15,  1974,  if  he  detemalnes  that 
such  svispenslon  will  further  negotiations  for 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  conflict. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
matter  there  is  a  limitation  of  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  1  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  5  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  and  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  going 
to  discuss  the  Metzenbaum  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  majority  leader  want  to  request  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


CUMBRES  AND  TOLTEC  SCENIC 
RAILROAD  COMPACT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2362. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TuN- 
NEY)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  S.  2362  granting  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  Congress  to  the  Cumbres  and 
Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  Co.,  which  was  as 
follows: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  [and  approval]. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
grantmg  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Cum- 
bres and  Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  Compact." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  House 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  423— TO  AU- 
THORIZE BENJAMIN  R.  FERN  TO 
APPEAR  AS  A  WITNESS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   pending 


business  be  temix>rarlly  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  resolution  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  resolution  be  waived  and  that  I  be 
permitted  to  explain  It. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  am  sorry,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  this  Is. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  going  to  explain 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 
Resolution  to  authorize  Benjamin  R.  Ttm, 
Chief  Counsel  of  th«  Select  Committee  oa 
Standards  and  Conduct  to  appear  as  a 
witness  In  the  case  of  Common  Cauaa, 
et  al.  against  E.  T.  Rlassen,  et  al. 

Whereas  In  the  case  Common  Cause,  at 
al.  V.  E.  T.  Klassen,  et  al.  ClvU  Action  No. 
1887-73,  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  subpoena  duces  tecum 
was  Issued  on  September  6,  1974,  upon  the 
application  of  Kenneth  J.'  Ouido,  Jr.,  at- 
torney for  the  plamtiffs.  and  addressed  to 
Benjamin  R.  Pern,  Chief  Counsel.  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  di- 
recting him  to  e^pear  as  a  witness  before 
the  said  court  on  the  23rd  of  October  1974 
and  to  bring  with  him  certain  papers  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  Privileges  of  the 
Senate  no  evidence  of  a  doctunentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  in  the  poeseaslon 
of  the  Senate  can,  by  the  mandate  of  prooeai 
of  the  ordinary  courts  of  Justice,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  Its 
permission;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Benjamin  R.  Fern.  Chief 
Counsel,  Select  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct,  be  authorized  to  appear  at  the 
place  and  before  the  court  named  in  the 
subpoena  duces  tecum  before  mentioned, 
but  shall  not  take  with  him  any  papers 
or  documents  on- file  in  his  office  or  tmder 
his  control  or  In  his  possession  as  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  said  court  deter- 
mines that  any  of  the  documents,  papers, 
communications,  and  memoranda  called  for 
in  the  subpoena  duces  tecxim  have  become 
part  of  the  official  transcripts  of  public  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  their 
Inclusion  in  the  official  minutes  and  official 
transcripts  of  such  proceedings  for  dissemi- 
nation to  the  public  upon  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  pursuant  to  the  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
and,  further,  that  such  documents,  papers, 
communications,  and  memoranda  are  mate- 
rial and  relevant  to  the  issues  pending  before 
said  court,  then  the  said  court,  through  any 
of  its  officers  or  agents,  have  full  permission 
to  attend  with  all  proper  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  then  always  at  any  place  imder 
the  orders  and  control  of  the  Senate,  and 
take  copies  of  such  documents,  papers,  com- 
munications, and  memoranda  in  possession 
or  control  of  said  Benjamin  R.  Fern  which 
the  court  has  found  to  be  part  of  the  official 
transcripts  of  public  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  virtue  of  their  inclusion  In  the  official 
minutes  and  official  transcripts  of  such  pro- 
ceedings for  dissemination  to  the  public 
upon  order  of  the  Senate  or  pursuant  to  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  and,  further,  that  such 
documents,  papers,  communications,  and 
memoranda  are  material  and  relevant  to  the 
issues  pending  before  said  court,  excepting 
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»ny  other  documents,  papers,  communica- 
tions, and  memoranda  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  minutes  and  transcripts  of  execu- 
tive sessions  and  any  evidence  of  witnesses 
in  respect  thereto  which  the  court  or  other 
proper  office  thereof  shall  desire  as  such 
matters  are  within  the  privileges  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  respect- 
ful answer  to  the  subpoena  aforementioned. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  In- 
volves the  case  of  Common  Cause  against 
E.  T.  Klassen. 

A  subpena  has  been  Issued  for  Mr. 
Benjamin  R.  Fern.  Chief  Counsel  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Con- 
duct of  the  Senate,  for  him  to  appear 
and  produce  certain  records.  This  resolu- 
tion is  in  the  usual  form,  claiming  sena- 
torial privileges  to  the  appearance  of 
witnesses,  authorizing  Mr.  Pern  to  ap- 
pear but  not  to  produce  records  imtll 
such  time  as  they  may  become  part  of 
the  public  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Without  objection,  the  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  3481 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
majority  leader,  I  have  filed  a  committee 
r^ort  on  S.  3481,  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  to  deal  with  dis- 
crimination and  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices in  international  air  transportation. 
I  imderstand  that  the  majority  leader 
requests  that  we  have  a  time  limit  to- 
morrow of  1  hour,  to  be  divided  equally, 
with  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on  each 
amendment,  and  that  no  nongermane 
amendments  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  in  response  to 
the  question  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada,  that  there  be  a  1- 
hour  allocation  of  time  on  the  bill.  S. 
3481.  15  minutes  on  each  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment;  that  all  amendments 
be  germane ;  and  that  rule  XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  shall  try  to  take 
up  that  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  about  a  guaranteed  loan. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
There  is  no  provision. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  possible,  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement — I  un- 
derstand that  it  is — to  provide  an  amend- 
ment that  provides  for  hearings? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  make  that  request. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  ask  that 
there  be  no  guaranteed  loan  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OIL  AND  THE  ARAB-ISRAEL 
CONFLICT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  the  President  presented  a 
program  to  combat  and  defeat  inflation. 
Today  the  Secretary  of  State  is  on  his 
way  to  the  Middle  East,  the  area  in 
which  the  war  of  last  year  occurred  and 
from  which  much  relief  from  inflation 
might  be  derived  if  the  Secretary  can 
succeed  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
firm  settlement  of  that  unfortunate  con- 
flict. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  few  remarks 
intended  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
baum) has  proposed  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  "that  the 
well-being  of  the  world  and  all  of  its 
people  Is  gravely  threatened  by  exorbi- 
tant or  rigged  foreign  oil  prices,"  and 
also  calling  on  the  OPEC  nations  to 
lower  the  price  of  petroleum. 

Although  I  endorse  the  Senator's  reso- 
lution as  far  as  it  goes,  I  do  not  believe 
it  goes  far  enough.  The  resolution  would 
be  more  complete,  more  equitable,  and 
more  promising  of  effect  it  It  were  ex- 
panded to  take  cognizance  of  the  unre- 
solved Arab-Israel  conflict.  I  therefore 
propose  an  additional  clause  reading  as 
follows: 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Senate 
reaffirms  the  justice  and  validity  of  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  242, 
especially  its  emphasis  on  "the  inadmissi- 
bility of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  war," 
and  further  reaffirms  the  Justice  and  validity 
of  that  part  of  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  Resolution  181  of  November  29. 
1947,  which  states  that  the  dty  of  Jerusalem 
is  to  be  "a  corpus  separatum  under  a  special 
International  regime." 

Mr.  President,  although  the  unresolved 
Arab-Israeli  problem  is  not  the  single  or 
direct  cause  of  high  and  rising  oil  prices, 
the  two  problems  are  and  always  have 
been  related. 

The  oil  producers,  united  in  OPEC,  ap- 
pear to  be  on  a  kind  of  power  "trip."  Ac- 
customed in  the  past  to  poverty  and  for- 
eign exploitation,  the  oil  producers  seem 
not  yet  to  have  fully  appreciated  the 
radical  change  in  their  circumstances. 
Their  sense  of  international  responsibil- 
ity has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  their  economic  power.  What- 
ever justification  there  may  be  for  higher 
petroleum  prices  in  the  long  run — oil  be- 
ing a  flnite  resource — there  can  be  no 
justification  for  the  profoimdly  destabi- 
lizing haste  with  which  prices  have  been 
quadrupled  in  the  last  year. 

The  largest  producer — Saudi  Arabia — 
has  shown  awareness  of  the  dangerous 
disruptions  threatened  by  the  fourfold 
increase  in  the  price  of  oil  in  the  last 
year,  and  Saudi  ofScIals  have  made 
known  their  strong  desire  to  lower  prices. 
But  it  is  exceedingly  diiHcult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  Saudi  Arabia  to  act  alone, 
especially  when  other,  non-Arab  pro- 
ducers, notably  Iran,  have  adopted  a 
position  of  strident  intransigence.  It  Is 
well  to  remember  too,  in  this  connection, 
that  not  all  of  the  oil  producers  are 
"Arab" —  the  terms  indeed  are  being  used 
almost  interchangeably.  Two  of  the  larg- 


est producers,  who  are  also  most  insist- 
ent on  the  price  increases,  are  non-Arab 
states — Venezuela  and  Iran.  And  smaller 
producers  such  as  Canada,  Nigeria  and 
Indonesia  accept  the  higher  prices  with 
alacrity. 

The  lack  of  restraint  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  oil  producers  Is  widely — and 
properly — condemned.  President  Ford 
and  Secretary  Kissinger  took  note  of  it  in 
firm  but  measured  terms  in  their  respec- 
tive speeches  of  September  23. 

The  press  is  full  of  castigating  edi- 
torials. Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
threat  of  recession — or  depression — ^In 
the  industrialized  world,  and  to  the  Im- 
minent threat  of  famine  in  poor  coun- 
tries as  a  result  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
shortages  caused  by  soaring  petroleum 
costs.  Unintended  though  they  may  be, 
these  prospective  calamities,  if  they 
come,  will  be  the  result  largely  of  the 
policies  of  the  oil-producing  nations. 

Recognizing  all  this  as  we  must,  we 
are  bound  too  to  recognize  the  aggravat- 
ing effects  of  the  Arab-Israel  problem  on 
the  Arab  oil-producers'  policies,  and  par- 
ticularly on  that  of  the  largest  and  most 
moderate  of  the  producers,  Saudi  Arabia. 
Long  before  the  war  of  October  1973 
King  Faisal  was  warning  the  United 
States  that  its  one-sided  support  of  Is- 
raeli policy  might  lead  to  disaster  tn  an 
increasingly  radicalized  Arab  world.  It 
is  well-known,  too.  that  the  Saudis  are 
especially  sensitive  regarding  the  status 
of  Jerusalem  because  of  Its  sacredness  to 
Muslims  as  well  as  Christians  and  Jews. 

In  a  world  without  effective  Intenm- 
tional  law.  sovereign  nations  are  often 
required  to  choose  between  justice  and 
self-interest.  A  fair  solution  for  Jeru- 
salem, however,  as  indeed  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict  as  a  whole,  requires  no 
such  choice,  although  uncritical  support- 
ers of  Israeli  policy  have  insisted  that  it 
does.  The  choice  for  the  United  States, 
they  say,  is  one  between  Israeli  democ- 
racy and  Arab  oil.  between  high  morality, 
as  they  would  have  it.  and  the  crass- 
est greed.  In  fact,  the  withdrawal  of 
Israel  to  her  approximate  borders  of 
1967  and  the  internationalization  of 
Jerusalem — coupled  with  solid  interna- 
tional guarantees  of  Israel — would  be 
wholly  consistent  with  an  international 
principle  to  which  we  have  always  pro- 
fessed to  subscribe,  one  which  is  also 
central  to  the  United  Nations  Cliarter: 
the  principle  of  the  self-determination 
of  peoples. 

Security  Council  Resolution  242  of 
November  1967  emphasizes  the  "inad- 
missibility of  the  acquisition  of  territory 
by  war"  and  calls  specifically  for  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  occupied  Arab  ter- 
ritories. And  It  should  be  recalled  that 
under  the  U.N.'s  original  partition  plan 
of  1947 — to  which  the  United  States  sub- 
scribed, and  which,  to  my  knowledge.  It 
has  never  repudiated — Jerusalem  was  to 
be  a  "corpus  separatum  under  a  special 
international  regime."  After  Israel  an- 
nexed Jerusalem  in  1967.  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  condemned  the 
action,  on  July  4. 1967.  by  a  vote  of  99  to 
0,  and  then  condemned  it  again  on  two 
subsequent  occasions. 

An  Arab-Israeli  settlement  will  not 
put  an  end  to  the  energy  crisis.  Nor  could 
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It  be  counted  upon  to  bringj  about  an  Im- 
mediate substantial  reduction  of  oil 
prices.  It  would,  however,  nsduce  the  ma- 
jor Irritant  in  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Arab  States— 
especially  Saudi  Arabia — a|id  In  so  doing 
create  a  much  improved  enji^ironment  for 
negotiations  on  oil  supply  a)3d  prices.  The 
oil  consuming  nations  need  time  In  which 
to  adjust  to  tlie  new  world  jenergy  situa- 
tion— time  to  adapt  to  riew  terms  of 
trade  in  raw  materials  and]  commodities, 
time  to  develop  alternate  s|)urces  of  fuel 
such  as  coal  and  shale  oil.  I A  settlement 
making  fair  provision  for  the  old  city  of 
Jerusalem  and  for  the  otiier  occupied 
territories  would  greatly  pncrease  the 
political  influence  of  Saud  Arabia,  and 
therefore  its  weight  as  a  f4n;e  for  mod- 
eration within  OPEC. 

Such  an  approach  would  hot  constitute 
a  "sellout"  of  Israel.  Quite  ahe  contrary, 
it  calls  upon  Israel  to  do  Nothing  more 
than  she  ought  to  do  an: -way,  even  if 
there  were  not  a  drop  of  oil  |ln  the  Middle 
East. 

I^ael'i 
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Indeed  it  would  be  to 
tage,  because  there  can  be 
curity  for  that  small,  beleaguered 
mimity  without  a  settleme^it 
can  be  no  settlement  without 
al.  For  the  United  States 
if  we  rise  to  it — is  one  of  those 
happy  ones  in  which  justice 
interest  coincide. 

The  oil  producers  for  thfeir  part  also 
have  obligations  to  the  nternational 
community — obligations  of  which  many 
of  them  currently  seem  Jnsufflciently 
aware.  Their  grievances  afeainst  Israel 
and  the  West,  however  legitimate,  do 
not  Justify  an  oil  policy  which  threatens 
the  world  with  economic  |urmoil,  and 
much  of  it  with  actual  stat-vation.  The 
matter,  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.  Is  not  one  of  mens  preference 
or  convenience  for  the  op-consuming 
nations.  Unlike  Vietnam  a^d  other  In- 
stances in  which  pride  of  power  was  mis- 
taken for  legitimate  interest,  the  energy 
problem  is  one  for  us  of  <|entral,  vital 
interest.  In  such  an  instance,  as  Presi- 
dent Ford  pointed  out  in  D^rolt : 

Sovereign  nations  cannot  ala>w  their  poli- 
cies to  be  dictated,  or  their  fate  decided,  by 
artificial  rigging  and  distort  on  of  world 
commodity  markets. 

In  a  Senate  speech  on  M;  ,y  21,  1973,  I 
took  liberty  as  a  friend  of  t  le  Arab  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  to  coi  nsel  a  policy 
of  restraint.  It  seems  appro  priate  to  re- 
peat those  words  today,  add  -essing  them 
not  only  to  the  Arab  States  1  ut  to  all  Ihe 
oil-exporting  nations. 

The  oil  exporters.  I  said,  would  be  well- 
advised  not  to  press  too  hard  land  to  treat 
their  oil  wealth  as  a  kind  of  global  trust.  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  for  t^elr  own  pro- 
tection. The  meat  of  the  gazellfc  may  be  suc- 
culent indeed,  but  the  wise  gaeelle  does  not 
boast  of  It  to  lions.  T 

These  words  most  assure  dly  are  not 
meant  as  a  threat,  but  simp  y  as  a  warn- 
ing that  if  the  problem  bec<  mes  a  major 
crisis,  feelings — and  events-  -may  go  be- 
yond the  control  of  pruden;  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIJr.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  I»resldent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  listened 
Intently  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who 
proposes  an  amendment  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 410,  the  resolution  which  I  intro- 
duced, with  60  cosponsors,  in  this  body. 
The  thrust  of  that  resolution  was  very 
simple.  It  Indicated  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  stood  side  by  side  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  cfill- 
ing  for  a  rollback  in  the  price  of  crude 
oil  exported  by  the  OPEC  nations. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  add  an  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  410 — an  amendment 
which  would  take  us  far  afield  from  the 
object  of  the  resolution.  It  would  in 
fact  carry  us  into  much  broader  ques- 
tions regarding  the  Middle  East  conflict. 
That  conflict  is  not  the  reason  the 
OPEC  nations  have  raised  the  prices  of 
petroleum  products.  Those  nations  made 
this  clear  when  they  initiated  their  new 
oil  policy.  As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
himself  so  pertinently  observed,  Iran 
and  Venezuela,  two  of  the  major  nations 
in  OPEC,  are  not  Arab  nations  at  all, 
and  have  no  real  involvement  In  the 
Middle  East  conflict. 

To  introduce  the  United  Nations  reso- 
lution In  this  debate,  to  raise  that  spec- 
ter as  the  reason  oil  prices  have  in- 
creased and  thus  threatened  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States,  Is  to  suggest 
a  cause  which  is  not  supported  by  the 
facts.  That  matter  is  not  the  reason  the 
OPEC  nations  have  raised  their  oil  prices 
and  are  sustaining  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  say  that 
is  the  only  reason.  I  said  the  only  prac- 
tical way  In  which  progress  can  be  made 
toward  reducing  the  larger  prices  is  to 
settle  that  war.  That  is  quite  different 
from  saying  that  is  the  only  reason  for 
their  being  high. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  On  that  score  I 
would  also  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  regret  that  the 
Senator  disagrees.  But  I  simply  wanted 
to  correct  the  Record  to  show  that 
what  I  said  was  that  the  only  prac- 
tical way  that  I  could  see  to  bring  about 
a  movement  in  this  area,  in  support  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary.  Is  to 
support  a  settlement. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion the  other  day  with  Mr.  Yamanl,  the 
Saudi  Oil  Minister — who  I  think  Is  In  a 
position  to  speak  with  more  authority 
than  either  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  or  myself.  Mr.  Yamanl  In- 
dicated that  the  Saudis  did  indeed  want 
to  bring  down  the  price  of  oil — and  I  am 
aware  that  the  Saudis  disagree  with 
some  of  the  other  OPEC  nations  on  this 
matter — and  that  It  is  In  the  Interest  of 
Saudi  Arabia  to  do  so.    . 

I  think  my  resolution  addresses  only 
one  real  question,  and  that  is:  Can  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  continue  to  pay 
the  exorbitant  price  the  OPEC  nations 
demand  for  their  oil?  The  outflow  of 


billions  of  U.S.  dollars  Is  staggering,  and 
it  would  lead  to  catastrophe  if  continued 
indefinitely.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr. 
David  Rockefeller  of  the  Chase  Manhat^ 
tan  Bank,  "Our  economy  just  cannot 
stand  It." 

If  the  resolution  of  the  problem  of 
oil  prices  and  the  outflow  of  billlons 
of  U.S.  dollars  to  the  OPEC  nations 
must  await  a  solution  of  the  Middle  East 
conflict,  I  fear  the  American  economy 
will  no  longer  be  viable,  and  our  ability 
to  solve  any  sort  of  foreign  policy  prob- 
lem deeplv  impaired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Senator  saw  fit  to  suggest  the  ad- 
dition of  his  amendment  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 410. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fhe  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 


SUSPENSION  OF  AID  TO  TURKEY 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution — Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  247 — authorizing 
the  President  to  suspend,  in  the  case  of 
Turkey,  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  section  505(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  section  3(c)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  myself  5  minutes;  and  as  of  now, 
I  do  not  Intend  to  use  all  the  time  allo- 
cated to  me. 

The  continuing  resolution  on  appro- 
priations adopted  earlier  today  will  in  ef- 
fect eliminate  all  assistance  to  Turkey 
under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  The  position  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  which  has  won  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  Congress,  Is  clear: 
These  laws  as  applied  to  the  hostilities 
on  Cyprus  require  a  cutoff  of  aid  to  Tur- 
key. The  foundation  of  this  judgment  Is 
incontrovertible:  This  is  a  Nation  of  laws 
and  not  of  men  and  when  the  law  is 
clear.  It  must  be  followed  whether  It 
seems  expedient  or  not  at  the  time. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  while 
these  matters  have  been  imder  careful 
congressional  scrutiny,  it  has  been  em- 
phasized by  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, including  Secretary  Kissinger,  that 
the  next  several  weeks  could  be  critical 
in  getting  both  sides  off  dead  center  on 
the  Cyprus  question;  that  the  United 
States  might  be  helpful  In  this  regard, 
and  that  the  cutoff  of  funds  for  Turkey 
under  the  law  at  this  time  would  imder- 
mine  these  desired  efforts.  The  Congress 
has  adjudged,  however,  that  the  clarity 
of  the  law  demands  a  cutoff  regardless  of 
Its  consequences  to  this  Government's 
role  In  any  negotiations.  The  (xily  rem- 
edy is  for  the  law  to  be  changed  and 
only  Congress  can  constitutionally  ac- 
complish such  a  change.  Ilie  executive 
branch  cannot,  for  reasons  of  expedi- 
ency, replace  Its  wisdom  for  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  making  the 
laws  of  the  Nation. 

This,  may  I  say,  was  a  point  brought 
out  several  times,  again,  by  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from   Missouri    (Mr. 
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Eagleton)  .  It  may  be  that  the  Congress 
has  for  far  too  long  shifted  its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  executive,  but  the  vote 
today  has  demonstrated  again  that  Con- 
gress wishes  to  reassert  Its  authority  and 
its  power  granted  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Joint  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate  is  in  full  accord  with  that  phi- 
losophy of  reassertion  of  congressional 
authority.  The  joint  resolution  suspends 
until  December  15  the  application  of  the 
cutoff  of  funds  prescribed  in  the  Foreign 
Militai-y  Sales  Act  and  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  as  amended  as  well 
as  the  Continuing  Resolution  on  Appro- 
priations adopted  this  morning.  But  in 
doing  so,  it  acknowledges  that  these  laws 
clearly  prescribe  a  cutoff.  It  acknowledges 
as  well  the  representations  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  that  this 
Government  may  play  a  critical  role  dur- 
ing the  next  several  weeks  In  getting  the 
parties  together  on  the  Cyprus  question. 

Again,  the  resolution  explicitly  accepts 
the  premise  that  the  present  law  requires 
a  cutoff  of  aid  to  Tiu"key.  But  In  defer- 
ence to  the  request  for  a  suspension  of 
this  cutoff,  the  Congress  In  Its  wisdom 
will  suspend  the  law's  application. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  I 
prepared  this  resolution  without  consul- 
tation with  the  White  House  or  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  or  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  only  this  morning  at  the  spe- 
cific request  of  Senator  Eagleton  did  I 
contact  members  of  the  executive  branch 
with  respect  to  this  resolution,  and  I  did 
so  reluctantly,  because  I  felt,  in  view  of 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  had  said,  that  this  was  purely 
a  congressional  initiative,  and  therefore 
I  was  loath  to  approach  the  executive 
branch  in  this  respect. 

They,  the  executive  branch,  realize  the 
full  impact  of  this  resolution,  that  it 
acknowledges  the  primacy  and  exclusiv- 
ity of  the  Congress  in  changing  the  law, 
that  it  prescribes  a  short  period  for  them 
to  play  a  role  in  getting  the  parties  to- 
gether after  which  there  must  be  a  pre- 
cipitous cutoff  of  aid  to  Turkey.  Al- 
though they  are  unhappy — and  they  are 
unhappy — about  any  poUcy  of  cutting 
off  aid  to  Turkey,  they  acquiesced  in  this 
time  frame,  knowing  full  well  that  this 
may  well  be  their  last  clear  chance. 

The  Congress  clearly  has  demon- 
strated it  has  the  authority  to  cut  off 
money  for  Turkey.  It  has  demonstrated 
that  it  has  the  last  word  in  defining  the 
parameters  of  a  law. 

The  joint  resolution  before  us  affords 
us  the  opportunity  to  orchestrate  that 
constitutional  authority  with  the  wis- 
dom envisioned  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  voted  for  the  Eagle- 
ton amendment,  I  believe,  on  two  occa- 
sions and,  I  think,  it  is  quite  clear  to  all 
of  us  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  manifested  Its  displeasure 
with  the  fact  that  aid  was  being  given  to 
Turkey  while  In  violation  of  the  law.  I 
do  not  think  there  Is  any  question  about 

Iv. 

But  I  think  that  we  have  reached  a 
moment  of  pragmatism,  and  I  would  like 


to  propound  a  question  to  my  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

We  have  been  told — as  a  predicate  I 
might  say  we  have  been  told — that  the 
President  will  veto  the  continuing  reso- 
lution tomorrow  which,  of  course,  means 
that  the  resolution  will  come  back  and 
we  will  have  to  start  all  over  again  in  the 
event  that  the  veto  is  sustained. 

I  am  saying  to  my  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  does  he  have  any  assurance 
at  all,  either  from  the  White  House  or 
the  President  himself,  that  in  the  event 
this  resolution  he  is  suggesting  and  pro- 
posing today  should  pass  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will,  in  fact, 
sign  the  continuing  resolution  which  has 
the  amendment  in  there  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  I  did,  at  the  request  of  Senators, 
reluctantly  approach  the  President  on 
this  matter  because,  again,  I  was  trying 
to  keep  the  line  of  demarcation  clear 
between  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches. 

I  talked  with  the  President  personally. 
He  said  that  he  would  sign  the  continu- 
ing resolution  if  the  resolution  which  I 
am  proposing,  in  cooperation  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  and 
which  Is  now  the  pending  business,  is 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  that  we 
have  some  way  of  bringing  the  informa- 
tion to  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Senate  when  we  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  let  me  pay 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  not  in  an  idle  or  perfunctory 
way.  He  is  a  man  of  his  word.  He  Is  a 
man  of  great  credibility.  He  is  a  man 
of  enormous  honor  and  Integrity. 

The  views  which  he  espouses  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  on  Cyprus  are  sin- 
cerely held  by  him.  He  does  not  mince 
words.  It  Is  to  his  credit  that  he  speaks 
his  mind,  and  we  understand  his  posi- 
tion. 

It  is  true  also,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  those  in  this  body  who  feel 
differently  with  respect  to  American 
policy  on  Cyprus. 

To  underscore  what  the  majority  lead- 
er has  said,  this  resolution,  S.J.  Res.  247, 
was  conceived  by  him  without  consulta- 
tion with  any  outside  party.  He  was  kind 
enough  late  yesterday  afternoon  to  show 
me  a  rough  draft  of  it  as  a  coui1;e.sy, 
which  I  much  appreciate. 

He  did  somewhat  later  consult  with 
the  Republican  leadership,  which  was 
certainly  proper.  And,  at  my  request,  he 
did  approach  the  White  House  as  to  what 
their  position  would  be  on  8.J.  Res.  247, 
as  it  would  relate  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution and  as  it  would  relate  to  Cyprus. 

I  underscore  he  did  that  at  my  request. 
I  felt  that  whatever  the  White  House  had 
to  say  about  the  resolution  should  be 
known  to  this  body. 


The  distinguished  majority  leader  said 
he  wanted  this  to  be  a  purely  Congres- 
sional matter,  and  he  would  only  ap- 
proach the  White  House  with  reluctance. 
So  what  he  says  is  completely  accurate. 

What  he  said  earlier  in  his  remarks  is 
accurate,  too.  The  earUer  debate  with 
respect  to  Cyprus  at  least  that  part  of 
the  debate  in  which  I  participated,  fo- 
cused, in  the  main — not  exclusively,  but 
in  the  main — on  the  ques'^ions  oi  law, 
on  questions  relating  to  the  applicability 
of  section  505(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  Section  3(c)  of  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  also  two 
bilateral  agreements  executed  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Turkey,  one  in  1947  and  one  in  1960. 

The  majority  leader  is  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  principal  thrust  of  my 
argument  was  that  the  law  was  the  law. 
The  law  had  to  be  obeyed,  had  to  be  en- 
forced, had  to  be  implemented;  that  no 
discretion  was  reposed  in  either  the 
President  or  his  Secretary  of  State  to 
ignore  the  law.  The  law  applies  in  all 
situations. 

Finally,  the  majority  leader  js  correct 
in  stating  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  through  overwhelming 
votes  of  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  has  gone  on  record  in  support  of 
the  rule  of  law. 

Having  said  that  in  agreement  with 
my  majority  leader,  we  now  get  to  the 
remaining  area  of  disagreement.  We  get 
to  a  new  plateau,  as  it  were.  In  the  Cyprus 
debate.  We  move  from  the  area  of 
legality  because,  perforce,  that  is  now 
abundantly  clear  to  all,  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  aid  to  Turkey  Is  Illegal,  it 
has  been  illegal,  and  every  minute  that 
it  continues  it  is  illegal. 

We  move  from  that  plateau  because 
that  matter  has  been  resolved,  at  least 
in  mind,  by  the  votes  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  We  move  to  the  new  plateau 
of  policy.  What  should  be  the  policy  with 
respect  to  Cypnis? 

First,  why  are  we  involved  In  this  at 
all,  we  in  Congress?  We  are  involved  in 
it,  Mr.  President,  because  in  1963  we 
passed  a  law  calling  for  the  strict  con- 
trol of  American  militarj'  assistance. 
Now  the  majority  leader,  quite  properly, 
seeks  to  pursue  a  remedy,  if  one  is  to  be 
pursued,  by  changing  that  law. 

I  do  not  think  the  law  should  be 
changed,  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  law 
was  sound  when  It  was  enacted  a  decade 
ago.  It  was  as  sound  when  enacted  as  it 
is  today.  I  think  the  strictures  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  to  prohibit 
the  utilization  of  American  military 
equipment  In  the  Invasion  or  subjuga- 
tion of  neutral  nations  were  sound  leg- 
islative pronouncements  then  and  they 
are  sound  legislative  pronouncements  to- 
day. It  was  a  sound  law  in  1964  when 
then  President  LjTidon  Johnson,  through 
the  good  oflQces  of  his  Under  Secretary 
of  State  George  Ball,  Informed  Turkey 
that  if  Turkey,  then  contemplating  an 
invasion  of  Cyprus,  were  to  execute  such 
an  invasion  and  use  American  military 
equipment,  that  aid  would  be  forthwith 
terminated.  It  was,  in  the  words  of  Un- 
der Secretary  Ball — 
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one  of  tbe 
between     two 

ind  Turkey.  We 
them.  "If  you 

lo  aid." 


That  letter  forestalled  Jui  invasion  of 
Cyprus  In  1964. 

I  think  the  Foreign  Aslistance  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Foreign  MlHtary  Sales  Act 
were  sound  laws,  agaln.lin  1967,  when 
once  again  there  was  a  cc^itemplated  in- 
vasion by  Turkey  of  Cyp_ 

Then  Cyrus  Vance  froJ  the  adminis- 
tration informed  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment that: 

If  you  Invade  Cyprus  aid  use  military 
equipment,  I  wUl  do  as  Gevge  Ball  said  he 
would  do  3  years  before,  I  w»l  recommend  to 
the  President  that  he  terminate  aU  mill' 
tary  aid  to  Turkey. 


In  1967,  again  with  a 
plementing  these  statu, 
slsted  the  temptation  to 

That  brings  us  now  to  1 

Had  we  in  July  of  this  , 
same  position  with  respec 
tity  of  the  law  and  had  w 
done  what  George  Ball 
Cy  Vance  did  in  1967,  it 
and  no  one  will  be  able  to 
or  wrong,  but  it  is  my  gu< 
key  would  not  have  lnv_ 

But  on  July  20,  they  di 
because  we  did  not  stand 
and  because  our  policy 
Cyprus  was  either  nonex_ 
bivalent  that  the  Turkis: 
saw  an  opportunity  to  do 


policy  Im- 
Turkey  re- 
ivade  Cyprus. 
'4. 

[ear  taken  the 

to  the  sanc- 

this  summer 

in  1964  and 

my  guess — 

irove  me  right 

that  Tur- 

d  Cyprus. 

[invade  Cyprus 

lind  our  laws 

ith  respect  to 

it  or  so  am- 

Government 

t  which  they 


had  been  anxious  to  do  f  cf  years,  but  had 
been  forestalled  in  doing  Jk^  a  firm  Amer- 
ican policy.  \ 

They  invaded,  using  Air  equipment, 
and  there  they  have  beer^Mr.  President, 
from  July  20  to  date,  alAost  3  calendar 
months.  \ 

Early  on,  Dr.  Klssii%er  stated  he 
strongly  opposed  Turkfcr's  move,  he 
urged  them  on  an  occasion  or  two  to 
leave  Cyprus.  But  he  reflsed  to  use  the 
only  leverage  we  had.  mililary  assistance. 
He  refused  to  implement  fee  law. 

On  August  19  of  this  jfer  at  a  press 
conference.  Dr.  Kissln^r  was  asked 
whether  under  the  proflsions  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  x*  were  not  re- 
quired to  cut  off  aid  to  'lurkey,  and  he 
said  at  that  time  that  hSwould  ask  for 
a  legal  opinion  on  the  slbject.  Paren- 
thetlcaUy.  that  legal  ophiiDn  Is  floating 
around  somewhere  hi  the  ftate  Depart- 
ment, perhaps  it  will  nevef  see  the  light 
of  day.  T 

Then  on  Septembe-  18,  alkiost  a  month 
ago,  the  Senate  of  the  Unite*  States  went 
on  record  by  a  64-to-27  vo*  In  a  sense- 
of-the-Congress  resolution  trging  Presi- 
dent Ford  to  follow  the  la*  and  cut  off 
aid  to  Turkey.  ^ 

The  reason  I  recite  th_„. 
that  we  have  been  with  th 
for  almost   3   months,   si 
when  Turkey  invaded  Cyp. 
If  something  had  happene. 
day,  or  the  day  before  yei 
week  ago,  and  we  were  fres 
and  the  situation  was  in  a 
fluid  state,  an  unknown. 
During  that  period  we  hi. 
usual  from  the  State  Depa. 
we  have  heard  for  a  decade 


chronology  is 

1  matter  now 

kce   July   20, 

It  is  not  as 

1  jast  yester- 

terday.  or  a 

Ion  the  event 

Vemendously 

tertain  state. 

ve  heard  the 

lent,  which 

aow:  "things 


are  delicate,  things  are  sensitive,  negotia- 
tions are  just  at  the  right  point,  do  not 
intrude  hito  this,  leave  things  alone." 

If  it  just  occurred  a  week  ago  or  a  few 
days  ago,  an  argument  of  that  type  per- 
haps would  have  some  cogency,  but  this 
matter  has  been  with  us  now  for  almost 
3  long  months,  Mr.  President. 

Just  as  Vietnam  was  with  us  for  almost 
10  long  years.  During  that  decade  we 
heard  time  and  again,  whenever  Con- 
gress was  to  take  some  action  with  re- 
spect to  Vietnam,  now  is  not  the  time, 
there  are  lights  at  the  end  of  the  tunnels, 
there  are  dehcate  things  going  on  in  for- 
eign capitals,  there  are  secret  negotia- 
tions, do  not  rock  the  boat,  keep  your 
nose  out  of  this,  for  10  years  we  heard 
that  standoflSshness. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  now  that  we 
are  debating  policy,  what  is  the  situation 
in  Cyprus  today?  Cyprus  is  occupied.  40 
percent  or  better,  by  Turkey.  The  most 
productive  and  flnancially  remimerative 
sections  are  occupied  by  Turkey.  In  the 
opinion  of  some,  Turkey  is  there  to  stay 
unless  they  can  be  induced  either  subtly 
or  not  so  subtly  to  leave. 

The  situation  at  the  present  time  is 
that  the  Tiu-kish  forces  on  Cyprus  are 
predominantly  supplied  with  American 
weaponry— uniforms,  munitions,  arma- 
ment and  the  like. 

The  record  also  shows  that  the  Turk- 
ish troops  are  running  out  of  ammuni- 
tion, they  are  at  the  point  that  if  aid 
were  terminated,  they  may  have  to  with- 
draw from  Cyprus  because  they  do  not 
have  the  requisite  ammimition. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
wrong  time  to  give  an  extension  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  December  15,  2  months,  at 
just  the  time  the  Turkish  forces  need 
resupplying  militarily.  It  is  wrong  to  give 
a  60-day  period  of  grace.  If  we  resupply 
the  Turks  at  this  crucial  time  we  will 
perforce  hisure  that  they  stay  in  Cyprus 
even  longer. 

Right  now,  according  to  the  Defense 
Department's  own  figures,  there  are  $6 
million  in  ammunition  in  the  pipeline 
ready  to  go  to  Turkey. 

If  this  ammimition  arrives,  as  it  most 
certainly  would  during  the  next  60  days, 
if  other  armaments  arrive,  as  they  most 
certainly  would  during  the  next  60  days, 
how  does  this  heighten  the  opportimity 
for  a  negotiated  settlement?  Obviously 
such  an  agreement  would  have  to  include 
the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  forces  from 
Cyprus  if  there  is  to  be  any  settlement 
at  all.  What  incentive  would  they  have 
to  leave  if  we  send  them  more  arms? 

The  point  I  make,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  are  intensifying  the  possibility, 
hideed  the  probability,  that  there  can  be 
no  negotiated  settlement  by  continuing 
our  obvious  tilt  toward  Turkey  and  by 
enhancing  their  presence  on  the  Island 
of  Cyprus  rather  than  compromising 
that  presence. 

There  Is  no  way  rationality  can  sup- 
port the  opinion  that  we  are  doing  a 
favor  for  the  Karamanlis  government 
by  strengthening  his  adversary.  Greece. 
Mr.  President,  is  very  much  in  this  pic- 
ture. Greece,  Mr.  President,  hangs  by  a 
thin  thread. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 


Mr.  EAQLETON.  Not  at  this  point  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  In  a  few  minutet. 

Greece,  Mr.  President,  hangs  by  a  thin 
thread  insofar  as  its  viability  as  a  deino> 
cratic  system.  In  the  words  of  GeorM 
Ball  who  testified  on  this  subject  befon 
Congressman  Rosenthal's  committee, 
the  Karamanlis  government  is  the  best 
government  to  rule  in  Greece  since  the 
last  Karamanlis  government.  And  it  may 
be  the  last  good  government,  because 
Greece  may  go  violently  left  or  violently 
right  and  if  we  cut  the  legs  out  from  un- 
der the  Karamanlis  government  by  con- 
tinuing this  Turkish  tilt  and  by  buttress- 
ing that  tilt  with  additional  armaments 
for  another  60  days,  we  are  putting  the 
Karamanlis  government  in  grave  jeop- 
ardy at  the  time  of  Its  national  elections. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  doing  no  favor 
to  Mr.  Karamanlis  by  sajrlng  to  him. 
"Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we  are  trying  to 
help  you  by  fortifying  the  armaments  of 
yoiu"  adversary." 

There  is  no  logic  to  that  argument,  Mr. 
President.  It  just  does  not  withstand  the 
scrutiny  o\  commonsense. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  what  we 
are  doing  is  tilting  towards  Turkey,  not 
simply  in  a  passive  way,  but  in  an  active 
way. 

The  Turkey  tilt  will  come  home  to 
haunt  us,  Mr.  President,  because  the 
price  we  will  pay  is  the  continued  for- 
tification of  the  Turkish  legions  on 
Cyprus,  it  is  the  price  of  the  possible 
downfall  of  the  Karamanlis  regime.  And 
if  that  regime  falls,  no  one  can  be  cer- 
tain what  the  consequences  will  be.  Thus, 
our  policy  should  be  one  not  of  a  tilt 
toward  Turkey,  not  of  a  tilt  toward 
Greece.  Our  policy  should  be  the  very 
policy  that  is  inherent  in  the  two  laws 
that  we  have  been  debating  for  these 
weeks. 

Those  laws  say  that  we  will  keep  out 
of  this  kind  of  situation;  that  we  will 
not  permit  our  equipment  to  be  used 
against  a  neutral  country.  To  try  to 
amend  that  law  now,  even  for  a  60-day 
period,  would  put  this  Congress  and  the 
United  States  on  record  as  being  pro- 
Turk,  pro-occupation  of  Cyprus,  and  we 
may  well  spell  the  ultimate  doom  of 
the  Karamanlis  government.  We  will 
not  be  encouraging  negotiations  by 
sending  more  arms,  we  will  instead  en- 
courage more  war. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
He  apparently  has  in  his  possession,  I 
suppose,  some  sort  of  documentation  or 
evidence  that  the  Karamanlis  govern- 
ment favors  the  Eagleton  amendment.  I 
have  heard  quite  to  the  contrary.  I  have 
heard  that  the  Karamanlis  government 
does  not  want  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  to  prevail  be- 
cause they  feel  that  our  maintaining  our 
Ues  with  Turkey  provides  the  last  hope 
for  negotiating  them  out  of  Cyprus  and 
preventing  the  partitioning  of  Cyprus. 
So  I  have  heard  it  another  way. 

We  could  rationalize  that  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  a  Greek  tilt  and  is  pro-Greek 
because  it  enables  us  to  continue  the 
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Hnd  of  relationship  with  Turkey  that 
enables  us  to  negotiate  with  them. 

Does  the  Senator  have  a  definite  posi- 
tion paper  from  the  Karamanlis  gov- 
ernment on  the  Eagleton  amendment? 
Does  he  have  it? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  no  position 
paper.  As  the  Senator  from  Texas  well 
knows,  it  is  a  violation  of  American  law 
for  a  foreign  government  to  try  to  in- 
trude into  the  policy  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  Neither  the 
prime  minister,  the  foreign  minister,  nor 
the  Ambassador  from  Greece — and  the 
same  would  apply  to  those  respective  of- 
ficials from  Turkey — would  write  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  or  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  intrude  upon  our  decisionmaking 
process.  That  does  not  occur. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  has  ad- 
mitted, then,  that  he  has  made  an  as- 
sumption that  cannot  be  supported  by 
the  evidence? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  What  I  do  have  in 
the  way  of  evidence,  and  I  wish  I  could 
speak  freely,  is  this  evidence:  The  edi- 
torials and  newspapers  from  the  leading 
periodicals  in  Athens.  Those  leading 
periodicals  are  the  equivalent  of  the 
Dallas  Daily  News,  the  Houston  Express, 
and  other  such  periodicals. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  are  no  such 
periodicals. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  These  leading  jour- 
nalists and  theoreticians  do  support  the 
Eagleton  amendment.  I  do  not  know  how 
my  name  is  pronounced  in  Athens,  but 
they  have  probably  given  it  a  Greek  de- 
rivative. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  we  ac- 
complish anything  by  jabbing  at  each 
other's  throats.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  correct,  there  is  a  violation 
of  the  law.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  We  have  spelled  out  the  law.  But 
I  think  we  have  gone  beyond  the  point 
of  discussing  legalities  here.  I  do  not 
thhik  the  Senator  from  Missouri  can  be 
disputed  in  any  way. 

The  point  that  I  am  making  is  that  we 
have  reached  a  very  pragmatic  point. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  President 
has  said,  and  he  means  it,  that  if  this 
continuing  resolution  reaches  his  desk 
in  its  present  form,  he  will  veto  it  tomor- 
row. Therefore,  it  will  come  back  to  us 
on  Thursday  or  Friday.  We  will  need  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  override  the  veto, 
which  I  doubt  very  much  we  will  get. 

But  then  there  is  another  element,  an- 
other dimension  in  this  debate  that  I 
think  ought  to  be  talked  about. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  our 
majority  leader  is  just  as  much  inter- 
ested and  just  as  much  concerned  and 
disturbed  over  the  situation  aa  any  one 
of  lis.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
We  all  know  Mike  Mansfield's  integrity. 

But  as  a  man  who  is  wise,  as  a  man 
who  is  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  the 
Senate  and  who  has  agonized  over  this 
situation  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  has  come 
forth  with  this  resolution  which  does  not 
disclaim  in  any  way  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Missoiui. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  our  Defense 
Department  in  the  next  60  days  is  going 
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to  begin  to  send  tanks,  guns,  and  bullets 
there.  The  argument  of  the  majority 
leader  is  that  if  for  some  reason  we  can 
soften  up  the  strong  position  that  was 
taken  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
for  a  period  of  60  days  so  as  to  allow 
the  President  and  Mr.  Kissinger  to  work 
out  a  negotiated  settlement  which  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  Greece  as  weU 
as  to  the  advantage  of  Turkey,  we  ought 
to  give  it  a  try. 

That  is  the  question  that  is  before 
us  this  afternoon.  That  is  the  thing  that 
I  think  ought  to  be  emphasized. 

I  am  the  one  who  came  on  the  floor 
and  said  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  "There  is  no 
need  of  passing  your  resolution  if  to- 
morrow the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  veto  this  continuing 
resolution  anyway.  Do  you  not  think  we 
ought  to  find  out  what  the  position  of 
the  White  House  is?" 

The  majority  leader  did  find  out  that 
position.  He  talked  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, as  he  has  already  stated.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  that,  "If  your  resolution 
is  passed  by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate, 
I  will  not  veto  the  bill  tomorrow." 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Elagleton 
amendment,  or  the  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator approves,  is  still  in  the  bUl. 

All  we  are  asking  for  is  a  respite  of  60 
days  in  order  to  accommodate  the  men 
who  have  to  negotiate  a  settlement  in 
Cyprus. 

They  are  the  President  and  Mr.  Kis- 
singer. That  is  all  we  are  asking  at  this 
point. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  can  criticize 
Mr.  Eagleton.  No  one  criticizes  the  Sen- 
ator. He  is  absolutely  right.  The  law  has 
been  violated.  But  the  point  is  he  could 
be  wrong.  He  could  be  wrong  in  his  sum- 
mation. His  being  wrong  could  be 
disastrous. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  be  wrong. 
All  we  are  saying  here  is  let  us  give  the 
President  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  at  this 
particular  moment.  I  do  not  think  it 
takes  anything  away  from  the  Senator's 
argument.  I  do  not  think  it  takes  any- 
thing away  from  his  cogency.  I  do  not 
think  it  takes  anything  away  from  his 
prestige.  It  only  makes  him  a  bigger 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  accolades  and  his 
tribute.  I  hope  whrai  I  meet  the  Grim 
Reaper  he  will  be  available  at  the  grave- 
side to  repeat  some  of  those  on  my 
behalf. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  if  you  go  be- 
fore I  do. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  enjoyed  what  he 
said.  He  is  correct  aa  this  point.  We  are 
now  debating  policy,  but  we  are  also  de- 
bating the  fundamental  wisdom  of  the 
laws  we  seek  to  change. 

Mr.  President,  all  in  this  body  are  hu- 
mans, susceptible  to  human  errors;  sus- 
ceptible to  all  the  frailties  of  being 
mortal.  The  people  who  work  in  the 
State  Department  are  mortal,  too,  Mr. 
President,  susceptible  to  all  the  frailties 
and  all  the  risks  of  making  mistakes. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said 
to  me.  "Tom,  you  might  be  wrong."  In- 
deed, I  might  be,  Mr.  President.  And  Dr. 
Kissinger  might  be  wrong.  Indeed,  he  was 


wrong  in  Pakistan  versus  Bangladesh. 
That  was  wrong. 

He  was  wrong  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  40  in  giving  a  go-ahead 
signEd  to  the  destabilization  of  the  Al- 
lende  regime.  He  was  wrong  there,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  he  was  right  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  He  was  right  In  the 
Middle  East.  And  he  was  wrong  for  4 
long  years  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  mixed-bag  record,  right  one 
time  and  wrong  one  time.  This  might  be 
his  right  time,  and  it  might  be  his  wrong 
time.  But  we  ijeed  not  take  that  chance  if 
we  refuse  to  change  the  law. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
if  he  is  wrong,  the  price  is  not  paid  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Rhode  Island  will  be 
safe;  Missouri  will  be  safe.  But  if  Dr. 
Kissinger  is  wrong  in  sending  $6  miUion 
worth  of  pipeline  ammimition — and  that 
is  in  the  pipeline  and  $53  million  of  sur- 
plus military  arms  in  Western  Europe 
that  is  available  for  deployment — if  he 
is  wrong  in  doing  that  and  it  brings  down 
the  Karamanlis  government  and  Greece 
goes  far  left  or  far  right,  the  price  of  that 
will  be  paid  in  Athens.  And  the  price  will 
be  paid  in  Cyprus  by  the  victims  of  Amer- 
ican bullets. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Absolutely.  H  he  is 
wrong,  everything  the  Senator  says 
will  happen.  But  let  us  pray  to  God  that 
he  might  be  right,  and  he  might  bring 
peace  to  that  part  of  the  world.  All  we 
are  asking  for  here  is  a  60-day  test. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  violation 
has  been  over  a  period  of  months,  I 
think  if  we  do  make  a  further  sacrifice  of 
60  days,  God  willing  we  might  get  the 
answer  to  Cyprus.  If  we  do  not  have  the 
answer  to  Cyprus,  then,  of  course,  we  wil] 
have  to  take  another  course. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  beloved  colleague, 
he  refers  to  prayer.  I  prefer  foreign  pol- 
icy based  on  pragmatics  and  on  practi- 
calities. I  am  not  here  to  pray  that  Dr. 
Kissinger  is  right.  I  am  here  to  debate  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  foreign  policy  deci- 
sion he  has  made  in  tilting  toward  Tur- 
key. I  think  that  tilt  was  inopportune 
when  he  began  it  in  July,  I  think  it  is 
inopportune  as  he  continues  it  in  Octo- 
ber, and  I  think  it  will  be  inopportune  If 
the  Mansfield  resolution  is  passed.  He 
would  continue  that  tilt  and  exacerbate 
and  intensify  that  tilt  with  further 
armaments  up  to  and  Including  Decem- 
ber 15. 

A  final  word,  and  then  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  unless  someone  else  wishes  to  speak. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  points 
out,  as  if  it  were  almost  an  inevitability, 
that  the  forthcoming  veto  of  President 
Ford  would  not  be  overridden.  I  am  not 
willing  to  accept  that.  I  am  not  a 
crystal-ball  gazer  as  to  veto  overrides.  I 
know  that  they  do  not  happen  often,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  vote  on  this  subject 
matter  in  the  House  was  291  to  69,  a 
4  to  1  ratio,  a  comfortable  margin.  The 
vote  today  in  the  Senate  was  62  to  16,  a 
ratio  of  roughly  4  to  1. 

There  will  be  some  slippage  on  votes. 
Some  colleagues  wiU  be  brought  back 
from  the  campaign  hustings:   and  for 
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the  override, 

back  two  for 

rings  back. 

preordained  or 

>ective  veto  will 

by  either  the 


those  of  us  who  suppo 
we  have  to  try  to  brin 
every  one  Dr.  Kissinger 
But  I  do  not  think  it  i 
predestined  that  the  pn 
be  sustained  wUly-nllly 
House  or  the  Senate. 

Let  us  see  what  happens.  This  is  Iden- 
tical to  the  situation  C<  igress  faced  in 
1973  on  the  bombing  ha  t  In  Cambodia. 
I  introduced  an  amen  Iment  to  stop 
bombing  forthwith  in  Ca  nbodia.  It  went 
to  then  President  Nixon  and  he  vetoed 
it.  It  came  back  to  Co  igress,  and  we 
precipitately  caved  in  aj  d  authorized  a 
45-day  bombing  run  *rer  Cambodia, 
when  we  should  have  ten  dnated  on  Jime 
30.  I 

I  am  pleased  that  atlthat  time  the 
Senator  from  Montana  ai  d  I  agreed  that 
to  give  a  45-day  license  to  continue  to 
bomb  was  unwise.  We  wei ;  in  the  minor- 
ity. The  majority  prevalad,  and  the  45- 
day  bombing  continued'  -not  much,  I 
might  add,  to  the  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  gli  s  60  more  days 
of  military  aid  to  Turkel,  so  that  they 
can  fortify,  rearm,  an  1  remain  on 
Cyprus.  1 

I  say  that  the  policy  waJ  unwise  in  let- 
ting them  go  to  Cyprus  irsthe  first  place. 
It  could  have  been  forestiled.  I  say  that 
if  we  terminate  aid  to«y.  forthwith, 
and  if  they  run  out  of  ^lununition,  as 
the  public  reports  suggestjthey  will  move 
out  of  Cyprus,  and  that|ls  the  desired 
result  that  humanity  seeki 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pripared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  n©'  time.  Before 
doing  so.  I  ask  unanim^as  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Reccrj),  in  opposition 
to  the  Mansfield  resoluti^,  a  statement 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  anc^a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senato|  from  Minne- 
sota ( Mr.  MONDALE)  .  t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFjCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  - 

Statsmunt  bt  Mr.  ,^ckson 
Both  Houses  of  Congres*  have  now  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  Ac^nlnlstratlon  has 
acted  improperly,  unwisely,  jtoid  even  Illegal- 
ly in  continuing  to  supply  mftitary  assistance 
to  a  Turkish  government  whcAe  troops  occupy 
the  territory  of  an  Indepeiaient  country — 
Cyprus.  In  the  Senate,  we  hafe  had  extended 
edbates  and  overwhelming  *votes — and  we 
have  acted  despite  the  threat  of  veto  by  the 
President  and  despite  the  diif  predictions  ol 
the  Department  of  State.         1 

Now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,|t  joint  resolu- 
tion has  been  introduced  ana  placed  before 
the  Senate,  a  Joint  resolutlot   which  would 
have  the  effect  of  undoing  all  previous  Con- 
gressional action  on  this  subje  t.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  this  att  smpt  to  over- 
turn Senator  Eagleton's  inltU  tive  and  sus- 
tain the  decision  that  our  mill  ary  assistance 
to  Turkey  must  conform  to  th^law,  and  must 
serve  the  interests  of  peace  an( 
Congress  has  reaffirmed  Its 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Ml' 
and  other  relevant  statutes. 
Turkey,    the   Congress   has 
unambiguously  stated  that  t 
not  be  waived.  The  Senate,  i 
been  of  the  view  that  a  spec 
Turkey  ought  not  to  be  mad' 


lefense. 

bupport  of  the 

Itary  Sales  Act 

i^ith  regard  to 

clflcally  and 

I  laws  should 

particular,  has 

I  exception  for 

lit  seems  hard 


It  Is  time  lor  the  Administration,  Mr. 
President,  to  cease  its  attempts  to  evade  the 
letter  of  the  law,  the  Intent  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  deep  beUefs  of  the  American  people. 
The  Administration  should  now  begin  to 
Implement  the  diplomatic  initiatives  which 
can  secure  Cyprlot  independence,  rather  than 
looking  for  ways  to  perpetuate  a  policy  which 
amounts  to  acquiescence  In  the  Turkish  oc- 
cupation of  Cyprlot  territory. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  pro- 
posed Joint  resolution  and  to  stand  Arm  In 
support  of  the  Independence  and  integrity  of 
Cyprus. 

Statement  bt   Mb.  MoNDAUt 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Mansfield  is  put  forward 
in  a  spirit  of  compromise  but  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Compromise  is  needed  on  Cyprus  not  here 
in  Washington.  Compromise  Is  required  from 
the  Turkish  negotiators  not  compromise  by 
the  Senate  lu  respect  for  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

In  supporting  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  for  Foreign  Aid.  both 
the  House  and  Senate  have  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  restore  the  balance  In  America's 
policy  towards  Cyprus.  I  believe  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  we  are  also  restoring 
the  balance  In  our  policy  towards  Greek 
democracy.  Just  as  the  Administration  seems 
to  be  tUtlng  In  favor  of  Turkish  military 
force  In  the  Cyprus  issue,  It  also  bowed  down 
before  the  mUltary  Junta  which,  for  too  long, 
deprived  the  Greek  people  of  their  human 
rights  and  poUtical  liberties.  That  is  why  it 
Is  even  more  important  that  oiu-  policies  to- 
day help  sustain  and  foster  the  new  growth 
of  democracy  on  Oreek  soil. 

We  cannot  hope  to  support  the  democratic 
government  in  Athens,  and  at  the  same  time 
expect  It  to  accept  the  humiliation  of  a  dic- 
tated peace  on  Cyprus.  There  must  be  a  nego- 
tiated solution,  one  that  respects  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  all  sides,  and  one  that 
Is  free  from  military  coercion.  There  is  no 
way  that  there  can  be  such  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion on  Cyprus  if  the  0.8.  continues  with  aid 
which  supports  the  Turkish  mUltary  occupa- 
tion of  that  island. 

Senator  Mansfield's  amendment  would  de- 
lay for  60  days  the  implementation  of  the 
wishes  of  both  House  and  Senate.  Many 
might  find  that  quite  reasonable.  But  the 
Turkish  Government  has  had  more  than  60 
days  to  negotiate  seriously  and  to  begin 
withdrawing  troops  from  Cypnis.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  have  used  that  time  to  consoli- 
date their  grip. 

And  we  must  recognize  if  we  cut  off  aid 
today,  this  will  not  have  an  immediate  im- 
pact on  Turkish  mUltery  capabUltles.  It  wUl 
take  60  days  and  more  before  the  Turkish 
military  feels  the  pinch. 

What  the  Senate  Is  asking  and  what  the 
House  is  asking  is  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment show  good  faith.  It  did  not  take  the 
Turks  60  days  to  invade  Cyprus.  It  only  took 
them  a  few  days.  It  cotild  take  even  less  time 
than  that  to  comply  with  conditions — in 
fact,  the  legal  requirements — of  American 
aid. 

I  hope  the  Turkish  Government  recognizes 
that  I  and  others  who  have  supported  Sen- 
ator Eagleton's  amendment  and  who  will 
oppose  the  amendment  of  Senator  Mansfield, 
have  no  malice  towards  Turkey.  What  we 
want  is  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  obey  the 
law.  for  our  foreign  policy  to  be  even  handed 
and  for  peace  on  Cyprus  to  be  established 
through  negotiation,  not  military  force. 
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to  Imagine  that  the  Senate  i  ould  now  de- 
cide to  specifically  authorize  (  waiver  of  the 
law  as  far  as  Turkey  is  cone  med. 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  state  categorically  that 
a  nation  which  violates  the  conditions 


upon  which  the  United  States  provides 
military  assistance  "shall  be  immediately 
ineligible  for  further  assistance."  Those 
conditions  have  been  violated  by  Tur- 
key's armed  intervention  in  Cyprus. 

The  Senate  today  expressed  emphati- 
cally its  will,  and  for  the  fourth  time 
that  It  Intends  these  laws  to  be  obeyed! 
The  amendment  adopted  today  by  the 
Senate  and  on  Monday  by  the  House 
requires  the  President  to  comply  with 
the  law  and  suspend  military  aid  to  Tur- 
key.  The  President  can  lift  this  suspen- 
sion  when  he  certifies  to  the  Congress 
"that  the  Government  of  Turkey  Is  in 
compliance  with  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act." 
Even   though  the  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed  its  will,  another  attempt  is  being 
made  to  permit  the  executive  to  evade 
the  law.   Senate  Joint   Resolution  247 
says  that  "the  President  Is  authorized  to 
suspend  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Assistajice  Act  and  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  in  the  case  of  Turkey"  through 
December  15, 1974,  "if  he  determines  that 
such  suspension  will  further  negotiations 
for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Cyprus 
conflict."  In  other  words,  the  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  sanction  its  own  de- 
fiance by  the  President  and  Turkey. 

It  has  now  been  almost  3  months 
since  Turkey  Invaded  Cyprus  with  Im- 
punity. The  Turks  are  In  Cyprus.  Greece 
is  out  of  NATO.  Relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece  are  strained. 
The  legitimate  Government  of  Cyprus 
Is  deposed.  And  the  Congress  is  asked  to 
have  confidence  in  the  architects  of  this 
tragedy  and  sanction  their  disobedience 
to  the  law.  I  will  not  do  so. 

The  executive  has  been  warned  time 
and  again  that  the  Congress  would  re- 
affirm the  law  If  the  President  did  not 
comply  with  the  law  by  cutting  off  aid  to 
Turkey.  This  Is  not  a  unilateral,  vindic- 
tive act.  It  Is  triggered  not  by  the  Con- 
gress—but by  Turkey.  Turkey  violated 
the  terms  upon  which  It  accepted  U.a 
assistance.  The  result  should  be  auto- 
matic. Yet,  Instead  of  automatically 
terminating  assistance  to  Turkey,  the 
executive  branch  has  concentrated  Its 
efforts  on  evading  the  law.  To  sanction 
such  defiance  of  the  law  the  United 
States  would  simply  encourage  other  aid 
recipients  to  defy  the  United  States  and 
breach  the  terms  upon  which  Its  aid  is 
accepted. 

It  appears  that  Turkish  military  forces 
are  running  out  of  ammunition  and  the 
Defense  Department  has  in  the  pipeline 
$6  million  in  ammunition  for  them. 
Turkey  could  be  In  a  precarious  position 
shortly  If  It  does  not  negotiate  in  good 
faith  and  withdraw  Its  troops  from 
Cyprus.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Senate 
passes  Senate  Joint  Resolution  247.  the 
President  will  probably  permit  this  new 
shipment  of  ammunition  to  Turkey,  and 
once  again  the  Turkish  Government  will 
be  in  a  position  to  reject  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement and  strengthen  further  its  hold 
on  some  40  percent  of  Cyprus'  territory. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  to  express  again  their  support 
for  the  law  and  their  abhorrence  for 
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armed    aggression    by    voting    against 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  247. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S«X- 
ator  from  Montana  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  yielded  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not agree  with  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  that  a  Presidential  veto 
of  the  continuing  resolution  with  his 
amendment,  on  which  this  body  has  voted 
twice,  could  be  overridden.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. It  could  not  be  overridden  and  I 
think  the  Senator  is  aware  of  that  fact, 
at  this  particular  season  of  the  year. 

We  are  talking  about  Greece  and  we 
are  talking  about  Turkey.  I  do  not  hear 
anyone  mention  Cyprus  except  inciden- 
tally. The  Turks  do  occupy  40  percent  of 
Cyprus,  an  independent  republic  in  1960 
and  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain,  which 
still  has  armed  cantonments  on  the 
island,  and  Turkey  and  Greece. 

Does  anyone  in  this  body  think  that 
what  we  have  done,  regardless  of  our  per- 
sonal feelings  about  the  situation — and  I 
know  of  no  one  In  this  Chamber  who 
does  not  have  a  good  feeling  toward  the 
Greeks — is  going  to  force  the  Turks  to 
retreat  from  the  40  percent  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus  which  they  now  hold?  Of 
course  not.  What  we  have  done  has  been 
to  solidify  the  position  which  Turkey— 
unfairly.  In  my  opinion — has  assumed  on 
the  Island  of  Cyprus.  What  we  have  done 
so  far  Is  to  make  certain  that  the  Turks 
will  stay  there  and  Cyprlot  majority  will 
suffer. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do,  with  no 
help  from  the  White  House,  with  no  con- 
tact with  the  State  Department,  is  to  try 
to  give  some  substance  to  the  government 
of  Karamanlis.  The  Senator  is  correct 
when  he  states  that  the  present  Kara- 
manlis government  is  the  best  govern- 
ment Greece  has  had  since  the  last  Kara- 
manlis government. 

But  the  Senator  goes  back  too  far — 
10  years,  another  age,  another  era — to 
indicate  how  we  could  shake  our  fist  at 
Turkey  and  force  them  to  do  what  we 
want  them  to  do,  through  cutting  off 
our  aid. 

Who  do  we  think  we  are?  What  kind  of 
nation  do  we  think  we  are,  that  we  can 
tell  other  people  what  to  do?  We  have 
told  too  many.  We  have  lost  too  much 
treasure  In  the  telling,  and  we  have  lost 
far  too  many  lives  as  well.  We  have  not 
Interfered  or  Intervened  In  Cyprus,  as  we 
did  in  VietnEun  and  Cambodia.  Laos,  and 
Southeast  Asia,  as  some  would  want  us 
to  Interfere  and  Intervene  in  the  Middle 
East. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  I  say 
that  one  Vietnam  Is  too  msmy,  I  mean 
it;  and  I  do  not  care  what  other  part  of 
the  world  one  conjures  up  and  asks  my 
opinion  on.  I  am  acting  as  a  Senator, 
within  the  responsibilities  laid  down  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 
He  said  that  if  you  want  to  change  the 
law.  It  Is  not  the  executive  branch  which 
does  It,  in  the  White  House  or  the  State 


Department;   it  is  Congress.  This  Is  a 
congressional  initiative. 

I  repeat  that  I  have  had  no  contact 
with  the  State  Department,  with  the 
White  House,  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, with  the  USAID,  or  any  other 
outfit. 

I  approve  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  policy  of 
noninterference  and  nonintervention  in 
the  Aegean.  I  hope  that  we  will  recognize 
what  I  think  is  the  fact,  that  if  we  pass 
this  resolution — and  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
we  can — we  will  perhaps  be  giving  the 
Greeks  a  chance  to  recoup,  a  chance  to 
restore  their  prestige,  a  chance  to  taJce 
the  pressures  off  Karamanlis,  and  a 
chance  to  get  the  Turks  off  the  Island 
of  Cyprus.  It  is  a  simple  matter.  We  can 
either  make  sure  that  the  Turks  will  stay 
there  and  the  Greeks  and  the  CsTirlots 
will  suffer,  or  we  can  give  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, our  own  emissaries,  a  chance 
to  see  If  they  can  work  out  some  sort  of 
solution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  the 
President  said  that  if  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to,  he  will  not  veto  the  continuing 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  have  the  mat- 
ter back  with  us  once  again,  and  what 
in  hell  will  we  have  accomplished? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
allow  me  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  made  some  inquiries  based  on  the 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  .  In  re- 
sponse to  my  request,  I  state  the  follow- 
ing: 

Frankly,  we  have  not  made  any  new  com- 
mitments in  this  fiscal  year. 

that  is.  to  Turkey 

In  fact,  since  the  July  crisis,  we  have  made 
no  new  commitments  to  Turkey. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Shall  the  joint  resolution  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana,  as  modi- 
fled  by  unanimous  consent,  pass?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtjkch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkmak),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright).  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 


nedy), and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Habtke)  is  absent 
on  official  business . 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon).  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoHnacK) ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
ker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylanla  (Mr. 
Hugh  Scott),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott), 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
nays  35,  as  follows: 


[No.  471  Leg.] 

TEAS— 40 

Aiken 

Fannin 

McOee 

Bartlett 

Griffin 

Metzenbaum 

Beall 

Gurney 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Brock 

Haskell 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Hughes 

Stevens 

Case 

inouye 

Taft 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Long 

Thurmond 

Domenicl 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Ervln 

McClure 
NATS— 36 

Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Allen 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

HoUlngs 

Nelson 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Javits 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Magnuson 

Ribicotr 

CbUes 

Mathias 

Roth 

Clark 

McQovern 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Hart 

Montoya 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Baker 

Pong 

Schweiker 

Bayh 

Fulbright 

Scott.  Hugh 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Scott. 

Bible 

Gravel 

wmiam  L. 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Church 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Cook 

Kennedy 

WUllams 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Young 

Domlnick 

Packwood 

So  the  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  247) 
was  passed,  as  follows: 
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\bled.  That  the 
usp>encl  the  pro- 
of th©  Foreign 
{section  3(c)  of 
pt  and  the  pro- 


SJ.  Res.  2^ 
Joint  resolution  authorlzlnJthe  President  to 
suspend,  In  the  case  ofTTurkey,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provision  of  section  606 
(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assls^nce  Act  of  1061 
and  section  3(c)  of  the  foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  1 

Resolved    by    the    Senat^  and    House    of 
Representatives    of    the    doited    States    of 
America   in    Congress    asset 
President  is  authorized  to 
visions    of    section    506(d) 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  anc 

the  Foreign  Military  Sales ^._ 

hlbltlon  of  House  Joint  Relolutlon  1131  In 
the  case  of  Turkey  during  tie  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enlctment  of  thla 
Joint  resolution  and  endlni  on  December 
16,  1974,  If  he  determlntes  Shat  such  sus- 
pension will  further  negotlatftns  for  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  Cyprus  xontllct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to|-econslder  the 
vote  by  which  the  Joint  fesolution  was 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  mdjre  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Prei 

The     PRESIDING     O 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  .  Th 


the  table  was 


in  order.  The  Senator  wi  not  proceed 
xmtll  order  is  restored.  Tl  s  Senate  will 
be  In  order.  Senators  wl  please  tsike 
their  seats. 

The  work  of  the  Senati  is  being  de- 
layed until  we  can  get  b(  tter  order  in 
the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Walhlngton  may 
proceed. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION 
SION  OP  A  RESOLUTION 
ING  THE 
NATIONAL  ENERGY 


ESTABLISH  .lENT 


lent 

:CER     (Mr. 
mate  is  not 


4|5— SUBMIS- 
PROPOS- 
^  OF  A 

E  HOGRAM 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  yester- 
day, with  the  cosponsorshi  )  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Majority  Leadei  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) ,  the  chairman  of  tl  e  Commerce 
Committee  (Mr.  MAONtrsor  i,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Co  nmlttee  (Mr. 
Randolph)  and  the  chairms  a  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internationa  Finance,  of 
the  Banking  Committee  <  )At.  Stevin- 
SON) .  I  hswl  printed  in  t]  e  Record  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolutlcti  which  pro- 
poses a  national  energy  pri gram. 

The  program  I  propose :  (insists  of  six 
major  elements: 

First.  A  fair  pricing  policyyor  domestic 
oU  which  sets  a  price  stanArd  for  U.S. 
oil  which  is  substantially  bel^w  the  OPEC 
cartel  price; 

Second.  Immediate  adoptiin  of  stand- 
by energy  emergency  authoilty  to  deal 
with  energy  shortages  inducfd  by  OPEC 
price  increases  or  politicaly  Inspired 
supply  interruptions; 

TTilrd.  A  national  energy  o  tnservation 
policy  which,  includes  an  Inu  aediate  re- 
duction of  1  million  barrels  per  day  in 
the  Importation  of  high-pr  ced  OPEC 
oU; 

Fourth.  A  domestic  energy  production 
policy  which  will  increase  es  sting  con- 
ventional sources  of  supply  a  id  acceler- 
ate exploration  and  developn  ent  of  new 
sources  without  eroding  publl ;  health  or 
envlromnental  standards;  arl 


Fifth.  A  massive  commitment  of  finan- 
clBl,  Intellectual,  and  technological  re- 
sources to  an  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment program;  and 

Sixth.  A  commitment  to  work  with 
State  and  local  governments  in  meeting 
energy  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 

resolution  and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 

that  it  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 

is  heard. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection having  been  noted,  the  resolu- 
tion will  go  over. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  I  understand,  it 
will  go  over  until  tomorrow,  and  it  will 

be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
end  of  morning  business. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  At  the  end  of  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  will  then  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  It  can  be  placed 
on  the  calendar  at  that  time 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    U   not 
disposed  of  before  the  2  hours  elapse.  It 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  U  I  could  have  permis- 
sion to  state  my  objection,  is  that  In 
order? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WeU.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose,  I  still  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  investigate  or  to  deter- 
mine what  is  in  this  particular  resolu- 
tion. I  realize  what  It  is  from  the  stand- 
point of  Its  meaning,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  should  just  arbitrarily  pass  a  resolu- 
tion like  this  or  consider  it  at  this  time 
and,  as  I  understand  it,  tomorrow  If  It 
is  brought  up,  that  objecUon  can  be 
heard  and  it  would  have  to  be  carried 
over;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  could 
be  discussed  during  the  2-hour  period 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  2-hour  period  It 
would  then  go  to  the  calendar,  assuming 
it  had  not  otherwise  been  disposed  of 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  could  not  be  voted 
on  tomorrow  if  there  Is  objection;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Well,  11 
no  one  is  available  to  object  to  It.  the 
Chair  will  state  It  Is  subject  to  debate 
under  the  2-hour  period. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  question  I  addressed 
to  the  Chair  Is  if  there  Is  objection  could 
it  be  voted  on  tomorrow?  If  objection  la 
stated  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  single 
objection,  the  Chair  would  say,  would 
not  block  consideration.  But  the  resolu- 


tion would  be  debatable  and.  tf  a  Sen»> 
tor  obtained  the  floor  and  discussed  ttie 
proposal  during  the  2-hour  period,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  2 -hour  period  It 
had  not  been  disposed  of.  It  would  go  to 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  If  It  were  a  dou- 
ble objection  Instead  of  a  single  objec- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  same 
reply. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Just  make  this  comment.  May  I  suggest, 
because  we  have  so  many  matters  up 
tomorrow,  that  I  want  to  be  fair  about 
this  matter,  as  I  have  tried  to  be  on  all 
important  issues.  What  I  would  suggest, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  leaders  are 
here  on  the  floor,  the  assistant  leader 
and  the  minority  member  of  the  Interior 
Committee  has  raised  this  question,  that 
I  would  be  certainly  willing  to  work  out 
a  time  when  this  matter  could  be  de- 
bated, discussed,  so  that  we  could  get  a 
vote.  It  would  not  have  to  be  tomorrow, 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator,  because  there 
is  other  business  that  will  be  pending  In 
the  Senate  I  know  that  is  urgent,  and  I 
am  not  suggesting.  If  there  is  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  debate,  that  we  try  to  bring 
It  to  an  early  vote. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  If  I  could 
answer  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  reason  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  objected  is  because  he 
Is  not  familiar  with  what  is  in  the  resolu- 
tion other  than  just  In  a  cursory  way 
because  the  resolution,  although  the 
Senator  says  it  was  in  the  Concressionai. 
Record,  that  was  not,  to  my  knowledge, 

available.  So  I 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  was  placed  in  the 
Record  of  yesterday,  and  it  was  In  the 
Record  which  Is  available  today. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  think  very  many 
Senators  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  wording  of  the  amendment. 
My  position  is  that  until  it  can  be  care- 
fully analyzed  I  do  not  think  It  should 
be  considered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WeU.  I  imderstand  ttie 
Senator's  position. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  Just  state  that  I 
would  be  very  pleased,  in  conjunction 
with  the  leadership,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  tomorrow  to  try  to  work 
out  a  more  specific  time  when  the  mat- 
ter could  be  debated  and  voted  upon  be- 
cause, as  I  understand  the  agenda,  there 
are  a  number  of  bills  that  will  be  up 
tomorrow  that  are  very  urgent,  and  I 
will  not  detain  the  Senate  in  the  closing 
hours  before  we  recess  insofar  as  this 
particular  resolution  is  concerned. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  have  an  opportunity — ^and  my 
colleagues,  too — to  review  the  resolution 
which  Is  In  today's  Record,  and  which 
I  have  Introduced  today.  After  that  we 
can  then  discuss  an  approinlAte  time 
when  the  matter  will  be  debated  and 
when  It  will  be  voted  upon. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  WeU,  Mi.  President,  I 
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would  just  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  I  would  welcome 
that  opportunity  to  discuss  it  tomorrow 
and  to  make  a  determination  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  get  together  and  discuss 
it,  not  on  the  floor  necessarily,  but  that 
we  get  together  and  discuss  a  time  later 
when  this  matter  would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  do  so. 

The  resolution  is  as  foUows: 

S.  Res.  425 
Whereas,  the  arbitrary  quadrupling  of  oU 
prices  by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  (OPEC)  cartel  has  Imposed 
severe  strains  on  the  International  financial 
system,  and  Is  a  primary  cause  of  worldwide 
Inflation,  draining  over  $50  billion  annually 
from  consumers,  threatening  many  Indus- 
trial nations  v^th  economic  collapse,  and 
confronting  third  world  nations  with  mass 
starvation;  and 

Whereas,  oil  prices  established  by  this  In- 
ternational cartel  have  been  the  largest 
single  factor  In  the  Nation's  current  eco- 
nomic recession.  In  pushing  domestic  un- 
employment to  a  twelve-year  high,  In  de- 
pressing the  stock  market,  and  In  driving 
inflation  and  Interest  rates  to  unprecedented 
levels;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  the  ability 
to  control  energy  Induced  Inflation  through 
policies  governing  the  85  percent  of  Its  energy 
supply  which  Is  produced  within  the  United 
States,  by  Increasing  domestic  energy  pro- 
duction, and  by  undertaking  stringent  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  energy  waste  and  promote 
conservation;  and 

Whereas,  dependence  by  the  United  States 
on  a  substantial  volume  of  Imported  petro- 
leum has  created  a  grave  domestic  economic 
crisis,  seriously  inhibited  our  freedom  of 
action  in  developing  and  implementing  for- 
eign policy,  and  could  cause  a  severe  shortage 
in  the  event  of  another  embargo;  and 

Whereas,  the  Nation  has  yet  to  mount  a 
serious  and  sustained  program  to  eliminate 
the  wasteful  use  of  energy  in  the  United 
States  and  despite  unprecedented  price  in- 
creases the  production  of  domestic  energy 
supplies  continues  to  lag  behind  demand;  and 
Whereas,  it  Is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  immediately  undertake  a  massive 
peace-time  effort  to  combat  economic  aggres- 
sion abroad  and  to  deal  with  energy  short- 
ages and  energy  induced  inflation  at  home; 
and 

Whereas,  the  American  people  and  the 
leaders  of  other  nations  should  be  fxilly  ap- 
prised of  the  commitment  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
to  initiate  and  Implement — in  a  united,  bi- 
partisan and  cooperative  manner — a  national 
energy  program  designed  to  (1)  give  credl- 
bUlty  to  United  States  initiatives  to  deal 
with  the  economic  and  political  challenge 
of  the  OPEC  cartel;  (2)  promptly  reduce  de- 
pendence on  cartel  priced  foreign  oil;  (3) 
(iampen  world  and  domestic  Inflation;  and 
(4)  secure  a  stable  world  economy  in  which 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all  nations  may 
be  achieved. 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,    that    it    is   hereby   declared   to 
be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

1.  The  United  States  is  committed  to  an 
energy  pricing,  Import  and  tax  policy  which 

(a)  Limit  the  price  of  all  new  domestic 
crude  oil  to  a  level  that  reflects  Its  long- 
tenn  supply  price  (no  more  than  $7-*8  per 
barrel)  rather  than  the  dictates  of  the  OPEC 
cartel  as  a  major  element  in  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  control  exorbitant  prices,  reduce  do- 
"»«8tic  inflation,  and  prevent  unreasonable 
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profits  by  exporter  governments  and  United 
States  companies  alike; 

(b)  Reduce  imports  of  high-cost  foreign 
oil  by  1  million  barrels  per  day,  and  thereby 
combat  inflation,  and  cut  over  $4  billion  from 
our  balance  of  payments  deficit; 

(c)  Eliminate,  through  taxes  or  otherwise, 
the  windfall  oil  and  gas  profits  enjoyed  by 
multinational  oil  companies;  and 

(d)  Reform  natural  gas  pricing  to  elimi- 
nate uncertainty,  maintain  strict  controls 
over  old  gas  contracts,  and  provide  adequate 
incentives  for  development  of  newly  dis- 
covered gas  through  measured  price  Increases 
which  keep  natural  gas  prices  well  below 
the  equivalent  of  OPEC's  arbitrary  oil  price. 

2.  The  United  States  should  adopt  legisla- 
tion which  will: 

(a)  Extend  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act,  the  only  Federal  legislation 
which  provides  authority  to  control  oil  prices 
and  equitably  allocate  scarce  fuels  among 
regions  of  the  country  and  classes  of  con- 
sumers; 

(b)  Mandate  a  program  of  International 
and  domestic  contingency  planning  to  deal 
with  energy  shortages  at  home  and  abroad; 

(c)  Establish  standby  energy  emergency 
authority  adequate  to  cope  with  a  total  in- 
terruption of  OPEC  imports,  through  gaso- 
line rationing,  conservation  plans,  allocation 
of  essential  materials,  and  appropriate  export 
restrictions; 

(d)  Require  the  immediate  development  of 
a  system  of  strategic  petroleum  reserves 
composed  of  salt  dome  and  tank  storage  by 
Industry  and  the  Federal  government  equal 
to  at  least  ninety  days  of  Imports;  and 

(e)  Assure  that  the  United  States  has  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  any  negotia- 
tions m  the  purchase  of  foreign  oU  and  pro- 
vide the  President  with  authority  to  cur- 
tail and  Increase  the  price  of  U.S.  exports  to 
nations  which  unreasonably  restrict  UJS.  ac- 
cess to  their  commodities  by  adoption  of 
pending  amendments  to  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act. 

3.  The  United  States  should  adopt  a  na- 
tional energy  conservation  policy  which  wUl 
include  mandatory  provisions  designed  to: 

(a)  result  in  a  thiri;y  percent  improve- 
ment In  automobUe  mileage  in  the  1976 
model  year  and  a  100  percent  Improvement 
by  1980; 

(b)  commit  the  nation  to  greater  invest- 
ment in  a  broadened  mass  transit  program'; 

(c)  redefine  Federal  and  State  regulatory 
policies  which  encourage  or  permit  energy 
waste; 

(d)  Impose  new  Federal  procurement  poli- 
cies based  upon  energy  efllciency  and  con- 
servation; 

(e)  prohibit  the  use  of  new  natural  gas 
supplies  for  boiler  fuel  and  phase  out  entire- 
ly over  a  reasonable  period  of  time  all  use 
of  gas  as  a  boiler  fuel; 

(f)  mandate  the  redesign  of  electric  and 
gas  utility  rate  structures  to  encourage  con- 
servation within  twelve  months; 

(g)  require  labeling  of  energy-consum- 
ing appliances,  homes,  and  automobiles  to 
enable  consumers  to  save  energy  and  money 
through  consumer  charts; 

(h)  provide  appropriate  support  for  a  pro- 
gram to  Insulate  homes  and  small  businesses 
with  repayment  of  loans  tied  to  savings  In 
fuel  and  air-conditioning  bills;  and 

(1)  assist  State  and  local  government  in 
the  development  of  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams designed  to  achieve  short  and  long- 
term  savings  with  a  minimum  disruption  of 
State  and  local  economies,  including  spe- 
cifically the  establishment  of  standards  to 
reduce  energy  requirements  for  new  homes 
and  commercial  establishments. 

4.  The  United  States  is  committed  to  an 
energy  production  policy  which  will: 

(a)  Expand  Federal  authority  to  Increase 
petroleum  production  and  productive  effi- 
ciency,    including     mandatory     unitization 


where  state  law  does  not  provide  for  It,  in- 
centives and  requirements  for  secondary  and 
tertiary  recovery  of  oil  and  gas,  establishment 
of  maximum  efficient  rates  of  production,  and 
prohibition  of  market  demand  prorationlng; 

(b)  Develop  and  produce  the  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserves  in  California  and  Wyoming 
to  fill  the  Federal  component  of  the  strategic 
reserve  system,  and  undertake  on  a  priority 
basis  prompt  exploration  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska; 

(c)  Improve  geological  and  environmental 
assessment  and  Inventorying  of  energy  re- 
soiirces  in  the  public  domain; 

(d)  On  the  many  existing  Federal  leases 
where  production  is  lagging,  require  produc- 
tion or  forfeiture  of  the  leases; 

(e)  Adopt  an  updated  Federal  coal -leasing 
policy  and  a  surface  mine  control  and  rec- 
lamation bill,  and  establish  a  program  to 
convert  all  Industrial  boiler  fuel  uses  of 
oil  and  gas  to  coal  over  the  next  10  years 
to  assure  adequate  domestic  energy  supplies 
whUe  decreasing  oil  Imports;  and 

(f)  Implement  the  foregoing  policies  and 
measures  without  repeal  or  erosion  of  regu- 
latory or  statutory  measures  which  preserve 
and  protect  the  public  health,  safety,  welfare 
and  the  quality  of  the  nation's  land,  air  and 
water  resources. 

5.  The  United  States  is  committed  to  an 
energy  research  and  development  program 
which  has  as  Its  Immediate  goals: 

(a)  Establishment  of  a  $20  billion  energy 
research  and  development  program  with 
specific  timetables  to  demonstrate  on  com- 
mercial scale  the  technological  capabUity  of 
coal  gasification,  coal  liquefaction,  oU  shale 
production,  geo thermal  steam,  and  solar 
energy,  as  well  as  new  technology  to  use 
energy  more  efficiently;  and 

(b)  Creation  of  an  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  to  administer 
the  national  energy  research  and  devel<^- 
ment  effort. 

6.  The  United  States  is  committed  to  a 
program  of  Federal,  State  and  local  coopera- 
tion to  deal  with  the  critical  economic  and 
energy  problems  facing  the  Nation,  and  the 
Federal  government  will : 

(a)  Provide  financial  aid  and  technical 
support  to  States  and  local  government  to 
assist  in  ameliorating  and  managing  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  environmental  and 
socio-economic  impacts  caused  by  the  siting 
of  energy-related  facilities  and  the  use  of 
land,  air  and  water  for  energy  production; 
and 

(b)  Recognize  that  the  States  share  with 
the  Federal  government  an  equal  respon- 
sibility for  meeting  the  nation's  energy 
requirements. 

And  be  It  further  resolved  that  it  is  hereby 
declared   to   be  the   sense  of  the   Senate — 

That  by  taking  the  aforesaid  actions,  many 
of  which  can  be  implemented  forthwith  by 
the  Administration  under  existing  legislative 
authority  and  the  pending  amendments  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act,  the  President 
and  the  Nation  can  combat  inflation  at 
home,  and  with  export  control  authority, 
and  strategic  reserves  bargain,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  oil  consuming  nations  for 
concessions  to  alleviate  a  grave  international 
crisis. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  (Sialr. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR — S.  3979 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  foUowing 
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staff  members  have  the 
floor  during  consideration 
Housing  bill:  Thomas 
Pat  Abshire,   Caroline 
Higgins,  Tony  Cluff.  Ken 
Buckley,  and  Murray 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD, 
dent,    I   ask   unanimous 
Howard    Segermark    of 
granted  privilege  of  the 
sideration  of  the  housing 

The  PRESIDING 
objection,  it  is  so  orderet . 


J<  rdan, 


pr  vileges  of  the 

>f  S.  3979,  the 

Carl  Coan, 

Randy 

IcLean,  Jerry 

Fla  iders. 

OPFI(  ;ER.  Without 


1  R.  Mr.  Presi- 

consent   that 

ny    staff    be 

during  con- 

bill,  S.  3979. 

Without 


flo<  r 
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LANDS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  pre- 
sent at  the  desk  a  resolutioi  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  23  of  my  col  eagues.  This 
resolution  expresses  the  i  ense  of  the 
Senate  that  greater  care  n  ust  be  taken 
in  the  program  to  lease  Qur  offshore 
areas  for  oil  and  gas  develo  )ment. 

Our  offshore  areas  possi  ss  consider- 
able mineral  resources.  Th  !se  resources 
must  be  tapped  to  assist  in  meeting  our 
energy  needs.  But  these i  marine  and 
coastal  areas  which  will  be  affected  by 
offshore  drilling  also  havf^  other  uses, 
and  need  to  be  protected  rom  uncon- 
trolled and  rapacious  devel  ipment. 

The  Congress  passed  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  just  2  ye  rs  ago,  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance  o  States  to 
develop  mandatory  coastal  nanagement 
plans.  These  plans  are  a  vit  il  step  to  al- 
low coastal.  States  to  protec  ecologically 
fragile  areas,  like  tidelands  ;  nd  marshes, 
and  to  rationalize  the  in  lustrial  and 
other  impacts  of  offshore  (  rilling,  if  it 
occurs,  upon  the  coastal  z  me. 

Therefore,  my  colleague:  and  I  are 
very  concerned  with  prese  it  plans  to 
make  a  vast  increase  in  offs  lore  leasing 
in  the  next  year.  The  coast:  1  States  are 
not  prepared  for  the  imp;  cts  of  this 
leasing — particularly  the  S  ates  where 
no  drilling  has  yet  occurre  . 

There  are  serious  questio  s  about  the 
feasibility  and  wisdom  of  th  10-million- 
acre  leasing  program,  whio  i  have  been 
raised  in  hearings  just  this  veek. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  taterior  De- 
partment's plans  for  setting  up  a  "firm" 
leasing  schedule  of  10  mill  on  acres  in 
1975  were  revealed,  20  Seniors  wrote  a 
letter  to  President  Ford  asling  that  the 
administration  exercise  reswaint  in  off- 
shore leasing  until  more  pronress  is  made 
in  completing  envlronmen  al  baseline 
studies,  and  developing  s|ate  coastal 
management  plans. 

This  resolution  would  Ixpress  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  these  same  points 
that  were  contained  in  the  letter  to  the 
President. 

The  resolution  will  say  tlAt  the  Inte- 
rior Department  should  fo  low  certain 
criteria  before  leasing  new  freas  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf: 

First,  all  environmental  Istudies  re- 
quired by  the  Council  on  En  Ironmental 


Quality     should     be     completed     and 
reviewed; 

Second,  States  should  complete  or 
make  reasonable  progress  toward  com- 
pleting their  coastal  management  plans, 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  cer- 
tify that  progress  is  being  made;  and 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  tne  Interior 
should  justify  the  10-million-acre  leasing 
plan  before  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress,  and  answer  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised.  This  should  in- 
clude, in  my  opinion,  the  Interior,  Com- 
merce, and  Appropriations  Committees 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  equivalent  com- 
mittees in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  this  is  not 
a  question  of  cutting  off  all  drilling  activ- 
ities. We  Icnow  that  this  is  not  good  pol- 
icy, despite  the  calls  of  some  people  to 
do  so.  But  we  are  concerned  that  no  sin- 
gle policy  objective,  as  important  as  it  is. 
should  overwhelm  all  other  competing 
policies  which  our  Nation  is  committed 
to.  Offshore  development  must  be  delib- 
erate, and  consistent  with  coastal  man- 
agement objectives  of  the  States. 

It  must  be  safe,  and  every  effort  must 
be  taken  to  assure  that  environmental 
dangers  are  foreseen  and  protected 
against.  Only  the  most  extraordinary  ef- 
forts in  this  context  will  give  reassurance 
to  the  millions  of  people  in  the  coastal 
States  that  offshore  drilling  is  in  their 
interest. 

Finally,  we  must  get  far  better  assur- 
ance than  we  now  have  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  get  fair  value  for  its  leases.  The 
vast  lack  of  information  about  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  resource  potential  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  means  that  oil 
companies  stand  a  good  chance  to  rip  off 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  and  my  colleagues,  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  urge  cau- 
tion. I  think  this  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  will  help  insure  that  as  our 
energy  policies  are  made,  they  take  ade- 
quate account  of  the  other  concerns  of 
our  Nation.  I  am  confident  that  such  a 
deliberate  approach  will  both  achieve  our 
energy  goals,  and  prevent  disruption  of 
our  coastal  zones  and  the  attendant  acri- 
monious reaction  of  millions  of  people 
who  live  in  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  held  hearings  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  in  California  re- 
cently with  respect  to  the  leasing  of 
offshore  acreage,  and  we  learned  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  they 
were  not  planning  to  undertake  a  leas- 
ing program  imtil  the  environmental 
baseline  studies  were  completed,  imtil 
the  environmental  impact  statements 
were  completed.  But  they  did  not  give, 
of  course,  any  indication  that  they  were 
going  to  wait  until  such  time  as  coastal 
management  plans  had  been  completed 
by  the  State. 

However,  subsequent  to  those  hearings 
we  learned  from  a  newspaper  story 
which,  in  fact,  was  accurate,  that  an  in- 
ternal memorandum  had  been  initialed 
by  Mr.  Whltaker,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  indicating  that  the  Un- 
der Secretary  wanted  10  million  acres 
to  be  leased  in  1975. 

Now,  this  was  quite  different  from  the 
testimony  that  had  been  given  by  the 


Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Com- 
merce Ccmimittee  at  our  hearings  in 
California.  The  Interesting  thing  is  that 
the  man  who  gave  the  testimony  in 
California  indicated  that  he  was  speak- 
ing in  a  policy  position  for  the  Depart- 
ment, and  this  Internal  memorandum 
from  Secretary  Whltaker  had  been  pub- 
lished approximately  a  week  before  the 
hearings.  So  that  led  some  of  us  to  be- 
lieve that  either  the  high  department 
witness  before  our  hearings  did  not  know 
what  he  was  talking  about,  had  not  been 
informed  about  these  high  policy  issues 
or,  being  so  informed,  purposefully  mis- 
led our  committee. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  important  at  this 
point  to  get  into  the  factual  question  of 
whether  he  was  misinformed  or  purpose- 
ly misled  the  committee,  but  the  fact 
simply  is  that  there  are  many  Sena- 
tors— as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  quarter  of 
the  entire  body — who  were  very  deeply 
concerned  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  moving  ahead  rapidly  on  a 
leasing  program  having  already  made 
the  decision  to  lease  10  million  acres 
without  talung  into  consideration  the 
environmental  impact  on  the  coastal 
areas,  and  what  is  going  to  happen  inso- 
far as  the  inf  rastructiu-e  development  on 
shore  adjacent  to  these  development 
zones. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  there  has 
got  to  be  full  consideration  not  only  of 
the  quality  of  life  of  citizens  living  on- 
shore, but  also  the  environmental  impact 
on  the  coastal  regions. 

So  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  24  of  us 
have  introduced  at  the  desk  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  resolution  and  the  text 
of  the  letter  sent  Monday  by  a  group  of 
several  Senators  to  President  Ford  relat- 
ing to  the  same  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  426 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  granting  of  certain  oil 
and    gas    leases    pursuant    to    the    Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 

Whereas,  the  energy  potential  of  the  United 
States  Outer  Continental  Shelf  resources  Is 
potentially  of  great  value  and  their  proper 
development  is  a  matter  of  high  priority  to 
the  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  development  of  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  resources  may  pose  conflicting 
pressures  on  coastal  and  marine  regions  cur- 
rently being  used  for  other  important  pur- 
poses. Including  recreation  and  fishing;  and 

Whereas,  improperly  located  plpellneB, 
refineries,  and  other  growth  attendant  to 
development  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
could  have  a  severe  and  adverse  Impact  on 
the  fragile  and  valuable  Coastal  Zones  and 
marine  habitats  of  the  coastal  states,  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress,  through  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972.  declared  it  Is 
the  responsibility  of  aU  Federal  agencies 
engaged  in  programs  affecting  the  Coastal 
Zone  to  cooperate  and  participate  with  State 
and  local  governments  and  regional  agencies 
in  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  coastal 
zone  management  programs,  and 

Whereas,  the  key  to  effective  development 
and  use  of  the  resources  of  the  coastal  zone, 
including  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  is  a 
balanced  approach  to  national  needs,  taking 
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Into  consideration  the  views  and  concemB  of 
the  coastal  States, 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  not  completed 
KUon  on  the  Energy  Supply  Act  of  1974  (S. 
3221)  Which  modernizes  procedures  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  follow  in  leas- 
ing offshore  areas,  and  which  provides  for 
greater  consultation  with  State  and  local 
governments  In  preparing  the  leasing  pro- 
gram; ttnd 

Whereas,  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  necessity  and  feasibUlty  of 
leasing  programs  of  10  million  acres  in  1975, 
including  leasing  In  frontier  areas,  and 

Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
offer  oil  and  gas  leasee  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  only  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Qiiallty, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Review  Panel 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
specified  and  evaluated  all  necessary  environ- 
mental research  for  any  areas  to  be  leased; 

(2)  The  adjacent  coastal  State  or  States 
have  established  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Programs  or  have  been  deemed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  be  making  reasonable 
progress  toward  completion  of  such  programs 
to  prevent  or  ameliorate  environmental  and 
socio-economic  impacts  from  activities  re- 
sulting from  leasing;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  has  provided  Justifica- 
tion to  the  appropriate  Committees  of  Con- 
gress that  any  lease  sales  aimed  at  a  target 
of  10  million  acres  per  year  will  not  interfere 
with  necessary  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment or  with  state  coastal  management  plan- 
ning, will  be  feasible  from  the  standpoint  of 
capital,  materials  and  manpower,  and  will  re- 
sult in  fair  return  to  the  United  States 
Government. 

tT.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  7, 1974. 
The  PsEsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Me.  President:  We  wish  to  express 
our  surprise  and  dismay  on  learning  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  Is  proceeding  toward 
the  1976  leasing  of  10  million  acres  for  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  development — including 
acreage  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific  and  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska — at  a  time  when  environmen- 
tal baseline  studies  and  state  coastal  zone 
management  efforts  are  at  a  very  early  stage. 

We  recognize  and  support  the  need  to  ex- 
pedite development  of  the  nation's  domestic 
energy  resources.  Including  outer  continental 
shelf  oil  and  gas,  but  we  have  not  been  In- 
formed of  any  factual  basis  for  Interior's 
Judgment  that  10  million  acres  In  1975  is  the 
magic  number  needed  by  the  nation.  More- 
over, we  do  not  believe  It  wise  to  lease  In 
hitherto  undeveloped  areas  before  environ- 
mental and  coastal  planning  needs  are  met. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  the  In- 
terior leasing  program  Is  moving  ahead  with 
apparent  disregard  for  the  Inter-agency  effort 
to  gather  environmental  baseline  data  on  the 
proposed  new  areas,  and  similar  disregard  for 
state  efforts  to  develop  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment programs  In  accordance  with  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972. 

We  have  serious  doubts  about  the  oU  and 
gas  industries'  financial  and  technical  capa- 
bility to  develop  such  a  large  number  of  acres 
In  a  single  year,  and  about  the  rational  basis 
for  selecting  this  level  of  leasing  as  appro- 
priate or  necessary  for  the  nation's  energy 
needs.  We  imderstand  that  the  Department 
of  Interior  is  In  the  early  preparatory  stages 
of  an  environmental  Impact  statement  on  the 
lO-miliion  acre  program,  as  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
Hopefully,  the  Interior  Department  EIS  wUl 
«et  forth  the  rationale  behind  the  program.  It 
seems  most   untimely,   therefore,   for   lease 


sales  to  be  planned  before  the  completion  of 
environmental  Impact  studies  or  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  10  mUlion  acres  is  a 
realistic  or  reasonable  level  for  1975  leasing. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  S.  3221,  the 
Energy  Supply  Act  of  1974,  which  provides 
for  several  notable  Improvements  In  CCS 
leasing  policies  and  practices.  However,  the 
House  of  Bepreoentatlves  has  not  yet  acted 
on  OCS  legislation,  and  the  deliberations  ot 
both  Houses  are  expected  to  continue  into 
the  next  Congress.  We  believe  that  OCS 
leasing  in  new  areas  should  await  the  out- 
come of  that  legislative  process. 

The  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  of  the 
Senate  Is  cturently  analyzing  OCS  Issues. 
PrelUnlnary  analysis  by  the  Study  supports 
our  belief  that  offshore  leasing  programs 
should  proceed  only  as  rapidly  as  the  state 
and  federal  programs  for  coastal  planning 
and  enviroiunental  data  gathering  can  pro- 
ceed. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  in  reporting  to  former 
President  Nixon  on  Its  environmental  assess- 
ment of  OCS  oU  and  gas  In  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Oulf  of  Alaska,  stated  several  principles 
which  should  guide  federal  leasing  pro- 
grams. These  principles  included: 

A  policy  of  "very  high  priority  on  environ- 
mental protection"  In  regard  to  OCS  ex- 
ploration and  development; 

A  leasing  program  in  which  the  location 
and  phases  of  lease  sales  are  "designed  to 
achieve  the  energy  supply  objectives  ...  at 
a  minimum  environmental  risk"; 

Use  of  the  "best  commercially  available 
technology  ...  to  minimize  environmental 
risk"; 

Federal  regulations  for  environmental  pro- 
tection that  are  "fully  Implemented  and  re- 
quirements strictly  enforced"; 

Federal  consultation  with  state  and  local 
authorities  to  provide  affected  areas  with 
"complete  Information  as  early  as  possible 
so  that  planning  can  precede  and  channel 
the  Inevitable  development  pressures"; 

A  "major  advisory  role"  for  the  Interested 
public  In  OCS  management  and  r^:ulation. 

We  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  unless 
given  higher  federal  priority,  environmental 
and  coastal  planning  measures  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  fully  implemented  in  time  for  1976 
leasing  in  all  new  areas  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Oulf  of  Alaska,  and  premature  leasing 
in  these  new  areas  cannot  possibly  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  expanding  energy  supplies 
with  minimum  environmental  risk. 

We  urge  you  to  revise  the  federal  leasing 
program  to  ensure  the  concurrent  progress 
of  environmental  baseline  studies,  impact 
assessment,  and  federal  assistance  to  state 
coastal  zone  management  programs.  The  1975 
program  should.  In  our  view,  also  await  a 
factual  Justification  for  leasing  10  million 
acres,  some  in  new  areas,  Including  a  deter- 
mination that  the  oU  and  gas  industries  can 
cope  with  this  high  level  of  development. 

When  leasing  does  take  place  In  new  areas, 
we  believe  the  areas  chosen  should  reflect 
the  results  of  environmental  studies,  and 
should  begin  with  those  areas  found  to  hold 
the  lowest  level  of  risk  to  the  marine  and 
coastal  environments.  If  we  are  to  avoid 
undue  delay  In  developing  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf,  we  must  step  up  federal  fund- 
ing of  environmental  baseline  studies  and 
federal  assistance  to  coastal  states  as  they 
develop  their  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
grams. This  way.  the  OCS  leasing  program 
wUl  clearly  conform  to  the  findings  of  the 
CEQ  study,  the  views  of  the  coastal  states 
many  of  us  represent,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972,  which 
requires  federal  programs  affecting  the 
coastal  zones  to  be  consistent  with'  state 
coastal  zone  management  programs. 

We  were  most  heartened  by  your  inaugural 
address  to  the  Congress,  in  which  you  ex- 
pressed your  desire  to  build  a  good  marriage 
with  Congress  and  work  together  to  solve 
the  critical  problems  before  us.  We  applaud 


your  sincerity  and  we  certainly  share  your 

goal.  For  this  reason,  we  urge  you  to  make  it 

possible   for  us  to   work   together   toward   a 

rational  policy  for  development  of  the  outer 

continental  shelf.  The  Interior  Department's 

unilateral  decision  to  go  ahead  with  a  hasty 

and   ill-conceived   1975  leasing  schedule   at 

this  time  represents  a  serious  impediment  to 

our   cooperative    efforts.   We    hope    you    will 

heed  and  share  our  views  on  this  vital  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  P.  HoUings,  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Edward    W.    Brooke.    Alan    Cranston, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Charles  McC.  Ma- 

thias,  Jr..  Claiborne  Pell. 

Clifford  P.  Case,  Harrison  A.  WUllams,  Jr., 

Lawton  ChUee,  William  D.  Hathaway, 

Edmund  S.  Muskle,  Jacob  K.  Javlts. 

John  V.  Tunney,  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr., 

Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  John  O.  Pastore, 

Bob  Packwood,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection having  been  heard,  the  resolution 
will  go  over  under  the  rule. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  424— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  PROPOSED  INCREASES  IN 
THE  PRICE  OF  PROPANE  GAS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  deslt  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
solution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  resolution  relating  to  proposed  increases 
In  the  price  of  propane  gas. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
having  been  heard,  the  resolution  will 
go  over  under  the  rule. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  424 

Whereas  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion has  proposed  a  change  In  Its  price  regu- 
lations (Federal  Register,  Sept.  10,  1974)  to 
permit  an  immediate  8  to  6  cent-per-gallon 
Increase  In  the  price  of  propane  gas  and 
other  natiiral  gas  Uqiiids;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  Increase  is  not  re- 
lated to  any  specific  production  cost  Increase 
but  Is  Intended  rather  as  an  Incentive  for 
greater  production  and  to  discourage  new 
Industrial  and  commercial  users  from  enter- 
ing the  market;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  Increase  Is  unlikely 
to  achieve  the  Intended  production  effect 
because  70%  of  all  propane  produced  Is  a 
side  product  of  natural  gas  drillings  and  the 
production  of  propane  cannot  be  significant- 
ly infiuenced  independent  of  natural  gas; 
and 

Whereas  the  price  of  propane  gas  re- 
ceived by  producers  Increased  by  35%  In 
1973  over  the  previous  year  while  production 
increased  by  less  than  one  percent;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  Justification  at  all  for 
allowing  the  Increase  to  apply  to  propane 
already  produced  and  in  Inventory;  and 

Whereas  an  Increase  at  this  time  would 
seriously  burden  millions  of  American  fam- 
ilies who  depend  upon  propane  gas  for  home 
heating  and  cooking:  and 

Whereas  an  increase  In  the  price  of  pro- 
pane gas  Is  more  likely  to  penalize  tradi- 
tional home  and  farm  users  than  to  discour- 
age new  industrial  and  commercial  users; 
and 
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Whereas  the  Federal 
tlon  could  more  effectively 
of  propane  through  its  allcbatlon 
than  throiigh  aa  Inflatlonai  j 
and 

Whereas   propane   gas   Is 
drying  of  grains  and  an 
of  propane  gas  would  reQeit 
higher  grain  and  food  price 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the 
ate  that  the  Federal  Energ 
should  withdraw  Its 
tlon  change  and  maintain 
at  or  below  the  level  establ^hed 
regulation. 
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FOREIGN    INVESTMEfJT    STUDY 
ACT    OF    19  r4 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  Presllent,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Se  late  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Repi  esentatives  on 
S.  2840. 

The  PRESIDING  O  WICER  (Mr. 
Long  i  laid  before  the  Sen:  te  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Ret  resentatives  to 
the  bill  ( S.  2840 )  to  autt  orize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  condi  ct  a  study  of 
foreign  direct  and  portfc  lo  investment 
In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  nactlng  clause, 
and  Insert :  That  this  Act  ma  r  be  cited  as  the 
"Foreign  Investment  Study    let  of  1974". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  tJ  e  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  con  luct  a  compre- 
hensive, overall  study  of  for  sign  direct  and 
portfolio  Investments  In  thei  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  The  Departments  ofiCommence  and 
Treasury,  In  consultation  with  appropriate 
agencies,  shall  determine  thejdeflnltlons  and 
limitations  of  direct  and  pprtfollo  Invest- 
ments for  the  purposes  of  tS  study  author- 
ized In  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  the  study  described 
in  section  a  of  this  Act,  t&e  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  respectively  and  Jolt  tly  as  may  be 
appropriate — 

(1)  Identify  and  collect  st  ch  Information 
as  may  be  required  to  carr;  out  the  study 
authorized  In  section  2  of    his  Act; 

(2)  consult  with  and  seci  re  Information 
from  (and  where  approprlat  i  the  views  of) 
representatives  of  Industry  the  financial 
community,  labor,  agrlcultu «,  science  and 
technology,  academic  instltui  Ions,  public  In- 
terest organizations,  and  su  h  other  groups 
as  the  Secretaries  deem  suit  ible;   and 

(3)  consult  and  cooperate  vltb  other  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Federal,  S  tate,  and  local, 
and.  to  the  extent  approprla  e,  with  foreign 
governments  and  Internatl  »nal  organiza- 
tions. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  dommerce  shall 
carry  out  that  part  of  the  soidy  authorized 
in  section  2  of  this  Act  nlakiag  to  foreign 
direct  Investment,  and  shall  among  other 
things,  to  the  extent  he  dete^lnes  feasible, 
speclflcally — 

(1)  Investigate  and  revleir  the  nature, 
scope,  magnitude,  and  rate  ol  foreign  direct 
Investment  activities  In  the    Jnlted  States; 

(2)  survey  the  reasons  for  sign  flrma  are 
undertaking  direct  Investment  In  the  United 
Stetflo; 

(3)  Identify  the  processes  aid  mechanisms 
through  which  foreign  dire  ;t 
flows  Into  the  United  States, 
methods  used  by  foreign  di  "ect  Investors! 
and  the  effects  of  such  flnancli  g  on  American 
financial  markets; 

(4)  analyze  the  scope  and 
foreign  direct  Investment  in  alquisitions  and 
takeovers  of  existing   Amerlci  ,n  enterprises. 


investment 
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the  significance  of  such  Investments  In  the 
form  of  new  facilities  or  Joint  ventures  with 
American  firms,  and  the  effects  thereof  on 
domestic  business  competition; 

(5)  analyze  the  concentration  and  distri- 
bution of  foreign  direct  Investment  In  speci- 
fic geographic  areas  and  economic  sectors; 

(6)  analyze  the  effects  of  foreign  direct  In- 
vestment on  United  States  national  security, 
energy,  natural  resources,  agriculture,  en- 
vironment, real  property  holdings,  balance  of 
payments,  balance  of  trade,  the  United  States 
International  economic  position,  and  various 
significant  American  product  markets: 

(7)  analyze  the  effect  of  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment In  terms  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  practices  and  the  activities  and  In- 
fluence of  foreign  and  American  management 
executives  employed  by  foreign  firms; 

(8)  analyze  the  effect  of  Federal,  regional. 
State,  and  local  laws,  rules,  regulations,  con- 
trols, and  policies  on  foreign  direct  Invest- 
ment activities  in  the  United  States; 

(9)  compare  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
United  States,  State,  and  local  laws,  rules, 
regulations,  programs,  and  policies  on  for- 
eign direct  investment  In  the  United  States 
with  laws,  rules,  regulations,  programs,  and 
policies  of  selected  nations  and  areas  where 
such  comparison  may  be  informative; 

(10)  compare  and  contrast  the  foreign  di- 
rect Investment  activities  In  the  United 
States  with  the  Investment  activities  of 
American  investors  abroad  and  appraise  the 
Impact  of  such  American  activities  abroad  on 
the  investment  activities  and  policies  of  for- 
eign firms  in  the  United  States; 

(11)  study  the  adequacy  of  information. 
disclosure,  and  reporting  requirements  and 
procedures; 

( 12)  determine  the  effects  of  variations  be- 
tween accounting,  financial  reporting,  and 
other  business  practices  of  American  and 
foreign  Investors  on  foreign  Investment  ac- 
tivities In  the  United  States;  and 

(13)  study  and  recommend  means  whereby 
Information  and  statistics  on  foreign  direct 
Investment  activities  can  be  kept  current. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
carry  out  that  part  of  the  study  authorized 
In  section  2  of  this  Act  relating  to  foreign 
portfolio  Investment,  and  shaU,  to  the  extent 
he  determines  feasible,  specifically — 

(1)  Investigate  and  review  the  nature, 
scope,  and  magnitude  of  foreign  portfolio  In- 
vestment activities  in  the  United  States; 

(2)  survey  the  reasons  for  foreign  portfolio 
Investment  In  the  United  States; 

(3)  Identify  the  processes  and  mechanisms 
through  which  foreign  portfolio  investment 
Is  made  in  the  United  States,  the  financing 
methods  used,  and  the  effects  of  foreign  port- 
folio investment  on  American  financial  mar- 
kets; 

(4)  analyze  the  effects  of  foreign  portfolio 
Investment  on  the  United  States  balance  of 
payments  and  the  United  States  interna- 
tional Investment  position; 

(5)  study  and  analyze  the  concentration 
and  distribution  of  foreign  portfolio  invest- 
ment in  specific  UnUed  States  economic  sec- 
tors; 

(6)  study  the  effect  of  Federal  securities 
laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  on  for- 
eign portfolio  Investment  activities  In  the 
United  States; 

(7)  compare  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
United  States,  State,  and  local  laws,  rules, 
regulations,  programs,  and  policies  on  foreign 
portfolio  investment  In  the  United  States 
with  laws,  rules,  regulations,  programs,  and 
policies  of  selected  nations  and  areas  where 
such  comparison  may  t>e  Informative; 

(8)  compare  the  foreign  portfolio  invest- 
ment activities  In  the  United  States  with  in- 
formation available  on  the  portfollo'lnveat- 
ment  activities  of  American  Investors  abroad; 

(9)  study  adequacy  of  Information,  dis- 
closures, and  reporting  requirements  and 
procedures;  and 


( 10)  study  and  recommend  means  whereby 
Information  and  statistics  on  foreign  port- 
folio Investment  activities  can  be  kept  cur- 
rent. 

POWERS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  may  each 
by  regulation  establish  whatever  rules  each 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  each  of  hit 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  such  Secretary  may  require  any 
person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States — 

(1)  to  maintain  a  complete  record  of  any 
Information  (including  Journals  or  other 
books  of  original  entry,  minute  books,  stock 
transfer  records,  Usts  of  shareholders,  or 
financial  statements)  which  such  Secretary 
determines  Is  germane  to  his  functions  lo 
the  foreign  direct  investment  and  foreign 
portfolio  Investment  studies  to  be  conducted 
pursuant  to  this  Act;  and 

(2)  to  furnish  under  oath  any  report  con> 
talning  whatever  Information  such  Secre- 
tary determines  is  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
functions  in  such  studies. 

The  authority  of  each  Secretary  under  this 
subsection  shall  expire  on  the  date  provided 
under  section  10  of  this  Act  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  submit  a  full  and  complete 
report  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
only  individuals  who  may  have  access  to 
information  furnished  under  subsection  (b) 
(2)  are  those  sworn  employees.  Including 
consultants,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  Department  of  the  Treasury  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  either  such 
Department.  Neither  such  Secretary  nor  any 
such  employee  may — 

(1)  use  any  Information  furnished  under 
subsection  (b)(2)  except  for  analytical  or 
statistical  purposes  within  the  United  States 
Government;  or 

(2 )  publish,  or  make  available  to  any  other 
person  in  any  manner,  any  such  informa- 
tion in  a  manner  that  the  Information  fur- 
nished under  subsection  (b)  (2)  by  any  per- 
son can  be  specifically  identified. 

Such  Secretaries  may  exchange  any  such 
information  furnished  under  subsection  (b) 
(2)  in  order  to  prevent  any  duplication  or 
omission  in  the  studies  conducted  by  each 
such  Secretary  piu-suant  to  this  Act. 

(d)  Except  for  the  requirement  under  sub- 
section (b)(3),  no  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  employee  thereof  may  compel  (1) 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  (2)  any  individual  des- 
ignated by  either  such  Secretary  under  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (c),  or  (3)  any 
person  which  maintained  or  furnished  any 
report  under  subsection  (b),  to  submit  any 
such  report  or  constituent  part  thereof  to 
that  agency  or  any  other  agency  of  the 
United  States.  Without  the  prior  written 
consent  of  the  i)erson  which  maintained  or 
furnished  any  report  under  subsection  (b), 
such  report  or  any  such  constituent  part  may 
not  be  produced  for  any  Federal  Judicial  or 
administrative  proceeding,  except  for  • 
proceeding  under  section  8(b)  of  this  Act. 

XKrORCEMEM-T 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Whoever  falls  to  furnish  any 
information  required  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act,  whether  required  to  be 
furnished  in  the  form  of  a  report  or  other- 
wise, or  to  comply  with  any  rule,  regulation, 
order,  or  instruction  promulgated  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  this  Act  may  be  assessed 
a  civU  penalty  not  exceeding  »10,000  In  a 
proceeding  brought  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(b)  Whenever  it  appears  to  either  the  Sec- 
retary  of  the  Treastiry  or  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  that  any  person  has  failed  to  fur- 
nish any  information  required  pursuant  to 
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the  provisions  of  this  Act,  whether  required 
to  be  furnished  in  the  form  of  a  report  or 
otherwise,  or  has  faUed  to  comply  with  any 
rule,  regulation,  order,  or  instruction 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
tills  Act,  such  Secretary  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion bring  an  action,  in  the  proper  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  or  the  proper 
United  States  court  of  any  territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  seeking  a  mandatory  injunction 
oommandlng  such  person  to  comply  with 
such  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  Instruction, 
and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injtmctlon  or  restraining  order 
shall  be  granted  without  Ijond,  and  such  per- 
son shall  also  be  subject  to  the  civil  penalty 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Whoever  willfully  falls  to  submit  any 
information  required  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
whether  required  to  be  f virnished  in  the  form 
of  a  report  or  otherwise,  or  willfully  violates 
any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  Instruction 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or.  If  a  natural  person, 
may  be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year  or  both;  and  any  officer,  director,  or 
agent  of  any  corporation  who  knowingly 
participates  in  such  violation  may  be 
punished  by  a  like  fine,  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pro- 
cure the  temporary  or  intermittent  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code.  Persons  so  employed 
shall  receive  comp>ensatlon  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretaries  concerned  but  not 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  amount  payable 
under  such  section.  While  away  from  his 
home  or  regular  place  of  business  and  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  in  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  any  such  person  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Conunerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  authorized,  on 
a  reimbursable  basis  when  appropriate,  to 
use  the  available  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government 
In  conjunction  with  the  study  authorized 
in  this  Act. 

Sec  10.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  an  interim  report  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  not  later  than  one  and  one-half 
years  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  the  findings  made  under 
the  study  authorized  by  this  Act,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  they  consider 
appropriate. 

Sec.  11.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated a  sum  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  funds 
GO  appropriated  shall  remain  avaUable  until 
expended. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
conduct  a  study  of  foretgn  direct  and 
portfolio  Investment  In  the  United 
States.  Under  the  Senate  bill  the  $3  mU- 
llon  study  was  to  have  been  completed 
within  30  months,  with  an  Interim  re- 
port due  after  18  months.  This  reporting 
date  was  reduced  in  the  House  to  18 
months  with  the  interim  report  due 
after  12  months.  The  Senate  passed  S. 
2840  on  June  13,  1974.  On  August  21, 
1974,  the  House  passed  a  similar  bill, 


H.R.  15487,  with  amendments,  and  then 
substituted  that  text  with  the  Senate 
designation  S.  2840. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  S.  2840  con- 
tains several  amendments  in  addition 
to  the  change  in  the  reporting  dates. 
First,  it  grants  specific  authority  to  the 
two  Secretaries  to  collect  information  to 
be  used  in  the  study.  Second,  it  provides 
enforcement  powers  to  be  used  against 
those  who  refuse  to  supply  the  required 
information. 

The  amendments  which  I  am  propos- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  Senate  are  of  a 
clarifying  nature  and  do  not  in  any  way 
substantively  change  the  thrust  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  House.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  them  individually  and 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  them. 

The  first  amendment  is  designed  to 
allow  notice  to  be  given  to  customers  of 
banks,  brokerage  houses,  real  estate 
companies,  or  other  institutions  that  in- 
formation identifiable  with  such  cus- 
tomers is  going  to  be  provided  to  the 
Government  under  this  act.  Since  the 
customer  would  be  the  party  liable  to 
any  improper  application  of  the  report- 
ing requirements  of  the  act,  this  amend- 
ment will  provide  that  such  customers 
would  receive  notice  of  the  impending 
reporting  action  by  the  person  holding 
his  records,  so  as  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  customer  to  seek  a  re- 
straining order  if  he  feels  entitled  to 
one. 

It  is  our  expectation  that  the  regula- 
tions to  be  issued  under  this  act  will 
specify  a  reasonable  time  period  for  the 
holders  of  records  to  provide  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  affected  custom- 
ers to  the  Secretaries  and  a  reasonable 
period  during  which  time  the  customer 
may  lodge  an  objection.  The  reasonable- 
ness of  these  time  periods  will,  of  course, 
be  in  large  part  determined  by  the  limita- 
tion established  by  this  act.  Rather  than 
set  a  specific  length  of  time,  it  was  our 
decision  to  leave  this  up  to  the  two  Sec- 
retaries. 

The  notice  requirement  is  strictly  lim- 
ited to  situations  where  the  customer  and 
the  holder  of  records  act  in  an  arm's 
length,  normal  business  relationship,  and 
where  the  holder  of  record  has  no  inter- 
est or  role  in  the  activity  of  the  foreign 
customer.  In  situations  where  the  holder 
of  the  records  maintains  an  active  rela- 
tionship in  behalf  of  a  foreign  customer 
so  as  to  further  this  ownership  or  man- 
agement of  American  assets,  the  holder 
of  records  itself  is  properly  a  subject  of 
interest  to  the  survey.  This  latter  class 
would  include  cases  where  the  record 
holder  acts  as  a  nominee,  partner,  agent, 
fiduciary,  trustee  or  in  a  similar  relation- 
ship for  the  foreign  investor.  In  such  an 
active  role,  the  holder  of  the  records  can 
assume  the  responsibility  for  notifying 
his  customers  of  the  survey  which  is  being 
undertaken. 

The  second  amendment,  which  amends 
subsection  7(c)(2).  clarifies  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  that  the  informa- 
tion gathered  under  subsection  7(b)  may 
be  furnished  in  an  enforcement  proceed- 
ing under  section  8  even  though  a  person 
can  be  specifically  Identified  through  the 
data.  Ordinarily,  data  under  this  act  can 
be  released  only  in  aggregate  form. 


Amendments  3  and  4  to  subsection 
7(d)  protect  a  customer  of  any  person 
which  maintains  and  furnishes  reports 
based  on  his  records  from  having  infor- 
mation based  on  those  records  from 
being  used  in  legal  proceedings  imless 
both  the  customer  and  the  holder  of  the 
records  consent.  This  protection  applies 
to  any  customer  regardless  of  whether 
such  customer  is  entitled  to  notice  imder 
subsection  7(b).  Deletion  of  the  word 
"Federal"  protects  such  records  from 
being  used  in  any  local.  State,  or  Federal 
judicial  or  administrative  proceedings 
without  proper  consent.  This  would  pre- 
clude State  or  local  officials  from  obtain- 
ing use  of  copies  of  the  reports  kept  by 
the  reporting  person.  It  is  our  expecta- 
tion that  these  amendments  will  increase 
compliance  with  the  survey  by  increasing 
the  assurance  of  confidentiality  of  the 
information  provided. 

The  fifth  amendment,  which  amends 
subsection  8(bi,  also  is  of  a  clarifying 
nature  and  specifically  explains  that  to 
obtain  a  mandatory  injunction  requiring 
compliance  with  an  order,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  instruction  issued  pursuant  to 
this  act  the  Secretary  must  show  in  the 
court  proceeding  that  the  rule,  regula- 
tion, order  or  instruction  in  question  is 
relevant  to  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Al- 
though I  believe  that  this  requirement 
is  implicit  in  the  subsection,  the  amend- 
ment clarifies  the  congressional  inten- 
tion. 

The  sixth  amendment  amends  sub- 
section 8(b)  by  giving  a  judge  discretion 
in  levying  a  civil  penalty  for  failure  to 
furnish  information  required  by  this  act 
or  to  comply  with  any  rule,  regulation, 
order,  or  instruction  issued  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  this  act.  Most  persons 
with  objections  to  the  reporting  require- 
ment will  probably  comply  with  the 
order  following  a  hearing  on  the  merits 
in  Federal  court,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  civil  fine  will  have  to  be  invoked  only 
in  those  cases  where  the  Government 
shows  bad  faith  by  the  person  who  con- 
tested the  order.  Under  the  House- 
pasred  bill,  a  civil  fine  not  exceeding 
$10,000  is  mandatory. 

Certain  Senators  have  expressed  their 
concern  about  the  need  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  information  about  in- 
dividual investors.  Revelations  about  the 
abuses  by  regulatory  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  suing  supposedly  con- 
fidential information  has  reinforced  this 
fear.  This  act  makes  it  clear  that  specific 
individual  information  obtained  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Treasury 
will  be  used  only  by  designated  em- 
ployees for  the  purpose  of  preparing  this 
study  and  follow-up  studies  on  foreign 
investments.  All  information  released 
for  public  dissemination  and  to  other 
governmental  agencies  will  be  aggre- 
gate statistical  data. 

The  information  gathered  imder  this 
act  may  be  used  only  for  preparing 
analyses  and  statistical  data  within  the 
sections  responsible  for  studying  for- 
eign investment.  Subsection  7(c)  (2 >  pro- 
hibits the  release  of  identifiable  infor- 
mation to  anyone  outside  the  Govern- 
ment except  in  a  court  proceeding  un- 
der section  8  of  this  act.  Subsection  7 
(d>   protects  the  information  from  in- 
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voluntary  disclosure  und  jr  court  order 
or  administrative  subpei  a  other  than 
a  section  8  proceeding. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  c  riginal  Senate 
bill  authorized  a  30-moi  th  period  for 
this  study  with  an  intei  m  report  due 
within  18  months.  Howev(  r,  this  was  re- 
duced in  the  House  to  a  reporting  date 
of  18  months,  with  an  nterim  report 
due  in  12  months. 

There  have  been  some  expressions  of 
concern  from  the  Depai  tments  which 
are  charged  with  the  re  iponsibility  of 
conducting  the  study  that  the  time  pro- 
vided in  the  House-passe(  bill  is  inade- 
quate. I  can  understanc  and  sympa- 
thize with  the  apprehen  lion  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  abou  the  need  to 
expedite  the  study,  and  herefore  it  is 
my  belief  that  we  should  iccept  the  de- 
crease in  the  reporting  e  eriod. 

However,  I  am  fully  co  tnizant  of  the 
legitimate  fear  by  the  es  ecutlve  agen- 
cies that  this  period  will  lot  give  them 
adequate  time  in  which  tc  complete  the 
study  in  as  comprehensivi  a  manner  as 
they  would  wish.  I  have  i  eceived  a  let- 
ter from  Secretary  Dent  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  which  explains  the 
difficulties  which  his  Dejartment  may 
encounter  to  meet  this  <  eadline.  This 
apprehension  may  be  total  y  justified  be- 
cause of  the  breadth  of  he  study  re- 
quested. Therefore,  I  wis  i  to  make  it 
clear  that  if  the  Commerc  b  or  Treasury 
Departments  find  this  m  w  restriction 
unreasonable  I  am  prepa  red  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  give  th  >m  additional 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  C(  mmerce  and 
Treasury  Departments  ar<  beginning  to 
gear  up  for  this  study.  :  'assage  of  S. 
2840  at  this  time  Is  imper  itlve  in  order 
to  develop  the  informatlor  in  which  the 
Congress  is  interested.  I  b«  Ueve  that  the 
amendments  being  propof  sd  today  are 
reasonable  and  will  impi  ove  the  bill. 
I  trust  that  my  colleagues  ^  ill  join  me  in 
securing  expeditious  passa  ;e  of  S.  2840. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  t  lat  the  Sen- 
ate concur  with  the  amen  Iment  of  the 
House  with  amendments  w  lich  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OF  ^CER.  The 
amendments  will  be  statec  , 

The  legislative  clerk  res  i  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  end  of  Subsectla  i  7(b)  (2),  add 
the  following  new  sentence : 

"Whenever  an  order  undei  clause  (2)  of 
this  subsection  requires  a  pei  son  to  produce 
Information  which  can  be  spetlflcally  Identi- 
fied as  being  part  of  the  recc  -ds  of  Its  cus- 
tomers, the  Secretary  shall,  u;  on  being  pro- 
vided the  names  and  addresse )  of  such  cus- 
tomers, send  a  notice  to  such  i  xistomers  that 
Information  from  their  recon  s  will  be  dis- 
closed pursuant  to  this  Act;  i  Tovided.  That 
this  requirement  shall  not  ap]  ily  when  such 
person  Is  directly  Involved  In  ;he  ownership 
or  management  of  assets  for  tl  ,e  customer  its 
nominee,  agent,  partner,  fiducl  iry,  trustee,  or 
In  a  similar  relationship." 

2.  At  the  end  of  Subsection  r(c)  (2) ,  strike 
the  period  and  add  the  following:  ".  except 
for  the  piirposes  of  a  proceedlig  under  Sec- 
tion 8." 

3.  In  Subsection  7(d),  In  the  last  sentence, 
after  "subsection  (b) ",  strtko  ^e  comma  and 
Insert  the  following:  "and  wit  lout  the  prl(W 
written  consent  of  the  custor  ler.  where  the 
person  maintained  or  fumlshe  1  any  such  re- 
port which  Included  informati  >n  ldentl<lable 


as  being  derived  from  the  records  of  such 
customer," 

4.  In  Subsection  7(d),  delete  the  word 
"Federal". 

5.  In  Subsection  8(b)  after  "proper  show- 
ing"'. Insert  the  following:  "by  such  Secre- 
tary of  the  relevance  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  of  such  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  In- 
struction,". 

6.  In  Subsection  8(b)  after  "bond,  and", 
strike  the  rest  of  the  sentence  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "such  person  may 
also  be  subject  to  the  civil  penalty  provided 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  If  the  Judge 
finds  that  such  penalty  Is  necessary  to  obtain 
compliance  with  such  Injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  is  my  understanding, 
if  my  distinguished  colleague  will  yield, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act  require 
strict  protection  of  the  confidentiality  of 
information  about  Individual  investors. 

Will  such  individual  Information  gath- 
ered by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
and  Commerce  be  used  only  by  desig- 
nated employees  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  study? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  the 
Senator's  office  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  amendments  now  being  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  the  assurance. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  AID  SPENDING 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  a  week  ago  today  I  have  been 
delivering  a  daily  report  to  the  Senate 
on  wasteful  or  inappropriate  Federal 
spending.  I  shall  continue  this  series  of 
speeches  until  the  adjournment  on  Fri- 
day. 

Today  I  want  to  turn  to  one  of  the 
most  extravagant  parts  of  the  Federal 
budget:  The  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Senate  recently  voted  to  recom- 
mit the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 
I  voted  to  recommit  the  bill,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  substantially  cut  before  it 
reaches  the  Senate  floor  again. 

As  approved  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  proposed  new 
authorizations  for  foreign  aid  for  this 
year  represented  an  increase  of  more 
than  $1  billion  over  last  year's  appropri- 
ations. 

Yes,  an  increase  of  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars In  just  1  year — and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  country  is  experiencing  dou- 
ble-digit inflation,  and  the  prospect  of 
yet  even  higher  taxes. 

What  is  the  major  cause  of  inflation? 
It  is  the  deficit  spending  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  huge  debt  the  Gov- 
ernment has  built  up  in  recent  years. 

For  the  6  years  ending  next  June,  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  accumu- 
lated deficits  of  $133  billion,  bringing 
our  total  debt  to  $500  billion. 

The  Federal  debt  and  the  continuing 
deficits  of  our  Government  force  the 
Government  to  borrow  money  from  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy,  driving 
interest  rates  upward  and  maldng  it 
more  difficult  for  the  average  American 
to  get  a  loan. 


Sixty-two  percent  of  all  lendable  funds 
In  this  country  are  now  being  borrowed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Given  the  predicament  we  are  in,  I 
believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  re- 
store  some  fiscal  sanity  to  the  Natloa 

Federal  spending  must  be  brought  un- 
der control. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  I  voted 
to  recommit  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

There  are  many  areas  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  that  have  been  increasingly 
criticized. 

This  legislation  includes  a  contribution 
of  $194  million  to  United  Nation's  pro- 
grams, as  compared  to  $157  million  last 
year — an  increase  of  $37  mllllwi,  or  24 
percent. 

How  can  Congress  Justify  a  24-percent 
increase  in  such  funds? 

Some  $60  million  goes  to  the  regular 
budget  of  the  United  Nations.  A  recent 
editorial  In  U.S.  News  b  World  Report 
asked  if  our  contribution  is  worth  its 
price.  Quoting  from  the  editorial: 

There  must  be  millions  of  people  who  have 
forgotten— If  they  ever  knew — that  the  flr»t 
duty  assigned  the  United  Nations  by  its 
founding  Charter  is  to  "znalntaln  interna- 
tlonal  peace  and  security." 

The  record  shows  it  can  do  neither.  It  also 
shows  nobody  really  expects  it  to  do  so. 

Of  the  $11.8  billion  spent  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  U.N.,  the  United  States 
contributed  some  $4.7  billion— nearly  40 
percent  of  the  regular  budget. 

And  Eilthough  our  share  has  dropped 
to  25  percent,  we  still  pay  twice  as  much 
as  any  other  nation. 

There  are  presently  135  members  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  92  of  these  members 
have  an  outstanding  debt  of  $204  mUlion 
in  back  dues.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its 
two  member  Republics  of  Byelorussia  and 
the  Ukraine  owe  $110  million. 

France,  which  owes  the  United  States 
$500  million  for  the  military  installations 
we  left  behind  in  that  coimtry  in  1968, 
when  France  evicted  us  upon  her  with- 
drawal from  NATO,  has  the  largest  de- 
fault of  the  non-Communist  nations;  it 
owes  $22.4  million. 

But  the  story  does  not  end  here.  At  a 
time  when  many  nations  are  defaulting 
on  their  payments,  and  some  nations,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  are  selective 
in  their  choice  of  contributions,  the 
United  States  has  become  the  gravy 
trsdn  for  this  international  organization. 

Although  no  nation  is  supposed  to  con- 
tribute more  than  60  percent  to  any  one 
U.N.  fimction,  the  United  States  pays  70 
percent  of  the  U.N.  emergency  forces' 
costs,  and  we  pay  the  entire  costs  foe 
most  of  the  U.N.'s  special  research  proj- 
ects. 

There  are  also  outstanding  debts  which 
the  U.N.  owes  the  United  States,  hidden 
away  in  a  glass  menagerie,  out  of  sight 
of  the  public  and  the  Congress. 

One  such  debt  was  recently  brought 
to  light  by  WUliam  Fulton  of  the  Chicago 
Trlbime. 

After  the  Arab- Israeli  conflict  of  1965. 
the  United  States — which  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  war — dredged  the  Suez 
Canal  on  behalf  of  the  UJ^.  to  clear  it 
for  shipping. 
"The  cost  to  the  United  States  was  $5 
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niillion,  and  the  debt  to  date  has  not 
l)een  repaid  by  the  United  Nations. 

This  debt  is  not  Usted  in  any  official 
UJf-  report;  Instead  it  is  just  lumped  into 
an  amorphous  $17  million  owed  various 
governments — I  suspect  much  of  which 
is  owed  the  United  States. 

Egypt  now  wants  the  canal  reopened 
and  I  think  Mr.  Fulton,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribime,  puts  this  event  in  its  proper 
perspective: 

Who  stands  to  reap  the  greatest  benefit 
from  a  reopened  Suez?  The  Soviet  Union,  of 
course — and  at  no  cost  to  Moscow.  The  Rus- 
sians, who  have  not  paid  a  dime  toward  any 
peacekeeping  efforts  anywhere,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  let  Uncle  Sugar  pick  up  the  UJI. 
Ub 

Seventy-one  of  the  members  in  the 
United  Nations  today  have  populations 
smaller  than  that  of  New  York  City,  and 
a  two-thirds  voting  majority  now  exists 
In  the  U.N.  by  nations  with  combined 
populations  of  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
world's  population.  These  nations  col- 
lectively pay  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
UJ^.  budget.  Yet  each  of  these  countries 
has  one  vote — ^just  like  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations,  while  substantial,  are  only  a 
part  of  our  total  foreign  aid  program. 
The  total  will  exceed  $8  bUllon  ^is  year. 

Total  economic  assistance  to  foreign 
countries  amoimts  to  $4,872,226,000. 

Our  contributions  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  will  be  $2,842, 
415. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  receive  $82,256,- 
000. 

Under  Public  Law  480,  we  will  give 
away  $995,928,000  and  our  contribution 
to  the  international  narcotics  control 
program  will  be  $42,500,000. 

This  year  the  United  States  will  also 
contribute  its  first  $375  million  install- 
ment to  the  International  Development 
Association's  fourth  replenishment  fund, 
which  begins  in  fiscal  year  1975. 1  empha- 
size fourth. 

This  is  only  the  first  installment  on  a 
program  that  will  ultimately  cost  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  $1.5  billion  over  a  4-year 
period. 

This  fourth  replenishment  follows  an 
initial  subscription  contribution  of  $320 
million  followed  by  a  replenishment  of 
$312  million  in  1963.  followed  by  a  second 
replenishment  of  $480  million  in  1968, 
which  again  was  followed  by  a  third  re- 
plenishment of  $960  million  in  1970. 

Thus,  this  fourth  replenishment  of  $1.5 
billion  beginning  with  the  $375  million 
in  fiscal  year  1975  is  but  a  continuation 
of  yet  another  never  ending  foreign  aid 
program. 

Yes.  the  United  States  borrows  money 
at  8  or  9  percent  interest  and  gives  that 
to  the  World  Bank  to  loan  to  other 
countries  at  1  percent — which  countries 
then  lend  to  its  own  citizens  at  12  to  20 
percent  Interest. 

In  total,  the  United  States  is  paying 
nearly  $4  billion  into  the  International 
Development  Association,  for  which  It 
gets  not  one  dollar  in  return. 

Upder  the  various  military  assistance 
and  sales  programs,  now  under  consid- 
eration, the  United  States  is  giving  away 


some    $3,496,500,000  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

MlUtary  assistance  grants $1,024,000,000 

Foreign       mUltary       credit 

sales    827,500,000 

Excess  defense  articles 150,000,000 

MUltary     assistance     service 

funded    — 1,450,000,000 

Again,  our  total  economic,  military 
assistance,  and  credit  sales  to  foreign 
nations  will  exceed  $8  billion. 

Under  the  pending  legislation,  the 
United  States  vt^U  supply  aid  to  100  dif- 
ferent countries  scattered  throughout 
the  world — 37  coimtries  in  Africa,  32 
countries  in  Asia,  23  countries  in  Latin 
America,  3  countries  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  5  countries  in  Europe. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  has  given  away  $153  bil- 
lion in  foreign  aid.  Furthermore,  we  have 
made  very  little  effort  to  collect  a  total  of 
$58  million  owed  to  us  by  foreign  coun- 
tries on  outstanding  debts. 

The  United  States  has  indeed  been  a 
generous  friend  and  a  gracious  ally.  But 
that  is  not  now  the  issue  before  us. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  can  restore 
some  financial  sanity  to  these  United 
States. 

Given  the  present  financial  condition 
of  the  United  States — and  the  devas- 
tating inflation — it  just  is  not  fiscally 
responsible  to  continue  to  scatter  such 
vast  amounts  of  tax  funds  to  100  differ- 
ent countries  throughout  the  world. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  conferees  on  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  legislation  have  concluded 
their  deliberations.  The  conference  re- 
port, I  understand,  will  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  tomorrow.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  eliminated  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  Senate  proposal. 

Under  the  legislation  as  it  passed  the 
Senate,  authority  for  new  commitments 
to  the  Soviet  Union  is  limited  to  $300 
million.  Now,  the  conferees  have  added 
a  proviso  to  that,  the  proviso  being  that 
such  a  limit  may  be  exceeded  if  the 
President  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
national  Interest  to  do  so. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  no  ceiling 
at  all. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  already  has 
granted  credits  of  $469  million  to  Com- 
munist Russia. 

The  legislation  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate would  permit  an  additional  $300  mil- 
lion in  credits  and  guarantees.  It  would 
put  a  ceiling  of  another  $300  million  in 
credits  and  guarantees.  The  conferees 
eliminate  that  ceiling  by  granting  the 
President  the  right  to  exceed  it  whenever 
he  feels  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 

I  understand  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  lobbying  night  and  day 
to  have  the  Senate  ceiling  of  $300  mil- 
lion in  additional  credits  to  Russia 
eliminated. 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  already  giving  Soviet  Russia  $469 
million  In  credits  and  not  satisfied  with 
making  it  possible  to  extend  another  $300 


million  in  credits,  but  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  conferees  want  a  blank 
check? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  oppose 
that  conference  report  tomorrow  and  I 
may  even  oppose  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. I  think  the  time  has  come  to  call 
a  halt  to  the  giving  away  of  tax  funds. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  this  love  af- 
fair with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  have  granted  the  Soviet 
Union  $469  million  in  subsidized  credit 
and  the  Senate  has  approved  an  addi- 
tional $300  million  in  credits  and  guar- 
antees. 

I  was  willing  to  go  along  with  that 
additional  $300  million  in  order  to  get 
a  firm  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  channeled  into  loans  to  Com- 
munist Russia.  I  am  not  willing  to  go 
along  with  legislation  that  would  give 
a  blank  check.  I  wish  I  could  understand 
just  why  it  is  that  there  is  such  a  keen 
interest  in  making  available  to  Russia 
unlimited  credit. 

Now,  that  gets  back  to  the  Jackson 
amendment  to  the  trade  bill  which  put 
restrictions  on  additional  loans  to  Russia 

I  support  that  proposal.  But  tremen- 
dous pressure  is  being  used  to  eliminate 
that.  Then  it  ties  in  with  this  legislation 
where  the  conferees  have  agreed  to 
eliminate  the  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
additional  loans.  I  do  not  know  what 
our  Government  is  up  to.  There  is  some- 
thing fishy.  There  is  something  fishy 
about  this,  when  the  State  Department 
spends  most  of  its  time,  day  and  night, 
lobbying  Congress  to  take  the  ceiling  off 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  may  make  available  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Bear  in  mind,  this  is  a  loan  directly 
to  the  Central  Bank  of  Russia,  namely, 
the  Government  of  Russia.  I  am  per- 
suaded to  the  view  that  I  am  talking  also 
because  of  the  shellacking  that  the 
American  negotiators — they  are  drawn 
from  the  State  Department — got  when 
they  settled  the  amount  of  money  which 
the  Soviet  Union  owes  the  United  States. 

That  debt  was  settled  at  3  cents  on 
the  dollar,  plus  another  24  cents,  pro- 
vided the  United  States  grants  Russia 
most-favored-nation  treatment  and  pro- 
vided we  extend  Export-Import  Bank 
credits  to  her. 

I  think  that  is  no  deal  at  all.  It  Is  a 
disgraceful  deal. 

We  all  know  what  that  great  grain 
deal  was,  the  $300  million  grain  deal, 
where  the  United  States  came  out  sec- 
ond best — $300  million  is  a  low  figure 
because  the  consumers  were  badly  hurt 
by  it  also. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  we  did  not 
come  out  second  best  on  the  SALT  agree* 
ments. 

Those  other  measures  that  I  men- 
tioned are  water  under  the  bridge,  but 
this  conference  report  is  not  water  un- 
der the  bridge.  I  contend  there  must  be 
a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  credit  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  will  be  permit- 
ted to  extend  to  Russia.  I  shall  oppose 
the  conference  report. 

I  would  ask  that  the  leadership  advise 
the  Senator  from   Virginia    when   any 
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legislation  affecting  the 
Bank  is  brought  before 


1  Ixport-Import 
t  le  Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION 
SION  OF  A  RES0LUTI<)N 
SPECT     TO 
STATE  AND  LOCAL 
IN    THE    FORMULATION 
ERAL  POLICIES  AND 


^7— SUBMIS- 

WITH  RE- 

BY 


PARTICI  PATION 

GOIVERNMENTS 
OF   PED- 
dROGRAMS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Pr  ;sldent,  I  had 
the  honor  and  the  pleasu  re  to  partici- 
pate in  several  phases  of  t  le  recent  eco- 
nomic summit  conferenc< .  I  was  well 
pleased  that  President  Foi  i  took  such  a 
personal  and  direct  intere  t  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  conference  ai  d  I  was  tre- 
mendously impressed  with  the  coopera- 
tive, business  like  attitude  hat  prevailed 
during  all  the  proceeding ;  in  which  I 
participated. 

My  purpose  in  rising  tod  ly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  to  follow  up  on  mj 
in  the  mini-summit  devote< 
local  government  problems. 

Prom  that  experience  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  representati' es  of  States 
and  local  governments  cam  s  prepared  to 
not  only  present  their  parti  ;ular  and  pe- 
culiar problems,  but  to  c  mtribute  to- 
ward resolution  of  our  Nati(  n's  economic 
dilemma. 

One  of  the  points  whlih  most  im- 
pressed me  is  that  we  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  development  of  rational  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  legislat|)n  must  have 
the  benefit  of  State  anJ 
ment  input  if  we  are  to  tr 
the  citizens  of  this  country, 
sure  that  State  and  local 

are  given  an  opportunity  fo    „._. 

involvement,  particularly  re  ;ardlng  mat- 
ters which  impact  on  Sta «  and  local 
governments. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  to  facilitate 
that  Involvement.  I  have  dev  sloped  a  res 


olution  which  I  now  send 


This  resolution  expresses  thi  sense  of  the 


Senate  that  States,  counties 
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involvement 
to  State  and 


: seal  govern - 

■Illy  represent 

We  must  In- 

govemments 

■  meaningful 


to  the  desk. 


and  cities  be 


kept  involved  in  Federal  pofcy  decisions 

legislative 


in   both    the   executive   an( 
branch. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  ( istinguished 
colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey )  for  his  assistance  an(  encourage- 
ment in  this  Initiative.  I  also  want  to 
point  out  that  the  resolutlor  has  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  several  of  my  col- 
leagues: the  Senators  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire*. 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  F1  )rlda  (Mr 
Chiles),  and  Oklahoma  (Mr  Bartlett). 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  t  lat  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  prin^d  in  the 
Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  427 
Resolution    expressing     the 

Senate   with   respect   to 

State  and  local  governments  Ij 

latlon  of  Federal  policies  and 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense 
that— 

(1)    the    President    should 
available  means  and  opportu 
the  meaningful  participation 
local  governments  In  the  develobment 
major  programs  and  policies  of 
Government,  and  In  particular 


grams  and  policies  designed  to  combat  Infla- 
tion; and 

(2)  the  President  should  Insure  that  In 
every  major  Federal  department  and  agency 
there  Is  a  focal  point  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment Involvement  at  a  high  level. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  Congrees,  particularly  In  the  consid- 
eration of  proposed  legislation  having  direct 
or  Indirect  Impact  on  units  of  State  and  lo- 
cal government,  establish  and  promote  mech- 
anisms to  afford  said  State  amd  local  govern- 
ment the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
Federal   legislative   process. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  to  the  chairman  of  each  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  each  Joint  committee  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  at  that 
particular  conference.  Governors,  may- 
ors, and  county  leaders  were  unanimous 
in  their  request  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment involve  them  on  a  continuing  basis 
as  we  develop  plans  to  fight  inflation  and 
stabilize  the  economy.  It  seemed  that 
they  were  rather  pleased  for  once  to  be 
involved  early  in  the  game  before  we  de- 
cided what  we  were  going  to  do. 

They  asked  of  us  on  that  occasion  that 
we  do  what  we  could  to  see  that  they 
were  Involved  on  a  regular  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  its  immediate  consideration? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  this  matter  is.  I 
think,  too  important  to  be  considered  in 
this  manner,  and  should  be  debated  at 
some  length. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  object  to  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  A  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  because  of  the  objection  it  will 
be  put  on  the  calendar  tomorrow  as  part 
of  the  regular  daily  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will  go 
over,  under  the  rule.  If  it  is  not  disposed 
of  tomorrow  morning  in  the  morning 
hour,  it  will  then  go  to  the  calendar. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair 


two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow,  the  following  Senators  be  rec- 
ognized in  the  order  stated,  and  each 
for  15  minutes:  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Allkr 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr! 
McGovERN.  Mr.  Eacleton,  and  Mr.  Sym- 
ington; and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
order  for  the  recognition  of  the  Senators 
on  tomorrow,  there  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ml  ;y 


sefcise    of    the 

participation   by 

the  formu- 

programs 

the  Senate 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


I  tlllze  every 
to  Insure 
State  and 
of  all 
the  Federal 
those  pro- 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS HANSEN.  ALLEN,  HARRY  F 
BYRD,  JR..  CLARK,  McGOVERN, 
EAGLETON,  SYMINGTON,  AND 
DESIGNATING  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 


ORDER    FOR     CONSIDERATION    OP 
THE  HOUSING  BILL.  S.  3979 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  on 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  housing  bill.  S.  3979, 
and  that  there  be  a  time  agreement  on 
that  bill  as  follows,  which  has  been 
cleared  with  the  other  side:  That  there 
be  one-half  hour  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Cranston  and  Mr. 
Tower;  that  there  be  1  hour  on  the 
Cranston -Brooke  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute;  that  there  be  one- 
half  hour  on  any  other  amendment,  20 
minutes  on  any  debatable  motion  or  ap- 
peal, and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  BILLS  AT  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  bills 
Introduced  today  on  the  reduction  of 
Federal  expenses,  one  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Scott.  S.  4113,  and  one  by  Mr.  Roth,  S. 
4114,  be  held  at  the  desk  until  further 
action  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  Calendar  Order  No.  1148,  H.R. 
15736,  an  act  to  authorize,  enlarge,  and 
repair  various  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects, is  called  up  and  made  the  pending 
business,  there  be  2  hours  on  the  bill, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Jack- 
son and  Mr.  Fannin;  that  there  be  1  hour 
on  each  amendment  thereto;  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  on  debatable  motions 
and  appeals  of  20  minutes;  and  that  the 
agreement  be  in  the  usual  form.  I  am 
advised  that  this  request  has  been 
cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OP  TIME 
TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  14225  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
ferees may  have  imtil  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  H.R.  14225. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  9  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
Hansen.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Symington. 


After  these  Senators  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  orders  previously  en- 
tered, there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  3979,  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  availability  of  reasonably  priced 
mortgage  credit  for  home  purchases. 
There  is  a  time  agreement  on  that  bill. 
RoUcall  votes  are  expected  In  relation 
thereto. 

At  some  point  during  the  day  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  is  expected  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill. 

Also,  the  so-called  Pan  Am  bill  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  called  up  tomorrow.  Various 
conference  reports,  of  course,  being  priv- 
ileged matters,  can  be  called  up.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Senate  will  have  a  full 
day  tomorrow,  with  a  number  of  rollcall 
votes  occurring. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:01 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday,  October  10,  1974,  at  9 
a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  October  9,  1974: 

Feoebal   Resebve  System 

PhUlp  Edward  Coldwell,  of  Texas,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  1966. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  leadeth  me  in  the  patfis  of  right- 
eousness for  His  name's  sake. — ^Psalms 
23:3. 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  whose  love 
never  lets  us  go,  whose  strength  never 
lets  us  down,  and  whose  judgment  never 
lets  us  off,  in  spirit  and  in  truth  we  lift 
our  hearts  unto  Thee.  Always  art  Thou 
with  us  and  now  we  pray  that  Thou  wilt 
make  us  conscious  of  Thy  presence 
through  the  hours  of  this  day  that  we 
may  have  light  upon  our  way,  love  for 
our  way,  and  life  In  our  way. 

By  Thy  Spirit  may  we  live  by  faith 
and  not  by  fear,  with  justice  and  not  in- 
justice, for  high  principles  and  not  low 
prejudices,  that  we  may  lead  our  Nation 
into  a  better  and  a  brighter  life  for  all. 

Remind  us  again  of  the  strength  of 
character  which  makes  our  Nation  great 
and  of  the  faith  In  Thee  which  alone 
can  keep  her  great.  Lead  us  In  the  paths 
of  righteousness  for  Thy  name's  sake. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3903.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  land 
In  the  State  of  Michigan  to  the  Wisconsin 
Michigan  Power  Co.;  and 

H.J.  Res.  898.  A  Joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  the  second 
full  week  In  October  1974  as  "National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week." 

The  messsige  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  biU  (S.  3044) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  Federal  primary  and  general 
election  campaigns." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  605.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  30, 
1944,  "To  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Harpers  Perry  National  Monument,"  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  14225)  entlUed  "An  act 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  for  1  additional  year," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mono  ale,  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Schweiker,  and 
Mr.  Beall  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1131)  entitled  "A  joint 
resolution  making  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  No.  3. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  biU  (S.  3473) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  7730.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  purchase  property 
located  within  the  San  Carlos  Mineral  Strip; 

HH.  12993.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  licenses 
for  the  operation  of  broadcasting  stations 
may  be  issued  and  renewed  for  terms  of  4 
years,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  13157.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Clara  Barton  National  His- 
toric Site.  Md.;  John  Day  Fossil  Beda  Na- 
tional Monument,  Oreg.;  Knife  River  Indian 
Villages  National  Historic  Site.  N.  Dak.; 
Springfield  Armory  National  Historic  Site, 
Mass.;  Tuskegee  Institute  National  Historle 
Site.  Ala.;  and  Martin  Van  Buren  National 
Historic  Site,  N.Y.;  and  for  other  piirpoees; 

H.R.  14217.  An  act  to  provide  for  increases 
in  appropriation  ceilings  and  bo\indary 
changes  in  certain  units  of  the  National  Park 
System,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ad- 
ditional costs  of  land  acquisition  for  the 
National  Park  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  15223.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Control  Act  of 
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1970  to  authorize  additional 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announi  :ed  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  am«  ndments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12993)  entitlei  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Communications 
to  provide  that  licenses  for  t  le  operation 
of  broadcasting  stations  m£  y  be  issued 
and  renewed  for  terms  of  '.  years,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  reques  s  a  confer 
ence  with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  t  lereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Magnuson,  R|r.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Baker,  and 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of 
ing  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  3191.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  i  onunUsloned 
oScers  of  the  Army  In  regular  grades  below 
major  may  be  Involuntarilj  discharged 
whenever  there  is  a  reduction  if  force: 

S.  3943.  An  act  to  extend  the  ttme  for  using 
funds   appropriated   to   carry   Jut    the    1973 
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Vlr.  Stevens 
part  of  the 


program  and 
conservation 


rural  environmental  assistance 
the  1974  rural  environmental 
program;  and 

S.  4040.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Uberall  :e  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  ( Isablllty  and 
death  pension  and  dependency 
nlty  compensation,  to  Incr  sase 
limitations,  and  for  other  purpp  «s. 


GU  fVRANTEED 


THESE   COLORS   ARE 

NOT  TO  RUN 

'Mr.   HANLEY  asked   an4 
permission  to  address  the 
minute,  to  revise  and  extendjhis 
and  include  extraneous  mat  er.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speake 
mercantile  institution  in  my 
munity  of  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
partment  Store,  which  also 
other  New  York  State  locatidns 
Initiative  in  preparing  a  plaque 
entatlon  to  President  Ford. 
on  this  plaque,  I  believe,  reflects 
tude  of  most  Americans,  am 
am  confident  that  this  initial  ive 
our  President  with  much  in 
encouragement. 

I  take  this  opportunity  tfc  commend 
Sibley's  for  what  It  has  dor  e  and,  fur- 
ther, for  the  benefit  of  my  cof  eagues  I  do 
want  to  relate  the  message : 
These  Colors  Ake  Guaranteed  Kot  To  Rttn 
They  didn't  run  In  1776,  they  7t  never  run 
since,  and  they  never  will — not  i  ,s  long  as  we 
back  this  beautiful  flag  with  th  •  dedication. 
Integrity,  and  devotion  It  deservi  b.  Lefs  show 
the  world  we  love  our  flag  by  o  ir  every  act; 
that  by  reaching,  touching,  sha  -ing,  caring, 
our  flag  will  fly  more  proudl}  than  ever. 
Mr.  Ford.  "With  firmness  In  the  ight  as  Ood 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  usfetrlve  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  In,  to  Bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds"  and  go  forwardjtogether. 
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PROPOSED   TAX   INCREASES   SEEN 
AS  UNFAIR 


(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  an 
permission  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and 
marks.) 

Mr.    WRIGHT.    Mr 
speech  to  Congress  yesterda; 
dent  indicated  he  would  ash 


was  given 

]  [ouse  for  1 

his  re- 


ex  end 


Spea  cer, 


In  his 
the  Presi- 
for  enact- 


ment of  a  special  5-percent  surtax  on 
corporations  and  higher  income  individ- 
uals. Today's  news  accounts  are  report- 
ing that  the  President  has  in  mind  mak- 
ing such  a  tax  applicable  to  all  Individ- 
ual Incomes  of  $7,500  and  above,  al- 
though this  figure  was  not  specifically 
recited  in  the  President's  speech. 

To  place  an  added  tax  on  individual  in- 
comes as  low  as  $7,500  on  the  theory 
that  they  represent  "higher  income" 
people  would  be  stretching  that  descrip- 
tion beyond  reasonable  and  commonly 
accepted  understandings  of  that  term. 
People  earning  no  more  than  $7,500  to- 
day are  having  a  difficult  time  making 
ends  meet  at  today's  prices.  They  cer- 
tainly are  not  what  most  of  us  mean 
when  we  refer  to  "higher  income  brack- 
ets." To  add  an  extra  burden  at  this  level 
would  seem  unfair. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  tax 
revenues  can  be  increased  without  add- 
ing new  taxes  to  be  paid  by  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  Doing  away 
with  depletion  allowances  on  foreign  oil 
production  while  preserving  the  incen- 
tives for  domestic  exploration  would 
make  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
energy  supplies.  And  a  simple  provision 
to  prevent  a  few  extremely  wealthy 
Americans  from  getting  by  as  some  now 
do  without  paying  any  taxes  at  all  Is  long 
overdue.  Surely  these  things  should  be 
done  before  adding  any  new  taxes  for 
people  making  no  more  than  $7,500  a 
year. 


REDUCING  THE  GOVERNMENT'S 
OBLIGATION  UNDER  THE  EMER- 
GENCY  LIVESTOCK   CREDIT  BILL 

•  Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  11  weeks 
ago  this  House  passed  the  emergency 
livestock  credit  bill.  At  that  time  we  were 
told  that  there  was  a  critical  situation 
confronting  our  cattlemen  in  the  coun- 
try and  that  they  desperately  needed 
this  money;  namely,  $2  billion  as  an 
obligation  by  the  U.S.  Govenunent.  To- 
day a  total  of  $15  million  has  been  bor- 
rowed by  105  cattlemen.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  emergency  ever  existed,  and  that 
this  obligation  should  not  be  continued. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  bill  to- 
day to  rescind  $1  billion  of  that  obliga- 
tion, leaving  still  a  billion  dollars — which 
I  would  like  to  see  reduced  at  a  future 
time.  I  think,  in  keeping  with  our  Gov- 
ernment's program  today,  we  should 
reduce  all  of  the  outstanding  obligations 
that  we  can  as  a  way  of  eliminating  any 
potential  need  for  an  increase  of  taxes 
on  middle-Income  families. 


1975  EXPENDITURE  TARGET  OF  $300 
BILLION 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  implement  the  President's  request 
for  cooperation  between  the  executive 


and  legislative  branches  in  establishing 
a  fiscal  1975  expenditure  target  of  $300 
billion. 

The  bill  would  require  that  within  40 
days  of  enactment,  the  President  sub- 
mit proposed  rescissions  and  deferrals,  as 
provided  by  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  and/or  other  changes  in 
existing  law,  sufficient  in  his  judgment 
to  limit  fiscal  1975  expenditures  to  $300 
billion. 

The  bill  does  not  establish  a  statutory 
limit  on  expenditures,  which  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  legislate  and 
administer. 

The  proposals  submitted  under  this 
legislation  would  not  include  administra- 
tive program  terminations  or  reductions, 
although  the  President  woiUd  retain  any 
authority  he  now  has  to  take  such 
actions. 

The  President  has  called  for  this  ac- 
tion as  a  major  element  in  his  program 
to  fight  inflation.  I  submit  this  legisla- 
tive vehicle  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  and  ask  for  prompt  action. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC 
NO.  93-367) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Enclosed  herewith  is  the  seventh  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Economic  Opportunity.  I 
should  note  that  many  of  the  obser- 
vations and  conclusions  of  this  report 
are  at  variance  with  policies  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House.  October  9,  1974. 


ELECTION  REFORM  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  SCHEDULED  FOR  THURS- 
DAY 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  announce  to  the  House  that  while  the 
conference  report  on  the  election  reform 
bill  was  scheduled  to  be  the  first  item  of 
business  today.  I  found  out  that  the 
reports  for  that  did  not  get  up  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  imtil  about 
1  hour  ago.  I  think  It  would  be  unfair  to 
the  membership  to  bring  that  matter 
up  until  those  who  want  to  have  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  report. 

I  had  permission  under  a  imanimous- 
consent  request  to  bring  this  up.  I  talked 
to  the  Speaker  about  It.  We  have  agreed 
that  it  will  be  the  first  order  of  business 
tomorrow.  This  will  give  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  interested  at  least  24  hours 
in  which  to  look  at  the  report  which  I 
think  is  only  fair,  considering  the  impact 
and  the  magnitude  of  this  legislation. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

lix.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  590] 


Abzug 

Alexander 

BadUlo 

Blackburn 

BlatnU 

BrMco 

Burke.  Calif. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Chiaholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Clay 

Conable 

Conyers 

Cougblin 

Crane 

Daniel, 

Robert  W., 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dlggs 


Jr 


Dorn 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
Esch 
Ford 
Banna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Holifield 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Kuykendall 
Leggett 
McKlnney 
Macdonald 
Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mills 

.MinshaIl,Ohlo 
Moakley 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Patman 
Podell 
Powell,  Ohio 


Prltchard 

Rarick 

Reld 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Schroeder 

Sbuater 

Snyder 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Udall 

UUman 

Walsh 

White 

Whltehurst 

Young,  S.C. 


Boiling  committee — for  a  method  of  hav- 
ing bills  that  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  more  than  one  committee  adequately 
considered — was  picked  up  by  the  Han- 
sen committee  on  a  provision  authorizing 
the  Speaker  to  make  such  multiple  re- 
ferrals and  to  refer  bills  where  necessary 
to  an  ad  hoc  committee. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  363 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quortmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^__ 

HOUSE   COMMITTEE   REORGANIZA- 
ITON 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
adoption  of  the  Hansen  substitute  last 
evening  was,  of  course,  a  disappointment 
to  Chairman  Bolling  and  his  select  com- 
mittee, and  to  those  of  us  who  favored 
the  Boiling  resolution  overall,  I  do  want 
to  say  that  the  adoption  of  House  Res- 
olution 988  in  its  amended  form  repre- 
sents a  substantial  step  in  the  direction 
of  needed  reforms. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Bolling)  and  his  committee  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  of  us  for  the  monumental 
task  they  performed.  While  much  of  it 
was  controversial  and  was  rejected  by 
the  House,  much  of  It  survived.  Chair- 
man Bolling  himself  did  an  admirable 
job  of  managing  the  resolution  on  the 
floor  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, showing  great  fairness  and  pa- 
tience and  remarkable  good  humor. 

Also,  the  gentlelady  from  Washington 
'Mrs.  H.WSEN)  and  her  committee  de- 
serve warm  commendation  for  the  job 
they  did.  On  many  procedural  points, 
the  Hansen  substitute  was  superior  to  the 
Boiling  original,  and  some  improvements 
were  made  in  the  committee  structure, 
although  these  were  marginal  compared 
to  the  radical  surgery  contemplated  by 
the  Boiling  committee. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  pro- 
posal I  made  in  testimony  before  the 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  Inquire 
of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  whether 
that  expensive  boondoggle,  known  as  the 
Visitors  Center,  is  included  in  the  bills 
he  is  asking  permission  to  file. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Spaaker,  it  is 
not  a  boondoggle,  I  might  say,  but  the 
Visitors  Center  bill  is  included  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  xmtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  AGRICULTURE-ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1975 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  16901)  making  ap- 
propriations for  Agriculture-Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  and  for  other  purposes;  and  pend- 
ing that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  ard  myself. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE   COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  16901.  with 
Mr.  Gibbons  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  this  bill  up 
today  in  an  effort  to  expedite  conclusion 
of  the  appropriations  business  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Congress,  in  view  of  the 
upcoming  recess. 

I  feel.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  should  not 
take  but  a  very  short  time  for  us  to  con- 
sider this  bill  and  pass  it  on  to  the  other 
body. 

The  Members  will  recall,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  on  June  21,  1974,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  presented  to  the 
House  a  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  agencies  that  are  funded  in  this  bill. 
At  that  time  we  pointed  out  the  various 
issues  where  there  were  differences  of 
opinion.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House.  When  It  went  to  the  other  body 
it  was  $27.1  million  below  the  budget 
estimate.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
asked  that  the  Senate  restore  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  section  32  funds  which  were 
endangered.  That  Is,  they  were  threat- 
ened with  being  depleted  by  the  transfer 
of  section  32  funds  to  the  various  food 
programs. 

At  that  time  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  of  the  opinion  that  the  request 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  been 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  Senate 
added  tliat  $100  million  to  the  bill  and 
we  later  agreed  to  it  in  conference.  Sub- 
sequently I  was  advised  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  at  that  time  the  in- 
dications were  that  each  bill  that  ex- 
ceeded the  budget  was  going  to  be  vetoed. 
The  vetoed  bill,  except  for  the  request  by 
the  Department,  exceeded  the  budget 
estimate  by  less  than  one-third  of  1  per- 
cent. Nevertheless,  the  bill  was  vetoed. 

When  the  bill  came  back  to  the  House, 
rather  than  try  to  override  that  veto, 
recognizing  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
recognizing  the  need  to  cooperate,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  I  moved 
that  the  bill  be  sent  back  to  the  sub- 
committee for  further  consideration. 

The  subcommittee  met,  and  we  agreed 
to  scale  back  the  increased  amounts  in 
the  bill  that  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
by  25  percent.  Almost  all  of  the  1975  in- 
creases were  scaled  back  on  that  basis. 
The  rationale  for  that  is  that  one-fourth 
of  the  fiscal  year  has  expired  and  the 
agencies,  could  not  spend  the  f  imds  imder 
the  continuing  resolution.  We  think  this 
bill  is  within  budgetary  limitations,  it 
satisfies  the  complaints  made  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
provides  adequate  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

The  Members  will  see  that  we  have 
not  in  any  way  done  any  real  damage 
to  any  of  the  programs,  even  though  we 
have  been  able  to  make  these  reductions. 
The  bill  we  present  today  provides  a 
total  of  $13.4  billion.  This  includes  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Pood  and 
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Drug  Administration,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  )epartment  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  o  her  activities 
which  are  within  the  jurl  Kllctlon  of  our 
committee. 

The  bill  before  us  is  $192.2  million 
below  the  original  bill  wh  ch  was  vetoed, 
Mr.  Chairman,  so  in  that  respect  we  can 
see  no  reason  for  this  bill  i  ot  to  be  signed 
into  law. 

In  an  effort  to  expedi  b  the  business 
of  Congress,  we  confei  -ed  with  our 
counterparts  on  the  Sena  ;e  side  and  we 
have  tried  to  take  into  co  islderation  the 
Items  of  vital  interest  to  he  other  body 
which  were  incorporated  n  the  bill  that 
was  vetoed.  The  bill  before  us  has  already 
had  the  consideration  of  t  le  subcommit- 
tee on  the  other  side. 

I  say  to  the  Members  v  e  are  present- 
ing a  bill  here  that  makes  adequate  pro- 
visions for  the  rural  dev  ilopment  pro- 
grams, the  environmental  programs,  the 
consumer  programs,  the  various  food 
programs,  the  agriculture  :  conservation 
program,  the  Soil  Conser  ration  Service 
and  others. 

In  connection  with  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  I  want  to  em]  haslze  the  at- 
titude of  the  committee  In  connection 
with  a  very  important  d  pect  of  their 
work. 

During  1973  and  1974    .cute  flooding 
has    occurred    throughout   the    Yazoo- 
Mississippi  Delta.  It  is  im_ 
Soil    Conservation    Servic 
rapidly  as  possible  with  its 
tion  work  in  the  Mississlp 
which  is  considered  to  be 
Yazoo-Little    Tallahatchie 

prevention    project    area„    „„.^ 

should  be  coordinated  witl  the  ongoing 
work  of  the  Corps  of  Enineers  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

This  bill  provides  $150  mi  lion  for  rural 
water  and  sewer  grants.  Ol  that  amount 
$120  million  is  carryover  fu  ids  from  1974 
and  $130  million  is  new  app  'oprlations. 
I  could  go  on  and  on. 
May  I  say  that  the  lin  i  of  business 
items  were  reconciled  in  t  le  bill  which 
was  vetoed.  Since  that  tin  e  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  proceeded  with  that  Ur  b  of  business 
inquiry.  He  has  advised  me  )y  letter  that 
the  language  included  In  tl  e  vetoed  bill 
would  be  carried  out.  This  b  11  Is  identical 
to  the  vetoed  bill  in  this  re  pect.  There- 
fore. I  know  of  no  reason  w  ly  the  House 
of  Representatives,   having    passed   the 
bill  before,  having  had  all  o  '  these  Issues 
before    it    and    having    re  olved    them 
should  not  give  this  new  bill  Its  approval 
This  biU  Is  $192.2  milllc  i  below  the 
vetoed   bill   and  this  shou  d  eliminate 
the    contention    regarding    inflationary 
aspects  of  the  vetoed  bill. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  <  xtend,  I  will 
Include  again  in  the  Record  some  of  the 
information  which  we  prese  ited  on  the 
bill  when  it  was  previouslj  before  the 
House. 

I  see  no  reason  at  this  tin  e  to  discuss 
further  this  bill  which  was  thoroughly 
discussed  In  June. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chi  Irman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHriTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  th  !  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Are  there  any  f  inds  in  this 
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;ant  that  the 
proceed  as 
lood  preven- 
Delta,  all  of 
i  part  of  the 
River  flood 
This    work 


bill  for  an  animal  research  or  quarantine 
station  in  Queens.  N.Y.? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  is  not,  and  that 
matter  was  discussed  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  No  fimds  are 
provided  in  the  bill  for  that  purpose. 

I  feel  particularly  strongly  about  the 
necessity  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  comply  with  the  committee's 
recommendations  concerning  maintain- 
ing a  separate  identity  for  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  and  the  Sales 
Manager.  The  committee  report  on  the 
original  bill  containd  excellent  reasons 
for  maintaining  these  organizations  as 
separate  entitles  and  I  would  like  to 
repeat  for  emphasis  what  was  said  in 
those  reports : 

OmCE   OF   INSPECTOR   CENERAI. 

On  January  9.  1974  the  Secretary  restruc- 
tured the  Office  of  Inspector  General.  The 
Office  of  Inspector  General  was  established 
In  1962  to  fulfill  an  obvious  need  In  the  In- 
vestigative and  audit  functions  of  the  De- 
partment. Year  after  year  since  that  time 
witnesses  have  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee Indicating  how  much  money  in  op- 
erating cost  was  being  saved  as  a  result  of 
the  central  audits  and  what  a  fine  Job  was 
being  done  by  the  Investigative  staff  In  dis- 
closing various  types  of  Irregularities.  Audit 
and  Investigative  work  complement  each 
other  In  many  ways.  Irregularities  that  need 
to  be  investigated  are  discovered  through 
audits.  PrequenOy  the  Investigators  need 
supporting  evidence  which  Is  obtained  by 
auditors. 

Therefore,  the  Committee  has  provided 
funds  in  this  bUl  for  continuance  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  on  the  basis  which 
It  operated  prior  to  the  recent  reorganization. 

SALES    MANAGER COMMODrTT    CREOrr 

CORPORATION 


The  Committee  is  firmly  convinced  that  an 
aggressive  effort  must  be  continued  to  sell 
our  commodities  on  International  markets 
at  world  prices.  It  was  for  this  reason  the 
Committee  established  the  position  of  Sales 
Manager  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1966.  Prior  to  that  time 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  hold- 
ing Inventories  of  about  $8  billion  in  com- 
modities and  even  though  it  was  authorized 
to  do  so  by  law,  refused  to  dispose  of  this 
surplus  on  the  international  market.  Final- 
ly, at  the  urging  of  this  Committee  the  com- 
modities were  offered  and  the  resultant  sales 
were  surprising  to  those  who  said  It  could 
not  or  should  not  be  done.  Previously,  the 
Department  had  followed  a  policy  of  re- 
stricting acreage  through  the  allotment 
process,  thereby  driving  thousands  of  small 
farmers  from  the  farm  and  at  the  same 
time  accumulating  large  surpluses  which  cost 
the  taxpayers  thousands  of  dollars  a  day  to 
store. 

On  February  1,  1974.  the  Secretary  ap- 
proved a  reorganization  consolidating  the 
Export  Marketing  Service  with  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  This  reorganization 
places  the  Sales  Manager  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  The  Committee  held 
extensive  discussions  on  this  reorganization 
during  the  hearings  and  is  still  convinced 
that  the  consolidation  can  have  but  one 
effect — to  dilute  the  authorities  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Sales  Manager  and  place  his 
operation  under  the  Influence  of  repressive 
policy  that  eventuaUy  could  "bring  us  again 
to  the  Intolerable  situation  which  existed 
prior  to  1956  when  we  failed  to  offer  com- 
modities on  the  world  market  at  competi- 
tive prices. 

The  Committee  has  therefore  provided 
that  the  position  of  Sales  Manager  along 
with  whatever  Immediate  staff  is  required 
shall  be  an  Independent  agency  and  shall  re- 


port directly  to  the  Secretary  or  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  Committee  directs 
that  the  Sales  Manager  shall  submit  dlreeuy 
to  the  Congress  quarterly  reports  of  progrew 
on  international  trade  of  agricultural  com 
modltles. 

As  mentioned  earlier  In  this  report,  for  the 
country  to  have  a  viable  agricultural  econ- 
omy  we  have  to  export  about  26  percent  of 
our  annual  production.  This  Is  too  vital  an 
issue,  both  to  our  agrleulttiral  eoonomy  and 
to  the  consumers  of  this  nation,  to  be  down- 
graded to  the  third  or  fourth  level  of  the 
policymaking  process  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

To  those  who  might  question  the  Com- 
mlttee's  concern  with  regard  to  agrlciutural 
exports  In  view  of  the  commodity  Inventory 
situation  which  currently  exists.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  very  well  could  be 
a  transitory  situation.  Farmers  are  being 
encouraged  to  plant  from  fence  post  to  fence 
post.  Barring  adverse  weather  conditions 
agricultural  production  should  materially 
increase  notwithstanding  various  shortages 
we  are  currently  experiencing  in  fertilizer 
fuel  and  other  supplies  dlrecUy  related  to 
agricultural  production.  Already  there  an 
Indications  that  the  export  demand  may  not 
be  as  great  this  year  as  It  was  last  year 
Only  time  will  tell.  But  In  the  meantime  we 
must  have  the  machinery  in  operation  to 
move  agricultural  production  and  establish 
this  nation  as  a  rella'ble  source  of  supply  for 
those  countries  who  must  depend  on  im- 
ports of  food  and  fiber  crops. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  House 
realize  that  this  is  essentially  the  same 
bill  that,  as  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee just  pointed  out,  the  House  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  increases 
were  put  in  it  which  brought  it  over  the 
budget  and  which  led  to  the  veto. 

We  have  not  only  cut  back  from  the 
House  increases  the  25  percent  to  reflect 
the  one-fourth  of  the  flscal  year  which 
we  have  already  gone  through,  but  we 
have  made  other  minor  changes.  We  are 
well  under  the  budget,  as  the  chairman 
pointed  out. 

It  is  a  good  bill.  It  Is  a  needed  bill. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  though, 
about  this  bill  and  its  effect  on  food 
prices.  Somehow  or  another,  the  general 
public  and  a  number  of  Members  of  this 
House  think  that  this  bill  Is  a  cause  of 
high  food  prices.  Certainly  not  because 
there  are  subsidies  for  fanners  in  this 
bill  because  those  subsidies  are  not  there 
any  more. 

The  Members  of  this  House,  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  the  press  have  all  failed 
to  realize  what  we  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
Congress,  have  done  in  the  last  several 
years. 

This  bill  when  I  first  went  on  the  sub- 
committee came  before  us  with  about  $4 
to  $5  billion  worth  of  agricultural  sub- 
sidies to  the  producer,  and  now  there  are 
none  in  it  because  the  House  voted  those 
subsidies  out.  Instead,  we  put  subsidies 
on  the  other  side,  and  I  think  that  it  Is 
worthwhile  that  we  realize  that  there 
are  some  $5  billion  worth  of  subsidies  for 
food  stamps,  school  lunches,  special  milk 
programs,  child  nutrition,  and  all  of  the 
rest  that  have  been  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary by  the  Congress.  Therefore,  we  have 
transferred  away  from  production  In- 
centive spending  that  same  $5  billion  into 
demand. 
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This  bill.  then,  because  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Congress,  has  a  net  Impact  on  the 
demand  side  of  the  food  budget  of  this 
coimtry  of  some  $10  billion.  As  a  result, 
this  bill  does  in  fact  have  an  upward 
effect  on  food  prices  because  It  adds  to 
demand.  However,  I  think  the  House  de- 
serves an  explanation  of  why,  because 
the  House  itself,  along  with  the  other 
body,  bad  voted  for  these  actions. 

Actually  what  we  need  in  this  country 
today.  If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  is 
greater  production  of  food  products,  as 
the  President  pointed  out  to  serve  our 
own  consumers  and  growing  customers 
abroad.  Farmers  are  imder  the  strain  of 
high  costs,  as  is  every  other  producer  in 
this  Nation.  The  farmer  should  not  have 
to  make  a  decision  to  produce  himself 
Into  bankruptcy.  If  the  farmer  goes  Into 
full  production  and  somebody  comes 
along  and  pulls  the  rug  out  from  under 
him  with  export  controls  or  something 
else,  the  farmer  goes  bankrupt,  and  he 
obviously  does  not  want  to  do  this. 

I  think  It  is  about  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  look  at  protecting  the 
consumer  by  setting  parity  target  prices 
for  farmers.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  parity 
Is  now  and  about  $4.10  a  budiel,  as 
against  the  present  market  price  of  $5 
a  bushel.  The  com  parity  price  is  simi- 
larly lower  than  the  com  cash  price,  and 
so  on. 

If  the  American  farmer  knew  that  he 
had  a  target  price  minimum  at  parity, 
which  covers  the  production  costs,  plus 
a  reasonable  rate  of  return  to  him,  we 
would  get  the  full  production  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  yesterday,  the  full  pro- 
duction that  this  Nation's  consumers 
need  if  they  are  going  to  have  an  ade- 
quate food  supply. 

We  cannot  expect  the  farmers  of 
America  to  produce  in  an  all-out  effort 
if,  by  this  all-out  production,  they  are 
merely  going  to  drive  the  prices  which 
they  receive  down.  The  farmers  have  to 
borrow  money  for  production  purposes 
at  the  bank,  just  like  everybody  else,  and 
if  they  did  not  have  the  wisdom  to  make 
the  decision  to  cutback  production  in  the 
face  of  unstable  prices,  their  bankers 
would  make  that  decision  for  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter,  of  course, 
Is  under  the  direction  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  imder  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PoACE),  and  that  committee  will  have 
to  take  this  up.  However,  I  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  mention  the  matter  at  this 
particular  time  when  we  are  dealing  with 
funding  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Is  a  good 
bill.  It  deserves  the  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  I  would  urge  its 
speedy  acceptance. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  and  my  good  friend, 
the  champion  of  the  dairy  farmers,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Thom- 
son). 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
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DREv^s)  or  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Does  the  ACP  program  In  this  appro- 
priation bill  limit  the  assistance  to  a 
farmer  to  $2,500? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
it  does. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  As  I 
understand  that  program,  that  used  to  be 
a  figure  which  was  set  by  the  administra- 
tion and  not  in  the  law.  However,  by  this 
we  will  for  the  first  time  be  writing  that 
limitation  into  the  law. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  I  might  reply  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  that  has 
been  in  the  law  for  several  years. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  The 
limitation? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  But  has 
there  not  been  an  alarming  increase  in 
the  costs  to  the  farmers  who  are  using 
these  environmental  practices? 

I  understand  the  costs  have  increased, 
and  I  am  wondering  If  the  committee  Is 
not  giving  some  consideration  to  setting 
a  more  realistic  amount  for  assistance  to 
these  farmers  who  engage  in  these  envi- 
ronmental practices. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  committee  has  given  that 
consideration,  but  as  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  amount  that  we  have 
been  able  to  appropriate  has  been  even 
more  limited  by  the  OMB.  and  it  has  been 
far  below  the  total  demand  of  the  farm- 
ers of  America  for  these  very  important 
conservation  practices. 

In  order  to  spread  It  aroimd,  we  have 
had  to  put  this  limit  on.  because  even 
with  the  limit,  there  still  is  not  enough 
to  go  aroimd.  This  subcommittee — and 
I  think  I  can  speak  for  all  the  members 
of  this  subcommittee — believes  that  this 
conservation  program  is  important  for 
the  future  of  America  in  order  to  pre- 
serve our  land.  We  ought  to  have  more 
money  In  it  rather  than  less,  because  this 
protects  everyone  in  America  since  it 
protects  the  basic  soil  resource  from 
which  food  production  is  derived. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  an 
increase  in  this  program.  Unfortunately, 
we  cannot  seem  to  get  It  through  the 
Congress  or  by  the  OMB. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
recall  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
that  for  a  number  of  years  the  limita- 
tion was  $500,  and  this  subcommittee 
made  an  effort  through  the  years  to  get 
it  increased  above  this  $500  limitation. 
Not  only  that,  but  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years  this  program  was  killed  and  there 
had  been  no  program  at  all.  Finally, 
funds  for  the  program  were  released. 

So  it  is  hardly  appropriate  to  insist  on 
a  change  when  it  has  been  in  the  law  for 
quite  some  time. 

May  I  say  further  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  farmers  may  go  together  and 
pool  the  funds  and  thereby  increase  the 
total  amount.  So  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  find  that  through  the  years  we  have 
had  an  agreement,  and  the  bill  provides: 


Except  that  no  participant  shall  receive 
more  than  tSfiOO,  except  where  the  partici- 
pants from  two  or  more  farms  or  ranches 
join  to  carry  out  approved  practices  designed 
to  conserve  or  improve  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  community. 

So  the  legislation  does  permit  those 
people  who  live  on  adjacent  farms  or 
ranches  to  join  together,  so  as  to  im- 
prove certain  areas  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  we  have  done  a  good 
job  in  this  area. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  urge  that  the 
committee  continue  to  do  a  good  job, 
but  I  would  point  out  that  pooling  to- 
gether, as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
suggests,  is  not  as  easy  as  one  might 
think  in  the  hilly  sections  of  my  State 
along  the  Mississippi  River. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  urge  that 
the  committee  continue  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  amoimt  of  assistance  that  may 
be  given  to  farmers  for  environmental 
purposes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  I  may  say  so,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
and  the  people  of  Mississippi  will  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  and  to  allow  us  to 
work  together  here  in  Congress  as  they 
have,  then  we  will  be  able  to  continue 
our  efforts  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
cooperation  and  the  support  of  our  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Thomson). 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  C^hairman,  I  notice  in  the  com- 
mittee report  there  Is  an  Item  for  a  crop- 
land adjustment  program  in  the  amount 
of  $43  million.  I  recall  that  the  President 
made  a  fervent  plea  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  yesterday  that  we  put  all  pos- 
sible cropland  into  production  so  as  to 
produce  more  food. 

Could  someone  explain  to  me  why 
there  is  $43  million  for  cropland  adjust- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jneld,  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  these  were  contracts  that 
were  entered  into  several  years  ago  when 
we  had  what  I  thought  was  a  very  im- 
fortunate  program. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  In  other  words,  these 
are  unexpired  contracts  on  a  multiyear 
basis?        

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct;  they 
are  existing  obligations. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  reconamend  that  the  subcommit- 
tee, or  someone  connected  with  it,  look 
into  the  possibility  of  renegotiating  those 
contracts  out  of  existence.  It  may  be  im- 
possible to  do  so.  but  In  this  period  in 
which  we  so  desperately  need  more  food 
production  I  think  that  it  would  be 
worthy  of  an  examination. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  thorough- 
ly agree  vnth  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. I  vnll  state  that  I  will  be  glad  to 
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colleague,  the 
Dakota,    (Mr. 


[most  happy  to 
:ause  possibly 
farmer  better 

Ipportunlty  to 
Jis  own  condi- 

I  essential  that 
jn  for  our  Na- 


cooperate  along  with  my 

gentleman    from    North 

Andrews)    and  with  th*  Secretary  of 

Agriculture,  in  exploring  ihls  matter. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  my  friend,«he  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  will  yield  pjrlefly 

Of  course,  we  would 
look  into  this  question, 
this  would  then  give  thi 
knowledge  he  has  an 
change,  if  he  found  that 
lions  warranted  it.  It  i 
we  increase  food  product 
tion.  so  I  would  assume  Iny  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  ve  will  be  glad 
to  work  with  him  on  tl:  s. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chi  Irman,  I  might 
say  that  I  am  not  expei  ienced  in  con- 
tract law,  but  it  occurs  tot  ne  that  if  both 
parties  wish  to  void  a  <  >ntract,  it  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  C  airman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fui  her,  I  will  be 
glad  to  join  with  the  gen  leman  in  ask- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agi  culture  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  th  it  exist  under 
present  law,  and  to  mal  »  such  recom- 
mendations to  us  so  that  we  can  act. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Could  he  gentleman 
also  give  me  a  little  exj  anation  as  to 
why  there  is  $85  million  for  the  Sugar 
Act  program  which  ej  pires  Decem- 
ber 31? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Nor  i  Dakota.  Be- 
cause this  bill  handles  i  le  fiscal  year 
beginning  June  30,  and  pa  t  of  the  Sugar 
Act  continues  for  6  mont  is,  and  there- 
fore this  appropriation  is  to  cover  that. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yet  th  it  amount  of 
money  is  almost  equal  1  »  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  full  previous  year. 
And  that  was  why  I  wond  red. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  CY  lirman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  maj  I  say  that  we 
have  the  figures  from  ti  e  Department 
and,  as  the  gentleman  sAys,  the  Sugar 
Act  expires  on  Decembel  31.  However, 
before  the  act  expired  w  i  had  entered 
into  contracts,  and  this  is  to  cover  those 
outstanding  obligations. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  have  o  le  other  ques- 
tion for  the  gentleman  ar  d  that  relates 
to  the  food  stamp  program  I  raised  ques- 
tions about  it  when  the  oti  er  appropria- 
tion bill  was  before  th  s  body.  The 
amount,  of  course,  is  atx  ut  $4  billion, 
and  there  may  be  a  supplen  ental  request. 
The  members  on  the  sub  ommittee  are 
more  experienced  than  th(  rest  of  us  in 
the  operation  of  this  prog  ram  and  the 
reasons  why  it  continues  t  grow  in  ex- 
penditure. I  would  hope  1  lat  at  some 
point  the  gentleman  woul<  make  some 
recommendations  to  this  body  as  to 
changes  that  can  and  shoa  d  be  made  to 
bring  this  under  control. 

Mr.  \S'HITTEN.  If  the  g<  ntleman  will 
yield,  I  certainly  will  be  glac  to  cooperate 
with  the  gentleman. 

One  of  the  problems  coiies  from  the 
fact  that  the  welfare  departments  de- 
termine eligibility,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  then  is  chari  :ed  only  with 
carrying  out  the  law.  One  of  the  other 
problems  we  have  is  the  en  >rmlty  of  tJie 
program  and  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  participants.  The  FeJeral  district 
attorneys  are  so  burdenec    with  cases, 


which  to  them  are  of  a  more  serious  na- 
ture, that  these  complaints  or  these  vio- 
lations Just  stack  up,  so  we  are  told.  The 
average  U.S.  attomej^  does  not  have  suf- 
ficient free  time  to  give  the  attention  to 
this  problem  that  he  ought  to. 

Two  or  3  years  ago  the  subcommittee 
attempted  to  meet  this  problem  by  pro- 
viding that,  for  each  violation,  a  copy  of 
the  order  had  to  go  to  the  local  welfare 
agency  which  certified  them  in  the  first 
instance.  We  hope  that  will  eventually 
do  some  good.  Since  the  Department  of 
Welfare  certifies,  if  they  in  turn  are  noti- 
fied of  violation  by  the  ones  they  have 
certified  for  eligibility,  certainly  It  should 
justify  cutting  them  off.  But  that  is  the 
most  we  can  do,  without  changes  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missomi. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would 
give  me  his  attention,  I  should  like  to 
return  to  the  Crop  Adjustment  program 
point  that  he  raised.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  testimony  before  our 
subcommittee  it  was  pointed  out  that 
a  number  of  these  CAP  contracts  are  be- 
ing terminated  at  the  option  of  the 
farmer.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
did  testify  that  the  Department  was  en- 
couraging this  with  the  American  farm- 
er, and  a  number  of  them  were  doing 
this,  converting  into  crop  production. 

I  refer  the  gentleman  to  the  hearings 
for  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Appropriations  for 
1975,  part  2,  page  934: 

Mr.  Pbkson.  They  have  the  privilege  of 
cancelling  out  any  time  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Michel.  Have  any  exercised  that  op- 
tion In  the  last  year  or  so? 

Mr.  Person.  They  have. 

Mr.  MiCHFX.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  PmsoN.  I  can  get  you  the  numbers 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Michel.  The  nvunber  and  how  many 
acres  that  represents: 

(The  Inlormatlon  follows: ) 

In  1073,  1,936  agreements  under  the  crop- 
land conversion  program  and  cropland  ad- 
justment program  were  terminated  at  the 
request  of  the  participant.  These  agreements 
were  spread  through  42  States  and  covered 
153,041  acres. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  16901,  the  agri- 
culture, environmental,  and  consumer 
protection  appropriation's  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  In  the  past  year  there  have 
been  many  problems  for  the  farmer.  Phe- 
nomenal increases  in  production  costs, 
fluctuating  markets,  competition  from 
foreign  countries,  and  weather-related 
crop  disasters  caused  by  floods,  drought, 
and  early  frost  have  combined  to  make 
this  a  ver>'  precarious  economic  year  for 
farmers.  But  American  farmers  did  not 
let  us  down.  They  continued  their  out- 
standing record  of  efficiency,  know-how, 
and  productivity  that  has  made  our 
country  the  world's  largest  exporter  of 
food. 

Now  more  than  ever  the  American 
people  should  realize  that  our  fanners 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  our  na- 


tional income.  This  is  certainly  no  time 
for  us  to  turn  our  back  on  agriculture. 

One  way  to  assist  agriculture  is  to 
keep  sufficient  farmland  in  production. 
This  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  that 
$190  million  has  been  provided  in  this 
bill  for  the  agricultural  conservation 
program.  With  the  present  need  for  all- 
out  production,  our  conservation  pro- 
grams have  proven  their  value  by  pro- 
viding a  strong  base  from  which  to  ex- 
pand. We  must  continue  to  reforest  our 
lands,  protect  our  watersheds,  and  con- 
serve our  soil  and  water.  A  strong  soil 
and  water  conservation  program  is  our 
Insurance  that  we  can  pass  on  to  future 
generations  a  fertile  land  capable  of 
producing  sufficient  food  for  our  people. 

This  bill  also  provides  needed  increases 
in  our  programs  for  rural  development 
which  are  so  necessary  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  rural  America.  We  have 
experienced  a  crippling  flow  of  talented 
young  people  from  rural  communities  to 
cities.  This  bill  will  help  reverse  this 
trend  by  assuring  people  in  nutil  com- 
munities comparable  opportunities  for 
decent  housing  and  jobs.  The  bill  includes 
$799  million  in  direct  appropriations  tat 
PHA  programs  and  $4.3  bUlion  in  direct 
and  insured  loans.  This  wUl  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  sewer  and  water,  rural 
housing,  industrial  development,  and 
community  fsusility  programs.  All  are  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  rural 
America. 

Sulsstantial  increases  in  rural  electri- 
fication programs  are  also  included 
which  will  help  meet  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing energ:'  needs  of  rural  America:  $700 
million  is  provided  for  the  insiu-ed  loan 
program  for  rural  electric  systems  and  no 
limit  is  placed  on  the  guaranteed  loan 
program.  Although  our  rural  electric 
cooperatives  have  been  in  operation 
since  1937  during  which  period  they  have 
received  billions  of  dollars  in  loans,  there 
have  been  practically  no  defaults  nor  re- 
sulting loss  to  the  Oovemment.  In  view 
of  the  increased  needs  facing  this  pro- 
gram and  the  solid  record  of  loan  repay- 
ments, the  higher  funding  level  set  forth 
in  the  bill  before  us  is  clearly  justified. 

Some  misinformed  citizens  continue  to 
look  on  agriculture  appropriation  bills  as 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  or 
at  least  predominantly  in  the  nature  of  a 
farmer  subsidy.  This  is  clearly  not  the 
case  today.  Out  of  $13.5  billion  in  HJl. 
16901,  only  about  $1.5  bUlion  wUl  fund 
regular  farm  programs.  Farmers  today 
tire  for  the  most  part  operating  on  the 
free  market  and  are  receiving  no  Gov- 
ernment payments  to  withdraw  acres 
from  production.  They  are  producing  for 
the  market  rather  than  to  build  a  Gov- 
eniment-owned  surplus.  Many  of  the 
programs  funded  in  this  bill  are  on  a 
cost-sharing  basis  or  are  loan  programs 
which  support  themselvec. 

This  bill  is  of  great  Importance  to  the 
American  farmer  and  consumer  alike  and 
to  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  preserv- 
ing a  strong  America.  It  deserves  the 
support  of  every  Member  who  is  inter- 
ested in  seeing  to  it  that  our  natural  re- 
sources are  conserved  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Ul. 
Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Petsb«). 
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Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  discuss  what  I  think 
is  a  real  problem  concerning  the  PubUc 
Law  480  program.  I  am  a  supporter  of 
this  program.  I  think  the  purposes  of  it 
are  admirable,  and  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican public  basically  supports  this  pro- 
gram. However,  I  find  that  incorporated 
in  this  Public  Law  480  program  as  it  has 
been  for  the  past  20  years  is  an  item  for 
the  purchase  of  tobacco. 

As  the  Members  may  know,  one  of  the 
primary  purposes,  of  course,  of  Public 
Law  480  is  to  help  provide  food  for  the 
impoverished  nations  of  the  world,  also 
to  help  in  instances  to  develop  future 
trade  for  the  United  States,  and  it  is  un- 
der this  proviso  that  the  claim  of  money 
spent  for  tobacco  has  been  made  each 
year. 

I  think  we  can  start  off  with  some 
facts.  The  first  fact  is  that  since  1954 
in  the  Public  Law  480  program  we  have 
spent  500  million  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
send  tobacco  to  countries  around  the 
world.  When  we  look  at  where  we  have 
sent  the  tobacco,  the  largest  amoimts  of 
it,  we  find,  for  Instance,  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, Korea,  some  of  the  developing  Af- 
rican countries  who  are  never  and  have 
never  repaid,  or  have  opened  any  active 
so-called  trade  in  the  tobacco  market 
with  us. 

So  what  in  effect  are  we  doing?  In  re- 
ality what  we  are  doing  is  simply  provid- 
ing a  certain  outlet  for  surplus  tobacco 
in  the  United  States  to  enable  it  to  be 
sent  overseas  to  poor  countries. 

In  talking  with  some  of  the  AID  or- 
ganizations and  some  of  the  Catholic 
charity  organizations,  I  asked  them: 
"What  does  $30  million  a  year  repre- 
sent?" And  I  used  that  figure  because 
$30  miUion  is  the  amount  that  is  com- 
mitted in  this  budget  by  the  Public  Law 
480  program.  And  they  said  that  with 
$30  million  they  could  add  1  million  pov- 
erty-stricken people  to  the  food  program. 

So  what  we  are  faced  with  is  a  sort 
of  choice  of  si>endlng  $30  million  for 
tobacco  this  year,  or  if  we  want  to  we 
can  just  go  ahead  and  simply  save  the 
money,  or  wc  could  say  that  we  will  feed 
1  million  additional  people,  poor  poverty- 
stricken  people. 

These  are  the  options  the  committee 
has.  All  I  am  going  to  offer  in  an  amend- 
ment today  at  the  appropriate  time  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  Public  Law 
480  program  from  expending  any  money 
to  purchase  tobacco  because  I  can  tell 
the  Members,  and  as  the  Members  well 
know,  the  tobacco  industry  is  a  thriving 
and  strong  industry. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
area  is  one  in  which  we  have  had  fre- 
quent differences  of  viewpoint  and  fre- 
quent differences  of  interest.  Personally 
I  have  voted  against  foreign  aid  for  many 
years.  I  have  some  serious  doubts  about 
the  Public  Law  480  program.  We  say  so 
in  our  report. 

But  let  me  point  out  this  fact,  which 
few  people  seem  to  realize.  In  the  for- 
eign aid  program  we  do  not  aid  the  peo- 
ple directly.  We  support  incimibent  gov- 
ernments and  in  most  of  the  governments 


that  we  support  tobacco  is  a  state  monop- 
oly. It  is  a  chief  source  of  income  for 
the  governments  in  many,  many  of  these 
areas.  That  being  true,  this  tobacco  is 
made  available  to  the  governments  of 
the  countries  which  in  turn  have  used 
it  as  a  monopoly  for  the  government  to 
support  the  government. 

May  I  point  this  out  and  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  some  of  the  reasons  I  voted 
against  foreign  aid.  I  know  we  have  given 
cotton  to  Spain  under  the  Public  Law  480 
and  in  fact  they  sold  it  to  their  people 
for  94  cents. 

So  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman,  this 
is  not  giving  the  aid  directly  to  the  people 
but  it  is  underwriting  the  governments 
which  largely  support  themselves 
through  the  use  of  this.  I  just  wanted  to 
say  that  much  to  keep  the  record 
straight. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  his  comments. 

Very  honestly  it  seems  to  me  for  the 
American  taxpayer  to  pay  this  kind  of 
money  to  give  tobacco  to  governments 
who  in  turn  take  it  and  sell  it  to  their 
own  people  is  unfair,  and  those  govern- 
ments never  repay  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  money  we  have 
sp>ent  on  tobacco. 

What  kind  of  sense  is  this?  How,  in  the 
light  of  present  economic  circumstances, 
do  we  justify  to  our  taxpayers  that  we 
are  going  to  talk  about  an  increased  tax 
to  families  with  $15,000  of  income  and  at 
the  same  time  talk  about  giving  $30  mil- 
lion worth  of  tobacco  to  some  foreign 
governments  in  order  that  they  can  sell 
it  to  their  own  people  and  they  never 
repay  us?  This  is  just  one  example  of 
why  I  oppose  any  personal  income  tax  in- 
crease. 

Just  so  the  Members  do  not  feel  the 
tobacco  industry  is  going  to  be  hurt  by 
this,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  hurt,  the 
figures  I  have  for  1974  are  incomplete  at 
this  time  because  we  still  have  some  time 
to  go,  but  the  tobacco  industry  has  ex- 
ported on  a  cash  basis  on  Its  own  well 
over  $1  billion.  Their  domestic  market,  I 
am  sure  the  Members  know.  Is  one  of  our 
strong  revenue-producing  markets  as  far 
as  the  Treasury  is  concerned,  so  the  $30 
million  we  are  talking  about  represents 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  tobacco  indus- 
try's total  sales. 

But  why  should  the  taxpayer  pay  this 
price?  It  makes  absolutely  no  sense.  It 
does  no  good  for  the  people  and  if  we 
want  to  use  $30  million  more,  let  us  feed 
a  million  starving  people  with  it. 

Mr.  PICJKTiE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill  to  provide 
agriculture -environmental,  and  con- 
simier  protection  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  I  am  particularly  Interested  in 
title  II — rtiral  development  programs 
and  title  EH — environmental  programs. 
The  rural  water  and  sewer  grants  funded 
at  $30  million,  which  is  to  be  supple- 
mented by  $120  milUon  in  impounded 
fiscal  year  1974  funds  is  particularly 
needed  in  our  nu-al  communities. 

I  have  been  concerned  that  under  the 
EPA  grant  system,  the  little  community 
often  gets  lost  somewhere  below  the  cut- 
off line  where  funds  nm  out.  I  am  in 
favor  of  allocating  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  funds  for  small  rural  areas.  The 
reason  the  rural  areas  are  often  short- 


changed is  that  the  EPA  grant  system 
priority  is  mandated  for  awarding  grants 
on  a  pollution  control  basis.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter  this  seems  to  mean  that 
areas  of  high  density  population  receive 
top  priority,  smd  the  rural  areas  are 
forgotten. 

Limited  grant  assistance  is  available 
to  small  communities  competing  with 
large  cities  within  the  strict  criteria  of 
water  pollution  control.  Therefore  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  they  are  being  pro- 
vided «1th  some  assistance.  Most  of  these 
communities  have  very  limited  resources 
and  need  this  financial  assistance  in 
order  to  provide  decent  water  and  sewer 
facilities. 

Another  problem  that  has  continually 
plagued  our  rural  communities  is  the  re- 
peated impoundment  of  fimds  by  the 
President.  This  has  made  it  virtually 
impossible  to  keep  funding  at  a  level 
that  would  satisfy  the  needs  of  com- 
munities for  water  and  waste  treatment 
facilities. 

Although  this  Congress  has  passed  the 
new  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
344)  this  pattern  by  the  President  con- 
tinues. President  Ford  on  September  20, 
1974,  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  rec- 
ommending deferrals  and  rescissions  on 
budget  authority  totaling  $20.3  blUion 
over  a  period  of  years.  Included  in  the 
figtu'e  are  $9  billion  in  grants  to  States 
and  localities  for  the  construction  of 
water  waste  treatment  works.  While 
President  Ford  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween proposed  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals, the  effect  on  the  communities 
involved  is  the  same,  no  money,  no  con- 
struction of  water  waste  treatment 
works. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  these  pro- 
grams. I  want  to  encourage  the  imple- 
menting agencies,  both  on  a  State  and 
Federal  level,  to  keep  in  mind  the  needs 
of  the  rural  communities.  I  urge  your 
vote  in  support  of  this  needed  legisla- 
tion. There  will  be  a  time — next  month — 
when  we  must  vote  for  budgetary  cuts 
but  I  think  it  best  to  wait  for  the  con- 
sideration of  these  cuts  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  commend  the 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
as  a  whole,  for  their  fine  work  in  pre- 
paring the  bill  before  us.  In  particular, 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  honored  col- 
leagues. Congressman  George  Mahon 
from  Texas,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  Congressman  Jamie  Written  of 
Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  their  excellent  leadership  in  sup- 
port of  our  vital  environmental  and  agri- 
cultural resources.  Their  task  has  been 
difficult,  especially  since  their  original 
bill  was  vetoed,  but  they  have  persevered. 
I  know  that  the  entire  coimtry,  as  well 
as  the  northern  California  district  which 
I  represent,  will  benefit  greatly  from 
their  efforts,  which  are  culminated  in  the 
bill  presented  here  today. 

While  I  was  traveling  in  my  district 
this  past  Labor  Day  recess,  I  saw  and  also 
heard  from  many  of  my  constituents 
the  evidence  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Federal  fimding  in  conserving  and  re- 
storing our  valuable  soil,  agricultural, 
and  water  resources.  I  also  saw  many 
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areas  where  much  work  still  needs  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  kno#  you  are  all 
aware  of  the  long  strugglf  that  has  gone 
on  to  maintain  adequate  Ending,  indeed, 
even  to  keep  alive,  the  pro-ams  that  sup- 
port our  basic  agricultui^l  resources.  I 
am  speaking  In  particul: 
grams  considered  imder 
appropriations  bill,  such 
servation  Service  conse 
tions.  Great  Plains  con, 
gram,  and  the  water  proj 
Agricultural  Stabilization 
tion  Service  agriculture 
program  and  the  emergi^cy  conserva- 
tion measures.  j 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  heartily  support 
the  coitamittee  in  its  eflorti  to  restore  the 
rural    environmental    ag^ultural    pro- 
gram,  now  known  as  U^   agricultural 
conservation  program.  Tlds  program  has 
provided  invaluable  assls&nce  to  farm- 
ers in  my  district,  as  w|ll  as  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  H^  the  commit- 
tee points  out,  at  a  time  |phen  we  must 
increase  the  yields  of  all  ckn  agricultural 
lands,  and  when  we  reall2^  the  devasta- 
tion that  can  occur  when  afable  lands  are 
not  preserved,  it  does  not  ifake  any  sense 
to  cut  out  a  program  w&lch  comes  so 
directly  to  the  assistance  ^f  the  farmer. 
I  also  support  the  coi]|mlttee  in  Its 
strong  recommendation  th|t  the  Depart- 
ment reinstate  previously  ^owable  agri- 
cultural conservation  practices,  in  order 
to  insure  that  Federal  f  ungls  are  used  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  difTerent  areas. 
In  my  own  district,  I  have  seen  first 
hand  what  can  happen  when  a  practice 
is  arbitrarily  eliminated  ^y  administra- 
tive decision.  Floods  in  January  of  this 
year  damaged  streambanl^  on  a  number 
of  farms.  Farmers  were  luAble  to  receive 
emergency  conservation  measure  funds 
to  repair  the  damage  an|  protect  the 
banks  against  further  damjge  as  the  de- 
cision had  been  made  in  Washington  to 
disallow  this  practice.  The  farmers  could 
receive   REAP   funds,   bu^  only   up   to 
$2,500,   a  drop  in  the  bi#ket   when  it 
comes  to  the  great  expe: 
bank  protection.  The  EC 
have  covered  80  percent  of 
sequently,  much  of  the  str 
has  been  left  undone.  La 
and    will    compotmd    the 
course,  it  is  very  importan* 
an  expensive  practice  sue 
bank   protection  is  to  be 
ECM  money,  that  the  E< 
tion  not  be  decreased. 

Before  I  conclude  my  rei 
like  to  make  especial  note 
item  in  the  bill.  That  is  th 
appropriation  for  rural  co 
protection  grants.  In  my 
other  districts  with  many 
mimities,  adequate  fire  proti 
flcult  to  finance.  Many  are 
gerously    unprotected, 
funds  are  desperately  need 

the  homes  and  property  of 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  tl^t  the  Mem 
bers  of  the  House  will  corj  :ur  with  the 
committee's  recommendati)  ns  and  vote 
favorably  on  the  bill.  The  c^pimittee  has 
prepared  an  excellent  bill 
realistic  funding  levels  to  acJomplish  our 
agricultural    and    environn^ntal    goals, 
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and  1  urge  the  House's  full  support  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  once 
again  have  the  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
continuing  the  11 -year-old  Reuss  amend- 
ment aimed  at  protecting  valuable  wet- 
lands and  for  funding  fully  the  water 
bsuik  program  as  a  separate  Agriculture 
Department  program.  As  I  stated  in  my 
remarks  on  the  predecessor  to  this  bill 
•  Congressional  Record,  daily  issue,  of 
June  21,  1974.  pp.  20550-20554),  the 
previous  administration's  efforts  to 
emasculate  these  two  environmental 
measures  were  shortsighted  and  contrary 
to  the  public  interest.  On  behalf  of  Con- 
gressman Reuss  and  myself,  I  again  ap- 
plaud the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi <  Mr.  Whitten)  for  rejecting  such 
anticonservation  proposals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  however  disturbed 
about  some  other  matters  in  H.R.  16901 
and  the  committee's  September  25,  1974, 
report  (H.  Rept.  93-1379)  on  that  bill. 

The  committee  states  on  page  5  of  the 
report,  supra,  that  it  "considered  recom- 
mending" the  addition  of  a  provision  to 
the  portion  of  the  bill  relating  to  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1975  of 
funds  for  the  Envirorunental  Protection 
Agency.  EPA.  The  provision  which  the 
committee  considered  is  as  follows: 

None  of  these  funds  are  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  any  program 
that  reduces  the  supply  or  increases  the 
cost  of  electricity  or  food  to  the  consumer. 

But  the  committee  did  not  add  that 
provision  to  the  bill.  Thus,  it  is  not  a  part 
of  this  appropriation  legislation. 

However,  the  committee  further  com- 
mented in  the  report  on  this  provision 
as  follows: 

However,  the  committee  agreed  It  would 
be  best  to  Include  the  language  In  the  re- 
port at  this  time,  and  to  rely  on  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  so  modify 
Its  regulation  and  requirements  as  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  directive. 

While  protecting  the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  purity  of  our  waters  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential, and  has  long  been  a  major  concern 
of  this  committee.  It  does  not  seem  that  this 
must  be  accomplished  by  raising  the  cost  of 
food  and  electricity  beyond  the  financial 
ability  of  many  Americans. 

Three  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Representative  Evans,  Yates,  and  Obet 
have  Indicated  their  dissent  from  the 
above  report  language  (see  their  "Sepa- 
rate Views"  on  p.  13  of  H.  Rept.  93-1379) . 

First.  I  want  to  note  that  if  the  above 
provision  had  been  included  in  H.R. 
16901,  it  probably  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  under  rule  XXII, 
clause  2  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Second.  Such  report  language  from  a 
nonlegislative  committee  of  the  House 
should  not,  and  cannot,  be  construed  by 
EPA,  the  public,  or  the  courts  as  a  bind- 
ing authorization  or  "directive"  to  EIPA 
to  "modify  regulations"  or  statutory  "re- 
quirements." I,  therefore,  request  that 
EPA  notify  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  myself,  before  making  any  modifi- 
cation pursuant  to  this  provision  of  the 
committee  report. 

Third.  The  language  of  the  above  pro- 
vision in  the  committee's  report  is  vague 


and  ambiguous.  It  appears  to  apply  to 
"any"  EPA  "program,"  whether  relating 
to  waste  treatment  plant  construction 
grants,  solid  wastes,  pesticide  registra- 
tion, water  quality,  air  pollution,  oil  pol- 
lution.  Great  Lakes,  acid  mine  drainage, 
or  any  other  of  EIPA's  many  programs.  It 
is  not,  as  the  committee  implies,  limited 
to  EPA's  air  and  water  programs.  It  is 
much  broader. 

The  report  states  that  EPA  cannot 
spend  fiscal  year  1975  appropriated  funds 
"for  the  purpose  of  administering  any 
program  that  reduces  the  supply  or  in- 
creases the  cost  of  electricity  or  food  to 
the  consumer."  But  It  provides  no  gxiide- 
lines  or  standards  for  BIPA  to  apply  in 
trying  to  comply  with  this  provision.  In- 
deed, it  could  be  interpreted,  despite 
statutory  language  to  the  contrary,  ap. 
prohibiting  EPA  from  Issuing  NPDES 
permits  to  new  industries,  or  the  approv- 
ing of  certain  pesticides,  because  such  ac- 
tions might  reduce  the  supply  or  increase 
the  cost  of  "electricity  or  food  to  the 
consumer."  I  doubt  the  committee  In- 
tended this.  But  then  maybe  it  did.  Who 
knows? 

I  reiterate  that  this  provision  in  the 
committee  report  is  nonbinding  on  EPA. 
It  is  not  an  expression  of  the  intent  of 
the  House  or  the  Congress.  It  deserves  a 
quiet  burial  in  the  archives  of  the  Library 
of  Congress — simply  that  and  nothing 
more. 

I  also  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  section  511  on  page  51  of  H.R.  16901. 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"Sec.  611.  No  part  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  adminis- 
ter any  program  to  tax.  limit,  or  otherwise 
regulate  parking  faclUtleB." 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  Ap- 
proprlatioQS  Committee  devising  lan- 
guage that  is  vague,  ambiguous,  and  es- 
sentially meaningless. 

First,  EPA  has  no  "program  to  tax" 
parking  faculties  for  the  sample  reason 
that  it  has  no  statutory  authority  to  do 
so.  Indeed,  when  E3»A  tried  to  construe 
the  Clean  Air  Act  as  authorizing  park- 
ing surcharges.  Congress  provided  in  sec- 
tion 4(b)  (2)  (B)  of  Public  Law  93-319  of 
June  22,  1974,  that  EPA  cannot  "require" 
by  regulation  a  "parking  surcharge,"  or 
"condition  approval"  of  any  State  plan 
on  its  Including  a  parking  surcharge. 

But  that  law  provides  that  if  a  State 
adopts  and  submits  to  EPA  a  plan  that 
includes  a  parking  surcharge  EIPA  may 
then  approve  such  a  plan.  The  phrase 
forbidding  EPA  "to  administer  a  program 
to  tax,  limit"  could  be  interpreted  to  ap- 
ply to  EPA's  approval  of  a  State  plan 
which  includes  parking  surcharges.  If 
so,  it  would  change  Public  Law  93-319 
by  preventing  EPA  from  using  any  funds, 
including  administrative  funds,  to  ap- 
prove a  State  plan  with  a  parking  sur- 
charge. Does  the  committee  really  want 
to  abrogate  the  right  of  a  State  to  im- 
pose a  parking  surcharge  if  its  political 
leaders,  for  example,  its  Governor  or 
General  Assembly,  want  it? 

Second.  Section  110(a)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857c-5(a)  (2)  (B)) 
provides  for  the  adoption  of  State  plans 
which  implement,  maintain,  and  enforce 
the  primary  standards  in  each  air  quality 
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control  region.  Such  plans  are  subject  to 
EPA  approval.  In  awjroving  such  a  plan, 
EPA,  after  reasonable  notice  and  public 
hearings,  must,  among  other  things,  de- 
termine that  the  plan — 

•  «  •  mcludes  .  .  .  emission  limitations, 
schedules  .  .  .  and  such  other  measures  as 
msy  be  necessary  to  Insure  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  such  .  .  .  standard,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  land-use  and  trans- 
portation controls.  (Italics  supplied.) 

If  a  State  does  not  adopt  an  approv- 
able  plan,  EPA  must  do  so,  using  the 
same  criteria. 

On  September  27,  1974  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  In  South 
Terminal  Corporation  et  al.  v.  EPA  (CA. 
73-1366, 1382,  1383. 1384,  1385, 1386,  1387, 
and  1388)  upheld  EPA's  authority  to  ap- 
prove a  clean  air  plan  in  the  Boston  area 
which  included  restrictions  on  pa,rking. 
llie  court  said: 

•  •  •  Congress  provided  that  State  Imple- 
mentation plans  shall  Include  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  attainment 
and  maintenance  of  the  national  primary 
ambient  and  quality  standards,  "Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  land-use  and  transpor- 
tation controls."  And  the  Administrator  must 
promulgate  promptly  regulations  setting 
forth  "an  implementation  plan  for  a  State" 
should  the  state  itself  faU  to  propose  a  sat- 
isfactory one.  Section  I857c-5(c).  The  statu- 
tory scheme  would  be  unworkable  were  it 
read  as  giving  to  EPA,  when  promulgating 
an  implementation  plan  for  a  state,  less 
than  those  necessary  measures  allowed  by 
Congress  to  a  state  to  accomplish  federal 
clean  air  goals.  We  do  not  adopt  any  such 
crippling  Interpretation. 

The  term  "land-use"  and  "transportation 
controls"  are  not  defined  In  the  Act,  but 
tbey  seem  reasonably  IntelUglble  in  the  con- 
text. "Land-use"  Includes  the  types  of  regu- 
lations normally  subsvuned  under  zoning  and 
planning  devices.  Regulation  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  quantity  of  certain  types  of  facil- 
ities in  a  specific  urban  area  is  a  common 
use  of  the  zoning  tool;  and  the  challenged 
parking  controls  are  similar,  in  that  they  are 
directives  to  land  owners  not  to  use  their 
land  for  parking  except  under  ^>eclfled  cir- 
cumstances. The  regulation  of  parking  is  also 
supportable  as  a  transportation  control.  The 
plentiful  existence  of  parking  facilities 
creates  an  incentive  to  choose  motor  vehi- 
cles; by  destroying  this  incentive,  EPA 
weights  the  choice  more  heavily  in  favor  of 
less  polluting  transit. 

Assuming  the  Administrator  Is  right  that 
photochemical  oxidant  and  carbon  monoxide 
levels  must  be  reduced,  and  given  his  express 
authority  to  invoke  land-use  amd  transporta- 
tion controls,  the  measures  are  well  within 
his  authority. 

Section  511  of  H.R.  16901  could  be  in- 
terpreted &s,  in  effect,  abrogating  the 
above  provisions  of  the  statute  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975  and  not  allowing  EPA 
to  spend  money  to  enforce  those  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  regulation  of  "park- 
ing facilities."  If  that  is  true,  presum- 
ably EPA  could  not  carry  out  the  court's 
directive  that  EPA  hold  additional  hear- 
ings on  the  matter  in  the  Massachusetts 
case.  Does  the  committee  want  to  pre- 
clude such  public  hearings  and  the  op- 
portunity for  the  public  to  present  its 
views? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  section 
511  is  a  poorly  drafted,  ambiguous,  and 
vague  section.  It  should  not  be  adopted 
by  the  House. 

I  note  on  page  4  of  the  September  25, 
1974,  report  (H.  Rept.  93-1379)  by  the 


Committee  on  Appropriations  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

To  the  extent  not  made  inapplicable  due 
to  the  reduction  in  funds  from  the  amoimts 
contained  In  the  vetoed  bUl,  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  provided  for  in  this  bill 
are  expected  to  be  guided  by  the  instruc- 
tions, directions,  and  suggestions  contained 
In  the  first  House  (H.  Rept.  93-1120)  and 
Senate  (S.  Rept.  93-1014)  reports  and  the 
Joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee on  conference  (H.  Bept.  93-1127). 

Thus,  the  committee  has  adopted  a 
practice  of  trying  to  incorporate  by  ref- 
erence its  report  on  the  vetoed  bill,  even 
though  those  comments  may  have  no 
bearing  on  H.R.  16901.  Such  a  procedure 
places  an  impossible  burden  on  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  repeated  again  by  the  Committee. 

I  request  that  anyone  who  reads  the 
prior  re[>ort  also  look  at  my  remarks  on 
that  report  which  appear  on  pages  20550 
through  20554  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  Jime  21,  1974. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  because  of  the  ur- 
gency of  securing  final  agreement  on  the 
appropriations  for  agenqies  for  fiscal 
year  1975  contained  in  it,  but  I  do  so  with 
regret  and  more  than  a  small  amount  of 
disappointment. 

I  speak,  specifically,  of  the  failure  of 
this  bill  to  contain  funding  for  the  Great 
Lakes  cleanup  program.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  the  former  President  cited  that  as 
one  of  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
scious of  the  critical  importance  of  hold- 
ing the  line  on  Federal  spending — in 
order  to  hold  the  line  on  inflation,  but 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  administration's 
assertions — now  endorsed  by  the  com- 
mittee-reported bill — that  the  United 
States  can  fulfill  its  international  com- 
mitment to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes 
without  these  funds. 

Let  me  recite,  for  the  memories  of  my 
colleagues,  the  legislative  history  asso- 
ciated with  this  Great  Lakes  cleanup 
debate. 

A    BRIKr    HISTORY    OF    GBXAT    LAKES    CLEANTTP 
APPROPRIATIONS 

On  April  15,  1972,  after  several  years 
of  negotiation.  President  Nixon  signed 
an  historic  agreement  in  Ottawa  with 
the  Canadian  Prime  Minister.  That 
agreement  provided  for  greatly  increased 
American-Canadian  cooperation  in  im- 
proving the  water  quality  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

How  has  this  obUgation  been  honored 
by  the  two  coxmtries? 

As  of  now,  Canada  is  projected  to 
serve  98  percent  of  its  population  along 
the  Great  Lakes  with  adequate  water 
treatment  by  1975.  The  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  only  be  able  to 
serve  58  percent  of  its  population  along 
the  lakes  with  adequate  treatment  by 
that  date,  according  to  independent  sur- 
veys and  the  opinions  of  the  Canadian 
analysts.  The  United  States  is  far  behind 
its  commitment,  while  Canada  has  almost 
totally  attained  its. 

In  1972, 1  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  strongly  urging  the 
appropriation  of  $100  million  to  ade- 
quately fund  the  new,  cooperative  pro- 
gram. A  number  of  colleagues  joined 
with  me  in  this  appeal.  These  funds  were 


provided  by  the  Congress — specifically 
authorizing  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency — EPA — to  fund  9  or  10 
selected  storm  and  combined  sewer  proj- 
ects along  the  lakes  in  order  to  study 
the  cost-benefits  of  the  various  systems. 

Inasmuch  as  EPA  did  not  at  that  time 
yet  have  the  sp)ecific  statutory  authority 
to  fund  the  construction  of  storm  and 
combined  sewei-s  of  this  nature,  the  Con- 
gress directed  that  $100  miUic«i  in  water 
and  sewer  funds  which  had  been  pre- 
viously appropriated  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  arbitrarily  frozen  by  the  OCBce  of 
Management  and  Budget — OMB — be 
used  to  fimd  the  program. 

The  Congress  then  followed  up  that 
action  by  passing  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  Amendment  of  1972, 
providing  authority  in  section  211  for 
EPA  to  fund  the  9  to  10  special  projects. 

Yet,  despite  this  overwhelming  intent 
on  the  part  of  Congress — not  to  mention 
the  letter  of  the  law  itself — funds  were 
still  not  released  by  OMB. 

On  April  10,  1973,  therefore,  I  again 
took  the  case  for  the  construction  of 
these  projects  to  the  Agriculture-En- 
vironmental-Consumer Protection  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. In  that  testimony  I  stated: 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  support  of  this 
vital  Great  L.akes  cleanup  program  and 
strongly  urge  the  Committee  recommend  ap- 
propriations for  these  programs  at  least 
the  level  requested  by  ES'A.  To  many,  the 
Great  Lakes  stand  as  a  symbol  of  man's 
degradation  of  the  environment.  We  In  the 
Congress  have  the  opportunity  to  make  them 
an  outstanding  example  of  our  Nation's  de- 
termination to  restore  and  preserve  our 
priceless  natural  resources. 

Again,  many  colleagues  made  similar 
appeals. 

The  committee  made  that  recommen- 
dation, and  the  Congress  passed  it.  Still 
nothing  happened — the  funds  remained 
frozen. 

At  the  urging  of  myself  and  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  the  com- 
mittee again  directed  this  $100  million 
be  spent.  But,  the  committee  has  been 
advised  that  no  use  will  be  made  of  these 
funds  during  fiscal  year  1974,  despite  a 
recent  release  of  $120  million  by  OMB 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
use  by  rural  communities  on  waste  and 
water  facility  construction.  The  charge 
which  I  made  in  addressing  the  Associa- 
tion of  Towns  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  February  4  of  this  year — that  the 
prior  administration  was  waffling  on  this 
matter — was  proved  by  these  actions — 
perhaps,  better  put  as  inactions — of  the 
administration. 

In  late  June  of  this  year  the  House 
again  insisted  that  these  funds  be  ex- 
pended. They  were  included — at  the 
level  of  $175  million,  in  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us — the  vetoed  bill. 

In  his  veto  message  of  August  8  on 
this  bill.  President  Nixon  stated: 

I  also  oppose  a  provision  In  this  bill  trans- 
ferring from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  of  EPA  a  $175  million 
program  to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
feasibility  of  this  cleanup  program  has  not 
yet  been  proven.  Further  study  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  avoid  Ineffective  Federal  spend- 
ing for  these  purposes. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  ^tement — "the 
feasibility  of  this  cleani|>  program  has 
not  yet  been  proven"— 4iot  only  runs 
counter  to  the  treaty  cAnmitment  en- 
tered into  by  the  Presides  but  also  coun- 
ter to  the  position  taken  ^y  his  adminis- 
tration at  the  Great  Laxes  Agreement 
Assessment  Meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  ant  Canada  held 
in  Washington  on  May  22j 

At  that  meeting  the  U.Sf  delegation  in- 
formed the  Canadians-^-who  had  ex- 
pressed deep  reservation^  about  the  ap- 
parently waning  U.S.  com  oltment — that 
"approximately  60  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion on  the  U.S.  side  of  tl  i  Oreat  Lakes 
Basin  would  be  provided  dth  adequate 
waste  treatment  by  Decer  ber  31.  1975." 
and  that  this  figure  "woul  I  rise  with  the 
completion  of  additional  jrojects  to  95 
percent  by  1977-78." 

That  assurance  lack<  1  a  certain 
amount  of  credibility  in  li  ht  of  the  fact 
that  the  International  J  tint  Commis- 
sion's Water  Quality  Boai  1 — responsible 
for  monitoring  complianc(  by  both  gov- 
ernments with  the  com  nitment — had 
just  issued  an  extensive.'  factual  study 
showing  the  United  Statescould  not  meet 
its  commitment  for  yeari  and  years  if 
present  impoundment  polvies  continued. 
The  evidence  mounts  tftat  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  mett  the  deadline 
to  which  it  agreed.  I  qaote  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitorfcf  October  2 — 
only  last  week :  | 

The  Great  Lakes  cleanuplagreemeut  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  Is  not 
worth  the  paper  It  Is  prlnjed  on  because 
the  Americans  are  dragging  Aelr  feet.  Cana- 
dian officials  are  saying  prlvMely. 

According  to  that  artine,  the  United 
States  is  claiming  that  iewill  meet  its 
deadline    date    but    thatlthe    deadline 
date — December     31,     lw5 — does     not 
mean,  as  we  were  first  tdld,  an  actual 
cleanup  of  the  Great  Lakel  and  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatient  facilities 
to  accomplish  that  cleans),  but  rather 
only  means  that  all  he  pllns  will  be  on 
the  drawing  board  by  the  fate.  In  other 
words,  all  the  much-publi 
heard — at  the  time  of  th^ 
afterwards — really  did  n 
the  Canadians,  the  Americ 
the  Congress  had  been  toli 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  c 
of  Government  devising  a 
an  agreement,  despite  co: 
ances  to  the  people  and  to 

AOMIKISTRATION  OPPOSES  SEP 

AUTHoamr 

On  June  25,  I  introduc 
15594,  to  amend  the  Feder; 
lution  Control  Act  to  auth 
al  funds  for  grants  for  thi 
of  treatment  works  which  fare  required 
for  compliance  with  intern!  clonal  pollu- 
tion control  agreements.  In,  jther  words, 
the  bill  would  create  a  s<  parate,  new 
funding  source — aside  frorr  that  which 
is  presently  administered  h  '  the  States 
along  the  Great  Lakes  in  a  j  ive  and  take 
with   other   priority   proje(  a   in    those 
States — to   meet    our    agre  ;ment    with 
Canada. 

The  administration  has  >pposed  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  Prom  reading  the 
agencies'  comments,  one  wo  ild  suppose, 
as  I  first  did,  that  the  ad  ainistratlon 


zed  words  we 
signing  and 
mean  what 
public,  and 
they  meant, 
sic  example 
leans  to  avoid 
]trary  assur- 
le  Congress. 
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was  opposing  it  because  they  were  other- 
wise going  to  meet  the  deadline.  They 
phrased  it  that  way,  and  in  a  moment  I 
will  recite  some  of  their  opposition.  But, 
in  light  of  this  informative  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor — which  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  time  wide  coverage  has 
been  given  to  the  new  interpretation  be- 
ing attached  to  the  agreement  by  the 
U.S.  officials — it  now  becomes  clear  that 
what  they  were  saying  was  not  that  the 
pollution  would  be  cleaned  up,  or  even 
the  construction  of  plants  started,  but 
rather  that  they  would  all  be  on  the 
drawing  board.  This  could  mean  a  delay 
of  years  and  years  before  the  Great 
Lakes  are  cleaned  up.  This  is  never — I 
repeat,  never — what  was  intended. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. Executive  Office  of  the  President,  has 
stated : 

The  "Agreement,  Annexes  and  Texts  and 
Terms  of  References.  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canstda,"  signed  at 
Ottawa  April  15,  1972,  Article  VI. (a)  pro- 
vides that  pollution  abatement  programs  and 
other  measures  for  municipal  sources  from 
both  countries  shall  be  either  completed  or 
In  process  by  December  31,  1975.  The  end 
results  to  be  met  state  that  effluents  shall 
be  free  from  substances  forming  putrescent 
sludge  deposits,  floating  debris,  oil.  scum, 
color  or  odor  producing  substances  and  sub- 
stances which  are  toxic.  Appendix  I  to  the 
Great.  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  dated  at  Wash- 
ington, November  21,  1973  further  specifies 
an  approximate  31  percent  phosphorus  re- 
duction by  the  United  States  by  1977. 

The  key  Issue  here  \a  whether  the  treaty 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  require  the  municipalities  in 
question  to  go  beyond  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law.  Under  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Act  Amendments  of  1972  these  municipali- 
ties must  achieve  secondary  treatment  by 
July  1.  1977  (Sec.  301(a)  (B)),  and  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  75%  Federal  assistance. 

Secondary  treatment  as  defined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  should  meet.  If  not  sur- 
pass, the  requirements  of  the  treaty  agree- 
ment. Furthermore,  we  have  been  Informed 
by  EPA  that  In  order  for  United  States 
municipalities  to  achieve  secondary  sewage 
treatment  by  July  1,  1977  their  plans  will 
have  to  be  In  process  by  the  end  of  1975. 

It  therefore  appears  that  compliance  with 
existing  laws  by  United  States  communities 
wUl  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  treaty 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  that  the  treaty  agreement  does 
not  place  an  unreasonable  burden  upon 
these  municipalities. 

The  Council  recommends  against  passage 
of  the  bUl. 

Now,  If  one  reads  that  carefully,  one 
sees  the  "new"  U.S.  position  set  forth — 
"their  plans  will  have  to  be  in  process 
by  the  end  of  1975."  Again,  this  is  con- 
trary to  everything  we  were  told  prior 
to  the  last  veto  of  these  funds.  The  ad- 
ministration— which  aims  for  reestab- 
lishing credibility  with  the  Congress  and 
the  people — has  staked  out  a  new  posi- 
tion and  chosen  to  simply  say  that  they 
meant  that  all  along. 

Communications  from  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  repeat  this  newly  found  as- 
sertion. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  Congress, 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  people,  should 
insist  that  the  original  intent  be  car- 
ried out,  that  these  funds  be  restored, 
and  that  they  be  spent — at  least  that 


share  needed  to  honor  the  commitment 
to  actually  cleaning  up  the  lakes  by  De- 
cember 31,  1975. 

HOW    TO    CUT    FEDKRAI.   SPCNOINC 

There  are  two  fundamental  ways  in 
which  we  can  cut  overall  Federal 
spending. 

We  can  eliminate  some  programs  alto- 
gether, leaving  those  which  remain  to 
continue  at  the  present — or  even  at  ex- 
panded— funding  levels. 

Or,  we  can  cut  some  off  the  top  of  all 
programs,  a  practice  of  greater  equity 
and  less  disruption  to  the  continuity  of 
Government  services. 

Since  I  have  served  in  this  Chamber,  I 
have  voted  for  both.  But,  it  is  apparent 
to  me  that  we  can  be  more  effective  in 
atttiining  our  desired  goal  of  reduced 
spending  by  cutting  percentages  off  the 
top  of  all  programs,  more  or  less 
uniformly. 

NEED  TO  HONOR  GREAT  LAKES  CLEANUP 
COMUrrMENT 

I  regard  the  honoring  of  our  interna- 
tional treaty  commitments  with  Canada 
to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes  to  be  crucial. 

I  think  this  bill  ought  to  have  reflected 
it  and  will  work  in  the  days  and  months 
ahead  to  match  in  deed  the  rhetoric  of 
our  international  agreement  with 
Canada. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  con- 
sider this  previously  vetoed  Agriculture- 
Environmental  appropriation  bill,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  oa 
the  Great  Lakes  pollution  situation. 

First,  I  appreciate  the  committee's 
comments  about  the  former  President's 
veto  message — the  inaccuracies  in  the 
flgiu-es  contained  In  that  veto  message, 
and  the  unfair  criticism  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes  cleanup  programs  fimded  by  the 
previous  bill.  As  the  committee  report 
states — 

So  that  the  record  will  be  accurate,  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Congress  Included 
language  transferring  Impounded  HUD  funds 
to  EPA.  $100  million  was  for  the  Oreat  Lakes 
program  and  $75  million  was  for  the  clean 
lakes  program.  The  language  providing  for 
the  transfer  of  $100  million  for  the  Oreat 
Lakes  program  has  been  In  the  bill  for  the 
last  three  years,  but  the  OfOce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  consistently  refused 
to  release  the  funds.  The  transfer  provision 
had  been  Included  In  the  bill  again  this  year 
because  testimony  during  the  hearing  re- 
vealed that  EPA  was  developing  a  program 
to  utilize  these  funds. 

The  veto  message  further  stated  that  the 
feasibility  of  the  cleanup  program  has  not  yet 
been  proven.  The  Committee  recognized  this 
and  provided  In  its  report  that  the  funds  for 
the  clean  lakes  program  should  be  utilized 
for  sewer  systems.  The  need  for  sewer  systenu 
has  been  conclusively  proven. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  $75 
million  for  the  clean  lakes  program  Is 
not  money  designated  for  the  Oreat 
Lakes — ^it  is  for  use  in  presaging  and 
protecting  lakes  throughout  the  Nation. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  dis- 
appointed at  the  decision  of  the  commit- 
tee to  delete  from  the  bill  that  we  are 
considering  today  the  transfer  of  $100 
million  in  impoimded  HUD  funds  to  EPA 
for  use  in  improving  sewers  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area. 

This  money  was  needed  by  many  of 
the  communities  along  the  Great  Lakes. 
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EPA  believed  that  they  could  use  this 
transfer.  Earlier  this  year,  the  mayor  of 
Cleveland  visited  Washington  to  argue 
for  these  desperately  needed  funds.  In  my 
congressional  district,  officials  from  Eu- 
clid and  Lake  County  have  indicated 
their  need  for  these  funds.  The  commit- 
tee's report  states  that — 

In  view  of  court  action  directing  release 
of  Impounded  Department  of  Housing  and 
Crban  Development  funds,  the  Committee 
has  deleted  the  provisions  In  the  vetoed  bill 
that  would  have  transferred  Impounded 
HXn)  funds  to  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Chadrman,  I  have  talked  to  HUD 
ofQcials  about  this  matter.  Despite  the 
Court's  order  for  an  immediate  release 
of  the  impounded  water  and  sewer  funds, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  advised 
the  Department  not  to  comply  but  to 
appeal  the  whole  matter  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  appeal  will  probably  take 
months.  The  simple  fact  is  that  this 
money  has  not  been  made  available — 
and  that  the  administration  is  dragging 
its  heels,  disobeying  court  orders,  and 
has  been  defying  the  Congress  on  this 
issue  for  3  years. 

In  addition,  once  HUD  decides  to  re 
lease  these  sewer  fimds,  they  will  be 
released  nationwide.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  will  be  earmarked  for  the  Great 
Lakes. 

POLLUTION     FUNDS     NEEDED     ON     OHEAT     T.AKW.S 

In  the  meantime,  the  situation  on  the 
Great  Lakes  remains  most  serious.  The 
only  progress  we  are  making  is  that  the 
pollution  is  not  getting  worse!  The  situa- 
tion on  Lake  Erie  appears  to  have  stabi- 
lized— but  stabilized  at  a  low  level.  As  the 
recent  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission  on  "Oreat 
Lakes  Water  Quality,"  stated: 

This  Bltiiatlon  leads  the  Commission  to 
conclude  that  despite  the  acquisition  of  large 
amounts  of  raw  water  quality  data  from 
the  Oreat  Lakes,  it  Is  not  possible  to  say 
with  scientific  assurance  that  Lake  Erie  in 
1973  was  worse,  the  same  or  better  than  It 
was  in  1970.  Some  measurements  showed  im- 
provement while  others  showed  worse  condi- 
tions. The  best  that  can  be  said  Is  that 
degradation  of  Lake  Erie  appears  to  have 
been  halted. 

One  of  the  major  pollution  problems  on 
the  Great  Lakes  is  caused  by  Inadequate 
and  improper  sewer  construction.  Some 
382  coimnunlties  have  a  combined  storm 
and  sanitary  sewer  system.  During  dry 
weather,  the  sanitary  system  is  routed 
through  a  waste  water  treatment  plant. 
But  when  it  rains  or  there  Is  a  sudden 
thunderstorm,  the  amount  of  water  en- 
tering through  the  storm  sewers  becomes 
too  much  for  the  treatment  plants  to 
process  At  such  times,  all  water,  both 
storm  and  sanitary  sewer  lines.  Is  routed 
untreated  directly  into  a  river  or  lake. 
As  the  April  1974  Water  Quality  Report 
of  the  International  Joint  Commission 
reported: 

Pollution  via  overflows  from  combined 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers  continues  to  be 
a  major  problem  In  the  Oreat  Lakes.  All 
Jurisdictions  have  recognl2»d  the  problem 
and  most  have  banned  combined  sewers  for 
new  construction.  However,  no  new  programs 
have  been  Implemented  in  the  past  year  to 
reduce  this  source  of  pollution. 

The  recently  released  "Water  Quality 
Baseline  Assessment  for  Cleveland  Area- 


Lake  Erie,  Volume  I,"  prepared  by  a  con- 
sortium of  Cleveland  area  universities 
imder  an  EPA  research  grant  reports 
that— 

As  a  separate  entity,  one  of  the  biggest 
sources  of  pollution  to  the  Cleveland  area 
Is  combined  sewer  overflows.  Estimation  of 
the  loadings  are  about  five  percent  of  the 
annual  flow  to  the  treatment  plants,  or  about 
5.5  billion  gallons  annually. 

For  lack  of  funds,  local  communities 
have  been  unable  to  act  on  the  problems 
of  combined  sewers.  As  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  of  January  16, 
1974,  to  the  Congress  on  "Research  and 
Demonstration  Programs  to  Achieve 
Water  QusJity  Goals"  states: 

EPA's  R&D  programs  have  developed  tech- 
nology that  could  alleviate  two  major  Oreat 
Lakes  problems — combined  sewer  overflows 
and  phosphorus  discharges — caused  by  mu- 
nicipal sources. 

However,  few  Oreat  Lakes  cities  have  ap- 
plied this  technology  because  of  its  high 
cost  and/or  the  lack  of  sufficient  Federal 
construction  grant  funds  for  treatment 
plants. 

The  GAO  notes  that  while  six  of  the 
eight  Great  Lakes  States  require  that 
combined  sewer  discharge  be  controlled 
by  1977,  "relatively  little  has  been  done 
in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  to  achieve  such 
control."  EPA  estimates  that  controlling 
the  combined  sewer  problem  in  the  Great 
Lakes  States  would  cost  between  $8  to 
$13  billion. 

Obviously,  local  communities  will  need 
assistance. 

FAILURE    TO    KEEP    PACE    WITH    CANADA 
ON    OREAT    LAKES    CLEANUP 

The  failure  to  provide  adequate  clean- 
up is  particularly  embarrassing  in  view 
of  the  April  15,  1972,  Ottawa  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
on  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality.  The  Ca- 
nadians are  living  up  to  their  side  of 
the  agreement  and  have  made  excellent 
progress.  As  the  UC  "Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality"  report  states: 

In  Canada,  349  municipal  systems  serving 
a  population  of  4,836,000  provided  adequate 
treatment  for  80  percent  of  the  population 
In  1971,  84  percent  in  1973,  and  will  serve  98 
percent  In  1975. 

In  the  United  States  the  946  municipal 
systems  serving  a  population  of  16,320,000 
provided  adequate  treatment  for  five  percent 
of  the  population  In  1971,  36  percent  In  1973 
and  wUl  serve  58  percent  by  1976. 

Administration  impoimdments — such 
as  the  Impoundment  of  the  $100  million 
in  sewer  funds  for  the  Great  Lakes — have 
retarded  cleanup  progress  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  of  the  Lakes  and  threatened 
our  ability  to  comply  with  the  Ottawa 
agreement.  The  UC  report  therefore 
recommended : 

That  the  U.S.  Federal  government  provide 
full  utilization  of  appropriated  funds  for  con- 
struction of  treatment  plants  in  the  Oreat 
Lakes  System. 

That  funds  currently  available  at  all  levels 
of  government  be  obligated  to  Oreat  Lakes 
projects  as  soon  as  possible. 

Since  HUD  is  continuing  to  delay  the 
release  of  water  and  sewer  moneys,  and 
since  $100  million  of  these  funds  will  no 
longer  be  earmarked  for  the  Great  Lakes, 
I  hope  that  the  other  body  can  review 
HUD'S  action,  and  if  necessary,  continue 


to  mandate  a  transfer  of  HUD  sewer 
funds  directly  to  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though it  was  not  offered,  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Casey;  to  prohibit  EPA 
from  using  any  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  bill  (H.R.  16901)  to  administer 
any  program  to  regulate  "indirect 
sources"  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  16436 
to  prohibit  EPA  from  approving  or  dis- 
approving construction  permits  based  on 
indirect  source  regulations,  and  hope  that 
when  H.R.  16901  goes  to  conference  with 
the  other  body,  the  provisions  of  section 
511  will  be  held  intact,  and  if  anything, 
strengthened. 

Earlier  this  year  we  voted  not  to  con- 
sider Federal  land-use  control  on  this 
very  House  floor.  Yet  EPA  is  attempting 
to  put  it  into  effect  through  proposed 
rules  on  "indirect  source  emissions"  that 
will  apply  to  consideration  projects  com- 
mencing on  or  after  January  1,  1975.  By 
"indirect  source"  is  meant  any  facility 
that  stimulates  traffic.  If  the  States  and 
local  governments  want  to  have  such  pro- 
visions, that  is  all  well  and  good,  but  it 
should  not  be  required  at  the  Federal 
level — particularly  after  the  Congress 
specifically  made  a  decision  against  Fed- 
ersd  land-use  control. 

All  of  us  want  clean  air  and  the  EPA 
has  a  most  important  role  in  achieving 
that  goal,  but  reason  must  prevail.  We 
must  not  allow  the  EPA,  or  any  other 
Federal  Agency,  to  circumvent  congres- 
sional interest  by  bureaucratic  lawmak- 
ing. We  must  make  it  clear  to  both  the 
people  of  the  Nation  and  to  all  of  our 
Federal  agencies  that  we  accept  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  an  elected  Congress  and 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  rule  by  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  following  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  myself  and  Mr.  Russell 
Train,  Administrator  of  EPA,  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  problem  to  which  section  511 
addresses  itself,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  long  run,  the  Congress  must  ex- 
press itself  unambiguously,  and  in  force- 
ful legislative  language,  and  make  It 
clear  that  Federal  land-use  control  that 
easily  can  become  bureaucratic  dictator- 
ship, is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  people  and  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  15. 1974. 
Mr.  Russell  Train, 

Administrator,     Environmental     Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Russ:  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  your  Region 
5  Director,  Mr.  Francis  Mayo,  had  an  in- 
formal visit  with  some  of  the  business 
leaders  of  Indianapolis  at  a  luncheon  spon- 
sored by  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce— at  which  gathering  he  informally 
advised  the  persons  present  of  the  July  9 
regulations  that  were  promiilg&ted  by  EPA 
relative  to  "review  of  indirect  sources."  In 
connection  with  these  regulations,  I  have 
also  noted  your  announcement  that  EPA 
Is  planning  to  form  a  new  unit  designed  to 
deal  with  all  aspects  of  land  use  planning 
problems,  which  you  call  "the  nation's  num- 
ber one  environmental  problem." 

At  the  luncheon,  Mr.  Mayo  Indicated  that 
the  regulations  were  merely  implementing 
the  expressed  will  of  Congress  already  on 
the  books,  and  in  your  announcement  you 
said  that  the  new  office  does  not  represent 
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the  June  11 
llrements  set 
)70,  but  I  am 
itlon  of  theso 

the  author- 


the  exercise  of  new  authority  but  rather 
"a  new  approach  to  the  responsibilities  we 
already  have."  i 

Frankly,  the  purpose  of  tfils  letter  Is  to 
ask  you  how  such  a  ratlonalf  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  land  use  office  wlth^  EPA  and  the 
promulgation  of  Indirect  soii'ce  regulations 
can  be  rationalized  in  view  of  Congress's  vote 
on  June   11    to  defeat   the  lapd  use  bill.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  If  E^  assumes  for 
Itself  under  the  "indirect  souifce"  regulations 
the  authority  to  review  buiWing  plans  for 
roads,  schools,  shopping  centefs.  aUporte,  of- 
fice buildings,  and  parking,  eflucational,  re- 
tail,   commercial    and    industrial    facilities, 
with   the  further  power  to  inject  plans  or 
compel    modifications    in    bufdlng    projects 
constructed  by  either  prlvat<|  enterprise  or 
state  and  local  governments,  wfth  the  fxirther 
corollary    that    If    the    prodi^t    cannot    be 
changed  to  meet  EPA  obJectlT^,  it  will  sim- 
ply not  be  allowed  to  be  bull]|— EPA  is  pro- 
ceedmg   m   clear   defiance   of  |Congresslonal 
Intent  concerning  land  use  plai|nlng  imposed 
at  the  federal  level  in  light 
vote.    I   am   aware   of   the  r 
forth  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
also  wondering  If  the  promuli 
new  regulations  does  not  exo 
ity  given  EPA  In  that  Act.       j 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  at>preciate  eco- 
nomic dislocation  that  couldtbe  caused  by 
writing  and  enforcing  these  n^w  regulations. 
If  builders  do  not  meet  the  sjandards,  they 
will  have  to  modify  their  de|lgn  or  forego 
building  altogether  and  they  #111  be  subject 
to  fines  of  up  to  (1,000  a  day  |rom  the  start 
of  construction.  It  seems  to  mi  that  the  end 
result  could  be  a  slowing  dow^  of  construc- 
tion in  a  period  of  severe  un^nployment  in 
the  building  trades,  a  gradual  fonstrlction  of 
urban,    rural    and    suburbans  development, 
and  the  making  of  constructicii  plannmg  tai 
more  difficult,  protracted  an*  expensive.  To 
cite  you  but  one  example,  a  downtown  park- 
ing garage  complex  in  Indianapolis  that  has 
the  Joint  support  of  private  developers  and 
the  City's  Capitol  Improvement  Board,  with  a 
projected   capacity   of  2,000  «ars,  has  been 
placed   in   serious  Jeopardy  by  the  Implica- 
tions of  Mr.  Mayo's  visit  the  Other  day,  and 
his  remarks  have  caused  great  consternation, 
which,  beginning  as  a  ripple,  will  undoubt- 
edly become  a  tidal  wave  If  the  Indianapolis 
community   once  Etgaln  gets  the  Idea  that 
EPA  authorities  out  of  Chlcaco  are  coming 
in  to  Indianapolis  and  coercing  local  private 
developers  and  civic  authorities  into  their 
preconceived  notions  about  wljiat  Is  good  for 
the  City  and  what  is  not. 

I  realize  how  difficult  these-  problems  are 
and  how  caught  you  sometimes  become  be- 
tween conflicting  forces,  but  if  there  is  any 
response  you  could  make  to  n:^  on  the  gen- 
eral subject,  and  any  specific  answer  you 
could  make  to  my  Inquiry  abo^t  what  EPA's 
authority  for  promulgating  these  regulations 
is,  I  would  be  most  grateful.        | 

With  warmest  personal  regs^'ds  and  best 
wishes  to  you  in  the  fine  Job  vou  are  doing 
under  great  pressure,  I  am  | 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnXIAM  H.  HTJDlftjT  III 

Mem\)er  cf  Congress 


U.S. 


EnvikonmentJI 
Protection  AoInct. 
Washington.  D.C.,  Septe7nbe\  11, 1974. 
Hon.  William  H.  Hudnut  III, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bn.L:  In  your  letter  off  August  15, 
1974.  you  expressed  concern  ths  EPA's  in- 
fluence over  land  use  is  expandtSg  to  an  ex- 
tent which  Is  both  undesirabl^l  and  unau- 
thorized by  Congress.  Your  con«fern  is  based 
upon  two  recent  actions  taken  bjf  the  Agency, 
the  promulgation  of  new  lndlre|it  source  re- 
view regulations  and  the  creatlfn  of  a  new 
land  use  office. 


I  can  appreciate  your  concern  over  the  role 
of  a  Federal  agency  In  Issues  of  land  use 
which  I  fully  agree  are  best  addressed  by 
local  communities  with  tyll  public  partici- 
pation. However,  I  would  point  out  first  that 
the  new  Indirect  source  review  regulations 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  congressional  con- 
cerns expressed  in  passage  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act:  and  second,  that  this  Agency  fully  re- 
spects the  primacy  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment In  planning  for  future  land  use.  The 
Agency's  activities  In  these  areas  are  designed 
to  further  the  achievement  of  existing  man- 
dates In  what  I  trust  is  a  more  responsive 
manner. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  contemplates  that  much 
of  the  reduction  In  auto-related  pollution 
necessary  to  attain  and  maintain  national 
standards  can  be  accomplished  through  di- 
rect controls  on  auto  emissions  (Title  11). 
While  the  Implementation  of  Title  n  will 
certainly  help  reduce  ambient  levels  of  auto- 
related  pollutants,  EPA  has  found  that  this 
program  will  be  Insufficient  to  insure  either 
attainment  or  indefinite  maintenance  of 
standards. 

Indeed.  Congress  foresaw  the  need  for  con- 
trols to  supplement  source  emission  limita- 
tions In  Section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  by 
specifically  Including  "transportation  and 
land  use  controls"  as  mechanism  which  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  attainment  and  main- 
tenance of  health  standards. 

New  Indirect  sources  as  defined  In  the  re- 
view regulations  have  sufficient  automotive 
trip-Inducing  capacity  to  create  enough  con- 
gestion to  cause  localized  violations  of  the 
Federal  health  standards.  By  law  there  must 
be  a  mechanism  to  prevent  or  otherwise  con- 
dition construction  of  such  sources  to  in- 
sure that  health  standards  are  not  violated. 
As   the   preamble   to   the   indirect   source 
review    regulations    Indicates,    EPA    eiqiects 
that  by  using  Improved  traffic  flow  design, 
augmenting  mass  transit  avaUabUlty  or  oth- 
erwise eliminating  or  modifying  those  design 
features  which  cause  short-term  violations 
of  health  standards,  most  facilities  subject 
to   the   regulations   will   meet   the   require- 
ments.  Although   the  regulations   are  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  potential  violation  of 
ambient  air  quality  standards,  the  types  of 
changes  in  facility  design  Intended  to  satisfy 
air  quality  requirements  are  almost  always 
consistent   with   the   achievement   of  other 
desirable  eflTects   such   as   customer  conven- 
ience and  more  rapid  traffic  flow  both  in  and 
around  the  proposed  facility. 

We  understand,  however,  that  the  regula- 
tions could  pose  significant  problems  and 
costs  to  developers  if  the  regulations  are  not 
fully  understood  and  extensive  project  time 
delays  are  incurred.  If  decisionmakers,  both 
public  and  private,  are  fully  apprised  of  de- 
sign and  location  considerations  n«»ce8sary 
to  meet  air  quality  standards  well  In  ad- 
vance of  the  permit  procedure,  project  fi- 
nancing, and  plans  for  construction,  then 
these  regulations  would  be  most  cost-ef- 
fective. We  are  making  every  effort  to  mini- 
mize these  unnecessary  costs  in  implement- 
ing the  regulations.  Our  Office  of  Air  and 
Waste  Management  Is  working  with  developer 
groups  throughout  the  country,  holding 
workshops,  and  testing  the  review  procedures 
prior  to  the  January  1  effective  date. 

Preliminary  research  Indicates  that  while 
the  cost  of  design  changes  necessitated  by 
the  review  requirements  In  most  Instances 
will  be  minimal,  financial  Institutions  un- 
familiar with  the  new  requirements  may 
unnecessarily  delay  financing  of  question- 
able projects.  Therefore,  we  are  also  plan- 
ning to  hold  workshops  for  mortgage  bank- 
ers' associations  and  ottier  Investment 
groups. 

Considerations  of  the  impacts  of  these  In- 
direct source  regulations  as  well  as  other 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Agency 
prompted  me  to  establish  a  new  land  use 


office  within  the  Office  of  the  Administra- 
tor. The  office,  which  wUl  only  be  three  or 
fo\ir  people,  will  seek  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  impacts  of  the  Agency's  programs  on 
State  and  local  decision-making  and  will 
work  toward  making  these  governments  the 
chief  actors  In  achieving  the  requirements 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  will  not  be  assiun- 
Ing  any  new  authority  In  land  use  but  rather 
wUl  be  working  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  our  program  offices  to  develop 
workable  approaches. 

I  hope  this  adequately  addresses  your  con- 
cerns. If  you  have  any  further  questions, 
please  don't  hesitate  to  get  In  touch  with 
me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  E.   Train, 

Administrator. 


Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  legislation 
now  before  us  reduces  by  $5  million  the 
amount  originally  appropriated  for  the 
special  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren. This  program,  which  falls  under 
the  child  nutrition  section  of  title  IV, 
coordinates  nationwide  meal  distribution 
at  day-care  and  summer  feeding  proj- 
ects, along  with  various  Head  Start  pro- 
grams which  were  incorporated  into  it 
in  January  1974. 

Originally,  the  conferees  on  H.R. 
15472,  which  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  on  Au- 
gust 8,  had  allocated  $30  million  for  the 
special  food  service  programs.  That 
amount  has  been  cut  to  $25  million, 
thereby  prohibiting  expansion  into  new 
projects  and  even  placing  manv  exist- 
ing ones  in  jeopardy. 

Furthermore,  the  present  biU's  increase 
of  $9  million  over  last  year's  appro- 
priation is  deceptive,  since  most  of 
the  additional  fimds  will  be  spent  toward 
meeting  the  raise  in  the  maximum  reim- 
bursement rate  for  program  outlets 
which  went  into  effect  on  July  1.  Infla- 
tion, then,  not  additional  meal  services, 
will  be  the  recipient  of  the  present 
increase. 

The  Minnesota  example  serves  to  illus- 
trate these  points.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  Informed  the  Minnesota 
program  that  their  Initial  fimding  esti- 
mate for  the  State  for  fiscal  year  1975 
is  $660,842.  This  is  little  more  than  half 
of  the  State  agency's  actual  estimate  of 
operating    costs    for    the    year,    which 
amounted    to   $1,225,031.    Furthermore, 
the  Minnesota  program  director  notes 
that  the  agency  "allows  no  expansion  of 
the  program  and  does  not  Include  the 
$111,581  to  cover  approvable  applications 
from  sponsors  who  did  not  participate 
in  the  program  last  fiscal  year,  nor  does 
it  provide  for  potential  sponsors  who 
have  not  yet  made  application."  Current 
participants  in  Minnesota  are  concerned 
at  the  budget  deficiencies  that  will  arise 
if  the  State  is  forced  to  spread  its  meager 
allotment  among  all  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams by  reimbursing  sponsors  at  a  rate 
far  below  the  maximum  permitted  rate 
in  this  time  of  astronomical  food  prices. 
For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  funds  now  available  and  the 
administrative  flaws  In  the  present  sys- 
tem. I  refer  my  colleagues  to  Senator 
Humphrey's  statement  in  the  April  24 
Congressional  Record  urging  a  generous 
appropriation  for  this  program  when  the 
original  bill  was  debated. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urgently  hope  that 
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next  June,  when  the  authorization  for 
this  program  must  be  renewed.  Congress 
will  consider  revisions  which  will  render 
the  financial  and  administrative  policies 
employed  in  this  program  more  equitable 
than  they  are  now.  In  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  way  to  justify  the  denial  of  food 
to  needy  American  children  because  of 
congressional  tight-fistedness  and  bu- 
reaucratic waste. 

Mr.  CONYESia.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Agriculture  -  Environmental  -  Consumer 
Protection  appropriations  Included  many 
valuable  and  necessary  provisions  for  the 
operation  of  these  Federal  agencies. 
However,  the  wasteful  boons  for  big  busi- 
ness contained  in  the  bill  forced  me  to 
withhold  my  support  and  vote  "present." 

Particularly  disturbing  was  the  hasty 
rejection  of  the  amendments  cutting 
funds  for  Cotton.  Incorporated,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  exporting  of  tobacco  imder 
the  food-for-peace  plan. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  asked  to  sac- 
rifice and  underfund  vitally  needed  do- 
mestic programs,  we  In  the  Congress 
must  diligently  strive  to  avoid  expendi- 
tures which  bring  little  or  no  benefit  to 
American  consumers.  The  passage  of  this 
legislation  in  its  present  form  Is  contrary 
to  that  Important  aim. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  especially  Uke  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  section  511  of 
this  bill,  which  states: 

No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  imder 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  administer  any  pro- 
gram to  tax,  limit,  or  otherwise  regulate 
parking  facilities. 

This  language  was  placed  in  the  bill 
at  my  request  and  I  would  like  to  make 
my  reasons  clear  for  doing  so. 

I  have  spoken  before  on  this  floor  about 
the  attempts  by  the  E^nvlronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  assume  the  powers  of 
dictating  to  our  States  and  communi- 
ties the  use  of  their  land.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  (H.R.  15858)  to  prohibit  the 
EPA  from  putting  any  regulations  into 
effect  that  would  constitute  land  use. 

More  than  60  of  my  colleagues  have 
Joined  me  in  sponsoring  that  bill. 

Today  we  have  the  opportimity  to  show 
the  EPA  that  we  do  mean  business  and 
that  any  national  land  use  laws  will  be 
put  into  effect  only  after  a  vote  in  this 
Congress;  and  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
such  lawmaking  by  bureaucracy. 

Of  course,  we  rejected  Federal  land 
use  laws  earlier  in  this  House.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  issue  will  be  considered 
again  in  the  next  Congress.  While  I  per- 
sonally  oppose  such  laws  at  the  Federal 
level,  if  they  are  to  be  passed,  the  Con- 
gress is  the  proper  body  to  pass  them, 
not  the  EPA. 

But  already  the  EPA  has  made  such 
laws,  despite  rejection  by  this  House. 

They  have  issued  regulations  control- 
ling parking  facilities  that  pose  a  serious 
danger  to  both  our  national  economy 
and  the  rights  of  our  citizens.  These  reg- 
ulations require  anyone — any  public  au- 
thority, any  private  citizen — In  19  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  Nation  to  go  to  the 
EPA  and  get  permission  before  they  can 
build  any  facility  that  includes  space  for 
parking  motor  vehicles. 


The  number  of  vehicle  spaces  that 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  EPA  reg- 
ulations varies  among  metropolitan 
areas.  In  the  Houston  area  where  I  am 
privileged  to  live,  the  EPA  would  regulate 
the  construction  of  all  facilities  that  in- 
clude 500  or  more  parking  spaces. 

In  the  case  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  the 
regulations  would  apply  to  facilities  with 
10  or  more  parking  spaces.  That  would 
allow  them  to  control  even  the  building 
of  a  7-11  store.  And  certainly  any 
church  could  not  be  built  without  the 
EPA  stamp  of  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  Is  in  serious  jeopardy,  when  our 
construction  industry  Is  on  the  brink  of 
disaster  and  thousands  of  skilled  work- 
ers are  without  jobs,  we  can  111  afford  to 
have  such  awesome  powers  in  the  hands 
of  the  HPA  or  any  other  Federal  agency. 

Their  logic  is  wrong.  Their  approach  is 
wrong.  And  the  parking  regulations  they 
propose  are  111  conceived  even  in  the 
light  of  scientific  study  and  findings. 

I  believe  I  can  sum  up  the  scientific 
facts  of  the  matter  In  just  a  few  sen- 
tences quoted  from  a  report  prepared 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee.  In 
volume  I,  page  120.  of  that  report,  we 
find  the  following  summary: 

The  mixed  and  restricted  potential  of  land 
use  policies.  Modifying  land  use  patterns  so 
as  to  reduce  mobile  emissions  would  appear 
to  be  a  mixed  possibility  at  best.  And.  as  in 
the  case  of  "other  transportation"  policies, 
some  land  use  policies  might  have  surprising 
or  perverse  results.  Centralization  of  resi- 
dences or  work  places  within  urban  areas 
seems  to  Increase  rather  than  reduce  expo- 
sures to  "unsafe"  air  quality  levels  despite 
the  reluctant  decrease  in  automobile  trav- 
el. ...  As  a  policy  action,  decentralization 
has  the  advantage  of  requiring  little  in  the 
way  of  explicit  new  incentives  or  programs. 
Decentralization  is  occurring  anyway  in  the 
United  States. 

I  just  wish  that  someone — ^anyone — 
at  the  policsmiaking  level  in  EPA  would 
study  this  report  and  the  other  scien- 
tific evidence  as  it  relates  to  the  regula- 
tions on  parking,  transportation,  and  in- 
direct source  emissions  which  they  pro- 
pose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  danger  is  that 
unless  we  act  to  halt  this  folly,  the  EPA 
will  actually  put  its  regulations  Into  ef- 
fect on  January  1,  1975. 

My  amendment  in  this  bill  would  at 
least  postpone  their  attempts  to  control 
construction  of  parking  facilities  for  9 
months — ^through  the  1975  fiscal  year, 
which  will  end  on  September  30  next 
year. 

I  believe  our  action  will  also  give  even 
the  EPA  second  thoughts  about  trying 
to  put  any  other  regulations  into  effect 
that  constitute  land  vae  until  the  Con- 
gress gives  them  the  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  it  was  less  than  24 
hours  ago  in  this  very  Chamber  that  we 
applauded  President  Ford's  efforts  to 
control  inflation. 

Unless  we  approve  this  bill  with  the 
language  I  propose  for  section  511,  we 
wUl  not  only  be  retracting  yesterday's 
applause  for  the  effort  to  combat  infla- 
tion, we  will  be  sanctioning  completely 
illogical  regulations  that  can  do  just  the 
opposite. 


I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  be  aware 
of  these  proposed  EPA  regulations  that 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  at  least  de- 
lay. We  can  save  our  States  and  cities 
substantial  amounts  of  money  and  pre- 
serve their  right  to  control  their  own  des- 
tiny. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  this  bill  with  the 
language  proposed  in  section  511  Intact. 

Mr.  WHl'lTKN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  any  per- 
sonnel which  carries  out  the  provisions  of 
section  610  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 
except  for  research  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed W.OOO.OOO;  projects  to  be  approved  by 
the  Secertary  as  provided  by  law. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  Page  3. 
line  17:  strike  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
thereof  and  in  lieu  substitute  a  period. 

Page  3.  strike  out  lines  18  and  19. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  vmder  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  device. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  and 
four  Members  have  appeared.  A  quoriun 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  pres- 
ent. Pursuant  to  rule  XXTH,  clause  2. 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  shall 
be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. ,    .      .^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  delete  all  tax- 
payer funds  for  Cotton.  Incorporated. 

I  do  not  have  any  furmy  speech  today 
to  ridicule  this  subsidy.  Our  economy  is 
in  serious  trouble,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple are  in  no  mood  to  joke  about  the 
waste  of  their  tax  money. 

And  the  subsidy  to  Cotton,  Incorporat- 
ed, is  just  that— a  waste  of  the  taxpayer's 
money.  It  is  a  frill,  a  boondoggle,  a 
giveaway. 

Call  it  what  you  will,  whatever  it  is — 
it  is  a  burden  that  should  not  be  forced 
upon  the  American  public.  It  is  a  plunder 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury  that  has  got  to  stop. 

Last  week's  Economic  Summit  Confer- 
ence sounded  a  stem  message  that  must 
be  heeded.  It  is  time  to  cut  out  all  un- 
necessary Government  spending.  Our 
economy  is  in  danger.  Our  budget  must 
be  controlled.  Our  budget  must  be  woven 
tightly,  without  any  stray  threads  like 
Cotton,  Incorporated. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  save 
$3  million.  That  is  money  worth  fighting 
to  save.  It  would  buy  a  jet  fighter,  a 
new  school  building  or  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant. 
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Before  another  penny  of  taxpayer 
money  Is  given  away  to  Cotton,  Incor- 
porated, I  want  my  colleagues  to  examine 
the  record  of  this  private  Interest  lobby. 
Has  Cotton,  Incorporated,  helped  the 
cotton  farmer? 

The  answer  is  not  much.  The  price  of 
cotton  Is  falling  from  Its  peak  of  earlier 
this  year,  Indicating  demand  for  cotton 
is  dropping  off.  Cotton,  Incorporated,  is 
supposed  to  be  boosting  dranand  for  cot- 
ton by  U.S.  consumers.  But  since  Cotton, 
Incorporated,  was  recognized  by  law  in 
1970,  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  has 
fallen  every  year,  from  8  million  to  7.6 
million  bales  a  year.  But  in  Europe  and 
overseas,  the  demand  for  cotton  has 
grown  steadily  every  year. 

Has  Cotton,  Incorporated,  helped  the 
taxpayer? 

Again,  the  answer  is  "No."  Cotton,  In- 
corporated, has  spent  all  $23  million  of 
the  Federal  subsidy  funds  it  has  received 
over  the  past  3  years,  whUe  banking  $8 
to  $10  million  received  from  cotton  pro- 
ducers. It  has  invested  these  Federal 
funds  in  lavish  ofiQce  siuroundings  In  New 
York  City  and  overblown  salaries  for  the 
executive  staff. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  In  15  months 
that  the  House  is  voting  on  a  Federal 
subsidy  for  Cotton,  Incorporated.  On  the 
agriculture  appropriations  and  author- 
ization bills  last  year,  the  House  soimdly 
rejected  the  Cotton,  Incorporated,  sub- 
sidy proposals.  This  summ«-,  and  identi- 
cal amendment  to  defeat  funding  for 
Cotton,  Incorporated,  lost  by  just  a  few 
votes. 

But  at  that  time,  we  dldlnot  have  the 
sense  of  urgency  about  economy  that 
the  Economic  Simimlt  Conference  has 
instilled  In  the  Congress.  • 

Now  we  do. 

The  Congress  has  heard  enough  about 
Cotton,    Incorporated,    In    the    past.    I 
know  my  colleagues  are  tired  of  the  topic 
So  am  I. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  put  It  to  rest 
Pass  this  amendment.  Cut  off  this  waste 
of  taxpayer  funds.  Put  Cotton,  Incorpo- 
rated, where  it  belongs— back  in  the 
private  business  sector.  an4  off  the  Fed- 
eral welfare  list. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  tote  for  this 
amendment.  [ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chafrman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amer^ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  =lrlend  from 
Massachusetts,  with  whom  th&ve  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Approftrlatlons  for 
many  years,  says  he  Is  tired  if  this  mat- 
ter being  discussed.  I  thinkJexcept  for 
his  feelings  about  the  mattfr,  that  he 
miffht  have  been  tired  quite  siwhlle  ago 

Mav  I  say  to  the  Members 
President's  message  of  yes 
called  on  the  American  cott 
along  with  other  farmers,  to 
in  the  way  of  production,  nt 
cause  of  domestic  needs  but  a: 
to  improve  our  trade  bal 
foreign  nations. 

May  I  say  for  the  recon 
in  recent  years  the  chief  eam^ 
exchange,  so  as  to  bring  m 
balance   of    trade   situation/ 
agriculture.     Agriculture     has     all     of 
the  major  segments,  and  in? the  field  of 
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agriculture  cotton  has  probably  earned 
more  foreign  dollars  for  this  country 
than  any  other  commodity. 

The  Information  which  the  gentlemaxt 
uses  is  to  some  degree  accurate.  When 
adverse  reports  came  to  the  subcommit- 
tee we  asked  for  an  investigation.  We 
had  strong  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  all  of  the  activities  of  Cotton 
Incorporated  were  in  line  with  the  best 
Interests  of  the  American  economy,  of 
the  American  farmer,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can trade.  We  concluded  that  In  the 
area  of  research  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion but  what  additional  research  was 
necessary  if  we  were  to  produce  cotton 
at  a  cheap  enough  price  so  that  It  would 
be  readily  available  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, to  the  American  cotton  miU. 

In  fact,  even  with  this  research  effort, 
which  has  been  reduced  from  $10  million 
to  $3  million,  and  with  this  effort  to  get 
the  American  consumer  to  realize  the 
value  of  this  product,  with  all  of  our 
efforts,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  we  still  had  a 
decreasing  yield  of  total  production  of 
cotton  In  this  country  at  a  time  when 
we  needed  the  cotton. 

This  bill  was  passed  by  this  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  21.  In  the  han- 
dling of  this  bill,  we  have  conferred  with 
our  colleagues  on  the  Senate  side.  We 
have  conveyed  to  them  what  we  planned 
to  do.  We  know  what  their  main  inter- 
ests are.  and  In  the  Interest  of  letting 
this  matter  be  settled  once  and  for  all. 
let  us  proceed  and  send  the  bill  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  where  they  can 
adopt  the  bill  and  we  can  complete  action 
on  this  bill  for  this  year. 

This  authority  is  for  1  year  only.  Re- 
search projects  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  program  has  been  cut  to  $3  mil- 
lion from  $10  miUion  at  a  time  when  the 
President  is  begging  us  to  produce  more 
cotton  because  it  Is  needed  by  our  econ- 
omy not  only  at  home  but  for  our  foreign 
trade  abroad. 

For  that  reason,  let  us  vote  down  this 
amendment  and  pass  this  bill  and  send 
it  to  the  Senate  side  for  Its  swjtlon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  comments  made  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, in  connection  with  this,  and  I  want 
to  simply  say  that  not  one  dime  of  this 
$3  million  goes  into  any  promotion,  not 
one  dime  goes  into  paying  the  salaries  of 
people  which  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  has  been  complain- 
ing about. 

This  money  will  go  into  research  un- 
der accounting  procedures  which  many 
of  us  have  insisted  be  established,  and 
which  the  Board  of  Directors  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to. 

It  will  be  used  to  further  our  ability 
to  produce  cotton  fiber  products.  One 
million  dollars  of  it  will  go  Into  the  mat- 
ter of  brown  lung,  which  Is  a  very  serious 
disease  ir  cormectlon  with  the  textile 


Industry  and  Is  somewhat  similar  to  black 
lung  which  the  Members  are  familiar 
with. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
plead  with  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment  and  to  support  this  very 
minimal  amount  for  pure  and  simple  re- 
search, which  Is  desperately  needed  in 
this  particular  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Conte)  there 
were — ayes  19,  noes  36. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OFFICE  or  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

For  necessary  expenses,  Including  payment 
of  fees  or  dues  for  the  use  of  law  libraries  by 
attorneys  In  the  Held  service,  $7,789,000. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tiie  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement,  signed  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  in  April  1972. 
stated  that  the  two  parties  pledge  them- 
selves to  either  complete  or  begin  imple- 
mentation, by  December  31,  1975,  of 
"measures  to  find  practical  solutions  for 
reducing  pollution  from  overflows  of 
combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewers." 
Additionally,  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
provide  EPA,  in  section  105:  First,  au- 
thority for  storm  and  combined  sewer 
demonstration  programs,  and  In  section 
108;  second,  authority  for  pollution  con- 
trol demonstration  programs  in  the 
Oreat  Lakes. 

Under  these  authorities,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  proposed  a 
$100  million  storm  and  combined  sewer 
demonstration  program  for  the  Great 
Lakes.  Your  committee  included  these 
funds,  as  a  transfer  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, In  the  EPA  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1973, 1974  and  1975. 

Then  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  1975 
legislation. 

Speaking  for  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Great  Lakes  Congressmen,  Jon- 
gressman  Blatnik  asked  your  commit- 
tee to  retain  that  $100  million  in  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today.  All 
of  us  have  the  Lakes  area,  on  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  basis  strongly  sup- 
ported that  position. 

You  responded  that  that  provision  re- 
mains on  the  books  from  last  year  and 
remains  In  force  until  expended:  and 
that  the  committee  therefore  felt  it  un- 
necessary to  repeat  the  language  in  the 
new  bill. 

The  need  for  these  funds,  this  year, 
is  urgent,  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  our 
agreement  with  Canada,  and,  more  Im- 
portant, improve  the  quality  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  untreated  wastes  from 
storm  and  combined  sewer  systems  rep- 
resent a  significant  source  of  pollution  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 
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Wastewater  treatment  plants  are  de- 
signed to  treat  approximately  2y2  times 
the  normal  dry-weather  quantity  of 
sewered  wastes.  During  even  moderate 
rains,  however,  systems  become  over- 
loaded, and  quantities  of  raw,  untreated 
wastes  simply  bypass  the  plant  and  flow 
directly  into  the  Great  Lakes  and  their 
tributaries. 

These  raw  discharges  pollute  shore- 
lines, and  force  the  closing  of  beaches. 
They  are  a  significant  health  hazard  as 
well  as  an  offense  to  the  senses. 

Additionally,  street  runoff  Itself  con- 
tains a  high  degree  of  nutrients,  which 
cause  algae  and  other  forms  of  eutro- 
phication,  organic  compounds,  petro- 
chemicals and  other  dangerous  wastes. 

EPA  has  done  considerable  research 
into  the  treatment  of  storm  and  com- 
bined wastes,  and  has  the  capability  to 
move  into  the  demonstration  stage. 

The  $100  million  would  provide  seed 
money  for  local  communities,  and  up  to 
10  good-sized  demonstration  projects, 
treating  all  wastes  in  selected  small 
towns,  and  sections  of  larger  cities.  They 
have  not  pinpointed  the  exact  locations 
yet,  but  have  a  good  Idea  where  they 
should  go. 

We  have  barely  a  year  before  the 
deadline  set  by  the  Great  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement — and  we  have  not 
even  made  a  start  on  this  part  of  an  in- 
ternational pledge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  of  the  Great  Lakes 
are  deeply  grateful  to  your  committee 
for  including  the  funds  in  the  last  three 
appropriations  bills;  and  we  readily  un- 
derstand your  reasons  for  not  including 
the  same  language  in  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House. 

But  we  would  like  reassurances  that 
your  committee  is  Interested  in  seeing  the 
funds  spent. 

We  therefore  ask  you:  Is  It  the  intent 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
the  $100  million  be  transfered  from  HUD. 
this  fiscal  year,  and  made  available  for 
the  storm  and  combined  sewer  demon- 
stration program  on  the  Great  Lakes? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  that  the 
fact  that  the  committee  is  interested  in 
the  Great  Lakes  was  the  cause  of  the 
money  being  Included  in  the  first  in- 
stance. It  was  not  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the  administra- 
tion. However,  we  have  kept  the  money 
in  there  for  3  years,  and  it  still  continues 
to  be  available.  Having  expressed  our- 
selves in  that  regard,  having  expressed 
our  thoughts  in  our  reports  and  In  our 
actions,  we  felt  the  Government  should 
go  ahead  with  this  work,  and  we  have  not 
changed  oiu-  minds. 

However,  since  points  were  made  in 
the  President's  veto  message  to  the  effect 
of  calling  attention  to  these  carryover 
funds,  which  did  not  in  my  judgment  give 
any  justification  for  the  veto,  we  did  not 
repeat  the  language  except  to  say  that 
the  money  remained  available.  We  did 
not  retract  any  of  the  statements  we 
heretofore  made  concerning  the  neces- 
sity to  move  ahead  with  this  program. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  did  recommend  those  funds  in 


2  successive  years,  and  that  is  still  the 
committee's  intent? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  did  not  repeat  it, 
but  our  language  as  heretofore  expressed 
continues. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  at  this  point 
the  following  letters  and  materials: 
HoTJSE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  1. 1974. 
Hon.  John  A.  Blatnik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  John:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
expressing  support  for  the  Great  Lakes  Pro- 
gram and  the  Clean  Lakes  Program. 

In  developing  our  new  bUl,  HJi.  16901, 
we  gave  a  great  deal  of  consideration  to 
both  of  these  programs.  The  provision  pro- 
viding for  the  transfer  of  (100  mUlion  In 
impounded  HUD  funds  for  the  Great  Lakes 
Program  remains  on  the  books  from  last 
year  and  remams  In  force.  Therefore,  we 
felt  It  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  Great  Lakes 
transfer  language  in  the  new  bill. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  Clean  tAkes 
Program,  we  added  a  direct  appropriation 
of  $4  mUUon.  This  sbould  provide  ade- 
quate planning  funds  to  get  the  program 
started. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jamie  L.  WHrrrEN, 
Chairman    Appropriations    Subcommit- 
tee    on     Agriculture,     Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection. 

September  19,  1974. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.  Whitten, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture — 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, Committee  on  Appropriations,  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  August  8  then 
President  Nixon  vetoed  HJl.  16472.  the  Agri- 
culture-Environmental and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection programs  appropriations. 

That  Act  contained  funding  for  two  dis- 
tinctly different  water  poUutlon  control  pro- 
grams— $100  million  for  storm  and  combined 
sewer  projects  for  the  Great  Lakes  area;  and 
975  minion  for  the  Clean  Lakes  section  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  (Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  (Sec.  314  of  PL  92-fiOO) . 
The  President  not  only  singled  out  these 
programs  for  mention  in  the  veto  message, 
but  mistakenly  combined  them  Into  one  pro- 
gram, when  he  opposed  "a  $175  mUUon  pro- 
gram to  clean  up  the  Oreat  Lakes." 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  the  President's  sin- 
gling out  of  these  programs,  and  his  objec- 
tions to  them,  they  clearly  deserve  to  be 
retained  In  the  new  legislation  now  before 
your  Committee. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  not  only  the  world's 
largest  body  of  fresh  water;  they  are  the 
location  of  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
nation's  population  and  Industrial  concen- 
tration. This  concentration  obviously  poses 
tremendous  pollution  problems  as  weU  as 
great  opportunity.  With  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  U.S.-Canada  Great  Lakes 
Agreement  only  a  year  away,  the  Great  Lakes 
need  every  cent  they  can  gat  If  the  U.S.  is  to 
preserve  its  credibility  abroad. 

The  175  mUllon  for  Section  814  of  the 
1972  Act,  to  help  States  control  poUutlon 
of  the  nation's  freshwater  lakes,  is  but  half 
the  9160  million  Congress  authorized  for 
this  purpose  for  FT  1976.  Mr.  Nixon  stated 
In  his  veto  message  that  "the  feasibility  of 
this  cleanup  program  has  not  yet  been 
proven;"  yet  the  Interstate  Conference  on 
Water  Problems  at  its  convention  in  Cincin- 
nati a  mere  two  weeks  ago  affirmed  that  the 


states  are  ready — and  anxious  to  receive  the 
funds. 

On  behalf  of  the  Conference  of  Great  Lakes 
Congressmen.  I  therefore  urge  your  distin- 
guished Committee  to  give  full  consideration 
to  this  request,  to  retain  both  these  pro- 
grams in  the  new  appropriations  bill,  and 
provide  the  $100  million  and  $75  million  ap- 
propriated for  them  in  the  original  legisla- 
tion. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Blatnik, 
Member  of  Congress,  Chairman,  Con- 
ference  of    Great    Lakes   Congress- 
men. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  pressing  need  to  control  inflation 
compels  me  today  to  return  to  the  Congress 
without  my  approved  H.R.  15472,  an  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  certain  related  agencies  and  programs. 

Two  weeks  ago.  I  vowed  to  the  American 
people  that  any  appropriations  bill  substan- 
tially above  my  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975 
would  be  vetoed  because  it  would  otherwise 
contribute  to  inflationary  forces  in  the  econ- 
omy. This  legislation  exceeds  my  budgetary 
recommendations  by  such  a  large  amount — 
some  $540  million — that  it  presents  a  clear 
and  distinct  threat  to  our  flght  against  in- 
flation and  cannot  be  accepted. 

Under  this  legislation,  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1975  would  exceed  our  recommenda- 
tions by  $150  million  m  fiscal  year  1975,  $300 
million  In  fiscal  year  1976.  and  by  additional 
amounts  In  fiscal  year  1977.  Water  and  sewer 
grants  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized  at  a  level  of  about  $345 
million,  a  level  more  than  eight  times  higher 
than  any  level  in  the  past.  Funding  for  agri- 
cultural conservation  programs  would  be 
more  than  doubled,  completely  reversing  re- 
cent efforts  of  this  Administration  to  reform 
these  programs.  Furthermore,  this  bill  would 
Increase  certain  loan  programs  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  $400  mil- 
lion more  than  we  recommended,  an  increase 
which  would  further  strain  already  over- 
stressed  credit  markets  and  wo\Ud  add  to 
inflationary  pressures. 

I  also  oppose  a  provision  in  this  bill  trans- 
ferring from  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  EPA  a  $175  mil- 
lion program  to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  feasibility  of  this  cleanup  program  has 
noi  yet  been  proven.  Further  study  is  essen- 
tial If  we  are  to  avoid  Ineffective  Federal 
spending  for  these  purposes. 

My  original  budget  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  laid  out  program  priorities 
as  we  see  them  in  the  executive  branch. 
While  differences  have  frequently  existed 
between  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  on  priorities  for  particular  programs, 
I  flrmly  believe  that  our  current  fiscal  situa- 
tion demands  national  unanimity  on  the 
issues  of  a  larger  concern:  namely,  that  we 
agree  to  enact  appropriation  bills  which  do 
not  fuel  the  fires  of  inflation  through  exces- 
sive spending. 

I  would  welcome  Congressional  reconsid- 
eration cf  this  bin  and  the  program  prior- 
ities contained  therein  so  that  a  more  ac- 
ceptable bill  can  be  enacted.  In  keeping 
Federal  spending  under  control,  we  do  not 
Intend,  of  course,  to  single  out  only  farm 
or  environmental  programs.  Indeed,  I  would 
hope  that  in  considering  all  future  appro- 
priation measures,  the  Congress  will  assid- 
uously avoid  enacting  measures  which  pose 
Inflationary  problems  similar  to  the  bill 
I  am  returning  today. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whitx  House,  August  t,  1974. 
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Department  or  Housin^  and  Urban 

DEVELOPMENf 


GRANTS  FOR  BASIC   WATER  AND  ^EWER  FACILITtES 

For  grants  authorized  by  alctlon  703  of  the 
Housing  ana  Urban  Develop^ient  Act  of  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  3102),  $400,00(^000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $rhlcb  shall  be 
derived  from  the  unexpenfed  balance  of 
amounts  appropriated  und*-  this  head  In 
Public  Law  92-73  and  contti^ed  to  be  avail- 
able by  Public  Law  92-399  And  Public  Law 
93-136:  Provided.  That  $100jf00,000  of  these 
funds  shall  be  available  for  transfer  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  ifeency  to  fund 
storm  and  combined  sewer  jpojects  for  the 
Great  I^akes  area:  $225,000,009  of  these  ftinds 
shall  be  available  for  transfi|r  to  and  to  be 
merged  with  the  grant  progratos  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  ptf-suant  to  sec- 
tions 306(a)(2)  and  306(a)  (1)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1926)  :mnd  $76,000,000 
of  these  funds  shall  be  avaUiAle  for  transfer 
to  the  Enlvommental  ProtecSon  Agency  for 
grants  for  the  Clean  Lakes  Pr<STam  pursuant 
to  section  314  of  Public  Law  9-500. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Ciairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Jtr.  Mosher) 
raises  a  matter  most  impoitant  to  all  of 
us  from  the  Great  Lakes  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  GreaSLakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement,  signed  between 
Canada  and  the  United  sfetes  in  April 
1972  stated  that  the  two  iarties  pledge 
themselves  to  either  comp  ete  or  begin 
implementation,  by  Decem  ler  31.  1975, 
of  among  others,  "measures  to  find  prac- 
tical solutions  for  reduci  ig  pollution 
from  overflows  of  combine  1  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers." 

Additionally,  the  Federal:  iVater  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  amendmi  nts  of  1972 
provide  EPA,  in  section  105'  a)  authority 
for  storm  and  combined  s(  wer  demon- 
stration programs,  and  in  s  ction  108(a) 
authority  for  pollution  coi  trol  demon- 
stration programs  in  the  Gi  lat  Lakes. 

Under  these  authorities, ;  he  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency)  proposed  a 
$100  million  storm  and  coiAbined  sewer 
demonstration  program  fa|  the  Great 
Lakes.  Your  committee  inlluded  these 
funds,  as  a  transfer  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urlmn  Develop- 
ment, in  the  EPA  approiJiations  for 
fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and|l975. 

Then  President  Nixon  vetied  the  1975 
legislation.  I 

I,  as  chairman,  and  other  members  of 
the  Conference  of  Great  Laki  s  Congress- 
men, asked  your  committee  t  retain  that 
$100  million  in  the  legisla  Ion  we  are 
considering  today. 

You  responded  that  thJ  !;  provision 
remains  on  the  books  from  1  st  year  and 
remains  in  force  until  exi  mded:  and 
that  the  committee  there  ore  felt  it 
uimecessary  to  repeat  the  anguage  in 
the  new  bill. 

The  need  for  these  funds,  ihls  year,  is 
urgent,  if  we  are  to  live  up  ta  our  agree- 
ment with  Canada,  and,  morf  important, 
improve  the  quality  of  the  dreat  Lakes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  untreated  wastes  from 
storm  and  combined  sewer  systems  rep- 
resent a  significant  source  of  wUutlon  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Wastewater  treatment  pla  its  are  de- 
signed to  treat  approximate!  '  2'/^  times 
the  normal  dry  weather  quar  ;lty  of  sew- 
ered wastes.  EKirlng  even  mo<  srate  rains, 
however,  systems  become  ovei  oaded,  and 


quantities  of  raw,  untreated  wastes  sim- 
ply bypass  the  plant  and  flow  directly 
into  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  tributar- 
ies. 

These  raw  discharges  pollute  shore- 
lines, and  force  the  closing  of  beaches. 
They  are  a  significant  health  hazard  as 
well  as  an  offense  to  the  senses. 

Additionally,  street  runoff  itself  con- 
tains a  high  degree  of  nutrients,  which 
cause  algae  smd  other  forms  of  eutro- 
phlcation,  organic  compounds,  petro- 
chemicals and  other  dangerous  wastes. 
EPA  has  done  considerable  research 
into  the  treatment  of  storm  and  com- 
bined wastes,  and  has  the  capability  to 
move  into  the  demonstration  stage. 

The  $100  million  would  provide  seed 
money  for  local  communities,  and  up  to 
10  good-sized  demonstration  projects, 
treating  all  wastes  in  selected  small 
towns,  and  sections  of  larger  cities.  They 
have  not  pinpointed  the  exact  locations 
yet,  but  have  a  good  idea  where  they 
should  go. 

We  have  barely  a  year  before  the  dead- 
line set  by  the  Great  Lakes  Water  (Qual- 
ity Agreement — and  we  have  not  ever 
made  a  start  on  this  part  of  an  inter- 
national pledge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  of  the  Great  LaJces 
are  deeply  grateful  to  your  committee  for 
including  the  funds  in  the  last  three  ap- 
propriations bills ;  and  we  readily  under- 
stand your  reasons  for  not  including  the 
same  language  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
House. 

But  we  would  like  reassurances  that 
your  committee  is  Interested  in  seeing 
the  funds  spent. 

We.  therefore,  ask  you :  Is  it  the  intent 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
the  $100  million  be  transferred  from 
HUD,  this  fiscal  year,  and  made  avail- 
able for  the  storm  and  combined  sewer 
demonstration  program  on  the  Great 
Lakes? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  constrained  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  language  in 
the  report.  This  language  is  not  in  the 
bill ;  the  language  appears  in  the  report, 
on  page  5,  and  in  that  language  the 
committee  has  instructed  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  not  to  do  cer- 
tain things.  The  language  I  refer  to  and 
with  which  I  disagree  reads  as  follows: 
None  of  these  funds  are  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  any  program 
that  reduces  the  supply  or  increases  the  cost 
of  electricity  or  food  to  the  consumer. 

The  following  sentence  in  the  report 
describes  the  language  as  "directive." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  who  have  approved  this 
language  have  made  a  serious  mistake. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  language  was  not 
placed  in  the  bUl  itself.  But  It  seems 
to  me  obvious  that  if  those  words  were 
to  be  law,  or  were  to  be  effective  Instruc- 
tions to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  EPA  could  never  control  the 
acidic  water  flowing  into  streams  from 
coal  mines,  or  control  the  seepage  from 
large  feedlots,  or  do  anything  about  in- 
creasing concentrations  of  persistent 
Insecticides  in  the  food  chain,  or  do  any- 
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thing  about  our  air  quality  standards  If 
such  actions  were  to  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  our  energy  or  food  supplies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  head 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  also  been  concerned  and  has  written 
a  letter  to  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.* 
WHrTTEN)  responding  to  the  langtiage  in 
the  report,  in  which  he  says  on  page  3 
of  his  letter  to  the  chairman,  as  follows: 

A  literal  Interpretation  of  this  language 
could  call  Into  question  most  of  EPA's 
statutory  authorities  since  a  great  number 
of  our  authorities  are  In  some  way  related 
to  the  energy  and  food  Industries  and  have 
some  Impact  direct  or  Indirect  upon  supply 
and  price. 

I  take  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  simply 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  case  they  had  not  seen  this  lan- 
guage in  the  report  and  to  provide  those 
Members  who  are  so  inclined  to  make 
appropriate  comments  In  relation  to  the 
continued  action  of  EPA  under  the  stat- 
utes that  have  been  passed  for  its  crea- 
tion and  continued  existence.  I  disagree 
with  this  langiiage  in  the  report.  I  am 
sorry  the  language  was  inserted.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Train,  that  if  the  language  were 
to  be  literally  followed,  EPA  would  go  out 
of  business. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
EPA  is  a  law  we  passed  which  Mr.  Train 
is  required  to  follow.  It  also  seems  very 
peculiar  to  me  that  we  should  have  ti^ 
language  in  the  report  on  a  bill  which 
provides  $640  million  for  EPA  to  carry 
out  its  duties  under  the  law. 

So  I  dissent  from  these  comments  in 
the  report,  and  hope  that  these  com- 
ments will  not  be  included  in  reports  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
In  the  well  should  also  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  sepa- 
rate views  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey),  and  mine,  in  which  we  criticize 
the  committee  for  having  included  lan- 
guage of  this  kind. 

Having  Included  the  language  In  the 
report,  there  Is  no  way  we  could  strike 
it  out  on  the  floor  by  offering  an  appro- 
priate smiendment.  Yet  I  would  assume 
that  the  Agency  would  consider  Itself 
bound  by  that  language,  and  have  to  be 
guided  by  It,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  another  section  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  page  4  the  following 
appears: 

To  the  extent  not  made  inapplicable  due 
to  the  reduction  In  funds  from  the  amounts 
contained  In  the  vetoed  bill,  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  provided  for  In  this  bill 
are  expected  to  be  guided  by  the  Instruc- 
tions, directions,  and  suggestions  contained 
m  the  first  House  and  Senate  reports  and 
the  Joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee on  conference. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  do  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  strike  out  those 
comments  in  those  reports.  I  would  hope 
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the  Agency  would  continue  to  do  Its 
job  as  required  by  law.  Language  of  this 
^iad  does  not  change  the  law.  I  join  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  in  stating  our  ob- 
jection to  that  language. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  Is  any  way  the  language 
in  the  report  can  repesil  a  legislative  act, 
and  that  is  in  effect  what  this  language 
would  do  if  it  were  literally  interpreted. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  some 
of  the  large  electrical  utility  companies 
that  cover  a  large  part  of  Ohio  are  mak- 
ing a  good  deal  out  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  spending  money,  and  they  are  rim- 
ning  ads  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  Washington  Post  and  others  stating 
thatr— 

If  we  didn't  have  to  do  this,  and  if  we 
would  be  allowed  to  pollute  the  air,  elec- 
tricity would  be  cheaper,  but  because  we  can- 
not we  are  building  higher  stacks,  stacks 
that  are  over  a  thousand  feet  high. 

So.  I  called  some  of  them  in,  and  I  said, 
"What  does  that  do  when  you  increase 
the  height  of  the  stacks?"  And  they  said. 
"It  disperses  it  over  a  wider  area."  I  said, 
"You  mean  that  by  doing  that  you  are 
going  to  let  more  people  share  in  the  pol- 
lution you  are  putting  out?" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hays,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  might  say — 
and  this  is  not  a  secret — ^that  people  are 
asking  whether  or  not  there  ^ould  not 
be  suits  flled  against  some  of  these  com- 
panies who  get  an  automatic  raise  in 
their  rates  each  time  the  costs  go  up,  to 
prevent  them  from  spending  $20,000 
for  an  ad  deploring  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  do  something 
to  clean  up  the  air  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  some  of 
these  utilities  found  out  that  they  can- 
not cry  wolf  and  rim  the  country,  and 
that  they  do  have  to  obey  the  law  the 
same  as  anybody  else.  I  would  just  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten).  that  there  is 
no  way  I  will  stand  by  and  let  the  gentle- 
man repeal  legislation  by  language  in  a 
report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  the  rea- 
son this  language  is  in  the  report  instead 
of  the  bill  is  because  there  was  no  desire 
to  repeal  the  law.  The  committee  dis- 
cussed whether  to  put  in  the  bill  that  no 
part  of  the  funds  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  thus  and  so.  If  we  had  done  that 
the  language,  in  my  opinion,  would  not 
have  been  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
I  know  that  we  considered  this,  but,  for 
now,  decided  to  put  it  only  in  the  report. 

Even  EPA  has  recognized  some  changes 
are  needed.  Mr.  Train,  who  is  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA,  announced  in  the  press 


that  they  were  relaxing  some  of  the  more 
stringent  rules  and  regulations  that  they 
had  had  in  view  of  the  energy  shortage. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Public  Law  92-500,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  provides 
that  energy  requirements  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  any  action  taken  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

I  talked  to  a  man  the  day  before 
yesterday  whose  company  has  seven 
plants.  In  one  of  the  plants  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  electricity  in  10  months 
has  gone  from  $22,000  per  month  to  $43,- 

000  per  month.  One  of  the  plants  has 
been  directed  by  the  EPA  to  spend  $1 
million  to  clean  up  the  air.  So  help  me 

1  am  for  cleaning  up  the  air,  but  if  one 
cannot  find  any  evidence  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous, I  think  we  must  set  priorities  and 
concentrate  on  what  is  dangerous. 

I  have  here  statements  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  one  of  these 
statements  sa3^: 

A  Federal  Power  Commission  staff  report 
today  declared  that  by  1975  the  nation's 
electric  power  supply  reserves  will  be  criti- 
cally deficient  In  seven  of  the  nine  electric 
reliability  areas  if  there  is  continued  insist- 
ence on  strict  adherence  to  existing  air  qual- 
ity standards. 

The  TVA  testifled  before  our  public 
works  appropriations  committee  that  it 
was  costing  $50  million  extra  to  build  one 
plant  because  EPA  was  requiring  them  to 
return  the  water  to  the  river  at  a  cooler 
level  than  existed  prior  to  having  en- 
tered the  plant. 

I  have  here  a  report  stating  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  American  consumer  an 
average  of  $250  a  year  more  per  year  by 
1983  for  electricity  if  all  of  these  require- 
ments are  met  with  very  little  environ- 
mental benefit.  In  my  own  area  we  have 
had  the  electric  rates  increased  by  100 
percent  In  a  matter  of  a  few  months.  The 
Members  have  read  where  here  in  North- 
east Washington  they  had  an  uprising 
about  2  months  ago  because  they  had 
doubled  the  rates  in  the  month  of  July. 

The  Members  may  have  read  in  the 
paper  where  the  Virginia  Electric  & 
Power  Co.  had  to  increase  their  rates  40 
percent,  and  are  asking  for  a  20-percent 
additional  raise. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Director  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  also  the  President  in  his  message, 
said  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  prac- 
tical about  these  matters,  we  put  this 
In  the  report  deliberately  so  that  these 
factors  will  be  considered  when  they  say 
they  are  getting  down  to  a  practical  level. 

I  have  said  from  the  beginning  we  had 
to  do  something,  and  I  attempted  to  do 
something  about  the  environment  in 
1965  before  many  folks  had  any  concern 
about  it.  I  wrote  a  book  calling  attention 
to  the  need  for  a  clear  environment.  But 
I  also  said  we  have  to  keep  industry  nm- 
ning,  because  if  people  are  hungry,  and  if 
they  are  cold,  they  are  going  to  say, 
"Damn  the  environment,"  and  they  will. 
So  we  put  this  language  in  the  report 
calling  attention  to  this  fact,  and  Indi- 
cating EPA  should  compare  the  benefits 
with  the  ill  effects,  such  as  higher  food 
and  energy  prices,  before  they  act. 

In  that  book  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  man  in  the  begiiming,  when  he 


built  his  fire  in  his  first  cave,  had  to  com- 
pare the  discomforts  of  the  smoke  with 
the  benefits  of  the  warmth.  So  what  we 
have  done  here  is  call  attention  to  this 
matter. 

As  I  said  yesterday  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, we  intend  that  the  agency  give  at- 
tention to  these  matters.  Had  we  wished 
to  make  it  absolutely  binding,  we  would 
have  put  it  in  the  bill  as  a  limitation  on 
an  appropriation.  We  did  not  want  to 
be  that  firm,  but  we  do  think  that  these 
things  of  necessity  must  be  given  con- 
sideration, and  we  are  told  that  they  are 
going  to  give  attention  to  this  anyway. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sconewhat  reas- 
sured by  the  gentleman's  mentioning 
that  this  is  not  binding  but  that  it  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  language.  But 
I  just  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
I  know  a  little  bit  about  the  electric 
power  industry-,  too.  There  are  more 
power  generating  plants  along  the  Ohio 
River  in  my  district  than  in  any  other 
stretch  of  the  same  length  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  the  Vir- 
ginia Electric  &  Power  Co.  Sure,  they 
have  had  increases  because  they  got 
a  captive  Commission  over  there.  All 
they  do  in  Virginia  when  they  want  an 
increase  is  they  get  an  increase.  Let  me 
tell  you  about  the  Virginia  Electric  & 
Power.  A  month  ago  their  stock  was  sell- 
ing at  $6.50.  Do  the  Members  know  what 
dividend  they  paid  already  in  the  first 
three-quarters  of  this  year — $1.18.  That 
is  not  bad  for  an  outfit  that  claims  they 
cannot  spend  any  money  to  comply  with 
the  CTlean  Air  Act — not  bad  at  all. 

And  if  they  keep  up  at  the  rate,  their 
payments  on  dividends  are  going  to  be 
about  22  or  23  percent  on  the  selling  price 
of  the  share.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
not  a  bad  investment  and  I  bought  a 
little  bit,  and  then  it  went  up  a  couple 
of  dollars  and  so  I  sold  it.  I  did  not  want 
to  hang  around  that  crowd  too  long.  As 
Joe  Kennedy  said : 

When  you  have  got  a  chance  tu  make  a 
profit,  you  ought  to  take  it. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  shed 
too  many  tears  about  the  electric  power 
industry  because  they  are  using  this  as 
an  excuse  to  keep  from  doing  anj-thing. 
I  have  an  area  in  my  district  where  the 
minimum  air  quality  standards  are  ex- 
ceeded all  the  time  and  they  are  building 
another  plant  right  beside  the  three  they 
already  have  there  and  for  5  miles  one 
cannot  see  across  the  highway  on  some 
days."  So  do  not  talk  to  me  and  try  to 
tell  me  about  the  TVA.  because  some  of 
the  worst  violators  are  the  REA's.  In 
Ohio  they  talk  about  providing  electric- 
ity for  the  farmers.  Baloney.  They  are 
building  another  big  powerplant  to  pro- 
vide power  to  the  strip  mining  industry 
so  they  can  tear  up  Ohio  some  more. 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  never 
had  any  stock  in  any  of  these  companies. 
I  do  know  of  one  company  that  tried  to 
get  a  permit  out  of  the  EPA  to  get  a  go 
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ahead  sign.  I  know  some  pe#)le  are  pay 
ing  half  their  monthly  incqpxe  for  elec 
trlclty. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  but  thai  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  EPA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  yl  dd  any  fur- 
ther. 

That  is  because  of  the  c  -eed  of  the 
electric  utility  industry  anc  the  fact  is 
that  in  Ohio — and  we  ha  e  them  In 
Ohio— there  is  a  Public  Ut  litles  Com- 
mission. I  have  told  the  Got  ;mor  many 
times  that  he  ought  to  chan  e  the  name 
of  that  to  the  Utilities  Comi  lission.  The 
public  has  not  had  any  pro!  Kition  from 
it.  It  has  been  owned  body  ad  soul  by 
the  utilities.  It  has  been  in  t  e  past,  and 
when  they  want  a  rate  in  rease  they 
come  in  and  they  automatic  Uy  get  it.  I 
may  say  with  some  new  m  imbers  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Gilliga  i. 

The  American  people  are  c  at  so  stupid 
that  we  can  ccaiceal  the  fact  from  them 
and  tell  them  these  rates  hi  ve  gone  up 
simply  because  of  EPA.  The  rates  have 
gone  up  because  the  coal  oi  erators  are 
selling  coal  for  all  the  traff  ;  will  bear, 
and  because  the  power  pet  )le  have  a 
chance  to  raise  the  rates  t  ;ey  do  not 
care. 

There  is  coal  on  my  far  a  and  the 
Members  would  not  believe  viat  I  have 
been  offered  for  it.  It  is  no  very  good 
coal.  It  can  be  stripped  by  ;  bulldozer. 
But  if  one  has  a  coal  scutt]  i  full  of  it 
and  one  has  a  roaring  fire  i  the  fire- 
place and  if  one  throws  a  sc  ttle  full  of 
coal  on  the  fire  it  will  put  the  l  re  out.  Yet 
they  are  selling  that  to  the  i  ower  com- 
panies at  $30  a  ton. 

I  know.  I  live  there.  It  is  f  le  truth.  I 
have  lived  there  all  my  life. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chaira  an,  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say  about  the  si  uation  the 
gentleman  has  in  his  State  noi  do  I  claim 
to  know  what  the  situation  5  in  other 
States,  but  If  It  Is  a  situatlor  whatever 
the  cause,  which  results  in  d<  ubllng  the 
cost  to  the  people  at  the  pove  -ty  level.  I 
say  to  the  EPA  which  comes  lefore  our 
committee  that  we  should  not  appropri- 
ate any  further  money  ixnti  we  know 
what  the  truth  is. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  going  »  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  the  gentler  lan  to  say 
the  cost  is  all  the  fault  of  th  >.  EPA  be- 
cause I  have  pointed  out  the  f)  cts  saying 
It  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  EPA. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  do  not  ay  that  It 
is.  We  say  we  should  not  mi  ,ke  a  bad 
matter  worse  by  contributing  o  make  it 
worse. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  1  r.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  know  wh  the  "we" 
are  who  are  telling  them  wti  it  to  do? 
We  have  said  notliing.  Theif  Is  some 
staff  member  on  the  paj^oU  of 
ber.  and  that  does  not  rep 
policy  of  this  House. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Of  course  it  does 

Mr.  PHnXIP  BURTON.  Th( 
this  House  will  be  written  by 
are    in    the    House    and    no 
Member  purporting  to  write  . 
tlve  Intent.  I  would  submit  If 
chairman  of  the  Subcommlt, 
propriatlons.  if  I  knew  my  posi. 
prevail  In  the  House  I  would 
proposition  In  language  where 
express  our  will  by  voting  It  ui 
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without  the  vote  of  the  House  is  an  ad- 
mission of,  In  my  Judgment,  the  fact 
they  cannot  get  the  votes  to  approve 
such  language.  Therefore  the  placing 
of  this  EPA  language  in  the  committee 
report  is  not  worth  the  paper  It  Is  written 
on — because  It  reflects  one  man's  opinion 
and  cannot  be  construed  as  reflecting  the 
intention  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hats  wm 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  no  one  around  here  wants  to 
create  a  power  shortage  or  put  any  pow- 
er company  in  the  position  of  not  being 
able  to  produce  power.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  they  should  have  every  considera- 
tion commensurate  with  the  considera- 
tion given  to  the  rest  of  the  people  but  I 
do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
use  the  fuel  shortage,  if  there  is  one,  as 
an  excuse  to  do  nothing  in  compliance 
with  the  law.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

I  have  advocated  that  we  extend  the 
compliance  deadline  a  little  bit,  that  we 
give  them  an  extra  year  or  two  or  three 
to  conform;  but  let  me  tell  this  House 
something.  The  British  stopped  the  air 
pollution  in  London.  It  used  to  be  in  the 
winter  time  that  a  lot  of  people  died 
because  of  the  air  quality  and  they 
passed  a  stricter  law  and  they  said  that 
in  so  many  years  it  will  take  effect.  I  will 
tell  this  House,  it  is  more  clear  in  Lon- 
don, the  home  of  the  famous  fog  in 
winter  time  now,  than  it  is  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  It  was  not  fog.  It  was  a  com- 
bination of  water  particles  and  pollu- 
tants. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Well,  let  me  say  to 
my  colleague  that  I  do  not  see  that  we 
have  any  differences. 
Mr.  HAYS.  WeU.  I  am  glad. 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  I  think  there  Is 
a  world  of  difference  between  what  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  in  mind 
and  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
in  mind. 

This  is  language  that  the  committee 
decided  not  to  put  in  the  bill  where  it 
could  be  attacked  by  an  amendment  to 
strike  it  out,  but  it  was  put  in  the  report 
to  protect  it.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  expected 
the  agency  will  pay  attention  to  it. 
This  Is  what  It  says : 
Non«  of  these  funds  are  appropriated  for 
th©  purpoee  of  admlnlaterlng  any  program 
that  reduces  the  supply  or  Increases  the  cost 
of  electricity  or  food  to  the  consumer. 


I  submit  that  tucking  this  langt  age  away 


Suppose  a  utility  Is  using  coal  that  has 
sulfur  in  It  and  it  is  polluting  the 
atmosphere.  If  EPA  requires  it  to  bum 
nonsulfur  coal  it  will  Increase  that  cost. 
This  language  would  persuade.  If  not 
compel,  the  EPA  not  to  require  that  kind 
of  change  because  It  could  raise  the  cost 
of  electricity. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  next  two  paragraphs  in  the  report 
which  say: 

However,  the  Committee  agreed  It  would 
be  be«t  to  Include  the  language  In  the  report 
at  this  time,  and  to  rely  on  the  Environ- 


mental Protection  Agency  to  so  modify  it* 
regulations  and  requirements  as  necessary  to 
accomplLah  this  directive. 

WhUe  protecting  the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  purity  of  our  waters  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential, and  has  long  been  a  major  concern 
of  this  Committee,  it  does  not  seem  that 
this  must  be  accomplished  by  raising  the 
cost  of  food  and  electricity  beyond  the  fi- 
nancial abUlty  of  many  Americans. 

We  are  already  in  agreement  to  do  it 
by  report  language.  Hed  we  wished  to 
make  it  the  other  way,  we  would  have  had 
a  vote  on  the  bill  and  my  colleagues 
could  have  voted  to  strike  it  out  3  weeks 
before  the  election. 

Personally,  I  do  not  want  to  write  any- 
thing that  I  do  not  know  the  full  results 
of.  By  putting  it  In  the  report,  we  can 
discuss  this  with  Mr.  Train  or  anybody 
else.  As  the  President  said  yesterday,  in 
this  time  of  energy  shortage,  we  must  do 
all  we  can  to  see  that  the  energy  supply 
is  not  diminished  further. 

I  think  I  put  in  the  language  with  the 
support  of  the  committee,  with  the  sup- 
port of  my  friends 

Mr.  YATES.  Three  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  When  we  put  it  In 
there.  I  had  not  met  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  ITie 
gentleman  could  have  anticipated  what 
I  would  do. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes;  but  3  out  <rf  55  is 
not  a  big  percentage. 

Mr.  YATES.  No;  but  we  expect  that  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  If  the 
gentleman  does  not  expect  Mr.  Train 
to  be  guided  by  the  language  in  the  pre- 
vious reports,  as  it  states  on  page  4: 

To  the  extent  not  made  Inapplicable  due 
to  the  reduction  in  funds  from  the  amounts 
contained  in  the  vetoed  bill,  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  provided  for  in  this  bill 
are  expected  to  be  guided  by  the  instruc- 
tions, directions,  and  suggestions  contained 
in  the  first  House  and  Senate  reports  and 
the  joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee on  conference. 

The  language  of  the  report  has  certain 
guiding  principles  that  it  hopes  and  ex- 
pects that  the  agency  will  observe. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  And  it  reflects  my  feel- 
ing, having  spent  months  and  months 
working  on  this  subject  and  weeks  and 
weeks  on  hearings,  I  think  It  is  perfectly 
sound  report  language.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  make  an  issue  of  this,  he  can 
offer  an  amendment  to  limit  appropria- 
tions. We  did  not  do  that  because  we  did 
not  think  It  wise. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  want  to  limit  the 
appropriations.  What  I  want  to  do  is 
strike  It  out  of  the  report,  because  I  do 
not  think  language  of  this  kind  that  has 
an  Inhibitory  effect  on  agencies  should 
be  in  a  report. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Burton)  was  correct.  We 
should  not  place  in  appropriation  com- 
mittee reports  language  that  has  the 
committee's  imprimatur  on  the  actions 
of  an  agency. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  look  forward  to  next 
year  when  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  will  be  chairman  of 
another  suljcommlttee  which  will  have 
much  to  do  with  power  and  energy  pro- 
grams. I  look  forward  to  his  report  and 
I  look  forward  to  seeing  him  defend  his 
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position  that  report  language  should  not 
be  binding  on  the  agencies  under  his 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  look  forward  to  that 
day,  but  I  do  not  think  we  will  put  lan- 
guage In  any  report  of  any  committee 
of  which  I  am  chairmaa  like  the  lan- 
guage that  was  put  In  this  report. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PUBLIC    LAW   480 

For  expenses  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
not  otherwise  recoverable,  and  unrecovered 
prior  years'  costs,  including  interest  thereon, 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
UJS.C.  1701-1710,  1721-1726.  1731-1736d),  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  as  follows: 
(1)  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for  for- 
eign currencies  and  for  dollars  on  credit 
terms  pursuant  to  title  I  of  said  Act,  •426,- 
175,000 :  Provided,  That  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  such  amount  shall  be  made  avaUable 
to  any  one  coiuitry;  and  (2)  commodities 
supplied  in  connection  with  dispositions 
abroad,  pursuant  to  title  n  of  said  Act, 
$353,298,000. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    ICBORO 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ichoro:  Page  18, 
line  23,  strike  out  "425,175,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "304,336,000." 

Page  19,  line  2.  strike  out  "353,298,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "242,440,000." 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee.  I  realize  that 
the  opponents  of  this  amendment  will 
argue  that  I  really  am  not  cutting  down 
the  export  of  shipments  of  food  in  this 
country  to  $750  million  because  of  the 
way  the  matter  Is  accounted  for  by  the 
administrators  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  doing  is  to 
reduce  the  title  U  flgure  from  $353,- 
298,000  to  $242,440,000,  which  Is  the 
amount  estimated  to  be  shipped  under 
title  II.  I  am  reducing  the  title  I  480 
sales  from  $425,175,000  to  $304,336,000, 
reducing  the  amount  estimated  to  be 
shipped  imder  both  title  I  and  title  n 
from  $981,690,000  to  $750  mllUon. 

I  say  again  I  know  It  can  be  argued 
that  this  will  not  do  the  Job  because  of 
the  way  It  is  accounted  for.  But  that  Is 
the  intent  of  my  amendment.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  shipped  $981,- 
690,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  imder 
both  titles.  My  intent  is  to  cut  that  down 
to  $750,000,000.  Perhaps  the  conference 
committee  can  work  It  out  because  It  Is 
one  of  those  csises  where  It  Is  Impossible 
to  limit  the  expenditure  with  accuracy, 
because  of  the  way  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation Is  written.  It  Is  one  of  the  areas 
that  I  think  that  our  authorizing  com- 
mittee should  take  a  closer  look  at,  be- 
cause it  is  the  type  of  program  that 
makes  this  body  relatively  an  Irrelevant 
body,  as  far  as  our  tripartite  system  of 
government  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  Is  this:  Grade 
school  economics  taught  me  that  two 
primary  causes  of  Inflation  are  govern- 
ment spending  and  productivity,  acting, 
of  course,  within  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  When  we  ship  out  $981,690,000 
worth  of  food,  we  are  reducing  the  supply 
In  this  coimtry.  I  know  that  I  can  be  ac- 


cused of  being  unhumanitarian,  but  I 
think  we  will  be  sufficiently  humane,  in 
view  of  inflation,  deficits,  sind  our  over- 
all economic  condition.  If  we  limit  the 
food  shipments  to  $750,000,000.  If  we 
really  want  to  start  doing  something 
about  Inflation,  about  our  dire  economic 
problems.  I  submit  we  should  start  act- 
ing today.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  bit- 
ing the  bullet.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  we  are  at  the  crossroads  at  this 
point  In  our  history.  If  we  do  not  start 
acting  responsibly,  we  could  very  well 
lose  the  free  enterprise  system  in  the  next 
year  or  the  following  2  years.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  start  managing  our  fiscal  affairs 
responsibly. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one 
of  those  amendments  that  has  a  great 
deal  of  appeal  to  the  House,  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  appeal  to  anyone  who  is  in  poli- 
tics, because  one  is  cutting  money  that 
is  not  going  Into  one's  own  district.  But 
let  us  be  perfectly  frank  about  this 
food  for  peace  program — and  that  Is 
what  we  are  talking  about  cutting.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  how  much  is 
needed  because  it  depends  on  the  vagaries 
of  weather  and  a  host  of  other  factors 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman,  by  his 
statement,  seems  to  be  Inferring  that  I 
am  not  a  true  fiscal  conservative.  I  know 
that  It  Is  popular  to  say  that  a  fiscal 
conservative  Is  one  that  is  In  favor  of 
cutting  spending  in  someone  else's  dis- 
trict or  cutting  spending  abroad,  but  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  was  one  of  those  Democratic  Members 
of  Congress  who  voted  to  sustain  the 
veto  on  the  rural  and  water  sewer  pro- 
gram because  of  my  concern  about  our 
irresponslbllity  In  managing  our  fiscal 
affairs,  and  the  record  will  show  that  I 
represent  predominantly  a  rural  district. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  If  my 
colleague  will  yield,  let  me  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  I  am  not  speaking  of 
him  as  an  Individual.  I  am  saying  this  is 
the  type  of  an  amendment  In  the  House 
that  may  well  get  broad  support  because 
of  what  I  just  pointed  out,  and  this  Is 
what  concerns  me.  because  today  no  one 
has  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  or 
the  pec^le  back  at  home  or  the  people 
in  the  free  world  the  problems  we  face 
in  the  Middle  East. 

One  can  look  back  In  history,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  Impugn  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent; let  us  look  at  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. Away  back  at  the  time  when  John 
Foster  Dulles  was  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Egyptians  burned  one  of  our  libra- 
ries. We  said.  "By  golly,  we  are  going  to 
punish  you.  We  are  not  going  to  send  you 
some  wheat." 

We  did  not  send  them  the  wheat,  and 
they  got  It  from  the  Russians.  As  a  result, 
the  Russians  gained  influence  in  that 
area  for  some  time. 


I  think  we  have  gone  too  far  in  this 
country  when  we  think  we  can  infiuence 
other  countries  by  force  of  arms,  and  I 
think  It  is  time  to  stop  rattling  our  sabers 
and  to  start  thinking  about  some  other 
things. 

We  have  enough  atom  bombs  to  blow 
up  this  world  five  times  over.  However, 
we  had  better  stsirt  realizing  that  people 
around  the  world  are  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  food  enough  for  our- 
selves and  some  left  over  to  win  friends 
around  this  troubled  world,  food  can  win 
a  lot  more  friends  in  the  world  today  than 
could,  all  the  bullets  and  bayonets  put 
out  by  our  armament  factories. 

Certainly  reducing  the  supply  of  food 
in  this  country  may  well  drive  up  the 
price  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  f(X)d  over  and  above 
what  we  need  at  home,  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  our  friends  or  people 
willing  to  be  our  friends  aroimd  the 
world. 

When  one  takes  a  look  at  the  economic 
problems  coming  out  of  the  Middle  East, 
turning  them  off  by  arbitrarily  saying. 
"We  are  not  going  to  give  you  the  food 
you  need"  In  Egypt  or  in  the  Middle  East 
because  we  want  to  drive  down  the  price 
here  at  home,"  that  certainly  is  not  the 
answer. 

We  will  have  a  whale  of  a  lot  more 
trouble  in  the  Middle  Blast  and  a  whale 
of  a  lot  more  trouble  in  Africa  and  other 
places  becaus'i  of  a  decision  like  that,  if 
we,  as  a  Nation,  are  going  to  stand  up 
and  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  meet  our 
Christian  need  to  help  people  with  the 
food  that  God  has  given  us  in  this  coun- 
try." 

Again  I  say,  let  us  not  overlook  the 
fantastic  impact  for  good  will  in  a 
troubled  world  that  our  God-given  sup- 
ply of  food  can  provide  us  as  a  Nation. 
Let  us  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  unfor- 
tunate countries  in  this  world  by  sajing 
that  we  are  arbitrarily  at  this  point 
going  to  cut  back  on  Pood  for  Peace 
shipments. 

It  is  lousy  diplomacy,  and  it  is  fraught 
with  danger,  not  onlj-  to  our  Nation  but 
to  the  free  world,  if  we  back  away  from 
using  this  food  to  help  win  friends  and 
gain  better  understanding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  hope  that  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

I  know  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota,  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  ablest  men  in  the  Congress  and  also 
one  who  is  a  successful  farmer  In  his 
own  right. 

I  am  one  of  those  in  Congress  who 
think  we  need  to  review  our  entire  for- 
eign policy.  I  think  it  is  bankrupt,  from 
the  United  Nations  on  down  or  up,  any- 
way anyone  wants  to  put  it. 

I  think  a  whole  lot  of  our  defense  ex- 
penditures are  to  maintain  our  military 
establishment  and  are  not  for  defense. 
However,  our  foreign  policy  Is  the  only 
one  we  have  right  now. 

Let  me  describe  what  is  Involved  here. 
May  I  say  that  the  law  says  that  the 
handling  of  this  program  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  meeting  domestic  needs.  TTiat 
Is  one  point. 
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It  says  further  that  it  shi  11  not  dis- 
place sales  for  dollars.  That    s  No.  2. 

Let  me  describe  to  my  frier  1,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  who  I  s  ly  again  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  i;  .  this  Con- 
gress in  the  opinion  of  every  KXiy,  what 
I  know  to  be  the  President's  r  quest.  The 
President  has  asked  all  fan  lers  to  go 
for  all-out  production. 

We  did  that  in  World  War  I  .  We  know 
what  happened.  They  went  a  1  out.  and 
then  our  Government  held  th  it  produc- 
tion off  the  world  market  ai  d  ordered 
a  cut  in  acreage,  putting  1  trmers  in 
bankruptcy  and  putting  53, 0(  0  families 
on  the  road  without  a  job,  a<  jordlng  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Benson  who  was 
then  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture 
That  is  what  they  did  befoi  e. 
What  did  they  do  for  induj  try?  They 
appropriated  $18  billion  so  ths  t  industry 
could  reconvert  to  peacetime  ictivltles. 
While  I  am  not  a  strong  si  jporter  of 
this  approach,  it  is  the  only  policy  we 
have.  If  the  gentleman's  farm*  rs  and  my 
fanners  do  produce  without  tti »  supports 
that  they  have  had  and  theji  get  these 
huge  quantities,  the  surpluses  will  drive 
down  the  prices.  In  view  of  t  le  plea  of 
the  President  and  the  actioi  of  Con- 
gress, in  terms  of  taking  the  bridle  off 
and  asking  the  farmers  to  pi  xluce  all- 
out.  I  think  they  at  least  st  )uld  have 
that  Public  Law  480  escape  w]  ere  we  do 
get  this  protection. 

The  production  under  thi  program 
cannot  be  at  the  expense  of  wh  it  we  need 
in  America:  it  cannot  be  in  pl(  ce  of  that 
which  can  be  sold  for  dollars. :  think  we 
need  this  as  one  protection  at  I  tast.  when 
we  get  the  all-out  productia  i  we  call 
upon  the  farmers  to  give  us  o  t  of  their 
pockets  and  without  any  subs  dy. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairma:  ,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  t  e  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairma  .  I  would 
not  embarrass  the  distingiUshld  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  by  askij  ig  him  to 
define  what  is  the  foreign  po]  cv  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wonder  s  X)Ut  that 
myself.  > 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  t  le  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi.  - 

But  what  I  am  tr>-tng  to  do  is.  »  protect 
the  food  supplies  for  this  count]  y.  I  think 
that  $750  million  of  foreign  i  id  under 
this  program  is  sufficient,  an  [  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  MImj  slppl  will 
generally  agree  that  if  we  in<  rease  the 
supply,  we  generally  decrease  ;he  price. 
I  would  state  that  if  the  i  entleman 
from  Mississippi  fears  what  w  1  happen 
to  our  farmers  under  the  new^  program, 
as  announced  by  the  President :  esterday, 
we  can  come  back  and  get  a  sp  !cial  pro- 
gram for  this  additional  $231  mtlion,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  we  will  fl  id  plenty 
of  foreign  nations  in  the  work  who  will 
be  willing  to  accept  that  $231  r  iUion  in- 
crease. But  I  seriously  doubt  ii  that  Is  a 
proper  way  to  help  the  farm*  -s  of  the 
countrj-. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairnu  n.  may  I 
say  that  it  is  to  a  degree  a  matti  fr  of  pro- 
tection. I  am  proud  of  this  subo  mmittee, 
because  for  5  years  we  had  to  Qght  the 
executive  branch  to  get  them  t  sell  this 
overproduction  that  we  had  af  er  World 


War  II.  It  took  5  years  for  this  subcom- 
mittee to  force  the  executive  branch  to 
put  that  in  on  world  trade.  There  was  $8 
billion  of  it. 

So  I  know  it  is  not  as  easy  to  undo 
these  things  as  we  might  think,  from 
experience. 

I  say  again  the  chief  argument  I  have 
here  today  is  that  this  is  the  move  we 
made  to  have  all-out  production,  without 
any  assiu-ance  of  buying  up  the  surplus 
and  without  the  degree  of  price  supports 
we  formerly  had  in  this  program.  This  la 
an  area  where  we  must  give  attention  to 
normal  marketing,  where  we  ccmnot  give 
away  these  commodities  or  sell  them  in 
foreign  currencies,  if  we  can  sell  them  for 
dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  point  out  that 
the  Public  Law  480  program  is  badly 
needed,  if  we  are  going  to  embark  on  an 
all-out  farm  production  program.  This 
is  a  program  we  really  embarked  on  last 
year  and  not  this  year. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  get 
Into  the  full  details  of  the  program.  All 
of  us  have  been  around  long  enough  to 
know  something  about  how  Public  Law 
480  works. 

There  is  no  question  in  a  time  of  need 
that  those  who  have  must  go  to  the  as- 
sistance of  those  who  have  not.  We  find 
ourselves  in  a  situation  today  where  we 
are  being  strangled,  trampled  upon,  be- 
littled, and  maligned  all  over  the  world. 
The  Arabs  only  have  one  source  prod- 
uct for  their  foreign  exchange  and  in- 
come needs.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
that  one  source  product  to  put  a  strangle- 
hold upon  the  American  economy  and 
upon  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  because  that  par- 
ticular product  that  we  have,  that  we 
have  sent  aroimd  the  world  to  try  to 
get  the  good  will  which  our  friend  just 
spoke  about,  and  to  try  to  ease  the  bur- 
dens of  the  foreign  countries  that  need 
foodstuffs,  happens  to  be  labeled  "food- 
stuffs" or  agricultural  products,  we  hesi- 
tate to  use  it  in  the  ploy  of  international 
power  politics.  But  that  is  all  we  have.  It 
is  something  that  is  required  imlversally. 
But  there  are  some  nations  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  step  upon  not  only  our  toes 
but  upon  our  necks  and  to  squeeze  out  of 
this  Nation  that  resource  of  ours  which 
has  helped  them,  which  has  aided  them 
In  times  of  need  and  also  in  times  of 
greed. 

I  do  not  know  how  or  what  else  we 
can  do  to  send  a  signal  to  all  countries 
that  we  are  a  nation  that  recognizes  the 
fact  we  are  in  trouble,  and  that  we  will 
at  least  have  the  fortitude  and  the  cour- 
age to  stand  up.  as  did  our  early  Ameri- 
can colonists  In  the  Second  Papers  of 
Plrst  Continental  Congress,  wherein  they 
Issued  a  mandate  and  did  something 
that  this  Congress  would  not  even  have 
the  courage  to  mention  in  this  troubled 
world  today.  And  they  had  nothing  to 
back  them  up  except  their  own  courage 
and  their  own  convictions  and  their  own 
desire  for  independence,  and  independ- 
ence for  all  nations  and  freedom  for  all 
their  people. 

What  did  they  do?  Thev  Lssued  a  proc- 
lamation In  the  Second  Papers  that  said 
we  would  embargo  exportation — which 


hurt  only  us — Importation — which  hurt 
those  who  were  squeezing  us — and  con- 
sumption within  our  own  country  of  any 
kind  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
«uid  from  any  other  country  to  which 
those  products  were  shipped  to  be  re- 
shlpped  to  the  United  States,  and  other 
holdings  and  territorial  colonies  of  Great 
Britain. 

We  did  this  when  we  had  nothing  fac- 
ing us,  a  nation  without  manufacturers, 
a  nation  dependent  on  raw  materials 
only.  Yet  we  had  the  courage  to  say  to 
the  whole  world :  We  will  starve,  we  will 
die,  but  we  will  remain  free. 

And  here,  within  less  than  two  years 
of  the  200th  birthday  of  this  Nation,  win 
someone  tell  me  where  w?  are  free?  Win 
someone  tell  me  how  much  longer  do  we 
have  to  live  in  this  He,  In  this  fraudulent 
theory  that  we  must  give  and  give  and 
give  in  order  to  build  a  respect  for  our- 
selves? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  said  many 
times  on  the  floor  of  this  House  that  we 
are  living  upon  borrowed  money.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  again 
tell  this  House  how  much  in  the  last  5 
years,  or  perhaps  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  can  do 
this,  how  much  money,  how  much  more 
money  has  the  Federal  Government  spent 
than  It  has  collected  In  the  last  5  years? 
Mr.  DENT.  In  the  last  5  years  I  would 
guess  roughly  that  it  has  been  on  an 
average  of  $7  to  $15  billion  per  year. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  And  this  is  only  a  $250 
million  reduction  of  the  shipment  of 
food? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  right. 
But  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  and  my 
admiration  for  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  know  how  deeply  the  gentle- 
man feels  about  this.  But  In  our  com- 
mittee system  the  gentleman  has  foisted 
upon  him  a  certain  obligation,  with  all 
the  details  wrapped  up  in  historical  rec- 
ord, and  you  do  not  step  aside  from  that 
for  fear  you  would  rock  the  boat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DENT.  And  the  gentleman  has 
tried.  But  the  mere  fact  that  you  have 
placed  In  here  prohibitions  against  the 
selling  and  giving  of  Public  Law  480 
grains,  or  interfering  with  the  sale — and 
this  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  what 
the  administrative  agencies  will  do.  We 
now  are  witnessing  the  greatest  little 
case  of  doubletalk — which  happens  to  be 
a  malady  that  this  Nation  seems  to  have 
as  a  chronic  disease — we  are  told  that  all 
of  a  sudden  and  we  read  In  the  papers 
that  for  the  first  time  the  President 
stopped  a  3.2-mlllion-bushel  grain  sale. 
And  yet  the  President  ought  to  have 
known,  because  his  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture knew  8  days  before  the  deal  was 
consummated,  because  the  brokers  called 
and  told  him  this  deal  was  going  to  be 
made. 

And  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said, 
"Oh,  we  can  stand  that  sale."  Then  all 
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of  a  sudden  the  people,  the  horrified  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 

people  in  the  United  States,  who  are  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  some  of  the  Chairman,  a  large  part  of  the  Publid 

paying  close  to  $7  for  a  gallon  of  com  arithmetic  on  this  situation.  This  Is  not  Law  480  funds  are  in  local  currencies  as 

oil  that  just  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was  a  matter  of  subsidies  for  the  farmer.  We  a  result  of  the  counterpart  sales.  I  would 


oU  that  just 
selling  for  $1.68  a  gallon — we  have  noth- 
ing but  com;   there  is  no  shortage  of 

corn cannot   imderstand   why   this   Is 

happening. 

So  a  little  murmiu:  started  to  break 
forth  that  there  might  have  been  an 
avalanche  of  conscience.  People  cannot 
stand  the  kind  of  logistics  that  we  hand 
out,  as  if  all  the  corn  we  need  we  are 
going  to  sell — 3  million  bushels — but  we 
cannot  buy  oil  crushed  from  com  because 
we  have  no  corn. 

What  happened?  Immediately  we  get 
a  headline  that  the  President  stops  this 
deal.  Why  did  he  have  to  stop  It?  It 
should  never  have  been  started. 

When  the  gentleman  thinks  they  are 
going  to  obey  the  restraints,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  he  puts  into  this  bill,  they  will 
no  more  obey  that,  because  they  will  ship 
every  ton,  they  will  ship  every  bushel, 
because  it  is  part  of  our  antiquated 
method  of  appeasing  ourselves  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  face  Issues. 

I  am  in  favor  of  any  kind  of  a  subsidy 
that  is  required  to  have  our  farmers  in 
every  possible  line  of  production  fit  into 
the  economy  with  an  amount  of  income 
equal  to  their  labors  and  equal  to  their 
product.  I  have  no  hesitation,  and  neither 
do  the  American  people,  to  say  whatever 
taxes  are  necessary  that  the  men  and 
women  who  produce  the  foodstuffs  of 
this  Nation  give  on  a  grade  and  level, 
they  are  entitled  to;  but  I  will  not  sit 
still  and  have  my  people  back  home 
think  I  am  not  aware  of  what  is  going 
on,  nor  will  I  sit  still  and  let  this  House 
think  I  am  being  fooled.  I  have  been 
fooled,  but  now  I  will  not  be  fooled. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Will  the  gentleman  possibly  explain, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  running,  say,  in  5 
years  $125  billion  In  the  red,  why  we  are 
taking  maybe  our  last  remaining  and 
greatest  nattiral  resource  that  we  have 
and  in  turn  giving  it  away? 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  said  a  little  while  ago  we  cemnot 
win  friends  with  the  military.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  win  friends  through  giving 
away  food  or  a  foreign  aid  program 
either.  But  at  the  particular  time  when 
we  are  In  trouble  at  home,  we  ought  to 
reexamine  the  situation,  and  possibly 
when  the  Arabs  start  giving  oil  away,  we 
can  start  giving  food  away. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  open  up;  this 
is  not  the  place  and  the  proper  vehicle. 
But  I  think  this  Congress  had  better  have 
some  sessions,  open-door  sessions  on  any 
subject  that  comes  to  our  minds  In  a  de- 
bate reminiscent  of  the  early  debates 
when  this  country  started,  and  then  we 
can  take  the  matter  up  of  the  relation- 
ship between  grain  and  oil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  8CHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  i  Mr.  Andrews)  . 


have  a  Secretary  of  State,  as  I  recall 
watching  the  news  this  morning,  who 
left  our  country  at  12  o'clock  midnight 
to  go  over  on  a  delicate  diplomatic  mis- 
sion. Part  of  his  diplomatic  mission,  as 
he  pointed  out  several  weeks  sigo,  was  to 
Increase  the  Food  for  Peace  program 
with  uncommitted  nations  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  served  in  this  very  chamber  with 
us  for  more  than  20  years,  in  a  speech 
before  the  United  Nations  said  less  than 
a  month  ago  that  it  was  the  Intent  of 
this  country  to  increase  Its  Food  for 
Peace  commitment.  We  are  not  talking 
about  something  that  Is  going  to  short- 
change the  consumers  of  America. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  sug- 
gesting a  cut  of  $232  million.  If  all  of  this 
Food  for  Peace  were  in  wheat,  it  would 
amount  to  not  more  than  40  million 
bushels  of  wheat. 

This  year  the  farmers  of  America  pro- 
duced 1.800,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  of 
which  700  million  will  be  consimied  do- 
mestically. It  is  not  that  we  are  short. 
We  have  1.100,000,000  bushels  that  if  we 
do  not  ship  overseas,  we  are  going  to  pile 
up  in  a  stockpile  at  tremendous  cost  to 
the  Grovemment  and  farmers  alike.  The 
amount  of  wheat  involved  in  this 
amendment  is  only  3.6  percent  of  the 
wheat  that  we  produced  In  excess  of  the 
domestic  needs  of  this  country. 

So  certainly  it  is  not  a  matter  of  short- 
changing the  consumers  of  America. 

Let  me  make  my  final  point.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  engaged  In  a  delicate 
policy  game  and  the  stakes  are  high  in 
international  diplomacy.  If  we  in  the 
Congress  today,  as  he  is  fljring  over  there 
to  begin  his  negotiations,  cut  back  what 
he  and  the  President  both  have  said  is 
one  of  the  biggest  blue  chips  they  have 
to  play  in  this  delicate  game,  what  serv- 
ice are  we  doing  our  Nation  or  the  free 
world?  This  is  no  time  to  be  considering 
cutting  back  authority  to  perform  what 
the  President  has  announced  before  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  announced  in  similar  meetings 
as  a  major  and  expanded  effort  in  our 
foreign  policy? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota.  I  do  not  think 
many  of  us  object  to  the  export  of  Amer- 
ican wheat  but  many  of  us  are  starting 
to  ask  this  simple  question:  At  a  time 
when  food  supplies  are  like  gold  and 
when  the  dollar  is  in  trouble  and  our 
trade  balance  Is  In  trouble,  what  is 
wrong  with  selling  most  of  this  wheat 
rather  than  giving  It  away?  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  ask  our- 
selves the  question.  We  are  giving  too 
much  away.  We  are  sitting  on  top  of  this 
sui^ly.  We  are  losing  our  Industrial 
market.  So  why  not  consider  selling  more 
of  It  than  giving  It  away — sell  It  for 
cash. 


\ 

suspect  with  the  oil  deal  being  as  it  is. 
that  Arab  currency  is  going  to  be  worth '^ 
a  great  deal  more  and  the  net  draw  do^-n 
on  the  Treasviry  is  not  going  to  be  as 
great  as  indicated.  But  why  tie  the  hsmds 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  at  this  particular  time? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  about  India?  As  far 
as  I  can  see  that  is  a  sale  that  is  not  a 
sale.  We  take  their  local  currency  and 
then  turn  aroimd  and  wipe  off  $2  billion, 
and  then  they  have  the  nerve  to  come  up 
and  ask  us  for  more.  That  is  not  a  sale. 
A  sale  for  counterpart  fimds  is  on  the 
minus  side  and  not  on  the  plus  side.  If 
we  can  have  coimterpart  sales  with  the 
Arab  countries  and  somehow  turn  that 
into  purchase  for  oil  I  would  say  coun- 
terpart purchase  on  that  account  would 
be  all  right.  But  on  most  of  the  counter- 
part sales  most  of  the  currencies  are  pil- 
ing up.  Many  of  them  are  wiped  off  the 
books.  In  most  of  the  cases  they  are  a  net 
drain  on  the  American  Treasury. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  say  this.  I  recognize  the  arguments 
my  colleagues  are  using  are  intriguing 
ones  to  many  in  the  House  and  to  many 
in  the  country,  but  at  this  time  in  our 
delicate  international  relations  I  do  not 
think  it  wise  for  us  to  tie  the  hands  of 
those  we  send  to  do  this  negotiating.  That 
is  the  whole  thrust  of  my  concern  and  I 
would  hope  the  House  will  sustain  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  respond  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
ANDRrws) ,  with  respect  to  delicate  diplo- 
macy. Do  we  have  to  give  away  this 
country  in  order  to  carry  on  diplomacy, 
delicate  or  otherwise?  And  how  much 
longer  must  we  do  it?  Whether  it  be 
agricultural  products  or  whatever  it  may 
be — and  in  this  case  we  are  talking  about 
agricultiiral  products — ^how  much  longer? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  my  colleague  will  yield.  I 
am  as  opposed  to  the  giveaway  pro- 
gram which  comes  under  the  usual  for- 
eign aid  as  he  is.  but  when  we  are  the 
No.  1  nation  in  the  world  we  must  con- 
sider certain  obligations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
are  the  No.  1  nation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
us  hope  we  are.  We  like  to  think  of  our- 
selves as  the  No.  1  nation  in  moral 
leadership  in  this  world  and  when  there 
are  tens  of  millions  who  are  starving  and 
young  children  who  will  not  live  to  the 
age  of  10  because  they  have  an  insuffl- 
cient  supply  of  food,  should  we  turn  our 
backs  on  them?  This  is  what  the  Food 
for  Peace  program  really  speaks  to,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  want  to  back  away 
from  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Speaking  of  peacekeep- 
ing, perhaps  I  do  not  know  all  that  I 
ought  to  know  about  what  is  going  on  in 
Massachusetts,  but  I  wonder  if  we  ought 
not  to  interest  ourselves  in  peacekeeping 
there  and  if  it  takes  some  food,  ship  it  to 
them.  But  on  the  more  serious  side,  in 
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the  foreign  aid  bill  there  Is  some  $75 
million  for  India  for  fertilizer.  (Veil,  now, 
how  long  are  the  people  of  th  s  country, 
the  taxpayers,  going  to  be  al  le  to  foot 
these  bills?  That  is  in  add! tic  n  lo  what 
we  may  dish  out  to  them  I  y  way  of 
wheat  or  other  food  and  feed  trains. 

As  the  gentleman  admlttsd  awhile 
ago,  we  get  rupees,  in  exchans  for  com- 
modities. The  rupees  stay  inlndia.  We 
cannot  convert  them.  We  annot  do 
anything  with  them  except  tl  at  we  are 
supposed  to  have  something  U.  say  about 
how  they  are  spent  In  India,  a  td  I  doubt 
we  have  had  very  much  to  >ay  about 
that. 

Then  Ambasador  Moynihi  a  capitu- 
lated to  Mrs.  Gandhi  a  d  wiped 
out  India's  indebtedness  to  lis  coim- 
tr>'.  as  the  gentleman  from  C  xio  said  a 
moment  ago.  Between  $2  bill  >n  and  $3 
billion — wiped  it  out  complete! ",  in  other 
words  a  gift.  Then  Mrs.  Gj  ndhi,  the 
Prime  Minister  told  us  to  "C  et  out  of 
India.  We  do  not  need  your  foi  eign  aid," 
she  said.  But  we  came  right,  back  and 
said:  "We  don't  believe  ;  ou,  Mrs. 
Gandhi. "  So  we  are  going  to  Ive  India 
S75  million  more  in  fertilizer  t]  at  is  high 
priced  and  in  scarce  supply  in  his  coim- 
try.  This  on  top  of  the  $10  billion  In 
foreign  aid  already  sunk  in  Ii  iia. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  h  iw  we  can 
continue  to  operate  this  way? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  the  g  sntleman. 
Let  me  point  out  that  this  £  >use  goes 
along  with  giving  them  these  tt  ngs,  with 
concessionary  sales  of  militar  aircraft 
and  all  the  rest.  As  feu*  as  I  am  c  >ncemed, 
food  for  peace  is  a  whale  of  £  lot  more 
important  than  gims  and  plai  es.  I  was 
proud  of  our  President  when  Qe  said  he 
was  going  to  emphasize  that  fc  m  of  aid 
over  these  other  things. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  because  t]  at  is  the 
kind  of  dollar  diplomacy  that  has  been 
practiced  since  I  came  to  this  Congress 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cei]  ;ury  ago. 
The  executive  branch  would  lot  know 
how  to  operate  if  it  did  not  hj  ve  some- 
thing of  this  kind  to  dish  out, ,  ncludlng 
good  old  hard  cash,  or  what  v  led  to  be 
hard  cash.  Presidents  and  Seer  itaries  of 
State,  past  and  present,  would  lot  know 
how  to  operate  diplomacy  witho  it  a  give- 
away program. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dak  ta.  May- 
be I  am  old  fashioned,  but  I  I  ilieve  we 
can  win  more  friends  by  offerlr  i  them  a 
meal  than  by  throwing  a  $5  bll  in  their 
face.  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  d<me  hat  We 
have  put  $260  billion  and  more  Into  for- 
eign aid  since  the  foreign  aid  program 
started  in  1947  cr  1948.  That  ii  a  lot  of 
money  and  I  do  not  care  what  la  iguage  is 
used  to  describe  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quest  3n  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  th  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nake  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  lot  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  i  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  h(  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  cal  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appeats.  Mem- 
bers will  record  their  presencejby  elec- 
tronic device. 


The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

QUORUM  CAUL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  100  Members  have 
appeared.  A  quorum  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pursuant  to  rule 
XXm,  clause  2,  further  proceedings  un- 
der the  call  shall  be  considered  as  va- 
cated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
ness. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.  ICHORD). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  anounced  that  the  "noes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ichord)  there 
were — ayes  12;  noes  49. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEItED  BY   MR.  PETSEB 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Petseb:  On 
page  19  line  two  after  the  period  add  the  fol- 
lowing: "None  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
appropriation  shall  be  made  available  to 
purchase  or  export  tobacco  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954." 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
mentioned  during  general  debate,  I 
would  offer  this  amendment  at  this  time 
that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  I»ubllc 
Law  480  money  to  purchase  tobacco. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  Members  who 
were  not  on  the  floor,  I  will  run  through 
a  few  facts,  and  the  facts  are  that  In 
the  last  20  years  we  have  spent  $500 
million  of  Public  Law  480  money  to  send 
tobacco,  for  the  most  part,  to  im- 
poverished countries  of  the  world. 

This  year  in  this  program  there  is  $30 
million  committed,  30  million  taxpayer 
dollars,  to  purchase  tobacco  for  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  Korea,  Egypt,  and  to 
me  this  does  not  make  sense. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  agency  involved. 
They  tell  me  that  if  this  $30  million  were 
to  be  used  In  a  program  to  aid  the  Im- 
poverished people,  it  would  put  another 
million  people  under  the  food  program. 
So  what  are  our  options?  Thirty  million 
dollars  to  send  tobacco  to  these  countries 
will  feed  a  million  starving  people.  The 
ofher  option,  of  course,  is  $30  million 
could  be  saved  in  the  program.  It  seems 
totally  impossible  to  me  that  we  could 
be  talking  today  about  the  possibility  of 
lev>'inj?  a  new  tax  on  the  middle-income 
families  of  our  country  and  at  the  same 
time  be  talking  about  throwing  $30  mil- 
lion out  the  window  for  a  tobacco  pro- 
gram. 

I  also  pointed  out  before  that  in  terms 
of  hurting  the  tobacco  Industry,  this  has 
practically  no  Impact  whatsoever.  This 
affects  less  than  1  percent  of  tobacco 
sales.  However,  In  terms  of  starving  chil- 
dren around  the  world,  it  is  one  helluva 
big  bite.  I  think  It  is  time  that  we  elimi- 
nate this  t3rpe  of  wasteful  spending. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
this  program,  at  one  point  It  was  said  to 
produce  money  coming  back  to  us,  but 


the  money  we  have  sent  out  in  this  area 
of  tobacco  has  never  come  back  to  lu 
under  this  program. 

We  heard  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  tell  us  be- 
fore that  this  tobacco  actually  went  to 
the  governments  of  these  coimtries  and 
then  the  governments  turned  aroimd  and 
sold  it  to  their  people  and  we  never  got 
any  of  the  money  back.  Therefore,  not 
only  are  we  not  getting  money;  we  are 
fostering,  it  seems  to  me,  a  program  that 
has  to  be  imhealthful,  corrupt,  and 
everything  that  is  bad.  We  Just  should 
not  be  doing  it. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  lilm  for  his  stan3 
and  his  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  giving 
considerable  lipservice  with  fine  state- 
ments of  resolutions  over  the  past  few 
months  with  respect  to  the  cause  of 
world  food  relief. 

I  do  so  noting  the  title  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program  we  are  discussing— 
the  Pood  for  Peace  program.  When 
worldwide  hunger  and  even  famine  is  a 
grim  reality,  It  is  sheer  folly  to  send 
starving  nations  tobacco,  in  the  hope  it 
will  help  them  survive.  People  have 
claimed  marvelous  things  for  tobacco  In 
the  past  300  years,  but  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  ever  said  It  was  a  nutritious  food. 
This  week  we  read  of  thousands  of 
deaths  from  famine  in  India  at  the  same 
time  that  the  depth  of  the  hurricane  dis- 
aster in  Honduras  is  becoming  loiown. 
Yet  this  bill  proposes  that  we  meet  these 
crises  with  tobacco. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  all  given 
considerable  lipservice  with  fine  state- 
ments and  resolutions  in  the  past  few 
months  to  the  cause  of  world  food  relief. 
Some  of  us  have  even  fasted  with  the 
World  Hunger  Action  Coalition  during 
the  recent  World  Hunger  Week.  Now  we 
have  a  real  chance  to  do  something  that 
will  give  meaning  to  all  those  words  and 
life  to  many  people  in  underdeveloped 
countries  whose  existence  is  threatened. 
To  reject  this  amendment  would  be  to 
make  a  mockery  of  our  eloquent  commit- 
ments of  recent  weeks,  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibility for  participating  in  world 
food  relief,  and  virtually  condemn  to 
death  many  who  are  depending  on  us. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  Just  ask  this  question:  If  we  spend 
$30  million  for  tobacco,  we  are  bussing 
the   tobacco  from   the  producers  that 
raise  It  in  this  country,  are  we  not? 
Mr.  PEYSER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  And  we 
give  It  to  another  government  to  help  sta- 
bilize that  government;  is  that  not  right? 
Mr.  PEYSER.  No.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Is  right. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  that  this  Is  any  more 
evil  than  giving  outright  $50  mlllloo  U." 
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some  Middle  East  countries  to  stabilize 
their  governments? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment.  We  are  talking  about 
this  in  the  sense  of  doing  the  right  thing, 
of  paying  out  $30  million  under  a  pro- 
gram designed  for  food  and  giving  it  to 
a  government  to  sell  to  its  own  people 
without  any  return  to  us. 

There  are  moral  questions  that  are 
raised  when  our  own  country  is  saying 
that  every  bit  of  tobacco  that  is  sold  is  in- 
jurious to  our  health,  and  we  are  export- 
ing it  and  giving  it  away. 

I  think  this  is  wrong,  and  I  urge  over- 
whelming support  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tobacco  Is  produced  In 
25  States  and  is  the  fifth  largest  income- 
producing  crop  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States. 

Tobacco  is  grown  on  420,000  farms  in 
these  25  States.  It  provides  $5,597,296,000 
In  taxes  to  our  Federal  Oovemment,  our 
State  governments,  and  to  our  local  com- 
munities. 

Tobacco  is  a  $10  billion  industry.  There 
are  several  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women  employed  in  this  country  in  the 
tobacco  industry. 

Mr.  Clialrman,  only  com,  soybeans, 
wheat,  and  cotton  produce  more  money 
for  the  American  farmer  than  tobacco. 
Tobacco  is  a  controlled  program.  We  have 
an  acreage-poundage  system,  which 
makes  it  a  controlled  program  in  the 
states  producing  tobacco.  One-third  of 
the  tobacco  crop  is  exported  abroad,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  American  fsumer  received  $1,565 
million  for  tobacco  produced  In  this  coim- 
try  in  the  year  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  served  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  for  nearly  21  years, 
and  I  say  to  every  Member  on  this  floor 
that  what  is  good  for  Long  Island  and 
New  York  City  should  be  good  for  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  not  one 
stalk  of  tobacco  is  produced  in  the  dis- 
trict represented  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser), 
who  lives  In  New  York  City.  I  know  that 
not  one  stalk  of  tobacco  is  produced  up 
there. 

I  have  served  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  for  21  years,  and  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers frankly  that  my  people  did  not  send 
me  to  Congress  and  direct  that  I  cast 
our  vote  against  everjiiiing  that  is  good 
for  New  York  City.  My  people  know  that 
we  have  50  States  in  this  cotmtry.  and 
that  what  is  good  for  Long  Island  and 
New  York  City  should  be  good  for  the 
district  that  I  live  hi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  City  (Mr.  Peyser)  Is 
very  much  Interested  in  all  the  programs 
In  HUD.  I  know  that.  I  know  he  is  very 
much  concerned  about  housing;  I  know 
he  is  very  much  concerned  about  all  the 
open  space  progranns;  I  know  he  is  con- 
cerned about  mass  transit.  I  know  fxir- 
ther,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  concerned 
about  waste  disposal  and  all  the  pollution 
programs,  and  he  is  concerned  about  all 
the  consumer  programs.  I  know  that. 


And,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  are  the  people 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  The 
same  applies  to  the  State  of  Florida, 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  In  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  the  reason  why 
we  live  In  the  greatest  coimtry  in  this 
world.  The  strongest  country  economi- 
cally, spiritually,  and  militarily,  and  I  say 
to  the  Members,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
what  is  good  for  New  York  City  should 
be  good  for  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings  of 
the  Subcommittee  en  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations certain  facts  were  presented  to 
our  committee,  and  I  Just  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
conmiittee  to  one  or  two  of  these  matters 
that  were  brought  out  during  the  hear- 
ings In  our  subcommittee. 

No  tobacco  or  tobacco  products  are 
shipped  abroad  imder  the  Public  Law  480 
Food  for  Peace  donation  programs,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  commodities.  There  is 
no  tobacco  shipped  under  that  program, 
Mr.  Cliairman. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  Public  Law 
480  sales  of  tobacco  are  made  only  at  the 
request  of  foreign  governments  and  not 
at  the  Insistence  of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  expenditures  for  tobacco  un- 
der Public  Law  480  are  concerned,  during 
the  1973  and  1974  fiscal  years,  sis  the  gen- 
tleman pointed  out,  about  $30  million  an- 
nually was  expended,  which  represented 
sales  for  U.S.  dollars  on  credit  terms  un- 
der title  I  of  Pubhc  Law  480. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  it  is  right 
easy  for  my  friend — and  I  say  frankly 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  my 
friend — I  know  it  Is  right  easy  for  him  to 
go  into  the  well  of  this  House  and  pre- 
sent an  amendment  against  tobacco 
when  not  a  stalk  of  tobacco  is  produced 
in  New  York  City  or  produced  in  his  dis- 
trict. I  know  it  is  a  right  easy  matter  for 
him  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  right  fortu- 
nate since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  I  have  been  right  lucky.  I 
have  never  missed  a  day  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  I  have 
never  missed  a  vote  in  the  21  years  since 
I  have  been  a  Member. 

Mr.  CThairman,  you  could  go  back  and 
check  the  voting  record  that  I  have,  and 
you  will  never  find  that  I  have  cast  a  vote 
or  taken  an  adverse  position  in  a  matter 
where  I  have  said  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  "It  does  not  affect  my  district"  or 
"It  is  not  good  for  my  hcanetown,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  here  In  the  well 
offering  an  amendment,  agaln.<:t  this  par- 
ticular program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  note,  as  they  well  know,  that  what 
is  good  for  my  district  ought  to  be  good 
for  the  district  that  the  gentleman  lives 
in,  and  what  is  good  for  his  district 
should  be  good  for  the  district  that  I 
live  In. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  and  respectfully 
request  the  Members  of  this  Committee 
to  vote  down  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wampler,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Natcher  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 


Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Wampler)  . 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  my  distingxiished  col- 
league from  a  sister  Commonwealth,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  believes 
what  he  said,  and  the  record  will  bear 
him  out  In  that  regard.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  speaks  overwhelmingly  for 
the  people  of  Virginia  in  the  statement 
he  has  made. 

I  think  the  amendment  (^ered  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Peyser)  is  ill-timed,  and  Ill-advised, 
and  I  hope  the  Committee  will  reject  it 
overvrtielmingly . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Perkins)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Natcher  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  to  eliminate  tobacco  from 
the  Public  Law  480  program  should  not 
be  adopted,  because  the  only  thing  it 
would  do  is  make  it  harder  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  little  farmers  to  earn 
a  living  and  support  their  families. 

We  know  the  problems  farmers  are 
having  right  now  trying  to  provide  the 
commodities  we  need,  and  the  world 
needs.  We  should  know  that  th^  do  not 
need  any  additional  problems,  and  cut- 
ting the  small  tobacco  farmer  out  of  the 
Public  Law  480  program  would  only  mean 
cutting  the  small  farmer's  income  some 
more. 

We  also  ought  to  remember  that  to- 
bacco is  grovm  on  420.000  farms  in  24 
States,  and  that  these  farmers  produce 
other  crops — tobacco  is  part  of  their 
overall  operation. 

But  for  the  little  ones — the  farmers 
with  just  a  small  tobacco  patch — taking 
some  of  their  profit  away  may  mean  that 
they  have  to  give  up  the  whole  opera- 
tion. That  would  inflame  our  .shortage 
problem — not  help  cure  it. 

The  Congress  would  only  oe  giving  this 
trade  to  some  other  coimtrj' — some  other 
tobacco  growing  country — if  it  is  taken 
away  from  American  farmers. 

The  tobacco  industry  provides  billions 
in  tax  i-evenues  to  the  Treasur>-.  and 
that  fact  ought  to  also  be  kept  in  mind, 
as   we  consider  this   amendment. 

And.  with  our  trade  deficit  running 
at  the  worst  rate  we  have  ever  experi- 
enced, ?!!>•  sensible  person  would  have  to 
reason  that  this  is  no  time  to  end  promo- 
tion of  the  sale  of  American  tobacco 
oversea.s. 

If  we  want  to  give  this  trade  to 
Rhodesia,  or  to  Communist  China,  who 
also  produce  and  sell  tobacco  in  competi- 
tion with  us,  we  ran.  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
vote  against  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  C  lalrman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oi  position  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  he  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pi  ysER>,  and 
also  to  express  appreciation  o  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr  Natcher). 
for  the  eloquent  statement  hi  has  made. 

I  hope  that  those  who  do  r  )t  reside  in 
tobacco  growing  areas  will  re(  agnize  that 
tobacco  is  the  chief  money  ci  op  in  large 
sections  of  the  country,  par  Icularly  in 
the  area  in  which  I  live,  an(  elsewhere 
in  Virginia.  Many  of  those  f  rmers  also 
grow  food  for  their  own  use,  ind  to  sell, 
but  their  principal  incom  is  from 
tobacco.  I  also  wish  they  w<  uld  take  a 
look  at  the  amount  of  tax  n  i^enue  that 
is  generated  through  the  gi  swing  and 
sale  of  tobacco. 

Last  year,  excise  taxes  frc  n  the  sale 
of  cigarettes  amounted  to  $5  597,000.000 
and  other  tobacco  products  arought  in 
$88,900,000.  Of  this  amoimt.  12.300,000,- 
000  went  to  the  Federal  G  >vemment. 
That  money  is  distributed  across  the 
United  States,  because  It  go  s  into  the 
general  Treasury.  Perhaps  it  1  inds  many 
of  the  programs  which  are  ca  rried  on  in 
the  district  represented  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser!  ,  the  gen- 
tleman who  introduced  this  a  nendment. 

It  is  also  important  to  poi;  it  out  that 
the  taxes  on  tobacco  amount  to  3  times 
the  income  which  farmers  <  erive  from 
it.  since  this  year  the  tota]  return  to 
farmers  will  be  approximate  y  $2.1  bil- 
lion. The  tobacco  industry  lai  ;  year  pro- 
duced sales  of  $14  billion.  I  i  addition. 
It  provided  direct  employmen  for  66,100 
men  and  women  in  productloi  ,  125.000  in 
related  industries  and  a  sourc  !  of  part  of 
the  income  of  farmers  on  fa  ms  having 
532.000  allotments. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairmt  i,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  0  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman  ,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend,  the  distingi  ished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  D|  Ji  Danul) 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  app  eciate  the 
very  eloquent  remarks  that  he  gentle- 
man has  made  as  well  as  tho  e  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  rom  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher)  .  I  believ(  they  have 
very  capably  explained  the  !  tuation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recall  t  lat  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  had  a  similar  t  mendment 
in  connection  with  the  peani  ;  program. 
And  I  remember  that  the  di  tinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (\  r.  Young) 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  H<  ise  the  in- 
formation that  about  one-fou  th  of  these 
allotments  are  grown  oy  blEicl  fanners.  I 
think  that  ratio  would  also  a  )ply  to  the 
growing  of  tobacco. 

I  know  that  in  my  district  1  lat  for  the 
people  are  small  farmers  a  id  that  is 
their  main  source  of  income  n  order  to 
survive. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woulc  hope  that 
the  committee  would  not  s  ipport  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  but  would  v|te  it  down 
overwhelmingly . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chalman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississsippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  I  listened  ~to  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <  Mr.  Peyser  i 
very  carefully.  The  Members.  I  am  sure, 
know  that  a  healthy  farm  economy  is 
basic  to  the  health  of  our  overall 
economy. 

The  original  farm  bill  was  not  passed 
to  help  the  farmers,  it  wsis  passed  to 
restore  their  purchasing  power  and 
thereby  help  dig  us  out  of  the  Great 
Depression. 

I  might  also  add  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  contributed  greatly  to 
getting  rid  of  the  sugar  program.  Sugar 
has  gone  up  400  percent  since  the  gentle- 
man did  that. 

This  is  a  complex  matter,  this  matter 
of  agriculture,  and  I  think  until  we 
study  it  a  little  more  that  it  might  be 
well  to  leave  matters  as  they  are. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor ) . 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I,  too,  represent  a  great  many 
tobacco  growers,  and  they  are  all  small 
operators.  The  average  grower  has  less 
than  one-half  acre. 

If  we  pass  this  amendment,  we  are 
going  to  weaken  the  economy  of  many 
rural  sections  of  America.  As  we  weaken 
the  economy  of  sectiojos  of  this  Nation, 
we  weaken  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rose  > . 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  had  a  good  talk  with 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  other  day,  and  told  him  I  was 
going  to  liken  him  to  an  old  friend  and 
colleague  of  ours  from  North  Carolina, 
now  passed  on,  Mr.  Harold  Cooley.  We 
used  to  call  him  "Sugar  Daddy."  We 
ought  to  call  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  the  "Sac- 
charine Daddy"  for  what  he  did  to  the 
sugar  bill. 

Let  us  not  tear  up  the  tobacco  industry 
in  this  country  where  so  many  small 
people  depend  on  this  tobacco  export 
program  to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
now  glad  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ruth). 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tobacco  is  very  Impor- 
tant to  the  economy  of  the  South.  The 
economy  of  the  South  is  very  Important 
to  the  economy  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  are  going  to  feed  all  those  on  welfare 
and  pay  for  mass  transit  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Peyser's  State,  we  had  better  have 
some  economy  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Fountain)  . 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members  to  know  that 
more  than  $100  billion  in  tobacco  taxes 
have  been  collected  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
emment  in  our  country  since  tobacco 
taxes  were  first  levied  in  1863.  At  this 
time  all  levels  of  government  collect  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  annusjly. 

I  think  it  might  be  of  interest  also 
to  point  out  that  many  of  the  ports  (A 
this  country  profit  from  the  shipment  of 
tobacco.  Our  Nation's  ports  participate 
extensively. 

In  1973  the  amounts  of  leaf  tobacco 
shipped  from  the  five  major  East-West 
ports  were  sizable:  Norfolk,  over  314^ 
million  pounds  with  $328  Mz  million  val- 
ue; Wilmington.  N.C.,  over  232  million 
pounds  at  over  $257  V2  million  value;  New 
Orleans,  over  14  million  pounds  at  over 
$10 '/a  million  value;  New  York  City,  over 
10  million  pounds  with  a  value  of  over 
$19 ''a  million;  Baltimore,  over  8V2  mil- 
lion pounds  with  a  value  of  $8,972,000. 
These  are  some  of  the  examples  of  the 
benefits  which  accrue  not  just  to  the  to- 
bacco fanners.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  to  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  Peyser  amendment  which  would  do 
great  harm,  not  just  to  the  countries 
bu3ing  our  tobacco  with  American  dol- 
lars under  Public  Law  480,  but  to  count- 
less thousands  of  Americans,  Including 
over  500.000  farm  families. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  is  no  give- 
away program.  Orders  are  placed  by  the 
governments  themselves  for  our  tobacco. 
In  most  instances,  they  manufacture 
and  process  It  themselves  In  final  form 
for  sale  to  their  consimiers. 

We  do  not  force  them  to  buy  our  to- 
bacco. It  ts  just  made  available  to  them. 
They  order  It  and  pay  for  it  with  Amer- 
ican dollars  which  we  badly  need  at  this 
time  here  at  home. 

I  do  not  believe  many  of  our  city  Con- 
gressmen or  their  constituents  fully  ap- 
preciate what  tobacco  means  to  our  en- 
tire economy — not  just  the  econcHny  of 
the  countryside,  but  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation. 

I  am  told  that  more  than  $101  billion 
In  tobacco  taxes  have  been  collected  by 
all  levels  of  government  In  our  country 
since  tobacco  taxes  were  first  levied  in 
1863. 

We  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote 
tobacco  exports,  If  we  are  to  continue 
earning  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
foreign  exchange  by  our  tobcu^co  exports, 
thereby  contributing  mightily  to  Im- 
provement of  our  national  exchange  of 
payments  problem. 

We  ought  not  to  precipitously  strike 
down  this  comparatively  Inexpensive  and 
small  sales  program  which  admittedly 
promotes  our  tobacco  sales  to  the  coun- 
tries placing  the  orders  with  us. 

Remember  It  is  not  a  question  of  pro- 
moting smoking — this  program  takes  no 
position  on  that.  The  question  is  whether 
these  and  other  foreign  lands  are  going 
to  buy  our  tobacco  or  buy  it  from  our 
competitors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is  a  small, 
but  nevertheless  significant  contributor 
to  a  stable  tobacco  market,  and  a  stable 
tobacco  market  is  necessary  if  the  more 
than  591.000  families  living  hi  25  States 
are  not  to  be  dealt  an  economic  blow. 
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A  stable  tobacco  market  Is  necessary, 
If  the  American  consumer  of  tobacco 
products  ts  to  continue  to  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  high  quality  tobacco — 
and  total  UJ3.  consumption  is  going  up. 

A  stable  tobsM^o  market  is  necessary. 
If  the  economies  of  the  tobacco  produc- 
ing States  are  not  to  be  adversely 
affected.  Remember,  the  money  gener- 
ated by  tobacco  production  changes 
hands  many  times,  percolating  through- 
out and  sustaining  the  economies  of 
many  States — especially  Virginia.  North 
Ouollna,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Flor- 
ida, Maryland,  Kentucky.  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Mis- 
souri. 

A  stable  tobacco  maiicet  is  necessary 
If  the  economy  of  the  entire  United 
States  is  not  to  suiter  one  more  blow  at 
a  time  when  no  more  blows,  to  say  the 
least,  are  desirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  these  reasons  I 
am  absolutely  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. It  must  be  defeated,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  House  will  do  so. 
Passage  of  such  an  unwise  measure  today 
would  be  Irresponsible. 

Tobacco  pays  its  own  way.  Last  year 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
coQected  approximately  $5,597,366,000  in 
direct  taxes  on  the  retail  seiles  of  tobacco 
products.  At  8  cents  a  pack.  nn<de  Sam 
collected  no  less  than  $2,221,019,000  of 
this  amoimt  from  cigarette  sales  and 
about  $55,932,000  from  the  sale  of  other 
tobacco  products. 

Remember,  tobacco  is  the  fifth  largest 
cash  crop  in  the  country  today,  being 
exceeded  in  Importance  only  To?  com,  soy- 
beans, wheat,  and  cotton.  Last  year's 
crop  was  worth  about  $1.6  Ullion. 

The  value  of  the  crop  In  the  16  major 
tobacco  States  was: 

North  Carolina.  $717,180,000;  Ken- 
tucky. $293,464,000;  Virginia.  $122,321,- 
000;  South  Carolina.  $115,282,000; 
Tennessee.  $89,440,000;  Georgia  $88,129,- 
000;  Florida.  $28,987,000;  Connecticut. 
$24,732,000;  Maryland.  $24,077,000;  Ohio, 
$13,688,000;  Pennsylvania,  $11,492,000; 
Wisconski.  $11,492,000;  Indiana.  $9,801,- 
000;  Massachusetts.  $8,381,000;  Missouri. 
$3,395,000;  and  West  Virginia.  $2,545,000. 

TO  a  lesser  extent,  tobacco  is  also 
frown  In  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
minois,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Louisiana.  Minne- 
sota, and  New  York. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  number  of 
fum  families  involved  in  growing  to- 
bacco. These  people  live  In  half  the 
States  of  the  Union  on  420.000  farms. 

Tobacco  was  the  first  commercial  ex- 
port from  the  New  World  back  to  the  Old 
from  the  port  of  Jamestown,  Va.  It  was 
America's  first  cash  crop  and  enabled 
the  first  settlers  to  gain  a  toe-hold  on 
the  edge  of  a  vast  new  continent  and 
then  to  hang  on. 

Today  the  United  States  is  the  leading 
tobacco  exporter  hi  the  world.  At  least 
one-third  of  our  crop — maybe  more — 
flnds  its  way  into  the  channels  of  hiter- 
natlonal  commerce.  Last  year  we  sold 
noless  than  $970  million  worth  of  tobacco 
wroad — an  all-time  high. 

Most  of  our  tfritecco  exports  are  In  the 
wnn  of  leaf  tobacco,  because  most  for- 
■gn  countries  perf  er  to  Wend  their  own, 
wrt  we  also  exported  a  large  quantity 
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of  manufactured  products;  $289  mllll<ai 
of  the  $970  million  I  just  mentioned  was 
the  amount  our  manufacturers  sold 
abroad  in  1973. 

Most  of  the  manufactured  tobacco  ex- 
ported was  In  ttie  form  of  clfiarettes — 
$41.5  htlllon.  These  went  to  more  than 
100  foreign  countries,  ranging  from 
Switeerland  to  iQpaln  to  Saudi  Arabia  to 
Japan  to  Panama.  However,  108  million 
cigars  also  were  shipped  out  and  brought 
home  their  share  of  vitally  needed  for- 
^gn  exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  endeavoring  today 
to  demonstrate  the  economic  Importance 
of  Uitoajtxo  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  underscore  the  Imiwrtance  of  iiassing 
today's  appropriation  for  the  tobacco 
export  program  without  amendments.  We 
need  to  hdp  the  American  ecfxiomy,  not 
hurt  it. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  one  more  iteaax  showing  how 
tojDacco  sales  In  a  stable  mazlcet  benefit 
more  than  Just  tobacco  growers. 

Our  Nation's  ports  share  in  the  largess, 
too.  In  1973  the  amoimts  of  leaf  tobacco 
shipped  from  the  five  major  east-west 
ports  were  sizable: 

Pounds  Value 

NmtoUc  _ 814.648.000     •828,600.000 

WUmlngtam,  N.C.  332, 068.  000       367,665,000 

N*w   OrtMUlB 14.S06.000         10,718,000 

New  York  City..  10, 441. 000  19.  740,  000 
Baltimore 8,630,000  8,972,000 

Many  dgarettes  passed  through  our 
ports  as  well: 

Vnita  Value 

Norfolk 28,370.704.000  •170.384,587 

Miami 3,876,983.000  24.038.677 

New  York 

City 3.068.288.000  18.670.853 

BaltUaora  ...     1.778.323,000  11.148.607 

claoo 848.661.000  6.731.848 

The  n.S.  tobacco  industry,  which  again 
I  point  out,  depends  upon  a  stable  to- 
bacco supply  of  high  quality,  buys  the 
goods  and  services  of  mai^  other  Indus- 
tries. At  leant  125,000  other  Jobs— not  di- 
rectly in  tobacco — draw  their  reason-for- 
being  from  the  tobacco  hidustry. 

Directly  related  to  tobacco  production 
are  those  businesses  and  industries  sup- 
plying our  tobacco  farmers  with  a  host  of 
servioes  and  products.  At  least  one-fourth 
of  all  farm  cash  receipts — $1.6  billion  last 
year— was  spent  for  fertlUzers.  chemicals, 
gasoline,  heating  oil.  llgnifled  petroleum, 
gas,  curing  facilities  and  nutchinery. 
transportatitm  and  other  farm  expenses. 

And,  of  course,  tobacco  farmers — ^llke 
everybody  else — spend  their  eamlngB  for 
clothes.  TV  sets,  cars,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  every  one  of  the  50  States,  and 
consumer  goods  of  every  conceivable 
type. 

The  liistory  of  America  is  inseparably 
Intertwined  with  the  history  of  tobacco. 
American  society  and  events  have  shaped 
tobacco  and  in  turn  been  shaped  by  it. 

Tobacco's  effect  on  our  economy  has 
alwajrs  been  of  vital  Importance  to  Amer- 
ica. This  was  true  when  John  Rolfe  ex- 
perimented with  tobacco  at  Jamestown  in 
1612  and  it  Is  true  today. 

Tobacco  provided  the  livelihood  of  the 
greatest  of  our  Nation's  foimding  fathers, 
kept  the  diplomatic  channels  hot  In  the 
19th  century,  served  as  currency  In  co- 


lonial days,  and  has  often  been  the  center 
of  national  attention. 

It  Is  in  the  spotlight  again  today.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  this  amendment  ■■nd  tlie 
retention  of  a  time-tested  program  of 
benefit  to  so  many. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Candlna.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposltian 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cliainnan.  I  think  that  the  case 
has  been  pretty  well  made  on  the  exist- 
ing Public  Law  480.  Tobacco  has  been  a 
very  desirable  commodity.  Many  of  the 
foreign  nations  place  it  (m  a  first  priority. 
Certainly  I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  care- 
ful look  before  we  disturb  a  pw^pajn  or 
tamper  with  it,  which  worked  10  well  to 
the  benefit  of  not  only  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation  but  in  our  relations  with  the 
other  nations  of  this  wcvld. 

I.  therefore,  urge  defeat  of  the  amiaKl- 
ment. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  CSialrman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  Pttser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding;  I  appreciate 
tlie  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  would  like  to  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  ,  there  is  no  one 
In  the  Congress  whom  I  respect  more 
than  I  do  him  and  the  work  ttiat  he  has 
d(me  here.  I  want  to  start  off  by  saying 
that  I  am  not  from  Long  Island,  and  I 
do  not  represent  any  part  of  Long  Island. 
My  friends  In  Westchester,  whom  I  do 
represent,  along  with  New  York  City,  will 
feel  a  little  put  out  about  this,  so  I  do 
want  the  record  corrected  on  that. 

But,  more  Important  on  this  whole 
issue,  this  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
I  grow  tobacco  in  my  district  or  whether 
I  have  any  other  product  In  my  district. 
Incidentally,  New  York  Is  your  biggest 
consumer.  The  biggest  consumer  of  to- 
bacco in  the  country  Is  New  York  City, 
so  we  should  not  be  In  an  enemy  situa- 
tion where  a  New  Yorker  is  speaking 
against  the  people  from  Kentucky  or 
North  Carolina  or  Virginia. 

We  are  the  customers  of  the  tobacco 
industry.  We  axe  the  people  who  are  buy- 
ing that  tobacco.  It  seems  to  me  the  point 
we  are  trying  to  make  and  the  point  the 
gentlemen  have  made  is  that  this  Is  a 
huge  industry,  a  tronendous  Industir, 
a  multibilIlon-d(dlar  industry.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  taking  lees  than  1 
percent — In  fact  barely  on»-haIf  of  1 
percent  of  the  amount  that  the  tobacco 
Industry  produces  and  seOs.  and  this  Is 
to  stop  sending  It  to  poor  countries  in  a 
porgram  that  is  designed  to  give  food  to 
poor  countries.  Tills  is  alll  am  saying. 

I  hear  pec^le  talkhig  about  their  little 
farmers.  This  will  not  have  any  Impact 
on  the  farmers.  It  represents  a  great  deal 
in  food  to  the  ftoor  i>eople  or  savings  for 
the  taxpayer.  I  think  this  is  the  issue. 

I  am  going  to  ask  all  the  gentlemen 
who  have  gotten  up  to  speak  on  this  that 
when  I  ask  for  a  record  vote  on  this  they 
rise  and  let  the  CMigress  act.  The  gentle- 
men may  act  the  way  they  want  to  but 
at  least  I  ask  than  to  stand  up  and  let 
the  House  vote  on  this  kind  of  issue  in 
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order  that  the  public 
we  stand. 

Mr.  MIZELX,.  Mr.  Chaiinan.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendoient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thhilj  the  House  Is 
about  ready  to  make  its  c  Kilsion  on  this 
amendment,  so  I  will  take  <  nly  a  moment. 
We  are  talking  about  th  livelihood  of 
some  500.000  farm  famlUei  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  very  significanli  matter.  These 
500,000  families  are  tax]  ayers  in  this 
country.  They  help  bear  he  burden  of 
the  cost  of  this  Oovemm<  nt.  They  con- 
tribute to  the  foreign  aid  that  my  good 
friend,  the  gentlenum  fn^  New  York, 
is  so  willing  to  support.  IS  exports  their 
dollars  day  in  and  day  out  with  his  votes 
in  this  House,  and  no  doii>t  he  is  proud 
of  those  votes. 

But  we  are  talking  abait  these  little 
farmers  who  have  a  chnice  to  export 
some  of  their  goods  and  w  receive  some 
compensation  for  their  loil  and  their 
labor.  My  friend  is  quick  tA  try  and  elim- 
inate this  opportunity.  I^  is  small,  only 
$30  million,  but  to  our  faJTners  it  is  Im- 
portant income.  I  would  t^k  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  would  have  a  Uttle 
more  compassion  for  thee  folks.  They 
contribute  to  the  burden  if  our  Govern- 
ment. They  pay  taxes ;  the|r  taxes  finance 
foreign  aid.  Now  you  wtnk,  to  take  away 
only  $30  million  a  year  ird  export  income 
from  these  farmers.         I 

I  trust  the  House  in  $s  wisdom  will 
vote  down  this  amendmeii^.  Let  us  recog- 
nize the  tobacco  farmer  |o  be  the  first- 
class  citizen  he  is.  1 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  CluOrman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  a  ^onun  Is  not 
present.  \ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evid#itly  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  1 

The  Chair  announces!  that  he  will 
vacate  proceedings  imdei^the  call  when 
a  quorum  of  the  commltiee  appears. 

Members  will  record  thplr  presence  by 
electronic  device.  } 

The  call  was  taken  by  e^ctronlc  device. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  101  Members  have 
appeared.  A  quorum  of  thi  Committee  of 
the  Whole  is  present.  P^uant  to  rule 
XXm,  clause  2,  furth|r  proceedings 
under  the  call  shall  be|  considered  as 
vacated.  i 

The  Committee  will  r4|nmie  its  busi- 
ness, f 

The  question  Is  on  ^e  amendment 
ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  PrrsHi).  J 

The  question  was  twen;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  th|t  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  hare  it. 


Mr.   PEYSER.   Mr. 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was 
So  the  amendment 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
"Hie  Clerk  read  as  fo] 

■T7«US  ACT  Pt< 

9ot  inns— iry  expanaM  to 
the  provlslona  of  the  Sugi 
U.S.C.     nOl-1161).     »86,700.i 
available  until  June  30  of  thi 
fiscal  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
The  Clei^  read  as  f oll( 
VBtisAL  nura  ooi 

For  necessary  expenses  of  i 
Commission,  other  than 


an,  I  de- 


rcjected. 
lerk  win  read. 


Into  effect 

Act  of  1948  (7 

to    remain 

next  Buceedlng 

k  will  read. 


M  Federal  Trade 
-of-buBlness  re- 


ports provided  for  In  the  following  para- 
graphs; Including  uniforms  or  allowances 
therefor,  as  authorized  br  6  VS.C.  ee01~S0O2; 
services  as  authorized  t>y  5  VS.C.  S108;  hire 
oX  passenger  motor  vehicles;  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,600  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses;  $37,693,000.  of  which 
MSO.OOO  shall  be  available  for  development 
of  a  computerised  evidentiary  Indexing  and 
retrieval  capabmty.  and  $1,364,000  shall  be 
avaUable  for  the  congresalonally-maDdated 
study  of  the  energy  Industry. 

$306,000,  the  amount  of  tbe  budget  re- 
quest. Is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  Une-of- business  data  from  not 
to  exceed  500  firms,  as  determined  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

No  part  of  these  funds  may  be  used  to 
pay  the  salary  of  any  employee.  Including 
Commissioners,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission who — 

(1)  uses  tbe  Information  provided  In  the 
llne-of-buslness  program  for  any  purpoae 
other  than  statistical  purposes.  Such  Infor- 
mation for  carrying  out  specific  law  en- 
forcement responslbUltles  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  be  obtained  under 
existing  practices  and  procedures  or  as 
changed  by  law;  or 

(2)  makes  any  publication  whereby  the 
llne-of-buslneas  data  Xiirnlshed  by  a  par- 
ticular establishment  or  Individual  can  be 
Identified;  or 

(3)  permits  anyone  other  than  sworn 
olBcers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  examine  the  llne-of-buslncas 
reports  from  Individual  firms. 

pourr  or  oxobb 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  on  the  paragraph 
last  read,  commencing  on  page  46,  line 
17.  through  page  47,  line  6. 

The  point  of  order  is  raised  under  rule 
XXI.  clause  2,  sentence  2,  which  pro- 
vides: 

Nor  shaU  any  provision  In  any  such  blU  or 
amendment  thereto  changing  existing  law  be 
In  order,  except  such  as  being  germane  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  shall  retrench 
expendlttu-es  by  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber. 

Etcetera. 

The  specific  language  that  violates  this 
rule  is  the  language  contained  in  the  last 
sentence  on  page  46,  reading  as  follows: 

Such  Information  for  carrying  out  qMdfic 
law  enforcement  responslbUltles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shall  be  obtained 
under  existing  practices  and  procedures  or 
as  changed  by  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rule  XXI,  imder  all  of 
the  precedents,  clearly  outlaws  a  change 
in  substantive  law,  that  is,  It  clearly  out- 
laws a  provision  by  which  an  adminis- 
trator of  an  agency  may,  after  the  pas- 
sage of  that  clause,  not  do  an  act  which 
he  could  have  done  before. 

This  clause  says  that  persons  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  not  alter 
the  existing  practices  with  respect  to 
such  gathering  of  information  for  law 
enforcement  practices. 

Today  that  agency  might  do  anything 
it  wants  to  do  within  the  balance  of  law 
and  it  Is  not  bound  to  continue  Its  exist- 
ing practices.  It  can  obtain  information 
in  other  ways.  If  this  provision  were 
passed,  it  would  restrict  It  In  that  re- 
spect. 


In  this  connection,  I  cite  In  support  tf 
the  position  I  take  the  provisions  of  Can- 
non's  Precedents,  volume  7,  section  IBgJ: 

A  limitation  to  be  admissible  must  be  a 
limitation  upon  the  appropriation  and  not  an 
affirmative  limitation  upon  official  discretion. 

Following  that,  in  section  1686.  it  says: 

A  limitation  upon  an  appropriation  nnist 

not  be  accompanied  by  provisions  requirUw 

afDrmatlve  action  by  an  Executive  In  orte 

to  render  the  appropriation  avaUable. 

Therefore,  imder  these  provisions,  the 
administrator  would  be  bound  and  eon. 
fined  to  his  existing  practices,  whercM 
presently  he  might  exercise  any  ratioiHi 
means  of  gaining  such  information  that 
is  permitted  by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingkll)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  this  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  would  also  like  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  might. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recogxUsH 
the  genUeman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Rule  XXI.  clause  2,  h 
well  known,  I  am  sure,  to  the  Chair. 

Rule  XXI,  clause  2,  forbids  leglslatloD 
in  appropriation  bills. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  )uit 
cited  the  specific  paragraphs  and  cita- 
tions In  Cannon's  Precedents. 

The  question  is.  Is  the  language  re- 
ferred to  by  the  gentlemsm  from  Texas, 
referring  most  specifically  to  page  46, 
lines  22  and  following,  reading  as  ta^ 
lows:  .     ' 

Such  Information  for  carrying  out  spedfle 
law  enforcement  responslbUltles  of  the  Fad- 
eral  Trade  Commission  shall  be  obtained 
under  existing  practices  and  procedtuvs  or  m 
changed  by  law — 

A  limitation? 

Mark  the  language. 

The  language  which  is  said  to  con- 
stitute legislation  in  an  approprlatko 
bill  must  be  legislation  which  limits,  as 
opposed  to  Imposing,  affirmative  duties 
upon  some  administrative  officer. 

A  clear  reading  of  the  language  befoie 
the  committee  at  this  particular  time 
that  "Such  information  for  carryliig  cot 
specific  law  enforcement  resp<xi8ibUitl«B 
shall  be  obtained  under  existing  pne- 
tices"  is  not  a  limitation,  but,  rather,  is 
an  express  direction  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  as  to  how  that  agency  sbaO 
conduct  its  affairs.  It  does  not  limit  dis- 
cretion, but,  rattier,  it  imposes  certain 
specific  duties  upon  the  Federal  Trade 
Conmilsslon. 

The  language  further  offends  against 
the  law.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  it  doei 
require  certain  other  affirmative  duUei 
and  actions  by  the  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
misslon.  Most  specifically,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  requires  that  the  Federal  Trade  Oa»- 
mission  engage  in  an  ascertainment  of 
what  is  the  existing  law  and  that  they 
then  proceed  to  act  In  accordance  tlieie- 
wlth. 

This  does  not  constitute  a  limltatlcdik 
but,  rather,  constitutes  an  affirmatlfe 
mandate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  woald 
reiterate  the  point  of  order  raised  bf  tiie 
gentleman  from  Texas  to  line  17  on  paie 
46  down  through  line  6  on  page  47.  liaU 
would  also  add  a  further  specific  polalflf 
order  as  to  the  language  appearing  a$ 
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46.  line  22  through  25.  as  previously 

ndted  by  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
«nm  lilsataippl  (Mr.  Waxxm)  desire 
tote  beard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  wish  to  be  heard. 
Iff  cbalrman. 

May  I  ask  my  colleague,  the  gaitleman 
from  Texas,  is  the  point  of  order  limited 
to  the  language  on  page  46,  line  22,  as 

Wlows: 

eoeh  information  for  carrying  out  apeclflc 
IA«  enforconent  rasponalblUttM  of  the  F«d- 
Za  Itsde  CommlaaUm  shaU  be  obtained 
ander  existing  practices  and  procwlurea  or 
as  changed  by  law? 

Is  the  point  of  order  limited  to  that  or 

not? 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  U  I 
may  be  heard,  the  point  of  order  Is  made 
to  the  entire  paragn^^.  The  point  of 
Older  Is  supported  by  a  portK»  of  that 
paragn4>h  which  the  gentleman  has  re> 
fened  to  as  constitotlng  affirmative  leg- 
islative action  on  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  mx.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Chair  if  I  vaay  make  a  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

I  adE  unanimous  consent  that  the  lan- 
guage appearing  on  page  46,  of  line  22  of 
the  bin:  "Such  information  for  carrying 
out  specific  law  enforcen»ent  reqxKislbil- 
Itlee  of  the  Federal  Trade  Coaimlssl<m 
shall  be  obtained  under  existing  prac- 
does  and  procedures  or  as  changed  by 
law"  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  goitleman  from 
MIsslBsippi? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  If  the  gmtle- 
aian  would  be  willing  to  seek  unanlmoas 
consent  to  amend  tbe  aeetlon  by  provid- 
ing that  lines  20  throoi^i  35  on  page  46 
te  stricken  and  imnvldlng  that  we  add, 
after  line  6  on  page  47,  tbe  following: 

Infonnatlon  for  carrying  out  qteelflc  law 
«ift)roemMit  responslbUltlea  of  th*  Feaaral 
Trade  Commission  aball  b*  obtainad  xmder 
existing  practleea  and  prooaduras  or  aa 
changed  by  law. 

I  would  not  press  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  of 
ooDTse,  could  not  agree  to  that,  as  my 
cdleague  wdl  knows. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then,  &Cr.  Chairman. 
I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ObJecUoD  Is  heard. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order,  and  I  will  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  OiaBOHS) .  The 
point  of  order  is  conceded,  and  sustained, 
and  the  language  beginning  on  line  17. 
page  46,  and  continuing  through  line  6, 
page  47,  is  stricken  by  the  point  of  order. 
kMExmuEtn  omBXD  bt  Ma.  WBrnxN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amandmant  offered  by  Mr.  WarrrcH:  After 

Una  16.  on  page  46.  add  ths  foUowlng: 
"No  part  of  thasa  funds  may  ba  uaad  to  pay 

the  salary  of  any  employee,  including  Oom> 

mlBsloners,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

who- 
'd) uses  the  Information  provldad  In  the 

UpsKif-buaineaa  program   for   any   purpoae 

otiwr  than  statlstloal  purpoaas; 
"(9)  maM«  any  pabUoattan  whanby  the 

llne-of-buslness  data  furnished  by  a  par- 


ticular aatablUhmant  or  Individual  can  be 
Identified;  or 

"(8)  permits  anyone  other  than  sworn  offi- 
cers and   employees  of  the  Federal   Trade 
Commission  to  examine  tha  Une-of-buslness 
reports  from  Individual  flrms". 
Ponrr  or  okukk 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  C^hairman.  I 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
explain  the  amendment  first? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  EcxHAaoz)  desire  to  re- 
serve a  point  of  order,  or  does  the  gentle- 
man wish  to  make  a  point  of  order  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhabst)  reserves  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
TXHi  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

air.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Clialmian.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentlenum  from  Texas. 

May  I  say  to  the  Chair  that  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  is  exactly  as  the  lan- 
guage appesu^  in  the  vetoed  bill,  except 
that  we  have  deleted  the  words: 

Such  information  for  carrying  out  specific 
law  enfcMtsement  rasponslblUtles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  shaU  be  obtained 
under  existing  practices  and  procedures  or  as 
changed  by  law. 

These  are  the  words  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  insisted  support  his 
original  point  of  order.  These  words  were 
added  in  conference  at  tbe  insistence  of 
the  Senate.  I  would  have  preferred  to 
leave  them  in  this  bill,  but  the  previous 
actions  make  this  impossible. 

The  language  now  left  in  the  bill.  If  the 
Chah*  will  recall,  is  exactly  the  language 
which  was  ruled  on  by  the  Chair  and 
held  in  order  rai  June  21. 1974.  when  the 
original  bill  passed  the  House.  So  the  bill 
now  reads  exactly  as  It  did  in  June,  and 
we  respectfully  submit  that  the  Chair's 
ruling  of  Jime  21  constitutes  a  binding 
precedent  and  the  amendment  as  offered 
is  In  order. 

POINT   OF  OUBt 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckharbt)  desire  to 
pursue  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ECICHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  pursue  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  now,  of  course,  is  raised  to 
the  language  other  than  that  to  which 
the  point  of  order  was  raised  a  moment 
ago.  The  first  portion  of  the  cunendment 
provides  that  the  funds  may  not  be  used 
to  pay  the  salary  of  any  employee.  Com- 
mlssloner,  et  cetera,  who  "uses  the  Infor- 
mation provided  ha  the  llne-of-buslness 
program  for  any  purpose  other  than  sta- 
tistical purposes."  

Mr.  Chairman,  r\ile  XXI,  clause  2, 
paragraph  2,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all, 
must  be  directed  to  a  situation  where  an 
existing  policy  or  an  existing  reach  of 
authority  of  an  agency  is  sought  to  be 
altered  by  an  appropriation  bill. 

In  this  case  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  would  be  eon- 
fined  and  bounded  bgr  no  use  of  any  in- 
formation which  was  obtained  as  a  re- 


sult of  the  line  of  business  program  in 
any  way  feeding  into  its  other  purposes. 
The  Federal  Trade  Conunission  has 
several  duties,  one  of  lirtiich  is  to  gather 
statistics  and  make  studies,  as  under  this 
act,  and  another  is  to  engage  in  exactly 
the  same  type  of  antitrust  enforcement 
that  the  Justice  Department  engages  in. 

If  this  language  were  permitted  to  be 
considered  in  order,  and  if  the  amend- 
ment were  permitted  to  be  included  In 
this  bill,  it  would  mean  that  any  attor- 
ney, any  employee,  any  commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commissicm  who  hap- 
pened to  know  information  which  re- 
vealed to  him  a  violation  of  antitrust 
laws,  if  he  knew  any  such  information 
by  virtue  of  that  having  been  discovered 
through  the  llne-of-buslness  survey  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  he  would  lose  his  salary. 
His  salary  could  not  be  paid  under  this 
bill. 

The  result  is  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commissi(m  would  have  to  employ  an 
enormously  complicated  means  of  afford- 
ing a  way  in  which  none  of  the  informa- 
tion frcHn  the  line  of  business  program 
could  be  admixed  with  its  other  func- 
tion. This  would  mean  there  would  have 
to  be  in  effect  two  complete  and  sepa- 
rate arms  of  the  Federal  Trade  CTommis- 
sion,  one  an  information  gathering  arm, 
and  another  a  proeecutorlal  arm,  very 
much  as  the  National  labor  Relations 
Board  is  now  divided  between  an  admin- 
istrative staff  and  a  Judicial  staff. 

This  is  an  enormous  additional  bur- 
den which  Is  absolutely  necessitated  by 
the  only  reading  that  can  be  given  to 
these  provisions  because  any  person  who 
is  engaged  in  both  functions  could  not 
in  any  manner  insulate  himself  from 
information  derived  from  the  one  ac- 
tivity in  executing  other  actlyities. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Ci^airman,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  also  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  f  ran 
Michigan  will  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  (Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage which  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
makes  a  p<^t  of  order  to  read: 

. . .  makes  any  publication  whereby  tbe 
llna-of-bualneee  data  fumlahad  by  a  particn- 
lar  eatabUahment  or  Individual  can  be  Idan- 
tmed: ... 

And  then  goes  on  to  still  further  duties. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  here  a  questl(Hi  of  whether  this 
constitutes  again  a  limitation,  or  wheth- 
er it  requires  some  affirmative  action. 

I  think  there  are  three  sections  in 
Ceuinon's  Precedents  which  merit  the 
consideration  of  the  C^hair  in  c(»mection 
with  the  point  of  order. 

The  first  is  section  1679,  wherein  ap- 
pears the  following  language: 

K  limitation  must  be  on  the  appropriation 
and  not  on  axacuttve  dlscration. 

Obviously  there  is  a  great  breadth  of 
executive  discretion  in  connection  with 
the  line  of  bushMss  undertaking  to  which 
the  api»t«>riation  is  directed,  and  to 
which  tbe  alleged  limiting  language  Is 
directed. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  to  me.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  have  a  situation  whereby 
this  is  a  limitation  not  only  on  an  appro- 
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prlation  but,  to  the  contm  y,  Is  a  limita- 
tion on  executive  discret^n. 

Then  section  1679  says 

Willis  formerly  conatrued 
the  Utest  dedskms  hold 
hlblUng  •zpmkdlturea  frocn  i 
purrhMlTig  oommodltlM  at 
of  eatlmated  cost  of 
nwnt  pUnte  to  Involve  leglalitlon. 

Coming  on  further,  we  find  at  1683  of 
Cannon's —  | 

Making  an  appropriation  lAvallable  upon 
condition  that  afflrmatlve  a^mon  be  taken  ie 
legislation  and  not  lUnltatlo%. 


manufM  lure 


October  9,  l$7^ 


urther: 
u  limitations, 
tndments  pro- 
a{  prc^Miatlon*  in 
rices  In  eKoeaa 
In  govcrn- 


A^rain  we  And  that  this  i 
the  section  cited.  Again, 

A  limitation  to  be  adi 
limitation  upon  the  appro 


fends  against 
1685: 

Die  must  be  a 
ktlon  and  not 


e  limitations 

reticn  inside 

on  and.  as 

to  Is  subject 

.  I  Just 

t  see  any 

in  that  the 

arly  provides 

may  be  used. 

of  Jefferson's 


an  afflrmatlve  limitation  utton  official  dis- 
cretion, f 

Obviously,  we  have  herij  a  very  broad 
executive  discretion  with^  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  sttperintend  the 
proper  enforcement  of  th^mtitrust  laws, 
to  make  statistical  studiel  for  the  Con- 
gress, to  make  a  continuing  evaluation  of 
the  competitive  structure^- of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  under  the  fMeral  Trade 
Commission  Act.  I 

Obviously,  the  supposed^  limiting  lan- 
guage goes  far  beycmd  simpy  limiting  the 
use  of  the  money  of  the  ap^opriation  but 
actually  imposes  afllrmai 
upon  broad  executive 
the  Federal  Trade  C 
such,  the  language  refe: 
to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr 
wish  to  point  out  that  I 
reason  for  further  argumi 
amendment  on  its  face 
that  no  part  of  these  f  uni 

I  point  out  in  section  8' 
Manual,  and  I  quote 

.  .  .  the  Houae'8  practloafbas  established 
the  principle  that  certain  "Bmltations"  may 
be  admitted.  It  being  estainahed  that  the 
House  under  Its  rules  may  ^bcUQ^  to  appro- 
priate for  a  purpose  auth<^ized  by  law.  so 
It  may  be  limitation  prohiu|t  the  use  of  the 
money.  ...  | 

That  is  clearly  understoi  d.  I  do  not  buy 
or  follow  or  agree  with  he  descriptive 
matter  which  my  colleai  lies  have  pre- 
sented here.  They  overloo  :  the  fact  that 
the  authority  for  getting  a  new  line  of 
information  is  for  static  ical  purposes. 
They  also  say  this  imp  ses  a  burden. 
What  it  does  is  prevent  t  e  carrying  out 
of  burdens  that  they  are  tiot  authorized 
to  do,  and  we  say  no  p 
shall  be  used.  If  they  do 
other.  The  arguments  t 

cleariy — and  the  I ^_ 

argument  we  had  when 

said  last  year,  "Time 

when  we  had  this  bOl  u 
pears  on  pages  20608 
identical  points  of  order 
identical  arguments  we 
they  made  additional  d 
try^ig  to  broaden  this 
field  of  the  Federal 

I  respectfully  could 
Cbair  his  ruling,  but  I 
th»t  there  has  been  anyt,, 
cause  him  to  change  his  tnlnd. 
_The  CHAIRMAN  f  Mr.  praBOKs) .  The 
Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule 


)f  these  funds 
that,  or  the 
they  make  go 
used — to  the 
Inadvertently 
in  a  hurry." 
before.  It  ap- 
id  20609.  The 
'ere  made;  the 
made,  except 
riptive  matter, 
ito  the  whole 
Commission. 
back  to  the 
not  believe 
that  could 


The  Chair  recognizes  that  this  Is  a 
very  delicate  area  in  which  one  must 
rule.  The  Chair  has  examined  the  lan- 
guage and  the  precedents.  As  this  dis- 
cussion began,  the  gentleman  Xrom 
Texas  hful  raised  a  point  of  order 
against  the  language  on  page  46,  line 
17,  through  the  language  on  page  47, 
line  6.  After  argument  on  the  language, 
the  Chair  was  prepared  to  rule  but  was 
not  required  to  elaborate  on  his  ruling 
because  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
conceded  the  point  of  order.  The  point 
of  order  being  conceded,  the  language 
was  stricken. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  then 
submitted  new  language  which  the  Chair 
determines  to  be  Identical  to  the  lan- 
guage in  the  appropriation  bill  con- 
sidered by  this  hoiiy,  on  June  21,  1974,  at 
which  time  all  these  same  arguments 
were  made.  At  that  time  the  Chair  found 
that  the  language  was  in  order  as  a 
negative  limitation  on  the  use  of  funds 
hi  the  bill. 

The  Chair  rules  that  the  point  of  order 
Is  not  well  taken  and  oremiles  the  p(rint 
of  order. 

AkOrlfSMKNT    OfTBUD    BT     lOI.    ■CKKABDT    AS    A 

BUBsnnrrx  fob  thk  amzndmknt  omum 

■T  KB.   WIUTTXN 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckbabdt  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
WHrrrBw:  On  page  4fl,  strike  lines  30  through 
36  and  renumber  the  sucoeedlng  Items  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
substitute  diffov  from  the  Whitten 
amendment  only  in  that  the  Whitten 
amendment  excises  the  objectionable 
pcuragraph  <m  which  I  raised  the  point 
of  order  but  retains  everything  else.  The 
substitute  amendment  which  I  offer 
strikes  all  of  that  item  1  but  leaves  Items 
2  and  3  completely  unchanged. 

The  reescn  I  would  urge  this  body  to 
do  what  I  have  suggested  here  is  that 
Item  1  was  framed  as  a  single  provision. 
Item  1  was  to  a  certain  extent  qualified 
by  its  8«cond  sentence.  Item  1  provides 
that  no  person  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion who  uses  the  information  provided 
in  the  line  of  business  program  for  any 
purpose  other  than  statistical  purposes 
but  then  it  reafllrms  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commiasion  can  get  in- 
formation by  cartying  out  its  specific  law 
enforcement  responsibilities  under  Its 
existing  practices  and  iM-ocedures. 

Now  that  was  written  as  a  whole  and 
if  the  last  sentence  is  to  be  eliminated  I 
submit  that  the  first  sentence  should  be 
also  eliminated. 

I  would  like  to  urge  to  Members  that 
exactly  the  reasonable  ground  that  I 
argued  for  the  point  of  order  supports 
the  proposition  that  the  langus«e  ought 
to  be  eliminated,  because  fmwglne  the 
situation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion being  called  upon  to  put  into  effect 
a  statistical  gathering  program  in  which 
It  gets  a  line  of  business  survey  respect- 
ing, say,  prices  of  oil  and  profits  of  oil 
companies,  but  Is  told  that  if  any  of 
th*t  line  of  buslnsw  program  Informa- 


tion should  ever  seep  over  Into  tatagf^ 
ment  processes  everybody's  salviee  vf| 
be  cut  off  if  they  acted  en  i«if«i»i..«^,)p 
obtained  as  a  result  of  the  p—ff»*^^  fibi 
money  will  not  flow  to  pa^  tbe  aakrlai 
of  the  men  who  have  Just  been  At<ti^ 
their  duty  and  who  have  hem  trying  to 
get  the  facts  and.  having  the  facts,  en- 
force the  law. 

I  submit  to  tbe  Membos  that  the  im 
item  is  not  necessary.  Please  note  ttit 
succeeding  items  and  judge  wbelber 
those  succeeding  restrlctiotiB  are  not 
enough.  The  succeeding  restrtotlooi^ 
which  I  do  not  touch,  provide  that  iw> 
body  shall  get  a  salary  if  he  uses  thk 
inf  ormatlan  to  make  any  publication  of 
the  line  of  business  data  furnished  by  • 
particular  establishment  or  individual  If 
they  can  be  identified.  He  ought  not  to 
do  that.  He  ought  not  to  publish  it  And 
"miblish"  means  to  make  known.  It  doM 
not  mean  to  puUish  It  tn  a  magaidns  ^ 
newspaper  bnt  to  let  it  out  In  any  way. 

So  I  think  item  2  stops  an  Improper 
use  of  this  information.  Item  1  stops  not 
only  an  Improper  use  but  also  a  vtcsm 
use,  and  that  is  a  proper  use  through  tte 
agencies  «ar  the  facilities  for  enforce- 
ment. It  is  uttevly  ridiculous  to  say  tlM| 
when  an  agency  knows  a  law  has  bep 
broken  but  that  It  got  the  informattaa 
through  a  report  to  it,  it  cannot  go  ahead 
and  enforce  the  law. 

But  an  agency  should  not  go  out  and 
publish  things  so  that  if  a  person  is  ac- 
cused of  doing  some  wrongful  action  be 
Is  required  to  answer  without  the  cv» 
portunity  for  a  hearing  before  a  tribunaL 
I  leave  that  item  In. 

Item  No.  8  says  none  of  these  mocMfp 
shall  flow  to  pay  the  salaries  eC  pecqpJe  ft 
they  permit  otbo-  than  Federal  law  m- 
foroement  odBoeiB  or  other  ^xleral  em- 
ployees to  know  this  fmd  to  examine  the 
line  of  business  reporto,  and  that  rasans 
they  cannot  let  it  get  out  of  tbe  agen- 
cy's files  or  out  of  the  hands  of  thgii 
who  have  been  sworn  to  keep  tills  dis- 
cretely within  tho  confldetioe  of  the 
agency. 

Now,  my  amendment  is  a  reasonititde 
amendment  and  it  ellmlna|«s  an  undus 
restriction  on  the  agency  which  wqulA 
call  for  it  to  set  up  an  entirely  sepaieite 
body  for  its  iavest^atoiy  funetloosXioai 
its  enforcement  functions.  I  think  Ibat 
would  be  expensive.  I  thhik  It  would  be 
a  mlstjike.  It  would  put  every  admlali- 
trator  in  the  agency  in  jeopardy  of  har- 
Ing  his  salary  cut  off  because  he  wee 
his  duty  with  respect  to  enfozeement,  if 
by  any  means  he  knows  what  is  in  ttM 
statistical  report  and  smidoya  n¥fh  in- 
formation in  enforcement  of  the  law. 

I  urge  that  tbe  substitute  amendBMDt 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  is  able,  and  particularly 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  to  foresee  the 
effect  his  amendment  would  have  on 
business. 

Let  us  look  at  what  Is  Involved  hsie. 
Tbe  Congress  provtdad  for  the  seenrinc 
of  this  Infonnatlon  for  statistical  par>- 
poses.  The  Federal  Trade  CcmmlaslaB 
hae  raanjr  atithoritlae  and  tbay  were  fff 
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Btsay  years  restricted,  unjusttflably  if  I 
BMiy  say  so,  in  what  they  coidd  do.  exc«)t 
tlirough  the  Department  of  Justice. 

When  the  Alaskan  plpeitoe  bill  was  up. 
ttie  Senate  tied  this  law  whkih  the  Fed- 
oal  Itade  Commlsskm  had  fought  for 
■any  years  onto  the  Alaskan  pipeline 
tad  said,  either  take  that  or  we  will  have 
no  pipdtne  MIL 

I  happen  to  be  one  that  believes  that 
tbe  Federal  Trade  Ooounission  should  be 
aUe  to  Independently  initiate  lawsuits 
■ad  bring  actkns.  Bat  If  we  allow  them 
to  set  out  on  a  fishing  expedition  to  over 
JIO  corporations,  and  to  ask  tiiem  their 
fniMMtnost  secrets,  certainly  we  should 
MUTOund  that  infonnatlon  with  protec- 
tk8is  to  see  that  Its  use  Is  not  abused.  We 
■tiould  surround  it  with  every  protectloa 
we  can  to  see  that  it  Is  not  misused. 

May  I  say  to  the  Ckait  and  to  my  ool- 
Isagues,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
already  following  the  language  of  this 
MP  I  have  been  assured  of  this  by  the 
Cbatnnan  of  ttie  FTC.  Since  they  volim- 
tarily  agreed  to  that  practice,  and  know- 
ing what  was  in  the  bill  before.  I  have 
bad  no  complaints  or  any  problems  with 
their  having  maUed  out  the  tvpatt  under 
Uiese  conditions. 

Now,  listen  to  this.  The  gectlonan 
fnsn  Texas  says  if  this  restriction  stays 
in  they  could  not  get  the  information. 
That  is  not  true.  Tbe  language  says  no 
part  (rf  these  funds  may  be  used  to  pay 
the  salary  of  any  employee,  including 
Commissioners,  of  the  Federal  Trade 
CQBBmlBston  who  uses  the  information 
provided  in  the  line  of  business  program 
for  any  purpose  other  than  statistical 
purposes.  But  it  does  not  say  they  can- 
not get  it  through  the  regular  processes. 

So  the  fact  is  they  may  have  Inf orma- 
tkm  from  othor  sources,  or  this  Inf orma- 
tkm  may  be  freely  available,  or  the  Fed- 
end  Trade  Commission  may  go  Into  court 
and  get  a  court  order  to  get  the  hif  orma- 
tiOQ.  Of  course,  they  can  get  It.  But  If 
they  are  writing  to  over  300  corporations 
to  send  In  information  which  could  be 
tued  by  their  competitors,  which  could  be 
used  by  foreign  ooenpetltors.  to  let  them 
misuse  it  would  cause  us  to  have  to  re- 
peal the  law. 

This  morning  I  appreciated  the  Invi- 
tation, al(»g  with  other  Members  of 
Congress,  nAen  I  had  a  chance  to  meet 
with  many  of  the  bnslneas  and  labor 
leaders  of  this  country.  Ttey  are  greatly 
disturbed  about  the  state  of  business  af- 
fairs that  we  see  in  the  country.  Reees- 
Blon  Is  a  mild  term  for  the  way  it  Is.  If  we 
are  to  let  a  Federal  agency  send  out  over 
SCO  letters  and  get  the  Informatlcm  and 
use  it  in  any  way  they  want,  we  have 
brought  an  md  to  the  Amoican  eoon- 
0119  as  we  know  it.  The  amendment  says 
they  can  use  It  for  the  purpoees  f w  which 
the  law  authorises  than  to  get  it.  When 
we  put  theee  strlngmt  measures  on  them, 
it  was  said,  '.Tou  cant  use  it  because  of 
confidentiality." 

We  set  out  to  see  what  we  could  do  to 
carry  out  the  law,  get  the  Information 
for  statistics,  but  to  prevent  It  from  be- 
big  misused. 

May  I  close  with  one  other  reason  that 
tUs  amendment  should  not  be  ad(9ted. 


rmis  goes  with  this  apuHTcmriatiim  bill  and 
it  will  hs?«cto  be  renewed  each  year  if  It 
goes  this  way.  We  have  so  far  protected 
the  Federal  Trade  Ctommlaslon  and  we 
must  protect  tills  confldcaUaUty  amend- 
ment if  we  want  to  protect  Amoican 
business. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  substitute 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIBAIAN.  Hie  question  Is  od 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  guitleoaan 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Sckbsbbi)  as  a  svdieU- 
tute  for  the  amendmsnt  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Miasissippl  (Mr.  Wkit- 

TEM). 

The  question  was  takoi:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (denumded  by  Idr.  Eckbabdt) 
there  were — ayes  4;  noes  35. 

80  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  crhalnnan.  I 
wish  to  speak  against  the  amendment 
offeied  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  C!hairman,  I  recogntW!  from  the 
last  vote  that  my  position  is  virtually 
impossible,  but  I  cannot  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  without  answering  some  of 
the  arguments  which  were  made  a  mo- 
ment ago.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
absolute  right  of  confidentiality  by  com- 
panies which  are  engaged  in  such  mas- 
sive industrial  operations  as  to  affect  the 
entire  economy  of  this  counUir-  I  think 
those  companies  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion against  public  display  of  the  Infor- 
mation which  has  been  given  by  them 
for  frivolous  purposes. 

But.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  on  earth 
why  that  information,  which  is  gathered 
for  a  public  purpose  and  which  has  been 
gatiiered  under  the  authority  of  law,  and 
which  has  been  gathered  by  an  agency 
which  Is  imder  the  duty  to  enforce  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States,  may 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  antitrust  laws  merely  because  it  was 
asked  for  in  order  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  involved. 

What  good  is  it  to  obtain  information 
through  governmental  Investigation  if 
that  information  cannot  be  used  to  use 
the  sinew  of  law?  TO  keep  the  price  of  oil 
and  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  down?  To 
control  the  burgeoning  price  of  crude  oil 
which  is  destroying  our  economy? 

If  we  can  control  these  matters  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  should  we  stand  back 
and  say  that  we  are  going  to  cripple  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  because  this  informa- 
tion was  obtahied  as  a  result  of  a  survey 
which  this  Congress  asked  for?  To  put 
in  such  a  restriction  in  an  appropriation 
bill  is  particularly  obnoxious. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  Is  a 
highly  experienced  committee  in  its  own 
field.  It  is  a  committee  that  has  the  au- 
thority to  balance  expenditures  between 
all  of  the  committees  of  substantive 
Jurisdiction,  but  the  Appropriations 
Committee  does  not  know  as  much  about 
antitrust  as  cdthar  the  Judiciary  or  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittees, 

Ths  very  arguments  that  have  beoi 
made  in  favor  of  this  amendment  go  to 
the  merits.  They  do  not  go  to  a  question 


of  appropriations.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  Chair  in  his  parliamentary  ruling, 
but  I  quite  well  understand  that  parlia- 
mentary rulings  may,  in  many  instances, 
be  done  on  a  rule  of  thumb  basis  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  fundamental  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  main  thrust  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  a 
question  of  antitrust,  and  it  is  a  question 
of  Federal  Trade  Ck>mmission  action.  It 
is  not  an  appropriations  question.  There- 
fore, I  strongly  urge  this  body  to  reject 
the  amendment,  leave  the  ai^roprtations 
bill  dealing  with  appropriations,  not  in 
questions  of  antitrust  or  coafldentiallty. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  CAahman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  tbe  amendment. 

Mr.  caialrman,  I  thoroughly  agree  that 
in  those  cases  where  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmoit  can  make  a  showing  of  the  need 
for  information  incident  to  antitrust, 
that  it  has  the  authority  to  get  that  in- 
formation and  it  exercises  It. 

■nils  Committee  is  not  trying  to  hobUe 
antitrust.  This  Committee,  in  this  bin. 
provided  over  $1  million  extra  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  prosecute 
the  cases  against  the  eight  major  o<l 
companies  for  violation  of  antitrust,  m 
previous  years,  we  added  additional  at- 
torneys when  needed. 

What  we  9xe  requiring  here,  though,  is 
to  require  them  to  go  through  regular 
<»hiinn«»iK,  to  get  the  information  regu- 
larly and  use  it  regularly.  But  not  under 
here,  under  the  new  authority. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  CThairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Could  I  finish? 

POINT  OP  OBOXB 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
not  yield,  I  will  raise  a  point  of  order 
that  the  gentleman  has  already  qioken 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No.  I  spoke  against 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman spoke  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  No.  The  gentleman 
jumped  ahead  of  me.  He  opposed  it  be- 
fore I  could  support  it. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
are  two  different  things.  The  authori^ 
exists  for  them  to  do  everything  the 
gentleman  says  and  not  use  this.  One 
should  not  permit  them  to  use  informa- 
tion which  they  have  sent  in  voluntarily, 
telling  all  of  their  secrets,  for  the  purpose 
of  testimony,  and  then  take  it  and  haul 
it  across  tbe  street  to  use  it  to  prosecute 
them  when  there  is  smother  way.  and 
there  is  a  proper  way  to  bring  that  about, 
but  with  the  due  i>rocess  protections 
available  under  the  law. 

Mr.  ECXHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  EC7KHARDT.  Did  not  the  gentle- 
man strike  out  the  reference  to  the  other 
way?  Did  he  not  strike  that  oat? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  struck  it  out  of  ttds 
seetkm,  but  it  is  In  cxlsttng  law,  and 
they  are  proceeding  under  It  in  the  cases 
against  the  eli^t  major  oil  companies, 
and  hi  this  bin  there  is  $1  mUllon  to 
carry  those  lawsuits  on. 
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The  CHAIRMAN,  lliei  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  b^  the  sentleman 
from  MlBslasippl  (Mr.  WVttkm)  . 

The  questlcn  was  take|i:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  ilr.  Ecxhaiiot) 
there  were — ayes  37;  noei7. 

So  the  amendment  waf  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  fHerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fc^ows: 

See.  502.  ProTlaions  of  la^  protalblttng  or 
restricting  the  employmenf  of  aliens  ahall 
not  apply  to  employment  icider  the  appro- 
prUtlona  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  1 

POINT  OF  Oiap 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chjimuin.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  to  the  linguage  of  the 
bill  In  section  502,  lines  |L9  through  21. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  make  |  point  of  order 
on  the  grounds  It  Is  violative  of  rule  XXI. 
clause  2,  which  rule  prohlalts  legislation 
on  appropriation  bills.      I 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
jrleld  to  me  at  this  point?  ^ 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Yes.  : 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  CUalrman,  In  the 
interest  of  saving  time.  :~I  will  concede 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Therpolnt  or  order 
Is  conceded.  j 

The  Clerk  will  read.     | 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUc^s: 

See.  611.  NO  part  of  any  fu^ds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  UBedl>y  ttae  Environ  • 
mental  Protection  Agency  t^  administer  any 
program  to  tax,  limit,  or  otherwise  regulate 
parldng  facilities.  i 

POINT    OF    OKDIpt 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chalrfian,  I  make  a 
point  of  order.  | 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  |entleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order.    ^ 

Mr.  STARK.  I  make  a  p^lnt  of  order  in 
opposition  to  the  section  Jthe  Clerk  has 
Just  read,  section  511,  llnCilT. 

The  point  of  order  Is  tiat  under  rule 
XXI,  clause  2.  It  is  legislation  imder  an 
appropriation  bill.  It  chluiges  existing 
law  and  Is  not  merely  a  ll&itatlon  under 
the  appropriation. 

I  cite  Cannon's  Preced^ts,  volume  7, 
section  1691:  I 

The  purpose  rather  than  ti^  form  of  a  pro- 
posed limitation  is  the  proj^r  criterion  by 
which  its  admissibility  shoftild  be  judged, 
and  If  Its  piirpoee  appears  tolbe  a  restriction 
of  executive  discretion  to  a  ^Bgroe  thait  may 
be  fairly  termed  a  change  fai  pMey  rather 
than  a  matter  of  admlnistn|tlve  detaU  It  Is 
not  In  order.  t 

The  "legislative"  purposlof  section  511 
Is  clearly  evident  from  its  Mtslatlve  his- 
tory £md  from  the  substanore  effect  that 
Its  enactment  would  necessarily  have  un- 
der the  Clean  Air  Act. 


o 


HJt  16901 
section  511 
to  "retrench 
louse  Report 


The  committee  report 
Indicates  that  the  Intent  ( 
is  to  make  new  law,  not 
expenditures."  At  page  6  of 
No.  93-1379  It  is  sUted : 

The  Committee  recommenc  i  Including  a 
general  provision  In  the  bll]  which  would 
prohibit  the  Knvironmental  Pt  >t«ctlon  Agen- 
cy from  administering  any  p  ogram  to  tax, 
limit,  or  otherwise  regulate  pi  king  facilities. 


What  Is  Intended  is  a  direct  limitation 
on  the  exercise  of  administrative  au- 
thority, not  a  limitation  on  appropria- 
tions. The  report  doei  not  state  any  in- 
tent to  save  meney.  It  does  not  state  how 
much  money,  If  any,  would  be  saved.  Nor 
does  it  explain  how  this  provision  would 
in  aay  way  save  money.  The  report's 
reference  to  a  substantive  investigmtJoa 
of  the  effects  of  EPA  regulations  con- 
flnns  tbe  view  that  section  Sll  is  purely 
substantive  lawmaking.  Iliere  is  no  me- 
tense  in  the  report  that  this  provision 
is  intended  to,  or  actually  will  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  appropriations  or  sav- 
ing any  money.  Its  intent  and  effect  ts 
simply  to  repMd  a  portion  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

The  committee  report  also  states  that 
section  Sll  Is  identical  to  a  provision  in 
the  1974  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act.  The  legislative  history  of  that  pro- 
vision, which  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  section  511.  confirms  that  the 
purpose  of  the  provision  was  substantive 
lawmaking.  See  the  CoifORSssiowAL  Ric- 
OKD  of  November  30,  1973.  38842-38843. 
The  true  Intent  of  the  provision  was  ex- 
plained by  its  sponsor,  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Legcett),  who  said: 

So  let  us  get  EPA  out  of  the  parking  biisl- 
neaa,  completely  and  permanently. 

This  was  not  a  1-year  denial  of  au- 
thorization. It  Is  every  bit  as  suspect  as 
apparent  limitations  which  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  appn^rtated  funds  for  any 
purpose  "hereinafter." 

The  sponsor's  view  of  the  substantive 
Intent  of  his  amendment  was  shared  by 
his  supporters,  Mr.  BTntcnm,  Mr.  Bo- 
LAKD,  and  Mr.  Casct,  substantiating  the 
fact  that  It  was  the  intention  to  put  leg- 
islation In  an  appropriation  bill. 

Most  Important,  the  chairman  of  the 
relevant  subcommittee  of  the  Ctmmlttee 
on  Appropriations  had  this  to  say: 

We  expect  to  take  appropriate  action  on 
the  regular  bill  to  prohibit  such  actions  when 
the  regular  appropriation  for  this  agency 
comes  up  early  next  year. 

This  is  a  quote  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  Intent,  as  manifested  In  these  un- 
contradicted floor  statements,  was  to 
permanently  restrict  the  legislative  au- 
thority of  an  administrative  oflloer.  This 
objective  Is  clearly  Impermissible  In  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Further,  there  Is  an  argument  that  the 
effect  of  section  511  Is  to  retrench  ex- 
penditures, and  there  is  no  way  In  any 
of  the  three  ways  «>eclfled  In  the  excep- 
tion to  rule  XXI  that  that  can  be  done. 
The  plain  language  shows  that  Its  pur- 
pose and  effect  Is  not  to  retrench  ex- 
penditures, but  it  Is  to  change  substan- 
tive law. 

The  precedents  In  Jefferson's  Manual 
support  the  fact  that  section  511  Is  In 
vlolatl<m  of  rule  XXI,  and  on  the  ground 
that  it  does  not  reduce  expenditures  In 
any  of  the  three  methods  enumerated 
In  the  first  portion  of  the  rule,  then  a 
motion  must  come  from  a  committee 
having  the  jurisdiction  and  not  as  a  part 
Of  the  appropriation  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  respectfully  subtall 
that  this  section  511  should  be  ruled  aol 
In  order  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairmao.  X  ilsein 

support  of  the  point  of  order  made  l9  ttai 

gentleman  from  CalUomla  (Mr.  Stsoe). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C3ialr  will  h«| 

the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  auf 
be  permitted  to  point  out  this,  as  airsviy 
indicated,  the  language  referred  to  dMi 
constitute  legislation  in  an  iMKnnpriattaQ 
bill,  and  It  is  not  a  limitation  upon  «- 
propriatlon  but  sm  afDnnatlve  ""'^tittip 
upon  official  discretion,  as  referred  to>ia 
section  1685  and  also  In  sections  1984  «mI 
1683  of  Cannon's  Precedents,  referred  to 
by  me  earlier  in  the  discussions  as  to 
previous  points  of  order  raised  by  (be 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhai]>c> 
to  earlier  portions  ot  the  blU.  /. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Bir.  Chairman,  tbat 
a  reading  of  the  authorities  of  the  CIsm 
Air  Act,  which  is  Public  Law  93-^19,  peo. 
vldes  an  afllrmattve  direction  to  EPA  not 
to  enforce  a  part  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  w 
Public  Law  93-319.  In  so  doing,  the  of* 
fending  section  would  take  away  an  «»• 
thority  confirmed  by  law. 

While  EPA  has  no  specific  authority  to 
impose  a  tax  on  parking  f  aclllUes,  never- 
theless section  4(B>  (2)  (b)  of  Public  l4^ 
93-319  specifically  states  that  EPA  can* 
not  require,  by  regulating  a  parking  «uiv 
charge  or  condition,  approval  cf  anif 
State  plan,  including  a  parking  siwt 
charge. 

However,  section  110(A)  of  the  Cleaa 
Air  Act.  In  42  U.S.C,  5(A)(3)(b)  pa** 
vldes  for  adoption  of  State  plans  to  inn 
plement,  maintain,  and  enforce  tbe  elsaq 
air  standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  sod 
as  later  f  inther  Interpreted  In  the  UnMed 
States  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  First  Ctr* 
cult,  in  the  South  Terminal  CorporattaB 
case,  EPA's  authority  to  approve  a  clean 
air  plan  In  the  Boston  area  was  held  to 
Include  restrictions  on  parking. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  tttft 
Crhalr  will  consult  with  the  othei*  pointi 
which  relate  to  the  powers  of  EPA,  it 
will  be  found  that  EPA  has  broad  pow- 
ers to  do  a  number  of  things,  Includiiv 
affording  reasonable  notice,  h<Mlng  pobf 
lie  hearings,  and  determining  whetter 
the  clean  air  plans  of  States  and  loesl 
units  of  government  Include  emlssiilil 
limitation  schedules  and  ottier  measures 
as  are  necessary  to  insiue  maintenaneo 
and  enforcing  of  necessary  clean  air 
standards.  Including  but  not  Umltcd  in 
land  use  and  transportatkm  controls.  ^ 
EPA  has  further  powers  relating  t6  tp- 
pnyval  of  tiiese  State  plans  and  has  tlVBl 
further  power  relating  to  plans  witti  re- 
gard to  assuring  that  its  powers  to  eoD> 
trol  both  moving  and  stationary  soureos 
are  appropriately  enforced.  '  ■ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  offending  langiA^ 
here  would  limit  EPA's  auttwity  over 
these  agencies  and,  tmder  the  prece- 
dents discussed,  would  constitute  a  Ullit'- 
tatibn  not  ujwn  appropriations,  but  tip- 
on  ofBcia]  discretion. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chaln|ian.  X  tt»- 
sire  to  be  heard  In  opposition  ta  m 


point  of  order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentieman. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 841  of  rule  XXI  of  the  House  Rules 
god  mbp"*^'  provide  as  follows:  I  read 
from  it  earlier,  -and  I  quote  in  part: 

The  House  praettoe  has  sstabUshad  the 
principles  that  certain  Umltatioiis  may  be 
ijdmltted,  it  twlng  wtabUShsd  that  the  House 
ooder  its  rolM  may  dedlns  to  appropriate 
(or  a  purpose  authorized  by  law.  So  it  may 
by  limitation  prohibit  the  use  of  money  for 
part  of  the  puipoae  while  appropriating  for 
the  remainder  of  the  purpose. 

Thea,  turning  to  Cannon's  Procedure, 
on  page  52,  It  states: 

What  constitutes  retrenchment? 

However,  tt  Is  not  essential  that  such  re- 
d«>ctlon  be  in  definite  terms  and  amount, 
and  if  it  appears  from  the  face  of  the  pro- 
posal that  retrenchment  will  inevitably  re- 
sult it  is  admissible. 

So  I  believe  EPA  cannot  do  It;  that 
they  cannot  spend  the  money  for  this  and 
the  end  result  is  that  we  save  the  money 
of  necessity. 

lilay  I  say  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
clear,  In  my  opinion,  limitation  on  the 
expenditure  of  money  than  this  section. 

I  have  ssonpathy  for  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  where  they 
have  cities,  and  if  they  cannot  get  a  dty 
ordinance  passed  it  would  apparently 
mean  that  the  local  peoide  oppose  such 
oify  ordinance,  and  If  in  a  State  such  as 
California,  or  New  York,  they  cannot  get 
a  State  law  to  carry  It  out. 

But  I  respectfully  sulunlt  that  we  In 
tbe  Congress,  as  the  Committee  on  Ai>- 
propriations,  are  only  an  arm  of  the 
Congress,  and  we  can  only  recommend. 
Whether  what  we  recommend  is  effec- 
tive or  not  depends  on  whether  It  has 
the  approval  or  the  dl8an?rovaI  of  the 
House.  If  It  has  the  approval  of  the 
Hoitte  then  It  Is  quite  clear  tbat  the 
Congress  has  the  right  V>  appropriate 
money  and  spell  out  what  It  Is  for.  And, 
by  the  same  token,  it  has  a  clear  obll- 
gttion  to  limit  the  use  of  that  money  for 
tbe  purposes  for  which  the  Hbuse  be- 
lieves it  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  point  of  order  should  be  over- 
ruled. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Oibbohb)  .  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  language  on 
page  51  of  the  bill,  lines  17  through  20. 
Hie  Chair  also  has  examined  the  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Stauc)  wbo  raised  tbe 
point  of  order.  Ibe  Chair  has  examined 
tbe  precedents.  The  Chair  finds  that  this 
li  merely  a  Umttation  on  an  aivroiffla- 
tlon,  and  suggests  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  could  have  refused  to 
bring  in  any  appropriation  at  aU  for 
ttie  Xinvlranmental  Frotectitm  Agency. 
Tbnef  ore.  negative  denying  their  mak- 
tog  funds  available  to  EPA  for  some  pur- 
poses while  avafiablUty  fai-  other  pur- 
poses is  cortainly  no  more  than  a  limlta- 
tkn  on  tbe  iwprapriation  bill.  TUs  is  an 
<M.  establi^bedtHveed^t  of  the  House 
of  RepreMtttillves. 

Tte  Chkdr  8iJl8  the  attention  of  the 
Manhens  to  the  language  appearing  in 
Camwn's  Pyecedents  on  page  686  of  vol- 


ume 7.  section  1694.  in  which  Mr.  Tllson 
of  Connecticut  was  In  the  Chair,  and 
made  a  very  similar  ruling  "that  a 
change  In  policy  can  be  made  by  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  i^phipriate  for  an 
authorized  project"  Therefore  the  point 
of  order  is  overruled. 

Se  Clerk  will  read, 
e  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill.        

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amraidment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bUl  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  tbe  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  ^resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  OosoHS,  Chairman  of  the  Conmiittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  th&it  Committee, 
iMvtag  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  16901)  making  appropriations  for 
Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  w-ograms  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to  ahd  that  the  bUI 
as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  auesti(»  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

"The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOnOK  TO  BXCOKMIT  OriXXJED  BT  MR. 
I    BdXTBSXLOT 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motitHi  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Ii«r.  ROU8SELOT.  Absolutely.  Mr. 
Speaker.       

The  SPEAESIR.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mt.  RoussBLOT  mov«s  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJft.  laeoi  to  the  OooamlttM  on  i^roprta- 
tlons. 

The  SFEAKSR;  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  rooanamlt 

Then  was  no  objection. 
'  nie  SPEAKER.  Ttie, question  is  on  the 
motloD  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Tbe  xiuestion  is  on  tbe 
psNsage-oX  tbe  hUlw 

Hie.  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  tt. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  tbat  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  (Utter  that  a  quonim  Is  not 
prssent        

The  SPEAKER.  Evldtniair  a  quorum  is 
iwtpreflent 


"The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 

sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

vice, and  there  were — ^yeas  366,  nays  24. 

answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  43,  as 

follows: 

[RoU  NO.  801] 

YKA8— MS 

t 
Ketclium 

Abdnor 

DingeU 

Abzug 

Donohue 

Kmg 

Adams 

Downing 

Kluczynskl       > 

Addabbo 

Drtnan 

Koch 

Alexander 

Dulski 

Kuykendall 

Andarsoa. 

duPont 

Kyros 

caiif. 

Eckhardt 

Lagomaralno 

Anderson,  HI. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Erlenbom 

LatU                :; 

Andrews. 

Esch 

Leggett 

N.Dak. 

Lemnan 

Annunzlo 

ETana,Coao. 

Lent 

Arends 

■Tina,  Turn. 

Litton 

Armstrong 

PaaoaU 

Long.  La. 

Ashley 

Findley 

Long.  Ud. 

Aspln 

Fish 

Lott 

BadUlo 

Piaber 

Lujan 

Baker 

Flood 

Luken 

Barrett 

Flowers 

McClory 

Baiunan 

Foley 

McCloakey 

Beard 

Ford 

McColUstar 

BeU 

Forsythe 

Bennett 

FounUin 

McDade 

Bergland 

Praser 

McEwen 

BeyUl 

Preimghuysen 

McPall 

Blaggl 

Frey 

McKay 

Blester 

Froehllcb 

McKlnney 

Bingham 

Fulton 

Mc^MMlden 

Blatnlk 

Fuqua 

Macdonald 

Boggs 

Oaydos 

Madden          ^ 

Boland 

Gettys 

Madigan 

BoUlng 

Olalmo 

Mahon 

Bowen 

Gibbons 

Mallary 

Brademas 

GUman 

Marazltl 

Bray 

Olnn 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Breaux 

Qonzalex 

Bfartm,  N.C. 

Breckinridge 

OoodUng 

MatbiaOa. 

Brlnkley 

Graaso 

Matsunaga 

Brooks 

Gray 

Mayne 

Broomfleld 

Green.  Oreg. 

Mazzoll 

Brotzman 

Green,  Pa. 

Meeds 

Brown,  calif. 

OrllBths 

Melcher 

Brown,  Mich. 

Orover 

Metcalfe 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gubser 

Meavlnaky 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Gude 

Michel 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Gunter 

Mllftird 

Quyer 

Miller 

Burgener 

Haley 

Minish 

Burke,  (^altf . 

Hamilton 

Mink 

Burke,  na. 

Hammer- 

MitcheU,  Ud. 

Burke,  Mass. 

schmldt 

MitnheU.  N.T. 

Burleson,  Teat. 

Hanley 

MlseU 

Builiaon.  Mo. 

Hanna 

MoUohan 

Burton,  John     Hanralian 
Bxirton,  PhlTtlp  Hansen,  "wash. 

Montgomery 
Mooiliewl, 

Butler 

Harrington 

Calif. 

Byron 

MoQrbead,Fa. 

Camp 

Hastings 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hawkins 

Motfier 

Carter 

Hays 

Moss 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Mutphy,  m. 

cederberg 

Hecklw.Msas. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Chamberlam 

Helms 

Murtha 

ChappeU 

Helstoikl 

Mjren 

Hendetaon 

Natcher 

Clausen. 

Hicks 

NedH 

DonH. 

Hints 

Nelsan 

Clay 

HUahaw 

Nlchois 

Cleveland 

WflgMW 

mz 

Ooebrao 

EfadUtid 

Obey 

Cohen 

Rcrit 

O'BMen 

CoUlns,  ni. 

Holtanan 

OValU 

Conte 

Horton 

Owens 

Connan 

Howard 

PaiTts 

Cottar 

HodWtt 

PaSBMB 

CoughUn 

HunsKte 

Patsaan 

Crontn 

Bunt 

Patten 

Culver 

HutcMnson 

Pecklns 

Daniel,  Dan 

letaord 

Pecos 

Danlala, 

Jannan 

Peywr 

DomlnlckV. 

JobiMn.OaUf 

.  PiRkIs 

Danlelsnn 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Plka 

DaTta.Oa. 

JoBea.Ala. 

Poace 

Davis.  8.C. 

Jonsi^N.C. 

Pnier 

Dd»ne7 

Jonea.Okla. 

pnoa^m. 

Dellums 

Jones.  Tenn. 

PMoe.Tta. 

Denholm 

Jordan 

qois 

Dent 

Kaitb 

QUIUSB 

DerwlnAl 

Kastanmeicr 

■aUsback  i- 

Dickinson 

Kaaen 

BandaU     , 

XMsee 

Kemp 

Iteacil 
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Rarlck 
ReM 

Begxila 
Bdd 

B«UM 

RbodM 

Blegla 

Bliwldo 

Boberta 

Boblnaon.  Va. 

Boblaon.  N.T. 

Rortlno 

Boe 

Rogen 

Boncallo,  W70. 

BoncaUo,  N.T. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Roae 

Rnaanthal 

RoatenkowaU 

Bouah 

Boy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Butli 

St  Ocrmaln 

Sarasln 

Sarbanea 

Scherle 

SebeUua 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

8hrlT«r 


* 


Archer 

AahbroolL 

Bafalla 

Clancy 

CoUler 

CoUlns.Tez. 

Conlan 

Crane 


81ke« 
Siak 

Skublts  I 

Slack  I 

Smith,  Iowa  | 
Smith,  N.T.  i 
Spence  I 

Staggers  i 
Stantoti,       ' 

J.WUliami 
Stanton.        1 

Jamea  V.    | 
Stark  ^ 

Steed  ! 

Steelman  i 
Stelger.  Arlz.P 
Stelger,  Wla.  I 
Stephens  - 
Stokes 

Stratton         > 
Studda 
SuUlvaa 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  W.C 
Teague 

Thompaon,  M# 
Thomaon.  W14 
Thone  ! 

Thornton  1 
ToweU,  Ner.  4 
Trailer  I 

Udall  > 

Ullman  f 

NAYS— 34I 

DavlB,  Wla.  I 

DeUenback  { 

i'renzel  i 

Ooldwater  } 

Oroaa  1 

Hoamer  1 

Huber  I 

Landgrebe  1 


VianDeemn 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgortto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUaon,  Bob 

WUaon. 

OhaHasH.. 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tex. 
WUm 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

.  Toimg,  Alaska 
Yoimg.  Oa. 
Young,  HI. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


BouBselot 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Shuster 

Treen 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Young,  FU. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 
Conyen 


Blackburn 
Braaco 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Clark 

Clawaon.  Del 
Conable 
D«nlel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
delaOarat 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dom 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Cam. 
EUberg 
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Flynt 
Hansen 
Hubert 
Johnson,  Col( 


,Idabd 


Mathiss, 


.  Coloi 
Call£f 


Mlnahall.  Ohli 
Moakley  | 

CHaxa 
Pepper 
Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 
PntcbOM 
Booney,  N.T.  ; 


Runnels 

Ryan 

Schroeder 

Snyder 

Steele 

StubbleOeld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Tiernan 

Waldle 

White 

Whltehurst 

WlUlams 

Young,  8.0. 


So  the  bin  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  axmoiinced  Ithe  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Cany  of  N«w  York  wl^i  Mr.  D0I  Otow- 
son.  ^ 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Deylie. 

Mr.  Rdoney  of  New  York  «th  Blr  Ty^nttn 
of  Idaho.  T 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mi.  Dunct  n. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Hmthit  s  of  OaUfomU. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  C«Ufamte  with  itr.  Oon 
able. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Moikkl«y  with  Mr.  Pot  »ll  of  Ohla 

Mr.  Masm  with  Mr.  Bobnt '  7.  DanM.  Jr 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Mlnabi  i  of  Ohio. 


Mr.  at)  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  ft  lyder. 
Mr.  rtynt  with  Mr.  Dennis. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Prltc  lard 
Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  StMja. 
Mr.  O'Haea  with  Mr.  Symnu 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Whll  ihurat. 
Mrs.  3cfaroeder  with  Mr.  Wl  lianu 
Mr.  MlUs  with  Mr.  Young  <  f  South  Oao- 
llna. 

Mr.  Stubbl»fleld  with  MT.  \  'aldle 
Mr.  TlHmaa  with  Mr.  Blatk  >um. 


The  Mcult  of  the  Toia 
as  above  recorded. 


Wl  8  announced 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


October  9,  19f^ 


H.  Rka.  1434 


GENERAL  I£AVE 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  blU  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDINQ  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT  TO  ASSURE  THAT  THE 
PUBLIC  IS  PROVIDED  WITH  8APE 
DRINKINO  WATER 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1423,  Rept.  No.  91- 
1464) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Rem.  1438 


B4aolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rMolutlon  It  shall  b*  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Bouse  resolve  itself  into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJL 
13009)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  assure  that  the  public  U  provided 
with  safe  drinking  water,  and  for  other  pur- 
POBM-  After  general  debate,  which  ahaU  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstote  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
■haU  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  In 
the  bUl  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  flve^mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  also  be  In  order  to  mnai^ff  th,  ^^^ 
of  the  bUl  HJl.  16760  If  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
■aid  committee  amendment.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  conslderaUon  of  HJl.  18003  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  desaand  a  eeparate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  biU  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  la  the  natoie  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
mento  thereto  to  final  paaagv  without  In- 
taivenUig  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Insteucttons  After 
the  Ptfaagt  of  HJi.  13008,  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  ■^ww  be 
Olaeharged  from  the  further  const40rmtlon 
of  the  bill  8.  433.  and  It  ShaU  then  be  In 
order  in  the  House  to  more  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  th»  «id  Senate 
bUI  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  pmvMaas 
oontatnsd  In  Hit.  18003  as  passed  by  the 

BOUM. 


AMEWDINO  THE  NATIONAL  VISITOR 
CENTER  FACILmES  ACT  OP  1868 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Oommlttet  m 
Rules,  reported  the  following  prtvUeovd 
re»IuttDn  (H.  Res.  1484,  R«pt.  No.  93- 

1455),  which  was  referred  to  ttit  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 


Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  ot  thk 
resoluticm  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Bouse  naolve  Itself  toto  «h»  CommltiZ 
of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  XJMm 
for  the  eoqsldsratlon  of  the  bill  (UA.  iToSn 
to  amend  the  NaUonal  Visitor  Center  VMU 
ties  Act  of  1068.  After  ganeral  debate  i!Suh 
•haU  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  sbaU  eoa. 
tlnue  not  to  excMd  one  hour,  to  be  eoniu* 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  chairman  sS 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Oona!^ 
tee  on  Public  Works,  the  bUl  shall  be  tmt 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  ~? 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  conslderatlMi  of  tte 
bUl  for  amendment,  the  Commlttea  shsll 
rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  K>usa  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have-  been  sflniitsrt 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  nnnsldissd 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  ainen^MNi 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  IntervealM 
motion  except  one  motion  to  seoonualt^^ 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONPEREHM 
REPORT  ON  Hja.  14226,  TO  IX- 
TEND  REHABILITATION  ACT  Of 
1973 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  i^jeaker.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  miiTiniwri 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  unta  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  oonferttioe  noot 
on  the  biU  (HJl.  14226)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  IMI 
for  1  additional  year.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? ^^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
OONrantci  Rxpobt  (H.  Rxpt.  No.  93-1467) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dli- 
■gTMlng  votes  of  the  two  Rouses  oa  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bin  (HJL 
14336)  to  amend  and  extend  the  RehabOlla- 
Uon  Act  of  1878  for  one  addlttonal  liw 
having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  oontaMm 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  cmhi- 
mend  to  their  req>«ctlve  Hniisos  «s  folUwt 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  dlsagne^ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  tba 
text  of  the  bUl  and  agree  to  Vb/t  same  wKh 
an  amendment  as  fellows:  Ih  lieu  of  fts 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  8sa- 
ate  amendment  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

Sxc.  100.  This  title  shaU  be  kqown  as  ths 
"Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  at  10W. 

KEHABXUTATIOIf  SKRVICXS  ADMlmgiaaTlSSI 

8xc.  101.  (a)  Section  S(a)  of  the  BahabUl- 
tatlon  Act  of  1878  Is  »™wnltd  to  read  u  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  There  is  established,  In  the  OOce  of 
the  Secretary  a  RehabUltatton  Serrloea  AJ- 
mlnlstraWon  which  shall  be  headed  "bf'A 
CWmaaalaetbner  '(hereinafter  ta  thUr'Aet  fJ- 
famsd  to  as  the  'Oomialssl<)iaMr')  appoMHi 
by  the  Preaidant  by  and  with  th*  a«nae  tad 
oonMBt  of  the  BeiwM.  Blmlit  for  ttttM  W 

In  this  Act,  sutib  Aamlnlstimtioa.  s^^Ul  bs  tlie 
principal  agency,  and  the  CowmiManm  sb^ 
be  tlie  principal  olBcer,  of  suoh  OspartoMnt 
for  carrying  out  this  Act.  In  the  perfonnaaes 
of  hls-fonctlona,  the  OomfniMoner  ■»?«!»  bs 
dlTMtly  fMponslble  to  tlM  SsidMtary  or  to  tka 
mader  SeCMtairy  or  an  aiiptoprlata  nartslawt 
Secretary  ot  tutix  OsparUHen^'ae  d 

by  the  Secretary.  The  tvtnUlaoMtt 

volaalonaf  ahaU  not  be  rtnligsljnltn  anr  t^^. 
not  directly  responsible.  hot»j#t»Mt|»wl  «> 
program  operation  and  admioMsatfca),  to 
the  Commiietoner.".  '    ^ 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  s^utieiiJMlfi' 
(a)  «f  tuu  SMjtlon  shaU  be  effaoMf^  iii^ 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Aet 


October  9,  197^ 
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BsnmoM 
Tiom 


or 


'AflDM 


'•M74,"   la 
(■)  ■  ttod  th- 
"and 
June  80, 


AU'lHUBBATIOir 
VOOATSOlf AL 


SK.  !«•  (a),8ectiiop  JobCW  of  ettcn'Act  u 

•"^T^^^i^  oi^  "♦pd-  .♦««!r'  "w^*."  «a 

STaT  the  «Dd  of  s«oh,,piw«crWb.  a  pomma 
Md  "and  $no.9QOfi09  (Or  «h«  OmiA  yMtr 
«Bdlng  J«M  SO.  IVTO":  and 
(8)  strlklag  out  ♦•aa*- 
«b»  first  sentswaeof 
asrtbv  after  -lVt6."  In 
IttjOOOjBOa  fcr  the  flacakyaa^ 

(b)  Section  IU(a)  oCsDehActls 
by  striking  out  f«nd"  after  '^VH,"  and  by 
[MSI  ting  "and  up  t0  #3,600.000^  feat  no  Um 
than  81,000.000  for  tha-flMat  ymt  endlag 
JUM'  80,  I8T8,''  liftsr  "18TO.-. 

(e)  BttstSWlBKb)  of  such  Act  la  a«ie«i*< 
by  striking  out  "1978"  and  Inserting  In  IMU 
tbereaf^lSTTT*. 

aratnov  or  Awn«pai«»'»K»«'  or  arraoran- 
Tioin  resi  ihtBtarn  nn>  xaaijiUiO 

8H,  103.  9aol^  aOKa)  of  suoh  Aet  Is 
•awnded  by— 

(1)  striUag  «ut  "and"  aftar  "IVI^^m  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  an4  tnaert- 
ing  after  "l*?*"  1»  sue*  antaxM*  a  oomaa 
and  "and  8SSA)0O.00e  for  the  flaoal  year  and- 
mg  June  80,  ttnv:  ^ 

(8)  Btriktag  out  the  oomasa  after  "80  per 
flsntam"  in  the  second  sentshoe  of  p«agraph 
(1)  and  inserting  after  "reepecavaly*"  In 
■Qch  senteinOB  *Jmd  36  per  enxtum  of^e 
smounts  ap^pifated  In  each  tnoeeedtnglls- 
cal  year*^;  an$ 

(3)  strtklfigbOt  "thore  Is  authorized  to  be 
apptpprtated".  in  paragn*>h  (2)  and  Inasrt- 
tag  after  "yn$"  in  such  paragn4>h  a  comma 
and  "and  883.000,000  for  the  Asaal  year  end- 
ing June  80, 1976". 
ERSMsioir  or  auTHoaiSATioir  or  *»«or«XA- 

tiujn  roa   aautra   rox   oomrrauonow   or 
'taaaiajtamm  racnxma 
'  Bsc.  104.  Section  801(a)    of  such  Aet  Is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974."  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  such  aantenne  a  cpnuo* 
■nd  "and  June  80, 1978";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "1977"  la  the  last  ssn- 
tence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thsreof  "1878". 
xxTXNSioH  or  AUTHOBiaaTxoir  or  ap^«fia- 

TioMS  roa  vocMTowAL  nannMo  aBviuia 

voa  KAKBicASva)  iKoivunittui 

ate.  109.  secuon  8oa(a)  of  sueb  Act  is 
aneaded  by  qttrl^dng  out  "and"  after  "1974." 
and  by  Jn^ertJivg  after  "1978"  a  comma  and 
"and  June  80,"  1^6". 

KTKNBION    or    ATTrBOaiZATION    Or    ATPBOFaiA- 

noNs  poa  8PXCIAI.  laotiacia  aan  axKOMaiKA- 

Bae.  108.  Section  804(*)  (1)  of  eubtt  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  n^Oft," 
and  by  lnaeriM>g  after  "1978"  a  comma  and 
"and  130,000,000  for  the  flaoal  year  endiSg 
June  80, 1978". 

or 


■xmraioM  or  AtmraemATioir 
nom   roa    maronal 
min>  Toms  am  AVULTa         '  i      -a  - 

Bic.  107.  Seetton  80S(a)'of  su^'Aet  la 
unnded  byiMtiklng  out  "and"  after  "lil'r4." 
•ad  by  Ibasrting  after  "1976"  a  oomma  and 
•>aA9caui  80,  »76". 

li^niaioir  «•  ^smmmatxami  .tir  t^tfiffifvu^ 
nam  wm^^niimtM  jum  rnoStOf  *|ipownair 
■  Sao.  108.  ,|i9o44on  408  eC  ettBh.  4iet  la 
—waded  i«  stirtktag  out  "and"  after .rl8i74.'' 
Md  by  linwtliig  ?^976."  tlw  Mlowlnr 
l«»a  80^  2976". 


aioir  or  AUTRoassTSOir  or  ATpaoraiA- 
f8  Koa  — raartsTST.  ■■■iiweisii  iilis 
108.  seetlott  4eecd)   of  en^  Act  Is 
^MtmniimA  by  inserting  before  tbi  period  a 
ooii^na  Ud'^and  8600/100  fbr  Oe  llieal  year 
edging  June  80.  itT6". 

■RRiyBpv  09  AirrBoaizAxioir  o^  AvractraxA- 
jtom  roa  ABCKtracTuaAi.  ahs  xaAjiaraaVMK- 
xsoa  ssMHwe  ookfuaxcb  aosn 
Smb.  110.  Section  8<n(h)  ot  aueh  Aet  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  ai 
th»>9)»d4;h«i«of  a  oomma  and  "aad  81,600,000 
for  t>aflewl  year  endlag  #u»e  so^  19W. 
■  i       msacuumoDS  Atammmmm 

"  tee.  111.  (a)  Section  7(9)'  of  auch  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  exyl  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  thf  pncpoeas 
at  titles  TV  and  V  of  tbia  kcX,  foch  term 
means  any  person  who  (A)  has  a  phMleal 
or  mental,  impairment  whudi  subsnptiaUy 
Ilmiti  oar  of  more  of  sudr  person's  majcor 
Hfe  aetlvttles.  (B)  has  a  record  of  such  an 
Impairment,  or  (C)  Is  regarded  as  having 
such  an  Impairment.". 

fb)  Seotloia'  l6l^(a)(6)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  tj^e  ehd  thereof  iwfare 
the  snMcolon  "  (including  a  requirement  that 
the  State  agency  and  faculties  In  receipt  of 
afiHf*i*'*t  under  this  title  shall  take  afilrma- 
tlve  actlaa  to  employ  and  advance  In  em- 
ployment qualified  handleiqiped  IndlviduaU 
covered  under,  and  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  set  forth  In,  section  608) ". 

(«>  Section  iei(a)(8)(0)  of  such  Act  Is 
amssMled  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  be- 
fore the  —wi^t^tion  "in  sneli  detail  as  re- 
qulaed  by  tha  Secretary  in  order  for  him 
to  analyae  and  ereluate  aanually  the  reasons 
for  and  aumbere  of  such  InehglblUty  de- 
termlnattOBs  as  part  of  his  responsibilities 
under  eeetlon  401.  and  that  the  State  ageaoy 
wUl  at  least  annually  oategorlae  aad  anatyM 
suck  maenpn  and  nundMrs  and  report  this 
litfermatlon  te  the  Secretary  and  wUl,  not 
later  than  18  months  after  each  such  de- 
tennlnaMoB.  review  each  soidi  inellglbUlty 
determination  In  aooordanoa  with  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  In  section  103". 

(d)  I^Uon  lOl(aHIS)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  inserting  after  "facilities"  at  the 
end  df  tbf  parenttietical  "and  review  of  the 
eflteacy  of  flie  criteria  empfoyed  with  respect 
to  ineligibility  determinations  deeerihed  in 
subclause  (C)  pf 'e3auae  (P)  of  this  subeec- 
tton". 

(e)  Section  103  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  in  subsection  (a)  after  "pro- 
grafax"  where  It  flxst  appears  in  the  first  aen- 
tetee  a  oomina  and  "or  me  spedBoatlon  of 
reasons'  for  a  determination  of  tnengibUity 
prior  to  initiation  of  sodi  ptern^  baMd  on 
prrtlmlnary  diagnosis,",  and  isiertlng  at  the 
ehd  of  thr  second  sentence  of  muSk  subsec- 
tion before  ^e  period  a  comma  and  "and. 
as  appranri^te,  such  specifiiipatlo^  of  reasons 
for  such  ah  ineligibility  determination  shall 
set  ^arth  the  rights  and  mnedles.  Including 
reoourae  to  the  process  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tlOQ  fb)<M  ^  this  section.  avaHalAe  to  the 
IndltidUJ'ln  quesOon**; 

(3)  striking  oTft  m  sui>eseaon  (c)  all  of 
(flatti*  (1)  from  "&•'  thtflrst  time  it  appears 
tuffoogh  ^iflrimary*  and  inserting  in  lieu 
theteof  'Wtaaklng  any  dettepdnatlon  of  in- 
ell|^a«y  referred  tola  eubeectlap  (a)  of  this 
section,  at  In  Aevateping  and  oaiitlhg  ont  the 
IntfriMalCsed  written  rshaM^tatlqb  program 
geqaii—  8>»eeo>loii  101  Ul  the  ^aeeof  each 
handicapped  mmvldaal,'^  "  * 

(g>««vtttag  eat  In  euua4  'W  Weubeectton 
(efi!."psapaai.  that  the  evaluation  of  reha- 
bilitation potential"  and  tnsarting  hi  Ueu 
tatMieaf  '"pragcaB.  or  as  a  part  of  the  meeifl- 
eeOtop  of  ieaaoi»  tor  an  InmgiMWp  detertai- 
natlen,  as  appropriate,  ttoat  the  prtilmttianr 
'*««g~«'««  or  ^valuation  of  rababOlteMoarpo- 
tentitf,  as  appropriate." 


(4)  inserting  In  clause  (8)  of  subsection 
(e)  a  coouna  and  "as  aa  junendmsnt  to  such 
written  program."  aftsr  'OaeislaB". 

(f)  Section  113(a)  Is  amended  by- 

(1)  etrtklng  eist  "an  amownt  equal  to  the 
MBouat  ^bHipeert  for  erpendttiire  for  eairy- 
Ing  out  euoh  proJecU  and  dsaniiaetisUfsis  for 
appreprutions  uadertbe  Veeatlesial  flsHahfl- 
Itattm  Act  la  «fae  flaoid  year  eadlag  June  SO. 
1078."  «nd  tnwiTWBg  la  Heu  thereof  "811J880.- 
000":  and 

■  (3)-addtng  at  ttie  ead  thereof  a  smw  sen- 
tsoee  as  foUovs:  "Xn  the  event  that  fends  so 
appropriated  oader  eeetlMi  804  do  mo%  4 
811j800.oeo  In  any  fteeal  pear,  the  ~ 
is  authociaed  to  uHUae  such  fuaris  to  oany 
out  thia  section." 

(g)  Seotlon  130(b)  of  such  Aet  Is  am«tnrted 
IV  striking  out  "February  1,  1976"  and  tn- 
seitlag  in  Ueu  thereof  "Juae  3«,  1976". 

(h)  Section  803(a)  of  auch  Act  Is  amended 
biy  striking  out  "^and  analyaea"  la  the  penul- 
timate clause  and  tefertlng  la  4le«  thereof  a 
oocnma  and  ."anaJlyeea.  and  demonstcatlons". 

(1)  Section  304(b)  of  mxcjf,  Act  Is  aiaanrted 

by—  .      -  ^ 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  before  "(3>^  in  tba 
first  sentence,  and  inserting  at  the  end  of 
such  sentence  before  the  period  a  -00000% 
and  "and  (3)  fOr  operating  programs  (In- 
cluding renovation  and  construction  of  faclll- 
ttsa,  wlMre  appropriate)  to  demenstrato 
metlMidB  ot  Buiaj^  reereatteaal  asttflttea 
fuUy  accessible  to  handicapped  indlvlduaia": 
and 

(3)  striking  out  "for"  the  third  time  It  14}- 
pears  In  the  parenthetical  In  clause  (3)  in 
the  first  sentepce  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "or". 

0)  Section  304(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "lAbor."  In  the  flnt  sen- 
tence "who". 

(k)  Section  304(e)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inaer^^  after  "(B)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "with  tba  odiycuiraoee  of  the  Board 
estobliahed  by  sectloin  603,". 

(IXiy  Section  8oe(b)  of  stush  Act  Is 
•mnx^ed  by  inserting  after  "project"  a 
comma  and  "or  for  k  projebt  which  involves 
construction,**.  ^      ' 

(3)  Sectloiii  8De(b)(4)  of  BUdi  Act  is 
amended  by  Insei^ttng  after  "spedflcstlons" 
the  follovtng:  "which:  have  been  uproved 
by  the  Board  estaWiShed  by  sectloo  901,", 

(m)  Section  406(c)  of  sudi  Act  la 
aB^Mided  by — 

(1)  ^trlkhig  out  *the  Randteapp^d"  and 
inserting  inUeu  thereof  'TTandloyiyd  in- 
dividuals"; and  .     " 

(3)  by  adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  Ihe  fol- 
lowing new-eentenee:'  "In  no  event  ahaU  any 
functions  uikder  VhiaaMMon  be  further  dele- 
gated to  any  persona  Witt  (^lerattooal  respon- 
sibOltlse  fer  vanning  out  toncMoBs  aiMltae- 
ixsed  under  any  olli  aaiiiani  of  tbSm  Act  or 
under  any  other  |lrwrlalon  of  law  dealgnad 
to  benefit  handicapped  individuals.". 

(n)(l)  Section  60Xa)  of  aock  Aet  to 
aaoanded  1^  redesignating  olenssa  (8).  (7). 
and  (8)  thereof  as  cUuses  (7),  (8).  and  (9). 
ieq>ectlvtiy,  and  t>y  Inaerting  immediately 
after  clause  (6)  t&e  foQowlxig  new  cUuse: 

"(6)  Department  of  J>erenee:". 

(3)  Section  603(a)  of  su£h  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  ifthd  thereof  Hbm 
foUowlng  new  sentexiee:  *1Phe  Secretary  of 
Health,  kdueaoom,  a*l  'Wbtfara  *an  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  aog  t&e>  Board  tftan 
appoint,  upon  recomanandaMon  ot  J 
tary.  a  OoDsomer  Advieory  Fanel.  a 
of  the  aMmbers  of  vMoh  ah^Jia 
capped  indlviduaU.  to  prpride  gnidaiwe.  ad- 
vice, and  recommewUt^W  to  the  Boaid  In 
canying  out  ita  functions.**. 
-  <«)  (I)  Section  SOtfd)  of  eodi  Aet  is 
amaaded  byetHkbagbut  "section,  the  BoaRt" 
in  the  first  asBteODe  and  Inasrtiag  in  ago 
thereof  "iM,  the  Btard  shall,  direettf^ 
threeigtagranta  te  or  eoatraets  with  poiille  er 
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prlvat*  nonproat  organlzatloqi. 
fxinctlons  uadar  wib— ctlona 
this  aeetlon.  Mid". 

(9)  8«etlon  808(11)  of  tuati 
ameaaed  bjr  adding  mt  tnt 
following  nMT  MntancM.- 
affMtlng  any  VMcrml 
or  inBtnimimtaMty  of  thm 
be  final  and  Mndlng  on 
agency,  or  instnunentallty.  A: 
pllanoe  may  Inclnde  ibe 
pension  of  VMleral  funds  wltt 
building  found  not  to  be  tn 
standards  preecrtbed  parsua^^ 
cited  in  BUtoseotlao  (b)  of  thi 

(p)  Section  609(e)  of  such 
by  adding  before  the  first 
lowing  new  first  sentence 
appointed  by  tlie  Board  an 
and    such    other    professlone 
personnel  as  are  necessary  U 
funetloDS  under  this  Aet,". 

(q)  Section  509(g)  ofsueh 
by  striking  out  tn  the 
"prior  to  January  l"  and 
thereof  "not  later  than 
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"Bandolph-Sheppcird    Act    Ai  lendments 
1974". 

FINUIMOS 

Sec.  901.  The  Congress  findA— 

(1)  after  review  of  the  op  ration  of  the 
blind  vending  stand  program  i  uthorlzed  un- 
der the  Randolph-Sbeppard  I  st  ot  June  30. 
1930,  that  the  program  has  tot  developed, 
and  has  not  been  sustained,  :  a  the  manner 
and  spirit  in  which  the  Con  t«ss  intended 
at  the  time  of  its  enactment 
fact,  the  growth  of  the  pro(  "am  has  been 
Inhibited  by  a  number  of  e:  temal  forces; 

(2)  that  the  potential  ezlsl  i  for  doutdlng 
the  number  of  blind  operaU  rs  on  Federal 
and   other   property   under   t  ke  Randolph' 
Sheppard  program  within  the  :  «zt  five  years, 
provided   the  obstacles   to   g^wth   are 
moved,  that  legislative  and 
means  exist  to  remove  such  fcbstaeles.  and 
that  Congress  should  tOapt  legislation  to 
that  end;  and 

(3)  that  at  a  minimum  thelfoUowlng  ac- 
tions must  be  taken  to  ini  ue  the 


tmned  Tltaltty  and  enipanstoii 
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striking  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  the  fbltowh^: 

"lOftt  (•>  foe  ttie  punKMca  of  providing 
bUnd  persons  with  xambnerative  .employ- 
ment,  enlarging  the  economic  opportunities 
of  tiM  blind,  and  stlmultalng  the  blind  tP 
greater  Mforts  In  striving  to  make  thuaMtvM 
itt-cttpportlng,  blind  persons  licensed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  authorised 
t»  op«rate  vending  facilities  on  any  Federal 


cited  as  the 
of 


re- 
dmlnlstratlTe 


oon- 
_  of  the  Ban- 
dol|di-0heppard  program — 

(A)  eaiabllah  unlf<»iiiity  od  treatment  of 
blind  vendon  by  aU  Pideral  departments, 
agencies,  and  instnogsmtaUth  ■. 

(B)  setabllah  guidelinee  for  the  operation 
of  the  program  by  State  Uoea  ing  agencies, 

(O)  rsquire  ooordlnatton  ai  tong  the  eev' 
eral  enttttee  with  reaponsiblUtf  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

(D)  establish  a  priority  for  grading  fadU 
ties  operated  by  blind  vendofs  on  Federal 
property, 

(E)  establish  administrative  and  Judicial 
proceduree  under  which  fair  treatment  of 
blind  vendors.  State  licensing  igendes,  and 
the  Federal  Gk>vemment  Is  assu  ml. 

(F)  require  stronger  admin  stratlon  and 
oversight  funetkms  in  the  Fsdi  ral  oOoe  car- 
rying out  the  program,  and 

(O)  aooompllsh  other  leglali  ttve  and  ad- 
mlnlstmftive  objectlvee  which  a  ill  permit  the 
Balidolpli-«beppard  program  t »  fleurlab. 
onMZioar  or  vsmuimo  faciuts  b  oh  vcbbul 
noffMii 

Sac.  909.  The  first  section  a  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorise  tbi  operation  of 
stands  in  Federal  buildings  by  Olnd  persons, 
to  enlarge  the  eoonomUtopport  ntlkleB  of  the 
bUnd.  and  for  other  purpoes  i"  (hcNaCter 
referred  to  in  this  tme  as  th  •  "Bandolph- 
Sbeppard  Act"),  approved  Jun  ►  ao.  1»8«,  as 
amended    (90  VS.C.   107).  is  amended  by 


'(b)  In  authorlalng  the  operation  of  vwmI- 
Ing  faoQltlee  on  Federal  property,  ifftorlty 
shall  be  given  to  blind  persons  lioenaed  by  a 
State  agency  as  provided  in  this  Act;  and  the 
Searetaiy,  through  the  Onmmlssioner.  shall, 
after  oonsxdtatlon  with  the  Administrate  of 
Oensm  Services  and  othw  heads  of  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  instrumentalltlas  of  the 
TTniteo  States  in  control  of  the  ti»*iw».<w|f^^.^^ 
operation,  and  protection  of  Federal  property, 
preecrlbe  regulations  designed  to  assure 
that— 

"(1)  the  priority  under  this  subsection  is 
given  to  such  licensed  blind  persons  (inolod- 
Ing  apstgnment  of  vending  machine  Inoone 
punoant  to  section  7  of  this  Act  to  aohleve 
and  protect  such  priority),  and 

"(3)  whereover  feasible,  one  or  more  vend- 
ing facUitlee  are  established  on  aU  FMeral 
property  to  the  extent  that  any  such  facllltv 
er  faciliUas  would  not  adversely  alTeot  the 
Interests  of  the  United  SUtee. 
Any  limitation  on  the  placement  or  opera- 
tion of  a  vending  faculty  based  on  a  finding 
that  such  placement  or  c^Mratlon  would  ad- 
versely aifect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  shaQ  be  fully  Justified  in  witlng  to 
tlM  Secretary,  who  shall  determine  whether 
such  limitation  Is  Justified.  A  determination 
made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  binding  on  any  department, 
agency,  at  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  affected  by  such  determination  The 
Secretary  shaU  publish  such  determination, 
along  with  supporting  documentation,  in  the 
Mderal  Register.". 

mBAL  Am  mtAim  taurotnaaixraa 
Sac.  908.  (a)  (1)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Ban- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  is  amended  by  redeatg- 
natlng  paragn«>ha  (l)  through  (8)  asparl. 
tn^  (3)  through  (•),  reflectively,  and  by 
inserting  the  following  new  paragraph  (i)  ■ 
"(I)  Ineure  that  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices AdmlnMration  u  the  principal  agency 
for  oarrytng  out  this  Act;  and  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  within  on*  hundred  and  eighty 
d«y»  after  enactment  of  the  Bando^th-ShM). 
p*rd  Act  Amendments  of  1974.  tttahllsh  n- 
qulrsments  for  the  unlfbrm  aiH>Ucatlon  of 
this  Act  by  each  State  agency  «*— «g"at»fl 
tta4«r  liarftgnvh  (6)  of  this  subeectlcm  In- 
cluding appropriate  aooounting  procaduzea, 
poUdas  on  the  selection  and  sstabltafament 
of  new  vending  fadUtles,  distribution  of  In- 
oome  to  blind  vendors,  and  tlie  use  and 
control  of  set-aside  funds  under  section  8(3) 

(3)  Section  3(a)(3)  of  such  Act.  as  le- 
deeignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  snhaec- 
tlon.  li  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(9)  Through  the  OommlsslonOT,  make 
annual  surveys  of  concession  vending  ooDor- 
tunitiee  for  blind  persons  on  VMMalud 
othsr  property  in  the  Ublted  Btatea.  partlou- 
Itfly  with  respect  to  Federal  prapeity  under 
the  control  of  the  QenaoU  Services  Admln- 
liAratlon.  the  Department  of  Oefenae  and 
the  united  StataTftiatal  Servlee:". 

(«)  Sectlsa  t(a)  (f )  of  such  Act.  m  ndes- 
Ignated  by  paragraph  (l)  of  this  eobaeotlan. 
le  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "oommlsston"  each 
plaee  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  therocf 


the  vending  atand.  and  such.  otlMKarttslslisi 
may  be  approved  for  each  property  by  the 
department  or  afancy  in  control  of  themalir. 
tenance.  operatnn.  and  proteeUon  tttsraof 
and  the  State  lleansing  agenftf  &  imAMi 
anoe  with  tiie  regufailloai  jiiijisnisil  <um- 
soant  to  tbi  flrst  ieetiela'*^  «Bd  m  '  ' 

lien  thereof  the  foUewing:  "fioedk 
and  otber  artlelee  er  mmom4kaimL^^.„ 
matically  or  manually  cut  preparsd  ooi 
off  the  premises  m  aeeerdaaee  wmi  aU  ai 
eable  health  lawa.  as  detaminsd  by  __ 
State  licensing  sgaimy.  and  Ineladlng- «|* 
rending  or  exchange  of  nbsnoes  tar  t^ 
lottery  authorised  by  Stata  taw  and  aa»> 
ducted  by  an  agency  of  a  Stata^'. 

(D)  by  etnklng  out  "etandsT  and  "ataad^ 
am  Inserting  in  Uau  tharsof  "Saoflltlaa"  aad 
"teelUtr*.  rsmeettyely.  and  ^^ 

(>)  by  atriklng  out  the  eokm  and  Hlmt^ 
lar  foUowiQg  tha  colon,  a«d  loaarttng  Utttn 
thereof  ":  and".,  — e      —■ 

(4)  Section  9(a)  (0)  of  such  Aot,.a'(a4sa- 
ignated  by  paracraph  (l)  of  tbls  nAaaetla. 
is  amended  to  read  aa  foOom: 

"(0)  Tlirough  the  OommlHion.  (A)  con- 
duet  perlodlo  evaluation*  •r^lhe  pratrnm 
authorised  by  this  Act,  including  tmWWC 
mobHtty  and  other  tratidng  raquteed  by 
section  8,  and  annually  submit  to  ttie  as- 
PMprlate  eoomttteea  of  Oot«nas  a  m 
baasd  on  such  evaloattona.  and  (B)  talM  I 
other  steps,  including  the  isswao*  ttf <  airtk 
rules  and  ragulatkins.  aa  may  '-|  ■iniwiij 
or  deelrable  ta  carrying  out  the  p"iflrtifHs 
of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  9(b)  of  such  Aetla•mHlda*— 
(l)  by  striking  out  "stand"  Iba  flnt  tisM 

it  appears  In  the  first  sentance  and  wtotta 
It  appears  in  the  second  aentstioe  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "facniiy*; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "and  hava  lasUed  Iv 
at  least  one  year  in  the  Stata  tn'  which  soil 
stand  is  looated";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "but  an  able,  In  wfittt 
of  such  infirmity,  to  operate  such  sT 

(c)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  la 
by  striking  out  "stand"  la  «aali 
which  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  tleai 

(d)  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  furthsr 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thanof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  (1)  After  January  1.  1978.  no  depaffc- 
ment,  agency,  or  Instrumental!^  of  tta 
Uhltsd  Statss  shaU  undertake  to  aequiie  by 
ownership,  rent,  lease,  or  to  tMtm  mtm  ce- 
cupy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  bnUdliv  wk- 
lass,  after  oonaultatlon  with  tha  iMad  cf 
such  department,  agency,  or  linliiiinsiitBlilj 
and  the  State  licendUig  agency,  it  to  dstsr- 
mlned  by  the  Secretary  that  (A)  eueb  boM- 
ing  Inolndes  a  satisfactory  aNa  or  sit«  fir 
th*  location  and  operation  ct  a  laMUng  fa- 
cility by  a  blind  person,  or  ^)  if  a  buOdtag 
to  to  be  eonstructed.  substantlally  aMavsd.  «r 
ranovated,  or  tu  the  caae  at  a  buOdlag  that 
to  already  occupied  on  such  date  by  soaH  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumsntality,  li  to 
be  Bubstantlany  altered  or  renovated  for  na* 
by  sueh  department,  agency,  or  tnstrnasn- 
taUty,  the  daaign  for  such  oonslruetlon.  sub- 
stantial altaratton.  or  renovation  tndudsa  a 
aatlafaetory  site  or  sitss  for  the  fTaWf  and 
operation  of  a  vending  flMOlty  by  a  band 
pstaon.  Bach  such  dapartmsnt.  agsaay^  «r 
Instnunentallty  sbaU  provMa  notice  to  the 
N>propriato  State  Ucenaisg  t^mr  at  tti 
plana  fbr  oocupatlon,  aoqnlsMldn. 
ticQ.  or  irtooatlon  of  a  buUdtng 
to  permit  aoeh  State  agency  to  . 
wh«thsr  sueh  building  Indudaa  a  ■» 
tory  iMia  cr  sttaa  fbr  a  vandtag  liwllHr 

"(3)' nia  provisions  of  paatigfayfa  (I)  Iban 
aot  apply  (A)  When  the  Oatitaiy  anClfea 
State  »v«—*«»n«>  agancy  ilaHiwliia  tlial  Wt 
(B*  by  >Mking  out  "and  at  leeet  twenty-    tmttur  «f  paet>l*  using  0i*^praM«f  %  «C 
^J^ <»^M*".  will  be  bmSSmt  tosSpportV 

(O)    by  striking  out  "artidea  diapenaad    clllty,  or  (B)  to  any  pclvi^*|y  a_„ 

automatlcaUy  or  in  containers  or  wrapping     ing.  any  part  of  which  to  laaaad  bf  •07  <i** 
in  whldt  they  are  placed  before  receipt  by    partment.  agency,  or  instrumsntaUtr  <<  <** 
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Onltsd  States  and  in  which.  (1)  prior  to 
tM  ssscotlon  of  such  lease,  the  lessor  or  any 
at  MS  tenants  had  In  operation  a  laataurant 
^  ottMT  fo6d  faemty  In  a  part  of  the  build- 
jBg  not  induded  In  such  lease,  and  (11)  the 
jutigaan  ot  such  a  vending  facility  by  a 
2^4  person  would  be  tn  proximate  and 
^([^g^tatial  direct  con^ietttion  with  toch 
iMtaurant  or  other  food  fadllty,  except  titat 
fMtt  saeh  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
omtallty  shiul  make  every  effort  to  lease 
Mcpcrty  in  po^vately  owned  buildings  ca- 
pable of  seeommodattng  a  vending  fadllty. 

"(S)  For  tlie  puipoees  of  thto  subsection, 
tlietsnn  "satisfactory  site'  means  an  area  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  have  sufficient 
(paoe,  electrical  and  plumbing  outtots,  and 
goeh  otber  fadllttoa  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
lagototton  prescribe,  for  the  location  and  op- 
eration of  a  vending  fadllty  by  a  blind  per- 
son. 

"(c)  In  any  State  having  an  approved  plan 
tor  Tocational  rehabilitation  pursuant  to  the 
Vocational  Rdiabllltatton  Act  or  the  Beha- 
bUltttkm  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  98-113), 
the  State  licensing  agency  designated  under 
paragrspb  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion riiaU  be  the  State  agency  designated  un- 
asr  section  lOl  (a)  ( l )  (A)  of  such  Rehablllta- 
tkm  Act  of  1978.". 

mrma  or  stats  licxnsino  aczncixs  amo 
AKsrraATiON 

SBC.  304.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Randolph- 
Sbeppani  Act  to  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "commission"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "agency": 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(I)  "stand"  and  "stands"  wherever  such 
terms  i4>peax  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  tbereof 
"faculty"  and  "fsclllUas",  reepeoUvely;  and 

(S)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (6)  the 
word  "stand"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"IsdUty",  and,  by  inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  the  foUowlog:  ",  and  to  agree 
to  submit  the  grievances  of  any  bUnd  Ucensee 
not  otherwise  resolved  by  such  hearing  to 
arbitration  as  provided  in  section  5  of  this 
Act". 

(b)  Section  3(3)  of  such  Act  to  furtiier 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  immedtotely 
before  subparagraph  (D)  and  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
inch  subparagraph  the  following  ";  and  (E) 
rsttrement  or  pension  fiuuts,  health  Insur- 
ance contributions,  and  provtolon  tar  paid 
lick  leave  and  vacation  time,  if  it  to  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  blind  Ucenaees 
licensed  by  such  State  agency,  after  such 
agency  provides  to  each  such  Ucensee  full 
Information  on  aU  matters  relevant  to  such 
proposed  program,  that  funds  under  thto 
peragrspb  sbaU  be  set  aside  for  such  pur- 


(c)  Section  3(3)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  word  "pro- 
ceeds" in  botb  places  It  appears,  the  word 
"net". 


Sac.  305.  Sections  4  and  7  of  the  Randolpb- 
Sheppard  Act  are  repealed. 

ASsrnuTioN;  vzKDmc  machine  nvcoMx; 
pixsonnxl;  tbadokg 

Sec.  906.  The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to 
further  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
6.  S.  and  8,  as  sections  4,  9,  and  10,  req;>ec- 
tlTtly,  and  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
section  4,  as  redesignated,  the  following  new 
aeotlons: 

"Ssc.  5.  (a)  Any  blind  Ucensee  who  to  dto- 
tatlsfled  with  any  action  arising  from  the 
operation  or  admintotratlon  of  the  vending 
fsciUty  program  may  submit  to  a  State  li- 
censing agency  a  request  for  a  full  evlden- 
tisry  bearing,  wMch  shaU  be  provided  by 
rach  sgency  in  accordance  with  section  3(0) 
of  thto  Act.  If  such  blind  licensee  to  dto- 
tattiOed  with  any  action  taken  or  decision 
•WMleied  as  a  result  of  such  hearing,  he  may 
ffle  a  complaint  wtth  the  Secretary  who  shall 
cmvene  a  panel  to  arbitrate  the  dtopute  pur- 


suant to  aactlon  9  of  thto  Act.  and  the  de- 
cision of  such  pand  ahall  be  final  and  Ulnd- 
ing  on  the  parttee  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  thto  Act. 

"(b)  Whether  any  State  Ueenstng  agency 
determlnee  that  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  at  tlw  United  States  that 
has  control  of  the  maintenance.  <iperatlon. 
and  protection  of  Federal  propeity  to  falling 
to  eon^Iy  with  tbf  provisions  of  tbto  Act 
or  any  regulations  issued  thereunder  (In- 
cluding a  limitation  on  the  placement  or 
openiSon  at  a  vending  faclUty  as  described 
in  section  1(b)  of  thto  Act  and  the  Secre- 
tary's determination  thereon)  such  licensing 
agency  may  tUe  a  complaint  with  the  Secre- 
tary who  shall  convene  a  panel  to  arbitrate 
the  dispute  pursuant  to  section  0  of  thto  Act, 
and  the  decision  of  such  panel  ahaU  be  final 
and  binding  on  the  parties  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  thto  Act. 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Upon  raoetpt  of  a  complaint 
filed  under  section  8  of  thto  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  convene  an  ad  hoc  arbitration 
panel  as  provided  In  aubaection  (b).  Such 
panel  shaU,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  U  ot  chapter  5  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  give  notice,  conduct  a 
bearing,  and  render  ito  decision  which  shall 
be  subject  to  appeal  and  review  as  a  final 
agency  action  for  purposes  of  chapter  7  of 
such  title  5. 

"(b)  (1)  The  arbitration  panel  convened  by 
the  Secretary  to  bear  grievances  of  blind 
licensees  shaU  be  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  as  f  oUows : 

"(A)  one  individual  designated  by  the 
State  licensing  agency; 

"(B)  one  Individual  designated  by  the 
blind  licensee;  and 

"(C)  one  individual,  not  employed  by  the 
State  licensing  agency  or,  when  appropriate, 
Ito  pannt  agency,  who  sliaU  sd-re  as  chair- 
man. Jointly  dedgnated  by  the  members  ap- 
pointed under  subparagraph   (A)   and   (B). 

If  any  party  falto  to  designate  a  member 
under  subparagraph  (1)  (A).  (B) .  or  (C) .  the 
Secretary  Shall  designate  such  member  on 
behalf  of  such  party. 

"(3)  The  arbitration  panel  convened  by 
the  Secntary  to  hear  complalnte  fUed  by 
a  State  Ucensing  agency  shaU  be  composed 
of  three  members  appointed  as  foUows: 

"(A)  one  Individual,  designated  by  the 
State  licensing  agency; 

"(B)  one  Individual,  designated  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  controUing  the  Federal  prop- 
erty over  which  the  dispute  aroae;  and 

"(C)  one  individual,  not  employed  by  the 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
taUty  controlling  the  Federal  property  over 
which  the  dtopute  arose,  who  shaU  serve  as 
chairman.  Jointly  designated  by  the  members 
appointed  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 
If  any  party  falls  to  designate  a  member 
under  subparagraph  (9)  ( A) ,  (B) ,  or  (C) ,  the 
Secretary  shaU  dealgnate  such  member  on 
behalf  of  such  party.  If  the  panel  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  finds  that  the  acta 
or  practices  of  any  such  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentaUty  an  in  violation  of  thto 
Act,  or  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder, 
the  head  of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  shaU  cause  such  acts  or 
practices  to  be  terminated  promptly  and 
ShaU  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  panel. 

"(c)  The  dectolons  of  a  panel  convened  by 
the  Secretary  punuant  to  thto  section  shaU 
be  matters  of  pubUc  record  and  SbaU  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Regtoter. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shaU  pay  aU  reason- 
able coete  of  arbitration  under  thto  section 
in  accordance  with  a  schedule  of  fees  and 
expenses  he  shaU  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"Sac.  7.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Bubeectlon  (b)  of  this  section,  vend- 
ing machine  income  obtained  from  the  op- 
eration   of    vending    machines   on    Federal 


propeity  shall  accrue  (l)  to  the  blind  licen 
operating  a  vending  f adUty  on  such  property, 
or  (3)  in  the  event  there  to  no  blind  Uceneee 
operating  such  faculty  on  such  ptopeity,  to 
the  State  agency  In  whose  State  the  Federal 
property  to  located,  for  the  usee  designated 
in  subsection  (c)  of  thto  section,  except  tliat 
with  req>ect  to  Income  which  aocruee  under 
clauss  (1)  of  thto  subeeeticMi,  the  cotnmto- 
sloner  may  preecrlbe  regulatlcoa  Impoaing  a 
oeUlng  on  income  from  such  Ten<ttng  ma- 
chlnee  for  an  mdivldual  blind  Ucensee.  In 
the  event  such  a  celUng  to  imposed,  no  blind 
licensee  sbaU  receive  less  vending  machine 
income  under  such  celling  than  he  was  re- 
ceiving on  January  I,  1974.  No  Umltetion 
shall  be  Impoeed  on  income  from  vending 
machines,  combined  to  create  a  vending  fa- 
clUty,  which  are  maintained,  serviced,  or  op- 
erated by  a  blind  Ucensee.  Any  amounte  re- 
ceived by  a  blind  Ucensee  that  are  in  excess 
of  tha  amount  permitted  to  accrue  to  him 
under  any  ceUing  impoeed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  dtobureed  to  the  appropriate 
State  agancy  under  clause  (3)  of  thto  sub- 
section and  ShaU  be  \ised  by  such  agency  In 
accordance  with  suboectlon  (c)  of  tbto  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)(1)  After  January  l,  1976,  100  per 
centum  of  aU  vending  machine  income  from 
veiidlng  machines  on  Federal  property  which 
are  in  direct  competition  with  a  blind  vend- 
ing fadllty  shall  accrue  as  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  'Direct  competi- 
tion' as  used  in  tbto  section  means  the  exist- 
ence of  any  vending  machines  or  faculties 
operated  on  the  same  premises  as  a  bUnd 
vending  faculty  except  that  vending  ma- 
chines or  facilltiee  operated  In  areas  serv- 
ing employeee  the  majority  of  whom  nor- 
maUy  do  not  have  direct  access  to  the  blind 
vending  facUlty  shaU  not  be  considered  In 
direct  competition  with  the  blind  vending 
facility.  After  January  1,  1976,  60  per  centum 
of  aU  vending  machine  Income  from  vend- 
ing machine  on  Federal  property  which  are 
not  in  direct  competition  with  a  blind  vend- 
ing faculty  shall  accrue  as  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  except  that  with 
respect  to  Federal  property  at  which  at  least 
50  per  centum  of  the  total  hoiire  worked  on 
the  premises  occurs  during  periods  otber 
than  normal  working  hoiirs,  30  per  centum 
of  such  income  shaU  so  accrue. 

"  (2)  The  head  of  each  department,  agency, 
and  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
ShaU  Insure  compliance  with  thto  section 
with  respect  to  biUldlngs,  Installations,  and 
faculties  under  his  control,  and  shaU  be  re- 
sponsible for  coUection  of,  and  accounting 
for,  such  vending  machine  Income. 

"(c)  AU  vending  machine  inffnm*  which 
accrues  to  a  State  Ucensing  agency  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  thto  section  shaU 
be  used  to  establish  retirement  or  pension 
plans,  for  health  insurance  contributions 
and  for  provtolon  of  paid  sick  leave  and  va- 
cation time  for  blind  licensees  in  such  State 
subject  to  a  vote  of  blind  licensees  as  pro- 
vided under  section  3(3)  (E)  of  thto  Act. 
Any  vending  machine  Income  remaining  af- 
ter application  of  the  first  sentence  of  tbto 
subsection  shall  be  used  for  the  purpoees 
specified  in  sections  8(3)  (A),  (B),  (C),  and 
(D)  of  thto  Act,  and  any  assessment  charged 
to  blind  Ucensees  by  a  State  licensing 
agency  shaU  be  reduced  pro  rata  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  of  such  remain- 
ing vending  machine  Income. 

"(d)  SulMectlons  (a)  and  (b)(1)  of  thto 
section  shall  not  apply  to  income  from  vend- 
ing machines  within  retaU  sales  outleta  un- 
der the  control  of  exchange  or  sh^'  stores 
systems  authorized  by  title  10,  UiUted  States 
Code,  or  to  Income  from  vending  machines 
operated  by  the  Veterans  Canteen  Service, 
or  to  income  from  vending  machines  not  In 
direct  competition  with  a  blind  vending  fa- 
culty at  individual  locations,  InstaUatlons, 
or  facilltiee  on  Federal  property  the  total 
of  which  at  such  Individual  locations,  in- 
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BteUatloiiB.  or  facilities  docs  npt  exceed  W.OOO 
annually. 

"(e)  The  Secretary,  tbroAgb  the  Oom- 
mlssloner,  aball  prescribe  re(  ulatlons  to  ea- 
tabllab  a  priority  for  the  op4  ration  of  caf« 
terlas  on  Federal  property  by  blind  llcenaeea 
wben  be  determines,  on  an  1  idlvldiuJ  basis 
and  after  consultation  witb  t  lie  bead  of  tha 
appropriate  Installation,  tbat  sudi  operation 
can  be  provided  at  a  reasoE  kble  coat  wltb 
food  of  a  high  quality  oomj  arable  tx>  that 
currently  provided  to  employ^,  whether  by 
contract  or  otherwise 

"(f)  This  section  ahall  notkperate  to  pre- 
clude preexisting  or  future  ai  rangemente,  or 
regulations  of  departments,  t  gencles,  or  In' 
strumeutalltlee  of  the  Unltei    States,  under 
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being  neoessary  for  the  sale  at  tta*  arttclaa  conaultatlon  with,  and  fuU  ««»-M,-,*y^  ^ 

or  MTTloM  dawirUwd  in  Mctkm  a(a)  (8)   of  the  views  at.  blind  vendtna  awl  lytate  »^-" 
this  Act  and  which  may  be  operated  by  blind  ^^  '™™ 

Ucenaeea;  and 


standards,  amounts  and  aouroaa  of  cooMhVp 

-     .      -        -  tloos,  number  at  •otsntlal  partlciaanta  «»*-i 

which  blind  Ucensees  (1)  «  gelve  a  greater     the  approval  of,  a  dspartmsnt.  agency,  or  in-     oosts,  and  altamatlve  forma  of  aZmJniik^ 

uercentase  or  amount  of  Mfedins  machina      strumsntallty  of  the  United  States.".  tlon.   Including   trust   funds   aodnrrol^ 

RBSOirNXL 


"(8)  "veadlDg  msfihlns  incoms'  msaos  re- 
oetpu  (other  tlian  those  of  a  blind  lloensse) 
from  vending  msohtiis  operations  on  Fsd- 
erat  pzopsrty,  «ftar  ogst  of  goods  sold  (in- 
cluding reasonahls  aarvioe  and  m»^in«»pfriBf» 
ooaU),  where  the  machines  are  operated, 
serviced,  or  maintained  by.  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of,  a  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  or  oMnmls- 
slons  paid  (other  than  to  a  blind  licsnsea) 
by  a  commercial  vending  concern  which 
operates,  services,  and  ■"^ftalTiii  vending 
machines  on  Federal  pn^wrty  for,  or  with 


lag  sgwudes,  shaU  promulgate  nattsMl^ 
standsrds  for  funds  set  asUls  poisuaBi  ta 
ssctlon  3(8)  of  tbe  Bsnrtolnto-aheppaiy^ 
which  Include  "'*^<"""""  and  mi««i»^ff 
amoiuiU  for  such  funda.  and  sppr^rttS 
contributions,  if  any,  to  such  funds  by  itST 
vendors.  "'■^* 

(b)(1)  The  Sscrstary  shall  stoAy  u>e  f •ML.' 
bUity  and  desirabUUy  at  rrtnWlMiing  n  iSf 
tionaUy  adminlstsrsd  rsttramsntv  PMstoa. 
and  health  Insuranoe  tyi^tm  tat  hUndltetsK 
•ssai  and  such  study  shaU  ineludsk  {autaot 
be   limited   to,   oonaideratloa   of   eUgOIUlf 


percentage  or  amount  of  v«  Mllng  machine 
Income  than  that  specified  In  subsection  (b) 
(1)  of  this  section,  or  (3)  i  »celve  vending 
machine  income  from  indlvl  iual  locations, 
installations,  or  faculties  on  Federal  prop- 
erty the  total  of  which  at  sue] .  Individual  lo- 
cations, ixistallatlons,  or  facg  Itles  does  not 
exceed  $3,000  annuaUy. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shaU  ti  k»  such  action 
and  promulgate  such  regulatli  >ns  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  assure  oompllanC  s  with  this  sec- 
tton. 

"Ssc.  8.  The  Conunlsslone  ■  shall  insure, 
through  promulgaUon  of  appi  oprlate  regula- 
tions, that  uniform  and  eS  «tlve  training 
programs,  including  on-the->  b  training,  are 
provided  for  t>llnd  Individuals  through  serv- 
ices under  the  RehabUiUtlo  i  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  03-113) .  He  shall fxuther  Insure 
that  State  agencies  provide  pmgrams  for  up- 
ward mobUlty  (including  fu^her  education 
and  additional  training  or  retraining  for 
Improved  worlc  opportunities)  for  all  trainees 
xinder  this  Act,  and  that  foL  jw-along  serv- 
ices are  provided  to  such  tn  nees  to  assiure 
that  their  maximum  vocatloi  al  potential  Is 
achieved.". 

DsriMtnom 

Ssc.  307.  Section  9  of  the  1  andolph-Shep- 
pard  Act,  as  redesignated  bj  section  306  of 
this  title.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Ssc.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act- 

"(1)  "blind  person'  means  \,  person  whose 
central  visual  acuity  does  no  ;  exceed  30/300 
m  the  better  eye  with  ooni  rting  lenses  or 
whose  visual  acuity.  Is  l>etter  than  30/300,  Is 
accompanied  by  a  limit  to  tb  field  of  vision 
In  the  better  eye  to  such  a  legree  that  Ito 
widest  diameter  subtends  ■  t  angle  of  no 
greater  than  twenty  degrees,  h  determining 
whether  an  individual  Is  bll  id,  there  shall 
be  an  examlnatton  by  a  phyi  clan  skilled  tn 
diseases  of  the  eye,  or  by  i  a  optometrist, 
whichever  the  individual  sha^select; 

"(3)  Commissioner'  meai%  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  aehabUltstlon  i  srvlces  Admin- 
istration; 

"(3)  'Federal  property'  me  jis  any  build- 
ing, land,  or  other  real  pi  operty  owned, 
leased,  or  occupied  by  any  def  utment,  agen- 
cy, or  InstrumentaUty  of  the  United  States 
(Including  the  I>epartment  i  f  Defense  anti 
the  United  States  Postal  S«  -vice),  or  any 
other  Instrumentality  wholly  owned  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  lepartment  or 
agency  of  the  District  of  Cc  umbia  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

"(4)  'Secretary'  means  th  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfa  e; 

"(6)  'State'  means  a  State,  territory,  pos- 
session, Puerto  Rico,  or  the  1  district  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

"(6)  'United  SUtes'  Includ  ss  the  several 
States,  territories,  and  posw  sdons  of  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  ai  d  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

"(7)  'vending  fsclUty'  mM  as  automatic 
vendmg  machines,  cafsterlai  snack  bars, 
cart  service,  shelters,  oountt  rSt  and  such 
other  appropriate  auxiliary  sqi  ipment  as  the 
Secretary    may    by    regulatlcM     prescribe   as 


8sc.  308.  (a)  Ths  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  U  directed  to  assign  to 
the  Ofllce  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handi- 
capped of  the  RshabUitotlon  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Sducstton,  and  Welfare  ten  additional  full- 
tlms  personnel  (or  ttieir  squivalant) ,  five  of 


funds. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  cms  jmi 
following  the  date  of  enactment  o<  this  titia 
complete  the  study  required  by  paragtaah 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  report  hts  S'"«"m 
together  with  any  r»>rftmti»M>^|^tif^n^_  ^  m^ 
President  and  the  Congrsas. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  noi  later  f-sp 
September  80,  1976,  oompleu  an  nyti^SS^ 


whom  ShaU  be  supportive  personnsl,  to  carry  of  tlie  method  of  SBnlgnlng  vending  »«^hi^ 
out  duties  rel(U4Mi  to^e  administration  of  income  under  section  7(b)  (1)  oTths  R^ 
♦*.«  B....<»i->.  oi  .  ._»  dolph-Sheppard  Act,  including  its  effect  on 

the  growth  of  the  program  authorised  by  the 
Act,  and  on  the  (q>eratlon  of  nonapprapct- 
ated  fund  activities,  and  wlthm  thirty  dns 
thereafter  he  shall  report  his  findings,  |»^ 
gether  with  any  reeommendatlons,  to^ths  ap- 
propriate conunittees  of  the  Congress. 

(d)  Each  State  licensing  agency  t>t»i\ 
within  one  year  following  the  date  of  enad- 
ment  of  this  title,  submit  to  the  QecreHiy  a 
report,   with  appropriate  supporting  dboo- 


the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act 

(b)  Section  6108(c)  of  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and  ";  and 

(8)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (11)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(13)    the    Secretary    of    Health.    Educa- 


tion, and  WeUare.  subject  to  the  standards    menUtlon,  which  shows  the  actions  taken  by 


and  prooedures  prescribed  by  this  chapter, 
may  place  one  addltUwal  position  In  the 
Office  for  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion In  OS-16,  aS-17.  or  aS-18.". 

(c)  In  selecting  personnel  to  fill  any  po- 
sition under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  give 
preference  to  blind  individuals. 

(d)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act,  as  redesignated  by  section  206  of 
this  title.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  such  additional 
personnel  shall  be  blind  persons". 

AODmOKAI.  STArr  bxsponsibiutixs 

Ssc.  309.  In  addition  to  other  require- 
ments imposed  in  this  title  and  In  ths 
Randolph-Shsppard  Act  upon  State  licensing 
agencies,  such  agencies  shall — 

(1)  provide  to  each  blind  licensee  access 
to  all  relevant  financial  data,  including  quar- 
terly and  annual  financial  reports,  on  the 
operation  of  the  State  vending  faculty 
program; 

(3)  conduct  the  biennial  election  of  a 
Committee  of  Blind  Vendors  who  shall  be 
fully  representative  of  all  blind  licensees  In 
the  State  program,  and 

(3)  insxire  that  such  committee's  responsl- 
bUltles  include  (A)  participation,  with  the 
State  agency.  In  major  administrative  deci- 
sions and  policy  and  program  development, 
(B)  receiving  grievances  of  blind  licensees 
and  serving  as  advocates  for  such  licensees, 

(C)  Participation,  with  the  State  agency, 
in  ths  development  and  administration  of  a 
transfer  and  promotion  system  for  blind 
licensees,  (D)  participation,  with  the  State 
agency.  In  developing  training  and  retraining 
programs,  and  (E)  sponsorship,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  State  agency,  of  wn»y».ing^ 
and  instructional  conferences  for  blind  li- 


Tswptsne.  STusiKS,  avs  ssrosrs 

Ssc.  310.  (a)   The  Secretary,  through  the 

OommisBlonsr.  after  a  period  of  study  not 

to   exceed   six   months   foUowing   the   date 

of  ensctment  of  this  title,  and  after  fuU 


such  agency  to  meet  the  requlremente  «( 
section  3(a)(1)  of  the  Randtriph-SheppHd 
Act. 

AUDIT 

Ssc.  311.  The  ComptroUer  Oeneral  is  aa- 
thorlzed  to  conduct  regular  and  perlodK 
audits  of  aU  nonappropriated  fund  actirltM 
which  receive  income  from  vending  'w^t^ti 
on  Federal  property,  under  such  raise  sad 
regulations  as  he  may  proscrlhe.  In  ttie  con- 
duct of  such  audits  he  and  his  duly  author- 
ized representatives  shaU  have  aooass  to  aoi 
relevant  books,  dociunents,  papen^  acoou&f% 
and  records  of  such  activities  as  hs  dssiv^ 
necessary. 

TTILB  III— WHITE  HOUSE  OONFEBENOS 

ON  HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUAL 

sRosT  rrrLB 

Sec.  300.  This  titie  may  be  cited  as  tiM 
"White  House  Conference  on  Handlciq)p«l 
Individuals  Act". 

mmiNas  amd  pouct 
Sec.  801 .  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  has  achieved  gnat 
and  satisfying  success  In  mniring  possible  s 
better  quality  of  life  for  a  larfce  and  in- 
creasing percentage  of  our  population; 

(2)  the  benefits  and  fundamental  rights 
of  this  society  Are  often  denied  those  indi- 
viduals  with  mental  and  physical  handicaps; 

(3)  there  are  seven  mllUon  chUdren  and  at 
least  twenty-eight  million  adults  with  men- 
tal or  physical  handicaps; 

(4)  It  is  of  critical  ImporUnce  to  this  Ra- 
tion that  equality  of  opportunity,  equal  ac- 
cess to  all  aspects  of  society  and  equal  rlgbti 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  ths  Unltsd 
States  be  provided  to  all  indtVlduals  wltb 
handicaps; 

(6)  ths  primary  responsibility  for  meeting 
the  challenge  and  problems  of  indivlduait 
with  handicaps  has  often  faUen  on  the  UMH- 
vldual  at  his  family; 

(6)  It  Is  sassntlal  that  recommendetlaw 
be  made  to  assure  that  all  individuals  .wttk 
handicaps  are  able  to  Uve  their  Uvea  lode* 
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Pfodently  and  with  dignity,  and  that  the 
^^piete  Integration  of  all  individuals  with 
Handicaps  Into  normal  community  living, 
fiorfctag,  sod  service  patterns  be  held  as  the 
final  ehJecUve;  and 

(7)  SIl  levels  of  Government  must  necee- 
MfOy  share  responsibility  fbr  developing  op- 
psrtunttlee  for  Individuals  with  handicaps; 
and  it  Is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
tliat  the  Federal  Ckyvemraent  work  Jointly 
wltb  the  States  and  their  cltlsens  to  develop 
noonunendatlons  and  plans  for  action  in 
■diving  the  multifold  problems  facing  Indi- 
viduals with  handicaps. 

AxrraosrrT  of  Fsssmurr,  ooxmcu.,  amd 

SSCSXTABT 

Ssc.  302.  (a)  Thm  President  is  authorised  to 
call  a  White  House  Oonferenoe  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals  not  later  l^an  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  in 
order  to  develop  recommendations  and 
fttmulate  a  national  assessment  of  problems, 
and  solutions  to  such  prohlems,  facing  indi- 
viduals with  handicaps.  Such  a  oosiferenoe 
fi>«ii  be  planned  and  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Planning  and  Ad- 
rtocry  CouncU,  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
nctloa  (b)  of  this  section,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Seoretary")  and  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  shaU  provide 
such  cooperation  and  assistance  to  the  Coun- 
cil, Including  the  assignment  of  i>ersonnel,  as 
may  reasonably  be  required  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  (1)  There  is  established  a  National 
Planning  and  Advisory  CouncU  (in  this  title 
referred  to  ss  the  "CouncU"),  appointed  by 
tike  Secretary,  composed  of  twenty-eight 
members  of  whom  not  less  than  ten  shall  be 
Individuals  with  handicaps  appointed  to 
represent  aU  Individuals  with  handicaps,  and 
five  shaU  be  parents  of  individusls  with 
handicaps  appointed  ;to  represent  aU  such 
parents  and  individuals.  The  CouncU  shaU 
provide  guidance  and  planning  for  the  Con- 
ference. 

(3)  Any  member  of  the  CouncU  who  is 
otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  shall  serve  without  compensation  In 
addition  to  that  received  In  hla  regular  em- 
ployment. 

(S)  Members  of  the  CouncU,  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  08-18  under 
lectton  S3S3,  title  0,  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  (including  traveltlme) ; 
and,  whUe  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  shaU  be 
allowed  travel  exjienses,  including  per  diem 
la  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the  ssme  manner 
■8  the  expenses  authorised  by  section  6703, 
title  8,  United  Statee  Code,  for  persons  in 
Oovemment  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

(4)  Such  Council  shall  oease  to  exist  one- 
hondred  and  twenty  days  after  ttie  sub- 
mlaioa  of  the  final  report  required  by 
■wtlon  302(e). 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts 
SBd  msking  recommendations  concerning 
the  utilization  of  skills,  experience,  and  en- 
trgisB  and  tha  improvement  of  the  oondi- 
tteos  of  individuals  with  handloaps.  the  Con- 
ference shall  bring  together  tndtvldUBlB  with 
iuadlcaps.  and  members  of  their  families 
■ad  representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and 
j^  governments,  professional  experts,  and 
■Mnbers  of  the  general  pubUo  reeogniaed 
by  Individuals  with  handicaps  as  being 
^Boviedgeable  about  problems  affecting 
tiMtr  Uvea. 

(d)  Participants  in  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, and  In  oonferenoes  aiul  other  aotivi- 
tlas  Isadlng  up  to  the  White  Houas  Coofer- 
<nee  at  the  local  and  State  level  are  author- 


ized to  consider  all  matters  related  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Conference  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a) ,  but  shall  give  special  considera- 
tion to  recommendations  for: 

(I)  provldlQg  education,  health,  and  diag- 
nostic services  for  all  chUdren  early  In  life 
so  that  handlcapplncr  conditions  may  be  dis- 
covered and  treated; 

(3)  assuring  that  every  individual  with  a 
handicap  receives  appropriately  designed 
benefits  of  the  educational  system; 

(3)  assiirlhg  that  individuals  with  handi- 
caps have  avaUable  to  them  an  special  serv- 
ices and  aastotahce  which  will  enable  them 
to  live  their  lives  as  fuUy  and  independently 
as  possible; 

(4)  enabling  individuals  with  handicaps 
to  have  access  to  usabls  communication 
services  and  devices  at  costs  comparable  to 
other  members  of  the  population; 

(5)  assuring  that  Individuals  with  handi- 
caps wiU  have  maximum  mobUity  to  par- 
ticipate In  all  aspects  of  society,  includ- 
ing access  to  all  publicly-assisted  transpor- 
tation services  and,  when  necessary,  alter- 
native means  of  transportation  at  compar- 
able cost; 

(6)  Improving  utilization  and  adaptation 
of  miodem  engineering  and  other  technology 
to  ameUorate  the  Impact  of  handicapping 
conditions  on  the  Uves  of  individuals  and 
especially  on  their  access  to  housing  and 
other  structures; 

(7)  assuring  Individuals  with  handicaps  of 
equal  opportunity  with  others  to  engage  In 
gainful  employment; 

(8)  enabling  Individuals  with  handici4>s 
to  have  Incomes  sufficient  for  health  and  for 
participation  in  family  and  community  life 
as  self-respecting  citizens: 

(9)  increasing  research  relating  to  all  as- 
pects of  handicapping  conditions,  stressing 
the  elimination  of  causes  of  handlce^plng 
conditions  and  the  amelioration  of  the  ef- 
fects of  such  conditions; 

(10)  assuring  close  attention  and  assess- 
ment of  all  aspects  of  diagnosis  and  evalua- 
tion Of  individuals  with  handicaps; 

(II)  assuring  review  and  evaluation  of 
all  governmental  programs  in  areas  affecting 
individuals  with  handicaps,  and  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  public  role  in  order  to  plan 
for  the  future; 

(13)  resolving  the  special  problems  of 
veterans  with  handlcajM; 

(13)  resolving  the  problems  of  public 
awareness  and  attitudes  that  restrict  in- 
dividuals with  handicaps  from  participating 
in  society  to  their  fullest  extent; 

(14)  resolving  the  special  problems  of  in- 
dividuals with  handicaps  who  are  home- 
bound  or  Institutionalized; 

(16)  resolving  the  special  problems  of 
Individuals  with  handicaps  who  have  limited 
English-speaking  ability; 

(16)  alloting  fluids  for  basic  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  under  part  B  of  title  I 
of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner  in  consideration  of 
the  factors  set  forth  in  section  407(a)  of 
such  Act;  and 

(17)  iMxmiotlng  other  related  matters  for 
Indlvidxials  with  handicaps. 

(c)  A  fin^  report  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Handicapped  Individuals  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  to  Mm  President 
not  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
foUowlng  the  date  on  which  the  conference 
Is  called,  and  the  flndtnge  and  recommenda- 
tions included  therein  shaU  be  Immediately 
made  available  to  the  public.  The  Council 
and  the  Secretary  shaU,  within  ninety  days 
after  the  submission  of  such  final  report, 
transmit  to  the  Presidsnt  and  the  Congress 
their  recommendations  for  administrative 
action  and  legislation  necessary  to  iqiple- 
ment  the  reoonuneuUtions  contained  in 
such  rep<vt. 


BBSPOIfSIBIUTIBS   OP  COtHKCII.   AND 


Sec.  303.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  CouncU  and  the  Secretary 
shall— 

(1)  request  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  such  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  may  be  appropriate,  including  Federal 
advisory  bodies  having  responslbUltles  m 
areas  affecting  Individuals  with  handicaps: 

(2)  render  all  reasonable  assistance,  in- 
cluding financial  assistance,  to  the  States 
in  enabling  them  to  organize  and  conduct 
conferences  on  handicapped  Individuals  prior 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals; 

(3)  prepare  and  make  avaUable  necessary 
background  materials  for  the  use  of  delegates 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals; 

(4)  prepare  and  distribute  such  Interim  re- 
ports of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals  as  may  be  appro- 
priate; and 

(5)  engage  such  Individuals  with  handi- 
caps and  additional  personnel  as  vamj  be  nec- 
essary without  regwd  to  tlie  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  dvll  service, 
and  without  regard  to  chapter  57  and  siib- 
chapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  Oeneral  SchedtOe  pay 
rates,  but  at  rates  of  pay  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  prescribed  for  08-18  under  Bectl<m  5332 
of  such  tlUe. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shaU  employ  individuals 
with  handicaps. 

DBmnnoK 

Sec.  304.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Coliunbla,  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Oiuun.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  TvmUxj  of  the 
Padflc  Islands. 

STAXs  PAsnciPATioir 

Ssc.  306.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  306  ttie  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  grant  to  each  State,  upon 
application  of  the  chief  executive  thereof, 
in  order  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
that  State's  participation  in  the  Conference 
program,  Including  the  conduct  of  at  least 
one  conference  within  each  such  State. 

(b)  Orants  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  Shan  be  made  only  with  the  aj^iroval 
of  the  CouncU. 

(c)  Funds  appn^Rlated  for  the  purposes  of 
thU  Bubsiectlon  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  States  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  subsection,  except  that  no  State  shaU  be 
apportioned  more  than  $25,000  nor  less  than 
$10,000. 

ATTTHOKlZATTOlf   OT   APntOPSIATIOIfS 

Skc.  306.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitations. 
$2,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  section  305.  Sums  so 
appropriated  shall  remain  avaUable  for 
expenditure  until  June  30, 1977. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Ho\ise  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bin,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

m  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  blU,  Insert  the  following; 
"A  bill  to  extend  the  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations In  the  RehahUitation  Act  ci 
1973  for  one  year,  to  transfer  the  BehabUlta- 
tlon  Services  Administration  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  make  certain  technical  and  clarify- 
ing amendments,  and  for  other  piu  poses;  to 
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amend  tbe  Bandolpta-ab*]  [tutf  Act  for  tbe 
blind:  to  strengtben  tiM  pi  igrain  AuttaorlEed 
thereunder:  and  to  prov  la  for  tbe  con- 
vening of  a  White  Roiu  t  Conference  on 
Handicapped  IndlTidoalB.*^ 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 

CAai.D.  f  BBKZira, 

JOHKBBJ  gniaa, 

AtaaiTaQxnx. 
Managers  on  the  P^fl  of  tKe  House. 

JZSKXHt 

AUiit  ca4af«roir, 
HaiaaoiiwiLuaiH. 

CLAIBOUH  PELL, 
SDWASDIii   .KXNMXBT, 

Waltxb  F  Momdalk, 
W.  D.  Hai  sawat. 

BOaTAFT,   JB^ 
RichSck  irxIKKB. 
J.  OLntlf    ISALL,  JB., 

Managers  on  the  Pat, 
JoiHT  KxnANAToar  &tm  xmbnt  or  the 

COlCMtTTKX   or   Co  ITBUlfCB 

Tbe  managers  on  tbe  p  rt  erf  tbe  House 
and  tbe  Senate  at  the  O  aference  on  the 
disagreeing  Totes  of  the  t^  a  Hotiaec  on  the 
amendmenta  of  tbe  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
14226)  to  amend  and  ezten  [  the  RehabUlta- 


o/  the  Senate. 


additional   year, 
itatement  to  tbe 


tbe  accompany- 
Eruck  out  all  of 


tton   Act  of   1973   for  one 

submit  tbe  following  Joint 

House  and  tbe  Senata  In  efelanatlon  ot  tbe 

effect  of  tbe  action  agreed  i  pon  by  the  man 

agers  and  recommended  Ixq 

Ing  Conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment 
tbe  House  bill  after  the  en^tlng  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text.  ■: 

The  House  recedes  from  ts  disagreement 
to  tbe  amendment  o  ftbe  S  nate  to  the  text 
of  tbe  bill  with  an  amenrti  lent  which  Is  a 
substitute  for  tbe  House  bit  and  tbe  Senate 
amendment.  The  dlfferenc  s  between  tbe 
House  bill,  tbe  Senate  amei  dment,  and  tbe 
substitute  agreed  to  In  con^rence  are  noted 
below,  except  for  clerical 
forming  changes  made  neolssary  by  agree- 
ments reached  by  tbe  conf(  rees,  and  minor 
drafting  and  clarifying  chA^M. 

TrrLx  I — AMZHoicBirrs  to 
TTow  ACT  or  1 
section  tOl.  RehabUttoAm  Services 
AdminUtraHc  % 


KBHABn.rrA- 

TS 


Both  the  House  bUI  and  ttn 
ment  establish  In  the  Office 
of   Health,   Iducatlon,   and 


Senate  amend- 
tf  tbe  Secretary 
WaUaie  a  Be- 


hablliutlon  Services  Admtnjstratlon   (BSA) 

Commissioner, 
ncspt  that  the 


The    House 


which  shall  be  beaded  by  i 

appointed  by  tbe  President, 

Senate  amendment  makes  t^  appointment 

of  the  Commissioner  subjec  :  to  tbe  advice 

and    consent    of    tbe    Sen^U. 

recedes. 

The  House  bill  provides  tdat  tbe  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  directly  responsible  only  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
cation,  and  Welfare.  The  Selate  amendment 
provides  that  the  Conunlssl*  ner  shall  be  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  S  icretary,  or  the 
Undersecretary  or  an  appro  nlate  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Educatl  n,  and  Welfare, 
as  designated  by  the  Oeenfuj.  Tbe  House 
recedes. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  sfteclfles  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  be  tbe  principal  officer 
for  carrying  out  titles  I  tbi  >ugb  HI  of  tbe 


BebabUltatlon  Act  of  1973. 
has  no  comparable  provlsloi 
cedes 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  a 
Ing  provisions  in  section  3(a) 
tatlon  Act  of  1973  limiting  an; 
gation  of  authority  by  reqi 
mission  of  a  plan  to  tbe  Co: 
sultatlon  with  the  authoi 
regarding  such  plan,  and 
thereof  a  prohibition  aga 
of  the  Commissioner's  f unc 
not  directly  responsible  to 
spect  to  program  operations 
tlon.  The  House  recedes 


The  Hoiise  bill 
Tbe  House  re- 

kes  out  exist - 
if  tbe  Behablll- 
proposed  dele, 
the  trans- 
after  oon- 
Commlttees 
Itutes  in  lieu 
the  delegation 
ns  to  any  officer 
both  with  re- 
d  admlnlstra- 


Tbe  conferees  stress  that  ths  clarlflad  lan- 
guage with  re^wct  to  delegation  of  functions 
does  not  prcdilblt  tbe  centrallaed  admlnlatra- 
tlon  of  certain  routma  administrative  serv- 
ices by  tbe  OepartmanC^of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  In  support  of  BSA  functions  and 
programs  in  the  categories  of  budget  formula- 
tion, grant  administration,  financial  admin- 
istration, and  personnel  administration. 
However,  the  conferees  Intend  tbat  tbe  RSA 
Commissioner  Is  to  be  responsible  for  all 
policy  decisions  m  these  four  areas  and  that 
this  policy-making  responsibility  cannot  be 
delegated  beyond  persons  directly  responsible 
to  blm  both  at  headquarters  and  at  regional 
offices.  Where  routine  administrative  func- 
tions and  policy  are  Intertwined,  then  tbe 
Committee  intends  that  the  functions  be 
carried  out  within  RSA  both  at  headquarters 
and  at  regional  offices.  The  conferees  have 
thus  agreed  to  tbe  Senate  provision  in  this 
regard  with  full  knowledge  of  its  Intention 
and  the  legislative  history  surrounding  It. 

Tbe  conferees  are  In  agreement  with  £&e 
following  clarification  submitted  by  HEW 
as  to  what  are  considered  to  be  routine  ad- 
ministrative services  that  can  be  centrallaed. 
In  the  area  of  budget  formulation,  provi- 
sion of  technical  assistance  to  the  RSA  budg- 
et officer  to  assure  that  budget  documents 
conform  to  applicable  OMB  and  Department 
instructions  In  matters  of  form  and  timing 
of  submission. 

Preparation  for  BSA  approval  of  testimony 
for  presentation  to  the  pertinent  Appro- 
priations subcommittees  on  the  amoimts 
sought  for  RSA. 

In  the  area  of  grant  administration,  the 
processing  of  the  necessary  grant  doc\iments 
required  to  implement  an  RSA  decision  to 
award  a  project  grant.  This  involves,  among 
other  things,  assuring  tbat  the  award  oom- 
plies  with  the  Department's  Orants  Ad- 
ministration Manual  and  with  opinions  of 
legal  coiuisel  req>ectlng  grants  administra- 
tion. 

Tbe  preparation  of  the  documents  required 
to  obligate  RSA  formula  grant  allotments. 

Monitoring  of  the  application  of  Depart- 
ment regulations  governing  the  determina- 
tion of  amotmtfl  chargeable  to  grant  awards 
and  tbe  expenditure  of  obligated  funds  im- 
der  Treasury  warrants. 

In  the  area  of  tynanfiai  managemanti  as- 
sistance to  RSA  in  tbe  administration  of  ac- 
counting systems,  and  tbe  preparation  of 
documents  required  to  obligate  and  expend 
Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriations  re- 
quired for  the  operation  of  BSA. 

In  the  area  of  personnel  management,  pro- 
vision of  general  personnel  management  sup- 
port services.  Although  BSA  is  responsible 
for  the  selection  of  persons  for  employment 
and  promotion  within  BSA,  and  for  such 
selection  and  promotion  decisions  as  to  Be- 
glonal  Office  personnel  carrying  out  req>on- 
slbOltles  imder  the  BebabUltatlon  Act  at 
1978,  tbe  requisite  appointment  papers  may 
be  prepared  and  approved  centrally  In  head- 
quarters and  In  the  region. 

Maintenance  of  BSA  personnel  records,  ad- 
vice to  BSA  employees  on  personnel  matters, 
and  administration  of  tbe  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  program. 

While  these  are  not  all  tbe  areas,  the  eon- 
fereee  believe  they  cover  tbe  general  area  Into 
wblch  routine  administrative  services  fall. 
The  Senate  amendment  makes  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  revised  section  8(a)  sixty 
days  after  enactment  of  the  Act,  except  tbat 
the  amendment  shall  not  take  effect  with 
respect  to  any  Individual  bidding  the  Office 
of  RSA  Commissioner  on  tbe  date  of  enact- 
ment until  such  Individual  ceases  to  bcdd 
such  office.  The  House  bill  hss  no  compa- 
rable provision.  The  House  recedes  with  an 
aioandment  deleting  tbe  exception  with  re- 
spect to  the  applicability  of  that  amendment 
to  tbe  incumbent  of  the  BSA  Commission- 
er's office. 


Section  102.  Extension  of  authoriaation  at 
appropriaUona  for  vocational  rehtMuS. 
tion  tervioa 

Both  tbe  House  bUl  (MO  aUlion)  aad  tks 
Senate  amendment  (#42  mtUkMi)  sutharti 
appropriations  for  lanoraUoo  and  — rinaliM 
grants  for  FT  1976.  and  tb*  Senate  — hms 
ment  also  autborlasa  an  appraprUttoQ  iaia 
million)  for  FY  1977.  Tbe  ooater«noe  aoS. 
uMnt  autborlasa  an  approprlatk>n  of  MS  miu 
lion  for  FT  1979.  With  reapact  to  this  as  iS 
as  au  tbe  other  appropriations  autborlMttn 
extensions,  tbe  Senate  recedes  with  nnSt 
to  authorization  for  FT  1977.  "^ 

Both  tbe  House  bill  and  tbe  Senate  amsod- 
ment  extend  tbe  time  during  which  part  0 
of  title  I — Innovation  and  Bvpaniloa 
Orants — ^fonds  are  avallabla  for  obUgattoo, 
tbe  House  bill  for  one  year  and  tbe  flmali 
amendment  for  two  years.  Tbe  •aoali 
recedes. 

Both  tbe  House  bill  (a  mlnlmiim  of  fl  UQ. 

lion  and  a  maximum  of  $2J>  million)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (a  minimum  of  $1J  ■■. 
lion  and  a  maTlmum  of  98  million)  «r«^a 
for  FT  1970  tbe  earmark  oat  of  ^peelal  pnf. 
ects  appropriations  under  section  304  of  tto 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and  tbe  Saaats 
amendment  also  extends  tbe  same  earmaik- 
tng  for  FT  1977.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Section  103.  Extension  of  authoriMotian  o/ 
approprtattons  for  research  and  trafninf 
Both  the  House  bill  ($30  mlUton)  and  tbt 
Senate  amendment  ($30  million)  autborlat 
^proprUtlons  for  training  for  FT  197$,  and 
the  Senate  amendment  also  autborlass  sn 
apprtqnrlatlon  {$37 £  million)  for  FT  19TT. 
The  conference  agreement  authorlzee  an  ap- 
propriation of  $32  miUion  for  research  ft* 
FY  1978. 

Both  tbe  Hoxise  bill  ($30  million)  and  tl» 
Senate  amendment  ($38  million)  authortii 
appropriations  for  training  for  FT  1978,  and 
tbe  Senate  amendment  also  autborlMs  aa 
appropriation  ($37.5  million)  for  FT  19n. 
Tbe  conference  agreement  authorlBes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $32  million  for  tralntng  to 
FT  1978. 

Section  104.  Extension  of  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  grants  for  oonstruetlon 
of  rehabiUtation  facilities 
Both  the  House  bill  and  tbe  Senate  amend- 
ment  authorize   an   appropriation  of  saA 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  constructta 
grants  for  FT  1978,  and  tbe  Senate  amaatf* 
ment  also  authorlzee  a  such  sums  spp(»- 
priation  for  FT  1977.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment extend  the  time  during  whlofa  ocn- 
struetlon  grant  appropriations  will  remalB 
available  for  expenditure,  the  House  blU  for 
one  year  and  tbe  Senate  amendment  for  two 
years.  Tbe  Senate  recedes. 
Section  105.  Extension  of  authorisation  of 
appropriations  for  t>ocational  trs<a<wy 
services  for  handicapped  individuals 
Both  tbe  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorize  tbe  appropriation  at  aaflb 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  vocattoaal 
training  services  for  FY  1978.  and  the  flia* 
ate  amendment  also  authorizes  a  such  suais 
appropriation  for  FT  1977.  Tbe  Ssoats 
recedes. 

Seotion  109.  Extension  of  authoriaaHan  a/ 
approprteMoiu  for  speetal  profeeU  mi 
demonttratUin* 

Both  the  Bouse  bill  and  tbe  Senate  amend- 
ment  authorize   the   approprtatlon  of  $W 
mlUton  for  special  projects  and  demonstn- 
tlons  for  FY  1978,  and  the  Senate  aaasai- 
ment   also   authorizes   an   appropriation  of 
$28  million  for  FY  1977.  The  Senate  reesdaa 
Section  107.  Extension  of  authariaatltm  ol 
Ofppropriations  for  National  Centar  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amsBd- 
ment  autborlae  tbe  appropriation  of  MA 
simis  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Natloaal 
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fi«nter  tor  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults 
mFT  1978.  and  tbe  Senate  amendment  also 
sothorizes  such  sums  ap^opnatlon  for  FY 
1»T7.  The  Senate  recedee. 
section  109.  Extension  of  authorization  of 
appropriation  for  program  and  project 
evaluation 

Both  the  Bouse  biU  and  the  Senate  amend- 
Bxnt  authorize  the  appn^irlatlon  of  sxich 
aums  ss  may  be  necessary  for  program  and 
Koject  evaluation  for  FY  1978,  and  the  Sen- 
?te  Amendment  also  authorlzea  a  such  sums 
Ippnvrlation  for  PY  1977.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Stetian  109.  Extension  of  authorisation  of 
appropriations  for  secretarial  responsibUi- 
tie»— Office  for  Handicapped  Individuals 
Both  tbe  House   bUl    ($600,000)    and  tbe 
Senate  amendment  ($700,000)  authorize  ap- 
proorlatlons  for  carrying  out  qtedal  Seore- 
tsrlal  lesponslbUltles  (Office  for  Handicapped 
Indlvldals)    for   FY    1978,   and   the   Senate 
amendment  also  authorizes  tbe  appropria- 
tion of  $1  million  for  FY  1977.  Tbe  con- 
ference agreement  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $800,000  for  Secretarial  reeponslbUl- 
tles  for  FT  1078. 

Section  110.  Extension  of  authoriaation  of 
appropriations      for      Architectural      and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board 
Both  the  House  blU  ($1  nUlllon)  and  tbe 
aenzte  amendment  ($liS  million)  authorize 
^^Mt^rlatlons    for    the    Architectural    and 
Tranap<»tatkm  Barriers  Compliance   Board 
for  FY  1978,   and  tbe  Senate  amendment 
tlso  autborlaes  an  appropriation  of  $3  mil- 
lion for  FY  1977.  Tbe  conference  agreement 
sathcrtzes  an  appropriation  of  $1.6  mlllton 
for  FY  1978. 
Section  111.  Miscellaneous  amendments 
Definition  of  "Handicapped  individual" 
The  Senate  amendment  adds  to  section 
7(6)  of  the  BebabUltatlon  Act  of  1978  tbe 
following   new  definition  of   "handicapped 
Individuals"  for  the  piuixMes  of  titles  IV  and 
V  of  that  Act:  "Any  parson  who  (A)  has  a 
physical  or  mental  Impairment  which  sub- 
stantially bmlts  such  psrson's  functioning 
or  one  or  more  such  pereon's  major  life  ae- 
ttvlttaa,  (B)  bas  a  record  of  such  an  tmpalr- 
Bwnt,  or  (C)  Is  regarded  as  having  •aob  an 
laapatrment."  Ilie  Bouse  bill  bas  no  eom- 
parable  provision.  The  Hbuae  reoedee  wttb 
sn  amendment  deleting  from  clause  (A)  the 
language    "such    person's    function    or"    as 
rsdundant. 

Section  7(8)  of  tbe  BebabUltatlon  Act  of 
1973  defines  "bandlci^ipod  IndlTtdual."  That 
definition  has  proven  to  be  troubtoeom*  In 
Its  application  to  provlstons  of  tbe  Act  such 
ss  sections  608  and  604  beoause  of  Ita  orlen- 
tatitm  toward  employment  and  Its  relation 
to  vocational  rehabilitation  snrloes.  It  vas 
clearly  tbe  Intent  of  the  Congress  In  adopt- 
tng  secUcm  803  (sArmatlve  action)  and  aee- 
tion  804  (nondiscrimination)  that  tba  tann 
"handicapped  individual"  m  those  sections 
was  not  to  be  narrowly  limited  to  employ- 
ment (in  the  oase  of  section  604) ,  nor  to  the 
indtvidual'B  potential  benefit  from  vocational 
tetaabUttatlon  eervloes  under  titles  I  and  zn 
(tai  tbe  eaee  of  both  sscttons  608  and  804) 
of  tbe  Act. 

"nius.  It  was  not  Intended  that  an  anaploy- 
er-govemment  contractor  sbonld  condition 
Its  hiring  of  handicapped  Indlrlduals  under 
an  afflrmatlve  action  plan  aa.  sooh  Individ- 
uals' having  benefited,  or  having  a  reaaon- 
ab)e  expectation  of  benefiting,  from  voca- 
tional rehafaUltotlon  servloas.  SImllariy.  a 
test  of  discrimination  against  a  handicapped 
individual  under  section  804  sbooM  not  be 
oouched  either  In  terms  of  whether  such  In- 
dividual's dlsabtllty  Is  a  handicap  to  employ- 
ment, or  leather  such  Indtvldual  can  raa- 
■onaUy  be  expected  to  benaflt.  In  terms  of 
•nployment,  from  vocational  rebabUIUtlon 


services.  Such  a  test  Is  irrelevant  to  the  many 
forms  of  potential  dlecrhnlnatlon  covered  by 
section  604. 

Section  504  was  enacted  to  ptvvent  dlssrlm- 
inatlon  against  aU  handicapped  tndlvldu- 
alz,  legardleas  ot  their  need  tor,  or  abUlty  to 
benefit  f^xxn,  vocational  rahaUltatlon  eerv- 
lees.  m  relation  to  Federal  asststanoe  In  em- 
ployment, housing,  transportation,  educa- 
tion, health  eervlces,  or  any  other  Federally- 
aided  programa.  Examples  of  handicapped 
individuals  who  may  suffer  discrimination  In 
tbe  receipt  of  FederaUy-asslsted  services  but 
who  may  have  been  unlntentlonaUy  excluded 
from  the  protection  of  section  S04  by  the 
references  to  enhanced  employabUlty  In  sec- 
tion 7(8)  are  as  foUows:  physlcaUy  or  men- 
tally handicapped  cbUdren  who  may  be 
denied  admission  to  FederaUy-supported 
school  systems  on  the  basis  of  their  handl- 
ci^;  handicapped  pencms  who  may  be  denied 
admission  to  Federally-assisted  ntuBlng 
homes  on  the  basis  of  their  handicap;  thoee 
persons  whose  handicap  Is  so  severe  that 
employment  is  not  feasible  but  who  may  be 
denied  the  benefits  of  a  vrlde  fange  of  Federal 
prognuns;  and  thoee  persona  whose  voca- 
tional rebablUtatlon  is  complete  but  who 
may  nevertheless  be  discriminated  against 
in  certain  FederaUy-asslsted  actlvltlee. 

In  order  to  embody  this  undsrlylng  In- 
tent, section  101  (a)  of  tbe  Conference  agree- 
ment adds  tbe  new  definition  of  "handi- 
capped Individual"  for  tbe  purpoees  of  titles 
IV  and  V  of  the  Act.  lie  amended  defini- 
tion eliminates  any  reference  to  employment 
and  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  handi- 
capped persons  are  discriminated  against  in 
a  number  of  ways.  First,  they  are  dlscrlm- 
Ixxated  against,  when  they  are.  In  t^ct,  handi- 
capped (this  Is  similar  to  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race  and  sex).  Second,  they  are 
discriminated  sgalnst  because  they  are  oUs- 
slfied  or  labeled,  ocunreetly  or  Incwrectly,  as 
handicapped  (this  bas  no  dlrsot  parallel  In 
either  race  or  sex  dlscrtmlnatkHi,  although 
racial  and  ethnic  factors  may  ocmtrlhute  to 
misclassiftGatlon  aa  mentiUly  retarded). 
Third,  they  are  discriminated  against  If  they 
are  regarded  as  handicapped,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  In  fact  handicapped  (this 
has  a  parallti  In  race  discrimination  where 
a  person  la  regarded  as  beinc  of  a  minority 
group  even  though.  In  fact,  he  Is  not) . 

Clause  (A)  In  tbe  new  definition  ellml- 
natae  any  reference  to  employment  and 
makes  the  definition  applicable  to  tbe  pro- 
vision of  FederaUy-asslsted  servleee  and  pro- 
grama. Clause  (B)  is  Intended  to  make  clearer 
that  the  coverage  ot  section  BOS  and  804  ex- 
tends to  paracns  who  havs  reeovered — In 
whole  In  in  part — from  a  handicapped  con- 
dition, such  as  a  mental  or  neurological  iU- 
nesa,  a  heart  attack,  or  oancer  and  to  per- 
sons who  were  Classified  as  handicapped  (for 
example,  as  man  tally  Ul  or  msntaUy  re- 
tarded), but  who  may  be  discriminated 
against  or  otherwise  be  In  need  at  the  pro- 
tectkm  of  aecttoos  808  and  604. 

Claasa  (0)  In  the  new  dsAnltlon  clarl- 
fiss  tbe  tntentlon  to  Ineiuda  thoee  persons 
who  are  discriminated  against  on  the  basis 
of  hanrtlcM^).  whether  or  not  they  are  In  fact 
handicapped.  Just  as  tltl*  VI  of  the  CIvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  pndilbltB  discrimination 
on  the  groond  of  race,  whether  or  not  the 
person  discriminated  against  Is  In  fact  a 
member  of  a  radal  minorttj.  This  subsec- 
tion Includes  within  the  protection  of  sec- 
tions 803  and  504  those  persons  who  do  not 
In  fact  have  tbe  condition  which  they  are 
perceived  as  having,  as  well  as  those  pereons 
whose  mental  or  pO^yslcal  condition  doee  not 
substanUaUy  limit  thslr  life  activities  and 
who  thus  are  not  technically  within  clause 
(A)  In  the  new  rtaflnltton.  Mamben  of  both 
of  theaa  groups  may  be  subjected  to  dls- 
crlralnatkm  on  the  basis  of  their  being  re- 
garded as  handicapped. 


The  new  definition  ^plles  to  aecUon  603. 
as  well  as  to  section  604,  In  order  to  avoid 
limiting  the  afllrmatlve  action  obligation  of 
a  Federal  contractor  to  only  tbat  class  of 
persons  who  are  eligible  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation servibaa.  It  should  be  noted. 
however,  tbat  tbe  sOrmative  action  oliUga- 
tlon  cannot  be  fuUUled  by  tbe  eqiedlsncy 
of  hiring  at  limiting  ssrvlcas  to  penons  mar- 
ginally or  previously  handicapped  or  per- 
sons "regarded  as"  handlcappsd.  Bather,  an 
acceptalde  affirmative  action  program  must 
be  aimed  at  the  entire  class  ot  employable 
handicapped  persons,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  those  whoe  are  prsesntty,  actuaUy, 
and  significantly  handicapped.  This  stand- 
ard parallels  tbe  obligation  ot  a  Federal  con- 
tractor under  Bxecuttve  Order  No.  11246  to 
employ  persons  who  ndght  be  discriminated 
against  on  the  basis  of  national  origin:  tbe 
obligation  extends  to  aU  ethnic  groups  with- 
in the  avaUsMe  appUcant  pool  and  cannot 
be  fulfiUed  eelectlvely  by  hiring  persons 
from  only  one  ethnic  group.  Where  appUca- 
ble.  section  804  Is  intended  to  include  a  re- 
quirement of  affirmative  action  as  weU  as 
a  prohibition  against  discrimination. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  although  the 
"employabUlty" — confining  context  of  the 
present  BebabUltatlon  Act  aectlon  7(b)  defi- 
nition of  "handicapped  Individual"  Is  re- 
moved from  the  new  definition  as  to  section 
903  as  weU  as  tbe  use  of  the  term  elsewhere 
In  titles  IV  and  V,  section  503  Itself  relates 
solely  to  employment  and  thus  the  adjec- 
tive "qualified"  In  modification  of  "handi- 
capped Individual"  In  that  section  cleariy 
requires  that  the  •'employablUty"  of  the 
handlci4>ped  Individual  In  question  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  section  603  application. 

Section  604  was  patterned  after,  and  U  al- 
most identical  to,  the  antidiscrimination 
language  of  secticm  801  at  the  CtvU  Bights 
Act  of  1904,  43  UB.C.  3000d-l  (relattng  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin),  and  seetloii 
901  of  the  Bfucatton  Amendments  of  1973. 
42  U.S.C.  1683  (relating  to  sex) .  The  eectlon 
therefore  eonstltutss  tbe  establUhment  of 
a  broad  government  policy  ttiat  programs 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  shall 
be  operated  wltaiout  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  handicap:  It  does  not  specifically 
require  the  Issuance  of  reg\Uatlaas  or  ex- 
pressly provide  for  enforcement  procedures, 
but  It  is  clearly  mandatory  in  form,  and 
such  regulation  and  enfMcement  are  In- 
tended. 

The  language  of  eectlon  604,  In  foUowing 
the  above-cited  Acta,  further  envisions  the 
implementation  at  a  compllanoe  program 
which  u  slmllsr  to  those  Acta,  including 
promulgauon  of  t^gulatliMS  providing  for 
invsetigation  and  review  of  reciptents  of 
Federal  financial  asslstanoe,  attcmpta  to 
bring  non-ooni|dylng  recipients  Into  volun- 
tary compliance  through  Informal  efforts 
such  as  negotiation,  and  the  Imposition  of 
sanctions  against  recipients  who  continue  to 
discriminate  against  otherwise  qualified 
bandleapped  persons  on  tbe  basis  of  handi- 
cap. Such  sanctions  mrald  Inclode,  where 
i4>propclate,  the  termination  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial asslstanoe  to  the  recipient  or  other 
means  othnwise  authoriaed  by  law.  &n- 
plementation  of  seotion  504  would  also  In- 
clude pre-grant  analysis  at  rectptents  to  en- 
sure that  Federal  funds  are  not  Initially  pro- 
vided to  those  who  dlKrtmlnate  against 
handicapped  Indtvldoala.  Such  analysis 
would  Include  pre-grant  review  iwoeedures 
and  a  requirement  for  assurancee  of  compli- 
ance with  section  604.  This  approach  to  Im- 
plementation of  section  604,  which  cloeely 
follows  the  modtis  of  tbe  above-ctted  anti- 
discrimination prorislcms,  would  ensure  ad- 
ministrative due  process  (rig^t  to  bearing, 
right  to  review),  provide  for  administrative 
consistency  within  the  Federal  government 
as  weU  .u  relative  ease  of  implementation. 
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and   permtt   a   Judicial   renfwly   tbrough 
prlTata  action. 

It  la  intended  that  aectloba  508  and  604 
be  admlnietered  In  Mich  a  nauner  tliat  a 
oonalBtent,  uniform,  aad  e:  fectlve  Federal 
approacli  to  dlscrlmlaatton  against  handi- 
capped persons  would  result  Tbua,  Federal 
agenclea  and  departments  ■)  ould  cooperate 
In  developing  •tandarda  and  iwllcles  6o  that 
there  Is  a  unlfonn.  conslst<  it  Federal  ap- 
proach to  tbeae  aectloiw.  Tl  •  Secretary  of 
the  Oepaxtment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  because  of  that  D<  partaoAnfa  ex- 
perience in  deaUng  with  h«  uUcapped  per- 
sona and  with  the  ellmlnat  on  of  dlscxlm- 
inatlon  in  other  areas,  slu^  ild  sssiimf  re- 
sponBibllUy  for  coortlHiatlng  ths  section  504 
enforcement  effort  asd  fOK  establishing  a 
coordinating  mechanism  wtm  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  io  ensure  a  con- 
sistent approach  to  the  ImfcWwsntatlon  of 
sectlona  603  and  604.  TheJconfereee  fuUv 
expect  that  H.£:.W.'b  sectton  604  regulations 
should  be  completed  by  the  o  ise  of  this  year. 
Delay  beyond  this  point  '  t>uld  be  most 
unfortunate  since  the  Act  (I  L.  02-112)  was 
enacted  over  one  year  ago-  -September  28. 
1973. 

The  conferees  note  that  I  lecutlve  Order 
No.  11758.  section  2.  delegate    to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  responslbU  ;y  for  carrying 
out  the  responsibilities  embo  lied  in  section 
503  of  the  Rehabilitation  Ac  ;  of  1073.  and 
urge  a  similar  delegation  of  p  sponstbUlty  to 
the  Secretary   of  HEW  to  c  rry  out   on   a 
Oovemment-wtde  basis  those  -egponslbUltles 
embodied  in  section  504. 
Affirmative  action  in  empiofim  nt  unAe^State 
vocational  rehabilltaU{  a  plan* 
The  Senate  amendment  reqi  Ires  each  State 
agency  and  each  facility  m  n  celpt  of  Reha- 
bilitation Act  title  I  funds  \  iko  aOnnatlTe 
action  to  employ  and  advance  n  employment 
qualified    handicapped    Indlvl  luala    on    the 
same  terms  and  coaditloas  a  i  set  forth  In 
seetlon  603  of  the  RehahlUtoti  n  Act  of  1073 
dealing  with  employment  und<  r  Federal  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts.  The    louse  bill  has 
no  comparable  provision.  The  louse  recedes. 
Requirement!  for  early  eUgQUl  ty  determina- 
tione;  individualUsed  written  rehaWitatlon 
proffTom 

The  Senate  amendment  reqt  Ires: 

(1)  that  each  State  agency  i  lust  (In  addl- 
tton  to  keeping  records  of  the  Characteristics 
of  applicants  who  are  determined  not  to  be 
eligible  for  vocational  rehabill  «tk>n  services 
under  title  I,  Including  the  re  tsons  for  such 
determlnatlona) ,  keep  such  n  lords  in  suffi- 
cient detail  to  enable  the  Secra  ary  to  analyse 
and  evaluate  annually  the  rei  sons  for  such 
detsrmtnations  and  the  numb  trs  of  indlvld- 
uaU  determined  to  be  ineligib  s; 

(3)  that  the  SUte  agenej  report  semi- 
annually to  the  Secretary  on  <  heee  determi- 
nations, categorizing  them  ana  analysing  the 
reasons  for  them;  1 

(3)  that  the  State  agency  nnually  review 
these  ineligibility  determlnatlona  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  in  exactty  the  sanle  manner  as  It 
would  review  an  inelli^lllty  determination 
of  an  individual  after  the  pro  less  of  evalua- 
tion or  extended  evaluation  i  id  begun  and 
an  IndivlduallzBd  written  r*b(  iUttaUon  pro- 
gram had  beea  prepared  (so  t]  at  any  change 
which  had  occurred  ia  the  Indl  rtdual's  capac- 
ities and  the  degree  of  dlsabiU  y  would  be  re- 
evaluated periodically  with  view  toward 
giving   that    individual   the   feneflt   of   the 

tlal  for  a 
by    section 


doubt  with  respect  to  the 
vocational  goal)  as  requ 
102(c); 

(4)  that   the   State    agency 
Statewide  studies  of   the 
capped  individuals  Include  a 
efficacy  of  the  criteria  \ued 
such  ineligibility  determlnatl 

(6)  that  such  inellglbiuty  d  itermlnatlons 
be  made  Jointly  by  the  vocatloi  al  rehablllta- 


continulng 

of  bandi- 

vtew  of  the 

h  respect  to 

a: 


Uoa  counsellor  and  the  handicapped  Indi- 
vidual; 

(•)  That  an  Individual  who  taaa  bsaa  so 
dstannlned  to  be  loaUglble  shaU  be  advised 
of  aU  rights  and  remadlcs,  such  as  appeal 
rlgtits  and  the  avfOlabUity  of  a  client  assist- 
ance project — where  there  is  one — which  are 
available  to  such  Individual;  and 

(7)  that  any  ineligibility  determination 
mad*  prior  to  the  beginning  of  evaluation  or 
extended  evaluation  be  made  (as  with  a  later 
determination  after  the  Individualised  writ- 
ten rehabilitation  program  has  been  devel- 
oped) ooly  after  a  full  attempt  has  been 
made  to  develop  a  vocational  goal  for  that 
individual  and  only  upon  certification  by  the 
counsellor  (which  certification  would  Include 
a  speciflcatlon  of  reasons  for  the  ineliglbUity 
determination)  that  the  individual  Is  not 
capable,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  achiev- 
ing a  vocational  goal  at  that  time. 

The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes  with  amendments 
providing  that  the  State  agency  review  re- 
quired In  item  (2)  above  shall  be  carried 
out  on  at  least  an  annual  basis  rather  than 
on  a  semi-annual  basis;  providing  that  the 
SUte  agency  review  of  each  ineligibility  de- 
termination, as  required  in  item  (3)  above, 
shall  take  place  not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  ewA  such  determination  rather  than 
annually;  and  making  a  conforming  change 
in  section  112(c)  (3)  of  the  Act  so  that  an- 
nual review  of  an  tneliglbUlty  determination 
mider  that  provision  is  required  only  as  to 
such  determinations  made  as  part  of  (and 
as  in  amendment  to)  an  individualized  writ- 
ten rehabilitation  program. 

The  conferees  wish  to  stress  that  the  re- 
qultwmeut  set  forth  In  Item  (2)  above  that 
the  ^tate  at  least  annually  categorize  and 
analyiie  the  reasons  and  the  nimibers  of 
liMllglblllty  determinations  does  not  im- 
pose an  obligation  for  annual  review  of  in- 
dividual cases  but  rather  only  a  requirement 
for  statistical  categorization  and  analyses. 
The  Mqulrement  with  respect  to  reviews  of 
iBdlVMual  cases  in  whch  IneUglbUity  de- 
temUnatlons  have  been  made  is  set  forth 
undar  Item  (3)  above  ae  modified  by  the 
oonfarenee  agreement  to  require  t^iat  the 
ravlew  occur  at  only  one  point,  not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  such  an  individual 
inellglbtuty  determination  U  made,  rather 
than  annually  as  to  each  ineligibility  deter- 
mination not  made  as  a  part  of  the  in- 
dividual written  rehabilitation  program 
proosas.  The  putposs  of  the  State  agency, 
as  well  as  SecretaKal,  analysis  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  ineliglbUity  determinations 
is  to  develop  information  on  the  kinds  and 
duration  of  handicapping  conditions  most 
frequently  leading  to  ineligibility  detenul- 
natlons.  the  socio-econonuc  backgrounds  of 
the  Individuals  found  so  ineligible,  and  other 
information  that  might  provide  useful  la- 
sight  .into  the  pattern  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing procees  with  respect  to  such  Ineligibility 
determinations  in  each  State.  The  conferees 
also  expect  that  sxich  analysis  would  4levelop 
information  indioatlng  where  State  train- 
ing and  dissemination  of  inforntation  Is 
neceasary  in  order  to  avoid  decisloiu  made 
according  to  stereot^'pes  of  handicaps  or  on 
the  basis  of  particular  chamcterlstlcs  not 
necessarily  relevant  to  an  Individuals  poten- 
tial lor  developing  a  vocation  goal. 

Client  oMfttcrMce  funding  earmark 
TtM  Senate  amendment  eliminates  as  to 
FYs  1976,  1976,  and  1077  funding  of  client 
assistance  projects,  the  conditional  nature 
of  the  earmark  of  funds  for  client  assistance 
projects — that  such  earmarking  takes  effect 
only  with  respect  to  amounts  equal  to  the 
amount  of  obligations  for  carrying  out 
^Mclal  projects  and  demon«tratlons  uxider 
the  superseded  Vocational  Reiiabllltatlon 
Act  from  FY  1073  appropriations  nnder  that 
Act.  The  House  bill  contains  no  oomparaWe 
provlalon.  The  House  recedes  with  an  amend- 


m»n%  srIMoh  substltutea  the  spedflc  flfur*  et 
•mOO,000  for  ttM  refwance  to  the  FT  wit 

level  of  obligations  for  special  projeeta  rritl 
denapnatrattons  under  the  Vo9«tloQ«t  a*. 
habUltatioo  Act,  as  the  amount  which  auist 
be  appropriated  in  FT  1070  before  the  eilaat 
asalstanoe  earmark  (of  $1  million  minimnn 
and  92.6  million  maximum)  mpp^iM.  and  pto- 
vldea  authortty  to  the  Secretwy  to  fund  See- 
tlon 112  client  assistance  projects  la  tbe 
event  that  the  amount  appropriated  undsr 
section  304  in  FT  1070  Is  not  In  excess  at 
»1 1,880,000. 

The  conferees  wish  to  stress  their  Tsry 
Strong  intention  that  at  least  the  preeeat 
laivel  of  funding  will  be  m^i«*.»i.^  fQ,  ^, 
special  projects  and  demonstratloas  autkor- 
iaed  in  section  304.  The  conferees  fucthsr 
intend  that  continuation  of  funding  2or  Um 
developmental  disabilities  projeeta  undair  a)iy 
newly  created  statutory  authority  should  be 
carried  out  under  a  separate  appropriation 
for  that  purjpoas.  In  no  event  do  the  con- 
ferees intend  that  there  be  any  dlmunltloQjn 
funding  of  special  projects  and  demonstia- 
tions  under  the  Behabilltetlon  Act  of  lOQ. 

With  respect  to  client  assistance  funding, 
the  conferees  intend  that  the  Secretary  exer- 
cise the  new  sub-f  11,800,000  funding  author- 
ity as  follows:  first,  providing  continuation 
of  funding  for  q>ecial  projects  and  demon- 
strations funded  In  FT  1076 — such  as  new 
careers,  industry  projects,  and  technical  as- 
sistance— and  such  vocational  rehahUltattoa 
developmental  dlsabllltlea  special  pra^soti 
meeting  the  requirements  4>f  the  Act  whldh 
continue  to  be  carried  out  undar  the  seettso 
304  authority;  and  next,  providing  funding 
to  client  assistance  projects  at  at  laast  tke 
level  at  which  they  are  funded  la  FT  1078. 
Comprehensive  service  needs  apeaiol  atudy 
reporting  date 

The  House' bill  extends  the  reporting  date 
for  the  RahabUltatlon  Act  ssetl«n  ISO  Ckwn- 
prelMnslve  Service  Needs  Speolal  Study  fram 
February  1,  1075  to  Jun*  30,  1078.  Iks  aan- 
ate  amendment  extends  that  rcporUnip  date 
to  September  SO,  1076.  Tha  Senate  mnnrtns 

The  conferees  agree  and  Inteact.tha*  asw 
research  and  demonstration  projects  shall  be 
included  In  the  Oomprabenslve  Sorrlaa  Mnds 
Special  Study  to  test  the  feaslbiUty  cf 
methods  designed  to  prepare  IndlTttoals 
with  the  most  severe  handicaps  for  entry 
into  programs  under  the  Act  and  to  aasiit 
IndtvldualB  who  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  rehabilitated  for  enpkqmaat 
to  live  Indepeadently  and  f  uncttoa  noraally 
within  thetr  family  and  commujaltgr. 

In  the  Joint  Bxplanatory  Statament  aaeooi- 
panylng  the  conXersnce  report  pa  HJL  WTO. 
the  RehabUUattoa  Act  of  1078  (PX.  9^AU). 
It  la  stated  that  the  Senate  receded  to  a 
House  amendment  which  reqiiUtKl  the.  Com- 
mlsstoner  to  Include  research  and  deraoastra- 
tlod  projects,  whereas  the  Senate  .amendmsBt 
wotUd  only  have  provided  that  tke  stody  nay 
Uudude  such  projects.  Tlda  moir—  cMar.  the 
oonferees  believe,  that  It  was  the  Utent  of  the 
conferees  on  HJl.  8070  tiiat  the  l^iedal 
Study  include  a«w  dsBioaatratioii  projeets; 
to  the  extent  that  there  are  demonstvatton 
projects  underway  that  are  eaoatstent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  study,  it  was  the  intent 
of  thy  Congress  that  such  projaots  be  utilized 
la  tta*  analogs  of  the  study.  Oertalntly,  it  was 
nsvsr  oeMteMplated  that  ongoing  projects 
oould  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  cazrylng 
out  the  new  projects  requiiad  by  the  Act. 

The  purpose  of  including  aew  damonstia- 
tlon  projects  in  the  Special  Study  Is  so  tlttt 
tiew  ^^ognuns  and  new  approaehes  to  agist- 
ing (ntfiitduals  with  the  tAoit4erete  haadl- 
eaps  may  Im  tested  and  reported  oa  to  Oan- 
gross.  The  conferees  believe  thit  new  dWn- 
dflstration  projeets  are  an  ih^eraT  jpkrt  of 
the  Special  Study  and  should  1>e  conducted 
In  cloee  cooperation  with  the  contractor  rt- 
sponsible  for  the  study  itself. 
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rh*  conferees  agreo  wltb  the  Admlnlstra- 
tton's  Tl«w  that  two  (^  three  years  la  usually 
Jigatnd  tor  suq-easfut'/^eomplotion  of  dem- 
QMttktibni  projeets.  BoWr^r.  by  the  Jun«  80, 
^$  Bpedti  Study  rtpoittug  date,  the  con- 
flLit  direct  that  these  i^ew  projects  be  w^ 
inumfner  *^^  ^^^^  pHAimtoary  findings 
W|iS  on  them  be  Included  in  that  repeat 
^^  with  the  plan  and  tiatetaMe  for  tom- 
tiletlon  of  sUch  projects.  The  oonferees 
tiaitm  dinct  that  BSA  subrait  detaUed  te- 
tfCt^lqports  to  the  Congress  oh  the  progress 
of  the  new  demonstrattotx  pi^o^la  on  July  1, 
1076  and  July  1,  1077.  and  a  final  report 
oHor  to  July  1,  1878.  Ttiese  reports  are  In 
Uidftton  to  the  report  due,  uflder  the  con- 
fstwiM  agreement,  on  June  id',  itnb. 

The  Admlnlstrattan's  present  proposal  to 
fund  such  new  demonstration  projitcta  in 
flacel  year  1975  at  between  $250,000  and 
IjOOOOO  is  weU  below  the  $1  minion  amo\mt 
Mrmarked  in  the  law  and  Is  totally  Inade- 
quate for  meeting  the  purpoaes  of  design- 
ing, Initiating,  and  carrying  out  th»  required 
dsmonstratlon  projects.  The  conferees  there- 
fore direct  RSA  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
fund  these  projects  at  the  level  prodded  In 
t)i0  law — 11  mlUIon  each  for  FYs  1075  and 

noslly,  in  bringing  these. new  special  proj- 
ects t^e  conferees  direct  ^b»X  RSA  consult 
with  r^resentaUves  of  State  vocational  re- 
juthlUtatlon  agencies  to  carry  out  part  of 
tbsss  demonsiaratlon  projects, 
gsieorch  demonstrations  of  arOUtectural  and 

enfineering  deatfns  to  meet  handicapped 

individnala"  speolal  needs 
'  Ttu  Senate  amendment  Adds  to  the  list  of 
actlTitles  for  which  BehabUltatlan  Act  sec- 
tion 202  research  grants  and  oontracts  are 
authorised,  "demonstrations"  (presenay  only 
studies  and  analyses)  ttf  architectural  and 
engineering  designs  adaptad  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  handicapped  indlTlduals. 
The  Rbuse  bUl  has  no  txmparable  provision. 
ttxe  House  recedes. 
Special  projects  .demonstrating  methods  of 

itfaking  recreational  activities  accessible  to 

ha/n^apped  tndividuals 

The  Senate  amepdmest  adds  to  the  Reha- 
bllUatlqn  Act  section  304  (h)  special  jiroject 
and  demonstration  grant  authority,  a  new 
aMtbprtty  to  suppcurt  operating  programs  (in- 
cluding renovation  and  oOOBtruction)  to 
demoastrate  methods  of  ma^^ng  recreational 
acttvitiss  fully  accessible  to  liandlcivP«<l  ^- 
dlvlduals.  The  House  bUl,  pontalas  no  eom- 
paraUe  provision.  The  Aouse  reoedM. 
rseJtnioai  ameTidments  to  correct  oversights 
in  BehabiHtation  Aet  language 

The  Senate  anfendmeat  makee  amend- 
ments to  add  a  missing  Word  "for"  to  section 
304(b)  (2)  and  a  missing  'Hvlio''  to  ssotlon 
304(c)  of  the  ReliaMlHatkMi  Aet  of  lOTS.  The 
House  bill  contains  no  coBaparahle  provisions. 
The  jEfouse  recedes. 

-  ArchUectural  Barriers  Board  concurrence  in 
technical  assistance  projects 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  that  tech- 
nical asslstaace  now  aytborl^fd  to  be  pro- 
Ttdsd  by  the  Secretary  to  rehabUitation  fa- 
cilities and  for  the  purpose  of  removal  of 
architectural  and  transi>ortation  barriers,  be 
provided  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board.  The  House  bill  has  no 
comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes 
Dale  of  submission  of  long-range  projection 

for  provision  of  comprehensive  services  to 

handicapped  individuals 

The  Senate  amendment  extends  from 
March  28,  1075,  to  July  1.  1076.  the  dato  by 
wblch  the  Secretary  must  submit  to  the 
Congress  the  long-range  projection  for  the 
provision  of  comprehansiva  services  to 
handicapped  individuals  and  for  programs 
Of  research.  evaliuU^ton.  and  training  related 


to  such  serrices  and  IndlTlduals,  as  required 
by  testtoci  406(a)  (1)  of  tha  B«habiUUtion 
Act  of  107S.  Tlie  House  bill  contains  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  Senate  recedes,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  not  re- 
quested a  dtiayed  reporting  date  for  this 
provision,  fwt  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  Ck)mprebensive  Needs  Special  Study. 
Delegation  of  seoretariai  reaponsibiUties — 
Office  for  Handioapped  Individuals 

The  Senate  amsmdaawnt  aiaands  section 
406(c)  Of  the  RehabUlUtion  Act  of  1073, 
prohibiting  the  dMegatlon  of  aecttoa  405 
Secretarial  funotlona  to  any  person  not  as- 
signed to  or  operating  in  tha  Office  <^  the 
Secretary  (except  that  the  Secretary  may 
establish  an  Office  for  the  Handicapped  in 
the  office  of  an  aj^roiulata  Assistant  Sec- 
retary) ,  by  providing  that  these  section  405 
functions  sban  be  carried  out  only  by  Indl- 
ndnals  c4>erating  in  the  Immediate  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  ae  the  Undersecretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (and  not  in 
the  offloa  of  an  Assistant  Seoratary )  and  tliat 
such  functions  include  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  an  Offloe  for  Handicapped 
Individuals  to  carry  out  the  seoticm  406  re- 
sponslbilitlee  of  the  Secretary.  The  House 
bill  contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  which 
leatee  Intact  the  present  sentence  in  sec- 
tion 406(c)  of  the  RahabUltatlon  Act  of  1073 
(except  that  the  name  ot  the  "Office  for  the 
Handicapped"  is  changed  to  "Office  for 
Handicapped  Individuals"),  and  provides 
that  In  no  event  shall  any  Secretarial  func- 
tions under  aeoUaa  406  be  further  delegated 
to  any  persons  with  <^>erational  ieq>onslbUl- 
tles  for  carrying  out  program  designed  to 
benefit  handicapped  individuals,  including 
any  program  under  any  other  section  of  the 
RehabUttatlon  Act  of  1073. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  designed,  in 
view  of  other  amendments  adopted  to  trans- 
fer the  Rehabilitation  Servioes  Administra- 
tion to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  to  assure 
consistency  with  the  intent  of  existing  law 
that  no  operating  program  shall  report  to  or 
through  such  person  or  support  staff  carry- 
ing out  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  In  section  405. 

The  conferees  are  dissatlBfled  with  action 
taken  to  date  to  implement  the  Secretarial 
responstbilltlee  provisions  of  section  405  and 
to  hire  necessary  staff  to  carry  out  these  re- 
4>onalbiUtias.  The  c<mferees  direct  the  Sec- 
retary lio  take  •xpendltious  actions  to  hire  the 
necessary  staff  and  assure  that  the  Maroh 
26,  1076.  long-range  projection  reporting  date 
is  met. 

ArcMtecturoZ   and    Transportation    Barriers 
Compliance  Board  authority 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  the  follow- 
ing amendmenta  in  the  authorities  respect- 
ing the  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Oempllance  Board  in  section  502  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  107S: 

(1)  adds  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a 
statutory  member  of  the  Board; 

(2)  provides  that  the  Seeretai7  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  that  the  Board  shall 
appoint,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary, a  Consumer  Advisory  Panel,  consist- 
ing of  a  majority  of  handici^pped  individuals, 
to  provide  guidance,  advice  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Board  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions; 

(8)  clarifies  the  authority  af  the  Board  to 
make  grants  and  contracts  to  carry  out  its 
functions; 

(4)  gives  the  Board  effective  compliance 
authority  with  respect  to  its  raqionalbllity 
in  subsection  (b)  to  Insure  compliance  with 
the  standards  prescribed  under  Public  Laws 
00-480  and  01-206.  by  providing,  that  com- 
pliance orders  of  the  Board  shall  be  final  and 
binding  on  the  D^Murtment,  agency,  or  In- 


strumentality involved  and  may  incdude  the 
withholding  or  suspension  of  Federal  funds 
with  respect  to  any  buHdlng  fotmd  not  to  be 
in  compIlAnce  with  those  standards; 

(6)  specifies  that  there  shall  be  an  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Board,  appointed  by  the 
Board,  and  such  other  professional  and  cleri- 
cal personnel,  also  appointed  by  the  Board, 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Board's 
functions;  and 

(8)  changes  to  September  SO,  1075,  the 
final  reporting  date  on  transportation  and 
housing. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  ctnnparable  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes. 

TTTLE    n — aAMI>OI.PR-SRB>PAKS   ACT 

AsaarouxjfTB 
Sec.  200.  Short  title 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  title 
H  may  be  cited  as  the  "Randolph -Shq^tard 
Act  Amendmente  of  1074."  The  House  Mil 
contains  no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

Sec.  201.  Findings 

The  Senate  amendment  lists  a  number  of 
findings  of  Congress  relating  to  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  blind  vendor  program.  The  House 
bill  contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

Sec.  202.  Vending  facUity  operations 

The  Senate  amendment  gives  a  priority  to 
blind  vendors  in  operating  r acuities  on  Fed- 
eral property,  requiree  regulations  to  protect 
the  priority  and  to  assure  the  location,  where 
feasible,  of  vending  facilities  on  all  Federal 
property.  The  Hoiise  bill  contains  no  com- 
parable provisions.  The  House  recedes  with  an 
amendment. 

The  confereca  have  eliminated  from  pro- 
posed section  1(b)(2)  of  the  Act  (section 
202  Of  the  Senate  amendment)  the  clause 
",  including,  to  the  nuudmnm  extent  feasible, 
vending  faculties  in  the  arcM  where  employ- 
ees worts,". 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  remove 
the  emphasis  on  placing  blind  vendors  in 
employee  work  areas.  It  is  not  the  Intention 
of  the  conferees  to  wholly  preclude  the  place- 
ment of  a  blind  vendor  in  such  areas. 

The  conferees  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
blind  vendors  do  cinYently  c^jerate  in  swing 
rooms,  adjacent  to  the  workroom  floor,  and 
near  employee  entrances.  Factors  governing 
the  placement  of  blind  vendors  on  any  Fed- 
eral property  will,  of  covcree,  apply  In  such 
cases;  that  is,  the  building  population  and 
potential  income  for  the  blind  vendor  must 
be  considered. 

Sec.  203.  Federal  and  State  resporuibiUties 
The  Senate  amendment  amends  section 
2  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to  create 
greater  unlfc»:mlty  in  the  operation  of  the 
program,  eliminate  archaic  language,  and 
require  new  or  renovated  buildings  owned 
or  occupied  by  Federal  entities  to  Include 
satisfactory  sites  for  blind  vending  facili- 
ties. The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes  with  amMid- 
naents. 

The  conferees  have  modified  section  203 
(d)  of  the  Senate  amendment  (proposed 
section  2(d)(1)  of  the  Act)  to  require  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  consult  with  the  head  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  prior  to  his  determination 
that  a  building  contains,  or  does  not  con- 
tain, a  satisfactory  site  or  sites  for  a  blind 
vending  facility. 

TTie  purpose  of  this  proposed  change  is  to 
assure  that  each  agency  will  have  early  ac- 
cess to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  give  each 
such  agency  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
present  its  views  and  desires  with  respect 
to  the  selection  of  sites  for  blind  vending 
facUltiea.  In  this  way  the  position  of  the 
agency,  the  State  lloenslng  agsncy.  and  the 
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SeonUry,  will  b«  clearlji^  MtablUbed,  and 
accoaunodatloiu  acn  be  9Mle  In  conform - 
anc«  with  tb«  IntMit  of  t&e  Act. 

Tb«  conferees  b»ve  cbased  oerUln  dates 
In  tbe  Senate  amendment  m  order  to  permit 
the  Implementation  of  pc^tlons  of  title  n 
on  a  more  realistic  schedule.  Tnua,  In  sec- 
tion 203(d)  (proposed  8#tlon  a(d)(l)  of 
the  Act),  and  In  section  »«  (proposed  sec- 
tJon  7(b)(1)  of  the  Act^.  the  dates  for 
requiring  site  selection  ditermlnations  for 
new,  newly  occtipled,  or  renovated  build- 
ings, and  for  aUocatlng  fending  machine 
income,  respectively,  are  changed  from 
September  30, 1074  to  Janul  ry  1. 197S. 

5ec.  204.  State  agencie*  a  \d  arbitration 

The  Senate  amendment  i  mends  section  3 
of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to  provide 
that  set-aside  funds  be  uae(  for  health,  sick 
leave  and  vacation,  and  r«  Irement  oontrl- 
buttons.  and  to  require  S  ate  agencies  o 
submit  to  arbitration  of .  grievances.  The 
House  bill  contains  no  com|  trable  provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

Sec.  205.  Repmls 

The  Senate  amendment  repeals  sections 
4  and  7  of  the  Etandolfh-Sheppard  Act 
which,  respectively,  author^ee  the  Secretary 
to  cooperate  with  8Ut#  Rehabilitation 
Boards,  and  outlines  SU|t  agency  proce- 
dures in  conjunction  witV  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  Act.  The  Hqum  blU  contains 
no  comparable  provisions.?  Both  provisions 
are  unneceasary  and  an)u:hronistlc.  The 
House   recedes.  | 

Sec.  209.  Arbitration:  v^Oing  machine 
income:  personnel^  tratntng 

The  Senate  amendment  Axeatee  four  new 
sections  of  the  Randolph-9>ep(>ard  Act,  Sec- 
tions 5  and  6  establlab  at  arbitration  and 
judicial  review  mechanism  :f or  blind  vendors 
and  State  agencies.  SecUc^  7  assigns  vend- 
ing machine  income  on  Fideral  property  to 
blind  vendors  and  State  hcenslng  agencies 
under  a  rormula  based  on  whether  machines 
are  in  direct  competition  wtth  a  blind  vendor, 
sets  forth  requirements  for  use  of  such  in- 
come, excludes  certain  locations,  and  sets 
conditions  on  cafeteria  operations.  Section 
8  requires  effective  tralniiig  programs,  up- 
WBird  mobUlty,  and  follolr-along  programs 
for  blind  Individuals.  Thtt  House  bill  con- 
tains no  comparable  provtilons.  The  House 
recedes  with  amendments.  I 

The  conferees  have  modl^ed  the  definition 
of  "direct  competition"  unasr  proposed  sec- 
tion 7(b)(1)  of  the  Act  (s4|:tlon  306  of  the 
Senate  amendment)  to  eiilude  from  that 
definition  vending  machlfea  or  facilities 
operated  In  areas  servlnf  employees  the 
majority  of  whom  normafly  do  not  have 
direct  access  to  the  blind  pending  faeUlty. 
The  conferees  expressly  Intind  that  vending 
machines  in  cafeterias  on  Federal  property, 
and  any  machine  the  Incose  from  which  Is 
used  by  such  cafeterias,  ti^  subject  to  the 
same  criteria  for  aaslgnmenS  of  Income  under 
proposed  section  7  (a)  and  <b)  (1)  of  the  Act 
as  are  any  other  vending  machines.  The 
words  "normally"  and  "dipect"  have  been 
added  to  make  clear  that  Ithe  existence  of 
infrequent  or  untisual  acces4to  a  blind  vend- 
ing facility  by  employees  wifuld  not  operate 
to  place  vending  machines  arvlng  such  em- 
ployees In  direct  competltl%t  with  a  blind 
vending  facility  for  pui 
7(b)(1). 

The  conferees  have  ellml 
sentences  of  proposed  sect 
the  Act  in  section  206  of  the 
ment.  The  first  sentence  ret  aires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Eklucatlon,  knd  Welfare  to 
determine,  after  considering  1  le  views  of  the 
appropriate  department  hea  and  affected 
groups  or  organizations.  th<  purpoaea  for 
which  vending  machine  ino  me  remaining 
after   asatgDment  pursuant  .€o  subaectlons 

i 
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section 


the  first  two 

7(b) (2)    of 

mate  amend- 


(a)  and  (b)(1)  may  be  used.  The  second 
sentence  requires  that  all  Income  from  new 
or  replacement  vending  "nttrhtniwi  on  Fed- 
eral property  accrue  as  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (a). 

The  conferees  have  Increased  the  minimum 
percentage  of  Vending  T^Mni*  tn^onn*  ac- 
cruable  to  blind  vendors  and  State  licensing 
agencies  under  propoaed  section  7(b)(1)  of 
the  Act  (In  section  206  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment) from  20  per  oentinn  to  30  per  centum. 
This  minimum  percentage  applies  with  re- 
spect to  vending  m^t»«ii^  income  derived 
from  machines  not  in  direct  competition 
with  a  blind  vendor,  where  more  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  total  hours  worked  occurs 
during  periods  other  than  normal  wturklng 
hours. 

The  conferees  have  amended  propoeed  sec- 
tion 7(e)  of  the  Act  (in  section  206  of  the 
Senate  amendment)  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  esUbllah  a  priority  for  the  operation  of 
a  cafeteria  by  a  blind  llceneee  when  he  de- 
termines after  consultation  with  the  Instal- 
lation head,  that  such  operation  can  be  pro- 
vided at  a  reMonabto  ooet  with  high  quality 
food  comparable  to  th*t  currently  provided 
employeea.  This  proi>oeed  chjutge  hae  been 
made  In  order  to  put  to  rest  any  fears  ex- 
pressed by  Federal  agencies  or  employees 
that  a  blind-operated  cafeteria  might  some- 
how result  in  unreaaooably  higher  food 
prices  and  lower  quaUty  food.  Additional 
safeguards  are  set  forth  in  the  new  language 
to  eliminate  any  likelihood  that  such  might 
occur. 

Sec.  207.  Definition* 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  the  defi- 
nition section  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act.  The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  reoedaa  with  an  amend- 
ment. The  conferee*  Included  a  parenthet- 
ical to  clarify  that  vending  machine  In- 
come, where  machines  are  owned  and  op- 
erated within  the  Federal  entity  and  not  by 
a  commercial  vending  concern.  Includes  re- 
celpU  after  cost  of  goods  sold,  including 
reasonable  service  and  maintenance  costs. 
Sec.  208.  Personnel 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  as- 
signment of  ten  personnel  and  authorizes  a 
position  in  OS-ie  to  18.  The  House  biU  con- 
tains no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

Sec.  209.  Additional  State  reapotuilrilitiea 
The  Senate  amendment  requlree  each 
SUte  licensing  agency  to  take  certain  ac- 
tions to  benefit  blind  Uoeneee*.  The  Bouse 
bill  contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

See.  210.  Standards,  studies,  and  reports 
The  Senate  amendment  requires  studies 
and  evaluations  of  national  standards  for 
set-aside  funds;  feasibility  of  a  centrally 
administered  retirement  and  health  system 
for  blind  vendors;  method  of  assigning  vend- 
ing machine  income;  and  reports  on  Imple- 
mentation of  amendments  to  the  Act.  The 
House  bill  contains  no  comparable  provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

See.  211.  Audit 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  to  audit  all  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities  which  have  vending 
machine  Income.  The  House  bill  contains 
no  comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

TITLB  UX WRnx  HOTTSS  CONTCaXNCX  OK 

HANDICAI'PXD   IN1>IVn>TTAI.S 

Section  301.  Findings  and  policy 
The  Senate  amendment  makes  seven  find- 
ings of  fact  leading  up  to  a  policy  deter- 
mination by  the  Congrass  that  the  Federal 
Oovenmient  work  jointly  with  the  States 
and  their  citizens  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions and  plans  for  action  and  solving  the 
multifold  problems  facing  individuals  with 
handicaps.  The  House  bill  contains  no  com- 
parable provision.  Ilie  House  recedes. 
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Section  302.  Auth^Qritj/  of  President,  eouftdO, 
cUtd  'secreturjf 

The  Senate  smu^admant  authoclzaa 
President  to  call  a  wUte  iBouae 
on  Handicapped  Xndlvl|d\i«U  wlttatt  \ 
from  the  dft,t»  of  enagtaant  of  tlui  tttl(k  jta 
order  to  stimulate  a  national  amemataXg 
problems  facing  Individuals  with  ^'Htriw 
MMl  to  develop  recommonrtattona  to  'aSi» 
such  problMDS.  The  Bouse  blU  oontataa  tto 
comparable  prorMon,  The  Bbua#  noadm,- 

It  U  the  Intent  of  the  cooferwa  ^Mw- 
pUolt  In  the  authority  to  convwM  the  "Wmt 
House  Conference  le  the  autbortl^  on  iJte 
part  of  the  Oounell  to  provide.  In  adnimar 
by  way  of  raUnbursement.  for  the  tarnm  & 
penses  (laoludlag  per  dlem  In  Jleu  oinxl- 
slstenoe)  tot  participants  In  the  White  Bbdii 
Conference  who  are  not  themselves  fMasl 
employees. 

The  Senate  amendment  establtahsa  a  1H- 
tlonal  Planning  and  Advisory  CouacQ  oaa- 
poaed  of  28  persons,  of  whom  10  shall  Im  th- 
dlvtduals  with  handicaps,  appointed  to  bs 
representative  of  all  Individuals  wtth  bsadl* 
caps,  and  S  should  b«  parents  of  Indlvldna^s 
with  handlcajM.  appointed  to  be  represent^ 
tlve  of  all  such  parents  and  Individuals)  far 
the  Conference,  to  be  appointed  by  the  8fe* 
retary  of  Health.  Kducatlon.  and  Welf  sM,  to 
plan  and  conduct  a  conference;  dlreeto  the 
Conference  to  bring  together  Individuals  wMi 
handicaps  and  their  families,  lepieeentittfi^s 
from  Federal.  State,  and  loe«l  tnmnmMUt 
and  representatives  of  professional  aKpecti 
and  of  members  of  the  general  public  wte 
are  recognised  by  Individuals  with  handi- 
caps as  being  knowledgeable  about  proMenu 
affecting  their  Uvss;  and  dlrsots  tlM  ooBflr- 
ence  to  consider  all  related  matters  affeetlag 
the  livee  of  handicapped  Individuals,  ipe- 
clfically  directing  that  consldsrattoa  be 
given  to  various  spectflc  arsM- 

The  House  bill  contains  no  oomparabls 
provision.  The  House  recedes  with  asaud- 
ments  (1)  adding  to  the  specifle  aceaa  to 
be  considered  the  allotment  of  funds  Jor 
basic  vocational  rehabtUtatlon  services  undir 
part  B  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Behabllltatton  Aet 
of  1073  in  a  fair  and  eqt^tabls  maxOKt  ta 
consideration  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  see- 
tlon  407(a)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Aet  of  19TS 
regarding  the  scope  of  the  State  aUoetrtkiB 
study  provided  for  In  such  section  f^peeM- 
cally:  the  needs  of  Indlvldiials  reqnlrttf  «•- 
cational  rehabilitation  services;  the  fliwawial 
capacity  of  the  States  to  fonilBb  vcwMmsl 
rehabilitation  assistance.  Indodlac  (flu  » 
State-by-State  basis)  per  capita  Ineome.  psr 
capita  costs  of  sei  tlces  rendered.  Stats  tos 
rates,  and  the  abUlty  and  wlUlognsas  «<  • 
State  to  provide  the  noh-fMsnU  shsrs  of 
the  coeta  of  rendering  such  servloos;  and  the 
continuing  demand  upon  the  Stotas  to  for* 
nish  vocational  MbfabUltatkm  servloos  (to- 
gether with  a  consldeffKtton  of  tb*  factor  that 
no  State  shaU  receive  leas  Federal  fliuu>^ 
assistance  under  such  part  than  It  rsoslvoa 
under  section  2  of  the  Vocational  BshaWlHa- 
tlon  Act  In  the  fiscal  year  Immsdlstety  prhr 
to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1978) ) :  («)  pro- 
viding that  employees  of  the  planning  Oeun- 
oil  shall  not  be  paid  In  excess  of  the  rato 
provided  for  <}S-18  under  the  Olvll  Ssrvlot 
Schedule;  and  (3)  deleting  any  authorltyftr 
the  Council  to  pay  any  travel  expenses "f6r 
officers  or  employees  of  Federal  departmsnti, 
agencies,  or  Instrumsntalltlas. 

The  conferees  Intend  that  agencies,  groups, 
and  organizations  receiving  Federal  SMlst- 
ance  should  generally  not  receive  funds  to 
cover  the  travel  expenses  (Including  par  dla 
in  lieu  of  subsistence)  of  their  peroonntf 
participating  In  the  White  Bbuss  confHsneo, 
but  rather  sho«ild  use  non-White  Bouse  Con- 
ference funds  to  defray  these  expenses.  How- 
ever, the  conferees  also  recognise  that  •>- 
ceptlons  to  this  general  rule  will  be  neesi- 
sary  for  groups  and  organizations  (such  •■ 
consumer  groups)   which  do  not  have  tti* 
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ffittaM  te  cover  these  expenses.  Although 
UM  authority  for  the  Council  to  pay  any 
tnvel  expenses  for  Federal  employees  has 
>Msn  deleted,  the  conferees  note  that  It  Is 
tlMir  expectation  that  the  Federal  agency, 
imwrtment,  w  Instrumentality  concerned 
^o^  cover  such  expenses  Uxr  tts  oObers 
and  employees  participating  In  the  White 
Boiae  Conference  or  State  oonfwences. 

It  is  also  the  Intantlon  of  the  conferees 
Uut  the  EJepartment  of  Health,  Education, 
gnd  Welfare  will  make  aU  possible  attempta 
to  employ  Individuals  with  handlCM»  to 
c»rry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
that  thereafter  priority  consideration  by  the 
y^Hntx  Government  wUl  be  given  to  hiring, 
on  a  permanent  basts,  those  individuals  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  who  have  demon- 
strated their  merit  and  qualification  In  the 
ooune  of  preparing  for  and  carrying  out 
White  House  Conference  activities. 

The  conferees  further  intend  that  full  use 
irill  be  made  of  other  available  funds  for 
OoBference  purpoees,  and  that  priority  In  ex- 
penditure of  funds  available  for  Conference 
scUviUee  will  be  given  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  individuals  with  handlers  who  will  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  attend  the  Conference, 
and  to  provide  such  necessary  support  serv- 
ices as  may  assist  such  Individuals  in  at- 
tending and  participating  fully  in  the  Con- 
ference (including  braUled  materials  and 
Ksders  for  blind  individuals,  interpreters 
and  printed  materials  for  deaf  Individuals, 
attendants  for  motor-lmpalredi  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  Individuals,  and  all  such 
nscessary  equipment  and  adapted  tran^Kir- 
tatlon  services) . 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  a 
final  report  be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  the  public  by  the  Council  and  the  Sec- 
retary not  later  than  120  days  following  the 
date  on  which  the  Conference  la  convened, 
and  that  recommendations  for  action  by  the 
Council  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  not  later  than  BO  days 
after  submission  of  the  final  report  of  the 
Conference.  The  House  bill  contains  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  recedes. 
SeetUm  303.  Responsibility  of  Council  artd 
Secretary 

The  Senate  amendment  dlreete  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Secretary  to  request  the  ooopera- 
tkm  and  assistance  of  other  s(>pr(^>rlate  Fed- 
eral dq)artmento  and  agencies  (Including  de- 
tails and  aaslgnmente  of  personnel  tiom 
Fsderal  agencies  for  whatever  periods  ot  time 
necessary) .  render  financial  and  other  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  conduct  conferences 
prior  to  the  Initial  White  House  Oonferenoe, 
ptepen  and  make  available  necessary  mate- 
rials to  the  White  House  Conference  deTe- 
gates,  prepare  and  distribute  Interim  reports, 
engage  necessary  individuals  with  handlciqjs 
and  additional  personnel,  and  employ  Indi- 
viduals with  handicaps  in  carrying  out  these 
function  under  the  provisions  ot  the  title. 
The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes.  • 

^fction  305.  State  partidpatlOH 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  granto 
to  States  to  conduct  at  least  one  Ccmference 
within  each  State  leading  up  to  the  White 
House  Conference  and  provides  that  no  State 
shall  be  apportioned  more  than  975.000  nor 
leas  than  $26,000  for  such  purpose  and  for 
meeting  the  coste  of  such  State's  participa- 
tion in  the  Conference  program.  The  House 
bill  containe  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  reducing 
the  State  allotment  minimum  to  •10,000  and 
the  maximum  to  t2S,000. 
Section  300.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

The  Senate  amendment  authorises  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be  neoes- 
nry  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  title, 
end  provides  that  sums  so  appropriated  shall 
remain     available     for     expenditure     until 
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June  30,  1077.  The  House  bill  contains  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  agree- 
ment authorizes  the  i4>proprlatlon  of  $2  mil- 
lion to  carry  out  the  provtidons  of  the  title 
and  in  addition  authorises  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  neceesary  to  carry 
out  the  State  partlc^Mtlon  functions  under 
section  305;  and  provides  that  sums  appropri- 
ated for  either  of  these  purposes  shall  rsautln 
available  for  expenditure  until  June  30,  1077. 

TrrLE  AMXKDMSITT 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  title 
of  the  House  bill  to  reflect  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill.  The  ccmference  agreement 
amends  the  title  of  the  bill  to  refieot  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  agreement. 
Casl  D.  PxsKnfs. 
John  Bsadkicas, 
Alsbw  H.  Qms, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jxmniros  Rakoolph, 
Alaw  CsAWsroif , 

HASBISOIf  Wn.I.IAMS, 

CLAiaoam  Pell, 
eowabo  m.  kxnnzdt, 
Waltkx  F.  Mondale. 
W.  D.  Hatrawat, 
Bob  Tait,  Jr., 

DSCK  SCHWKinSS. 

J.  Oi.xiar  BxAU„  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3234, 
SOLAR  ENERGY  RBSEARCH,  DE- 
V£U)FMENT,  AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TION ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  npoart  on  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  3234)  to  authorize  a  vigorous  Federal 
program  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  to  assure  the  utilization  of 
solar  energy  as  a  viable  source  of  our 
natlcmal  energy  needs,  and  for  other  pur- 
(>oses,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  ccoiference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  HouK  of  October 
4, 1974.) 

Mr.  TEAGDE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispoised  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENXEAL  LXAVX 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  lesislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  this  conference  rqwrt. 

The  ERPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mysdif  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  of  the  con- 
ference has  successfully  resolved  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  S.  3234.  This  biU,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  September  17 
and  passed  the  House  on  September  19 


establishes  a  coordination  and  man- 
agement project  for  solar  energy  ac- 
tivities, pending  the  establishment  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration — ERDA  or  a  com- 
parable Government  agency.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  bill  is  to  bring  a  number 
of  solar  energy  technologies  to  OMnmer- 
cial  development  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
attain  this  objective,  explicit  national 
goals  for  solar  energy  resource  deter- 
mination cmd  assessment,  solar  energy 
research  and  development,  and  sc^r  en- 
ergy technology  demonstration  are 
specified. 

The  research  and  development  pro- 
gram will  aim  to  resolve  the  major  tech- 
nical problems  inhibiting  widespread  use 
of  solar  energy.  Specific  solar  energy 
technologies  to  be  addressed  Include 
heating  and  cooling  of  buildings,  indus- 
trial process  heating,  thermal  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  Uoconversion,  photo- 
voltaic conversion,  sea  thermal  gradient 
ccmversion,  wind  power  oonverBlon,.,/tnd 
storage  of  solar  energy. 

Commercial  demcmstration  projects 
will  be  undertaken  In  those  s(dar  energy 
technologies  which  have  succeesfuUy 
c<Mnpleted  development  programs  and 
have  met  criteria  including  those  related 
to  technological  feasibility,  environ- 
mental impact,  potential  for  technology 
transfer,  and  others.  The  demonstra- 
tions may  be  carried  out  under  coopera- 
tive agreements  between  Federal  agen- 
cies and  non-Federal  entitia  or  solely 
through  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
should  cooperative  agreements  not  be 
feasible.  Demonstration  projects  exceed- 
ing $20  million  must  be  apedflcaUy  au- 
thorized by  legislation  hereinafter  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

The  solar  energy  coordination  tmd 
management  project  consists  of  six  mem- 
bers: One  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  representatives  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  National  Aeronautics  and 
i^ace  Administration,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  The  President  wQl 
desigiiate  a  chairman  from  among  these 
members. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  NSF  pro- 
gram of  education  in  science  and  engi- 
neering to  provide  the  necessary  trained 
personnel  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Solar  EInergy  Research  Institute  to  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  solar  energy  research 
and  development.  Other  provisions  in- 
clude the  establishment  of  a  Solar  En- 
ergy Information  Data  Bank,  transfer  of 
the  program  to  ERDA  or  similar  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  over  all  agency  re- 
search and  development.  If  and  when 
such  an  agency  is  established  by  law, 
and  a  comprehensive  program  definition 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  chairman  of  the 
project.  TUs  paragraph  definition  wUl 
define  the  magnitude,  duration,  and  cost 
of  the  program  needed  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation. 

Two  million  doUars  is  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1975  to  the  Natkmal  Science 
Foundation  to  fimd  the  c<Hnprehensfve 
program  definition:  $75  million  is  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1976.  Annual  au- 
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thorlzatlon  measxires  wl^  provide  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1977  i|id  beyond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  ^tir  and  eqidta- 
ble  compromise  on  this  li^portant  legis- 
lation. The  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1976  are  approximately  the  same  as 
the  administration  is  pijpsently  consid- 
ering for  its  fiscal  year  1976  budget  re- 
quest. As  the  conference  report  points 
out,  the  appropriate  coii^mittees  of  the 
Congress  will  entertain  ifquests  for  ad- 
ditional authorizations  ttiould  they  be 
necessary  due  to  changed  conditions. 

This  legislation  comblles  a  forward- 
looking,  Innovative  Federal  program  with 
due  consideration  for  the  budgetary  con- 
straints which  we  aU  mtist  operate  im- 
der.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urg^eacb  Member 
of  this  body  to  support  |he  conference 
report  before  us  today.      ;- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  s^ch  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  cl:U^rman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gei^leman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCoiu|ack). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  M#,  Speaker,  the 
compromise  on  S.  3234,  th|  Solar  Energy 
Research,  Development,  {and  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974  Is  a%K>und  one.  A 
detailed  statement  of  the  AfTerences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Seiate  bills,  to- 
gether with  an  explanati<^  of  the  com- 
promise reached  by  the  coifferees,  is  con- 
tained in  the  conference  ^port  and  the 
statement  of  managers.  Ij^all  not  take 
the  time  of  my  colleague^  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon  to  repeats  this  informa- 
tion in  detail.  I  do,  however,  want  to 
describe  the  essential  poiiibs  of  the  com- 
promise reached.  ^ 

S.  3234,  as  approved  by  the  conference 
committee,  establishes  a^.  coordination 
and  management  project  ^or  all  of  the 
Nation's  solar  energy  acti^tles.  This  Is  a 
temixxrary  management  ^heme.  pend- 
ing the  establishment  of^a  permanent 
Federal  agency  having  juasdlctlon  over 
all  energy  R.  &  D.  such  a^  the  proposed 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration— ERDA.  Thei  primary  ob- 
jective of  tiiis  bill  is  to  bring  a  number 
of  solar  energy  technolc^les  to  com- 
mercial development  as  so^n  as  possible. 
To  attain  this  objective,  spiciflc  national 
goals  for  solar  energy  rc^urce  deter- 
mination and  assessment,:' solar  energy 
research  and  developmei^,  and  solar 
energy  technology  d«nc»stration  are 
specified.  The  bill  also  states  that  the 
development  of  these  soIa4  technologies 
may  take  a  number  of  ye^  to  accom- 
plish, and  the  total  cost  tj  the  Federal 
Government  may  very  win  exceed  $1 
bllMon.  \ 

The   solar   energy   coorifllnation   and 
management  project  estaaished  under 
this  legislation  will  be  comlosed  of  rep- 
resentatives   of    five    Fedoal    agencies 
which  presently  have  respo|slbilltles  for 
solar  energy  technology  defelopment  or 
for  utilization  or  regulatioi|  of  solar  en 
ergy  related  equipment  or 
uctfi.  These  agencies  are 
Science  Foundation — NSP; 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad 
NASA ;  the  Atomic  Energy 
AEC;  the  Department  of 
Urban    Development — 
Federal  Power  Commisslo: 
sixth  member  of  the  proj 
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pointed by  the  President.  Tht  President 
also  has  the  responsibility  for  designat- 
ing one  member  of  the  project  to  serve 
as  its  chairman.  The  project,  under  this 
legislation,  has  the  overall  responsibility 
for  effectively  managing  and  coordinat- 
ing our  national  solar  energy  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram. The  chairman  of  the  project  will 
play  a  key  managerial  role,  since  imder 
this  legMatlon  the  concept  of  inter- 
agency cooperation  is  enhanced  by  the 
broad  managerial  authority  assigned  to 
the  chairman. 

In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation,  three  distinct  aspects  of  the 
program  are  identifiable.  These  are: 

First,  solar  energy  resources  deter- 
mination and  assessment; 

Second,  solar  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment; and 

Third,  demonstration  of  appropriate 
solar  energy  technologies. 

Although  the  chairman  of  the  project 
will  have  broad  managerial  authority, 
the  Federal  participation  will  be  through 
existing  agencies.  This  legislation  assigns 
specific  responsibilities  to  NASA,  NSF, 
AEC,  HUD.  and  FPC.  These  agencies  are 
authorized  to  detail  or  assign  personnel 
to  carry  out  the  activities  assigned  to 
the   project,  upon  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  management  project. 
Solar  energy  resources  determination 
is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  program  established  by  this  omnibus 
solar  energy  legislation.  Before  we  can 
go  into  development  and  demonstration 
stages  of  any  solar  technology,  we  must 
know  the  magnitude  of  the  particular 
solar  energy  resources  base,  together  with 
its    Important   characteristics   such   as 
geographical  distribution  and  availabil- 
ity according  to  the  time  of  day  or  year. 
It  is  lueless  to  go  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  developing  an  elegant  tech- 
tK>k>gy  if  the  resource  base  is  too  small. 
The    solar    energy    resource    base,    I 
should  point  out,  Is  not  limited  to  Just 
the  energy  contained  in  the  sunshine  It- 
self. It  also  includes  secondary  or  indirect 
forms  of  solar  energy,  such  as  wind,  sea 
thermal  gradients,  and  the  products  of 
the  future  scientific  progress.  This  means 
that  by  the  term  "solar  energy"  we  mean 
sunshine   and   other   forms   of   energy 
which  are  available  in  usable  forms,  be- 
cause of  some  natural  process  with  sim- 
Ught  as  the  driving  force.  Ptet  grow- 
ing plants  which  are  used  to  produce 
energy  would  be  classified  as  a  secondary 
form  of  solar  energy.  Fossil  fuels,  on  the 
other   hand,    have    also    resulted    from 
photosynthesis  and  are  not  Included,  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  long  time  needed 
to    transform    th«ai    into   their    useful 
forms. 

The  research  and  development  aspects 
of  programs  initiated  by  this  legislation 
are  very  Important.  The  purpose  of  the 
research  and  development  will  be  to  re- 
solve the  major  technical  pit>blems  in- 
hibiting the  commercial  utilization  of 
solar  energy.  I  expect  that  this  program 
will  include  not  only  the  direct  coUec- 
tlwi  of  solar  energy  and  conversion 
equipment,  but  will  also  include  scien- 
tific research,  studies,  and  analyses  as- 
sociated with  the  broad  range  of  poten- 


tial problems  which  mlgbt  arise  in  tm 
attempts  to  utilize  acAax  energy.  Spedfl. 
cally,  I  anticipate  that  technology  nonf 
ment  relevant  to  solar  energy  iifcin»a^^flp 
will  be  performed  in  association  wMh 
actlvitiec  an>roved  by  the  project  wtei- 
ever  needed. 

There  will  be.  I  am  oonadoit,  a  latis 
number  of  solar  energy  technotogiei 
dealt  with  in  the  program  that  will 
achieve  demonstration.  Some  of  tliese  In- 
clude direct  use  of  solar  heat  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  conversion  of  sokr 
thermal  energy  to  electricity,  blooDver- 
slon,  direct  otmversion  by  photovoltaloi, 
and  other  means,  sea  thermal  gradtcali, 
wind  conversion,  and  the  heating  axd 
cooling  of  buildings.  There  are  toaag 
other  technologies  which  are  not  directly 
related  to  solar  energy.  One  of  these  Ji 
energy  storage.  There  are  many  othen 
and  I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
the  list  of  solar  energy  technologies  glm 
in  this  legislation  is  not  Intended  to  be 
all  inclusive,  but  only  suggestive  in 
nature. 

The  commercial  demonstration  phus 
will  be  reached  only  by  those  solar  aninwy 
technoli^es  which  have  successf^ 
completed  a  research  and  devel(Y>nMat 
program.  The  objective  of  each  iodlvM- 
ual  demonstration  will  be  to  show  the 
technical  and  economic  feasibility  of  a 
particular  solar  energy  technology.  Tlie 
decision  to  proceed  to  demcHistratlon  will 
not  be  willy-nilly,  but  will  be  based  on 
specific  criteria  including  those  enunci- 
ated in  the  legislation. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
demonstration  be  carried  out  coopera- 
tively between  Oovemment  agencies  and 
non-Federal  entities  wherever  possible. 
The  final  version  of  this  legislation  alao 
provides  for,  demonstrations  which  aie 
funded  entirely  by  Federal  agencies 
imder  certain  conditions. 

The  bill  sp^^fically  provides  protection 
against  the  Federal  Qovenunent  being 
led  into  large  demonstraticm  mttgnuns 
without  the  specific  approval  of  Oob- 
gress.  Any  demonstration  project  which 
is  seriously  considered  for  inudementa- 
tlon  and  which  is  estimatedto  cost  to 
total,  more  than  $20  million,  must  be  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  legislation  here- 
after enacted  by  Congress. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  in- 
cludes the  provision  for  a  Solar  Energy 
Information  E>ata  Bank  contained  in  the 
House-passed  version.  This  Data  Bank 
will  include  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cbol- 
ing  Data  Bank  established  by  Public  Law 
93-409.  We  have  given  careful  attention 
to  the  content  and  design  of  this  Data 
Bank,  and  are^  confident  that  it  will  be 
carried  out  efficiently  and  effectively,  and 
that  it  will  not  duplicate  any  present  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Oovemment  or 
private  sector. 

The  chairman  of  the  project.  In  the 
legislation  approved  by  the  conference 
committee,  has  the  responsibility  for  per- 
forming studies  and  research  on  incen- 
tives to  promote  broader  utilization  aod 
consumer  acceptance  of  solar  eneigy 
technologies.  This  is  in  lieu  of  the  Sdar 
Energy  Incentives  Task  Force  contained 
in  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  language  in  the  House  bill  which 
provided  for  the  transfer  of  this  pn»- 
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nam  to  ERDA  or  a  similar  aceocy  hav- 
Sig  juitedictlon  over  all  energr  R.  ft  D. 
]f  ind  when  such  an  agency  is  estab- 
Uahed  by  law  Is  retained  in  the  verstoi 
befwe  us  today.  This  Important  provision 
,pa>«jB  this  bill  consistent  with  all  of  the 
other  energy  legislation  which  has  been 
aioted  upon  by  the  Congress  this  year. 

With  respect  to  ERDA,  this  legislation 
vould  expand  the  role  of  ERDA  ha  the 
management  of  solar  energy  reseeirch 
aod  development.  ERDA,  In  the  version 
that  passed  the  House,  would  have  re- 
^pMisibllity  only  In  the  area  of  solar 
heating  and  cooling.  8.  3234  would  ex- 
pand that  Jurisdiction  to  Include  all  of 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Solar  Energy  Research  Institute 
contained  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  bill  is  retained  as  well  as 
the  section  providing  for  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  education  in  science  and  engi- 
neering to  provide  the  necessary  trained 
personnel  in  solar  energy  research  and 
ttiglneering.  The  conferees  specifically 
Included  language  directing  NSF  to  im- 
plement this  Important  program,  based 
in  large  part  on  the  successful  experi- 
ence which  NSF  has  had  In  the  past  In 
establishing  and  administering  similar 
programs  in  other  areas  of  science  and 
engineering. 

Hie  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  pro- 
vided for  a  comprehensive  program  def- 
inition to  be  undertaken  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  project.  This  program  defini- 
tion was  designed  to  define  the  magni- 
tude, duration,  and  cost  of  the  program 
needed  to  carry  out  the  broad  objectives 
and  goals  ci  this  legislation.  This  feature 
was  retained  by  the  oonferees,  with  a 
provision  that  interim  reports  be  sub- 
mitted by  March  1,  1975,  and  the  final 
report  be  completed  by  June  SO,  1975.  The 
results  of  this  program  deibiltion  should 
be  invaluable  to  the  Congress  as  well  as 
the  executive  branch  in  determining  spe- 
cific funding  levels  for  future  fiscal  years. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  au- 
thorizes $2  million  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  fund  the  compre- 
hensive program  definition  in  fiscal  year 
1975.  These  fimds  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  chairman  of  the  Project,  who 
has  the  responsibility  for  canning  out 
the  study. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  an  authori- 
sation ol  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1975 
to  fund  activities  authorized  under  this 
bill.  The  compromise  reached  by  the 
conferees  was  a  $75  million  level  for  fis- 
cal year  1976.  This,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding, is  not  far  removed  from  the 
adar  energy  budget  total  presently  being 
considered  by  the  admlnistaition.  As 
written  in  the  statement  of  managers 
this  sum  will  be  subject  to  review  and 
should  the  comprehensive  program  defl- 
niticKi  or  other  information  lead  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  that  more  funds  are 
needed  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  then 
an  additional  authorization  will  certainly 
be  in  order.  I  believe  that  the  $75  million 
is  a  fiscally  re^ionsible  level  which  we 
can  defend  as  a  reasonable  levd  for  this 
kind  of  effort.  As  solar  «)«rgy  technolo- 
Bies  progreee  f  tecntbe  research  to  the  de- 


velofiment  and  demonstrations  stages  we 
can  expect  budgetary  requirements  to  be 
increased.  I  am  confident  that  we  should 
be  able  to  deal  with  theae  naeds  In  a 
revonsible  manner  when  tbat  need  oc- 
curs. I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
this  bill  is  consistent  in  all  ways  with 
the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Donoa- 
straUon  Act  of  1974,  Public  Law  93-409. 

The  funds  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion are  in  addition  to  the  $60  milUon 
authorized  over  a  5-year  program  au- 
thorised to  carry  out  the  specific  solar 
heating  and  cooling  demonstration  pro- 
gram. The  management  of  that  demon- 
stration will  be  eiQiected  to  be  absorbed 
within  the  managemesit  framework  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  3234,  as  itfiproved  by 
the  conferees,  is  a  good  bill.  It  provides 
for  an  Integrated  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  program  encconpass- 
Ing  all  solar  energy  technologies.  It  deals 
with  managerial,  educatl<mal,  and  re- 
search activities  as  a  whole — ^not  as  bits 
and  pieces.  This  Mil  originally  passed  the 
House  by  a  maigln  of  383  to  3. 1  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jdeld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  of  the  conference  r^wrt  on  the 
Solar  Energy  Reearch,  Development,  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1974. 

This  legislation  had  overwhelming 
support  here  in  the  House  when  origi- 
nally voted,  and  it  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Republican  confer- 
ees. So  we  of  the  mlnori^  Join  the  chair- 
man and  subcommittee  chairman  In  lurg- 
ing  its  prompt  i^proval  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  bill 
preserves,  with  very  little  change,  the 
original  House  measure.  Hie  identical 
solar  energy  coordination  and  manage- 
ment project  is  retained,  as  are  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  various  solar  en- 
ergy research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration activities.  The  conference  bill 
also  preserves  the  important  language 
establishing  scientific  and  technical 
education  programs. 

The  only  major  modification  from  the 
House  bill  relates  to  funding.  The  Sci- 
ence Committee  had  oilglnBlly  proposed 
that  $2  million  be  allocated  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  This  funding  was  for  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  program 
definition  plan  outlining  the  manner  in 
which  the  overall  solar  energy  effort 
would  be  carried  out. 

This  same  provision,  with  identical 
funding,  is  contained  in  the  conference 
bill.  However,  the  conference  bill  now 
sp>ecifies  an  additional  $75  million  as  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1976.  This 
2-year  total  amount — ^now  $77  millicHi — 
while  slgnlflcsmtly  increasing  the  House 
Improved  1-year  figure.  Is  the  result  of  a 
carefully  premised  recommendation. 

The  original  House  and  Senate  legis- 
lation reflected  very  different  approaches 
with  respect  to  authorization.  The  Sen- 
ate solar  energy  bill  approved  $100  mil- 
lion solely  for  fiscal  year  1976.  This 
amount  was  proposed  by  the  Senate  as  an 
appropriate  level  for  the  first  full  year 
of  the  project. 


In  contrast,  the  House  Science  Com- 
mittee included  no  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  since  preetse  estimation  would 
have  required  both  administration  Input 
as  weU  as  program  definition  plan  re- 
sults. Subsequent  study  by  our  Science 
Committee,  however,  has  tended  to  con- 
firm the  tentative  administration  esti- 
mate of  $65  to  $76  miUicoi  for  8(dar  en- 
ergy for  fiscal  year  1976.  Based  upon  this 
figure,  the  House  oonforeee  tberefore 
agreed  to  a  $75  million  authorisation. 
This  new  level  of  funding  now  reflects  a 
more  realistic  appraisal  d  the  nxmey 
which  will  actually  be  made  avallaUe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  highly  encour- 
aged at  the  positive  response  which  this 
solar  energy  legislation  has  provoked. 
This  legislation  clearly  declares  It  the 
policy  of  this  Nation  to  pursue  a  vigor- 
ous program  in  assessing,  develoirtng. 
and  demonstrating  solar  energy  as  a 
inajor  energy  resource.  The  potential  re- 
turn on  investmmt  wUl  be  to  place  at 
our  disposal  a  freely  avEdlable  and  re- 
newable source  of  clean  energy  which 
will  substantially  lessen  onxr  dependence 
on  imported  fuels. 

It  is  also  significant  to  point  out  that 
the  advantages  of  solar  energy  stem  from 
both  its  inexhaustible  supply  as  well  as 
its  contribution  to  fuel  conservation.  To 
the  present  time,  all  fuel  conservation 
p^^ir^ftigTiR  have  involved  fuel  consump- 
tion cutbacks— 4n  some  cases,  not  with- 
out significant  sacrifice.  But  conservation 
is  necessary  with  conventional  fuels,  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  finite  supplies 
of  precious  natural  resources. 

In  contrast,  by  an  adequate  investment 
as  the  outset  in  developing  solar  ^lergy, 
we  will  be  able  to  reduce  our  continuing 
requirements  for  conventional  fuels  with- 
out decreasing  total  fuel  consumption. 
Thus,  the  element  of  sacrifice  in  fuel 
conservation  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

But  before  we  can  take  that  step,  the 
techniques  and  technology  for  the  utili- 
zation of  solar  energy  need  further  re- 
finement. We  need  the  equipment  and 
know-how  to  reduce  solar  energy  to  a 
useful  form.  In  addition,  we  need  to  elim- 
inate the  technical  and  economic  risk  to 
the  potential  purchaser — the  consumer 
needs  the  same  reliability  assurance  that 
he  now  enjoys  with  any  conventional 
major  appliance. 

The  thrust  of  the  present  legislation, 
therefore,  is  to  jump  Uiese  many  bar- 
riers involving  technical  unknowns  and 
economic  uncertainties.  Clearly,  the 
present  legislation  represents  this  key 
step  in  moving  solar  energy  from  a  sci- 
ence fiction  vision  to  present  day  reality. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  supporting  S.  3234.  It  is  imperative 
that  our  Nation  make  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  public  policy  to  develop  solar 
energy  and  I  seek  approval  of  this  bill 
as  the  cornerstone  of  the  policy. 

Mr.  Sp<»ker.  I  urge  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  this  legislati<xi. 

Mr.  TBAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

Hie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


S.   1769. 
ON  AND 

er,  I  call  up 

the  bUI    (8. 

and  prop- 

reventlon  and 

and  a«k 

statement 


CONFERENCE  REPO: 
FEDERAL  FIRE  Pi 
CONTROL  ACT  OP 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr 
the  conference  report 
1769)  to  reduce  losses 
erty  through  better  Are 
control,  and  for  other 
unanimous  consent  that 
of  the  managers  be  read)  in  lieu  of  the 
report 

The  Clerk  read  the  titl|  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th<  re  objectton  to 
the  request  of  the  g(  itleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objectlor 

The  Clerk  read  the  sta  &ment. 

<  For  conference  report  ind  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  H<  use  of  October 
2.  1974.) 

Mr.  TEAOUE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unai  Imous  consent 
that  the  statemoit  be  con  ildered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thfl  -e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gdntleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  S] 
the  right  to  object,  and  I 
I  do  want  to  make  certa: 
concern  about  the  proc 
been  followed  In  this  bill, 
an  understanding  that  t: 
still  in  the  Health  Com 
ably  it  is  better  to  put 
services  setup  rather  th: 
organization  and  that  c^  be  addressed 
in  subsequent  legislation^  I  presiune  the 
gentleman  would  agree.  { 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  The  ^tleman  from 
Florida  is  exswitly  correcf, 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Sitaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Mr.  Spe^^er,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th«re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  f 

"Hiere  was  no  objection! 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 


iker,  reserving 

not  object, 

-I  have  some 

that  have 

:  think  we  have 

Jurisdiction  Is 

fttee,  but  prob- 

operatlon  in  a 

Just  research 


colleagues  on  the  Health  Subcommittee 
and  I  will  want  to  review  this  legislation 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  l%>eaker.  I  would  like  to  Insert  two 
letters  on  this  subject  written  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  Chairman  Stacgeks  and  Chair- 
man Tkagvc. 

Hon.  OuN  E.  Teaoux, 

Chatrman,  Committee  on  Science  and  Aatro- 
nauties.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dkar  Ms.  Chairman:  Aa  you  know,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Conference  ha^ 
been  filed  on  8.  1769.  tbe  "Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974."  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  state  the  Department's 
objection  to  Section  19  of  this  bill. 

Pursuant  to  Section  19  of  S.  1799,  the  Sec* 
reury  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  be  authorized  and  directed  to  estab- 
lish, within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce,  an  expanded  program  of  research 
on  bums,  treatment  of  bum  injuries,  and 
rehabilitation  of  victims  of  fire.  We  oppose 
enactment  of  Section  19  of  8.  1769  because 
we  believe  that  It  la  unnecessary  and  dupli- 
cative of  existing  statutory  research  author- 
ity provided  by  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  presently 
supports  a  program  in  bum  research,  primar- 
ily through  the  trauma  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences. 
NIOMS's  trauma  research  program  supported 
research  to  improve  the  care  given  to  bum 
victims  and  spent  over  61. 0  million  during 
fiscal  year  1973  on  bum  research.  In  addition, 
other  components  of  the  Department,  such 
as  the  Health  Services  Administration  and 
the  Health  Resources  Administration,  ac- 
tively support  efforts  by  States  and  local 
authorities  to  Improve  emergency  medical 
care  delivery  and  the  training  of  clinical 
manpower  for  improving  the  care  of  victims 
of  fire  and  other  medical  trauma.  Therefore, 
although  we  share  the  concern  of  Congress 
and  the  public  for  this  problem,  we  believe 
that  no  significant  benefit  would  resiilt  from 
the  enactment  of  Section  19  of  8.  1769. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  several  other 
aspects  of  the  legislation 

Mr«t.  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Is 
not  the  health  agency  responsible  for  spon- 
sorship and  encouragement  of  training,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  and  health  care  delivery 
programs  for  burn  victims,  especlaUy  the 
training  of  emergency  care  personnel.  We  are 
concerned  that  the  assignment  of  such  re- 
sponstbllUies  to  NIH  could  have  deleterious 


support  of  the  conference  report  on  8 

1769.  the  Fire  Preventlan  and  Control     •''•eta  on  the  important  health  research  that 
of  1974.  '■  NIH's  primary  responsibility.  Two  other 


Act 

I  do  wish  to  point  outkhat  I  do  have 
some  concerns  about  sec  :ion  19  of  the 
act  which  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  W  Of  are  to  estab- 
lish bum  treatment  cei^  ers  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Natlor  J  Institutes  of 
Health.  NIH's  primary  faction  is  basic 
and  clinical  research, 
programs  Involving  ti 
habilitatlon  or  training 
professionals  are  adml 
Health  Services  Adminlslj 
Health  Resources  Adml 


Usually    health 

lent  and  re- 

}f  health  care 

red  by  the 

itlon  and  the 

Itratlon  within 

HEW.  NIH  simply  does  nit  have  the  fa- 


cilities and  adminlstratlt 
sary  to  carry  out  these 
relating  to  bum  treatment 
an  ongoing  program  on 
within  the  National  Instj 
eral  Medical  Sciences. 

I  have  several  other 
the  bum  treatment  pi 
conference  report,  and  I 


staff  neces- 

of  programs 

and  NIH  has 

turn  research 

ite  on  Qen- 

incems  about 
in  the 
low  that  my 


health  agencies — the  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Health  Resources  Ad- 
ministration are  already  actively  supporting 
emergency  medical  care  delivery  and  In  the 
training  of  clinical  manpyower. 

Second,  we  believe  that  the  numerical  re- 
quirements for  comprehensive  bum  centers, 
unlta.  and  programs  esUblished  by  S.  1769 
are  unreallsUcaUy  and  unnecesaarUy  high. 
Eatabllahment  of  these  faculties  and  pro- 
grams would  be  Impossible  In  the  time  frame 
of  this  legislation. 

Third,  we  believe  that  several  of  the  man- 
dates are  unduly  specific.  For  example : 

(I )  The  requirements  for  separate  hoapital 
facilities  providing  specialized  bum  treat- 
ment and  including  reaearch  and  training 
and  "used  only  for  bum  victims"  in  Section 
19(a). 

(3)  The  requirement  for  "continuing  sup- 
port" and  "new"  In  Section  19(b)  which 
would  prohibit  assistance  to  bum  centers 
and  units  already  In  existence. 

These  two  provisions  lUustrate  the  waste- 
ful and  Inefficient  practices  tbat  wotild  be 
required  by  this  xuurow  categorical  approach. 


In  summary,  we  mast  eontlniM  to  object 
to  enactment  of  unnecessary  and  dupUca* 
tlve  statutory  autboritlea  for  research  pn* 
grams.  Conaaquently,  we  recommend  agaim 
enactment  at  this  bill. 

We  are  advised  by  the  OlBcs  of  UaDsgs- 

ment  and  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection 

to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  tbs 

standpoint  of  the  Administration's  prograoa 

Sincerely, 

Caspas  W.  Wamaaao^. 

Secretary.  -. 

Hon.  Haslxt  O.  STAecxBS,  r', 

Chatrmun,  Committee  on  Interstate  mnd  Wttim 
eign  Commerce,  House  of  Represent*- 
tives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Oeas  Ite.  Staoobu:  Since  the  Committee  cf 
Conference  has  filed  its  report  on  8. 1769,  ths 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state 
the  Department's  views  on  Section  19  ot  tbis 
bUl  and  to  urge  that  another  coorae  of  aetlsa 
be  pursued  with  regard  to  reeesrch  on  bums, 
treatment  of  burn  injuries,  and  rehabUltatloB 
of  bum  victims. 

Section  19  of  8.  1766  directs  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  expanded  bum  research  »«H 
treatment  program  at  the  National  Instltutts 
of  Health  and  authorizes  66  nUUlon  for  rt 
1975  and  $8  million  for  FY  1676  for  the  estafr< 
llahment  of  35  bum  centers  (separate  has> 
pltal  facilities  specializing  in  bum  treatment, 
research,  and  teaching);  35  bum  units  (spe- 
cialized bum  treatment  faculties  in  general 
hospitals) :  90  bum  programs  In  general  hos- 
pitals; and  additional  programs  of  speclsl 
training  and  research  on  burns  and  bum 
treatment. 

We  believe  that  Section  19,  as  It  emerged 
from  conference,  would  be  an  Inappropriate 
and  Inefllclent  way  to  improve  the  care  ot  flat 
victims.  Action  by  the  House  of  Bepresenfi 
tlves  pursuant  to  an  amendment  sxpUettly 
deleting  appropriations  from  tbe  section  otf 
HJt.  11986  dealing  with  tbe  NIH  bum  N- 
search  and  treatment  responslbUltlee  undsr 
the  Act  confirms  our  view  that  your  Coouatt* 
tee  and  the  House  as  a  whole  question  tka 
wisdom  of  this  approach. 

Several  aspects  of  8.  1769  concern  us.  In- 
cluding the  fact  that  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  la  not  the  health  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  delivery  of  health  care  nor  tbs 
training  of  emergency  care  personnel  and 
that  assignment  of  such  responslbUlttes  to 
the  Institute  could  have  deleterious  effects 
on  research  programs  which  are  attemptlnf 
to  find  answers  to  serious  health  problema 
In  addition,  we  believe  the  specific  numertaid 
requirements  for  comprehensive  burn  cen- 
ters, units,  and  programs  are  unrealistic.  la 
our  view  a  more  incremental  expansion  ot 
bum  research  activities  is  needed  to  assme 
a  quality  program  rather  than  the  large-ecalt 
fuU -blown  program  of  activity  proposed  ta 
S.  1769.  Moreover,  the  N«ttoiMd  Instttuta  «t 
Health  lOready  supports  a  program  of  bun 
research  through  the  trauma  program  of  tbs 
National  Institute  of  General  ICsdlcal  Sci- 
ences. In  addition,  other  components  ot  tbs 
Department,  such  as  the  Health  Services  Ad* 
ministration,  and  the  HSalth  Wsaouroas  Ad* 
ministration  actively  support  Impwwdsnw 
gency  medical  care  delivery  which  Indudw 
bfim  treatment  and  the  training  of  cUnleal 
manpower. 

I  woiUd  tuge  you  to  take  the  necassaiy 
steps  to  see  that  Section  19  of  8.  1769  as  >•• 
ported  by  the  Conunlttee  of  Conference  ai4 
be  acted  favorably  upon  at  this  time. 
Sincerely. 

Castab  W.  WsnrasaiSB. 

Seeretarv. 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wffl  ree- 
ognlse  tbe  otaainnan  of  the  gnbeomiiiitlw 
which  handled  all  the  heartngB  on  tbH 
bill,  a  member  of  our  committee  who  viD 


not  be  1^  us  for  the  httt  ftyears.  How- 
Mtr,  X  oeitainly  expect  bJm  back  the  next 
2  vcars  after  thaL 

■ma  gcDttemaa  from  Qeorgla  Oil. 
mvis)  lutf  bcich  one  of  tbe  moet  valuable 
mnni»n  of  our  commltteie  tbat  f§e  )teve 
hfti  t  aia  sure  tb«t  t  «peak  fbj  tbe 
■bole  committee  wUexx  laky  we  wffl  mJas 
kjm  |tnd  the  Congress  will  miss  tbe 
imowledge  and  the  effort  he  puts  Into 
the  work  that  he  (Smb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974  was  first  re- 
ported out  of  conference  on  August  12  of 
tjiis  year.  Bihoe  that  date  we  have  seen 
a  change  in  the  Presidency  and  a  growing 
cabcetn  abput  the  national  economy, 
^^dent  Ford  in  his  first  address  to  a 
jflint  session  of  the  Congress,  also  on 
August  12,  urged  further  restraint  by  the 
Coogrees  on  Federal  expenditures. 

As  a  result,  and  after  consultations 
with  my  ooUeaguea  on  the  conference 
committee,  I  asked  tbat  the  conference 
report  be  recommitted  to  the  conference 
oQounittee  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
{be  level  of  funding  which  would  be  au- 
thorised in  this  bill. 

The  conference  bUl  now  before  the 
House  includes  a  reduction  <^  $13.5  mil- 
lion below  the  figure  originally  reported. 
It  also  includes  a  limit  of  $9  milUon  on 
t^e  construction  of  the  National  Academy 
for  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  which 
would  be  authorized  under  this  legisla- 
tion. And  finally,  the  separate  funding  for 
master  planning  demohsUation  grants 
which  was  included  In  tbe  earlier  con- 
ference bill  has  been  taken  out. 

The  result  is  a  bill  which  would  estab- 
lish in  the  Department  of  Commerce  a 
very  modest  but  also  a  very  promising 
program  of  fire  prevention  and  control. 
This  is  an  important  program.  Each  year 
12,000  Americans  are  killed  In  fires,  and 
tbat  number  is  growing.  Tbe  research  and 
development,  and  the  specialised  profes- 
sional training  which  this  bin  would  au- 
thorize can  turn  this  trend  around  so 
that  fewer  American  lives  wffl  be  lost  to 
unnecessary  fires. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  development  of 
this  bill,  our  committee  has  worked  close- 
ly with  the  OfDce  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  come  up  with  an  organizational 
structure  and  a  funding  level  acceptable 
to  both  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. The  conference  report  before  the 
House  includes  those  provisions  fuad  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  ctmsume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentlonan  from  Texas  very 
much.  I  want  to  aay  that  I  appreciate  the 
remaiks  oi  my  distinguished  chairman. 

This  Is  a  moderate  bill  and  a  good  bill 
aod  one  that  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  of  confer- 
oiee  on  the  bin  8. 17«9,  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974.  has 
Zfsolved  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  versions  of  the 
bilL  Ibe  reeolt  of  the  conference  is  a  bill 
wtdeh  we  believe  is  a  reas(xiable  com- 
peomise. 

The  Senate  acted  <»  this  bffl  oo  No- 
vember 2  of  last  year,  and  tbe  HOuae 
PMaed  it  on  April  29  of  this  year.  The 


House  acted  by  striking  aU  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  inserting  mstead  tbe 
language  of  tbe  House  bffl  Hit.  11989 
wblebbad  been  reported  by  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

The  bffl  reported  by  the  conferees  Is  a 
substitute  bin.  As  noted  in  House  Report 
93-1413  it  Is  tbe  result  of  a  careful  con- 
sideration by  tbe  conference  committee 
of  the  provisions  found  in  the  original 
biUs. 

Both  of  those  bills  were  the  result  of 
the  report  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  this  spring  by  the  Natl(mal 
Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol. This  commission  found  that  more 
than  12,000  Americans  lose  their  lives 
each  year  as  a  result  of  fires,  and  that 
fires  produce  annual  prc«>erty  losses 
amounting  to  almost  $3  biUion.  Further- 
more, the  trend  in  these  losses  is  steadily 
up.  If  that  trend  is  to  be  reversed,  a  much 
stronger  fire  prevention  and  control  ef- 
fort must  be  made,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  make  a  contribution  to 
that  effort. 

The  two  bills  differed  in  several  im- 
portant respects.  In  regard  to  the  orga- 
nization for  the  fire  programs  proposed 
in  the  bffls,  the  Senate  bffl  would  have 
established  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol. The  House  bill  would  have  estab- 
lished the  fire  program  at  a  lower  orga- 
nizational level  by  setting  up  a  National 
Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
within  the  Department.  The  compromise 
would  establish  a  National  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Administration  which, 
like  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  in  the  Commerce 
Department,  would  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary.  Thus,  the  Senate  yielded  on 
the  establishment  of  a  subcabinent  level 
position,  while  the  House  accepted  the 
point  that  the  Administrator  should  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

At  the  same  time  the  conference  bffl 
would  maintain,  as  a  separate  entity,  the 
Fire  Research  Center  which  was  estab- 
lished under  the  Fire  Research  and  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1968.  A  separate  Fire  Research 
Center  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards was  included  in  the  House  bill  and 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  conferees. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  Fire 
Academy  which  would  serve  as  a  nation- 
al focus  for  the  professional  training  of 
fire  officers.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
this  Academy  should  be  modest  in  scope 
and  a  limit  of  $9  million  on  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  the  Fire  Academy  is  Included 
in  the  bffl.  In  selecting  the  site  for  the 
Academy,  preference  wffl  be  given  to  the 
use  of  a  Federal  f  acfflty  which  has  been 
declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment. The  conferees  do  not  Intend 
that  tbe  fire  Academy  be  operated  on 
the  scale  of  the  servlee  academies  or  tbe 
Merchant  Marine  Acad«ny  which  offer 
4-year  degree  granting  courses  of  study. 
Rather,  it  is  the  Intent  that  tbe  Fbe 
Acadony  opnate  Uke  the  FBI  Academy 
which  offers  short-term.  Q)eciaUaed 
courses  for  fire  ofBcers. 

The  House  bffl  included  a  provision 
which  would  permit  State  and  local  fire 
departxiMntB  to  be  leimbaraed  for  tbe 
cost  of  fires  which  they  fight  on  Federal 


property.  Such  reimbursement  would  be 
reduced  by  any  amount  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  to  tbe  local  Juris- 
diction In  Ueu  of  taxes.  The  Senate  bffl 
did  not  include  this  provision,  but  the 
Senate  conferees  agreed  to  accept  it  and 
it  is  included  in  the  conference  substi- 
tute. 

The  Senate  bffl  included  a  section  pro- 
viding for  a  program  of  master  plan- 
ning demonstration  ijropects.  Master 
planning  is  aimed  at  Insuring  that  adja- 
cent Jurisdictions,  Uke  a  group  of  coun- 
ties or  municipalities,  prepared  advance 
plans  for  the  coordination  of  fireflght- 
ing  activities  that  involve  two  or  more 
sudh  Jurisdictions.  Such  planning  is  ex- 
pected to  yield  more  effective  fire  pre- 
vention and  control,  and  can  produce 
notable  savings  in  the  use  of  the  re- 
sources needed  for  this  purpose.  This 
provision  was  not  included  in  the  House 
bffl,  but  the  House  conferees  agreed  to 
include  this  provision  in  the  conference 
bffl.  but  separate  funding  for  this  ac- 
tivity was  eliminated. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  bills  dif- 
fered widely  in  regard  to  the  funding 
which  would  be  authorized.  "Hie  House- 
passed  bffl  would  have  provided  $5  mil- 
lion for  1  year,  while  the  Senate  bffl  pro- 
vided the  sum  of  $127.5  million  for  3 
years.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  figure 
substantiiffly  below  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  figures,  and  the  bffl 
would  authorize  the  sum  of  $45.5  mil- 
lion for  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bffl  would  provide 
a  sound  program  of  fire  prevention  and 
control  at  a  time  when  the  losses  from 
fires  are  growing.  It  is  particularly  ap- 
propirate  that  this  bffl  be  acted  upon 
and  sent  to  the  President  during  Nation- 
al Fire  Prevention  Week.  I  urge  its  fa- 
vorable consideration  by  the  House. 

Mr.  M08HER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  14 
years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Davis),  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  under  his  leadership  in  recent 
years  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation. 

I  certainly  want  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman frtwn  Texas  (Mr.  Teagui)  in 
speaking  of  my  own  personal  strong  feel- 
ings and  that  of  other  minority  members 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  as  we  approach 
the  time  when  we  vsrffl  lose  the  services 
of  the  genUeman  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Davis).  He  has  been  a  distinguished 
member  of  oiu-  committee  and  a  tremen- 
dous woricer.  He  has  been  very  knowl- 
edgeable and  very  effective,  and  we  are 
going  to  miss  him  sorely,  not  only  there 
but  in  his  role  as  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

I  express  my  regret  in  losing  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

It  Is  a  private  to  Joih  with  him  now 
in  urging  that  tbe  House  support  the 
conference  report  on  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974.  It 
merits  the  support  of  the  House. 

1ST.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  o(nnpli- 
ment  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astnmautlos  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  <»  Sdenoe. 
Research,   and  Development   for  their 
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I  in  a  strong 
is-stand- 
and  hard- 
Id    control 


leadership  in  ^>earheading  the  Fire  Pre- 
ventk)n  and  Control  Act  ofp974. 

The  Tarlous  aspects  in  cctif erence  were 
closely  studied  and  I  cite  tl  e  House  con- 
ferees In  particular  for  uivlng  done 
such  an  outstanding  Job.  '  tie  resolve  of 
the  conferees  is  undersc  >red  by  the 
unanimous  agreement  on  t  te  conference 
report  by  the  Committee  o  Conference. 
At  the  outset,  I  would  :  ke  to  recog- 
nise the  tremendous  conti  butlon  made 
by  Congressman  Robirt  S  'ku.i  to  this 
legislation.  As  I  am  sure  t  y  colleagues 
will  agree,  the  bill  now  befi  re  us  clearly 
reflects  the  imagination,  i<  eas,  and  ef- 
fort of  Congressman  Stxsli  and  the  Sci- 
ence Committee  is  indebte  to  him  for 
his  initiative  and  leadershl]  in  the  field 
of  fire  prevention  and  con  r<^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  con  erence  bill 
which  we  now  submit  for  <  jnsideration 
reflects  largely  the  origins  House  bill 
while  at  the  same  time  a«>pting  some 
excellent  Senate-orlglnated|recommen- 
dations.  The  fusion  of  botq  House  and 
Senate  features  has  resuli. 
legislative  response  to  the 
Ing  call  for  a  oomprehensl' 
hitting  flre  prevention 
program. 

In  terms  of  specific  chaigee,  a  point 
of  contentloD  was  the  o  ganizational 
structure  of  the  new  flre  pr«  traxn  within 
the  Department  of  Cora  nerce.  The 
House  bill  had  provided  fo  •  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Fire  Bureau  leaded  by  a 
Director  and  reporting  to  t  le  Assistant 
Secretary  tor  Science  and  technology. 
The  Senate  bill  had  createf  a  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commirce  for  Plre 
Prevention  and  Control.  Thise  two  com- 
peting positions  were  coniromised  by 
creating  a  Plre  Prevention  knd  Control 
Adminlstratl(Mi  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  Admlnli  tratlon  will 
be  headed  by  an  Adminlstrt  »r  who  re- 
ports directly  to  the  Secreta  y.  The  new 
Plre  Administration  is  mod  sled  on  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmo  pherlc  Ad- 
ministration—NOAA—currei  tly  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Fire  Prevention  and  (  tontrol  Ad- 
ministration will  provide  he  needed 
focus  and  direction  to  our  1  ation's  fire 
fighting  efforts.  The  vehicle  of  the  ad- 
ministration will  also  Insu  e  that  its 
work  will  be  highly  visible.  '  Ixe  admin- 
istration will  have  charge  of  i  lany  of  the 
programs  and  features  foi  nd  In  the 
original  House  and  Senate  1  Ills.  It  will 
administer  the  Ftre  Acadera  r.  the  Plre 
Data  center,  the  fire  techr  ology  pro- 
gram, the  public  education  pi  ogram,  the 
master  plan  demonstration  r  -ojects.'  the 
Federal  flre  relmbursemen  program 
and  other  flre  activities. 

The  National  Academy  fo  Flre  Pre- 
vention and  Control  is  meant  to  serve  as 
a  central  training  facUlty  f  »r  our  Na- 
tion's firefighters.  It  is  not  our  Intent 
that  the  academiy  become  a  li  rge,  degree 
granting  institution.  Rather  te  envision 
It  to  be  a  streamlined  centlr  modeled 
along  the  lines  of  the  very  suclessf  ul  FBI 
Academy.  To  hisure  that  the  academy's 
size  stays  within  reasonable  hnlts.  the 
conferees  put  a  celling  of  $9  nllIlon"on 
construction  costs.  TTils  will  h  >ld  initial 
expenditures  Irt  check  and  als  i  result  In 
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lower,  long-term  operating  costs  because 
of  the  compactness  of  the  academy. 

The  National  Plre  I>ata  Center  will  de- 
velop a  comprehensive/ Integrated  store- 
house of  Information  on  fire  problems-  It 
will  provide  the  necessary  data  base  to 
spot  and  tabulate  eistwhlle  overlooked 
details.  In  addition  It  will  establish  a 
baseline  against  which  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  new  fireflghting  tech- 
niques and  technologies. 

The  master  plan  demonstration  proj- 
ects provision  was  adopted  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  There  was  no  similar  House 
counterpart.  The  goal  of  the  master  plan 
concept  is  to  assist  local  flre  Jurisdictions 
in  setting  flre  service  priorities  for  the 
future.  These  projects  will  analyze  and 
allocate  resources  for  the  maximum  flre 
protection  benefit  in  light  of  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  the  community.  After  the 
conference  bill  was  recommitted  the 
conferees  deleted  separate  line  item  au- 
thorization for  demonstration  projects. 
The  required  funds  will  be  allocated  by 
the  Administrator  from  his  overall 
budget. 

The  flre  research  program  Is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  other  fire  programs  in  that 
it  is  not  Intended  to  be  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  flre  administration.  The 
committee  of  conference  believed  that 
the  continuation  of  the  existing  flre  re- 
search program  within  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  is  the  best  course  of 
action.  The  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards— NBS — has  demonstrated  its  ex- 
pertise and  dedication  in  this  area  and 
thus  merits  our  ongoing  confldence  and 
support.  The  Senate  version  would  have 
stripped  NBS  of  its  flre  research  role  and 
would  have  placed  it  in  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  which  It  contemplated 
establishing. 

Other  aspects  of  the  conference  bill 
deal  with  reimbursing  local  jurisdictions 
the  costs  of  flghtlng  fires  on  Federal 
property;  fostering  public  recognition  of 
outstanding  contributions  to  fireflghting 
by  granting  appropriate  awards;  educat- 
ing the  public  about  flre  hazards;  and 
Insuring  that  the  public  has  convenient 
access  to  all  pertinent  flre  data.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  re- 
view relevant  building  codes  and  regu- 
lations. In  this  evaluation  the  Secretary 
will  consider  the  human  impact  of  such 
codes  in  addition  to  aspects  of  comfort 
and  practicality.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  building  code  review 
provision. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  in- 
clude provisions  for  helping  flre  victims. 
The  conference  bill  establishes  an  ex- 
panded program  of  bum  research  and 
rehabilitation  within  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health.  "Rie  human  tragedy 
which  fires  cause  Is  even  more  compelling 
of  a  solution  than  the  staggering  prc^- 
ertjr  loss  which  It  brings.  The  author- 
ized funding  for  this  burn  program  is 
$&  million  in  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $8 
mllUon  In  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  overall  terms,  the  results  of  the 
conference  were  that  where  the  House 
authorized  15.5  miUioQ  for  1  year  and 
the  8«tiate  authorized  $127.5  million  for 
3  years  the  committee  of  conference 
resolred  to  authorize  $45.5  miSlon  fen- 


2  years.  There  Is  autborlaed  $18.5  m|i. 
lion  and  $27  muUon  or^  fltt*ftl  irt$n 
1975  and  1978.  Part  Of  %bSa  V^cxttat  H 
attributable  to  Senate  pr^pifytia  whJUt 
wert  not  Joqnd  In  the  Etbose'tflU. 

J  €tme  jm  QQlleagnds  cbUceita  fljr  V 
SOU214  ^fi^ervd  budget  ahd  the  rediifeBbn 
of  Inflation.  However  H^ese  exptauhiwcm 
are  modest  vbea  weT&nember  that  tha 
toll  in  property  }psa  alone  tlue  to  Ibi 
each  year  Is  neiArly  $t  billion.  rPhe  fit' 
direct  cost  of  fires  su8h  as  mamtaJbUnt 
fire  depflTtmen!t8  Is  ovn:  $8  hUUon  per 
year.  Pew  people  wbuld  suggest  that  ire 
reduce  ovac  aggressive  search  for  new 
energy  sources  in  these  times  of  acote 
need  and  pessimistic  projections.  I  be- 
lieve it  likewise  lU  advised  to  cortajl  the 
attack  on  the  fire  problem  in  these  t^yrtfir 
of  mounting  human  suffering,  reeouree 
destruction,  and  rampant  property  loei. 
The  compromise  authorization  of  $45.$ 
million  has  been  discussed  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
accepted  as  reasooiUjle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  the  cob> 
ference  bill  is  a  synthesis  of  the  bert 
features  of  both  House  and  Senate  biOs. 
The  Flre  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
establishes  a  comprehmslve  program  to 
ta(±le  heao^  On  one  of  man's  oldest 
scourafes.  I  urge  support  of  the  bill  be* 
fore  us  as  commitment  to  cope  with  ■ 
situation  whlc^  is  both  a  personal  ttvge- 
dy  and  a  national  disgrace. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgta.  Mr.  Speakei; 
will  the  gentleyan  yldd? 

Mr.  MOSflmEL  'Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  exceedlnc^  gratef  id  to  the  gentle- 
man forhls  remarks. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MQSBER.  "ies,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINj!?.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yleliSlntf. ; 

I,  top,  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  lea^e^lp  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgla  and  for  the  outstantUng  abllttr 
that  he  has  exhibited  on  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

I  also  appreciate  his  deep  belief  that 
we  should  do  more  and  more  to  prevent 
fires  and  losses,  not  only  to  the  pbbttD, 
but  to  firemen.  I  also  appreciate  the  worie 
that  he  has  put  in  on  the  Federal  VUe 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974.  At 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence I,  too,  want  to  say  that  w*  wB 
miss  the  gentleman  very  deeply,  and  I 
hope  he  wlB  come  back  and  glTe  us  the 
benefit  of  his  advice  and  counsel. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  fo  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CROMIN.  I  also  rise  fii  support  of 
this  bill  and  in  words  of  praise  for  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Q«viS>. 

While  only  a  freshman,  I  h«v«  bad  tbs 
opportunity  to  travel  wifih  the  gentlemaa 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Davis)  to  •*•  tM 
Flre  Fighting  CMege  in  IBn^UdM.I  ICBO# 
how  very  hard  he  ^rorked  aftnr  ttail  titP 
to  prepare  this  legidatkm  and  tb  4$*4t 
through  to  the  pomt  where  it  is  iottlh 
r  think  eveiT  flreflHrter  th  the  Dtaiiad 

States  of  America  owes  a  deep  dd>«  ef 

*:'.•   zti'i\  ....  ■        :..      .  ..■   ..^j  \  b3[&<^'. 
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natitude  to  the  graitleman  from  Georgia 
^  Davis)  ,  and  J  am  sure  that  every 
cjttaen  In  the  United  States  tHU,  hope- 
fully, be  better  protected  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation  and  that  every  citizen 
own  bUn  an  undying  debt  of  gratitude. 
EOfl  sBOity  ahd  dedication  wU|  be  missed 
\n  the  memben  of  our  committee  and 
the  Congre^.  We  wish  him  well  In  his 
new  career. 

Mr.  BfOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
tbe  previous  question  on  the  conference 
r«»rt. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  Was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.    ^    , 

M!r.  ROSTENKO  WSKI.  Mt.  Speaker, 
I  (Aject  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that 
a  gaorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
pobit  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

"Dm  Sergeant  at  Arms  win  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

■nie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were-^yeas  381,  nays  3, 
not  voting  50,  as  follows; 
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Abdnor 

Cunp 

Flowers 

Ateug 

Carney,  Ohio 

Foley 

Aduns 

Carter 

Ford 

Addabbo 

Casey,  Ter. 

Foreythe 

Alennder 

Cederberg 

Foimtain 

Andenon. 

Cliamberlain 

Fraser 

Caltf. 

ChappeU 

Frellnghuysen 

Andenon,  m. 

Chlsholm 

Prenzd 

Andrews,  N.C. 

dancy 

Frey 

Andrm, 

dauaen. 

Froehlloh 

N.nak. 

DonH. 

Fulton 

Anaunelo 

Clay 

Fuqua 

ArchOT 

caevdand 

Oaydoa 

Artada 

Cochran 

Oettys 

Armstrong 

Cohen 

Qialmo 

Adibrook 

Collier 

Gibbons 

Attalay 

Camns,m. 

'Oilman 

A<pln 

Conlan 

Oian 

BadUlo 

Conte 

Ooldwater 

BkMU 

Corman 

Oonsalec 

BBkar 

cotter 

Ooodling 

BMrett 

CoughUn 

araaao 

Crane 

Gray 

Bewd 

Cronln 

Green,  Oreg. 

B«U 

Culver 

OrMn,Pa. 

Burnett 

Daniel,  Dsn 

OrtlBtha 

Bergland 

Daniels. 

Orover 

BerOl 

DomlBlckV. 

Gnbser 

BUggl 

Danlelaon 

Ouds 

BlaKtem 

Davis,  Oa. 

Ounter 

BUtnik 

Davis.  8.C. 

auyer 

ftifgi 

DaTl»,WU. 

Haley 

Boiud 

Delaney 

HamUtOB 

BOUIBC 

DeUenbMk 

Hammer- 

Bowen 

Dellums 

sohmldt 

Bntfemu 

Denholm 

Ranley 

Br», 

Dent 

Hanna 

ftwkiorldc* 

Derwin*! 

Hanrmhan 

firlnUty 

Devise 

Hansen,  Wash. 

BitMJki 

Dickinson 

Harrington 

BroomiMKi 

Dlaetfl 

Harafaa 

BratBnaa 

DowxUng 

Hastings 

acown.c>Uf. 

Drlnaa 

Hawkins 

DulskL 

'    SBMdI#P|  ^R  .  tII 

Brown,  Okie 

«ll  POB^       "^ 

Bnybm.irA 

■Bkluaitt 

■iekler,  ICass. 

to»yhm,Vft. 
BueliaiisB 

Bd  wards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  CaUi 

KMctoskl 
.BSderaoB 

BmS^MIlL 

Rrlenbom 
■Kh 

auA».ll». 

■ablMnaa 

Hlasbaw 

mn«aoB,nK. 

XTmns,Ck>lo. 
Brlns,  Vum. 

Bonn 

aoMflald 

BiaUaoB,llB. 

vasMU 

a«it 

^rtoB.jo]m 

Flndtov           c  Holtamaa 

»«on,l>hmipPl«h    ' 

Horton 
Hoamsr 

BTna 

Flood 

Howard 

Hnber 

BUdniit 

Uuagat* 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

jonss.  Ala. 

Jones,  H.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

joMan 

Karth 

Kastemneler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketcbuia 

King 

KluczynSkl 

Koch 

KoykendaU 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

liAtta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

liOng.La. 

Ix>Dg,  Md. 

Lott 

Lulan 

Lukan 

KcClory 

IfcCloakey 

McCoUlster 

McCormadc 

McXwan 

McFaU 

McKay 

UcKlnney 

MfiSpartden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Uadlgan 

Mabon 

MaUary 

Marszltl 

Martin.  Hebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 


Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

MexTlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

MlzBU 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 


Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Parrls 

Passman 

PatBiMi 

Pattern 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Po&ge 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Qanien 

Railsback 

BandaU 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Bees 

Begula 

Held 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Blnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

BoUson,  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roussdot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanee 

Satterfleld 

Bcberle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

ShrlTer 

Shuster 

Sikes 
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SIsk 
Skublts 

Slack 

Smith.  lowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Stedman 
Stelger.  Aria. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokss 
Btratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taloott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
ToweU,  Nev. 
Trailer 
Treen 
Udall 
XTUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
▼ander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
WigKonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
WUtten 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  na. 
Young,  G«. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  Tex. 
zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


OoUlns,  Tex.       Gross 


Landgrehe 


EUberg 

PoweU.Oblo 

Plynt 

Prltchard 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Boonsy,  N.T 

H«bert 

Bunnds 

Heinz 

Ryan 

Johnson,  coio. 

Schroeder 

Landrum 

Snyder 

McDade 

Steele 

Mann 

Stubbleflsld 

MAthlas.  CaUf . 

Stuckey 

MUIa 

Symms 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Tleman 

Moakley 

Wars 

Nelsen 

White 

O'Hara 

Whltehurat 

Pepper 

Pod^ 

Young,  S.C. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  M».  Duncan. 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Blester. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Dennis. 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Matblas  of  California. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Tlernan. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Dom. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Ware. 
Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  St«ele. 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 
Mr.   Moakley   with   Mr.   Young   of   South 
Carolina. 
Mr.  O^&ra  with  Mr.  WiUlams. 
Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  3838) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  regula- 
tion of  Interest  rates  payable  on  obliga- 
tions issued  by  ftffln*t<N«  of  certain  de- 
pository institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legi^ative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  an.  the 
substance  of  the  conference  report  «i 
8.  1769,  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlcm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOnHO — 60 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Carey,  N.T. 

dark 

ClawaoB,  Dd 

Oosabls 

conyers 

Daniel,  RolMrt 

W.,  Jr. 
deiadana 
Oeanls 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dora 
Duncan 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 
The  detic  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Ut.  E»bert  with  Mr.  Del  Olawnn. 

Ut.  mbouKf  at  9tw  Toik  with  Ur.  Robot 
W.  DUUCM,  Jr. 

Ur.  Clark  with  llr.  Baoaui  of  Idaho. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
imavoldably  delayed  on  my  way  to  the 
floor  and  consequently  was  unable  to 
record  my  vote  <«i  the  Federal  Plre  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  massive  problem  of  flre  destruc- 
tion in  this  country  certainly  merits  In- 
creased attention  by  the  Federal  Goveni- 
ment,  and  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on 
this  Important  legislation. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  SEN- 
ATE TO  MAKE  CORRECTION  IN 
ENROLLMENT  OP  S.  1769,  FEDERAL 
FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  coneoit  for  the  Immfdlatf 
c<aisidevatioa  of  the  concxurent  reso- 
lution (H.  Cm.  Res.  691)  to  autboclae 
a  corr«cticm  in  the  enrollment  oi  8. 1769. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  coc^urrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  6<  1 


Resolved  by  the  House  of 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  Th 
ment  of  the  amendment  to 
bill  (S.  1769)  to  reduce  the 
tentate  oozninerce  caused  b; 
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tepresen  tattvea 
In  the  enroll- 
he  text  of  the 
burden  on  in- 
avoidable  tires 


and  fire  losaes,  and  for  otbe  purpoMS,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  uthorlEed  and 
directed  in  the  enrollment  of  the  said  bill  to 
make  the  following  correct  m,  namely,  in 
section  16(a)  (3)  (G)  of  the  ct  of  March  3. 
1901  as  added  by  section  1(  strike  out  "of 
such  stress,  and  the  allertal  on  and  reduc- 
tion of  such  conditions"  an  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  fire  as  have  signi  cance  for  pur- 
pooes  of  control  or  preventic  i  of  fires". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th  tre  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gei  tleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolutiln  was  agreed 
to.  I 

A  motion  to  reconsidel  was  laid  on 
the  table.  | 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
13113.  COMMODITY  FUTURES 
TRADING  COMMISSlpN  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speai  :er,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on'  the  bill  (HJl. 
13113)  to  amend  the  C<  mmodlty  Ex- 
change Act  to  strengthe  i  the  regula- 
tion of  futures  trading,  tc  bring  all  ag- 
ricultural and  other  comn  sdltles  trsuled 
on  exchanges  under  regul  tion,  and  for 
other  purposes,  smd  ask  uz  mlmous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  ;he  managers 
be  read  In  lieu  of  the  repor  , 

The  Clerk  read  the  titl  i  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  then  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gen  leman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  stitement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  fhe  House  of 
September  27,  1974.) 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speak^,  I  am  happy 
today  to  call  up  the  confeit  ace  report  on 
H.R.  13113,  '"nie  Comm(  Uty  Futures 
Trading  Commission  Act  (  f  1974."  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  pr  ivlde  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  regi  ation  of  all 
futures  trading  under  the  Eiegls  of  one 
regulatory  body— the  Con  modlty  Fu- 
tiures  Trading  Commission  -established 
by  the  act. 

The  bill  itself  was  bom  ofier  1  year  ago 
in  the  Committee  on  A«rl<  ultore. 

During  the  August  recea  of  1973,  the 
committee  staff  began  a  i  svlew  of  the 
existing  act,  studies  of  pre  ilems  of  the 
regulation  of  the  industry  ■  id  their  pos- 
sible solution.  On  the  return  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  chairman  and  i  sreral  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  m(  t  informally 
with  small  separate  groups  sf  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Authority  ol  cials,  heads 
of  regulated  bocurds  of  trat  !,  and  users 
of  the  futures  market.  Wifeiout  excep- 
tion, these  groups  Indicatecfl^lssatlsfac- 
tlon  with  the  present  law  rwulatlng  fu- 
tures trading. 

After  (Mientatlon  meetini^  for  mem- 
bers of  the  full  oommlttef.  hearlncB 
were  set  on  a  series  of  coonto  taking 
the  fonn  ot  amem&nents  to^0  piressnt 


Act.  No  actual  langxiage  was  before  the 
witnesses  or  the  Committee  in  order  to 
provide  an  atmosphere  of  completely 
free  discussion. 

These  hearings  continued  into  a  fol- 
lowing week  with  testimony  from  a  broad 
spectrum  of  witnesses.  As  a  result  of 
these  hearings,  the  commlttte  directed 
that  a  special  ad  hoc  subcommittee  be 
formed,  to  formulate  actual  legislation. 
In  a  series  of  Informal  sessions  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  the  subcommit- 
tee, chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucdcy  (Mr.  Stubblktixu))  formulated 
and  rolled  legislation.  During  the  same 
period,  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee officially  traveled  to  Chicago  to  view 
the  floor  operations  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Mercantile  Ex- 
change, and  met  also  with  Department 
and  CEA  officials. 

H.R.  11955,  introduced  on  December 
13  by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of  all 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee, 
was  the  product  of  those  efforts. 

H.R.  11955  had  five  titles,  amending 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  as  follows: 
Title  I  created  a  new  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  to  regxilate  the 
trading  of  futures.  Title  n  made  certain 
major  and  minor  changes  in  activities  al- 
lowed under  the  present  Act.  and  moved 
to  generally  strengthen  the  authority  for 
regulation  of  the  exchanges  and  persons 
registered  under  the  act.  Title  n  created 
a  new  Federal  Commodity  Account  In- 
surance Corporation  to  provide  protec- 
tion to  smaller  investors  against  the  fi- 
nancial failure  of  the  brokerage  house 
servicing  their  commodity  account.  Title 
IV  contained  enabling  authority  for  the 
creation  of  National  Futures  Associa- 
tion (s)  ,  and  title  V  contained  several  sec- 
tions implementing  programs  contained 
In  earlier  titles,  and  providing  necessary 
changes  in  the  act  to  provide  for  the  new 
authority  to  regulate  futures  not  covered 
under  the  present  act. 

Time  was  again  set  aside  for  hearings 
before  the  full  committee  on  January  23. 
24,  29,  30,  and  31.  During  the  course  of 
the  hearings  governmental  and  public 
witnesses  again  appeared  before  the 
committee,  this  time  directing  their  com- 
ments to  specific  bills  before  the  com- 
mittee, principal  of  which  was  H.R. 
11955. 

Open  markup  sessions  were  held  on 
H.R.  13113  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, on  the  6th.  7th,  13th.  14th,  15th, 
and  27th.  with  final  consideration  of  the 
bill  by  the  committee  on  March  6,  1974. 
The  committee  voted  to  instruct  the 
chairman  to  Introduce  a  bill  incorporat- 
ing the  more  than  50  amendments  to 
H.R.  11955  adopted  by  the  committee 
during  marinip.  This  bill,  HJl.  13113. 
was  Introduced  on  February  27.  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  subsequently  re- 
ported by  a  record  vote  of  24  ayes  to  8 
voting  no. 

Subsequently,  the  bill  was  adopted  by 
the  House  on  April  11.  Senate  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  were  completed  May  22,  and  the 
legislation  reported  from  that  committee 
in  August  was  adopted  September  9.  Hie 
conferees  reached  agreement  after  2  days 
of  negoUatioDs,  The  eoQf  erence  report  is 
the  product  of  those  negotiations  and 


was   signed   by   all   conferees   of  both 
bodies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  burden  tbfe 
Members  with  all  of  the  details  of  thi 
legislation.  The  bill  Is  comprehenslv? 
H.R.  13113  Is  major  leslslatton  StntMs- 
enlng  the  Federal  regulation  of  the 
tlon"^  $500-bllllon  commodity  _ 
trading  industry.  It  provides  the  __ 
complete  overhaul  of  the  Commodtt^ 
Exchange  Act  since  its  Inceptkm.  uA 
creates  a  comprehensive  regulatoiT 
structure  to  oversee  the  trading  or 
futures.  The  bill  Is  a  consldeixd  approtdi 
toward  soMog  both  Immedlkte  and  readr 
ily  perceivable  problems  besetting  fU^S 
markets  and  the  public  Interart,  tuA 
makes  several  major  changes  in  the  lols 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  regulattnt 
all  futures  tradjng  enterprises. 

The  conf  eren(^  version  of  the  bill  ca%- 
slsts  of  four  titles.  Title  I  creates  a  net 
independent  cnmmisslon-  to  ba  kaovn 
as  the  Commodity  Futures  T)-adlsg  Gpoh. 
mission — to  replace  the  present  vesk 
regulatory  structure  within  tha  Ditic^ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  Commlaaioo 
will  consist  of  five  members,  not  joore 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of 
any  one  political  party.  The  membets 
will  be  appointed  to  serve  staggend 
terms.  One  of  the  members  wjU  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

Title  n  spells  out  the  Increased  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission,  and  provides 
broad  new  regulatory  powers  to  the 
CFTC.  "nie  provision  relating  to  Juris- 
diction of  the  Commission — section  201-^ 
is  extensive  and  complete  relative  to  ths 
trading  of  futures. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  issues  to  be 
resolved  in  the  Commodity  Putum 
Trading  Commission  Act  was  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  new  Commission.  BoQi  t&e 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  (hs 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  sought  to  avoid  the  usui^atldn 
by  the  new  Commission  of  the  iiuiaiie- 
tion  of  the  Securities  and  Bxchange-Coa- 
mlsslon  and  other  Federal  agencies,  ft 
was  the  Intent  of  the  committees  to  lU 
all  regulatory  gaps— to  regulate  trading 
in  futures  and  in  options  relating  to  coea- 
modlties  or  commodity  futures,  beeaun 
such  trading  Is  now  poorly  regulated,  if 
it  is  regulated  at  all.  As  passed  tv  4te 
House.  HH.  13113  made  clear  that  notb- 
ing  in  the  Act  would  supersede  or  Usait 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Securities  and  li- 
change  Commission  or  other  regnlatocf 
authorities.  The  Senate  refined  this  lan- 
guage in  an  attempt  to  avoid  unneeei- 
sary  overlapping  and  duplicative  regulf- 
tion. 

I  understand  that  there  is  some  ooik- 
cem  that  in  effectuating  the  mtent  ^ 
fill  regulatory  gaps,  the  ConfeivMe  sub- 
stitute aniears  to  have  an  untatsodid 
impact  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  SsaiQ- 
ttes^fuid  Ba^hange  Oommlsdoo. 

This  misconceptioa  apparently  baa 
arisen  because  of  certain  profisiOQS  in 
section  201  of  the  bUI,  in  particular  tbe 
revised  definition  of  commodities,  tfte 
limited  ((rant  of  exclusive  JurisdI)it|on  to 
the  Commodity  Futivea  TnMag  Ofiftr 
mission,  and  the  refereDoe  to  tnuUnr^ 
futures  e<nitract8  and  0Ptioaa,  not  ody 
on  designated  contract  maiicets,  but  il|0 
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m  "any  other  board  of  trade,  exchange 
«r  market."  I  wish  to  emphasiw  that  the 
Mr*  "any  other  board  of  trade,  ez- 
djuige  or  market"  were  included  to  the 
oonference  substitute  only  for  the  pur- 
DOM  of  giving  the  Commodity  Futures 
{[Yt^itif  Commission  Jurisdlctton  over 
f  tttorss  contracts  purchased  and  sold  In 
the  United  States  and  executed  on  a 
foreign  board  of  trade,  exchange  or 
Bjarket.  Tills  grant  of  exclusive  Jurls- 
djctkn  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  preempt- 
iog  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Securities  and 
£xcbange  Commission  over  securities,  in- 
eluding  stock  options,  traded  on  any  na- 
O^ai  securities  exchange  or  any  other 
J3B.  securities  market. 

With  respect  to  the  deflnltiMi  of  com- 
modities, it  was  intended  to  apply  to  a 
broader  class  of  goods,  articles,  rights 
and  interests  than  previously  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  It 
was  not  intended,  however,  to  apply  to 
trading  in  mterests  and  rights  tradi- 
tionally known  as  securities,  mcluding, 
for  example,  stocks,  corporate  bonds, 
warrants,  and  debentures,  nor  was  It  In- 
t^ded  to  apply  to  trading  in  options 
to  purchase  any  of  the  foregoing.  How- 
ever, tbe  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  201  of  the  bill  helps  to  clarify 
thtt  the  intent  of  the  conferees  was  to 
subject  all  trading  In  futures  contracts 
on  a  "contract  market"  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  the  act,  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  CFTC. 

I  further  understand,  however,  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion has  jurisdiction  over  other  types  of 
securities,  including  mvestment  con- 
tracts, and  that  the  term  mvestment 
contract  mcludes  a  broad  category  of 
arrangements  and  contracts  relating  to 
investments.  In  this  area,  there  may  be 
some  apparent  overlap  between  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Oommiasion  and  the  mtended  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  over  tradmg  In  futures  con- 
tracts rdating,  or  purporting  to  relate, 
to  tangible  commodities.  It  was  not  m- 
tended  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  with 
respect  to  mvestment  contracts  be  super- 
seded, except  to  the  extent  that  Jurisdic- 
tion is  granted  to  tiie  CFTC  with  respect 
to  contracts  for  future  delivery  or  options 
relating,  or  purportmg  to  relate,  to 
tangible  commodities,  or  which  are  ef- 
fected on  a  contract  market  designated 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  act.  As  a 
result,  the  act  is  designed  to  supplement 
the  present  framework  of  regulation  and 
to  operate  m  conjunction  with  existing 
statutes;  it  is  not  mtended  to  create  any 
regulatory  gaps. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  wished  to 
make  clear  that  nothing  in.  the  act  would 
supersede  or  limit  the  Jurisdiction  pres- 
ently conferred  on  courts  of  the  tTnlted 
States  or  any  State.  This  act  is  remedial 
legislation  dedgned  to  correct  certain 
abuses  which  Congress  found  to  exist  in 
areas  that  will  now  come  wltUn  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  CFTC.  Oongress  was 
aware  that  there  have  been  ongoing  ef - 
Ibrts  by  various  State  and  Fsderal  reg- 
iiUtors  to  prevent  some  of  these  abuses. 
Accordingly,  section  413  was  includad  In 
the  blH  to  make  clear  that  aU  pending 


proceedings,  including  ongoing  mvesti- 
gations,  as  well  as  coiurt  proceedings, 
should  continue  unabated  by  any  pro- 
vision of  the  act.  This  also  is  necessary 
m  order  to  prevent  the  creation  of  any 
regulatory  gaps,  particularly  during  the 
time  between  the  adopticm  of  this  legis- 
lation and  the  full  Implementation  of  Its 
provisions  by  the  CFTC.  During  the 
course  of  our  deliberations,  we  learned, 
for  example,  that  the  SEC  has  a  number 
of  such  matters  currently  under  mvesti- 
gation.  We  would  expect  that  those  m- 
veetlgations  will  continue  and  any  pro- 
ceedings resulting  therefrom  wlU  not  be 
affected  by  the  passage  of  this  act. 

To  the  extent  that  the  language  of 
subsection  (b)  subjects  rights  and  m- 
terests  or  transactions  mvblvlng  rights 
and  mterests  to  the  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  new  Commodity  Futures 
Tradmg  Commission  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  conferees 
mtended  that  the  two  Conunlssions 
would  consult  and  cooperate  m  deter- 
mlnmg  what  approaches  to  the  exercise 
of  their  respective  jurisdictions  will  best 
serve  the  public  mterest. 

Tltie  m  of  the  bill  provides  enabling 
authority  for  persons  registered  under 
the  act  and  m  the  commodity  trading 
busmess  to  establish  voluntary  futures 
association  for  regulating  the  practices 
of  Its  members.  Such  authority  could 
only  be  exercised  If  approved  by  the 
Commission,  and  only  if  the  association 
has  met  the  requirements  of  title  m. 

Title  IV  makes  a  niunber  of  Important 
technical  and  conforming  changes  ia 
present  law  designed  to  enhance  the 
ability  and  authority  of  the  Commission 
to  meet  the  mandate  of  the  strengthened 
Act.  as  well  as  to  make  other  necessary 
changes  m  existing  law. 

In  order  that  It  might  be  more  clear 
as  to  the  changes  m  existing  law  con- 
templated by  the  bill,  I  Insert  m  the 
Record  at  this  pomt  the  following,  show- 
ing the  amendments  to  present  law  pres- 
ent m  the  conference  bill: 

Sec.  a.  (a)(1)  VOr  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  "contract  of  aale"  shall  be  held  to  In- 
clude sales,  agreements  of  sale  and  agree- 
ments to  seU.  The  word  "person"  shall  be 
construed  to  Import  the  plural  or  singular, 
and  shall  mclude  IndlvldTials,  associations, 
partnerships,  corporations,  and  trusts,  the 
word  "commodity"  shall  mean  wheat,  cot- 
ton, rice,  com,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flaxseed, 
gram  sorghums,  mill  feeds,  butter,  eggs, 
[onions,  1  Solanum  tuberosum  (Irtsb  pota- 
toes), wool,  wool  tops,  fats  and  oils  (In- 
cluding lard,  tallow,  cottonseed  oU.  peanut 
oU,  soybean  oU  and  all  other  tats  and  oUs) . 
cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed,  peanuts,  soy- 
beans, soybean  meal,  livestock,  livestock 
products,  and  frozen  concentrated  orange 
Juice,  and  all  other  goods  and  articles,  ex- 
cept oniona  a»  provided  in  PuhVe  Law  85-839, 
and  all  servteea,  rtght$,  and  tnteresti  in 
which  contracta  for  future  dettvery  are  pres- 
ently or  in  the  future  dealt  in:  Provided, 
That  the  CommiMtion  shall  have  exoluHve 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  aeoounts,  offree- 
menta  (ineludint  any  tranaaetion  which  is 
of  the  character  of,  or  ia  commonly  fcnotrn 
to  the  trada  aa.  an  "option".  "pHvUege",  "in- 
demnity^. -Wd-.  "Offer",  "put",  "eaxr.  "ad- 
vance guaranty',  or  "decline  guaranty"), 
and  tranaaetiona  involving  eontraeta  of  sale 
of  a  eommodity  for  future  deUaery,  traded 
or  executed  on  a  contraet  market  deaignated 
pursuant  to  aection  5  of  thU  Act  or  any 
other  board  of  trade,  exchange,  or  market, 


and  tranaaetiona  subject  to  regulations  of 
the  Commiaaion  pursuant  to  section  217  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
aian  Act  of  1974:  And  provided  further.  That, 
except  as  hereinabove  provided,  nothing 
eonttHned  in  this  section  shall  (<>  super- 
sede or  Umit  the  luriadietUm  at  any  time 
conferred  on  the  Securites  and  Exchange 
Commiaaion  or  other  regulatory  authorities 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State,  or  (U)  restrict  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  such  other  au- 
thorities from  carrying  out  their  duties  and 
respoTiaibllltiea  in  accordance  toith  such 
laws.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  super- 
sede or  Umit  the  jurisdiction  conferred  on 
courts  of  the  United  States  or  any  State. 
Nothing  in  thia  Act  ahall  be  deemed  to 
govern  or  in  any  uay  be  applicable  to  trans- 
actions in  foreign  currency,  security  war- 
rants, security  rights,  resales  of  installment 
loan  contracts,  repurchase  options,  gov- 
ernment securities,  or  mortgages  and  mort- 
gage purchase  commitments,  unless  such 
transactions  involve  the  sale  thereof  for 
future  delivery  conducted  on  a  board  of 
trade. 

The  words  "board  of  trade"  shaU  be  held 
to  Include  and  mean  any  exchange  or  asso- 
ciation, whether  Incorporated  or  unincor- 
porated, of  persons  who  shall  be  engaged 
in  the  bxislness  of  buying  or  selling  any  com- 
modity or  receiving  the  same  for  sale  on  con- 
signment. The  act,  omission,  or  failure  of 
any  official,  agent,  or  other  person  acting  for 
any  Individual,  assod&tlon.  partnership, 
corporation,  or  trust  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment  or  office  shall  be  deemed  the  act. 
omission,  or  faUure  of  such  Individual,  asso- 
ciation, partnership,  corporation,  or  trust,  as 
well  as  of  such  ofllclal,  agent,  or  other  person.. 
The  words  "Interstate  commerce"  shall  be 
construed  to  niean  commerce  between  any 
State.  Territory,  or  possession,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  any  place  outside  thereof: 
or  between  points  within  the  same  State.  Ter- 
ritory, or  possession,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  through  any  place  outside  there- 
of, or  within  any  Territory  or  poasesslon,  or 
the  District  of  C!olumbla.  The  words  "coop- 
erative association  of  producers"  shall  mean 
any  cooperative  association,  corporate  or 
otherwise,  not  less  than  76  per  centiun  In 
good  faith  owned  or  controUed,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  by  producers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  otherwise  complying  with  an  Act 
of  Congress  of  February  18,  1933  (tJ.S.C. 
1934  ed.,  tlUe  7,  sees.  391  and  393),  as  now 
or  hereafter  amended.  Including  any  organi- 
zation acting  for  a  group  of  such  associations 
and  owned  or  controlled  by  such  asaoda- 
tfons.  provided  that  buslneas  done  for  or  with 
the  United  States  of  Amerioa,  or  any  agency 
thereof,  shall  not  be  considered  either  mem- 
ber or  nonmember  bualneM  in  determining 
the  oompUance  of  any  such  aaaodatlon  with 
said  Act  of  Congress  of  February  IS,  1928. 
The  words  "member  of  a  contract  market" 
shaU  mean  and  Include  Indlvldttals,  assocla- 
tlons,  partnerships,  corporations,  and  trosts 
owning  or  holding  membership  In,  or  ad- 
mitted to  membership  repreaentatlen  on.  a 
contraet  market  or  given  members'  trading 
privileges  thereon.  The  words  "futnrea  eom- 
mlflslon  merohant"  shall  mean  and  Indods 
IndivldQals,  associations.  partnerrtHps.  oor- 
poratlona,  and  trusta  en|j«ttd  in  aoUdtlng 
or  in  accepting  orders  for  the  porehaae  or 
sale  of  any  commodity  for  future  deUvery 
on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  any  eontraet 
market  and  that.  In  or  In  oonneetlon  wltb 
suob  Mlleltatlon  or  aooeptanoe  at  ordan, 
accepts  any  money,  aeoTirltlaa,  or  property 
(or  sztenda  credit  In  Hen  thereof)  to  margin, 
guarantee,  or  sectire  any  trades  or  oo&traets 
that  result  or  may  nsolt  therefrom,  Ttie 
words  "floor  broker"  ahaU  mean  any  person 
who.  in  or  sunouadlng  any  **pit^,  "ring", 
"poet",  or  other  pfaMS  provided  bj  a  contract 
market  tor  tbe  meeting  of  peraons  atmllarly 
engaged,  ahall  purchase  or  scU  tor  any  othav 
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person  any  oommodlty  for  fu  ur*  dellTury  on 
or  subject  to  the  rules  oi  any  eontraot 
market.  (The  words  "the  Col  unlaaton"  ah«U 
mean  the  Commodity  Exchau  [e  Commlaolon, 
oonsUtlng  of  the  Secretary  at  Agrlcultur«, 
the  Secretary  of  Ck>mmeroe.  tnd  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  an  offlclal  •  t  employee  of 
each  of  the  executive  dep&rta  »nte  concerned, 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctdtun. 
the  Secretary  of  Conuneree.  tnd  the  Attor- 
ney General,  respectlyely;  an  1  the  Saoretary 
of  Agriculture  or  his  dealgi  «e  shall  mtv* 
as  Ch&lrman. ) 

The  toorda  "the  Commiask  »"  $haU  mean 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trad\  ig  Commission 
established  under  paragraph  >  2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

The  term  "commodity  tt  iding  advisor" 
shall  mean  any  person  who,  /e  ■  compensation 
or  profit,  engages  in  the  bust,  ess  of  advising 
others,  either  directly  or  th  ough  publica- 
tions or  loritings.  as  to  the  val  le  of  commodi- 
ties or  as  to  the  advisability  oj  trading  in  any 
commodity  for  future  deliver  on  or  subject 
to  the  rules  of  any  contract  utrket,  or  who 
for  compensation  or  profit,  a;  d  as  part  of  a 
regular  business,  issues  o  promulgates 
analyses  or  reports  concemin  '  commodities; 
but  does  not  include  (i)  onj  I  bank  or  trust 
company,  («)  any  newspaper  -eporter.  news- 
paper columnist,  newspaper  editor,  lawyer, 
accountant,  or  teacher,  (iii)  c  ny  fioor  broker 
or  futures  commission  mere  Mnt,  (iv)  the 
publisher  of  any  bona  fide  n  wspaper,  newt 
magazine,  or  Xtusiness  or  firu  ncial  publica- 
tion of  general  and  regular  irculation  in- 
cluding their  employees,  (v)  any  contraet 
market,  and  {vi)  such  otht  •  persons  not 
within  the  intent  of  this  de  \nition  as  the 
Commission  may  specify  by  n  le,  regulation, 
or  order:  Provided,  That  tht  fumUhing  of 
such  services  by  the  forego  ng  persons  it 
solely  incidental  to  the  conduc  :  of  their  busi- 
ness or  profession.  The  term  "c  'mmodity  pool 
operator"  shall  mean  any  peri  m  engaged  in 
a  business  which  is  of  the  na  ure  of  an  in- 
vestment trust,  syndicate,  or  i  milar  form  of 
enterprise,  and  who.  In  com  ection  there- 
with, solicits,  accepts,  or  receiv,  s  from  others, 
funds,  securities,  or  property,  tither  directly 
or  through  capital  contributic  it,  the  tale  of 
stock  or  other  forms  of  tecur\  ties,  or  other- 
wise, for  the  purpose  of  tradiv  j  in  any  com- 
modity for  future  delivery  on  or  subject  to 
the  rules  of  any  contraet  ma  ket,  but  does 
not  include  such  persons  not  oithin  the  in- 
tent of  this  definition  as  the  Cc  mmission  may 
specify  by  rule  or  regulation  i  r  }>y  order. 

(2)  There  is  hereby  eatablit  led,  at  an  in- 
dependent agency  of  the  Unit  i  States  Gov- 
ernment, a  ComTnodity  Future;  Trading  Com- 
mission. The  Commissioner  sh<  U  be  compoted 
of  a  Chairman  and  four  other  <  ommissUmert. 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  th,  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  const  it  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  nomiruUing  persons  foi  appointment, 
the  President  shall  seek  to  sstdbliih  and 
maintain  a  balanced  Commisa  on,  tncluding, 
but  not  limited  to,  persons  o)  demonstrated 
knowledge  In  futures  trading  or  its  regula- 
tion and  persona  of  demonatre  \ed  knowledge 
in  the  production,  merchandia  ng,  proeeaaing 
or  distribution  of  one  or  mor  of  the  com- 
modities or  other  goods  and  ar,  icles.  aervicea. 
rights  and  interests  covered  b$  this  Act.  Not 
more  than  three  of  the  membet  t  of  the  Com- 
miaaion  shall  be  members  of  th  ;  same  politi- 
cal party.  Kach  Commiasioner  at  all  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  five  years  and  un  il  hia  aucoea- 
tor  ia  appointed  and  liaa  qw  lifted,  except 
that  he  thaU  not  to  continue  U  aerve  beyond 
the  expintion  of  the  next  am  wkm  of  Oon- 
greas  subsequent  to  the  expti  ition  of  aaid 
fixed  term  of  office,  and  except  A)  any  Oom- 
miaaioner  appointed  to  fill  a  v<  )eaney  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiraUon  of  the  term  for 
which  hia  predeoesaor  waa  oppo  nted  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  renatnder  t  f  auch  term 
and  (B)  the  terma  of  ajfioe  of  the  Oommie- 
tionera  firat  taking  of^ee  after  t  \»  enactmeat 
of  thia  paragraph  ahaU  expire   n  deatgnated 


by  the  Preaident  at  the  end  of  two  years,  one 
at  the  «nd  of  three  yeara,  one  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

(3)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  Commis- 
sioners to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
miasion. 

(4)  The  Commiaaion  shall  have  a  General 
Counael,  who  ahall  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
miaaion and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  General  Counsel  shall  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Commission  and  serve  as  its 
legal  adviaor.  The  Commission  shall  appoint 
such  other  attorneys  as  may  be  necessary,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commiaaion,  to  assist  the 
General  Counael,  repreaent  the  Commiaaion 
in  <M  diteiplinary  proceedings  pending  be- 
fore it,  represent  the  Commission  in  courts 
of  law  whenever  appropriate,  assist  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  handling  litigation 
concerning  the  Commiaaion  in  courts  of  law, 
and  perform  auch  other  legal  duties  and 
functions  as  the  Commission  may  direct. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commiaaion,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  oon- 
aent  of  the  Senate,  and  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Commission.  The  Sxecutive  Director 
ahall  report  directly  to  the  Commiaaion  and 
perform  such  functions  and  duties  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe. 

{8)  (A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph  and  in  paragrapht  (4)  and  (5) 
of  this  subsection,  the  executive  and  admin- 
Utrative  functions  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding functions  of  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  and  supervision  of 
peraonnel  employed  under  the  Commiaaion. 
the  distribution  of  business  among  such  per- 
sonnel and  among  administrative  units  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  use  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  shall  be  exercised  solely  by  the 
Chairman. 

(B)  In  carrying  out  any  of  hU  functions 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Chairman  shall  be  governed  by  general  pott- 
ciea  of  the  Commiaaion  and  by  auch  regula- 
tory deciaioju.  findinga,  and  determinationa 
aa  the  Commiaaion  may  by  law  be  authorised 
to  make. 

(C)  The  appointment  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  heads  of  mafor  administrative  units  un- 
der the  CommUsion  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commiaaion. 

(D)  Personnel  employed  regularly  and  full 
time  in  the  immediate  offices  of  CommUsion- 
era  other  than  the  Chairman  shaU  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

(S)  There  are  hereby  reserved  to  the  Com- 
mission its  functions  with  respect  to  reviaing 
budget  estimatea  and  with  reapect  to  deter- 
mining the  diatribution  of  appropriated 
funda  according  to  major  programa  and  pur- 
poaea. 

(f)  The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  time 
make  auch  provisiona  as  he  shall  deem  appro- 
priate authorizing  the  performance  by  any 
officer,  employee,  or  administrative  unit  un- 
der his  jurisdiction  of  any  functions  of  the 
Chairman  under  this  paragraph. 

(7)  No  Commissioner  or  employee  of  the 
Commiaaion  ahall  accept  employment  or  com- 
penaation  from  any  person,  exchange,  or 
clearinghouae  auttject  to  regulation  by  the 
Commiaaion  under  thia  Act  during  hia  term 
of  office,  nor  ahaU  he  participate,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  contract  market  operationa 
or  tranaactiona  of  a  character  aubject  to 
regulation  by  the  CommUaion. 

(«)  The  Commiasion  shall  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  estabUOi 
a  separate  office  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  atafed  with  employeea  of 
the  Commiaaion  for  the  purpote  of  mtdntatn- 
ing  a  liaiaon  between  the  Commiaaion  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Secre- 
tary ahall  take  auch  atepa  aa  mag  be  neoeaaary 
to  enable  the  Commiaaion  to  obtotit  informa- 
tion and  utilize  auch  services  and  faeiimet 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  mag  be 
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necessary  in  order  to  maintain  rjTrrllu^  * 
such  liaiaon.  In  addition,  the  aecretem  J>S 
appoint  a  UaUon  officer,  who  sfeoO  btM 
empkn/ee  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretart.  3 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  liaiaon  beUeSm 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Otnkt 
miaaion.  The  Oommiaeion  ahaU  furnish  MMh 
liaiaon  officer  avvroptiate  office  apaae  -rimfc 
the  officea  of  the  Commiaaion  and  ahall  atom 
such  liaiaon  officer  to  attend  and  obaerve-^ 
deliberationa  and  prooeedinga  of  the  O&Z 
mitaion. 

(9)  {A)  Whenever  the  Commiation  aulmtlk 
any  budget  estimate  or  requett  to  the  FrtM- 
dent  or  the  Office  of  Mangernent  and  rtifflwt. 
it  shall  concurrently  tranaititt  eoptea  of  thdi 
estimate  or  requeat  to  the  ttouae  and  Senate 
Approprlationa  Committeea  and  the  Boam 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Foreatry. 

(B)  Whenever  the  Commiaaion  tranamttt 
any  legislative  recommendationa,  or  testf. 
mony,  or  comments  on  JegialatUm  to  fh» 
President  or  the  Office  of  Management  ant 
Budget,  it  shall  concurrently  tranamit  eoplm 
thereof  to  the  House  Committee  ©n  Agrlet^ 
ture  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  iQitaU 
ture  and  Forestry.  No  officer  or  agency  of  Urn 
United  Statea  ahall  have  any  authority  to 
require  the  Commiaaion  to  submit  ita  leel^ 
lative  recommendations  or  testimony  or  eom- 
ments  on  legialation  to  any  officer  or  agenet 
of  the  United  States  for  approval,  commeati, 
or  review,  prior  to  the  suJrmiasion  of  radk 
recomTii«TMlaMon«,  teatimony,  or  oommenli  te 
the  Congreaa.  In  inatancea  in  which  tftt 
Commission  voluntarily  aeeka  to  obtain  tht 
comments  or  review  of  any  officer  or  agetum 
of  tfie  United  States,  the  Commiaaion  ahelt 
include  a  description  of  such  actions  1%  III 
legislative  recommendationa,  teatimony.  or 
comments  on  legislation  which  tt  tranamttt 
to  tfie  Congreaa. 

(10)  The  Commiaaion  shall  have  an  offieU 
aeal,  which  ahaU  be  judidally  noticed. 

(11)  TJie  Commiaaion  ia  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulatlona  at  tt 
deems  necessary  to  govern  the  operating,  pro- 
cedures and  conduct  of  the  business  of  the 
Commission. 

(b)  for  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  (but  not 
In  anywln  limiting  tlie  tbreg6lng  deflnitlaa 
of  interstate  commerce)  a  tranaaidttaa  in  n- 
•pect  to  any  article  shall  b«  ounaldered  to  IM 
in  Interstate  conuneree  If  such  artlel*  ki  pwt 
of  that  current  of  commerce  «»"«ni  in  t^ 
commodity  trade  whereby  conunodltle*  aad 
commodity  products  and  byproducts  thffsdf 
are  sent  from  one  State  with  the  AzpeetatKm 
that  they  will  end  their  transit,  after  pap- 
chaae,  in  another.  Including,  in  addltioo  t» 
cases  within  the  above  geoaral  dsaorliiUaa, 
all  cases  where  p\u-chaa»  or  sale  Is  ettbfv  tm 
shipment  to  another  State,  or  for  "-Tif^f- 
tiu-e  within  the  State  and  the  shipment  o«t< 
■ide  the  State  of  the  products  resulting  tion 
such  manufacure.  Articles  norrnaHy  In  saelk 
current  of  commerce  shall  not  be  constderad 
out  of  such  commerce  through  resort  beli^ 
had  to  any  means  or  device  intended  to  i«> 
move  transactions  in  respect  thereto  floB 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  For  the  purpo^  of 
thia  paragraph,  the  word  "State"  Includta 
Territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  posass- 
Bion  of  the  United  States,  and  foreign  nadoo. 

Sac.  S.  Transaotlons  la  oommodlttes  in- 
volviag  the  sale  thereof  for  futon  delMMy 
aa  oommonly  conducted  cm  bo«rdi  at  tnto 
and  kBovn  as  "futurea"  fc*  aflectad  vttk 
a  national  pubUc  interest;  that  aueh  ta«B»' 
actions  are  carried  on  In  large  volume  by  Hat 
public  generally  and  by  persona  engaged  tt 
the  buoinaas  of  bayfag  and  aelUot  oommom* 
tiea  and  th*  prodvota  and  byproduoli  tMr#> 
of  In  iBtaratate  eommaroa;  tliat  tba  pilaii 
lnvolv«d  ia  aqeb  tmnMctlou  atv-gaiMl^ 
quoted  and  (HsBamlnailid  tt»w«hoat  tt* 
United  BUtaa  and  la  foreign  muntriMja  » 
baate  for  determli^xw  ibo^tbM  td  the  1K> 
duoer  aad  the  coasuDMr  of  eeomiedlttal  aal 
ttM  product*  and  byprodooi*  1har*aC  and  M 
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fggmtate  the  muasmanta  theasof  la  later- 
(tat*  taammerce;  that  auch,  tranaactiona  are 
yllimil  hy  ahippflns,  daaleia,  zalll««.  and 
otbm  eagsgMl  in  handling  commodlttea  and 
the  products  and  "aypxoduota  thereof  in  in- 
Iffstate  conuneree  aa  a  aoaans  of  liadglng 
tbamselves  against  poesible  loea  through 
fluctuatloaa  in  price;  that  the  tranaaetions 
and  prloee  of  commodltlee  on  such  boards  of 
trade  are  susceptible  to  speculation,  manlpu- 
latlon,  and  control,  and  sudden  or  unrea- 
aonable  fluctuations  in  the  prlcea  thereof 
frequently  occur  as  a  result  of  auch  apeoula- 
Oon.  manipulation,  or  control,  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  producer  or  Um  oon- 
lumer  and  the  persona  handling  commodi- 
ties and  the  products  and  byproducta  thereof 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  that  auch 
fluctuations  in  prices  are  an  obstruction  to 
and  a  biirden  upon  interstate  oomiaerce  In 
commodities  and  the  products  and  byprod- 
octs  thereof  and  render  regulation  impera- 
tive for  the  protection  of  such  oommeree 
and  the  national  public  intareat  therein. 

Sac.  4.  It  ahall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  deliver  for  transmission  through  the  mails 
or  in  interstate  commerce  by  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, wireless,  or  other  means  of  commu- 
nication any  offer  to  make  or  execute,  or 
any  conflrmatlon  of  the  execution  of,  or  any 
quotation  or  report  of  the  price  of,  any  con- 
tract of  sale  of  any  commodity  for  future 
delivery  on  or  subject  to  the  rulee  of  any 
board  of  trade  In  the  United  States,  or  for 
anf  person  to  make  or  execute  such  contract 
of  sale,  which  is  or  may  be  used  for  (a) 
badging  any  transaction  ia  lateratate  com- 
nurce  m  any  coounodity  or  the  products  or 
byproducts  thereof,  or  (b)  detannlalng  the 
price  basis  of  any  auch  tranaaoUon  in  inter- 
state commerce,  or  (c)  delivering  any  com- 
modity sold,  shipped,  or  reoelved  in  inter- 
state commerce  for  the  fuUUImant  thereof, 
ssoept,  in  any  of  the  foregoing  cases,  where 
such  contract  Is  made  by  or  through  a  mem- 
ber of  a  board  of  trade  which  has  been  deo- 
ignated  by  the  [Secretary  of  Agriculture) 
Commission  as  a  "contract  market",  as  here- 
inafter provided,  and  if  such  contract  ia 
evidenced  by  a  record  in  writing  which  shows 
the  date,  the  parties  to  such  contract  and 
their  addresses,  the  property  covered  and  its 
price,  and  the  terma  of  delivery:  Provided, 
That  each  board  member  ahall  ke^  such 
isoord  for  a  period  of  three  yean  from  the 
date  thereof,  or  for  a  longer  period  aa  the 
(Secretary  of  Agriculture]  Ocmmiaaion  shall 
so  direct,  which  record  abaU  •*  all  tlmea  be 
open  to  the  Inspection  of  any  representative 
of  the  (United  Statea  Department  of  Agri- 
culture] Commiaaion  or  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice. 

Stc.  4a.  (1)  Excessive  speculation  In  any 
commodity  under  contracts  of  sale  of  such 
commodity  for  future  delivery  made  on  or 
subject  to  the  rules  of  contract  markets 
causing  sudden  at  imraasonabla  fluctuations 
or  unwarranted  changes  In  the  price  of  such 
commodity,  is  an  undue  and  unnecessary 
burden  on  interstate  commeroe  la  such  com- 
modity. For  ttie  purpose  of  »HTniiT<''>'«"g. 
•Umlnating,  or  preventing  auoh  burden,  the 
Oommtsalon  shall,  from  ttina  to  time,  after 
due  notice  and  opportvmlty  for  hearing,  by 
order,  proclaim  and  Hz  auch  limits  on  the 
amount  of  trading  which  may  be  done  or 
positions  which  may  be  held  by  any  person 
under  contracts  of  sale  of  auch  commodity 
for  future  deUvery  on  or  aubject  to  the  rulee 
of  any  contract  nuurket  aa  the  Communion 
finds  are  neoassary  to  dlmlnUh,  eliminate,  or 
prevent  such  burden.  In  determlnlag 
Jrtjether  any  person  has  exceeded  auch  llmlta. 
toe  positions  held  and  trading  dona  by  any 
P«wns  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by 
■ucb  person  abaU  be  included  vrlth  the  posi- 
tions held  and  trading  done  by  such  person; 
and  further,  such  Umlta  upon  poslttons  and 
^*dlng,  sbaU  s^iply  to  poeltlooa  htid  by,  and 
•'•ding  done  by,  two  or  more  persona  acting 
Pw»*«*nt  to  aa  expressed  or  Implied 
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UMat  or  understaadlng,  the  same  as  if  the 
posmona  were  held  by,  or  tlM  trading  were 
done  by,  a  single  person.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tten  shall  be  construed  to  pndiiblt  the  Com- 
mission from  fixing  dilferent  trading  or  posi- 
tion limits  for  dilferent  commodities,  mar- 
kets, futures,  or  deUvery  months,  or  differ- 
ent trading  limits  for  buying  and  selling  op- 
erations, at  different  limits  for  the  purposes 
of  sul>paragraph8  2  (A)  and  (B)  of  the  sec- 
tion, or  from  exempting  tranaactloas  nor- 
maUy  known  to  the  trade  aa  "spreads"  or 
"straddlee"  or  "arbitrage"  or  from  fixing 
limits  applying  to  such  tranaaetionB  or  posi- 
tions different  from  llmlta  fixed  for  other 
transactlone  or  positions.  The  word  "orW- 
trage"  in  domestic  markets  shcUl  be  defined 
to  mean  the  same  as  a  "spread"  or  "strad- 
dle". The  Commiaaion  ia  authorized  to  de- 
fine  the   term   "international   arbitrage" 

(3)  The  Oommlwalon  shall  la  such  order 
fix  a  reaaoaable  time  (not  to  exceed  ten 
days)  after  the  orders  promulgation;  after 
which,  and  uatu  such  order  la  suspeaded, 
BKMlifled,  or  revoked.  It  ahall  be  ualawful 
for  any  penon — 

(A)  directly  or  indirectly  to  buy  or  sell, 
or  agree  to  buy  or  sell,  under  contracts  of 
sale  of  such  commodity  tot  future  delivery 
on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  contract 
market  or  markets  to  which  the  order  ap- 
plies, any  amount  of  such  commodity  dur- 
ing any  one  business  day  In  exoeaa  of  any 
trading  limit  fixed  for  one  business  day  by 
the  Commission  in  such  order  for  or  with  re- 
spect to  such  oonuaodlty:  or 

(B)  directly  or  ladlreotly  to  bold  or  con- 
trol a  net  long  or  a  net  short  position  in  any 
commodity  for  future  deUwry  on  or  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  any  contract  market  la 
exceea  of  any  pooitlon  limit  fixed  by  the 
Oommissioa  for  or  vrith  reapect  to  such  com- 
modity: Provided,  That  auoh  podtlon  limit 
diall  not  apply  to  a  position  acquired  in  good 
faith  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
order. 

(3)  No  order  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  section  shaU  apply  to  transactions  or 
positions  which  are  shown  to  be  bona  fide 
hedging  tranaactiona  or  poaltlons  (.]  aa  auch 
terma  ahall  be  defined  by  the  Commiaaion 
wtmtH.  ninety  dagt  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Commodity  Puturet  rrodfi^  Com- 
miasion Act  of  1974  by  order  consistent  with 
the  purpoaea  of  thia  Act. 

(For  the  purposes  of  determining  the  bona 
fide  hedging  transactions  or  positions  of  any 
person  under  this  paragraph  (3),  they  shall 
mean  sales  of,  or  short  positions  In,  any 
commodity  for  future  delivery  on  or  subject 
to  the  rules  of  any  contract  market  made  or 
held  by  such  person  to  the  extent  that  such 
sales  or  short  positions  are  offset  in  quantity 
by  the  ownership  or  purchase  of  the  same 
cash  commodity  by  the  same  person  or,  con- 
versely, purchases  of,  or  long  positions  in, 
any  commodity  for  futxire  delivery  on  or  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  any  contract  market  made 
or  held  by  such  person  to  the  extent  that 
such  piuxhases  or  long  positions  are  offset 
by  sales  of  the  same  cash  commodity  by  the 
same  person.  These  shall  be  included  in  the 
amount  of  any  commodity  which  may  he 
hedged  by  any  person — 

[  (A)  the  amount  of  auch  oommodlty  suc^ 
person  is  raising,  or  in  good  faith  Intends 
or  expects  to  raise,  within  the  next  twelve 
months,  on  land  (in  the  United  States  or  its 
Territories)  which  such  person  owns  or 
leases; 

((B)  an  amount  of  such  commodity  the 
aale  of  which  for  future  delivery  would  be 
a  reasonable  hedge  against  the  products  or 
byproducts  of  such  coounodity  owned  or  pur- 
chased by  such  person,  or  the  purpose  of 
which  tar  future  delivery  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable hedge  against  the  sale  of  any  prod- 
uct or  byproduct  of  such  commodity  by  such 
person; 

[(C)  aa  amouat  of  such  oonuaodlty  the 


purchase  of  which  for  future  delivery  shall 
not  exceed  such  person's  unflUed  anticipated 
requirements  for  processing  or  manufactiu-- 
ing  during  a  specified  operating  period  not  in 
excess  of  one  year :  Provided.  That  such  piir- 
chase  is  made  and  liquidated  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  in  accordance  with  sound  com- 
mercial practice  in  conformity  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  prescribe.] 

(4)  This  section  AaU  apply  to  a  person 
that  la  registered  aa  a  futurea  commiaaion 
merchant  or  as  a  floor  tvoker  under  author- 
ity of  this  Act  only  to  the  extent  that  trana- 
actiona made  by  such  pierson  are  made  on 
behalf  of  or  for  the  account  at  benefit  of 
such  person.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
transactions  made  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  or  at 
the  direction  of,  the  United  States,  or  a 
duly  authorized  agency  thereof. 

Sac.  4b.  It  ShaU  be  unlawful  (1)  for  any 
member  of  a  contract  market,  or  for  any  cor- 
rDq>ondent,  agent,  or  employee  of  any  nxem- 
ber.  in  or  in  connection  with  any  order  to 
make,  <k-  the  making  of  any  contract  of 
sale  of  any  commodity  m  interstate  com- 
merce, made,  or  to  be  made,  on  or  subject  to 
the  rules  of  any  contract  marked,  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  other  person,  or  (2)  for  any 
person,  in  or  in  connection  with  any  order 
to  make,  or  the  making  of,  any  contract  of 
sals  of  any  commodity  for  future  delivery, 
make,  or  to  be  made,  on  or  aubject  to  the 
rulea  of  any  contract  market,  for  or  on  be- 
half of  any  other  person  if  such  contract  for 
future  delivery  is  or  may  be  used  for  (a) 
hedging  any  transaction  in  interstate  com- 
merce in  such  commodity  (x  the  products  or 
byproducts  thereof,  or  (b)  determining  the 
price  baala  of  any  transaction  in  interstate 
commerce  in  such  oonomodlty,  or  (c)  deliver- 
ing any  such  commodity  sold,  shipped,  at  re- 
oelved in  interstate  commerce  for  the  f\il- 
flllment  thereof — 

(A)  to  cheat  or  defraud  or  attempt  to 
cheat  or  defraud  such  other  person; 

(B)  wlllfiaiy  to  make  or  cauae  to  be  made 
to  auoh  other  person  any  false  report  or 
statonent  thereof,  or  willfully  to  enter  or 
cauae  to  be  entered  for  auch  person  any  false 
record  themof; 

(C)  willfully  to  deceive  or  attempt  to 
deceive  such  other  person  by  any  means 
whataoveer  in  regaad  to  any  such  order  to 
contract  or  the  disposition  or  execution  of 
any  such  order  or  contract,  or  ia  regard 
to  any  act  of  agency  performed  with  rcsi>ect 
to  such  order  or  contract  for  such  person:  or 

(D)  to  bucket  such  order,  or  to  fill  such 
order  by  offset  against  the  order  or  orders  of 
any  other  person,  or  willfully  and  knowingly 
and  without  the  prior  consent  of  such  person 
to  become  the  buyer  in  respect  to  any  selling 
order  of  such  person,  or  become  the  seller  in 
respect  to  any  buying  order  of  such  person. 

Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
a  futures  comlsalon  merchant  or  floor  broker 
who  shall  have  in  hand,  simultaneously,  buy- 
ing and  selling  orders  at  the  market  for 
different  principals  for  a  like  quantity  of 
(cotton]  o  commodity  tor  future  delivery  In 
the  same  month,  from  executing  such  buy- 
ing and  selling  orders  at  the  market  price: 
Provided,  That  any  such  execution  shall  take 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  where  such 
orders  are  to  be  executed  at  public  outory 
across  the  ring  and  shall  be  duly  reported, 
recorded,  and  cleared  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  orders  executed  on  such  exchange 
(.] :  And  provided  further.  That  such  transac- 
tions shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  aa  the  Commiaaion  may 
promulgate  regarding  the  manner  of  the 
execution  of  auch  tranaactiona. 

Ssc.  4c.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  oSer  to  enter  into,  enter  into,  or 
confirm  the  executloa  of,  any  tranaactlao 
Involring  any  commodity,  which  Is  or  may 
be  used  for  (I)  hedging  any  transaction  In 
interstete  ccunmerce  in  such  commodity  <»' 
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thereof,  or   (3) 
of    aoy   Bucb 


transaction  In  Interstate  coi  unerce  In  sucb 
commodity,  or  (3)  delivering  any  such  com- 
modity sold,  shipped,  or  re4  slved  in  Inter- 
state commerce  for  the  fulfil  ment  thereof — 

(A)  If  such  transaction  Is,  B  of  the  charac- 
ter of,  or  la  commonly  known  to  tbe  trade  as, 
a  "wash  sale",  "cross  trade'1  or  "accommo- 
dation trade",  or  is  a  flctltloul  sale; 

(B)  |lf  such  transaction  ills  of  the  char- 
acter of.  or  Is  commonly  luiown  to  the  trade 
as  a  "privilege".  "Indemnity  '.  "bid",  "offer", 
"put",  "call",  "advanced  gii  xanty".  or  "de- 
cline guaranty",  or]  i/  tveh  tranaaction  in- 
volves any  commodity  *pee(  Ically  »et  forth 
in  section  2(a)  of  thU  Act.  rrior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Commodity ,  'uturea  Trading 
Commiuion  Act  of  1974.  an  I  if  such  trans- 
action ia  of  the  character  of,  or  if  commonly 
known  to  the  trade  as.  an  '  option",  "privi- 
lege", "indemnity",  "bid",  "offer",  "put", 
"call",  "advance  guaranty",  i  r  decline  guar- 
anty", or 

(C)  If  such  transaction  ft  used  to  cause 
any  price  to  be  reported  registered,  or 
recorded  which  Is  not  a  tru  i  and  bona  flde 
price. 

Nothing  in  this  section  sh  11  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  exchange  of  utures  In  con- 
nection with  cash  commod  ty  transactions 
or  of  futures  for  cash  con  nodltles.  or  of 
transfer  trades  or  office  tra  les  U  made  In 
accordance  with  board  of  tn  iJe  rules  apply- 
ing to  such  transactions  i  Dd  such  rules 
shall  not  have  been  dlsap  )roved  by  the 
[Secretary  of  Agriculture  Commiaaxon. 
(Nothing  In  this  section  on  ectlon  4b  shaU 
be  construed  to  impair  any  SUte  law  ap- 
plicable to  any  transaction  enumerated  or 
described  in  such  sections.) 

(b)  No  person  shall  offer  to  enter  into, 
enter  into,  or  confirm  the  et  tcution  of.  any 
transaction  subject  to  the  pr  viaiona  of  aub- 
section  <o)  of  thU  section,  involving  any 
commodity  regulated  under  thU  Act,  but 
not  specifically  set  forth  in  ection  2(o)  of 
this  Act.  prior  to  the  enactmi  it  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Con  mission  Act  of 
1974.  which  ia  of  the  charactt  ■  of.  or  is  com- 
monly known  to  the  trade  a  i.  on  "option", 
"pHvUege".  "indemnity".  '  bid",  "offer", 
"put",  "call",  "advance  guar  mty".  or  "de- 
cline 'guaranty,  contrary  to  i  ny  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  af  the  Comt\  iaaion  prohib- 
iting any  such  tranaaction  o  allowing  any 
such  transaction  under  atich  i  erma  and  con- 
dttiona  as  the  Commiaaion  hall  prescribe 
within  one  year  after  the  el  ective  date  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Tradi  \g  Commiaaion 
Act  of  1974  unless  the  Com  niaaion  deter- 
minea  and  notiflea  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  i  le  Houae  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  that  i  ia  unable  to 
prescribe  auch  terma  and  cor,  Utiona  within 
such  period  of  time:  Prop*  td,  That  any 
such  order,  rule,  or  regulatim  may  be  made 
only  after  notice  and  opport^  nity  for  hear- 
ing: And  provided  further.  '  hat  the  Com- 
mission may  set  different  tet  na  and  condi- 
tiona  for  different  marketa. 

Sac.  4d.  It  shaU  be  unlawfi  1  for  any  per- 
son to  engage  as  futures  co]  ualMlon  mar- 
chant  in  soliciting  orders  or  m  eepting  ordars 
for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  i  ly  oommodtty 
for  future  delivery,  or  Invoi  log  any  coo- 
tracts  of  sale  of  any  comnuM  tty  for  futtnw 
delivery,  on  or  subject  to  tbi  rules  of  any 
contract  market  unless — 

(1)  such  person  shall  have:  egUtared,  un- 
der this  Act.  with  the  (Secret  ry  of  Agricul- 
ture) Commiaaion  as  such  fu  urea  oommla- 
slon  merchant  and  such  reg  itratton  ahall 
not  have  expired  nor  been  i  iispended  nor 
revoked:   and  | 

(2)  such  person  shall,  whet  «r  a  member 
or  nonmember  of  a  contract  narket,  treat 
and  deal  with  all  money,  m  mrlttea,  and 
property  received  by  such  per*  n  to  margin, 
guarantee,  or  secure  the  tradai  or  eontracta 


of  any  customer  of  such  person,  or  aocrulnc 
to  such  customer  as  the  result  o(  sueh  tndes 
or  contracts,  as  belonging  to  sueh  custocosr. 
Such  jooney,  securlttes,  «nd  property  abail  bs 
separately  accounted  for  and  sbaU  not  b* 
commingled  with  the  funds  of  sueh  commis- 
sion merchant  or  be  used  to  margin  or  guar- 
antee the  trades  or  contracts,  or  to  secure  or 
extend  the  credit,  of  any  customer  or  per- 
son other  than  the  one  for  whom  the  sams 
are  held:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
money,  securities  and  property  of  the  cmb- 
tomers  of  such  futures  cominlsslon  merchant 
may.  for  oonyenlence,  be  commingled  and  de- 
posited In  the  same  account  or  aecoimts  with 
any  bank  or  trust  company  or  with  the  clear- 
ing house  organization  of  such  contract  mar- 
ket, and  that  such  ahare  thereof  as  In  the 
normal  course  of  business  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  margin,  guarantee,  secure,  transfer, 
adjust,  or  settle  the  contracts  or  trades  of 
such  customers  or  resulting  market  posi- 
tions, with  the  clearinghouse  organization  of 
such  contract  market  or  with  any  member 
of  such  ccoitract  market,  may  be  withdrawn 
and  applied  to  such  purposes.  Including  the 
payment  of  commissions,  brokerage.  Interest, 
taxes,  storage  and  other  charges,  lawfully  ac- 
cruing In  connection  with  such  contracts 
and  trades:  Provided,  further.  That  such 
money  may  be  Invested  in  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes.  in  general  obligations  of  any 
State  or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
and  In  obligations  fully  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States, 
such  Investments  to  be  made  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  (Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture] Commiaaion  may  prescribe. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  any  clearing 
agency  of  a  contract  market  and  any  de- 
pository, that  has  received  any  money,  secu- 
rities, or  property  for  deposit  In  a  separate 
account  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  section,  to  hold,  dispose  of  or  use  any 
such  money,  securities,  or  property  as  be- 
longing to  the  depositing  futures  commission 
merchant  or  any  person  other  than  the  cus- 
tomers of  such  futures  commission  mer- 
chant. 

Ssc.  4e.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  act  as  floor  broker  in  executing  any 
orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  com- 
modity for  future  delivery,  or  Invcrtvlng  any 
contracts  of  sale  of  any  commodity  for  fu- 
ture delivery  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  any 
contract  market  unless  such  person  shall 
have  registered,  tmder  this  Act,  with  the 
fSecretarv  of  Agriculture)  Comnitaion  as 
sueh  floor  broker  and  such  registration  shall 
not  have  expired  nor  been  suspended  nor 
revoked. 

8*c.  4f.  (1)  Any  person  desiring  to  reg- 
ister as  futures  commission  merchant  or  as 
floor  broker  heretinder  shall  be  reglstsrsd 
upon  application  to  the  [Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture] Commiaaion,  which  application 
shall  be  made  in  form  and  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  [Secretary  of  Agrioultura] 
Commiaaion,  giving  such  Information  and 
facts  as  the  [Secretary  of  Agriculture]  Com- 
miaatoH  may  deem  necessary  ooocemlng  the 
business  In  which  the  applicant  is  or  will 
be  engaged  including.  In  the  case  of  applica- 
tions of  futures  commission  merchants,  the 
names  and  addressee  of  the  managers  of  all 
branch  offices  and  of  all  correspondents  and 
agents  engaged  in  soliciting  or  accepting  on 
behalf  of  such  applicants  any  orders  for  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  any  commodity  for 
future  delivery  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of 
any  board  of  trade,  and  Including  also  the 
names  of  its  officers  and  partners,  if  a  part- 
nership, and  of  its  oCDoers,  directors,  and 
stockholders,  as  the  [Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture) CommUaion  may  direct.  If  a  corpora- 
tion. Such  person,  when  registered  heretm- 
der,  shall  likewise  continue  to  report  and 
furnish  to  the  [Secretary  of  Agriculture] 
Oommiaaion  the  above-mentioned  informa- 


tton  and  suoli  oQtar  infntMllon  pertMntM 
to  his  business  as  the  (Bseretary  oc  achm. 
tux«]  amnntiMMkm  may  raqulr*.  AU  legMnk 
ttons  shall  aaq>lrs  on  tb*  Slst  day  of  n— i^^. 
ber  of  the  year  for  which  issusd,  and  AA 
be  renewed  npon  ^>pllcatlon  therefor  uttsM 
the  registration  baa  been  suspsnded  (and  tM 
period  of  such  saqMOslon  has  not  expinc) 
or  revoked  after  notice  and  hearing  as  dm. 
scribed  In  thl*  Act. 

(2)  Notwltbstandlng  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  no  person  desiring  to  regtstsr 
as  futures  commission  merchant  shall  tele 
reglstOTSd  unless  he  meets  such  minimum 
financial  requfrements  as  the  (Secretary  « 
Agrlcultxire]  Commission  may  by  regulatlea 
prescribe  ss  necessary  to  insure  his  meette 
his  obligations  as  a  registrant,  and  each  paw 
son  so  registered  shall  at  all  times  continue  t6 
meet  such  prescribed  minimum  financial  Te> 
quirements:  Provided.  That  such  minimi 
financial  requirements  will  be  considered 
met  if  the  applicant  for  registration  or  regl». 
trant  is  a  member  of  a  contract  market  aad 
conforms  to  minimum  financial  standards 
and  related  reporting  reqiUrements  set  by 
such  contract  market  In  Its  bylaws,  rulis, 
regulations  or  resolutions  and  approved  by 
the  (Secretary  of  Agriculture]  Commiaaion 
as  adequate  to  effectuate  the  piupoaes  of 
this  paragraph  (2). 

Sec.  4g.  (1)  Every  person  registered  hert> 
under  as  futures  commission  merchant  «r 
floor  broker  shall  make  such  reports  as  tt« 
required  by  the  [Secretary  of  Agrlcultmrt 
Commiaaion  regarding  the  transactions  aql 
positions  of  such  person,  and  the  trsnair 
tlons  and  poeltlons  of  the  customers  therwl, 
m  commodities  for  future  delivery  on  soy 
board  of  trade  in  the  United  States  or  els^ 
where:  shall  keep  books  and  records  pertain* 
Ing  to  such  transactions  and  poeltlons  la 
such  form  and  manner  and  for  tmb 
period  as  may  be  required  by  the  fBd6> 
retary]  Commiaaion,  and  shall  keep  sueh 
books  and  records  open  to  Inspection  by  any 
representative  of  the  [United  States  DepsTt^ 
ment  of  Agriculture]  Commiaaion  or  Uw 
United  States  Depcu-tment  of  Justice. 

(2)  Every  elearinghouae  and  contract  mar- 
ket shall  maintain  daily  trading  records.  Tto 
daily  trading  reeorda  ahall  tnalude  sueh  <«- 
formation  as  the  Commiaaion  ahall  preaertha 
by  rule. 

(3)  Brokera  and  futurea  oommiaaioH  mcr> 
chanta  ahall  maintain  daily  trading  reeorta 
for  each  customer  in  aueh  manner  and  form 
aatobe  idenUfUbU  vith  the  iradaa  refarrat 
to  in  aubaaotion  2. 

(4)  Daily  trading  reoorda  ahall  be  main- 
tained in  a  form  suitable  to  the  Comm4aalom 
for  aueh  period  eu  may  be  retpiirad  by  tha 
Commiaaion.  Reporta  ahall  be  made  from 
the  reeorda  maintatnad  at  auch  t*maa  ant 
at  auch  placea  and  in  aueh  form  aa  the  OM^ 
miaaion  may  prescribe  by  rule,  order,  or  reg- 
ulation in  &rder  to  protect  the  public  itrteK 
eat  and  the  interest  of  persona  trading  tn 
commodit\f  futurea. 

(5)  Before  Via  1)etfinntng  of  tradtng  sMft 
day.  the  exchange  ahaU,  tnaofar  aa  ta  pnv- 
tieable  and  under  terma  and  oondttiona  »P0- 
eifled  by  the  Oommiaakm.  make  pnVUe  til* 
volume  of  trading  on  ea6h  type  of  eontntt 
for  the  previoua  day  and  aueh  other  tnfoum 
t^n  aa  the  Commission  deems  naeeaaarg  Ik 
the  public  interest  and  preaertbea  by  nle, 
order,  or  regulatUrti. 

(8)  Nothing  contained  in  thU  sscMon 
shall  be  construed  to  prcthibit  the  Commk- 
aion  from  making  aeperate  determtnaMam 
for  different  clearinghouaea.  contract  niff* 
kets,  and  exehangea  when  aueh  detemM^ 
tiona  are  warranted  in  the  Judgment  of  Vu 
Commiaaion. 

Sxc.  4h.  It  Shan  be  unlawftil  for  any  per- 
son—  ' 

(1)  to  conduct  any  office  or  place  of  basl> 
nsss  anywhere  in  the  Unltsd  Btatss  or  N> 
terrltortes  for  the  purpose  of  soIlcMtac  « 
accepting  any  orders  for  the  purclMM  or 
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Mle  of  any  commodity  for  futUr^  delivery. 
fg  iat  making  or  offering  to  make  any  con- 
fnets  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  com- 
modity for  future  delivery,  or  for  conducUng 
toy  dealings  In  commodities  for  future  de- 
livery, that  are  or  may  be  used  for — 

(A)  hedging  any  transaction  in  Interstate 
goQUoerce  in  such  commodity  or  the  prod- 
ucts or  byproducts  thereof,  or 

(B)  determining  the  price  basis  of  any 
,uch   transaction   in   Interstate    commerce. 

(C)  delivering  any  such  conunodlty  sold, 
gt^pped.  or  received  In  interstate  commerce 
tot  the  fulfillment  thereof. 

If  such  orders,  contracts,  or  dealings  are  ex- 
ecuted or  consiunmated  otherwise  than  by 
or  through  a  member  of  a  contract  market; 

or 

(2)  falsely  to  repreeent  such  person  to  be 
B  member  of  a  contract  market,  or  the  repre- 
sentative or  agent  of  such  member,  or  to  be 
a  futures  commission  merchant  registered 
under  this  Act,  or  the  agent  of  such  regls- 
ttfed  futures  commission  merchant,  in  sollc- 
ttlng  or  handling  any  order  or  contract  for 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  commodity  in 
interatate  commerce  or  for  future  delivery, 
or  falsely  to  represent  in  connection  with 
the  handling  of  any  such  order  or  contract 
that  the  same  Is  to  be  or  has  been  executed 
CD,  or  by  or  through  any  member  of,  any 
contract  market. 

Sac.  41.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  make  any  contract  for  the  purchase  or 
■ale  of  any  conmiodlty  for  future  delivery  on 
or  inbject  to  the  rules  of  any  contract  mar- 
ket unless  such  person  shaU  report  or  cause 
to  be  reported  to  the  properly  designated 
officer  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  [Secretary  of  Agriculture] 
Commiaaion  (1)  whenever  such  person  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  make  such  contracts 
with  respect  to  any  commodity,  or  any  fu- 
ture of  such  conunodlty,  during  any  one  day 
In  an  amount  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  such 
amount  as  shall  be  fixed  ^rom  time  to  time 
by  the  (Secretary  of  Agriculture]  commis- 
sion; and  (2)  whenever  such  person  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  have  or  obtain  a  long 
or  short  position  in  any  commodity  or  In 
any  futiire  of  such  commodity,  eqiutl  to  or 
tn  excess  of  such  amount  as  shall  be  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  [Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture] Commiaaion.  Such  person  shall 
keep  books  and  records  of  all  futures  trans- 
actions and  positions  coming  within  the 
provisions  of  (1)  and  (2)  hereof,  and  shall 
keep  books  and  records  of  such  cash  or  q>ot 
transactions  in  such  commodity  entered 
into,  and  inventories  and  purchase  and  sale 
commitments  of  such  commodity  held,  in 
any  month  in  which  such  person  Is  required 
to  make  any  report  under  the  provisions  of 
(1)  or  (2),  as  the  [Secretary  of  Agriculture] 
Ccmmission  may  require.  Such  books  and 
records  shall  show  complete  details  con- 
cerning all  such  transactions,  positions,  in- 
ventories and  commitments.  Including  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  having 
sny  Interest  therein,  and  shall  be  open  at 
all  times  to  Inspection  by  any  representative 
of  the  [United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture] Commiaaion  or  the  United  Sates 
Department  of  Justice.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  futures  and  cash  or  spot 
transactions  and  positions  of  any  person 
shall  Include  such  transactions  and  posi- 
ttons  of  any  persons  directly  or  Indirectly 
controlled  by  such  person. 

Sec.  </.  (f )  The  Commiaaion  ahall  uHthin 
»J*  montha  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Commodity  Futurea  Trading  Commission 
Act  of  1974.  and  aubaequently  when  it  de- 
terminea  that  changes  are  required,  make  a 
determination,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  heaHng.  whether  or  not  a  floor  broker 
"»«»  trade  for  his  oum  account  or  any  ac- 
'r^vnt  in  which  auch  broker  haa  trading  dia- 
^ffllon,  and  also  execute  a  customer's  order 


for  future  delivery  and.  if  the  Commission 
determines  that  auch  tradea  and  auch  ex- 
ecutions ahall  be  permitted,  the  Commia- 
aion ahall  further  determine  the  terma,  con- 
ditions, ond  ctrcumstuncea  under  which 
auch  tradea  and  auch  executiona  ahall  be 
conducted:  Provided,  That  any  auch  deter- 
mination ahaU.  at  a  minimum,  take  into  ac- 
count the  effect  upon  the  liquidity  of  trad- 
ing of  each  market:  And  provided  further. 
That  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  Commiaaion  from  making  aepa- 
rate  determinationa  for  different  contract 
marketa  when  such  are  warranted  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commission,  or  to  prohibit 
contract  markets  from  setting  terma  and 
conditions  more  reatrictive  than  those  set  by 
the  Commiaaion. 

(2)  The  Commiaaion  shall  within  aix 
montha  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of 
1974.  and  aubaequently  when  it  determinea 
that  changea  are  required,  make  a  determi- 
nation, after  notice  arid  opportunity  for 
hearing,  whether  or  not  a  futurea  commia- 
aion merchant  may  trade  for  ita  own  account 
or  any  proprietary  account,  aa  defined  by 
iiie  Commission,  and  if  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  auch  tradea  ahall  be  permit- 
ted, the  Commission  shall  further  determine 
the  terma.  conditiona,  and  circumstances 
under  which  auch  trades  shall  be  conducted: 
Provided.  That  any  such  determination,  at 
a  minimum,  shall  take  into  account  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  liquidity  of  trading  of  each 
market:  And  provided  further.  That  noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
Commission  from  mcMng  separate  determi- 
nations for  different  contract  markets  when 
such  are  warranted  in  the  fudgment  of  the 
Commission,  or  to  prohibit  contract  markets 
from  setting  terma  and  conditions  more  re- 
atrictive than  thoae  aet  by  the  Commiaaion. 

See.  4k.  (1)  It  ahall  be  unlawful  for  any 
peraon  to  be  aaaociated  uHth  any  futures 
commiaaion  merchant  or  v;ith  any  agent 
of  a  futurea  commiaaion  merchant  aa  a 
partner,  officer,  or  employee  {or  any  per- 
aon occupying  a  aimilar  atatua  or  perform- 
ing aimilar  functiona),  in  any  capacity 
which  involvea  (i)  the  solicitation  or  accept- 
ance of  cuatomera'  orders  {other  than  in  a 
clerical  capacity)  or  (U)  the  supervision  of 
any  peraon  or  peraona  ao  engaged,  unleaa  auch 
peraon  shall  have  registered,  under  thia  Act. 
with  the  Commiaaion  and  auch  rei;iatration 
ahall  not  have  expired  nor  been  auapended 
{and  the  period  of  auapension  haa  riot  ex- 
pired) or  revoked,  and  it  ahall  be  unlawful 
for  any  futurea  commiaaion  merchant  or  any 
agent  of  a  futurea  commiaaion  merchant  to 
permit  auch  a  peraon  to  become  or  remain 
aaaociated  with  him  in  any  auch  capacity  if 
auch  futurea  commiaaion  merchant  or  agent 
knew  or  ahould  have  known  that  auch  per- 
son was  not  ao  registered  or  that  such  reg- 
istration had  expired,  been  auapended  {and 
the  period  of  auapenaion  haa  not  expired) 
or  revoked:  Provided.  That  any  indit7idua2 
who  ia  registered  aa  a  floor  broker  or  futurea 
oommiaaion  merchant  (and  auch  regiatra- 
tion  ia  ru)t  auapended  or  revoked)  need  not 
also  regiater  under  theae  proviaiona. 

(2)  Any  auch  person  desiring  to  be  regia- 
tered  ahall  make  application  to  the  Com- 
miaaion in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Commiaaion.  giving  such  information 
and  facta  aa  the  Commiaaion  may  deem  nec- 
essary concerning  the  applicant.  Such  per- 
son, when  registered  hereunder,  ahall  like- 
vHae  continue  to  report  and  furnish  to  the 
Commiaaion  auch  information  aa  the  Com- 
miaion  may  require.  Such  registration  ahall 
expire  two  years  after  the  effective  date 
thereof,  and  ahall  be  renewed  upon  appli- 
cation therefor  unlesa  the  regiatration  has 
been  suspended  (and  the  period  of  such 
suspension  has  not  expired)  or  revoked  after 
notice  and  hearing  aa  prescribed  in  section 
6(b)  of  thia  Act:  Provided,  That  upon  ini- 
tial regiatration.  the  effective  period  of  snch 


regiatration  shall  be  set  by  the  Commission, 
not  to  exceed  two  years  from  the  effective 
date  thereof  and  not  to  be  less  than  one  year 
from  the  effective  date  thereof. 

Sec.  41.  It  ia  hereby  found  that  the  activi- 
ties of  commodity  trading  advisors  and  com- 
modity pool  operators  are  affected  uHth  a 
Tiational  public  interest  in  that,  among  other 
things — 

(1)  their  advice,  counsel,  publications, 
writings,  analyses,  and  reports  are  furnished 
and  distributed,  and  their  contracts,  solici- 
tations, subscriptions,  agreements,  and  other 
arrangements  with  clients  take  place  and 
are  negotiated  and  performed  by  the  use  of 
the  maila  and  other  means  and  inatrumen- 
talities  of  interstate  commerce; 

(2)  their  advice,  counsel,  publicationa, 
writinga,  analyaea,  and  reporta  cuatom.arUy 
relate  to  and  their  operations  are  directed 
toward  and  cause  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
commodities  for  future  delivery  on  or  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  contract  markets;  and 

(3)  the  foregoing  transactions  occur  in 
such  volume  aa  to  affect  aubatantially  tran- 
actiona  on  contract  ma'keta. 

Sec.  4m.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
modity trading  advisor  or  commodity  pool 
operator,  unless  registered  under  this  Act.  to 
make  use  of  the  m.aila  or  any  means  or  in- 
strumentality of  interstate  commerce  in 
connection,  with  his  business  as  aiich  com- 
modity trading  advisor  or  commodity  pool 
operator:  Provided,  That  the  proviaiona  of 
thia  aection  ahall  not  apply  to  any  commodi- 
ty trading  advisor  who,  during  the  courae 
of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  haa  not  fur- 
nished commodity  trading  advice  to  more 
than  fifteen  persons  and  wtio  does  not  hold 
himself  out  generally  to  the  public  as  a 
commodity  trading  advisor. 

Sec.  4n.  (1)  Any  commodity  trading  ad- 
visor or  commodity  pool  operator,  or  any 
peraon  who  contemplatea  becoming  a  com- 
modity trading  advisor  or  commodity  pool 
operator,  may  regiater  under  thU  Act  by  fil- 
ing  an  application  with  the  Commiaaion. 
Such  application  ahall  contain  auch  informa- 
tion, in  auch  form  and  detail,  as  the  Com- 
mission may,  by  rules  and  regulations,  pre- 
scribe as  neceaaary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  intereat.  including  the  following: 

( A )  the  name  and  form  of  organization,  in- 
cluding capital  atructure.  under*  which  the 
applicant  engages  or  intenda  to  engage  in 
businxas;  the  name  of  the  State  under  the 
lawa  of  which  he  ia  organized;  the  location 
of  hia  principal  business  o^ce  and  branch  of- 
fices, if  any;  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
partners,  offices,  if  any;  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  aU  partners,  officers,  directors,  and 
peraona  performing  similar  functiona  or.  if 
the  applicant  be  an  individual,  of  auch  in- 
dividual; and  the  number  of  employees: 

(B)  the  education,  the  buatneaa  affiliationa 
for  the  paat  ten  yeara.  and  the  preaent  busi- 
ness aglUationa  of  the  appllomnts  and  of  hU 
partnera.  officers,  directora.  and  peraona  per- 
forming similar  functions  and  of  any  con- 
trolling peraon  thereof; 

(C)  the  nature  of  the  business  of  the 
applicant,  including  the  manner  of  giving  ad- 
vice and  rendering  of  analyaea  or  reporta: 

(D)  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  authority 
of  the  applicant  with  respect  to  clients'  funds 
and  accounts; 

(B)  the  basis  upon  which  the  applicant  is 
or  will  be  compensated;  and 

(F)  such  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  to  determine  whether 
the  applicant  is  qualified  for  registration. 

(2)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  such 
registration  shall  become  effective  thirty  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  application  by  the 
Commission,  or  uHthin  such  shorter  period 
of  ttme  aa  the  Commiaaion  may  determine. 

{3)  AU  regiitration  under  this  section  shall 
expire  on  the  30th  day  of  June  of  each  year, 
and  shall  be  renewed  upon  application  there- 
for subject  to  the  same  requircTnents  as  in 
the  ccse  of  an  original  application. 
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(4)  (A)  Every  commodity  trading  advisor 
and  commodity  pool  operate  registered  un- 
der this  Act  ahall  maintain  N  oks  and  records 
and  file  such  reports  in  such  form  and  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  i  l«  Commission. 
All  such  books  and  records  s  ,all  be  kept  for 
a  period  of  at  least  three  ye  rs,  or  Umger  if 
the  Commission  so  directs,  ai  i  shaU  be  open 
to  inspection  by  any  repres  ntative  of  the 
Commission  or  the  Departn  tnt  of  Justice. 
Upon  the  request  of  the  Con  mission,  a  reg- 
istered commodity  trading  <  Ivisor  or  com- 
modity pool  operator  shall  fv  nish  the  name 
and  address  of  each  client,  subscriber,  or 
participant,  and  submit  sar  pies  or  copies 
of  aU  reports,  letters,  circu,  irs,  memoran- 
dums, publications,  writings,  ir  other  litera- 
ture or  advice  distributed  i  >  clients,  sub- 
scribers, or  participants,  n  prospective 
clients,  subscribers,  or  partid;  ants. 

(B)  Unless  otherwise  auAorized  by  the 
Commission  by  rule  or  regu  ition,  all  com- 
modity trading  advisors  and  omm^tdity  pool 
operators  shall  make  a  fuh  and  complete 
disclosure  to  their  subscril  <rs,  clients,  or 
participants  of  all  futures  n  trket  positions 
taken  or  held  by  the  individv  il  principals  of 
their  organization. 

(5)  Every  commodity  poo  operator  shall 
regularly  furnish  statement  of  account  to 
each  participant  in  his  oj  stations.  Such 
statements  shall  be  in  such  torm  and  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
and  shall  include  complete  iiformation  as  to 
tfie  current  status  of  all  tr<Mng  accounts  in 
which  such  participant  has  #n  interest. 

(6)  The  Commission  is  (Athoriged,  with- 
out hearing,  to  deny  reg^tration  to  any 
person  as  a  commodity  trying  advisor  or 
commodity  pool  operator  1/|  such  person  is 
subject  to  an  outstaruliTig  ifrder  under  this 
Act  denying  to  such  person  tfodirvg  privileges 
on  any  contract  market.  Of  suspending  or 
revokiTig  the  registration  oj|  such  person  as 
a  commodity  trading  advisor^commodity  pool 
operator,  futures  commissi^  merchant,  or 
floor  broker,  or  suspending  ^  expelling  such 
person  from  membership 
market. 

(7)  The  Commission  after \ 
order  deny  registration,  rt 
the  registration  of  any 
advisor  or  commodity  pool 
Commission  finds  that  such 
tion,  or  suspension  is  in  the  hublic  interest 
and  that — 

(A)  the  operations  of  such  person  disrupt 
or  tend  to  disrupt  orderly  rm  rketing  condi- 
tions, or  cause  or  tend  to  ct  ise  sudden  or 
unreasonable  fluctuations  oi  unwarranted 
changes  in  the  prices  of  com)  lodities; 

(B)  such  commodity  trad  ng  advisor  or 
y>mmodity  pool  operator,  o  any  partner, 
officer,  director,  person  perf  rmtng  similar 
function  or  controlling  persotithereof — 

(i)  has  within  ten  years  of  the  issuance  of 
such  order  been  convicted  ai  any  felony  or 
misdemeanor  involving  the  muvhase  or  sale 
of  any  commodity  or  securiti  or  arising  out 
of  any  conduct  or  practice] 
inodity  trading  advisor  or 
operator  or  afflliated  person 
trading  advisor  or  commoditj 
or 

(i<)  at  the  time  of  the  isi 
order,  is  permanently  or  temj 
by  order,  judgment  or  decree 
competent  jurisdiction  fr<. 
commodity  trading  advisor, 
operator,  futures  commissi 
floor  broker,  or  as  an  afflliatet 
ployee  of  any  of  the  foregoin{ 
gaging  in  or  continuing  anv 
tice  in  connection  with  any  srlkh  activity  or 
in  connection  with  the.  pureTi  wa  or  sale  of 
commodities  or  securities;  or 

(C)  any  partner,  officer,  or  director  of  such 
commodity   trading  advisor   t 
pool  operator,  or  any  person 
similar  function  or  any  conti>lHng  person 
thereof  is  subject  to  an  outstan  ding  order  of 
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the  Commission  denying  trading  privileges 
on  any  contreust  market  to  such  person,  or 
suspending  or  revoking  the  registration  of 
such  person  as  a  cominqdity  trading  advisor, 
commodity  pool  operator,  futures  commission 
merchant,  or  floor  broker,  or  suspending  or 
expelling  such  person  from  membership  on 
any  contract  market. 

Sec.  (i)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
modity trading  advisor  or  commodity  pool 
operator  registered  under  this  Act,  by  use  of 
the  mails  or  any  means  or  instrumentality 
of  interstate  commerce  directly  or  indi- 
rectly— 

(A)  to  employ  any  device,  scheme,  or  arti- 
fice to  defraud  any  client  or  participant  or 
prospective  client  or  participant;  or 

(B)  to  engage  in  any  transaction,  practice, 
or  course  of  business  which  operates  as  a 
fraud  or  deceit  upon  any  client  or  par- 
ticipant or  prospective  client  or  participant. 

(2)  It  shall  be  unlatDful  for  any  commodity 
trading  advisor  or  commodity  pool  operator 
registered  under  this  Aat  to  represent  or  im- 
ply in  any  manner  whatsoever  that  he  has 
been  sponsored,  recommended,  or  approved, 
or  that  his  abilities  or  qualiflcations  have  in 
any  respect  been  passed  upon,  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  office  thereof:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  a  statement  thttt  a  person 
is  registered  under  thU  Act  as  a  commodity 
trading  advisor  or  commodity  pool  opera- 
tor, if  such  statement  is  true  in  fact  and 
if  the  effect  of  such  registration  is  not  mis- 
represented. 

Sec.  4p.  The  Commission  may  specify  by 
rules  and  regulations  appropriate  standards 
with  respect  to  training,  experience,  and  such 
other  qualiflcations  as  the  Commission  flnds 
necessary  or  desirable  to  insure  the  fitness  of 
futures  commission  merchants,  floor  brokers, 
and  those  persons  associated  with  futures 
commission  merchants  or  floor  brokers.  In 
connection  thereuHth,  the  Commission  may 
prescribe  by  rules  and  regulations  the  adop- 
tion of  u»ritten  proficiency  examinations  to 
be  given  to  applicants  for  registration  as  fu- 
tures commission  merchants,  floor  brokers, 
and  those  persons  associated  with  futures 
commission  merchants  or  fioor  brokers,  and 
the  establishment  of  reasonable  fees  to  be 
charged  to  such  applicants  to  cover  the  cut- 
ministration  of  such  examinations.  The  Com- 
mission may  further  prescribe  by  rules  and 
regulations  that,  in  lieu  of  examinations  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commission,  futures  as- 
sociations registered  under  section  17  of  this 
Act  or  contract  markets  may  adopt  written 
proficiency  examinations  to  be  given  to  ap- 
plicants for  registration  as  futures  commis- 
sion merchants,  fioor  brokers,  and  those  per- 
sons associated  with  futures  commission 
merchants  or  fioor  brokers,  and  charge  rea- 
sonable fees  to  such  applicants  to  cover  the 
administration  of  such  examinations.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commisskyn  may  specify  by  rules 
and  regulations  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  it  deems  appropriate  to  protect  the  public 
interest  wherein  exception  to  any  written 
proficiency  examination  shall  be  made  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  have  demon- 
strated, through  training  and  experience,  the 
degree  of  proficiency  and  skill  necessary  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  customers  of  fu- 
tures commission  merchants  and  fioor  bro- 
kers. 

Sec.  6.  The  (Secretary  of  Agrlciilture] 
Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  dl- 
raeted  to  deelgnate  any  board  of  trade  as  a 
"oontraet  market"  when,  and  only  when,  such 
board  of  trade  compltoc  with  and  carriea  out 
tha  following  oondltlona  and  requirements  : 

(a)  Wben  located  at  a  terminal  market 
where  any  ea^  commodity  of  the  kind  q;>ecl- 
fled  In  the  eontraota  of  sale  of  commodities 
for  future  dailTery  to  be  executed  on  nich 
board  la  aold  In  aufllolent  Tolumes  and  under 
■ueh  condttaoQB  aa  fairly  to  reflect  the  gen- 
eral Talua  of  the  commodity  and  the  dlffer- 


enoea  In  value  between  the  varknu  gndaa  of 
such  commodity,  and  where  there  is  anffl. 
able  to  such  board  of  trade  ofllclal  Inspaetton 
service  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agil. 
culture  or  the  Commission  for  the  pamw 
Provided,  That  any  board  of  trade  not  so]^ 
cated  shall  be  designated  as  a  "contract  rv^ 
ket"  If  such  board  of  trade  provides  for  thi 
delivery  of  commodities  on  such  coatneto 
at  a  delivery  point  or  points  and  upon  teraa 
and  conditions  approved  by  the  [Secretan 
of  Agriculture]  Commission. 

(b)  When  the  governing  board  thetaer 
provides  for  the  making  and  filing  by  tte 
board  or  any  member  thereof,  as  the  [Sea*, 
tary  of  Agriculture)  Commission  may  dtreei 
of  Tvporia  In  accordance  with  the  rules  aad 
regulations,  and  In  such  manner  and  tatm 
and  at  such  times  as  may  be  praacrlbad  by 
the  [Secretary  of  Agriculture]  Commission, 
showing  the  details  and  terms  of  all  tranaui- 
tlons  entered  Into  by  the  board,  or  ttie  mia* 
bers  thereof,  either  In  cash  tranaaotlooa  «r 
transactions  for  future  deUvery  ooosua- 
matad  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  a  hoaid 
of  trade,  and  when  such  governing  UmA 
provides,  in  accordance  with  suoh  rules  airi 
reguUtlons.  for  the  keeping  of  a  record  by 
the  board  or  the  members  of  the  board  at 
trade,  as  the  (Secretary  of  Agriculture]  Oom- 
miuion  may  direct,  showing  the  details  aaA 
terms  of  all  oash  and  future  ti»naactloaa  «o> 
tared  Into  by  them,  conaummated  on  or  sub- 
ject to  the  niles  of  a  board  of  trade,  sooh 
record  to  be  In  permanent  form,  showing  the 
partlea  to  all  such  tnuisactlona,  Inoludliif 
the  persons  for  whom  made,  any  asrign- 
ments  or  transfers  thereof,  wltti  the  partisi 
thereto,  and  tibe  manner  In  which  ssM 
transactions  are  fulfilled,  dlsebarged,  or  tir- 
mlnated.  Such,  record  shall  be  requited  to  be 
kept  for  a  period  of  three  yeacs  tnm 
the  date  thecaof.  or  for  a  longer  period  if 
the  (Secretary  of  Agriculture]  Commisttoa 
shall  so  direct,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
to  the  ln^>ectlon  of  any  representative  of 
the  [United  Statea  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture] Commission  or  United  Statea  Depart- 
ment of  JustlQS. 

(c)  When  the  governing  board  therectf 
provides  for  the  prevention  of  dissemina- 
tion by  the  board  or  any  member  thereof,  of 
false  or  misleading  or  knowingly  inaccurate 
reports  concerning  crop  or  market  Infor- 
mation or  conditions  that  affect  or  tend  to 
a?fect  the  price  of  any  commodity  In  Inter- 
state commerce. 

(d)  When  the  governing  board  thereof 
provides  for  the  prevention  of  manipulation 
of  prices  and  the  cornering  of  any  com- 
modity by  the  dealers  or  operators  upon 
such  board. 

(e)  When  the  governing  board  thereof 
does  nqt  exclude  from  membership  In,  and 
all  privileges  on,  such  board  of  trade,  any 
duly  authorized  representatives  of  any  law- 
fully formed  and  conducted  cooperative  asso- 
ciation of  procedures  having  adequate  finan- 
cial responsibility  which  Is  engaged  In  any 
cash  conunodlty  business.  If  such  association 
has  compiled,  and  agrees  to  comply,  with 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  or  may  be 
Imposed  lawfully  on  other  members  of  sucti 
board:  Provldeh,  That  no  rule  of  a  oontraet 
market  shall  forbid  or  be  construed  to  for- 
bid the  return  on  a  patronage  basis  by  suoh 
cooperative  association  to  Its  bona  fide  mem- 
bers of  moneys  collected  In  excess  of  the 
expense  of  conducting  the  bxislness  of  sueh 
association. 

(f)  When  the  governing  board  provides 
for  making  effective  the  final  orders  or  de- 
cisions entered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  6,  and  the  ordMS 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
Sa  of  this  Act,  and  for  compliance  Is  «U 
other  respects  with  the  requirements  appli- 
cable to  such  board  of  trade  under  this  Act. 

(g)  When  such  board  of  trade  demon- 
strates that  transactions  for  future  delivery 
In  the  commodity  for  tchich  deslgnatloH  •* 
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a  contract   market    is   sought   will   not    be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
Btc.  6a.  Each  contract  market  shall — 

(1)  promptly  furnish  the  (Secretary  of 
Agriculture]  Commission  copies  of  all  bylaws, 
rules,  regulations,  and  resolutions  made  or 
issued  by  It  or  by  the  governing  board  there- 
of or  any  conunlttee,  and  of  all  changes  and 
proposed  changes  therein; 

(2)  keep  all  books,  records,  minutes  and 
joumsls  of  proceedings  of  such  contract 
market,  and  Its  governing  board,  commit- 
tees, subsidiaries,  and  affiliates  in  a  manner 
that  will  clearly  describe  all  matters  dis- 
cussed by  such  contract  market,  governing 
board,  committees,  subsidiaries  and  affili- 
ates and  reveal  any  action  taken  In  such 
matters,  and  allow  Inspection  at  all  times 
by  any  authorized  representative  of  the 
(United  States  Department  of  Agriculture] 
Commission  or  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  of  all  such  books,  records,  minutes 
and  Journals  of  proceedings.  Such  books, 
records,  minutes  and  journals  of  proceed- 
ings shall  be  kept  for  a  period  of  three  years 
from  the  date  thereof,  or  for  a  longer  period 
if  the  [Secretary  of  Agriculture]  Commis- 
tion  shall  so  direct; 

(3)  require  the  operators  of  warehouses 
in  which  or  out  of  which  any  commodity  is 
deliverable  on  any  contract  for  future  de- 
livery made  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of 
such  contract  market,  to  make  such  reports, 
keep  such  records  and  permit  such  ware- 
house visitation  as  the  [Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture] Commission  may  prescribe.  Such 
books  and  records  shall  be  required  to  be 
kept  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date 
thereof,  or  for  a  longer  period  if  the  (Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture]  Commission  shall  so 
direct,  and  such  books,  records,  and  ware- 
bouses  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  Inspec- 
tion by  any  representative  of  the  (United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture]  Comjnis- 
slon  or  United  States  Department  of  Justice; 

(4)  when  so  directed  by  order  of  the  (Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture)  Commission,  provide 
(or  a  period,  after  trading  In  contracts  of 
sale  of  any  commodity  for  future  delivery  m 
a  deUvery  month  has  ceased,  during  which 
contracts  of  sale  of  such  commodity  for  fu- 
ture delivery  In  such  month  may  be  satis- 
fled  by  the  delivery  of  the  actual  cash  com- 
modity. 

Whenever,  after  due  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing,  the  (Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture] Commission  flnds  that  provision  for 
such  a  period  of  delivery  for  any  one  or  more 
commodities  or  markets  would  prevent  or 
tend  to  prevent  "squeezes"  and  market  con- 
gestion endangering  price  stability,  [he]  it 
shall,  by  order,  require  such  period  of  de- 
livery I  which  shall  be  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  ten  business  days)  applicable 
to  such  commodities  and  markets  as  [he] 
it  flnds  will  prevent  or  tend  to  prevent  such 
"squeezes"  and  market  congestion :  Provided, 
however.  That  such  order  shall  not  apply 
to  then  existing  contracts; 

(5)  require  the  party  making  delivery  of 
any  commodity  on  any  contract  of  sale  of 
such  commodity  for  future  delivery  to  fur- 
nish the  party  obligated  under  the  contract 
to  accept  delivery,  vtrltten  notice  of  the  date 
of  delivery  at  least  one  business  day  prior 
to  such  date  of  delivery.  Whenever,  after 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  the 
(Secretary  of  Agriculture]  Commission  flnds 
that  the  giving  of  longer  notice  of  delivery 
Is  necessary  to  prevent  or  diminish  unfair 
practices  in  trading  in  any  one  or  more 
commodities  or  markets,  [he]  «  shall  by 
order  require  such  longer  notice  of  delivery 
(which  shall  be  not  more  than  ten  business 
days)  applicable  to  such  commodities  and 
markets  as  [he]  it  flnds  wUl  prevent  or 
diminish  unfair  practices:  Provided  however. 
That  such  order  shall  not  apply  to  then 
exteung  contracts; 

(8)   require  that  all  contracts  of  sale  of 
sny  commodity  for  future  delivery  on  such 
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contract  market  shall  provide  for  the  deUvery 
thereunder  of  commodities  of  grades  con- 
forming to  United  States  standards,  If  such 
standards  shall  have  been  officially  promul- 
gated (;]  and  adopted  by  the  Commission; 

(7)  require  that  receipts  Issued  under  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act  {XJJB.C,  1934 
ed.,  title  7,  sees.  241-273)  shall  be  accepted 
In  satisfaction  of  any  futures  contract,  made 
on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  such  contract 
market,  without  discrimination  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  warehotiseman  issuing 
such  receipts  Is  not  also  licensed  as  a  ware- 
houseman under  the  laws  of  any  State  or 
enjoys  other  or  different  privileges  than  un- 
der State  law:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
receipts  shall  be  for  the  kind,  quaUty,  and 
quantity  of  commodity  specified  in  such  con- 
tract and  that  the  warehouse  In  which  the 
commodity  Is  stored  meets  such  reasonable 
requirements  as  may  be  Imposed  by  such 
contract  market  on  other  warehouses  as  to 
location,  accessibility,  and  suitability  for 
warehoiislng  and  delivery  piirposes:  And 
provided  further.  That  this  subsection  shall 
apply  only  to  futures  contracts  for  those 
commodities  which  may  be  delivered  from 
a  warehouse  subject  to  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act; 

(8)  enforce  all  bylaws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  resolutions,  made  or  issued  by  It  or  by 
the  governing  board  thereof  or  any  com- 
mittee, which  relate  to  terms  and  conditions 
In  contracts  of  sale  to  be  executed  on  or 
subject  to  the  rules  of  such  contract  market 
or  relate  to  other  trading  requirements,  and 
which  have  [not  been  disapproved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (7)  of  section  8a]  been  approved  by 
the  Commission  pursuant  to  paragraph  (12) 
of  section  Sa  of  this  Act;  and  revolEe  and  not 
enforce  any  such  bylaw,  rule,  regulation,  or 
resolution,  made.  Issued,  or  proposed  by  It  or 
by  the  governing  board  thereof  or  any  com- 
mittee, which  has  been  [so]  disapproved  by 
the  Commission;  [and] 

(9)  enforce  all  bylaws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  resolutions  made  or  Issued  by  It  or  by 
the  governing  board  thereof  or  by  any  com- 
mittee, which  provide  minimum  flnanclal 
standards  and  related  reporting  requirements 
for  futures  commission  merchants  who  are 
members  of  such  contract  market,  and  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  (Secretary  of 
Agriculture]  Commission  (.); 

(10)  permit  the  delivery  of  any  commodity, 
on  contracts  of  sale  thereof  for  future  de- 
livery, of  such  grade  or  grades,  at  such  point 
or  points  and  at  such  quality  and  locational 
price  differentials  as  will  tend  to  prevent  or 
diminish  price  manipulation,  market  conges- 
tion, or  the  abnormal  movement  of  such 
commodity  in  interstate  commerce.  If  the 
Commission  after  investigation  finds  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  a  con- 
tract market  permitting  delivery  of  any  com- 
modity on  contracts  of  sale  thereof  for  future 
delivery,  do  not  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
this  subsection,  then  the  Commission  shall 
notify  the  contract  market  of  its  finding  and 
afford  the  contract  market  an  opportunity 
to  make  appropriate  changes  in  such  rules 
and  regulatioru.  If  the  contract  market 
within  seventy-five  days  of  such  notification 
fails  to  make  the  changes  which  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  subsection, 
then  the  Commission  after  granting  the  con- 
tract market  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  may 
change  or  supplement  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  contract  market  to  achieve  the 
above  objectives:  Provided,  That  any  order 
issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  contracts  of  seOe  for  future  delivery  in 
any  montfis  in  which  contracts  are  cur- 
rently outstanding  and  open:  And  provided 
further.  That  no  requirement  for  an  addi- 
tional delivery  point  or  points  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated following  hearings  until  the  con- 
tract market  affected  has  had  notice  and 
opportunity  to  file  exceptions  to  the  proposed 


order  determining  the  location  and  nujnber 
of  such  delivery  point  or  points; 

(11)  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  pro- 
cedure through  arbitration  or  otherwise  for 
the  settlement  of  customers'  claims  and 
grievances  against  any  member  or  employee 
thereof:  Provided,  That  (i)  the  use  of  such 
procedure  by  a  customer  shall  be  voluntary, 
(ii)  the  procedure  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  claim  in  excess  of  $15,000,  (Hi)  the  pro- 
cedure shall  not  result  in  any  compulsory 
payment  except  as  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties,  and  (iv)  the  term  'customer'  as  used 
in  this  subsection  shall  not  include  a  futures 
commission  merchant  or  a  floor  broker:  and 

(12)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  submit  to  the  Commission  for  its 
approval  all  bylaws,  rules,  regulations,  and 
resolutions  made  or  issued  by  such  contract 
market,  or  by  the  governing  board  thereof 
or  any  committee  thereof  which  relate  to 
terms  and  conditions  in  contracts  of  sale  to 
be  executed  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  such 
contract  market  or  relate  to  other  trading 
requirements  except  those  relating  to  the 
setting  of  levels  of  margin.  The  Commission 
shall  approve,  within  thirty  days  of  their  re- 
ceipt unless  the  ComTnission  notifles  the 
contract  market  of  its  inability  to  make  such 
determination  within  such  period  of  time, 
such  bylaws,  rules,  regulations,  and  resolu- 
tions upon  a  determination  that  such  by- 
laws, rules,  regulations,  and  resolutions  are 
not  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  of  the  Commission 
and  thereafter  the  Commission  shall  dis- 
approve, after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  any  bylaw,  rule, 
regulation,  or  resolution  which  the  Com- 
mission finds  at  any  time  is  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
shall  specify  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  a  contract  market  may,  in  an  emer- 
gency, as  defined  by  the  Commission,  adopt 
a  temporary  rule  dealing  with  trading  re- 
quirements toithout  prior  Commission  ap- 
proval. In  the  event  of  such  an  emergency, 
as  defined  by  the  Commission,  requiring  im- 
mediate action,  the  contract  market  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  its  governing  board  may 
place  into  immediate  effect  without  prior 
Commission  approval  a  temporary  rule  deal- 
ing with  such  emergency  if  it  iu>tifies  the 
Commission  of  such  action  with  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  emergency  involved.  7%e 
Commission  may  adopt  a  regulation  exempt- 
ing enumerated  types  of  contract  market 
operational  and  administrative  rules  from 
the  requirement  that  they  be  sulmitted  to 
the  Commission  for  its  approval. 

Sec.  6b.  The  failure  or  refusal  of  any  board 
of  trade  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  or  any  of  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  of  [the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul* 
ture  or]  the  Commission  thereunder,  shall 
be  catise  for  susptendlng  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  six  months  or  revoking  the  deeigna- 
tlon  of  such  board  of  trade  as  a  "contract 
market"  in  acoordance  with  the  procedure 
and  subject  to  the  judicial  review  provided 
m  paragraph   (a)    of  section  6  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Any  board  of  trade  desiring  to  be 
designated  a  "contract  market"  shall  make 
application  to  the  (Secretary  of  Agriculture] 
Commission  for  such  designation  and  accom- 
pany the  same  with  a  showing  that  It  com- 
pUes  with  the  above  conditions,  and  with  a 
sufficient  assurance  that  It  will  continue  to 
comply  with  the  above  requirements.  In  the 
event  of  a  refusal  to  designate  as  a  "oon« 
tract  market"  any  board  of  trade  that  has 
made  application  therefor,  such  board  of 
trade  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  the  Commission,  with  the 
right  to  appeal  an  adverse  decision  after  such 
hearing  to  the  court  of  i^jpeals  as  provided 
for  In  other  cases  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  sus- 
pend for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months  or 
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to  revoke  the  designation  pt  any  board  of 
trade  as  a  "contract  marlcet)f  upon  a  showing 
that  sxich  boEu^  of  trade  ls\^not  enforcing  or 
has  not  enforced  Its  rulejt  of  government 
made  a  condition  of  its  d#lgnatlon  as  set 
forth  In  section  5  of  this  ^t  or  that  such 
board  of  trade,  or  any  director,  officer,  agent, 
or  employee  thereof,  otberwliB  Is  violating  or 
baa  violated  any  of  the  provAons  of  this  Act 
or  any  of  the  rules,  regulatlCDB,  or  orders  of 
[the  Secretary  of  AgrlcultuA  or]  the  Com- 
mission thereunder.  Such  suB>enslon  or  rev- 
ocation shall  only  be  after  i  notice  to  the 
officers  of  the  board  of  tnMe  affected  and 
upon  a  bearing:  Provided,  fliat  such  sus- 
pension or  revocation  shall  tfe  final  and  con- 
clusive, \uiless  within  flfteei»lays  after  such 
suspension  or  revocation  by  he  Commission 
such  board  of  trade  appeals  o  the  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  v<  ilch  it  has  its 
principal  place  of  business,  b;  filing  with  the 
clerk  of  such  court  a  written  ]  etitlon  praying 
that  the  order  of  the  Commisi  on  be  set  aside 
or  modified  in  the  manner  sta  «d  in  the  peti- 
tion, together  with  a  bond  1  t  such  sum  as 
the  court  may  determine,  o(  idltloned  that 
such  board  of  trade  will  pay  he  costs  of  the 
proceedings  if  the  court  so  dl  ects.  The  clerk 
of  the  court  in  which  such  a  tetltlon  is  filed 
shall  immediately  cause  a  co]  fr  thereof  to  be 
delivered  to  [the  Secretary  )f  Agriculture, 
who  shall  thereupon  notify  t  le  other  mem- 
bers of  I  the  Commission  and  i  le  In  the  coiirt 
the  record  in  such  proceedln  s,  as  provided 
in  section  2112  of  title  28,  Unit  id  States  Code. 
The  testimony  and  evidence  taken  or  sub- 
mitted before  the  Commisslo  i,  duly  filed  as 
aforesaid  as  a  part  of  the  r  cord,  shall  be 
considered  by  the  court  of  ppeals  as  the 
evidence  in  the  case.  The  iroceedlngs  In 
such  cases  In  the  court  of  a]  peals  shall  be 
made  a  preferred  cause  anc  shall  be  ex- 
pedited In  every  way.  Such  a  court  may 
affirm  or  set  aside  the  order  o  the  Commis- 
sion or  may  direct  it  to  mod  if  '  its  order.  No 
sucli  order  of  the  Commission  shall  be  mod- 
ified or  set  aside  by  the  court  i  if  appeals  un- 
less it  is  shown  by  the  board  of  trade  that 
the  order  is  unsupported  by  th(  weight  of  the 
evidence  or  was  Issued  wltho  it  due  notice 
and  a  reasonable  opportunity  having  been 
afforded  to  such  board  of  tradi  for  a  hearing, 
or  infringes  the  Constitution  at  the  United 
States,  or  is  beyond  the  Juris  lictlon  of  the 
Commission. 

(b)  If  the  (Secretary  of  Agri  lulture]  Com- 
mission has  reason  to  believe  t  at  any  person 
(other  than  a  contract  marke ;)  Is  manipu- 
lating or  attempting  to  mani  julate  or  has 
manipulated  or  attempted  to  i  lanipulate  the 
market  price  of  any  commodlt;  .  in  Interstate 
commerce,  or  for  future  dellv(  ry  on  or  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  any  contr  «t  market,  or 
has  willfully  made  any  false  or  misleading 
statement  of  a  material  fact  li  any  registra- 
tion application  or  any  report  filed  with  the 
[Secretary  of  Agriculture]  Com  mission  under 
this  Act.  or  willfully  omitted  1  3  state  in  any 
such  application  or  rep>ort  an;)  material  fact 
which  is  required  to  be  stati  d  therein,  or 
otherwise  is  violating  or  has  v  olated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  the  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  of  |  th«  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or]  the  Commlsslc  a  thereunder, 
I  he  I  it  may  serve  upon  such  i  erson  a  com- 
plaint stating  [his]  its  charg<  s  in  that  re- 
spect, which  complaint  shall  ]  lave  attached 
or  shall  contain  therein  a  notl  :e  of  hearing, 
specifying  a  day  and  place  not  1  sss  than  three 
days  after  the  service  thereof,  i  squiring  such 
person  to  show  cau.^e  why  an  order  should 
not  be  made  prohibiting  him  from  trading 
on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  any  contract 
market,  and  directing  that  all  »ntract  mar- 
kets refuse  all  trading  prlvllegt  j  to  such  per- 
son, until  further  notice  of  th«  (Secretary  of 
Agriculture]  Commission,  and  \o  show  cause 
why  the  registrallon  of  such  p  rson,  if  regis- 
tered as  futures  commission  mi  rchant  or  any 
person  associated  therewith  <^  described  In 


section  4k  of  this  Act,  commodity  trading  ad- 
visor, commodity  pool  operator,  or  as  floor 
broker  hereunder,  should  not  be  suspended  or 
revoked.  Said  hearing  m'^y  be  held  In  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  or  elsewhere, 
before  the  [Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire]  Com- 
mia$ion  or  before  (a  referee]  an  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  designated  by  the  [Secretary 
of  Agriculture]  Commission,  which  (referee] 
Administrative  Law  Judge  shall  cause  all  evi- 
dence to  be  reduced  to  writing  and  forthwith 
transmit  the  same  to  the  (Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture) ComTnission.  For  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing effective  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  for  the  purpose  of  any  in- 
vestigation or  proceedings  \mder  this  Act,  the 
provisions,  including  penalties,  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented (49  U.S.C.  12,  46,  47,  48).  relating  to 
the  attendance  and  testlntony  of  witnesses, 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence,  and 
the  immunity  of  witnesses  are  made  appli- 
cable to  the  power.  Jurisdiction,  and  author- 
ity of  the  (Secretary  of  Agriculture  (or  any 
person  designated  by  him),]  the  Commission, 
and  any  [referee]  Administrative  Law  Judge 
designated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  to  any  person  subject  thereto.  Upon 
evidence  received,  the  [Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture] Commission  may  prohibit  such  person 
from  trading  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of 
any  contract  market  and  require  all  contract 
markets  to  refuse  such  person  all  trading 
privileges  thereon  for  such  period  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  order,  and,  if  such  person  is 
registered  as  futures  commission  merchant 
or  any  person  associated  therewith  as  de- 
scribed in  section  4k  of  this  Act,  commodity 
trading  advisor,  cormnodity  pool  operator,  or 
as  floor  broker  hereunder,  may  suspend,  for 
a  |>ertod  not  to  exceed  six  months,  or  revoke, 
the  registration  of  such  person].],  and  may 
assess  such  person  a  civil  penalty  of  riot  more 
than  SIOO.OOO  for  each  such  violation. 

Notice  of  such  order  shall  be  sent  forth- 
with by  registered  mall  or  by  certified  mall 
or  delivered  to  the  offending  person  and  to 
the  governing  boards  of  said  contract  mar- 
kets. After  the  Issuance  of  the  order  by  the 
(Secretary  of  Agriculture]  Commission,  as 
aforesaid,  the  person  again  whom  it  is  issued 
may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  or  such 
other  equitable  relief  as  to  the  court  may 
seem  Just  by  filing  In  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  of  the  circuit  In  which  the 
p>etltioner  is  doing  business  a  written  peti- 
tion, within  fifteen  days  after  the  notice 
of  such  order  is  given  to  the  offending  person, 
praying  that  the  order  of  the  [Secretary  of 
Agriculture]  Commission  be  set  aside.  A 
copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
(Secretary  of  Agriculture)  Commission  and 
thereupon  the  [Secretary  of  Agriculture] 
Commission  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
theretofore  made,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  Title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  flling  of  the  petition  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm,  to  set  aside,  or  modify 
the  order  of  the  J  Secretary  of  Aigrtculture] 
Commission,  and  the  findings  of  the  (Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture]  Commission  as  to  the 
facts,  if  supported  by  the  weight  of  evidence, 
shall  In  like  manner  be  conclusive. 

(c)  If  any  person  (other  than  a  contract 
market)  Is  manipulating  or  attempting  to 
manipulate  or  has  manipulated  or  attempted 
to  manipulate  the  market  price  of  any  com- 
modity, in  Interstate  commerce,  or  for  future 
delivery  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  any 
contract  market,  or  otherwise  is  violating  or 
has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  of  the  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of 
(the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or]  the  Com- 
mission thereimder,  the  (Secretary]  Com- 
mission may,  upon  notice  and  hearing,  and 
subject  to  appeil  as  in  other  cases  provided 
for  In  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section,  make 
and  enter  an  order  directing  that  such  per- 
son shall  ceaF<  and  desist  therefrom,  and.  If 


such  person  thereafter  and  after  the  lapse 
of  the  period  allowed  for  appeal  of  such 
order  or  after  the  affirmance  of  such  order 
shall  fall  or  refuse  to  obey  or  comply  with 
such  order,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of 
misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction  there<tf 
shall  be  fined  (not  less  than  $5(X)  nor  moi« 
than  910,(X)0]  not  more  than  f  100,000,  or 
imprisoned  for  not  less  than  six  months  nor 
more  than  one  year,  or  both,  except  that  if 
such  failure  or  refusal  to  obey  or  comply 
with  such  order  Involves  any  offense  wlthla 
paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  9  of  this  Act, 
such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  said  paragraph  9(a)  or  9(b) : 
Provided,  That  any  such  cease  and  desist 
order  against  any  respondent  In  any  case  of 
manipulation  of,  or  attempt  to  manipulate, 
the  price  of  any  commodity  shall  be  Issued 
only  in  conjunction  with  an  order  issued 
against  such  respondent  under  section  6(b) 
of  this  Act.  Each  day  dxiring  which  such  fail- 
ure or  refusal  to  obey  or  comply  with  such 
order  continues  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense. 

(d)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
money  penalty  assessed  under  paragraph  (6) 
of  this  section,  the  Commistion  shall  con- 
sider, in  the  case  of  a  person  whose  primary 
business  involves  the  use  of  the  commodity 
futures  market — the  appropriateness  of  sueh 
penalty  to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the 
person  charged,  the  extent  of  such  per- 
son's ability  to  continue  in  buMnesa,  and 
the  gravity  of  the  violation:  and  in  the  cote 
of  a  person  whose  primary  business  does  not 
involi'e  the  use  of  the  commodity  futures 
market — the  appropriateness  of  such  pen- 
alty to  the  net  worth  of  the  person  charged, 
and  the  gravity  of  the  violation.  If  the  of- 
fending person  upon  whom  such  penalty  is 
imposed,  after  the  lapse  of  the  period  al- 
lowed for  appeal  or  after  the  affirmance  of 
such  penalty,  shall  fail  to  pay  such  peruUty 
the  Commission  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  who  shall  recover  sudi 
penalty  by  action  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court. 

Sxc.  6a.  (1)  No  board  of  trade  which  haa 
been  designated  as  a  "contract  market"  shall 
exclude  from  membership  in,  and  all  privi- 
leges on,  such  board  of  trade,  any  association 
or  corporation  engaged  In  cash  commodity 
business  having  adequate  financial  responsi- 
bility which  is  organized  under  the  coopera- 
tive laws  of  any  State,  or  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  cooperative  association  of  pro- 
ducers by  the  United  States  Oovemment  or 
by  any  agency  thereof,  if  such  association  or 
corporation  complies  and  agrees  to  comply 
with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  or 
may  be  Imposed  lawfully  upon  other  mem- 
bers of  such  board,  and  as  are  or  may  be  im- 
posed lawfully  upon  a  cooperative  associ- 
ation of  producers  engaged  in  cash  commod- 
ity business,  unless  such  board  of  trade  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  Commission  to  exclude  such 
association  or  corporation  from  membership 
and  privileges  after  hearing  held  upon  at 
least  three  days'  notice  subsequent  to  the 
flling  of  complaint  by  the  board  of  trade: 
Provided,  however.  That  if  any  such  associ- 
ation or  corporation  shall  fall  to  meet  Iti 
obligations  with  any  established  cleartng 
house  or  clearing  agency  of  any  contr«ct 
market,  such  association  or  corporation  shall 
be  ipso  facto  debarred  from  further  trading 
on  such  contract  market,  except  such  trading 
as  may  be  necessary  to  close  open  trades  and 
to  discharge  existing  contracts  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  such  contract  market  appli- 
cable in  such  cases.  Such  Commission  may 
prescribe  that  such  association  or  corpora- 
tion shall  have  and  retain  membership  and 
privileges,  with  or  without  Imposing  condi- 
tions, or  It  may  permit  such  board  of  trade 
Immediately  to  bar  such  association  or  cor- 
poration from  membership  and  prlvUegM. 
Any  order  of  said  Commission  entered  here- 
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under  shall  be  reviewable  by  the  court  of 
lopeols  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  associ- 
Sonor  corporation,  or  such  bocu-d  of  trade, 
has  its  principal  place  of  business,  on  written 
petition  either  of  such  association  or  corpo- 
ntlon,  or  of  such  board  of  trade,  under  the 
procedure  provided  In  paragraph  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act,  but  such  order  sbaU  not 
be  stayed  by  the  court  pending  review. 

(2)  No  rule  of  any  board  of  trade  deslg- 
oated  as  a  contract  market  shall  forbid  or 
be  construed  to  forbid  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation on  a  commodity-unit  basis,  or 
otiMTWise,  by  any  federated  cooperative  as- 
goclstlon  to  its  regional  member-associations 
tar  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  in 
camection  with  any  organization  work,  edu- 
csUonal  activity,  or  procurement  of  patron- 
age, provided  no  part  of  any  such  compensa- 
tion Is  returned  to  patrons  (whether  mem- 
bers or  nonmembers)  of  such  cooperative 
issoclation,  or  of  its  regional  or  local  mem- 
ber-associations, otherwise  than  as  a  divi- 
dend on  capital  stock  or  as  a  patronage  divi- 
dend out  of  the  net  earnings  or  surplus  of 
Buch  federated  cooperative  association. 

8«c.  8b.  [If  any  contract  market  la  not  en- 
forcing or  has  not  enforced  its  rules  of  gov- 
ernment made  a  condition  of  its  designation 
•a  set  forth  in  section  6  of  this  Act,  or  If  any 
contract   market,    or    any    director,    officer, 
agent,  or  employee  of  any  contract  market 
otherwise  Is  violating  or  has  violated  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  of  the 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Commission  thereunder, 
the  (^nunlsslon  may,  upon  notice  and  hear- 
ing and  subject  to  appeal  as  in  other  cases 
provided  for  in  paragraph   (a)    of  section  6 
of  this  Act,  make  and  enter  an  order  direct- 
ing that  such  contract  market,  director,  offi- 
cer, agent,  or  employee  shall  cease  and  desist 
from  luch  violation,  and  if  such  contract 
market,  director,  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
thereafter  and  after  the  lapse  of  the  period 
allowed  for  appeal  of  such  order  or  after  the 
affirmance  of  such  order,  shall  fall  or  refuse 
to  otoy  or  comply  with  such  order,  such  con- 
tract market,  director,  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
1h>  than  (600  nor  more  than  (10,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  less  than  six  months  nor 
man  than  one  year,  or  both.  Each  day  dur- 
ing which  such  failure  or  refusal  to  obey 
mich  order  continues  shall  be  deemed  a  sepa- 
rate offense.]  //  any  contract  market  is  not 
enforcing  or  has  not  enforced  its  rules  of  gov- 
ernment made  a  condition  of  it$  designa- 
tion as  set  forth  in  section  5  of  this  Act,  or 
if  any  contract  market,  or  any  director,  of- 
ficer, agent,  or  employee  of  any  contract  mar- 
ket otherwise  is  violating  or  has  violated 
«»|r  0/  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  of 
the  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  the  Com- 
mitston  thereunder,  the  Commission  may, 
upon  notice  and  hearing  and  subject  to  ap- 
peol  at  in  other  cases  provided  for  in  para- 
Vnph  (a)  of  section  6  of  this  Act,  make  and 
nter  an  order  directing  that  sueh  contract 
market,  director,  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
thall  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation, 
md  assess  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
tlOO.OOO  for  each   such  violation.  If  aueh 
contract  market,  director,  officer,  agent,  or 
mpioyee.  after  the  entry  of  such  a  cease  and 
atfitt  order  and  the  lapse  of  the  period  al- 
'owd  for  appeal  of  such  order  or  after  the 
amrmance  of  such  order,  shall  fail  or  refuse 
to  obey  or  comply  with  such  order,  such  eon- 
tract  market,  director,  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and, 
«P«m  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
^  than  $100,000  or  imprUoned   for  not 
"uvum  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year, 
w  both.  Bach  day  during  which  such  failure 
»wAt«(rf  f 0  obey  such  cease  and  desist  order 
«>wn««  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  offense, 
tithe  offending  contract  market  or  other 
verton  upon  whom  such  penalty  is  imposed. 
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after  the  lapse  of  the  period  allou>ed  for  ap- 
peal or  after  the  affirmance  of  such  penalty, 
shall  fail  to  pay  such  penalty,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  who  shall  recover  such  penalty  by 
action  in  the  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  moTiey  penalty  assessed  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  consider  the  ap- 
propriateness of  such  penalty  to  the  net 
worth  of  the  offending  person  and  the  gravity 
of  the  offense,  and  in  the  case  of  a  contract 
market  shall  further  consider  whether  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  will  materially  impair 
the  contract  market's  abUity  to  ccarry  on 
its  operations  and  duties. 

Sec.  6c.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Commission  that  any  contract  market  or 
other  person  has  engaged,  is  engaging,  or  ia 
about  to  engage  in  any  act  or  practice  con- 
stituting a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
under, or  is  restraining  trading  in  any  com- 
modity for  future  delivery,  the  Commission 
may  bring  an  action  in  the  proper  district 
court  of  the  United  States  or  the  proper 
United  States  court  of  any  territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  to  enjoin  such  act  or  practice,  or  to 
enforce  compliance  with  this  Act,  or  any  rule, 
regulation  or  order  thereunder,  and  said 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  entertain 
such  actions:  Provided.  TTiat  no  restraining 
order  or  injunction  for  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  issued  ex  parte  by 
said  court.  Upon  a  proper  showing,  a  perma- 
ment  or  temporary  injunction  or  restraining 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond.  Upon 
application  of  the  Commission,  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  arut  the  United 
States  courts  of  any  territory  or  other  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  shall  also  have  jurisdiction  to  issue 
writs  of  mandamus,  or  orders  affording  Uke 
relief,  commanding  any  person  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  of  the  Commission  there- 
under, including  the  requirement  that  such 
person  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  danger  of  violation  of  this  Act  or 
any  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order:  Provided, 
That  no  such  writ  of  mandamus,  or  order 
affording  like  relief,  shall  be  issued  ex  parte. 
Any  action  under  this  section  may  be  brought 
in  the  district  wherein  the  defendant  is 
found  or  is  an  inhabitant  or  transacts  busi- 
ness or  in  the  district  where  the  act  or  prac- 
tice occurred,  is  occurring,  or  is  about  to 
occur,  and  process  in  such  cases  may  be 
served  in  any  district  in  which  the  defendant 
is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever  the  defendant 
may  be  found.  In  lieu  of  bringing  actions  it- 
self pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Commission 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
the  action.  Where  the  Com,mission  elects  to 
bring  the  action,  it  shall  inform  the  Attorney 
General  of  such  suit  and  advise  him.  of  sub- 
sequent developments. 

Sec.  7.  Any  board  of  trade  that  has  been 
designated  a  contract  market  In  the  manner 
herein  provided  may  have  such  designation 
vacated  and  set  aside  by  giving  notice  in 
writing  to  the  (Secretaiy  of  Agrculture] 
Commission  requesting  that  its  designation 
as  a  contract  market  be  vacated,  which 
notice  shall  be  served  at  least  ninety  days 
prior  to  the  date  named  therein  as  the  date 
when  the  vacation  of  designation  shall  take 
effect.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice  the  [Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture]  Commission  shall 
forthwith  order  the  vacation  of  the  designa- 
tion of  such  board  of  trade  as  a  contract 
market,  effective  upon  the  day  named  In  the 
notice,  and  shall  forthwith  send  a  copy  of 
the  notice  and  [his]  its  order  to  all  other 
contract  markets.  Prom  and  after  the  date 
upon  which  the  vacation  became  effective 
the  said  board  of  trade  can  thereafter  be  des- 
ignated again  a  contract  market  by  making 
application  to  the  (Secretary  of  Agriculture] 


Commission  In  the  manner  herein  provided 
for  an  ortelnal  application. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  efficient  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide Information  for  the  use  of  Congress,  the 
[Secretary  of  Agriculture]  Commission  may 
make  such  investigations  as  [he]  it  may 
deem  necessary  to  ascertain  the  facts  regard- 
ing the  operations  of  boards  of  trade  and 
other  persons  subject  to  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  whether  prior  or  subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  may 
publish  from  time  time,  in  [his]  its  dis- 
cretion, the  result  of  such  investigation  and 
such  statistical  information  gathered  there- 
from as  [he]  it  may  deem  of  interest  to  the 
public,  except  data  and  Information  which 
would  separately  disclose  the  business  trans- 
tustlons  of  any  person  and  trade  secrets  or 
names  of  customers:  Provided,  That  nothing 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit the  (Secretary  of  AgrlctUture]  Com- 
mission from  making  or  Issuing  such  reports 
as  [he]  it  may  deem  necessary  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  any  board  of  trade  or  of  the 
transactions  of  any  person  found  guilty  of 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  under 
the  proceedings  prescribed  in  section  6  of 
this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  the  [Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture]  Commission  in  any 
report  may  Include  the  facts  as  to  any  actual 
transaction.  The  [Secretary  of  Agriculture] 
Commission,  upon  [his]  its  own  inltlattve 
or  in  cooperation  with  existing  governmental 
agencies,  shall  Investigate  marketing  condi- 
tions of  commodities  and  commodity  prod- 
ucts and  byproducts.  Including  supply  and 
demand  for  these  conunodlties.  cost  to  the 
consumer,  and  handling  and  transportation 
charges.  [He]  It  shall  likewise  compile  and 
furnish  to  producers,  consumers,  and  distrib- 
utors, by  means  of  regular  or  special  re- 
p<wts,  or  by  such  methods  as  [he]  it  may 
deem  most  effective,  information  respecting 
the  commodity  markets,  together  with  In- 
formation on  supply,  demand,  prices,  and 
other  conditions  In  this  and  other  coun- 
tries that  affect  the  markets. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section  or  of  any  other  law,  the  [Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture]  Commission  may,  in 
[his]  its  discretion,  from  time  to  time  dis- 
close and  make  public  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  traders  on  the  boards  of  trade 
on  the  commodity  markets  with  respect  to 
whom  the  [Secretrayi  Commission  has  In- 
formation, and  any  other  information  In  the 
possession  of  the  [Department  of  Agricul- 
ture] Commission  relating  to  the  amount  of 
commodities  purchased  or  sold  by  each  such 
trader:  and  when  requested  by  any  comnalt- 
tee  of  either  House  of  Congress,  acting  with- 
in the  scope  of  its  Jurisdiction,  shall  furnish 
to  such  committee  and  make  public  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  traders  on  such 
boards  of  trade  with  respect  to  whom  the 
[Secretary]  Commission  has  information,  and 
any  other  information  In  the  possession  of 
the  [Department  of  Agriculture]  Commis- 
sion relating  to  the  amounts  of  commodities 
purchased  or  sold  by  each  such  trader;  and 
when  requested  by  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  acting  wltMn  the  scope 
of  its  Jurisdiction,  may,  in  [his]  its  discre- 
tion, fin*ni8h  to  such  department  or  agency 
any  information  in  the  possession  of  the 
[Department  of  Agriculture]  Commission 
obtained  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act:  Provided,  however.  That 
information  so  furnished  to  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  not  be  disclosed 
by  such  department  or  agency  except  in  any 
action  or  proceeding  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  which  it,  or  the  [Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  Commission,  or  the  United 
States  Is  a  party. 

The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  toritten  report  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
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mine  any  books, 

ds  of  the  Com- 

ts  the  Comp- 

lude  data  and 


year  detailing  the  op-jratic  is  of  the  Com- 
mission during  such  fiscal  year.  The  Com- 
mission shall  include  in  ^ch  report  such 
information,  data,  and  recofimendations  for 
further  legislation  as  it  maj  deem  advisable 
with  respect  to  the  admiiUstration  of  this 
Act  and  its  powers  and  fun  \tions  under  this 
Act. 

The  Comptroller  Generi  of  the  United 
States  shall  conduct  revie  >s  and  audits  of 
the  CoTUTnission  and  maki  reports  thereon. 
For  the  purpose  of  conduc  ing  such  reviews 
and  audits  the  Comptrollet  General  shaU  be 
furnished  such  informatit  n  regarding  the 
powers,  duties,  organizatit  ns,  transactions, 
operatioTis,  and  activities  o.  the  Commission 
as  he  may  require  and  hepnd  his  duly  au- 
thorized representatives  sMall.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  such  ^formation,  have 
access  to  and  the  right  to  e; 
documents,  papers,  or  rec 
mission  except  that  in  his 
trailer  General  shall  not 
information  which  uould  ikparately  disclose 
the  business  transactions  c  '  any  person  and 
trade  secrets  or  names  of  cu.  tomers.  although 
such  data  shall  be  provid  d  upon  request 
by  any  committee  of  eithe  '  House  of  Con- 
gress acting  ivithin  the  so  rpe  of  its  juris- 
diction. 

Ssc.  8a.  The  (Secretary  of  Agrlmlture] 
Commission  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  register  futures  (i>mmlsslon  mer- 
chants and  persons  associa  ed  theretoith  as 
described  in  section  4k  of  ti  is  Act,  commod- 
ity trading  advisers,  comm  idUy  pool  oper- 
ators, and  floor  brokers  upi  a  application  In 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  and 
In  form  and  manner  to  be  rescrlbed  by  the 
[Secretary  of  Agriculture]     lommission;  and 

(2)  to  refuse  to  register  any  person — 

(A)  If  the  prior  reglstra|^n  of  such  p«r 
son  has  been  suspended  ( 
such  suspension  shall  not 
has  been  revoked; 

(B)  If  It  Is  found,  aftei 
hearing,  that  the  appUca 
gage  In  the  business  for 
tlon  for  registration  Is 
such  applicant,  or.  If  tip  applicant  Is  a 
partnership,  any  general  partner,  or.  If  the 
applicant  Is  a  corporatl<^,  any  officer  or 
holder  of  more  than  10  gpr  centum  of  the 
stock,  at  any  time  engage^  In  any  practice 
of  the  character  prohibited  by  thU  Act  or 
was  convicted  of  a  felon^  in  any  State  or 
Federal  court,  or  was  deban:ed  by  any  agency 
of  the  United  States,  or  tj&e  applicant  will- 
fully made  any  material  filse  or  misleading 
statement  in  his  application  or  willfully 
omitted  to  state  any  materfil  fact  In  connec- 
tion with  the  application ,^ior  (11)  for  other 
good  cause  shown;  or  1 

(C)  In  the  case  of  an  avUcant  for  regis- 
tration as  futures  comml^on  merchant.  If 
It  Is  found  after  opportisilty  for  hearing, 
that  the  applicant  has  nofl  established  that 
he  meets  the  minimum  Randal  require- 
ments under  section  4f  of  ^Is  Act:  Provided, 
That  pending  final  de 
clause  (B)  or  (C),  reglsti 
granted:  and  Provided  f 
applicant  may  appeal  fro) 
Istration  under  clause  (A  or  (C)  In  the 
manner  provided  In  para«aph  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act;  and         ^ 

(3)  In  accordance  wli^  the  procediir© 
provided  for  in  paragrapl^  (b)  of  section  6 
of  this  Act,  to  suspend  or  revoke  the  regis- 
tration cf  any  person  reg^tered  under  thla 
Act  if  cause  exists  under  fcubparagraph  (2) 
(B)  or  (C)  which  would  Warrant  a  refusal 
of  registration  of  such  pei^n,  and  to  sua 
pend  or  revoke  the  reglst: 
tures  commission  merchant 
Ingly  accept  any  order  for 
sale  of  any  commodity  foi 
on  or  subject  to  the  rules 
market  from  any  person  If 
been  denied  trading  privlle^s  on  any  con 
tract  market  by  order  of  tl  j  (Secretary  of 
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Agriculture]  Commission  under  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (b)  of  section  6  of  this 
Act  and  the  period  of  denial  specified  In 
such  order  shall  not  have  expired:  and 

(4)  to  fix  and  establish  from  time  to  time 
reasonable  fees  and  charges  for  registrations 
and  renewals  thereof;  and 

(5)  to  make  and  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
(Secretary  of  Agriculture]  Commission,  are 
reasonably  necessary  to  effectuate  any  of  the 
provisions  or  to  accomplish  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(6)  to  communicate  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee or  officer  of  any  contract  market  and 
to  publish,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  8  of  this  Act.  the  full  facts  con- 
cerning any  transaction  or  market  operation, 
Including  the  names  of  parties  thereto, 
which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  (Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  Commission  disrupts  or 
tends  to  disrupt  any  market  or  Is  otherwise 
harmful  or  against  the  best  Interests  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers:  and 

(1)  [to  disapprove  any  bylaw,  rule,  regtUa- 
tlon,  or  resolution  made.  Issued  or  proposed 
by  a  contract  market  or  by  the  governing 
board  thereof  or  any  committee  which  re- 
lates to  terms  and  conditions  In  contracts 
of  sale  to  be  executed  on  or  subject  to  the 
rules  of  such  contract  market  or  relates  to 
other  trading  requirements,  when  he  finds 
that  such  bylaw,  rule,  regulation,  or  resolu- 
tion violates  or  will  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  any  of  the  rules,  reg- 
ulations, or  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Commission  thereunder.) 
to  alter  or  supplement  the  rules  of  a  con- 
tract market  insofar  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate by  rule  or  regulation  or  by  order,  if 
after  making  the  appropriate  request  in 
writing  to  a  contract  market  that  such  con- 
tract market  effect  on  its  own  behalf  specified 
changes  in  its  rules  and  practices,  and  after 
appropriate  notice  arul  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, the  Commission  determines  that  such 
contract  market  has  not  made  the  changes 
so  required,  and  that  such  changes  are  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  protection  of 
persons  producing,  handling,  processing,  or 
consuming  any  commodity  traded  for  future 
delivery  on  such  contract  market,  or  the 
product  or  byproduct  thereof,  or  for  the 
protection  of  traders  or  to  insure  fair  deal- 
ing in  commodities  traded  for  future  delivery 
on  such  contract  market.  Such  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  may  specify  changes  uHth 
respect  to  such   matters  as: 

{A)  terms  or  conditions  In  contracts  of 
sale  to  be  executed  on  or  subject  to  the  rules 
of  such  contract  market: 

(B)  the  form  or  manner  of  execution  of 
purchases  and  sales  for  future  delivery; 

(C)  other  trading  requirements,  excepting 
the  setting  of  levels  of  margin; 

{D)  safeguards  with  respect  to  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  of  members; 

(E)  the  manner,  method,  and  place  of 
soliciting  business,  including  the  content 
of  such  solicitations;  and 

(F)  the  form  and  manner  of  handling, 
recording,  and  accounting  for  customers' 
orders,  transactions,  and  accounts;  and 

(8)  to  make  and  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  with  respect  to  those  persons 
registered  under  this  Act,  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  a  contract  market,  as  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commission  are  reasonably 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
promote  just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade,  includ,ing  but  not  limited  to  the  man- 
ner, method,  and  place  of  soliciting  business, 
including  the  content  of  such  solicitation; 
and 

{9)  to  direct  the  contract  market  when- 
evtr  it  has  reason  to  believe  that  an  emer- 
gency exists,  to  take  such  cuition  as,  in  the 
Commission's  judgment,  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain or  restore  orderly  trading  in,  or  liquid- 
ation of,  any  futures  contract.  The  term 
"emergency"  as  used  herein  shall  mean,  tn 


addition  to  threatened  or  actual  marlut 
manipulations  and  comers,  any  act  of  tM 
United  States  or  a  foreign  government  affect- 
ing a  commodity  or  any  other  major  market 
disturbance  which  prevents  the  market  from 
accurately  reflecting  the  forces  of  supply  ni 
demand  for  such  commodity:  Provided,  Thet 
nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  limit  t)k« 
meaning  or  interpretation  given  by  a  con- 
tract  market  to  the  terms  "market  emer- 
gency" or  "emergency",  or  equivalent  im^. 
guage  in  its  own  bylaws,  rules,  regulations 
or  resolutUms. 

Sec.  8b.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, against  whom  there  Is  outstanding  an* 
order  of  the  (Secretary  of  Agriculture)  Com- 
mission prohibiting  him  from  trading  on  or 
subject  to  the  rules  of  any  contract  market, 
to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  in  contraven- 
tion of  such  order,  any  contract  for  futm 
delivery  of  any  commodity,  on  or  subject  to 
the  rules  of  any  contract  market. 

Sec.  8c.  (I)  (A)  Any  exchange  or  the  Com- 
mission if  the  exchange  fails  to  act,  may  sus- 
pend, expel,  or  otherwise  discipline  any  per- 
son who  is  a  member  of  that  exchange,  or 
deny  any  person  access  to  the  exchange.  Any 
such  action  shall  be  taken  solely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  that  exchange. 

(B)  Any  suspension,  expulsion,  diseipU' 
nary,  or  access  denial  procedure  eatablishei 
by  an  exchange  rule  shall  provide  for  irrtt- 
ten  notice  to  the  Commission  and  to  ths 
person  icho  is  suspended,  expelled,  or  disci- 
plined,  or  denied  access,  within  thirty  days, 
which  includes  the  reasons  for  the  exchange 
action  in  the  form  and  manner  the  Commis- 
sion prescribes.  Otherwise  the  notice  ani 
reasons  shall  be  kept  confidential. 

(2)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discretkm 
and  in  accordance  with  such  standards  and 
procedures  as  it  deems  appropriate,  reviem 
any  decision  by  an  exchange  whereby  a  per- 
son is  suspended,  expelled,  otherwise  disci- 
plined, or  denied  access  to  the  exchange.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion and  upon  application  of  any  person  who 
is  adversely  affected  by  any  other  exchanft 
action,  review  such  action. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  affirm,  modify, 
set  aside,  or  remand  any  exchange  decision 
it  reviews  pursuant  to  subsection  (2),  after 
a  determination  on  the  record  whether  tht 
action  of  the  exchange  was  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  of  this  Act.  Subject  to  jvM- 
cial  review,  any  order  of  the  Commission 
entered  pursuant  to  subsection  (2)  shell 
govern  the  exchange  in  its  further  treatment 
of  the  matter. 

(4)  The  Commission,  in  its  discretion,  met 
order  a  stay  of  any  action  taken  pursuant 
to  subsection  (i)  pending  review  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  It  shall  be  a  felony  punlataaU* 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  [10,000]  $100 fM 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  flvi 
years,  or  both,  together  with  the  coats  of 
prosecution,  for  any  futures  commission  mer- 
chant, or  any  employee  or  agent  thereof,  to 
embezzle,  steal,  purloin,  or  with  criminal 
Intent  convert  to  his  own  use  or  the  use  of 
another,  any  money,  securities,  or  property 
having  a  value  In  excess  of  $100,  which  WM 
received  by  such  commission  merchant  to 
margin,  guarantee,  or  secure  the  trades  or 
contracts  of  any  customer  of  such  commla- 
slon  merchant  or  accruing  to  such  customw 
as  the  result  of  such  trades  or  contracts.  The 
word  "value"  as  used  in  this  paragraph  meant 
face,  par,  or  market  value,  or  cost  price,  etth* 
wholesale  or  retail,  whichever  Is  greater. 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  felony  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  ($10,000]  $100,000  <* 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five  y<M«. 
or  both,  together  with  the  costs  of  proaf 
cutlon,  for  any  person  to  manipulate  or  at- 
tempt to  manipulate  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity In  Interstate  commerce,  or  for  futoia 
delivery  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  any 
contract  market,  or  to  comer  or  attempt  to 
comer  any  such  commodity,  or  knowingly  to 
deliver  or  cause  to  bo  delivered  for  tran«ml»" 
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,i0n  through  the  malla  or  in  interatate  com- 
merce by  telegraph,  telephone,  wlrelcsa,  or 
otber  means  of  communication  false  or  mis- 
leading or  knowingly  inaccurate  reports  con- 
MfniQg  crop  or  market  Information  or 
conditions  that  affect  or  tend  to  affect  the 
BTlce  of  any  commodity  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (a) 
fjji  (b)  of  this  section,  It  shall  be  a  nils- 
demeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
thMi  (10,000)  $100,000  or  imprljsonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  together 
^th  the  costs  of  prosecution,  for  any  person 
to  violate  the  provisions  of  section  4.  section 
4a,  section  4b,  section  4c,  section  4d,  section 
4e,  section  4b,  section  41,  section  4k,  section 
4m,  section  4o,  or  section  8b,  or  to  fall  to 
evidence  any  contract  mentioned  In  section  4 
of  this  Act  by  a  record  In  writing  as  therein 
required. 

(d)  It  shall  be  a  felony  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution,  for 
o«y  Commissioner  of  the  Commission  or  any 
employee  or  agent  thereof,  to  participate, 
Ureetly  or  indirectly,  in  any  transaation  in 
commodity  futures  or  any  transaction  of  the 
cKaraeter  of  or  which  is  commonly  known 
to  the  trade  as  an  "option,"  "privilege," 
'indemnity,"  "bid,"  "offer."  "put."  "ctUl," 
'advance  guaranty."  or  "decUne  guaranty,"  or 
jar  any  such  person  to  participate,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  Investment  transaction 
inan  actual  commodity:  Provided,  That  such 
jirohibition  against  any  investment  transac- 
tton  in  an  actual  commodity  shall  not  apply 
to  a  transaction  in  which  such  person  buys 
on  agricultural  commodity  or  livestock  for 
lue  In  his  own  farming  or  ranching  opera- 
tions or  sells  an  agricultural  commodity 
vhich  he  has  produced  in  connection  with 
his  own  farming  or  ranching  operations  nor 
to  any  transaction  in  which  he  sells  live- 
ttock  which  he  has  owned  at  least  three 
months.  With  respect  to  suc/i  excepted  tran- 
sactions, the  Commission  shall  require  any 
Commissioner  of  the  Commission  or  any  em- 
floyee  or  agent  thereof  who  participates  in 
any  such  transaction  to  notify  the  Commis- 
sion thereof  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Comm,ission  shall  prescribe  and 
the  Commission  shall  make  such  information 
available  to  the  public. 

(e)  It  shall  be  a  felony  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution — (f ) 
for  any  Commissioner  of  the  Commission  or 
any  employee  or  agent  thereof  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  employment  or  position,  acquires 
information  which  may  affect  or  tend  to  af- 
fect the  price  of  any  commodity  futures 
or  commodity  and  which  information  has 
not  been  made  public  to  impart  stich  in- 
formation with  intent  to  assist  another  per- 
son, directly  or  indirectly,  to  participate  in 
ony  transaction  in  commodity  futures,  any 
transaction  in  an  actual  commodity,  or  in 
any  transaction  of  the  character  of  or  which 
is  commonly  known  to  the  trade  as  an  "op- 
tion," "privilege,"  "Indemnity,"  "bid," 
"offer."  "put,"  "call."  "advance  guaranty," 
or  "decline  guaranty";  and  (2)  for  any  per- 
son to  acquire  such  information  from  any 
Commissioner  of  the  Commission  or  any  em- 
ployee or  agent  thereof  and  to  use  such  in- 
formation in  any  transaction  in  commodity 
Mwes,  any  transaction  in  an  actual  com- 
modity, or  in  any  transaction  of  the  charac- 
ter of  or  which  is  commonly  known  to  the 
trade  as  an  "option,'  "privilege."  "indemnity." 
"bid,"  "offer."  "put,"  "call,"  "advance  guar- 
wtv,"  or  "decline  guaranty." 

Bk.  10.  If  any  provUdon  of  this  Act  or  the 
m>lloatloQ  thereof  to  any  person  or  clrciun- 
■*«w»a  la  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
^^Boiaitx  of  the  Act  and  of  the  triplication 
o*  auch  provisiona  to  otber  persons  and  clr- 
'""■tancee  shaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 


Sec.  11.  [Omitted  as  obsolete] 

Sec.  12.  [The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
cooperate  with  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government,  any  State,  Territory,  Dis- 
trict or  pofleeaslon,  or  department,  agency, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  per- 
son; and  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint, 
remove,  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees,  not  in  conflict  with 
existing  law,  and  make  such  expenditures 
for  rent  outside  the  DlBtrict  of  Columbia, 
printing,  telegrams,  telephones,  law  books, 
books  of  reference,  periodicals,  furniture, 
stationery,  office  equipment,  travrt,  and  other 
supplies  and  expenses  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  the  administration  of  this  Act  in  the  Dla- 
trlct  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  and  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  such  purposes.)  (a)  The  Commis- 
sion may  cooperate  toith  any  Department  or 
agency  of  the  Government,  any  State,  terri- 
tory, district,  or  possession,  or  department, 
agency,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
any  person. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  employ  such  investigators,  spe- 
cial experts.  Administrative  Law  Judges, 
clerks,  and  other  employees  as  it  may  from 
time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  its  duties  and  as  may  be 
from  time  to  time  appropriated  for  by  Con- 
gress. The  Commission  may  employ  experts 
and  consultants  in  accordance  vHth  section 
3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  compensate  such  persons  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  daily  rate  pre- 
scribed for  GS-18  under  section  5332  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  Commission 
shall  also  have  authority  to  make  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  respect  to  all  matters 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission 
are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  rental  of 
necessary  space  at  the  seat  of  Government 
and  elsewhere. 

(c)  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, Including  all  necessary  expenses  for 
transportation  incurred  by  them  whUe  on 
official  business  of  the  Commisison,  shaU  be 
allowed  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of 
itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1976,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1978. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Any  person  who  commits,  or 
who  willfully  aids,  abets,  counsels,  com- 
mands, induces,  or  procures  the  commission 
of,  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  any  of  the  rules,  regulations  or 
orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  who 
acts  in  combination  or  concert  with  any 
otber  person  In  any  such  violation,  or  who 
willfully  catises  an  act  to  be  done  or  omitted 
which  If  directly  performed  or  omitted  '^y 
him  or  another  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  of  such  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  may  be  held  respon- 
sible in  administrative  proceedings  under 
this  Act  for  such  violation  as  a  principal. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  requiring  (the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or]  the  ConmilsBlon  to  report  minor  viola- 
tions of  this  Act  for  prosecution,  whenever 
It  appears  that  the  public  Interest  does  not 
require  such  action. 

See.  14.  (a)  Any  person  complaining  of 
any  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  thereunder 
by  any  person  registered  under  section  4d, 
4e,  4k.  or  4m  of  this  Act  may,  at  any  time 
vHthin  two  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
accrues,  apply  to  the  Commission  by  peti- 
tion,  which   shaU   briefly  state   the   facts. 


whereupon.  If,  tn  the  opinion  of  the  Com' 
mission,  the  facts  therein  contained  warrant 
siuih  action,  a  copy  of  the  oomplaint  thus 
made  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Commission 
to  the  respondent,  who  shall  be  called  upon 
to  satisfy  the  complaint,  or  to  ansioer  It  in 
writing,  within  a  reasonable  time  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission. 

(b)  //  there  appear  to  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission,  any  reasonable  grounds 
for  investigating  any  complaint  made  under 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  investi- 
gate such  complaint  and  may,  if  in  its 
opinion  the  facts  warrant  such  action,  have 
said  complaint  served  by  registered  mail  or 
by  certified  mail  or  otherwise  on  the  re- 
spondent and  afford  such  person  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  thereon  before  an 
Administrative  Law  Judge  designated  by  the 
Commission  in  any  place  tn  which  the  said 
person  is  engaged  in  business:  Provided, 
That  In  complaints  wherein  the  amount 
claimed  as  damages  does  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  $2,500,  a  hearin^g  need  vx>t  be  held  and 
proof  in  support  of  the  complaint  and  In 
support  of  the  respondents  answer  may  be 
supplied  In  the  form  of  depositions  or  veri- 
fied statements  of  fact. 

(c)  After  opportunity  for  hearing  on  com- 
plaints where  the  damages  claimed  exceed 
the  sum  of  $2,500  has  been  provided  or 
waived  and  on  complaints  where  damages 
claimed  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $2,500 
not  requiring  hearing  as  provided  herein,  the 
Commission  shall  determine  whether  or  not 
the  respondent  has  violated  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
thereunder. 

(d)  In  case  a  complaint  Is  made  by  a  non- 
resident of  the  United  States,  the  complalri- 
ant  ShaU  be  required,  before  any  formal 
action  is  taken  on  his  complaint,  to  fumUh 
a  bond  in  double  the  amount  of  the  claim 
conditioned  upon  the  payment  of  costs.  In- 
cluding a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  for  the 
respondent  if  the  respondent  shaU  prevail, 
and  any  reparation  award  that  may  be  Issued 
by  the  Commission  against  the  complainant 
on  any  counterclaim  by  respondent:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority to  waive  the  furnishing  of  a  l>ond 
by  a  complainant  who  Is  a  resident  of  a  coun- 
try which  permits  the  flUng  of  a  complaint 
by  a  resident  of  the  United  States  uHthout 
the  furnishing  of  a  bond. 

(e)  If  after  a  hearing  on  a  complaint  made 
by  any  person  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or  without  hearing  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
or  upon  failure  of  the  party  com- 
plained against  to  ansu>er  a  complaint  duly 
served  within  the  time  prescribed,  or  to  ap- 
pear at  a  hearing  after  being  duly  notified, 
the  Commission  determines  that  the  respond- 
ent has  violated  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  thereunder, 
the  Commission  shaU,  unless  the  offender 
has  already  made  reparation  to  the  person 
complaining,  determine  the  amount  of  dam' 
age,  If  any,  to  which  such  person  Is  entitled 
as  a  result  of  such  violation  and  shaU  maka 
an  order  directing  the  offender  to  pay  to  such 
person  complaining  such  amount  on  or  be- 
fore  the  date  fixed  in  the  order.  If.  after  the 
respondent  /wm  filed  his  answer  to  the  com- 
plaint, it  appears  therein  that  the  respondent 
has  admitted  liability  for  a  portion  of  the 
amount  claimed  in  the  complaint  as  dam- 
ages, the  Commission  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  shaU  prescribe,  unless  the 
respondent  has  already  made  reparation  to 
the  person  complaining,  may  issue  an  order 
directing  the  respondent  to  pay  to  the  com- 
plainant the  undisputed  amount  on  or  be- 
fore  the  date  fixed  In  the  order,  leaving  the 
respondent's  liability  for  the  disputed 
amount  for  subsequent  determination.  Th 
remaining  disputed  amount  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  procedure  as  It  vxnM  have  been  deter- 
mined if  no  order  had  been  issued  by  the 
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fate  of  the  order, 

the  order  of  (he 

ct   court   of   the 

krict  in  which  he 

tied  the  principal 


^era,    writs,    and 

urt  may  in  such 

returnable  any- 

The  petitioner 

in  the  dUtrict 


Commission  vHth  respect  \o  the  undisputed 
sum. 

(/)   //  any  person  again^  whom  an  award 
has  been  made  does  not  jkiy  the  reparation 
award  within  the  time  sp^/led  in  the  Com- 
mission's order,  the  complmnant,  or  any  per- 
son for  whose  benefit  suc\  order  was  made, 
within  three  years  of  the 
may  file  a  certified  copy 
Commission,    in    the    dis 
United  States  for  the  d 
resides  or  in  which  is  Z__ 
place  of  business  of  the  rippondent'^  for  en- 
forcement of  such  reparaion  award  by  ap 
propriate    orders.    The    i 
processes  of  such  district 
case  run,  be  served,  and 
where  in  the  United  Stat 

shall  not  be  liable  for  cl.,.  

court,  Tior  for  costs  at  anj^subsequent  state 
of  the  proceedings,  unless  ihey  accrue  upon 
his  appeal.  If  the  petitionir  finally  prevails, 
he  shall  be  allowed  a  reaionable  attorney's 
fee  to  be  taxed  and  collected  as  a  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  suit.  Subject  Cb  the  right  of  ap- 
peal under  subsection  (gy  of  this  section, 
an  order  of  the  Commission  awarding  repara- 
tions shall  be  final  and  cpnclusive. 

(g)  Any  order  of  the  Commission  entered 
hereunder  shall   be  revieipable  on   petition 
of  any  party  aggrieved  thereby,  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  any  circuit  in 
which  a  hearing  was  held;  or  if  no  hearing 
was  held,  any  circuit  in  tt^ich  the  appellee 
U  located,  under  the  procj^ure  provided  in 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  «yof  this  Act.  Such 
appeal  shall  not  be  effective  unless  within 
30    daps    from    and    after  fhe    date    of    the 
reparation  order  the  appellant  also  files  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court  aibond  in  double 
the    amount    of    the    repkration    awarded 
against  the  appellant  coTidtfioned  upon  the 
payment  of  the  judgment  entered   by  the 
court,  plus  interest  and  c<  tts,  including  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  fo\   the  appellee,  if 
the  appellee  shall  prevail.  \  uch  bond  shall 
he  in  the  form  of  cash,  negt  tiable  securities 
haling  a  market  value  at  lei  it  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  bond  prescr\  fed,  or  the  un- 
dertaking of  a  surety  comj  iny  on  the  ap- 
proved list  of  sureties  issut  I  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  of  the  Uri  ted  States.  The 
appellee  shall  not  be  liable    or  costs  in  said 
court.  If  the  appellee  previ  ils.  he  shall   be 
allowed   a  reasonable  attor  ley's  fee  to  be 
taxed  and  collected  as  a  p\  rt  of  his  costs. 
(/I)    Unless   the   registran     against   whom 
a  reparation  order  has   befi  issued  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Cdmimission  loithin 
fifteen  days  from  the  expiraion  of  the  period 
allowed  for  compliance  loitKsuch  order  that 
he  has  either  taken  an  appitl  as  herein  au- 
thorized  or  has  made   payment  in  full  as 
required  by  such  order,  he  swkll  be  prohibited 
from  trading  on  all  contract  piarkcts  and  his 
registration  shall  be  suspendl^l  automatically 
at  the  expiration  of  such  fifteen-day  period 
until  he  shows   to  the  satmfaction  of  the 
Commission   that  he  has  p<  Id   the  amount 
therein   specified    with    intei  !st    thereon    to 
date  of  payment:  Provided,  T  lat  if  on  appeal 
the  appellee  prevails  or  if  th  >  appeal  is  dis- 
missed   the   automatic   proH  Irttion   against 
trading  and  suspension  of  n  ristration  shall 
become  effective  at  the  expi  jtion  of  thirty 
days    from    the    date    of   jut  rment   on    the 
appeal,  but  if  the  judgment  is  stayed  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdicti  in  the  suspen- 
sion  shall  become  effective  teii  days  after  the 
expiration  of  such  stay,  unles    prior  thereto 
the  judgment  of  the  court  has  been  satisfied 
(i)  The  provUions  of  this  se  tion  shall  not 
become   effective   until   one   i  ear  after   the 
date  of  its  enactment:  Providt  I,  That  claims 
Which  arise  within  nine  mont]  s  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  tl  is  section  may 
be  heard  by  the  Commission  .  \fter  such  one 
year  period. 

Sec.  15.  The  Commission  i  lall  take  into 
consideration  the  public  intei  '.st  to  be  pro- 
tected  by  the  anUtrust  laws  and  endeavor 


to  take  the  least  anticompetitive  means  of 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act,  as  well 
as  the  policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  in 
issuing  any  order  or  adopting  any  Commis- 
sion rule  or  regulation,  or  in  requiring  or 
approving  any  bylaw,  rule,  or  regulation  of 
a  contract  market  or  registered  futures  as- 
sociation established  pursuant  to  section  17 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  414.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Commission  may  con- 
duct  regular  investigations  of  the  markets 
for  goods,  articles,  services,  rights,  and  inter- 
ests which  are  the  subject  of  futures  con- 
tracts, and  furnish  reports  of  the  findings 
of  these  investigations  to  the  public  on  a 
regular  basis.  These  market  reports  shall, 
where  appropriate,  include  information  on 
the  supply,  demand,  prices,  and  other  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries with  respect  to  such  goods,  articles, 
services,  rights,  interests,  and  information 
respecting  the  futures  markets. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  any  other 
Department  or  Federal  agency  which  makes 
market  investigations  to  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  of  information-gathering  activi- 
ties. 

"(c)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
any  other  Devartment  or  Federal  agency 
which  has  market  information  sought  by  the 
Commission  shaU  furnish  it  to  the  Commis- 
sion upon  the  request  of  any  authorized  em- 
ployee of  the  Commission.  The  Commission 
shall  abide  by  any  rules  of  confidentiality 
applying  to  such  information. 

"{d)  The  Commission  shall  not  disclose  in 
such  reports  data  and  information  which 
would  separately  disclose  the  business  trans- 
actions Of  any  person  and  trade  secrets  or 
names  of  customers  except  as  provided  in 
section    8   of    this    Act." 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Any  association  of  persons  may 
be  registered  with  the  Commissicm  as  a 
re0strred  futures  association  pursuant  to 
sub.iection  (b)  of  this  section,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  protnded  in 
thU  section,  by  filing  with  the  Commission 
for  review  and  approval  a  reqistration  state- 
ment in  such  form  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe,  setting  forth  the  information  and 
accompanied  by  the  documents,  below 
specified: 

(1)  Data  as  to  its  organization,  member- 
ship, and  rules  of  procedure,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  Commission  may  by  rules 
and  regulations  require  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  interest;  and 

(2)  Copies  of  its  constitution,  charter,  or 
articles  of  incorporation  or  association,  with 
all  amendments  thereto,  and  of  its  bylaws, 
and  of  any  rules  or  instruments  correspond- 
ing to  the  foregoing,  whatever  the  name 
hereinafter  in  this  section  collectively 
referred  to  as  the  "rules  of  the  association" 

(b)  An  applicant  association  shall  not  be 
registered  as  a  futures  association  unless  the 
Commission  finds,  under  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission,  that — 

(/ )  such  association  U  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  that  it  vHU  be  able  to  comply  with 
the  provUions  of  this  section  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder  and  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section; 

(2)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that  any  person  regUtered  under  thU  Act 
contract  market,  or  any  other  person  desig'- 
rMted  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  eligible  for  membership  may  become 
a  member  of  such  association,  except  such 
as  are  excluded  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3) 
or  (4)  of  this  subsection,  or  a  rule  of  the 
association  permitted  under  this  paragraph. 
The  rules  of  the  association  may  restrict 
membership  in  such  association  on  such 
specified  basU  relating  to  the  type  of  busi- 
ness done  by  its  members,  or  on  such  other 
specified  and  appropriate  basU,  as  appears 
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to  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  or  m. 
propriate  in  the  public  interest  and  to  can 
out  the  purpose  of  thU  section.  Rules  adopts^ 
by  the  association  may  provide  that  ths 
association  may.  unless  the  CommUsion  «. 
rects  otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  Oom- 
mission  finds  it  approjniate  in  the  piOMt 
interest  so  to  direct,  deny  admission  to  or 
refuse  to  continue  in  such  association  'giu 
person  if  (i)  such  person,  whether  prior  or 
subsequent  to  becoming  registered  as  ttich 
or  (ii)  any  person  associated  within  the 
meaning  of  "associated  person"  as  set  fortK 
in  section  4k  of  thU  Act.  whether  prior  or 
subsequent  to  becoming  so  associated,  hat 
been  and  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  a 
contract  market  or  has  been  and  is  barred 
or  suspended  from  being  associated  wUh  aU 
members  of  such  contract  market,  for  viola- 
tion of  any  rule  of  such  contract  market; 

(3)  the  rules  of  the  association  prtnHds 
that,  except  with  the  approval  or  at  Vtt 
direction  of  the  Commission  in  cases  in  which 
the  Commission  finds  it  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  so  to  approve  or  direct  no 
person  shall  be  admitted  to  or  continued  in 
membership  in  such  association,  if  sveh 
person — 

(A)  has  been  and  is  suspended  or  expelled 
from  a  registered  futures  association  or  frxm 
a  contract  market  or  has  been  and  is  barred 
or  suspended  from  beinjr  associated  vHth  aU 
members  of  such  association  or  from  beina 
associated  with  all  members  of  such  contraet 
market,  for  violation  of  any  rule  of  suOi 
association  or  contract  market  which  pro- 
hibits any  act  or  transaction  consUtuHng 
conduct  inconsistent  uHth  just  and  equitabZ 
principles  of  trade,  or  requires  any  act  the 
omUsion  of  which  constitutes  conduct  in. 
consistent  with  just  and  equitable  prinef. 
pies  of  trade;  or 

(B)  is  subject  to  an  order  of  the  Commit, 
sion  denying,  suspending,  or  revoking  his 
registration  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of  this 
Act  (7  use.  9).  or  expelling  or  suspending 
him  from  membership  in  a  registered  futures 
association  or  a  contract  market,  or  barring 
or  suspending  him  from  l>eing  associated 
with  a  futures  commission  merchant;  or 

(C)  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  becom- 
ing a  member,  by  his  conduct  while  associ- 
ated with  a  member,  was  a  cause  of  any  sus- 
pension, expulsion,  or  order  of  the  character 
described  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  which  U  in 
effect  with  respect  to  such  member,  and  in 
entering  such  a  suspension,  expulsion,  or 
order,  the  Commission  or  any  such  contract 
market  or  association  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  determine  whether  or  not  any  person  was 
a  cause  thereof;  or 

(D)  has  associated  with  him  any  person 
who  is  knoum.  or  in  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able care  should  be  known,  to  him  to  be 
a  person  who  would  be  ineligible  for  admis- 
sion to  or  continuance  in  membership  under 
clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  thU  paragraph. 

(4)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that,  except  with  the  approval  or  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commission  in  oases  in  iDMeh 
the  Commission  finds  it  appropriate  in  ths 
public  interest  so  to  approve  or  direct,  no 
person  shall  become  a  member  and  no  nat- 
ural person  shall  become  a  person  associated 
with  a  member,  unless  such  person  is  qvaU- 
fled  to  become  a  member  or  a  person  asso- 
dated  with  a  member  in  conformity  wtlh 
specified  and  appropriate  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  training,  experience,  and  sueih 
other  qualifications  of  such  person  as  the 
association  finds  necessary  or  desirable,  and 
in  the  ctue  of  a  member,  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  such  a  member.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  such  standards  and  Vu 
application  thereof,  such  rules  may— 

(A)  appropriatelif  classify  prospective 
members  {taking  into  aooourU  relevant  mat- 
ters,  including  type  or  nature  of  business 
done)  and  persons  proposed  to  be  assodatet 
toith  members. 
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(B)  specify  that  all  or  any  portion  of  such 
standard  shall   be  applicable   to  any  such 

c^*-  .  ...        * 

(C)  require  persons  in  any  such  class  to 

pass  examinations  prescribed  in  accordance 
vith  such  rules. 

(D)  provide  that  persons  in  any  such  class 
other  than  prospective  members  and  part- 
n«rs,  officers  and  supervisory  employees 
{Which  latter  term  may  be  defined  by  such 
rules  and  as  so  defined  shall  include  branch 
managers  of  members)  of  members,  may  he 
qualified  solely  on  the  basis  of  compliance 
uith  specified  standards  of  training  and  such 
other  qualifications  as  the  association  finds 
appropriate. 

(E)  provide  that  applications  to  become  a 
member  or  a  person  associated  with  a  mem- 
ber shall  set  forth  such  facts  as  the  associa- 
tion may  prescribe  as  to  the  training,  experi- 
ence, and  other  qualifications  (including, 
in  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  membership, 
financial  responsibility)  of  the  applicant  and 
that  the  association  shall  adopt  procedures 
for  verification  of  qualifications  of  the  ap- 
plicant. 

(F)  require  any  class  of  persons  associated 
with  a  member  to  be  registered  with  the 
association  in  accordance  with  procedures 
specified  by  such  rules  (and  any  appUoation 
or  document  supplemental  thereto  required 
by  such  rules  of  a  person  seeking  to  be  reg- 
istered toith  such  association  shaU.  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  S  of 
the  Act,  be  deemed  an  application  required 
to  be  filed  under  this  section) . 

(5)  the  rules  of  the  association  assure  a 
fair  representation  of  its  members  in  the 
adoption  of  any  rule  of  the  association  or 
amendment  thereto,  the  selection  of  its  of- 
ficers and  directors,  and  in  all  other  phases 
of  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 

(6)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide  for 
the  equitable  allocation  of  dues  among  its 
members,  to  defray  reasonable  expenses  of 
administration. 

(7)  the  rules  of  the  association  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  fraudulent  and  manipula- 
tive acts  and  practices,  to  promote  just  and 
equitable  principles  of  trade,  in  general,  to 
protect  the  public  interest,  and  to  remove 
impediments  to  and  perfect  the  mechanism 
of  free  and  open  futures  trading. 

(i)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
that  its  inembers  and  persons  associated  with 
its  members  shall  be  appropriately  disci- 
plined, by  expulsion,  suspejision.  fine,  cen- 
sure, or  being  suspended  or  barred  from  be- 
ing associated  with  all  members,  or  any  other 
fitting  penalty,  for  any  violation  of  its  rules. 

(9)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide  a 
fair  and  orderly  procedure  with  respect  to  the 
disciplining  of  members  and  persons  asso- 
ciated with  members  and  the  denial  of  mem- 
bership to  any  person  seeking  membership 
therein  or  the  barring  of  any  person  from 
being  associated  with  a  member.  In  any  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  whether  any  member 
or  other  person  shall  be  disciplined,  such 
rules  shall  require  that  specific  charges  be 
brought;  that  such  member  or  person  shall 
be  notified  of.  and  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  defend  against,  such  charges;  that  a  record 
shall  be  kept;  and  that  the  determination 
shall  include — 

(A)  a  statement  setting  forth  any  act  or 
practice  in  which  such  member  or  other  per- 
son may  be  found  to  have  engaged,  or  which 
such  member  or  other  person  may  be  found 
to  have  omitted. 

(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  specific 
rule  or  rules  of  the  association  of  which  any 
such  act  or  practice,  or  omission  to  act,  is 
deemed  to  be  in  violation. 

(C)  a  statement  whether  the  acts  or  prac- 
tices prohibited  by  such  rule  or  rules,  or  the 
omission  of  any  act  required  thereby,  are 
deemed  to  constitute  conduct  inconsistent 
vsith  just  and  equitable  principles  of  trade. 


(D)  a  statement  setting  forih  the  penalty 
imposed. 

In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a 
person  shall  be  denied  membership  or 
whether  any  person  shall  be  barred  from  be- 
ing associated  with  a  member,  such  rules 
shall  provide  that  the  person  shall  be  noti- 
fied of,  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  ujxm,  the  specific  grounds  for  denial 
or  bar  which  are  under  consideration;  that  a 
record  shall  be  kept;  and  that  the  determina- 
tion shall  set  forth  the  specific  grounds  upon 
which  the  denial  or  bar  is  based. 

(10)  the  rules  of  the  association  provide 
for  a  fair  and  equitable  procedure  through 
arbitration  or  otherwise  for  the  settlement 
of  a  customer's  claims  and  {^varices  against 
any  member  or  employee  thereof:  Provided, 
That  (i)  the  use  of  such  procedure  by  a  cus- 
tomer shall  be  voluntary,  (ii)  the  procedure 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  claim  in  ex- 
cess of  $5,000,  (iH)  the  procedure  shall  not 
result  in  any  compulsory  payment  except  as 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  and  (iv) 
the  term  'customer'  as  used  in  this  subsection 
shall  not  include  a  futures  commission  mer- 
chant or  a  fioor  broker. 

(c)  The  Commission  may,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  suspend  the  regis- 
tration of  any  futures  association  if  it  finds 
that  the  rules  thereof  do  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Commission,  and  any 
such  suspension  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
the  Commission  issues  an  order  determining 
that  such  rules  have  been  modified  to  con- 
form with  such  requirements. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  fees  and  charges 
authorized  by  section  8a  (4)  of  this  Act.  each 
person  registered  under  this  Act,  who  is  not 
a  member  of  a  futures  association  registered 
pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  pay  to  the 
Commission  such  reasonable  fees  and  charges 
as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  costs  of 
additional  regulatory  duties  required  to  be 
performed  by  the  Commission  because  such 
person  is  not  a  member  of  a  registered  fu- 
tures association.  The  Commission  shall 
establish  such  additioruU  fees  and  charges 
by  rules  and  regulations. 

(e)  Any  person  registered  under  this  Act 
who  is  not  a  member  of  a  futures  association 
registered  pursuant  to  this  section,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  requirements  and  obliga- 
tions of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  there- 
under shall  be  subject  to  such  other  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commission  may  find 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
promote  just  and  equitable  principles  of 
trade. 

(/)  Upon  filing  of  an  application  for 
registration  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  the 
Commission  may  by  order  grant  such  regis- 
tration if  the  requirements  of  this  section 
are  satisfied.  If,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing.  It  appears  to  the 
Commission  that  any  requirement  of  this 
section  is  not  satisfied,  the  Commission  shall 
by  order  deny  such  registration. 

(g)  A  registered  futures  association  may, 
upon  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  necessary  in  the  public  in- 
terest, uiithdraw  from  registration  by  filing 
with  the  Commission  a  written  notice  of 
withdrawal  in  such  form  as  the  Commission 
may  by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe. 

(h)  If  any  registered  futures  association 
takes  any  disciplinary  action  against  any 
member  thereof  or  any  person  associated 
with  such  a  member  or  denies  admission  to 
any  person  seeking  membership  therein,  or 
bars  any  person  from  being  associated  with  a 
member,  such  actions  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Commission,  on  its  own  motion, 
or  upon  application  by  any  person  aggrieved 
thereby  filed  within  thirty  days  after  such 
action  has  been  taken  or  within  such  longer 
period  as  the  Commission  may  determine. 
Application  to  the  Commission  for  review. 
or  the  institution  of  review  by  the  Commis- 


sion on  its  own  motion,  shall  operate  as  a 
stay  of  such  action  untU  an  order  is  issued 
upon  such  review  pursuant  to  subsection  (k) 
of  this  section  unless  the  Commission  other- 
wise orders,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  on  the  question  of  a  stay  (which 
hearing  may  consist  solely  of  affidavits  and 
oral  arguments). 

(i)  (1)  In  a  proceeding  to  review  dis- 
ciplinary  action  taken  by  a  registered  futures 
association  against  a  member  thereof  or  a 
person  associated  tcith  a  member,  if  the 
Commission,  after  appropriate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  upon  consideration 
of  the  record  before  the  association  and  such 
other  evidence  as  it  may  deem  relevant — 

(A)  finds  that  such  member  or  person  has 
engaged  in  such  acts  or  practices,  or  has 
omitted  such  act,  as  the  association  has 
found  him  to  have  engaged  in  or  omitted, 
and 

(B)  determines  that  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, or  omission  to  act.  are  in  violation  of 
such  rules  of  the  association  as  have  been 
designated  in  the  determination  of  the 
association,  the  Commission  shaU  by  order 
dismiss  the  proceeding,  unless  it  appears  to 
the  Commission  that  such  action  should  be 
modified  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection.  The  Commission  shall 
likevHse  determine  whether  the  acts  or  prac- 
tices prohibited,  or  the  omission  of  any  act 
required,  by  any  such  rules  constitute  con- 
duct inconsistent  with  just  and  equitable 
principles  of  trade,  and  shaU  so  declare.  If  it 
appears  to  the  Commission  that  the  evidence 
does  not  warrant  the  finding  required  in 
clause  (A),  or  if  the  Commission  determines 
that  such  acts  or  practices  a'  are  found  to 
have  been  engaged  in  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  designated  rule  or  rules  of  the  associa- 
tion, or  thai  such  act  as  is  found  to  have 
been  omitted  is  not  required  by  such  desig- 
nated rule  or  rules,  the  Commission  shall  by 
order  set  aside  the  action  of  the  association. 

(2)  If,  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  the  Commission  finds  that 
any  penalty  imposed  upon  a  member  or  per- 
son associated  with  a  member  is  excessive  or 
oppressive,  having  due  regard  to  the  public 
interest,  the  Commission  shall  by  order 
cancel,  reduce,  or  require  the  remission  of 
such  penalty. 

(3)  In  any  proceeding  to  review  the  denial 
of  membership  in  a  registered  futures 
association  or  the  barring  of  any  person  from 
being  associated  with  a  member,  if  the  Com- 
mission, after  appropriate  notice  and  hear- 
ing, and  upon  consideration  of  the  record 
before  the  association  and  such  other  evi- 
dence as  it  may  deem  relevant,  determines 
that  the  specific  grounds  on  which  such 
denial  or  bar  is  based  exist  in  fact  and  are 
valid  under  this  section,  the  Commission 
shall  by  order  dismiss  the  proceeding ;  other- 
wise, the  Commission  shall  by  order  set  aside 
the  action  of  the  association  and  require  it  to 
admit  the  applicant  to  membership  therein, 
or  to  permit  such  person  to  be  associated 
uxith  a  member. 

(j)  Every  registered  futures  association 
shall  file  with  the  Com.mission  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  interest,  copies  of 
any  changes  in  or  additions  to  the  rules  of 
the  association,  and  such  other  information 
and  documents  as  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire to  keep  current  or  to  supplement  the 
registration  statement  and  documents  filed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Any  change  in  or  addition  to  the  rules  of  a 
registered  futures  association  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  for  approval  and 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  thirtieth  day  after 
such  approval  by  the  Commission,  or  upon 
such  earlier  date  as  the  Commission  may 
determine,  unless  the  Commission  shall  en- 
ter an  order  disapproving  such  change  or  ad- 
dition;   and    the    Commission    shall    enter 
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such  an  order  unless  sucK  change  or  addi 
tion  appears  to  the  Commision  to  be  con 
sistent  with  the  requiremmts  of  this  sec 
tion  and  the  provisions  of 
{k)(l)    The  Commission 
order  to  abrogate  any  ruU    _,   _  .vj,.„^^,t. 
futures  association,  if  afte}  appropriate  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  h6  ring,  it  appears 
to  the  CommUsion  that  sui  h  abrogation  is 
necessary  or  appropriate  to 
ing  by  the  members  of  sue 
asi,ure  a  fair  representation 
in  the  administration  of  its 
tuate  the  purposes  of  this  t 
(2)    The  Commission  ma 
quest  any  registered  future 

adopt  any  specified  alteratio-  _. ^^.>,...^,. 

to  its  rules  with  respect  to  i  ny  of  the  mat- 
ters hereinafter  enumerated.  If  such  associ- 
ation fails  to  cdopt  such  alt  ration  or  sup- 
plement within  a  reasona  tie  time,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  by  order  to'  alter 
or  supplement  the  rules  of  s  tch  association 
in  the  manner  theretofore  ret  nested,  or  with 
such  modifications  of  such  al,  iration  or  sup- 
plement as  it  deems  necessa  y  if,  after  ap- 
propriate notice  and  opporti  nity  for  hear- 
ing, it  appears  to  the  Comml  sion  that  such 
alteration  or  supplement  is  n  -cessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  intere  t  or  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  sei  tion.  with  re- 
spect to — 

(Ai  the  basis  for,  and  pre  '.edure  in  con- 
nection with,  the  denial  of  nembership  or 
the  barring  from  being  ass,  ciated  with  a 
member  or  the  disciplining  f  members  or 
persons  associated  with  me  Tbers.  or  the 
qualifications  required  for  members  or 
natural  persona  associated  tcl  h  members  or 
any  class  thereof: 

(B)  the  method  for  adoptioikof  any  change 
in  or  addition  to  the  rules  of  ^e  association; 

(C)  the  method  of  choosiMg  officers  and 
directors.  1 

(l)   The  Commission  is  authorized,  if  such 


(m)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  its 
annual  reports  to  Congress  information  con- 
cerning any  futures  associations  regUtered 
pursuant  to  thU  section  and  the  effective- 
ness of  such  associations  in  regulating  the 
practices  of  the  members. 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  CommUsion  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain,  as  part  of  its  ongoing 
operations,  research  and  information  pro- 
grams to  (1)  determine  the  feasibility  of 
trading  by  computer,  and  the  expanded  use 
of  modem  information  system  technology, 
electronic  data  processing,  and  modem 
communication  systems  by  commodity  ex- 
changes, boards  of  trade,  and  by  the  Com- 
mission itself  for  purposes  of  improving 
strengthening.  faciUtattng,  or  regulating 
futures  trading  operations:  (2)  aaaiat  in  the 
development  of  educational  and  other  in- 
formational materiaU  regarding  futures 
trading  for  dissemination  and  use  among 
producers,  market  users,  and  the  general 
public:  and  (3)  carry  out  the  general  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  its 
annual  reports  to  Congress  plans  and  find- 
ings with  respect  to  implementing  thU 
section. 
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action  appears  to  it  to  be 
propriate  in  the  public  int.. 
out  the  purposes  of  thU  sectio 

(1)  after  appropriate  noti- 
tunity  for  hearing,  by  order  to 
period  not  exceeding  twelve 
revoke  the  registration  of  a  re 
association,    if    the   Commisi 

such  association  has  violated      .,  , 

of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  reg  liation  there- 
under, or  has  failed  to  enfor  e  compliance 
with  its  own  rules,  or  has  ex  gaged  in  any 
other  activity  tending  to  defea  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  after  appropriate  notic  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order  t  >  suspend  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  nonths  or  to 
expel  from  a  registered  futut  a  association 
any  member  thereof,  or  to  kispend  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  hionths  or  to 
bar  any  person  from  being  ahociated  with 
a  member  thereof,  if  the  Corimission  finds 
that  such  member  or  person —  1 

(A)  has  violated  any  provisihi  of  this  title 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  therinnder.  or  has 
effected  any  transaction  for  an 
who.  he  had  reason  to  believe 
with  respect  to  such  trans 
vision  of  thU  title  or  any  ru 
thereunder;  or 

(B)  has  vr.llfully  violated  a 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
of  anv  rule,  regulation,  or  ori_. 
or  has  effected  any  transaction 
person  who,  he  had,  reason 
willfully    violating    with    re* 
transaction  any  provision  of 
regulation,  or  order. 

(3)  after  appropriate  notic. 
tunity  for  hearing,  by  order  to 
office  any  officer  or  director  of  a 
tures  association  who,  the  Com. 
has  willfully  failed  to  enforce  th 
association,  or  has  willfully  a 
thority. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agricuiture  for  the  bill  he  brought 
back  from  the  conference.  I  agree  with 
him  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant bills  we  have  passed  this  year 
and  it  is  important  in  the  flght  against 
Inflation.  I  compliment  the  committee 
for  relatively  speedy  action  and  also  give 
credit  to  some  investigative  reporting  by 
Des    Moines    Register    reporters    who 
helped  expose  and  Interpret  the  very 
complicated  situation.  As  the  gentleman 
said,  we  only  last  week  saw  what  could 
have  been  a  manipulation  as  a  result 
of  a  sale  to  a  foreign  country.  The  same 
thmg  could  happen  at  any  time  in  those 
commodities   which    are  now   in    short 
supply.  We  need  this  legl.slatlon  and  the 
protection  it  provides  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  need  a  commission  that  has  the 
authority  and  the  power  and  the  ability 
to  look  day  by  day  at  these  markets,  to 
know  who  is  in  the  market  and,  if  nec- 
essary, to  move  in  and  to  prevent  specu- 
lation in  the  name  of  hedging. 

So  It  is  a  very  important  bill.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  fMr.  Poage)  for  the  conference 
report  he  has  brought  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I,  too.  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  House  floor. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  for  the 
work  he  has  done  In  bringing  this  much- 
needed  legislation  to  the  point  of  flnal 
passage. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  submission  of  the  bill.  Last 


week,  as  the  gentleman  commented  tti» 
Nation  almost  found  itself  in  a  dange'rou. 
position  because  of  the  alleged  discovery 
of  this  pending  sale.  At  first  it  took  in 
somewhat  by  surprise.  I  believe  the  facta 
show  that  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  had 
gotten  together  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment  was  notified,  and  that  it  was  not 
exactly  a  surprise. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  is  t 
have  contended  all  along  that  we  must 
have  these  exports,  but  there  ought  to  be 
a  reasonable  control  over  them  What 
kind  of  notice  does  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  In  these  various  com- 
modity fields  which  would  be  notice  to 
them  olBcially  that  such  a  sale  of  a  cer- 
tain  size  is  pending  ? 

Unless  we  know  what  reporting  proce- 
dures they  have,  then  I  do  not  know  how 
v.e  as  a  congressional  body  could  be 
alerted  to  what  is  going  to  take  place 
and  what  action  is  going  to  occur  down 
the  street. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect 
to  futures  trading,  there  is  no  question 
but  there  is  adequate  activity  in  both  the 
present  law  and  this  bill  to  require  re- 
ports from  the  exchanges.  I  think  the 
present  law  requires  a  report  on  any 
large  foreign  sale  of  actual  cash  com- 
modities, as  opposed  to  futures  to  be 
made  immediately  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  would  call  attention 
further  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  ac- 
tually the  point  that  we  are  considering 
here,  because  the  gentleman  is  talking 
exclusively  about  spot  sales,  actual  sales 
of  commodities.  This  bill  relates  primar- 
ily to  the  futures  markets. 

The  way  in  which  a  foreign  nation  can 
become  involved  in  the  futures  market  is 
if  they  are  going  to  make  a  large  cash 
purchase  in  the  spot  market,  they  know 
that  will  normally  raise  the  price.  There- 
fore, before  making  the  large  spot  trans- 
action, they  can  go  into  the  futures 
market  and  buy  futures  at  a  much  lower 
price,  and  some  feel,  in  effect  actually  pay 
for  their  commodities  out  of  the  profits 
on  the  futures. 

There  seems  no  easy  way  of  preventing 
that  under  existing  law  that  we  know  of 
but  this  bill  does  give  the  Commission  the 
specific  authority  to  act  when  it  is  of  the 
opinion  that  any  foreign  nation  is  step- 
ping into  the  futures  market  and  so 
manipulating  it  as  to  endanger  the  values 
of  American  commodities. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  So,  we  are  talking  about 
futures. 
Mr.  POAGE.  The  futures  market. 
Mr.  PICKLE.   Even  so,   they  are  so 
related  that  the  condition  of  one  nat- 
urally wUI  affect  the  other. 

My  question  now  is,  would  It  not  be 
desirable  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  require  that  they  be  notified 
Immediately — and  that  would  be  less 
than  48  hours— and  that  In  turn  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Hill  be 
notified  so  that  we  also  would  know  about 
it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  is  the  wise  thing  to  do.  We 
have  held  no  hearings  on  that.  If  I  imder- 
stand  the  gentleman's  question,  that 
Involves  this  legislation  in  something 
which  is  not  involved  here.  This  Involves 
futures  markets.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
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reporting  specified  in  this  bill.  That  in- 
volves only  cash  sales  which  are  not 
handled  on  futures  markets,  and  would 
involve  an  entirely  different  approach. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  understand 
that  I  am  trying  to  agree  with  his  con- 
clusion as  to  spot  market,  but  it  is  not 
involved  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  require  that  notification  be  given 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Department  of  Transportation.  I  have 
contended,  in  recent  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced,  that  in  addition,  in  any 
large  sale  of  100.000  tons,  or  whatever 
amount  might  be,  that  a  specific  plan 
for  transportation  ought  to  also  be  filed 
so  that  we  would  know  how  to  move  the 
grain.  We  have  known  that  since  1972 
when  we  attempted  to  move  too  much 
grain  too  fast  through  one  port,  so  that 
DOT  and  USDA  ought  to  be  required  to 
file  a  report.  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  hold  hearings  on  that  legislation 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  contemplate  going 
into  that  very  thing,  but  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  gentleman,  he  might  wish 
to  permit  me  to  try  to  move  along  here 
so  that  others  seeking  to  present  their 
reports  before  the  House  would  have  a 
chance  to  do  so,  and  we  can  get  through 
all  these  other  activities. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  (Mr.  Poage)  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  as  well 
as  the  others  on  the  Special  Select  Com- 
mittee which  dealt  with  the  development 
of  this  bill. 

In  my  view,  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  work  of  this  Congress.  It  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  lasting,  beneficial  impact 
on  commodity  trading  and  selling  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Beyond  that,  this  is  one  of  those  rare 
bills  which  is  truly  the  product  of  the 
Congress.  It  did  not  come  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  from  agency  of  the  execu- 
'  tive  branch.  It  was  not  prepared  by  any 
special  interests  within  the  private  sec- 
tor. This  was  truly  worked  out  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  staff,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
great  credit  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportimlty  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Itlr.  Poaqx) 
on  the  excellent  Job  he  has  done  In  guid- 
ing the  Committee  on  Agriculture  dur- 
ing its  consideration  of  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  reform  legislation,  of  which 
we  have  the  final  product,  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  13113.  before  us  today. 
I  know  that  he  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  working  on  this  bill,  and  It  Is  to  his 
credit  VbaA  such  a  superb  piece  of  legls- 
Uthm,  which  I  hope  wUl  be  rapidly 
swned  into  law.  has  resulted  from  the 
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effort  put  forth.  I  want  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee — 
which  included  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  PoAGE)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Thone)  for  the  excellent 
job  they  performed. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  bill  have 
already  been  explained  adeqtiately,  so 
I  will  focus  my  attention  on  another  item 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  potentially  of 
more  importance  to  the  enforcement  of 
this  act  than  any  other  provision  there- 
in. I  refer  to  section  415  dealing  with 
daily  trading  reports.  There  has  been 
some  confusion,  in  the  press  and  smiong 
Members  of  Congress,  about  what  the 
section  415  conference  report  language 
actually  authorizes,  and  I  want  to  use 
this  time  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  remove  all  doubt  so  that 
the  Commodity  F*utures  Trading  Com- 
mission will  know  exactly  how  this  lan- 
guage was  arrived  at  and  what  is  ex- 
pected to  be  forthcoming  from  the  new 
Commission  in  the  way  of  regulations 
with  respect  to  section  415. 

To  begin  with,  both  the  original  House 
and  Senate  bills  implicitly  allowed  for 
the  time  stamping  of  all  trades;  that  is, 
recording  the  exact  moment  the  trade  is 
executed  in  the  pit  and  the  identification 
of  the  trader  who  filled  the  order  as  a 
fimction  of  the  Commission's  general  au- 
thority over  contract  market  rules.  Prom 
my  observation,  I  would  conclude  that 
most,  if  not  aU,  of  the  conferees  favored 
the  time  stamping  provision  for  we  real- 
ized that  time  stamping  Is  an  important 
and  highly  effective  means  of  policing 
trading.  Although  the  conferees  did  not 
specifically  spell  out  in  the  language  in 
so  many  words  that  time  stamping  be 
done,  we  did  say  that  "Every  clearing- 
house and  contract  market  shall  main- 
tain daily  trading  records.  The  daily 
trading  records  shall  Include  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule." 

The  reason  we  used  this  very  general 
and  broad  authorizing  language,  giving 
the  Commission  the  power  to  require 
time  stamping  at  an  unspecified  future 
date  rather  than  requiring  this  regula- 
tive practice  to  become  effective  imme- 
diately, is  because  we  were  informed  that 
it  may  be  technically  impossible  to  im- 
plement a  time  stamping  procedure  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  Howev-er. 
the  conferees  strongly  urge  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  commodities  industry  to 
move  quickly  to  develop  a  technically 
feasible  approach  to  time  stamping  and 
have  this  practice  put  into  effect  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

At  this  time  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  if  he  would  con- 
cur with  my  assessment  of  how  section 
415  came  to  be  written  as  it  is.  and  with 
the  direction  the  conferees  give  to  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  time  stamp- 
ing as  I  have  outlined? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  provision  and  the  rea- 
son for  this  provision.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man   might    have    gone    further    and 


pointed  out  there  are  certain  exchanges 
in  the  United  States  that  do  not  have 
the  physical  equipment  available  to  take 
care  of  all  of  the  details  that  might  be  re- 
quired— if  time  stamping  were  required 
immediately — as  do  other  exchanges. 
The  Commission  can,  imder  this  bill,  re- 
quire Exchange  A  to  adopt  slightly  dif- 
ferent rules  or  have  its  clearinghouse 
provide  different  Information,  and  pro- 
vide that  Exchange  B  sxipply  different 
information.  We  leave  that  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission,  simply  because  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  capacities  and 
problems  of  the  various  exchanges. 

As  the  report  states,  if,  for  example, 
the  Commission  determines  that  it  needs 
the  time  for  each  trade  made  on  the  ex- 
change and  the  identification  of  tiie 
traders  involved  in  each  trade,  it  can  re- 
quire that  record  to  be  kept  and  to  be 
reported  to  the  Commission  by  the  clear- 
inghouse. The  Commission  would  make 
the  decision  as  to  what  would  be  the  pro- 
cedure, and  we  give  them  the  authority 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
remarks. 

I  note  that  although  some  exchanges 
contend  that  time  stamping  is  presently 
impractical,  there  are  indications  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Two  of  the  smaller 
exchanges — the  Minneapolis  Grain  Ex- 
change and  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Elxchange — already  time  stamp.  More- 
over. Agriculture's  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  Director,  Alex  Cald- 
well, who  is  well  informed  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  exchanges,  believes  that  time 
stamping  is  eventually  practical  and 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
act. 

The  importance  of  making  available 
to  the  Commission  the  information 
specified  in  section  415  of  the  conference 
report  can  not  be  overemphasized. 

Time  stamping  would  permit  the 
Commission  to  determine  whether  floor 
brokers  trade  ahead  of  their  customers 
in  order  to  get  the  best  price  themselves. 
It  would  enable  the  Commission  to  learn 
if  floor  traders  increased  price  fluctua- 
tions by  jumping  in  en  masse  when 
prices  have  begim  moving  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  it  would  let  the  Conunls- 
sion  know  whether  floor  brokers  actiially 
minimize  price  swings  by  trading  when 
the  market  is  Inactive,  as  they  have 
claimed  they  do.  Such  Information  would 
help  the  Commission  determine,  as  tt 
is  required  to  under  the  bill,  whether 
floor  brokers  have  justification  for  trad- 
ing for  themselves  and  also  for  custom- 
ers, or  whether  the  abuses  are  so  ram- 
pant that  this  practice  should  not  be 
allowed. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  Commission 
should  decide  that  floor  brokers  be  per- 
mitted to  trade  for  thnnselves  and 
others,  the  time  of  the  trade  would  be 
essential  to  police  such  "dual"  trading. 

To  me,  the  evidence  Is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  requiring  time  stamping.  It 
^'as  supported  by  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  and  also  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimtlng  Office. 

I  Include  the  letters  from  the  Com- 
modity  Exchange   Authority   and    tlM 
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Comptroller  General  regar  Ing  this  pro 
vision  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Commodity  Exchange  Av  hority, 

Washington,  D.C 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmaoge, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  A  riculture  anA 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  wishington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  At  Ihe  request  of 
Senator  Clark,  I  am  giving  lyou  my  com- 
ments on  section  315  of  HJl.  :  3113,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  September  9,  1974. 

From  a  regulatory  standpa  nt,  this  ts  one 
of    the    most    Important   pro  'Islons   of    the 
bill.  The  dally  reports  requln  1  of  the  clear- 
inghouses  of   the   various  ej  ihanges   would 
make  It  possible  for  the  Com;  aodity  Futurea 
Trading  Commission  to  reco:  struct  trading 
In    any    commodity.    This    wi  uld    enable    It 
to   detect    and    prosecute    U  stances    where 
trading  Is  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  manipu- 
late   prices     For    example,    1     a    particular 
trader,  for  reasons  outside  th  i  futures  mar- 
ket, wishes  to  raise  the  closl  ig  price  for  a 
particular   commodity   or   fut  >re,   he   might 
trade  very  heavily  Just  prior    x>  and  during 
the  closing  period.  With  the   type  of  infor- 
mation  which    would   be   su]  piled   by   this 
clearinghouse  report,  the  Cor  mission  could 
determine   exactly   what   effec  t   his   trading 
had  upon  the  closing  price.  ',  hus.  It  would 
be  able  to  determine  wheth<  r  he,   in  fact, 
traded  In  such  a  way  as  to  <  ■eate.  an  arti- 
ficial price  in  violation  of  the   ict.  This  type 
of   record   would    be   extreme!  ■    valuable   to 
the   Commission   in   detectln      other    types 
of  violation.  For  example,  It  ;  rould  be  rela- 
tively simple  for  the  Comml*lon  to  detect 
and  prosecute  situations  In    vhich  a  floor 
broker    or    futures    oommlss  an    merchant 
trades  ahead  of  customers'  c  :ders  or  gives 
favorable  trades  to  certain  cuj  »mers  or  un- 
favorable trades  to  other  cusi  jmers. 

Further,  the  reports  provide  by  this  pro- 
vision would  be  of  great  assl  tance  to  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out,  Its  responsi- 
bilities under  section  203  of  H  R.  13113  with 
regard  to  dual  trading. 

Implementing  subparagraph  (B)  through 
(F)  of  the  section  would  Imj  ose  no  major 
problem.  This  Information  Is  low  available 
in  the  offices  of  the  members  o  the  clearing- 
house and  most  of  It  is  curren'  ly  reported  to 
the  clearinghouse  by  the  mem  ers.  The  tim- 
ing of  each  trade,  which  wouj  1  be  required 
under  subparagraph  (A),  Is  low  required 
on  only  two  of  the  regulated  e  changes.  The 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange,  the  tw  i  largest  ex- 
changes, do  not  currently  tlnw  trades.  Tim- 
ing on  these  exchanges  would  require  some 
change  In  procedure.  Howeverj  in  my  opin- 
ion. It  Ifl  completely  feasible  a  id  would  not 
Involve  serious  problems  for  el  ;her  of  these 
exchanges.  It  might  involve  a  i  ractlonal  de- 
lay In  the  execution  or  report  ng  of  trades 
to  customers.  However,  this  vi  Duld  not.  In 
my  Judgment,  be  significant  an  1  might  very 
well  result  in  a  more  buslness-I  ke  execution 
of  customers'  orders. 

TJnder  the  proposed  leglslatH  n,  the  Com- 
mission would,  I  am  sure,  pr  vide  for  the 
implementation  of  this  provls:  )n  in  an  or- 
derly way,  giving  special  coi4ldenUon  to 
the  problems  of  Individual  exc  langes. 

While  the  timing  of  trades  i  tight  Involve 
some  minor  problems  at  least  i  t  the  begin- 
ning. It  Is,  In  my  opinion,  the  key  element 
in  the  reporting  provision  of  this  section 
of  the  Act.  Without  it,  the  repi  rtlng  of  the 
other  information  would  be  >f  relatively 
little  value  to  the  Commission.! 
Sincerely. 

Alxx  C.  Calj  well. 

Adn  Iniatrator 
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Comptroller  General  or 

THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  18, 1974. 
Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
U.  S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  During  the  hearings 
In  May  1974  on  proposed  futures  trading  leg- 
islation, you  requested  that  we  keep  you  ap- 
prised of  any  matters  affecting  such  legis- 
lation that  might  be  disclosed  during  ovir 
continuing  review  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  (CEA).  Accordingly,  we 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
need  for  a  record  of  the  time  of  execution 
on  all  trades  made  on  commodity  exchanges 
to  enable  CEA  to  better  protect  the  public 
against  abusive  trade  practices  and  to  im- 
prove its  market  surveillance  activities. 

Our  review  of  CEA  Included  trade  prac- 
tice investigations  at  Ave  of  the  largest  ex- 
changes and  demonstrated  the  Importance 
of  having  timing  Information  on  all  trades. 
Although  our  investigations  disclosed  a  num- 
ber of  possible  abusive  trading  practices 
which  were  referred  to  CEA  for  further  In- 
vestigation, other  abusive  practices  were  vir- 
tually impossible  to  detect  because  timing 
information  was  not  required.  For  example, 
the  practice  of  a  broker  trading  for  his  o<lrn 
account  while  he  had  a  customer's  order  to 
be  filled  could  not  be  detected  because  the 
time  sequence  of  the  broker's  trades  could 
not  be  determined  from  the  records.  This 
omission  bears  heavily  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  dual  trading— trading  by 
brokers  both  for  customers  and  for  their 
own  accounts — should  be  prohibited  or  re- 
stricted, which  was  a  matter  of  concern  In 
recent  Senate  hearings  and  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  our  Interim  report.  Neither  CEA 
nor  the  commodity  futures  trading  Industry 
knows  the  extent  of  dual  trading  abuses,  and 
neither  can  know  in  the  absence  of  timing 
Information. 

Trades  for  a  brokerage  firm's  own  account 
could  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  customers 
In  the  same  way  as  trades  for  a  broker's  own 
account,  and  the  timing  of  such  trades  could 
be  similarly  critical  in  an  investigation. 

The  timing  of  trades  by  floor  traders — 
brokers  who  trade  only  for  themselves  and 
not  for  customers — Is  also  Important  for  sur- 
veUlance.  In  our  1965  report  to  the  Congress 
entitled  "Need  to  Strengthen  Regulatory 
Practices  and  Study  Certain  Trading  Activ- 
ities Relating  to  Commodity  Futures  Mar- 
kets" (B-146770,  July  16,  1965),  we  pointed 
out  that  CEA  did  not  know  the  extent  of 
participation  in  the  markets  by  floor  traders 
or  their  influence  on  futures  prices.  CEA 
informed  us  that  It  could  not  measure  that 
Influence  because  of  the  lack  of  timing  In- 
formation on  trades  by  floor  traders.  CEA 
officials  stated  that  a  record  of  the  time  of 
execution  would  be  needed  to  ascertain 
whether  floor  traders  were  buying  on  price 
advances  and  selling  on  price  declines  and 
pointed  out  that  such  practices  would  tend 
to  accentuate  price  movements. 

The  Importance  of  the  timing  of  trades  also 
was  demonstrated  during  the  Senate's  in- 
vestigation of  the  Russian  grain  transac- 
tions. In  its  report  on  Russian  grain  trans- 
actions dated  July  29,  1974,  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
whether  orders  to  buy  and  sell  on  the  Kansas 
City  Board  of  Trade  had  affected  the  closing 
price  because  the  times  of  such  trades  were 
not  recorded.  The  report  pointed  out  that 
such  Information  was  needed  to  determine 
whether  large  grain  exporters  were  pushing 
up  closing  prices  in  order  to  increase  their 
export  subsidies. 

To  be  useful  to  CEA  in  detecting  trading 
abuses  and  In  its  other  surveillance  activities, 
the  timing  information  on  trades  should  be 


readily  available  in  a  form,  such  as  an  ex- 
change trade  register,  that  could  be  used 
for  surveillance  purposes. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  CEA  should 
have  available,  on  a  daUy  basis,  the  time  of 
each  trade  made  on  the  Commodity  ex- 
changes. Because  the  most  effective  means 
of  obtaining  such  Information  Is  by  legigi*. 
tlve  requirement,  we  recommend  that  ant 
futures  trading  legislation  contain  a  provi- 
sion requiring  each  exchange  to  provide  to 
CEA  on  a  dally  basis,  and  In  a  format  pre- 
scribed by  CEA,  the  time  of  each  trade  mads 
on  that  exchange. 

We  are  concluding  our  review  of  CKA 
operations  and  will  provide  you  a  copy  of 
our  final  report  on  this  review  when  It  Is 
completed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  opposed  this  legislation  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  opposed  it  on  the  floor. 

I  opposed  it  because  I  felt  there  were 
no  irregularities  in  trade  that  existed  In 
the  regulation  of  the  industry,  and  I  also 
felt  that  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
expense  to  the  taxpayers  as  we  rev  up 
another  commission  which  is  going  to  be 
comparable  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

However,  I  do  compliment  the  con- 
ferees on  the  tremendous  amount  of 
progress  which  has  been  made  In  their 
deliberations  and  for  the  product  which 
has  been  delivered  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  offer  at  the 
appropriate  time  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit this  conference  report  with  instruc- 
tions to  delete  two  objectionable  fea- 
tures. 

The  first  involves  the  submission  of 
budget  requests  by  the  proposed  new 
Commission. 

The  second  Involves  the  providing  of 
legal  services  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  believe  that  the  conferees  have  gone 
too  far  in  requiring  that  the  new  Com- 
mission submit  its  budget  through  other 
than  normal  fiscal  channels.  I  can  see  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  years  ahead 
if  a  whole  bevy  of  agencies  and  commis- 
sions go  outside  the  regular  budgeting 
process.  Thus,  I  believe  the  language  in 
section  101(a)(3)  of  the  conference  re- 
port should  be  deleted. 

In  enacting  the  Budget  and  Account, 
ing  Act  of  1921,  the  Congress  created  a 
wise  and  eflfective  system  that  clearly  de- 
fined the  respective  responsibilities  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
and  recognized  the  need  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  speak  with  one  voice  in 
presenting  the  Federal  budget.  The  Pres- 
ident's budget  is  developed  with  a  view 
to  balancing  each  part  In  the  larger  con- 
text of  the  overall  budget  and  its  effect 
on  the  economy,  on  public  borrowing, 
and  other  fiscal  considerations. 

The  budgets  of  the  independent  com- 
missions have  Important  relationships 
with  those  of  other  agencies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Oovemment.  Such  rela- 
tionships cannot  be  seen  or  evaluated 
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until  the  entire  budgetary  picture  is  re- 
vealed when  the  President  sends  the 
budget  to  the  Congress.  Premature  dis- 
closure of  certain  agency  budget  requests 
would  encourage  a  narrowly  focused  dis- 
interested consideration  of  such  re- 
quests and  deprive  the  Congress  of  other 
related  budgetary  information. 

Early  disclosure  would  also  most  like- 
ly affect  the  budget  estimates.  For  ex- 
ample, an  agency,  knowing  of  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  President 
and  many  Memt)ers  of  the  Congress, 
could  hardly  help  being  influenced  by 
tliat  very  fact.  This  could  also  attract 
external  pressures  for  more  spending 
upon  the  Appropriations  Committees  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present. 

The  second  provision  which  would  be 
deleted  by  the  motion  to  recommit 
brings  much  greater  order  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  Government  litigation. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  in  his  letter  to  the  conferees 
pointed  out  that  there  are  four  major 
policy  reasons  for  supporting  the  prin- 
ciple of  centralized  litigating  control. 
These  four  reasons  are: 

First,  the  presentation  of  a  uniform 
position  on  important  legal  Issues  to  the 
courts  requiring  the  exercise  of  selec- 
tivity in  the  filing  and  presentation  of 
cases; 

Second,  the  ability  to  select  test  cases 
which  will  present  the  Government's 
position  in  the  best  possible  light  since 
court  determinations  will  have  prece- 
dential effect  beyond  the  particular 
agency  involved; 

Third,  greater  objectivity  in  the  filing 
and  handling  of  cases  by  attorneys  who 
are  not  themselves  the  affected  litigants; 
and 

Fourth,  achievement  of  better  rapport 
with  the  courts  since  there  Is  an  unde- 
niable recognition  of  the  judiciary's  pref- 
erence for  litigation  control  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  letter 
from  the  Attorney  General  Is  as  follows: 
OmcE  OF  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  18,  1974. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Taucadge, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture are  meeting  today  on  HJl.  13113,  the 
Commodities  Futures  Trading  Conunlsslon 
Act  of  1974.  I  would  like  you  to  know  that 
tbe  Department  of  Justice  would  strongly 
object  to  any  attempt  to  depart  from  the 
long  standing  policy  of  the  Executive  Branch 
U>»t  representation  of  federal  agencies  m 
court  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Attorney  General.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  House-passed  ver- 
«ra  of  H.E.  13113  clearly  authorized  the 
Dspartment  of  Justice  to  represent  the  Com- 
mission In  Utlgatlon  matters,  but  the  Senate 
«rslon  Is  amblguoiis  on  this  point.  I  would 
W«g««t  the  follovrtng  ctianges  in  the  Senate- 
PM»d  version  of  HJl.  13113  to  clearly  de- 
™»  the  litigating  authority  under  the  Act: 
a.  On  page  lOi.  sec.  6(c).  lines  8  and  9, 
we  recommend  that  the  language  be  changed 
toread: 

"ta  *^y  conunodlty  for  future  delivery,  the 
2o«nail88lon  may  request  that  the  Attorney 
uenetil  bring  an  action  in  the  proper  dls- 
Wct  court  of  the  United" 


b.  On  page  101,  sec.  6(c),  line  19,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  language  be  changed  to 
read: 

"without  bond.  Upon  application  of  the 
Commission  through  the  Attorney  General 
the" 

To  authorize  the  Commodities  Commission 
to  conduct  Its  own  litigation  would  create 
an  exception  to  28  U^.C.  616,  which  provides 
that,  unless  otherwise  authco'lzed  by  law, 
the  conduct  of  litigation  In  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party  Is  reserved  to  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General.  With  respect  to 
appeals.  28  UJ3.C.  518(a)  provides  that  the 
Attorney  CSeneral  and  the  Solicitor  (Seneral 
sliall  conduct  and  argue  suits  and  appeals  In 
the  Supreme  Court  and  tlie  Court  of  Claims 
in  which  the  United  States  is  interested,  un- 
less the  Attorney  General,  in  a  particular 
case,  directs  otherwise. 

"ITiese  provisions  represent  a  Congressional 
determination  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
take  a  consistent  and  uniform  position  In  Its 
litigation  and  that  authority  for  representa- 
tion of  the  Government's  Interests  In  court 
derive  from  one  source.  While  a  few  so-called 
Independent  agencies,  such  as  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  have  historically  had  special 
statutory  authority  to  appear  in  court,  such 
authority  is  the  exception  and  has  been  nar- 
rowly confined.  See  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion V.  Guignon,  390  P.  2d  323  (9th  Clr. 
1968).  (jenerally,  we  think  that  even  the 
special  statutory  authorizations  now  extant 
are  unwise  as  a  dilution  of  the  centralization 
which  necessarily  best  protects  the  Govern- 
ment's Interests  in  litigation. 

There  are  basically  four  major  policy  rea- 
sons supporting  the  principle  of  centralized 
litigating  control.  These  are: 

1.  TTie  presentation  of  a  uniform  position 
on  Important  legal  Issues  to  the  co\u-ts  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  selectivity  in  the  filing 
and  presentation  of  cases: 

2.  The  abUlty  to  select  test  cases  which 
will  present  the  Oovemment's  position  In  the 
best  possible  light  since  court  determinations 
will  have  precedential  effect  beyond  the  par- 
ticular agency  Involved; 

3.  Greater  objectivity  in  the  filing  and 
handling  of  cases  by  attorneys  who  are  not 
themselves  the  affected  litigants;  and 

4.  Achievement  of  better  rapport  with  the 
courts  since  there  Is  an  undeniable  recogni- 
tion of  the  Judiciary's  preference  for  litiga- 
tion control  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I    appreciate   your   consideration   of  this 
request.  If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
you  and  the  conferees  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

William  B.  Sazbe. 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  It  is 
clear  that  the  conference  report  language 
vests  and,  I  might  add.  fragments  the 
Government's  coordinated  litigation 
effort. 

Thus,  I  suggest  we  send  this  bill  back 
to  conference  where  It  can  be  Improved 
after  the  recess  and  then  take  it  up  again 
In  November. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  Is  unduly 
alarmed,  because  the  blU  does  not  require 
anything  more  than  merely  the  sending 
of  a  copy  of  the  Commission's  budget  re- 
quest to  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  will 


read  from  section  101,  paragraph  (9)  (A), 
on  page  3  of  the  conference  report,  as 
follows: 

Whenever  the  Commission  submits  any 
budget  estimate  or  request  to  the  President 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  It 
shall  concurrently  transmit  copies  of  that 
estimate  or  request  to  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  tind  Forestry. 

That  does  not  require  them  to  send 
anything  si)ecial  up  here.  It  is  merely  a 
copy  of  what  they  have  sent,  so  that  the 
Congress  may  know  whether  in  our  opin- 
ion the  agency  or  the  Commission  is  re- 
ceiving or  is  asking  for  funds  that  will 
enable  it  to  carry  on  its  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  the  criti- 
cism that  has  been  directed  to  the  pres- 
ent agency  has  grown  from  the  fact  that 
its  budget  has  always  been  submitted 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  that  we  have  not  understood  that 
budget  as  an  independent,  separate 
budget.  Since  we  are  trying  to  establish 
an  independent  agency,  it  seemed  to  the 
conferees  that  the  only  logical  way  to 
make  it  really  hidependent  was  at  least 
to  let  the  Congress  know  what  the  Com- 
mission Itself  felt  its  budget  should  be.  It 
does  not  guarantee  them  one  penny;  it 
simply  says  that  the  Congress  shall  know 
what  they  consider  their  needs  are.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Congress  would  be  very 
ill-advised  to  deny  itself  the  opportunity 
to  know  just  what  their  needs  are. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  will  yield  fur- 
ther, on  that  point,  the  administration's 
objection,  as  I  understand  it.  is  that  we 
are  not  following  the  procedure  which  is 
now  followed  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Those  independent  agencies 
are  submitting  their  budgets  to  OMB  and 
are  following  the  normal  procedure. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BOAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  require- 
ment is  similar  to  that  of  the  Consumer 
Products  Safety  Commission,  and  this 
precedent  has  been  working  very  well. 

This  is  simply  applying  to  this  Com- 
mission the  same  rules  that  we  applied 
to  another  Commission. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  objec- 
tion by  the  administration  has  been  that 
the  procedure  of  the  Consumer  Products 
Safety  Commission  was  a  bad  precedent 
which  was  established  and  it  Is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  budgeting  procedure. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man may  feel  that  It  was  a  bad  prece- 
dent, but  I  know  of  no  one  who  found 
there  has  been  anything  wrong  with  the 
budgeting.  The  gentleman  may  not  like 
the  Commission,  he  may  not  like  the  con- 
trols it  exercises,  but  I  have  heard  no 
criticism  of  the  way  Congress  is  informed 
of  how  its  budget  was  prepared  and  pre- 
sented. This  provision  only  goes  to  the 
fact  that  we  require  that  the  Congress 
be  informed  of  the  details  of  the  original 
requirement,  of  the  Commission — as  de- 
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irtlcipate  in  the 

legislation,  and 

irings  It  became 

ae  present  Com- 


the  bill  as  re- 
after  ofifering 
eer  competition. 


termined  by  the  Commission's  request. 
At  the  same  time,  we  cii  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  want  to  know  the  Com- 
mission's thoughts  on  legislation. 

Mr.    MAYNE.    Mr.   £  peaker.   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yi(  Id  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Sp€  iker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want ,  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Virg  lia  (Mr.  Wam- 
PLER),  the  ranking  mir  srlty  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agr  julture,  and  the 
distinguished  chairmar  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poagi  ),  and.  particu- 
larly, the  members  of  he  special  com- 
mittee who  were  appoin  ed  by  the  chair- 
man to  work  on  this  U  iportant  legisla- 
tion. It  was  my  privilegf  as  a  member  of 
the  full  committee  to 
lengthy  hearings  on  th 
in  the  course  of  those  hi 
very,  very  evident  that 
modity  Exchange  Authority  has  been 
very  deficient  in  prop^ly  policing  the 
commodities  industry, 

I  was  glad  to  suppo: 
ported  by  the  commit 
amendments  to  insure 
It  seemed  to  me  that  sA  reported  by  the 
special  committee  ther  i  were  not  su£9- 
cient  antitrust  provisic  is,  and  I  there- 
fore offered  strengthen  ng  amen(imenti> 
that  would  insure  prop<  :  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  witlj  regard  to  these 
commodity  firms. 

I  think  the  bill  in  its  present  form  as 
it  emerges  from  the  con  erence  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  which  dese  ves  the  support 
of  all  the  Members,  and  [  am  very  happy 
to  support  the  conferei  ce  report. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Recor  i  show  that  the 
distinguished  gentlemaif  f rom  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mayne)  as  the  rankinf  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommwee  on  Livestock 
and  Grains,  and  also  a|p  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Commlftee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, made  invaluable 
Ing  the  hearings,  and 
up  on  this  bill.  I  congn 
mend  the  gentleman  I 
tion  and  contributions. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Sp 
further  requests  for  tlni^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  ^e  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference'  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr    OFFSRED    BY    MB.    BAKZR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  | 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tile  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am,  M|.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  fJlerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Baker  moves  to  recAnmlt  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.B.  13113  lo  the  Ctommlttee 
on  Conference  with  the  allowing  Instruc- 
tions to  the  Managers  onlthe  part  of  the 
House : 

Strike  out  paragraphs  ( 
of  Section  101  (a)  (3) ;  and 

Strike  out  Section  211  a 
thereof  the  language  of  Sec 
by  the  House;  and 


^ntributions  dur- 

irlng  our  mark- 

tulate  and  com- 

hls  partlcipa- 

cer,  I  have  no 


1(A)  and  (9)(B) 

id  Insert  In  lieu 
3n  211  as  passed 


Renumber  all  subsequent  sections  and 
paragraphs  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorimi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  375,  nays  4, 
not  voting  55.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  5931 
YEAS — 376 


Abdoor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Acpln 
Badlllo 
Bafalls 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevm 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUlip 
Butler 
Byron 
Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chtsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 


Collier 
CoUlns.  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Crane 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniels, 
Domlnick  V. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

De.aney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Downing 

Drinan 

DiUakl 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif, 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Proehlich 

Pulton 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Olaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Orasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

GrUnths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 


Gude 
Gunter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsba 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hill  is 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Landriun 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 


McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

MUler 

Mlnldx 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
ONeUl 
Owens 
Parris 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettla 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 


Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Bailsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roufih 

Rousselot 

Hoy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbnnes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebeltus 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 

NAYS— 4 


Steelman 
Steiger,  Ariz 
Stelger,  WU. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  if  J. 
Thomson.  Wl«, 
Tbone 
Thornton 
ToweU,  Net. 
Trailer 
Treen 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonaer 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
WUson, 

Charles.  Tei. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  AlaAt 
Young.  Fla. 
Yoimg,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 
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Armstrong 
Baker 


Goldwater  Landgrebe 

NOT  VOTINO — 56 


Blester 
Blackburn 
Brasco 
Brown,  Calif. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Clark 

ClawBon.  Del 
Conable 
Coughlln 
Daniel,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
de  la  Garza 
Dennis 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dom 
Duncan 
Eilberg 
Flynt 


Ford 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Kuykendall 

McCloskey 

McDade 

Mann 

Mathias.  Calif. 

MUls 

Mlnsball.  Ohio 

O'Hara 

Pepper 

Podell 

Powell,  Ohio 

Prltchard 

Rarlck 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rimnels 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Scbroeder 

Snyder 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Synuns 

Tieman 

Ware 

White 

Whlteburat 

Williams 

Wright 

Young,  S.C. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mills. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  MlnshaU  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 
Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Steele. 
Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Ware. 
Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Blester. 
Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 
Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 


Stephens  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

White  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Wright  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Mann  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Hawkins  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Donohue  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Diggs  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Clark  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Tlernan  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Whltehurst  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Dennis  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
llna. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^_^ 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  11510. 
ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  11510)  to  create  an 
Energy  Research  smd  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 8, 1974.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  statement  of  the  managers 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MR.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  House  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  11510,  the  bill 
to  reorganize  and  consolidate  certain 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  energy  field.  This  bill,  as  agreed  to 
in  conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  establishes  a  new  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration, 
and  a  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  to 
perform  the  licensing  and  regulatory 
functions  formerly  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 19.  1973,  by  a  vote  of  355  to  25—52 
not  voting.  It  signified  very  clearly  the 
ccaivictlon  of  this  House  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  face  up  to  the  energy 
challenge  and  organize  itself  for  effective 
action. 

The  Senate  passed  a  companion  bill 
on  August  15,  1974,  8  months  later 
than  the  House  bill.  And  when  the  bills 
finally  came  to  conference,  we  had  a 
'Mflteult  problem  of  reconciliation  be- 
cause the  Senate  had  added  many 
amendments  in  committee  and  on  the 


floor  to  the  original  version.  As  the  Mem- 
bers know,  we  proceed  in  the  House  by 
rather  strict  rules  of  germaneness  which 
do  not  apply  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  House  conferees  have  remained 
faithful  to  the  basic  tenets  of  the  House 
rules  and  procedures  and  have  main- 
tained the  integrity  of  the  legislation  as 
an  organizational  bill.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, which  has  general  jurisdiction  of 
organizational  bills,  I  try  to  keep  the 
legislation  within  that  context  rather 
than  annexing  all  kinds  of  policy  issues 
which  are  properly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  House  committees. 

H.R.  11510  is  titled  the  "Energy  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1974."  The  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion. ERDA,  created  by  the  bill  becomes 
the  central  agency  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  planning,  managing,  sup- 
porting, and  conducting  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  and  projects  involv- 
ing all  energy  sources  and  energy  utili- 
zation techniques. 

ERDA  will  be  headed  by  an  Admin- 
istrator and  Deputy  Administrator  qual- 
ified by  general  background  and  experi- 
ence to  manage  a  broad  range  of  energy 
research  and  development  programs.  Six 
Assistant  Administrators,  qualified  in 
their  respective  areas,  will  have  charge 
of  designated  programs;  namely,  fossil 
energy;  nuclear  energy;  environmental 
safety;  conservation;  solar,  geothermal, 
and  advanced  energy  systems;  and  na- 
tional security. 

ERDA  will  take  the  laboratories  and 
facilities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Oface  of  Coal  Research  and 
Bureau  of  Mines  research  centers  from 
the  Department  of  Interior;  solar  and 
geothermal  development  programs  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation;  and 
programs  for  developing  alternative  au- 
ttanotive  power  systems  from  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

I  want  to  stress,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
ERDA  will  be  a  broad-beised  agoicy  for 
energy  research  and  development.  It  will 
not  be  restricted  to  any  particular  energy 
source  or  mode,  but  will  develop  all  en- 
ergy potentials  so  that  our  Nation  can 
free  itself  from  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  sources  and  develop  the  energy 
needed  for  sustaining  economic  growth 
while  meeting  required  environmental 
standards. 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
will  be  charged  with  the  licensing  of  nu- 
clear reactors  and  materials  for  civilian 
power  development.  The  bill,  as  agreed 
to  in  conference,  provides  for  three  com- 
ponent offices;  namely,  an  Office  of  Nu- 
clear Reactor  Regulation,  which  will  be 
concerned  primarily  with  licensing  and 
regulation  oi  nuclear  powerplants;  an 
Office  of  Material  Safety  and  Safeguards, 
which  win  be  concerned  with  licensing  of 
facilities  associated  with  processing, 
transport,  and  handling  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials, including  the  provision  and  main- 
tenance of  safegusirds  against  threats, 
thefts,  and  sabotage;  and  an  Office  of 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Research,  which  will 
perform  such  research  as  is  needed  for 
confirmatory  assessment;  that  is,  the 
evaluation  of  license  applications  to  In- 
sure that  all  the  necessary  requirements 


are  met  for  safe  and  efficient  operation 
of  nuclear  plants  and  handling  of  nu- 
clear materials. 

Each  of  the  three  component  offices  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  will 
be  headed  by  a  Director,  and  they  will 
report  to  the  Commission  through  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  for  Operations,  who  will 
be,  in  a  sense,  the  Commissions  general 
manager.  Each  director  will  be  able  to 
report  to  the  Commission  directly  when- 
ever he  deems  it  necessary  in  fullfill- 
ment  of  his  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  successful  in  per- 
suading the  Senate  conferees  to  recede  on 
a  number  of  provisions  which,  in  our  con- 
sidered judgment,  should  be  left  to  other 
committees  or  deferred  for  additional 
study  and  consideration. 

Thus,  we  omitted  from  the  bill  three 
sections  relating,  respectively,  to  techni- 
cal assistance,  including  reports  and 
studies,  to  interveners  in  Commission 
proceedings;  reimbursement  of  attor- 
neys' fees  and  other  costs  to  parties  in 
Commission  proceedings  who  lack  finan- 
cial means  to  pay  these  costs ;  and  public 
disclosure  of  internal  Commission  memo- 
randa and  proprietary  information  relat- 
ing to  nuclear  safety  systems  and  compo- 
nents. Each  of  these  provisions  raised 
serious  policy  problems  and  carried  the 
possibility  of  heavy  administrative  bur- 
dens and  costs  to  the  Commission  as  well 
as  inordinate  delays  in  administrative 
proceedings. 

As  the  Members  well  know,  we  have 
too  many  delays  now  in  handling  licens- 
ing applications  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  nuclear  plants.  Such  appli- 
cations take  from  8  to  10  years.  We  need 
to  reduce,  not  add  to,  the  delay  factors, 
so  that  this  nation  can  get  on  with  the 
job  of  providing  the  energy  so  important 
to  its  welfare. 

We  also  persuaded  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to — 

Withdraw  a  provision  relating  to  day- 
light savings  time,  which  is  being  han- 
dled in  other  legislation; 

Withdraw  a  separate  title  on  energy 
research  and  development  policy,  which 
also  is  being  handled  in  separate  legis- 
lation; 

Withdraw  a  provision  for  the  arbitrary 
7-percent  allocation  of  research  and  de- 
velopment fxmds  to  26  functions  of  the 
six  Assistant  Administrators; 

Withdraw  a  provision  for  a  Council  on 
Energy  Policy.  The  Senate  amendment 
provided  for  two  coimcils  or  committees, 
and  the  House  conferees  thought  one 
was  enough; 

Eliminate  unduly  restrictive  qualifi- 
cations for  the  top  officers  In  ERDA  and 
for  the  members  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission.  The  House  conferees 
did  agree  to  a  requirement  for  biparti- 
sanship in  the  Commission,  since  the 
same  requirement  prevails  in  practically 
all  independent  regulatory  commissions. 

In  addition,  the  House  conferees  were 
Instrumental  in  getting  much  of  the  Ism- 
guage  in  the  Senate  amendment  revised, 
improving  the  bill  in  many  details,  which 
will  make  this  legislation  more  effective 
as  the  framework  for  agency  and  com- 
mission performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wrote  to  each  of  the  con- 
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ferees  and  urged  them  tc^ome  to  agree- 
ment on  this  bill  so  that  it  could  become 


in  the  House 
10  pass  this  leg- 
go.  It  Is  legis- 
ladly  needed.  It 
t  on  with  the 

I  the  conference 


law  before  the  recess 
were'  f oreslghted  enough 
Islation  about  10  mont 
lation  long  delayed  and 
will  help  this  country 
energy  job. 

I  urge  the  adoption  o: 
report.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield! such  time  as 
he  may  conserve  to  my|  colleague,  the 
ranking  minority  memti|r,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr«%ORTON) . 

Mr.  HOBTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  115J0,  a  bill  to  re- 
organize and  consolldati  certain  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Goternment  relat- 
ing to  energy  research  a|id  development 
and  regulation.  | 

As  Chairman  Houfiei|>  has  said,  the 
conference  bill  follows  the  House  bill 
very  closely.  It  remains  aji  organizational 
bill;  it  is  not  an  energ^f  policy  bill. 

The  administration  fuJly  supports  the 
conference  report.  The  Ifouse  conferees 
were  unanimous  In  their  {fcceptance  of  it. 
I  urge  the  House  to  at^ept  this  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  ll^lO. 

Let  me  point  out  brleflt,  since  I  know 
this  House  has  a  lot  of  luslness  before 
it,  the  significance  of  thisfeorganlzatlon. 
The  Federal  Govemfient's  energy 
R.  &  D.  programs  are  rapidly  expanding 
now  in  response  to  the  *  severe  energy 
shortages  we  face.  Thesef  programs  are 
now  scattered  through  a  ifiimber  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  It  has  been|  recognized  by 
everyone  knowledgeable 
field  that  we  need  to 
energy  R.  &  D.  progra: 
agency  if  we  are  to  ma: 
we  receive  for  these  new  d( 

This  bill  creates  an  Ei^rgy  Research 
and  Development  Adminijtration  to  con- 
solidate our  energy  progiiuns.  It  is  pat- 
terned after  our  highly  successful  efforts 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  CSommlssion  and 
NASA.  Those  of  us  Involifed  in  this  bill 
are  confident  that  with  tiiis  reorganiza- 
tion we  will  be  able  to  preeirlde  this  coun- 
try with  the  energy  cap^jUlty  it  needs. 
I  would  like  to  also  polat  out  that  this 
bill  Is  particularly  tlmefr  during  this 
period  of  extraordinary  1 
ergy  costs.  I  had  the  prl 
patlng  in  the  Conferenci 
and  was  Impressed  with 
mpact  of  higher  energy 
ors  of  our  economy 
representatives  of  State  ind  local  gov 
emments,  private  industry,  and  Individ- 
ual consumers  called  fof  congressional 
action  to  lower  energy  prfces.  While  this 
bill  does  not  offer  immediate  relief,  it 
is  our  best  hope  for  thf  medium  and 
long  term.  t 

One  very  important  feswure  of  the  bill 
Is  the  separation  of  the  r«ulatory  func- 
tion from  the  promotlonl  function  In 
the  nuclear  energy  area^The  develop 
ment  of  nuclear  energy 
the  Energy  Research  am 
Administration  and  the  rei 
clear  energy  becomes  thi 
of  a  new  Nuclear  Rei 
slon 

The  chairman  pointed  <$it  that  several 
Senate   amendments  defying  with  the 


the  energy 

[)nsolidate  our 

into  a  single 

ilze  the  value 

lars. 


tlon  in  en- 
ge  of  particl- 
on  Inflation 
e  widespread 
ts  on  all  sec- 
e  after  time 


assigned  to 

Development 

itlon  of  nu- 

[  responsibility 

3ry  Commls- 


fundlng  of  intervenors  were  deleted  in 
this  conference  bill.  The  issues  involved 
were  very  complex  and  we  were  simply 
unable  to  come  up  with  acceptable  solu- 
tions In  this  bin.  I  hope  these  issues  will 
receive  prompt  attention  by  the  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction  in  the  near  future. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
bill  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
leadership  of  Chbt  Holifield  In  the  en- 
ergy field.  He  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  through  the  many  years  has  been 
the  single  most  Important  individual  in 
the  Congress  on  energy  legislation.  He 
guided  nuclear  energy  through  its  early 
developmental  years  and  now  has  caken 
an  active  role  In  developing  a  balanced 
energy  program  for  the  United  States. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  reor- 
ganization will  give  us  the  capability  to 
run  the  best  possible  energy  program  for 
several  decades  to  come  and  that  we  owe 
this  major  reform  to  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague  Chet  Holifield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  appropriate 
that  we  pause  for  just  a  moment,  because 
this  will  mark  one  of  the  last  times  that 
Chairman  Holifield  will  be  in  the  well 
of  the  House,  or  will  be  handling  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  an  Important  bill. 
I  have  worked  with  him  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  creation  of  this  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administration. 
I  know  of  the  many  long  hours  he  per- 
sonally has  devoted  to  the  formulation 
of  this  bill;  listening  to  the  hearings;  the 
attention  he  gave  to  It;  the  almost  dally, 
hourly  attention  he  gave  to  it  when  we 
were  trying  to  write  the  bill  and  trying  to 
get  It  through  the  committee  process; 
ana  then  the  tremendous  effort  he  put 
forth  in  getting  it  through  on  the  floor. 
I  have  been  to  many  conferences  in 
my  time  In  the  House,  but  I  have  never 
been  in  a  conference  in  which  a  Member 
was  so  highly  respected  as  Chairman 
Holifield  was  In  this  conference.  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  In  the 
Senate  and  In  the  House  had  great  re- 
spect for  Chairman  Holifielo's  knowl- 
edge in  this  field  of  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  enact  this  bill  and 
SIS  we  pass  this  conference  report,  I  think 
it  is  going  to  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
leadership  of  Chet  Holifield  in  this 
energy  field.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
this  conference  report  be  accepted.  It  is 
a  good  conference  report,  it  is  a  good 
bill,  and  it  Is  going  to  permit  this  country 
to  take  a  monumental  step  forward  In 
arriving  at  that  goal  of  being  self-suf- 
ficient In  our  energy. 

This  bill  is  going  to  permit  us  to  create 
an  agency  which  is  going  to  permit  us  to 
accomplish  that  goal,  and  I  think  It  Is 
very  Important  that  we  pass  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  stalT 
has  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  the  printing 
of  the  bill  in  the  Record  there  Is  a  typo- 
graphical error  where  two  or  three  lines 
apparently  have  been  left  out  by  an  error 
In  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  matter  is  explained  in  the  report, 
and  I  will  offer  a  concurrent  resolution 
in  order  to  make  the  typographical 
correction. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.   As   I   recall,  this 
bill  was  the  subject  of  great  controversy 
at  the  time  it  was  passed  by  the  Hou» 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  SEIBERLINQ.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  were  only  25 
dissenting  votes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  One  of  them  hap- 
peneu  to  be  me. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  see.  Then  there 
was  great  controversy. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  controversy 
preceded  the  vote.  Now  we  do  not  have 
the  benefit  of  a  conference  report  that  la 
printed  for  all  the  Members  to  see,  I 
wonder  whether  the  chairman  could  give 
us  some  general  idea  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  Is  the  same  as  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House  or  is  there  a  differ^ 
ence? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  say,  if  I  can 
qualify  it  in  this  way,  tiiat  95  percent 
of  it  is  the  House  bill. 

There  were  some  23  amendments  that 
were  offered  In  the  Senate,  all  of  the 
way  from  daylight  saving  time  to  a  pro- 
vision which  authorized  a  7 -percent  al- 
location of  the  total  funds  to  each  of  30 
functions  of  the  6  administrators. 

If  the  gentleman  will  multiply  the  26 
by  7,  I  think  he  will  find  that  there  is 
about  182  percent  used  up. 

That  was  one  of  the  grand  amend- 
ments that  the  Senate  put  in,  and  they 
did  recede  from  that  when  it  was 
pointed  out  to  them  that  it  was  a  math- 
ematical Impossibility. 

There  were  other  portions  of  the  Sen- 
ate material  left  out.  We  did  accept  the 
one  provision  which  provided  that  this 
Commission  in  the  future  would  have  a 
bipartisan  membership — the  Commis- 
sion on  Nuclear  Regulation  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  This  would  mean  three  Repub- 
licans and  two  Democrats,  at  the  present 
time. 

That  coincides  with  all  the  other  regu- 
latory commissions,  and  we  thought  that 
was  In  order  and  a  regular  procedure, 
and  we  did  accept  that  particular 
amendment. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
report  is  printed  in  the  Record  which  Is 
before  us  today  and  also  the  complete 
bill,  except  for  the  lines  that  were  left 
out  through  typographical  error.  I  would 
be  glad  to  show  it  to  the  gentleman.  It 
begins  on  34429  of  the  October  8  Rec- 
ord and  goes  on  for  several  pages.  It  also 
Includes  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  utilizing 
this  completely  legitimate  method,  be- 
cause we  do  have  before  us  the  printed 
copy  of  the  statement  of  the  managers 
and  the  bill  as  agreed  to,  is  that  the 
administration  wants  this  bill  enrolled 
and  engrossed  so  that  it  can  be  signed 
before  the  reces-s. 

Mr.  SEIBERLTNG.  Could  the  chair- 
man give  us  the  page  numbers  so  that 
the  Members  desiring  to  look  it  up  may 

do  so?         

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to.  The  text  of  the  bill  starts  on  34429. 
Mr.    SEIBERLINO.    34429;    I    thank 
the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  HOLTFIELD.  And  the  statement 
of  the  managers  follows  on  page  34435. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  wonder  If  I  might  ask  one  more 
Question.      

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  cer- 
tainly may. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  One  of  the  objec- 
tions that  was  raised  during  the  debate 
on  this  bill  in  the  House  was  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  specificity  as  to  guide- 
lines for  the  new  Administrator  to  use 
In  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  bill, 
statutory  guidelines  to  determine  what 
was  in  the  public  interest,  et  cetera. 

Has  there  been  any  change  in  that  or 
any  elaboration  of  statutory  guideUnes? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Statutory  guidelines, 

no. 

This  bill  is  a  traditional  Government 
structure;  it  is  an  organizational  entity 
like  any  other  agency  or  department  of 
Giovemment.  We  tried  to  stay  out  of 
the  program  and  the  policy  field.  We 
gave  them  the  regular  type  of  organiza- 
tion Uiat  is  given  to  all  agencies. 

As  to  the  policies  and  programs  on  the 
matters  that  will  be  researched,  they 
will  be  set  up  by  the  respective  com- 
mittees. For  Instance,  probably  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
would  set  up  the  policy  guidelines  on 
any  research  and  development  done  on 
coal,  oil,  or  gas. 

The  Committee  on  Space  and  Tech- 
nology would  set  up  the  guidelines  on 
the  research  to  produce  solar  and  geo- 
thermal  energy. 

The  Joint  Committee  would  set  up  the 
guidelines,  as  they  always  do,  on  nu- 
clear matters,  both  civilian  and  military 
application. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  good  bill,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  and  the  gentle- 
man can  be  assured  that  the  conferees 
were  in  agreement  all  the  way.  There  was 
no  division  among  the  Republican  con- 
ferees and  the  Democratic  conferees.  We 
stood  strong  for  the  House  position,  the 
position  that  was  ratified  by  355  aye 
votes  to  25  noes  votes  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill  in  the  House. 

We  feel  very,  very  happy  over  the  re- 
sult of  that  conference.  It  took  a  bit  of 
doing  to  do  it,  I  might  add. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  congratulate  him  for 
doing  a  fine  job. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  372,  nays  1, 
not  voting  61,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  594] 
YEAS — 372 


Abdnor 

Drlnan 

Abzug 

Duiskl 

Aoams 

du  Font 

AUdabbo 

Eckhardt 

Alexander 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Anderson, 

Erlenbom 

Calif. 

Esch 

Anderson,  HI. 

Esbieman 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Andrews, 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

N.  Dak. 

Fascell 

Annunzlo 

Flndley 

Archer 

Pish 

ArendB 

Fisher 

Armstrong 

Flood 

Ashbrook 

Flowers 

Ashley 

Foley 

Aspln 

Ford 

Badlllo 

Porsythe 

Bafalls 

Fountain 

Baker 

Fraser 

Barrett 

Frellnghuysen 

Bavmian 

Frenzel 

Beard 

Prey 

Bell 

Froehllch 

Bennett 

Fulton 

Bergland 

Puqua 

BevlU 

Gaydos 

Biaggl 

Gettys 

Bingham 

Glalmo 

BOggS 

Gibbons 

Bel  and 

Oilman 

Boiling 

Ginn 

Bowen 

Gold  water 

Brademas 

Gonzalez 

Bray 

Goodllng 

Breaux 

Grasso 

Breckinridge 

Gray 

Brlnkley 

Green,  Oreg. 

Brooks 

Green,  Pa. 

Broomfield 

Grover 

Brotzman 

Gubser 

Brown,  Calif. 

Gude 

Brown,  MlcH. 

Gunter 

Brown,  Ohio 

Guyer 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Haley 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hamilton 

Buchanan 

Hammer- 

Burgener 

schmldt 

Burke,  calif. 

Hanley 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hanna 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hanrahan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Harrington 

Burllson,  MO. 

Harsha 

Burton,  John 

Hastings 

Burton,  PbUlip  Hawkins 

Butler 

Hays 

Byron 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Camp 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Heinz 

Carter 

HelEtoskl 

Casey.  Tex. 

Henderson 

Cederberg 

Hicks 

Chamberlain 

Hints 

Chappell 

Hlnshaw 

Chisholm 

Hogan 

Clancy 

Holifield 

Clausen, 

Holt 

DonH. 

Holtzman 

Clay 

Horton 

Cleveland 

Hosmer 

Cochran 

Howard 

Cohen 

Huber 

Collier 

Hudnut 

Collins,  m. 

Hungate 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hunt 

Conlan 

Hutchinson 

Conte 

Ichord 

Conyers 

Jarman 

Gorman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Cotter 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Crane 

Jones,  Ala. 

Cronln 

Jones,  N.C. 

Culver 

Jones,  Okla. 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Daniels. 

Jordan 

Domlnlck  V. 

Kartb 

DanlelBon 

Kastenmeler 

Davis,  Oa. 

Kazen 

DRvls,  8.C. 

Kemp 

Davis,  Wis. 

Ketchum 

Delaney 

King 

Dellenback 

Kluczynskl 

Delltims 

Koch 

Denholm 

Kuykendall 

Dent 

Kyros 

Derwlnskl 

Lagomarslno 

Devlne 

Landgrebe 

Dickinson 

Landnim 

Dingell 

Latta 

Downing 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lett 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

MUford 

Miller 

Minisb 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mlzell 

Moakiey 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Neill 
Parrls 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Qule 
Qulllen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rlnaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Rod  1  no 
Roe 
Rogers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Roricallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rotish 
Rousselot 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 


Buth 

St  Germain 

Sarasin 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 


Steelman 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stration 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thcne 

Thornton 

Towell,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Treen 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vander  Veen 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

NAYS— 1 


Waggonner 

waldle 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Wbalen 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tax. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockt 
Zlon 


Gross 
NOT  VOTING— 61 


Blester 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Brasco 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Conable 

Coughlln 

Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
de  la  Garza 
Dennis 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Flynt 
GrlflBths 
Hansen,  Idaho 


Hansen.  Wash. 

Hebert 

Johnson,  Colo. 

McCormack 

McDade 

Madlgan 

Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Owens 

Pepper 

Pod  ell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Pritchard 

Rarlck 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Sandman 


Schroeder 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Teague 

Tleman 

Ware 

White 

Whltehurst 

WUllams 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wright 
Young,  B.C. 
Zwach 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mrs.  GrlfHths. 

Mr.  Eilberg  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Waahlng- 
ton. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Pepper  wtth  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Oall- 
fornla. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Dennla. 

Mr.  Mann  vrtth  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Dan- 
iel, Jr. 

Mr.  Tleman  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Kir.  Pritchard  with  Mr.  Hansen  ot  Idabo. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin  with  Mr.  Barli^ 

Mr.  Symms  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Teague  wtth  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Whltehurst  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  WUllams. 

Mr.  Toung  of  South  Carolina  with  Ut. 
Zwach. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHORIZING  CLERK  OF  HOUSE  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  ENROLL- 
MENT OF  H.R.  11510 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  ^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  tfee  immediate 
consideration  of  the  House  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  662  j,  authorizing 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  jnake  correc- 
tions in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  11510. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow*: 

H.  Con.  Ris.  662f 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  ^presentatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  Tb^  the  Clerk  ot 
the  House  of  Representatlveslln  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  llSlOvf  to  reorganize 
and  consolidate  certain  f  unctli^is  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  a  new  Ei^ergy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  and  In  a 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  In  order  to 
promote  more  efficient  management  of  such 
functions  is  authorized  and  dii|Bcted  to  make 
the  following  corrections:         ? 

(1)  Strike  out  paragraph  dB)  in  section 
201(a).  I 

(2)  Redesignate  existing  paifigraph  (3)  of 
section  201(a)    as  paragraph   (f). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  Objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemai  from  Cali- 
fornia? I 
There  was  no  objection.  | 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  ^eaker.  the 
purpose  of  this  concurrent  tesolution  is 
to  correct  an  error  in  the  telt  of  the  bill 
which  is  a  part  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11510,  printed  in  t^e  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Tuesday,  October  8, 
1974,  beginning  at  page  34429. 

The  text  of  the  bill  erroneously  in- 
cludes a  paragraph,  deslgnatied  as  section 
201(a)(2).  which  is  printed  at  page 
34432,  middle  column,  of  tl|e  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  House  knd  Senate 
conferees  on  H.R.  11510  ha|  agreed  to 
delete  this  provision,  which  f^ouJd  make 
the  chairman  of  the  Nuclear|Regulatory 
Commission  its  principal  e:^cutlve  of- 
ficer, and  authorize  him  to  f  xercise  all 
of  its  executive  and  administrative 
functions.  | 

The  conference  report,  at  p|ge  Hi  01 36, 
third  column  of  the  Congres^onal  Rec- 
ord, specifically  states  that*  paragraph 
201(a)(2)  is  deleted,  and  t|ie  concur- 
rent resolution  makes  the  ne^ssary  cor- 
rection and  renumbers  the  dther  para- 
graphs accordingly.  1 

The  concurrent  resolution  mas  agreed 
to.  I 

A  motion  to  reconsider  waylaid  on  the 
table. 


EMERGENCY  ALLOTMENf  LEASE 
AND  TRANSFER  OF  TOBkCCO  AL- 
LOTMENTS OR  QUOTASjIN  CER- 
TAIN DISASTER  AREAS  ifl  NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Ca 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  . 
the  Committee  on  Agricult 
charged  from  further  const 
the  bill  (H.R.  16857)  to  provid 
gency  allotment  lease  and 
tobacco  allotments  or  quotas 
certain  disaster  areas  in  Nort 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  co 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  16867 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section (h) : 

"(h)    Notwithstanding    any    provision    of 
this  section,  when  as  a  resxilt  of  drought, 
flood,    damage    due    to   excessive   rain,    hall, 
wind,  tornado,  or  other  natural  disaster,  the 
Secretary  determines    (1)    that  one   of   the 
counties   hereinafter   listed   has   suffered   a 
loss  of  10  per  centum  or  more  In  the  num- 
ber  of   acres   of   tobacco   planted,   and    (2) 
that  a  lease  of  such  tobacco  allotment  or 
quota  will  not  impair  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  tobacco  marketing  quota  or  price 
support  program,  he  may  permit  the  own- 
er and  operator  of  any  farm  within  Craven 
and  Jones  Counties,  North  Carolina,  which 
has  suffered  a  loss  of  10  per  centum  or  more 
In  the  number  of  acres  of  tobacco  planted 
of  such  crop  to  lease  all  or  any  part  of  such 
allotment  or  quota  to  any  other  owners  or 
operators    in    the   same   county,   or    nearby 
counties  within  the  same  State,  for  iise  In 
such  counties  for  the  year  1974  on  a  farm 
or  farms  having  a  current  tobacco  allotment 
or  quota  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  case  of 
a  lease  and  transfer  to  an  owner  or  opera- 
tor In  another  county  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, the  lease  and  transfer  shall  not  be 
effective   untU   a  copy  of  the  lease   is  filed 
with  and  determined  by  the  county  com- 
mittee of  the  county  to  which  the  transfer 
Is  made  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection.". 

AMENDMENT    OFTKHED    BT    MR.    JONES    OF 
NOBTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina:  On  page  2,  line  6.  after  the  word 
"Craven"  Insert  a  comma  and  the  word 
"Carteret". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  11221.  DEPOSITORY  INSTITU- 
TIONS AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1422  .-^nd  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  1422 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  fblll  H.B.  11221,  to 
provide  full  deposit  Insurance  for  public 
units  and  to  Incretise  deposit  Insurance  from 
$20,000  to  $50,000,  and  aU  points  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  are  hereby 
waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  ,  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1422 
provides  for  a  rule  waiving  all  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  11221,  to  provide  full  deposit  insur- 
ance for  public  units  and  to  increase  de- 
posit insurance  from  $20,000  to  40,000. 

The  conference  report  provides  for  in- 
surance on  the  deposits  of  public  funds 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental 
units  in  federally  insured  banks,  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan,  building,  and 
loan  and  homestead  associations,  coop- 
erative banks  and  credit  unions  up  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000  per  account. 

The  conference  report  also  provides 
for  a  moratorium  on  the  conversion  of 
mutual  savings  banks  to  the  stock  form 
or  organization  until  June  30, 1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1422  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  11221. 

The  conference  report  also  provides  for 
a  moratorium  on  the  conversion  of  mu- 
tual savings  banks  to  the  stock  form  of 
organization  until  June  30, 1976. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sxtlu- 
van)  ,  pending  the  time  that  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  . 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  the  res- 
olution have  been  ably  explained  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  on  this  side,  but  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisisma.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  for  purposes 
of  a  question. 

Mr,  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
that  the  rule  provides  that  all  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  are 
hereby  waived.  I  had  understood  it  was 
generally  the  policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  specifically  waive  points  of  or- 
der, but  not  to  waive  them  in  general.  Am 
I  incorrect  in  this?  Is  It  not  true  there 
are  many  nongermane  amendments  that 
arose  in  the  Senate  that  could  have  been 
voted  down  separately  without  a  waiver? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  It  was  clear 
under  the  rules  given  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  that  set  forth 
five  different  places  in  the  conference  re- 
port that  required  an  exception  to  the 
general  rules  of  the  House  and  might  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  While  there 
are  five  of  them,  they  are  uniform  In  na- 
ture in  that  all  five  of  them  exceed  the 
scope  of  the  original  House  and  Senate 
bills.  That  is  the  reason  we  treated  it  in 
the  manner  we  did. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  was  not  one 
of  the  points  of  order  that  permitted  a 
nongermane  amendment  to  this  bill  one 
which  limited  recovery  under  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act   with   respect  to  class 
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gctions?  Was  that  not  one  of  the  non- 
germane  Senate  amendments? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  were  in- 
formed, the  Committee  on  Rules  was  in- 
fonned  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee at  the  time  the  presentation  was 
made  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
requested  the  exception  to  the  points  of 
order  that  the  matter  had  been  covered 
by  the  Senate  bill  and.  consequently,  it 
was  our  feeling  at  the  time,  based  upon 
the  representations  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  that  it  did  not  require 
in  that  instance  an  exception  of  the 
waiver  of  the  points  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  On  the  point  I  have 
referred  to,  does  the  gentleman  say  they 
did  not  request  waiver  of  points  of  order? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  that  made  the  representation. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
language  in  the  biU  before  us  for  which 
we  are  seeking  a  rule  is  the  language  that 
was  in  the  Senate  bill.  Therefore,  it  was 
germane  to  the  matter  before  the  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  ECJKHARDT.  But  by  waiving  all 
points  of  order,  if  this  view  of  germane- 
ness may  have  been  Incorrect,  we  are  not 
now  in  a  position  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
here  because  instead  of  waiving  specif- 
ically the  five  points  of  order,  we  have  a 
general  waiver  of  points  of  order;  so  I 
assume  we  are  denied  even  the  argument 
that  this  matter  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  taken  on  the 
representation  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  it  was  included.  Therefore,  It  was 
not  requested  that  there  be  any  excep- 
tion in  that  particular  Instance;  but  I 
think  the  conclusion  of  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ECTKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
briefly  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  say 
this  points  out  one  of  the  bad  features 
about  waiving  points  of  order  in  general. 
Had  the  five  pwints  of  order  been  waived 
specifically,  then  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  alteration  of  the  right  of  re- 
covery under  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
was  germane  could  have  been  raised  at 
this  time  as  a  point  of  order.  Whether 
we  would  have  been  correct  or  not  in 
this  assertion  would  ultimately  have  to 
be  decided  by  the  Parliamentarian. 

But,  we  are  now  denying  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is,  If  we  pass 
the  rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  Sullivan)  . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
my  speaking  out  on  this  rule  at  this  late 
hour  with  so  few  Members  present  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  or  the  conference  report,  but  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  let  this  pass  with- 
out attempting  to  advise  the  House  how 
Mils  legislation  is  striking  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and 
Klving  the  credit  card  Industry  and  the 
large  creditors  a  lobbying  objective  they 
have  been  seeking  for  5  years. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  the  rule  on  H.R. 
11221.  No  rule  is  necessary  to  call  up  a 
conference  report.  The  only  reason  a  rule 
has  been  requested  on  this  particular 
conference  report  is  to  prevent  the  House 
from  exercising  its  right  imder  rule  28 
to  examine  into,  debate,  and  vote  on  at 
least  a  few  of  a  score  or  more  of  non- 
germane  Senate  amendments  tacked  on 
to  a  simple  House  bill  Intended  only  to 
increase  the  limits  of  Federal  insurance 
on  bank  deposits. 

All  of  the  Members  of  this  House  who 
believe  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
House  to  consider  far-reaching  legisda- 
tion  in  an  orderly  fashion — with  the 
rights  of  the  individual  Member  fully 
protected — should  vote  against  the  rule. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  feel  that 
the  House  should  be  otampeded  into  ac- 
cepting, willy-nilly,  in  conference  re- 
ports, all  kinds  of  Senate  Christmas  tree 
ornaments  festooned  on  unrelated  House 
bills  will  so  indicate  by  voting  for  the 
rule. 

This  is  in  effect  a  closed  rule — depriv- 
ing Members  of  the  House  of  a  chance 
to  vote  on  specific  provisions  of  Important 
legislation  not  previously  brouglit  before 
the  House  following  full  and  responsible 
consideration  by  a  House  committee  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction.  We  have  always  prided 
ourselves  in  the  Banking  and  C^irrency 
Committee  that  we  never  asked  for  closed 
rules  on  our  bills.  But  this  is  a  closed 
rule,  and  it  is  intended  to  close  out  and 
wipe  out  the  consumer's  greatest  defense 
against  violations  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act,  and  do  it  retroactively. 

We  have  been  debating  for  months 
and  months,  before  the  BoUing  commit- 
tee and  the  Democratic  caucus  and  the 
Hansen  committee  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  then  for  untold  hours  here  on 
the  House  floor,  various  proposals  to  re- 
form the  procedures  of  the  House.  And 
then  along  comes  a  conference  report 
like  this  which  flouts  our  rules  on  ger- 
maneness— section,  after  section,  after 
section,  not  germane  to  the  original 
House  bill — and  we  are  then  asked  to 
adopt  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order  so 
that  not  a  single  one  of  these  nonger- 
mane amendments  can  be  considered 
here  on  its  merits. 

The  Rules  Committee  was  told  yester- 
day that  the  reason  this  kind  of  closed 
rule  was  necessary  was  in  order  to  save 
the  time  of  the  House — that  all  of  the 
nongermane  Senate  amendments  are 
such  fine  amendments  they  would  pre- 
vail in  any  showdown  in  the  House,  so 
why  waste  the  time  of  the  House  to 
consider  them? 

All  right — ^what  that  indicates  is  that 
the  most  controversial  issue  involving  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  since  it  went  into 
effect  5  years  ago,  is  so  unimportant  that 
we  can  merely  take  the  Senate's  word  for 
it  that  it  is  a  good  amendment.  That  is 
what  the  House  conferees  on  this  bill  are 
telling  us.  But  as  the  principal  author 
of  the  1968  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  along 
with  Congressmen  Henry  Gonzalez,  Joe 
Menish,  Frank  Anntinzio,  Jack  Bingham, 
and  former  Congressman  Sy  Halpem,  I 
say  frankly  that  this  conference  report 
destroys  the  most  effective  deterrent  we 
have  had  against  widespread  violations 


of  Truth  in  Lending  by  the  major  na- 
tional creditors. 

That  is  not  .lust  my  opinion.  It  is  also 
the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  has  done  such  an  outstanding  job 
of  administering  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  consumer 
groups,  too. 

The  House  has  minimum  interest,  I 
am  sure,  in  disputes  over  jurisdiction 
within  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  But  what  happened  in  this 
instance  is  important  to  all  Members 
of  the  House,  because  it  involves  a  case 
of  a  subconunittee  which  had  no  juris- 
diction over  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act, 
and  presumably  little  interest  in  it 
either,  going  into  conference  with  the 
Senate  and  accepting  a  package  of 
truth-in-lending  amendments  which 
go  to  the  very  heart  of  that  law's  ef- 
fectiveness. And  this  closed  rule  closes 
off  all  of  us  in  the  House  from  trying  to 
save  the  "clout"  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  in  discoui-aging  violations  by  big 
creditors.  The  worst  that  could  happen 
to  them  under  the  conference  report 
is  a  $100,000  penalty,  a  slap  on  the 
wrist. 

Under  this  bill  also,  creditors  with 
little  net  worth — such  as  small  loan 
companies  which  borrow  the  money  they 
lend  out  and  have  little  net  worth- 
could  begin  to  violate  the  act  with  vir- 
tual impunity  from  civil  damages,  for 
the  worst  penalty  they  could  be  assessed 
on  a  class  action  would  be  1  percent  of 
net  worth.  One  percent  of  very  little  is 
one  one-hundredth  of  practically  noth- 
ing. It  would  pay  them  to  take  a  chance 
on  violating  the  law  and  disguising  the 
interest  rate  they  charge. 

These  are  provisions  the  credit  indus- 
try has  sought  for  5  years — and  Is  now 
on  the  point  of  obtaining  through  the 
back  door — as  a  nongermane  Senate 
amendment  to  an  unrelated  House  bill. 
The  big  banks,  loan  companies,  catalog 
houses,  and  national  chains  have  won  a 
lobbying  victory  of  Incredible  magni- 
tude. 

Under  rule  XXVni  the  House  has  a 
right  to  act  separately  on  such  a  non- 
germane  Senate  amendment.  A  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  would  deny  us 
that  right.  It  would  be  the  worst  blow 
you  could  strike  against  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  in  pro- 
tecting the  consumers  of  this  country 
from  failure  to  disclose  the  facts  on 
credit  costs  which  they  are  entitled  to 
have  under  truth  in  lending. 

Another  nongermane  Senate  amend- 
ment torpedoes  efforts  of  my  subcommit- 
tee to  bring  before  the  House  this  year 
a  strong  bill  to  ban  discrimination  in  ex- 
tensions of  credit  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  age,  sex,  or 
marital  status.  The  Senate  version,  in 
title  V  of  the  conference  report,  deals 
only  with  sex  and  marital  status,  and  is 
not  nearly  as  effective  in  those  areas  as 
HJl.  14856,  sponsored  by  13  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
and  now  pending  before  the  full  commit- 
tee, which  still  has  plenty  of  time  to  act 
on  it  before  this  Congress  ends.  The  Sen- 
ate version,  as  sigreed  to  by  conferees 
from  a  different  House  subcommittee,  is 
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a  lender-creditor  versioii  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  leaves  out  racej  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  and  agf — categories  in 
which  there  is  much  di)cumented  evi- 
dence of  widespread  dfecrimination  In 
the  extension  of  credit.  Pbrty-nine  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  headdd  by  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  GKjvemor  of  New 
York,  Congressman  Hugh  Carey,  had  In- 
troduced legislation  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation by  reason  of  age  in  credit  card 
operations.  People  over  65  are  auto- 
matically rejected  for  credit  cards  by 
many  banks  and  other  card  issuers.  This 
is  indefensible. 

The  credit  card  industry  freely  ac- 
knowledges that  there  is  discrimination 
against  older  people  for  rea.sons  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  creditworthi- 
ness. Yet  the  elderly  are  written  out  of 
this  bill  as  if  they  never  existed,  or  as  if 
they  were  not  seriousfer  discriminated 
against  in  the  credit  field.  The  same 
with  blacks,  and  Mexican  Americans  and 
Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans,  and  the  fiidians,  who  are 
the  most  discriminated  against  of  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  urgency  about 
H.R.  11221  involves  the  part  of  it  which 
are  clearly  germane — thpse  dealing  with 
deposit  iasurance.  If  this  rule  is  defeated, 
those  sections  of  the  bill  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  points  of  order;  We  can,  in  a 
reasonable  time,  debate,  and  dispose  of 
any  provisions  which  deserve  special  at- 
tention in  the  House  because  of  their 
controversial  natiure  anfl  send  the  con- 
ference report  to  the  Senate  in  plenty  of 
time  for  passage  there  this  week.  The 
Senate  got  so  much  more  than  it  ex- 
pected, or  ever  dared  to  hope  for,  out  ol 
this  conference  report  that  I  am  sure  it 
would  accept  a  reasonable  bill.  Members 
of  the  other  body  undoubtedly  recog- 
nize the  importance  ta  the  thrift  and 
housing  industries  of  an  increase  in  Fed- 
eral bank  deposit  insumnce.  But  let  us 
not  give  them  a  blank  check  to  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  truth  in  lending.  The 
rule  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROTJSSELOT)  .h 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman be  willing  to  respond  to  several 
questions?  I  appreciatei  her  comments, 
and  I,  i-oo,  have  always  been  concerned 
about  conference  reporlts  coming  back 
with  nongermane  sectlipns  or  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  \ 

However,  is  it  not  tme  that  many 
of  these  sections  we  arelvoting  on  here 
today  we  have  already  ftassed  by  sub- 
stantial majorities  In  Ijie  full  House, 
such  as  the  section  relat^g  to  the  dollar 
limitation  on  the  cost  ^f  construction 
for  the  Federal  Reserfe  Board?  We 
passed  that  in  May,  overwhelmingly. 

We  passed  a  bill  relating  to  purchase 
of  U.S.  obligations  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  that  wt^  passed  in  May. 
So  even  though  there  fe  a  technicality 
about  the  nongermaneness  of  a  few  sec- 
tions because  it  was  notiJn  the  same  bill 
that  left  the  House,  the^  were  separate 
bills  that  did  pass  the ^  House  covered 
in  this  conference  report^^ 

[  am  not  talking  abo^t  the  truth-in- 


lending  section  because  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  will  speak  to  that 
issue.  Is  it  not  true,  however,  that  many 
of  these  bills  have,  passed  the  House 
overwhelmingly  and  that  we  have  merely 
included  these  in  this  conference  be- 
cause the  Senate  had  them  in  their 
conference  report?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  not  com- 
pletely correct.  Many  of  these  things 
have  never  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  two  I  men- 
tioned did. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Those  two,  yes,  but 
I  think  there  were  18  others,  and  now 
I  think  there  are  15  or  16  that  have  not. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  There  are  15  basic 
sections  of  the  bill,  including  regulation 
Q,  have  all  passed  the  House.  Therefore, 
even  though  they  were  imder  separate 
numbered  bills,  they  have  passed  the 
House  by  rather  substantial  margins; 
is  that  not  true? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  All  right;  those  that 
have  not  had  a  point  of  order  made 
against  them,  but  those  against  truth  in 
lending  have  not  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  agree  with  the 
gentlewoman  on  truth  in  lending. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wtlie)  ,  who  may  have  a  point  to  make 
on  that  particular  matter. 

Mr.  WYTiIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  reluctantly  oppose  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri,  for  whom  I  have  great 
personal  admiration  and  who  has 
worked  extremely  hard  as  the  chair- 
woman of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs. 

However,  I  think  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  is  an  excellent  conference  re- 
port, and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  bill  is  better  than  the  present  law 
with  respect  to  truth-ln-lending  amend- 
ments. I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  get  any  amendments 
to  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  in  this  Con- 
gress if  we  do  not  do  it  in  this  way. 

The  gentlewoman  spoke  about  civil 
liabilities  and  class  actions.  That  has 
been  a  sore  point  with  many  of  us. 

What  we  do  is  limit  punitive  liability  in 
a  class  action  to  $100,000  in  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  as  well  as  in  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act.  We  did  have  a 
vote  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Consimier 
Affairs  on  this  limitation  as  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act.  and  the  language  is  identical  to  the 
language  which  was  adopted  by  our  sub- 
committee. 

We  took  the  equal  credit  opportimlty 
bill  to  the  full  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  discussed  it  for  almost 
a  day.  Nothing  came  out  of  that  dis- 
cussion. 

I  feel,  based  on  the  experience  with 
the  coiu-ts  and  based  on  the  testimony 
which  was  presented  before  our  sub- 
committee and  based  on  what  has  hap- 
pened before  the  full  committee,  that 
this  bill  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  to 
this  point  and  that  most  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  essential. 

The  conferees  felt  that  it  Is  necessary 
to  place  some  limitation  on  the  amount 
which  can  be  recovered  in  pimitive 
damages  in  class  actions. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  speak  on  the  ssmie  general  subject 
matter  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Mig. 
souri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  spoke  on,  but  not 
on  the  substantive  point,  rather  on  the 
procedural  point.  I  understand  that  there 
were  some  10  Items  in  this  bill  which 
would  have  resulted  in  a  point  of  orde 
under  rule  XXVni,  clause  4. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
was  the  point  I  was  trying  to  explain. 
Even  though  they  could  not  be  lodged 
if  we  did  pass  this  rule,  the  House  has 
overwhelmingly  passed  many  of  those 
sections  as  different  bills,  so  it  is  not  ai 
though  we  had  not  considered  them. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
may  be  so,  but  I  would  like  to  proceed 
with  the  situation  that  exists  here. 

One  thing  that  the  House  certainly 
has  never  done  is  to  provide  that  no  mote 
than  1  percent  of  the  net  worth  of  a 
creditor  shall  be  reached  by  a  class  ac- 
tion. One  percent  may  be  1  percent  of 
nothing. 

I  practiced  law  in  the  usury  field  be- 
fore I  came  to  Congress,  Just  after  I  got 
out  of  law  school,  and  I  remember  a  com- 
pany called  the  Finance  Service  Co.  That 
company  did  not  lend  a  nickel,  but  It 
made  all  the  profits.  The  company  that 
loaned  the  money,  the  creditor,  wai 
called  the  Can  Do  Finance  Co.  Now,  the 
Can  Do  Finance  Co.  might  have  had  net 
assets  of  exactly  zero,  but  the  Finance 
Service  Co.  would  already  have  made  the 
money.  So  the  class  action  would  return 
absolutely  nothing,  under  the  amended 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  independent 
legislation  on  the  floor  that  would  do 
that  kind  of  thing.  But  we  are  passim 
legislation  now,  without  the  opportunity 
of  leveling  the  rifle  at  those  speciflc  pro- 
visions that  have  come  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  question  (rf 
points  of  order:  I  agree  that  there  may 
have  been  only  five  points  of  order  that 
would  have  stricken  down  a  provision  of 
the  bill  under  rule  XXVm,  clause  3. 
That  is  concerning  an  amendment  in  an 
area  which  was  outside  the  scope  of  dif- 
ference between  the  House  and  Senate. 
If  we  act  in  that  area,  a  point  of  order 
will  strike  down  the  entire  report,  and 
there  is  no  vote. 

But  the  difference  between  the  effect 
of  clause  3  and  clause  4  must  be  noted. 
I  submit  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
should  almost  never  waive  points  of  order 
on  rule  XXVm,  clause  4,  because  thatli 
a  clause  that  protects  the  right  of  tbli 
House  to  get  an  Individual  vote  on  a 
matter  that  would  have  been  nonger- 
mane to  the  bill  if  offered  on  the  floor 
to  the  bill  before  the  House.  If  we  do  not 
insist  on  that  right,  which  we  obtained 
after  long  and  hard  work  on  the  rules, 
what  we  do  la  bypass  every  substantlre 
committee  of  this  House  on  every  ^pe 
of  legislation  that  might  come  up,  and  ^ 
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turn  over  to  the  Senate  the  moving  force 
to  pass  legislation  in  this  body. 

We  would  abdicate  our  role  and  we 
would  abdicate  our  right  to  review  and 
to  strain  and  to  reconsider  and  to  hear 
matters  that  we  are  entitled  to  consider 
in  this  body.  We  should  not  be  called  on, 
l)ecause  of  a  general  waiver  of  points  of 
order,  to  accept  in  a  total  package  mat- 
ter that  has  never  been  considered  in 
this  House  and  which  comes  over  from 
the  Senate  as  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment in  a  conference  report. 

If  we  give  in  on  that  point,  if  we  agree 
to  this  rule,  we  simply  do  grave  Injustice 
to  every  substantive  committee  of  this 
House;  we  move  far  back  from  the  ad- 
vanced position  that  we  have  obtained  in 
getting  rule  XXVm.  clause  4  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  ever  to 
waive  that  clause,  because  all  that  clause 
does  is  this:  It  gives  a  Member  of  the 
House  the  right  to  raise  a  point  of  order, 
at  which  point  the  matter  that  has  been 
added  by  the  Senate  is  separately  voted 
on. 

If  it  is  accepted,  the  conference  report 
can  go  right  on  through  and  be  adopted 
as  a  whole.  If  it  is  rejected,  that  means 
that  the  House  says,  "Senate,  you  cannot 
tell  us  to  bypass  the  substantive  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  and  therefore  this 
report  fails." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rees), 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  first  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  for 
tying  up  the  National  League  pennant 
about  15  minutes  ago  by  a  score  of  12  to  1. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  echo,  I  think, 
the  points  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKKARDT)  because  this  conference 
report  as  we  are  looking  at  it  now  has 
really  about  six  or  seven  separate  bills  in 
it,  and  several  of  them  have  not  been 
fully  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  mentioned  the  restriction  on 
recovery  in  a  class  action  suit.  We  were 
In  the  process  of  about  getting  there 
when  our  time  ran  out  in  committee,  and 
I  do  not  think  one  second  was  spent  in 
the  full  committee  in  even  discussing  the 
class  action  suit  limitation. 

Now  we  find  here  it  is  in  a  conference 
committee  report. 

Frankly,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I 
would  like  to  have  spent  some  time  in  the 
full  committee  discussing  this  limitation. 
I  think  this  limitation  could  be  a  very 
dangerous  limitation  to  the  consumer 
trying  to  recover  from  a  lending  institu- 
tion that  was  obviously  discriminating  in 
its  lending  practices. 

Next.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  something 
that  I  think  is  even  more  Important,  be- 
cause what  this  does  is  to  extend  Regu- 
lation Q.  Regulation  Q  is  the  regulation 
that  allows  regulatory  agencies  to  set 
a  limit  as  to  how  much  a  passbook  hold- 


er can  earn  in  interest.  If  there  is  one 
problem  that  we  have  today  it  is  the 
problem  of  the  building  industry.  Here  is 
an  industry  that  is  fiat  on  its  back.  It  is 
in  a  depression.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  is  we  have  a  very  serious  disinterme- 
diation  in  financial  institutions  in  this 
country  where  a  person  having  his  money 
in  a  passbook  account  in  a  savings  and 
loan  institution  can  only  get  5  percent, 
but  if  he  goes  to  a  CD  of  $1,000  he  can 
get  over  5  percent,  or  if  he  goes  to  a  city 
court  note,  he  can  get  9.6  percent  on 
$5,000.  This  is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
that  caused  the  depression  in  the  housing 
industry  today;  the  serious  disinter- 
mediation.  All  we  are  doing  here  in  ex- 
tending regulation  Q  for  another  year 
is  we  are  telling  the  small  saver,  "Forget 
it;  you  are  either  going  to  be  fouled  up 
if  you  get  5  percent,  or  you  will  have  to 
take  your  money  out  and  put  it  in  some 
other  place  where  you  can  get  more  than 
5  percent." 

I  would  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  against  the 
rule,  and  a  "no"  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mass- 
achusetts (Mrs.  Heckler)  . 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  quite  clear  that  several 
Members  have  questions  about  some  of 
the  provisions  of  this  conlerence  report, 
but  in  our  judgment  we  are  Justified  in 
adopting  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order 
because  of  vital  importance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation,  coming  before 
us  as  they  do  at  a  very  late  hour  in  this 
93d  Congress. 

There  is  also  some  confusion  here  re- 
garding title  V  of  the  report,  which 
amends  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  to  prohibit  credit  granting  firms 
from  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  an 
applicant's  sex  or  marital  status. 

This  title  was  voted  Into  H.R.  11221 
by  the  Senate  earlier  in  the  year.  During 
last  session,  the  Senate  also  went  on 
record  as  favoring  an  antidiscrimination 
statute  when  it  passed  S.  2101. 

The  House  approved  a  proposal  to  end 
discrimination  in  mortgage  lending  when 
it  voted  for  the  Housing  and  Community 
Act  several  months  ago.  Further,  title 
V  is  virtually  Identical  to  H.R.  14856  as 
it  was  reported  from  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  solid  legislative 
history  in  support  of  title  V  of  this  con- 
ference report.  It  is  the  result  of  exten- 
sive hearings  held  by  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Subconmilttee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
over  a  period  of  2  years,  and  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Consumer  Finance.  All 
of  these  studies  have  documented  the 
case.  There  exists  a  pattern  of  discrimi- 
nation by  creditors  against  women,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  widowed  or 
separated.  This  discrimination  has  sig- 
nificantly restricted  the  economic 
opp>ortimities  of  those  women  who  are 
forced  to  rely  on  their  own  financial 
resources. 

Title  V  of  this  report  is  directly  focused 
on  this  problem.  While  it  may  be  true,  as 
several  Members  have  argued,  that  mod- 


ificatior^s  to  this  title  are  desirable,  the 
crucial  point  is  that  this  conference  re- 
port represents  the  only  opportunity  for 
this  Congress  to  enact  an  end  to  credit 
discrimination.  I  am  fully  confident  that 
we  can  come  back  to  work  In  several 
months  and  begin  work  on  perfecting 
this  tiUe,  for  example,  in  the  area  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  elderly.  Had  the 
full  Banking  Committee  held  another 
markup  session  this  issue  would  have 
been  resolved  by  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Roncallo 
of  New  York  which  included  the  elderly 
under  the  protection  of  the  leglisation. 
I  fully  support  the  Roncalio  amend- 
ment. In  any  event,  our  task  will  be  far 
easier  if  we  have  the  basic  provision  on 
the  statute  books  already. 

The  combination  of  acute  time  pres- 
sure, crucial  importance,  and  solid  leg- 
islative history  all  weigh  heavily  in  favor 
of  adopting  this  rule,  and  then  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillkn)  yield  5  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewcwnan  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Abzug). 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mrs.  Heckler)  that  there  is  in  this  con- 
ference report  significant  legislation.  I 
know  that  she  and  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Koch,  and  other  Members  have  worked 
very  hard  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sul- 
livan) in  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion. The  conference  report  contains  an 
equal  credit  opportunity  section,  based 
substantially  on  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
almost  3  years  ago.  As  the  sponsor  of  the 
first  piece  of  women's  credit  legislation, 
I  have  long  been  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject testified  at  hearings  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Sullivan.  My  colleague.  Mrs.  Sul- 
LrvAN,  hsis  made  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  this  legislation.  As  a  member  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance,  she  chaired  the  first  hearings 
on  this  matter  and  later  held  extensive 
credit  discrimination  hearings  as  chair- 
person of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  Consumer  Affairs 
Subcommittee. 

I  do  regret,  however — and  I  join  in 
part  of  Mrs.  Sullivan's  objection — to 
find  that  the  provisions  of  title  V,  affect- 
ing equal  credit  opportunity,  have  lim- 
ited the  recovery  in  close  action  suits. 
Clearly,  the  degree  to  which  this  can  be 
effective  legislation  depends  upon  the  ca- 
pacity to  recover  either  unlimited  class 
action  damages  or  the  sum  of  limited 
class  action  damages  plus  unlimited 
punitive  damages  as  set  by  the  court. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  enforcement  be- 
comes meaningful  only  in  terms  of  the 
amount  that  can  be  recovered.  The  long- 
standing discrimination  against  women 
in  credit  can  be  remedied  only  by  legis- 
lation   containing    damage    provisions 
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which   will  effectively   deter   continued 
discrimination. 

The  conference  report  has  watered 
down  the  effectiveness  of  this  legislation 
by  limiting  recovery  in  a  class  action  suit 
to  less  than  SIOO.OOO  or  1  percent  of  the 
net  worth  of  the  creditor. 

I  agree  with  the  criticism  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan) 
in  this  connection.  I  wcoild  hope  that, 
when  further  legislation  affecting  credit 
discrimination  is  considered,  before  this 
or  other  committees,  we  will  remedy  this 
weakness  and  provide  effective  damage 
provisions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  tinie  of  the  gentle- 
woman has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decided 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  importance  of  this  bill 
to  restore  confidence  in  our  country.  Our 
country  is  in  very  bad  coridltlon.  We  are 
suffering  from  a  real  depression  in  hous- 
ing and  have  been  for  the  last  2  or  3 
years.  This  will  restore  confidence  in  the 
savings  and  loans.  Were  it  not  for  the 
savings  and  loans,  we  would  not  have 
half  of  the  houses  that  we  have  today. 

This  will  restore  confidence  in  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations:  it  will  restore 
confidence  in  the  mutual  savings  banks; 
it  will  restore  confidence  In  the  credit 
unions.  The  credit  unions  have  30  million 
members  and  over  $30  bilUon  of  assets 
and  they  do  a  wonderful  job.  This  will 
help  them. 

I  do  not  believe  our  coastitutents  will 
be  pleased  at  all  for  us  to  go  off  on  some 
technical  questions  that  do  not  go  to  the 
merits  of  the  case  and  defeat  a  bill  which 
means  so  much  to  them  right  now  in 
order  to  avoid  a  real  depression  in  this 
country.  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for 
this.  We  should  not  go  back  home  at  this 
time  after  defeating  a  rule  on  a  bill  that 
would  give  our  constituents  the  relief 
that  millions  and  tens  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  are  depending 
upon  today. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  a  member  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Koch). 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  legislation 
has  some  good  and  some  bad  within  it. 
This  conference  report  fits  into  that  cate- 
goiT.  But  there  is  also  something  in  the 
conference  report  that  is  essential  for 
many  people  in  this  country  and  if  we 
do  not  vote  for  this  conference  report 
we  are  not  going  to  have  that  legislation 
this  year,  and  that  is  legfelation  which 
will  remove  the  discrimination  based  on 
sex  or  marital  status.         { 

My  distinguished  friend  akid  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Wbssachusetts. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Heckler,  'i  has  talked 
about  the  meetings  and  hjarings  that 
have  been  held  on  that,  aie  is  one  of 
the  prime  movers  of  this  lefcslation.  My 
distinguished  friend  and  c^league,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  lYork  (Ms. 
ABztJG)  has  also  led  the  way  ^n  this  issue. 
The  gentlewoman  from  MSsouri  (Mrs. 


Sullivan  >  has  also  fought  the  good  fight 
on  this  subject.  Hosts  of  people  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  the  legislation 
pertaining  to  equal  credit  for  individuals 
without  regard  to  sex  or  marital  status. 
So  if  we  want  to  satisfy  the  pressing 
need  of  millions  of  women  who  are  now 
discriminated  against  in  this  country, 
although  otherwise  creditworthy,  and 
provide  equal  credit  without  regard  to 
sex  or  marital  status,  we  must  vote  for 
this  rule,  and  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie>  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  Mr.  Patman, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Koch).  I  hope  we  are  not  getting  hung 
up  on  one  provision  in  this  bill  which 
is  controversial.  I  refer  to  the  provision 
which  has  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
punitive  damages  which  can  be  allowed 
in  class  actions.  I  hope  this  House  dees 
not  get  hung  up  on  that.  As  far  as  ac- 
tual damages  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
change.  If  the  person  has-  been  actually 
damaged,  there  is  no  question.  On  the 
punitive  damage  question  present  law 
has  proved  to  be  unworkable.  We  know 
that.  Cases  have  been  filed  as  a  harass- 
ment measure  for  excessive  punitive 
damages. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs of  our  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  in  the 
other  body  attempted  to  make  some 
compromise  arrangement  in  this  respect 
that  seems  reasonable.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  suggested 
that  an  oCBcer  of  a  corporation  might  be 
siphoning  off  assets  or  profits  and  for 
an  individual  or  a  class  there  would 
not  be  adequate  remedy  or  recovery 
when  we  apply  the  1  percent  formula. 
But  a  court  could  pierce  the  corporate 
veil  and  trace  the  res  as  is  done  in  other 
similar  corporate  actions. 

There  are  things  in  this  bill  which 
we  need.  We  need  the  $40,000  insurance 
on  private  deposits.  We  ought  to  have 
the  $100,000  public  funds  deposit  insur- 
ance provision.  We  need  the  provision  on 
the  National  Commission  on  Electronic 
Fund  Transfers. 

The  amendments  to  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  ajre  better  than  the  present 
law  and  make  technical  changes  for  the 
better.  We  certainly  need  the  provisions 
which  deal  with  discrimination  in  the 
granting  of  credit  based  on  sex  or  mari- 
tal status. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  vote  for  the  rule  so  we  can  get  to  a 
vote  on  the  bill  and  adopt  the  conference 
report  which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
have  needed  legislation  in  several 
areas  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  QUHiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rinaldo). 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  to  H.R.  11221. 


This  bill  has  several  provisions  that 
are  urgently  needed  to  help  our  ailing 
economy. 

The  legislation  will  raise  the  Federal 
deposit  insurance  level  from  the  present 
$20,000  to  $40,000.  This  Vill  be  of  great 
help  to  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
across  the  country  in  attracting  new 
mortgage  money. 

H.R.  11221  will  provide  full  Insurance 
for  the  first  $100,000  of  public  funds  de- 
posited in  financial  institutions.  This 
should  also  be  of  great  assistance  in  our 
effort  to  increase  the  supply  of  mortgage 
money. 

During  the  debate  for  the  rule  on  this 
bill  there  was  an  extensive  discussion  of 
one  provision  to  the  title  of  this  bill 
which  guarantees  equal  credit  oppor- 
tunity for  women.  As  a  principal  sponsor 
of  this  legislation  in  the  House  and  as  a 
conferee  on  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  question  posed  by  the 
distinguished  chairwoman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs. 

First,  this  bill  contains  no  limits  what- 
soever as  far  as  any  recovery  for  actual 
losses.  The  committee  did  reach  a  com- 
promise on  a  limitation  for  punitive 
damages. 

The  bill  which  I  initially  introduced 
had  no  limit  on  punitive  damages;  how- 
ever, after  our  very  extensive  hearings  it 
became  obvious  that  if  a  bill  was  to  be 
enacted  this  year  some  compromise  had 
to  be  reached  on  this  one  issue.  The  hear- 
ings clearly  demonstrated  that  there  was 
serious  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
and  marital  status:  but  the  committee 
members  had  to  decide  if  the  club  of  pu- 
nitive damages  was  more  important  than 
having  the  basic  legislation. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  bill  accom- 
plishes the  major  goal,  which  is  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
or  marital  status. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
elsewhere  in  the  bill  there  are  amend- 
ments to  the  truth  in  lending  law  which 
places  this  very  same  limitation  on  puni- 
tive damages.  This  limitation  is  also  a 
protection  against  damage  suits  which 
might  literally  force  a  small  businessman 
out  of  business. 

The  original  bill  that  I  introduced  also 
had  provisions  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion in  the  granting  of  credit  on  the  basis 
of  age,  race,  color,  religion,  and  national 
origin.  It  is  my  hope  that  our  subcommit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  this  problem  and 
report  a  bill  to  the  House  next  year. 

It  is  unorthodox  to  bring  a  bill  to  the 
House  floor  under  these  circumstances, 
but  I  am  confident  that  after  our  thor- 
ough hearings,  after  exter..sive  markup 
sessions  in  the  Consumer  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  Banking  and  Currency, 
after  extensive  Senate  hearings,  and 
after  twice  passing  the  Senate  by  large 
margins,  that  the  time  has  come  to  pass 
this  legislation. 

H.R.  11221  also  contains  other  very 
important  provisions  to  help  our  finan- 
cial institutions.  The  bill  allows  for  some 
43  test  conversions  of  savings  and  loan 
mutual  associations  to  stock  corpora- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  bill  contains 
proper  safeguards  and  that  this  provision 
is  needed  at  this  time. 
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The  conference  report  that  is  currently 
before  us  establishes  a  commission  on 
electronic  funds  transfers.  According  to 
the  reports  we  have  received,  this  is  going 
to  be  a  reality  in  the  very  near  future. 
If  the  Congress  is  going  to  exercise  effec- 
tive oversight,  the  formation  of  this  com- 
mission is  needed  now. 

The  conference  report  has  amend- 
ments to  the  truth  In  lending  and  fair 
credit  laws  that  are  good  legislation  and 
should  strengthen  these  existing  laws. 

In  short,  this  is  a  good  bill.  The  pro- 
visions it  contains  would  be  good  for  the 
economy,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  rule  and  the  conference  report. 

FARLIAMENTAKT  INQUIBT 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
time  be  coimted  against  my  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute for  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
inquiry  is  whether  if  the  rule  is  defeated 
and  the  bill  is  defeated  or  has  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions,  whether 
there  is  not  time  before  the  recess  for 
the  conferees  to  reconf er  with  the  Senate 
conferees  and  eliminate  the  objection- 
able features? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  have 
to  advise  the  gentleman  that  is  not  a 
proper  inquiry. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Then  I  would  like 
to  make  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  committed  my  time.  I  will  answer 
the  question  this  way,  that  I  think  if  the 
gentleman  is  asking  my  opinion  of  a 
matter  that  is  not  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, I  must  say  that  under  the  circum- 
stances with  the  time  limitations  obtain- 
ing as  they  are,  that  while  it  might  tech- 
nically be  feasible,  as  a  realistic  matter 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  could  be 
done  under  the  times  and  circumstances 
obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  St  Germain). 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
very  situation  that  exists  at  this  moment 
on  the  floor  is  the  reason  for  our  asking 
for  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order.  Now, 
let  us  be  practical.  As  has  been  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  by  conferees  who 
have  spoken,  the  bulk  of  this  legislation 
contains  items  that  are  either  house- 
keeping items,  or  are  items  on  which  full 
and  complete  hearings  have  been  held. 

In  addition,  this  House  has  previously 
passed  some  of  these  items  in  different 
bills,  which  House-passed  bills  the 
Senate  incorporated  Into  HM.  12221. 

The  House  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  in- 
creasing FDIC  Insurance  from  $20,000 
to  $50,000  and  providing  for  full  deposit 
insurance  on  public  funds. 

This  is  a  very  necessary  package  for 
the  thrift  industry  in  this  country  today. 


It  will  benefit  commercial  banks,  credit 
imions,  mutual  savings  banks,  savings 
and  loan  institutions,  the  home  building 
industry  and  the  prospective  home  pm-- 
chasers  of  this  country. 

Now,  let  us  cite  from  yesterday's  speech 
by  President  Ford  at  page  33  where  he 
gives  his  program  to  control  inflation 
and  for  a  healthy  and  growhig  economy. 
The  last  items  under  "Thrift  Institu- 
tions" states: 

In  addition,  we  support  the  proposals 
now  under  consideration  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  to  increase  Federal  in- 
surance on  private  deposits.  We  recom- 
mend an  increase  from  $20,000  to 
$50,000.  Such  an  increase  will  reinforce 
public  confidence  in  our  financial  system. 

We  were  able  to  agree  to  raise  deposit 
insurance  from  $25,000,  which  the  Senate 
passed,  up  to  $40,000.  We  passed  it  at 
$50,000.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  com- 
promise. The  House  came  back  from  the 
Senate  with  a  package  which  we  can  be 
proud  of. 

Certainly,  some  individuals  are  going 
to  be  upset  with  some  Items,  but  even  if 
they  were  voted  on  item  by  item,  I  am 
convinced  they  all  would  prevail.  There- 
fore, I  call  for  the  House  to  adopt  the 
rule  so  that  we  can  expeditiously  bring 
relief  to  the  home  building  industry  of 
this  country  and  to  the  thrift  institu- 
tions which  serve  it  and  to  the  borrowers 
who  are  in  desperate  need  of  home  mort- 
gage loans. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
11221,  DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTIONS 
AMENDMENTS    OF    1974 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
11221)  to  provide  full  deposit  insurance 
for  public  units  and  to  mcrease  deposit 
insurance  from  $20,000  to  $50,000,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1974.) 

Mr.  PATMAN  (durhig  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  w&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   we   dispense 


with  general  debate  and  vote  on  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  which 
passed  the  House  on  February  5  dealt 
vrith  100  percent  insurance  for  public 
unit  deposits,  and  increased  insurance 
on  all  depositor  accounts  from  the  pres- 
ent $20,000  ceiling  to  a  $50,000  ceiling. 
We  are  all  deeply  aware  of  the  Nation's 
home  building  crisis  and  the  fact  that 
the  sales  of  existhig  houshig  have  vir- 
tually come  to  a  standstill  due  to  a  lack 
of  available  home  mortgage  financing  at 
any  interest  rate.  The  compromise  of 
$40,000  per  account  and  public  unit  de- 
posit insurance  of  $100,000  per  account 
with  a  2-year  study,  taken  together,  will 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  stemming  the 
flow  of  f imds  from  our  thrift  institutions, 
making  more  funds  available  for  our 
housing  needs. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Bank 
Supervision  and  Insurance.  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, and  each  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, majority  and  minority  members 
alike. 

The  subcommittee,  under  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  be- 
gan hearings  late  last  fall,  brought  to  the 
House  in  February  a  good  bill  designed  to 
help  the  home  mortgage  indtistry,  stud- 
ied carefully  the  Senate  provisions 
adopted  in  Jime,  and  finally,  in  a  3-day 
conference,  hanunered  out  what  all  re- 
gard as  an  outstanding  major  banking 
act. 

As  a  consequence,  we  have  brought 
back  a  reasonable  compromise  on  the 
House-passed  provisions,  rejected  out- 
right four  Senate  provisions.  beUeving 
they  require  further  hearings  and  in- 
dependent action  by  the  House.  Eight 
provisions  were  significantly  amended, 
nine,  primarily  of  a  housekeeping  na- 
ture— two  of  which  had  already  been 
passed  by  the  House  as  H.R.  10265— were 
accepted. 

I  will  in  a  moment  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain),  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance, 
who  will  expand  on  my  remarks  and  will 
explain  in  detail  the  significant  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report.  Let  me 
just  say,  however,  that  I  believe  this  to  be 
a  good  conference  report  representing 
the  best  of  both  bills.  A  true  spirit  of 
compromise  was  involved  throughout. 
All  sessions  were  long  and  arduous,  with 
full  participation  by  each  conferee.  I 
believe  the  result  closely  conforms  with 
the  position  of  the  House  and  conse- 
quently I  urge  Its  adoption  by  the  House. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie.  I 
shall  speak  very  briefly  on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Depository  In- 
stitutions Amendments  of  1974.  As  is  well 
known  by  my  colleagues  a  full  and  free 
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conference  was  held  ovei  a  period  of 
several  days  last  week  an4  I  believe  the 
entire  bill  which  is  pre^nted  to  the 
House  today  is  one  whlcj  will  provide 
substantial  benefits  to  the  public  in  gen- 
eral and  the  financial  coinmunity  as  a 
whole.  I 

It  Is  well  known  by  my  <|)lleagues  that 
the  conference  report  incluiles  many  pro- 
visions in  addition  to  tho^e  which  were 
passed  by  the  House  sever*  months  ago. 
I  can  assure  the  House  tha|each  of  these 
stands  firmly  on  its  own  a^'well  as  being 
a  part  of  this  well-bala«ced  package. 
While  it  is  admittedly  unutfual  procedure 
to  come  before  the  Houses  under  a  rule 
waiving  points  of  order  iii  almost  every 
case  the  substance  of  th^  provisions  in 
this  conference  report  would  be  over- 
whelmingly accepted  by  th^  House  and  I 
feel  that  the  lateness  of  toe  legislative 
hour  is  the  only  constraintfwhich  caused 
our  committee  to  pursueUhis  unusual 
procedural  avenue.  | 

With  respect  to  deposif  Insurance  I 
believe  that  we  present  tcf  the  House  a 
very  fair  compromise  ^lich  adheres 
closely  enough  to  the  Housi-passed  pro- 
visions to  attest  to  the  b^gaining  skill 
of  the  conferees.  On  Individual  accounts 
the  insurance  ceiUng  is  to^  doubled  to 
$40,000,  a  figure  which  inconsiderably 
closer  to  our  position  tha»  that  of  the 
other  body.  On  public  accoiflits  the  $100  - 
000  ceiUng  is  certainly  ai  step  in  the 
right  direction,  especially  4s  it  is  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  2-year  $tudy  of  the 
effect  on  the  municipal  bcmd  market  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Advl4»ry  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 

The  bulk  of  the  additiorfel  provisions 
closely  conforms  to  oth^  legislaUon 
which  has  either  been  passed  by  the 
House  or  considered  in  <atail  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Conlmittee.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  tl^  conference 
report  includes  the  establ^hment  of  a 
National  Commission  ori  Electronic 
Fund  Transfers  which  is  nefcly  identical 
to  the  Commission  proposetHn  a  bill  now 
before  our  committee.  1 

I  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  mention  the  one 
point  of  disagreement  whicl 
countered  in  presenting  th 
report  to  the  House,  that 
credit  protection  amendme.^.  ^.  vwui« 
this  matter  was   discussedl  during  the 
consideration  of  the  rule  Inder  which 
we  are  now  proceeding.  I«  defense  of 
the  substantive  aspects  o^  these  con- 
siuner  protection  amendments  I  would 
cite   the   fact   that   exten^e   hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  entire  matter  of 
consumer  credit  legislation  :  that  a  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  has  been  bef<^re  our  Con- 
-sumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  for  a  period 
of  several  months,  and  that  6ur  own  sub- 
conimittee  reported  out  a  |lU  on  equal 
credit  opportunity  less  thar^  weeks  ago 
which  is  neariv  identical  t4  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  conf^ence  report 
In  order  that  this  hard  work  not  be  en- 
tirely lost  due  to  the  short  Hime  left  In 
this  Congress  the  conf ereeal  felt  it  waa 
an  absolute  necessity  to  Irfclude  these 
protections.  \ 

In  sum  I  can  heartUy  rec4mmend  the 
adoption  of  this  conference  report,  as  it 
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represents  a  well-rounded  package  of 
legislation  which  is  both  desirable  and 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  our  finan- 
cial commimity. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  11221.  legislation  which  would  in- 
cresise  deposit  insurance  from  $20,000  to 
$40,000.  would  provide  full  insurance  for 
public  unit  deposits  of  $100,000  per  ac- 
count, would  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Electronic  Funds  Transfers, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  was  one  of  the  House  conferees  on 
this  bill,  and  I  believe  that  the  version 
the  conference  committee  adopted  is  a 
good  bill,  and  a  fair  compromise  between 
the  House-  and  Senate-passed  versions. 
With  regard  to  title  n.  which  would 
establish  the  National  Commission  on 
Electronic  Funds  Transfers,  there  are 
two  points  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

First.  The  conference  agreement  allows 
for  28  members  instead  of  the  20  Com- 
mission members  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. An  area  where  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  membership  is  the  addi- 
tion of  two  individuals  from  State  regu- 
latory agencies — one  official  from  a  State 
agency  that  regulates  banking,  and  one 
official  from  a  State  agency  that  regu- 
lates thrift  institutions.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion only  allowed  for  one  State  regu- 
latory official. 

Second.  The  conference  report  cau- 
tions that  Federal  agencies  involved  in 
electronic  funds  transfers  and  those  in 
the  private  sector  should  recognize 
"that  potential  payments  mechanisms 
are  in  an  experimental  stage  with  a  num- 
ber of  significant  public  policy  questions 
unresolved,  and  hence  all  such  efforts  are 
subject  to  change  and  modification." 
There  is  nothing  in  this  provision  or  In 
the  legislative  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  is  intended  to  mean  that  the  use  of 
electronic  funds  transfers  should  be 
banned  until  the  Commission  completes 
its  study.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such 
action  could  be  taken  unless  a  specific 
statute  was  approved  by  Congress  direct- 
ing such  a  ban  to  be  Imposed. 

I  believe  this  report  should  be  adopted 
and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  In  voting  for  the  conference 
agreement  on  H.R.  11221. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  if 
on  this  comcrence  report  the  amend- 
ments entered  into  with  the  Senate 
would  in  any  way  hurt  the  loaning  of 
money  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  so;  no. 
Not  in  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Some  years  ago  the  gen- 
tleman opened  up  the  law  and  required 
that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, which  was  supposed  to  be  an 
insurance  corporation  exclusively,  can 


loan  money.  Today  they  have  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  held  up  in  Franklin 
National;  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  a  different  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  not  a  different 
subject.  Now  just  a  moment.  That  is  not 
a  different  subject  because  the  gentle- 
man is  here  raising  the  Insurance  on 
deposits  from  $20,000  to  $S0,000. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  are  people  who 
wrote  this  msurance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is:  Is  there  going  to  be  any 
money  in  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
reserve  fund  to  take  care  of  depositors 
if  it  is  going  to  be  doubled? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  Is  a  question  of  sol- 
vency. We  are  perfectly  safe  in  passing 
this  legislation  to  restore  confidence 
throughout  America  and  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
join  in  passing  this  bill  quickly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  address  my 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  con- 
firm the  testimony  we  had  on  this.  If  we 
double  the  coverage  of  insurance  on  these 
accounts,  is  there  going  to  be  the  ability 
to  pay  off  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe? 
The  answer,  without  any  question,  is: 
Even  If  it  Is  taken  to  $50.000 — and  we 
are  not  doing  that;  it  is  $40.000 — even 
if  it  is  taken  to  $50,000,  there  would  be 
no  problem  with  respect  to  the  solvency 
of  the  fund.  The  conferees  thought  a 
$40,000  coverage  figure  was  better.  The 
$40,000  figure  was  a  compromise.  This 
does  not  go  to  the  question  of  solvency 
because  the  solvency  would  be  there  even 
If  there  was  a  $50,000  coverage  figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yesterday  we  had  the 
largest  bank  failure  of  record  In  this 
country,  the  Franklin  Bank,  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
has — I  remember  the  figure  of  $1,700 
million  In  that  bank;  is  that  not  true? 
If  we  are  going  to  have  these  bank  fail- 
ures of  this  magnitude.  Including  the  one 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  San  Diego,  how 
are  we  going  to  live  up  to  the  promise 
to  pay  the  depositors  of  the  bank  if  we 
have  not  discouraged  bank  failures? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  can  only  repeat  to  the 
gentleman,  this  was  our  first  cwisldera- 
tion.  The  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT)  was  there,  and  that  was 
the  first  consideration.  There  was  no 
disagreement  on  the  floor  that  the  In- 
surance fund  Is  more  than  tidequate  to 
take  care  of  the  Increase  to  $40,000. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  the  point 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  made  is  a  good 
one.  The  Members  of  this  House  can  be 
assured  there  are  adequate  funds  in  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
to  protect  small  depositors.  The  answer 
is,  we  have  been  assured  by  the  FDIC 
that  they  can  protect  the  depositors. 
One  of  the  major  issues  they  had  in  this 
bill  w«is  to  be  sure  that  before  we  in- 
creased the  insurance  from  $20,000  to 
$40,000  that  we  have  the  capability  in 
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the  fund  to  protect  the  depositors.  The 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is 

•Tes." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main). 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation,  which  passed  the  House  on 
February  5,  1974.  after  full  floor  debate, 
provided  for,  as  the  Members  know,  100 
percent  insurance  on  the  time  and  sav- 
ings deposits  of  pubUc  funds  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governmental  units  in 
federally  insured  financial  Institutions, 
and  increased  the  present  celling  of 
$20,000  on  Federal  deposit  insurance  to 
$50^000.  The  conferees  recognizing  the 
need  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
already  beleaguered  home  mortgage 
market  and  to  restore  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  the  viability  of  our  financial 
Institutions  durmg  a  time  when  we  see 
an  increasing  number  of  banks  falling, 
agreed  to  a  compromise  providing  full 
Federal  insurance  for  public  unit  time 
and  savings  deposits  up  to  $100,000  per 
account  with  a  2-year  study  of  the  new 
program  and  an  increase  in  Federal 
nonpublic  deposit  insurance  to  $40,000, 
both  to  become  effective  30  days  after 
enactment. 

While  the  House  version  of  H.R.  11221 
contained  no  provision  for  an  extension 
of  the  authority  of  the  Fed  to  purchase 
directly  from  the  Treasury,  U.S.  obliga- 
tions up  to  a  limit  of  $5  billion  or  an 
Increase  in  the  dollar  limitation — pro- 
vides an  additional  $80  million — on  the 
cost  for  construction  of  Federal  Reserve 
bank  branch  buildings,  you  will  recall 
H.R.  10265— GAO  audit  bill— which  the 
House  overwhelmingly  passed  by  a  re- 
corded vote  of  333  ayes  to  20  noes  on 
May  30,  1974,  contained  both  of  these 
provisions.  The  conference  committee 
believed  that  the  temporary  authority 
granted  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase  U.S.  obligations  is  important  as 
a  standby  means  of  providing  a  ready 
source  of  funds  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  addition.  In  authorizing  the  ad- 
ditional $80  million  for  buildings,  the 
conferees  noted  their  expectation  that 
the  Fed  would  imdertake  such  construc- 
tion in  a  maimer  which  is  consistent 
with  efforts  to  reduce  Inflationary  pres- 
sures in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments imposed  on  Federal  agencies  by 
the  President. 

In  expanding  the  existing  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pur- 
chase obligations  of  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks  by  $2  billion — increasing  the 
purchasing  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
$6  billion — the  conferees  acknowledge 
the  housing  initiatives  annoimced  last 
May  by  the  former  administration,  call- 
ing for  $3  billion  of  the  existing  $4  bU- 
ll(m  authorization  to  be  employed  on  a 
standby  basis  to  Initiate  a  new  commit- 
ment program  for  conventional  mort- 
gages. It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
Government  support  to  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks  in  supplying  the  credit  needs 
Of  its  members  In  any  possible  future 
emergency  in  which  banks  could  not  ob- 
tain sufficient  funds  In  the  private  money 


market  Is  urgently  needed  by  the  FHLB 
system  to  continue  its  massive  support  to 
the  distressed  housing  market  at  this 
time.  This  authority  was  last  expanded 
to  its  current  $4  billion  level  In  response 
to  the  credit  cnmch  of  1969.  This  author- 
ity may  be  used  only  when — 

First,  the  home  loan  bank  system  can- 
not effectively  employ  alternative  means 
in  supplying  fimds  to  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket: and 

Second,  the  ability  to  supply  such 
funds  to  housing  is  impaired  by  mone- 
tary stringency  and  a  high  level  of  in- 
terest rates. 

In  adopting  the  provision  which  would 
expand  the  authority  of  the  FHLMC  to 
purchase  mortgages  from  State  insured 
institutions,  the  conferees  sought  to  make 
available  to  all  home  buyers — ^primarily 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  where  mu- 
tual savings  banks  which  are  the  domi- 
nant mortgage  lenders  in  that  State  and 
are  State  insured  by  the  Massachusetts 
Central  Fund — the  same  opportimity  en- 
joyed by  residents  of  other  States  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  "conventional  tandem 
plan." 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  hearings  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Bank  Supervision 
and  Insurance  on  November  5,  6,  26,  and 
27,  1973,  on  HJl.  11221,  statements  were 
received  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  financial  supervisory  agencies, 
the  ABA,  and  various  representatives 
from  the  trade  associations  concerning 
their  monitoring  of  EFTS  developmental 
efforts  to  date.  In  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Electronic  Funds 
Transfers  composed  of  26  members,  to 
study  EFTS  and  report  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  Congress  not  later 
than  2  years  after  enactment,  the  House 
receded  to  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
ment adopting,  virtually  in  its  entirety,  a 
bill,  H.R.  16430,  I  introduced  subsequent 
to  the  hearings  held  on  H.R.  11221.  The 
addition  by  the  House  of  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  insured  congres- 
sional conttauity  and  consideration  of 
those  public  policy  questions  likely  to 
arise  requiring  an  appropriate  legislative 
response. 

Concerning  the  2-year  extension  of 
the  moratoriima  on  the  conversion  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  mu- 
tual to  stock  form  of  ownership,  you  will 
recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bank  Supervision  and  Insur- 
ance held  hearings  In  May  1973  on  H.R. 
2419  which  lead  to  the  moratoriimi  of 
such  conversions  under  Public  Law  93- 
100  which  expired  June  30,  1974.  In 
adopting  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  for  the  continuation  of  the 
existing  moratorivun  until  Jime  30,  1976, 
the  House  amendment  authorized  an  ab- 
solute number  of  test  conversions — ap- 
proximately 43 — specifying  that  ap- 
provals for  conversion  shall  be  allocated 
geographically  by  size,  by  type  of  char- 
ter, by  timeliness  of  filing,  by  need  for 
capital,  to  achieve  flexible  regulation, 
and  on  other  public  policy  considerations 
with  a  further  proviso  that  the  Board 
be  required  to  report  at  least  armually 
to  the  Congress  so  that  close  monitor- 


ing of  the  test  results  can  be  assured. 
In  addition,  the  House  amendment  di- 
rected the  FSLIC  to  "process  to  final  de- 
termination" the  applications  of  those 
associations  having  submitted  plans  and 
giving  prior  notice  of  conversion  prior 
to  May  22.  1973,  which  was  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  in  adopting  an  earlier 
moratorium — ^December  31,  1973— under 
Public  Law  93-100.  To  date  the  FHLBB 
has  not  acted  upon  these  applications — 
thus  the  House  amendment  merely  clari- 
fied congressional  intent  imder  Public 
Law  93-100,  with  regard  to  those  con- 
version applications  submitted  prior  to 
May  22,  1973 — 7  or  8  applications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  adopting  the  Senate 
provision  providing  a  moratorium  on  the 
conversion  of  mutual  savings  banks  to 
commercial  banks  until  Jime  30,  1976. 
the  conferees  recognized  the  need  to  al- 
low additional  time  to  study  this  tji^e  of 
legislation  which  could  substantially 
alter  the  present  structure  and  regula- 
tion of  our  financial  institutions.  In  addi- 
tion the  conversion  of  a  mutual  savings 
bank  to  a  commercial  bank  means  that 
it  is  lost  forever,  as  a  thrift  institution 
This  has  implications  for  housing  much 
more  serious  than  Is  the  case  when  a 
savings  and  loan  converts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  are  all  famil- 
iar with  the  continued  need  to  mahitain 
temporary  rate  control  authority — 
regulation  Q — if  we  are  to  be  assured  of 
stability  in  the  volume  of  funds  for  home 
mortgage  financing  during  this  period  of 
soaring  inflation,  accompanied  by  the 
inevitable  mcrease  m  Interest  rates.  You 
will  recall.  Public  Law  93-100,  approved 
August  22.  1973.  extended  this  authority 
to  December  31,  1974.  To  permit  the 
present  authority  to  expire  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  permanent  more  equitable 
manner  of  dealing  with  our  financial  m- 
stltutions  and  the  public,  both  the  saver 
and  the  borrower,  would  place  enormous 
upward  pressiu-e  on  the  savings  rates 
paid  by  thrift  institutions  beyond  their 
ability  to  pay  such  rates.  In  view  of  this 
situation,  the  conferees  approved  a 
simple  1-year  extension  of  the  rate 
control  authority  to  December  31.  1975. 

During  the  floor  debate  on  Public  Law 
93-100,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  correspondence  was  received 
from  OMB  and  the  FHLBB  requesting 
additional  time  for  the  development  of  a 
technical  amendment  relating  to  the 
orderly  repayment  of  moneys  to  federal- 
ly insured  savings  and  loan  sissociations 
that  paid  additional  premiums  to  the 
FSLIC.  Therefore,  in  adopting  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  providing  for  a  cash  re- 
bate to  savings  and  loan  associations 
whose  balances  in  the  secondary  reserve 
of  FSLIC  are  excessive  and  would  not  be 
reduced  within  a  reasonable  time  under 
the  present  premium  repayment  struc- 
ture, the  House  conferees  merely  receded 
to  a  technical  amendment  agreed  upon 
at  the  time  we  considered  Public  Law  93- 
100  on  the  floor.  Furthermore,  the 
gradual  refund  of  the  payments  made 
to  the  secondary  reserve  under  prior  law 
will  pro\ide  a  source  of  funds  for  in- 
creased home  lending  by  insured  institu- 
tions. 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  contained  in 
section  7(d)  (2)  of  Public  Law  93-100. 
which  imposed  a  moratorium  on  inter- 
state taxation  of  depository  Institutions, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  was 
included  in  the  definition  of  "State." 
This  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress.  Thus  the  House  receded 
to  the  Senate's  technical  amendment 
striking  Puerto  Rico  from  the  definition 
of  "State"  permitting  it  to  be  treated 
as  a  "foreign  country"  in  line  with  cur- 
rent Federal  Reserve  Board  regulations. 
In  receding  to  the  Senate  amendment 
relating  to  the  Independence  of  regula- 
tory agencies,  the  conferees  Intended  to 
clarify  existing  law  by  providing  that 
no  Government  oflBcial  may  require  the 
SEC,  FED,  FDIC,  FHUBB,  or  National 
Credit  Union  Admlnlsti^tlon  to  submit 
for  prior  review  or  approval  of  their 
legislative  recommendaflons.  testimony 
or  comments  to  the  Coi^pess. 

The  House  also  reced^  to  the  Senate 
amendment  permitting  credit  unions  to 
provide  Its  directors  and  committee 
members  with  adequate  health  and  acci- 
dent insurance  coverage.  Forty-five 
States  now  permit  the  of|ering  of  similar 
plans  by  State-chartere^  credit  unions. 
By  adopting  the  Senat*  provision  pro- 
viding the  Federal  Reseive  Board  with 
additional  authority  by  Expanding  the 
scope  of  existing  cease  aad  desist  powers 
to  cover  parent  holding  ^companies  and 
nonbanking  subsidiaries,  the  conferees 
intended  to  equip  the  FED  with  only 
enough  authority  to  deal  with  situations 
where  the  action  of  a  parent  holding 
company  or  Its  nonfinanclal  institution 
constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  the  safety, 
soundness,  or  stability  of  subsidiary 
banks. 

The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  on  a 
provision  allowing  the  proceeds  of 
abandoned  money  orders  and  travelers' 
checks  to  escheat  to  the  State  In  which 
they  were  purchased  or.  if  the  State  of 
purchase  is  unknown,  such  proceeds 
would  accrue  to  the  State  in  which  the 
Issuing  organization  has  its  principal 
place  of  business.  I  Introduced  similar 
legislation— H.R.  12922-Hpn  February  20, 
1974.  Only  the  State  of  pew  York  has 
voiced  opposition  to  this  legislation  based 
solely  upon  the  efifectii*  date  of  the 
legislation.  r 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.^  although  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  has 
done  extensile  work  on  various  pJroposals 
amending  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and 
legislation  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
extensions  of  credit  the  three  titles 
adopted  by  the  conferees  on  credit  re- 
form are  vital  provisions  which  must  be 
acted  upon  in  this  Congress.  It  Is  partic- 
ularly important  to  note  that  four  of  the 
House  conferees  are  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs — Messrs. 
MoAKLEY,  Wylie,  Roncallo,  and 
RiNALDo — and  the  conferees  were  suc- 
cessful in  insisting  upon  1 1  amendments 
to  the  title  on  consumer  credit  protec- 
tion which  made  It  conform  more  closely 
to  the  version  of  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  (H.R.  14856). 

The  title  on  fair  credit  billing  requires 
the  prompt  resolution  of  billing  disputes 
and  prohibitions  on  other  unfair  credit 
billing  practices.  The  other  title  adopted 


by  the  conferees  merely  provides  a  series 
of  basically  technical  amendments 
designed  to  improve-the  administration 
of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 

The  need  for  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers in  the  extension  of  credit  is  now, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  longer  we  hesitate  in 
our  search  for  perfection  in  this  area  the 
longer  and  the  greater  the  hardships  will 
be  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  one  addi- 
tional point,  the  conference  committee 
worked  long  and  hard  on  the  difficult 
job  of  settling  our  differences  with  the 
Senate  conferees  on  H.R.  11221.  We  were 
especially  pleased  in  agreeing  on  the 
principle  of  100  percent  Insurance  of 
public  funds  up  to  $100,000  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  had  supported 
the  basic  principle  some  months  ago.  The 
Senate,  however,  did  not  take  a  specific 
position  nor  did  it  include  a  provision 
on  Insurance  of  public  funds  in  Its  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  11221. 

At  the  time  of  the  conference,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  main  purpose  of  raising 
the  insurance  limit  on  public  funds  was 
to  give  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  mutual  savings  banks,  which  are  in- 
stitutions primarily  concerned  with  pro- 
viding home  financing,  a  useful  tool  in 
attracting  some  of  the  public  units 
throughout  the  United  States  to  Invest 
In  these  institutions.  Commercial  banks, 
of  course,  already  enjoy  an  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  In  this  type  of  deposit. 

It  was  also  the  intention  of  the  con- 
ferees that  in  bidding  for  these  funds  up 
to  $100,000,  the  thrift  institutions  would 
not  sacrifice  the  principle  of  the  needed 
differential  which  they  have  historically 
enjoyed  over  the  rate  set  for  commercial 
banks — the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to 
give  depositors  an  incentive  to  put  their 
money  in  these  Institutions  that  support 
home  finance. 

The  purpose  ot  my  statement,  then.  Is 
to  clarify  that  the  Congress  expects  this 
differential  to  be  maintained  and  that 
.should  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
In  consultation  with  one  another,  set 
special  deposit  Interest  rates  or  adopt  a 
schedule  particularly  applicable  to  pub- 
lic fund  deposits,  then  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  and  mutual  savings 
banks  would  continue  to  receive  the  nec- 
essary differential  above  the  commercial 
bank  rate  level — again  In  order  to  pro- 
mote adequate  financing  of  residential 
real  estate. 

This  Is  In  line  with  the  law  we  passed 
In  the  fall  of  1973  which  required  that 
rates  be  established  on  deposits  In  finan- 
cial institutions  below  $100,000.  Fur- 
ther, it  recognizes  that  on  deposits  of 
$100,000  or  over,  there  Is  open  and  free 
competition  among  financial  Institu- 
tions. 

In  concluding.  I  wish  to  reiterate  that 
we.  the  House  conferees  and  the  House, 
in  adopting  this  conference  bill  insist 
that  the  historic  rate  differential  on  de- 
posits as  authorized  by  the  89th  Congress 
and  reaffirmed  many  times  since  be 
maintained. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
deeply  the  manner  in  which  this  leglsla- 
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tion  has  been  brought  before  the  House, 
imder  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order 
Such  a  rule  means  that  420  Members  oi 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  denied 
an  opportimity  to  vote  on  specific,  in. 
dividual  provisions  of  a  far-reachlnt 
conference  report  which  only  15  Mem. 
bers  of  the  House  have  actually  had  t 
role  in  shaping.  Most  of  the  provisions 
of  this  conference  report — dozens  of  see* 
tions  which  affect  every  consumer  in  tba 
United  States — have  not  previously  been 
subject  to  full  committee  and  House  con- 
sideration. Now  we  must  accept  them  or 
vote  down  the  whole  conference  repoitt 
Including  the  germane  provisions  every- 
one  supports. 

There  are  about  68  sections  of  this 
conference  report  which  are  nongermane 
to  H.R.  11221  as  passed  by  the  House 
earlier  this  year.  Of  these,  45  sections 
amend  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act  of  1968 — most  of  them  consisting  of 
changes  In  the  truth  In  lending  title  of 
Public  Law  90-321.  Yet  they  were  han- 
dled by  a  House  conference  committee 
drawn  entirely  from  a  Subcommittee  of 
Banking  and  Currency  which  has  abso- 
lutely no  jurisdiction  over  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act. 

The  jurisdictional  issue  within  tfae 
Banking  Committee,  as  I  said  earlier 
during  debate  on  the  rule,  is  of  minimal 
interest  to  the  House.  It  should  have  been 
resolved  within  the  Banking  Committee. 
It  was  not.  The  result  is  going  to  have 
to  be  some  significant  changes  in  the 
rules  of  the  Banking  Committee's  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  so  that  what  happened  in 
this  Instance  cannot  be  tolerated  under 
our  committee  caucus  rules  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

We  agreed  in  this  Congress  that  con- 
ferees would  be  drawn  in  all  instances 
from  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
which  handled  a  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation initially.  That  has  now  turned 
out  to  be  a  serious  mistake.  For  after  the 
Senate  loaded  down  H.R.  11221  with  aU 
of  these  nongermane  amendments,  the 
conferees  from  the  Subcommittee  ca 
Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance  there- 
upon proceeded  to  bargain  with  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  on  a  host  of  matters  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  House  subcrai- 
mittee;  and  these  were  matters  very 
much  in  the  jurisdiction  of  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs, 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  inclusion  In 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point,  the  two  letten 
I  addressed  to  the  House  conferees  on 
H.R.  11221  before  they  went  Into  confer- 
ence. In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs: 

June  18,  1974. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cut- 

rency,  Rayhum  House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  DC. 
Deab  Ms.  Chaixmak:  As  you  know,  ths 
Senate,  In  passing  H.R.  11221  on  June  IS, 
dealing  with  Insurance  of  deposits  In  Fed- 
erally Insured  Institutions,  adopted  numar- 
ous  amendments  which  would  not  ban 
been  germane  to  this  bill  If  offered  in  tbs 
House.  As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommlttaf 
on  Consumer  Affairs,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  Senate's  action  In  attaching  to  BA. 
11221  far-reaching  amendments  to  the  Trutb 
In  Lending  title  of  the  Consumer  Credtt 
Protection  Act  In  Titles  m  and  IV  of  HJt. 
11221  as  amended,  and  a  new  Title  vn  to 
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the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  In  Title 
V  of  H.R.  11221.  as  amended.  These  three 
titles  to  HJl.  11221  were  offered  by  Senator 
Brock  in  a  single  amendment  and  adopted  by 
TOlce  vote  m  the  Senate. 

Since  these  matters  are  not  only  within 
Xbe  Jurisdiction  of  my  Subconunlttee,  but 
jre  under  active  consideration  In  the  Sub- 
committee following  extensive  oversight 
IiMTlngs  and  with  legislative  hearings  sched- 
uled to  begin  this  week,  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  House  Conferees  on  H.R.  11221  stand  fast 
igalDSt  any  attempt  by  the  Senate  Conferees 
to  Insist  upon  any  of  the  provisions  of  Titles 
m.  rv,  or  V  of  HJl.  11221  as  amended  on  the 
grounds  that: 

1.  The  provisions  of  the  Brock  amendment 
are  non-germane  and,  under  Rule  XXVIII 
(gs  amended  by  House  Resolution  998  adopt- 
ed April  9,  1974)  subject  to  points  of  order 
and  to  motions  of  high  privUege  In  the  Hoiise 
to  reject  such  non-germane  amendments 
contained  In  any  Conference  Reports.  I  would 
certainly  be  constrained  to  utilize  Rule 
XX.VIII  to  the  utmost  if  such  amendments 
were  Included  In  the  Conference  Report. 

2.  The  appropriate  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
U  holding  hearings  preliminary  to  action  on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  non-germane  Sen- 
ate amendments,  so  that  consideration  of 
(uch  amendments  as  Senate  riders  on  an 
unrelated  House  bill  would  eerloiisly  aggress 
on  the  rights  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  consider  such  major 
legislation  in  the  regular  maner,  subject 
to  Subcommittee  and  full  Committee  action 
and  to  extensive  debate  and  consideration  of 
any  germane  amendment  offered  In  the 
House. 

Furthermore,  HJl.  11221  as  amended  In  the 
Senate  contains  legislation  dealing  with  dis- 
crimination in  extensions  of  credit  on  which 
the  Senate  Conimittee  has  never  held  hear- 
ings. My  Subcommittee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  issue  and  has  drafted  legis- 
lation of  our  own,  H.R.  14856,  which  Is  far 
different  from  that  contained  In  t^e  amended 
HJl.  11221.  We  are  holding  hearings  on  the 
Bpeclfic  language  of  our  bUl  this  coming 
Thursday  and  Friday.  This  is  far  too  impor- 
tant an  issue  to  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
ferees on  H.R.  11221  without  the  benefit  of 
the  extensive  investigation  we  are  making 
into  this  issue. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Brock  amendment 
to  HJl.  11221  dealing  with  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  are  highly  controversial  and 
deserve  the  kind  of  careful  consideration  this 
Subcommittee  has  been  giving  to  the  Issues 
Involved  in  Titles  III  and  IV  of  H.R.  11221, 
ac  amended. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  urge  that  the 
House  Conferees  on  H.R.  11221,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  and  fairness  to  this  Subcommit- 
tee and  its  Members,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
most  careful  development  of  legislation  af- 
fecting every  consumer  and  creditor  in  the 
United  States — including  businesses  not 
pweently  subject  to  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  Brock  amend- 
ment—reject the  non-germane  Brock 
amendment  consisting  of  Titles  in,  IV  and  V 
of  HJl.  11221  when  It  is  reached  in  the  Con- 
ference agenda. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 

Seftembex  23.  1974. 
To  Members  of  the  House  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  H.R.  11221. 
Deab  Colleaotte:  As  a  House  Conferee  on 
HJl.  11221,  the  bank  Insurance  bUl  to  which 
^e  Senate  attached  so  many  riders,  you  will 
be  Interested,  I  am  sure,  in  the  enclosed  copy 
of  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  Chairmen  and  Rank- 
ing Minority  Members  of  both  the  fuU  Com- 
Mttee  and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Bank 
oupervlfiion  and  Insurance  in  June  relating 
to  the  Brock  amendment  adding  three  titles 


to  HJl.  11221  amending  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  and  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act. 
The  Brock  amendment  consisted  of  Items  20, 
21  and  22  of  the  Comparative  Analysis  of  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  HJl.  11221 
prepared  for  the  House  Conferees. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Houae  Conferees 
reject  these  three  SetLate  provisions  as  non- 
germane  under  House  rules  to  HH.  11221. 
The  legislation  is  highly  technical  and  highly 
controversial  and  lies  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
which  Is  working  on  all  of  these  issues.  The 
Subcommittee  has  Just  completed  Subcom- 
mittee action  on  HJl.  14856,  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination In  extensions  of  credit  (Item  22 
of  the  Comparative  Analysis),  which  my 
Subcommittee  agreed  should  be  handled  as 
separate  legislation,  and  not  as  part  of  an 
omnibus  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  or  the  Consunaer  Credit  Protection  Act. 

The  rules  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciurency  in  this  Congress  pro- 
vide for  the  first  time  for  clear  lines  of  Sub- 
committee jurisdiction.  Including  the  make- 
up of  Conference  Committees.  If  a  Con- 
ference Committee  composed  entirely  of 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Bank 
Supervision  and  Instu'ance  (plus  the  Chair- 
man and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
full  Committee)  were  to  take  up  and  agree 
to  matters  In  this  legislation  which  are  In 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  Subcommittee, 
the  whole  purpose  of  our  Committee  rule  on 
Conference  Committees  would  be  \uider- 
mlned.  This  would  raise  serious  implications 
for  the  future. 

While  there  are  admittedly  some  worth - 
whUe  provisions  contained  In  the  Brock 
amendment  to  HJl.  11221,  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  the  main  thrust  behind  the  Brock 
amendment  is  to  weaken  seriously  the  en- 
forcement and  compliance  effectiveness  of 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act — so  much  so  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  both  advised  my  Subcom- 
mittee they  would  rather  see  no  bUl  enacted 
than  one  containing  the  class  action  provi- 
sions of  the  Brock  amendment  to  HJl.  11221 
which  the  credit  Industry  has  been  working 
for  five  years  to  try  to  get  through,  and  which 
consumers  vigorously  oppose. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LXONOB  K.  SmxivAN, 

Chairman. 

NO   OPPORTtJNITT   TO   ACT    ON    SPECITIC 
PROVISIONS 

My  letters  may  have  been  reswi  by  the 
House  conferees,  but  they  certainly 
were  not  given  much  attention.  And  the 
result  is  a  disaster  for  the  credit  con- 
sumers of  this  coimtry.  But  under  the 
rule  we  have  now  adopted  waiving  points 
of  order  on  this  conference  report,  it  is 
impossible  for  me.  or  for  any  other  Mem- 
ber, to  achieve  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  imder  rule  XXVTH  on  any  of 
these  nongermane  amendments,  no  mat- 
ter how  controversial  they  may  be.  So 
420  of  us  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
specifically  to  confirm  or  reject  the  judg- 
ment of  15  conferees  on  terribly  impor- 
tant amendments  to  the  consumer  credit 
laws,  amendments  the  House  has  not 
considered.  We  are  thus  faced  with  the 
choice  of  voting  down  a  conference  re- 
port which  contains — in  its  germane  pro- 
visions— legislation  which  could  assist 
savings  and  loans  and  other  thrift  insti- 
tutions in  obtaining  more  fimds  to  in- 
vest In  housing  by  doubling  the  insurance 
on  deposits. 

But  titles  m.  rv.  and  V.  while  contain- 
ing many,  worthwhile  provisions,  are  too 
important  for  the  House  to  dispose  of 
imder  what  amounts  to  a  closed  rule,  one 


imder  which  we  are  unable  to  take  out 
bad  provisions  passed  by  the  Senate. 

DISCRIMINATION   IN   EXTENSIONS   OF   CREDIT 

Furthermore,  as  regards  title  V  dealing 
with  discrimination  in  the  granting  of 
credit,  a  bill  from  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs,  H.R.  14856.  which  is 
much  more  comprehensive  and  effective 
than  the  Senate  version  as  contained  in 
title  V  of  the  conference  report,  was  on 
the  verge  of  being  acted  on  and  reported 
out  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  when  this  conference  report 
was  filed.  We  were  scheduled  to  have  fin- 
ished action  in  the  full  committee  this 
past  Tuesday  on  HJl.  14856,  but  the  fil- 
ing of  the  conference  report  last  Friday 
took  the  issue  away  from  us.  The  full 
committee  had  met  initially  on  H.R. 
14856  on  October  1.  For  some  mysterious 
reason  we  got  into  a  parliamentary  tangle 
over  an  amendment  no  one  understood 
and  the  meeting  was  forced  to  end  by  a 
call  of  the  House  before  we  completed 
action.  We  were  to  meet  again  October  8. 
But  in  the  meantime,  the  conference  be- 
gan on  H.R.  11221  and  within  2  days  the 
damage  was  done. 

As  a  result  we  now  have  before  us  a 
conference  report  which  in  title  V  bans 
discrimination  by  reason  of  sex  or  mari- 
tal status  in  the  granting  of  credit  but 
ignores  the  other  categories  covered  in 
H.R.  14856.  such  as  race,  color.  reUgion. 
national  origin,  and  age.  This  was  an  ar- 
bitrary decision  of  the  conferees  based 
not  on  any  technical  problems  in  includ- 
ing the  oUier  categories  but  on  the  fact 
that  the  credit  industry  had  lobbied  so 
vigorously  to  keep  those  categories  out 
of  the  legislation,  particularly  age. 

The  antidiscrimination  legislation  does 
not  take  effect  for  1  whole  year.  Why, 
then,  the  rush  to  jam  through  a  less- 
than-adequate  bill?  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  during  the  coming  year  could  have 
done  as  thorough  a  job  in  writing  fair 
and  reasonable  regulations  to  cover  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  and  age 
as  they  will  now  be  required  to  do  on 
discrimination  by  reason  of  sex  and  mari- 
tal status. 

Any  technical  problems  could  have 
been  resolved  during  that  year.  The  fact 
is  that  the  technical  problems  of  enforc- 
ing a  ban  on  discrimination  by  reason  of 
age  are  far  less  difBcult  than  in  writing 
regulations  covering  marital  status  dis- 
crimination. And  as  for  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, and  national  origin,  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  4  years  of  experience  un- 
der the  Fair  Houshig  Act  of  1968  In  ban- 
ning such  discrimination  in  housing.  So 
it  is  not  a  new  and  uncharted  challenge 
in  the  credit  field. 

It  was  not  a  matter  of  technical  dlfifl- 
culties;  it  was  a  case  of  giving  the  credit 
industry  what  it  wanted.  And  obviously 
the  credit  Industry  wants  to  continue  to 
discriminate  by  reason  of  a«e,  or  It  would 
not  have  fought  so  hard  to  torpedo  HJl. 
14856  In  the  form  in  which  it  undoubt- 
edly would  have  emerged  from  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  this  week  If  this  confer- 
ence report  had  not  come  along  to  pre- 
empt the  field  in  the  meantime. 

AGUCULTDSAI.   CBXDIT 

Another  bad  provision  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  in  its  truth-ln-lending 
amendments,  limits  the  coverage  of  truth 
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in  lending  to  agricultural  transactions  of 
$25,000  or  less.  We  took  testimony  on  this 
issue  in  our  subcommittee  last  November. 
Tlie  Production  Credit  Associations  do 
not  regard  a  $25,000  ceiling  as  at  all  help- 
ful to  them.  They  would  much  prefer 
either  a  complete  elimination  of  agricul- 
tural credit  from  truth  in  lending,  or  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements and  modification  of  the  3- 
day  rescission  clause.  The  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operatives Association  were  willing  to  see 
modifications  in  the  rescission  clause,  but 
they  strongly  supported  retaining  the 
present  coverage  of  truth  In  lending  In 
agricultural  transactions,  pointing  out 
that  a  young  couple  buying  a  farm  would 
get  no  truth-in-lending  protection  what- 
soever under  a  $25,000  celling,  because  a 
farm  costs  far  more  than  that  today. 

So  this  Senate  amendment  pleases  no 
one  and  does  a  great  dfcservice  to  farm- 
ers. It  particularly  hurts  those  farmers 
who  deserve  and  need?  and  want  truth 
in  lending  protection  1^  buying  a  farm. 

EXEMPTIONS  FOR  STATE  AGENCIES 

Another  bad  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill  which  the  conferees  agreed  to  with- 
out apparently  recognizing  its  implica- 
tions in  section  412,  exempting  from 
truth  in  lending  requirements  any  con- 
sumer credit  transaction  in  which  an 
agency  of  a  State  Is  the  creditor. 

Why  do  this?  What  Is  so  unusual  about 
a  State  being  a  creditor  that  it  should 
be  relieved  of  any  responsibility  for  com- 
pliance with  truth  in  lending?  The  only 
State  agency  which  I  ioiow  of  which  re- 
quested such  an  exemption  was  one  In 
Wisconsin.  Apparently,  all  it  takes  is  a 
single  letter  to  a  Senator  on  the  right 
conmiittee  to  persuade  Congress  to  carve 
out  a  huge  hole  in  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act,  which  will  now  apply  to  all  State 
agencies  extending  credit.  Sure,  the  truth 
in  lending  disclosure  requirements  are  a 
nuisance  to  a  State  agency,  or  to  a  Fed- 
eral agency  for  that  matter,  or  to  any 
private  business.  But  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements and  the  other  protections  of 
truth  in  lending  are  so  Important  for  the 
consumer  to  have  that  this  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  incomveniences  caused 
the  credit  supplier.  Yet  this  conference 
report  just  exempts  any  State  agency, 
for  no  reason  whatsoever  except  as  a  fa- 
vor to  a  State  official  in  Wisconsin. 

ADVERTISINC 

There  is  a  provision  of  the  conference 
report,  section  401.  which  requires  firms 
offering  extended  payment  terms  on 
which  no  credit  charge  is  assessed  to 
place  in  large  letters  In  their  credit  ad- 
vertisements the  words: 

The  cost  of  credit  la  Included  In  the  price 
quoted  for  the  goods  and  services. 

In  many  Instances,  perhaps  even  In 
most  instances,  this  would  be  a  correct 
statement.  In  others,  however,  it  would 
not.  It  would  be  false.  Many  extended 
pasmient  plans  are  designed  to  bring  in 
business,  particularly  now  when  finance 
charges  are  so  high.  Stores  In  some  cities 
have  revived  90-day  or  longer  credit  ac- 
counts on  which  there  is  no  credit  charge. 
If  the  merchandise  is  sold  at  competitive 
prices,  why  require  that  firm  to  make  a 
statement  that  Is  not  true? 


Orthodontists  are  prohibited  by  their 
professional  standards  from  charging  in- 
terest on  outstanding  balances.  Usually, 
they  will  make  arrangements  with  the 
patient,  or  the  parents  of  children,  to 
pay  the  heavy  cost  of  certain  dental  work 
over  a  i>eriod  of  months  or  even  years. 
If  they  spell  out  this  information  In  what 
could  be  considered  an  "advertise- 
ment"— and  the  word  advertisement  Is 
not  defined — the  dentist  would.  In  effect, 
be  confessing  a  violation  of  his  profes- 
sional ethics  by  Indicating  that  he  was 
really  charging  for  credit,  when  he  is  not 
doing  so. 

This  proposal,  first  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 
In  Its  final  report  but  never  really  dis- 
cussed by  the  members  of  that  Commis- 
sion— on  which  I  served — needs  more 
study  than  the  Senate  gave  it  in  writing 
it  into  H.R.  11221.  It  should  not  be  In  this 
legislation. 

CLASS    ACTIOKS 

But  by  far  the  most  serious  damage 
done  to  the  consumer  by  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  11221  Is  In  section  408 
dealing  with  civil  liabilities  for  violation 
of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the  dozens  of  non- 
germane  Senate  amendments  tacked  on 
to  H.R.  11221  by  the  conferees,  section 
408  has  the  most  serious,  adverse  long- 
range  consequences  to  the  consumers  of 
this  country.  This  section  deliberately 
destroys  the  most  effective  weapon  In  the 
enforcement  arsenal  of  truth  In  lending — 
a  weapon  which  has  been  of  Incalculable 
usefulness  in  preventing  violations  of  the 
law  by  creditors. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  ad- 
ministers the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  and 
which  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  for 
consumers  and  businessmen  alike  in 
making  this  law  work,  regards  the  po- 
tential damages  of  class  action  suits  for 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  violations  as  the 
key  to  strict  compliance. 

A  lender  or  creditor  may  take  an  oc- 
casional chance  in  disguising  the  per- 
centage rate  of  the  finance  charge,  or  in 
failing  to  give  full  disclosure  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  a  credit  agreement, 
figuring  that  the  civil  damages  of  twice 
the  finance  charge,  up  to  $1,000,  with  a 
$100  minimum  recovery,  might  be  well 
worth  the  risk.  But  no  creditor — I  re- 
peat, no  creditor — is  going  to  take  the 
risk  of  violating  the  law  in  a  consistent 
pattern,  or  among  numerous  customers, 
as  long  as  he  faces  the  risk  of  a  class 
action  recovery  of  at  least  $100  for  every 
member  of  the  class  of  consumers  In- 
volved. 

This  is  what  has  kept  the  major  na- 
tional creditors  watching  their  step  with 
extreme  caution  when  it  comes  to  any 
possible  violation  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act.  If  these  large  corporations  were 
as  much  concerned  about  antitrust  pen- 
alties as  they  are  of  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  violations,  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
find  their  work  largely  advisory  in  the 
antitrust  field.  That  is  what  has  hap- 
pened In  truth  In  lending — the  major 
creditors  clear  all  of  their  forms  and 
procedures  with  the  Federal  Reserve  or 
with  the  FTC  in  advance,  to  make  sure 
they  are  not  In  any  possible  violation  of 
the  law. 


I  know  of  no  other  law  which  Is  u 
carefully  observed  by  the  large  corpon- 
tlons  of  this  country.  And  with  good  re». 
son :  they  are  scared  to  death  of  the  pot. 
sible  consequences.  It  is  not  the  Qovem* 
ment  agency  enforcement  they  fear  ao 
much  as  the  private  enforcement  by  cob. 
sumers  filing  class  action  cases. 

No  wonder  the  Industry  has  f oujjit  m 
hard  for  5  years  to  turn  the  class  actloo 
weapon  Into  a  tame  pussycat.  By  passage 
of  section  408  of  this  conference  report, 
the  lenders  and  creditors — the  big  banb, 
the  finance  companies,  the  chain  retail* 
ers,  the  credit  card  companies,  and  the 
catalog  houses — will  have  won  one  d 
the  greatest  lobbying  victories  of  all  t\n\f 
at  the  consumer's  expense. 

There  are  some  useful  provisions  in 
title  IV  of  this  bill,  chlefiy  In  writing  into 
the  law  policies  already  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  regulation  Z, 
Including  some  which  have  already  beeo 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  Fed- 
eral Reserve  spokesmen  have  told  us  they 
would  rather  see  no  bill  passed  than  one 
containing  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11221 
destroying  the  effectiveness  of  class  ac« 
tlon  suits  as  a  compliance  weapon. 
What  does  section  408  do  which  Is  ao 
bad?  It  limits  to  $100,000,  or  1  percent  of 
net  worth,  whichever  Is  less,  the  mazl< 
mum  penalty  which  could  be  assessed 
against  a  creditor  for  a  large  scale  vio- 
lation of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  For 
the  major  national  creditors  this  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  slap  on  the  wrist;  for  smaller 
ones,  the  1  percent  of  net  worth  limito- 
tion  is  a  token  damage  Judgment,  regard- 
less of  the  magnitude  of  the  offense. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
there  have  been  no  successful  class  ac- 
tions so  far  under  the  Truth  in  Lendli^ 
Act,  although  many  have  been  filed.  The 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Etaen 
case  recently  put  a  real  crimp  in  the  fU- 
Ing  of  frivolous  class  action  cases  under 
this  law  or  any  other — the  plaintiff  muit 
bear  the  entire  expense  of  finding  and 
notifying  every  possible  member  of  the 
class  on  whose  behalf  the  case  is  filed.  So 
you  will  not  see  any  more  cases  filed  oo 
behalf  of  huge  numbers  of  persons, 
known  or  unknown,  unless  the  case  i>  u 
airtight  and  the  offense  so  clear  and  on- 
disputable  that  the  plaintiffs  and  their 
attorneys  are  willing  to  underwrite  the 
great  costs  of  personal  notification  to 
every  member  of  the  class. 

If  there  is  a  limit  of  $100,000  on  total 
recovery,  as  this  bill  provides  in  sectloo 
408,  the  expenses  of  filing  and  pursuinf 
the  case  would,  in  most  instances,  be 
more  than  the  possible  recovery.  Yoo 
would  be  opening  the  door  to  a  new  era 
of  disregard  for  a  law  which,  up  to  now, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  Fed- 
eral laws  on  the  books  In  protecting  the 
consumer. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  limitations 
imposed  in  section  408  on  class  action 
recoveries  is  retroactive,  and  applies  to 
any  case  already  on  file  which  has  not 
been  finally  adjudicated. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  this  Home 
have  been  advocating  for  years  the  en- 
actment of  Federal  legislation  to  provide 
for  class  action  cases  in  a  variety  of  con- 
sumer law  violations.  The  g&xtiJBBM 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhahdt)  has  beet 
particularly  active  on  this  issue.  Many 
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others  have  joined  him.  But  here  we  have 
an  instance  where  we  already  have  on 
the  books  a  strong  class  action  law  as  it 
applies  in  truth-in-lending  violations. 
The  whole  thrust  of  section  408  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  11221  Is  to 
destroy  that  consumer  protection  device. 

Of  all  of  the  nongermane  Senate 
amendments  in  this  conference  report,  I 
would  say  this  is  not  only  the  worst,  the 
most  anticonsumer  provision  of  all,  but 
it  is  the  prime  objective  of  those  who 
want  to  weaken  truth  in  lending.  This  is 
the  price  the  Senate  has  tried  to  exact 
for  a  bill  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  women.  If  you  want  to  know  the 
truth,  this  is  why  the  Senate's  sex  and 
marital  status  discrimination  legislation 
has  been  passed  over  there  only  as  part 
of  a  package  deal  which  included,  first 
and  foremost,  the  destruction  of  the  class 
action  weapon  In  truth  in  lending  en- 
forcement. 

My  subcommittee  agreed  in  May  that 
we  would  process  antidiscrimination  leg- 
islation, for  women  and  for  minority 
groups  and  the  elderly,  as  a  separate  bill, 
not  as  part  of  a  package  involving  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act.  We  had  that  understanding  and 
agreement  when  we  introduced  the  bill, 
HH.  14856,  on  May  16.  Suddenly,  the 
Senate  tacked  its  antidiscrimination  bill 
onto  H.R.  11221,  but  only  as  part  of  a 
package  which  contains  this  provision 
destroying  the  effectiveness  of  class  ac- 
tions as  a  deterrent  to  truth  in  lending 
violations.  Was  the  purpose  to  avoid  a 
showdown  with  the  House  on  a  separate 
antidiscrimination  bill?  I  think  so. 

The  conferees  adopted  the  Senate's 
nongermane  truth  in  lending  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  11221  after  the  full  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  had  begun  final  committee  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  14856.  We  would  have 
finished  in  the  full  committee  on  that 
bill  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  But  on  last 
Thursday,  H.R.  14856  was  torpedoed  by 
the  conferees  on  H.R.  11221  and  we  are 
now  confronted  with  this  bad  legislation 
affecting  every  consumer  in  the  country 
who  ever  uses  credit. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  speak  out  in  support  of  the  provision 
in  the  conference  report  on  HJl.  11221, 
deposit  insurance  coverage  which 
amends  the  Consmner  Credit  Protection 
Act  to  prohibit  any  creditor  from  dis- 
criminating against  any  applicant  for 
credit  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status.  This  provision  permits  a  husband 
and  wife  to  seek  separate  credit  and  be 
separately  responsible  for  these  debts. 
Punitive  damages  In  class  action  suits 
are  limited  to  $100,000  of  1  percent  of 
the  net  worth  of  the  creditor,  whichever 
is  less. 

Under  this  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act,  it  will  be  unlavtrful  for  any  creditor 
to  discriminate  against  any  applicant  on 
the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status  with 
respect  to  any  aspect  of  a  credit  trans- 
action. However,  any  inquiry  Into  nmrl- 
tal  status  shall  not  be  unlawful  if  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  a  cred- 
itors' rig^its  and  remedies.  Consideration 
of  state  property  laws  affecting  credit- 
worthiness shall  not  constitute  discrimi- 
nation if  these  laws  are  not  more  dis- 
criminatory in  nature. 


This  bill  does  not  cover  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  age.  I  would  support  im- 
mediate hearings  on  the  subject  of  age 
discrimination.  What  I  am  opposed  to 
is  a  cutoff  of  credit  simply  based  on  age. 
But,  I  also  recognize  that  age  is  a  factor 
insofar  as  It  is  a  consideration  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  a  loan.  With  respect 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  in  terms 
of  youth,  so  long  as  one  Is  of  contractual 
age,  age  in  that  sense  shoul4  not  be  a  fac- 
tor as  long  as  one  is  otherwise  credit- 
worthy. Therefore,  there  should  be  Im- 
mediate hearings  on  the  question  of  age. 

Along  with  others  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs,  I  introduced  the  first  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  subject  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex  and  marital  status.  The 
subcommittee  considered  such  a  bill  and 
reported  It  out  to  the  full  committee. 
The  full  committee  is  now  considering 
that  bill.  Because  of  the  rush  to  tuijoum- 
ment,  I  would  rather  take  the  Senate  blU 
which  in  fact  my  office  helped  prepare 
for  Introduction  than  to  wait  for  what 
might  be  a  more  perfected  bill  which 
might  come  out  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Ciu-rency  Consumer  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee which  would  not  be  enacted  dur- 
ing this  session. 

It  hEis  taken  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of 
end-runs  necessary  to  bring  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  for  a  vote  this  year.  But, 
the  good  things  never  come  easy,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  best. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sJso  appending  a 
letter  from  NOW  stating  their  support 
of  the  provision  on  class  action: 

September  26,  1974. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Please  accept 
the  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW) 
for  your  continuing  efforts  to  obtain  pas- 
sage of  federal  legislation  to  assure  equal 
credit  opportunity  to  all  people  without 
regard  to  sex  or  marital  status.  We  believe 
that  your  work  has  been  a  key  factor  in 
bringing  H.R.  14856  out  of  Representative 
Sullivan's  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs and  we  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  to  gain  needed  support  in  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

We  are  aware  that  during  the  last  mark- 
up session  of  the  Subcommittee  you  spon- 
sored an  amendment  to  provide  a  maximum 
dollar  limitation  in  class  actions  for  punitive 
damages.  The  overwhelming  support  for  this 
amendment  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
10-2  vote  of  your  colleagues.  Prior  to  that 
session,  several  of  us  in  the  NOW  legislative 
office  assured  you  and  many  of  your  col- 
leagues that  we  did  not  object  to  such  a 
provision  and.  Indeed.  If  our  support  of  the 
amendment  serves  to  maximize  chances  of 
the  bill's  enactment,  we  support  It.  We  refer 
back  to  our  letter  to  you  of  4/13/74  wherein 
Ann  Scott  assured  you  that  NOW  feels  that 
this  credit  biU  must  provide  for  stringent 
punitive  damages  In  individual  actions  and 
that  we  prefer  a  strong  incentive  to  In- 
dividual lawsuits  rather  than  class  actions  in 
the  context  of  credit  discrimination. 

If  you  encounter  criticism  or  opposition 
to  your  support  for  a  ceiling  on  punitive 
class  action  damages,  please  be  reminded 
that  prior  to  the  introduction  of  HM.  14856. 
the  most  recent  version  of  an  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  BIU,  every  bill  Introduced  In 
the  House  or  Congress  contained  such  a  ceil- 
ing. In  particular,  at  least  88  Members  co- 
sponsored  bills  containing  a  $100,000  maxi- 
mum and  at  least  49  Members  oo-sponsored 


bUls  providing  a  maximum  of  the  lesser  of 
$100,000  or  1%  of  a  creditor's  net  worth. 
Similarly,  each  of  the  two  bUls  that  passed 
the  Senate  on  unanimous  votes  contained 
one  of  these  maximums.  It  Is  clear  to  us 
that  your  proposal  reOects  the  mainstream 
of  current  thinking  on  this  issue. 

We  extend  our  support  to  you  for  your 
willingness  to  accommodate  the  political 
realities  surrounding  this  bill.  We  feel  that 
this  bill  meets  the  demands  of  creditworthy 
women,  and  provides  stringent  but  fair  pen- 
alties for  violations.  We  look  forward  to  your 
continued  efforts  to  obtain  passage  of  H.R. 
14856.  Please  contact  us  for  any  assistance 
we  can  provide. 
Sincerely. 

Casey  Hughes, 

Director. 

Mr.  TTRMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  this  vital  legislation 
to  provide  full  deposit  insurance  for  pub- 
lic iinits  and  increase  deposit  insurance 
from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

The  conference  took  some  important 
steps,  some  of  which  I  have  been  work- 
ing toward  for  some  time,  among  which 
is  the  equal  credit  opportunity  provi- 
sions. These  provisions  to  end  the  dis- 
crimination against  women  with  regard 
to  credit  opportunities  are  a  long  time  in 
coming  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  these  pro- 
visions, I  want  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee for  their  outstanding  work. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  generally  the 
actions  taken  by  the  conferees. 

The  bill  amends  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
consumer  against  unfair  and  inaccurate 
credit  billing  and  credit  card  practices. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions.  The  conferees  accepted  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  to 
redefine  the  term  "creditor." 

The  Senate  bill  provided  a  series  of 
basically  technical  amendments  de- 
signed to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  comparable  provisions. 
The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  pro- 
visions. 

The  bill  amends  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  to  prohibit  any  creditor 
from  discriminating  against  any  ap- 
plicant for  credit  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status.  The  conferees  accepted 
the  Senate  provision  with  amendments 
to  conform  it  more  closely  to  the  version 
of  the  "Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act" 
recently  reported  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "discriminate"  was 
eliminated.  The  fiexlbUity  of  the  regu- 
latory authority  was  broadened.  It  was 
made  explicit  that  credit  granted  to  an 
individual  party  to  a  marriage  vrtll  be 
the  sole  responsibility  of  that  party. 
The  limitation  on  class  action  suits  was 
further  limited  to  the  lesser  of  $100,000 
or  1  percent  of  the  net  worth  of  the 
creditor  to  protect  small  business  firms 
from  catastrophic  judgments.  The  ef- 
fective date  of  the  provision  wsis  ex- 
tended from  6  months  to  1  year  to  give 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  sufficient 
time  to  Issue  regulations. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
allov(ring  the  proceeds  of  abandoned 
money  orders  and  travelers*  checks  to 
escheat  to  the  state  in  which  they  were 
purchased  or,  if  the  state  of  purchase  is 
unknown,  such  proceeds  would  accrue 
to  the  state  in  which  the  issuing  organi- 
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zation  has  Its  principal  place  of  business. 
The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  House  receded  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  contalaed  a  provision 
placing  a  limitation  of 'f 295  billion  on 
Federal  expenditures  and  net  lending  for 
the  fiscal  year  1975.  The  flouse  bill  had 
no  comparable  provisioit  The  Senate 
receded  to  the  House  fcr  which  I  am 
regretful.  I  support  a  $29$  billion  ceiling. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spe^er.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  Uie -conference  re- 
port, f 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qi^stion  is  on  the 
conference  report.  : 

The  question  was  t^en;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  tht^  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  b3^  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — y«is  355,  nays  1, 
answered  "present"  6,  no*  voting  72,  as 
follows: 

[Ron  No.  69ft] 
TEAS— 365 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
ArendB 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badillo 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Barrett 
Baiunan 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Bla£!fil 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Bxirke,  Calif. 
Bvirke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 


Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Crane 
Cronin 
Culver 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniels, 

Dominlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  8.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
I>evlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
du  Pont 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlna,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Pish 
Plsher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraaer 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Froehllch 
Pulton 
Fuqua 


GaydoB 

Gettys 

Glaimo 

Oilman 
V  Olnn 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Gross 

Orover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 
E  Haley 
"  Hamilton 

-  Hammer- 

schmldt 
IHanley 
-Hanrahan 
.  Harrington 
:  Harsha 
Hastings 

-  Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 

KlUls 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hun  gate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyroa 


lAtfumarslno 

Nelsen 

Landgrebe 

Nichols 

tAndrum 

NU 

Latta 

Obey 

Leggett 

O'NelU 

Lehman 

Parrta 

Lent 

Passman 

Litton 

Patnum 

Long,  La. 

Patten 

Long,  Md. 

Perkins 

Liijan 

Pettis 

Ltiken 

Peyser 

McClory 

Pickle 

McCloskey 

Pike 

McColUster 

Poage 

McCormack 

Preyer 

McEwen 

Price,  m. 

McFall 

Price,  Tex. 

McKay 

Qule 

McKlnney 

Rallsback 

McSpadden 

RandaU 

Macdonald 

Rangel 

Madden 

Regula 

Madlgan 

Reuss 

Mahon 

Rhodes 

MaUary 

Rlegle 

Marazltl 

Rlnaldo 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Roberts 

Martin,  N.C. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Mathla,  Oa. 

RoblBon.  N.Y. 

Matsunaga 

Rodino 

Mayne 

Roe 

MazzoU 

Rogers 

Meeds 

Roncalio,  Wyo 

Melcher 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Metcalfe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Mezvlnnky 

Rose 

BClchel 

Rosenthal 

Mllford 

Roetenkowakl 

MUler 

Roush 

Mlnlsh 

Rousselot 

Mink 

Roy 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Roybal 

MltcheU,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Mlzell 

Ruth 

Moakley 

St  Germain 

MoUohan 

Sarasln 

Montgomery 

Sarbanes 

Moorhead, 

Batterfleld 

Calif. 

Scherle 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Schneebell 

Morgan 

Sebelius 

Mosher 

Selberllng 

Moss 

Shipley 

Murphy,  ni. 

Shoup 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Shrlver 

Murtha 

Shuster 

Myers 

Slkes 

Natcher 

Slsk 

Nedzl 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Spence 
Stanton, 

J.  WUilam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Traxler 
Treen 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Whalen 
WldnaU 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
WyOler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NAYS— 1 
Rees 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 8 


Armstrong 

Green,  Oreg. 

QulUen 

Camp 

Lott 

Sullivan 

NOT  VOTING — 72 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Griffiths 

Ryan 

Blester 

Hanna 

Sandman 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Schroeder 

Brasco 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Snyder 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hubert 

Stai^gers 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Huber 

Steed 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Hunt 

Steele 

Chamberlain 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stubblefleld 

Clawson,  Del 

King 

Stuckey 

CoUier 

McDade 

Symms 

Conable 

Mann 

Teague 

Coughlin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Tlernan 

Daniel,  Robert 

MUls 

Towell.  Nev. 

W,  Jr. 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Vigor!  to 

de  la  Garza 

OBrlen 

Ware 

Dennis 

OHara 

White 

Dlggs 

Owens 

Whltehurst 

Donohue 

Pepper 

Whltten 

Dorn 

Podell 

Wiggins 

Duncan 

Powell,  Ohio 

Williams 

Ell  berg 

Prltchard 

WUson. 

Plynt 

Rarick 

Charles  H., 

Gibbons 

Reld 

Calif. 

Orasso 

Rooney,  NY. 

Wright 

Green,  Pa. 

Runnels 

Yovmg,  S.C. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 

Carolina. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.   Pepper   with   Mrs.   Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mrs.  Orasso. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  CoUler. 

Mrs.  Schroeder  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Tlernan. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Con- 
able. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Vigorito  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Califamta 

Mr.  Hunt  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McDade  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Prltchard  with  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Whltehurst  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina  with  Ifr. 
Ware. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  title  In 
which  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.J.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  suspend,  in  the  case  of  Tur- 
key, the  application  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 606(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  section  3(c)  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  material  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conference  report  just  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  CORRECT  THE  ENROLLMENT  OP 
H.R.   11221 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  666)  directing  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  corrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
HJl.  11221. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rks.  666 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativet 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  in  the  enroll- 
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n«nt  of  the  bUl  H.B.  11221,  the  Clerk  of  the 
^a»  to  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
tbe  foUowlng  correction: 

On  page  16,  line  9  of  the  r^>ort  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  bUl  HJl.  11231, 
gttlke  out  "A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  an 
^tension  of"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "the  obligor's  account  Is  not  re- 
stricted or  closed". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.         ^^_^_^^__ 

ON  THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC 
DISCLOSURE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Inciude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
revelations  of  large  gifts  by  Vice-Presl- 
dent-designate  Nelson  Rockefeller  to 
aides  and  friends  has  stirred  considera- 
ble controversy.  I  am  concerned  that 
^fts  of  large  sums  were  made  to  public 
ofilceholders  without  pubUc  disclosure. 
I  am  also  concerned,  however,  that  the 
information  on  these  gifts  is  being  leaked 
piecemeal  by  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tee sources.  Such  selective  leaking  does 
not  speak  well  for  the  Congress  nor  pro- 
vide for  a  rational  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  gifts  in  particular  or  the 
quaUflcations  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  to 
be  Vice  President  in  general. 

At  the  onset  of  the  House  and  Senate 
confirmation  hearings,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Rockefeller  provided 
full  financial  disclosure  including  his  tax 
returns,  and  left  it  entirely  to  the  com- 
mittee's discretion  to  disclose  any  or  all 
of  the  information.  The  committee  mem- 
bers decided  to  keep  confidential  much 
of  the  information.  During  the  past 
weeks,  however,  in  an  unauthorized  way, 
more  information  has  been  released  In 
a  selected  and  sometimes  nonattributable 
manner.  As  one  who  files  a  full  net  worth 
statement  and  tax  return  in  the  House 
available  for  public  scrutiny,  I  personally 
would  favor  full  disclosure  of  the  infor- 
mation—indeed a  full  disclosiu-e  of  the 
net  worth  of  all  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  and  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  What  is  happening  with  the 
current  selective  disclosure  of  the  Rocke- 
feller information  should  give  us  pause 
to  think  about  this  issue.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  I  do  believe  it  Is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  that  it  at  least 
provide  a  full  disclosure  of  all  personal 
gifts  made  by  Mr.  Rockefeller — in  fair- 
ness to  the  public  and  to  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
With  this  information,  the  public  can 
make  a  better  assessment  of  the  nature 
of  these  gifts  and  the  motivation  of  the 
Vice  Presidential  nominee  in  making 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  calling  for  this  dis- 
closure, I  must  confess  a  certain  am- 
bivalence. Since  coming  to  Congress  in 
1989,  I  have  worked  hard  to  protect  in- 
dividual's right  to  privacy.  Ano,  I  believe 
that  like  all  Americans,  public  ofllce- 
holders  are  entitled  to  some  privEicy.  A 


balance  must  be  struck  however,  between 
the  privacy  rights  of  these  individuals 
and  the  public's  right  to  know  of  private 
actions  by  public  oflJceholders  that  af- 
fect public  policy.  I  know  that  many 
Members  of  Congress  objected  to  pro- 
viding their  tax  returns  to  the  media 
because  they  contained  information  re- 
lating to  their  private  lives,  such  as  medi- 
cal expenses  and  alimony  payments, 
which  they  did  not  want  to  disclose. 
While  I  made  public  my  tax  return,  I 
can  understand  their  feelings.  In  the  in- 
stance of  a  Rockefeller  gift,  disclosure 
may  intrude  on  the  privacy  of  some  of 
the  gifts'  recipients  who  are  private  citi- 
zens. At  this  point,  however,  on  balance 
I  think  full  disclosure  is  necessary. 

My  own  recommendation  for  the  issue 
of  gift  giving  Is  that  a  public  officeholder 
be  required  to  make  a  public  listing  of 
gifts  to  public  employees  where  the  value 
is  in  excess  of  $500.  This  would  be  appli- 
cable to  appointed  and  elected  officials 
and  would  include  campaign  contribu- 
tions, outright  gifts,  salaries,  and  loans, 
and  it  would  apply  to  recipients  who  cur- 
rently are  public  officials  or  public  offi- 
cials either  1  year  before  or  after  the 
making  of  the  gift.  I  will  introduce  legis- 
lation to  do  this.  Gifts  per  se  are  not  evil. 
What  must  be  determined  are  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  them  and 
whether  any  strings  are  attached  to 
them. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  call  for  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  gifts  made  by  Nelson 
Rockefeller  so  that  we  can  get  back  to 
rationally  evaluating  the  nominee's  cre- 
dentials and  not  find  ourselves  waiting 
for  the  latest  headline  that  is  the  product 
of  a  leak  designed  to  catch  us  by  sur- 
prise. The  public  Is  owed  full  disclosure. 


HOMEBUILDING   INDUSTRY   NEEDS 
ASSISTANCE 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
most  of  us  who  heard  Uie  President's 
speech  yesterday  would  certainly  applaud 
the  thrust  of  what  he  said.  I  would  agree 
with  80  percent  of  what  he  said. 

There  is  one  factor,  though,  that  is 
most  deserving  of  our  immediate  atten- 
tion. One  of  the  things  which  the  Pres- 
ident asked  the  Congress  to  do  was  to 
enact  legislation,  even  before  we  recess, 
to  make  home  mortgages  eUgible  for 
purchase  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  thus  providing  assistance 
for  our  beleaguered  homebullding  and 
alUed  industries.  The  President  has  as- 
sured us  that  as  soon  as  the  Congress 
provides  this  legislation,  he  will  make 
available  at  least  $3  billion,  enough  to 
finance  about  100,000  homes. 

Such  legislation  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, Mr.  Speaker,  for  it  will  pro- 
vide much  needed  reUef  to  many  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  The  present  short- 
age of  mortgage  money  has  delayed  new 
housing  construction,  forcing  heavy  un- 
employment in  the  construction  industry 
and  a  shortage  of  housing,  thereby  cre- 
ating tremendous  upward  pressure  on 
housing  costs.  We  have  already  begun 


to  see  bankruptcies  in  the  homebullding 
industry  because  of  these  pressures  and 
they  will  increase  at  a  growing  rate  un- 
til the  Congress  produces  remedial  leg- 
islation. Each  day  the  situation  worsens. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  promptly 
consider  the  financial  institution  bill, 
which  would  give  savings  and  loan  com- 
panies and  other  tiirift  institutions, 
traditional  suppliers  of  home  mortgage 
money,  more  capital  to  lend  to  home 
buyers  and  at  the  same  time  encourage 
savings  by  the  general  public. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing positive  in  our  quest  for  the  solu- 
tion to  rampant  inflation.  For  us  not  to 
act  on  this  critical  matter  will  only  mean 
even  higher  housing  costs,  an  even 
tighter  money  market,  higher  unem- 
ployment and  an  increase  in  bank- 
ruptcies, both  personal  and  business. 

I  call  upon  the  leadership  to  keep 
Congress  in  session  as  long  as  is  neces- 
sary, despite  the  pending  election,  so  as 
to  effect  legislation  which  will  provide 
relief  to  homebullding  and  allied  in- 
dustries. 

PRESIDENT'S   ECONOMIC  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re\ise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  President  Ford's  mes- 
sage on  the  economy  yesterday  con- 
tained many  valuable  proposals  for 
fighting  inflation.  The  Congress  must 
quickly  get  behind  his  programs  to  boost 
food  production  and  reduce  the  need  for 
oil  imports  and  shore  up  the  housing  in- 
dustry, which  has  borne  the  bnmt  of 
the  high  interest  rates.  President  Ford 
was  right  on  target  in  calling  for  reduc- 
tion of  overregulation  of  business  which 
has  strangled  productive  capacity.  His 
spending  ceiling  is  absolutely  essential. 

One  major  area  of  controversy,  how- 
ever, will  of  necessity  command  immedi- 
ate attention:  his  5 -percent  tax  sur- 
charge on  families  with  $15,000  gross  in- 
come and  individuals  making  $7,500.  Mr. 
Ford  argues  that  the  $5  billion  in  revenue 
from  this  tax  increase  is  needed  to  pay 
for  his  other  proposals.  What  it  actually 
does  is  help  those  in  Government  who  do 
not  want  to  face  the  necessity  of  deeper 
spending  cutbacks. 

The  Federal  budget  for  this  year  Is  out 
of  balance  by  $10  billion,  with  $305  billicHi 
in  expenditures  and  $295  billion  in  reve- 
nues. The  $300  biUion  spending  celling 
would  still  leave  the  budget  out  of  bal- 
ance unless  the  tax  surcharge  is  imposed. 

As  I  see  it,  we  have  two  alternatives  If 
the  budget  is  to  be  balanced  this  year: 
either  we  must  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
$300  billion  spending  level,  or  else  we 
must  cut  spending  back  to  $295  billion 
and  live  within  the  available  revenues. 
I  favor  the  latter  option. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
bill  to  establish  a  spending  ceiling,  as 
called  for  by  the  President.  If  enacted,  It 
would  put  a  lid  on  Federal  spending,  not 
at  $300  bilUon — which  would  necessitate 
a  tax  increase — but  at  the  level  of  $295 
billion.  This  would  make  the  tax  sur- 
charge unnecessary. 
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It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to  soak 
Middle  Americans  and  take  a  lot  more 
money  from  them  and  give  it  to  some- 
body else.  Aside  from  being  just  another 
"Income  redistribution"  plan,  this  dis- 
criminatory tax  surcharge  would  make  it 
easier  for  the  big  spenders  In  Congress 
to  continue  their  extravagant  spending 
programs. 

If  Americans  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  tighten  up  their  belts  and  live 
within  their  means  then  Government 
must  do  the  same.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
ask  taxpayers  to  reduce  their  spendable 
income  so  the  Government  will  not  have 
to  reduce  its.  t 

I  would  also  concur  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson) 
that  Congress  must  stay  In  session  until 
we  resolve  this  issue.  If  we  return  to  full- 
time  campaigning  without  putting  this 
question  to  a  vote,  I  am  sure  we  will  not 
be  able  to  pass  any  such  strong  measures 
after  the  election. 

The  housing  Industry  needs  an  an- 
swer urgently.  The  taxpiayers  need  an 
answer. 

If  we  cannot  reduce  Spending  to  a 
ceiling  of  $295  billion,  if  'vx  cannot  mus- 
ter the  vote  to  cut  spending  below  $300 
billion,  then  let  us  admit  that  on  a  re- 
corded vote  and  then  face  up  to  the  re- 
sulting necessity  of  a  tax  increase  to  pay 
for  it.  " 

The  worst  thing  would  be  for  us  to  go 
home  having  done  nothing. 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  ABORTION 
QUESTION 

(Mr.  DEULUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  received  in  the  mail  one  of  the  most 
powerful  statements  I  have  yet  read  con- 
cerning the  role  of  Congress  and  the 
abortion  issue. 

Today  this  question  is  important  be- 
cause the  House-Senate  conference  on 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  must 
make  a  decision  on  the  controversial 
Bartlett  amendment.  In  my  opinion, 
were  Congress  to  accept  the  Bartlett  lan- 
guage, thousands  of  women  will  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  abortions — especially 
women  with  low  incomes  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  costs  of  an  abortion. 

Instead  of  the  vile  rhetoric  often  em- 
ployed by  so-called  pro-life  fanatics,  this 
letter  takes  a  logical,  compassionate  look 
at  the  abortion  question  and  its  Impli- 
cations for  congressional  action.  I  am 
very  impressed  with  this  letter,  and  I 
highly  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
give  it  serious  consideration. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  deleted 
the  full  name  of  the  author  of  this  letter. 
The  woman  who  wrote  It  works  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  she 
has  taken  her  own  time  and  money  to 
get  this  letter  to  us.  I  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  her,  and  she  agrees  that  It  is 
best  that  she  not  be  fully  identified  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  that  her  own 
personal  views  would  then  be  taken  as 
those  also  of  the  Member  for  whom  she 
works. 
The  letter  follows : 


W.^SHrNCTON.  DC,  October  4,  1974. 
D2AS  I.lE.Ma...^.  OP  Cunobssj:  First  of  all, 
please  dont  bother  to  answer  this  letter.  I 
work  In  a  Congressional'  office,  and  I  know 
how  letters  get  answered.  I  would  much 
rather  you  read  this  (and  I  would  appreciate 
your  taking  ten  minutes  to  read  It,  since  I 
have  spent  many  hours  and  money  I  can 
barely  afford  to  write  and  distribute  It)  tmd 
think  about  It  than  have  your  staff  answer 
It  as  they  answer  all  abortion  letters.  And 
please  don't  ignore  me  because  I  don't  live  In 
your  Congressional  district;  I  am  writing 
about  a  national  Issue,  and  your  votes  on  It 
affect  everyone  In  the  country,  directly  or 
Indirectly. 

I  want  to  deal  with  both  the  Issue  of  abor- 
tion In  general  and  the  amendments  which 
have  been  passed  by  Congress  recently  which 
prohibit  the  use  of  public  funds  for  abor- 
tion. I  wish  I  could  address  each  of  you  per- 
sonally; lack  of  more  time  and  money  for- 
bids It — and  also,  therefore,  acknowledging 
those  of  you  who  have  voted  against  these 
amendments. 

I  don't  believe  most  of  you  realize  the 
power  you  hold  in  your  hands.  It  Is  Incredi- 
ble— you  have  the  power  to  prevent  women 
from  having  abortions  and  thereby  to  have 
to  bear  and  raise  for  the  next  18  years  or  so 
children  they  do  not  want.  You  have  the 
power  to  bring  children  Into  the  world  who 
may  be  rejected  emotionally  or  even  beaten 
from  the  day  they  are  born.  You  have  an 
enormous  power  to  create  suffering— In  the 
mothers.  In  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  m 
the  unwanted  chUdren  themselves.  And  you 
have  the  power  to  create,  therefore,  more 
Richard  Specks  and  Charles  Mansons  and 
many  of  the  others  who  have  killed  both  un- 
known people  and  our  leaders  In  the  past  few 
years.  In  short,  your  power  to  rule  people's 
lives  almost  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Ideas 
of  Individual  freedom  and  •life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"  that  are  supposed 
to  be  Inalienable  rights — especially  since  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  do  not  agree 
with  your  position  against  abortion. 

Look  at  the  large  picture  first.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  world,  two-thirds  of  whose  people 
are  already  starving.  Is  supposed  to  double  by 
the  end  of  this  century.  All  this  Increase  will 
do  Is  Increase  the  suffering.  Other  birth  con- 
trol methods  may  fall  or  may  be  too  difficult 
to  Implement  In  some  of  the  less  affluent  na- 
tions of  the  world,  where  birth  control  Is 
most  needed. 

In  Japan,  they  legalized  abortion  shortly 
after  World  War  H;  If  they  hadn't,  the  people 
would  have  overrun  their  Island,  only  a 
small  part  of  which  is  fit  to  live  on  anjrway. 
It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  what  the  quality  of 
life  would  be  In  that  country  If  they  had 
not  done  so.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  they  have  almost  no  battered  children 
(as  opposed  to  at  least  6000  reported  cases, 
and  probably  thousands  more  unreported. 
In  this  country  each  year),  since  they  have 
no  unwanted  children.  For  whatever  reason 
women  feel  they  should  not  bear  a  chUd, 
whether  emotional,  financial,  or  simply 
feeling  they  have  enough  chUdren  already, 
they  are  allowed  abortions. 

Take  another  area.  In  Latin  America, 
which  has  the  highest  birthrates  In  the 
world,  the  quality  of  life  Is  among  the  worst. 
And  every  year,  all  of  the  slight  rise  in  pro- 
ductivity they  experience  that  should  pro- 
duce a  rise  In  the  standard  of  living  Is  eaten 
up  by  the  Increase  In  population.  It  is  ridic- 
ulous to  talk  about  children  being  beyond 
price  when  you  bring  them  into  a  world 
where  they  will  have  not  enough  to  eat  (and 
may.  therefore,  become  both  physically  and 
mentally  retarded),  not  enough  clothes,  not 
enough  shelter,  and  not  enough  education. 
These  things  cost  money;  and  any  person 
who  says  that  he  or  she  Is,  by  preventing 
abortions,  protecting  the  "sanctity  of  hu- 
man life"  Is  Ignoring  what  the  quality  of 
that  life  Is  going  to  be. 


Closer  to  home,  let's  take  the  issue  of  ttM 
use  of  public  funds  for  abortions.  If  it  tt 
simply  a  matter  of  money,  the  answer  u 
simple,  too.  A  study  has  shown  that,  com. 
pared  to  the  amount  of  public  funds  used 
for  abortions  In  California  In  1873,  It  would 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  state  thi»« 
times  as  much  If  all  these  women  had  com. 
pleted  their  pregnancies  and  borne  their 
babies.  This  amount  does  not  begin  to  take 
Into  account  further  funds  that  could  be 
needed  to  support  these  children,  possibly 
all  through  chUdhood,  given  their  mothers' 
poverty.  It  has  also  been  proven  a  myth  that 
poor  women  want  more  children  because 
that  means  more  welfare  payments;  another 
study  has  shown  that  they  are  choosing 
abortion  in  greater  proportions  than 
wealthier  women. 

I  think  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  what  an  incredible  commitment  It 
Is  to  raise  a  child.  Imagine  If  I  came  into 
your  office,  placed  an  Infant  on  your  desk, 
and  said  that  you  must  raise  It  to  adult, 
hood.  You  might  wish  that  the  child  would 
have  a  good  home  and  parents,  and  you  would 
certainly  bear  It  no  111  will;  but  that  would 
be  far  different  from  making  the  enormous 
adjustment  required  to  conunlt  your  life  to 
taking  care  of  It  from  that  day  forward.  Yet 
this  Is  what  you  have  the  power  to  do  to 
women  who  cannot  afford  abortions. 

People  claim  that  If  we  aUow  abortions, 
then  the  next  step  wUl  be  kUUng  the  elderly, 
the  mentally  retarded,  the  mentally  lu.  or 
other  people  who  are  helpless  and  dependent. 
This  Is  ridiculous.  They  are  two  entirely  dif - 
ferent  situations.  I  just  don't  know  any  old 
people,  mental  retardates,  etc..  who  are  In 
the  womb  of  another  person.  While  fetusei, 
are  potential  human  beings,  these  others 
are  human   beings. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  question  of  grant- 
ing fetuses  full  civil  and  constitutional  rights 
as  human  beings — what  are  we  going  to  do, 
count  them  In  the  census?  I  do  not  argue 
for  a  moment  that  fetuses  are  not  alive, 
merely  that  they  are  dot  comparable  to  hu- 
man beings.  After  all,  the  sperm  and  the 
ovum,  before  conception,  are  forms  of  life; 
but  who  believes  In  saving  every  one  of 
them?  This  may  seem  to  be  carrying  the 
argument  to  absurdity,  but  that  Is  whew 
the  "pro-life"  position  leads  us.  Docton 
can't  even  agree  on  when  conception  oc- 
curs—whether It  U  at  fertUlzatlon  or  when, 
several  days  later,  the  fertUlzed  egg  moves 
down  the  faUoplan  tubes  to  the  utertis. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  none  of  you  can 
claim  to  represent  the  wUl  of  the  American 
people  when  you  vote  In  any  way  to  prohibit 
abortions.  PoUs  have  shown  that  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  (it  was  around  60% 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  Is  nearly  70^0  now, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  climb)  feel 
that  abortion  is  a  matter  between  a  woman 
and  her  doctor.  The  only  thing  you  have 
been  reacting  to  la  a  highly  vocal  campaign 
by  a  group  of  people  who,  while  I  do  not 
deny  their  right  to  be  against  abortions  for 
themselves,  have  no  right  to  Impose  that 
view  on  the  majority  of  the  American  people, 
who  do  believe  In  Individual  choice  on  this 
Issue. 

In  regard  to  the  specifically  religious  views 
against  abortion  of  some  of  these  people,  I 
would  like  to  paraphrase  the  views  of  a 
devout  Catholic  friend  of  mine.  Though  tb« 
Pope  Is  regarded  as  Infallible  on  both  reli- 
gious and  moral  Issues  (and  the  Chtircta 
claims  abortion  Is  a  moral  Issue) ,  she  feels  It 
is  a  secular  matter  because  it  has  to  do  with 
the  body,  medicines,  surgery,  etc.  These  an 
generally  considered  secular  areas  on  which 
the  pope's  judgment  is  not  Infallible. 

Even  if  abortion  is  a  moral  issue  and  the 
Pope  is  thought  to  be  Infallible,  consider  this 
contradiction.  The  Pope  claims  it  Is  the 
•sanctity  of  life"  he  Is  protecting,  yet  he  will 
not  condone  an  abortion  even  to  save  a 
mother's  life.  If  it  is  a  question  of  one  or 
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the  other  dying,  how  Is  he  infallible  in  al- 
waTS  choosing  the  fetus  as  having  the  greater 
richt  to  the  'sanctity  of  life"?  More  Impor- 
umuy  when  the  fetus  would  die  anyway 
^  to  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  woman 
three  months  pregnant  who  wUl  die  from 
hemorrhaging  caused  by  an  accident  U  not 
Blven  an  abortion— the  fetus  cannot  survive 
outside  the  womb  at  three  months  of  age  and 
«in  die  m  the  womb  If  the  mother  dies), 
how  can  he  claim  that  hU  dictum  against 
abortion  is  to  protect  the  "sanctity  of  life" 
when  It  wotild  cause  the  death  of  a  himian 

^tog? 

I  have  heard  It  suggested  that  one  of 
theae  aborted  fetuses  might  have  turned  out 
to  be  another  Schweitzer,  or  Beethoven,  or 
Lincoln.  Even  If  this  were  true— and  the 
odds  against  It  are  enormously  high— It 
aeems  to  me  a  most  antl -democratic  attitude 
to  say  that  therefore  the  mother  should 
mve  to  bear  the  child.  This  would  be  taking 
away  her  rights  becavise  her  chUd  might 
be  more  "valuable"  to  society  than  she  Is. 

Some  people  say  that  other  methods  of 
birth  control  besides  abortion  should  be 
uaed  Instead  of  It.  The  impUcatlon  of  this 
statement  is  that  there  Is  some  foolproof 
method  of  preventing  pregnancies,  and  this 
15  Just  not  so.  Many  methods  have  a  poor 
effectiveness  rate;  lUD's.  as  has  recently  been 
discovered,  can  be  very  dangreous  and  have 
even  caused  the  deaths  of  some  women;  and, 
while  the  pill  may  be  99  percent  eflecUve, 
what  happens  to  that  other  one  percent? 
What  do  you  tell  those  women  when  they 
get  pregnant?  This  position  also  Ignores  the 
fact  that  many  women  are  allergic  to  the 
pill  or  suffer  serious  side  effects  that  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  take  It.  That  leaves 
them.  In  many  cases,  with  no  sure  way  of 
preventing  pregnancies  except  abortion.  It 
is,  after  all,  simply  another  method  of  birth 
control;  how  much  difference  Is  there  be- 
tween a  "before"  pill  and  a  "morning-after" 
pill  (which  could  technically  be  considered 
an  abortion)  ?  Is  one  totally  acceptable  and 
the  other  totaUy  Immoral? 

Let's  look  at  a  few  examples  In  regard 
to  this  whole  matter.  Suppose  you  have  a 
woman  of  42  who  has  raised  three  children 
to  near-adulthood  and  now  plans  to  start 
a  career  for  herelf.  Unexpectedly  she  gets 
pregnant.  Should  she  be  robbed  completely 
for  the  next  six  years  (approximately)  and 
fortiaUy  for  the  next  18  years  of  the  plans 
she  has  made  for  herself?  (This  Is  asstun- 
ing,  given  the  sexist  assignation  of  roles  in 
our  society,  that  It  is  the  mother  rather  than 
the  father  who  does  most  of  the  chlld-rals- 
Ing.)  Suppose  this  woman  were  your  wife 
(or  you.  If  you  are  a  women)? 

Suppose  your  wife  (or  you,  again,  for  the 
women  Members)  were  raped  and  thus  be- 
came pregnsLUt?  Would  you  want  her  to  have 
to  bear  that  child?  Wotild  you  want  to  raise 
that  child  as  your  own? 

Suppose  you  have  a  14-year-old  daughter 
who  Is  raped?  Do  you  want  her  to  have  to 
bear  that  chUd?  Or  suppose  she  simply  be- 
comes pregnant?  Do  you  want  her  to  have 
to  bear  that  child. 

Suppose  you  have  a  woman  who  has 
worked  all  her  life  at  a  sport — for  example, 
she  is  a  runner  of  world-record  caliber.  Sup- 
pose she  becomes  pregnant,  for  whatever 
reason,  eight  months  before  the  Olympics — 
maUng  it  Impossible  for  her  to  run  In  them. 
Should  she  have  to  give  up  the  goals  and 
work  and  hopes  of  a  lifetime  because  she 
caanot  have  an  abortion  but  must  bear  an 
unwanted  child?  Suppose  she  were  your 
daughter  and  you  had  witnessed  this  hard 
work  and  dedlcaUon  all  her  life? 

If  I  put  these  questions  to  you  personally. 
It  is  because  it  is  on  this  basis  that  you  must 
decide;  for  you  have  no  right  to  Impose  on 
other  people  what  you  would  not  accept 
yourself — yet  you  have  the  J)0wer  to  do  so 
when  you  vote  against  funds  for  poor  peo- 
ple who  have  not  enough  money  of  their 
own  to  pay  for  abortions. 


It  Is  obvious  that  there  are  legal,  medical, 
religious,  and  moral  differences  on  this  is- 
sue. Therefore,  since  there  is  such  disagree- 
ment (as  there  Is  not  In  such  cases  as  mur- 
der, robbery,  etc. — most  everybody  believes 
they  are  wrong) ,  then  everyone.  I  believe, 
should  be  left  free  to  foUow  his  or  her  own 
beUefs.  This  is  essentially  what  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  said,  ruling  that  only  the  last 
three  months  of  pregnancy,  when  It  Is  pos- 
sible the  fetus  might  survive  outside  the 
womb,  are  susceptible  to  state  rulings  for- 
bidding abortions.  By  that  time  most  women 
should  have  had  a  chance  to  get  an  abortion 
if  they  wanted  to  do  so. 

I  believe  that  there  are  a  lot  of  hidden 
emotions  affecting  people's  opinions  on  this 
matter,  and  that  most  people  dont  want  to 
face  or  admit  that  fact.  One  example  might 
be  a  desire  to  punish  those  who  engage  In 
sex  without  the  benefit  of  marriage.  I  would 
merely  point  out  that  those  who  suffer  most 
from  this  "punishment"  could  be  the  chil- 
dren; and  I  would  ask  what  constructive 
purpose  such  "punishment"  would  serve. 

I  also  believe  that  abortion  Is  stispect  be- 
cause It  seems  an  easy  way  out  for  women 
who  don't  want  to  bear  or  raise  a  child. 
Well.  If  they  don't  want  to.  then  they  are  not 
right  for  the  job  (and  it's  the  most  Impor- 
tant job  In  the  world);  and  they  shouldn't 
have  to  do  It.  It  Is  unfair  to  them  and  un- 
fair to  the  ChUd.  Even  wanting  children 
doesn't  guarantee  that  parents  will  raise 
them  well;  bow  much  worse  the  chances 
are  if  the  chUdren  Kte  not  wanted  in  the 
first  place. 

Before  I  make  my  final  point,  let  me  ex- 
plain my  personal  position  In  this  matter, 
since  you  might  suspect  my  own  emotional 
motives  as  I  may  suspect  yotu^.  I  am  single, 
am  In  no  danger  of  t>ecomlng  pregnant  (ex- 
cept by  rape)  since  I  do  not  believe  In  pre- 
marital sex  for  myself  (though  I  have  no 
wish  to  Impose  that  personal  preference  on 
other  people's  lives  or  actions),  and  will  al- 
ways have  access  to  enough  money  to  get  an 
abortion  If  I  get  married  and  other  birth 
control  methods  faU.  So  I  have  no  immedi- 
ate personal  Interest  In  the  matter  In  a  tech- 
nical sense. 

I  do,  however,  have  an  emotional  Invest- 
ment. First,  In  the  pain  of  seeing  another 
woman  forced  to  bear  a  child  she  doesn't 
want  while  other  people  (usually  men)  call 
her  wish  for  an  abortion  a  "whim". 

Secondly,  my  emotional  Investment  Is  as 
a  woman  who  should  be  treated  as  an  equal 
human  being.  An  ego  already  badly  damaged 
by  the  debasement  of  females  In  our  society 
Is  not  helped  by  the  thought  that  you  (mean- 
ing anyone  who  Is  antl -abortion)  consider  a 
fetus  with  probably  the  Intelligence  and 
sensitivity  of  a  fly  more  important  than  I 
am  as  a  human  being  who  has  grown  and 
suffered  for  27  years  and  become  both  a  per- 
son in  my  own  right  and  connected  by  strong 
emotional  ties  to  members  of  my  family  and 
to  my  friends.  It  Is  the  ultimate  putdown  of 
me,  the  ultimate  statement  of  my  worth  sls 
a  human  being — virtually  nothing.  For  If 
rape  is  the  ultimate  Invasion  of  privacy 
(which  It  Is),  then  an  unwanted  pregnancy 
is  the  ultimate  In  a  prolongated  rape.  The 
whole  attitude  Is  such  an  assault  on  my 
sense  of  self-worth  that  I  have  even  con- 
sidered leaving  this  country  If  an  antl-abor- 
tlon  Constitutional  Amendment  Is  passed  (as 
I  have  If  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is 
not  ratified) .  Every  other  problem  this  coun- 
try htis,  I  want  to  stay  and  fight — and  I  will 
probably  end  up  doing  the  same  on  either 
one  of  these  Issues,  because  of  a  sense  of 
obligation  and  because  I  want  to  stay  here. 
But  if  either  of  these  two  events  comes  to 
pass,  why  should  I  feel  I  have  to  stay  in  a 
country  that  thinks  so  little  of  me? 

Finally,  unless  the  courts  can  overturn 
these  anti-abortion  provisions  as  uncon- 
stitutional (which  I  devoutly  hope  they  can) . 
you  hold  all  this  i>ower  In  your  hands.  You 


know  as  well  as  I  do  that  these  amendments 
are  the  ultimate  cop-out.  for  they  get  you 
off  both  hooks — ^you  don't  have  to  vote 
up  or  down  for  a  Constitutional  amendment; 
you  Just  pacify  (slightly)  the  antl-abor- 
tlonlsts  by  attaching  such  conditions  to 
bills  that  are  supposed  to  help  people.  They 
are  also  the  greatest  hypocrisy,  for  they 
make  a  mockery  of  words  like  "freedom"  koA 
"equality" — and  the  victims  of  your  coward- 
ice are  the  i>oor. 

I  believe  that  human  beings  are  too  pre- 
clous  either  to  be  denied  their  freedom  and 
forced  to  bear  and  raise  children  they  don't 
want,  or  to  be  those  unwanted  children. 
You  have  an  incredible  amount  of  power 
over  the  direction  this  Issue  takes — for  or 
against  the  quality  of  all  our  lives,  for  or 
against  children  being  wanted  and  loved,  for 
or  against  Individual  rights  to  privacy,  dig- 
nity, and  freedom  of  choice. 

Think  about  It. 

And  thank  you  for  reading  this. 
Sincerely, 

B.  W.  A. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  INSTI- 
TUTION FOR  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  I  strongly  support  the  basic  con- 
cept of  a  community  development  insti- 
tution for  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  there  is  some  indica- 
tion of  serious  opposition  to  this  bill  by 
District  residents. 

In  July,  when  the  District  Committee 
approved  this  measure,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Anton  Wood  expressing  his 
concern  about  it.  I  would  like  to  insert 
that  letter  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  28, 1974. 
Hon.  Ronald  V.  Dellttms, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Delltjms:  Prom  all 
indications  it  appears  quite  evident  that  the 
VB.  Congress  is  intent  on  violating  the  spirit 
of  the  limited  D.C.  self-government  act  only 
73  days  after  It  was  approved  by  referendum. 
On  the  eve  of  municipal  elections,  the  House 
District  Committee  has  approved  two  meas- 
ures which  have  far  reaching  Implications 
for  the  future  of  Washington.  These  bills  call 
for  the  creation  of  a  D.C.  University  (merg- 
ing Federal  City  CoUege,  D.C.  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  Washington  Technical  Institute) 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Community  De- 
velopment Corporation  (HJl.  16888) .  II  these 
measures  are  vital  to  the  "public  interest" 
of  Washington  then  they  should  originate 
from  the  newly  elected  city  government. 
After  reviewing  the  proposed  bills,  I  find  that 
H.R.  15888  Is  the  most  objectionable,  since  It 
would  create  a  Community  Development  and 
Finance  Corporation  which  would  be  a  gov- 
ernment entity  beyond  the  control  of  either 
the  city  government  or  the  citizens. 

Specifically  my  reservations  regarding  HJl. 
15888  are: 

(1)  The  Community  Development  Corpo- 
ration Is  not  required  to  publicly  circulate 
an  environmental  Impact  statement  on  pro- 
posed corporation  projects  which  could  ad- 
versely Impair  the  environmental  quality  of 
life  m  DC. 

(2)  The  Corporation's  bonding  authority 
oould  l)e  used  to  by-pass  public  bond  refer- 
endums,  serving  as  a  backdoor  financing 
method  for  projects  such  as  Elsenhower 
Convention  Centers  or  shopping  centers  both 
of  which  would  exhaust  funds  desperately 
needed  for  housing. 
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(3)  HJl.  15888  does  not  provide  a  local 
neighborhood  or  a  community's  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Council  of  an  affected  area 
with  veto  power  over  proposed  Corporation 
plans  for  their  community.  New  York  State's 
Development  Corporation  must  abide  over 
local  veto  of  proposed  development  plans. 

(4)  Projects  Initiated  by  the  Corporation 
might  not  be  evaluated  on  the  merits  of 
sound  financial  analysis.  Consequently,  the 
Corporation  could  add  financial  burdens  to 
the  D.C.  tax  rolls,  for  example,  the  Elsen- 
hower Convention  Center. 

Presently  the  District  of  Columbia  hae  a 
prototype  for  the  Commimlty  Development 
Corporation.  The  Model  Cities  Economic  De- 
velopment Corporation  wid  the  Model  Cities 
Housing  Development  Corporation  are  non- 
profit, tax-exempt  organizations  established 
by  the  elected  Model  Cities  Commission  sup- 
posedly for  the  purpose  of  planning,  develop- 
ing and  financing  real  estate  and  business 
ventures  owned  by  Individuals  and  organiza- 
tions within  the  Model  Neighborhood  Area. 

The  Model  Cities  Commission  was  created 
In  1968,  and  a  toiu-  of  the  Model  Cities  neigh- 
borhood in  1974  painfully  Illustrates  how  In- 
effectual these  corporations  have  been  In 
providing  services  to  Model  Cities  residents. 
Each  of  the;e  public  corporatlo:is  has  spent 
close  to  a  million  dollars  of  Model  Cities 
funds  each  year,  but  H  Street  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Model  Cities  Area  have  not 
seen  one  dime  of  these  funds  allocated  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  human  life.  For  the 
most  part  the  funds  have  been  channeled 
toward  providing  public  subsidies  and 
write-downs  for  projects  which  are  money 
loomg.  The  majority  of  theee  subsi- 
dized businesses  and  projects  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  various  financial,  real  estate 
and  corporate  Interests  who  hold  seats  on  the 
Boards  of  Directors  of  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Corporation  and  the  Housing  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

The  February,  1974  Issue  of  "Current 
Events"  the  official  newsletter  of  the  DC. 
Model  Cities  Program  notes  that  some  Model 
Cities  Commissioners  have  questioned  the 
Housing  Development  Corporation's  perform- 
ance, including  Us  inability  to  construct  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing.  I  further 
question  the  acquisition  of  the  Wade  Apart- 
ment Building  on  13th  Street,  Northwest  and 
the  Wlesterla  Mansion  on  Mass.  Avenue, 
Northwest  since  the  acquisition  of  these 
properties  relieves  private  financial  Intereeta 
who  hold  Influential  positions  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Economic  Development  Cor- 
poration and  Housing  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

In  short  Congressman  Dellums,  H.R.  15888 
win  formally  Institutionalize  the  same  Inside 
deals  which  are  prevalent  among  these  two 
Model  Cities  Boards.  It  Is  widely  held  In  Dis- 
trict Oovernment  circles  that  the  corporation 
created  by  HR  15888  will  fund  the  same  proj- 
ects Initiated  by  the  Model  Cities  Corpora- 
tions. So  In  the  year  of  ITT  as  well  as  Milk 
and  Wheat  Deals,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  not  Impose  a  mecbanlam,  such  aa  pro- 
posed In  HR  15888,  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Sincerely, 

Anton  V.  Wood, 
DC.  Statehood  Party. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Wood  has  prepared  a 
longer  statement  on  his  position  on  this 
bill,  and  I  would  like  that  statement  also 
to  be  inserted  into  the  Recobo: 
Statement  on  Pboposzd  Urban  Dkvklopioemt 

corpobation  por  district  op  colxncbia  bt 

Anton  V.  Wood 

As  you  know  I  am  the  D.C.  Statehood  Party 
candidate  for  Congress.  For  25  yeara  I  b»T« 
resided  In  the  Stanton  Park  community  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Stanton  Park 
section  is  bounded  by  Union  Station.  H 
Street  and  Capitol  Hill.  Our  area  bos  becom* 


a  microcosm  of  Ul-fated  city  planning  and 
economic  development  theories  through  the 
urban  renewal  and  model  cities  programs  all 
of  which  brought  many  promises  but  no  re- 
sults. After  the  1968  riots  which  destroyed 
a  large  section  of  H  Street's  commercial  dis- 
trict, the  D.C.  government  placed  H  Street 
under  an  urban  renewal  program.  The  stated 
purpose  of  the  program  being  to  marshal  the 
combined  resources  of  the  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict governments  In  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  redevelopment  and  eco- 
nomic viability.  Like  the  Urban  Development 
Corporation,  the  Urban  Renewal  program  can 
acquire  land,  grant  relocation  benefits  and 
has  at  Its  dtspoeal  extensive  Federal  fund- 
ing and  local  modes. 

Presently  the  H  Street  plan  Is  In  the  fifth 
action  year  and  after  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  of  money  there  Is  still  no  develop- 
ment along  H  Street.  In  fact  the  only  grand 
opening  to  occur  along  the  street  was  that 
of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency's  field 
office.  This  lack  of  development  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  H  Street  area  exclusively.  Any 
analysis  of  the  other  renewal  areas  will  re- 
veal the  same  lack  of  results.  None  of  these 
urban  renewal  areas  has  develc^ed  despite 
many  programs  and  many  promises. 

Any  serious  attempt  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  neighborhood  de- 
velopment program  areas  must  acknowledge 
key  market  factors.  The  first  ftictor  Is  that 
when  a  community  Is  placed  under  urban  re- 
newal or  a  similar  status  the  banks  and  com- 
mercial lending  institutions  Immediately  re- 
fuse to  provide  loan  monies  to  the  aiffected 
community  until  the  plan  Is  lifted.  A  second 
factor  Is  that  due  to  inflation,  the  high  In- 
terest rates  on  conunerclal  loans  prevent  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  from  obtain- 
ing monies  for  upkeep  and  Improvements. 
Thirdly,  small  bvislnesses,  the  key  to  a  strong 
tax  base,  are  encouraged  to  move  out  of  the 
designated  area  or  allowed  to  fold  due  to 
uncertainty. 

The  bill  before  us  for  an  urban  develop- 
ment corporation.  In  e-rsence  continues  to 
perpetuate  and  compound  the  fallacies  of 
the  past  urban  renewal  failures.  The  Cor- 
poration would  become  a  separate  entity  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  District  Government 
since  It  Is  granted  authority  to  generate  Its 
own  revenue,  as  well  as  the  power  to  con- 
demn land.  In  many  respects  I  find  that  the 
concept  of  the  proposed  corporation  Is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Fauntroy's  now  dis- 
credited Model  Inner  City  Conamunlty  Or- 
ganization (MICCO)  which  had  a  very  neb- 
ulous track  record  in  Shaw.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Congress  should  be  foisting  this  concept 
upon  the  entire  city  of  a  corporation  em- 
powered to  drain  the  vitality  of  communities 
and  waste  precious  public  monies  In  order  to 
benefit  selected  private  developers  and  fi- 
nancial Interests. 

The  most  objectionable  provisions  of  this 
legislation  include  the  lack  of  a  mechanism 
which  insiires  that  development  plans  orig- 
inate at  a  neighborhood  level,  the  delega- 
tion of  eminent  domain  powers  to  the  cor- 
poration, the  concept  of  using  public  money 
to  promote  private  Investments,  the  creation 
of  a  vehicle  to  permit  the  circumvention  of 
public  referendums  and  the  lack  of  a  re- 
quirement to  coordinate  corporation  plans 
with  other  DC.  agencies.  In  short,  the  pro- 
posed urban  development  corporation  re- 
visits some  of  the  same  mistakes  of  past  ur- 
ban planning:  corporate  subsidies,  un- 
checked eminent  domain,  lack  of  account- 
ability and  lack  of  coordination. 

To  seriously  address  the  development 
problems  of  D.C.  I  would  recommend  the 
fcdlowlng  as  a  possible  approach : 

(1)  Terminate  all  existing  urban  renewal 
plans  for  the  designated  areas. 

(2)  Create  a  DC.  Housing  Loan  Finance 
Corporation  to  make  loans  to  private  indi- 
viduals. 

(3)  Finance  Loan  Corporation  through  the 
Issuance  of  municipal  bonds  with  a  guaran- 


teed public  review  process  including  hetr. 
Ings  and  referendums. 

(4)  Development  plans  must  have  the  tf, 
proval  of  the  Advisory  Neighborhood  CouneK 
of  the  affected  area. 

(6)  Housing  Loan  Authority  should  be 
expressly  limited  to  allocating  funds  with- 
in definite  bounded  areas  within  the  DlsMot 
of  Columbia. 

Although  Mr.  Fauntroy's  legislation  couM 
provide  money  for  hoxismg.  It  also  could  8. 
nance  unwanted  and  uneconomical  projectg 
such  aa  the  Elsenhower  Convention  Cent« 
and  the  National  Visitor's  Center. 

Now  It  Is  argued  that  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Corporation  would,  unlike  the  m^^ 
have  the  power  to  Implement.  This  U  con- 
sidered by  many  a  major  justification  of  tbs 
Development  Corporation  based  upon  the 
thesis  that  urban  renewal  failed  becaoM 
the  agencies  carrying  out  renewal  coul4 
only  draw  up  plans  rather  than  Implement 
them  as  well.  We  are  told  that  the  UDC  wlU 
not  only  Implement  renewal,  but.  also,  cat 
red  tape  and  manage  Its  own  facilities.  I 
contend  that  urban  renewal  did  not  ttU 
due  to  the  aforementioned  problem,  but  in- 
stead due  to  abuse  of  public  power.  Spa- 
clfically:  carte  blanche  use  of  eminent  di>> 
main,  shoddy  relocation  procedures  and  In- 
sider deals  with  developers  of  choice  (wit- 
ness Theodore  Hagens  being  handed  a  cut 
In  the  Ft.  Lincoln  Urban  Renewal  Project 
by  RLA) .  Piu-thermore.  urban  renewal  faUe4 
in  i>erformance  In  relation  to  Its  pronUM 
because  It  Implicitly  assumes  that  structurti 
changes  and  realignments  of  populations 
cure  social  problems  of  poverty  and  blight 

Instead,  these  tragic  problems  are  merely 
moved,  and  while  the  conditions  of  the  "re- 
located" are  worsened,  developers,  bureau- 
crats and  consultants  profit.  Urban  renewil 
in  trying  to  renew  buildings  rather  than 
people  will  always  ultimately  fail  when  Ita 
reality  Is  measured  against  the  rhetoric  of 
Its  proponents.  Of  course,  in  reality,  urban 
renewal  was  never  Intended  to  help  poor 
people.  It  Is  Intended  as  a  land  grab  and  m 
the  means  tu  enrich  a  few  parties  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  public  and  particularly 
the  relocated. 

The  Urban  Development  Corporation  win 
not  work  because  It  wUl  likewise  turn  out 
to  be  a  means  of  subsidizing  private  cor- 
porations, maintaining  a  corrosive  btireauc- 
racy  and  enriching  consultants.  The  UDC 
will  not  in  all  probability  make  investment 
decisions  based  upon  sound  financial  Judg- 
ment. This  Is  because  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  board  will  have  no  reason  to 
be  financially  responsible  with  a  subsidised 
corporation.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  cor- 
poration Is  to  serve  the  public  good,  then 
any  money-losing  mvestments  can  be  writ- 
ten off  as  being  necessary  In  order  to  get 
the  private  market  moving.  Meanwhile,  since 
a  city  policy  of  using  public  money  to  get 
the  private  sector  moving  will  have  been 
embarked  on,  no  developer  will  want  to  take 
any  Initiative  unless  he  Is  subsidized  and 
supported  by  Corporation  investments. 

Nor  will  tbo  Corporation  dectolon  making 
process  In  all  probability  be  based  upon  the 
ultimate  welfare  of  the  city  and  of  Its  it*- 
Idents.  Instead,  In  all  likelihood  decisions 
will  be  foiinded  upon  short-term  polltlctl/ 
economic  conslderatloDs.  It  woiild  probably 
take  many  years  for  the  general  public  to 
learn  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Urban  De- 
velopment Corporation,  Jtist  as  it  was  maay 
years  before  the  true  story  of  MICCO  readie* 
the  papers.  However,  once  the  public  leant 
of  the  Corporation's  inabUlty  to  get  the  Job 
of  rebuilding  the  city  done,  the  UDC  will 
by  then  be  firmly  entrenched,  Juat  as  BLA  U, 
and  efforts  to  alter  or  dissolve  It  would  pro^ 
ably  be  unsuccessful. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  JounuJlit 
whom  I  greatly  admire,  Sam  Smith.  tiM 
editor  of  the  D.C.  Oazette,  raises  soow 
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MBttioDM  to  this  proposal  In  an  editorial 
in  ttM  current  issue  ^  that  pttper. 

(Roitt  tfaa  D.C.  Oazette,  Oc«ob«r  IWtA] 

TooB  BotrsK  nr  an  Ukban  Rcncwai,  AsxaT 

Although  the  Urban  DeTeloptnent  Cor- 
ooratton  bill  making  Its  way  ttuou^  Con- 
£gai  Is  aoaiewbat  better  tlian  earUer  ver- 
^jjym  It  atUl  makes  tbs  wbol*  dty  a  poten- 
tttl  urbsn  renewal  area,  giving  an  cxtraor- 
Mnmrw  amount  of  power  (InolivUng  that  of 
0BiSaoat  domain)  to  a  closed  oorporatton  of 
nij  estate  insiders  and  politic^  friends  of 
the  mayor. 

Bei*  we  some  of  the  things  wrong  with  the 
bOl  aa  U  now  stands: 

n  fblls  to  proTlde  for  tMlghbortMod  ooun- 
oUTSto  at  projects. 

It  falls  to  proTlds  .for  tii  mvlronmental 
impact  statement  on  projects. 

V^e  the  City  Council  must  approve  the 
sppotntees  to  the  UDC  tXMOd  It  has  no  con- 
trol over  who  Is  appomtad  to  the  chair. 

Only  the  mayor  can  Tsnoye  metbbers  of 
the  board. 

While  the  law  prohibits  board  memben 
from  voting  on  projects  in  which  they  have 
a  direct  mterest,  nothing  prevents  other 
boaid  members  supporting  such  projects  on 
a  quid  pro  quo  basis. 

Tbe  UDC  has  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main, one  of  the  most  frequently  abused 
local  governmental  powers.  The  bill  does  pro- 
vide for  notice  and  hearings  In  the  use  of 
(his  power,  and  the  city  cottncll  could  over- 
nUe  projects  In  Its  annual  review,  but  since 
tlM  president  can  sustain  the  mayor  in  ac- 
tions against  the  council,  the  council's  power 
to  stop  projects  the  mayor  wants  Is  very 
mnch  In  doubt. 

As  usual  for  the  past  twenty  years,  the  re- 
location provisions  are  ridiculously  weak. 

Board,  meetings  do  not  havs  to  be  open. 

Tike  board  will  ktot  be  democxatlcally  se- 
lected. 

Bonds  should  be  mproved  by  referenda 
rather  than  by  the  UpC  board. 

The  question  arises?  Wby  Is  this  bill  being 
piiahed  so  hard  on  the  eve  of  an  elected  goy- 
enunent?.  Is  it  out  of  fear  that  an  elected 
council  would  not  approve  it?  And  why.  could 
not  the  stated  objectives  of  the  bill  be  Aet 
by  a  housing  finance  agentirt  Is  this  a  hous- 
ing program  or  Just  anotber  scibeme  on  be- 
balt  of  the  clty'b  commercial  developers?  We 
need  a  few  answers  fast. 

Taken  together,  the  lettet  and  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Wood  and  t&e  D.C.  0azette 
editorial  present  usSxrtlh  some  significant 
qtMstiotts  about  this  legislation,  questions 
Which  I  hope  will  he  adequately  covered 
Mthis  measure'p;-ogresses  through  Con- 
gtess. 
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THE  UNITED  STAGES  MUST  LESSEN 
ITS  DEPEHDBHCY  ON  ARAB  OIL 
BY  CC»<BERVATION  MEASURES 
AND  BY  WORKINQ  T<6WARD  IN- 
CREASmO  DOMESTIC  PRODUC- 
TION .^     ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prsvious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen41e- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kskp)  is  rec- 
osDiaed  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KSMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admlnlB- 
tntioB  U  noK<lMBl]r  Invoked  in  analyz- 
ing the  many  alternative  actions  it  can 
'•commend  be  ^k|ui  to  balp  s<riTe  nrob- 
kasi  wltbttn  ouv,  economy.  Yesterday, 
the  lYesidimt  addreescd  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  on  the  decisions  which  he 
his  Asde  In  thlfl  regard. 

One  o<  those  proUems  is  the  United 
State?  too-heavy  dependency  on  Arab 
oil  imports. 

CXX ^2192— Fart  M 


-In  the  administration's  evaluation  of 
what  measuf  w  it  will  recommend  to  the 
Congress,  many  ideas  will  surface — and 
will  be  given  press  i^y.  Some  of  these 
will  be  rejected  by  the  Pfesident's  eco- 
nomic advisers,  others  by  the  President 
himself — ^like  the  gasoline  tax  increase, 
and  still  others  by  Vbe  Congress. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  at  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  proposals  which  have  been 
recommended  to  the  President  by  cer- 
tain Federal  agencies.  I  am  not  alone  in 
this  feeling;  the  people  are  too.  Many  of 
these  proposals  are  antlconsmner,  anti- 
taxpayer,  and  potentially  destructive  of 
the  pres^ng  need  to  restore  confidence 
in  our  economic  future. 

But,  at  the  same  time.  I  see  no  cause 
for  panic;  only  cause  for  concern.  Now 
is  the  time  for  rational  debate  over  the 
merits —  and  lack  of  merits — of  the  vari- 
ous proposals  being  surfaced. 

I  believe  there  are  several  ways  to 
handle  this  major  problem  of  increased 
fuel  costs  arising  from  purchases  of 
Arab-produced  oil.  But.  of  all  the  avenues 
available  to  us,  the  Federal  agencies — 
principally  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration— ^want  the  President  and  the 
Nation  to  go  down  the  one  avenue  -which 
will  be  the  most  antlconsumer,  smtitax- 
payer  of  all — that  of  putting  virtually 
the  whole  economic  burden  of  this  Arab 
oil  dependency  onto  the  backs — the 
pocketbooks— of  the  American  people. 

ENDING  INn.A'nON  WIU.  KEQT7IRZ  BEEAKINO  OUT 
OF  THE  POUCT  CONSENSUS  THAT  PRODUCED 
IT  IM  TRE  rauST  PLACE 

Dr.  d^rbert  Stein,  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, made  a  startllngly  clear  point  in 
a  major  news  analysis  last  week.  Dr. 
Stein  cornmehted: 

TO  etui  Inflation  .  .  .  will  require  break- 
ing out  of  the  policy  consensus  that  pro- 
duced the  Inflation. 

The  trouble  with  the  consensus  policy 
(now  being  pursued  by  the  Ford  Adminis- 
traUonl  is  that  it  Is- the  same  policy  that 
caused  or  peralttiBd  the  inflation  of  the 
past  10  years. 

There  has  been  an  essential  continuity  of 
policy  through  tbe  Johnsqp  and  Nixon  pe- 
riods. 
«~- 

t  These  astute  ^bservatloa;  relate  di- 
rscUy  \q  proposed  measures  if«  dealing 
with  the  inflationary  impact  of  Arab  oil 
import^. 

The  predominant  reasm  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  these  economic  p(^cies — pol- 
icies which  have  led  to  douUe-dlgit  in- 
flation, high  interest  rates,  rising  un- 
envkvoMOt,  Inadeouafte  capital  invest- 
ment, sjgniflcant  «k0ek  market  declines- 
is  that  they  all  ajrise — ^no  matter  which 
man  or  which  political  party  is  in  the 
White  House  and  In  ostensible  leadership 
of  departmmts  and  agencies  from  a 
bureaucratio  struQtare  wbtcb.  beUevas  in 
oMitral  Planning  wad  vanta  to  carry  out 
its  ovn  Menda  and  4ms  so  through  the 
<wnuI«UQB  nf  tdeas  and  suivortive  ma- 
teirlai  on  H«M>ireaslbiilty  or  InfeasibiUty 
of  p<^ctas  and  programs. 
,  ynaocountable  to  t^e  people  througii 
the  ballot  \Kmr-*txey  remabx  no  matter 
who  is  elected  or  what  Ui»  mandate  of 
that  election  lfr-«nd  of  a  generally 
Keynesian.  geremaient-regulatlon-of- 
the-economy  mindset,  they  are  today  ad- 
vocating—through the  ideas  and  data 


sent  up  the  chain  of  command  to  policy 
six>kesmen — those  very  same  types  of 
measures  which  have  created  the  disoa 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  in  the 
first  place. 

As  Dr.  Stein  indicated,  the  only  way 
to  break  the  back  of  infiation  Is  to  find 
new  answers,  and  those  new  answers  will 
not  come  from  those  who  gave  us  the  old 
ones  proven  wrong  so  many  times. 

As  one  deeply  concerned  over  the  state 
of  our  econmny — and  I  say  this  in  no 
partisan  vein  whatsoever — the  President 
and  his  administration  had  better  assure 
themselves — by  whatever  advice  they 
can  harness — that  an  anti-free  maiket, 
idea-stale  bureaucracy  must  not — con- 
sciously or  otherwise — be  contributing  to 
bringing  about  a  severe  recession — or 
worse — which  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration— and  not  the  bureaucracy — 
will  be  charged  by  historians  with  hav- 
ing brought  about. 

It  is  in  that  Ught,  as  well  as  that  of  re- 
storing the  economy,  that  the  President 
and  his  advisers  ought  to  think  long  and 
hard  about  every  proposal  submitted  to 
them  from  the  bureaucracy. 

The  additional  gasoline  tax — whether 
it  is  10  cents  per  gallon  or  30  cents  per 
gallon — ^proposed  last  week  by  FEA  is 
antlconsumer.  It  would  cut  necessary 
fimds  for  increasing  investments  to  in- 
crease domestic  production  of  oil.  It 
would  hurt  those  least  able  to  pay — even 
if  there  is  a  device  for  relmtes  to  users 
of  500  gallons  or  less  per  year — ^for  addi- 
tional taxes  would  not  be  recovered  until 
after  the  end  of  the  tax  year  and  for 
many  in  the  low-  and  middle-income 
groups  simply  must  travel  more  than 
that  each  year.  It  would  significantly 
penalize  automobile  users  in  areas  where 
there  is  inadequate  mass  transit — an- 
other example  of  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse — and  penalize  commuters  who 
live  beyond  the  reach  of  urban  mass 
transit  systems  yet  v^o  woik  in  the 
downtown  areas.  It  could  cripple  many 
small  businesses — salesmen,  taxicab 
companies,  and  so  forth — who  must  de- 
pend upon  extensive  car  and  truck  use 
to  make  a  living.  It  would  drive  up  mass 
transit  fares  sharply  in  an  effort  to  de- 
fray increased  costs  for  fuel  used  by  tran- 
sit systems. 

In  summary,  the  effects  of  such  an 
additional  gasoline  tax  would  be  counter- 
productive, drastically  so.  Instead  of 
helping  us  out  of  our  present  economic 
slowdown,  these  measures  could  make 
matters  even  worse  than  they  are. 

The  President  rejected  that  particular 
tax  over  the  weekend,  but  since  it  has 
resurfaced  three  times  in  the  last  12 
monUis.  one  can  never  be  sure  that  it  is 
really  a  dead  issue.  The  President  and 
the  Congress  must  insure  that  it  is. 

THE  ECONOMIC  VFtUlH  OP  OUS  DEPKNDKMCT  OK 
1  on.  IBCPOSTS 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  better  ways  in 
which  to  lessen  our  dependency  on  for- 
eign oil  imports,  particularly  those  from 
Arab  countries. 

That  dependency  is  hurting  us — our 
economy — in:Several  ws^s.  It  Is  straining 
our  foreign  policy  also. 

First,  our  balance  of  payments— our 
trade  balance — is  severely  deficit-ridden, 
for  the  high  costs  we  are  paying  for  for- 
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eign,  Arab  oil  are  sending  many  more 
billions  of  dollars  overseas  than  we  are 
bringing  back  home. 

According  to  an  extensive  report  re- 
leased last  week  by  the  Task  Force  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Prkldighuysen  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
BiKSTKR  of  Pemasylvanla,  since  the  Middle 
East  embargo  of  November  1973,  the 
U.S.-paid  price  of  imported  crude  oil  has 
increased  from  $3.25  per  barrel  to  $10.50 
per  barrel— a  sUggerlng  330-percent  in- 
crease. These  total  imported  oils  repre- 
sent no  less  than  35  percent  of  our  total 
domestic  use.  The  Impact  at  the  gas 
pimips  on  retail  prices  is,  therefore,  all 
too  apparent. 

Last  month's  balance  of  trade  deficit 
was  the  largest  in  history,  and  each  quar- 
ter this  calendar  year  that  deficit  has 
grown. 

Second,  and  a  product  of  the  first,  this 
flow  of  American  dollars  out  of  America 
is  resulting  in  a  major  shift  of  crucially 
needed  investment  capital — out  of  the 
United  States  and  into  foreign— prin- 
cipally Arab — hands.  These  funds  are 
then  reinvested  by  the  Arab  interests  in 
American  industry.  Last  week's  news- 
papers carried  the  examples  of  just  that 
week's  negotiations:  The  Oovernment  of 
Kuwait  had  purchased  a  prized  resort 
island  off  oiu-  southern  Atlantic  coast  for 
presumed  development  into  a  tourist  and 
recreation  complex,  and  the  Iranian 
bank  has  stepped  in  with  a  $75  million 
loan  to  the  Grumman  aeronautics  plant 
in  New  York  State. 

I  do  not,  in  principle,  oppose  interna- 
tional trade  transactions,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  on  terms  favorable  to 
American  interests.  But,  the  long  range 
consequences  of  each  transaction  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  examined  by  us.  Thus, 
the  long  range  consequences  of  mush- 
rooming Arab  ownership  of  American  In- 
dustry are  apparent,  particularly  If  one 
reflects  upon  the  deteriorating  relations 
with  those  countries.  They  will  own.  each 
month  which  passes,  a  larger  share  of 
our  production  capacity,  a  capacity  es- 
sential to  maintaining  our  place  in  the 
world  community. 

Third,  and  again  related  to  the  first 
two,  this  dollar  shift  has  had  a  profound 
effect  in  the  international  financial  com- 
munity. 

The  principal  cause  of  inflation  Is  ex- 
cessive Government  spending  and  the 
printing  of  new  paper  money  by  the 
central  banks — such  as  our  Federal  Re- 
serve System — behind  which  stands  no. 
or  inadequate,  increases  in  national  pro- 
ductivity. Worldwide  Inflation  can  be  di- 
rectly attributed  to  dramatic  Increases 
in  the  money  supply  In  almost  all  the 
Western  demjocracles  during  the  past  10 
to  15  years.  This  is  not — I  will  admit — 
the  sole  source  of  inflation. 

The  Inflationary  Ingjact  of  the  Arab 
countries  having  all  this  newly  found 
money — coming  to  them  through  the 
sharp  increases  in  per  barrel  costs  of 
Arab  oil  at  the  wefihead — has  been 
brutal.  During  a  period  of  shortages  of 
major  industrial  goods,  the  Arab  na- 
tions had  an  estimated  $25  to  $3u  billion 
in  excess  cash — concentrated  in  their 
bands  by  the  world's  dependency  upon 


their  oil  fields — with  which  to  i^mply 
outbid,  In.the  opan  int«mationa)  market, 
anyone  else  seeking  .-those  goods.  In 
simplest  terms,  they^  could  afford  to  pay 
more,  and  tb«y  did,  and  that  began  a 
process  of  sharply  increasing  thepr}ce  of 
goods  on  0x9  world's  markets.  Tnat  did 
contribute  to  inflation.  Even  if  no  new 
money  had  been  printed  by  the  Western 
democracies,  it  would  have  still  coi^- 
tributed  to  inflation  because  of  its  con- 
centration in  a  few  hands,  for  a  da^c 
deflnltlcm  of  inflation  is  too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods. 

Fourth,  continued  dependency  on  Arab 
oil  could  compromise — if  hostilities  ];e- 
siune — some  peoples'  support  for  Israel. 
If  forced  with  an  either-or  decision — cut 
off  support  for  Israel  or  the  Arab  nations 
will  cut  off  all  oil  to  all  Western  coun- 
tries— something  their  cash  reserves  now 
more  easily  enaUe  them  to  do — XJB.  sup- 
port for  Israel  will  be  put  to  the  fullest 
test.  We  must  not  let  that  happen. 

What,  then,  ought  we  to  do? 

First,  we  must  increase  incentives  to 
domestic  production  by  assuring  the 
maximum  investment  by  the  oil  Industry 
in  additional  exploration  of  all  possible 
investment  moneys. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Senator  Jim  McClttre,  a  friend  and 
f  onner  House  colleague,  made  several  ob- 
servations in  a  colloquy  last  week  on  the 
floor  of  tJie  Senate,  with  which  I  strong- 
ly agree.  He  pointed  out  how  it  was  the 
tax  laws  of  this  country — not  the  Arab 
countries— which  discouraged  domestic 
production  of  oil  during  the  19.6&'s,  en- 
couraging American  oU  companies  In- 
stead to  devdop — through  the  congres- 
sionally  enacted  foreign  investment  tax 
credits — foreign  oil  resources.  The  laws 
simply  made  it  more  cost  feasible  for 
them  to  drill  tn  Saudi  Arabia,  than  in 
Texas,  for  example.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
signiflcant  inflationary  pressures  built 
into  our  economy — through  year  after 
year  of  deficit  spending  and  the  printing 
of  new  paper  money-^hieh  have  simi- 
larly pushed  up  both  the  costs  of  fuels 
and  the  costs  of  exploring,  recovering,  re- 
fining, and  distributing  them  here  at 
home.  In  this  sense,  as  the  Senator  so 
aMy  pointed  dut, 'the  Arab  nations  ought 
not  to  be  t*»e  scapegoat— either  in  ftie  ad- 
mlnistrati<>)i  or  in  the  Congress — of  that 
particular  share  of  both  the  oil  shortage 
and  their  higher  prices  whleh  were  pro- 
duettd  by  the  Federal  Government's  Ill- 
conceived  policies  and  laws.  I  commend 
him  for  that  statement. 

We  must,  therefotv,  move  rapidly  to- 
ward a  major  inltiMMi  of  capital  into 
the  development  of  domestic  oil  re- 
sources. 

Instead  of  taking  titie  intMased  prof- 
its by  the«il  Industrlee  out  of  the  private 
sector  In  the  lorm  of  pUhitive  taxei,  we 
should  require,  iiiisteatf,  tliatau  tHdse 
funds — after  nom&al-Ievel  dividends 
have  been  paid  to  lnyectots~-liB  ploygHed 
back  into  additional  domesllft: 'prbtftiB- 
tion.  Since  the  removal  of  mandatory 
Federal  wa«a  a&d  pHc«  contM*  thlft^past 
April,  our  domcBtic  prodrietion  has  al- 
ready started  to  ohmb.  If  those  controls 
had  been  lifted  earlim^ — as  I  proposed— 
then  domestic  prodiictioti  today  would 
be  even  higher. 
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Deregulation.  Qf  natural  gas  at  the  n^ 
heads— «  measure:  proposed  over  a  yeM 
ago  b^t  still  bottled  up  Ix^  c<M>gr»«sloQii 
committees — would  significantly  incrcMi 
natural  gas  supplies.  Additional  capital 
investment  will  be  needed,  here  too. 

Second,  as  this  domestic  procbictioa  fi 
gas  and  oil  takes  hold,  we  should  biali 
the  repeal  of  those  tax  laws — prindps)^ 
the  f  orei«3i^4nvestra«Yt  tax  credit — wbki 
have  encouraged  businesses  to  prefer  foi^ 
eign  oil  develc^ment  to  domestic  psk 
duction.  ^^ 

Let  me  be  frahk:  It  is  disturbing  toon 
to  see  some  Members  of  Uiis  and  tt^otlar 
House — and  I  am  in  no  way  questioniiif 
their  motives,  Just  disagreeing  with  twjHr 
conclusions  and  refreshing  their  njemo^ 
rles — accuse  thf  industry  of  develgubi 
foreign  production  to  the  detriment"  j| 
domesti^^  prodiiction,  when  it  was  ^ 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress. .whidl 
favored  that  foreign  production  and.n> 
nalized  domestic  production  in  the  flrK 
place.  This  policy  can  be  reversed,  and 
the  error  should  be  admitted. 

Third,  we  must  move  to  the  front 
burner  all  the  many  things  the  Nati« 
was  discussing  last  fall  and  winter  abooli 
alternative  energy  resources  and  teeh* 
niques:  recycling  of  oil  products,  oiliot 
gas  production  from  coal,  greater  (aV 
of  low-sulfiir  coal,  solar  energy  resesr^ 
offshore  drilling,  earliest  use  of  the  Alas-' 
kan  pipeline — something  else  which  vat 
hung  up  in  the  Congress  for  0  years. 

The  need  for  these  measures  has  Mk 
declined  in  the  least,  only  the  intenaltsr 
for  their  immediate  deployment  has.  Wt 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  [>06terltir 
to  guarantee  a  fidl-speed-ahead  nih 
proach  with  respect  to  them. 

We  can  lessen  our  dependency  on  Ank 
oil  by  instituting  these  measures.  '^ 
mittedly.  it  will  take  time,  but  the  tlitt 
to  start  is  now.  ;, 

These  first  three  measures — ^incieaan 
ing  incentives  to  domcstie  ixoductiap^ 
discouraging  foreign  ipreferenees,  tit 
moving  more  rapidly  ''on  altemattie 
sources — will  take  time.,  It  has  t)een  esti- 
mated— th^t  I^ause  of  gear-up  tixa/f. 
shortages  of  Essential  equipment,  ..^ 
cetera — that  it  coiild  take  3  years— evii|. 
if  We  started  today — to  get  domestic  inK 
duction  up  to  what  it  shouM  be.  ToU 
independence — which  should  be  posdiH 
but  which  ought  never^  to  lead  us  to  ail 
isolationist  economic  'stance  on  tbk 
issue — will  take  longer.  i 

What,  then,  do  we  do  ioihe  meantlQK? 
Tiie  answers  are  a  coptimiation  of'^ 
more  basic  questlop:  What  ought  we  to 
do? 

Fourth,  considering  our  significant  for- 
eign policy  successes  during  the  past  tff' 
eral  years,  and  CMisidering  the  vast  eco- 
nomic power  which  '^e  XThlted  Stales 
po9efe88es^-^>#ittH>ut  even  haVing  toig" 
it — in  the  attainment  of  our  obJeCtlvPK 
I  think  we  should  more  actively  punw 
a  redtiction  in  Arab  611  p^lcM  at  ttie'tfW' 
head.  ^  ■      -    -.   im 

The  President's  adif  tlie1Becretary'<tf 
State's  inltlati«e8^<jf  laCeOn^iis  m«H# 
are  eneouragingr  although  I  l)elieve  thKT 
would  tie  more  successful  if  done  out  Ot 
the  glare  of  world  headUnee.  Saber  nl^ 
tllDg'ffirected  at  the  Arabs,  from  my  Sb- 
serrations,  will  most  lilcely  result  cnV 
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Jo  a  stiffening  of  their  position,  making 
it  less^not  more — likely  that  agreement 
LjQ  be  reached.  That  other  nations 
njght  criticl^e-^as  they,  have  already 
3oo^-«uch  U.&  foreign  policy  hiitia- 
^ygt—oMgtA  not  to  discoiirage  the  Presi- 
(lent,  the  Secretary,  or  the  Congress, 
leadership  always  entails  the  risk  of 
opposition— especially  from  allies;  it  Is 
inherent  to  leadership's  exercise. 
•  U.S.  Interest  must  be  our  foundation 
stone,  and  certainly  the  free  and  under- 
developed world  will  benefit  by  oiu-  at- 
tempts to  lower  the  costs  of  oil. 

Lastly,  voluntary  conservation  ought 
to  be  reestablished.  We  ought  not  to  move 
to  the  severity  of  the  hardships  caused 
}tj  the  stringent  conservation  methods  of 
Iwt  fall  and  winter,  for  the  situation 
Is  not  that  critical.  But,  a  massive  and 
convincing  public  campaign  ought  to  be 
initiated  by  the  administration — telling 
the  American  people  the  whole  truth — 
Hiat  an  effective  way  to  drive  down  Arab 
oil  prices  is  by  showing  less  dependency 
upon  that  oil  and  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  exercise  self-restraint  and  volun- 
tary conservation  in  so  doing — ^more  car- 
pooling,  less  weekend  driving,  signiflcant 
reductions  in  pleasure  driving,  keeping 
down  our  thermostats,  maybe  keeping 
more  filling  stations  closed  on  weekends, 
and  80  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  delay  de- 
cisive action  on  this  issue — action  which 
wUl  cuii)  consiunption  without  hurting 
the  American  consumer.  Cutting  con- 
gumption  without  cutting  income.  We  can 
do  it  if  the  majority  of  Monbers  in  the 
Congress  are  conunltted  to  it;  if  not, 
the  people  have  a  right  to  know  that. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PARKING 
BAN  IS  GROSSLY  UNFAIR  TO 
THOUSANDS  OF  COMMUTERS 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogam)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  act- 
ed in  defiance  of  the  Congress  by  passing 
its  ill-considered  and  unfair  conunuter 
parking  ban. 

"nils  residential  parking  plan  would 
wort:  great  hardship  on  many  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  private 
business. 

The  City  Council  action  would  preclude 
parking  for  tens  of  thousands  of  com- 
muters without  providing  any  acceptable 
alternatives.  Until  commercial  parking 
or  viable  public  transportation  are  avail- 
able as  alternatives,  the  parking  ban  is 
manifestly  unfair. 

A  congressionsd  proviso  ^)eciflcally 
stipulated  that  "no  residential  parking 
program  shall  be  implemented  without 
prior  discussion  and  approval  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress." 

1  have  written  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  Bill  Natcher,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
District  Subcommittee,  urging  the  com- 
mittee to  reject  any  request  for  funds  to 
Implement  this  grossly  inequitable  pro- 
posal. 

Station  WMAL.  in  an  excellent  edi- 
torial, stated  the  case  against  the  resi- 


dential parldng  plan  and  strongly  urged 
a  veto  by  Mayor  Washington.  Since  this 
subject  is  of  direct  concern  to  almost  all 
of  us,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  the 
WMAL  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
WMAL  Editorial  on  Residential  Pabking 

The  District's  new  residential  parking  plan 
may  look  good  to  residents  of  certain  neigb- 
borhoods,  but  it's  bad  news  for  most  people 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

And  Mayor  Washington  should  consider 
the  plan's  eSects  on  the  entire  conununity 
as  he  decides  whether  to  sign  It  Into  law. 

The  fact  is;  Most  commuters  simply  have 
no  choice  other  than  to  drive  their  cars  to 
work.  Metro  Is  years  away,  and  the  Metrobus 
system  simply  isn't  a  workable  alterna'tlve 
for  most  commuters. 

While  the  residential  parking  plan  may 
please  some  neighborhoods.  Its  overall  effect 
will  be  bad  for  Washington.  It  wUl  make 
commuting  more  espenslva  for  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  work  in  this  city,  making  Washing- 
ton a  less  attractive  location  for  business. 

Mayor  Washington  has  a  responsibility  to 
all  of  the  people  who  live  and  work  in  the 
city  of  Washington. 

That's  why  he  should  veto  the  residential 
parking  plan. 

Perhaps  several  years  from  now,  when 
Metro  is  closer  to  completion  and  the  people 
who  work  in  Washington  have  an  alternative 
to  the  automobile,  then  a  residential  park- 
ing plan  would  be  entirely  proper  for  the 
District. 

But  this  is  not  the  time  for  it.  And  WMAL 
urges  Mayor  Washington  to  recognize  his 
responsibility  to  the  entire  metropolitan  area 
by  using  his  veto  power. 


DR.  DWIGHT  MURRAY,     SR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  to  the  House  ttiat  one 
of  my  closest  friends.  Dr.  Dwight  Murray. 
Sr.,  of  Napa,  Calif.,  died  this  week  after  a 
lifetime  of  devotion  to  his  fellow  man  and 
service  to  his  conununity. 

Dr.  Murray  earned  and  received  the 
respect  of  all  who  knew  him  personally 
or  were  aware  of  his  impeccable  reputa- 
tion. He  was  one  of  those  unique  indi- 
viduals who  are  imiversally  admired  by 
their  friends,  neighbors,  and  associates. 

Dr.  Murray  filled  his  86  years  with 
achievement  and  dedication  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  others.  He  was  a 
successful  general  practitioner  who  rose 
to  become  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

"Murph"  married  Genevieve  in  1921 
and  their  life  together  until  her  death  in 
1962  was  one  of  devoted  love  and  affec- 
tion that  could  be  a  model  marriage  for 
all  couples  to  emulate. 

The  story  in  tiie  Napa  Register  follow- 
ing Dr.  Murray's  death  captured  much 
of  the  feeling  we  all  shared  for  him.  I 
include  it  in  the  REcoaa. 

In  addition,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  his  offlclal  biography  wliich  was 
prepared  at  the  time  of  his  tenure  in 
the  presidency  of  the  AMA. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  would 
UkCf  to  share  with  my  cidleagues  and  the 
coontiy,  through  the  Cohgrsssional 
Record,    some    of    my    most    personal 


thoughts  that  I  hope  will  describe  this 
great  and  humble  man. 

Dr.  Murray  was  Idndness  personified, 
a  humanitarian,  an  outstanding  and  re- 
spected leader  in  his  community  and 
many  organizations,  a  loving  father  and 
family  man,  an  extraordinary  "family 
doctor,"  a  national  leader  in  the  promo- 
tion of  quality  medicine  and,  above  all, 
one  of  the  friendliest  human  beings  on 
this  good  earth. 

His  philosophy  was  sound  and  very 
fimdamental.  He  believed,  as  I  do  "We've 
got  to  build  a  better  man  if  we  hope  to 
build  a  better  society" — and  that  truth  is 
the  foimdation  of  all  knowledge  and  the 
cement  of  all  societies. 

He  never  sought  recognition  or  credit 
for  his  many  deeds  and  doings.  He  was 
totally  satisfied  with  results  and  as  he 
told  me  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
"Congressman  Don,  performance  is  the 
best  politics."  I  have  tried  to  live  up  to 
that  description. 

Dr.  Miuray  lived  a  life  believing  in 
and  helping  his  fellow  man — which 
prompts  me  to  suggest  that  the  highest 
reward  for  a  man's  toil  is  not  what  he 
gets  for  it,  but  rather  what  he  becomes 
by  ft.  This  was  Dr.  Dwight  Murray,  Sr., 
the  man — as  I  knew,  admired,  and  genu- 
inely loved  him. 

Dr.  Murray  is  now  at  peace  with  his 
Father  in  Heaven — this  I  am  sure  of. 

This  great  and  wonderful  man  has  left 
a  legacy  of  goodness  and  service  to  a 
grateful  Napa  County  and  her  pe<^le. 

The  memories  we  possess  will  live  on 
forever: 

"If  there  is  righteousness  in  the  heart. 
There  will  be  beauty  In  the  character. 
If  there  is  beauty  In  the  character. 
There  will  be  harmony  in  the  home. 
If  there  Is  harmony  in  the  home. 
There  will  be  order  in  the  Nation. 
If  there  is  order  in  the  Nation, 
There  will  be  peace  in  the  world." 

This  simple  statement  of  philosophy 
describes  tixe  memory  of  the  man  and  tils 
character  as  I  knew  him — my  friend  I^. 
Dwight  Murray,  Sr. 

The  article  follows:  ' 

[From  the  Napa  Register,  Oct.  7, 1974] 
Da.  MtTxaAT  Dies  at  86 

Former  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  Ni^m  Valley's  oldest  prac- 
ticing country  doctor.  Dwight  H.  Murray  Sr.. 
is  dead  at  86. 

Dr.  Murray  died  early  today  at  Queen  of 
the  Valley  Hospital  where  he  had  been  bed- 
ridden and  in  faUlng  health  for  the  past  twe 
weeks. 

Napa  C!ounty  Is  cloaked  in  mourning  dress 
today  as  Board  of  Supervisors  Chairman 
MarshaU  Sears  proclaimed  an  official  state 
of  mourning,  with  Napans  reflecting  on  hap- 
pier days  qient  with  one  of  Napa  County's 
best  loved  citlEens. 

"Murph,"  as  most  of  his  friends  called  him. 
was  a  almple  man.  He  devoted  his  life  to 
people,  healing  and  earing  for  them,  and 
fought  off  all  oomer»— at  the  local,  state  or 
national  level — who  promoted  standardized 
socialized  medicine. 

"Patients  wUI  lose  sight  of  the  friendly  side 
of  their  doctors  and  well  end  up  working  for 
the  welfare  of  the  government  rather  than 
the  welfare  of  the  patient,"  Dr.  Murray  said 
of  socialized  medicine  In  a  Register  mtervlew 
earner  this  year. 

Proud  of  his  active  medical  practice  for  the 
past  67  years.  Dr.  Murray  rose  to  head  the 
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AMA  m  the  mid  '50s  largely  because  of  bla 
fight  against  socialized  medicine. 

Dr.  Murray  was  respected  in  the  communi- 
ty for  his  devotion  to  th«  medical  profession, 
for  hlB  active  part  In  civic  affairs  and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  valley's  quality  of  life. 

He  chose  the  Napa  area  for  his  home 
because  he,  Indeed,  felt  that  the  simple 
country  life  was  best  not  only  for  himself,  but 
for  bis  young  bride.  He  made  that  Important 
decision  In  1923. 

Prior  to  his  arrival  In  California,  Dr. 
Murray  graduated  from  the  University  of  In- 
diana School  of  Medlclae  and  retained  his 
native  Hoosier  identity  to  this  day.  He  Joined 
the  Navy  In  World  War  I  due  to  the  doctor 
shortage  and  spent  some  time  overseas.  He 
eventually  wound  up  at  vMare  Island  where 
be  met  his  first  private  p|actice  partner,  the 
late  Herbert  R.  Coleman. IColeman  and  Mur- 
ray teamed  up  with  t^  late  Charles  H. 
Bulson  when  the  trio  opened  their  first  office 
here  over  half-a-centurf  ago.  He  and  his 
partners  ran  one  of  Napa's  first  hospitals, 
which  was  merged  with  another  of  their  fa- 
cilities to  make  the  old  parks  Victory  Hos- 
pital. E 

E>r.  Murray  served  as  cftunty  physician  for 
34  years  and  delivered  oveg  3,000  babies.  Many 
residents  here  claim  Dr.  Jfiirray  has  delivered, 
rather,  half  the  population  of  Napa  County. 
Of  the  present  member^^of  medical  associa- 
tion, Dr.  Jame«  Borge  j(^ed  Dr.  Murray  in 
practice  In  1957,  while  ion.  Or.  Dwlgbt  H. 
(Bud)  Murray  Jr.,  Jolne<i  tb*  staff  In  1861. 
Dr.  Guy  Pouteau  arrived  l4  1963. 

Leadership  In  the  Calif (^nla  Medical  Aato- 
cUtlon  In  the  '408  and  '60flFl«d  to  Or.  Murray's 
AMA  presidential  post  lnll95a.  Right  up  to 
his  death.  Dr.  Murray  wa«|an  active  member 
of  both  organizations  and  served  as  club  di- 
rector of  AMA  8  50  Year  Club. 

Active  enough  In  local,  .state  and  national 
OOP  circles  to  earn  the  mpnlker  "Mr.  Repub- 
lican," Dr.  Murray  bad  injected  suggestions 
that  be  run  for  office.  He  preferred  to  heal  the 
sick  and  work  behind  tbS'jBcenes  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  others.  Or.  Miarray  could  also  be 
classed  a  social  butterfly  fts  Just  about  every 
organization  In  the  valley^  asked  for  bis  sup- 
port by  attending  this  fuiSction  or  that,  or  at 
least  In  later  years  for  bla  help  as  honorary 
cbalrman. 

Recently.  The  Napa  City  Council  honored 
Dr.  Uurray  by  naming  the  new  downtown 
plasa  mall  in  bis  honor.  The  mall  was  dedi- 
cated last  July  4. 

Dr.  Murray  was  fxiU  of  what  be  himself 
described  as  "that  fighting  spirit."  He  pooh- 
poohed  forced  retirement  by  stating  that 
"my  pblloeophy  of  life  is  to  keep  on  working 
as  long  as  you  can.  Do  what  you  feel  you 
can— don't  let  age  be  the  determining  fac- 
tor." He  lived  as  he  preached,  as  he  practiced 
up  to  a  few  weeks  before  be  died. 

In  typical  fashion,  when  asked  how  be 
managed  to  live  to  a  healthy,  ripe  old  age.  Or. 
Murray  replied:  "I  spent  time  in  selecting  my 
parents." 

Survivors  Include  a  slater,  Ruth  Murray 
Fowler  of  Bloomlngton,  Ind.;  a  son.  Or. 
Dwlgbt  H.  (Bud)  Murray  of  Napa;  and  a 
daughter,  Anna  Jean  Huber  (Mrs.  Robert  B.) 
of  MlU  VaUey. 

Dr.  Mtirray's  grandchildren  Include  WTi«ijp< 
Michael  K.  Murray  stationed  aboard  the  alr« 
craft  carrier  Independence  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Susan  B.  Murray  of  San  Diego.  Jane 
Huber  In  nursee  tralning^  at  the  University 
of  California  Hospital  In  San  Franclooo, 
David  Dwlgbt  Huber  of  Lake  Taboe,  Ann 
Huber  of  Raymond.  Wash.,  plus  Timothy 
Harrison  Huber  and  Mary  Huber,  both  of 
Mill  Valley. 

Two  funeral  services  are  scheduled.  The 
fljrst  will  be  held  Tuesday  at  8  pjn.  at  the 
Treadway  and  Wlgger  Funeral  Chapel.  The 
second  service  Is  scheduled  at  2  pjn.  Wednes- 
day at  Mont  LaSalle   Chapel.  Entombment 


will  be  in  the  family  crypt  at  Tulocay  Ceme- 
tery. 

Dr.  Murray  was  a  member  of  tbe  First 
Christian  Church  of  bis  native  SprlngviUe, 
Ind.,  and  belonged  to  tbe  Masonic  Lodge  of 
Bloomlngton,  Ind.,  and  tbe  Scottish  Rite  of 
Santa  Rosa.  He  was  also  a  32nd  Degree 
Mason. 

A  member  of  tbe  Napa  Valley  Diners  Club, 
Dr.  Murray  had  served  as  civilian  consultant 
to  tbe  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  was 
trustee  and  consultant  In  medicine  at  Napa 
State  Hospital  and  at  one  time  was  district 
siu-geon  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Oeneral  Practice,  American  Heart 
Association,  American  Medical  Association, 
California  Academy  of  Medicine,  California 
Heart  Association,  California  Internists,  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association,  Napa  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Circus  Fan  Club  of  America,  Napa 
County  Medical  Association,  Western  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Surgeons,  Alpha  Omega 
Alpha.  Sigma  Alpha  Epellon.  Nu  Sigma  Nu 
and  the  Napa  County  Republican  Central 
Committee. 

DwiGHT    H.    McaKAT 

Born  May  16,  1888,  on  a  farm  outside  of 
SprlngviUe,  Indiana.  A  1017  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Indiana  Medical  School;  he 
was  in  both  the  SA£  and  NZN  fraternities. 
From  1917-1922  be  was  in  tbe  UJ3.  Navy — 
both  In  this  country  and  overseas  In  World 
War  I  area.  He  was  in  private  practice  In 
Napa  from  that  time  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  affiliations  have  Included  California 
Academy  of  Medicine;  California  and  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association;  Association  of  Rail- 
road Surgeons;  The  California  and  American 
Oeneral  Practice  (now  Family  Practice): 
Napa  County  Medical  Society  of  which  be  Is 
past  President. 

He  was  the  founder  and  President  for  7 
years  of  tbe  United  Public  Health  League 
which  was  a  legislative  effort  encompassing 
the  medical  profession  of  tbe  eleven  (11) 
Western  States. 

California  Medical  Association — he  was  a 
member  of  CBdA  House  of  Delegates,  CMA 
Legislative  Chairman — 1940-1958.  Chairman 
of  CalUornla  delegation  to  AMA.  1944-1946, 
delegated  1956  by  the  CMA  Council,  desig- 
nated "Legislative  Amerldus,"  Honorary  Past 
President  of  California  Medical  Aasoclatlon. 

American  Medical  Association — a  mem- 
ber of  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates,  1943- 
1945,  Chairman  AMA  Scientific  exhibits;  or- 
ganizer and  chairman  of  the  first  AMA  Leg- 
islative Committee.  Member  of  tbe  AMA 
Board  of  Trustees,  1946-1966,  Chairman  of 
AMA  Board  of  Trustees,  1951-1966.  President 
of  AMA,  1966. 

World  Medical  Association.  He  served  as 
World  Delegate  and  goodwill  ambassador. 

The  i)eople  of  tbe  City  of  Napa  honored 
Dr.  Murray  in  dedicating  the  Plaza  Center  on 
July  «tb. 

DwioKT  H.  MuaaAT,  MJ3.:  PBismENT-BLEcr, 

AJCmiCAN  MEOICAI.  AflSOCIATXON 

Or.  Dwlgbt  H.  Murray  of  Napa.  California, 
was  unanimously  elected  president-elect  of 
tbe  A.M.A.  at  tbe  Association's  104th  Annual 
Meeting  held  in  June.  1955  in  AUantic  City, 
New  Jersey. 

He  won  his  M.O.  degree  at  tbe  Indiana 
University  Medical  School  In  1917,  and  did 
post-graduate  work  at  tbe  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  tbe  U.  8.  Naval  Medical 
Scbool.  In  1922.  following  bis  discharge  from 
tbe  Navy  where  be  served  five  yeara  In  tbe 
Medical  Corps,  he  located  in  Napa  where  he 
bas  since  carried  on  as  a  general  practitioner, 
specializing  In  Internal  medicine.  He  Is  chief 
of  tbe  medical  staff  at  Parks  Victory  Memo- 
rial Hospital  in  Napta. 

He  was  president  of  bla  county  medical 
association,  then  a  delegate  to  tbe  California 


Medical  Association.  He  waa  namad 
man  of  the  California  Medical  Aaaociattaaik 
Committee  on  Public  PoUcy  and  LegUatte 
in  1940.  In  1944  and  1946,  he  was  ad^tS 
from  the  CMJl.  to  tbe  American  IfeSS 
Association  House  of  Delegates.  Boon  anii> 
ward  bis  extensive  knowledge  and  owmi 
abilities  In  the  field  of  politics  as  they  n. 
fected  tbe  practice  of  madlotne  were  ghM 
broader  recognition  In  bis  election  to  aai^ 
bership  on  tbe  AMJi.  Board  of  TniataMBi 
1946.  He  became  vice  cbalrman  of  tbe  Bovg 
in  June,  1950  and  chairman  in  June,  IMi, 
He  also  was  cbalrman  of  tbe  Board's  Oa«I 
mlttee  on  Legislation  from  January,  19M  tl 
December,  1961. 

Dr.  Murray— "Murpb"  to  bit  OM^ 
friends — has  been  aptly  called  "A  most  paw 
Buaslve  listener."  Slow  and  dellberata  «( 
speech,  he  Impresses  even  opponents  wttli 
the  calm  of  bis  sureness.  Patients  and  neigh- 
bors  who  know  blm  in  bis  own  commualtf  || 
a  physician  and  friend  agree  with  his  evA 
description  of  himself:  "family  style  daa^ 
tor." 

Tbe  president-elect,  a  farm-bora  Ifnniiji, 
was  bom  In  1888.  Married  In  1921  to  hftm 
Oenevleve  Collins,  he  is  the  father  of  t«D 
children,  a  daughter,  and  a  son  who  la  tt 
present  assistant  resident  on  tbe  surfled 
service  of  the  University  of  California  Baa> 
pltal.  He  has  five  grandchildren. 

DwiGHT  H.  MxTKaAT.  M.D. :  Paxsmnrr.  Amn- 
CAN  Medical  Association,  1966-67 

Although  Dwlgbt  HarrlBon  Murray  hM 
been  a  top-flight  figure  In  medical  orgaoMih 
tion  work  for  nearly  20  yeara.  be  bas  MMr 
lost  his  identity  as  a  country  doctor  who  ttUl 
win  drive  30  miles  to  see  a  patient. 

When  he  assumed  his  duties  as  prealdant- 
elect  and  president  of  the  American  Medleit 
Association,  he  found  that  bis  actlvltln  « 
a  general  practitioner  in  Napa,  Callfcralt 
were  curtailed  considerably.  To  compeuatl 
for  this  be  has  dedicated  himself  to  sdUag 
the  nation's  physicians  on  the  tmportaaw 
of  nelghborllness  and  good  citizenship  In  tbs 
practice  of  medicine. 

"I  think  the  key  to  the  way  people  ont- 
slde  the  medical  profession  regard  us  Is  tbi 
manner  In  which  we  regard  them,"  he  ttfH 
his  colleaguee.  "It  is  time  that  we  lesMt 
to  take  a  greater  Interest  In  our  "^g*'*"?* 
and  our  respective  communities.  We  havt  a 
responsibility.  Individually  and  ooUscttvalf, 
to  seek  out  other  groups  who  are  also  intw- 
ested  In  tbe  welfare  of  the  comrminlty-f 
let's  not  sit  on  otir  pedestals  waiting  tat 
others  to  come  to  us." 

On  tbe  basis  of  physical  Htpearanea,  DR 
Murray  la  one  of  the  most  neighborly  tail* 
vlduals  that  you  can  find.  "Tbere's  an  ml* 
able  roundness  about  blm,"  a  colleague  ssM. 
A  casting  director  would  readily  select  bin 
as  a  "family-type"  physician;  and  tbS  ajp- 
pelUtlon.  "Miirph."  which  bis  friends  bgw 
pinned  on  him.  is  most  appropriate.  Oiftsd 
with  a  pleaaant,  unworrled  ootintenanoe,  bs 
smiles  easily  and  talks  like  a  man  who  k 
not  tbe  least  bit  impressed  by  himself. 

Tbe  best  evidence  of  bis  pwsonal  popu- 
larity among  the  nation's  physldans  «m 
provided  during  the  1956  annual  meetlag  of 
the  AMJl.  In  AUantic  City  when  the  HMiH 
of  Delegates  named  him  prseldent-eleet 
without  opposition.  It  was  a  fitting  ellBMit* 
his  10  years  of  service  on  tbe  BoarS  Ot 
Trustees — the  last  four  as  chalnna&-4M 
of  the  longest  tenures  In  this  post  in  AJLA. 
history.  In  addition,  he  bad  served  tbe  BmkA 
as  vice-chairman  and  headed  its  Coamltlssi 
on  Scientific  Exhibit  and  Leglalatlon. 

Before  moving  up  to  the  AJ4.A.  Bos(4L 
he  bad  served  as  a  California  membar  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  from  1943  to  IMf- 
He  was  a  member  of  bis  state  assodatlaal^ 
House  of  Delegates  for  several  terms  M^ 
sdrvcd  as  C.M.A.'s  leglsUtlve  chairman  fmn 
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IMO  to  1966.  A  past  president  of  the  N^w 
Qoonty  Medical  Society,  he  was  also  preal- 
^mt  of  the  United  Public  Health  League 
iitileb  led  the  fight  against  socialized  medl- 
etae  in  11  western  states. 

Dr.  Murray,  tbe  second  of  three  children, 
«ai  bom  May  16,  1888  on  a  small  farm  In 
umenee  County,  Indiana,  about  three  miles 
oattltfe  tbe  village  of  SprlngviUe.  Of  Sooteb- 
ji^  descent,  he  can  trace  his  ancestry  In 
tUs  country  to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

His  formal  education  began  In  a  one-room 
ooontry  schoolbouse,  from  which  be  was 
Moifarred  at  the  fifth  grade  level  to  the 
pabUe  scbool  In  Sprlngrllle  because  his 
tatebsr  objected  to  bis  favorite  dlvertlsse- 
ment  of  picking  pieces  of  plaster  out  of  the 
TsUi  and  pegglnig  them  around  tbe  class- 
room. As  a  farm  boy  be  had  to  sandwich 
hk  sdiool  time  In  between  early  morning 
iM  late  afternoon  chores,  and  get  bis  bome- 
wdHc  done  by  tbe  light  of  a  coal  oil  lamp. 

Because  the  farm  produced  little  more 
^^n  a  modest  subsistence  for  the  family, 
jooBg  Murray  had  to  finance  his  pre-medlcal 
•dooatlon  at  Indiana  University  as  a  soliool 
ttacber  in  Springville  and  CoUtlc,  Indiana 
over  a  period  of  eight  years.  Since  he  bad  to 
Omit  blB  pre-med  work  to  tbe  spring  and 
arunmer  quarters  he  did  not  accumulate 
osugh  credits  to  enter  medical  school  until 
1913.  Tlten  he  bad  to  borrow  $800  from  varl- 
ogt  Mends  around  Springville  to  get  started. 

Ouilng  the  first  year  at  Indiana  Univer- 
rtty's  Bloomlngton  campus,  be  earned  bis 
metis  by  selling  memberships  to  student 
boarding  clubs.  He  moved  to  Indianapolis  for 
tbe  Itst  three  years  of  his  medical  training 
tnd  there  earned  his  way  by  working  as  a 
libontory  assistant.  Janitor  in  a  suite  of 
phyildans'  offices,  waiter  in  a  Oerman  res- 
taaraat  and  beer  parlor,  and  driver  for  a 
livery  service.  Throughout  those  years,  he 
ilept  on  an  Army  cot  In  the  office  of  one  of 
tbe  doctors  he  worked  for,  and  kept  his 
dothlng  and  personal  belongings  in  a  desk 
dnwer  which  the  physician  assigned  to  him. 
He  also  developed  the  ability,  which  he  still 
hu,  of  getting  by  on  Just  five  or  six  hours 
■leip  each  night. 

A  physician  friend  of  Dr.  Murray's  father 
Inspired  Dwlght  to  follow  a  medical  career. 
He  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  man's  calm 
umirance  In  approaching  the  badly  Injured 
kDd  the  desperately  ill.  "His  soothing  manner 
tnd  the  way  he  eased  the  anxiety  of  a  worried 
ftmlly  made  me  tlilnk  of  him  as  something 
tUn  to  a  guardian  angel,"  he  told  an  inters- 
vicvcr.  Tbe  mlsglTlngs  be  bad  about  bis 
tbillty  to  tolerate  the  less  aesthetic  features 
of  medical  practice  were  banished  one  sum- 
mer afternoon  in  Springville.  He  was  at- 
trteted  by  a  crowd  near  the  railroad  station 
tnd  suddenly  found  himself  aaslEtlng  in  re- 
moving the  remains  of  a  man  who  had  been 
run  over  by  a  freight  car.  There  were  no 
otber  volunteers  in  the  throng  of  morbidly 
curious. 

T)r.  llutray  still  gets  a  gentle  ribbing  from 
aome  members  of  his  family  about  bis  choice 
of  careers,  because  they  have  always  known 
of  his  unusually  strong  affection  for  the  cir- 
cus. In  fact,  the  three  most  avid  circus  fans 
in  Ntpa,  California  are  a  Catholic  priest,  a 
retired  hotel  man  and  this  year's  president  of 
tbe  American  Medical  Association.  They  are 
active  members  of  the  Circus  Fan  Club  of 
America  and  each  year  put  on  a  special  party 
for  tbe  tanbark  troupe  when  it  visits  Napa. 
The  doctor  Insists  he  has  never  harbored  an 
tmbitlon  to  perform  on  the  trapeze  but  that 
he  haa  always  been  interested  in  solving  varl- 
oui  medical  problems  which  arise  in  circus 
life. 

Where  economic  necessity  caused  a  delay  in 
the  start  of  his  medical  education,  World 
Wtr  I  resulted  in  pos^wnement  of  bis  actual 
entry  into  private  medical  practice.  Because 
of  his  high  scholastic  standing  in  msdlcal 
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school,  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
Junior  grade  in  the  Navy's  medical  corps  two 
months  before  his  scheduled  graduation  in 
June,  1917.  His  mother  received  his  medical 
degree  in  his  absence.  He  went  overseas  with 
the  first  A.E.F.  in  October  of  that  year  and 
didn't  set  back  to  the  States  until  May,  1919. 
In  the  interim  bis  duties  were  spilt  between 
the  UJ3.  Marine  Corps  and  destroyer  patrol 
service  in  the  English  channel.  Upon  his 
return  to  this  country,  he  won  an  assign- 
ment to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital in  the  Department  of  Internal  Medicine 
after  studies  at  the  Naval  Medical  School  in 
Washington. 

He  was  then  ordered  to  the  Mare  Island 
Naval  Hospital  In  California  as  assistant  to 
the  chief  of  medicine.  Later  he  was  placed 
in  <diarge  of  laboratory  services,  where  he 
served  until  his  resignation  In  August,  1922. 

During  his  tour  of  duty  at  liCare  Island, 
he  lived  in  a  boarding  house  In  nearby  VaUe- 
Jo.  It  w«hs  here  that  he  contrived  to  meet 
his  wife,  tbe  former  Genevieve  Collins,  after 
he  saw  her  a  few  times  driving  an  Apperson 
Jackrabblt  about  the  town.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1921  and  have  two  children  and  six 
grandchildren.  Dr.  Murray's  son,  Dwlgbt  H. 
Jr.,  Is  also  following  a  medical  career.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Calif(»nla 
medical  school. 

Since  the  day  in  1922  when  be  began  the 
private  practice  of  medicine,  Dr.  Murray  bas 
exemplified  the  principles  of  humanitarian 
services  which  he  urges  all  doctors  to  keep 
uppermost  in  their  relationshQ)  with  pa- 
tients. He  has  always  been  active  In  civic 
affairs  and  exercised  leadership  in  oom- 
munlty  health  matters.  Over  the  years,  bis 
deepest  concern  has  been  with  the  provision 
of  top  quality  medical  care  for  the  children 
of  parents  vrho  sometimes  cannot  afford  to 
provide  even  the  barest  necessities  of  life. 

To  keep  abreast  with  "what's  new"  in 
medicine.  Dr.  Murray  adheres  to  a  rigid  sched- 
ule. Over  the  years  be  bas  made  it  a  point 
to  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  eaidi 
week  reading  medical  Journals.  In  addition, 
he  attends  refresher  courses  and  a  select 
number  of  medical  meetings. 

"When  you  add  aU  this  up  at  the  end 
of  the  year,"  be  says,  "it's  equivalent  to  what 
I  feel  is  a  poet-graduate  course  in  medicine." 

Tho  heart  of  American  medicine's  spokes- 
man tor  1966-57  can  be  forund  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  one  of  his  talks  to  a 
group  of  phy:riclans: 

"It  Is  easy  to  say  that  families  sbotdd  learn 
to  budget  for  medical  care,  but  can  you 
show  them  how?  You  cannot  convince  pec^le 
that  they  ahonld  first  provide  for  the  so- 
called  neoeasities  before  acquiring  the  more 
pleasurable  things  in  life  when  they  are 
being  exhorted  daily  to  surround  themselves 
with  Ivixury  'for  as  little  ss  no  money  down 
and  50  cents  a  week.' 

"I  plead  for  your  understanding  of  the 
economic  and  social  problems  encountered  by 
our  patients;  and  the  beet  way  to  find  out 
about  tbe  way  they  live  and  work  and  play 
is  to  get  out  and  become  a  part  of  tbe 
commxinlty  yourself." 


RIGHT  TO  PRIVACY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Steelman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  8TEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
16373,  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  deserves 
our  support.  As  far  back  as  April  of  this 
year  I  urged  this  body  to  form  an  alli- 
ance of  commitment  to  Insure  that  our 
rig^t  to  privacy  be  genuinely  preserved. 
I  said  then  that  our  Government  has 
been  allowed,  in  the  name  of  law  and 


order,  and  sometimes  unintentionally,  to 
violate  the  citizens'  inherent  right  to  pri- 
vacy. I  believe  this  is  still  true  and  that 
we  now  have  a  responsibility  to  vote  yes 
on  HJl.  16373  and  thereby  reverse  this 
pattern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  large  system  of  govern- 
ment that  lays  program  on  top  of  pro- 
gram and  sets  agency  next  to  agency  in 
an  effort  to  be  a  mother,  father,  and 
counselor  to  each  citizen  is  necessarily 
going  to  claim  it  has  a  legitimate  right 
to  Imow  more  and  more  about  its  citi- 
zens' private  lives  and  concurrently  is 
going  to  necessarily  violate  the  privtuiy 
right  of  its  citizens  unless  safeguards  are 
provided.  And  within  defined  limits  ths 
Government  must  have  information 
about  its  citizens  in  order  to  serve  them, 
but  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  is  needed  to 
prevent  personal  information  from  being 
collected  and  disseminated  beyond  those 
defined  limits. 

I  support  this  bill  because  it  will  allow 
an  individual  to  have  access  to  records 
containing  personal  information  on  him 
kept  by  Federal  agencies.  I  support  it 
because  it  will  give  an  individual  more 
CMitrol  on  the  transfer  of  that  informa- 
tion between  Federal  agencies  and  to 
outside  inquirers.  This  legislation  will  do 
msmy  other  things  to  protect  privacy  and 
none  is  more  important  than  its  proviso 
oiabling  an  individual  to  correct  or 
amend  false  or  what  he  feels  to  be  mis- 
leading information. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Privacy  I  have  seen  first- 
hand what  Inconvenience,  hardship,  and 
outright  injustice  has  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  protect  the 
right  to  privacy.  The  task  force's  final 
report  fully  supports  this  legislation  as  I 
hope  all  my  coUeagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  do. 


NUCLEAR  WARSHIP  PORT 
ENTRY 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hosmu)  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOS&SER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  16, 
1974,  I  filed  a  joint  resolution — ^House 
Joint  Resolution  1089 — which  was  di- 
rected at  removing  any  question  of  con- 
gressional intent  relative  to  the  as8umi>- 
tion  of  liability  in  the  event  of  a  reactor 
incident  in  foreign  ports. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  of  Defense  have 
written  to  the  joint  committee  expressing 
their  support  of  this  measure.  In  addi- 
tion. Secretary  Schlesinger,  in  perscmal 
testimony  on  Septnnber  26, 1974,  stressed 
the  necessity  and  urgency  of  such  an  ex- 
pression of  congressional  intent. 

The  texts  of  the  departmental  corre- 
spondence under  dates  of  September  4 
and  17,  are  as  follows  : 

The   SEcaKTAST   or  Detewse, 
Washington,  DjC.,  September  4. 1974. 
Hon.  MxLviN   PazcK. 

Chainnon,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  Craieman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  tbe  views  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Defense  on  H.J.  Res.  1089,  93d  Con- 
gress, a  Joint  resolution  "Assuring  compen- 
sation for  damages  caused  by  nuclear  inci- 
dents Involving  United  States  nuclear  pow- 
ered warships." 

The  purpose  of  this  rescdutlon  is  to  create 
a  new  and  separate  ,ettaement  authority, 
pursuant  to  which  U.S.  warship  nuclear  re- 
actor related  claims  could  be  paid  out  of 
contingency  funds  or  by  special  appropria- 
tion In  accordance  with  procedures,  and  sub- 
ject to  conditions,  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  President. 

This  resolution  would  greatly  assist  the 
Navy  In  obtaining  nuclear  powered  war- 
ship entry  Into  many  foreign  porta  currently 
denied  the  United  States. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  resolution  be 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  the  title,  by  deleting  'United  States 
nuclear  powered  warships"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof,  "the  nuclear  reactor  of  a  United 
states  warship": 

(3)  the  third  clause  of  the  preamble,  by 
deleting  "utilization  of  naclear  equipment" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "operation  of 
a  nuclear  reactor"; 

(3)  the  fourth  clause  of  the  preamble,  by 
deleting  "United  States  nuclear  powered 
warships"  the  first  time  It  appears,  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof,  "nuclear  reactor  of 
a  United  States  warship"; 

(4)  line  6  on  page  2  of  the  resolution  by 
deleting  "resulting"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof,  "proven  to  have  resulted"; 

(5)  lines  6  and  7  on  page  2  of  the  resolu- 
tion by  deleting  "a  utilization  facility  in  a 
United  States  nuclear  powered"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof,  "the  nuclear  reactor  of  a 
United  States";  and 

(6)  line  8  on  page  2  of  the  resolution  by 
deleting  "or"  and  Inserting  following  "dam- 
age", ",  or  loss". 

Subject  to  the  above,  the  Department  of 
Defense  strongly  supports  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admln« 
Istratlon's  program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  presentation  of  this  report  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee,  and  that  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

J.   B.    SCKLaSXITCER. 

Depaktment  of  State, 

Ambassadok  at  Large, 
WaaMngton,  D.C^  Sefitember  17, 1974. 
Hon.  MxLviN  Prick, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Joint  Committee 
has  asked  for  the  Department's  views  on  the 
draft  resc^utlbn   (H.J.  Ree.  1069)    which  has 
recently  been  Introduced  concerning  the  lia- 
bility of  UJ3.   nuclear  povered   warships  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  incident. 

The  Department  of  State  has  in  recent 
years  been  involved  In  negotiations  with  a 
number  of  foreign  governaients  concerning 
the  question  of  vlalta  by  U.fif.  nuclear  powered 
warships  to  foreign  ports,^  These  visits  are 
Important  to  us  in  maintaining  the  efTective- 
ness  of  our  growing  nuciett:  fleet.  Some  gov- 
ernments have  been  reluctant  to  accept  the 
ships  in  their  ports  because  of  our  inability 
to  give  assurances  concerning  liability  and 
Indemnincatlon  which  tlMsy  consider  ade- 
quate. I  believe  that  in  a' number  of  cases, 
by  confirming  Congressional  support  for  the 
policy  of  paying  claims  and  judgments,  the 
proposed  resolution  might  effectively  resolve 
this  problem  and  permit  visits  to  take  place. 
Ab  you  know,  the  nuclear  warship  liability 
question  has  been  raised  In  connection  with 
the  renegotiation  of  the  Spanish  Base  Agree- 
ment. Prompt  Congressional  action  on  the 
resolution  would  provide  tu  wltti  an  addi- 
tional negotiating  flexibility  and  might  make 
possible  a  mutually  accepti^le  resolution  of 
this  Issue. 


For  these  reasons  the  Department  of  State 
supports  H.J.  Res.  1089,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  inviting  us  to  comment  upon  it.  I 
apologize  for  the  tardiness  of  this  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  McClosxky. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  sug- 
gested some  minor  changes  In  Ian«:uage, 
which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  text 
of  the  substitute  bill,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1161,  which  Mr.  Price  and  I,  as  co- 
sponsors  are  introducing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1161  Is  long  overdue.  I  can  assure  this 
House  of  the  complete  support  of  the 
joint  committee  and  would  hope  that  we 
could  move  quickly  to  adopt  this  proposal. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT  CONFERENCE  REPORT:  RE- 
LAPSES, LOOPHOLES,  AND  OTHER 
MISREPORMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stsioer)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  S.  3044  tightens  the 
campaign  disclosure  requirements  of  the 
1971  law  in  one  or  two  ways,  there  are 
at  least  three  ways  in  which  the  bill 
weakens  the  present  disclosure  law: 

Plret.  It  reduces  the  number  of  reports 
that  candidates  must  file. 

Under  the  current  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  candidates  must 
file  15-day  and  5-day  preprlmary  and 
preelection  reports. 

S.  3044  strikes  this  requirement  and 
says  candidates  must  file  a  single  report 
to  be  submitted  30  days  before  each  pri- 
mary and  general  election.  These  pre- 
election reports  unfortunately  must  be 
complete  only  "as  of  the  15th  day  be- 
fore" the  election. 

In  1976,  therefore,  any  receipts  or  ex- 
penditures after  October  18 — except 
those  in  excess  of  $1.000 — will  go  com- 
pletely unreported  until  "hot  later  than 
the  30th  day  after"  the  election. 

QecQnd.  It  reduces  the  information  re- 
quired of  candidates  and  political  com- 
mittees. 

Under  current  law,  contributors  must 
be  fully  Identified  by  mailing  address, 
occupation,  and  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness if  any.  S.  3044  will  strike  this  re- 
quirement and  substitute  simply  "identi- 
flcatlon." 

Third.  It  grants  a  considerable  re- 
porting loophole  exclusively  to  incum- 
bent Members  of  Coneress. 

The  wording  of  this  provision  is  clear 
and  bold: 

(d)  This  section  does  not  require  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  report,  as  contrl'}utlons 
received  or  as  expenditures  made,  the  value 
of  photographic,  matting,  or  recording  serv- 
ices furnished  to  him  by  the  Senate  Record- 
ing Studio,  the  House  Recording  Studio,  or 
by  an  individual  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  who  fur- 
nishes such  services  as  his  primary  duty  aa 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, or  if  such  services  were  paid  for 
by  the  Republican  or  Democratic  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Congresaional  Committee,  or  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Congressional  Committee. 

Hence,  Instead  of  iimitirjg  the  use  of 
House  and  Senate  resources  for  re-elec« 


tlon  purposes,  the  bill  actually  eneo«w 
ages  the  use  of  incumbent  resources  and' 
specifically  exempts  at  least  some  of 
them  from  the  disclosure  law.  '   ' 

In  fact,  given  this  exemption  from  n. 
porting  our  costs  for  in-house  plMit»^ 
graphic  and  recording  services,  whai% 
there  to  prevent  the  Members  of  Coo* 
gress  from  ordering  all  campaign  photo- 
graphic  and  recording  services  tbrou|l| 
the  House  Recording  Studio?  We  iH 
know  the  prices  we  pay  for  color  video 
tapes.  This  could  amount  to  literaQr 
thousands  of  dollars — all  of  them  uiii». 
portable  for  the  lucky  incumbents. 

Such  a  special  exemption  for  incoB* 
bents,  combined  with  the  strict  limits  «ki 
spending,  will  help  to  lock  incumbents  to 
their  seats  in  both  parties  and  both 
Houses  for  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  the  most  inequitable  feakun 
of  the  bill  is  not.  however,  in  Its  hwf- 
holes  for  incumbents  or  its  llmlta  oft 
spending,  but  in  the  way  It  dellberateir 
injures  independent  candidates  who  aetk 
congressional  office.  While  the  bin  seUi 
spending  Umlt  of  $70,000  for  a  Qmw 
seat,  the  conferees  decided  to  allow  maior 
party  committees  other  than  the  prin- 
cipal campaign  committees  to  make  et- 
pendltures  on  behalf  of  congreftional 
candidates.  An  additional  expenditure  of 
2  cents  per  voter  is  available  to  coogni- 
slonal  candidates  who  are  Republicau 
or  Democrats,  but  no  such  extra  spend- 
ing Is  possible  for  those  who  run  withiMt 
benefit  of  party.  Thus,  for  most  of  us  tba 
spending  celling  is  actually  about  $Mjm, 
but  for  an  Individual  running  as  Iplto- 
pendents — an  opportunity  we  in^^ 
United  States  pride  ourselves  in  gntoU 
ing — the  spending  limit  is  the  strict  AMI 
inequitable  $70,000. 

There  are  further  inequities  U  >1V« 
gards  the  public  financing  for  PresldeB- 
tial  primary  races. 

A  candidate  who  is  given  $250  by  a  big 
contributor  will  be  rewarded  with  $9II 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  But  a  candMala 
who  l8  given  $1  will  receive  onlyll  firoB 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

And,  most  seriously  of  all,  any  ptttf 
that  has  a  great  many  Presidential  caor 
dldates  will  receive  far  greater  sums  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Had  S.  3044  been  in  effect  in  1973, 
Democratic  candidates  for  President 
would  have  received  10  times  as  much 
public  money  as  Republican  candidate*-^ 
simply  because  so  many  candidates  were 
running.  Here  are  the  figures,  based  on 
approximate  amounts  received  and  spent 
in  the  1972  primaries: 

1972  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY  RACES 


Candidate 


Amount 

Approximat*  Govcrrnnent 

amount   would  kava 

jp«nt    ceiitnbutMl 


ss 


Jaekion 1,200,000 

Humphrey 4.000,000 

Wallace 3,000.000 

Mutkia ■..  7,000,000 

McGovarn 12,000,000 

CWaMm 300,000 

Hartfca., 175,000 

Yoity 120,000 

Bij*. 750,000 

H»nb 330,000 

Huitm 200,000 

Niion 800,000 

McClotkey 750,000 

Ashbrook 350,000 


1,200,000 .v.i.M. 

4,oooioeo ..j;.*.' 

3,000,000 , — 

5,000,000 :<• 

5,ooaooo ... 

300.000  ........^~ 

175,009 ^ 

120.000 - 

7so,oee -i;-iii 

3101 000   i%fn.m 

200,800 ,— 

800,000  

750,000  .-.---i=-ia 
350,000   l,9aO,lM 
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While  the  above  Kgtaei  are  necessarily 
approximate  because  the  cohf  erenjce  re- 
port has  been  available  ik>w  for  only  48 
hours,  it  is  appallingly  a{H>ar«at  that  the 
bill  heavily  favors  whldlever  major 
psrty  happens  to  be  divided  into  many 
camps  and  a  whole  field  of  candidates. 
Aie  we  to  promote  t^ls  dlvlslcm  with 
public  ftmds? 

Should  S.  3044  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  confidently  pi^edict 
we  wHl  see  a  growttig  number  of  shadow 
candidates  iti  American  Presidential 
pflmaries.  Never  before  have  we  in 
politics  seen  such  a  iMinlese  and  appeal- 
ing way  to  come  to  the  tM  of  our  party. 
But,  of  course,  it  will  not  help  strengthen 
either  party.  It  will  divide  and  weaken 
us  ever  more,  because  the  Federal  dol- 
lars will  really  go  to  personal  campaign 
committees — "the  CREEPs  of  1976,"  as 
the  astute  observer  David  Broder  calls 
tbem->rather  than  to  either  (h*  any  of 
oar  politlcEd  parties. 

■  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppmt  many  of  the 
s^arate  parts  of  this  bill.  I  especially 
support  the  independent  elections  com- 
taiBsidn,  and  I  am  pleased  by  the  newly 
proposed  reqiilrement  Chat  contribu- 
tions and  expenditun*  in  exoMs  of  $1,000 
most  be  reported  within  48  hours  when 
ttiey  come  after  the  (dosing  reporting 
date  before  a  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion. 

But  there  are  many  features  of  this 
conference  report  that  will  haunt  the 
American  people  for  years  to  come.  In 
eddltion  to  the  loopholes  and  problems 
already  mentioned.  I  must  object  to  the 
needless  and  mischievous  provision  re- 
quiring "Reports  by  Certain  Persons." 
I  refer  to  the  so-called  Conunon  Cause 
Amendment.  There  is  no  reason  to  re- 
quire of  Common  Caise,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action,  and  other  groiu>s  of 
voluntary  citizens  who  do  not  contribute 
to  candidates.  ai^  special  reports — sim- 
fiy  because  they  t^ve  exercised  the  baste 
right  of  telling  Membera  of  Congress 
what  they  tUnk.  Itiis  is  frivolous  law- 
making at  best. 

In  the  face  of  these  serious  reserva- 
tions, I  find  nr>  alternative  tor  voting 
against  S.  3044.  and  I  strongly  urge  my 
ctileagues  to  reject  it  with  me. 


COMMITTEE  RfiPORM  AMEND»«ENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Avdkrson)  is 
recognized  for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr, 
Speaker,  while  I  voted  for  the  so-called 
Committee  Reform  Amendments  on  final 
passage  last  night,  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus substitute  which  was  adopted  in 
place  of  our  bipartisan  select  committee's 
resolution  is  hardly  deserving  of  such  a 
grandiose  titie.  It  is  the  better  part  of 
political  wisdom  to  settle  for  half  a  loaf 
oi^r  than  no  loaf  at  all ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Hansen  substitute.  I  fear  ve  se^ 
tied  fov  eonsid«t^ly  Jess— «  iew  cnunbs 
and  a  stale  heel.  While  the  Hansen  sub- 
stitute is  not  completely  without  any  re- 
•leemlng  social  value,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  misses  the  entire  point  of  what  our 
Select  Committee  set  out  to  do  and  did 


indeed  propose  in  House  Resolution  988. 
That  goal  was  a  more  rational  functional 
realinement  of  our  committee  Jurisdic- 
tions— something  we  have  not  donein  28 
years — and  a  committee  assignment  pro- 
cedure whereby  Members 'could  not  be 
spread  so  thin  and  would  be  able  to  con- 
centrate their  energy  and  efforts  in  a 
single  nHtJo^eonunittee. 
'Mr.  S)pieak^r,  any  objective  analysis  of 
the  final  product  of  these  two  weelcs  of 
debate  will  reveal  that  we  have  fallen  far 
short  of  our  goal  to  reform  the  House 
committee  system.  What  we  have  done 
instead  is  to  make  a  few  minor  jurisdic- 
tional changes  and  some  Important  pro- 
cedural changes.  Why  we  fell  short  is  not 
dilBeuIt  to  undelM»nd.  The  sad  fact  is 
that  we  never  got  around  to  really  de- 
tmting  the  resolution  which  was  reported 
by  the  Select  Committee  -ttn  Committees, 
House  Resolution  988.  instead,  we  spent 
our  entire  time  wandering  through  the 
parliamentary  Jungle  of  substitutes, 
mainly  the  Hansen  substitute,  and 
amendments  thereto.  In  so  doing,  we 
comi^tely  avoided  coming  to  grips  with 
the  pliSlosOphkal,  practical,  and  institu- 
tional fesues  raised  by  the  Boiling  res- 
olution. 

There  was  some  quibbling  last  night 
over  whether  tfie  Hansen  substitute  was 
a  partisan  product.  This  question  can  be 
viewed  in  two  ways.  Obviously  it  was  a 
partisan  product  from  the  staiidpoint 
that  the  work  of  a  completely  bipartisan 
select  committee  was  preempted  and 
co-opted  by  a  partisan  caucus  committee 
and  reshaped  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
power  barons  who  controlled  that  parti- 
san committee.  On  tiie  other  hand,  it  was 
not  a  partisan  produdt  from  the  stand- 
point that  the  majority  party  gained 
substantial  new  advantages  or  powers 
over  the  present  arrangement  in  the 
House.  I  think  a  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  what  finally  emerged  is  that  it  is 
a  status  quo  power  product.  Whereas  the 
Boiling  committee  approached  its  task 
from  the  angle  of  how  can  we  better  im- 
prove the  House  <^  Repinesentatives  as  an 
institution,  the  caucur  task  force  ap- 
proachedtts  task  f  rooi  the  angle,  how  can 
we  protect  our  presMt  powws?  And  that 
is  why  we  failed  to  achieve  any  substan- 
tial reform  of  our  committee  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tM»  whole  eitiercise  only 
tmderscores  and  highlights  the  major 
deficiencies  of  the  House  as  an  institu- 
tion and  the  built-in  obstacles  to  mean- 
ingful reforms  aimed  at  improving  our 
ability  to  grapple  with  contemporary 
problems.  The  disappointing  final  prod- 
uct can  be  partially  understood  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conceived.  In 
contrast  to  the  B(dling  Conamlttee  which 
held  extensive  open  hearings  and  open 
markup  sessions,  the  Hemsen  commit- 
tee was  assigned  its  task  in  secret  caucus 
by  a  secret,  nonrecorded  vote.  The  com- 
mittee then'proceeded'with  secret  delib- 
erations and  markup.  There  is  no  public 
record  as  to  what  factors  or  persons  in- 
fluenced those  decisions,  though  the  re- 
sults offer  important  clues  as  to  what 
they  mifi^t  have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  the  caucus  had 
been  completely  open  about  this  whole 
exercise,  I  submit  it  would  still  be  a 
travesty  on  our  legislative  system  for  it 
establi^es  the  precedent  of  a  partisan 


caucus  becoming  a  superleglslative 
committee  designed  to  superimpose 
its  will  and  decisions  on  tliat  of  one  of 
our  legitimate  committees,  and  ulti- 
mately, on  the  House.  But  openness  and 
accountability  to  the  people  are  not  at- 
tributes of  the  caucus  system,  and  thus 
the  travesty  is  compounded.  For  not  only 
is  this  a  travesty  against  our  legitimate 
legislative  process,  but  against  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  numerous  previous  oc- 
casions I  have  warned  against  what  I 
view  as  a  dangerous  precedent  which 
may  lead  to  rule  by  "King  Caucus."  While 
some  components  of  the  caucus  reform 
package  may  be  commendable,  this  in  no 
way  compensates  for  the  fact  that  caucus 
intervention  of  this  nature  and  magni- 
tude throws  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
entire  legislative  operation  and  renders 
the  work  of  our  standing  committees 
meaningless.  Not  only  were  we  forced 
in  the  Rules  Conunittee,  by  caucus  in- 
struction^, to  make  the  caucus  substitute 
the  first  order  of  business  during  the 
amendment  process,  but  there  was  even 
some  serious  talk  about  providing  equal 
time  for  the  caucus  committee  during 
general  debate,  thus  according  It  even 
greater  recognition  ^nd  legitimacy.  This 
latter  necessity  was  averted  by  an  Infor- 
mal, gentleman's  agreement  that  the 
Hansen  forces  would  be  allotted  nearly 
40  percent  of  general  debate  time.  One 
seriously  wonders  whether  under  the 
new  discretion  given  to  the  Speaker  to 
refer  legislation  to  more  than  one  com- 
mittee, the  caucus  will  have  standing 
for  the  purposes  of  bill  referral.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  if  the  caucus  pursues  its 
recent  practice  bf  imposing  binding  in- 
structions on  the  Democratic  members  of 
standing  committees  as  to  what  they 
will  and  will  not  do  legislatively. 

If  King  Caucus  continues  to  flex  his 
muscles  In  the  next  Coxigress  by  pre- 
empting or  dictating  the  work  of  our 
standing  committees,  we  will  likely  l>e  up 
against  more  parliamentary  hassles  of 
the  sort  we  have  just  witnessed.  Had  the 
deck  not  been  stacked  by  binding  in- 
structions in  the  Rules  Committee,  I  was 
prepared  to  offer  either  a  rule  barring 
any  substitute  resolutions  or  at  least 
preventing  consideration  of  the  Hansen 
substitute  until  after  the  Boiling  resolu- 
tion was  defeated.  This  still  would  have 
permitted  any  and  all  germane  amend- 
ments to  the  Boiling  resolution,  and, 
most  importantly,  would  have  forced  the 
House  to  seriously  debate  the  compre- 
hensive functional  committee  realine- 
ment and  one-track  assignment  system 
of  that  resolution — the  two  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  measure,  in  my 
opinion. 

in  any  event,  I  would  hope  the  House 
has  learned  a  lesson  from  this  frustrating 
and  prolonged  experience  on  committee 
reform,  and  that  it  will  reject  any  future 
attempts  to  permit  a  caucus  first,  to  de- 
lay House  action  on  legislation  properly 
reported  from  a  committee,  and  second, 
to  require  that  the  House  must  first  con- 
sider a  caucus  substitute  before  consid- 
ering the  work  of  a  conunittee. 

Mr.  Speaks",  in  the  ttane  remaining  I 
would  like  to  briefiy  discuss  those  aspects 
of  the  resolution  we  adopted  which  I 
particularly  support,  as  well  as  what  I 
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consider  the  major  fallings  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  think  House 
Resolution  988,  as  adopted,  has  a  num- 
ber of  procedural  strong  points,  many 
of  which  were  part  of  the  Boiling  resolu- 
tion, some  of  which  were  added  by  Han- 
sen, and  some  of  which  were  adopted  as 
amendments  on  the  House  floor.  Those 
provisions  in  the  original  Hansen  resolu- 
tion which  I  support  include:  Requiring 
standing  committees  of  15  or  more  Mem- 
bers to  establish  at  least  four  subcom- 
mittees; permitting  joint,  split,  or  se- 
quential bill  referral  to  committees  by 
the  Speaker;  providing  for  the  early  or- 
ganization of  the  House  a  month  before 
a  new  Congress  convenes;  requiring  the 
periodic  updating  and  publication  of  the 
House  precedents:  and  providing  for  a 
continuing  review  and  recommendations 
on  House  and  Senate  committee  jurisdic- 
tions by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations. 

Those  amendments  adopted  to  the 
Hansen  substitute  which  I  support  in- 
clude: Bolstering  committee  staffs; 
striking  the  provision  permitting  com- 
mittees to  bypass  the  Rules  Committee; 
requiring  inflation  impact  statements  in 
committee  reports;  prohibiting  proxy 
voting  in  committee;  creating  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;  giving  legislative 
Jurisdiction  to  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee; giving  Foreign  AfTalrs  shared 
oversight  of  foreign  intelligence  opera- 
tions; and  retaining  nuclear  oversight  In 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  I^nergy. 

On  the  other  hand,  H.  Res.  988,  as 
adopted,  falls  short  In  a  number  of  ways 
including:  Failure  to  adopt  a  one-track 
major  committee  asslgmnent  system; 
failure  to  split  the  Education  and  Labor 
Conmiittee;  failure  to  consolidate  energy, 
environment,  and  transportation  juris- 
dictions; failure  to  spin  off  nontax  as- 
pects of  trade  to  Foreign  Affairs  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  failure 
to  divest  House  Administration  of  cam- 
paign and  election  reform  jurisdiction; 
failure  to  abolish  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service;  failure  to  require  that  each  com- 
mittee establish  an  oversight  subcommit- 
tee and  otherwise  strengthen  the  over- 
sight capabilities  of  the  House. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
can  be  proud  of  some  of  the  reforms 
which  have  been  adopted,  we  cannot 
claim  that  we  accomplished  what  we  set 
out  to  do  early  last  year,  and  that  is  to 
overhaul,  reallne  and  streamline  our 
archaic  and  fragmented  committee  sys- 
tem. 


SILK  YARN  DUTY  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  (Mr.  Towell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker, 
prior  to  the  recess,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  probably  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  7780,  the  silk  yam  duty  bill.  Since  I 
will  be  unable  to  be  present  during  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report,  I  did 
want  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  urge  my 


colleagues  to  accept  the  ccanpromise  on 
H.R.  7780. 

The  Senate  had  amended  this  bill  to 
add  a  new  section  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  wagers  placed  with  li- 
censed persons  in  a  State  which  imposes 
a  State  tax  on  such  wagers  or  their  pro- 
ceeds would  be  eliminated.  I  fuUy  sup- 
ported this  new  provision  and  penonaily 
urged  the  House  conferees  to  accept  the 
Senate  language.  However,  the  compro- 
mise reached  by  the  conference  ccMnmit- 
tee  reduces  the  10-percent  wagering  tax 
to  2  percent  and  increases  the  annual 
occupational  tax  imposed  on  licensed  op- 
erators from  $50  to  $500.  f\ulhermore, 
the  conferees  decided  to  set  specific  re- 
strictions as  to  disclosures  and  use  of  in- 
formation pertaiiUng  to  taxpayer  com- 
pUance  with  Federal  wagering  taxes. 
This  is  done  in  an  effort  to  extend  the 
broad  limitations  which  now  exist  on  the 
publicity  of  income  tax  returns  to  re- 
turns of  other  documents  related  to  wa- 
gering taxes. 

I  lend  my  support  to  this  comprcMnise 
since  I  believe  that  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  making  the  Federal 
tax  laws  affecting  gambling  uniform, 
equitable,  and  judicious.  It  is  most  unfair 
to  maintain  this  tax  burden  on  licensed 
(H>erators,  all  of  whom  are  located  in  the 
State  of  Nev£Mla,  especially  since  the  tax- 
ation of  legalized  wagers  appears  to  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  illegal  gaming. 
By  cutting  the  10-percent  advantage 
which  unliceivsed  enterprises  have  over 
Nevada's  licensed  operators,  the  State  of 
Nevada  will  be  aided  in  the  enforcement 
of  Its  gaming  laws  and  the  Nation  will 
be  able  to  increase  its  efforts  to  eliminate 
or  control  organized  crime.  Conse- 
quently, I  urge  the  House  to  accept  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  7780. 


ALTON  LOCK  AND  DAM  26 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findlcy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaken  as  you 
may  know,  a  Federal  district  Judge  re- 
cently granted  a  preliminary  Injunction 
to  stop  the  construction  of  Alton  Lock 
and  Dam  No.  26.  The  bases  for  his  de- 
cision was  that  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement  was  deficient,  and  con- 
gressional authorization  for  construction 
of  the  dam  had  not  occurred. 

While  the  Judge's  decision  may  inspire 
diCTering  reactions,  the  urgency  to  con- 
struct the  new  Lock  and  Dam  No.  26  can- 
not. Already  more  than  $31  million  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress  for  this 
project  in  the  belief  that  it  was  author- 
ized by  33  U.S.C.  5,  and  $8  mUUon  has 
been  spent.  The  project  is  vital  to  all 
shipping  transportation  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Illinois  Rivers  above  St.  Louis. 
It  also  means  thousands  of  Jobs  which 
are  desperately  needed  in  the  Madison- 
East  St.  Loiiis  area. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
simply  state  Congressional  approval  for 
the  construction  of  Lock  and  Dam  No. 
26.  It  would  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
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environmental  impact  concern  which  ttie 
Corps  is  already  trying  to  meet. 

Those  who  are  cosponsoring  this  UU 
with  me  iiaclude:  Mr.  Prick  of  nUxuli, 
Mr.  HuMCATB,  Mr.  KLuczTimu,  iCn^ 
Sullivan,  Mr.  SificiNGTON,  Mn.  Couan 
of  dinois,  Mr.  Hamrahan,  Mr.  Mannnn 
Mr.  O'Briin,  and  Mr.  CoLLua. 

We  wish  to  make  it  absolutely  ctaar 
that  we  firmly  believe  the  construction  of 
this  lock  and  dam  is  already  authorised 
by  the  1684  Act  as  amended.  We  bellmc 
that  the  Judge's  decision  is  unwise  and 
unwarranted.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  oiHt- 
ter  of  fundamental  legislative  oonstnw* 
tion,  not  to  mientlon  logic,  that  wlua 
Congress  appropriates  money  for  a  puzy 
pose  year  after  year,  it  can  be  said  that 
Congress  has  granted  its  consent,  ap. 
proval,  and  authorization.  Some  of  the 
cosponsors  of  this  bill  are  members  ot 
the  authorizing  committee,  acd  thei 
clearly  are  of  the  opinion  that  Alton  Loek 
and  Dam  26  has  already  received  the  n»> 
quired  Congressional  authorizattoa. 
Therefore,  let  no  one  argue  that  by  tbe 
introduction  this  bill  the  Congress,  « 
any  of  its  Members,  thereby  admit  that 
the  authorization  for  this  project  Is  de> 
flcient  in  a<iy  respect. 

Nonetheless,  a  trial  is  going  forwaiil 
which  may  ultimately  affect  the  status  of 
this  project.  If  the  outcome  of  tbyat  trtti 
indicates  a  need  for  legislation,  however 
much  we  noay  disagree  witii  the  dedkrion, 
we  wish  to  be  prepared. 

The  fact  is  that  the  construction  of 
this  new  lock  and  dam  is  vital  to  virtiMft> 
ly  all  transportation  on  the  largest  watov 
way  network  in  the  world;  it  brooks  bo 
delay. 

Alton  Lock  and  Dam  26  is  crucial  to 
insure  the  continued  orderly  flow  of  river 
traffic  on  the  Mississippi  and  nUnoH 
Rivers,  such  trafSc  being  vital  to  the  eco> 
nomic  health  of  Illinois,  surroundtaf 
States,  and  the  Nation.  ' 

All  river  shipping  on  the  BfissisBtppt 
River  above  St.  Louis  and  on  the  HUdoIs 
River  must  pass  through  the  exlsUnf 
lock  and  dam  26.  The  present  tirfome 
of  traffic  is  much  heavier  than  that  con- 
templated by  the  designers.  The  41  mil- 
lion ton  capacity  of  the  locks  was  sur- 
passed about  5  years  ago.  Lockage  de- 
lays up  to  15  hours  each  now  occur,  caus- 
ing incresised  shipping  costs,  to  say 
nothing  of  inconvenience  and  sometimes 
shortages  of  products  in  demand. 

Despite  massive  efforts  on  all  fronts, 
we  are  now  faced  with  a  fuel  shortage 
and  will  be  for  years  to  come.  Vital  pe- 
troleum and  coal  shipments  must  pasi 
throiigh  lock  and  dam  26.  In  addition, 
much  of  our  Nation's  grain  expwts  from 
the  Midwest  move  by  barge  down  tbe 
Mississippi  River,  and  many  of  these 
shipments  must  pass  through  the  Alton 
Lock.  Becase  railroad  cars  are  often  un- 
available in  times  of  need,  the  import- 
aiKe  of  barge  transportation  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  niiiwls  Rivers  is  even  mote 
critical. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  done  ila 
best  to  keep  the  existing  facilititt  ii 
good  condition,  but  river  currents  u'e 
undercutting  the  foundations  of  tlM 
dam.   Extensive    repairs   have   eMm$/ 
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tieen  required  to  remedy  the  unsafe  con- 
ditions which  exist  and  to  prevent  a 
bgrge  or  similar  accident  from  stopping 
gll  river  traffic.  "■ 

Because  the  existing  lock  and  dam  26 
Is  inadequate  for  current  river  traCBc 
needs,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  this 
bill  so  that  the  proposed  new  twin  1,200- 
foot  locks  and  the  dam,  -which  have  been 
designed  to  handle  trBA^>ortatlon  on 
the  Mississippi  River  for  many  years  to 
come,  can  be  eonstrueted.  Construction 
of  tbe  new  fatmitsr  will  take  up  to  10 
years,  which  means  that  we  must  act 
now  in  order  to  have  a  facility  barely  in 
time  to  meet  the  needs  of  river  com- 
merce in  the  1980's. 

"Thus,  it  is  only  sensible  to  go  forward 
with  construction  on  Alton  Lock  and 
Dam  26  at  the  fastest  possible  rate.  In 
addition  to  the  factors  Just  mentioned, 
each  day's  delay  In  beginning  construc- 
tion boosts  the  price  of  this  project  to 
the  U5.  Tresisury.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
forecast  how  long  it  may  take  to  get  a 
judicial  resolution  of  the  issues  Involved. 
It  is  clear  that  however  long  it  takes  is 
too  long,  will  increase  the  ultimate  cost 
of  the  project,  and  may  Jeopardize  sdl 
transportation  on  the  Mississippi  and  D- 
linois  Rivers  above  8l..Louls. 

Finally,  I  want  to  rtiake  clear  that  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  does  not  In  any 
way  speak  to  deficiencies  the  court  de- 
clared existing  In  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement.  The  Corpis  of  Engineers 
will  deal  with  that  problem,  and  I  have 
been  assured  than  any  deflclencles  can 
be  remedied. 

The  text  of  bill  follows: 

HJt.  17190 
A  bill  relating  to  the  Construction  of  Locks 

and  Dam  No.  26.  Bltasiaslppl  River,  Alton, 

nunols,  ancl  Missouri 

Be  it  enaetid  by  the  Senate  aiui  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the 
replacement  aad  modtflcatlon  of  Locks  and 
Dam  No.  26.  Mississippi  Blver,  Alton.  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri  being  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sm;tlon  4  of  the  Act'  of 
July  5.  1884  (2»  Stat:  147),  as  amended  (33 
V3.C.  6),  tbe  conatruotloo  ot  Locks  and 
Dam  No.  26,1s  hereby  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
o{  EnKlheera,  In  accordance  with  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Army  on 
July  14, 1960. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act,  and 
funds  which  have  been  allocated  to  the  proj- 
ect by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  imtu  expended. 


PIPTY  WAYS  TO  FIQHT  INFLATION 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  t^npore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tti*  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  T«cas  (Mr.  Archer)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Ur.  ARCHESl.  Mr.  Speftker,  few  peo- 
ple wotdd  contest  that  energy  has  made 
a  slgnfflcscht  'contribution  to  the  Infla- 
tUm  which  confronts  us  today.  The  four- 
fold increase  In  the  price  of  Middle  East 
oil  has  pushed  up  prices  everywhere.  It 
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la  iu>t  cmly  in  our  homes  and  our  auto- 
mobiles that  high  cost  energy  raises 
prices,  but  in  the  production:  ahd  trans- 
port of  almost  every  msotifactured 
product.  When  oiergy  costs  more,  every- 
thing costs  m<n«. 

The  most  unfortunate  paradox  about 
the  whole  energy  situation  is  that  we 
ourselves  have  c<mtributed  to  the  infla- 
tion in  this  field,  not  by  putting  prices 
up,  but  by  artificially  keeping  them 
down.  When  Congress  took  tbe  fateful 
decision  to  pass  ttie  Natural  Gas  Act  In 
1954,  we  laid  down  a  store  of  trouble 
that  guaranteed  shortages  and  price  in- 
creases Just  as  surely  as  night  follows 
day.  By  limiting  the  price  of  gas  sold  in 
interstate  commerce,  we  succeeded  at 
one  stroke  ia  making  it  uneconomic  for 
new  sources  of  gas  to  be  developed. 

While  the  regulation  varied  from  area 
to  area,  it  insured  an  average  interstate 
price  for  gas  of  less  than  20  cents  per 
1,000  cubic  feet^  What  a  realistic  price 
would  have  been  can  only  be  estimated, 
but  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  average 
price  for  gas  sold  within  Texas — and  not 
regulated — was  over  80  cents  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  heat- 
ing value  gas  would  cost  ^setween  90 
cents  and  |1,  conipared  with  oil. 

With  gas  prices  kept  so  low.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  many  users  switched 
from  other  fuels  to  gas.  The  ultra-cheap 
gas  caused  utilities  and  other  industries 
to  convert  to  it,  thus  ruining  our  do- 
mestic coal  Industry  by  capturing  its 
market.  With  everyone  using  gas  at  a 
price  which  did  not  allow  for  its  replace- 
ment, no  one  should  be  surprised  that 
our  developed  reserves  are  running  out. 
Only  now  is  the  administration  begin- 
ning to  learn  the  simple  lesson  that 
cheap  gas  does  not  help  to  fight  infla- 
tion if  there  is  none  of  it  to  be  had. 

The  artificially  low  price  iijBs  not  only 
prevented  more  gas  supplies  from  being 
developed;  it  has  also  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  fuels.  The  coal 
liquefaction  process,  for  example,  is  ca- 
pable of  supplyin^r  us  with  enormous 
quantities  of  cheap  liquid  and  gaseous 
substitutes.  But  it  certainly  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  unrealistic  regulated  gas 
price.  The  result  is  that  we  have  short- 
ages of  fuel  everjrwiiere,  with  prices  ris- 
ing all  around  us  to  feed  an  inflation  al- 
ready raging  from  other  causes. 

The  UjS.  Geological  Survey  says  that 
we  have  228  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  no 
more  than  100  miles  offshore,  and  less 
than  600  feet  under  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  Gas  is  being  flared  in  Loulsiuia, 
is  bubbling  up  to  waste  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  And  it  is  the  Government's  reg- 
ulation alone  which  prevents  us  from 
getting  at  it.  The  recent  changes  in  that 
regulation  will  make  an  utterly  negligi- 
ble contribution  to  the  problem,  since 
they  will  still  fix  a  price  on  gas  well  be- 
low the  level  that  a  free  market  would 
determine. 

This  is  one  clear  case  in  which  allow- 
ing a  price  increase  would  help  us  to  con- 
quer inflation  far  more  effectively  than 
maintaining  the^  regulation.  All  the  price 
limit  succeeds  in  doing  is  restricting  the 
supply  and  prevditlng  the  development 


of  alternative  fuels.  The  final  irony  of 
the  absurd  situation  which  regulation 
has  brought  about  Is  that  now  we  need 
our  domestic  coal  industry,  we  find  It 
crippled  as  a  result  of  our  poUcy  on  nat- 
ural gas;  and  now  that  the  gas  shortage 
has  become  critical,  the  hasty  switch  to 
other  fuels  is  pushing  up  prices  else- 
where. 

If  we  are  serious  about  attacking  in- 
flation, then  we  must  act  now  to  make 
sure  that  America  has  a  plentiful  supply 
of  cheap  fuel  in  its  different  varieties.  By 
deregulating  natural  gas  we  can  help  to 
bring  ttiat  about  rapidly.  We  can  earn 
the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  by 
relieving  the  pressure  on  energy  which 
puts  up  all  their  prices. 


CONGRESS  MUST  WORK  ON 
PROBLEM  OF  INFLATION 

The  SPEAB3IR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcxn  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hmrz) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  take  action  to  meet  our 
Nation's  needs  and  work  to  solve  the 
problem  of  Inflation. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  47  of  my 
colleagues  have  already  Joined  me  in 
sending  to  all  our  colleagues  a  plea  to 
stay  here  in  Washington  to  work  on 
these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  our 
"dear  colleague"  letter  and  the  names  of 
all  those  signing  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

OCTOBKB  9, 1974. 

DXAK  CoLLXAGUx:  We  are  writing  you  to  ask 
you  to  vote  against  the  Congressional  recess 
scheduled  to  begin  this  Friday,  October  11. 

On  Tuesday,  President  Ford  declared  he 
would  "not  play  poUtics  with  America's  fu- 
ture." Yet,  Congress  Is  planning  to  stop  all 
work  to  take  a  one  mcMith  recess  for  the  pur- 
pose of  campaigning. 

With  unemployment  increasing  and  In- 
flation continuing  at  a  record  rate,  there  is 
no  alternative  but  to  stay  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  work  on  the  problems  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can people.  More  specifically,  there  Is  vital 
legislation  for  Congress  to  consider. 

WhUe  we  realize  many  members  want  to 
go  home  to  campaign,  we  do  not  think  it  la 
right  to  leave  the  American  people  in  the 
lurch.  Accordingly,  we  ask  you  to  vote  "NO" 
when  the  resolution  to  recess  comes  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote. 
Sincerely, 

LIST    or    SIGNEBS 

Heinz.  Sarasln.  Rallsback,  Michel,  Wldnall, 
Gross,  J.  Anderson  (ni.).  Pettis,  Mosher, 
PrenzeU  Cohen.  Roblson,  McBwen,  Thone, 
Mayne,  and  Regula. 

Spence,  Pettis,  Buchanan,  Dickinson,  Mar- 
tin, Brown  (of  Ohio) ,  Price,  Archer,  Sebellus, 
Miller,  Burgener,  Kuykendall,  Archer,  Ban- 
rahan,  Conlan,  Ouyer,  Conte.  Bafalls.  Lago- 
marslno,   Cronln,   and   Ketch um    (Calif.) . 

Sarasln,  McKlnney.  Rlnaldo,  Gude,  Holt, 
Kemp,  MltcheU  (N.Y.).  Parrls,  Cohen,  OU- 
man,  and  Marazitl. 


SOVIET   JEWISH   STUDENT  DENIED 
VISA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  is 
recognized  for  minutes. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
shocking  incident  has  come  to  light  In 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  unjustifiably 
denied  an  exit  visa  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Boris  Levitas,  20.  a  former  student  at 
the  Kiev  Institute  of  Building  Engineer- 
ing, was  informed  on  September  23  that 
he  would  not  be  granted  an  exit  visa.  The 
reason  given  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
was  the  fact  that  Levitas,  while  a 
student,  had  taken  classes  In  basic  mili- 
tary training. 

Levitas  has  now  been  advised  he  will 
be  conscripted  into  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  on  October  14,  precluding  his 
emigration  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Levitas  family  left  Kiev  for  Israel 
in  the  spring  of  1973  but  Boris  was  not 
permitted  to  go  with  them,  because  he 
lived  in  another  city.  Since  then,  he  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  campaign  of  con- 
tinual harassment  and  peraecution  con- 
ducted by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  an  out- 
standing student,  Boris  was  dismissed 
from  school  for  "failing"  his  examina- 
tion, after  he  had  refused  to  make  a 
public  an ti- Israel  statement  and  after  he 
had  applied  for  an  exit  visa.  His  dismissal 
automatically  made  him  eligible  for  con- 
scription. 

The  Soviet  treatment  of  Boris  Levitas 
Is  one  more  example  of  the  repressive 
attitude  the  Russian  Oovemment  has 
been  taking  toward  Jews  and  other 
minorities  who  want  to  leave  Russia.  The 
United  States  must  take  the  lead  in 
focusing  world  opinion  on  this  despic- 
able policy;  putting  world  pressure  on 
the  Soviets  to  abandon  it. 


1974  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
HONOR  ROLL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  consider- 
able mass  of  reports  and  material  has 
appeared  in  the  Record  concerning  the 
1974  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  The  week  was  a  success  as  these 
reports  have  indicated,  but  what  perhaps 
contributed  most  to  the  successful  ob- 
servance is  the  list  of  leaders  and  organs 
in  our  national  life  who  and  which  spoke 
out  in  behalf  of  over  1  billion  captives 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Pacific  and  in 
the  Caribbean. 

As  reported  to  me  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
briansky,  professor  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  also  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee,  this 
list  is  by  no  means  complete.  There  are 
many  participants  and  newspapers  that 
have  not  as  yet  been  reported  to  NCNC. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  list  compiled  by 
NCNC  is  nevertheless  an  impressive  one. 
In  every  sense,  it  is  an  honor  roll  of  those 
leaders  and  citizens  who.  with  firm  mo- 
rality, have  not  forgotten  the  over  one- 
third  of  humanity  under  Communist 
bondage  and  domination;  who,  with  po- 
litical insight,  fully  understand  the  stra- 
tegic value  of  all  the  captive  nations. 


particularly  those  within  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  to  our  security  and  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation;  and  who,  with 
sound  philosophical  "perspective)  know 
that  our  freedoms  and  human  rights  will 
always  be  in  serious  danger  and  Jeopardy 
as  long  as  the  captive  nations  remain 
captive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  references  will 
be  made  to  this  and  similar  honor  rolls 
as  strengthened  Communist  power  begins 
to  flex  its  muscles  more  noticeably  and 
arrogantly  in  various  quarters  of  the 
world. 

I  feel  privileged  to  submit  this  honor 
roll  both  for  the  present  and  that  certain 
future: 

:  National  Captivx  Natioks  Wkxk 
Fboclaiiationb — 1974 

psxsidknt 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nlzon. 

'4'  OONOBXSS 

V.S.  Senate 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 
Hon.  James  L.  Buckley. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javlts. 
Hon,  Cbarlee  H.  Percy. 
Hon.  wmiam  V.  Roth,  Jr. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

House  of  RepresentaUves 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzlo. 
Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook. 
Hon.  LaMar  Baker. 
Hon.  Mario  Blaggl. 
Hon.  William  8.  Broomfleld. 
Hon.  James  C.  Cleveland. 
Hon.  Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr. 
Hon.  Lawrence  Coughlla. 
Hon.  Philip  M.  Crane. 
Aon.  Paul  W.  Cronln. 
Hon.  James  J.  Delaney. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl. 
Hon.  Danl^  J.  Flood. 
Hon.  Edwin  B.  Forsythe. 
Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman. 
Hon.  Martha  W.  Orlfflths. 
Hon.  CUlbert  Oude. 
Hon.  James  M.  Hanle^. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Hanriuian. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Buber. 
Hon.  WllUam  H.  Hudhut.  M. 
Hon.  Jack  Kemp. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
Hon.  Earl  F.  Landgrebe. 
Hon.  Robert  McClory. 
Hon.  John  Y.  McColllster. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Hon.  John  M.  Murphy. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Patten. 
Hon.  Melvln  Price. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarlclc. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.  ,.    ^    .. 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Roe.  !  ^|■^^   .oo'' 

Hon.  John  J.  Rooney.  -i-     . 

Hon.  Ronald  A.  Sarasln. 
Hon.  Henry  P.  Smith.  3d. 
Hon.  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
Hon.  WUUam  F.  Walsh. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Whalen.  Jr. 
Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff. 

GOVSRNORS 

Alaska.  Ron.  William  A.  Bgan. 
Arizona,  Hon.  Jack  Williams. 
Oeorgla.  Hon.  Jimmy  Carter.  ' 

Kansas,  Hon.  Robert  B.  Docking. 
Louisiana,  Hon.  Kdwln  W.  Edwards. 
Mf^lot.  Hon.  Kenneth  M.  Curt^. 


Michigan.  Hon.  WUlUun  O.  UiUUua. 
Nebraska,  Hon.  J.  Jajnes  &[on.  ' 

New  York.  Hon.  Malcohn  WUson. 
Ohio,  Hon.  John  J.  Ollllgwi. 
Utah,  Hon.  Calvin  L.  Hampton. 
Virginia.  Hoh.  Mills  E.  Godwin. 
Wyoming.  Hon.  Stanley  K.  Batiuiwaf . 

MATOKS  .-I.-    . 

California 
Los  Angeles.  Hon.  Tom  Bradlsy. 
Sacramento,  Hon.  Richard  H.  Marriott. 
San  Jose,  Hon.  Norman  Y.  Mlnets. 

Connecticut 
New  Haven,  Hon.  B«rth(H«new  V.  Oulffc 

imuoit 
Chicago,  Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley. 

Indiana 
Fort   Wayne.   Hon.   Ivan   A.  LetnuuJS.  '  ' 

Michigan 
Dearborn,  Hon.  OrvUle  L.  Hubbaid , 
Lansing,  Hon.  Gerald  W.  Graves. 

New  Jersey 
Elizabeth,  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Dunn.  , 

Ohio 
Cleveland,  Hon.  Ralph  J.  PertL. 
Texas 
'■  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Hon.  Jason  Luby.  I 

Wisconsin 
Milwaukee,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Maler. 

crriZEKBT 

IndiiHduals 

General  Thomaa  A.  Laite. 

J.  Fred  Schlafly. 

Newspapers  . 

Catholic  Standard   (Washington,  b.C.). 

Christian  Science  Monitor  (Paul  W<>U) 
Boston,  Mass.). 

New  York  Sunday  News  (New  York,  K.lf'.J. 

New  York  Times.  New  York.  N.Y.  ,.     ' 

Phoenix  Gazette  (Phoenix,  Ailaoaiif.' 

Washington  Poet  (Stephen  S.  Rooenfeld) 
(Washington,  D.C.). 

PubUetftioTM 

America's  Future  (New  Bochelle,  W.T.). 

Anthony  Harrlgan  of  the  VA.  IndueWal 
Council  (NaahvlUe,  Tenn.). 

International  Digest  (American  Council flor 
World  Freedom— Waablngt<m.  CG.) . 

Phyllis  Schlafly  Report  (AUon.  Ilk). 

State  lenislatyires 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives. 


ECONOMIC     POLICY     AND 
PETRODOLLARS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  OonzalIz)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday we  heard  President  Ford's  much- 
discussed  and  long-awaited  nresei^tioo 
for  the  economy.  But  it  was  not  a  pre- 
scription at  all.  Far  from  being  any  coe- 
nomic  plan,  it  was  a  plain  old  political 
speech.  This-is  -trssic,  because  all  of  w 
recognize  that  the  country  cannot  aflonl 
to  pay  the  high  oast  of  indatio^"ffiiieh 
loAger.  The  President  was  t^i^  wbif  be 
.described  the  dangers  of  iettii)g  taiap 
drift.  He  was  wrong  when  he  fa|lf4  ^ 
lay  out  a  firm  plah^of  acttoa. 

It  is  one  tbing  to  talk  about  redofdnf 
our  oil  Imports  by.>  milllbn  taarrele  a 
day;  it  is  something' else -to  si^  Iww^bat 
will  be  done.  An4  ^w  will  it  ^  dooef 
Generalities  wl^  not  suffice  for  Uii^^ 
any  other  ec^oDilc  problem.....  -  .q,.  k 
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Odoher  9,  1971,, 

Tbe  sad  fact  is  that  we  do  not  have 
a  cogent,  clear  economic  policy.  That 
much  is  clear  when  you  recall  that  in  the 
PtMident's  first  speech  to  the  Congress 
just  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  asked  first  of 
all  that  Congress  extend  the  toothless 
Cost  of  Living  Coimcil.  I  remember  how 
my  committee  met,  with  a  great  sense 
(rf  urgency,  to  approve  that  extension, 
in  the  name  of  harmony.  But  yesterday 
that  body  was  not  mentioned  at  all.  I 
do  not  think  the  President  has  in  fact 
ever  mentioned  it  acain.  Did  it  have  a 
role?  Win  it  have  a  role  to  play  in  the 
future?  Who  knows? 

I  think  that  the  American  people 
would  like,  after  the  past  5  5'ears  of  in- 
cwnpetent  economic  tinkering,  to  see 
tbe  facts  laid  out.  and  to  see  a  firm  plan 
and  policy  set  in  motion  to  deal  with  our 
twin  devils  of  stagnation  and  inflation. 
We  did  not  see  that  yesterday. 

Straight  talk  yesterday,  for  example, 
would  have  been  for  the  President  lo 
give  the  American  people  this  plain,  im- 
vanUshed  truth:  at  least  half  of  our  In- 
flation problem  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  incredible  oil  price  increases  Im- 
posed by  the  OPEC  monopoly.  Within 
tbe  last  2  years  our  oil  import  bUl  has 
increased  from  $6  billion  to  $24  billion. 
And  If  we  are  going  to  stop  inflation  or 
even  moderate  it,  one  of  the  things  we 
have  to  do  Is  to  stabilize  or  better  yet. 
decrease  the  cost  of  imported  oil. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  need 
to  hide  the  truth  about  the  OPEC  cartel, 
what  it  has  done,  and  what  it  wuits  to 
do.  Step  number  one  in  an  inflation  con- 
trol program  has  got  to  be  a  plan  to 
deal  with  the  energy  and  oil  crisis. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  President  to 
Ignore  threats  from  people  like  the 
Inmian  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs 
and  Finance,  who  said  publicly  in  Wash- 
ington last  week  that  "permissive  socie- 
ties can  no  longer  hope  to  maintain 
their  high  living  standards."  In  other 
words,  his  government  not  only  does  not 
care  what  the  financial  impact  of 
OPECTs  extortion  is;  in  fact  his  govern- 
ment would  welcome  the  world-wide 
econ(»nic  collapse  that  is  now  threat- 
ened. 

We  can  already  see  the  signs  of  col- 
lapse  in  weaker  industrial  countries. 
Italy  is  coifronted  with  runaway  infla- 
tion, and  cannot  find  the  political  will 
to  unite  enough  even  to  maintain  a 
stable  government,  let  alone  deal  effec- 
tively with  its  economic  disaster.  In  this 
situation,  totalitarians  of  right  and  left 
alike  wait  in  the  wings,  ready  to  take 
over. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  con- 
sequence of  economic  depression  in  the 
1930's  was  widespread  totalitarianism.  It 
happened  in  Italy,  In  Germany,  and  to 
numerous  other  states.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  a  depression  today 
would  not  usher  in  other  authoritarian 
regimes,  composed  of  latter-day  Hitlers 
Mid  Stallns — and  if  we  take  Iran's 
finance  minister  seriously,  he  would  per- 
haps welcome  such  events. 

There  is  no  need  to  imderstate  this 
danger;  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake 
hot  to  recognize  it. 

If  present  oil  prices  continue  in  ef- 
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feet,  the  members  of  the  OPEC  cartel 
will  by  1980  hold  70  percent  of  the 
world's  monetary  reserves.  That  would 
represent  the  greatest  revolution  to 
financial  power  stoce  the  beglnntog  of 
modem  times  and  the  development  of 
todustrial  society.  The  effects  of  this 
huge  transfer  of  power,  if  it  comes  at 
the  expense  of  the  economic  collapse  of 
industrial  countries — and  it  well  might — 
is  at  least  privately  recognized  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  according  to  a 
New  York  Times  columnist,  feels  that 
failure  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  to  deal  with  OPEC  could  re- 
sult to  the  destruction  of  Western 
democracies,  and  their  replacement  by 
authoritarian,  probably  Communist 
regimes. 

I  think  that  the  danger  is  great.  And 
it  is  folly  to  ignore  its  existence,  or  be 
cowardly  in  the  face  of  it. 

A  vice  president  of  Dean  Witter  and 
Co.,  John  E.  M.  Moore,  has  put  the  situ- 
ation this  way : 

Efforts  to  produce  a  purely  "technical" 
solution  .  .  .  come  up  against  the  fact  that 
among  the  revolutionary  Arab  states  the  de- 
struction of  the  present  system  is  a  primary 
objective. 

In  other  words,  our  Government  would 
be  foolish  to  try  and  accept  the  current 
situation  by  rushing  into  a  program  to 
"recycle"  oil  money.  Why  should  we  sit 
helplessly  by  and  help  accommodate  our 
own  economic  destruction? 

Obviously,  the  United  States  and  other 
todustrial  countries  have  not  agreed  on 
what  to  do  about  OPEC.  The  weaker 
todustrial  nations  seem  afraid  to  re- 
sist the  demands  of  the  cartel.  They 
want  to  set  up  a  recycling  system  for 
oil  money.  But  to  his  credit,  Secretary 
Simon  last  week  refused  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  a  big  recycling  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  he  sticks  by  his  guns, 
because  whether  these  countries  realize 
it  or  not,  their  toterests  lie  not  to  ac- 
commodating their  own  destruction,  but 
to  finding  some  ktod  of  reasonable  way 
to  stabilize  oil  prices  and  cool  off  the  fires 
of  worldwide  tofiation. 

I  think  that  the  President  should  speak 
out  plainly  on  this  crucial  aspect  of  our 
economy.  The  American  people  need  to 
know  just  how  badly  OPEC  has  hurt  us, 
and  what  at  lesist  some  of  Its  members 
would  Uke  to  a(^eve — and  that  is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  economic  rutoation  of 
industrial  countries,  and  the  destruction 
of  democratic  government.  And  I  believe 
that  if  the  President  and  Congress  lay 
out  these  facts,  the  people  will  unite  be- 
htod  whatever  program  is  necessary  to 
achieve  a  stabilization  of  oil  prices,  or 
even  a  reduction  to  them.  And  that 
would  be  the  biggest  part  of  winning  half 
the  battle  against  tofiation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  come  up  with 
slogans;  it  is  not  enough  to  say  vaguely 
that  we  are  going  to  reduce  oil  imports 
by  a  million  barrels  a  day.  Everyone 
needs  to  know  the  stakes  to  this  fight — 
and  they  are  much  greater  than  any 
high  official  In  our  Government  has  pub- 
licly stated. 

The  price  of  beating  OPEC,  or  forcing 
it  to  act  responsibly,  may  be  high.  But 


not  taking  OPEC  on  carries  a  much 
higher  price. 

It  might  cause  sacrifice  and  expense 
for  us  to  build  up  a  6-month  reserve  of 
oil — ^but  if  we  did,  we  would  be  better 
protected  against  a  renewed  oil  embargo, 
and  toto  the  bargato  we  might  also  break 
much  of  the  bargaintog  power  of  OPEC. 

It  might  mean  taking  a  risk  or  two  to 
show  OPEC  that  the  United  States  is 
not  about  to  become  an  economic  col- 
ony— but  can  that  risk  be  avoided?  I 
think  not. 

It  is  time  for  plain  talk  and  plato  ac- 
tion against  inflation.  Among  other 
things,  that  means  laying  the  oil  facts 
on  the  line. 


BLACK    LUNG    BENEFITS    REFORM 
ACT  OF  1974 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dint)  Is 
recognized  for  5  mtoutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Reform  Act  of  1974.  This  legislation,  co- 
sponsored  by  a  distinguished  array  of  our 
colleagues,  is  an  attempt  to  afford  essen- 
tial equity  to  the  coal  mtoers  of  our 
Nation,  and  to  their  dependents,  and  to 
relieve  the  Federal  Treasury  of  an  to- 
creastog  liability  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law.  It  also  represents 
the  culmination  of  many  m(mths  of 
hearings,  oversight,  and  tovestigations 
and  studies  undertaken  by  the  Gteneral 
Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  efforts,  we  welcome  comment 
on  the  legislation  during  the  ensuing 
weeks.  It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  the 
subcommittee  will  convene  soon  after  the 
recess  to  report  a  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  that  the 
full  committee  will  soon  thereafter  report 
a  bill  to  the  House.  Our  objective  clearly 
contemplates  enactment  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  Concrees. 

In  addition  to  tocluding  a  copy  of  the 
legislation  to  follow  my  remarks  to  the 
Record,  I  also  am  tocluding  the  sub- 
stance of  an  explanatory  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  I  sent  many  of  my  col- 
leagues last  week. 

HJl.  17178 

A  bin  to  revise  the  black  lung  benefits 
program  to  transfer  the  residual  liability 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  under  such 
program  from  the  Federal  government  to 
coal  IndTXfltry,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TTTLX 

SKcnoir  1.  Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of  1974". 
COAL  DT78T  BirmoNMKirrs 

Sec.  2.  Section  403  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(h)  Knployment  In  a  coke  oven  area  In 
which  the  level  of  coal  dust  in  the 
atmosphere  is  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
level  of  coal  dust  prevailing  In  the 
atmosphere  of  underground  ooal  mines  In 
tbe  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  employ- 
ment shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  this 
title  and  entitlement  to  benefits  under  this 
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title,  to  be  employment  cff  a  miner  lu  an 
underground  coal  mine."     ? 
PBEsuMFTioirs 

S«c.  3(a).  Section  4ll(ci  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Saf«*y  Act  of  1969  la 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  o<ifc  tbe  next  to  the 
last  sentence  of  paragraph  (4),  (3),  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  »n<l  of  paragraph 
(3),  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  ••;  and", 
and  (3)  by  adding  at  th«  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(5)  if  a  miner  was  employed  for  twenty- 
five  years  or  more  In  one  or  more  under- 
ground coal  mines  there  shall  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  be  la  totally  disabled  due 
to  pneumoconiosis,  that  bis  death  was  due 
to  pneumoconiosis,  or  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  totally  disabled  by  pneu- 
moconiosis, and  such  preeuxnptlon  may  be 
rebutted  only  by  the  negative  result  of  a 
blood-gas  study:  and 

'•(6)  If  a  miner  was  employed  for  thirty- 
five  years  or  more  In  one  or  more  under- 
ground coal  mines  there  shall  be  an  Irre- 
buttable presumption  that  he  Is  totally  dis- 
abled due  to  pneumoconloels,  that  his  death 
was  due  to  pneumoconiosis,  or  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  totally  disabled  by 
pneumoconiosis. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  t^ply  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  any  requirement  (n  this  subeectlon 
that  a  miner  work  In  an  underground  mine 
where  be  determines  that  conditions  of  a 
miner's  employment  In  a  coal  mine  other 
than  an  underground  mine  were  substant- 
ially similar  to  conditions  in  an  underground 
mine." 

(b)  Section  421(b)(2)(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semi -colon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except 
that  such  law  need  not  contain  preeiunptlons 
substantially  equivalent  to  those  provided 
under  paragrapha  (5)  and  (6)  of  section 
411(C)" 

(c)  Section  430  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
bv  Inserting  ".  (5).  and  (6)"  after  "section 
411(c)(4)",  and  by  striking  out  "whether  a 
miner  w«s  employed  at  least  fifteen  yean  or 
more"  and  loMrtlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  period  during  which  the  miner 
was  employed". 

ATTOBNXTS'    FBES 

Sec.  4(a).  Section  412(b)  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "(b)  Notwithstand- 
ing subsection  (a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection 
(a)  and  subject  to  paragraph  (2).". 

(b)  Section  412(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  by  which 
benefit  payments  shall  be  reduced  under  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1).  the  portion 
of  any  attorney's  feee  paid  for  services  ren- 
dered In  reepect  of  a  claim  imder  any  of 
such  State  laws  for  the  same  disability  or 
death  which  exceeds  the  attorney's  fees, 
which  would  be  allowed  under  the  limitation 
imposed  under  section  413(b)  if  such  claim 
were  made  under  this  part,  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  paymenta  received  by 
the  miner  or  his  widow,  child,  parent, 
brother,  or  alBter  under  such  State  laws." 

OFT-SET     AGAINST     WOitKMKM'S     COMPENSATION 
BENEFITS 

Sec  6.  Section  412(b)  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1909  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ajfter  "dUablllty  of 
the  miner"  the  following:  "due  to  pneumo- 
coniosis". 

CTTRRENT    EMPLOTMENT    AS    il    BAE    TO    BENETTrS 

Sec.  6.  Section  413(b)  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  "or 


solely    on  .the    basis    of    employment    as    a 
miner". 

APPEALS 

Sec  7.  Section  413(b)  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  except  that 
a  decision  by  an  administrative  law  Judge 
in  favor  of  a  claimant  shall  not  be  appealed 
or  reviewed,  except  upon  motion  of  the 
claimant". 

iNDivimrAi.    NonncATioNs 

SBC.  8.  Part  B  of  Title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"8bc.  416.  For  the  purposes  of  assuring  that 
all  Individuals  who  are  eligible  for  benefits 
\inder  this  part  are  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  apply  for  and.  If  entitled  thereto,  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits,  the  Secretary  Is  directed 
to  undertake  a  program  to  locate  IndlTlduals 
who  It  Is  likely  are  eligible  for  such  benefits 
and  have  not  filed  a  claim  therefor.  In  par- 
ticular be  shall  endeavor,  In  coc^eratlon  with 
operators  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, to  ascertain  the  names  and  current 
addresses  of  Individuals  having  long  periods 
of  employment  In  underground  coal  mining 
and.  If  such  individuals  are  deceased,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  their  widows,  chil- 
dren, parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  then  directly,  by  mall,  by  per- 
sonal visit  by  £>epartment  personnel,  or  by 
other  appropriate  means.  Inform  any  such 
Individuals  (other  than  those  who  have  filed 
a  claim  for  benefits  under  this  part)  of  the 
poaalbUlty  of  their  ellglbUlty  for  benefits. 
and  offer  them  Individualized  assistance  In 
preparing  their  claims  where  It  Is  appropriate 
that  a  claim  be  filed.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  part,  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits under  part  B,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
has  been  Informed  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  preceding  sentence  of  the  possibility  of 
tbelr  eligibility  for  benefits,  shall,  if  filed 
within  6  months  of  the  date  he  was  so  In- 
formed, be  considered  on  the  same  basis  as 
U  It  had  been  filed  on  June  30,  1973." 

CLAUia   FILED    AFTEB    OECEMBEB    31,    1S74 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Part  C  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  422,  423, 
and  424,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  422.  (a)  During  any  period  after 
December  31,  1973,  In  which  a  State  work- 
men's compensation  law  is  not  Included  on 
the  list  published  by  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  accordance  with  this  p»Tt, 
»ad  the  regulations  promulgated  by  him 
onder  this  pcu^,  make  payments  of  benefits 
from  the  Black  Lung  Disability  Insurance 
Fund  established  by  section  423  In  respect 
of  total  disability  of  any  miner  due  to  pneu- 
moconiosis, and  In  respect  of  the  death  of 
any  miner  whose  death  was  due  to  pneu- 
moconiosis or  who  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  totally  disabled  by  pneiunoconlosls. 

"(b)  During  the  period  referred  to  in 
subeectlon  (a),  benefits  shall  be  paid  under 
this  section  to  the  categories  of  persons 
entitled  to  benefits  under  section  412(a)  of 
this  title  m  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  applicable  under  this 
section,  and,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  such  payments  shall  be  equal 
to  the  amounts  specified  In  section  412(a) 
of  this  title:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  modify  any  such  regulation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Such  benefits  shall  be  paid  on  a  monthly 
basts. 

"(c)  No  payment  of  benefits  shall  be  made 
under  this  section — 

"(1)  except  pursuant  to  a  claim  filed 
therefor    In    such    manner    in    such    form. 


and   containing   such   Information,   ■«  j^ 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe: 

"(2)  for  any  period  prior  to  Janiuiiy  l 
1974:  or 

"(3)  for  any  period  after  twelve  years  kft«r 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Black  Luw 
Benefits  Act  of  1972. 

"(d)(1)  Any  claim  for  benefits  under  thk 
section  shall  be  filed  within  thrsc  years  tt 
the  discovery  of  total  disability  due  to  poeq* 
moconloeis  or.  In  the  case  oX  death  due  to 
pneumoconiosis,  the  date  of  such  dsatb. 

"(2)  Any  claim  for  benefits  under  this  aw. 
tion  In  the  case  of  a  living  miner  filed  On^l 
basis  Of  eligibility  \mder  jiangnipb  (4), 
(5).  or  (6)  of  section  411(c)  of  this  tMM, 
shall  be  filed  within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  last  exposed  employment  In  a  ooal 
mine  or,  in  the  case  of  death  for  whiak 
benefits  would  be  payable  imder  way  «( 
such  paragraphs,  shall  be  filed  within  AMtp^ 
years  from  the  date  of  last  exposed  employ- 
ment In  a  coal  mine. 

"(e)  The  amount  of  benefits  payable  und« 
this  section  shall  be  reduced,  on  a  monthly 
or  other  appropriate  basis,  by  the  amouBt 
of  any  compensation  received  under  or  puw 
suant  to  any  Federal  or  State  workm«a.li 
compensation  law  because  of  death  or  iUt> 
ability  due  to  pneumoconiosis. 

"Sec.  423.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  la 
the  TZeasury  of  the  United  States  a  trait 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Black  Lung  DIt. 
ability  Insurance  Fund  (hereinafter  (•• 
ferred  to  as  the  'Fund').  The  FoMI  dwB 
consist  of  such  sums  as  may  be  appioprlailii 
to  the  Fund,  the  premiums  paid  Into  itm 
Fund  as  required  by  section  434(a)  and  (b), 
and  any  penalties  recovered  under  sectioa 
424(d). 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secrstaij 
of  the  Treastiry  to  hold  the  Fund,  and  (aftlr 
consultation  with  the  Secretary)  to  rSpoH 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the  1st  dif 
of  March  of  each  year  on  the  financial  ooa* 
dltlon  and  the  results  of  the  Qperattons  o( 
the  Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  ysar 
and  on  Its  expected  condition  and  <q)enk> 
tlons  during  the  current  and  next  ensatq| 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  be  prmted  H 
a  House  document  of  the  session  of  the  OSn* 
gress  to  which  the  report  is  made. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretvy 
of  the  Treasxiry  to  invest  such  portion  of  tbi 
Fund  as  Is  not.  In  his  Judgment,  requlnd  Is 
meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  Investmaati 
may  be  made  only  in  Interest-bearing  oMl* 
gatlons  of  the  United  States  or  In  obligatiot^ 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  InterHt 
by  the  United  States.  For  such  purpose  ratii 
obligations  may  be  acquired  (I)  on  ori|Utt 
issue  at  Issue  price,  or  (2)  by  purchaas  of 
outstanding  obligations  at  the  market  prias. 
The  purposes  for  which  obligations  of  tbl 
United  States  may  be  Issued  under  tbs  In* 
ond  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are  beratv 
extended  to  authorize  the  Issuance  at  par 
of  special  obligations  exclusively  to  the  FmA 
Such  special  obligations  shall  bear  In  Ml  Ml 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  oltbt 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  9M» 
rent  average  yield  during  the  month  prses*'' 
Ing  the  date  of  such  issue,  on  marketaUt* 
Interest-bearing  obllgatlozu  of  the  UlUM 
States  of  comparable  maturities  then  foOB* 
ing  a  part  of  the  public  debt  rounded  to  tlw 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centrun. 
special  obligations  shall  be  Issued  only  U 1 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
the  purchase  of  other  Intersat-beartng 
gatlons  of  the  United  States,  or  of  obllp* 
tlons  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  M* 
terest  by  the  United  States  on  orlgtn^l  IMH 
or  at  the  market  price,  is  not  In  the  puM* 
Interest.  Advances  to  the  Fund  pursuant  Is 
section  4M(c)   shall  not  be  Invested. 

"(d)  Any  obligation  acqxilred  by  theFaMJ 
(except  special  obligations  iHtied  exclustMiy 
to  the  Fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  SecretaiTCf 
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tbs  Treasury  at  the  market  price,  and  such 
Bsclal  obllgaUopa  may  be  redeemed  at  par 
plua  accrued  Interest. 

"(s)  The  mterest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
mjm  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obllga- 
tuam  held  In  the  Fund  shall  be  credited  to 
ipA  form  a  part  of  the  Fund. 

-(l)  Amounts  In  the  Fund  shall  be  avail- 
able, u  provided  by  approprUtlon  Acts,  for 
jir^*tng  expenditures  to  meet  ohllgatlons  of 
the  United  States  which  are  mcurred  under 
thk  part,  Including  the  ejqwnses  of  providing 
iBMllcal  benefits  as  required  by  section  4Sa. 

"(g)  Advances  made  pursuant  to  section 
4M(c)  shall  be  repaid  with  Interest  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  when  the  Sec- 
i«tary  of  the  Treasury  determines  that 
mdDeys  are  available  in  the  Fund  for  such 
puiposes.  Interest  shall  be  at  rates  com- 
puted m  the  same  manner  as  provided  In 
aaetlon  423(c)  for  special  obligations  and 
ooospounded  semiannually. 

"Sac.  4iM(a)(l)  Coal  mine  operators  shall 
pay  premiums  Into  the  Fund  to  Insure  the 
payment  of  benefits  under  this  part.  The 
premiums  to  be  paid  by  each  coal  mine  op- 
erator  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
on  January  1  of  each  year  at  a  rate  which 
will  m  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  pro- 
ride,  in  the  aggregate,  fimds  sufficient  to  pay 
all  benefits  to  which  claimants  are  entitled 
undBT  this  part  for  that  calendar  year,  taking 
into  account  deficits  or  surpluses  In  premium 
payments  m  prior  years. 

"(2)  The  premium  rate  established  under 
■absection  (a)  shall  be  baaed  on  the  num- 
ber of  tons  of  coal  mined  and  shall  be  uni- 
form for  all  mines  and  mine  operators.  For 
tbe  purpose  of  this  subsection  (A)  'coal' 
BMans  any  material  composed  predominantly 
at  hydrocarbons  in  a  solid  state,  (B)  tbe 
amount  6f  coal  mined  shall  be  determined  at 
tbe  flnt  point  at  which  the  coal  is  weighed, 
and  (C)  'ton'  means  a  short  ton  of  2,000 
pounds. 

"(b)  Employers  of  a  substantial  number  of 
Individuals  to  whom  section  402(h)  applies 
dull  also  pay  premiums  Into  tbe  Fund  to 
insure  the  payment  of  benefits  under  this 
title.  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
specify  the  employers  who  ara  liable  for  the 
payment  of  premiums  under  this  subsection 
snd  the  amount  of  such  premiums.  The 
mount  of  such  pr«9nlum  shall  be  commen- 
anrate  with  the  obligations  placed  on  the 
Fund  by  Individuals  to  whom  section  402(h) 
appUes. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Fund  such  sums  as  may  be 
neoeasary  to  provide  the  Fund  with  its  Initial 
capital,  and  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
leqnired  (over  and  above  any  premiums  paid 
into  the  Fund  imder  subsection  (a) )  to  pay 
benefits  under  this  part.  These  sums  are 
to  be  rspayable  advance  unless  otherwise 
pmvMed. 

"(d)  (1)  Where  an  operator  falls  c»  reftises 
to  pay  any  premium  required  by  this  part, 
the  Secretary  ctf  the  TreaBury  may  bring  a 
dvU  action  In  the  apprc^rUte  United  States 
District  Court  to  require  the  payment  of  such 
premiums.  In  such  an  action,  the  court  may 
laaoe  an  order  requiring  the  payment  of  such 
premiums  In  the  future,  as  well  as  past  due 
premium  payments. 

"(2)  An  operator  who  falls  or  refuses  to 
pay  any  premium  required  by  this  part  may 
be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  TreasTiry  In  such  amount  as  he  may 
prescribe,  but  not  In  excess  of  an  amount 
•qual  to  the  premium  he  failed  or  refused 
to  pay.  Such  penalty  sbaU  be  in  addition  to 
tbe  operator's  llabUlty  under  paragraph  (1) . 
^■nattlss  assessed  under  this  paragraph  may 
be  recovered  in  a  dvll  action  brought  by  the 
Saeretary  of  the  Treasury.  Penalties  so  re- 
oorered  Shall  be  deposited  In  the  Fund." 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  enter  into 
•a<  agreement  with  any  self-livnirer  or  an 


Insurance  carrier  who  has  Incurred  an  obliga- 
tion with  respect  to  a  claim  under  part  C  of 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  tmder  which  the 
Fund  will  assume  the  obligations  of  such 
self-Insurer  or  insurance  carrier  in  return  for 
a  payment  or  payments  to  tbe  Fund  in  such 
amounts,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions, 
as  will  fully  protect  the  financial  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 

MEDICAL     CASE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Tltte  IV  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  HMilth  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  4S2.  The  provisions  of  section  7  of 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workem' 
Oompenaatlon  Act,  other  than  subsections 
(e),  (f).  and  (1)  thereof,  shall  be  applicable 
to  persons  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
part  on  account  of  total  disability,  except 
that  references  In  such  section  to  the  em- 
ployer shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Sec- 
retary." 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Labor  shall  notify  to  each  miner  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  part  B  of  tbe  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  on  account  of  his  total  disability 
who  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  be- 
came eligible  for  medical  services  and  sup- 
plies on  January  1,  1974,  of  his  possible 
eligibility  for  such  benefits.  Where  the  Secre- 
tary so  notifies  a  miner,  the  period  during 
which  he  may  file  a  claim  for  medical  serv- 
ices and  supplies  under  this  part  shall  not 
terminate  before  six  months  after  such  noti- 
fication was  made. 

TRANSITIONAL  PKOVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretaries  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  of  Labor  shall  gener- 
ally disseminate  to  Interested  persons  and 
groups  the  changes  In  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits Act  made  by  this  Act,  and  In  addition 
they  shall  undertake  a  program,  to  give  In- 
dividual notice  to  individuals  who  they  be- 
lieve are  likely  to  have  become  eligible  for 
benefits  by  reason  at  such  changes.  Each 
claim  which  has  been  denied,  and  each  claim 
which  is  pending,  under  part  B  of  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Act  shall  be  reviewed  In  light 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  New 
claims  under  such  part  B  based  on  changes 
In  such  part  made  by  this  Act  may  be  filed 
during  the  period  ending  two  yean  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless 
otherwise  provided,  and  shall  be  considered 
on  the  same  basis  as  If  filed  on  June  30,  1978. 

■HOBT  TITLE  FOB  THE  ACT 

Sac.  12.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1960  U 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  401." 
and  by  ^tMtng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the  'Black 
Lung  Ben^ta  Act' ". 

Sec.  18.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  its  enactment,  except  that — 

(1)  the  amendments  made  by  sections  3. 
6.  and  7  shall  be  effective  as  of  December  30, 
1969,  and 

(3)  the  amendments  made  by  section  8 
shall  become  effective  January  1,  1975. 


Homor] 
WoMhtngton,  DJOh  Oetobtr  3,  1974. 
DBAS  OoLuumn:  As  •  neprseentattve  from 
a  ooal-produclnc  State,  yon  have  aa  obvious 
interest  In  tbe  Black  Lung  Benaftts  Program. 
As  yon  know.  tb»  Program  prorUM  benefit 
payments  to  ooal  miners  irbp  a«e  totally  dis- 
abled by  pneumoconiosis  and  tp  t^  widows 
of  thoee  wtto  died  from  Its  tragic  effocta.  Tbe 
Federal  Ooirenuitent  Msomed  th«  cost  at 
the  Frogram  untn  Joly  1. 1978.  at  ithUti  time 
It  esMnttelly  became  the  reapooatbUtty  oT 
liable  ooal  openton.  since  July  1. 1978.  how- 
ever, the  T7JB.  Department  of  Labor  baa  not 
been  able  to  aseisa  Individual  lUblllty  to 


the  extent  we  anticipated.  The  consequence 
Is  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  continue 
to  incur  an  anticipated  obligation  totalling 
$500  million  until  tbe  Program  terminated 
m  1981. 

During  the  covirae  of  Committee  oversight 
hearings,  we  have  also  been  apprised  of  cer- 
tain Inequities  which  continue  to  exist  with 
respect  to  miners  and  widows  who  filed 
claims  prior  to  July  1,  1973.  In  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  achieve  a  balance  between  the  twin 
objectives  of  (1)  limiting  and  eventually  ter- 
minating Federal  financial  liability  under 
the  Program,  and  (2)  remedying  tbe  more 
evident  Inequities  and  (In  some  Instances) 
maladministration  of  tbe  Program,  I  am  pre- 
paring legislation  you  will  hopefully  want 
to  Join  me  In  sponsoring.  Its  pilnctpal  fee* 
tures  follow: 

(1)  an    Irrebuttable    presumption    which 
would  afford  benefit  payments  In  the  case 
of  miners  employed  In  coal  mining  for  not. 
leas  than  36  years; 

(2)  a  rebuttable  presumption  which  would 
afford  benefit  payments  in  tbe  case  of  minora 
employed  \n  coal  mining  for  not  less  thsin 
26  yean;  the  presimiptlon  could  be  rebutted 
by  the  miner's  continued  en^loyment  In 
regular  coal  mining,  or  by  the  negative  re- 
sults of  a  blood-gas  study; 

(3)  tbe  award  of  benefit  payments  to  min- 
en  who.  although  yet  employed,  are  em- 
ployed m  activities  which  do  not  require 
physical  efforts  equivalent  to  those  de- 
manded by  regular  coal  mining  employment; 

(4)  notification  to  miners  and  widows  who 
did  not  file  timely  claims  during  the  (pre- 
July  1.  1973)  ellglbUlty  period  because  they 
were  simply  unaware  of  tbe  availabUlty  ot 
benefit  payments,  and  a  limited  (6-month) 
opportunity  to  now  do  so; 

(5)  other  provisions  relating  to  »ii«tt«"t 
the  Oovemment's  ability  to  appeal  the  deci- 
sion of  an  Administrative  Law  Judge  In  favor 
of  the  claimant,  limiting  Ihe  present  Fed- 
eral obligation  to  subsUllBs  att<Miiey8  feee 
awarded  In  State  workmen's  ccMnpensation 
cases,  and  advising  current  beneficiaries  of 
possible  entitlements  to  medical  ear»  bene- 
fits (now  paid  by  ooal  operaUM  punusat  to 
existing  law) .  The  bill  would  also  extend 
ooverage  to  employees  of  coke  oven  faollltMs 
^lo  suffer  from  pneumoconiosis. 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  Fedscal  lia- 
bility associated  with  these  feat\u«e  will  be 
about  laao  million  through  1981.  But  w 
propose  to  save  the  Treasury  th^  $500  million 
(earlier  referred  to)  by  creating  an  maurahoe 
fund,  supported  by  contributions  from  all 
ooal  operatoce,  to  assume  full  llabUlty  fo^ 
the  claims  after  July  1.  IBTB.  TWa  fund  would 
provide  benefit  and  medical  care  pay- 
ments—Irrespective of  individual  llabUlty 
and  the  attendant  difficulties — ^thereby  re- 
Uevlng  the  Federal  Oovemment  of  tbe  $500 
mlUlon  llabUlty  now  anticipated.  Tbe  ra- 
tionale of  the  fund  Is  that  the  coal  Industry 
Is  respcmslble  as  an  Industry  for  the  suffer- 
ing of  Its  worksrs  and  their  depMidenU,  who 
frequently  move  throughout  the  tnduetiy  It- 
self and  who  cannot  (as  experience  demon- 
stratee)  be  associated  with  one  particular 
employer  for  the  purpoee^f  fixing  individ- 
ual llabUlty.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Industry  recognizes  this  responsibil- 
ity and  would  welcome  this  prc^Msed  m- 
dustry-wlde  approach  to  the  prssent  system 
of  aasesBlng  Individual  ooal  operatore. 

In  the  continuing  stream  of  "Dear  COI- 
leaffoe"  letten  we  aU  receive,  I  believe  It  Is 
seldom  Indeed  that  you  wfll  be  offered  an  op- 
portunity to  q)onaor  legislation  which  wUl 
save  the  Treasury  about  $380  mlllKm,  afford 
greater  equity  to  a  stifferlng  ssgment  of  hu- 
manity, and  be  wMeomed  by  most  of  thoee 
who  are  aSked  to  pay  for  tt. 

With  kindest  regiods,  I  am 
BioomtHj, 

JoBK  H.  Dsirr. 

Chairman. 
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ACTION  PLAN  FOR  AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRLINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Dvlski)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  has  announced  a 
so-called  action  plan  e4  an  answer  to 
the  financial  crisis  facing  Pan  American 
World  Airways  and  threatening  other 
U.S.  international  airlines.  Studied 
closely,  it  proves  to  be  i^  answer  at  all 
to  the  immediate  question  of  survival  for 
the  next  few  months  for  t}ie  troubled  air- 
lines, and  it  certainly  doiK  not  fulfill  its 
stated  purpose  of  enticing  Pan  Am's 
banks  into  providing  more  financial 
support. 

The  action  plan  haa^  a  number  of 
worthwhile  components  for  long-range 
solutions,  but  Secretary  Brinegar  is  mak- 
ing empty  promises  to  Pan  Am  employees 
and  the  American  people  when  he  offers 
the  action  plan  as  a  short-range  cure  for 
airlines'  critical  illnesses.  ^ 

The  lengthy  analysis  bf  the  "action 
items"  is  padded — in  timf-honored  term 
paper  fashion — with  tai>le8;  outlines; 
discussions  of  studies  s^  other  pro- 
grams already  imderway^  which  have  so 
far  been  ineffective;  and  a  lot  of  ideal- 
istic projections  whose  sttccessful  imple- 
mentation is  dependent  dn  agencies  and 
foreign  governments  over  which  Secre- 
tary Brinegar  has  no  contfx>l.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  just  a  few  of  t&e  action  items 
contained  in  the  seven  a^ion  elements 
of  the  action  plan. 

ACTION    ELZMKNT    l:    A    C«^l(FKN8ATOET 
FAKE   STKTrcruijiB 

This  begins  by  briiuiuitly  stating. 
"Thefe  is  evidence  that  jtecent  charter 
rates  have  not  been  compf  nsatory."  Ttie 
alrtlneB  have  been  trying  |o  get  relief  cm 
this  point  for  some  time,  fit  is  nice  that 
the  naed  Is  finally  admitted,  but  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  will  b«  the  approving 
authority,  ahd  the  CAB  is  an  autonomous 
body,  not  under  the  Jurlldlction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transporti^on.  Further, 
please  note  the  action  vertiB  In  the  action 
plan:  "Encourage  IndustrT  agreement"; 
then  "If  a  carrier  agreemtnt  is  reached, 
evaluate— urge  CAB  approval";  but  if  all 
this  falls,  "Prepare  a  contingency  plan; 
negotiate  charter  floor  wll^  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  continue  sttidy."  In  short, 
Secretary  Brinegar  is  tailing  about  ac- 
tions which  are  not  his  to  take — they 
must  be  formulated  by  thi  carriers,  ap- 
proved by  the  CAB  and  tCfe\gn  govern- 
ments, and  agreed  to  by  |  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Assertion. 

ACTION    IXKMXNT    >:    IKOpCTION    OF 
XXCK8S   CAFACrr^ 

"Many  international  air  carriers  are 
flying  excessive  passenge^  caj-^aclty  on 
routes  to  and  from  the  Uflted  States." 
That  hardly  comes  as  a  iurprlse;  Pan 
Am  and  TWA  have  been  trjlng  in  vain  to 
get  approval  to  make  chalges  on  over- 
serviced  routes,  and  to  enforce  Interna- 
tional agreements  in  order |to  reduce  for- 
eign carrier  capacity.  In  abother  action 
Item.  Secretary  Brinegar  expects  Pan 
Am  to  gain  $300,000  per  m(mth  in  operat- 
ing profits  by  means  of  a  CAB  exemption 
to  carry  MAC  chartered  passengers  or 
cargo  on  scheduled  filghts  at  rates  estab- 


lished for  planeload  military  charters. 
He  says  he  has  encouraged  both  Pan 
Am  and  Northwest  to  file  for  renewal 
of  their  expired  exehiptlons.  and  Indi- 
cates that  with  DOT  and  DOD  support, 
it  will  be  granted.  He  does  not  explain 
why  that  backing  was  not  sufllcient  to 
prevent  two  previous  denials  by  the  CAB 
for  the  renewals. 

ACTION   XLXMKNT   3:    TAUFF  ENFOKCnCKNT 

"It  Is  widely  acknowledged  that  exten- 
sive Illegal  dlscoimtin«  and  rebating 
practices  exist  within  the  international 
travel  industry."  It  is  certalnb'  good  to 
know  that  something  is  going  to  be  done 
to  stop  the  Illegal  practices,  but  the  esti- 
mated completion  dates  are  perhaps 
overly  optimistic  for  practical  purposes, 
and  the  outcome  and  date  of  criminal 
proceedings  plainly  doubtful  even  in  the 
DOT'S  words. 

ACTION    ELEMXNT   4:    "FLT    Vja.-TUka"    PROCKAM 

"The  program  has  the  objective  of  in- 
creasing the  use  of  U.S. -flag  carriers  by 
U.S.  travelers  and  shippers."  This  is  a 
fine  objective,  and  the  September  16 
OSA  order,  together  with  similar  regula- 
tory steps  by  other  agencies,  fills  a  re- 
quest by  the  airlines;  the  actual  cash 
flow  benefit  remains  to  be  realized.  Qov- 
emmental  urging  to  "Fly  U.S.  flag"  is  a 
positive  promotional  campaign,  but  U.S. 
citizens  are  going  to  fly  on  the  basis  of 
convenience  and  comfort  and  travel 
agents  are  going  to  book  to  please  their 
clients.  It  will  require  implementation 
of  some  of  the  other  action  elements  to 
make  flying  the  U.S.  flag  more  attractive 
to  U.S.  citizens;  Secretary  Brlnegar's 
pleas  will  not  do  it  nor  will  Secretary 
Dent's  letters. 

ACTION  ELEMENT  S :   COMFENSATOKT  MAU.  KATES 

"U.S.  international  carriers  have  peti- 
tioned the  CAB  for  higher  mail  rates." 

The  action  plan  lists  only  a  fuel  cost 
passthrough  as  definite  action.  Last  week 
the  CAB  approved  another  small  fuel 
cost  adjustment,  which  still  does  not 
compensate  for  the  amount  of  Increases 
since  the  rates  were  set  back  in  1968.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  most  glaring  in- 
equity whereby  the  U.S.  Gtovemment 
pays  U.S.  airlines  mail  transportation 
rates  set  by  the  CAB  at  one-fifth  the 
Universal  Postal  Union -approved  rates 
paid  to  foreign  carriers.  In  fact,  the  air- 
lines have  requested  and  been  denied 
relief  from  the  discriminatory  practice. 
Secretary  Brinegar  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  administration  does  not  want  to  pay 
our  own  airlines  the  same  rate  paid  to 
foreign  airlines;  instead,  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  has  a  rather  vague  position  of 
planning  to  negotiate  with  the  other  UPU 
members  to  bring  their  rates  down,  and 
refuses  to  pay  equal  rates  to  U.S.  carriers 
in  the  meantime.  This  poettion  is  weak, 
to  say  the  least.  In  the  first  place,  the 
UPU  meets  only  every  5  years,  and  the 
next  sesfelon  wiU  be  in  197».  In  the  second 
place,  the  United  states  has  only  one  vote 
in  the  l4$-member  International  orga- 
nization— and  our  recent  record  of  per- 
suading other  nations  to  our  point  of 
view  la  not  conducive  to  pinning  any 
hopes  on  success  in  this  venture.  The 
DOT  maintains  the  questionable  stand 
that  providing  U.S.  carriers  with  equity 
in  mall  rates  would  be  a  form  of  sub- 
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sidtzing  them,  but  fails  to  explain  wbr 
they  should  have  to  compete  with  f  of«i||i 
carriers  who  are  receiving  the  same  Va. 
"subsidy". 

ACTION   ELEMENT   6:    ELXMnTATIOlr  OF 
INATOKT  PKACnCEB  BT  FOBZIOIT  OO' 


"There  have  recently  been  «emal 
major  reviews  of  discriminatory  "pi«e- 
tices  against  U.S.-flag  carriers  in  foiv 
eign  countries."  But  no  remilta  are  forth- 
coming. DOT  admits  to  stating  in  coo* 
gresslonal  testimony  that  existing  la«i 
and  agreements  provide  sufficient  a#> 
thority  to  deal  with  the  issue,  but  now  li 
requesting  additional  legislation.  Tblg  ]s 
a  transparent  attempt  to  do  nothing  and 
shift  the  blame  to  Congress.  The  actloi 
plan,  which  is  to  realize  benefits  of  $3.6 
million  for  Pan  Am,  is  contingent  on 
talks  with  foreign  governments,  Air 
Transport  Association  evaluations,  more 
talks,  and  CAB  pressure.  I  do  not  beliere 
Pan  Am  should  count  on  getting  the 
$3.6  million  any  time  soon. 

ACTION  ELEMENT  T  :    KATIONALXEKD  KOOTB 
8TKUCTUKXE 

"DOT  is  urging  agreements  oa  fouta 
reallnement.  consideration  of  meifen, 
as  well  as  further  unilateral  actlOQ  to 
suspend  service  at  points  with  low  traf- 
fic potential."  That  is  hardly  limovattTa. 
Pan  Am  and  TWA  have  agreed  to  elim- 
inate duplicate  flights  to  some  EiuopMn 
cities  and  are  already  Involved  in  taof- 
er  discussions.  Pan  Am  and  United  mti 
making  money  on  their  Hawaii  roDfw 
imtn  the  CAB  added  six  mot«  caRMM 
to  the  route,  to  the  detriment  of  aD.  And 
the  action  plan  again  utilizes  such  af- 
firmative verbs  as  "Suggaet — pff^tftrttt 
service  reductions  or  suspensions;  Sup- 
port requests;  Urge— agreanmt;  If  aot 
agreement — the  administration  shottid 
come  forward  with  its  position — and  on 
its  Influence."  Was  it  that  support  and 
Influence  that  last  week  resulted  in  the 
rejection  by  an  administrative  law  judgi 
of  one  proposed  route  swap? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  understand  Ihmt 
this  inaction  nonplan  is  supposed  ta -In- 
still confidence  in  the  hearts  and  vatOts 
of  Pan  Am's  bankers.  The  fln^t^H^g  cri^ig 
is  now.  Secretary  Brlnegar's  ^erlngi 
are  so  long  range  and  so  riddled  with 
contingencies  and  tlme-eonwuBlnf  re- 
quirements that  the  aiiilne  wiD  be  bank- 
rupt before  realizing  the  beneflta 

Dr.  Brinegar  has  a  brilliant  record  ai 
a  scholar  and  oil  company  economist, 
but  he  does  not  understand  the  needs  at 
the  airline  Industry,  nor  does  he  have  the 
authority  to  direct  compliance  with  the 
action  plan  by  foreign  governments,  in- 
ternational osganlzations,  or  other  UJB. 
Oovenmient  agencies. 

Pan  Am  employees  are  trying  to  awak- 
en the  administration  and  Congress  to 
the  situation,  and  Have  offerefl  spedfle 
actions  the  Oovemment  could  take  as 
alternatives  to  subsidies. 

The  administration  has  presented 
them  with  hollow  promises  and  a  tooth- 
less action  plan,  despite  the  existing 
statutory  remedies.  If  this  is  all  that  will 
be  forthcoming.  Congress  will  have  to 
step  in  to  deal  with  the  crisis  legislative- 
ly. 

It  should  not  be  necessary;  the  Pan  Am 
employees  and  the  American  people  de- 
serve better. 
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UBOlSiiATION    ON    UNFAIR    TRADE 
PRACTICES 

lite  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
mevlous  order  of.  the  House,  the  gehtle- 
oja  from  New  Jersey  ^Mr.  Dominick  y. 
QuoKLs)  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
^Ifc  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
^)eaker,  I  am  todajf  introducing  le^ia- 
lAtioa  that  would  nuUce  it  an  unfair  trade 
practice,  for  any  retaDier.to  increase  the 
price  of  cartain  consumer  commodities 
oDce  tb(^  price  of  the  commodity  has  been 
marked  and  to  permit  the  Federal  Trade 
Comm|i^Qa  to  order  a  retailer  to  refund 
say  money  obtained  by  the  price  increase. 
7;bjk  bUi  would  cover  consumer  oommodi- 
tiM  in  interstate  commerce  such  as  foods, 
drugi,  c^metlcs,  and  oMier  consumer 
pro(bi<;t6.  It  would  also  empower  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  halt  any  viola- 
tions immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent  survey  it  was 
found  that  certain  supermarkets  have 
bsep  Involved  in  the  questionable  prac- 
tice of  marking  up  the  price  of  goods. 
after  these  same  goods  had  been  already 
priced  at  one  amoimt  and  placed  on  the 
ibelves.  Ihis  practice  has  become  to  be 
known  popularly  as  "superpridng."  Re- 
sults of  a  marketbasket  survey  have 
shown  that  superpriced  items  such  as 
chapped  ham.  coffee,  and  margarine  in- 
creased aQ  astoundiiig  40  cents,  12  cents 
a^  10  cents,  respectively. 

SUMjrpricing  ^volves  no  added  cost  to 
the  retailer,  that  might  justify  such  an 
iocrea^.  The  consumer,  however,  \s 
forced  to  pay  the  additional  cost  which 
lw«  the  6bvk>us  effect  of  playing  havoc 
with  the  family  budget.  'Die  consumer  is 
already  shouldering  the  burden  of  infla-^ 
tion.  He  U  already  pay4i^.  Qiore  for  food, 
clothes,  and  shelter  an^  raperpricing  has 
become  just  one  more  instance  where  the 
consumer  Is  footing  the  bill  as  supermar- 
k|Bt  profits  increase.  ,',, 

B^iperpricln^  is  fraudulent,  imfair.  and 
provides  an  unjust  profit  nfor  those  rer" 
taHers  who  practice  it  It  is  also  a  form 
of  unfair  competition  against  retailers 
wbodonot. 

The  Intent  of  this  bill  is  to  protect  the 
consumers  who  can  aid  ln"|ts.(lrppfrmen- 
tatlon.  Shoppers  should^ .wj^tch  for  re- 
marked superprlce<}  gooo&'and  cohiplain 
Immediately  to  xxuLrket\  mazisigers  and 
company  officials  concepiinfT-  the  prac- 
tice. If  possible  they  should'  shop  else- 
where. 

We  &re  all  aware  of  -the  precarious 
stjoiatiQn  jbhe  economy  is  in  and  each  and 
every  6ne  of  us  is  concerned  with  the  cost 
of  living.  It  is.  tharefore,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  American  people  that  this  bill  be 
exacted.  We  cannot  morally  permit  re- 
tailers, or  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  to 
pad  their  prices  a^d  pass  on  these  higher 
co^  to  the  consuitaer.  It  Is. our  obllga- 
tip9  to  take  poeitive  action  to  protect 
omj^n^ers  who  are  often  at  the  mercy 
or  (^glomerate  food  Industries  and  in 
the  process,  attempt  to  curb  the  gpiraling 
Inflation  we  are  currently  faced  with.  • 

Bfr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  honor  and  privi- . 
1^  to  be  cospon^rlng  this  bill  along 
with  n^y  distinguished  colleague,  Repre- 
Kntetive  feLLA  Oiusao,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  ftellow  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
*We  to  join  with  me  in  supporting  this 
««l«i»»-tlon  to  protect  consumers  and  take 
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a  positive  step  in  curbing  Inflation.  Mrs. 
Orasso  has  shown  extraordinary  concern 
in  this  bill  for  consimnsrs  and  honest 
merchants  all  over  the  coimtry. 


H.R.  16790,  A  BILL  TO  PREVENT  UN- 
PAIR  REPRICING  OP  ITEMS  AL- 
READY ON  STORE  SHELVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  preyious  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentlewoman  from  C<ymecticut  (Mrs. 
Grasso^  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  record  inflation  the  American 
family  is  seeing  its  budget  depleted  by 
rising  prices  throughout  the  economy. 
While  living  costs  are  increasing  at  a 
compound  annual  rate  of  liS.S  percent, 
the  real  Income  of  factory  workers  has 
decreased  4.1  percent.  No  matter  where 
it  turns,  the  American  family  finds  only 
higher  prices. 

In  August  the  wholesale  price  index 
skyrocketed  upward  by  3.9  percent — an 
amazing  annual  rate  of  46.8  percent. 
About  half  of  our  present  inflation  has 
been  caused  by  increased  costs  for  fuel 
and  food.  In  August  alone,  the  wholesale 
price  of  farm  and  food  products  soared 
by  7.6  percept.  Some  of  the  factors  which 
contributed  to  the  increase  in  food 
costs — such  as  the  weathec— are  beyond 
our  control.  However,  other  factors  can 
be  controlled  and.  indeed,  must  be 
stopped  Immediately. 

One  of  the  most  unjustifiable,  anti- 
consumer  activities  contributing  to  ever- 
increasing  prices  for  food  and  other  es- 
sentials is  the  practice — >«nployed  by 
retailers  and  food  chains-^^  Increasing 
the  price  oi  aa  item  which  has  already 
been  priced  for  sale. 

To  prohibit  this  growing  practice,  I 
recently  introduced  H.R.  16790.  My  bill 
would  make  it  illegal  for  any  retailer  to 
increase  the  paice  of  a  commodity  once 
that  item  has  been  priced  for  sale.  Viola- 
tion of  this  provision  would  constitute 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  under 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  In 
addition  to  Its  normal  powers.  liie  FTC 
would  be  empowered  to  order  the  viola- 
tors of  the  law  to  return  Illegally  re- 
ceived money  to  the  public. 

No  Justification  exists  for  unfair  re- 
pricing. When  a  retafier  places  goods 
on  the  sh^,  he  has  priced  them  at  a 
level  designed  to  produce  a  fair  profit. 
In  far  too  numy  retail  establishments, 
however,  itesci  have  had  their  prices  cov- 
ered and  liliher  prices  substituted  in- 
stead. Oftentimes  this  practice  occurs 
when  a  new  shipment  arrives  and  XhaX 
shipment  refiects  a  higher  cost  ta  the 
ret^er.      .  — 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  second  ship- 
ment might  have  cost  the  retailer  more. 
Biit  the  specific  article  on  the  shelf  cost 
the  retailer- no  more  than  it  did  prior 
to  the  second  shipment's  arrival.  If  the 
price  waa  f air  when  it  was  placed  on 
the  article,  that  iH-lce  is  fair  until  the 
s^"tlcie  is  sold.  To  increase  the  profit  by 
repricing  the  iton  provides  the  retailer 
with  an  imfalr  windfall  and  contributes 
further  to  the  consumer's  plight. 

Let  me  show  you  blatant  examples  of 
unfair  repricing.  Last  week  a  Connecticut 
resident  mailed  me  the  plastic  top  from 


a  can  of  nationally  advertised,  ready-to- 
spread  frosting  mix.  This  Item  had  not 
two,  but  four  separate  price  tags  ranging 
from  67  to  87  cents — an  increase  of  near- 
ly 30  percent.  Another  Connecticut  resi- 
dent Informed  me  that  the  price  of  a 
well-known  dessert  topping  was  repriced 
by  21  percent  from  55  to  67  cents  over 
a  weekend. 

Earlier  research  by  me  revealed  that 
repricing  in  Connecticut  raised  the  over- 
all bill  for  23  grocery  items — purchased 
at  stores  across  the  State — from  $14.50 
to  $16.61.  a  13-percent  incresise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  Isolated 
cases.  Any  one  of  us  who  has  done  tmy 
grocery  shopping  recently  has  been 
plagued  by  this  Inexcusable  practice. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  end  unfair 
repricing. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  my  bill  with 
15  cosponsors.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  take  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  my  measure  to  out- 
law this  unfair  pricing  method. 


FCC  BAN  ON  SHOWING  OP  CERTAIN 
MOTION  PICTURES  ON  CABLE 
TELEVISION  SYSTEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Van  DzERLnf)  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  4 
years  ago  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  imiXKied  a  ban  on  the  show- 
ing of  certain  motion  pictures  on  cable 
television  systems.  The  prohibition  runs 
from  2  years  after  a  film's  first  general 
release  to  theaters,  and  continues 
through  the  next  8  years. 

Thus,  If  it  is  to  be  shown  on  a  cable 
system,  a  movie  must  be  fresh  out  of 
the  studios — perhaps  too  new  to  have 
established  a  viewer  demand— or  else  it 
must  be  a  candidate  for  nostalgia. 

Moreover,  during  any  one  month,  the 
Commission's  rules  further  provide  that 
a  cable  exhibitor  may  show  not  more 
than  one  picture  that's  over  10  years  old. 

Ostensible  purpose  of  this  rulemaking 
was  to  protect  commercial  television 
against  potential  competition  from  "pay 
cable."  In  a  number  of  communities,  m- 
ckiding  my  own  home  area  of  San  IMego 
County,  the  established  cable  system — 
CATV— sets  aside  one  of  its  multiple 
channels  for  lease  to  an  Independent 
exhibitor  who  charges  the  home  viewer 
for  special  programs — mainly  movies 
and  sports. 

Several  different  systems  are  used  for 
controlling  the  signal,  and  for  billing 
piu-poses.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that, 
despite  the  tight  restrictions  I  have  de- 
scribed, thousands  of  families  have  sub- 
scribed to  these  services — some  6,000  in 
metropolitan  San  Diego  alone.  For  a 
modest  fee,  they  have  enjoyed  a  more 
varied  choice  of  entertainment  than  was 
otherwise  available.  Doubtless  the  prin- 
cipal selling  point  has  been  pay  cable's 
ability  to  transmit  a  full-length  movie 
without  interruption  for  commercial 
messages. 

As  one  whose  professional  background 
was  In  commercial  broadcasting,  I  would 
be  the  last  to  deprecate  the  great  contri- 
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bution  made  to  our  econ  imy  and  our 
lifestyle  by  free  television  i  nd  by  adver- 
tising. But  I  wonder  if  th  principle  of 
free  enterprise  is  being  se  ved  by  Oov- 
emment  regulations  which  tend  to  stifle 
a  new  technology  and  dei  y  Americans 
the  right  of  full  access  to  i  product  that 
many  have  shown  they  woi  d  like  to  buy. 

My  pmpose  in  raising  tl  e  question  at 
a  late  hour  this  evening  is  liat  the  FCX7 
has  scheduled  oral  argum<  its  later  this 
month  on  possible  chang  b  in  its  pay 
cable  rules.  Most  Member)  of  Congress 
will  be  busy  campaigning  n  late  Octo- 
ber and  unable  to  follow  thi  Commission 
proceedings.  But  because  ]  consider  the 
question  one  of  great  ii  iportance,  I 
wished  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
colleagues  before  we  break  for  a  recess. 

Were  I  to  take  part  in  t  e  oral  argu- 
ments, my  suggestion  woul  be  a  simple 
one:  Give  this  new  younj  industry  a 
chance  to  show  what  it  mig  it  do  if  freed 
of  the  restrictions  which  jreally  make 
sales  diflacult.  Why  not  remove  the  re- 
strictions entirely  for,  say,  I  years.  After 
that  reasonable  trial  periodJlet  the  Com- 
mission decide  whether  tge  arguments 
now   heard   from   convenlonal    broad- 


have  proved 


casters  and  theater  owners 
valid. 

Boiled  down,  the  case  against  pay 
cable  consists  of  the  fear  t  lat  its  even- 
tual effect,  if  uncontrolled  would  be  to 
remove  from  free  televisio  i  the  movies 
and  sports  attractions  rhlch  make 
American  TV  the  envy  of  \  le  world.  Let 
the  cable  entrepreneurs  b  igin  bidding, 
the  argument  runs,  and  bel  >re  you  know 
it.  World  Series  games,  th(  Super  Bowl, 
and  Rose  Bowl  will  follow  ig-tlme  pro- 
fessional boxing  into  cloM  1  circuit. 

It  is  called  "siphmilng."  All  the  best 
programing  will  be  siphoi  ed  from  the 
living  rooms  of  America  ind  into  the 
coin  box.  we  are  told. 

And  let  me  say  right  bei  ;  that  if  this 
even  began  to  happen,  it  w  uld  not  take 
me  long  to  get  to  the  well  <  t  this  House 
in  protest.  It  happens  that :  resent  Com- 
mission rules,  formulated  i  t  the  insist- 
ence of  our  House  Commers  Committee, 
already  protect  viewers  aMinst  loss  of 
any  sports  attractions  whi  li  have  been 
brought  via  free  TV.  If  th  ire  were  evi- 
dence that  pay-cable  own<  -s  were  even 
negotiating  to  obtain  righ  s  to  attrac- 
tions like  the  Rose  Bowl  o  Super  Bowl 
or  World  Series,  this  woul  be  grounds 
enough  to  reimpose  tight  re  strictions. 

But  there  are  many  sports  events 
which  are  not  being  carries  on  commer- 
cial TV.  If  anything,  pa^  cable  could 
widen  the  available  cholMs  rather  than 
narrowing  them.  | 

I  represent  a  constltuescy  of  lower- 
income  working  people— {he  sort  who 
would  be  hardest  hit  if  ther  present  fare 
of  free  broadcasting  wereto  be  denied 
them.  And  countless  of  aur  colleagues 
represent  similar  districts. It  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  pay-cable  inaustry  which 
would  promise  one  thing  »d  then,  hav- 
ing won  the  chance  to  exptsid  their  serv- 
ices, would  openly  flout  thI  clear  will  of 
Congress,  which  is  to  pre^rve  the  best 
of  our  present  commercial 


But  the  Commimications  Act  of  1934 
imposes  an  additional  responsibility  on 
Congress — to  widen  the  availability  and 
competition  in  air  signals.  Encourage- 
ment of  this  new  medium,  pay  cable, 
would  seem  a  step  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DF.KRT.TN.  I  will  be  h«jpy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  very  Im- 
portan*  question  to  our  colleagiies  In  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  finally  scheduled  oral  argu- 
mmts  on  its  proposed  rule  dealing  with 
the  cable  casting  of  programs  on  a  per- 
program  or  a  per-channel  charge  basis. 
I  commend  Chairman  Wilxt  for  this  for- 
ward move. 

Actually,  this  proceeding  has  been 
gestating  in  the  FCC  for  years.  Back 
then  in  1969,  the  Commission,  in  seeking 
to  promote  the  growth  of  cable  casting, 
issued  a  report  and  order  that  would 
allow  cable  S3^tems  to  make  per-program 
or  per-channel  charges  for  special  pro- 
grams. But  in  July  of  the  following  yetir 
it  pulled  back,  reversed  the  former  or- 
der and  adopted  sharp  restrictions  on 
such  cable  casting.  This  action  was  a 
blow  to  hundreds  of  cable  systems  in  the 
country  but  It  was  an  even  greater  blow 
to  thousands  of  craftsmen  in  California 
who  depend  on  the  film  busineM  for  their 
livelihood. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  what  concerns 
me  because  it  concerns  my  ccHistituency. 
Unemployment  is  at  a  nem-  alltlme  peak 
in  the  Hollywood  area.  Few  people  r^- 
ize  that  films  are  not  made  only  by  ac- 
tors and  actresses  and  directors.  Tto 
times  that  number  of  camera  pec^^, 
sound  people,  and  carpenters,  and  elec- 
tricians, and  seamstresses,  and  teamsters, 
and  members  of  a  score  of  other  crafts 
are  employed  in  this  Indiistry.  It  is  a 
major  employment  source  and  a  major 
producer  of  revenue  and  taxes  In  my 
State.  In  turn.  Its  activities  provide  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  other  persons 
who  supply  equipment  and  materials  for 
the  industry. 

Additionally,  in  Imposing  restrictions 
on  such  per-program  and  per-channel 
iiae.  It  has  seriously  Impeded  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  cable  systems,  a  point 
on  which  my  colleagues  od  the  House 
Commerce  Committee,  the  g«itleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Vam-  DantLiN)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Roomrr)  can  speak  more  eloquently 
than  L 

tt  simply  doM  not  make  sense  to  me 
that  a  Government  agency  should'  at- 
tempt to  tell  people  what  they  may  or 
may  not  see  or  they  may  not  pay  for.  It 
is  dlfBcult  to  understand  how  allowing 
oaUe  systems  to  prorlde  their  customers 
with  films  or  other  programs  Impairs  the 
viability  of  what  we  lutve  come  to  call 
free  television  In  this  country.  CaUe  sys- 
tems, as  I  understand,  fin  an  important 
and  essential  void  in  this  coimtry  by 
bringing  programing  to  millions  of  view- 
ers who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of 


such  news  and  entertaimnent,  gr  wjb» 
otherwise  receive  it.  under  adverse  view- 
ing  conditions. 

On^  a  few  zhonths  ago  tUte  CotAihk- 
slon  seemed  prepared  tq  adc^  a  ihodl- 
flcaUon  of  Its  earlier  1970  restriction  thfti 
would  aUow  limited  use  of  films  tmdct- 
limlted  conditions;  While  In  my  view  the 
proposal  then  pending  was  still  unduly 
axid  unfairly  restrictive,  It  at  least  was  a 
step  forward.  But  suddenly  a  final  deci- 
sion was  wlthheM  'tm'  the  pi<eml8e  t!u* 
the  Conunlsslen  was  undennanxditf.  'tQ" 
though  the  four  Commlasicmeira  then' 
serving  w^re  well  Informed  on  tbe'pra 
and  cons,  and  although  itaany  dtber  Im-^ 
portant  FCC  declslcms  have  b^M  4i^mf 
with  a  four-vote  majority,  the  Cotdblt" 
slon  once  agidn  deferred  fuilher  acMbo' 
on  this  long-pending  issue  untfl  It  hiid  iP 
full  complement  aboard.  ■'* 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  coBMiii^^ 
fish  or  cut  bcdt. 

It  Is  time  to  move  this  matter  aloay* 
expeditiously.  I  note  with  approval  tb» 
Commission's  own  comment  In  its  fermd 
release  of  August  7  that,  and  I  quote:    " 

In  view  of  the  long  pendency  of  tMa  frtfi 
ceedlng,  It  (tbe  OommlMlona)  expected  to  ■•>- 
here  to  the  aet  schedule  snd  did  not  mUii. 
template  gtmntlQg  extensions  of  time.   '  I'j^ 

This  is  a  ralutary  assurance.  Moreover,' 
I  hope  and  expect  that  the  3  days  of  otil 
argument  scheduled  for  October  23/14, 
and  25  are  followed  and  that  sometltM 
before  the  end  of  1974  the  CommfiMlda 
hands  down  a  decision  that  win  permit 
cable  system  in  this  country  to  expand 
service  to  their  subscribers,  end  that  Hl 
so  doing,  a  helping  hand  win  be  offern 
to  those  thousands  of  persons  In  Vbw 
York  and  California  who  are  eaghtViV 
the  production  of  mm  programs. 

Mr.  VAN  D^KRTiTW.  The  gentlenuoi 
represents  a  very  large  share  of  the  film 
industry ;  does  he  not?  :   ..<  a 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes;  In  a  por^Jiir 
of  Los  Angeles;  not  only  my  partlculir 
district,  but  that  of  my  colleague  <lfr. 
CoKKAir) .  We  are  aware  of  a  mnhber  tt^ 
people  who  are  presently  unenqployed 
because  of  the  lack  of  production.  Jt 
would  be,  I  think.  In  the  best  InterMto 
of  those  people  to  try  to  expand  the  out-, 
lets  for  productlad'. 

If,  in  fact,  cable  television  would  pro-, 
vide  that  avenue,  I  think  it  ought  tdW. 
explored,  and  allowed  to  show  what  ft' 
can  do.  ' 

Mr.  COBMAfi.  Mr.  Speaker.  wJU  iht 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  I  yield  ^  Jm, 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vant,t« 
commend  both  my  colleagues  for  tKpt 
leadership  in  this  field.  I  must  say  tbAt 
there  is  a  wealth  of  creativity  In  H0II7-, 
wood  and  In  southern  California  vhltt.'' 
has  no  outlet  now  because  of  t^  taJxak 
of  the  situation.  I  do  not  quarrel  at  iff. 
with  the  very  fine  shows,  nor  wJthtOilt 
people  working  In  the  ezlstihg  medl*.. 
But  there  Is  other  talent  than  ea)l  vfA', 
win  be  used  in  a  free  market  Ot  m 
televlslcm. 

It  Is  true  that  at  the  moment  we  uk 
doing  pretty  fair  in  the  employment  mar- 
ket in  RonTwood.  But  there  stiU  it  ik. 
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fyqpfnAMM  number  of  people  unem- 
ojoyed,  who  ought  to  be  employed  in  pro- 
JJ[^  entertainment'  for  that  segment 
Qfjtbe  viewing  public  which  is  not  satls- 
flet  with  the  existing  fare. 

I  pointed  out  some  re^tent  changes  we 
Butde  in  the  tax  law,  removing  the  tax 
ajvaatage  for  producers  to  go  abroad 
tfl»  produce  entertainment.  It  has  worked 
to  our  advantage.  Now,  we  need  to  ex- 
pgod  that  advantage  by  opoiing  new 
outlets  for  our  talent. 

Ilr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
aanime  the  gentl^nan  Is  weU  acquainted 
with  leaders  in  tiie  film  industry,  as  weU 
as  with  many  of  his  constituents  who 
work  in  it.  and  that  he  is  aware  of  their 
sujport  for  pay  cable  as  a  new  and  ex- 
puxled  outlet  for  American  film  produc- 
\iaa.  The  gentleman  would  not  expect 
tbon  U>  take  this  position,  would  he,  if 
it  were  going  to  injure  the  outlet  that 
they  rely  upon  principtilly — which  is  the 
American  movie  theater? 

Mr,  CORMAN.  No,  I  would  not.  We  are 
talking  about  the  normal  movie  house 
or  drive-in  theater.  Obviously,  they  cater 
to  a  certain  number.  Of  the  220  million 
Americans,  each  has  dilferent  entertain- 
mect  tastes.  Some  want  to  see  the  kinds 
of  movies  they  see  in  movie  houses;  some 
want  to  sit  at  home  and  watch  the  kind 
ot  television  we  now  have.  I  am  sure  a 
great  number  of  people  would  like  to 
watch  pcky  television,  and  they  ought  to 
be  given  an  opportunity. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
total  movie  industry  is  not  at  aU  in- 
terested in  hurting  the  exhlUtors.  I  am 
sure  they  are  not  going  to  do  that.  AU 
these  people  will  get  the  kind  of  enter- 
tainment they  wapt. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  agree.  I 
would  also  point  out  It  should  not  be  the 
intention  of  Govenunent  to  prohibit 
technology  or  Euivancement  in  technoloKy 
or  advancements  in  new  ideas  from  being 
dev(d(n>ed.  I  commend  the  FOC  for  hold- 
ing these  public  hearings  in  October.  By 
these  oral  arguments,  perhaps,  Commls- 
fiaaeis  can  finalize  a  question  that  has 
bem  hanging  in  the  balance  so  many 
years. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  thank  both  gentlemen  from  Call- 
foniia  (Mr.  OounvATXR  and  Mr.  Cor- 
)  for  their  contributions. 


TAX  REFORM:  NOT  A  SURTAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fcqua)  is  recog- 
ciited  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Sipeaker,  Inflation  Is 
WBpant  in  the  land  and  its  ocmse- 
queocet  are  frl^tenlng.  It  must  be 
ctuted. 

The  President  Is  to  be  commended  for 
oaklng  this  the  No.  1  priority  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

As  a  former  Mepber  of  tbie  House,  he 


knows  far  better  than  most  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  disagree  with  the 
President  without  being  disagreeable. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  Z  commend 
him  for  making  dedsions  and  presenting 
programs.  Yet  at  tJie  same  time,  I  must 
disagree  with  his  proposal  for  a  surtax 
on  the  haixl-hlt  middle-income  AmeH- 
can. 

Certainly  those  in  the  lowest  ec(m(»nic 
rung  of  our  society  are  being  the  hardest 
hit.  Under  the  President's  proposal,  a  5- 
percent  surtax  would  be  levied  on  the 
taxes  of  all  Americans  earning  over  $15,- 
000  annually. 

That  may  sound  good  on  the  surface, 
but  what  it  does  is  levy  an  unfair  tax 
on  the  second  most  hard-hit  Americans — 
those  in  the  middle  income  area.  The 
high  income  and  very  rich  American  is 
not  going  to  be  hit.  They  already  have 
enough  loc^^holes. 

Isn't  it  shocking  to  see  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  Nation,  nominated 
to  be  the  Vice  President,  point  out  that 
he  paid  no  tax  1  entire  year.  That  is 
shocking.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Vice 
Presidential  nominee  did  anything 
wrong;  he  abided  by  present  law.  It  just 
i}olnts  out  how  unjust  our  present  tax 
laws  are. 

If  we  reaUy  want  to  get  at  some  root 
causes,  we  should  demand  real  tax  re- 
form. If  this  surtax  is  passed,  tax  reform 
win  be  shuttled  aside  once  more  and 
literally  the  rich  wffl  get  richer  and  the 
poor  continue  to  get  poorer. 

Gerald  Ford  is  a  good  man  who  is 
trying  to  do  a  good  job. 

He  has  focused  on  the  problem  of  in- 
flation as  much  as  he  possibly  can.  There 
are  many  good  proposals  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  we  are  going  to  find  some  solu- 
tions in  the  long  run. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  surtax 
is  the  answer  and  further  feel  that  it 
would  be  an  unjust  levy  on  people  who 
are  already  hard  hit. 


STATEMENT  ON  CUTTING  THE  FED- 
ERAL BUDGET  BY  ROBERT  W. 
HARTMAN 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  all  Members  of  Congress  wlU 
read  with  very  great  interest  the  foUow- 
ing  statement.  "Uncontrollabllitir  of  the 
Federal  Budget."  by  Robert  W.  Hartman. 

Mr.  Hartman,  a  senior  feUow  at  the 
Brookings  Institution  in  Washington,  Is 
a  widely  respected  economist. 

The  fxmdamental  theme  of  his  article 
is  that  it  is  unwise  to  let  an  assumed 
"controllability"  of  budget  items  deter- 
mine which  ones  are  expendable  when 
consideration  Is  given  to  cutting  Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

Mr.  Hartman's  statement  follows: 
Uwcowrmoi.i.tin.iTT  or  ths  FwoOLAh  Bmcrr 
(By  Robert  W.  Hartman) 

The  obsession  wtth  cutting  the  federal 
budget,  whatever  Its  value  In  Cghtlng  in- 
flation, has  the  virtue  of  directing  public 
attention  to  the  Inside*  of  a  |806  bllUon  black 


box.  Unfortunately,  the  lessons  so  far  drawn 
from  this  closer  Inspection  give  little  hope 
that  future  budgetary  decisions  will  be  bet- 
ter than  in  the  past. 

Roy  Ash  started  the  current  debate  by  at- 
tempting to  demonstrate  that  short-term 
fiscal  stringency  requires  that  budget  cut- 
ting be  concentrated  on  the  SIS  billion  share 
of  the  federal  budget  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (OMB)  labels  "discre- 
tionary non-defen£«  outlays."  This  conclu- 
sion Is  reached  by  eliminating  as  uncuttable 
and  uncontroUable  the  following  spending 
categories.  First,  over  $140  bilUon  in  expendi- 
tures for  entitlement  programs  such  as  so- 
cial security  are  viewed  as  uncontrollable 
because  Congress  would  have  to  vote  to  re- 
scind benefits  which  recipients  have  come 
to  accept.  Next,  OMB  eliminates  over  »80 
billion  in  spending  for  which  the  govern- 
ment has  already  obligated  the  funds  (as  in 
payments  on  past  defense  contracts  when 
the  work  Is  completed)  or  for  which  there 
is  no  way  to  avoid  current  payments  (such 
as  paying  interpst  on  the  federal  debt). 
These  "uncontrollable"  payments,  thus,  com- 
prise about  70  percent  of  fiscal  year  1975 
spending,  leaving  30  percent  (about  $90  bil- 
lion)  as  "discretionary." 

OMB  estimates  that  $57  billion  of  the 
discretionary  budget  Is  spent  on  personnel 
costs  (over  half  in  defense)  and  reasons  that 
these  are  very  hard  to  pare  in  the  short 
term.  This  process  of  elimination  leaves  $20 
billion  In  defense  outlays  and  $16  billion 
in  domestic  discretionary  qiendlng.  Dis- 
cretionary defense  spending  cutbacks  would 
necessitate  either  reducing  the  marllnnm  of 
Amerlc«m  forces  (by  limiting  purchases  of 
fuel,  supplies,  and  spare  parts)  or  the  mod- 
ermty  of  future  defense  forces  (by  cutting 
back  on  new  inltUUves) .  Neither  the  Admin- 
istration nor  Ck>ngr«8s  have  shown  much  In- 
terest In  such  reductions  and  even  the  most 
pacific  observer  might  agree  that  once  we 
have  the  tanks,  we  might  as  well  fuel  and 
repair  them.  That  leaves  $16  hlllloo  In  non- 
defense  discretionary  programs  on  the  OMB's 
cut-ellglble  list.  About  a  third  of  these  out- 
lays are  for  grants-m-aid  to  state  and  local 
governments  for  education,  manpower,  com- 
munity development  and  child  nutrition 
programs.  Another  third  goes  primarily  for 
research  and  tnUUng  in  health,  apace,  and 
energy.  The  remainder  is  an  assortment  of 
public  works  and  aacred  cow  programs. 
TWO  Lcaaovs 

Two  lessons  are  drawn  from  this  exercise 
of  stripping  the  budget  down  to  its  g-«trlng. 
First.  It  Is  maintained  that  the  fl^t  against 
infiatlon  requires  that  the  aodal  grant-in- 
aid  and  research  programs  be  cut.  Second. 
it  Is  contended  that  In  order  for  the  govern- 
ment to  regain  control  over  the  budget,  en- 
titlement programs,  which  constitute  the 
largest  uncontrollable  items,  be  reexamined 
and.  presumably,  reduced. 

There  is  no  sense  in  letting  the  oontiol- 
labUity  of  various  Items  In  the  federal  bud- 
get determine  what  is  expendable  in  tlntes 
when  fiscal  tightness  la  needed.  First  of  aU. 
an  ordering  of  programs  In  terms  of  national 
priorities  need  not  at  all  oorreqiond  to  an 
ordering  based  on  budget  oontroUablllty.  Fxx 
example.  Just  because  grants  to  states  for 
education  do  not  constitute  a  mandatory 
claim  on  federal  expendittiree  Is  no  reasnn 
to  make  education  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  federal  restraint.  Second,  what  is 
controllable  to  the  federal  government  is 
not  necessarily  controllable  to  recipients  of 
federal  aid.  Thus,  It  is  ludicrous  to  reoognlae 
that  these  cuttable  education  grants-in-aid 
are  used  by  states  and  looallttea  mainly  for 
persoimel  costs  (as  are  research  expendi- 
tures) ,  the  precise  eatagcry  that  eliminated 
most  of  defense  expenditures  from  the  fed- 
eral cut-eligible  list. 
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THE    SHORT-i|dN 

In  the  short-run,  when  JOscal  restraint  Is 
required  the  most  Import^t  fact  to  recog- 
nize about  the  federal  bucfeet,  broadly  con- 
ceived. Is  that  taxes  are  IQp  percent  uncon- 
trollable now.  Taxes  are  noft  at  all  subject  to 
annual  review,  nor  are  thej^  presently  manlp- 
ulable  for  short-run  fiscal  policy  purposes. 
Thus,  If  there  U  any  Unbali^nce  In  budgetary 
options  to  meet  sbort-run|  needs,  It  Is  that 
we  do  not  have  a  system  $t  quickly  Imple- 
mentable  surcharges  (andt  rebates)  on  In- 
come and  profits  taxes.  If  tke  nation  decides 
that  the  war  on  Inflation  necessitates  $6  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  stringency,  sudb  a  policy  can  b« 
implemented  by  Imposing  h  3  percent  sur- 
charge on  federal  Income  And  profits  taxes, 
without  the  distortion  of  lutlonal  priorities 
Implicit  m  the  budget-strlp|lng  exercise. 

THX    LONO-Bt^ 

In  the  long-run,  it  is  ncfe  at  all  obvious 
that  attention  should  be  dUfected  to  entitle- 
ment programs  In  order  th*  Congress  get  a 
handle  on  the  federal  budge*  On  the  grounds 
of  both  political  realism  jind  good  social 
policy,  we  need  to  have  lnc<ftne  maintenance 
programs  In  which  benefits  are  guaranteed  In 
advance.  It  Is  In  the  nature  of  good  social 
Insurance  programs  that  when  people  retire, 
or  become  disabled,  or  unemployed,  or  fall 
below  a  minimum  level  iDf  Income,  they 
should  automatically  qualify  for  public  bene- 
fits. Indeed  a  good  case  ci^  be  made  that 
these  benefits  should  be  automatically  ad- 
Justed  for  Inflation — as  we  have  done  for 
social  security,  but  not  foi^  all  entitlement 
programs.  Thus,  the  most  aiveterate  budget 
controller  will  only  be  able  to  get  control 
over  the  extent  to  which  real  Improvements 
are  added  to  the  entitlement  programs.  The 
benefit  base  wUl— and  should — be  with  us 
always. 

Not  so,  for  the  rest  of  tl^  budget.  When 
we  take  a  longer  than  one  yeHr  view,  virtually 
all  the  Items  that  look  uncontrollable  In  the 
short-run,  become  controllable.  While  In 
fiscal  year  1975,  It  la  correct;  to  view  progress 
payments  on  an  air  force  bomber  as  uncon- 
trollable. It  Is  equally  true  that  If  Congress 
refuses  to  vote  further  funds  for  bombers, 
there  wUl  be  no  future  overhang  of  unre- 
quited obligations.  Similarly,  cutting  back 
on  federal  personnel  costs  tn  a  single  fiscal 
year  may  be  nearly  impossible,  but  reduc- 
tions over  a  longer  time-span  are  certainly 
feasible.  Finally,  looking  to  the  tax  side,  while 
It  Is  certainly  trae  that  loophole-closmg  to 
meet  short-run  fiscal  goals  Is  to  Invite  Christ- 
mas tree  tax  bUls,  In  the  long-run  major 
sources  of  erosion  In  the  tax  base  can.  and 
should,  be  plugged  up. 

A   Pl»TINE^rr    lesson 

Thus,  a  pertinent  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  opening  the  black  box  Is  that  by  look- 
ing forward  to  future  federal  budgets,  we 
can  well  afford  to  maintain  the  real  level 
of  existing  entitlement  programs — well  under 
half  the  prospective  budget — and  devote  at- 
tention to  economizing  on  the  remaining  pro- 
grams as  well  as  looking  for  new  sovirces  to 
finance  new  programs  and  high  priority  Im- 
provements In  existing  ones.  Because  federal 
spending  and  taxing  Is  so  critical  to  the  na- 
ture auid  quality  of  our  society,  they  should 
not  be  reduced  to  a  mechanical  exercise; 
planning  over  long  periods  and  adjusting  the 
budget  In  a  foreslghted  and  even-handed  way 
can  turn  arithmetic  Into  a  socially  produc- 
tive art  form. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM 
SHOULD  MOVE  FORWARD 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 


B«r.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speak-r,  the  President 
has  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  ol 
the  Nation's  economy.  His  program  for 
inflation  control  ana  for  restoration  of 
confidence  In  the  business  world  has  been 
awaited  with  anticipation  and  great  in- 
terest. Oenerally.  the  plan  Is  good.  It  Is 
broad  in  that  it  covers  many  areas.  But 
it  will  be  received  with  mixed  emotions. 
It  steps  on  a  few  toes.  It  will  also  be 
called  inadequate  in  that  it  does  not  go 
as  far  as  some  experts  feel  is  required 
to  restore  public  confidence  in  the 
economy. 

Most  people  will  be  pleased  that  there 
is  not  to  be  an  increase  in  gasoline  taxes. 
The  business  community  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  tax  credits  which  are  recom- 
mended. However,  there  is  objection  in 
many  areas  to  the  5-percent  surtax. 
Those  who  comprise  the  middle  Ameri- 
can income  brackets  are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  taxation  and  the  5-percent  sur- 
tax will  hit  most  who  are  in  that  bracket. 
If  a  surtax  is  approved,  a  graduated  scale 
rather  than  a  flat  5  percent  would  be 
preferable. 

The  new  Government  mortgage  pur- 
chase plan  will  be  a  boost  for  the  hous- 
ing and  lumber  industries,  and  this 
should  be  implemented  immediately. 
These  industries  are  among  the  hardest 
hit  in  the  Nation  and  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  more  must  be  done  in  these 
areas.  Nevertheless,  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation will  provide  an  Important 
beginning. 

The  President's  blessing  on  the  tax  bill 
now  awsdting  final  approval  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  raises  the  taxes  of  the  oil  indus- 
try should  also  have  general  approval. 

His  emphasis  on  self-sufficiency  in 
energy  is  commendable.  So  is  his  plan 
to  increase  food  production.  America 
can  sell  its  food  products  abroad  for 
cash  and  this  Is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration. Increased  domestic  produc- 
tion should  also  help  to  stabilize  prices 
of  food  to  the  American  consumers. 

Much  of  the  Presidoit's  plan  depends 
upon  voluntary  cooperation  for  success. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  goals.  He  is  right  in  stress- 
ing the  danger  of  inflation,  and  I  think 
it  would  have  been  well  If  he  had  added 
that  failure  to  cope  with  the  problem 
by  present  proposals  almost  inevitably 
will  bring  about  the  necessity  for  much 
stronger  ^  measures  such  as  wsige  and 
price  controls  which  apparently  most 
people  do  not  want. 

The  President  has  given  Congress  and 
the  Nation  a  plan.  Congress  will  and 
should  maJce  some  changes  in  the  pro- 
posals. The  important  thing  is  that  this 
is  no  time  to  delay  In  putting  a  plan 
into  action.  If  It  is  necessary  that  Con- 
gress remain  in  session  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  it  should  be  done.  The 
economy  has  stood  still  too  long.  Action 
Is  needed  now  to  stimulate  national  con- 
fidence in  America. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  G.  HOFFMAN 

<Mt.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  inelude  ex- 
traneous matter.)  ' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  'l^ieaker,  i 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunttjl^t^ 
pay  a  tribute  to  one  of  Uie  outstandk^ 
citizens  of  our  country,  Paul  G.  HbS- 
man,  who  died  yesterday. 

It  was  as  a  child  that  I  first  came  16 
know  of  Paul  Hoffman  hecause  he  w« 
the  President  of  the  Studeb«ker  Conk 
in  my  home  town  of  South  Bend,  Inft, 
and  I  was  pleased  later  In  life,  sftai 
coming  to  Congress,  to  become  periift. 
ally  acquainted  with  him  and  his  equa]^ 
distinguished  wife,  Mrs.  Anna  Rosenbeil 
Hoffman. 

It  was  not  only  as  a  business  and  Id. 
dustrlal  leader  of  extraordinary  capjjei-: 
ties  but,  perhaps  stiD  more,  as  a  gifted 
public  servant  both  for  the  United  Stain 
of  America  and  for  the  United  Natios' 
that  the  American  people  came  to  kn6w 
this  fine  man. 

In  particular,  I  call  attention  to  Pstf 
Hoffman's  leadership  as  the  first  adnlB- 
istrator  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  as  heM' 
of  the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Hoffman  was  a 
noble  and  humane  man  and  all  who 
knew  him  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  SpeeUcer,  I  extend  my  deep  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Hoffman  and  to  Mr.  Hoff- 
man's family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  iBMert  M* 
this  point  in  the  Record  two  artldeB 
about  Paul  Hoffman,  one  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  other  from  Hit 
Washington  Post. 

These  articles  follow:  ' 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  9,  ISJif 

Paul  G.  Hon-MAN  Ib  Dcao  at  83;  Ln  - 

MAB8RA14.  Plan  and  U.N.  Ato 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 

Paul  O.  Hoffman,  the  automobile  execu^lm 
who  headed  the  United  Nations  Dev^opopin 
Program  and  who  >ras  the  flrst  administrator 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  after  World  Warn,  dlsd' 
yesterday  In  his  sleep. 

Mr.  HoffStan;  who  was  also  the  fiiAt  prill* 
dent  of  the  Vend  Foundation,  had  Dotd  la 
falling  health  Tor, two  years  after  haT}i« 
suffered  a  stroke  and  a  heart  attack.  He  wu 
83  years  old  and  Uyed  at  2  East  88th  Street. 

For  his  Marshall  Plan  role  ha  received  t^ 
Medal  of  Freedom,  the  nation's  hlghart 
clvUlan  award,  last  year.  The  cltatkm  praised 
Mr.  Hoffman  for  "moving  the  world  out  of 
the  devastation  of  World  War  91  and  throAgli 
a  dlfllcult  period  of  deoolonlKstlon  vat  Biam§:: 
ent  nationhood."  i_< 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  "a  visionary  and  a  gnfr' 
matlst  at  the  same  time,"  Rudolph  A.  P<b^'.. 
son,  the  administrator  of  the  United  Natloni 
Development  Pro-am,  ^sald  yesterday.  He 
"could — and  did — work*wlth  anyone,  any- 
where, any  time  to  help  further-the  bo-)«  "* 
world  peace  and  human  prtigresr  wblen  lia 
embraced  so  fully." 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  met 
yesterday  to  hear  eulogies  of  Mr.  Hoffman. 
In  his  tribute.  Secretary  General  Kurt  W»W- 
helm  said  that  Mr.  Hoirtnan  bad  Iwen  "ir 
friend  to  many  lAround  the  worid." 

Selling,  Paul  Gray  Hoffman  said.  Is  ftt* 
process  of  transferring  a  conviction  fmiLtiW 
mind  of  the  seller  to  that  of  the  tnja^'f 
It  wHa«n  apothegm  be  practiced  all  b^  #dult 
life  as  an  automobile  salesman,  head  of  tbft, 
Studebaker    Corporation,    admlnlsptrator   9t'. 
the   Marshall   Plan,   president   of  the  TvM 
Foundation  and,  lastly,  as  administrator  of 
the  United  Nations  Development  Program. 
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I/>v-key.  affable,  enormously  energetic,  Mr. 
Hoffman  couched  his  enthuslams  In  an  agree- 
able middle-register  voice  that  was  not  so 
ouch  an  importunity  to  buy  hla  product  as 
It  was  an  orderly  presentation  of  reasons  for 
^jag  so.  His  soft-sell  approach  won  him 
friends  In  both  the  American  and  the  world 
communities. 

Ur  Hoffman's  persuasiveness  as  a  salesman 
aw  nowhere  better  exhibited  than  in  his 
United  Nations  post,  which  required  him  to 
nise  WSO-milllon  a  year  through  voluntary 
oontributlons  from  member-states.  His  pro- 
gnax  was  the  major  source  of  multUateral 
Sd^cal  and  prelnvestment  aid  to  poorer 
Muntrlee.  It  accomplished  this  by  conduct- 
ing surveys  of  mineral,  land  and  power  re- 
nurces  and  by  providing  training  and  aid  to 
industry  and  agriculture.  The  objective  was 
to  stimulate  further  financing  from  th« 
World  Bank  and  private  sources. 

SPONSOKKD    1,4S0    P«OJECT8 

In  addition  to  Insisting  that  his  program's 
fund  be  employed  as  "seed  money,"  Mr.  Hoff- 
man saw  to  It  that  recipient  countries  shared 
some  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  Over  18  years 
the  Development  Program  and  Its  predeces- 
K«  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund,  spent 
13  4-mllllon  on  1,430  projects,  including  a 
survey  for  a  dam  site  in  Nigeria,  the  Iden- 
tiflcation  of  mineral  lodes  In  Argentina, 
Panama,  Chile  and  Somalia,  and  forestry 
studies  in  many  countries. 

One  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  more  specUcular 
contributions  to  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
underdeveloped  world  was  a  project  to  rid 
North  Africa  and  •  •  •  locust  plagues  by 
means  of  cross-border  air  patrols  and  insecti- 
cide raids. 

About  a  third  of  the  money  Mr.  Hoffman 
cajoled  from  well-to-do  nations  went  to 
Africa  and  more  than  a  quarter  to  Asia.  In 
the  beginning  Mr.  Hoffman  had  hoped  to  in- 
crease the  per  capita  gross  national  project 
of  beneficiary  countries  by  6  per  cent  over 
a  decade,  but  the  results  fell  short  of  that 
projection. 

THREE  BASIC  INSIGHTS 

When  Mr.  Hoffman  stepped  down  this  year, 
the  actual  Increase  was  calculated  at  2.5  per 
cent.  This  figure,  observers  said,  could  have 
been  higher  except  for  population  growth 
In  the  aided  countries  and  the  lack  of  sup- 
port from  the  richer  countries.  The  United 
States  contributed  $86-mllllon  to  the  pro- 
gram, it  was  pointed  out,  ranking  27th  among 
damns  In  relation  to  Its  groea  national 
product. 

"It  la  all  unfinished  business,"  Mr.  Hoff- 
man CMnmented.  "We  have  made  only  a 
feeble  start."  Many  at  the  United  Nations 
felt  that  Mr.  Hoffman  was  being  overly  mod- 
est about  the  practical  results  of  his  work, 
which  involved  at  least  150,000  miles  of  travel 
a  year  and  endless  oonversatlons  and  nego- 
tiations and  which  caused  him  to  say  that 
his  United  Nations  assignment  constituted 
"the  most  fascinating  13  years  of  my  career." 

Out  of  these  years  came  three  basic  In- 
sights into  economic  aid  expressed  by  Mr. 
Hoffman : 

"One  Illusion  is  that  you  can  industrialize 
a  country  by  building  factories.  You  don't. 
Tou  Industrialize  It  by  bulldlnK  markets." 

"Our  whole  thinking  has  been  clouded  and 
obscured  by  the  term  'foreign  aid.'  If  you  try 
deliberately  to  use  aid  to  win  friends  and 
influence  people,  you  won't  win  any  friends 
and  you  won't  influence  any  pe<9le.  On  the 
contrary,  you  will  make  bad  friends." 

"All  countries  tend  to  make  better  use  of 
their  physical  resources  than  of  their  human 
resources.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  nation 
neglecting  its  diamond  mines  or  overlooking 
Its  petroleum  deposits.  Yet  human  poten- 
tl*l8  of  an  Immeasurably  greater  worth  are 


wasted  and  frequently  for  the  moat  unrea- 
sonable reasons." 

One  of  the  quaUtles  that  sustained  Mr. 
Hoffman  was  his  good  hunoor.  Another  was 
his  capacity  for  listening.  And  a  third  was 
his  wUllngness  to  concede  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  ultimate  answers  to  all  problems. 
His  sentences  were  sprinkled  with  such 
phrases  as  "In  my  opinion,"  "as  I  see  It"  and 
"from  our  point  of  view." 

Despite  his  fortune,  Mr.  Hoffman  dressed 
In  quite  simple  double-breasted  suits,  soft- 
hued  shirts  and  a  wrinkled  gray  felt  hat. 
Although  he  could  be  at  home  at  a  formal 
banquet,  he  much  preferred  to  eat  a  cheese- 
burger in  a  drugstore  or  dine  from  a  cafe- 
teria tray.  In  conferences,  he  sat  with  his  legs 
dangling  over  the  side  of  his  chair  and  there 
was  usuaUy  a  look  of  contained  amiisement 
In  his  dark  blue  eyes. 

co-crmNo  gas  sai^xsmam 

One  of  five  children,  Paul  Gray  Hoffman 
was  bom  in  Western  Springs,  lU.,  near 
Chicago  on  April  26,  1891,  the  son  of  a  mod- 
erately successful  Inventor.  Hoping  to  be- 
come a  lawyer,  he  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  when  he  was  17.  Hla  father's 
financial  reverses  obliged  him  to  leave  after 
a  year:  but  he  later  served  as  a  university 
trustee  for  17  years.  Interested  In  automo- 
biles as  an  adolescent  (he  had  reconditioned 
a  second-hand  Pope-Toledo),  he  got  a  Job 
as  a  salesman  for  HaUaday  cars  in  the  Chi- 
cago suburbs. 

His  sales  technique  was  to  Invite  the  local 
banker  for  a  drive,  an  invitation  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, since  motor  cars  then  were  a  novelty. 
Rather  than  trying  to  sell  the  banker,  Mr. 
Hoffman  plied  him  with  questions  about 
friends  or  acquaintances  who  might  afford  a 
Halladay.  In  many  cases  the  banker  and  hla 
prospects  all  bought  automobiles. 

Mr.  Hoffman  moved  to  Loe  Angeles  in  1011 
and  fo\ir  years  later  be  was  named  manager 
of  the  Studebaker  Corporation's  retail  and 
wholesale  division  there.  After  service  In 
World  War  I — he  Joined  the  Army  as_a  pri- 
vate and  emerged  as  a  first  lieutenant— he 
returned  to  automobUe  salesmanship  In  Cal- 
ifornia and  purchased  the  Los  Angeles  retail 
branch  of  Studebaker  In  lOlB. 

In  six  years  the  Paul  G.  Hoffman  Company 
was  doing  a  business  of  t7-mllllon  annually, 
having  not  only  sold  cars  through  his  agency 
but  also  having  led  civic  campaigns  for  safer 
and  better  roads,  Mr.  Hoffman  had  also  made 
his  first  million. 

His  record  as  "a  boy  wonder"  Impressed  the 
president  of  Studebaker,  who  brought  Mr. 
Hoffman  to  South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  help  re- 
design the  Studebaker  body  and  to  become 
vice  president  In  charge  of  sales. 

Despite  Mr.  Hoffman's  efforts,  the  car's 
marketability  declined  In  the  Depression  and 
the  manufacturer  went  into  recelTerahlp  In 
1033.  As  one  of  the  receivers,  Mr.  Hoffman 
put  on  a  sales  campaign  with  two  slogans — 
'Studebaker  Carries  On?"  and  "Studebaker, 
the  Friendliest  Factory."  Dealers  were  In- 
vited to  bring  their  complaints  directly  to 
him.  The  receivers  also  sold  their  Plerce-Ar- 
row  line  for  il -million. 

Studebaker  came  out  of  receivership  In 
1936  with  Mr.  Hoffman  as  president,  a  post 
he  held  for  13  years.  In  1988  the  company 
entered  the  low-price  field  with  the  Stude- 
baker Chamolon,  a  car  that  helped  put  the 
company  well  Into  the  black.  Its  net  for  1939 
was  estimated  at  83.76  million,  a  heady  sum 
In  those  days. 

In  World  War  n.  Studebaker  devoted  It- 
self to  manufacturing  airplane  engines  and 
heavy-duty  military  trucks.  Including  the 
Wesksel,  an  amphibious  personnel  and  cargo 
carrier.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  com- 
pany was  recognized  as  among  the  leading 
carmakers. 


Meantime,  Mr.  Hoffman  had  organized  a 
810-mllllon  drive  for  United  China  Belief 
and  had  helped  to  establish  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development.  The  purpose  of 
this  privately  financed,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, of  which  he  was  board  chairman,  was  to 
stimulate  American  business  to  the  auda- 
cious planning  deemed  necessary  for  hl|^ 
post-war  employment. 

The  group  suggested  that  up  to  56  million 
civUlan  Jobs  wouJd  be  needed  to  provide 
abundant  peacetime  employment — about  10 
million  more  Jobs  than  existed  in  1940. 
Many  economists  thought  the  figure  vision- 
ary,  but  Mr.  Hoffman  disagreed,   asserting: 

"These  new  Jobs  can  be  created  only 
through  an  Increase  in  our  national  output 
of  goods  and  services  to  a  level  of  30  per 
cent  to  45  per  cent  above  that  of  1940.  I 
think  it  the  quintessence  of  horse  sense  to 
accept  and  strive  for  a  goal  high  enough  to 
meet  our  social  and  fiscal  needs." 

Mr.  Hoffman's  ceaseless  evangelical  prod- 
ding of  business  is  often  credited  with  spur- 
ring industry  to  expand  its  sights. 

Ptrr    TO    WOBK    BT    TRUMAN 

His  reputation  as  a  salesman  of  business 
foresight  recommended  him  to  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  who  drafted  him  In  1948 
as  Economic  Cooperation  Administrator  un- 
der the  Marshall  Plan  of  assistance  to  Euro- 
pean recovery.  His  Job  was  "to  sustain  and 
strengthen  principles  of  individual  liberty, 
free  Institutions  and  genuine  Independence 
in  Europe. '  It  involved  cooperation  with  20 
foreign  governments  and  more  than  a  score 
of  Federal  agencies. 

Studying  the  agency's  responsibilities,  one 
of  Mr.  Hoffman's  aides  remarked,  "It  Jtist 
can't  work,"  Mr.  Hoffman's  quiet  reply  was. 
"Let's  try  it  for  a  while." 

His  style  in  Washington  was  to  employ 
candor  and  a  ready  supply  of  Information. 
The  result,  according  to  one  observer,  was 
that  he  was  able  to  get  "a  whole  roomful  of 
Senators  working  like  mad  to  help  Paul 
Hoffman  solve  bis  problems."  Abroad,  he 
stumped  for  productivity  and  contln\ious 
plaimlng  of  Improved  production  techniques. 
"Make  no  smaU  plans,  for  they  have  no  magic 
to  stir  the  imagination  of  men,"  he  told  his 
associates. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  energetic  moves  to  Imple- 
ment the  Marshall  Plan  showed  initial  re- 
sults despite  an  unwillingneas  on  the  ptart 
of  a  number  of  European  industrialists  to 
adopt  supranational  planning  and  produc- 
tion. Nonetheless,  he  supervised  the  spend- 
ing of  $10-bUlion  in  his  two-and-a-half 
years  in  office  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
much  of  the  subsequent  economic  growth  of 
France  and  West  Germany. 

In  oveneeing  the  allocation  of  mllllona 
of  dollars  in  Europe,  Mr.  Hoffman  said  that 
anti-Communism,  not  philanthropy,  was  the 
chief  aim  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  Later,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  dispensing  United  Na- 
tions assistance,  he  said  that  the  disburse- 
ment of  development  aid  "miist  be  com- 
pletely Independent  of,  and  completely  un- 
related to,  any  political  or  ideological  con- 
siderations." 

Retiring  from  Federal  service  in  1960,  Mr. 
Hoffman  was  named  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  a  position  he  filled  for  three 
years,  and  then  retrimed  to  industry  as  board 
chairman  of  Studebaker.  The  company  ex- 
perienced difficult  times,  flrst  merging  with 
Packard  and  then  having  trouble  raising 
money.  Mr.  Hoffman  resigned  in  1956.  Later, 
Studebaker  discontinued  automobile  produc- 
tion and  the  company  is  now  Studebaker- 
Worthington,  Inc.,  makers  of  automobile 
parts  and  other  machinery. 

Before  becommg  an  IntematlMial  civil 
servant,  Mr.  Hoffman  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
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tlons  General  Assembly  an^  an  executive  ot 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  f  clvU  UbertarUn 
educational  group.  f 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  68  wbibn  be  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  become  mjfcn aging  director 
of  the  United  Nations  Specfcl  Fund  In  1969. 
He  had  retired  at  65.  he  (Scplalned,  but  "I 
found  retirement  hard  to  tajke."  He  remained 
with  the  United  Nations  until  January,  1973. 
■He  was  November  in  age,  March  in  spirit," 
a  colleague  said  of  his  w0rld  organization 
service.  When  he  left  office,  bis  staff  gave  him 
a  charcoal  portrait,  saying  that  it  was  a  sel- 
fish gift  since  a  print  had  been  made  for  each 
of  his  aides. 

In  transforming  himself  from  car  sales- 
man to  world  statesman,  Mr.  Hoffman  re- 
tained to  a  remarkable  degree  his  freshness 
and  optimism  and  his  op^iness  in  dealing 
with  others. 

Summing  him  up  a  few  jrears  ago,  Walter 
Lippmann,  the  columnist,  said. 

"Men  found  the  worst  tHey  could  do  was 
disagree  with  htm.  He  was  patently  not  angry 
and  not  frightened,  not  ffivioua  and  not 
scheming,  not  playing  a  game  and  not  hiding 
his  meaning.  The  air  was  fr«sh  and  clean,  as 
if  the  windows  had  been  op«ned." 

Mr.  Hoffman's  life  was  also  recounted  In 
his  writings,  ranging  from  his  first  book  In 
1930,  "Marketing  Used  Cars^"  to  "Peace  Can 
Be  Won"  in  1951  and  "World  Without  Want" 
in  1962. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  first  wi&  was  Doro^y 
Brown,  whom  he  married  In  1916.  After  her 
death  in  1961,  he  married  Mrs.  Anna  M. 
Rosenberg,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  1967. 

In  addition  to  bis  wife,  Mr.  Hoffman  leaves 
seven  children  of  his  first  marriage,  Hallock, 
Peter,  Donald,  Robert  and  Latbrop  and  two 
adopted  daughters,  Barbarc  Oreatrake  and 
Kinid  Metzo.  Twenty-flve  gnndcbOdren  and 
two  Bisters.  Margery  Bowl^  and  Virginia 
CJermond,  also  survive. 

There  will  be  a  memorial  service  Oct.  33 
at  11  AM.  at  the  Unitarian  Church  of  All 
SoiUs.  Lexington  Avenue  and  80th  Street. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  9.  19741 
Paul  Hoffman  Dies 
(By  Ferdinand  Kuhn) 

Pew  newcomers  to  official  Washington  ever 
won  so  much  acclaim  In  so  short  a  time  as 
Paul  O.  Hoffman,  the  Srst  administrator  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid  who  died  yvsterday  in  New 
York  at  83. 

When  he  arrived  here  for  his  first  govern- 
ment Job  early  In  1948,  he  was  a  Republican 
businessman,  president  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  with  the  reputation  of  a  super- 
salesman.  When  be  left  two  and  a  half  years 
later  be  had  won  the  applause  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  and  of  those  often 
hardest  to  please :  the  career  civil  servants. 

He  "achieved  great  things,"  said  the  Demo- 
cratic FYesldent,  Harry  Truman.  He  served 
his  country  "magnificently,"  said  the  Repub- 
lican chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg. 
"Few  men  In  history  have  left  the  mark  that 
he  did,"  was  the  comment,  many  years  later, 
of  W.  Averell  Harrlman,  bis  deputy  in  Europe 
and  his  successor.  It  was  a  chorus  that  sang 
in  unison  except  a  few  discordant  notes  from 
the  far  right  and  far  left. 

Originally  the  President  wanted  Dean 
Acheson  to  direct  the  agency  that  would 
spend  $17  billion  in  four  years  for  Europe's 
recovery.  Acheson  had  served  as  under  secre- 
tary of  State,  and  by  1948  was  back  In  the 
private  practice  of  law.  But  the  Republicans 
then  controlled  Congress,  and  Republican 
leaders  had  another  kind  of  administrator  In 
mind.  Senator  Vandenberg.  their  spokesman, 
told  Mr.  Truman  that  Congress  wanted  a 
businessman  from  outside  the  government. 
Hoffman  had  been  the  first  choice  of  at  least 


half  of  more  than  a  hundred  businessmen 
whom  Vandenberg  bad  canvassed.  That  set- 
tled it;  the  President  gave  In. 

The  new  administrator  took  comparatively 
little  part  in  setting  the  broad  policies  of  the 
foreign  aid  effort.  Those  had  been  drawn  in 
broad  outline  in  the  Marshall  Plan  and  in 
the  historic  congressional  debates  that  fol- 
lowed. Where  Hoffmau  excelled  was  in  orga- 
nizing a  new  agency  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
and  In  choosing  able  helpers. 

His  assistants  saw  little  of  him  in  the  office, 
although  he  kept  them  briefed  and  consulted. 
Then,  as  always,  foreign  aid  was  unpopiilar. 
The  life  of  the  aid  director  was  one  of  un- 
ending effort  to  sell  an  exp>ensive  and  politi- 
cally unattractive  product.  During  1949,  bis 
first  full  year  in  the  Job,  Hoffman  was  out  of 
bis  office  all  but  about  two  hours  of  every 
working  day,  usually  in  committee  rooms  or 
antechambers  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Men  and  women  who  worked  with  Hoffman 
In  the  ECA — the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, as  it  was  then  called — still  find 
lessons  In  his  performance.  If  one  asks  them 
why  Hoffman  was  such  a  success,  they  answer 
In  this  vein:  "He  never  threw  his  weight 
around."  "He  tossed  out  ideas  and  didn't 
mind  letting  others  pick  them  up  and  take 
the  credit."  "He  never  let  power  swell  his 
head." 

Where  other  businessmen  felt  out  of  their 
element  in  government  Jobs.  Hoffman  seemed 
to  know  his  way.  His  brisk  talk  was  usually 
low-keyed.  His  blue  eyes  kept  a  twinkle  of 
humor  in  reserve;  he  faced  many  serious 
situations  but  never  despaired.  In  a  time  of 
alarms  and  crises,  some  of  them  dangerous, 
he  was  a  steadfast  optimist. 

His  personal  traits  stayed  the  same  to  the 
end.  but  his  mind  grew  and  changed  with  the 
years.  From  the  start  of  the  Bfarsball  Plan 
he  took  a  deepening  interest  in  the  economic 
and  social  wellbelng  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  went  on  to  bead  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram, broadening  bis  Ideas  and  the  market 
for  them. 

Again  and  again  in  his  Marshall  Plan  years 
he  argued  that  spending  bllliona  to  rebuild 
and  revive  Europe  would  be  good  for  business 
as  well  as  essential  for  America's  survival. 
When  some  in  Congress  wanted  special  privi- 
leges for  American  business  in  return,  Hoff- 
man replied  that  the  American  aid  program 
must  never  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Re- 
peatedly be  contended  that  trade  is  a  two- 
way  street,  thus  standing  against  American 
protectlonista  who  were  afraid  of  foT«lgn 
competition. 

In  September,  1950,  Hoffman  resigned,  soon 
stepping  into  the  presidency  of  the  Ford 
Fotmdatlon.  Here  he  could  direct  the  spend- 
ing of  hundreds  of  millions  free  of  congres- 
sional constraints.  The  Foundation  attracted 
him  for  other  reasons  as  well.  It  gave  him  a 
chance  to  sell  bis  Ideas  with  more  freedom 
than  before.  But  be  was  wrong. 

The  marriage  between  Studebaker  and 
Fopd  did  not  work.  For  the  first  and  only 
time,  Hoffman  was  not  a  success  In  a  major 
undertaking.  Exactly  what  happened,  and 
why  he  left  Ford  after  less  than  two  years, 
was  never  publicly  explained. 

Dwight  MacDonald,  In  a  famous  profile 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  In  The  New  Torker, 
suggested  in  1965  that  Hoffman  bad  been 
too  dangerous  for  the  Ford  trustees.  For  ex- 
ample, he  recruited  the  always-controversial 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  formerly  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  his  deputy. 

It  was  reported,  although  Ford  spokesmen 
denied  it,  that  tbe  trustees  wanted  someone 
safer  and  more  conventional  as  president. 
All  Hoffman  would  say,  with  a  wry  smile,  was 
that  he  and  Ford  were  "Incompatible."  He 
seemed  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  foundation  Job, 
and  with  bis  usual  energy  plunged  into  a 
variety  of  public  causes. 


One  of  bis  favorite  causes  of  those  days  «m 
named  Dwlgbt  D.  Elsenhower.  Soon  att« 
Gen.  Eisenhower  bad  become  president  at 
Columbia  University  In  1948.  tbe  genenl 
asked  a  visitor.  "How  do  we  elect  Paul  Hoff. 
man  President  of  the  United  States?"  Hoff. 
man  turned  the  compliment  around.  By  IBSI 
he  was  In  tbe  front  line  of  rich  and  prom], 
nent  admirers  who  were  urging  tbe  gensrM 
to  come  home  from  NATO  headquarters  la 
Europe  and  run  for  President.  Tbe  next  yw 
he  helped  round  up  convention  delegates  aat 
raised  money  for  the  Elsenhower  campalgB. 
Only  Iks.  he  said,  could  cut  through  "tbs 
smog  of  hate,  fear  and  political  amoraUtr* 
in  the  United  States." 

When  anyone  talked  of  hate  In  those  yean 
he  usually  meant  Senator  Joseph  McCartby. 
Hoffman  was  one  of  the  few  Republicans  to 
speak  out  against  what  he  called  McCarthys 
"fantastically  false"  charges  against  Ota. 
George  C.  Marshall  In  tbe  1963  campalga. 
Late  in  1953  Hoffman  prodded  President 
Elsenhower  to  counterattack.  As  Robert  J. 
Donovan  tells  it  in  "Elsenhower:  the  Insids 
Story."  based  on  access  to  the  White  Houas 
files.  Hoffman  'was  urging  him  to  let  Ifc- 
Carthy  have  It  with  both  barrels."  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  others  advised  him  to  bolfl 
back.  Elsenhower,  beset  by  conflicting  advlos. 
decided  not  to  tangle  with  McCarthy :  "I  win 
not."  he  said,  "get  in  the  gutter  with  that 
guy." 

Hoffman's  stand  against  McCarthy  brought 
frowns  to  many  Republican  faces.  The  dis- 
pleasures of  others  seldom  stopped  him;  be 
was  independent-minded  from  his  youth. 

Paul  Gray  Hoffman  was  born  in  Chicago 
on  April  ae.  1891.  His  father,  George  Delos 
Hoffman,  was  an  inventor  who  wanted  hM 
son  to  get  a  University  of  Chicago  degiss. 
Paul  did  enter  that  university,  but  stayctf 
only  a  year.  By  1911,  when  he  would  have 
been  a  Jiinior  in  college,  he  was  a  salesmaa 
In  the  Studebaker  branch  in  Los  Angeles. 

He  climbed  the  corporate  ladder  fast.  In 
1915,  at  34,  he  became  sales  manager  of  tbs 
Los  Angeles  branch;  In  the  same  year  bS 
married  Dorothy  Brown.  She  bore  him  ilz 
children,  and  they  added  a  seventh  as  a  ward. 
His  children  survive  bim.  In  1935  be  was  al- 
ready a  vice  president  at  Studebaker,  and  bf 
the  time  he  was  35.  a  year  later,  be  bad  mads 
a  million  dollars. 

The  Depression  pushed  Studebaker  Into 
bankruptcy  in  1933.  Within  two  year*  tbo 
company  was  on  iu  feet  again  with  ctspltat 
that  Hoffman  bad  coaxed  out  of  Wall  Street, 
and  with  himself  as  president. 

The  start  of  World  War  II  In  Europe,  and 
the  war  orders  pouring  into  American  fsc- 
tories.  led  Hoffman  to  think  about  tbe  post* 
war  future.  How.  he  wondered,  could  ths 
country  keep  full  production  and  fuU  em- 
ployment when  the  war  ended?  "This  Is  a 
problem  for  university  scholars,"  he  UM 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  tbe  university  cbanoel« 
lor,  and  WUllam  Benton,  the  vice  cbanoal* 
lor.  in  1940. 

According  to  Sidney  Hyman,  Bentool 
biographer,  Hoffman  argued  that  buslnsM* 
men  and  scholars  ought  to  pool  their  knowl- 
edge to  solve  tbe  problem.  This  was  tbe  orlgla 
of  a  sbort-llved  but  Influential  group  called 
tbe  American  Policy  Committee,  made  up  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thoughtful  businessmen 
who  were  willing  to  give  time  to  long-range 
public  policy. 

The  commission  disbanded  after  FsazI 
Harbor,  but  much  of  Its  planning  work  was 
picked  up  by  the  larger  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.  Hoffman  was  a  spark 
plug  in  this  nongovernmental  engine  of 
study,  planning  and  publicity.  He  was  suit 
there  would  be  a  vast  postwar  market  at 
home  and  abroad — If  businessmen  could  bo 
persuaded  to  plan  tbe  conversion  of  tbslr 
plants  to  peacetime  uses.  It  was  the  CXD 
more  than  anything  else  that  brought  Paul 
Hoffman  to  tbe  attention  of  business  leaden 
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gnd.  bsfon  long,  political  leaders  around  tbe 

country. 

ggOman's  mind  had  turned  mora  and 
Miys  to  Intsmattonal  affatrs  durtnc  his  five 
■gan  in  govemmont  and  at  tbo  Fntl  Foun- 
2^n.  In  1966  President  Klssnbower  called 
Mn  bask  to  publlo  servloo  by  naming  blm  a 
M^egato  to  tbs  UM  Oonena  Assembly.  This 
goenad  a  now  ohoptor  In  HoffQUkUls  Ufa. 

Iif^ras  a  strange  ezperlenco  for  blm  to 
wf»  to  listen  not  only  to  attacks  on  tbe 
UBlted  States  by  So^et  and  Sorlot-bloo  dole- 
otss  but  also  to  tbo  diatribes  of  Krishna 
linon  of  India.  Ho  learned  now  lessons  in 
vbsa  to  be  patlMit  and  i^en  to  talk  back. 

The  Aassmbly  taught  him  much,  too,  about 
tbo  so-caUod  Third  World.  Be  beeamo  con- 
ftaoed  that  gorsmment  grants  by  tbenuelTes 
ooold  not  ptill  any  country  out  of  poTsr^. 
Tbe  UN  experience  led  directly  to  Hoffman's 
aopolntment  In  1969  as  managing  director  of 
the  UN  f^MOlal  Fund  for  economic  dewlop- 
ment. 

This  was  an  a«oney  In  which  be  could  sell 
bu  ideas  and  mitbuatasms  on  a  wortdwlde 
msrkot  Applying  lessons  be  bad  learned  In 
the  l^)rd  Foundation,  be  regarded  the  Special 
Fund  ss  "sesd  mcmey."  Hoffman  liked  to  say 
thst  if  tbe  Special  Fund  q>ent,  for  example. 
$80  million  a  year  on  training  and  pUot  iwoj- 
Kts,  and  if  recipient  governments  put  up  976 
million,  they  would  prepare  the  ground  for 
St  least  a  billion  In  private  Investment  for 
profit. 

Looking  back  over  his  career,  Hoffmaa  tff^ 
the  best  part  of  it  wias  at  the  United  Nations. 
H*  ran  a  highly  persoiuaiaod  operation  in  tbe 
Special  Fund.  His  closest  aasoclatee  were  men 
of  his  own  choosing.  The  staff  broke  with 
UN  secretariat  habit  and  did  not  splinter 
into  national  or  racial  groups. 

Again,  as  in  his  Marshall  Plan  days.  Hoff- 
man spent  much  of  his  time  out  of  the  office. 
Often  he  flew  to  Washington  to  induce  luke- 
warm congressmen  to  vote  tbe  American 
■bare  of  tbe  Fund.  Most  of  bis  travels,  how- 
ever, took  him  overseas.  In  bis  first  two 
years  as  managing  director  be  appointed 
himself  a  traveling  salesman  for  develop- 
ment, visiting  sixty-eight  countries,  all  out- 
Ude  Western  Europe. 

The  Special  Fund  was  merged  In  1966  with 
tbe  larger  and  longer-estabUabed  UN  Devel- 
opment Program.  Now  the  btureaucracy  of 
the  UN  Secretariat  hemmed  Hoffman  In.  He 
was  leas  effective  than  before,  but  he  kept  bis 
unbureaucratlc  ways.  Long  after  he  was  70 
be  liked  to  walk,  when  be  could,  from  his 
apartment  to  his  twenty-nlntb-floor  office 
balf  a  mile  away. 

If  he  ever  lost  bis  optimism  during  bis 
708  be  lever  let  the  pubUc  know.  He  was 
"completely  convinced,"  be  said  In  1909, 
"that  we  now  have  the  technology  to  doable 
worid  food  supplies  in  the  next  ten  to  fifteen 
years."  In  1961  his  wUe  died  after  46  years 
of  mairlage;  the  next  year  he  married  a  dy- 
namo named  Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  a  former 
assistant  secretary  of  defense.  He  had  worked 
wtlh  her  on  labor-management  problems 
during  bis  CED  days;  be  described  her  as 
"an  old,  old  friend."  She  was  with  him  at  bis 
death. 

He  kept  his  good  health  until  about  five 
yean  \nAan  his  retirement  at  80.  He  drank 
only  ooesslonally.  bated  cocktaU  parties,  bad 
not  smoked  stnoe  bis  youth.  He  relaxed  play- 
ing golf,  bridge  and  gin  rummy.  But  a  broken 
leg  and  other  aliments  took  their  toll.  When 
be  returned  here  for  a  farewell  reception  af- 
ter he  retired  In  1971.  old  assoeUtes  who  had 
not  seen  him  for  five  years  felt  be  bad  aged 
at  last. 


THE  MiX)ICARE  LONG-TERM  CARE 
ACT  OP  1974 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced HJl.  17136,  the  Medicare  Long- 
Term  Care  Act  of  1974.  This  proposal 
would  amend  title  XVm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  long-term  care 
services  as  a  part  of  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program  and  would 
encourage  the  creation  of  community 
long-term  care  centers  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding such  services. 

Research  on  retirement  and  the  retired 
has  focused  attention  on  the  health  and 
economic  status  of  older  poeple.  Poor 
health  is  a  major  reason  for  retirement. 
Of  every  10  persons  65  or  over.  8  have  at 
least  one  chronic  health  problem,  and  4 
have  some  limitation  on  activity  as  com- 
pared to  earlier  years.  All  older  Ameri- 
cans are  aware  that  their  major  problem 
is  the  maintenance  of  functional  capa- 
bilities, both  mental  and  physical,  to  the 
^ftTimum  extent  so  as  to  make  life  worth 
living  for  as  long  as  possible.  But  for  the 
10  or  more  million  older  Americans  who 
are  not  in  need  of  hospitalization  or 
nursing  h(xne  care,  but  who  are  in  need 
of  other  health  services  there  is  no  pro- 
gram— ^with  some  limited  exception  for 
medicaid  recipients— to  provide  for  their 
needs. 

The  Medicare  Long-Term  Care  Act  of 
1974  provides  for  a  system  of  community 
long-term  care  services  for  older  Amer- 
icans including:  First,  home  health  serv- 
ices, second,  h(miemaker  services,  third, 
nutrition  services,  fourth,  comprehensive 
long-term  institutional  care  services, 
fifth,  day  care  and  foster  home  services, 
and  sixth,  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter outpatient  services. 

These  services  would  be  provided  by  or 
through  community  long-term  care  cen- 
ters which  would  coordinate  and  direct 
the  long-term  care  services.  Such  cen- 
ters would  be  planned  and  developed  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  States  and  the  States 
would  be  eligible  for  Federal  grants  for 
reimbursement  for  expenses  Incurred  In 
the  performance  of  such  functions. 

The  long-term  care  center  would 
evaluate  and  certify  older  Americans' 
needs  for  services  through  a  team  com- 
posed of  individuals  witli  tbe  skills  nec- 
essary for  such  evaluation  and  certifica- 
tion. The  care  prescribed  is  based  on  the 
maintenance  of  an  individual  in  an  in- 
dependent living  arrangement  which  Is 
reasonable  given  such  individual's  state 
of  health  and  other  circumstances  at  any 
given  time.  Hospitals,  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cilities, or  home  health  agencies  would 
be  considered  to  have  in  effect  a  trtmsfer 
agreement  with  a  community  long-term 
care  center  when  such  transfer  is  medi- 
cally apprcKiriate  as  determined  by  the 
attending  physician.  Interchange  of 
medical  and  other  Information  neces- 
sary or  useful  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  individuals  transferred  between  such 
hospitals  and  other  facilities  is  provided 
for  in  determining  whether  patients  can 
be  adequately  cared  for  otherwise  than 
In  a  hospital  or  skilled  nurdng  facility. 

Older  Americans  who  are  entitled  to 
supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  B  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  program,  without  addi- 


tional cost  to  such  individuals,  from 
premium  payments  made  under  part  B 
together  with  contributions  from  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  addition,  any  individual  who  is 
eligible  for  supplemental  security  income 
benefits  imder  title  XVI,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  program.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  directed  to  pay  into  the  Fed- 
eral Supplementary  Medical  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  the  premiums  due  under 
tills  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  this  bill,  but  I  shaU  try  to  obtain 
such  estimates  from  the  am>ropriate 
authorities.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
costs,  but  I  also  am  concerned  about  the 
health  care  strategies  recommendations 
of  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  which  called  for  vast  reforms  in 
medicare  coverage  and  the  federalization 
of  medicaid.  I  am  concerned  too  about 
the  findings  of  the  93d  Congress  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Research  on 
Aging  Act  of  1974  which  recently  has 
been  enacted  to  find  ways  to  extend 
human  life. 

During  consideration  of  that  bill  it  was 
pointed  out  that  there  are  already  sig- 
nificant changes  in  mortality  rates  due 
to  modem  advances  in  medicine.  House 
Report  No.  93-906,  on  that  legislation, 
states: 

The  number  of  older  people  In  tbe  United 
States  is  growing  faster  than  tbe  population 
as  a  whole.  At  present  rates  of  growth,  tbe 
population  of  the  United  States  age  66  and 
over  will  number  about  28  million  persons 
by  tbe  end  of  this  century,  and  will  acootint 
for  between  11  and  16  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, depending  upon  the  birth  rate  in  tbe 
United  States  over  tbe  next  three  decades. 

By  the  oiactment  of  the  Research  on 
Aging  Act  we  have  dedicated  ourselves 
to  the  extension  of  life,  but  without 
enactmoit  of  my  Medicare  Long-Tenn 
Care  Act,  we  will  have  no  comprehensive 
health  services  program  to  make  that  ex- 
tension of  life  meaningfuL 

I  am  concerned  foremost  about  the 
millions  of  older  Americans  who  need 
alternatives  to  hospitalizaticm  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  now  and  who  live  every- 
day in  fear  of  illness  that  will  result  in 
the  incarceration  in  a  strange  environ- 
ment which  is  now  required  by  medicare 
and  other  insurance  plans  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  types  of  health  services 
which  should  be  prescribed. 

I  also  am  ctmcemed  about  the  costs  of 
the  construction  of  hospitals,  nursing 
homes  and  retirement  homes  to  take 
care  of  our  increasing  aging  population. 
Such  construction  would  cost  untold 
millions  of  dollars  even  before  the  serv- 
ices are  provided. 

I  am  confident  that  the  services  pro- 
vided for  in  my  bill  would  help  contain 
the  rising  costs  of  medical  care  not  only 
for  the  elderly  but  for  all  Americans. 


A  WORD  OF  WELL-DESERVED 
PRAISE 

(Mr.  GROVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  of  our  session  last 
night  made  mtmy  of  us  feel  greatly  in- 
convenienced. I  was  feeling  sorry  for 
myself,  as  I  completed  my  16-hour  day, 
when  I  visited  the  Republican  Cloak- 
room snack  bar. 

There  was  a  weary,  but  always  smil- 
ing, Helen  Sewell  and  a  gracious,  ac- 
commodating Eleanor  Thomas  taking 
the  edge  off  the  Members'  tempers  and 
frustrations  with  efBcioit  and  friendly 
courtesy. 

A  visit  to  the  Democratic  Cloakroom 
found  Raymond  Roebuck  doing  his 
thing  In  the  same  professional  but  warm 
and  disarming  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  fine  people  are 
tjrpical  of  the  many  unsung  heroes  and 
heroines  who,  always  uncomplaining,  go 
about  their  duties  helping  us  make  the 
House  do  the  will  of  the  people.  I  know 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagxies 
join  me  in  thanks  to  Helen,  Eleanor,  and 
Raymond,  and  to  all  House  employees 
for  their  patience  and  many  kindnesses 
when  the  pressure  Is  on.    £ 

r — 

HELP  FOR  PAN  AM 

(Mr.  GROVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
fiddles  while  Pan  Am  burns.  It  Is  Incom- 
prehensible to  me  that  this  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  can  proceed  toward  elec- 
tion recess  seemingly  otdivious  to  the 
disaster  threatening  a  billion -dollar  U.S. 
industry  and  the  35.000  career  employees 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways. 

What  is  going  on  in  this  Congress  ?  We 
are  quibbling  with  the  administration 
over  the  terms  of  a  multl-billion-doUar 
foreign  aid  giveaway  while  the  very  con- 
tinued existence  of  our  great  interna- 
tional airline  hangs  in  doiA>t. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  financial  assist- 
ance is  forthcoming  in  thi^se  times,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  pertiit  gross  dis- 
crimination agtdnst  Pan  /&a  and  favor- 
itism to  foreign  airlines.  I^  is  ironic  that 
it  should  be  necessary  at  iRlI  and  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  country's  giveaway 
syndrome,  but  there  is  legislation  pend- 
ing in  the  Interstate  and  l^relgn  Com- 
merce Committee  to  esquire  equal 
treatment  for  our  airlines  with  foreign 
companies.  It  should  be  acted  on  at  once. 

Otherwise,  perhaps  P$n  American 
should  go  foreign  and  register  in  Tran- 
sylvania or  someplace  elje;  then  they 
would  have  the  following  goodies: 

First.  American  foreign  ftid; 

Second.  Soft  loans  front  the  Export- 
Import  Bank:  i 

Third.  Preferred  U.S.  9iail  carriage 
rates;  ; 

Fourth.  Lower  landing  knd  berthing 
fees;  • 

Fifth.  Lower  priced  American  jet  fuel; 

Sixth.  And  a  fawning,  tollcltous  U.S 
State  Department. 


HONDURASf 

(Mr.  PASCELL  asked  a^d  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  rttnarks  at  thla 


point  In  the  Rxcord  smd  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  this  Congress  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  devastating  effects 
which  Hurricane  Fifl  has  had  on  our 
hemisphere  neighbor  Honduras.  Our 
hearts  go  out  to  the  courageous  people 
of  Honduras  as  they  begin  to  rebuild 
their  ravaged  nation.  The  United  States 
has  already  contributed  substantially  to 
relief  efforts  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
people  of  Honduras  will  be  able  to  count 
on  our  continued  support  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Recently  a  special  study  mission  sent 
to  Honduras  to  review  the  situation  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  sub- 
mitted their  report  to  President  Ford.  I 
take  this  opportunity,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, to  bring  that  report  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House : 

Agency  po» 

INTESNATIONAL  DBVELOPMENT, 

Washington,  DC,  Octoher  3,  1974. 
Memorandum  foe  the  President 
Subject:    SpecUl   Report  on   the   Honduran 
Disaster — Hurricane  Plfl. 

FIfl  was  no  lady.  Generating  winds  up  to 
150  m.p.h.  and  torrential  rains,  Ftfl  dealt 
the  most  productive  northern  regions  of  Hon- 
duras a  devastating  blow.  The  attached  re- 
port, based  on  our  visit  to  Honduras  from 
September  29  through  October  2.  assesses 
the  losses  and  damage  suffered  and  reports 
on  current  relief  efforts  and  future  needs. 

Our  visit  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
Honduran  Chief  of  State.  General  Oawaldo 
Lopes  Arellano,  and  the  many  offlclals  of 
bis  government  with  whom  we  met  as  a 
further  clear  demonstration  of  your  deep 
personal  Interest  in.  and  sympathy  for,  the 
Honduran  people  In  their  time  of  need.  Gen- 
eral Lopez  requested  that  we  convey  to  you 
and.  through  you,  to  the  American  people 
the  sincere  appreciation  of  the  Honduran 
people  for  our  timely  and  effective  U.S.  emer- 
gency assistance  to  alleviate  their  distress. 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  many  lost  their 
Uvea  or  how  many  were  Injured.  Estimates 
of  the  number  killed  range  from  less  than 
2,000  to  over  10,000,  with  many  thousands 
more  Injured  by  collapsing  buildings,  hurt- 
ling debris  and  trees,  and  from  being  dragged 
for  long  distances  by  rampaging  flood  waters. 
The  known  human  loss  was  therefore  con- 
siderable. The  other  losses — to  capital  stock, 
infrastructure,  buildings,  roads,  railroads — 
were  likewise  large,  even  staggering  to  Hon- 
duras, which  Is  one  of  the  poorest  countries 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Again,  Arm  data 
are  not  yet  available,  but  preliminary  esti- 
mates of  total  damage  are  In  the  range  of 
tSOO  million.  The  most  serious  impact  was 
to  agriculture  and,  particularly,  to  the  ba- 
nana industry,  the  mainstay  of  Honduras' 
export  economy.  Coming  on  the  heels  of  the 
oil  crisis  and  declining  prices  of  coffee  and 
lunxber,  it  Is  clear  that  Honduras  faces  an 
economic  problem  of  major  proportions. 

Our  report  also  covers  the  emergency  re- 
lief phase,  which  still  continues.  Problems 
in  dealing  with  this  phase — feeding,  clothing, 
and  housing,  as  well  as  providing  for  the 
health  needs,  for  more  than  100.000  victims — 
were  and  are  considerable.  The  Honduras 
Government  has  responded  vigorously  to  the 
challenge.  It  continues  to  need  substantial 
additional  assistance  from  the  outside  to  re- 
inforce Its  m.eager  financial  and  trained  hu- 
man reaources.  The  response  from  abroad  in 
mercy  flights  and  personnel  has  been  wide- 
spread and  heartening. 

Ab  of  the  beginning  of  October,  the  U.S. 
Government's  emergency  phase  was  valued 
at  over  $1.6  mlUlon.  The  assistance  provided 


by  non-government  Amaricaos  baa  been  a* 
less  Impressive.  Communities  and  voiuntMy 
groups  In  the  United  States  have  req;MndsA>. 
with  moosy.  supplies  and  tralnsd  psraaniML 
As  of  now,  the  response  from  these  privaii 
Bourses  tallies  man  than  $800,000. 

Other  governments,  Intemattonal  otgaan^ 
tions  and  private  groups  are  also  respool^, 
Contributions  of  food,  relief  suppUas  aai 
cash  from  tbeae  donors  are  estimated  la  aa> 
cess  of  $aJS  million.  We  fsel  that  ths  UatM 
States  should  contlnus  to  provide  crltloani 
nesded  assistance  for  life-support  in  tlw 
emergency  phase.  Plans  are  now  being  rlswl 
oped  for  tampcvary  housing,  food,  w**"*^ 
hand  tools,  etc. 

As  for  the  post-emergency  task  of  rebtilM* 
Ing  the  economy  of  the  sbattsrsd  northan 
region,  assessment  and  planning  are  already 
underway.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  ua> 
questionably  wlU  be  beyond  the  crippled  fla> 
paclty  of  the  Honduran  eooncxny.  Help  tnm 
outside  will  be  needed.  Precise  plans  aat 
programs  are  not  yet  complete,  but  tbay  will 
soon  be  available  for  review. 

Here,  too,  there  Is  an  important  role  fw 
the  U.S.  Government  through  All}.  la  a 
multilateral  framework,  which  has  already 
been  -  conunendably  launched  with  the  ial- 
ttatlve  of  the  Government  of  Honduras,  A JA 
assistance  can   and   should   be  mainly  ad- 
dressed  to  the  rural  sector  and  rural 
who  were  affected   so  grievously, 
addressing  these  needs  are  now  being  de«al- 
Oped.  Much  of  the  requirements  for  the  la(|t 
eftpltal   transfers  that  may   be  needed  aia 
more  Indicated  for  the  International  agsa> 
clee.  The  Important  pcAnt  will  be  a  well  oo* 
ordlnated  effort,  and  this  is  fully  understood 
by  the  Government  of  Honduras. 
Hesman  Kuam, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Latin  America. 
Russell  S.  IfCOLXru, 
Foreign  Distuter  Relief  Coordinator. 

Report  on  the  HmutiCANX  Ptn  Disabtb  n 

HONDUKAfl 
I.    THX    DISASTBK — HtntBICANX    rXTt 

Tropical  storm  Plfl  formed  In  the  Carlbbssa 
and  reached  hurricane  force  during  the  wstk 
of  September  18.  It  first  reached  the  eastern 
area  of  Honduras  on  September  19  and,  sub- 
sequently, with  winds  raging  at  esttmatas 
of  ISO  m.p.h.,  moved  along  the  entire  noO 
coast  of  Hondxiras.  Hesitating  several  tlnaa, 
It  did  not ''lose  much  of  Its  force  tmtU  It 
passed  Inland  over  Belize  and  dissipated  la 
the  Yucatan.  The  accompanying  torrentisi 
rains  of  about  25  Inches  in  leas  than  two 
days  led  to  flooding  on  a  massive  scale,  and 
It  was  the  flooding  that  canaed  the  bulk  €i 
the  damage. 

Honduras,  with  an  area  of  43.300  square 
miles.  Is  alxnit  three-fourths  the  slae  of 
Michigan.  Storm  damage,  including  flood 
damage  in  south  Honduras,  was  intense  tn 
about  twenty  percent  of  the  country.  HM 
damaged  area  Is  about  twice  the  size  o( 
Connecticut.  Approximately  600,000  people 
are  estimated  to  have  been  directly  affected. 
The  area  normally  accounts  for  over  half  fl( 
gross  domestic  product  of  about  $850  mllUoa 
In  1973.  It  Is  the  heartland  of  Honduran  In- 
dustry and  agriculture,  producing  about  W 
percent  of  the  national  output  of  banaaaa 
(which  are  one-third  of  exports)  and  36  pv- 
cent  of  rice  and  beef  production. 

Major  population  centers  were  hard  bit 
San  Pedro  Sula  (300,000  population),  U 
Celba  (56,000),  and  Puerto  Cortes  (36.000) 
all  received  moderate  to  major  damage  ta 
housing,  water  supplies  and  other  infta* 
structure.  Most  deaths,  however,  occtirred  la 
smaller  towns  and  rural  places,  such  ss  la 
(Jboloma  and  Omoa.  Their  number,  tlMi*> 
fore.  Is  hard  to  determine.  Estimates  of 
deaths  from  the  storm  continue  to  vary 
widely,  from  leas  than  2,000  to  over  10,000. 
It  Is  not  likely  that  the  actual  loss  of  KM 
wUl  ever  be  known. 


ibtaral^Usaatan,  trom  winds  and  floods  as 
aau  as  droi«hts.  have  been  frequent  visitors 
^HttMiurM.  Tbe  last  aarlous  patunU  dlaas- 
M  «aa  IB  1989.  wlMik  Hurricane  Franoella 
ZaMd  major  blowdowns  of  baiuma  i^ant- 
JfZ  It  was  ttr-  law  damaging  because  the 
gSm  dtwlpated  more  rapidly  and  because  It 
«u  saBompanied  by  less  flooding. 

In  19M.  the  Sula  VaUey  was  also  flooded 
and  sBvenl  small  cities  obUterated  by  rush- 
ing waters.  Major  droughts  have  occurred 
nughly  every  6  to  10  years,  the  last  extend- 
ing o»er  1972  and  1973. 

Aside  from  the  large  geogri4>blc  scope  of 
yiS,  the  primary  characteristic  that  dlstln- 
(vlsbeB  this  "iady"  from  her  sisters  Is  the 
Ixtaat  of  the  damage.  Previous  storms  re- 
ittltsd  In  blowdowns  of  bananas  and  other 
gape.  This  time,  heavy  damage  to  basic  In- 
fnitrueture  and  to  production  has  been 
nnieb  more  extensive.  There  has  been  a  com- 
ptota  loaa  of  personal  assets  and  Income  for 
t^HMmds  of  niral  families,  the  majority 
already  seriously  impoverished  even  before 
the  disaster. 

TI.  DAMAGK  EsniCATXS 

'A.  Agriculture 

Agrieultun,  the  most  Important  economic 
adtivlty-ab  the  BTo^tb  Ooast and  in  HcHUluras, 
jmc  the  greatest  llnkagas  to  other  awtors  of 
the  economy.  Damage  to  InXrastructure, 
health,  bousing  and. other  branches  of  ac- 
ttfity  also  affects  tfie  production  and  market- 
ing of  agricultural  produce  and  t|ie  consunyj- 
tlon,  by  farmers,  of  gqbdo  ,and  services  pro- 
duced in  other  seoteri.' 

tA  baa  directly  affected'  80p,OOO  people, 
sMSt  (rf'them  in  the  Sula  ValleV  area.  Agrl- 
'ciltaral  production  for  the  region  wlU  drop 
•^tMtptj  and  wUl  likely  not  recover  to  pre- 
jtORn  levels  for  several  years.  Aocordlog  to 
teoana  company  sources,  sonis  77  percent  of 
bwiaDB  plantations  are  destroyed,  with  lost 
pmuctldn  valued  at  $L20  million.  Known 
loSKs  are  also  registered  In  com,  rice  and 
llvestoiek,  but  (tatistlcs  on  these  are  not  yet 
firm.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  major 
economic  loss  stems  taufi  bananas,  the  main- 
itay  of  the  export  economy. 

lij  I ;     u  I  *  i      B.  tnftaetruature 

¥relldUnary  damagf  estimates  of  the 
Honduran  Planning'  Council  pointed  up 
wrious  disruption  of  InfraetrufatUfc  facilities 
totalling  more  than  $20,000,000.  Major  hlgb- 
my  bridges  and. culverts  are  destroyed,  and 
nctlODs  of  road  and  roaclbed  are  covered  by 
vater  or  land  slides. 

Several  railway  bridges,  track  sections  and 
Ipootnotlves  bave  been  ibet  qr  terlouSIy  dam- 
«*•*. 'Almost  five  percent  of  tin  motor  vehicles 
tt  tW  country  were  destroyed.  Ptjtabl^-water 
Btosage  and  dlstrtbntlon  are  seHouBly 
affestsd,  espeettUy  In  large  cities.  WelU  In 
hundreds  of  smaller  hamlets  have  to  be 
flushed  and  cleaned.  Many  city  streets  and 
public  schools  arid  markets  In  the  affected 
Bone  have  mud  deposited  by  the  waters. 
Ommtless  farm-to-market  roads  need  re- 
hsMiitatlon.  Housing  leases  are  widespread, 
«lth  over  three  thousand  bomcs  destioysd 
sad  twelve  thousand  seriously  damaged. 

..*■,   .'"p.  Other  physical  damage 

while  most  damage  to  Infrastructure  Is 
within  the  public  sector  (except  for  banana 
oompany  raUroads  and  faculties),  the  prl- 
vate  sector  also  lost  considerable  wealth  In 
tlie  form  of  housing.  Industry!  plants  and 
equipment,  and  farm  improvements.  I.e., 
«?ceB,  dPHnage  ditches,  am*,  buildings. 
whne  no  estimates  are  considered  firm,  the 
amonnt  n^y  i)e  weu  over  $20  mUllon. 

Tbe  Industrial  base  is  less  severely  danx- 
•gwl  and  ahoidd  be  back  In  normal  produe- 
ttoa  ^thin  two  months.  Repairs  of  wind, 
W»er  and'  mud  dam^e  wUl  be  required. 
A^mdustrlal  activities  also  appear  to  have 
■^ifiertdless  damage,  ^though  the  loss  of 
■grteiUtural  production  and  the  interruption 
Of  transportation  flows  will  not  allow  full 

ututeatlon  of  facUitiee. 


D.  Balanee  of  pai/mentt  impact 
Banana  exports,  earlier  projected  to  be 
$115  mlUion  this  year,  will  be  limited  by 
storm  damage  probably  to  no  mere  than 
$85  mlUlon  and  only  $65  million  next  year. 
After  that.  i.e.,  by  the  end  of  1076,  the  Gov- 
ernment hopes  pre-Flfl  export  levels  will  be 
restored.  Unfortunately,  the  banana  losses 
come  on  top  of  recent  export  weakness  due 
to  low  lumber  and  coffee  prlcea  this  year, 
as  well  as  to  lower  meat  exports.  In  total, 
exports  wUl  probably  drop  $40  mUllon  (12 
percent)  bx  1974  and  another  $65  mUllon 
(24  percent)  In  1975. 

Meanwhile,  Imports  will  rise.  Large  Im- 
ports of  staples — com  and  rlod^— are  neces- 
sary. Replaotoment  of  lost  pltmt  and  equip- 
ment Is  essential.  The  demand  for  Imported 
stmctural  steel  wlU,  therefore,  increase  whUe 
Industrial  raw  aaatertal  Imports  will  con- 
tinue. At  the  same  time.  Honduras  Is  a  coun- 
try most  seriously  affected  by  Increased  pe- 
troleum costs,  which  alone  have  jumped 
the  Import  bUl  by  almost  $30  mlUlon  this 
year  (from  10  to  17  percent  of  Imports) . 

Already  faced  with  sluggish,  exports  and 
volatUe  inyorts  In  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
the  Central  Bank  had  previously  restricted 
commercial  credit  and  tightened  controls 
on  auto  tmports.  Further  restraints  on  con- 
sumer items  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary 
now.  As  it  is,  the  Government  c\irrentiy 
projects  a  balance-of-paynoents  deficit  of  $30 
mlUlon  In  1974  and  $100  million  In  1975.  As 
a  consequenoe.  foreign  exchange  reserves  may 
be  down  to  three  weeks  of  Imports  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

S.  Budgetary  effects 
Government  collections  of  banana  Income 
and  export  taxes  probably  wlU  practlcaUy 
cease  for  tbe  next  twelve  months,  and 
receipts  from  import  duties  and  personal  In- 
come and  sales  taxes  wlU  drop  off.  Tbe  Min- 
istry of  Planning  further  estimates  that  $10 
million  of  Industrial  losses  will  be  dedxKtl- 
ble  from  lnc(»ne  tax  for  each  of  the  next 
three  years.  Most  of  tbe  revenue  Impact  will 
lie  felt  In  1975  and  beyond,  since  the  major- 
ity of  1974  taxes  have  already  been  collected 
on  a  current  basis.  Tbe  loss  of  revenue  Is 
estimated  at  $11.0  million  In  1974  (down  10 
percent)  and  $30  million  m  1975  (down  36 
percent).  Meanwlille,  expenditures  wlU  have 
to  Increaas  to  attend  to  priority  lehablUta- 
tion  and  reconsBiSictlon  needs.  Some,  of 
course,  wlU  be  financed  by  international 
credits;  but  even  though  It  Is  far  too  early 
to  determine  what  additional  expenditures 
should  be  made,  it  is  clear  that  a  major 
Government  self-help  effort  will  have  to  be 
launched. 

F.  Employment  Effects 
'  Destruction  at  the  large,  American-owned 
banana  companies  and  at  the  Independent 
producers  dependent  on  tbem  could  mean 
substantially  reduced  labor  requirements. 
Tbe  repercussions  spreading  to  tbe  com- 
mercial and  service  sectors  throughout  the 
country  could  lead  to  serious  economic  and 
social  problems.  Industrial  employment  wUl 
not  suffer  significantly  as  a  direct  effect  of 
the  storm,  as  most  industrial  concerns  wiU 
reestablish  normal  productive  capacity  with- 
in two  months.  However,  reconstruction  labor 
demand  will  not  absorb  the  labor  potential- 
ly available  if  extensive,  highly  labor-inten- 
sive projects  are  not  initiated.  Riiral  labor.  In 
particular,  may  suffer. 

G.  Inflation 
TtM  rate  of  Inflation  during  the  first  six 
montha  of  1974  was  11.6  percent,  mostly  be- 
cause of  petroleum  price  increases  and  sea- 
sonal food  shortages.  This  rate  will  increase 
to  at  least  twenty  percent  by  December  and 
continue  into  1976  on  the  basis  of  continued 
food  shortages,  the  necessity  for  higher  basic 
grain  support  prices  to  encourage  production 
and  increased  demand  on  short  suppUes  to 
rfeplace  disaster  losses.  WhQe  there  Is  no  vp- 
parent  alternative  to  this  rate  of  inflation. 


Imports  could  counteract  price  pressures  In 
some  areas. 

ni.  IMMEDIATE  aSLIXPeTXPS  T7NDERWAT 

A .  Government  of  Honduras 
A  Permanent  National  Emergency  CouncU 
(COPEN) ,  created  March  31,  1973,  directs  and 
coordinates  disaster  activities.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Hurricane  Fifl  disaster,  an  Office 
for  Coordinating  External  Aid  was  estab- 
lished within  COPEN;  It  holds  dally  meetings 
with  representatives  of  International  and 
voluntary  agencies. 

The  Government  Immediately  provided 
$300,000  to  COPEN.  In  addition,  it  has  funded 
fuel  and  salary  costs  for  rescue  and  immedi- 
ate rehabilitation  operations,  drawn  on  grain 
stocks  of  the  National  Development  Bank, 
provided  $2.5  million  In  Central  Bank  cred- 
its to  support  Immediate  corn  and  bean 
plantings,  and  shifted  $8-0  million  within 
Its  1974  budget  for  use  In  emergency  In- 
frastructure rehabilitation,  temporary  hous- 
ing, basic  services,  and  preventive  health  ac- 
tivities. Key  Government  institutions  are 
continuing  to  define  their  assessments  and 
to  develop  further  Immediate  and  short- 
range  action  programs. 

B.  VS.  Government 

At  the  request  of  the  Ambassador,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
authorized  the  Immediate  dispatch  of  two 
Disaster  Assessment  Survey  Teams  (DAST) 
from  the  U.S.  Southern  Command  In  Pan- 
ama. These  arrived  September  20  and  con- 
ducted disaster  asseasment  operations  in 
conjunction  with  the  Ambassador  and  key 
Honduras  Government  officials. 

In  subsequent  rescue  and  distribution  op- 
erations, U.S.  military  aircraft,  through  Oc- 
tober 1,  have  made  almost  1,100  flighte  car- 
rying more  than  2,300  passengers  (mostly 
those  who  have  lost  their  homes)  and  over 
600.000  pounds  of  food,  medicine,  water  and 
clothing.  Fifteen  Air  National  Guard  flights 
from  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Florida  moved 
an  additional  272,000  pounds. 

Catholic  Relief  Services  (CRS)  have  dis- 
tributed 1,200,000  pounds  of  U3. -donated 
PIj.  480  commodities.  Another  700,000  pounds 
are  being  transferred  from  CRS  stocks  in 
Guatemala  and  3.0<X).000  pounds  are  sched- 
uled to  arrive  from  Gulf  ports  on  October  4 
or  5.  CARE  has  distributed  90.000  pounds. 
The  U.S.  AID  Mission  also  authortzed  CRS 
and  CARE  to  purchase  locally  $30,000  worth 
of  tools  and  critical  suopliee  Total  estimated 
disaster  expenditures  by  AID,  as  of  October 
1,  are  close  to  $1.6  mUlion. 

Sixty-three  U.S.  military-support  person- 
nel from  the  Southern  Command  are  In  Hon- 
duras. The  VS.  AID  Mission  has  a  coordina- 
tor in  9&n  Pedro  Sula  plus  four  other  Amer- 
ican and  three  Honduran  personnel.  Twenty- 
two  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  are  workmg  in 
the  affected  areas.  U.8.  official  assistance  in- 
puts— material  and  personnel — have  been. 
and  are  being,  coordinated  through  a  Joint 
Action  Committee  established  and  super- 
vised by  the  Ambassador. 
C.  Other 

International  agencies  have  provided 
emergency  assistance.  These  are: 

OAS-FONDEM  (emergency  fund)  —  $500, 000 

UNICEF    160.000 

UN  disaster  relief  (emergency  fimd)      20,000 

The  UN  Disaster  Relief  Office  In  Geneva 
had  a  disaster  relief  specialist  In-country  by 
September  22. 

Over  thirty  countries  have  also  sent  in 
help  either  through  government  or  private 
channels,  but  no  firm  data  on  these  con- 
tributions are  available  at  this  time.  The 
current  estimate  Is  approximately  $2  million. 

IV.    romTHKR    RELIEF    MXKDS 

Further  relief  needs  depend  on  bow  soon 
people  can  be  moved  back  to  their  home 
areas  and  regular  activities.  Tbe  urgency  of 
replanting  dictates  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  rehablltate   all   farm  operations   affected 
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by  Plfl.  Efforts  to  clean  up^^and  restore  baste 
services  In  the  more  urban  kreas  have  begun. 
It  Is  iirgent  to  Improve  entlronmental  sani- 
tation and  facilitate  early  {^sumption  of  reg- 
ular  commercial  and  Induiitrlal  activities. 

Much  of  this  work  wluTbe  done  without 
Oovemment  of  Honduras  |or  external  sup- 
port.  It  win  be  done  by  toe  people  of  Hon- 
duras. Indeed,  the  strugne  to  reestablish 
prior  patterns  of  produc$on  has  already 
started  In  many  areas,  although  many  peo- 
ple remain  dependent  on  relief  supplies  to 
exist.  The  need  for  emergetcy  food  supplies 
continues,  perhaps  for  an  kverage  of  70,000 
displaced  people  for,  as  yet.atn  undetermined 
period,  but  probably  for  atfleast  six  months. 
By  that  time,  It  is  hoped  t%at  rehabilitation 
efforts  will  be  well  under  rway.  Rehabilita- 
tion still  will  In^ly  large  ^-equlrements  for 
basic  food  grains,  oils  and  supplements  un- 
til harvests  of  the  next  plantings  are  com- 
pleted. Nationally,  as  manyJRS  40,000  families 
will  need  outside  sources  o^  food  to  survive, 
and  very  few  of  these  havet  any  resources  to 
command  already  scarce  fo<|d  supplies.  Avail- 
able stocks  of  food  will  Tio\  be  sufficient  and 
significant  Imports  are  scpn  »a  necessary. 
Basic  hand  implements  az^  also  necessary, 
along  with  needs,  to  enablafsmall  farmers  to 
start  once  again  their  precifious  existence. 

However  basic  food  mai  be  to  survival, 
medlcme  and  shelter  are  alio  required.  Work 
on  housing  will,  of  necesaty,  be  done  to  % 
large  extent  on  a  self-help  basis,  much  of  It 
with  salvaged  materials.  A^  estimated  5,000 
to  10,000  famlllee  will  reqifire  assistance  In 
obtaining  construction  mi^rims  in  varyng 
quantities.  While  local  governmental  and 
private  Institutions  have  soioe  of  the  techni- 
cal and  organizational  skl^  required,  Hon- 
duran  financial  resources  |ue  not  sufBdent 
for  the  Job  at  hand.  The  cekitral  government 
budget,  even  with  lnflatloa»ry  credit  financ- 
ing, cannot  increase  flnaQclal  resources  to 
correspond  with  the  probledD. 

For  the  immediate  futur«,  while  the  emer- 
gency phase  continues.  UB,  support  for  sup- 
plementing Honduran  an<|  other  resources 
for  food,  temporary  houslngi  medicine,  han.d- 
tools  and  other  relief  ac^vitles  would  be 
highly  useful.  The  Countfy  Team  will  be 
submitting  proposals  shorty  for  considera- 
tion. 

V.  KBUABILJTATION  AND  RXCOySTBtTCTION  NEEDS 

The  paramount  problem,  facing  Honduras 
is  how  to  revive  agriculture  production  in 
the  shortest  amount  of  time  while  providing 
for  the  tens  of  thousands  cKf  directly  affected 
victims.  Increased  production  will  be  re- 
quired from  unaffected  areas  (or  supplies 
from  outside  Honduras)  to  dampen  the  cer- 
tain inflationary  effect  of  the  losses.  The 
foreign  exchange  loss  will  intensify  an  al- 
ready critical  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
Tax  revenues  will  faU  at  ^  time  when  the 
Oovemment  of  Honduras  t^  attempting  to 
fund  a  vigorous  development  program.  Pro- 
duction losses  signal  rising  unemployment 
and  further  losses  In  famBy  inocme.  Dam- 
aged roads,  bridges,  and  ragroad  tracks  have 
to  be  rebuilt  to  allow  the  ffcw  of  goods  from 
outside  the  region  and  t<i  transport  crops 
that  were  not  destroyed.  Th»  lead  must  come 
from  government  leadershb>.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  public  sector  wtHi  private  initia- 
tive will  ultimately  decldf  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion efTorts.  External  supifort  from  multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  assist^ce  can  only  sup- 
plement the  main  efforts'  of  the  country 
Itself. 

VI.      INTERNATIONAL     FRAMB^^SK      TO      STTPPORT 
GOVTRNMENT  OF  HONDCI^  SELT-HEI-P 

A.  Self-help  Tneaaures  by  t^  government  of 
Honduras^i 

The  Chief  of  State  and  kef  ministers  made 
clear  their  recognition  of  tie  importance  of 
clear  evidence  of  contlnue<^8elf-help  efforts 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Honduras.  Contem- 


plated are  special  tax  measures  As  well  as 
developing  strategies  for  trade-offs  between 
Its  Five-Tear  Development  Plan  and  reha- 
bilitation and  reconetructlon  neada.  It  is 
clear  that  continued  private  investment  in 
agriculture  will  have  to  be  stimulated. 

The  Oovemment  of  Honduras  will  seek 
to  identify  exports  that  can  be  expanded 
rapidly  to  help  to  make  up  for  foreign  ex- 
change lossec.  A  basic  problem  Is  the  reU- 
tivety  short-term  one  of  bolstering  the  oo\m.- 
try's  foreign  exchange  position  for  the  next 
two  years.  An  early  decision  by  the  Honduras 
Oovemment  on  this  problem  is  vital, ,  and 
this  Is  recogulaed  by  the  Oovemment.  It  is 
mobilizing  its  talents  and  resources,  and  at 
the  same  time,  Is  moving  to  secure  private 
sector  support  for  t^e  very  difficult  recon- 
struction effort. 

B.  ExterncU  oMtstanoe 
l.n^.Role 

Even  before  Hurricane  Flfl,  Honduras  was, 
economically,  among  the  three  least  devel- 
oped countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Its  government  had  outlined  a  five-year  na- 
tional (JVTOlppiQent  program  toward  which 
objectives  Significant  AID  gi-ant  ttnd  loan  as- 
sistance has  been  committed.  In  the  after- 
math of  the  disaster,  the  role  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance will  depend  on  such  considerations  as 
the  country's  needs  for  reconstruction,  what 
the  Honduras  Oovemment  is  doing,  what 
Other  International  agencies  are  doing  and 
plan  to  do,  and  what  could  be  done  with 
existing  assistance  programs.  Regarding  the 
latter,  we  have  already  initiated  examina- 
tions with  Honduran  officials.        '^ 

Further  AID  assistance,  beyond  emer- 
gency relief,  should  be  mainly  addressed  to 
the  rural  sector  and  its  poor,  because  it  Is 
there  where  the  main  damage  and  hardships 
were  sustained.  Our  response  should  be  as 
rapid  as  possible  and  should  be  quick  dis- 
bursing in  order  to  obtain  maximum  con- 
comitant  balance-of-payments   results. 

Projects  financed  should  clearly  not  be 
competitive  with  those  likely  to  Interest 
other  financial  agencies. 

a.  Others 

New  capital  resources  will  assuredly  be 
available  from  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Central 
American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Indeed,  an  IMF  standby  loan  was  in  the 
preliminary  stages  of  negotiation  when  Flfi 
hit.  The  other  Institutions,  on  the  basis  of 
preliminary  discussions  with  the  Honduras 
Oovemment,  have  already  announced  a 
wllllngnese  to  reprogram  existing  loans  and 
provide  new  infusions  of  capital  funds.  These 
will  be  used  both  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
infrastructiire  originally  financed  by  them 
and  reconstruction  efforts.  Including  a 
response  to  the  critical  balance-of-payments 
requirements. 

The  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
United  Nations  family  of  technical  agencies, 
as  well  as  American  and  international 
voluntary  agencies  are  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  Honduras  Oov- 
emment action  agencies  to  design  and  carry 
out  short-term  impact  projects.  In  addi- 
tion, the  UN's  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America  and  the  Central  American 
Institute  for  Business  Administration's 
reconstruction  planning  unit  will  Join  forces 
to  aid  the  Planning  Council  chart  Honduras' 
reconstruction  efforts. 

In  summary,  a  large  variety  of  external 
assistance  sources  is  available  to  assist  Hon- 
duras. A  challenge  to  the  Oovemment  as 
well  as  the  various  agencies  will  be  the  proper 
orchestration  of  efforts  to  assure  maximum 
and  timely  effectiveness. 

8.  'Coordination 
The    proposals    of    the    0overnment    of 
Honduras  already  made  to  Insure  early  In- 
volvement of  the  International  let^di^  U)- 


stltutions,  both  in  asseesing  tftaastev 
and  in  helping  the  Oovemment  to  piMii^ 
reoonstfuetloo  effort,  will  ekert  a  paAtu 
effect  on  future  nnrtritltlltlnn  Ulntlnip  in, 
the  Minister  of  Flimnee,  Invtflvtag  tM^tutat 
national  agencies,  Incftudlag  AID,  weito  im 
•this  week  in  Washington  ato«  -<Mi«i^ 
sessions  are  planned  to  be  held  shacMy"^ 
Honduras.  The  Honduras  OovenuDMt^ 
initiative  In  creating  a  multtlateral  1NM» 
work  is  commendable. 

Continuation  of  COPEN's  OOMa^  s( 
Coordination  of  External  Aid  Into  tt»  i» 
construction  pbaae  would  provide  «■. 
tinulty.  As  an  AltematlTe.  the  office  cooH  JIm 
be  made  part  of  the  National  Planali^ 
Council.  The  Ooremment's  'recent 
of  a  National  Economic  and  Social 
could  provide  the  vital  national 
mechanism  for  coordinating  public 
private  sector  acUvlUes.  AID  will  work  ( 
with  the  nSP,  IBRD,  IDB  and  CABKI 
a  variety  of  possible  reconstruction  ] 


WHY    WE    ARE    RUNMINO    OUT  OV 
EVERYTHINO 

(Mr.  OONYERS  asked  and  was  gtm 
permission  to  extend  his  remarkiat llii 
point  In  the  Rccom  and  to  tnohid*  wt- 
traneous  mattM'.)  ' 

Mr.  CONyERS.  litr.  Speaker,  PretMUlt 
Ford's  economic  address  to  the  Oonstiii 
demonstrated  once, again  that  hlsil* 
ministration,  like  the  Nlxoo  adnJiMiir 
tlon,  does  not  begin  to  iH>practiit«  ^Im 
causes  and  complexity  of  our  eoonMriB 
problems.  Inflation  contlnuet  to  MMjft 
the  same  tbne  we  are  nuOilng  headtali 
into  depression.  Yet  the  Preridentr'MI^ 
tinues  to  rely  on  vohmtary  restraint  ttt 
minor  adjustments  in  our  tax  structoitr 
approaches  which  will  be  wholly  ln|||h 
quate  even  with  full  cooperatloB  tM 
the  Congress  and  the  American  peifK 

Our  economy  requires  more  than  odte 
adjustments.  Instead,  It  requlrelB  radlnl 
surgery,  based  on  the  recognition  tbit 
the  domestic  economy  is  bound  Inexfc^te* 
biy  to  our  International  poUcies.  Wm  an 
now  pajing  the  price  (or  decades  of  Bd^ 
tarlsm  abroad  and  monopoly  ewpltaltw 
at  home.  As  long  as  these  policies  pMMk 
the  causes  of  Inflation  and  potentiali|K 
pression  will  remain.  The  underjitempk 
missing  In  Ftesldent  Ford's  ^ddnttji 
provided  by  Mr,  Sidney  Lms,  a  piwif 
author  on  both  domestic  and  Intnoii' 
ttonal  affairs.  His  artkele,  which  awMMi 
In  the  October  issue  of  ttoe  riumewtwi 
follows:  '■, 

RuNitiNG  Ottt  or  Etva % thui s  ,.. 
(By  Sidney  Lens)  .    . 

Comedian  Tnnik.  Darling  aayt,  "The  nf 
to  get  prices  up  is  to  tell  you  tbseM;* 
shortage.  There's  a  shortage  of  gas,  a  ahdi^ 
age  of  wheat,  a  shortage  of  p^ui  aiidiOi 
greatest  shortage  of  all  is  the  shortafli  <( 
truth."  One  can  hardly  argue  with  tl>lv,|»> 
fleoiave  observation. 

The  Ktftional  Association  of  UamriMK 
turers,  not  celebrated  for  fts  sense  of  buoior, 
last  year  distributed  a  poster  that  liafc 
"Tes,  #e  have  no  bananas,  steaks,  eggs,^t|| 
Jeans,  eanmes,  gas,  tennis  balls,  trmmtf^ 
whe^it,  leetlrer,  atr  oondlllaiierv.  fad  oQ^fir 
Jamas,  floor  covering,  sardines,  iBiyitsu,  mp#i 
hot  water  bottles.  .  .  ."  The  poater  »di|rf  * 
touch  of  whimsy  to  an  Increaslnfly  unf^py 
problem. 

The  men  who  did  Richard  MlicooVliy 
nomlc  thinking — Heilj^rt  Stein.  Sari  IPK 
William  Simon — were  telling  us  %  ymttff 
th%t  If  we  would  let  prloes  flnd  tbet^felW 
higher  level  on  the  free  market,  we  wM^ 
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M«i  Mte  an  abundant  supifly  of  everything. 
lU  iliesms  of  theee  ecoaomlO' sages  have 
^tsen  partially  ftdflUad;  prloes  are  rising 
^out  la  percent  a  irear — a  etesper  rate  tban 
T\]i«  time  since  1947.  But  tiw  aliertage 
aijMwii  is  sttU  with  us.  The  "abundant 
IgoBomy"  h"  turned,  perceptibly  and  Inslst- 
■Bdy  into  a  "ahorCage  econamy,"  though  the 
t^  Unport  of  this  change  has  not  yet  im- 
^m,rt  ttaelf  on  the  national  consciousness. 
^^Oongreaslonal  surrey  of  388  major  In- 
dwtrlM  this  August  showed  tbat  348  of 
tbtm  ooBfronted  shortages  of  at  least  one 
gonimodlty  vital  to  their  busbiaas.  Heaeyw 
f^  BeU  ft  Howell,  SCokely-Vtei  Camp,  and 
ITlsh  International  said  they  were  snort  of 
(iBOst  everything  they  needed;  lOB  Urms 
isn  unable  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of 
Mtfoeheinlcals,  108  were  bujring  steel  on  a 
Steb-as-catch-can  basis,  04  were  hit  by 
^ortitges  In  nonpetroleum  chemicals,  74 
ggaM  not  flnd  enough  aluminum  on  the 
Btfiket,  82  lacked  an  adequate  suiq;>Iy  of 
looper.  All  told,  the  345  oorporatlons  listed  a 
••diortfall,''  to  use  William  Simon's  over- 
vcrfced  term,  of  64  commodities. 

Large  companies.  Business  Week  reported 
on  August  18,  1974,  are  "seeking  alternatives 
(or  practically  everytlilftg — Qeneral  Foods 
BMds  s  sugar  substitute.'  ClcAox  has  to  8nd  a 
nplacement  for  soda  ash  in  bleach  and  so 
on.  .  .  ."  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
(Alooa)  l8  BO  squeezed  for  raw  materials  that 
It  has  decided  to  abandon  one  of  Its  most 
popular  Items, '  hotriehold  aluminum  foil, 
Otoember  31.  ^Misewltes  vlamoi'  in  vain  for 
jaiB  and  tin  ilds  to  can  peaches,  pears,  and 
berries;  they  are  not  avallifble  because  there 
Is  s  scarcity  of  soda  ash  and  tin  plate.  Del 
Ifonte  Corp.,  unable  to  purchase  enough 
glass  for  Jars,  flberboard  for  boxies,  and  tin 
piste  for  cans,  hs«  decided  "not  to  get  very 
fsr  away  from  What  w*  are  d6lng  now" — to 
jtlck  to  the  old  products,  in  other  words,  and 
Introduce  no  new  ones. 

The  most  visible  form  of  scarcity  has  been 
petroteum,  becaxise  it  reached  moet  con- 
nuners,  and  we  gradually  becanie  accus- 
tomed to  long  queues  at  the  gas  pumps  and 
Qm  melodic  pleas  of  William  Simon  to  con- 
MTve  gasoline.  But  scores  of  other  shortages 
fltsble  the  economy.  "There  isnt  anything 
not  in  short  supply,"  complained  Inland 
Steel's  purchasing  agent  recently. 

Tilt  list  of  scarcities  for  part  or  all  of  this 
year  includes  paper,  plastics,  steel,  toilets, 
fnvers,  cotton,  ct^per  wire,  lumber,  onions, 
Tslslns,  chicken,  beef,  gasoline,  fertilizer,  pro- 
pane, nylon,  acetate  yarns,  salmon,  penicillin, 
oorUsone,  cement,  aluminum,  vinyl,  tin 
eans,  antifreeze,  paints,  sporting  goods,  plas- 
Oe  lamps,  and  many  other  products.  "We're 
ssperlencing  something  out  of  all  dimensions 
to  what  we  experienced  in  the  past,"  said  a 
MiUor  Tloe  president  of  Iidanuf  acturers  Han- 
evar  Itust,  "a  supply  slowdown."  In  the  con- 
struction industry  earlier  thts  year  the  "sup- 
ply slowdown" — pipe,  sheet  metal,  plastics. 
Kttfarcmg  rods,  paints,  ceramics,  and 
plumbing,  electronic,  and  electrical  Items — 
100,000  Jobe.  In  addition  to  thoee  lost 
oi  the  slowdown  in  housing  pwr>- 
I  resulting  from  high  Interest  rates  and 
tiM  lack  of  mortgage  money.  Every  shortage 
M  to  others,  affecting  prices  and  production 
in  mysterious  ways  we  have  never  experl- 
•nosdbefcre. 

An  obvious  effect  of  shortages,  eltiier  at 
tlie  producer's  or  consumer's  level.  Is  that 
PUms  rise.  In  our  peculiar  form  of  "free 
■Mket,"  prices  seldom  fall  when  demand 
k  "weak,"  but  they  always  rise  when  de- 
BMDd  ou^MMsee  su]H>ly.  Oaaollne  and  every 
pnduet  that  usee  petroleum,  such' as  plas- 
tlos,  went  up  astronomically  earlier  this  year 
la  cadence  with  a  contrived  staortage.  Tbe 
tenlno  effect  is  inezoral>le.  Soybeans,  In 
■tKKt  supply,  cause  a  boost  In  eoybean  oil 
PiiBw  from  thirteen  cents  to  forty-three 
CBBtt  a  pound,  and  mayonnaise,  salad  dress- 


ing, and  many  otBer  products  that  use  soy- 
bean oU  Mae  aooordlngly.  When  such  in- 
stances are  mtUtlplled  by  thousands,  they 
account  for  much  of  our  raging  Inflation. 

The  full  significance  of  tbe  shortage  econ- 
omy, however,  extends  far  "beyond  its  effect 
on  prices.  It  Is  a  fever  Chart  ttf  the  basic 
economic  and  political  allxnents  of  the  1970s. 
It  Is  a  manifestation  of  a  crisis — more  prop- 
erly, a  blend  of  «  half  doeen  crises— quali- 
tatively different  from  anything  we  have 
ever  experienced.  Tbe  half  doeen  receeslons 
since  1940  may  have  been,  as  the  economists 
said,  "adjustments"  to  rectify  aeoondfUT  im- 
balances. The  current  shortage-lnflatlon-re- 
cwwlon  syndrome,  on  the  other  hand,  reflects 
a  bresUtdown — a  breakdown  at  the  Bretton 
Woods  money  system,  tbe  disarray  of  the  dol- 
lar on  the  world  markert,  the  shattering  of 
the  Pax  Amerteona.  In  sum,  the  shortage 
economy  is  a  symptom  at  'Uie  decHne  of 
American  power.  The  United  8ta.tes  can  no 
longer  organize  the  world  In  its  image,  and 
o^n  DO  longer  Impoae  tbe  necessary  discipline 
on  Its  alllee,  on  Its  satellites  (such  as  Iran), 
or  on  Its  own  national  and  multinational 
monopcdles. 

This  crisis  In  power  manifests  itself  In 
dUftfent  forms  at  varying  tlmea — a  supply 
slowdown,  price-gouging  and  inflation,  seml- 
panlc  on  .Wall  Street,  a  credit  crunrti,  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  Washington's  allies,  and 
above  all  a  drop  in  the  living  standsu-ds  of 
the  American  people.  From  the  third  quarter 
of  1973  through  the  second  quarter  of  1974 
the  real  wages  of  63  million  workers  In 
private  Industry  fell  by  8  per  cent — the  worst 
decline  In  living  standards  since  tbe  Oreat 
Depression.  And  it  is  going  to  fall  further. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  which 
is  more  candid  about  such  things  than  are 
politiclsois,  shows  bow  the  petroleum  crisis 
alone  must  lead  to  a  drop  In  living  standards. 
The  oil  producing  nations,  it  says,  will  be 
exacting  860  billloQ  a  year  mere  from  oil 
Importing  nations  this  year  tban  last.  Since 
the  weak  economies  of  such  producers  as 
Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  Libya,  and  Venezuela 
can,  at  most,  absorb  additional  purchases 
from  the  United  SUtes,  Western  Europe,  and 
Japan  of  810  billion  or  816  bUlkMi  a  year, 
that  leaves  a  deficit  for  tbe  West  of  846  or 
850  biUlon. 

"This  means,"  said  the  First  National  Bank 
in  Its  August  1974  report,  "that  the  import- 
ing country  tx»a  to  expand  Its  export  of 
goods  and  services  to  pay  for  tbe  more  ex- 
pensive imports.  To  accoii4>llsh  this,  some 
reeources  that  would  have  been  used  to  pro- 
duce goods  tor  domestic  ocxisumptlon  will 
have  to  be  channeled  Into  the  production 
of  goods  for  foreign  consumption  (exports). 
This  means  tbat  consumers'  real  incomes 
must  decline  because  there  is  less  real  out- 
put available  for  the  domestic  population." 
(Emphasis  added.)  Tbe  hope,  of  course,  is 
that  the  West  can  borrow  back  that  money 
from  the  oil  countries,  or  can  lure  tbat 
money  into  the  purcbaae  of  western  real 
estate  and  stocks.  But  additional  debts  draw 
Interest  and  must  be  repaid  in  due  course, 
so  the  long-term  proq>ect  Is  for  even  worse 
balance  of  payments  deficits.  When  tbe  oil 
problem  Is  compounded  by  the  dollar -gold 
problem,  the  cofHDer,  bauxite,  coffee,  sugar, 
and  many  other  similar  problems,  living 
standards  In  tbe  West  must  fall,  and  the 
specter  of  depression — not  recession — be- 
comes real. 

How  did  this  situation  originate?  Why  has 
a  country  with  such  monumental  resources — 
the  envy  of  every  nation  on  earth — become 
a  "land  of  shortage"?  How  did  three  decades 
of  unparalleled  UJS.  "prosperity"  come  to 
such  an  abrupt  bait? 

Tbe  answer  lies  In  the  peculiar  circtim- 
stances  of  tbat  proq>erity:  It  was  built  on 
the  quicksand  of  militarism,  and  tbe  United 
States  now  cannot  survive  without  militar- 
ism and  cannot  smrive  with  it.  During  World 


War  n,  national  income  in  the  United  States 
more  than  doubled  and  the  ci4>ltal  equip- 
ment Industry,  in  the  words  of  the  National 
Planning  Association,  was  "nearly  twice  the 
size  which  would  be  needed  domestically 
under  the  most  fortuitous  conditions.  .  .  ." 
"Free  enterprise"  America  required  a  vast  new 
market  to  dispose  of  this  surplus — or  face 
depression.  But  the  rest  of  the  postwar 
world — friend  and  foe  alike — was  in  economic 
chaoe  and  not  far  from  revolution. 

Washington  "solved"  the  problem  in  bril- 
liant fashion.  Any  nation  willing  to  Join 
the  "American  system"  was  given  aid  (some 
8160  billion  in  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance), as  well  as  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ica's military  power,  against  Internal  revolu- 
tion and  Soviet  pressure. 

To  prevent  "disorder" — that  is,  revolu- 
tion— the  United  States  built  the  world's 
greatest  navy,  acquired  2,500  minor  and 
major  military  bases  abroad,  stationed  about 
a  million  troops  overseas,  and  was  prepared 
to  intervene  at  a  moment's  notice  against 
any  government  or  force  that  threatened 
to  secede  from  the  "American  system" — as 
It  did  in  Korea,  Vietnam,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Lebanon,  the  Congo,  and  other 
"trouble  spots."  In  return  for  this  military 
protection  and  economic  aid,  thoee  who  ac- 
cepted the  American  arrangement  had  to 
pledge  an  "open  door"  for  UJS.  private  trade 
and  investment  (as  well  as  that  of  America's 
allies)  and  adherence  to  the  Bretton  Woods 
money  system  which  made  the  dollar  tbe  in- 
ternational unit  of  exchange. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  Pax  Ameri- 
cana worked  tolerably  well.  Tbe  CIA  and 
Pentagon  Intervened  in  dozens  of  countries 
to  assure  "stability,"  to  overthrow  govern- 
ments it  did  not  like,  or  to  install  right-wing 
forces  It  approved.  But  the  cost  was  a  shat- 
tering 81 .4  trillion  spent  on  militarism  since 
1945.  causing  budget  deficits  for  all  but 
three  years  since  1952,  some  of  them  as  high 
as  825  billion,  and  an  astronomical  increase 
In  the  national  debt.  Every  year  but  two 
(when  there  were  smiJl  surpluses)  America 
also  suffered  multi-billion  dollar  balance- 
of-payments  deficits.  Two-thirds  of  the  VS. 
gold  hoard  fled  the  country,  and  as  of  1972 
about  882  billion  were  floating  around  the 
world,  accepted  by  other  nations  because 
they  were  allegedly  "as  "good  as  gold,"  thovigh 
they  were  actually  much  depreciated  in 
value.  Finally,  in  August  1971,  a  staggering 
deflcit  of  about  825  billion  loomed  on  the 
horizon.  Uncle  Sam's  credit  was  no  longer 
sound,  the  dollar  was  shaky,  and  the  nation 
needed  to  increase  exports  and  decrease  im- 
ports to  keep  its  ship  from  foundering.  In 
this  circumstance  President  Nixon  to<*  the 
drastic  step  of  devaluing  the  dollar — to  make 
U.S.  goods  cheaper  abrocul,  and  foreign  goods 
more  expensive  here — and  he  Instituted  wage 
controls  In  an  effort  to  hold  down  costs  for 
U.S.  entrepreneiK-s  so  they  could  remain 
competitive  on  the  world  market. 

It  seemed  like  a  simple  and  decent  solu- 
tion— except  that  other  nations  took  counter- 
measures,  and  eventually  the  dollar,  the 
economic  pivot  of  American  power,  bad  to 
be  devalued  further,  then  abandoned  to 
float  at  whatever  price  it  could  command. 
Today  the  international  money  system  la  in 
chaos,  with  currencies  rising  and  falling  10 
or  16  per  cent  against  each  other,  and  ex- 
porters and  importers  hedging  sales  and  pur- 
chases by  speculating  on  tbe  currency  mar- 
ket. 

Domestically,  the  system  of  controls  was  a 
fiasco,  like  plugging  a  broken  dam  with  a 
cork.  The  lifting  of  controls  was  Just  as  bad. 
Controls  led  to  shortages,  which  then  acceler- 
ated inflation,  and  both  problems  survived. 
Neither  controls  nor  the  "free  market"  can 
cvire  our  present  sickness,  for  what  is  bS4>- 
pening  is  that  the  tide  of  debt  has  reached 
our  chins,  and  we  are  faced  with  an  cAd  mort- 
gage to  pay.  We  mortgaged  our  future  to  sup- 
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port  mUltarlsm — ao  that  «4  could  exact  dis- 
cipline for  the  Pox  Americiui;  now  we  must 
pay  the  mortgage  by  lowertftg  our  standard  of 
UvLng.  i 

Thus,  by  a  long  and  circuitous  road,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  shor^ge  economy,  In- 
tractable Inflation,  and  ak  looming  depras- 
slon.  Consider  these  exai^plea  of  how  our 
weakened  world  position;  exacerbates  the 
problems  of  supply  and  price: 

Last  year  there  was  a  shortage  of  many 
kinds  of  paper,  Including  cardboard  boxes, 
cartons  for  TV  dinners,  abd,  moat  notably, 
newsprint.  Two  large  newsprint  firms.  Crown 
Zellerbach  and  Powell  River,  cut  aalee  to  tbelr 
regular  customers  by  7  to.  12  per  cent.  Salt 
Lake  City  dallies  reduced^  circulation  by  7 
per  cent  to  conserve  the  precious  product: 
The  Boston  Globe  cut  do#n  Its  comic  sec- 
tion from  twelve  pages  to  ten;  the  Marshall 
Field  papers  In  Chicago  otit  newsprint  use 
by  10  per  cent,  and  The  Ndfo  York  Times  re- 
ported difficulties  In  obtaii|tng  paper  for  Its 
magazine  and  book  review*  with  a  Jump  in 
price:  from  1970  to  JanuaQr  1974,  the  price 
of  newsprint  spiraled  froa  9163  a  ton  to 
•213.60.  ^ 

The  paper  shortage,  llke|so  many  others. 
Is  mystifying  to  the  averagi  citizen.  In  1973 
it  might  have  been  attributed  to  the  paper- 
workers'  strike  in  Canada,  ^ut  the  strike  was 
long  over.  According  to  th^  industry's  trade 
Journal,  Pulp  arui  Paper,  ttgere  was  not  only 
a  sizable  rise  In  producti(*i  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  imports  from  Canada  and  Eur- 
ope as  well.  Some  theorists;  traced  the  prob- 
lem to  unconscionable  "hfl»rdlng";  If  true, 
however,  that  only  indicates  there  was  appre- 
hension that  supplies  would  run  out.  Why 
should  buyers  worry  vheri  production  and 
imports  were  on  the  rise?     \ 

Their  worries  were  justlflfd  by  two  circum- 
stances, one  going  back  torthe  beginning  of 
the  Cold  War  in  1945.  the  fther  to  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  and  the  Inipoeltlon  of  price 
controU  In  1971.  As  a  resultbf  the  Par  Amer- 
icana. Industry  burgeoned "  and  capital  be- 
came so  concentrated,  thrSugh  merger  and 
other  devices,  that  today  only  600  Industrial 
firms  account  for  three-quarters  of  industrial 
employment  and  two-thlrdit  of  sales.  Under 
the  New  Capitalism  our  iQaln  industries — 
steel,  rubber,  autoe,  pape*-.  certain  foods, 
aluminum,  electrical  appliances,  and 
others — are  dominated  by  two  to  four  com- 
panies each.  Those  compaaies,  often  Inter- 
locked with  the  same  banking  Interests,  con- 
spire to  administer  pric^.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  estlmates^hat  If  the  high- 
ly concentrated  industries  wfre  broken  up  by 
antitrust  action,  prices  In  Shose  Industries 
(the  heart  of  the  economy) [would  fall  by  at 
least  25  per  cent.  Colluslort  sometimes  goes 
further.  Oil  companies  collide  to  win  drill- 
ing rights  at  low  cost,  or  coUude  to  drive  in- 
dependents from  the  seem,  or  collude  to 
cause  a  shortage  In  order  to  exact  conces- 
sions— such  as  the  Alaska  jjlpellne  and  re- 
laxation of  environmental  -standards — from 
the  Federal  Government. 

That  seems  to  be  the  casi  with  the  paper 
companies  as  well.  They  ntot  only  admin- 
istered prices  but  contrlvedra  "shortage"  to 
extend  pressure  for  addltlor^l  cutting  rights 
In  such  national  forests  as  Ibngass  and  Chu- 
gach  in  Alaska.  In  1973,  however,  the  pres- 
sure for  concessions  from  Government — per- 
ennial under  the  New  Capitalism— was  com- 
plicated by  the  existence  ot  domestic  price 
controls.  International  sales  were  not  sub- 
ject to  controls,  and  the  paper  moguls  took 
full  advantage  of  this  fact.  Ih  the  first  half  of 
1973.  export  of  chips  and  pulp  to  Japan  In- 
creased by  48.2  per  cent,  seducing  to  that 
extent  the  stockpile  at  homi— hence,  a  paper 
"shortage."  And  what  was  so^ttractlve  about 
selling  to  Japan?  A  repre^enUtlve  of  the 
American  Paper  Institute  jut  It  candidly: 
"Other  countries  seem  to  be-  paying  a  higher 
price  due  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Councll'8 
freeze  on  paper  Increases."   ^ 
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Another  perplexing  group  of  abertages  has 
been  that  of  foodstufes.  Something  is  rot- 
ten In  the  wheat  Mns  when  the  nation 
whose  farmers  produce  two  and  a  h»if 
times  as  much  wheat  as  la  consumed  at  home 
oame  within  a  whisker  this  year  of  bread 
shortages  and  bread  lines  similar  to  those  In 
gasoline.  And  though  that  specter  has  mo- 
mentarily receded,  the  long-term  prospect 
both  In  bread  and  food  generally  is  that  def- 
icits In  supplies  wUl  come  and  go.  The  Ad- 
ministration, says  the  CommuiUty  Nutrition 
Institute  of  Washington,  "sooner  But  prob- 
ably reluctantty  Uter,  will  be  forced  to  ration 
food." 

The  International  balance  of  payments 
pinch  dictates  that  we  must  sell  more  food 
abroad  each  year.  What  wtu  happen,  then.  If 
we  have  a  serious  drought?  If  Washmgton, 
in  those  circumstances,  reduces  exports  to 
feed  the  home  population.  America's  balance 
of  payments  position  will  worsen  and  we  wUl 
be  unable  to  import  such  Items  as  bauxite 
and  copper;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Wash- 
ington Insists  that  export  commitments 
must  be  met,  we  wUl  have  dire  shortages — 
and  perhaps  hunger — at  home. 

A  new  factor  has  been  added  to  the  equa- 
tion, for  the  food  industry,  contrary  to  con- 
ventional wisdom.  Is.  also  dominated  by  mo- 
nopolies. According  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  staff,  seventeen  food  and  food- 
related  industries  are  so  concentrated  that 
they  are  "produclDg  an  overcharge  to  con- 
sumers of  more  than  $2.6  biuion."  Oovern- 
ment  studies  indicate  that  three  companies 
sell  two-thirds  of  processed  dairy  products; 
four  firms  dominate  70  per  cent  of  the  cracker 
and  biscuit  market;  four  firms  take  care  of 
three-quarters  of  bread  and  processed  flour 
sales;  three  firms  handle  86  per  cent  of 
breakfast  cereals;  six  firms  have  90  per  cent 
of  the  grain  sales  overseas,  and  one  firm  has 
90  per  cent  of  the  soups. 

Moreover,  a  quarter  of  all  food  producUon 
Is  "vertically  Integrated"— big  companies  con- 
trol,  production  from  the  farm  to  the  retaU 
market,  and  are  able  to  manipulate  supply 
and  the  cost  to  consumers  almost  at  will.  And 
the  food  industry  is  faUlng  under  the  aegis 
of  conglomerates  which  have  Invaded  It  for 
tax  shelter  and  other  reaaons.  As  William 
Robblns  reveals  In  The  American  Food  Scan' 
dal,  the  turkey  for  your  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner may  be  produced  by  Oreytiound,  your 
ham  by  ITT,  lettuce  by  Dow  Chemical,  pota- 
toes by  Boeing,  frulte  and  vegetables  by  Ten- 
neco,  and  fruit  Juice  by  Coca-Cola.  If  new 
price  controls  were  Imposed,  as  they  might 
have  to  be  to  check  Inflation,  the  conglomer- 
ates which  tower  over  the  Industry  would  not 
hesitate  to  boost  their  exports— at  higher 
foreign  prices— even  whUe  Americans  went 
hungry. 

Then  there  Is  the  bewildering  situation  In 
the  meat  markets.  By  December  1973  ham- 
burger was  selling  at  about  a  dollar  a  pound 
a  whopping  28  per  cent  more  than  In  Janu- 
ary. The  reason,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  was  that  farmers  brought  two 
mUllon  fewer  cattle  to  market  than  the  pre- 
vious year— lower  supply,  higher  price.  But 
that  explanation  begged  the  question:  w^y 
did  the  cattlemen  reduce  their  herds?  The 
answer  lies  In  the  realm  of  foreign  relations 
and  international  trade.  For  both  political 
and  economic  reasons,  the  United  States  sold 
a  vast  amount  of  grain  to  the  Russians,  caus- 
ing an  Imbalance  in  the  supply  of  feed  grain 
at  home,  hence  a  boost  In  feed  grain  prices, 
hence  a  boost  in  the  cost  of  producing  a 
pound  of  beef,  hence  the  withdrawal  of  mar- 
ginal producers  unable  to  earn  an  adequate 
return. 

Concurrently  there  was  the  Collapse  of  the 
dollar  and  devaluation.  The  dollar  became 
cheap  currency  for  Japanese.  Swiss,  and  Ger- 
man buyers— the  same  number,  of  ypn.  fcaocs, 
and  marks  brought  considerably  more  dollars 
and   therefore   considerably   more   grain   or 


cattle.  As  foreign  Importers  ruataed  te  %» 
American  foodstufls — U£.  expocti  ««At^ 
from  ta  billion  tinfually  to  |ao  btlUon  at^ 
two  yeaia — ^tb*  end  result  was  ahortagaa  Ml 
higher  prloes  at  home.  ,.[^ 

Thb  most  Insidious  shortage  of  ths  viiih 
shortsge  economy,  of  course,  is  the  ansto 
energy,  and  partlculsrly  tn  petroleum.  BM 
all  the  dilemmas  of  American  c^>ttklte 
coalesce:  Wenaed  a  safe  supply  of  on  Ml 
only  for  onr  economy  but  for  trar  iS 
mllltsry  machine.  Under  the  profit  mmwt^. 
zatlon  systen^  our  Ooremraent  is  nnwlttte 
or  unable  to  efaeck  tbs  greed  at  the  ssfcnS 
eocporatk)ns.-.five  ot  them  AnKrlcaa.  vuik 
constttnte  a  tight  world  cartel.  But  as 
Seran  Bisters  contrive  shortages  and  ] 
prices,  all  ths  eoonomiae  of  the  western  , 
dependent  on  the  Seven  Sisters  for 
fuel,  totter.  Each  country  seeks  to  i— 
Its  balance  of  payments  difficulties  at  i^ 
expense  of  the  others — tbrougb  devaluatmb 
floating  of  currency,  trade  csstrlcttons,  mk 
Uteral  deals  wltb  the  Russians.  Ohtae8e,M« 
Arabs,  and  other  OMkeabift  devices,  Tt»-SSl 
rlc  of  the  Pax  Americana,  itfready  onixiJL 
stralned,  sbre<tB  further.  ,7^ 

In  this  state  of  weakness  ai^  oonAMtaik 
the  "terms  of  trad^l'  between  the  adTantHl 
nations  and  the  iteak  oU-produclng  cona. 
tries  have  been  totally  reversed.  Who  «««M 
have  predicted  elgbtaei)  months  ago  that  a 
barrel  of  oil  that  costs  elevs^  cents  to  pta* 
duce  in  Saudi  Arabia  would  ke  seUli«  on  tto 
world  marttet  fpr  flO  ,to  fia,  three  «r  tma 
times  Its  previous  prtqf^  «r  nbat  tba  -41^ 
producing  natloiis  would  be  4fainint  ««■ 
from  the  big  western  powers  fw-.addlttaMi 
•60  billion  each  year?  Twenty  'yeaif  im, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  United  9ta4H 
(or  Britain)  would  have  occupied  Saudi  44a. 
bta  and  Iran.  Indeed,  twenty  years  ago,  (to 
U.S.  Ontral  Intelllgance  Agency  orgaok^f 
a  coup  d'etat  against  the  ffntiaflfgh  gpvfciki 
ment  In  Iran  because  it  had  natlnnallseil  Mm 
oil  Industry,  against  London's  and  WM^ktH- 
ton's  wishes.  Now  the  United  States  mmW 
have  to  run  over  the  Soviet  navy  or  face  sad^ 
leas  guerrilla  warfare,  as  in  Vietnam,  tf  It 
chose  to  take  such  action.  In  light  of  tlM 
realities,  more  and  more  weak  nations  om 
be  expected  to  assert  con^l  over  their  oni 
resources  and  do  what  the  great  powers  h:$r$ 
done  for  centuries — charge  whatever  tka 
market  will  bear. 

By  now  everyone  is  acquainted  wlthtSl 
raw  facts  of  the  energ^  crisis.  The  Unttsi 
States  consiunea  8.6  billion  barrels  of  «4 
and  22  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gasa 
year — monstrous  quantities  that  wlU  tm^, 
tually  exhaust  the  subeoU.  But  that  tlnM.|i 
still  remote,  for  according  to  the  U.S.  aealo#> 
cal  Survey  there  are  proven  and  suqattaA 
(but  as  yet  undiscovered)  reserras  if  ^ 
bUUon  barrels  of  oil  and  2.400  trlUlOB  fiMril 
feet  of  natural  gas,  enough  for  VQMXf  deea4(i> 
The  energy  is  there,  but  It  Is  not  being  prop* 
eriy  tapped  and,  in  the  case  of  oU.  not  belM 
refined  in  sufficient  quantities  in  tbe  OlMli 
States. 

In  1973  not  a  single  major  reOnery  aas 
built  tn  this  country,  and  in  the 
Ave  yeacs  only  enough  to  refine  la  _— 
more  barrels  a  day,  though  demand  swilM 
by  three  mQllon.  Why  is  there  a  "refliMq' 
gap"?  M.  A.  Wright,  Chief  executive  tmam 
of  Exxon,  was  dlsarmlngly  frank  ItA^  i 
Congressional  committee:  "It  Is  a  piobleik'of 
how  much  people  want  to  pay  for  B  |olH 
If  they  want  to  pay  enough  for  It  to  a  ~^ 
the  market  profitable  m  Bitrope,  sure,  we 
sell  It  there.  We  are  in  bustness.  .  .  ."*  F 
1968  to  1973,  the  five  largest  compaalsi-to* 
creased  crude  oU  proauctlon  tn  the  XkBtt0^ 
States  by  45  per  cent,  btit  outside  the  Vrt!^ 
States — where  It  was  meet  proflta^e— 4»y  fif 
per  cent.  The  fihlft  in  refining  wss  stsq  ■•■• 
drastic,  going  up  only  34  per  cent  in  ttt 
Western  Hemisphere  and  176  per  cent  in  ik# 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 
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guch  manipulation  of  the  oil  market,  aitd 
miough  the  oU  market  of  national  econo- 
mies. Is  possible  only  beoaxue  the  UJB.  Oov- 
cfoment  helped  the  Seven  Sisters  become 
tiis  largest  cartel  in  history.  POr  "naUonal 
j^jurity"  reasons — where  have  we  heard  that 
rationale  before?— the  State  Department  has 
jince  1950  openly  encouraged  the  five  Amer- 
jj»n  firms  and  their  British  and  Dutch  part- 
mn  to  function  as  a  tight  cartel — aided, 
abetted,  and  protected  by  U.S.  diplomacy  and 
military  power.  Without  that  power  Ameri- 
can firms  would  never  have  gained  their 
original  oil  concessions  in  Latin  America  and 
Cu»^;  other  foreign  companies  oould  en- 
ter this  hemisphere  only  on  sufferance  of  the 
State  O^Mutment.  Subsequently,  State  per- 
formed  the  same  service  for  the  UB.  Arms 
in  the  Persian  Oulf  states.  Africa,  and  Asia — 
Intnne  with  UB.  economic  and  military  aid. 
Nsttons  that  granted  concessions  received 
sconomic  aid  and  mUltary  protection;  those 
ttiat  dkl  not  were  fortunate  if  the  CIA  re- 
frained from  overthrowing  their  govern- 
ments. 

The  vise  in  which  the  Great  Powers  now 
find  themselves,  euphemistically  called  the 
"energy  crisis."  thus  began  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Washington-sponsored  world  mo- 
nopoly. It  was  tightened  before  and  after  the 
Tom  Klppur  war  In  the  Middle  Bast  laat  year, 
wben  the  oil  producing  nations  suddenly 
realized  their  bargaining  strength  and  dou- 
bled and  redoubled  the  price  of  their  prod- 
uct. Moreover,  while  the  Seven  Sisters  were 
slao  exacting  their  pound  of  flesh,  the  oil 
nations  took  advantage  of  the  Middle  Bast 
war  forcibly  to  buy  up  some  of  the  foreign 
company  holdings  on  their  soil. 

Tbxis  a  schism  developed  among  the  three 
•etors  in  the  drama — the  United  States  and 
its  allies  (the  consumer  statee),  the  Seven 
Sisters,  and  the  producing  nations.  The  pro- 
ducer states  gained  substantially.  The  Seven 
Staters  were  hurt  minimally — tbey  lost  some 
control  ever  the  extractive  end  of  the  In- 
duitry,  but  remain  a  multinational  monop- 
oly In  shipping,  refining,  and  marketing, 
they  will  recover  the  extra  royalties  and  taxes 
they  must  pay  the  producing  nations — and 
more — from  reductions  in  their  UB.  taxes. 
According  to  Stanley  H.  Ruttenl>erg,  a  form- 
er aiBlstant  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Jump  in 
oil  from  •1.90  to  •S.SO  a  barrel  increased  tax 
credits  for  the  American  corporations  at 
home  from  gl.lS  to  •5.56  a  barrel,  a  "hard- 
ship" Exxon,  Texaco,  and  the  others  can  live 
with. 

Only  the  consumer  states  lost  heavily — 
though  the  United  States  lost  least  of  aU 
because  more  than  two- thirds  of  its  oil 
comes  from  domestic  sources.  The  western 
world  (Including  Japan)  Is  now  weighted 
down  with  a  balance  of  payments  problem 
that  Is  not  amenable  to  solution  without 
slashing  standards  of  living.  The  Nixon-Ford 
proposal  to  achieve  energy  "Independeiice" 
by  1980  is  a  pipe  dream.  Thornton  Bradshaw. 
president  of  Atlantic  Rlchfleld,  points  out 
that  the  United  States  can,  at  best,  reduce 
Its  dependence  on  foreign  oil  by  1980  from 
18  per  cent  to  16  per  cent  of  its  needs,  but 
even  that  only  through  the  huge  expendi- 
ture of  950  billion  a  year  for  the  next  decade. 

In  effect,  the  "energy  crisis"  Is  a  manifes- 
tation of  a  world-wide  change  In  political 
fortunes:  The  socialist  countries  are  grow- 
ing stronger,  and  they  can  offer  the  Third 
World  increasing  diplomatic,  Economic,  and 
military  support;  the  Third  World  Is  begin- 
ning to  feel  a  sense  of  growing  control  over 
Its  own  destiny,  and  the  Great  Powers  are 
In  obvious  decline. 

A  cliart  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  American 
power,  which  the  shortage  economy  now 
ponctuates,  would  look  something  like  this: 

1.  From  1946  to  1966,  steady  growth;  Am- 
erican foreign  investments  doubling,  and 
then  redoubling  again;  living  standards 
rtolng  dramatlcaUy.  " 

2.  Fiom  1968  to  1071,  coincident  with  the 


Vietnam  war  and  other  crises,  the  gradual 
appearance  of  the  credit  crunch  and  all 
the  problems  associated  with  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits. 

3.  From  August  1971  to  the  1073  Yom 
KippuK  war.  the  first  clear  evidence  of  a 
turnabout  In  international  political  power, 
and  the  consequent  turnabout  in  economic 
fortune. 

4.  n'om  the  Yom  Klppur  war  to  the  pres- 
ent, a  "free  world"  in  traumatic  decline 
that  can  only  end  either  In  a  "managed" 
reduction  of  living  standards  In  the  West  or 
in  a  dreadful,  un managed  depression.  Italy 
and  Britain  are  already  only  a  few  steps 
from  such  a  depression,  and  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  kind  of  "austerity" — slower 
consumption  I«f?els — tbey  were  forced  to 
adopt  during  World  War  n. 

In  this  state  of  poUtical  decllna,  a  ci^ital- 
ist  America  (and  Its  allies)  cannot  avoid 
further  econ(»nic  pressure.  What  the  econ- 
omists call  "terms  of  trade"  are  turning 
against  the  United  States  not  only  In  oil, 
but  In  many  other  commodities.  In  the  era 
of  Imperialism,  the  terms  of  trade  were  a 
means  by  which  the  advanced  countries 
robbed  the  underdeveloped  ones.  While 
Colombian  coffee,  for  Instance,  was  going 
down  from  eighty  cents  to  forty-five  cents 
a  pound  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s, 
the  price  of  a  Chevrolet  was  going  up — It 
took  much  more  coffee  In  Bogota  to  buy  a 
Chevy  from  Detroit'.  A  tractor  made  by  Ford, 
the  Major,  could  be  bought  by  a  Uruguayan 
national  in  1964  for  the  equivalent  of 
twenty-two  young  bulls:  In  1963  It  cost  the 
equivalent  of  forty-two  young  bulls.  The 
underdeveloped  (iountrles  were  in  constant 
hock  to  the  developed  ones,  forced  to  borrow 
more  and  more  to  keep  afloat. 

Now  this  process  Is  l>elng  reversed.  "Oil," 
said  77te  Hew  York  Times  on  January  27. 
1974,  "Is  Just  the  beginning,  for  three  rea- 
sons. First,  the  lesson  of  this  startimg  re- 
versal of  power  seems  obvious  for  other  coun- 
tries with  key  primary  products:  Band  to- 
gether and  your  revenues  can  rise  dramat- 
ically. Second,  higher  oil  prices  force  the 
other  primary  producers  to  increase  their 
own  export  earnings  to  pay  for  their  oil 
needs.  Third.  OPEC  [Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Bqxirtlng  Countries]  Itself  appears 
ready  to  support  the  formation  of  other 
cartels,,  as  the  one  way  to  avoid  opprobrium 
for  bankrupting  the  ''developing  countries." 

The  danger  Is  that  the  four  countries  that 
control  the  supply  of  copper  (Chile.  Peru. 
Zaire,  and  Zambia),  now  Joined  together, 
will  be  doing  the  same  thing  as  the  petro- 
leum producing  nations.  The  price  of  coppwr 
went  up  from  53  cents  a  pound  in  July 
1973  to  •!  in  December.  Five  bauxite  coun- 
tries (Australia.  Guinea,  Oujrana,  Jamaica, 
Surinam),  four  nations  that  contnrf  natural 
rubber,  and  four  that  account  for  virtually 
all  the  tin  exports  may  raise  prices  and 
create  synthetic  shortages  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. UJ9.  pressures  may  prevent  concerted 
action  here  and  there,  but  in  the  long  run 
It  will  take  place  anyway,  both  because 
American  power  is  limited  and  on  the  wane, 
and  because,  as  the  price  of  gold  Increases 
(it  Is  now  four  times  what  It  was  In  1972), 
the  Inflationary  puU  becomes  Irresistible. 

The  economists  of  the  Nixon  and  FV>rd  Ad- 
ministrations are  reacting  to  the  shortage 
economy  and  Inflation  as  if  they  were  tradi- 
tional problems,  requiring  only  "adjust- 
ments" such  as  those  that  adjusted  our  six 
postwar  "recessions" — monetary  manipula- 
tion, flscal  changes,  tax  Incentives,  and  the 
like.  According  to  one  of  Nixon's  former  eco- 
nomic advisers,  Paul  W.  McCracken,  the 
cause  of  our  troubles  Is  that  "we  obviously 
have  run  out  of  plant  capacity  before  we 
have  run  out  of  employable  labor."  Thus  If 
we  can  "cool  down"  the  economy,  so  that 
demand  drops  and  steel  companies  can  again 
operate  at,  say,  86  per  cent  of  capacity  In- 


stead of  95  per  cent,  all  will  be  well  again. 
Inflation  will  abate,  and  shortages  will  dis- 
appear as  people  buy  less.  If  there  is  unem- 
ployment, the  Government  can  provide  a  few 
hundred  thousand  public  service  Jobs  and  in- 
crease Jobless  compensation.  Such  prescrip- 
tions have  already  proven  themselves  naive, 
for  the  economy  has  "cooled  down" —  we  are 
in  a  recession — ^yet  inflation  shows  little  sign 
of  Blackening,  nor  are  the  shortages  disap- 
pearing. And  If  the  economy  cools  down  much 
further,  we  may  check  inflation  only  to  find 
a  steep  rise  In  unemployment. 

President  Ford,  whose  geniality  temporar- 
ily obscures  his  NUonlte  phUoeophy,  U  pre- 
paring to  perform  the  feat  of  the  century. 
He  tells  us  he  will  reduce  Inflation  without 
attacking  its  two  major  catises — military 
spending,  which  contributes  nothing  to  the 
consiuner  economy  and  withdraws  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  monopoly,  which  in- 
cessantly fuels  the  Inflationary  fire.  This  is 
the  kind  of  "Band-Aid"  economics  and  diplo- 
macy that  brought  us  to  our  present  de^air. 
The  shortage  economy  tells  us  that 
Keyneslan  capitalism,  which  patched  up  the 
planless  economy  through  deficit  q>ending 
for  forty  years,  has  exhausted  Its  potential 
and  Its  usefulness.  The  Pax  Americana,  which 
organized  the  planet  around  the  goals  of  the 
American  mllltary-lndustrtal  complex.  Is  sim- 
ilarly passing  Into  oblivion.  We  caimot  live 
endlessly  by  going  deeper  into  debt  ox  by 
exploiting  the  peoples  of  other  nations.  We 
must  leam  to  live  by  our  own  labor  and 
Ingenuity. 

The  shortage  economy  tells  us  that  capi- 
talism is  In  decline  as  a  viable  economic  sys- 
tem, that  It  can  only  plunge  us  into  depres- 
sions. International  trade  wars,  monetary 
conflicts,  and  military  confrontations.  Not 
only  radicals,  but  many  populists  and  liber- 
als ss  well,  now  recognize  what  Charles 
Beard  and  John  Dewey  told  us  in  the  IBSOs— 
that  our  only  salvation  lies  in  a  planned 
economy.  Dean  Acheson  hinted  at  that  back 
m  November  1944.  when  he  said  that  tinder 
another  system — that  Is,  socialism — the 
United  States  cotfld  adjust  without  being 
concerned  with  foreign  markets,  but  that  un- 
der our  present  capitalist  system  It  could  not 
have  "full  employment  and  proeperlty"  \in- 
leas  It  found  some  way  to  dl^ose  oi  its  giant 
surpluses. 

The  Internal  market  of  the  nation  can  be 
controlled  and  shaped  by  the  Government, 
which  has  political  and  police  power  to  en- 
force Its  will;  but  the  International  market 
Is  something  else  again — ^here  160  or  so  sov- 
ereignties clash  with  one  another,  and  there 
are  no  means  to  oontiol  them  short  of  war, 
the  threat  of  war.  or  the  Pax  Americana  dis- 
cipline the  United  States  was  able  to  exact 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Under  a  planned  economy,  by  contrast  with 
the  so-called  free  economy,  the  Government 
oould  plan  the  allocation  of  resources  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people.  It  could  begin  by 
calculating  a  realistic  balance  of  trade  and 
money  accounts  around  the  world,  and  then 
determine  how  our  •I. 4  trillion  gross  na- 
tional product  should  be  apportioned  after 
allowance  Is  made  for  the  outward  flow. 

An  American  planned  economy  in  which 
the  resources  were  put  at  the  people's  com- 
mand would  not  be  nearly  so  dependent  on 
monetary  and  trade  gyrations  abroad.  It 
could  reorder  its  priorities  to  meet  human 
needs  rather  than  the  greeds  of  private  mo- 
nopoly. Having  determined  that  It  requires 
so  much  for  exports  and  can  expect  so  much 
from  Imports  and  so  much  from  Its  nwney 
accounts,  the  Government  oould  proceed  to 
set  the  level  for  minimum  and  maximum  liv- 
ing standards.  By  controlling  foreign  trade 
through  a  state  monopoly  It  could  free  Itself 
from  decisive  dependence  on  such  trade.  Its 
surpluses  could  be  channeled  Inward  to  Im- 
prove living  standards,  and  Its  factories  could 
be  redirected  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of 
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people  rather  than  the  artUteial  demands  In- 
duced to  enhance  private  profits. 

By  slashing  the  990  blUlon-a-year  war 
budget  and  the  2,500  mllltai^  bases  It  main- 
tains abroad,  the  nation  coald  attain  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  and  stability  never  known 
before.  Instead  of  the  tall  (foreign  trade,  pri- 
vate monopoly)  wagging  tj»  dog,  the  dog 
could  finally  wag  Its  own  t$il.  The  shortag* 
economy  Is  a  warning  that  we  must  disre- 
gard at  our  peril,  and  it  is  *n  opportunity 
that  must  be  seized. 


THE  ROLE  OP  ENGINEEEING  IN  THE 
NAVY 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  isked  and  was 
given  permission  to  exteni^  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RccotRD  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois,  uic.  Speaker,  on 
the  30th  of  August  1974  Admiral  Rlck- 
over  addressed  the  Natioi|al  Society  of 
Former  Special  Agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  Seattle 
Wash.  The  title  of  his  adc^-ess  was  "The 
Role  of  Engineering  in  tl^e  Navy."  He 
reviewed  the  history  of  Modern  engi- 
neering in  the  design  and' operation  of 
naval  warships  starting  with  the  first 
steam  powered  warship,  \itiich  was  de- 
signed and  built  by  Rob4t  Pulton  in 
1814.  An  aspect  of  imm^acy  in  this 
case  history  is  his  recitatifn  of  current 
unsatisfactory  conditions  £6  the  utiliza- 
tion of  vital  technical  t«ents  In  the 
Navy.  As  usual.  Admiral-^  Rickover  is 
most  direct  In  charging  Uhe  present 
leadership  in  the  Navy  an<f  Department 
of  Defense  with  the  job  of  iteestablishlng 
engineering  competence  ti  the  Navy 
where  deficiencies  now  ^Ist.  I  have 
every  expectation  that  the|new  leader- 
ship in  our  defense  establishment  will  do 
something  to  correct  the  d&ciencies. 

Admiral  Rickover  warnea  of  a  deteri- 
oration in  engineering  competence  with- 
in the  Navy,  and  called  foi^he  revltali- 
zation  of  the  Navy's  inhottse  technical 
organization.  He  proposed  Iteeveral  spe- 
cific changes  In  the  Navy's  |echnlcal  or- 
ganization including  abolislfment  of  the 
Naval  Material  Command^  and  direct 
access  of  the  technical  bureaus  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  said: 

We  should  return  to  the  bilinear  system, 
In  which  the  technical  bureau*  reported  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  of  tbi  Navy.  They 
should  no  longer  report  throu^  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  to  the  Chief  oTNaval  Opera- 
tions. The  entire  office  of  the  CTilef  of  Naval 
Material  with  Its  huge  staff  should  be  recog- 
nized as  the  huge  burden  ife  is,  and  dis- 
banded. Not  only  would  tw^  step  relieve 
those  engaged  In  technical  worM  from  unnec- 
essary meetings  and  paperwork.  It  would 
allow  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opewitlons  to  cut 
back  on  the  size  of  his  office.  l|e  could  then 
face  his  primary  Job:  seeing  |d  It  that  the 
Navy  Is  ready  for  war. 

The  line  officer  has  a  profestlonal  respon- 
sibility to  learn  how  to  operat*  his  ship  and 
his  fieet.  From  his  experience.  3ie  should  be 
able  to  say  what  kinds  of  sMps  the  Navy 
needs  to  meet  its  obligations. 

Translating  those  requlrem#nts  Into  op- 
erational hardware  Is  the  Job  of  the  engi- 
neering officers  and  the  civilian  engineers. 
These  men  must  be  forced  t#  learn  their 
Job  and  assume  responsibility  f*r  their  work. 
To  do  this  requires  long-term  assignments. 
We  can  no  longer  permit  officer^  to  hold  their 
position  for  a  short  time  befo$s  moving  on 
to  their  next  Job.  The  headqui^tera  organi- 


sation responsible  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  ships  should  be  reestablished 
as  a  technical  organization  with  Its  engineers 
returned  to  positions  requiring  them  to  be 
responsible  for  the  technical  state  of  affairs 
Instead  of  being  field  consultants.  As  the 
Navy  gains  technical  competence.  It  can 
buUd  up  its  in-house  technical  capability, 
and  demand  high  quality  work  at  reason- 
able cost  from  the  Industrial  contractors. 

Today  we  have  new  leadership  In  the  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  hope 
these  men  wUl  give  serious  thought  to  re- 
establishing engineering  competence  In  the 
Navy. 

Engineers  must  be  given  clear-cut  re- 
sponsibilities for  providing  our  modem 
Navy  with  ships  and  equipment  of  the 
most  modern  technology  which  will  meet 
the  highest  standards  of  performance 
and  reliability.  This  responsibility,  as  Ad- 
miral Rickover  put  It,  must  include  all 
aspects  of  the  Job— design,  manufacture, 
maintenance,  and  the  related  fiscal  mat- 
ters. In  addition,  as  we  learned  in  our 
nuclear  propulsion  program,  the  engi- 
neers must  be  made  personally  respon- 
sible from  start  to  finish  for  doing  the 
Job. 

This  is  what  we  did  in  the  case  of  our 
nuclear  warships.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  the  standards  of  perfor- 
mance and  reliability  we  have  in  our 
nuclear  warships. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Admiral 
Rickover's  views  on  technical  matters. 
Many  consider  him  the  outstanding 
naval  engineer  of  the  century.  Certainly 
his  views  on  such  an  important  matter 
as  this  must  be  taken  seriously.  I  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  will  give  Careful  at- 
tention to  Admiral  Rickover's  comments. 
Since  Admiral  Rickover's  remarks 
have  such  general  applicability  to  so 
many  fields  of  engineering  and  tech- 
nology in  our  society,  unanimous  con- 
sent Is  requested  for  their  inclusion  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. I  highly  commend  them  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  since  the  lessons  they  con- 
tain are  pertinent  to  many  of  the  legis- 
lation actions  we  must  take: 
Thi  Role  of  Enoinxxeing  in  thx  Navt 

(By  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover) 
In  ancient  times  a  philosopher  came  to 
a  city.  Re  was  determined  to  save  Its  In- 
habitants from  sin  and  wickedness.  Night 
and  day  he  walked  the  streets  and  haunted 
the  marketplaces.  He  preached  against  greed 
and  envy,  against  falsehood  and  Indifference. 
At  first  the  people  listened  and  smiled.  Later 
they  turned  away:  he  no  longer  amused 
them.  Finally,  a  child  moved  by  compassion 
asked:  "Why  do  you  go  on?  Do  you  not  see 
It  Is  hopeless?"  The  man  answered:  "In 
the  beginning.  I  thought  I  could  dxange 
men.  If  I  still  shout.  It  Is  to  prevent  men 
from  changing  me." 

I  feel  like  that  man  as  I  talk  to  you  today. 
I  have  fought  for  reform  in  the  Navy  for 
yean.  If  l  still  shout,  it  is  because  I  am 
afraid  the  Navy  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
demands  which  wUl  be  placed  upon  It  in  the 
future.  There  are  two  broad  reasons  for  this 
condition.  First,  we  misread  history.  Second, 
we  do  not  ask  the  root  question — What  la 
the  Navy's  purpose? 

The  Navy  existe  to  defend  our  Nation — It 
has  no  other  purpose.  It  serves  as  a  shield  In 
peace  as  well  as  In  war;  for.  In  final  analysis, 
diplomacy  rests  upon  the  deployment  and 
use  of  military  force.  We  all  recognlxe  this 
truism.  What  Is  wrong  Is  that  the  Navy  mis- 


reads the  lessons  of  Its  past  wars.  It  coo- 
gratulates  Itself  upon  the  victories  and  b*. 
Ueves  that,  by  merely  tampering  with  Its  or.. 
ganlzation,  It  can  meet  the  needs  of  today.  It 
does  not  ask  the  question :  How  well  did  «« 
do  compared  to  how  well  we  should  haw 
done? 

This  question  demands  a  fresh  look  at  oar 
naval  past.  Instead  of  basking  In  past  glorias, 
we  shoiUd  ask:  How  well  were  the  ships  de- 
signed and  built:  how  well  were  they  used  ta 
battle?  These  are  matters  of  engineering.  la 
discussing  engineering  in  the  Navy,  I  am  not 
going  to  consider  the  present  state  of  oitl- 
nance  In  the  Navy.  That  area  has  been  run  b* 
line  officers  throughout  this  century  and  ttt 
faUures  are  well-known.  I  will  leave  that  siib> 
Ject  to  another  critic  who  has  the  time  aatf 
experience  to  describe  It.  Nor  wUl  I  aOOnm 
aeronautical  engineering,  which  Is  a  flsM 
unto  Itself  administered  within  the  navil 
aviation  command. 

What  I  will  talk  about  today  Is  engineering 
as  It  deals  with  warship  design,  oonstructlon, 
and  operation.  How  did  this  type  of  englnser* 
ing  evolve?  How  did  we  get  to  the  fix  we  an 
in  now,  where  the  Navy  U  dangerotisly  weak 
In  these  technical  areas?  What  nuist  we  do  to 
get  on  the  road  to  recovery? 

Throughout  naval  history  there  has  been 
two  Important  groups  of  men :  the  ones  who 
fought  the  ships,  and  the  ones  who  deslgaad 
and  constructed  them.  The  ones  who  Issued 
orders  In  the  face  of  the  enemy  were  the 
officers  of  the  line  of  battle — ^the  line  officers. 
Designers  and  constructors  were  considsrad 
by  line  officers  to  be  Inferior.  Tet  success  oo 
the  day  of  battle  depended  upon  the  skill  of 
all. 

The  Navy  of  today  Is  far  more  complex  than 
it  has  even  been,  but  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction stui  exists  between  the  role  of  the 
line  officer  and  that  of  the  officer  whoae  qie* 
cialty  Is  ship  design  and  constructlMi — ttaa 
naval  engineer.  The  matter  Is  oomplloated  be- 
cause there  are  two  types  of  engineers:  ttios* 
at  sea  operating  the  machinery  and  thoM 
ashore  who  are  charged  with  the  responsl- 
blllty  for  design  and  developm«nt  of  new 
ships  and  their  equipment. 

Origins  of  modem  engineering  In  the  Navy 
go  back  to  1814  with  the  first  steam-driven 
warship,  the  Demolof/os,  designed  and  buUt 
by  Robert  Fulton.  In  the  following  decades, 
the  Navy  built  few  ships  with  steam  engines. 
The  early  engines  were  low-powered,  unrelia- 
ble, inefficient,  and  were  used  chiefly  as  an 
auxiliary  to  sail.  The  Navy  could  easily  re- 
cruit engineers  from  civilian  life  to  operate 
these  engines.  Engineers  were  given  no  mili- 
tary duties  as  these  were  the  preserve  of  the 
line  officer,  the  aristocrat  of  the  Navy.  There- 
fore, from  the  beginning  there  was  a  gulf 
between  the  line  officer  and  the  engineer  who 
operated  the  engines. 

The  line  officer  detested  the  greasy  engi- 
neer and  his  smoking  boilers  that  black- 
ened the  sails.  Not  until  1843  did  CongrsM 
authorize  an  engineer  corps  for  the  Navy. 
The  selection  of  the  first  engineer -In -chief 
was  evidence  of  the  low  prestige  of  naval 
engineering.  Qllbert  L.  Thompson  combined 
the  talents  of  law.  scholarship,  and  diplomacy 
but  he  knew  no  engineering.  He  could  not 
speak  for  the  engineers  In  the  Navy,  nor 
could  he  Judge  engineering  problems. 

Engineering,  both  in  operating  the  ship- 
board machinery  and  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  ships,  became  critically  Im- 
portant with  the  outbreak  of  the  CtvU  War. 
The  Navy  had  to  blockade  a  coastllni 
stretching  over  3.000  miles  from  the  Potomae 
to  the  Mexican  border.  It  bad  to  support 
the  Anny  on  the  rivers;  It  bad  to  search  out 
and  destroy  Confederate  raiders.  For  all  these 
purposes,  the  steam  engine  and  the  engineer 
was  indispensable.  On  the  day  of  battle, 
steam  engines  drove  the  Monitor  and  ttw 
Merrimack,  the  Kearaarge  and  the  AtabMM, 
as  well  as  the  gunboats  which   supported 
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(Mat  before  Fort  Donelson  and  Vicksburg. 
In  1M2,  Congress  recognized  the  Importance 
of  engineering  by  creating  the  Bureau  of 
gtMjn  Engineering. 

^nien  Lee  surrendered,  the  United  States 
Navy  was  the  most  effective  sea  power  In 
Xta  world.  That  poslUon  depended  upon 
engineering  which  in  turn,  was  based  on 
tbe  skill  of  Benjamin  F.  Isherwood,  first 
Cblef  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 
He  designed  and  buUt  engines  rugged  enough 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  combat,  as  well 
as  Ill-treatment  by  poorly-trained  operating 
engineers.  He  also  designed  and  constructed 
s  well-armed  cruiser  which  was  faster  than 
any  abroad.  In  addition.  American  naval 
Isadersbip  rested  upon  ingenious  civilian 
engineers  and  Inventors  such  as  John  Erics- 
ion,  who  designed  and  built  the  Monitor. 

noffl  this  pinnacle  of  leadership  the  Navy 
fell  swiftly.  We  had  not  learned  the  lesson 
of  the  need  for  good  engineering  and  com- 
petent engineers.  As  a  nation,  we  became 
complacent.  We  Ijelleved  the  Monitor  was  the 
embodiment  of  sea  power,  yet  the  turret  and 
armored  hulls  had  already  been  developed 
In  Europe.  Wrapped  in  the  security  of 
Ignorance,  we  became  slave  to  the  Monitor- 
tnX'  We  had  faith  In  them  as  major  com- 
batant shti>s  long  after  other  nations  had 
recognized  that  they  were  only  a  brUliant 
improvisation  to  a  specific  problem.  The  main 
line  of  naval  progress  remained  in  Europe. 
We  bad  misread  the  naval  results  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  Navy  forgot  the  hard-earned  lessons 
and  attempted  to  return  to  the  days  of  sail. 
Aboard  ship,  the  position  of  the  engineer 
deteriorated.  The  chief  engineer  and  his  men 
were  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  line  officer. 
He  was  denied  the  Uvlng  quarters  to  which 
be  was  entitled.  He  was  forced  to  give  way 
to  the  most  Junior  line  officers.  He  found 
his  firemen  taken  from  bis  control  and  set 
to  work  shifting  sails.  One  chief  engineer 
complained  that  he  oould  not  overhaul  and 
repair  the  machinery  because  he  did  not 
have  use  of  his  men.  The  captidn  replied 
tbat  he  needed  the  engineering  force  for 
deck  drills;  if  repairs  to  the  engines  were 
neoesaary,  they  could  be  made  at  night.  Un- 
der these  conditions  the  Navy  had  trouble 
recruiting  and  holding  englneera.  and  ahips 
failed  to  meet  their  commitments.  The  Act- 
ing Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineer- 
ing, William  H.  H.  Smith,  offldally  warned 
In  1883  tbat  the  Navy's  standards  had 
dropped  below  those  for  merchant  ships.  If 
a  private  shipowner  operated  with  as  few 
engineers,  be  oould  not  Insure  his  ship,  and 
would  be  liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 

When  the  United  States  began  to  rebuild 
Its  Navy  in  the  ISdO's,  it  faced  serious  dlf- 
flcxiltles.  The  Nation  had  fallen  behind  in 
marine  engineering,  in  naval  architecture. 
and  in  ordnance.  Because  the  Navy  had  bUllt 
tew  ships  In  the  previous  decades,  there  had 
been  no  need  for  men  skilled  In  naval  da- 
■tgn  and  construction.  TiM  United  States 
did  not  have  the  facUltlM  to  buUd  modam 
armored  vessels,  nor  did  the  Navy  or  Indus- 
try  have  the  ability  to  design  them.  We  had 
to  Import  the  technical  knowledge,  chiefly 
from  England.  In  addition,  the  line  offleen 
bad  lost  their  professional  oompetenoe  be- 
cause our  naval  ships  had  become  oba(Aete. 
Therefore,  the  engineers  and  the  line  offloers 
who  ntn  engagsd  in  the  design  of  new  ships 
lacked  experience. 

To  coordinate  ship  design  and  construc- 
tion, Secretaxy  of  the  Navy  Benjamin  F. 
Tracy,  in  1888,  set  up  the  Board  on  Construc- 
tion. Its  membership  varied,  but  always  in- 
cluded the  Chief  of  the  Bureaus  of  Con- 
atructlon  and  Repair.  Steam  Engineering, 
Equipment,  and  Ordnance.  The  Englneer-ln- 
Chlef  of  the  Navy  headed  the  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering,  while  the  Chief  Con- 
■tnictoc  headed  Construction  and  Repair. 
They  were  professional  engineers  and  naval 
arohitects  Line  offlcars  usuaUy  were  Chiefs 


of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance. 

Under  these  conditions,  mistakes  were  in- 
evitable. But,  by  and  large,  the  worst  errors 
were  caused  by  the  imposition  of  the  opin- 
ions of  line  officers  on  technical  matters.  The 
result  can  be  seen  in  the  Navy's  first  three 
battleships,  one  of  which  was  the  famoxis 
Oregon.  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  headed  by 
a  Une  officer,  proposed  a  tiuret  and  gun  ar- 
rangement based  on  the  hoped-for  success 
of  technical  developments.  When  these  did 
not  materialize,  the  turrets  had  to  be  re- 
designed. As  a  result,  when  any  of  these 
ships  swung  Its  guns  to  deliver  a  broadside, 
it  heeled  over  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
armor  belt  on  the  side  toward  the  enemy 
dipped  below  the  waterllne,  giving  no  pro- 
tection to  the  ship. 

Another  example  of  poor  design  occurred 
dviring  the  planning  of  the  Kentucky -ci»as 
battleships,  laid  down  in  1886.  The  main  bat- 
tery was  to  be  two  turrets  with  a  pair  of  13- 
inch  guns,  and  two  turrets  with  a  pair  of  8- 
Inch  guns.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance proposed  that  the  8- inch  turrets  be 
placed  on  top  of  and  Integral  with  the  13- 
Inch  turrets.  The  8-lnch  turrets  could,  there- 
fore, not  rotate  independently.  Whatever  the 
13-lnch  guns  aimed  at,  so  did  the  8-inch 
guns  on  the  turret  above.  The  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance — a  Uite  officer — got  his 
plan  accepted  over  the  strenuous  objections 
of  the  Chief  Constructor.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was 
aware  of  the  serious  criticism  of  this  design 
Tet  he  also  knew  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  was  a  line  officer  of  great 
prestige  among  his  brother  officers.  This 
episode  was  an  iiutance — not  unconomon  In 
the  Navy — where  officers  with  a  reputation 
In  one  field  are  assumed  to  be  expert  in  an- 
other. 

The  Battle  of  Santiago,  during  the  ^pan- 
Ish-Anoerlcan  War,  revealed  that  line  offi- 
cers did  not  know  how  to  use  their  ships. 
The  military  situation  was  simple.  An  Amer- 
ican squadron,  consisting  mainly  of  two  ar- 
mored cruisers  and  five  battleships,  had 
bottled  up  a  Spanish  force  of  four  cruisers 
and  two  torpedo  boats.  To  save  coal  while 
on  blockade,  captain  after  captain  had  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  boilers  In  operation. 
In  the  two  armored  cruisers,  half  the  en- 
gines had  been  uncoupled  from  the  propeller 
shafts  to  save  coal.  When  the  Spanish  came 
out  of  the  Santiago  Channel  Sunday  morn- 
ing, July  3,  1898,  the  Navy  was  caught  by 
surprise.  All  the  Spanish  ships  in  the  battle 
were  sunk  or  run  aground;  victory  was  won. 
Yet  an  analysis  of  the  results  showed  little 
cause  for  complacency. 

The  engines  of  the  entire  fleet  should  have 
been  prepared  for  battle,  but  only  the  Ore- 
gon, bad  been  ready.  She  had  won  her  place 
In  American  history  by  her  dash  from  Brem- 
erton, around  Cape  Horn  to  Cuba  in  a  voy- 
age which  had  been  an  engineering  trliunph. 
After  the  Oregon  Joined  the  blockade,  her 
captain  sent  for  his  engineer,  Robert  W. 
Mllllgan  He  urged  Mllllgan  to  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  boilers.  Mllllgan  replied  that 
he  would  obey  such  an  order — provided  It 
was  made  In  writing,  and  provided  be  could 
submit  a  written  protest.  In  MUIlgan's 
words:  "Damn  the  economy,  efficiency  is 
what  we  want."  The  captain  withdrew  his 
suggestion.  Mllllgan  used  his  coal  care- 
fully, but  he  kept  fires  lit  under  all  his 
boilers.  When  the  battle  came,  the  Oregon 
was  one  of  the  few  vessels  the  Spanish  could 
not  outrun. 

MiUlgan  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
engineers  who  was  never  far  from  his  en- 
gines. He  was  one  of  that  breed  of  men 
taught  by  experience.  These  engineers — and 
I  proudly  and  with  no  false  hiunlllty  class 
myself  with  them— could  walk  through  an 
engine  room  and,  through  the  din  and  up- 
roar, catch  the  slight  sound  of  a  component 
out  of  adjustment.  They  could  touch  a  Jack- 


et of  metal  and  feel  from  the  vibrations 
whether  the  machinery  inside  was  operat- 
ing well.  They  would  taste  boiler  water  to 
see  if  It  were  pure,  and  would  dip  their 
fingers  Into  the  lubricating  oil  to  find  out  If 
a  bearing  was  running  hot. 

Mllllgan  also  gave  responsibility  to  his 
young  subordinates.  In  the  Oregon,  during 
her  trip  around  South  America  and  during 
the  Battle  of  Santiago,  Naval  Cadet  WlUlam 
D.  Leahy  served  In  the  engme  room.  There 
he  stood  watches,  was  In  charge  of  stowing 
coal,  and  clambered  over  boilers  and  fur- 
naces to  inspect  and  maintain  them.  Leahy, 
one  of  the  outstanding  naval  leaders  of 
World  War  II,  could  have  received  no  better 
example  of  professional  leadership. 

It  took  time  to  learn  the  lessons  of  the 
Spanish -American  War.  The  shooting  at 
Santiago  bad  been  poor.  Of  aU  the  shots 
fired,  only  1.3  percent  bit  the  target.  For- 
tunately, enough  hits  were  made  to  set  the 
Spanish  cruisers  on  fire.  Three  years  later — 
In  1901 — the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  con- 
sisting of  three  battleships,  fired  at  a  hulk 
78  feet  long  and  30  feet  high  at  ranges  of 
about  a  mUe  and  a  half.  Despite  ideal 
weather,  only  one  out  o'  185  shots  hit  the 
target.  As  the  admiral  commanding  the 
squadron  reported.  It  was  a  "percentage  of 
only  54/100  of  I'Tp." 

There  are  several  explanations  for  this  bad 
showing,  including  poor  training  and  b»dly 
designed  gun  mounts  and  sights.  Perhaps 
the  record  wasn't  much  worse  than  that  of 
other  navies  at  this  general  time.  But  these 
are  excuses.  The  proper  question  was  then — 
as  it  Is  today — how  well  did  the  Navy  do 
compared  to  what  it  should  have  done? 

The  Spanish -American  War  temporarily 
Interrupted  a  move  which  would  have 
straightened  out  the  place  of  the  engineer 
aboard  ships.  Oeorge  W.  Melville,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  spoke  for 
the  engineers  when  he  complained  to  Con- 
gress: "I  have  got  tired  of  being  the  bastard 
.  .  .  son  of  the  Navy." 

Two  solutions  were  possible.  One  was  to 
strengthen  the  engineers  so  that  their  status 
and  re8i>onstbUities  were  clearly  defined  and 
recognized.  The  second  was  to  merge  the 
engineers  into  the  line.  Because  of  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  ships,  the  Personnel 
Act  of  1899  followed  this  second  approach. 
As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said:  "Every  officer  on  a  modem 
war  vessel  in  reality  has  to  be  an  engineer 
whether  he  wants  to  or  not."  But,  as  Mel- 
ville pointed  out,  the  Act  would  only  work 
if  the  line  officers  accepted  their  engineering 
responsibilities  at  sea  In  good  faith. 

Some  did,  others  did  not.  In  1008,  a  boiler 
explosion  aboard  the  gunboat  Bennington, 
at  anchor  In  S*n  Diego  harbor,  cost  8fi  lives. 
Subsequent  Investigation  revealed  that  the 
chief  engineer  was  an  ensign  who  had  never 
stood  an  engine  room  watch  before  being 
assigned  to  the  billet.  He  knew  nothing  of 
machinery,  and  he  did  not  have  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  stop  the  chain  of  events 
that  led  to  the  tragedy.  He  had  never  been 
required,  nor  given  the  opportunity,  to  ac- 
quire the  necessary  knowledge.  The  Benning- 
ton disaster  was  an  extreme  example  of  how 
far  some  line  officers  had  yet  to  go  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  proficiency  in  engineer- 
ing on  board  ship.  The  old  way  was  simply 
not  good  enough.  Cl^^taln  Bradley  A.  Flske, 
testifying  in  1906  before  the  Senate  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  noade  a  telling  point,  aa 
true  today  as  It  was  then:  "A  navy,  after  all, 
is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  machines,  op- 
erated by  men.  Men  are  always  men.  They  do 
not  change  very  much,  but  machines  change 
a  great  deal." 

The  year  in  which  Flske  spoke  was  during 
a  period  of  naval  reform.  The  United  States 
was  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  one  of  the 
great  powers.  Tet  most  of  the  new  naval 
technology  was  being  copies  from  abroeul. 
The  lead  In  develc^lng  the  Dreadrumght- 
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type  of  battleship  had  been 
British;    the    Orst    marine    ti 
British  origin.  Admiral  WUllam| 
officer    who    Is    credited    with 
Navy  bow  to  shoot,  used  tralnli 
he  had  copied  from  the  Brltlf 
could  also  rely  on  American  Inc 
other  source   of   technology, 
was  a  period  of  rapid  growth, 
serious  weakness.  The  status  of 
aboard    ship    was   by    now   satis 
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the  Importance  of  the  design  (engineers — 
thoee  who  could  design  ships  v>d  machin- 
ery— had  been  forgotten. 

By  1916,  the  Navy  recognlzed'llt  could  no 
longer  neglect  the  design  engineer.  That  year 
Congress  pawed  an  act  which j  established 
the  engineering  duty  only  oSWer — usually 
abbreviated  as  EDO.  The  Act  Bflected  the 
controversy  that  had  troubled  we  Navy  for 
decades.  The  EDO's  were  line  bfflcers,  but 
specialized  In  design  englneerlig  Because 
they  could  not  assume  military  command, 
they  were  known  as  "restrlcted"mine  officers. 
The  Navy  learned  little  from  world  War  I. 
Even  though  the  Germans  hactf  come  close 
to  victory  with  the  submarine,  \n  took  little 
heed  of  that  danger  after  the  mr.  Instead, 
we  held  fleet  exercises  In  whlchTbattleshlps 
steamed  in  formation  and  manabvered,  Just 
as  they  bad  at  the  Battle  of  Jutland  in  1916. 
In  these  exercises  our  submarina  were  used 
on  the  siwface  to  protect  the  battleships. 
Again,  as  we  later  learned  at  tile  outset  of 
World  War  II,  the  right  questioas  were  not 
being  asked.  \ 

One  reason  was.  Instead  of  dfpoting  full 
time  to  the  condition  of  our  shin,  top  Navy 
officials  also  spent  time  on  unimiSrtant  mat- 
ters. As  an  example,  between  Wl  rid  Wars  I 
and  II  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  p  'omulgated 
a  General  Order — the  highest  tyjl  )  of  official 
directive  that  can  be  Issued— coq  emlng  the 
Navy's  homing  pigeon  establish  aent.  This 
Order  divided  responsibilities  for  \  ke  care  and 
operation  of  pigeons  among  theilBureau  of 
Engineering,  the  Bureau  of  Constfuction  and 
Repair,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  the 
Director  of  Naval  Communication.  All  theae 
organizations  were  Involved  in  pi^ons  at  one 
time  or  another.  Their  responsl  >Uitlee  in- 
cluded, among  other  things,  plg<  m  popula- 
tion and  banding,  transportatid  \,  housing 
and  food.  There  were  also  plans  UMl  litera- 
ture concerning  the  pigeon  servj :«,  miscel- 
laneous equipment,  and  otbi  \r  pigeon 
problems. 

The  pigeon  service  has  now  1  sen  aban- 
doned by  the  Navy.  That,  aloni  with  the 
disbanding  of  the  last  detachmen  of  Indian 
Scouts  in  1943,  and  the  requii  iment  for 
Army  aviators  to  wear  spurs  in  1  38,  is  one 
of  the  rare  occasions  in  U.S.  mlllt  ry  history 
where  a  function  has  been  abolU  ed. 

Today — with  the  Inflated  nu  K  In  the 
Navy — if  we  still  had  the  pigeon  »  rvice — the 
senior  pigeon  in  the  pecking  on  ler  would. 
I  suppose,  be  a  line  admiral.  Its  would  be 
claimed,  as  the  argument  so  oft«  i  goes,  he 
needed  this  rank  to  deal  effectlvej  f  with  his 
I>eers  in  the  Army,  the  Air  Pora  \  and  the 
other  foreign  pigeon  services. 

Between  World  Wars  I  and  n,  t  lere  was  a 
reasonable  balance  among  the  1  ae  officers 
and  the  technical  officers  resptonsi  tie  for  de- 
sign and  construction  of  ships.  Fe^  new  ships 
were  built  Immediately  after  Worl  1  War  I,  so 
that  line  officers  had  a  chance  to  learn  how 
to  use  battleships,  destroyers,  si  ibmarines. 
and  to  experiment  with  aircraft  c«  Tiers.  The 
EDO's,  in  turn,  had  time  to  becona  i  educated 
in  their  profession.  They  were  sel)  cted  from 
line  officers  who.  after  six  or  seve  i  years  of 
sea  duty  following  graduation  frc  a  Annap- 
polis.  had  been  ordered  to  the  N  .val  Post- 
graduate School  at  Annapolis  fo:  a  course 
In  naval  engineering  design.  1  ae  latter 
part  of  this  course  was  tak  m  at  a 
flrst-rate  civilian  college,  such  asi  Columbia 
or  the  University  of  California.  ^  fter  com- 
pleting their  two  years  of  scholi  itlc  work, 


thOM  officers  returned  to  sea  duty.  Only  sev- 
eral years  later  were  a  few  of  them  designated 
EDO's.  By  that  time  they  had  about  16  years 
of  commissioned  service.  Consequently,  when 
the  Navy  began  to  rebuild  In  the  1930's,  it 
had  a  group  of  able  line  officers — among 
them  King,  Halsey.  Leahy.  Nlmltz.  and  Spru- 
ance — and  some  able  engineers  and  construc- 
tors— among  them  Bowen.  van  Keuren, 
Cochrane,  Robinson,  and  Mills — with  the 
technical  competence  to  meet  Its  needs. 

The  Navy  was  at  its  apogee  at  the  end  of 
World  War  U.  Again  we  were  misled  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  victory.  The  United  States 
could  afford  to  overlook  errors  of  leadership 
in  the  line  and  in  engineering  because  we 
had  the  time  and  resources  to  outproduce 
the  enemy.  Today  this  is  no  longer  true.  We 
must  be  ready  to  defend  ourselves  with  what 
we  have. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  deterioration  of  the  technical 
competence  of  the  Navy  when  compared  to 
the  Job  the  Navy  has  to  do.  One  reason  is 
lower  personnel  standards.  Many  officers  who 
came  into  the  Navy  during  the  war  had 
reached  fairly  high  rank.  They  had  served 
their  country  well,  but  lacked  the  qualifica- 
tions the  Navy  needed  In  its  officers.  The  de- 
crease In  personnel  standards  led  to  a  decline 
in  standards  of  competence.  In  the  non- 
nuclear  surface  ships,  officers  were — and  are 
at  this  moment — no  longer  required  to  qual- 
ify as  operating  engineers 

In  the  period  before  World  War  II,  line 
officers  were  required  to  complete  a  formal 
qualification  In  the  operation  of  the  engi- 
neering department  of  their  ship.  Since 
World  War  II,  the  Navy  has  Ignored  the 
need  for  line  offlcera  to  acquire  operating 
experience  in  engineering.  There  are  now  no 
requirements  for  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  have 
served  In  the  engineering  department  before 
he  takes  command.  The  result  is  that  many 
captains  have  IKtle  knowledge,  respect,  or 
regard  for  their  engineering  plants;  they 
do  not  know  how  to  make  a  critical  Inspec- 
tion of  these  plants,  nor  can  they  even  eval- 
uate the  recoDunendatlons  of  th«lr  people.  Is 
It  any  wonder  that  ships — even  new  ones — 
are  frequently  found  in  poor  material  condi- 
tion by  outside  Inspectors? 

The  emphasis  on  operational  engineering 
experience  is  Juart  the  opposite  in  nuclear 
ships.  Since  the  beginning.  I  have  required 
all  nuclear  ship  captains,  as  well  as  their 
subordinate  officers,  to  qualify  as  operators  of 
the  propulsion  plant  before  being  assigned 
to  a  ship.  Prior  to  being  assigned  as  chief 
engineer,  executive  officer,  or  captain  of  a 
nuclear  ship,  the  nuclear  trained  officer  must 
successfully  complete  a  comprehensive  eight- 
hour  written  examination  and  a  three -hour 
oral  examination  at  my  headquarters  In 
Washington.  I  personally  approve  or  disap- 
prove all  examination  results.  Before  be  is 
permitted  to  take  this  examination,  he  must 
first  have  completed  one  year  of  academic 
and  operational  training  which  Includes 
quallflca/tion  as  a  watch  ofller  on  a  fully 
operational,  land  prototype  nuclear  propul- 
sion plant  similar  to  the  ones  we  have  at 
sea.  An  engineering  department  officer,  once 
he  has  completed  his  initial  training,  mu«t 
qualify  as  a  watch  officer  in  a  nuclear  ship 
and  serve  In  the  engineering  department  for 
at  least  one  year.  To  be  eligible  for  the 
examination,  he  must  also  be  recommended 
by  his  commanding  officer. 

Theee  requirements  produce  line  officers 
who  are  famUlar  with  the  operating  details  of 
their  propulsion  plants  and  are  not  afraid 
to  get  their  hands  dirty.  When  r^>orts 
from  8ulx>rdlnatee  conflict,  or  where  they 
doubt  the  accuracy,  they  know  enough  to 
look  for  themselves  and  to  put  the  weight 
of  their  own  experience  behind  the  decision, 
'niey  also  know  how  to  train  their  officers 
and  men  and  Inspect  their  plimt.  They  poe- 
sees  that  essential  requisite  of  leadership — to 
educate  and  train.  I  would  much  rather  have 


officers  with  this  sort  of  experience  than  ones 
with  postgraduate  degrees  in  systems  analy- 
sis, computer  science,  management,  or  busi- 
ness administration — as  many  of  the  Navy's 
line  officers  have.  The  machinery  does  not 
respect  these  irrelevant  capabilities. 

In  the  rest  of  the  Navy,  engineering  at  sea 
has  been  relegated  to  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion. This  Is  a  serious  mistake.  Ships  will 
not  be  able  to  fight  effectively  if  they  can- 
not  get  underway,  or  otherwise  meet  their 
operational   requirements. 

Despite  the  vast  increase  in  technology, 
the  Navy,  also,  has  gone  downhill  in  the 
areas  dealing  with  ship  design  and  con- 
struction. The  Bureau  of  Ships,  which  in- 
herited these  responaibilltlea  when  It  waa 
established  in  1940  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair 
and  the  Bureau  of  Englnewing.  failed  to  take 
steps  to  maintain  a  strong  cadre  of  com- 
petent officer  and  civUlan  engineers  who 
could  control  the  increasing  technical  work- 
load and  build  a  strong  engineering  organ- 
ization able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
new  technologies. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  Importance 
of  the  technological  factor.  For  man  to  take 
full  advantage  of  modem  technology,  he 
must  raise  his  standards  of  knowledge  and 
performance.  The  high  temperatures,  pres- 
stires.  and  speeds  needed  today  reqtiire  the 
use  of  metals  close  to  their  ultimate  limits. 
Therefore,  the  utmost  care  is  needed  in  the 
engineering,  manufacture.  Installation,  and 
operation  of  equipment  aboard  ship,  and 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  the  ship 
itself.  The  rising  tide  of  technological  com- 
plexity has  engulfed  the  design  engineer 
ashore  as  well  as  the  line  officer  engineer  at 
sea.  In  both  areas,  these  men  now  face  de- 
mands far  beyond  those  which  confronted 
their  predecessors.  In  the  face  of  these  chal- 
lenges, some  of  the  senior  EDO's  have  seemed 
to  be  more  concerned  with  getting  the  per- 
quisites of  military  command  of  Navy  yards 
rather  than  running  the  technical  aspects 
of  their  Jobs. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  technological 
revolution  we  had  witnessed  since  World 
War  11,  the  Navy  had  two  choices.  It  could 
make  the  strenuous  effort  needed  to  keep 
abreast  of  technology.  Or  it  could  let  tech- 
nical competence  fall  from  Its  grasp;  plac- 
ing its  dependence  on  industry,  lankering 
with  its  organization  and.  through  various 
makeshift  arrangements,  attempt  to  keep 
track  of  the  technical  developments  upon 
which  Its  future  depended.  The  decision  was 
to  rely  <in  reorganization  and  managmoent 
techniques.  The  result  was  a  flood  of  studies 
and  an  endless  series  of  reorganizations,  all 
of  which  Increased  emphasis  on  "manage- 
ment" and  decreased  the  reliance  on  teeb- 
nlcal  competence. 

A  Chief  oharacteriatlc  of  the  reorganiza- 
tions was  th*  Increasing  Influence  of  the 
line  pacer  In  technical  matters.  The  line 
offloer  does  not  have  an  important  respon- 
sibility to  think  through  and  set  the  re- 
quirements for  ships  and  weapons.  But  in 
the  years  since  World  War  n,  he  has  be- 
come deeply  involved  in  making  decisions 
on  technical  matters  for  which  his  training 
has  not  qualified  him.  Instead  of  deciding 
what  he  needs,  be  is  now  often  deciding 
how  his  needs  shall  be  met. 

Up  through  the  ClvU  War  and  beyond, 
there  was  absolute  civilian  control  In  the 
Navy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  the 
responsibility  for  promoting  officers,  for  as- 
signing them  to  commands,  and  for  direct- 
ing ship  movements.  Bit  by  bit  th«  line 
officers  managed  to  obtain  some  authority  in 
these  areas.  A  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the 
time  of  nieodore  Roosevelt  complained :  "itf 
duties  consist  of  waiting  for  the  Chief  of  the 
Btireau  of  Navigation  to  come  in  with  ft 
paper,  put  it  down  before  me  with  his  finger 
on  ft  dotted  line  and  say  to  me,  "Sign  your 
nftOM  here.'  It  is  ftll  ftny  Secretary  of  the 
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Itevy  does."  This  pownful  biueau  chief  was 
a  line  officer.  FlnaUy,  in  1915,  the  line  officers 
achieved  their  goal  of  controlling  the  mili- 
tary operaUon  of  the  Navy  through  the  eetab- 
liMbmmt  at  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Navftl 
Operations. 

When  Congress  established  that  position, 
it  was  clearly  understood  that  the  Chief  of 
Naval  OpermtloDft-^tbe  Navy's  highest  rank- 
ing military  officer — was  subordinate  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  that  his  Job  waa 
to  prepare  the  Fleet  and  keep  it  ready  for 
war.  He  could  give  wwommeodattons  on  the 
shipbuilding  program,  but  not  make  the  de- 
cisions. He  did  not  control  the  technical 
bureaus  which  were  concerned  with  ship  de- 
sign axtd  construction;  the  chiefs  of  these 
bureaus  reported  directly  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Navy  was  divided  Into  what  was  called 
a  bilinear  organisation.  On*  line  of  authority 
and  re^'>nsibillty,  that  fo^  operational  mat- 
ters, extended  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Chief 
at  Naval  Operations.  The  other  line  extend- 
ed from  the  Secretary  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
bureaus.  Ship  design  and  construction  were 
handled  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
who  reported  directly  to  the  Secretary.  Oc- 
casionally ft  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  st- 
tempted  to  expand  his  power  over  the  bu- 
reaus. Admiral  King  tried  to  do  so  during 
World  War  n.  President  Franklin  D.  Booee- 
velt  at  once  saw  the  Issue.  Roosevelt  was  no 
novice  in  naval  affairs.  He  had  been  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  frcMn  1913  to 
1930 — not  only  a  long  period  of  time,  but 
also  during  the  years  of  World  War  I.  The 
President  gave  as  hte  reason  for  opposing 
King  that: 

"We  ought  not  to  have  all  the  adminis- 
trative problems  of  personnel  and  material, 
shore  establishments,  production,  etc..  go 
up  through  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
When  you  come  down  to  it,  the  reel  function 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  primarily 
naval  operation* — no  human  being  can  take 
on  all  the  responsibilities  of  getting  the  Navy 
ready  to  fight.  He  should  know  all  about  the 
state  of  that  readiness,  and  direct  the  efforts 
of  it,  ...  If  they  are  not  ready  to  fight,  or 
are  slow  in  getting  ready,  it  is  his  function  to 
raise  hell  about  it.  Details  of  getting  ready 
to  fight  ought  not  to  bother  him." 

And,  mind  you,  this  was  said  when  the 
Mavy  had  not  yet  reached  a  fraction  of  the 
technical  cotnpOexlty  it  has  today. 

Roosevelt  clearly  understood  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  ^le  of  the  line  officer  and 
that  of  ttie  technical  officer.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  the  policy  makers  who  came  later  did 
not. 

At  the  time  Secretary  McNamara  took  over 
the  Defense  Department  in  1961,  there  was  a 
din  need  to  reform  the  Navy's  method  of 
handling  development,  procurement,  and 
maintenance  of  warships.  The  basic  need  was 
to  establish  gnatTps  of  technically  competent 
people  with  clear  authority  and  re^wnsi- 
bility  for  executing  the  various  Navy  pro- 
grams, sioollar  to  the  strong  technical  man- 
•gement  approach  that  prevailed  in  the 
nuclear  propulsion  program  and  Uter  In  the 
POLARIS  mlasile  program.  There  waa  also  a 
need  for  strong  technical  groups  m  the  ahip- 
y««l«  and  industrial  contractor  orgsnlza- 
ttona  to  carry  -out  the  teohnical  development 
work,  under  close  technlcftl  direction  from 
the  Government  headquarters  organization. 
These  needs  were  not  being  met. 

The  Navy,  obviously,  had  not  done  a  good 
Job,  so  when  Secretary  McNamara  took  office, 
the  Navy  was,  quite  properly,  investigated 
snd  much  was  found  in  need  of  improve- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  changes  he  made 
were  in  the  wrong  direction.  He  took  the 
•dvioe  of  analysts  and  management  experts 
rather  than  aceking  the  advice  of  people  with 
technical  expertise.  He  changed  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Navy's  technical  wca*  to  coin- 
cide with  the  Air  Force  organizational 
method;  he  ettahllshed  the  Naval  Material 
Command — a  Conunand  to  be  responsible  for 


the  design,  development,  and  procurement  of 
all  naval  equipment  and  the  supporting 
shore  establishment — to  be  similar  to  the 
Air  Force  Material  Command.  He  did  not 
recognize  that  procurement  of  warships  is 
a  far  different  matter  than  procurement  of 
aircraft.  He  appointed  a  line  officer  as  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Material.  He  eliminated  the 
technical  bureaus  and  assigned  their  func- 
tions to  new  "Systems  Commands"  under  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Material.  Most  of  the  tech- 
nical people  in  the  Bureau  of  Ships — other 
than  m  my  nuclear  propulsion  organiza- 
tion— were  removed  to  a  new  Naval  Ship 
Engineering  Center  located  In  an  outlying 
area,  which  was  established  as  a  field  activity 
of  the  Naval  Ship  Systems  Command.  They 
are  now  merely  consultants  and  are  no  longer 
responsible  for  what  happens. 

This  reorganization,  which  created  a  new 
bureaucracy  now  grown  to  about  800  peo- 
ple—the Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Ma- 
terial— added  another  huge  layer  of  manage- 
ment between  the  technical  people  who  have 
to  deal  with  the  engineering  details  if  they 
are  to  get  the  Job  done,  and  the  people  in 
charge  whose  approval  must  be  obtained 
to  proceed.  They  are  empowered  to  ask  any 
and  all  questions  and  to  stop  the  work  from 
proceeding.  Their  endorsement  must  be  ob- 
tained prior  to  forwarding  a  recommendation 
to  higher  authority  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. But  there  is  no  one  that  I  can  find 
in  the  Naval  Material  Command  who  has 
the  authority  to  approve  proceeding  with 
programs. 

Subsequently,  the  organization  was  again 
changed  to  have  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material 
report  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  rath- 
er than  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
thus  ending  the  bilinear  organization  of  the 
Navy. 

That  change,  which  President  Roosevelt 
had  prevented  In  1943,  was  supposed  to  keep 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  In  the  respon- 
^ble  chain  of  conuuand.  However,  the  net 
effect  on  the  technical  people  was  to  add 
still  another  layer  of  management  through 
which  to  fight  proposals  before  they  could 
get  approval.  To  understand  the  overwhelm- 
ing and  detrimental  effect  of  these  changes, 
it  must  be  realized  that  every  officer  and 
civUlan  in  the  Offices  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
regards  himself  as  senior  to  the  Commanders 
of  the  technical  Systems  Commands,  and 
feels  free  to  Introduce  his  thoughts,  ques- 
tions, and  desires  into  any  technical  matter 
coming  through  his  office.  These  people  In- 
volve themselves  in  every  aspect  of  ship  de- 
sign, construction,  and  procurement,  includ- 
ing the  construcObn  of  shore  fftollltles  and 
settlement  of  contract  claims. 

Recently,  serious  consldeimtlon  Was  even 
given  to  placing  a  line  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Systems  Command  which  ft  responsible 
for  the  design  and  construction  of  all  war- 
ships. If  that  move  had  been  carried  out, 
it  would  have  nutrked  the  final  takeover  by 
the  line  officers  of  every  aspect  of  naval  tech- 
nical work.  At  the  last  moment,  that  pro- 
posal was  fortunately  abandoned. 

The  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(CNO)  has  grown  In  recent  years,  until  it 
now  Includes  86  admirals.  This  U  about 
twice  as  many  as  were  asslgxied  to  Fleet 
Admiral  King's  staff  at  the  height  of  World 
War  n.  In  addition,  the  CNO  staff  has  more 
than  300  captains  in  comparison  to  only 
187  billets  for  captains  to  command  all 
ships  and  squadrona  at  sea.  There  are  aUo 
over  320  commanders  on  the  CNO  staff,  as 
well  as  many  senior  civilians  and  lower- 
ranking  officers.  These  staff  offloen  get  in- 
volved In  technical  matters  for  which  they 
have  no  quallfloatons.  Recently,  I  Attended 
a  CNO  meeting  at  which  the  only  subject 
discussed  was  technical  ship  characteristics. 
In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  line  vl- 
tninlB  present,  there  was  also  a  Marine 
general — although  the  meeting  had  nothing 


to  do  with  the  Marine  Corps.  He  volunteered 
no  comments;  how  could  he? 

The  purpose  cf  the  Navy  has  become  lost 
in  Its  organizational  complexity.  New  layers 
of  administrators  and  managers,  civilian  and 
naval,  are  Interposed  between  the  high  eche- 
lons of  the  Navy  and  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  actual  work— the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  The  Navy  no  longer 
has  adequate  in-hotise  capability.  There  was 
far  greater  technical  competence  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships  In  1939  for  the  Job  It  had  to 
do  to  prepare  for  World  War  n,  than  there 
exists  now  to  meet  the  needs  of  today. 

The  growing  dependence  upon  manage- 
ment systems  has  been  another  characteristic 
which  haa  evolved  In  the  years  since  World 
War  n.  Secretary  McNamara.  Instead  of  re- 
quiring the  Navy  to  buUd  up  its  In-houae 
technical  capabUlty,  decreed  that  It  should 
depend  on  industry.  The  Navy  could  "man- 
age" the  projects  which  It  assigned  to  In- 
dustry. His  successors  have  followed  the 
same  path.  I  have  learned  from  many  years 
of  bitter  ei)>erience  that  we  cannot  depend 
on  Industry  to  develop,  maintain,  and  have 
available  a  technical  organlaatlon  capable  of 
handling  the  design  of  complex  ships  and 
their  equipment  without  the  Navy,  itself, 
having  a  strong  technical  organization  to 
oversee  the  work  in  detail. 

Management  systems  are  as  endemic  to  the 
Qovemment  as  the  Black  Plague  was  In 
Medieval  Europe.  Brochure  after  brochxire 
crosses  my  desk  offering  seminars  and 
courses  In  management.  Usiially  these  are 
aimed  at  Government  officials.  Details  vary. 
but  the  substance  is  the  same.  For  a  sub- 
stantial fee.  paid  by  the  Qovemment,  and 
for  a  few  days  spent  in  pleasant  surround- 
ings, those  attending  the  seminars  will  be 
taught  management.  Usually  the  agenda 
contains  numbers:  seven  trends  of  manage- 
ment, five  differences  between  a  leader  and 
a  manager,  four  functions  of  a  leader,  five 
ideas  for  improving  human  relations,  and 
three  basic  situations.  There  are  gimmicks. 
1  have  a  poeket-slzed  plastic  card,  complete 
with  colored  eggs  and  long-sweeping  arrows 
and  fine  print.  Problems  go  one  way,  deci- 
sions another,  and  plans  in  yet  a  third  direc- 
tion. Presumably  a  person,  faced  with  a  de- 
cision, has  only  to  pull  out  this  card  and 
follow  the  arrows.  That  Is  if  he  has  the  time 
and  the  patience,  and  can  comprehend  It.  I 
can't. 

A  management  system  Is  broad  and  sweep- 
ing In  Its  generaUtles.  But  technical  problems 
are  a  matter  of  detail.  The  devU  Is  In  the  de- 
tails. Management  systems  cannot  help  when 
the  difficulties  are  technical.  A  badly  designed 
machine  on  which  the  safety  of  the  ship  and 
Its  crew  may  depend,  is  Impervious  to  the 
blandishments  of  a  management  system.  But 
a  badly  designed  machine  wUl  yield  to  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  by  a  technically  trained 
man. 

What  if  Columbus  had  implied  modem 
management  systems  to  his  proposed  voyage? 
He  would  have  attended  management  semi- 
nars. He  would  have  studied  tables  vrtth 
brightly  colored  squares  and  broad  arrows 
to  show  which  way  plans,  decisions,  and 
problems  were  to  go.  He  would  not  have 
bothered  with  details  such  as  navigation  and 
seamanship.  These  were  technical  matters. 
He  would  simply  have  "managed"  the  voyage. 
He  would  have  used  a  colored-plastic  deci- 
sion-making card.  Further,  his  analyst — I 
mean  systems  analyst — ^would  have  presented 
him  with  several  vcriumes  proving  that  the 
venture  was  not  cost-effective.  America 
would  never  have  been  discovered.  We  would 
all  be  Indians. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  how  pervasive  man- 
agement systems  are;  how  they  have  dulled 
the  sharp  edge  of  purpose  and  competence. 
Nor  are  line  officers  the  only  ones  to  depend 
on  the  teachings  of  modem  management.  A 
recent  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Oilps  toW  his 
engineers  that  their  key  role  was  manage- 
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meat  In  a  technological  re  olutlon.  He  did 
not  deny  the  need  for  technU  illy  trained  peo- 
ple, but  stated  that  managei  lent  was  the  Job 
of  engineering  officers  In  Wi  shlngton.  More- 
over, he  noted  approvingly  that  engineers, 
more  used  to  dealing  with  iverlflable  facta, 
had  participated  In  courses  to  enable  them 
to  deal  efficiently  with  unprt  Uctable  human 
beings.  In  my  experience.  th«  «  are  not  many 
facts  in  a  rapidly  advancln  ;  field.  Finding 
out  what  they  are  consumes  all  the  time  of 
a  good  engineer.  It  Is  upon  knowing  these 
technical  facts  that  the  Nai  ^  depends — not 
upon  people  taken  from  thell  Jobs  to  become 
skilled  at  human  relations. 

Management  systems  have  i  vogue.  Not  too 
long  ago  the  PERT  system  hs  1  a  great  vogue 
in  government  and  Indust]  j.  PERT  Is  an 
acronym  for  Program  Bvalua  Ion  and  Review 
Technique  and  was  develo  ed  within  the 
POLARIS  missile  program.  I  everal  business 
journals  hailed  the  system  i  i  a  totally  new 
management  tool.  It  was  ev  n  welcomed  by 
some  engineers.  Nothing  Is  leard  of  It  to- 
day. A  political  scientist  lanalyelng  the 
POLARIS  program  conclude  I  after  several 
Interviews  that  PKRT  was  i ,  sham.  It  was 
simply  used  to  get  political  and  financial 
support.  Why  was  It  welcomM  so  loudly  and 
accepted  so  widely?  How  was  t  that  so  many 
business  and  Industrial  lea  era  adopted  a 
system  they  later  found  wort  leas?  Recently, 
I  proposed  to  the  editor  of  \  leading  busi- 
ness Journal  that  this  que  tlon  was  well 
worth  his  study.  My  suggesti  m  was  serious. 
For,  although  a  system  may  |vlther  away,  it 
leaves  a  residue.  And  anothei '  system  comes 
along. 

Management  Is  taught  at  ^nnapoUs.  This 
has  done  serious  harm  to  Iti  young  gradu- 
ates. My  people  and  I  intervli  w  midshipmen 
before  they  enter  the  nuclei  r  program.  We 
do  this  because  it  takes  tlmei  effort,  and  ex- 
pense to  train  an  officer  to  ^  perate  nuclear 
ships.  We  cannot  afford  to  peiallze  men  who 
are  working  hard  to  learn  |  atomic  power 
plant  technology  by  wasting  our  resources 
on  Individuals  who  have  tx  en  taught  the 
easy  social  science  courses,  i  >r  who  cannot 
or  will  not  make  demands  u]  on  themselves. 
We  must  also  select  men  who  will  seek  facts 
and  face  them.  Officers  In  nu^  ear  ships  can- 
not rely  on  theory  alone.  Oq  )  midshipman, 
who  bad  taken  managemeni  courses,  told 
me  that  he  was  able  to  learq  my  Job  in  six 
months:  he  could  r\m  Oener^  1  Electric  In  a 
year. 

It  was  not  his  fault.  It  wai  >  no  crime  for 
him  to  give  this  answer.  He  hi  d  been  taught 
by  his  supposedly  responslb:  i  and  knowl- 
edgeable professors  that  his  Jo  »  was  to  "man- 
age." It  will  take  some  of  tH  »se  men  years 
to  unlearn  the  Annapolis  socU  .  science  prop- 
aganda, and  some  never  wUl.  |  Vhat  is  tragic 
Is  that  often  these  young  n  sn  have  good 
potential  as  naval  officers.  1  tiey  rep>ort  to 
the  Academy  expecting  to  be  i  lught  the  ele- 
ments of  the  naval  profession  and  have  no 
reason  to  expect  otherwise.  Instead,  they 
learn  that  a  naval  officer  shi  uldn't  bother 
with  technical  details.  All  he  leeds  to  know 
are  broad  concepts  on  how  to  |  lanage.  Some- 
one else  will  do  the  work.  Thi  re  will  always 
be  available  to  him  a  sufficie  it  number  of 
cheerful,  willing,  competent,  hard-working 
"serfs"  to  do  the  technical  wi  rk.  as  well  as 
the  money  to  do  the  job.  I^  will  be  the 
leader,  the  surlstocrat. 

There  exists  a  great  temptation  In  a  man's 
life  to  commit  himself  to  tb^dogma  of  hla 
youth,  and  to  base  his  entire 
that  dognuitlc  foundation.  Tljls  temptation 
is  fostered  by  the  cult  of  mai  igement,  and 
this  Is  why  management  stuc  ies  should  be 
banned  from  the  Naval  Acaden  f.  Many  of  its 
graduates,  leading  the  sheltei  id  naval  life, 
never  reexamine  this  doctrine 
ward  do  they  fully  experience 
reality.  They  would  be  totall 
denly  the  dogma  handed  dowi 
to  be  fallacious. 
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Though  we  may  stop  asking  questions  the 
day  we  obtain  our  diplomas,  the  Navy  we  are 
conunltted  to  serve  and  enhance  will  not.  It 
keeps  asking  us  whether  we  know  what  we 
are  doing:  It  keeps  a&klng  us  why  the  Navy 
we  have  desired  and  built  over  the  past  50 
years  la  In  Its  present  state. 

The  service  academies  once  gave  profes- 
sional education  In  engineering.  Early  grad- 
uates of  West  Point  did  much  to  develop  our 
waterways  and  our  railroads.  In  fact,  for 
many  years  West  Point  was  the  only  school 
that  taught  civil  engineering.  After  some  un- 
certain beginnings.  Annaix>Us,  too,  gave  good 
enginerlng  and  professional  courses.  The  cur- 
ricula of  the  academies  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  military  service  was  a 
profession,  but  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
Annapolis,  at  least,  has  changed.  It  has  added 
more  and  more  social  science  courses  so  that 
It  now  produces  men  more  fitted  for  civilian 
life — if  even  for  that — than  for  a  career  In 
the  Navy.  Even  rewards  for  scholastic  ability 
do  not  lead  midshipmen  further  toward  their 
careers.  I  recently  learned  of  a  midshipman 
who  will  spend  his  senior  year  studying  "The 
Effects  of  Low  Frequency  Electromagnetic 
Fields  on  the  Circadian  Biorhythms  of  Com- 
mon Mice."  We  are  raising  a  generation  of 
naval  officers  who  are  ill-equipped  to  carry 
out  their  Jobs  in  peace  or  war  Again,  it  is  a 
question  of  purpose.  What  is  Annapolis  for? 
Does  a  naval  officer  need  to  know  the  rhjrthms 
of  mice  > 

Nor  are  engineering  and  science  adequately 
stressed  as  undergraduate  requirements  for 
many  other  young  officers  entering  the  Navy 
today.  The  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  (NROTC)  which  annually  supplies 
more  new  officers  for  the  Navy  than  the  Naval 
Academy,  is  a  case  In  point.  Over  the  years 
officers  commissioned  through  this  program 
have  been  allowed  to  pursue  practically  any 
undergraduate  major  they  desire.  The  Navy 
therefore  finds  itself  subsidizing  prospective 
anthropologists,  foresters,  sociologists,  or  per- 
haps even  landscape  architects — skills  not 
needed  by  the  Navy.  Tt>  pay  for  this  training 
Is  a  waste  of  Navy  funds. 

Toung  officers  today  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  technical  details  of  their  equip- 
ment and  they  cannot  do  this  without  learn- 
ing the  fundamertals  of  engineering  and  sci- 
ence. I  have  been  recommending  for  years 
that,  as  a  minimum,  all  NROTC  students  be 
required  to  take  mathematics  through  inte- 
gral calculus  and  at  least  one  year  of  college 
physics.  Despite  these  efforts,  I  have  only 
been  partially  successful  In  convincing  tboeo 
responsible  that  this  should  be  done. 

There  are  also  signs  that  the  Naval  War 
College  has  lost  its  sense  of  purpose.  That 
college  was  founded  In  1884  to  give  a  few 
naval  officers  a  chance  to  think  about 
strategy.  But  today  strategy  Is  one  among 
other  themes.  For  example,  in  the  Naval  War 
CoUege  Revieu  of  January,  1972,  the  lead 
article  was  entitled  "A  Revolution  in  Organi- 
zation Concepts."  A  single  sentence  sums  up 
the  author's  phltoaophy:  "A  person's  ability 
to  manage  his  own  affairs  or  those  of  any 
public  or  private  organization  or  institution 
depends  less  on  the  methods,  techniques, 
and  tools  he  employs  than  on  bis  under- 
standing of,  and  attitudes  toward,  the  wofid 
that  oontalns  him  and  the  groups  of  which 
iM  Is  a  part."  Put  another  way,  he  is  saying 
that  an  attitude  la  more  Important  than 
knowing  the  details  of  a  job.  The  article's 
author  has  taui^t  In  several  colleges  here 
and  abroad,  and  at  one  point  was  .'\  profes- 
sor of  city  planning  and  a  co-author  of  a 
book  on  management.  But  would  you  go  to 
a  doctor  who  believes  his  "world  outlook" 
la  more  Important  than  his  medical  knowl- 
edge? 

Contrast  this  phlloaophy  with  that  of  an- 
other article  In  the  same  issue  of  the  Review. 
It  describes  how  Admiral  Joseph  Mason 
Reeves,  who  was  Commander  of  the  United 
States  Fleet  In  1934,  gathered  offloers  of  all 


ranks  for  a  lecture  at  the  War  College,  ft 
told  them;  "In  everything  we  do,  we  must 
ask  ourselves:  doss  this  directly  advance 
preparation  for  war?  .  .  .  U  war  oomes,  this 
Fleet  must  fight  'as  Is.'  You  must  fight  at 
sea  and  not  on  paper."  These  two  exan^iaa 
from  the  Review  go  to  tba  heart  of  the 
matter — one  la  professional  adrtoe  tram,  ao 
experienced  naval  officer:  the  othfer  Is  not. 

The  Navy  Is  raising  a  generation  of  offlcan 
who  believe  that  tecbnloal  training  la  not 
essential  and  that  they  can  rely  on  manage- 
ment techniques  to  make  decisions.  For  thaae 
officers,  the  road  to  advancement  m  many 
cases  leads  through  the  non-profeaalcoal 
areas  of  the  Navy,  such  aa  political -military 
affairs,  foreign  sales,  planning  and  budget, 
lug.  human  relations.  Further,  they  waai 
subordinates  with  whom  they  can  be  com. 
fortable  rather  than  those  who  are  qualified; 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  do  not  pot 
management  experts  Into  highly  technical 
positions.  A  recent  Soviet  listing  indicate 
that  the  head  of  the  Russian  space  prograa 
is  a  design  engineer  who  has  been  assoclatad 
with  Soviet  rocket  development  since  WorU 
Warn. 

The  dependence  on  management  systsow 
has  been  an  Important  factor  In  the  loss  of 
technical  competence  In  ship  design  a&d  oob- 
structlon.  For  example,  over  the  years,  wttb 
monotonous  regularity,  repressntaUves  from 
large  and  well-known  companlsa  propose  to 
undertake — at  Oovernment  expense — studlw 
of  snuUl.  high-speed  ships  propelled  by  «m>ii_ 
cheap,  light-weight  nuclear  power  plants. 
These  proposals  are  enticing  to  officer  ma0> 
agers  who  do  not  understand  the  ♦■r'^nirii 
flaws,  and  are  swayed  by  the  miraculous 
achievements  promised  by  these  represents^ 
tlves — with  their  blgh-soundlng  manacemeat 
titles — ^who  seek  Oovernment  contracts.  Ths 
officers  are  dazzled  by  titles  because  they  have 
been  accustomed  tlmmghout  their  carew  to 
regard  rank  and  title  as  the  measure  of  com- 
petence. 

My  people  and  I  find  that  the  technical 
bases  for  these  proposals  are  unsound.  When 
we  object  to  these  schemes  on  scientific  and 
engineering  grounds,  we  are  told  that  wa 
are  unimaginative  and  stubbornly  conserva- 
tive, that  we  could  make  these  systems  work 
If  we  really  tried  and  wanted  to  do  so.  Such 
an  argiunent  reduces  all  engineering  to  the 
simple  matter  of  personal  will.  We  are  con* 
stantly  faced  with  people  who  beUeve  in  ths 
idea  of  overcoming  existing  dllBeulties  by 
trying  something  even  boldar  and  more  dUB> 
cult.  Like  aU  exaggerated  gallantry,  such  • 
course  Is  attractive  but  unrewarding. 

Senior  line  officers  have  lived  most  of  thslr 
lives  In  an  operating  envlronniuit  where 
they  issue  orders  to  which  they  obtain  U»> 
mediate  execution  by  their  snbordlnataK 
When  they  assume  command  of  a  *t"h"«"a* 
organization,  they  become  frustrated  when 
the  response  to  their  directlTee  is  inadequate 
or  delayed. 

I  well  remember  when,  many  years  ago,  ■ 
senior  line  admiral  Issued  a  directive  whlCb 
said  "There  wUl  be  no  more  rust."  They  do 
not  understand  that  technical  dlrecttvas  am 
not  aelf-exeoutory.  because  they  Involve  ftr 
more  than  coix4>lianee  with  ths  type  of  ord« 
reqtiired  to  Ohangs  «blp  ooorse  or  aposd. 
Such  a  directive  may  reqnliw  a  largs  aaioaBl 
of  engineering  work  and  take  muoh  time  «ad 
the  work  of  many  engineers;  it  may  not  arvm 
be  poaaible  of  achievement.  Nor  do  tbsy 
tinderstand  that  a  complex  englnasrlng  dt> 
rective  requires  more  than  a  management 
decision;  it  requires  also  a  atrong  teehnloal 
organization  to  carry  it  out. 

The  moet  important  Job  of  the  man  in 
charge  of  a  technical  organlsatton  Is  to 
select  and  train  the  technical  people  iroMt- 
Ing  for  him — not  to  issue  orders  and  dlree- 
tlvee.  But  to  do  BO  he,  himself,  miut  be  tedi* 
nically  competent.  No  one.  no  matter  henr 
high  hiM  poeitton,  can  accomplish  a  technl> 


csl  aim  by  simply  ordering  it.  Nature  knows 
no  rank. 

The  loss  of  professionalism  among  the 
engineers,  and  the  Interference  of  line 
officers  in  technical  matters,  has  resulted  In 
uval  ships  of  questionable  design.  I  do  not 
include  our  nuclear  ships  in  this  category — 
but  only  because  of  my  ability  to  insist  upon 
the  contrary. 

If  the  acceptance  of  unsound  proposals 
illustrates  the  technical  poverty  of  those 
officers  and  civilians  In  the  Navy  who  are 
managing  technical  projects,  the  1,200  pound 
boiler  is  an  example  of  Incompetence  on 
board  ship.  The  Navy  has  had  difllculty  with 
these  boilers,  which  deliver  steam  at  a  pres- 
sure of  1,200  pounds  per  square  inch.  They 
have  been  hard  to  operate,  and  men  have 
lost  trelr  lives  in  accidents  with  them.  These 
boilers  are  Important  because  well  over  one 
hundred  of  our  escort  ships  and  seven  of  our 
thirteen  aircraft  carriers  are  fitted  with  these 
boilers.  Consequently,  when  the  Navy  had 
trouble  with  them,  a  significant  number  of 
Important  ships  were  Involved. 

My  organization  discovered  that  at  the 
basic  school  aahmv,  the  saUors  were  being 
trained  to  stand  watcbes  on.  and  record  the 
water  level  of  a  boiler  that  had  no  water  in 
It.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  teaching  your 
sons  and  daughters  to  drive  by  letting  them 
sit  In  the  garage  behind  the  wheel,  but  never 
turning  on  the  engine  or  putting  the  car  in 
motion.  And  the  sending  them  out  on  the 
highways  to  earn  their  living  as  truckdrlvers. 
On  board  escort  sh^,  we  found  command- 
ing officers  who  had  never  given  the  boilers 
priority.  I  talked  to  admirals  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  of  these  ships,  yet  had 
never  seen  the  boilers  which  were  giving 
them  so  much  trouble — and  a  number  of 
these  ships  could  not  operate. 

What  Is  the  condition  of  the  ships  in  our 
Fleet?  In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  no 
period  In  the  past  60  years  where  the  Fleet 
has  been  in  as  poor  condition  as  it  is  today. 
This  is  often  excused  because  of  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  Inadequate  appropriations  for 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  prime  reason  for  the  inability 
of  the  officers  of  the  Fleet  to  supervise  their 
equipment  U  their  lack  of  training.  The  poor 
condition  of  the  Fleet  Is  well-documented  in 
official  reports  of  the  Board  of  Inspection 
and  Survey  of  the  last  few  years. 

I  have  gone  into  the  historical  background 
to  show  that  the  problems  the  Navy  is  facing 
today  are  not  new.  More  often  than  not,  the 
line  officers  and  the  engineers,  aboard  ship 
or  ashore,  have  been  in  conflict.  Nothing  I 
have  said  Is  Intended  to  give  the  impression 
that  engineers  do  not  make  mUtakes.  But 
engineers  are  less  Ukely  to  make  mistakes  in 
engineering  than  line  officers  who  make 
engineering  decisions.  The  pendulum  has 
swung  too  far  In  the  direction  of  the  line 
officer.  I  would  be  just  as  disturbed  If  the 
balance  favored  the  engineer.  TTie  Issue  la 
not  whether  one  group  Is  exalted  over  the 
other:  the  Issue  Is  the  very  purpose  of  the 
Navy.  On  October  15.  1912,  President  Taft 
said:  ''A  navy  Is  for  fighting,  and  If  Its 
management  Is  not  efficiently  directed  to 
that  end  the  people  of  the  country  have  a 
right  to  complain." 

What  Taft  said  In  1912  applies  today.  So 
does  Roosevelt's  statement  made  fifteen 
years  earlier:  "Every  officer  on  a  modem 
war  vessel  .  .  .  has  to  be  an  engineer.  .  .  ." 
Defining  purposes  is  deceptively  easy.  Setting 
standards  is  not  hard.  What  is  difficult  is  to 
keep  them  firm — to  prevent  them  from  being 
eroded  by  people  more  Interested  in  their 
careers  and  their  status  than  in  the  organiza- 
tion. This  is  a  hard  leason  to  learn.  Thoee  who 
•sk  again  and  again  the  simple  question: 
"Does  this  make  sense?"  are  accused  of  dis- 
loyalty. We  should  not  be  loyal  to  the  idea 
of  loyalty.  We  should  be  loyal  to  the  purpose 
of  the  organization. 
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What  should  be  done?  Here  I  can  only 
draw  upon  my  own  experience.  When  I  came 
to  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II.  my  job  was  to  run  the  electrical 
section  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships.  Our  object 
was  to  develop  and  supply  electrical  equip- 
ment for  the  Fleet.  I  found  that  one  man 
was  In  charge  of  design,  another  took  care 
of  production,  a  third  handled  maintenance, 
while  a  fourth  dealt  with  fiscal  matters. 
This  was  the  way  the  entire  Bureau  operated. 
But  it  didn't  make  sense  to  me.  Design  prob- 
lems showed  up  In  production,  production 
errors  showed  up  In  maintenance,  and  fi- 
nancial matters  reached  Into  all  areas.  I 
changed  the  system.  I  made  one  man  respon- 
sible for  his  piece  of  equipment — for  design, 
production,  maintenance,  and  contracts.  If 
anythmg  went  wrong,  I  knew  exactly  where 
to  look.  I  run  my  organization  today  upon 
the  sante  principle.  0\ir  nuclear  ships  have 
to  work.  We  have  developed  the  technical 
knowledge  to  see  that  they  do.  We  know  that 
our  responsibility  extends  for  the  life  of  the 
ship — from  womb  to  tomb. 

Reform  of  an  Institution  rarely  oomes 
from  within.  Inertia  and  resistance  are  too 
strong  from  those  who  shelter  behind  the 
ramparts  of  custom  or  find  comfort  from  the 
soothing  narcotic  of  ritual.  Occasionally  the 
defense  against  new  Ideas  takes  strange 
forms.  In  1897,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  chair- 
man of  a  board  set  up  to  reduce  the  nimi- 
ber  of  senior  line  officers — a  problem  that  Is 
with  us  today,  too.  Promotion  had  been  so 
slow  that  the  upper  ranks  ware  filled  with 
men  who  arrived  too  late  in  their  life  to  learn 
how  to  exercise  responsibility.  A  few  officers 
on  the  board  seriously  proposed  that  the  re- 
duction be  made  by  a  system  of  chance — a 
sort  of  lottery — so  that  the  choice  of  officers 
to  be  retired  would  be  made  "without  the 
Intervention  of  human  intelligence."  Roose- 
velt tossed  the  suggestion  aside,  for  he  and 
others  saw  that  In  this  method  the  good 
officer  was  as  liable  to  retirement  as  the  poor 
one.  He  observed  that  intelligent  men  can 
make  mistakes,  but  surely  Intelligence  Is  bet- 
ter than  blind  chance. 

Nearly  all  decisions  in  the  Navy  today 
deal  with  engineering  problems.  Technology 
will  not  stand  stlU.  The  penalty  for  tech- 
nological surprise  can  be  enormous,  even 
fatal.  To  avoid  getting  caught,  we  must  know 
where  the  responsibility  lies  for  the  quality 
of  our  ships  and  the  readiness  of  otur  Navy 
for  war.  We  should  retiuTi  to  the  bilinear  sys- 
tem. In  which  the  technical  bureaus  reported 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  They 
should  no  longer  report  through  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Material  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. The  entire  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  with  Its  huge  staff  should 
be  recognized  as  the  huge  burden  it  Is,  and 
disbanded.  Not  only  would  this  step  relieve 
those  engaged  in  technical  work  from  un- 
necessary meetings  and  paperwork,  it  would 
allow  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  cut 
back  on  the  size  of  his  office.  He  could  then 
face  his  primary  job:  seeing  to  It  that  the 
Navy  is  ready  for  war. 

The  principle  behind  these  actions  is  that 
line  officers  must  be  taken  out  of  technical 
positions  they  are  not  qualified  to  hold.  The 
line  officer  has  become  an  aristocrat.  If  an 
aristocracy  fUls  a  need  in  society,  it  has 
a  valid  place.  But  if  It  arrogates  to  Itself 
prtvUeges  without  responsibilities;  if  it  as- 
stmies  responsibilities  without  the  necessary 
quallflcationa;  then  an  aristocracy  is  dan- 
gerous, not  just  to  Itself,  but  to  the  society 
of  which  it  Is  a  part.  Ilie  aimless  way  In 
which  the  line  officers  have  taken  over 
engineering  in  the  Navy  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  Just  about  destroyed  the  engineering 
capacity  of  the  Navy. 

Members  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  naval 
aristocracy  have  often  been  rewarded  by  re- 
ceiving choice  assignments  no  matter  what 
their  experience,  or  lack  of  it.  Ths  situation 


is  similar  to  placing  favorites  and  member* 
of  the  nobility  in  command  of  ai*mies,  or  to 
Pope  Alexander  VI  making  his  son  Caesar 
Borgia  a  Cardinal  at  seventeen. 

Tcday,  many  of  our  naval  leaders  are  actu- 
ally "cheerleadera,"  making  heroic  attempts 
to  keep  the  Navy  together  with  endless  ex- 
hortations and  lectures  on  the  value  of  lead- 
ership. Yet  they,  themselves,  are  not  knowl- 
edgeable enough  to  instruct  or  to  see  that 
the  work  has  been  done  croperly.  What  we 
must  recognize  Is  that  the  purpoee  of  the 
Navy  Is  to  defend  the  country,  not  to  pro- 
vide a  place  for  comfortable  careers.  Because 
our  officers  are  the  cutting  edge  of  our  mili- 
tary strength,  we  can  make  no  compromise 
with  their  ability. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  President  Roosevelt 
sent  for  Admiral  King.  Supposedly  King  re- 
marked: "When  they  get  Into  a  war,  they 
send  for  the  sons  of  bitches."  Whether  King 
used  these  exact  words  or  not.  It  U  their 
spirit — the  determination  to  cut  through 
difficulties  to  get  the  Job  done — that  Is  Im- 
portant. 

The  line  officer  has  a  professional  responai- 
blllty  to  learn  how  to  operate  his  ship  and 
his  fleet.  From  his  experience,  he  should  be 
able  to  say  what  kinds  of  ships  the  Navy 
needs  to  meet  its  obligations. 

Translating  thoee  requirements  into  oper- 
ational hardware  Is  the  job  of  the  engineer- 
ing officers  and  the  civilian  engineers.  These 
men  must  be  forced  to  learn  their  job  and 
assume  responslblUty  for  their  work.  To  do 
this  requires  long-term  assignments.  We  can 
no  longer  permit  officers  to  hold  their  posi- 
tion for  a  short  time  before  moving  on  to 
their  next  job.  The  headquarters  organiza- 
tion responsible  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  ships  should  be  reestablished  as  a 
technical  organization  with  Its  engineers  re- 
turned to  positions  requiring  them  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  technical  state  of  affairs 
Instead  of  being  field  consultants.  As  the 
Navy  gains  technical  competence.  It  ran 
build  up  its  in-house  technical  capability, 
and  demand  high  quality  work  at  reasonable 
coet  from  the  Industrial  contractors. 

I  do  not  imderestlmate  the  difficulties.  It 
demands  a  dear  recognition  of  purpose.  It 
demands  a  leadership  that  knows  that  Its 
mam  job  Is  to  train  and  educate  officers  and 
men  to  meet  the  highest  standards  at  sea  and 
ashore. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  Navy  refiects  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Here,  too,  we  are  over- 
whelmed with  a  suffocating  organization.  In 
1969,  the  Secretary  of  X)efense  asked  a  lead- 
ing executive  from  private  Industry  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  Department.  Based  on  the  work  of  his 
committee,  the  chairman  wrote:  "The  De- 
fense Department  Is  the  single  most  wasteful. 
Incompetent,  overstaffed  department  In  the 
Government.  It  consists  largely  of  paper- 
shuifiers  and  memo-writers."  He  was  right. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  recommendations 
of  this  board — like  Its  Innumerable  predeces- 
sors— were  not  taken  seriously.  Boards  and 
commissions  are  useless  because  they  can 
only  suggest.  Frequently  they  are  set  up  Just 
to  quiet  critldam  by  showing  that  "action" 
Is  being  taken.  The  government  is  littered 
with  reports  of  boards  and  committees  which 
have  never  been  acted  on. 

Changes  can  only  be  made  by  those  who 
are  responsible  and  act  responsibly.  To  cut 
through  the  thick  underbrush  of  the  paper 
Jungle,  the  Defense  Department  In  the  1960'B 
tried  systems  analysis,  program  management, 
and  cost  effectiveness.  McNamara  and  his 
"whtz  kids"  with  their  cost  analyses  and  com- 
puter methods,  "managed"  us  Into  the  situa- 
tion where  we  lo6t  the  lead  we  had  in  nu- 
clear submart".t.s.  Had  not  Congress  Inter- 
vened at  the  ast  moment,  we  would  have 
stopped  nuclear  submarine  construction  al- 
most entirely.  Even  worse,  these  systems 
analysts  recommended  that  we  sink  ten  of 
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our    Polaris    submarines    as  la    cost-saving 
measure. 

If  at  times  the  Navy  DeparAnent  has  dUB 
culty  In  fending  off  such  proaosaLs.  one  rea- 
son Is  that  the  Sacretary  of  ^e  Navy  doM 
not  hold  the  position  of  este  m  and  impor- 
tance he  once  possessed.  No  lo  tger  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet,  h4  is  merely  one 
of  three  service  Secretaries  wh  )  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Today  we  have  new  leaderst  p  in  the  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  Defeni  !.  I  hope  these 
men  will  give  serious  thought  to  reestablish- 
tag  engineering  competence  1  n  the  Navy.  I 
spoke  earlier  that  we  had  mlt  >ead  our  naval 
past.  I  study  naval  history  fro  n  the  perspec- 
tive of  an  officer  who  Is  intere  ted  In  the  de- 
velopment of  his  profession.  '  d  me,  most  of 
these  histories  are  seriously  i  awed.  With  a 
few  notable  exceptions,  they  i  re  written  by 
the  victors  to  hall  their  own  achievements. 
It  is  true  in  any  walk  of  life  thi  ,t  past  success 
can  engender  a  dangerous  d  infldence  and 
complacency  that  can  lead  o  future  de- 
feat. In  the  glow  of  victory,  a  I  error  is  for- 
gotten. 

Recognizing  the  uncertalnt  of  tomorrow 
Is  an  Important  attribute  of  1  adershlp.  But 
»  leader  is  acting  In  his  hl|  hest  capacity 
when  he  recognizes  that  his  irlmary  func- 
tion is  to  train  and  educate.  Naval  officers 
cannot  exercise  true  leaderahl  i  If  they  lack 
the  sense  of  purpose  that  con  t»  from  com- 
petence. No  classroom  courses  ind  no  books 
on  leadership  can  take  its  pla<i  t.  There  U  no 
broad  and  easy  highway  to  1^  ulershlp,  but 
only  the  long  road  of  expel  lence  gained 
through  hard  and  unremitting'  work  at  one's 
career. 

When  I  am  told  that  I  sho»i  d  not  attack 
any  of  the  poUclee  of  the  NavJ  Department, 
It  IB  the  same  as  saying  that  »  son  should 
not  warn  his  mother  of  a  cliff  untU  she  has 
fallen  over  it.  Perhaps,  In  the  i  nd,  the  facts 
of  life,  like  a  sheepdog  wlthfan  awkward 
flock,  vrtll  finally  nudge  the  Navy  toward 
common  sense.  But  I  doubt  !  i.  Had  I  re- 
frained from  attacking  the  pi  llclea  of  the 
Navy  Department  over  the  past  as  years  and 
not  gone  to  Congress  and  the  i  »mlc  Energy 
Commission,  we  probably  wo  Id  not  now 
have  our  nuclear  Navy  whld  Is  a  prime 
factor  In  keeping  war  from  thl    country. 

Like  the  philosopher  who  ame  to  the 
ancient  city,  I  know  that  refonr  means  prog- 
ress, and  progress  means  strife.  Where  there 
Is  no  friction,  there  Is  no  m(  tlon.  It  has 
always  been  this  way.  We  mu  it  ever  seek 
the  purpose  of  our  lives.  We  0  ust  not  give 
In  to  despair  over  the  state  i  t  our  tech- 
nological competence  as  It  U  today.  The 
danger  lies  In  the  future;  It  ca  >  be  averted 
If  we  win  but  act. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  crlt  c  to  become 
responsible  for  correcting  the  i  eflciency  he 
has  found.  This  argument  Is  fre  [uently  used 
to  prevent  the  critic  from  point  ag  out  what 
Is  wrong.  When  Eurystheua  die  overed  that 
the  Augean  stables  were  dirty,  ?  vas  he  then 
obligated  to  clean  them?  Has  no ;  the  cruiser 
on  the  scouting  line  perform  id  Its  duty 
when  it  reports  the  presence  o  the  enemy 
fleet? 

are  not  quite  a8  Impatient  of  a  altlc  as  the 
ancient  Locrians.  These  people  |  ive  freedom 
Unpleasant  facts  are  unwelo  me  and  no 
one  builds  statues  to  critics.  B  it  today  we 
of  speech  to  all  citizens.  At  puMlc  meetings 
anyone  could  stand  up  and  argu  for  changes 
In  law  or  custom,  on  one  cond  don.  A  rope 
was  placed  around  his  neck  bef  re  he  began 
to  speak  and,  if  what  he  said  t  d  not  meet 
with  public  approval,  he  wa  forthwith 
hanged.  That,  no  doubt,  prevent#l  disturbing 
the  even  tenor  of  familiar  cuatofca  and  ways 
of  life.  I  have  encountered  some  In  the  Navy 
who  look  with  nostalgia  on  h\s  ancient 
custom. 

But  we  must  face  the  stark    ict  that  an 
uncrlticlzed  society  cannot  loni    endure. 
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NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANT  LICENSINO 
BILL 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinols  asked  and  was 
grlven  permission  to  extend  hla  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  ol  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  17,  1974,  In  a  statement 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  I  summarized 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  the 
efforts  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  which  have  been  imderway  dur- 
ing this  session  to  produce  legislation  In 
the  form  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  Intended  to  help  elim- 
inate delays  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  licensing  process  and  to 
Improve  those  procedures  generally. 

The  committee  has  held  comprehensive 
public  hearings  on  several  licensing 
bills  before  it,  and  sought  and  obtained 
the  advice  of  an  Informal  study  group 
that  considered  potentially  beneficial 
draft  amendments  for  many  months.  In 
accordance  with  very  general  guidance 
from  Joint  Committee  members,  and 
based  on  thoughts  provided  by  the  in- 
formal planning  committee,  the  staff 
prepared  a  blU  wlilch  I  introduced  on 
September  17,  1974  (H.R.  16700).  There 
is  reproduced  beginning  on  page  H9329 

of    the    COITGRISSIONAL    RECORD    of    that 

date,   the  committee  staff   paper  sum- 
marizing the  content  of  the  proposed  bill. 
In     order     to     keep     my     colleagues 
apprised  of  additional  pertinent  informa- 
tion which  has  become  available  since 
introduction  of  the  bill,  I  insert  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  October  2.  1974,  which  I  have 
received  from  AEC  Chairman  Dr.  Dixy 
Lee  Ray,  basically  supF>orting  enactment 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  16700),  and  providing 
detailed  comments  on  the  measure : 
VS.  Atomic  KmoiGT  Coiucissioir, 
WathtngUm,  DX2.,  OctoXter  2,  lt74. 
Hon.  Mklvh*  Paicx, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  WatMngton,  DXJ. 
DxAs  Ma.  Peicb:  This  la  In  response  to 
your  request  for  AEC'a  views  on  a  draft  bill 
to  rsstructiire  the  nuclear  faculty  licensing 
process  (Committee  Print,  dated  August 
29, 1974) . 

We  are  pleased  that  the  draft  blU  retains 
almost  all  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
AEC  blU  (S.  3179  and  H Ji.  13484) ,  Including 
the  "three  track"  approach  to  facility 
licensing  designed  to  help  achieve  the  goal 
of  reducing  the  time  to  bring  nuclear  power 
plants  on-Une  frcxn  the  present  ten  years 
to  a  period  of  six  years  or  less.  We  support 
enactment  of  the  draft  blU  In  Its  present 
form,  except  for  one  feature  described  in 
paragraph  1.  below.  Since  almost  aU  erf  the 
essential  features  of  the  AEC  blU  ara  re- 
tained, our  detailed  comments  will  fooua 
upon  the  differences  In  the  two  bllla. 

1.  The  AEC  bill  provides  for  a  limited  op- 
portunlty  for  a  hearing  at  the  operating 
license  stage  In  "track"  three  and  at  the 
operating  stage  In  "track"  two  regarding 
violations  of  Commission  licenslitg  require- 
ments (Including  those  relating  to  quality 
aasurance  matters)  and  advances  or  changes 
In  technology.  Opportunity  for  hearing  on 
advances  or  changes  In  technology  would  be 
retained.  However,  the  draft  bUl  replaces  the 
opportunity  for  hearing  on  violations  with 
an  opportunity  for  hearing  od  whether  as 
a  result  of  "a  specifically  Identified  quesUon 
substantlaUy  affecting  the  pubUc  health 
and  safety,  or  the  common  defense  and 
security,  or  the  protection  of  the  environ- 


ment having  been  left  unresolved  in  tbc 
most  recent  licensing  action  In  the  proceed, 
ing.  there  should  be  .  .  .  appropriate  actloo 
taken  .  .  .  that  will  provide  substantial  atf. 
dltlonal  protection.  .  ."  WbUe  imder  the 
draft  bill.  AEC  would  retain  authority  to 
order  that  a  hearing  be  held  on  violations  at 
these  points  in  time,  we  believe  that  a  statu, 
tory  provision  for  an  opportunity  t<x  heartw 
Is  warranted  because  of  the  special  nittt 
Blgnlficanoe  of  proper  ooostruetlon  practtas 
and  effective  quality  assurance  program  im* 
plementatlon  during  construction.  Then, 
fore,  wa  prefer  the  provisions  in  the  AEO 
bUl  providing  for  an  opportunity  for  hearim 
on  violations  of  Ucenslng  requirements. 

a.  A  new  section  111  has  been  added  la 
the  draft  bill  which  would  (a)  direct  the 
Commission  to  esUbUsh  priorities  In  review- 
ing applications  and  take  other  actions  to 
encourage  applicants  for  site  permiu  aa« 
licenses  tor  nuclear  powerplants  to  engats 
In  adequate  and  open  advance  planning  for 
the  sites  and  plants,  (b)  direct  the  Commis- 
sion to  participate  In  the  FPC's  adequacy 
and  reliability  programs  with  the  reglooi, 
and  (c)  direct  the  Commission  to  requite 
advance  notice  of  ming  applicants  for  site 
permits  and  licenses  and  of  filing  petitlom 
to  approve  plant  designs  by  rule.  The  Com- 
mission  believes  that  these  provisions  wouM 
be  extremely  useful  and  supports  them. 

3.  A  new  section  lllc,  has  been  added  pro- 
viding  for  a  nuclear  energy   center  survey 
The  survey  Is  to  be  completed  by  June  SO 
1976,  and  updated  from  time  to  time.  Th« 
Commission  would  be  authorised  to  encour- 
age   location   of   reactors   and    related   fuel 
cycle  facilities  on  such  nuclear  energy  centar 
sites.  The  Commission  supports  this  provi- 
sion. There  is  some  ambiguity  whether  "des- 
ignation" of  a  site  In  the  survey  precludes 
the  need  for  site  approval  in  a  Ucenslng  pro- 
ceeding. We  believe  that  the  better  construe- 
tlon  of  the  blU  is  that  licensing  approval 
would  still  be  required,  although  some  clart- 
flcatlon  would  be  helpful.  We  note  that  tat 
Senate-passed    reorganization    bill    contalm 
a  similar  provision    (section   112).  We  also 
note  that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Is  conducting  some  similar  studies,  and  In 
ImplemenUng  section  lllc.  the  Commission 
would  seek  to  avoid  any  duplication  of  effort. 
4.  The  AEC  bUl  abolished  the  requirement 
for  mandatory  ACRB  review  of  certain  appU- 
catlons  and  provided  for  review  at  the  option 
of   the   Commission.   In   the   draft    bill  the 
ACRS  review  provLslons  have  been  changed 
to  conform  to  prior  AEC  proposed  legisla- 
tion, l.e.,  ACRS  review  U  In  most  cases  at  the 
option  of  the  Commission  or  the  ACRS.  The 
Commission  supports  this  change. 

6.  A  new  section  186b  has  been  added  that 
would  serve  as  specific  authority  for  the 
AEC's  so-called  "Limited  Work  AuthorlM- 
Uon"  ("LWA")  rule  In  10  OFR  {  80.10(e). 
The  rule  provides  a  procedure  whereby, 
after  a  defined  review  and  hearing,  applicants 
for  construction  permits  for  nuclear  power 
reactors  may  commence  limited  construc- 
Uon  activities  prior  to  receipt  of  a  full  con- 
struction permit.  In  the  draft  bill  the  con- 
cept would  be  broadened  to  cover  all  con- 
struction permit  or  combined  construction 
permit  and  operating  Ucense  applications  for 
aU  nuclear  facilities.  The  Commission  be- 
Ueves  that  this  confirmation  of  its  authority 
wUl  be  useful  and  supports  the  section. 

6.  The  AEC  bUl  would  permit  AEC  to  au- 
thorize Interim  operation  of  a  nuclear  power 
reactor  in  advance  of  completion  of  the 
hearing  where  it  determines  that  this  to 
"necessary  in  the  public  Interest  by  virtue 
of  the  need  for  power  In  the  affected  area." 
In  the  draft  blU  this  interim  Uoenslng  pro- 
vision has  been  broadened  so  as  to  apply  to 
all  nuclear  facilities  (not  Just  nuclear  ponw 
reactors),  the  required  "need  for  power"  de- 
termination has  been  broadened  to  a  "pub- 
lic Interest"  determination,  "good  cause" 
must  be  shown  by  any  applicant  for  such  sn 
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interim  license,  and  the  Cmnmlsslon  is  re- 
quired to  request  public  comments  on  any 
"public  Interest"  determination  prior  to  is- 
suance of  any  Interim  Ucense.  The  "public 
Interest"  determination  would  include,  at 
leist  In  the  case  of  faculties  other  than 
powerplants,  the  need  to  avoid  undue  delay 
in  the  operation  of  the  facility.  The  Com- 
mission supports  these  changes.  The  lan- 
guage In  the  AEC  bill  that  the  Commission's 
substantive  requirements  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  must  be  met  for  any  such  In- 
terim license  has  been  dropped.  We  would 
not  construe  this  deletion  as  authorizing 
relaxation  of  substantive  licensing  require- 
ments, although  some  clarification  would  be 
desirable. 

7.  A  new  section  I89c.  has  been  added  that 
W3uld  direct  the  Commission  to  follow  ex- 
pedited licensing  procedures.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  vested  with  specific  authority 
to  establlBh  time  limits  on  the  completion 
of  various  phases  of  licensing  proceedings,  to 
limit  discovery  to  reasonably  specific  iMues 
and  confine  hearings  to  substantial,  genuine, 
and  material  Issues  of  fact,  to  apply  an  ex- 
panded res  Judicata  and  collateral  estoppel 
concept,  and  to  be  the  lead  agency  under 
NEPA.  The  expanded  res  Judicata  and  col- 
lateral estoppel  concept  would  foreclose  liti- 
gation of  an  issue  in  a  licensing  proceeding 
If  the  Issue  was  decided  or  could  have  been 
raised  m  a  prior  proceeding  on  the  same 
application  or  an  application  regarding  the 
same  facility,  site  or  design  on  the  basis  of 
Information  then  avaUable,  unless  there  Is  a 
significant  change  In  circumstances  and  the 
Issue  Is  a  substantial  one.  While  this  par- 
ticular provision  dealing  with  relitigation 
of  Issues  Is  not  contained  In  the  AEC  bill, 
full  Implementation  of  the  provision  would 
not  be  mandated  In  all  cases  but  authorized, 
and  the  Commission  believes  that  the  pro- 
vision can  be  Implemented  in  a  reasonable 
fashion  so  as  not  to  unduly  restrict  public 
participation.  Tor  example,  the  provision, 
would  serve  as  specific  confirmatory  author- 
ity to  prevent  needless  relitigation  of  Issues 
covered  by  a  prior  generic  manufacturing 
license  proceeding.  The  other  provisions  con- 
firm present  AEC  authority.  On  this  basis, 
the  Commission  supports  the  section. 

8.  The  AEC  bUl  would  authorise  an  appli- 
cant for  a  construction  permit  or  a  com- 
bined construction  permit  and  operating  li- 
cense for  a  facility  to  be  located  on  an 
approved  site  to  commence  limited  construc- 
tion upon  filing  of  the  appUcatlon.  In  the 
draft  bill  a  one-year  limit  has  been  Im- 
posed on  the  duration  of  any  such  on-site 
work  that  Is  safety  related  and  on  any  work 
under  an  "LWA"  (see  paragraph  6.)  that  is 
safety  related,  except  that  the  Commission 
may  extend  the  period  for  good  cause.  While 
the  one-year  limit  could  In  certain  cases 
catise  a  hUtus  in  construction  actlvlUes,  the 
provision  for  extensions  makes  the  provision 
workable.  The  Commission  supports  these 
changes. 

9.  In  the  AEC  bill,  an  offer  of  an  "on  the 
record"  rulemaking  hearing  would  be  re- 
quired on  design  approval  in  order  for  the 
construction  permit  or  combined  construc- 
tion permit  and  operating  Ucense  or  operat- 
ing license  hearing  to  be  "dispensed  with  In 
"track"  three.  This  requirement  for  an  "on 
the  record"  rule  making  hearing  would  be 
eliminated  in  the  draft  bUl.  However,  the 
<lraft  bUl  wotUd  add  the  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  at  the  construction  stage  In  "track" 
three  on  whether,  because  of  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, appUcatlon  of  the  earlier  de- 
sign approval  wiu  not  serve  the  purposes  for 
wtolch  It  was  given.  Both  bills  provide  the 
AEC  with  flexibility  to  choose  Informal  rule 
making  (notice  and  comment,  with  perhMs 
»  neglslatlve  type"  hearing),  formal  rule 
making  ("on  the  record"  hearings),  or  some 

hybrid"  procedure  for  general  design  ap- 
proval by  rule.  The  opportunittas  for  pub- 
Uo  participation  in  formal  bearlacs  on  gen- 
eral   design    matters    are,    upon    analysis 


sloUlar  in  both  bills.  Where  AKC  chooses  in- 
formal rule  making,  opportunity  for  bearing 
In  "track"  three  at  the  construction  permit 
or  operaUng  stage  on  general  design  matters 
covered  by  the  rule  would  be  restricted  un- 
der both  bills,  although  the  issues  that  could 
effectively  be  Utlgated  would  be  different. 
Where  formal  rule  making  is  selected,  the 
rule  making  Itself  offers  an  opportunity  for 
full  public  participation  on  general  design 
matters.  However,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  draft  bill  adds  an  opportunity  for  bear- 
ing at  the  cocstructlon  stage  to  "challenge" 
the  rule  on  the  basis  of  special  circum- 
stances. Since  the  draft  bUl  retains  an  op- 
portunity for  hearing  at  the  construction 
stage  to  "challenge"  the  rule  on  the  basis 
of  special  circumstances.  Since  the  draft  bUl 
retains  an  opportunity  for  effective  public 
participation  on  important  general  design  is- 
sues and.  In  some  cases,  provides  for  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  public  participation, 
the  Commission  supi>ort8  the  change. 

10.  A  new  section  193  has  been  added  deal- 
ing with  Federal-State  cooperation.  The 
Commission  would  be  specifically  authorized 
to  coordinate  Its  reviews  and  proceedings 
with  the  States,  comduct  consolidated  hear- 
ings on  environmental  matters  with  the 
States,  and  avoid  duplication  of  efforts  of  the 
States  m  environmental  data  collection.  The 
Cosnmlsston  supports  these  provisions.  A 
number  of  States  have  expresesd  an  Interest 
In  holding  consolidated  hearings  and  the 
provUlon  offering  specific  authcnrity  for  the 
Commission  to  bold  such  hearings  shovild  be 
extremely  useful. 

11.  A  new  section  194  has  been  added  in 
the  draft  bUl  dealing  with  assistance  to 
hearmg  participants.  The  Commission  would 
be  required  to  meet  with  potential  inter- 
veners wherever  practicable,  serve  copies  of 
correspondence  on  aU  parties,  give  advance 
notice  of  meetings  with  applicants  to  all 
partle-s  ard  provide  all  parties  with  written 
siunmaries  of  such  meetings,  make  avaUable 
technical  studies  or  reports  to  parties,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  prepare  new 
technical  studies  or  reports  at  the  request 
of  a  party.  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
would  not  be  amended  and  there  are  no 
provisions  for  interlocutory  Judicial  review. 
Many  of  these  provisions  follow  present  AEC 
practice  and  the  Commission  supports  the 
new  section.  The  section  avoids  the  prob- 
lems regarding  interlocutory  judicial  re- 
view m  the  slmUar  provision  (section  206) 
In  the  Senate-passed  reorganization  bill 
(H.R.  11510). 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there   is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  firom  the  stand- 
point of  the  Admlnlstratiosi's  program. 
Sincerely, 

DixT  LsB  Rat, 

Chairman. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Duncan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  for  today  and  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Du  PoKT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arekds)  ,  for  the  week  of  November  11, 
on  account  of  official  business  as  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Congress  to  the  World 
Pood  Conference, 

Mr.  Mann  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'KtxLL) ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  death 
in  the  family. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia) .  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  to : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  30  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  Steelman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKinney,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  2  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Robison  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada,  for  5  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Archer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  5  minute,  today. 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WoLFT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DtJLSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Danhls,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Grasso,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deehlin,  for  15  minutes  to- 
day. ' 

Mr.  Poqua,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

vO . 

Mr.  Reuss  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks m  the  extension  of  the  Record  in 
five  instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik,  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  MosHER. 

Mr.  Mayne,  during  general  debate  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  HuDNTjT  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  his  remarks  on  HJl.  16901 

Mr.  Kemp  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter 
prior  to  vote  on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,598.50. 

Mr.  CoNTEHs  and  to  Include  extran- 
eous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $903.50. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Brothill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  HoQAN. 

Mr.  Porsythi. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instonces. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Derwinsri  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Brothill  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Lacomarsino. 
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Mr.  KuoKUT. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

Mr.  TowKLL  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsjp  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instan<*s. 

Mr.  COLLUJR  in  five  instai^es. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York; 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

(The  following  Member!  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklaloma )  and  to 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  vjonzalez  in  three  ina  ances. 
Mr.  Rauck  in  three  instal  tees. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Callfon  la  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Matsunaca. 
?vlr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  1| 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachuse 
Mr.  Stokes  in  three  inst 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Californii  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryla 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  Yorl  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rancel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Reid  in  two  InstancesU 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  three  iistances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Koch  in  two  instance 

Mr.  Drinan  in  10  InstancejJ 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Brademas. 


SENATE  BILLS  Ri 


IRED 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  t  le  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  !  peaker's  ta- 
ble and.  under  the  rule  ref  rred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  3191.  An  act  to  amend  tl  le  10,  0nlted 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  KJmmlssloned 
officers  of  the  Army  In  regulai  grades  below 
major  may  be  InvoluntarU  r  discharged 
whenever  there  Is  a  reductloi  In  force;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Seryfces. 

S.  3943.  An  act  to  extend  the:  ilme  for  using 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  oul  the  1973  Ru- 
ral Environmental  Assistance 
the  1974  Rural  Environmental 


Program;  to  the  Committee  a  i  Agriculture. 


Program  and 
Coneervatlon 


ENROLLED  BILLS  ANI)  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS   SKInED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  CSftmmlttee  on 
House  Admiiaistration,  rpxtrted  that 
that  committee  had  examlrsd  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  anoint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  sfpied  by  the 
Speaker :  \ 

HJl.  11641.  An  act  to  uneial  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  Adn^nlstratlon  Act 
of  1966  In  order  to  strengths^  the  standards 


under  which  the  Se-:retary  of  the  Interior 
may  permit  certain  uses  to  be  made  of  areas 
within  the  System  and  to  require  payment  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  rights-of-way  or 
other  Interests  granted  in  such  areas  in  con- 
nection with  such  uses:  and 

HJ.  Res.  1131.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

The  SPEAI-IER  announced  to  an  en- 
rolled bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  foUowing  title: 

S.  1794.  An  act  to  amend  section  308  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  dis- 
bursing ortlcer.  deputy  disbursing  officer,  and 
certifying  officers  and  employees  of  the  QOT- 
ernment  Printing  Office; 

8. 2220.  An  act  to  repeal  the  "cooly  trade" 
laws; 

S.  3362.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  operation, 
maintenance,  and  continued  construction  of 
the  Federal  transmission  system  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  by  use  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Power  System  and 
the  proceeds  of  revenue  bonds,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  and 

S.J.  Res.  123.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  procurement  of  an  oU  portrait  and 
marble  bust  of  former  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

On  October  8.   1974: 

H.R.  3532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
L.  Tyndall,  Bruce  Edward  Tyndall,  Klmberly 
Fay  Tyndall,  and  Lisa  Mlchele  Tyndall; 

HJl.  6641.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  New  Mexico 
State  University,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.; 

HJl.  6202.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Johnson; 

H.R.  6477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucille 
de  Saint  Andre; 

HJl.  7135.  An  act  to  amend  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  claims  against  the  United 
States  by  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  civilian  officers  and  employees  for 
damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal  property  In- 
cident to  their  service;  and 

H.R.  12471.  An  act  to  amend  section  652 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  known  as  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
On  October  9,  1974: 

H.R.  7964.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  in  a  deed  conveying 
certain  lands  to  the  State  of  New  York  and 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  in- 
terests In  such  lands  so  as  to  permit  such 
State,  subject  to  certain  condltlonsi.  to  sell 
such  land. 

HJl.  9054.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  execute  a  subordination  agreement 
with  respect  to  certain  lands  In  Lee  County, 
South  Carolina";   and 

H.R.  11637.  An  act  to  extend  and  expand 
the  authority  for  carrying  out  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  programs  on  military 
reservations,  and  to  authorize  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  programs  on  certain  public 
lands. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs. 
day,  October  10,  1974.  at  12  o'clock  nooa 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

2844.  Under  clause  2  rule  XXTV,  a  letter 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
improvement  needed  in  documenting 
computer  systems,  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S.  1064.  An  act  to  Improve  judicial 
machinery  by  amending  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  broaden  and  clarify  the 
grounds  for  judicial  disqualification;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  93-1453) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1423.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  13002.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  assure  that 
the  public  Is  provided  with  safe  drinking 
water,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
93-1454).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  1424.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  17027. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Visitor  Center 
Faculties  Act  of  1968  (Rept.  No.  93-1465). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  submitted  a  report  with  re- 
spect to  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  IS, 
1946  (60  Stat.  1050;  25  U.S.C.  70a)  (Rept.  No. 
93-1456).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  14225  (Rept.  No. 
93-1467),  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND: 
H.R.  17176.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  time  for 
using  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
1973  rural  environmental  assistance  program 
and  the  1974  rural  environmental  conserva- 
tion program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  CARTER : 
H3.  17177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DENT    (for  himself.  Mr.  P«- 
KiMS,  Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Caknzt  of  Ohio, 
Mr.   SKHPLrr,   Mr.    BEvnx,   Mr.   Mc- 
Daok,  and  Mr.  Molloran)  : 
H.R.  17178.  A  bill  to  revise  the  black  lung 
benefits  program  to  transfer  the  residual  lia- 
bility; to  the  Committee  on  Education  an4 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  17179.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  excM 
tax  on  cigarettes,  and  to  amend  the  Publie 


Health  Service  Act  to  Increaee  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  by  amounts  equal  to  the 
increase  in  receipts  from  such  tax;  to  the 
Csmmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 
H.R.  17180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  certain  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  65  or  who  are 
disabled  a  refundable  tax  credit  for  property 
taxei  paid  by  them  on  their  principal  resi- 
dences or  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  rent 
they  pay  for  their  principal  realdenoea;  ta 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meazu. 

By   Mrs.    ORASSO    (for    beraelf,    Mr. 
Bentrz.  Mrs.   BooGB,   Mr.  Coktzrs, 
Mr.      CoTTXa,      Mr.      Dominick      V. 
Danieus,     Mr.     fUMMomtcfK,     ISr. 
Hkchlxb  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hel- 
^rosKi,  Mr.  Long  of  Itfaryland,  Mr. 
MuspHY    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Patten, 
Mr.     RosENTHAi.,     Mrs.     SCBXOEOn, 
Mrs.  SuLuvAN,  and  Mr.  Yatxs)  : 
H.R.    17181.  A   bUl   to   make   It   an  unfair 
practice  for  any  retailer  to  Increase  the  price 
of  certain   consumer   commodities  once   he 
marks  the  price  on  any  such  consumer  com- 
modity,  and   to  permit   the  Federal   Trade 
Commission  to  order  any  such  retailer  to  re- 
fund any  amounts  of  money  obtained  by  so 
Increasing  the  price  of  such  consumer  com- 
modity; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MrrcHKLL  ot  Maryland) : 
H.R.  17182.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  nationwide  machinery  for  guaran- 
teeing to  all  adiilt  Americans  able  and  willing 
to  work  the  availability  of  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  useful  and  rewarding  employment.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mann)  : 
H.R.  17183.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  cf  1964  to  provide  Individuals 
a  limited  exclusion  from   gross  Income   for 
Interest  on  deposits  In  certain  savings  insti- 
tutions;   to    the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  17184.  A  biU  to  ame.-id  section  1002(e) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  deter- 
mine the  revenue  needs  of  each  carrier  on  an 
Individual  basis  in  any  proceeding  relating  to 
the  establishment  cf  rates  for  tbe  carriage  of 
persons  or  property;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Porel-jn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  17185.  A  bUl  to  amezMl  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act  so  as  to  require  States 
to  extend  to  not  more  than  39  weeks  the 
period  for  which  an  individual  may  receive 
regular  unemployment  compensation,  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  financing  of  one-half  of  the 
costs  attributable  to  the  extension  ot  bene- 
fits S3  required,  to  provide  minimum  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  eligibility  for  such  com- 
pensatirn.  and  to  limit  the  use  of  waiting 
periods  for  the  receipt  of  such  compensation; 
and  otherwise  to  extend  and  improve  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  Insurance 
rates:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.R.  17186.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  unnecessary 
commitment  of  Government  funds  to  the 
Emergency  Uvestock  Credit  Act  of  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.R.  17187.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  any  increase 
In  the  price  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
by  any  retailer  once  a  price  is  placed  on  any 
such  commodity  by  such  retaUer,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

McKat,     Mr.     SAXBAms,     and     Mr. 

BiEsna) : 

H.R.    17188.    A    bill    to    enforce    the    first 

amendment  and  fourth  amendment  to  the 

Constitution  and  the  constitutional  right  of 


privacy  by  prcriilbltlng  any  civil  officer  of  the 
United  States  or  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  from  using  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  exer- 
cls*  BurveUlance  of  clvUians  or  to  execute  the 
dvll  laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
HJl.  17189.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4483 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  relat- 
ing to  exemptions  from  the  highway  use  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    THONE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Alezanoxk,    Mr.    Madigan,    and    Mr. 
Matbis  of  Georgia) : 
HA.  17190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  improved  emergency 
loan  procedures;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  17191.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  Indemnity  pay- 
ments to  farmers  who  have  suffered  crop 
depredation  by  migratory  birds  or  other  pro- 
tected wildlife,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.R.  17192.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  trade  or 
business    deduction    to    firemen    for    meals 
which  they  eat  while  at  their  post  of  duty 
overnight;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERQ : 
HJl.  17193.  A  bill  to  provide  for  joint 
action  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  limit  outlays  from  budget  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS: 
H.R.  17194.  A  bill  to  make  It  an  unfair 
practice  for  any  retailer  to  Increase  the  price 
of  certain  consumer  commodities  once  he 
marks  the  price  on  any  such  consumer  com- 
modity, and  to  permit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  order  any  such  retailer  to  re- 
fund any  amounts  of  money  obtained  by  so 
■  Increasing  the  price  of  such  consumer  com- 
modity; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI : 
H.R.  17195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
a  limited  exclusion  from  gross  income  for 
Interest  on  deposits  In  certain  savings  In- 
stitutions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   FINDLEY    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Paicx  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hungatx,  Mr. 
Kltjcztnski,     Mrs.     Stn.LivAN,     Mr. 
StminctoN,  Mrs.  Coluns  of  Illinois, 
Mr.    Collier,    Mr.    Hankaran,    Mr. 
Maoican,  and  Mr.  O'Brien)  : 
H.R.  17196.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Locks  and  Dam  No.  26,  Mississippi 
River,  Alton   ni.,  and  Mo.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

B^Mr.  OIAIMO: 
H.R.  17197.  A  bin  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  regulated  electric  utilities  to  re- 
duce the  Increases  in  electric  utility  rates 
caused  by  Increases  In  the  price  of  residual 
oU;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OUYER: 
H.R.  17198.  A  bill  to  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  reasonably  priced  mortgage  credit  for 
home  purchases:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HUBER: 
H.R.  17199.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  U.S.  in- 
dustries shall  have  the  right  of  first  re- 
fusal on  nuclear  fuels  and  materials  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  HUNT   (tor  himself  and  Mr. 

BnOOJMMELD)  : 

HJt.  17300.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  ;or 
the  President  to  reduce  amounts  appropri- 
ated piu-suant  to  an  appropriation  act  by  an 
amount  equal  to  rot  more  than  5  percent  of 


the  aggregate  amount  i^iproprlated  by  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HJl.  17201.  A  bill  to  provkle  for  the  defense 
of  judges  and  judicial  officers  aued  In  thelr 
offlclal  capacities;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  17202.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
failure  of  a  convicted  penon  to  aurrender 
himself  to  the  Attorney  General;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  17303.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  611 
and  027  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  retirement  of  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  CourtM  and  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  17304.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  as  recommended  In  the  message  of 
the  President  of  October  4.  1974  (H.  Doc.  93- 
365),  transmitted  pursuant  to  section  1012 
of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By   Mr.    MARTIN    of    North    Carolina 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  E^eicp)  : 
HJl.  17206    A  blU  to  limit  budget  outlays 
of  the  Federal  Government  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1976,  to  $396  Mlllon:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN : 
HJl.  17206.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  payment 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
program  for  allergenic  extracts,  whether  or 
not  administered  by  the  physician  who  pre- 
pared them;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN : 
HJl.  17207.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  480 
to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  live  beef  cattle 
for  donation  to  Honduras  and  other  nations 
experiencing  widespread  .'amine:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  17208.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  temporary 
program  whereby  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  obtain  feed  for  beef  cattle  and 
sell  such  feed  to  cattlemen  at  a  reduced  rate 
If  the  parity  price  of  milk  falls  below  a  speci- 
fied level;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
HJl.  17209.  A  bill  to  extend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  bale  ties  for  baling 
cotton,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Huncate)  : 
H.R.  17210.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  i>ermit  individuals 
who  are  residents  in  certain  public  institu- 
tions to  receive  supplementary  security  In- 
come benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REES : 
HJl.  17211.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  an  Office 
for  Economic  Policy  Cocrrlinatlon  within  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  an  Office  of 
EnertT?  Pcrilcy  Coordination  within  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.  17212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  $500  of  Interest  on  savings  In  the 
case  of  an  individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  17213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  groos 
Income  $1,000  of  interest  on  savings  In  th* 
case  of  an  individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mltt<>e  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SPENCS  (for  himself,  Mr 
Davis  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Doait, 
Mr.  DU  Pont,  Mr.  Gettys.  Mr.  Halet, 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mabtin  of  Nortb 
Carolina.  Mr.  Nrx,  Mr.  Prete«.  Mr. 
Stephens,  Mr.  Tatlob  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  Mr  Young  of  South  Caro- 
Una) : 
H.R.  17214.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eutaw  Springs  National  Bat« 
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tiaifleld  Park  in  the  State  of  fouth  Carolina, 
and  tor  other  piupoees;  to  th#  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WTMAN: 
HH.  17210.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
State*  Code,  to  permit  orgaitizations  or  as- 
aoclatlons  of  older  citizens  to  qualify  for  spe- 
cial bulk  thlrd-olaaa  mall  rates:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Po«t  Oflce  and  Clvfi  Service. 

By  Mr.  ItXASAZm   (f<w  himself,  Mr. 

Hmoxjul,  Mr.  MoixoHAN,  Mr.  Paxub. 

<  Mr.  LxNT,  Mr.  BsAao,!  Mr.  Kktcrttk, 

Mr.  RoNCAixo  of  New  York,  Mr.  Qthb, 

Mr.   Benttkz,    Mr.    DftiwiKSKi,    Mr. 

Haskxncton,  Mr.  DoiCzincK  V.  Dair- 

rxLB,  Mr.  MrrcRKLL  orNew  York,  Mr. 

EsRixMAN,     Mr.    WRTnotuasT,    Mr 

Bttroind,  Mr.  Oaskt  of  Texas,  Mr. 

BKOTaoLL    of    North    Carolina.   Mr. 

Hanlkt,  Mr.  Abono^,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

Clokt) : 

HJl.  17218.  A  bill  to  prohlb^  the  shipment 

In  Interstate  commerce  of  dogs  Intended  to 

be  used  to  fight  other  dogs  tor  purposes  of 

sport,   wagering,   or  entertaiament;    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARAZin   (for  himself,  Mr 
Wtus.  Mr.  CoMTB,  yte.  Micasi.,  Mr. 
JUrun.  Mr.  Toxnro  lOf  Alaska,  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  Sfxncs.  Mr.  Roncsixo  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Wtduk)  : 
HJl.  17217.  A  bill  to  deautborlze  perma- 
nently the  construction  of  this  Tocks  Island 
Dam  on  the  Delaware  River;  t^  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ESCR  (for  hioiself  and  Mr. 
Qtm)  (by request):  \ 
H.R.  17218.  A  bUl  to  establl^  a  specUl  un. 
employment  assistance  prograin;  and  a  com- 
munly  improvement  program  :.£  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  ion  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROSMER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Pkicb  of  Illinois) :         \ 

HJ.  Res.   1161.  Joint  resoliblon  assuring 

compensation  for  damages  cauied  by  nuclear 

Incidents  Involving  the  nucle^  reactor  ~of  a 


IT.8.  warship;   to  the  J<4nt  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

ByMr.  A8PIN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  663.  (Tencurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
recognition  by  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Union's  occupation  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York : 

H.  Con.  Res.  664.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  target  for  budget  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  WRIOHT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  666.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  target  for  budget  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1975;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nelskn)  : 

H.  Res.  1426.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  incident  to  the  presentation  of  a 
portrait  of  Hon.  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMrs.  QRASSO: 

H.  Res.  1426.  Resolution  concerning  the 
safety  and  freedom  of  Valentyn  Moroz, 
Ukrainian  historian;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  OUYER: 

H.  Res.  1427.  Resolution  expressing  the 
s^nse  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  need  for  Immediate  and  substan- 
tial public  investments  in  agriculture  re- 
search and  technology  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  Increasing  food  production;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.  Res.  1428.  Resolution  expressing  the 
concern  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  financial  situation  of  U.S.-flag 
carriers  engaged  in  international  air  trans- 
portation; to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  REES: 
H.  Rea.  1429.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  partlclpa- 
tlon  by  State  and  local  governments  In  the 
formulation  of  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

En.BXKa) : 

H.  Res.   1430.   Resolution   concerning  the 

safety    and    freedom    of    Valentyn    Moras, 

Ukrainian  historian;   to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  AffalzB. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 
H.  Ree.   1431.   Resolution  concerning  the 
safety    and    freedom    of    Valentyn    Mora, 
Ukrainian  historian;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON : 
H.R.  17219.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rhody 
B.  Latgo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJt.  17220.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  In 
Deuk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROY: 
HJEl.  17221.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  UUa  8. 
Anderson;     to     the     Committee     on     tiM 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.SHRIVER: 
H.R.  17222.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Geary  County,  Kans..  to  Margaret  O.  More; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaln. 

ByMr.  WRIOHT: 

HJt.  17223.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Osoar 

Antonio  Salas,  his  wife  Alberta  Garcia,  and 

their  children  Bertha  Marlbel.  Patricia,  and 

Jullza:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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IWAYS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BlIlD,  JR. 

OP    VIRCINIA       I 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October^,  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  p.  BYRD.  .it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  financial  plight  (X  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways  is  a  s^ous  matter. 
I  support  the  administration's  plan  to 
secure  more  equitable  treatment  for 
Pan  Am  and  our  other  fntemational 
carriers.  ? 

However,  I  cannot  end»se  the  pro- 
posal which  has  been  a<»anced  for  a 
large-scale  cash  subsidy  df  Pan  Am  to 
be  paid  from  tax  funds.  I  |o  not  believe 
the  Government  should  b|  in  the  busi- 
ness of  bailing  out  distresftd  firms  with 
the  taxpayers'  money.         1 

An  excellent  summatlotj  of  th"  issues 
Involved  in  the  sltuatloit  of  Pan  Am 
appeared  recently  in  thsf  Shenandoah 
Herald  and  Shenandoaii  Valley  of 
Woodstock,  Va.  D.  Lat^an  Mims  is 
president  of  this  newspaper,  and  Robert 
P.  Thompson  is  the  editor. 

I  ask  unanimous  con^nt  that  the 
text  of  the  editorial  ccqiceming  Pan 
Am,  "Subsidy  Idea  Isi  Wrong,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  |>f  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objectlo^.  the  editorial 

i 

■    i 
1 

I 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

SuBsmT  Idea  Is  Wiong 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  the  "fiag 
carrier"  of  the  United  States  on  many  inter- 
national air  routes,  is  appealing  for  federal 
subsidies  to  avoid  financial  collapse.  We 
sympathize  with  Pan  Am  and  Its  employee 
and  stockholders,  but  we  think  it  would  be 
a  bad  Idea  for  the  American  taxpayer  to 
ball  out  this  famous  airline,  even  If  It  would 
be  a  blow  to  our  national  pride  to  see  It  go 
under. 

If  there  Is  any  argument  to  be  made  at  all 
for  federal  funds  to  be  used  for  rescuing 
Pan  Am,  It  Is  that  the  airline  owes  many  of 
its  problems  to  short-sighted  policies  of  our 
own  government.  Rather  than  start  writing 
checks  to  cover  these  mistakes,  the  govern- 
ment should  try  to  create  conditions  that 
make  It  easier  for  our  international  air 
carriers  to  Furvive. 

Our  government  can  do  nothing  about  the 
fact  that  moft  of  the  67  foreign  airlines 
that  compete  directly  or  Indirectly  with  VS. 
airlines  on  international  routes  are  subsi- 
dized by  their  governments.  However,  there 
Is  no  e.xcuse  for  the  United  States  to  be 
making  the  competitive  advantage  of  for- 
eign airlines  even  greater. 

Why,  for  instance,  should  Australia's 
Qantas  Airlines  pay  a  •271  fee  to  land  one 
of  Its  747  Jumbo  jets  at  San  Francisco  when 
Pan  Am  must  pay  a  (4,200  fee  to  land  at 
Sydney.  Australia?  Why  Is  our  government- 
sponsored  Export-Import  B.ink  loaning 
money  to  foreign  airlines  at  special  low  in- 
terest rates  so  they  can  purchase  aircraft  In 


the  United  States,  when  they  are  going  to 
use  those  planes  to  compete  with  XJB.  air- 
lines that  must  pay  prevailing  high  com- 
mercial Interest  rates  to  buy  the  eame  kind 
of  planes?  Why  Is  the  VB.  Postal  Service 
paying  foreign  carriers  more  to  carry  mall 
than   It   pays   to  our   own   airlines? 

Some  of  these  Inequities  can  only  be  Ironed 
out  at  the  International  level.  The  United 
States  has  followed  an  "open  skies"  policy 
giving  foreign  airlines  virtually  unlimited 
access  to  the  U.8.  travel  market.  Some  for- 
eign countries  openly  discourage  their  citi- 
zens from  flying  on  UJ8.  airlines  In  order  to 
create  patronage  for  their  own  national  car- 
rlere.  There  should  be  the  same  reciprocity 
In  the  sphere  of  air  travel  that  we  pursue  in 
our  free  trade  policies. 

Pan  Am  Is  not  the  only  VS.  airline  caught 
In  a  equeeze  between  skyrocketing  operatti^ 
costs  and  fare  and  route  structures  that  are 
often  slow  to  reflect  changes  in  competitive 
conditions  In  the  travel  market.  Trans  World 
Airlines,  for  one.  Is  suffering  the  same  dis- 
advantages as  Pan  Am  in  international  serv- 
ice but  can  cushion  its  losses  with  Its  do- 
mestic routes  and  subsidiary  operations.  If 
the  survival  of  Pan  Am  Is  Important  to  the 
national  interest,  domestic  carriers  might 
consider  yielding  on  their  opposition  to 
granting  Pam  Am  some  domestic  routes,  too. 

Congress  wlU  no  doubt  be  told  that  Pan 
Am's  appeal  for  subsidies  Is  a  "lart  resort." 
'^t  oan  hnrdlv  be  viewed  as  that  when  changes 
are  possible  In  our  national  and  Interna- 
tional air  policy  that  could  put  Pan  Am  and 
other  U.S.  carriers  on  a  far  more  equltabU 
•jvls  of  competition  In  the  world  travel  mar- 
ket. 
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THE  CARGO  PREFERENCE  BILL 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

or    NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wediiesday.  October  9.  1974 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  and  again  on  September  18. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Hurleigh  devoted  his  eve- 
ning news  commentary  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Sj^tem  Network  to  the 
Senate's  passage  of  the  cargo  pref- 
ence  bill.  He  made  some  rather  pointed 
remarks  about  "talking  out  of  both  sides 
of  the  mouth.": 

Some  of  the  very  memben  of  Oongr— , 
he  said,  "who  speak  the  loudest  In  public 
to  stop  Inflation  and  call  for  prompt  action 
to  do  something  about  Inflation,  have  voted 
for  this  bill  which  wUI  drive  up  the  prices 
for  literally  thousands  of  products  from  the 
food  store  to  the  gaa  station. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  may 
not  have  heard  these  commentaries  on 
this  very  inflationary  legislation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentaries were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

COMMENTABT    BT    ROBEKT   F.   HOXLUCH. 
SEFTBMBm    17.    1974 

Once  again  the  expression  "talking  out 
of  both  sides  of  the  mouth"  is  most  apt  to 
describe  a  nmnber  of  law-maken  who  have 
been  the  moet  articulate  in  calling  for 
prompt  and  drastic  action  in  stopping  in- 
flation, yet  vote  for  a  measure  which  wiU 
Increase  the  coet  of  consumer  products.  The 
most  recent  case  In  pdnt  U  tba  42  to  S8 
Senate  vote  to  approve  the  Energy  Transpor- 
tation Security  Act  of  1974.  The  bill  has  a 
curious  history.  It  was  first  Introduced  In 
the  Congress  as  a  means  to  stop  the  "run- 
sway"  ships  of  our  Merehant  Marine  to  for- 
eign flags  and  foreign  crewmen.  Tlw  high 
wages  paid  to  American  seamen,  and  the  re- 
sultant high  coet  of  cqieratlon  was  the  reason 
American  ship  owners  gave  for  registering 
tankers  and  other  cargo  ships  in  foreign 
nations,  such  as  Liberia.  As  this  practice  be- 
came almost  the  custom  the  Job  lose  to 
American  seamen  became  critical.  There 
leemed  little  likeUhood  that  wages  could  be 
lowered  to  compete  because  tlw  oost-of-Uv- 
Ing  faced  by  Amerloan  seamen  has  always 
been  higher  than  that  of  their  counterparts 
in  the  countries  where  these  ships  were  reg- 
istered. 

Members  of  oongreas  in  the  maritime 
ports  were  understandably  sympathetic  to 
the  problem  and  supported  the  legislation 
which  will  force  at  least  30  percent  of  all 
oil  Imports  to  be  carried  In  American  flag 
ships  by  1977.  One  of  the  more  curious 
aspects  of  this  legUIatlon  is  the  opposition 
by  the  Defense,  Commerce,  Interior  and 
Transportation  Departments,  yet  the  title 
ot  "The  Bnwgy  Transportation  Security  Act 
of  1974". 

The  bill  may  have  had  oonsiderable 
merit  before  the  Israel-Arab  war  of  last 
year  brought  the  oil  embargo  by  the  Arab 
atates  and  precipitated  our  own  oil  crunch 
earlier  this  year;  then  the  quadrupling  of 
the  price  of  oil  by  the  oil  producing  na- 
tions and  the  resultant  Increase  In  the  coet 
of  ou  products  all  over  the  world. 

Now.  again,  the  oil  producing  nations  have 
voted  another  5  percent  Increase  for  thetr 
oil  which  will  affect  oil  Importing  nations 
once  again.  If  this  bUl  to  force  American 
importen  of  oil  to  use  at  least  30  percent 
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American  tankera  to  bring  ail  to  our  shores 
becomes  law,  the  consumer  Is  in  for  another 
round  of  inflation  on  all  products  which 
have  crude  oil  as  their  base — and  that  In- 
cludes thousands  of  petrochemical  products, 
paints  and  fertllizere  as  well  as  the  gas  and 
oil  for  cars,  trucks.  Industrial  plants,  utili- 
ties and  h<Mnes.  Just  think  about  It  for  a 
ntoment:  Some  of  the  very  members  of 
Congress  who  apetUt  the  loudest  in  public, 
to  stop  inflation,  and  call  for  prompt  action 
to  do  something  about  inflation,  have  voted 
for  this  bill  which  will  drive  up  the  prices 
for  literally  thousands  of  products  from  the 
food  store  to  the  gas  station. 

That's  w(hy  the  expression  "talking  out 
o<  both  sides  at  the  moutti"  seems  to  fit 
quite  well.  So  goes  the  world  today. 


Commentary  by  Robekt  F.  HtraLxiCH 
SKFTXMBEa  18,  1974 

We  reported  yesterday  that  the  House  and 
Senate  have  passed  the  "Energy  Transporta- 
tion Security  Act  of  1974"  which  would  cre- 
ate another  Inflationary  pressure  on  con- 
sumer prices  on  all  products  made  from 
crude  oll^«nd  that  means  thousands  of 
products  from  medicines  to  plastics,  from 
fertUlzere  to  Insecticides  as  well  as  the  mun- 
dane uses  of  refined  oil  for  Industry  and 
home,  and  cars  and  trucks. 

If  the  measure  passes  the  Congressional 
Conference  Committee  and  Is  signed  by  the 
President,  It  will  require  that  at  least  30 
percent  of  all  oil  Imported  to  this  country 
be  carried  In  American  fiag  ships  by  1977. 
The  bill  is  Intended  to  assist  the  maritime 
unions  whose  Jobs  have  been  disappearing 
as  t)ie  high  wages  of  the  American  seamen 
caiised  ship  owners  to  move  to  the  cheaper 
labor  provided  by  crews  in  foreign  nations. 

The  bill  has  been  around  for  a  number  of 
yean,  and  certainly  bad  some  merit  as 
American  seamen  found  themselves  with 
higher  wage  scalee  but  fewer  and  fewer  Jobs. 
The  hither  wage  rates  were  necessary  to 
maintain  a  standard  of  Uvlng  omnmensurate 
with  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States 
which  Is  much,  much  higher  than  that  of, 
say,  Liberia.  But  this  bill  and  the  American 
seamen  are  victims  of  the  Arab-Israeli  war 
of  last  October,  and  the  resultant  oil  em- 
bargo leading  to  quadrupled  cost  of  crude 
oil  from  the  Persian  Oulf . 

Now,  with  almost  every  product  using  oil 
as  a  base  raw  material  increased  in  price, 
the  question  of  whether  this  added  infla- 
tionary measure  should  become  law  is  being 
Ignored  by  many  who  otherwise  have  as- 
sumed the  posture  of  "Inflation  flghters" 
and  proteoton  of  the  consumer.  Some  mem- 
ben at  eongrees  apparently  didnt  want  to 
make  the  hard  decision,  didn't  want  to  be 
recorded  for  or  against  the  measure  and 
simply  dldnt  vote. 

Almost  a  third  of  the  Senate  was  absent 
when  the  measure  was  passed  42  to  38. 
That  totals  70  present  and  voting,  with  30 
Senaton  absent.  An  unusually  large  number 
of  absentees  on  such  an  important,  Infla- 
tionary measure  In  this  year  of  shrinking 
dollan.  And  what  of  the  sUence  of  the  many 
consimier  protective  groups  publicly  dedi- 
cated to  concern  for  the  people's  interest? 
So  much  good  Is  acc(Hnpllshed  by  these  con- 
sumer groups  that  they  must  never  allow 
themselves  to  duck  an  Issue  of  this  sort,  else 
their  credibility  may  lessen  and  they  could 
find  thetr  public  support  eroding  should  they 
began  to  pick  and  chose  their  targets. 

The  Inflationary  aspsots  of  this  legislation 
are  apparent  and  consumen  would  ulti- 
mately feel  the  Impact  on  their  pocketbooks. 

Perhaps  the  consumer  Interest  groups  an 
hopeful  the  bill  vrlll  not  survive  the  Oon- 
greaslonal  Conference  Committee,  or  that 
President  Ford  wUl  veto  the  measure,  and 
thus  allow  them  to  awrid  the  oontrovenlAl 
Issue.  So  goes  the  world  today. 
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SCHCX3LBUSING  IN  BOSTON 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   vnCINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  9.  1974 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, news  of  the  difficulties  associated 
with  implementation  of  a  schoolbuslng 
order  in  Boston  was  received  with  mixed 
emotions  in  the  South. 

In  the  September  23  edition  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Ed  Orimsley, 
the  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  that 
newspaper  and  author  of  a  column  called 
"Metronome,"  took  a  sly  poke  at  some 
of  the  hypocrisy  surrounding  busing,  in 
the  form  of  an  open  letter  to  liiayor 
White  of  Boston. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Orimsley's  humorous  ccAumzi, 
"Should  We  Dispatch  Freedom  Riders?", 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SHom.D  We  Dispatch  Frekdou  Rrosas? 
(By  Ed  Orimsley) 
Hon.  Kevin  H.  Wkitb, 
Mayor,  City  of  Boston. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Deab  Mk.  Matok:  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
from  news  stories  that  you  are  having  trouble 
Integrating  your  public  schools.  You  see,  I 
thought  Boston's  schools  had  been  inte- 
grated for  yean.  If  not  forever.  This  I  was  led 
to  believe  by  the  outraged  reaction  of 
Bostonlans  a  few  yean  ago  to  the  resistance 
some  Southern  communities  offered  to  inte- 
gration. 

But  I  was  misled,  and  that's  that.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  letter  Is  to  say  that  many  of  us 
dovra  here  would  like  very  much  to  help  you 
make  the  difficult  adjustments  you  now  find 
necessary.  Klndnees  deserves  klndnees,  after 
aU,  and  many  Northernen,  including  Boetoa- 
lans,  were  good  enough  to  come  south  to  help 
overcome  this  region's  opposition  to  school 
integration.  Why,  one  of  your  gqod  ladlss, 
Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Peabody,  was  even 
courageous  enough  to  spend  a  night  In  Jail  to 
set  an  example  for  the  South. 

What  specifically  oan  we  do  for  you?  Some 
of  my  friends  have  suggested  that  we  try  to 
send  some  Freedom  Riden  to  Boston.  The 
only  trouble  Is  that  we  might  find  it  dlflloult 
to  arrange  transportation,  since  most  of  our 
btises  are  needed  to  haul  children  hither  and 
yon  to  keep  our  schools  In  proper  racial  bal- 
ance. But  if  you  think  Freedom  Riders  would 
help,  well  see  what  we  can  do. 

cisuld  you  use  a  few  good  sermons?  During 
our  own  difficulties,  there  were  some  power- 
ful sermons  preached  about  the  South 's  need 
to  accept  Integration.  8(»ne  of  the  mlnlsten 
who  delivered  them  are  still  around  and 
might  welcome  the  opportunity  to  visit  Bos- 
ton. Barring  that,  we  probably  could  send 
you  copies  of  some  of  the  sermcns,  which  you 
could  distribute  to  mlnlsten  in  your  own 
city.  No  doubt  they  could  use  them  as  they 
are,  for  racial  prejudice  is  racial  prejudice 
wherever  it  may  be.  In  Boston  as  in  Birming- 
ham, and  opposition  to  massive  busing  is  a 
sign  of  prejudice.  Right? 

Another  potentially  helpful  sxiggestlon  la 
that  we  In  the  South  petition  Congress  to 
suspend  all  other  business  and  devote  its  ef- 
forts, for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  to  the 
objective  of  Integrating  the  schools  of  Boston 
and  of  the  North  in  general.  If  congressmen 
reacted  as  they  did  when  the  South  was  in- 
volved, they  would  make  fiery  speeches.  Issue 
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Indignant  statements,  pro{  Me  ptcus  resolu- 
tions and  express  themselvi  j  In  other  ways — 
all  In  an  effort  to  persuad  Boston  and  the 
North  to  Integrate  their  scb  oU. 

One  effect  of  this  wouK  be  to  focus  the 
national  media's  attention  n  your  situation. 
In  no  time  at  all.  Boston  v  >uld  be  swarming 


IC  and  ABC — all 
using  In  Boston. 
iu"d  never  forget, 
er  publications 
to   you.    Tom 


with  newsmen  from  CBS, 
eager  to  prepare  specials  on' 
It  would  be  an  experience 
Time,    Newsiceek    and    o 

would    devote    special    lss.,__    ._    _, 

Wicker  of  Tl:e  New  York  T^es  would  lecture 
you  for  a  month,  at  least. 

This  Is  the  way  the  natl  inal  media  \iould 
react.  I  am  certain,  for  thl  i  Is  the  way  they 
treated  the  South  when  1  was  Involved  In 
major  Integration  controvi  rsles.  And  surely 
the  national  media  would  aot  wish  to  treat 
the  North  differently.  Woul  I  they? 

Please  let  me  hear  from  y  u  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Sincerely. 

4  Ed    OarMELrr. 
federal  Judge  to 
help  supervise  your  busUig  Aan.  we  have  one 
that  we  may  be  wUUng  to  1 
awhile. 


PULASKI  DAY 


you  borrow  for 


1974 


HON.  MARIO  E  lAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR]  SENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  Octobe  ■  9,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Spe  ker.  this  past 
Sunday,  I  had  the  honor  )f  being  In  the 
reviewing  stand  for  ♦he  nnual  Pulaski 
Day  Parade  in  New  Yo  It  City  which 
marks  the  great  Polish  lollday  of  the 
same  name,  which  happ  sns  to  fall  on 
October  11. 

On  this  day  millions  o  Poles  around 
the  world  pay  tribute  to  :ount  Caslmir 
Pulaski,  a  nobleman  who  jecame  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  »ders  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  Army.  After 
joining  the  Army  in  177'  ,  Pulaski  rose 
in  prominence,  and  reach  d  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  and  ch  ef  of  cavalry. 
His  most  noted  accomplls  unent  was  his 
leadership  of  the  successf  a  siege  of  the 
strategic  port  city  of  8&y  innah,  a  vic- 
tory which  re.sulted  In  1  is  death,  but 
contributed  much  to  An  erican's  later 
freedom. 

On  Pulaski  Day  we  tal »  time  to  pay 
tribute  to   the  many  aci  ompllshments 

of  the  large  Polish  Axneric  in  community 
in  this  Nation.  Many  p  ople  are  not 
aware,  but  on  October  3  i  e  marked  the 
366th  anniversary  of  the  irrlval  of  the 
first  Polish  Immigrants  o  our  shores 
The  Influence  of  the  Pc  Ish  American 
community  has  been  felt  n  each  era  of 
our  hlstoi-y  and  continue  to  be  felt  in 
all  aspects  of  our  modern  day  American 
society. 

It  is  symbolic  that  as  we  celebrate 
Pulaski  Day  1974.  we  fin  I  the  current 
leader  of  Poland,  Mr.  Ei  ward  Glerek 
in  the  United  States  for  neetlngs  with 
President  Ford.  It  is  the  lope  of  Poles 
and  Americans  alike  that  lese  talks  will 
help  pave  a  new  road  of  I  stter  relations 
between  our  two  nations.  1  extend  toHr. 
Oierek  my  best  wishes  a  d  hopes  that 
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his  stay  in  the  United  States  will  be  a 
ple?^ant  and  productive  one. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  on  this  occa- 
sion that  I  had  the  recent  honor  of  be- 
ing named  the  "Outstanding  New  York 
Congressman"  by  the  Polish  Cultural 
Society  of  New  York.  It  Is  an  honor  for 
which  I  am  deeply  grateful  and  I  look 
forward  to  personally  receiving  this 
prestigious  award  from  the  society. 

As  we  approach  our  200th  birthday 
celebration,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  take 
the  time  as  a  nation  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  have  In  some  way  craitributed 
to  the  growth  and  success  of  America. 
The  Polish  American  community  is  an 
integral  part  of  both  our  Nation's  past 
history  and  future  dreams.  I  salute  my 
many  Polish  friends  and  extend  to  them 
my  best  wishes  on  Pulaski  Day  1974. 


October  P,  197^ 


NATIONAL     EMPLOY     THE     HANDI- 
CAPPED   WEEK 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vntciMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  people,  the  call  to  observe 
National  Employ  the  Handicapped  Week 
during  October  6-12.  I  wholeheartedly 
concur  in  the  remarks  of  Hershell  E. 
Davison,  Jr.,  commander  of  Arlington- 
Fairfax.  Chapter  No.  10,  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  as  follows: 

RucAJiKS   or   HmsHKix   E.   Davison,   Jm. 

HersbeU  B.  Davison.  Jr..  Commander  of 
ArUngton-Pairfax,  Chapter  No.  ID,  DUabled 
American  Veterans,  today  caUed  upon  all  area 
citizens,  particularly  employers,  to  obaerre 
NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  HANDICAPPED 
)*«««■  during  October  6-12.  The  purpose  of 
NKTH  Week  Is  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  "Hire  the  Handicapped"  program  and 
to  remind  employers  that  handicapped  work- 
ers, especially  disabled  veterans  whose  skUls, 
maturity  and  dependability  have  been  sharp- 
ened by  military  service,  make  excellent  em- 
ployeee  when  selectively  placed  In  the  right 
)ob«. 

Commander  Oavlson  stated  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  large  employers 
such  as  Bendu  Corporation  and  EJ.  duPont 
de  Nemours  and  Company  have  conducted 
studies  to  compare  the  work  records  of  han- 
dicapped and  able-bodied  workers  perform- 
ing BtmUar  tasks.  These  studies,  involving 
thouaands  of  workers,  concluded  that  the 
handicapped  had  fewer  disabling  on-the-job 
Injuries,  and  their  attendance  and  job  per- 
formance were  "as  good  as  or  better  than 
the  able-bodied." 

The  DAV  leader  asserted  that  Congrasa 
and  the  Executive  Branch  have  expressed  that 
qualified  Job-seeking  disabled  veterans.  In- 
cluding more  than  300.000  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam.  and  handicapped  persons  should  receive 
either  soeclal  emphasis  or  affirmative  action 
by  all  ua.  Gtovemment  agencies  and  fed- 
eral contractors,  and  that  programs  imple- 
mented with  manpower  revenue  sharing 
funds  should  reflect  special  consideration  for 
thMe  groups,  according  to  the  provUlons  of 


the  Vietnam-Era  Veteran's  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  93-540) 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (PubUc  Lav 
93-112)  or  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  98- 
203). 

Area  employers  are  urged  by  Commandv 
Davison  to  list  their  Jobs  and  training  op- 
portunltles  with  the  nearest  Public  Security 
Office  and  to  discuss  Job  placement  for  dis- 
abled veterans  with  the  Local  Veteraat 
Employment  Representative. 


BOLLING  REPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSIKO 

op   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  9.  1974 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  a  long-standing  engagement  In 
my  district,  I  was  unable  to  be  here  for 
the  final  vote  on  the  Boiling  report 
(H.R.  988) .  However.  I  was  here  for  the 
5  days  of  debate  preceding  the  vote,  and 
desire  to  have  it  recorded  in  the  Rccou 
that  I  would  have  voted  "no"  on  the  mo- 
tion to  substitute  the  Hansen  substitute 
for  thp  Boiling  reoort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  disappoints  me  that 
the  majority  party,  which  has  gone  to 
such  pains  to  portray  itself  as  the  party 
of  reform  and  integrity  in  this  year  of 
Watergate,  would  be  so  indifferent  to  the 
need  for  real  reform  within  this  very 
House.  Indeed,  indifferent  Is  too  mild  • 
word.  The  transparent  attempts  of  some 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  to  kill  off  com- 
mittee reform  this  year  reflect  a  disdain 
for  the  public  welfare.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Congress  is  consistently  at  the 
bottom  of  the  respect  list  of  public  insti- 
tutions In  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people. 

If  we  are  ever  to  regain  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  public,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  return  to  the  original  concept 
that  this  is  a  representative  government. 
An  institution  which  does  not  have  the 
capacity  or  the  will  to  reform  itself  Is 
in  trouble. 

I  hope  this  is  not  true  of  this  House. 
I  hope  It  will  not  be  said  of  the  98d  Con- 
gress that  this  was  the  Congress  which 

bUTled  committee  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  those 
members  of  the  majority  who  found  the 
will  to  resist  the  pressures  of  their  own 
cauc's.  They  have  my  genuine  admira- 
tion, because  they  did  so  knowing  that 
they  have  mach  to  lose  In  the  short  run. 
But  In  the  long  run.  they  wlU  receive  the 
grateful  thanks  of  the  American  people, 
prd  thev  will  know  they  did  the  right 
thing  when  faced  with  a  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  issue  of  committee  reform  la 
dead  or  finally  settled.  The  American 
people.  In  a  few  weeks,  will  have  a  chance 
to  express  themselves  on  this  Issue.  And 
I  hope  that  when  we  return  next  year.  If 
we  do  return,  we  will  find  the  courage  to 
finish  the  job  the  people  sent  us  here 
to  do. 


October  9,  197^ 

TOASTMASTERS  INTERNATIONAL 
CELEBRATE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
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HON.  DAVID  TOWELL 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIEPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  October  9.  1974 

Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Toastmasters  International  is  a  nonprofit 
educational  organization  providing  train- 
ing in  the  communicative  skills  of  listen- 
ing, thinking  and  speaking.  This  year 
they  are  celebrating  their  50th  anni- 
versary, and  I  think  it  Is  appropriate  to 
take  note  of  It  here.  All  of  us,  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  legislative  body,  know  the 
value  and  Importance  of  communication. 
A  large  part  of  our  work  involves  listen- 
ing to  determine  the  views  of  our  con- 
stituents, evaluating  the  merits  of  pro- 
posals we  must  pass  on,  and  expressing 
our  own  positions  as  clearly  as  possible. 
We  have  all  encountered  people  whose 
lack  of  contAunicative  skills  works  an 
injustice  on  the  issues  they  support. 
Despite  the  technological  advances  In 
communication  media,  the  htmmn  fac- 
tor remains  the  biggest  obstacle  to  bet- 
ter understanding.  Toastmasters  offers 
training  to  those  who  want  to  improve 
their  ability  to  communicate.  Members 
participate  in  a  professionally  designed 
program  founded  on  learning  by  doing 
and  constructive  criticism. 

In  the  past  50  years,  over  a  million 
men  and  women  have  been  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  improve  themselves 
through  membership  in  local  Toastmas- 
ter  clubs.  This  impressive  figure  is  a  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  Ralph  Smedley,  who  orga- 
nized the  first  club  on  October  22,  1924. 
Two  dozen  men  met  with  Dr.  Smedley 
in  the  basement  of  a  YMCA  in  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.  That  one  club  has  grown  to 
over  3.000  today  with  over  60,000  ac- 
tive members.  The  goals  of  Toastmasters 
International — better  listening,  thinlcing 
and  speaking — are  perhaps  more  Im- 
portant today  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  half  century. 

In  pointing  out  the  opportunities 
through  Totistmasters  membership,  I 
speak  as  one  who  has  personally  bene- 
fitted. As  a  member,  I  prepared  and 
delivered  short  speeches,  participated  In 
impromptu  talks,  and  gave  and  received 

constructive  criticism.  These  form  the 
core  of  the  communication  training.  In 
addition.  I  was  fortunate  to  participate 
In  the  leadership  experience  offered  by 
Toastmasters.  for  before  coming  to 
Congress  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  68  elected  district  governors. 
While  the  headquarters  furnishes  pro- 
fessionally prepared  materials,  the  op- 
erational responsibility  for  growth  and 
education  rests  with  the  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officers  at  various  levels.  It  Is 
truly  a  self-help  effort. 

As  a  former  district  governor,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Toastmaster  train- 
ing is  widely  available  in  and  arotind  the 
Nation's  Capital.  There  are  clubs  on  both 
the  House  and  Senate  sides.  Support 
by  Oovenunent  agencies  and  private 
ttirtas  In  the  metropolitan  area  is  shown 
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by  the  size  of  district  36,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  Toastmaster  operations  in 
this  area.  Qver  20  new  dubs  were  formed 
last  year  alone,  bringing  district  36's 
total  to  over  125  and  Increasing  Its  mem- 
bership to  2,600.  It  Is  now  the  Itu'gcst  dis- 
trict in  the  world. 

Tlie  headquarters  of  Toastmasters  In- 
ternational is  located  at  2200,  North 
Grand  Avenue,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92711. 

T^e  art  of  communication  Is  often 
challenging  and  sometimes  difficult,  but 
it  is  one  where  practice  and  application 
are  rewarded.  Toastmasters  offers  the 
opportunity  for  Improvement  in  many 
areas  of  communication,  ranging  from 
acquiring  the  skills  of  a  polished  plat- 
form speaker  to  learning  how  to  really 
listen  when  someone  else  speaks. 

On  its  50th  anniversary,  I  Join  with 
many  others  in  wishing  Toastmasters 
International  continued  growth  and  suc- 
cess in  its  mission. 


STATEMENT  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE 
PROPOSED  5-PERCENT  TAX  SUR- 
CHARGE 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9.  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress yesterday  contained  many  con- 
structive ideas  worthy  of  favorable  con- 
sideration, but  the  new  tax  Is  not  one  of 
them  and  I  do  not  support  It. 

A  5-percent  surtax — even  If  it  is  an- 
nounced as  only  temporary — on  indi- 
vidual incomes  of  $7,500  and  up,  and  on 
Joint  family  incomes  of  $15,000  and  up. 
Is  a  proposal  to  maul  the  middle  class 
and  mollify  the  Inflation-generating  big 
spenders. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President's  pro- 
posed tax  increase  has  two  glaring  de- 
fects. 

First,  it  would  hit  an  already  strapped 
middle  America  much  too  hard.  Why 
single  out  the  millions  of  unmarried 
Americans  making  $7,500  or  above  and 
the  millions  of  families  with  Joint  in- 
comes above  $15,000  a  year,  for  another 
blow  amidships?  Already  fighting  sky- 
high  prices  on  food  and  fuel,  already 

carrying  monthly  payments  on  cars  and 
houses,  already  striving  mightily  to  get 
youngsters  educated,  already  bending 
beneath  a  load  of  property,  sales,  and 
income  taxes,  already  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet,  the  middle  American  ought 
not  to  be  forced  to  bear  this  addition»' 
burden.  It  is  just  not  fair. 

Second,  increasing  tajces  will  not  effec- 
tively combat  inflation.  It  vrlll  only  give 
more  money  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  spend — faster  than  it  takes  It 
in,  no  doubt,  if  it  runs  true  to  form — 
and  this  In  turn  will  only  fuel  inflation's 
fires.  The  key  to  controlling  inflation  is 
to  control  deficit  Oovemment  spending. 
Putting  the  Federal  Ooveniment  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  balancing  the 
budget  cutting  back  on  wasteful  spend- 


ing, exercising  fiscsd  restraint — these  are 
the  tools  we  must  use  in  waging  warfare 
against  infiation — the  real  cause  of 
which  is  a  surplus  of  money  and  credit 
chasing  after  relatively  fewer  goods  and 
ser\ices — rather  than  Increasing  the  tax 
burden  of  productive  Americans. 

For  these  two  reasons  then,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  5-percent  tax  surcharge  and 
will  not  vote  for  it.  I  have  told  my  con- 
stituents that  I  will  not  vote  to  raise 
their  taxes,  and  I  propose  to  be  true  to 
my  word  so  long  as  I  am  their  Congress- 
man. 


STATE  AND  LOCAL  FISCAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  joined  with  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  in  supporting  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972, 
which  established  a  general  revenue 
sharing  program  to  assist  State  and  looal 
officials  in  solving  local  problems.  Com- 
munities have  recently  been  mailed  their 
payment  for  the  ninth  period  of  entitle- 
ment, under  this  program,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  throughout  my  congression- 
al district,  I  have  found  tremendous 
support  for  this  program. 

Because  of  the  f  imds  provided  through 
revenue  sharing,  local  people  are  now  able 
to  have  a  greater  voice  in  meeting  local 
needs  and  solving  diverse  conununlty 
problems.  TTiere  have  been  some  criti- 
cisms about  how  funds  were  spent  under 
this  program,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  vast 
majority  of  communities  have  used  these 
funds  to  build  badly  needed  water  sys- 
tems, recreational  faciUties  and  to  up- 
grade the  services  to  local  citizens. 

I  wanted  to  share  with  you  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
the  town  of  Granite  Falls,  N.C.,  endors- 
ing the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  and 
asking  our  continued  support  of  this 
tjrpe  of  cooperative  problem  solving  which 
is  the  goal  of  revenue  sharing  and  that 
reassures  me  that  the  concept  of  revenue 
sharing  deserves  our  continued  support. 

Rbsoltttion 

Whereas.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  Town  of  Granite  Falls  desires  to  go  on 
record  as  supporting  the  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  Program;  and. 

Whereas,  the  monies  received  by  the  Toim 
of  Granite  Falls  have  been  used  to  upgrade 
the  water  and  sewer  system  of  the  Town  In 
areas  that  would  otherwise  been  Impossible 
to  provide  the  Increased  services;  and. 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  Town  of  Gran- 
ite Falls  have  been  Informed  and  have  playe4 
an  active  part  In  the  use  of  these  funds;  and, 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  thr 
Board  of  Commlsaloners  of  the  Town  o) 
Granite  Falls  go  on  record  as  supporting  th« 
Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Program  and  re- 
quest that  all  Federal  elected  oflSclals  from 
tills  area  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  all  candidates  txn  election  In  the  up- 
mmlng  November  election  be  notified  of  the 
contents  of  this  resolution. 

TbU  19tb  day  of  August,  1974. 
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Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr. 
millions  of  Jews  aroun  i 
mourning  the  death  of 
former  President  of  Isiiel 
Saturday  at  the  age  of  8' 
Shazar  was  one  of  the 
of  the  Zionist  movemer  t 
was  one  of  Israel's  f 
men.  He  served  as  the 
Ident  from  1963  to  1973. 
many    adversities    of 
worked  to  Insure  the 
of  the  Israel  nation. 

like  his  two  predecessi  M 
Mr.  Shazar  was  bom  Ir 
He  struggled  through  a 
life  in  this  lilghly  anil 
of  the  world.  He  begai 
career  In  the  Zionist 
Russia   serving  as   the 
secret  labor  Zionist 
north -central  Russia 

After    this,    Shazar 
Zionist  newspaper  In  Lltjui 
spite  being  imprisoned 
mained  active  in  Zionis 
his  release,  he  founded  th( 
Zionist  movement,  and 
role  in  the  establlshm 
Zionist  Party  in  Poland. 
Shazar's  work  gained 
fame,  and  in  1929  Shazai 
the  founders  of  Mapai, 
Pai^y  which  grew  out 
movement  there,  and  wh^h 
of  the  major  leaders  of 

tory.    By    the   time 

achieved  in  1948,  Shaza 
founded  the  Tel  Aviv 
and  served  as  its  editor 
years.  As  the  Israel  natlt^i 
Shazar's  importance.  He 
Minister  of  Culture  and 
was  nominated  to  be  Israel 
bassador  to  the  Soviet 
Moscow  rejected  his 
remamed  active  serving 
the  Knesset  and  later 
Israel's  OfiBce  of 

During  his  decade  as 
emerged  as  one  of  Israel's 
spokesmen,  and  as  a 
great  deal  of  time  prom 
other  nations  around  the 
was  also  a  noted  Intellectial 
political  and  historical  wo 
ferent  languages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
has  lost  two  of  her 
with  the  deaths  of  David 
now  Zalmon  Shazar. 
dedicated   to   the   cause 
served  her  with  dlstlnctiia 
her  early  history.  The  ^ 
stands  as  a  testimonial  U 
it  was  26  years  ago,  her 
uncertain.    Let    us    hope 
memory  of  Zalmon 
and  lasting  peace  can 
Middle  East  so  that  the 
tion  of  Israel   which 
well,  can  at  long  last  live 
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or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9.  1974 
Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  those  attending  the  annual 
Washlngtlon  dinner  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  an  exceptionally  penetrat- 
ing and  eloquent  speech  by  Senator 
Mark  HATrntLD  of  Oregon  on  the  real- 
ities of  the  precarious  world  In  which 
we  are  living. 

To  attempt  to  summarize  it  would  fail 
to  do  justice  to  Senator  Hatfield's  brll- 
hant  speech.  However,  I  will  try  to  do  so 
The  "central  truth"  which  he  said  we 

must  all  realize  is  that 

Protecting  and  preaervlng  the  life  of  citi- 
zens In  America  Is  directly  dependent  upon 
the  conditions  that  wUl  preserve  and  nur- 
ture life  throughout  the  world.  This  in- 
creases as  we  realize  the  nmte  limitations 
to  the  resources  necessary  to  preserve  life. 

Senator  Hatfuld  pointed  out  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  our  Nation's 
security  is  wholly  dependent  on  our  mili- 
tary might.  He  further  pomted  out  that 
by  the  year  2000  we  will  depend  on  for- 
eign sources  for  more  than  one-half  of 
our  supply  of  all  but  1  of  the  13  basic 
industrial  raw  materials. 

Senator  Hatfield  suggested  that  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  continue  to  ac- 
cept the  demands  put  upon  them  to  sup- 
ply our  wasteful  consumption  habits 
while  a  majority  of  their  people  suffer 
from  malnutrition  and  even  starvation. 

Finally,  Senator  Hatfield  contended 
that  there  Is  enough  for  all  in  this  world 
but  only  If  we  recognize  our  Interde- 
pendency  and  strive  for  a  global  commu- 
nity under  law  as  the  only  alternative 
that  leads  to  true  security  and  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  yesterday's  Record  I 
was  pleased  to  offer  the  brUliant  report 
by  Congressman  Charles  Whalen  as 
chairman  of  the  Developing  Nations 
Committee  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law.  The  address  by 
Senator  Hatfield  helps  place  Mr.  Wha- 
LiN's  report  in  the  broad  perspective  of 
overall  global  Interdependency.  Senator 
Hatfield's  address  follows  these  re- 
marks: 

Global  Intxroependen cr :  "Liri:,  Libertt,  and 
THE  PtTRstrrr  of  Happiness"  rw  Today's 
World 

(By  Senator  Mask  O.  Hattixld) 
Constantly  we  hear  the  term  "national 
■ecurlty"  inroked  to  Justify  policies  and  pro- 
grama  as  If  no  other  explanation  la  neces- 
sary. What  we  must  do  Is  define  exactly 
what  we  mean  by  this  term.  It  la  a  prevalent 
and  frequent  mistake  to  asmime  that  our 
nation's  secimty  is  whoUy  idanttcal  to  our 
military  might.  That  can  be  a  component, 
but  only  one  component,  of  what  constitutes. 
In  reality,  otir  "national  sectulty." 

Fondamentally,  the  security  at  our  nation 
means  the  guarantee  that  we  can  live  In 
a  way  and  under  a  government  that  la 
committed  to  Insure  us  the  rlghta,  as  6n« 


dowe«l  by  our  Creator^  o^^llfe,  liberty,  ua 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  The  threats  to 
those  basic  rights  can  oome  from  numenna 
sources  both  within  and  without  the  naUoa. 
Social  disintegration,  eoologioal  deterlot*. 
tlon,  economic  erosion,  morally  destitute  cor- 
porate values  held  aa  a  people,  domestic  and 
International  Injustice,  and  world-wMto 
forces  of  Instabmty  are  a  few  of  the  thxeate 
to  our  nation's  security  apart  from  tlie 
military  power  of  govenunents  wfaoee  ideol* 
ogy  Is  hostUe  to  our  own. 

Further,  It  Is  these  other  threats  whlc*. 
In  fact,  seem  far  more  Imminent  to  tte 
ftmdamental  rights  and  qualities  that  da. 
fine  oiu'  security.  Tbiu.  we  should  anal;» 
with  care  precisely  what  It  means  to  preservs 
and  Insure  the  Ideals  of  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"  in  today's  worM. 
There  Is  one  central  truth  we  must  reallM: 
Protecting  and  preserving  the  life  of  cltlaens 
In  America  Is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
conditions  that  will  preserve  and  nvirture  lUt 
throughout  the  world.  This  Increases  as  m 
realize  the  finite  limitations  to  the  resourose 
necessary  to  preserve  life.  In  a  ultimate  bat 
very  real  way,  the  conditions  for  sec\u1o( 
Ufe  here  In  America  are  dependent  upon  ooa- 
dltlons  and  resources  for  sustaining  Ufi 
everywhere.  We  are  tied  together  with  mas* 
kind  In  a  single  destiny. 

A  major  threat,  economically  and  em 
militarily,  to  out  national  well  being  and  tbs 
world's  peace  Is  posed  by  the  division  be- 
tween those,  like  us,  with  a  monopoly  of  the 
world's  basic  resources,  and  those  struggling 
to  allow  their  people  to  eat  and  live.  Sndt 
a  world  Is  Inherently  prone  to  violence,  and 
provides  no  guarantee  to  security  for  either 
the  rich  or  the  poor.  The  greatest  threat 
to  wars  In  the  futxire  will  stem  from  po- 
tential "wars  of  redistribution"  for  tbe 
world's  wealth  and  resources. 

Consider  our  past  quest  for  secvirlty.  Since 
World  War  n  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  spent  »3,«99  trUUon  In  this  quest.  The 
United  States  alone  has  spent  half  of  that 
amount,  or  about  the  same  as  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  combined.  With  our 
nuclear  arsenals,  man  possesses  the  capabil- 
ity of  releasing  explosive  power  equivalent 
to  16  tons  of  TNT  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  a  world 
of  nearly  four  billion  people,  there  exists 
the  0i4>acity  for  destroying  400  billion  peo- 
ple. In  a  matter  of  a  moment,  a  thermonu- 
clear explosion  3,000  times  as  large  as  the 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  can  be  directed 
to  any  point  on  the  globe. 

America  Is  the  number  one  military  power 
In  the  world.  Tet,  we  are  14th  In  the  Infant 
mortality.  We  are  8th  in  the  ratio  of  doctors 
per  patients.  We  are  aSnd  In  life  ezpeotaney. 
We  are  14th  In  literacy. 

The  UjB.  budgets  for  military  spending 
have  continued  to  rise,  over  and  above  In- 
flation, despite  the  end  of  the  war.  Kurther. 
this  Is  the  first  time  In  recent  history  that 
military  spending  has  risen  following  a  war; 
after  World  War  n  and  following  the  Ko- 
rean war,  there  was  a  marked  decline  In  our 
defense  budgets.  But  today,  we  are  spend- 
ing more  in  "peace"  than  we  were  In  "war." 
Winston  ChurchlU  once  said  that  Increas- 
ing nuclear  strength  serves  only  to  "males 
rubble  bounce."  Yet  we  have  continued  to 
Increase  our  nuclear  forces  In  what  we  call 
a  queat  for  "security."  Further,  we  still  be- 
lieve that  security  is  primarily  a  function  of 
military  strength  and  International  diplo- 
macy. However,  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
clear  that  the  forces  shaping  our  nationi 
and  the  world's  reaJ  security  go  far  beyond 
what  can  be  even  Insured  by  treaties  and 
arms. 

We  must  accept  the  growing  global  inter- 
dependence of  the  world,  and  also  ivcognli* 
the  position  of  '*""'lnanftt  and  frequent 
exploitation  that  has  characterized  our  role. 
So  far,  total  US.  Investment  In  developing 
nations  has  been  very  profitable,  far  more 
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■0  than  U.S.  Inveitmeat  In  iadustrUllKed  na- 
tions. The  United  States  Invested  «18.33  bU- 
Uon  In  Kur(q>e  and  $10i)  blUlon  In  Canada 
tnm  1966  to  I960.  Bepamated  profits  for 
these  Investments  amoimted  to  «7J  blUlon 
fiom  Evtrope  and  $4  7  billion  from  Canada 
for  the  ten-yesr  period. 

However,  in  the  llilrd  World  nations  of 
Uttn  Amerfcia,  Afirlea.  and  tiM  Iflddle  :.£ast, 
VS.  investment  from  1969  to  1069  aoMunted 
to  16,8  UlUon.  Repatriated  proAta  ttom  these 
InTestments  were  $16.1  blUlon,  more  than  a 
UO  percent  return.  This  situation  may  very 
veil  change,  however,  as  the  poor  countries 
of  the  world  realize  bow  dependent  the  in- 
dustrtallzed  nations  are  upon  the  Third 
World's  nafeml  reaoaroM,  iuid  begin  to 
charge  prices  more  In  keeping  with  the  de- 
mand. 

Consider  the  United  Statae'  dependence  on 
the  mineral  resources  at  the  poor  eotmtrlas. 
Like  other  rich  cotmtrles  that  Industrialized 
early,  the  United  States  has  sorely  depleted 
its  indigenous  sources  of  bsalo  Industrial  raw 
staterials.  Thus  we  hare  readied  an  era  of 
growing  dependence  on  the  largely  unes- 
plolted  mineral  rssarves  <tf  tbs  pooreouAtrlss. 
Of  the  thirteen  basic  Industrial  raw  materials 
we  require,  the  U.S.  In  1960  was  dependant 
on  Imports  for  more  than  half  of  Its  supplies 
of  four — these  were  aliunlnum,  manganese, 
nickel,  and  tin. 

By  1970.  Btnc  and  chromium  wan  added, 
tsinglng  to  six  the  number  of  raw  materials 
ftv  which  we  were  di^>endent  on  Imports 
for  more  than  half  of  our  supplies.  By  198S, 
the  list  will  grow  to  nine  as  Iron,  lead,  and 
tungsten  are  added.  By  the  year  3000,  we 
will  depend  on  foreign  sources  for  more  than 
half  of  our  supply  of  each  of  the  13  raw 
materials  except  phosphate.  Most  of  these 
sources  are  Third  World  developing  natloas, 
■uch  as  Bolivia,  Peru,  Chile,  Zambia,  Zaire, 
Ohana,  and  Nigeria. 

WUl  the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
oontlnue  to  abide  the  demands  put  on  them 
to  fuel  the  Industrialized  nations  when  they 
have  their  own  very  real  needs  at  home?  I 
believe  not,  eqpedally  when  the  demands 
of  the  Industrialized  nations  arise  out  of 
wasteful  consumer  Consiunptlon  and  ever- 
Increasing  military  budgets. 

Although  Americans  comprise  only  6%  of 
the  world's  population,  we  consume  40%  of 
the  world's  resoiu^ses,  and  ^  of  the  world's 
total  energy.  Our  society  is  awash  In  more 
and  more  consumer  goods  designed  for  tiie 
affluent  society,  and  sold  to  us  by  advertising 
techniques  that  even  try  to  induce  these 
"needs"  within  the  public.  Our  consumptive 
style  of  abundance  and  waste  contributes  to 
the  Inequity  and  exploitation  of  the  poor. 

What  pierces  any  sensitive  heart  most 
deeply  is  the  su/Tertng  of  the  hungry  of  the 
world.  Moet  of  humanity  Is  hungry.  This  is 
a  dally  struggle  for  millions  of  people,  at 
home  and  throughout  the  world.  Kach  day 
literally  thoiuands  loee  that  struggle  and  die 
of  starvation.  One-third  to  one-half  of  the 
world's  pec^le  sufTer  from  continiui  htmger 
or  nutritional  deprivation,  and  Ite  effects. 
During  a  year,  our  diets  require  a  ton  of 
grain  to  support  our  eonsun^)tlon  of  meat, 
poultry,  dairy  products,  and  Other  ways  of 
getting  protein.  But  the  person  In  a  poorer 
country  has  only  400  pounds  of  grain  avall- 
■ble  each  year  for  his  diet.  It  takes  five 
Umes  the  limited  reeources  of  land,  water, 
snd  fertilizer  to  support  our  diet  than  to 
support  the  diet  of  a  Nigerian,  or  Colombian, 
or  Indian,  or  Chinese. 

It  is  crucial  we  realize  that  there  are 
limits  to  the  "size  of  the  pie."  Pamlne  will 
not  be  averted  by  simply  thinking  we  can 
Just  tnozease  the  pie.  Uost  arable  lazMl  ta 
the  world  Is  in  use.  The  seas  are  being  "over- 
bed." The  pie  Is  limited,  and  It  must  be 
shared  more  equitably. 

So  what  does  i^l  this  mean?  We  can  no 
longer  suppose  tliat  our  extra  abundance — 
the  crumbs  tropa  our  table — can  feed  the 
hungry  of  the  world.  Rather,  th*  world  will 
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be  fed  only  by  the  sharing  of  resources  which 
the  rich  of  the  worid  have  assumed  to  be 
their  unquestioned  possession,  and  through 
the  changing  of  values  and  patterns  of  life 
T^lch  the  affluent  have  barely  questioned. 

At  least  60%  of  all  those  2.6  billion  people 
living  m  the  poorer,  developing  world  are 
nutlnourlsbed.  We  have  not  even  touched  on 
how  malnutrition  leads  to  death  through 
disease  for  millions  at  people.  One  can  have 
enough  food  to  keep  himself  alive,  but  mal- 
nourished, making  him  far  more  susceptible 
to  dieease  and  death.  Even  more  tragic  Is  the 
evidence  that  malnutrition  during  a  mother's 
pregiuuicy  and  the  first  months  of  an  In- 
fant's life  can  cause  permanent  damage  to 
the  mental  abilities  of  the  child. 

The  world  produces  enough  food  to  feed 
all  its  Inhabitants.  But  when  one  third  of 
the  world's  population— all  those  who  are 
comparatively  the  "rich" — consume  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  protein  resources,  then 
millions  of  the  other  two -thirds  of  the  world 
suffer,  starve,  and  die. 

Ohandl  put  it  cogently  and  well:  "The 
earth  provides  enough  tor  everyman's  need, 
but  not  for  everyman's  greed."  There  Is  no 
problem  faced  by  this  world  more  likely  to 
breed  InstablUty  and  conflict,  threatening 
our  security  and  that  of  the  entire  world  In 
the  years  ahead,  than  the  disparity  In  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  basic  resources  for 
sustaining  life. 

To  add  to  this  global  picture,  we  see  that 
the  gaps  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  the 
world  have  continued  to  widen.  The  gap 
between  the  per  c«4>ita  Oroes  National 
Products  of  the  rich  and  poor  nations  was 
$2000  m  1960.  But  currently,  according  to 
reports  It  approaches  $3000.  Further,  In  the 
next  36  years  the  world's  popiUatlon  Is  pro- 
jected to  double,  with  the  greatest  Increases 
coming  amongst  the  worW^s  poor.  Yet,  In 
IS*/©,  the  world's  military  expenditures 
totaled  $204  billion,  a  sum  exceeding  the 
entire  income  of  the  poorest  half  of  man- 
kind. 

True  peace  is  not  the  absence  of  conflict. 
It  is  the  fulfillment  of  human  needs. 
"Shalom"  is  the  historic  term  embodying  this 
vision  of  wholeness,  fulfillment,  and  true 
peace.  Our  worid  will  never  know  the  hope 
for  peace,  and  we  will  never  have  a  genera- 
tion of  peace,  untu  man  can  believe  that  the 
basic  needs  of  life  can  be  provided  for  him 
and  for  his  children. 

"nils  Is  the  Tlalon  of  MembMs  of  Congress 
for  Peace  through  Law.  We  are  trying  to  look 
at  ouir  world,  not  from  the  narrow  perspective 
of  blind  nationalism,  nor  from  the  limited 
view  of  what  the  present  seems  to  require, 
but  rather  from  what  Is  mandatory  for  man- 
kind to  survive  In  peace  during  the  decades 
ahead  of  us.  We  believe  that  recognizing  our 
Inter-dependenoe  and  strlvUig  for  a  global 
community  through  law  Is  the  only  altema- 
tlye  we  have  tliat  leads  to  true  secivity  and 
peace.  This  Is  the  overriding  aim  of  all  our 
efforts.  Tliaee  Issues  which  will  shape  our 
ftiture  will  be  considered.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, by  the  Congress.  Whether  we  act  on 
them  parochially,  or  from  a  global  perspec- 
tive, depends  on  how  well  our  vision  can  be 
articulated  to  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
and  House. 

Becently.  I  read  a  frightening  article.  It 
suggested  that  the  vision  of  the  world  today 
Is  like  that  of  a  lifeboat  amidst  a  sea  of  peo- 
ple struggling  to  stay  afioat.  Tbe  lifeboat 
could  only  hold  so  many  people,  so  those  who 
were  In  had  tberi^^t  to  Inep  the  others  out — 
to  even  beat  them  back  with  oars — ^In  order 
for  the  boat  to  survive.  The  conclusion  was 
that  the  rich  of  the  world  had  the  right  not 
to  make  any  room  for  the  poor.  Such  a  cal- 
lous. Inhnmaiui  view  will  be  heard  among 
those  who  cannot  bear  to  face  the  realities  of 
the  future. 

In  contrast  Is  the  recognition  of  our  com- 
mon humanity:  That  we  all  Inevitably  ride 
together  on  spluseshlp  earth:  and  that  our 
destiny  Is  linked  together  with  all  of  Ood's 
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children  who  Inhabit  the  earth.  This  Is  tbe 
Image  which  compassion  Instills  In  our 
hearts,  and  which  c&n  save  our  future. 

We  are  approctchlng  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Tboee 
men  who  signed  that  document  saw  the 
truth  of  their  times,  and  were  captxued  by  a 
vision  to  which  they  pledged  tbelr  Uvea,  thalr 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.  Today.  If 
we  are  to  act  In  that  same  spirit,  we  should 
Issue  a  Declaration  of  Inter-dependence, 
pledging  to  It  our  lives,  oiu:  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor. 


OLD  TIMERS'   ATHLETIC   ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  GREATER  DANBURY 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  when  I  returned  to  my  district 
in  Connecticut  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Old 
Timers'  Athletic  Association  of  Greater 
Danbury.  What  Impressed  me  most 
about  this  pleasant  affair,  and  ^iliat 
urges  me  to  write  in  this  Rbcobd,  was  the 
r^reshlng  good  cheer  and  optimism  of 
these  men  who  work  for  a  better  life  in 
their  community  through  organized 
sports  and  civic  affairs. 

This  fraternity  of  Old  Timers,  many 
who  continue  to  piay  bcdl  or  cocM:h  on 
fields  and  sand  lote  ttarougfaout  the  Dan- 
bury  area,  had  gathered  to  hcmor  six  of 
their  members  with  special  awards.  I 
feel  their  special  character  is  best  sum- 
med up  m  the  opoiing  lines  of  the  trib- 
ute to  James  Leonard,  one  of  the  old 
timers  who  was  added  to  the  local  Sports 
Hallof  Fetme: 

If  one  could  examine  the  wallet  of  James 
B.  Leonard  you  would  find  It  crammed  with 
tickets  and  chances  for  every  conceivable 
obartty  and  sporting  event  In  the  area.  It 
would  be  physically  Impossible  to  attend  all 
these  affairs,  but  It's  Jim's  way  of  participat- 
ing In  the  things  he  cherishes  most. 

Another  man  added  to  the  Old  Timers' 
hcmor  roll  was  Carmen  Mellllo.  His  inter- 
est in  and  devotion  to  sports  did  not 
end  with  high  school,  where  he  was  one 
of  Danbury  high's  few  four-letter  men, 
playing  baseball,  basketball,  football  and 
track.  This  devotioD  to  work  in  the 
community  is  typical  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Old  Timers'  Association  of 
Greater  Danbury. 

Mr.  Mellllo  was  one  of  the  original  ap- 
pointees to  Danbury's  Recreation  Com- 
mission, which  provides  sports  and  other 
recreation  to  townspeople  of  all  ages.  He 
also  helped  organize  the  Little  League 
more  than  25  years  ago,  and  while  he 
still  remains  active  in  that  organiza- 
tion, he  has  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Industrial  Basketball  League  for  6 
years. 

"Big"  Mike  Baran,  now  a  resident  of 
Maine  but  long  a  Danbury  sportsman 
and  civic  leader,  also  received  plaudits 
from  the  Old  Timers  at  their  11th  an- 
nual banquet.  While  he  lived  in  Dan- 
bury, A&.  Baran  was  fondly  nicknamed 
Mr.  War  Memorial  for  his  extensive 
woilc  on  behalf  of  that  town  institution. 

The  Old  Timers  added  another  out- 
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standing  man  to  their  h(  tior  roll — Gor- 
don Johnson,  who  ump  red  the  Little 
League  for  25  years  a:  d  Republican 
politics  in  Danbury  for  ra  my  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Republic  in  town  com- 
mittee. 

Charles  Troccola  makes  his  Important 
contribution  to  sports  a  id  community 
welfare  through  bowling.  Once  a  cham- 
pion bowler,  he  now  owns  t  le  Sokol  Lanes 
in  Danbury  where  he  tral  is  and  coaches 
youngsters  on  bowlinj  te  ims  that  have 
captured  many  State  troi  hies.  His  jun- 
ior league  teams  have  t  vice  been  na- 
tional champions,  the  inly  Danbury 
athletic  team  ever  to  w  n  a  national 
championship. 

Winning  the  evening"!  civic  award 
w  as  Carl  Burriick,  who  wa  j  honored  pri- 
m  riiy  for  his  work  in  tie  community 
outside  01  sports,  althc  ugh  he,  too. 
helped  organize  the  D  mbury  Little 
League  mor?  than  a  quart<  r  century  ago. 
While  remaining  actlv ;  in  the  Old 
Timer--,  Carl  also  sei  ved  { s  president  of 
the  Danbury  Exchange  :iub  and  the 
Connecticut  Di  ,trict  of  E;  change  Clubs, 
was  po-t  commander  of  tt  s  local  Ameri- 
can Lsr  ion,  ■  nd  was  activ<  in  and  served 
as  131  .  ident  of  the  Danb  iry  branch  of 
the  Canctr  Society.  ?vlr.  I  urdick  is  now 
r,.  tired  but  he  continues  t  le  civic  career 
that  won  hi;n  the  Danbui  y  News-Times 
civic  achievement  award  Ke  was  the 
secoRd  individual  in  Danl  ury  history  to 
winthenewsp  per's  aware. 

Ihe  evening's  featured  spsf.ker,  Wal- 
ter Kennedy,  president  a  th^  National 
Basketball  Association,  pi  nis  d  the  msn 
honored  and  the  other  Old  Timer?, 
stressing  the  importance  of  this  elder 
generation  providing  you  igsters  with  a 


healthful  program  of  on 
A  good  sport3  program, 
i  ■  '.n  excellent  competiti  ^e  exercise  in 
c.i;zenship,  for  it  teaches  'oungsters  the 
id  als  of  camarad.  rie  a;  d  rpspect  for 
t^amv/ork  and  cooperaMoi  , 

will  hi-lp  them  in  later  lif« 

added,  is  the  best  legacy  the  Old  Tim- 
ers can  leave  the  younger  jreneratlon  on 
the  s  ndlots  and  bp!l  pai  cs,  where  the 
old  timers  themselves  fij  st  learned  to 
love  Fports  and  develop  h^lthful  re^anl 
for  <  iti/enship. 


anlzed  sports. 
iB  emphasized. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  C  .  JOHNSTON 


HON.  JAMES  A. 


mRKE 


OF   MASSACHUSCr  s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE  EI>TATIVES 

Wednesday.  OctobenS.  1974 


Massa  ihusetts. 


great 


t) 


Mr.    BURKE   of    , 
Speaker,  it  gives  me 

join  the  people  of  the ^„ 

mane  Society  to  comm«|d 
Johnston  for  his  service 
chusett^  community. 

I  submit  for  the  Record, 
the  following  article  fron 
chu«etts    Human<»    Societj 
pllcltly  tells  his  story: 

Uttle  four-year-old  Rv..^.., 
wardered   out   on   the   Ice  of 
Qulncy  Bay.  on  the  flret  da 
1053.  The  Ice  gave  way  under 
hundred  feet  from  shore.  H 
of  North  Qulncy,  an  ex-Sea 


Han  Id 


Mr. 

pleasure  to 

Mas^whusetts  Hu- 

Harold  C. 

the  Massa- 


Mr.  Speaker, 

the  Massa- 

whlch    ex- 


ucj  Starr  had 
Snug  Harbor, 

of  February, 

h«r  about  on* 

C.  Johnston 

recuperating 
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from  an  operation  necessitated  by  a  war 
Injury,  was  doing  carpentry  work  nearby. 
V^lth  the  aid  of  several  people,  he  tied  a  rope 
around  his  waist  and.  securing  three  ten- 
foot  planks,  began  walking  out  on  the  lc«. 
He  pushed  the  planks  as  far  as  they  would 
go  to  help  hold  his  weight  on  the  thin  ice. 
When  about  fifteen  feet  from  her.  Johnston 
too  broke  through.  The  little  girl  was  float- 
ing face  down,  unconscious  In  the  frigid 
water.  He  swam  to  where  she  was  bobbing 
about  In  the  broken  Ice.  seized  her  by  the 
clothing  as  she  was  sinking,  and  pulled  her 
to  the  surface.  By  this  time  he  was  exhausted 
from  cold  water  shock,  and  his  hands  and 
arms  were  badly  lacerated.  Both  Johnston 
and  Rosemary  were  pulled  to  safety  by  spec- 
tators by  the  rope  he  had  had  the  foresight 
to  attach  to  himself. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Harold  C.  Johnston  for  his 
bravery  as  he,  despite  his  own  physical 
handicaps,  ventured  to  save  the  life  of 
another  human  being.  He  is  an  example 
which  all  Americans  should  be  proud  to 
acknowledge  and  follow. 


October  9,  1974. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  AIRWAYS 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OP    NEW    JHKSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9.  1974 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national flag  carrier  problem — and  what 
must  be  done  to  correct  the  inequities 
under  which  that  system  suffers.  Since 
Pan  American  Airlines  and  TWA  repre- 
sent approximately  75  percent  of  our  in- 
ternational nag  system,  I  refer  specific- 
ally to  these  lines. 

However,  bafore  examining  the  under- 
lying causes  of  the  problem  confronting 
these  carriers.  I  believe  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  explore  the  relationship  between 
the  U.S.  international  flag  system  and 
our  economy.  In  1973,  US-flag  carriers 
earned  approximately  $4  billion.  Of  this 
amount.  Pan  Am  alone  accounted  for 
$2.5  billion.  If  all  U.S.  international  flag 
carriers  ceased  doing  business,  the  entire 
$4  billion  wojld  go  to  foreign-flag  car- 
riers— with  the  resultant  impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit.  Similarly, 
if  Pan  Am  failed,  that  portion  of  its  $2.5 
billion  business  which  wasjiot  absorbed 
by  other  U.S.  carriers  wo-ald  be  lost  to 
foreign  companies.  It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  demise  of  any  portion  of  the 
U.S.  international  flag  system  would,  to 
some  extent,  adversely  affect  the  U.S. 
balance-of -payments  position. 

Furthermore,  Pan  American  Airlines 
employs  32,500  people  and  TWA  employs 
another  20,000.  Should  these  two  air- 
lines fail,  their  employees  could  join  the 
already  swelled  ranlcs  of  the  unemployed. 
However,  there  are  another  137,500  in- 
dividuals employed  indirectly  because  of 
the  business  generated  by  the  American 
international  fleet.  The  demise  of  the 
two  principal  US.  carriers  could  result 
in  thousands  of  these  people  being  un- 
employed. 

Although  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion betwefen  the  airline  industry  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  regarding 
how  many  of  these  employees  are  Ameri- 


can nationals — the  Department  of  Trans* 
portation  asserts  that  only  about  40  per- 
cent are  American  citizens  and  the  in- 
dustry claims  the  true  figure  is  between 
70  and  80  percent — the  fact  remains  that 
the  job  security  of  many  Americans  wfll 
be  affected,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  action  of  our  Government-! 
whether  by  omission  or  commisslwi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  there  be  no  doubt  that 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  has  a  responsibility 
to  act,  for  the  life  of  this  vital  R&g  system 
is  in  jeopardy  in  large  measure  because 
of  the  discriminations  of  our  Oovem- 
ment, as  well  as  those  perpetrated  by 
foreign  governments.  For  example,  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  pays  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  mail  rate  to  foreign  carriers 
for  the  carriage  of  U.S.  mtiil— but  refuses 
to  pay  the  same  rate  to  our  own  carriers. 
According  to  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Association  Report  of  August  1974 
the  UPU  rate  is  63Mj  cents  per  ton  mile 
for  parcel  mail,  and  the  letter  rate  Is 
$1.73  per  ton  mile.  However,  Pan  Am  and 
other  American  flag  carriers  only  receive 
31  cents  per  ton  mile. 

Abroad,  Pan  Am  and  TWA  suffer  from 
a  multitude  of  discriminations.  To  name 
just  two^landing  fees  and  monetary  dis- 
criminations. The  fact  that  our  XJM. 
carriers  are  charged  as  much  as  $4,817 
to  land  a  jumbo  jet  in  Sydney,  while  the 
Australian  airline  pays  less  than  $200  to 
land  in  Los  Angeles  is  appalling.  Cer- 
tainlj'  this  is  one  inequity  that  must  be 
corrected. 

It  is  equally  disconcerting  to  me  that 
many  foreign  governments  make  it  vir- 
tually impossible  for  their  citizens  to 
purchase  a  ticket  on  Pan  Am  within  their 
countries.  The  way  tliis  is  accomplished 
is  through  regulations  which  prohibit  cit- 
izens to  possess  U.S.  currency  and 
through  other  regulations  forbidding  the 
crnversion  of  local  currency  into  U.8. 
dollars.  The  result— an  artificial  barrier 
to  trade  that  restricts  Pan  Am's  ability 
to  compete.  It  defies  conunou  business 
logic  for  Pan  Am  to  sell  an  unrestricted 
number  of  Uckets  to  the  citizens  of  na- 
tions which  have  adopted  these  restric- 
tive regulations  because  after  Pan  Am 
meets  Its  local  payroll  and  expenses  It 
is  left  with  a  currency  it  cannot  use  and 
which  cannot  realistically  be  reinvested 
in  foreign  firms  that  only  make  more 
money  than  Pan  Am  cannot  use. 

Further,  while  Pan  Am  and  TWA  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  fly  domestic 
routes,  they  have  watched  helplessly  as 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  allowed 
several  domestic  carriers  to  penetrate 
Pan  Am's  foreign  market.  American  Air- 
lines is  now  flying  to  Australia  and  in  tbe 
Caribbean.  Eastern  Airlines  also  has  been 
granted  Caribbean  routes.  BranifT,  Delta, 
and  Northwest  have  recently  begun 
carrying  passengers  to  South  American 
nations.  National,  which  already  has 
some  transatlantic  routes,  has  been 
joined  by  National,  Northwest,  and  Ddta 
in  requesting  that  the  CAB  give  th«n  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  transatlantle 
muket.  "nie  Impact  of  this  i>»p^nH*ii 
competition  in  the  single  market  to 
which  the  CAB  has  confined  Pan  Am 
has  been  a  major  cause  of  Pan  Am's  pres- 
ent plight.  Clearly,  the  CAB  should 
either  grant  Pan  Am  the  right  to  fly  do^ 
mesUc  routes  or  it  should  restrict  the 
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entrance  of  other  alrtUies  into  the  inter- 
national market. 

The  plight  that  Pan  American  Air- 
lines finds  itself  In  is,  to  a  large  degree, 
the  result  of  forces  beyond  Its  control. 
But  the  continued  existence  of  the  air- 
line is  a  matter  of  Importance  for  this 
country  for  another  reason  which  I  have 
oot  discussed.  One  avenue  presently  be- 
ing considered  as  a  way  to  reduce  the 
UJS.  balance-of-payments  deficit  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  sta- 
tioned overseas.  While  this  reduction 
may  be  needed,  our  defense  posture  must 
not  suffer  and  in  this  light,  the  Civil 
Reserve  Air  Fleet  becomes  ever  more  im- 
portant for  strategic  lift  purposes.  We 
must  have  the  ILTt  capability  to  move 
our  forces  when  and  where  they  are 
needed.  Pan  Am  has  committed  63  long- 
range  jets  to  this  fleet — an  amount  r^- 
resenting  somewhat  over  a  billion  dollars. 
Certainly,  the  American  taxpayer  should 
not  be  burdened  with  the  purchase  of  this 
kind  of  lift  capability — something  they 
would  have  to  pay  for  if  the  American- 
flag  system  disappeared. 

I  am  sure  that  you  realize,  if  our 
American-flag  carriers  are  to  survive, 
something  must  be  done  now  to  improve 
the  environment  in  which  they  operate. 
While  I  do  not  support  subsidy  payments, 
there  is  now,  witliin  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee, a  bill,  H.R.  14268.  entitled 
"International  Fair  Competitive  Prac- 
Uces  Act  of  1974"  which  seeks  to  remedy 
the  discriminatory  practices  I  have  dis- 
cussed and  I  urge  the  House  to  act 
promptly  on  this  bill. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  MassACBtrsrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  recent  release  of  the  FBI  report  on 
crime,  we  are  once  again  confronted  with 
the  disturbing  fact  that  the  United 
States  leads  all  other  civilized  nations  In 
the  number  of  murders  by  handgun  each 
year.  The  reasons  for  this  are  in  my  view 
obvious;  a  lack  of  effective  g\m  controls, 
and  the  sheer  preponderance  of  the 
handgun  in  U.S.  homes  and  businesses. 
Indeed,  most  handgun  deaths  are  not 
the  product  of  criminal  elements,  but 
the  result  of  arguments  between  friends, 
relatives,  neighbors,  or  people  equally 
close. 

The  subject  of  handgun  control  is 
controversial,  but  the  statistics  are  ap- 
palling, and  though  I  risk  sounding  re- 
dundant, I  feel  the  point  must  be  made 
over  and  over  again;  the  Congress  must 
take  prompt  action  in  developing  strict 
gun  control  laws  if  we  are  to  save  our 
society  from  becoming  a  deadly  arsenal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  follows  Is  a  short 
account  of  facts  and  statistics  relating 
to  firearms  In  the  United  States.  These 
facts,  relayed  to  me  Iqr  Mr.  James  B. 
Bullivan,  a  board  member  of  the  National 
Council  for  a  ResponslUe  Firearms  Pol- 
icy, it  seems  to  me,  should  be  persuasive 
in  providing  the  case  for  gun  con^I. 

The  text  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TtKCABxa  Facts  ros  thk  Amkbican 

OoMSi  rrrxN  ;■ 
Gun  crime:  In  1973  there  were  13,070  gun 
murders  In  tbe  United  States,  or  67  per  cent 
of  19.50B  total  murders.  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  also  reported  102,402  ag- 
gravated assaults  with  firearms,  or  24.6  per 
cent  of  tbe  total,  and  252.186  armed  rob- 
beries, or  65.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  re- 
vealed this  ye&r  that  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  serlcus  crimes  are  reported — one  In  five 
ill  some  places. 

Foreign  laws,  murder:  Canada.  Japan. 
Australia  and  29  European  countries  have 
strict  gun  controls.  England  and  Wales  had 
35  gu:i  murders  In  1973.  Fewer  than  100  an- 
nually Is  conunonplace  In  the  above  coun- 
tries. No  nation  outside  of  the  U.S.  has  re- 
ported as  many  as  200  gun  murders  a  year. 
In  1S71  E.igland  and  Wales  had  seven  band- 
%an  mvu-ders:  the  U.S.  had  8.991. 

State  laws:  According  to  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister cf  May  9,  1974.  a  total  cf  40  American 
states  have  a  ininimum  age  limit  for  fire- 
arms ownership,  but  32  states  have  no  pro- 
hibition against  the  mentally  ill.  Thirteen 
state-,  do  have  a  prohibition  but  no  11  :c.^- 
iag  to  certify  eligibility.  Twenty-five  states 
forbid  f.iearms  ownership  to  ex-felons  but 
have  no  precautions  except  the  applicant's 
conscience  and  the  dealer's  Intuition.  Thir- 
teen Slates  ban  concealed  weapons  or  require 
licenses  to  carrj-  them.  Fifteen  states  ban 
any  gun  ownership  by  aliens,  but  no  state 
licenses  ow_ershlp  of  long  guns,  which  were 
uied  in  23  per  cent  cf  U.S.  ':ua  murders,  or 
2,730.  Ill  1973.  Ammunition  curbs  are  scarcely 
mentioned  In  state  laws  although  there  are 
believed  to  be  more  than  150  million  guns 
In  the  U.S. 

Military  gun  control:  United  States  mUl- 
tary  persormel  are  generally  qualified  fire- 
arms users  who  have  Individual  responsi- 
bility for  registered  weapons  and  who  are 
trained  to  shoot,  dismantle  and  clean  their 
gims.  as  well  as  safeguard  their  ammimltlon 
separately. 

General  licensing:  There  are  at  least  50 
types  of  licenses  in  our  country.  Including 
a  permit  to  carry  a  concealed  weapon.  In  no 
case  Is  the  requirement  for  a  license  waived 
because  the  authorized  person  Is  law  abiding. 
General  restrictions:  The  U.S.  does  not 
require  a  license  to  own  a  firearm  or  anunu- 
nltlon,  but  federal  or  state  laws  ban  or  re- 
strict possession  of  dynamite,  narcotics,  de- 
structive devices,  fireworks,  poisons,  switch 
blades,  tobacco,  alcohol  and  gasoline,  in 
home  containers  exceeding  one  gallon. 

Punishment :  Most  states  penalize  addition- 
ally for  gun-carrying  crime.  Federal  and  state 
sentences  for  gun  crime  have  been  stiffened 
In  the  last  three  years  but  serious  crime  has 
risen  30  per  cent  In  that  time.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  felonies  are  committed  by  repeaters. 
Only  20  per  cent  of  serious  crimes  were  clear- 
ed In  1973  although  79  per  cent  of  murders 
and  63  per  cent  of  aggravated  assault  cases 
were  cleared.  (Clearance  means  that  an  en- 
forcement officer  has  identified  the  offender, 
has  evidence  to  charge  him  and  takes  him 
into  custody.) 

Civil  defense:  The  Second  Amendment  to 
tbe  U.S.  Constitution  gives  states  the  right 
to  form  anfll  control  mlUtlas  as  a  counter  to 
a  central  army,  a  feared  threat  at  tbe  time 
of  the  adoption.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  against  gun-bearing  t^ipeals  on  the 
ground  that  the  violators  were  not  author- 
ized militia.  No  military  conquest  In  the 
world  has  ever  followed  gun  control  action. 
No  UJS.  President,  Attorney  General  or  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  bos  ever  called  for  civilian 
arming.  Thlrty-slx  states  prohibit  private 
ownership  of  machine  guns,  according  to  the 
Federal  Register.  Kentucky  has  bad  a  oon- 
cealed  weapons  law  since  1813.  Tbirt«en 
states  hav«  laws  for  emergencies  under  which 
tbe  governor  or  acting  chief  of  state  can  cloae 
gun  shops.  Firearms  Industry  approval  of  a 
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cheap-handgun  ban  also  acknowledges  therer 
Is  no  absolute  right  to  bear  arms. 

Gun  crime  cost:  The  FBI  reported  that 
8.6  million  serious  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted in  1973.  double  the  1963  figiuv.  The 
L.E.A.A.  distributed  S3  billion  for  state  and 
local  enforcement  the  past  five  years.  Other 
costs  Involving  gun  crime  are  welfare  to  de- 
pendents, workmen's  compensation,  private 
and  goverrunent  Insurance,  court  expenses, 
other  enforcement  and  incarceration  outlays, 
business  losses  and  price  Increases.  Aid  to 
crime  victims  and  government  purchase  of 
firearms  are  developing  costs. 

America's  Irony :  The  United  States  has  the 
highest  standard  of  living  In  the  world,  the 
best-equipped  police  forces,  the  Increasingly 
strongest  sentences  for  gun  crime,  the  great- 
est number  of  guns  per  capita,  the  weakest 
gun  control  laws  in  idustriallzed  clvUlzation 
and  tiie  highest  gun  crime  rates  In  the  world. 


BOvViE   METKODliiT   CHURCIT 
CELEBRATES  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  i(AaTi,Ain> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Bnwie  Unit  d  Methodist  Church  in 
Bowie,  Md.  Since  1874,  this  church  has 
been  a  symbol  of  the  religlou .  faith  that 
is  a  foimdation  of  our  Nation's  great- 
ness. The  church  h-s  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  affairs  of  its  community. 

The  church  has  prepared  a  history  of 
the  highlights  of  this  century  of  service, 
and  I  know  that  m^iny  of  my  colleagues 
will  en,ioy  reading  it.  For  that  purpose, 
T  insert  the  text  in  the  Rbcou)  at  this 
point' 

HiSTOBT    or   THE    BOWIE    MCTBODIBT    CHUBCH. 

1874-1974 
(History  compUed  by  BOlzabeth  Trott) 
It  was  in  the  year  1874  that  the  Bansbury 
family,  along  with  the  famUles  of  J.  B. 
Rldgeway,  J.  M.  Carrick  and  a  iir.  Hadlow, 
began  the  services  that  were  the  origin  of 
organized  Methodism  In  Bowie. 

At  that  time,  there  were  no  churches  In 
Himtlngton.  now  known  as  Bowie.  There 
were  only  about  ten  Methodists  who  at- 
tended Perkins  Chapel  at  Springfield,  a  few 
Episcopalians  who  attended  Trinity  Church 
at  CoUlngton.  and  the  Catholics  who  at- 
tended Whltemarsh.  These  people  had  been 
attracted  to  the  town  of  Huntington  by  the 
rallroful  Junction  of  the  mam  line  and  the 
Popes  Creek  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  Methodists,  along  with  certain  Episco- 
palians, began  to  hold  meetings  In  various 
homes.  When  an  old  store  near  the  Popes 
Creek  line  was  sold,  this  became  the  first 
formal  meeting  place.  Both  denominations 
used  the  building  as  a  place  of  worship. 

Soon,  a  brick  building  was  constructed 
across  the  street  from  the  present  church 
site  on  7th  Street,  and  regular  services  were 
held  there  by  the  Methodists.  This  building 
\vas  later  owned  by  the  Straining  famUy  and 
now  by  th'e  Barry  family.  The  meetings  were 
conducted  by  a  circuit  preacher,  and  there 
were  many  Sundays  when  the  members  were 
without  the  leadership  of  a  minister.  How- 
e^er,  there  were  men  of  God  In  the  group 
who  did  everything  for  the  other  members 
except  baptize  and  perform  weddings. 

Bowie  was  then  on  what  was  known  as  the 
Bladensburg  Clrenlt.  Other  churcbeB  on  the 
circuit  were  WUtfleld,  Perkins  and  Bladens- 
burg. The  minister  was  Rev.  Charlea  O. 
Cook.  Other  pastors  followlog  Rev.   Cook 
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were  H.  S.  France  In  1876.  Ji  mes  McLaren  In 
1877.  W.  H.  Laner  In  1878.  ^d  E.  H.  Bmltb 
In  1880. 

It  was  pro^>abl7  in  the  yea^  1880  tbat  J.  B. 
Rldgeway.   who  had   acqiilr^d  property  ad- 
joining the  Popes  Creek  t 
the  Methodist  Society  the 
first  church  was  erected  In 


was  the  minister.  PronUnei  t  on  the  list  of 


subscribers  were  the  names 
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Bowie,  Richard  Sansbury.  ,  .  Knowles,  J.  B. 
Rldgeway,  John  Zug,  Char  es  Brown,  J.  W. 
Ryan,  E.  E.  Perkins  and  ;be  Mr.  Eadlow. 
who  ran  the  post  office  In  towle.  J.  M.  Car* 
rick  hauled  the  lumber  u  ed  to  build  the 
church.  Rev.  Noma  had  pn  ached  and  called 
for  donations  to  launch  tl  s  effort,  and  the 
church  u-as  built  by  a  Mr.  lunt  at  a  proba- 
ble cost  of  about  91,000. 

The  first  persons  burle<  In  the  churoli 
grounds  were  Charles  Bro'vwi,  about  the  year 
1882,  and  Miss  Martha  San  I'^urj  In  1884. 

Ministers  following  Rev.  Cross  were  Rev. 
W.  McKlnley  Hammock,  181  6,  and  Rev.  J.  C. 
Starr.  1886  to  1888.  Rev.  R.  yi.  Black  and  Dr. 
Menges  filled  In  when  there  was  no  minister 
In  1889.  Then  Rev.  J.  L.  Hi  yghe  was  put  In 
charge.  The  parsonage  at  L  knham  was  built 
during  the  ministry  of  Rev.  N.  T.  Dice  In  the 
year  1891.  Revs.  Daniel  Hai  cell.  J.  W.  Steel, 
W.  F.  Dell  and  Splelman  ai  rved  the  church 
from  1893  to  1906.  when  Rei .  M.  F.  Lowe  wm 
appointed  to  the  charge.  1  le  pastorates  of 
Rev.  J.  R.  Pardew,  O.  W.  Rice  and  J.  I. 
Winger  filled  the  years  frc  n  1911  to  1919. 
when  Rev.  J.  R.  Cavlleer  cai  le  to  the  charge, 
then  consisting  of  Bowl4  Lanham  and 
Perkins  Chapel. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Nichols  was  Ithe  organist  at 
that  time  and  continued  to  serve  faithfully 
for  20  years.  William  L.  Ti  ott  became  the 
church  treasurer  at  about  the  same  time 
and  served  In  that  poeltloq  for  more  than 
20  years. 

It  was  during  Rev.  Ca^leer's  ministry 
that  a  move  for  a  new  chi  rch  was  begun. 
The  present  site,  originally  ■elaaglitg  to  the 
Swartz  family,  was  conalde  ed  one  of  the 
moat  beautiful  In  town.  Th  re  was  a  stone 


house  on  the  property  and 


a  spring  which 


Is  under  the  basement  flooi  of  the  present 
church.  The  site  was  ptirc  issed  from  Mr. 
WlUla  Johnson  In  1920  for  t  le  sum  of  $900, 
which  sum  was  largely  rals^  by  the  Ladles 
Aid  Society. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  n^  church,  built 
by  Mr.  MUlard  Schafer,  was  laid  at  an  all- 
day  meeting  In  the  early  sum  ner  of  1924.  The 
church  was  dedicated  May  21  ,  1925.  The  cost 
of  the  finished  church  was  j;  2,900.  Including 
the  ground.  Mr.  WUlls  John  on  contributed 
41.000.  The  lights  In  the  chur  :h  were  donated 
and  installed  by  Rev.  Cav  leer,  who  had 
moved  before  the  comerston  >  was  laid.  Rev. 
Bllburn  was  pastor  at  tbU  tl  ne.  Bev.  Sadof- 
sky  was  pastor  at  the  time  Jie  church  was 
completed.  The  workmen  ivho  built  the 
church  vefy  generously  gave  the  money  for 
the  church  bell.  Thoee  contributing  were 
Messrs,  MUlard  Schafer.  Nor  nan  Clark.  Ira 
Phelps,  Clifford  Lanham,  Jeise  Schafer  and 
Wilbur  Anderson. 

In  1926.  Rev.  H.  H.  Rolan  I,  a  missionary 
returning  from  service  in  C  ilna,  filled  th* 
pulpit,  followed  by  Rev.  M .  E.  Nelson  In 
1930,  also  a  missionary  i  Btumlng  from 
China.  During  this  time,  th(  minister  Ilv«d 
in  Lanham.  He  rode  the  traJji  to  Springfield 
Station  and  walked  or  hltch^  a  ride  to  Perk- 
Ina  Chapel  for  the  11  o'cloi  k  service,  then 
hitched  a  ride  to  Bowie  fo  >  the  2  o'clock 
service,  and  rode  the  train  qack  to  T.an>>»Tn 
for  the  evening  service. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Johnson  was  thej  i 
superintendent,  followed  by 
Trott.  St..  In  1934.  Rev.  M.  T 
minister  in   1934,  followed 
Dickey  in  1938.  Mr.  Millard 
Sunday  School  superinteiKl^it  In  1942  and 
faithfully  served  In  this  po«  tlon  until  1948. 

The  Epworth  League  bad  4  I'l'Be  member- 


Sunday  School 
Mr.  WUliam  L. 
Tabler  was  the 
by  Thomas  If. 
Schafer  became 
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ship  at  this  point  ln~tlme.  lira.  Molly  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  Emma  Knowles  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Kel- 
baugh  were  faithful  in  their  leaderah^)  oif 
thla  very  active  group.  - 

Mrs.  Louise  Kelbau^h  Prealey  organised 
the  choir  in  1938  and  Dorothy  Baldwin  Kel- 
baxigb  became  the  organist  after  Mrs. 
Nichols.  Dorothy  was  followed  by  Ellen  Pres- 
ton Blalr  and  then  her  mother,  Mildred 
Preston,  was  organist  for  about  30  years. 
Opal  Cowan  became  our  choir  director  and 
when  she  moved  to  Florida,  Roberta  Hoffman 
served  In  this  position  for  several  years,  until 
Opal  returned  to  Bowie  and  resumed  as 
choir  director  untU  1968. 

Naomi  Anderson  took  over  the  Job  at 
church  treasurer  in  1943  and  continued  until 
1968. 

Rev.  Alvin  T.  Perkins  filled  the  pulpit  In 
1944  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Tackett  In  1945.  Bev. 
Tackett  lived  In  a  rented  parsonage  on  10th 
Street  while  a  new  parsonage  was  being 
built  by  Millard  Schafer,  next  to  the  church. 
Perkins  Chapel  shared  the  expenses. 

Rev.  O.  J.  Craig  was  the  first  minister  to 
live  in  the  new  parsonage  In  1946.  Arthur 
Kelbaugh  became  the  chairman  of  the  Offi- 
cial Board  and  he  also  served  as  Sunday 
School  superintendent  from  1949  to  1959. 
Others  following  him  in  this  position  were 
Opal  Cowan,  Lena  Botts  Kelbaugh.  Mar- 
guerite Eastep.  Alma  Delpy,  Elsie  Wild,  and 
now  Mary  Lou  Billings. 

Many  oyster  and  ham  dinners  helped  with 
the  expenses  of  the  church  and  parsonage. 
The  Ladies  Aid,  whose  presidents  had  been 
Mamie  Schafer,  Cora  Kelbaugh  and  Mar- 
garet Oaldwin,  hAd  become  the  Women's 
Society  of  Christian  Service  and  continued 
to  be  a  very  active  force  in  the  church. 
Presidents  of  this  Society  through  the  years 
have  been  Louise  Kelbaugh  Prealey,  Delsie 
Kelbaugh,  Lena  Botts  Kelbaugh.  Elizabeth 
Lammers,  Helen  Hay.  Myra  Porter,  Alma 
Delpy,  Dorothy  Lawson  Fitzgerald,  Mildred 
Jones,  Carol  BLschoff,  and  Elizabeth  Trott. 

Rev.  Rufus  B.  Fink  came  in  1956  and  Bev. 
Marvin  Bonner  In  1958  Or  April  13,  1958. 
the  Perkins  Chapel  congregation  voted  to 
become  a  station,  and  their  new  parsonage 
was  built  in  1959.  Bowie  was  then  on  its  own, 
even  though  the  congregation  felt  that  they 
could  not  support  a  minister. 

Rev.  Eldon  C.  Watts  was  our  minister  from 
1959  to  1962.  Alma  Delp  was  chairman  of 
the  Official  Board  from  1960  to  1962.  The 
minister  who  was  appointed  after  Rev.  Watts 
decided  he  didn't  want  to  come  to  Bowie. 
Rev.  Marlon  Michael  was  the  District  super- 
intendent and  asked  his  father,  the  retired 
Dr.  Walter  Michael,  to  fill  the  pulpit  until 
another  minister  could  be  appointed.  Every- 
one liked  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  so  very  much 
that  they  were  persuaded  to  stay  on.  Mrs. 
Kitty  Michael  played  the  organ  on  many 
occasions.  Our  membership  expanded  and 
we  had  a  very  good  year.  The  piano  In  the 
sanctuary  Is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Michael. 

Rev.  William  E.  Polk,  a  retired  Navy  com- 
mander, filled  the  pulpit  from  November, 
1963,  to  June,  1973.  His  wife,  Carol,  orga- 
nized the  Youth  and  Junior  Choirs  in  which 
their  daughters  Marcla  and  Laura  and  son 
Timmy  fully  participated.  Rev.  Polk  worked 
closely  with  the  students  at  Bowie  State  Col- 
lege, organized  and  held  chapel  services  on 
Simday  afternoons.  He  administered  the 
Campus  Ministry  Funds  for  the  college  and 
advised  Methodist  students  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  Student  Loan  Fund  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  for  those  in  financial 
need. 

Chaplain  Ray  Strawser  filled  the  pulpit  on 
many  occasions  during  the  tenure  of  Rev. 
Polk.  He  and  his  wife,  Elva  Jean,  were  very 
active  with  the  youth  group  along  with  the 
Polks.  Elva  Jean  was  our  organist  frequently 
and  still  plays  when  needed. 

Mildred  Jones  filled  In  as  organist  many 
times  until   Martha  Sallet  took  over  after 
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Mrs.  Preston  was  unable  to  play  becavise  of 
in  health.  Mildred  was  always  very  generous 
with  her  time  and  money  and  at  her  dsatli 
left  a  sizable  amount  in  lur  will  to  Bowls 
Church. 

During  this  time,  the  Boas  Methodist 
Chviroh,  established  In  IBIS  and  looited  en 
11th  Street  in  Bowie,  was  having  problems. 
The  Ross  Church  was  part  of  the  Lanham- 
Glenn  Dale-Bowie  Circuit,  and  had  a  par- 
sonage next  to  their  church  which  had  bee& 
built  In  1930,  using  lumber  reclaimed  froiB 
the  old  Bowie  Methodist  Church.  The  coa> 
gregatton  did  the  construction  led  by  tbs 
nUnlster,  Rev.  C.  C.  Martin,  who  also  was  a 
carpenter. 

Increasing  need  for  the  services  of  tbs 
chiuvh  led  the  congregation  in  1957,  under 
Rev.  ft.  W.  Hall,  to  decide  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  five  acres  of  land  on  the  Duckettowa 
Road  for  future  erection  of  a  community 
ball  and  sanctuary.  Through  conslderabla 
effort,  sacrifice  and  loss  of  rest,  which  In- 
volved many  dinners,  fish  fries  and  otbw 
fund-raising  acUvltles.  the  property  was 
totally  paid  for.  This  acquisition  also  in- 
volved participation  of  friends  in  the  com- 
munity other  than  the  congregation  »w<| 
plans  moved  forward  for  expansion. 

In  the  spring  of  1966,  the  pastor,  BST. 
McCants,  together  with  the  District  sup«w 
inteudent.  advanced  the  idea  of  a  merger 
with  the  Ebenezer  Church  in  T.anhftm  The 
congregation  was  opposed  to  this  but  was 
led  to  believe  that  if  the  merger  was  later 
found  not  to  be  desirable,  the  Ross  ChuKh 
could  be  reopened  and  the  property  returned 
to  them.  In  June.  1966,  the  merger  was  so- 
compliahed  but  was  only  consummated  undv 
heavy  pressure  and  never  really  desired  by 
the  Ross  congregation.  An  honest  attempt 
was  made  to  merge  with  the  T^nhfttn  oao- 
gregatlon,  seven  miles  away,  but  with  the 
reception  at  the  Ebenezer  Church  less  than 
enthusiastic,  the  Ross  members  began  at- 
tending the  Bowie  Methodist  Church.  Tbs 
Bowie  and  Ross  congregations  merged  in 
1969.  The  Ross  Church  has  been  utilized  for 
operation  of  a  Thrift  Store  for  the  com- 
munity with  laudable  success. 

Bev.  James  N.  Oaldwell  filled  the  ptilplt 
many  times  and  was  very  active  In  the  work 
of  the  church.  He  retired  from  his  Job  as 
dean  of  men  at  Bowie  State  CoUege  in  1978 
and  has  rejoined  his  church  In  Baltimore^ 
but  still  serves  our  church  when  needed.  In 
1968  James  Stanler  became  church  treasunv 
and  Dottle  Mayr  became  financial  secretarx. 
The  church  belfry  was  rebuilt  in  1972  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MUlard  Schafer. 
through  the  generous  contrlbutioiu  of  tbsir 
many  friends. 

The  choir  continues  to  be  outstandtiv 
under  the  leadership  of  Perry  Gilbert,  choir 
director  since  1958.  The  choir  members  sie 
Elva  Hall,  Mildred  Thompson,  Elaine  WilUa, 
Debbie  Durst,  Brenda  Bdelen,  Theresa  CHI- 
bert,  Clyde  Durst,  James  Stanier.  Joe  Trim- 
mer (our  oldest  church  membw) .  and  Rev. 
Patrick  Wadswortb.  New  choir  robes  are  to 
be  ordered  and  will  be  dedicated  to  tbs 
memory  of  Mildred  Preston. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Thompson  places  flowers  on 
the  altar  each  Sionday  to  beautify  om*  sanc- 
tuary and  many  of  the  flowers  are  from  the 
garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Anderson. 

In  1968  we  became  the  Bowie  United 
Methodist  Church  and  in  1973  the  WSCS  be- 
came the  United  Methodist  Women,  m 
preparation  for  our  Centennial  Celebration, 
a  95th  year  fete  was  held  at  which  Bishop 
John  Wesley  Lord  delivered  the  morning 
message.  Former  pastor  David  L.  C.  Wright 
was  also  present. 

Rev.  Patrick  E.  Wadswortb  became  avK 
minister  in  1978.  His  wife  Donna  took  over 
the  Job  of  organist  from  Martha  Sallet,  who 
is  temporarily  reeiding  la  Qermany.  Mr. 
Harry  Teicb  is  currently  the  chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Board-Council  of  innutriss. 
He  was  preceded  by  Jack  Bischoff.  who  held 
this  position  for  many  years.  Dr.  Jamas  D. 
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ftoy  has  been  our  District  superintendent 
for  six  years  and  will  rettre  this  year.  He 
luM  been  most  helpful  and  enoooraglng  with 
(be  changes  in  ova  church. 

Our  own  beautiful  bouse  of  worship  can  be 
titoed  back  100  years  to  tbeefforte  of  tbat 
■nail  group  of  sincere  and  determined  people 
who  felt  the  need  of  a  plaoe  to  meet  and 
praise  God  and  who  had  the  courage  and  will 
to  put  that  irhlch  they  felt  Into  action.  Our 
church  on  the  hill  stands  ready  to  serve  the 
community  tor  another  100  years. 


GET  CAREER  CRIMINAL8  OFP  THE 
STREET 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAT 

or   INBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'llVEB 

Wednesday.  October  9.  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rising 
crime  rate,  of  concern  to  all  law-abiding 
Americans,  is  bad  enough.  But,  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  is  something  else 
equally,  If  not  moot  appalling :  the  care- 
less manner  in  which  dangerous  prison- 
ers are  released  on  so-called  "furloughs" 
which,  not  only  makes  a  mockery  of  court 
decisions,  but  has  given  them  oppor- 
tunity for  more  crime  and  they  have 
taken  the  opportunity. 

A  rather  notorious  example  occurred 
In  Washington,  D.C.  on  October  1.  James 
Htmt,  age  30,  along  with  another  man, 
attempted  to  rape  an  18-year-old  re- 
tarded girl  at  gunpoint.  Passersby  heard 
the  girl's  screams  and  called  police  who 
arrested  Hunt  and  his  accomplice  at  the 
scene  on  September  19,  1970.  He  was 
tried  before  district  court  judge,  Oliver 
Oasch,  and  convicted  on  three  counts. 
On  June  30,  1971,  he  was  sentenced  for 
5  to  25  years  on  one  count,  from  3  to  10 
years  on  another  count,  and,  on  the 
third  coimt  he  was  sentenced  for  1  year. 

While  he  was  out  on  bond  on  this  case, 
Hunt  was  one  of  three  men  who  raped  a 
19-year-old  girl  at  gimpolnt  in  a  North- 
west Washington,  D.C.  garage  on 
March  9,  1971.  This  was  before  he  was 
tried  on  the  earlier  case. 

On  February  4,  1972,  the  three  de- 
fendants were  foimd  guilty.  On 
March  16,  1972,  Hunt  was  sentenced  by 
Judge  Gasch  on  four  counts:  on  one 
count  he  was  sentenced  from  7  to  25 
years;  on  a  second  count  he  was  sen- 
tenced 5  to  15  years;  on  a  third  count  he 
was  sentenced  to  10  years:  and,  on  the 
fourth  count,  was  sentenced  3  to  10  years. 
Two  of  these  charges  were  for  armed 
rape  and  armed  robbery. 

While  In  prison  In  1971,  Hunt,  In  re- 
questing ball  on  one  of  the  rape  charges, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Judge  Oasch : 

As  for  my  being  considered  a  risk,  weU, 
your  honor,  there's  no  threat  to  this  extent, 
fcr  I  am  a  God-fearing  man  and  my  ultimate 
values  are  spiritual,  which  inelndes  hunMa 
dignity,  Uberty,  opportunity,  and  equal  rights 
■s  weU  as  Justice. 

Despite  this  crlmlnAl  record  Involving 
two  offenses  of  armed  robbery  and  armed 
lape — the  first  being  committed  in  Sep- 
tonber  1970,  and  the  second  in  Maich 
1971,  while  he  was  out  on  bond  before 
being  tried  on  the  earlier  cn8»  tho  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  ot  Cor- 
rections gave  Runt  a  furlough  ftom  Lor- 
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ton  to  visit  his  daughter  without  a  guard 
or  supervision.  In  September  1974.  He 
was  to  be  back  October  l^he  is  still 
gone. 

Judge  Oasch  made  the  following  com- 
ment: 

X  think  a  man  is  oommltted  to  an  insti- 
tution for  a  definite  term  of  yean  and  a 
furlough  Is  Inapprc^nate  in  these  caase.  I 
dont  know  of  any  authority  they  (correc- 
tions officialB)  have  for  giving  fivlough. 

n.S.  Attorney  General  William  B. 
Saxbe  bitterly  attacked  this  SKstion.  and 
the  Board  of  Corrections  Is,  apparently, 
taking  steps  to  see  that  such  outrages 
end. 

Attorney  General  Saxbe,  in  a  television 
interview,  stated  that  the  Nation's  crim- 
inal Justice  ostein  has  to  "get  tough" 
and  "remove  career  criminals  from  the 
streets."  He  further  stated: 

On  tlMse  career  criminals,  where  they  have 
a  history  of  violence,  you  Just  can't  put  them 
up  for  a  year  or  two  or  even  give  them  fur- 
loughs and  allow  them  on  the  street  when 
we  know  that  they  are  violent. 

The  public  should  back  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Saxbe  and  demand  that  such  stu- 
pidity end  once  and  for  alL 
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TAX   RPIT.TKF  FOR  WORKING  PEO- 
PLE: THE  STARTING  POINT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  ICICHZGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  CONYEKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federal 
income  tax  laws  are  complicated  and 
tax  bills  are  often  difficult  to  understand. 
But  we  must  not  hide  behind  this  com- 
plexity and,  thereby,  lgiK»«  some  of  the 
basic  facts  of  ecoiKHnlc  life.  For  examine, 
despite  Alan  Greenspan's  cavalier  de- 
nial, Inflation  has  Its  most  devastating 
effect  on  people  with  low  and  fixed  In- 
comes. Prices  will  continue  to  rise  un- 
less either  the  Congress  or  the  President 
finds  the  courage  to  institute  strict  i»ice 
controls.  And  If  prices  go  up,  poor  pe(g>le 
must  find  more  money  somewhere  or 
they  will  not  be  able  to  properly  feed. 
Clothe,  and  house  themselves  and  their 
families.  Arcane  arguments  of  eocmo- 
mJsts  wHl  ix>t  make  this  truth  any  less 
harsh. 

Protecting  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families  must  be  the  first  concern  of  any 
effective  and  humane  economic  program. 
That  this  can  best  be  done  by  making 
the  Income  tax  laws  truly  progressive  is 
one  of  the  points  made  by  Tom  Wicker 
In  a  provocative  article.  "Why  Wait  for 
Ford?"  In  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1974.  I  commend  Mr.  Wick- 
er's analysis  to  your  attention: 
Wbt  Wait  fob  Foid? 
(By  Tom  wicker) 
Tlie  Ford  Administration  Is  now  giving 
"intense,  active  study"  to  the  proposition 
that  tax  relief  should  be  affarded  to  low- 
iTyw»«»  wurtwrs  In  this  curious  period  of  in- 
flation and  eoonomio  stagnation.  If  that  is 
aot  Just  talk,  such  a  propoaal  would  be  a 
Bplsmdld  way  for  Freeident  Ford  to  break 
oat  of  his  slngle-traok  eoonnnle  ocmoentra- 
tion  on  cutting  the  nonmllitary  budget. 
In  the  flitst  place,  tax  rell^  for  the  poor  is 


a  much  worthier  idea  than  the  tax  relief 
mostly  for  the  rich  that  would  be  provided 
in  the  so-caUed  "reform"  bill  painstakingly 
prepared  by  Chaiiman  WUbur  D.  MUls  at  Ax- 
Itansas  and  his  ooUeagues  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  MlUs  bUl  magr 
look  like  a  real  "reform"  in  that  it  would 
first  reduce,  then  eliminate  (by  1979)  the  oQ 
Industry's  controversial  depletion  allowance; 
but  it  has  another  look  altogether  in  that  It 
would  also  reduce  Sharply  the  capital  gains 
taxes  of  many  upper-bracket  taxpayers. 

While  committee  staff  eapertfi  contend  that 
the  Mills  bUI  would  add  9400  mUUon  to  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues,  it  alsa  a{>pears  to  be  rid- 
dled with  special -Interest  provisions,  some 
of  which  aid  only  one  company  or  one  In- 
clustrj'  with  the  resxilt  that  liberals  on  the 
committee  now  plan  to  oppose  the  wh<de 
bill,  despite  its  sections  on  the  oil-depletion 
allowance. 

Thus,  Mr.  Ford  and  his  aldee — ^who  ought 
to  be  wiser  in  the  ways  of  Congress  than  of 
their  new  executive  branch  habitat — may 
have  to  keep  their  low-income  tax-relief  pro- 
posals well  clear  of  Mr.  Mills'  shady-looking 
package.  The  temptation  wUl  be  to  trade  the 
Preeident's  endorsement  of  tax  breaks  for  the 
rich  to  gain  Mr.  MUls'  backing  of  a  tax  break 
for  the  poor. 

That  would  be  a  bad  bargain  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Ford,  who  doesn't  at  this  point  ap- 
pear to  be  a  man  who  examines  a  horse's 
teeth  too  closely  before  he  takes  h<'T'  in  trade. 
Tax  relief  for  the  poor — perhaps  one  of  the 
most  often  suggested  proposals  during  the 
recent  series  of  economic  conferences  spon- 
sored by  the  White  House— could  have  eco- 
nomic importance  in  a  time  at  "stagflation." 

Inflation  is  not,  that  is  to  say.  the  na- 
tion's only  economic  problem;  the  economy 
is  stagnant,  too,  and  imemployment  is  high 
and  rising.  Tax  leUef  for  low-income  work- 
ers woiild  have  the  double  effect,  through 
thrtr  increased  purchasing  power,  of  en- 
abling tliem  to  pay  their  food  biUs  and  of 
stimulating  the  general  economy,  vnuie  that 
might  be  somewhat  Inflationary,  it  might 
also  begin  a  needed  attack  on  the  stagnation 
side  of  the  economic  prx>blem. 

It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  Adminlstra- 
tlon  also  is  reported  to  be  considering  "con- 
sumption" taxes — sales  or  excise — as  a  means 
of  offsetting  the  Federal  revenues  that  sup- 
posedly would  be  lost  through  tax  relief  for 
the  poor.  Such  taxes,  falling  on  the  low- 
income  consiuner  with  greater  effect  than 
upon  the  aflluent,  would  therefore  tend  to 
offset  the  Increased  buying  power  for  the 
poor  that  is  ostensibly  the  goal  of  low-income 
tax  relief.  If  the  lost  revenues  would  truly 
be  lost — after  aU,  the  stimulus  of  tax  relief 
ought  to  expand  the  tax  economy  and  there- 
fore tax  revenues  to  some  degree — they  would 
more  properly  be  recovered  In  Increased 
taxes  on  the  higher  brackets. 

Income-tax  relief,  moreover,  has  the  vir- 
tue of  taking  quick  effect,  particularly  for 
low-income  persons  who  pay  their  taxea 
through  pay-check  withholding.  Relief  can 
even  be  made  retroactive,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  providing  substantial  refunds 
next  April,  If  that  should  be  considered  use- 
ful. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  idea  of  low-bracket 
tax  relief  seems  so  sensible,  and  has  such  wide 
backing  in  the  economic  community,  that  the 
wonder  is  that  Congress — beset  by  popxtlix 
pressures  to  do  something  about  inflation — 
has  not  already  acted.  The  reason  seems  to 
be  two-fold.  Mr.  Mills,  in  whose  obedient 
committee  tax  legislation  must  originate,  has 
been  preoccupied  with  his  "reform"  biU. 
More  important.  Congress,  as  it  habitually 
does  and  despite  all  rhetoric  to  the  contrary, 
has  been  waiting  for  the  President  to  tell  it 
what  to  do. 

Even  now  it  is  being  argued  that  Congress 
cannot  possibly  pass  tax-relief  legislation 
this  year  because  Mr.  Ford  wlU  not  be  pre- 
pared to  malce  his  recommendations  until 
late    October,    when    Congrees    may    have 
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started  a  pre-election  receaa.  After  that,  many 
of  Its  members  will  be  "lam  t  ducks." 

Delay  until  next  year  do  en't  make  any 
sense  at  all.  If  low-bracket  ta  i  relief  is  a  good 
thing,  as  It  seems  to  be,  the  I  emocratlc  lead- 
ers of  Congress  are  perfectly 
ting  a  bill  started  on  tbel  r  own,  and  of 
passing  It  with  or  without  F  residential  sup- 
port. It  Is,  as  always,  not  n  eans  or  oppor- 
tunity that  they  lack,  but 
why  Congress  became  and  n\ 
Ident's  second  banana. 


"SONNY"  MONTOOMaRY  SPEAKS 
TO  NATIONAL  C  HARD 


wUl— which   Is 
Ins  any  Pres- 


HON.  0.  C.  FIJHER 


or   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE  3ENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  Octobei  9,  1974 


Spealer, 


thi 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr 
best  informed  Members  o: 
matters  relating  to  Reserv  s 
tlonal  Guard  Is  our  coUeafue 

SiSSlppi,     G.     V.     "SOKNY" 

Himself   a   general   in 
services  to  the  Guard  anc 
Invaluable    both    in    and 
Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend 
include  a  speech  made  by 
from  Mississippi  on 
National  Guard  Assoclatloi . 


Septei  iber 


(me  of  the 

this  body  on 

and  the  Na- 

from  Mls- 

MONTGOMKRT. 

Guard,  his 
Reserves  are 
out    of    the 


1  ny  remarks,  I 

he  gentleman 

26,  to  the 

in  San  Juan: 


with  members 
to  discuss  our 


Remarks   or    Rxpresxntativ^  O.    V.   Mont- 

GOMXXT 

Thank  you  for  the  generoi  s  Introduction 
It  is  really  good  to  be  in  P\  erto  Rico.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  relaxing  beac  les  and  beautl 
ful  girls,  but  the  opportunitj 
with  some  of  my  very  favoi  tte  people — my 
fellow  guardsmen.  Whether  It  be  In  AUlgstm-. 
Mississippi,  or  San  Juan,  I  a  ways  look  for 
ward  to  the  chance  to  meeq 
of  the  National  Ouard  in  ord 
mutual  objectives  to  Imprt^e  a  very  Im- 
portant component  of  our  n  .tlonal  defense. 

Before  beginning  my  remai  cs,  I  would  like 
to  convey  the  warm  wishes  i  at  a  successful 
meeting  from  Dr.  Theodore  1  tarrs.  He  asked 
me  to  relate  his  deep  regre  ■  that  he  was 
unable  to  Join  you.  However  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  remain  in  B^Taahington  to 
chair  a  meeting  of  poultry  pi  xlucers  as  part 
of  the  White  House  pre-sumi  Ut  meetings  on 
the  economy.  In  fact,  Ted  nol  id  that  I  would 
be  taking  care  of  his  millt^  ry  business  in 
Puerto  Rico  while  be  takes  csj  t  of  my  chicken 
business  In  Washington. 

If  the  accomplishments  c  '  the  National 
Ouard  Association  In  1974  o  uld  be  bottled 
and  left  on  the  shelf  to  age  U  ce  a  good  wine, 
it  would  soon  become  a  colli  ctor's  Item  be- 
cause 1974  has  truly  been  a  vt  itage  year. 

Of  course,  with  the  cutbac  c  in  manpower 
for  the  active  duty  forces,  \  e  are  going  to 
have  to  have  a  lot  more  vl  itage  years  for 
the  Ouard  and  Reserve  beca  ise  yo\t  are  the 
backup  we  must  have  for  a  viable  national 
defense  -structure. 

Maybe  wo  should  pause  a  moment  to  pat 
ourselves  on  the  back  for  t  le  accomplish- 
ments in  the  legislative  fleU  and  more  Im- 
portantly the  accomplishmen  s  of  the  States 
and  local  units  In  recmitlni  and  retaining 
personnel.  The  fact  that  oven  11  the  National 
Ouard  has  done  well  in  mali|tainlng  Its  au- 
thorized strength  levels  Is  Inieed  good  news. 
It  shows  that  Guardsmen  an  fulfllllng  their 
responsibilities  as  part  of  t  le  total  forces 
concept  Nor  must  we  forget  that  your  suc- 
cesses In  maintaining  strengtl  levels  are  nec- 
essary to  perform  the  secon  i  part  of  your 
dual  mission — that  of  the  Sti  t»  mllltla  dur- 
ing times  of  natural  disaster  c  r  civil  disorder. 
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It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  Congress 
has  approved  acceptable  str«n^h  levels  for 
the  current  tscal  year  fro:ii  three  stand- 
points. Plrst,  they  anr  acceptable  from  the 
standpoint  of  providing  the  needed  trained 
manpower  as  a  backup  to  active  duty  forces 
in  times  of  national  emergency.  They  are 
acceptable  from  the  standpoint  of  being  re- 
alistic and  attainable  if  you  continue  your 
excellent  record  of  recruiting  and  retention. 
And  thirdly,  they  are  acceptable  from  the 
standpoint  that  they  will  not  cause  us  to  loae 
any  of  our  present  manpower  through  reduc- 
tion In  forces. 

Speaking  of  reductions,  I  was  partictUarly 
pleased  that  we  were  able  to  head  off  Penta- 
gon efforts  to  eliminate  14  Air  National 
Ouard  squadrons.  Such  an  action  would  have 
been  a  very  serious  mistake  and  caused  a  gap 
In  our  defense  structure.  In  fact,  I  supported 
strongly  language  in  this  year's  authorizing 
legislation  that  mandates  the  current  level 
of  91  squadrons. 

I  am  also  aware  that  we  may  have  another 
light  on  our  hands  to  sidetrack  a  DOD  pro- 
posal to  cut  48,000  personnel  from  the  Army 
Otiard  and  Reserve.  It  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  to  me  to  cut  the  Ouard  and  Reserve 
when  the  Congress  is  reducing  the  Regulars. 
I  mentioned  earlier  that  your  association 
has  had  a  good  year  In  the  legislative  field. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  for  your  successes 
on  Capitol  Hill  is  Jim  Oeerin.  Your  executive 
vice  president  and  his  hard  working  staff  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  straight  forward 
and  persistent  manner  in  which  they  repre- 
sent your  best  Interests.  Because  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  approach,  I  can  assure  you 
they  have  the  req>ect  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress. 

There  Is  an  ad  on  television  that  says 
"When  R.  F.  Hutton  speaks,  people  listen." 
Well,  when  Jim  Deerln  speaks  out  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  National  Ouard,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  listen.  It  Is  right  and  proper 
that  they  should,  becatise  Colonel  Deerln 
represents  the  individual  guardsman,  as  well 
as  the  National  Ouard  as  a  military  entity. 
I  also  commend  your  president,  Oeneral 
McMillan  of  Florida,  for  the  very  active  in- 
terest he  has  taken  In  guard  affairs.  He  has 
been  a  very  hardworking  and  dedicated 
president  who  Is  most  deserving  of  ova 
tribute. 

The  association  Is  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  aboard  rnm  Oreenllef  as  your  new 
executive  vice  president.  Oeneral  Oreenllef 
knows  the  problems  the  guard  has  in  the 
Pentagon,  as  well  as  the  Congress.  I  know 
you  are  going  to  be  pleased  with  Fran  Oreen- 
llef's  perforaunce  In  the  years  ahead. 

In  addition  to  legislation  holding  tta« 
strength  levels  In  the  guard,  another  slgalfl- 
cant  achievement  for  the  reserve  componaiti 
this  year  was  passage  and  approval  by  «Im 
president  of  fuUtlme  coverage  under  11m 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance  program. 
This  Is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  we  h«r» 
been  pushing  several  years  and  it  Is  re«tssiir> 
Ing  that  we  were  finally  able  to  obtain  San- 
ate  approval.  We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Senators  Hartke  of  Indiana,  Stennis  of  I41»- 
slsslppi,  Allen  of  Alabama  and  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia for  their  successful  efforts  in  gaining 
a  favorable  vote  In  the  other  body. 

Another  Important  incentive  that  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Armed  Services  Co«n- 
mlttee  will  result  in  more  realistic  PX  privi- 
leges. Under  the  new  regulations  you  will 
be  provided  unlimited  military  exchange 
privileges  for  each  day  of  inactive  duty  train- 
ing. More  Importantly,  your  day  at  the  PX  oan 
be  anytime  and  will  not  be  limited  to  Jast 
those  days  you  are  actually  training.  Al- 
though your  spouse  wlU  not  be  able  to  mate 
purchases,  he  or  she  will  be  able  to  accom- 
pany  you  at  the  time  you  exercise  your  ec- 
change  prlvUegas.  I  am  quite  proud  of  tlia 
fact  that  I  was  the  only  member  of  Congr«M 
to  testify  In  favor  of  this  proposal. 
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There  are  other  areas  where  we  have  not 
achieved  total  success  but  we  are  movlog 
closer  In  the  93rd  Congress  than  we  ha*a 
In  the  previous  Congresses.  I  refer  to  such 
bills  as  retirement  at  age  66  after  20  years  of 
credible  service,  annuities  for  survivors  of 
guardsmen  who  die  before  reaching  age  N 
and  the  National  Ouard  technicians  pay 
bill.  Although  I  have  doubts  that  the  tech- 
nicians bill  will  receive  final  i^proval  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  Congress,  I  do  have 
hope  for  the  94th  Congress.  The  fact  that 
the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  has 
finally  received  approval  by  the  appropriate 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Poet  Office  antf 
Civil  Service  Committee  Is  Indeed  encour- 
aging. I  discussed  this  matter  with  Chairman 
Dulskl  of  the  P.O.  and  CS.  Committee  Just 
prior  to  coming  to  your  meeting.  He  toM 
me  that  he  does  support  the  concept  at 
the  technicians  bill,  although  he  does  not 
favor  the  full  100%  proposal. 

Enlistment  and  re-enllstment  bonniw  an 
stUl  very  much  a  high  priority  matter  In 
my  opinion.  It  appears  that  we  are  nearlng 
a  compromlie  on  this  proposal  with  ths 
Pentagon  as  a  needed  Incentive.  The  bonus 
legislation  will  be  one  of  the  first  bills  I 
Introduce  In  the  04th  Congress. 

One  final  bill  in  whlgb  you  might  be  In- 
terested would  establish  a  tuition  assistance 
program  for  enlisted  personnel  of  the  guard 
and  reserves.  Having  Just  been  Introduced 
this  past  August,  I  realize  the  measure  will 
not  be  passed  this  Congress,  but  the  pitM- 
pects  for  next  year  are  encouraging. 

The  bill  would  allow  partial  payment  of 
tuition,  or  fees  in  lieu  of  tuition,  as  an  In- 
centive for  enlisting  and  re-enllstlng  In  tin 
National  Ouard  and  selected  reserve  com- 
ponents. The  proposed  rate  of  aaslstanes 
would  be  00%  of  tuition  cost  for  enlisted  men 
and  women  with  less  than  12  years  of  serv- 
ice and  not  having  a  college  degree.  The  as- 
sistance would  be  tar  those  wishing  to  take 
courses  at  an  accredited  college  or  vocational 
school. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  legislation  whldi 
could  delay  Its  passage  next  year  is  the  esti- 
mated price  tag  of  fOO  mlUlon.  However,  I 
feel  the  education  program  would  mors 
than  pay  for  itself  since  it  would  be  an  in- 
centive for  present  personnel  to  remain  lo 
the  guard  and  we  would  then  cut  down  on 
the  cost  of  training  new  people. 

Other  beneficial  changes  that  I  wo\ild  Ilka 
to  see  take  place  would  include  reduciag  en- 
listment periods  from  six  to  three  yean 
ar.d  working  out  a  more  equitable  program 
fcr  a  guardsman  to  complete  his  required 
basic  training  period.  We  snoiild  also  do  away 
with  the  so-called  moot  memcrandum  and 
allow  new  giiarrtaman  to  be  paid  aa  sooo  m 
they  oome  atMwd. 

Thus  far  my  remarks  have  dealt  mainly 
wMa  prognuaa  that  affect  the  Indlvldaal 
guardsman.  It  might  be  well  to  turn  our  at- 
tention to  problem  areas  for  the  Nattonal 
Ouard  In  genwaL  In  this  csae.  problem  k 
apelled  out  with  a  capital  g— equlpmant.  He 
matter  how  good  a  Job  you  do  In  meeting 
your  manpower  levels,  we  are  only  spinning 
our  wheels  uidaaa  we  have  the  equipment  to 
maitch  the  manpower. 

At  one  time.  I  thought  we  had  reversed  th» 
trend  of  the  guard  the  stepcbUd  of  the  Penta- 
gon when  It  oomse  to  equipment.  CnXortu- 
nately.  all  too  often  we  are  still  receiving  oM 
end  outdated  equipment  (xt  no  equipment  at 
all.  I  believe  part  of  the  problem  stems  from 
our  military  aid  program  to  aUles.  Every  tank 
or  aircraft  we  ship  to  another  country  could 
have  been  a  tank  or  plane  gtring  to  the  Ouard. 
However,  the  Ocmgrass  appears  to  be  taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns.  For  the  flxat  time  to  ag 
nemory,  the  Oongreaa  haa  written  Into  an- 
thorlalng  Isgtalatlon  that  the  Ouard  will  i*> 
oetre  new  equipment.  In  thla  particular  ceae, 
an  amendment  by  Ccmgreaaman  Clarke  FlalMt 
of  Xesaa  mandaitea  24  New  A-7  aircraft  tm 
the  Air  Ouard.  The  authorisation  haa  now 
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been  funded  and  new  A-7*s  will  be  forth- 
coming for  one  of  our  squadrons. 

Speaking  of  aircraft  there  are  71  F6-E's 
ordered  for  Vietnam  use,  but  because  of  leg- 
islative restrictions  cannot  be  shipped.  It 
0jakes  good  sense  to  me  for  the  Air  Force  to 
turn  these  F6-E's  over  to  the  Air  Ouard  to 
replace  the  antiquated  FIOO's  thereby  giving 
us  three  updated  aquadrona.  Whatever  uae 
the  Air  Force  might  have  In  mind  for  these 
Pft-E's,  the  Ouard  is  the  most  deaervlng. 

Also  of  Interest  to  the  Air  Ouard  is  the 
fact  that  the  Oongreas  has  Increased  fimds 
for  your  flying  time  program  by  $20  million 
over  last  fiscal  year. 

This  past  Monday  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower  and  Baeerve  Affairs  Bill 
Brehm  to  Chairman  Hubert  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee  stating  that  128 
KC-136  Jet  tankers  wlU  be  transferred  to  the 
Air  Ouard  and  Reserve  over  the  next  several 
yesrs  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976.  He  also 
noted  that  aircraft  in  seven  F-101/102  and 
Dine  KC  97L  squadrons  will  be  phased  out. 

This  does  give  the  Air  Ouard  an  updated 
mission,  but  I  would  have  to  leave  It  to  you 
blue  suiters  whether  this  Is  good  for  the  Air 
Ouard  or  not. 

Most  of  these  actions  are  steps  In  the  right 
direction  that  must  be  continued  if  the 
Ouard  Is  to  be  combat  ready. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  read  part  of  Bob 
Bike's  speech  to  you  and  I  quote,  "There  must 
be  new  understanding  and  acceptance  by  the 
Guard  and  Reserves  that  they  are  a  vital 
part  of  the  nation's  defense.  Olven  this  goal 
and  the  responsibility,  they  must  train  as 
they  have  never  trained  before" — end  of 
quote. 

In  the  past  when  I  addressed  you  I  usually 
closed  by  saying  if  you  give  me  good  training 
back  in  the  armory:  I  will  work  harder  for 
you  In  Congress.  My  fellow  Ouardsmen  It's  a 
new  ball  game — Incentives,  equipment  and 
good  pay  wlU  be  coming  your  way. 

As  we  move  into  this  new  era  of  life  in  the 
United  States  a  large  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility in  defending  this  covmtry  is  being 
passed  on  to  you.  May  God  give  you  the 
strength  to  carry  these  additional  colors  and 
help  to  keep  the  torch  burning  for  free  men 
everywhere. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NZW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Monday,  October  7.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
BtTRTON)  in  this  special  order  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague,  John  P. 
Shelley,  who  recently  died  at  the  age 
of  68. 

John  Shelley  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  public  service  first  as  a  labor 
leader,  a  State  Senator,  a  13-year  Con- 
gressman, and  mayor  of  San  Francisco 
from  1964  to  1»67.  He  was  noted 
throughout  his  career  as  a  friend  of  the 
woi^ingman  uid  minorities. 

In  his  years  in  Congress.  John  Shel- 
ley was  a  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, and  was  noted  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most supporters  of  a  strong  merchant 
marine  in  this  Nation. 

John  Shelley  was  a  man  who  rose  from 
modest  bfu;kground,  but  no  matter  what 
level  of  success  he  achieved,  he  never 
lost  touch  with  the  fimdamental  beliefs 
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of  his  early  day;  namely,  that  hard  work 
was  the  key  to  continued  success.  He  roee 
rapidly  in  the  political  ranks  and  was 
the  youngest  msm  ever  elected  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council.  In 
between  these  duties,  Shelley  foimd  time 
to  put  himself  through  law  school,  and 
after  this  he  embarked  upon  his  quarter 
century  of  political  life. 

John  Shelley  was  a  man  who  governed 
a  city  during  the  turbulent  middle  1960's. 
Yet  his  conciliatory  skills  which  served 
him  so  wen  as  a  labor  leader,  came  in 
equally  handy  as  mayor  of  San  Francis- 
co. HI  health  forced  him  to  give  up  the 
mayoralty  in  1967,  but  his  influence  was 
still  sought  by  many  leaders  In  San  Fran- 
cisco until  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  California 
have  lost  one  of  their  finest  public  serv- 
ants, and  we  in  the  House,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  former  Members.  I 
extend  to  his  widow  and  family  my 
deepest  condolences. 


THE   HAVIV  SCHIEBER   CASE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently my  attention  was  directed  to  two 
articles  which  appeared  In  the  press  con- 
cerning the  case  of  Havlv  Schleber 
whose  15-year  fight  to  gain  permanent 
status  in  the  United  States  has  been 
championed  by  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  businessmen  and  individuals  In 
the  New  York  City  area.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  earlier  remarks  In  the  Conghxs- 
sioNAL  Rxcoso,  Mr.  Schieber's  work  as  a 
housing  rehabilitation  contractor  and 
his  hiring  of  minority  groups  has,  in  the 
estimation  of  those  who  know  of  his  ef- 
forts In  New  York  City,  earned  him  the 
wportunlty  to  continue  his  exemplary 
life  In  our  country. 

To  Indicate  the  wldeq^read  interest 
In  Mr.  Schieber's  case,  I  Insert  at  this 
point  an  article  by  Peter  Strafford  date- 
lined  New  York,  May  6, 1974,  and  appear- 
ing in  the  London  Times  along  with  a 
more  extensive  treatment  of  the  case  by 
Max  Friedman  in  the  Jewish  Week  and 
American  Examiner's  issue  of  July  11- 
17,  1974: 

[Ftom  the  London  Times,  May  1974] 
Anti-Zionist  TasAKLi  Fights  U.S. 

DXPOSTATION  OBDKB 

(By  Peter  Stratford) 

Nrw  YOBX,  May  6.— Mr.  Havlv  Schleber. 
an  Israeli  aged  64  and  a  former  mayor  of 
Beersheba  Is  fighting  a  last  minute  battle  to 
avoid  being  deported  from  the  United  States 
to  Israel.  He  has  been  fighting  that  battle 
since  1961,  when  he  waa  first  ordered  to  be 
deported,  and  he  has  been  on  the  point  of 
losing  It  several  times. 

Last  Wednesday,  according  to  Mr.  George 
Haber,  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Schleber  was  actually 
on  his  way  to  Kennedy  airport  when  he 
slashed  his  wrist  and  had  to  be  taken  to  hos- 
pital. Two  days  later,  he  waa  put  on  board  an 
aircraft  bandaged  up  and  was  taken  off  again 
when  Mr.  Haber  heard  what  was  happening 
and  filed  a  petition  for  review  of  the  case. 

Today,  Mr.  Schleber  was  being  held  In  a 
psychiatric  ward  in  a  New  Torit  hoepltel,  and 
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Mr.  Haber  was  waiting  to  hear  when  the  Fed- 
eral Appeals  Court  would  examine  the  case. 

Mr.  Schleber  has  left  no  one  In  doubt  of 
his  determination  to  stay  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  an  outspoken  anti-Zionist,  who 
believes  In  a  tripartite  "Holy  Land  state"  that 
would  Include  Christians,  Muslims  and  Jews. 
He  claims  that  he  faces  persecution  if  he  is 
forced  to  go  back  to  Israel. 

Mr.  Haber  suggests  that  there  Is  more  to 
the  deportation  case  than  the  legal  tech- 
nicalities that  have  come  up  in  court.  He 
suggests  that  there  have  been  pressures  on 
the  immigration  authorities  from  Zionist 
groups  in  the  United  SUtes,  that  find  Mr. 
Schieber's  views  uncomfortable  and  would 
like  to  see  him  gone. 

Mr.  Schleber  was  bom  in  Poland  in  1906. 
and  emigrated  to  Palestine  In  1932.  He  arrived 
In  the  United  States  in  1960.  has  since  devel- 
oped his  own  buUdlng  business  and  made  his 
political  views  known. 

His  petition  to  the  federal  appeals  court  is 
only  the  latest  in  a  long  series  that  has 
caused  no  little  Irritation  to  the  American 
immigration  authorities.  He  has  already  ap- 
pealed for  political  asylum  In  the  United 
States  without  success. 

The  American  case  Is  a  simple  one.  The  im- 
migration authorities  say  that  Mr.  Schleber 
entered  the  country  in  1960  as  a  visitor,  and 
that  his  request  to  be  given  a  permanent 
status  was  refused,  largely  because  of  con- 
victions In  Israel  for  theft  and  embezzlement. 
He  cannot  stay,  therefore. 

Mr.  Haber's  counter  to  this  Is  that  the  cases 
for  which  Mr.  Schleber  was  convicted  were 
minor  ones  dating  back  to  the  confused  days 
of  1949  when  he  was  mayor  of  Beersheba. 
Even  In  those  days.  Mr.  Haber  says,  Mr. 
Schrlever  ran  Uito  difficulties  with  the  Israel 
Labour  Party.  One  conviction  was  for  putting 
antl-communlst  Uteratiu*  in  crates  with 
(M'anges  destined  for  the  Soviet  Union,  ac- 
cording to  the  lawyer. 

[From    the    Jewish    Week    and    American 
Examiner.   July    11-17,    1974 1 

Fight  To  Avom  Depostation  To  Israel  Near 
End 
(By  Max    Friedman) 

A  few  days  from  now,  a  l&-year  fight  to 
avoid  deportation  to  Israel  may  be  decided 
for  one  obscure  yet  highly  controversial  Jew 
named  Havlv  Schleber. 

Schleber,  who  has  lost  11  appeals  to  Im- 
migration ofiQcials  and  seven  ap|>eals  In  fed- 
eral courts,  has  been  given  until  Sunday  to 
leave  tiie  United  States  voluntarily.  Other- 
wise, Immigration  officials  say,  he  will  be 
d^x>rted  to  Israel.  Meanwhile,  he  Is  staying 
In  a  Washington  apartment  while  last-ditch 
efforts  to  keep  him  in  the  country  con- 
tinue. 

The  ground  for  his  expulsion  is  that  his 
visa  expired  In  1961. 

Schleber  and  a  number  of  Influential 
partisans — who  range  from  several  conserva- 
tive Congressional  leaders  to  Washington 
Post  columnist  Nicholas  von  Hoffman — con- 
tend he  is  a  victim  of  "mc^ral  turpitude" 
charges  stemming  from  his  conviction  in 
Israel  a  quarter-oentiiry  ago  in  connection 
with  a  protest  of  poor  mail  service  in  the 
town  of  which  he  was  then  mayor.  But  im- 
migration officials  say  that's  not  his  problem, 
that  he  simply  overstayed  his  visa  after  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  15  years  ago,  and 
that  he  haa  been  unusually  successful  In 
flghtlng  deportation  so  far. 

Whatever  happens,  there  are  civil  liber- 
tarians in  txxUi  the  liberal  and  the  con- 
servative camps  who  contend  the  whole  affair 
has  been  a  travesty  of  justice  by  the  U.S. 
Oovemment,  especially  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

TO    PALESTINX    in    19SS 

Schleber  Is  63  and  a  refugee  from  totall- 
tarianlsm.  In  1932  he  led  a  group  of  Polish 
Jews  to  Palestine  because  he  foresaw  what 
lay  ahead  with  the  Nasls.  He  continued  to 
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after  World  War  Two  but 
by  the  British  and  put  ou' 
while.  He  Joined  the  Israe: 
during  the  War  for  Indepe) 
went  Into  the  business 
abandoned  housing  In  Isri 
refiigeee  at  no  profit. 

He  was  elected  mayor  of 
small  town,  which  Is  wh' 
troubles  began  with  the 
and  Its  bureaucracy.  Whe 
suffering  from  poor  mall  ^rvlce,  he  took 
two  street  tiles  and  erectedja  symbolic  post 
office.  For  this  he  was  arresid,  charged  and 
found  guilty  of  two  crimes,  jtheft  and  oper- 
ating a  pooft  office  without  authority.  He  WM 
lined  about  a  dollar  (or  ope  day  m  Jail) 
and  then  commended  by  tne  Judge  for  his 
actions.  An  antl-Commimlst,  Schleber  says 
the  present  Israeli  Oovemiaent  Is  socialist 
and/or  Marxist  In  Its  orlen talon  and  that  is 
not  good  for  anyone.  Scblebei  Is  alao  an  antl- 
Zlonlst,  and  that  too  doesn|t  set  well  In  a 
country  founded  by  Zlunls: 

Schleber  claims  to  have  t^n  arrested  18 
times  In  Israel  for  political  and  social  ac- 
tivities. For  Instance  he  fov)  aded  the  Antl- 
Communlst  League  of  Israe .  and  once  got 
arrested  for  putting  antl-0  )mmunlst  leaf- 
lets lu  crates  of  oranges  be  ng  exported  to 
Russia.  He  also  tried  to  f  trm  a  political 
party  as  a  base  for  peo  >le  to  acquire 
economic  Independence  and  social  services 
outside  the  usual  political  sarty  channels. 
Schleber  says  that  Israel  I  bould  not  be  a 
Zionist  state  but  that  It  sh4  uld  be  a  "Holy 
Land  State"  where  Jews,  Christians  and 
Moslems  all  would  have  eqt  al  rights.  He  Is 
particularly  disturbed  that  lewlsh  refugees 
have  more  rights  than  do  xatlve-born  Pa- 
lestinian Arabs.  He  carries  i  n  this  philoso- 
phy by  writing  and  helping  support  a  New 
York  Arab  Newspaper,  "A1-:  ilaah."  and  by 
appearing  on  Radio  shows  with  Arabs,  as 
well  as  through  his  "Holyle  ad  State  Com- 
mittee." 

He  left  Israel  in  1959.  i  nd  decided  to 
start  a  new  life  In  the  U.e  He  became  a 
successful  building  contract  r  In  New  Tork 
City  specializing  In  rehablL  :atlng  low-cost 
housing,  for  which  he  hu  gamed  ofBclal 
recognition  and  thanks.  He  i  lakes  It  a  point 
to  employ  minority  groupi  and  Vietnam 
veterans.  In  fact,  the  Bronx  chapter  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Puert  >  Rlcan  Veter- 
ans has  praised  Schleber  e  id  Is  opposing 
his  deportation. 

NO    PENDING    CHABGES       N    ISBAEI. 

The  Israeli  Embassy  sayi  that  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturallzat  on  Service  re- 
quested that  the  Israeli  (  >vernment  give 
Schleber  a  travel  document  lo  that  the  UJ3. 
could  send  him  back  to  Is  'ael,  that  there 
are  no  known  criminal  a  larges  pending 
against  him  there,  and  thai  there  has  been 
no  request  by  the  Israeli  go^  ernment  for  his 
deportation. 

Schleber  blames  the  Im  nlgratlon  serv- 
ice for  his  failure  to  get  a  permanent  visa 
so  that  be  can  become  a  '  l.S.  citizen.  He 
says  American  "Zionist"  pn  isure  hurt  hUn 
as  well  as  pro-Israel  feellni  by  officials  of 
the  New  York  State  Imn  gratlon  Office, 
mcludlng  the  district  dlrec  or,  Sol  Marks. 
The  New  York  Post  quoted  in  vuUdentUled 
Israeli  official  as  describing  Schleber  aa  a 
"trouble-maker."  Schleber  ;  Imself  has  re- 
quested "political  asylum*  In  the  UJS. 
because  he  contends  that  if  le  Is  sent  back 
to  Israel,  he  will  be  persecu  ed,  even  Jailed 
for  many  of  the  things  he  h  s  done  here  In 
the  VS.  For  Instance,  he  recorded  anti- 
Zionist  messages  to  Isrs  til  troops  for 
Egyptian  authorities  diu-lng^  the  Yom  Klp- 
pur  war  last  year. 

raiLUmX   to   UNTABLt   ULL 

since    1981,   Schleber   haa    been   flgbtlng 
his  deportation.  In  1969,  a  "1  Ul  of  relief"  by 


former    Rep.    James    TTtt 


submitted  to  the  House  Jut  clary  Suboom- 


t.-Callf.) 
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mlttee  on  Immigration,  Citizenship,  and 
International  Law,  headed  by  Rep.  Eman- 
uel CeUer  (D-N.7.).  himself  a  Jew.  Celler 
tabled  the  bill  and  because  of  a  mutual 
congressional  agreement,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  would  not  take  up  a  bill 
that  a  House  Committee  had  tabled. 

Recently  several  conservative  leaders  of 
Congress,  Sen.  James  Buckley  (C-R-N.Y.), 
and  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.) ,  pTuhed  for  tbe 
untabllng  of  the  1988  bill  so  that  they  could 
submit  a  new  bill.  However,  the  Subootnmlt- 
tee  voted  6-6  not  to  luitable  the  bill,  so  Schle- 
ber's  last  chance  for  a  reprieve  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  went  down  the  drain.  Among  those 
voting  to  keep  the  blU  tabled  were  such  lib- 
erals as  Jerome  Waldle  (D-Callf.) ,  Joshua  Ell- 
berg  (D-Pa.)  and  Elizabeth  Holtzman  (D-NY) 
whose  parents,  like  Schleber,  are  Jewish  ref- 
ugees from  Poland.  The  other  Subcommittee 
voters  were  Charles  Wiggins  (R-Callf.),  and 
Walter  Flowers  (O-Ala)  for  continued  tabl- 
ing, and  John  F.  Selberllng  (D-Ohlo),  Ham- 
ilton Fish.  Jr.  (R-NY) ,  and  Larry  Hogan  (B- 
Md),  for  untabllng,  with  Tom  Railsback  (R- 
ni)    absent  but  for  untabimg. 

Schleber's  attorneys  are  Bruce  Terris,  form- 
er head  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  and  Zona  Hostetler,  a  former  leader 
of  the  American  Ctrll  Liberties  Union,  both 
well  known  liberals.  Hostetler  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  civil  liberties  aspects  of  the 
case,  Involving  a  possible  violation  of  due 
process.  She  says  "it  Is  unjust  and  Inhumane 
to  send  him  (Schleber)  off  to  another  coun- 
try at  his  age."  However,  they  have  lost  each 
appeal  so  far  before  the  immigration  service's 
Board  of  Appeals,  and  are  now  about  out  of 
legsJ  courses  to  pursue  Only  Intervention 
by  Attorney  General  William  Saxbe  could 
help  Schleber,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no 
move  on  his  part  to  do  this. 

SI.ASHES  JUB  ARMS 

Schleber  had  been  detained  In  the  Federal 
Houa»  of  Detention  In  New  York  City  for 
four  months  earlier  this  year.  Then,  on  May  1, 
when  he  had  lost  more  appeals  and  was  being 
forcibly  deported,  Schleber  cut  his  arms — 
he  says  It  was  not  a  suicide  try,  but  Just 
enough  to  keep  him  in  the  covmtry — but  be 
was  than  placed  In  a  leather  straltjacket  and 
held  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  He  was  then  sent 
to  the  airport,  still  bound  In  the  straltjacket, 
when  a  court  order  came  staying  his  deporta- 
tion. 

Schleber's  account  of  what  happened  next 
is  categorically  denied  by  Maurice  Klley,  act- 
ing district  director  of  immigration  In  N«w 
York.  Schleber  says  Immigration  officials 
acted  in  a  brutal  and  cruel  way  by  forbldlng 
him  to  be  exiMnined  by  bis  own  doctor;  by 
denying  the  attempts  of  another  doctor  to 
see  him  and  his  medical  records;  by  not  even 
giving  him  an  electric  razor  and  a  clean  set 
of  clothes  so  that  he  might  arrive  In  Israel 
with  some  dignity  Instead  of  a  five-day  beard, 
hospital  garb  and  a  straltjacket;  by  denying 
blm  permission  to  call  his  lawyer,  and  by 
falimg  to  notify  his  lawyer  of  his  imminent 
deportation  as  was  promised  by  immigration 
officials  in  Washington.  Schieber  also  says 
that  immigration  officials  refused  to  get  his 
personal  effects  from  hU  apartment,  but  they 
did  bring  him  two  luggage  bags  containing 
his  wrltmgs  and  tapes  whose  subject  matter 
was  both  anti-Communist  and  anti-Zionist. 
Schleber  says  that  this  material,  upon  In- 
spection in  Israel,  might  inflame  passions 
against  him  and  lead  to  serious  persecution 
by  the  Israeli  authorities. 

Immigration  director  Klley  calls  Schleber's 
account  "absolutely  wrong." 

"I  don't  feel  at  all  bashful  about  my  deci- 
sion." adds  Klley,  who  is  responsible  for  car- 
rying out  the  deportation  order. 

As  of  this  writing,  Schleber  has  been  un- 
able to  find  any  country  except  Israel  that 
would  take  him  if  he  left  the  XJA.  voluntar- 
ily. Be  says  he  will  not  go  back  to  Israel. 

He  has  vowed  that.  "As  long  as  tbay  (im- 
migration officials)  have  me  in  their  hands, 
they  will  not  take  me  to  the  alrp<vt  alive." 
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RECONCILIATION  AT  WOUNDED 
KNEE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  UICRIOAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9.  1974 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  crim- 
inal charges  have  beea  dismissed  in  the 
Wounded  Knee  trial  of  Dennis  Banks  and 
Russell  Means.  The  Jurors  acquitted  both 
defendants  of  the  charge  of  conspiracy, 
and  Judge  Nichol  dismissed  the  remain- 
ing charges  after  one  of  the  Jurors  be- 
came incapacitated  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment refused  to  permit  the  remain- 
ing eleven  jurors  to  proceed  to  a  verdict 
All  of  the  jurors  have  recently  written 
to  Attorney  General  Saxbe,  indicating 
that  they  would  have  acquitted  the  de- 
fendants on  all  counts  and  urging  that  no 
action  be  taken  against  other  persons 
involved  In  the  Wounded  Knee  affair. 
Having  heard  all  the  evidence  against 
two  leaders  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement,  the  Jurors  unanimously 
recommend  that  the  Justice  Department 
adopt  a  long  overdue  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion. I  have  also  written  to  Mr.  Saxbe, 
urging  him  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  Jurors'  request.  For  the  informa- 
tion o'  my  colleagues,  both  letters  to  tht 
Attorney  General  follows: 

St.  Paul,  Mink., 
September  20, 1974. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Saxbe, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  Sta,te$, 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.O. 
Dkax  Mb.  Saxbk:  For  more  than  eight 
months,  beginning  In  January  of  this  year, 
we  have  served  as  Jurors  at  the  Wounded 
Knee  Trial  of  Dennis  Banks  and  Russell 
Means.  From  the  outset  we  approached  the 
evidence  in  the  case  as  Impartial  observer* 
who  had  been  selected  by  the  government 
prosecutors  and  the  defense  lawyers.  Possibly 
more  than  any  other  group  of  citizens  we 
have  had  the  opportttnlty  to  hear  the  facts 
and  to  Judge  them. 

As  you  know,  we  voted  unanimously  to 
acquit  both  defendants  of  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy and  we  were  contmulng  on  with  our 
work  when  one  of  our  number  suffered  a 
stroke.  The  Jiistlce  Department  refused  to 
permit  a  Jury  of  the  remaining  eleven  to 
reach  a  verdict;  Judge  Nichol  granted  a 
motion  to  dismiss  aU  the  charges  against  both 
of  the  defendants. 

We  think  it  is  important  for  you  to  know 
that  while  all  of  the  jurors  undertook  their 
obligations  very  seriously  whUe  we  were  a 
Jury  some  of  us  believe  that  our  obligations 
continue.  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  we  have 
written  this  letter. 

We,  the  xmderalgned,  wish  you  to  know 
that  we  could  not  have  voted  to  convlef 
either  of  the  two  defendants  on  any  of  the 
charges  and  that  we  would  not  have  voted 
to  convict  because  each  of  us  concluded  that 
there  was  not  enough  evidence  to  do  so  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  government  pre- 
sented evidence  for  88  days  and  the  de- 
fendants response  was  comprised  of  but 
five  witneeses.  In  our  view  a  government  that 
cannot,  in  an  eight  mcmtb  trial,  present 
enough  evidence  against  the  two  leaden  of 
the  Woxmded  Knee  selge  to  secure  a  con- 
viction on  any  count  should  for  moral  and 
ethical  reasons,  drop  the  criminal  charges 
against  all  of  the  other  Indian  people  and 
their  supporters.  Since  the  two  leaders  were 
guUty  of  no  crime  we  believe  that  others 
should  not  be  proeecnted  for  following  them. 
It  la  In  the  4>lxlt  at  reooneUtatlon  and 
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redemption  that  we  \irg»  you  to  respeet  this 

suggestion  and  to  Join  with  us  and  other 

j^QHrlcaDS  in.  an  eOort  to  bind  up  the  wouade 

that  have  been  caused  by  this,  oiu:  loneset, 

and  perh^>s  our  least  honorable,  war. 

BespectfuUy. 

Tbereae  Cheirler,  Maureen  Coonan,  Oer- 

aldlne  Nelson,  Joyce  Belander,  Susan 

Overas,  Linda  Lacher,  Elaine  Qrooo. 

Katharine  Valo,  Richard  Oarcia,  Fran 

Aiken,  Louanne  Boeke,  llieola  Dubois. 

Hovss  or  Rzfbsbentativxs. 
WaHHngton,  DX3^  Ooto}>tT  1. 1974. 
Hon.  Wnuasc  Saxbe, 

Attorney  Oeneral  of  th«  Vnittd  Stmtea.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  DjO. 
DBAS  Ma.  SAzss:  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  letter  sent  to  you  on  30  September  1974 
by  the  twelve  Jurors  In  the  Wounded  Knee 
Itlsl  of  Dennis  Banks  and  BusssU  Means. 

I  am  obviously  not  privy  to  all  the  faets 
presented  to  the  Jurors  during  the  course 
of  the  trial,  but  I  must  respect  their  deci- 
sion and  Judgment.  I  am  writing,  there- 
fore, to  express  my  Interest  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  whatever  criminal  charges  are  stUl 
pending  in  connection  with  the  Wounded 
Enee  affair.  I  hope  that  you  will  give  the 
most  serious  consideration  to  the  jurors' 
recommendation. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  ttom  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 
Smcerely, 

John  Contess,  Jr., 
Kember  of  Congress. 


"RUNNING  OUT  OF  EVERY'l'mNO"— 
WRITER  ATTRIBUTES  "SHORT- 
AGE ECONOMY"  TO  MONOPOLIES. 
ADMINISTERED  PRICES 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TXNNISSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Sidney  Lens,  author  and  lecturer, 
in  a  thought-provoking  article  in  Pro- 
gressive magazine,  discusses  the  causes 
of  inflation  and  our  "shortage  econ- 
omy"— and  describes  as  "bandald  eco- 
nomics" any  measures  designed  to  curb 
Inflation  which  do  not  include  cuts  in 
military  spending  and  the  breaking  up 
of  cartels  and  monopolies. 

The  opinions  and  recommendations 
expressed  by  the  author  of  this  article 
entitled  "Running  Out  of  Everything" 
may  have  some  merit  and  be  worthy  of 
consideration  as  the  Nation,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  President  consider  and 
evaluate  the  problems  of  Inflation  af- 
fecting the  Nation  and  the  world.  The 
article  Is  provocative  and  possesses  a 
wealth  of  statistical  information  on 
shortages,  monopolies,  and  other  reasons 
for  the  current  inflation. 

The  article  points  out  that  245  of 
258  major  Industries  surveyed  by  a  con- 
gressional committee  confronted  short- 
ages. The  net  effect  of  shortages,  how- 
ever created,  the  article  continues.  Is  to 
Increase  prices. 

Today  only  500  industrial  firms  control 
three-quarters  of  industrial  emplosrment 
and  two-thirds  of  sales  in  the  United 
States.  The  article  reports  that  many  of 
our  major  industries  are  d(»nlnated  by 
two  to  four  compcmles  each,  lliese 
Include  the  steel,   rubber,  automobile. 
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paper,  food,  Eind  electrical  appliance 
Industries.  The  oil  Indusdr  is  specifically 
described  as  a  worldwide  carteL 

The  article  continueB: 

Those  companies  with  the  same  hanking 
Interests,  conspire  to  administer  prices.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  estimates  that  if 
the  SUghly  concentrated  Industries  were 
broken  up  by  antitrust  action,  prices  In  those 
Industries  (the  heart  of  the  economy)  would 
f  aU  by  36  percent. 

The  article  alleges  that  the  food  indus- 
try is  dominated  by  monopolies  which 
cost  consumers  $2.5  billion  a  year  in 
overcharges. 

The  article  continues: 

Moreover,  a  qxiarter  of  all  food  production 
is  "vertically  integrated" — big  companies 
control  production  from  the  farm  to  the 
retail  market,  and  are  able  to  manipulate 
supply  and  the  cost  to  consumers  almost  at 
wUl. 

Thus,  the  article  concludes,  any  mean- 
ingful program  to  control  Inflation  must 
involve  the  control  of  monopolies  and 
the  elimination  of  overcharges  to  the 
American  people. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  and 
the  timelessness  of  the  issues  involved 
in  this  most  important  matter,  I  place 
the  article  In  the  Record  herewith: 

BuKNiNc  Out  of  EvaatTHiMO 
(By  Sidney  Lens) 

Comedian  Frank  Darling  says,  "The  way 
to  get  prices  up  is  to  tell  you  there's  a  short- 
age. There's  a  shortage  of  gas,  a  shortage  of 
wheat,  a  shortage  of  paper — and  the  greatest 
shortage  of  aU  Is  the  shortage  of  truth."  One 
can  hardly  argue  with  this  reflective  obeerva- 
tlon. 

The  National  Association  of  Mantifactuers. 
not  celebrated  for  its  sense  of  humor,  last 
year  distributed  a  poster  that  read:  "Yes, 
we  have  no  bananas,  steaks,  eggs,  blue  jeans, 
candles,  gas,  tennis  balls,  freezers,  wheat, 
leather,  air  oondltloners,  fuel  oU.  pajamas, 
floor  covering,  sardmes,  chicken,  paper,  hot 
water  bottles. .  . ."  The  poster  added  a  touch 
of  whimsy  to  an  mcreaslngly  unfunny  prob- 
lem. 

Then  men  who  did  Richard  Nixon's  econ- 
omic thinking — Herbert  Stein.  Earl  Butz, 
WlUlam  Simon — ^were  telling  us  a  year  ago 
that  If  we  would  let  prices  find  their  true 
higher  level  on  the  friee  market,  we  would 
soon  have  an  abimdant  supply  of  everything. 
The  dreams  of  these  economic  sages  have 
now  been  partially  fulfilled;  prices  are  rising 
about  12  percent  a  year — a  steeper  rate  than 
at  any  time  since  1947.  But  the  shcHtage 
problem  is  stUl  with  us.  The  "abundant 
economy"  has  turned,  perceptibly  and  insist- 
ently, into  a  "shortage  economy,"  though 
the  full  Import  of  this  change  has  not  yet 
impressed  Itself  on  the  national  conscious- 
ness. 

A  Congressional  survey  of  368  major  mdus- 
trlee  ^is  August  showed  that  346  of  them 
confronted  shortages  of  at  least  one  com- 
modity vital  to  their  bustneas.  Honeywell, 
BeU  &  Howell,  Stokely-Van  Camp,  and  Utah 
International  said  they  were  short  of  almost 
everything  they  needed;  106  firms  were  un- 
able to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  petrochem- 
icals, 100  were  buying  steel  on  a  catch-as- 
catch-can  basis,  94  were  hit  by  shortages  In 
nonpetroleum  chemicals,  74  could  not  find 
enough  aluminum  on  the  market,  63  lacked 
an  adeqaute  supply  of  copper.  All  told,  the 
346  corporations  listed  a  "shortfall,"  to  use 
William  Simon's  overworked  term,  of  04 
commodities. 

Large  companies.  Btufnsss  Week  reported 
on  August  10. 1974,  are  "seeking  sltamattves 
for    practically   everything — General    Foods 
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needs  a  sugar  substitute.  Clorox  has  to  find 
a  replacement  for  soda  ash  in  bleach  and  ao 
on.  .  ,  "  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
(Alcoa)  is  so  squeezed  for  raw  materials  that 
it  has  decided  to  abandon  one  of  its  most 
popvilar  items,  household  alumlntmi  foil, 
December  31.  Housewives  clamor  in  vain  for 
Jars  and  tin  lids  to  can  peaches,  pears,  and 
berries;  they  are  not  available  because  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  soda  ash  and  tin  plate.  Del 
Monte  Corp.,  unable  to  purchase  enough 
glass  for  Jars,  flberboard  for  boxes,  and  tin 
plate  for  cans,  has  decided  "not  to  get  very 
far  away  from  what  we  are  doing  now" — ^to 
stick  to  the  old  products,  in  other  words, 
and  Introduce  no  new  ones. 

The  most  visible  form  of  scarcity  has  been 
petroleum,  because  It  reached  most  consum- 
ers, and  we  gradually  became  accustomed  to 
long  queues  at  the  gas  pumps  and  the  melo- 
dic pleas  of  WlUlam  Simon  to  conserve  gaso- 
Une.  But  scores  of  other  shortages  disable  the 
economy.  "There  Isn't  anything  not  in  short 
supply,"  complamed  Inland  Steel's  purchas- 
ing agent  recently. 

The  list  of  scarcities  for  part  or  all  of  this 
year  includes  paper,  plastics,  steel,  toUets, 
freezers,  cotton,  copper  wire,  lumber,  onions, 
raisins,  chicken,  beef,  gasoline,  fertilizer, 
propane,  nylon,  acetate  yams,  salmon,  peni- 
cllltn,  cortisone,  cement,  aluminum,  vinyl, 
tin  cans,  antifreeze,  paints,  sporting  goods, 
plastic  lamps,  and  many  other  products. 
"We're  experlencmg  something  out  of  all 
dimensions  to  what  we  experienced  in  the 
past,"  said  a  senior  vice  president  of  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust,  "a  supply  slow- 
down." In  the  construction  Industry  earlier 
this  year  the  "supply  Slowdown" — pipe,  sheet 
metal,  plastics,  reinforcing  rods,  paints, 
ceramics,  and  plimibing.  electronic,  and  elec- 
trical Items — cost  100.000  Jobs,  in  addition 
to  those  lost  because  of  the  slowdown  In 
housing  purchases  resulting  from  high  in- 
terest rates  and  the  lack  of  mortgage  money. 
Every  shortage  led  to  others,  affecting  prices 
and  production  in  mysterious  ways  we  have 
never  experienced  before. 

An  obvious  effect  of  shortages,  either  at  the 
producer's  or  consimier's  level,  is  that  prices 
rise.  In  our  peculiar  form  of  "free  market," 
prices  seldom  fall  when  demand  Is  "weak." 
but  they  always  rise  when  demand  outpaces 
supply.  OasoUne  and  every  product  that  uses 
petroleum,  such  as  plastics,  went  up  astro- 
nomically earUer  this  year  In  cadence  with  a 
contrived  sh(»tage.  The  domino  effect  Is  In- 
exorable. Soybeans,  ta  short  supply,  cause  a 
boost  in  soybean  oil  prices  from  thirteen 
cents  to  forty-three  cents  a  pound,  and  may- 
onnaise, salad  dressing,  and  many  other 
products  that  use  soybean  oil  rise  accord- 
ingly. When  such  instances  are  multiplied  by 
thousands,  they  acooimt  for  much  of  our 
raging  inflation. 

The  full  significance  of  the  shortage  econ- 
omy, however,  extends  far  beyond  Its  effect 
on  prices.  It  is  a  fever  chart  of  the  basic 
economic  and  political  ailments  of  the  1970s. 
It  is  a  manifestation  of  a  crisis — more  prc^- 
erly,  a  blend  of  a  half  dozen  crises — qualita- 
tively different  from  anything  we  have  ever 
experienced.  The  half  dozen  recessions  since 
1945  may  have  l>een,  as  the  economists  said, 
"adjustments"  to  rectify  secondary  imbal- 
ances. The  current  shortage-lnflatlon-.'-eces- 
slon  syndrome,  on  the  other  hand,  reflects  a 
breakdown — a  breakdown  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  money  system,  the  disarray  of  the 
dollar  on  the  world  market,  the  shattering 
of  the  Pax  Americana.  In  sum,  the  shortage 
economy  is  a  symptom  of  the  decline  of 
American  power.  The  United  States  can  no 
longer  organize  the  world  in  its  Image,  and 
can  no  longer  Impose  the  necessary  discipline 
on  its  (Olies,  on  its  satellites  (such  as  Iran), 
or  on  its  own  national  and  multinational 
monopolies. 

This  crisis  in  power  manifests  Itself  In  dif- 
ferent forms  at  varying  times — a  supply  slow- 
down,   price-gouging    and    inflation,    semi- 


vate  Industry  fell  b.v  8  per  lent — the  worst 
decline  tn  Ilvt.ig  standards  Ince  the  Oreat 
Degression.  And  It  Is  going  I  »  fall  further. 

The  First  National  Bank  a   Chicago,  which 
ts  more  candid  about  such     hlngs  than  are 


true,  however,  that  only  Indicate*  there  was 
apprehension  that  supplies  would  run  out. 
Why  should  buyers  wwry  when  production 
and  Imports  were  on  the  rise? 

Their   worries   were   Juatlfled   by   two   clr- 
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panic  on  Wall  Street,  a  ere  lit  crunch  eco-     "open  door"  for  U.8.  private  trade  and  In-  long  ov«r.  According  to  the  Indiiatry'a  trade 

nomlc  pressure  on  Washing  bn's  allies,  and     veatment  (as  weU  as  that  of  America's  allies)  Journal,  Pulp  and  Paper,  there  wa»  not  only 

above  all  a  drop  In  the  llv:  ig  standardB  of    and  adherence  to  the  Bretton  Woods  money  a  liable  rise  In  prodoetlon  In  th*  D&Had 

the  American  people.  From  t  te  third  quarter      system    which    made    the    doUar    the    Inter-  States,    but    tn    Imports   from    Canada    and 

of  1972  through  the  second^  quarter  of  1074     national  unit  of  exchange.  Europe  as  well.  Some  theorlata  traosd  the 

the  real  wages  ct  52  mllllcn| workers  li  prl-         For  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  Pax  Ameri-  problem   to   unconscionable   "boarding";   if 

cana   worked    tolerably   well.   The   CIA   and      ' —  

Pentagon  Intervened  in  dozens  of  countries 

to  assure  "stability,"  to  overthrow  govern- 
ments It  did  not  like,  or  to  Install  right-wing 

forces  it  approved.  But  the  cost  was  a  shat-  _  _ 
politicians,  shews  how  the  ^troleum  crisis  terlng  91.4  trillion  spent  on  militarism  since  cumstances,  one  going'  back  to  the  begin 
al&ne  must  lead  to  a  drop  l".  vlng  sta  dards.  1946.  causing  budget  deficits  for  all  but  three  nlcg  of  the  Cold  War  In  1946,  the  other  to 
The  oil  producing  nailcns.  It  says,  will  be  years  sl.ice  1952,  some  of  them  as  high  as  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  the  Imposition 
exactl.ng  $60  billion  a  year  m  )re  from  oil  Im-  $25  billion,  and  an  astronomical  Increase  in  of  price  controls  In  1971.  As  a  result  of  the 
porting  nations  this  year  tl.a  » last.  Since  the  the  national  debt.  Every  year  but  two  (when  Pax  Americana,  Industry  bxirgeoned  and  cap- 
weak  economies  of  such  pro  lucers  as  Saudi  there  were  small  surpluses)  America  also  Ital  became  so  concentrated,  through  merger 
Arabia,  Iran,  Libya,  and  Ve  ezuela  can,  at  suffered  multl-bllllon  dollar  balance-of-pay-  and  other  devices,  that  today  only  600  In- 
mort,  absorb  additional  pur:  lases  from  the  ments  deficits.  Two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  gold  dustrlal  firms  accouut  for  three-quarters  of 
United  SUtes.  Western  Europ  >,  and  Japan  of  hoard  fled  the  country,  and  as  of  1972  about  Industrial  employment  and  two-thirds  of 
aio  blUion  cr  $15  billion  a  y  ar,  that  leaves  W2  billion  were  floating  around  the  world,  sales.  Under  the  New  Capitalism  our  main 
a  deficit  for  the  West  of  $45  (  r  $50  billion.  acc8pt3d  by  other  nations  because  they  were  Industries— steel,  rubber,  autos,  paper,  oer- 
•Thls  means,"  said  the  Flrj  National  Bank  allegedly  as  "good  as  gold. '  though  they  tain  foods,  aluminum,  electrical  appliances, 
in  Its  August  1974  report,  "t  at  the  Import-  were  actually  much  depreciated  In  value,  and  others— are  dominated  by  two  to  four 
ing  country  has  to  expand  Its  export  cf  goods  Finally,  In  August  1971,  a  staggering  deficit  companies  each.  Those  companies,  often  In- 
and  services  to  pay  for  the  jnore  expensive     of  about  $25  b!i:ion  loomed  on  the  horizon,  terlocked  with  the  same  banking  Interests. 

Uacle  Sam's  credit  was  no  longer  sound,  the 
dollar  wa::  shaky,  and  the  nation  needed  to 

Increase  exports  and  decrease  Imports  to 
keep  its  .?hip  from  foundering.  In  this  cir- 
cumstance President  Nixon  took  the  drastic 
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Imports.  To  accomplish  thls,%ome  rssources 

that  would  have  been  used  t;  produce  goods 

for   domestic  coasumptlon   vi  11   have   to  be 

channeled  Into  the  prcductic  n  of  goods  for 

foreign  consumption   ( export  ) .  This  means 

that  consumers'  real  income     must  decline     step  of  devaluing  the  dollar— to  make  U.S. 

because   there  is  less  real  o  tput  available     goods    cheaper    abroad,    and    foreign    goods 


/or  the  domestir  populatia  i."  (Emphasis 
added.)  The  hope,  of  course.  1  that  the  West 
can  borrow  back  that  mone  from  the  oil 
countries,  or  can  lure  that  i  oney  Into  the 
purchase  of  western  real  esti  te  and  stocks. 
But  additional  debts  draw  Int  irest  and  must 
be  repaid  in  due  course,  so:  the  long-term 
prospect  Is  fcr  even  worse  b  Jance  of  pay- 
ments deficits.  When  the  oil  p  'oblem  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  dollar-gold  pr  blem,  the  cop- 


more  expensive  here — and  he  Instituted  wage 
controls  in  an  effort  to  hold  down  costs  for 
V.ii.  entreprenears  so  they  could  remain  com- 
petitive o  I  the  world  market. 

It  seemed  like  a  simple  and  decent  solu- 
tion— except  that  other  nations  took  ccun- 
termeasures.  and  eventually  the  dollar,  the 
economic  pivot  of  American  power,  had  to 
be  devalued  further,  then  abandoned  to 
float  at  whatever  price  It  could  command. 
per,  bauxite,  coffee,  sugar,  add  many  other  Today  the  international  money  system  Is  In 
similar  problems,  living  sta  dards  in  the  chaos,  with  currencies  rising  and  falling  10 
West  must  fall,  and  the  8pe(  ter  of  depres-  or  15  per  cent  against  each  other,  and  ex- 
slon — not  recession — becomes  real.  porters    and    importers    hedging    sales    and 

How  did  this  situation  orlgli  late?  Why  has     purchases  by   speculating  on   the  currency 
a  country  with  such  monumen  al  resources —     market. 

the  envy  of  every  nation  on  ea  th — become  a  Domestically,  the  system  of  controls  was 
"land  of  shortage"?  How  did  three  decades  a  fiasco,  like  plugging  a  broken  dam  with  a 
of  unparalleled  U.S.  "prospei  Ity"  come  to  cock.  The  lifting  of  controls  was  Just  as  bad. 
such  an  abrupt  halt?  Controls  led   to  shortages,  which  then   ac- 

The  answer  lies  in  the  pec  illar  clrcum-      celerated  Infiatlon,  and  both  problems  sur- 


coDsplre  to  administer  prices.  The  Federal 
Trade  Conmfilsslon  estimates  that  If  the 
highly  co.'icentrated  Industries  were  broken 
up  by  antitrust  action,  prices  In  those  In- 
dustries (the  heart  of  the  economy)  would 
fall  by  at  least  25  percent.  Collusion  tA>me- 
times  goes  further.  Oil  companies  collude 
to  win  drllUr.g  rights  at  low  cost,  or  collude 
to  drive  Independents  from  the  scene,  or  col- 
lude to  cause  a  shortage  In  order  to  exact 
concessions — such  as  the  Alaska  pipeline  and 
relaxation  of  environmental  standards — 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

That  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  paper 
companies  as  well.  They  not  only  admin- 
istered prices  but  contrived  a  "shortage" 
to  exert  pressure  for  additional  cutting 
rights  la  such  national  forests  as  Tongass 
and  Chugach  In  Alaska.  In  1973.  however, 
the  pressure  for  concessions  from  Govern- 
ment— perennial  under  the  New  Capitalism 
— was  complicated  by  the  existence  of  do- 
mestic price  controls.  International  sales 
were  not  subject  to  controls,  and  the  pap)er 
mcguls  took  full  advantage  of  this  fact.  In 
the  first  half  of  1973,  export  of  chips  and 
pulp  to  Japan  Increased  by  49.2  percent,  re- 
ducing to  that  extent  the  stockpile  at  home 
hence,  a  paper  "shortage."  And  what  was 


stances  of  that  prosperity:   Itlwas  built  on  vlved.  Neither  controls  nor  the  "free  market 

the  quicksand  of  militarism,  a  >d  the  United  c<^a  cure  our  present  sickness,  for  what  Is  so  attractive  about  selling  to  Japan?  A  rep 

States    now    cannot    survive     irlthout    mill-  happening    Is    that    the    tide    of    de'jt    has  resentatlve  of  the  American  Paper  Institute 

tarism  and  cannot  survive  w  th  It.  During  reached  our  chins,  and  we  are  faced  with  put  It  candidly:    "Other  countries  seem  to 

World  War  II.  national  Income  In  the  United  *"  old  mortgage  to  pay.  We  mortgaged  our  be  paying  a  higher  price  due  to  the  Cost  of 

States  more  than   doubled  at  1  the  capital  future   to   support   militarism — so   that   we  Living  Council's  freeze  on  price  Increases." 

equipment  Industry.  In  the  wo  ds  of  the  Na-  could  exact  discipline  for  the  Pax  Ameri-         Another  perplexing  group  of  shortages  has 

tlonal    Planning    Association,    was    "nearly  cana:  now   we   must  pay   the  mortgage  by  been  that  of  foodstuffs.  Something  Is  rotten 

__   .^^  lowprir..,  n,.r  -t^T^Ho-rf  «f  n^«»  ^^  ^jj^  ^^^^^  y^^^  ^^^^  ^^  nation  whose 

farmers   produce  two  and   a  half  times  as 


twice  the  size  which  would  be  rfeeded  domes-  lowering  our  standard  of  living. 
tlcally  under  the  most  fort  iltous  oondl-  Thus,  by  a  long  aad  circuitous  road,  we 
tlons.  .  .  "  'Free  enterprise  "  America  re-  ^*^*  arrived  ai  the  shortage  economy.  In- 
quired a  vast  new  market  to  c  Ispoae  of  this  tractable  Inflation,  and  a  looming  depression, 
surplus— or  face  depression.  B  it  the  rest  of  Consider  these  examples  of  how  our  weak- 
the  postwar  world— friend  an  1  foe  alike—  f"®**  *''^'''*1  Poe"lon  exacerbates  the  prob- 
was  in  economic  chaos  and  lot  far  from  ^^"^^  f  «"PP'y  »"<!  P""'": 
revolution.  ''*  '  y**""  '"er®  was  a  shortage  of  many 


much  wheat  as  Is  consumed  at  home  came 
within  a  whisker  this  year  of  bread  short- 
ages and  bread  lines  similar  to  those  In  gaso- 
line. And  though  that  specter  has  momen- 
tarily receded,  the  long-term  prospect  both 
11  bread  and  food  generally  is  that  deficits 


istratlon.  savs  the  Community  Nutrition  In- 
stitute of  Washington,  "sooner  but  probably 
reluctantly  later,  will  be  forced  to  ration 
food." 

The  International  balance  of  payments 
pinch  dictates  that  we  must  sell  more  food 
abroad  each  year.  What  will  happen,  then. 
If  we  have  a  serious  drought?  If  Washington, 


Washington    "solved"  the  pr«  blem  In  brU-  '^^5'      .  ^^SS""'  ''^<^1"<*^8  cardboard  boxes,      in  supplies  will  come  and  go.  The  Admln- 

Uant  fashion.  Any  nation  wUlU  g  to  Join  the  <=artons  for  TV  dinners,  and.  most  notably, 

"American  system"  was  given  a  d  (some  $150  ^ewsP^ht-     Two     large     newsprint     firms, 

billion  in  econcmic  and  mUltar  r  assistance)  prown  Zellerbach  a^id  Powell  River,  cut  sales 

as  well  as  the  protection  of  A.  lerlca's  mUl-  o°A^**';.'■*iVi"i'^f.**'°'*'"  by  7  to  12  percent. 

tary  power,  against  Internal  r«  solution  and  f*"^"?^?*^  ***"'**  reduced  circulation  by 

Soviet  pressure  l.^^^^"}  *°  conserve  the  precious  product; 

To    prevent    ••dlsorder"-thai     Is,    revolu-  T!^'  ?.'"'*'?  ^}°^^  "^"^  '^°'^^  '^  co™»c  sec- 

tlon-the    umted   States   built   th;   world's     f.^.m  na^rr,nVv,T' '° '".''•  **>*  ^^"«»»*1'      -» -»..„»~.. 

greatest  na-y.  acquired  2,500  minor  and  kI  , 7,  £f "^  i  Chicago  cut  newsprint  use  m  those  circumstances,  reduces  exports  to 
major  military  bases  abroad,  sta  ;loned  about  „Lf.H*^!m*  ,;.*'*f  L  f^.  ^'^^  ''*'""  ""  ^^'^  *^"  ^^'n*  population.  America's  balance 
a  million  troops  overseas,  and  '  ras  prepared  ^lllt^^J^  !:  ^  Ir.  obtaining  paper  for  Its  of  payments  position  wUl  worsen  and  we 
to  intervene  at  a  moment's  n  tlce  against  "**8azlne  and  oook  review  sections.  The  will  be  unable  to  Import  su'-h  Items  as  baux- 
any  government  or  force  that  t  ireatened  to  .  ^  »^  s^i^Ply  w&s  coupled,  as  usual,  with  Ite  and  copper:  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Wash- 
secede  from  the  "American  sy  tern"— as  It  ^J'^^?,}l^J^,^^^JiJl?!^^'^V?  ^  ^'■J^^^^  '^^]^'  Jn8l»n  Insists  that  export  commitments  must 
did  in  Korea.  Vietnam,  the  Do  nlnlcan  Re-  .^  -  .-  .  ^  -  - 
public,  Lebanon,  the  Congo,  and  other  "trou- 
ble spots."  In  return  for  this  ml  Itary  prelec- 
tion and  economic  aid,  those  ■  ho  accepted 
the  American  arrangement  had  to  pledge  an 


price  of  newsprint  splraled  from  $152  a  be  met,   we   will   have  dire  shortages— and 

ton  a  $213.50.  perhaps  hunger— at  home. 

The  paper  shortage,  like  so  many  others,  A  new  factor  has  been  added  to  the  equa- 
ls mystifying  to  the  average  citizen.  In  1973  tlon,  for  the  food  Industry,  contrary  to  oon- 
It  might  have  been  attributed  to  the  paper-  ventlonal  wisdom,  U  also  dominated  by 
workers  strike  m  Canada,  but  the  strike  was  monopolies.  According  to  the  Federal  Trade 


Commission  staff,  seventeen  food  and  food- 
related  industries  are  so  concentrated  that 
they  are  "producing  an  overcbange  to  oon- 
sumers  of  more  than  $3.6  bUllon."  Govern- 
ment studies  Indicate  that  three  companies 
sell  two-thirds  of  processed  dairy  products; 
four  firms  dominate  70  per  cent  of  the 
cracker  and  biscuit  market:  four  firms  take 
care  of  three-quarters  of  bread  and  proc- 
essed flour  sales;  three  firms  handle  85  per 
cent  of  breakfast  cereals;  six  firms  have  90 
per  cent  of  the  grain  saies  overseas,  and  one 
firm  has  90  per  cent  of  the  soups. 

Moreover,  a  quarter  of  all  food  production 
is  "vertically  Integrated" — big  companies 
control  production  from  the  farm  to  the  re- 
tail market,  and  are  able  to  manipulate  sup- 
ply and  the  cost  to  consumers  almost  at  will. 
And  the  food  Industry  is  falling  under  the 
aegis  of  conglomerates  which  have  Invaded 
it  for  tax  shelter  and  other  reasons.  As  Wil- 
liam Bobbins  reveals  In  The  American  rood 
Scandal,  the  turkey  for  your  Thanksgiving 
dinner  may  be  produced  by  Greyhound,  your 
ham  by  ITT,  lettuce  by  Dow  Chemical,  pota- 
toes by  Boeing,  fruits  and  vegetables  by 
Tenneco,  and  fruit  Jtilce  by  Coca-Cola.  If 
new  price  controls  were  imposed,  as  they 
might  have  to  be  to  check  Inflation,  the  con- 
glomerates which  tower  oyer  the  Industry 
would  not  hesitate  to  boost  their  exports — at 
higher  foreign  prices — even  whUe  Americans 
went  hungry. 

Then  there  Is  the  bewildering  situation  In 
the  meat  markets.  By  December  1973  ham- 
burger was  selling  at  about  a  dcdlar  a  pound, 
a  whopping  28  per  cent  more  than  In  Janu- 
ary. The  reason,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agrlcutiire,  was  that  farmers  brought  two 
million  fewer  cattle  to  market  than  the  pre- 
vious year — lower  supply,  higher  price.  But 
that  explanation  begged  the  question:  Why 
did  the  cattlemen  reduce  their  herds?  The 
answer  lies  in  the  realm  of  foreign  relations 
and  International  trade.  For  both  political 
and  economic  reasons,  the  United  States 
sold  a  vast  amount  of  grain  to  the  Russians, 
causijg  an  imbalance  In  the  supply  of  feed 
grain  at  home,  hence  a  boost  in  feed  grain 
prices,  hence  a  boost  In  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  pound  of  beef,  hence  the  withdrawal  of 
marginal  producers  unable  to  earn  an  ade- 
quate return 

Concurrently  there  was  the  collapse  of  the 
dollar  and  devaluation.  The  dollar  became 
cheap  currency  for  Japanese.  Swiss,  and  Ger- 
man buyers — the  same  number  of  yen,  francs, 
and  marks  brought  considerably  more  dol- 
lars and  therefore  considerably  more  grain 
cr  cattle.  As  foreign  Importers  riished  to  buy 
American  foodstuffs — VS.  e.'<ports  went  up 
from  $8  billion  annually  to  $20  billion  within 
two  years — the  end  result  was  shortages  and 
higher  prices  at  home. 

The  most  Insidious  shortage  of  the  whole 
shtrtage  economy,  of  course.  Is  the  one  In 
eiergy.  and  particularly  In  petroletun.  Here 
all  the  dllenurias  cf  American  capitalism 
coalesce:  We  need  a  safe  supply  of  oil  not 
only  for  our  economy  but  for  our  vast  mlll- 
tfirj-  machine.  Under  the  profit  maximization 
system,  our  Government  is  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  check  the  greed  cf  the  seven  oil 
corporations,  five  of  them  American,  which 
constitute  a  tight  world  cartel.  But  as  the 
Se-en  Sisters  contrive  shortages  and  Inflate 
prices,  all  the  economies  of  the  western 
world,  dependent  on  the  Seven  Sisters  for 
their  fuel,  totter.  Each  country  seeks  to  re- 
pair its  balance  of  payments  difflculties  at  the 
expense  of  the  others — through  devaluations, 
floating  of  currency,  trade  restrictions,  uni- 
lateral deals  with  the  Russians,  Chinese,  and 
Arabs,  and  other  makeahlft  devices.  The 
fabric  of  the  Pax  Americana,  already  severely 
strained,  shreds  further. 

In  this  state  of  weakness  and  confusion, 
the  "terms  cf  trade"  between  the  advanced 
nations  and  the  weak  oil-producing  countries 
have  been  totally  reversed.  Who  would  have 
predicted  eighteen  months  ago  that  »  bMT«l 
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of  oil  that  costs  eleven  cents  to  produce  In 
Saudi  Arabia  would  be  selling  on  the  world 
market  for  $10  to  $12,  three  or  four  times  Its 
previous  price,  or  that  the  oU-produclng 
nations  would  be  draining  away  from  the  big 
western  powers  an  additional  $60  bUUon  each 
year?  Twenty  years  ago.  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  United  States  (or  Britain) 
would  have  occupied  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iran. 
Indeed,  twenty  years  ago  the  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  organized  a  coup  d'etat 
against  the  Mossadegh  government  In  Iran 
because  it  had  nationalized  the  oil  Industry, 
against  London's  and  Washington's  wishes. 
Now  the  United  States  would  have  to  run 
over  the  Soviet  navy  or  face  endless  guerrilla 
warfare,  as  In  Vietnam.  If  It  chose  to  take 
such  action.  In  light  of  these  realities,  more 
and  more  weak  nations  can  be  expected  to 
assert  centred  over  their  own  resources  and 
do  what  the  great  powers  have  done  for 
centuries — charge  whatever  the  market  will 
bear. 

By  now  everyone  Is  acquainted  with  the 
raw  facts  of  the  energy  crisis.  The  United 
States  consumes  6.5  billion  barrels  of  oil  and 
22  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  a  year — 
monstrous  quantities  that  will  eventually 
exhaust  the  subsoil.  But  that  time  U  still 
remote,  for  according  to  the  UJ3.  Geological 
Survey  there  are  proven  and  suspected  (but 
as  yet  undiscovered)  reserves  of  600  billion 
barrels  of  oil  and  2,400  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas,  enough  for  many  decades.  The 
energy  Is  there,  but  it  Is  not  being  properly 
tapped  and.  In  the  case  of  oil,  not  being 
refined  m  sufficient  quantities  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1973  not  a  single  maJcH"  reflnery  was 
built  in  this  country,  and  In  the  previous 
five  years  only  enough  to  refine  1.9  million 
more  barrels  a  day,  though  demand  swelled 
by  three  million.  Why  Is  there  a  "reflnery 
gap"?  M.  A.  Wright,  chief  executive  officer  of 
Exxon,  was  dlsarmlngly  frank  before  a  Con- 
gressional committee:  "It  is  a  problem  of  how 
much  people  want  to  pay  for  it  [oil].  If  they 
want  to  pay  enough  for  It  to  make  the  market 
profitable  in  Europe,  sure,  we  will  sell  it 
there.  We  are  in  business.  .  .  ."  From  1963  to 
1972,  the  five  largest  companies  increased 
crude  oU  production  In  the  United  States  by 
45  per  cent,  but  outside  the  United  States — 
where  it  was  more  profitable — by  97  per  cent. 
The  shift  In  refining  was  even  more  drastic, 
going  up  only  34  per  cent  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  176  per  cent  In  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

Such  manipulation  of  the  oil  market,  and 
through  the  oil  market  of  national  econ- 
omies. Is  possible  only  because  the  UjS. 
Government  helped  the  Seven  Sisters  become 
the  largest  cartel  In  history.  Vot  "national 
security"  reasons — where  have  we  heard  that 
rationale  before? — the  State  Department  has 
since  1950  openly  encouraged  the  five  Amer- 
ican firms  and  their  British  and  Dutch 
partners  to  function  as  a  tight  cartel — aided, 
abetted,  and  protected  by  U.S.  diplomacy  and 
military  power.  Without  that  power  American 
firms  would  never  have  gained  their  original 
oil  concessions  In  Latin  America  and  Canada; 
other  foreign  oompanies  could  enter  this 
hemisphere  only  on  stifferance  of  the  Stat«i 
Department.  Subsequently,  State  performed 
the  same  service  for  the  U.S.  firms  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  states,  Africa,  and  Ada — in  tune 
with  U.S.  economic  and  military  aid.  Nations 
that  granted  concessions  received  economic 
aid  and  military  protection;  those  that  did 
not  were  fortunate  If  the  CIA  refrained  from 
overthrowing  their  governments. 

■nte  vlM  tn  which  the  Oreat  Powers  now 
find  tbemaelvea,  eupbemlitloaUy  called  the 
"energj  crisis."  thus  began  with  the  tanxu^- 
tlon  of  a  WatfUngton-qMnwared  world  mo- 
nopoly. It  waa  tightemed  before  and  after 
the  Yom  KlppuT  war  in  tbe  lOddla  Xast 
last  year,  wban  the  oa  producing  nations 
(uddealy  reaUsed  tUelr  bargtUUttg  strength 
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and  doubled  and  redoubled  the  price  of  their 
product.  Moreover,  while  the  Seven  Sisters 
were  also  exacting  their  pound  of  flesh,  the 
oil  nations  took  advantage  of  the  Middle 
East  war  forcibly  to  buy  up  some  of  the 
foreign  company  holdings  on  their  soil. 

Thus  a  schism  developed  among  the  three 
actors  In  the  drama — the  United  States  and 
its  allies  (the  consumer  states),  the  Seve.i 
Sisters,  and  the  producing  natioits.  The  pro- 
ducer states  gained  substantially.  The  Seven 
Sisters  were  hurt  minimally — they  lost  some 
control  over  the  extractive  end  of  the  Indus- 
try, but  remain  a  multinational  monopoly 
in  shipping,  refining,  and  marketing;  they 
will  recover  the  extra  royalties  and  taxes 
they  must  pay  the  producing  nations — and 
more — from  reductions  In  their  U.S.  taxes. 
According  to  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg.  a  for- 
mer assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Jump 
in  the  on  from  $1.90  to  $8,30  a  barrel  in- 
creased tax  credits  for  the  Amertcan  corpora- 
tions at  home  from  $1.13  to  $5.66  a  barrel, 
a  "hardship"  Exxon,  Texaco,  and  the  other> 
can  live  with. 

Only  the  consumer  states  lost  beavQy — 
though  the  United  States  lost  least  of  all 
because  more  than  two- thirds  of  Its  oil 
comes  from  domestic  sources.  The  western 
world  (Including  Ji^ian)  Is  now  weighted 
down  with  a  balance  of  payments  problem 
that  Is  not  amenable  to  solution  without 
slashing  standards  of  living.  The  Nixon-Ford 
prt^lKisal  to  achieve  energy  "independence" 
by  1980  is  a  pipe  dream.  Thornton  Bradshaw. 
president  of  Atlantic  Richfield,  points  out 
that  the  United  States  can,  at  best,  reduce 
Its  dependence  on  foreign  oil  by  1980  from 
18  percent  to  IS  percent  of  its  reeds,  but 
even  that  only  through  the  huge  expenditure 
of  $60  billion  a  year  for  the  next  decade. 

In  effect,  the  "energy  crisis"  Is  a  mani- 
festation of  a  world-wide  change  in  political 
fortunes:  The  socialist  countries  are  grow- 
ing stronger,  and  they  can  offer  the  Third 
World  increasing  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
military  support;  the  Third  World  Is  begin- 
ning to  feel  a  sense  of  growing  control  over 
its  own  destiny,  and  the  Great  Powers  are  in 
obvious  decline. 

A  Chart  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  American 
povrer,  which  the  shortage  economy  now 
punctuates,  would  look  something  like  this: 

1.  From  1945  to  1965,  steady  growth:  Amer- 
ican foreign  Investments  doubling,  and  then 
redoubling  again;  living  standards  rising 
ctran^atically. 

2.  From  1695  to  1971,  coincident  with  the 
Vietnam  war  and  other  crises,  the  gradual 
appearance  of  the  credit  crunch  and  all  the 
problems  associated  with  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits. 

3.  From  August  1971  to  the  1973  Yom  Klp- 
pur  war,  the  first  clear  evidence  of  a  turn- 
about In  International  political  power,  and 
the  consequent  turnabout  In  economic 
fortune. 

4.  From  the  Yom  Klppiu-  war  to  the  pres- 
ent, a  "free  world"  In  traumatic  decline  that 
can  only  end  either  In  a  "managed"  reduction 
of  living  standards  In  the  West  or  in  a  dread- 
ful, unmanaged  depression.  Italy  and  Brit- 
ain are  already  only  a  few  steps  from  such  a 
depression,  and  are  thinking  In  terms  of  the 
kmd  of  "austerity" — lower  consumption  lev- 
els— they  were  forced  to  adopt  during  World 
War  n. 

In  this  state  of  political  decline,  a  capital- 
ist America  (and  Its  allies)  cannot  avoid  fur- 
the  economic  pressure.  What  the  economists 
call  "terms  of  trade"  are  turning  against  the 
United  States  not  only  In  oil.  but  in  many 
other  commodities.  In  the  era  of  imperialism, 
the  terms  of  trade  were  a  means  by  which  the 
advanced  countries  robbed  the  imderdevel- 
oped  ones.  While  Colombian  coffee,  for  In- 
stance, was  going  down  from  eighty  cents  to 
forty-five  cents  a  poimd  in  the  late  1900s  and 
early  1080s,  the  price  of  a  Chevrolet  was  going 
up— it  took  mucb  more  coffee  in  Bogota  to 
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buy  a  Chevy  from  Detroit.  A  ^'actor  made  by 
Pord,  the  Major,  could  be  bo  ight  by  a  Uru- 
guayan national  In  1954  for  the  equivalent 
Of  twenty-two  young  bulla;  In  1963  It  coet  the 
equivalent  of  forty-two  younj  bulls.  The  un- 
derdeveloped countries  were  li  i  constant  hock 
to  the  developed  ones,  forced  to  borrow  more 
and  more  to  keep  afloat. 

Now  this  process  Is  being  -eTersed.  "Oil," 
said  The  New  York  Times  <n  January  27, 
1974,  "Is  Just  the  beginning  for  three  rea- 
sons. First,  the  lesson  of  tt  Is  startling  re- 
versal of  power  seems  obvious  for  other  coun- 
tries with  key  primary  prod  icts:  Band  to- 
gether and  your  revenues  ct  i  rlae  dramati- 
cally. Second,  higher  oil  price  force  the  other 
primary  producers  to  Increai  i  their  own  ex- 
port earnings  to  pay  for  1  ielr  oil  needs. 
Third,  OPEC  (Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries]  Itself  6  >pear8  ready  to 
support  the  formation  of  o  her  cartels,  aa 
the  one  way  to  avoid  opprot  "lum  for  bank- 
rupting the  "developing  coui  tries." 

The  danger  is  that  the  fou  countries  that 
control  the  supply  of  copp< :  (Chile,  Peru, 
Zaire,  and  Zambia),  now  J  ilned  together, 
will  be  doing  the  same  thin  ;  as  the  petro- 
leum producing  nations.  Th  i  price  of  cop- 
per went  up  from  53  cents  a  pound  In  July 
1973  to  $1  In  December.  Plvi  bauxite  coun- 
tries (AuBtralla,  Oulnea.  Qt  ^ana,  Jamaica, 
Surinam),  four  nations  that  »ntrol  natural 
rubber,  and  four  that  accou  it  for  virtually 
all  the  tin  exports  may  raise  prices  and  cre- 
ate synthetic  shortages  In  tl  e  near  future. 
VS.  pressures  may  prevent  o  ncerted  action 
here  and  there,  but  tn  the  1  >ng  run  It  will 
take  place  anyway,  both  be<  iuse  American 
power  Is  limited  and  on  the  wane,  and  be- 
cause, as  the  price  of  gold  ncrcases  (It  Is 
now  four  times  what  It  was  li  i  1972) .  the  In- 
flationary pull  becomes  Irrea  stlble. 

The  economists  of  the  NTxo  i  and  Ford  Ad- 
ministrations are  reacting  t  >  the  shortage 
economy  and  Inflation  as  If  jthey  were  tra- 
ditional problems,  requiring  only  "adjust- 
ments" such  as  those  that  i  IJusted  our  six 
postwar  "recessions" — mone'  »ry  manipula- 
tion, fiscal  changes,  tax  Inw  itlves,  and  the 
like.  According  to  one  of  "Tlxon's  former 
economic  advisers,  Paul  W.  HcCracken,  the 
cause  of  our  troubles  Is  tha  ;  "we  obviously 
have  run  out  of  plant  cap  city  before  we 


have  run  out  of  employable; 


labor."  Thus  If 


we  can  "cool  down"  the  eo  momy,  so  that 
demand  drops  and  steel  comj  uiles  can  again 
operate  at,  say,  86  per  cent  of  capacity  in- 
stead of  96  per  cent,  all  wll  be  well  again. 
Inflation  will  abate,  and  shi  rtages  will  dis- 
appear as  people  buy  less.  If  there  Is  unem- 
ployment, the  Government  can  provide  a 
few  hundred  thousand  pub  Ic  service  Jobs 
and  Increase  Jobless  compensi  tlon.  Such  pre- 
scriptions have  already  pro  'en  themselves 
naive,  for  the  economy  has  "  looled  down"— 
we  are  In  a  recession— yet  nflatlon  shows 
Uttle  sign  of  slackening,  nor  are  the  short- 
ages disappearing.  And  If  th«  economy  cools 
down  much  further,  we  may  :heck  Inflation 
only  to  find  a  steep  rise  In  uAmployment. 

President  Ford,  whose  oentellty  tem- 
porarily obscures  his  Nlxonlt^  philosophy,  Is 
preparing  to  perform  the  feat  |if  the  centtiry 
He  tells  us  he  will  reduce  Inlatlon  without 
attacking  Its  two  major  cduses— military 
spending,  which  contributes  Nothing  to  the 
consumer  economy  and  wlthdiaws  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  monoplly.  which  In- 
cessantly fuels  the  Inflatlona^  flr*.  This  la 
the  kind  of  "Band-Aid"  eeoi 
plomacy  that  brought  us  t_ 
despair.  | 

The  shortage  economy  tellt  ua  that  Key- 
nesian  capiuilsm,  which  pa  «hed  up  the 
planless  economy  through  d4  Belt  apendlog 
for  forty  years,  has  exhaust*  Its  potential 
and  tts  uaefiUneaa.  The  Pi  z  Americana, 
which  organized  the  planet  an  mnd  the  goals 
of  the  American  mllltary-lD  lustrlal  com- 
plex. Is  slmUarly  paaalng  Inti  obllylon.  We 
cannot  Uve  endlessly  by  golj  g  deeper  Into 


pmlOB  and  dl- 
our   present 
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debt  or  by  exploiting  the  peoples  of  other 
nations.  We  must  learn  to  Uve  by  our  own 
labor  and  Ingenuity. 

The  shortage  economy  tells  ua  that  capi- 
talism Is  In  decline  as  a  viable  economic  sys- 
tem, that  (t  can  only  plunge  us  into  depres- 
sions. International  trade  wars,  monetary 
conflicts,  and  military  confrontations.  Not 
only  radicals,  but  many  populists  and  lib- 
erals as  well,  now  recognize  what  Charles 
Beard  and  John  Dewey  told  us  In  the  1830a — 
that  oiu-  only  salvation  lies  In  a  planned 
economy.  Dean  Acheson  hinted  at  that  back 
In  November  1944,  when  he  said  that  under 
another  system — that  Is,  socialism — the 
United  States  could  adjust  without  being 
concerned  with  foreign  markets,  but  that 
under  our  present  capitalist  system  It  could 
not  have  "full  employment  and  prosperity" 
unless  It  found  some  way  to  dispose  of  Its 
giant  siirpluses.  The  Internal  market  of  the 
nation  can  be  controlled  and  shaped  by  the 
Oovemment,  which  has  political  and  police 
power  to  enforce  Its  will;  but  the  Interna- 
tional market  Is  something  else  again — here 
160  or  BO  sovereignties  clash  with  one  an- 
other, and  there  are  no  Tirnna  to  control 
them  short  of  war,  the  threat  of  war.  or  the 
Pax  Amerioana  discipline  the  United  States 
was  able  to  exact  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Under  a  planned  economy,  by  contrast  with 
the  so-called  free  economy,  the  Oovemment 
could  plan  the  allocation  of  resources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  people.  It  could  begin 
by  calculating  a  realistic  balance  of  trade 
and  money  accounts  around  the  world,  and 
determine  how  ova  «1.4  trillion  gross  na- 
tional product  should  be  apportioned  after 
allowance  is  made  for  the  outward  flow. 

An  American  planned  economy  In  which 
the  resources  were  put  at  the  people's  com- 
mand woxild  not  be  nearly  so  dependent  on 
monetary  and  trade  gyrations  abroad.  It 
could  reorder  its  priorities  to  meet  human 
needs  rather  than  the  greeds  of  private  mo- 
nopoly. Having  determined  that  it  requires 
so  much  for  exports  and  can  expect  so  much 
from  imports  and  so  much  from  its  money 
accounts,  the  Government  could  proceed  to 
set  the  level  for  minimum  and  maximum 
living  standards.  By  controlling  foreign 
trade  through  a  state  monopoly  it  could  free 
Itself  tToia  decisive  dependence  on  such 
trade.  Its  stirpluses  could  be  channeled  in- 
ward to  Improve  living  standards,  and  Its 
faotorlas  could  be  redirected  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  people  rather  than  the  arti- 
ficial demands  induced  to  enhance  private 
profits. 

By  slashlnit  the  »90  blUlon-a-year  war 
budget  and  the  2,500  military  bases  it  raata- 
talna  abroad,  the  nation  could  aUaln  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  and  stability  never  known 
before.  Instead  of  the  Uil  (foreign  trade, 
private  monopoly)  wagging  the  dog.  the  dog 
could  finally  wag  its  own  tall.  The  shortage 
economy  is  a  warning  that  we  disregard  at 
our  peril,  and  It  Is  an  opportunity  that  must 
be  seized. 


October  9,  197J, 


NATION'S  TAXPAYERS  DO  NOT  NEED 
AN  EXTRA  LOAD 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    XNOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  sup- 
port the  proposed  6  percent  Income  tax 
surcharge. 

This  cut  In  i>uruhaslng  power  of  $2.6 
billion  for  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  tax- 
paten  wtmld  be  a  definite  hardihlp. 

It  cannot  be  called  an  antl-lnflatlon 
measure,  either,  when  the  Federal  Oov- 


emment Is  spending  at  least  $300  blUlon, 
and  probably  more. 

This  Is  no  time  to  reduce  purchasing 
power,  and  money  available  for  savingi 
and  Investment.  Many  economists  feel 
we  are  on  the  edge  of  a  period  of  reces- 
sion. 

Cuts  must  come  in  Federal  spending. 
The  Individual  taxpayer  carries  a  load 
that  is  already  too  heavy,  both  In  taxes 
and  prices. 


STATEafENT  ON  PRESIDENT  FORD'S 
ECONOMIC  MESSAGE 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
President  Ford's  economic  message  con- 
tained some  Important  and  worthwhile 
recommendations,  It  falls  far  short  of  be- 
ing a  comprehensive  program  for  dealing 
with  our  most  serious  economic  crlsli 
since  the  1930's. 

Mr.  Ford  commendably  called  on  the 
people  of  the  coimtry  to  fight  infiation  by 
exercising  voluntary  restraint  and  self- 
discipline.  That,  of  course,  is  essential, 
and  I  tun  sure  that  most  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans will  respond. 

However,  I  had  hopes  that  the  Ford 
administration  was  also  prepared  to  re- 
spond by  asking  for  Oovemment  policies 
and  programs  to  control  Inflaticmary 
practices,  av(M  unemployment  and  re- 
cession, and  insure  that  the  burdens  of 
fighting  inflation  and  depression  are 
borne  equitably  by  all  groups  in  our 
population. 

A  tax  surcharge  without  real  tax  re- 
form to  close  some  of  the  most  serious 
loopholes  favoring  special  Interests  would 
aggravate  rather  than  improve  the  situa- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  of  his  pro- 
posed surcharge  which  would  strike  mid- 
dle-income taxpayers,  who  are  already 
carrying  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
tax  burden. 

President  Ford  endorsed  the  so-called 
tax  reform  bill  pending  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  tax  relief  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  is  insignificant,  partic- 
ularly in  the  light  of  the  give-aways  in 
the  bill  for  special  interests.  Increases  In 
unemployment  Insurance,  and  an  as 
yet  imdeflned  community  Improvement 
corps'  proposal  for  temporary  Jobs,  are 
helpful.  However,  it  Is  far  more  im- 
portant to  change  present  economic 
policies  which  are  curtailing  permanent 
Jobs  in  health,  education,  police  protec- 
tion, housing,  and  other  areas.  A  simple 
lowering  of  interest  rates  would  do  more 
for  the  housing  Industry  and  many 
other  key  industries  than  expansicHi  of 
federally  secured  mortgages  or  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit.  The  housing  in- 
dustry would  be  particularly  stimulated 
by  a  system  of  credit  allocation  and  a 
tax  exemption  for  the  first  $1,000  on 
savings  and  loan  accoimts. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  today  reported  out  a 
tax  exemption  for  interest  on  the  first 
$500  of  savings  accounts.  I  was  particu- 
larly gratified,  as  a  member  of  the  Judl- 
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clary  Committee,  that  on  the  morning 
before  President  Ford's  speech  the  com- 
mittee approved  a  bill  to  strengthen  the 
administration  of  antitrust  laws,  includ- 
ing increased  fines  for  violations  of  these 
laws,  a  step  which  the  President  endorsed 
yesterday  afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  President 
Ford  is  right  in  rejecting  economic  con- 
trols and  relying  essentially  on  volimtary 
actions  and  tax  numlpulation.  Experience 
tells  me  that  there  Is  no  way  to  c(»nbat 
the  grave  threats  of  inflation  and  reces- 
sion without  wage  and  price  controls. 
However,  I  will  do  everytUng  possible  to 
cooperate  with  the  President  to  make  his 
programs  succeed,  if  they  can.  I  will  also 
continue  to  work  to  reduce  wasteful  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  to  promote  Jobs 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  our  people 
for  housing,  mass  transit,  medical  care, 
education  and  Improved  law  enforce- 
ment. 


CHILD  HEALTH  DAY— A  DAY 
UNNOTICED? 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  traditionally, 
by  Presidential  proclamation,  the  first 
Monday  in  October  is  proclaimed  Child 
Health  Day — a  day  set  aside  to  urge  that 
an  Americans  be  aware  of  children's 
diseases  and  handicaps  which  must  be 
treated  and  prevented.  This  year.  Child 
Health  Day  fell  on  October  7. 1  find  the 
situation  to  be  most  unfortunate  that  the 
day  came  and  went  with  so  little  notice. 
For  there  Is  no  worthier  or  more  Im- 
portant group  of  Americans  than  our 
Dati(»i'8  young  people. 

Although  Child  Health  Day  has  passed, 
we  must  continue  to  realize  that  the 
health  needs  of  our  children  are  simply 
not  being  met.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  youth  from  all  economic 
and  social  backgroimds  suffering  from  a 
wide  range  of  illnesses  and  disabilities 
which  perhaps  might  have  been  avoided 
by  prompt  attention  and  care.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Organizations  for  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  has  compiled  the  follow- 
ing statistics  which  are  indicative  of  the 
present  status  of  our  children's  health 
needs - 

First.  Due  to  Inadequate  maternal, 
prenatal,  and  postnatal  care,  more  than 
200,000  American  children  each  srear  are 
bom  with  birth  defects,  a  staggering  7 
percent  of  all  births. 

Second.  America  lags  behind  14  other 
westernized  countries  in  the  rate  of  In- 
fant mortality. 

Third.  Birth  defects  have  left  2.9  mil- 
lion retarded.  750,000  with  hearing  im- 
pairments, and  500.000  totally  or  par- 
tially blind  citizens.  In  total  there  are 
15  million  Americans  who  have  been  left 
with  birth  defects  serious  enough  to 
drastically  effect  their  daily  Uves  and  the 
lives  of  their  families. 

Fourth.  Action  Is  urgently  needed  to 
reverse  the  alarming  trend  of  declining 
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immunization  levels.  At  least  half  of  in- 
fant mortalities  are  preventable  with 
current  technology  and  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  handicapping  conditions  can  be 
corrected  or  prevented  if  treated  before 
the  child  reaches  18  years  old. 

Fifth.  Surveys  show  Uiat  up  to  10  mil- 
lion of  the  nearly  14  million  1  to  4-year- 
olds  are  improtected  agains  one  or  more 
preventable  diseases. 

These  most  distressing  facts  Indicate  a 
most  simple  message — ^that  children  are 
America's  greatest  natural  resource,  and 
thus  comprehensive  health  oare  for  ouz 
nation's  youths  most  hold  a  high  pri- 
ority. For  while  children  represent  40 
percent  of  America's  population,  they  are 
100  percent  of  our  country's  future.  In 
more  ways  than  one,  America  cannot 
afford  not  to  provide  preventative  serv- 
ices to  her  children  and  youth. 


ELY  LANDAU  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
FILM  THEATRE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  RANQEL.  Mr.  Bpeakier,  Broadway, 
through  its  presentation  of  legitimate 
theatre  productions  in  their  highest  form 
Is  perhaps  the  most  respected  center  of 
the  performing  arts.  Ely  Landau,  one  of 
the  coimtry's  acknowledged  leaders  in 
the  entertainment  field,  has  created  the 
American  Film  Theatre,  to  bring  the 
great  plays  of  Broadway  into  some  400 
communities  across  oin-  land.  Recently, 
the  finale  of  the  premier  season  of  his 
American  Film  llieatre  was  observed, 
and  soon,  the  curtain  of  its  second  sea- 
son will  rise. 

This  Innovative  concept  of  a  national 
Theatre-On-Film  which  brings  master- 
pieces of  the  theatre  to  the  film  medium 
for  exhibition  on  a  unique  subcriptlon 
basis  in  local  motion  picture  tJheatres 
throughout  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived unparalleled  public  acceptance 
and  critical  acclaim. 

A  resident  of  the  Empire  State  of  New 
York,  Ely  Landau  has  served  his  coun- 
try and  his  profession  with  distinction. 
Twenty  years  ago,  he  organized  his  own 
independent  television  production-distri- 
bution company  and  It  grew  to  become 
one  of  the  world's  largest  TV  film  organ- 
izations. He  subsequently  founded  a  TV 
station  in  New  York  City  which  acquired 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  public- 
minded  and  creative  television  stations 
in  the  United  States.  In  1961  he  turned 
to  independent  motimi  picture  produc- 
tion and  won  Innumerable  awards. 

After  a  brief  retirement  In  1968,  Mr. 
Landau  organized  and  directed  a  unique, 
one-night,  simultaneous  diowlng  of  the 
film,  "King:  A  Filmed  Record  •  •  •  Mont- 
goma7  to  Memphis."  These  showings 
in  663  theatres  across  our  Nation  raised 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  Miurtln  Luther 
King  Foundation  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Im- 
plement Dr.  KSng's  ideals  and  Ideas. 
Landau,  who  received  no  compensation 
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for  his  effort,  also  donated  the  film  to  the 
King  Foundation.  It  Is  constantly  shown 
in  schools,  colleges,  churches,  and  on 
television  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  to  Ely  Landau's  credit  that  after 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  the 
American  Film  Theatre  built  of  his  own 
energy  and  resources  has  now  created 
hundreds  of  art  centers  across  the  na- 
tion. For  the  first  time,  people  who  are 
Interested  in  entertainment  of  a  high 
cultural  level  presented  by  world  famous 
actors,  playwrights  and  directors,  have 
been  able  to  find  its  as  close  to  home  as 
their  local  motion  picture  theater. 


NATIONAL  DRILL  TEAM  PAGEANT 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF  CAUFORIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  the  National  Drill  Team 
Pageant  to  be  held  during  the  first  week 
of  February,  1975. 

The  pageant  is  sponsored  by  the  Coro- 
nettes,  a  college  dance-drill  team  cam- 
posed  of  70  young  ladies  at  Santa  Monica 
College  In  California.  The  Coronettes  put 
on  half-time  activities  for  Santa  Monica 
football  games,  and  have  also  performed 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Rams  and  the  San 
Francisco  49'ers  half-time  shows.  They 
have  appeared  in  numerous  television 
shows  and  motion  pictures,  and  are  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  drill  teams  In 
the  State  of  California. 

As  a  part  of  their  annual  activities, 
they  sponsor  a  Miss  Drill  Team  UB_A. 
Pageant,  which  will  be  held  this  year 
during  the  week  of  February  2-8.  Par- 
ticipants in  the  pageant  enter  In  various 
competitions,  including  dance  and  mili- 
tary drills,  baton  twirling,  flag  twirling, 
songleading,  and  cheerletullng.  The  main 
competition,  however,  is  for  the  coveted 
title  of  Miss  Drill  Team  XJ.SJl.  on  the 
final  day  of  activities.  Last  year  2.500 
contestants  from  all  over  the  coimtry 
participated  in  the  pageant. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  American  high  school 
and  college  drill  teams  for  their  worth- 
while contributions  to  the  lives  of  par- 
ticipating students.  Participation  In  drill 
team  activities  helps  to  promote  the 
qualities  of  discipline,  wholesome  com- 
petition, and  good  citizenship  which  drill 
teams  exemplify. 

Drill  teams  offer  a  service  valuable  to 
the  commimlty:  the  energy  of  youth 
channeled  into  constructive  activity  In 
benefit  projects  for  charitable  organiza- 
tions, in  wedtly  performances  at  athletic 
events,  and  in  service  to  their  schools. 
The  tesuns  provide  for  their  members 
the  opportunity  of  joining  with  their 
comp^ltors  from  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try to  exchange  ideas,  and  to  compare 
athletic  and  organizational  techniques. 

Consequently,  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
I  recognize  those  drill  teams  today. 
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TAYLOR    OPPOSES   FEpERAL   LAND 
CONTROli 
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CHILDHOOD  IN  RUSSIA 


October  9,  197 J, 


HON.  GENE  TiYLOR 

OF  iiissouJ  : 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPH  SSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octoh  r  9, 


1974 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mlssot  ri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
only  a  few  months  ago.  th  ;  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives rejected  the  loncept  of  Fed- 
eral land  use  control  wh«  a  the  Members 
of  this  body  voted  down  «ic  rule  on  H.R. 
10294,  the  Land  Use  Pldhnlng  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973.         I 

This  bill  seriously  tlveatened  State 
sovereignty  by  setting  db  a  process  for 
the  Federal  review  of  wtlons  talcen  by 
the  States  to  regulate  toelr  lands  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  i  interpreted  by 
"enlightened"  Washington  bureaucrats. 
This  was  to  be  accompli^ied  by  a  greatly 
expanded  use  of  State  ^ning  powers,  a 
method  which  provides  io  compensation 
or  consultation  with  ijrivate  property 
owners,  and,  because  it  Involves  no  cost 
to  the  Government  it  is.^an  easy  method 
for  exercising  public  coiftrol  over  private 
property.  | 

Fortunately,  the  dangers  of  this  legis- 
lation did  not  escape  th4  notice  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  aisl  it  was  wisely 
defeated.  However,  despite  this  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  Congt^.  the  environ- 
mental Protection  Ageiicy  Is  now  pro- 
ceeding to  adopt  regiilatlons  that  Im- 
pose the  same  kind  of  federal  land  use 
control  that  was  an  unacceptable  part  of 

H.R.  10294. 

Like  the  Federal  land  tise  bill,  the  E3>A 
regulations  will  requirei  State  land  use 
control  programs  to  r^iilate  the  con- 
struction of  airports,  large  office  build- 
ings, shopping  centers,  |port8  facilities, 
parking  lots,  and  highwiy  interchanges. 
Under  HM.  10294,  the^  projects  are 
termed  "key  facilities"  c^"  large  scale  de- 
velopments." EPA  term$  these  projects 
"complex"  emission  sources.  The  Wash- 
ington-based EPA  dieectives  impose 
the  same  Federal  land  i^  requirements 
and  raise  the  same  issu^  as  H.R.  10294. 
Regulations  of  such  fundamental  im- 
portance should  be  sett^  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  not  bj!  the  director  of 
an  administrative  agencji  or  by  the  local 
government  officials  whol  must  reside  in 
the  affected  communlti<fe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inevitable  result  of 
increasing  the  number  nand  amount  of 
controls  on  land  use  is  to  terminate  the 
freedom  of  the  Indlvldu^  to  acquire  and 
own  property,  that  free<fom  which  is  the 
foundation  for  most  other  rights. 

Regulating  the  use  otf  land  through 
broad-scale  State  and  Federal  zoning  is 
a  violation  of  the  5th  and  14th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  which  state 
that  no  person  is  to  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  Imposing  itself  on  the  rights  of 
the  property  owners  of  this  Nation.  I 
will  vote  against  any  bill  that  seeks  to 
circumvent  these  rights. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  article 
on  the  upbringing  of  children  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  it  informative. 
(Prom  the  Washington  Peat,  June  17,  1974] 

For  Russian  Babies:   "Onlt  th*  Bkst" 
By  Robert  O.  Kaiser 

Moscow. — In  winter,  Russian  parents  take 
their  smaU  children  outside  on  sleds.  On  a 
Sunday  there  are  thousands  of  sleds  In  the 
parks  and  boulevards  of  Moscow,  each  carry- 
ing a  carefully  bundled-up  nxlnlcreature  who 
rides  triumphantly  behind  papa  or  mama. 

If  there's  a  Uttle  hlU  In  the  park,  the 
children  yell  to  be  pushed  down  it.  The  par- 
ents are  nervous  about  that  Idea,  so  there  is 
a  compromise.  Papa  pulls  the  sled  up  the 
hUl,  turns  it  around,  takes  the  rope  in  hand 
and  rims  down  the  hUI  ahead  of  the  sled, 
never  letting  go. 

That  Is  the  theme  of  Russian  parenthood — 
don't  let  go. 

Russian  parents  devote  themselves  to 
their  children  with  a  startling  zeal. 

"When  a  baby  arrives.  It's  as  though  we 
were  all  marched  to  the  wall  and  told  to  put 
up  our  handn,"  one  Moscow  father  observed 

wiU)  a  defeated  grin.  "Oo  anead,  we  say,  take 

It  aU,  take  everything    .    .    .*' 

Children,  being  children,  do  just  that. 
Many  are  the  Moscow  apartments  In  which  a 
child  of  8  or  0  Is  the  center  of  attraction  for 
all  who  live  there. 

"For  that  child,"  one  mother  said  recently, 
"we  must  keep  up  all  the  norma.  We  may 
have  a  cup  of  cofTee  and  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  for  dinner,  but  for  the  baby — hen's 
d'oeuvres,  soup,  meat,  potato  or  vegetable, 
dessert,  everything  I  And  only  the  best  I" 

This  attitude  toward  children  has  conse- 
quences which  strike  an  American  eye  as 
both  good  and  not  so  good.  Not  so  good  Is  the 
child's  total  dependence  on  his  parents.  ChU- 
dren  under  the  age  of  six  or  seven  are  rarely 
allowed  to  go  outside  by  themselves.  An  8- 
year-old  often  won't  dress  himself  to  go 
outside. 

An  American  visiting  a  family  In  Moscew 
may — out  of  habit — ask  the  eight-year-old 
son  to  bring  him  a  box  of  matches  from 
across  the  room.  Before  the  bewildered  boy 
has  a  chance  to  even  shrug  his  shoulders, 
papa  Is  on  his  feet  patting  his  son  reassur- 
ingly and  jumping  for  the  matches. 

"Here  they  are,  here."  he  says.  Little  Mlska 
hasn't  moved  an  Inch. 

In  public,  at  least,  a  Russian  cbUd's  be- 
havior Is  sternly  regulated.  The  courtyards 
of  many  Moscow  apartment  houses  have 
sandboxes,  vhich  are  popular  with  the  chil- 
dren. Cut  mothers  don't  allow  them  to  sit 
In  the  sand.  They  must  learn  to  squat  on 
their  haunches,  so  as  not  to  get  sand  In  their 
clothes.  Anyone  who  slips  Into  his  or  her 
bottom  Is  cerUln  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  sand- 
box with  a  Jolt. 

On  the  other  hand  relations  between  par- 
ents and  children  seem  much  closer  In  this 
country  than  In  the  West.  One  Soviet  writer, 
a  woman,  discovered  this  on  a  trip  to  Paris 
several  years  ago: 

"I  was  Invited  to  a  fancy  apartment  for 
dinner.  The  fanUly  had  a  teenage  son,  and 
I  sat  next  to  him.  We  had  a  long  talk.  He 
told  me  that  be  wanted  to  go  to  ChUe  to  see 
what  was  going  on  there.  He  told  me  aU  about 


his  girl  friend.  After  dinner  his  mother  asked 
what  we'd  been  talking  about  so  avidly,  and 
I  told  her. 

"  "Why,"  she  said.  'You've  found  out  more 
about  my  son  than  I  ever  knew  before.'  Tou 
know.  In  Moscow  a  boy  that  age  wouldn't 
go  to  the  family  dacha  (house  In  the 
suburbs)  without  discussing  It  thoroughly 
with  his  parents,  but  that  French  boy  was 
planning  a  trip  to  ChUe  that  he's  never  even 
mentioned  at  home." 

Oeneratlon  gaps  exist  here  too.  but  they 
seem  narrower.  Toung  people  accept  « 
parental  role  In  details  of  their  life  that 
Western  adolescents  would  regard  as  private. 
There  Is  a  strong  family  hand  that  Is  espe- 
cially evident  at  times  of  crisis,  such  as  the 
last  year  of  secondary  school. 

"We  have  examinations  this  year,"  a  Rus- 
sian parent  announces  with  a  combination 
of  pride  and  trepidation.  In  other  words, 
their  18-year-old  is  hoping  to  win  a  place  In 
a  college  or  university,  and  the  entire  family 
Is  mobilized  for  the  entrance  exams. 

Though  the  Russian  parent's  Inclination 
is  to  smother  a  child  with  attention,  the 
facts  of  Soviet  life  limit  the  ooportunltlei 
for  doing  so.  Arkadl  Ralkln,  the  Soviet 
Union's  most  popular  comedian,  has  a  famoiu 
monologue  on  this  subject. 

It  concerns  Slavlk,  whose  mother,  like  most 
Soviet  women,  has  a  full-time  Job.  Slavlk's 
grandmother  used  to  take  care  of  him.  but 
she  died.  Now  Slavlk's  mother  stopa  around 
the  neighborhood  on  her  way  to  work  In 
the   momlug   asking   for  favors. 

She  asks  a  pensioner  In  their  apartment 
house  to  knock  on  the  wall  to  be  sure  Slavlk 
Is  up  In  time  for  school.  She  asks  a  nurse 
to  feel  bis  forehead  If  sbe  sees  htm  alter 

school.  She  t«Ila  the  pollc«oi»n  to  blow  his 
whistle  If  Slavlk  gets  Into  a  fight. 

"But  I  think,"  Ralkln  says,  "that  none 
of  these  people  can  substitute  for  a  mother 
who  can  sing  a  lullable,  answer  any  quaatloB, 
feed.  Dlty  and  comfort.  Mothers  should 
probably  work  a  little  less  and  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  their  children.  Everybody 
would  benefit — children,  parents  and  the 
state." 

Ralkln's  monologue  is  warmly  aoplauded, 
but  In  fact,  the  state  disagrees.  The  Soviet 
economy  needs  women's  labor.  They  make  up 
61  per  cent  of  the  work  force.  Moreover,  the 
Soviet  expense  seems  to  prove  that  many, 
perhaps  most  women  who  take  up  careers 
prefer  to  continue  them  rather  than  stay  at 
home  with  a  child. 

So  the  tyolcal  Russian  mother  faces  a 
series  of  dilemmas,  beginning  Immediately 
after  her  chUd  Is  bom.  Does  she  return  to 
work  at  the  end  of  the  two  months  paid 
maternity  leave,  or  does  she  take  off  a  year 
without  nay,  knowing  she  can  resume  her 
old  'ob  without  loss  of  seniority?  Or  does 
she  give  uo  work  altogether  to  raise  her 
child? 

A  small  minority  of  mothers,  particularly 
among  the  Intelligentsia,  decide  to  commit 
three  to  six  years  to  their  children,  reganllasa 
of  their  own  careers.  In  many  families  this 
is  economically  Imoossible.  The  average 
Soviet  worker's  family  budget  depends  on 
two  sources  of  Income. 

For  those  who  want  to,  or  must,  continue 
working,  the  moat  pooular  alternative  is  to 
leave  the  new  baby  with  grandma 
(babtuhka) .  When  a  babushka  Im't  available, 
the  state  provides  substitutes. 

For  infants  there  are  nurseries  which  will 
take  a  child  from  the  age  of  three  months, 
but  only  10  per  cent  of  the  country's  infants 
are  In  these  nurseries.  Prom  ages  one  to 
three,  the  figure  rises  to  about  SO  per  cent. 
Some  of  these  children  stay  In  the  nurseries 
from  Monday  morning  to  Friday  evening,  but 
most  go  home  at  the  end  of  each  day. 

Predictably,  these  are  controversial  Instl- 
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tutlons.  The  professionals  responsible  for 
tbem  m  Moscow  are  convinced  of  their  worth, 
ftnd  argue  that  most  children  would  be  weU 
served  by  moving  into  a  nursery  at  the  age 
(a  three  months. 

At  that  age  the  children  adjust  most  easily 
to  the  group,  and  develop  strong  immunities 
to  Infectloxis  diseases. 

The  testimony  of  mothers  and  Western 
specialists  who  have  visited  Soviet  nurseries 
suggest  another  side  of  the  issue. 

They  are,  by  all  accounts,  undermanned. 
The  children  get  less  attention  than  they 
theoretically  should,  and  are  ruled  by  a  strict, 
inflexible  schedule. 

"Tou  sense  that  these  kids  lack  spunk, 
they're  a  little  dopey,"  one  Western  specialist 
commented  after  extensive  visits  to  nurseries 
here  last  year. 

"I  wouldn't  think  of  putting  my  child  in  a 
nursery," — ^the  comment  is  repeated  by  many 
women,  particularly  among  the  Moscow  in- 
telligentsia. There  Is  a  class  distinction  here. 
Working  class  women  seem  less  reluctant  to 
use  the  nurseries,  partly  because  they  have 
less  choice. 

There  is  less  argument  About  the  merits  of 
Soviet  kindergartens,  which  take  care  of 
millions  of  4,  6,  and  S-year-olds,  more  than 
two -thirds  of  the  total  population  in  this 
age  group. 

"Our  kindergartens  give  cbUdren  a  better 
upbringing  than  any  family  could,  even  the 
most  intelligent,"  according  to  Irina  Ovchlnl- 
kova,  who  writes  about  children  for  Izvestla, 
the  government  newspaper.  "There's  no  argu- 
ment about  that." 

She  Is  exaggerating,  but  kindergartens  are 
popular.  Some  families  dispute  the  ofllcUl 
view  that  a  smaU  child  should  be  quickly  Im- 
mersed m  a  "collective,"  subordinating  some 
of  his  own  individuality  to  the  group.  But 
that  Is  part  ot  kindergarten  life,  accepted  by 
the  vast  majority  of  parents  and  chldlren. 

The  message  was  forcefully  delivered  by  the 
director  of  a  kindergarten  in  Volgograd  (lar- 
merly  Stalingrad) .  Boasting  about  her  school 
to  visiting  Americans,  she  brought  out  a 
beautiful  painted  wateroolor  of  a  tree  on  a 
riverbank. 

"One  of  otir  S-year-olds  did  this,"  she 
said.  "Look,  here  are  some  more." 

The  director  then  held  up  a  dozen  mace 
watercolors  of  a  tree  on  a  riverbank — pre- 
cisely the  same  picture,  the  same  colors,  the 
same  strokes.  How  did  they  all  turn  out  alike? 
"That's  how  w«  do  it.  The  teacher  puts  a 
picture  up  on  the  board  and  asks  the  chil- 
dren to  copy  It,"  sbe  aald. 

This  isn't  the  system  everywhere.  A  mueic 
teacher  In  Moscow,  observed  by  a  fotelgn 
guest,  taught  her  chUdren  the  principles  of 
high  and  low  notes,  harmony  and  rhythm, 
then  encouraged  them  to  Invent  their  own 
dances  to  accomixmy  tunes  she  played  on  the 
piano.  This  seems  rarer  than  the  reliable 
methods  of  note  and  repetition. 

Kindergartens  sustain  strict  folk  wisdoms 
about  raising  children — overdressing  them 
for  play  outside,  for  Instance,  so  thev  often 
oome  Inside  hot  and  sweating,  or  forfilddlng 
children  to  eat  or  draw  with  their  left  hands. 
Lefthandednees  Is  regarded  as  an  Inadmls- 
sable  abnormality  here. 

The  curricula  for  nurseries  and  kinder- 
gartens are  determined  by  government  au- 
thorities In  Moecow,  and  are  conveyed  to 
teachers  in  a  book.  Each  teacher  Is  expected 
to  stick  to  the  official  plan 

Its  goals,  not  surprisingly,  are  to  prodtice 
Ideal  ChUdren — healthy,  creative,  clean,  or- 
derly and  patriotic  young  Communlsta. 

"A  kindergarten,"  the  book  says,  "must  set 
the  oattem  for  the  Ck»nmunlst  upbringing 
of  children." 

There  Is  no  way  to  poll  preschool  opinion, 
but  informal  obeervation  and  Inquiry  sug- 
gest that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  So- 
viet ChUdren  think  kindecgarten  Is  great. 
Tb»  combination  of  play,  «ia»»»4t»g  gjn^  sing- 
Ing,  drawing,  and  pasting  lUls  their  days— 
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which  can  last  12  hours — with  fun.  Some- 
times the  fun  carries  a  message. 

The  instructions  for  teachers  of  2-  and  3- 
year-olds  In  nurseries  stipulate:  "The  teach- 
er win  teach  the  chUdren  to  recognize  V.  L. 
Lenin  [founder  of  the  Soviet  state]  In  por- 
traits and  Ulustrations,  and  wlU  arouse  feel- 
ings of  love  and  respect  for  him."  Teachers 
of  4-  and  5-year-old8  are  told  that  "on  holi- 
days, children  decorate  the  portrait  of  V.  L. 
Lenin  In  their  playroom."  Six-year-olds,  the 
teachers  manuiJ  Instructs,  "should  be  taken 
to  the  town  monument  to  V.  L.  T.«ntTi  on  his 
birthday,  and  should  put  flowers  there." 

Not  surprisingly,  Soviet  children  are  cer- 
tain that  Lenin  was  the  kindest,  most  Intel- 
ligent and  greatest  man  who  ever  lived. 

The  best  kindergartens  may  fulfill  the 
ideal  curriculum  that  Moscow  recommends, 
but.  as  always  In  Soviet  society,  there  Is  a 
vast  gulf  between  the  Ideal  and  the  actual. 
Komscmelskaya  Pravada.  a  popular  dally 
newspaper,  reported  recently  on  the  grimmer 
realities  In  Semlpalatlnsk,  a  predominantly 
Russian  city  In  Kazakhstan. 

Semlpalatlnsk  has  a  serious  shortage  of 
nurseries  and  kindergartens,  the  paper  re- 
ported. The  nurseries  that  exist  have  places 
for  1030  infants,  and  they  presently  take  care 
of  1631.  The  kindergartens  are  also  over- 
crowded. 

Big  factories  with  money  and  resources 
to  build  their  own  daycare  centers  have  ade- 
quate faclUtlee,  but  everyone  else  In  the 
Semlpalatlnsk  does  not. 

Mrs.  T.  Staparova  wrote  the  paper 
that  sbe  had  to  take  her  daughter  to  kinder- 
garten on  two  trolleys  to  the  other  side  of 
town,  though  they  could  see  a  kUidergarteQ 
from  the  window  of  their  apartment.  It  be- 
longed to  a  factory,  and  was  open  only  to 
the  ChUdren  of  its  workers. 

A  10-year-old  American  who  la  now  study- 
ing In  a  Moecow  school  remembers  that  In 
Washington  "you  oovad  get  up  from  your  desk 
and  walk  around  the  rootn  If  you  wanted 
to.  Here,  If  you  get  up  Just  to  get  a  pencU, 
they  bawl  you  out.  And  you've  got  to  raise 
your  hand  a  special  way,  and  memorize  the 
answers  to  all  the  math  problems  .  .  ." 

Yet  there  are  signs  of  an  Independent 
spirit  among  the  young.  Many  Moscow  par- 
ents report  with  awe  on  the  political  sophis- 
tication of  their  10-year-olds. 

"My  boy's  at  a  special  KngUsh  echoed," 
one  father  reported.  "The  school  has  a  spe- 
cial relationship  with  some  school  in  India. 
When  [Leonid  I.]  Brezhnev  went  to  India 
they  put  a  lot  of  pictures  of  the  trip  up 
on  a  bulletin  board.  What  did  they  use  that 
board  for?  My  boys  says  it  was  the  place 
everybody  gathered  to  teU  the  latest  jokes 
about  Brezhnev.  Can  you  imagine  my  genera- 
tion telling  Jokes  about  Stalin  when  we  were 
10?" 


CITATION  FOR  EXCELLENCE  FOR 
STANLEY  WORKS  OP  NEW  BRIT- 
AIN. CONN. 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  OONNSCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stanley 
Works,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  recipient  of  the  first  an- 
nual "Citation  for  Elxcellence"  of  the  New 
Samaritan  Corp.,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, sponsored  by  the  Connecticut  Con- 
ference, United  Church  of  Chiist. 

The  citation  represents  excellence  In 
important  areas  such  as  community  in- 
volvement, environmental  concern,  la- 
bor/management relattons,  equal  oppor- 
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tunlties,  and  pride  in  craftsmanship  and 
service. 

Stanley  certainly  deserves  this  cher- 
ished distinction.  For  many  years,  it  has 
been  an  important  force  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  New  Britain  area,  long  provid- 
ing worthwhile  employment  for  its  work- 
ers, and  contributing  greatly  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  area. 

Stanley  has  also  displayed  a  deep  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  community 
it  serves  and  the  people,  who  are  this 
community.  The  many  contributions  and 
accomplishments  made  by  this  fine  com- 
pany reflect  its  tradition  of  service  and 
involvement  for  the  common  good. 

Certainly,  Stanley  Works  is  an  exem- 
plary citizen  of  the  New  Britain  area 
business  community,  and  of  Connecticut, 
and  it  is  the  people  who  have  benefited 
most  from  this  record. 

Management  and  labor  at  Stanley 
Works  have  consistently  shown  an  acute 
awareness  and  sensitivity  to  the  critical 
human  issues  that  affect  so  many  of  us 
in  daily  life.  Moreover,  they  have  ap- 
proached each  other  with  an  openness 
and  an  understanding  that  is  truly  com- 
mendable. 

The  quality  of  Stanley  products  Is 
known  worldwide.  The  fine  craftsman- 
ship evident  in  the  company's  tools  and 
other  items  is  indicative  of  a  commit- 
ment to  excellence  and  a  dedication  to 
hard  work  and  diligence  by  the  firm  and 
its  skilled,  efficient  workers. 

The  New  Samaritan  Corp.  has  chosen 
wisely  in  deciding  to  honor  Stanley 
Works.  In  the  short  time  since  it  came 
into  existence,  the  corporation  has  made 
many,  meaningful  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  Connecticut  residents.  Most 
notable  are  the  corporation's  efforts  in 
providing  housing  and  services  for  the 
elderly  and  others  in  my  State. 

This  latest  decision  adds  luster  to  the 
record  of  accomplishment  that  marks 
the  brief  history  of  the  New  Samaritan 
Corp.  It  Is  a  credit  to  the  corporation 
and  to  its  "Citation  for  Excellence"  re- 
cipient Stanley  Works  of  New  Britain. 


HOME  PURCHASE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
everyone  knows.  Inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates  are  making  it  one  of  the  worst 
years  ever  to  buy,  sell,  or  build  houses. 
That  is  why  I  Introduced  the  Hwne  Pur- 
chase Assistsmce  Act  yesterday  aimed  at 
making  it  easier  for  middle-  and  low- 
income  families  to  buy  homes.  My  plan 
would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  because  It 
sets  up  a  housing  trust  fund  which  could 
draw  on  the  Treasury  for  money  to  make 
home  loans.  As  an  anti-inflation  step, 
another  bill  I  introduced  yesterde^  would 
also  encourage  people  to  save  by  allow- 
ing a  tax  exemption  for  the  first  $1,000  in 
Interest  paid  on  funds  on  deposit  with 
savings  institutions.  This  money,  in  turn, 
would  be  loaned  to  the  construction  in- 
dustry so  new  homes  could  be  built.  In 
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the  process,  thousands  iDf  construction 
workers  would  be  hired  4nd  more  homes 
would  be  available  because  loans  could  be 
made.  The  President  In  jils  address  yes- 
terday urged  prompt  cCi|igres6ionaI  ac- 
tion on  both  these  leglsHtlve  initiatives, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues'  early  and 
favorable  consideration  m  these  bUls. 


NATIONAL     EMPLOYMENT    ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1974 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGAfT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHpSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octobkr  9.  1974 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  by  request  the  administra- 
tion's bill  entitled  the  Ntitional  Employ- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  l|74  designed  to 
carry  out  President  For#'s  program  of 
emergency  assistance  for;  those  who  find 
themselves  unemployed'  in  our  fight 
against  Inflation.  Mr.  Qttie,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  our  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  the  bill.  : 

We  have  moved  swiftly  to  consider  tills 
proposal.  This  morning  our  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  c^ired  by  Mr. 
Daniels,  and  the  Senatef  Subcomimlttee 
on  Employment,  Poverty,  and  Migratory 
Labor,  chaired  by  Senatol^  Nklson,  heard 
testimony  from  Secretaryiof  Labor  Bren- 
nan  in  support  of  the  bi4  I  have  intro- 
duced. Additional  witnesies  were  heard 
today,  and  others  will  te^lfy  tomorrow, 
with  respect  to  other  bills  f>ending  before 
our  committee  designed  toespeed  the  pace 
of  public  employment  programs. 

The  President's  propoGiU  is  two- fold. 
First,  it  would  authorize  g|«nts  to  States 
to  provide  out  of  appropriated  funds  up 
to  an  additional  13  week^of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  for  indiv^uals  in  high- 
unemployment  areas  who  Have  exhausted 
their  benefits  under  State  Unemployment 
Insurance  programs,  and  i|p  to  26  weeks 
of  coverage  for  individual^  in  such  areas 
who  were  not  previously  covered  by  the 
program.  Second,  the  bil|  would  estab- 
lish a  community  improvejnent  program 
of  work  for  unemployed  Individuals  in 
areas  of  high  unemploym^t,  with  proj- 
ects limited  to  6-months-'  duration  but 
subject  to  renewal.  The  maximum  salary 
paid  such  individuals  would  be  at  a  rate 
of  $7,000  per  year,  and  the  minimum 
would  he  the  highest  ap|)licable  mini- 
mum would  be  the  highest  anpllcable 
minimum  wage  rate  specl^d  by  law.  The 
entire  program  is  "triggefed  on"  when 
the  national  imemploymei^  rate  for  any 
three  consecutive  months  ggiferages  6  per- 
cent, and  it  applies  to  defliied  labor  mar- 
ket areas  having  had  an  Iverage  of  8.5 
percent  unemployment  fol"  the  3  most 
recenc  months.  { 

I  am  Including  In  this  stip^ment  a  fact 
sheet  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  describing  the  projiDsal  in  more 
detail.  T 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  thei:  hearing  with 
Secretary  Brennan — which  in  itself  was 
remarkable  for  being  one  ol  the  rare  Joint 
hearings  held  by  our  House  and  Senate 
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committees — I  was  struck  by  the  eager- 
ness on  all  sides.  House  and  Senate,  ma- 
jority and  minority,  and  the  administra- 
tion, to  work  together  and  to  work  with 
dispatch  to  effectively  aid  those  struck 
by  rising  unemployment.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Secretary  Brennan  and  his 
associates  for  having  both  a  draft  bill  and 
a  statement  concerning  It  prepared  only 
one  day  after  President  Ford's  address  to 
the  Congress.  And  I  want  also  to  con- 
gratulate Chairman  Daniels  and  Chair- 
man Nelson  for  their  equal  promptness 
in  coimmencing  a  consideration  of  the 
proposal.  The  questions  and  answers  and 
exchanges  of  views  during  the  hearing 
accentuated  this  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Obviously,  there  are  questions  raised 
by  this  proposal,  particularly  by  the  pub- 
lic works  portion  of  it.  These  questions, 
however,  all  relate  to  the  most  effective 
way  to  proceed,  not  to  the  necessity  for 
action.  There  are  a  number  of  alterna- 
tives In  terms  of  creating  more  public 
service  Jobs.  We  could  enact  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  We  could  enact  a  version 
of  Mr.  Daniels'  or  my  bill  which  expands 
upon  title  II  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act — which  deals 
nuUnly  with  public  service  employment — 
or   we   could   quite   simply   appropriate 
more  funds  for  title  II  of  CETA.  More 
funds  for  the  existing  title  II  CETA  pro- 
gram— which  has  an  open-ended  author- 
ization— would  be  the  most  expeditious 
form  of  action  available  to  the  Congress. 
However,  there  may  be  sufBclent  reason 
for  not  choosing  that  route,  and  Secre- 
tary Brennan  argued  forcefully  that  the 
President's  proposal  Is  preferable  in  that 
It  emphasizes  a  temporary,  emergency 
situation,  whereas  CETA  is  designed  to 
achieve  more  long-range  goals.  He  also 
emphasized  that  the  administration  pro- 
posal is  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
Utle  H  of  CETA.  I  have  already  elabo- 
rated on  the  advantages  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
16926,  which  mainly  are  that  it  Is  a  sim- 
ple amendment  to  CETA— hence  would 
cause  neither  administrative  confusion 
nor    delay — and    it    contains   no    cum- 
bersome   unemployment   rate   "trigger" 
mechanisms. 

In  any  event,  these  issues  will  be  re- 
solved by  Congress  working  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  I  am  pleased  and  grati- 
fied by  the  speed  with  which  we  have 
commenced  working  toward  their  reso- 
lution. When  we  are  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  unemployment,  time  is  of  the 
essence. 

Following  is  a  simimary  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal : 

Pact  Sheet:   NAnoNAL  Employment 
AssiBTANCB  Act  or  1974 

Increases  In  unemployment  have  raised  the 
Nation's  unemployment  rate  to  5.8  percent 
in  September. 

During  tbU  period  of  high  Inflation  and 
unemployment,  there  Is  a  need  for  Federal 
standby  authority  with  minimal  Inflationary 
Impact,  which  wlU  help  alleviate  the  impact 
of  unemployment  should  unemployment 
rates  rise. 

Such  action  Is  necessary  to  help  alleviate 
unemployment  problems  In  areas  meet  af- 
fected and  to  assure  that  the  impact  of  in- 
flation does  not  unduly  burden  those  workers 
least  able  to  bear  the  oosta. 

The  National  Employment  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  would  respond  to  these  needs  by  au- 
thorizing, during  the  next  calendar  year  two 
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programs  which  would  begin  to  operate 
should  the  national  unemployment  rate  aver* 
age  six  percent  or  more  for  three  months: 

(1)  A  temporary  program  of  Income  re- 
placement known  as  Special  UnMnploymeot 
Assistance  Program  for  experienced  unem- 
ployed workers  In  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment who  have  exhausted  all  other  unem- 
ployment compensation  or  who  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  such  compensation:  and 

(3)  A  program  of  employment  projects  for 
these  same  areas,  known  as  Community  Im- 
provement Program. 

WhUe  the  primary  purpose  of  the  two  pro- 
grams Is  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  unem- 
ployment upon  Individuals,  it  wUl  also  allevi- 
ate the  adverse  impact  on  those  local  econo- 
mies hardest  hit  by  unemployment. 
~The  unemployment  assistance  benefits 
serve  to  cushion  the  effects  of  protracted 
unemployment  by  providing  additional  In- 
come replacement  to  workers  who  have 
either  exhausted  their  regular  unemployment 
compensation  beneflto  or  to  Individuals  with 
a  demonstrated  labor  force  attachment  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  UI  benefits.  Not  only 
does  this  replace  lost  Income,  but  It  pro- 
vides workers  with  the  time  and  opportunity 
to  look  for  work  ooosMent  with  their  skills 
and  experience. 

The  table  below  first  shows  funds  and  serv- 
ices now  avaUable  under  Unemployment 
Compensation  laws  and  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA).  It 
then  indicates  how  much  would  becouM 
available  over  a  twelve  month  period  for  cvu- 
rent  unemplojrment  programs,  and  for  the 
two  new  proposed  programs  at  average  na- 
tional imemployment  levels  of  six  percent 
and  6.6  percent.  Title  U  of  the  National  Em- 
ployment Assistance  Act  would  make  a  fur- 
ther $1  biUion  avaUable  if  national  unem- 
ployment averaged  seven  percent  for  three 
months  or  more. 
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CETA  public  servjc*  jobs: 

fund* 11,015    11,015 

„  'obs 170,000  170,000 

CETA  other  training  and  employ- 
ment: 

Funds  (milHons) $1,700    $1  700 

Man-vearj 380,000  380,000 

Unemfiioyinent    benefits    (current 
law): 

Ptyments  (milliom) J7. 775    $8,  U5 

Beaeficiarles  (miHiOMs) 7.9        8.2 

National    Employment    AssitUoce 
Act: 
Special   unemployment   benefits 
(millions): 

Payments $2, 120 

Seneliciaries 2.73 

UI  exhaustees .83 

Previously  intflfjUe 1. 9 

Commenity   improvemeiit   proj- 
ects: 

Funds  (millions) $500 

Man-years  ol  employment 83,000 
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$1,700 
380,000 


$9,06S 
12 


$2.SM 

1.31 

1.10 
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$1.2M 
208.000 


The  initiation  of  temporary  projects  by 
State  and  local  governments  is  perhaps  th* 
least  Inflationary  way  of  providing  Jobs  for 
unemplayed  workers.  Jobs  provided  by  thee* 
projects  help  to  cushion  the  loss  of  Income 
due  to  unemployment.  whUe  enabling  State 
and  local  governments  to  provide  their  citi- 
zens with  a  sociaUy  useful  product. 

Because  projects  under  this  program  will 
be  generated  In  and  geared  to  areas  with  high 
unemployment  In  which  there  exists  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  avaUable  manpower, 
there  should  tse  little  or  no  adverse  Impact 
on  the  regular  labor  market.  There  Is  a  limit 
of  $7,000  a  year  for  Jobs  authorized  by  this 
program  and  therefore  the  average  wage* 
wlU  be  considerably  less  than  thoee  earned 
in  the  private  aacUx.  Most  workers  will  ob- 
tain private  Jobs  as  the  economy  grows. 

The  added  cost  of  Community  Improve- 
ment Projects  may  be  offset  somewhM  by  re* 
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duced  demand  for  food  stamps,  welfare  pay- 
ments, and  by  some  Increase  In  tax  receipts 
from  employees  In  these  projects. 

BASIC    FUNDING    PKOVISION8    OF   TRX    NATIOZfAL 
EMPLOTMXMT    ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Funds  for  both  the  Special  Unemployment 
Assistance  Program  and  the  Community  Im- 
provement Program  become  available  when 
the  national  unemployment  rate  averages  6.0 
percent  or  more  for  three  consecutive 
months.  For  the  Special  Unemployment  As- 
sltance  Program,  such  funds  as  are  necessary 
are  authorized  If  unemployment  is  above  this 
level.  For  Community  Improvement  Program, 
successive  Increments  of  funds  are  authorized 
If  the  national  unemployment  level  aver- 
ages, for  three  consecutive  months: 

6.0  percent — 9500  million  authorized; 

6.S  percent — another  $760  million  author- 
ized; and 

7.0  percent — an  additional  one  blUlon  dol- 
lars authorized. 

When  the  average  national  unemployment 
rate  recedes  below  these  respective  levels  for 
three  consecutive  months,  no  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  for  new  projects  will  be  provided. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  available  funds  for 
Community  Improvement  Projects  wUl  be 
distributed  by  formula  tmong  eligible  ap- 
plicants based  on  (1 )  the  relative  number  of 
unemployed  residing  In  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  within  their  Jurisdictions, 
and  (2)  the  severity  of  unemployment;  20 
percent  would  be  expended  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  principally  to  finance  proj- 
ects In  areas  which  become  eligible  after  the 
formula  distribution  is  made. 

The  local  labor  market  area — and  balance 
of  State — unemployment  rates  determine 
the  communities  in  which  botii  programs 
wUl  be  operating.  Both  programs  are  di- 
rected to  thoee  areas  In  which  unemploy- 
ment is  highest.  Both  programs  come  Into 
effect  in  a  labor  market  area,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  360,000  or  more,  when  It  has  an 
unemployment  rate  averaging  6.6  percent 
or  more  for  three  consecutive  months.  The 
balance  of  each  State  not  included  in  such 
areas  will  constitute  a  single  area  In 
which  the  programs  will  become  effective 
subject  to  the  same  unemployment  rate 
criterion. 

When  the  average  local  unemployment 
rate  recedes  below  6.6  percent  for  three  con- 
secutive months  no  new  IndlvlduaJs  become 
eligible  and  no  new  projects  may  be  started. 

This  new  temporary  unemployment  as- 
sistance program  wUl  be  separate  from  but 
supplemental  to  the  existing  Federal-State 
Unemployment  Insurance  (T7I)  System,  and 
is  designed  to  extend  coverage  to  experienced 
persons  in  the  ItXtat  foroe  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  UI  benefits  or  are  otherwise 
ineligible  for  such  benefits. 

The  program  would  be  operated  through 
agreements  with  the  States. 

AU  experienced  members  of  the  work- 
force will  be  eligible  for  oeneflts  as  follows: 

They  m\ist  have  last  worked  In  a  labor 
market  area  (or  balance  of  State  area)  with 
substantial  unemployment. 

Benefits  will  be  governed  by  benefit  pro- 
visions of  each  State  UI  law. 

Individuals  who  had  exhausted  their  ben- 
efits under  State  UI  programs  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  maximum  of  13  weeks  benefits. 

Individuals  who  were  not  previously  eli- 
gible for  State  UI  tteneflts  wlU  be  eligible 
for  a  maximum  of  26  weeks  provided  that 
they  have  attachment  to  labor  force  as  re- 
quired by  the  relevant  State  UI  law. 

Benefits  for  UI  Inellglbles  will  generally  be 
the  amount  that  would  be  payable  aa  com- 
puted imder  State  law  if  aU  work  was  per- 
formed for  covered  employers. 

No  new  beneficiaries  would  be  Migible  after 
December  31.  1975. 
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COICKTTNITT    IMPKOVKUXNT   PKOGRAM 

New  program  is  structured  so  that  as  the 
national  employment  rate  rises,  more  money 
is  available  for  community  Improvement 
projects. 

Projects  are  limited  to  areas  eligible  for 
the  Special  Unemployment  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

Eligible  appUcants  are  prime  sponsors  un- 
der the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act,  in  areas  that  qualify. 

Projects  may  be  with  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Each  Community  Improvement  project  is 
limited  to  six  months  diutition. 

Not  more  than  10  percent  of  a  sponsor's 
funds  may  be  used  for  administrative  costs, 
supplies,  material,  and  equipment. 

Individuals  eligible  for  employment  on 
these  projects  are  thoee  who  have  exhausted 
their  benefits  under  the  Speciail  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance  Program. 

Wages  paid  project  employees  must  be  at 
least  the  minimum  wage  tinder  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  or  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage,  whichever  Is  higher;  how- 
ever. In  no  case  may  the  wage  exceed  an  an- 
nual rate  of  (7,000.  State  or  local  govern- 
ments may  not  supplement  wages  with  their 
own  funds. 

Prohibitions  against  political  activities  and 
discrimination  i4>ply  to  the  program. 

The  Community  Improvement  Program 
will  provide  funding  for  projects  such  as: 
conservation,  maintenance  or  reetoratlon  of 
natural  resources,  community  beautlficatlon, 
anti -pollution  and  environmental  quality 
efforts,  econ<Hnlc  development;  and  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  recreation  services  and  such  other 
services  which  contribute  to  the  community. 


SISTER  RUTH  FLETCHER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
relate  to  my  colleagues  a  very  moving 
and  rewarding  experience  I  recently  had 
in  my  home  district.  On  September  21, 
at  Cleveland's  Mid-Town  Sheraton  Ho- 
tel, I  was  amcsig  the  many  friends  and 
admirers  of  Sister  Ruth  Fletcher  honor- 
ing her  at  a  recognition  banquet  spon- 
sored by  the  Gardenia  Court  of  Calanthe 
No.  42,  and  the  Edwin  Cowles  Lodge  No. 
17  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Sister 
Fletcher  was  paid  this  very  fitting  trib- 
ute in  appreciation  of  her  22  years  of 
dedicated  service  as  an  organizer  and 
worthy  counselor  of  Gardenia  Court  No. 
42.  Among  the  many  distinguished  com- 
mimlty  leaders  Joining  me  in  offering 
greetings  to  Sister  Fletcher  on  this  aus- 
picious occasion  were  Cleveland  City 
Councilmen  Charles  Carr  and  James 
Bell,  State  Representative  Troy  Lee 
James,  Cleveland's  Mayor  Ralph  Perk, 
and  the  honorable  Judge  Lillian  W. 
Burke. 

Sister  Fletcher  Is  among  the  most  re- 
spected women  in  Clevelsuid's  black  com- 
mtmlty,  known  for  her  tmtiring,  self -sac- 
rificing commitment  to  serving  others.  A 
county  welfare  worker  for  20  years,  she  Is 
now  retired,  but  continues  to  be  deeply 
involved  in  civic  affairs.  Sister  Fletcher 
is  an  active  member  of  the  NAACP  and 
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the  Phillls  Wheatly  Association.  She  has 
been  a  member  of  Shiloh  Baptist  (Thurch 
for  51  years,  and  served  for  many  years 
as  the  secretary  of  the  Main  Body  Mis- 
sionary of  her  church. 

I  esteemed  it  an  honor  to  be  among 
those  paying  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
remarkable  woman  for  her  unselfish 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our  com- 
munity. I  know  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  extending  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions to  Cleveland's  own  Sister  Ruth 
Fletcher. 


DOES  GOVERNMENT  PREVENT  MO- 
NOPOLIES OR  CREATE  THEM? 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
urge  Government  intervention  in  the 
economy  often  tell  us  that  such  inter- 
vention is  necessary  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  monopolies  and  to  protect  the 
public. 

All  too  often,  however,  the  result  of 
Government  intervention  proves  to  have 
quite  an  opposite  effect.  Instead  of  stim- 
ulating increased  competition.  Govern- 
ment tends  to  stifle  it.  Instead  of  broad- 
ening a  given  market.  Government 
involvement  tends  to  contract  It.  Not 
one  additional  airline  has  come  into  be- 
ing, for  example,  since  the  creation  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  provided  vir- 
tual monopoly  control  to  those  airlines 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  its  estab- 
lishment. 

It  is  because  Government  economic  in- 
tervention tends  to  bolster  the  position 
of  already  established  businesses  that 
many  corporate  leaders  welcome  it.  It  is 
the  general  public — in  whose  name  such 
intervention  occurs — which  is  the  real 
loser. 

In  a  recently  published  book,  "How  To 
Beat  the  System  and  Get  Rich — ^A  Para- 
legal Stitttegy  for  Achieving  Business 
Success,"  Carl  E.  Person,  a  prominent 
Wall  Street  attorney  and  author  of  the 
bestselling  book,  "The  Save  by  Borrow- 
ing Technique,"  shows  how  Government 
has  stifled  competition.  He  states,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  excessive  regulatory 
schemes  of  the  present  day  constitute  a 
formidable  "barrier  to  entry"  to  many 
fields  of  private  enterprise. 

In  a  review  of  this  book,  Harold  C. 
Gordon  summarizes  Mr.  Person's  view 
this  VTay: 

Instead  of  helping  the  consumer  by  pro- 
moting competition.  the  unreasonable 
standards  and  bureaucratic  watchdogs  de- 
manded by  the  consumerists  actually  play 
right  into  the  hands  of  the  corporate  giants 
by  eliminating  their  competitors  for  them. 
...  To  combat  .  .  .  Inhibitors  to  competition 
Mr.  Person  offers  dozens  of  original  and  use- 
ful suggestions.  But  the  spearhead  of  his 
proposed  counterattack  is,  as  his  title  pro- 
claims, a  "paralegal  strategy  for  buslneas 
success." 

Mr.  Person's  advice  to  businessmen  is 
to  find  a  way  to  fight  the  bureaucrats 
without  inhibiting  their  ovm  commercial 
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efforts  and  his  idea  of  a  "paralegal" 
strategy  Is  certainly  wotthy  of  consider- 
ation. It  is  clear  that  the  advocates  of 
Government  intervention  have  produced 
an  economic  situation  in:  which  competi- 
tion has  been  stifled  and  not  stimulated. 

Mr.  Gordon's  review  .Concludes  with 
the  thought  that : 

Mr.  Person  Is  doing  ncAblng  oiore  than 
carrying  on  the  work  of  sujcb  venerable  eco- 
nomic tblnkers  as  Adam  Si^lth  and  Frederic 
Bastlat — botb  of  wbom  were  passionately  de- 
voted to  pure  competition  as  tbe  only  way 
by  wblcb  free  enterprise  could  be  pre- 
served. And.  as  It  Is  stlU  the  only  way,  Mr. 
Person's  book  Is  botb  an  inspiration  and  a 
challenge  for  all  those  who  would  seek  to 
reclaim  tbe  American  Dream. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
review  by  Harold  C.  Gordon  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Augiist  19^4,  issue  of  the 
U.S.  Industrial  Council's  I'oundation  Re- 
view, and  insert  it  into  "the  Record  at 
this  time: 

Guinutn.L.A  Capitalism 

(By  Harold  C.  Qordon) 

"People  of  tbe  same  trade  seldom  meet 
together  even  for  merriment  and  diversion, 
but  that  the  conversation  ends  In  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  public,  or  in  some  con- 
trivance to  raise  prices." — Adam  Smith,  The 
Wealth  of  Nations. 

Is  tbe  American  Dream  dead?  Has  the  day 
finally  passed  when  an  enterprising  indi- 
vidual could  set  up  his  own  business  and 
achieve  a  Horatio  Alger  success? 

"Yes"  say  an  Increasing  number  of  dis- 
illusioned Americans  who  believe  that  the 
corporate  behemoth  has  made  the  single 
entrepreneursblp  obsolete. 

"No!"  says  attorney  Carl  Person  who  be- 
lieves that  with  proper  know-how  It  Is  still 
possible  to  realize  the  American  Dream  and 
has  written  an  Important  new  book  to  prove 
bis  point. 

According  to  Mr.  Person,  It  Is  indeed  stUl 
possible  to  "beat  the  system  and  get  rich." 
However,  it  requires  considerably  more  than 
pluck  and  luck  to  do  the  job.  To  be  success- 
ful, ore  must  have  botb  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  how  the  American  system  really  works 
and  mastery  of  (or  at  least  access  to)  the 
legal  and  technical  skills  necessary  to  operate 
within  It. 

Mr.  Person  Is  uniquely  qualified  to  advise 
on  the  fine  art  of  business  development.  A 
prominent  Wall  Street  attorney,  the  author 
of  the  bestselUng  book  The  pave  by  Borrow- 
ing Technique,  and  the  fouBder  and  director 
of  the  Paralegal  Institute,  Jnc,  Mr.  Person 
Is  endowed  with  a  profound:  insight  into  the 
inner-workings  of  this  coutotry's  corporate 
establlBbment  and  he  Is  relentless  In  expos- 
ing what  he  considers  to  be  Its  shortcomings. 

THB    GREAT    DECXPTION 

His  central  thesis  is  blunt;  The  American 
Dream  today  is  a  fraud.  Many  giant  corpora- 
tions In  this  country  are  not  Interested  In  a 
true  free  enterprise  system  based  on  vigorous 
competition;  rather,  they  prefer  to  main- 
tain their  plutocrat  status  by  doing  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  prevent  would-be 
rivals  from  competing.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
Person  agrees  with  the  consumerlsts,  the 
neo-popuUsts.  and  the  other  antl-buslness 
elements  In  our  society  that  there  Is  a  seri- 
ous lack  of  competition  in  our  economy.  He 
does  not  agree  with  them,  however,  that  the 
solution  lies  In  Increased  government  regula- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  It 
Is  precisely  through  regulation  (much  of 
which  was  Instigated  by  these  very  groups) 
that  big  business  has  been  able  to  forestall 
potential  competitors  In  the  first  place. 

Undeniably,  sayn  Mr.  Person,  many  aspects 
of  our  present  system  of  business  controls 
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favor  the  e.<<tabll8hed  giants  by  discouraging 
ccmpetltlon  Certainly,  he  submits,  the  exces- 
sive regulat-ry  sohemes  of  the  present  day 
(made  up  of  detailed  licensing  requirements. 
Involved  administrative  proceedings,  arbi- 
trary— even  inane — rules,  standards,  quotas, 
and  general  bureaucratic  red  tape)  consti- 
tute a  formidable  "barrier  to  entry"  to  many 
fields  of  private  enterprise,  and  can  actually 
^amstrlng  anyone  who  dares  attempt  to 
breach  the  wall.  Bewildered  fcy  a  ma7e  of 
federal  and  state  laws,  snowet'  under  by  tons 
of  oXclal  forms,  harassed  by  bureaucrats  and 
"consumer  advocates,"  the  fledgUng  entre- 
pre-^eur  Is  frequently  uncertain  as  to  his  legal 
position.  Tet.  mare  often  than  not,  he  lacks 
the  extra  capital  either  tD  hire  a  battery  of 
corporate  lawyer'  to  advlre  him.  cr  ta  engage 
in  the  C5stly  ar.d  drawn-out  Utlgatlcn  neces- 
sary to  secre  his  rlrhts.  Unable  to  cope  wltVi 
the  regulatory  overkill,  he  is  generally  forced 
to  close  up  shop  before  he  can  even  begin  to 
threaten  the  establishment — thus  demon- 
strating the  essentially  counterproductive 
nature  of  both  contrcls  and  consumerism. 

In  the  case  of  the  litter,  t^e  paradox  Is 
pirtlcularly  striking.  Instead  of  helping  the 
consumer  by  prorr-otlnp  competition,  the  un- 
reasonable standards  a:id  bureaucratic 
watchdogs  demanded  by  the  consumerlsts 
actually  play  right  Into  the  hands  of  the 
c-rporate  giants  by  eliminating  their  com- 
petitors for  them.  To  take  a  particularly  cele- 
brated example,  Mr.  Psrs:;n  cites  the  noto- 
rious cycHmate  scare  of  several  years  back 
Banned  In  1970  as  allegedly  cancer-producing, 
cyclamates  were  found  to  be  acceptable  three 
years  later.  But  by  then  the  damage  had  been 
done — a  Ferlous  competitor  to  the  sugar  In- 
dustry r.ad  been  ruined  by  Irresponsible 
consumerlst  propaganda.  Multiply  that  ex- 
ample many  times  over  and  It  will  be  easier 
to  understird  why  the  head  of  the  U.S 
Chamber  of  Ccmmerce  Is  new  warm'y  recom- 
mending Ralph  Nader  to  his  colleagues. 

To  combat  these  and  other  Inhibitors  to 
competition.  Mr.  Person  ofTers  dozens  of 
original  and  useful  suggestions.  But  the 
spearhead  of  his  proposed  counterattack  Is, 
as  his  title  proclaims,  a  "paralegal  strategy 
for  business  success." 

PARALEGAL    STB.\TXOT 

A  paralegal,  as  the  name  Implies,  la  to  the 
legal  profession  what  the  paramedic  is  to  the 
medical  profession :  a  layman  trained  to  assist 
the  profesflonal  practitioner.  And,  In  actual 
fact,  the  paralegal  can  be  as  useful  to  the 
small  btislnessman  as  the  paramedic  can  b« 
to  the  emergency  case 

As  Mr.  Person  points  out,  (and  this  re- 
viewer as  a  law  school  graduate  entirely 
agrees)  much  of  the  work  performed  by  law- 
yers can  be  performed  both  ethically  and 
competently  by  a  paralegal  assistant.  For  the 
small  businessman  this  means  that  instead 
of  going  to  a  lawyer  every  time  he  has  a  legal 
problem  (which  would  be  ridiculously  ex- 
peoslve)  or  going  to  law  school  blmaelf 
(which  would  be  ridiculously  time-consum- 
ing) he  can  hire  a  paralegal  who  Is  able  to 
perform  a  high  percentage  of  the  tasks  that 
would  normally  fall  to  a  corporate  counsel 
(reviewing  legislation  and  regulations,  flll- 
lng  out  tax  and  other  governmental  forms, 
keeping'  corporate  minute  books,  preparing 
memoranda  and  dolrig  general  legal  re- 
search)  at  only  a  fracttou  of  the  cost.  In 
short,  the  par  legal  can  -provide  the  small 
businessman  u  ith  the  legal  kTww-how  nec- 
essary to  pick  his  way  through  the  mirte  fleM 
of  regulations  and  other  anti-competitive  de- 
vices which   might  otherwise  destroy  him. 

To  be  8ur3,  the  paralegal  may  not  plead  a 
oaae  In  court.  Only  a  lawyer  may  do  that 
and.  as  Mr.  Person  warns,  the  small  b'.iFlnese- 
man  may  very  well  have  to  go  to  court  to 
fight  for  his  right  to  engage  m  business. 
But  even  here  the  paralegal  cai  t>e  crucial — 
handling  the  preliminary  spadework.  gath- 
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erlug  evidence,  assisting  the  trial  lawyer  and. 
generally,  reducing  tbe  cost  of  litigation  to 
the  point  where  It  may  b^  available  as  a 
remedy  to  those  businessmen  who  need  it 
most. 

Space  unfortunately  does  not  permit  a 
more  thorough  discussion  of  Mr.  Penoa's 
book.  Suflloe  to  say  that  It  la  a  blockbuster: 
brUllant,  hard-hitting  and  controTerslal. 
WbUe  bis  thesis  is  likely  to  prove  discon- 
certing to  an  extraordinarily  wide  variety  of 
Individuals  (If  the  corporation  executive  la 
Uvld  at  being  portrayed  as  a  grasping  mo- 
nopolist, what  of  Ralph  Nader's  reaction  to 
being  branded  a  creature  of  the  special  inter- 
ests?) It  is  so  effectively  argued  as  to  war- 
rant the  most  careful  attention  from  e.er; 
serious  student  of  our  economic  system. 

Alter  all.  In  spite  of  bis  apparent  :  sresy, 
Mr.  Person  Ls  doing  nothing  more  than  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  such  venerable  eco- 
nomic tblnkers  as  Adam  Smith  and  Frederic 
Bastlat — both  of  whom  were  passionately  de- 
voted to  pure  competition  as  the  only  way 
by  which  free  enterprise  could  be  preserved. 
And,  as  It  is  still  the  only  way,  Mr.  Person's 
book  is  t>oth  an  Inspiration  and  a  challenge 
for  all  those  who  would  seek  to  reclaim  th« 
American  Dream. 


FREE  CHINA  AND  DOUBLE  TEN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1911,  the  Manchu  monarchy 
was  overthrown  after  267  years  of  des- 
potic rule  over  China  and  a  new  republic 
was  bom — the  Republic  of  China.  This 
Thursday  marks  the  63d  anniversarv  of 
that  ausplcioxis  occasion,  familiarly 
known  as  Double  Ten  to  all  Chinese  and 
their  friends. 

Throughout  these  many  years,  one 
man.  one  symbol,  has  remained.  Presi- 
dent Chaing  Kai-shek.  Since  1927  and 
especially  in  the  last  25  years  on  the  is- 
land of  Taiwan,  President  Chiang  has  led 
the  people  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  an 
economic  prosperity,  democratization, 
and  the  right  to  basic  freedoms  un- 
matched by  any  other  province  In 
China's  long  history. 

The  Republic  of  China  Is  not  a  perfect 
society.  It  is  still  in  a  state  of  war  with 
Commimlst  China.  But  nevertheless, 
there  is  complete  religious,  cultural,  and 
economic  freedom  on  Taiwan.  There  Is 
freedom  of  movement  and  freedom  of 
cholc&T— choice  of  residence,  Job,  associa- 
tion, and  friends. 

Elections  in  the  Republic  of  China  are 
universal,  equal,  direct,  and  by  secret 
ballot. 

The  16  million  Chinese  on  Taiwan  are 
a  living  symbol  of  what  remarkable 
things  men,  women,  and  children  living 
and  working  in  a  free  society  can  accom- 
plish. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  salute  the  Re- 
public of  China,  to  wish  long  life  and 
good  health  to  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  to  express  my  hope  and  my 
confidence  that  the  Republic  of  China 
and  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
enjoy  close  friendship  and  goodwill  for 
years  and  decades  to  come. 
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MAYOR  LANIER  OP  BESSEMER 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF   ALABAMA 
:N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9.  1974 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  others  the  great 
career  of  public  service  by  my  friend, 
Jess  Lanier,  who  has  Just  retired  as 
mayor  of  Bessemer,  Ala.  He  has  achieved 
much  during  his  long  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  his  community,  his  State  and 
his  Nation.  Widely  recognized  as  one  of 
the  "moving  forces"  In  the  Alabama 
League  of  Municipalities,  he  has  also 
been  a  loyal  and  active  participant  in 
affedrs  of  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

Mayor  Lanier  is  an  outgoing  man  with 
a  tremendous  capacity  for  friendship. 
The  many  thousands  of  friends  who  have 
paid  tribute  to  him — with  regret  upon 
his  retirement — can  rest  well  assured,  I 
firmly  believe,  that  Jess  Lanier  will  be 
an  active  force  in  the  public  interest  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

An  article  in  the  Bessemer  News  of 

October  3d  by  Editor  Roger  Thames  tells 

a  great  deal  about  Jess  Lanier's  highly 

successful  terms  as  Mayor  of  Bessemer: 

Mator  Jess  Landeb 

Jess  Lanier  will  voluntarily  step  down 
Monday  as  mayor  of  Bessemer  after  having 
served  some  18  years  In  that  office — In  which 
time.  In  our  opinion,  he  has  done  more  for 
Bessemer  than  has  any  other  chief  executive 
of  the  city. 

For  openers,  federal  indices  listed  Bessem- 
er housing  as  67  per  cent  slums  In  1950,  and 
m  1970  that  figure  had  dr(H>ped  to  an  amas- 
Ing  19  per  cent.  This  came  about  by  lilr. 
Lanier's  reactivating  a  moribund  Housing 
Authority  soon  after  he  took  office  and  in- 
stituting a  program  of  low-Income  bousing 
projects — with,  naturally  enough,  opposition 
all  tbe  way  from  real  estate  entrepreneurs. 

He  was  the  first  mayor  In  the  Southeastern 
states  to  appoint  an  all-black  advisory  board 
to  the  city's  Housing  Authority,  a  fact  which 
undoubtedly  has  contributed  to  the  relative 
peace  and  tranqulUlty  of  the  operations  of 
that  entity. 

One  of  tbe  pledges  contained  in  Mr. 
Lanier's  1956  "program  of  progress"  was  tbe 
upgrading  of  streets  In  the  city;  this  has  re- 
sulted In  about  250  miles  of  city  streets  hav- 
ing l)cen  paved. 

He  will  leave  office  with  more  than  $8  mil- 
lion In  tbe  city  coffers,  although  admittedly 
this  sum  comes  not  so  much  from  ^>eratlng 
at  less  than  Income  but  more  as  a  result  of 
the  sale  of  the  Memorial  Hoepltal  and  Income 
from  the  receipts  of  the  sale  and  other  prop- 
erties on  the  hospital  grounds. 

The  one  campaign  promise  he  made  In  1956 
that  i£  as  yet  unfulfilled  is  sewers  ser/lng 
every  home  in  tbe  city. 

The  money  left  in  the  treasury  has  been 
pledged  to  this  project  by  the  mayor's  suc- 
cessor, Safety  Commissioner  Ed  Porter,  but 
Installing  sewers  In  a  city  situated  as  Besse- 
mer is — mostly  over  solid  rock — is  expensive 
business  and  this  project  may  be  years  In 
fruition,  even  with  federal  help  on  tbe  hori- 
zon. 

Naturally  enough,  Ilayor  Lanier  did  not 
achieve  all  these — and  many  more  projects 
not  mentioned — by  himself;  he  has  had  the 
help  of  bis  frilow  commlsalonera  and,  to  a 
large  degree,  state  administrations  tn  Mont- 
gomery. 
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But  it  can  hardly  be  debated  that  the  "big 
man"  was  the  moving  f<»-ce  behind  the  im- 
provements t^e  city  has  seen  under  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Many  of  these  projects  ^ave  been  in  bet- 
ter housing  for  city  faculties,  such  as  the 
new  police  station;  the  new  buildings  £er>lng 
the  city's  Utilities  Service;  the  city  gartige 
and  sanitation  services;  the  hospital,  built 
on  what  once  was  an  eyesore  garbage  dump; 
his  action  In  seeing  to  it  f:;at  the  'trade 
school,"  now  the  fine  Bessemer  State  Tech- 
nical College,  was  built  here  and  not  out  near 
Pleasaiit  Orove — which  Incidentally  required 
the  mayor's  personal  intervention  to  reverse; 
the  widening  of  14th  Street  (Highway  150) 
to  four  lane3  to  t'le  Morgan -Oreenv/ood  turn- 
oST;  the  additions  to  the  city  of  numeious  par- 
cels of  territory,  most  Importantly  the 
Qreenv-ood-Morgan-Hopewell-HUltop  areas — 
alt^  ough  al7.ays  citizens  of  annexed  areas 
initiated  proceedings,  and  not  City  HaU. 

Some  cynics  may  sigh,  after  reading  this, 
"And  on  the  seventh  day,  be  rested." 

Of  er5  say  tliat  tie  city's  growth  is  nor- 
mal with  inflationary  times,  and  would  have 
occurred  no  matter  who  sat  in  t>e  mayor's 
chair. 

Those  in  any  city'T  government  know 
better. 

When  cities  wait  for  "the  times"  to  propel 
their  growth,  they  usuaUy  find  "the  times" 
have  passed  them  by. 

We  think  one  of  tbe  most  important 
achievements  Mr.  Lanier  has  contributed  to 
Bessemer  is  that  be  has  not  allowed  "tbe 
times"  to  pass  tbe  city  by. 

A  great  defeat  In  bis  plans  for  the  city 
came  in  1950,  when  be  attempted  through 
urban  renewal  to  create  a  shopping  center  on 
the  west  side  of  the  corner  of  9th  Ave.  (the 
Superhighway)  and  19th  St. 

We  believe,  had  this  proposal  gone  through, 
downtown  Bessemer  would  no"  be  alive  with 
shopping  areas  all  tbe  way  from  the  Super- 
highway, along  19th  St.,  to  tbe  2nd  Ave. 
area — traditionally  the  heart  of  downtown 
shopping  facilities. 

That  didn't  happen — and  shopping  centers 
have  since  sprung  up  in  Mldfleld  and  in  Bes- 
semer itself,  private  capital  furnishing  the 
Impetus,  and  since  1959  some  of  those  who 
vigorously  opposed  Mr.  Lanier's  plan  for  the 
shopping  center  have  told  him  they  were  mis- 
taken In  their  opposition  to  that  plan. 

During  bis  administration  many  new 
schools  have  been  built,  with  Integration 
going  more  smoothly  than  expected;  tbe  old 
Postoffloe  BuUdlng  obtained  for  use  as  a 
library — one  of  the  finest  such  faculties  for 
a  city  of  Its  size  in  Alabama,  incidentally; 
water  faculties  have  been  buUt  to  allow 
buUdlng  of  fine  residential  areas;  the  hos- 
pital and  technical  college,  plus  the  placing 
of  1-59,  have  mspired  the  buUdlng  of  three 
new  motels  In  the  area  of  those  faculties,  etc. 

NaturaUy,  Mr.  Lanier  has  taken  bis  lumps, 
from  cltiaens  and  the  press,  as  does  anyone 
who  occupies  an  elective  office  for  eis  long  as 
he  has  been  mayor,  and  as  many  have  bad  to 
take  In  far  fewer  years. 

But  when  the  final  count  Is  In  be  has  done 
what  the  citizens  of  Bessemer  elected  him  to 
do,  back  there  In  1956:  improve  the  city. 

He  took  a  city  rapidly  deteriorating  Into  a 
100  per  cent  sliun  ghost  town  and  brought  It 
to  a  viable,  vibrating  city  that  has  eliminated 
more  than  5,000  imderstandard  "homes"  and 
built  about  1,400  units  of  low-rent  bousing 
which  has  meant  a  great  difference  In  tbe 
lives  of  many  of  tbe  city's  under-prlvUeged 
citizens. 

And  made  it  an  attractive  place  for  many 
line  homes  that  would  sit  comfortably  with 
those  in  tbe  richest  suburbs  of  Birmingham. 

We  hope  tbe  good  he  has  done  lives  long 
after  his  presence  In  city  haU.  and  is  not 
Interred  with  his  bones  In  bis  grave. 
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BIG  LABOR'S  POLITICAL  MACHINE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
power  of  big  labor  in  political  campaigns 
is  well  known.  Unfortunately,  the  recent 
campaign  reform  legislation  passed  by 
this  body  did  not  take  into  consideration 
reform  necessary  in  this  area. 

A  recent  column  by  the  well-known 
labor  expert  Victor  Riesel  discusses  some 
of  the  new  sophisticated  campaign  activ- 
ities of  big  labor.  He  also  describes  how 
calls  for  "a  veto-proof  Congress"  have 
changed  to  calls  for  "a  Peoi>le's  Con- 
gress" or  "pro-People's  Ccmgrees" — a 
change  in  names  but  not  in  goals. 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Victor  Riesel's  interesting  and 
timely  article  from  the  October  5,  1974, 
issue  of  Human  Events : 

Bio  Labor's  Sbcbft  '76  Wiapok:   "CPM" 
(By  Victor  Rlese!) 

Just  the  other  day  In  bis  office  (the  eighth 
floor)  across  from  tbe  White  Rouse,  labor 
chief  George  Meany  said  that  the  APL-CIO 
has  more  political  "clout"  than  ever  In  its 
history.  And  this  Is  the  result  of  having 
"a  very,  very  effective  political  organiza- 
tion .  .  .  we  do  have  a  machme  .  .  .  that 
reaches  into  tbe  precincts  of  every  industrial 
state  In  this  country." 

And  when  Meany,  labor's  chief  of  chiefs, 
says  It's  a  machine,  he  certainly  means  it.  I 
do  believe  it  never  has  been  matched  In  po- 
litical history.  During  the  next  weeks,  it  wUl 
run  the  most  electronlclzed  election  cam- 
paign any  free  nation  ever  has  known. 

According  to  a  confidential  ptwket  of  docu- 
ments and  tfro  huge  folding  charts  prepared 
for  a  special  closed  conference  of  COPE'S 
Operating  Committee  (made  available  to 
me)  labor's  political-action  strategists  have 
develoi>ed  new  techniques  under  a  hitherto 
unrspcrted  iLame  and  formula  known  by  the 
code  "CPM." 

The  procedure,  using  computers  all  the 
way.  Is  mtended  to  saturate  every  state  in  a 
short  time,  reach  down  to  every  single  union 
member,  get  his  registration  record,  match  it 
with  the  party  in  which  he  registered,  if  be 
did;  determine  whether  be  voted  or  not, 
print  out  his  telephone  number  and  union 
relationship — and  electronically  give  tbe 
Committee  on  Political  Education  directors 
s.Qceas  to  every  unionized  working-class  home 
In  the  land. 

This  futurisUc  politicking  is  caUed  "the 
APL-CIO  National  COPE  Critical  Path 
Method  poUtical  procedures  program.  " 

In  effect,  it  couples  an  electronically  com- 
puterized "network"  with  handcard  selection, 
merging  cf  political  units,  special  budget- 
ing of  money  and  manpower  in  state  after 
state.  At  least  13  states  already  are  geared 
for  action.  They  have  deadlines  for  getting 
their  members  registered.  Ihey  have  alerts 
for  unions  and  political  action  committees 
to  tell  them  they  are  behind  in  view  of  pri- 
maries or  the  actual  November  balloting. 

To  describe  the  CPM's  intricacies,  the 
chart,  the  arrows  and  interlocking  boxes"  and 
list  each  state  would  take  several  columns. 

Today  this  "Critical  Path  Method"  (CPM) 
is  aimed  at  tbe  November  elections.  It  has 
devised  Its  own  enemies  list  in  marginal 
states  and  regions.  It  appears  to  be  able  to 
forecast  victories  and  defeats.  For  example. 
Meany  said  that  noontime  In  bis  office  that 
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he  would  not   (repeat  nof)   be  "greatly  sur 
prised"   to   lose  to   the  I^pubtlcans  the  old 
Jerry    Fori    Gra.id    Baptfls.    Mich..    5th    and 
the  Ohio  Ist  Congressional  Districts  In  the 
Cl  iclni;atl  area  this  November. 

Though  the  Path  operation  no  longer  calls 
for  a  "veto-proof  Congress."  It  hasnt  changed 
Its  objectives.  N3w  it  is  driving  for  a  "Peo- 
ple's Congress'  or  "a  Pro-People  Ccngresf." 
There  Is  lo  difference. 

Point  is  to  be  able  to  override  President 
Ford  on  labor's  bills  or  those  It  supports.  As 
a  wise  political  scientist.  Meany  Isnt  tack- 
ling the  President  head-on  In  this  campaign. 
For  the  labor  ciilef  it  would  be  senseless 
Eventually  he  may  need  the  President  politi- 
cally. Meanr  and  most  of  labor  mav  find 
thenu^elves  unable  to  Uike  the  Democratic 
preside  tial  nominee  la  1976.  And  Meany 
alreadv  ha-  Indicated  he  believes  tha»  Sen 
Ted  Kennedy,  were  he  nominated  would  be 
defeated  because  of  Chappaqulddlck. 

As  for  Sen.  Scoop  Jackson,  thoae  around 
Meany  believe  the  Washington  Ian  has  sacri- 
ficed much  of  the  ATL-CIO  support  with  his 
championing  of  Peking  over  Taiwan.  And 
says  one  close  friend  of  Meany's.  "Jackson  Is 
dead  politically  anyway.  I  believe  George  be- 
lieves Jackson  cant  get  off  the  ground,  so 
why  stay  with  a  loser?" 

So  the  COPE  line  now.  according  to  the 
documents  before  me.  Is  to  say  we'll  suoport 
the  new  President  and  flgbt  him  only  when 
we  have  to,  but  his  coDservatlve  record  dls- 
clo.ses  he'll  not  back  our  bills,  so  we  need  a 
People's  Congre.<^s  to  override  him  when 
necessary. 

But  no  disrespect  is  shown  for  the  Presi- 
dent. Part  of  the  strategy  is  to  campaign  in 
each  district  where  possible  by  saying  such- 
and-such  a  Republican  candidate  Is  'Nixon's 
man." 

And  Path  certainly  can  get  Into  each  dis- 
trict. As  Meany  said : 

"We've  a  computerised  voting  registration 
list  that  reaches  right  down  to  the  grass  roots 
of  our  own  membership." 

As  for  financing,  Meany,  when  asked  about 
contributions  to  COPE,  replied  the  money  is 
"bigger  than  ever  ....  Our  voluntary  contri- 
butions are  up.  I  don't  have  the  flgvires,  but 
we  did  have  a  report  the  other  day.  We  had 
a  meeting  of  the  Operating  Committee  of 
COPE  (August  26-28,  as  first  revealed  here— 
VR)  and  we  went  down  the  line,  as  it  was  a 
plus  all  the  way." 

It  was  at  this  Operating  Committee  confer- 
ence, attended  by  Meany  personally,  that  the 
Intricate  Path  packet  was  unveUed.  Little 
was  overlooked  at  the  sessions.  Representa- 
tives of  organizations  of  youth,  retirees, 
blacks,  and  those  of  Latin -American  descent 
and  women,  as  weU  as  of  labor,  report«J 
and  participated  actively.  But  the  Critical 
Path  Method  electronic  network  chart  was 
the  most  fascinating  innovation  created  for 
the  1974  elections.  Especially  in  the  marginal 
district  program  section. 

The  Path  electronically  lights  up  the  way 
to  a  People's  Congress. 
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is  William  Barber.  The  dozen  boys  on 
the  championship  team  were  coached  by 
Mrs.  Kay  Partridge  of  Clinton,  Md.  The 
team  is  affiliated  with  the  Boys  Club  of 
Clinton. 

Nothing  in  our  country  is  more  im- 
pressive than  the  great  athletic  programs 
for  youth  which  have  been  developed  by 
concerned  adults,  who  have  devoted  so 
much  of  their  time  and  energy  to  these 
programs. 

These  people  deserve  oar  recognition 
and  our  encouragement,  and  we  should 
be  particularly  impressed  with  the  hard 
work  that  produces  a  championship 
team. 

The  boys  on  this  Clinton  team  have 
learned  the  value  of  diligent  work  toward 
the  goal  of  excellence,  and  we  should 
name  them  here  in  recognition  of  their 
splendid  achievement. 

They  are:  Mike  Keyes  of  Oxon  Hill, 
John  Hanunerer  of  Oxon  Hill,  Mark 
Mihlbauer  of  Clinton,  Tom  D.  Towle  of 
Clinton,  Tony  Young  of  Clinton,  Ron 
Hoffman  of  Clinton.  Ray  Towle  of  Clin- 
ton, Rick  Moreland  of  Clinton,  Ken  Tay- 
lor of  Oxon  Hill,  Ron  Cook  of  Clinton, 
Chuck  Miller  of  Clinton,  and  Jimmy 
Avery  of  Clinton. 
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JOSEPH   D.   SMITH.  INNER-CITY 
PRINCIPAL  RETIRES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 


LAW  REVISION  COUNSEL 


A   CHAMPIONSHIP  TEAM 

HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  to  announce  that  a  team  from 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  won  the 
intermediate  championship  of  the  Na- 
tional JurUor  Tennis  League  in  the  finals 
held  recently  in  Princeton.  N.J. 

This  achievement  was  attained  by  the 
Prince  Georges  County  National  Junior 
Tennis  League,  of  which  the  president 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  responsibility  for  law  re- 
vision for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment shifts  to  the  D.C.  govenunent 
for  all  titles  of  Its  code  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 2  of  1975,  under  the  act  passed  by 
Congress  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
home  rule  bill. 

The  provisions  of  section  204  of 
amended  House  Resolution  988  were 
cognizant  of  this  transfer  and  provide 
only  that  the  new  editions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  code  and  annual  cumulative 
supplements  are  to  be  prepared  until 
•'such  time  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Govemment  and  Ooverrmiental  Re- 
organization Act  become  effective." 

There  seems  to  be  some  concern  about 
the  orderly  transfer  of  functions  for 
D.C.  law  revision  which  has  arisen  in  the 
last  few  days.  In  any  transition  there 
are,  of  course,  problems  that  will  have 
to  be  worked  out.  I  am  sure  the  staff 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  works 
on  law  revision  could,  under  our  proposal, 
complete  work  on  supplement  n  which  is 
being  prepared  at  the  present  time  or 
if  D.C.  revision  staff  was  prepared  to 
assume  the  burden,  turn  over  the  work 
to  them,  and  explain  it  so  that  It  could 
be  published  by  the  new  D.C.  office. 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  D.C.  bar 
offices  to  deny  transfer  until  1978  of  this 
function  clearly  goes  against  the  new 
statute  for  home  rule  and  delays  the 
transition  unduly  as  weU.  I  am  confident 
that  since  the  language  in  House  Reso- 
lution 988  clearly  vests  the  responsibil- 
ity—there are  no  lapses  there— that  the 
matter  can  be  successfully  worked  out 
without  the  need  for  delaying  the  transi- 
tion for  3  more  years. 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  i 
1974  the  Cleveland  Public  School  System 
lost  one  of  its  finest  administrators.  After 
11    highly   productive  years   Joseph  D 
Smifh  retired  as  principal  of  East  Tech- 
nical High  School.  Since  Mr.  Smith  took 
that  man-sized  job  in  September  of  1963 
East  Tech  has  progre.ssed  into  a  modern 
b'stion  of  learning  in  the  heart  of  an 
urban  ghetto    This  remark-ible  accom- 
plishment did  not  go  unnoticed.  Jo?eph 
Smith's  exceptional  abilities  as  an  edu- 
cator and  his  special  tplent  as  an  ad- 
ministrator have  long  been  recognized 
and  prized  by  those  concerned  about  pro- 
viding equal  educational  opoortunities  in 
our     predominantly     black     inner-city 
schools.  But  now,  as  another  school  year 
begins,  Mrs.  Smiths  presence  is  sorely 
mis.-^ed.  and  I  think  it  is  well  to  look 
back  on  his  achievements  and  appreciate 
all  that  he  gave  us. 

Mr.  Smith  was  himself  a  graduate  of 
East  Tech.  He  then  attended  Wilberforce 
University  and  graduated  in   1937.  He 
began   his   teaching   career   at   Central 
Junior  High  in  1938.  Until  taking  his  first 
administrative  post  in  1954  as  assistant 
principal  of  Patrick  Henry  Junior  High 
Mr.  Smith  taught  mathematics  and  dis- 
tributive education  at  his  alma  mater 
He  also  coached  football  and  basketbaU 
for  many  years  with  great  success.  Mr. 
Smith's    teams    won    five    east   Senate 
championships,  two  city  championships 
and  appeared  in  three  regional  finals. 

Mr.  Smith  went  on  from  Patrick 
Henry  Junior  High  to  John  Hay  where 
he  also  served  as  assistant  principal  He 
was  the  principal  of  Kennard  Junior 
High  for  5 '/a  years  before  coming  to  East 
Tech  In  1963. 

At  East  Tech  Joseph  Smith  worked 
passionately  and  with  the  deepest  sense 
of  commitment  to  Improve  the  academic 
atmosphere  at  the  school  and  make  It 
reaUy  work  for  the  young  people  under 
his  charge.  His  educational  philosophy 
always  reflected  his  personal  vigor   Mr 
Smith  would  teU  iils  teachers  that  It 
was  their  responsibility  to  motivate  their 
students  to  the  joys  of  learning.  He 
would  urge  them  to  get  to  know  their 
students  and  to  try  to  incorporate  their 
personal  interests  Into  the  educational 
subject  matter.  He  would  in  turn  urge 
the  students  to  get  Involved,  to  partici- 
pate in  school  activities  and  to  be  good 
citizens.  Mr.  Smith  took  the  initiative  to 
organize  groups  that  continue  working 
today  toward  on  going  academic  prog- 
ress at  the  school.  He  personally  b^an 
the  Student-Faculty  Council,  the  Curric- 
ulum  Committee,   and   the  East  Tech 
Area  Schools  Conunlttee. 

Although  the  results  of  his  genius  and 
leadership  will  endure  at  East  Tech,  Mr. 
Smith  is  no  longer  at  the  helm.  For- 
tunately for  Cleveland,  he  is  still  vi- 
tally active  In  civic  affairs.  He  continues 
to  contribute  as  a  member  of  the  Man- 
power Planning  and  Developing  Com- 
mission of  the  Welfare  Federation,  a 
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trustee  of  the  Greater  Cleveland  YMCA, 
a  member  of  tbe  Central  Area  Commu- 
nity Council,  a  trustee  of  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, a  member  of  the  Lee-Harvard 
Community  Council,  and  other  organi- 
sations too  numerous  to  mention.  One  of 
his  lifelong  interests  has  been  scout- 
ing, and  he  plans  now  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  Council  Wide  Frotestant 
Committee  ot  Scouting  and  the  Center- 
City  District  Committee  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Mr.  Smith  also  intends  to  write  a  book 
based  on  his  experience  as  an  Inner-city 
administrator.  Wc.  in  Cleveland,  know 
full  well  that  Joseph  Smith  is  an  expert 
in  that  sphere  and  we  are  glad  that  he 
will  make  his  valuable  insigfats  available 
to  others.  I  know  my  colleagues  wiU  Join 
me  and  the  people  of  Cleveland  in  wish- 
ing Joseph  Smith  every  happiness  in  his 
retirement,  and  in  expressing  our  grati- 
tude for  his  enormous  contribution  to 
our  children's  futures. 


EXPLANATION  OF  HARRINOTON 
VOTES  ON  PRESIDENTIAL  TRAN- 
SITION FUNDS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACHtTBnra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  October  9.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  effort  to  exiriain  the  votes  I  cast  last 
week  on  the  question  of  funding  for 
former  Presidents  and  their  transition 
which  were  Included  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  I  think  it  might  be 
useful,  by  way  of  background,  to  recon- 
struct the  events  as  they  occurred  with 
respect  to  President  Nixon's  departure. 

On  August  8,  the  President  in  a  na- 
tionwide message  which  ran  some  16 
minutes,  alluded  once  and  very  briefly  to 
the  erosion  of  political  support  within 
the  Congress  on  the  question  of  his  role 
In  Watergate  and  related  matters  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  reasons  for  his  decision  to 
resign.  He  made  no  other  statement  cm 
the  morning  of  August  9  as  he  left  Wash- 
ington to  retire  in  the  seclusion  of  San 
Clemente. 

The  next  statement  Mr.  Nixon  made 
came  immediately  after  the  announce- 
ment by  President  Ford  on  Stmday  morn- 
ing, September  8,  that  he  had  pardoned 
former  President  Nixon  for  all  crimes 
which  may  have  been  committed  by  him 
while  President.  In  that  statement  the 
former  President  Indicated  his  apprecia- 
tion for  the  pardon  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  his  perspective  on  the  events 
which  led  to  his  resignaticm  had  certainly 
been  altered  during  the  month  in  Cali- 
fornia. This,  he  said,  had  given  him  a  dif- 
ferent appreciation  for  his  own  handling 
of  the  Watergate  affair;  Mr.  Nixon  never 
once  alluded  to  his  own  Involvement  in 
the  crimes  that  had  taken  place  during 
this  term  of  office.  That  event  ended  any 
expectation,  in  my  opinion,  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  might  be  able  to  nurture  back 
the  then  almost  totally  mfKning  confi- 
dence in  the  Government  process. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Trtasary 
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and  Postal  Service,  which  held  hearings 
on  this  appropriation  for  1  day,  S^item- 
ber  12,  with  myself  as  the  only  congres- 
Monal  witness,  to  oppose  the  allowance 
of  any  funding  for  the  former  President 
until  such  time  as  we  had  a  greater  ap- 
preciation for  his  role  in  the  Watergate 
affair  and  his  actions  as  President  which 
led  to  the  initiation  of  article  n  of  the 
articles  of  impeachment — ^the  so-called 
"abuse  of  power"  area — which  was  sub- 
stantially supported  biy  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  made  my  feelings  and  my 
intent  clear  on  that  occasion — that  no 
money,  given  the  ptibllc  dismay,  outrage, 
and  cynicism  which  resulted  fraai  the 
handling  of  the  Nlxcm  pardon,  should 
be  given  until  many  of  the  questions 
which  remained  unanswered,  particu- 
larly those  affecting  the  President's  role 
in  the  Watergate  affair,  were  better 
understood. 

Last  Wednesday,  tbe  House  had  a 
chance  to  reject  the  apprc^nriation  of 
$398,000  for  former  President  Nixon 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  On  that  occasion 
I  voted  for  the  smiendment  offered  by 
Congressman  Stokes,  of  Ohio,  to  strike 
all  of  the  requested  funding  from  the 
Supplemental  Appropriaticms  Act  of 
1974;  the  amendment  to  cut  the  transi- 
tion budget  failed  by  169  to  228  and  the 
amendment  to  strike  funds  for  pension 
and  staff  failed  by  107  to  277.  Since  the 
other  amendments  all  concerned  them- 
selves to  varying  degrees  with  only  por- 
tions of  the  money  being  removed  and 
since  it  was  obvious  that  the  votes  on 
them.  In  general,  were  never  close  enough 
to  be  In  question,  I  voted  "present"  in  an 
effort  to  reaffirm  my  unwillingness  to 
associate  myself  with  a  process  that 
would  result  In  a  senseless  compromise 
on  fimding.  Though  the  amendments  I 
had  originally  supported  failed.  I  felt  It 
was  Important  to  make  clear  my  con- 
tempt for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
a  former  President  who  as  a  result  of  his 
resigning  would  further  enrich  himself 
while  making  no  effort  to  reveal  the 
crimes  that  had  taken  place  during  this 
administration. 

Thus,  the  votes  "present,"  indicating 
that  I  was  there  and  had  participated,  as 
the  RccoRD  shows,  in  the  debate,  made 
known  my  Intention  that  I  did  not  asso- 
ciate myself  in  any  way  with  anything 
that  would  appear  to  be  funding  even  a 
portion  of  the  pending  Nixon  transition 
or  pension. 

THE  PLIGHT  OP  TWO  UKRAINIAN 
DISSIDENTS 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OP  MKW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  October  9.  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  men  are  slowly  bethg  destn^ed  in 
Soviet  prison,  because  they  believe  In  the 
right  of  Individuals  to  live  in  dignity  and 
to  maintain  their  own  heritage.  The  two 
men  faced  with  extreme  cruelty  are  Val- 
entyn  Mono,  a  Ukrainian  historian,  and 
Leonid  I.  Plyushch,  a  mathematician. 

Incarcerated  in  1970  after  a  dosed  trial 
prompted  by  their  efforts  to  achieve  civil 
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rights  for  all  Soviet  citizens,  their  lives 
have  been  a  continued  tragedy  since 
then.  Mr.  Moroz  is  now  near  death  as  a 
result  of  a  2 -month  hunger  strike  under- 
taken in  response  to  the  extreme  harsh- 
ness of  prison  life  which  has  left  him  cut 
off  from  family  and  friends  and  denied 
him  the  attention  of  a  physician  to  treat 
his  illness. 

These  two  brave  Ukrainian  men  are 
among  the  courageous  dlssidoits  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  who  only  wish  to  be  assured  of 
their  national  identity,  their  national 
langiiage,  and  the  freedom  of  cultural  ex- 
pression— the  very  rights  we  in  America 
take  for  granted. 

If  we  are  committed  to  insuring  these 
basic  human  rights  for  all  citizens  and 
ending  the  plight  of  Valentyn  Moroz  and 
Leonid  Plyushch,  then  it  is  up  to  all  of 
us  to  keep  our  voices  raised  in  protest 
against  their  imprisonment  and  not  to 
cease  in  our  efforts  on  their  behalf  until 
they  are  freed  from  prison  and  permitted 
to  emigrate  with  their  families  to  a  coim- 
try  of  their  choice. 


THE  63D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OF   nXIKOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow  the  15.7  million  free  people 
living  in  Taiwan  will  celebrate  the  63d 
anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  Just  as  we  proudly  pro- 
claim the  4th  of  July  as  the  day  of  our 
Independence,  free  Chinese  honor  Oc- 
tober 10  as  the  National  Day  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  Just  as  we  recognize 
George  Washington  as  the  Father  of  Our 
Country,  they  look  to  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen  as 
the  Pounder  of  their  Republic. 

All  of  us.  who  recently  visited  the  tiny 
island  of  Taiwan,  were  impressed  with 
the  tremendous  progress  being  made  in 
this  country  with  few  natural  resources 
except  a  literate  and  industrious  people 
determined  to  live  and  prosper  in  free- 
dom. In  spite  of  the  numerous  diplomatic 
reversals  in  recent  years,  the  Republic  of 
China  is  engaged  in  an  unprecedented 
program  of  social,  industrial,  and  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  fantastic  success  story  is  that  the 
free  Chinese  have  turned  to  foreign  trade 
rather  than  foreign  aid.  In  1973  they  hit 
$8.4  billion  in  foreign  trade  volume  and 
all  Indications  are  that  they  will  reach 
$12  billion  this  year. 

As  Just  a  small  note  of  encouragement 
to  these  dedicated  people,  I  would  like  to 
Include  In  the  Record  the  text  of  a  tele- 
gram I,  along  with  my  colleagues,  Mrs. 
BuHKE,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Stokes,  sent 
to  Prime  Minister  Chiang  Ching-Kuo 
this  morning: 

(Telegram) 
Hon.  Criano  Chutc-Kvo, 
PHme  Minitter.  Republic  of  China.  Executive 
Tuan,  Taipd,  roitoan  ROC: 
We  wish  to  extend  to  you  and  the  16.7 
million    people   living   In   freedom   on    the 
Island  of  Taiwan  our  sincere  congratulations 
on  the  esrd  Anniversary  of  the  National  Day 
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of  the  Republic  of  Chin*.  The  positive  lead- 
ership of  your  gOTernment,  the  farslghtad 
progr»ma  of  your  business  and  Industrial 
leaders,  and  the  dedication  and  Industry  of 
your  people  were  a  source  of  Inspiration  to 
all  of  us  on  our  recent  trip  to  your  country. 
Tour  Industrial,  social  and  economic  acoom- 
pUsbments  under  very  difficult  circumstances 
In  recent  years  should  demonstrate  to  the 
world  what  free  pec^le  can  do  when  they 
want  to  put  forth  the  effort.  We  appreciate 
the  friendship  of  the  people  of  Taiwan,  ad- 
mire the  spirit  In  your  nation  and  hope  and 
pray  that  you  will  enjoy  many  more  celebra- 
tions of  the  birth  of  your  Republic  In  the 
years  to  come. 

Hon.    Caroiss    Colxins. 

Hon.  William  Clat. 

Hon.  Louis  Stokes. 

Hon.    TVONNS   BlTRKE. 


THE  PRIVACY  ACT  OP  1974 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  statement  Issued  this  morning  by  Presi- 
dent Ford  on  privacy  legislation  we  ai« 
now  considering  in  which  he  expresses 
his  "enthusiastic  support"  for  H.R.  16373. 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation,  our  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee  has  received  ex- 
cellent cooperation  and  technical  assist- 
ance from  the  staff  of  the  Vice  President's 
Etomestic  Council  Committee  on  the  right 
of  privacy — long  before  Mr.  Ford  became 
President — and  also  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statemknt  bt  thx  Pkesisknt 

Legislation  to  protect  personal  privacy  la 
making  significant  progress  In  the  Congreas. 
I  am  delighted  about  the  prospect  of  House 
and  Senate  action  at  this  session. 

Renewed  national  efforts  to  strengthen 
protections  for  personal  privacy  should  be- 
gin in  Washington.  We  should  start  by  en- 
acting uniform  fair  Information  practices 
for  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  government. 
This  win  give  us  Invaluable  operating  ex- 
perience as  we  continue  to  examine  and  rec- 
ommend needed  actions  at  the  State  and 
local  level  and  In  the  private  sector. 

The  immediate  objective  should  be  to  give 
every  citizen  the  right  to  Inspect,  challenge 
aid  correct.  If  necessary,  information  about 
him  contained  In  Federal  agency  records 
and  to  assure  him  a  remedy  for  illegal  In- 
vasions of  privacy  by  Federal  agencies  ac- 
countable for  safeguarding  his  records.  In 
legislating,  the  right  of  privacy,  of  course. 
must  be  balanced  against  equally  valid  pub- 
lic interests  In  freedom  of  Information,  na- 
tional defense,  foreign  policy,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  In  a  high  quality  and  trust- 
worthy Federal  work  force. 

Immediately  after  I  assumed  the  chair- 
manship, as  Vice  President,  of  the  Cabinet- 
level  Domestic  Council  Committee  on  the 
Right  of  Privacy,  I  asked  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  work  Jointly  with 
the  Committee  staff,  the  Executive  agen- 
cies and  the  Congress  to  work  out  realistic 
and  effective  legislation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  Substantlai  progress  has  been 
made  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  on 
bills  extending  personal  privacy  protections 
to  tens  of  millions  of  records  containing  per- 
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sonal   Information   In   hundreds  of  Federal 
data  banks. 

H.B.  16373,  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  has 
my  enthusiastic  support,  except  for  the 
provisions  which  allow  unlimited  individ- 
ual access  to  records  vital  to  determining 
eligibility  and-  promotion  in  the  Federal 
service  and  access  to  classified  information. 
I  strongly  urge  floor  amendments  permitting 
workable  exemptions  to  accommodate  these 
situations. 

The  Senate,  also,  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  writing  privacy  legislation.  S. 
3418  parallels  the  House  bill  In  ma.ny  re- 
spects, but  I  believe  major  technical  and 
substantive  amendments  are  needed  to  per- 
fect the  bUl.  I  do  not  favor  establishing  a 
separate  Commission  or  Board  bureaucracy 
empowered  to  define  privacy  in  its  own  terms 
and  to  second  guess  citizens  and  age.icles. 
I  vastly  prefer  an  approach  which  makes 
Federal  agencies  fully  and  publicly  account- 
able for  legally  mandated  privacy  protec- 
tions and  which  gives  the  Individual  ade- 
quate legal  remedies  to  enforce  what  he 
deem3  to  be  his  own  best  privacy  interests. 

The  adequate  protection  of  personal  pri- 
vacy requires  legislative  ar.d  execuUve  Ini- 
tiatives in  areas  not  addressed  by  H.R. 
16373  and  S.  3418.  I  have  asked  Executive 
branch  officials  to  continue  to  WDrk  with 
the  Congress  to  assure  swift  action  on 
measures  to  strengthen  privacy  and  con- 
fidentiality In  Income  tax  records,  criminal 
Justice  records  and  other  areas  Identified  as 
needed  privacy  initiatives  by  the  Domestic 
CouncU  Committee  on  the  Right  of  Pri- 
vacy. 


October  9,  1974 


CHURCH  REPRESENTATIVES  AT- 
TACK PRESIDENT  FORD  FOR  HIS 
DEFENSE  OF  CIA  INTERVENTION 
IN  CHILE 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  mj  colleagues  will  be  interested  in 
the  attached  material  sent  to  President 
Ford  concerning  his  recent  defense  of 
CIA  intervention  in  Chile. 

This  material  has  been  sent  to  the 
President  by  15  Christian  missionary 
sending  groups. 

I  attach  below  a  press  release  concern- 
ing this  material,  and  the  full  letter  to 
President  Ford  along  with  the  names  and 
identification  of  the  15  individuals  who 
coauthored  this  letter: 
Church  Refsesektatives  Attack  Ford  and 
CIA  Ikterventions 

Members  of  16  protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  sending  groups,  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Inter-Church  Center  in  New 
York  City  on  Oct.  3.  attacked  as  "immoral 
and  naive"  President  Ford's  recent  defense  of 
CIA  Intervention  In  ChUe  and  other  foreign 
countries. 

President  Ford,  when  questioned  at  a  re- 
cent press  conference  about  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment's right  to  destabilize  the  Constitu- 
tionally elected  government  of  another 
country,  replies:  "It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that 
historically,  as  weU  as  presently,  such  actions 
are  taken  In  the  tost  Interests  of  the  coun- 
tries Involved." 

Members  of  several  protestant  denomina- 
tions met  with  members  of  ten  Roman  Cath- 
olic orders  of  men  and  women.  They  termed 
the  Ford  view  "outrageoiu  and  indefensible." 
In  an  open  letter  to  the  President,  the  group 
sUted  that  CIA  covert  actlvltiea  are  not  in 
the  beat  interests  of  either  the  people  con- 


cerned or  the  VJB.  TtwT  called  for  their  dla- 
continuance.  They  further  w/bcongly  disassoci- 
ated the  churohM  and  missionary  groups 
from  any  such  covert  activities. 

The  letter  grew  out  of  a  consensus  which 
quickly  developed  at  the  meeting.  Thoas 
present  were  all  mission  superiors  or  missioD 
coordinators  or  officials  within  their  groups, 
but  they  were  signing  as  individuals,  not  as 
official  representatives  of  their  organizations. 

An  Opxn  Lxrm  to  Psksioxnt  Osxald  R. 

Fork — Ocrtnat  7,  1974 
Mr.  Psxsidcnt:  WhUe  grateful  to  you  for 
publicly  admitting  the  role  the  CIA  plajad 
m  "destabUizlng"  the  Allemle  government  la 
ChUe.  we  are  dismayed  at  your  attempted 
defense  of  such  interventions.  Seldom  have 
there  been  events  so  blatantly  incompati- 
ble with  the  Ideals  we  hold  as  Americans  and 
as  Christians. 

As  members  of  fifteen  distinct  Protestai^t 
and  Roman  Catholic  missionary  groups 
who  work  in  Third  World  countries,  we  see 
such  interventions  as  Immoral  and  inde- 
fensible. 

You  tried  to  Justify  the  U.S.  intervention 
In  ChUe  by  saying  that  communist  nations 
do  the  same.  We  <UUy  reject  using  the  im- 
morality of  others  as  Justification  of  our  own 
actions.  Are  we  to  Imitate  the  very  evU 
which  we  claim  to  be  opposing? 

You  also  implied  that  the  CIA  was  merely 
defending  democracy  in  Chile  by  supporting 
(^position  press  and  political  parties,  and 
this  was  "In  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  ChUe."  Aside  from  ths  arrogance  of  such 
a  claim,  we  find  your  statements  far  short 
of  the  truth.  CIA  fluids  were  allocated  to 
bribe  the  ChUean  C<mgress,  to  support  na- 
tional strikes,  and  to  foment  civil  disorders 
which  precipitated  the  coup.  Furthermore, 
where  is  the  CIA  support  for  freedom  of  the 
press  and  democratic  parties  in  Chile  now 
that  they  have  Indeed  been  suppressed? 

Contrary  to  what  you  would  have  lu  be- 
Ueve,  CIA  covert  actions  in  the  Third  World 
frequently  support  undemocratic  govern- 
ments which  trample  on  the  rights  of  their 
own  people.  We  mlaatonarles  have  felt  first- 
hand the  effects  of  such  interventions,  which 
are  certainly  not  in  "the  best  mterest"  of 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  those  coun- 
tries. n.S.  interventions  serve  the  interests 
of  their  wealthy  minorities  and  are — as  our 
critics  often  say — Instruments  of  American 
economic  domination. 

Nor  do  such  actions,  which  are  prohibited 
by  International  law  and  by  Article  6  of  our 
own  Constitution,  serve  "our  beet  interests" 
as  you  stated.  Qangster  methods  undermine 
world  order  and  promote  widespread  hatred 
of  the  United  SUtes.  Watergate  has  shown 
that  such  methods,  once  accepted,  will  even- 
tually be  turned  against  our  own  citizens. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  hereby  dissociate 
ourselves  from  our  government's  use  of  the 
CIA  to  Intervene  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  coiuitrles.  We  further  demand:  a  dis- 
closure of  the  CIA's  past  and  present  covert 
actions,  the  termination  of  all  future  CIA 
covert  actions;  and  the  prosecution  of  any 
who  may  have  perjured  themselves  regard- 
ing CIA  acUvitles. 

We  will  support  congressional  and  other 
responsible  efforts  to  achieve  these  goals. 
Sincerely, 

BIONATURES 

Sr.  TeresiU  Austin.  SC,  Mission  Coordina- 
tor, Sisters  of  Charity,  Mt.  St.  Vincent. 

Mr.  John  Buteyn,  Secretary  for  World  Min- 
istries, The  Reformed  Church  In  America. 

Sr.  Madeline  Conway,  SND,  Mission  Coordi- 
nator, School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  WUton 
Province. 

Rev.  William  J.  DavU,  SJ.,  National  Direc- 
tor, Jesuit  Social  Ministries. 

Sr.  Betty  Ann  lifaheu,  MM.  Member  of  Cen- 
tral Ooveming  Board,  MaryknoU  Sisters. 

Bev.  wmiam  Mclnttre.  MM.  Secretary  Oen- 
eral.  MaryknoU  Fathers. 
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Dr.  Lois  MUler.  Associate  General  Secretary, 
World  Division  of  the  Board  of  Global  Minis- 
tries, The  United  Methodist  Church. 

Bev.  MUton  J.  Olson,  Secretary  for  Latin 
America,  Division  for  World  Mission  and  Ecu- 
oienism.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

Bev.  Hugh  ORourke,  SSC,  Director.  Colum- 
ban  Fathers  USA. 

Sr.  Mary  Reynold.  OP.  Secretary  General, 
Dominican  Sisters,  Sparkiil. 

Bev.  George  Telford,  Corporate  Witness 
md  Public  Affairs.  General  Executive  Board, 
The  Presbyterian  Church  UJ3. 

Dr.  WUllam  Nottingham.  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  The  Christian  Church  (Dis- 
ciples of  Christ). 

Sr.  Janet  Wahl.  RSM,  Mission  Coordinator, 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  Rochester. 

Rev.  WUllam  L.  Wlpfler.  Latin  American 
Working  Group,  National  CouncU  of 
Churches. 

Bev.  James  Zellnskl,  OFM  Cap,  Provincial 
CouncUor,  St.  Joseph  Province  of  Capuchin 
Fathers. 

Bev.  Benjamin  Gutierrez,  Liaison  with 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  of  the 
Program  Agency.  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  USA. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  BRAY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9.  1974 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  October  13,  hun- 
dreds of  people  in  Alameda  County  will 
gather  to  pay  tribute  to  Jim  Bray,  one  of 
the  Bay  Area's  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, a  p>olltlcaI  leader  of  skill  and 
integrity,  a  veteran  trade  union  member, 
and.  I  am  proud  to  state,  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  personal  view  of  Jim 
Bray  is  as  one  who  epitomizes  what  the 
Democratic  Party  is  all  about,  as  the 
party  dedicated  to  hard  work,  fair  play, 
and  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
through  education  and  other  humani- 
tarian concerns. 

Jim's  commitment  to  the  union  move- 
ment and  to  the  Democratic  party  both 
came  at  an  early  age.  Life  was  hard  for 
Jim's  Irish  parents,  Edward  and  Grace, 
who  lived  in  the  Yorkville  area  of  New 
York  when  Jim  was  bom  on  January  8, 
1911.  Jim  was  obliged  to  cut  his  educa- 
tion short  after  the  eighth  grade  to  help 
support  his  widowed  mother.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  formed  his  first  of 
many  labor  imion  afQliations,  working  for 
a  time  as  a  tilesetter  and  later  with  the 
building  trades.  Although  prohibition 
may  have  interrupted  Jim's  career  as  a 
bartender,  he  later  became  a  lifelong 
member  of  the  Culinary  Workers  and 
Bartenders  Union  and  still  pays  his  union 
dues  today. 

By  the  age  of  17,  Jim  Bray  was  also 
actively  organizing  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  At  21  he  became  a  precinct  captain 
and  he  attended  both  the  1932  and  the 
1936  Democratic  National  Conventions. 

In  1941  two  very  significant  changes 
occurred  in  Jim's  life.  First  was  his  mar- 
riage to  his  lovely  wife  Maybelle,  a  mar- 
riage that  has  seen  the  birth  of  two  chil- 
dren, Kathleen  and  Jim,  Jr.,  and  five 
grandchildren.  Second  was  the  discovery 
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during  his  military  induction  physical 
that  he  had  been  stricken  with  glaucoma 
and  was  fated  to  become  totally  blind. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Jim  as  a  feisty 
and  courageous  Irishman  that  he  did  not 
give  up  in  the  face  of  this  misfortune.  In- 
stead of  accepting  increasing  blindness 
as  a  limitation,  Jim  moved  out  to  Cali- 
fornia and  contributed  to  the  war  eflfort 
by  working  in  the  shipyards.  Even  when 
he  became  totally  blind  in  August  1955, 
it  did  not  prevent  his  starting  a  new  busi- 
ness— the  Mission  Palm  Restaurant — 
which  he  personally  ran  until  he  retired 
in  1960.  With  the  strength  of  character 
and  wry  Irish  humor  so  typical  of  Jim, 
he  says  that  he  never  regretted  this 
blindness,  but  admits  that  it  Is  "a  bit 
Irnrd  on  the  shins." 

For  Jim  retirement  has  brought  what 
I  think  retirement  should  bring  for 
everyone — the  time  and  the  energy  to 
actively  pursue  community  interests.  For 
Jim  this  has  meant  actively  participating 
in  every  Democratic  campaign  and  work- 
ing for  every  education  bond  issue  that 
has  come  up  before  Fremont's  electorate. 

Although  according  to  Jim,  "organized 
labor  is  first  in  my  life,  the  Democratic 
Party  second."  since  1960  he  has  worked 
diligently  and  without  asking  any  com- 
pensation in  every  Democratic  campaign 
in  southern  Alameda  County.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  Jim  Bray  has  supported  me 
since  I  first  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1963,  and  his  loyalty  and 
dedication  to  the  goals  of  the  Democratic 
Party  mean  a  great  deal  to  me.  The  en- 
thusiastic and  energetic  support  he  has 
given  to  me  and  to  so  many  other  Demo- 
cratic candidates  in  southern  Alameda 
County  has  helped  us  all  be  better  rep- 
resentatives for  the  Bay  Area. 


FEDERAL  IMPACT  IN  ATHENS,   GA. 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF   GEOBCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9.  1974 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently spoke  in  Athens.  Ga.,  on  the  im- 
portance of  Federal  funds  in  enabling 
Athens  to  establish  an  outstanding 
record  of  progress  over  the  past  decade. 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  publisher  of  the 
Athens  Banner-Herald  and  the  Daily 
News,  reviewed  my  talk  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  paper,  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
his  article  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  article  follows : 

Thx  Fed^ul  Impact  in  Athens 

Congressman  Robert  G.  Stephens,  making 
the  featured  talk  at  the  opening  of  Athens 
History  Village  last  week,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dddress  himself  to  the  Impact  of 
federal  spending  in  Athens  during  the  last 
decade  or  so. 

And,  It  could  not  have  occurred  at  a  more 
appropriate  place  since  the  new  motel  com- 
plex is  situated  on  what  was  Urban  Renewal 
land,  property  that  had  little  vcilue  for  the 
city  and  county  tax  digests.  Now  a  $3  million 
project  occupies  the  site. 

Congressman  Stephens  noted  that  during 
the  last  four  fiscal  years.  Urban  Renewal  and 
Neighborhood  Development  projects  In  the 
City  of  Athens  have  brought  in  $1,823,000. 
including  •311,000  Just  announced  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Nelghborh'xxl  Development 
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program  which  is  aimed  at  eliminating  sub- 
standard housing,  replacing  it  with  livable 
quarters. 

Model  Cities,  according  to  the  Congress- 
man, has  brought  in  $9,479,000  during  Its 
short  life  span  which  concludes  within  the 
next  year.  He  explained  that  Athens  was  one 
of  only  four  cities  In  Georgia  which  received 
Model  City  status,  and  he  noted  that  his 
Insistence  played  a  role  In  the  selection  of 
Athens  for  the  funding. 

Under  the  1974  Housing  Act,  Stephens 
noted  that  during  the  next  five  jears,  Athens 
will  receive  close  to  812  mlUion  through  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant..  Dur- 
ing this  fiscal  year  alone,  $3,446,000  will  be 
available  to  Athens  for  Improvements. 

The  congressman  noted  that  many  of  the 
larger  dormitories  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  have  been  constructed  through  low 
interest  loans  made  possible  through  Con- 
gressional action. 

At  the  Athens  Airport,  federal  funding 
made  possible  a  half -million  dollar  Air  Traf- 
fic Control  Tower,  Stephens  said,  thus  en- 
hancing the  safety  factors  of  the  air  field. 

The  congressman  noted  the  wide-ranging 
agricultural  research  facilities  in  the  Athens 
area.  Among  them  are  the  Southeast  Water 
Pollution  Laboratory,  the  RusseU  Agricul- 
tural Research  Center  and  the  Southeast 
Poultry  Research  Laboratory,  together  rep- 
resenting an  Investment  of  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  representing  the  employment  of 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  persons  addmg  to 
the  area's  economy. 

Over  $5  million  in  construction  projects 
have  been  tackled  at  the  U.  S.  Navy  Supply 
Corps  School  In  Athens  during  recent  years, 
and  the  facility  continues  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  local  scene. 

Congressman  Stephens  noted  that  during 
the  last  three  years,  over  $35  million  In  fed- 
eral research  grants  have  been  awarded  to 
the  University  of  Georgia.  Dxirlng  fiscal  year 
1971.  there  was  $11  million;  fiscal  year  1972. 
$12  mUllon;  and  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1974,  $12  million. 

The  congressman  also  spoke  proudly  of  the 
recently  completed  federal  building  facing 
Hancock  Avenue.  This  particular  project  had 
its  origin  over  a  decade  ago  and  was  to  in- 
clude a  new  main  post  office  as  well  as  offices 
for  federal  agencies.  When  President  Johnson 
Impounded  funds  to  loosen  money  for  fight- 
ing the  Vietnam  war.  the  faculty  fell  by  the 
wayside.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion had  the  building  constructed  by  a  pri- 
vate contractor  and  has  leased  It  from  the 
firm  for  use  by  a  myriad  of  federal  agencies. 

The  federal  building  represents  an  Invest- 
ment of  some  $4  million. 

Congressman  Stephens  was  correct  when 
he  asserted  that  Athens  certainly  has  gotten 
Its  fair  share  of  federal  spending — and  per- 
haps and  probably  It's  correct  to  say  that  It 
has  received  more  than  its  share. 

When  you  take  all  the  federal  spending 
Into  consideration  with  the  spending  of  state 
and  local  governments  and  private  enterprise 
during  the  last  decade,  Athens  shows  a  re- 
markable record  of  progress — all  aimed  at 
making  this  community  a  better  place  in 
which  to  reside. 


EMPLOYEE  THEFT  AND  RISING 
HOSPITAL  COSTS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9.  1974 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  interest- 
ing remarks  regarding  employee  dis- 
honesty and  it^s  effect  on  rising  hospital 
costs  have  been  recently  brought  to  my 
attention.  The  remarks  were  made  by 
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an  expert  consultant  and  well-known 
author,  Norman  Jaspan,  whose  books  in- 
clude "The  Conspiracy  Against  Profits," 
"The  Thief  in  the  White  Collar,"  and 
his  latest  publication  "Mind  Your  Own 
Business."  I  submit  th^e  remarks  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

EMPLOYE!  THETT  AND  RISING   HOSPITAL  COSTS 

Coi-uMBUs,  Ohio.  October  3. — "Employee 
dishonesty  has  a  greater  Ijjipact  on  runaway 
hospital  costs  than  Inflation,  even  though 
health  care  constitutes  the  fastest  rising 
component  In  the  Cost  of  living  Index,"  Nor- 
man Jaspan,  president  of  .the  International 
management  engineering  firm  bearing  his 
name,  told  administrators  and  financial  ex- 
ecutives of  the  Hospital  Financial  Manage- 
ment Foundation  at  the  Fawcett  Center  at 
The   Ohio  State   University   today. 

"Despite  the  ever  rising  costs  of  hospital 
service,  patients  have  the  finest  technical 
skills  and  facilities  at  their  disposal.  But 
this  excellence  In  service  is  straining  the 
hospital  budget — and  this  strain  can  be 
eased  by  engineered  control  of  dishonest 
practices,"  said  the  consultant. 

The  opportunities  for  professional  and 
supervisory  employees,  as  well  as  rank  and 
file,  to  engage  In  theft,  fraud,  conflicts  of 
Interest,  collusion,  kickbacks,  and  exorbitant 
waste  In  this  industry  with  assets  of  nearly 
$60  billion  stagger  the  Imagination: 

Pharmacy. — Pharmacists  run  their  own 
private  businesses,  with  the  hospital  serving 
as  their  warehouse,  in  collusion  with  detail 
men,  and  local  drug  stores.  Furthermore, 
manipulation  of  consumption  reports  often 
masks  their  dishonesty. 

Maintenance. — Collusion  with  vendors  and 
contractors  is  rampant — padded  charges, 
non-deliveries,  excessive  overtime,  falsifica- 
tion of  labor  vouchers,  use  of  hospital  labor 
and  materials  on  private  jobs  for  both  em- 
ployees and  outsiders. 

Purchasing. — Kickbacks  In  countless  forms 
are  prevalent — from  cash  to  extravagant  gifts 
and  entertainment. 

The  purchasing  staff  frequently  becomes 
a  "personal  shopping  service"  for  all  levels  of 
hospital  employees — Including  relatives  and 
friends.  In  many  cases  the  staff  merely  rubber 
stamps  transactions  Initiated  by  other  de- 
partments, enabllt^  fraudulent  purchase 
orders  to  filter  through. 

Laboratory. — Technicians  use  expensive 
hospital  facilities,  equipment,  chemlc&ls,  and 
personnel — often  on  overtime — for  their  out- 
side sidelines  which  Include  work  for  labs, 
doctors,  and  nursing  homes.  They  become 
"silent  partners"  in  the  blood  bank.  X-ray, 
and  other  diagnostic  labe  in  the  hospital. 

Billing  and  Collection. — Substantial  In- 
come Is  lost  because  hospitals  often  get 
little  or  none  of  the  money  they  earn  for 
services  rendered — It  Is  frequently  diverted 
to  Individuals  on  the  medical  staff. 

Construction  Contracts. — These  afford  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  kickbacks,  shake- 
downs, and  rigged  bids.  The  building  trade 
at  large  Is  forced  to  add  8  to  10  percent  to 
their  bids  to  absorb  anticipated  losses  stem- 
ming from  theft  and  other  forms  of  fraud. 
The  operation  of  a  hospital  Is  not  only  a 
big  business.  It  Is  a  complex  of  many  busi- 
nesses comprising  a  pharmacy,  a  hotel,  res- 
taurant, laundry,  warehouse,  research,  and 
Teal  estate  management.  Medical  centers 
have  literally  become  cities. 

A  hospital  administrator  must  cope  with 
all  of  these  enterprises — simultaneously  act- 
ing as  a  fund  raiser,  educator,  and  public 
servant.  Because  of  these  varied  demands  he 
is  more  dependent  on  department  heads  who 
may  be  the  very  Individuals  most  respon- 
sible for  the  problems.  Therefore,  financial 
executives  of  health  care  Institutions  must 
be  given  a  more  active  part  In  the  protection 
of  their  assets,  or  costs  wUI  become  so  pro- 
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hlbltlve  that  the  health  care  Industry,  as 
we  know  it  today,  can  no  longer  exist. 

Furthermore,  In  the  area  of  kickbacks, 
there  Is  virtually  no  legislation  and,  in  the 
handful  of  states  that  do  have  applicable 
commercial  bribery  laws,  kickbacks  are  clas- 
sified only  as  an  offense,  or  misdemeanor, 
where  the  penalty  would  be  no  more  than 
for  spitting  on  the  floor.  "The  need  for  uni- 
form federal  and  state  laws  to  protect  the 
public  has  never  been  more  urgent,"  Jaspan 
insisted. 

Some  directors  unduly  rely  on  statistics, 
charts,  and  data  that  are  either  internally 
generated  or  supplied  by  other  institutions. 
But  it  Is  too  easy  to  manipulate  usage  reports 
and  historical  costs  to  conceal  dishonesty 
which  then  becomes  built  Into  the  budget. 

Right  now,  declared  the  consultant,  there 
Is  better  than  a  70  percent  chance  of  sizable 
fraud  or  theft  in  any  health  care  facility — 
if  dishonesty  Is  not  being  uncovered,  the 
chances  are  that  management  Is  not  looking 
In  the  right  places. 

The  problem  can  best  be  dealt  with  by 
businesslike  procedures  and  policies  that  are 
fair.  Just,  and  easily  enforceable.  "Excellence 
In  control  and  performance  In  an  area  can 
be  nullified  by  let-down  In  another,"  warned 
Jaspan.  "That  Is  why  administrators  must 
develop  a  total  approach  which  we  call  "In- 
ventory of  Exposure.'  It  is  the  initiation  of 
a  comprehensive  security  program  designed 
to  protect  assets,  both  tangible  and  intangi- 
ble, by  establishing  practical  controls  and 
by  conducting  educational  programs  which 
revitalize  and  motivate  employees." 
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THE  CHARLESTON  TEXTBOOK 
DISPUTE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  par- 
ent and  minor  protesters  In  West  Vir- 
ginia have  finally  called  national  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  what  sort  of 
materials  children  in  the  public  schools 
are  being  required  to  read.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  merely  a  local  one,  and  the 
reaction  to  it  localized.  That  this  is  true 
is  shown  by  two  letters  recently  sent  to 
Washington  papers  by  individuals  who 
have  been  active  at  the  national  level  in 
calling  attention  to  very  much  the  same 
materials  to  which  the  West  Virginia 
parents  object. 

The  first  letter  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Star-News  for  October  2, 
1974.  and  was  written  by  Dr.  Onalee  Mc- 
Graw,  national  coordinator  for  the  Coali- 
tion for  Children,  an  organization  which 
has  done  much  to  raise  serious  questions 
about  Federal  funding  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  The  second  letter, 
submitted  to  the  Washington  Post  but 
not  as  yet  published,  was  written  by  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Moser,  who  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive role  with  the  emergency  committee 
for  children,  which  did  a  great  deal  to 
oppose  the  recent  attempts  at  child  de- 
velopment legislation.  The  texts  of  the 
two  letters  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,   Oct.   2, 

1974] 

Lettebs  to  the  Eorroa 

Book  Battle 

Sir:  Kudos  to  Vic  Oold  for  his  recent  col- 
umn, "Why  tbe  Book  Battle?"  As  be  aays. 


the  textbook  controversy  in  West  Virginia 
has  "nothing  to  do  with  censorship  or  book- 
burning"  but  rather  raises  squarely  the  ques- 
tion of  "to  what  extent  do  the  people  In  a 
democratic  society  have  a  voice  in  deter- 
mining how  their  schools  are  run?" 

Up  until  recently  the  delicate  relationship 
between  academic  freedom  and  the  primary 
rights  of  parents  to  Impart  their  values  to 
their  own  chUdren  was  kept  in  balance  by 
local  community  consensus  on  widely  shared 
values.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  how- 
ever, the  educationist  complex  (headed  by 
the  NEA  and  a  coterie  of  bureaucrats  and 
social  planners)  has  arrogated  to  Itself  the 
power  to  determine  the  purpose  and  content 
of  public  education.  Many  educationists  in- 
sist that  the  schools  be  centers  of  social 
and  attltudlnal  change  at  the  expense  of  aca- 
demic learning. 

The  continued  decline  In  nationwide  test 
scores  is  a  frightening  indication  of  how  well 
they  are  succeeding.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  only  way  to  restore  true  academic  free- 
dona  and  parental  rights  Is  some  form  of  uni- 
versal voucher  system  In  which  all  parents, 
regardless  of  Income,  would  be  able  to  chooee 
the  typie  of  schools  they  want  for  their  chil- 
dren. No  tax-supported  educationist  has  the 
right  to  Impose  his  values  on  a  captive  audi- 
ence In  the  classroom.  That  Is  not  academic 
freedom  but  tyranny. 

Onalee  McGraw,  Ph.  D., 
Coordinator  Coalition  for  Children. 


Palls  CHnacH,  Va., 

September  27,  1974. 
Letters  to  the  EorroR, 
The  Washington  Post. 

Deab  Sir:  Elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation has  beeu  very  much  in  the  news  late- 
ly. The  press  has  paid  more  attention  to  the 
disruptions  attendant  upon  busing  in  South 
Boston,  but  the  continuing  demonstrations 
over  school  textbooks  in  and  around 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  are  very  likely  to 
be  far  more  Important  in  the  long  run.  In 
Charleston  the  parents  who  should  exercise 
ultimate  control  over  the  local  school  sys- 
tems have  finally  begun  to  look  closely  at 
what  the  schools  are  actually  doing — and 
did  not  like  what  they  saw.  They  discovered 
that  (in  many  cases  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Federal  funding)  programs  have 
been  Introduced  into  their  public  schools 
designed  to  separate  children  from  their 
parents,  from  the  society  In  which  they  live, 
and  indeed  from  the  whole  western  tradition 
of  which  they  should  form  a  part.  They  dis- 
covered that,  instead  of  Imparting  Intellec- 
tual skills,  the  schools  are  functioning  as 
agents  of  social  change  In  certain  definite 
directions.  As  Mr.  Sidney  Marland,  Jr.,  once 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  HEW  under 
the  Nixon  administration,  wrote  In  a  report 
for  1971,  "the  schools  in  a  sense  are  being 
asked  to  remake  our  society,  as  distinct  from 
nurturing  It."  Mr.  Marland's  words  are  in- 
dicative of  his  near-complete  rejection  of  the 
traditional  conception  of  the  schools. 

The  Charleston  demonstrations  are  no  Iso- 
lated phenomenon.  Over  the  last  few  years 
parents  In  nearly  every  state  of  the  union 
have  organized  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
attention  to  what  Is  transpiring  in  the 
schools  today.  This  concern  prompted  Con- 
gressman Earl  Landgrebe  of  Indiana  to  of- 
fer his  1974  Freer  Schools  Act  to  phase  out 
Federal  funding  for  the  schools,  and  Senator 
James  Buckley  of  New  York  to  offer  his  pa- 
rental rights  amendments  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  extension  of 
this  past  summer.  But  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  Congress  have  been  either  too 
oblivious  of  the  realities  of  American  edu- 
cation, or  too  fearful  of  the  wrath  of  the 
powerful  education  lobby,  to  pay  serious  at- 
tention to  the  issues  which  the  people  of 
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Charleston  have  now  been  compelled  to  raise 
to  the  streets. 

The  central  Issues  In  the  Charleston  dis- 
pute— and  In  the  South  Boston  dispute  as 
well,  for  busing  is  only  one  facet  of  the  drive 
to  "remake  our  society"  through  the 
schools — are  whether  the  parents  or  the  edu- 
cationists shaU  exercise  the  final  say  in  de- 
termining school  curriculum,  and  whether 
the  schools  are  to  "nurture"  or  to  undermine 
our  culture.  The  parents  of  Charleston  have 
at  last  succeeded  in  showing  the  public  that 
these  are  genuine  and  serious  Issues. 

Charles  A.  Moser. 


GUAM'S  BID  FOR  ECAFE  WINS 
NATIONAL  SUPPORT 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OP   GUAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months,  the  territory  of  Guam  has  been 
attempting  to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East — ECAFE — and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

Guam's  membership  in  these  organiza- 
tions would  provide  the  island  access  to 
the  full  range  of  technical  expertise  and 
knowledge  of  developing  areas  in  the 
Asian  region. 

As  Guam  is  a  developing  area,  we  are 
in  dire  need  of  the  kind  of  assistance 
ECAFE  can  and  has  offered  to  other 
areas  such  as  our  island.  Recently,  for 
example,  preliminary  arrangements  were 
completed  by  U.S.  officials  to  permit  the 
trust  territory  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  and 
ECAFE. 

As  a  first  step  toward  resdlzation  of 
our  goal,  officials  of  the  Guam  Legisla- 
ture, the  Government  of  Guam,  and  I 
have  approached  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  for  its  assistance  and  concurrence 
in  this  effort.  Our  request  is  presently 
being  studied  by  that  Department. 

Although  we  appreciate  that  Guam's 
membership  would  thus  be  the  first  time 
any  American  area  has  qualified  for 
ECAFE,  we  believe  that  our  unique  eco- 
nomic and  geographic  situation  is  suffi- 
cient reason  to  make  our  request  a  viable 
one. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  at  Its  an- 
nual meeting  held  this  August  In  New 
Mexico,  the  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence adopted  a  resolution  supporting 
Guam's  bid  for  admission  to  ECAPTE  and 
eventually  to  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

The  members  of  the  National  Legisla- 
tive Conference  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  most  generous  gesture  of  sup- 
port and  for  their  understanding  of 
Guam's  special  needs. 

In  the  thought  that  my  colleagues  will 
be  Interested  in  our  efforts  on  this  crucial 
matter  to  date,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
National  Legislative  Conference's  resolu- 
tion in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Thank  you. 

The  resolution  follows: 
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Support  or  Ouam  Resolution  No.  4 
Whereas,  the  Territory  of  Ouam  has  been 
a  part  of  the  United  States  since  1898.  and 
Whereas,  during  this  period  of  association 
with  the  United  States,  the  people  of  Ouam 
have  taken  slow  but  steady  steps  along  the 
road  of  self-government  and  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  and 

Whereas,  In  recent  years  Ouam  has  experi- 
enced a  tremendous  surge  of  economic  de- 
velopment vital  to  its  goals  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency  and 

Whereas,  Ouam  is  In  dire  need  of  financial 
assistance  requiring  approximately  800  mil- 
lion dollars  to  deal  effectively  vrltb  Its  5-year 
capital  improvement  program,  such  assist- 
ance may  be  available  through  associate 
membership  In  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and 

Whereas,  Guam  has  been  fortunate  In 
previous  years  to  obtain  such  needed  funds 
through  the  Ouam  RehabUltatlon  Fund 
under  federal  loans  and  grants-in-aid 
totaling  75  million  dollars  which  has  already 
been  exhausted  and  Is  therefore  seeking 
other  ways  to  obtain  these  critical  funds 
through  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 

Whereas,  membership  into  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  can  only  be  achieved 
through  the  initial  membership  of  Ouam 
Into  the  Economic  Commission  of  Asia  and 
the  Par  East  (ESAFE)  which  cannot  be  ef- 
fectuated without  the  sponsorship  of  Guam 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  and 

Whereas,  associate  membership  into 
ECAFE  will  also  qualify  Ouam  for  various 
assistance  programs  involving  economic 
guidance  and  planning,  foreign  investment 
planning,  resource  potential  studies,  and 
other  technological  areas  which  are  also 
greatly  needed  for  its  further  development, 
and 

Whereas,  the  promotion  of  Guam's  par- 
ticipation In  the  Pacific  basin  Is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  mandate  of  the  United 
States  under  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
Insure  for  territories  whose  people  have  not 
yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment, their  economic  advancement,  to  pro- 
mote constructive  measures  of  development, 
to  cooperate  with  specialized  International 
bodies  with  a  view  to  the  practical  achieve- 
ment of  social,  economic,  and  scientific  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  Chapter  XI  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  desire  of  the  delegates  to 
the  27th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Legislative  Conference  in  Al'buquerque,  New 
Mexico,  to  assist  those  States  and  Territories 
within  its  membership  in  need  of  its  help. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Conference  assembled  at 
Its  27th  Annual  Meeting  In  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  this  I6th  day  of  Augiist,  1974, 
respectfully  petitions  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States  to  sponsor  the 
U.S.  Territory  of  Ouam  for  associate  mem- 
bership into  the  Economic  Commission  of 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE)  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB)  to  enable 
Ouam  to  utilize  all  assistance  available 
within  these  two  organlzationB  to  better 
achieve  its  goals  of  self-sufficiency. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  1296 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  offer  the  following  amendments  to 


S.  1296 — the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  bill — when  it  is  considered  by  the 
House: 

Amendments  to  S.  1296 
amendment  no.  1 

Page  2,  line  15,  strike  "one  million  four 
hundred  and  six  thousand  five  hundred", 
and  Insert  in  lieu  "one  million  two  hundred 
and  seventy  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty  nine". 

Page  2,  line  19,  strike  "113-20.021  and  dated 
July  1974,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  "113-91,006  and 
dated  October  1974,  •. 

Page  3,  line  4,  strike  lines  4  through  9,  and 
Insert  in  lieu,  "Slide  Mountain,  and  Jensen 
Tank  areas,  to  determine  whether  any  por- 
tion of  these  lands". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2 

Offered  by  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona 
Page  6,  line  14,  strike  Section  9    and  insert 
In  lieu  the  following: 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 
be  In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
601  to  606  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act.  approved  September  30,  1968 
(82  Stat.  885,  901). 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  specifically  au- 
thorizes and  directs  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  issue  a  license  to  the  Arizona 
Power  Authority  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  power  project  at  Bridge  Can- 
yon on  the  Colorado  River,  including  a  dam 
(to  be  known  as  "Hualapal  Dam"),  reservoir, 
powerplant,  transmission  faculties,  and  ap- 
purtenant works,  and  the  Moenkopl  and 
Tolchlco  silt-detention  reservoirs,  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  March  3,   1921    (41  Stat.   1363). 

(c)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
Include  among  the  licensing  conditions.  In 
addition  to  those  deemed  necessary  and  re- 
quired under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  the  following:  (1)  Hualapal  Dam  shall 
be  constructed  so  as  to  impound  water  at  a 
normal  surface  elevation  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  mean  sea 
level;  and  (2)  the  use  of  lands  with  the 
Hualapal  Indian  Reservation,  and  the  com- 
pensation paid  therefor,  shall  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  between  the  Ari- 
zona Power  Authority  and  the  Hualapal 
Tribe,  dated  August  30,  1960,  Including  any 
amendments  or  supplements  thereto. 

(d)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Februarv  26, 
1919  (40  Stat.  1175,  1178),  is  amended  to 
read   as  follows : 

"Whenever  consistent  with  the  primary 
purposes  of  such  park,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  permit  the  utiliza- 
tion of  those  areas  formerly  within  Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area  immediately 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  Enlargement  Act.  and'aSded 
to  the  park  by  such  Act,  which  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  Government  reclamation  project." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3 

Offered  by  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona 

Page  8,  line  5,  strike  "one  hundred  and 

eighty-five    thousand    acres"    and    insert    In 

lieu    "one   hundred    and   seventy   thousand 

acres". 

Page  10,  line  22,  strike  subsection  (d)  and 

reletter  the  following  subsections. 

EXPLANATION  FOK  AMXNDMXKTS  OFFERED  BT 
MR.  STEICER  TO  B.  1296 

No.  1.  This  amendment  deletes  acreage 
added  by  the  House  Committee  on  the  north 
rim  of  the  canyon,  and  makes  conforming 
corrections,  as  needed,  throughout  the  bill 

No.  2.  This  amendmeent  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  Is- 
sue a  license  to  the  Arizona  Power  Authority 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
Bridge  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River. 

No.  3.  This  amendment  deletes  the  "Rain- 
tank  Allotment"  of  i4>proxlmately  15,000 
acres  from  the  Havasupal  Indian  trust  lands. 
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The  Senate  met  at  8  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hoii  Dick  Clark,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  pf  Iowa. 


PRAYER V 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offerftd  the  following 
prayer :  t 

O  God  of  Abraham,  l|aac.  and  Jacob: 
God  of  Jesus,  the  proph^s,  apostles,  and 
martyrs,  help  us  so  to  li\^  as  to  be  num- 
bered among  Thy  faithlul  servants.  Be 
Thou  present  with  us  that  the  time  of 
prayer  and  the  time  of  wtark  may  have  no 
distinction — that  we  may  worship  when 
we  work  as  truly  as  when  we  pray.  May 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  good  and  true 
minister  to  our  souls  as  sacraments  of 
Thy  grace.  In  uncertainty  guide  us 
clearly  by  Thy  higher  wisdom.  Answer 
our  prayer,  O  Lord,  according  to  Thy  will 
for  us.  for  this  Nation,  and  the  world. 

We  pray  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  Goodpaster  to  be  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  leglslatlw  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  October  10, 1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dick  Clark, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

James  O.  Eastijind. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CLARK  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  October  9,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with.  i 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
GOVERNMENT 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  or  Carl  H.  Mclntyre 
to  be  Director  of  Campaign  Finance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— ARMY,  NAVY 
AND  MARINE  CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Ma/ine 
Corps  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  fJlr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  acting  minority  leader 
desire  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  do  not. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  fMr.  Hansen)  Is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


INFLATION  AND  FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  everyone 
is  concerned  about  the  Nation's  economy 
and  what  can  be  done  to  strengthen  it. 
The  mail  I  receive  from  my  constituents 
in  Wycmiing  reflects  the  very  personal 
effects  Inflation  has  on  citizens. 

For  example,  a  Cheyaine  man  recently 
wrote: 

After  I  pay  my  bills,  there  is  no  money  left 
for  my  clothing  and  other  necessities.  We 
have  had  to  cut  down  on  groceries  In  order 
to  buy  shoes  for  the  children. 

His  complaint  is  seconded  by  a  Wor- 
land  mother,  who  writes: 
One  goes  to  the  grocery  store,  and  today 


the  price  Ls  up.  You  go  the  next  day,  and 
there  Is  another  increase.  When  will  It  stop? 
A  Torrlngton  citizen  notes : 

I  look  at  our  elderly  on  Social  Security 
and  wonder  how  in  Heaven's  name  they 
make  It. 

These  comments  reveal  in  a  firsthand 
and  most  personal  way  the  pain  of  in- 
flation. In  broader  and  less  personal 
terms,  the  problem  is  demonstrated  by 
statistics  like  these :  The  average  Ameri- 
can now  works  1  month  a  year  to 
cover  the  cost  of  doctors,  hospitals, 
health  insurance,  and  other  family 
health  expenses. 

Sales  prices  of  new  homes,  including 
land,  increased  18.5  percent  in  1973, 
while  interest  rates  on  mortgages  have 
risen  more  than  14  percent  in  the  past 
year.  Overall  living  costs  have  risen  more 
than  10  percent.  Average  real  spendable 
income — take-home  pay  adjusted  for  in- 
flation— dropped  5.6  percent. 

Inflation  is  caused  by  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending,  and  the  increase  in 
the  supply  of  money  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  an  attempt  to  cover  the  def- 
icits arising  from  deficit  spending. 

The  consequences  of  some  10  years  of 
massive  Federal  spending  for  dozens  of 
massive  Federal  assistance  programs  has 
caught  up  with  us. 

When  Government  issues  more  money, 
the  value  of  each  dollar  we  hold  is  de- 
creased. If  there  is  a  level  of  national 
productivity  of,  for  exaunple,  1,000  units, 
and  there  are  a  thousand  dollars  in  cir- 
culation, each  unit  has  a  value  of  $1. 
If  Government  increases  the  money  sup- 
ply and  there  is  no  commensurate  in- 
crease in  national  productivity,  the  value 
of  each  imit  increases  while  the  value 
of  each  dollar  decreases. 

It  takes  more  money  to  buy  what  could 
have  been  bought  for  less  last  year,  as 
every  citizen  knows  only  too  well.  To 
stay  abreast  of  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living,  a  wage  earner  must  seek  increases 
to  match  the  inflation,  and  businessmen 
must  seek  higher  returns  on  investments 
with  which  to  pay  Increased  labor  costs, 
buy  higher-priced  inventory,  and  replace 
outdated  equipment. 

In  their  frustration  at  high  prices, 
some  say  the  answer  is  to  impose  higher 
taxes  on  proflts,  or  to  freeze  or  roll  back 
prices.  But  taking  a  bigger  portion  of 
proflts  away  can  only  lessen  the  ability 
of  business  to  expand,  and  thereby  to 
provide  a  bigger  supply  of  goods  and  to 
hire  more  people. 

Inflation  is  aggravated,  as  well,  by 
international  forces  difficult  to  control 
When  our  prices  began  rising  sharply  in 
the  I960's,  U.S.  products  became  less 
competitive  in  world  markets  and  our 
trade  surplus  became  a  deficit.  The  effect 
of  bad  weather  on  food  production,  com- 
bined with  a  simultaneous  boom  in  all 
the  major  world  economies,  caused  sky- 
rocketing worldwide  demand  and  short- 
ages of  essential  goods.  The  United  States 
grew  increasingly  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  an  essential  resource — oil— 
and  we  continue  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
that  dependency.  In  fact,  as  President 
Ford  noted  In  his  recent  address  to  Con- 
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gress,  we  are  importing  more  oil  now 
from  the  Arab  countries  than  before  the 
embargo,  at  a  cost  this  year  of  $16  bil- 
lion more  than  last  year. 

Years  of  distributing  billions  of  Amer- 
ican dollars  In  foreign  aid  worldwide 
caught  up  with  lis,  too.  We  were  forced 
to  devalue  our  dollar,  which  means  every 
import  we  buy  costs  us  more. 

During  the  era  of  price  controls,  U.S. 
producers  and  manufacturers  of  certain 
products  were  imable  to  make  a  decent 
profit  at  home,  but  were  sible  to  obtain 
higher  prices  abroeul.  This  resulted  In 
greatly  increased  exports  of  certain  prod- 
ucts, and  corresponding  shortages  of 
these  products  in  this  coimtry. 

Only  by  trimming  the  Federal  budget, 
eliminating  deficits,  and  curtailing  new 
money  supply  will  we  ever  reduce  infla- 
tion. 

To  those  who  say  reduced  Federal 
spending  would  only  aggravate  unem- 
ployment, it  is  relevant  to  consider  that 
in  the  past  5  years,  when  the  annual 
Federal  budget  increased  from  $104  to 
$304  billion  and  another  $100  billion  was 
added  to  the  deficit,  imemployment  rose 
from  3.4  to  5.3  percent.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  Congress  esti- 
mates that  by  cutting  $10  billion  from  the 
Federal  budget  this  fiscal  year,  and  keep- 
ing it  in  the  private  sector's  capital  lend- 
ing markets,  as  many  as  500,000  more 
bousing  starts  could  occur  and  an  addi- 
tional 1  million  direct  jobs,  and  2  million 
in  supportive  jobs,  could  be  generated. 
Losses  in  Government  employment  re- 
sulting from  budget  cutbacks  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  new  jobs  In  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Government  has  only  one  source  for 
Its  money — the  taxpayer.  Citizens  either 
pay  directly  in  the  form  of  income  taxes, 
or  Indirectly  through  higher  prices  for 
goods  because  of  taxes  on  corporate  earn- 
ings. A  dollar  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  one  first  taken  out  of  the 
market,  which  provides  Jobs,  goods,  and 
services. 

The  answer  to  inflation,  as  a  Sheridan, 
Wyo.,  citizen  put  it  recently,  "is  for  Con- 
gress to  stop  spending  money  we  do  not 
liave." 

To  decrease  spending  and  balance  the 
budget.  Congress  must  say  "'no"  to  expen- 
sive legislation  and  budget -breaking  ap- 
propriations. The  implementation  of  the 
Budget  Control  Act  will  give  us  the  tools 
needed  to  do  a  better  job  of  monitoring 
the  budget. 

I  hope  Ccmgress  will,  as  the  President 
asked,  set  a  target  spending  limit  of  $300 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1975.  Further,  I  be- 
lieve every  measure  we  consider  ought 
to  be  viewed  from  now  on  primarily  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  potential  effect  on 
the  budget,  and  hence  on  inflation . 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  reading  a  report  published  by  the 
House  Republican  conference  which  ana- 
lyzes the  inflation  and  spending  votes  in 
the  92d  and  93d  Congresses.  This  survey 
points  out  that  over  the  last  four  decades. 
Government  spending  has  increased  at 
nearly  geometric  rates.  In  the  20-year 
period  between  1941  and  1962  Federal 
spending  went  from  $10  to  $100  billion. 
In  1971  the  $200  billion  mark  was  passed. 


And  now  we  are  talking  about  a  budget 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $300  billion. 

Mr.  President,  this  immense  increase  in 
the  Federal  deflcit  has  not  been  the  prod- 
uct of  bipartisan  consensus.  "The  study  to 
which  I  refer  shows  that  a  majority  of 
Republicans  took  the  opposite  position 
from  that  taken  by  most  of  the  Demo- 
crats on  spending  issues. 

If  we  are  not  able  and  willing  in  this 
body  and  In  the  House,  to  reduce  spend- 
ing to  a  reasonable  level,  by  voting 
against  specific  programs,  we  must  be 
even  more  careful  not  to  destroy  the  free 
market  mechanisms  which  have  made 
this  country  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
world.  Milton  Friedman  has  pointed  out 
that— 

In  the  economic  market  each  of  us  can  de- 
cide for  himself.  Within  the  limits  of  our 
Income,  we  can  be  sure  that  what  we  vote 
for  with  our  dollars  we  get  .  .  .  The  eco- 
nomic market  Is  so  far  the  only  mechanism 
available  that  provides  real  individual 
democracy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  plainly  undemo- 
cratic to  spend  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  certain  material  in  coimection 
with  the  matter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDITIONAL  SPENDING  INVOLVED  IN  VOTES  ON  WHICH 
THE  PARTIES  WERE  DIVIDED  IN  THE  92D  AND  93D 
CONGRESSES 

[Dollars  in  millionsl 


Gross  amount  of  additional 
spending 

r 

Year 

Majority  of 

Democrats 

for/majority 

of  GOP 

against 

Majority  of 

for  majority 

of  Democrats 

against 

Net  dffference 

between  the 

/     parties 

fDemocrat- 

/         GOP) 

1971 

1972 

1973 

19741 

{14.58S.6 
17,  227. 8 
17,  566. 4 
12, 108. 0 

4. 256. 4 

/     J14.585.6 

17,  227. 8 

16.517.8 

7,851.6 

Total.. 

6).  487. 8 

5.  305. 0 

56, 182. 8 

<  Througt)  Septemtwr  1974. 


Who  Repseskntb  Whom? 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

As  I  sat  for  a  day  and  a  half  at  the  sum- 
mit conference  on  Inflation,  I  kept  asking 
myself:  who  are  these  people  on  the  ball- 
room floor  or  temporarily  on  the  podium 
presenting  brief  statements?  What  do  the 
labels  like  Economists,  Labor,  HEW  that  des- 
ignated where  we  were  supposed  to  sit  really 
mean? 

labor 

This  was  a  large  group.  It  was  prominently 
represented  on  the  podium.  At  the  end  of 
the  meeting.  President  Ford  announced  the 
creation  of  a  White  House  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee,  consisting  of  eight  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  eight  representatives  of 
business. 

The  people  who  spoke  from  the  podium 
and  the  labor  members  of  the  committee 
are  all  officials  of  labor  unions.  Tet  only 
about  one-fourth  of  all  tJ.S.  workers  are 
members  of  labor  unions.  Who  speaks  for  the 
great  majority  of  American  workers? 

Labor-union  officials  would  no  doubt 
claim  that  all  workers  have  common  inter- 
ests and  that  in  speaking  for  union  mem- 
bers they  are  speaking  for  all  workers.  Partly 


true  but  mostly  false.  Different  unions  are 
in  conflict  one  with  the  other.  The  union- 
ized sector  is  in  conflict  with  the  non- 
unionized  sector.  High  wages  obtained  by 
any  one  union  mean  fewer  jobs  in  the  trade 
Involved,  hence  more  competition  and  lower 
wages  for  other  Jobs.  Higher  wages  for  union 
members  as  a  whole  mean  lower  wages  for 
non-unionized  workers. 

BUSINESS 

The  eight  busmess  members  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Committee  are  aU  from  big 
busiTiess.  So  were  most  of  the  delegates  who 
represented  busmess  on  the  podium,  though 
a  few  represented  organizations  of  small 
businesses.  Yet  there  are  nearly  10  mUUon 
Independent  busings  enterprises  In  the 
U.S. — excludtag  some  3  million  farmers.  Who 
speaks  for  the  great  majority  of  American 
businessmen? 

Again,  the  Interests  of  executives  of  big 
business  and  of  proprietors  of  small  ones  are 
far  from  identical. 

CONSUMERS 

Establishing  organizations  piorporting  to 
represent  consumers  has  become  a  growth 
Industry.  Executives  of  a  number  of  such 
organizations  spoke  from  the  podium — each 
bemoanmg  the  ""under-representation"  of 
•the"  consumer.  But  I  suspect  that,  taken 
all  together,  the  membership  of  such  organi- 
sations is  a  tiny  minority  of  all  consumers. 

"The  poor,  the  elderly,  the  minorities." 
Speaker  after  speaker  expressed  concern  for 
this  group,  always  described  as  esi>eclally 
hard-hit  by  inflation.  For  the  most  part, 
each  speaker  then  proceeded  to  urge  that 
measures  in  the  interest  of  his  special  group 
were  also  in  the  interest  of  "the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  minorities."  A  few  spokesmen 
were  explicit  representatives  of  these  groups. 
Their  intentions  were  admirable,  but  their 
proposals — as  Judged  by  this  delegate  rep- 
resenting only  himself — would  do  more  to 
strengthen  the  organizations  employing  them 
than  to  benefit  the  disadvantaged  they  claim 
to  serve. 

CETTTNG  WHAT  YOTJ  VOTE  FOR 

Enough  of  this  catalogue.  I  do  not  offer  It 
m  criticism  of  the  summit  Itself,  or  Its  or- 
ganizers, or  the  participants,  but  only  as  a 
striking  illustration  of  an  inherent  defect  of 
the  political  mechanism.  The  summit  was  a 
"town  meetmg  of  the  air."  It  did  give  a  wide 
range  ol  interests  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  feelings  and  to  display  their  thoughts. 
It  did  bring  forth  a  bewildering  variety  to 
propK>sals  for  governmental  action. 

But  it  also  brought  out  the  vital  differ- 
ence between  the  political  market  and  the 
economic  market. 

In  the  political  market,  we  do  not  decide 
for  o\irselves,  but  only  for  all  of  us.  If  wa 
vote  for  something,  but  are  In  the  minority, 
we  do  not  get  it.  If  we  vote  against  something 
and  are  in  the  minority,  we  get  it.  In  most 
matters,  our  individual  vote  is  as  a  grain  of 
sand;  it  therefore  seldom  pays  us  to  vote 
with  care.  To  be  effective  on  an  issue  that 
affects  us  with  special  force  we  must  act  as 
an  organized  pressure  group.  These  are  the 
facts  of  political  life,  and  no  amount  of 
rhetoric  can  eliminate  them.  That  is  why 
governmental  action  benefits  special-interest 
groups  at  the  expense  of  one  another  and 
of  the  "sUent  majority." 

In  the  economic  market,  each  of  us  can 
decide  for  himself.  Within  the  limits  of  our 
Income,  we  can  be  sure  that  what  we  vote 
for  with  our  dollars  we  get.  If  we  choose  to 
buy  something,  we  get  It.  If  we  choose  not  to 
buy  it.  we  do  not.  CXir  votes  wUl  not  be 
wasted,  and  It  pays  us  therefore  to  vote  with 
care.  That  is  why  the  economic  market  is  so 
far  the  only  mechanism  available  that  pro- 
vides real  individual  democracy. 
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SPENDING  VOTES'   IN   THE  920   AND  930  CONGRESS  ON 
WHICH  THE  PARTIES  WERE  DIVIDED 


Majority  of 
GOP  for 

Majority  of 

Democrats  tor 

additional 

additional 

spending/ 

spending 

maionty  of 

Tola!  spending 

majority  ot 

Democrats 

voles  on  which 

Year 

GOP  against 

against 

parties  divided 

1971 

U 

0 

14 

1972 

15 

0 

15 

1973 

29 

4 

33 

1974 

12 

9 

21 

Total.. 

70 

13 

83 

>  Includes  votes  on  amendments,  substitutes,  recommital 
motions  and  tills  which  eithei  authorised  or  appropiialed 
funds. 


ORDER  FOR  RESOLUTIONS  TO  BE 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  four 
resolutions  were  submitted  in  the  Senate 
on  yesterday  and  they  are  held  over  for 
a  day.  It  is  just  a  pro  forma  matter,  be- 
fore they  go  on  the  calendar  at  the  end 
of  the  morning  hour. 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  four 
resolutions — Senate  Resolution  425.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  424,  Senate  Resolution 
246,  and  Senate  Resolution  427 — be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen ^  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


PROPOSED  INCREASES  IN  THE 
PRICE  OF  PROPANE  GAS— SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  424 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
time  was  reserved  for  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  speak  at  this  time.  It  was 
with  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  would  be  here  at  this  time 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  his  resolution.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  424,  having  to  do  with  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resdution  with  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  illcreases  in  the 
price  of  propane  gas.  Thli  resolution  was 
introduced  on  yesterdaey,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  and  the  name  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  be  acided  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  |t  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  PreslWent,  I  rise  to 
support  the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  my  di^lnguished  col- 
league from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
pertaining  to  the  announced  decision  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
permit  an  immediate  3-  to  5-cent-per- 
gallon  increase  in  the  p|ice  of  propane 
gas  and  other  natural  g|s  liquids.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distin^shed  Senator 
from  Missouri   tMr.  EAca-ExoN),  who  is 


displaying  great  -leadership  qualities  In 
many  areas  of  national  concern,  has  pre- 
pared and  submitted  this  resolution.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
cosponsoring  the  resolution. 

Following  the  stirring  words  of  the 
President  before  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress on  Tuesday,  words  designed  to  re- 
assure the  American  people  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  attacking  the  dual  prob- 
lems of  inflation  and  energy  conserva- 
tion in  a  consistent  manner,  I  find  it 
somewhat  incomprehensible  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  is  now 
soliciting  comment  on  a  regulation  which 
would,  in  its  efifect,  be  detrimental  to 
the  interest  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  eneregy  consumers— particularly  the 
consumers  of  propane. 

The  published  reason  for  the  proposed 
PEA  regulation  is  to  encourage  greater 
production  and  discourage  new  indus- 
trial and  commercial  users  from  enter- 
ing the  propane  market.  What  looks  good 
on  paper  may.  in  fact,  be  detrimental  to 
the  existing  propane  market.  In  seeking 
to  discourage  further  use  by  citizens  who 
are  not  now  users  of  propane,  a  tremen- 
dous additional  burden  is  Imposed  on 
the  present  users  of  propane. 

Mr.  President,  many  city  dwellers, 
having  natural  gas,  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  propane  to  many  people 
who  do  not  live  in  large  urban  areas  of 
our  Nation.  Propane  is  the  rural  dweller's, 
the  poor  man's,  natural  gas,  and  It  is  very 
very  important  to  him.  He  depends  on  it. 
He  depends  on  it  in  so  many  ways  in  his 
home  and  for  farming  and  commercial 
use. 

In  my  opinion,  we  must  not  allow  the 
propane  crisis  of  the  1973-74  heating 
season  to  repeat  itself.  The  proposed  FEA 
regulation  of  September  10  is  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  recreating  a  propane 
crisis. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  such  a  crisis  which  the  pol- 
icies of  the  FEA  are  leading  us  to  if  we 
cannot  persuade  them  to  change  those 
policies. 

Surely  the  FEA  is  not  insensitive  to 
the  millions  of  people  dependent  upon 
LP  gas  fuel.  Most  of  these  users  do  not 
have  an  alternate  source  of  fuel.  In  my 
home  State  of  Alabama,  approximately 
300.000  homes  representing  almost  1  mil- 
lion customers  are  heated  with  LP  gas 
and  some  400  businesses  supply  that  gas 
to  Alabama  users.  LP  gas  marketed  in 
Alabama  in  1973  amounted  to  252  mil- 
lion gallons.  During  the  season  of  1973- 
74  there  was  an  increase  of  between  300 
and  400  percent  in  the  wholesale  price 
of  LP  gas.  That  is  such  a  staggering  in- 
crease. I  repeat,  the  increase  during  that 
heating  season  in  my  State  was  between 
300  and  400  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  that  came  about 
is  that  the  oil  companies  were  allowed  to 
pass  on  increases  in  their  costs,  and  they 
could  allocate  the  increase  to  any  of  the 
derivatives  of  petroleum.  Therefore,  at 
the  expense  of  the  propane  users,  much 
of  that  increase  was  added  to  the  cost  of 
propane  gas,  and  less  of  the  increase  put 
on  other  things,  such  as  heating  oil  or 
gasoline,  and  a  300-  to  400-percent  in- 
crease was  put  on  propane.  So.  in  effect, 
they  were  making  the  propane  users  bear 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  increase 


in  the  product.  Here  they  are  going  to 
allow  a  further  increase  in  the  cost  of 
propane  to  discourage  other  people  from 
coming  in  and  using  the  propane,  not 
taking  into  account  the  plight  of  the 
present  users. 

If  they  want  to  prevent  others  from 
using  propane,  that  might  be  one  thing. 
I  do  not  know  if  I  agree  with  that,  but 
do  not  place  the  hardship  on  the  users 
who  have  already  had  an  Increase  of  300 
to  400  percent  in  the  price  of  the  pro- 
pane that  there  is. 

We  must  not  allow  that  situation  to 
be  repeated.  Most  Alabama  users  are 
rural  residents  and  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  one's  face  is  the  suffering  and  hard- 
ship created  by  inordinate  prices  for  this 
critical  fuel  in  my  State  and  throughout 
the  Nation. 

The  President  has  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  insure  that  energy  resources  used 
in  agricultural  production  would  be  allo- 
cated, one  assumes  on  a  priority  basis,  in 
order  that  this  Nation  would  meet  its 
food  growing  responsibilities  to  its  citi- 
zens and  even  those  peoples  of  the  world 
dependent  upon  American  agricultural 
production.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is 
fair  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  FEA  Is 
aware  of  the  President's  goals,  and  fur- 
ther, whether  the  Energy  Administration 
intends  to  be  a  partner  in  meeting  these 
national  and  international  goals  at  the 
expense  of  traditional  domestic  home 
and  farm  users? 

The  resolution  that  will  come  before 
us  in  time  and  to  which  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing my  remarks,  which  has  been 
designated  Senate  Resolution  424,  sets 
out  the  facts  that  propane  gas  is  widely 
used  in  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy,  and  any  increase  in  the  price 
of  this  fuel  must  and  shall  be  reflected  in 
higher  grain  and  food  prices.  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  is  not  what  the 
President  Intended  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  and  the  people;  further.  I  sub- 
mit that  there  is  a  better  way  to  restrict 
new  uses  of  propane  and  that  is  obviously 
through  the  allocation  process. 

Apparently,  the  FEA  wants  to  restrict 
it  by  raising  the  price.  That  is  imposing 
hardship  in  an  area  that  is  already  heav- 
ily overburdened. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
just  a  few  days  prior  to  the  FEA  an- 
noiancement  about  this  proposed  regula- 
tion, one  of  the  major  producers  of  pro- 
pane publicly  announced  a  reduction  in 
propane  gas  prices  to  all  classes  of  trade 
in  the  amount  of  7  cents  per  gallon.  In 
reducing  the  price  of  propane  on  August 
29,  this  large  producer  said : 

This  price  change  Is  In  compliance  wltb 
the  FEA's  August  9.  1974  amendment  to  the 
special  propane  rule. 

Following  that  announcement,  the 
PEA  announced  its  intention  to  vitiate 
this  particular  price  reduction.  It  ap- 
pears, Mr.  President,  that  the  right  and 
left  hands  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration are  not  connected  to  the 
same  body. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  resolution,  (S.  Res.  424)  and  repeat 
that  there  is  no  justification  at  all  for 
allowing  a  propane  price  Increase  at  this 
time.  Such  an  increase  would  be  a  serious 
burden  on  millions  of  American  famillee 
who  depend  on  propane  gas  for  home 
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beating  and  cooking,  and  such  an  in- 
crease would  impose  a  serious  problem 
in  the  long  term  in  forcing  upward  the 
movement  of  prices  for  all  agricultural 
products. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  traditional  users  of  propane — the 
niral  famiUes  who  use  it  for  home  heat- 
ing, the  farmers  who  use  it  to  dry  the 
crops — are  acutely  aware  of  the  extent 
of  the  propane  shortage  and  the  price 
increases  that  have  accompanied  it. 
They  saw  their  propane  bills  rise  over 
300  percent  in  a  few  short  months  last 
winter.  And,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
many  of  them  that  when  relief  finally 
came,  It  was  much  too  little,  too  late. 

Now,  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion is  proposing  to  raise  these  prices 
again  in  the  name  of  constraining  de- 
mand by  discouraging  new  industrial  and 
commercial  users  from  entering  the  pro- 
pane market.  I  ask  you — who  is  going 
tP  be  more  constrained  by  price — an 
industry  that  can  pass  its  increased  fuel 
costs  on  to  its  customers  in  the  form  of 
higher  product  prices  or  a  poor,  rural 
family?  Again,  the  people  who  can  least 
afford  it  and  the  people  with  the  fewest 
alternatives  are  being  asked  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  shortage. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  stating  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  FEA  should  withdraw  its 
proposed  price  regulation  change  and 
maintain  propane  prices  at  or  below  the 
level  established  by  existing  regulation. 
Fairness  and  equity  dictate  that  the  FEA 
use  its  allocation  authority,  not  Its  pric- 
ing authority,  to  meet  this  problem. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  out  of  order,  without 
prejudice  to  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNFULFILLED  PROMISE  OF 
ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  made  an  agreement — the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty — bright  with  the  prom- 
ise that  the  fast-developing  arms  race 
could  be  brought  under  control. 

That  promise  remains  unfulfilled.  It  is 
not  nearly  so  bright  now  as  then.  Unless 
we  get  serious  soon,  with  specific,  posi- 
tive steps,  the  promise  of  1963  may  be 
shattered  altogether. 

In  the  past  weeks.  President  Ford  has 
been  considering  his  foreign  policy  pri- 
orities and  objectives.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
been  conducting  major  hearings  on  U.S. 
relations  with  Communist  countries. 

These  congressional  and  executive 
branch  reviews  could  give  impetus  and 
direction  to  a  reinvigorated  quest  for 
the  Soviet  Union  limiting  and  reducing 
strategic  arms. 

The  summit  earlier  this  summer  was 
almost  destined  to  be  unproductive  and 
Inconclusive.  In  the  midst  of  its  own 
domestic  collapse,  the  Nixon  administra- 


tion failed  to  provide  the  solid,  consistent 
guidance  and  support  our  SALT  delega- 
tion needed  to  set  the  stage  for  solid 
agreement  at  the  siunmit.  This  failure  is 
partially  explained  by  the  Inability  of  the 
executive  branch  leadership  to  develop 
coherent,  imified  executive  branch  policy 
on  SALT.  With  interdepartmental  squab- 
bling continuing  up  to  the  time  of  the 
summit,  it  came  as  no  surprise  that  we 
and  the  Russians  could  not  reach  agree- 
ment on  strategic  arms  limitation. 

The  unfortunate  nature  of  the  sum- 
mit has  been  underscored  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  request  to  spend  $42  million 
initially  on  an  accelerated  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  program  to  develop  new  war- 
heads before  tlie  proposed  threshold  test 
ban  treaty  negotiated  at  the  summit  is 
scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  March  31, 
1976. 

The  proposed  threshold  test  ban — and 
our  own  proposal  to  accelerate  testing — 
help  push  the  Soviet  Union  to  accele- 
rated testing. 

It  is  sad  that  the  siunmlt's  most  sig- 
nificant nuclear  arms  agreement  should 
have  the  effect  of  spurring  the  two  sides 
on. 

At  present,  we  have  the  form — but  not 
the  substance — of  arms  control.  We  must 
have  both.  We  must  stop  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  overwhelmed  by  those  con- 
sumed with  fears  that  the  Soviets  will 
beat  us  in  negotiations.  The  record  does 
not  bear  those  doomsayers  out.  Instead, 
we  must  realize  that  the  greatest  danger 
is  in  the  vast  weapons  progrsuns  we  and 
the  Russians  will  push  if  there  Is  no 
agreement.  Realizing  that  critical  dan- 
ger, we  must  begin  work  Immediately  to 
achieve  comprehensive,  equitable  arms 
control  agreements.  We  must  make  cer- 
tain that  the  current  meetings  of  our 
SALT  delegations  will  move  both  sides 
toward  the  agreements  we  and  the  Rus- 
sians need. 

Failure  to  move  now  in  a  strong  way 
to  control  the  arms  developments  on  both 
sides  will  lead  inevitably  to  an  arms 
spiral  of  staggering  consequences. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  aspects  of 
the  current  strategic  race  is  the  prolif- 
eration of  multiple  Independently  tar- 
geted warheads — MIRV's.  We  have  al- 
ready developed  and  deployed  these  war- 
heads on  many  of  our  submarines  and 
l8ind-b£ised  missiles.  We  are  already 
working  toward  a  second  generation  of 
these  MIRV's. 

The  Russians  have  tested  MIRV's  and 
appear  on  the  verge  of  deploying  them. 
In  the  very  near  future,  most  strategists 
believe,  it  will  be  virtually  impossible  to 
control  MIRV's. 

This  MIRV  race  is  compounded  by 
other  major  strategic  programs  on  both 
sides. 

The  cost  to  us  and  the  Russians  If  we 
do  not  abate  the  senseless  strategic  arms 
race  will  be  a  terrible  burden.  We  will 
to  $200  million  each  a  decade  ago  with 
submarines  costing  about  $1.5  billion. 
Bombers  which  cost  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion each  will  be  supplanted  by  bcMnbers 
costing  at  least  $76  million  each. 

The  price  of  these  and  other  programs 
will  not  be  measured  in  dollars  alone.  It 
will  also  create  a  severe  drain  on  our 
critical  national  resources  and  feed  the 


catastrophic  inflation  we  are  all  endur- 
ing. All  of  us  have  seen  supermarket 
items  with  two  or  more  price  increases  on 
the  ssmie  can.  Many  of  our  citizens  have 
thought  they  were  making  a  decent  liv- 
ing until  they  tried  to  buy  a  house.  Un- 
less we  stop  needless  spending,  we  are  all 
doomed  to  be  trapped  in  a  steadily  wors- 
ening financial  situation. 

The  International  Institute  for  Stra- 
tegic Studies  in  London,  which  has  stud- 
ied various  rough  measures  of  the  So- 
viet military  budget,  believes  that  the 
equivalent  dollar  costs  of  Soviet  re- 
sources devoted  to  defense  may  well  be 
comparable  to  American  spending  and 
perhaps  well  above  it. 

Although  strategic  forces  are  not  the 
major  portion  of  the  annual  defense 
budget  on  either  side,  the  cumulative 
costs  of  strategic  programs  when  spread 
over  the  purchasing  years  are  very  high. 
Thus,  the  initial  10  boats  of  a  new  fleet 
of  ballistic  missile  submarines  will  cost 
at  least  $15.4  billion.  To  buy  a  fleet  of 
244  B-1  bcKnbers,  according  to  rec«it  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimates,  will  cost 
more  than  $18.6  billion. 

Strategic  costs  will  be  sharply  reduced 
if  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  agree  to  limit  or  to  cut  out  some 
of  the  projected  programs.  We  have  all 
seen  how  strategic  bargaining  chips, 
when  thrown  into  tiie  pot,  serve  merely 
to  raise  the  ante.  Both  sides  are  at  a 
point  now  at  which  new  programs,  de- 
signed partially  to  enhance  the  bargain- 
ing position  of  each  side,  have  the  poten- 
tial of  sharply  increasing  the  spiraling 
arms  cost — and  to  no  avail. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  James  R. 
Schleslnger,  has  told  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  "neither  side  can 
acquire  a  high-confldence,  first-strike 
capability."  By  this,  the  Secretary  means 
the  ability  to  strike  the  other  side  with 
such  devastation  that  the  countering 
blow,  or  second  strike,  can  be  survived 
socially,  politically,  economically,  and 
militarily.  The  ABM  Treaty  of  1972, 
which  guarantees  the  ability  of  retali- 
atory warheads  to  get  through  to  their 
targets,  has  affirmed  the  impossibility 
of  a  first  strike  with  confidence.  Con- 
sequently, the  quest  by  either  side  for  the 
military  superiority  of  a  first-strike 
capability  would  be  an  absurdity. 

Even  if  some  later  breakthrough  were 
to  make  the  development  of  a  first-strike 
capability  even  remotely  possible,  that 
development  would  never  come  to  pass 
simply  because  neither  side  will  allow 
the  other  to  get  far  enough  ahead  to  ex- 
ploit any  breakthroughs.  For  political 
and  military  reasons,  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  locked  in  this  terrible  race  to- 
gether. Neither  side  can  or  will  allow 
the  other  side  to  outnm  it  in  the  nuclear 
race. 

Already  each  side  has  much  more  than 
enough  to  destroy  the  other  many  times 
over.  A  continued  arms  race  can  only 
add  overkill  to  overkill.  Without  one 
additional  submarine,  aircraft  carrier, 
bomber,  or  missile,  either  side  can  now 
pulverize  the  entire  world  many  times 
over. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  esti- 
mated that,  in  an  all-out  exchange  in  the 
mid-1970's,  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
struck  first  and  the  United  States  re- 
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taliated  against  Soviet  cjles.  there  would 
be  roughly  120  million  fatalities  on  each 
side.  If  one  assumes  ^hit  three  nuclear 
warheads  more  potent  Hhan  the  bomb 
that  destroyed  Hiroshinia  are  enough  to 
destroy  any  Soviet  city,  tjien  about  4  per- 
cent of  our  strategic  warheads  would 
suffice  to  destroy  the  100  largest  Soviet 
cities.  By  the  same  theoretical  calcula- 
tion, 12  percent  of  the  fSovlet  warhead 
arsenal   could   destroy  bur   100  largest 
cities.  Of  course,  in  a  r«il  exchange  the 
amount  of  megatonnage  each  side  could 
deliver  on  the  other  side^would  probably 
be  much  less.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
no  matter  what  the  othef-  side  might  do, 
each  side  would  be  abl^  to  destroy  the 
other  many  times  over.  |n  fact,  each  of 
our  three  strategic  forced — the  bombers, 
the  land-based  missile&J  and  the  sub- 
marine-based missiles — ii  potent  enough 
to  overkill  the  Soviet  Ui^n  many  times 
over.  J 

As  incredible  as  these  figures  may  be. 
they  do  not  express  the  horror  of  nuclear 
war  so  clearly  as  did  a  judgment  of  the 
late  Senator  Richard  Russell  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Comanittee.  Senator 
Russell  told  us  in  1962,  fin  my  opinion, 
If  nuclear  war  begins,  it  will  be  a  war  of 
extermination." 

The  SALT  I  agreement  placed  certain 
very  useful  quantitative  constraints  on 
strategic  arms.  However,  jtjualitative  im- 
provements were  left  vfrtually  imcon- 
troUed.  As  a  result,  both  yfe  and  the  Rus- 
siens  have  been  able  to  p|it  our  minds  to 
developing  all  sorts  of  w^ys  of  trying  to 
get  an  edge  on  each  otaer.  This  year 
alone,  the  Department  of  iDefense  is  ask- 
ing— and  will  undoubtedly  receive — 
funds  to  move  toward  »  new,  broader 
range  of  strategic  weapoips,  including  a 
submarine-launched  cruige  missile  and 
terminally  guided  maneuvering  reentry 
vehicle  for  the  Navy,  arid,  for  the  Air 
Force,  a  mobile  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile,  an  air- laimched  cruise  missile. 
Improved  yield  and  accubicy  for  Mln- 
uteman,  and  an  increased  number  of 
Minuteman  reentry  vehicles. 

We  have  somehow  been  beset  with  the 
Idea  that  SALT  I  weakened  us.  With  this 
In  mind,  we  appear  now  unwilling  to  ex- 
tend ourselves  to  achieve;  a  new  agree- 
ment. I  believe  it  can  be^  demonstrated 
that  SALT  I  was  a  good  beginning  to- 
ward greater  safety.  However,  it  was  only 
that — a  good  beginning.  Our  strategic 
well-being  hinges  upon  our  ability  to 
build  upon  the  foundation  that  SALT  I 
laid.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  that  failure  will 
be  in  ourselves  and  not  to  the  founda- 
tion. 

In  1972,  when  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  concluded  SALT  I.  the 
numerical  balance  in  land-based  missiles 
was  going  against  us,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  busily  engaged  in  a  subma- 
rine development  program.  SALT  al- 
lowed every  strategic  program  the  United 
States  was  engaged  in  to  continue.  SALT 
also  applied  finite  limits  to  active  Soviet 
programs.  It  may  be  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  ceased  the  deploy- 
ment of  land-based  missiles  without  an 
agreement,  and  the  Russians  may  have 
been  getting  to  the  end  of  their  subma- 
rine building  program.  However,  we  do 
not  know  what  their  strategic  plans  were 


to  1972.  We  do  know  that  SALT  I  applied 
verifiable  limits  to  these  Soviet  pro- 
grams without  hampering  the  United 
States. 

At  the  time  of  SALT  I.  the  two  sides 
were  relatively  equal.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  self-delusionment  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  Russiauis  alone  who 
have  a  formidable  arsenal  and  that  the 
Russians  are  the  sole  drivtog  force  be- 
htod  the  weapons  spiral  which  has  fol- 
lowed SALT  I. 

Somehow,  the  idea  that  we  are  strate- 
gically inferior  has  gained  wide  currency 
and  has  served  as  justification  for  the 
push  to  new  heights  of  strategic  spend- 
ing. If  we  think  about  what  we  have  in 
our  strategic  arsenal,  I  believe  we  can  see 
that  our  fear  of  strategic  inferiority  is 
self-defeating  foolishness. 

Indeed,  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor  warned 
recently,  to  an  article  to  Foreign  Affairs 
Quarterly,  against  the  dangers  of  exag- 
gerated claims  about  American  weak- 
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ness. 

Unless  we  state  our  justified  confidence 
in  our  strategic  forces.  General  Taylor 
contends  that. 

We  run  the  rtsk  of  talking  ourselves  Into  a 
sense  of  Inferiority  which  can  be  almost  as 
disastrous  as  the  real  thing.  After  all,  both 
deterrence  and  security  are  largely  states  of 
mind. 

The  United  States  has  a  formidable 
force  at  its  disposal  now.  Our  land-based 
missile  force  includes  1,054  devastating 
missiles.  A  conversion  program  now 
underway  will  equip  at  least  550  of  these 
missiles  with  three  highly  sophisticated 
warheads  each.  These  warheads  are  of 
the  type  known  as  MIRVs.  Our  450  re- 
maining modern  land-based  missiles,  the 
Minuteman  2,  can  each  have  a  warhead 
of  a  less  sophisticated  type.  This  means 
that  In  a  very  short  time  our  land -based 
Minuteman  force  will  have  over  2,000 
warheads.  We  are  now  thinking  of  ways 
to  make  these  warheads  more  powerful 
and  more  accurate. 

There  are  more  than  300  B-52s  in  our 
strategic  toventory.  and  according  to  ex- 
ecutive branch  testimony,  about  150  of 
these  B-52's  are  on  15-mtoute  alert.  Each 
B-52  can  carry  as  many  as  24  nuclear 
weapons,  although  a  more  typical  load 
would  be  four  nuclear  bombs  carried  to- 
temally  and  eight  short-range  attach 
missiles  (SRAM's)  for  a  total  of  12 
nuclear  weapons  per  B-52. 

Each  of  our  66  F-111  bombers  can 
carry  6  SRAM's  or  2  nuclear  bombs  to- 
temally  and  4  SRAM's.  Thus  the  total 
bomber  force  makes  available  nuclear 
weapons  numbering  nearly  4,000.  At  the 
time  of  SALT  I,  our  bomber  force  was 
carrying  2,460  separate  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

The  Polaris  submarine  force  Is  being 
converted  to  carry  Poseidon  missiles 
Most  of  the  31  submarines  to  be  con- 
verted are  alreadj-  back  on  dutv.  When 
the  process  is  completed  in  1977,  we  will 
have  31  Poseidon  submarines,  each  capa- 
ble of  carrying  roughly  10  warheads  on 
each  of  16  missUes.  This  means  each 
Poseidon  submartoe  could  have  160 
separatedly  targetable  warheads  for  a 
total  in  excess  of  5,000  sepaj-ate  war- 
heads on  but  a  portion  of  our  submarine 
fleet.  The  remaining  10  Polaris  sub- 
marines can  carry   an  additional   480 


separate  warheads,  until  they  are  sup- 
planted by  the  Trident  submarines 
which  will  leapfrog  even  the  Poseidon  in 
their  potential  for  killing. 

When  SALT  I  was  concluded  to  1972 
the  United  States  had  about  three  times 
as  many  warheads  as  the  Russians  The 
Department  of  Defense  estimates  that 
the  United  States  sUU  has  as  of  mid- 
1974,  three  times  as  many  strategic  war- 
heads as  the  Soviet  Union.  According  to 
current  projections,  the  United  States  in 
1977  wUl  have  at  least  2 '/a  times  as  many 
warheads  as  the  Soviet  Union.  I  can  as- 
sure  you  on  the  basis  of  InformaUon 
available  to  the  Senate  that  there  is  no 
question  that  the  substantial  U.S  ad- 
vantage to  warheads  will  continue  well 
into  the  1980's. 

Let  us  consider  what  balancing  advan- 
tages the  Russians  have.  The  Russians 
have  about  1,600  land-based  missiles 
versus  our  1,054.  The  Russian  missUes 
are  also  bigger,  which  means  that  the 
amount  Russian  missiles  can  carry  is 
substantiaUy  greater  than  the  payload  of 
U.S.  missiles.  However,  although  the 
Russians  have  run  tests  on  multiple  war- 
heads, they  have  not  yet  installed  MIRV's 
on  any  of  the  missiles  in  their  operational 
force.  For  this  reason,  their  flexibility  in 
targeting  and  the  potential  damage  their 
missiles  can  inflict  Is  not  nearly  so  for- 
midable as  one  might  assume.  Undoubt- 
edly, however,  the  Russians  wIU  have 
MIRVs.  If  the  arms  race  conttoues  with- 
out the  needed  controls,  the  Russians 
could  have  a  formidable  number  of 
MIRVs  in  the  1980's. 

The  Soviet  submarine  force  Is  tocreas- 
ing  and  can  be  made  larger  than  the  U  8 
submarine  force  if  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
cides to  retire  land-based  missiles.  Such 
a  decision  would  make  their  total  force 
less  dangerous.  The  United  States  still 
has  a  qualitative  edge  to  submarines,  as 
well  as  In  the  missiles  the  submarines 
carry.  This  edge  will  be  matotained  for 
a  number  of  years. 

The  disparity  between  bomber  forces  Is 
substantially  in  our  favor.  We  hear  talk 
of  a  new  Soviet  bomber,  the  Backfire. 
Even  If  this  new  bomber  Is  deployed  In 
substantial  numbers.  It  will  have  a  very 
modest  operational  range  and  some  ana- 
lysts question  whether  it  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant threat  against  the  United  States 
The  present  Soviet  strategic  bomber 
force  is  smaU.  It  includes  fewer  than  one- 
third  as  many  bombers  as  in  the  Ameri- 
can inventory.  Of  the  140  Soviet  bomb- 
ers, only  40  have  pure  jet  engtoes.  The 
rematoder  are  of  a  type  we  retired  years 
ago. 

Indeed,  when  the  differing  forces  are 
compared  In  terms  of  equivalent  mega- 
tonnage,  which  Is  a  good  rough  measure 
of  relative  potency,  the  two  sides  are 
about  even.  However,  some  experts  be- 
lieve that  equivalent  megatormage  is  only 
a  good  measure  when  one  Is  talktog  about 
the  ability  to  strike  the  other  side's  pop- 
ulation center.  Another  measure  is  the 
ability  to  strike  the  other  side's  military 
forces.  The  United  States  is  not  behind 
on  that  score  either.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Schlesinger  told  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

I  think  I  would  conclude  that  we  now  have 
greater  operational  counterforce  capabilities 
than  they  have. 
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These  strategic  force  comparisons  do 
not  take  toto  account  our  forward-based 
systems,  which  when  added  to  the  nu- 
clear systems  of  our  NATO  allies,  are 
more  than  a  match  for  the  forward -based 
nuclear  systems  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
yond that,  oiu-  carriers  are  substantially 
more  formidable  than  the  most  compar- 
able Soviet  system — the  fleet  of  cruise 
missile  beartog  submartoes — to  terms  of 
the  ability  to  strike  at  the  other  side's 
home  territory. 

I  believe  these  comparisons  demon- 
strate that,  to  overall  terms,  the  United 
States  is  not  strategically  Inferior  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Considering  all  as- 
pects, I  believe  both  sides  are  at  rough 
parity. 

Although  there  will  be  shifts  to  the 
period  ahead,  I  believe  the  parity  we  now 
see  can  be  maintained  for  a  nimaber  of 
years,  with  no  danger  of  some  vast  Soviet 
advantage  developing. 

However,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  can  frighten  us — ^just  as 
we  can  frighten  them — tato  strategic 
programs  of  little  true  value. 

I  am  fully  aware  that — ^whatever  the 
true  nature  of  the  strategic  capabilities 
of  the  two  sides — there  is  always  the 
danger  that  perceptions  of  toferiority 
may  spread  among  us  or  our  Allies.  The 
result  of  such  a  development  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  renewed  quest  for  stra- 
tegic arms  to  an  atmosphere  promottog 
panic,  poor  judgment,  and  waste. 

We  would  all  be  better  off  if  we  spent 
far  less  time  fearing  and  prepartog  for 
the  worst  and  devoted  our  intelligence 
and  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  arms  lim- 
itation and  reduction. 

The  benefits  would  accrue  not  only  to 
the  superpowers.  If  we  can  show  re- 
stramt  and  control  of  ourselves,  our  ex- 
ample may  serve  as  a  guide  to  others. 
This  could  be  very  important  as  we  face 
very  critical  questions  of  nonprolifera- 
tion.  We  are  now — with  the  Soviet 
Union — prime  examples  of  nonrestramt 
in  nuclear  weapons.  If  we  are  to  ask 
anyone  else  to  avoid  the  costly  path  to- 
ward possession  of  nuclear  weapons,  we 
must  set  a  more  prudent  example. 

We  have  just  seen  an  example  of  what 
can  happen  In  a  world  atmosphere  ap- 
proaching tadifference  to  nuclear  pro- 
liferation. India's  channeltog  of  scarce 
funds  into  a  nuclear  testtog  program 
constitutes  nothtog  so  much  as  a  slap 
at  her  starving,  impoverished  people. 

If  we,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  do  not 
change  our  course,  we  will  be  opening  the 
way  to  further  proliferation— often  at 
direct  and  measurable  cost  to  people  in 
need. 

We  must  pursue  every  avenue  of  useful 
nuclear  control  open  to  us.  We  should 
seek  strong,  effective  totemational  safe- 
guards on  peaceful  nuclear  development. 
We  should  give  new  life  and  importance 
to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  at  the 
review  conference  next  year. 

We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
cosmetic  accord  signed  to  Moscow  merely 
limittog  underground  nuclear  tests.  In- 
stead, we  should  seek  in  earnest  and  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  stopping  underground  nu- 
clear testtog. 
We  must  understand  among  ourselves 
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and  Impress  upon  the  Soviet  Union  the 
utter  futility  of  any  quest  of  military 
superiority  and  the  vital  imperative  of 
nuclear  restraint  and  reduction.  The  So- 
viet Union  must  realize  that  arms  control 
cannot  be  unilateral  and  must  be  mutual. 
Both  sides  must  give  to  order  to  gato  the 
benefits  of  strategic  good  sense. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
yielding  me  his  place  on  the  agenda  this 
morntog. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


FEDERAL  SPENDING:  SOME 
CREATURE  COMFORTS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  want  to  offer  to  the  Senate 
the  eighth  to  my  series  of  reports  on 
wasteful  or  inappropriate  Federal  spend- 
ing. I  shall  conclude  the  series  tomorrow, 
the  scheduled  day  for  adjounament. 

I  believe  It  is  important  that  we  focus 
on  the  toappropriate  use  of  tax  funds 
to  this  time  of  devsistatlng  inflation. 

Today,  I  want  to  report  more  fully  on 
a  subject  I  touched  on  to  an  earlier 
speech — the  huge  size  of  some  of  the  re- 
search grants  awarded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

I  mentioned  earlier  several  six-figure 
grants  for  research,  and  reported  that 
some  of  the  top  researchers  on  these 
projects  were  paid  at  annual  rates  of  up 
to  $45,000 — higher  than  the  compensa- 
tion of  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
all  but  the  top  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

Today  I  want  to  list  some  projects 
sponsored  by  the  Foundation  whose  cost 
Is  to  the  millions.  Here  is  a  partial  list: 

Two  million  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  study  the  sex  life  of  crabs. 

Three  million  dollars  for  "Research  In 
Biochemical  Systematics,  Emphaslztog 
Higher  Plants."  I  am  advised  that  this 
study  explores  "the  suspected  hybrid- 
ization between  populations  of  two  close- 
ly related  species  of  American  Junipers 
growing  to  the  same  habitat." 

Two  million  dollars  to  explore  the 
question,  "How  do  we  acquire  the  con- 
cepts with  which  we  categorize  objects 
and  events?"  One  startling  conclusion 
apparently  already  has  been  reached  in 
this  inquiry:  "A  person  must  attend  to 
the  stimulus  objects,  remember  tofor- 
mation  about  Uie  objects,  and  utilize 
some  strategy  In  order  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  what  concept  has  been  used  to 
classify  the  objects."  Perhaps  the  aver- 
age citizen  will  bear  this  in  mind  when 
the  "stimulus  object"  is  his  tax  return. 

One  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  study  toteractions  between 
various  members  of  the  wildlife  com- 
munity. One  Important  area  of  inquiry: 
"the  acquisition  of  nutriment,  and  the 
converse,  the  avoidance  of  being  fed 
upon." 

These  few  examples  vdll  suffice  sis  a 
characterization  of  some  of  the  research 
projects  funded  by  NSF.  As  I  have  said 


before  in  connection  with  discussions 
of  such  studies,  I  do  not  judge  their 
value.  Rather,  I  question  the  appro- 
priateness of  forctog  the  hard-pressed 
taxpayer  to  foot  the  big  bill  for  them. 

And  it  is  a  big  bill. 

Just  the  four  projects  I  have  listed 
today  will  cost  a  total  of  $9.3  million, 
which  means  that  it  will  require  the 
entire  Federal  tax  payments  of  6,000 
American  families  to  pay  for  them,  at  a 
rate  of  $1,536  per  tax  return,  the  average 
amount  paid  in  taxes  per  family. 

Out  of  just  such  expenditures  is  the 
huge  armual  deficit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment created.  And  from  that  deficit 
comes  the  driving  force  behind  the  to- 
fiation  that  bedevils  every  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  mention  also 
the  expenditure  for  foreign  aid.  The  cur- 
rent appropriation  request  has  requests 
for  appropriations  for  100  different 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  this  time  of 
financial  crisis  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  inappropriate  and  fiscsdly  irrespon- 
sible for  the  Congress  to  approve  appro- 
priations to  give  away  tax  funds  to  100 
countries  throughout  the  world.  Out  of 
just  such  expenditures  as  I  have  enum- 
erated this  morntog  is  the  huge  annual 
deficit  the  Federal  Government  created. 
From  that  deficit  comes  the  driving  force 
behind  the  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  10  mtoutes  re- 
matoing. 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 

AMENDMENT — CONFERENCE     RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  conference  report  on  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  legislation  presuma- 
bly will  come  before  the  Senate  today. 
I  want  to  state  that  I  shall  oppose  this 
conference  report.  I  asked  that  the  lead- 
ership protect  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia if  he  Is  not  to  the  Chamber  to 
regard  to  any  untinimous-consent  re- 
quest dealing  with  any  aspect  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  legislation.  I  am  disturbed 
that  the  conferees  eliminated  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  amount  of  credit  that  may  be 
extended  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Already 
credits  to  the  amoimt  of  $469  million 
have  been  extended  to  Russia.  Senate 
legislation  would  put  a  ceiltog  on  addi- 
tional credit  and  guarantees  of  $300 
million. 

The  conferees  eliminated  that  ceiltog 
by  addtog  a  proviso  that  the  President, 
if  he  deems  it  in  the  national  toterest. 
can  lend  to  any  extent  beyond  that  $300 
million  figure  that  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  President.  I  frankly  just  cannot 
understand  why  the  State  Department  is 
determtoed  that  there  be  no  ceiling  on 
subsidized  credit  given  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
State  Department  is  lobbying  day  and 
night  n  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  Senate 
ceiling,  and  it  succeeded  with  the  con- 
ferees. I  think  this  is  a  matter  to  which 
the  Senate  must  give  careful  attention. 

We  know  that  the  United  States  has 
come  out  second  best  on  its  dealings  with 
Russia.  The  so-called  detente,  with  just 
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cause,  has  been  immensely  popular  with 
the  Communist  leaders  in  Russia,  and 
well  It  should  be.  Russia  bought  Amer- 
ican wheat  in  1972  with  American  money. 
Russia  borrowed  the  money  at  subsidized 
interest  rates  to  purchase  the  wheat  from 
the  United  States.  We  know  that  that 
cost  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  we  know  It  cost  the  con- 
sumers many  more  hundreds  of  milUons 
of  dollars. 

I  studied  the  settlement  made  by  the 
State  Department  of  the  Russian  lend- 
lease  debt,  which  was  $2.1  billion,  the 
total  debt.  The  State  Department  nego- 
tiators settled  that  debt  at  3  cents  on  the 
dollar,  plus  another  24  cents  provided 
Russia  was  given  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  and  provided — and  pro- 
vided— Russia  is  given  additional  Export- 
Import  Bank  taxpayer-subsidized  credits. 
It  Is  my  intention  when  the  conference 
report  is  called  up  today  to  speak  at  some 
length  on  this  subject.  I  shall  object  to 
any  unanimous-consent  agreement  in 
regard  to  it. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  use  of  the  huge  borrowings 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  more 
the  Federal  Government  goes  into  the 
money  market,  the  higter  the  interest 
rates  inevitably  will  become.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  to  go  <yut  and  borrow 
this  money.  It  has  been  borrowing  the 
money  at  a  higher  percei^age.  and  then 
it  turns  that  money  over  to  Russia  at  a 
relatively  low  interest  rate.  We  know 
what  the  wage  earner  l»as  to  pay  for 
interest  today.  The  wage  earner,  if  he 
or  she  wants  to  borrow  money  for  a 
home,  an  automobile,  or  what  have  you, 
pays  an  interest  rate  of  12  or  14  percent, 
or  perhaps  higher.  Yet  this  money  is 
turned  over  to  Russia  at  sn  interest  rate 
of  aroimd  6  or  7  percent,   i 

I  shall  resist  this  legislation.  I  expect 
to  talk  at  some  length  wlien  it  is  called 
up  today.  I  again  ask  th^  leadership  to 
protect  me  if  the  Senator! rom  Virginia 
happens  not  to  be  in  the  (diamber  at  the 
time  the  legislation  is  caljed  up.  I  shall 
make  every  effort  to  be  inf  the  Chamber 
throughout  the  day,  but  iff!  am  not  here 
1  hope  my  rights  will  be  m-otected. 

Mr.  President,  I  yieldlback  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  i 


1- 

ORDER  OF  BUS^ESS 

The  PRESIDING  Ol|PICER  (Mr. 
Allen  > .  At  this  time,  in  aqjordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Cliiir  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senatcf  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark)  for  not  f>  exceed  15 
minutes.  i 


THE  CURRENT  OIB  PRICE 

srruATiorf 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presklent,  the  oil 
crisis  is  back  in  the  headl»es.  In  recent 
appearances  before  the  United  Nations, 
President  Ford  and  Secre^uy  Kissinger 
emphasized  the  serious  coiLsequences  of 
continued  high  oil  prices.  If  was  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  at  the  e<}onomic  sum- 
mit meeting.  And  in  the  p^st  few  weeks 
a  number  of  meetings  inl  Washington 
and  elsewhere  have  dramatized  the  re- 


newed concern  of  the  oil  importing  na- 
tions— rich  and  poor — over  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  shut  off 
their  oil  exports,  we  were  worried  that  we 
would  not  have  enough  oil  to  keep  our 
economy  going,  and  our  major  concern 
was  to  get  the  OPEC  nations  to  start  sell- 
ing us  oil  again.  It  is  now  clear  that  the 
reopening  of  the  oil  spigot  by  the  Arab 
nations  has  not  ended  the  crisis  brought 
on  by  the  actions  taken  in  the  past  year 
by  OPEC.  It  may  now  be  worse  than  ever. 
Recent   meetings   of   the   International 
Monetary  Fund,  World  Bank  and  others 
have  made  clear  the  concerns  that,  im- 
less  something  is  done  to  change  the 
situation,  the  economies  of  their  coimtry 
and  almost  every  other  oil  importing  na- 
tion are  in  serious  trouble.  According  to 
some  observers,  it  will  be  as  bad  or  worse 
than  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's. 
The  high  oil  prices  currently  being  com- 
manded by  the  OPEC  nations  threaten 
to  bring  about  economic  and  political 
chaos  throughout  the  world  by  creating 
serious      Inflationary      pressures,      by 
destroying  what  is  left  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  by  creating  seri- 
ous recessions  or  depressions  in  the  devel- 
oped nations  which  import  oil,  and  by 
absolutely  devastating  the  economies  of 
the  developing  nations. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  must  be 
understood  by  political  leaders  every- 
where, because  they  all  have  a  stake  in 
what  is  happening.  Inflation,  recessions, 
depressions  and  the  political,  perhaps 
military,  turmoil  they  bring  will  not  be 
limited  to  a  few  nations.  They  will  se- 
verely damage  all  nations,  including  those 
who  currently  control  the  world's  oil 
production. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  turmoil  is 
the  quadrupling  of  oil  prices  by  the  OPEC 
nations  in  recent  years.  This  means  that 
oil  importing  nations  will  spend  SlOO 
billion  for  foreign  oil  in  1974 — 5  times  as 
much  as  they  spent  in  1972. 

The  most  obvious  and  immediately 
painful  domestic  manifestation  of  this 
development  is  inflation  and  all  that  it 
implies.  Higher  oil  prices  have  meant 
reduced  real  incomes  for  nearly  every- 
one in  the  United  States,  with  espe- 
cially serious  consequences  for  those  with 
already  low  incomes.  They  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  5  percent  fall  in  real 
earnings  for  the  average  worker  last 
year.  Additionally,  the  impact  of  high 
oil  prices  continues  to  spread  through 
the  economy,  since  oil  is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction or  distribution  of  almost  every 
component  of  gross  national  product. 
However,  as  serious  as  this  is,  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  problem. 

The  high  price  of  oil  is  also  generating 
unemployment  and  recessions.  Since  the 
oil  Is  'lelng  imported,  raising  its  price 
has  exactly  the  same  effect  on  the  level 
of  economic  activity  as  a  tax  increase.  It 
causes  unemployment  by  taking  money 
out  of  the  economy,  in  the  same  way  a 
tax  increase  can  cause  unemployment. 
High  oil  prices,  therefore,  have  the 
double-barrelled  effect  of  simultaneously 
causing  inflation  and  unemployment. 
Coupled  with  the  restrictive  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  brought  on  by  inflation, 
this  should  be  sufSclent  to  cause  serious 


recessions  in  many  countries.  This  dual 
impact  of  high  oil  prices  was  one  of  the 
major  concerns  expressed  by  many  of 
the  pa-ticipants  at  the  economic  summit 
conference. 

Prospects  for  the  developing  nations 
are  even  worse.  They  will  spend  $15  bil- 
lion to  import  oil  this  year,  versus  only 
$5  billion  in  1972.  This  $10  billion  differ- 
ence exceeds  all  the  foreign  aid  received 
by  these  countries  last  year.  Thus,  the 
impact  of  higher  prices  is  worse  than  if 
all  their  foreign  aid  had  been  cut  off. 
If  we  add  to  that  the  imusually  high  cost 
of  food,  we  can  see  the  impending  disas- 
ter. On  top  of  these  internal  problems, 
there  is  the  impact  of  higher  oil  prices 
on  the  international  monetary  system 
and  on  the  world  trade  in  general.  We 
learned  recently  that  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments ran  a  deficit  of  $2.74  billion  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year.  Oil  import- 
ing coimtries  are  now  running  an  oil 
deficit  of  $100  billion  annually,  and  the 
total  deficit  over  the  next  decade  may 
reach  $1  trillion.  How  can  this  deficit  be 
paid  for?  It  seems  impossible  that  ex- 
ports can  be  increased  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  this.  If  the  oil  importing  na- 
tions simply   incresise   their  exports  to 
each  other,  it  will  have  no  effect  at  all  on 
their  net  balance  of  payments  deficit, 
but  there  is  the  danger  that  a  trade  war 
will  be  generated  by  each  country's  try- 
ing to  save  itself  by  itself.  And  the  OPEC 
nations  will  not  import  enough  from 
their  oil  customers  to  make  much  of  a 
dent  In  this  $100  billion. 

The  most  obvious  solution  to  this 
would  appear  to  be  lower  oil  prices,  and 
there  can  be  little  disagreement  that 
this  would  help.  But  how  much,  if  any, 
reduction  in  the  price  of  imported  oil 
is  it  reasonable  to  expect?  Even  a  drop 
of  $2  or  $3  a  barrel,  which  may  well  be 
the  most  we  can  reallsticaUy  hope  for. 
will  still  result  in  a  continued  massive  oil 
deficit  or  balance  of  trade  deficit. 

This  is  an  extremely  imstable  situa- 
tion. These  huge  deficits  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  but  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  whatever  changes  do  occur 
will  result  in  a  higher  degree  of  economic 
stability  or  equity.  To  many  people, 
worldwide  economic  and  political  chaos 
is  Inevitable,  unless  rapid  and  dramatic 
steps  are  taken  to  resolve  these  diffi- 
culties. There  are.  however,  many  re- 
sponsible and  well  informed  individuals 
who  do  not  accept  this  forecast.  They  be- 
lieve that,  while  the  situation  is  serious, 
with  many  consequences,  very  unpleas- 
ant consequences,  economic  ruin  Is  not 
likely.  It  is  argued  that  the  dislocations 
caused  by  high  oil  prices  are  so  painful 
principally  because  they  occurred  so 
rapidly.  If  the  increase  had  occurred 
gradually  over  a  10-year  period,  the 
world's  economy  would  have  adjusted 
to  those  changes  without  much  diffi- 
culty. At  least,  many  would  so  argue. 

It  will  take  a  few  years  to  adjust  to  the 
sudden  Increase,  but  the  adjustment  will 
be  made,  in  large  measure  as  a  result  of 
natural  economic  forces — the  interac- 
tion of  supply  and  demand.  High  oil 
prices  will  lower  oil  imports  and  con- 
sumption and  provide  great  Incentives 
for  conservation,  exploration  for  new  oil, 
and  the  search  for  alternative  sources  of 
energy.  It  is  Impossible  to  do  much  in 
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the  short  run,  but  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years,   these   adjustments   will   be 

made. 

Proponents  of  this  position  point  out 
that  new  sources  of  oil  will  soon  be  avail- 
able. For  example,  by  the  end  of  this 
decade,  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  only 
be  self-sufficient  in  oil.  it  will  be  a  net 
exporter — sis  a  result  of  production  from 
its  oil  reserves  in  the  North  Sea.  If  the 
price  of  oil  remains  high,  the  United 
States  may  well  become  an  exporter  of  oil 
within  a  decade.  Therefore,  continued 
high  oil  prices  will  result  In  great  in- 
creases in  oil  production  8uid,  ultimately, 
lower  oil  prices. 

The  possibility  of  these  developments 
has  led  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  long  run,  the  OPEC 
nations  will  be  better  off  with  oil  prices 
lower  than  those  currently  in  effect.  This 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  oil  available  in 
the  long  run.  The  most  optimistic  sce- 
nario then  is  that  the  OPEC  nations  will 
soon  realize  this  and  voluntarily  reduce 
the  price  of  oil  substantisdly.  The  second 
most  optimistic  projection  is  that  they 
will  drop  the  price  somewhat  before  too 
long  and  this,  combined  with  the  inevi- 
table workings  of  supply  and  demand, 
will  result  in  a  reswonably  stable  resolu- 
tion to  the  current  dilemma  within  a  few 
years. 

Any  Judgment  concerning  the  appro- 
priate policy  for  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  oil  situation  depends  in 
part  upon  Judgments  concerning  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  above  argument.  But 
some  policies  seem  appropriate  regard- 
less of  these  judgments — that  is,  they  are 
appropriate  as  measures  either  to  avoid 
a  crisis  or  to  facilitate  the  adjustments 
to  a  temporarily  unpleasant  situation. 
Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  such 
policies,  however,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  recent  development  which  should  be 
considered. 

A  strong  argument  can  be  made  that 
the  oil  price  increases  are  Justified,  that 
they  represent  a  step  toward  greater 
equity  in  this.  Some  argue  that  oil  prices 
have  lagged  behind  other  prices.  But,  oil 
prices  have  risen  more  in  the  last  2  years 
than  most  other  prices  have  in  2  decades. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  difficxilt  to  Judge  the 
appropriateness  of  relative  price  in- 
creases of  different  products.  They  gen- 
erally reflect  differences  in  relative  costs, 
and  the  cost  of  producing  oil  has  not 
risen  substantially  in  the  OPEC  nations. 

It  has  been  argued  that,  regardless 
of  production  costs,  high  oil  prices  are 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  eco- 
nomics of  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations. 
It  can  be  argued  that  any  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  f  ramers  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  income  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  should  not  seek  low- 
er oil  prices.  However,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  not  Jiist  a  mat- 
ter of  rich  oil  importing  nations  versus 
poor  oil  exporting  nations.  The  countries 
which  have  been  hurt  the  most  by  high 
oil  prices  are  the  poor  nations  which 
must  import  their  oil  and  oil-related 
products  such  as  fertilizer.  Therefore,  al- 
though it  may  be  true  that  the  relative 
Incomes  of  the  OPEC  nations  and  the 
advanced  industrialized  nations  are  more 
equitable  as  a  result  of  high  oil  prices,  it 


is  difficult  to  find  any  moral  Justification 
for  what  they  have  meant  to  most  of  the 
developing  nations. 

In  general,  monopoly  pricing  has  two 
adverse  effects.  It  distorts  resource  allo- 
cations, and  that  is  happening  in  oil.  The 
high  price  is  causing  many  resources  to 
be  devoted  to  higher  cost  sources  of  oil 
and  other  energy.  It  also  usually  works 
hardships  on  the  poor.  High  oil  prices 
have  this  effect,  not  Just  the  poorer  citi- 
izens  in  affluent  nations  but  especially 
the  poor  in  the  poorest  nations.  On  bal- 
ance, therefore,  I  find  it  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  argument  that  high  oil  prices 
are  economically  and  morally  justified 
and  that  no  efforts  should  be  made  to 
lower  them. 

As  stated  earlier,  judgments  concern- 
ing the  proper  policies  for  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  other  oil 
importing  nations  depend  to  some  extent 
on  judgments  concerning  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  and  the  fairness  of  exist- 
ing oil  prices.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  set 
of  actions  which  seems  appropriate  re- 
gardless of  the  latter  Judgments.  They 
will  help  the  transition  to  a  more  stable 
world  economy  even  if  such  a  transition 
is  already  in  the  cards.  And  these  policies 
are  consistent  with  what  I  believe  most 
people  would  consider  to  be  a  more  equi- 
table economic  situation  than  currently 
exists. 

The  most  important  principle  to  be 
followed  in  setting  these  policies  is  co- 
operation among  the  oil  Importing  na- 
tions— rich  and  poor.  The  temptation  for 
each  nation  to  go  its  own  way  is  substan- 
tial. Unilateral  action  to  arrange  a  spe- 
cial deal,  to  get  a  guaranteed  oil  supply, 
or  a  guaranteed  price  has  a  great  deal  of 
appeal  as  a  shortrun  solution.  But  in  the 
longer  run,  it  Is  not  in  the  Interest  of 
any  oil  Importing  nation.  Cooperation 
will  achieve  much  more  than  Independ- 
ent action — both  to  achieve  lower  prices 
and  to  minimize  the  effects  of  high  oil 
prices. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement 
that  a  united  bargaining  front  is  neces- 
sary to  negotiate  a  lower  oil  price  with 
the  OPEC  nations.  Recent  meetings  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States, 
United  BUngdom,  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many, and  Japan  have  discussed  ways  of 
combatting  the  cartel  tactics  of  the  oil 
producers — fuel  conservation,  shaiing  of 
supplies,  establishing  an  oil  reserve,  re- 
taliatory price  increases,  and  changes  in 
the  international  banking  system.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  the  major  oil  consuming 
nations  announced  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple on  an  oil  sharing  and  conservation 
plan.  It  appears  that  these  nations  now 
realize  the  necessity  for  Joint  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  oil  crisis. 

The  most  obvious  purpose  of  these 
efforts  is  to  attempt  to  achieve  a  lower- 
ing of  oil  prices.  There  are  those  who 
argue  that  oil  prices  will  fall  eventually 
because  all  cartels,  eventually  collapse. 
This  is  almost  certainly  true,  but  we  can- 
not afford  to  wait  for  this  to  happen.  A 
concerted  effort  to  lower  prices  is  essen- 
tial but  how  can  this  be  accomplished 
and  what  should  be  done  in  the  interim 
to  minimize  the  damage  done  by  high  oil 
prices?  The  answers  to  these  two  ques- 
tions are  closely  related.  A  sound  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  among  the  Import- 


ing nations  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
high  oil  prices  would  make  it  easier  to 
bring  about  lower  oil  prices  and  should 
perhaps  be  the  first  order  of  business. 
The  oil  cartel  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  lower  its  prices  when  it  sees  that  we 
are  united  in  many  ways — not  just  in 
seeking  lower  oil  prices. 

We  are  all  facing  the  combined  threat 
of  recession  and  intensified  inflation.  All 
the  nations  involved  must  realize  that 
they  cannot  isolate  themselves  from  this 
worldwide  development.  No  nation  can 
save  itself  by  adopting  traditional  pro- 
tectionist devices  in  an  effort  to  export 
its  own  inflation  and  unemployment. 
This  realization  should  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  cooperative  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  of  the  importing  nations. 

The  inflation  generated  by  high  oil 
prices  has  intensified  the  pressiu-e  to  con- 
trol inflation  here  and  abroad.  Most  gov- 
ernments know  only  one  way  to  do  this — 
by  reducing  spending,  raising  taxes,  and 
curtailing  expansion  of  the  money  supply. 
They  simply  try  to  slow  down  the  econ- 
omy in  hopes  of  slowing  down  inflation 
as  well.  Unfortunately,  this  also  means 
recession  and  imemployment. 

This  course  of  action  is  never  pleasant 
and  governments  usually  do  all  they  can 
to  avoid  it.  However,  in  the  current  situ- 
ation the  fact  that  so  much  money  is 
leaving  the  country  to  pay  for  oil  makes 
such  a  policy  exceptionally  painful.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  the  higher  oil  prices 
are  already  affecting  the  imemployment 
rate  in  the  same  way  a  tax  increase  does. 

This  fiscal  policy  of  the  United  States 
had  become  restrictive  even  without  the 
belt  tightening  currently  imderway.  It 
was  quite  expansionary  in  1972,  but  has 
become  increasingly  restrictive  in  1973 
and  1974.  When  this  is  combined  with  the 
extremely  tight  monetary  policy  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  restrictive  ef- 
fects of  high  oil  prices,  the  outlook  for 
our  economy  is  stagnation  or  worse.  If 
all  the  other  oil  importing  countries 
follow  similar  policies,  a  worldwide  re- 
cession or  possibly  even  a  depression 
seems  probable. 

It  should  be  possible  at  least  for  the 
major  oil  importing  nations  to  agree 
upon  a  set  of  guidelines  for  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  which  each  of  them 
would  follow.  The  most  serious  problem 
to  be  considered  in  establishing  these 
guidelines  is  the  huge  amoimt  of  savings 
being  generated  by  the  OPEC  nations. 
If  this  is  not  reinvested  by  them  or  if 
an  equal  amount  of  spending  is  not  intro- 
duced by  other  governments,  serious  un- 
employment is  inevitable.  The  need  for 
such  governmental  action  is  now  a  well 
established  principle  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  now  needs  to  be  applied 
at  the  intemational  level. 

In  the  current  situation,  a  completely 
satisfactory  solution  to  this  is  probably 
impossible.  However,  If  there  is  not  some 
intemational  agreement  on  the  appro- 
priate degree  of  monetary  and  fiscal  re- 
straint, the  results  will  be  worse  than 
necessary. 

A  mutually  acceptable  set  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  will  help  assure  the 
stability  of  the  Intemational  monetary 
system  and  help  to  recycle  the  money 
received  by  the  OPEC  nations.  There  has 
already  been  a  significant  amount  of 
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cooperation  in  this  arfa,  but  this  will 
continue  only  as  long  :»s  it  is  obvious 
that  the  system  is  reasonably  equitable 
to  everyone  involved  aid  something  is 
done  to  recycle  the  oil  pioney.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  floating  rate  system 
currently  in  use  involve^  a  great  deal  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  trust.  A  set  of 
guidelines  for  the  current  managed  float 
has  been  established,  aijd  it  has  worked 
reasonably  well  so  far.  |t  is  essential  to 
worldwide  economic  sUfcility  that  this 
system  continue  to  operalte. 

The  most  serious  prc^lem  in  this  re- 
spect involves  the  recj^ling  of  the  oil 
money.  Most  of  the  Olfec  nations  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  sfend  all  of  their 
increased  revenues,  eittfsr  at  home  or 
abroad.  Currently,  a  higi  percentage  of 
it  is  in  short-term  securities  or  deposits 
in  a  few  banks  in  a  fev  industrialized 
countries,  because  of  th(|  financial  con- 
servatism of  these  gover^ents  and  be- 
cause of  high  short-temi  interest  rates. 
Banks  are  imwilling  to  ^nd  these  funds 
because  they  can  be  witfidrawn  rapidly 
if  the  OPEC  nations  (%sire.  Financial 
institutions  are  also  relu(Stant  to  channel 
this  money  into  the  de^loping  nations 
which  need  it  so  badly,, ^because  of  the 
riskiness  of  such  investinfcnts. 

One  of  the  most  se|ious  problems, 
therefore,  is  how  to  chanfiel  funds  which 
are  in  short-term  secufities  in  indus- 
trialized countries  into;  long-term  in- 
vestments in  developing  «)untries.  A  par- 
tial solution  is  to  effect  a  shift  in  the 
interest  rate  structures,  decreasing  short- 
term  rates  and  increajting  long-term 
rates.  This  would  help  §et  money  into 
long-term  securities,  bul  it  would  not 
persuade  anyone  to  tak^the  risk  of  in- 
vesting in  the  developinpt  nations.  One 
possible  answer  is  for  t%e  governments 
of  the  developed  nationi  to  underwrite 
this  effort,  to  guarantee  |>art  of  the  in- 
vestment In  projects  Ko  desperately 
needed  in  so  many  jount|les. 

Something  must  be  d0ne  to  get  this 
money  back  Into  circulat^n.  It  currently 
poses  a  serious  threat  t|  International 
financial  stability  and  itfvirtually  guar- 
antees recession  or  wors^  in  many  coun- 
tries. Cooperative  efforfe  through  the 
International  Monetary  ?und  and  by  the 
developed  nations  are  necessary  to  re- 
solve this  issue.  i 

The  American  dollar  is  In  a  rather  uni- 
que position  today.  Despiie  our  huge  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit,  the  dollar  Is  rela- 
tively strong  compared  te  other  curren- 
cies, since  so  much  of  the  oil  money  is  in 
American  securities.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  is  the  time  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  increase  imports  as  much  as 
possible,  both  to  help  the  telance-of-pay- 
ments  deflcits  other  countries  are  run- 
ning and  to  help  flght  domestic  inflation. 
This  proposal  may  well  be  worth  further 
consideration  as  a  cooperative  effort  to 
recycle  the  oil  money. 

Simply  maintaining  the  status  quo  In 
world  trade  and  international  flnance 
will  be  difficult.  We  will  jsrobably  move 
forward  to  Increased  cooperation,  a 
sounder  international  monetary  system 
and  more  world  trade,  or  backward  Into 
distrust,  a  wrecked  international  mone- 
tary system  and  sharply  reduced  trade. 
The  pressures  for  policies  ^hich  will  lead 
to  the  latter  are  intense.  There  are  pres- 


sures to  oppose  trade  expansior  on  the 
grounds  that  exports  create  inflation,  but 
efforts  to  cure  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment by  trade  restriction  are  self  de- 
feating. They  eventually  lead  to  more  of 
both.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that  the  Senate 
pass  a  good  trade  reform  bill  this  year. 
Expanded  trade  will  help  to  reduce  in- 
flation and  unemployment,  and  thus 
lessen  the  imi>act  of  high  oil  prices.  By 
strengthening  the  economic  bonds  be- 
tween the  oU  importing  nations,  it  will 
strengthen  their  hand  in  seeking  lower 
oil  prices. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pressure  In  this 
coimtry  to  impose  export  controls,  espe- 
cially on  feed  grains  due  to  the  antici- 
pated low  harvest  caused  by  the  drought 
and  early  freeze  and  President  Ford  has 
recently  moved  to  cancel  some  grain  ship- 
ments. Presumably  such  controls  would 
help  keep  down  the  price  of  food  in  this 
country.  However,  a  decrease  in  food  ex- 
ports would  hurt  our  balance  of  payments 
and  thus  lead  to  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar. This  in  turn  would  lead  to  Increased 
exports  of  other  goods  and  higher  Import 
prices.  In  general,  the  reduction  in  food 
prices  would  be  offset  by  higher  prices 
for  other  goods.  Export  controls  would 
have  another  adverse  effect.  By  denying 
food  to  our  trading  partners,  we  would 
certainly  reduce  the  solidarity  that  is 
needed  in  the  other  areas  I  have  men- 
tioned in  these  remarks.  Unilaterally  im- 
posed export  controls  would  do  little  to 
strengthen  our  hand  in  bargaining  for 
lower  oil  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  we 
should  not  completely  rule  out  export 
controls.  Extremely  high  grain  prices 
might  be  more  damaging  to  our  trading 
partners  than  some  limitation  on  ex- 
ports. It  may  be  that  a  mutusdly  agreed 
upon  set  of  prices  and  quotas  would  be 
preferable.  However,  these  should  be  mu- 
tually agreed  upon,  and  not  unilaterally 
imposed.  My  purpose  here  is  not  to  argue 
for  export  controls,  but  to  point  out  that 
the  current  grain  shortage  may  well  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  and  need  for  addi- 
tional cooperation  among  nations. 

I  was  very  encouraged  to  hear  of  Pres- 
ident Ford's  commitment  to  an  interna- 
tional grain  reserve  in  his  speech  before 
the  United  Nations.  Such  a  reserve  is  a 
necessary  part  of  any  long-nm  solution 
to  food  shortages  and  the  hardships 
caused  to  both  farmers  and  consumers 
by  severe  fluctuation  In  food  prices.  The 
questions  of  what  to  do  about  this  year's 
grain  shortage  and  worldwide  hunger 
must  be  examined  in  the  context  of  this 
commitment  to  an  international  grain 
reserve.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  min- 
imize the  problems  of  the  world  food 
shortage  through  cooperation,  we  will  be 
stronger  in  bargaining  for  lower  oil 
prices. 

In  addition  to  the  compelling  human- 
itarian reasons  for  such  a  reserve,  there 
are  also  very  practical  ones,  including  its 
impact  on  other  nations  with  control  over 
other  basic  commodities.  There  is  a  very 
real  possibility  that  these  nations  will 
try  to  form  their  own  cartels  and  jack  up 
the  prices  of  these  commodities.  In  fact, 
It  Is  already  happening  with  some  prod- 
ucts such  as  bauxite.  Our  commitment  on 
grain  reserves  should  lessen  this  threat 
and  thus  avoid  the  need  for  a  "Project 


Independence"  in  each  of  these  commod- 
ities. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  specific 
oil-related  measures  on  which  the  oil- 
importing  nations  must  cooperate.  Per- 
haps they  all  fall  under  the  general  head- 
ing of  Project  Independence — a  project 
which  is  much  more  likely  to  succeed  if 
it  is  an  international,  rather  than  a  na- 
tional effort.  The  United  States  has  the 
potential  to  supply  itself  with  all  the  oil 
it  needs,  but  this  is  of  little  comfort  to 
other  oil-importing  nations  unless  they 
are  assured  some  of  it.  The  establishment 
of  an  international  oil  reserve  is  clearly 
one  way  to  provide  such  assurance  and 
to  provide  protection  against  any  future 
embargoes  on  oil  efforts.  Clearly,  an  oU 
reserve  should  be  a  high  priority  itan. 
Along  with  this  should  be  some  agree- 
ment on  limiting  oil  imports.  France  has 
already  set  such  a  Umit.  If  all  the  major 
oil  importers  did  so,  it  would  not  only 
ease  many  of  the  pressures  caused  by 
high  oil  prices,  but  might  well  be  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  bringing  about  lower 
prices. 

An  international  oil  conservation  effort 
is  esswitial.  Each  nation  should  try  to 
do  what  it  can  by  itself,  but  cooperation 
is  equally  desirable.  Conservation  re- 
quires sacrifice  and  sacrifice  is  easier 
when  everybody  Is  involved.  Since  energy 
conservation  may  very  well  mean  a  lower 
rate  of  economic  growth,  some  interna- 
tional agreement  on  this  is  necessary.  If 
a  few  nations  fail  to  conserve  «iergy  and 
grow  more  rapidly  than  those  who  do, 
the  unity  of  the  oil  importing  nations  will 
undoubtedly  suffer. 

If  Project  Independence  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, attention  must  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  minimum  oil 
price.  Before  any  country  makes  an  all- 
out  commitment  to  developing  new 
sources  of  oil  and  other  forms  of  energy, 
it  must  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
a  decent  return  on  Its  investment.  As 
long  as  there  is  much  chance  that  the 
price  of  oil  will  fall  to  $3  or  $4  a  barrel 
someday,  it  makes  little  sense  to  Invest 
in  a  project  which  will  produce  oil  costing 
$5  or  $6  a  barrel.  However,  such  a  situa- 
tion exists  today.  Arab  oU  costs  only  a 
few  cents  a  barrel  to  produce,  and  the 
price  of  oil  may  well  be  lowered  substan- 
tially if  other  nations  seem  likely  to  in- 
crease their  own  oil  production.  The  very 
existence  of  this  possibility  makes  it  less 
likely  that  expensive  new  sources  of  oil 
will  be  developed. 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  establish- 
ing a  floor  on  the  price  of  oil  in  the 
United  States  to  protect  and  encourage 
domestic  production.  Once  again,  this 
must  be  more  than  unilateral  policy. 
Only  if  the  major  oil  importing  nations 
agree  on  such  a  floor  is  It  likely  to  have 
much  effect.  An  agreement  on  this  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  achieve,  and  It 
raises  a  variety  of  questions  concerning 
equity.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  an  issue  which 
should  be  carefully  explored.  If  an  agree- 
ment can  be  reached,  it  should  certainly 
be  easier  to  negotiate  lower  prices  with 
OPEC. 

I  have  spent  some  time  now  outlining 
a  number  of  areas  in  which  cooperation 
among  oil  Importing  nations  may  be  de- 
sirable: monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  trade. 
International  monetary  system,  recycling 
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oil  money,  restructuring  interest  rates, 
oil  reserve,  grain  reserve,  energy  con- 
servation, limitations  on  oil  imports,  a 
floor  on  the  price  of  oil,  and  Project 
Independence  in  general.  Cooperation  in 
these  matters  can  help  the  adjustment 
to  higher  oil  prices  as  well  as  increase 
the  probability  that  oil  prices  will  be 
lowered.  These  cooperative  efforts  must 
include  the  developing  nations — for  rea- 
sons of  humanltarianism,  to  help 
strengthen  our  bargaining  position  with 
OPEC  nations  and  to  forestall  the  devel- 
opment of  cartels  among  other  nations 
producing  scarce  commodities. 

The  posture  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  OPEC  nations  has  received 
much  attention.  The  Ford  and  Kissinger 
speeches  before  the  United  Nations  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  have  been  both  praised 
and  denounced  as  "getting  tough'',  "hard 
line"  or  even  "sabre  rattling".  There  has 
been  some  debate  concerning  whether  a 
tough  or  a  cooperative  stance  toward  the 
OPEC  nations  is  appropriate. 

However,  such  debate  is  relatively 
meaningless  unless  there  are  specific 
"tough"  or  "coop>erative"  steps  which  we 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  take. 
There  are  more  important  criteria  for 
establishing  our  policies  than  trying  to 
insure  that  they  can  be  properly  de- 
scribed by  one  of  these  labels.  The  most 
important  step  is  to  establish  the  credi- 
bility and  determination  of  the  United 
States  and  other  oil  Importers  to  do 
whatever  Is  necessary  and  feasible.  We 
must  have  a  coherent  policy  and  the  will 
to  carry  It  out.  We  must  know  our  own 
mind  and  make  sure  the  other  countries 
know  it  as  well. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions  for  our  posture  vis  a  vis 
the  OPEC  nations  have  been  advanced. 
Meaningful  import  quotas,  serious  efforts 
at  conservation,  a  price  floor  on  oil.  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  oil  reserves 
and  imlty  among  the  oil  importing  na- 
tions would  provide  substantial  evidence 
of  our  determination  to  restore  economic 
stability  to  the  world.  These  and  similar 
measures  would  establish  a  more  believ- 
able "hard  line"  than  all  the  bluster  in 
the  world  about  the  possibility  of  military 
action.  The  threat  of  military  action  Is. 
among  other  things,  simply  not  credible. 
Quotas,  conservation,  and  so  forth,  are 
feasible  but  we  are  still  far  from  estab- 
lishing credibility  on  these  matters.  We 
must  take  the  leadership  in  doing  so.  The 
Government  of  the  most  powerful  econ- 
omy In  the  world,  the  Gk>veniment  of  the 
United  States,  has  both  the  responsibility 
and  the  ability  to  take  the  Initiative  in 
these  efforts — efforts  which  will  ease  the 
adjustment  to  high  oil  prices  and  which 
constitute  the  most  credible  hard  line  for 
the  purpose  of  bargaining  for  lower 
prices. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  posture  is 
being  adapted,  we  should  realize  that  ul- 
timately there  has  to  be  cooperation 
between  the  oil  Importing  and  exporting 
nations.  The  revenues  received  by  the 
OPEC  nations  must  be  recycled  and  suc- 
cessful. Recycling  will  require  action  by 
both  oil  importing  and  oil  exporting 
nations.  Since  it  Is  obviously  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  Involved.  It  should  be  possible 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  method  for 
doing  so.  This,  In  turn,  will  necessarily 


Involve  some  imderstsmdlng  on  price 
levels  and  price  changes. 

The  problems  brought  on  by  high  oil 
prices  will  not  be  resolved  until  this  oc- 
ciu-s.  Therefore,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  not 
only  essentisd  to  have  cooperation  among 
the  oil  Importing  nations,  but  between 
the  Importing  and  exporting  nations  as 
well.  Only  then  will  the  problems  caused 
by  high  oil  prices  be  truly  resolved. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done 
by  Congress  and  the  admlnlstratiOTi  in 
establishing  policies  for  dealing  with  the 
world  oil  crisis.  Even  those  who  stUl  do 
not  want  to  call  it  a  crisis  must  realize 
that  action  to  ease  the  burdens  of  high 
oil  prices  Is  necessary  now. 

We  must  resolve  to  solve  this  problem 
through  cooperation  on  a  variety  of  mat- 
ters. And  we  must  make  it  clear  to  the 
OPEC  nations  that  we  are  serious  about 
coming  to  grips  with  the  tough  issues 
involved.  Only  when  the  spirit  of  inter- 
national coop'.iration  and  our  determina- 
tion to  do  what  must  be  done  are  well 
established  will  we  see  much  progress. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  according  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent. 


THE  PRICE  OF  PROPANE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Is  now 
actively  considering  a  regulation  to  al- 
low an  imniediate  3-  to  5-cents-per-gal- 
lon  increase  in  the  price  of  propane. 

I  am  strenously  opposed  to  any  such 
increase.  In  my  opinion,  the  price  of 
propane  Is  already  too  high  and  if  any- 
thing it  should  be  rolled  bswik. 

Millions  of  Americans,  many  of  them 
elderly  and  on  low  Incomes,  depend  on 
this  fuel  to  heat  their  homes  and  cook 
their  meals.  There  Is  serious  concern  to- 
day about  how  some  of  these  people  will 
be  able  to  get  through  the  winter.  To 
inflict  yet  another  price  increase  on  top 
of  the  200  to  300  percent  increases  last 
year  would  be  a  cruel  and  crushing 
blow. 

Perhaps  the  worst  thing  about  this  pro- 
posal Is  that  It  will  not  accomplish  Its 
aimounced  purposes. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
argues  that  a  price  Increase  is  necessary 
to  head  off  a  supply  shortage  this  winter 
and  it  assumes  that  higher  prices  will 
stlmiUate  greater  production.  But  let  us 
look  at  what  happened  last  year  when 
propane  prices  were  allowed  to  double. 

Did  those  price  Increases  stimulate 
greater  production?  Not  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  which  reports  that 
1973  production.  447  million  barrels,  was 
virtually  unchanged  from  the  1972  out- 
put, 444  million  barrels.  The  only  thing 
that  expanded  that  year  were  the  earn- 
ings of  producers  who  saw  their  Income 
grow  from  $850  million  to  $1^  bllllcm. 

There  Is  good  reason  why  traditional 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  do  not  op- 


erate In  the  case  of  propane  as  they 
might  with  other  products.  Fully  70  per- 
cent of  the  propane  produced  In  this 
country  comes  as  a  side  product  of  natu- 
ral gas  drUlings.  The  number  of  drillings 
we  have  in  any  given  year  is  determined 
by  the  price  for  the  major  product,  natu- 
ral gas,  not  the  price  established  for 
one  of  Its  relatively  minor  byproducts. 
The  PEA  proposal  is  truly  trying  to  wag 
a  dog  by  its  tail. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  should 
be  made  In  this  cormection.  Even  if  the 
PEA  were  correct  in  believing  a  price  In- 
crease would  induce  new  production, 
there  would  be  no  justification  for  allow- 
ing the  price  increase  to  apply  to  pro- 
pane gas  already  produced  and  now  be- 
ing held  in  Inventory.  Those  Inventories 
as  of  May  31,  1974,  were  at  one  of  the 
highest  levels  in  recent  history,  some  68 
million  barrels  as  compared  to  44  million 
barrels  last  year. 

To  permit  higher  prices  to  be  charged 
for  propane  being  held  in  storage  would 
be  to  reward  the  many  "brokers"  active 
In  this  field  and  responsible  for  many  of 
the  price  and  supply  problems  the  coun- 
try has  experienced. 

A  second,  and  in  my  opinion,  the  ma- 
jor purpose  for  these  proposed  Increases 
Is  to  discourage  consimaptlon  of  propane, 
especially  by  new  users.  The  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration's  own  statement 
makes  this  clear: 

If  prices  for  propane  are  too  low  In  relation 
to  prices  of  other  fuels,  particularly  fuels 
derived  exclusively  from  crude  oil,  excessive 
demand  for  propane  would  very  likely  result, 
especially  from  segments  of  the  market  which 
had  not  been  previously  using  propane. 

Now,  this  may  make  fine  theory,  but 
it  will  make  for  a  very  cold  winter  for 
those  who  must  live  with  the  policy.  For 
many  families  using  propane,  the  choice 
is  already  a  desperate  one — between  ade- 
quately heating  their  homes  or  ade- 
quately feeding  their  children. 

By  far  the  greatest  use  made  of  pro- 
pane is  for  residential  heating  and  cook- 
ing. My  own  State  of  Missouri  Is  the  No. 
1  user  of  propane  for  those  purposes  In 
the  Nation. 

While  it  may  be  possible  for  Individuals 
to  forego  a  vacation  trip  or  to  carpwol  in 
response  to  an  increase  in  gasoline  prices, 
those  are  not  options  open  to  propane 
users.  A  warm  home  and  a  decent  meal 
are  not  things  one  can  or  should  be  asked 
to  do  without. 

The  FEA  is  kidding  itself  if  it  believes 
that  the  effect  of  a  price  increase  would 
be  to  discourage  new  users  from  coming 
into  the  market.  Those  new  users,  in  large 
part,  are  Industries  and  corporations, 
some  of  whom  use  propane  as  feedstock 
in  the  manufactiu'e  of  their  products.  No 
5  cents  per  gallon  increase  is  going  to 
dissuade  a  corporation  from  obtaining  a 
material  it  needs  and  wants,  such  as 
propane. 

The  people  who  will  be  discouraged 
from  using  propane  will  not  be  these  big 
corporations,  but  the  rural  family  or  eld- 
erly couple  or  those  living  in  mobile 
homes,  who  depend  on  it  for  basic  needs. 
They  will  be  discouraged,  because  5  cents 
niore  per  gallon  Is  more  than  they  can 
pay.  The  effect,  then,  of  this  proposed 
price  Increase,  It  seems  to  me,  will  be  to 
make   available   greater   share    of   the 
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propane  supply  to  the  liirge  corporations 
who  will  be  the  only  o©es  able  to  afford 
it.  I 

There  is  another  wajl  and  a  more  hu- 
mane way  to  control  idemand  for  this 
vital  commodity  and  tltat  is  through  the 
allocation  program  wWch  the  FEA  ad- 
ministers. It  can  be  used  to  prevent  new 
users  from  entering  the  market  in  the 
same  way  that  FEA  used  its  allocation 
authority  to  prevent  lafrge  quantities  of 
propane  from  being  usei  to  produce  syn- 
thetic natural  gas.  Thei^  is  no  reason  the 
FEA  cannot  take  similar  actions  to  pre- 
vent new  industrial  and  commercial  users 
coming  into  the  propaiBB  market  to  take 
advantage  of  its  relatively  low  price. 

I  foimd  it  interesting  that  the  FEA 
statement  would  compare  this  proposed 
price  increase  to  the  refcent  increase  al- 
lowed in  the  price  of  o^l  oil.  In  a  study 
of  that  oil  price  increase,  the  General 
Accounting  OfiBce  concluded  it  had  done 
nothing  to  Increase  pro|[uction,  but  had 
done  a  great  deal  to  ir^rease  major  oil 
company  profits.  f 

In  summary.  I  do  noi  believe  we  can 
afford  to  burden  the  Aclerican  consum- 
er with  yet  another  incriease  in  the  price 
of  propane.  Nor  do  I  bel^ve  that  such  an 
increase  would  material^  affect  produc- 
tion. I  urge  the  Senate  %o  go  on  record 
calling  for  this  regulatfon  to  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  President,  pendlnglon  the  calendar 
is  Senate  Resolution  421  introduced  by 
me,  along  with  23  cospoisors.  This  reso- 
lution deals  with  the  propane  price  prob- 
lem we  are  facing.  I  am  Bopeful  that,  be- 
fore Congress  recesses,  we  can  have  this 
resolution  debated  and  ^ted  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  Re.s^lution  424  be 
printed  in  the  Record  atithis  point. 

There  being  no  objectfDn.  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  424)  order*  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  followsl 

S.  Res.  42<|[ 

WliereaB,  the  Federal  Ei^rgy  Administra- 
tion bas  proposed  a  cbangelln  Its  price  regu- 
lations (Federal  RegUter,  iept.  10,  1974)  to 
permit  an  immediate  3  to  S  cent-per-gallon 
Increase  In  the  price  of  jpropane  gas  and 
other  natural  gas  liquids; 

Whereas,  the  proposed  l^rease  is  not  re- 
lated to  any  specific  produoJlon  cost  Increase 
but  is  Intended  rather  as  san  Incentive  for 
greater  production  and  to  c^scourage  new  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  usfrs  from  entering 
the  market:  v 

Whereas,  the  proposed  increase  is  unlikely 
to  acheve  the  Intended  production  effect  be- 
cause 70  "c  of  all  propane  p-oduced  is  a  aide 
product  of  natural  gas  drillings  and  the  pro- 
duction of  propane  cannoi  be  slgnlflcantly 
influenced  Independent  of  Natural  gas; 

Whereas,  the  price  of  propane  gas  received 
by  producers  increased  by  85%  in  1973  over 
the  previous  year  while  production  increased 
by  less  thaui  one  percent; 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  Justification  at  all  for 
allowing  the  increase  to  apply  to  propane  al- 
ready produced  and  in  inventory; 

Whereas,  an  increase  at  this  time  could 
seriously  burden  millions  cff  American  fam- 
ilies who  depend  upon  pfOpane  for  home 
heating  and  cooking; 

Whereas,  au  Increase  in  the  price  of  pro- 
pane gas  Is  more  likely  ta  penalize  tradi- 
tional home  and  farm  user&:tban  to  discour- 
age new  industrial  and  commercial  users; 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion could  more  effectively  irestrlct  new  uses 
of  propane  through  its  all^atlon  authority 
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than  through  an  ioBatlonary  price  Increase; 
and 

Whereas,  propane  gas  Is  widely  used  In 
drying  of  grains  and^n  increase  In  the  price 
of  propane  gas  would  reflect  Itself  in  even 
higher  grain  and  food  prices; 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
should  withdraw  its  proposed  price  regula- 
tion change  and  maintain  propane  gas  prices 
at  or  below  the  level  established  by  existing 
regulation. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  PlnaUy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  in  support  of  Senate 
Resolution  424  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  bt  Mr.  Sparkman 

I  support  the  Resolution  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri  op- 
poalng  the  proposal  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  to  increase  the  price  of  pro- 
pane gas  by  three  to  five  cents  per  gallon. 
The  Resolution  states  that  the  proposed  In- 
crease is  not  related  to  any  sfteclflc  produc- 
tion cost  increase,  but  is  intended  rather  as 
an  incentive  for  greater  production  and  to 
discourage  new  industrial  and  commercial 
users. 

Propane  Is  an  important  fuel  source.  Near- 
ly fifty  percent  of  all  propane  is  used  for 
residential  purposes  and  most  of  this  use 
takes  place  in  rural  areas.  Furthermore, 
many  customers  of  propane  are  on  fixed  In- 
comes and  are  vulnerable  to  changes  in 
prices.  Thus,  continued  supplies  of  low  cost 
propane  are  most  important. 

Unfortunately,  ample  supplies  of  propane 
at  reasonable  prices  were  not  available  last 
year.  Many  residents  of  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama were  saved  only  because  of  a  mild  win- 
ter. We  can  not  be  assured  of  having  the 
same  good  fortune  this  winter. 

The  Congress  has  undertaken  measures 
to  Insure  that  excessive  prlc«  increases  do 
not  occur  again.  In  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-276)  the 
Congress  instructed  the  Administrator  of 
FEA  to  authorize  price  Increases  for  propane 
over  May  15,  1973  levels  only  If  "those  costs 
are  directly  related  to  the  production  of 
propane.  .  ."  The  legislative  Intent  of  the 
Act  Is  clear:  Congress  wants  to  end  exorbi- 
tant prices  for  propane.  We  must  not  let  an 
effort  to  curtail  Industrial  use  of  propane 
trample  over  the  needs  of  rural  consumers. 
The  public  health  and  safety  clearly  relies 
on  the  continued  supply  of  propane  In  ade- 
quate quantity  and  at  reasonable  prices.  I 
believe  this  is  the  clear  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress and  should  be  so  expressed  in  passage 
of  this  Resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  just  came  into  the 
Chamber  and  heard  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri  speaking  on  his 
resolution  relating  to  the  price  of 
propane. 

First.  I  commend  him  for  his  leader- 
ship. 

Second,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  his  resolution,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  get  some  action. 

Propane  is  a  fuel  that  is  used  widely, 
particularly  in  rural  America.  It  is  used 
widely  in  agricultural  production,  for 
the  drying,  for  example,  of  com. 

When  the  crop  report  comes  out  today, 
and  I  have  had  a  little  indication  of 
what  it  will  be,  it  will  show  that  we  wiU 


need  propane,  and  plenty  of  it,  because 
in  many  parts  of  the  com  belt  we  have 
had  freezes,  heavy  moisture,  and  thai  a 
freeze,  and  all  of  this  requires  a  great 
deal  of  use  of  natural  gas  and  propane. 
Also,  many  of  the  homes  in  rural  com- 
munities and  small  towns  are  heated  by 
propane.  Last  year  we  had  a  price  ex- 
plosion in  propane  that  was  unbelievable. 
So  I  commend  the  Senator,  and  I  join 
with  him  in  hoping  that  we  can  get  some 
action  on  this  resolution  as  promptly 
as  possible,  if  possible  before  we  get  out 
of  here,  because  this  is  needed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sheer  equity  in  many  sections  of 
the  country.  So  I  join  the  Senator  in 
urging  prompt  action. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  for  hia 
excellent  comments.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
him  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution 
424.  There  is  no  one  in  this  body  who  is 
more  familiar  with  the  prtrfjlems  faced 
by  rural  America,  and  no  one  more  ex- 
pert in  the  problems  of  agriciature,  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. He  has  made  an  excellent  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  by  pointing  out 
the  urgent  necessity  for  abundant  sup- 
plies of  propane  at  reasonable  cost  to  the 
farmers,  so  that  they  can  dry  their  crops. 
I  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing what  may  be  in  the  crop  report,  but  I 
take    the    word    of  the   Senator    frrai 
Miimesota  that  we  are  going  to  need  lots 
of  propane  this  winter,  that  the  farmers 
will  particularly  need  it  and  need  it  at 
reasonable  prices.  Moreover.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, whatever  price  the  farmers  pay  for 
propane,  we  all  pay  it  in  the  end. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  If  the  farmer  has  to 
pay  more  for  fertilizer,  for  propane,  for 
diesel  fuel,  and  for  everything  he  buys,  he 
has  to  try  to  pass  those  price  increases  on 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  So  this  is  not 
just  a  little  remote  discussion  about  rural 
Minnesota  or  rural  Missouri.  It  is  Im- 
portant to   rural   Minnesota   and  rural 
Missouri,  but  it  has  ramifications  that 
are  truly  nationwide  in  scope.  We  are  all 
involved  in  this  propane  problem  to- 
gether; it  affects  all  of  us. 

•  So  I,  too,  share  the  desire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
this  resolution  can  be  debated,  discussed, 
and  hopefully  voted  upon  before  we 
recess. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Last  year  we  found, 
for  example,  when  propane  prices  were 
way  up,  that  the  companies  had  actuaUy 
stored  substantial  amounts  of  It,  and 
had  a  surplus  of  propane.  In  other  words, 
there  was  an  economic  rlpoff.  Thus,  as 
a  result  of  hearings  before  the  Consumer 
Protection  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  we  were  able  to  get 
a  reduction  in  the  propane  price,  though 
it  is  still  not  down  where  it  ought  to  be. 
There  needs  to  be  constant  pressure  here 
before  Congress  to  see  that  this  propane 
price  structure  Is  equitable. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLirrON.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond first  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 
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The  Senator  Js  eminently  correct.  Ear- 
lier in  my  remarks,  I  pointed  out  that  as 
of  May  31  of  this  year,  the  inventory  of 
propane  was  the  highest  in  our  Nation's 
history,  68  million  barrels.  If  this  3-  to 
5-cent  increase  goes  into  effect,  all  the 
brokers  holding  that  inventory  will  make 
an  immediate  overkill  profit  on  the  in- 
ventory they  have  been  holding.  So  the 
Senator  makes  a  very  telling  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely;  it  is  an 
economic  rlpoff  unless  we  put  a  stop  to 

it. 

One  would  think  the  Federal  Energy 
Agency,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
or  some  of  those  bodies  would  step  in  to 
protect  the  consumer  interest.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  Is  protecting  that 
consumer  interest,  and  Congress  has  got 
to  do  it;  otherwise,  again  it  is  windfall 
profits  at  a  time  when  we  aie  supposed 
to  have  sacrifices. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Precisely.  I  am  now 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  for  their  remarks  in  connec- 
tion with  the  matter  of  prop€ine  price 
increases.  I  would  like  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  think  what  the  resolution  does  is 
highlight  the  problem.  The  people  of 
Ohio  are  having  problems  with  respect 
to  the  price  of  propane  gas.  but  beyond 
that,  the  resolution  does  something  ad- 
ditional. It  addresses  itself  to  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  to 
attempt  to  resolve  any  of  the  problems 
of  soaring  prices  for  petroleum  products 
except  by  passing  on  a  price  increase  to 
the  American  consumer.  Whether  it  has 
to  do  with  transfer  pricing,  double  dip- 
ping, propane  price  increases,  or  deregu- 
lation of  gas,  with  no  exception,  in  every 
single  instance,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration has  only  one  solution  that 
it  knows,  and  that  is  to  charge  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  more,  and  somehow  that 
will  solve  the  problem. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion, and  am  pleased  to  join  him  in  sup- 
porting it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  think  he 
has  simimed  up  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  very  cogently. 
They  have  but  one  policy,  as  the  Sen- 
ator points  out.  If  there  is  any  problem 
or  difficulty,  they  believe  that  the  solu- 
tion is  high,  higher,  and  highest  prices 
to  the  consumer. 

Their  answer  to  everything  is  to  price 
everything  up,  raising  prices  out  of  reach 
for  the  average  consumer.  I  bet  that  Mr. 
Simon  will  once  again  resurface  that 
horrendous  proposal  to  impose  a  10-,  20-. 
or  30-cent  excise  tax  on  gasoline.  Mr. 
Simon  Is  now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
but  he  still  has  a  little  infiuence  In  his 
former  body.  He  would  like  80-cent  gaso- 
line, and  God  knows  what  prices  for  pro- 
pane and  heating  oil — ^prices  too  high 
for  average  consumers.  That  is  what 
some  people  call  the  Simple  Simon  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  concur.  Of 
course,  the  problem  of  the  PEA  Is  prob- 


ably understandable,  as  to  the  kind  of 
solutions  that  they  come  up  with,  because 
almost  without  exception,  all  the  leader- 
ship of  that  agency  comes  from  the  pe- 
troleum industry.  Just  yesterday,  I 
pointed  out  my  opposition  to  Mr.  Melvin 
Conant,  a  former  Exxon  executive,  who 
received  $90,000  on  a  totally  discretionary 
basis  when  he  joined  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

The  first  two  appointments  Mr.  Conant 
made  as  his  assistants,  one  came  from 
Mobil  Oil  and  the  other  from  Aramco. 
It  is  not  possible  to  expect  the  American 
people  to  be  protected  adequately  when 
Mr.  Sawhill  has  for  his  staff  throughout 
that  entire  agency  people  who  come  from 
the  petroleum  Industry,  rather  than  peo- 
ple with  a  consumer  interest. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  either  that  Mr. 
Sawhill  himself  return  to  private  indus- 
try, or  that  he  go  through  that  agency 
and  eliminate  all  the  people  from  the 
petroleum  industry  who  are  making  pol- 
icy in  this  area. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  used  the  expression  "fox  guarding 
the  chicken  coop."  If  the  people  In  the 
Federal  Energy  Agency  are  all  former 
executives  of  big  oil,  how  in  God's  name 
are  they  going  to  protect  the  American 
consumer  insofar  as  prices  are  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  state  my  support  for  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  EAGLETON)  and  which  I  have  joined 
in  sponsoring.  An  increase  in  propane 
prices,  in  my  view,  would  not  discourage 
new  industrial  and  commercial  users  of 
this  fueL  Rather,  it  would  place  yet 
another  financisJ  burden  on  household 
and  farm  users.  In  my  State  of  Wyoming 
propane  prices  are  already  at  such  a  level 
that  low-  and  fixed-income  families  are 
suffering  serious  hardship.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  an  increase  in  propane 
prices  will  stimulate  new  exploration  and 
production.  Prices  have  doubled  on  the 
average  in  the  past  year  and  the  farm 
and  household  consumer  were  hit  the 
hardest.  Yet  the  production  of  this  fuel 
actually  declined  during  this  same  pe- 
riod. 

An  increase  in  propane  prices  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  will  not  curb  farm 
and  household  use.  This  fuel  is  vital  to 
the  physical  well-being  of  these  consum- 
ers. The  demand  for  propane,  if  any- 
thing, will  rise  depending  on  the  severity 
of  the  winter  and  crop-drying  conditions. 
The  Federal  Energy  Administration  is 
following  a  most  imwise  course.  It  should 
concentrate  on  limiting  commercial  and 
industrial  use  of  this  fuel  rather  thtm  at- 
tempting to  place  further  economic  bur- 
dens on  American  families. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  price  in- 
crease represents  yet  another  hidden  tax 
that  is  being  placed  on  the  average  Amer- 
ican. The  regulatory  functions  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  should  be 
fully  utilized  to  resolve  the  supply-de- 
mand and  price  of  fuels.  Yet  PEA  seems 
reluctant  to  do  this.  It  seems  that  every 
time  sacrifices  are  required  on  the  en- 
ergy front  the  average  taxpayer  has  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  It  is  time  that  the 


Senate  put  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration on  notice  that  it  will  not  per- 
mit these  policies  to  continue.  In  this 
regard,  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 

E&GLETON.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  ii«  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
wish  any  additional  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  assistant 
majority  leader.  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator know  whether  his  colleague  wishes 
to  retain  his  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  do  not  know.  May 
I  be  recognized  to  suggest  the  al)sence 
of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Syscington)  be  allocated  to  his  jimior 
colleague.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  before 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  METZENBAcm)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 424.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Symingion's 
time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
RiBicoFF  may  present  a  conference  re- 
port and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  5-minute  time  limitation 
thereon,  to  be  divided  between  Mr. 
RiBicoJT  and  Mr.  Percy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION  ACT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  11510,  And  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideratiom 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  re?.d  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11510)  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  certain 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  In  a 
new  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  In  a  Nuclear  Energy  Com- 
mission In  order  to  promote  more  ef&clent 
management  of  such  functions,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conferenoe,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
s;)eotlve  Houses  this  repoj^,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report?  : 

There  being  no  objectton,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  ol  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  8,  1974,  at  p. 
34429.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report:  Richard  Wegman, 
Paul  Leventhal,  Matthew  Schneider, 
Winslow  Turner,  Robert  Vastine.  and 
John  Pearson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEB.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees have  reconciled  all  di£Ferences  be- 
tween the  legislation  of  the  two  Houses 
creating  a  new  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration — ERDA — and 
a  new  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission — 
NRC.  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  the  conference  report. 

The  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
sets  in  motion  the  Nation's  $20  billion,  10- 
year  search  for  energy  self-suflSciency,  as 
well  as  a  new  drive  to  insure  the  safe 
operation  and  physical  protection  of  the 
Nation's  civilian  nuclear  reactor  pro- 
gram, which  will  grow  from  $25  billion  to 
$1  trillion  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 
This  is  the  most  important  piece  of 
energy  legislation  to  come  out  of  Con- 
gress because  it  establishes  the  organiza- 
tions needed  to  end  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  and  to  protect  us  from  the  in- 
herent and  irreversible  dangers  of  nu- 
clear power.  Without  It,  we  would  have 
been  headed  for  an  uncertain,  indeed 
menacing,  rendevous  with  the  21st  cen- 
tury. With  it,  we  and  future  generations 
of  Americans  can  look  forward  to  new 
sources  of  energy.  Including  new  nuclear 
reactors  that  will  be  closely  scrutinized 
for  safety  and  safeguards. 

I  can  think  of  no  clearer  way  to  dem- 
onstrate our  resolve  to  act  on  President 
Ford's  appeal  yesterday  for  reducing  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  for  re- 
ducing current  fuel  consumption  than 
passage  of  this  act.  Project  Independence 
is  given  a  major  boost  by  this  legislation 
both  In  promoting  the  development  of  all 


possible  sources  of  energy  and  in  pro- 
moting the  most  efficient  use  of  existing 
and  future  energy  sources. 

Under  the  act,  ERDA  will  conduct  the 
Nation's  greatest  technological  effort 
since  the  moon-landing  program,  with 
simultaneous  undertakings  in  nuclear  fis- 
sion and  fusion,  in  coal  gasification  and 
llquifaction,  in  improved  production  and 
utilization  of  oil,  gas,  and  coal,  and  in 
such  renewable  energy  sources  as  solar, 
geothermal,  wind,  tidal,  and  ocean  cur- 
rent power. 

The  new  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, will  have  broader  licensing  and 
regulatory  functions  than  those  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. For  the  fli-st  Ume,  there  will  be  a 
separate  safeguards  unit  to  supervise  the 
licensing  of  nuclear  fuel  facilities  and  to 
protect  weapons-grade  materials  from 
theft.  Nuclear  regulators  will  also  have 
their  first  independent  research  capabil- 
ity to  confirm  the  safe  operation  and  the 
physical  protection  of  reactors  and  other 
licensed  nuclear  facilities.  There  are  also 
new  requirements  for  the  reporting  of  ab- 
normal occurrences  and  defects. 

In  establishing  these  two  agencies,  the 
act  abolishes  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  separates  its  promotional 
and  regulatory  functions.  ERDA  will  take 
over  the  AEC's  $10  billion  complex  of 
national  laboratories  and  convert  it  to 
work  in  all  energy  technologies,  includ- 
ing nuclear,  thereby  ending  nuclear 
domination  of  Federal  energy  R.  &  D  ef- 
forts. 

The  NRC  will  take  over  the  AEC's 
regulatory  division,  but  under  a  new  or- 
ganizational structure.  Reactor  safety, 
materials  safeguards  and  regulatory  re- 
search will  be  handled  by  separate  offices 
under  coequal  directors  who  may  report 
directly  to  the  Commission. 

The  conference  report  resolves  some  65 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills.  Most  of  the  differences  involved 
Senate  provisions  not  contained  in  the 
House  bill  designed  to  insure  against  a 
pronuclear  bias  and  to  promote  energy 
conservation  and  environmental  protec- 
tion in  ERDA.  and  to  establish  a  balance 
among  safety,  safeguards  and  research 
operations  and  to  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  citizen-lntervenor 
groups  in  NRC. 

With  the  exception  of  three  provisions 
that  would  have  provided  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  public-interest 
groups  Intervening  in  licensing  and  other 
regulatory  proceedings  before  the  new 
Commission,  the  conference  report  re- 
tains, in  most  other  respects,  the  pro- 
visions passed  by  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  on  August  15. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  conferees 
for  the  House  refused  to  enter  Into  any 
meaningful  compromise  on  these  impor- 
tant technical  and  financial  assistance 
provisions.  However,  the  conference  re- 
port does  contain  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  absence  of  any  financial 
assistance  provision  should  not  In  any 
way  prejudice  the  case  now,  being  made 
before  the  AEC  by  intervenors  for  reim- 
bursement of  legal  costs  in  nuclear  li- 
censing and  other  regulatory  proceed- 
ings. The  report  also  notes  that  there  is 
nothing  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  which 
precludes  such  reimbursement  and  that 


the  Congress  is  still  free  to  act  pending 
resolution  by  the  Commission  or  the 
courts  of  this  issue. 

I  want  to  stress  that  Senate  conferees 
were  not  at  all  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ments   made    by    House    conferees   for 
omitting  title  V  from  the  act.  In  fact  I 
and  other  Senate  conferees  were  very 
sympathetic  with  the  arguments  made 
by  Senator  Metcalf  for  retaining  this 
provision— argtunents  which  he  is  re- 
peating today  on  the  Senate  floor  I  re- 
spect Senator  Metcalf's  decision  not  to 
sign  the  conference  report  in  protest  over 
the  deletion  of  title  V.  Senate  conferees 
were  prepared  to  insist  on  a  fair  com- 
promise of  this  Issue,  and  would  have 
done  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  overriding 
national  Interest  in  clearing  the  way  for 
swift   passage   of   this   historic   energy 
legislation. 

Senate  conferees  decided  to  permit  the 
new  commission  to  make  the  initial  de- 
cision on  the  issue  of  reimbursement  of 
legal  costs  in  litigation  now  pending  be- 
fore the  AEC.  Our  action  to  delete  title 
y,  therefore,  does  not  represent  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  principle  contained  therein- 
rather,  it  represents  a  decision  to  permit 
the  new  commission  and/or  the  courts 
to  act  and  to  reserve  to  Congress  the 
right  to  act  at  a  later  date,  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary.  We  made  this  decision  reluc- 
tantly, knowing  that  it  was  the  only  wav 
to  assure  speedy  passage  of  the  Energy 
Reorganization  Act. 

Senate  conferees  believed  that  it  would 
not  be  worth  delaying  passage  of  this 
Act  because  of  the  urgent  need  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  earliest  possible  date  with 
the  reorganization  that  will  lead  to  the 
search  for  new  energy  sources  and  to  the 
upgraded  regulation  of  the  nuclear  pow- 
er industry.  Furthermore,  Senate  con- 
ferees believe  that  we  bring  back  to  the 
Senate  an  excellent  conference  report 
masmuch  as  It  contains  the  following 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill: 

A  requirement  that  the  ERDA  Admin- 
istrator and  Deputy  Administrator  be 
specially  qualified  to  manage  a  full  range 
of  energy  R.  &  D.  programs; 

A  requirement  that  the  ERDA  Assist- 
ant Administrators  be  specially  quali- 
fied to  manage  the  energy  programs  to 
which  they  are  appointed ; 

Appointment  of  a  separate  ERDA  As- 
sistant Administrator  for  Conservation 
to  promote  the  efficient  use  of  all  en- 
ergy sources,  as  well  as  appointment  of  a 
separate  Assistant  Administrator  for  En- 
vironment and  Safety; 

A  statement  of  congressional  intent 
that  all  possible  sources  of  energy  be  de- 
veloped consistent  with  warranted  priori- 
ties; 

Abolishment  of  the  AEC.  thereby  re- 
quiring the  nomination  and  Senate  con- 
firmation of  all  NRC  commissioners,  in- 
cluding any  present  AEC  commissioners 
chosen  by  the  President; 

Transfer  of  safety  research  personnel 
from  AEC  to  NRC  and  the  establishment 
of  a  research  office  in  the  new  commis- 
sion to  give  nuclear  regulators  their  first 
independent  research  capability; 

Establishment  of  a  safeguards  office 
in  NRC  to  protect  against  threats,  thefts 
and  sabotage  involving  licensed  nuclear 
facilities  and  materials; 

A  requirement  that  NRC  make  quar- 
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terly  reports  to  Congress  on  full  details 
of  all  abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facilities  and  to  make  Initial  In- 
fonnation  on  such  abnormal  occurrences 
available  to  the  public  within  15  days; 

A  requirement  that  NRC  impose  civil 
penalties  on  responsible  officers  in  the 
nuclear  industry  who  fail  to  report  de- 
fects that  represent  a  substantial  safety 
hazard; 

A  requirement  that  the  NRC  prepare 
an  annual  report  on  the  benefits,  costs 
and  risks  of  nuclear  power  based  on  the 
degree  of  safety  and  safeguards  in  the 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  several  of  the  nuclear 
safety  and  safeguards  provisions  were 
added  by  me  during  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  consideration  of  the  bill 
in  response  to  heightened  public  con- 
cern in  recent  months  over  reports  of 
frequent  shutdowns  of  reactors  and  of 
the  vulnerability  of  nuclear  facilities  to 
thefts  and  sabotage.  Last  spring,  I  re- 
leased an  internal  AEC  study  which 
found  that  present  safeguards  were  'en- 
tirely inadequate"  to  prevent  the  theft 
of  weapons-grade  nuclear  materials  and 
the  subsequent  manufacture  of  home- 
made atomic  bombs  by  terrorist  groups. 
Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
places  our  Nation  on  the  road  to  energy 
self-sufficiency  and  in  the  direction  of 
effective  regulation  of  its  nuclear  power 
iodustry. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  Senate  agree  to  this 
report. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  John  Chllders 
and  Haimah  McComack  be  permitted 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  vote  on 
the  pending  matter. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
worked  over  a  period  of  many  months 
with  our  dlstingiiished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  and  I  feel 
that  the  matter  before  us  now  is  a  matter 
of  grave  importance  to  the  country  and 
I  certainly  commend  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  the  dispatch  with  which 
they  have  acted  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  address  to  the 
Congress  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Presi- 
dent Ford  said: 

For  the  long-range,  we  must  work  harder 
on  coal  gasification.  We  must  push  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  talent  research  in  the  use 
of  non-foesU  fuels.  The  power  of  the  atom, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  steam  stored  deep 
In  the  earth,  the  force  of  winds  and  water 
must  be  main  sources  of  energy  for  our 
grandchildren. 

With  these  words,  the  President  set 
the  Nation's  course  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  sources  of  energy — 
sources  which  are  clean  and  Inexhausti- 
ble—to replace  the  traditional  fossil  fuels 
on  which  we  are  so  dependent  today. 

Just  30  minutes  before  the  President 
spoke  to  the  joint  session  of  Congress, 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  had  agreed  on  legislation 
to  establish  an  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration,  the  agency 
responsible  for  steering  the  course  to- 
ward a  new  era  in  energy  which  the 
President  set.  This  Is  the  legislation  we 


bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  for 
final  action.  I  understand  that  If  the 
Senate  approves  this  conference  report 
on  H.R.  11510,  the  P.-esIdent  plans  to 
sign  the  bill  Into  law  this  very  week. 

In  addition  to  establishing  ERDA,  this 
bill  also  establishes  a  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission.  This  agency  will  be 
responsible  for  the  absolutely  vital  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  safety 
from  the  potential  hazards  of  nuclear 
energy.  Thanks  primarily  to  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Ribicoff,  who  served  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  conference,  the  bill 
creates  a  meaningful  regulatory  struc- 
ture to  assure  the  safety  of  nuclear  re- 
actors, the  safeguarding  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials, and  the  assessment  of  nuclear 
regulatory  research. 

There  were  several  provisions  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill  which  I  had  offered 
as  amendments  to  the  bill.  I  am  person- 
ally very  pleased  that  these  have  been 
retained  in  the  conference  report. 
These  provisions  are : 
First,  language  assuring  that  the  gen- 
eral basic  research  functions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  be  con- 
tinued in  ERDA. 

Second,  responsibility  for  the  Admin- 
istrator of  ERDA  to  help  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  technical  manpower  by 
sponsoring  educational  and  training  ac- 
tivities. 

Third,  a  requirement  for  abnormal  oc- 
currencles  at  nuclear  facilities  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public. 

Fourth,  the  transfer  of  the  develop- 
mental program  for  advanced  automo- 
tive power  systems  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  ERDA. 

Fifth,  provision  for  proper  adminis- 
traUve  management  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

We  on  the  Senate  side  were  very  dis- 
appointed that  after  long  and  difficult 
negotiations  with  the  House  conferees 
we  were  unable  to  retain  any  provisions 
to  give  meaningful  assistance  to  citizen 
intervenors  in  nuclear  regulatory  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  my  understanding  that 
hearings  wiU  be  held  on  these  provisions 
early  in  the  next  Congress. 

Despite  this  disappointment,  I  believe 
we  have  an  excellent  bill  here.  I  highly 
recommend  that  the  Senate  approve  the 
conference  report  today  and  send  this 
important  legislation  to  the  President 
for  signature. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  Congress  will  today  send 
to  the  President  a  bill  to  create  a  new 
Energy,  Research,  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration. This  legislation  is  badly 
needed,  and  will  fulfill  the  goal  of  reor- 
ganizing the  Government  to  stimulate 
our  efforts  to  bring  increased  energy  to 
the  coimtry. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  that 
has  been  of  serious  concern  to  me  has 
been  the  transfer  of  functions  from  other 
agencies  to  the  Energy.  Research,  and 
Development  Administration.  ERDA 
clearly  must  absorb  the  developmental 
work  being  done  in  agencies  such  as  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research,  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. But  one  Inappropriate  transfer 
was  slated  to  occur  In  earlier  versions  of 


the  bill.  This  was  the  transfer  of  the  pol- 
lution control  technology  program  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

This  action  would  have  transferred 
over  $100  milhon  and  a  large  part  of 
EPA's  technical  and  scientific  man- 
power. 

The  House-passed  version  of  this  leg- 
islation would  have  transferred  the  ad- 
vanced automotive  power  systems— 
AAPS — and  stationary  source  pollution 
control  work  to  ERDA.  Senator  Javits 
and  I  proposed  an  amendment  in  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee which  deleted  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  EPA  activities.  The  amendment 
was  adopted  and  under  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  absolutely  no  functions  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
would  have  been  transferred  to  ERDA 

The  conferees  adopted  a  very  sensible 
solution  on  this  matter.  We  agreed  to 
transfer  that  portion  of  the  AAPS  pro- 
gram which  deals  with  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration.  EPA  will 
retain  the  assessment  and  monitoring 
capabUity  necessary  to  stay  abreast  of 
advances  in  the  field. 

Absolutely  no  transfers  beyond  this 
would  occur.  The  conferees  adopted  the 
philosophy  of  the  Senate  bill,  recogniz- 
ing that  EPA  needed  a  strong,  scientific, 
technological  base  to  develop  poUution 
controls  so  that  those  controls  can  be 
required  as  part  of  EPA's  regulatory 
prograni.  To  ask  EPA  to  establish  such 
standards  without  the  capability  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  development  of  better 
technology  would  undermine  the  Na- 
tion's effort  to  move  ahead  in  environ- 
mental protection. 

The  separation  of  poUution  control 
technology  development  from  pollution 
control  regulatory  activities  is  not  sound 
public  policy,  and  was  rejected  by  the 
conferees. 

Congress  has  clearly  determined  that 

Ihlm^J'.  ^"*"*^  ^""^  ^A  ^  maintain  an 
ability  to  "assess"  poUution  control  de- 

J'hoT'"fK^-  J^5  conferees  recognized 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agericy  must  be  able  to  stimulate  such 
developments  and  to  participate  in  the 
day-to-day  activities  of  those  processes. 
This  allows  the  Agency  to  understand 
those  developments,  to  understand  the 
problems  in  requiring  their  adoption  by 
regulation,  and  to  defend  those  regula- 
tions when  they  are  issued. 

During  the  Senate  floor  consideration 
of  this  bill,  I  inserted  a  number  of  let- 
ters in  the  Record  that  clarified  the  leg- 
i!^,t»ve  history  of  the  Senate  version. 
With  regard  to  all  stationary  source  pro- 
grams, that  legislative  history  on  the 
Senate  fioor  and  in  the  Senate  report  Is 
the  controUing  legislative  history  for  It 
IS  precisely  the  position  of  the  Senate 
that  was  adopted  by  the  conferees.  With 
regard  to  the  advanced  automotive 
power  systems  program,  the  transfer  of 
developmental  work  to  ERDA  was  al- 
lowed with  the  clear  understanding  that 
ERDA  must  continue  to  place  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  a  low  emission  ve- 
hicle as  weU  as  one  that  has  high  fuel 
economy  performance. 

This  transfer  was  agreed  to  because  of 
the  long-term  nature  of  the  goals  in- 
volved. EPA  retains  its  programs  dealing 
with  the  research,  development  and  dem- 
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onstratlon  of  auto  emission  control  tech- 
nology that  Is  more  closely  associated 
with  present  engine  systems. 

In  the  AAPS  work  transferred,  when 
engineering  decisions  occur  that  require 
design  choices  between  fuel  economy  and 
low  emissions,  low  emissions  must  not  be 
sacrificed  for  fuel  economy  increases.  In 
most  cases,  advanced  systems  inherently 
have  low  emission  and  greater  fuel  econ- 
omy. But  the  initial  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  develop  a  low  emission  vehicle. 
The  Senate  conferees  only  agreed  to 
accept    this    transfer    after    assurances 
were  gained  from  the  OflBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  EPA  would  not 
lose  the  manpower  authorizations  asso- 
ciated with  AAPS.  A  commitment  was 
reached    between    Frank    Zarb    of    the 
OflQce  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
Al  Aim,  the  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Planning  and  Management  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  that  the 
Envirormiental  Protection  Agency  would 
retain  the  authority  to  hire  new  em- 
ployees to  fill  the  personnel  slots  pres- 
ently assigned  to  the  AAPS  program, 
even  though  the  people  now  filling  those 
manpower  positions  would  be  transferred 
with  th»;  AAPS  program  to  ERDA.  This 
will  allow  EPA  to  use  these  manpower 
authorizations  to  add  badly  needed  per- 
sonnel in  assessment,  .-nonitoring,  certifi- 
cation,  and   other   activities   in   EPA's 
program. 

The  conferees  recognized  the  need  for 
ERDA  to  have  technical  competence  in 
advanced  auto  systems  and  therefore 
agree  that  these  scientific  personnel 
should  be  transferred.  But  the  manpower 
slots  assigned  the  agency  are  not  to  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  this  transfer.  The 
slots  are  to  be  used  by  EPA  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  above. 

The  agreement  between  Mr.  Zarb  and 
Mr.  Aim  helped  to  satisfy  one  of  the 
Senate's  basic  objections  to  any  transfer 
of  any  portion  of  the  AAPS  program. 
That  was  the  objection  that  EPA  might 
lose  some  of  its  manpower  authorization 
at  a  time  when  manpower  has  become  a 
critical  need  within  the  agency. 

ERDA  must  work  to  eliminate  the  en- 
vlrorunental  impact  of  energy  develop- 
ment projects.  ERDA  should  develop 
sound  env^onmental  programs  and  be 
sensitive  to  the  environmental  implica- 
tions of  energy  projects.  But  ERDA's  em- 
phasis should  be  on  new  energy  technol- 
ogies. The  job  of  cleaning  up  old  tech- 
nologies remains  with  EPA. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Congress  has  completed  its  work  to  cre- 
ate the  Energy,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration.  I  hc^e  the  new  or- 
ganization will  immediately  begin  to 
move  this  Nation  forward  in  its  search 
for  new  environmentally  sound  energy 
sources. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
refxised  to  sign  the  conference  report  on 
this  bill,  not  because  I  am  opposed  to  an 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration, or  to  an  independent  nu- 
clear licensing  commission,  but  because 
the  House  conferees  refused  to  negotiate 
any  reasonable  protection  for  the  public 
to  be  adequately  informed  and  repre- 
sented in  the  regulation  of  nuclear  power. 
And  because  the  Senate  conferees  gave 
in  without  a  fight. 


The  right  of  a  citizen  to  petition  his 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances 
is  a  very  precious  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. Unfortunately,  in  the  haste  of  mak- 
ing and  promoting  government  policy, 
that  right  sometimes  is  forgotten,  or 
worse,  it  is  deliberately  ignored. 

In  my  opinion,  at  the  conference  on 
ERDA,  this  right  was  indeed  ignored. 

The  Senate  made  it  very  clear  in  the 
ERDA  bill  that  the  public  should  be  en- 
titled to  certain  studies  and  other  doc- 
imientary  information  in  the  Commis- 
sion relating  to  safety  systems.  There  was 
substantial  evidence  in  hearings  and  else- 
where that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion was  covering  up  critical  data  affect- 
ing public  health  and  safety  through 
overzealous    interpretations    of    exemp- 
tions to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
The  Senate  bill  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
pubUc  has  a  right  to  know  about  the 
problems,  the  dangers,  and  the  mistakes 
in  nuclear  power  development,  even  If 
the  truth  hurts — because  safety  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  and  without  credi- 
ble assurance  of  a  safe  system  from  pro- 
duction to  use,  to  reproces.sing  to  storage, 
any  reliance  on  nuclear  material  as  an 
energy  resource  may  not  be  worth  the 
effort. 

The  Senate  also  made  it  clear  that 
citizen  intervenors  in  nuclear  licensing 
proceedings  are  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  Commission's  adversary  process  for 
testing  these  nuclear  systems,  and  that 
intervenors  should  be  assisted  by  the 
Commission  in  the  development  and 
presentation  of  their  cases.  Such  aid  In- 
cluded the  opportunity  to  get  relevant 
information,  studies,  technical  assistance 
and  the  reimbursement  for  the  costs  of 
intervener  participation  if,  in  fact,  rele- 
vant contribution  was  made  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  intent  of  the  Senate  was  to  assure 
a  balanced  record  before  the  Commission 
and  to  place  the  public  Intervenor — pe- 
titioning his  grievances — in  at  least  a 
reasonably  adequate  position  to  make 
his  case.  Such  Intent  was  buttressed  by 
hearing  testimony  that  applicants  for 
licenses  spend  up  to  $1  million  in  a  major 
proceeding,  and  citizen  intervenors  are 
lucky  to  round  up  $25,000,  and,  more 
important,  that  the  major  thrust  of  the 
testimony  in  Conmilsslon  proceedings 
concerns  access  to  technical  information 
and  expert  witnesses  which,  for  the  in- 
tervenor, can  only  be  provided  by  either 
the  Commission  or  by  outside  consultants 
at  considerable  expense. 

Now,  these  were  reasonable  protec- 
tions— public  Information  and  citizen 
assistance — to  be  properly  imposed  upon 
the  new,  independent  regulatory  Com- 
mission which  is  to  have  life  and  death 
control  over  the  expansion  of  nuclear 
power. 

But  the  House  conferees  made  no  hon- 
est effort  to  compromise  on  these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  one  brief 
moment  in  the  conference  when  the 
clouds  parted,  and  daylight  came  in. 
That  was  when  Congressman  Horton 
presented  a  compromise  which,  in  es- 
sence, would  have  provided  Commission 
studies  and  technical  assistance  to  In- 
tervenors, but  no  cost  reimbursement. 

My  main  objection  to  the  proposal  was 
that  It  would  cut  off  certain  constitu- 


tional rights  of  Intervenors  to  stop  in 
the  middle  of  a  proceeding  and  take  on 
arbitrary  and  capricious  action  by  the 
Commission  to  the  courts.  That  is  one 
right  that  I  felt  could  not  be  denied,  and 
If  it  were,  such  action  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional.  But   we  never  got   to  any 
meaningful  consideration  of  the  minority 
proposal  because  the  majority  of  the 
House  conferees  objected  to  it,  and  the 
conference  broke  up  in  confusion  and 
indecision,  leaving  the  problem  for  staff 
resolution.  But  when  the  Senate  staff 
met  with  the  House  staff,  it  was  immedi- 
ately obvious  that  there  was,  in  fact,  no 
real  compromise  to  any  of  the  public 
interest  provisions  in  the  Senate  bill.  All 
we  were  able  to  get  was  language  which 
would  have  provided  the  public  and  citi- 
zen Intervenors  with  the  same  deprecat- 
ing treatment  and  limited  rights  that 
they  are  afforded  today  by  the  AEG, 
plus —  and  I  emphasize  this — the  grossly 
unconstitutional    cutoff    of    immediate 
judicial  review  of  such  procedures. 

With  due  respect  to  my  Senate  col- 
leagues, I  could  not  agree  to  enacting 
into  law  this  status  quo  for  the  pubUc 
in  nuclear  licensing.  But  they  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  bill  now.  be- 
fore the  recess,  rather  than  hold  out  for 
a  real  compromise. 

Senate  conferees  may  have  been  justi- 
fied in  moving  rapidly  to  accept  the 
agreed  upon  organization  provisions  of 
ERDA  in  order  to  get  on  with  the  job 
of  energy  research,  but  I  feel  that  we 
gave  up  too  much,  too  fast.  I  feel  that 
we  could  have  worked  out  something  on 
the  public  interest  side  If  we  had  put 
the  matter  off  until  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  these  thhigs  to- 
day not  to  make  some  legislative  history 
on  what  has  been  done,  but  to  signal  a 
concern  which  will  certainly  surface  in 
future  legislation. 

The  right  of  any  citizen  to  petition  his 
government;  to  learn  about  how  it  makes 
decisions  affecting  him;  to  challenge  the 
bureaucrats  when  the  doors  are  closed 
to  him;  to  speak  out — is  there  anything 
more  important  than  this  in  our  system 
of  free  government? 

Such  rights  were  not  truly  considered 
in  the  conference  on  this  bill,  and  the 
Senate  lost  a  major  position.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  could  not  In  good  con- 
science agree  to  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  for  my  col- 
leagues to  get  some  background  Into  the 
concept  of  public  intervenor  assistance 
with  respect  to  nuclear  licensing  pro- 
ceedings, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  very  articulate  and  professional  mem- 
orandum prepared  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Schneider,  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MEMOBAKDUM 
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To:  Senate  and  House  conferees 
Prom:   Matthew  Schneider,  Senate  Govern- 
ment  Operations   Reorganization   Sub- 
committee 
Re:  Title  V  of  the  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974 
The  Kennedy  Amendment   to  the  ERDA 
bin  (Title  V)  seeks  to  ensure  effective  pub- 
Uc  participation    in   the   nuclear   licensing 
and  nile-making  process  by  providing  for 


public  financing  of  citizen  Intervenor  groups 
which  are  un&ble  to  pay  their  own  legal  and 
technical  costs  and  which  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  developing  a  full  record  in 
the  proceedings.  Title  V  is  a  response  to  two 
facts,  both  of  which  were  uncovered  during 
the  course  of  the  ERDA  hearings  and  are 
amply  illustrated  in  this  memo. 

First,  as  the  Senate  Committee  Report 
notes,  there  is  a  tremendous  disparity  in  the 
financial  capabilities  between  the  utUlties, 
who  budget  from  $500,000  to  (1.000,000  to 
present  their  case  in  major  licensing  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  intervenors  who  consider 
themselves  fortunate  to  raise  $60,000.  More 
and  more,  citizen  groups  are  unable  to  par- 
ticipate because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

Second,  It  is  acknowledged  by  AEC  officials 
themselves  that  intervenors  have  made  Im- 
portant contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
AEC  through  their  participation  in  licensing 
and  rule-making  proceedings  by  presenting 
relevant  information  and  viewpoints  that 
otherwise  might  not  be  received. 

This  provision  provides  a  carefully  con- 
trolled mechanism  for  public  reimbursement 
of  responsible  groups.  Together  with  current 
AEC  regulations,  It  vests  in  the  Commission 
substantial  discretion  to  determine  1)  who 
may  intervene.  2)  the  extent  of  the  interven- 
tion. 3)  eligibility  for  reimbursement  of 
co6ts  and  4)  the  amount  of  reimbursement. 
It  ensures  that  intervenors  will  not  cause 
needless  delay  in  the  proceedings.  In  short, 
it  carefully  balances  the  need  for  expeditious 
licensing  proceedings  with  the  need  for  com- 
prehensive consideration  by  the  Commission 
of  all  relevant  facts  and  Issues  relating  to 
power  production  and  to  health,  safety,  se- 
curity and  environmental  concerns. 

Supporters  of  the  Kennedy  Amendment 
include  the  Section  on  Individual  Rights  and 
ResponslbUities  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation; Lee  White,  former  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission;  the  Sierra  Club; 
Environmental  Action;  National  Wildlife 
Federation;  Friends  of  the  Earth;  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund;  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council  Concerned  Argonne  and  the 
Scientists  Energy  Policy  Task  Force  of  the 
Consiuner  Federation  of  America. 

The  efforts  of  intervenors  have  been 
praised  by  Alan  Rosenthal,  former  chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Appeal 
Board  of  the  AEC  and  by  L.  Manning  Munt- 
zlng,  AEC  Director  of  Regulation,  as  well  as 
in  numerous  decisions  of  the  Atomic  Safety 
and  Licensing  Appeal  Board  among  others. 
These  comments  are  dociimented  in  this 
memorandum. 

Title  V  is  a  three  year  experiment  justi- 
fied by  the  contributions  of  intervenors  and 
the  critical  nature  of  the  Conunlssion's  re- 
sponsibility. While  sections  II  and  III  of  this 
memorandum  Indicate  both  legal  and  prac- 
tical rationale  for  Its  inclusion  In  the  BU:, 
it  is  a  unique  approach  to  intervention  in 
regulatory  proceedings.  The  AEC  has  always 
had  special  rules  and  standing  reflecting  Its 
uniquely  grave  responsibilities,  including  a 
requirement  for  two  hearings  on  every  li- 
censing application,  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Reactor  Safeguards  as  a  further  check  on 
the  licensing  process  and  a  Joint  legislative 
committee  of  Congress  to  oversee  the  Com- 
mission's activities.  The  enormous  Impact  of 
the  Commission's  decisions  justifies  the  ad- 
ditional protection  of  the  public  interest 
which  Title  V  provides. 

If,  after  three  years,  the  experiment  has 
not  proven  successful,  the  Congress  can 
allow  it  to  lapse  or  can  modify  it.  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  findings. 

The  Summary  of  Contents  which  follows 
highlights  the  main  points  discussed  within. 

StrMMAST  OP  CONIXNTS 

/.  Summary  and  analysts  of  title  V  provisions 

{Pages  6-12) 

(a)    Title  V  together  with  existing  AEC 

regulations  vest  the  NSLC  with  substantial 

discretion  to  determine  who  Is  entitled  to 


intervene,  the  extent  of  the  intervention, 
eligibility  for  reimbursement  of  costs  and 
the  amount  to  be  reimbursed. 

(b)  Title  V  requires  the  NSLC  to  establish 
a  maximum  amount  to  be  available  for  re- 
imbursing eligible  Intervenors  at  each  hear- 
ing to  be  apportioned  among  eligible  parties 
in  relation  to  their  oontrlbutlon  and  need.  It 
is  designed  to  strongly  encourage  consolida- 
tion of  Interventions  and  thereby  promote 
expeditious  proceedings  and  succinct  pre- 
sentations. 

(c)  Title  V  insures  that  judicial  review  of 
decisions  under  its  provision  will  not  cause 
delay  in  the  proceedings  or  affect  the  Com- 
mission's determination  on  the  merits. 

(d)  Title  V  is  a  three  year  experiment 
with  an  estimated  cost  of  less  than  $4  mil- 
lion, a  very  small  sum  considering  the  poten- 
tial Impact  of  the  NSLC's  decisions  the  cost 
of  the  projects  and  the  amount  expended  by 
industry  as  proponents. 

//.  The  value  of  citizen  interventions  and 
the  necessity  of  financial  support  {Pages 
12-29) 

(a)  The  value  of  citizen  intervenor  con- 
tributions Is  recognized  by  several  authori- 
ties. 

(b)  Studies  indicate  that  intervenors  are 
not  responsible  for  substantial  delays  in 
comparison  with  other  causes  of  delay. 

(c)  Many  responsible  intervenors  are  un- 
able to  obtain  sufficient  funding  to  initiate 
relevant  interventions  or  to  pursue  them  to 
their  conclusion. 

in.  The  Legal  Setting. 

(a)  The  "private  attorney  general"  ra- 
tionale for  court-awarded  attorneys'  fees  In 
litigation  provides  an  analogous  precedent 
for  -ntle  V. 

(b)  Numerous  statutes  provide  for  the 
court-award  of  attorney's  fees. 

(c)  The  performance  of  the  "Office  of 
Public  Counsel"  established  pursuant  to  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  is 
instructive  In  projecting  the  impact  of  Title 
V  on  the  work  of  the  NSLC. 

(d)  The  BTC  has  reimbursed  citizen  Inter- 
venors for  their  costs. 

APPKKDIX 

I.  "ntle  V  of  ERDA. 

II.  AEC  Regulations. 

( a)  Requirements  to  be  an  Intervenor. 

(b)  Summary  Disposition  Rule. 

III.  Studies  on  Delay. 

(a)  Remarks  by  William  O.  Doub,  Com- 
missioner U.S.  AEC,  before  the  Atomic  In- 
dustrial Forum  Conference,  San  Francisco. 
California.  November  12,  1973. 

(b)  Atomic  Industrial  Porum,  The  Cause 
of  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Delays,  an  AIP  Staff 
Survey  (1974). 

IV.  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973. 

(a)  Provision  creating  Office  of  Public 
Counsel. 

(b)  Article  by  Robert  Stein  on  perform- 
ance of  Office  of  PubUc  Counsel. 

(c)  Correspondence  praising  work  of  Pub- 
lic Counsel. 

V.  WUdemess  Society  v.  Morton. 

VI.  Letters  of  Support  for  Title  V. 

(a)  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

(b)  Energy  Policy  Task  Force.  Lee  White. 

(c)  Section  on  Individual  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities, American  Bar  Association. 

(d)  Concerned  Argonne  Scientists, 
vn.    Floor  statements. 

(a)  Senator  Rlblcoff. 

(b)  Senator  Kennedy,  Including  floor  de- 
bate on  Kennedy  Amendment. 

(c)  Senator  Metcalf. 

Explanation  and  analysis  of  title  V 
provisions 

Section  601(a) — The  Nuclear  Safety  and 
Licensing  Commission  (NSLC)  is  required  to 
reimburse  eligible  parties  for  some  or  aU  of 
the  actxial  cost  of  participants.  Including 
attorney's  fees  In  any  NSLC  proceeding. 


In  order  to  became  a  party,  an  inter- 
venor must  first  comply  with  the  strict  re- 
quirements of  AEC  regulations  2.714  (10 
CFR  2.714) .  The  regulation  states:  "Any  peti- 
tion and/or  request  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  supporting  affidavit  identifying  the  ^>ecmc 
aspect  or  aspects  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  proceedings  as  to  which  he  wishes  to  in- 
tervene. .  .  ."  Further:  "an  order  permitting 
Intervention  and/or  directing  a  hearing  may 
be  conditioneo  on  such  terms  as  the  Conunis- 
slon  presidliij  officer,  or  the  designated 
atomic  aafety  and  licensing  board  may  di- 
rect IL  the  Interest  of :  ( 1 )  restricting  irrele- 
vant duplicative,  or  repetitive  evidence  and 
argument,  (2)  having  common  Interest  rep- 
resented by  a  spokesman  and  (3)  retaining 
authority  to  determine  priorities  and  con- 
trol the  compass  of  the  hearings." 

In  addition,  the  Commission's  summary 
disposition  rule,  10  CFR  2.749.  provides  that 
an  applicant  or  the  regulatory  staff  need  not 
expend  time  and  effort  at  a  hearing  on  an 
Intervenor's  contention  which  is  manifestly 
unworthy  of  exploration. 

A  party's  ellglblUty  for  reimbursement 
under  section  501(a)  is  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  contributes  facts,  issues 
and  arguments  relevant  to  NSLC  proceedings 
and  its  ability  to  pay  its  own  expenses.  Thus, 
only  by  making  a  meaningful  contribution  to 
the  proceeding  and  demonstrating  financial 
need  can  an  intervenor  be  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement. 

The  Commission  uses  contribution  and 
need  standards  In  part  to  determine  the 
amount  of  payment  as  well.  Thus,  a  group 
making  a  larger  contribution  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  larger  payment,  up  to  a  certain 
amount,  as  detailed  In  Section  501(b). 

Section  501  <b)— The  NSLC  is  required  to 
establish  a  maximum  amount  to  be  available 
for  each  proceeding.  Portions  of  this  maxi- 
mum sum  are  to  be  distributed  among  eligi- 
ble parties  according  to  their  need  and  con- 
tribution as  stated  in  section  501  (a) . 

The  Commission  determines  this  maximum 
amount  by  considering  the  actual  cost  of 
public  participation  in  the  proceeding  based 
on  the  non-dupllcatlve  presentation  of  op- 
posing viewpoints  on  all  relevant  Issues,  and 
the  cost  of  participation  of  the  Commission's 
staff  and  the  applicants.  The  Commission  is 
required  to  adjust  this  maximum  amount 
from  time  to  time. 

Thus,  because  potential  Intervenors  will 
know  In  advance  how  much  money  wUl  be 
available  for  a  particular  proceeding,  they 
wUl  be  encouraged  to  consolidate  their  efforts 
to  receive  a  greater  proportion  of  the  funds. 
Moreover,  the  provision  will  encourage  inter- 
veners to  raise  only  Issues  that  are  truly 
relevant  to  the  proceeding,  since  the  Com- 
mission Judges  the  amount  of  reimburse- 
ment, if  any,  on  the  quality  of  the  contribu- 
tion. Taken  together,  sections  601(a)  and 
(b),  and  the  AEC  regulations,  vest  the  Com- 
mission with  vast  discretion  In  determining 
who  is  entitled  to  intervene,  the  extent  of 
the  intervention,  eligibility  for  reimburse- 
ment and  the  amount  of  reimbursement. 

Sections  601  (a)  and  (b)  Insure  that  the 
Commission  will  determine  which  Intervenors 
have  made  substantial  contributions  to  NSLC 
deliberations.  Only  such  Intervenors  will  be 
reimbursed  for  their  efforts  by  the  NSLC. 

Section  601(c) — Payments  are  to  be  made 
to  intervenors  within  three  months  of  the 
completion  of  the  proceedings.  However,  if 
a  party  can  show  1)  that  it  wo\ild  likely 
be  eligible  for  payment  as  a  result  of  Its 
proposed  contribution  and  2)  that  without 
prior  funding  its  ability  to  participate  In 
the  proceeding  will  be  severely  Impaired,  the 
NSLC  Is  required  to  make  at  least  quarterly 
advance  payments. 

Section  501(d) — In  the  case  of  any  Ju- 
dicial review  arising  out  of  an  NSLC  deci- 
sion, the  court  may  order  the  Commission 
to  reimburse  an  eligible  party  for  the  costs 
of  the  appeal  Including  attorney's  fees. 
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The  court  has  absolute  (^scretlon  to  de 
clde  If  any  reimbursement  ■  Is   to  be   made. 
However.  IX  It  decides  to  regnburse  a  party, 
It  must  do  so  In  accordance  with  the  Act's 
need  and  contribution  stanclards. 

Section  501(e) — Title  V  Incomes  effective 
when  the  Conunlsslon  promulgates  regrula- 
tlons  to  Implement  Its  prov^lons  or  90  days 
after  passage,  whichever  coiees  flrst.  Title  V 
applies  to  all  proceedings  {.In  progress  or 
commencing  after  Its  passive.  However,  In 
the  case  of  Judicial  proceedings  pending 
when  Title  V  Is  enacted,  reimbursement  is 
available  only  for  the  Judical  proceedings 
and  not  for  any  prior  agen(»  proceeding. 

Section  501(f) — A  party  e^ble  for  reim- 
bursement of  costs  under  anjf  other  provision 
of  law  Is  not  made  Ineligfole  because  of 
Title  V.  i 

Section  501(g) — Title  V  fc  a  three-year 
experiment.  At  the  end  of  tms  period.  Con- 
gress would  have  an  opportunity  to  assess 
the  effects  of  the  program  afed  act  accord- 
ingly. J 

Section  501(h)(1) — Any  |ISLC  decision 
made  under  Title  V  Is  re^wable  to  the 
same  extent  as  any  other  ^mmlsslon  de- 
cision. However,  an  alleged  violation  of  Title 
V  may  not  be  the  basis  for  a  reviewing  court's 
Issuance  of  a  stay  of  an  N9LC  proceeding 
or  a  reversal  of  an  NSLC  de^slon  pursuant 
to  any  other  provision  of  theiAct. 

Hence,  there  Is  no  danger  ^  delay  result- 
ing fronr.  an  appeal  or  of  a|  Judicial  deci- 
sion affecting  the  merits  of  |in  administra- 
tive determination  on  issues  o^her  than  those 
arising  under  Title  V.  I 

Section  501(h)(2) — The  C&mmlsslon  may 
determine  that  a  party  Is  lijellglble  for  re- 
imbursement solely  because  ^t  has  not  or 
will  not  make  a  sufficient  conft-lbutlon.  Such 
a  decision  is  a  final  order  inder  28  USC 
S  2343  and  must  be  appealed  itnthln  SO  days 
under  28  USC  §  2344.  Thus,  {Arties  are  pre- 
vented from  seeking  to  invallcate  the  results 
of  a  proceeding  on  the  baslSof  a  wrongly 
withheld  reimbursement.  | 

Section  501(1) — Such  sums  ^  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provlsfbns  of  Title  V 
are  authorized.  | 

The  three  year  cost  of  TltlelV  can  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  $4  mllUo^  and  perhaps 
as  low  as  $3  million,  a  mlnof  simi  consid- 
ering the  potential  Impact  df  the  NSLCs 
decisions,  the  cost  of  the  pr^ects  and  the 
amount  expended  by  Industry  jks  proponents. 
It  is  not  possible  to  predetermine  the  num- 
ber of  applications  which  wll3|  be  contested 
during  the  three  year  trial  feriod  nor  to 
predict  the  exact  maximum  pvel  of  fund- 
ing which  the  Commission  wiUlrequlre.  How- 
ever, current  information  provides  a  basis 
for  a  realistic  projection.  I 

Presently,  there  are  now  oniflle  32  appli- 
cations for  construction  peri^lts  involving 
62  potential  reactors.  15  appllo|tions  involv- 
ing 30  potential  reactors  are  coiltested.  Thus, 
the  current  rate  of  lntervent»n  Is  slightly 

less  than  SO*^  .  As  of  August  1,  1974,  the  AEC 
estimated  that  approximately!  105  applica- 
tions wUl  be  under  consideration  during  the 
period  of  the  three  year  auth^irlzatlon.  The 
AEC  estimates  that  about  half  of  the  ap- 

r\l  t/>af  t^\r«a    mill    Vxa    n^^rt^Aa^A^  ^ 


contested,  there  would  be  about  50  interven- 
tions. Even  if  it  were  assumed  that  all  inter- 
venors  were  able  to  meet  the  criteria  for 
reimbursement,  and  that  their  average  cost 
was  as  high  as  $76,000,  the  total  three  year 
cost  of  the  program  would  still  be  less  than 
$4,000,000. 

With  each  nuclear  reactor  costing  from 
$500,000,000  to  $800,000,000.  the  105  reactors 
planned  or  with  pending  applications  repre- 
sent an  Investment  in  excess  of  $50  billion. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  report  notes  (p.  70)  that 
utilities  budget  $500,000  to  $1  million  to  pre- 
sent their  case  in  major  licensing  proceed- 
ings. Considering  these  amounts  and  the  po- 
tential benefits  of  Interventions,  a  $4  mil- 
lion price  tag  seems  very  small  Indeed. 
11(a)  The  value  of  citizen  intervenor  contri- 
butions is  recognized  by  many  authorities 
Citizen  Intervenors  have  played  a  valuable 
role  in  AEC  proceedings  by  aiding  the  Com- 
mission to  make  thoughtful,  thorough  de- 
cisions. That  citizen  Intervenors  are  helpful 
to  the  AEC  should  not  be  construed  as  re- 
flecting adversely  on  the  competence  of  the 
Commission. 

Rather,   It  Is   to  the  AECs  credit  that  It 
has  created  a  situation  in  which  Intervenors 


Regulation.  In  an  August  1974  speech  stressed 
the  "constructive"  activities  of  Intervenors 
In  the  past  few  years. 

They  tend  to  l>e  concentrating  their  at- 
tention on  fewer  issues  in  each  case,  focusing 
on  those  which  genuinely  need  to  be  dU- 
cussed  In  order  to  protect  the  public  and 
the  environment.  Intervenors  have  also  dem- 
onstrated  an  increasing  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss issues  informally,  foregoing  their  rights 
to  Insist  that  the  matters  be  considered  at 
protracted  hearings.  They  have  shown  a  tend- 
ency.  furthermore,  to  approach  these  discus- 
sions with  open  minds  and  also  a  wUline- 
ness  to  reach  agreements  in  the  public  in- 

.♦^^f/  P''0''^^8  examples  of  such  con- 
structive efforts.  Dr.  Muntzlng  concluded- 
Intervenors  acting  m  such  a  responsible 
manner  cannot  be  accused  of  working  to  the 
detriment  of  the  regulatory  process  and 
against  the  public  Interest  by  caustne  un- 
necessary delay  in  the  operation  of  nuclear 
power  plants.  On  the  contrary,  by  asking  the 
penetrating  questions,  by  alerting  people  to 
difficult  problems  and  by  insisting  on  ade- 
quate technical  Justifications,  they  brought 
about  earlier  resolution  of  some  problems 
than  might  otherwise  have  been  reached  and 


are  permitted  to  make  valuable  contributions     have  added  to  the  certainty  with  which  prob- 
tn  tha  r<nrn.v<i<,<,i»„-. 1-    -m...  i_ .»•_..       lems  hsve  been  resolved. 

Thus,  the  Kennedy  Amendment  does  not 
assume  that  the  new  Commission  will  not 
represent  the  public  Interest;  rather,  it  as- 
sumes that  the  Commission  wUl  seek  to 
represent  the  public  Interest  by  addressing 
all  relevant  Issues  in  licenslne  and  rnipmat. 


to  the  Commission's  work.  This  is  particu- 
larly commendable  in  view  of  the  fact-find- 
ing characteristics  of  an  adversary  proceed- 
ing, the  large  nuclear  licensing  caseload,  and 
the  plethora  of  complicated  issues  involved. 
Alan  Rosenthal,  former  chairman  of  the 
AEC    Atomic    Safety    and    Licensing   Appeal 


plications  will  be  contested 

The  cost  of  intervention  varies  consider- 
ably from  about  $25,000  to  $10^,000  with  the 
average  cost  estimated  by  thelAEC  at  from 
$50,000  to  $65,000.  For  examplf,  in  the  Ver- 
mont Yankee  Nuclear  Power*.  Corporation 
case,  the  request  was  for  $25^000  of  which 
only  $3,000  was  earmarked  fcr  attorney's 
fees  and  $2,000  for  travel  of  both  consultants 
and  attorneys. 

In  the  Public  Service  Com|)any  of  New 
Hampshire  case,  the  request  was  for  $100,000. 
Here  the  Intervenors  agreed  to  i-alse  an  addi- 
tional $50,000.  $45,000  is  requested  for  at- 
torneys fees,  less  than  1/3  of  the  total  cost. 
Thus,  it  Is  clear  that  the  bulk  of  requested 
funding  is  earmarked  for  technical  assist- 
ance. 

If  half  of  the  expected  105  applications  are 


Panel  stated  recently  that    'we  Just  do  not     Ing  cases.  The  amendment — bv  maklne  re 

>,„„-  »!,„  ».^„   »„  „ sponsible,   relevant  Interventions   possible-^ 

will  promote,  not  retard,  nuclear  regulation 
In  the  public  Interest. 

In  numerous  cases,  the  ultimate  resolution 
of  safety  or  environmental  Issues  has  con- 
firmed the  position  taken  bv  the  public  par- 
ticipants m  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
Regulatory  Staff  and  the  Applicant  Quality 
assurance  problems  at  Consumers  Power 
Company's  Midland  Unit  (Consumers  Power 
Co.  (Midland  Units  1  and  2)  ALAB-106.  RAI- 
73-3.  p.  182.)  and  at  Duke  Power  Company's 
McOulre  Unit  (Duke  Power  Co.  (McGuire) 
ALAB-128.  RAI-73-6,  p.  399.)  were  originally 
raised  by  the  public  and  eventually  confirmed 
by  the  Appeal  Board. 

The  Impact  of  uncertainties  in  fuel  rod 
performance  (due  to  fuel  denslficatlon )  on 
the  safe  level  of  operation  of  ten  boiling  water 
reactors  was  raised  and  successfully  pursued 
by  the  public  (Friends  of  the  Earth  and  the 
New  England  Coalition  on  Nuclear  Pollution) 
with  emergency  action  taken  by  the  Director 
of  Regulation.  (Order  dated  August  22.  1973 
In  BWR  Derating  Petition  proceeding.) 

The  proximity  of  VEPCO's  North  Anna 
plants  to  an  earthquake  faultllne,  which  was 
not  considered  In  approving  construction  of 
the  reactors,  was  raised  by  members  of  the 
public. 

The  problem  In  all  nuclear  power  plants 
of  possible  pipe  ruptures  outside  the  con- 
tainment damaging  important  safety  systems 
was  raised  by  a  member  of  the  public  and  has 
resulted  in  a  complete  analysis  of  steam  and 
high  pressure  line  routing  In  all  nuclear 
reactors  and  major  modifications  to  correct 
the  hazards  uncovered  by  these  analyses. 

Recent  action  by  the  AEC  dramatically 
underscores  the  danger  in  citizen  groups 
not  having  sufficient  resources  to  present 
their  case.  In  numerous  licensing  proceed- 
ings over  the  last  several  years  citizen  groups 
have  raised  questions  about  the  Integrity  of 
the  piping  In  the  nuclear  reactor  and  par- 
ticularly the  problem  of  cracks  developing 
due  to  welding  of  the  pipes.  In  none  of  these 
cases  have  the  citizens  had  the  resources  to 
hire  first  rate  experts  to  present  their  views. 
AEC,  utility  and  vendor  experts  have  con- 
sistently maintained  that  there  Is  no  prob- 
lem. However,  on  September  19  of  this  year 
the  AEC  ordered  the  shutdown  of  21  or  60 
reactors  because  In  three  other  reactors  dan- 


have  the  time  to  engage  in  a  microscopic 
examination  of  every  trial  record  In  search 
of  pinholes  which  may  not  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention  by  one  of  the  parties  .  .  . 
The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  on  our  sua 
sponte  review  Is  that  we  do  not  overlook 
any  obvious  environmental  or  safety  prob- 
lem which  may  be  suggested  by  that  record." 
He  concluded,  "I  think  the  end  of  providing 
the  nation  with  nuclear  power  generated  In 
a  safe  and  environmentally  sound  manner 
Is  enhanced  and  not  retarded  when  there 
are  effective  and  responsible  interventions  In 
licensing  proceedings." 

In  the  Oulf  States  Utility  Company  case, 
the  ASLiB  stated:  "It  does  no  disservice  to 
the  diligence  of  either  applicants  generally 
or  to  the  regulatory  staff  to  note  that  many 
of  the  substantial  safety  and  environmental 
Issues  which  have  received  the  scrutiny  of  li- 
censing boards  and  appeal  boards  were  raised 
In  the  first  instance  by  an  Intervenor." 

Lee  White,  former  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commlssln,  stated  in  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Rlblcoff  supporting  the  Kennedy 
Amendment: 

As  a  former  regulator,  I  believed  then,  and  I 
believe  equally  strongly  today,  that  the  ad- 
versary process  Is  essential  to  the  regulatory 
process,  but  to  be  effective,  the  advocacy 
tauBt  be  equally  good  from  all  view  points. 
To  me,  this  means  the  ability  to  bring  into 
any  contested  Issue  the  scientific,  technical, 
economic  and  legal  skills  essential  to  pre- 
senting the  strongest  possible  case.  I  assume 
every  regulator  would  feel  that  his  or  her 
Job  would  be  more  effective  If  there  were 
assurance  of  a  strong  presentation  by  citi- 
zen groups  as  well  as  by  Industry  groups. 

To  those  who  chlded  me,  contending  that 
I  was  supposed  to  represent  the  consumer 
position  as  a  member  of  the  regulatory  body 
or  that  the  agency  staff  played  the  role  of 
seeking  out  the  public  Interest,  my  response 
was  that  the  members  of  the  regulatory 
agency  and  the  staff  counsel  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  arguing  were  required  to 
make  the  necessary  balances  In  reaching  our 
position:  what  I  thought  was  required  was 
an  all-out  advocate  for  the  consumer's  posi- 
tion to  enable  me  as  a  regulator  to  assess 
their  arguments  when  pitted  against  those 
advanced  by  representatives  of  the  industry. 
L.    Manning   Muntzlng,   AEC   Director   of 
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gerous  cracks  had  developed  in  the  pipes  near 
the  area  of  welds.  If  cracks  are  located  In 
other  reactors,  the  shutdown  could  last  for 
several  months.  Had  citizens  been  able  to 
present  their  case  during  hearmgs  the  de- 
sign defects  would  have  been  uncovered  and 
the  problems  corrected  during  construction. 
Now  nearly  40%  of  the  United  States  reactor 
capacity  is  faced  with  months  of  shutdown. 
In  Con  Edison's  Indian  Point  No.  2  operat- 
ing license  hearing,  intervenors  challenged 
the  adequacy  of  the  plants  security  system  to 
cope  with  sabotage.  Extensive  cross-examina- 
tion was  conducted  by  the  Intervenor,  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Protection  of  the  En- 
vironment, and  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Li- 
censing Appeal  Board  required  that  im- 
provements to  plant  security  be  imple- 
mented. The  Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing 
Appeal  Board  described  the  conta-lbutlon  of 
Citizens  Committee  for  Protection  of  the 
Environment  as  follows: 

"Our  review  of  the  in  camera  record  con- 
vinces that  the  development  of  plant  secu- 
rity requirements  was  influenced  consider- 
ably by  the  probing  questions  of  OCPE's 
counsel.  The  Licensing  Board  found  'i«ason 
for  some  of  the  questions  and  concerns  of 
the  Citizens  Committee.'  So  do  we." 

In  addition  to  such  substantive  contribu- 
tions, citizen  Intervenors  help  the  nuclear 
Industry  gain  credibility  with  the  general 
public.  Commissioner  WUliam  O.  Doub*  of 
the  ABC  warned  that  a  lack  of  public  confi- 
dence in  nuclear  power  and  government  en- 
ergy policy  In  general  could  pose  a  threat 
to  the  energy  economy.  He  stated: 

"For  a  public  that  now  must  make  some 
very  hard  and  crucial  choices  about  nuclear 
power,  the  misjudgements  made  and  the  In- 
appropriate actions  taken  to  explain  nuclear 

*  Remarks  which  follow  are  excerpted  from 
a  speech  delivered  at  the  52nd  International 
Conference  of  the  Association  of  Industrial 
Advertisers  in  Bal  Harbour,  Florida  on  June 
17.  1974. 


power  to  society  although  quite  uninten- 
tional approximate  shortcomings  that  could 
Jeopardize  any  hopes  for  achieving  energy 
self-sufficiency  In  this  century." 

He  cited  early  secrecy,  an  overselling  of 
nuclear  power,  a  lack  ol  complete  govern- 
ment candor  about  nuclear  energy,  a  too 
frequent  rate  of  shut-downs  of  nuclear 
plants,  and  the  AEC's  apparent  loss  of  full 
credibility  as  an  Impartial  regulator  of  nu- 
clear power  as  factors  that  contributed  to  a 
lessening  of  public  confidence. 

The  Commissioner  noted  positive  steps 
which  the  Commission  has  taken  to  regain 
credlbUlty. 

"Beyond  Increasing  the  availability  of  in- 
formation and  earnestly  striving  for  candcn*. 
the  AEC  has  taken  steps  to  Involve  the  public 
earlier  and  more  directly  in  its  regulatory 
proceedings,  to  eliminate  or  ease  bureaucratic 
barriers  and  to  make  opportunities  for  more 
meaningful  public  participation  In  the  AEC 
decisionmaking  process." 

He  concluded : 

"If  further  erosion  of  public  acceptance  of 
nuclear  power  or  of  government  energy  poli- 
cies In  general  continues.  If  rational  discus- 
sion gives  way  to  emotional  argtmient.  If  we 
continue  to  rely  on  a  crisis  resolution  of 
energy  policy,  then  this  nation  faces  a  crisis 
In  confidence  that  may  very  well  not  only 
shatter  any  h<^>es  for  energy  self-sufficiency 
but  plunge  us  Into  a  situation  that  will  make 
us  recall  the  latest  fuel  shortage  with  a  sense 
of  nostalgia." 

It  Is  clear  then  that  substantial  citizen  in- 
volvement in  proceedings  of  the  NSLC  Is 
critical  to  the  futtire  of  otir  nations  energy 
policy. 

//(b)   Studies  indicate  that  intervenors  are 

not  responsible  for  substantial  delays  in 

comparison  uHth  other  causes  of  delay 

There  is  little  disagreement  that  a  major 

problem  facing  the  nuclear  Industry  Is  the 

length  of  time  It  takes  to  move  a  project  to 

completion.    In    November,    1973    then   ABC 

Commissioner    William    O.    Doub    noted    In 


remarks  to  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  An- 
nual Conference  that  the  on-line  project 
time  for  10  large  nuclear  plants  operating  at 
the  end  of  1971  averaged  6Vi  years  while 
today  estimated  average  project  time  is 
about  9-10  years. 

This  increase  has  been  caused  by  various 
types  of  delays,  the  bulk  of  which  are  due 
to  construction  and  manufacturing  related 
problems.  In  general,  regtilatory-related 
delays  including  interventions,  are  not  the 
principle  soiu-ces  of  delay.  In  fact,  legal  chal- 
lenges by  interveners  account  for  an  ex- 
tremely small  number  of  delays. 

Commissioner  Doub  reported  the  results  of 
an  AEC  study  which  showed  that  legal  chal- 
lenges accounted  for  less  than  4%  of  total 
time  delays  In  the  completion  of  28  nuclear 
plants  slated  for  1973  operations.  In  fact, 
only  4  of  these  plants  were  affected  by  such 
delays. 

A  1974  study  by  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum  on  causes  of  nuclear  plant  delays  In- 
dicates that  tactics  of  interveners  account 
for  only  29  months  of  delay  out  of  a  total  of 
1119  months  of  delay — only  2Vi%  of  all 
delay. 

Thus,  while  delay  Is  a  significant  problem, 
delay  caused  by  Intervenors  Is  not. 

CHART  A.-CAUSES  OF  SCHEDULED  DELAYS  IN  28  NUCLEAR 
PLANTS  SCHEDULED  FOR  1973  OPERATION 


C«IIM 


Number  Of 

Slants 
ected 


PUnf 
pionths 
rf  delay 


Poor  productivity  oMabor 16  $4 

Late  delivery  ot  major  equipmenL..  9  68 

Change  in  regulatory  requirements..  8  2S 

Equipment  component  failure 6  15 

Strikes  ol  construction  labor 5  18 

Shortage  of  construction  labor S  18 

LepI  cnallenges 4  9 

Strike  of  factory  labor 4  5 

Rescheduling  of  associated  facilities.  1  12 

Weather 1  9 


CHART  B. -CAUSES  OF  DEUYS  ON  PUNTS  FOR  WHICH  CONSTRUCTION  PERMITS  HAVE  BEEN  ISSUED 


Delay  factor 


Number  Maximum  Average 
of  plants  months  months 
delayed   of  delay  >    ol  delay  ■ 


Total 
plant- 
months 
of  delay 


Technical/design: 

Changes  warranted  by  advances  in  technology.. 

Changes  requested  by  owner  operator 

Changes  imposed  by  modification  in  licensing 

and  regulatory  requirements  = 

Other ;. 

Administrative/legal  procedures : 

Lack  ol  jurisdictional  authority  among  review 

groups 

Lack  of  discipline  in  the  conduct  ol  public 

kaaiings 

Anti-trust  considerations 

Other ;... 

Public  acceptance: 

Lack  of  adequate  Information  at  national  and/or 

local  level .  

Lack  ol  credibility  ol  applicants  and/or  licensing 

review  authorities 

Tactics  ol  intervenors ....'." 


4 

8 

39 
12 


3 

6 

29 
23 


2 

12 
.... 


1.9 
3.8 

12.1 
8.7 


2.0 
6.0 

i.'o' 


7.9 
30.1 

470.7 
104.4 


4.0 
36.0 


2 
11 


2.0 
7.3 


2.0 


2.0 
29.0 


Delay  iKtor 


Number  Maximum  Average 
of  plants  months  months 
delayed   of  delay  1   of  delay  ■ 


Total 
plant- 
months 
of  delay 


Manpower: 

Shortage  ol  engineers  and  technical  support 

personnel ig 

Disproportionate  diversion  ol  technlcai  person-' 

nel  to  regulatory  matters 14 

Shortage  onmmobility  olcralt  labor.            .  25 

Inadequate  productivity  of  labor '  19 

Other.     [[[  2. 

Commercial  considerations: 

Lack  of  coordination  between  owner/operator, 

AE,  NSSS  supplier  and  consultants 7 

Late  delivery  of  components  and  or  materials..  22 

Strikes 12 

Poor  quality  control  and/or  equipment  failure."  13 

other _ 4 

Site-related  problems: 

Weather. 5 

Geological  anomalies I"  5 

Total iT 


3 
10 
10 

5 


3 
6 
6 
3 
12 

5 
6 


2.6 

2.4 
3.0 
3.8 
3.0 


2.1 
3.9 
2.1 
1.9 
6.0 

2.4 
2.6 


47.3 

33.1 

75.5 

71.7 

6.0 


14.4 
86.6 
25.0 
24.3 
24.0 

12.0 
13.0 


29 


24.3       1,119.0 


'  Based  on  only  those  plants  specifying  the  cited  delay  factor. 

(c)  There  is  substantial  evidence  that  public 
finaruHng  is  necessary  to  insure  that  citi- 
zen intervenors  obtain  the  resources  neces- 
sary of  effectively   and   the   Commission 
through  their  participation 
In  view  of  the  enormous  cost  of  legal  coun- 
sel and  expert  witnesses.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  interveners'  problems  are  often 
minimized  by  volunteer  assistance,  especially 
from  Independent  scientific  sources.  In  fact, 
such  volunteer  help  simply  is  Insufficient. 

The  Concerned  Argonne  Scientists,  a  vol- 
untary organization  of  en^loyees  of  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  In  Argonne, 
Illinois  has  In  the  past  provided  help  to  a 
variety  of  ad  hoc  citizen  groups.  In  a  letter 


2  Detailed  in  table  3. 

to  Senator  Kennedy  dated  August  1,  1974,  the 
co-chairman  of  that  group  wrote:  "Our  con- 
sensus is  that  It  is  not  currently  possible 
for  citizen  organizations  to  acquire  Inde- 
pendent assistance  adequate  to  cope  with  the 
level  of  technical  sophistication  and  required 
experience.  .  .  .  Because  the  need  clearly 
exists  for  unvested  technical  assistance  to 
citizen  groups,  we  suggest  that  federal  pro- 
grams provide  funding  for  public  Interest 
Inquiry  and  intervention." 

Furthermore,  It  Is  clear  that  many  citizen 
Intervenors  with  the  potential  for  making 
valuable  contributions  to  the  Commission's 
proceedings  are  currently  prevented  from 
intervening  or  forced  to  withdraw  before  a 


final  resolution  of  the  contested  questions 
due  to  insufficient  funding.  The  following 
cases  Illustrate  the  problem: 

1.  Saginaw  Valley  Nuclear  Study  Oroup 
Joined  with  several  other  groups  to  oppose 
the  construction  permit  for  the  Midland. 
Michigan  nuclear  plant  of  Consumers  Power 
Company.  One  issue  was  the  ability  of  the 
company  to  adopt  and  implement  an  ade- 
quate quality  assurance  program.  After  the 
hearing  and  approval  of  the  construction 
permit,  the  AEC's  Director  of  RegtUatlon  is- 
sued an  order  to  the  company  to  show  cause 
why  construction  activities  should  not  be 
suspended  due  to  poor  quality  assurance  im- 
plementation. Saginaw  sought  to  Intervene 
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In  the  proceeding  but  needed  funds  to  par- 
ticipate because  it  had  already  exhausted  Its 
funds  and  two  large  groups^whlch  are  allied 
with  It  had  decided  to  withdraw  further  fi- 
nancial support  because  of  other  priorities. 
Subsequently,  the  Director  ai  Regulation  de- 
cided not  to  pursue  the  show  cause  proceed- 
ing and  only  Saginaw  remaiiked  to  press  that 
Issue.  The  AEC  refused  it  ^unds  and  as  a 
result  it  has  not  been  abfe  to  make  any 
substantial  contribution  to  the  proceeding. 

2.  The  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Environment  Intervened  in  the 
operating  license  proceeding  On  Consolidated 
Edison's  Indian  Point,  New  iTork  reactor. 

It  sought  to  raise  Issues  on  plant  secu- 
rity, evacuation  plans,  the  possible  rupture 
of  the  pressure  vessel,  the  adequacy  of  the 
emergency  core  cooling  system  and  other 
engineered  safeguards.  It  had  no  funds  to 
hire  experts  and.  while  several  Issues  raised 
by  it  were  of  interest  to  the  hearing  board, 
CCPE  lacked  the  financial  resources  to  fol- 
low through  on  them.  The  license  was  Issued 

3.  Consolidated  National  jntervenors  was 
organized  to  participate  In  two  generic  hear- 
ings on  critical  safety  Issues.  One  was  the 
Emergency  Core  Cooling  Systpm  hearing  and 
the  other  was  a  hearing  to"  set  numerical 
guidelines  for  what  constituted  radioactive 
release  limits  which  were  af  low  as  prac- 
ticable (ALAP).  It  could  nfct  raise  funds 
for  both  proceedings.  As  a  reiult  of  initially 
presenting  some  witnesses  (^o  volunteered 
their  time)  at  the  ALAP  hewing,  CNI  was 
compelled  to  suspend  all-  further  par- 
ticipation in  the  hearing,  including  rebuttal 
testimony,  comments  on  the  Mraft  and  final 
Impact  statement,  post-heu-lng  briefs  to 
the  Commission  and  supplemental  sub- 
mittals to  the  Commlssic^.  Meanwhile, 
General  Electric  has  been  supplying  the 
AEC  with  information  to  si^port  Its  view 
that  permissible  releases  of  radioactivity 
should  be  far  higher. 

4.  The  Seacoast  Anti-Pollution  League  ac- 
tively participated  In  statel  hearings  on 
siting  a  nuclear  reactor  on  a' salt  marsh  at 
Seabrook,  New  Hampshire.  T^e  effort  cost 
it  »25,000.  It  was  not  able  to  kalse  sufficient 
funds  to  pursue  the  Issues  frith  which  it 
Is  concerned  before  the  AEC. fit  intervened 
in  that  case  and  sought  finart|lal  assistance 
from  the  AEC.  To  date,  thatlhas  been  re- 
fused and  as  a  result  SAPL  h«  had  to  cur- 
tall  its  participation.  Environpiental  issues 
related  to  salt  marsh  protectiii  which  were 
effectively  excluded  from  the  feate  hearings 
by  allegedly  unfair  hearing  plocedures  and 
by  an  eleventh -hour  amendment  of  the 
plant  proposal  to  which  no  pwty  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  object,  are  *)w  not  avail- 
able to  SAPL  t>ecause  of  lack  ,  if  funds. 

5.  Quality  Environment  C  inference  of 
Omaha.  Nebraska  wanted  to  Inl  irvene  in  the 
Construction  Permit  proceedinj  for  the  Port 
Calhoun.  Nebraska  reactor  bu  because  of 
lack   of  funds  was  unable  to     o  so. 

6.  Robert  Head,  an  individual  in  Louisiana 
sought  to  raise  numerous  ississ  regarding 
radiation  releases  and  monitoing  for  the 
Waterford  and  River  Bend  nuiar  reactors 
in  Louisiana.  Many  of  his  contJntions  were 
accepted  as  relevant  for  the  aearlngs  but 
he  lacked  the  financial  resouras  to  pursue 
them. 

7.  Coalition  for  Safe  Elect  A:  Power  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio  participated  lii  hearings  on 
the  Davis  Besse  and  Perry  nu^ear  reactors 
in  Ohio  but  due  to  lack  of  financial  re- 
sources have  not  been  able  topursue  their 
contentions.  They  were  interested  in  eco- 
nomic costs  of  nuclear  reactor^and  electric 
need  forecasts  for  the  service  vea  Involved. 

8.  Citizens  for  a  Safe  En'^onment  in 
Harrlsburg.  Pennsylvania  has  glne  to  court 
to  seek  funds  to  enable  it  to  pkrtlclpate  in 
construction     permit     hearlngsjon     several 


Pennsylvania  reactors.  Without  the  funds  It 
cannot  effectively  participate  but  the  courts 
have  been  unable  to  find  existing  legal  au- 
thority for  the  funds.    - 

9.  Consolidated  Intervenors  in  California 
Intervened  In  oppiosition  to  the  San  Onofre, 
California  nuclear  reactors.  After  a  hearing 
diu^ng  which  CI  compelled  by  the  hearing 
board  to  present  their  case  without  adequate 
time  for  presentation,  the  Appeal  Board  or- 
dered the  hearing  reopened  to  allow  CI  to 
present  their  case.  The  Issues  are  whether 
the  applicant  Is  technically  qualified  to 
operate  the  reactors  based  upon  an  allegedly 
poor  operating  history  at  Its  first  reactor, 
whether  in  the  event  of  an  accident  evacu- 
ation is  possible,  whether  the  population  In 
the  site  vicinity  is  too  dense  for  safely  de- 
ploying nuclear  reactors,  whether  the  plant 
is  secure  from  sabotage  and  whether  under- 
ground siting  of  the  plant  la  a  preferable 
alternative.  Due  to  lack  of  financial  resources 
CI  will  probably  be  unable  to  pursue  any  of 
these  Issues. 

///.  The  legal  setting 

Although  there  Is  no  existing  statute  which 
explicitly  empowers  a  regulatory  agency  to 
reimburse  citizen  Intervenors  for  the  costs 
of  the  Intervention,  there  are  several  legal 
precedents  which  support  the  theoretical 
underpinnings  of  Title  V. 

JJIa.  The  private  attorney  general  rationale 
for  the  court  award  of  attorney's  fees 

While  the  general  rule  In  American  courts 
has  always  been  that  parties  to  litigation  pay 
their  own  attorneys  fees,  win  or  lose,  courts 
have  exercised  their  equitable  powers  to 
carve  out  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Until  re- 
cently, the  exceptions  were  narrow  and 
rarely  applied.  However,  within  the  past  few 
years  the  federal  courts  have  expanded  exist- 
ing exceptions  and  created  a  new  one — the 
private  attorney  general  rationale. 

Under  this  rationale  courts  have  awarded 
attorneys'  fees  to  litigants  who  by  their 
action  effectuated  a  strong  Congressional 
policy,  benefited  a  large  group  of  people,  and 
brought  an  action  to  protect  legal  rights 
which  might  not  otherwise  have  been  pro- 
tected. 

As  noted  above.  Intervenors  have  been 
enormously  helpful  to  the  Commission 
whose  decisions  affect  the  entire  nation. 
Moreover,  neither  applicants  nor  the  Com- 
mission's staff  are  equipped  to  substitute 
for  the  efforts  of  intervenors,  particularly 
the  local  Interests  and  concerns  articulated 
In  Interventions. 

To  Illustrate  the  private  attorney  general 
rationale,  in  La  Raza  Unida  v.  Volpe  57 
F.R.D.  91  (N.D.  Cal  1972) .  persons  represent- 
ing the  citizens  of  La  Raza,  California,  whose 
homes  were  in  the  path  of  a  proposed  high- 
way, brought  suit  to  enjoin  the  construction 
of  the  highway  claiming  that  the  defendants 
failed  to  comply  with  various  statutes  deal- 
ing with  housing  displacement  and  reloca- 
tion. The  injunction  was  awarded  and  the 
petitioners  successfully  moved  for  the  award 
of  attorney's  fees.  In  making  the  award. 
Judge  Peckham  stated:  "whenever  there  Is 
nothing  In  a  statutory  scheme  which  might 
be  Interpreted  as  precluding  it,  a  'private 
attorney  general  should  be  awarded  attor- 
neys' fees  when  he  has  effectuated  a  strong 
Congressional  policy  which  has  benefited  a 
large  class  of  people,  and  where  further,  the 
necessity  and  financial  burden  of  private 
enforcement  are  such  as  to  make  the  award 
essential." 

Applying  the  rule  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Judge  Peckham  noted,  that  the  prompt  and 
equitable  relocation  of  persons  displaced  as 
a  result  of  Federal  highway  programs  Is  an 
important  Congressional  policy  and  that  the 
action  resulted  In  benefit  to  all  the  people 
in  the  surrounding  areas. 


On  the  enforcement  issue,  the  court  stated, 
"Because  of  the  limited  resources  and  poten- 
tially conflicting  Interests  within  and  among 
governmental  entitles,  effectuation  of  the 
public  policies  and  environmental  protection 
and  housing  relocation  frequently  depend  on 
private  vigilance  and  enforcement." 

Rules  similar  to  that  articulated  In  the 
La  Raza  Unida  case  have  been  employed  to 
award  fees  to  successful  plaintiffs  In  public 
Interest  cases  dealing  with  Inadequate  med- 
ical treatment  of  prisoners,  (Newman  v.  Ala- 
bama. 349  F.  Supp.  278  (M.D.  Ala.  1972)  im- 
proper  treatment   of   mentally    111   patients 
(Wyatt  V.  Stickney,  344  F.  Supp.  387   (M.D. 
Ala.  1972).  the  branch  by  a  union  of  the  duty 
of    fair   representation    (Local   4076.    United 
Steeltcorkers    v.    United    Steelworkers.    33S 
P.   Supp.   1154    (W.D.  Pa.   1972).  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  of  housing   (Lee  v. 
Southern  Home  Sites,  Corp.,  444  F.  2d  143 
(5th  Clr.  1971) ,  violations  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (Cole 
V.  Hall,  462  F.   2d  777    (2d  Clr.   1972),  affd 
sub  nam.  Hall  v.  Cole,  93  S.  Ct.  1943  (1973), 
discrimination     against     welfare    recipient* 
(Ofeda  V.  Hackney,  462  P.  2d  947  (5th  Cir. 
1972);   Mammond  v.  Housing  Authority,  328 
F.  Supp.  686  (D.  Ore.  1971),  unconstitutional 
laws    prohibiting    political    campaign   signs, 
(Ross  V.  Goshi,  351   F.  Supp.  949    (D,  Haw. 
1972),  and  violations  of  the  National  Envir- 
onmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (Sierra  Club  v. 
Lynn, F.  Supp. ,  Civ.  Ac- 
tion No.  SA-72-CA-77   (W.D.  Tex.,  June  29, 
1973) ),  among  many  others.  (For  a  compila- 
tion of  Federal  court  cases  where  attorneys' 
fees  have  been  awarded,  see  Derfner,  Attor- 
ney's Fees  in  Pro  Bono  Publico  Cases  ( 1972) 
published   by   the   Lawyers'   Committee   for 
Civil  Rights.  733  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.) .  Most  recently,  attorney's  fees  were 
awarded  In  Wilderness  Society  v.  Morton  (496 
F.  28  626  (D.C.  Clr.  1974) ),  a  case  where  the 
facts  are  analygous  to  those  present  In  cases 
Involvong  NSLC  Intervenors. 

In  the  Morton  case,  environmental  groups 
attempted  to  prevent  the  construction  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline  on  the  basis  of  violations  in 
environmental  law.  While  they  were  not  ulti- 
mately successful  ( the  pipeline  is  being  built 
as  the  result  of  Congressional  action  chang- 
ing the  law)  they  were  able  to  get  certain 
restrictions  put  on  the  construction  not  pre- 
viously required.  The  court  awarded  attor- 
neys' fees.  On  appeal,  the  court  upheld  the 
award,  noting:  "The  advancement  of  impor- 
tant legislative  policy  Justifying  an  award  of 
attorneys'  fees  can  be  accomplished  even 
where  the  plaintiff  does  not  obtain  the  ulti- 
mate relief  sought . .  .  Where  litigation  serves 
as  a  catalyst  to  effect  change  and  thereby 
achieves  a  valuable  public  service,  an  award 
of  fees  may  be  appropriate  even  though  the 
suit  never  proceeds  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion on  the  merits."  (emphasis  added)  The 
court  noted  the  contributions:  a)  ensuring 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  drafted 
a  thorough  and  complete  impact  statement, 
b )  providing  information  to  the  public  about 
the  environmental  consequences  of  the  pipe- 
line, c)  refining  the  protection  stipulation  as 
a  condition  of  right  of  way,  and  d)  focusing 
attention  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  alter- 
native routes. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the 
contributions  noted  by  the  court  In  the 
Morton  case  and  those  made  by  Intervenors 
in  NSLC  proceedings.  When  interveners  are 
deemed  eligible  for  reimbursement  under 
the  proposed  legislation,  they  are  con- 
tributing in  an  analygotis  way  and  arguably 
performing  as  private  attorney's  general  by 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  public  through 
their  intervention. 

(b)   Statutory  fee-shifting 
The  principle  of  shifting  the  'jurden  of 
costs,  including  attorneys'  fees,  from  a  party 
Is  not  a  novel  one. 
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More  than  twenty  statutes  provide  for  the 
award  of  attorneys'  fees  to  victorious  liti- 
gants.* A  typical  statute  provides  for  the 
discretionary  award  of  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  by  the  cotirt  or  administrative  tribunal 
u  part  of  an  iy)proprlate  remedy  to  the  pre- 
vailing party.  Titles  II  and  VII  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  have  essentially  this  pro- 
vision (43  use  Sec.  2000a-3(b);  42  USC  Sec. 
2000e-5) .  The  Clayton  Act  contains  a  similar 
provision  which  allows  the  award  of  fees  to 
persons  injured  by  anti-trust  violations 
(16  USC  Sec.  15) .  Likewise,  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  vests  the  court  with  discretion  to 
assess  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  as  part  of 
the  costs  of  a  suit  for  damages  arising  out 
of  transactions  Induced  by  false  and  mis- 
leading statements  of  securities  dealers  and 
others  (15  USC  Sec.  781(e)). 

Similarly,  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970  allows  any  person  whose  wire  or 
oral  communication  Is  Intercepted  contrary 
to  law  a  cause  of  action  against  the  Intercep- 
tor and  recovery  of  damages  Including  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees  and  other  costs  of 
litigation  (18  USC  Sec.  1964(c)).  The  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  gives  the  courts,  admin- 
istrative head  or  Attorney  General  discre- 
tionary authority  to  award  attorney  fees  as 
part  of  a  Judgment  of  damages  against  the 
United  States  (28  USC  Sec.  2678) . 

In  some  instances,  for  example,  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  the  language  of  the  statute  makes 
it  clear  that  fee-shifting  is  meant  to  go  only 
one  way — that  is,  only  a  "prevailing  plain- 
tiff" may  recover  his  fees.  However,  others, 
such  as  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  with  lan- 
guage such  as  "to  the  prevailing  party",  (em- 
phasis added)  are  ambiguous,  and  to  date 
the  issue  of  whether  successful  defendants 
may  recover  fees,  has  not  reached  the  courts. 

In  most  instances  cited  above,  the  lan- 
guage indicates  that  the  award  is  within 
the  courts  discretion;  however,  there  are 
stitutes  where  fee-shifting  appears  to  be 
mandatory.  An  example  Is  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act,  providing  that  any 
creditor  who  falls  to  disclose  to  the  consumer 
the  required  information  under  the  act  is 
liable  to  him  for  damage  which  "shall  in- 


•7  use  Sec.  210(f).  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Act.  Sec.  309(f):  7  USC  Sec.  499g(b), 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act, 
Sec.  7(b):  15  USC  Sec.  15,  Clayton  Act,  Sec. 
4:  16  USC  Sec.  77k(e) ,  Securities  Act  of  1933. 
Sec.  lie;  16  USC  Sec.  77www(a),  Trust  In- 
denture Act  Sec.  323(a);  16  USC  Sec.  781  (e). 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  Sec.  9(e); 
15  USC  Sec.  78r(a),  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934,  Sec.  18(a);  16  USC  Sec.  1640.  Truth- 
in-Lendlng  Act  Sec.  130;  17  USC  Sec.  116. 
Copyright  Act;  18  USC  Sec.  1964(c),  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  Sec. 
901(a);  20  USC  Sec.  1617.  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972;  28  App.  USC  Rule  37(a). 
Failure  to  make  Discovery;  28  App.  USC 
Rule  37(c).  Failure  to  make  Discovery;  29 
USC  Sec.  107,  Norrls-Laguardia  Act  Sec.  7, 
29  USC  Sec.  216(b),  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Sec.  16(b);  29  USC  Sec.  501(b),  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act; 
36  USC  Sec.  285,  (Patent  Infringement);  38 
USC  Sec.  1822.  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act:  42  USC  Sec.  1857H-d(d)  Clean  Air 
Amendmente  of  1970  Sec.  304(d):  42  USC 
Sec.  2000a-3(b),  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
Title  II  (Public  Accommodations  Sub- 
chapter); 42  use  Sec.  3612(c),  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1968;  42  use  Sec.  4911.  Environ- 
ment Noise  Control  Act  of  1972;  45  USC  Sec. 
153(p),  Railway  Labor  Act,  Sec.  3;  46  USC 
Sec.  1227,  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936; 
47  USC  Sec.  206,  Communications  Act  of 
1834;  49  USC  Sec.  8.  Interstate  Commerce 
Act;  49  use  Sec.  16(2) ,  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  Sec.  16;  49  USC  Sec.  908(b).  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (Water  Carriers),  42  USC  Sec. 
4911(d).  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  USC 
1867H-2(d)  Clean  Air  Act. 


elude  ...  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  de- 
termined by  the  court.  (15  USC  Sec.  1940). 
However,  even  where  the  language  Is  dis- 
cretionary, the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
at  least  in  the  case  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights 
Act,  Title  II,  attorney's  fees  should  "ordi- 
narily be  awarded".  (Newman  v.  Piggie  Park 
Enterprises,  390  US  400   (1968)). 

Thus,  the  Congress  has  recognized  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  providing  that  par- 
ties should  not  always  be  required  to  bear 
the  burden  of  their  costs,  including  attor- 
neys' fees,  when  representing  the  Interests 
of  the  public, 
(c)  The  Office  of  Public  Counsel  Established 

Pursuant  to  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973 

The  necessity  and  usefulness  of  publicly 
financed  attorneys  in  administrative  hearings 
is  supported  by  the  experience  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Counsel  established  under  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  This 
Act  established  a  hyper-accelerated  planning 
process  to  reorganize  seven  bankrupt  rail- 
roads Into  a  new,  viable  rail  ssytem  designed 
to  effectuate  stated  goals.  Two  planning  or- 
ganizations are  charged  with  this  responsi- 
bUlty.  One.  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Office 
(RSPO)  Is  specifically  required  to  ensure  that 
communities  and  users  of  rail  services  are 
assisted  in  participating  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion process  and  that  their  views  are  given 
due  consideration.  To  fulfill  this  mandate, 
the  RSPO  holds  public  hearings  and  solicits, 
studies  and  evaluates  the  views  of  the  pub- 
lic on  matters  effecting  them.  An  integral 
part  of  the  RSPO  is  the  Office  of  Public 
Counsel  which  Is  authorized  to :  "employ  and 
utilize  the  services  of  attorneys  and  such 
other  personnel  as  may  be  required  in  order 
to  properly  protect  the  Interests  of  those 
communities  and  users  of  rail  service  which, 
for  whatever  reason,  such  as  their  size  or 
location  might  not  otherwise  be  adequately 
represented  In  the  course  of  the  hearings 
and  evaluations  which  the  Office  ts  reqxilred 
to  conduct  and  perform  under  .  .  .  this  Act." 

While  these  proceedings  are  not  precisely 
analogous  to  those  before  the  NSLC,  both 
are  hearings  with  common  objectives  to  have 
all  relevant  Issues  fully  explored,  particu- 
larly matters  of  local  concern  in  an  expedi- 
tous  manner.  With  their  special  competence 
in  morshalin^  facts  and  arguments,  and 
presenting  relevant  points  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, attorneys  contribute  much  to 
hearings. 

The  Office  of  Public  Counsel  has  been 
enormously  successful  In  rendering  a  wide 
variety  of  technical  assistance  to  members 
of  the  public,  as  evidenced  In  the  following 
sampling  of  responses  to  Its  work. 

Senator  Magnuson  writes,  "The  quality  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Counsel  thus  far  under  the  .  .  .  [Act]  has  far 
exceeded  my  own  personal  expectations  .  .  . 
I  hope  that  you  will  continue  your  fine  work 
of  assisting  affected  Individuals  to  protect 
their  interest  in  the  rail  reorganization  pro- 
cess." (July  26, 1974,  letter  to  A.  Gray  Staples, 
Jr.,  Public  Counsel,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.) 

In  a  memorandum  to  George  Chandler, 
Director,  RSPO,  Geraldlne  R.  Keyes,  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  wrote: 

"Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge  Bamford 
has  forwarded  to  you  the  general  comments 
of  the  Judges  presiding  In  the  hearings  In 
the  above  proceeding  with  which  I  fully  con- 
cur. Tou  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
record  in  the  Hartford  hearings  will  show 
that  at  least  five  witnesses  specifically  com- 
mended Mr.  Allen  Kaulbach  and  Ms.  Eliza- 
beth Langor,  public  counsel,  for  their  assist- 
ance, cooperation  and  guidance  in  preparing 
their  testimony. 

Public  counsel  actively  solicited  the  views 
of  public,  conunercial  and  private  witness.  A 
total  of  184  witnesses  oOend  written  or  oral 


testimony.  Those  contacted  by  public  coun- 
sel submitted  a  great  deal  of  factual  mate- 
rial which  should  assist  the  Rail  Services 
Planning  Office  in  evaluating  the  above  re- 
port. In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Kaulbach  and  Ms. 
Langor,  were  effective  public  counsel  in  the 
Hiutford  hearings  over  which  I  presided.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them." 

Robert  C.  Banford,  Chief  Administrative 
Law  Judge  noted  In  a  memorandum  to 
George  Chandler,  Director  of  the  Rail  Serv- 
ices Planning  Office,  "The  performance  of  the 
public  counsel  engaged  on  this  project  was 
most  gratifying." 

(d)   FTC  reimbursement  of  citizen 
intervener  costs 

While  as  noted  at  the  outset  no  statute 
explicitly  empowers  a  regulatory  agency  to 
relmbtirse  citizen  intervenors  for  their  costs, 
there  Is  at  least  one  Instance  when  an  agency 
has  done  so. 

The  FTC  has  reimbursed  successful  cit- 
izen Intervenors'  costs,  except  attorneys  fees, 
after  a  group  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity law  students  were  successful  in  a 
false  advertising  case.  The  FTC  took  this 
action  after  receiving  a  Cc«nptroller  Gen- 
eral opinion  on  the  question.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  noted,  "a  respondent  has  the 
basic  right  to  prepare  and  present  his  case 
on  a  level  substantially  equal  to  that  of  his 
opposition,  and  that  his  right  may  not  be 
abridged  solely  because  the  respondent  lacks 
the  required  funds."  He  also  noted,  "the 
appropriations  of  the  PTC  are  normally  avail- 
able for  necessary  expenses;  the  determina- 
tion of  what  constituted  necessary  expenses 
Is  within  the  reasonable  direction  of  the 
Commission." 

"Thus,  if  the  Conmilsslon  determines  it 
necessary  to  allow  a  person  to  Intervene  in 
order  to  properly  dispose  of  a  matter  before 
it.  the  Commission  has  the  authority  to  do 
so.  As  in  the  case  of  an  Indigent  respondent, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  appropriated  funds 
of  the  Conunission  would  be  available  to  as- 
sure proper  case  preparation." 
Appendix 

I.  Title  V  of  ERDA. 

II.  AEC  Regulations. 

(a)  Requirements  to  Be  An  Intervenor. 

(b)  Summairy  Disposition  Rule, 
m.  Studies  On  Delay. 

(a)  Remarks  by  William  O.  Doub.  Com- 
missioner. Conmilssioner  U.S.  AEC  before 
The  Atomic  Industrial  Por\un  Conference, 
San  Francisco,  California,  November  12.  1973. 

(b)  Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  The  Cause 
of  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Delays,  an  AIF  Staff 
Survey  (1974).  , 

IV.  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973. 

(a)  Provision  Creating  the  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Counsel. 

(b)  Article  by  Robert  Stein  on  Perform- 
ance of  Office  of  Public  Counsel. 

(c)  Comments  on  Work  of  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Council. 

V.  Wilderness  Society  v.  Morton. 

VI.  Letters  of  Support  for  Title  V. 

(a)  Recommendation  of  The  Section  On 
Individual  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of 
the  American  Bar  Association. 

(b)  Energy  Policy  Task  Force,  by  Lee 
White. 

(c)  Friends  of  The  Earth. 

(d)  Concerned  Argonne  Scientists. 
Vn.  Floor  Statements. 

(a)  Senator  Ribicoff. 

(b)  Senator  Kennedy. 
<c)  Senator  Metcalf. 

I.  Tttle  V  OF  ERDA 
TITLE  V — COSTS  AND  FEES 
Sec.  501.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  hearing 
held  pursuant  to  section  189(a)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  or  any  other 
agency  proceeding  for  the  granting,  suspend- 
ing, revoking,  or  amending  of  any  license  or 
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construction  permit  or  applfcatlon  to  trans 
fer  control,  or  any  agency  pAceedlng  for  the 
Issuance  or  modification  of  r  aes  and  regula- 
tions dealing  with  the  actlvlj  les  of  licensees, 
the  Nuclear  Safety  and  Llc(  nslng  Commis- 
sion shall,  upon  request,  re  nburse  eligible 
parties  for  the  cost  of  partlc  patlon.  Includ- 
ing reasonable  attorneys'  feea|  of  any  party  in 
any  related  hearing  or  age  cy  proceeding. 
The  amount  paid.  If  any,  shal  be  determined 
after  due  consideration  of  th<  following  ellgl- 
bUlty: 

( 1 )  The  extent  to  which  tl  e  participation 
of  the  party  contributed  to  t  le  development 
of  facts,  issues,  and  argume  its  relevant  to 
the  hearing  or  proceeding. 

(2)  The  ability  of  the  p^  rty  to  pay  Its 
own  expenses. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  ei  lAbllsh  a  maxi- 
mum amount  to  be  allocate<i  to  each  hear- 
ing or  agency  proceeding  and  haU  apportion 
that  amount  among  the  pari  es  seeking  re- 
imbursement of  costs  based  u  ion  the  factors 
enumerated  in  subsection  (a) ;  The  maximum 
amount  established  pursuant  »  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  established  and  EMlJusted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Commli  iion  with  due 
regard  to  the  following  fact  rs: 

( 1 )  The  actual  costs  of  pij  sUc  participa- 
tion In  the  hearing  or  proceed'  ag  based  upon 
a  nondupllcative  presentatia  i  of  opposing 
viewpoints  on  all  relevant  Issii  «. 

(2)  The  cost  of  partlcipatia  i  in  the  hear- 
ing or  proceeding  of  the  Con  nisslon's  staff 
and  applicants  to  the  Comm  islon. 

(c)  Payment  of  costs  und<  •  this  section 
shall  be  made  within  three  i  lonths  of  the 
date  on  which  a  final  decisloi  or  order  dis- 
posing of  essentially  all  of  tl  B  matters  in- 
volved in  the  hearing  or  prdteedlng  is  is 
sued  by  the  Commission,  exi 
party  establishes  that — 

(1)  its  ability  to  partlclpat 
Ing  or  proceeding  will  be  sevi 
by  the  failure  to  receive  fund 
elusion  of  the  hearing  or  pr 

(2)  there  is  reasonable  ilk., 
participation  will  help  develoi 
and   arguments   relevant   to 
proceeding. 

then  the  Commission  shall  ml 
to  time  ( but  at  least  quarterly 
ments  to  permit  the  party 
to  continue  to  participate 
the  hearing  or  proceeding  w 
to  the  maximum  amount  pa^ 
of  this  hearing  or  proceeding 
slble   requests   for   reimburse 
of  other  parties. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  judl 
ing  out  of  an  appeal  of  a  de, 
in    a   hearing   or   agency    proci 
the  Commission,   the  court 
Commission    to    reimburse   a 
costs  Incurred  in  the  course  o 
review.  Including  reasonable 
If  such  party  meets  the  requlr 
section  (a) . 

(e)  The   provisions   of   this 
become  effective  upon  the  ad 
Commission    of    regulations 
them  or  upon  the  expiration 
after  the  enactment  of  this 
ever   first    occurs.    This   sectlo 
to    all    hearings,    agency    pro 
Judicial  proceedings  in  which 
or  orders  disposing  of  essentl 
Issues   Involved   In   the   hearln 
ing  or  final  orders  of  courts 
issued  by  the  Commission  or 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
all  hearings,  agency  proceedln 
clal  proceedings  commenced  af 
of  enactment.  In  the  case  offany  Judicial 
proceedings   pending   when   th|s   section    Is 
enacted,    the    reimbursement 
vlded  for  In  this  paragraph  sh 
to  costs  referred  to  in  subsec 
not   to   costs   of   the   hearing 
being  reviewed. 
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(t)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  diminish 
any  right  which  any  party  may  have  to 
collect  any  costs,  including  attorneys'  fees, 
under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(g)  The  authority  to  make  payments  under 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  hearings, 
agency  proceedings,  or  Judicial  proceedings 
arising  out  of  such  hearings  or  proceedings. 
If  the  hearings  or  proceedings  commence 
later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(h)(1)  Any  decision  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  re- 
viewable to  the  same  extent  as  any  other 
Commission  decision,  except  that  no  stay 
may  be  issued  based  upon  any  alleged  vio- 
lation of  this  section  and  no  court  order 
determining  that  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion have  been  violated  shall,  solely  as  a 
result  of  that  determination,  require  a 
reversal  of  the  Commission's  decision  with 
respect  to  any  other  Issue. 

(2)  Any  determination  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  a  final 
and  appealable  order  within  the  meaning 
of  section  2342  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  if  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  party,  although  not  financially  able  to 
participate  meaningfully  in  the  hearing  or 
proceeding.  Is  nonetheless  not  entitled  to 
the  relief  requested. 

(I)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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n  (a)   Rx4tnxxKXNTS  To  Be  an  Intebvenor 
S  2.714     Intervention. 

(a)   Any    person    whose    Interest   may    be 
affected  by  a  proceeding  and  who  desires  to 
participate  as  a  party  shall   file   a   written 
petition  under  oath  or  affirmation  for  leave 
to  Intervene.  In  a  proceeding  noticed  pur- 
suant to  I  2.105,  any  person  whose  interest 
may  be  affected  may  also  request  a  hearing. 
Any  petition  and /or  request  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  supporting  affidavit  Identifying 
the  specific  aspect  or  aspects  of  the  subject 
matter  of   the   proceeding   as   to   which   he 
wishes   to    Intervene    and/ or    on    which    he 
bases   his  request   for  a   hearing,   and   set- 
ting forth  with  partlcularlly  both  the  facts 
pertaining  to  his  interest  and  the  basis  for 
his  contentions  with  regard  to  each  aspwct 
on  which  he  desires  to  intervene.  The  peti- 
tion and/or  request  shall  be  filed  not  later 
than  the  time  sp>eclfied  In  the  notice  of  hear- 
ing, or  as  provided  by  the  Conunlsslon,  the 
presiding   officer,   or   the   atomic   safety   and 
licensing   board  designated   to  rule  on   the 
petition  and/or  request,  except  as  provided 
in   5  2.102(d)(3).  Nontlmely  filings  wUl  not 
be  entertained   absent   a  determination   by 
the  Commission,  the  presiding  officer  or  the 
atomic  safety  and  licensing  board  designated 
to  rule  on  the  petition  and /or  request  that 
the  peltloner  has  made  a  substantial  show- 
ing of  good  cause  for  failure  to  file  on  time, 
and  with  particular  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing factors  In  addition  to  those  set  out  In 
paragraph  (d)   of  this  section: 

(1)  The  avaUabUlty  of  other  means 
whereby  the  petitioners  Interest  wUl  be 
protected. 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  the  petitioner's 
participation  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
assist  In  developing  a  sound  record. 

(3)  The  extent  to  which  petitioner's  In- 
terest will  be  represented  by  existing  parties. 

(4)  The  extent  to  whlcli  the  petitioner's 
participation  wUl  broaden  the  Issues  or  de- 
lay the  proceeding. 

(b)  The  petition  shall  set  forth  the  In- 
terest of  the  petitioner  In  the  proceeding, 
how  that  interest  may  be  affected  by  the 
results  of  the  proceeding,  and  any  other 
contentions  of  the  petitioner  including 
the  facts  and  reasons  why  he  should  be 
permitted  to  Intervene,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(d)  of  this  section.  A  petition  that  sets  forth 


contentions  relating  only  to  matters  outside 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  shall  b« 
denied. 

(c)  Any  party  to  a  proceeding  may  flie 
an  answer  to  a  petition  for  leave  to  inter- 
vene within  five  (5)  days  after  the  petition 
is  filed,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (d)  of  thto 
section.  However,  the  regulatory  staff  may 
file  such  an  answer  within  ten  (10)  days 
after  the  petition  is  filed. 

(d)  The  Commission,  the  presiding  of. 
fleer  or  the  atomic  safety  and  liceaslng 
board  designated  to  rule  on  petitions  to  In- 
tervene and  or  requests  for  hearing  MhaU, 
In  ruling  on  a  petition  for  leave  to  Liter- 
vene.  consider  the  following  factors,  aiioa* 
other  things:  ^ 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  petitioner's  right 
under  the  Act  to  be  made  a  party  to  the 
proceeding. 

(2)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  peti- 
tioner's property,  financial  or  other  interest 
in  the  proceeding. 

(3)  The  possible  effect  of  any  order  which 
may  be  entered  In  the  proceeding  on  the 
petitioner's  Interest. 

(e)  An  order  permitting  Intervention  and 
or  directing  a  hearing  may  be  conditioned 
on  such  terms  as  the  Conunlsslon,  presiding 
officer  or  the  designated  atomic  safety  and 
licensing  board  may  direct  In  the  interests 
of  ( 1 )  Restricting  Irrelevant,  duplicative,  or 
repetitive  evidence  and  argument,  (2)  hav- 
ing common  Interests  represented  by  a 
spokesman,  and  (3)  retaining  authority  to 
determine  priorities  and  control  the  com- 
pass of  the  hearing. 

(f)  In  any  case  In  which  after  consider- 
ation of  the  factors  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(d)  of  this  section  the  Commission  or  the 
presiding  officer  finds  that  the  petitioner's 
Interest  U  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the 
Issues  involved  in  the  proceeding,  any  or- 
der allowing  intervention  shall  limit  his 
participation   accordingly. 

(g)  A  person  permitted  to  Intervene  be- 
comes a  party  to  the  proceeding,  subject 
to  any  limitations  impoaed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (f)  of  this  section. 

(h)  Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided 
In  the  order  allowing  Intervention,  the 
granting  of  a  petition  for  leave  to  Intervene 
does  not  change  or  enlarge  the  Issues  speci- 
fied In  the  notice  of  hearing. 
(37  F.R.  15132.  July  28,  1972,  as  amended  at 
37  P.R.  26711.  Dec.  29,  1972) 

11.   (b)    SUMUART  DlSFOSmON  RtTLX 
BUICICART  DISPOSmON  ON  PLEADINGS 

J  2.749    Authority  of  presiding  officer  to  dis- 
pose of  certain  Issues  on  the  pleadings. 

(a)  Any  party  to  an  initial  licensing  pro- 
ceeding may,  at  least  ten  (10)  days  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  bearing,  move,  with  or 
without  supporting  affidavits,  for  a  decision 
by  the  presiding  officer  in  that  party's  favor 
as  to  all  or  any  part  of  the  matters  involved 
in  the  proceeding.  There  shall  be  annexed  to 
the  motion  a  separate,  short  and  concise 
statement  of  the  material  facts  as  to  which 
the  moving  party  contends  that  there  is  no 
genuine  Issue  to  be  heard.  Any  other  party 
may  serve  an  answer  opposing  the  motion, 
with  or  without  affidavits,  at  least  two  (2) 
days  before  the  date  of  the  hearing.  There 
shall  be  annexed  to  such  answer  a  separate, 
short  and  concise  statement  of  the  mate- 
rial facts  as  to  which  it  is  contended  that 
there  exists  a  genuine  Issue  to  be  heard.  All 
material  facts  set  forth  In  the  statement  re- 
quired to  be  served  by  the  moving  party  will 
be  deemed  to  be  admitted  unless  controverted 
by  the  statement  required  to  be  served  by  the 
opposing  party. 

(b)  Affidavits  shall  set  forth  such  facts  u 
would  be  admissible  In  evidence  and  shall 
show  affirmatively  that  the  affiant  Is  compe- 
tent to  testify  to  the  matters  stated  therein. 
The  presiding  officer  may  permit  affidavits  to 
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be  supplemented  or  opposed  by  depositions, 
answers  to  interrogatories  or  further  affidav- 
its. When  a  motion  for  summary  decision  is 
made  and  supported  as  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion, a  party  opposing  the  motion  may  not 
rest  upon  the  mere  allegations  or  denials  of 
hlB  answer;  his  answer  by  affidavits  or  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section  must  set 
forth  specific  facts  showing  that  there  is  a 
genuine  Issue  of  fact.  If  no  such  answer  is 
filed,  the  decision  sought,  if  appropriate, 
shall  be  rendered. 

(c)  Should  It  appear  from  the  affidavits 
of  a  party  opposing  the  motion  that  he  can- 
not, for  reasons  stated,  present  by  affidavit 
facts  essential  to  justify  his  opposition,  the 
presiding  officer  may  refuse  the  application 
for  summary  decision  or  may  order  a  con- 
tinuance to  permit  affidavits  to  be  obtained 
or  make  such  other  order  as  is  appropriate 
and  a  determination  to  that  effect  shall  be 
made  a  matter  of  record. 

(d)  The  presiding  officer  shall  render  the 
decision  sought  if  the  filings  In  the  proceed- 
ing, depositions,  answers  to  Interrogatories, 
and  admissions  on  file,  together  with  the 
statements  of  the  parties  and  the  affidavits.  If 
any,  show  that  there  Is  no  genuine  Issue  as 
to  any  material  fact  that  the  moving  party 
is  entitled  to  a  decision  as  a  matter  of  law. 
However,  in  any  proceeding  Involving  a  con- 
struction permit  for  a  production  or  utiliza- 
tion facility,  the  procedure  described  In  this 
section  may  be  vised  only  for  the  determina- 
tion of  specific  subordinate  Issues  and  may 
not  be  used  to  determine  the  ultimate  Issue 
as  to  whether  the  permit  shall  be  Issued. 
|37  F.R.  15135,  July  28,  1972] 


ni.  Stttdies  on  Dklat 

(a)  Remarks  by  William  O.  Doub,  Com- 
missioner, U.S.  AEC  before  the  Atomic  In- 
dustrial Forum  Conference,  San  Francisco, 
California,  November  12,  1973. 

(b)  Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  The  Cause 
of  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Delays,  An  AIF  Staff 
Survey  (1974). 

a.  meeting  the  challenge  to  nuclear 
energy  head-on 
(Remarks  by  William  O.  Doub,  Commis- 
sioner, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
before  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  An- 
nual Conference,  San  Francisco,  CaUfornla, 
November  12,  1973) 

Prolog 
It  seems  that  in  recent  months  all  the 
dire  energy  predictions  made  during  the  past 
half  decade  have  become  alarmingly  true. 
The  energy  "dilemma"  has  evolved  Into  the 
energy  "crisis."  No  aspect  of  our  energy  sup- 
ply and  demand  structure  has  been  spared. 
No  prior  prediction,  regardless  of  how  ex- 
treme or  Irre^jonslbly  judged  when  made. 
Is  without  some  foundation  in  fact  today. 
And  these  depressing  facts  of  life  are  made 
all  the  more  dangerously  true  because  of 
recent  events  In  the  Mideast. 

On  the  other  band,  never  before  has  there 
been  such  an  attitude  of  willingness  and  de- 
sire to  cope  realistically  with  the  crisis.  The 
most  discussed  subject  in  the  Congress,  the 
Executive  Department,  and  the  regulatory 
agencies  are  various  alternatives  for  resolu- 
tion of  the  situation. 

Today  I  want  to  address  one  segment  of 
the  problem:  namely  the  question  of  what 
can  or  should  be  done  to  streamline  the  proc- 
ess to  license  and  build  commercial  nuclear 
reactors  more  expeditiously  to  help  meet  our 
energy  requirements.  To  address  that  subject 
forthrlghtly  certain  facts  must  be  squarely 
faced  and  certain  Issues  must  be  identified. 
These  facts  and  Issues  In  many  cases  are  as 
appalling  and  disquieting  to  the  Commission 
as  they  are  to  the  nuclear  industry  and  the 
general  public. 

The  uncomfortable  fact  is  that  despite  our 
efforts  to  reverse  or  shorten  the  on-line 
project  time  for  nuclear  plants — the  period 


from  ordering  of  the  plants  until  they  begin 
conunerclal  operation — that  time  has  been 
lengthening  and.  as  the  President  recognized 
In  his  September  10  energy  message,  these 
delays  are  "unreasonable."  Olven  the  present 
circumstances  and  from  the  public  Interest 
perspective.  I  would  all  "untenable." 

The  on-line  project  time  for  10  large  nu- 
clear plants  operating  at  the  end  of  1971 
averaged  5>^  years.  Today  the  estimated 
project  time  for  current  plants  has  been 
averaging  about  9-10  years.  While  we  can 
take  some  solace  in  the  fact  that  comparable 
trends  also  exist  for  fossil  fuel  plants  and 
other  major  construction  projects,  even  the 
time  required  for  construction  of  fossil  fuel 
plants  Is  about  25%  less  than  for  similar 
sized  nuclear  plants.  Apologists  will  remind 
us  that  fossU  fuel  plants  do  not  go  through 
the  same  rigorous  licensing  regime  as  a  nu- 
clear plant.  They  further  tell  us  that  nuclear 
plants  as  well  as  fossil  fuel  plants  are  being 
delayed  primarily  because  of  matters  not 
clearly  controllable  by  government;  for  ex- 
ample, construction  delays,  labor  problems, 
late  delivery  of  components,  materials  short- 
ages. I  will  address  these  matters  a  little  later 
m  my  remarks. 

As  part  of  this  overall  Federal  study, 
AEC  reviewed  the  near  term  prospects  for 
accelerating  the  on-line  times  of  nuclear 
power  plants  scheduled  for  completion  by 
the  end  of  1976.  I  believe  a  brief  recounting 
of  this  effort  and  its  findings  will  allow  you 
to  judge  for  yourself  what  can  be  expected 
as  the  nuclear  contribution  to  the  U.S. 
energy  pool  within  the  next  several  years.  I 
would  hasten  to  add  that  what  follows  In 
no  way  should  be  taken  as  a  prejudgment 
of  Individual  licensing  cases  which  must  per- 
force constitute  the  major  vmderlylng  as- 
sumption of  the  following  model. 

Of  the  59  nuclear  plants  currently  under 
construction,  36  have  been  scheduled  by 
utilities  for  completion  before  January  1976, 
Parenthetically,  and  to  put  these  36  In  per- 
spective, recall  that  the  U.S.  currently  has 
39  operable  nuclear  power  plants.  As  an 
aside,  you  should  know  that  all  36  of  these 
plants  have  regulatory  review  schedules  that 
will  meet  the  AEC's  avowed  objective  of  con- 
cluding the  entire  licensing  process  (in- 
cluding public  hearings)  coincident  with 
the  completion  of  construction. 

Twenty-one  of  these  38  plants  have  been 
identified  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  high  priority  projects  which  are  needed 
to  become  operational  early  to  contribute 
to  critical  power  reserves  through  1975.  AEC's 
analysis  Indicated  that  construction  and 
operational  testing  are  more  than  80%  com- 
plete for  8  of  these  units  and,  hence,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  utilities  to  accelerate  con- 
tructlon  at  this  late  stage.  This  leaves  13 
plants  on  the  FPC  critical  list  which  con- 
ceivably could  be  speeded  up  construction- 
wise.  However,  discussions  with  utility  man- 
agement of  these  13  plants  produced  the 
consensus,  far  from  being  negative  I  believe, 
attest  to  the  fact  that  utilities  for  the  most 
part  are  exerting  their  best  efforts  in  the  face 
of  some  very  trying  hardships  to  bring  their 
plants  on-line  on  a  rapid  timetable :  ( 1 )  most 
utilities  are  already  utilizing  overtime, 
double  shifts,  or  Incentive  contracts  to  speed 
construction,  and  the  theory  of  diminishing 
returns  argues  against  any  expansion  of  this 
program;  (2)  capital  outlays  for  increased 
overtime  (where  deemed  effective)  have  been 
made  almost  impossible  due  to  increased 
interest  rates;  and  (3)  a  shortage  exists  of 
qualified  skilled  craftsmen  such  as  welders, 
pipe  fitters  and  electricians.  Finally,  and 
most  Important  from  AEC's  standpoint,  any 
significant  improvement  In  construction 
schedules  without  providing  the  necessary 
quality  assurance  resources  would  almost 
certainty  result  in  shortcomings  in  quality 
assurance  controls,  a  position  which  the 
AEC  finds  untenable. 


Delays,  their  causes,  and  jawboning 
Even  given  the  fact  that  for  plants  needed 
In  the  near  term  maximum  pressure  Is  being 
exerted.  It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time 
to  both  the  industry  and  AEC  alike  that 
delays  of  one  kind  or  another  have  and  are 
causing  system  discontinuities  and  do  ad- 
versely Impact  on  the  avaUablllty  dates  of 
nuclear  power  plants.  For  example,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  recently  conducted  a 
survey  of  the  pacing  factors  causing  sched- 
ule setbacks  In  28  nuclear  plants  scheduled 
to  become  operational  In  1973.  The  findings 
are  presented  In  the  following  chart  (Chart 
1). 

In  reviewing  this  tabulation  I  was  struck  by 
two  Interesting  features.  First,  note  the  var- 
iegated reasons  for  plant  delays — I  am  sure 
many  of  you  In  the  audience  could  add  to 
this  chart  from  your  own  experience  and  In 
words  which  probably  would  not  be  quite  so 
tender  to  the  ear.  Secondly,  note  the  wide 
divergency  In  the  total  months  of  delay  due 
to  construction  and  manufacturing-related 
problems,  and  regulatory-generated  delays. 
We  all  know  that  statistics  can  be  very  tricky, 
but  even  doubling  or  tripling  the  regulatory- 
related  delay  figures  does  not  do  much  to 
close  the  gap. 

The  foregoing  should  not  be  taken  as  "the 
word"  on  plant  delays.  As  we  all  recognize,  it 
Is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  generalities  about 
the  amount  of  time  a  plant  is  delayed  and  the 
relative  importance  of  each  delay  factor — 
each  plant  Is  significantly  different  from  an- 
other both  In  terms  of  design  and  the  regu- 
latory environment  within  which  It  must  be 
licensed,  and  the  reasons  for  delay  are  multi- 
faceted  and  interconnected.  Even  though  the 
nut  may  be  hard  to  crack,  this  should  not 
deter  us  from  making  a  start  at  getting  the 
cards  out  on  the  table  and  openly  discussing 
them  with  a  view  toward  generating  possible 
solutions. 

A  dialogue  on  this  subject,  in  fact,  has  al- 
ready begun.  On  November  1,  Chairman  Ray 
and  I  met  with  a  small  number  of  nuclear  In- 
dustry executives  and  Roy  Ash,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
Governor  John  Love,  Director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Energy  Policy  Office.  The  Industry  was 
ably  represented  by  William  Gould,  Gordon 
Corey.  Charles  Luce.  Lelan  Slllln,  and  Louts 
Roddls.  I  can  candidly  report  that  each  side. 
In  full  recognition  of  Its  respective  respon- 
sibilities, made  forthright  presentations  and 
gave  as  well  as  it  took. 

Besides  construction -related  delays,  a 
major  topic  of  discussion  with  Messrs.  Ash 
and  Love  focused  on  the  tension  between  the 
Commission  and  Industry  involving  the  series 
of  changes  in  licensing  requirements  that  are 
summed  up  in  the  term  "ratcheting." 

I  am  sure  that  the  Industry  understands 
that  some  regulatory  ratcheting,  lilte  death 
and  taxes,  is  unavoidable.  We  have,  for  ex- 
ample, recently  invoked  a  loud  click  in  the 
gears  in  the  context  of  a  recent  change  to 
preclude  potential  safety  problems  arising 
from  the  fact  that  It  Is  possible  that  certain 
adverse  reactor  events  could  take  place  with- 
out the  reactor  shutting  Itself  down.  I  doubt 
that  anyone  In  industry  fully  acquainted 
with  the  background  of  this  particular 
change  In  our  requirements  would  disagree 
with  the  general  position  taken  by  the  Reg- 
ulatory staff.  I  believe  that  most  of  you 
understand  the  need  tor  these  kinds  of 
changes  in  regulatory  requirements  and  that 
they  are  not  the  source  of  your  complaints. 
Regulatory  management  and  the  conunls- 
slon have  for  the  past  year  recognized  that 
there  is  justification  for  that  concern  and 
have  taken  steps  which  presumably  are 
bringing  the  matter  under  control.  Pro- 
cedures have  been  instituted  to  eliminate 
the  past  practices  of  Implementing  signifi- 
cant ratchets  at  the  staff  review  level  with- 
out higher  level  review.  The  current  pro- 
cedures   require    that    the    staff    reviewer 
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Identify  the  proposed  changi  and  submit  It 
to  tbe  appropriate  znanagemfnt  level  within 
the  regulatory  organization  6t  even  In  some 
cases — where  major  generic  ^natters  are  In- 
volved— to  the  Commission  before  Implemen- 
tation. In  addition,  all  appll<jints  wUl  be  ad- 
vised In  writing  that  senior i regulatory  offi- 
cials are  available  to  heat  appeals  from 
changes  and  other  requlremtjnts  Imposed  by 
staff  reviewers.  f 

We  expect  that  these  procedures  wUl  re- 
sult in  elimination  or  at  llast  a  substan- 
tial reduction  of  any  unneceiary  ratcheting. 
I  do  not  expect  that  they  will  eliminate  all 
of  the  complaints  though  because  there  will 
always  be  situations  where  Uldustry  will  say 
that  the  AEC  Is  being  too  Conservative.  In 
those  instances  I  am  sure  the  applicant  will 
call  It  ratcheting.  Regulatoiv  stalT  will  call 
It  prudence  and  I  want  to  ^sure  yovi,  we 
hope  that  our  Judgments  ar§  as  realistic  as 
possible.  t 

The  longer  hai^ 
Last  spring  when  some  degree  of  success 
had  been  obtained  In  gett^g  the  system 
moving  again,  the  Regulatdry  staff  at  my 
request  and  with  the  Commission's  concur- 
rence undertook  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  licensing  process.  Its  mandate  was  to  ex- 
pand its  collective  mind  Intf  relatively  un- 
charted areas  with  a  view  tofrard  expediting 
the  licensing  cycle  with  no  iloss  In  quality 
In  light  of  projections  of  tSgnlflcantly  In- 
creasing orders  for  nuclear  power  reactors. 
The  task  was  divided  mto  two  phases.  Phase 
1  consisted  of  the  accumulation  of  factual 
Information  on  concepts  whl|h  I  will  explain 
shortly,  while  Phase  2  put  ttjfls  raw  material 
In  the  context  of  evaluation^  of  the  need  to 
step  up,  the  licensing  procejis,  appraisal  of 
the  need  to  Improve  the  conflldence  level  and 
public  acceptance  regarding ;  reactor  safety, 
and  such  matters  as  legislative  and  budgetary 
requirements  for  the  prograni. 

Turning  to  the  study's  tcintatlve  conclu- 
sions, I  think  the  following  chart  (Chart  2) 
can  make  clear  my  explanation.  As  the  chart 
Indicates,  the  selectlon-Ucelislng-construc- 
tlon  cycle  for  nuclear  plants  today  requires 
9-10  years,  divided  roughly:  as  follows:  2 
years  for  site  and  plant  design  selection,  pre- 
application  site  reviews  and  preparation  of 
the  application;  2  years  f<Sr  construction 
permit  reviews.  Including  piibllc  hearings; 
and  5-6  years  for  construdtlon,  operating 
license  review  and  possible  f  hearings  after 
the  construction  permit  is  issued,  and  oper- 
ational testing.  As  you  can  aee  standardiza- 
tion of  plan  designs,  including  both  nuclear 
and  non-nuclear  portions,  caA  make  possible 
a  reduction  of  about  2  yearf  in  this  cycle. 
About  a  year  can  be  saved  ^rom  the  time 
required  for  AEC  review  of  t^e  construction 
permit  application.  In  additlo^,  as  the  indus- 
try begins  to  gain  experience  In  duplicating 
major  portions  of  plants.  It  Should  be  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  required  coiistructlon  time 
by  a  year.  The  saving  will  coiie  largely  from 
elimination  of  the  trial  and  error  sequen- 
ces— the  so-called  "put  It  le — tear  It  out" 
syndrome — which  characterises  the  construc- 
tion of  many  custom  plants. - 

There  is  opportunity  for  cutting  an  addi- 
tional two  years  from  the  evly  part  of  the 
nuclear  lead-time  cycle  by  coupling  stand- 
ardized plant  designs  with  ^e  use  of  sites 
reviewed  and  approved  in  advance  of  their 
use.  A  bank  of  approved  site*  can  be  estab- 
lished once  certain  tools  are  available.  These 
include  siting  criteria  on  silch  subjects  as 
selsmlcity,  population  distribution,  routine 
releases,  and  environmental  jcharacterlstlca. 
Use  of  a  predeslgnated  site  sli)uld  cut  about 
Ln  half  the  two  years  required  for  site  selec- 
tion. Should  a  utility  elect  td  Install  a  plant 
of  preapproved  standard  design  at  a  predes- 
lgnated site,  the  only  site-related  question 
which  would  need  to  be  addressed  in  con- 
sidering a  construction  permit  for  a  sne- 
clflc  plant  would  be  whether  the  standard 
plant's  previously  approved  (design  charac- 


teristics  fall   within   the  assumptions  used 
in  evaluating  the  site. 

No  one  should  have  the  Idea  that  all  the 
time  savings  represented  by  this  conceptual 
scheme  are  attainabfe  in  the  Immediate 
future.  The  savings  expected  from  standard- 
ization will  not  be  realized  in  full  until  entire 
plants.  Including  both  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  portions,  are  standardized.  This  will 
not  be  achieved  for  some  time. 

In  the  siting  area  also  the  developments 
which  can  make  this  .scheme  a  reality  may  be 
several  years  away.  But  the  direction  Indi- 
cated by  the  chart  seems  realistic  to  me, 
and  the  goal  represented  is  one  which  we 
hope  to  achieve,  if  not  in  the  near  term, 
at  least  in  the  intermediate  term. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  AEC's  study  of  the 
reactor  licensing  procese  will  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  additional  viable  approaches  to  the 
problem.  In  this  connection,  one  of  my  fellow 
ConmUssloners,  Will  Kriegsman.  has  sur- 
faced an  approach  which  merits  careful  ap- 
praisal. Mr.  Krlegsman's  proposed  formula- 
tion would  split  the  current  licensing  system 
into  two  distinct  and  separate  regulatory 
modes.  Utilizing  a  modification  of  the  cur- 
rently available  manufacturing  license  con- 
cept, reactor  vendors  would  carry  the  burden 
of  proof  at  the  front  end  of  the  system  to 
obtain  a  regulatory  certified  nuclear  Island 
portion  of  a  final  plant  design.  UtUities  would 
only  enter  the  picture  at  a  later  stage  as  they 
and  their  architect-engineers  carried  the 
burden  of  proof  regarding  balance  of  plant 
and  site-related  interfaces  to  obtain  what 
amounts  to  the  present  operating  license.  In 
an  alternative,  an  architect-engineer  could 
Join  with  a  vendor  at  the  certification  review 
state  to  obtain  a  complete  plant  design  ap- 
proval. While  this  concept  of  a  license  to 
manufacture  may  eventually  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  1  to  2  years  In  the  length  of  the 
licensing  process,  this  saving  would  appear 
not  to  be  possible  for  another  3  to  4  years 
when  final  designs  are  available. 

Steps  toward  standardization 
Significant  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  Commission's  May  1972  policy  statement 
endorsing  standardization.  As  you  know,  the 
Commission  believes  that  the  continual 
changes  In  design  of  recent  years,  together 
with  accompanying  escalation  In  plant  ca- 
pacity has  been  a  major  cause  of  long  lead 
times,  requiring  both  Industry  and  the  AEC 
to  go  over  each  plant  in  detail  in  order  to 
maintain  a  consistent  high  level  of  safety.  As 
we  looked  ahead,  the  Commission  came  to 
the  realization  a  few  years  ago  that  it  could 
not  effectively  regulate  the  avalanche  of  nu- 
clear orders  forecast  for  future  years,  mount- 
ing to  a  predicted  total  of  1,000  operating 
plants  by  the  year  2000.  if  each  one  wss  a 
custom  plant.  We  also  strongly  doubted  that 
the  Industry  could  design,  construct  and 
operate  that  number  of  plants  on  a  one-of- 
a-kind  basis.  In  March  1973,  AEC  announced 
three  standardization  options  which  we  were 
prepared  to  implement  in  our  regulatory 
process. 

The  first  option  is  the  reference  system 
approach  under  which  standardized  designs 
intended  for  use  in  a  number  of  future 
plants  may  be  submitted  for  AEC  regula- 
tory review.  Utilities  purchasing  plants  in- 
corporating the  design  can  reference  it  and 
concern  themselves  in  detail  only  with  site- 
related   and    balance-of-plant    matters. 

All  five  major  manufacturers  are  resoondlng 
under  this  option.  We  already  have  accepted 
for  technical  review  the  application  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  of  its  design  known  as  OES- 
SAR.  An  application  from  Combustion  En- 
gineering for  its  CESSAR  design  has  been 
submitted  for  acceptance  review,  the  proce- 
dure under  which  AEC  examines  applications 
for  completeness  prior  to  docketing  them 
for  technical  review.  An  application  is  an- 
ticipated for  three  Arizona  plants  which  will 
reference  the  OESSAR  design.  Westlnghouse. 
Babcock  &  Wilson  and  Gulf  General  Atomic 


have  indicated  their  Intent  to  submit  ref. 
erence  system  applications.  Two  applica- 
tions are  anticipated  from  Stone  Sc  Webster: 
one,  for  a  pressurized  water  reactor,  is  ex^ 
pected  early  next  year  the  other,  for  a  boU- 
Ing  water  reactor,  later  on. 

As  a  matter  of  Interest,  the  Commission  Is 
currently  considering  limiting  the  reference 
design  submittals  to  very  large  portions  of 
the  plant,  starting  in  FY  1977.  Under  this 
limitation,  the  minimum  portion  of  the  plant 
that  would  have  to  be  included  in  the  ref. 
erence  design  option  might  be  the  reactors, 
containment,  control  room,  auxiliary  sys- 
tems, radwaste  systems,  and  emergency 
power.  The  objective  here  is  that  full  bene- 
fits of  standardl2sation  really  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  large  portions  of  the  plant 
are  standardized. 

The  second  stadardlzation  option  made 
available  is  the  duplicate  plant  approach, 
under  which  the  AEC  agrees  to  conduct  a 
single  review  when  a  utility  or  group  of  utll- 
Itles  plans  to  locate  Identical  plants  at  more 
than  one  site.  Each  site  must  be  specified 
at  the  time  of  the  applicant's  permit  sub- 
missions. We  have  already  received  indica- 
tions of  several  filings  under  this  option: 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company  has  filed 
for  its  two  Byron-Braldwood  plants,  to  be 
placed  at  separate  sites.  This  application  has 
been  docketed  for  technical  review. 

The  SNUPPS  organization  of  five  midwest 
utilities,  having  cleared  Justice  Department 
anti-trust  scrutiny,  is  preparing  to  file  an 
application  covering  sU  units  at  foiu-  dlf- 
ferent  sites. 

Duke  Power  Company  has  signified  its  in- 
tension  to  purchase  six  Identical  plants  from 
Combustion  Engineering,  and  expects  to  file 
an  application  next  spring. 

The  Tennesse  Valley  Authority  plans  next 
sunmier  to  submit  an  application  covering 
four  GESSAR  units  on  one  site. 

Utilities  in  Wisconsin  and  upper  Michigan 
are  planning  to  submit  an  application  cover- 
ing two  units. 

As  standardization  progresses  under  the 
second  option,  the  Conunission  will  probably 
have  to  consider  requiring  some  minimum 
number  of  plants  to  be  included  In  applica- 
tions, I.e.,  there  should  be  .sufficient  com- 
mercial utilization  of  the  design  to  warrant 
the  expenditure  of  AEC  regulatory  review 
resources. 

The  third  option  in  standardization  in- 
volves Issuing  a  license  to  manufacture  where 
a  number  of  complete  facilities  would  be 
built  at  a  central  location  and  then  moved  to 
their  operating  sites.  Early  this  month  the 
AEC  adopted  new  regulations  governing  the 
use  of  this  approach.  Under  this  option  the 
purchasing  utility  must  file  separately  for  a 
construction  permit  and  operating  license. 
This  option  is  currently  being  applied  to  the 
concept  of  floating  nuclear  plants  placed  In 
offshore  locations.  An  application  to  manu- 
facture eight  such  units  has  been  received 
from  the  Offshore  Power  Systems,  Inc.,  a  Joint 
venture  of  Westlnghouse  and  Tenneco,  and  Is 
now  undergoing  technical  review.  The  Public 
Service  Electric  and  Gas  Company  has  pur- 
chased two  units  to  be  located  off  New  Jersey 
and  has  taken  an  option  on  two  additional 
units.  The  City  of  Jacksonville  has  signed  a 
letter  of  Intent  to  purchase  two  units,  as  has 
Middle  South  Utilities  Company. 

Although  standardization  Is  expected  to 
have  beneficial  effects  in  reducing  lead-times 
and  conserving  the  technical  manpower  In 
Industry  and  government,  I  would  empha- 
size that  one  of  AEC's  principal  motives  in 
encouraging  standardization  is  the  enhanced 
safety  this  concept  offers.  We  expect  this  to 
occur  because,  with  only  a  relatively  few 
designs  to  be  concerned  with,  greater  con- 
centration of  staff  effort  will  be  possible,  botli 
In  AEC  and  in  industry.  In  addition,  stand- 
ardization win  provide  an  opportunity  to 
apply  the  lessons  of  experience  with  a  given 
design  in  the  design,  construction,  startup. 
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operation  and  inspection  of  additional  units, 
thereby  saving  valuable  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  within  the  next  few 
years,  we  are  considering  requiring  utility  ap- 
plicants to  reference  approved,  final,  stand- 
ardized designs,  unless  good  cause  is  shown 
why  a  custom  design  or  a  preliminary  stand- 
ardized design  should  be  considered  instead. 
Siting  concepts 

AEC's  position  and  my  personal  position 
on  the  siting  of  nuclear  power  planta  baa 
undergone  some  recent  change. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  strong  empha- 
sis on  the  desirability  of  regional  siting.  I 
recall  well  one  instance  which  occurred  while 
I  was  Chairman  of  the  Maryland  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission.  We  had  before  us  the  appli- 
cation from  the  Baltimore  Oas  and  Electric 
Company  to  place  two  plants  at  the  Calvert 
Cliffs  site  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  felt 
that  some  sort  of  regional  compact  for  the 
Bay  would  be  desirable  since,  regardless  of 
what  action  we  might  take  to  protect  the 
Bay  on  the  Maryland  side,  there  was  still  the 
possibility  that  Virginia  could  ring  her  side 
with  plants,  and  of  course  vice  versa.  Ac- 
cordmgly,  I  met  with  Virginia  and  Maryland 
officials  from  the  Governor  on  down  but  I 
was  not  able  to  get  the  regional  compact 
idea  off  the  gro\ind. 

Regional  siting  compacts  are  as  good  an 
idea  now  as  they  were  then.  But  we  must 
face  reality.  The  experience  we  had  with 
Chesapeake  Bay  seems  to  be  the  general  ex- 
perience on  proposals  of  this  kind.  State 
governments  do  not  seem  to  respond  to  the 
idea:  the  compacts  are  not  forthcoming.  I 
have  had  to  conclude  that  regional  siting 
is  a  frail  reed  on  which  to  base  a  siting 
policy  and  that  other  approaches  are  re- 
quired. 

Moreover,  other  approaches  are  required 
urgently  if  acceptable  sites  are  to  be  found 
for  the  numerous  nuclear  plants  expected 
to  be  in  operation  in  the  coming  years.  Let 
me  describe  a  siting  proposal  which  appears 
to  have  real  merit. 

Desiffnatei  sites 

The  designated  site  approach  seems  to  be 
a  practical  one.  Its  merit  is  in  the  decoupling 
of  the  approval  of  the  site  from  approval  of 
the  plant.  Such  a  site  approval  process 
would  have  to  include  consideration  of  all 
of  the  environmental  aspects  of  the  site  that 
could  affect  plant  safety  (such  as  selsmlcity) , 
all  of  the  radiological  impacts  of  the  plant, 
and  all  of  the  environmental  Impacts  of  the 
plant  on  the  site.  Since  the  design  of  the 
plant  may  not  be  known  at  this  stage,  a  typ- 
ical operating  envelope  for  the  plant  would 
have  to  be  assumed,  thus  highlighting  the 
need  for  developing  good  siting  criteria. 
Where  qualified,  it  appears  reasonable  if  not 
desirable  that  the  state  could  be  Involved  In 
or  be  responsible  for  the  nonradlologlcal  por- 
tion of  the  NEPA  review.  In  this  regard,  the 
staff  is  currently  developing  legislative  and 
non-legislative  options  to  permit  such  gov- 
ernmental collaboration. 

Immediate  actions 

What  I  have  said  up  to  now  related  pri- 
marily to  near-term  and  long-term  policy 
objectives.  In  light  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
energy  crisis  we  face  today,  the  tough  ques- 
tion is  Increasingly  asked  as  to  what  meas- 
ures can  be  taken  immediately  and  without 
legislation  to  increase  nuclear's  contribution. 
I  should  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  on  that 
subject.  As  a  prelude  to  my  remarks,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that  in  my  Judgment 
the  quality  of  the  AEC's  safety  and  environ- 
mental reviews  cannot  be  sacrificed  or  preju- 
diced because  of  the  presently  anticipated 
severity  of  the  energy  shortage.  With  that 
as  a  pre-condition,  three  alternatives  to  the 
present  system  can  be  Identified. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  69  nuclear  plants 
under  construction,  a  great  majority  could 
be  evaluated  In  ways  which  focus  intensive 
attention  on  their  construction  schedules 
to  identify  government  or  Industry  actions 


which  could  accelerate  the  process.  Utility 
management  should  consider  taking  a  page 
from  the  AEC  book  and  become  Involved 
in  establishing  and  reviewing  a  PERT-type 
logic  network  to  monitor  plant  construction 
progress.  AEC  has  done  this  with  Its  li- 
censing schedules,  and  it's  amazing  how 
quickly  problems  can  be  identified  and  cor- 
rective actions  taken  under  such  a  system. 
In  that  connection,  I  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  those  industry  leaders  who  I  men- 
tioned earlier  met  with  Roy  Ash,  John  Love, 
Dr.  Ray,  and  me.  That  meeting  can  only  have 
beneficial  results  as  the  administration's  en- 
ergy program  evolves  and  construction  de- 
lay problems  are  Increasingly  focused  upon. 
Secondly,  while  the  project  time  for  a  re- 
actor has  significantly  Increased,  the  time 
required  by  the  AEC  to  review  construction 
permits  has  been  steadily  declining  from  an 
average  of  35  months  for  cases  docketed  in 
1970  to  18  months  for  cases  docketed  in 
1973.  Starting  AprU  1,  1974, 1  expect  the  Reg- 
ulatory Staff  to  reduce  the  operating  license 
review  time  to  12  months,  with  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  In  average  time  for  construc- 
tion permit  decisions  to  15  months.  Addi- 
tional attention  must  be  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  reducing  these  times  even  further. 

Thirdly,  the  Commission  amended  Its  rules 
In  March  1972  to  bar  site  preptu^tlon  work 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  construction  per- 
mit and  to  restrict  severely  the  granting  of 
exemptions  for  this  and  for  other  site  work. 
At  the  time  it  was  an  important  and  neces- 
sary step  taken,  among  other  reasons,  to  in- 
crease the  credibility  and  effectlvene.ss  of  the 
AEC'S  regultory  licensing  process,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  environmental  matters. 
As  you  well  know,  it  is  the  Commission's 
present  policy  to  grant  exemptions  from  these 
restrictions  very  sparingly.  However,  In  the 
present  energy  climate  where  exemptions 
are  and  will  necessarily  have  to  be  granted 
from  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and 
other  strict  environmental  measures.  It 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Commission  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  granting  exemp- 
tions— where  warranted  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  compatible  with  applicable  law — on 
a  less  restrictive  basis  than  is  now  the  case. 
I  would  emphasize  that  any  exemptions  p>er- 
mltted  under  the  Commission's  regulations 
are  given  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
the  work  conducted  is  at  the  applicant's  risk; 
and  that  situation  would  continue  to  obtain 
notwithstanding  any  other  changes  In  the 
Commission's  exemption  policy. 

I  personally  would  not  be  in  favor  of 
granting  exemptions  of  any  sort  for  flrst-of- 
a-klnd  demonstration  plants.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  type  of  commercial  reactors  go- 
ing on-line  today,  two  poeslble  alternatives 
for  broadening  the  use  of  pre -construction 
permit  exemptions  come  to  mind.  Under  the 
first  approach,  staff  could  be  geared  up  to 
complete  Its  environmental  Impact  review  in 
7  months  rather  than  in  the  current  10-12 
month  period.  Staff's  flinal  environmental 
statement  would  then  serve  as  the  basis  for 
construction  permit  environmental  hearings, 
and  a  subsequent  positive  finding  by  an 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board  could 
result  in  the  Inunedlate  Issuance  of  an 
exemption  by  the  Director  of  Regulation. 
ARernatlvely,  requests  for  exemptions  could 
be  submitted  to  a  rigorous  cost-benefil  anal- 
ysis of  energy-environmental  considera- 
tions, with  the  analysis  specifically  address- 
ing the  benefits  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
construction  schedule  which  would  be 
derived  If  early  site  preparation  and  certain 
construction  activities  were  permitted. 
■Thereafter,  an  opportunity  for  public  hear- 
ing on  staff's  mini-environmental  review 
could  be  offered. 

Obviously,  I  would  personally  much  prefer 
to  avoid  the  widespread  use  of  pre-construc- 
tion  permit  exemptions.  While  grantmg 
exemptions  under  appropriate  safeguards 
seems  reasonable  for  consideration  given  to- 
day's national  energy  picture,  we  must  recog- 


nize that  a  price  Is  paid.  Here  I  am  speaking 
of  the  risk  of  decreased  credibility  exemp- 
tions generate  within  a  local  community 
which  often  raises  significant  questions  con- 
cerning the  location  of  a  nuclear  plant  on 
a  particular  site.  It  Is  hard  to  maintain  cred- 
ibility and  counter  charges  that  AEC's  li- 
censing process  represents  something  other 
than  objective  decisionmaking  when  ground 
is  being  disturbed  and  even  limited  con- 
struction Is  underway  before  a  construction 
permit  is  granted.  Nevertheless,  we  simply 
carmot  blind  ourselves  to  our  Nation's  criti- 
cal energy  needs.  So,  as  hard  as  it  is  for  me 
to  swaUow,  sind  given  the  fact  a  broader  use 
of  pre-construction  permit  exemptions  could 
save  at  least  from  six  months  to  a  year  in 
plant  construction  time  depending  on  the 
alternative  chosen,  I  will  recommend  con- 
sideration of  such  a  course  to  my  fellow 
Commissioners  upon  my  rettirn  to  Washing- 
ton. 

The  nuclear  controversy  and  the 
Comm.ission's  response 

Today  I  have  for  the  most  part  addressed 
the  mechanics  of  what  I  and  to  a  large  degree 
the  Commission  feel  are  the  major  policy 
objectives  for  the  years  ahead.  There  are,  of 
course,  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise 
courses  which  the  agency  or  the  Industry 
should  pursue.  But  there  is  seemingly  little 
difference  with  regard  to  the  objectives.  How- 
ever, the  primary  objective  for  the  future 
cannot  be  addressed  in  any  mechanistic 
sense.  This  is  the  problem  of  achieving  a  high 
level  of  acceptability  for  an  improving  tech- 
nology which  has  been  and  is  being  tested 
in  the  crucible  of  experience.  And  if  we  con- 
clude that  licensing  and  hearing  delays 
through  Intervener  tactics  are  constraining 
the  ability  of  nuclear  power  to  make  a  more 
significant  contribution  to  the  national  goal 
of  energy  self-sufficiency  as  embodied  in 
project  independence,  it  must  be  because  a 
satisfactory  level  of  public  acceptability  for 
the  technology  has  not  been  achieved.  While 
the  overwhelming  consensus  of  the  scientific 
community  supports  the  safety,  environ- 
mental and  technical  feasibility  and  advan- 
tages of  nuclear  technology,  no  conscious  or 
even  subjective  choice,  positive  or  negative, 
has  been  made  by  many  Americans.  For  ex- 
ample, a  recent  Industry-sponsored  survey 
indicates  that  over  25%  of  those  surveyed 
had  "no  opinion"  when  it  came  to  attitudes 
toward  nuclear  power  plants.  This  is  in  the 
face  of  decisions  by  a  significant  portion  of 
the  utility  Industry  to  provide  electricity 
generated  by  commercial  nuclear  power 
plants.  Rather,  there  are  all  too  many  in- 
stances of  public  doubt  and  questioning  of 
the  wisdom  of  such  decisions.  And  yet  even 
in  areas  where  controversy  has  been  en- 
gendered In  the  context  of  individual  licens- 
ing hearings,  surveys  have  shown  the  level 
of  acceptability  for  nuclear  power  has  been 
significantly  Increased.  The  conclusion  is  ob- 
vious. Exposure  to  the  facts  concerning  nu- 
clear technology  via  public  participation  and 
the  media  generates  a  higher  degree  of  ac- 
ceptability. The  technology  can  withstand 
the  most  searching  Inquiry  In  the  most  pub- 
lic fonun  and  emerge  with  a  puUic  accepta- 
bility sm  order  of  magnitude  higher  than 
when  the  dispute  began. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the  Izvel  of  maturity 
in  the  nuclear  Industry  requires  that  the 
Commission,  in  addition  to  other  policy  ob- 
jectives currently  being  identified  and  pur- 
sued, should  do  some  re-thlnklng  both  in 
the  operational  and  regulatory  organizations 
to  eliminate  where  p)08slble  from  the  public 
debate  over  nuclear  energy  extraneous  argu- 
ments which  cloud  and  make  Impossible 
meaningful  dialogue.  Many  of  the  policies 
and  operational  procedures  of  the  AEC  are 
in  fact  residual  holdovers  from  earlier  days 
and  have  their  genesis  In  operational  require- 
ments mandated  by  the  weapons  program  of 
the  Commission.  While  those  requirements 
still  exist  and  will  continue,  the  Commission 
must  more  aggressively  address  a  bifurcated 
methodology  of  administration  distinguish- 
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ing  its  nuclear  responslbUltifs  In  the  clvUlan 
area  from  Its  responslbUltlea  In  the  national 
security  area. 

The  Commission,  exercising  its  own  Ini- 
tiative, has  taken  steps  In  the  past  several 
years  in  a  calculated  effort  to  open  up  to 
public  scrutiny  those  of  its  activities  dealing 
with  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Right- 
ly or  wrongly,  however,  a  sense  of  the  open- 
ness of  the  process  has  not  come  through 
to  the  public  to  the  degree  necessary  to 
eliminate  from  the  nuclear  debate  the  charge 
of  "secret  decisionmaking." 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  awat^,  the  Commis- 
sion is  In  the  process  of  takilig  a  number  of 
significant  and  rather  draSiatic  steps  to 
address  this  problem.  To  liegin  with,  the 
question  of  proprietary  information — a 
needlessly  vexatious  matter  In  the  licensing 
process — is  being  re-examln€)d  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  a  rulemaking  proceeding  on 
this  subject  will  be  announced  in  the  next 
few  days. 

F>urther,  steps  are  being  tiaken  which  are 
designed  to  make  more  regulatory  technical 
information  routinely  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. Research  and  technical  assistance  docu- 
ments will  be  made  available  in  the  Public 
Document  Room  at  the  timf  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  Regulatory  staff.  This  will  include 
reports  received  from  AEC  (Contractors  and 
consultants,  memoranda  to '  the  KEC  op- 
erational organization  concerning  Regula- 
tory staffs  safety  research  needs  and  reports 
prepared  by  staff  which  are  generic  in  na- 
ture. We  also  plan  to  encourage  Increased 
public  participation  in  the  rulemaking  pro- 
cess by  expanding  use  of  adfance  notice  of 
the  public  of  proposed  rulediaklng  and  in- 
viting advice  and  recommendations  at  an 
early  stage  before  staff  is  prepared  to  Usue 
the  specifics  of  a  proposed  rule  for  public 
comment.  Additionally,  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  op>en  meeting  of  the  ACRS 
and  other  AEX;  advisory  comrtUttees  to  public 
attendance,  and  further  measiu'es  are  under 
consideration  to  provide  greater  access  by 
the  public  to  ACRS  documents. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  actions,  we 
plan  to  make  available  to  the  public  upon  re- 
quest early  drafts  of  proposed  regulations 
and  safety  guides  normally  exempt  from  dis- 
closure under  provisions  of  ttie  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  The  guidelines  for  such 
release  are  as  follows :  ( 1 )  orvce  a  regulation 
or  safety  guide  has  been  punished  In  pro- 
FKJsed  or  effective  form,  we  wovild  make  avail- 
able prior  drafts  of  the  regutetlon  or  g^ilde 
prepared  by  the  Regvilatory  staff  (or  per- 
sonnel of  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
advising  the  Regulatory  stafl^  which  have 
been  transmitted  outside  the  regulatory  or- 
ganization following  establishment  of  a  reg- 
ulatory position  on  the  partteular  subject; 
and  (2)  Irrespective  of  wheth(fcr  the  regula- 
tion or  safety  guide  has  been  jjublished.  we 
would  follow  the  same  cours«  Just  outUned 
on  drafts  which  have  been  trwismltted  out- 
side the  regulatory  organization  following 
establishment  of  a  regulatory  position  on  the 
particular  subject. 

All  the  foregoing  measures  have  been 
taken  not  without  travail,  aed  some  have 
been  taken  at  the  urging  of  csoncerned  citi- 
zen groups.  But  regardless  of  who  generated 
the  measures,  I  personally  believe  they  are 
all  steps  in  the  right  direction  and  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

An  unfortunate  and  regreseive  aspect  of 
the  controversy  over  nuclear  power  in  the 
past  decade  has  been  the  fac»  that  all  too 
often  extraneous.  Irrelevant  land  in  some 
cases  Just  plain  phony  issues  have  been  In- 
jected into  the  public  arena!  as  somehow 
having  some  sort  of  mysterious  but  direct 
relationship  to  the  adequacy  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology— Issues  such  as  Commission  proced- 
ures: the  stifling  of  dissent  wltbln  the  Com- 
mission's technical  body;  the  ^on-dlscloeure 
of  documents  which  somehow.tif  exposed  to 
public  view,  would  allegedly  "do  in"  the 
technology;  and  the  allegat^n  that  the 
Commissioners  themselves  are  ^mebow  en- 


gaged in  league  with  the  industry  in  some 
sort  of  perverse  game  plan  to  foist  nuclear 
power  on  an  unsuspecting  public.  These 
charges  often  are  made,  in  a  manner  designed 
to  mislead  the  public  and  to  exploit  the 
regrettable  fact  that  nuclear  energy  was  de- 
veloped in  a  wttftime  atmosphere  and  that 
its  first  use  was  for  destructive  purposes.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  public 
has  been  prey  to  those  who  would  dramatize 
and  emotionalize  this  legacy  from  the  past. 
It  frankly  is  time  that  this  industry,  this 
Commission  and  this  country  lay  this  kind 
of  lazy  mentality  to  rest  and  get  off  the  back 
of  civilian  nuclear  power  the  "bum  rap"  that 
the  nuclear  technology  has  taken  in  recent 
years.  It  is  high  time  the  unreasoning  critics 
of  nuclear  technology  be  Informed  that  they 
are  going  to  be  held  to  a  higher  standard 
of  accountability  and  that  the  nuclear  dia- 
logue requires  a  more  informed  debate  based 
on  precise  facts,  not  overstated  generaliza- 
tions. 

Epilog 
It  is  clear  to  me.  as  it  should  be  to  you, 
that  with  regard  to  nuclear  energy  and  the 
present  and  projected  fuels  shortage,  the 
gauntlet  has  been  thrown  down.  I  have  to- 
day endeavored  to  describe  actions  the  Com- 
mission Is  taking  to  meet  its  public  Interest 
responsibilities.  These  are  being  accom- 
plished under  the  rubric  of  foresight  and 
with  the  watchword  of  openness.  And,  if 
some  of  my  comments  have  made  vou  feel 
uneasy  in  your  seats,  all  the  better.  You  are 
the  leaders  of  this  Industry  and  your  In- 
dustry does  not  lack  the  maturity  for  ag- 
gressive responsiveness  to  the  country's 
needs.  I  challenge  you  as  the  President  chal- 
lenged the  Nation  and  AEC  in  his  last  en- 
ergy message.  Collectively  you  will  have 
much  to  say  about  the  future  viability  of 
this  Nation.  I  urge  you  not  to  drop  the  ball. 
If  some  of  you  think  that  the  only  response 
to  the  energy  crisis  should  be  the  embracing 
of  the  lessening  of  environmental  restric- 
tions occasioned  by  the  fuel  shortage,  you 
have  completely  missed  the  point.  That  kind 
of  simplistic  thinking  is  for  the  Dark  Ages. 
And  that  Is  where  this  country  might  very 
well  find  itself  if  all  of  us  are  not  construc- 
tively responsive. 

CAUSES  OF  SCHEDULED  DELAYS  IN  28  NUCLEAR  PLANTS 
SCHEDULED  FOR  1973  OPERATION 


Cause 


Number 
of  plants 
aflKtwl 


Plant/ 
months 
o(  delay 


Poor  productivity  of  labor 

Late  delivery  of  major  equipment... 
Change  in  regulatory  requirements." 
Equipment  component  failure 

Strikes  of  construction  latwr.    I 

Shortage  of  construction  latior 

Legal  challenges       

Strike  of  factory  labor      ].] 

Rescheduling  of  associated  facilities 
Weather 


16 
9 
8 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
I 
1 


84 
68 
23 
IS 
18 
18 
9 
5 
12 
9 


B.   ATOMIC  n*DTTBTHIAL  FOKtJM :    THE  CAT7SX8  OT 
NX7CLXAK  POWER  PLANT  DZLAT8,  AN  AI»  STATT 

siravKT 

Introduction 

In  mid-November,  the  President  requested 
the  Porum,  in  a  message  delivered  by  AEC 
Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray  to  the  Forum's  1973 
annual  conference,  to  assist  the  AEC  in  iden- 
tifying actions  to  be  taken  to  expedite  the 
completion  of  nuclear  power  plants  then 
under  construction  in  order  to  get  their  crit- 
ically needed  power  on  line  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Later  that  same  month,  an  ad  hoc  group 
of  Forum  members  recommended  that  as  a 
prerequisite  to  developing  a  response  the 
Forum  should  undertake  a  questionnaire  sur- 
vey of  the  utility  sponsors  of  these  nuclear 
power  plants.  Accordingly,  in  early  December 
the  Forum  sent  questionnaires  to  47  utility 
owner /operators  of  116  nuclear  power  proj- 


ects, 58  of  which  were  then  under  construc- 
tion and  58  of  which  were  then  awaiting  an 
AEC  construction  permit. 

The  following  report  Is  based  on  returns 
from  37  of  the  47  owner /operators  solicited 
and    reflects   95    of    the    116    nuclear   power 
plants  Involved — 47  units  under  construction 
and  48  units  awaiting  a  construction  permit. 
This  report  is  comprised  of  two  sections, 
"findings"  and  "discussion".  In  the  "findings'' 
section   that   follows,   indications  of  delays 
that  have  been  experienced  by  plants  under 
construction  as  well  as  by  plants  awaiting 
a  construction  permit  are  reported.  However, 
a  detailed  breakdown  of  such  delays  is  re- 
ported only  for  those  plants  under  construc- 
tion; such  information  was  not  requested  on 
plants  still  awaiting  a  construction  permit. 
Accordingly,  the  tabular  Information  pertains 
only  to  plants  under  construction.  Each  of 
the    tables    presents    both    maximum    and 
average  delays  attributable   to  each   of  the 
listed  factors.  For  purposes  of  comparing  the 
Impact  of  various  delays,  the  total   plant- 
months  of  delay    (average  delay  times  the 
number  of  plants  affected)  is  believed  to  be 
more  meaningful.  The  subsequent  "discus- 
sion"   section    of    this    report    includes    a 
summary  of  comments  received  from  ques- 
tionnaire respondents,  presented  sls  a  quali- 
fication and  amplification  of  the  information 
included  in  the  "findings"  section. 
findings 
Delays    conflrmed:    The    most    conclusive 
finding  developed  by  the  survey  Is  that  near- 
ly 75  ""r    (70  out  of  95)  of  the  nuclear  power 
plants  on  which  returns  were  received  have 
experienced  some  delay.  All  but  one  of  the 
47  plants  under  construction  have  been  sub- 
jected to  delays,  ranging  in  duration  from 
5  to  61  months.  And  half  of  the  plants  await- 
ing a  construction  permit  (24  out  of  48)  have 
been  subjected  to  comparable  delays,  rang- 
ing from  2  to  66  months.  For  those  under 
construction  the  delay  averages  24.3  months 
per  unit  and  for  those  awaiting  a  construc- 
tion permit  the  delay  averages  26.9  months 
per  unit.  In  both  Instances,  delays  were  de- 
termined by  comparing  the  date  now  pro- 
jected for  operation  of  the  completed  plant 
with  the  date  projected  at  the  time  -he  con- 
struction permit  application  was  filed  with 
the  AEC. 

Licensing  changes — most  frequently  re- 
ported delay  factor:  Changes  Imposed  by 
modification  in  licensing  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements were  reported  more  frequently  as 
a  cause  of  delay  than  any  other  factor  listed 
in  the  questionnaire.  Such  changes  have  con- 
tributed to  delaying  86''-  of  the  reactor  plants 
under  construction  (39  out  of  46).  Such 
changes  are  also  the  cause  of  the  most  time 
lost,  42'ri  of  the  total,  1,119  plant-months  of 
delay  experienced  by  the  46  plants.  This  delay 
factor.  In  comparison  to  others  reported,  is 
highlighted  In  Table  1. 

TABLE  1. -LEADING  CAUSES  OF  DELAYS  ON  PLANTS  FOR 
WHICH  CONSTRUCTION  PERMITS  HAVE  BEEN  ISSUED 


Ma«i-  Total 

Number        mum    Average  plant- 

of  plants     months     months  months 

Delay  factor         delayed  of  delay  >  of  delay '  of  delay' 


Changes  imposed  by 

modifications  in 

licensing  and 

regulatory 

requirements 

39 

29 

12.1 

471 

Late  delivery  of 

components  and  or 

materials 

22 

6 

3.9 

87 

Shortages  or  Im- 

mobility of  craft 

abor. .  ... 

25 

10 

3.0 

76 

Inadequate  produc- 

tivity of  labor 

19 

10 

3.8 

7? 

Shortages  of  engineers 

and  technical  sup- 

port personnel 

18 

6 

2.6 

47 

■  Based  on  only  those  plants  specifying  the  cited  delay  factor. 
'Rounded  off. 
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A  more  detailed  presentation  of  delays  Is 
set  forth  in  Table  2.  Those  delays  specifically 
attributable  to  licensing  changes  and  reg- 
ulatory requirements  are  detailed  In  Table  3. 

As  to  what  types  of  modifications  in  li- 
censing and  regulatory  requirements  have 
Accounted  for  reported  delays,  the  Impact 
of  the  Calvert  Cliffs  court  decision  has  by 
far  been  the  largest  single  cause.  Perhaps 
more  serlotis  over  the  long  term,  however, 
since  they  are  recurring-type  delays,  are 
those  attributable  to  the  lack  of  definitive 
criteria  and/or  standards,  to  the  retroactive 
necessity  of  providing  against  an  assumed 
pipe  break  outside  reactor  containment,  and 
to  the  indefinlteness  of  how  "as  low  as  prac- 
ticable" limits  will  Impact  on  permitted  re- 
leases of  radioactive  effluents  and  off-site 
radiation  exposures. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  licensing 
delays  necessarily  fall  Into  the  category, 
"changes  Imposed  by  modifications  in  li- 
censing and  regulatory  requirements".  In- 
deed, four  other  delay  factors  listed  In  the 
questionnaire,  "lack  of  Jurisdictional  author- 
ity among  review  groups",  "lack  of  discipline 
in  the  conduct  of  public  hearings",  "tactics 
of  interveners"  and  "disproportionate  diver- 
sion of  technical  personnel  to  regulatory 
matters",  ere  without  question  delays  di- 
rectly attributable  to  licensing  policies,  pro- 
cedures or  practices.  Inclusion  of  the  cumu- 


lative number  of  plant-months  of  delay 
attributable  to  these  four  factors  brings  the 
total  of  all  llcensing-type  delays  to  673  plant- 
months  or  to  61%  of  the  plant-months  lost 
from  all  delay  factors. 

Other  delay  factors:  Although  changes  im- 
posed by  modlflcationA  In  licensing  and 
reg\ilatory  requirements  have  contributed  to 
delaying  more  plants  for  longer  periods  of 
time  than  any  other  delay  factor,  they  have 
by  no  means  been  the  only  cause  of  delay. 
Indeed,  In  terms  of  the  total  time  lost 
by  the  46  units  under  construction,  49% 
of  the  total  1,119  plant-months  of  delay  is 
attributable  to  some  17  non-llcenstng-type 
delays. 

Of  such  delay  factors  set  forth  In  the 
questionnaire,  the  late  delivery  of  compo- 
nents and/or  materials  has  contributed  an 
average  of  3.9  months  of  delay  to  22  plants 
and  the  shortage  or  immobility  of  craft  labor 
has  contributed  an  average  of  3  months  of 
delay  to  25  plants. 

Multiplicity  of  delay  factors:  Owner  oper- 
ators of  nuclear  power  plants  under  construc- 
tion attributed  construction  delays  to  a  host 
of  factors  rather  than  to  Just  one  or  two. 
As  indlcaed  in  Table  2,  only  one  of  the  non- 
licensing  delay  factors  enumerated  in  the 
questionnaire  can  be  identified  as  not  con- 
tributing to  a  delay — lack  of  adequate  in- 
formation at  the  national  or  local  level  to 


gain  public  acceptance  of  the  proposed 
plant.  Similarly,  as  indicated  in  Table  3,  only 
one  of  the  licensing  delay  factors  enumer- 
ated in  the  questionnaire — problems  related 
to  fuel  densification — drew  no  votes. 

Further,  no  respondent  showed  the  delay 
of  his  plant  to  be  attributable  to  less  than 
two  factors  and  one  resi>ondent  reported  as 
many  as  16.  The  average  was  between  6  and 
7  causes  of  delay  per  plant. 

Interrelationship  of  delay  factors:  Ques- 
tionnaire responses  also  make  clear  that  a 
delay  of  one  type  can  often  provoke  a  delay 
of  another  type.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  the  initial  delay  is  prompted  by  a 
change  in  licensing  and  regulatory  require- 
ments. The  later  this  type  of  delay  comes 
along  in  the  construction  schedule,  the  more 
likely  will  It  cascade  other  delays,  particu- 
larly of  the  non -regulatory  type.  For  exam- 
ple, regulatory  change  imposed  after  con- 
struction of  a  plant  has  begun  may  well  lead 
to  the  necessity  to  replace  a  plant  compo- 
nent or  system  that  requires  so  long  a  lead 
time  for  delivery  that  the  secondary  delay 
Is  as  serious,  if  not  more  serious,  than  the 
Initial  delay.  And  If  construction  has  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  where  the  plant  compo- 
nent or  system  has  already  been  Installed, 
some  time  will  be  lost  in  its  removal  and  re- 
placement even  if  no  delay  Is  attributable  to 
acquisition  of  the  replacement  item. 


CHART  B.— CAUSES  OF  DELAYS  ON  PLANTS  FOR  WHICH  CONSTRUCTION  PERMITS  HAVE  BEEN  ISSUED 


Delay  factor 


Number  Maximum  Average 
of  plants  months  months 
delayed    of  aelay  >    of  delay  ■ 


Total 
plant- 
months 
of  delay 


Technical  design: 

Changes  warranted  by  advances  in  technology. . 

Changes  requested  by  owner/operator 

Changes  imposed  by  modification  in  licensing 

and  regulatory  requirements  - 

Other 

Administrative 'legal  procedures: 

Lack  of  jurisdictional  authority  among  review 

groups 

Lack  of  discipline  in  the  conduct  of  public 

hearings 

Anti-trust  considerations 

Other - 

Public  acceptance; 

Lack  of  adequate  Information  at  national  and/or 

local  level 

Lack  of  credibility  of  applicants  and/or  licensing 

review  authorities 

Tactics  of  interveners 


4 

8 

39 
12 


3 
6 

29 
23 


2 

12 
.... 


1.9 
3.8 

12.1 

8.7 


2.0 
6.0 

i.T 


7.9 
30.1 

470.7 
104.4 


4.0 
36.0 

"i.h 


2 
11 


2.0 
7.3 


2.0 
29.0 


Delay  factor 


Number  Maximum  Average 
of  plants  months  months 
delayed    of  delay  >    of  delay  ■ 


Total 
plant- 
months 
of  delay 


Manpower: 

Shortage  of  engineers  and  technical  support 
personnel   18 

Disproportionate  diversion  of  technical  person- 
nel to  regulatory  matters 

Shortage  or  immobility  of  craft  labor 

Inadequate  productivity  of  labor 

Other _ 

Commercial  considerations: 

Lack  of  coordination  between  owner 'operator 
AE,  NSSS  supplier  and  consultants 

Late  delivery  of  components  and  or  materials. 

Strikes 

Poor  quality  control  and/or  equipment  failure. 

Other 

Site-related  problems: 

Weather 

Geological  anomalies 

Total _.  46 


2.6 


47.3 


14 

3 

2.4 

33.1 

25 

10 

3.0 

75.5 

19 

10 

3.8 

71.7 

2 

5 

3.0 

6.0 

7 

3 

2.1 

14.4 

22 

6 

3.9 

86.6 

12 

6 

2.1 

25.0 

13 

3 

1.9 

24.3 

4 

12 

6.0 

24.0 

5 

5 

2.4 

12.0 

5 

6 

2.6 

13.0 

29 


24.3        1,119.0 


■  Based  on  only  those  plants  specifying  the  cited  delay  factor  :  Detailed  In  table  3. 

TABLE  3.-DETAILS  ON  DELAYS  DUE  TO  CHANGES  IMPOSED  BY  MODIFICATIONS  IN  LICENSING  AND  REGULATORY  REQUIREMENTS 


Delay  factor 


Number  Maximum     Average 

of  plants      months      months 

delayed    of  delay  >    of  delay  > 


Total 
plant- 
months 
of  delay 


Safety: 

Pipe  break  outside  containment 

Other - 

Design  and  performance  of  ECCS 

Containment  and  effluent  release 

Problems  related  to  fuel  densification 

Environmental: 

Other  (including  impact  of  Calvert  Cliffs  court 

decision) 

Off-site  exposures  and  releases 

Differences  between  AEC,  EPA,  and  State  limite. 
On-site  exposures  and  releases 


16 
8 

10 
5 
0 


11 

12 

4 

3 


16 
9 
1 
1 


2.6 
3.0 
2.4 
4.6 
0 


10.4 
2.8 
1.0 
0.7 


40.9 
23.9 
23.0 
22.8 
0 


113.9 

33.9 

4.0 

2.2 


Delay  fKtor 


Number  Maximum     Average 

of  plants      rrKHiths      months 

delayed    of  delay'    of  delay  > 


Total 
plant- 
months 
of  delay 


Licensing  requirements: 

Ottier 13 

Lack  of  definitive  criteria  and/or  standards 18 

Lack  of  authority  at  review  and  decision- 
making level - 6 

Excessive  questions  delving  into  unwarranted 

datijl 11 

Changn  not  warranted  by  safety  w  environ- 
mental factors  or  not  justified  by  costA>enefit 

analysis H 

Unnecessary  duplication  of  reviews 2 

Total 39 


12 
6 

5 

3 


5.4 
3.5 

3.7 

2.1 


2.1 
3.0 


16 


12.1 


69.9 
62.9 

22.0 

22.7 


22.6 
6.0 

470.7 


>  Based  on  only  those  plants  specifying  the  cited  delay  factor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  problem  of 
public  acceptance  and  outright  Intervention 
by  critics,  although  not  singled  out  as  an 
overt  cause  of  delay  by  most  respondents.  Is 
itiseparable  from  many  of  the  other  delay 
factors.  For  example,  the  Calvert  Cliffs  court 
decision,  to  prominently  mentioned  In  the 
licensing  and  regulatory  requirements  cate- 
gory of  delays,  was  prompted  by  an  inter- 
vener suit.  Similarly,  the  protracted  \EC 
aearlngs  on  ECCS  performance  criteria  were 


held  In  part  to  allay  protests  of  nuclear 
critics  and  the  more  generalized  fears  of  the 
public. 

Possible  speedup:  It  would  be  possible,  ac- 
cording to  respondents,  to  speed  up  comple- 
tion on  14  of  the  46  nuclear  units  that  have 
been  delayed  during  construction  if  appro- 
priate measures  were  taken  within  the  next 
3  to  6  months.  As  to  what  measures  would 
be  required,  the  answer  most  frequently  given 
was  to  eliminate  the  public  hearing  at  the 


operating  Ucense  stage  or  at  least  the  de  novo 
type  of  hearing.  The  average  extent  of  the 
speedup  estimated  was  3  to  4  months  which 
in  reality  would  mean  a  partial  recoup  of 
the  24.3  months  of  delay  that  these  umts 
have  already  averaged. 

For  units  awaiting  a  construction  permit, 
speedup  estimates  were  more  optimistic.  In 
this  case,  respondents  said  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  speed  up  as  many  as  25  of  the  48 
plants  Involved.  Also,  the  extent  of  a  possible 
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speedup  was  greater,  averag^g  7  to  8  months,  ects.  Hence,  such  changing  criteria  must  be 
which  again  would  mean  a  j)artlal  recoup  of  held  responsible  for  some  portion  of  the  de- 
the  25.9  months  of  delay  that   these   units      lays  experienced. 
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have  already  averaged.  As  tp  what  measures 
would  be  required,  the  gran^ng  of  an  exemp- 
tion to  AEC's  10  CFR  Part  $0.10  restrictions, 
which  at  that  time  preclu(ied  site  prepara- 
tion work  prior  to  receipt  rf  a  construction 
permit,  headed  the  list.  Reqiests  for  exemp- 
tions had  been  filed  on  14  «nlts  and  an  In- 
tent to  fll©  was  Indicated  tor  7  additional 
units.  Since  then,  the  AEC  lias  announced  a 
revision    in    Its    licensing   procedures    which 
would  provide  for  the  issua^ice  of  a  limited 
work  authorization,  permitt^iig  applicants  at 
their  own  risk  to  undertake  certain  site  work 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  construction  permit. 
Avoiding  future  delays:    I|i   response  to  a 
question  of  what  problems  sire  likely  to  lead 
to  future  delays  and  what  st^s  can  be  taken 
to  resolve  the  problems,  many  respondents 
simply    answered   that   an   effort   should    be 
made  to  eliminate  the  klndJB  of  delays  that 
plants   have   experienced   In:  the   past.   Fre- 
quently cited  as  matters  of  ^future  concern 
for  those  units  under  constriictlon  were  the 


The  manpower  problem,  according  to  many 
respondents,  has  beeir  repeatedly  aggravated 
by  the  diversion  of  engineering  personnel 
to  answering  questions  raised  by  the  AEC 
regulatory  staff,  many  of  which  have  been 
considered  unnecessary  since  in  the  opinion 
of  the  applicants  they  bear  no  direct  rela- 
tionship to  safety  considerations.  As  one 
respondent  put  it,  the  manpower  require- 
ments to  support  the  licensing  effort  are  In 
direct  competition  with  the  engineering 
manpower  required  to  support  the  construc- 
tion schedule.  By  way  of  example,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  stress  analysts  required  to  an- 
swer AEC's  questions  on  the  protective  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  in  designing  against  a 
postulated  pipe  rupture  outside  contain- 
ment are  the  same  stress  analysts  required 
for  production  engineering. 

Other  respondents  commented  on  the  di- 
version of  technical  personnel  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  environmental  Impact  statements. 


permit  than  by  utUlties  with  reactors  al- 
ready under  construction,  suggesting  that 
this  may  be  a  problem  of  potentially  more 
slgnlflcance  In  the  future  than  it  has  been 
In  the  past. 

Tlie  type  of  craftsman  most  frequently  as- 
sociated with  shortages,  according  to  the 
questionnaire  returns.  Is  the  welder.  Several 
respondents  reported  that  even  though  they 
or  their  contractors  have  instituted  special 
training  programs.  skiUed  welders  capable  of 
meeting  nuclear  quality  standards  are  stUl 
in  short  supply.  Concerns  over  labor  produc- 
tivity were  principally  directed  to  the  plp« 
fitting  and  electrical  crafts. 

Many  respondents  called  for  individual 
and  collective  efforts  at  both  the  local  and 
national  levels  to  Improve  the  labor  situa- 
tion. Including,  among  others:  (1)  planning 
and  arranging  for  labor  avaUabllity  well  to 
advance  of  the  initiation  of  construction 
(2)  adopting  membership  and  training  prac- 
tices which  wlU  enhance  the  availability  of 
skilled  craftsmen,  (3)  Importing  skiUed 
labor,  (4)  creating  enforceable  productivity 
Indicators    and    controls,     (5)     encouraging 


'^,^J:Z^^^r^.^^^'^T"J"^'^^^':V^''  "^"m   l^"  answering    questions,    and    participating    in  indicators    and    controls,     (5)     encouraging 

fiSd  ai^i^ah  m.\n^  ^^^  t  "?.  *",''  "i*  follow-on  hearings.  As  one  respondent  put  It,  ^"^"^   mobility   by   permitting   members  to 

^o^  For  nn^l  iw.mni^»^n     '''*':.°^  "*"  diversion  of  his  most  experienced  manpower  ^'<'^^  Pension    funds   and   other    beneflta 

mft     r^anv    relnondl,^^   ..T««Z.^            ^"  '°  «gulatory  matters  Is  probably  the  most  *«  o'^^"  l«=als.    (6)    arranging   for  overtlnS 

T>ih  .?K^    respondents    exgressed    concern  serious  problem  currently  facing  him    And  "  necessary  to  keep  critical  work  on  sch^ 

about  the  unnecessaruyprotmcted  reviews  of  he  amplified  on  his  concern  by  notS  th«  "^e,   (7)    double  shifting  critical  path  cral 

'^But  a  ?evlew'  of 'th^nnpflnf ,'"'"  ""^"^      '»'•'  P^^^*""  '«  accentuated  when  the  aS^     '^'^^'on  activities,  and  (8)  cooperating  ^S. 
But  a  review  of  the  questfcnnaire  returns      panel  gives  mtervenors  wide  latitude  in^^     °**»«'"   ^«avy   construction    employers   draw^ 
also  makes  clear  that  an  Increasing  number     „c  hearings,  thereby  causing  the  hearings  ?o     '""^  '^"^  '''^  •"""-  ""^'>-  —'  —  --— ^ 

run  for  extended  periods.  Another  respond- 
ent attempted  to  quantify  this  technical 
manpower  problem  by  noting  that  the  an- 
swering of  some  800  formal  questions  and 
several  hundred  Informal  questions  raised 
by  the  AEC  staff  on  the  PSAR  and  environ- 
mental impact  statement  has  led  his  plant 
to  suffer  an  estimated  six-month  delay  In 
the  receipt  of  an  operating  license 


also  makes  clear  that  an  Inca'easlng  number 
of  license  applicants  are  becosnlng  concerned 
about  a  new  set  of  problem(» — new.  that  Is, 
to  the  extent  that  they  havi  not  been  ma- 
jor causes  of  delay  In  the  jpast.  The  most 
frequently  noted  of  these  U  a  shortage  of 
materials,  components  and  ftjulpment.  Two 
others  cited  by  a  number  iof  respondents 
are  anti-trust  review  and  th«  redundancy  of 
reviews  prompted  by  the  ovefiapplng  regula- 
tory authority  of  various  federal,  state  and 
local  agencies. 

Discussion  I 

In  identifying  what  factoib  have  delayed 
the  construction  of  nuclear  power  plants  in 
the  past  and  what  steps  ml^t  be  taken  to 
speed  up  their  completion  or  to  avoid  futiire 
delays,  some  respondents  included  amplify- 
ing or  qualUylng  observations.  Some  of  the 
more  pertinent  of  these  ar«  noted  in  the 
discussion  that   follows.  Clearly  dlscemlbH 


Several  respondents  also  expressed  concern       t     !    *°**    thereby    aggravate    skUled    laboi 
K>ut  the  diversion  of  technical  personnel     ^'^"fK^s  as  well  as  productivity  problems 


about  the  diversion  of  technical  personnel 
that  has  proved  necessary  to  meet  AEC's 
strict  quality  asstirance  requirements  and 
to  keep  up  with  the  related  documentation. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  respondent  dismis- 
sed this  type  of  complaint  by  noting  that 
some  contractors  have  had  little  or  no  prior 
experience  with  the  demanding  requirements 
of  nuclear  power  plants  and  it  is  simply  a 
matter   of   acquiring   engineers,   supervisors 


ing  from  the  same  labor  pool  and  establish- 
ing area-wide  labor  requirements  forecasts 
Although  the  Initiatives  listed  abov  lie 
within  the  cooperative  capabilities  of  Indus- 
try and  organized  labor,  a  number  of  re- 
spondents pointed  out  that  the  AEC  can 
also  help,  primarily  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber and  complexity  of  Its  backflttlng  require- 
ments. Such  requirements  Invariably  lead  to 
an  additional  workload  for  construction 
labor   and    thereby   aggravate   skUled   labor 


.«»cussion   mat    loiiows.   Clearly   dlscemlbH     •"--•^'^    "/    acquirmg   engmeers,    supervisors      well  as  hia  nrnrtnotrDiV;  -^TA  ♦'», 
throughout  these  comments  te  the  influence      "^  draftsmen  sufficiently  qualified  to  do  the     mr  worir  frf^ll-  ul'^  ^^  *^£  **' 
that  one  type  of  delay  may  have  In  orovok-      ^orl^-   Another   respondent   noted   that   the  °^'^  ^^^  'J"'**  "''^^^  *°  «"'r«>"- 


that  one  type  of  delay  may  have  In  provok 
Ing  or  prolonging  another  type  of  delay. 

As  one  respondent  explained,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  all  of  the  effects  which  con- 
tribute to  delays  in  nuclear  power  plant  con- 
struction are  coupled  together.  He  went  on 
to  point  out  that  In  the  real  world  of  con- 
struction hundreds  of  factors  come  Into  play, 
making  it  clear  that  no  one  factor  can  be 
Identified  as  the  exclusive  cause  of  delay. 
Any  perturbation  on  the  normal  flow  of  con- 
struction planning  and  management  diverts 
attention  from  the  task  at  hand  and  invari- 
ably leads  to  a  deleterious  Impact  on 
construction    schedules. 

Manpower — technical:  A  number  of  re- 
spondents reported  that  it  has  proved  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  level  of  engineering 
manpower  would  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  design  of  a  nuclear  plant  and  to  satlofy 
other  engineering  support  functions.  Several 
of  these  respondents  candidly  admitted  that 
the  scope  and  complexity  of  the  nuclear  proj- 
ect had  proved  greater  than  they  had  antlci- 


work.  Another  respondent  noted  that  the 
situation  would  be  Unproved  if  AEC  inspec- 
tors were  Instructed  to  enforce  the  licensee's 
approved  QA  procedures  rather  than  Internal 
ABC  guidelines  which  tend  to  change  as  the 
project  progresses.  StUl  another  respondent 
had  a  more  encompassing  remedy  to  sug- 
gest: limit  the  Involvement  of  government 
regulatory  agenclee  to  the  least  possible  num 


Another  way  in  which  ratcheting  and  back- 
flttlng adversely  affect  the  productivity  of 
skilled  labor  is  much  more  subtle,  but  no 
less  real.  After  a  skilled  craftsman,  whether 
he  be  a  welder,  a  pipe  fltter  or  some  other 
artisan,  has  completed  a  Job  and  Is  asked 
to  repeat  the  work  a  second  and  perhaps  even 
a  third  time  because  of  a  design  change, 
the  merits  of  which  escape  him,  his  morale  as 
well  as  his  productivity  and  the  quality  of 


Materials  &  components:  As  indicated  ear- 
lier, a  large  number  of  respondents,  particu- 
larly those  responsible  for  nuclear  units  on 
which  construction  has  not  yet  begun,  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  future  availability 
of  materials  and  components.  Among  the 
materials  most  frequently  mentioned  as  al- 
ready being  in  short  supply,  or  Ukely  to  be 


ber  and  conflne  the  subject  of  their  reviews  f  '^  ^^^  *°  ^^°^^  supply,  or  Ukely  to  b 
to  the  relevant,  which,  he  said,  should  stop  ,  **^*  coming  months  and  years,  are  rein 
short  of  pushing   the   limits  of  knowledge     '^'''^'ng  steel  bar,  steel  plate,   Portland 


Short  of  pushing   the   limits  of  knowledge 
and  conjecture  on  each  plant. 

Another  type  of  technical  manpower  prob- 
lem cited  by  one  respondent  was  the  turn- 
over In  engineering  personnel  of  his  NSSS 
supplier  during  a  protracted  plant  construc- 
tion schedule  and  the  adverse  Impact  fKls 
has  had  on  coordination  between  the  two 
organizations. 


ment.  gasoline  to  transport  workers  to  and 
from  the  site,  and  diesel  fuel  to  operate  con- 
struction equipment.  Most  frequently  men- 
tioned as  components  in  short  supply  were 
castings,  steel  pipe,  pipe  fittings,  and  electri- 
cal conductors.  Respondents  generally  attrib- 
uted such  shortages  to  the  limited  availability 
of  requisite  materials  and  overloaded  vendor 
shops.  The  latter  problem  has  been  exacer- 


tlme  and  personnel  that  would  be  necessary 
to  engineer  and  construct  a  large  nuclear 
unit  were  overly  optimistic.  At  the  same  time, 
many  of  them  added  that  changing  licensing 
criteria  with  respect  to  redundancy  and  sep- 
aration of  systems  and  components  and  with 
respect  to  protecting  against  such  assumed 
phenomena  as  pipe  whip  and  missile  genera- 
tion have  added  unanticipated  engineering 
and  construction  man-hours  to  their  proj- 


Manpowei^-craft  labor:    The   avaUabUltv  ??S"                **'  P'""'''*™  has  been  exa 

and  productivity  of  craft  labor  appears  to  be  fi?      '  **r«>«l|nK  ^  several  respondents,  by 

of  even  more  concern  to  nuclear  power  plant  v".  v"  v     '  °I  ^onnderles  and  small  Jobbers 

applicants  than  does  the  shortage  of  tech-  T^              *f*"   ""*''•*   ^   '"'*^   ^   **>* 

_r„,  -_^ "rtage  oi  lecn  necessary  equipment  to  meet  EPA  controls 


pated  and  that  their  initial  estimates  of  the     nFcal  and  engineering  personnel  Epltomlzlne     n««*««7^«iujpnient  to  meet  EPA  controls 
time  and  personnel  that  would  be  necessary     the  problem  was  the  rerwrt  of  one  r«.nr>nrt.     ?°'*  "^.  *^®  absence  of  any  other  solution 


the  problem  was  the  report  of  one  respond 
ent  who  said  his  company  had  purposely 
spaced  the  construction  of  twin  nuclear 
units  two  years  apart  simply  because  of  a 
shortage  of  labor  and  the  peaking  In  the 
skilled  trades  that  cotUd  be  anticipated  by 
projected  field  construction  activities.  Inter- 


have  simply  gone  out  of  business.  As  a  re- 
sult, suppliers  of  castings  for  valves  and 
pumps  have  been  particularly  hard  hit. 

Licensing  procedures:  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  various  regulatory  pro- 
cedures and  practices  that  have  led  to  serious 
delays.  Reference  has  likewise  been  made  to 


!!,i^^   I.^*  °*™  °''"'  '**^'"  a^la*>"«y     st^B   that   could   and    should   be   taken   to 
and   productivity  was  expressed   more   fre-     alleviate  or  eliminate  certain  of  these  prob 
quently  by  utilities  awaiting  a  construction     lems. 
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Respondents  were  unanimously  agreed  that 
neither  the  AEC  nor  the  licensee  should  be  a 
party  to  any  compromise  of  safety.  However, 
toany  respondents  challenged  changes  which 
at  best  could  lead  to  only  questionable  in- 
creases In  margins  of  conservatism.  As  one 
respondent  put  It,  no  changes  In  regulatory 
requirements  should  be  permitted  after  the 
issuance  of  a  construction  permit  except  In 
those  cases  where  there  Is  a  genuine  concern 
Jot  either  public  safety  or  plant  safety.  Fur- 
thermore, such  changes  should  be  defined  as 
being  of  sufficient  consequence  to  require 
mandatory  backflttlng  of  all  similar-type  op- 
erating plants.  Another  respondent  made  the 
same  point  more  succinctly  by  simply  re- 
questing AEC  to  "vintage  the  ratchet". 

Obviously  most  worrisome  to  a  number  of 
respondents  Is  the  type  of  problem  which  Is 
so  vague  In  definition  as  to  defy  assessment 
of  Its  Impact  or  to  obscure  a  solution  which 
will  satisfy  the  objectives  of  both  the  regu- 
lator and  the  licensee.  For  example,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  lack  of  definitive  licensing 
criteria,  one  respondent  pointed  out  that  the 
continuing  issuance  of  regulatory  guides 
leaves  licenses  with  the  never-ending  ques- 
tion of  how  much  to  modify  the  design  of  a 
plant  in  the  engineering  or  construction 
phase  in  order  to  conform.  Another  respond- 
ent pointed  out  that  where  new  or  modified 
criteria  relate  to  seismic  effects,  pipe  breaks 
or  electrical  layouts,  for  example,  structural 
changes  will  probably  be  Indicated  and  the 
Impact  on  construction  schedules  will  be 
felt  Immediately.  Still  another  respondent 
observed  that  new  criteria  have  repeatedly 
been  Imposed  on  plants  with  Incomplete  con- 
sideration of  the  status  of  the  plant,  the 
costs  Involved,  or  the  real  benefits  to  accrue. 

Commercial  considerations :  Acknowledg- 
ing, as  a  number  of  respondents  did,  that 
lack  of  experience  with  nuclear  plants  had 
led  them  to  fix  overly-optlmlstlc  construction 
schedules,  they  said  they  would  employ  dif- 
ferent practices  with  follow-on  plants.  Sev- 
eral said  they  hoped  to  avoid  the  problem 
of  late  deliveries  of  such  Items  as  vessels, 
electrical  control  boards,  valves,  piping  and 
instrumentation  through  early  procurement 
action  on  long  lead  time  items.  Others  said 
that  they  too  would  opt  for  earlier  procure- 
ment Initiatives,  but  to  compensate  for  ma- 
terial shortages  and  overloaded  vendor  shops. 
Still  others  said  that  longer  procurement 
schedules  should  avoid  repeats  of  quality 
control  problems  during  fabrication  of  such 
Items  as  equipment  supports  and  valves 
which  In  some  Instances  not  only  necessi- 
tated rework,  but  at  a  premium  cost  because 
the  problem  was  not  detected  until  the  Items 
bad  been  dellverd  to  the  site. 

As  to  what  steps  might  be  taken  In  the 
future  to  avoid  supply  problems,  that  Is, 
other  than  using  the  longer  lead  times  re- 
ferred to  above,  various  respondents  recom- 
mended, among  others,  the  following:  (1) 
putting  more  effort  into  expediting  materials 
flow,  perhaps  through  the  establishment  of 
a  govenunent-controlled  priority  system,  (2) 
providing  overtime  Incentives  to  manufac- 
turers, (3)  developing  a  clear  and  consistent 
understanding  on  QA  requirements  between 
the  owner,  A/E,  constructor,  and  various 
suppliers,  and  (4)  making  sure  that  startup 
failures  cannot  result  from  poor  field  erec- 
tion or  assembly,  sloppy  workmanship  or  In- 
adequate Inspection  of  construction. 

Summary  observations:  Implicit  In  the 
survey  responses  Is  the  conclusion  that, 
given  sufficient  lead  time,  delays  of  type  ex- 
perienced In  the  past  can  be  eliminated, 
reduced  or,  at  a  minimum,  controlled.  The 
underlying  causes  of  these  delays,  many  of 
which  are  generic  In  nature,  are  now  suffi- 
ciently well  understood  to  point  to  certain 
corrective  measures. 

With  the  cooperation  of  all  parties  In- 
volved— license  applicants,  regulatory  agen- 
cies, designers,  suppliers,  labor,  and  the  pub- 


lic at  large — there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  nuclear  power  cannot  contribute  Its  full 
potential  towards  alevlatlng  the  nation's 
energy  problems.  It  may  require  a  level  oi 
effort  and  cooperation  that  will  be  realized 
only  through  the  articulation  and  Implemen- 
tation of  a  "national  pxirpose",  but  nothing 
short  of  this  would  appear  to  be  warranted 
by  the  benefits  Inherent  in  the  achievement 
of  energy  self-sufficiency. 

IV.  Regional  Rail  Reobgakization  Act  of 
1973 

(a)  Provision  Creating  the  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Counsel. 

(b)  Article  by  Robert  Stein  on  Perform- 
ance of  Office  of  Public  Counsel. 

(c)  Comments  on  Work  of  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Counsel. 

regional     rail    reorganization     act    of     1973 

IV    (a)    Provision   Creating   the   Office   of 
Public  Counsel    (Pub.  Law   93-236) 
rail  services  planning  office 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Establishment. — There  is 
established,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  a  new  Office  In  the  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Of- 
fice. The  Office  shall  function  continuously 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  cease  to  exist  5  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Office  shall  be 
administered  by  a  director. 

(b)  Director. — ^The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  with  the  concurrence  of  5  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission.  The  Director  of  the 
Office  shall  administer  and  be  responsible 
for  the  discharge  of  the  functions  and  duties 
of  the  Office  from  the  date  he  takes  office 
unless  removed  for  cause  by  the  Commission. 
He  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  to  be  set 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  classification,  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
such  title. 

(c)  Powers. — ^The  Director  of  the  Office 
Is  subject  to  the  direction  of.  and  shall  re- 
port to,  such  member  of  the  Commission  as 
the  Chairman  thereof  shall  designate.  The 
Chairman  may  designate  himself  as  that 
member.  Such  Director  Is  authorized,  with 
the  concurrence  of  such  member  or  (In 
case  of  disagreement)  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  to — 

( 1 )  appoint,  fix  the  compensation,  and  as- 
sign the  duties  of  employees  of  the  Office 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  to  procure 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  to  the 
same  extent  as  is  authorized  und«»  ■  section 
3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  but  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  9260  a  day  for  qualified 
experts.  Each  department,  agency,  and  In- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  each  Independent 
regulatory  agency  of  the  United  States  Is 
authorized  and  shall  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  a  request  to  furnish  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office,  upon  written  request,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  such  assist- 
ance as  the  Director  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Office.  Such  assistance  Includes  transfer  of 
personnel  with  their  consent  and  without 
prejudice  to  their  position  and  rating:  and 

(3)  enter  into,  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (44  U.S.C.  6),  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transactions 
as  may  be  necessary  In  the  conduct  of  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  Office,  with  any 
person  (Including  a  government  entity). 

(d)  DrrriEs. — In  addition  to  Ita  duties,  and 


responsibilities  under  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Office  shall — 

(1)  study  and  evaluate  the  Secretary's  re- 
port on  rail  services  In  the  region  required 
under  section  204(a)  of  this  Act  and  submit 
its  report  thereon  to  the  Association  within 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  Office  shall  also  solicit,  study,  and 
evaluate  the  views  with  respect  to  present 
and  future  rail  service  needs  of  the  region; 
from  Governors  of  States  within  the  region; 
mayors  and  chief  executives  of  political  sub- 
divisions within  such  States;  shippers:  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers  within  the  region;  con- 
sumers of  goods  and  products  shipped  by 
rail;  and  all  other  Interested  persons.  The 
Office  shall  conduct  public  hearings  to  solicit 
comments  on  such  report  and  to  receive 
such  views; 

(2)  employ  and  utilize  the  services  of  at- 
torneys and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be 
required  In  order  properly  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  those  communities  and  users  of  rail 
service  which,  for  whatever  reason,  such  as 
their  size  or  location,  might  not  otherwise 
be  adequately  represented  In  the  course  of 
the  hearings  and  evaluations  which  the  Of- 
fice Is  required  to  conduct  and  perform  un- 
der other  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  determine  and  publish 
standards  for  determining  the  "revenue  at- 
tributable to  the  rail  properties",  the  "avoid- 
able costs  of  providing  service",  and  "a  rea- 
sonable return  on  the  value",  as  those 
phrases  are  used  In  section  304  of  this  Act, 
after  a  proceeding  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  553  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code;  and 

(4)  assist  States  and  local  and  regional 
transportation  agencies  In  making  determi- 
nations whether  to  provide  rail  service  con- 
tinuation subsidies  to  maintain  in  operation 
particular  rail  properties  by  establishing  cri- 
teria for  determining  whether  particular  rail 
properties  are  suitable  for  rail  service  con- 
tinuation subsidies.  Such  criteria  should  In- 
clude the  following  considerations:  Rail 
properties  are  suitable  if  the  cost  of  the  re- 
quired subsidy  for  such  pn^>ertles  p>er  year 
to  the  taxpayers  Is  less  than  the  cost  of  ter- 
mination of  raU  service  over  such  properties 
measured  by  Increased  fuel  consumption  and 
operational  coats  for  alternative  modes  of 
transportation;  the  cost  to  the  gross  national 
product  In  terms  of  reduced  output  of  goods 
and  services;  the  cost  of  relocating  or  assist- 
ing through  unemployment,  retraining,  and 
welfare  benefits  to  Individuals  and  firms  ad- 
versely affected  thereby;  and  the  cost  to  the 
environment  measured  by  damage  caused  by 
Increased  pollution. 

IV  (b)  Article  by  Robert  Stein  on  Per- 
formance of  Office  of  Public  Counsel  from 
Alternatives : 

Pttblic  Counsel  and  the  Federal  Railroad 
Reorganization 

(By  Robert  Jay  Stein*) 

Kankakee,  Illinois,  population  31.000, 
might  not  seem  the  most  Ukely  place  to 
find  a  federally  employed  lawyer  represent- 
ing the  public  In  matters  affecting  a  federally 
planned  reorganization  of  the  bankrupt  raU- 
roads  In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  Never- 
theless, when  a  Washington,  D.C.  attorney 
was  asked  by  Illinois  State  Senator  Edward 
McBroom  and  State  Representative  George 
Ryan  to  address  a  gathering  of  local  farmers, 
grain  elevator  operators,  lumber  dealers, 
other  small  businessmen,  representatives  of 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  various 


*Mr.  Stein  Is  In  private  practice  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  As  a  consultant  to  the  Office  of 
Public  Counsel,  he  has  been  responsible  for 
helping  to  plan,  organize  and  Implement  the 
development  of  that  office. 
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local  and  state  government  officials  In  Kan- 
kakee, be  was  on  retainer  with  an  agency 
or  the  federal  government. 

Besides  familiarizing  the  75  participants  In 
the  meeting  with  the  Regional  Rail  Reor- 
ganization Act.  Itself,  he  was  there  to  explain. 
In  particular,  a  complex  provision  of  the  Act 
dealing  with  the  development  of  technical 
economic  standards  to  be  applied  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  svibsldy  local  interest 
would  have  to  pay  to  retain  rail  service  over 
their  branch  lines  If  federal  planners  decide 
to  abandon  any  of  those  lines.  The  Interest 
of  the  various  participants  was  keen,  be- 
cause they  readily  understoo4  that  this  rail- 
road reoranglzatlon  process  ^ad  the  poten- 
tial for  vastly  affecting  the  «oclo-economlc 
lives  of  their  communities. 

But  the  attorney  was  not  In  Kankakee  that 
evening  as  a  guest  speaker  mo-ely  to  dissemi- 
nate Information  about  a  federal  statute  and 
federally-dominated  plannli^  process.  Nor 
did  he  pack  his  Act  In  his  hl^  pocket  when 
his  talk  was  over  and  leave  &ie  community 
to  Its  own  devices  In  dealing  with  the  myriad 
problems  posed  by  the  federal  jrall  reorganiza- 
tion. Instead,  this  visit  on  Apr|l  18th  was  part 
of  the  task  of  providing  cor^lnulng  assist- 
ance to  communities  and  user|  of  rail  service 
throughout  most  of  Illinois  |o  assure  that 
their  Interests  would  be  adeqxAtely  protected 
In  the  course  of  the  reorganl^tlon  proceed- 
ings. 

The  work  in  Kankakee  and  other  commu- 
nities In  Illinois  Is  not  an  isolated  phenom- 
enon. Over  the  past  four  and^  half  months 
as  many  as  thirty  other  lawyers,  hired  on  a 
retainer  basis  by  the  Office  o^  Public  Coun- 
sel of  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Office  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Coa|imlsslon.  have 
been  responding  to  a  vast  a^ray  of  public 
Inquiries  from  throughout  ^e  region  on 
matters  concerning  the  rail  Reorganization. 
While  the  idea  of  a  "Publlc't  or  "Peoples" 
Counsel  Is  not  new.  this  recwt  Implemen- 
tation of  the  concept  Is  by  fa^:  the  most  1q- 
notative  and  energetic,  and  a^rlef  analysis 
of  the  genesis  and  development  of  this  Office 
of  Public  Counsel  should  suOce  to  explain 
why  the  concept  Is  generating  inore  broadly- 
based  support  than  ever  befofe  and  why  It 
now  has  potential  for  being  expanded  to 
other  agencies  and  declslon-fnaklng  proc- 
esses. 

THE     STATTTTORY     FRAMEWORK:      itZGIONAL     RAH. 
REORGANIZATION    ACT    Olj    1973 

The  Penn  Central  Railroad  'luid  six  other 
rail  companies  serving  the  regjpn  have  been 
in  financial  straits  for  years.  By  1970  when 
the  Penn  Central  finally  weiu  Into  bank- 
ruptcy amidst  a  flurry  of  pubnclty,  respon- 
sible sources  had  been  work  ng  towards 
creating  legislation  to  remedy  t  >e  rail  prob- 
lems In  the  area.  The  culmlna  Ion  of  their 
efforts,  spurred  on  by  the  banki  jptcy  of  the 
dominant  Penn  Central  and  %  le  resulting 
further  erosion  of  rail  services  In  the  area, 
was  enactment  of  the  Regional  tail  Reorga- 
nization Act  on  January  2,  1974. 

The  Act  has  established  com  )lex,  hyper- 
accelerated,  federally-oriented  pli  nnlng  proc- 
ess which  will  reorganize  the  7  bankrupt 
railroads  Into  a  new,  financial!  viable  rail 
system  designed  to  effectuate  c(  rtain  social, 
economic  and  environmental  gi  als.  To  ac- 
complish this  task,  the  Act  pro^  ides  for  the 
creation  of  two  planning  oKanlzatlons: 
United  States  Railway  Aasoclat£>n  (USRA) 
and  the  Rail  Service  Planning  Office  (RSPO) . 
Each  of  these  entitles  has  Its  ofltm  separate 
powers  and  resp>onslbllltle8,  butjfthey  Inter- 
relate In  planning  the  reorganl2a|tlon  of  the 
bankrupt  rallroculs  in  the  region,! 

United  States  Railway  AssoclaBon,  a  non- 
profit, government  corporation.  Is  primarily 
responsible  for  researching  and  amalyzlng  the 
multifarious  economic,  social  aad  environ- 
mental factors  to  be  considered  Ui  the  reorga- 
nization, and  for  devising  a  flnuiclal  struc- 
ture for  the  new  rail  system.  Ir|  the  course 


of  Its  analysis  and  after  Issuance  of  a  pre- 
liminary system  plan.  USRA  Is  required  to 
consider  and  utilize  the  views  of  state  and 
federal  agencies,  users  of  rail  services,  and 
the  publlc-at-large  in  designing  a  final  sys- 
tem plan  designating  which  rail  properties  of 
the  bankrupt  lines  will  be  operated  by  a  new- 
ly created  rail  company  known  as  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation  (Conrall).  which 
will  be  sold  to  the  existing  profit  making 
railroads  or  to  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
gers Corporation  (Amtrak).  and  which 
should  be  abandoned  unless  local  subsidies 
are  offered.  Under  the  Act.  USRA  must  com- 
plete the  final  system  plan  by  March,  1975. 

Rail  Service  Planning  Office  is  a  new  office 
within  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
which  operates  under  the  direction  of  that 
agency's  Chairman,  or  another  Commissioner 
designated  by  him.  Although  technically  un- 
der supervision  of  the  ICC.  RSPO  maintains 
its  own  offices  away  from  the  ICC  building 
retains  subpoena  powers  Independent  of  ICC 
authority  and  has  a  $5  million  appropriation 
from  Congress  to  carry  out  its  functions. 
Nevertheless,  it  enjoys  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Commission. 

RSPO's  general  responsibilities  under  the 
Act  are  to  ensure  that  communities  and 
users  of  rail  services  are  assisted  in  partici- 
pating m  the  reorganization  process  and  that 
their  views  are  given  due  consideration. 
Specifically.  RSPO  Is  authorized  to  determine 
certain  definitions  and  establish  criteria  es- 
sential to  the  reorganization  effort  and  to 
critique  reorganization  plans  and  recommen- 
dations prepared  by  the  federal  planners.  A 
critical  component  of  Its  mandate  to  carry 
out  these  functions  consists  of  holding  pub- 
lic hearings  and  otherwise  soliciting,  study- 
ing, and  evaluating  the  views  of  the  public 
on  matters  affecting  them  throughout  the 
planning  process. 

RSPO  has  approximately  50  employees  who 
are  divided  Into  three  separate  sections  and 
are  organized  along  functional  lines.  The 
section  of  Analysis  and  Review  is  the  tech- 
nical department  primarily  resp>onslble  for 
in-house  economic,  financial,  social  and  en- 
vlronmenteU  analysis.  Ooveniment  and  In- 
dustry Llalaon  Is  essentially  a  public  rela- 
tions affairs  department  responsible  for  press 
relations  and  governmental  liaison.  The  Pub- 
lic Counsel  section  has  the  least  well-defined, 
but  most  pervasive  role  with  the  public.  The 
remainder  of  this  article  deals  with  the  evo- 
lution and  development  of  the  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Counsel. 

Organization  of  Office  of  Public  Counsel 

The  Act  provides  that  RSPO  shall  employ 
and  utUlze  the  services  of  attorneys  and  such 
other  personnel  as  may  be  required  in  order 
to  properly  protect  the  Interests  of  those 
communities  tmd  users  of  rail  service  which, 
for  whatever  reason,  such  as  their  size  or 
location  might  not  otherwise  be  adequately 
represented  In  the  course  of  the  hearings  and 
evaluations  which  the  Office  is  required  to 
conduct  and  perform  under  .  .  .  this  Act. 

The  Public  Counsel  was  geared,  at  the  out- 
set, to  plan,  organize,  and  coordinate  at  least 
17  public  hearings  throughout  the  region 
within  45  days  after  Its  creation  and  to  de- 
velop means  to  maintain  continuing  assist- 
ance to  Its  public  constituency  during  the 
planning  process.  The  Public  Counsel  had  to 
provide  maximum  assistance  in  a  relatively 
short  time  to  as  brocul  a  cross  section  of  the 
public  as  possible  In  order  that  It  might 
participate  meaningfully  in  hearings  and 
proceedings  involving  the  reorganization. 

There  were  a  number  of  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  organizing  the  office;  Inevitable 
scarcity  of  financial  resources;  the  need 
to  provide  as  much  assistance  as  possible  to 
as  many  persons  in  17  states  as  were  desirous 
of  our  services;  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
taining enough  flexibility  to  assure  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  our  work  force  to 
adequately  serve  the  public  during  critical 


times  while  conserving  finances  during  slow 
periods. 

Recognizing  these  factors.  Public  Counsel 
was  organized  with  a  small  permanent  core 
staff  which  Is  supplemented,  where  neces- 
sary, with  a  cadre  of  private  attorneys  hired 
on  a  retainer  basis  to  provide  a  variety  of 
outreach  services.  At  the  present  time  Pub- 
lic Counsel  has  a  permanent  legal  staff  of 
seven  lawyers  and  Is  currently  retaining  six- 
teen outreach  attorneys  to  provide  direct 
contact  between  Public  Counsel  In  Washing- 
ton and  communities  and  users  of  rail  serv- 
ice throughout  the  region. 

The  permanent  staff  Is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  providing  the  outreach  attorneys 
with  Information  concerning  all  aspects  of 
the  planning  process,  for  evaluating  and 
analyzing  legal  problems  with  re^>ect  to  the 
Act,  and  for  formulating  legal  strategies  and 
methods  of  assuring  adequate  public  repre- 
sentation. The  outreach  attorneys  are  re- 
sponsible for  direct  dissemination  of  reorga- 
nization news  emerging  from  Washington, 
for  alerting  various  interest  groups  of  de- 
velopments of  special  interest  to  them,  and 
for  rendering  a  wide  variety  of  legal  and 
technical  assistance  to  members  of  the  pub- 
lic regarding  all  aspects  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion. Description  of  the  types  of  tasks  per- 
formed by  Public  Counsel  In  its  first  four 
and  a  half  months  of  operation  places  its 
emerging  role  In  clearer  perspective. 
1.  Public  hearings  on  rail  needs  and 
problems 

Section  205(d)  (1)  of  the  Act  requires  that 
RSPO  conduct  public  hearings  to  solicit, 
study  and  evaluate  the  views  of  a  diverse 
cross  section  of  the  public  with  respect  to 
present  and  future  rail  service  needs  of  the 
region.  The  Office  of  Public  Counsel  was 
charged  with  planning,  organizing  and  co- 
ordinating these  proceedings.  To  date,  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  thirty-two  cities  in 
the  region.  Nearly  3600  witnesses  have  testi- 
fied and  thousands  of  others  have  submitted 
written  comments.  Participants  In  these 
proceedings  have  Included  a  variety  of  large 
and  small  retail,  wholesale  and  manufactur- 
ing firms;  Individual  farmers,  farm  co-ops 
and  associations.  g;rain  elevator  operators  and 
feed  companies;  local,  state  and  regional 
government  officials,  consumers,  environ- 
mental, conservation  and  general  public  In- 
terest groups:  and  other  individuals  and 
organizations  representing  diverse  views  and 
interests. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  hearings  was 
to  elicit  public  sentiment  generally  on  rail 
service  needs,  and  more  specifically  on  a  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation suggesting  certain  means  and 
methodologies  for  reorganizing  the  railroads. 
In  furtherance  of  this  task.  Public  Counsel 
established  uniform  standards  for  all  pro- 
ceedings and  sent  Its  outreach  attorneys  Into 
the  field  a  week  or  two  prior  to  the  hearing 
to  assist  persons  Interested  In  ptutlclpat- 
ing.  In  the  field,  the  outreach  attorneys  ex- 
plained the  Act  and  other  relevant  Infmroa- 
tlon,  responded  to  Inquiries,  assisted  In  prep- 
aration of  testimony,  and  acted  as  legal  offi- 
cer for,  and  coordinated  procedural  aspects 
of,  the  hearing. 

Testimony  from  these  proceedings  has  been 
exceedingly  detailed,  for  the  most  part.  On 
the  basis  of  specific  facts  and  data  the  public 
has  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  has 
placed  federal  planners  on  notice  that  they 
want,  and  will  demand,  a  final  rail  plan 
responsive  to  local,  regional  and  statewide 
Interests.  All  testimony  and  written  sub- 
missions from  these  proceedings  is  being 
analyzed  and  digested  by  the  Analysis  and 
Review  section  RSPO  and  reports  on  their 
findings  are  being  sent  to  USRA. 

2.  Subsidy  rulemaking 

On  February  25,  1974,  In  accordance  with 
Section  206(d)(3)    of  the  Act,  RSPO  pub- 
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llsbed  a  Notice  of  Propoeed  Rulemaking  and 
order  In  the  Matter  of  "Standards  for  De- 
termining RaU  Service  Continuation  Sub' 
sidles."  The  rulemaking  proposed  the  defini- 
tions of  terms  (e.g.,  revenues,  costs,  rate  of 
return,  etc.)  to  be  applied  In  determining 
tbe  cost  of  rail  subsidies  in  the  event  that 
a  particular  branch  line  Is  discontinued  and 
abandoned  pursuant  to  tbe  final  rail  system 
plan. 

Public  Counsel  concentrated  a  great  deal 
of  effort  In  Informing  the  public  of  these 
propoeed  rules  and  retained  an  economic 
consulting  firm  to  prepare  a  simplified  ex- 
planation of  the  complicated  technical  terms 
in  the  nUemaklng.  Armed  with  this  critique, 
the  outreach  attorneys  then  conducted  meet- 
ings In  the  region  concerning  the  definitions. 
Informed  Interested  persons  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  these  provisions,  explained  some  of 
the  technical  concepts,  and  urged  the  sub- 
mission of  comments  to  RSPO  prior  to  May 
1. 1974. 

The  Public  response  to  the  rulemaking  was 
overwhelming.  RSPO  received  some  348  sub- 
jtantlve  comments  on  the  rules,  about  half 
of  which  contained  suggested  alterations  and 
counter-proposals.  In  order  to  assure  a  di- 
versity of  counter-proposals.  Public  Counsel 
retained  three  separate  technical  consulting 
Arms— Technical  Associates  of  Richmond, 
Vs.;  Public  Interest  Economics  Center  of 
Washington,  D.C.;  and  the  Council  on  En- 
vironment of  New  York  City — to  prepare  al- 
ternate proposals.  These  documents  were 
filed  by  Public  Counsel  In  the  proceedings. 

As  a  restilt  of  the  magnitude  of  the  public's 
response  and  Its  strong  criticism  of  the  pro- 
posed standards.  RSPO  Issued  a  Supplemen- 
tal Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  and 
Order  on  May  29,  1974.  The  language  and  di- 
rection of  the  Supplement  Indicated  that  the 
original  proposals  were  likely  to  be  altered. 
On  July  1,  1974,  RSPO  published  Its  final 
Standards  for  Determining  Rail  Service  Con- 
tinuation Subsidies.  These  guidelines  more 
closely  conform  to  the  public's  suggestions 
than  to  the  original  proposal. 

3.  Continuing  oversight,  outreach   and  in- 
formation dissemination  and  retrieval 

Public  Counsel  has  developed  a  continuing 
program  to  ensure  public  participation  In 
the  planning  process.  During  the  summer 
months  Public  counsel  will  be  monitoring  the 
rail  planning  activities,  evaluating  USDA's 
research  and  analysis,  disseminating  Infor- 
mation to  Interested  people  throughout  the 
region  and  taking  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  adequately  protect  the  public  Inter- 
est. In  November,  Public  Counsel  will  orga- 
nise and  conduct  another  set  of  public  hear- 
ings concentrating  on  USRA'a  preliminary 
system  plan. 

In  order  for  the  public  to  participate  mean- 
ingfiaiy  In  all  phases  of  the  reorganization. 
It  is  Imperative  that  affected  persons  remain 
adequately  Informed  of  developments  and 
Impending  events.  Keeping  the  public  In- 
formed and  advised  of  legal  Issue  and  politi- 
cal processes  will  be  an  Important  and  con- 
tinuing function  of  Public  Counsel.  The  out- 
reach at  attorneys  will  play  the  primary  role 
In  this  operation,  to  be  supplemented  by 
selective  mailings  of  memos,  position  papers, 
snd  periodic  reports  to  Individuals  and 
groups.  The  permanent  staff  Is  also  prepared 
to  answer  technical  and  legal  questions  and 
*U1  act  as  a  general  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  reorganization. 

Finally,  the  planning  process  requires  that 
U3RA  and  others  conduct  a  complex  array 
of  technical  studies  In  a  very  short  period  of 
tJme.  In  order  to  aid  Public  Counsel  In  Its 
^nslysls  of  these  technical  problems,  a  group 
of  consultants  has  been  retained  to  provide 
Public  Counsel  with  Its  own.  Independent, 
bihouse  expertise  In  the  areas  of  economics, 
sccountlng,  railroad  engineering  and  the  en- 
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vlronment.  Besides  assisting  Public  Counsel 
In  evaluating  the  work  of  others,  the  con- 
sultants will  be  conducting  Independent  re- 
search to  help  the  public  evaluate  the  pre- 
liminary system  plan  devised  by  USRA. 

It  Is  difficult,  after  so  short  a  time  and  from 
this  particular  experiment,  to  determine  the 
general  applicability  of  the  model  of  Public 
Counsel  we  have  developed.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  special  factors  at  play  which  suggest 
the  uniqueness  of  our  experience.  First,  Pub- 
lic Counsel  has  been  glinted  wide  latitude  to 
develop  its  role  In  as  effective  a  way  as  pos- 
sible. Although  the  Act  ensures  vigorous  pro- 
tection of  the  public  Interest,  political  and 
practical  pressures  could  easily  have  limited 
the  Public  Counsel's  effectiveness.  However, 
George  Chandler,  director  of  RSPO,  has  en- 
couraged maximum  Independence  for  Public 
Counsel,  and  m  so  doing,  has  assured  an  ex- 
cellent vehicle  for  developing  the  concept. 

Secondly,  operating  In  the  context  of  the 
Act,  Public  Counsel's  role  is  naturally  limited 
to  only  one  (albeit,  large  one)  planning 
process.  Throughout  the  reorganization,  the 
concentrated  effort  of  a  relatively  small  core 
staff  has  produced  significant  and  proliferat- 
ing effects.  If,  for  example.  Public  Counsel's 
mandate  were  as  broad  as  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  I.C.C.,  Its  effectiveness  could  be  diluted 
substantially. 

Third,  although  money  Is  by  no  means  un- 
limited. Public  Counsel  has  not  as  yet  been 
unduly  curtailed  by  fiscal  restraints.  The 
depth  and  breadth  of  personnel  Is  the  result 
of  a  level  of  ftindlng  not  normally  avaUable 
to  endeavors  directed  at  the  representation  of 
diverse  public  Interests.  In  spite  of  Its  rather 
unique  characteristics,  the  experience  of  this 
Office  of  Public  Counsel  does  Indicate  a  po- 
tential for  future  development  of  the  con- 
cept In  other  agencies  and  as  part  of  other 
planning  processes.  The  activities  of  Public 
Counsel  thus  far  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  public's  knowledge  of  the  reorganization, 
have  resulted  In  substantive  public  Input 
Into  the  planning,  and  have  developed  some 
credibility  for  this  federally-controUed,  de- 
cision-making process. 

Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Surface  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee and  a  major  backer  of  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act,  has  stated  that:  "the 
concept  of  the  public  counsel  .  .  .  appears  to 
be  a  key  to  the  success  of  this  special  office, 
and  an  important  ingredient  In  assuring 
public  Input  Into  the  restructuring  process. 
It  Is  refreshing  to  see  as  many  favorable  com- 
ments about  the  Commission  from  my  con- 
stituents. .  .  .  The  Independent  office  and 
particularly  the  Public  Counsel  has  made  a 
contribution  not  only  to  the  restructuring  of 
rail  service  In  the  region  but  also  to  the 
confidence  of  the  public  In  government 
Itself." 

IV(C)    Comments   on   Work   or   Office   or 
PuBuc  Counsel 
The  Board  or  Public  Tkanspokta- 

TION  OF  MORBIS  COUNTT,  N  J., 

Madison,  NJ..  July  29, 1974. 
Honorable  Oxoacx  M.  Stafford, 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Stafford:  I  certainly  want  to 
commend  the  Office  of  Tbe  Public  Coxmsel  of 
the  Rail  Servloee  Planning  Office  for  the  EX- 
CELLENT Report  dated  July  12,  1974.  It  Is 
indeed  refreshing  and  hearten^  to  have 
such  a  Report  emanate  from  any  Federal 
Agency  In  Washington.  When  I  look  back  over 
tlie  many  years  we  have  been  fighting  (inef- 
fectively, of  course)  for  The  Public  Interest 
in  public  transportation  matters,  and  then 
read  this  Report,  suid  the  other  material 
which  has  emanated  from  the  Rail  Services 
Planning  Office,  my  only  regret  was  that  this 
Offlce,  and  its  activities  did  not  come  into  be- 
ing twenty  years  ago.  Had  that  happened. 


we  would  not  have  had  tbe  Penn-Central 
debacle,  nor  some  of  the  other  unsuccessful 
rail  mergers. 

Who,  today,  gives  a  damn  about  history? 
However.  If  one  reads  the  story  of  the  mate- 
rial which  was  worked  up  by  Senator  Wheel- 
er's committee,  and  resulted  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1940.  It  is  obvious  that 
history  does  Indeed  repeat  Itself. 

If  the  V3A..  Is  largely  staffed  by  D.O.T. 
personnel,  and  any  of  them  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  the  Incredible  and 
discredited  Report  on  Rail  Service  In  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast,  and  they  had  previ- 
ously been  employed  by  the  Penn-Central  or 
any  of  the  other  bankrupt  railroads.  Is  it 
likely  that  they  would,  or  even  could,  place 
the  public  Interest  above  that  of  their 
alma  mater?  I  am  ready  to  be  convinced  of 
the  dedication  of  the  VSM.A.  to  The  Public 
Interest,  ana  Its  ability  to  do  the  sort  of  Job 
required.  Nowadays  one  seemingly  needs  no 
qualifications  for,  or  experience  In,  the  sub- 
ject, to  obtain  a  high-level  appointment, 
and  that,  I  regret  to  say  Is  universal — we  see 
plenty  of  It  in  New  Jersey. 

Anyway,  I  Just  wanted  to  say  to  you  that 
I  think  your  Rail  Services  Planning  Ofllo* 
Is  doing  a  fine  Job.  Time  will  tell  how  much 
of  what  was  said  by  The  Public  will  in- 
fluence the  final  plans.  I  hope  it  ■will  not  be 
the  usual  saying,  "I've  made  up  my  mind. 
so  don't  try  to  confuse  me  with  facts". 
Bureaucrats  seldom,  if  ever,  change  their 
firm  plans  because  of  anything  said  by  Tb» 
Public  after  the  plans  have  been  flrmed-up 
or  announced. 

Hope  you  are  well,  and  enjoying  life. 
Sln.cerely, 

Tboicas  T.  Tabxr, 

Chairman. 

CoMMii'i'KK  ON  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  26, 1974. 
Mr.  A.  Grey  Staples,  Jr., 
Public  Counsel,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Staples:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  a  copy  of  the  "Report  of  Public  Counsel." 
The  quality  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Offlce  of  Public  Counsel  thus  far  tmder  the 
Regional  Reorganization  Act  has  far  exceeded 
my  own  personal  expectations.  I  know  my 
opinion   Is  shared  by  Senator  Hartke,  who 
was  primarily  responsible  for  the  formation 
of  the  Offlce.  I  hope  that  you  will  continue 
your  fine  work  of  assisting  affected  Individ- 
uals to  protect  their  Interest  In  the  rail  i»- 
organlzatlon  process. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  O.  Macnuson, 

Ohatrman, 

March  20,  1974. 
(Ex  Parte  No.  293  (Sub-No.  1)  ] 
Northxastern  Railroad  Investigation ^Re- 
view OP  THE   Secretary   of  Transposta- 
tion's  Rail  Service  Report 
Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge  Bamford 
has  forwarded  to  you  the  general  comments 
of  the  Judges  presiding  In  the  hearings  in 
the  above  proceeding  with  which  I  fully  con- 
cur. You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
record  In  the  Hartford  hearings  will  show 
that  at  least  five  witnesses  specifically  com- 
mended Mr.  Allan  Kaulbach  and  Ms.  Eliza- 
beth Langor,  public   counsel,  for  their  as- 
sistance, cooperation  and  guidance  In  pre- 
paring their  testimony. 

Public  counsel  actively  solicited  the  views 
of  public,  commercial  and  private  witness. 
A  total  of  184  witnesses  offered  written  or 
oral  testimony.  Those  contacted  by  public 
coimsel  submitted  a  great  deal  of  factual 
material  which  should  assist  the  Rail  Serv- 
ices Planning  Office  In  evaluating  the  above 
report.  In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Kaulbach  and 
Ms.  Langor  were  effective  public  counsel  In 
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the    Hartford    hearings    over 

Bided.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 

Oeorce  Cha^Idles, 
Director,  Rail  Services  Planning  Office. 
Oeraloin'E   SL  Ketes, 
Administratit !  Law  Judge. 

SYSTfj  ds.  Inc., 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  A\  gust  1, 1974. 
Mr.  Allan  E.  Kaulback, 
Office  of  Public  Counsel.  Rail  Services  Plan- 
ning Office.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Washington.  D.Ci 

Dear  Allan  :  I  want  to  thanj(  you  for  taking 
the  time  vesterdav  afternoon  ]  o  introduce  us 
to  George  Chandler  and  Ore  Staples.  The 
Impromptu  briefing  with  Gn  f  was  of  par- 
ticular value. 

More  Importantly,  I  would  Ike  to  express. 
In  writing,  our  extreme  satlsfj  ction  with  the 
efforts  which  you  have  been  fnaklng  for  us 
anc".  for  Rhode  Island.  Every  time  we  have 
asked  for  Information  or  he^ ) — be  It  tech- 
nical and  Involved  or  quite  trtt-lal — you  have 
been  quick  to  respond.  Thlsjtype  of  effort 
will  go  a  long  way  towards  enal  Jlng  the  states 
to  participate  meaningfully  14  the  planning 
process  now  before  us.  ,» 

Both  your  effort  and  persoi^l  attitude  are 
probably  well  beyond  the  "caj  of  duty"  but 
they  are  certainly  appreciate^. 

Ge^^ld  L.  Pierj. 

Moss  G^m  Co., 

Paria.  Jtt. 
Mr.  Grey  Staples,  Jr.,  I 

Washington,  D.C.  I 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  extend  my  thanks 
to  your  office  for  the  courtesy  and  attentlve- 
ness  that  was  extended  to  me  at  the  Rail 
hearing  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Prlch  was  also 
very  informative  and  patient  in  a  further 
meeting  he  suggested  in  Mattoon,  111. 

The  policy  of  providing  pulJUc  counsel  has 
my  full  support. 

Yours  faithfully, 

:   M.  E.  Moss. 

MrrROPOLiTAN  Washington 

COAIJTION  rOE  CLEAN  AlB,  TnC, 

Washington,  DC,  April  17, 1974. 
Mr.  A.  Gret  Staples..  Jr.,  Esq., 
Public  Counsel,  Rail  Services  Planning  Office, 
ICC.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Staples:  On  bebatf  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Coalition  for  Clean  Air, 
I  am  writing  to  commend  yo^  and  your  stall 
for  your  efforts  to  expand  ami  enlighten  the 
public    Interest   constituency    interested    in 
rail  reorganization.  I  strong^  and  sincerely 
believe   that   the   Office  of  Public   Counsel 
represents  a  significant  and  ja^jgresslve  prec- 
edent, and  I  hope  that  this  office  will  con- 
tinue to  function  as  a  permanent  arm  of  the 
ICC  and  that  this  concept  will  be  adopted 
by  other  Federal  and  state  regulatory  agen- 
cies. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  S.  Winder,  Jr.,  Esq.. 

Executive  Director. 

Illinois  Department 

OF  Transportation, 
Springfield,  III..  April  23.  1974. 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Smiley  m,  J 
Smiley  A  Lear,  i 

Washington,  DC.  ~ 

Dear  Mr.  Smiley:  Thank  you  again  for 
sending  us  the  extensive  evaluation  of  the 
proposed  ICC  formula  to  determine  rail  serv- 
ice continuation  subsidies  and  for  meeting 
with  John  Kramer  and  myalf  laet  Wednes- 
day, We  continue  to  value  your  help  in  these 
matters,  and  we  look  forward  to  more  of  your 
useful  advice  In  the  future. 
Sincerely. 

Laschorne  Bond. 


State  or  Michigan, 
Department  of  AcRictTLnniE. 

Lansing,  Mich..  April  1,  1974. 
Mr.  George  Chandler^ 

Director,  RaH  Services  Planning  Office,  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chandler:  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend your  staff  for  holding  a  well-conducted 
ICC  public  hearing  on  restructuring  Michi- 
gan's rail  system.  In  Detroit,  March  4-8,  1974. 
Mr.  Joseph  May,  Administrative  Law  Judge, 
and  Mr.  Michael  Davidson.  ICC  Public  Coun- 
sel,  performed   a  public   service  which   was 
outstanding  in  every  detail. 

Mr.  Davidson  contacted  many  agri-busi- 
ness firms  and  personally  assisted  them  In 
preparing  statements  and  exhibits.  Their 
appearances  (officials  of  agricultural  organi- 
zations) and  substantive  evidence  at  the 
hearing  attested  to  Mr.  Davidson's  excellent 
performance  of  duty. 

If  additional  ICC  public  hearings  are  held 
in  Michigan,  would  you  please  consider  as- 
signing Messrs.  May  and  Davidson  to  them 
in  order  for  us  and  others  to  maintain  con- 
tinuity la  this  matter. 

Thank  you  again  for  assigning  public  coun- 
sel to  the  Detroit  hearing. 
Sincerely, 

Porter  L.  Barnett. 
Transportation  Specialist. 

Peoria  Association  of  Commerce. 

Pcor<a,  III..  May  24. 1974. 
Mr.  Robert  Smilet, 
Attorney,  Smiley  <t  Lear. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  On  behalf  of  the  Peoria  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  Transportation  Task 
Force  Committee,  Peoria  area  business  and 
Industry,  and  area  citizens.  I  wanted  to  again 
thank  you  for  your  participation  In  yester- 
day's "Open  Forum". 

It  Is  encouraging  when  we  are  trying  to 
put  together  a  meeting  such  as  this  to  have 
interested  people  of  your  high  caliber  volun- 
teer your  services  to  assist  the  Peoria  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  In  educating  and  In- 
forming the  Peoria  area  citizens  on  the  Rail- 
road Reorganization  Act  of  1973  and  its  im- 
pact on  our  economy. 

I  look  forward  to  a  continued  association 
with  you  In  an  effort  to  obtain  a  successful 
solution  to  the  Railroad  Reorganization  Act. 

If  the  Peoria  Association  of  Commerce  can 
be  of  further  assistance,  please  don't  hesitate 
to  call  upon  us.  Again,  thank  you  for  your 
participation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  A.  Bttrhans,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Transportation  Task  Force. 


Washington,  D.C.  April  11. 1974. 
Hon.  George  M.  Stafford, 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Stafford:  As  you  know, 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  estab- 
lished an  Independent  office  within  the  Com- 
mission m  order  to  fulfill  extensive  respon- 
sibilities In  connection  with  the  restructur- 
ing and  revltalizatlon  of  rail  service  In  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  regions.  Two  key  fea- 
tures of  this  new  office  are  Its  independence 
and  the  creation  of  the  public  counsel. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from  my 
constituents  regarding  the  performance  of 
this  office,  and  I  just  want  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  let  you  know  that  It  appears  to 
have  been  an  unqualified  success.  The  con- 
cept of  the  public  counsel,  which  Congress 
will  undoubtedly  soon  Implement  on  a  far 
broader  scale  through  the  creation  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  appears  to  be 
a  key  to  the  success  of  this  special  office,  and 


an  important  ingredient  In  assuring  public 
Input  Into  the  restructuring  process.  It  Is 
refreshing  to  see  so  many  favorable  com- 
ments about  the  Commission  from  my  con- 
stituents. Unfortunately,  It  Is  all  the  ran 
when  the  public  feels  that  a  government 
agency  Is  really  trying  to  help  them  la  a 
constructive  manner.  The  independent  office 
and  particularly  the  public  counsel  has  made 
a  contribution  not  only  to  the  restructuring 
of  rail  service  In  the  region,  but  also  to  tb« 
confidence  of  the  public  in  government  It- 
self. 

I  look  forward  to  working  further  with  the 

special  office  in  the  future,  and  I  have  been 

most  pleased  with  the  quality  of  work  whicb 

I  have  seen  produced  by  the  special  office. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Vance  Hartke,  Chairman, 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee. 


[Office  of  Hearings] 
Northeastern  Rail  Hearings,  March  25.  1974 
Memorandum  to:  George  Chandler,  Director. 

Rail  Services  Planning  Office. 
From:  Robert  C.  Bamford,  Chief  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge 

This  memorandum  is  forwarded  by  and  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Administrative  Law  Judges 
who  presided  at  the  March  1974  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Rail  Services  Planning 
Office  with  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Rail  Study.  We  assume  that 
public  counsel  In  attendance  at  each  hearing 
have  already  reported  on  the  progress  and 
scope  of  the  activities  at  each  session  and 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  summarize  such 
matters  again.  In  general,  we  feel  that  the 
hearings  progressed  smoothly  and  expedi- 
tiously. So  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  public 
attending  the  hearings  and  the  witnesses 
testifying  were  satisfied  that  a  sincere  effMt 
was  being  made  to  afford  a  real  and  effective 
opportunity  for  them  to  present  the  matters 
which  they  wanted  the  Rail  Services  Plan- 
ning Office  to  consider. 

The  performance  of  the  public  counsel  en- 
gaged on  this  project  was  moet  gratifying. 
The  cooperation  and  active  Interest  by  the 
personnel  of  the  Commission's  field  offices  in 
making  the  numerous  arrangements  for 
hearing  rooms  and  related  services  could  not 
be  excelled.  The  persons  who  found  them- 
selves designated  as  bailiffs  performed  their 
duties  with  professional  smoothness  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  efiectlveness  of  the 
hearings.  The  local  contact  coordinators  Ui 
the  field  offices  did  an  excellent  Job  in  or- 
ganizing the  witnesses. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  wit- 
nesses, the  10-mlnute  limitation  proved  to 
be  generally  satisfactory.  Please  note,  how- 
ever. Judge  May's  conunent  set  forth  later. 
After  the  Initial  rush  of  the  more  prominent 
speakers  on  the  first  day.  many  did  not  use 
the  entire  time  allowance.  The  scheduling  0 
witnesses  at  precise  times  resulted  in  slack 
periods  at  some  hearings  due  to  a  few  can- 
cellations and  the  failure  of  earlier  witnesses 
to  use  their  entire  time. 

While  the  participation  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judges  varied  somewhat  from 
session  to  session,  generally  an  attempt  was 
made  to  not  interfere  with  the  speaker's  time 
allotment.  As  a  result,  our  function  more 
closely  approximated  that  of  a  moderator. 
The  hearing  rooms  obtained  were  generally 
adequate. 

Reporting  services  were  adequate  to 
superior  although  at  some  points  the  in- 
ability of  the  contractor  to  obtain  a  qualified 
reporter  required  the  proceeding  to  be  taken 
directly  on  tape.  This  appeared  to  be  a  prac- 
ticable solution  In  a  proceeding  where  (Aly 
one  speaker  at  a  time  would  be  recorded,  and 
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while  we  have  not  seen  the  transcript  we 
trust  that  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 

Tbe  limitation  on  radio  and  television 
coverage  during  the  times  bearings  were  in 
progress  caused  trouble  at  Indianapolis  on 
tbe  first  day  and  resulted  In  continued 
criticism  by  the  news  media.  At  other  points 
the  media  was  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  television  In  an  adjoining 
room  and  with  the  opportunity  to  televise 
during  recess.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
there  was  a  predetermined  disposition  by  the 
media  at  Indianapolis  not  to  accept  anything 
less  than  television  coverage  to  the  fullest 
extent  desired  by  the  stations. 

Specific  comments  follow: 

Hew  York.  Judge  Jennings:  At  New  York 
nearly  all  of  the  witnesses  required  the  full 
10  minute  allowance  for  their  testimony.  Fur- 
ther, I  am  not  sure  that  even  the  function 
of  a  moderator  could  be  performed  as  easily 
by  public  counsel  as  by  an  Administrative 
Law  Judge. 

A  number  of  complaints  were  directed  by 
the  public  witnesses  to  the  lack  of  publicity 
concerning  and  notice  of  the  hearing  and  to 
the  unavailability  of  the  DOT  report  for  their 
perusal  and  consideration.  While  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  larger  the  city  the  smaller 
tbe  attendance  at  public  hearings,  only  78 
witnesses  presented  themselves  at  the  New 
York  hearing  to  testify,  which  showing  a 
number  of  public  witnesses  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  publicity.  While  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
ceeding is  now  behind  us,  the  situation  will 
arise  again  after  the  United  States  Railway 
Association  publishes  Its  Preliminary  System 
Plan  on  which  hearings  will  again  be  held. 
Whether  the  fault  lies  with  tbe  Commission 
or  the  news  media  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
appears  every  effort  should  be  made  to  more 
widely  publicize  the  Preliminary  System  Plan, 
to  have  copies  thereof  available  for  the  pub- 
lic's ready  inspection  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ing, and  to  give  widespread  publicity  and 
notice  of  the  hearings,  to  be  held  In  Novem- 
ber, on  such  Preliminary  System  Plan. 

Albany,  Judge  Leventhal:  A  number  of  tbe 
public  wltneaaes  challenged  the  efficacy  of 
the  proceedings.  Speclflcally.  they  felt  that 
there  was  insufflclent  public  notice  of  the 
hearing  date  and  place,  insufflclent  publicity, 
and  that  the  time  limit  imposed  upon  the 
Rail  Services  Planning  Office  for  Its  report 
precluded  adequate  consideration  and  study 
of  public  testimony. 

I  found  the  schedule  of  six  witnesses  an 
hour  worked  well.  With  tbe  exception  of  the 
last  day,  there  were  no  slack  periods.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  could  have  accommodated 
more  witnesses  per  hour.  On  the  few  occa- 
sions when  a  witness  did  not  fill  his  time 
limit,  counsel  was  able  to  insert  an  un- 
scheduled witness. 

The  hearing  room  facilities  in  the  State 
Legislative  Office  Building  which  were  used 
can  only  be  characterized  as  superb  and 
contributed  greatly  to  dignity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  planning  by  public  counsel  and  the 
local  ICC  personnel  was  excellent.  Particular 
notice  should  be  taken  of  Robert  Radler  who 
not  only  fulfilled  bis  duties  as  bailiff  in  a 
superior  manner  but  procured  the  services 
of  his  wife  as  a  volunteer  timekeeper.  Mrs. 
Badler,  eqtUpped  with  a  stop-watch,  sat  to 
the  right  of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge 
on  the  dais,  rang  a  bell  at  the  expiration  of 
9  minutes,  and  held  up  a  placard  indicat- 
ing that  there  was  one  minute  left.  At  the 
end  of  10  minutes,  she  rang  twice.  The 
system  worked  very  well. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Judge  von  Brand:  In 
the  Charleston  hearing  there  was  a  re- 
curring complaint  that  the  witnesses  were 
afforded  Inadequate  notice  and  time  to  pre- 
pare. It  may  be  noted  that  the  State  Senate 
of  West  Virginia  passed  a  resolution  re- 
questing that  the  hearing  be  suspended  for 
that  reason. 


The  hearing  room  was  in  general  adequate; 
It  was,  however,  subject  to  a  noise  problem 
when  the  sounds  of  meetings  In  adjoining 
rooms  filtered  through  the  movable  parti- 
tion. 

Judge  May  has  already  submitted  his  com- 
ments to  you  Independently  and  desires  only 
to  add  his  view  tiiat  the  time  limitation  of 
10  minutes  was  contrary  to  due  process  but 
that  since  the  witnesses  were  well  aware  of 
it.  It  contributed  to  everyone's  cooperation 
In  enabling  everyone  to  be  heard.  The  bailiff 
and  the  three  reporters  were  excellent.  Judge 
May  wishes  to  point  out  that,  particularly 
in  the  November  hearings,  a  rule-making 
process  is  Involved  and  whether  or  not  the 
APA  applies,  prudence  would  dictate  more 
attention  to  a  due  process. 

In  lieu  of  reciting  Judge  Corcoran's  com- 
ments, there  Is  attached  hereto  hL:  memo- 
randum addressed  to  yourself  which  deals 
with  the  evidence  received  at  Baltimore. 

Trenton.  NJ.,  Judge  Bateman:  The  Tren- 
ton hearing  produced  many  of  the  same  com- 
plaints as  to  the  Inadequacy  of  notice  to 
the  public.  In  view  of  the  greater  significance 
of  the  November  hearings  in  considering  the 
Railway  Association's  preliminary  plan.  It  is 
suggested  that  an  additional  effort  be  made 
to  give  the  plan  as  early  and  widespread 
dissemination  as  possible.  There  seemed  to 
be  some  tendency  of  persons  to  attend  tbe 
hearings  In  their  State  even  though  their 
Interest  might  have  been  closer  to  a  session 
elsewhere.  Thus  many  people  from  the  north- 
ern New  Jersey  area  showed  up  at  Trenton 
who  might  more  appropriately  have  appeared 
at  New  York  City.  Perhaps  In  publicizing  the 
November  sessions  consideration  might  be 
given  to  Indicating  the  Zones  prhnarUy  to  be 
considered  at  each  session. 

While  the  November  hearings  are  designed 
prlmarly  to  provide  the  Planning  Office  with 
a  basis  for  analyzing  tbe  preliminary  plan, 
we  believe  that  the  matter  is  so  close  to  an 
ultimate  decision  at  this  point  that  all  af- 
fected persons  will  be  much  more  anxious 
as  to  the  consequences  of  their  participation. 
There  Is  some  feeling  that  there  should  be  a 
representative  of  the  Association  available  at 
the  hearings,  not  necessarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cross-examination  but  at  least  to  be 
able  to  explain  and  answer  questions  with 
respect  to  the  preliminary  plan.  Also  every 
opportunity  should  be  used  to  make  clear  to 
the  public  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunlsslon  is  conducting  these  hearings  as 
an  impartial  body,  to  enable  It  to  criticize 
and  Improve  the  plan,  and  that  neither  the 
Commission  nor  the  personnel  Involved  in 
the  hearings  are  proponents  of  or  responsible 
for  the  plan. 


AvocA,  Pa., 
September  10. 1974. 
Mr.  A.  Gret  Staples,  Jr., 

Public   Counsel.    Office   of  Public   Counsel. 
ICC.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gret:  On  behalf  of  the  Task  Force 
and  other  Interested  parties  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  it  is  my  pleasure  to  thank  you  for 
sending  Mrs.  Diane  Delevett  to  the  special 
meeting  yesterday  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mrs.  Delevett  was  first-rate  in  her  presen- 
tation and  in  participating  in  a  news  con- 
ference later  with  Congressman  Daniel 
Flood.  All  in  all,  It  was  an  excellent  face-to- 
face  meeting,  well  received  by  those  con- 
cerned with  the  complicated  planning  proc- 
esses and  in  learning  how  best  to  work  to- 
gether for  best  results. 

Richard  Master  made  a  good  impression 
during  the  hearings  and  many  inquired 
about  him.  Nonetheless  Mrs.  Delevett  did 
herself  and  the  Office  proud. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  Cosgrove. 


[U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  Nos.  72-1796,  72-1797  and 
72-1798] 

V.  Wilderness  Societt  VEKstrs  Morton 
(The  Wilderness  Society,  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  Inc.,  Friends  of  the  Earth  and 
David  Anderson,  Canadian  Wild  Life  Fed- 
eration and  The  Cordova  District  Fisheries 
Union,  appellants  v.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Earl  L.  Butz.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  Alyeska  Pipeline 
Service  Company  and  State  of  Alaska.) 

ON      BILLS      OF      COSTS      AND      StTPPORTING 
MEMORANDA 

Dennis  M.  Flannery  argued  in  support  of 
the  bin  of  costs  for  appellants  The  Wilderness 
Society  et  al.  John  F.  Dienelt  was  also  on 
the  memorandum  in  support  of  the  bill  of 
costs. 

Herbert  Pittle,  Attorney.  Department  of 
Justice,  argued  In  opposition  to  the  bills  of 
costs  for  federal  appellees.  Edmund  B.  Clark, 
Attorney.  D^artment  of  Justice,  was  on  the 
memorandum  In  opposition  to  the  bills  of 
costs  for  federal  appellees. 

Robert  E.  Jordan,  III  argued  In  exposition 
to  the  bills  of  costs  for  i^pellee  Alyeska  Pipe- 
line Service  Company.  Paul  F.  Mickey  was 
also  on  the  memorandtim  in  opposition  to  the 
bills  of  costs. 

Theodore  L.  Garrett  argued  in  opposition 
to  the  bills  of  costs  for  appellee  State  of 
Alaska.  William  H.  Allen  and  Richard  D.  Co- 
paken  were  on  the  memorandum  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  bills  of  costs. 

Thomas  F.  Hogan  was  on  the  memorandum 
in  support  of  the  bill  of  costs  for  appellant 
The  Cordova  District  Fisheries  Union. 

Before  Bazelon.  Chief  Judge,  and  Wright, 
Levethal,  Robinson,  MacKinnon,  Robb  and 
Wilkey,  Ctrctttf  Judges,  sitting  en  banc. 

Opinion  for  the  court  filed  by  Circuit  Judge 
Wright. 

EWssentlng  opinion  filed  by  Circuit  Judge 
MacKinnon. 

Dissenting  opinion,  In  which  Circuit  Judges 
MacKinnon  and  Robb  Join,  filed  by  Circuit 
Judge  WiLKEY. 

Wright,  Circuit  Judge:  Appellants  WUder- 
ness  Society.  Environmental  Defense  Fund. 
Inc.  and  Friends  of  the  Earth  request  an 
award  of  expenses  and  attorneys'  fees  related 
to  the  litigation  they  successfully  prosecuted 
to  bar  construction  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line.  See   Wilderness   Society  v.   Morton,   — 
U.S.  App.  DC.  — .  479  F.2d  842.  cert,  denied, 
411  U.S.  917  (1973).  A  bill  of  costs  has  also 
been  filed  by  The  Cordova  District  Fisheries 
Union,  appellant  in  No.  72-1798.  While  the 
primary  Issue  now  before  us  concerns  the 
propriety  of  assessing  attorneys'  fees  against 
appellee  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Company. 
Alyeska  has  also  raised  objections  to  cer- 
tain expenses  In  the  bill  of  costs.  We  agree 
with  the  Government,  however,  that  all  ex- 
penses requested  by  Wilderness  Society  et  al. 
are  proper,  see  28  U.S.C.  I  1920   (1970);  Ex 
parte    Peterson,    263    V3.    800.    318    (1920) 
(Brandeis.  J.) .  and  should  be  divided  equally 
among  Alyeska.  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  the 
United  States.  As  it  was  not  a  prevailing  party 
on  any  issue  In  its  separate  suit.  Cordova  is 
not  entitled  to  costs.  See  28  UjS.C.   { 2412 
(1970).  Cf.  Rule  54(d),  Fed.  R.  Civ.  P.  With 
respect  to  the  main  issue  posed,  we  hold 
that  an  award  of  attorneys'  fees  is  appro- 
priate and  remand  the  case  to  the  District 
Court  to  determine  the  fees. 
z 
There  have  always  existed  equitable  excep- 
tions to  the  traditional  American  rule  bar- 
ring recovery  of  attorneys'  fees  by  a  success- 
ful litigant.  In  cases  In  which  a  party  has 
acted  In  bad  faith,  assessment  of  fees  proper- 
ly serves  to  punish  that  party's  obdurate  be- 
havior. See  Hall  v.  CoU,  412  VB.  1.  5  (1873). 
Another  exception  includes  cases  in  which 
the  plaintiff's  suit  confers  a  benefit  on  the 
members  of  an  ascertainable  class  and  in 
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which  an  award  of  fees  wljl  aerve  to  spread 
the  costs  of  litigation  amont  Its  beneficiaries. 
See  Mills  v.  Electric  Auto-Lite  Co^  396  XJB. 
375(1970).  ? 

Neither  of  these  historic  Exceptions  is  ap- 
plicable here.  Appellees'  lejpil  position  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  MlneraSLeaslng  Act  and 
relevant  administrative  re^Uatlons,  though 
ultimately  rejected  by  the  fiourt,  was  mani- 
festly reasonable  and  aasiu^Bd  In  good  faith, 
particularly  In  view  of  th»Jong  admlntstr*- 
tlve  practice  supporting  1ft  See  Wiliemeaa 
Society  v.  Morton,  supra,  — i  U.S.  App.  D.C.  at 

.  479  PJd  at  884-8^.  And  although 

the  "common  benefit"  ext^ptlon  has  been 
given  expanded  scope  in  recent  cases,  com- 
pare Hall  V.  Cole,  supra,  ?u)ith  Sprague  v. 
Ticonic  National  Bank,  SOf  VS.  161  (1939), 
we  would  have  to  stretch  ^t  totally  outside 
Its  basic  rationale  to  applet  hero.  As  Is  dis- 
cussed more  fully  below,  ttils  litigation  may 
well  have  provided  substantial  benefits  to 
particular  Individuals  andj"  Indeed,  to  every 
Citizens'  Interest  In  the  proper  functioning 
of  our  system  of  government.  But  Imposing 
attorneys'  fees  on  Alyeska  will  not  operate 
to  spread  the  costs  of  litigation  proportion- 
ately among  these  beneficiaries,  the  key  re- 
qulrement  of  the  "commQn  benefit"  theory. 
See  Bangor  <fe  Aroostook  Jt.  Co.  v.  Brhd  of 
hoc.  Firemen  <fe  Enginemeri,  143  VS.  App.  D.C. 
90,  101.  442  F.2d  812,  823  llVll) . 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  Indicated, 
however,  that  the  equltab^  power  of  federal 
courts  to  award  attorneys*  fees  when  the  In- 
terests of  Justice  so  require  Is  not  a  narrow 
power  confined  to  rigid  sete  of  cases.  Bather, 
It  "  'Is  part  of  the  original  authority  of  the 
chancellor  to  do  equity  In  »  particular  situa- 
tion,' "  Hall  V.  Cole,  supra,  412  VS.  at  6. 
quoting  Sprague  v.  Ticontc  National  Bank, 
supra,  307  U.S.  at  166,  aiul  should  be  used 
whenever  "  'overriding  considerations  Indi- 
cate the  need  for  such  a  recovery.' "  Id., 
quoting  Mills  v.  Electrte  Auto-Lite  Co., 
supra.  396  U.S.  at  391-392.; 

Recognizing  their  broad,  equitable  power, 
some  courts  have  concluded  that  the  Inter- 
ests of  Justice  require  fee  shifting  in  a  third 
class  of  cases  where  the  plaintiff  acted  as  a 
"  'private  attorney  general,'  vindicating  a  pol- 
icy that  Congress  considered  of  the  highest 
priority."  Newman  v.  Piggit  Park  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  390  U.S.  400,  402  (1968).  See,  e.g..  Nat- 
ural Resources  Defense  Council  v.  EPA,  1  Clr., 
484  P.2d  1331  (1973);  Coojper  v.  Allen,  5  Clr. 
467  F.2d  836  (1972);  DOTuAue  v.  Staunton,  7 
Clr..  471  F.2d  475  (1972),.  cert,  denied,  410 
U.S.  955  (1973):  Cole  V.  H«^,  2  Clr.,  462  F.2d 
777  (1972),  affirmed  on  aUemate  rationale, 
412  U.S.  1  (1973):  Knight  V.  AuoieUo,  1  Clr.. 
453  F.2d  852  (1972);  Lee  V-  Southern  Home 
Sites  Corp.,  5  Clr.,  444  F.2<tl43  (971) :  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  v.  Butler  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  8  Clr.,  439  F.2d.  1110,  1113  (1971); 
Sierra  Club  v.  Lynn,  W.  IX  Tex..  364  F.Supp. 
834.  5  E.B.C.  1745  (1973):  Stanford  Daily  v. 
Zurcher,  NX).  Cal.,  366  F.Supp.  18,  23-24 
(1973) ;  Harper  v.  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
Baltimore,  D.  Md.,  359  F£upp.  1187,  1218 
(1973);  Calnetics  Corp.  V.  Volkswagen  of 
America.  Inc.,  CJ3.  Cal.,  353  F.Supp.  1219 
(1973):  La  Raza  Unida  v.  Volpe,  NJ).  Cal., 
67  P.RX).  94  (1972);  Wyatt  v.  Stickney,  MJ>. 
Ala.,  344  F.Supp.  387  (1973)  :  NAACP  v.  AUen, 
M.D.  Ala.,  340  F.Supp.  7Q3  (1972);  Sims  v 
Amos,  M.D.  Ala.,  340  FBupp.  691  (1972); 
Bradley  v  School  Board  of  City  of  Richmond, 
E.D.  Va.,  53  PJIX).  28  (1971),  reversed,  4  Clr. 
472  F.2d  318  (1972),  cert' granted,  412  VS. 
937  (1973).  See  also  Note,  Awarding  Attorney 
and  Expert  Witness  Pees  in  Environmental 
LtUgation,  58  Corn.  L.  Umr.  1222,  1237-1241 
(1973).  I 

While  this  court  has  liDt  prevtoualy  had 
occasion  to  focus  directly  on  the  "private 
attorney  general"  nile  In  jattomeys'  fees,  It 
■tressed  the  salient  cons^eratlon  In  Free- 
man V.  Ryan,  133  U.S.  AppiD.C.  1,  3,  406  T.aA 
1204.  1206  (1968).  when  1%  accompanied  an 
award  of  attorneys'  fees  with  the  comment: 


"Our  objective  is  to  proceed  In  accordance 
with  equitable  principles  so  as  to  reward  the 
attorneys  whose  service  In  stopping  an  ^xx^- 
authorlzed  payment  haa  been  of  benefit  to 
the  class  of  private  persons  Involved,  and 
to  the  public  Interest  in  observance  by  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  officials  of  statu- 
tory limitations  on  their  authority." 

It  Is  a  paramount  principle  of  equity  that 
the  coiart  will  go  much  farther  both  to  grant 
and  to  withhold  relief  In  furtherance  of  the 
public  Interest  than  when  only  private  In- 
terests are  Involved.  See  Virginia  Railway  Co. 
v.  System  Federation  No.  40,  300  U.S.  515,  552 
(1937)  where  the  Court  added  that  the  legis- 
lature's declaration  of  public  Interest  and 
policy  is  "persuasive  in  Inducing  courts  to 
give  relief." 

We  find  persuasive  the  arguments  advanced 
by  these  courts  In  adopting  a  private  attor- 
ney general  exception  to  the  traditional 
American  rule. 

"The  violation  of  an  important  public 
policy  may  Involve  little  by  way  of  actual 
damages  so  far  as  a  single  Individual  Is  con- 
cerned, or  little  in  comparison  with  the  cost 
of  vindication  •  •  •.  If  a  defendant  may 
feel  that  the  cost  of  litigation,  and.  particu- 
larly, that  the  financial  circumstances  of  an 
Injured  party  may  mean  that  the  chances  of 
suit  being  brought,  or  continued  In  the  face 
of  opposition,  will  be  small,  there  will  be 
little  brake  upon  deliberate  wrongdoing.  In 
such  instances  public  policy  may  suggest  an 
award  of  costs  that  will  remove  the  burden 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  plaintiff  seeking 
to  vindicate  the  public  right.  •   •   •" 

Knight  v.  AiLCiello,  supra,  453  F.2d  at  853. 
In  much  litigation,  whether  or  not  formally 
designated  as  a  class  action,  a  party  sues 
not  only  to  vindicate  his  own  interests,  which 
often  are  minor,  but  to  enjoin  Injuries  to 
a  broad  class — Injuries  which  may  be  quite 
extensive  when  viewed  collectively.  See,  e.g.. 
Sierra  Club  v.  Morton.  405  U.S.  727,  736-738 
&  739  n.l5  (1972);  United  States  v.  Students 
Challenging  Regulatory  Agency  Procedures, 
412  UJS.  669  (1973).  In  such  cases,  "[l]f 
successful  plaintiffs  were  routinely  forced  to 
gear  their  own  attorneys'  fees,  few  aggrieved 
parties  would  be  in  a  position  to  advance  the 
public  Interest  by  invoking  the  Injunctive 
fKJwers  of  the  federal  coiirta."  Newman  v. 
Piggie  Park  Enterprises,  Inc.,  supra,  390  VS. 
at  402. 

When  violation  of  a  congressional  enact- 
ment has  caused  little  injury  to  any  one  In- 
dividual, but  great  harm  to  important  pub- 
lic Interests  when  viewed  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  broad  class  Intended  to  be  pro- 
tected by  that  statute,  not  to  award  counsel 
fees  can  seriously  frustrate  the  piirpoaee 
of  Congress.  See  Hall  v.  Cole,  supra,  412  VS. 
at  13-14.  Where  the  law  relics  on  private 
suits  to  effectuate  congressional  policy  in 
favor  of  broad  public  Interests,  attorney's 
fees  are  often  necessary  to  enstire  that  pri- 
vate litigants  will  Initiate  such  suits.  See  Lee 
V.  Southern  Home  Sites  Corp.,  supra,  444  F.2d 
at  145.  Substantial  benefits  to  the  general 
public  should  not  depend  upon  the  financial 
status  of  the  individual  volunteering  to  serve 
as  plaintiff  or  upon  the  charity  of  publlc- 
mlnded  lawyers.  See  Donahue  v.  Staunton, 
supra,  471  F.2d  at  483;  La  Raza  Unida  v. 
Volpe,  supra,  57  FJIX).  at  101  &  n.lO. 

Despite  the  growing  trend  to  recognize 
these  considerations,  at  least  one  court  has 
been  reluctant  to  award  attorneys'  fees  tinder 
a  private  attorneys  general  theory,  refiectlng 
concern  that  the  exception  would  swallow 
up  the  general  rule  and  result  In  awarding 
feee  to  successful  parties  In  all  statutory 
oauaee  of  action.  See  Bradley  v.  School  Board 
of  City  of  Richmond.  4  Clr.,  472  F.2d  318,  329- 
331  (1972),  cert,  granted,  412  U.S.  937  (1978). 
Of.  Note,  The  Allocation  of  Attorneys  Pees 
After  MlUs  V.  Electric  Auto-Llte  Co..  38  V. 
cm.  L.  Rzv.  316.  328-336  (1971).  Such  fears 
are  not  lightly  to  be  disregarded,  for  the 


American  rtxle  barring  attorneys'  fees  to  sue* 
ceesful  litigants  except  In  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances Is  based  on  important  policies  ol 
Its  own.  But  If  the  matter  Is  examined  claee> 
ly.  It  becomes  evident  that  the  private  attor- 
ney general  exception,  at  least  as  applied  to 
the  factual  circumstances  of  the  present  case. 
Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  policies  behind 
the  traditional  American  rule.  To  the  con- 
trary, an  award  of  fees  In  the  present  case 
may  be  Justified  by  reference  to  the  very 
same  policies. 

n 

The  chief  rationale  behind  the  American 
rule  is  the  notion  that  parties  might  be  un- 
justly discouraged  from  Instituting  or  de- 
fending actions  to  vindicate  their  rights  if 
the  penalty  for  losing  in  court  included  the 
fees  of  their  opponent's  counsel.'  See  Fleisch- 
mann  Distilling  Corp.  v.  Maier  Brewing  Co., 
386  VS.  714,  718  (1967);  McCormlck.  Coun- 
sel Fees  and  Other  Expenses  of  Litigation 
as  an  Element  of  Damages,  15  Mn*N.  L.  Rxv, 
619,  630-642  (1931).  The  poeslbUlty  of  unjust 
deterrence  of  litigation  Is  most  often  stated 
from  the  plaintiff's  point  of  view.  An  indi- 
vidual with  a  relatively  small  damage  claim, 
for  example,  could  easily  be  discouraged 
from  pressing  that  claim  in  court,  no  mat- 
ter how  meritorious  he  in  good  faith  believed 
It  to  be,  if  losing  the  lawsuit  meant  paying 
the  defendant's  attorney's  fees  which  might 
approach  or  even  exceed  the  value  of  his 
claim.  Cf.  Farmer  v.  Arabian  American  CM 
Co..  379  US.  227,  235  (1964);  id.  at  236-239 
(Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  concurring).  But  see 
Ehrenzwelg,  Reimbursement  of  Counsel  Fees 
and  the  Great  Society.  64  Caup.  L.  Rev.  798 
(1966). 

Of  course,  the  argument  has  equal  merit 
from  the  defendant's  point  of  view.  A  defend- 
ant faced  with  a  relatively  small  claim 
might  well  be  induced  to  caplttilate  to  the 
plaintiff's  demands,  even  though  he  legiti- 
mately felt  he  had  a  good  defense.  If  losing 
the  case  In  court  would  mean  paying  tbs 
plaintiff's  attorney's  fees.  See  McCormlck, 
supra,  15  Minn.  l.  Rev.  at  641.  Simply  stated, 
then,  imposition  of  attorneys'  feee  on  the 
losing  party  Is  thought  to  raise  the  stakes  at 
litigation  and  thereby  to  discourage  Indi- 
viduals from  submitting  their  rights  to  Judi- 
cial determination. 

Whatever  force  this  argument  ooncededly 
has  m  the  great  run  of  civil  litigation,  ws 
think  It  plainly  inapposite  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  case.  As  Alyeska  has  lo 
often  brought  to  our  attention,  the  value 
of  Its  Investment  at  stake  In  this  litigation 
was  over  a  billion  dollars.  Each  week's  delay 
In  constructing  the  pipeline  Imposed  an  ad- 
ditional $3.5  million  In  costs.  Any  award  of 
fees  in  this  case,  though  conceivably  large 
in  an  absolute  senee,  will  be  paltry  In  com- 
parison with  the  Interest  Alyeska  had  In  de- 
fending this  appeal.  Where  the  Interest  at 
stake  Is  many  times  greater  than  the  ex- 
pected cost  of  one's  opponent's  attorney^ 
fees,  any  possibility  of  deterrence  Is  surely 
remote  If  not  nonexistent.*  Cf.  Note,  Attor- 
ney's Fees:  Where  Shall  the  Ultimate  Bur- 
den LieT  20  Vand.  L.  Rev.  1216,  1222-23  * 
1230  (1967). 

Looking  at  this  case  from  appellants' 
point  of  view,  the  unavailability  of  attor- 
neys' fees  might  significantly  deter  them 
from  having  brought  this  merltorlotu  litiga- 
tion. In  prosecuting  this  case,  appellants 
undertook  litigation  of  monumental  propor- 
tions. According  to  their  bill  of  costs,  the 
matters  appealed  consumer  over  4,600  hours 
of  lawyers'  time,  all  In  addition  to  the  efforts 
before  the  District  Court  In  1970  when  this 
action  was  conunenced  and  preliminary  in- 
Jimctlve  relief  obtained.  See  Wilderness  So- 
ciety  y.  Hickel,  D.  D.C,  325  F.Supp.  439 
(1970) .  This  burden  was  assumed  not  in  the 
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Hope  of  obtaining  a  monetary  award,  nor  to 
protect  an  Interest  peculiar  to  ^>pellanta 
and  their  members,  but  rather  to  vindicate 
important  statutory  rights  of  all  citizens 
wbose  Interests  might  be  affected  by  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline. 

Whether  we  consider  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  and  administrative  regulation  issues 
tipon  which  the  cotirt  rested  its  opinion 
declaring  the  pipeline  unlawful,  or  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
UBues  which  the  court  left  undecided,  ap- 
pellants succeeded  In  their  role  as  private 
attorneys  general  protecting  vital  statutory 
Interests. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  width  limitation  in 
Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
does  not  amount  to  a  congressional  policy 
of  preeminent  Importance.  But  the  dispute 
m  this  case  was  more  than  a  debate  over 
Interpretation  of  that  Act.  Appellees'  pri- 
mary argument  was  that,  whatever  the 
vldth  restrictions  In  the  Act  originally 
meant,  a  settled  administrative  practice  to 
evade  those  restrictions  took  precedence.  In 
the  final  analysis,  this  case  Involved  the 
duty  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  obe^'ve  the 
lestrlctlons  Imposed  by  the  Legislative,  see 
Freeman  ▼.  Ryan,  133  U.S.App.D.0.  1,  8,  408 
F.2d  1204,  1206  (1968),  and  the  primary  re- 
gponslbllity  of  the  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  regtUate  the  use  of  public  lands. 
WUdemess  Society  v.  Morton,  supra,  —  UJS. 

App.D.C.  at ,  479  F.2d  at  891-893. 

The  proper  functioning  of  our  system  of 
government  under  the  Constitution  Is,  of 
course,  important  to  every  American,  and 
In  this  sense  appellants'  suit  had  great  thera- 
peutic value.  Cf.  Mills  v.  Electric  Auto-Lite 
Co.,  supra,  396  U.S.  at  396.  But  requiring  the 
Congress  to  revise  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
rather  than  permitting  continued  evasion  of 
Its  clear,  though  anachronistic,  restrictions 
has  had  other  more  concrete  and  equally  Im- 
portant benefits.  As  a  result  of  this  stilt. 
Congress  has  amended  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  to  remove  the  restrictions  of  the  1920 
statute  and  permit  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline.  PuhUc  Law  93-163,  93rd 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.   (November  16,  1973). 

The  statute  Imposes  several  Important  new 
requirements  designed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  Rather  than  continue  the  prior 
practice  of  permitting  free  use  of  Govern- 
ment land,  the  new  statute  requires  the  is- 
suing agency  to  receive  the  "fair  market 
value"  of  the  right-of-way  empowers  the 
Bgency  to  assess  against  the  right-of-way  re- 
cipient all  reasonable  administrative  costs 
of  processing  an  application  and  monitor- 
ing the  right-of-way.  Pub.  L.  93-163,  i  101 
(amending  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1990, 
i38(I)).  The  statute  contains  special  pro- 
visions making  the  operator  of  the  pipe- 
line strictly  liable  for  damages  resulting 
from  use  of  the  right-of-way,  id.,  §  204. 
The  same  section  of  the  new  statute  re- 
quires the  (q>erator  to  maintain  a  $100,- 
000,000  liability  fund  to  satisfy  the  claims, 
id.,  S  204(c)  (5).  Forcing  Alyeska  to  go  to 
Congress  to  amend  the  1920  Act  certainly  was 
not  a  sterile  exercise  In  legal  technicalities 
devoid  of  public  significance. 

The  equities  in  favor  of  awarding  fees 
for  appellants'  efforts  on  NEPA  issues  are 
Just  as  compelling.'  Elaborate  specific  proce- 
dures are  provided  under  the  1973  amend- 
ments to  ensure  protection  of  environmental 
Interests.  Id.,  i  101  (amending  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1930,  S  28(h)  (1)  &  (2)).  One 
need  not  have  the  hindsight  of  history  to 
know  that  the  commitment  to  improving 
and  protecting  our  natural  environment  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  of  current  national 
policies.  NEPA  is  only  one  part  of  a  vast  leg- 
islative effort  toward  that  end,  but  It  is 
smong  the  most  Important  because  of  its 
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broad  scope.  See  generally  Scientists'  Insti- 
tute   for    Public    Information    v.    AEC,   — 

U.S.AppJ3.C.  — , ,  481  F.2d  1079,  1086- 

1089  (1973).  And  effective  pursuit  of  con- 
gressional policy  under  NEPA,  as  with  much 
legislation  In  the  environmental  area,  de- 
pends on  the  diligence  of  private  attorneys 
general  and  their  willingness  to  bring  suit 
to  further  broad  public  interests.* 

Nor  do  we  think  It  of  controlling  Impor- 
tance that  this  court  did  not  actually  decide 
the  NEPA  Issues  and  that  Congress  has  sub- 
sequently decided  In  the  pipeline  legislation 
that  the  Impact  statement  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  shall  be  deemed 
sulDelent  under  NEPA.  See  Pub.  L.  93-163, 
supra,  ia03(d).  The  advancement  of  im- 
portant legislative  policy  Justifying  an  award 
of  attorneys'  fees  can  be  accomplished  even 
where  the  plaintiff  does  not  obtain  the  ulti- 
mate reUef  sought  by  the  filing  of  prosecu- 
tion of  his  suit.  See.  e.g..  Mills  v.  Electric 
Auto-Lite  Co.,  tupra.  Where  litigation  serves 
as  a  catalyst  to  effect  change  and  thereby 
achieves  a  valuable  public  service,  an  award 
of  fees  may  be  appropriate  even  though  the 
suit  never  proceeds  to  successful  conclusion 
on  the  merits.  See  Parham  v.  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Co..  8  Clr..  433  P.2d  421  ( 1970) . 
Cf.  Gilaon  V.  Chock  Full  O'Nuts  Corp.,  2  Clr., 
331  F.ad  107  (1984)  (en  banc) . 

Here  appellants'  lawsuits  and  appeal 
served  as  a  catalyst  to  ensure  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  drafted  an  Impact 
statement  and  that  the  statement  was 
thorough  and  complete.  It  must  be  recalled 
that  when  appellants  commenced  this  suit 
In  1970  the  Interior  Department,  though 
ready  to  Issue  the  necessary  rights-of-way, 
had  not  yet  drafted  an  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  for  the  pipeline.  The  failure 
to  comply  with  NEPA  was  an  alternative 
ground  for  the  District  Court's  preliminary 
Injimction.  See  Wilderness  Society  v.  Hickel, 
supra.  Cf.  McEnteggart  v.  CataULo,  1  Clr..  451 
F.2d  1109  (1971),  cert,  denied,  408  U.S.  943 
(1972).  Requiring  the  Department  to  draft 
an  Impact  statement  as  mandated  by  law 
not  only  benefitted  the  public's  statutory 
right  to  have  Information  about  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  the  pipeline.  It  also 
led  to  the  refinement  of  environmentally 
protective  stipulations  placed  as  conditions 
on  the  rights-of-way .5 

Although  Congress  has  now  given  the  go- 
ahead  to  the  pipeline  on  the  basis  of  the 
impact  statement  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment, this  appeal  helped  focus  attention  in 
Congress  on  the  major  issue  raised — the 
relative  merits  of  a  trans-Canadian  versus  a 
trans-Alaskan  route."  See,  e.g.,  Congrss- 
sioNAL  Recoed  volume  119,  part  18,  pages 
22798-22801.  See  also  Title  in  of  Pub.  L. 
93-153,  supra.  We  take  the  action  of  Congress 
approving  the  lmi>act  statement,  not  as  a 
total  rejection  of  the  arguments  made  on 
appeal,  but  rather  as  a  recognition  that  ap- 
pellants had  raised  a  very  substantial  ques- 
tion which  the  courts  were  likely  to  require 
considerable  time  to  resolve  and  that,  time 
being  of  the  essence  in  providing  for  delivery 
of  North  Slope  oil,  a  congressional  resolution 
was  required.' 

We  also  deem  it  significant  that  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  Issues  on  which  appellants 
clearly  prevailed  were  somewhat  Interrelated 
With  the  NEPA  Issues.  It  required  a  precise 
analysis  of  the  exact  Impact  of  the  pipe- 
line as  explloated  in  the  Impact  statement 
In  order  to  pass  on  the  Government's  claim 
that  the  special  land  use  permit  Involved 
only  a  revocable  license  rather  than  a  per- 
maxient  right-of-way.  See  Wilderness  So- 
ciety V.  Morton,  supra,  —  U.8.App.D.C.  at 

— .  479  PAl  at  873-876. 

In  addition,  we  note  that  after  it  became 
clear  that  the  Interior  Department  would 
persist  in  Issuing  the  right-of-way  despite 
the  District  Court's  Initial  decision  that  the 
right-of-way  violated  the  Mineral  Leasing 


Act,  appellants  sought  summary  Judgment 
on  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  Issue  alone  so 
that  this  matter  could  be  resolved  by  ths 
courts  without  wading  Into  the  more  fac- 
tually complex  NEPA  Issues.  Summary  Judg- 
ment was  opposed  by  appellees,  and  appM- 
lants  were  thus  forced  to  brief  and  argue  an 
issue  which,  because  of  their  very  success  on 
the  Mineral  Iieasing  Act  Issue,  never  be- 
came ripe  for  adjudication.  Compare  Switeer 
Bros.,  Inc.  V.  Chicago  Cardboard  Co.,  7  Clr., 
262  F.2d  407  (1958) .  Taking  into  account  aU 
these  factors,  we  think  the  equities  favor 
awarding  fees  for  appellants'  efforts  on  the 
NEPA  Issues  even  though  the  coiirt  rendered 
no  Judgment  on  these  matters. 

In  sum,  the  equities  of  this  particular  case 
support  an  award  of  attorneys'  fees  to  the 
successful  plalntlff8-app>ellants.  Acting  as 
private  attorneys  general,  not  only  have  fhey 
ensured  the  proper  fiinctlonlng  of  our  system 
of  government,  but  they  have  advanced  and 
protected  In  a  very  concrete  manner  substan- 
tial public  interests.  An  award  of  fees  would 
not  have  unjustly  discouraged  appellee  Al- 
yeska from  defending  Its  case  In  court.  And 
denying  fees  might  well  have  deterred  appel- 
lants from  undertaking  the  heavy  biutlen  of 
this  litigation. 

m 

Even  if  fees  are  to  l>e  awarded  under  a 
private  attorney  general  theory,  a  question  Is 
posed  as  to  whether  Alyeska  should  bear 
them.  Technically,  It  is  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, on  Alyeska's  application,  which  vio- 
lated the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  by  granting 
rights-of-way  In  excess  of  the  Act's  width 
restrictions,  and  It  is  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's failure  to  comply  with  NEPA  which 
was  challenged  on  appeal.  Under  28  U.S.C. 
5  2412,  however,  no  attorneys'  fees  can  be  Im- 
posed against  the  United  States.  AlyeSka 
argues  that  It  Is  Inappropriate  to  circumvent 
the  statute  by  taxing  It  for  a  dereliction  not 
Its  own. 

Fee  shifting  under  the  private  attorney 
general  theory,  however.  Is  not  Intended  to 
punish  law  violators,  but  rather  to  ensure 
that  those  who  have  acted  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  will  not  be  forced  to  shoulder 
the  entire  cost  of  litigation.  Cf.  Hall  v.  Cole, 
supra,  412  U.S.  at  14.  After  successfully  per- 
suading the  Interior  Department  to  grant  the 
rights-of-way,  Alyeska  Intervened  in  this  liti- 
gation to  protect  Its  massive  Interests.  Since 
Alyeska  unquestionably  was  a  major  and  real 
party  at  Interest  In  this  case,  actively  partici- 
pating In  the  litigation  along  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  think  It  fair  that  It  should  bear 
part  of  the  attorneys'  fees.*  Cf.  Silva  v.  Jtom- 
ney,  1  Clr.,  473  F.2d  287  (1973) . 

In  recognition  of  the  Government's  role  In 
the  case,  on  the  other  hand,  Alyeska  should 
have  to  bear  only  half  of  the  total  fees  The 
other  half  Is  projierly  allocated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and.  because  of  the  statutory  bar, 
must  be  assumed  by  app>ellants.  In  this  man- 
ner the  equitable  principle  that  appellees 
bear  their  fair  share  of  this  litigation's  full 
costs  and  the  congressional  policy  that  ths 
United  States  not  be  taxable  for  fees  can  bs 
accommodate. 

Because  assessment  of  fees,  even  tor  serv- 
ices on  appeal,  involves  factual  questions, 
the  amount  of  an  award  should  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  be  fixed  In  the  first  Instance  by 
the  District  Court,  after  hearing  evidence  if 
necessary  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
services  rendered.  See  Perkins  v.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California,  399  UjB.  222  (1970); 
United  Pacific  Insurance  Co.  v.  Idaho  First 
National  Bank,  9  Clr.,  378  F.2d  62,  69  (1967). 
We  observe  that  procedure  here,  with  only 
the  following  limited  guidance  as  to  tbs 
standard  to  be  applied  by  the  District  Court 
in  determining  the  fee. 

The  fee  should  represent  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  services  rendered,  taking  Into 
account  all  the  surrounding  clrctimstanoes. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  time  and 
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labor  required  on  the  ca^.  the  benefit  to 
the  public,  and  the  skill  femanded  by  tba 
novelty  or  complexity  ot-,  the  laauee.  See 
generally  Angoff  v.  GoldflvM,  1  Clr.,  270  PJd 
185.  188-189  (1959):  Perginent  v.  Kaiaer- 
rrazer  Corp..  6  Clr.,  234  Fjd  80,  83  (1056): 
Harris  v.  Chicago  Great  W  utem  R.  Co.,  7 
Olr..  197  F.2d  829,  832-833  (  962) .  Cf.  Bakery 
A  Confectionery  Wkrs  Inter  atUmal  VnUm.  t. 
Ratner,  118  U.S.  App.  D.C.  60,  273-275.  335 
P.3d  691.  695-697  (1964) . 

Finally,  a  question  la  ral»  d  aa  to  bow  the 
fees  should  be  distributed  i  b  among  appel- 
lanta,  the  attorneys,  and  t  a  organlaatlona 
for  which  some  of  the  attor  «ys  are  salaried 
employees.  After  determlnln{  a  reaaonable  fee 
and  dividing  It  In  half,  as  udlcated  above, 
the  District  Court  should  nsure  that  the 
three  appellant  organization  are  reimbursed 
for  any  payments  they  have  already  made  to 
counsel.  The  first  puri>ose  of  in  award  of  fees 
111  is  to  make  the  client  wba  e.  See  Clark  v. 

I  •  American  Marine  Corp.,  KD,  La.,  320  F.Supp. 

709  (1970),  affirmed,  6  CU  „  437  F.2d  959 
( 1971 ) ;  United  States  v.  Stt  \e  Farm  Mutual 
Automobile  Insurance  Co.,  D.  Ore.,  245  P. 
Supp.  68  (1966).  I 

The  fee  award  need  not  »e  limited,  how- 
ever, to  the  amount  actualy  paid  or  owed 
by  appellants.  It  may  weulbe  that  counsel 
serve  organizations  like  apAllants  for  com- 
pensation below  that  obAtlnable  In  the 
market  because  they  bellele  the  organiza- 
tions further  a  public  Intel  «t.  Litigation  of 
this  sort  should  not  have  to  rely  on  the 
chanty  of  counsel  any  mot  t  than  it  should 
rely  on  the  charity  of  par  lea  volunteering 
to  serve  as  private  attorneys  general.  The  at- 
torneys who  worked  on  thi  i  case  should  be 
reimbursed  the  reasonable  v]  lue  of  their  serv- 
ices, despite  the  absence  of  i  ny  obligation  on 
the  part  of  appellants  to  ps  ,r  attorneys'  fees. 
See  Miller  v.  Amusement  £i  terprises.  Inc.,  5 
Clr.,  426  F.2d  534  (1970);  C  ark  v.  American 
Marine  Corp.,  supra,  320  F.St  pp.  a  711. 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  a  irard  must  go  to 
counsel  rather  than  to  tl  e  organizations 
which  pay  their  salaries.  This  Is  sound, 
whether  such  organization  is  a  litigating 
party  or  a  public  Interest  aw  firm  or  de- 
fense fund.  This  procedure  itvolds  all  prob- 
lems of  whether  the  organlj  atlon  might,  by 
receiving  an  award  directly  be  involved  in 
the  unauthorized  practice  of  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  equitable  fi  undation  of  the 
award  of  counsel  fees  persist  i  after  the  award 
to  require  the  counsel  to  reimburse  their 
respective  organizations  for  the  kinds  of  ex- 
penses they  incurred  whicli  would  normally 
be  included  in  an  attorne  's  fee — compen- 
sation paid  for  the  services  jf  attorneys  and 
their  adjunct  staffs,  e.g.,  leg  il  stenographers, 
and  for  the  supplies  and  i  ervlces  required 
by  the  attorneys  in  order  hat  they  might 
render  their  legal  services. 

This  procedure  will  opera^  i  equitably,  both 
to  prevent  loss  to  the  orgj  nlzatlon  and  to 
avoid  double  benefit  to  c<  unsel.  But  any 
amount  In  excess  of  sucfc  reimbursement 
belongs  to  counsel  themsel  /es.  That  excess 
may.  in  whole  or  In  part.  I  s  contributed  to 
the  organization  involved,  i  r  to  like  causes, 
or  retained  by  counsel,  and  we  revert  to  the 
possibility  that  the  salary  they  previously 
received  represented  less  tfian  they  could 
have  earned  on  the  market  In  the  absence 
of  their  dedication  to  the  nubile  Interest." 

rOOTNOTES 

'  Another  rationale  for  th 
Is  that  "the  time,  expense 
of  proof  inherent  in  litigating 
of    what    constitutes 
fees  would  pose  substantial 
clal  administration."  Fleiscf^nann 
Corp.  V.  ilfoler  Brewing  Co., 
(1967).  See  also  Oelrichs  v 
(16  Wall.)  211,  231  (1872): 

"*  •   •  There  iB  no  fixed 
the  honorarium  can  be  me 
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sU  ndard  by  which 
a»\  red.  Some  coun- 


sel demand  much  more  than  others.  Some 
clients  are  willing  to  pay  more  than  others. 
More  counsel  may  be  employed  than  are 
necessary.  When  both  client  and  counsel 
know  that  the  fees  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
other  party  there  is  danger  of  abuse.  A  ref- 
erence to  a  master,  or  an  issue  to  a  Jury, 
might  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  proper 
amount,  and  this  grafted  litigation  might 
possibly  be  more  animated  and  protracted 
than  that  In  the  original  cause.  It  would  be 
an  office  of  some  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the 
court  to  scale  down  the  charges,  as  might 
sometimes  be  necessary." 

We  thluk,  however,  that  actual  experience 
Is  a  more  trustworthy  guide  than  fears  ex- 
pressed over  100  years  ago  as  to  what  might 
come  to  pass  if  fees  were  awardable.  Courts 
have  shown  themselves  quite  able  to  develop 
reasonable  and  workable  standards  for  set- 
ting attorneys'  fees.  See  text  at  pp.  19-20 
infra.  Litigation  over  the  amount  of  fees 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  burdensome.  Indeed, 
parties  are  often  able  to  agree  on  a  reason- 
able fee.  See.,  e.g..  Sims  v.  Amos,  MD.  Ala., 
310  F.Supp.  691,  693  n.3  (1972).  Nor  has  it 
proved  particularly  delicate  for  courts  to 
scale  down  unreasonable  fee  requests.  See, 
e.g.,  Bates  v.  Hinds,  N.D.  Tex.,  334  P.  Supp. 
628.  533  (1971).  The  apparent  ease  with 
which  the  courts  have  handled  the  numerous 
cases  m  which  fees  have  been  granted, 
either  luider  statutes  expressly  authorizing 
recovery  of  fees  such  as  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  !!2000e-5(k) 
(1970, ,  or  under  traditional  equitable  excep- 
tions, undercuts  the  dire  predictions  that 
determination  of  appropriate  fees  will  un- 
duly burden  the  courts.  See,  e.g.,  Robinson  v. 
Lorillard  Corp.,  4  Clr.,  444  P.2d  791  (1971): 
Culpepper  v.  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  5  Clr.,  442 
PJd  1078  (1971):  Lea  v.  Cone  Mills  Corp.,  4 
Cir.,  488  P.2d  86  (1971);  Parham  v.  South- 
western Bell  Telephone  Co.,  8  Clr.,  433  P.3d 
421  (1970). 

•Had  appellees  been  the  prevaUing  parties 
and  sought  attorneys'  fees  from  appellants, 
the  possibility  of  deterrence  would  be  sig- 
nificant and  the  rationale  of  the  American 
rule  would  therefore  bar  recovery  of  fees.  In 
this  sense  there  is  an  admitted  lack  of  re- 
ciprocity in  granting  attorneys'  fees  under  a 
private  attorney  general  theory.  The  same 
lack  of  reciprocity,  however,  appears  to  be 
present  in  so-called  "common  benefit"  cases. 
In  Hall  V.  Cole,  412  U.S.  1  (1973).  for  ex- 
ample, the  successful  plaintiff  In  a  suit 
brought  under  {  102  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  &  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  was 
awarded  fees  from  the  defendant  union  on 
the  ground  the  suit  benefitted  all  xuilon 
members  and  reimbursement  of  attorneys' 
fees  out  of  the  imlon  treasury  would  shift 
the  costs  of  litigation  to  these  beneficiaries. 
412  XJB.  at  7-8.  Had  the  defendant  union 
prevailed  on  the  merits,  however.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful that  the  same  theory  would  have  required 
awarding  fees  to  defendant  because  of  the 
risk  of  deterring  plaintiffs  from  bringing  suit. 
•  The  environmental  benefit  from  this  liti- 
gation Is  generously  recognized  by  the  Hon- 
orable Russell  E.  Train,  then  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity and  now  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  before  the  Joint 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  Eighth  and  Tenth 
Circuits  on  June  29,  1973: 

"The  Alaska  Pipeline  may  not  have  been 
a  tidy  example  of  the  Judicial  process,  but 
it  has  been  an  excellent  example  where  NEPA 
and  the  courts  have  forced  the  reconciliation 
of  environmental  concerns  with  sound  en- 
gineering practices  on  a  major  energy  project. 
The  President  has  now  called  for  construc- 
tion of  the  pipeline  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  and  the  Administration  has  Introduced 
legislation  which  would  remove  the  present 
rlgbt-of-way  restrictions  and  Is  urging  swift 
action  on  the  bill. 
"To  some  any  delay  In  the  completion  of 


the  pipeline  is  unreasonable.  In  reality, 
though,  much  of  the  delay  has  been  bene- 
ficial. The  problems  of  coi  structlng  a  hot 
oU  pipeline  across  permafrost  are  very  real. 
The  problems  of  constructing  a  pipeline 
across  one  of  the  most  selsmlcally  active  and 
remote  areas  of  the  world  are  likewise  very 
real.  These  and  other  significant  problems 
were  simply  not  adequately  faced  in  the 
initial  proposal  presented  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  In  1969. 

"If  the  pipeline  had  been  constructed 
using  the  original  design  specifications,  it 
would  very  likely  have  resulted  in  not  only 
very  serious  environmental  damage  but  also 
serious  operational  problems.  Indeed,  th* 
physical  integrity  of  the  pipeline  Itself  was 
very  much  at  stake. 

"Thus,  the  case  of  the  Alaska  pipeline  has 
not  been  simply  one  of  aesthetics,  or  of  con- 
cern over  wildlife  and  wilderness  disturb- 
ance, or  worries  over  water  pollution,  im- 
portant as  all  of  these  are.  It  was  clearly  an 
example  where  sound  environmental  anal- 
ysis was  essential  to  sound  engineering  and 
siting. 

"In  all  honesty,  the  process  has  been  one 
of  learning  for  both  industry  and  govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  Industry  seriously  un- 
derestimated the  real  technical  difficulties  of 
the  task  and  failed  to  appreciate  fully— 
particularly  at  the  outset — the  new  condi- 
tions for  decision-making  In  matters  that 
substantially  affect  the  environment.  On  its 
part,  government  was  ill-equipped  both  In- 
stitutionally and  informationally  for  dealing 
with  the  complex  problems  of  the  pipeline. 
Pew  would  now  contend  that  the  Interior 
Department's  first  response  to  NEPA  on  the 
pipeline  right-of-way  application  was  really 
adequate." 

*  See,  e.g..  Citizens  to  Preserve  Overton 
Park  V.  Volpe.  401  U.S.  402  (1971)  (Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  and  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act);  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council,  Inc.  v.  EPA,  1  Clr.,  484  P.2d  1331 
(19731  (Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970); 
Scientists'  Institute  for  Public  Information 

v.  AEC, U.SApp.D.C.  ,  481  FM 

1079  (1973)  (NEPA);  National  Resources  De- 
fense Council,  Inc.  v.  Morton,  148  U.8.App. 
DC.  5,  458  F.2d  827  (1972)  (NEPA);  Calvert 
Cliffs'  Coordinating  Committee  v.  USAEC.  146 
U.S.App.D.C.  33,  449  F.2d  1109  (1971) 
(NEPA);  Environmental  Defense  Fund  v. 
Ruckelshaus.  142  U.S.App.D.C.  74,  439  P.M 
584  (1971)  (Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide.  & 
Rodentlcide  Act) ;  Sierra  Club  v.  Lynn,  W.D. 
Tex..  364  F5upp.  834,  5  E.R.C.  1745  (1973) 
(NEPA). 

'See  U^fITID  States  Department  or  thi 
Intxrioh.  Fikal  Envdionmental  Impact 
Statement:  Pboposko  Trans-Alaska  Pifx- 
LiNE,  Vol.  1.  App.  (1972).  Under  the  1973 
amendments  to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  the  right-of-way  for  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  Is  expressly  made  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  these  stipulations. 
See  Pub.  L.  93-153.  93d  Cong.,  1st  Scss.  (Nov. 
16.  1973).  5  203(c).  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  many  of  those  in  Congress  sup- 
porting immediate  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  did  so  because  "the  environ- 
mentalists— through  long  delays  they  alretidy 
have  forced — achieved  the  inclusion  of  strong 
safeguards  in  plans  for  the  Alaskan  line." 
CONC.  Rec.  vol  119,  pt.  19.  p.  24080  (Senator 
Fannin). 

•Senator  Peter  Domlnick  of  Colorado  and 
his  former  legislative  assistant,  David  Brody. 
refer  to  our  original  decision  In  this  case  as  s 
"remand"  to  the  Congress  to  consider,  not 
only  the  amendment  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920,  but  the  environmental  issue  as 
well.  The  action  of  Ckingress  in  amending  the 
Act  and  resolving  the  environmental  issue 
resulted  In  the  voluntary  dismissal  of  this 
entire  litigation  on  January  16,  1974. 

"Whatever  the  shortcomings  in  having  the 
courts  decide  major  issues  on  rather  narrow 
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bases,  such  disadvantages  are  outweighed  by 
the  result  of  transferring  the  controversy  to 
tbe  proper  forum — the  legislature.  The  goal 
of  increasing  public  participation  In  evl- 
ronmental  decision-making  Is  furthered  by 
the  remand  disposition.  Normally,  this  dis- 
closure function  Is  accomplished  In  the  ad- 
ministrative process  under  NEPA;  Informa- 
tion disclosed  In  impact  statements  may  pro- 
TOke  public  entry  Into  bureaucratic  decision- 
making. The  process  of  remand  further 
provokes  public  Involvement,  and  encour- 
ages the  Congress  to  employ  a  national  per- 
spective and  thus  concern  Itself  with  the 
broad  Issues  Involved.  •  •  ••• 

Domlnick  &  Brody,  The  Alaska  Pipeline: 
Wilderness  Society  v.  Morton  and  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act,  23  Abcxk. 
U.  L.  Rev.  337,  352-353  (1973) .  In  note  61  the 
authors  cite  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council,  Inc.  v.  Morton,  148  VS.  App.  D.C. 
S,  II,  458  P.2d  827,  833  (1972),  where  we  de- 
veloped the  need  for  a  full  Impact  state- 
ment tor  the  purpose  of  Informing  the  legis- 
lature and  the  public — not  merely  higher-ups 
In  the  chain  of  executive  command. 

'  Senator  Gravel,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment which  provided  that  actions  already 
taken  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient  compliance  with  NEPA, 
argued  that  were  his  amendment  defeated 
"we  would  see  ourselves  languishing  in  court 
for  a  year  to  2  years  •  •  •,"  Conc.  Rec..  vol. 
119.  pt.  19,  p.  24077.  See  also  id.  p.  24080 
(Senator  Fannin);  id.  p.  24311  (Senator 
Fannin ) . 

■  In  the  circumstances  of  this  case  it  would 
be  inappropriate  to  tax  fees  against  appellee 
State  of  Alaska.  The  State  voluntarily  par- 
ticipated in  this  suit,  in  effect  to  present  to 
the  court  a  different  version  of  the  public  In- 
terest implications  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. Taxing  attorneys'  fees  against  Alaska 
would  in  our  view  underline  rather  than 
further  the  goal  of  ensuring  adequate  spokes- 
men for  public  Interests. 

•In  his  dissent  Judge  Wllkey  quotes  from 
a  memorandum  and  several  eiffldavlts  sub- 
mitted to  the  District  Court  on  July  19,  1971 
by  plaintiffs  (appellants  here)  and  their 
Washington,  D.C.  lawyers  In  opposition  to 
the  defendant  Secretary's  motion  for  change 
of  venue  to  Alaska.  These  documents  con- 
tain representations  that  plaintiffs  could  not 
afford  to  pay  attorneys'  fees,  that  plaintiffs' 
Washington  lawyers  were  serving  without 
fee.  and  that  these  laviryers  were  unable  to 
self-finance  the  conduct  of  extensive  litiga- 
tion in  Alaska.  The  dissent  suggests  that 
plaintiffs  were  guilty  of  misrepresentation, 
by  either  commission  or  omission,  and  that 
this  misrepresentation  affected  the  District 
Judge's  denial  of  the  motion  for  venue 
change.  On  both  counts  the  dissent  Is  mis- 
taken. 

(1)  There  was  no  misrepresentation. 
Plaintiffs  were  not  able  to  pay  attorneys' 
fees;  plaintiffs  were  not  paying  fees  to  their 
Washlngrton  lawyers;  these  lawyers  did  not 
have  sufllclent  funds  of  their  own  to  carry 
on  this  complex  case  in  Alaska.  At  no  point 
did  plaintiffs  or  their  lawyers  state,  hint. 
or  Imply  that  they  would  abstain  from  seek- 
ing an  award  of  fees.  In  fact  there  Is  no 
evidence  and  no  reason  to  believe  that  plain- 
tiffs had,  by  July  of  1971.  given  any  thought 
whatever  to  the  possibility  of  a  fee  award. 
Plaintiffs  could  not  have  known  then  that 
they  woiild  win  their  case  In  such  a  way  as 
to  Justify  an  award.  In  Jtily  of  1971  no  cir- 
cuit had  yet  ruled  that  such  an  award  was 
proper  on  behalf  of  "private  attorney  gen- 
eral" litigants  In  environmental  suits  suc- 
OMtfuHy  prosecuted  in  the  public  Interest. 
Our  circuit  so  rules  for  the  first  time  today — 
in  a  4  to  3  c^lnlon.  Does  the  dissent  seriously 
•uggest  that  plaintiffs  had  a  duty  to 
prophesy  their  victory,  the  nature  of  their 
victory,  and  the  future  development  of  case 
Isw  concerning  fee  awards  so  that  it  could 


have  "been  represented  to  the  District  Court 
that  plaintiffs'  counsel  would  seek  and  be 
awarded  •  •  •  a  fee"?  We  must  point  out 
that  neither  plaintiffs  nor  their  counsel  are 
soothsayers. 

(2)  Assuming  arguendo  that,  by  July  1971, 
plaintiffs  had  given  thought  to  requesting  a 
fee  award  in  the  event  of  ultimate  victory,  a 
representation  to  this  effect  would  not.  as 
the  dissent  asserts,  have  cast  the  venue  Issue 
Into  "a  dramatically  different  light  before 
the  District  Judge."  Plaintiffs'  intentions  on 
this  score  could  have  bad  no  bearing  on  the 
venue  issue.  That,  we  imagine.  Is  why  no 
party,  including  the  District  Judge,  showed 
the  slightest  interest  In  plaintiff's  inten- 
tions. The  dissent  fashions  two  wonderfully 
amblguo\is  sentences  to  link  together  the 
fee  award  and  venue  Issues : 

"Plaintiffs  could  not  have  argued  that  they 
would  be  deprived  of  counsel,  either  those 
already  chosen  or  others,  by  a  change  in 
venue  to  Alaska  or  any  other  place.  The 
lively  expectation  of  such  fees  as  may  now 
be  awarded  would  have  brought  many  law- 
yers to  plaintiffs'  side,  either  in  Alaska  or 
elsewhere." 

We  are  constrained  to  remind  the  dis- 
senters: 

(a)  Neither  the  plaintiffs  nor  anyone  else 
could  have  notified  the  Alaska  bar  In  July  of 
1971  that  we  would  hold  as  we  do  today. 
For  plaintiffs  to  have  announced  In  July  of 
1971  that  they  might  seek  an  award  of  fees 
in  the  event  of  ultimate  victory  would  not 
have  created  a  "lively  expectation  of  such 
fees"  In  Alaska  or  anywhere  else.  Palntiffs 
had  yet  to  win  their  suit;  the  case  law  con- 
cerning fee  awards  had  yet  to  mature.  Plain- 
tiffs' hopes  and  Intentions — whatever  they 
might  have  been  In  July  1971 — were  not  legal 
tender,  and  would  have  added  not  one  pen- 
ny to  plaintiff's  financial  capacity  to  prose- 
cute the  suit  here  or  In  Alaska.  The  dissent- 
ers forget  the  chronological  nature  of  our  le- 
gal system,  whereby  pretrial  motions  typical- 
ly proceed  In  ignorance  of  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  litigation.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
dissenters  are  trying  to  make  a  separate 
point,  ije.,  that  our  decision  today  may  in- 
crease the  wlUingneas  of  skilled  lawyers 
thoughout  the  nation  to  undertake  public 
Interest  litigation  on  bebaU  of  unmonled  cli- 
ents with  ]uat,  lawful,  and  Important  claims. 
This  proposition  we  of  course  accept,  and 
count  it  a  happy  result  of  our  decision. 

(b)  It  was  not  the  Secretary's  position  on 
the  motion  for  change  of  venue  that  plain- 
tiffs should  switch  to  Alaska  counsel  for 
prosecution  of  the  suit  In  that  state.  The 
Secretary  fully  conceded  that  a  change  of 
counsel  would  be  "undesirable,"  given  the 
months  of  preparation  which  plaintiffs' 
Washington  lawyers  had  already  committed 
to  the  case.  Response  to  Plaintiff's  Memo- 
randiun  of  Points  and  Authorities  in  Oppo- 
sition to  Defendant's  Motion  to  Change 
Venue,  July  27.  1971,  at  8-9.  Rather,  the 
Secretary  argued  that  the  case  could  be  re- 
solved by  plaintiffs  and  their  Washington 
lawyers  with  "a  few  trips  to  Alaska."  Id. 
This  was  a  bizarre  view  of  the  suit's  com- 
plexity, and  It  would  hardly  have  been  ren- 
dered realistic  or  plausible  by  a  representa- 
tion that  plaintiffs  might  ultimately  seek  a 
Judicial  award  of  fees. 

(c)  Plaintiffs'  most  telling  arguments  on 
the  venue  question  did  not  turn  on  the  scar- 
city of  "free"  covmsel  in  Alaska.  At  the  cnix 
of  plaintiffs'  position  was  a  showing  that  it 
was  m  the  District  of  Ccdumbla  that  plain- 
tiffs' staffs  and  organizations  were  head- 
quartered, that  all  pertinent  Oovemment 
documents  were  located,  that  the  most  Im- 
portant expert  witnesses  were  available,  and 
that  the  case  had  already  been  litigated  for 
16  months  with  no  inconvenience  to  the 
Ck>vemment.  In  addition,  plaintiffs  argued 
extensively  and  persuasively  that  the  legal 
issues  at  stake  were  matters  not  of  local  but 


of  national,  even  International,  concern.  See 
generally  Plaintiffs'  Memorandiun  of  Points 
and  Authorities  In  Opposition  to  Defendant's 
Motion  to  Change  Venue,  July  19,  1971,  and 
accompanying  affidavits.  The  District  Judge's 
Tilling  was  phrased  In  commensurately 
broad  terms,  with  no  mention  of  availability 
of  counsel.  He  held  that  "the  defendant  has 
failed  to  show  that  the  requested  transfer 
would  serve  the  convenience  of  parties  and 
witnesses  and  the  Interest  of  Justice." 


VI.  Letters  or  StrppoRT  for  Tttle  V 

(a)  Recommendation  of  The  Section  On 
Individual  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of  The 
American  Bar  Association. 

(b)  Energy  Policy  Task  Force,  by  Lee  White. 

(c)  Friends  of  The  Earth. 

(d)  Concerned  Argonne  Scientists. 

VI.  (a)  Recommendation  of  the  Section 
on  Individual  Rights  and  Responsibilities  of 
the  American  Bar  Association : 

(American  Bar  Association;  Report  to  the 
House  of  Delegates,  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Responsibilities.) 

secommendatiom 

The  Section  of  Individual  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities recommends  adoption  of  the 
following : 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  American  Bar 
Association  opposes  passage  of  H.R.  11957, 
Hit.  12823  and  H.R.  13484  (93d  Congress  2d 
Session)  which  will  impair  the  ability  of 
individuals  to  preserve  their  Individual  and 
environmental  rights  and  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  hearings  concerning  the  li- 
censing of  nuclear  power  plants  and  which 
fall  to  recognize  the  value  of  and  fall  to 
encourage  effective  public  participation.  Be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion supports  passage  of  legislation  such  as 
S.  3547  which  (a)  reforms  existing  hearing 
procedures  to  preclude  duplicative  or  un- 
necessary consideration  of  safety  and  envi- 
ronmental i.ssues  before  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission:  (b)  preserves  and  enhances  the 
ability  of  Individuals  to  protect  and  dis- 
charge their  Individual  and  environmental 
rights  and  responsibilities;  and  (c)  awards 
to  such  individuals,  under  appropriate  cri- 
teria, their  cost  of  participation  in  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  hearings.  Including  rea- 
sonable attorneys'  fees.  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  or  his  desig- 
nee is  hereby  authorized  to  present  these 
views  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

report 
Background  of  the  recommendation 

Effective  January  1,  1970,  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  became 
law.'  Since  that  time,  more  than  400  cases 
challenging  federal  actions  have  been  filed, 
the  great  majority  of  them  by  citizen  and 
public  Interest  groups.*  Theee  cases  Include 
original  actions  brought  m  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Courts,  as  well  as  appeals  from  deci- 
sions of  administrative  agencies.*  A  large 
majority  of  these  cases  attack  agency  ac- 
tion In  one  form  or  another  by  challeng- 
ing the  adequacy  of  a  required  l^^>act  state- 
ment,* the  necessity  to  consider  altarasa 
tives  to  proposed  actions*  and  the  stand- 
ing of  groups  to  enforce  NEPA.*  A  surrey  of 
the  cases  Indicates  that  the  nature  of  cltlaen 
suits  under  NEPA  are  a  direct  response  to 
agency  implementation  of  NEPA.^  Since 
federal  agencies  have  the  obligation  to  en- 
force NEPA.  more  effectlTe  and  fairer  Imple- 
mentation of  NEPA  by  those  agencies  should 
reduce  the  necessity  for  litigation  by  citlaen 
groups." 

Because  of  our  Nation's  recent  and  cur- 
rent concern  over  the  production  of  energy 
and    its   effects,    citizen    action    before    the 
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Atomic  Energy  Commlsslo  i  (AEC)  has  been 
prolific,  giving  rise  to  co  nplalnta  by  some 
Industrial  and  governm  ntal  representa- 
tives that  citizen  and  env  r  on  mental  groups 
have  abused  bearing  rlgb  s  before  the  AEC 
and  have  caused  delays  1 1  the  building  of 
necessary  power  plants.*  Others,  however, 
have  reached  opposite  co  icluslons,  disput- 
ing claims  that  citizen  (  roup  actions  Im- 
properly delay  the  buUdlr  j  of  power  plants 
and  placing  the  blame  foi  delay  upon  rapid 
Industrial  expansion."  T  e  Atomic  Safety 
and  Licensing  Appeal  Boc  -d,  the  body  gen- 
erally having  final  appelU  te  review  author- 
ity over  contested  AKO  learlngs.  has  re- 
cently stated  that  public  participation  on 
environmental  and  safety  related  values  Is 
both  necessary  and  prodi  ctlve: 

"Our  own  experience-^  garnered  In  the 
course  of  the  review  of  In  tlal  decisions  and 
underlying  reoommendatl*  ns  in  an  appreci- 
able niimber  of  contest  !d  cases — teaches 
that  .  .  .  (p)ubllc  partlcl  atlon  In  licensing 
proceedings  not  only  'cai  provide  valuable 
assistance  to  the  adjudlct  tory  process,'  but 
on  frequent  occasions  demj  nstrably  has  done 
so.  It  does  no  disservice  t  )  the  diligence  of 
either  applicants  generallj  or  the  regulatory 
staff  to  note  that  many  (  f  the  substantial 
safety  and  environmental  ssues  which  have 
received  the  scrutiny  of  lie  snslng  boards  and 
appeal  boards  were  raised  li  the  first  Instance 
by  an  (public  Interest)  In  «rvenor."  " 

Today,  however,  citizen  rights  before  the 
AEC  are  threatened  by  eff  irts  to  undermine 
existing  law  granting  bro  d  hearing  rights. 
Because  the  "environment  tl  action"  in  en- 
ergy matters  has  been  be  ore  the  AEC,  the 
manner  In  which  this  ag  mcy  resolves  the 
conflicting  Interests  will  b  a  beUwether  for 
other  agencies. 

Preserving     arid     foatertn  •     enrHronmental 
rights  and  respoi  tibiUties 

The  process  of  evaluate  ig  environmental 
and  related  rights  before  federal  agencies 
involves  three  distinct  In  »rests:  That  of 
government  to  regulate;  ti  %t  of  Industry  to 
be  secure  In  Its  planning;  and  that  of  the 
normally  unrepresented  p  ibllc  Interest  to 
have  an  effective  and  mei  nlngful  voice  In 
decision  making. 

In  attempting  to  find  a  1  rorkable  solution 
which  considers  all  of  thei  s  interests,  three 
principles  prevaU.  First,  th  ^  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  regulating  n  iclear  power  can- 
not properly  have  any  Inte  est  of  a  proprie- 
tary natiu-e.  Because  the  AE  J  is  charged  with 
the  protection  of  public  li  terest,  decUlons 
which  It  makes  In  the  cou  'se  of  regulating 
should  and  must  be  subjeo  to  public  scru- 
tiny. Without  effective  he  ring  procedures 
which  permit  discovery  of  nformatlon  and 
cross-examination  of  gover  iment  positions, 
there  can  be  no  effective  ct  eck  on  arbitrary 
govcrtunental  action. 

Secondly,  although  Indui  try  does  Indeed 
have  a  proprietary  Interesl  In  seeing  that 
reasonably  prompt  declsloi  9  are  made  re- 
garding Its  business  declsU  os  to  construct 
or  operate  nuclear  faculties  Industry's  pro- 
prietary Interest  and  the  a^  oilnlstratlve  de- 
sire for  a  prompt  hearing  a  e  not  appropri- 
ate trade-offs  for  ellmlnatlB  5  effective  hear- 
ing rights  for  individuals  a  eking  to  secure 
environmental  values.  A  >roper  solution 
would  be  to  structure  a  j  eclslon  making 
process  which  provides  In  lustry  with  an 
avenue  for  prompt  declsloi  making  whUe 
preserving  the  principles  >f  adjudicatory 
safeguards  for  individuals  w  10  wish  to  chal- 
lenge either  government  oi  Industry  deci- 
sions. At  the  same  time  the  hearing  process 
must  be  structured  so  tha  decisions  once 
made  cannot  be  rellttgated  inless  there  are 
changed  clrciunstances  or  <  ther  factors  re- 
quiring a  re-examination. 

Finally,  considering  the  •  aluable  contrl- 
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buttons  made  by  public  participants  and  the 
high  cost  of  public  participation,  according 
adjudicatory  rights  without  providing  for 
a  method  to  Implement  such  rights  resvilts 
in  a  practical  subversion  of  the  right  to  a 
hearing."  Thus,  costs  and  attorneys'  fees 
must  bo  awarded  to  the  public  Interest  liti- 
gant who  can  make  a  productive  contribu- 
tion to  the  bearing  process. 

Proposals  for  legislation 
NEPA  Itself  does  not  require  a  hearing,  but 
rather  requires  that  the  agency  consider 
NEPA  values  at  every  step  of  the  ". . .  exist- 
ing agency  review  process."  Thus,  If  the 
agency  has  hearing  requirements  as  to  its 
primary  affairs  (as  does  the  AEC)"  the 
agency  has  to  grant  such  hearing  rights  in 
connection  with  NEPA  values." 

Efforts  to  undermine  citizen  input  regard- 
ing NEPA  and  related  safety  values  before  the 
AEC  have  taken  the  form  of  eliminating  ef- 
fective hearing  rights  altogether  by  chang- 
ing the  existing  hearing  process  from  ad- 
judicatory, where  parties  have  the  time- 
honored  rights  of  discovery  and  cross-ex- 
amination, to  legislative,  where  no  rights 
are  assured  to  discern  the  truth  and  validity 
of  statements  concerning  environmental  or 
safety  values."  Such  an  effort  is  Illustrated 
by  HJl.  11967  and  HJl.  12823  (Exhibits  A  and 
B  hereto).  In  addition,  HSl.  12823  would 
amend  NEPA  by  requiring  a  lesser  showing 
to  conform  to  Its  requirements  at  a  time 
when  the  Administration  and  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  have  recommend- 
ed against  tampering  with  NEPA,  notwith- 
standing current  problems  associated  with 
energy  production. 

H.R.  13484  (Exhibit  C  hereto) .  a  Bill  sup- 
ported by  the  AEC.  while  not  tampering 
directly  with  the  concept  of  adjudicatory 
hearings,  makes  it  more  difficult  than  at 
present  for  a  public  Interest  organization 
to  raise  environmental  and  safety-related 
Issues  concerning  the  licensing  of  nuclear 
power  plants  and  falls  to  provide  a  flexible 
licensing  scheme  to  deal  with  the  basic 
problems  which  today  confront  the  AEC  hear- 
ing process.  Thus.  H.R.  13484  does  not  as- 
mxn  complete  and  early  access  by  the  pub- 
lic to  necessary  Information  and  does  not 
require  a  complete  and  meaningful  environ- 
mental analysis  at  the  critical  time,  that  Is. 
when  plant  site  selection  Is  made.  Moreover, 
HJi.  13484  would  compound,  rather  than  re- 
solve, existing  hearing  problems  by  preclud- 
ing early  decisions  on  broad  environmental 
values  before  significant  amounts  of  money 
are  irretrievably  and  Irrevocably  conunltted 
to  a  project. 

All  the  House  Bills,  contrary  to  fact,  criti- 
cize public  participation  in  the  hearing  proc- 
ess as  an  unproductive  cause  for  delay.  More- 
over, they  do  not  provide  for  reasonable  re- 
imbursement of  coets  and  attorneys'  fees  to 
public  participants  who  have  made  a  valid 
and  effective  contribution  to  the  hearing 
process. 

As  such,  these  Bills  are  a  step  toward  i«- 
strlctlng  effective  participation  at  a  time  of 
heightened  public  input  to  government  af- 
fairs. These  BUls  fail  to  resolve  the  valid 
concerns  of  government.  Industry  and  the 
public  and  their  passage  may  facilitate  sim- 
ilar legislation  governing  other  agencies,  thus 
ultimately  undercutting  effective  individual 
and  citizen  action  regarding  NEPA  and  en- 
vlrotunental  values. 

Members  of  the  Section's  Committee  on 
Envlronmentel  Rights  and  Responsibilities, 
who  have  had  experience  In  asserting,  on  be- 
half of  public  Interest  organizations,  the 
need  for  presentation  of  individual  environ- 
mental rights,  had  drafted  a  sample  piece  of 
legislation  which  attempted  to  deal  fairly 
with  all  the  considerations  discussed  In  this 
report.  This  legislation  eliminated  unpro- 
ductive    hearings,     preserved     adjudicatory 


safeguards  and  provided  lor  the  payment  of 
coets  and  attorneys'  fees  to  public  lnter«M 
and  citizen  groups  which  had  made  a  ooo- 
tributlon  to  the  hearing  process.  A  substan- 
tially similar  Bill,  S.  3547.  has  recently  been 
Introduced  in  the  Senate.  (Exhibit  D).  The 
Section  recommends  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

This  Bill  win  fulfill  the  legitimate  In- 
terests of  the  public,  the  Industry,  and  the 
government  in  efficient  and  meaningful  reso- 
lution of  the  Issues  relevant  to  the  proposed 
siting,  construction  and  operation  of  nuclear 
power  plants.  Its  most  Important  features 
are:  elimination  of  mandatory  hearings  for 
construction  or  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plants;  provision  for  early  site  selection  for 
nuclear  power  plants;  procedures  to  limit 
evidentiary  hearings  to  Issues  not  previously 
litigated  and  to  Issues  where  genuine  factual 
disputes  exist;  resolution  of  Issues  common 
lo  many  nuclear  plants  In  generic  hearings; 
provision  for  funds  for  the  costs  of  public 
participation  by  those  members  of  the  pub- 
lic who  need  such  funds  and  who  make  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  hearing;  and  pub- 
lic access  to  the  regulatory  review  process 
from  the  earliest  date. 

Conclusion 

Opposition  to  H.R.  11957,  KM.  12823  and 
HM.  13484,  and  support  of  the  principles  con- 
tained In  the  second  tendered  Resolution 
(and  implemented  in  S.  3547)  will  fairly  deal 
with  the  problems  existing  In  the  AEC  li- 
censing process  and  will  both  preserve  and 
encourage  effective  public  participation  In 
decision  making  concerning  environmental 
and  safety  related  values. 

The  foregoing  recommendation  and  report 
were  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Section 
of  Individual  Rights  and  Responsibilities  at 
Its  May  3-4,  1974,  meeting. 

In  conformance  with  Association  policy, 
copies  of  the  report  and  recommendation 
have  been  sent  to  the  following  Association 
entitles  for  their  review  and  conunent:  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Section  and  its  Committee 
on  Environmental  Quality  Control;  Antitrust 
Law  Section  and  its  Committee  on  Antitrust 
Aspects  of  Environmental   Protection  Laws; 
Corporation  Banking  and  Business  Law  Sec- 
tion and  Its  Committee  on  Environmental 
Controls;   Criminal  Justice  Section  and  its 
Committee  on  Environmental  Criminal  lAW. 
Family  Law  Section  and  Its  Committee  on  the 
FamUy  Role  In  Envlronmentel  Protection; 
General  Practice  Section  and  Its  Committee 
on  Environmental  Law;  Insurance,  Negligence 
and  Compensation  Law  Section  and  its  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Law;  International 
Law  Section  and  its  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Law;  Litigation  Section  and  Its  Com- 
mittee  on   Envlronmentel   Concerns;    Local 
Government  Law  Section  and  its  Committee 
on  Urban  Environment;   Natural  Resources 
Law  Section  and  its  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality;    Public  Contract  Law  Sec- 
tion and  Its  Committee  on  Environmental 
Law;  Public  UtUity  Law  Section  and  Its  En- 
vlronmentel    Quality    Control     Committee; 
Real  Property.  Probate  and  Trust  Law  Sec- 
tion and  Its  Committee  on  Environmental 
Law;  Young  Lawyers  Sections  and  Its  Com- 
mittee on  Environmental  Quality;  the  Law 
Student  Division;   Stendlng  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  Law;   Stendlng  Committee  on 
Law  and  Technology;  Stendlng  Committee  on 
Legislation;   Standing  Committee  on  Legis- 
lative Drafting;  Special  Conunlttee  on  Atomic 
Energy  Law;  and  the  Special  Committee  on 
Environmental  Law.  In  addition,  copies  have 
also  been  sent  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  Stete  Laws. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  E.  Jbnn^,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 42  UjS.C.  S  4321,  et  seq. 

•  Tarrlngton,  The  National  EnvtronmentaX 
Policy  Act.  4  Environmental  Reporter,  Mono- 
graph No.  17,  Jan.  4,  1974,  at  p.  10. 

<See  generally  Tarrlngton,  The  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  supra,  N.  2;  and 
Anderson,  NSPA  IN  THE  COURTS,  A  Legal 
Analysis  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  a  publication  of  Environmental 
Law  Institute  (Resources  for  the  Puttire,  Inc., 
1978)  $656. 

'See  e.g.,  Calvert  Cliffs^  Coordinating 
Comm.  V.  AEC,  449  F.  2d  1109  (D.C.  dr.  1971) ; 
and  EMS'.  V.  Corps  of  Engineers,  826  F.  8upp. 
728  (BD.  Ark.  1971) . 

•See  e.9.,  NBDC  v.  Itforfon.  468  F.  2d  837 
(D.C.  Clr.  1971). 

•  See  e.g.,  Citizens  for  Clean  Air  v.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  349  F.  Supp.  696  (SJ3JI.Y   1972). 

'42  VS.C.  i  4382;  Calvert  Cliffs'  Coordinat- 
ing Comm.  V.  ASC,  supra,  4. 

•See  e.g..  Greene  County  Planning  Board 
V.  rPC,  465  F.  2d  412  (2d  Clr.  1972);  and 
c(unpare  Momingside  Renewal  Council  v. 
ASC.  482  F.  2d  234  (2d  Cir.  1973)  (J.  Oaket 
dissenting). 

•Stetement  of  Congressman  Melvln  Price 
Introducmg  HJl.  11957,  Cong.  Rec,  vol.  119, 
pt.  32.  p.  41330. 

x  1973  Federal  Power  Commission  Study  on 
ASC  licensing  actions;  see  also.  Olds,  Nuclear 
Power  Growth  Pains  Persist,  11  Power  En- 
gineering 54,  Nov.  1973  (Technical  Publishing 
Ck}.,  Barrlngton,  HI.),  and  Editorial,  Nuclear 
Power  Dilemma,  New  York  Times,  Monday, 
Dec  3. 1973.  In  November,  1973,  Commlssionei 
William  O.  Doub  of  the  AEC  confirmed  in  a 
speech  to  the  American  Nuclear  Society  that 
adjudicatory  bearings  as  such  were  an  In- 
significant factor  In  delaying  construction 
and  licensing  of  nuclear  power  plante. 

"  Gulf  States  Utilities  Co.  (River  Bend  Ste- 
tlon.  Units   1   and  2),  ALAB-183,  RAI-74-3, 

.  Slip   Op.  March  13,  1974  at  pp.  11-12; 

see  also  Louisiana  Power  and  Light  Co. 
(Waterford  Steam  Electric  Stetion,  Unit  8). 
ALAB-125,  RAI-73-5.  371,  374,  n.  18  (May  25. 
1973).  Accord  Oellhom  Public  Participation 
in  Administrative  Proceedings,  81  Yale  LJ. 
359(1972). 

"Award  of  attorney's  fees  from  federal 
agencies  is  a  particularly  Important  subject. 
Becent  court  decisions  indicate  that,  despite 
the  bar  against  attorneys  fees  estebllshed  by 
federal  law  In  28  U.S.C.  §  2412,  courte  will 
grant  fees  in  order  (1)  to  effectuate  strong 
public  policies;  (2)  to  benefit  numerous 
people  affected  by  a  litigation  success;  and 
(3)  to  encourage  suits  where  only  a  private 
party  could  be  expected  to  bring  the  action. 
See.  e.g..  La  Raza  Units  v.  Volpe,  337  F.  Supp. 
221  (D.  N.  Cal.  1971).  But  cf.  Wilderness  So- 
ciety V  Morton,  42  UBi.W.  2526  (AprU  16, 
1974). 

Administrative  agencies,  however,  have  yet 
to  award  fees  where  equally  compelling 
equities  exist  In  cases  before  them.  See  e.g.. 
Citizens  for  Safe  Environment  v.  AEC,  6  ERC 
1158  (3d  Clr.  1973).  The  reluctance  of 
agencies  to  award  fees  does  not  reflect  sound 
and  prudent  social  policy,  in  light  of  the  need 
for  effective  public  participation  in  decision 
making. 

On  December  7, 1971,  Max  D.  Paglln,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agency  Organiza- 
tion and  Procedure  of  the  Administrative 
Conference,  Issued  a  dissent  to  Recommenda- 
tion 71-6  of  the  Administrative  Conference 
dealing  with  funding  by  federal  agencies  of 
public  Interest  organizations  which  has  par- 
ticular applicability  here.  Chairman  Paglln 
Is  now  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Bofuxl  panel.  Dissenting  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  Committee  to  adopt  a  recom- 
mendation that  agencies  provide  for  public 
Interest  funding.  Chairman  Paglln  steted,  in 
pertinent  part : 
"It  was  the  Committee's  view  and  is  still 


our  view  that,  unless  aided  by  other  re- 
sources, the  cost  of  meeting  expenses  in 
trial-type  proceedings  could  constitute  In- 
superable barriers  to  an  effective  participa- 
tion by  citizens  and  public  Intervener 
groups."  Recommendations  and  Reports  of 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  Volume  2,  Recommendation 
71-6,  Public  Participation  in  Administrative 
Hearings  (Adopted  December  7,  1971)  at  pp. 
39-40. 

"42U5.C.  J4332(a)(C). 

"Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
42  UJS.C.  i  2239;  and  10  CFJt.  Part  2  (AEC 
hearing  regulations) . 

"Calvert  Cliffs'  Coordinating  Comm.  v. 
AEC,  supre,  4. 

"In  a  recent  decision  by  the  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Appeal  Board,  Vermont 
Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Corporation  (Ver- 
mont Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Station) ,  ALAB- 
194,  RAI-74-4,  ,  Slip  Op.  AprU  16,  1974, 

the  Appeal  Board  reversed  and  remanded  an 
Initial  decision  to  the  Atomic  Safety  and 
Licensing  Board  for  resolution  of  conflicting 
expert  testimony  holding  that  cross-exami- 
nation is  necessary  to  resolve  such  a  factual 
dispute. 

VI.  Energy  Policy  Task  Force,  by  Lee  White: 
E^NXRGT  Policy  Task  Fobce, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  15. 1974. 
Hon.  Abraham  A.  Ribicofp, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

Dear  Senator  Ribtcoff:  This  Is  to  request 
your  support  for  legislation  which  wUl  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  participants  in 
hearings  before  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. The  essence  of  sound  agency  decisions 
Is  complete  Information.  The  development  of 
this  Information  in  AEC  licensing  hearings 
depends  upon  Input  from  all  parties,  par- 
ticularly the  public.  However,  this  Important 
public  participation  is  frequently  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  funds  to  hire  technical  ex- 
perts and  lawyers. 

On  May  29,  Senator  Kennedy  introduced  S. 
3547,  a  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  AEC  hearing  participants  and  to  stream- 
line the  ABC  hearing  procedures.  The  portion 
of  the  bUl  related  to  public  financing  wUl  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  S.  2744,  the  En- 
ergy Reorganization  Act  of  1974. 

The  provisions  for  public  financing  have 
been  drawn  as  carefully  as  possible  to  avoid 
potential  problem  areas.  First,  public  financ- 
ing is  avaUable  to  any  party  provided  It  dem- 
onstrates a  financial  need  and  esteblishee 
that  its  participation  in  the  hearing  has 
helped  to  develop  the  record.  Second,  the  AEC 
Is  required  to  estebllsh  a  mRTitnnm  amount 
avaUable  for  each  hearing,  thus  discourag- 
ing multiple  parties.  Third,  Judgments  on 
whether  and  bow  much  funding  will  be  pro- 
vided to  a  party  are  made  by  the  hearing 
board  and  If  the  fund  determination  is  ap- 
pealed, it  oould  not  be  a  basis  for  reversal 
of  the  basic  licensing  decision. 

In  1968,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  I  also  served  as 
Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Administrative  Conference  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  rulemaking. 

Our  Committee  proposed  to  the  Confer- 
ence a  recommendation  which  would  require 
government  departments  and  agencies  which 
adopted  rules  having  an  Impact  on  large 
numbers  of  citizens  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  citizens  to  express  their 
views,  reactions,  commente,  recommendations 
and  criticism  of  any  proposed  rule.  We  fur- 
ther proposed,  and  the  Conference  accepted 
after  heated  and  extensive  debate,  a  com- 
panion proposal  which  called  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  People's  Counsel  on  the  ground 
that  the  right  to  make  a  presentation  would 
be  an  empty  right  if  there  were  nox;  an  enec- 
tlve  means  of  Implementing  it.  The  same 


principle  applies  In  the  case  of  nuclear  li- 
censing. 

As  a  former  regulator,  I  believed  then,  and 
I  believe  equaUy  strongly  today,  that  the  ad- 
versary process  Is  essential  to  the  regulatory 
process,  but  to  be  effective,  the  advocacy  must 
be  equally  good  from  all  vlewpolnte.  To  me. 
this  means  the  ability  to  bring  Into  any  con- 
tested issue  the  scientific,  technical,  eco- 
nomic  and  legal  skills  essential  to  present- 
ing the  strongest  possible  case.  I  asstmie  every 
regulator  would  feel  that  his  or  her  Job  woiUd 
be  more  effective  If  there  were  assurance  of  a 
strong  presentation  by  citizen  groups  as  well 
as  by  industry  groups.  To  those  who  chlde« 
me,  contending  that  I  was  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  consumer  position  as  a  member  of 
the  regulatory  body  or  that  the  agency  staff 
played  the  role  of  seeking  out  the  pubUc  in- 
terest, my  response  was  that  the  members  of 
the  regulatory  agency  and  the  staff  counsel 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  arguing  the 
public  Interest  were  required  to  make  the 
necessary  balances  In  reaching  our  position; 
what  I  thought  was  required  was  an  all- 
out  advocate  for  the  consumers'  position  to 
enable  me  as  a  regulator  to  assess  their  argu- 
ments when  pitted  against  those  advanced  by 
representatives  of  the  Industry. 

In  my  view,  some  of  the  most  meaningful 
progress  in  recent  nuclear  licensing  has  been 
the  result  of  effective  presentetlons  made  on 
behalf  of  citizen  groups.  As  applications  for 
nuclear  licenses  move  from  a  trickle  to  a 
flood,  it  Is  going  to  be  more  impcK-tent  than 
ever  that  there  be  a  means  for  offering 
meaningful  and  effective  presentation  on 
behalf  of  consumer  groups  to  assist  the 
Ucensing  authorities  in  evaluating  applica- 
tions upon  which  they  must  pass.  If  it  la 
Important  that  this  advocacy  role  be  per- 
formed when  what  is  at  steke  are  rates, 
obviously.  It  must  be  even  more  essential 
when  a  significant  portion  of  the  decision- 
making process  involves  the  health  and  safety 
of  people. 

The  public  financing  proposal  Is  not  anti- 
nuclear.  In  fact,  it  is  a  proposal  which  shoiUd 
be  eqxiaUy  attractive  to  aU  parties.  Fre- 
quently, good  representation  can  mean 
shorter  representetion.  I  do  not  beUeve  a 
licensing  process,  whether  financed  In  part 
by  Federal  funds  or  not,  shoiUd  be  \ised  to 
thwart  the  objective  of  a  Ucensing  statute, 
but  rather  to  Implement  it.  I  think  this  can 
be  true  of  nuclear  licensing  and  I  aum  con- 
fident It  wUl  be. 

The  Energy  PoUcy  Task  Force  of  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  lu-ges  you  to 
support  this  legislation  to  ensure  the  public 
not  only  the  right  but  the  ablUty  to  partic- 
ipate in  decisions  regarding  nuclear  power 
reactors. 

Sincerely, 

Lee  C.  Whttb, 

Chairman. 

VI.  (c)  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Friends  of  the  Eabth, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  4. 1974. 
Hon.  Abrakak  RmicoFF, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicopf:  Friends  of  the 
Earth  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
Innovative  and  dUlgent  effortc  you  have  de- 
voted to  making  the  proposed  reorganization 
of  the  federal  energy  functions  a  success.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  your  leadership  that  most  of 
the  glaring  deficiencies  that  appeared  in  the 
biU  after  Ite  helter-skelter  passage  througn 
the  House  m  three  weeks — from  introduc- 
tion to  passage — last  December  have  been 
remedied  in  the  version  agreed  on  by  the 
Senate.  The  resp>onslble  manner  in  which  you 
have  acted,  especlaUy  with  regard  to  the  very 
real  dangers  posed  by  the  use  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials in  energy  generation,  is  admirable. 

Your  support  of  Senator  Kennedy's  amend- 
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ment  allowing  for  fltutndng  of  int«rvcnors 
who  have  bona  flde  questi  >ns  to  raise  In  nu- 
clear licensing  hearings  wi  s  particularly  wel- 
come, since  It  will  serve,   we  think,  to  bring 
these  proceedings  from  tl  elr  current  status 
of  being  pro  forma  public  relations  efforts  to 
one  of  being  forums  wher  i  serious  issues  are 
adjudicated  in  a  serious  a  id  thorough  man- 
ner to  the  benefit  of  the   public.  Up  untu 
now.  many  people  have  b  fen  vastly  disillu- 
sioned by  the  A£C  Itcensln  ;  process,  In  which 
they  were  often  too  poor  to  even  make  an 
appearance,    much    less     present    adequate 
scientific  dau.  They  have  left  AEC  proceed- 
ings with  ample  confirms  tlon  of  what  the 
cynics  have  said — that  theie  proceedings  ware 
stacked  against  the  IntervAor  from  the  start, 
both  fiscally  and  proceduAlly.  Many  of  tbeee 
people  have  found  It  lmp<  sslble  to  even  hire 
a  lawyer,  and  yet  they  a  s  their  opposition 
armed  to  the  teeth  with    xperts  and  attor- 
neys, and  they  erperlence :  irst  hand  the  alie- 
nation from  government  ■  hat  so  many  have 
felt.  Often,  groups  who  i  >uld  have  made  a 
significant   contribution     o   the   proceeding 
were  shut  out  because  of  :  ick  of  funds.  Even 
for  an  organization  such  \  s  ours,  with  a  na- 
tional   membership    and    much    vaster    re- 
sources than  coalitions  a    local  people,  the 
expense  of  participating   adequately  In  an 
AEC  licensing  hearing  is  pi  ahlbltlve.  You  can 
imagine,  then,  the  much  g  eater  burden  that 
groups  of  citizens  who  waj  t  to  participate  In 
appropriate  channels  in  <  ecialona  that  will 
directly  affect  their  lives,  1  sel  when  they  ap- 
proach an  AKC  licensing   ;)roceedlng.  There 
la  much  evidence  that  inte:  venors.  when  they 
are  able,  do  contribute  sut  stantively  to  such 
proceedings,  and  do  make    aluable  contribu- 
tions that  are  not  made  b|    the  InstltutlonaJ 
partlclpanta. 

The  Kennedy  amendmi  at  Is  an  experi- 
ment, an  attempt  to  see  w  lether  his  citizen 
energy  resource  can  be  mo*  i  fully  tapped  and 
developed  In  the  interest  if  good  and  open 
government,  Increased  heal  tx  and  safety,  and 
in  depersonalizing  federal  actions.  We  im- 
plore you  to  devote  all  yo  ir  efforts  in  con- 
ference to  seeing  that  tht  provision  is  not 
removed  from  the  bill.  We  eallze  that  this  is 
an  experiment,  but  we  are  confident  that  It 
contains  adequate  safegr  irds  against  an 
abuse:  Most  Important,  however,  la  the 
principle  that  la  embodle<  in  the  idea  be- 
hind the  experiment — that  government  can- 
not do  all  by  Itaelf  and  tbi  i  the  people  have 
the  abUlty  and  the  right  t  i  participate  and 
ooQtnbute  directly  in  thi  proceedings  of 
their  government,  and  thai  It  is  in  the  pub- 
lic and  national  Interest  f<  r  them  to  do  bo. 
We  alao  xirge  you  to  be  v  ibending  regard- 
ing other  changes  you  hi  ve  made  to  the 
structure  of  ERDA  and  N  JLC,  particularly 
the  development  of  a  dlvii  on  for  materials 
safeguards  in  NSLC,  an  assl  tant  administra- 
tor for  energy  conservatlo  i  in  ERDA.  and 
quallficatlona  for  the  heads  of  these  agencies 
and  their  divisions  that  »111  counter  the 
seemingly  inevitable  burea  icratlc  tendency 
of  federal  regulatory  agenc  as  to  become  In- 
undated by  former  reprei  mtatlves  of  the 
Industriee  they  regxdate.  1  'urther.  we  urge 
that  you  keep  automotlvei  research  in  tbe 
Environmental  Protection  ,  Lgency  to  Insun 
diligent  and  honest  efforti   In  that  field. 

We  think  the  outcome  of  your  efforts  ovar 
the  last  ten  months  Is  11  ustratlve  of  the 
best  qualities  that  Congre  s  as  a  delibera- 
tive body  can  bring  to  its  {  ubllc  service.  We 
hope  that  you  will  not  let  this  considerable 
•ffort  be  dUuted  by  a  O  nference  Report 
which  drops  the  many  ex<  client  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bUI. 
Sincerely. 

AnM    tOOSKVZLT. 

Legi*  ative  Director. 

Vin.  Flooe  Stati  ments 

(a)  Senator  Rlblcoff. 

(b)  Senator  Kennedy,  In^  ludlng  floor  de- 
bate on  Kennedy  Amendmen  ;. 
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(c)   Senator Metcalf. 

VIII.  (a)  Klotw  Statement — Senator  Rlbl- 
coff: 

KKNNEDT    AMENDMENT 
(PUBLIC    rUNSING) 

This  amendment  seeks  to  ensure  public 
participation  In  the  nuclear  licensing  and 
rulemaking  process  by  providing  for  public 
financing  of  citizen  Intervener  groups  which 
are  unable  to  pay  their  own  legal  and  tech- 
nical costs  and  which  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  developing  a  full  record  In  the 
proceedings. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearings  on  this 
bill,  there  was  persuasive  testimony  that  the 
current  situation  Is  one  analogous  to  David 
vs.  Goliath  when  public  interest  groups  face 
the  nuclear  power  Industry  before  the  ABC. 
Our  report  points  out  that  the  disparity  In 
financial  capability  between  the  two  sides— 
the  utilities  budgeting  from  tCO0,000  to  «1 
million  to  present  their  case  in  a  major  li- 
censing proceeding,  whUe  Intervenois  con- 
sider themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  raise 
•  150,000  to  present  their  side  of  the  case. 

The  Committee  focused  on  the  difficulty 
interveners  experience  in  presenting  experts 
and  technical  data  In  support  of  their  case.  It 
turns  out  that  thU  Is  help  that  often  money 
cannot  buy  because  most  of  these  experts  and 
this  expertise  is  contained  within  the  AEC 
and  U  unavailable  to  outside  interveners. 
Therefore,  we  remedied  this  problem  by  re- 
quiring the  NSLC  to  furnish  relevant  studies 
and  technical  assistance  to  any  party  to  a 
Commission  proceeding. 

But  this  stUl  leaves  the  problem  of  en- 
suring that  a  public  Interest  group,  even 
after  It  obtains  such  studies  and  asslstanoe, 
has  the  financial  resources  to  effectively 
mount  a  protracted  legal  fight  both  before 
the  Commission  and  in  the  courts.  The  Ken- 
nedy amendment  deals  with  that  problem  by 
providing  a  carefully  controlled  mechanism 
for  public  reimbursement  of  responsible 
groups.  There  are  clear  ellgibUlty  tests  based 
on  financial  need  and  the  quality  of,  contri- 
bution to  a  particular  proceeding.  The  Com- 
mission will  set  a  ceUing  on  amounts  to  be 
allocated  in  each  proceeding,  thereby  limit- 
ing expenditures  and  probably  also  the  num- 
ber of  participants  and  viewpoints  among 
cltlzen-lntervenor  groups. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  made  a  persuasive  case,  based  on  the 
statements  of  AEC  officials  themselves,  of  the 
valuable  contributions  that  have  been  made 
by  public  Interest  groups  In  licensing  cases.  1 
agree  that  such  contributions  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  that  public  financing,  with 
tight  controls.  Is  a  good  way  to  go  about  it. 
This  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  the  provisions  of  the  Commit- 
tee-reported bill,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Vni.  (b)  Floor  Statement,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy: 

(8)  Modified  Kennedy  amendment  No.  1791, 
making  provisions  for  payment  of  costs  and 
fees  to  eligible  parties  in  nuclear  licensing 
proceedings; 

AKKNDMXNT  NO.  1701 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1791. 

The  PKasmiNG  Omca.  The  amendment 
will  be  stoted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  dispense  wltb  further 
reading  of  the  ameadment. 

The  Peesidino  Opficex.  Without  objection, 
it  is  BO  ordered;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  wlU  be  printed  In  the  Raooio. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Recokd,  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  foUowlng: 


"•nruB  ▼ — COSTS  and 

"Sec.  601.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  hearing 
held    pursuant    to    section    189(a)    of    the 


Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  or  any  other 
agency  proceeding  for  the  granting,  suspend- 
ing, revoking,  or  amending  of  any  license  or 
construction  permit  or  implication  to  trans- 
fer control,  or  any  agency  proceeding  for  the 
Issuance  or  modification  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions dealing  with  the  activities  of  licensees, 
the  Nuclear  Safety  and  Licensing  Commis- 
sion shall,  upon  request,  reimburse  ellgiblt 
parties  for  the  cost  of  participation,  includ- 
ing reasonable  attorneys'  fees,  of  any  party 
in  any  related  hearing  or  agency  proceeding. 
The  amotmt  paid,  if  any,  shall  be  determined 
after  due  consideration  of  the  foUowiog 
factors: 

"(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  participation 
of  the  party  contributed  to  the  development 
of  facts.  Issues,  and  arguments  relevant  to 
the  hearing  or  proceeding. 

"(2)  The  abUity  of  the  party  to  pay  Its  own 
expenses. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  establish  a 
maximum  amount  to  be  allocated  to  each 
hearing  or  agency  proceeding  and  shall  ap- 
F>ortion  that  amount  among  the  parties  seek- 
ing reimbursement  of  costs  based  upon  the 
factors  enumerated  In  subsection  (a).  The 
maximum  amount  established  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  established  and  ad- 
Justed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Commission 
with  due  regard  to  the  following  factors: 
"  ( 1 )  The  actual  costs  of  public  participa- 
tion In  the  hearing  or  proceeding  based  upon 
a  nondupllcatlve  presentation  of  (^posing 
viewpoints  on  all  revelant  Issues. 

"(2)  The  cost  of  participation  in  the  hear- 
ing or  proceeding  of  the  Commission's  staff 
and  applicants  to  the  Commission. 

"(c)  Payment  of  costs  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  within  three  months  of  the 
date  on  which  a  final  decision  or  order  dis- 
posing of  essentially  all  of  the  matters  in- 
volved In  the  hearing  or  proceeding  Is  Issued 
by  the  Commission,  except  that  if  a  party 
establishes  that — 

"  ( 1 )  its  ability  to  participate  in  the  hear- 
ings or  proceeding  will  be  severely  Impaired 
by  the  failure  to  receive  funds  prior  to  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing  or  proceeding;  and 

"(3)  there  Is  reasonable  likelihood  that  its 
participation  will  help  develop  facts.  Issues, 
and  argtunents  relevant  to  the  hearing  or 
proceeding. 

•  •  •  •  • 

then  the  Commission  shall  make  from  time 
to  time  (but  at  least  quarterly)  advance  pay- 
ments to  permit  the  party  to  participate  cr 
to  continue  to  participate  meaningfully  In 
the  hearing  or  proceeding  with  due  Tf^guA 
to  the  maximum  amount  payable  for  costs 
of  this  hearing  or  proceeding  and  the  pos- 
sible requests  for  reimbursement  of  costs  of 
other  parties. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  Judicial  review 
artslng  out  of  an  appeal  of  a  decision  reached 
In  a  hearing  <»>  agency  proceeding  before  the 
Commission,  tlie  court  may  (xrder  the  Com- 
mission to  reimburse  a  party  for  all  costs 
incurred  In  the  course  of  such  Judicial  re- 
view, including  reasonable  attorneys'  fees.  If 
such  party  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  upon  the  adoption  by  the 
Commission  of  regulations  implementing 
them  or  upon  the  expiration  of  ninety  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section,  which- 
ever first  occurs.  Ttils  section  shall  apply  to 
all  hearings,  agency  proceetUngs,  and  Judicial 
proceedings  in  whl(^  final  decisions  or  or- 
ders dlepnelng  of  eaeentlaUy  all  of  the  Issues 
Involved  In  the  hearing  or  proceeding  or  final 
orders  of  courts  have  not  been  Issued  by  the 
Ootnmlsslon  or  court  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  and  to  all  hear- 
ings, agency  proceedings,  and  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings commenced  after  such  date  of  en- 
actment. In  the  case  of  any  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings pending  when  this  section  Is  en- 
acted, the  reimbursement  of  costs  provided 
for  in  this  paragraph  shall  apply  only  to  costs 
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isferred  to  In  subsection  (d)  and  not  to  oosts 
of  tbs  hearing  or  prooeedlng  being  reviewed. 

"(f)  Notlilng  in  this  section  shall  diminish 
any  right  which  any  party  may  have  to  col- 
Isct  any  costs,  including  attorneys'  fees,  un- 
der any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(g)  The  authority  to  make  payments  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  hear- 
ings, agency  proceedings,  or  Judicial  proceed- 
ings arising  out  of  such  hearings  or  pro- 
ceedings. If  the  hearings  or  proceedings  com- 
mence later  than  three  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

''(h)(1)  Any  decision  made  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  re- 
viewable to  the  same  extent  as  any  other 
Commission  decision,  except  that  no  stay 
may  be  issued  based  upon  any  alleged  viola- 
tion of  this  section  and  no  court  order  de- 
termining that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
have  been  violated  Shall,  solely  as  a  result  of 
that  determination,  require  a  reversal  of  the 
Commission's  decision  with  respect  to  any 
other  issue. 

"(2)  Any  determination  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  a  final 
and  appealable  order  within  the  meaning  of 
section  2342  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
if  the  Commission  determines  that  the  party, 
although  not  financially  able  to  participate 
meaningfully  in  the  hearing  of  proceeding, 
la  nonetheless  not  entitled  to  the  relief  re- 
quested. 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Mr.  Kenne>t.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  It 
is  in  order  for  me  to  modify  the  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  add  on  page  2,  line  7,  the 
word  "eligibility"  before  the  word  "factors." 

The  PREsmiNG  OmcEK.  The  Senator  has 
the  right  to  modify  his  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  President,  I  am  calling 
up  my  Amendment  No.  1791  to  S.  2744  for 
myself.  Senator  Statforo.  and  other  Senators 
wlio  have  Joined  us  In  cos;K3nsorlng  this 
amendment. 

At  tbe  outset,  I  commend  the  manager  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  'Ribtcott)  and  the  minority 
manager  (Mr.  Pekct)  for  their  work  on  this 
measure.  Their  able  leadership  In  charting 
a  course  through  the  Jurisdictional  and  sub- 
stantive difficulties  surrounding  this  matter 
deserves  our  respect. 

I  believe  the  bill  facilitates  national  goals 
described  in  the  purposes  clause  of  develop- 
ing and  increasing  the  efficiency  and  reliabil- 
ity of  use  of  all  energy  sources,  of  increasing 
the  level  of  our  self-sufBclency  in  energy  and 
of  advancing  the  goals  of  restoring,  protect- 
ing, and  enhancing  environmental  quality. 

The  Commission  will  set  the  maximum 
amount  for  each  proceeding,  and  it  will  be 
based  on  the  actual  expenses  of  participants, 
based  on  a  comparison  with  costs  of  appli- 
cants in  regulatory  agencies.  The  Commis- 
sion will  determine  who  Is  eligible. 

The  two  criteria  would  be,  first  of  all.  the 
issue  of  need,  and,  secondly,  tbe  contribu- 
tion to  raising  facts.  Issues,  and  arguments 
relative  to  the  proceedings. 

This  Is  the  second  element  of  eligibility. 

First,  the  group  has  to  qualify  as  a  party 
and  meet  the  Commission's  fairly  stringent 
criteria.  That  has  been  set  forth  In  the  regu- 
lations In  section  2.714.  So  the  Commission 
will  ultimately  decide  how  to  apportion  a 
total  sum  among  the  parties,  and  also  will 
decide  whether  Inability  of  the  party  to 
iustaln  Itself,  the  likelihood  of  contributing 
to  the  final  result.  Justifies  the  award  to 
meet  costs  during  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. 

Our  amendment  simply  extends  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  participation  established  by 
the  committee  in  preparing  this  legislation 
to  Include  the  payment  of  legal  fees  and 
technical  expert  costs  for  eligible  parties  to 
nuclear   powerplant   licensing   proceedings. 


The  amendment  we  are  offering,  we  believe, 
is  in  keeping  with  those  objectives. 

Also,  It  Is  in  keeping  with  the  increasing 
recognition  by  courts,  by  Congress,  and  by 
the  public,  that  tbere  is  a  legitimate  desire 
for  public  participation  in  regulatory  mat- 
ters, a  desire  which  can  beet  be  realized  by 
insuring  that  citizens  have  a  more  equal 
opportunity  to  represent  their  viewpoint  and 
their  concerns  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

We  believe  that  full  puUlc  participation 
requires  that  the  parties  presenting  their 
views  before  the  reg^atory  agency  have  a 
full  and  adequate  oiq>ortiuilty  to  present  In- 
formation and  evidence  at  each  stage  of  the 
licensing  proceeding.  In  fact,  by  providing 
that  opportunity  In  the  regulatory  process,  it 
Is  more  likely  to  avoid  the  delays  of  court 
action. 

We  conctir  with  the  belief  expressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Safety  and  Licens- 
ing Appeal  Panel  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Alan  S.  Rosenthal,  that — 

"The  end  of  providing  the  Nation  with 
power  generated  in  a  safe  and  environmen- 
tally sound  manner  Is  enhanced  and  not  re- 
tarded when  there  are  effective  and  respon- 
sible Interventions  In  licensing  proceedings." 

Mr.  Rosenthal  Is  In  perhaps  the  most  ad- 
vantageous position  to  make  such  an  asser- 
tion. As  Chairman  of  the  Panel  which  hears 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  AEC  hear- 
ing boards,  he  has  the  opportunity  to  Jtidge 
the  value  of  public  interventions. 

Some  private  utilities,  who  also  must  pay 
for  their  legal  fees  and  technical  expert  fees 
but  do  so  through  taking  them  as  tax  deduc- 
tions, claim  that  the  public  should  not  be  al- 
lowed Into  these  proceedings  at  all.  Tet,  the 
reality,  which  many  of  them  acknowledge,  la 
that  the  final  result  of  public  participation 
frequently  has  been  improvements  In  plant 
design  or  safety  procediu-es  or  environmental 
protections. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Rosenthal  testified  to  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  this  year  that — 

"In  several  Instances,  the  result  of  such 
scrutiny  (by  regulatory  agencies  of  Issues 
raised  by  public  Interest  intervenors)  has 
been  the  imposition  of  conditions  on  the 
permit  or  license,  or  some  other  affirmative 
board  action,  designed  to  Insure  a  safer  and 
more   environmentally   sound   reactor  .  .  ." 

Therefore,  I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  key  issue  Is  how  to  best 
assure  the  representation  of  the  public  inter- 
est intervenors. 

In  that  regard,  I  want  to  quote  from  a 
letter  from  Lee  White,  former  member  of  tbe 
Federal  Power  Conunission,  who  has  written 
In  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  White  stated: 

"As  a  former  regulator.  I  believed  then,  and 
I  believe  equally  strongly  today,  that  the  ad- 
versary process  is  essential  to  the  regulatory 
process,  but  to  be  effective,  the  advocacy 
must  be  equally  good  from  all  viewpoints. 
To  me,  this  means  the  ability  to  bring  into 
any  contested  issue  the  scientific,  technk;al, 
economic  and  legal  skills  essential  to  pre- 
senting the  strongest  possible  case.  I  assume 
every  regulator  would  feel  that  his  or  her 
Job  would  be  more  effective  if  there  were 
assurance  of  a  strong  presentation  by  citizen 
groups  as  well  as  by  Industry  groups." 

He  also  answered  the  question  of  those 
who  argue  that  the  Commission  and  the 
regulatory  agency  staff  are  themselves  ob- 
ligated to  represent  the  public  interest  and 
therefore  the  public  Interveners  are  not 
essential. 

He  said: 

"To  those  who  chlded  me.  contending  that 
I  was  supposed  to  represent  the  consumer 
position  as  a  member  of  the  regulatory  body 
or  that  the  agency  staff  played  the  role  of 
seeking  out  the  public  Interest,  my  response 
was  that  the  members  of  the  regulatory 
agency  and  the  staff  counsel  assigned  the 


req;>onslblIlty  of  arguing  were  required  to 
make  the  necessary  balances  in  reaching  our 
position;  what  I  thought  was  required  was 
an  all-out  advocate  for  the  consiuuers'  posi- 
tion to  enable  me  as  a  regulator  to  nnsonn 
their  arguments  when  pitted  against  those 
advanced  by  representatives  of  the  Industry." 

Mr.  White  also  stated,  and  we  believe 
this  as  well: 

"The  public  financing  proposal  Is  not  antl- 
nuclear.  In  fact,  it  is  a  proposal  which  should 
be  equally  attractive  to  all  parties.  Fre- 
quently, good  representation  can  mean 
shorter  representation  .  .  ." 

This  view  apparently  Is  shared  by  an 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Board,  which 
urged  In  New  York  3  weeks  age,  "All  peti- 
tioners to  retain  legal  counsel,  if  possible, 
although  acknowledging  that  this  is  net 
mandatory  under  the  Commission's  rules  of 
practice."  The  reason  given  was  that  it  would 
aid  In  consolidating  their  efforts,  remove 
duplication  and  overlapping,  and  therefore 
shorten  the  length  of  the  proceedings. 

Since  our  amendment  provides  for  a  set 
maximum  for  each  proceeding  and  allows 
the  Commission  to  establish  rules  and  pro- 
cedures to  permit  tbe  nondupllcatlve  pres- 
entation of  oppoeing  viewpoints  on  all  rele- 
vant Issues,  we  believe  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  will  be  to  constrain  dilatory 
tactics  by  interveners. 

The  amendment  Is  endorsed  by  the  sec- 
tion of  individual  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  which 
stated: 

"Considering  the  valuable  contributions 
made  by  public  participants  and  the  high 
cost  of  public  participation,  according  ad- 
judicatory rights  without  providing  for  a 
method  to  Implement  such  rights  results  In 
a  practical  subversion  of  the  right  to  a  hear- 
ing. Thus  costs  and  attorneys'  fees  must  be 
awarded  to  the  pubUc  Interest  litigant  who 
can  make  a  productive  contribution  to  tbe 
bearing  process." 

Once  again,  our  amendment  Is  designed  to 
provide  this  opportunity  within  reasonable 
restraints.  Thus,  the  Commission,  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  is  to  Judge  whether  the 
citizen  group  or  ether  public  interest  inter- 
vener. In  addition  to  shewing  financial  need. 
has  helped  or  demonstrates  reasonable  like- 
lihood that  it  will  help  to  develop  facts, 
Issues,  and  arguments  relevant  to  the  regu- 
latory review  proceeding. 

Essentially,  the  role  of  the  public  partici- 
pant, the  role  which  Justifies  providing  the 
necessary  payment  of  his  costs,  is  that  he 
assists  the  decisionmaker  by  presenting  in- 
formation and  viewpoints  that  be  might 
otherwise  not  receive. 

Thus  In  a  March  13.  1974  decision  of  the 
Atomic  Safety  and  Licensing  Appeal  Board, 
the  Board  disputed  the  utUl^  argument 
which  challenged  the  value  of  public  partici- 
pation, in  these  words : 

"Our  own  experience — garnered  In  the 
course  of  the  review  of  initial  decisions  and 
underlying  reconunendations  in  an  appre- 
ciable number  of  contested  cases — teaches 
that  .  .  .  public  participation  in  licensing 
proceedings  not  only  'can  provide  valuable 
assistance  to  the  adjudicatory  process."  but 
on  frequent  occasions  demonstrably  has  done 
so.  It  does  no  disservice  to  the  diligence  of 
either  applicants  generally  or  the  regulatory 
staff  to  note  that  many  of  the  substantial 
safety  and  environmental  Issues  which  have 
received  the  scrutiny  of  licensing  boards  and 
appeal  beards  were  raised  in  the  first  In- 
stance by  an  (public  Interest)  intervenor." 

Tet,  ova  concern  Is  that  citizen  groups 
are  more  and  more  frequently  falling  to 
participate — not  because  the  Commission 
feels  they  have  nothing  relevant  to  con- 
tribute— but  because  they  do  not  have  funds 
to  pay  their  attorneys  or  to  prepare  their 
cases. 

I  have  nearly  10  instances  where  this  has 
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ruled  In  favor 
that  they  had 
pequately  present 
ig  board  on  cer- 
er  the  applicant 
[)perate  the  reac- 
ratlng  history  at 
the  event  of  an 
Ible,  whether  the 
tilty  Is  too  dense 


occurred  In  the  past,  and  i-hlch  I  placed  In 
the  Record  on  August  1 !,  1974.  at  page 
28013  o:i  Introduclnf^  this  measure. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  classl ;  examples  of  the 
potential  public  loss  result  ng  from  the  fail- 
ure to  provide  funding  to  assure  adequate 
public  participation  involves  proposed  con- 
struction of  two  nuclear  plints  In  San  Diego 
County.  On  June  21,  1974,  ^e  Atomic  Safety 
and  Licensing  Appeal  Boai 
of  the  public  citizen  grou 
not  had  an  opportunity  to 
their  case  before  the  hear 
tain  specific  Issues — whetl 
Is  technically  qualified  to 
tors  based  upon  a  poor  opi 
Its  first  reactor,  whether  1 
accident    evacuation  Is  . 

population  In  the  site  vlc_,..._,   ._ 

for  the  deploying  of  nuclearjreaotors,  whether 
underground  siting  of  the  fclant  Is  a  prefer- 
able alternative.  Yet,  becaqse  they  have  In- 
sumclent  funds  It  Is  likely  tley  will  be  unable 
to  present  their  case.  j 

Here  Is  an  instance  wBere  the  Appeals 
Board  felt  the  Issues  they  irere  raising  were 
substantial  and  deserved  J  ^ull  hearing. 

Yet  that  hearing  may  n*t  take  place  be- 
cause the  group  does  not  hate  sufficient  funds 
to  pursue  the  matter. 

Many  of  these  groups  ha 
past  for  payment  of  their  I 
expert  costs  to  the  AEC.  It 
Ing  that  all  have  been  t 
most  recent  refusal  occu: 
1974,  Involvtog  a  Saginaw, 
The  regulatory  staff  res] 
zens  group  request  In  the 
eluded  these  words: 

"The  Commission  has  dei 
tlon  In  the  recent  past  a: 
the  grounds  that  the  Co 
neither  statutory  nor 
which  would  authorize  the 
clal  and  technical  asslstai 
venor) 

The  amendment  will  pro4de  that  author 
Izatlon. 

It  wm  provide  that  auttjorizatlon  in  the 
following  manner  and  wltl  reasonable  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  thatlauthorlzatlon. 

First,  regarding  ellglbUltyJpubllc  financing 
Is  to  be  available  to  responllble  parties  who 
demonstrate  financial  nee4  and  who  can 
establish  that  their  participation  has  or  Is 
reasonably  likely  to  help  dewlop  facta,  Issues, 
and  arguments  relevant 
proceeding. 

Second,  the  Commission 
a  maximum  amount  to  be 
hearing.  This  will  do  more 
on  the  upper  limit  on  exi. 
also  encourage  consoUdatlo 
the  non-dupllcatlve  presen 
viewpoints  on  all  relevant 

Third,   judgments  as  to „ 

made  by  the  Commission  a^d  If  that  judg 
ment  is  appealed,  the  amendiient  specifically 
provides   that  the  decision  '      ■  - 
basis  for  reversing  the  subs 
decision. 

Finally,  the  amendment  wdl  provide  only  a 
3-year  authority  to  permit  tjie  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  practices  and  re- 
sults of  the  payment  of  Intefvenor  costs. 

Fourth,  the  tunendment 
the  case  of  court  proceeding' 
award  legal  and  technical 
finds  that  an  Intervener  Is 

and  Is  presenting  relevant  _, ^.. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendnient  Is  endorsed 
by  the  section  on  Individual  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  National  WUdlUe  Federation,  the 
Environmental  Defense  Pu^d.  the  Sierra 
Club,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  J  Environmental 
Action,  the  Environmental  Ptjicy  Center,  the 


appealed  in  the 
^al  and  technical 
1  my  understand- 
rned  down.  The 
^ed   on   July   10, 

Ilch.,  group. 
3nse  to  the  cltl- 

aglnaw  case  In- 

|t  with  this  ques- 
resolved  It  on 
alsslon  '.  .  .  has 
katory  authority 
rant  of  (finan- 
ce to  an  Inter- 


the  regulatory 

Jill  also  establish 

fllocated  to  each 

I  place  a  check 

Qdltures.  It  will 

of  groups  and 

jtlon  of  opposing 

ues. 

funding  will   be 


ould  no^  be  a 
ittve  licensing 


ovldes  that  In 
the  court  may 

Xpert  fees  If  It 
financial  need 

kterlal. 


National    Resources    Defense 
Public  Citizen,  Inc. 


Council,    and 


I  urge  Us  adoption 

Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  Kennedt.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Pastobe.  First,  Mr.  President,  i  com- 
pliment the  Senator,  because  I  think  he  has 
pitched  his  amendment  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But,  under  the  clrcvunstances,  I  think 
that  possibly,  for  the  time  being,  it  goes  a 
bit  too  far. 

I  realize  that  certain  bona  fide  objectors 
to  the  establishment  of  a  nuclear  plant  or 
the  granting  of  a  construction  license  might 
feel  that  they  are  without  funds,  and  I  can 
understand  that  the  matter  of  expert  wit- 
nesses should  be  within  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  But  what  the  Senator  Is  suggest- 
ing here  U  that  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  begin  to  pay  lawyers.  The  minute 
you  begin  to  do  that,  you  generate  untra- 
lance  chasers,  people  who  Just  go  out  for  the 
sake  of  being  paid  by  the  Government. 

This  is  a  complicated  amendment  and 
has  many  ramifications.  I  think  the  matter 
should  be  studied,  either  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee or  by  the  Oovemment  Operations 
Committee,  to  see  whether  somehow  we  can 
come  up  with  some  guidelines  that  will 
make  some  sense,  that  will  take  care  of  peo- 
ple who  cannot  Interpose  an  objection  be- 
cause they  are  without  funds.  That  has  to 
be  taken  into  account,  because,  after  tUl. 
they  might  have  a  legitimate  reason  to 
object. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  begin  to  pay 
lawyers,  it  means  that  we  have  to  start  from 
the  bottom,  right  up  to  the  Supreme  Court; 
and  by  the  time  we  are  through,  we  are 
going  to  empty  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  will  kUl 
off  the  program. 

I  hope  the  Senator  would  give  serious 
consideration  to  not  pursuing  the  amend- 
ment, although  I  shall  not  resist  him  on  it. 
I  think  It  is  done  in  full  sincerity  and  is 
done  for  good  purpose;  but  I  think  that  the 
amendment  at  this  time  needs  to  be  ex- 
plored more.  We  need  to  go  Into  this  matter 
a  great  deal  further. 

Next  year.  God  willing,  I  will  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  matter,  to  see  if  we  can  reach 
some  reasonable  adjustment. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  pursue  this 
matter;  but  if  he  does,  I  will  not  Interpose 
an  objection,  because  I  do  not  think  it  will 
see  the  light  of  day  in  conference. 

Mr.  Baicer.  Mr.  President.  wUI  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  President,  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  he,  of  course,  is  the  senior  member  on 
the  Senate  side. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  substance 
of  this  concern  in  our  previous  hearings.  At 
that  time,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  notwlth- 
sUndlng  that  we  have  had  a  more  thorough 
ventilation  anU  understanding  of  the  con- 
cerns and  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
public,  fo-callod.  in  the  siting  and  licensing 
procedure  for  fission  power  plants,  there 
might  be  a  middle  ground. 

I  hope  we  might  explore  the  middle 
ground,  as  we  did  in  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  That  Is,  to  recognize  that 
we  ought  to  encourage  public  participation 
in  these  hearings  and  the  public  examina- 
tion of  the  safety  aspects  and  the  opera- 
tional aspects  of  fission  power  reactors.  But 
we  ought  not  create  a  positive  incentive  for 
people  to  engage  in  possibly  protracted  liti- 
gation over  these  matters.  I  suggested  In 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  not 
as  an  amendment  but  as  a  suggestion,  that 
we  consider  the  public  financing  from  the 
Public   Treasury   of   the   cost    of   participa- 


tion— except  for  attorney's  fees.  It  would 
Include  the  cost  of  expert  witnesses,  of 
travel  expenses,  and  the  like.  It  would  stop 
Just  short  of  creating  an  opportunity  for 
attorneys  to  be  paid  from  the  Public  Treas- 
ury for  what  might,  to  some,  be  a  tempta- 
tion to  prolong  and  extend  litigation  that 
otherwise  was  not  so  obviously  desired. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Kennedy  amendment,  and  I 
send  it  to  the  desk.  I  do  not  ask  the  clerk 
to  state  It  at  this  time.  I  do  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  to  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendment 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bbcoro,  as 
follows: 

'On  page  2,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  ',  in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney's  fees,'. 

"On  page  4,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  '.  In- 
cluding reasonable  attorneys'  fees,'. 

"On  page  4,  between  lines  19  and  20.  insert 
the  following: 

"(f)  (I)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "coet  of  participation  of  any  party  at 
any  related  hearing  or  agency  proceeding' 
and  the  term  'costs  Incurred  in  the  cotvse 
of  Judicial  review'  shall  not  Include  attor- 
neys' fees. 

"On  page  4,  line  20,  strike  out  '(f)'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(2)'." 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  that  he  hopes  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  desist  from  offering  this 
amendment  and  that  If  It  is  offered,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  not  oppose 
it  at  this  time,  I  will  forbear  from  offering 
my  amendment  to  the  Kennedy  amendment 
now. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts  will  not  press  the  amendment  at 
this  time.  However.  If  he  doea,  I  hope  very 
much  that  before  the  conferees  accept  such 
an  amendment,  they  will  consider  the  middle 
ground  to  which  I  have  Just  alluded  and 
which  we  considered  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings  In  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

Mr.  RiBicoFF.  Mr.  President,  thla  amend- 
ment seeks  to  insure  public  participation  la 
the  nuclear  licensing  and  rulemaking  proc- 
ess by  providing  for  public  financing  of 
citizen  Intervener  groups  which  are  unable 
to  pay  their  own  legal  and  technical  cost* 
and  which  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
developing  a  full  record  In  the  proceedings. 
During  the  course  of  our  hearings  on  this 
bill,  there  was  persuasive  testimony  that  the 
current  situation  is  one  analagous  to  David 
against  Goliath  when  public  Interest  groups 
face  the  nuclear  power  Industry  before  the 
AEC,  Our  report  points  out  that  the  disparity 
in  financial  capability  between  the  two 
sides — the  utilities  budgeting  from  $600,000 
to  $1  million  to  present  their  case  In  a  major 
licensing  proceeding,  while  Intervenors  con- 
sider themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  raise 
$150,000  to  present  their  side  of  the  case. 

The  committee  focused  on  the  difficulty 
interveners  exjierience  In  presenting  experts 
and  technical  data  in  support  of  their  case. 
The  problem  was  partially  remedied  by  a 
committee  amendment — section  206 — which 
requires  the  NSLC  to  furnish  relevant  studies 
and  technical  assistance  to  any  party  to  a 
Commission  proceeding. 

But  this  still  leaves  the  problem  of  insur- 
ing that  a  public  Interest  group,  even  after  it 
obtains  such  studies  and  assistance,  will 
have  the  financial  resources  to  mount  an  ef- 
fective legal  fight  both  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  in  the  courts.  The  Kennedy  amend- 
ment deals  with  that  problem  by  providing 
a  carefully  controlled  mechanism  for  public 
reimbursement  of  responsible  groups.  There 
are  clear  eligibility  tests  based  on  financial 
need  and  the  quality  of  contribution  to  a 
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particular  proceeding.  The  Commission  will 
get  a  ceiling  on  amounts  to  be  allocated  In 
each  proceeding,  thereby  limiting  expendi- 
tures and  probably  also  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants and  viewpoints  among  cltlzen-in- 
tervenor  groups. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  made  a  persuasive  case,  based  on  the 
statements  of  AEC  officials  themselves,  of  the 
valuable  contributions  that  have  been  made 
by  public  interest  groups  to  licensing  cases.  I 
agree  that  such  contributions  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  that  public  financing,  with 
tight  controls,  is  a  good  way  to  go  about  it. 

This  amendment  Is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  the  provisions  of  the  Commit- 
tee-reported bill,  and  I  \irge  Its  adoption. 

This  is  a  very  controversial  amendment. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see are  knowledgeable  and  concerned.  Sena- 
tors and  citizens  in  this  entire  field,  and  they 
know  there  Is  a  vacuum  that  has  to  be  filled. 
We  certainly  must  find  a  way  to  open  these 
complex,  expensive  issues  in  which  one  side 
has  all  the  marbles  and  the  other  side  has 
nothmg,  to  have  a  sense  of  fairness  and 
understanding. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Percy, 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member,  is  quite 
concerned  about  this  amendment.  He  has 
some  questions,  and  he  has  asked  that  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  at  which  time 
he  will  come  to  the  Chamber  to  have  a  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PaxsmiNG  Officxr.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  P^T.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tinanimous 
consent  that  the  order  lor  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  I'xrct.  Mr.  President,  I  shotild  like  to 
address  my  comments  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxknedt). 
The  administration  has  indicated  its  op- 
position to  the  amendment  as  originally  In- 
troduced, others  have  felt  that  it  could  be 
an  amendment  that  would  create  opportuni- 
ties for  mischief,  and  that  It  would  not  really 
serve  any  worthy  purpose. 

I  have  worked  with  the  8enat(»r  from 
Massachusetts  and  have  noted  the  redrafting 
of  the  amendment  which  has  been  accom- 
plished in  an  attempt  to  overcome  certain 
objections  that  have  been  raised.  R>r  ex- 
ample, careful  redrafting  has  been  carried 
out  along  these  lines: 

First.  Any  party  to  a  proceeding.  Including 
the  potential  licensee,  could  be  eligible  for 
reimbursement. 

Second,  Only  the  Commission,  not  the  util- 
ities, would  pay  legal  fees  of  other  parties. 
Third.  The  payments  would  come  out  of 
the  Commission's  budget,  so  they  would  have 
to  be  Justified  to  Congress  at  appropriation 
time. 

Fourth.  Payments  by  the  Commission  are 
permissive,  not  mandatory,  and  this  has  been 
clarified,  by  the  insertion  of  the  phrase 
"reimburse  to  eligible  parties  for,"  on  page  2, 
lines  2  and  8,  and  the  Inaertlon  of  the  word 
"ellgibUity"  before  "factors"  on  page  2,  line  7. 
The  effect  of  these  amendments  Is  to 
clarify  that  the  Commission  has  full  dis- 
cretion in  determining  whom  to  fund.  Only 
eligible  parties — eligible  as  determined  by 
the  Commission — ^need  be  fmuled,  azul  tlun 
only  in  the  amounts  determined  by  the  Oom- 
mlssion. 

Mr.  Keknedt.  The  Senator  has  correctly 
interpreted  the  changes  from  the  Initial 
smendment  to  the  one  that  we  are  now  con> 
Blderlng. 

Mr.  FxBCT.  Last,  recipients  would  have  to 
meet  the  two  tests  of:  first,  oontrUratlng  to 
the  development  of  relevant  facts  and  issues 


and,  second,  ability  to  pay.  These  two  tests 
are  applied  by  the  Commission.  There  is  no 
absolute  requirement  for  funding  of  parties 
to  a  proceeding. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  those  changes  have  now 
been  made. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  minority  will 
remove  its  objection  at  this  time  to  the 
amendment  being  accepted,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  nilnols 
should  like  to  consult  again  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  with  his  colleagues  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  objections  previously 
raised  have  now  been  met. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois,  after  checking 
with  representatives  of  the  administration 
and  listening  to  their  arguments,  would  want 
to  reserve  the  right  to  object  in  conference  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  amendment  if,  at  that 
time,  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  amendment — which  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward meeting  those  objections — still  are  de- 
termined not  to  have  answered  them  fully 
and  completely. 

Mr.  President,  I  remove  any  objection  now 
and  would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MrrcALF.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  offer 
my  support  for  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
and  commend  him  for  focusing  his  concern 
on  the  role  of  the  public  intervener  in  nu- 
clear licensing  and  rulemaking  proceedings. 
These  are  the  parties  who  are  the  Davids 
fighting  the  Goliaths.  They  are  continuously 
underfunded,  understaffed  and  underesti- 
mated in  their  attempts  to  challenge  and  to 
change  the  "fait  accompli"  decisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  staff  and  licens- 
ing officials. 

Chairman  RisrcoPF  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  has  placed  in  the  Rjbcoro  from  time  to 
time  a  packet  of  press  clippings  showing 
very  serious  potentials  of  sabotage,  theft,  un- 
safe construction  and  operation  of  nuclear 
plants  and  unsafe  transportation  and  storage 
of  nuclear  materials,  nuclear  leaks,  human 
errors,  and  so  forth.  These  are  not  stories  on 
page  1,  today,  but  they  could  be  tomorrow. 
They  are  alarming  enough  for  us  to  take  pre- 
ventive steps  now. 

The  public  intervenors  provide  the  only 
adversary  voice  in  what  Congress  intended  to 
be  adversary  proceedings  in  which  the  pub- 
lic would  be  assured  that  nuclear  facilities 
would  be  sited,  constructed  and  operated  in 
a  safe  and  efficient  manner. 

The  magnitude  of  this  watchdog  task 
is  overwhelming. 

As  of  May  1,  1974.  there  were  43  nuclear 
generating  plants  licensed  to  c^jerate;  54 
construction  permits  had  been  granted;  58 
construction  permits  were  under  appeal;  63 
more  plants  were  on  order;  21  additional 
plants  were  publicly  announced,  for  a  total 
of  229  plants  demanding  NSLC's  attention.  A 
year  ago  the  total  was  170  plants.  Estimates 
run  from  13  plants  on  line— (^>erating — in 
1970  to  1,000  by  the  year  2000.  an  awesome 
projection — given  the  fact  that  human 
safety  will  be  the  primary  concern  of  the 
NSLC.  Potential  capacity  for  nuclear  plants 
is  expected  to  rise  from  some  100,000  this 
year  to  600,000  by  1990. 

At  the  ouxnent,  we  must  rely  on  the  hit  or 
miss  Intervention  of  well-meanlng  parties 
using  whatever  fimds  they  can  scrape  up.  In 
order  to  get  a  balanced  record  In  Commission 
decisionmaking.  It  Is  almost  axiomatic  that 
the  Commission  Is  presently  biased  in  push- 
ing nuclear  povror  facilities.  And  I  dont 
think  that  we  can  be  assured  that  this  bias 
will  disappear  even  if  the  nuclear  promo- 
tional arm  Is  separated  from  the  regulatory 
arm  by  the  ERDA  Act. 

The  only  way  we  can  get  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced record  Is  to  be  certain  that  those  who 
have  a  legitimate  Interest  and  can  help  de- 
velop the  record  with  facts  and  issues  will 


be  fully  compensated  for  their  litigation,  as 
well  as  their  witnesses  and  lawyers,  where, 
of  course,  they  cannot  afford  such  an  Inter- 
vention. 

I  want  to  say  that  because  of  my  concern 
for  a  truly  balanced  record  In  these  proceed- 
ings. I  introduced  amendment  No.  1789 
which  would  establish  an  Office  of  Public 
Counsel  in  the  Nuclear  Licensing  smd  Safety 
Commission  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
public  by  involving  himself  in  Commission 
proceedings,  in  civil  court  cases,  as  well  as 
to  conduct  his  own  discovery  and  sttulies 
of  potential  problems.  Such  Public  Counsel 
would  be  lnde{>endent  of  the  Commission's 
regulatory  staff,  and  authorized  to  appoint 
his  own  personnel  and  experts  and  to  con- 
tract out  his  own  expertise. 

It  was  my  intention  to  call  up  this  amend* 
ment.  However,  if  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's public  intervener  amendment  is 
adopted,  I  shall  not  offer  my  amendment 
because  I  feel  that  the  opportunities  afforded 
under  the  Kennedy  proposal  are  sufficient  to 
develop  a  public  dialogue  on  actions  by  the 
Commission.  In  particular,  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal will  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  two 
amendments  which  I  previously  offered,  and 
which  were  approved,  relating  to  informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance  and  the  removal 
of  trade  secret  and  interagency  memo  exemp- 
tions from  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Nevertheless,  I  shall  be  carefully  watching 
the  results  of  these  amendments  in  the  legis- 
lative process — and  if  enacted  into  law.  In 
their  Implementation.  Equally  Important  to 
watch  will  be  the  activities  of  the  Consumer 
Protection  Administrator  in  nuclear  pro- 
ceedings after  the  CPA  act  is  enacted  and 
implemented.  Thus,  If  these  efforts  to 
protect  the  public  are  not  enough,  it  still 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  "People's 
Counsel"  vrtthln  the  new  NSLC. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  amend- 
ment No.  1791  and  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RiBicoFF.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  amendment  be  accepted. 

The  Prxsidinc  Officer.  (Mr.  William 
L.  Scott)  .  The  Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  RiBicoFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RnucoFF.  Mr.  President.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  Kennedy  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Vni.  (c)  Floor  Statement.  Senator  Metcalf : 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  offer 
my_support  for  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
and  commend  him  for  focusing  his  concern 
on  the  role  of  the  public  intervenor  in  nu- 
clear licensing  and  rulemaking  proceedings. 
These  are  the  parties  who  are  the  Davids 
fighting  the  Goliaths.  They  are  contlnaouaty 
underfunded,  understaffed  and  underesti- 
mated in  their  attempts  to  challenge  and  to 
change  the  "fait  accompli"  decisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  staff  and 
licensing  officials. 

Chairman  Ribicoff  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  has  placed  in  the  Record  from  time  to 
time  a  packet  of  press  clippings  showing  very 
serious  potentials  of  sabotage,  theft,  unsafe 
construction  and  operation  of  nuclear  plants 
and  unsafe  transportation  and  storage  of 
nuclear  materials,  nuclear  leaks,  human 
errors,  and  so  forth.  These  are  not  stories  on 
page  1,  today,  but  they  could  be  tomorrow. 
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provide  the  only 


They  are  alarming  enou^  for  us  to  take 
preventive  steps  now. 

The  public  Intervenors 
adversary  voice  In  what  ^ongreaa  Intended 
to  be  adversary  proceedltgs  In  which  the 
public  would  be  assured  t^&t  nuclear  facili- 
ties would  be  sited,  construf  ted  and  operated 
In  a  safe  and  efficient  manner. 

The  magnitude  of  this  ]watchdog  task  Is 
overwhelming.  | 

As  of  May  1,  1974.  therd  were  43  nuclear 
generating  plants  licensed  t^  operate;  S4  con- 
struction permits  had  beeri  granted;  58  con- 
struction permits  were  undir  appeal;  63  more 
plants  were  on  order;  21  Wdltlonal  plants 
were  publicly  announced,  ^or  a  total  of  239 
plants  demanding  NSLC's  Attention.  A  year 
ago  the  total  was  170  plai^.  Estimates  run 
from  13  plants  on  line — opiating — In  1970  to 
1,000  by  the  year  2000,  ais  awesome  projec- 
tion— given  the  fact  that  iuman  safety  wlU 
be  the  primary  concern  of  she  NSLC.  Poten- 
tial capacity  for  nuclear  giants  Is  expected 
to  rise  from  some  100,000  tils  year  to  600,000 
by  1990.  T 

At  the  moment,  we  nJust  rely  on  the 
hit  or  miss  Intervention  I  of  well-meaning 
parties  using  whatever  funis  they  can  scrape 
up.  In  order  to  get  a  balanced  record  In 
Commission  decisionmaking.  It  is  almost 
axiomatic  that  the  Conunlislon  Is  presently 
biased  In  pushing  nuclear?  power  facilities. 
And  I  don't  think  that  we  c^n  be  assured  that 
this  bias  will  disappear  evin  If  the  nuclear 
promotional  arm  Is  separated  from  the  regu- 
latory arm  by  the  ERDA  Aat. 

The  only  way  we  canlget  a  fair  and 
balanced  record  Is  to  be  c^^taln  that  those 
who  have  a  legitimate  Inteifest  and  can  help 
develop  the  record  with  facis  and  Issues  will 
be  fully  compensated  for  tftelr  litigation,  as 
well  as  their  witnesses  and  lawyers,  where, 
of  course,  they  cannot  affom  such  an  Inter- 
vention, t 

I  want  to  say  that  because  of  my  concern 
for  a  truly  balanced  record  }n  these  proceed- 
ings, I  Introduced  amendment  No.  1789  which 
would  establish  an  Office  of  Public  Counsel 
In  the  Nuclear  Licensing  ^nd  Safety  Com- 
mission to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
public  by  Involving  hlmselt  In  Commission 
proceedings  in  civil  court  cases,  as  well  as 
to  conduct  his  own  discovery  and  studies  of 
potential  problems.  Such  !  Public  Counsel 
would  be  Independent  of  ^e  Commission's 
regulatory  staff,  and  auth<)lzed  to  appoint 
his  own  personnel  and  experts  and  to  contract 
out  his  own  expertise.         T 

It  was  my  intention  to  cal  up  this  amend- 
ment. However,  If  the  dlstlnlulshed  Senator's 
public  Intervenor  amendm&t  Is  adopted,  I 
shall  not  offer  my  amendm^t  because  I  feel 
that  the  opportunities  affirded  under  the 
Kennedy  proposal  are  sufficient  to  develop  a 
public  dialogue  on  actions, "by  the  Commis- 
sion. In  particular,  the  Senator's  proposal 
win  be  greatly  augmented  bl  the  two  amend- 
ments which  I  previously  offered,  and  which 
were  approved,  relating  to  information  and 
technical  assistance  and  thq  removal  of  trade 
secret  and  Interagency  n: 
from  the  Freedom  of  Infor 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  b©  & 
the  results  of  these  ameidments — in  the 
legislative  process — and  If  Inacted  Into  law. 
In  their  Implementation.  Kfually  Important 
to  watch  will  be  the  actlv^les  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Admlnlsttator  In  nuclear 
proceedings  after  the  CPA  ait  Is  enacted  and 
Implemented.  Thus,  If  theti  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  public  are  not  encAigh,  It  still  may 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  i  "People's  Coun- 
sel" within  the  new  NSLC.j 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  amendment 
No.  1791  and  urge  that  It  tie  adopted. 

The  question  Is  on  i^eeln«  to  the 
conference  report. 
The  conference  report 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  E^esldent, 


emo    exemptions 
lation  Act. 
Bfully  watching 


was  agreed  to. 
,  I  move 


to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference reiwrt  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order?  The  Chair  cannot  hear. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  STATE  AND  LO- 
CAL GOVERNMENTS  IN  FORMULA- 
TION OF  FEDERAL  POLICIES  AND 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  Senate  Resolution  427. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  solution  (S.  Res.  427)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  partici- 
pation by  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  formulation  of  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Percy 
and  HuDDLESTON  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  at  this 
time  and.  that  it  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  427)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that — 

(1)  the  President  should  utilize  every 
available  means  and  opporttinlty  to  Insure 
the  meaningful  participation  of  State  and 
local  governments  In  the  development  of  all 
major  programs  and  policies  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  and  In  partlctilar  those  pro- 
grams and  policies  designed  to  combat  Infla- 
tion; and 

(2)  the  President  shotild  Insure  that  in 
every  major  Federal  department  and  agency 
there  Is  a  focal  point  for  State  and  local 
government  Involvement  at  a  high  level. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Congress,  particularly  In  the  considera- 
tion of  proposed  legislation  having  direct  or 
Indirect  Impact  on  units  of  State  and  local 
government,  establish  and  promote  mecha- 
nisms to  afford  said  State  and  local  govern- 
ment the  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
Federal  legislative  process. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  to  the  chairman  of  each  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  each  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress. 


THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
MATTERS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1176, 
and  then  turn  to  Calendar  No.  1194,  and 


the  rest  of  the  calendar  be  considered  is 
sequence. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  WithoiK 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Tiie  clerk 
will  state  the  nrst  bill  by  title. 


MARIAN  LAW  SHALE  HOLLOWAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  2859)  for  the  reUef  of  Marias 
Law  Shale  Holloway,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  the  following: 

That  (a)  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  i4>prx>prlated  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  to  Marian  Law  Shale  Holloway. 
Adeline  Mary  Olll  Charles,  and  Eliza  Shale 
Cars  tens  (or  to  their  estates)  such  sums  as 
he  determines  each  Is  legally  and  equitably 
entitled  to  as  compensation  for  losses  (in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney  fees)  resiUting 
from  his  erroneous  approval  of  purported 
conveyances  of  parts  or  all  of  lot  6.  section 
36,  township  24  north,  range  13  west,  Willa- 
mette meridian,  containing  eighteen  and 
seventy-flve  hundredths  acres,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  Government  survey  thereof, 
such  property  being  a  portion  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Rattle  Smith,  deceased,  Qulnault 
allottee  numbered  420,  and  which  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  homestead  entry.  Such  property  Is  sit- 
uated In  Jefferson  County,  State  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  Qulnault  Indian  Reservation. 

(b)  The  payment  and  acceptance  of  such 
compensation  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
in  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  (1)  of  the 
said  Marian  Law  Shale  Holloway,  Adeline 
Mary  Olll  Charles,  and  Eliza  Shale  Carstens. 
against  the  United  States  or  any  officer  or 
employee  thereof  arising  out  of  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  purported  conveyances  of 
such  property  or  portions  thereof  approved 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  February  19.  1961,  September  8, 
1953.  and  April  19,  1956,  and  (2)  by  Adeline 
Mary  Olll  Charles  and  Eliza  Shale  Carsteni 
against  Marian  Law  Shale  Holloway  arising 
out  of  or  In  connection  with  the  purported 
conveyances  of  portions  of  such  property  ap- 
proved by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  September  3,  1953,  and  April  10, 
1955. 

(c)  As  a  condition  precedent  to  receiving 
payment  of  such  compensation  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  said  Marian  Law  Shale  Hollo- 
way. Adeline  Mary  Olll  Charles,  and  Ellu 
Shale  Carstens  (or  the  executors  of  their  es- 
tates) ahall  execute  such  releases  and  other 
documents  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  are  necessary  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  remove  any  cloud  oo 
the  title  to  such  property. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  i4>proprlated 
by  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  oontrary  notwithstanding.  Violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  Is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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MARIHUANA-HASHISH  EPIDEMIC 

The  concurrent  resolution   (S.  Con. 
Res.  116)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 


ditional copies  of  Senate  hearings  on  the 
marihuana-hashish  epidemic  and  its 
impact  on  United  States  security  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  lue  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  hearings  before  its  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  during  the 
present  session  entitled  "The  Marihuana- 
Hashish  Epidemic  and  Its  Impact  on  United 
States  Security". 


INCREASE  IN  LIMIT  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  359)  increas- 
ing the  limitation  on  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  the  pro- 
curement of  consultants  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  section  3  of  S.  Res.  56, 
Ninety-third  Congress,  agreed  to  February 
27,  1973,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$3,000" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$8,000". 


NATIONAL  GROWTH  POLICY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  361)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  compilation  en- 
titled "Toward  a  National  Growth  Pol- 
icy: Federal  and  State  Developments  in 
1973"  as  a  Senate  document,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  compilation  entitled 
"Toward  a  National  Growth  Policy:  Federal 
and  State  Developments  In  1973",  prepared 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document;  and  that  there  be  printed  one 
thousand  and  thirty  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  IN  TIMES  OP 
WAR  AND  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 

The  resolution  (S.  383)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  the 
report  entitled  "Executive  Orders  In 
Times  of  War  and  National  Emergency" 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Special  Committee  on  National 
Emergencies  and  Delegated  Emergency  Pow- 
ers one  thousand  seven  hundred  additional 
copies  of  Its  report  to  the  Senate  entitled 
"Executive  Orders  In  Times  of  War  and  Na- 
tional Emergency". 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  bill  resolution  (S.  Res.  406)  au- 
thorizing supplemental  expenditures  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  for  Inquir- 
ies and  investigations  was  ctmsidered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized from  the  date  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to,  through  February  38,  1975,  in  Its 
discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 


cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shaU  not  exceed  $421,000. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procvurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1975. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


NATIONAL  NUTRITION  POLICY 
STUDY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  99) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  national  nutrition  policy 
study  hearings  and  panel  reports  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Hiuuin  Needs,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  an  amendment 
on  page  1,  in  line  4,  to  strike  out  "five" 
and  insert  "three"  so  as  to  make  the  res- 
olution read^ 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  o/ 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  not  to 
exceed  three  thousand  additional  copies  of 
all  parts  of  its  hearings  and  reports  on  na- 
tional policy. 

Sec.  2.  The  authorization  conferred  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  concurrent  resolution  shall 
terminate  on  February  28, 1975. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    resolution,    as    amended,    was 
agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES 

FOR   THE    COMMITTEE    ON   GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS 

Tlie  resolution  (S.  Res.  389),  au- 
thorizing supplemental  expenditures  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions for  inquiries  and  investigations  by 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, was  annoimced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUI 
will  be  passed  over. 


THE  COST  OF  CLEAN  AIR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  393)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  entitled  "The  Cost 
of  Clean  Air"  as  a  Senate  document, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments  on  page  1.  in  line  2,  strike 
out  "Protetlon"  and  Insert  "Protection"; 
and  in  line  4,  strike  out  "Public  Law  91- 
604",  so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  the  Oongresa  of  the  United 
States   (In  compliance  with  section  312(a) 


of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended),  entitled 
"The  Cost  of  Clean  Air",  be  printed  with 
Illustrations  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  one  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  eis  amended,  was  agreed 


to. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  403)  authorizing  sup- 
plemental expenditures  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  an  inquiry  and 
investigation  relating  to  administrative 
practice  and  procedure,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
smd  Administration  with  an  amendment 
on  page  1,  in  line  6,  strike  out  "$4,141,600" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,116,600". 

On  page  2,  at  the  end  of  line  1,  strike 
out  "and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$433,900." 

On  page  2,  in  line  3,  strike  out 
"$433,900"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$408,900." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  255.  Nlnety-ttilrd 
Congress,  agreed  to  March  1.  1974,  as 
amended  by  S.  Res.  358  of  that  Congress, 
agreed  to  August  22,  1974.  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  2,  strike  out  "$4,085300" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$4,116,600." 

(2)  In  section  3,  strike  out  "$377,800"  and 
$5,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$408,900" 
and  "$25,000,"  respectively. 


FULL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  FOR 
PUBLIC  UNITS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  11221,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tbe  assistant  legislative  cleiic  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H£. 
11221)  to  provide  full  deposit  insurance  from 
$20,000  to  $50,000,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  c(hi- 
ference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Concrbs- 
siONAL  Record  of  October  4,  1974,  i^  pp. 
H9935.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Brock  and  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
comments  pertaining  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  BROCK.  HJl.  11221  establishes  a 
new  class  of  Insured  accounts  in  insured 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
credit  unions — depositors  who  have  offl- 
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clal  custody  of  public  | funds,  Federal, 
State,  or  local,  who  Inv  ;st  In  time  and 
savings  accounts  in  sue  i  insured  instl 
tutlons.  The  FDIC.  or  tl<=  FSLIC,  or  the 
Administrator  of  the 
Union  Administration  mky  limit  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  funds  that  may  be 
deposited  in  an  Insured  Institution  by 
this  o£Qcial  class  of  deiositors,  on  the 
basis  of  the  size  of  th(  institution  In 
terms  of  Its  assets.  In  th ;  case  of  banks 
insured  by  FDIC  additior  al  deposits  may 
be  taken  by  pledging  ac  :eptable  securi- 
ties. 

In  the  joint  explanatoy  statement  of 
the  committee  of  confer^ce  the  manag 
ers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  describe  the  conference  provision 
as  follows 


spect  to  this  class  of  deposits.  They  could 
so  provide,  but  It  is  left  to  their  discre- 
tion entirely. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  my  very  clear 
feeling.  I  simply  wished  to  make  it  clear 
in  the  Record  . 

Mr.  President,  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  response  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


of  public  funds 
inltfi  In  Federally 
are  fully  In- 
$100,000  per  ae- 
on such  deposits 
financial 
to  regulations 
S4>tember  21,  1966 


leposits  of  dif- 
ferent maturl- 
conditlons  re- 
lent,  accord- 
location  of  the 
)sitors.  or  ac- 
mable  bases 
Td,  the  FDIC, 
!m  desirable  In 


Time  and  savings  deposii  3 
by  Federal,  State  and  local 
insured  depository  Institutions 
aured  up  to  the  amount  o 
count.  Interest  rate  celling! 
are  to  be  set  by  the  app  oprlate 
supervisory  agencies  pursu4nt 
issued  under  the  Act  of 
(Pi.  89-697). 

Public  Law  89-597,  th^xpiration  date 
of  which  is  extended  by  :  I.R.  11221  from 
December  31.  1974,  to  De  ember  31,  1975, 
authorized  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  FDIC,  and  the  FHL  JB  to  prescribe 
different  rate  llmitatioi  s  for  different 
classes  of  deposits — or  yiares  or  with- 
drawable accoimts — for 
ferent  amounts  or  with 
ties  or  subject  to  dlflferei^ 
gardlng  withdrawal  or  v\ 
Ing  to  the  nature  and 
Institutions  and  their  d< 
cording  to  such  other 
as  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  FHLBB  may  d« 
the  public  interest. 

Would  the  chairman  a  free  that  these 
public  deposits  constitute  i  sepcurate  class 
of  deposits  by  reason  of  t  le  special  cate- 
gory of  depositors  lnv<  Ived,  and  the 
Board,  the  FDIC,  and  the  FHLBB  would, 
therefore,  be  authorized  t  >  prescribe  dif- 
ferent rates  for  these  d  sposita  if  they 
considered  it  desirable  in  the  public 
interest? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; they  would  have  that  privilege. 
They  are  not  required  to  do  it,  but  it  is 
discretionary. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  unders  and  that,  and 
I  agree  with  that  inter;  retation. 

Am  I  right  in  believln  that  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  conference  provision  con- 
cerning this  new  class  of  deposits,  or  in 
the  explanatory  statemei  t  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference,  wt  Ich  would  ex- 
pressly require  or  dlrec ;  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Fl  HC,  smd  the 
FHLBB  to  provide  for  8  ly  differential 
or  differentials  between  tt  ;  interest  rates 
for  this  special  class  of  d«  posits,  if  made 
in  commercial  banks,  in  '  nutual  savings 
banks,  in  savings  and  loa  <\  associations, 
or  in  credit  unions? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Agal  1,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  corrt  ;tly  stated  the 
situation.  There  is  nothii  g  in  the  con- 
ference bill  and  nothing  i  i  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  wh  ch  would  ex- 
pressly require  or  direct  I  he  agencies  to 


House  and  the        MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


provide   for   differentials 


kinds  of  depository  institi  tions  with  re 


for    different 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY COUNCIL  ON  EXTENSION 
AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  The  message  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Eighth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing 
Education.  The  Coimcil  is  authorized  by 
Public  Law  89-329. 

The  Council  again  this  year  points  to 
the  problems  caused  by  the  multiplicity 
of  legislative  authorities,  funding  mech- 
anisms, and  responsible  departments 
and  agencies  involved  in  the  programs 
it  has  studied.  While  I  cannot  agree  with 
all  of  the  specific  program  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  Coimcil's 
eighth  report,  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  members'  support  for  the 
objectives  and  purposes  of  revenue 
sharing. 

I  share  the  Council's  concern  on  the 
mechanics  of  decisionmaking  under 
special  revenue  sharing.  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  legislation  be  enacted 
which  permits  State  and  local  deter- 
minations to  prevail. 

Policymakers  at  the  State  and  local 
level  are  most  capable  of  making  deci- 
sions which  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
people.  At  the  same  time,  organizations 
with  broad  mandates  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  and  the  Fund  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Postsecondary  Education 
will  continue  their  support  of  diverse 
projects  in  many  areas  of  social,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  concern. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  October  10.  1974. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10  a.m.,  a  message  from  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of 


its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3234) 
to  authorize  a  vigorous  Federal  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration to  assure  the  utilization  of  solar 
energy  as  a  viable  source  for  our  national 
energy  needs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
mento  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
11221)  to  provide  full  deposit  Insurance 
for  public  units  and  to  increase  deposit 
insurance  from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  661.  A  conctirrent  resolution 
to  authorize  a  correction  in  the  enrollment 
of  8. 1769: 

H.  Con.  Hes.  662.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make 
corrections  In  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  11610; 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  666.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Clerk  to  make  a  correction 
In  the  enrollment  of  HJl.  11221. 

At  1:35  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills 
In  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  16867.  An  act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency allotment  lease  and  transfer  of  tobaooo 
allotments  or  quotas  for  1974  In  certain  dis- 
aster areas  In  North  Carolina;  and 

HJt.  16901.  An  act  mniriTig  appropriations 
for  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  3 :  50  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3044) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  pubhc  financ- 
ing of  primary  and  general  election  cam- 
paigns for  Federal  elective  office,  and  to 
amend  certain  other  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  financing  and  conduct  of 
such  campaigns. 

ENROIXED    BUXS    AKD    JOINT    KESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  radia- 
tion: 

H.R.  3903.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  land  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  to  the  Wisconsin  Mich- 
igan Power  Co.; 

HJR.  9075.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dispo- 
sition of  certain  office  equipment  and  fvim- 
tshlngs.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJ.  Res.  898.  A  joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  in  October  1974  as  "National  Legal  Sec- 
retaries' Court  Observance  Week." 

The  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 
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At  4:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  further  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  12628)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  educational 
assistance,  and  special  training  allow- 
ances paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  other 
persons;  to  make  improvements  in  the 
educational  assistance  progrsmas;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

At  5:15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berry, 
one  of  its  reading  clerks,  aimoimced 
that  the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3792)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969. 

At  5 :  45  p.m.,  a  message  from  tiie  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3698) 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  to  enable  Congress  to  con- 
cur in  or  disapprove  international  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain nuclear  technology. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  668)  authorizing 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make  correc- 
tions in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  11510,  In 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2840)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  conduct  a  study 
of  foreign  direct  and  portfolio  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2362.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic 
Railroad  0(mipact; 

HJl.  18261.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals settled  by  the  United  States-Hun- 
garian Claims  A^«ement  of  March  6,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

HJl.  13113.  An  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  to  strengthen  the  reg- 
ulation of  futures  trading,  to  bring  aU  agri- 
cultural and  other  commodities  traded  on 
exchanges  under  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  . 


At  7 :  15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Repersentatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8193)  to  require  that  a  percentage  of 
U.S.  oil  imports  be  carried  on  U.S.-flag 
vessels. 

COMMUNICATTONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
Eis  indicated: 

Report   of   the   General  Services 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator  of 
General  Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Statistical  Supple- 
ment, stockpile  Report  to  the  Congress,"  few 
the  period  ending  June  30, 1974  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  or  the  Coicptrglucr  General 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Improvement  Needed 
in  Documenting  Computer  Systems"  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Disposal  or  Foreign  Excess  Propertt 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  utilization 
and  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property  (with 
an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Disposal  or  Certain  Foreign  Excess 

PROPOtTT 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional AeronautloB  and  Space  Adznlnlartratlon 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  dlspoeal  of  certam  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty (with  an  aocompaylng  report) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Reports  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Sebvicb 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturallaatlon  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  con- 
cerning visa  petitions  which  the  Service  has 
approved  (with  accompanying  papers).  Re- 
ferred to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Orders  or  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service 
A  letter  from  the  Conunissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  j>ersons  involved  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Transcript  of  Meeting  Between  Consumer 
Product  Safett  Commission  and  the  Or- 
FicE  or  Management  and  Budget 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  transcript  of  a  meet- 
ing held  between  the  Commission  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (with  ac- 
companying papers).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report    or    the    National    Institute     on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  transmitting,  pursu- 


ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Research  Projects  in  Vocational  Education 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  document  entitled 
"Research  Projects  In  Vocational  Eklucatlon 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Administrative 
OmcE  OF  the  Unite)  States  Courts 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation providing  for  the  retirement  of  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
(with  accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Department  or 
HEAI.TH,  Education,  and  Weltark 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  submission  of  certain  studies  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  (with  accom- 
panying papers).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

DErERMENT  or  Construction  Patment 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
deferment  of  about  47  percent  of  the  Au- 
gust 1,  1976,  construction  payment  due  the 
United  States  from  the  Arch  Hurley  Con- 
servancy District.  Tucumcarl  Project,  New 
Mexico.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  or  the  Renegotiation  Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  Its  annual  report  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report   of   the   Civil   Service   Retirement 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  CivU 
Service  Retirement  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Actuaries  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1971  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port). Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Change  or  Reference  of  an  Executive 
Communication 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
amount  of  money  allowed  to  be  spent  for 
alterations,  improvements,  and  repairs  to 
rented  premises,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  to  which  the 
letter  was  previously  referred,  was  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  com- 
munication. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worlcs: 

S.  Res.  428.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Public  Works  (Referred  to  the 
Committee   on   Rules  and  Administration  \ . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  429.  An  original  resolution  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  David  G.  and  Patricia  A. 
Christian."  Placed  on  the  Calendar. 

By  Mr.  HASKELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
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certain  lands  In 


Interior   and   Insular   Affairs,   with   amend- 
ments: 

S.  114.  A  bill  to  deslgna 
the  Mendocino  National  F  rest,  Calif.,  as  the 
"Snow  Mountain  WUdero  ss"  for  Inclusion 
in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem  (Rept.  No.  93-1272). 

S.  3593.  A  bill  directing]  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certfl  in  lauds  to  Valley 


County,  Idaho   (Rept.  No. 
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habilitatlon  Act  of  1973  for  1  additional 
year,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


(3-1273). 


S.  3574.  A  bill  to  rellnqi  Ish  and  disclaim 
any  title  to  certain  lands  ind  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Inter:  >r  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  situated  in  Yun^  County,  Arizona 
(Kept.  No.  93-1274). 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  frofc  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with  in  amendment: 

S.  2363.  A  bill  to  amefld  chapter  39,  of 
title  38.  United  States  Ood( ,  relating  to  auto- 
mobiles and  adaptive  equi  iment  for  certain 
disabled  veterans  and  men  t>ers  of  the  Armed 
Forces   (Rept.  No.  93-1276  . 


HOtSE 


BROADCASTING 

ATE  PROCEEDINGSi-I 
PORT  OF  THE  JOir€r 
ON  CONGRESSIONA  .. 
(REPT.  NO.  93-1275) 


Mr.  METCALP,  from 
mittee  on  Congressional 
mitted  an  interim  report 
casting  House  and 
with  separate  views,  w 
to  be  printed. 


ENERGY  REORGANIZE  lTION  ACT  OF 


AND    SEN- 

NTERIM  RE- 

COMMITTEE 

OPERATIONS 


the  Joint  Com- 

Dperations,  sub- 

jntltled  "Broad- 

Sensie  Proceedings," 

was  ordered 


hch 


1974 — CONFERENCE 
(REPT.  NO.  93-1252) 

subml  ted 


REPORT 


Mr.  RIBICOPP 
the  committee  of  conferince 
agreeing  votes  of  the  twi 
amendments  of  the  Sei  ate 
(H.R.  11510)  to  reorgan  ze 
date  certain  functions    3f 
Government  in  a  new  E  lergy 
and  Development  Admin  stration 
a  Nuclear  Energy  Comn  ission 
to  promote  more  efiOclei  t 
of  such  functions,  whlctQwas 
be  printed. 


EXTENSION  OF 

STANCES  ACT— CO: 
PORT  (REPT.  NO. 


CONT  tOL 


Mr.  ERVIN  (for  Mr.  B|yh)  submitted 
a  report  of  the  commltte  s  of  conference 
on  th«  disagreeing  vot  s  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendmei  t  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  3355)  to  ai  lend  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  1  tevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  to  pn  vide  appropri- 
ations to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration on  a 
which  was  ordered 


a  report  of 

on  the  dls- 

Houses  on  the 

to  the  bill 

and  consoll- 

the  Federal 

Research 

and  in 

in  order 

management 

ordered  to 


LED  SUB- 
CE  RE- 
^1271) 


N  "ERENC 


a    con: 
to  be  ft: 


linulng 
rinted. 


basis. 


A<  T 


REHABILITATION 
MENTS      OF 
REPORT      SUBMITTlD 
ADJOURNMENT  OP 
(REPT.  NO.  93-1270) 


1974—  ;o: 


1  3E 


Under  the  authority  o 
the    Senate    of    October 
Cranston  submitted  a  _ . 
mittee  of  conference  on 
votes  of  the  two  Houses 
ments  of  the  Senate  to 
14225)    to  amend  and 


rep  rt 
t  le 

(  Q 


AMEND- 
NFERENCE 
DURING 
SENATE— 


the  order  of 
9,    1974,    Mr. 
of  the  corn- 
disagreeing 
the  amend- 
iie  bill  (HJl. 
e:  tend  the  Re- 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTITEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

David  K.  E.  Bruce,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
tr.S.  permanent  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  It  be  oonflrmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  BEALL,  from  the  Commilttee  on 
Commerce : 

James  Leonard  Pate,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  It  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  In  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  report  favorably  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard  which 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional RxcoRS  and,  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  are  as  follows: 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Regu- 
lar Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  captain: 


Marshall  K.  PhUUps 
Paul  Nlchiporuk 
James  I   Doughty 
Kenneth  A.  Long 
Henry  Lohmann 
Arthur  E.  Ladley,  Jr. 
Jack  E  Coulter 
Richard  T.  Brower 
Raymond  J.  Copln 
Verne  E.  Cox 
Robert  B.  Bacon 
Philip  J.  Danahy 
Joseph  A. 

McDonough,  Jr. 
William  C.  Nolan 
Oeorge  H.  Wagner 
Billy  E.  Richardson 
Albert  C.  Tlngley,  Jr. 
James  A.  Wilson 
Beverly  A.  BllUngslea 
Nelson  G.  Emory 
Richard  K.  Slmonds 
Joseph  D.  Dawley 
Jack  B.  Buttermore 
Rex  R.  Morgan 
Victor  R.  Roblllard 
Arnold  M.  Danlelsen 
Robert  T.  Getman 
Norman  E.  Fernald 
Prank  J.  Dlersen 
Henry  N.  Helgesen 
Gordon  D.  Hall 
James  C.  Knight 
Maynard  J.  Fontaine 
Merrill  K.  Wood 


David  B.  Flanagan 
Henry  Haugen 
David  L.  Green 
Charles  B.  Glass 
WUllam  N.  Spence 
Kenneth  W.  Forslund 
Irvln  W.  Lindemuth 
James  E.  Ferguson 
Joseph  L.  Cobum,  Jr. 
Leon  T.  Danklewlcz 
Robert  L.  Cook 
Leo  Jordan 
Howard  M.  Velllette 
Arthur  E.  Gerken 
Howard  B.  Thorsen 
Robert  E.  Larson 
Charles  A.  Blonde 
Charles  A.  MUlradt 
Charles  Leddy 
Edward  W.  Murphy 
Thomas  C.  Lutton 
John  J.  Dirschel,  Jr. 
Oeorge  E.  Walton 
WUUam  J  Blckford 
Henry  Suski 
Richard  L.  Brown 
Frederick  F.  Herzberg, 

Jr. 
Herbert  H.  H.  Kothe 
James  M.  Foumler 
Stephen  J.  Dasovlch 
Robert  L.  Johanson 
Alan  D.  Breed 
Kenneth  R.  Depper- 


Edmimd  J.  SplUane,     John  M.  Duke,  Jr. 

Jr.  John  W.  Duenzl 

Robert  H.  Overton  HI  Floyd  D.  Hunter 
Edward  F.  Lewis  John  B.  Frlel 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  (Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

WUllam  NeUl  Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Science  Boant, 
National  Science  Foundation. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  It  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Rep- 
resentatives and  Alternate  RepresentatlvM 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  18th 
Session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization: 

RXIVKSKMTATIVBS 

R.  Miller  Upton,  of  Wisconsin. 
WUllam  B.  Jones,  of  California. 
Rosemary  L.  Glnn,  of  Missouri. 
E.  Roas  Adair,  of  Indians. 
Gordon  H.  Bcherer,  of  Ohio. 

ALTKENATK  KEFRESENTATtVES 

Stephen  Hess,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

William  a.  Harley,  of  the  DUtrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

J.  Roger  Porter,  of  Iowa. 

(The  above  nominations  were  reported  with 
the  recommendation  that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nomlneee'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  authorized  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  18901)  making  appro- 
priations for  agrlculture-envlponmental 
and  consumer  protection  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  flrrt 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  ttw 
second  time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  hlmsetf,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Gkavkl)  : 
S.  4U6.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966,  to 
provide  for  Increased  authorizations,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (by  request) : 
S.  4116.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  authority 
for  inspection  of  returns  and  the  dlscloeun 
of  Information  with  respect  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  41 17.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  relief  and  tax 
reform.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  PROZMIRE  (for  himself,  Ht. 
jAvrrs,   Mr.   Pkbct,   and   Mr.   Httm- 

PHUT)  : 

S.  4118.  A  bill  to  establish  a  CommlaaUio 
on  Economic  Efficiency  to  study  barriers  to 
an  efficient  market  economy.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  JAVITS: 

s.  4119.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  raise  the  total  amount 
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vblch  may  be  expended  for  certain  social 
services,  and  to  provide  for  the  reallotment 
of  funds  which  would  otherwise  not  be 
used.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
8.4120.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Yen  Tsl 
Huo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  Mc(XELLAN  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
Eastland.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Cxtbtis, 
Mr.  Clabk,  Mr.  Fttlbright,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Humphsxt,  and  Mr. 
Young ) : 

S.  4121.  A  bill  to  establish  improved  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  rice.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 

S.  4122.  A  bill  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
method  of  computing  an  individual's  in- 
come tax  liability  by  allowing  a  graduated 
credit  Instead  of  a  deduction  tot  each  per- 
sonal exemption; 

S.  4123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  graduated 
credit,  in  lieu  of  a  deduction,  for  interest 
paid  on  a  mortgage  on  a  taxpayer's  principal 
residence  and  for  the  real  property  taxes 
paid  on  such  principal  residence; 

S.  4124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  30  percent 
credit,  in  lieu  of  an  exemption,  for  the  in- 
terest on  certain  governmental  obligations; 
and 

S.  4125.  A  bill  to  provide  a  limit  on  tax 
preferences  and  for  the  allocation  of  deduc- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  4126.  A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
"An  Act  Granting  a  Charter  to  the  General 
FederatlcHi  of  Women's  Clubs."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  4127.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Gellerman.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brooke)  : 

S.  4128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  to  make  it  more  con- 
sistent with  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TAFT  (for  himaelf,  Mr.  Bakzr, 
Mr.  Beaix,  and  Mr.  EUhdolph)  : 

S.  4129.  A  bill  to  establish  a  special  luiem- 
ployment  assistance  program,  and  a  com- 
munity ln4>rovement  program,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  by  unanimous  consent  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  W^fare, 
and  then  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Public  Works 
for  10  days. 

By  Mr.  NX7NN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Babt- 
UETT,  Mr.  CaiLES,  and  Mr.  Doic- 
ZNici) : 

S.  4180.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
ductivity policy;  to  provide  for  a  review  of 
Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  policies;  to 
establish  a  National  Productivity  Center 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce;  to  au- 
thorize a  program  of  grants;  In  order  to  pro- 
mote productivity  growth  in  all  sectors  of  the 
economy;  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S  J.  Res.  249.  A  joint  resolution  to  authcMlse 
and  request  the  FrBSlden<;  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  May  1976 
as  "Exceptional  Children's  Month."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BBALL: 

S.J.  Res.  260.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act's  re- 
porting date  and  for  other  purposes.  Con- 
sidered and  passed. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 
Spauucan)  : 
BJ.  Res.  261.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  Considered  and  passed. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Gravkl)  : 

S.  4115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965,  to  provide  for  increased  authori- 
zations, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  sent  a  letter  to  President  Ford 
suggesting  that  his  proposed  new  Com- 
munity Improvement  Corps  be  carried 
out  through  an  agency  with  a  similar 
program  alresMly  in  operation.  I  refer  to 
the  Public  Works  impact  program — 
PWTP — of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration — EDA. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  also  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  carry  out  this  suggestion. 
The  bill  amends  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  Public  Law  93-423,  extending 
it  until  June  30,  1976,  was  signed  last 
month  by  the  President.  The  law  gives 
the  President  expanded  and  new  au- 
thority to  deal  with  dislocation  in  local 
economies  and  the  continued  rise  in  un- 
employment. 

The  bill  simply  expands  EDA's  PWTP 
program,  providing  an  authorization  of 
up  to  $250  million  each  year  for  fiscal 
years  1975  and  1976.  By  a  modest  amend- 
ment it  also  provides  additional  flexi- 
bility within  the  new  economic  adjust- 
ment authority  In  the  recently  signed 
act.  It  also  Increases  to  a  figure  of  $250 
million  annually  the  authorization  for 
this  new  program  administered  by  EDA. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  pro- 
I>osed  his  new  community  improvement 
program.  Unemplojmient  is  rising  at 
such  an  alarming  rate — four-tenths  of 
a  percent  in  September  alone — it  is  im- 
perative that  the  sooner  a  program  such 
9s  the  President  proposed  is  ready,  the 
better  will  be  the  means  to  achieve  his 
commendable  goals. 

Mr.  President,  President  Ford  called 
for  a  program  to  provide  "short-term, 
useful  work  projects  to  improve,  beauti- 
fy, and  enhance  the  environment  of  our 
citles,  towns,  and  countryside."  Such  a 
program  would  become  operative  when 
the  national  rate  of  unemployment 
reaches  6  percent  and  the  rate  at  the 
community  level  reaches  6.5  percent  for 
a  period  of  1  month.  The  President  pro- 
poses a  Federal  outlay  of  $500  million 
at  that  level.  Should  the  national  rate 
climb  to  6.S  percent  the  Federal  outlay 
would  Increase  annually  to  $1.25  blUlon. 

In  my  letter  I  Informed  the  President 
that  EDA  has  had  a  program  similar  to 
his  proposal  in  being  since  1971.  EDA 
hEis  commissioned  projects  with  a  min- 
imum of  Federal  reqtdrements  that  haTe 
been  labor  intensive,  short  term  and 
have  been  directed  to  community  im- 


provement. Examples  include  the  paint- 
ing and  renovation  of  public  buildings 
such  as  schools;  street,  sidewalk,  and 
curb  repairs;  forest  management  and 
preservation;  storm  drainage  systems; 
walking  and  bicycling  paths;  park 
beautiflcation  and  similar  projects. 

EDA  has  the  experience,  the  existing 
organization,  the  regulations,  and  the 
administrative  procedures  in  place.  The 
President's  Community  Improvement 
Corps  could  be  incorporated  into  the 
program  or  could  be  administered  by  EDA 
with  its  existing  field  operations  along 
with  its  regular  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  President 
will  respond  to  my  proposal  during  the 
upcoming  elections  recess.  When  we  re- 
turn in  November.  I  expect  to  discuss  the 
bill  with  administration  authorities  and 
hold  hearings  as  needed.  I  think  we  could 
have  the  necessary  authority  to  him  be- 
fore we  adjourn  the  93d  Congress. 

I  wish  once  again  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  good  friend  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  who  has 
encouraged  me  to  propose  this  new  leg- 
islation and  to  help  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's goals  by  adapting  where  possible 
existing  authorities  and  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  letter  to 
President  Ford,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day, and  an  article  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  entitled  "Work  Plan  Would 
Await  6  Percent  Jobless"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
bill,  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Octobek  9,   1974. 
President  Gerald  R.  Foxo, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PsEsmKNT:  In  your  speech  be- 
fore the  Congress  on  October  8,  you  proposed 
a  Community  Improvement  Corps  as  a  pro- 
gram to  reach  those  unemployed  workers 
who  had  exhausted  unemployment  benefits. 
Including  the  special  13  extra  work  benefit 
program  also  pn^osed. 

Permit  me  to  call  to  your  attention  a  pro- 
gram slmUar  In  Important  aspects  that  Is 
already  In  place  and  has  been  operating  since 
1971.  I  refer  to  the  Public  Woito  Impact 
Program  (PWIP)  administered  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  (EDA) 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Under 
PWIP  authority  in  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  ss 
amended,  EDA  has  been  making  grants  to 
communities  suffering  from  high  unemploy- 
ment in  order  to  provide  immediate  useful 
work  to  the  under-employed  and  unem- 
ployed of  a  high  unemployment  and  low-in- 
come area. 

Typical  PWIP  projects  have  been  labor- 
intensive  community  improvement  eScMts 
such  as  painting  and  renovating  schools; 
street,  sidewalk  and  work  Improvements; 
park  beautiflcation,  forest  management  and 
preservation,  storm  drainage  systems,  walk- 
ing and  bicycle  paths  and  clean-up  projects. 

There  Is  a  second  authority  In  the  EDA 
program  that  provides  as  additional  flexible 
and  Immediate  authority  to  implement  your 
Community  Improvement  Corps  proposal. 
The  recently  enacted  two-year  extension  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  Which  you  signed  on  Septem- 
ber 27  (PX.  93-423),  contains  a  new  eco- 
nomic adjustment  authority  (Title  IX)  de- 
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signed  to  reach  comniunaies  either  experi- 
encing or  about  to  experlaice  high  levels  of 
unemployment.  It  provldls  grants  directly 
to  communities  to  use  In  fays  of  their  own 
devising  to  deal  with  the  r  unemployment 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  lay  Introduced  a 
bin  to  be  referred  to  the  I  ubcommlttee  on 
Economic  Development,  of  vhich  I  have  the 
privilege  to  serve  as  Chairc  an,  of  the  Ck>m- 
mlttee  on  Public  Worlcs.  1  ae  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  authc  Ity  for  you  to 
csory  out  your  commenda'  le  new  proposal 
almost  Immediately.  EDA  a  ready  has  exten- 
sive experience  with  the  irpes  of  projects 
proposed — conservation,  bet  utiflcatlon,  reno- 
vation. It  has  In  place  the  regulations,  the 
administrative  procedures  qpd  Is  already  set 
up  and  In  operation.  I  am  certain  It  could 
adapt  quickly  and  smootl  ly  to  carry  out 
your  proposal. 

The  bill  authorizes  up  to  i500  million  each 
year  for  the  present  two  year-life  of  the 
Act  for  these  purposes.  Al  »r  the  Congress 
returns  from  its  election  r  cess,  I  intend  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  propo  il  and  with  your 
support,  the  program  could  ;et  under  way  as 
quickly  as  needed. 

Since  unemployment  ro«  \  from  5.4%  to 
5.87c  In  the  past  month,  I  :  elleve  the  Com- 
munity Improvement  prop<  sal  in  your  ad- 
dress is  timely  and  this  pr  posed  authority 
win  give  you  the  flexibility  to  achieve  your 
objectives  quickly  and  efflc  ently. 

Senator  Randolph,  who  ci  ncurs  In  the  bill 
and    this    recommendatlol      Joins    me    in 
eagerly  awaiting  your  respc  ose. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  MJMontota, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 

nofn<4  Development. 


S.  4116 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Se 
Representatives    of    the 
America  in  Congress  assem. 

Section  1.  Section  106 
Public  Works  and  Econoi 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended.  Is 
ing  the  following  as  a  ne«  subsection  and 
lettering  the  previous  siasectlon  accord- 
ingly: I 

"(b)  In  addition  to  sum  iutborlzed  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  sectlcA,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriate!  to  be  expended 
In  redevelopment  areas  deflgnated  as  such 
under  section  401(a)(6)  onthls  Act,  t260,- 
000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  khe  fiscal  years 
ending  Jtine  30,  1976  and  Jane  30.  1976.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  903(a)  (1)  (  r  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Econom  c  Development 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  b:  striking  "and 
other  appropriate  assistance  '  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "short-term  i  ork  projects  to 
Improve,  beautify,  or  enhan  e  the  environ- 
ment of  the  eligible  reclpleni  and  other  ap- 
propriate assistance.". 

Ssc.  3.  Section  906  of  title  ]  K.  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Devel  tpment  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  '$76,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jun(  30,  1975,  and 
•100,000.000  for  the  fiscal  y«  \r  ending  June 
30, 1976"  and  Inserting  In  Uei  thereof  "$250,- 
000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  !  he  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1975  and  J  ne  30,  1976". 


[Prom  the  Washington  Po« 
Work  Plan  Wottld  Await  6 
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1  ERCENT  Jobless 


(By  Austin  Sco  t) 

The  Community  Improve]  lent  Corps  pro- 
posed yesterday  by  Preslden  Ford  wouldn't 
go  into  effect  until  the  nat  >nal  unemploy- 
ment rate  hit  6  per  cent  and  itayed  there  for 
three  consecutive  months,  according  to  a 
fact  sheet  issued  by  the  Wl  Ite  House. 

Then,  only  persons  who  h  ,ve  had  Jobs  in 
the  past  would  be  eligible. 

A  Labor  Department  spoke  man  confirmed 


that  young  persons  seeking  their  first  Jobs 
would  not  be  eligible  for  the  CIC. 

"That's  a  tough  one,"  said  the  spokesman. 
"Obviously  this  tMng, Isn't  designed  to  take 
care  of  that.  It's  a  temporary  shelter  for 
someone  who  Is  an  experienced  worker  and 
has  exhausted  every  other  means  for  getting 
a  Job." 

As  the  White  House  proposed  It,  CIC  would 
create  83,000  Jobs  and  cost  $600  million  If  the 
national  unemployment  rate  stayed  at  6  per 
cent  for  a  year.  At  an  unemployment  rate  of 
6.5  per  cent.  It  could  create  208,000  Jobs  and 
cost  $1.25  billion  over  the  course  of  a  year. 

While  the  program  would  start  to  operate 
after  three  months  of  6  per  cent  or  higher 
national  unemployment,  local  areas  would 
not  become  eligible  until  their  local  un- 
employment rates  hit  6.5  per  cent  In  one 
month. 

The  kind  of  Jobs  would  be  "short-term, 
useful  work  projects  to  Improve,  beautify  and 
enhance  the  environment  of  our  cities,  towns 
and  countryside,"  President  Ford  told  a  Jomt 
session  of  Congress. 

According  to  the  White  House  fact  sheet, 
the  maximum  yearly  salary  on  such  Jobs 
would  be  $7,000,  and  "there  should  be  little 
or  no  adverse  Impact  on  the  regular  labor 
market  .  .  The  average  wages  will  be  con- 
siderably less  than  those  earned  In  the  pri- 
vate sector." 

Minimum  pay  would  be  the  federal  or  state 
minimum  wage,  which  ever  is  higher,  accord- 
ing to  the  fact  sheet.  Before  any  Jobs  would 
be  provided,  those  eligible  would  be  given  13 
extra  weeks  of  special  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits. 

Persons  who  had  Jobs  not  covered  by  un- 
employment Insurance  would  get  26  weeks  of 
benefits.  Unemployment  benefits  vary  from 
state  to  state,  but  most  states  currently  give 
39  weeks. 

Jobs  would  be  with  state  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  the  fact  sheet  said.  They 
would  not  last  more  than  six  months,  and 
there  would  be  prohibitions  of  both  dis- 
crimination against  and  political  activities 
by  those  in  the  program. 

Jack  Hashlan,  a  Labor  Department  spokes- 
man, said  Civil  Service  regulations  would 
apply  to  all  the  Jobs,  and  would  keep  a  city 
from  firing  some  of  its  employees  and  re- 
placing them  with  CIC  workers  to  save 
money. 

The  federal  govermnent  would  pay  all  of 
the  salaries  for  CIC  workers  under  President 
Ford's  proposal. 
The  CIO  is  aimed  differently  from  the 

CCC-depresslon-era  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  set  up  in  1933  by  President  Roosevelt. 
The  COO  was  aimed  primarily  at  young 
men  from  17  to  23.  More  than  22  million 
served  in  it  during  the  first  six  years,  living 
in  camps,  getting  a  basic  allowance  of  $30  a 
month  while  they  planted  trees  built  dams, 
fought  forest  fires  and  constructed  roads. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT  (by  request >  : 
S.  4116.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  au- 
thority for  inspection  of  returns  and  the 
disclosure  of  information  with  respect 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  restrict 
the  authority  for  Inspection  of  income 
tax  returns.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  executive  communication  in 
connection  with  the  request  for  this 
legislation  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  Secret.ary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washinffton,  September  11, 1974. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity for  inspection  of  returns  and  the  dis- 
closure of  information  with  respect  thereto, 
and  for  other  purposes."  It  would  be  ap- 
preciated If  you  would  lay  the  proposed 
legislation  before  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  proposal  has  been  developed  in  con- 
Junction  with  current  Admmistration  initia- 
tives In  the  privacy  area.  The  proposal  is 
also  being  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Inspection  and  disclosure  of  tax  returns 
and  tax  return  Information  is  presently  gov- 
erned by  section  6103  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  and  by  Executive  Orders  and 
Treasury  Regulations  adopted  pursuant  to 
the  authority  provided  In  that  section.  This 
statutory  and  regulatory  apparatus  has  gen- 
erally worked  very  well.  The  number  of  com- 
plaints or  allegations  of  abuse  has  been  very 
small,  particularly  when  one  considers  the 
Immense  volume  of  returns  and  associated 
information  processed  each  year  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  it  Is  important 
that  the  American  taxpayer  know  who  will 
have  access  to  Information  reported  on  his 
tax  returns  and  under  what  circumstances 
the  law  makes  that  Information  available 
to  others.  Therefore,  we  have  completely 
reexamined  the  existing  rules  with  a  view  to 
ensuring  the  maximum  confidentiality  of 
tax  returns  and  tax  return  information  con- 
sistent with  effective  tax  administration 
and  legitimate  needs  of  other  federal  agen- 
cies to  obtain  tax  information  for  law  en- 
forcement and  statistical  purposes  and  of 
states  for  purposes  of  their  own  tax  admin- 
istration. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  establish 
a  general  rule  that  all  tax  returns  and  re- 
lated information  are  confidential  and  may 
not  be  disclosed  except  as  authorized  by 
this  legislation.  The  principal  Instances  In 
which  tax  return  Information  would  be  made 
available  to  agencies  or  persons  outside  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  are  described  be- 
low. 

Specific  statutory  authority  for  access  to 
tax  returns  by  the  tax  writing  committees 
of  Congress  would  be  continued  sls  under 
present  law.  Other  committees  would  be 
permitted  access  to  tax  rettirns  only  by 
Congressional  resolution  substantially  In  tu:- 
cordance  with  present  procedure.  The  prac- 
tice under  which  a  number  of  committees 
have  obtained  tax  returns  pursuant  to  Exec- 
utive Orders  would  be  terminated,  and  con- 
trol of  Congressional  access  to  tax  returns 
would  be  placed  in  the  Congress  Itself. 

Federal  agencies  seeking  access  to  tax 
returns  or  other  Information  concerning  a 
taxpayer  from  the  IRS  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  would  have  to  satisfy  new  statu- 
tory criteria  which  would  be  both  more 
specific  and  more  restrictive  than  under 
present  law.  The  Items  of  Information  that 
could  be  supplied  pursuant  to  a  request  for 
a  tax  check  would  be  strictly  limited  and 
would  be  specified  in  the  statute. 

The  Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  continue  to  have  full  access  to  tax 
return  data  for  the  purpose  of  its  use  of 
Information  on  tax  returns  for  statistical 
purposes.  Other  agencies,  as  weU  as  the  states 
and  any  other  person,  could  contract  for 
special  statistical  studies  to  be  tmdertaken 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  but  would, 
of  course,  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  such  stud- 
ies. In  recognition  that  facility  or  other  lim- 
itations might  make  it  impractical  for 
Internal  Revenue  Service  personnel  to  ooo- 
duct  all  such  special  studies  that  might  be 
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requested,  pirovision  is  made  for  the  Service 
to  contract  with  other  federal  agencies  or 
persons  (which  might  Include  the  requesttog 
party)  to  carry  out  such  studies.  Where  such 
contracts  are  executed,  the  outside  contrac- 
tor would  be  fully  subject  to  all  of  the  safe- 
guards, including  the  criminal  penalties  for 
unlawful  disclosure,  that  are  provided  to 
ensure  maximum  protection  of  the  confiden- 
tiality of  tax  information. 

In  general,  the  proposed  statutory  provi- 
sions would  be  more  detaUed  than  under 
present  law,  tmder  which  most  restrictions 
are  contained  in  regulations  or  Executive 
Orders.  This  statute  would  narrowly  restrict 
the  discretionary  authority  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  disclose  tax  information. 
The  Service  would,  however,  be  authorized 
to  withhold  disclosure  on  a  finding  that  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  tax  lavra  would 
be  seriously  impaired  by  such  dlsclostire. 

The  draft  legislation  also  contains  provi- 
sions respecting  access  to  tax  returns  by 
states  and  by  other  persons,  procedures  that 
must  be  foUowed  in  requesting  tax  informa- 
tion and  in  handling  tax  information,  and 
record  keeping  requirements  respecting  re- 
quests for  tax  Information  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  such  requests. 

A  separate  Executive  Order  will  be  issued 
to  impose  limitations  on  access  by  White 
House  employees  to  tax  returns  and  tax  re- 
turn information.  Such  access  will  be  per- 
mitted only  upon  a  request  signed  personally 
by  the  President. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  discussed 
more  completely  and  in  greater  detaU  in  the 
enclosed  explanation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  this  prc^osal  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress, 
smcerely  yours, 

Wn^LIAM  E.  SiMOK. 


Proposal  To  Amend  Section  6103  and  Re- 
lated Code  Sections  Having  to  do  With 
Disclosures  of  Federal  Tax  Rztubns  and 
Return  Information 

As  a  general  rule,  section  6103(a)  of  the 
Code  presently  makes  tax  returns  a  matter 
of  public  record  but  authorizes  inspection 
only  upon  (Htler  of  the  President  and  under 
regulations  based  upon  his  Executive  Orders. 
Section  6103 (b)  specifically  authorizes  dis- 
closures of  income  tax  returns  to  State  and 
local  tax  authorities  upon  request  by  a  State 
governor  for  purposes  of  State  or  local  tax 
administration.  Section  6103(c)  autborlzee 
inspection  of  corporate  Income  tax  returns  by 
shareholders  owning  1  percent  or  more  of 
the  corporate  taxpayer's  stock.  Section  6103 
(d)  authorizes  Inspection  of  returns  or  re- 
turn information  by  the  tax  writing  commit- 
tees of  Congress  and  by  any  select  commit- 
tee authorized  by  Congressional  resolution. 
Finally,  section  6103(f)  compels  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  to  teU  any  Inquirer 
whether  or  not  a  person  has  filed  an  income 
tax  return  for  a  particular  year. 

Section  7213(a)  Imposes  certain  penalties 
on  any  Federal  officer  or  employee  who  makes 
an  unlawful  disclosure  of  Income  tax  returns 
Information  and  on  any  person  who  unlaw- 
fully prints  or  publishes  Income  tax  return 
information.  Section  7213(b)  imposes  corre- 
sponding penalties  on  officers,  employees,  or 
agents  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  who  unlawfully  disclose  such  Infor- 
mation. 

The  maximum  effort  has  been  made  under 
the  existing  statute  and  regulations  to  assure 
the  confidentiality  of  tax  returns  and  tax 
return  information  consistent  with  effective 
Federal  tax  administration  and  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  tax 
Information  for  law  enforcement  and  statis- 
tical purposes  and  of  the  States  fen*  purposes 
of  their  own  tax  administration.  Neverthe- 


less, the  existing  statutory  and  regulatory 
apparatus  does  not  adequately  Inform  the 
American  taxpayer  as  to  who  will  have  access 
to  his  tax  return  and  tax  return  information 
and  for  what  purposes.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  section  6103  refiects  a  com- 
plete reexamination  of  the  present  rules  and 
is  based  on  the  fundamental  prmclple  that 
tax  returns  and  rettun  Information  shovUd 
be  held  confidential  and  private  except  as 
otherwise  clearly  provided  by  statute. 

Set  out  below  Is  a  description  of  existing 
law  and  practice  under  sections  6103  and 
7213  m  major  areas  and  an  explanation  of 
how  this  proposal  would  affect  the  present 
situation. 

1.  depinition  of  tax  return  and  return 
information 

Existing  regulations  define  "return '  to  In- 
tnclude  information  returns,  schedules,  lists, 
and  other  written  statements  which  are  de- 
signed to  be  a  supplement  to  a  return  or  a 
part  of  a  return.  The  term  Is  also  defined  to 
Include  "(olther  records,  reports,  informa- 
tion received  orally  or  In  writing,  factual 
data,  documents,  papers,  abstracts,  memo- 
randa, or  other  evidence  .  .  .  relatmg  to  [a 
return]." 

Because  disclosure  standards  properly  ap- 
plicable to  a  return  Itself  may,  in  varying 
circumstances,  be  different  from  those  appli- 
cable to  Internal  Revenue  Service  files  re- 
lating to  a  return  and  to  Information  In 
Service  files  relating  to  a  taxpayer's  past, 
present,  or  future  tax  liability,  the  legisla- 
tive proposal  makes  a  definitional  distinction 
between  a  tax  return  and  tax  return  Informa- 
tion. 

The  proposed  definition  of  "return"  is  not 
significantly  different  from  the  basic  defini- 
tion of  "return"  In  existing  regulations.  The 
proposed  new  definition  of  "return  Informa- 
tion," however.  Is  considerably  more  specific 
and  detailed  than  the  existing  supplemental 
definition  of  "return"  quoted  above  from 
existing  regulations.  The  proposed  new  def- 
inition of  "return  information"  is  Intended 
to  cover  Information  of  any  kind  filed  with, 
or  complied  by,  the  Service  which  relates  to  a 
taxpayer's  past,  present,  or  future  tax  liab- 
ility. The  new  definition  would  specifically 
cover  private  letter  ruimgs  issued  pursuant 
to  a  request  made  before  enactment  of  this 
legislative  proposal  and  all  requests  for  tech- 
nical advice  made  by  Service  personnel  to  the 
National  Office  regardless  of  when  made.  Fu- 
ture private  ruling  letters  generally  would 
be  confidential  only  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  or  other 
Federal  legislation.  Also  protected  is  tax  in- 
formation furnished  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  In  connection  with  tax  administra- 
tion and  accepted  by  blm  as  oonfldenUal 
pursuant  to  regulations. 

2.  federal  tax  law  administration 

Under  existing  regulations,  tax  returns  and 
return  Information  are  freely  available  to  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment whose  official  duties  require  such  access. 
By  the  same  token,  tax  returns  and  return 
Information  are  open  to  Justice  Department 
attorneys  and  U.S.  attorneys  where  neces- 
sary In  the  performance  of  official  duties  re- 
lating to  Federal  tax  administration. 

While  the  existing  rule  applicable  to  Treas- 
ury Department  officers  and  employees  has 
been  retained,  the  rule  applicable  to  Justice 
Department  attorneys  and  UjS.  attorneys  has 
been  clarified.  ITie  use  to  which  tax  returns 
and  return  Information  are  appropriately  put 
by  these  attorneys  in  a  tax  context  is  In 
preparation  for  tax  litigation  or  in  an  in- 
vestigation pointing  toward  Ux  litigation.  As 
will  be  described  below,  the  proposal  restricts 
actual  disclosure  in  an  adminlBtrative  or  Ju- 
dicial tax  proceeding  of  a  third  party's  re- 
turn or  return  information  as  to  a  third 
party.  Accordingly — and  logicaUy — access  by 
Justice  Department  attorneys  and  VS.  at- 
torneys to  returns  and  return  information  In 


preparation  for  tax  litigation  shovUd  be  lim- 
ited in  a  slmUar  fashion.  These  attorneys 
would  have  access,  of  course,  to  returns  of, 
and  return  information  regarding,  a  tax- 
payer who  Is  or  may  be  a  party  to  litigation. 
In  the  case  of  a  third  party,  returns  and 
return  information  would  be  made  available 
only  if  the  third  party  consents  or  if  such 
returns  and  return  Information  have  or  may 
have  a  bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  possible 
or  actual  litigation  for  particular  reasons 
specified  by  the  statute. 
3.    federal    non-tax    law    administration 

By  regulation  based  upon  an  Executive 
Order,  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
may,  upon  request  and  subject  to  tlie  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  in- 
spect tax  returns  and  return  information  in 
connection  with  a  matter  officially  before  that 
d^artment  or  agency. 

This  access  to  tax  returns  and  return  In- 
formation has  resulted  in  extensive  disclo- 
sure of  tax  returns  and  return  information 
for  use  In  a  variety  of  Federal  actlvltlea. 
While  access  to  tax  returns  is  \indoubtedly 
useful,  and  perhaps  essential,  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  some  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  the  volume  of  data  and  other  in- 
formation obtainable  has  reached  such  pro- 
portions as  to  prompt  legitimate  concern  over 
the  ability  to  maintain  the  appropriate  de- 
gree of  confidentlaUty. 

Because  of  the  obviously  demonstrable 
need  of  the  Social  and  Economic  Statistics 
Administration  for  returns  and  return  In- 
formation for  research  and  for  statistical 
purposes,  the  legislative  proposal  would  make 
retiirns  and  return  Information  avaUable  for 
such  purposes  upon  request  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  No  statistical  study  could  be 
made  public,  however,  if  it  in  any  way  identi- 
fied a  particular  taxpayer  or  could  be  so 
used.  Likewise,  because  of  the  close  relation- 
ship between  the  coUectlon  of  Social  Secur- 
ity taxes  and  administration  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  legislative  pro- 
posal would  continue  existing  HEW  access  to 
returns  and  return  Information  fOT  this  pur- 
pose; and  access  would  also  be  extended  to 
the  Labor  Department  and  the  Pension  Bene- 
fit Guaranty  Corporation  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministering the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act. 

In  the  case  of  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  access  to  returns  and  return  in- 
formation In  something  other  than  statisti- 
cal form  would  be  limited  to  returns  and  re- 
turn Information  which,  for  particular  rea- 
sons specified  by  statute,  have  or  may  have 
a  bearing  upon  the  outcome  of  an  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  proceeding  (or  Investiga- 
tion leading  to  such  a  proceeding)  in  a  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  enforcement  of  a  Federal 
statute.  Because  the  actual  use  of  returns 
and  return  Information  In  such  a  proceeding 
is  restricted  as  described  below,  the  initial 
access  by  the  Federal  department  or  agency 
for  purposes  of  preparing  for  a  proceeding  is 
restricted  In  a  similar  fashion.  This  pattern 
thus  corresponds  generally  to  that  proposed 
for  disclosure  to  Justice  Department  attor- 
neys and  U.S.  attorneys  In  tax  matters  which 
has  Just  been  described.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
withhold  requested  returns  and  return  in- 
formation to  the  extent  that  he  finds  that 
disclosure  would  seriously  Impair  Federal  tax 
law  administration. 

In  the  event  that  such  a  determination 
were  made,  the  proposed  statute  calls  for  a 
consultation  on  the  matter  between  the  head 
of  the  requesting  Federal  department  or 
agency  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
If,  after  such  oonstiltatlon,  the  Issue  of  dis- 
closure has  not  been  resolved,  a  final  deter- 
mination would  be  made  by  the  President  or 
his  delegate. 

Because  a  number  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  may  well  need  tax  return  Infor- 
mation In  statistical  form  for  various  pur- 
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poses,  new  section  6108  wa  ild  authorize  the 
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4.    STATE    AND    LOCAL    TAX    LA 

Under  section  6103(b) 
Income  tax  returns  and  1 
Information  are.  upon  the 

a  State  governor,  open  to  1       „_,  „„, 

offlclal.  body,  or  commlsslonlawfully  charged 
With  the  administration  of  dtete  tax  laws  for 
the  purpose  of  such  admlnlftratlon  Further 
section  6103(b)  authorlzesfthe  governor  to 
direct  that  tax  returns  ancqreturu  informa- 
tion be  furnished  to  local 
for  use  In  administering  1 
Tax  returns  and  return  1. 
are  supplied  to  tax  cflclals 
or  city  level  may  not  be  Inv 
appropriate  safeguards  o. 
whlch  the  Service  has  the  rl 
a  duty  to  protect.  Llkewl_ 
slderatlons  may  produce  un 
est  In  tax  Information  at  e 

for  non-lax  purposes.  The  le^^.^ r-.-^™.^ 

would  limit  access  to  tax  returns  and  re'turn 
Information  to  a  Stat*  body,  Igency,  or  com- 
mission lawfully  charged  wlt|  State  tax  law 
administration  and  only  for  piirposes  of  such 
administration.  It  Is  further!  provided  that 
returns  and  return  Information  would  be 
available  to  State  tax  ofilclais  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary  or  hfs  delegate  does 
not  determine  that  disclosure  Ivould  seriously 
Impair  Federal  tax  law  admln|stration. 

S.     JtTDlCTAL     AND     AOMINIS-^RATn'E     TAX 
PROCElrDINOS     5 

Under  existing  regulation^.  Ux  returns 
and  return  Information  are  kvaUable  upon 
request  by  attorneys  of  the  4ustlce  Depart- 
ment and  U.S.  attorneys  for  i|se  in  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  tax  litigation  If  the  Federal 
Government  Is  Interested  In  llie  result.  This 
broad  right  of  access  can  result  In  seriously 
breaching  the  confidentiality  lof  tax  returns 
and  return  information  relatlig  to  taxpayers 
who  are  not  parties  to  the  litigation.  This 
can  oome  about  through  thi  Uitroductlon 
In  evidence  of  third  party  r*urns  anu  re- 
t\irn  Information  where  suchlreturns  or  In- 
formation may  be  considered  relevant  in 
some  way  to  the  outcome  of  tBe  litigation 

For  this  reason,   the  leglslitlve   proposal 
Imposes  strict  conditions  up4n   the  use  of 
thUM    party    returns    and    reAirn    informa- 
tion   in    Federal    tax    lltlgatldn    where    the 
third  party  does  not  consent  to  such  uae 
Essentially,  the  proposal  would  restrict  the 
use  of  third  party  returns  an4  return  Infor- 
mation to  those  instances  whfre  the  return 
or  return  information  has  o^  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  outcome  of  th«  litigation  for 
reasons  specified  by  the  prop<teal.  and  then 
only   to   the  extent   of  such   faring    Addi- 
tionally, third  party  returns  abd  return  in- 
formation (a)  could  be  used  tf  Impeach  the 
testimony  of  the  third  party  If  he  were  a  wit- 
ness in  the  proceeding  or  tohmpeech   the 
testimony  of  any  other  wltnea»  regarding  a 
transaction   with  the   third   pirty   and    (b) 
oould   be   disclosed   to  the  extent  required 
by  the  Constitution  or.  In  a  ^Imlnal  dpo- 
oedlng.  18  U.S.C.  3800  or  Rule  1B  of  the  PW- 
eral  Rules  of  CrUnlnal  Procedtbe.  Even  if  a 
third  party's  return  and  retuni  Information 
oould  otherwise  be  disclosed  t^  application 
of  these  rules,  they  could  not  Be  used  If  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate   detfrmlned   that 
disclosure  would  seriously  lmp4r  Federal  tax 
Uw   administration.   Once   aga|n.   any  such 
determination  would  be  subject  to  the  pio- 
oedure  describMl  above  caUlni  for  consul- 
^tlon  between  the  Attorney  O^eral  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wlti  a  final  de- 


termination to  be  made,  if  necessary,  by  the 
President  <x  his  delegate. 

6.    JTJDICIAL    AND    ADMINISTRATIVK    NON-TAX 
PHOCKXDINOS 

Here  again,  present  regulations  effectively 
provide  that  the  Department  of  Justice  may, 
upon  request,  use  third  party  returns  and 
return  information  in  non-tax  litigation 
where  the  Federal  Government  Is  Interested 
in  the  result. 

The  necessity  for  protecting  any  taxpayer's 
right    to    privacy   with    respect    to   his    tax 
affairs  is  even  more  acute  In  this  area  than 
m  that  of  tax  litigation  since  Federal  tax 
administration  is  In  no  way  involved  In  the 
litigation.  Accordingly,  the  proposal  woiUd 
limit  the  use  of  any  taxpayer's  returns  and 
return  information  In  non-tax  Judicial  and 
admlnLstratlve  proceedings  to  a  Federal  pro- 
ceeding  to   which   the   United   SUtee   Is   a 
party  and  then  only  if  the  taxpayer  himself 
Is  a  party  to  the  proceeding  or  consenU  to 
the  use  or  if  the  Information  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  proceeding  because 
of  a  transactional  relationship  between  the 
taxpayer  and  a  party  to  the  proceeding.  As 
in  tax  litigation,  a  third  party's  return  or 
return  Information  could  also  be  med  in  the 
litigation  under  certain  circumstances  to  Im- 
peach a  witness  and  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  Constitution,  18  U.S.C.  3500,  or  Rule 
16  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure. Once  again,  the  returns  and  return  in- 
formation could  be  withheld,  subject  to  the 
procedure  outlined  above,  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  Federal 
tax   law  admlnLstratlon  would   be  serlouslv 
Impaired.  ' 
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7.    PROSr  ECTIV.'!    JtTROFS    AND    POSSIBLE 
CRIMINAL    ACTIVITTrs 

Under  existing  regulations,  attorneys  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  cannot  have  ac- 
cess to  tej:  returns  for  purposes  of  examining 
prospective  Jurors  but  are  authorized  to  de- 
termine from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
whether  or  not  a  prospective  Juror  has  been 
under  tax  Investigation.  The  statutory  pro- 
posal would  broaden  these  rules  to  permit 
use  of  return  information  by  these  attorneys 
to  Impeach  a  prospective  Juror  In  Federal 
litigation,  while  retaining  the  present  rule 
applicable  to  Inquiries  regarding  tax  Investi- 
gatlons  of  prospective  Jurors. 

In  the  interest  of  serving  the  basic  ends 
Of  criminal  Justice,  the  proposal  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  notUy 
the  Attorney  General  as  to  possible  viola- 
tions of  Federal  criminal  laws  which  come 
to  his  attention  as  the  result  of  his  own 
access  to  return  information.  The  proposal 
would  also  give  the  Secretary  or  hte  delegate 
discretionary  authority  to  so  notify  State 
or  local  law  enforcement  agencies  of  a  pos- 
sible violation  of  State  criminal  laws. 

8.  STRIKE  rOBCK  PARTICIPATION 

The  proposal  would  speclflclally  authorize 
disclosure  of  certain  return  Information  by 
Treasury  Department  employees  who  par- 
ticipate Jointly  with  another  Federal  agency 
In  an  enforcement  activity  relating  to  Fed- 
eral criminal  laws.  This  proposal  is  prin- 
cipally directed  to  Service  participation  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  PWeral 
Organized  CrUne  Strike  Force  program  The 
statute  would  only  permit  disclosure  by 
participating  Service  employees  to  other  Fed- 
eral employees  Involved  In  the  enforcement 
program  of  return  Information  received  oi 
developed  from  sources  other  than  the  tax- 
payer himself  and  then  oniy  to  the  extent 
required  by  the  investigation. 

».   CONGRESSIONAL  COKMITRXS 

Section  6103(d)  authorizes  unlimited  dla- 
clos\ire  of  retxims  and  return  information  to 
^f  three  tax  writing  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  to  any  select  committee  authorized 
by  Congrsssional  resolution  to  inspect  r»- 
turtu  and  return  Infonnatlon.  Rettima  and 


return  Information  may  be  furnished  to  sbt 
such  conunlttee  sitting  in  executive  aeeaton. 
Numerous  Congressional  committees  othar 
than  those  referred  to  in  section'  6108  (d) 
have  traditionally  sought  and  obtained  rs- 
tums  and  return  Information  through  sne- 
clflc  Executive  Orders. 

The  legislative  proposal  would  tighten 
existing  law  In  some  respects  and  broaden  It 
In  others.  The  three  tax  writing  commlttsts 
of  Congress  would  continue  to  have  access  to 
any  tax  returns  and  return  Information  upon 
request,  and  this  right  would  be  speclflcaUT 
extended  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Jdnt 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
Any  other  Congressional  committee's  accen 
to  tax  returns  and  return  Information,  how- 
ever, would  have  to  be  by  way  of  a  resolution 
of  the  appropriate  house  of  Congress.  Fur- 
ther, returns  and  return  infonnatlon  fur- 
nished to  any  Congressional  committee  would 
have  to  be  furnished  In  closed  executive 
session. 

10.    THE    PRESmCNT 

Since  tax  returns  and  return  Information 
are  presently  disci osable  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  the  President,  It  stands  to  reason 
that  he  now  has  the  right  to  Inspect  such 
returns  and  return  Information  as  he  may 
determine.  Because  the  proposal  removes 
Presidential  discretion  In  the  disclosure  of 
tax  returns  and  return  information.  It  grants 
to  him  specific  authority  to  see  retiims  and 
return  Information  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  and  grants  to  him  the  further  au- 
thority to  designate  m  his  Executive  Order 
an  employee  or  employees  of  the  White  House 
to  receive  the  returns  or  return  Information 
on  his  behalf. 

II.    PERSONS    WrTH    A    MATERIAL 
INTEREST 

Section  6103(c)  authorizes  the  Inspection 
of  a  corporation's  Income  tax  returns  by  any 
holder  of  1%  or  more  of  the  corporation's 
stock.  In  an  attempt  to  head  off  possible  mis- 
chief, the  regulations  deny  this  right  to  s 
shareholder  who  acquired  his  stock  Interest 
for  that  purpose.  Income,  estate,  gift,  unem- 
ployment, and  certain  excise  tax  returns  are 
presently  open  to  the  filing  taxpayer,  the 
beneficiary  of  a  trust,  a  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  a  member  of  a  partnership.  In- 
come tax  returns  of  a  deceased  taxpayer  sre 
also  open  to  the  representative  of  hU  esUte 
and,  along  with  estate  and  gift  tax  returns,  to 
certain  other  persons  upon  a  satlsfactiwy 
showing  of  a  materUl  interest. 

The  proposal  deletes  the  "1%  stockholder" 
rule  of  section  6103(c)  because  the  rule  en- 
courages Inherently  Improper  and  severely 
damaging  disclosures  and  because  SEC  rules 
now  require  much  of  the  Information  con- 
tained In  many  corporate  returns  to  be  mads 
pubUc.  The  regulatory  rules  regarding  dis- 
closure to  persons  with  a  material  interest 
have  been  largely  retained  but  tightened  to 
prohibit  disclosure  of  tax  return  information 
where  disclosure  would  seriously  Impair  Fed- 
eral tax  law  administration. 

12.  CONTRACTORS 

Under  the  authority  of  section  7813,  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  contract  for  the 
photographic  reproduction  of  tax  returns  and 
return  Information,  and  disclosure  Is.  of 
course,  authorized  for  this  purpose.  At  the 
same  time,  disclosure  must  necessarily  be 
made  to  certain  other  contractors  and  their 
employees  who  fumlsb  property  and  services 
In  connection  with  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  tax  laws  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  legislative  proposal  deals  with  th* 
problem  under  current  law  by  specifically 
authorizing  the  disclosure  of  tax  returns  and 
return  Information  to  any  person  to  the  ex- 
tent neosasary  In,  or  to  facUltato.  the  con- 
tractual procurement  of  property  or  serrlosB 
by  the  TrsMury  DejMutment  at  the  Service 
fOT  tax  administration  purposes.  At  the  same 
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tune,  however,  the  proposal  would  amend  sec-  information  is  thus  limited  to  a  proceeding  save   us   almost   a   billion   dollars.   Why 

tjon  7213  to  extend  to  tliese  persons  the  under  section  7213.  should  the  402  people  who  paid  no  taxes 

criminal  penalties  provided  for  unauthorized  19.  penalties  fob  uNAirrHORizKo  dxsclositbe  in  1972  on  incomes  of  $100,000  or  more 

disclosure.  Section  7213  makes  it  unlawfiU  for  any  get  away  with  it  again? 

13.  lassTATXMXNTS  OF  FACT  Federal  or  State  official  or  employee  to  make  Closing  oil   tax   loopholes  could   save 

Existing  law  does  not  provide  clear  author-  a  disclosure  of  Income  tax  return  Informs-  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Ity  permitting  the  Secretary  or  hU  delegate  tlon  which  the  Code  does  not  authorize  and  ^jjjj  eliminating  the  artificial  tax  shel- 

to  disclose  return  information  with  respect  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  person  to  print  ^         nrrViiph  e^rvp  nn  niimnRp  pxrent  tax 

Ss  particular  taxpayer  In  order  to  correct  a  or  publish  any  such  Information  except  as  ^loid^cS^  coiSd  save  hSSeS  of  mU^ 

misstetement  of  fact  published  or  disclosed  authorized  by  the  Code.  avoidance  couia  save  nimoreos  01  mu 

with  respect  to  that  taxpayer's  rettu-n  or  his  The  legislative  proposal  expands  the  scope  lions  OI  dollars. 

dealing  with  the  Service.  The  proposal  would  of  section  7213  In  three  significant  respects.  There  are  many  other  loopholes  which 

permit  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  dls-  First,  section  7213  would  apply  to  unauthor-  must  be  closed.  If  we  had  administration 

close  tax  return  Information,  or  any  other  Ized  disclosure  of  any  tex  returns  or  return  support  we  could  close  these  gaping  holes 

information,  with  respect  to  that  taxpayer  information.  Second,  the  criminal  sanctions  j^^  q^.  ^j^^  system  and  provide  all  the 

under   these   circumstances   to   the   extent  are  extended  to  former  officials  or  employees     monev   we   need   to   fight   inflation all 

necessary  to  correct  his  public  misstatement  of  the  Federal  or  a  State  Government.  Third.  „^i.v,-,,i.     f„-t>,pr     tjnrinir     thp     avpraee 

in  the  Interests  of  Federal  tax  admlnistra-  the  criminal  sanctions  are  extended  to  prl-  ^^t^nout     lUTLner     taxmg     me     average 

tlon,  vate  contractors  and  their  officers  and  em-  American  lamiiy. 

14.  TAX  CHECKS  ployccs    (OT  former  officers  and  employees)  Our  faith  in  the  tax   system  can   be 

.w»,«„-v,  ♦v,^,^  1.  „^  .~»/.ifl/.  .„t>,^ri,i,,»  who  make  unauthorized  disclosure  of  returns  imdermined  if  onr  tax  laws  give  special 

pro'^i?ir'\in5rr'  ellsTuT^lw*^  '^''"cS  -^  «*--  Information  to  which  they  have  privileges  to  the  few  at  the  expense  of 

Information   on   prospective    appointees    to,  been  given  statutory  access.  the  many. 

»nd  employees  of,  the  Federal  Government  is                                     Today,  unfortimately,  there  are  many 

presently    being    furnished    upon    request.  gy  y(^  RIBICOFF'  individuals   and    corporations   who    are 

Occasionally,  such  information  is  also  fur-  o   4117    a  hill  t/inrnvirip  tax  rplipf  and  not  required  to  pay  their  fair  share  of 

^hl  nr^S^t?ve°SXe*t?Stete"Scr  taS' reform   S^fSr?;  lo  the  CoiSLittee  taxes  because  of  special  loophol^.  As  a 

with  a  prospective  appointee  to  State  office.  Tw„a„op  result  the  average  American  family  must 

The  legislative  proposal  restricts  tex  checks  on  ±-mance.  heavier  tax  burden 
to  prospective  appointees  of  the  Executive  or  anti-inflation  tax  reform  act  of  1974  '"'^"'  ,   ".  "="'=7  _  „ „  .^  ,„„„  „„  .„  ,./_  ._ 
Judicial  branchlJ^ the  Federal  Government,  „,  rtotpow  Mr  Prp<:iripr.t  toHnv  T  ^\  ^  time  for  us  to  face  up  to  the  im- 
and  then  only  upon  written  request  of  the  ^f"  J^^^^^;^^'^/^^^'  i  ^   ^^  portant  task  of  restoring  eqmty  to  our 
White  House,  a  cabinet  officer,  or  the  head  ^m  introducing  the  Anti-Inflation  Tax  tax  system  and  relief  to  those  who  pay 
of  a  Federal  estebUshment.  The  informa-  Reform   Act   of    1974.    This   legislation  more  than  their  fair  share, 
tlon  to  be  disclosed  in  a  requested  tax  check  would  provide  over  $5  billion  to  flght  in-  There  are  other  sources  of  revenue 
u  then  limited  to  whether  the  individual  has  fl&tion  by  closing  major  loopholes  in  our  that  are  far  less  painful  and  far  more 
filed  income  tex  returns  for  the  last  3  years,  tax  code.  At  the  same  time  It  would  pro-  productive  to  our  economy  than  middle- 
has  faued  in  the  current  year  or  preceding  ^Ide  tax  relief  for  low  and  middle-income  income  person's  tax  returns. 

3  years  to  pay  any  tax  within  10  days  after  forYiiHao                                                                      mwnic  vc*""!!  o  i.^^  ^       .     ,      .  _ij^j 

notice  and  demand  or  has  been  as«»ssed  a  '^St^*     .  ^     ^  ^.                             .  ^  v.  ^^  closmg  oil  tax  loopholes  and  elimi- 

negugence  penalty  during  this  period,  has  President  Ford  has  now  presented  his  nating  useless  tax  shelters,  the  President 

been  under  any  criminal  tex  Investigation  anti-inflation  package.  There  are  many  can  raise  more  than  the  amoimt  he  is 

Mid  the  result  of  any  such  Investigation,  and  sound  elements  in  it  which  I  can  support,  asking  middle-income  families  to  pay  in 

has  been  assessed  a  civil  penalty  for  fraud  These  programs  will  cost  money  which     surtaxes smd  even  provide  a  margin  for 

or  negligence.  my   tax   reform   proposal   would  make  tax  relief.  Our  tax  system  must  be  made 

15.  TAXES  IMPOSED  BY  SUBTITLE  E  availablc.  morc  fair. 

Existing  law  affords  no  specific  stetutory  But  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  Presi-  The  tax  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 

protection  to  returns  and  return  Informa-  dent  Ford's  surtax  on  individuals  and  a  major  step  toward  that  goal, 

tlon  relating  to  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  fire-  families.  And  as  a  member  of  the  Sen-  The    legislation    is    divided    into   two 

arms  taxes  Imposed  by  subtitle  E  of  the  ate  Finance  Committee  I  will  flght  it.  parts   The  first  section  or  title  provides 

internal  Revenue  Code.  In  connection  with  Frankly,  it  is  wrong  to  place  a  new  tax  relief.  It  eases  the  tax  burden  in  a 

'^trni":f"jSc%"hi''3^na;r;  Sd  ?^^^  ^'^  ^"/-^^.^^  °°  i^«  mlddle-mcome  number  of  different  areas    The  second 

kccess  to  such  returns  and  return  inf^a-  ^^^P.t^*'"*  °^  this  country^  section  or  title  would  close  tax  loopholes 

tlon.  Accordingly,  the  proposal  would  grant  Millions    Of    them    who    are    already  and  privileges  which  serve  no  justifiable 

specific  statutory  access  to  these  returns  struggling  to  make  ends  meet  will  feel  purpose. 

and  return  Information  by  a  Federal  officer  the  extra  burden.  After  ail,  a  family  of  i  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  table 

or  employee   whose   offlclal   duties   require  four  with  two  children  ti-ying  to  meet  the  summarizing   provisions   of   my  bill   be 

Buch  access.  mortgage  payments  on  $15,000  is  not  rich,  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

16.  wArvERs  or  coNFmENTiAUTT  In  my  own  state  of  Coimecticut  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
No  authority  presently  exists  which  would  surtax  cuts  into  the  heart  of  the  middle  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

permit  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  dls-  class.  According  to  IRS  estimates  145,000  as  follows: 

close  returns  or  return  Information  with  re-  single  people  with  incomes  over  $7,500  rjbicoff   Anti-Inflation  Tax  Reform   Act 

spect  to  a  texpayer  to  someone  to  whom  the  vv'ill  be  taxed  more  and  as  many  as  700,-  ,„  1074 

taxpayer  himself  wanted  his  return  or  re-  qoq  people  With  incomes  over  $15,000  wIU  ,"'  „^^ 

turn  Information  disclosed.  The  legislative  *_.,  tu-  _«_„vi  ^*^  bzlhf 

proposal  would  permit  disclosure  In  the  dls-  ^^^fj  Up  th^  ^.ti^c  «f  i«flot»«r,     r,nf  '^^"*'  ^=                        ^  ^  .   ^.  •^^^""«  '°*« 

cretlon  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  If  ^^They  are  the  victims  of  inflation— not  a.  Increase  standard  deduction 

requested  by  the  taxpayer  Involved  but  then  ^^he  cause  of  it.                                                                      to  17%  up  to  e2.6O0 $1. 1    billion 

only  to  the  extent  that  such  disclosure  would  Excess  consumer  demand   is  not  the  B.  Increase  minimum  standard 

not  seriously  Impair  Federal  tax  law  admin-  cause  of  our  inflation.  We  face  Inflation  deduction  to  si. 400  amgle 

tetratlon.  for  a  number  of  reasons:  „  „  V'f  »i,500  couple            398   mUlion 

17.  sxcTioN  6103 (f>  Thc   Arab   oU   blackmaU   which   has  ^-  "P^|*Jlt    .?..„".*!.— .!^ 275  million 

The  required  disclosure  to  any  person  of  pushed  gasoline,  heating  Oil  and  elec-  jj  Liberalized" "child  "care" de- 

Uiformatlon  as  to  whether  another  taxpayer  tricity  prices  way  up.                                                       ductlon    25  million 

has  filed  an  income  tax  return  for  a  partlcu-  World-wide  food  shortages  aggravated                                                              

lar  year    Is   plainly    contrary   to   the    most  by  the  1972  Russian  grain  robbery                                  Total - 1.8   bUllon 

^n^'V^'^''«r„°rL^Ptntf,J''!,l'^t.p'^^^^^  DevaluaOon  of  the  dollar  driving  up  tax  exfoem 

S^n  «Slffl  of^i  (^e                   ^  the  cost  of  imports.  Title  II: 

section  ei03(f )  of  the  Code.  ^^^  ^^^^^  commodity  shortages.  A-  ^P^^  «"  depletion  ^allow- 

,s.  jTTDiciAL  sxvixw  taking  consumer  dollars  out  of  clr-  „  vnf^J^^l^^r.K^/Ji^i 

The  proposal  provides  that  the  exclusive  cnlatlon  wUl  not  solve  these  nroblems  ®-  '^^^'^i'^**   Intenglhle   arm- 

remedy  f^^  Sieged  violation  of  section  K  w^^  extra  ^-SS^rev^  I  ^   ,nJ°?  T"'^  ^*^^?^°'^ti;  ^ 

6103   shall  be  a  proceeding  under  section  wp'?^^®,,^*^  ^^^eTi^^fJi^^J^^^M  J  ^-  °^^^*'    °°    '°"^    *",  tr  >,n„«n 

7213.  Judicial  review  of  any  determination  ^tT^*  "^  °'  °7^  *^  ^^^  ^^  loopholes                  credlte           1. 76  b     on 

permitted   or   provided   by  statute   to  dls-  which  we  can  close.                                                  2- ^'^^^^": r"' fiSS.^ 

close  or  not  to  disclose  a  return  or  return  Strengthening  the  minimum  tax  COUld  E.  Strengthen  minimum  tax..  926  mffllon 
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F.  Ellinlnate  agriculture  Coop- 
erative loophole 200  million 

O.  Reform  tax  treatmen  t  of 
artificial  accoui  itlng 
losses    400  million 

H.  Restrict  preferential  t  'eat- 
ment  given  to  forelgi  i  In- 
come and  Investmeqts..  350  million 
I.  KHmlnate  $25,000  exemp- 
tion allowed  for  "exdess" 
Interest  deduction  ar  sing 
from   Investments J 200  million 
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Total  J 7   billion 

TrrLE  I — PERSONAL  TA]  ;  RELIXr 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  flr4t  provision  in 
this  title  would  provide  f<r  an  increase 
in  the  standard  deduction]  oif  17  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  income  }ip  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,500  from  the  i^esent  15  per- 
cent or  $2,000. 

This  increase  in  the  sts  ndard  deduc- 
tion would  provide  $1.1  biflion  In  tax  re- 
lief to  millions  of  families.  Of  the  82 
million  taxpayers,  some  4>  million  peo- 
ple use  the  standard  de<  uction  rather 
than  going  through  thi  complicated 
process  of  Itemizing  de<  uctlons.  This 
measure  would,  it  is  estima  ted,  encourage 
another  2.3  million  taxpa;  ers  to  use  the 
standard  deduction,  cuti  Ing  down  on 
paperwork  for  both  the  taxpayer  and 
the  Government. 

The  second  provision  in  his  title  would 
update  the  minimum  sta  ndard  deduc- 
tion or  low-income  alio  irance.  Under 
present  law  single  person  >  and  couples 
can  take  a  SI, 300  minin  um  standard 
deduction  when  they  also  fc  ;ke  the  stand- 
ard deduction.  The  amoui  ts  allowed  to 
be  taken  under  the  minin  um  standard 
deduction  would  be  raised  to  $1,400  for 
a  single  person  and  $1,500  for  a  couple. 
This  provision,  which  \  'ould  provide 
$400  million  in  tax  relief,  would  mean 
that  a  family  of  four  witK  $4,500  of  ad- 
justed gross  income  will  pa  j  no  taxes. 

The  third  section  of  r  ly  legislation 
would  update  and  expand  1  le  retirement 
tax  credit.  For  a  number  a  years  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  ac  compllsh  this 
goal. 

Under  present  law  pa;  ments  made 
under  the  social  security  sfstem  are  ex- 
empt from  taxes.  Those  wM)  are  not  cov- 
ered by  social  security  anc  receive  their 
income  from  other  sources  deserve  equal 
tax  treatment. 

That  Is  why  the  retire  nent  Income 
credit  was  enacted  In  195  \ — to  provide 
retired  teachers,  policemen  firemen,  and 
other  government  pensIoE  »rs  with  tax 
relief  comparable  to  that  received  by 
social  security  beneficiaries 

Unfortunately,  the  re  irem^'nt  tax 
credit  is  woefully  out  i  f  date.  The 
amounts  on  which  the  cre(  t  is  to  be  cal- 
culated must  be  increase  I  to  keep  up 
with  the  cost  of  living. 

My  proposal  would  vi  structure  the 
present  retirement  incon  e  credit  and 
convert  it  to  a  tax  credit  for  all  older 
Americans  over  age  65  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  retirem  !nt  income  or 
earned  income. 

The  maximum  amount  )n  which  the 
15-percent  credit  would  b  computed  Is 
increased  from  $1,524  to  $2,500  for  a 
single  person  and  to  $3.75i  for  a  couple 
over  age  65 — up  from  $3,041  , 

For  older  Americans  stru  cgling  on  lim- 
ited, fixed  incomes,  this  ar  endment  can 


provide  a  welcome  means  of  tax  relief. 
Savings  could  amount  to  up  to  $146  for 
an  aged  single  person  and  up  to  $220  for 
a  couple. 

The  cost  of  this  proposal  is  estimated 
to  be  $275  million. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  tax  relief 
section  of  my  bill  would  significantly 
broaden  the  existing  tax  deduction  for 
the  cost  of  child  care. 

In  Connecticut  40  out  of  every  100 
women  hold  a  job.  That  figure  would  be 
higher,  however,  if  working  mothers 
could  more  easily  deduct  household  and 
child  care  costs  from  their  Income  tax. 
The  way  the  tax  laws  appear  today, 
a  family  can  deduct  costs  that  occur 
when  a  mother  goes  to  work — but  only 
If  the  family  Is  "itemizing"  deductions. 
The  catch  Is,  that  most  families  earn- 
ing less  than  $18,000  a  year — the  very 
people  the  deduction  is  meant  to  serve — 
do  not  have  enough  deductions  to  be 
able  to  Itemize. 

My  proposal  allows  a  person  to  deduct 
up  to  $4,800  a  year  for  two  or  more  de- 
pendents— $2,400  for  one  dependent — 
and  would  allow  the  deduction  to  be 
taken  as  a  business  expense.  In  this  way, 
the  child  care  deduction  could  be  made 
directly  on  the  tax  return  without 
itemizing. 

The  deduction,  which  would  be  al- 
lowed for  disabled  dependents  as  well  as 
children,  would  be  extended  to  married 
couples  where  the  husband  or  wife,  or 
both  work  part  time.  Under  present  law 
both  spouses  are  required  to  work  full 
time.  The  deduction  Is  also  made  avail- 
able In  the  case  of  married  couples  where 
one  is  a  full-time  student  and  the  other 
spouse  works. 

The  provision  also  eliminates  the  dis- 
tinction now  made  between  care  in  the 
home  and  care  outside  the  home  and 
allows  a  divorced  or  separated  parent 
with  custody  of  the  child  to  claim  the 
deduction,  even  though  he  or  she  Is  not 
entitled  to  the  dependency  exemption. 
In  a  society  where  both  men  and 
women  work  and  must  incur  day  care 
costs,  it  is  long  past  time  to  recognize 
day  care  costs  for  what  they  are — legit- 
imate business  expenses. 

TAX    REFORM 

The  first  provision  of  my  reform  pro- 
posal would  provide  for  repeal  of  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  effective  January  1. 
1974. 

We  have  watched  oil  prices  skyrocket 
In  the  last  year.  At  the  same  time  oU 
company  profits  have  soared — as  high  as 
817  percent  in  the  case  of  one  company. 
Others  show  more  "modest"  profits  rang- 
ing upward  from  75  percent  over  the 
previous  time  period  of  last  year. 

The  depletion  allowance  serves  no  use- 
ful purpose.  First,  repeal  will  not  affect 
exploratory  activity.  Profit  levels  without 
depletion  are  high  enough  to  attract  the 
capital  necessary  to  fully  utilize  available 
exploration  resources. 

In  fact,  profit  levels  without  depletion 
will  still  leave  $7  billion  as  aftertax 
profits  in  1974.  This  is  an  Increase  of  $3 
billion  over  1973  profits  with  the  deple- 
tion allowance. 

The  oil  depletion  allowance  costs  the 
taxpayers  almost  $3  billion  a  year  and, 
rather  than  encouraging  It,  since  the  oil 


depletion  allowance  subsidy  goes  only 
to  existing  oil-producing  wells,  the  oil 
tax  bonanza  discourages  Investment  In 
alternative  energy  technologies — the  oil 
subsidy  Is  a  more  lucrative  lure. 

THE   on.   DEPLETION   ALLOWANCE   IS   COSTLT 

In  calendar  year  1971  the  allowance 
cost  taxpayers  over  $700  million.  With 
rising  oil  prices  It  Is  estimated  that  it 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  nearly  $1.7  billion 
In  1974  and  $3  billion  In  1975.  This  Is 
because  the  allowance  is  based  on  income. 
Thus,  as  prices  and  profits  skyrocket,  so 
does  the  depletion  aUowance.  Instead  of 
paying  more  taxes  on  more  income,  the 
oil  companies  pay  less. 

THE  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCE  IS  A  WASTE  OP 
MONET 

Most  of  the  benefit  of  depletion  goes  to 
foreign  operations  and  to  people  who 
cannot  and  do  not  produce  oil.  A  land- 
owner who  receives  royalties  from  an  (^ 
company  gets  the  benefits  of  percentage 
depletion.  But  this  landowner  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  exploring  or  drilling  for 
new  oil.  In  1968  a  major  Treasury  De- 
partment study — the  CONSAD  study- 
concluded  that  42  percent  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance  goes  to  such  nonoperat- 
Ing  interests  In  domestic  production  or  to 
foreign  oil  producers. 

PEBCENTAGE  DEPLETION  DOES  NOT  ENCOURAOB 
EXPLOEATION 

That  portion  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance which  goes  to  domestic  oil  producers 
does  not  encourage  exploration. 

Since  only  10  percent  of  the  explora- 
tion wells  strike  oil,  depletion  benefit! 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  high-risk 
drilling. 

Oil  companies  prefer  to  spend  money 
drilling  In  existing  oilfields  to  be  certain 
of  receiving  the  oil  depletion  subsidy. 
The  main  effect  of  the  allowance  is  to 
encourage  overdrilling  In  known  oilfields. 
A  producer  can  use  the  allowance  to  wipe 
out  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  net  In- 
come on  a  well  before  tax  computation. 
This  means  that  the  biggest  benefit  of 
the  subsidy  goes  to  the  most  profitable 
wells. 

The  allowance  may  actually  operate 
to  discourage  producers  from  operating 
less  profitable  or  marginal  wells.  The 
stripper  well  operator,  producing  less 
than  10  barrels  a  day,  gets  the  short 
end. 

He  Is  forced  to  pimip  the  wells  he  has 
while  the  big  companies  have  more 
money  to  buy  up  and  gain  control  of 
most  of  the  stripper  well  operations. 

DEPLETION    ALLOWANCE   DISCOURAOBS  DIVERSHT- 
CATION  or  UJB.  ENEKCT  BESOCmCES 

The  United  States  is  too  dependent  on 
oil.  Yet  this  misdirected  tax  subsidy  dis- 
courages the  production  of  cheaper  and 
more  abundant  sources  of  energy.  First 
of  all,  depletion  benefits  for  minerals 
are  based  on  the  value  of  those  minerals 
In  the  ground  and  not  In  their  final  proc- 
essed form.  Therefore,  a  $7  barrel  of 
crude  oil  gets  the  full  benefits  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  while  a  $7  barrel  of  oil 
made  from  coal  wIU  only  receive  deple- 
tion benefits  on  the  value  of  the  original 
coal.  Since  coal  costs  less  than  oil,  the 
bulk  of  the  $7  cost  of  liquefied  coal  lies 
in  processing  expenses.  These  do  not 
qualify  for  depletion. 
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At  present  then,  a  company  producing 
a  $7  barrel  of  crude  oil  gets  a  tax  bonus 
of  about  $1.30.  A  company  producing  the 
same  $7  barrel  of  oil  from  coal  liquefica- 
tlon  would  rescue  a  bonus  from  the  tax- 
payers of  only  10  cents.  Those  who  de- 
velop solar  energy  or  a  more  efficient  gas 
engine  would  receive  no  bonus  at  all. 

In  sum,  the  depletion  allowance  dis- 
courages the  development  of  alternative 
energy  resources,  provides  benefits  to 
producers  of  foreign  oil,  pays  dividends 
to  foreign  and  domestic  landowners  to 
just  sit  back  and  collect  royalties.  And 
It  gives  most  of  its  benefits  to  the  large 
integrated  oil  companies  and  not  inde- 
pendents. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  decided  to 
recommend  repeal  of  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance.  However,  the  slow 
liiaseout  of  the  allowance  contemplated 
by  the  committee  would  have  no  effect 
In  1974. 

My  proposal  would  return  significant 
revenues  to  the  Public  Treasury  rather 
than  turning  them  over  to  an  Industry 
whose  profits  rose  55  percent  in  1973 
while  the  consumer  paid  the  price. 

Immediate  repeal  of  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  would  result  in  over  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  savings  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  second  provision  In  my  reform 
proposal  would  eliminate  another  special 
privilege  enacted  to  benefit  the  oil  com- 
panies at  taxpayers  expense. 

My  proposal  would  eliminate  the  so- 
called  intangible  drilling  expense  deduc- 
tion. 

This  tax  loophole  allows  an  oil  com- 
pany to  deduct  in  the  first  year  all  the 
intangible  drilling  costs  incurred  in  fund- 
ing and  developing  a  new  oil  well. 

If  any  other  company  bought  a  new 
machine  with  the  expected  life  of  10 
years,  the  company  would  be  required  to 
amortize  its  cost,  and  each  year  deduct 
only  one-tenth  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
machine.  An  oil  company  can,  however, 
deduct  In  the  first  year  the  costs  of  all 
the  goods  or  services  without  lasting 
value  which  It  uses  in  the  exploration 
and  development  of  a  new  well.  This  In- 
cludes such  Items  as  labor,  equipment 
rentals,  cost  of  building  roads  to  a  drill- 
ing site,  and  preparing  the  site.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  ccHnpany  is  able  to  show  a  paper 
loss  for  the  first  year  of  successful  opera- 
tion even  though  the  well,  in  fact, 
operates  at  a  profitable  rate  during  the 
first  year,  and  for  many  years  thereafter. 
The  Income  tax  savings  which  the  com- 
pany as  a  result  enjoys  during  the  well's 
first  year  of  operation  amounts,  in  effect, 
to  an  Immediate,  Interest-free  loan  which 
no  other  business  gets. 

This  particular  tax  break  will  save  the 
oil  companies — and  cost  the  country — an 
estimated  $800  million  in  revenues  in 
fiscal  year  1975. 

Under  my  proposed  legislation  the  oil 
company  could  no  longer  write  off  all  its 
Intangible  drilling  costs  in  the  first  year. 
Like  any  other  business,  the  oil  com- 
panies would  be  forced  to  amortize  their 
Intangible  drilling  costs  over  the  esti- 
mated life  of  the  well. 

My  third  reform  provision  would  close 
the  foreign  tax  credit  loophole  which  oil 


companies  abuse  to  avoid  their  fair  share 
of  taxes. 

The  concept  of  a  foreign  tax  credit  is  a 
fair  one  to  avoid  double  taxation  of  a 
company  by  both  the  United  States  and 
foreign  governments. 

But  the  American  oil  companies  have 
grossly  abused  this  right  to  foreign  tax 
credits. 

The  first  gimmick  the  oil  companies 
use  is  to  simply  overstate  the  size  of  their 
so-called  foreign  tax  bills.  They  do  this 
by  classifying  royalties  and  other  normal 
business  expenses  as  income  taxes.  When 
a  company  pays  a  royalty  or  bonus  to  the 
United  States  for  the  right  to  drill  oil  on 
U.S.  land  It  treats  this  as  a  business 
expense  which  it  deducts  from  the  earn- 
ings on  which  it  must  pay  U.S.  Income 
taxes.  But  since  the  early  1950's,  the  oil 
companies  have  obtained  a  number  of 
rulings  from  the  Government  permitting 
them  to  treat  as  an  income  tax  payment, 
rather  Hian  a  business  expense,  the  pay- 
ment to  a  foreign  country  of  the  exact 
same  type  of  oil  royalties  or  bonuses. 
Every  time  an  oil  company  now  pays  $1 
in  royalties  to  an  Arab  sheik,  the  com- 
pany substracts  $1  from  the  tax  that  it 
would  otherwise  have  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  on  Its  foreign  operations. 

By  calling  a  business  exi>ense  a  tax,  the 
oil  producing  countries.  In  collaboration 
with  the  oil  companies,  thus  divert 
money  from  the  JJB.  Treasury  and  Into 
the  already  brimming  coffers  of  the 
companies. 

Because  of  the  oil  company's  use  of 
foreign  tax  credits,  U.S.  corporations 
earned  $1,085,000,000  on  mining  and  oil 
operations  abroad  In  1970,  but  paid  not 
one  penny  in  U.S.  taxes  on  that  Income. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  for  fiscal  yecu- 
1975,  the  taxes  that  the  oil  companies 
would  pay  to  the  United  States,  were  it 
not  for  the  tax  credit,  could  be  as  high  as 
$1.75  billion.  Yet,  because  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit,  the  companies  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood pay  not  1  cent  of  taxes.  Foreign 
credits  from  profitable  overseas  opera- 
tions have,  In  fact,  exceeded  U.S.  tax 
liabilities  every  year  since  1962. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
specifically  prohibits  an  oil  company 
from  including  in  Its  foreign  tax  credit 
the  royalties,  bonuses,  or  other  payments 
made  to  a  foreign  country  which  are  not 
bona  fide  income  taxes.  The  provision 
provides  that  in  determining  what  por- 
tion of  an  oil  company's  pwiyments  to  a 
foreign  coimtry  represents  a  bona  fide 
income  tax  payment,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  consider  whether  the 
payments  claimed  as  foreign  tax  pay- 
ments are  roughly  similar  to  the  income 
taxes  pwid  by  other  persons  In  the  coun- 
try who  are  not  in  the  oil  business.  Such 
a  comparison  should  prove  a  reliable  way 
to  judige  whether  the  payments  made  to 
foreign  coimtries  are  in  fact  bona  fide 
taxes. 

It  appears,  for  instance,  that  domesti- 
cally owned  corporations  in  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  Arabia  that  are  unrelated  to  the 
oil  business  actually  pay  Uttle  or  no  In- 
come taxes. 

My  proposal  will  drastically  reduce  the 
size  of  the  foreign  tax  credits  that  oil 
companies  can  use  to  avoid  paying  U.S. 


taxes  on  their  overseas  operations.  It  will 
not  prohibit  them,  however,  from  claim- 
ing as  an  income  tax  credit  any  payments 
which  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Government  to  be  bona  fide  in- 
come tax  payments.  But  royalties  and 
other  business  expenses  which  are  not 
true  income  taxes  would  be  deductible  by 
U.S.  oil  companies,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
similar  payments  made  in  this  country. 

In  addition  to  treating  business  costs 
as  taxes,  some  oil  companies  inflate  the 
size  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  yet  further 
by  taking  advantage  of  a  law  which  al- 
lows companies  operating  in  several 
countries  to  spread  the  foreign  tax  credit 
arovind  from  country  to  countrj'  to  get 
advantage  of  as  much  of  its  foreign  tax 
credit  as  possible. 

For  Instance,  an  oil  company  operat- 
ing In  a  foreign  country  with  low  in- 
come taxes  might  use  an  the  foreign 
tax  credit  available  to  it  from  that  coun- 
try, and  still  be  left  with  a  U.S.  tax 
liability  of  one-half  million  dollars.  But 
by  calculating  its  foreign  tax  credits  un- 
der the  so-called  overall  limitation  meth- 
od, the  oil  company  can  in  fact  offset 
this  tax  by  using  a  one-half  million  dol- 
lar excess  foreign  tax  credit  It  earned 
from  the  payment  of  high  foreign  In- 
come taxes  In  another  country.  For  ex- 
ample, some  of  the  major  international 
oil  companies  have  large  tanker  fleets 
flying  the  flags  of  such  coimtries  as 
Panama,  Liberia,  and  Honduras  that  re- 
quire no  corporate  Income  taxes.  Profits 
made  on  these  operations,  could  be  shel- 
tered from  U.S.  taxes  through  use  of 
some  of  the  excess  foreign  tax  credits 
generated  in  other  countries  such  as 
Saudi  Arabia. 

This  must  be  stopped.  Under  my  pro- 
posal an  oil  company  would  be  required 
in  most  cases  to  limit  its  foreign  tax 
credits  in  any  foreign  coimtry  to  the  in- 
come tax  actually  paid  to  that  coimtry. 
This  is  known  as  the  per  country  limi- 
tation. If,  however,  because  of  losses  on 
some  operations,  the  oil  company  could 
reduce  Its  U.S.  taxes  more  by  using  the 
per  country  limitation  than  by  combining 
the  credits  earned  in  different  foreign 
countries  under  the  overall  limitation 
method,  the  company  would  then  be 
forced  to  use  the  overall  limitation.  This 
would  prevent  the  company  from  using 
the  losses  incurred  in  one  country  to 
reduce  Its  U.S.  taxes,  while  at  the  same 
time  using  the  full  amount  of  the  foreign 
tax  credits  earned  in  other  coimtries. 

Finally,  the  oil  companies  line  their 
coffers  by  storing  up  their  excess  foreign 
tax  credits  over  a  number  of  years.  Be- 
cause they  have  been  allowed  to  treat 
royalties  as  taxes,  the  oU  companies 
have  earned  tax  credits  far  in  excess  of 
what  they  could  possibly  use  in  the  year 
the  income  was  earned.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  these  excess  credits  are  not,  how- 
ever, lost,  for  the  oil  companies  are  al- 
lowed to  carryover  their  excess  credits 
for  up  to  5  years.  Even  if  oil  companies 
are  forced  by  this  legislation  to  treat 
royalties  as  a  deductible  business  ex- 
pense when  filling  out  their  1974  taxes, 
the  companies  could  still  avoid  paying 
any  significant  amount  of  taxes  on  their 
foreign  Investment  for  a  number  of  years 
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because  of  the  excess  t  ix  credits  they 
still  have  from  past  yed  :s.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  five  la:  gest  companies 
have  stored  up  from  pi  st  years  more 
than  $2  billion  in  foreiga  tax  credits. 

Consequently,  my  bill  arohlbits  an  oil 
company  from  using  a  foAeign  tax  cred- 
it eamtd  in  1  year  to  o^et  U.S.  taxes 
Incurred  In  other  years. 

Elimination  of  all  th^e  special  tax 
breaks  simply  means  thai  the  oil  com- 
panies wiU  from  now  onfbe  treated  on 
an  equal  basis  with  any  other  business 
in  this  country.  Up  to  now,  this  country 
has  showered  the  oil  compknles  with  tax 
preferences.  Yet,  this  country  now  finds 
Itself  beset  by  an  energy  icrlsis  of  very 
serious  proportions.  Obviously,  the  an- 
swer to  the  energy  crisis  Is^iot  in  retain- 
ip"  the  unfair  tax  preferences  which 
have  proved  so  ineffectuahln  preventing 
the  crisis  in  ae  first  place.] 

Even  If  these  tax  pr«erences  were 
once  justified  In  order  to  £^ure  adequate 
exploration  and  developlnent  of  new 
sources  of  oil,  they  can]  no  longer  be 
justified  in  light  of  the  jiigh  oil  prices 
the  oil  companies  are  nova  charging,  and 
the  record  profits  they  a^  making,  and 
will  continue  to  make,  for^as  many  years 
as  the  energy  crunch  last 
The  fourth  provision  of 
posal  would  repeal  the 
national  Sales  Corporati 
In  1971  Congress  enac 
tic  International  Sales 
DISC — tax  provision  to  fencourage  ex 
ports  and  help  correct  lur  trade  bal- 
ance. Over  the  past  3  y  ars  it  is  clear 
that  the  DISC  provision  i  sis  not  worked 
well. 

The  provision,  which  alows  corpora- 
tions to  defer  a  portion  <*  their  income 
derived  from  exports  slm  ply  by  setting 
up  a  paper  DISC  corpora  ion,  has  done 
little  in  encouraging  expot  b. 

DISC  is  used  almost  e  itirely  by  the 
very  largest  corporations  i  s  a  tax  avoid- 
ance device.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
DISC  receipts  go  to  parer  t  corporations 
whose  asset  size  places  th  sm  in  the  top 
1  percent  of  U.S.  corpora  tions. 

DISC'S  cost  to  the  Tret^ury  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $100  million  il  Its  first  year 
In  reality  it  cost  2»2  times  as  much — 
$250  million.  The  second  ;  ear's  loss  was 
said  to  be  $170  million.  1 ;  Is  now  esti- 
mated at  $815  million — a  id  will  reach 
$925  million  in  1975. 

Our  exports  have  risen  recently  but 
behind  the  increases  are  luch  develop- 
ments as  two  devaluation  i  of  the  dol- 
lar, a  new  monetary  systeri  ,  a  worldwide 
infiation  and  a  worldwide  food  shortage 
leading  to  a  large  increaie  in  agricul- 
tural exports.  DISC  has  hot  been  the 
cause.  It  Is  time  to  repeal  tie  DISC  pro- 
vision and  save  the  taxps^er  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  T 

The  fifth  provision  of  title  II  of  my 
bill  would  strengthen  the  rilnlmum  tax. 
In  1968  Congress  enacted  1  a  provision 
to  assure  that  no  one  cai  completely 
evade  all  tax  liability  by  ise  of  deduc- 
tions. Each  year  there  a-e  taxpayers 
who  have  substantial  incone  which  Is 
not  Included  in  their  regular  tax  base 
because  of  income  exclusions  thought 
to  be  justified  for  social  ior  economic 
reasons.  While  Congress  Continued  to 


recognize  a  need  for  these  exclusions, 
we  also  recognized  a  basic  Inequity  In 
permitting  a  relatively  few  wealthy  tax- 
payers to  escape  liability  by  investing 
their  resources  solely  in  tax-free  income- 
producing  assets. 

But  the  means  chosen  to  close  that 
loophole  had  its  problems  and,  instead 
of  resulting  in  a  minimum  statutory  tax 
rate  of  10  percent,  the  effective  rate 
turned  out  to  be  only  4  percent. 

The  amendment  I  support  modifies  the 
two  deductions  primarily  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  minimum  tax  concept; 
first  the  automatic  $30,000  exclusion  and 
second,  the  deduction  for  all  other  In- 
come tax  paid. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the 
$30,000  exclusion  to  $10,000.  This  would 
subject  substantial  amounts  of  income 
to  the  minimum  tax  which  are  now  tax- 
free  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  any 
deleterious  Impact  on  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers  with  modest  tax  pref- 
erence income  such  as  capital  gain  in 
the  sale  of  their  home.  It  would  also 
eliminate  the  allowance  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  other  taxes  paid.  To  allow  tax- 
payers with  large  amounts  of  preference 
income  a  credit  for  the  relatively  low  tax 
that  he  does  pay  on  nonpreference  in- 
come defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the 
minimum  tax. 

The  sixth  reform  provision  of  my  bill 
would  eliminate  the  special  loophole 
which  cooperative  associations  now  en- 
joy at  taxpayers  expense. 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem is  that  people  in  similar  economic 
circumstances  be  taxed  in  a  similar  and 
equal  manner.  It  lias  become  Increasingly 
apparent  that  the  present  tax  treatment 
of  cooperative  corporations  violates  this 
maxim  in  the  extreme. 

Cooperative  corporations  are  corporate 
enterprises  incorporated  for  the  most 
part  under  State  laws.  They  compete  in 
the  open  market  for  profits.  They  manu- 
facture, wholesale,  and  retail  goods  just 
like  any  other  business  entity.  Unlike 
other  corporations,  however  they  pay 
very  little  Federal  income  tax. 

The  earnings  of  the  ordinary  business 
corporation  are  subject  to  two  taxes.  The 
earnings  are  taxed  at  the  corporate  level. 
And  when  the  net  income  of  the  corpo- 
ration is  pasesd  on  the  stockholders — the 
owners — this  income  is  included  in  per- 
sonal Income  and  taxed  at  the  individual 
tax  rate. 

Cooperative  corporations,  however,  re- 
ceive a  highly  favored  tax  treatment 
from  the  Federal  Government.  All  the 
net  income  of  a  cooperative  which  is 
passed  on  to  investors  in  the  form  of 
"patronage  dividends"  is  excluded  from 
the  taxable  Income  of  the  cooperative. 
Thus  most  cooperatives  pay  little  or  no 
Federal  Income  tax  despite  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  income  which  is  theoreti- 
cally passed  on  actually  stays  right  in  the 
cooperative  coffers. 

Cooperative  corporations  have  gener- 
ally escaped  the  close  scrutiny  of  the 
public  eye.  Many  cooperatives  are  no 
longer  limited  to  small  groups  of  farmers 
banding  together  to  market  their  pro- 
duce. They  are  no  longer  confined  to  the 
local  level. 
Cooperatives    have    moved    into    the 
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fields  of  manufacturing  and  processing 
goods  on  a  national  scale.  They  own  huge 
manufacturing  facilities  to  produce  fer- 
tilizer, refine  oil  £uid  to  manufacture 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  every- 
day products. 

Cooperatives  have  become  permanent 
institutions  with  centralized  manage- 
ment and  complex  corporate  structure. 
In  fact,  the  average  cooperative  is  now 
larger  than  the  average  ordinary  cor- 
poration. 

At  the  same  time,  the  present  law 
taxes  the  patrons  who  own  the  coopera- 
tive corporation  when  they  receive  paper 
lOU's  from  the  cooperative  having  no 
market  value.  A  shareholder  of  an  ordi- 
nary' corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  taxed  until  he  receives  a  dividend 
in  money  or  other  valuable  property. 

To  correct  these  inequities,  my  bill 
includes  a  provision  which  Imposes  a 
corporate  tax  on  these  large  and  grow- 
ing cooperative  corporations.  At  the 
same  time,  this  provision  would  tax  the 
patron  only  if  he  receives  money  or 
property  having  a  fair  market  value.  As 
a  special  aid  to  the  small  farmer  or  other 
cooperative  member,  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  each  patron  may  exclude  an- 
nually from  his  personal  income  $300  in 
distributions  from  cooperatives. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  changes 
should  increase  Federal  revenues  by 
about  $200  million. 

The  seventh  provision  in  my  reform 
proposal  would  remove  a  number  of  tax 
shelters  which  allow  certain  taxpayers 
to  use  certain  accounting  procedures  to 
produce  artificial  losses  to  offset  tax 
liability. 

At  present,  people  with  a  lot  of  income 
often  shelter  much  of  it  from  tax  by  de- 
ducting paper  losses,  expenses  or  de- 
preciations related  to  their  Investments 
in  industries  that  have  preferential  ac- 
counting rules,  principally  real  estate, 
oil  and  certain  agricultural  enterprises 
such  as  cattle  raising.  For  example  a 
man  with  a  salary  of  $100,000  might 
borrow  $50,000,  Invest  It  in  breeding 
cattle  during  December,  pay  in  advance 
for  feed  and  maintenance  and  then  de- 
duct from  his  $100,000  income  those 
costs  plus  depreciation.  When  he  finally 
sells  the  cattle,  any  profit  Is  taxed  as  a 
long-term  capital  gain. 

The  gimmicks  vary  from  Industry  to 
industiy  but  in  each  case  tax  incentives 
designed  for  full-time  entrepreneurs 
in  a  certain  business  have  been  exploited 
by  wealthy  outsiders  who  are  led  by  tax 
laws  to  choose  investments  with  more  of 
an  eye  to  tax  advantages  than  to  funda- 
mental value.  This  deprives  the  Treas- 
ury of  revenue  to  the  detriment  of  our 
economy. 

My  proposal  would  bar  such  writeoffs. 
Cattle  expenses  would  be  deductible  only 
against  cattle  Income,  thus  closing  off 
the  notorious  "hobby  farm"  loophole. 

Those  persons  who  invest  in  farms 
not  for  the  pxupose  of  efficiently  pro- 
ducing food  and  fiber  at  a  profit,  but 
simply  to  produce  an  artificial  tax  loss 
to  shelter  their  nonfarm  Income  from 
tax  are  harming  our  economy.  These  in- 
vestors compete  with  full-time  farmers 
to  bid  up  the  price  of  land,  livestock, 
and  equipment.  This  means  extra  costs 
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at  the  grocery  store.  These  tax  gymnas- 
tics must  be  stepped. 

This  proposal  in  my  reform  tax  pack- 
age would  also  eliminate  the  tax  shelter 
created  by  the  syndicated  limited  part- 
nership. 

The  principal  benefit  of  the  syndicated 
limited  partnership  is  that  initial  op- 
erating or  depreciation  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  investing  syndicate  are, 
for  purposes  of  tax  treatment,  losses  to 
the  limited  partner  investors  who  deduct 
them  from  taxable  income  derived  from 
other  sources. 

Under  the  tax  law,  the  classification 
of  a  tax  shelter  limited  partnership  as 
an  organization  taxable  as  a  partner- 
ship, and  not  as  an  "association"  tax- 
able as  a  corporation,  is  critical  to  the 
marketability  of  such  programs.  Under 
the  partnership  form  of  taxation,  the 
income  and  losses  of  the  partnership  are 
passed  through  to  the  partners,  including 
limited  partners.  Under  corporate  taxa- 
tion, only  the  corporation  is  taxed  on 
income  and  losses — until  dividends  are 
distributed  to  shareholders  which  are 
then  taxable  to  them.  Since  tax  shelter 
programs  by  hypothesis  produce  tax 
shelter  by  generating  losses  in  the  early 
years  of  their  operation,  which  losses 
are  utilized  by  participants  to  offset  tax- 
able income  from  other  sources,  the 
availability  of  tax  treatment  as  a  part- 
nership is  critical  to  their  continued 
existence. 

Yet  the  typical  limited  partnership  is 
substantially  more  like  a  corporation 
than  a  partnership.  Typically  the  limited 
partners  have  limited  liability  like  share- 
holders and  not  like  partners,  play  no 
role  In  management  of  the  business  like 
shareholders  and  not  like  partners,  may 
sell  their  limited  partnership  Interests 
like  stock  subject  only  to  the  normally 
pro  forma  approval  of  the  general  part- 
ner, and  so  forth. 

The  applicable  Treasury  regulations 
are  drafted  in  a  way  to  make  it  extremely 
easy  to  permit  limited  partnerships  to 
be  taxed  as  partnerships.  In  part,  at 
least,  the  drafting  is  historically  attribu- 
table to  the  Treasury's  attempt  to  pre- 
vent professional  corporations — doctors, 
lawyers,  and  so  forth — from  incorporat- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  more  favor- 
able tax  treatment  of  pension  plans 
available  to  corporate  executives  than  to 
self-employed  persons.  Now  that  the 
courts  have  rejected  the  Treasury's  at- 
tempt to  deny  tax  treatment  as  corpora- 
tions to  such  professional  corporations — 
and  the  Treasury  has  acquiesced  in  the 
court  decisions — there  Is  no  longer,  In  my 
opinion,  any  shred  of  Justification  for 
having  regulations  in  their  present  form 
which  permit  partnership  treatment  for 
public  limited  patnershlps. 

The  single  step  of  denying  tax  treat- 
ment as  partnerships  to  large  limited 
partnerships — or  all  limited  partnerships 
for  that  matter — and  classifying  them  as 
associations  taxable  as  corporations  un- 
der section  7701(a)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward eliminating  the  most  blatant  exist- 
ing exploitation  of  tax  shelters.  In  order 
to  protect  against  end  runs,  comparable 


restrictions  on  the  use  of  trusts  and 
pooled  agency  arrangements  should  also 
be  imposed,  with  the  same  standards  ap- 
plicable to  all  three  groups. 

The  eighth  provision  of  my  reform 
pn^KJsal  tightens  up  the  tax  laws  regard- 
ing foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corpo- 
rations. 

Under  present  law  the  income  of  for- 
eign subsidiaries  of  n.S.  corporations  Is 
not  taxed  by  the  United  States  until  it 
Is  returned  to  the  parent  corporation  or 
corporations  In  this  country.  This  usually 
means  that  the  tax  on  this  income  Is 
deferred  for  many  years,  and  In  some 
cases  the  income  may  never  be  taxed  at 
all. 

In  addlticm  to  costing  the  Treasury 
more  than  $250  milllcxi  a  year  in  lost 
revenue,  the  provision  gives  U.S.  corpo- 
rations an  artificial  incentive  to  build 
plants  around  and  export  American  jobs. 
A  U.S.  firm  faced  with  a  close  decision 
on  whether  to  build  a  plant  In  this  coim- 
try  or  abroad  may  well  decide  to  build 
In  a  foreign  country  in  order  to  get  the 
tax  deferral  benefits  of  present  law.  The 
Federal  Government  is  in  effect  giving 
them  an  interest-free  loan  if  they  In- 
vest abroad. 

My  proposal  would  close  this  loophole 
by  taxing  this  foreign  subsidiary  income 
on  a  current  basis.  Only  "controlled" 
foreign  corporations — those  with  more 
than  half  of  their  stock  held  by  Amer- 
ican corporations — would  be  covered. 
Each  American  corporation  holding  more 
than  10  percent  of  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation's  stock  would  have  to  include 
in  its  U.S.  tax  return  each  year  its  pro 
rata  share  of  the  foreign  corporation's 
earnings  and  profits  for  that  year. 

The  ninth  reform  proposal  in  this  bill 
would  remove  the  $25,000  exemption  al- 
lowed for  "excess"  interest  deductions 
arising  from  investments. 

If  a  man  borrows  money  to  buy  stocks 
or  bonds,  or  to  Invest  in  oil  or  real  estate 
or  anything  else  except  taxfree  mimici- 
pal  bonds,  the  Interest  he  pays  on  that 
loan  Is  deductible  just  as  the  mortgage 
interest  for  the  ordinary  homeowner  Is 
deductible.  That  Is  as  It  should  be.  He 
pays  the  Interest  and  Is  out  of  pocket. 

However,  often  this  Interest  psiyment 
exceeds,  in  a  given  year,  the  dividends, 
interest,  and  rents  from  the  Investments, 
and  the  man  pays  no  tax  at  all.  At 
present  he  is  allowed  "excess"  Interest 
of  $25,000 — It  was  unlimited  before  the 
1969  reform. 

That  is,  he  can  deduct  as  interest,  if 
he  tms  such  Interest  payments,  up  to 
$25,000  more  than  his  income  from  the 
related  Investments.  If  he  has  earned 
income,  this  deduction  like  any  other 
can  be  used  to  reduce  or  eliminate  his 
tax  on  It. 

Elimination  of  the  $25,000  excess 
deduction  would  still  enable  those  peo- 
ple affected  to  offset  their  Interest  pay- 
ments dollar-for-dollar  against  their  re- 
lated investment  Income. 

While  the  provision  would  affect  only 
the  very  wealthy,  elimination  of  the 
$25,000  exemption  for  excess  interest 
deductions  would  provide  an  additional 
$200  million  for  the  Treasury. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr. 
Humphrey)  : 
S.  4118.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Ek»noraic  EflQciency  to  study  bar- 
riers to  an  efficient  market  economy.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

THK     MARKET    EFFICIENCT    STTTDT     ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bin  I  am  Introducing  today,  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Economic  Efficiency  to 
study  barriers  to  an  efficient  market 
economy,  carries  out  one  of  the  principal 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  interim  report  on  inflation. 
The  report,  I  might  add,  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  all  20  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
eliminate  the  obstaicles  to  a  smoothly 
running  economy  which  have  been  built 
into  our  system  by  (jrovernment  actions 
and  private  practices. 

These  obstacles,  referred  to  by  econ- 
omists £is  structural  problems,  hamper 
the  free  fiow  of  goods  and  services,  re- 
strict or  eliminate  competition,  impose 
high  costs  on  the  businessman  and  the 
consumer,  and  retard  technological 
progress. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with  both  the  public  and  the  pri- 
vate sectors. 

On  the  public  side,  there  is  a  long  list 
of  Government  policies  and  regulations, 
quotas,  tariffs,  supports,  and  subsidies 
which  have  anticompetitive,  inflationary 
effects. 

On  the  private  side,  industrial  con- 
centration, collusive  practices,  admin- 
istered prices,  and  exorbitant  profits 
also  have  anticompetitive  infiatlonary 
effects. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  a  compre- 
hensive, balanced  review  of  all  of  the 
structural  problems,  those  brought  about 
by  the  Government  and  those  brought 
about  by  private  persons  and  (5orpora- 
tions. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  study  in- 
clude a  complete  evaluation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  their  administration. 

The  antitrust  laws  are  badly  in  need 
of  tightening  up  and  revision  so  that 
they  can  cope  with  the  restrictive  prac- 
tices that  have  been  developed  since  the 
passage  of  the  existing  legislation. 

We  need  tougher  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  antitrust  laws  and  we  also 
need  new  laws. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  creates  a 
joint  congressional  and  Presidential 
commission  which  is  given  6  months  to 
recommend  detailed  legislative  proposals 
covering  all  aresis  of  reform  which  the 
Commission  determines  to  be  necessary, 
and  an  additional  6  months  to  transmit 
to  the  President  and  to  Congress  a  final 
report  containing  all  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  look  to  any 
single  change  or  proposal  as  a  miracle 
cure  for  all  of  our  economic  Ills.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  we  will  not  have  a 
healthy  economy  until  we  get  rid  of  both 
the  public  and  the  private  barriers. 
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and  decon- 


We  need  to  deregul: 
centrate  at  the  same  time 

The  Commission  on 
ficiency   could   be   the 
study  group  established 
Government  in  more  tha: 
1  hope  for  speedy  action 
port  for  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por 
tlon  of  chapter  V,  "Restor 
ficiency  and  Dealing  Wi 
Commodity  Problems,"  f: 
Economic  Committee's  in 
inflation,  be  Inserted  in 
the  close  of  my  remarks.     | 

There  being  no  objectloti,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  jn  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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V.  Restorinc  Market 

INC     WrrH      Internation4l 
Problems 

Governmenta  exist  to  ser  e  the  Interests 
of  their  people.  Economic  sys  ems  must  meet 
the  same  test.  When  consum  rs,  workers  ana 
businessmen  alike  are  subji  cted  to  serious 
Inflation  because  of  struct  iral  distortions 
In  the  economy,  such  dlst(  rtlons  must  be 
removed.  To  do  otherwise  creates  doubt 
about  the  ability  of  the  ecoi  omy  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

There  Is  abundant  evlde  ice  that  struc- 
tural distortions  are  a  ma.  sr  contributing 
factor  to  our  current  ecoi  omlc  problems. 
These  distortions  exist  In  1  oth  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  They  i  eunper  the  free 
flow  of  goods  and  services  b«  th  domestically 
and  Internationally,  restrlc ;  and  In  some 
cases  totally  eliminate  comj  letltlon.  Impose 
high  costs  on  the  consumer  lind  the  average 
businessman,  and  retard  tec  mologlcal  prog- 
ress. While  It  Is  not  possi  >le  to  measure 
precisely  the  additional  e(  st  Imposed  on 
consumers  by  structural  d  stortlons,  esti- 
mates run  Into  billions  of  t  Mslts  annually. 


OMNIBUS    LEGISLATION    TO 
COMPETITION 


This  chapter  discusses  a  lumber  of  spe- 
cific structural  problems  reqi  Irlng  attention, 
especially  In  the  energy  and  igrlculture  sec- 
tors. It  Is  scarcely  possible,  lowever,  for  us 
to  review  all  the  myriad  i  -eform  needed. 
Special  machinery  must  be  i  et  up,  not  only 
to  Identify  these  reforms,  bu  ;  to  Insure  that 
the  admlnUtratlve  and  le  Islatlve  action 
necessary  to  Implement  thea  reforms  U  not 
delayed. 

In  the  public  sector,  Pedei  ol  policies,  reg- 
ulations, subsidies,  import  quotas,  tariffs 
and  price  supports  pose  li  numerable  ob- 
stacles to  a  smoothly  runnlr  j  market  econ- 
omy. Ptor  example  because  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  [IC:i  regulations 
a  truck,  after  carrying  goodi  from  one  city 
to  another,  may  be  requ:  red  to  return 
empty.  Partly  as  a  result  of  <  ther  ICC  rules 
railroad  cars  travel  about  50  lercent  of  their 
mileage  with  no  freight.  Costly  building 
codes  need  to  be  eliminated  i  nd  could  be  If 
the  proposed  National  Instlti;  te  for  Building 
Sciences  were  funded.  Fede:  al  bailouts  of 
large  corporations  with  flnaitlal  difficulties 
discourage  efficient  business  Practices  Gov- 
emment  procvu-ement  practfces  encourage 
waste  and  Increase  costs.  Pedeiju  subsidy  pro- 
grams. Inludlng  tax  subsidies,  fcere  estimated 
to  have  cost  more  than  $63  fclUlon  in  1970 
and  have  almost  certainly  grofn  appreciably 
since  then.  I 

In  the  private  sector,  indust  lal  concentra- 
tion collusive  practices,  adml  ilstered  prices 
exorbitant  profits  and  antic  mpetlUve   be- 

r.t!,.°JL'?"**  ^"  *  ^^«^  Pa^  o'  tlie  respon- 
slbUlty  for  the  current  Infla  Ion.  The  price 
Increases  In  the  Industries  w  tere  there  Is  a 
high  degree  of  concentration  1  &ve  been  steep 
Wholesale  prices  arose  In  the    ast  12  months 
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by  the  following  amounts:  fuels  and  related 
products  and  power.  67  percent;  chemicals 
and  allied  products,  43  percent;  rubber  and 
plastic  products.  27  percent;  metals  and 
metal  products,  39  percent;  machinery  and 
equipment,  18  percent.  Individual  Industries 
within  these  commodity  groupings,  such  as 
petroleum,  coal,  and  steel  raised  their  prices 
at  even  higher  rates. 

Artificial  barriers  to  employment — age,  sex. 
and  race  discrimination,  excessive  formal  ed- 
ucation requirements,  difficulties  In  obtain- 
ing union  membership — also  push  up  costs 
in  the  private  sector.  Many  of  these  prac- 
tices are  already  Illegal  under  Federal  law, 
but  some  laws  may  need  strengthening  and 
there  certainly  needs  to  be  more  adequate  en- 
forcement. 

There  Is  a  connection  between  concentra- 
tions of  economic  power  and  government  laws 
and  regtilatlons  which  subsidize  Inefficient 
operations  and  Interfere  with  competition. 
Structural  problems  in  the  pubUc  sector  and 
those  In  the  private  sector  are  related.  More- 
over, concentrations  of  economic  power,  to- 
gether with  the  misuse  of  political  power, 
have  frustrated  most  efforts  to  enforce  the 
antltnist  laws. 

A  Commission  should  be  appointed  Jointly 
by  Congress  and  the  President  to  recommend 
comprehensive  legislation  to  eliminate  both 
governmental  and  private  barriers  to  an  effi- 
cient market  economy.  In  making  its  legisla- 
tive recommendation  the  Commission  should 
carefully  consider  the  ellralnat  on,  retention 
or  modification  of: 
Federal  subsidies. 

Production  quotas  and  marketing  orders. 
Price  supports. 
Excess  stockpiles. 
Prevailing  wage  determinations. 
Excessive  or  inept  regulation  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication. 

Import  quotas  and  voluntary  agreements 
to  curtail  imports. 

Retail  price  maintenance,  and  other  similar 
governmental  impediments  to  economic  effi- 
ciency. 

The  Commission  should  also  consider  the 
strengthening  of  private  competition  through 
actions  such  as: 
Divestiture  and  reorganization. 
Improved  antitrust  laws  and  administra- 
tion, including  the  transfer  of  enforcement 
responsibility   to  an   Independent  agency. 

Removal  of  artificial  barriers  to  employ- 
ment. 

The  Commission  should  also  consider  the 
provision  of  adjustment  assistance  for  groups 
of  workers  severely  affected  by  the  transition 
to  a  more  competitive  economy. 

The  Commission  should  report  within  6 
months  of  its  establishment.  In  appointing 
the  Commission,  the  President  and  the  con- 
gressional leadership  should  make  an  ad- 
vance commitment  to  introduce  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  In  Congress  Immedi- 
ately In  the  form  of  omnibiis  legislation  and 
to  give  It  prompt  consideration. 


By  Mr.  JAVIT8: 

8.  4119.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XT  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  raise  the  total 
amount  which  may  be  expended  for  cer- 
tain social  services,  and  to  provide  for 
the  reallotment  of  funds  which  would 
otherwise  not  be  used.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce the  Emergency  Social  Services 
Amendments  of  1974,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  social  services 
for  the  poor  and  others  during  the  pe- 
riod of  projected  economic  hardship. 

This  measure  is  a  special  emergency 
authority  designed  to  Increase  the  avail- 


ability of  social  services  for  the  poor 
and  others  who  could  otherwise  fall  into 
the  "poor"  or  "near  poor"  category  or 
face  other  hardships  as  a  result  of  In- 
flation and  other  elements  of  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  by — 

Increasing  the  social  services  celling, 
set  nationaUy  at  $2.5  billion,  to  $4.0  bil- 
lion during;  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975 
and  1976;  and 

Providing  for  redistribution  of  social 
services  funds  from  States  that  do  not 
use  their  allocations  to  States  which  re- 
quire and  can  effectively  use  more  funds 
than  allocated,  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  their  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  following  upon  his 
earlier  statements  that  he  would  meet 
the  problems  of  those  hardest  hit  by 
Inflation  and  any  down-turn  "with 
compassion."  President  Ford,  as  the  fifth 
point  in  his  economic  address  to  the 
Congress  this  past  Tuestday,  stressed: 
"Helping  the  casualties." 

But  his  program  to  do  so — while  great 
In  spirit — Is  inadequate  in  provision. 

During  this  period  of  economic 
crises — which  the  President  describes 
as  ending  with  the  Bicentennial,  thus 
through  fiscal  year  1976 — the  poor  and 
others  in  need  are  going  to  be  hit  by 
what  one  economist  htis  called  "stag- 
flation," high  unemployment  coupled 
with  high  Inflation. 

To  meet  the  first  of  these  enemies  of 
the  poor,  the  President  has  proposed  an 
expanded  program  of  unemployment 
benefits  and  a  new  Community  Improve- 
ment Corps,  providing  public  service 
employment. 

The  administration's  unemployment 
program  is  clearly  inadequate  in  terms  of 
the  amoimts  of  funds  to  be  available— 
an  aggregate  of  $2.2  billion  for  about 
300.000  Jobs— using  a  cost  of  $7,000  per 
annum — If  unemployment  reaches  a 
level  of  7  percent  nationally— for  3 
consecutive  months — compared  with  $4.0 
billion  for  500,000  public  service  Jobs— 
ushig  a  cost  of  $8,000  per  annum — at  6 
percent  national  unemployment  which  I 
have  proposed,  with  14  cosponsors,  In 
S.  2993,  the  Emergency  Energy  Employ- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974.  The  admin- 
istration's plan  Is  also  questionable  In 
that  It  would  be  administered  through  a 
new  program  insufficiently  tied  to  the 
very  successful  mechanism  of  State  and 
local  prime  sponsorship  established 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  of  1973.  Moreover,  It  is 
only  a  1-year  authority,  although  the 
crisis.  In  the  President's  own  words,  is 
likely  to  last  for  2  fiscal  years. 

But  be  that  as  it  may— and  I  shall 
fight  to  Insure  that  it  Is  not  "as  It  may." 
but  as  It  "should  be" — Joblessness  is  only 
one  of  the  hardships  that  the  "casual- 
ties" are  facing  and  will  face. 

The  second  is  inflation  Itself,  as  Presi- 
dent Ford  noted  In  his  address  to  the 
Congress : 

Now,  I  know  that  low- income  and  middle- 
income  Americans  have  been  hardest  hit  by 
Inflation.  Their  budgets  are  most  vulnerable 
because  a  larger  part  of  their  Income  goes  for 
the  highly  inflated  costs  of  food,  fuel  and 
medical  care. 

To  address  this  situation — which  was 
considered  so  heavily  by  the  HEW  panel 
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to  the  "economic  summit,"  the  President 
proposes  tax  relief  for  low-  and  mlddle- 
inc(»ne  Americans. 

This  too,  represents  a  commendable 
recognition  of  a  severe  problem,  but  not 
a  wholly  adequate  solution  to  it. 

For  tax  relief  is  of  little  value  to  the 
poor  who  cannot  survive  at  a  level  suflB- 
cient  to  pay  taxes,  and,  probably  most 
Important,  is  usually  only  relieves  "cas- 
ualties." 

We  need — in  addition  to  relieving 
"casualties" — to  avoid  them. 

And  the  most  Immediately  available 
vehicle  to  do  that — along  with  the  emtl- 
poverty  program  itself — where  I  am 
pleased  to  say  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  ordered  reported 
a  proposed  extension,  as  I  \irged — Is  the 
social  sevlces  program  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

It  is  under  the  social  services  author- 
ity that  the  States  and  localities  are  au- 
thorized to  provide  a  wide  range  of  so- 
cial services.  Including  child  care — a 
needed  component  to  any  work  program, 
as  well  as  programs  for  the  aged  and  oth- 
ers, to  prevent  welfare  dependency. 

We  now  have  an  agreement  between 
the  administration  and  Senators  Mon- 
DAts,  Packwood,  Bentsen,  and  myself, 


embodied  in  S.  4082,  the  Social  Services 
Amendments  of  1974,  introduced  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  for  a  new  streamlined  social 
services  authority  giving  latitude  to  the 
States  in  terms  of  funding  decisions  and 
key  matters — so  important  in  New 
York — of  eligibility  and  fee  schedules — 
to  arrest  welfare  dependency. 

But  while  the  States  now  have  the  au- 
thority to  do  the  Jol) — and  should  in  the 
near  future  have  our  proposed  revised 
authority — overall,  they  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  do  the  job  that  will  be  re- 
quired during  the  next  2  fiscal  years  if 
we  are  to  reheve  and  avoid  casualties. 

And  the  "villain"  that  stands  In  theh: 
way  at  this  point  is  the  $2.5  billion  social 
services  ceiling  imposed  as  a  part  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-512,  the  State  and  Local  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972 — for  general  revenue 
sharing — and  the  further  terms  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  prevent  any 
meaningful  redistribution  of  funds  from 
one  State  to  another. 

The  ceiling  was  counterproductive 
then — and  I  fought  it — and  it  is  all  the 
more  counterproductive  and  Improvident 
now. 

Not  only  does  it  make  It  impossible  for 
States  like  New  York  to  meet  new  needs 
of  the  poor  and  others  caused  by  Infla- 


tion— ^but,  because  of  inflation  It  f  ?rmlt» 
less  of  an  effort  even  than  was  contem- 
plated when  it  was  imposed  in  1972,  when 
we  were  not  facing  the  dire  economic 
prospects  we  do  today. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  advised 
me  that  It  would  take  about  $3  billion 
today  to  provide  the  levd  of  services 
possible  with  the  $2.5  billion  nationally 
2  years  sigo. 

And  most  unfortunate  and  tragic. 
States  like  New  York  have  to  try  to  meet 
over  $800  million  in  social  services  needs, 
with  $220  annually  without  even  a 
meaningful  right  to  receive  money  from 
States  which  have  not  used  their  allot- 
ments. 

The  Library  of  Congress  advises  that 
of  the  $2.5  billion,  $689,805,000  went  im- 
used  In  fiscal  year  1973,  $500  million  Is 
estimated  to  be  unused  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  $500  million  Is  expected  to  be  unused 
in  fiscal  year  1975. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
provided  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
shovrtng  these  figures  in  terms  of  each 
State  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


HEW  AND  LABOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1975-PT.  6 
SOCIAL  SERVICES— FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  STATE  EXPENDITURES '-FISCAL  YEARS  1973-75 


States  and  territories 


Annual  State 
allocations 


1973  actual 


1974 
estimates 


1975 
estimates 


Alabama ^42,140,000  J16,278,683  $21,115,000  $42,140,000 

Alaska     3,901,750  6,414,618  3,740.000  3,740,000 

Arizona    23,351,250  3,182,326  4,077,000  5,413,000 

Arkansas  23,747,250  6,276,582  8,100,000  11,625,000 

California 245,733,250  211,583,774  245,733,250  245,733,250 

Colorado           28,297,500  21,879,564  26,467,000  28,297,500 

Connecticut  37,001,750  21,067,497  27,270,000  25,800,000 

Maware     6,783,250  7,839,897  6,783,000  6,783,250 

District  of  Columbia 8,980,250  8,320,353  8,020,000  8,020,000 

Florida 87,149,500  42,024,891  52,752,000  60.666,000 

Georiia            56,667,000  48,488,595  50,784,000  56,789,000 

Guam"            160,956  263,000  263,000 

Hawaii" 9,712,500  2,321,023  7,388,000  7,580.000 

IdalM                  9,076,250  4.708,367  9,076,250  9,076,250 

Illinois"  ." 135,076,500  139,454,609  107,824,000  107,824,000 

Indiana     63,522,250  7,230,470  8,847,000  9,217,000 

Iowa                    34,612.500  12,673,536  13,950,000  15,938,000 

Kansas'     " 27,109,000  6,902,308  9,304,000  12,240,000 

Kentucky  39,607.000  25,771,941  23,120,000  25,432,000 

Louisiana      44,661,250  20,738,470  31,871,000  36,509,000 

Maine         12,354,000  8,671,871  8,738,000  9,375,000 

Maryland          48,695,250  26,897,470  48,695,250  48,695,250 

Masuchusetts 69,477,000  16,957,859  69,477,000  41,857,000 

Michiian     109,036,000  59,145,311  85,147,000  96,046.000 

Minnesota 46,774,250  29,317,354  29,196,000  30,659.000 

Mississippi 27,169,000  11,540,994  27,099,000  27,101,000 

Missouri        57,063,250  15,068,712  15,554.000  16,238,000 

Montana 8,632,000  3,730,632  4,125,000  4,125,000 

Nebraska    18,308,750  9,956,859  12,293,000  14,508,000 

Nevada         6,327,000  1,750,832  2,432.000  2,654,000 

New  Hampshire 9,256,500  4,048,085  4,840,000  5,957,000 


States  and  territories 


Annual  State 
allocations 


1973  actual 


1974 
estimates 


1975 
estimates 


New  Jersey' $88,446,250  $39,416,723  $48,106,000  $56,366,000 

New  Mexico 12,786,000  6,718,164  8,173.000  12,786,000 

New  York           220,497,250  220,497,250  220,497,250  220,497,250 

North  Carolina 62,597,750  22,582,777  38,274,000  42,351,000 

NorthOakota 7,587,500  3,962,570  3,909.000  4,188,000 

Ohio                    129,457,750  41,607,656  129,457.000  97,126.000 

Oklahoma 31,623,000  24,805,756  31,623,000  31,623,000 

Oregon            26,196,500  26,822,190  17,141.000  17,966.000 

Pennsylvania 143,180,250  87,930,760  114,389,000  123.351,000 

Puerto  Rico 1,847,688  4,007,000  6,448,000 

Rhode  Island 11,621,500  9,417,509  9,211,000  10,736,000 

South  Carolina 31,995,250  21,325,273  22,750,000  32,083,750 

South  Dakota 8,152,000  2,469,433  2,601.000  4,500,000 

Tennessee 48,395,000  24,955,917  48,000,000  48,000,000 

Texas        139,854,750  99,087,150  92,012,000  100,963,000 

Utah        13,518,500  5,479,162  5,523,000  5,523.000 

Vermont    5,546,750  3,171,845  4,547,000  4,790.000 

Virgin  Islands ^. 440.089  221,000  221,000 

Virginia       57,195,250  20,211,917  24,9«,000  33,367.000 

Washington 41,335,750  76,865,796  41,335,750  41,335,750 

West  Virginia 21,382,250  8,170,853  17,717,000  17,717,000 

Wisconsin    54,265.750  58,540,192  54,265,250  54,265,750 

Wyoming 4,142,000  714,331  1,341,000  1,404,000 

Subtotal 2,500,000,000  1,607,445,440  1,914,125,000  1,983,920,000 

Management  Initiatives, 

regulation  delay 85,875,000  16,080,000 

Aceountint  entries 202,749,560  

Total 2,500,000,000  1,810,195,000  2,000,000,000  2,000,000,000 


■  Appropriation  authority  of  $2,500,000,000  for  States  is  allocated  on  a  basis  of  population.  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  require  Federal  matching  at  program  levels. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  In  fact  In  fiscal  year  1974, 
estimates  Indicate  that  while  a  number 
of  jurisdictions  like  New  York  struggled 
right  up  against  their  allocation,  a  ma- 
jority of  jurisdictions  did  not  even  spend 
what  they  were  allocated. 

The  new  social  service  legislation,  8. 
4082,  which  I  mentioned  may  make  It 
posible  for  more  States  to  do  what  they 
want  and  must. 

But  to  the  extent  that  they  chose  not 
to — barring  a  change  in  the  distribution 
formiila  —  an  unlikely  prospect  —  why 
should  not  other  States  be  given  the  re- 
sources they  need;  surely  the  Congress 
intended  that  $2.5  billion  be  made  avail- 
able, not  $1.9  billion  or  some  other  fig- 


ures— that  Is  what  expenditure  ceilings 
are  all  about. 

The  Senate  already  agreed  to  the 
principle  of  redistribution,  adopting  a 
provision  similar  to  that  included  in  the 
measure  I  introduce  today — as  a  part  of 
H.R.  3153,  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  make  technical  changes;  but  that 
bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1973,  is  still  in  conference. 

By  Including  a  redistribution  provision 
In  the  measure.  I  seek  to  reinstate  the 
intent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  can  consider  lift- 
ing restrictions  on  production  and  regu- 
lation in  other  fields  in  the  general 
emergency,  we  surely  can  lift  the  ceiling 


on  social  services  during  the  special 
emergency  which  the  poor  face;  if  we  can 
consider  redistributing  Income  through 
tax  reform,  surely  we  can  consider  re- 
distributing social  services  fimds  to  those 
who  need  it  most. 

Of  course,  I  would  like  to  lift  the  social 
services  celling  completely,  but  that 
would  not  be  a  realistic  proposal,  given 
the  very  important  budgetary  considera- 
tions which  we  also  must  face  In  dealing 
with  the  economic  sltuatlcoi. 

What  I  propose  Instead  is  an  increase 
of  $500  million  to  take  Into  account  the 
effects  of  inflation  on  services  them- 
selves— ^whlch  I  noted — and  an   addl- 
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may  well  see 

lente  under  the 
as  which  may 
ok  small — and 


tional  $1  billion  to  deal  vith  the  personal 
effects  of  inflation  on  t  le  poor. 

I  should  point  out  thi  :  while  this  gross 
Increase  will  be  $1.5  bii  ion.  the  net  will 
be  considerably  less,  du  to  savings  aris- 
ing from  increased  sel  -sufflclency,  for 
example,  quality  child  (  eu^  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  ability  to  w  )rlc  and  thus  to 
taxes,  and  reduced  we^are  and  unem 
ployment  insurance  cos 

And  need  I  say  that 
these  social  services, 
an  increase  in  cash  pay 
APDC  and  other  pn  _ 
make  even  $1.5  billion 
what  could   be   more   inflationary   and 
budget  smashing  than  1  tiat. 

Mr.  President,  this  leg  slatlon  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  country,  bu ;  is  particularly 
important  to  New  York. 

Under  a  $4  billion  cdling,  using  the 
existing  allocation  fom  ula — New  York 
State  could  receive  $352.  '  million,  rather 
than  the  $220.4  million  t  is  locked  into 
now — an  increase  of  $13  1.3  million. 

Additionally,  it  could  eneflt  substan- 
tially from  redistributic  :*  of  funds  not 
used  by  other  States. 

These  funds  are  crucia  in  New  York — 
but  particularly  in  respe  it  to  child  care. 
For  months.  New  Yor  ;  City  and  New 
York  State  have  been  er  gaged  In  a  dis- 
pute concerning  eliglbilit '  and  fee  sched- 
ules and  for  child  care,  with  the  State 
insisting  on  its  standan  s  and  the  city 
urging  higher  standards. 

This  has  been  a  coitinual  battle, 
likely — until  last  Saturdi  y — to  result  In 
the  expulsion  of  some  S.OM  children  from 
day  care  programs  in  thdcity. 

Fortunately,  foUowing  a  recommended 
compromise  that  I  maA  to  both  the 
mayor  and  the  Governor  py  telegram  on 
September  12,  the  State  J  and  city  have 
agreed,  last  Saturday,  Oc^ber  5.  on  tem- 
porary relief  for  these  inel  Igible  basically 
through  this  fiscal  year,  pa  rtly  from  State 
and  partly  from  city  func  s. 

I  ask  unanimous  consei  t  that  the  an 
nouncement,  together  wit  i  a  copy  of  my 
telegrams    to    the    Oove  nor    and    the 
mayor,  be  printed  In  the  Rxcors 

There  being  no  objectia »,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printedjln  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Oovernor  Malcolm  Wilson 
State    agreement    with    New 
major  steps  to  aaeure  oontlnf  ed 
all  those  now  enrolled,  and 
quality  of  that  care  Ifi 
standards. 
Under  the  agreement : 
New  York  City  will  contlni|B 
ber  31,  1974,  to  fund  day 
now  enrolled,  whose  incomea 
mums  allowed  by  State 

The  Governor  will  seek 
thorlty  to  enable  the  State  ., 
fund  those  cases  from  Januai  y 
1975,  or  the  effective  date  o% 
eral    program    described 
comes  first. 

Subsequent    to   June    1975„ 
that  the  cases  will  be  f  undo  I 
Federal    Administration   Social 
which  was  Introduced  In 
with  bi-partisan  support. 

The  Governor  said  that 
experience,   he   expects   that 
appropriation   ho   will   seek 
Legislature  will  be  between 
•e-muilon. 
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The  Governor  said  the  City  also  agreed  to 

a    series    of    three    administrative    require- 
ments upon  which  the  State  had  been  In- 
sisting as  a  basis  for  day  care  reimburse- 
ment. 
They  included: 

1.  The  City  wlU  InstaU  by  November  1,  a 
State-required  system  for  determining  eligi- 
bility for  day  care,  and  existing  cases  will 
be  phased  Into  the  new  system  over  a  six- 
month  period. 

2.  The  City  agreed  that  there  wUl  be  no 
State  or  Federal  reimbursement  for  day  care 
m  unlicensed  centers. 

3.  Day  care  costs  for  tlioee  employed  but 
receiving  welfare  benefits  will  be  funded  as 
expenses  Incident  to  employment.  This  de- 
vice will  make  more  of  the  State's  allocation 
of  closed-end  Federal  service  funds  available 
for  day  care  programs. 

The  Oovernor  said  the  new  Federal  pro- 
posal. Introduced  October  3  In  Congress  as 
Title  XX — Social  Services,  provided  the  basis 
for  the  breakthrough  In  the  long-standing 
problem.  Approval  Is  expected,  he  said,  be- 
cause It  Is  an  administration  bill  which  has 
bi-partisan  support. 

"As  I  have  said  repeatedly,"  the  GoTemor 
pointed  out  "The  State  Ls  wUllng  to  pay  Its 
share  of  the  cost  for  our  day  care  program 
up  to  the  Federally  Imposed  ceilings.  Now 
that  the  Federal  celling  is  apparently  to  be 
raised  we  are  able  to  assume  our  share  of  the 
cost  and  facUltate  the  transition  untu  the 
Federal  Act  Is  passed." 

He  Indicated  that  while  he  was  sympathet- 
ic with  families  threatened  with  loss  of  day 
care  becaxise  their  Income  levels  were  too 
high  to  meet  present  Federal  standards,  he 
was  also  concerned  with  the  State  continu- 
ally having  to  provide  emergency  funds  to 
the  program  with  no  expectation  of  any  long- 
range,  permanent  solution.  The  State  earlier 
this  year  had  provided  an  emergency  appro- 
priation to  support  the  program  untU  Jxine 
30  of  this  year. 

"Fortunately,"  he  said,  "the  new  Title  XX 
provides  the  long-range  solution  we  have 
been  seeking,  making  it  possible  to  utUlae 
Federal  funds  In  ways  that  previously  had 
not  been  permitted." 

"With  the  way  apparently  clear  for  this 
long-range  solution,  I  am  now  anxious  to 
see  that  day  care  not  lapse  for  the  approxi- 
mately 4,000  families  who  otherwise  wotild 
lose  the  services  between  now  and  the  JiUy 
I,  1978  effective  date  of  the  new  laws."  he 
explained. 

The  new  Federal  bUl  provides  a  mechanism 
for  the  State,  at  its  discretion,  to  set  maxl- 
voMxa  Income  levels  considerably  higher  than 
those  that  now  exist  for  day  care  recipients. 
lU  effect  would  be  to  make  all  families  In 
New  York  City  now  receiving  day  care  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  funds. 

"This  greater  flexibility,  which  we  have 
long  sought  from  the  Federal  government,  Is 
a  significant  breakthrough  In  the  social  serv- 
ices area,"  Governor  WUson  said. 

The  City-state  agreement  was  reached, 
following  Introduction  Thursday  of  the  new 
Title  XX,  In  negotiations  Friday  morning 
between  SUte  Social  Services  Commissioner 
Abe  Lavlne  and  City  Human  ResoTirces  Ad- 
ministrator James  Dumpeon  in  the  Gover- 
nor's New  York  City  oflloe. 


children  may  still  be  eligible,  and  that  whlls 
the  negotiations  are  In  process  the  city  ig 
providing  unllateraUy  93.0  million  (out  of 
910.0  million  offered  to  the  state  In  matchlnc 
fluids)  to  ooTsr  these  children  through  Sep. 
tember  37. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  this  matter  in  the 
Interest  of  the  children  Involved,  I  propose 
the  city  and  state  consider  a  possible  agree- 
ment along  the  following  lines: 

(1)  The  city  and  state  continue  In  good 
faith  their  negotiations  with  respect  to  the 
Income  eligibility  and  other  questions  under 
the  regiolatlons  toward  a  prompt  resolution. 

(2)  To  provide  services  to  these  children 
so  long  as  they  are  Ineligible  under  applicable 
standards,  the  city  utUlze  the  remaining  por. 
tlon  of  the  $10  million  to  continue  services 
through  January  1975,  and  the  State  agree 
to  support  legislation  (which  I  understand 
will  be  Introduced)  to  cover  these  children 
from  February  1  through  the  end  of  thte 
fiscal  year  If  necessary  to  maintain  services. 

(3)  The  city  continue  Us  considerable  ef- 
forts  to  meet  the  State's  administrative  con- 
cerns with  respect  to  licensing  of  day  care 
centers,  documentation  of  eligibility,  and  ap- 
plication of  AFDC  funds,  with  the  under- 
standing that  If  these  concerns  are  not  met 
the  State's  commitment  to  support  fund- 
ing would  no  longer  be  operative. 

Whatever  the  relative  equities  In  the  posi- 
tions of  the  State  and  the  city  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  regulations,  I  hope  that  thU 
can  be  worked  out  with  equity  to  the  chil- 
dren and  working  parents  who,  although  not 
direct  parties  to  the  arrangements  under 
which  they  enrolled  in  programs,  stand  to 
gear  the  heaviest  human  price  In  disappoint- 
ment, and  even  long-term  damage,  resulting 
from  the  disruption  or  termination  of  their 
services. 

This  principal  consideration  was  brought 
home  to  me  again  last  Monday  when  I  met 
with  the  teachers  and  chUdren  at  the  River- 
side edgecomb  neighborhood  association  day 
care  center  In  Washington  Heights,  one  of 
the  affected  centers. 

I  pledge  every  personal  effort  necessary  to 
the  development  of  such  an  agreement  and 
Its  full  Implementation. 

An  Identical  copy  of  this  Is  being  sent  to 
Mayor  Beame. 

Jacob  K.  Javtts, 

U.S.  Senator. 
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Hon.  Malcolm  Wilson, 
Office  of  the  Oovernor, 
State  House, 
AllMny,  N.Y.: 

I  continue  to  be  deeply  concerned  that  the 
city  and  State  have  not  reached  an  under- 
standing that  win  make  It  possible  to  avoid 
discharge  on  September  27  from  city  child 
care  programs  of  approximately  6.000  chil- 
dren who  are  Ineligible  under  state  social 
services  regulations  made  effective  July   1. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  city  and 
state  are  still  negotiating  with  respect  to 
the   regulations   and   some   or  all  of  these 


Hon.  Abraham  Bxame, 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 

City  Hall,  New  York,  N.Y.: 

I  continue  to  be  deeply  concerned  that 
the  city  and  state  have  not  reached  an 
understanding  that  will  make  It  possible  to 
avoid  discharge  on  September  27  from  dty 
child  care  programs  of  approximately  8,000 
children  who  are  ineligible  under  state  social 
services  regulations  made  effective  July  1. 

It  IS  my  understanding  that  the  city  and 
state  are  still  negotiating  with  respect  to 
the  regulations  and  some  or  aU  of  these 
ChUdren  may  stUl  be  eligible,  and  that  whUe 
the  negotiations  are  In  process  the  city  Is 
providing  unilaterally  »3.0  million  (out  of 
•I 0.0  million  offered  to  the  state  In  match- 
ing fimds)  to  cover  these  chUdren  through 
September  27. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  this  matter  In  the 
Interest  of  the  chUdren  Involved,  I  propose 
the  city  and  state  consider  a  possible  agree- 
ment along  the  following  lines: 

(1)  The  city  and  state  continue  In  good 
faith  their  negotiations  with  respect  to  the 
Income  eligibility  and  other  questions  tmdsr 
the  regulations  toward  a  prompt  resolution. 

(2)  To  provide  services  to  these  chUdren 
so  long  as  they  are  Ineligible  under  applicable 
standards,  the  city  utUIze  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  910  million  to  continue 
services  through  January  1978,  and  the  state 
agree  to  support  legislation  (which  I  under- 
stand win  b«  introduced)  to  cover  thwe 
children  from  February  1  through  the  end  of 
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(3)  The  city  continue  its  considerable  ef-  Allocation  w/ 

forts  to  meet  the  state's  administrative  con-  $2,500,000,000    $4,000,000,000 

cerns  with  respect  to  licensing  of  day  care  State ceiling ceiling 

centers.    documenUtlom    of    ellglbUlty,    and  ^^                                      jj,  g^^  y^^      ^3  3^1  ^^^ 

application  of  AFDC  funds,  with  the  under-  \.o\s\%ana\ .'.V. .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     44,661,250        71,458,000 

standing  that  if  these  concerns  are  not  met     Maine 12,354,000        19,766.400 

the  state's  commitment  to  support  funding     Maryland. J!'5?5'n^      ,???H'iSS 

1^  „„i-,T,»«rh»nir,«r««M  Massactiusetts €9,477,000       111,163,200 

would  no  longer  be  operative  m<:hM»n 109.036,000      174,457,600 

Whatever  the  relative  equities  in  the  posl-      Minnesota 46,774,250        74,838,800 

tlons  of  the  state  and  the  city  on  the  ques-      Mississippi 27,169.000        43,470,400 

tlons  of  the  regulations,  I  hope  that  this  can      Missouri ^I???'^        ?l'^i?SS 

be  worked  out  with  equity  to  the  chUdren      lUX^'^^i 18  308' 750        M  294  000 

»nd    working    parents    who.    although    not  Nevada. .;!;!'!!I!I!'m^".]I       6!327!000        lo!l23!200 

direct    parties    to    the    arrangements    under      New  Hampshire 9,256,500        14,810.400 

which  they  enrolled  In  programs,  stand  to     ||;«*  if "•> ??  ijf'^  'JJ,  5i,-^ 

'       ., i,__„i.»„*  !,,,„„.,  l.^.!«  «„  ^<o„^.^«^»        New  Mexico U.  786.000  20,457,600 

bear  the  heaviest  human  price  In  disappoint-  ^^^  y^^  220  497  250  352  795  600 

mcnt,  and  even  long-term  damage,  resulting      North  Carolina 62,597,750  100,156! 400 

from  the  disruption  or  termination  of  their     NorthOai<ota 7,587,500  12,140,000 

„_,ipp,                                                                                      Ohio 129.457,750  207,132,400 

rril.     i„,»„«i,»«i   ~,„=«H«...f4,,„   „,.»   »,,«„„>,♦      Oklahoma 31.623,000         50,596,800 

This  principal  consideration  was  brought      oiegon  26  196  508        41914  400 

borne  to  me  again  last  Monday  when  I  met  PennsyiVania".'.!"'."'"'^"^"^^  I43il8o!250  229! 088! 400 

with  the  teachers  and  children  at  the  River-  Rhode  Island 11,621,500  18,594,400 

aide    Edgecomb     Neighborhood     Association  ?oujh  Carolina 31,995,250  51,192,400 

Dsy  Care  Center  in  Washington  Heights,  one  ^°"„'„''e°l!;''"- "  «|:y^!ooo  77!«2!ooo 

of  the  affected  centers.  Texas 139,854,750  223.767  600 

I  pledge  every  personal  effort  necessary  to  Utah 13,518,500  21.629,600 

the  development  of  such  an  agreement  and  y*™°5' 57i95'250  91  512' 400 

Its  full  implementation.  Wafhington.;;-;!'-;;.-!!!;!"  4i:335!750  66!l37!200 

An  Identical  copy  of  this  Is  being  sent  to  west  Virginia 21.382,250  34,211,600 

Governor  Wilson.  Wisconsin 54,265,750  86,825,200 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  Wyoming 4,142,000  6,627,200 

U.S.  Senator.  jg,,, 2,500,000,000    4,000,000.000 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  as  the  Oovernor  SUg-         Note:  Flcures  are  based  on  the  lanw  data  as  used  for  the 

gested  in  his  reletise,  this  is  just  an  in-  current  allocation  o»  j2,50o,ooo,ooo. 
tenm  situation  in  anticipation  of  enact- 
ment of  S.  4082,  the  Social  Services 
Amendments  of  1974,  which  will  make 
possible  coverage  of  these  children  with 
75  percent  Federal  matching. 

To  make  that  coverage  more  likely, 
New  York  needs  more  fimds  in  addition 
to  the  new  authority — and  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  would  provide  those 
funds — and  Indeed,  much  more  for  other 
social  services. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  very  trying 
economic  times  for  all  socioeconomic 
levels  of  Americans,  but  the  poor  are  the 
most  hurt,  and  their  needs  must  be  ad- 
dressed; otherwise  the  casualties  will  be 
even  more  widespread  than  even  now 
feared.  I  hope  that  the  social  services 
ceiling  and  the  redistribution  question 
will  now  be  reviewed  in  light  of  this 
special  emergency  period  which  is  al- 
ready upon  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
showing  the  allocations  under  this  meas- 
ure; compared  with  the  existing  ceiling 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Allocation  w/ 

$2,500,000,000 

$4,000,000,000 

Slate 

celling 

ceiling 

Alabama 

$42,140,000 

$67, 424,  000 

Alaska 

3,901.750 

6,  242,  800 

Arizona 

23,351,250 

37,  362,  000 

Arkansas 

23,747,250 

37, 995, 600 

California 

245,733,250 

393, 173,  200 

Colorado 

28.297,500 

45,  276,  000 

Connecticut 

37,001.750 

59,  202,  800 

Delaware 

6,783,250 

10,853,200 

District  of  Columbia 

8,980,250 

14.368  400 

Florida 

87,149,500 

139,439.200 

Georgia 

56,667,000 

90,  667,  200 

Hawaii 

9,712,500 

15.540,000 

Idaho 

9,076,250 

14.522.000 

Illinois 

....    135,076,500 

216.122,400 

Indiana 

63,522.250 

101.635,600 

Iowa 

34,612,500 

55, 380, 000 

Kansas 

27.109,000 

43,374.400 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Cttrtis,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  P*ul- 
BRiGHT,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  4121.  A  bill  to  establish  improved 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  rice.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RICE  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Rice  Act  of  1974. 
The  purpose  and  general  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  establish  for  the  rice 
producer  the  freedom  and  market-orient- 
ed policy  which  was  provided  for  other 
farm  commodities  under  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 
Under  this  bill  the  growers  make  the 
essential  decisions  concerning  the 
amount  of  land  to  devote  to  rice  growing 
based  upon  their  evaluation  of  supply 
and  demand  conditions  in  the  market- 
place. This  is  a  significant  change  from 
the  present  policy,  in  existence  for  almost 
two  decades,  which  has  permitted  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
the  rice  supply. 

The  new  policy  established  by  this 
measure  will  encourage  eflBcient  use  of 
the  land  by  permitting  the  growth  of  rice 
in  areas  most  suitable  for  its  cultivation 
and  thereby  maximize  the  crop  yield. 
Additionally,  growers  will  have  the  flex- 
ibility to  shift  between  rice  and  other 
crops  bEised  upon  their  assessment  of 
market  conditions.  This  program  has  the 
potential  for  allowing  farmers  to  produce 
those  crops  which  will  yield  them  the 
best  return  on  their  investment  and  can 
provide  relief  to  consumers  by  freeing 
the  price  of  rice  from  the  artificial  in- 
fluences of  the  present  rice  program  with 
its  restrictive  production  requirements. 

Agricultural  exports  remain  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  improving  the  Nation's 
balance-of-payments    position.    Histor- 


ically, about  60  percent  of  our  rice  crop 
has  moved  into  export  channels.  By  en- 
couraging efficient  land  utilization  and 
increased  rice  production,  the  Rice  Act 
of  1974  can  enhance  the  competitive 
position  of  American  rice  in  the  world 
market  and  favorably  Influence  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  which  has  been  severely 
affected  by  the  increased  costs  of  im- 
ported oil. 

In  the  President's  recent  address  to 
the  joint  session  of  the  Congress,  he 
called  upon  us  to  enact  legislation  "to 
remove  all  remaining  acreage  limitations 
on  rice"  and  certain  other  crops.  This 
bill  is  consistent  with  the  President's 
annoimced  objectives  of  maximizing  rice 
production  and  assuring  the  farmer  a 
reasonable  yield  on  his  crop.  By  freeing 
growers  to  raise  that  acreage  of  rice 
which  they  determine  can  produce  a  fair 
return  and  by  continuing  a  measure  of 
protection  for  the  producer,  the  Rice  Act 
of  1974  will  help  achieve  the  President's 
goals. 

Mr.  President,  by  introducing  this  bill 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  de- 
sirable goals  and  objectives  of  the  new 
rice  program  which  it  proposes.  The 
measure  is  identical  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept one  to  the  measure  favorably  re- 
ported from  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  August  21  of  this  year.  The 
House  bill  contains  a  target  price  of  $11 
per  himdredweight  while  I  propose  an 
$8  target  price.  Whatever  the  final  figure 
may  be,  my  intent  is  to  provide  some 
further  incentive  for  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  without  exceeding  a  figure 
which  would  provoke  undue  opposition 
and  cloud  deliberation  on  the  more  basic 
policy  changes  it  proposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  Senator  McClellan  in 
supporting  the  Rice  Act  of  1974.  Con- 
gressman Bill  Alexander  has  Introduced 
companion  legislation  in  the  House  side. 

This  bill  win  bring  our  rice  legislation 
into  conformity  with  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973. 

This  act  would  provide  price  protection 
for  2  million  acres  whereas  the  present 
law  gives  price  protection  for  only  1.65 
million  acres. 

A  target  price  of  $8  per  hundredweight 
is  established,  and  this  price  will  be 
related  to  the  escalator  clause  in  future 
years  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  last  year's  legislation.  Present  rice 
legislation  has  no  comparable  escalator 
feature. 

A  rice  research  program  is  authorized 
to  develop  improved  varieties,  promote 
better  husbandry  practices,  reduce  fer- 
tilizer needs,  and  increase  the  resistance 
of  rice  plants  to  disease. 

This  bill  provides  an  incentive  for  rice 
production  to  shift  to  those  geographic 
areas  where  it  can  be  grown  best.  Our 
rice  farmers  are  already  efficient,  but  as 
these  shifts  occur,  they  will  become  even 
more  efficient. 

Rice  has  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  an  export  crop,  and  American 
consumers  have  sharply  increased  their 
consumption  of  rice. 

The  United  States  produces  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  worlds  rice  supply,  but  it  is 
presently  the  world's  leading  exporter. 
In  the  past  year,  rice  exports  were  about 
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$1.1  billion,  or  almost 
total  agricultural  expor^ 

With  a  growing 
urgent  that  we  expand 
Current  statutory  law 
Impediment    to 
This  bill  will  encourage 
ductlon. 

This  bill  will  encotir 
and  processors  to  expan 
horizons.  We  already 
percent  of  our  rice  prc^iuction, 
can  export  still  more. 
Mr.  President,  this 
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A  September  24  Washington 
tide.  "Regions,  Parties 
Rice  Limits,"  describes  sftme 
cussion  over  this  bill  andlthe 
oring  and  opposing  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  this  article  be 
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as  follows: 
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An  unlikely  coalition  of 
glonal  Interest  groups  Is 
lodge   from  the  House 
bUl  that  would  let  farmers 
they  want  through  1977,  per! 
price  to  consumers. 

The  bUl's  diverse  support 
in  several  Southern  states: 
clally  Chinese  and  Spanish 
eat  a  lot  of  rice;  companies 
bell's  Soup  and  the  Anheusel 
Co.;  and  proponents  of  a 
United  States  In  alleviating 
However,  the  measure  is 
across  party  lines  by  the 
and    Louisiana    congressional 
which  are  under  strong 
growers  who  have  profited 
from   the   protective   system 
allotments  which  decides 
and  how  much. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  House 
tee  split  6  to  6  on  voting 
the  House  floor,  with  four 
and  four  opposed. 

Today,   congressional 
new  attempt  will  be  made 
mlttee  to  release  the  measure 
In  a  speech  on  the  House 
the  bill's  sponsor,  Rep.  Bill 
Arte.),  said  passage  would 
acres  into  cultivation  for 
vide  one  million  more  tons 
trade. 

However,  he  said  that 
Interests  having  great 
Congress  oppose  this  leglslat|o 
future  to  be  uncertain." 

The  bill  has  split  regional 
alignments.  Mississippi  and 
sentatlves  generally  support 
they  feel  that  their  farmen 
production  into  areas  along 
Delta  with  extremely  favorabt  t 
conditions. 

But  farmers  In  neighboring 
Teius.  as  well  as  California, 
of  the  allotment  system 
their  present  competitive 
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"If  they're  going  to  take  our  markets,  why 
have  we  spent  aU  this  money  trying  to  open 
up  foreign  markets?"  asked  Tony  Coelho.  ad- 
ministrative assistantto  Rep.  B.  P.  Slsk  (D- 
Callf.),  who  voted  against  the  new  Rice  Act 
of  1974  In  both  the  Agriculture  and  Rules 
committees. 

Testimony  before  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  year  Indicated  strong  senti- 
ment for  the  bUl  from  urban  minority  and 
consumer  groups. 

Rep.  John  M.  Murphy  (D-N.Y.)  whose  dis- 
trict embraces  New  York's  Chinatown,  said 
freeing  rice  production  would  lower  domestic 
prices.  An  aide  In  his  office  said  yesterday 
that  rice  prices  have  risen  in  New  York  City 
from  11  to  45  cents  a  pound  in  18  months. 
Ben  Eng,  president  of  the  Chinese-Ameri- 
can Restaurant  Association,  told  the  Commit- 
tee that  "We  eat  rice  for  breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner,  and  we  plead  with  the  govern- 
ment to  Improve  the  supply  and  price  situ- 
ation." 

Representatives  of  the  Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing  Co.  which  uses  rice  as  the  ingredient 
for  making  alcohol  for  its  beer,  have  lobbied 
hard  for  the  legislation. 

Opponents  of  the  bill,  including  committee 
chairman  W.  R.  Poage  (D-Tex.)  maintain 
that  small  farmers  would  be  hurt  by  unre- 
stricted production.  Others  say  that  there  are 
less  than  70  rice  farms  under  six  acres  In 
his  state. 

Powerful  peanut  and  tobacco  lobbies, 
which  are  concerned  that  the  rice  bill  would 
set  a  precedent  that  could  end  the  allotment 
system  in  their  industries  also  oppose  the 
bill. 

Some  15,000  farmers  now  grow  rice  under 
allotments  going  back  to  1954.  The  original 
aim  of  the  program  was  to  protect  farmers 
In  a  period  of  massive  surpluses.  However, 
In  1973,  world  demand  pushed  the  price  of 
rice  in  the  United  States  up  as  high  as  917 
for  a  100-pound  bag,  more  than  twice  the 
support  price. 

This  year,  farmers  were  authorized  to  grow 
an  unlimited  amount  of  rice.  But  under  the 
terms  of  the  present  bill  the  allotment  sys- 
tem would  probably  have  to  be  reimposed 
In  1976,  government  sources  said.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  expects  a  record  crop  of 
5.2  million  tons  this  year. 

The  department  supports  the  bill's  concept, 
but  opposes  an  amendment  which  would  set 
the  government  support  price  at  $11  for  a 
lOO-pound  bag.  Officials  claim  this  could  cost 
taxpayers  some  $5  billion  by  1977. 
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By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Brooke)  : 
S.  4128.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  to  make  it  more 
consistent  with  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

BCBIMSHAW  AND  SAVING  THE  WHALE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  11  of  this  year,  I  introduced  for 
myself  and  for  Mr.  Brooke,  S.  3751,  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  to  make  it  more  con- 
sistent with  the  Marine  Mammal  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1972.  This  legislation  was  de- 
signed to  allow  interstate  commerce  in 
antique  scrimshaw  art  objects  and  thus 
to  preserve  the  old  American  art  of  the 
scrlmshsmders  In  New  England  and 
other  communities  around  the  Nation. 

Since  the  introduction  of  that  legis- 
lation, I  have  received  letters  from  many 
people  In  Massachusetts  expressing  their 
concern  that  this  legislation  might  en- 
courage Illegal  activity  In  killing  whales 
or  smuggling  of  whale  products.  During 
hearings  on  companion  legislation  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 


by  Congressman  Oerry  E.  Studds,  con- 
cerned citizens  and  organizations  ex- 
pressed those  same  concerns  that  any 
legislation  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  must  be  written  to  assure 
that  not  one  more  whale  is  slaughtered. 
All  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislatioD 
fully  agree  that  new  legislation  must  re- 
flect our  concern  for  the  preservation  of 
whales  as  well  as  our  concern  for  scrims- 
handers  and  scrimshaw  dealers.  And  as 
a  result  of  the  many  suggestions  we  hava 
received,  we  introduce  a  bill  today  de- 
signed to  reflect  both  of  those  commit- 
ments— to  the  whales  and  to  the  scrim- 
shaw artists. 

I  have  never  received  any  communica- 
tion from  a  scrimshaw  dealer  or  arUat 
recommending  that  this  country  in  any 
way  abandon  its  commitment  to  the 
moratorium  on  the  killing  of  whales. 
Those  most  directly  involved  in  thh 
trade  of  antique  scrimshaw  are  among 
those  most  concerned  about  the  futuiv 
of  the  whales,  and  indeed  are  among 
those  most  directly  involved  in  enforce- 
ment of  the  moratorium. 

I  am  certain  that  as  public  hearings 
and  public  discussion  of  this  legislation 
continues,  we  can  arrive  at  language 
which  will  accomplish  both  an  excep- 
tion for  antique  scrimshaw  dealers  and 
reflect  our  absolute  commitment  to  end 
the  killing  of  whales.  The  legislation  we 
introduce  today  is  a  major  step  forward 
in  that  process. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Kennxbt 
In  introducing  today  a  revised  version  of 
S.  3751,  a  bill  designed  to  allow  interstate 
commerce  in  antique  scrimshaw  art  ob- 
jects. It  was  our  hope  when  we  introduced 
S.  3751  that  this  legislation  would  pre- 
serve the  marvelous  old  art  of  scrlm- 
shanders.  Yet,  as  my  coUeague  has  al- 
ready stated,  S.  3751  resulted  in  scores 
of  letters  beseeching  us  to  withdraw  our 
bill,  for  fear  that  it  would  hamper  UA 
efforts  to  control  and  eventually  erase 
whale  hunting. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  are  in  agreement  on  the 
need  to  preserve  our  dangerously  de- 
pleted whale  population.  This  is,  and 
should  always  be,  a  top  priority  for  our 
Government.  And  we  are  in  agreement 
that  the  bill  must  be  written  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  Impres- 
sion that  our  commitment  to  the  preserv- 
ation of  whales  is  in  any  way  lessened 
or  weakened.  Hence  we  have  taken  the 
legislation  back  to  the  drawing  boanl 
and,  with  excellent  advice  from  so  many 
concerned  citizens,  we  have  come  up  with 
new  language  for  S.  3751  which  we  in- 
troduce today. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  new  language 
will  make  clear  our  unswerving  commit- 
ment to  the  moratorium  on  killing 
whales  and  our  concern  for  the  antique 
scrimshaw  dealers.  I  think  the  two  are 
compatible  and  I  hope  this  bill  today 
will  further  help  in  defining  and  eventu- 
ally solving  this  problem. 


By  Mr.  TAPT  (for  himself,  Vb. 
Baker,    Mr.    Beall,    and    Mr. 
Randolph)  : 
S.  4129.  A  bill  to  establish  a  special  un- 
employment assistance  program,  and  a 
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community  Improvement  program,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  t>y  unani- 
mous consent  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  then  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  10  days. 

TBZ   NATIONAI.    TiCPLOTUXm   ASSIBTAirCB    ACT 
or    1S74 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  introduce  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  Impact  of  inflation  and  high 
miemployment  and  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Vix.  President,  It  is  understood  that  If 
and  when  this  bill  is  reported  by  the 
Labor  Committee,  that  title  n  of  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
nilttee  for  10  days  so  that  any  matters  In 
relation  to  title  n  which  may  be  within 
that  committee's  Jmlsdlctlon  might  be 
considered. 

Ui.  President,  today  I  am  Introducing 
the  National  Employment  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  as  an  Indispensable  part  of  the 
President's  effort  to  whip  Inflation  now. 
The  two  programs  created  by  this  bill 
provide  on  a  temporary  iMisls,  standby 
programs  which  will  help  Insure  that  the 
Impact  of  inflation  and  high  unemploy- 
ment does  not  disproportionately  burden 
those  workers  least  able  to  bear  the  cost. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  establish 
In  areas  of  aggravated  imemployment,  a 
temporary  special  unemployment  assist- 
ance program  to  provide  supplemental 
income  support  for  experienced  unem- 
ployed workers  in  areas  of  aggravated 
unemployment,  in  conjunction  with  a 
temporary  program  of  community  im- 
provement projects  to  provide  unem- 
ployed workers  with  temporary  employ- 
ment providing  improvement  in  com- 
munity services. 

In  my  view,  the  combined  effect  of 
these  two  progrsuns  will  help  alleviate 
the  impact  of  unemployment  should  un- 
employment rates  rise  further  as  a  result 
of  economic  conditions. 

I  believe  we  in  the  Congress  must 
recognize  that  unemployment  is  now  at 
a  critical  level.  The  sharp  rlite  in  the 
unemployiiifent  rate  from  5.4  percent  in 
August  1974  to  5.8  percent  in  September 
is  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  urgency  with 
which  steps  need  to  be  taken  now  to 
reduce  unemployment.  The  number  of 
persons  offlcially  jobless  at  the  present 
Ume  stands  at  5.3  million.  lylany  ec<»o- 
mbts  are  predicting  a  rate  of  at  least 
6  percent  by  the  end  of  toe  year.  The 
National  Employment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  would  respond  to  this  critical  un- 
employment level  by  creating  two  pro- 
grams which  would  begin  to  operate 
should  the  national  unemployment  rate 
average  6  percent  or  more  for  3  consecu- 
tive months: 

First.  A  temporary  program  of  Income 
replacement  known  as  special  unemploy- 
ment assistance  program  for  experienced 
unemployed  workers  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment  who  have  exhausted  all 
other  employment  compensation  or  who 
are  not  eligible  for  such  compensation  ; 
and 

Second.  A  program  of  employment 
projects  for  these  same  areas,  known  as 
0(mimunIty  Improvement  programs. 

As  I  stated,  the  primary  purpose  of 
these  two  programs  is  to  alleviate  the 
cxx — ^aaoo— Part  aa 


hardships  of  imemployment  on  indi- 
viduals but  in  doing  so  it  will  also  miti- 
gate toe  adverse  impact  on  toose  local 
communities  hardest  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  at  this  point 
attempt  to  discuss  all  toe  details  of  toe 
bill.  I  am  providing,  alcmg  wlto  toe  text 
of  toe  bin,  a  fact  sheet  which  will  ex- 
plain more  fully  toe  need  for  toe  bill. 
Its  purposes,  toe  tuislc  funding  provisions 
of  toe  act,  and  the  (^leratkmal  aspects 
of  toe  bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  Congressmen  Quis 
and  EscR  have  taken  the  Initiative  wlto 
companion  legislation  m.  toe  House  of 
Representatives.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize  toe 
fact  toat  toe  President  wlto  whom  all 
of  us  will  concur  in  principle,  is  endeav- 
oring to  beat  inflation  and  resume  full 
economic  growto  by  toe  Fourto  of  July, 
1976— our  Nation's  200to  birtoday.  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  goal  which  Is  obtainable 
if  toe  spirit  of  compromise  and  concilia- 
tion continues  between  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress.  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation can  serve  a  most  beneficial  pur- 
pose in  toe  fight  against  inflation  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  toe  text 
of  tois  bill  together  wlto  toe  fact  sheet 
pertaining  toereto  and  toe  testimony  of 
toe  Secretary  of  Labor  be  printed  in  toe 
Record  following  toe  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  toe  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  4129 

A  bill  to  eatabUsh:  A  E^>ecUl  TTnamploymoit 
Aaalstenoe  Program;  and  a  Ctommanlty 
Zmprovetnent  Program;  and  tat  othar  pur- 

poees 

Be  it  enacts  by  the  Senate  and  Boute  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  trtotM  of 
America  in  Congest  oMembletf,  that  thli 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "VtMaoMX  Kn^oy- 
ment  A— Istance  Act  of  1974". 

STATXlfXMT   or   riMUlMUB   AMD   FUXF08X> 

Bmc.  a.  (a)  The  Congreoa  finds  and  decUzBs 
that— 

(1)  Recent  economic  trends  Indicate  that 
drcnmstanoes  may  develop  which  will  result 
In  both  high  unemployment  and  Inflation; 

(2)  Certain  areae  are  dlaproportlonately 
affected  In  such  high  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment; 

(3)  Existing  resources  and  activities  are 
Inadequate  to  deal  with  such  conditions; 

(4)  It  Is  appropriate  on  a  temporary  baala, 
that  standby  programs  be  available  which 
wUl  help  assure  that  the  Impact  of  Inflation 
and  high  unemployment  does  not  dlspro- 
p<xtlonateIy  burden  thoee  workers  least  able 
to  bear  the  costs; 

(6)  It  la  appropriate.  If  national  unem- 
ployment becomes  uniurually  Mg^.  to  tem- 
porarUy  provide  unemployed  workers  In  areas 
of  aggravated  unemployment  with  special 
unemployment  assistance  payments  and  sub- 
sequent employment  opportunlttae  on  proj- 
ects assisting  the  community; 

(6)  Such  programs  csm  help  to  ease  the 
Impact  of  unemployment  for  the  affected 
workers,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  pressures 
or  mlnlmlae  the  circumstances  which  tend 
to  generate  further  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic Instability. 

(b)  It  Is.  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  estabUah  In  areas  of  aggravated  un- 
employment, a  temporary  Special  Unem- 
ployment Assistance  Program  to  provide  gap- 
plemental  Income  support  for  experienced 
unemployed  workers  In  are«s  of  aggravated 
imemployment,  and  a  temporary  program  of 


Community  Improvement  Projects  to  provide 
unemployed  workers  with  temporary  nnploy- 
ment  providing  Improvement  In  oomnranlty 
services. 

TniiK  I— SPECIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 

ASSISTANCE  PBOORAM 

BTAXnCKNT  or  POBPOSK 

Ssc.  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
establlBb  a  Federal  Unemployment  Law  pro- 
viding a  temporary  program  of  ^>eclal  Un- 
employment Assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  supplemental  \inemployment  as- 
sistance to  workers  affected  by  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  areas  of  aggravated  un- 
employment. 

amAxre  to  btatks;  agbxeicknts  with  sTAtxa 
Ssc.  102.  (a)  Each  State  which  enters  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
pursuant  to  which  it  makes  payments  of 
Special  Unemployment  Assistance  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
the  riiles  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  hereunder,  shall  be  paid 
by  the  United  States  from  time  to  time  such 
amounts  as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title  In  the  State. 

Assistance  may  be  paid  to  Individuals  only 
pursuant  to  such  an  agreement. 

(b)  A  State  shall  not  be  eligible  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  for  the 
payment  of  assistance  under  this  title  with 
respect  to  any  week  for  which 

(1)  There  Is  no  national  "on"  Indicator  In 
effect  pursuant  to  section  203(d)  of  the 
Federal -State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  91-373:  84  Stat.  708  et  »eq.);  and 

(2)  There  would  be  a  State  "on"  Indicator 
In  effect  for  such  week  under  section  203 (e> 
of  such  Act,  but  tor  a  faUure  of  the  State 
law  to  provide  to  the  extent  authorized  un- 
der section  203 (e)(3)  that  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  there  has  been  an  "off" 
Indicator  ending  any  extended  benefit  pe- 
riod Shan  be  made  without  regard  to  section 
a0S(e)(l)(A).  Provided:  ttxeX  the  Secretary 
may,  where  he  determines  that  special  condi- 
tions exist,  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

KLICXBU:  IKDIVIDTTALS 

Sbc.  103.  An  Individual  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  payment  of  assistance  or  waiting 
period  credit  with  respect  to  a  week  of  un- 
employment occurring  during  and  subse- 
quent to  a  Special  Unemployment  Asslstanoe 
period  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  If — 

(a)  The  Individual— 

(I)  Has  exhausted  all  rights  to  regular, 
additional,  and  extended  compensation  under 
all  Federal  and  state  employment  compen- 
sation laws  (Including  the  Haflrwtd  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  (46  UJ3.C.  S61  et 
seq.) )  and  has  no  further  rights  to  regular. 
additional,  or  extended  compensation  under 
any  Federal  or  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  with  respect  to  such  week  of 
unemployment,  has  no  right  to  allowances 
payable  with  respect  to  such  week  of  unem- 
ployment under  such  laws  as  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-423), 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
288),  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended,  (h-  any  successor  legislation  or  simi- 
lar legislation  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  is  not  receiving  compensation  with  re- 
spect to  such  week  of  unemployment  under 
the  unemployment  compensation  law  of 
Canada;  Provided,  that  such  rights  to  com- 
pensation were  exhausted  In  or  subsequent 
to  the  first  week  beginning  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or,  such  rights 
to  compensation  having  been  exhausted 
prior  to  that  date,  the  benefit  year  in  which 
such  rights  to  compensation  were  exhausted 
did  not  end  untn  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  the  individual 
last  employed  on  or  after  stich  date;  or 
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(2)   IB  not  otherwlM  ellgl  >Ie  for  allowances 
payabl*  with  re8p«ct  to  «u<  h  week  of  unem- 
ployment   under   such    la^  s   as    the   Public 
Works     and     Economic     I  evelopment     Act 
Amendments  of   1074    (Pul  lie  Law  9^-423). 
The  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-288) .  or  the  Trade  JExpal  Blon  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended,  or  any  succea  or  legislation  or 
similar  legislation,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, or  for  compensation  Kinder  any  State 
or  Federal  unemployment  compensation  law 
(including:  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
•uranc©  Act  (45  \3B.C.  361  ei  seq.) )  with  re- 
spect to  such  week  of  unemployment,  and  Is 
not  receiving  compensation  <  with  respect  to 
such  week  of  unemployment  under  the  an- 
empoyment   compensation    i^w   of   Canada; 
Provided,  that  the  individual  ^eets  the  quali- 
fying  employment   and   wage   requlrem^ents 
of  the  applicable  State  uneitiployment  com- 
pensation law  in  a  base  year  which,  notwith- 
standing the  State  law,  shal^  be  the  52-week 
period  preceding  the  first  wSek  with  respect 
to  which  the  individual:    (A.)    flle«  a  claim 
for  compensation  or  waltlis  period  credit 
under  this  title;    (B)    is  totally  or  partially 
unemployed:  and  (C)  meets  kuch  qualifying 
employment  and  wage  requli^ments;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  this  proviso  Employment  and 
wages  which  are  not  covered  by  the  State  law 
shall   be  treated  as  though  jthey  were  cov- 
ered, except  that  employment  and  wages  cov- 
ered by  the  Railroad  Unemjiloyment  Insur- 
ance Act  (45  VS.C.  351  et  eiSki.)  shall  be  ex- 
cluded to  the  extent  that  the  Individual  is 
or  was  entitled  to  compensation  for  unem- 
ployment thereunder  on  th*  basis  of  such 
employment   and   wages:    Provided,  further, 
that  the  individual  became  Itotally  or  pai°- 
tlally  unemployed  on  or  afteii  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  had  met  any  wait- 
ing   period    requirement   of  ]the    applicable 
State  unemployment  compen|ation  law;  and 

(b)  The  individual  is  totally  or  partially 
unemployed,  and  Is  able  to  jwork.  is  avail- 
able for  work,  and  seeking  w^rk.  within  the 
meaning  of,  or  as  required  byi  the  applicable 
State  unemployment  compeniatlon  law,  and 
is  not  subject  to  dlsqualiflca^on  under  that 
law;  and  \ 

(c)  The  Individual  has  filed  a  claim  for  as- 
sistance or  waiting  period  crfdlt  under  this 
title;  and 


(d)    In  the  area  In  which 


was  last  employed  for  at  leasi  five  days  prior 
to  filing  a  claim  under  this  ;itle  for  assist- 
ance cr  waiting  period  cred  t  with  respect 
to  such  week  of  unemployi  lent.  a  special 
unemployment  assistance  p<  riod  is  in  ef- 
fect with  respect  to  such  wee  c  of  unemploy- 
ment: Provided,  That  if  the  individual,  ex- 
cept for  the  imposition  of  a  Jllsqualiflcatlon 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) .  was  other- 
wise eligible  for  a  payment  4f  assistance  or 
waiting  period  credit  under  khls  title  with 
respect  to  a  week  of  unemploy  nent  which  be- 
gan during  a  special  unemp  oyment  as8lst< 
ance  period,  but  did  not  exha  ist  entitlement 
to  assistance  during  such  perl  )d.  entitlement 
shall  continue  after  the  end  of  the  period 
but  no  assistance  shall  be  p  ild  under  this 
title  for  any  week  of  unemplo  rment  that  be- 
gins more  than  26  weeks  al|er  the  end  of 
such  period:  and 

(e)  The  State  in  which  thej Individual  was 
last  employed  for  at  least  a  week  prior  to 
filing  a  claim  under  this  tltli  for  assistance 
or  waiting  period  credit  with  aspect  to  such 
week  of  unemployment,  has  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section 
1 02  which  Is  in  elfect  with  ^eapect  to  such 
week  of  unemployment. 


SPECIAL  TTMZMPLOTMXirT 

Sxc.  104.  (a)  A  special 


sUtance  period  shall  commeilce  in  an  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary  firith  the  third 
week  after  the  first  week  forJwhlch  there  is 
an  "on"  indicator  for  such  i  rea.  and  shall 
terminate  with  the  third  weel  after  the  first 
week  for  which  there  Is  an  j'off"  indicator 


the  Individual 


ASBU  rANcs  praiOD 
ucenployment  ai 


for  such  area:  Provided,  That  no  special  un- 
employment assistance  period  shall  have  a 
duration  of  less  than  13  weeks. 

(b)  The  SecreUry  shaU  designate  as  an 
area  under  this  section : 

(1)  Labor  market  areas  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 301(7);  and 

(2)  AU  parts  of  a  State  which  are  not 
within  a  "labor  market  area"  designated 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(c)  There  is  an  "on"  indicator  in  an  area 
for  a  week  if  for  the  most  recent  three  con- 
secutive calendar  months  for  which  data  are 
available   the  Secretary  determines   that: 

(1)  The  rate  (seasonaUy  adjusted)  of  na- 
tional imemployn^nt  averaged  6.0  per  cen- 
tum or  more;  anc^k 

(2)  The  rate  ofVnemployment  In  the  area 
averaged  6.6  per  centum  or  more. 

(d)  There  is  an  "off"  indicator  for  a  week 
If,  for  the  most  recent  three  consecutive  cal- 
endar months  for  which  data  are  available, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  either  subsec- 
tlona  (c)(1)  or  (c)(3)  are  not  satisfied. 

(e)  The  determinations  made  under  this 
section  shall  take  into  account  the  rates  of 
unemployment  for  three  consecutive  months, 
even  though  any  or  all  of  such  months  may 
have  occurred  not  more  than  three  complete 
calendar  months  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

WmCLT  BJUfSriT  sacouNT 
Sxc.  106.  The  amount  of  assistance  under 
this  title  to  which  an  eligible  individual  shall 
be  entitled  for  a  week  of  total  unemploy- 
ment shall  b»— 

(a)  For  an  Individual  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  108, 
the  average  weekly  benefit  amount  of  reg- 
ular compensation  which  was  payable  to  the 
Individual  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment 
In  the  Individual's  most  recent  benefit  year; 

(b)  For  an  individual  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  108, 
the  average  weekly  benefit  amount  for  a 
week  of  total  unemployment  that  would  be 
payable  to  the  Individual  as  regular  compen- 
sation under  the  applicable  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law:  Provided,  That  In 
computing  the  weekly  benefit  amount  under 
this  subsection  the  Individual's  base  year, 
notwithstanding  the  State  law.  shall  be  the 
S2-week  period  preceding  the  first  week  with 
respect  to  which  the  Individual:  (1)  flies  a 
claim  for  assistance  or  waiting  period  credit 
under  this  title:  (2)  Is  totally  or  partUUy 
unemployed:  and  (3)  meets  such  qualifying 
employment  and  wage  requirements:  and  for 
the  purpose  of  this  proviso  employment  and 
wages  which  are  not  covered  by  the  State 
law  shall  be  treated  as  though  they  wei« 
covered,  except  that  employment  and  wages 
covered  by  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  (46  VB.C.  861  et  aeq.)  shall  be 
excluded  to  the  extent  that  the  Individual 
is  or  was  entitled  to  compensation  for  un- 
employment thereunder  on  the  basis  of  such 
employment  and  wages. 

MAxncuK  BBmEiTr  AMotnrr 
Sxc.  106.  The  maximum  amoimt  of  assist- 
ance imder  this  title  which  an  eligible  In- 
dlvld\ua  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  shaU 


(a)  For  an  individual  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  103, 
one-half  the  maximum  amount  of  regular 
compensation  payable  to  the  Individual  In 
the  Individual's  most  recent  benefit  year,  but 
sot  exceeding  the  leaser  of:  (l)  13  times  the 
average  weekly  benefit  amount  which  was 
payable  to  the  Individual  for  a  week  of  total 
unemployment  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  106;  and  (3)  62  times 
such  weekly  benefit  amount  reduced  by  the 
regular,  additional,  and  extended  compen. 
satlon  payable  to  the  Individual  with  respect 
to  such  benefit  year. 

(b)  Tot  an  Individual  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  103, 
the  maximum  amount  of  regular  compensa- 


tion that  would  be  payable  to  such  individual 
as  computed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
applicable  State  unemployment  oompenss* 
tlon  law,  but  not  exceeding  26  times  tlM 
weekly  benefit  amount  payable  to  the  In- 
dividual  for  a  week  of  total  unemployment 
as  determined  under  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 106:  Provided,  That  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  the  Individual's  base  year, 
notwithstanding  the  State  law,  shaU  be  the 
52-week  period  preceding  the  first  week  wttli 
respect  to  which  the  Individual:  (1)  fiiw  « 
claim  for  assistance  or  waiting  period  credit 
under  this  title;  (2)  is  totally  or  partlany 
unemployed;  and  (3)  meets  such  qualifying 
employment  and  wage  requirements;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  this  proviso  employment  sad 
wages  which  are  not  covered  by  the  State 
law  shall  be  treated  as  though  they  were  cov- 
ered, except  that  employment  and  wagw 
covered  by  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In. 
surance  Act  (46  U.8.C.  361  et  seq.)  shall  be 
excluded  to  the  extent  that  the  Individual  I4 
or  was  entitled  to  compensation  for  unem- 
ployment thereunder  on  the  basis  of  such 
employment  and  wages. 

APPUCABLK  STATE  LAW  rSOVISIONS 

Sxc.  107.  Except  where  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  applicable  State  unemploy* 
ment  compensation  law  which  apply  te 
claims  thereunder  for  regular  compensattoa 
and  the  payment  thereof  shall  apply  to 
claims  for  assistance  under  this  title  and 
the  payment  thereof. 

TXXMINATION  DATX 

Sxc.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  no  payment  of  assistanoe 
under  this  title  shall  be  made  to  any  in- 
dividual with  respect  to  any  week  of  unem- 
ployment ending  after  Aiarch  31,  1970;  and 
no  Individual  shall  be  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation with  respect  to  any  Initial  claim 
for  assistance  or  waiting  period  credit  made 
after  December  31, 1976. 
TrriiE  n— COMMUNITT  IMPROVEMEirr 
PROGRAM 
STATEiocirr  or  pintposx 
Sxc.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
establish  a  program  of  community  Improve- 
ment projects  to  i»T>vlde  unemployed  work- 
ers residing  in  areas  of  aggravated  xa^na^laj- 
ment  with  temporary  employment  on  proj- 
ects In  such  fields  as:  conaervatlon;  main- 
tenance or  restoratton  of  natural  resources; 
community     beautlfloatlon;      ant^Uutlon 
and  environmental  quality  efforts;  eoon(»nlc 
development;  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
health,  education,   and   recreation  services; 
neighborhood    Improvements;    maintenance 
of  streete,  highways,  parks,  recreation  areas, 
and  other  public  facilities;   niral  develop- 
ment; cleanup  on  public  and  private  lands; 
activities   on   Federal   property;    and   other 
fields  of  community  services. 

DXSIONATXD    AXEAS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
financial  assistance  available  to  eligible 
applicants  within  designated  areas  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  community  improve- 
ment projects  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  desig- 
nated areas  shall  mean  those  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  104(b)  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  may  be  provided 
to  eligible  applicants  within  a  designated  area 
only  of  a  Special  Unemployment  Assistance 
Period  Is  In  effect  In  such  area  as  provided  In 
section  104. 

ALLOCATION    OF    FTTirDS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Not  less  than  eighty  per 
centum  of  the  funds  available  for  obligation 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
312(a)  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary 
among  designated  areas,  as  defined  in  section 
104(b),  and  eligible  for  assistance  pursuant 
to  section  303(b)  at  the  time  of  such  allo- 
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cation  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number 
of  unemployed  persons  who  reside  within 
that  area,  as  compared  to  the  total  designated 
areas. 

(b)  Funds  allocated  to  each  designated 
area  piuvuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  sub- 
aiiocated  to  eligible  applicants  vtrlthln  such 
u«B,  as  defined  In  section  204,  as  follows — 

(1)  Fifty  per  centum  shall  be  allocated  on 
tbe  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  unena- 
ployed  persons  who  reside  within  that  portion 
of  the  designated  area  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  tbe  eligible  applicant,  as  compared  to  the 
total  niunber  of  unemployed  persons  who 
jMlde  within  the  designated  area. 

(2)  Fifty  per  centum  shall  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  excess  number  of 
unemployed  persons  who  reside  within  that 
portion  of  the  designated  area  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  eligible  applicant,  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  excess  nimiber  of  unem- 
ployed persons  who  reside  within  the  desig- 
nated area.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, tbe  term  "excess  number"  means  the 
number  which  represents  unemployed  per- 
sons m  excess  of  6£  per  centum  of  unem- 
ployed persons  who  reside  within  the  area. 

(c)  Not  less  than  eighty  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  for  obligation  under  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),  respectively,  of  section 
312(s)  shall  be  allocated  and  suballocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  criteria  set  forth  In  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section;  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments in  any  of  such  allocations  and  sub- 
allocations,  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  yike 
•ognizance  of: 

(1)  With  respect  to  funds  available  under 
Motion  213(a)  (2) ,  the  funds  which  have  been 
allocated  or  suballocated  and/or  unamended 
m  such  areas  and  by  such  eligible  applicants 
pursuant  to  section  212(a)(1);   and 

(3)  With  respect  to  funds  available  under 
MoUon  313(a)(3).  the  funds  which  have 
been  allocated  or  suballocated  and/or  un- 
•spended  In  such  areas  and  by  such  eligible 
applicants  pursuant  to  sectUm  312  (a)  ( 1 )  and 
(3). 

(d)  Not  more  than  twenty  per  centum  of 
the  f\md8  available  for  obligation  under  sec- 
tion 212  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall  be  aUocated 
by  the  Secretary  In  his  discretion.  The  Sec- 
retary, In  making  such  allocations,  may  take 
into  account  additional  areas  which  may  be- 
come eligible  for  assistance  and  such  other 
factorB  as  be  deems  apprcprUte. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
such  reallocations  to  areas  and  eligible  appli- 
cants undw  this  title  as  he  demns  appropri- 
ate of  tbe  unused  amount  of  ^y  alloeaton 
cr  suballocatlon  pursuant  to  this  section  to 
tbe  extent  that  the  Secretary  determines 
that  It  wll  not  he  required  for  the  period  for 
which  such  allocation  or  suballocatlon  Is 
available.  AUocated  or  suballocated  amounts 
may  be  reallocated  only  If  the  Secretary  has 
provided  thirty  days'  advance  nciloe  to  the 
eligible  appUoMit  for  sucb  area  and  to  the 
Oovemor  at  the  State  of  the  proposed  real- 
location, during  which  period  of  time  the 
eligible  i4>|dlcantand  the  Oovemor  may  sub- 
mit comments  to  tbe  Secretary.  After  con- 
sidering any  comments  submitted  during 
such  period  of  time,  tbe  Secretary  shall  no- 
tify the  Oovemor  and  affected  eligible  up- 
pUcants  of  any  decision  to  reallocate  funds 
and  shall  pnUlsb  any  such  decision  In  tbe 
Paderal  Regiater.  Prkx'lty  sbaU  be  given  in 
nallocatlon  sucb  funds  to  other  areas  wltbln 
the  same  State. 

KUGIBLZ    APPLICAlfTS 

Sac.  304.  Financial  assistance  tmder  tbls 
tttls  may  be  provided  by  tbe  Searetary  only 
pursuant  to  applications  submitted  by  eli- 
gible applicants.  For  ttie  purposes  of  tbls 
tme,  "ellglbie  apiAloant"  shall  mean  eligible 
appUcants  as  defined  In  seotloo  ao4(a)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  03-908) . 


nMAMCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sxc.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  enter  into 
arrangements  with  eligible  appllcaxits.  as  de- 
fined In  section  204,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  In  order  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  designated  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  projects  providing  tem- 
porary employment  assistance  for  unem- 
ployed persons  in  public  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations  providing 
community  services. 

(b)  Sucb  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided for  employment  In  Commimlty  Im- 
provement Projects.  Community  Improve- 
ment Projects  are  tboee  projects  for  the 
conservation  and  betterment  of  the  areas 
served.  Including,  but  not  limited  to: 
conservation:  maintenance  or  restoration, 
of  natural  resources;  community  beautlflca- 
tlon;  antl-poUutlon  and  environmental 
quality  eff<»rts:  economic  development;  Im- 
provement and  expansion  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  recreation  services;  neighborhood 
Improvements;  maintenance  of  streets,  high- 
ways, parks,  recreation  areas,  and  other  pub- 
lic facllltlee:  rural  development;  cleanup  on 
pubUc  and  private  lands;  activities  on  Fed- 
wal  property:  and  such  other  projects  for 
community  Improvement  as  tbe  Secretary, 
by  regulation,  may  prescribe. 

(c)  Each  such  Community  Improvement 
Project  is  limited  to  a  maximum  duration 
of  26  weeks. 

AFFLICATIOKS 

Sxc.  206.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under 
this  title  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
only  pursuant  to  an  application  which  is 
submitted  by  an  ellglbie  applicant  and 
which  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  has  promulgated 
governing  programs  to  be  funded  under  this 
UUe.  t 

(b)  An  i4>pllcatlon  for  fltiati<>jj^i  assistance 
for  a  Community  Improvement  Project  un- 
der tbls  title  shall  Include  provisions  setting 
forth— 

(1)  assurances  that  tbe  acUvltles  and 
services  for  which  assistance  Is  sought  under 
tbls  title  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
tbe  supervision  of  the  ^>pllcant,  Identifying 
any  agency  or  Institution  designated  to  carry 
out  such  activities  or  services  under  such 
supervision; 

(3)  a  description  of  tbe  area  or  areas  to 
be  served  by  sucb  activities,  and  a  plan  for 
effectively  serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the 
p(9ulstl<n  to  be  served.  Including  data  Indi- 
cating tbe  nimaber  of  potential  ellglbie  par- 
ticipants; 

(3)  assurances  that  only  tilglble  unem- 
ployed persons  residing  wltbln  tbe  deslg- 
natod  labor  areas  qualifying  for  assistance 
wlU  be  hired  to  flU  Jobs  created  under  tbls 
titie: 

(4)  a  description  of  the  methods  for  se- 
lecting and  orienting  psrtlclpants.  Including 
specific  tilglblUty  criteria; 

(6)  a  description  of  tbe  Improvement  proj- 
ects to  be  undertaken  and  assurances  that 
each  such  project  can  be  completed,  or  other- 
wise terminated  In  an  orderly  manner.  In  not 
more  than  36  weAs; 

(6)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  per- 
sons employed  in  Conmiunlty  Improvement 
Projects  under  this  tiUe; 

(7)  assurances  that  jobs  funded  under  tbls 
title  are  to.  addition  to  Xbom  that  woiUd  be 
funded  by  tbe  applicant  in  absence  of  as- 
slstanee  under  tbls  Act; 

(8)  assurances  that  no  funds  received  un- 
der this  titie  will  be  used  to  hire  any  person 
to  fill  a  Job  opening  created  by  tbe  aotlon  of 
an  employer  In  laying  off  or  terminating  tbe 
employment  of  any  regular  onployee  not 
supported  tmder  this  titie  in  uitic^Mtlon  of 
filling  tbe  vacancy  so  created  by  hiring  an 
employee  to  be  supported  under  tbU  tttle; 


(9)  assurances  that  the  program  condi- 
tions stipulated  in  section  208  have  been  or 
will  be  compiled  with;  and 

(10)  sucb  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

AFPROVAL   or   APPLICATIOira 

Sxc.  207.  An  application,  Includmg  any 
modification  or  amendment  thereof,  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  title  may  be 
approved  only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  this  tlUe; 

(2)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
officials  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
local  government  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary; 

(3)  an  opportumty  has  been  provided  to 
the  Oovemor  of  the  State  to  submit  com- 
ments with  req>ect  to  the  application  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work 
In  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  In  the  ap- 
plication, an  opportunity  has  been  provided 
such  organization  to  submit  comments  with 
respect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
and  to  the  Secretary. 

PSOGBAIC    CONBrnONS 

Sxc.  208.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
financial  assistance  for  any  project  under 
this  title  unless  he  determines,  in  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  that — 

(1)  any  project  (A)  wUl  result  In  an 
Increase  In  employment  opportunities  over 
those  opportunities  which  would  otherwise 
be  available.  (B)  will  not  result  In  the  dte- 
plaeement  of  currently  employed  workers 
(Including  partial  displacement,  such  as  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  nonovertlme  work 
or  wages  or  employment  benefits),  (C)  win 
not  Impair  existing  contracts  for  services  or 
resiUt  tn  the  substitution  of  Federal  for 
other  funds  In  connection  with  work  that 
would  otherwise  be  performed,  and  (D)  will 
not  substitute  Jobs  supported  by  this  title 
for  existing  federally  assisted  Jobs; 

(3)  persons  employed  In  Jobs  under  this 
titie  shall  be  paid  wages  which  shall  not  be 
lower  than  whichever  Is  the  highest  of  (A) 
the  applicable  minimum  wage  under  tbe 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended;  or  (B)  the  applicable  State  or 
local  minimum  wage.  If  no  minimum  wage 
Is  otherwise  applicable  to  such  persons  under 
(A)  or  (B),  such  persons  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  not  less  than  the  rate  prescribed  for  State 
employees  under  the  "Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1974"  (Public  Law  9S-359); 

(3)  Employment  In  Community  Improve- 
ment Projects  under  this  titie  shall  not  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  $7,000 
per  year; 

(4)  all  persons  employed  In  Community 
Improvement  Projects  under  this  titie  will 
be  assured  of  workmen's  compensation  at 
the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employees  of  tbe  employer;  and 

(5)  every  participant  shall  be  advised, 
prior  to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his 
rights  and  benefits  In  connection  with  such 
employment. 

^tPKMUlTUU  or  ruMus 

Sxc.  209.  Not  more  than  ten  per  centum 
of  tbe  funds  allocated  and  made  available  to 
an  ellglbie  applicant  may  be  expended  for — 

(1)  reasonable  administrative  costs  of 
projects  established  imder  this  titie;  and 

(3)  acquisition  of.  or  the  rental  or  leasing 
of  eupplles,  equipment,  materials,  and  real 
property  which  are  reasonably  essential  to 
tbe  conduct  of  projects  established  under 
this  titie  and  which  are  not  otherwise  avail- 
able from  alternative  sources. 
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Sec.  210.  As  Individual)  sh*Ll  be  eligible 
for  employment  In  projecm  aaslsted  under 
this  title  for  a  week  If  th^  Individual — 

(a)    Has  ezbauated  aU  i'lghta  to  regular, 
additional,      and     extended     compenaatlon 
under  all  Federal  and  St^  unemployment 
compensation  laws   (Including  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  4ct  (46  UJS.O.  361 
et  acq.) )  and  has  no  furth^  rights  to  regu- 
lar,   additional,   or   eztendM   compensation 
under  any  Federal  or  State  unemployment 
compensation  law  with  res^t  to  such  week, 
has  no  right  to  allowances^  payable  with  re- 
spect to  such  week  under  isuch  laws  as  the 
Public   Works   and   Economic   Development 
Act     Amendments     of     19t4     (Public     Law 
93^23).    the    Disaster    Relief    Act    of    1974 
(Public    Law    93-288),    tt^    Trade    Expan- 
sion   Act    of     1962.    as    emended,    or    any 
successor     legislation     or  |  similar     legisla- 
tion, as  determined  by  thq  Secretary,  and  Is 
not  receiving  compensatlo|i  with  respect  to 
such  week  under  the  uni  mployment  com- 
pensation law  of  Canada; 
for  assistance  under  Title 
less  be  was   Ineligible  unier  Title  I  solely 
because   of   section    I06(a)][2)    and   has   eX' 
bausted  such  rights. 

(b)  Is  not  otherwise  ellgfile  for  allowances 
payable  with   respect   to 
such  laws  as  the  Public  Wti-ka  and  Economic 
Development  Act  AmendnM  ots  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-433).  the  Dlsai  ter  ReUef  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-388),  Oie  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1963,  as  amend  id,  or  any  succes- 
sor legislation  or  similar  Ie(  Islatlon.  as  deter- 
mined  by    the   Secretary,     r   for   compensA' 
tlon  under  any  State  or  F  tderal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  (li  mudlng  the  Rail 
road     Unemplojrment     Ins  irance 
n.S.C.    361    et   teq.) )    with 
week  and  Is  not  receiving  o  mpensatlon  with 
respect  to  such  week  und(  r  the  unemploy 
ment  compensation  law  of 
eligible  for  assistance  und4r  title  I  of  this 
Act   (unless  he  was  lneUg4>le  under  title  I 
solely    because    of    section 
has  exhausted  such  rights. 


10e(b)(3))    and 


AccsnaL  OF  azvit  «t7es 


aq  ruing 


Sxc.  211.  All  revenues 
glble   applicant  as  an 
established    In    accordance 
shall  revert  to  the  ellglbU 
withstanding  any  other 
accrued  revenues  shall  be 
eligible  applicant  for  addlfk>nal 
costs  associated  with 
m«nt  Projects  funded  \indc 


adJI  met 


F  deral 


ATAHiABILrrT  of  AWM  PSt&TXONS 


appz  iprlated 


,(  >0 


tJt  »t 


Sxc.  312.  (a)  Funds 
out  this  title  shall  be  available 
as  follows — 

(1)  The  amount  of  ISOO.i 
Secretary  first  determines 
sonally  adjusted)  of  natloni 
averages  6.0  per  centum  oi 
consecutive  calendar  months 

(2)  An  additional  •760,' 
Secretary  first  determines 
sonally  adjusted)  of  natloni 
avera'jes  6.6  per  centum  oi 
consecutive  calendar  montlp; 

(3)  An  additional  $l.OOO,i 
Secretary  first  determines 
sonally  adjusted)  of  nations 
averages  7.0  per  centum  oi 
consecutive  calendar  month 


(b)   No  further  obligation 
(a)(3)  may  be  made 
minatlon  that  the 
adjusted)    of    national 
receded  below  7.0  per  centv^ii 
secutlve  calendar  months; 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated 
(a)  (2)  may  be  made  su 
minatlon  by  the  Secretary 
rate  (seasonally  adjusted) 
employment  has  receded 


subset  lent 
average  rate 


n  ) 


jbse<^  le: 


to  an  eli- 

to  projects 

with    this   title 

applicant,  not- 

law.  Such 

expended  by  the 

services  or 

Gomfiunlty  Improve- 

thls  title. 


to  carry 
for  obligation 


000,  when  the 
the  rate  (sea- 
unemployment 
more  for  three 


),0<  D 


th  it 


,0  10, 

tb  It 


000,  when  the 

the  rate  (sea- 

imemployment 

more  for  three 

and 

000,  when  the 
the  rate  (sea- 
unemployment 
more  for  three 


of  funds  under 
to  a  deter- 
( seasonally 
unemployment   has 
for  three  con- 
further  obllga- 
nder  subsection 
nt  to  a  deter- 
bat  the  average 
>f  national  un- 
6.5  per  cen- 


bc  ow 


tum  for  three  consecutive  calendar  months; 
and  no  further  obligation  of  funds  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (a)(1)  may  be 
made  subsequent  to  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  average  rate  (seasonally 
adjusted)  of  ixatlonal  unemployment  has 
receded  below  6.0  per  centum  for  three  con- 
secutive calendar  months. 

(c)  The  determination  under  this  section 
shall  take  into  account  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment (seasonally  adjusted)  for  three  con- 
secutive calendar  months  even  though  any 
or  all  of  such  months  may  have  occurred 
not  more  than  three  complete  calendar 
months  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(d)  If  any  determination  is  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  that  some  or  all  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
may  not  be  further  obligated,  the  remaining 
unobligated  funds  Initially  available  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (3),  respectively, 
of  subsection  (a),  shall  again  become  avail- 
able for  obligation  should  the  Secretary  sub- 
sequently determine  that  the  average  per- 
centage requirements  of  such  paragrapba. 
respectively,  have  again  been  met. 

TXBMINATION    DAIS 

Sac.  213.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  no  furthw  obligation  at 
funds  appropriated  under  section  809(b) 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  subsequent 
to  December  31,  1976,  and  no  payments  of 
compensation  under  this  title  shall  be  mAde 
to  any  indlvid\ial  with  respect  to  any  week 
ending  after  June  30.  1976. 

TITLE  in— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sac.  301.  As  used  In  the  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Laisor: 

(2)  "Oovemor"  means  the  chief  executive 
of  any  State; 

(5)  "State"  means  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

(4)  "applicable  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law"  means  the  law  of  the  State 
m  which  l^e  individual  was  last  employed 
for  at  least  five  days  prior  to  filing  a  claim  for 
assistance  or  waiting  period  credit  under 
this  Act. 

(6)  "regular  compensation",  "additional 
compensation",  and  "extended  compensa- 
tion" shall  not  Include  assistanoe  provided 
for  in  title  I,  but  shall  have  the  meanings 
assigned  to  those  terms  by  aectUm  206  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  91-373;  84  Stat.  708  et  seq.) ; 

(6)  "week"  means  a  calendar  week;  and 

(7)  "labor  market  area"  means  an  area 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  an  eco- 
nomically Integrated  geographleal  unit 
which  has  a  population  of  at  least  150,000 
persons  and  within  which  workers  may 
readily  change  jobs  without  changing  their 
places  of  residence. 

LEGAL  AUTHOBITT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  au 
thorlzed  to  prescribe  such  rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  and  other  publlslied  interpreta- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
oui  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Including 
regulations  to  provide  for  an  expedited  pro- 
cedure for  obtaining  grants  imder  the  Act 
and  establishing  projects. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures (subject  to  such  policies,  rules,  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe),  and  make  such 
pajrments.  In  installments  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or  otherwise 
allocate  or  expend  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  Act.  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Includ- 
ing necessary  adjustments  in  payments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  luiderpayments. 
The  Secretary  may  also  withhold  funds 
otherwise  payable  under  this  Act,  but  only 
in  order  to  recover  any  amounts  expended 


in  the  current  or  Immediately  prior  flaosl 
year  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  tmi 
Act  or  any  term  or  condition  of  ""'■♦^n^ 
under  this  Act. 
comnrzoNs  APPUcAaL,E  to  *'-'■  PBooaAMs 
Sac.  303.  The  Secretary  shall  not  protldl 
financial  assistance  for  any  program  ua^ 
this  Act  unless: 

( 1 )  the  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  with 
respect  thereto  specifically  provides  that  m 
person  with  responsibilities  in  the  operatia* 
Of  such  program  wlU  discriminate  with  i» 
spect  to  any  program  participant  or  aO| 
applicant  for  participation  In  such  progna 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  nHgtn 
sex.  political  affiliation,  or  beliefs; 

(2)  such  program  does  not  mvolve  pattt> 
leal  activities  and  neither  the  program,  tiM 
funds  provided  therefor,  nor  personnel  an- 
ployed  In  the  administration  thereof,  ■» 
not.  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent,  engapd 
in  the  conduct  of  poliUcal  activities  In  et»> 
traventlon  of  chapter  16  of  title  6.  UnlM 
SUtes  Code. 

(5)  participants  In  the  program  will  ui 
be  employed  on  the  construction,  operatka, 
or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facUlto 
as  Is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  in- 
struction (tf  as  a  place  for  religious  wonhljc 

(4)  he  has  determined  that  granteM 
fvmded  under  this  Act  have  adequate  lntw« 
nal  administrative  controls,  accounting  tt- 
qulrements,  personnel  standards,  and  othir 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  tto 
effective  use  of  funds. 

(6)  the  guarantee  will  make  such  repottti^ 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  Infon^ 
tlon  as  the  Seoretary  may  from  time  to  *t»^t 
require,  and  will  keep  such  reoi»Y]s  and  af- 
ford such  access  thereto  as  the  OecwUiy 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  that  funds  mt 
being  expended  In  accordance  wltbi  the  pi*, 
visions  of  tbls  Act. 

unuzATioir  or  bbyicxs  and  FAcnxxm 
Skc.  304.  In  addition  to  such  other  sa- 
thorlty  as  he  may  have,  the  Secretary  Is  s«- 
thorlsed.  In  the  performance  of  bis  funeCMs 
under  this  Act.  and  to  the  extent  permlttid 
by  law,  to  utUlae  the  serrlees  and  faoHMis 
of  departments,  agencies,  and  eetabUahmsnli 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  Is  also 
auth<Mlzed  to  accept  and  utilise  the  servtess 
and  facilities  of  the  agencies  of  any  Stats  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  with  tbeir 
consent. 

nrrcBSTATB  LcmmaaaBun 
Sec.  305.  In  the  event  that  con^llanos 
with  provisions  of  this  Act  would  be  en- 
hanced by  cooperative  agreements  betwMB 
the  States,  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  such  States  to  enter  Into  such  com- 
pacts and  agreemenU  to  facflltate  such  oom- 
pUanoe,  subject  to  the  ^proval  of  the  Seore- 
tary. 

CnifZMAL     PtOVmONB 

Btc.  806.  Chapter  31  of  title  18,  Unltsd 
States  Code,  section  66f ,  Is  Mnnidsd  to  is«d 
as  f(dlows: 

"mart   oa   hkbkbelhmkmt  raoic    maw  sow 
rrrmtm;  nunujnm,  mvucnsxan 

"Bec.  865.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  offlssr, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  conneotad 
In  any  capacity  wltti,  any  agency  recelTliiK 
financial  assistance  \mder  the  OomprebSB- 
slve  Employment  and  Training  Act  at  ivn. 
and  the  National  Employment  Assistance  Ast 
of  1074,  embecBlfls,  wUlfolly  mlsappMii 
■teals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of  tbe  moo- 
eys,  funds,  assets,  or  property  which  ate  the 
subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  of  asslstanos 
pursuant  to  such  Acts  shall  be  fined  not 
more  tban  810,000.  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both;  but  If  tbs 
amount  so  embesaled,  mlsi^ipllad.  stolon,  or 
obtained  by  fraud  does  not  aaeeed  $100,  Iw 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  Iflt^ 
prisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  bath. 

"(b)  Whoevu',  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  ooo- 
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^tct  of  employment  In  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Oauiprshenslve  Bn4>loyment  and  Training 
Act  of  1978,  and  the  National  Employment 
A0]stancie  Act  of  1974,  Induces  any  person 
to  glTS  tip  any  money  or  thing  of  any  value 
to  any  person  (Including  su<di  grantee 
igntcy)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both." 

NOMDBCBZiaifATIOir 

Sac.  807.  (a)  No  parson  in  tha  United 
ftatss  ahall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  creed, 
ookir,  national  origin,  sez,  political  aflUla- 
tioo.  ch:  belief,  be  excluded  from  partldpa- 
ttoo  In,  be  danlad  the  baneflts  of,  or  be  sub- 
jteted  to  dlsorlmlnatlon  under  any  program 
or  activity  funded  In  whole  or  In  part  with 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  detarmlnes 
that  a  ree^lant  of  funds  under  this  Act  has 
{sued  to  oooqily  wltti  subsection  (a)  or  any 
■pplleable  regulations,  he  shall  notify  the 
isetpiMit  of  the  noncompllanoe  and  shall 
request  the  recipient  to  secure  compliance. 
If,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not 
to  exceed  sixty  days,  the  recipient  faUs  or 
reuses  to  secure  compliance,  the  Secretary, 
la  addition  to  exercising  the  powers  and 
fnnetlons  provided  for  the  termination  of 
s»«nrt«i  awslstanre  under  this  Act,  Is  au- 
tikorlaed  (1)  to  rater  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  with  a  recoBunendatton  that 
an  appropriate  civil  action  be  Inatttuted: 
(S)  to  exercise  tlie  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vMed  hj  title  VI  of  tlM  ClvU  Bleats  Act  of 
1964  (42  UJB.O.  SOOOd):  or  (8)  to  take  such 
other  action  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney OeofKal  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) , 
or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  ttiat 
a  recipient  Is  engaged  In  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice In  vUdatlon  of  the  provisions  of  this 
ssctlon,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  bring  a 
dvU  action  In  any  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
pn^rlate.  Including  injunctive  relief. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  subsection  (a)  dealing  with  dis- 
crimination on  the  iMMis  of  sex  in  aoeord- 
•nee  with  section  602  of  the  ClvU  Etights  Act 
of  1904.  Section  603  of  such  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  to  enforce  such  provisions  of  such 
subeection.  This  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  any  other  legal  remedy 
that  a  person  may  have  if  that  person  is  ex- 
cluded from  participation  m.  denied  the 
benefits  of,  subjected  to  discrimination  un- 
der, or  denied  employment  In  connection 
with  any  program  or  activity  receiving  as- 
ilstance  under  this  Act. 

aacoass,  Auntrs,  Ain>  aaroaTs 

Sec.  308.  In  order  to  assure  that  funds 
provided  imder  this  Act  are  used  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  provisions,  each  recipient 
■ball— 

(1)  use  such  fiscal,  audit,  and  accounting 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
(A)  proper  accorntlng  for  payments  received 
by  it,  and  (B)  proper  disbursement  of  such 
payments; 

(2)  provide  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
tndler  Oeneral  of  the  United  States  access 
to,  and  the  right  to  examine,  any  l>ooks, 
documents,  papers,  or  records  as  he  requires; 
and 

(3)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary 
or  the  Cmnptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  as  he  requires. 

AFFaOFaiATTONS   AUTROBIZaD 

Bac.  309.  (a)  lliere  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
tme  I  of  this  Act. 

(b)  During  the  period  beginning  upon  en- 
actment and  ending  December  81. 1975,  there 
are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be  appn^rlatad 


$2,260,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
title  n  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act.  which  are  not  obligated  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds 
were  appropriated,  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  during  the  suooeedlng  fiscal 
year,  and  any  funds  obligated  in  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  expended  during  a  period  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  obligation. 

EFFXCnVX  DATE 

Sac.  31U.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 

SrATxicaNT  or  Pazaa  J.  BaawirAM,  SacaarAXT 
OF  Labob  Barosa  raa  SawAra  Subooiocit- 
Tsa  OM  BacpLoncxNT,  Potibtt,  um  Miosa- 
TOBT  Laaoa  amd  thb  Housa  Sanger  Subcom- 
Kxrraa  on  Labos 

Chairman  Daniels.  Chairman  Nelson,  Mem- 
bers of  the  SubocMmnlttee  on  Employment, 
Poverty,  and  Migratory  Labor,  and  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  arranging  this  extraor- 
dinary Joint  seeslon  ot  the  euboommltteee 
on  extremely  short  notloe. 

Tour  cooperation  In  providing  me  this  op- 
portimlty  to  deecrlbe  the  Presldoit's  pro- 
posed Natl<mal  Bknployment  Assistanoe  Act 
of  1874,  Is  voy  much  i^ipredated. 

I  realise  that  you  probably  haven't  even 
semi  the  propoeal  which  the  President  out- 
lined yesterday  at  the  Joint  Session  of  Con- 
gress. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  set  forth  the  main 

featurea  of  the  Prealdent'a  MU,  deecrlbe  tbe 
broad  rationale  underlying  them,  and  answer 
Whatever  questions  I  can  at  this  time  about 
the  effects  of  our  proposal.  It  Is  not  our  pur- 
pose today  to  discuss  all  of  the  details  of 
tbe  Bill.  We  wUl  be  biqipy  to  come  back  be- 
fore your  subcommittees  at  an  appropriate 
early  date  to  diswiss  the  details  of  the  Legis- 
lation. 

As  you  know.  Increases  in  unwnployment 
raised  tbe  Nation's  Txnen^loyment  rate  to  6.8 
percent  In  September. 

It  should  be  understood  that  we  already 
have  In  jdaoe  unen^loyment  Insurance  pro- 
grams which  provide  benefits  now  and  In  the 
future  for  persons  who  may  be  unen^>Ioyed. 
Should  additional  covered  workMs  become 
unemployed,  they  would  of  course  qualify 
for  these  basic  benefits.  In  addition,  under 
the  actions  which  the  President  took  three 
weeks  ago,  over  $1  billion  of  public  service 
employment  funding  has  t>een  released  under 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  providing  170,000  public  service  Jobs. 

The  Administration  beHeves  that  there  Is 
a  need  for  Federal  standby  authority  with 
minimal  infiatlonary  impact,  which  will  help 
alleviate  the  Impact  of  unemployment  should 
imemployment  rates  rise  further  as  a  result 
of  economic  conditions.  The  President  has 
said  repeatedly  that  his  policies  while 
stringent  In  economic  terms  would  be  eom- 
paaaionate  in  human  terms;  that  he  would 
not  let  the  Impact  of  inflation  oontrcd  meas- 
ures faU  dlaproportlcniately  on  those  Ameri- 
cans least  able  to  bear  tbe  oosta. 

ITie  National  Employment  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  would  implement  those  pledges  by 
authorizing,  through  December  81,  1975,  two 
programs  which  would  begin  to  operate  in 
local  areas  with  the  heaviest  unemployment 
shotild  the  national  unemployment  rate  av- 
erage 6  percent  or  more  for  8  months: 

(1)  A  temporary  program  of  Income  re- 
placement, known  as  the  Special  Unemploy- 
nwnt  Assistanoe  Program,  or  experienced 
unemployed  wcH-kers  In  arsas  cf  high  unem- 
ployment who  have  exhausted  all  other  un- 
employment compensation  or  who  are  not 
now  eligible  for  such  compensation;  and 

(3)  A  program  of  employment  projects  for 
these  same  areas,  Icnown  as  the  Community 
Improvement  Program. 


BASIC  ruNnnro  fbovisions  or  tbs  NAnoNAL 

XMPLOTMZMT     ASSSSTAIfCa     ACT 

Funds  for  both  the  Special  Unemployment 
Assistance  Program  and  the  Community  Im- 
provement Program  become  available  when 
tbe  national  unemployment  rate  averages  6.0 
percent  or  more  for  3  consecutive  months. 
For  the  Special  Unemployment  Asslstanos 
Program,  such  funds  as  are  necessary  are  au- 
thorized for  use  if  tinemployment  is  above 
this  level.  For  tbe  Community  In^rovonent 
Program,  successive  Increments  of  funds  are 
authorized  if  the  national  unemployment 
level  averages,  for  3  consecutive  months: 

6.0  percent — $600  million  dollars  author- 
ized; 

6.5  percent — another  $760  mlllKm  dollars 
authorized;  and 

7.0  percent— an  additional  one  billion  dol- 
lars authorized. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  available  funds  for 
Community  Improvement  Projects  will  Iw 
distributed  by  formula  among  CBTA  prime 
sponsors  In  eligible  areas  based  on  (1)  the 
relative  nxmiber  of  unemployed  residing 
within  their  Jurisdictions,  and  (3)  the  se- 
verity of  unemployment;  20  i)ercent  would  l>e 
expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
principally  to  finance  projects  In  areas 
which  Isecome  Mlglble  after  each  formula  dis- 
tribution Is  made. 

The  local  labor  market  area — and  balance 
of  state — unemployment  rate  determines  the 
communities  in  which  both  programs  will 
be  operating.  Both  programs  are  directed  to 
those  areas  in  which  unemployment  is  high- 
est. Both  programs  come  into  effect  in  a  labor 
market  area,  with  a  population  of  260,000 
or  more,  when  It  has  an  unemploy  ment 
rate  that  averages  6.5  percent  or  more  for 
3  consecutive  months.  The  balance  of  each 
State  not  Included  In  such  areas  will  con- 
stitute a  single  area  In  which  the  programs 
will  become  effective  subject  to  the  same 
unemployment  rate  criterion. 

When  the  national  unemployment  rate 
drops  below  the  trigger  levels  on  the  aver- 
age for  three  months  or  the  local  unemploy- 
ment level  averagee  below  6.6  percent  for 
3  consecutive  months  no  new  individuals  be- 
come eligible  for  unemployment  assistance 
and  no  new  employment  projects  may  be 
started. 

We  estimate  that  some  2%  mlllloc  Jobless 
experienced  workers  would  be  eligible  for 
special  unemployment  assistance  if  unem- 
ployment averages  6  percent  for  a  full  year. 
At  that  level,  payments  would  total  over  $2.1 
billion  dollars.  Also  at  that  level.  Commun- 
ity Improvement  Projects  would  be  funded 
at  $500  million — ^for  a  total  Income  support 
program  of  more  than  $3.6  billion.  If  na- 
tional unemployment  were  to  average  6.6 
percent  for  a  year,  the  number  of  special 
unemployment  assistance  beneficiaries 
wotUd  rise  to  3  1/8  million  at  a  coet  of  $aJS5 
billion  and  Community  Improvement  Proj- 
ects would  receive  $760  million.  This  would 
amount  In  total  to  $3.3  billion.  In  the  im- 
likely  event  unemplojrment  should  go  to  7 
percent  for  a  year,  the  total  cost  would  be 
about  $6.25  billion. 

SPECIAL  T7NEMFLOTMEI«T  ASSISTAKCE  PaoOSAM 

This  new  temporary  unemployment  assist- 
ance program  will  be  separate  from  but  sup- 
plemental to  the  existing  Federal-State  Un- 
employment Insurance  (UI)  System.  The 
unemployment  assistance  benefits  serve  to 
cushion  the  effects  of  protracted  unemploy- 
ment by  providing  additional  income  re- 
placement to  workers  who  have  either  ex- 
hausted their  regular  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  or  to  Indivldtials  with  a 
demonstrated  labor  force  attachment  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  UI  benefits.  Not  only 
does  this  replace  lost  Income,  but  It  pro- 
vides workers  with  the  time  and  opportunity 
to  look  for  work  consistent  with  their  skills 
and  experience. 
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The  program  would  tx 
agreements  with  the  Stat« 

All  experienced  membei 
will  be  eligible  for  benefit 

They  must  have  last 
market  area  (or  balance 
substantial  unemploymen 

Benefits  will  be  goverm  d 
visions  of  each  State  UI  w 

Individuals  who  bad 
eflts   under  State   TTI   pn 
glble  for  a  maximum  of  12 

Individuals  who  were 
glble  for  State  UI  benenta|wUl 
a  maximum  of  26  weeks 
have  attachment  to  labor 
the  relevant  State  UI  law. 

Benefits  for  UI  Inellglblfs 
the  amount  that  would 
puted  under  State  law  If 
formed  for  covered  em 

No  new  beneficiaries 
December  31,  1B75 


operated  throxigb 

1  of  the  workforce 
as  follows: 
irorked  In  a  labor 
State  area)  with 


by  benefit  pro- 


ooMiciTNiTT  ncpaovKi  nrr  pbocraic 


The  initiation  of  temArary  projects  by 
State  and  local  governments  Is  perhaps  the 
least  Inflationary  way  of 
unemployed  workers.  Jobsh)rovlded  by  these 
projects  help  to  cushion  t  le  loaa  of  Income 
due  to  long  protracted  uni  mployment,  while 
enabling  State  and  local  gc  eernments  to  pro- 
vide their  citizens  with 
product. 

Because  projects  under  );hls  program  will 
be  generated  in  and  geared  Xo  areas  with  high 
unemployment  in  which  t^ere  exist  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  avallabld  manpower,  there 
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ex  lausted  their  ben- 
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ot  previously  eli- 
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will  generally  be 

payable  as  com- 

all  work  was  per- 

iploj^rs. 

wot  Id  be  eligible  after 


socially    useful 


employment   on 
have  exhausted 


CETA  puMic  lervict  jobs: 
Funds 

Jobs ;;; 

CETA  other  trainini  and  amployment 

Funds 

Man-yMrs 

Ummploymant  benafits  (currant  law) 

PaymanU 

Beneficiaries 


The   initiation   of 
State  and  local  government 
least  Inflationary  way  of 
unemployed  workers.  Jobs  . 
projects  help  to  cushion  ttw 


Impact  on  the 
la   a   Umlt  of 
Ized  by  this  pro- 
uous  Incentive 

vate  Jobs  as  the 


should  l>e  little  or  no  adve: 
regular  labor  market.  Thi 
97,000  a  year  for  Jobs  auth 
gram  and  therefore  a  oont 
for  workers  to  return  to  p: 
economy  resumes  growth. 

The  new  program  is  structured  so  that  as 
the  national  unemploymen; 
money  Is  available  for  comnunity  improve' 
ment  projects 

Projects  are  limited  to  tl^  same  areas  eli 
glble  for  the  Special  Unem  iloyment  Assist 
ance  Program. 

It  wUl  be  operated  by  th^  prime  sponsors 
under  the  Comprehensive  :  taployment  *»m 
Training  Act,  in  areas  th*l| 

Projects  may  be  with  St^ta  or  local  gov 
emment  agencies,  or  prlvat  i  nonprofit  orga 
nlzatlons 

Bach  Community  Impro^ment  Project  Is 
limited  to  8  months  duratlcp. 

Not  more  than  10  percei  t  of  a  sponsor's 
funds  may  be  used  for  adsdlnlstratlve  ooets. 
supplies,  material,  and  equ4>ment 

Individuals    eligible    for 
these  projects  are  those  wh( 
their  benefits  under  the  Special  Unemploy 
ment  Assistance  Program. 

Wages  paid  project  emplciees  must  be  at 
least  the  applicable  minim  im  wage  under 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Ac  ;.  or  the  StaS  or 
local  minimum  wage,  whichever  Is  higher,  or 
If  no  minimum  wage  Is  otherwise  applicable, 


the  Fair  Labor  Standards  rate  for  State  em- 
ployees. However,  In  no  cases  may  the  wage 
exceed  an  annual  rate  of  «7,000.  State  or  local 
governments  may  not  supplement  wages  with 
their  own  funds. 

Prohibitions  against  political  activities  and 
discrimination  apply  to  the  program. 

The  Community  Improvement  Program 
wiU  provide  funding  for  projects  such  as: 
conservation,  maintenance  or  restoration  of 
natural  resources,  community  beautiflcatlon, 
anti-poUutlon  and  environmental  quality  ef- 
forts, economic  development,  and  the  Im- 
provement and  expansion  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  recreation  services  and  such  other 
services  which  contribute  to  the  community. 
The  President  is  striving  to  lick  Inflation 
and  resume  fuU  economic  growth  by  the  4th 
of  July  of  1976 — our  NaUon's  aooth  Birthday. 
During  1975,  the  period  of  maximum  eco- 
nomic discipline,  we  propose  to  target  the 
maximum  amount  of  resources  which  our 
revenue  situation  and  anti-inflation  strategy 
will  permit  on  those  communities  where  un- 
employment is  most  aggravated,  and  alter- 
native Job  opportunities  to  a  worker's  regular 
employment  are  hardest  to  come  by.  In  this 
way,  the  available  resources  will  accomplish 
the  maximum  In  alleviating  the  human  Im- 
pact of  economic  restraint. 

Since  the  period  of  economic  adjustment  is 
expected  to  be  temporary,  we  are  recom- 
mending a  temporary  program.  Thus,  we  pro- 
pose a  separate  new  Act  which  serves  to  high- 
light the  diflferenoe  between  the  purposes  of 
temporary  employment  assistance  and  our 
permanent  manpower  program  under  CETA. 
The  CETTA  emphasises  essentially  manpower 
skUls  development  for  disadvantaged  work- 
ers. It  contemplates.  Insofar  as  public  serv- 
ice employment  Is  concerned,  a  meaningful 
OJT  type  experience  for  the  dlsadvant^ed 
unemployed  who  are  enrolled.  And.  it  con- 
templates transition  to  a  permanent  Job- 
frequently  on  the  regular  payroll  of  the  pub- 
Uo  employer. 

The  present  proposal  Is  different.  The 
President  does  not  want  to  disturb  the  regu- 
lar private  Job  market  any  more  than  neces- 
sary dtiring  this  temporary  crunch  p>eriod. 

Consequently,  high  priority  is  placed  on 
replacing  a  part  of  a  Jobless  worker's  income 
Io6s  through  unemployment  Insurance-type 
allowances  to  keep  regular  workers,  with  at- 
tachment to  the  labor  force.  In  contact  with 
the  Job  market— and  with  the  financial  abil- 
ity to  continue  their  Job  search. 

This  special  unemployment  allowance  will 
provide  many  Jobless  workers  now  covered 
by  UI  with  up  to  a  year's  benefits.  Also  it 
will  offer  up  to  36  weeks  of  benefits  for  those 
unemployed  of  the  12  million  wage  and  sal- 
ary workers  who  have  never  had  income  sup- 
port when  out  of  work.  However,  we  recog- 
nize that  some  workers  in  both  categories 
who  lose  their  Jobs  will  probably  exhaust 
these  new  allowance  benefits.  Accordingly, 
during  this  temporary  period  of  particular 
stringency  we  want  to  create  short-term, 
temporary  Jobs  that  are  not  part  of  the  regu- 
lar work  scheme  and  do  not  become  perma- 
nent dependents  on  tax  dollars. 


Oentlemen,  I  promise  you  that  we  in  tiM 
Department  of  Labor  wlU  work  with  yoa 
around  the  clock  to  help  enact  a  tamporan 
program  to  meet  a  temporary  displaoeaui^ 
of  American  workers,  consistent  with  our 
economic  constraints  and  our  shared  coqu 
passion  for  our  fellow  man. 

Thank  you. 

Fact  Sbxxt — Nationai.  EMrLOTxairr  Asaaiw 
AMCC  Act  or  1974 

Increases  in  unemployment  have  raised  tht 
Nation's  unemployment  rate  to  5  J  percent  ti 
September. 

During  this  period  of  high  Inflation  sad 
unemployment,  there  is  a  need  for  IMical 
standby  authority  with  minimal  Inflattooan 
impact,  which  wUl  help  aUevlate  the  ImpS 
of  unemployment  should  unemploya«tt 
rates  rise. 

Such  action  Is  necessary  to  help  allevMs 
unemployment  problems  In  aicas  most  tf. 
fected  and  to  assure  that  the  Impact  at  t^ 
flatlon  does  not  unduly  burden  those  work* 
ers  least  able  to  bear  the  costs. 

The  National  Employment  Assistance  Act 
of  1974  would  respond  to  these  needs  by  an. 
thorlElng,  during  the  next  r«iiiT»^Br  y«|„,  ^^ 
programs  which  would  begin  to  opentl 
should  the  national  unemployment  ratesv 
erage  six  percent  at  more  (or  three  montta: 

(1)  A  tenporary  program  of  income  ml 
placement  known  as  Special  UnemplornMat 
AsalstaiMie  Program  for  experienced  unea. 
ployed  workers  in  areas  of  high  unemploy> 
ment  who  have  exhausted  all  other  iinw 
ployment  compensation  or  who  are  not  elU 
glble  for  such  compensation;  r^r^i^ 

(2)  A  program  of  employment  projects  for 
these  same  areas,  known  as  Community  Im. 
provement  Program. 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  the  two  pro. 
grams  u  to  aUevUte  the  hardships  of  un- 
employment upon  Individuals,  it  will  alas 
aUevlate  the  adverse  impact  of  thoee  local 
economies  hardest  hit  by  imemployment. 

The  unemployment  assistance  beneflti 
serve  to  cushion  the  effects  of  protracted  un- 
employment by  providing  additional  Incoml 
replaoement  to  workers  who  have  either  ex- 
hausted their  regular  unemployment  edip- 
penaatkm  benefits  or  to  IndlvlduaU  with  a 
demonstrated  lal)or  force  attachment  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  UI  benefits.  Not  only 
does  this  replace  lost  Income,  but  it  provldM 
worksirs  with  the  time  and  opportunity  to 
look  for  work  consistent  with  their  skills  and 
experience. 

The  table  below  first  shows  funds  and  serv- 
ices now  available  under  Unemploymeat 
Compensation  laws  and  the  Comprehenstn 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA).  It 
then  Indicates  how  much  would  become 
avaUable  over  a  twelve  month  period  for  cur- 
rent unemployment  programs,  and  for  the 
two  new  proposed  programs  at  average  na- 
tional unemployment  levels  of  six  percent 
and  6.8  percent.  Title  n  of  the  National  Km- 
ploy&ent  Assistance  Act  would  make  a  fur- 
ther $1  bllUon  available  if  national  unem- 
ployment averaged  seven  percent  for  thrss 
months  or  more. 
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S.8  percent 


•  percent 


6.i  petceirt 


$1.  OlS  million 
170,000 

)1,  700  million 
380,000 

$7.  77S  million 
7.  9  million 


$1.  OlS  million 
170,000 

Jl,  700  minion 
380,000 

$8, 14S  million 
8. 2  million 


SLOlSmtllion 
170,000 

{1. 700  million 
380,000 

)9. 065  ffltUMo 
9. 2  million 


5.8  percent 


6  percent 


6.$ 


National  Employment  Assistance  Act: 
Speclel  unemployment  benefits: 

t^'^^ -- 12. 120  miUioo 

Beneficiaries 2. 73  million 

UI  MhauslMS        (.SSmRUon) 

Previously  inetitible (1.9  million) 

Community  improvemeflfprolscts: 

Funds (tSOO  millioa) 

Man-years  of  amployment 83,000 


l31miUie« 
(1.05  million) 
(2. 26  milliaa) 

$1, 250  miHiaa 
208.  W 


tempoifiry   projects   by 

Is  perhaps  the 

providing  jobs  for 

paovided  by  these 

loss  of  Income 


due  to  unemployment,  while  enabling  State 
and  local  governments  to  provide  their  cltl- 
Bens  with  a  socially  useful  product. 

Because  projects  under  this  program  wUl 
be  generated  in  and  geared  to  areas  with 


high  unemployment  In  which  there  exists  a 
substantial  amount  of  available  manpower, 
there  should  be  imie  or  no  adverse  \mv*6t 
on  the  regtilar  labor  market.  There  Is  a  limft 
at  g7,000  a  year  for  Jobs  authorized  by  thla 


program  and  therefore  the  average  wages  will 
bs  considerably  leas  than  those  earned  In 
tbB  private  sector.  Most  workers  will  obtain 
private  jobs  as  the  economy  grows. 

The  added  cost  of  Community  Improve- 
ment Projects  may  be  offset  somewhat  by  re- 
duced demand  for  food  stamps,  welfare  pay- 
ments, and  by  some  Increase  in  tax  receipts 
from  employees  In  these  projects. 

BASIC    FtrKOING    PaoVISZONS    or    THX    NATIONAI. 
EMPLOTMKMT  ASSISTAMTCS  ACT 

Funds  for  both  the  Special  Unemployment 
Assistance  Program  and  the  Community  Im- 
provement Program  become  available  when 
the  national  unemployment  rate  averages 
6.0  percent  or  more  tcfr  three  consecutive 
months.  For  the  Special  Unemployment  As- 
sistance Program,  such  funds  as  are  neces- 
sary are  authorized  if  unemployment  is  above 
this  level.  For  Community  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, successive  increments  of  funds  are  au- 
thorized If  the  national  unemployment  level 
averages,  for  three  consecutive  months: 

0.0  percent — tSOO  mUilon  authorized; 

0.S  percent — another  $7S0  million  author- 
ized; and 

7.0  percent — an  additional  one  billion  dol- 
lars authorized. 

When  the  average  national  unemployment 
rate  recedes  below  these  respective  levels  for 
three  consecutive  months,  no  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  for  new  projects  will  be  provided. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  available  funds  for 
Community  Improvement  Projects  will  be 
distributed  by  formula  among  eligible  ap- 
plicants based  on  (1)  the  relative  number  of 
tti«n4>loyed  residing  in  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  within  their  jurisdictions, 
and  (2)  the  severity  of  unemployment;  20 
percent  would  be  expended  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  principally  to  finance  proj- 
ects In  areas  which  become  eligible  after  the 
{oimula  distribution  Is  made. 

The  local  labor  market  area — and  balance 
of  state— unemployment  rates  determine 
the  communltlea  in  which  both  programs 
will  be  operating.  Both  programs  are  directed 
to  those  ikreas  In  which  unemployment  Is 
highest.  Both  programs  come  Into  effect  In 
a  labor  market  area,  with  a  population  of 
3B0.0OO  or  more,  when  It  has  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  averaging  6A  percent  or  more  for 
three  consecutive  months.  The  balance  of 
each  State  not  Included  In  such  areas  will 
constitute  a  single  area  In  which  the  pro- 
grams will  become  effective  subject  to  the 
ume  unemployment  rate  criterion. 

When  the  average  local  imemployment 
rate  recedes  below  6.8  percent  for  three  con- 
secutive months  no  new  individuals  become 
eligible  and  no  new  projects  may  be  started. 

SPECIAL    TrNXMPLOTlCKNT    ASSISTANCK    PKOGIAM 

This  new  temporary  unemployment  assist- 
ance program  will  be  separate  from  but  sup- 
plemental to  the  existing  Federal-State  Un- 
employment Insurance  (UT)  System,  and  Is 
designed  to  extend  coverage  to  experienced 
persons  In  the  labor  force  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  UI  benefits  or  are  otherwise 
Ineligible  for  such  benefits. 

The  program  would  be  operated  through 
agreements  with  the  States. 

All  experienced  members  of  the  work  force 
will  be  eligible  for  benefits  as  follows: 

They  must  have  last  worked  In  a  labor 
market  area  (or  balance  of  SUte  area)  with 
substantial  unemployment. 

Benefits  will  be  governed  by  benefit  pro- 
visions of  each  State  UI  law. 
^  Individuals  who  had  exhausted  their  ben- 
ellts  under  State  171  programs  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  maximum  of  13  weeks  benefits. 

Individuals  who  were  not  previously  eli- 
gible for  State  UI  benefits  wUl  be  eUglble  for 
a  maximum  of  26  weeks  provided  that  they 
have  attachment  to  labor  force  as  required 
by  the  relevant  State  UI  law. 

Benefits  for  UI  Inellgiblee  will  generaUy 
be  the  amount  that  would  be  payable  as 


computed  under  State  law  If  all  work  was 
performed  for  covered  employen. 

No  new  beneflclarlee  would  be  eligible  after 
December  SI.  iVJi. 

cxsMicumrT  niFaovxuKm  pkogram 

New  program  Is  structured  so  that  as  the 
national  employment  rate  rises,  man  money 
Is  avallaUe  for  community  lii4>rovement 
projects. 

Projecto  are  limited  to  areas  eligible  for 
the  Special  Unemployment  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

Eligible  applicants  are  prime  sponsors 
under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act,  in  areas  that  qualify. 

Projects  may  be  with  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Each  Community  Improvement  project  Is 
limited  to  six  months  duration. 

Not  more  than  10  percent  of  a  sponsor's 
funds  may  be  used  for  administrative  costs, 
supplies,  material,  and  equipment. 

Individuals  eligible  for  employment  cm 
these  projects  are  thoae  who  have  exhausted 
their  benefits  under  the  Special  Unemploy- 
ment Assistance  Program. 

Wages  paid  project  employees  mtist  be  at 
least  the  minimum  wage  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  or  the  State  or  local 
mlnimtim  wage,  whichever  Is  higher;  how- 
ever. In  no  case  may  the  wage  exceed  an 
annual  rate  of  $7,000.  State  or  local  govern- 
ments may  not  supplement  wages  with  their 
own  funds. 

Prohlbltkms  against  p<^tlcal  activities 
and  discrimination  apply  to  the  program. 

The  Community  Improvement  Program 
will  provide  funding  for  projects  such  as: 
conservation,  maintenance  or  restoratkm  of 
natural  resources,  community  beauUflcation, 
an tl -pollution  and  environmental  quality 
efforts,  economic  development;  and  the  im- 
provement and  expamslon  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  recreation  services  and  such  other 
services  which  contribute  to  the  commumty. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  National 
Employment  Assistance  Act  of  1974,  the 
administration  bill  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Taft.  I  am  pleased,  too,  that  Senator 
Randolph,  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
will  also  join  this  effort.  While  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Senator  Randolph  will 
advance  other  proposals  as  well,  he  in- 
dicates his  usual  constructive  coopera- 
tion by  cosponsorlng  this  proposal.  In  his 
capacity  on  both  tiM  Public  Works  and 
Labor  and  Public  Velf are  Committees, 
I  know  he  will  contribute  to  effective  and 
timely  legislation. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  I  want  to 
say  that  we  are  vitally  interested  in  ways 
to  expand  job  opportunities.  For  years, 
the  committee  has  worked  on  legislation 
to  provide  economic  development  and 
Jobs  in  areas  of  high  unemployment  and 
low  per  capita  Incomes. 

Only  last  month,  our  committee  com- 
pleted action  on  the  bill  to  extend  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  signed  Into  law  on 
September  27.  Included  in  the  act  is  a 
new  title — title  IX — to  provide  special 
economic  development  and  adjustment 
8usslstance  programs  to  State  and  local 
areas — to  help  them  meet  unemployment 
arising  from  severe  changes  in  economic 
conditions,  and  to  encourage  cooperative 
intergovernmental  action  to  prevent  and 
solve  problons  as  they  occor. 

When  the'  bill  Introduced  today  is  re- 


ported from  the  Labor  Committee,  I  trust 
title  n— the  "Community  Improvemeht 
program" — will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  consideration 
of  those  items  within  its  Jurisdiction,  for 
I  believe  our  committee  can  contribute 
effectively  to  the  expansion  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities. Title  n  would  provide  financial 
assistance  for  employment  In  various 
community  improvement  projects — in- 
cluding economic  development;  antipol- 
lution and  environmental  quality;  main- 
tenance of  streets,  highways,  parks,  and 
other  public  facilities;  activities  on  Fed- 
eral property;  and  rural  development 
These  are  all  subjects  which  the  com- 
mittee has  been  involved  In  over  the 
years.  Because  of  the  committee's  Juris- 
diction and  experience,  it  has  the  duty 
and  responsibility  to  devote  its  best  ef- 
forts at  this  time  to  this  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  make  also  my 
own  suggestion.  There  are  many  projects 
across  the  country  in  varibus  stages  of 
planning  which  could  be  accelerated,  and 
many  more  ready,  or  nearly  ready,  to 
proceed  but  which  are  deferred  for  budg- 
etary or  other  considerations.  These 
projects  wlttiln  the  various  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  could  be  assesed 
with  the  view  to  giving  priority  to  exist- 
ing projects  In  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. I  would  propose  a  major  and  im- 
mediate intergovernmental  effort  to 
identify  those  projects  which  would  add 
to  the  effectiveness  of  employment  efforts 
by  providing  productive  and  useful  woi^ 
to  assign  priority  to  such  projects,  and 
to  take  them  off  the  shelf  of  planned 
projects  and  proceed  with  them. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  our  work 
in  this  area,  and  commend  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Senator  Taft)  for  his  ini- 
tiative and  attention  to  this  matter. 


By  Mi.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr. 

DOMENICI)  : 

S.  4130.  A  bin  to  establish  a  FMeral 
productivity  policy;  to  provide  for  a  re- 
view of  Federal  laws,  regulations,  and 
policies:  to  establish  a  National  Produc- 
tivity Center  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  to  authorize  a  program  of 
grants;  in  order  to  promote  productivity 
growth  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy; 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Gyrations. 

ITATIORAI.  PaOUUCTlVlTT  ACT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
on  behalf  of  myself,  Senators  Bartlett, 
Chiles,  and  Dohenici,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Federal  productivity  policy;  to  pro- 
vide for  a  review  of  Federal  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  policies;  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Productivity  Center  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  authorize 
a  program  of  grants;  in  order  to  promote 
productivity  growth  in  all  sectors  of  the 
economy;  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  several  earlier  occasions  I  have  ad- 
dressed this  body  on  the  importance  of 
productivity  growth  as  one  element  of  a 
comprehensive  action  plan  to  combat  our 
Nation's  economic  problems.  The  reports 
by  each  of  the  presuimnit  chairman  to 
the  President  at  the  Summit  on  Inflation 
almost  unanimously  recommended  some 
action  with  respect  to  productivity.  The 
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o  the  CoDgreBB. 
it   productivity 


President,  In  his  address 
noted   the  importance 
and  commented  upon  the  continuation 
of  the  National  Commls  ilon  of  Produc- 
tivity and  Work  Qualltr. 
pointed  that  he  did  nA  have  a  more 
definitive  statement  on  ptoductivlty.  It  is 
imperative  to  Increase  oi|r  national  pro- 
ductivity for  the  country  io  ever  have  an 
increase  in  real  income.  ]  am,  therefore, 
introducing  detailed  legl^tion  address- 
ing this  specific  problem. 

Many  liave  attributed  ^e  success  of 
the  American  economy  sihce  the  end  of 
World  War  n  to  the  fact  that  produc- 
tivity has  almost  doubled  In  the  past  25 
years.  Productivity  In  the  private  eco- 
nomic sector  has  grown  at  a  rate  of  3.1 
percent  per  year  since  19^.  In  1969  and 
1970.  productivity  growth!  declined,  but 
experienced  some  Increas^  in  1971  and 
1972.  It  declined  again  In!  1973  and  that 
decline  has  continued  In!  1974.  A  com- 
parison of  U.S.  productivity  growth  rates 
with  those  of  other  Indu^riE^lzed  coun- 
tries reflects  a  more  al4rming  decline 
compared  to  the  growth  rates  in  Japan 
and  Western  Europe,  the  United  States 
has  definitely  moved  tojthe  bottom  of 
the  charts. 

A  healthy  rate  of  productivity  growth 


means  that  our  economy  can  support  a 
steadily  rising  rate  of  vages  without 
necessarily  forcing  a  maj  or  Increase  in 
prices.  It  also  means  tliidNation's  prod- 
ucts are  more  competitive  in  world  mark- 
ets. The  absence  of  pro<  ictivity  growth 
during  this  past  year  ha  intensified  In- 
flationary pressures  throi  ;hout  the  econ- 
omy and  decreased  a  ir  competitive 
edge  with  exports  in  a  <  ruclal  balance- 
of -trade  area. 

No  single  action — law, :  ixecutlve  order, 
or  private  decision — can  >ossibly  have  a 
prompt  positive  effect  <  i  productivity 
growth.  However,  I  bellei  b  there  exist  a 
series  of  coordinated  act  ins  which  can 
have  a  beneficial  long-  jrm  effect  on 
productivity  growth  if  th  :y  are  pursued 
promptly.  I  have  studi«  1  the  recom- 
mendations contained  i  i  the  various 
summaries  contributed  t  r  each  of  the 
presummlts  at  the  Conf  srence  on  In- 
flation. I  believe  they  are  useful  in  for- 
mulating legislation  desigi  ed  to  deal  with 
productivity  growth  and  I  recommend 
them  to  my  fellow  Senate  rs.  I  have  also 
considered  a  number  of  >roposals  pro- 
vided by  those  with  whom  [  met  in  Pitts- 
burgh at  the  business  am  manufactur- 
ing presummit  and  other  submitted"  to 
me  by  fellow  Georgians  ai  d  other  inter- 
ested Americans. 

The  series  of  coordinate*  actions  which 
I  believe  essential  would  a  idress  each  of 
the  major  factors  affectin  [  productivity. 
These  include : 

(a)  Capital  Investment. 

(b)  Technological  a<lv&nc4  i. 

(c)  Work  Force  skills. 

(d)  Structure  of  private  1x3  luatry. 

(•)  Labor  and  managemen  ;  programs, 
(f )  Oovemment  programs^ 

A  new  focus  on  produ/  tivity  and  its 


impact   is   needed.    Johd  *-.    „w^w«x. 
former  Executive  Direct*  r  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Pi  ductivity  and 
now    a    management    ccfisultant, 
quoted  by  Industry  Week 
as  follows: 


M.    Stewart, 


was 
>f  July  8^  1974. 


Among  the  34  mllUnn  clTlllan  employsea 
within  the  federal  government,  there  Is  no 
department  or  person  with  any  reaponslbiUty 
for  evaluating  or  even, monitoring  the  effect 
of  federal  actions  upon  the  ability  of  the 
T7.B.  private  sector  to  create  wealth—let  alone 
upon  productivity  improvement  or  a  climate 
to  fadUtate  the  creation  of  wealth. 

We  should  then  seek  to  bring  about  an 
entity  In  government  with  the  power  to 
challenge  the  actions  of  government  on  the 
basis  of  productivity  Impact  .  .  . 

The  summary  presented  by  the  Labor 
Conference  on  Inflation  stated: 

The  potential  of  such  efforts  as  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  to  Improve  pro- 
ductivity is  high,  but  the  NCOP  Itself  has 
been  moribimd.  Its  revltallzatlon  or  the  In- 
•titutlng  of  a  new  body  interested  In  the 
problem  woxild  be  a  useful  step  toward  Im- 
proving the  productivity  of  American  Indus- 
try. Joint  management-labor  planning  in 
this  area  would  be  helpfiU.  but  an  essential 
spur  to  such  an  effort  Is  aid  by  the  federal 
government.  Even  now,  productivity  Improve- 
ment has  been  buUt  Into  some  contracts, 
and  this  should  expand,  provided  the  worker 
la  protected. 

Hie  National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity and  Work  Quality  has  done  some 
excellent  pioneering  efforts.  But  it  has 
suffered  from  lack  of  staff,  lack  of  funds, 
uncertainty  as  to  continued  existence, 
and  numerous  changes  in  direction,  some 
congresslonally  mandated.  It  can  con- 
tinue to  perform  a  useful  role  in  advising 
the  President  and  examining  natlooal 
policy. 

The  framework  for  an  action  program 
must  be  a  strong  Federal  policy  with 
respect  to  productivity  and  widespread 
recognition  of  the  need  to  consider  the 
Impact  of  Government  laws,  regulations, 
and  policy  on  productivity.  Mi.  Lee  Loev- 
inger,  ot  Hogan  and  Hartson,  probably 
said  it  best  in  his  statement  to  the  Busi- 
ness and  Manufacturing  Conference  on 
Inflation  when  he  stated : 

Mainly,  however.  It  la  because  Government 
action  takes  place  through  numerous  agen- 
cies and  Is  based  on  numerous  statutes,  each 
of  which  Is  concerned  with  a  i>artlcular  ffeld 
or  subject  and  that  each  agency  U  pursuing 
particular  objectives  within  Its  own  field  and 
simply  does  not  recognize  or  believe  that 
ovaraU  economic  productivity,  efficiency  and 
price  sUbUlty  Is  a  significant  part  of  Its  re- 
sponslbUlty.  In  effect,  each  agency  says  we 
will  enforce  our  own  rules  and  problems  of 
productivity.  Efficiency  and  inflation  are  not 
our  job.  Unfortunately,  In  reviewing  agency 
action,  coiirts  almost  invariably  take  the 
same  attitude. 

Thus,  legislation  dealing  with  produc- 
tivity must  provide  an  effective  declara- 
tion of  Federal  poUcy  which  provides 
guidance  for  Federal  agencies  and  for 
judicial  review.  Such  guidance  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  requirement  for  re- 
view of  all  existing  laws,  regulations  and 
policies.  This  review  would  insure  con- 
sistency with  that  policy  and  include  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  action  to 
provide  that  consistency.  Such  a  review 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  past  and 
present.  A  continuing  review,  including  a 
regular  periodic  review  and  request  for 
legislative  action,  would  provide  th« 
means  to  continually  update  statutes  anc 
regulations  to  Insure  their  applicability 
to  modem  day  methods  and  technologies. 

This  is  nothing  new  In  legislation.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Act  provided 


such  a  declaration  of  policy,  agency,  and 
court  guidance. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  In- 
troducing provides  a  declaration  of  FM- 
eral  policy  and  a  requirement  to  review 
existing  laws  and  regulations  to  insure 
consistency  with  that  policy. 

James  R.  Miller,  associate  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  of 
Georgia  State  University,  writing  in  an 
editorial  in  May-June  1974  issue  of  the 
Atlanta  Economic  Review,  which  was  de- 
voted to  productivity,  job  enrichment, 
and  worker  participation,  stated: 

What  Is  not  quickly  recognized  by  the 
oasual  observer  is  that  to  review  the  reseanb 
studies  and  to  communicate  with  peraooi 
Involved  in  this  subject,  m  industries  and 
universities,  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort. 

Illustrative  of  the  lack  of  dissemina- 
tion of  this  information  is  a  comment  by 
Richard  C.  Gerstenberg,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Gen- 
eral Motors: 

I've  been  actuaUy  astonished  at  how  few 
of  the  major  companies  we've  met  who  even 
know  what  productivity  Is. 

Thus,  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  gath- 
er, analjrze.  and  disseminate  produc- 
tivity information.  And,  there  Is  a  prciM 
ing  need  to  provide  technical  asststaace 
and  the  results  of  research  and  derd- 
opment,  especially  at  the  local  level  to 
Industry  and  Government.  A  naMmifj 
focal  point  for  Information  gathetlnf 
and  dissemination  is  needed.  More  im* 
portantly,  education,  itiformatlon  dis- 
semination and  technical  assistance  at 
the  local  level  is  needed.  It  is  not 
enough  to  educate  and  Inform.  The  prolK 
lems  need  analysis  and  solution.  Local 
technical  assistance  can  be  the  answer 
to  this  need.  Mr.  President,  the  leglda- 
tlon  I  am  introducing  provides  for  • 
small  National  Productivity  Center  with- 
in the  Department  of  Commerce  to  cany 
out  the  national  level  functions. 

D.  C.  Bumham,  chairman  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp.,  in  a  thoughtfd 
and  very  useful  statement  to  the  Busi- 
ness and  liianufacturlng  Ccnference  on 
Inflation,  made  the  foUowing  obsenra- 
tions  concerning  productivity  and  ai^* 
culture: 

To  determine  how  we  should  proceed  to 
Improve  productivity  in  the  future,  let  ni 
examine  how  we  have  achieved  past  progress. 
The  tremendous  advance  in  American  agri- 
culture was  no  accident.  It  was  the  result 
of  a  maasive  effort  aimed  directly  at  pro- 
ductivity improvement. 

That  effort  began  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  two  acts  in  ISfla.  One  created  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  other  es- 
tablished, through  grants  of  public  land. 
state  colleges  throughout  the  country  pri- 
marUy  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  A  third  legislative  act,  a  generation 
later  in  1887,  provided  for  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  wherein  the  research  and 
new  methods  developed  at  the  colleges  could 
be  tested  imder  carefully  oontroUed  ooodi- 
tlona. 

The  fourth  Important  pleoe  of  teglslatlan 
which  completed  the  organization  of  this 
major  productivity  movement  came  in  1914 
with  the  Agrlculttirm  Eztenaian  Act.  It  cn- 
ated  a  netwcvk  of  County  Agents— aktUsd 
agrlciiltural  experts  who  could  go  out  to  the 
fanner  and  work  with  him  on  his  own  fana, 
instructing  in  new  and  improved  methods, 
helping  organise  4-H  Olubs  for  the  yotrth. 
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snd  agricultural  societies  and  granges  for 
the  adults. 

The  remarkable  part  of  the  oentury-loog 
IHoductlvity  effort  is  that  it  suoceasfoUy 
reached  millions  of  Independent  farmers 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States  and 
■old  them  on  the  idea  of  putting  new  and 
better  methods  Into  un.  It  achieved  this 
despite  the  natural  conservatism  of  the 
farmer  and  despite  the  handlei^M  of  slow 
cooununicatlon  and  great  distances. 

ThU  lndlca<tee  that  the  moat  important 
element  in  productivity  improvement  Is 
punning  and  organlaatlon.  It  doesn't  Juet 
Happen.  In  agrlcolture  it  has  been  achieved 
by  100  years  of  emphaals  on  planning,  orga- 
nleaUon  and  reeear^. 

I  was  especially  Interested  in  his  re- 
mailcs  because  of  my  knowledge  of  a 
voy  interesting  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

In  order  to  speed  up  the  deliver  of 
improved  technology,  the  representatives 
(rf  the  Georgia  Tech  Experiment  Sta- 
tic, functioning  essentially  as  "county 
extension  agents,"  visit  companies  and 
trade  groups  throughout  the  Stjate  and 
klentify  specific  productivity  problems. 
Next,  they  assist  the  industry  in  finding 
and  Implonenting  solutions  to  deal  with 
these  proUems. 

Tlie  Georgia  program  is  already 
achieving  meaningful  productivity  gains 
in  several  industries.  I  believe  that  this 
concept  can  be  employed  throughout  our 
coun^  by  drawing  upon  the  expcotiae 
of  the  academic  community  or  by  estab- 
Udilng  separate  State  or  regional  pro- 
ductivity centers  to  assist  industries  in 
the  implementation  of  improved  tech- 
nology and  management  systems  to  in- 
crease productivity. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
Introducing  provides  for  a  program  of 
grants  to  assist  instltuti(His  of  higher 
learnings  possessing  such  engineering 
experiment  stations,  regular  engineering, 
business,  and  public  administration 
schools,  to  establish  productivity  cen- 
ters to  provide  information  and  tech- 
nical assistance  at  the  local  level  to  meet 
this  need  and  provide  assistance  to  local, 
eq)ecially  small-  and  medium-size  man- 
ufacturing and  service  Industries  and 
governmental  units. 

R.  L.  Yobe,  assistant  director  of  the 
Qeorgia  Tech  Engineering  Experiment 
Station,  commented  In  a  letter  to  me  as 
follows: 

Creativity  Is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
Improvement  of  productlTlty  and  both  state 
and  national  program  policy  should  en- 
courage new  and  innovative   approachee. 

In  addition  to  these  comments,  we  would 
also  observe  that  whUe  organizations  of  in- 
dependent laborat<»'ieB  or  consulting  engi- 
neers are  sometimes  critical  of  public  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  industry,  vra  have 
fimnd  it  possible  in  our  experience  not  to 
eoo^Mte  with  the  Interests  of  such  groupe. 
la  fact,  we  often  act  as  a  broker  In  relating 
an  industrial  need  to  a  consulting  organisa- 
tion. 

Thus.  I  believe  an  active,  creative  pro- 
gram of  assistance  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  could  greatly  benefit  in  increasing 
productivity,  use  available  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  not  affect,  but 
rather  compliment  private  sector  services 
of  a  similar  nature. 

This  "extension  service"  of  informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance  should  be 
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aided  by  an  active  Federal.  State,  local, 
and  private  research  and  development 
program  funded  through  Federal  and 
matching  grants.  Research  and  other 
efforts  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion such  as  the  research  ai^lied  to  na- 
tional needs  program  should  be  actively 
encouraged.  This  legtslation  contains  a 
grant  program  to  provide  such  research 
and  development  aid. 

Outstanding  efforts  to  achieve  In- 
creased productivity  growth  by  individ- 
uals, institutions.  Industries,  and  govern- 
ments should  be  recognized  at  the  Presi- 
dential level  by  presentation  of  an  ap- 
propriate award.  This  would  further 
serve  to  educate  and  Inform  the  Ameri- 
can people  concerning  the  importance  of 
productivity.  It  would  also  provide  rec- 
ogniticm  and  inc^itive  to  those  who  In- 
vest time  and  effort  and  contribute  crea- 
tively to  the  raising  of  productivity 
growth  rates.  An  award  program  Is  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation. 

In  order  to  insure  that  government 
at  an  levels  contribute  to  this  effort, 
some  provision  should  be  Included  in 
legislation  for  the  establishment  in  the 
Federal  agencies  of  a  small  staff  to  ac- 
tively pursue  the  upgrading  of  inhouse 
productivity.  Similar  State  and  local 
efforts  shoifld  be  encotuBged.  Some  out- 
standing efforts  have  been  undertaken  at 
local  levels  and  these  should  be  broadly 
publicized  to  encourage  similar  efforts 
by  others. 

This  legislation  provides  for  establish- 
ment of  a  staff,  from  existing  resources, 
within  each  Federal  agency  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  provides 
for: 

(a)  A  strong  federal  policy  statement  on 
productivity  as  guidance  to  federal  agencies 
and  courts  in  measuring  and  Qonsldeiing  the 
Impact  of  laws,  regulations  and  policies  on 
productivity; 

(b)  A  review  of  all  exlsttng  and  future 
laws,  regulations  and  pollclee  to  insure  ootn- 
patiblllty  with  the  federally  declared  pro- 
ductivity policy: 

(c)  A  national  focal  point  for  gathering, 
disseminating  productivity  Information,  co- 
ordinating reeearch  and  development,  pro- 
viding grants,  insuring  that  federal  policy 
Is  being  carried  out,  and  pr^Mirlng  annual 
and  other  reports  required  by  law; 

(d)  A  grant  program  to  provide  for  re- 
search and  development  and  information 
gathnlng; 

(e)  A  grant  program  to  provide  for  state 
and  local  initiatives  principally  using  Insitl- 
tutlons  of  higher  education  to  establish  pro- 
ductivity centers  and  technical  aaslstanoe 
programs;  and 

(f)  A  federal  agency  effort  to  Inrcreaee  in- 
ternal productivity. 


ByMr.JAVrrS: 
S.J.  Res.  249.  A  Joint  resohition  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
month  of  May  1975  as  "Exceptional  Chil- 
dren's Month."  Refeired  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

KXCXPTZONAL  CBXUmMXtB  MOMTH 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
designate  May  1975  as  BzcQ>tional  Chil- 
dren's Month. 

■nie  comprdienslve  education  bOl, 
Public  Law  93-380,  signed  into  law  by 
President  Ford  on  August  31,  contains 


provisions  which  I  authored  for  special 
programs  for  these  youngsters;  this 
measure  will  serve  to  complement  that 
act  and  help  to  bring  to  fruition  the 
promise  it  holds. 

Hie  term  "exceptional  children"  in- 
cludes not  only  thoee  yotaigsters  suffw- 
ing  a  handicap  but  also  those  who  are 
gifted  and  talented.  Tbxxt  are  an  esti- 
mated 9  million  of  these  exertional 
children  and  youth  whose  intellectual, 
physical,  social,  or  emotional  fvbllltife  or 
disabilities  require  special  education  as- 
sistance. Observance  of  Ezcepttonal 
Children's  Month  will  focus  attention  on 
these  needs. 

This  measure  has  the  active  support 
of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren—CEC— the  60,000-member  organi- 
zation representing  teachers  and  others 
concerned  with  handicapped  and  with 
gifted  and  tainted  children.  CBC  had 
by  resolution  endorsed  the  Idea  of  as 
Exceptional  Children's  Month  at  their 
annual  convention. 

It  is  estimated  tliat  only  some  40  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  handlcamied  chil- 
dren receive  the  special  educational  at- 
tention they  require.  And  the  gifted  and 
talented  are  also  overlooked — more  than 
one- third  of  school  dropouts,  for  ex- 
ample, are  considered  to  be  In  that  cate- 
gory. These  exceptional  children,  of 
whom  there  are  an  estimated  9  million, 
come  from  all  walks  of  American  life, 
suburbs  and  ghetto.  North  and  South. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR8  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


8.    33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  "Kekkkoy,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathawat) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  32,  the 
National  Science  Policy  and  Priorities 
Act. 

S.    3667 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoMzmcK)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2657,  a  bill 
to  provide  scholarships  for  the  depend- 
ent children  of  pubUc  safety  officers  who 
are  the  victims  of  homicide. 

8.   389S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfizld  (for 
Mr.  Chitrch),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Douxnici)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3896,  a  bill  to  amend 
tlUe  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  that  the  value  of  maintenance 
and  support  furnished  an  individual  by 
a  nonprofit  retirement  home  be  ex- 
cluded from  income  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  under  such  act. 

S.    3908 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tapt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3908,  a  bill  to 
revise  and  improve  the  program  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  established 
by  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3978 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt).  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3979,  a  bill  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  reasonaUy  priced  mort- 
gage credit  for  heme  purchases. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  5rock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (!  fr.  Bakir)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  o 

At  the  request  of  Ml 
Senator  from  Oregon 
the  Senator  from  Wlsccfcsln  (Mr.  Prox- 
jnRE> ,  the  Senator  fromiMlnnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  the  Senate 
see  (Mr.  Brock > ,  the  Sei 
ka  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Doicei 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3971 

•.  4060 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  I^msen,  the  Sen< 
ator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  i^venson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  4  4060,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  WaterjPollution  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1872. 

a.  4081       I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  hIxtska,  the  Sen- 


S.  3979,  supra. 

Crawston,  the 

Mr.  Hatfixlo), 


from  Tennes- 

itor  from  Alas- 

|e  Senator  from 

Jci)  were  added 

supra. 


of  his  death,  said  gtun  to  be  considered  In- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  m  "other  al- 
lowajQces.  ... '    . 


.  Steitnis).  tbe 


ator  from  Mississippi  (M^ , 

Senator  from  New  York  Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  <  Mr.  McCluke)  . 
the  Senator  from  Wyonq  tng  (Mr.  Han- 
sew)  .  and  the  Senator  frc  m  Florida  (Mr. 
OusNST)  were  added  aj  cosponsors  of 
S.  4081.  a  bill  to  redesignale  November  11 


of  each  year  as  Veterans 


8.    4003 


Day. 


RiBicorF,  the 
(Mr.  Mathias) 
•f  S.  4093.  a  bill 


At  the  request  pf  Mr 
Senator  from  Maryland 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
to  freeze  medicare  deducf  bles 

8.   4114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ^oth.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (MrfeARTLEn)  and 
the  Senator  from  Coloitfo  (Mr.  Doki- 
nick)  were  added  as  caponw>rs  of  S. 
4114,  a  bill  to  authorize  t  le  President  to 
reduce  Federal  expend!  ures  and  net 
lending  for  fiscal  year  19  5  to  $295,000.- 
000,000. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  428— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  RI  PORTED  AU- 
THORIEING  ADDIT  iONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 


(Referred  to  the 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from 
on  Public  Works,  reportec 
resolution: 

S.  Rn.  438 


Comn  ttee  on  Rules 


he  Committee 
the  following 


Resolved.  That  Senate  Re4>l 
Congress,  agreed  to  March  1 
ed  ae  follows: 

In  Section  2.  line  7,  strllci 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "JT  5 
8.   strllte   out   ■'$20,000"   and 
thereof  •'•24,000". 


SENATE    RESOLUTION 
NAL  RESOLUTION 
PAY    A    GRATUITY 
AND  PATRICIA  A 


(Placed  on  the  calendar  ) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
RESOLUTIONS 

SElfAm   BXaOLTTTZOir   «s« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eaoiiton,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stinnb) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 424,  a  resolution  relating  to  pro- 
posed increases  In  the  price  of  propane 
gas. 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
CMilo  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  424. 
supra. 

SXNATC  aESOLTTTION   4SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd 
(for  Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovxrn), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  425,  proposing 
the  establishment  of  a  national  energy 
program. 

SSMATS  BBBOLUTXON  498 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, when  I  Introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 426.  concerning  offshore  oil  leases, 
the  names  of  my  23  cosponsors  were  in- 
advertently omitted  from  the  resolution 
as  printed  in  the  Record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  today,  and  at  the  appropriate 
place  In  the  permanent  Record,  a  list  of 
the  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
426.  The  23  cosponsors  are:  Mr.  Abour- 
iZK.  Mr.  BmiN,  Mr.  Brooki,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Chilcs.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Hattielo.  Blr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  McIn- 
tyre, Mr.  Maonuson,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pas- 
tors, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


utlon  261.  gad 
1974,  Is  amend- 
out  "•7444K)0" 
.000".  r.nd  line 
Insert   In   lieu 


429--ORIGI- 

TO 

DAVID    G. 


RI  PORTED 
CE  EUSTIAN 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF     A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE   CONCUaaZNT   RE80LX7TTON    117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden).  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  117,  the 
Federal  Government's  Inflationary  travel 
expenses. 

AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  ani] 
for  other  purposes. 


I^ommlttee  on 
reported  the 


Mr.  CANNON,  from  the 
Rules  and  Administration, 
following  resolution: 

S.  Res.  429 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretair  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  d  rected  to  pay 
tnm  the  contingent  fund  ol  the  Senate,  to 
David  O.  and  PatrlcU  A.  CH  Istlan,  parents 
of  Archer  N.  Christian,  an  e  nployee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  his  d  lath.  a  sum  to 
each  equal  to  one  months'  c  impensatlon  at 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by    sw  at  the  time 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 
1975— H.R.  16900 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1072 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Helms, 
B«r.  GuRNEY,  Mr.  Buckley.  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  :  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bin  (H.R.  16900) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 


AMENDMENT  NO.   197S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  imi 
the  teble.) 

Mr.  JAvrrs  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  16900) .  supra. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  tbe 
author  of  the  "Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuae 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1974  ••  j 
was  deeply  gratified  when  the  President 
signed  this  measure  Into  law  on  Sep> 
tember  21.  1974.  As  you  know  the  date 
of  enactment  into  law  occurred  after 
Senate  passage  of  the  Labor/HEW  ^k 
propriatlon  bill. 

I  believe  this  law  will  assiu-e  that  ne 
reach  the  millions  of  young  America» 
at  risk  to  drug  addiction  and  provide 
them  creative  educational  programs 
which  permit  them  to  find  pathways  to 
productive,  constructive  lifestyles  and 
goals  enabling  them  to  realize  their  fun 
potential. 

However,  I  am  concerned  whether 
there  is  any  commitment  to  the  law 
since  the  fiscal  year  1975  budget  requevt 
Is  zero  dollars — for  the  only  source  of 
funding  at  the  Federal  level  for  preven- 
tion and  early  Intervention  programing 
through  the  use  of  the  education  procea. 
When  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  WM 
cut  back  from  $12.4  to  $5.7  million, 
supplemented  by  an  Interagency  transfer 
from  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  of  $1  million,  the 
reduction  necessitated: 

Dropping  support  to  the  55  State  and 
territorial  education  departments  for  ta- 
servlce  teacher  training  programs  and 
technical  assistance  for  local  school  dis- 
tricts. Although  a  nimiber  of  States  are 
continuing  these  programs  at  a  reduced 
level.  In  many  instances  very  effective 
personnel  and  programs  were  dropped. 
The  reduction  from  seven  to  five  re- 
gional drug  training  and  resource  cen- 
ters, despite  the  recommendation  of  an 
Interagency  task  force  that  they  be 
continued. 

The  reduction  from  fiscal  year  1973 
level  of  900  to  250  interdisciplinary 
teams  trained  and  provided  onslte  devel- 
opmental assistance  in  Implementing 
coordinated  commimlty  response  to 
prevent  drug  abuse  and  other  destruc- 
tive behaviors. 

The  funding  of  only  six  demonstra- 
tion projects  limited  to  preservlce  train- 
ing of  teachers  to  replace  the  50  com- 
munity, college,  and  school-based 
demonstration  projects  that  had  com- 
pleted their  3-year  cycle. 

The  funding  of  only  338  of  over  1,000 
local  school  district  applicants  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  school-based  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  early  Intervention 
program.  Without  the  |1  million  transfer 
of  the  Special  Action  Office  even  fewer 
could  have  been  supported. 

This  Eero  budget  request,  a  tragic  set- 
back In  funding,  will  result  in  cutting 
off  the  regretably  too  few  Federal  pro- 
grams that  reach  appreciable  numbers 
of  rural  communities  and  school  districts 
as  well  as  urban  and  suburban  commti- 
nlties  and  schools  in  the  area  of  preven- 
tion of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

An  indication  of  the  magnitude  of 
need  to  assist  the  millions  of  young 
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Americans  at  risi.  is  that  the  Drug-  Abuse 
Education  Act  tvas  funded  from  fiscal 
years  1971-74  in  the  amount  of  $37.7  mil- 
lion. During  this  period  the  Office  of 
Education  received  over  5,000  proposals 
requesting  $117  million.  Such  a  funding 
sh(»rtfall  means  that  many  valuable— 
and  approved — prevention  and  Inter- 
vention programs  in  your  State  were  not 
funded. 

Moreover,  tbe^e  are  now  reliable  re- 
ports that  as  a  source  Mexico  has  re- 
placed Turkey  as  the  main  illegal  source 
of  heroin,  and  the  cities  of  the  South 
and  West  are  becoming  major  heroin- 
using  centers.  At  the  same  time,  I 
understand  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  have  re- 
ported an  Increasing  demand  for  treat- 
ment for  heroin  addicUon.  primarily  In 
the  States  along  the  Mexican  border. 

Althotigh  the  most  dramatic  changes 
are  occurring  in  the  South  and  the  West, 
Mexican  heroin  has  been  spreading  like 
a  brown  tide  across  most  of  the  United 
States.  The  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration I  am  advised  recently  encoun- 
tered 'Mexican  Brown"  in  cities  like 
Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

In  my  Judgment  it  Is  only  a  matter 
of  time— and  unfortunately  a  very  short 
time  at  that— before  It  hits  the  streets 
of  our  cities  and  the  addict  population 
again  begins  to  skyrocket. 

The  funds  you  appropriate  vrill  stim- 
ulate all  of  us  to  grapple  with  a  prob- 
lem that  must  be  attended  to  by  all  of 
us:  teacher,  student,  parent,  minister, 
policeman,  clinician,  and  Involved  citizen. 

I  believe  It  Is  all  well  and  good  to  talk 
about  budget  cuts  to  lessen  the  possibil- 
ity at  fanning  the  fires  of  Inflation,  but 
we  cannot  stand  by  and  see  our  children's 
lives  burnt  out  by  alcohol  or  drug  addic- 
tion. 

A  history  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion drug  education  program  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

VB.  Omc*  or  BnrcATXOM  Datro  Education 
Pbocuam 

mSTOKT 

Tbe  Dmg  Iducatlon  Program  of  tbe  Office 
of  Bduoatttm  haa  developed  through  four 
phases  in  as  many  yeaza.  Tliefle  phaaea  have 
nOected  cUfferant  funding  levels,  but  more 
impnrtant,  Increased  understanding  of  drug 
use  and/or  abuse  and  of  a  variety  of  re- 
sponses to  it. 
Phase  I  (1960-1970;  93 Ji  mUllon) : 
In  Uarch  1970,  President  Nixon  challenged 
tbe  Office  of  IMucatlon  to  train  within  IS 
months  all  of  the  nation's  classroom  teach- 
ers in  the  area  of  drug  abuse  prevention.  TUs 
challenge  was  part  of  a  mult^ile  agency 
thrust  which  represented  the  first  coordi- 
nated federal  effort  to  respond  to  and  pre- 
vent further  escalation  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  drug  abuse.  Other  agencies  were 
challenged  to  curtail  supply,  to  Increase 
treatment  ci^MMSlty,  to  develop  programs  for 
the  rehabUltatton  of  those  who  had  been 
dependent  on  drugs. 

This  required  a  crteis-type  response.  Be- 
tween April  1  and  June  30.  1970  OE  Initiated 
grants  to  the  55  State  and  territorial  edu- 
cation agenclea  to  support  projects  for  the  in- 
servioe  training  of  teachers  and  set  up  four 
four-week  training  programs  to  train  teams 
to  retarn  to  their  states  and.  by  training 
more  teams,  to  reach  as  many  local  school 
districts  as  possible. 
Phase  n  (1971-72;  $6.0  minion): 
In  December  of  1970  Congreas  peeaed  the 


Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970.  Funds 
for  Implementing  it  became  available  In 
February  1971.  This  waa  easentlaUy  a  dem- 
oristraticm-validatlon-dtsBBmlnatlon  author- 
izattOQ  in  contrast  to  a  grant-in-aid  program, 
although  tt  was  widely  peroatved  as  the  lat- 
ter. It  contained  two  seottons:  Section  3  was 
designed  to  increase  the  capability  of  schools 
to  respond  to  dmg  abuse  via  training  of 
teachers  and  the  development  and  valida- 
tion of  currlcular  guidelines  and  materials; 
Section  4  authorized  demonstration,  valida- 
tion and  dissemination  of  community  re- 
sponses to  drug  use  and  drug  users. 

OE  responded  to  Section  3  by  building  on 
the  program  initiated  under  Fliase  I.  Grants 
to  State  and  territorial  education  agenclea 
to  support  In-servlce  training  and  develop- 
ment of  guidelines  and  materials  were  con- 
tinuea.  Also,  30  college-based  demonstration 
projects  were  initiated.  It  responded  to  Sec- 
tion 4  by  funding  27  community  based  d«n- 
onstratlon  projects. 

These  47  projects  were  selected  from  over 
900  proposals  to  represent  a  variety  of  com- 
munities and  a  variety  of  responses.  These 
were  two  pronged:  Direct  response  to  drug- 
using  in  school  and  out  of  school  youth  via 
hot  lines,  crisis  centers,  counseling;  and  a 
variety  of  innovative  practtoaa  and  educa- 
tional activities  in  community  and  school 
designed  to  prevent  young  people  from  be- 
coming Involved  In  drug  use.  They  were 
augmented  by  11  projecta  funded  under  Title 
m  B8EA,  the  administration  of  which  was 
assumed  by  the  Drug  Education  Program.  All 
were  funded  as  demonstration  projects  with 
support  guaranteed  for  8  years,  after  which 
time  it  was  expected  that  the  projects  would 
continue  with  local  support. 

Phase  in  (1973-1974:  S12.4  mlUlon) : 

The  two  on-going  thrusts  of  the  program 
ware  continued.  SEA's  were  supported  in  con- 
tinuing In-servlce  training  for  educational 
personnel  and  validation  of  guidelines  and 
materials,  with  added  emphasis  on  providing 
on-site  aMlstanee  to  local  school  districts  as 
trained  teaohers  began  to  develop  local 
school -community  programs. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  gained  from 
two  yean  of  working  with  SEA's  and  the  first 
year  of  the  direct  service  demonstration  proj- 
ects, together  with  the  experience  of  proj- 
ects and  programs  sponsored  by  other  than 
OE,  It  was  becoming  clear  that  the  nature 
and  extent  of  drug  use  and/or  abuse  varied 
from  community  to  community,  and  aoclo- 
eoltural  group  to  aoclo-cultural  group.  Each 
community  must  respond  In  terms  of  its  own 
problem  and  its  own  human,  cultural  and 
iimtw<»iiti  reosurces.  Communities  need  help 
In  defining  their  problem,  aaseewlng  their  re- 
sources, choosing  appropriate  strategies  and 
tools  to  address  their  carefoUy  defined  prob- 
lem. They  needed  the  ASOb  to  act  in  their 
own  behalf. 

It  was  also  becoming  evident  that  success- 
ful programs  or  projects  depend  more  on  the 
conunltment.  Involvement  and  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  community  than  on  the 
amount  of  money  available. 

For  these  reasons  and  In  order  to  have 
avaUable  a  large  and  varied  sample  of  eo«a- 
munity  lesponsee  as  a  basis  for  Identifying 
the  Ingredients  of  successful  approaches,  the 
Program  Initiated  with  Fiscal  Year  1979  funds 
the  Help  Communities  Help  Themselves  Pro- 
gram. This  Program  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  each  community  Is  unique  and 
must  fashion  Its  own  reqwn'S.  The  primary 
need  is  fbr  leadership  representing  important 
segments  of  the  community  to  be  given  skins 
to  assess  its  own  problem  and  its  unique 
human,  cultural  and  financial  resources;  to 
state  Its  goals  In  attainable  and  measurable 
terma;  to  aaseas  avaUable  strategies,  methods, 
and  materials  as  tools  appropriate  to  the  at- 
tainment of  theltr  parttonlar  goate;  and  to 
involve  the  community  In  cooperative.  Inte- 
grated efforts.  The  HUp  Oeramunltles  Belp 
Tbemsrives    Program    reprasents    complete 


local  Initiative  In  terms  of  program  and  goals, 
and  tbe  fMeral  role  Is  seen  as  providing  ttie 
skills  needed  to  Implement  locally  developed 
plans  based  on  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
local  problems. 

In  April  of  1972  the  Program  set  up  a  sys- 
tem ot  seven  training,  resource,  develop- 
mental assistance  centers  in  strategically 
located  regions  of  the  county  and  funded 
(travel,  per  diem,  substitute  pay  and 
^proprlate  hardship  expenses)  represent- 
ative teams  from  800  ootnmunltles  to 
be  trained  between  July  I,  1972  and 
March  1973.  The  average  grant  was 
$2400.  In  April  of  1973  an  additional 
900  teams  were  funded  (average  $2800) 
for  training  between  July  1,  1973  and  March 
1974.  By  March  1974  teams  from  1700  com- 
munities of  over  10.000  individuals  repre- 
senting schools,  health  and  social  agencies, 
church  groups,  civic  groups,  youth,  law  en- 
forcement, local  government  and  commu- 
nity (parents,  etc.)  had  received  two  weeks  of 
intensive  training  and  post-training  assist- 
ance in  implementing  their  plans  In  their 
conununitles. 

Phase  IV  (1974-75;  $8.7  mUllon;  Includtaig 
$1.0  mUllon  transfer  from  SAODAP) : 

After  three  years  of  support  the  college, 
school  and  community  based  demonstration 
projects  have  been  phased  out.  During  their 
final  year  a  contract  was  let  to  Identify  the 
most  successful  strategies  utilized  In  the 
projects.  This  report  will  be  avaUable  in  July 
1974. 

Support  of  activities  of  State  Education 
Departments  has  been  dropped,  not  because 
it  VffM  felt  that  SEA'S  no  longer  had  an  Im- 
portant role  to  play  but  because  of  the  limi- 
tation of  funds  and  other  pressing  priorities. 

A  new  and  major  emphasis  is  on  the  train- 
ing of  school  teams  of  five  educational  per- 
sonnel (e.g.,  psychologist,  counselor,  teacher, 
administrator)  mainly  from  secondary 
schools  to  develop  primary  prevention  and 
early  intervention  programs  at  the  school  or 
school  district  level.  The  training  centers,  re- 
duced to  five,  will  provide  the  delivery  system. 
Two  advance  projects  were  conducted  to  de- 
velop and  refine  training  designs.  Staffs  of  aU 
five  centers  have  been  retrained  for  this  new 
program  emphasis.  Qrants  (av.  $8000),  which 
include  partial  salary  of  a  program  coordi- 
nator for  an  academic  year,  have  been 
awarded  to  338  local  school  districts  (selected 
from,  over  1,000  applications). 

Tbe  Help  Communltiee  Help  Themselves 
Program  is  being  continued  and  wUl  add  an- 
other 247  community  teams  to  the  number 
already  trained. 

The  other  new  program  thrust  for  1974 
is  the  preservlce  demonstration  program  Six 
models  for  the  preparation  of  educational 
personnel  In  drug  education  at  the  preserv- 
lce level  will  be  supported  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

PHILOSOPHT,  COALS,  AND  OBJXCTIVXS 

The  Office  of  Education  Program  Is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  drug  use  and  abuse 
are  complex  human  behavior  that  Is  infiu- 
enced  by  the  social  context  in  which  it  occiirs 
and  that  shares  all  of  the  characteristics  of 
all  human  behavior.  Both  involve  different 
individuals  using  different  drugs  in  different 
amounts  in  different  ways  for  different  rea- 
sons in  different  social  settings.  As  a  basis 
for  prevention  and  early  intervention  the 
Program  Is  nwre  concerned  with  the  mean- 
ing and  function  of  drug  use  for  tbe  indi- 
vidual than  with  the  use  of  a  particular  sub- 
stance. Patterns  o>f  drug  use  and  non-use  are 
influenced  by  many  forces — individual,  fam- 
ily, school,  peer  group,  mass  media  and  other 
Institutions  in  the  community.  Any  or  all  ot 
these  institutions  may  play  a  role  In  creat- 
ing conditions  to  which  drug  use  and  abuse, 
among  other  deviant  or  destructive  behavlora, 
are  possible  responses  and,  consequently,  play 
sm  important  role  in  any  attempt  to  modify 
drug  use. 

The  Program  therefore  supports  a  psycho- 
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aocUU  ratber  tluui  a  dli  leal  approaob  to 
pnventkm.  It  has  dwlgnM  a  demoastratlon 
program  conslatcnt  with  tl  «  bMt  knowlMlge 
available  about  learning,  i  bout  growth  and 
development,  about  motlvi  tlon,  about  effec- 
tive teaching,  about  effc 
tlon.  It  makes  use  of  a  wel 
of  research  about  behavl 
change  rather  than  Infoi 
pharmacological  effects  of 
behavior  perslata  unless  It 
tlon,  real  or  Imagined.  Alt 
suppressed,  any  lasting 
requires  that  the  need 
reduced  or  that  alternative. 


[▼e  communloa- 
itabllahed  body 

and  behavior 
tlon  about  the 

Iflc  drugs.  Mo 
vee  some  func- 
lugh  It  may  be 

In  a  behavior 
h  it  serves  be 
less  destructive 


b\ue  by  young 
ed.   It  involves 


uence   drug-\ise 
account    these 

re  Influenced  by 
>I,    church    peer 


way  of  meeting  that  need  ^  provided 
More  specifically: 

1.  The  problem  of  drug 
people  Is  complex   and  v; 
different   Individuals  using]  different   drugs 
for  different  reasons  In  dUfefent  social  sltuS' 
tlons.    Any   attempt   to 
behavior    must    take    In 
differences. 

2.  Patterns  of  drug  use 
many  forces — family,  sch 
group,  media  and  community.  The  relative 
Influence  of  each  will  depei  d  on  culture  and 
community.  Only  when  tl  e  actions  of  all 
these  groups  are  coordlna  Bd  can  behavior 
be  significantly  affected. 

3.  In  oux  particular  socM  :y,  schools  alone 
have  access  to  vlrtxially  all  children  and  to 
their  parents.  Accordingly  tl  ey  have  a  unique 
opportunity  to  develop  broa  Uy  based,  locally 
relevant    and    constructive    programs. 

4.  Schools  can  fulfill  thli  mission  only  if 
they  adequately  assess  and  respond  to  the 
particular  patterns  and  t\  actions  of  lirag 
use  by  their  students. 

5.  A  sine  qua  non  Is  sens!  Ive,  well-trained 
school  personnel,  respected  by  the  students 
and  thoroughly  knowledgea  ile  about  drugs — 
what  they  do  and  do  not  lo;  about  young 
people — what  they  do  and    [o  not  do. 

6.  Drug  use  and  abus  are  sign  and 
symptom — two  of  many  w!  Ich  should  alert 
us  to  the  fact  that  all  may  not  be  well  with 
some  of  our  young  people  oi  with  the  Institu- 
tions responsible  for  the  pt  tcess  of  growlng- 
up. 

7.  Only  by  the  cooperatlf  i  Involvement  of 
school,  parents,  conununlty  md  youth  them- 
selves win  the  causes  be  U  sntlfled  and  ad- 
dressed. 

8.  Every  effort — whethi  r  Informational, 
educational  in  the  broad*  it  sense,  or  re- 
medial— and  must  be  relevt  it  to  the  psycho- 
logical and  social  level  of  d(  relopment  of  the 
Individual  and  the  kind  aid  degree  of  risk 
to  which  he  is  exposed.         I 

The  Program  response  ta  the  problem  so 
defined  Is  to  train  InterdlSslpUnary  leader- 
ship teams  representing  ej^  segments  of  a 
community  or  a  local  scho<i  district  In  skills 
to  assess  their  problem  a4id  their  human, 
cultural  and  financial  aesources  and  to 
provide  them  with  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  drugs,  drug  use  an(|  the  dynamics  of 
the  drug  scene,  skills  In  coiimunlcatlng  with 
each  other  and  with  youn^people,  exposure 
to  a  wide  variety  of  strateg! 
techniques  and  training  In 
Ing  them  and  selecting  tl 
prlate  as  tools  in  solving 
fined  program. 

Although  the  ultimate  ta 
concern  Is  the  youth  of  the 
ly   those  at   risk  or  alrei 

with  drugs,  the  Unmedlai  _  

Institutions  that  have  prln|ary  Infiuence  on 

the   behavior   growth    and  I  development   of 

youth.    As   a   demonstratl( 

semination  rather  than  a 

gram,    the    goal    is    to 

methods  and  materials  sul 

variety    of    social,    eoonoi 

■contexts  In  which  drug  abi 

train  representatives  from 

tlons.  especially  the  schoo: 

to  make  effective  use  of  tbei 


materials  and 
^kllls  In  evaluat- 
moet  appro- 
Blr  carefully  de- 

et  and  the  main 
Nation,  especial- 
experimenting 
targets  are  the 


-valldatlon-dls- 

»nt-ln-ald  pro- 

|elop    strategies, 

^ble  for  the  wide 

and    cultural 

occurs  and  to 

levant  instltu- 

|and  the  family. 

Dissemination 


Is  thtis  defined  more  actlvely^d  more  brbwl- 


ly  than  the  publishing  of  books  and  the  dis- 
pensing of  Information.  T iteming  skills  to 
adapt  and  Implement  are  necessary.  This 
does  not  mean  that  every  school  and  every 
commuiUty  must  be  trained.  A  well-trained, 
well  functioning  team  In  one  school  can 
train  other  schools  In  that  and  neighboring 
districts;  a  successful  oommuzUty  team  can 
reach  out  to  other  communltlea.  One  State 
Superintendent  of  Instruction  wrote : 

"Since  lU  initiation  In  FT  73-73,  thirteen 
community  teams  from  all  over  (the  State) 
have  attended  two-week  training  sessions  at 
the  Center,  developed  community  plans  for 
drug  abuse  prevMiUon  and  carried  out  highly 
effective  "Home  Base"  community  education 
programs  on  their  return.  Public  education 
has  particularly  benefitted  from  the  pro- 
grams; teachers  in  touch  with  the  programs 
have  become  more  highly  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems of  which  drug  abuse  Is  only  a  symptom 
and  have  designed  and  carried  out  much 
more  meaningful  ciurlcula  to  cope  with  those 
problems.  The  movement  is  contagious, 
spreading  to  other  teachers,  administrators, 
law  enforcement  officials,  and  religious  Insti- 
tutions." 

NATIONAI,   ACTIOK   COUMrTTCE 

Invaluable  to  the  operation  of  the  National 
Program  has  been  the  National  Action  Oom- 
mlttee  (NAC) .  It  has  served  as  the  technical 
assistance  arm  of  the  Program  since  its  in- 
ception and  is  funded  by  the  XTSOE  in  the 
same  way  as  all  other  OE  drug  education 
projects  are  funded.      * 

The  National  Action  Committee  haa  five 
prtmary  functions: 

1.  to  provide  on-site  support  to  on-going 
OE  drug  education  projects.  This  supp<»^  Is 
provided  through  a  Primary  Resource  Panel 
made  up  at  the  present  time  of  4fi  multl- 
skllled  persons  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  Service  Is  provided  upon  re- 
quest from  OB  program  project  officers. 

3.  to  fadUtate  communications  between 
OB  and  Its  projects  and  among  the  projects. 

(a)  a  newslett^'  Is  published  4  to  6  times 
a  year:  the  newsletter  reports  on  all  devti« 
opments  within  the  T7SOE  drug  education 
program; 

(b)  NAC.  In  conjunction  with  OK,  plans, 
arrangee  and  carries  out  various  conferences 
for  OK  field  program  directors  and  staff  aimed 
at  facilitating  Inter-program  ezobonge. 

S.  to  support  an  Infbrmatloo  Support  Sys- 
tem developed  and  maintained  for  the  USOE 
Program. 

4.  to  plan,  develop  and  conduct  spedsllaed 
conferences  In  the  area  of  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention. 

5.  to  serve  as  one  source  of  Input  craicem- 
Ing  program  direction  through  Its  Soundlag 
Board  Committee  made  up  of  repreeentatlveo 
from  XTSOE  funded  programs  And  9  at-large 
representatives  In  various  profMslonal  fields. 

INTORMATION  SUPPORT  STSTSM 

A  major  management  tool  for  the  Pro- 
gram is  the  Information  Support  System.  The 
Program  is  deeply  committed  to  timely 
evaluation  of  Its  efforts.  To  this  end,  the 
Program  has  designed  and  Implemented  an 
Information  Support  System  (ISS)  which 
serves  at  least  four  functions: 

1.  It  provides  that  kind  of  on -going  infor- 
mation a  given  project  needs  for  Its  own 
growth  and  develop'ment; 

3.  It  provides  the  management  informa- 
tion necessary  to  make  program  decisions; 

3.  It  provides  systematic  Information  on  a 
quarterly  basis  which  traces  the  evolution  of 
the  goals,  strategies,  methods  and  activities 
from  its  initial  proposal  to  the  present: 

4.  It  provides  some  data  needed  as  a  base 
for  adequate  Impact  evaluation. 

ISS  was  designed  and  field  tested  between 
July  1  and  September  1,  1973  and  quarterly 
reports  from  the  projects  are  available  for 
every  quarter  beginning  with  September  1973. 
A  variety  of  summaries  of  the  quiuterly  data 
across  all  projects  are  avaUable.  Project  quar- 
terly reports  contain  an  accomplishment  re- 


port, an  action  plan  for  the  following  qusr« 
ter  and  a  growth  change  report.  Additional 
quantitative  dats  are  captured  sepsnttety, 
related  to  tiie  natvire,  age.  ethnic  background,' 
experlenoe  of  the  staff;  the  charaoterlstlas 
of  target  groups  served;  the  number,  kind, 
tiralnlng  axid  use  of  volunteers,  other  fun^ 
in-kind  services  and  donations  generated. 

Thus,  by  analyzing  the  original  propcasl, 
develc^mentsl  self-reports  via  JB8  dst^ 
project  officer  site  visit  reports  and  con- 
sultants' technical  assistance  visit  reports 
there  is  a  wealth  of  material  available  on  an 
aspects  of  a  project,  its  activitlee.  Its  target 
groups  and  Its  perception  of  Its  successes  an4 
failures  together  with  the  reasons. 

Another  feature  of  the  ISS  Is  the  sharli^ 
of  experiences  among  various  projects.  This 
component,  the  Shared  Experience  Bank,  It 
an  Informal  process  whereby  projects  may 
submit  materials  they  have  developed  or 
descriptions  of  significant  experiences,  both 
successes  and  failures,  which  they  would  like 
to  share  with  other  projects  In  the  Program. 
As  a  separate  but  complemtentary  effort 
to  the  ISS,  the  Program  is  conducting  under 
contract,  a  project  called  the  What  Works 
Project  which  will  identify  and  analyse 
i^iproxlmately  fifty  successful  practices  of 
projects  and  activities  of  the  NDEP.  A  ns> 
tlonwlde  dissemination  of  the  findings  ot  thM 
project  is  planned  In  FlMal  Tear  1976. 

Additionally,  evaluations  of  NDEP  cOUsge 
and  community  projects,  and  of  the  Help 
Communities  Help  Themselves  program  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  HEW  office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion. Evaluations  of  the  new  program  thrust 
in  Fiscal  Tear  1974 — the  Primary  Preven- 
tion-Early Intervention  program  and  tlie 
development  of  preservlce  models — have  been 
contracted.  These  latter  evaluations  ham 
been  timed  to  begin  when  the  programs 
begin  and  wUl  provide  valuable  data  based  on 
pre-  and  poet-measurements. 

SUIUCABT  or  IXMUriNGS 

Four  years  of  experience  with  a  varied  e< 
projecU  in  the  Program  have  provide*!  the 
following  Insights  useful  for  any  dnig  abuse 
prevention  effort: 

I.  Schools  cannot  respond  effectively  tor 
the  drug  problem  \inle8s  they  recognbis 
themselves  as  a  functional  component  of  t^ 
total  community. 

3.  Toung  people  can  be  prime  movers  of 
projects  when  their  worth  and  their  capa- 
bility for  making  decisions  about  their  own 
lives  is  accepted. 

3.  Training  of  a  team  of  Individuals  pro- 
duces longer  lasting  results  and  more  sus- 
tained activities  thah  training  IndlTldusIs. 

4.  Training  teams  of  an  Interdisciplinary 
nature  produces  more  effective  results  than 
training  teams  of  a  single  discipline. 

5.  Information  should  be  provided  to  yoimg 
people  that  encourages  rational  dectstoB 
making:  Information  should  not  be  employed 
as  a  scare  tactic. 

6.  Support  from  the  local  power  structure 
Is  Invaluable. 

7.  The  project  should  have  access  to  all 
relevant  parts  of  the  community. 

8.  CommA:ted  volunteers  make  up  a  val- 
uable component  of  a  successful  project. 

9.  The  Individuals  who  deliver  servioss 
must  be  compatible  with  those  who  receive 
the  services. 

10.  Bach  project  must  provide  many  op- 
portunities for  community  Involvement. 

II.  Key  community  people  should  be  in- 
volved In  advisory  groups. 

13.  Harmonious  working  relattondilps 
should  be  established  with  other  organiza- 
tions; cooperation  enhances  project  Impact; 
competition  detracts  from  project  tmpsct. 

18.  Bseh  project  must  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  partlelpanta  at  all  levels  to  pro- 
vide feedback;  once  obtained  the  feedback 
should  be  utilised. 

The  list  at  learnings  oould  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  expanded  as  the  program  oon- 
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tfriiiM  to  be  reevslusted.  anslysed,  snd  sum- 
iMxlMd  but.  uo  technique  or  strstecy  will 
give  meaning  to  a  j^rogrsm  which  Is  not  q>»- 
dflcaUy  geared  to  the  particular  needs  of  a 
given  group  of  people. 

One  tndleatlon  of  commitment  to  program 
sod  strength  of  mottvatlon  which  has  been 
partleularty  heartening  to  tlie  staff  of  this 
program  Is  the  tndlotlon  that  more  than 
hsU  of  the  projects  and  actlvlttas  orlglnaDy 
funded  under  this  program  will  continue  to 
function  after  federal  funds  are  withdrawn. 
Help  Communities  Help  Tliemselves  teams 
Srs  fimcttonlng  primarily  with  local  re- 
sources. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  NOVEMBER  18 
ON  CURTAILMENT  OP  CRUDE  OIL 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, Nov«nber  18,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Bu<teeting.  Management,  and  Expendi- 
tures will  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  prob- 
lems of  Independent  refineries  In  obtain- 
ing crude  oil.  a  problem  which  is  being 
compoimded  by  Indecision  at  the  Ped- 
eral  Energy  Administration. 

Tlie  healing  will  begin  at  10  ajn.,  in 
3302  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  or  organisations  which  wish 
to  be  heard  or  submit  statements  should 
write  or  call  the  8ubo<»nmittee  at  161 
Bussdl  Senate  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20610  (202/225-1474). 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMEaTTS 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  MANS- 
PIELD  BEPORETHE  SENATE  DEM- 
OCRATIC CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  I  made  before 
the  Senate  Democratic  Ctmf  erence  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Remasks  op  Senator  Miks  Maksvizld 

Gentlemen : 

The  BooBomic  Summit  Is  behind  us.  The 
President's  recMnmendatlons  are  before  us. 
I  regtet  to  say,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
twin  crises  fOr  the  nation  remain  and  loom 
at  least  as  large  as  ever.  They  Include  an  un- 
relenting and  intolerable  rate  of  Inflation 
snd  a  deepening  recession.  As  for  the  inter- 
national economic  commtmlty,  Ita  pro^>ecte 
are  shrouded  In  gloom. 

This  nation  Is  party  to  a  global  economic 
emergency.  Something  has  to  be  done.  To 
date,  we  seem  to  lack  the  capacity  even  to 
deal  with  our  own  problems,  let  alone  to  help 
others  to  deal  with  theirs.  Tbat  is  apparent 
with  regard  to  energy — a  major  source  of 
today's  inflation.  For  years  we  ignored  the 
problem  and  then  It  pounced  on  the  nation. 
We  have  not  broken  through  the  crisis.  In 
fact,  the  tentacles  of  manipulated  petroleum 
production  and  prices  have  spread  to  engulf 
the  rest  of  the  economy. 

There  must  be  action  In  dealing  with  the 
situation — action  that  encompasses  more 
than  ten-potut  programs  which  begin  with 
the  Imposition  of  greater  tax  burdens  on 
families  with  annual  Incomes  of  $16,000; 
more  than  Increased  acreage  allotmente  for 
peanute,  cotton  and  rice  production.  What 
has  been  advanced  as  a  remedy  for  our  situa- 
tion bears  too  cloee  a  resemblance  to  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  the  previous 
Administration,  policies  which  have  long 
since  proved  to  he  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
•mergency. 

The  unemployment  rate  wUl  soon  reach  0 
percent  overall.  In  some  places  today  It  is 


close  to  30  percent,  if  not  higher,  and  that  Is 
more  than  enough  to  cock  the  trigger  of  so- 
cial unrest  and  raise  the  crime  rates.  Then 
there  Is  the  International  situation.  There, 
the  story  is  about  the  oil  spigot  and  how  It 
Is  turned  off  and  on  in  ways  that  bring  coun- 
tries like  Italy  and  England  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptoy.  Oil  Is  larger  than  a  mid-Bast 
problem.  To  be  sure.  Western  Europe  looks 
to  the  Middle  East  for  almost  all  of  Ite  petro- 
leum. Japan  also  gets  the  great  bulk  of  its 
supplies  from  the  Middle  East,  although  re- 
cently the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
also  provided  a  share  of  ite  Importe.  Inter- 
estingly, the  principal  foreign  suppliers  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  producte  to  the 
United  States  are  not  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
principal  suppliers  are  Venezuela  and  Can- 
ada. The  United  Stetes  now  Importe  40  per- 
cent of  Its  totel  oil  and  petroleum  producte, 
compared  to  36  percent  last  year.  The  chief 
culprit  in  the  sky-rocketing  coete  of  these 
importe  has  been  depicted  as  the  OPEC,  the 
Organisation  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries. It  was  founded  In  1969,  not  by  Saudi 
Arabia  but  by  Venezutia,  the  first  coTintry 
to  raise  prices  and  freeze  production. 

These  figures  aside,  there  Is  only  one  way 
for  the  United  Stetes  to  face  up  to  the  oil- 
cartel.  It  Is  not  through  threats  of  war,  eco- 
nomic or  otherwise.  It  Is  not  by  placing  all 
the  blame  on  the  Middle  Eastern  countries. 
Rather,  it  is  through  the  use  of  less  oil  by 
aU  Americans.  The  Bi>eed  llmite  which  are 
now  on  the  books  <»n  be  enforced.  We  can 
reduce  the  wastage  of  energy  which  is  now 
estimated  to  be  somewhere  between  40  and 
50  percent  of  total  usage.  We  can  impose  ra- 
tioning on  an  equlteble  basis.  In  these  basic 
ways — perhaps  they  are  too  simple  to  find 
much  favor — we  might  begin  to  face  up  to 
the  petroleum  situation  which  conCronte  this 
nation.  We  can  mitigate  the  difficulties  which 
have  confronted  us  In  the  past  and  will  con- 
front us  even  more  fiercely  In  the  future.  We 
can  and  we  must  cut  down  on  the  use  of 
petroleum  for  fuel. 

Let  me  emphasise  the  fact  that  war  Is  not 
a  cure  for  the  economic  and  social  dl£acul- 
ties  fMileh  confront  this  natton  and  the  West- 
em  World  today.  Nothing  coud  be  more  self- 
defeating,  more  countw-prodootlve  or  more 
destructive.  I  am  constrained  to  make  that 
stetement  because  I  am  concerned  about  In- 
terpretations which  have  been  placed  on  cer- 
tain q>eeche6  made  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Stete  with  regard  to  the  Middle 
Bast  naitlons.  A  way  must  be  found  to  estab- 
lish a  greater  understanding  between  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  bring  about  thereby 
the  acceptance  of  a  greater  degree  of  Inter- 
dependence. To  do  so  will  take  more  than 
speeches  or  threate  of  retaliation.  A  solu- 
tion must  be  reached  which  will  insure  equity 
In  price  and  in  the  distribution  not  only  of 
pe>teoleum  but  of  all  basic  materials,  with  due 
consideration  for  the  needs  of  aU  natlcms. 

Testerday,  I  listened  to  representatlvee  of 
corporations,  labor  groups,  farmers  and  con- 
sumers, all  Bitting  at  the  same  table  in  a 
breakfast  meeting  arranged  with  Democratic 
Leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Without 
exception,  the  participants  shared  with  us  an 
awareness  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
They  seemed  to  understand  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral action.  Tee,  ttiey  are  hurting — business, 
labor,  farmers,  conwiimeis.  We  are  all  hurting 
and  we  will  continue  to  hurt  until  we  find 
the  way  out  of  this  economic  mess.  The  par- 
tlclpante  spoke  of  controls,  of  easing  the  fiow 
of  capital,  of  budget  cute,  of  reconstituting 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  of 
providing  jobe  for  the  unemployed,  of  re- 
stricting credit  card  purchases,  of  channel- 
ing Investment  credit  on  a  lalonty  basis,  of 
allocating  energy  on  a  priority  ba^,  of  eas- 
ing up  on  unnecessary  bureaucratic  red  tepe, 
and  of  a  host  of  additional  measures  that 
should  be  taken  to  meet  the  current  crises. 
It  Is  talk  of  this  kind.  In  spedflcs,  which 
contains  the  seeds  of  hope  for  this  nation. 
It  Is  to  specifics  of  tills  kind  that  Caogieas 


must  address  Itself  In  the  days  and  weeks  and 
osonths  ahead. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  President's  ten 
pointe.  They  will  be  given  every  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress.  Some — such  as  the 
Cranston-Brooke  Mortgage  Credit  bill  should 
clear  the  Senate  today.  But  there  Is  more, 
much  more  that  needs  to  be  considered — 
measures  that  will  not  be  found  in  what  was 
recommended  In  Tuesday's  statement.  That 
would  Include  the  following: 

1.  Estebllshment  as  needed  of  mandatory 
wage,  price,  rent  and  profit  controls; 

3.  Revival  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
C<M-poratlon  to  deal  with  the  credit  needs  of 
ailing  businesses  such  as  Penn  Central,  Lock- 
heed and  Onunman,  Pan  American,  TWA  and 
many  smaller  firms  headed  In  the  same  direc- 
tion; Congress  Is  not  the  proper  forum  for 
specific  dedslons  Involving  government  ball- 
oute  of  this  kind; 

3.  Restoration  of  RegiQation  W  to  require 
larger  downpaymente  on  credit  purchases  and 
Sorter  periods  for  repayment  and  alloca- 
tion of  credit  on  a  priority  basis  In  the 
ll^yt  of  the  nation's  most  critical  needs; 

4.  Commencement  of  an  equlteble  ratlxHi- 
Ing  system  for  energy  and  other  scarce  ma- 
terials and  the  estebllshment,  too,  of  a  string- 
ent conservation  system  Including  measures 
to  enforce  a  national  speed  limit  and  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  wastage  tn  the  utility 
and  other  Industrial  fields: 

6.  Devtiopment  of  a  broader  system  of 
Indexing  to  the  end  that  the  real  Incomes 
of  wage  earners  can  be  tied  to  real  living 
coste; 

6.  Prompt  estabUAment  of  the  Commls- 
Blon  on  Supplies  aad  Shortages.  legislation 
for  which  has  already  passed  the  Congress 
and  become  law; 

7.  Curtailment  of  excessive  profite  and 
the  fiow  of  Investment  abroad  through  the 
taxing  power. 

To  address  the  economic  agenda,  the  Sen- 
ate wlU  reconvene  on  November  13  or  13. 
After  that,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
membership,  there  will  be  a  Thanksgiving 
recess  from  the  dose  of  business  on  the 
27th  until  noon  on  Monday,  Decmber  3. 
Except  for  that  break.  It  would  be  prudent 
to  anticipate  that  the  93d  Congress  win 
remain  In  session  untu  the  94th  sssemMee. 

Beyond  that.  I  should  note  at  this  time 
that  I  have  written  each  of  you  a  letter 
concerning  the  focus  of  Senate  business 
following  the  election  recess.  Since  the  bur- 
den vdll  fall  mainly  on  a  few  Committees,  tt 
is  to  the  Members  of  these  Committees  and 
their  Chairmen  that  thU  letter  is  especially 
addressed.  I  wlU  read  the  text  of  this  letter 
at  this  time. 

Omcx  or  THE  Majoritt  Leaobs, 

Waahinffton,  D.C.,  October  9, 1974. 
To  AU  Democratic  Senatora: 

DxAB  CoLXEACtne:  When  the  Senate  re- 
convenes m  November,  measures  to  stem 
inflation  and  to  counter  the  recession  will  be 
focal  pointe  of  business.  The  recess  Itself 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  complete  a 
good  deal  of  the  preparatory  study  and  pre- 
liminary work  which  is  necessary  on  these 
two  basic  Issues. 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  Leadership  that 
those  Senate  Committees  which  have  ap- 
propriate jurisdiction  will  use  the  recev 
period  to  process  relevant  legislation  by  pro- 
ceeding with  hearings,  mark-ups  or  whatever 
else  may  be  required.  In  certain  cases,  such 
as  that  involving  standby  emergency  energy 
authority,  legislation  Is  already  on  the  Cal- 
endar. In  other  tostences,  the  Senate  al- 
ready has  passed  legislation.  In  still  others, 
legislation  Is  not  needed  since  the  Executive 
Branch  already  has  ample  authority  under 
existing  law.  Changes  called  for  in  the  tax 
code  must,  of  course,  be  Initiated  by  the 
House  of  Representetives. 

I  would  remind  you  at  this  time  that  the 
Majority  Conference  of  all  Senate  Demo- 
crate  unanlmoTuly  agreed  that  an  effective 
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agenda  to  stem  the  Inflation  and  restore  the 
nation's  economy  should  Include  the  follow- 
ing Items:  I 

1.  A  budget  policy  tha^  assures  that  cuts 
In  Federal  spending  are  clBslgned  clearly  to 
mitigate  the  impact  of  in^atlon,  with  prime 
attention  focused  on  wasti|ful  and  unneeded 
expenditures.  (In  this  collection,  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  effected  iuts  of  $6  billion 
In  the  Executive's  requeit  for  appropria- 
tions this  year,  and  tt  is  ogpected  that  Con- 
gress will  cut  between  $7|and  »8  bUUon  in 
all  after  it  completes  wo^  on  the  funding 
bills.)  I 

2.  A  wage-prtce-proflt  ipollcy  effectively 
•quipped  to  relieve  unreasonable  price-wage 
pressures  and  equitably  iidmlnlstered: 

3.  An  eased  monetary  policy  designed  to 
stimulate  badly  needed  n^inetary  relief  in 
certain  hard-pressed  econqknic  sectors  such 
as  housing:  1 

4.  A  tax  policy  designed  ft>  assure  that  no 
segment  of  the  economy  »ill  enrich  itself 
by  capturing  excessive  pn  fits  during  the 
present  period  of  economi  :  hardship  and 
which  recognizes  that  spe  lal  relief  must 
be  accorded  those  In  low  a  d  moderate  in- 
come categories: 

6.  A  far-sighted  policy  re  atlng  to  short- 
ages and  supplies,  partlcula  ly  in  regard  to 
energy,  and  adequate  machln  try  to  stimulate 
research  and  resources  d(  relopment,  re- 
covery, recycling  and  oooMn  ttlon; 

6.  An  employment  policy  ai  d  related  meaa- 
tiTM  designed  to  offset  tbe  h  unan  bardahlpe 
of  recession: 

7.  International  econom]  ;  policies  that 
recognize  fully  the  crlttoal  Intar-ralatlon- 
■hip  of  the  American  eoosioni  '  with  tbe  eoon- 
omles  of  other  free  n^tin«» 

The  President  has  now  px  tvldad  CongrMs 
with  a  set  of  recommends  iUnu  which  In 
acme  respects  appear  to  bei  rasponalTS  and 
elaboratlve  of  tbe  Senate  Mi  jorlty's  agenda. 
That  is  all  to  the  good  and  1 1  jpe  mora  points 
of  agreement  can  be  founiubstween  as.  In 
any  event,  whatever  our  ^iltlal  reactions 
to  his  statement,  the  PresMent's  proposals 
warrant   every    conalderaticn   by   the   Oon- 
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grass. 

Am  for  the  study  of  the  ^'resident's  pro- 
posed economic  program  ind  ottksr  tasks 
which  confront  us.  tbe  burden  will  *»"  pri- 
marily on  the  Oommltteea  most  okisely  as- 
•oouted  with  economic  makers.  The  Leader- 
ship Is  depending  heavily  on  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  ^rban  Affairs,  the 
Finance  Committee,  tbe  Badget  committee, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Com* 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  PubUo  Welfara.  As  to 
the  energy  question,  the  Commerce,  Interior 
and  Public  Works  Committees  are  most  dl- 
recUy  involved.  With  yoiur  cooperation  and 
particularly  with  the  cooperation  of  theee 
Committees,  the  Senate  should  be  able  to 
move  with  dispatch  on  its  tetum  in  Novem- 
ber to  consider  the  critical  issues  of  the 
economy. 

Now  that  the  President  has  set  forth  his 
program,  the  Leadership  would  be  most  ap- 
preciative of  having  your  individual  reac- 
tion to  his  proposals.  In  the  context,  of  tbe 
seven-point,  agreed-on  agenda,  previously 
iMted,  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  your  ob- 
servations and  Judgment  as  to  where  the 
President's  program  may  be  deficient  and 
what  particular  measures  might  be  useful 
In  adjusting  or  reinforcing  his  propowls.  As 
has  been  stated  many  times,  the  Senate 
Majority  Leadership  Is  prepared  to  work 
with  the  President  in  curbing  the  inttB-ttftti 
and  countering  the  recession.  That  means 
not  only  Initiatives  from  the  President,  but 
a  poalUve  input  from  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  and  particiUarly  the  Majority  In 
the  formulation  of  a  program  to  meet  tbe 
nation's  urgent  needs. 

I  hope  you  wlU  give  the  Leadership  the 
benefit  of  your  views. 

With  best  personal  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mnu  MamnsLD. 


Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  my 
recent  experience  In  dealing  with  poten- 
tial shortages  of  anthracite  coal  suggests 
the  necessity  for  special  legislation  to 
deal  with  emergency  situations  arising 
from  an  energy  crisis.  Fortimately.  the 
efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Congressional 
delegation  and  responsible  officials  of  our 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
appear  to  have  averted  a  shortage  of  an- 
thracite coal  this  winter.  The  solution 
was  to  increase  production  by  improving 
the  production  and  processing  mech- 
anism. The  problem  was  corrected  with- 
out direct  Intervention  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

However,  had  direct  intervention  been 
required.  I  seriously  question  if  the 
proper  authority  exists.  Further,  because 
of  the  potential  anthracite  shortage  the 
price  of  a  ton  of  coal  more  than  doubled 
during  the  past  year.  The  long  range 
answer  is  to  increase  supply  to  meet  the 
demand.  In  the  short  term  it  may  be 
necessary  to  consider  some  form  of  direct 
assistance  to  both  the  producer  and  user 
of  anthracite  coal. 

When  one  considers  the  predictions  for 
shortages  of  natural  gas,  the  shortage  of 
coal  that  will  result  from  an  extended 
strike  by  miners,  the  potential  for  a  re- 
duction or  total  cutoff  of  supply  from 
foreign  sources,  and  so  forth,  I  believe 
that  now  is  the  time  to  enact  a  specific 
program  of  action  to  deal  with  a  crisis 
situation.  Therefore,  when  the  Congress 
returns  after  the  recess  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce a  bill,  the  Energy  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974. 

This  bill  is  Intended  to  give  the  Execu- 
tive the  necessary  authority  to  deal  with 
an  energy  related  disaster.  The  pro- 
cedural and  organizational  aspects  of  the 
program  will  be  tailored  to  the  existing 
Disaster  ReUef  Act. 

By  definition,  an  energy-related  emer- 
gency can  be  determined  to  exist  as  a 
result  of  an  interruption  or  shortage  in 
supply  that  Is  beyond  the  users  control. 
Further,  although  marginal  energy 
supplies  are  available  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum essential  needs  in  a  given  area,  an 
emergency  can  be  declared  when  the 
price — after  consideration  of  the  his- 
torical demand/supply/price  datar— (tf 
available  energy  Is  determined  to  be  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  national 
aveitige. 

In  situations  where  the  President  has 
declared  that  an  energy  disaster  has  oc- 
curred or  is  anticipated,  this  act  would 
give  the  Executive  the  authority  to  do 
among  other  things : 

First.  Direct  the  full  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  assist- 
ance outlined  in  the  existing  Disaster 
ReUef  Act,  including  financial  assist- 
ance; 

Second.  Impose  energy  conservation 
measures; 

Third.  Direct  that  energy  supplies  be 
diverted  to  a  disaster  area  trom  any 
available  source; 

Fourth.  Implement  an  energy  alloca- 
tion and  price  control  program ; 

Fifth.  Provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  develop  new  supplies  of  en- 
ergy and  to  return  to  production  dis- 
rupted energy  sources;  and 
Sixth.  Provide  direct  fina.nr;<t]  aaslst- 


anoe  for  those  individuals  and  f amiUei 
who  otherwise  would  not  be  aUe  to  matt 
their  mhilmnm  essential  energy  needs 
This  assistance  could  take  the  form  o( 
energy  stamps  similar  to  our  food  stalnp 
program  or  direct  payments. 
In  introducing  this  legislation  I  do  not 

mean  to  suggest  that  I  anticipate  a  majv 
disaster  resulting  from  a  shortage  vt 
energy.  However,  I  strongly  believe  thftt 
our  Government  must  be  prepared  to 
re8];k>nd  to  such  an  emergency.  I  bellevfe 
the  existing  Disaster  Assistance  Reuk 
Agencies  in  coordination  with  the  Fed- 
eral Energy.  Administration  and  top  en- 
ergy officials  at  the  State  and  Federal 
levels  can  promulgate  the  necessary  reg- 
ulations and  develop  contingency  plans 
with  existing  resources.  I  am  hopeful 
that  they  are  now  moving  on  that  track 
and  by  the  time  my  bill  is  enacted  the 
framework  for  this  program  will  have 
been  established. 


October  10,  197^ 
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THE  ROLE  OP  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION IN  PROJECT  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  week  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
testify  at  the  Project  Independence  hear- 
ings held  in  San  Francisco.  Hie  Baa 
Francisco  hearings  marked  the  Govern- 
ment's last  stop  in  a  series  of  cross-coun- 
try hearings  designed  to  collect  data  and 
ideas  concerning  the  goal  of  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 

My  remarks  at  the  San  Francisco  hear- 
ings were  speclflcidly  addressed  to  tbe 
issue  of  energy  conservation,  which  I  feel 
must  play  a  substantial  role  in  our  efforts 
to  alleviate  our  fuel  shortages. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
sent  that  my  testimony  at  the  Project 
Independence  hearings  in  San  ftanclsoo 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscors, 
as  follows: 
Statucxmt  or  Sknatok  Aiax  CfeAmnoir 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to  be  h«« 
this  morning.  Thank  you  for  extending  am 
this  opportunity  to  comment  on  "energy 
conservation  strategies"  for  Project  Inde- 
pendenoe. 

Having  chaired  numy  *"^^ngB  myself,  I 
can  appreciate  your  time  "»«'i*fi1tirrt  Ao- 
cordin^,  I  wlU  keep  my  remarks  to  a  mink 
mum  so  that  you  will  have  martmum  time 
to  benefit  from  the  many  dlverss  *"«< 
thoughtful  views  of  those  who  wUl  follow 
me  over  the  ooiuse  of  these  four  days  at 
hearings. 

TtiB  is  ths  first  day  of  the  last  set  of 
scheduled  public  hearings  on  Project  In4e- 
pendence  held  throughout  the  nation  slnss 
early  August,  j  trust  that  your  dedslOB  to 
schedule  "ensigy  conservation"  as  the  last 
subject  does  not  presuppoee  anything  abont 
its  place  In  your  prioritise.  In  tact.  U  thars  tt 
any  logic  to  the  order  of  theee  hearings.  I 
hope  it  U  that  you  have  saved  the  best  for 
last! 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  msssage  Is  slmpls:  Sn- 
ergy  conservation— accomplishing  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  the  *««ii*i  growth  of  en- 
ergy demand — must  become  the  central  tenet 
In  whatever  "blueprint"  we  devise  to  achieve 
energy  seU-atifflelency.  It  must  be  the  bed- 
rock on  which  we  build  our  Project  Inde- 
pendence. 

I  am  very  coocemed  about  the  basic  thrust 
of  Project  Independence,  bom  ss  It  was  oqt 
of  our  first  halting  response  to  the  Arab 
oil  embargo.  Americans  were  then  called  upon 
to  take  voluntary  measures  to  conserve  en- 


ffgy  by  getting  accustomed  to  a  lower  ther- 
aosut  setting  in  winter,  driving  less,  and 
otttting  back  on  unnecessary  use  of  eleettie- 
ity.  And  they  responded  magnificently.  Proj- 
ect Independence  was  first  unveUed  during 
this  period  of  America's  first  peacetime  fuel 
ibortage.  but  it  was  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  the  clear  implication  that 
tbelr  energy  conserving  efforts  were  a  tem- 
porary inconvenience — that  once  we  achieved 
energy  self-sufflcleney  through  a  national  ef- 
fort like  Project  Independence,  domestic  en- 
ergy sources  would  meet  their  every  energy 
nMKt  even  if  the  Arabs  Imposed  another  oU 
embargo.  Tbus  the  clear  Intent  of  Project 
Independence  was  to  convey  a  "Manhattan 
Project"  image  for  the  development  of  new 
domestic  sources  of  oil  and  gas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  escape  the  mind- 
set that  suggests  the  only  way  to  achieve  a 
measure  of  energy  self-sufflclency  Is  to  in- 
crease our  domestic  supplies.  To  use  the  sim- 
plest economic  analogy,  there  are  two  ways 
to  solve  a  supply-demand  imbalance.  We 
can  Increase  the  supply  to  meet  the  demand. 
Or  we  can  tailor  demand  to  fit  available 
supply. 

I  am  convinced  that  only  by  reducing  de- 
mand for  energy  can  we  overcome  energy 
shortfalls  without  further  fueling  inflation 
and  contributing  to  deterioration  of  our  en- 
vtranment. 

Energy  conservation  buys  precious  time.  By 
keeping  demand  in  check,  it  lengthens  the 
lead  time  we  have  to  develop  new.  clean 
sources  of  energy — such  as  solar  and  geo- 
thennal — to  improve  the  fuel  efficiency  of 
the  private  automobUe  and  to  begin  the 
massive  task  of  upgrading  existing  mass 
transit  and  establishing  modem  npU  transit 
where  none  now  exists. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  chooee  to  try 
to  aooommodate  an  increasing  demand  for 
energy  by  increasing  supply,  we  win  sevwdy 
strain  our  financial  resources,  iimtttT^g  our 
ability  to  finance  essential  public  needs,  such 
u  mass  transit  and  housing. 

Since  1960,  total  energy  consumption  In 
tbe  United  States  has  been  growing  at  the 
rate  of  4.3  percent  annually.  Electrical  energy 
use  has  grovm  even  faster — at  an  annual  rate 
of  more  than  7  percent. 

According  to  studies  conducted  by  the 
Rand  Corporation  for  the  California  Legisla- 
ture, continuing  our  present  policy  of  de- 
mand acoonunodatlon  will  result  In  steady 
Increases  In  electricity  use  in  California.  By 
the  year  2000,  California's  electrical  needs 
will  be  seven  times  greater  than  in  I97Q.  This 
would  mean  building  the  equivalent  of  130 
new  generating  units  of  1300  megawatt  size 
over  the  next  30  years.  More  than  80  of  these 
new  plants  would  be  nuclear,  according  to 
current  projections.  This  is  Just  in  California. 
Other  states  would  have  to  undertake  simi- 
lar expansion  programs. 

The  current  installed  electric  utUity  gen- 
•rating  capacity  in  the  United  States  u  about 
480,000  megawatts.  Current  nuclear  ci4>aclty 
accounts  for  only  30.000  megawatts.  If  we 
decide  to  "go  nuclear" — to  build  mostly  nu- 
clear generating  plants  to  meet  our  growing 
electrical  energy  needs — the  estimated  cost 
of  construction  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $600  billion  by  the  year  2000.  On  top 
of  this  woiUd  be  the  added  cost  ot  constmc- 
tng  facilities  for  enriching  uranium,  process- 
ing spent  fuel,  and  handling  wastes.  One  esti- 
mate I  read  recently  of  tbe  total  cost  for  this 
endeavor  Is  SI  trillion. 

Most  of  this  money  will  have  to  l>e  bor- 
rowed. In  the  next  decade  alone,  the  electric 
utilities  WlU  have  to  raise  $300  bUlion,  com- 
pared to  $76  billion  over  the  last  ten  years. 
As  one  economist  has  pointed  out,  the  $600 
billion  they  must  raise  Is  equal  to  about  60 
percent  of  the  national  debt.  If  utilities  must 
borrow  even  half  of  this  amount,  the  strain 
on  loanable  funds  will  be  enormous.  Ttie  tight 
(uppiy  ot  money  now,  oomMnsd  wltli  tbe 
widespread  need  for  capital,  has  pushed  In- 
terest rates  to  record  levels.  Adding  to  that 


demand  will  only  push  Interest  rates  even 
higher. 

On^tL*  other  hand,  If  we  attempt  to  ac- 
commodate this  steadily  growing  demand  for 
energy  by  continuing  to.  rely  on  fossU  fuels 
and  by  replacing  the  100  or  so  nuclear  plants 
now  In  the  planning  stages  with  oU-fired 
plants,  the  United  States  wlU  have  to  import 
500  million  barrels  of  oil  annually  In  the 
1980's  to  fuel  them.  At  current  prices  for  oil, 
that  would  add  another  $0  billion  a  year  to 
the  deficit  side  of  our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  haven't  even  touched  the 
environmental  costs  associated  with  a  policy 
of  demand  accommodatI<m.  These  costs  will 
be  enormous.  The  only  major  undiscovered 
domestic  oil  and  gas  reserves  are  l>elieved  to 
be  in  Alaska  and  In  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  Here,  history  seems  bent  on  repeating 
Itself.  Santa  Barbarans  were  again  reminded 
of  these  grim  environmental  coats  when  they 
awoke  last  Thursday  morning  to  news  of  an 
eight-mile  oU  slick  that  had  washed  ashore, 
leaving  foiu--inch  gooey  blobs  of  tar  along 
their  once  lovely  beach. 

My  point,  which  I  feel  compelled  to  make 
again  and  again.  Is  that  energy  conservation 
Is  the  key.  It  is  the  only  policy  which  maxi- 
mizes our  future  options. 

Some  suggestions  for  federal  efforts  to  con- 
serve energy. 

I  won't  attempt  to  go  into  great  detail 
about  exactly  what  we  can  begin  to  do  to  use 
energy  more  efficiently  and  to  slow  the  annual 
growth  of  demand.  You  will  be  hearing  from 
people  with  far  more  expertise  than  I  have 
on  this  subject  over  the  course  of  theee  hear- 
ings. 

However.  I  would  like  to  suggest  some  gen- 
eral policy  directions.  Energy  consumption 
patterns  vary  from  sector  to  sector,  so  it  Is 
useful  to  consider  energy  conservation  strate- 
gies within  each  sectca-. 

Residential  energy  use  now  accounts  for 
about  30  percent  of  our  total  energy  con- 
sumption each  year.  About  70  percent  of 
residential  energy  la  consumed  by  two  uses: 
space  heating  and  water  heating.  Lighting 
accounts  for  another  10  to  16  percent  of  resi- 
dential energy  use.  A  number  of  measiues  can 
be  put  Into  effect  to  achieve  Immediate  sav- 
ings in  this  sector:  turning  down  the  ther- 
mostat in  winter  (and  turning  It  i^)  m 
sununer) ,  tnstelllng  electric  ignition  systems 
to  replace  pilot  lights  on  gas  stoves  and  hot 
water  beaters,  trading  fluorescent  lighting 
for  incandescent  lighting  where  aj^ropriata 
(such  as  In  kitchens  and  bathrooms),  Im- 
proving insulation  and  »^'**ng  weather- 
stripping  and  calking,  and  a  number  of  other 
measures  which  seem  Insignificant  when 
viewed  Individually  but  which  can  achieve 
substantial  savings  when  viewed  In  the 
aggregate. 

Over  the  next  several  years,  more  signifi- 
cant savings  can  be  achieved  m  tbe 
residential  aector  by  utilising  eolar  energy 
for  heating  and  oooUng  and  liot  water  heat- 
ing, and  upgrading  the  building  oodee  for 
Improved  energy  efltelendea,  p'thwiw  by 
establishing  TniniTnutn  enetgy  performance 
standards  for  aU  new  reeldantlal  construc- 
tion. 

One  ctmtrlbutlon  the  federal  government 
oan  make  here  Is  to  take  t'wwf^tfit^  steps 
to  improve  the  energy  eflldency  of  aU  public 
housing.  This  would  serve  as  an  examine  for 
the  rest  at  the  nation  and  would  reduce  the 
fosl  bills  of  puhUo  housing  residents.  A  re- 
cent survey  has  shown  that  those  In  the 
lowest  Income  groups  are  q>endlng  almost 
20  percent  of  their  total  annual  Inoome  on 
energy,  whereas  the  higher  Income  groups 
are  paying  lees  than  e  percent  of  their  total 
Income  on  energy.  Clearly,  the  fSderal  gov- 
vnment  must  take  Immediate  action  to  cor- 
net this  Inequity. 

The  oommsrelal  sector  accounts  for  about 
15  percent  ot  total  energy  used  each  year. 
Here  again,  new  energy-efllclent  designs  are 
needed  for  new  construction.  mmmiTm  per- 
formanoe  standards  must  be  established.  One 


Immediate  savings  could  result  by  reducing 
the  level  of  lighting.  In  most  commercial 
biilldings.  lighting  is  greater  than  necessary. 
Not  only  does  this  unnecessary  lighting  con- 
sume unnecessary  energy,  but  it  also  ib- 
creaaes  the  heat  load  of  commercial  build- 
ings and  thtis  the  requirements  for  energy 
to  operate  venUlatlon  and  air  conditioning. 

The  transportation  sector  now  accounts  for 
about  25  percent  of  total  energy  consumed 
nationally,  and  about  S3  percent  of  the  en- 
ergy consumed  In  California.  Moat  of  this 
enorgy  goes  for  highway  travel,  prlmarUy 
automobUes.  This  sector  is  almost  totally 
dependent  on  petroleum  products.  The  only 
short-term  savings  we  can  achieve  in  this 
sector  wUl  result  from  efforts  such  as  car- 
pooling  and,  if  necessary,  gas  rationing.  A 
much  greater  potential  for  savings  exist, 
however,  given  a  Uttle  lead  time.  We  can 
make  substantial  Improvements  In  the  fuel 
economy  of  automobUes.  And  we  can  en- 
courage prospective  car  buyers  to  purchase 
smaller,  energy-efficient  cars  by  imposing  an 
energy  tax  on  the  purchase  of  automobUes 
that  dont  meet  minimum  energy  standards. 

The  industrial  sector  now  accounts  for 
about  40  percent  of  total  energy  In  the  na- 
tion, but  only  for  about  33  percent  of  Cali- 
fornia's energy  use.  Withm  this  sector  I 
believe  there  Is  great  potential  for  energy 
savings.  Already,  many  industries,  spurred  by 
the  high  price  of  fuel,  have  accompllabed 
great  reductions  In  energy  uss  mostly  by 
improving  thermal  management.  Over  the 
long  run,  this  sector's  energy  needs  can  be 
reduced  by  producing  m(H«  dtnraMe  goods 
and  through  recycling. 

I  believe  Project  Independence  offers  the 
government  an  opportunity  to  aet  an  ex- 
ample for  the  nation  and  for  the  world.  In- 
stead of  a  crash  program  to  develop  new 
supplies,  the  major  emphasis  of  Project  In- 
dependence should  be  a  crash  program  to 
conserve  energy.  Project  Independence 
should  Include  a  thorou^  and  exhaustive 
review  of  federal  pcAldee  and  prognna  that 
can  be  implemented,  altered  or  modified  in 
order  to  encourage  better  utilization  of 
energy.  It  should  Include  a  major  effort  to 
make  private  automobUes  more  energy  ef- 
fldent — to  get  20,  30  or  even  40  miles  per 
gaUon,  ln«t.eart  of  today's  average  of  12  to 
14.  It  shotUd  include  research  and  develop- 
ment of  pubUc  rapid  transit  systems  taUored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  various  dttes  and  per- 
haps even  reglona. 

We  are  all  here  today  because  of  our  past 
collective  myopia.  We  faUed  to  plan  ahead. 
to  consider  the  many  adverse  consequences 
of  squandering  energy.  And  once  Into  the 
crisis,  it  is  temptmg  to  scramble  around  for 
a  quick  fix.  an  easy  solution  to  what  is  a 
long-developing  complex  set  of  problems. 
The  cry  of  the  crisis-mongers  Is  a  short- 
slated  call  for  more  oU.  regardless  of  the 
hasards  of  our  environment  and  regardtees 
of  cost.  We  will  certainly  have  to  develop  new 
energy  supplies,  but  we  will  never  be  able  to 
drUl  enough  oU  or  strip-mine  enough  coal 
to  appease  a  ravenous  energy  appetite. 

The  definition  of  Project  independence 
should  be  broadMied  to  mean  more  than  In- 
dependence ftam  foreign  oil— It  should  mean 
achieving  Independence  from  the  tyranny  of 
a  contlntx>usly  growing  demand  for  more 
and  more  energy. 


THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  63d  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
a  good  friend  and  close  ally  of  the 
United  States — the  Republic  of  China. 

For  over  six  decades  and  through  three 
wars,  free  China  has  been  a  special 
friend  of  America.  It  is  most  fitting  that 
we  should  send  to  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  esjieclaUy  to  their 
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most  honored  citizen.  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  our  warmest  and  heartiest 
congratulations. 

On  this  happy  occasion,  we  recognize 
the  long-standing  friendship  between 
our  two  nations,  and  we  express  our 
Ann  belief  that  the  continuance  of  close 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  cultural  rela- 
tions are  In  the  best  interests  of  both 
our  nations  and  our  peoples. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  congratulations  fi»m  mjvelf  and 
other  Members  of  theasenate  to  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek  bn  the  63d  anni- 
versary of  the  foundli%  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  be  printed  an  the  Recom) 

There  being  no  obj^tlon.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows :  i 

|JJ9.  Sknatb, 

'Vaahington,  DXJ. 
Hon.  Chiano  Kai-shek, 
President.  Republic  of  China. 
Taipei.  Taiwan. 

Deab  Mm.  Prmidxwt:  AWfc,  tb«  undersigned 
members  or  the  United  (ttfttes  Senate,  take 
pleasure  In  sending  you  ^our  wannest  con- 
gratulations on  the  63rd  anniversary  of  tbe 
founding  of  the  Republic  t»f  China  this  com- 
ing October  lOth,  1974. 

This  anniversary  marU^  the  overthrow  of 
the  Manchu  monarchy  after  267  years  of  des- 
potic rule  and  the  birth  ol  the  first  Republic 
under  a  constitution  In  Cl^ese  history. 

Under  your  leadership  fijpm  1B27  and  espe- 
claUy  In  the  last  25  year4  on  the  island  of 
Taiwan,  the  people  of  the  ftepubUc  of  China 
have  enjoyad  an  economic  ferosperlty,  democ- 
ratization and  the  right  to  basic  freedoms 
xinmatched  by  any  other  province  in  your 
nation's  history.  t 

You  have  successfuUy  Spired  a  unique 
blending  of  ancient  Chlnece  virtues  and  val- 
ues with  modem  sciences,  technology  and 
productivity.  i  * 

In  contrast  with  the  Chtbeae  Commvmlsts' 
stated  goal  of  "cultural  revalutlon."  your  aim 
of  "cultural  renaissance"  has  preserved  the 
rich  Chinese  civilization,  the  longest  contla- 
uotis  civilization  In  human  history. 

On  this  happy  occasion,,  we  recognize  the 
long-sUndlng  friendship  and  good  wUl  be- 
tween the  people  and  gofemments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  R^ubUc  of  China 
and  we  express  our  Arm  bdlef  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  close  diplomatic,  economic  and 
cultural  relations  are  In  tlM  best  Uiterests  of 
both  our  nations  and  peopl#B. 

We  wish  you  good  healthtand  long  life.  We 
look  forward  to  your  continuing  leadership 
as  President  of  the  Bepublte  of  China,  which 
serves  as  a  symbol  to  those  who  love  freedom 
Justice  and  peace  In  Aslaiand  around  the 
world.  t 

Signed,  I 

Sxaolc  Thubmond, 
JAsnck  A.  McClttrjc, 
Paui,:  Panhtn, 
Jessb  Hklus, 

BASKf   OOLDWAT^, 

Ca»i.  a*.  Cuans, 
Edwa*o  GKnufXT, 
Wnj4^M  L.  Scorr, 

JAUE^  BtTCKI.BT, 

Cliftf^bd  p.  Hansen. 


(Mr.  Hast)  wrote  a  very  thought-provok- 
ing column  which  appeared  In  the  Waoh- 
Ington  Post  October  5.  He  outUnee  i^ftny 
reas<m8  why  he  ha»  decided  lifting  regu- 
lation from  natural  gas  prices  without  re- 
structuring the  industry  would  be  a  ser- 
ious mistake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  full  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  As  with  all  of  Senator 
Haki's  efforts,  this  article  represents  his 
usiial  thoughtful  and  even-minded  ap- 
proach to  a  most  complicated  problem. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 
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DANGERS    DfDERlknJLATING 
NATURAL   <SAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  ^President  per- 
haps the  most  Important  problem  we 
must  cope  with  both  for  the  security  of 
the  Nation  and  as  a  meari  of  undermin- 
ing Inflation  is  energy,  tn  deciding  an 
energy  policy,  a  crucial  qiiestion  we  face 
la  should  wellhead  prices  bf  natural  gas 
bo  deregulated.  ^ 

The  senior  Senator  f|om  Michigan 


(By  Paoup  A.  Ha«t) 
May  I  take  exception  to  The  Poet  Sept.  19 
editorial,  "What's  Wrong  at  FPO."  Your  con- 
clusion. It  seems  to  me,  is  superficially  logical, 
but  doesn't  bear  up  under  scrutiny. 

You  conclude  that  because  FPC  has  botch- 
ed regulation  of  natural  gas  prices,  we  should 
abolish  regulation.  That's  a  bit  like  sug- 
gesting that  if  an  airplane's  staU  warning 
buzzer  falls,  causing  a  crash,  we  should  tilm- 
Inate  all  stall  warning  buzzers. 

In  the  case  of  natural  gas,  the  key  ques- 
tion Is,  would  dereg\ilatlon  solve  the  "natural 
gas  shortage"?  A  not  tinlmportant  question 
also  is,  what  would  deregidatlon  cost? 

My  conclusion  Is  that  the  point  at  which 
prices  would  peak  Is  frightening — perhaps  In 
the  range  of  eight  times  what  the  oU  com- 
panies now  charge  Interstate  pipelines  on  the 
average — and  that  consumers  stUl  would  not 
receive  enough  gas. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  facts: 
First  the  cost.  The  easiest  rule  of  thumb  ts 
that  every  penny  mcrease  In  the  price  of 
natural  gas  means  at  least  S226  million  a  year 
m  higher  coats  to  consumers.  It  also  adds 
proportionately  to  the  profits  of  the  com- 
panies. 

Up  until  the  current  "shortage"  of  natural 
gas  occurred— beginning  in  1900— tbe  rate 
authorised  by  FPC  for  new  gas  was  20  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  (Mcf ) .  The  FPC.  ai 
the  OAO  said  in  its  report,  has  "broken  Its 
own  rules"  in  several  recent  rate  cases  and 
aUowed  the  rate  to  hit  as  high  as  80  cents. 
PEA  Administrator  John  SawhUl  is  now  sug- 
gesting a  "reasonable"  price  would  be  be- 
tween 91 J5  and  91.80  per  Mcf— to  be  equiv- 
alent to  crude  oil  prices.  A  projection  by  an 
FEA  Project  Independence  Task  Force  is  that 
by  1986  the  wellhead  rate  will  need  to  be  83 
per  Mcf. 

Under  the  deregulation  proposal  at  Sen 
James  Buckley  (Con.  R.-N.Y.),  using  con- 
servative assumptions  as  to  the  pace  and 
extent  of  price  Increases,  by  the  end  of  1976 
consumers  will  be  paying  between  #9  3  bU- 
llon  and  $11.2  blUlon  In  higher  prloea  to 
the  oU  Industry.  By  1980,  constrnjers  wlU 
have  paid  about  $66  billion  in  higher  prices 
to  the  oil  Industry  for  natural  gas. 

Indeed,  that  Is  not  a  happy  prospect.  But 
what  Is  worse  Is  we  have  tried  this  solution— 
and  It  hasn't  worked. 

From  1972  to  1973.  following  Industry 
promises  for  more  production,  the  FPC  al- 
lowed area-ceUlng  prices  to  double  and 
emergency  sale  prices  to  triple— and  new  re- 
serves in  1973  were  ooie-thlrd  less  than  1972 
More  recently,  as  the  GAO  reported,  the 
FPC  allowed  emergency  sales  at  prices  In 
excess  of  60  cents  to  Increase  flowing  gas 
Producers  delivered  only  14  per  cent  of  the 
gas  they  promised  would  be  available  at  the 
higher  price. 

And  this  experience  Is  not  limited  to  the 
natural  gas  side  of  the  petroleum  Industry 
Unregulated  petroleum  prices  doubled  atnoe 
January  1973.  Yet.  we  are  now  being  advised 
to  expect  an  oU  shortage  this  winter. 

Anyone  who  Is  schooled  In  the  law  of 
competitive  supply  and  demand  has  to  be 
confused  by  the  performance  of  both  tldea 


of  tbe  Industry.  The  theory  la  that  In  a  tmlv 
ootttpetitlve  market,  prloea  reflect  oosts  ^ 
a  fair  rate  of  return,  if  a  product  u  not 
being  produced  because  prices  an  too  low 
higher  prices  should  bring  forth  more  prod.' 
uct.  ^^ 

But  this  Is  not  the  most  puzaUng  aspect 
of  this  Industry.  One  of  the  moat  confound. 
Ing  things  about  the  "natural  gas  shortaas- 
Is  that  we  are  not  "short"  of  naturai^«l 
The  FPC  staff  esUmates  that,  allowing  fj 
normal  growth,  we  now  have  enough  po- 
tentlal  natural  gas  supply  for  66  years.  Yet 
last  year,  while  cooauaUng  22.6  trUllon  cuUe 
feet  (Tcf),  we  feU  short  of  fulfiUlag  non. 
Interruptlble  contracts  by  1.2  Tef.  Ibtlmatia 
are  that  if  everyone  who  wanted  natural  ■■■ 
could  have  gotten  it,  demand  would  have 
been  at  about  27  to  28  Tcf. 

How  can  we  avoid  facing  the  obvlousT 
Producers  are  withholding  supplies  Thsy 
are  do^ig  it  because  they  want  hlgher'prloss. 
.Because  natural  gas  prices  have  been 
regulated  for  20  years,  they  are  more  rea- 
sonable compared  to  alternative— and  un- 
regulated— fuels.  Even  so,  producers  are 
guaranteed  at  least  a  16  per  cent  return 
after  all  oosts— Including  an  allowance  for 
dry  holes.  Returns  of  26  per  cent  and  mora 
have  been  granted  under  more  recent  no 
cases.  But  the  Industry  tells  us  they  need 
an  "Incentive"  to  produce  more.  What  they 
have  In  mind,  they  say.  Is  that  the  price  of 
natural  gas  be  comparable  with  oU.  Absent 
that,  they  do  not  produce  adequate  sub- 
piles.  ^*^ 

This  argument  apparently  has  been  per- 
suasive to  FPC  Chairman  John  N.  Nasslkaa— 
and  aeveral  other  FPC  oommlsslonen.  They 
began  promising— and  deUverlng— hlghsr 
prices  back  In  1969.  Treasury  Secretary 
wmum  Slmom  and  FEA  Administrator  Saw- 
hlU  are  among  the  more  recent  converts. 
And  even  President  Nixon  Joined  the  grouB 
prior  to  leaving  office,  indicating  at  his  VW^ 
ruary  26  news  conference  that  we  must  de- 
regulate so  that  natural  gas  can  be  "compet- 
itive" Bs  f ar  as  price  Is  concerned. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  with  aU  the  »«(p«i« 
government  officials  have  been  sending  oat 
since  1989  that  producers  would  sit  on  pro- 
duction until  these  promises  are  fulfilled? 
It  would.  Indeed,  be  an  imprudent  hnnlneia 
man  who  signed  a  contract  today  to  deltrer 
natural  gas  for  the  next  20  years  at  42  oenta 
per  Mcf  when  there  Is  every  possibility  that 
by  waiting  be  may  get  »l.  $1.50  or  even 
more. 

In  August  of  this  year.  Sen.  William  Both 
(R.-Del.)  determined  from  the  Department 
of  Interior  that  of  103.662  oU  and  gas  leases 
It  has  let,  94.224  are  nonproduclng.  Tbat^ 
91  per  cent. 

When  discussing  the  "shortage"  of  natural 
gas,  we  must  remember  also  that  only  tbe 
Industry  knows  the  actual  amoimt  of  natural 
gas  reserves.  Our  reserve  poeltion  and  tbe 
extent  of  our  shortage  Is  derived  exclusively 
from  data  supplied  Jointly  toy  the  companies 
standing  to  benefit  the  most  from  hlghar 
prices.  ^^ 

At  my  nqueet,  the  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
mlaslon  undertook  an  investigation  of  tbe 
validity  of  natural  gas  reserve  figures.  Sev- 
eral companies  have  tted  this  up  in  court, 
refusing  to  supply  tbe  daU  requested.  How- 
ever, three  companies  have  compiled.  After 
revlawlng  tbooe  companies'  Internal  records, 
FTC  told  us  that  in  some  cases  up  to  1,000 
per  cent  more  gas  Is  carried  on  the  oom- 
pany  books  than  Is  reported  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

So,  once  again,  this  Industry  doesn't  seem 
to  respond  to  competitive  economic  theory 
of  incentive  pricing.  Not  only  does  it  not 
produce  when  prices  are  made  attractive, 
but  new  entrants  dont  rush  In  to  cash  in  on 
the  rising  prices. 

How  can  this  be?  My  answer  is  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Industry. 

TO  biagln  with,  every  major  natural  gas 
prodTUjer  It  also  a  producer  of  crude  oO. 
n>ose  major  oU  companlee  that  dominate 
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tbe  oU  side  of  tha  biirtnins  also  '*"-i1'^Btt 
gas  production.  Tbe  top  14  natural  gas  pn>- 
dooen  In  1970  ware  also  among  the  top  U 
oil  produoen.  In  addltloa.  wtthm  the  last 
IB  years  a  major  amount  of  our  ooal  reaerv— , 
Independent  coal  compaalsa  and  uiatUnm  re- 
serves have  bean  acqalred  by  auijor  Ml  oom- 
panles  such  aa  Ccmtlnantal.  Rxsm.  Texaoo, 
Atlantic-Rlchfield,  SheU  and  Sun.  Iftua. 
wben  Professors  Breyer  and  MacAvoy  sug- 
gest that  because  tbe  prloea  of  oU  and  coal 
have  been  rising  fast  tharaf ore  natural  gaa 
prices  must  be  i>ermltted  to  rise,  we  must 
understand  what  they  are  suggesting.  It's 
like  saying  that  one  Xxxon-owned  and  oper- 
ated service  station  should  be  permitted  to 
increase  its  price  because  another  Xxxon- 
owned  and  operated  station  down  the  block 
has. 

Even  more  spectacular  Is  the  dominanoe 
by  the  major  companies  of  the  supplies  of 
natural  gas.  As  of  June  80,  1972,  four  oil 
companies  controlled  92.3  per  cent  of  tbe  un- 
committed gas  reserves  onshore  In  Southern 
Louisiana,  100  per  cent  of  the  federal  and 
state  offshore  uncommitted  reserves  in  tbe 
Texas  Gulf  and  80  per  cent  In  tbe  Per- 
mian Basin. 

These  are  among  our  richest  resource  areas 
for  natural  gas. 

But  the  problems  isnt  limited  only  to 
d<nilnatlon  of  supply  by  a  handful  of  oran- 
panles.  This  is  clear  when  you  look  at  tbe 
tatermlnglings  of  the  major  companies 
through  Joint  production  ventures.  One 
study  was  Instmetive.  It  showed  how  oom- 
moQ  Joint  ventures  are.  For  example,  in 
three  lease  sales  from  December  1970  to  De- 
cember 1972,  Standard  of  Indiana  submitted 
6  independent  bids— and  821  bids  that  were 
Jdnt  with  oompanles  su^  as  Union  and 
SheU.  Atlantic-Rlchfield  made  12  bids  on  its 
own,  but  participated  In  291  with  Citlee 
Service,  Getty  and  Oonttnantal. 

Joint  bidding  leads  to  Joint  operation  and 
thus  to  Joint  decisions  on  how  much  to  pro- 
duce, when  and  at  what  price.  The  vertical 
Integration  of  this  Industry  atlflas  oompeti- 
tJon.  For  the  same  companies  which  control 
reserves  and  operate  on  a  Joint  venture  basis 
also  Jointly  control  gathering  lines,  plpMlnea 
snd  refineries.  Independents  who  would  en- 
ter the  market  exist  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
majors — something  made  exceedingly  clear 
during  the  recent  petroleum  shortages  when 
so  many  mdependents  faUed. 

With  this  kind  of  control,  it  Is  highly 
questionable  that  if  we  lifted  price  regula- 
tion, competition  would  regulate  prices.  For 
monopolists  tzadltlonally — as  has  already  oc- 
curred In  natural  gas  and  oil — ™*y«m<ge 
profits  by  increasing  prices  and  limiting 
•upply. 

In  general.  I  think,  the  marketplace  Is 
the  best  regulator.  Government  agencies  too 
often  serve  the  interests  of  those  they  regu- 
late more  than  the  public  interest— as  the 
FPC  has  demonstrated.  But  I  can't  agree  that 
we  can  lift  price  regulation  in  the  natural 
gas  Industry  until  we  take  steps  to  make  this 
e  competitive  market.  Obviously,  this  means 
getting  rid  of  the  control  by  the  majors,  of 
the  Joint  ventures  and  Joint  decisions.  It 
means  ^jenlng  up  this  market  so  that  com- 
panies can  enter  the  business  when  they 
think  conditions  are  right. 

For  the  short  run,  I  have  four  suggestions 
of  how  to  get  natural  gas  to  the  homes  and 
factories  that  need  it.  First,  we  should  make 
It  clear  regulation  is  here  to  stay  untu  the 
restructuring  of  the  Industry.  It  should  be 
regulation  that  aUows  a  reasonable  return 
to  the  companies.  All  promises  of  ple-ln-the- 
■ky  prices — which  would  produce  fantastic 
windfall  profits — should  end. 

Obviously,  this  message  wont  go  out  so 
long  as  there  are  estimates  that  close  to  60 
■enators  support  deregulation.  The  pressures 
from  home,  caused  by  curtaUmenta  of  natural 
gM.  have  been  getting  through  to  the  elected 
npresentatlves. 

Those  who  oppose  deregulation — t>ecause 
tney  sincerely  believe  it   wUl  cost  bUUons 


and  not  work— have  a  lot  of  persuading  to 
do.  But,  if  is  niy  contention  that  if  hopes 
of  deregulation  were  dashed,  prudent  busi- 
nessman wUl  begin  pumping  the  66  years' 
supply  we  know  how  to  get  to— and  how  to 
produce. 

Sacond,  the  Caofftm  should  expand  FPC's 
authority  to  prohibit  wasteful  use  of  natural 
gaa — clearing  supplies  for  uses  that  are  most 
in  the  public  interest. 

Third,  Congress  should  bring  Intrastate 
sales  of  natural  gas  under  FPC  regulation. 
Another  Irony  in  this  Industry — which 
abounds  in  them — is  that  the  same  compa- 
nies Haunting  the  high  imregulated  mtra- 
state  prices  before  the  FPC  aa  evldenoe  that 
regulated  Interstate  prices  are  too  low  are 
the  companies  bidding  up  the  intrastate 
prloea  as  customers. 

Fourth,  Interior  should  significantly  cur- 
taU  bonus  bidding  for  offshore  leases — using 
appropriate  royalty  systems  (aUowlng  for 
depletion)  to  let  Independent  companies  In. 
The  Outer  Continental  SheU  bUl.  which 
passed  the  Senate  Sept.  18,  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  re-evaluate  the 
traditional  bonus  bidding  system.  In  addi- 
tion, they  should  Institute  a  work  program — 
to  require  production  in  a  reasonable  time. 
The  Joint  ventures  by  majors  on  leases  also 
should  be  eliminated. 

For  the  long-run  solutions,  we  should  begin 
restructxiring  this  Industry  so  there  is  a 
chance  for  new  companies  to  enter  the 
energy  fields.  Let's  face  it,  someday  down  the 
road  we  do  face  a  real  "natural  gas  short- 
age." TiM  supply  in  finite. 

But  new  ooo^Mtitlon  In  the  energy  field 
can  give  us  hope  that  research  will  be  done 
to  develop  alternative  Inexpeaalve,  dean 
methods  of  heating,  cooling  and  powering 
our  bomea  and  factories. 

There  Is  not  much  Incentive  to  find  new 
methods  for  companies  who  now  own  the 
Uon's  ahare  of  existing  energy  supplies. 

But  one  thing  we  cannot  do — absent  a 
competitive  market — is  lift  price  regulation 
and  expect  natural  gas  to  flow  in  sufllclent 
quantitiaa  to  meet  demand. 

A  basic  economic  theory  which  this  Indus- 
try can  be  expected  to  follow  is  that  the  best 
way  for  a  monopolist  to  keep  prices  high  is 
to  keep  supplies  low. 

With  that  theory  (q>eratlonaI,  we  will  find 
In  five  years  under  deregulation  that  we  have 
^>ent  $86  biUkm  of  oonsumara'  money  and  we 
still  have  a  "Shortage"  of  natural  gas. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  AUTHORIZA- 
TION CX>NFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Bfr.  President,  I 
note  that  the  State  D^HU'teaent  authori- 
zation conference  report  adopted  yester- 
day contained  an  authorization  of  $40 
million  to  carry  out  provisions  of  section 
101  (b)  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ization Act  of  1972  rdatlng  to  Soviet  ref- 
ugee assistance.  That  act  authorlzee  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  fumlsfa,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, assistance  to  Israel  to  assist  in 
the  resettlement  in  Israel  cA  Jewish  or 
other  refugees  from  the  JJuSon  of  Soviet 
Socialist  R^ubllcs.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  ccmcept  of  fumMilng  assist- 
ance toe  these  needy  refugees. 

In  addition,  the  regular  migration  and 
refugee  assistance  operation  provides 
funds  for  several  programs  which  assist 
international  refugees  and  migrants. 
Some  of  these  f tmds,  out  of  a  conference 
report  authorization  of  $9.42  million,  are 
used  to  sunwrt  a  variety  of  religious  and 
ethnic  groups  engaged  in  refugee  asrtst- 
ance. 

There  are  some  questions,  however. 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
these  refugee  aid  programs.  I  recognize 


that  a  great  deal  of  assistance  must  go 
directly  to  the  Government  of  Israel  for 
this  very  Importcmt  purpose:  but  I  query 
whether  the  law  is  not  Indeed  broad 
enough  to  aid  those  private  institutions 
in  Israel  which  are  helping  that  coim- 
try  to  shoulder  part  of  the  burden  of  re- 
settling these  refugees  in  that  tiny  na- 
tion. Tliere  are  many  worthy  educational 
institutions  In  Israel  whose  resources  are 
being  strained  because  of  the  influx  of 
refugee  children  from  the  Soviet  Unlcm. 

For  example,  I  have  been  recently  In- 
formed that  50  percent  of  the  students  of 
the  Beth  Rivkah  schools,  near  Tel  Avlv, 
are  from  refugee  families  and  that  two- 
fifths  of  these  refugees  are  from  the  So- 
viet Union.  Beth  Rivkah  is  tp airing  a 
noble  effort  to  help  these  children  by  not 
only  providing  for  their  education  in  the 
Hebrew  and  English  language,  but  also 
by  meeting  their  daily  needs.  Beth  Riv- 
kah expects  to  absorb  at  least  another  175 
students  from  the  Soviet  Union  over  tbe 
next  2  years. 

Since  our  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee agreed  that  the  resettlement  assist- 
ance program  should  be  directed  solely 
toward  providing  resettlement  facilities 
for  Soviet  migrants.  I  wonder  whether 
the  manager  of  the  conference  report. 
Senator  Spahkjmn,  can  tell  me  if  the  au- 
thorization language  of  the  Foregn  Rela- 
tions Authorization  Act  is  broad  enough 
to  encompass  assistance  to  such  Institu- 
tions as  the  Beth  Rivkah  schools  in 
Israel?  Additionally,  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  act  would  permit  Beth  Riv- 
kah's  sponsoring  religious  group  to  re- 
ceive aid  under  the  regular  migration  and 
refugee  assistance  program? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  the  authority  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  assistance  he  suggests.  I  believe 
too,  we  should  aid  not  only  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  but  also  some  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  are  enabling  that  coim- 
try  to  absorb  Jewish  refugees  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 


EXPORT  SALES  AND  OUR  AGRICUL- 
TURAL POLICY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  voice  my  concern  over  the  way 
the  Russian  grain  deal  was  handled  this 
past  week.  We  still  do  not  know  If  any. 
all,  or  a  part  of  these  transactions  will 
ultimately  be  executed. 

These  transactions — involving  91  mil- 
lion bushels  of  com  and  34  million 
bushels  of  wheat— led  the  administration 
to  institute  an  informal  set  of  controls 
on  export  sales. 

The  grain  trade  had  been  full  of 
rumors  before  the  story  broke,  and  the 
full  story  is  only  now  beginning  to 
surface. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now 
concedes  that  it  had  some  advance 
knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union's  inten- 
tions about  2  weeks  ago.  Yet,  there  was 
confusion  over  how  much  the  Soviet 
Union  Intended  to  buy. 

We  now  have  learned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  trying  to  purchase  much  more 
than  the  3.4  million  tons  under  the  two 
deals  and  perhaps  as  much  as  6  to  10 
million  tons. 

The  testimony  of  Secretary  Butz  at 
hearings    by    the   Senate    Government 
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The  administration  mus  be  aware  that 
our  farmers  are  concerned  that  these  new 
regulations  not  be  used  o  depress  the 
prices  they  obtain  for  th<  x  crops.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  :  egulations  re- 
sulting in  production  of  ^ood  at  below 
production  costs. 

This  is  a  legitimate  i  oncern,  since 
many  farmers  have  lost  a  ]  ortion  of  their 
crop,  while  the  costs  of  k  y  inputs  such 
as  fertilizer,  fuel,  twine,  a  id  baling  wire 
have  more  than  doubled  1 1  1  year. 

Many  farmers  have  beei  holding  their 
crops  and  hoping  to  get  a  rood  price.  We 
need  to  establish  some  s  ability  in  the 
market  so  that  these  f£  rmers  do  not 
panic  and  sell  their  crop  because  of  a 
fear  that  the  export  mar  et  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. 

We  need  a  "short-sui  ply  manage- 
ment" program  which  seti  our  priorities 
and  provides  some  certai  ity.  We  must 
develop  a  balanced  progra  n  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  poultry,  da  jy,  hog,  and 
livestock  producers;  and  <  ther  domestic 
users;  the  farmers  who  gl  ow  the  crops; 
our  regiilar  foreign  custom  ;rs;  the  needy 
nations  of  the  world  and  other  trading 
nations. 

Also,  we  must  consider  iie  impact  of 
this  program  on  our  urb  in  consumers 
and  the  national  economj . 

We  need  a  program  w  th  clear  and 
specific  rules.  We  cannot  stagger  along 
with  an  ad  hoc  arrangea  ent  imtll  the 
Government  feels  the  need  to  step  in  and 
knock  down  a  deal  with  a  s,  edge  hsimmer 
after  it  has  been  made. 

This  is  truly  a  major  un  lertaklng  and 
I  hope  that  the  adminlstr  tlon  will  im- 
plement the  export  prograi  i  with  candor 
and  determination. 

A  program  half-hearU  Uy  adminis- 
tered may  ultimately  be  \  orse  than  no 
program  at  all. 


We  also  should  not  overlook  our  1972 
wheat  agreement  with  th^  Soviet  Union, 
which  committed  the  United  States  to 
credit  sales  of  up  tp  $750  million  until 
July  31, 1975. 

It  appears  that  this  agreement  has  no 
loophole  or  escape  clause  for  the  United 
States.  We  need  to  review  this  agreement 
carefully  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  that 
conunitment  and  what  may  still  remain 
outstanding  under  it. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  at  a 
July  8,  1972,  press  conference  wsis  asked 
whether  "we  had  made  any  commitment 
to  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to  our 
domestic  grain  programs  that  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  grain  in  every  year  this  agreement  is 
in  effect."  In  reply,  the  Secretary  said: 

We  made  the  commitment  we  would  have 
this  much  avaUable  to  sell  and  we  certainly 
wlU  have  this  much  avaUable  to  aeU.  We 
have  the  stocks  on  hand  now,  as  you  well 
blow,  of  both  com  and  wheat.  More  than 
that,  I  made  the  point  to  Mr.  Brezhnev  and 
to  Mr.  Matskevlch  both,  that  they  are  abao- 
lutely  aaTe  In  building  up  their  Russian  live- 
stock population  baaed  on  a  feed  grain 
supply  from  this  country,  because  we  have 
m  our  com  belt,  in  the  Great  plains  area, 
the  world's  largest  contiguous  land  mass  area 
with  good  growing  climate,  with  adequate 
rainfall,  well  capitalized  farmers,  with  a  re- 
serve of  unused  acres.  The  production  wlU 
always  be  there. 

Z  made  the  point  and  Brezhnev  got  it 
clearly  that  they  are  absolutely  safe  In  build- 
ing up  the  livestock  population  baaed  on  a 
grain  supply  from  this  country. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  this  commitment 
to  the  Soviet  Union  was  too  optimistic 
In  assuming  that  the  United  States  was 
not  vulnerable  to  weather  fluctuations. 
We  should  learn  to  be  careful  about  mak- 
ing long-range  open-end  commitments 
of  this  nature,  without  congressional  re- 
view or  input. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  recognize 
that  this  export  program  Is  getting  at 
only  one  aspect  of  what  should  be  a 
total  agricultural  policy.  Farmers  can- 
not be  expected  to  continue  to  produce 
at  a  loss  as  many  are  today. 

This  is  why  we  need  a  soimdly  balanced 
program  which  gives  some  security  to  our 
farmers  and  consumers  while  allowing 
a  strong  export  market. 

A  balanced  program  must  not  only 
look  at  the  question  of  exports.  We  must 
assure  the  farmer  that  the  Government 
win  bear  a  share  of  the  risks.  An  Increase 
In  target  or  floor  prices  on  wheat,  com. 
soybeans,  and  cotton  is  long  overdue.  We 
must  also  face  the  need  for  a  modest  re- 
serve program. 

A  reserve  program  will  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  buy  when  there  is  surplus 
production  in  order  to  stabilize  the  mar- 
ket. At  the  same  time,  reserve  stocks 
would  be  available  for  our  own  domestic 
needs,  export  requirements  and  humani- 
tarian needs  In  times  of  short  supply.  It 
would  also  make  It  possible  to  avoid  ex- 
port embargoes. 

And  these  reserves  can  be  insulated  to 
avoid  depressing  the  market. 

My  bill,  S.  2005.  deals  with  all  of  these 
needs.  I  am  happy  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Cnnmittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  Senator  Talmador.  has  an- 
nounced that  these  concerns  and  my  bill 
will  be  the  first  order  of  business  for  the 
committee  when  Congress  reconvenes  In 
January. 


October  10,  197^ 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  include 
a  '9opy  of  the  announced  USDA  rules  vt 
tlwie«port  program  so  that  our  farmerf 
and  traders  will  know  the  operating  pro- 
cedures. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  notice  be  printed  ta  the  Rmcoud. 

There  being  no  objectloti.  the  notioe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riooul 
as  follows: 

FOXEIGN  AOUCULTTnUL  SXKVICS, 

WashiTtffton,  DC,  Ootoibtr  8, 1974. 
To:   Exporters  of  Wheat,  Oom   (unmlUetf) 
Oratn   Sorghvuns    (unmUled)    Soybeans 
and  Soybean  Oil  Cake  and  Meal 

The  following  system  was  discussed  In  gen- 
eral at  a  meeting  held  on  October  7,  1974,  \xx 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  chalntf 
by  Secretary  Butz  and  attended  by  virtually 
every  major  exporter  of  grain,  soybeans  aitd 
soybean  products.  With  added  detaU  w« 
established  this  system,  effective  October  7 
1974. 

Exporters  of  the  above-mentioned  com* 
modltles  are  requested  to  obuin  USDA  ap- 
proval  prior  to  making 

( 1 )  export  sales  which  would  either 

(a)  exceed  60,000  tons  of  any  one  com- 
modity In  any  one  day  for  shipment  to  any 
one  country  of  destination  or 

(b)  cause  the  cumulative  quantity  of  sales 
of  any  one  commodity  made  to  any  one 
country  of  destination  during  any  one  week 
(Monday  through  Simday)  to  exceed  100,000 
tons:  and/or 

(3)  any  change  to  a  known  country  of 
destination  from  a  country  of  destlnatlan 
(including  tmknown  destinations)  pt«- 
vlously  reported  to  USDA  in  Form  C* 
06-0098  covering  existing  export  sales  If  the 
change(B)  for  any  one  commodity  excee<li 
50,000  tons  in  any  one  day  or  accumtilates  to 
exceed  100,000  tons  during  any  one  week 
(Monday  through  Sunday). 

It  Is  further  requested  that   (from  8:30 
A.M.  to  4:00  P.M.  Washington.  D.C.  time. 
Monday  throiigh  Friday,   national   holidays 
excluded ) ,  Information  regarding  such  pros- 
pective  8«ae8   and   destination    changes   be 
reported  by  telephone  or  sealed  hand  deliv- 
ery to  the  foUowlng  FAS  personnel : 
Robert  L.  Rudy,  202-447-3273. 
Joeeph  W.  Creekmore.  202-447-6881. 
L.   Kirk   Tlnsley,   202-447-6931. 
Jean  B.  NoUmeyer,  203-447-3274. 
The  foUowlng  information  Is  requested  on 
prospective  sales:   (l)   name  of  commodity 
(and  class  of  wheat) ,  (2)  country  of  destina- 
tion, (3)  by  delivery  period,  the  quantity  In 
metric  tons,  (4)  the  estimated  quantity  to  be 
exported  by  marketing  year,  and  (5)  whether 
the  prospective  sale   Is  an  optional  orlglo 
sale. 

The  following  Information  Is  requested  on 
destination  changes :  ( 1 )  name  of  commodity 
(and  class  of  v^eat),  (2)  name  of  original 
country  of  destination  or.  If  applicable,  un- 
known destination,  (3)  the  date  of  the 
Form  C.E.  06-0098  on  which  the  exporter 
reported  the  country  of  destination,  (4)  the 
new  country  of  destination,  and  (S)  the 
quantity  involved  In  the  change (s) . 

This,  information  wlU  be  kept  in  strict 
confidence  and  in  most  Instances  we  will  be 
able  to  give  a  decision  either  Immediately 
or  within  a  few  hours.  Of  course,  there  win 
be  situations  in  which  higher  level  decisions 
wUl  be  necessary  and  this  will  take  more 
time.  We  will  do  our  utmost  to  speed  up 
this  process. 

Prospective  sales  to  unknown  destinations 
will  not  be  approved.  Neither  offers  nor  sales 
made  under  Title  I,  P.L.  480  need  be  re- 
ported under  this  voluntary  sjrstem. 

Upon  approval  the  sale  or  destination 
change  wlU  be  assigned  a  prior  approval 
number.  If  you  so  elect,  you  may  confirm 
the  Information  reported  by  letter  to:  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  Room  4506-Soutll 
Building,  14th  and  Independence  Avenue, 
S.W.,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
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jagton,  D.C.  20260.  Envelopes  should  be 
marked  "DAILY  ^ALES  kfiPORt— DO  SOT 
OPEN  IN  MAXLROOM."  . 

This  written  confirmation  of  the  request 
may,  if  apphoable.  ltic!lude  the  prior  ap- 
proval number,'  and  wUI  be  filed  with  the 
original  Information  reported.  Rrlor  ap- 
provals by  FAS  shaU  be  valid  fot  seven 
o»Iendar  days  beginning  ^e  calendar  day 
following  the  day  of  •pproval.  FAB  wUl 
promptly  confirm  sueh  approval  In  writing. 

If,  after  FAS  has  given  Its  approval,  the 
proposed  sale  or  change  Is  not  completed  as 
tnitially  reported,  It  is  requested  that  you 
report  the  circumstanoea  so  that  we  can 
correct  our  records.  In  many  cases  theA 
adjustments  wUl  be  reflcoted  In.  dally  re- 
ports you  are  required  to  furnish  under 
separate  announcement. 

If  you  offer  imder  a  tender  Issued  by  a 
foreign  buyer  (usually  a  foreign  govern- 
ment) It  is  suggested  that  you  make  the 
offer  subject  to  USDA  approval.  We  wlU  not 
knowmgly  approve  offers  or  sales  made 
against  a  tender  that  do  not  include  such  a 
condition.  We  are  immediately  notifying 
foreign  buyers  of  this  new  procedure  and 
Informing  them  that  under  It  an  uncondi- 
tional offer  has  less  statiu  than  does  one 
including  the  above  condition.  We  beUeve 
this  procedure  should  place  U.S.  exporters 
on  equal  competitive  terma  with  each  other 
in  making  tender  offers. 

Definitions  of  terms  used  in  this  an- 
nouncement will  be  as  stated  In  "ICxport 
Sales  Reporting  Regulations",  revised  effec- 
tive June  18, 1974. 

DAvm  L.  RXTMX, 

AAvUnlstrator. 


FARM  INCOME  AND  ESCALATING 
PRODUCTION  COSTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  must  now  face 
squarely  the  critical  situation  of  our 
agricultural  economy.  In  the  discussion 
of  inflation,  the  plight  of  our  hard-work- 
ing farmer  has  received  little  attention. 

Americans  have  lonig  taken  for  granted 
the  existence  of  boimtiful  food  supplies 
St  reasonable  prices.  In  spite  of  rising 
food  costs,  most  Americans  still  pay 
about  16  percent  of  their  take-home  pay 
on  food. 


Inflation  in  food  prices  has  been  most 
harmful  to  the  poor  and  those  an  fixed 
Incomes.  Their  food  items  have  increased 
proportionately  mucb  more  than  the 
staple  diet  of  most  middle  class  Ameri- 
cans. And  their  Income^  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  Inflationary  spiral. 

The  farmer,  while  receiving  higher 
prices  for  some  crops,  has  been  facing 
increased  costs  of  production  which  are 
making  it  hard  for  him  to  stay  in  pro- 
duction. 

The  milk  producer  has  been  especially 
hard  hit  by  rising  prices.  One  article. 
"Dairy  Prices  |2  Below  Cost  of  Produc- 
tion. Rohde  Charges."  In  the  October  3 
issue  of  Mlimesota  Agriculture,  lists 
some  of  the  main  inputs  which  have  in- 
creased from  14  to  275  percent  In  1  year. 

A  second  article  in  the  same  paper  in- 
dicates th«it  3,188  Minnesota  milk  pro- 
ducing farms  have  gone  out  of  produc- 
tion in  the  past  year,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  half  of  the  State's  dairy  farms  have 
gone  out  of  production  during  the  past  9 
years. 

A  third  article  in  the  same  paper  indi- 
cates that,  if  the  farmers  produce  abun- 
dance crops  next  year,  they  could  be 
ruined  flnandtilly  because  price  supports 
are  too  low  to  take  realistic  production 
costs  into  account. 

Tony  Dechant,  president  of  the  Parm- 
er's Union,  suggested: 

Farmers  simply  cannot  produce  the  abun- 
dance that  the  nation  needs  when  doing  so 
would  insure  their  financial  niinatlon.  For 
one  thing,  their  bankers  won't  lend  them 
the  money  that's  needed  to  cover  their  pro- 
duction expenses. 

There  must  be  a  realistic  "game  plan"  to 
prevent  prices  from  collapsing  If  farmers 
do  go  aU-out  to  produce  as  they,  are  being 
encoxiraged  by  the  government  to  do. 

Oiu-  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  be  looking  at  the  need 
for  changes  In  our  agriculture  legisla- 
tion when  Congress  reconvenes.  This  is 
an  urgent  task,  and  I  am  happy  that  my 
bill,  S.  2005,  will  be  the  storting  point 
for  this  review. 

PRICES 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  articles  I  have  men- 
tioned be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  Jje  printed  in  the  Rxoou, 
as  follows : 
Daixt  Pucks  92  Bxi,ow  Cost  or  Pboouctiom, 

ROROKCHAaOKS 

WABHnrcTOK,  Dx;. — "Dairy  farmers  are  ac- 
customed to  t^tenlng  their  belts  over  the 
long  haul,  but  ahoiild  not  be  ezpaoted .  to 
make  the  kind  of  sacrifices  and  adjustments 
Imposed  by  the  sharp  drop  in  milk  prices  and 
escalating  fram  costs  this  past  sonunor."  a 
WlBcoDsln  farm  leader  said  here  today. 

GUbert  c.<  Rohde,  president  of  boUi  the 
^^sconsln  Farmers  Union  and  the  Itemers 
Union  MUk  Marketing  Cooperative,  told  a 
Senate  subcommittee,  holding  hearings  on 
the  dairy  situation,  that  the  current  oost- 
prlce  squeeze,  unlike  previous  ones,  struck 
dairymen  with  "severe  suddenness." 

Farmers  Union.  Rhode  said,  supports  legis- 
lation. Introduced  by  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson 
(D-Wls.).  calling  for  dairy  price  supports  at 
100  per  cent  of  parity  for  manufaoturlng 
milk.  "The  farmers  Union  has  always  Insisted 
that  farmers  must  have  parity  prices  for  their 
products  and  we  plan  to  fight  for  p>assage  of 
Senator  Nelson's  bni." 

However,  he  urged  that  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Earl  Butz  take  immediate  administra- 
tive action  to  raise  dairy  supports  to  90  per 
cent  of  parity  as  he  is  permitted  by  law. 

"The  famUy  farmer  who  is  out  in  the 
bam  at  6  am.  every  morning  cannot  wait  for 
the  wheels  of  Congress  to  turn  in  their  slow, 
deliberate  fashion,"  Rohde  said.  "He  needs 
aid  now,  not  tomorrow,  and  present  law  le- 
qulres  that  he  gets  some — In  the  form  of  90 
per  cent  of  parity  dairy  price  supports." 

Rohde  charged  that  Secretary  Butz"  re- 
cent proposal  to  increase  the  miTitmiirn  price 
level  for  fiuid  milk  Is  Inadequate  and  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  Midwest  Dairy  Farmera. 

"In  the  Upper  Midwest  where  mUk  price  at* 
now  the  lowest  m  the  nation  Grade  A  dairy- 
men wUI  get  a  higher  price  on  only  a  third 
of  their  milk  and  producers  of  manufactur- 
ing milk  will  get  no  increase  at  aU." 

To  describe  ths  economic  plight  of  dairy 
farmers  In  Wisconsin,  Rohde  selected  as  an 
example  a  Vernon  County  Grade  B  milk 
producer,  milking  40  cows,  who  reported 
the  following  increases  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction Items  on  his  farm: 


Item 


Augast  1973 


August  1974 


Psrcantof 
jDCreaM 


SSf"*--. j0.326p«f  gallon ^  ».485  pergillon.. 

OiMelfuel  gTOpergallofl $0.36  pergillon... 

Commercial  fertihwr $90pertofi $156p«rtan 

Osryfeedconcentrete $130p«rtMi $200perton 

SSf'i*'"'--.- »«  per  tale laqpertale...": 

IMk  filter  pads «S  per  box Supertax 

Wishing  compound  for  ttiilklBg   $14  per  container $16  per  conttiner 

equipment. 


49 
80 
73 
54 
275 
26 
14 


Item 


August  1973 


August  1974 


Percent  of 
increase 


FenM  posts $1.08 J2  each 

Fencing  wire $13.50  per  bale $30  per  bale 

™'s--- $0.20  per  pound.. $0  60  per  pound. 

Lumber..  $320  per  thousand. $440  per  thoosand. 

Farm  Machinery  (on  the  aver- 

•«e) 

Electricity  (on  the  average) 


85 
122 
200 

371, 

17 
25 


"How,  I  ask  you,  do  you  tighten  your  belt 
to  overcome  such  staggsrlng  inoressss  In 
farm  expenses?"  Rohde  asked. 

The  180-acre  dairy  fannsr,  Rohde  said,  was 
paid  96.4S  per  hundredweight  for  his  mUk  m 
August— more  than  93.00  per  hundred  under 
the  current  average  cost  of  milk  production 
as  computed  by  University  of  Wisconsin  farm 
management  spedallsts. 

FAUcns  UmON  Wasmb  "Fooo  SumT 

DisAsm"  Mar  Coats  ni  1S7S 
Dm  Momxs.  Iowa.  Oct.  2.  19T4— "The 
United  States  is  heading  for  a  food  supply 
<fissster  in  1B7S  and  President  Ford's  'Som- 
mit'  (Conference  on  the  economy  last  week- 
end overlooked  the  proMem,"  Tony  Decbaht, 
National  President  of  the  Farmers  Union,  re- 
ported today  to  the  directors  of  the  Iowa 


Farmers  Union  at  the  Clayton  House  Motel 
iQ  Des  Moloes  He  added: 

It  is  Iromc  that  food  and  energy  were 
acknowledged  by  aU  to  be  the  two  most 
critical  factors  In  the  worldwide  'Inflation' 
problem.  Tet  little  was  said  about  the  need 
for  realistic  measures  to  Insure  adequate 
food  production. 

Unfortunatdy.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  was  In  control  of  the  reporting 
from  the  pre-eummlt  conference  on  food  and 
agriculture  tiiat  was  held  in  Chicago,  man- 
aged to  suppress  the  tmxlety  and  concerns 
of  working  farmers  about  the  unprecedented 
risks  and  obstacles  they  face  today. 

Immediate  action  Is  needed  to  prevent  s 
severe  Shortage  of  mtlk  and  meat  within 
months  of  today,  and  to  pteveot  short  crops 
of  grains,  cotton,  and  soybeans  In  1076  which 


would  lead  to  collapse  of  our  domestic  *"<< 
export  food  Industries. 

Thousands  of  dairy  farmen  and  livestock 
producers  are  being  forced  out  of  business. 
Milk  prices  today  bring  the  fanner  less  than 
the  cash  cost  of  the  feed  for  his  cows.  Cattls 
prices  have  plummeted  to  lees  than  half  of 
what  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Farmen  are  contracting  this  faU  for  fertil- 
izer and  other  suppUes  needed  for  the  1B75 
crop.  Many  farmers  teU  me  they  are  encoun- 
tering prices  for  fertlUxer  more  than  two 
times  as  high  as  they  has  to  pay  a  year  ago. 
AU  other  production  costs  are  up  drssttosUy. 

The  present  levels  of  government  prices 
supports  are  far  too  low  to  cover  even  the 
farmen'  out-of-pocket  cash  costs  of  produc- 
ing mUk  and  crops,  not  to  mention  any  re- 
turn on  the  farmer's  labor. 
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Tat  that  la  exactly  wbe  «  prices  will  fall 


if  the  publlcly-exprwed 
tlona  of  Secretary  Bute  fox 
ductloD  Bbould  be  realized 
ful  price  floors  under  agrU  ultural  commodi- 
ties that  will  match  the  fi^mer's  higher  pro- 
duction costs. 

Farmers  simply  caniAt 
abundance  that  the  natlcm  needs  when  doing 
so  would  Insure  their  flnan  :lal  ruination.  For 
one  thing,  their  bankers 
the  money  that's  needed  t^  oorer  thetr  pro- 
duotton  expenses. 

There  must  be  a  reaUitlc  "game  plan" 
to  prevent  prices  from  col^peing  if  farmers 
do  go  all-out  to  prod\M3e 
encouraged  by  the  govermdent  to  do. 

Finally,  we  need  to  restc  «  the  policies  of 
IntBmatlonal  cooperation  <  a  the  food  front 
that  Secretary  of  State  I  isslnger  is  now 
trying  to  initiate  on  the  en  irgy  front.  There 
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lopM  and  intra- 
all-out  farm  pro- 
irlthout  meaning- 


produce     the 


they  are  being 


zceptlng  for  our 


recent  weather 

scope,  threatens 

itry.  Agriculture 

karged  Wednes- 


is  unanimity  In  the  world, 
own  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  the  need 
for  International  commodlt; '  agreements  (or 
grains  and  other  major  a  ;rlcultural  oom- 
modltles  to  prevent  a  "booof  and  bust"  world 
market  (n   foodstuffs. 

Halt  or  StatCb  Daibt  Fj^ms  Oonx  at  9 

/SABS 

The  problems  of  Amerlc^  dairy  Industry 
have  been  far  more  dlaaat  oua  for  Minne- 
sota's 91.5  blllloa  dairy  indfstry  than  earlier 
estUnated,  and  combined  wt 
disasters  of  unprecedentec 
calamity  for  that  vital  ln< 
Commissioner  Jon  Wefald 
day. 

He  reported  that  an  o0  :lal  mid-year  in- 
ventory of  Minnesota  dair  farms  Just  com- 
pleted showed  that  the  s  ate  was  down  to 
an  all-time  low  of  34,19  milk  producing 
farms  and  revealed  the  ]  ss  of  3.188  such 
farms  In  the  past  fiscal  y  ar.  A  month  ago 
Conunlssioner  Wefald  had  unofficially  esti- 
mated the  loss  of  dairy  fa  tns  a^  1,500. 

The  svirvey  was  two  moc  ;hs  In  process  by 
the  State -Federal  Crop  ai  d  Livestock  Re- 
porting Service,  based  on  ac  ual  producer  rec- 
ords of  every  dairy  Arm  bii  ring  milk  during 
June  Minnesota  farmers. 

Commissioner  Wefald  sa  i  the  nimierical 
loss  of  dairy  farms  In  fls  al  1974  was  the 
worst  since  fiscal  1971  and  the  8.6%  loss  It 
represented  was  the  worst  ratio  since  fiscal 
1900.  Since  mld-1905 — Just&lne  years — Min- 
nesota has  lost  nearly  hal^ts  dairy  farms. 

He  pointed  out  that  thf  record  date  for 
the  Inventory  minimizes  ^e  impact  of  the 
simuner  drought  and  hallidamage  on  dairy 
fsirmer  decisions  to  quit  Operation.  Evalua- 
tion of  crop  losses  did  nol^iegln  until  mid- 
July  and  have  motinted  slj  ice. 

"With  the  exception  of  i  >out  six  months, 
the  last  quarter  of  1973  ma  1  first  quarter  of 
1974,  the  price  farmers  hal  e  been  receiving 
for  milk  production  has  beei  i  too  low  to  make 
a  decent  living  for  most  of  1  le  past  25  years." 

"Production  costs  are  sk  rocketing  out  of 
sight  for  the  dairy  farmer  r  ;ht  now.  because 
of  significant  midwest  wide  weather  damage 
to  feed  grains  and  other  cro{  i.  Reports  we  an 
receiving  currently  from  al!  over  Minnesota 
reflect  the  sad  tragedy  that  is  taking  place." 

Commissioner  Wefald  said  that  even  under 
normal  conditions  the  dairy  armer  Is  looking 
at  increasing  feed  costs  U  maintain  milk 
production  through  the  wt  ter  season. 

"But  the  weather  has  ms  le  this  fall  any- 
thing but  a  normal  sltuatlc  i.  Between  mid- 
July  and  mid-August  the  a^  erage  Minnesota 
price  for  dairy  ration  Jump*  1  26%,  the  price 
the  farmer  gets  for  his  mUk  i  feeble  1%." 

"During  the  first  eight  m<  Qths  of  1974  the 
price  of  com  increased  40  h,  oats  t>y  23% 
and  the  cost  of  hay  by  42%  while  the  price 
the  fanner  received  for  n  Ilk  dropped  by 
21.6%,"  Commissioner  Wefa  il  quoted  ofllelal 
state  price  average  statistic!  , 


CHANOINO  WEATHER  PATTERNS 
APFBCT  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUC- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
debates  have  recently  sprung  up  among 
weather  experts  regardinc;  changing 
global  weather  patterns. 

Although  a  consensus  seems  to  be  lack- 
ing as  to  whether  we  are  experiencing  a 
long-  or  short-term  silteration  in  climate, 
there  is  much  evidence  to  substantiate 
both  theories.  Thus,  one  might  hypothe- 
size that  we  are  experiencing  both  a 
short-  and  long-term  change  in  world 
weather  patterns. 

During  the  past  century,  a  2-  to  4-year 
drought  has  occurred  in  the  Midwest 
approximately  every  20  years.  Although 
a  number  of  experts  attribute  this  to 
coincidence,  there  are  many  who  warn 
that  this  summer's  drought,  the  very  wet 
spring  and  the  early  frost  constituted 
evidence  to  substantiate  the  theory  that 
this  may  indeed  denote  a  20-year  cycle. 
If  this  is  the  case,  we  can  most  likely 
look  forward  to  another  2  or  3  years  of 
the  bad  weather  we  experienced  this 
year. 

Many  metorologlsts  believe  that  the 
world  is  now  entering  a  long-range  cool- 
Ing-off  period,  which  might  last  for 
centuries. 

Such  a  weather  pattern  would  have  the 
most  far-reactiing  effects  in  the  mon- 
soon lands,  such  as  the  Indian  sub- 
continent and  the  African  Sahel.  It  could 
account  for  the  recent  dry  weather  pat- 
terns in  these  areas  and  for  the  fact  that 
the  Sahara  creeps  southward  1&-20 
miles  every  year. 

If  both  theories  prove  out,  future  agri- 
cultural production  will  undoubtedly  be 
directly  affected  by  the  weather  patterns. 
While  the  United  States  and  other 
middle-latitude  countries  can  expect 
unstable  weather  patterns  with  wet 
periods  alternating  with  dry,  for  the 
majority  of  the  developing  countries  In 
the  monsoon  areas  there  may  be  little 
respite  from  an  increasingly  adverse 
climate.  Ironically,  these  countries,  lack- 
ing our  sophisticated  technology,  are 
most  vulnerable  to  the  forces  of  nature. 

Long-range  bad  weather  conditions 
will  make  developing  nations  increasing- 
ly dependent  on  the  United  States  and 
other  afRuent  countries,  unless  we  ex- 
pand our  technical  assistance  to  these 
coimtrles  now,  so  that  they  can  develop 
a  capacity  to  provide  for  their  own  food 
needs. 

Even  with  our  help,  the  developing 
world  will  not  become  self-sufBcient  over- 
night. And  now  there  is  a  new  emphasis 
on  the  interdependence  of  all  nations  In 
the  struggle  to  preserve  and  make  effi- 
cient use  of  our  resources. 

All  nations  have  a  role  to  play  In  the 
future  of  the  world  economy.  The  United 
States,  as  the  world's  largest  food  sup- 
plier, can  and  should  take  the  lead  by 
taking  steps  to  provide  relief  for  those 
most  in  need.  In  addition  to  increasing 
our  technical  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ing world,  we  must  also  establish  a  food 
reserve  system,  which  would  not  only 
provide  for  the  future  needs  of  other 
countries  who  are  dependent  on  us  for 
food,  but  would  also  serve  as  a  standby 


to  meet  our  own  needs  in  times  of  shotf. 
ages  which  may  occur  from  time  to  time 
due  to  changing  weather  patterns. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  caU  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two  arti- 
cles: "Earth  Seems  To  Be  Cooling  Off 
Again,"  by  Richard  L.  Strout,  In  tb» 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Septemter 
26.  1974:  and  "The  Climate  Has  Beefr 
Changing  In  Ways  That  Bode  HI  for  the 
Immediate  Future  of  World  Food  Sup- 
ply," by  Reld  A.  Bryson  and  John  X. 
Ross,  in  The  Other  Side,  September 
1974.  These  articles  describe  the  his- 
torical aspects  of  world  weather  pattou 
as  well  as  current  global  weather  coodl> 
tlons.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  two  articles  be  printed  In  ths 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlcki 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou^ 
tatoiUowa: 

(From  the  Other  Side,  September  1074) 
The     Climatk     Has     Been     Chancing     1m 
Wats  That   Book   III   rem,  thx   IicMim- 
ATK  Firroax  or  Woklo  Foob  Sttpplt 

(By  Reld  A.  Bryson  and  John  E.  Ross) 
Since  about  1046  the  Northern  Hemlsphai* 
has  been  cooling  irregularly.  In  the  far  north 
Atlantic  the  change  has  been  about  four 
times  as  great  as  the  average  of  the  hemi- 
sphere with  disastrous  results  for  Icelandic 
agriculture.  The  North  Atlantic  Ocean  tt. 
self  has  been  cooling,  and  the  length  of  the 
growing  season  in  England  has  declined  two 
weeks  as  the  QuU  Stream  has  shifted  south- 
ward. The  snow  and  ice  area  of  the  wocM 
dramatlcaUy  Increased  by  an  eighth  in 
1971-72. 

The  magnitude  of  the  temperat\u«  change 
does  not  seem  impressive — half  a  degree  en- 
tlgrade  for  the  hemisphere,  a  whole  dagrw 
fcM*  the  North  Atlantic,  about  two  tli^iwi 
for  Iceland.  But  like  the  fever  thermocaetir 
in  the  bimian,  the  message  of  the  hundnkit 
of  thermometers  stuck  in  the  atmosphere  aad 
the  oceans  is  that  the  homeostatic  metiia- 
nlsms  of  the  atmospheric-ocean  system  an 
out  of  balance. 

Studies  of  climatic  history  teach  us  sev- 
eral lessons:  that  the  climate  has  been  vaM- 
able  even  In  the  10,000  years  of  poat-glacUI 
history;  that  the  climate  nearly  always  shtfti 
from  one  condition  to  another  very  rapidly; 
that  in  a  few  decades  the  world  pattern  ot 
climate  may  change  significantly  then  retain 
the  new  pattern  for  centuries;  and  that  when 
the  high  latitudes  of  the  earth  cool,  the  sub- 
tropical monsoon  rains  fail. 

About  10,800  years  ago  the  Ice  Age  cllmats 
ended.  During  the  post-glacial  period  tbn* 
have  been  significant  changes  every  few  osa- 
turles.  One  of  these  changes  occurred  about 
1,200  AX>.  The  whirl  of  west  winds  about  tfes 
north  pole  had  been  small  while  the  earth 
was  rather  warm  for  three  centuries.  thMi  the 
polar  air  regime  began  to  expand.  Arctic  ice 
cover  increased,  the  barren  grounds  of  the 
subarctic  expanded  and  the  climatic  Bonss 
shifted  southward  a  few  hundred  miles.  Tte 
westerlies  now  flowed  across  the  nortfaan 
United  States  and  mld-Europ>e  more  persist* 
ently  In  summer. 

A  slmUar  change  bad  occtured  about  l,aea 
B.C.  The  Arctic  cooled,  the  westerlies  «t- 
panded  southward,  as  Indicated  by  fossil  soili 
in  Canada  and  pollen  records  in  many  plaeas. 
Closer  to  the  equator  another  regional  phe- 
nomenon occurred.  The  subtropical  high 
pressure  regions  moved  southward.  It  is  these 
high  pressure  regions  that  make  the  gssat 
subtropical  deserts  ot  the  world,  such  as  the 
Sahara.  If  the  subtropical  high  preasuMS 
are  displaced  toward  the  equator,  the  moi^ 
•con  rains  do  not  peoetmte  m  far  Into  titt 
African    and    Asian    ooutlnents,    and    th* 
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iMrtbsm  edfle  of  tb»  monsoon  rfgloiia  bo- 
«ou»  desert.  When  tb«  Aretle  «ool«d  around 
1,000  9X)..  tbs  monsoon  rains  tailed  to  rsadi 
BortbwMt  India.  The  firaslMratsr  Ukss  that 
had  been  there  for  seven  fc*"«"*n'*  years 
tumsd  to  salt  and  drtsd  up.  ttut  Indus  Km« 
pire  that  had  tgmmA  its  fsnns  over  the  region 
for  1,600  years  ooUap—d. 

Today  the  northern  frlnns  of  ths  mon- 
sooo  lands  are  saturated  wnh  psopls.  These 
pofulatlons  have  grown  npiOlj  dunog  the 
last  few  decades  when  warmer  tsmparatures 
In  high  latitudes  prevailed  and  rslUbIs  mon- 
aoon  rains  came.  Kow  tlie  high  istltudss  si* 
cooling,  the  westerlies  are  »»pf"^1lng  south- 
ward, the  subtropical  deserts  ar*  ■btrHrij 
«qustorward.  and  the  moaisoon  rains  do  not 
penetrate  as  far,  on  the  avarag*.  Into  Wsst 
Africa  and  India. 

About  half  otthe  world's  population  lives 
In  the  monsoon  lands  and  perhaps  a  fifth  of 
these  live  In  the  portions  of  AfMea  and  Asia 
thst  seem  to  bs  effected  by  the  monsoon 
rstnat — and  that  Is  betwssn  800  and  400 
Billion  people.  By  and  largv  they  «rs  ttis 
kongry  people  at  the  world  atoeedy. 

la  middle  Utttudea.  In  tb*  breadbaaket  of 
tb*  world— Canada,  the  Unttsd  StatM.  lu- 
n^,  Buasta — ^ttM  pattern  of  «nmmtt«  change 
Is  different.  As  the  westerUaa  expand  during 
coot  periods  of  earth  history,  the  dlstilbutlon 
of  rainfall  and  growing  conditions  ahlfta, 
with  east-west  contrasts  predominating.  But 
tbers  Is  another  characterlstio  of  oool  olftnate 
periods — the  pattern  of  growing  ""n^ltlrmt 
Is  more  unstabla.  A  year,  or  asvwal.  may  be 
wet.  then  there  may  be  a  period  that  Is  dry. 
Long  fine  growing  seasoo»may  be  bitten  by 
early  or  late  frosts. 

In  the  last  few  years  this  pattern  has  re- 
appeared, extremely  wet  springs  and  falls 
hampering  planting  and  harvesting  la  tb* 
midwest,  wet  years  alternating  with  dry  In 
the  southwest  and  high  plains.  Mld-sunun*r 
frosts  reappeared  In  th*  northern  states 
sftsr  many  decades  of  absence. 
The  extreme  weather  pattama  of  1972-1974 

have  touched  all  our  lives  economically 

but  the  poor  have  felt  the  Increased  cost  th* 
most.  The  world-wide  food  production  prob- 
lem of  1072,  highlighted  by  the  masslv* 
Soviet  grain  purchase,  was  not  an  isolated, 
random  phMiomenon.  It  appears  to  be  in  th* 
shape  of  the  future. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Sept.  26. 1974] 

Baxth  Sassfs  To  Bs  CooLnraOrr  Aosiir 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

WASHiNGToir.— About  a  quarter  of  the 
himian  race,  around  one  bOllon  people,  are 
Immediately  and  vltaUy  affected  by  what 
•oologlsts  Increasingly  suspect  la  a  slow  shift 
in  global  climate. 

Karly  frosts  In  North  America,  drouj^t  In 
Siberia,  expansion  of  the  Sahara  Desert  In  the 
Bihel  cannot  all  be  coincidences,  T7.8.  Agri- 
cultural D^artment  weather  experts  surmise 
M  they  post  the  latest  disappointing  estl- 
autes  of  world  grain  crops.  The  e^eat-crop 
wtlmate,  for  example,  released  this  week,  is 
down  8.9  mllUon  tons  from  last  month's. 

Meanwhile,  world  population  is  Increasing 
an  estimated  76  million  a  year. 

Th*  Agricultural  Department's  basic  long- 
term  calculation  is  that  grain  consoeaptlon 
ii  growing  about  1 .4  muuon  tons  a  year  faster 
then  world-grain  production. 

NXW  smNnTCANCB 

Some  agricultural  economists  think  the 
ttends  of  the  early  1970's  are  short  term. 
»fth  a  return  of  food  surpluses  before  long. 
Other  meteorologists  say  sb<»rt-range  ;i~» 
long-range  imfavorable  cyelea  may  be 
ivtuming. 

A  group  of  ai  international  sdentista 
leoently  unanimously  reported  that  "scholars 
tt  climate  change  attest  that  a  new  climate 
Itattem  is  now  emerging  .  . .  the  direction  of 


the  climatic  change  ^nfltrslit*  major  cxop 
failures  almost  certainly  within  the 
decade "  (Intscnatlonal  Fsderatloa  of  In- 
stitutes for  Advanced  Study.  Stockholm. 
June  3,  1974) . 

Drought  in  the  Qreat  Plains  of  the  VS. 
and  Canada  this  summer,  and  In  Bussla  two 
years  ago,  takes  new  rtgnmcance.  Data  on 
climate  has  b««n  avallabl*  tar  a  osntuxy  Indi- 
cating that  two-to-four  year  drought  occurs 
In  th*  Oreet  Plains  at  around  ao-year  Inter- 
vals: m  the  mld-80's  (th*  'a>aBt  Bowl") .  and 
the  mid-60's. 

Such  recurrence  would  shadow  th*  World 
Food  Conference  scheduled  Shortly  in  Bome. 
following  the  earlier  World  Population 
Conference. 

Otvat  Plains  drought  reeuirsnoe  would  all 
but  eliminate  chances  of  rebuilding  depleted 
world  cereal  stocks  and  worsen  the  plight 
of  the  26  percent  of  the  world  population 
who  go  to  bed  hungry  at  night.  They  nimi- 
ber  about  one  billion.  High  food.  fuel,  and 
fertllleer  prices  threaten  them,  and  there 
is  already  starvation  In  parts  of  India. 
LONQ-BAiras  oo<»jiie  ctclb 

Besides  the  sappossd  short-range  30-year 
cjrcle,  some  meteorologists  think  there  is  a 
long-range  cycle  and  that  almost  impercep- 
tibly the  earth  Is  m  a  ooollng-off  stage.  It 
might  ultlmatMy  return  glaolen,  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  hence. 

The  supposed  oooUng  process  may  b*  caus- 
ing a  southward  migration  of  raln-tolnglng 
monsoon  winds.  This  oould  aoooont  for  an 
erratic  dry-weather  pattern  through  the 
Middle  last  to  India,  southern  Asia  and 
northern  China.  The  desert  has  been  ex- 
tending 16  to  20  miles  a  year  In  the  sub- 
Sahara  region. 

President  Ford  reminded  the  XTtt,  Sept.  18, 
that  th*  TJS.,  heretofore,  has  provided  hun- 
gry nattons  with  food.  BtatlatleaUy,  America 
supplied  $20  bllUcm  worth  to  needy  countries 
under  Public  Law  480.  th*  Food  and  Peae* 
program.  Mow  the  grain  reservoir  is  empty. 
Tet  world  population  stUl  grows. 

aUSSIA  DZLATS  rosacAST 

Russia  holds  back  crop  forecasts.  In  1972 
grain  production  declined  18  to  M  peroent 
below  1971.  The  UJBSJt.  pnrrtisanrt  28  mil- 
lion tons  abroad,  the  blggeat  food  Import 
In  history.  Soviet  secrecy  makes  world  plan- 
ning difficult. 

Last  Fsbruary  US.  Agtleultur*  Smstetary 
Earl  L.  Bntz  told  a  skeptical  Joint  Reonomlc 
Committee  that  food  prices  would  level  off 
by  midyear  and  that  a  ahortage  would  be 
averted.  But  weather  lnterv8n*d. 

A  study  of  temperature  changes  In  Iceland, 
based  on  glacial  studies.  Indicate*  a  gradual 
cooling  over  10  centuries  until  about  1000, 
when  there  was  a  Sharp  ris*  followed  by  an 
oqually  abrupt  drt^.  Dr.  Reld  Bryson,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  reports. 

He  argues  that  th*  ehlUllig  In  tti*  entire 
Northern  Hemisphere,  beginning  several  dec- 
ades ago,  intenstfled  the  westerly  flow  of  air 
In  mldlatltudes  and  drove  the  monsoons 
southward. 

Some  students  think  that  man  Is  altering 
ellmate,  too,  by  environmental  changes. 


MLALNUTUITION  STRIKES 
MILLIONS     . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  estimated  that  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  all  yeitfly  deaths  in  the  world 
strike  children  under  tbe  age  of  5  who 
sufTer  from  the  combined  effects  of  In- 
fection and  malmitrltlon.  About  1  bil- 
li(Hi  people  in  the  woiid  may  now  be 
victims  of  malnutrition,  and  the  effects 
are  most  serious  aaumg  the  youdg. 

In  a  country  Ifice  RangTartfsh,  where 


since  the  summer  floods  many  people 
eat  as  infrequently  as  once  every  3  days, 
extended  periods  of  hunger  are  a  n^aior 
cause  of  malnutijtion.  Prol<»iged  severe 
malnutrition  ultimately  leads  to  starva- 
tion, and  death.  For  mlllicms  of  children 
who  barely  escape  starvation,  malnutri- 
tion at  least  stimts  both  mental  and 
physical  growth,  sentencing  them  to  a 
life  of  handidU). 

Unfortunately,  severe  malnuteltlon 
seldom  occurs  alone.  It  often  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  disease.  ]^  lowering  a 
child's  resistance  to  infectlcm,  be  is  not 
only  more  likely  to  become  diseased  but^ 
lacking  strength  as  well  as  many  essen- 
tial dlseaae-flghtlng  mechanisms,  his 
body  will  also  find  it  much  mote  dif- 
ficult to  overcome  any  disease  he  has 
contracted.  Thus,  a  normal  childhood 
disease  like  measles,  usually  of  little 
consequence  to  a  healttiy  child,  kills 
many  children  in  the  underdeveloped 
coimtries  each  year.  Disease  in  these 
parts  of  the  world  Is  virtually  s^- 
perpetuating. 

The  causes  of  malnutritdon  today  are 
manifold.  Bad  weather  has  been  largely 
responsible  in  recent  years.  While  chang- 
ing weather  patterns  are  affecting  all 
parts  of  the  world,  recent  floods  and 
drought  have  by  far  hit  the  poor  coun- 
tries the  hardest.  The  burdens  of  infla- 
tion in  food,  energy  and  fortillcer  costs 
and  the  ever-expanding  world  popula- 
tion are  also  heaviest  in  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  malnu- 
trition increasing  idl  over  the  develop- 
ing world  this  year,  and  it  is  expected 
that  conditions  will  be  further  aggra- 
vated unles  some  positive  action  is  taken 
immediately.  We  know  the  effects  of 
malnutrition.  We  know  that  the  threat 
of  widespread  famine  is  spreading  over 
our  globe.  Every  day  we  read  of  new 
manifestations  of  the  world  food  crisis. 
And  yet  we  still  have  no  policy  which 
addresses  itself  to  these  grave  problems. 
We  continue  to  take  for  granted  our 
most  precious  commodity,  food,  as  we  do 
so  many  of  our  valuable  natural  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  consistently 
"urged  consideration  of  a  food  policy 
which  would  plan  for  the  immediate  and 
future  needs  of  all  our  world's  people. 
How  many  must  die  before  we  will 
begin  to  dononstrate  some  compassion 
for  our  fellow  man?  If  the  world's  chil- 
dren lack  the  necessary  nourishment  for 
taU  physical  and  mental  development, 
the  effects  on  future  generations  may  be 
more  devastating  than  we  can  possibly 
contemplate. , 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  two  arti- 
cles which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  October  6:  "Malnutrition  Is 
Up  Sharply  Among  World's  Children," 
by  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.;  and  "Two 
Forms  of  Malnutrition  Worry  World 
Health  Experts."  Both  of  these  articles 
serve  to  focus  our  attention  on  present 
conditions  in  the  developing  world, 
stressing  the  causes  and  effects  of  severe 
malnutrition.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  articles  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORD. 

Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
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of  the  world  ar* 
wo  aertoiu  forma 

And    maxMnms. 
1  3  ttM  UvM  sad 


wett  ordered  to  be  printef  In  the  Rscoro, 
istdaovs 

tJ+om  the  New  Tork  Xim  m,  Oct.  8,  19741 
Two  Foius  or  MAUniTftTioif  Wout 
Would  Hx&ltb 

WASBoroTON. — Public       liealth       ezperta 
wDTTled    about   the    conset  oencee   of   food 
ahort«8«8  In  several  reglon4 
PArticvIarly  oonoemed  over 
of  malnutrition. 

Tbeae  axe  kwashiorkor 
Both  aiw  awloua  thre«ta 
future  weU-belng  of  yotuif   rfiiMfTi 

Kwashiorkor,  la  a  M  rlous  abortage 
of  protein.  It  la  most  Ilkel  to  occur  after 
weaning  if  the  infanfa  i  >Ud  food  lacks 
enough  good  protein.  7%ls  severe  protein- 
deficiency  malnutrition  eai  occur  even  If 
the  chUd'a  diet  gives  a  closelp  adequate  total 
of  calories.  T 

The  other  type,  maraamua  tends  to  come 
earlier  In  life.  It  stems  from  an  over-aU  lack 
of  good  food — ^protein  and  evteythlng  else  It 
la  reaUy  partial  atarvatton.    [ 

Kwashiorkor,  Marasmus  ajid  mlztuna  of 
the  two  all  stem  from  vlolatkms  ot  the  body's 
basic  ftood  economy.  TX>  '*'«y'*«in  health,  a 
person  must  consume  enough  protein  to 
build  and  rebuild  tissues  ind  other  vital 
body  constituents.  The  peaion  must  *lff^ 
consume  enough  food— pritetn,  carbohy- 
drate or  fat — to  provide  thelBnergy  Is  meas- 
ured In  calorlee,  which  arejreaUy  units  of 
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In  short,  the  living  body  1  tust  m>int^tT|  f^ 
balance  in  energy,  protem  i  od  other  nutn- 
•nts,  taking  In  as  much  of  e  «h  as  It  uses  In 
the  pro  ceases  of  life.  When  c  iitgo  persistent- 
ly exceeds  Intake,  the  bod;  must  start  de- 
vouring its  own  substance. 

A  person  cannot  indulge  1 1  deficit  financ- 
ing of  his  body's  basic  nutrl  lonal  budget  for 
long  without  harm.  Too  11  tie  food  brings 
hunger  almost  Immedlatelj  and  then 
nutrition,  if  the  abortage  »ntlnuea;  ultl 
mately,  there  la  starvation  i  nd  death. 

Malnutrition  can  take  many 
forms  and  different  degree) 
die  of  severe  malnutrition 
aarlly  starving.  Prolonged  1  ick  of  just  the 
nutrient  vitamin  C,  for  exa  nple,  can  result 
In  death  from  scurvy  evei  If  the  victim 
continues  to  get  a  reaaoi  ably  abxindant 
supply  of  other  nutrients    uid  calories. 

The  human  body  canncv  make  its  c 
vit&mln  C,  although  the  ni  trlent  Is  widely 
avaUable  in  citrus  fruits,  j  atatoes  and  to- 
matoes. When  the  human  is  upplles  dwindle 
to  the  critical  point,  the  d  flclt  affecta  the 
whole  body  almost  c«U-by-«  »ll.  The  vitamin 
Is  thought  to  play  a  role  In  lectron  transfer 
within  cells.  It  faclUtates  t  •  absorption  of 
iron  from  food. 

surptmn  comtacmr 

On  the  larger  scale,  vltaml  » 
tain  the  integrity  of  connectje 
and    teeth.   When    the 
capillaries  are  weakened 
Ing  is  likely  to  result 

Tet  all  of  these  lU  effects 
in  the  normal  person,  by 
Vitamin  C  a  day— a  dose 
a  fifth  of  the  weight  of  a 
Ublet. 

The  vitamin  C  case  Is 
many  examples  In  the  huge 
tritlon.  Comparable  lack  of 
lead  to  death  from  beriberi, 
can  cause  anemia.  Lack  of 
woman's  pregnancy  can  put 
of  cretinism— dwarfed  in  ^ 
seriously  retarded  mentally. 

In    its    broadest    of    a 
covers  the  whole  gamut  of 
too  much  food -causing  o 
concomitant  health  ~ 
the   situation    in    which    thi 
body  consumes  as  much  of  . 
as  it  can,  then  dies  when  It 

Experience  of  the  Dutch 
famine  they  suffered   m 
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World  War  n  showed  that  people  began  to 
die  of  starvation  when  they  lost  roughly  a 
third  of  normal  body  weight.  When  the  loas 
reached  40  per  cent,  death  waa  almost  Inevl- 
Uble. 

[From  the  Mew  York  Times,  Oct.  6, 1974] 

MAurDTanxoN  Is  Ur  Bkasplt  Amowq 

WoBLO's  Chujaxn 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

WASRzifOTON,  October  5. — In  parts  of  rural 

Bangladesh,   during   relatively   good    times. 

villagers  hope  to  eat  one  meal  a  day.  This 

year,  during  the  aftermath  of  the  summer 

fioods.  many  of  them  were  eating  only  once 

every  other  day,  sometimes  only  one*  In 

every  three. 

An  authority  on  world  malnutrition,  Dr. 
Nevln  8.  Scrimshaw,  cited  these  grim  figures 
recently  to  put  In  human  terms  the  Impact 
of  hunger  in  1074. 

TtM  consequence  of  prolonged  hunger  Is 
malnutrition.  It  Is  widespread  in  the  under- 
developed world.  It  appears  to  be  getting 
worse.  It  hits  chlldrsn  hardest,  kllimg  many 
and  stunung  the  growth  of  many  others  both 
maotally  and  physically  so  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  handicapped  for  life 

Since  early  this  year,  nutritionists  say, 
there  have  been  sharp  Increases  In  serious 
malnutrition  among  young  children  in  many 
regions,  notobly  Barbados.  Quatemala. 
Bangladesh.  Thailand  and  India. 

Tbitn  are  no  good  global  figures  on  malnu- 
trition and  never  have  been,  but  some  experts 
estimate  that  a  billion  or  more  people  suffer 
from  It  during  at  least  part  of  the  year.  That 
means  that  almost  a  third  of  the  hmnan 
race  are  suffering  today  from  hunger  and  Its 
consequences. 

Malnutrition  and  Its  ultimate  form — 
starvation — are  the  real  causes  of  world  con- 
cern over  the  teetering  balance  between 
food  supplies  and  population  across  the 
globe. 

Real  progress  against  malnutrition  has 
been  made  during  the  last  two  decades.  But 
some  specialists.  Including  Dr.  Scrimshaw, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Nutrition  and 
Food  Scisnce  at  Massaetausette  Institute  of 
Technology,  say  there  has  been  a  aharp  turn 
for  the  worse  In  recent  months. 

Among  the  underlying  cauaes  are  bad 
weather,  infiatlon  In  energy  and  food  costs 
and  the  inexorable  growth  of  world  popula- 
tion. Blslng  petroleum  prices  have  sent  the 
coste  of  fertiliser  and  transportetlon  up, 
too,  blunting  the  promise  of  the  "green  revo- 
lution." 

HAzaaos  or  wxathxb 

Floods,  droughte  and  other  anomalies  of 
weather  have  hurt  crops  in  some  of  the 
world's  main  food  producing  regions  and 
In  other  places  where  shortage  can  be  least 
tolerated. 

Nations  that  m>pear  to  be  particularly  hard 
hit  Include  lodla,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  the 
sub-Saharan  countrlaa  of  Africa,  Indonesia 
and  parte  of  several  Latin  American  coim- 
trlea. 

It  has  bean  estimated  that  roughly  16  mil- 
lion children  a  year  die  before  the  aga  ot  8 
ot  the  oombmed  effecte  of  Infection  and  mal- 
nutrition. This  annual  toU  reprssente  a 
quarter  of  aU  the  daatbs  In  the  world. 

Some  experte  believe  virtually  an  of  the 
children  bom  to  poor  parente  in  the  under- 
developed nations  have  some  degree  of  mal- 
nutrition at  one  time  or  another.  For  mil- 
lions the  malnutrition  Is  severe. 

The  human  tragedy  of  this  u  clear  to  any- 
one Who  has  ew  sean  the  staring,  apathetic 
eyes,  matoh-atlok  Umba  and  swollen  belly  of 
a  seriously  malnoorlsliad  cbUd.  The  whcAe 
social  an«  aonnomlft  coat  is  harder  to  grasp, 
but  no  lass  tragic. 

Zn  adults,  malnutrition  can  ruin  health 
and  produetmtr.  in  •  olUld  it  can  aU  but 
foredose  the  futuza.  Hie  wotld  malnutrition 
covers  many  poaribls  deficits,  sometimes 
slaiply  too  Uttla  food  of  any  kind,  sometimes 


tSia  lack  ot  certain  erudal  nutrlsnte.  Ttk  itf 
suits  can  vary  too— aitemla  and  ^>atihy,''flr 
deformed  bonea.  or  stunttng  at  p^wth  ^ 
both  mind  and  body.  Whan  prolonged  aai 
drattie  enough,  malnutrition  beeomea  stw^ 
vation — a  word  thai  Heads  no  definition. 

m  rsgloDa  whara  malnutrition  la  i 
Dr.  Scrimshaw  observed  during  a  rocMit 
torvlffw,  laborart  often  have  to  be  giTan  taaki 
that  take  only  two  or  three  hours  a  dsf. 
Men  and  women  cant  wcn-k  longar  oo  tti 
calcrlss  their  maagar  diet  provldea.  This  lack 
of  productivity  tends  to  be  self-perx>etuat* 
Ing.  The  person  who  can  work  only  a  fe# 
hours  a  day  cant  earn  enough  to  buy  1^ 
food  that  would  make  a  longer  work  day  pS 
stbla.'  Xvan  whan  the  malnutrition  rafliolft 
primarily  deprivation  of  carteto  spselfla 
nutnente  rather  than  overCU  lack  of  food, 
the  loss  of  productivity  can  be  drastic. 

arrauia  ox  xmcmfCT  j^i 

A  field  study  in  Indonsala  last  year,  apaaif 
sosad  by  ths  World  Bank,  showed  a  stra^ 
correlation  between  iron-defideney  »w*«»tia 
and  reduced  take-home  pay  among  rultMt 
toppers.  The  study,  by  sdentisto  at  Mi:r, 
showed  a  38  per  cent  rise  to  income  wtaia 
the  rubber  workers  were  fed  extra  Iron  ta 
correct  the  anemia. 

Malnutrition  U  bad  enorigh  by  itself,  but 
It  almost  never  occurs  alone.  The  malnooN 
lahad  person  is  more  likely  than  a  wtfk 
nourlahed  American  children  from  infaa> 
tton— and  the  infection  will  probably  bs 
woraa.  Measles  is  not  atfn  a  thrsat  to 
well-nourlahad  American  children.  In  plaass 
such  as  Africa,  where  malnutntloa  is  a  oou- 
m<Mi  childhood  experience,  measles  is  a  kinar. 

Furthermore,  repeated  bouto  of  Infectloa 
pan  Intensify  and  aggravate  malnutrttlML 
When  a  malnoorlabed  Infant  develops  dlar^ 
rhea — often  a  oomMnad  effect  of  too  maa» 
germs  and  too  little  food — the  mother  ia> 
sponds  by  withholding  scdld  food.  When  tts 
only  alternative  Is  a  thin  gruel  of  UtUe  nuM^ 
tlve  value  the  malnutrition  Inevitably  gels 


In  many  poverty-stricken  regions  of  tin 
world.  Infant  diarrhea  and  respiratory  Infse* 
tlons  In  the  young  are  among  the  toadtng 
over-all  cauaes  of  death.  Many  «q>erto  agns 
that  this  toll  Is  as  high  as  It  Is  prtmarOf 
because  of  malnutrition. 

While  malnxrtrttton  can  be  dlsastrooA  al 
any  age.  health  workers  concerned  with  iAm  ' 
problem  are  most  alarmed  about  the  effects 
on  ohlldren  and  pregnant  womSn.  The  alsm 
Is  over  thoee  who  survive  as  much  as  over 
those  who  die. 

The  combined  assault  of  poverty  and  tti 
social  deprivations  along  with  the  lack  at 
good  nutrition,  both  before  and  after  birtk^ 
can  leave  a  vonnjt  child  nermonentlv  handi- 
capped virtually  from  the  start  of  life.  For 
at  least  10  years,  evldmce  has  been  accumu- 
lating that  Infanta  thus  deprived  may  grow 
up  with  permanent  mental  aa  well  as  phyri« 
cal  handicaps. 

nroxafliwa  trssat  rontsxxif 

••The  world  is  producing  llterany  hundrsdi 
of  thousands  «r  children  Who  wOl  be  at  fl* 
of  poor  mental  development  later  on."  said 
Dr.  Myron  Wlntek,  who  has  done  nlonesrinff 
studisa  OB  the  sfliseta  at  malnutrttlaB  on  the 
devoioping  mind  and  brain. 

rrhasa  are  the  vary  conntxies  that  are  ub« 
derdevelooed  and  can  least  afford  to  liava 
many  of  their  30-year-oIds  retarded  90  yaan 
ffo*n  now."  he  said.  Dr.  WlnlOk  Is  dtiaelov 
of  the  Instltuto  of  Roman  ITutrltlon  at  a»> 
turabla  university's  Ocdiegs  of  FhyslclaM 
and  Sunteons. 

The  same  worrv  has  been  expressed  f^ 
oentlv  bv  many  experte.  including  Dr.  SerlB* 
Shaw  of  M  I.T. 

"We  will  see  an  Increasing  threat  to  ttw 
pODulatlon  on  which  the  devdoplng  coubo 
trlea  will  deoend  to  bring  them  Into  tht 
modem  age,"  he  said. 

That  la  a  factor  of  utmost  ounosin  ta 
health  selentlste:  Today's  malnutrition  nay    ' 
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slreMy  be  shackling  tomorrow's  generation 
cf  adults. 

Part  of  the  evidence  for  this  lies  In  the 
a«y  the  human  brain  develops.  There  are 
two  relatively  distinct  key  periods  In  Ite 
growth.  The  first  of  these  Is  a  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  nerve  cells  coming  during  the 
■scond  trimester  of  pregnancy — ^months 
three- through-six. 

The  second  key  phase  extends  through  the 
first  two  years  of  a  child's  life.  During  this 
Irtisse,  according  to  Dr.  Merrill  8.  Read,  of 
the  National  Institute  of  ChUd  Health  and 
Human  Development,  comes  major  growth 
of  the  brain's  non-nerve  cells  and  of  the 
iatricate  multiple  connections  between  c^ls. 

This  latter  phase  is  particularly  Important 
to  human  mental  performance.  Dr.  Read 
said  m  a  sxirvey  report  on  the  eflfecta  of  mal- 
nutrition on  learning. 

It  had  once  been  thought  that  the  human 
fetus  was  almost  entirely  protected  against 
malnutrition  while  still  in  the  womb  and 
ibat  the  Infant  oould  recover  eatlstactorily 
tmm  even  severe  temporary  lack  of  nouilah- 
ment.  Today,  both  of  these  views  seem  overly 
opUmistlc.  A  malnourished  mother  may  not 
be  able  to  give  the  fetus  the  optimum  nutri- 
tion that  It  needs.  The  Infant  lacking  proper 
food  during  early  critical  stagss  may  never 
recover  completely. 

There  are  at  least  throe  ways  in  which 
early  malnutrition  can  permanently  stigma- 
tize its  victims,  Drs.  Read.  Wlnlck  and  othen 
agree.  Evidence  from  humans  and  animals 
■hows  that  malnutrition  at  key  times  early 
In  growth  may  affect  the  development  of  the 
brain  so  as  to  Impair  learning  ability.  The 
second  and  third  factors  appear  to  be  as 
much  social  and  behavioral  as  physical.  The 
seriously  malnourished  baby  tends  to  be 
i^Mthetlc,  leas  demanding  of  attention  from 
its  mother — and  therefore  getting  less.  The 
result  Is  likely  to  be  further  malnutrition 
and  withdrawal  mto  a  bleak  empty  world  of 
Its  own.  It's  a  situation  that  tends  to  per- 
petuate Itself  among  the  survivors  with  later 
changes  in  personality  and  behavior  that 
may  Interfere  with  learning  and  almost 
everything  else. 

Experlmenta  with  nonhimoan  primates 
have  shown  that  severe  malnutrition  In  the 
young  results  in  emotional  problems  and 
difficulty  in  adapting  to  change  later  on. 

From  long  studies  of  deprived  children  in 
Latin  America  and  Cambridge,  Mass..  Dr. 
Emesto  Pollltt  of  M.I.T.  has  concluded  that 
the  victims  of  early  malnutrition  Inhabit  a 
world  virtually  separate  from  the  more  for- 
tunate, and  that  food  alone  would  hardly 
suffice  to  bridge  the  gap. 

Yet,  for  millions,  enough  food  seems  to 
be  getting  more  and  more  out  of  reach. 

A   SUMMAKT    OF  COKDITIONS 

In  oversimplified  summary,  this  Is  the 
picture  several  speclaliste  have  drawn 
recently: 

In  poor  areas  of  the  world,  Infiatlon  In  both 
human  numbers  and  the  cost  of  everything 
it  driving  riu'al  people  off  the  land  and  into 
appalling  dty  slums.  Work  is  scarce  and 
government  dole  of  food  offers  the  only  hope 
of  survival.  In  this  natural  breeding  ground 
for  malnutrition,  Infants  are  further  com- 
promised because  their  mothers  can't  both 
breast-feed  and  look  for  work. 

In  city  after  city  In  countries  where  hunger 
Is  already  a  problem  there  seems  to  be  a  trend 
away  from  breast  feeding.  Nutrl tlonlste  are 
concerned  because  they  see  evidence  that  It 
Is  reflected  in  serious  malnutrition  at  the 
age  when  the  baby  Is  most  likely  to  suffer 
Irreparable  damage.  The  reason  is  that  the 
infants  often  get  their  substitute  food  under 
^msanltary  conditions  and  the  formula  food 
Itself  is  often  watered  down  to  save  the 
family  money. 

"It's  too  diluted  to  do  any  good,"  one 
doctor  said,  "but  It  stlU  looks  white." 

Some  nutritionlste  say  a  major  aggravation 
of  the  problem  Is  the  tendency  of  some  poor 
mothers  to  abandon  breast  feeding  In  emula- 


tion of  more  prosperoijs  women — ^but  without 
the  resources  or  knowledge  to  provide  their 
babies  with  adequate  substitute  nutrition. 

The  result,  all  too  commonly,  is  a  grave 
type  of  malnutrition  called  marasmus.  It 
resulto  from  a  prolonged  deficit  In  total 
food — ^too  ttm  calories,  too  little  protein,  too 
little  of  everything  else  that  is  Important  tn 
food. 

Dr.  Wlnlck  said  marasmus  in  the  very 
young  la  particularly  dangerous  because  it 
hite  during  a  stag«  of  development  when  the 
risk  of  permanent  brain  damage  Is  probably 
greatest.  Dr.  Joe  Wray.  a  pediatrician  who  has 
worked  in  community  health  projecte  In 
many  parte  of  the  world  as  a  field  staff  officer 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  says  he  has 
been  appalled  by  the  extent  of  urban  mal- 
nutrition. 

Rls  most  recent  assignment  was  several 
years  in  Thailand.  There  he  said,  breast  feed- 
ing was  still  the  custom  \n  rural  families. 
Malnutrition  was  neither  common  nor  often 


severe. 


OVER    HALF    MALNOtralSHED 


Dr.  Wray  said  that  when  he  left  Bangkok 
earlier  this  year,  the  drift  away  from  breast 
feeding  was  so  strong  that  most  women  were 
no  longer  doing  it  after  the  first  six  months. 
In  the  urban  slums  of  that  city,  be  said,  well 
over  half  of  the  babies  were  malnourished 
and  as  many  as  16  per  cent  suffered  from 
marasmus.  He  suspecte  that  the  same  thing 
would  be  found  in  many  of  the  other  big 
cities  of  Asia. 

Dr.  P.  James  Iievinson,  director  of  M.I.T.'s 
International  Nutrition  Planning  program, 
called  the  lack  of  breast  feeding  among  the 
poor  "a  dreadful  syndrome"  that  Is  having 
effecte  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  evidence  of  mal- 
nutrition m  various  regions  of  the  world, 
there  are  few  notable  exceptions. 

Dr.  Oeorglo  Sollmano,  head  of  the  nutri- 
tion programs  tmder  the  AUande  regime  In 
Chile,  said  his  country  had  made  significant 
progress  against  Infant  malnutrition  by  in- 
tensive programs  of  giving  milk  supplemente 
to  poor  women  and  children,  together  with 
a  large-scale  public  health  education  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Sollmano,  who  is  now  at  MJ.T.,  said 
the  program  began  before  the  Allende  re- 
gime but  was  accentuated  during  his  presi- 
dency. Infant  and  maternal  death  rates  have 
declined  In  Chile  in  recent  years,  he  said, 
partly  under  the  Impact  of  the  long-term 
policy. 

CKWA  visrroas  impxxssed 

Others  familiar  with  the  situation  in 
Chile  said  the  present  regime  was  continu- 
ing to  follow  a  strong  nutrition  policy  under 
th  direction  of  Dr.  Fernando  Monckenberg, 
an  internationally  known  scientist. 

Several  nutrltlonlste  and  experte  in  child 
health  have  been  surprised  and  much  Im- 
preesed  by  the  lack  of  visible  malnutrition  In 
mainland  China.  Evidence  of  severe  and 
widespread  malnutrition  would  not  be  easy 
to  hide  from  the  visitors'  expert  eyes.  Many 
who  have  been  to  China  believe  she  has  in- 
deed managed  to  provide  adequate  food  for 
her  800  million  people.  Visitors  to  North 
Vietnam  In  recent  years  have  reported  much 
the  same  thing. 

Dacadaa  ago,  China  and  Indochina  had 
the  reputatton  of  being  the  traditional 
home  of  periodic  famines.  Today,  in  much 
of  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia,  malnutrition 
Is  widespread,  some  experte  say. 

As  Lester  B.  Brown  of  the  Overseas  De- 
velopment Council  notes  In  a  new  book. 
"By  Bread  Alone,"  to  be  published  this  faU 
by  Praeger,  neither  malnutrition  nor  famine 
la  anything  new  to  the  human  race.  Mil- 
lions died  of  famine  In  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  early  ntoeteen-thlrtlee;  millions 
died  In  Ireland  during  the  potato  famine  of 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

In  1948  floods  destroyed  the  rice  crop  In 
West  Bengal,  India,  causing  a  famine  In 
which  some  two  to  four  million  died. 


There  have  been  smaller  famines  since 
World  War  n  In  various  parte  of  the  world 
and  one  case  In  which  a  large-scale  threat- 
ened famine  was  avoided  In  India  because  of 
food  ^d  shlpmento  made  largely  on  Ameri- 
can initiative. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  has  devoted  much  time 
and  energy  to  warning  of  w(»'ld  food  prob- 
lems said  India  might  have  e]Q>erlenced  one 
of  the  worst  famines  In  history  In  the  mid 
sixties  had  it  not  been  for  the  nearly  10  mil- 
lion tons  of  food  aid  shipped  in  during  two 
successive  years. 

ikdia's  mcES  IS  vast 

Observers  say  it  appears  that  India  may 
need  several  million  tons  of  food  aid  this 
year,  possibly  as  much  as  their  annual  needs 
for  aid  during  the  episode  of  the  mid  sixties. 
But  this  year,  one  American  nutritionist  said, 
we  don't  have  the  surpluses  to  send  them. 

Some  of  the  great  famines  of  history  have 
devastated  whole  countries  or  regions,  threat- 
ening almost  everyone  when  food  supplies 
ran  out.  In  his  new  book,  Mr.  Brown  worries 
about  subtly  different  famines  that  may  con- 
front today's  world.  The  modem  version,  in- 
fluenced by  population  pressure  and  rising 
prices,  could  affect  primarily  the  poor,  leav- 
ing the  affluent,  even  In  poor  nations,  largely 
untouched. 

"The  modem  version  of  famine  does  not 
usually  confront  the  world  with  dramatic 
photographs  such  as  those  of  the  morning 
ritual  of  collecting  bodies  In  Calcutta  during 
the  Bengal  famine  of  1943,"  he  said,  "but  It 
Is  no  less  real  In  the  human  toll  It  takes.  Re- 
porte  In  1974  of  rising  rates  of  nutrition- 
related  deaths  in  several  poor  coimtries  un- 
derscore the  need  for  closer  attention  to  this 
ominous  trend."  In  a  recent  conversation. 
Dr.  Wray  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  also 
underscored  the  ominous  look  of  things  to- 
day, particularly  in  the  urban  slums  of  major 
Asian  cities. 


INFLATION  AND  OIL:  A  GLOBAL 
AGENDA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Leonard  Silk  describes  in  sharp  and  clear 
terms  the  intemationsJ  scope  of  the  eco- 
nomic crisis: 

From  Topeka  to  Tokyo,  from  the  North 
Cape  to  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  everybody 
knows  it  and  feels  It:  The  world  economy  la 
In  deep  trouble,  and  the  name  of  the  trouble 
is  Infiatlon. 

The  fundamental  problem  confronting 
finance  ministers  attending  the  recent 
annual  meetings  of  the  .ntematlonal 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  was 
how  to  stop  inflation  without  adopting 
cures,  such  as  deflation  and  mass  imem- 
ployment,  that  are  worse  than  the 
disesise. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  much  vacil- 
lating among  the  leaders  of  IMF,  the 
World  Bank  and  here  at  home  toward  the 
steps  that  must  be  initiated  to  solve  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  financial  re- 
serves of  a  handful  of  oil  producing  na- 
tions, and  their  profound  ImplicaticHis. 

It  is  essential  that  steps  be  taken  with- 
out delay  to  address  the  urgent  problem 
of  major  capital  flows  in  and  out  of  world 
money  markets  on  a  moment's  notice,  re- 
sulting from  investments  by  the  oil  ex- 
porting nations  of  their  sharply  increased 
profits.  A  primary  requirement  right  now 
Is  to  track  as  accurately  as  possible  this 
swift  current  of  petroldollau^.  This  would 
be  an  Immediate  function  of  the  Petro- 
dollar Task  Force  which  I  have  strongly 
urged  President  Ford  to  establish  in  the 
executive  branch. 
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The  time  has  come  for  the  affluent 
Industrial  countries  ara  the  develop- 
ing nations  to  work  together  in  ad- 
drefifiing  their  commoiH  financial  and 
energy  resource  needs,  and  In  achieving 
agreement  with  OPEC  nfltlooa  on  meas- 
ures to  stabilize  the  worB  eccmomy. 

Leonard  Silk's  article  entitled  "The 
Global  Level:  Talk  of  Ini  atlon  and  Oil." 
Is  an  excellent  explanatl  tn  of  our  need 
for  united  leadership.  N  r.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  t  lat  this  article 
be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  object  }n,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
••follows: 

(Prom  th«  New  York  TlnU  i.  Oct.  6.  1074 1 
TBS  Olobal  Lzm.:  Talk  at  Imtlation  and 

On. — UKTrro   States   and    Wo«ld   LxAona 

Seek  Elttsivb  Answers  to  Common  Pkob- 

LBMB 

(By  Leonard  8t  t) 
Washington. — Prom  Top<  ka  to  Tokyo, 
from  the  North  Cape  to  th<  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,  everybody  knows  It  ai  d  feels  It:  The 
world  economy  Is  In  deep  t  ouble,  and  the 
name  of  that  trouble  Is  Uifla  Ion. 

This  past  week  In  Washing  on.  hard  on  the 
heels  of  President  Ford's  sui  mlt  conference 
on  the  ills  of  the  American  e  onomy,  the  top 
financial  officials  of  124  natli  ns  gathered  for 
their  own  exercise  In  sumn  Itry  at  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  Intei  latlonal  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  World  I  ank. 

Minister  after  minister  In  'elghed  against 
Inflation,  none  more  omln(  usly  than  did 
Hans  Apel,  the  finance  mlnlsl  er  of  West  Ger- 
many. 

"Never  In  the  three  decad  is  of  the  Pund 
and  the  Bank  has  Inflation  p«  led  a  more  uni- 
versal threat  to  the  world's  «  snomlc  and  so- 
cial system."  he  said.  "We  (  re.  Indeed,  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  Infli  don  endangers 
the  well-being  of  mankind.  \  Iconomlc  prog- 
ress and  democracy  depend  on  social  Jus- 
tice." 

But  the  problem  plaguing  this  meeting — 
as  It  did  President  Ford's  su  amlt — was  how 
to  stop  Inflation  without  doptlng  cures, 
such  as  deflation  and  mass  memployment, 
that  are  worse  than  the  dlse  se. 

Some  financial  leaders  her  were  prepared 
to  accept  a  slowdown  In  ecoz  >mlc  growth  as 
the  necessary  means  of  che  king  Inflation, 
even  If  this  meant  somewha  higher  unem- 
ployment. Others,  however,  already  regard 
the  threat  of  a  cumulative  re<  ssslon — or  even 
depression — as  more  awesome  even  than  con- 
tinuing Inflation.  The  inhibitions  of  fiscal 
and  ntonetary  policy  are  sei  tre. 

VlrtuaUy  all  ministers  hen  recognize  that 
the  people  of  their  countrle!  would  have  to 
adapt  their  expectations  to  q  laoged  circum- 
stances and  their  living  st  ndards  to  the 
higher  co.st  and  tighter  supi  les  of  oil,  food 
and  other  commodities.  In  this  vein,  the 
nUnlster  of  economic  affairs  cmd  finance  of 
Iran,  one  of  the  leaders  of  tie  Organization 
of  Petrolevmi  Exporting  Coultrles.  read  the 
Western  nations  a  stem  lectipre  on  the  need 
for  ending  their  profligate  w( 

"The  Indtistrlal  nations 
according  to  the  minister, 
"that  as  cheap  oil  and  oth< 
are  no  longer  available, 
either  for  a  change  In  life 
be  a  new  experience,  or  an 
with  social  Ills  and  Increase 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  Aryani 
of  Iran,  has  often  warned, 

ties  can  no  longer  hope  to 

high  living  standards.  Theyimust  do  away 
with  the  symptoms  of  ezcwslve  consumo- 
tton.-  1^ 

Not  as  a  form  of  self -abasajwnt  in  the  face 
of  such  moral  censure  but  4s  a  reaponae  to 
the  threat  to  the  world  monelary  system  and 
their  own  economies,  at  leujt  a  few  of  the 
nations  here  are  pressing  f^  precisely  the 


of  living. 

recognize," 

lang  Ansary, 

raw  materials 

situation  calls 

le,  which  would 

^ort  to  do  away 

productivity.  As 

Shahanshah 

iv»  socle- 

Intaln  their 


kind  of  cuts  In  oil  consumption  that  the 
Shah  of  Iran  prMcrttMS. 

Pranoe  has  aliMtdy  announced  •  VlO-bU- 
lion  annual  celling  on  th«  oU  It  wUl  import. 
Its  overt  aim  Is  not  to  tlrlve  down  the  prlee 
of  oU  but  to  conserve  on  foreign  exchange 
last  the  nation  strip  itself  of  its  reawres 
and  go  deeply  Into  debt.  Whether  the  $10- 
biuioa  celling  wlU  require  drastic  cuts  In 
Prench  consumption  or  production  wlU  de- 
pend on  the  future  prloe  of  oil. 

Other  nations  are  consUlarlng  slmUar  cuts. 
Tb*  Austrian  flnaDoe  minister.  Hannea  An- 
droaoh,  said.  "We  must  reduce  our  oU  bUl  by 
oonaerrlng  and  saving  energy  in  every  way 
w»  can."  Mr.  Androach  thinks  this  wlU  mean 
big  change*  In  life  styles  In  his  country.  In- 
cluding raduoed  use  of  automobUaa  and 
sparer  use  of  fuel  tat  home  heating  and 
Industry. 

Be  thinks  It  would  be  foolish,  however,  to 
put  his  country  Into  a  receaslon  as  the  means 
of  aavlDg  money  on  fuel.  "Tou  can't  fight 
this  battle  with  general  fiscal  measures."  he 
said.  "The  fact  that  we  have  high  imemploy- 
ment  wont  cause  the  sheiks  to  reduce  the 
oU  prloa." 

In  fits  and  starts  the  TTzated  States  Is  also 
moving  toward  a  more  drastic  reduction  In 
fuel  consumption.  President  Ford's  speeches 
now  exhort  the  American  people  to  become 
"Inflation  fighters  and  energy  savers."  The 
prliuslpal  United  States  goal  Is  to  drive  down 
the  price  of  oU,  which  It  regards  as  a  greater 
danger  to  the  world  economy,  one  that  could 
have  a  horrendous  polltloal  fallout. 

In  a  secret  session  with  the  foreign  minis- 
ters and  with  the  other  "big  five"  non-Oom- 
munlst  powers — Prance,  West  Qermany,  Brit- 
ain and  Japan — Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  has  sought  to  persuade  others  that 
one  way  to  attack  the  problem  would  be  to 
go  along  with  a  reported  plan  by  the  United 
States  to  cut  oU  consumption  IS  per  cent. 

But  the  other  four  members  of  the  Big 
Five  are  reluctant  to  follow  the  American 
lead.  As  one  Prench  delegate  here  explained 
his  country's  position,  Prance  does  not  want 
a  confrontation  with  the  oU  producers, 
which  It  fears  might  aggravate  problema  of 
both  price  and  supply.  The  Prench  think 
nations  should  conserve  oQ  Individually  for 
balance  of  payments  reasons  but  should  not 
take  Joint  action  that  could  be  seen  as 
adopting  a  hostile  attitude  or  forming  a 
consumers'  cartel.  France  also  objected  to 
the  American  desire  for  a  specified  cut  In 
the  volimie  of  oU  consumption  rather  than 
putting  a  money  limit  on  oU  Imports,  as  It 
did  a  week  ago. 

The  United  States  delegation's  leader  at 
the  Pund  and  Bank  meetings.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  WUllams  F.  Simon,  sounded  re- 
markably calm  and  unaggressive  about  the 
threat  to  the  world  economy  of  the  oU 
cartel  In  contrast  with  the  heavy  thundar 
that  came  earlier  from  President  Ford  in  his 
Detroit  speech  to  the  World  Energy  Con- 
ference and  from  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer at  the  United  Nations.  Foreign  ob- 
servers have  been  quick  to  note  the  con- 
trasts and  seemingly  vacillating  American 
position. 

The  meeting  of  the  IJUJ'.  and  World 
Bank  was  dominated  not  by  tough  talk 
about  the  oU  cartel  but  by  discussions  of 
how  to  live  with  sky-high  oU  prices. 

The  oU  prodiiclng  states  cannot  employ 
at  home,  elthw  through  consumption  or 
Investment,  a  vast  pn^wrtlon  of  the  tens 
and  ultimately  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars they  will  be  getting  for  their  oil.  Pri- 
vate banking  Institutions  that  have  thus 
far  recycled  those  money  flows  now  feel 
very  close  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  to 
handle  such  sums. 

Many  official  channels  are  therefore  be- 
ing explored  to  keep  the  vast  flow  of  petro- 
dollars circulating  in  the  world  economy — 
especially  to  the  deficit  countrlaa  of  the  In- 
dustrial and  developing  world. 
Dalagatea    here    debated    e^>andlng    tha 


I.M.P.'s  elxstlng  oU  faculty— a  gSJl-blllkm 
fimd  called  Wlttevaen  Mark  I.  aft«  its 
founder,  the  I.M.P.  m^nagtwg  dlraetor,  & 
johannaa  Wlttevaen — or  building  a  maeb 
largar  oU  faolUty.  ohrlstanad  Wlttavaw 
Mark  n,  aa  proi>oaad  by  tha  Brltlah  ohanoal« 
lor  of  the  Bxotaeqosr.  Oen:*  s  Haaly. 

Tha  Oerman  finance  minister.  Mr.  Apal, 
alao  otfarad  a  sohame  for  a  "speelallaad  la- 
vestment  Institution,  to  be  oparatad  Jointly 
by  oU  produlcng  and  oU  consuming  coun- 
tries." 

And  Robert  8.  McNamara,  prasldent  of 
tha  W<»>ld  Bank,  Is  eager  to  keep  his  tap 
stltutlon  growing  with  major  infmrt^ns  «f 
petrodollars.  World  Bank  and  I.M.P.  olBclals 
speak  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  thalr  la> 
sUtutlons  holding  the  developed  and  fune- 
tlonlng  as  a  means  of  developing  *«n**tww 
together  and  oC  avoiding  economic  war  ber 
tween  the  oU  producers  and  the  oU  oon- 
Bumara — a  conflict  in  which  they  fear  the 
poor  nations  of  AfMca.  Latin  America  and 
Asia  would  ba  serious  casualtlas. 

At  this  point  the  developing  nations  saam 
to  be  throwing  their  lot  tn  with  the  Araka, 
Iranians  and  other  oU-exporting  ti*h«ih 
Some  observers  here  regard  this  poaltloa  aa 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  their  anticolonlal  aad 
antl-Weet«m  emotions.  Othera  believe  it  r»- 
flects  a  shrewd  appraisal  on  their  part  of 
their  own  economic  needs  and  of  tha  ablft 
of  financial  power  to  the  Middle  Xast. 

But  not  aU  the  developing  nattona  an  of 
the  same  view.  Some  repreaantativaa  of 
AfMcan  atatea  here  are  deaparata  over  tlw 
crippling  effect  upon  their  economlas  of 
mounting  oU  prices,  and  also  over  tha  rtiraat 
of  himger  and  mass  starvation. 

The  Western  nations  still  have  vast  r^ 
sources  to  deploy.  Indeed,  the  United  States' 
abUity  to  supply  others  with  food  as  well  M 
with  capital  goods,  high  technology  and  maa- 
agerlal  know-how  remain  powerful  oards  ta 
its  hand.  Yet  the  Western  nations  rapreaan^ 
ed  at  these  meetings  seem  flaoeid  and  dov 
to  organixs  '  themselves— or  to  bring  tiMir 
own  Inflations  under  control.  Tb»  drift  t^ 
ward  a  brink  continues,  but  every  one  aftv 
the  past  week's  meetings  seems  at  least  to 
have  a  better  sense  of  Just  how  dangenaa 
the  situation  is. 

The  recycling  devices  are  regarded  by  most 
as  only  a  stopgap  to  help  the  world  get 
through  the  next  year  or  two.  Tha  real  oon- 
frontatlon  anumg  the  allhient  industrial 
ootmtrles.  tha  partly  rich  and  partly  poor  oO- 
produelng  stataa  and  the  wretchedly  poor 
developing  countries  stlU  lias  ahead. 

MeanwhUe.  the  inflation  goes  on — togetbar 
with  the  threat  to  both  Jobs  and  world  trade. 

Like  heart  disease,  the  common  cold  aad 
cancer,  inflation  is  really  a  generic  name  for 
a  compUeated  variety  of  ailments.  Tha  car- 
rent  world  inflation  is  a  particularly  virulent 
strain,  which  the  existence  of  monoply  power, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  oil  producers,  to 
rendering  peculiarly  hard  to  treat. 

The  summitteers,  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, do  not  yet  have  the  answers — ^not  In 
the  practical  sense  that  the  doctors  an 
ready  to  apply  the  cure  and  the  patients  an 
willing  to  accept  it.  Will  a  remedy  come  In 
time,  or  will  nature  be  left  to  take  Its  not 
always  benign  coiirse? 


THE  FXDUNDING  OP  THE  REPUBLIC 
OP  CHINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 

this  date  In  1911,  the  Republic  of  China 
had  its  origins,  bringing  to  the  people  of 
that  ancient  land  the  principles  of  rep- 
resentative government  for  the  first  time. 
Today,  that  Government  which  Is  a  di- 
rect successor  to  the  Sun  Yat-sen  Re- 
public continues  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan. 
While  the  mainland  of  China  Is  under 
the  control  of  the  Communist  govern^ 
ment  which  swept  into  power  during  the 
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ferment  of  the  years  immediately  after 
World  War  II,  Taiwan  still  stands  as  a 
iHilwark  of  freedom  and  (opportunity. 
Indeed,  President  Chltmg  Kai-shek,  him- 
self, who  has  served  his  nation  since  the 
early  days  of  the  republic,  today  symbol- 
izes the  continuity  of  the  Chinese  Quest 
for  ;Creedom  and  Independence. 

In  the  outbreak  63  years  ago  which 
led  to  the  overttirow  of  the  Manchu  Dy- 
oasl^,  the  people  of  China  recognized  the 
need  for  participation  In  their  Govern- 
ment. While  their  history  through  the 
centuries  was  one  of  cxiltnral  develop- 
ment, the  national  goal  of  representa- 
tive government  was  establisbed  In  1011. 
as  the  ultimate  policy  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

The  history  of  China  since  that  date 
has  often  been  troubled  and  bulTeted  by 
wars,  both  large  and  small,  but  the  prin- 
dples  of  liberty  and  opportunity  have 
eaxrled  forward.  Although  the  Commim- 
tot  regime  at  Peking  ocmtnds  the  main- 
lead  of  China,  the  RepubUe  of  China  on 
Taiwan  continues  the  traditions  of  a  free 
society  for  its  citizens.  The  economy  and 
the  institutions  of  that  Nation  are  strong. 
The  people  who  live  Uiere  eiijoy  a  far 
superior  life  of  personal  opportunity  and 
national  participation  than  their  rela- 
tives who  share  the  burdens  of  Com- 
munist regimentation  on  the  mainland. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in 
commemorating  the  founding  of  the 
Republic  of  China  and  paying  tribute 
to  the  people  of  that  exceptional  nation 
on  this  very  special  occasion  in  their 
national  life. 


B-1  BOMBER  ROLLOUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  cm 
October  3,  I  received  a  p(41te  invitation 
fnxn  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
attend  the  official  rollout  of  the  B-1 
bomber. 

The  rollout  will  occur  on  October  26 
in  Palmdale.  Calif.  The  Air  Force  will  fly 
eot  guests  by  Jet  on  Friday  with  a  return 
on  Sunday. 

When  the  Air  Force  goes  to  the  trou- 
Ifle  of  inviting  me  on  a  free  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia to  see  the  B-l,  you  know  they  have 
pulled  out  all  the  stops. 

Four  years  ago  I  predicted  that  the 
B-1,  then  costing  about  $25  million  each, 
irould  escalate  to  $50  inil]i(m  apiece. 
When  the  B-1  reached  the  $50  million 
mark  I  suggested  it  would  go  to  $75  mil- 
OoD.  Now  that  it  stands  at  about  $76 
million  it  would  not  be  imprudent  to 
make  the  prediction  that  it  will  Jump  to 
$100  milUan,  and  that  it  never  will  be 
built. 

While  I  commend  the  Air  Force  for  its 
Initiative  I  must  conclude  that  a  trip  to 
Bee  the  13-1  bomber  rollout  would  be  a 
painful  experience — ^Just  looking  at  one 
of  the  most  expensive  boondoggles  In 
weapons  procurement  history  would 
make  the  trip  too  much  to  take. 

The  Air  Force  has  new  leadership. 
ftoca.  what  I  have  seoi  it  is  a  high  qual- 
itr  team  both  at  the  Chief  of  StalT  levd 
and  at  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  would 
be  a  tortuous  decision  for  the  Air  Force 
to  step  back  from  its  oxnmitment  to  the 
Banned  bomber  but  such  a  decMoa  wQl 
kave  to  come  if  we  are  not  to  i»1ca  our- 
Mhres  out  of  an  adequate  defense. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THOSE  ON  FIXED 
INCOMES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tiie 
recess  of  the  Congress  comes  at  an  un- 
fortunate time  frcwn  the  perspective  of 
many  of  our  constituents.  'There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  talk  coming  from  the 
White  House  and  from  the  Congress 
about  the  urgency  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems, but  far  too  little  action. 

I  am  submitting  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent in  Oregon  which  very  eloquently 
expresses  the  urgency  of  remedies  for 
the  evils  of  inflation  and  "stagflation." 
As  the  letter  points  out,  the  persons  on 
fixed  Incomes  are  hurt  the  most  by  rising 
prices  and  are  In  the  poorest  position  to 
protest. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Congress  win  give 
its  fullest  attention  to  economic  matters 
after  the  recess. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter I  have  referred  to  above  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WOODBUXN,  Oml, 

October  3, 1974. 
Hbn.  Mauc  HATnzLD, 
Senator  from  Oregon, 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

Dxsa  Sknatob:  Tar  the  flrst  time  in  my 
almost  eighty  years  of  existence.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  a  public  olOclal.  Frankly  I  am  con- 
cerned about  what  remains  of  my  future. 

I  weathered  the  trials  and  tribiilatlons  of 
the  depression  of  the  1980's  and  now  we  are 
faced  with  another  situation.  I  have  watched 
our  food  bin  climb.  In  the  last  nine  years, 
from  $100.00  a  month  to  $166.00  per  month 
for  Just  the  two  of  us.  Our  enegry  bills  have 
gone  up  accordingly.  The  news  media  is  full 
of  dire  predictions  of  more  shortagaa  and 
higher  prlcea.  For  some  reason,  we  who  are 
on  flxed  Incomes  seem  to  be  the  court  of  last 
resort.  To  quote  Harry  Tnmian.  "the  buck 
stops  here."  Every  one.  seems  to  have  the 
right  "to  make  a  profit"  or  to  lobby  or  strike 
tor  higher  wages,  except  we,  who  are  retired. 
The  so  called  "Oolden  Tean"  are  pretty 
leaden. 

We  hear  rumors  of  an  income  tax  boost,  a 
reduction  in  Social  Seciuity  benefits  and 
other  dire  possibilities.  It  also  seems  to  me 
that  the  arrows  we  shoot  at  big  business  are 
mis-directed.  PersonaUy,  I  have  more  faith 
in  the  fairness  of  big  business  than  I  have  In 
my  government.  When  I  walk  down  the 
street,  about  every  fourth  parson  I  meet  Is 
on  some  sort  of  government  pay  roll.  They 
are  there  supposedly  bacauaa  tha  pet^le  have 
demanded  more  and  more  government  serv- 
ices. Who  makes  such  demands?  In  my  whole 
life,  I  have  never  made  any  demands  of  my 
government  except  to  be  left  alone.  I  stood 
ready  to  do  my  duty  In  World  War  I  and 
brought  up  two  sons,  who  did  their  duty  in 
World  War  n  and  I  have  always  paid  my 
taxes. 

My  wife  and  I  have  been  eating  regularly 
and  we  have  an  income  now  deacrlhad  as 
Poverty  LavaL  It  Is  rather  disconcerting  to 
saa  more  than  one  car  par  family  plus  a 
camper,  pltis  a  boat,  plus  a  cabin  in  the 
country,  plus  ski  slopes,  plus  a  car  for  every 
kid  of  high  achool  age.  Let  ttie  kids  walk  to 
school  or  ride  their  blkaa  and  the  need  for 
eating  out  ooce  a  we^  alao  eeeapea  me.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  these  folks  are  in  a 
better  position  to  tighten  their  belts  tliaa  we 
are  as  oun  are  pretty  tight  right  now. 

I  Nq>eal  to  you  to  oonalder  vb  still  part 
of  human  race  and  I  think  tha  ratio  of  four 
to  one  of  government  .amployaaa  for  each 
peraon  to  a  bit  too  high.  Let's  dlaoouraga  the 
Idea  of  making  more  gorecnBMBt  buraaus 
and  make  tboee  tbait  eodst  do  tbelr  bit  rather 


than  look  down  on  us  who  do  have  a  great 
abundance  of  grey  hair  but  who  have  con- 
tributed our  bit.  We  would  like  to  enjoy  the 
few  remaining  years  and  would  like  to  feel 
that  everyone  is  not  dedicated  to  shredding 
the  last  elements  of  human  dignity  from  our 
already  emaciated  frames.  Thank  you  for 
listening. 

Tours  truly, 

H.  O.  Dnsma. 


DANGERS  IN  DEREGULATING 
NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Philip  Hart  has  written  a  most 
enlightening  and  helpful  aiudysis  of  why 
deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices  wUl 
not  only  not  alleviate  the  gas  shortage, 
but  will  add  biUions  of  dollars  to  the 
consumers'  energy  bill. 

Senator  Hart's  article  In  the  October  5 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  focuses  our 
attention  on  the  major  problem  of  the 
natural  gas  Industry — tihe  lack  of  a  com- 
petitive market.  The  Senator  points  out 
how,  under  the  FE»C's  current  regulatory 
policy,  major  oil  companies  have  been 
able  to  withhold  supplies  of  gas,  thereby 
causing  shortages  and  provldhig  the  FPC 
with  the  excuse  to  raise  prices  still 
further.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  the  arguments  and  Issues  raised 
by  my  colleague,  Senator  Hart.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator Hart's  article  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dangzbs  m  DBLMouhAxma  Natubai,  Osa 
(By  Philip  A.  Hart) 

May  I  take  exception  to  The  Poat  Srpt.  19 
editorial,  "What'a  Wrong  at  FPC."  Tour  con- 
clusion. It  seems  to  me.  is  superfldaUy  logi- 
cal, but  doesn't  bear  up  under  acrutlny. 

You  conclude  that  because  FPC  haa 
botched  regulation  of  natural  gas  prices,  we 
should  abolish  regulation.  That's  a  bit  l1^^> 
siiggeating  that  If  an  airplane's  stall  warning 
'^uzser  faUs,  causing  a  crash,  we  should  elimi- 
nate all  staU  warning  buBsers. 

In  the  case  of  natural  gas.  the  key  ques- 
tion is,  would  deregulation  solve  tha  "natural 
gas  shortage"?  A  not  unimportant  qtiestion 
also  is.  what  would  deregulation  coat? 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  point  at  which 
prices  would  peak  Is  frigfbtening — perh^w 
in  the  range  of  eight  times  what  the  oil  ccm- 
paniee  now  charge  interstate  plpelinaa  on 
the  average— and  that  consumers  stiU  would 
not  receive  enough  gas. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  facts: 

First  the  coat.  The  easiest  nils  of  thumb 
Is  that  every  penny  increase  in  the  price  of 
natural  gas  means  at  least  $226  mlUlon  a 
year  in  higher  coats  to  consumera.  It  »4«o 
adds  proportionately  to  the  profits  of  the 
companies. 

Up  untU  the  current  "shortage"  of  natural 
gas  occurred— beginning  in  1869— the  rata 
authorised  by  FPC  for  new  gas  was  20  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet  (Mcf ) .  The  FPC,  aa 
the  OAO  said  in  its  report,  has  "broken  its 
own  rules"  in  several  recent  rata  cases  and 
aUowed  the  rate  to  hit  as  high  ss  80  cents. 
FKA  Administrator  John  Sawhlll  is  now  sug- 
gesting a  "reasonable"  price  would  be  be- 
tween $1.26  and  $1.80  per  Mcf — to  be  equiva- 
lent to  crude  oU  prices.  A  projection  by  an 
FKA  Project  Independence  Task  Faroe  is  that 
by  1985  the  wellhead  rate  will  need  to  be  $2 
per  Mcf. 

Under  the  deregulation  propoaal  at  San. 
Jamas  Buckley  (Oon.  B-N.T.),  using  con- 
servative assumptions  as  to  the  paoa  and  ex- 
tant of  ptloa  Innimaeea,  by  the  and  at  1978 
oonsumen  will  be  paying  between  $04  bUUtm 
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and  $11.2  bUllon  In  hlghlr  prices  to  the  oU 
Indiistry.  By  1980,  conaxusere  wUl  have  paid 
about  •SS  bUllon  m  higher  prices  to  the  oU 
Indiutry  for  natural  gaaJ 

Indeed,  that  Is  not  a  hippy  prospect.  But 
what  Is  worse  Is  we  have  tgiled  this  solution— 
and  It  hasn't  worked.        T 

From  1978  to  1978,  following  Industry 
promisee  for  more  produj^tion,  the  FPO  al- 
lowed area-oelUng  prices  ^  double  and  emer- 
gency sale  prices  to  trlple4-and  new  reserves 
in  1973  were  one-third  le4  than  1972.  More 
recently,  as  the  OAO  repited,  the  FPC  al- 
lowed emergency  sales  at  frlces  In  excess  of 
50  cents  to  Increase  flo  _ 
delivered  only  14  percentlof'the  gas  ttjey 
promised  would  be  avaUaBe  at  the  higher 
price.  * 

And  this  experience  is 
natural  gas  side  of  the  \. 
Unregulated  petroleum  p 

January  1973.  Yet,  we  are  __. „ 

to  expect  an  oil  shortage  tt  to  winter 

Anyone  who  Is  schooled  in  the  law  of 
competitive  supply  and  de  oand  has  to  bo 
confused  by  the  performan  »  of  both  sides 
of  the  industry.  The  theory  s  that  In  a  truly 
competitive  market,  prices  -eflect  costs  and 
a  fair  rate  of  return.  If  a  pr<s  luct  Is  not  being 
produced  because  prices  an  too  low,  higher 
prices  should  bring  forth  m  re  product. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  puszllng  aspect 
of  this  Industry.  One  of  the  most  confound- 
ing things  about  the  "natu  al  gas  shortage" 
is  that  we  are  not  "short"  ot  natural  gas.  The 
FPC  staff  estimates  that,  alli  wing  for  normal 
growth,  we  now  have  enou(  \  potential  nat- 
xiral  gas  supply  for  66  yeai  .  Yet,  last  year, 
while  consuming  22.6  trUlioi  cubic  (Tcf),  w« 
feu  short  of  fulflUing  nonli  terruptlble  con- 
tracts by  1.2  Tcf.  Estimates  re  that  if  every- 
one who  wanted  nattiral  ^  could  have 
gotten  it.  demand  would  ha  «  been  at  about 
37  to  28  Tcf. 

How  can  we  avoid  facing  (  je  obvious?  Pro- 
ducers are  withholding  su  plies.  They  are 
doing  it  because  they  want  1  Igher  prices. 

Because  natiu^l  gas  price  have  been  reg- 
ulated fpr  20  years,  they  are  nore  reasonable 

compared  to  alternative — an  I  unregulated 

fuels.  Even  so,  producers  ai  i  guaranteed  at 

least  a  16  per  cent  return    ^ter  all  costs 

including  an  allowance  for  di  y  holes.  Returns 
of  26  per  cent  and  more  ha  e  been  granted 
under  more  recent  FPC  cat  !s.  Bat  the  In- 
dustry tells  us  they  need  a  "incentive"  to 
produce  more.  What  they  ha  e  to  mind,  they 
say.  is  that  the  price  of  natt  ral  gas  be  com- 
parable with  oil.  Absent  th  ^t,  they  do  not 
produce  adequate  supplies. 

This  argument  apparently :  as  been  persua- 
sive to  FPC  Chairman  Joh!  N.  Nasslka»— 
and  several  other  FPC  comi  Jssioners.  Oliey 
began  promising— and  de  tvertog — higher 
prices  back  in  1969.  Treasur  Secretary  WU- 
liam  Simon  and  PEA  Admin  strator  SawhUl 
are  among  the  more  receni  converts.  And 
even  President  Nixon  Joined  he  group  prior 
to  leaving  offlce,  indicating  at  tils  February  26 
news  conference  that  we  mu  t  deregulate  so 
that  natural  gas  can  be  "con  ?etltlve"  as  far 
as  price  Is  concerned. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  wltl  all  the  signals 
government  offlclals  have  be  n  sending  out 
since  1969  that  producers  w<  iild  sit  on  pro- 
duction untn  these  promises  ire  fulfllled?  It 
would,  indeed,  be  an  imprude  it  businessman 
who  signed  a  contract  today  to  deliver  nat- 
ural gas  for  the  next  20  year  at  42  cents  per 
Mcf  when  there  Is  every  po  siblllty  that  by 
waiting  he  may  get  »1,  $1.6  »  or  even  more. 
In  August  of  this  year.  Se  i.  William  Roth 
(R-Del.)  determined  from  be  Department 
of  Interior  that  of  103.502  o  ;  and  gas  leasee 
it  has  let,  94,224  are  nonpi  xiucing.  That's 
91  percent. 

When  discussing  the  "shot  age"  of  natural 
gas,  we  must  remember  aU  that  only  the 
todustry  knows  the  actual  as  ount  of  natural 
gas  reserves.  Our  reserve  p^  sitlon  and  the 
extent  of  our  shortage  is  de|  ved  exclusively 
from  data  supplied  Jointly  bf  the  companies 
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standing   to  benefit  the  most  from  higher 
prices. 

At  my  request,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission undertook  an  Investigation  of  the 
validity  of  natural  gas  reserve  figures.  Sev- 
eral companies  have  tied  this  up  In  court, 
refusing  to  supply  the  daU  requested.  How- 
ever, three  companies  have  complied.  After 
reviewing  those  companlee'  internal  records. 
FPC  told  us  that  In  some  cases  up  to  1,000 
per  cent  more  gas  Is  carried  on  the  company 
books  than  Is  reported  to  the  government. 

So,  once  again,  this  Industry  doesn't  seem 
to  respond  to  competitive  economic  theory 
of  incentive  pricing.  Not  only  does  it  not  pro- 
duce when  prices  are  made  attractive,  but 
new  entrants  don't  rush  in  to  cash  in  on 
the  rising  prices. 

How  can  this  be?  My  answer  is  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Industry. 

To  begin  with,  every  major  natural  gas 
producer  Is  also  a  producer  of  crude  oU. 
Those  major  oil  companies  that  dominate 
the  oil  side  of  the  business  also  dominate 
gas  production.  The  top  14  natural  gas  pro- 
ducers in  1970  were  also  among  the  top  16  oil 
producers.  In  addition,  within  the  last  16 
years  a  major  amount  of  our  coal  reserves, 
independent  coal  companies  and  uranium 
reserves  have  been  acquired  by  dujot  ou 
companies  such  as  Continental,  Exxon,  Tex- 
aco, Atlantlc-Rlchfleld,  SheU  and  Sun.  Thus 
when  Professors  Breyer  and  MacAvoy  sug- 
gest that  because  the  prices  of  oil  and  coal 
have  been  rising  fast  therefore  natural  gas 
prices  must  be  permitted  to  rise,  we  must 
understand  what  they  are  suggesting.  It's 
like  saying  that  one  Exxon -owned  and  oper- 
ated service  station  should  be  permitted  to 
Increase  Its  price  because  another  Exxon- 
owned  and  operated  station  down  the  block 
has. 

Even  more  spectacular  is  the  dominance 
by  the  major  companies  of  the  supplies  of 
natural  gas.  As  of  June  30,  1972,  four  oil 
companies  controlled  92.3  per  cent  of  the  un- 
committed gas  reserves  onshore  to  Southern 
Louisiana,  100  per  cent  of  the  federal  and 
state  offshore  uncommitted  reserves  to  the 
Texas  Gulf  and  80  percent  to  the  Permian 
Basto. 

These  are  among  our  richest  resource  areas 
for  natural  gas. 

But  the  problems  Isn't  limited  only  to 
domination  of  supply  by  a  handful  of  com- 
panies. This  Is  clear  when  you  look  at  the 
totermingUngs  of  the  major  companies 
through  Jotot  production  ventures.  One 
study  was  instructive.  It  showed  how  com- 
mon Joint  ventures  are.  For  example,  in  three 
lease  sales  from  December  1970  to  December 
1972,  Standard  of  Indiana  submitted  6  inde- 
pendent bids— and  321  bids  that  were  Jotot 
with  companies  such  as  Union  and  Shell 
AUantic-Rlchfleld  made  12  bids  on  its  own' 
but  participated  to  291  with  Cities  Service! 
Oetty  and  Continental. 

Joint  biddtog  leads  to  Joint  operation  and 
thus  to  Joint  decisions  on  how  much  to 
produce,  when  and  at  what  price.  The 
vertical  integration  of  this  industry  stifles 
competition.  For  the  same  companies  which 
control  reserves  and  operate  on  a  Jotot  ven- 
ture basis  also  Jototly  control  gathertog 
lines,  pipelines  and  refineries.  Independents 
who  would  enter  the  market  exist  at  the 
sufferance  of  the  majors— something  made 
exceedingly  clear  during  the  recent  petrole- 
urn  shortages   when  so  many   todependente 

With  this  ktod  of  control,  it  is  highly  ques- 
tionable that  if  we  lifted  price  regulation 
competition  would  regulate  prices.  For  mo- 
nopolists tradltlonaUy— as  has  already  oc- 
curred to  natural  gas  and  oil— maximize 
profits  by  tocreaslng  prices  and  limiting 
supply.  ^* 

In  general.  I  think,  the  marketplace  is  the 
tMst  regulator.  Government  agencies  too  of- 
ten serve  the  Interests  of  those  they  regulate 
more  than  the  public  toterest — as  the  FPC 
has  demonstrated.  But  I  can't  agree  ttiat  we 
can  mt  prloe  regolAtton  in  the  natural  gas 


Industry  until  we  take  steps  to  make  this  a 
con^MtitlTe  market.  Obvloualy,  thia  m«t»i^ 
getting  rid  of  the  control  by  tbe  majon,  ct 
the  Joint  Tentures  and  Joint  deolalons.'  Ii 
nuftns  opening  up  this  market  so  that  coo* 
panles  can  enter  the  buainess  wlian  tber 
think  conditions  are  right. 

For  tbe  abort  run,  I  have  four  suggeetloai 
of  how  to  get  natural  gas  to  tbe  homes  and 
factories  that  need  it.  First,  we  ahould  maki 
it  clear  regulation  is  hon  to  stay  untu  ttie 
reatructurtog  of  the  indvBtry.  It  should  Im 
regulation  that  altom  a  reaaonab^  return 
to  the  compantes.  All  pnomlsss  oX  ple-to-ttae« 
sky  prices — which  would  produce  ^■"tastfe 
windfall  proats— should  end. 

Obviously,  this  message  won't  go  out  at 
long  as  tbsre  are  estimates  that  close  to  M 
senators  support  deregxilatlon.  The  pressong 
ftom  home,  eauaed  by  ourtaUmanta  of  nat* 
ural  gas,  have  been  getting  through  to  tk* 
elected  representatives. 

Iliose  who  oppose  deregulation — tux-MBgy 
they  stocerely  believe  It  will  cost  bUUons  and 
not  work — have  a  lot  of  petsuadlng  to  do. 
But,  it  is  my  oontentMn  that  U  hopes  ot 
deregidation  were  ttaataed,  prudent  buslnsss> 
men  will  begin  prumplng  the  68  yean'  si^>p|* 
we  know  how  to  get  to— and  bow  to  produosi 
Second,  the  Congress  should  expand  990% 
authority  to  prohibit  wastefvil  uses  of  natural 
gan  clearing  suppUes  for  uses  that  are  most 
to  the  public  interest. 

Third,  Congress  should  bring  intrastate 
aalea  of  natural  gas  under  FPC  regulatloa. 
Anottisr  irony  is  tbls  Induatiy— vUc^ 
abounds  to  them — is  that  tbe  sane  cssBk 
panles  flaunting  the  high  unregulated  intra* 
state  prices  before  the  FPC  as  evidence  that 
regiilated  toterstate  prices  are  too  low  an 
the  companies  bidding  up  the  totrastate 
prices  as  customers. 

Fourth.  Interior  should  significantly  euf>> 
tail  bontis  bidding  for  offshore  leases — osii^ 
appropriate  royalty  systems  (allowing  for 
depletion)  to  let  todependent  companies  la. 
The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  Sept.  18,  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  re-evaluate  the 
traditional  bonus  biddtog  system.  In  addi- 
tion, they  should  Institute  a  work  prognua-r 
to  require  production  to  a  reasonable  «n«* 
The  Jotot  ventures  by  majors  on  leases  also 
should  be  eliminated. 

For  the  long-rxm  solutions,  we  shotiM  be- 
gto  restruoturtog  this  Industry  so  there  is  a 
chance  for  new  companies  to  enter  the  energy 
fields.  Let's  face  It,  someday  down  the  roai 
we  do  face  a  real  "natural  gaa  tfwrtage." 
Tbe  supply  Is  finite. 

But  new  competition  to  the  energy  QM 
can  give  us  hope  that  research  will  be  dons 
to  develop  altematlTS  inexpensive,  deaa 
methods  of  heating,  cooling  and  powering 
our  homes  and  faetoriea. 

Tliere  is  not  much  incenti've  to  find  new 
methods  for  companies  who  now  own  ttie 
lion's  share  of  existing  energy  supplisa. 

But  one  thing  we  cannot  do — absent  a 
competitive  market — is  lift  price  regulatloa 
and  expect  natural  gas  to  flow  to  stdBcleat 
quantities  to  meet  demand. 

A  basic  economic  theory  which  this  in- 
dustry can  IM  expected  to  follow  is  tbr''  ttie 
best  way  for  a  monopolist  to  keep  prices  blfk 
is  to  keep  supplies  low. 

With  that  theory  operational,  we  will  flai 
to  five  years  under  deregulation  that  ff 
have  spent  $55  billion  of  consumers'  money 
and  we  stUl  have  a  "Mortage"  of  natufil 
gas. 
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GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
added  my  name  to  the  growing  numbir 
of  those  In  the  Senate  who  aw  oospon- 
soring  S.  3903  Introduced  \xs  my  cot- 
leagues  Messrs.  Brocx,  Basxa,  end  CboK. 

This  measure  will  simply  extend  tl» 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistant*  Aet<«( 
1972— popularly  caUed  "general  re»eitt» 


jliarlng" — for  another  7  years  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  and  win  provide  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  flnanpe  It  for 
tbls  period. 

The  5-year  general  revenue  sharing 
program  Instituted  by  the  historic  leg- 
Uation  In  January  1972  has  now  passed 
tbe  halfway  mark  and  Is  schedtiled  to 
axplre  on  Jime  30, 1976.  Up  to  the  present 
time— through  the  October  1974  quar- 
terly payment — nearly  $18  billion  of  the 
$30.2  billion  authorised  by  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  disbursed  to  nearly  39,000 
State  and  local  governing  bodies. 

8.  3903,  which  Z  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
(or,  appropriates  $51.4  billion  to  finance 
continuation  of  this  program  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983,  with  full-year  amounts 
ranging  from  $6.7  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1977  to  $7.6  billion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983. 

I  believe  most  of  us  have,  by  this  time, 
seen  the  importance  ot  this  landmark 
legislation  in  revitaliztng  State  and  local 
governing  units,  and  will  agree  that  this 
program  should  be  continued. 

Organisations  representing  State, 
county,  and  city  governments  have  con- 
sistently supported  enactment  of  the 
general  revenue  sharing  legislation  and 
now  urge  early  approval  of  an  extension 
of  this  program  beyond  its  1976  termi- 
nation date. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  National  Gover- 
nors Conference  gave  its  wholehearted 
support  for  continuation  of  this  program 
•s  follows: 

The  Conference  reiterates  its  strong  sup- 
port and  calls  upon  Congress  and  the  Admto- 
istratlon  to  keep  General  Revenue  Sharing 
flee  of  categorical  restrictions  and  cum- 
bersome administrative  galdelines. 

Furthermore,  it  recommended  that  ex- 
tension legislation  be  enacted  early  in 
tbe  94th  Congress  In  order  "to  provide 
States  adequate  leadtime  for  proper 
budget  preparation." 

Similarly,  Itfayor  Moon  Landieu  of  New 
Orleans,  testifying  before  the  Subcom- 
piittee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
last  June  on  behalf  of  the  Natioiml 
League  of  Cities  and  the  J3S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  made  the  following  statement: 

The  single  overriding  message  we  are  deter- 
mined to  leave  with  this  committee  and  to 
leave  with  tbe  entire  Congress,  is  that  the 
Netlon's  cities  oonttoue  to  be  100  percent 
umted  to  their  support  of  the  general  rev- 
enue sharing  program  ....  it  the  Mth  Con- 
grass  does  not  re-enaot  the  general  revenue 
shartog  program,  it  must  accept  full  respon- 
sibiuty  for  ths  resulting  decline  in  basic 
municipal  servicea  and  the  inevitable  to- 
cresse  in  local  property  taxes. 

Mayor  Landrieu  also  stressed  the  ne- 
cessity of  quick  legislative  action  next 
year  in  order  to  give  ample  time  to  local 
governing  units  to  make  their  budgetary 
decisions. 

Support  from  the  general  public  has 
been  Increasing  as  the  beneficial  results 
of  this  program  becomes  appaicnt.  In  a 
poll  conducted  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  in 
April  1974  It  was  found  that  W  pmcent 
of  the  TT.8.  public  were  In  tvrm  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing.  Thlv  pent!D\»Mt 
contrasted  with  56  percent  reiported  to 
May  1973. 

The  extenson  of  general  revenue  shar- 


ing provided  in  S.  3903  will  give  State 
and  local  governing  bodies  a  dependable 
and  a  continuing  source  of  revenue  with 
which  to  finance  their  growing  require- 
ments. The  7-year  extension  of  tills  pro- 
gram also  will  facilitate  longer-range 
budgetary  planning  by  State  and  local 
officials.  Furthermore,  the  program  will 
continue  to  be  fimded  by  permanent  im- 
propriations, which  become  available 
automatically  each  year,  and  thus  are 
not  subject  to  the  unpredictable  annual 
budgetflOT  process. 

At  the  time  when  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  was  signed  toto  law, 
many  State  and  local  governing  units 
wece  experiencing  severe  financial  diffi- 
culties. Tbey  could  no  longer  ccmtinue  to 
Increase  an  already  heavy  tax  burden, 
and  therefore  could  not  obtato  much 
needed  revenues. 

While  the  fiscal  condition  of  many  of 
the  States  and  some  local  governments 
has  Improved  as  a  direct  result  of  general 
revenue  sharing,  inflation  is  eroding  the 
full  benefits  of  this  leglslatton.  As  a  re- 
sult, states,  ooontles  and  cities  find  that 
their  but^pet  dollars  now  buys  far  leas 
than  when  general  revesme  sharing  was 
ad(n>ted  to  1972.  Hence,  the  conttouatlcm 
of  this  program  at  the  higher  rate  of  an- 
nual funding  provided  to  the  bill  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  if  state  and  local  com- 
mimities  are  to  provide  the  minimum  to 
facilities  and  vital  services. 

I  am  well  awmie  that  there  is  mom 
for  improvonent  and  that  modifleatian 
of  particular  aspects  of  the  program  are 
necessary,  but  I  bdieve  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  revenue-sharing  program  is 
sound.  The  present  revenue-sharing 
program  contains  several  Federal  regula- 
tions, but  it  has  eliminated  much  delay, 
redtape,  inefficiency,  and  duplication 
so  often  attributed  to  the  disburse- 
ments tk  many  of  our  Federal  categorical 
aid  programs.  Since  this  program  is 
numitared  by  the  Offlce  of  Reveue  Shsu-- 
ing  and  the  General  Accounting  Offlce, 
protectkm  from  abuses  by  any  govern- 
ing unit  is  kept  to  a  minium.  Further- 
more there  Is  ample  machinery  for 
tovestlgatlon  and  withholding  of  allot- 
ments from  any  government  which  is 
found  to  be  to  violation  of  specific  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  I  should  also  potot 
out  that  the  93d  Congress  has  taken 
other  legislative  actions  to  consolidate, 
improve,  and  simplify  a  number  of  ex- 
isting Federal  aid  programs  through  its 
passage  of  bills  such  as  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employmrat  and  Training  Act  of 
1973  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  and  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1974. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  has  supplanted 
exiwtlng^ederal  aid  programs.  Ite  latest 
Federal  aid  spmding  Is  expected  to  rise 
from  $44  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1973 
to  an  estimated  $51.7  bUlion  to  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year— 1975. 

Extensicm  of  this  vital  legislation  is 
imperative.  It  returns  money,  power,  and 
decisionmaking  to  State  and  local  gov- 
erning units. 

I  urge,  my  colleagues  to  the  Congress 
)to  give  careful  c<mslderation  and  prompt 
approval  of  this  nyaguie. 


FRANK  ROBINSON 


Mr.  METZENBADM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  for  several  reasons  to  rise  in 
salute  of  Prank  Robinson,  who,  as  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows,  was  named 
as  the  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Indians 
last  week. 

Frank  Robinson  has  proved  himself 
for  over  two  decades  to  be  a  superlative 
competitor.  He  began  his  major  league 
career  to  my  home  State,  playing  out- 
standing baseball  for  the  Cmcinnati 
Reds.  The  Reds  gave  up  on  Robinson 
too  soon,  though,  and  to  1965  he  was 
traded  to  the  Baltimore  Orioles.  Robto- 
son  responded  by  playing  better  i>ase- 
ball  than  ever,  and  became  the  first  man 
named  as  "Most  Vsiliiable  Player"  to  both 
the  American  League  and  the  National 
League.  Following  sttats  with  both  the 
Los  Angeles  Dodgers  and  the  California 
Angels,  Robinson  returned  to  Ohio  late 
this  summer  when  he  was  acquired  by 
the  Indians. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  exhibited 
outstandtog  prowess  both  at  bat  and  to 
the  field.  Prank  Robinson  also  proved 
himself  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  Respected 
on  every  baseb^  club  for  which  he 
played,  Robinson  has  also  served  to  each 
wtoter  since  1968  as  the  playing  manager 
of  the  Santurce  Cangrejeros  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  League.  Robinson  led  his 
club  to  the  Puerto  Rican  pennant  and 
was  named  "Manager  of  the  Year"  to  his 
first  year  with  the  Cangrejeros. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  lifelong  frloid 
and  partner,  Ted  Bonda.  who  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  todians  was  to- 
strumental  to  acquiring  Robinson  and 
designattog  him  as  the  ball  club's  man- 
ager for  1975.  His  role  to  bringing  Frank 
Robinson  to  the  Indians  has  been  aptly 
described  to  a  recent  article  to  the  New 
YOTk  Times  entitled  "The  Right  Thtog 
To  Do"  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  6.  1974 J 

"Thk  Right  Thtno  To  Do" 

(By  Dave  Anderson) 

At  the  coronation  of  Frank  Robinson  last 
week  as  majw  league  baseball's  first  black 
manager,  Ted  Bonda  moved  quietly  through 
the  ceremony.  Not  many  pe(H>le  realised  that 
he  had  created  it. 

Sitting  under  a  red  and  white  mural  of 
two  basebaU  players  to  Cleveland  Stadium, 
the  67-year-old  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Indians  acknowledged  a  quick  totroduc- 
tlon,  then  satvllently  at  the  long  table  where 
PhU  Seghl.  the  general  manager,  and  Bobto- 
Bon  did  all  the  talking.  Seghl  ostensibly  had 
chosen  Robinson,  but  Ted  Bonda,  it  now 
develops,  had  begun  to  consider  him  as  long 
as  a  year  ago. 

Ted  Bonda  made  his  mllllona  in  parking 
lots,  rental  cars  and  computers  long  before 
his  recent  arrival  in  sports  with  the  Indians, 
the  badtetbaU  CavaUera  and  -  the  hookey 
Crtisaders.  He  also  has  been  tovolved  briefly 
In  soccer  and  tennis  promotions  but  be  is 
primarily  a  bustoessman. 

VFhen  the  coronation  of  Frank  Robinson 
ended,  Ted  Bonda  returned  downstairs  to  his 
iHiobstrulve  desk  to  a  far  comer  of  the 
Indians'  ofSces.  About  three  hours  later,  tbe 
vast  startliim  was  deserted.  Seghl  had  gone. 
The  omce  pwsonnel  had  departed.  Tbe  Jani- 
tor was  mopping  the  vinyl  floors  wiiere  huge 
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black  and  white  photos  o 
Boudreau  and  Trls  Speake 
of  the  glory  that  once  was 
also  were  a  portrayal  of  th 
there  ever  since  1954.  whe 
their  last  American  League 

"I  thought  a  black  man 
for  the  city,"  Honda  was 

he  was  a  good  manager  In  . „  ^^..^, 

I  thought  It  was  the  right  t$lng  to  do." 

BALKS  AND  EXCIT^CENT 

In  his  honest  manner,  Boida  also  thought 
a  black  manager  would  be  lood  for  the  In- 
dians' exchequer.  In  conAntlon  for  the 
American  League  Ea«t  title  noat  of  the  n- 
oent  season,  they  attracted  iTlOO.OOO  custo- 
mers. As  a  last-pdace  team  li  1973,  they  had 
drawn  only  605.073.  their  1<  xrest  season  at- 
tendance since  1945. 

"It's  Important  to  sell  tlcl  »ta  In  advance." 
said  Bonda,  who  was  put  ^  t  charge  of  the 
Indians'  front  offce  late  In  )he  1973  season 
by  Nick  Mlletl,  the  club  pn  ildent.  "But  we 
had  no  sales  force,  no  ccltement.  We 
thought  of  Frank  as  a  sup  rstar  who  also 
could  be  the  manager,  like  B(  Ddreau  was." 

He  disclosed  that  Henry  Uiron  also  was 
considered  a  year  ago,  along  with  Roblneon, 
as  a  possible  future  Candida  e. 

"We  needed  somebody  U  wake  up  the 
City,"  he  said.  "We  sold  no  tli  kets  In  advance 
here.  We  waited  for  people  io  come  to  the 
ballpark.  We  felt  we  had  to  :enerate  excite- 
ment. It  wasn't  a  question  <  r  suddenly  get- 
ting rid  of  Ken  Aspromont*  last  week.  The 
whole  organisation  bad  faUe«  I  thought,  last 
year.  I'm  not  a  baseball  mat  I'm  a  basebaU 
fan.  When  we  got  Prank  Robl  laon  four  weeks 
ago,  he  was  In  my  mind  as  ov  next  manager. 
But  we  were  still  In  conteni  on  then.  If  we 
won  the  pennant,  we  wouldn  t  have  changed 
maiuigers.  But  we  didn't  win.' 

He  mentioned  that  35  pex  cent  of  Cleve- 
J»hd'»  population  of  nearly  (  W.OOO  Is  black. 

"But  only  a  few  blacks  ha  e  been  coming 
to  the  games,"  he  said.  "I  i  lought  a  black 
manager  would  attract  more !  lack  apecteton 
as  weU  as  awakening  Interest  throughout  the 
dty." 

Two  months  ago  Comn  aaloner  Bowie 
Kuhn  had  urged  the  hiring  <  r  a  black  man- 
ager. 

"That  meant  zilch  in  our  tl  Inking,"  Bonda 
aald.  "We  wanted  a  manager  i  ho  would  wake 
up  the  city.  I'm  glad  It  was  a  black  manager 
but  It  could  have  been  as  rbody — If  Don 
Shula  bad  wanted  to  manage  i  baseball  team, 
we  would  have  been  delight*    to  hire  him." 

Shortly  after  Robinson  was  acquired  from 
the  California  Angels,  he  ca  ivlnced  Bonda 
of  hla  managerial  potential. 

"I  met  Prank  then  for  t  e  first  time" 
Bonda  recalled,  "and  I  was  r  ally  Impreoaed 
with  hl8  ability  to  oommimlcai  »." 

In  civic  work,  Bonda  has  been  Invcrived 
with  Cleveland's  black  comn  unity,  notably 
In  the  inner  city  school  syste  a.  But  he  pro- 
feases  no  sense  of  racial  cons*  snce  in  select- 
ing the  flret  black  manager.  Ir&nch  Rickey, 
who  signed  Jackie  Robinson  fi  r  the  Brtwklyn 
Dodgers  as  the  major  leagi  t'a  first  black 
pUyer.  always  recalled  the  me:  lory  of  a  black 
college  baaebaU  teammate  bet  g  barred  from 
a  hotM.  Bonda  claims  no  aim:  ar  experience. 

"1  Just  thought  this  was  th«  right  thins  to 
do."  he  aald.  f 

THX  HATS    ICAIL 

His  honesty  about  a  blaci  manager  in- 
creasing ticket  aalee  also  is  refl  sahlng.  Rickey 
•urely  deserves  his  nldie  in  a  dologloal  his- 
tory, but  he  was  not  unmindl  a'ef  the  prof- 
its created  by  the  skills  and  b<  E-oflloe  attrac- 
tion of  black  players. 

"The  impact  was  far  b4  rond  what  I 
thought  It  would  be,"  Bonda  laid.  "The  f- 
actloD  has  been  extremely  goa  I  but  I'm  sure 
well  get  am  Share  of  antlblj  ck  bate  mall 
PhU  Segbl  gets  the  antl-Ital  ui  lettns  and 
I  get  the  antl-Jewlah  letters.** 

Some  day  he  hofMS  to  eree  a  more  Inti- 
mate stadium  for  the  Indian    a  thnywt>ack 


to  League  Park,  where  he  often  watched 
games  as  a  youngster  before  his  success  as 
a  b\>Blnessman.  He  founded  Airport  Parking 
Company  of  America  In  1949,  and  in  1948  he 
beoame  chairman  of  the  board  of  Avis  rental 
oars.  He  was  among  the  Avis  executives  who 
accepted  the  slogan  of  "When  you're  No.  2, 
you  try  harder"  for  an  advertlislng  campaign. 

"I  thought  it  was  silly  at  first."  he  said. 

"Tou'ie  an  extremely  honest  man.**  he  was 
told, 

"That's  one  of  my  problems."  Ted  Bonda 


REQUEST  FOR  HEARINOS  ON  8.  4021 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly I  joined  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  coeponsorshlp  of  S.  4021,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  exclusion  from  gross  In- 
etxne  of  Individuals  the  Interest  earned 
on  savings  not  in  excess  of  $20,000.  The 
purpose  of  S.  4021  ia  to  provide  the  In- 
centive to  save  which  la  currently  lariring 
In  our  Federal  income  tax  structure.  In 
fact,  our  present  Federal  Income  tax  sys- 
tem discourages  saving  in  several  ways, 
the  most  obvloup  of  which  are  special 
tax  treatment  for  capital  gains  and  an 
exclusion  for  dividend  Income.  By  this 
legislation  we  would  revise  our  tax  sys- 
tem so  that  saving  will  be  encouraged. 
For  example,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  measure,  an  individual  with  $30,000 
In  a  savings  account  paying  5  percent 
Interest  earns  $1,500  annually.  Under  S. 
4021,  that  individual  would  exclude  from 
his  gzx>88  Income  the  interest  earned  on 
$20,000  or  $1,000.  Savings  which  would 
be  eligible  for  the  special  tax  treatment 
offered  by  S.  4021  are  limited  to  those 
In  Federal  or  State  Insured  commercial 
bonks,  mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  credit  unions. 

Not  only  has  our  tax  system  been  at 
fault  at  discouraging  savings  in  the  past, 
but  our  economy  which  has  became  seri- 
ously afflicted  by  Inflation  now  produces 
a  disincentive  to  save.  "Buy  today  be- 
cause tomorrow  everything  wUl  cost 
more"  is  a  statement  which  reflects  the 
currently  popular  attitude.  Actions  based 
on  such  a  philosophy  have  complicated 
and  imdermlned  our  efforts  to  contrcri 
inflation  and  now  we  must  counteract 
with  posiUve  planning.  I  feel  8.  4021 
would  be  one  step  In  the  right  direction. 
While  our  tax  system  and  inflation  may 
be  partially  responsible  for  slowing  and 
reducing  the  rate  of  saving  in  this  coun- 
try, the  current  record  high  Interest  rates 
have  had  an  even  more  devastating  effect 
on  savings.  Financial  institutions  have 
begun  to  experience  severe  dlslnterme- 
dlatlon.  Funds  from  savings  deposits  In 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
credit  unions  are  flowing  out  of  such 
lending  Institutions  and  into  the  debt 
Instrument  market  where  higher  Interest 
rates  are  available.  The  effect  of  this 
flow  of  funds  is  to  reduce  the  availability 
of  capital  for  investment. 

Inadequate  fimds  for  investment  in 
such  areas  as  housing,  energy  produc- 
tion, and  Industry  In  general  has  been 
identified  as  one  of  the  root  causes  of 
our  present  economic  plagues  of  short- 
ages, unemployment,  and  Inflation.  A 
direct  way  to  increase  the  supply  of  capi- 
tal which  Is  80  desperately  needed  for 
investment  In  such  Items  as  new  plants 
and  equipment  Is  to  encourage  more 


people  to  save.  3. 4021  would  provide  sadi 
encouragement. 

One  Industry  which  has  suffeivd 
greatly  In  recent  months  Is  the  houata^ 
Industry.  Tlie  flow  of  funds  f rcmi  savings 
and  loan  institutions  has  severely  re- 
stricted the  supply  of  home  mortgags 
money  which  Is  critical  to  the  survlvtl 
and  growth  of  our  national  houstay 
stock.  Without  such  money,  housing 
prices  and  rents  soar  in  response  to  the 
housing  shortage  which  develops.  Far- 
ther, a  reduction  In  homebulldlng  has  a 
multiplier  effect  which  causes  unemploy- 
ment—not only  in  the  building  industry, 
but  in  those  Industries  which  suiviy 
building  materials  and  in  related  areas 
such  as  public  utility  and  service  indus- 
tries. We  are  already  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  reduced  housing  starts  and  I 
urge  the  passage  of  S.  4021  as  a  way  of 
encouraging  saving  and  thereby  Incieas- 
Ing  the  availability  of  mortgage  funds 
which  can  revitalize  our  housing  Industty 
and  thereby  revltallae  a  Uurge  segment  of 
our  economy. 

Our  ooimtry  has  recently  been  engaged 
in  a  serious  search  for  remedies  to  our 
economic  problems.  I  suggest  that  8. 4031 
offers  at  least  a  partial  solution  to  the 
question  of  how  to  get  our  economy  on 
its  way  to  recovery  and  does  so  dlraetly 
and  without  complicated  or  costly  ad- 
niinlstrstive  problems. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  way  that  In- 
flation has  eroded  the  value  of  savlngi 
and  many  of  us  have  suffered.  TbiM 
erosion,  however,  has  had  an  especially 
dire  effect  on  retired  persons  who  built 
up  savings  during  their  woiking  yean 
and  have  depended  upon  Interest  tnm 
savings  to  supplement  pensions  or  social 
security  payments.  Such  persons  are  now 
earning  interest  on  their  savings  which 
is  barely  one-half  the  rate  of  1nflftt4on. 
Our  elderly  need  the  relief  which  8.  4021 
offers  and  it  is  our  obligation  to  see  that 
such  relief  is  made  available. 

Mr.  President,  it  now  seems  unUkely 
that  an  omnibus  tax  revision  bill  can  be 
passed  during  this  Congress.  I  suggest 
that  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  blD 
I  have  been  discussing  and  act  on  it  as  a 
separate  matter  now,  rather  than  wait- 
ing to  include  it  with  other,  less  urgent, 
tax  matters  which  may  not  be  taken  up 
until  the  next  session  of  Congress.  I  urge 
that  the  Finance  Committee  hold  hear- 
ings on  8. 4021  without  delay. 


CONGRESS  HAS  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY  TO  OUTLAW 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  op- 
ponents  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
have  claimed  that  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  would  be  altered  upon  ratlfl- 
cation  of  the  treaty. 

The  most  apt  reply  to  this  criticism 
comes  from  the  Constitution  itsdf, 
wherein  Congress  Is  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility to  "define  and  punish  *  *  *  of- 
fenses against  the  law  of  Nations."  Gen- 
ocide iB  such  an  offense  and.  as  a  Fed- 
eral offense  Is  distinguished  from  the 
crimes  of  homicide,  kidnapping,  and  as- 
sault and  battery  which  come  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts. 

The  need  for  congrMslonal  action  in 
the  area  of  human  rights  is  clearly  evl- 
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dent.  Now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  we  have  been  as- 
signed by  the  Founding  Fathers  by  mov- 
ing swiftly  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention of  1949.  which  outlaws  genocide 
w  a  crime  against  all  nations. 


INFLATION  AND  DEFENSE  COSTS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  Senate  debate  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1975,  I  emphasized  that  even  as  we  dis- 
cussed the  measure,  the  fires  of  Inflation 
were  consuming  a  significant  amoimt  of 
the  funds  being  made  available. 

The  validity  of  that  emphasis  has  now 
been  confirmed. 

On  September  30,  1974.  James  R. 
Schlesinger.  Secretary  of  Defense,  sent 
me  a  preliminary  report  on  the  status  of 
42  selected  weapons  systems  as  of  the 
end  of  the  final  quarter  of  fiscal  1974 
that  provides  distressing  evidence  of  the 
dramatic  effect  on  inflation  on  the  costs 
of  our  defense  operations. 

Secretary  Schlesinger  advises  that 
soaring  Inflation  has  driven  up  the  cost 
of  completing  these  42  weapons  programs 
by  a  phenomenal  $16  billion  over  esti- 
mates made  only  3  months  ago.  An  addi- 
tional $857.7  million  Increase  was  attrib- 
uted to  base  program  costs,  such  as  Im- 
provements In  weapons  systems. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimated 
that  as  of  Jime  30,  1974,  it  will  cost 
$143.6  billion  to  complete  programs  for 
the  acquisition  of  ships,  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  other  materiel  that  only  a  few 
months  ago  had  a  price  tag  of  $126.7 
billion. 

Just  as  no  Americsm  family. has  been 
Immune  to  the  ravages  of  inflation,  so 
has  no  military  function  been  able  to 
escape  its  debilitating  effects.  The  cost 
of  weapons  programs  being  developed  for 
all  branches  and  ot  vsu7ing  levels  of 
sophistication  is  sksrrocketing. 

The  overall  cost  of  Navy  weapons  pro- 
grams included  In  the  Secretary's  report 
has  risen  by  $7.3  billion.  Aimy  programs 
have  Increased  by  $3.7  billion,  and  those 
for  the  Air  Force  by  $5.9  billion. 

Ten  weapons  systems  account  for  $15.1 
billion,  or  89  percent  of  the  total  cost 
Increase  reported  from  March  to  Jime 
1974.  Of  these,  three  programs— the  B-1 
bomber,  the  Trident  submarine,  and  the 
8AM-D  missile — account  for  the  most 
dramatic  rise  in  costs. 

The  B-1  bomber  program  will  now  cost 
$18.6  billion  for  244  atreraft.  tip  $3.6  bil- 
lion during  the  3-moiitIh  period  because 
of  Inflation.  Bach  plane,  yrididx  had  an 
original  price  of  $4S  million,  and  was 
estimated  at  $61.5  mllUon  In  ManA.  wUl 
now  cost  $76.4  million. 

The  Trident  submarine  program  will 
now  cost  $15.4  billion  for  10  vessels,  up  $3 
billion  during  the  last  8  months.  Of  this, 
$2.9  bilUon  is  attributable  to  Inflation. 
Each  submarine  ontfltted  with  missiles 
and  with  other  costs  Included,  will  now 
cost  about  %\Jb  bimon  as  compared  with 
an  original  estimate  of  $1.2  billion. 

The  SAM-D  missile  program  wUI  now 
cost  $6.4  billion,  up  $1.5  bOllon  in  the  last 
3  months,  dflatlon  accounted  for  $1.2 
bOllon  of  this  amount.  The  orlgtaal  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  this  program  was 
$3.8  billion. 

These  are  merely  some  (A  the  more 


spectacular  of  the  Increases  contained 
in  Secretary  Schleslnger's  report.  Other 
Increases,  proportionately  equal  in  size, 
range  across  the  board  affecting  the  cost 
of  all  forms  of  military  hardware. 

At  the  same  time,  the  costs  of  man- 
power— ^wfalch  account  for  56.1  percent 
of  the  defense  budget  for  fiscal  1975— 
and  those  for  operating  costs  are  also 
being  adversely  affected  by  Inflation. 

Obviou^.  Mr.  President,  we  must  now 
subject  our  national  defense  priorities  to 
an  even  more  thorough  and  searching 
review.  Inflation  is  rapidly  becqpilng  as 
great  a  danger  to  our  national  security 
and  the  stability  of  our  society  as  is  the 
danger  from  any  potential  foreign  foe. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  make 
a  retissessment  and  a  determination  with 
respect  to  which  weapons  systems  are 
absolutely  essential  to  maintaining  the 
deterrent  that  is  imperative  for  our  de- 
fense and  survival. 

Most  Americans  and  their  families  are 
now  being  forced  to  make  reductions  in 
their  standards  of  living  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  rapid  Increase  in  the  inflation- 
ary spiral.  There  Is  every  Indication  that 
this  Inflationary  situation  may  grow  even 
more  severe  before  It  starts  to  Improve — 
before  we  will  be  able  to  get  it  tmder 
control. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  strongly  reiterated  to  Secre- 
tary Schle^nger  and  to  other  military 
and  civilian  oljlclals  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  priorities  must  be  revised 
and  budgetary  reductions  must  be 
Imposed. 

In  dealing  with  a  military  budget  of 
the  ma^tude  of  that  of  the  United 
States— $82.5  billion  in  new  fimds  avail- 
able, including  transfers,  for  fiscal  year 
1975 — ^tbere  is  certain  to  be  some  waste, 
some  extravagance,  some  duplication 
and  overlapping. 

There  is  also  the  very  human  desire  of 
those  charged  with  th^  responsibility  for 
our  Nation's  defense  to  provide  the  very 
best  equipment  and  weaponry  In  order 
that  this  task  ml^t  be  met. 

Within  appropriate  limits,  such  objec- 
tives are  understandable  and  most  laud- 
able. But  carried  to  an  oitreme  it  can  be 
overly  costly  and  self-defeating. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
emi^uaslze  that  we  in  Congress  have 
recognized  the  need  for  a  change  in 
priorities  to  meet  the  sttuatioh  which 
Infiation  has  imposed  upon  us  aad  our 
Nation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bm  for  fiscal  1975  establishes  a 
levd  of  funding  for  defense  that  is  a 
fair  balance  betweeii  the  Nation's  de- 
fense requirements  and  the  need  for  re- 
duced governmental  spending  to  deal 
with  inflation. 

The  administration's  amended  budget 
request  of  $87  billion  was  reduced  by 
approximately  $4.5  billion — or  5.15  per- 
cent. This,  in  turn,  will  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  actual  outlays  of  $2.5  billion 
during  the  1975  fiscal  year,  which  will 
have  a  significant  impact  in  combating 
Inflation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  defense  spending 
Is  only  one  segment  of  the  Nation's 
budget  It  should  not  be  forced  to  bear 
the  burden  of  flgjitlng  Inllation  alone.  If 
we  are  to  combat  inflation— If  we  are  to 
defeat  public  oiemy  No.  1 — all  govern- 


mental priorities  must  be  revised  and 
spending  reduced  accordingly. 

Budgetary  restraints  are  a  crucial  fac- 
tor in  our  effort  to  bring  Inflation  under 
control.  But  the  necessity  for  reduced 
Federal  spending  should  not  stampede 
us  into  permitting  a  reduction  in  our 
military  forces  below  the  level  warranted 
by  an  effective  deterrent  and  defense 
capability. 

Certainly,  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  reduce  military  spending  as  part  of  the 
war  on  inflation,  but  It  should  not  be 
accomplished  at  the  cost  of  military 
preparedness. 

"nie  burden  of  military  preparedness 
Is  indeed  heavy,  Mr.  President,  but  it  is 
the  price  of  liberty. 


PROJECT  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  month,  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration— FEA — has  been  conducting  a 
series  of  field  hearings  soliciting  pubUc 
comment  on  the  proposed  blueprint  for 
Project  Independence.  The  latest  hear- 
ing on  this  important  issue  was  held  In 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  throughout  the  week  of 
September  30-October  4,  1974.  Hie  FEA 
f  ocured  attention  on  the  energy  problems 
of  different  States  throughout  the  weuk; 
on  October  4.  1974,  the  hearings  concm- 
trated  on  the  energy  problems  facing 
Delaware. 

As  I  stated  at  the  hearing  I  was  pleased 
that  the  Federal  Energy  AdminlstratioD 
has  taken  the  unusual  step  of  soliciting 
viewpoints  from  citizens  across  the  Na- 
tion regarding  Project  Independence. 
Ttiis  problem  Is  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
Nation  and  it  was  essential  that  all 
Americans  have  an  (H>portunl^  to  ex- 
press their  views. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  FEA  will  have  to 
deal  with  a  "new"  energy  crisis  over  tiie 
next  few  years.  This  "new"  crisis  will  be 
characterized  by  the  traditional  problem 
of  insufficient  supplies  and  It  will  be 
joined  by  the  problem  of  increasing 
prices.  Unless  effective  actkxi  is  taken 
immediately  to  combat  these  problems, 
spiraling  shortf^es  and  prices  will  ha,ve 
a  permanent  impact  on  our  economy  and 
way  of  life. 

The  solution  to  the  "new"  energy  crisis 
can  only  come  through  poUcies  aimed  at 
increasing  domestic  siu}plles,  decreased 
reliance  on  exi>enslve  foreign  energy 
sources  and  reasonable  prices  for  energy. 
To  reach  these  objectives,  a  concerted 
national  effort  win  have  to  be  mounted 
to  overcome  such  problems  as  Insufacient 
investment  capital,  shortages  of  mate- 
rials, transportation  delays,  conflicts  be- 
tween environmental  objectives  and 
energy  supply,  and  Federal/State  Juris- 
dictional problems. 

The  comer8te*»e  to  overcoming  these 
problems  Is  a  renewed  p<^cy  of  energy 
conservation.  If  we  can  effectively  pro- 
mote energy  conservation,  our  need  for 
expensive  foreign  petroleum  will  de- 
crease, the  need  to  expand  domestic 
production  will  lessen,  and  we  can  im- 
prove our  supply  situation. 

To  lay  the  proper  foimdation  for  this 
cornerstone,  we  must  work  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  "energy  conserva- 
tion ethic"  to  decrease  energy  consump- 
tion. If  the  American  people  are  informed 
at  toe  ne«l  to  renew  energy  conservation 
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practices,  they  can  ant 
this  respoosibillty 

The  need  for  Increajed 
servatlon  was  also  cited 
of  Delaware,  Sherman 
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Governor  pointed  out  th  t  "we  must  first 
develop  a  comprehensi  e,  all-out,  na- 
tionwide program  of  e:  ergy  conserva- 
tion" to  improve  our  eneiyy  picture.  Gov 
emor  Tribbitt  suggested 
which  oiergy  conservi 
achieved;  including: 
glne  size  of  new  cars 
gasoline  consimaption ; 
It  for  using  mass  transit 
its  for  carpooling;  and, 
ductions  to  homeowners 
of  energy  conservation 

Mr.  James  McCloskey, 
Emergency  Planning  and 
vision,  pointed  out  that 
faces  a  significant  nati 
winter.  As  he  indicated 

Tbe  effects  on  Delaware  tils  coming  win- 
ter and  possibly  next  wlntc*  with  tbe  pro- 
jected curtailment  of  natufal  gas  and  the 
possibility  ol  lower  than  l  ormal  tempera- 
tures may  create  an  empt  yment  and  tax 
base  loss  beyond  recovery. 

Mr.  McCloskey  urged  (  ongress  to  m- 
act  legislative  reUef  to  e  ise  the  Impact 
of  the  natural  gas  shortag  . 

I  have  Introduced  let  elation  which 
meets  the  problems  ited  by  Mr. 
McCloskey.  S.  3677  woul(  authorize  the 
Federal  Power  Coouniss  )n  to  allocate 
natural  gas  when  it  is  d  ttermlned  that 
gas  is  in  such  short  8UK>1  '  that  the  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare  i  threatened.  I 
feel  this  legislation  provfles  a  workable 
solution  to  the  upcoml 
and  I  again  urge  spee( 
Congress. 

A  representative  from 
Oas  Distributors,  Mr.  J( 
caux.  indicated  that  nati 
situation  between  now 
"critical."  BIr.  Devereai 
however,    that    a    "res 
demand  gas  balance" 
1983.  Mr.  Devereaux 
changes  were  needed 
nental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  U 
encourage  development; 
ommended  included: 
coast  lease  sales  go  foi 
second,    boundary    dispt 
promptly;   third,  a  net 
bidding    approach   be   i^rmitted;    and 
fotirth.    Federal    leasing^  practices    be 
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Mr.  Clyde  A.  Roberts, 
Phoenix  Steel  Corp., 
the  natural  gas  shortage 
niflcant  impact.  He  no 
tlon  would  be  to  institute 
use  of  natural  gas.  ^ 

Specifically,  he  stated  %ia.t  a  "restric- 
tion on  what  uses  natur«  gas  could  be 
applied"  to  should  be  immemented.  Mr. 
Roberts  also  urged  for  Ccyigress  and  the 
executive  to  establish  a  ''realistic"  cli- 
mate within  which  businys  can  be  car- 
ried out.  He  concluded:  TThe  managers 
of  these  industries  must  rd|ike  some  com- 
mitments too  if  we  are  to  Approach  Proj- 
ect Independence  by  198i"  and  only  a 
realistic  business  climate  |could  provide 
this. 

Several  witnesses  at  thefxearings  testi- 
fied that  Federal  energy  iolldes  shoi^ 
be  coordinated  to  provide  in  effective  re- 


spozise  to  energy  problems.  Mr.  Jon  Blimi, 
member,  Delaware  Valley  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  noted  his  organiza- 
tion's efforts  to  promote  effective  energy 
conservation  efforts  had  been  fnistrated 
by  competing  Federal  programs.  Mr. 
Blum  found  that  six  different  agencies 
each  had  separate  programs  on  the  sfmie 
problem,  although  the  agencies  involved 
were  not  aware  of  this  fact.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  approach  was  wasteful  and 
inefficient,  and  he  felt  only  Congress 
could  "make  these  independent  grand 
duchie^put  their  efforts  into  one  effec- 
tive program." 

Dr.  Maura  Geens,  vice  president.  Save 
Our  Shores,  applauded  the  concepts 
upon  which  Project  Independence  was 
based.  She  did  caution,  however,  that 
we  should  not  let  "immediate  short-term 
solutions"  outweigh  the  long-term  need 
to  reduce  energy  demand.  She  expressed 
special  concern  that  increased  demand 
for  oil  imports  would  create  severe  pres- 
sures for  construction  of  deepwater  ports 
and  related  development.  This  could.  In 
turn,  have  a  sign^cant  environmental 
impact  on  Delaware  Bay. 

A  representative  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
Mr.  Harold  A.  Lockwood,  Jr.,  questioned 
the  feasibility  of  the  Project  Independ- 
ence timetable.  He  felt  the  comments  be- 
ing solicited  across  the  country  could  not 
be  collected  and  assessed  in  the  short 
time  available.  Mr.  Lockwood  strongly 
urged  the  Nation  work  toward  decreas- 
ing demand,  rather  than  throwing  all 
our  efforts  behind  incresislng  supply.  If 
energy  supplies  must  be  Increased,  how- 
ever, he  did  urge  development  of  renew- 
able energy  resources  such  as  solar  en- 
ergy. 

Dr.  John  D.  Meakln.  testifying  for  the 
Institute  of  Energy  Conversion  at  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Indicated  that 
solar  energy  could  provide  a  meaning- 
ful energy  source  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  Dr.  Meakln  did  suggest, 
however,  that  several  actions  be  taken 
to  avoid  problems  in  developing  this  re- 
source. First,  he  felt  standards  should 
be  establlahed  for  all  solar  energy  de- 
vices covering  reliability  and  esthetics. 
And  second,  he  urged  that  new  solar  en- 
ergy technology  be  installed  Initially  on 
frleauSy  or  sheltered  structures  such  as 
Federal  Installations. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  made  at 
the  Project  Independence  hearings  In 
Philadelphia  represent  new  and  fresh 
opinions  about  the  energy  problems  fac- 
ing this  Nation.  Because  the  testimony 
presented  by  these  Delaware  residents 
Is  related  to  legislative  Issues  now  before 
the  Congress.  I  am  happy  to  bring  this 
summary  of  their  views. 


vUed  Its  regulations  so  that  other  gen- 
erals could  not  spend  such  huge  sums  of 
money  on  their  own  aircraft  without  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

General  Catton  had  the  reputation  as 
the  original  bigtime  spender  in  the  Air 
Force.  Even  his  retirement  was  mar^rt 
by  an  extravagant  aerial  fly-by  using 
thousands  of  gallons  of  scarce  gasoline 
and  thousands  of  man-hours  of  prepara- 
tion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff  now  has  canceled  all  such 
retirement  fly-bys  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
and  placed  restrictions  on  future  such 
events. 

At  Lockheed,  General  Catton  will  be. 
among  other  things,  the  corporate  prod- 
uct safety  activities  specialist.  I  have 
asked  Lockheed  to  detail  all  military- 
related  activities  of  General  Catton. 

I  hope  Lockheed  keeps  a  tighter  reign 
on  the  expense  account  than  did  the 
Air  Force,  especially  when  Government 
fimds  are  concerned. 


GENERAL  CATTON  GOES  TO  LOCK- 
HEED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1 
would  like  to  make  note  of  the  recent 
announcement  that  Gen.  Jack  J.  Cat- 
ton,  retired,  has  been  hired  as  an  assirt- 
ant  to  the  president  of  Lockheed. 

General  Catton.  It  will  be  remembered, 
distinguished  his  career  by  unilaterally 
using  $670,000  of  Air  Force  f  imds  to  con- 
vert  hia  personal  Jet  Into  what  was  de- 
scribed aa  a  "flying  penthouse." 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Air  Force  re- 


ARE  WE   REALLY   SERIOUS  ABOUT 
REDUCING  OIL  IMPORTS? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  are  se- 
rious about  reducing  oil  Imports— a«  I 
hope  we  are — then  there  are  specific 
facts  which  cannot  be  ignored,  even  if 
It  would  be  more  politically  pleasant  to 
do  so. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
Is  Importing  over  1  million  barrels  per 
day  of  residual  fuel  oU.  This  oU  is  cost- 
ing us  more  than  $4  billion  a  year,  and 
ia  almost  entirely  imported  to  the  eut 
coast.  Obviously,  elimination  of  thm 
Imports  woxild  be  a  major  victory  for  the 
United  States.  In  fact.  It  would  meet 
President  Ford's  stated  goal  of  reducing 
imports  by  1  million  barrels  per  day.  But, 
how  do  we  eliminate  this  oil  from  our 
energy  supply/demand  picture?  The  an- 
swer, again,  is  obvious.  We  substitute 
coal  as  the  primary  fuel  for  electric  util- 
ity boilers — ^particularly  in  the  New  Eng- 
Uuid,  Northeast,  and  South  Atlantic  re- 
gions of  the  United  States. 

Substitution  of  coal  for  residual  fud 
oil  In  these  boilers  would  necessitate  an 
Increase  In  coal  production  of  approx- 
imately 90  million  tons  per  year — about 
a  15-percent  increase  in  current  pro- 
duction. And,  this  is  where  the  hard  po- 
litical decisions  enter  the  picture. 

Are  ^e  electricity  consumers  of  tbe 
east  coast  willing  to  change  those  tir 
quality  regulations  which  do  not  affect 
human  health,  but  do  prohibit  the  use  of 
eastern  coal  as  a  boiler  fuel?  If  not,  what 
do  they  propose — the  use  of  low-sulfur 
western  coal  from  as-yet-not-(H>ened 
surface  mines?  I  believe  that  the  freight 
costs  alone  would  discourage  this  alter- 
native. 

Possibly,  we  could  Increase  domestic 
oil  production.  But.  there  already  exists 
a  strong  indication  of  how  residents  of 
the  east  coast  feel  toward  producing  <M 
from  the  offshore  Atlantic  region.  Just 
this  week,  a  letter  went  to  Presldoit  Ford 
expressing  "surprise  and  dismay"  regard- 
ing the  leasing  of  offshore  lands  for  oQ 
and  natural  gas  development  The  sign- 
ers of  this  letter — ^Including  Senators 
from  the  States  of  South  Carolina.  Ifev 
Jersey,  Massachusetts.  Florida.  Bfalne. 
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yew  York.  Maryland.  Rhode  Island.  Del- 
sware.  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecti- 
eut— <^>nBider  offshore  Atlantic  leaattig 
during  1975  to  be  "premature." 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  contents  of  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoko  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  take  those  steps  neces- 
sary for  replacing  imported  oil  with 
(iomestic  energy  sources,  then  we  will 
continue  to  face  the  economic  and  for- 
eign policy  hazards  of  unacceptable  im- 
port levels. 

My  position  on  this  approach  remains 
constant.  Even  before  the  1973  Arab  oil 
embargo,  I  opposed  increased  oil  imports. 
In  February  1973, 1  attempted  to  warn  of 
the  impending  dangers  of  increased  de- 
pendence on  OPEC  and  Canadian  oil. 
My  warnings  were  not  based  on  some 
theoretical  analysis  or  so-called  scenario, 
niey  were  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
Arabs  and  their  allies  meant  what  they 
were  sajing.  And  the  message  that  they 
continued  to  press  upon  us  was  straight- 
forward and  consistent:  The  price  of  oil 
was  going  to  increase  sharply  and  they 
would  not  sell  their  oil  to  nations  tiiat 
allied  themselves  with  Israel  against  the 
Arabs.  Why  we  did  not  believe  them — 
and  immediately  take  steps  to  increase 
domestic  energy  supplies — is  still  a 
puzzle.  Instead,  we  heard  increased  de- 
mands— particularly  from  the  Northeast 
and  New  England — that  we  have  "\m- 
limited"  imports  of  foreign  oil. 

At  the  time,  I  was  puzzled  about  this 
conflict  between — on  one  hand — the 
desire  to  become  more  dependent  on 
Arab  oil  and — on  the  other  hand— the 
anti-Arab  attitude  that  existed  with 
tegard  to  the  Arab-Israeli  situation.  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  conflict  still 
exists. 

To  lUustrate  some  aspects  of  this,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  an 
article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Alaap,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1974.  Mr.  Alsop's  analysis  of  the 
present  situation  in  the  Middle  East  will. 
I  hot>e,  more  clearly  iUustrate  the  pit- 
falls of  trying  to  please  different  interest 
groups  by  taking  conflicting  positions. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent that  the  article  be  printed  hi  the 

BiCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
•8  follows: 

TTNDEBCtrrrxNO  BcmiT  Kisszngbi 
(By  Joseph  Alac^) 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  SUslnger  is 
trying  again  to  avert  war  In  the  Mideast,  de- 
qdte  everything  the  members  of  the  UJS. 
Senate  can  do  to  hamper  this  effort.  Here 
■n  a  few  hard  facts  about  other  handlci^M 
be  has  to  surmount. 

The  virtuous  leftwlng-Democratlc  grave- 
diggers  of  Israel  have  been  cheering  from 
the  rooftops  for  tbe  triumph  of  the  "progres- 
■tve"  forces  In  Portugal.  Alas,  however,  the 
wicked  former  govemment  of  Portugal  dlf- 
tared  from  its  successor  In  other  ways  be- 
Mes  coQ4>aratlve  virtue. 

In  1978,  to  be  specific,  the  Portuguese  most 
wurageously  aUowed  refueling  In  the  Azores 
*y  VS.  planes,  when  It  was  needful  to  or- 
IUUm  an  emergency  airlift  to  mipply  Xanel 


In  the  Tom  Klppur  War.  There  Is  not  a 
tinker's  chance  in  hell  that  tbe  new  Portu- 
guese government  will  do  anything  of  the 
sort  In  the  future.  Without  the  Azores  to  re- 
fuel the  UJ9.  C-6A  transports,  an  American 
airlift's  value  wlU  be  reduced  by  close  to 
four-fifths. 

The  gravedlggers  of  Israel,  f<»>  the  visual 
high-minded  reasons,  have  also  done  every- 
thing possible  to  Increase  the  power  of  oU 
blackmail  by  the  Arabs.  Maximum  exploita- 
tion of  alternative  soiirces  of  energy  woiild 
harm  the  environment.  Reducing  oil  con- 
sumption by  higher  gasoline  prices  would  be 
as  hard  on  the  poor  as  on  the  rich.  Being 
tough  about  energy.  In  sum.  Is  always 
"regressive." 

So  here  Is  this  country,  naked  as  a  Jay- 
bird In  the  face  of  any  threat  of  a  renewed 
Arab  oil  embargo.  And  there  are  the  Arabs, 
already  publicly  committed  to  renew  the  oil 
embargo  against  any  Western  power  that 
does  not  support  them  against  the  Israelis. 
For  the  same  reasons,  this  coiuitry's  Euro- 
pean allies  are  not  merely  ready  to  stand 
aside  and  criticize  aid  to  Israel  In  a  snide 
way,  as  they  did  In  the  1973  war.  They  are 
ready — almost  eager — to  support  the  Arabs 
against  the  Israelis  In  any  further  outbreak 
of  flghUng.  They  wlU  positively  obstruct 
U.S.  aid.  They  wUl  assist  the  Arabs  at  the 
United  Nations.  In  sum,  they  wUl  pay  oil 
blackmail  with  both  hands. 

Finally,  the  American  gravedlggers  of  Is- 
rael are  also  the  gravedlggers  of  a  serious 
American  defense  effort.  As  a  result.  In  1973 
the  U.S.  was  producing  200  tanks  a  year 
against  8,000  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  to- 
day, the  figure  la  under  600  UjB.  tanks  a  year 
against  close  to  4,000  Soviet  tanks— for  the 
Soviets  have  Increased  output  substantlaUy. 
Hence  the  tanks  going  to  Israel  today 
from  the  UB.  are  Uterally  being  taken  from 
the  hands  of  soldiers  In  VS.  oombat  units. 
As  a  leading  Israeli  put  it  recently,  "The 
opponents  of  American  defense  have  created 
a  situation  in  which  you  Americans  no 
longer  have  the  ci^aclty  to  help  yoiir  friends 
to  help  themselves." 

These  facts  are  now  relevant  because  every 
one  of  them  constitutes  a  mountainous  new 
obstacle  that  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger 
WlU  have  to  surmount.  If  he  Is  to  have  much 
chance  of  preventing  another  outbreak  of 
Middle  Eastern  fighting,  For  the  short  run, 
to  be  siire,  he  may  weU  succeed.  In  other 
words  he  may  somehow  manage  to  get  aacaz 
sort  of  negotiation  going  again,  looking  to- 
ward a  more  permanent  Middle  Eastern 
settlement.  This  Is  his  Immediate  aim. 

But  that  wUI  be  only  putting  off  the  evU 
day — ^the  day  when  the  practical  problems 
of  an  actual  settlement  have  to  be  faced 
and  solved.  For  that  future  day.  Secivtary 
Kissinger  has  only  two  ■■sets.  Egypt's  Presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat  Is  not  eager  to  bring  the 
Soviets  back  into  the  Mideast  In  full  force, 
IX  only  because  they  have  tried  to  kill  him 
once  already.  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia 
has  the  same  reluctance  for  other  reasons. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  Intelligence  In- 
dicates that  President  Sadat  la  imder  mor« 
and  more  pressure  from  critics  of  his  poUcy 
tUtlng  toward  the  VS.  Instead  of  the  Soviets. 
The  crlttoa  are  saying.  In  effect.  "If  you  can- 
not get  the  American  friends  to  deliver  satis- 
factory settlement  with  Israel,  then  let  us 
go  to  Moscow  again;  and  In  the  new  situ- 
ation, we  can  force  through  a  satisfactory 
settlement."  In  sum,  Sadat  wlU  eventuaUy 
have  to  go  to  Moscow,  unless  be  gets  his  set- 
tlement first. 

Meanwhile,  moreover,  the  greatly  Increased 
strength  of  the  Arab  position,  for  all  the  rea- 
sons  listed  above.  Is  continuously  changing 
the  Arab  definition  of  a  sattafactory  settle- 
ment. 

Thus  the  ante  Is  being  oontlnnously  raised. 
When  the  time  comes  for  serious  talk  of  set- 
tlement. It  will  therefore  be  almost  squaring 
the  drele  to  get  agreement  between  Israel 


and  the  Arabs.  Tet  the  alternative  wlU  be 
renewed  war. 

EXiUSlT  1  * 

UJ3.  Senate, 
Washington,  DX}^  Oetolyer  7, 1974. 
The  Pkeshjent, 
The  White  House. 
Washtriffton,  D.C. 

0*tM  Mb.  PBmoKMT:  We  wish  to  express 
our  surprise  and  dismay  on  learning  that 
the  Department  of  Interior  Is  pTt>ceedlng 
toward  tbe  1976  teasing  of  10  million  acres 
for  offshore  oU  and  gas  development— in- 
cluding acreage  In  tbe  AUantlc,  the  Pacific 
and  the  Oulf  of  Alaska— at  a  time  when 
environmental  baseline  studies  and  state 
coastal  zone  management  efforta  are  at  a 
very  early  stage. 

We  recognise  and  support  the  need  to  ex- 
pedite development  of  the  nation's  domestic 
energy  resources,  Including  outer  continental 
shelf  oil  and  gas,  but  we  have  not  been 
Informed  of  any  factual  basis  for  Interior's 
Judgment  that  10  mlUkm  acres  In  1976  U 
the  magic  number  needed  by  the  nation 
Moreover,  we  do  not  beUeve  It  wise  to  lease 
In  hitherto  vmdeveloped  areas  before  en- 
vironmental and  coastal  planning  needs  are 
met. 

We  an  particularly  concerned  that  the 
iB^wlor  laaalng  program  is  moving  ahead 
with  ^>p«r«iit  dlaragard  for  the  Inter-ageney 
effort  to  gather  environmental  basoltnn  dat» 
on  tbe  prx^HMed  new  anas,  and  similar  die- 
regard  for  state  efforto  to  develop  coastal 
zone  management  programs  In  •ooordanoe 
with  the  Coastal  Zone  Maiukgement  Act  of 
1972. 

We  hav*  serious  doubts  about  the  oO 
and  gas  Industries'  financial  and  teehnloal 
c^wblUty  to  develop  such  a  large  number 
of  acres  In  a  single  fear,  and  about  the  ra- 
tional basis  for  aeleettng  this  level  of  leas- 
ing as  appropriate  or  necessary  for  the  na- 
tion's energy  needs.  We  understand  that 
the  Department  of  Interior  Is  In  tbe  early 
preparatory  stages  of  an  envtromnental  Im- 
pact statement  on  the  10-milUon  acre  pro- 
gram, as  required  by  the  HatloiMd  Environ- 
mental PDUcy  Act  of  1969.  Hopefully,  the  In- 
tenor  Department  US  wUl  est  forth  the 
most  untUnaly.  therefore,  for  lease  sales  to 
be  planned  before  tbe  completion  of  en- 
vlronmsfBtal  impact  studlaa  or  tb»  detar- 
mlnatton  of  whetlier  10  miuion  aens  is  a 
reallstle  or  reasonable  level  for  197S  u>m»^g 

The  Senate  recently  passed  S.  8221,  the 
Energy  Supply  Act  of  1974,  which  provides 
for  several  notable  improvements  In  OC8 
leasing  policies  and  practices.  However,  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves  has  not  y^  acted 
on  OC8  legislation,  and  the  delltieratlons  of 
both  Houses  are  expected  to  continue  Into 
the  next  Congress.  We  beUeve  that  OC8  leas- 
ing ta  new  areas  should  await  the  outcome 
of  that  legislative  process. 

The  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  of  the 
Senate  is  currently  analyzing  OC8  Issues. 
Preliminary  analysis  by  the  Study  supports 
our  belief  that  offshore  leasing  programs 
should  proceed  only  as  rapidly  as  the  state 
and  federal  programs  for  coastal  planning 
and  environmental  data  gathering  can 
proceed. 

You  wUl  recall  that  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  In  reporting  to  former 
President  Nixon  on  Its  environmental  assess- 
ment of  OCS  oU  and  gas  In  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Oulf  of  Alaska,  stated  several  principles 
which  should  guide  federal  leasing  programs. 
These  principles  Included: 

A  policy  of  "very  high  priority  on  environ- 
mental protection"  In  regard  to  OCS  explora- 
tion and  development; 

A  leasing  program  In  which  tbe  location 
and  phases  of  lease  sales  are  "designed  to 
achieve  the  energy  supply  objectives  .  .  . 
at  a  mlnim;»m  environmental  risk"; 

Use  of  the  "best  conunerciaUy  available 
technology  ...  to  minimize  environmen- 
tal risk": 
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to  and  channel 

It  preaaures"; 

for  the  Interested 

nt  and  regulation. 

bldent,    that   unless 

■rlty,  environmental 

|asures  cannot  poe- 

In  time  for  1976 


Federal  regulations  I  for  environmental 
protection  that  are  "fuf  7  Implemented  and 
requirements  strictly  ei^orced"; 

Federal  consultation  frtth  state  and  local 
authorlfles   to   provide 
"complete  Information 
so  that  planning  can 
the  inevitable  developm 
A  "major  advisory  rol 
public  In  OCS  manage 
We   suggest,    Mr.    ~ 
given  higher  federal 
and  coastal  planning 

albly  be  fully  lmplemen_ 

leasing  la  all  new  areas  if  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Oulf  of  Alaska.  an<l  premature  leasing 
In  these  new  areas  can]  ot  possibly  adhere 
to  the  principle  of  ezpi  adlng  energy  sup- 
plies with  minimum  envL  >nmental  rlskL 

We  urge  you  to  revise  the  federal  leasing 
program  to  ensure  the  (  >ncurrent  progress 
of  environmental  baseline  studies.  Impact  as- 
sessment,   and   federal    aslstance   to   state 
coastal    zone    management    programs.    The 
1976  program  should.  In  ciir  view,  also  await 
a  factual  Justification  foa  leasing  10  million 
acres,  some  In  new  areaa.  Including  a  de- 
termination that  the  oil  and  gas  Industries 
can  cope  with  this  high  1<  rel  of  development. 
When  leasing  does  talte  place  in  new  areas, 
we  believe  the  areas  chi  sen  should  reflect 
the   results  of  envlronni  mtal   studies,   and 
should  begin  with  those  I  reas  found  to  bold 
the  lowest  level  of  risk     0  the  nwrine  and 
coastal  environments.  If  \  e  are  to  avoid  un- 
due delay  In  developing  th  1  outer  continental 
shelf,  we  must  step  up    ederal  funding  of 
environmental  baseline  s  udles  and  federal 
assistance  to  coastal  stat  s  as  they  develop 
their   coastal    zone    mam  ;ement   programs. 
This    way.    the    OCS   les  Ing    program   will 
clearly  conform  to  the  tt  KUngs  of  the  CEQ 
study,  the  views  of  the  t  tastal  states  many 
of  us  represent,  and  the  a  rtrlt  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1  )7a,  which  requires 
federal  p>rograms  aflectlnj    the  coastal  zones 
to  be  oonslstent  with  stat4  coastal  zone  man- 
agement programs. 

We  were  most  hearteneC  by  yoiu*  Inaugural 
address  to  the  Congress,  In  which  you  ex- 
pressed your  desire  to  Wild  a  good  mar- 
riage with  Congress  an<Bwork  together  to 
solve  the  critical  problem^  before  us.  We  ap- 
plaud yoiu  sincerity  andtwe  certainly  share 
yovu-  goal.  For  this  reascb,  we  urge  you  to 
make  it  possible  for  usito  work  together 
toward,  a  rational  policy  lor  development  of 
the    outer   continental  -  -     — 

Department's  unilateral 
with  a  hasty  and  111-co 
schedule  at  this  time 
Impediment  to  our  000 
hope  you  will  heed  and 
this  vital  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SlGITA 

Ernest  F.  HolUngs^ 

Edward    W.    Brook^ 

Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Charles  McC.  Ma 

thlas.  Jr.,  Claiborne  pell. 
Clifford  P.  Case.  Hu^haon  A.  WlUlams. 

Jr..  Lawton  Chiles,  flVllllam  D.  Hath 

away,  Edmund  S 

Javlts. 
John  V.  Tunney,  J 

Thomas  J.  Mcln  , 

Bob  Packwood.  Hu 
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vard  M.  Kennedy. 
Alan    Cranston, 


luskie,  Jacob   K. 


R.  Blden,  Jr., 

John  O.  Pastors, 

irt  H.  Humphrey. 


POUnCAL  REPRESSION  IN  THE 
REPUBLIC  OP  ^OREA 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  _ 
continue  to  reach  us  he| 
political  repression  in 
Korea.  The  govemmer 
Park  Chung  Hee  has 
cem  for  protests  against 
of  civil  liberties,  and  th< 
those  who  oppose  his  _ 
after  the  end  of  the  Koji 


jsident,  reports 
of  widespread 
le  Republic  of 
of  President 
>wn  little  con- 
the  suspension 
persecution  of 
Two  decades 
war,  we  In 


the  United  States  are  deeply  concerned 
by  these  practices,  which  both  offend  our 
sense  of  democracy  and  humEui  decency. 
Itself. 

Prof.  Jerome  Alan  Cohen,  director  of 
East  Asian  Legal  Studies  at  Harvard 
University,  is  a  noted  authority  on  the 
politics  of  South  Korea.  In  yesterday's 
Washington  Post,  he  argues  that— 

President  Ford  should  not  go  to  Seoul 
next  month  unless  there  Is  convincing  evi- 
dence .  .  .  that  the  Park  regime  wUl  signifi- 
cantly relax  its  oppression  for  more  than 
the  few  months  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
session. 

When  President  Ford's  trip  to  South 
Korea  was  announced,  I  expressed  a  sim- 
ilar view. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Cohen's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Obuc  Anittvxsart   in  South  Kobxa 

(By  Jerome  Alan  Cohen) 
This  month  will  mark  the  grim  first  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Prof.  Tsche  Chong 
KU,  a  Korean  who  spent  the  years  1970-72  at 
Harvard  Law  School.  Seoul  National  Univer- 
sity, Korean's  most  prestigious  educational 
institution,  had  selected  Tsche,  a  member 
of  Its  law  faculty,  for  a  highly  prized  Har- 
vard-Tenchlng  Fellowship.  Indeed,  the  uni- 
versity's president  had  described  him  as  one 
of  Korea's  most  promising  scholars. 

Tsche  was  a  likable,  gentle  person  who 
spent  his  time  in  Cambridge  analyzing  Anglo- 
American  and  German  theories  of  private  In- 
ternational law  and  being  with  bis  wife  and 
two  young  children.  Like  moet  Koreans  who 
study  abroad  with  their  government's  per- 
mission, he  seldom  took  pwurt  In  public  politi- 
cal discussions.  By  criticizing  the  Increasingly 
repressive  measures  of  the  Park  regime,  a  few 
SNU  law  professors  had  landed  in  serious 
trouble.  But  Tsche  concentrated  on  his  pro- 
fessional interest  and  avoided  controversy  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  defense  of  harsh  meas- 
uree  taken  by  his  government  In  the  name 
of  anti-Communism. 

Soon  after  Tsche  returned  to  Seoul  In  the 
fWl  of  1972.  President  Park  plunged  the  na- 
tion into  crisis  by  declaring  martial  law  and 
replacing  th»  Constitution  with  a  new  char- 
ter that  pwrmlts  Park's  total  and  permanent 
rule.  These  events  provoked  peaceful  demon- 
strations by  denMcratlc-minded  students,  to 
whom  Koreans  have  traditionally  looked  for 
leadership  against  tyranta.  And  this  In  turn 
exposad  the  students  to  the  brutaUty  of  the 
ubiquitous  Korean  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

In  one  such  Incident  just  a  year  ago,  KCIA 
thugs  beat  up  and  arrested  some  SNU  law 
atudents,  a  professor  and  the  associate  dean. 
This  was  too  much  for  even  Prof.  Tsche.  who 
In  earlier  years  had  sought  to  pacify  student 
unrest.  He  protested  against  the  KCIA's  ac- 
tions at  a  meeting  of  the  law  faculty.  Shortly 
after  class  on  Oct.  16,  1973.  Tsche  was  picked 
up  by  the  KCIA.  He  was  never  seen  alive 
again.  Four  days  later  the  government  an- 
nounced that  Tsche  had  been  arrested  for 
Investigation  of  charges  of  spying  for  North 
Korea,  and  that  after  making  a  confewlon 
he  had  committed  suicide  by  jumping'  out 
the  seventh-floor  window  of  an  interrogation 
center. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  Tache 
was  actually  a  North  Korean  agent.  I  do  know 
that  the  evidently  embarrassed  South  Kor«an 
government  failed  to  substantute  Ma  post- 
mortMn  accusattons  with  any  persuAalve  evi- 
dence; nor  was  the  confeeslon  supposedly 
extracted  from  Tsohe  made  public.  Moreover, 
South  Korean  friends  who  have  survived 
KCIA  detention  treat  the  report  of  Tache's 
"suicide"   with  the  utmost  skepticism,  for 


KCIA  prisoners  are  said  to  be  subject  to 
the  closest  scrutiny.  The  faot  that  T)mIm% 
widow,  *  medical  doctor,  was  dwiled  pv. 
mdBion  to  examine  hta  ooipse  hardly  in^pii^ 
confidence  la  what  appears  to  have  been  % 
hastily  contrived  story. 

Subsequent  efforts  to  discover  the  tiutli 
about  Prof.  Tsche's  demise  have  met  a  stone 
wall.  His  widow  has  been  insulated  from  out. 
side  contacts.  The  Intimidation  and  fear  that 
prevaU  In  Seoul  prevent  his  colleagues  tmm 
pursuing  the  matter.  The  press  is  musilsd. 
and  the  legal  system  controlled.  Koreans  thy 
away  from  discussing  the  case  even  in  Amer- 
ica, for  the  tentacles  of  the  KCIA  exteol 
throughout  not  only  their  country  but  alas 
our  own. 

Prof.  Tsche's  case  Is  not  unique.  The  es^ 
qulsite  tortures  that  have  become  the  KCIA1 
hallmark  have  claimed  many  victims.  Iti 
mindless  arrogance  recognizes  no  bounds  but 
power.  It  kidnapped  from  Japan  President 
Park's  last  rival  for  the  presidency,  gim  d^ 
Jung,  and  was  about  to  diunp  his  weightM 
body  into  the  sea  when  pressure  from  tlit 
Japanese  and  American  govemmenta  savMl 
his  life,  at  le€ut  temporarily.  Kim's  offea« 
was  to  poll  47  per  cent  of  the  vote  Ampktt 
grave  government -Imposed  handicaps  and  ta 
alert  his  people  to  Park's  plan  to  aboUrii 
constitutional  rule.  Another  notorious  case 
Is  that  of  Soh  Sung,  a  Korean  student  Xnn 
Japan  who  was  horribly  disfigured  dui'liu 
pretrial  detention.  Yet  this  is  only  to  speak 
of  Koreans  who  are  well-known  or  who  haw 
foreign  friends  to  inquire  after  tbem.  Then 
are  countless  others. 

All  this  took  place  before  this  year's  emer- 
gency decrees  that  made  it  a  capital  aSvam 
for  students  to  cut  class  "without  plauittde 
excuse"  and  that  resulted  In  long  prison  laa- 
tences  for  hundreds  of  courageotis  Intellec- 
tuals, Christian  leaders  and  students  wbcw 
crime  was  to  call  for  the  restoratk>n  of  fne> 
dom.  Thus  the  recent  withdrawal  of  tH'fW 
decrees  In  the  hope  of  luring  President  Fted 
to  Seoul  in  November,  Improving  South  Ko* 
rea's  prospects  at  the  UJ>I.  this  autumn  and 
avoiding  congressional  reduction  of  military 
aid  is  essentially  cosmetic,  eapeciaUy  when 
the  kangaroo  courts-martial  that  made  a 
farce  of  Korean  Justice  contlnne  to  function. 
Was  It  for  this  that  some  33.000  Amerieaas 
died  In  combat  in  Korea?  Is  this  "the  ftw 
World"  that  our  military  and  economic  aid 
make  possible  and  that  we  are  stUl  pledied 
to  defend?  '  "'" " 

People  in  South  Korea  have  few  llluslona 
about  the  kind  of  freedom  they  would  sbars 
with  their  brothers  in  the  North  should  BCln 
II  Sung  forcibly  reunify  their  tragically  di- 
vided country.  Yet  they  now  suffer  a  KCIA* 
military  dictatorship  that  xiaea  American 
tanks  to  deprive  them  of  most  of  their  free- 
doms ostensibly  to  protect  them  from  the 
North. 

President  Ford  should  not  go  to  Seoul  next 
month  unless  there  Is  convincing  evidence — 
not  merely  soothing  secret  assurances — that 
the  Park  regime  will  significantly  relax  V» 
oppression  for  more  than  the  few  months 
of  the  UJf.  General  Assembly  seaslon.  B* 
should  In  ^ny  event  make  It  clear  to  tk* 
Korean  people  and  the  world  that  the  United 
States  will  henceforth  refuse  to  support  tyr- 
anny of  the  right  as  well  as  tyranny  of  the 
left.  To  do  less  than  this  Is  to  infllot  anott^^r 
moral  disaster  upon  Amerloan  foreign  poUoj; 


TRADE    COMMISSION    VOCATIONAL 
PROPRIETARY  RULE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
remarks  to  the  Senate  on  April  4  and 
again  on  June  26,  1974. 1  indicated  Uiat 
the  Boeton  Olobe's  Investigation  of 
profltmaklng  vocational  and  hcnne  study 
schools  raLsed  a  number  of  dlstttrbliis 
questions  about  the  business  practices  of 
these  schools  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Federal  response  to  the  Issues  raised  Xxf 


the  series.  At  that  time  I  urged  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  meet  the  chal- 
lenge presented  by  the  Globe's  disclosures 
by  providing  remedies  and  redress  to  be- 
leagured  vocational  school  consumers. 

On  August  15,  1974,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  promulgated  a  proposed 
trade  regulation  rule  for  the  proprietary 
vocational  and  home  study  school  indus- 
try. Briefly,  this  proposed  rule,  the  prod- 
uct of  an  intensive  FTC  investigation, 
would : 

First.  Prohibit  the  use  In  advertise- 
ments of  generalized  earnings  and  em- 
ployment claims; 

Second.  Require  factual  substantiation 
for  any  specific  earnings  or  employment 
claims  made  by  the  school; 

Third.  Require  the  disclosure  to  each 
prospective  student  of  the  school's  drop- 
out rate : 

Fourth.  Require  disclosure  of  the 
placement  and  earnings  success  of  the 
school's  own  students  if  any  placement 
or  earnings  claims  are  made ; 

Fifth.  Provide  for  a  10-day  "cooling 
off/reafflrmation"  period  before  any  con- 
tract becomes  effective ;  and 

Sixth.  Provide  for  pro  rata  refunds  to 
those  who  do  not  complete  their  courses. 

I  believe  that  this  rule  constitutes  the 
type  of  effective  Federal  action  that  will 
provide  remedial  relief  to  consumers.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  rule  contains  sev- 
eral provisions  that  would  assist  consum- 
ers in  avoiding  an  erroneous  contractual 
decision  inducted  by  high  pressured  or 
misleading  recruitment  techniques: 

First.  By  prohibiting  the  use  of  gen- 
eralized manpower  and/or  earnings  pro- 
jections the  rule  insures  that  consumers 
will  no  longer  be  misled  by  allusions  to 
industnnvide  Eissessments  of  job  or  salary 
potential.  Rather,  the  rule  requires  that 
schools  disclose  more  reliable  and  perti- 
nent information — how  many  of  this 
school's  students  obtained  jobs  and  what 
salaries  did  they  earn ; 

Second.  The  disclosure  of  dropout  and 
placement  statistics  will  serve  to  provide 
consumers  with  the  type  of  information 
required  in  order  to  properly  assess  the 
opportimlties  available  to  enrollees  at  a 
PNBxticular  school.  This  information  will 
serve  to  balance  whatever  representa- 
tions the  school  or  its  representatives 
may  have  made;  and 

Third.  The  10-day  reafBrmation  period 
allows  the  consumer  to  evaluate  and  di- 
gest the  statistics  disclosed  to  him  as  re- 
quired by  the  rule.  The  consumer  may 
then  make  his  contractual  decision  in  a 
more  dispassionate  atmosphere.  If  he  de- 
cides that  the  statistics  disclosed  to  him 
indicate  a  less-than-promlsed  perform- 
ance record,  the  consumer  can  void  his 
contract  by  not  signing  the  reaffirmation 
form  within  10  days. 

Second,  the  rule  provides  remedial  re- 
lief to  consumers  when  changed  circum- 
stances or  altered  career  plans  compel  a 
student  to  withdraw  from  a  particular 
course  of  study. 

Given  the  relative  Inexperience  of 
most  proprietary  school  consumers,  the 
pro  rata  refund  allows  a  student  to  with- 
draw from  a  school  without  being  penal- 
ized for  this  decision. 

Finally,  the  proposed  rule  offers  the 
potential  for  a  substantial  Improvement 
in  implementing  the  Intention  of  Con- 


gress in  providing  Federal  subsidies  for 
vocational  trajining  through  the  veterans 
benefits  ajid  federally  insured  student 
loan  programs.  The  types  of  disclosures 
required  by  the  rule  will  serve  to  Induce 
users  of  the  FISL  and  veterans  benefits 
programs  to  attend  schools  that  provide 
the  type  of  training  that  yields  employ- 
ment opportunities.  This,  in  turn,  in- 
sures that  taxpayers'  money  is  being 
spent  for  its  intended  purpose — mean- 
ingful occupational  training. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
pro  rata  refund  provision  of  the  pro- 
posed rule  may  also  serve  to  reduce  the 
substantial  default  problems  that  plague 
the  proprietary  sector  of  the  FISL  pro- 
gram. There  are  indications  that  a  good 
number  of  proprietary  students  refuse 
to  honor  their  ftederally  insured  loans, 
because  they  feel  that  theli'  contractual 
obligation  to  the  school  was  procured  by 
the  use  of  false,  deceptive,  or  unfair 
techniques.  The  existence  of  a  strict  pro 
rata  refund  would  allow  a  student  to 
withdraw  from  such  a  school  end  receive 
from  the  school  a  sum  of  money  which 
can  be  used  to  begin  paying  off  the  FISL 
obligation. 

In  sum,  I  strongly  support  this  effort 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  to  cure 
some  of  the  more  oppressive  business 
practices  of  some  proprietary  scIkh^s.  I 
believe  that  this  effort  promises  to  yield 
benefits  not  only  for  the  coilsiimer  of 
vocational  school  services,  but  fw  the 
Federal  taxpayer  as  well. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  this  particular 
trade  regulation  rule  demonstrates  the 
viability  of  using  a  rulemaking  mecha- 
nism to  cope  with  Industovwide  trade 
practices.  I  would  encourage  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  make  greater  use 
of  this  technique  In  the  future,  particu- 
larly when  the  facts  disclose  the  type  of 
pervasive  abuse  that  has  been  Indicated 
in  the  proprietary  school  Industry. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  FTC's  proposed  Rule  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
rule  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

ADVERTtSING,  DiSCXOSITaX,  COOLINO  Ott  Ajn> 
RXFTTND  REQtnSEICENTS  CONCEHNDTG  PSO- 
PaiETAKT  VOCATIONAI.  AND  HOICE  STtTDT 
SCHOOLS 

Notice  of  Public  Hearings  and  Opportu- 
nity to  Submit  Data,  Views  or  Arguments 
Regarding  Proposed  Trade  Regulation  Rule. 

(The  following  has  been  reprinted  from  the 
Federal  Register  of  August  16,  1974 — 39  FJl. 
29385:) 
Federal    Trade    Commission    (16    CFR   Part 

438] 
Advxbtising,  DiscLostrvE,  Cooling  Ott  and 

REFOITD    REQtnREMZNTS    COMCXBinNG    Pbo- 

PRIETART  Vocational  and  Homx  Stttdt 
Schools — ^Pboposed  Tbadx  Regulation 
Rvuc 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Federal 

Trade  Conunlsslon,  pursu«nt  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  as  amended.  15 
VS.C.  41,  et  seq.,  the  provisions  of  Part 
1,  Subpart  B  of  the  Commission's  proce- 
dures and  rules  of  practice,  16  CFR  1.11,  et 
seq.,  and  section  553  of  Subchapter  II.  Chap- 
ter 6.  "nue  5.  V£.  Code  (Administrative  Pro- 
cedure), has  Initiated  a  proceeding  for  the 
promulgaUcm  of  a  Trade  Regulation  Rule 
concerning  proprietary  vocational  and  home 
study  scho<^. 

Accordingly,  the  Conunlsslon  proposes  the 
following  Trade  Regulation  Rule : 


PAar  438 — Advertising,  Disclostjke.  Cooling 
Off  and  Reftjnd  Rzottireicents  Concern- 
ing   Proprietart    Vocational    and    Home 

STrDT  SCRdOLS 

Sec. 

438.1  Definitions. ' 

438.2  The  Rule. 

AtTTHORiTT:  38  Stat.  717,  as  amended;    (16 
U.S.C.  41-58). 
§  438.1     Definitions.  »/:."' 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Part,  the  following 
deflnitions  shall  apply : 

(a)  Seller.  (1)  Any  individual,  firm,  cor- 
poration, association  or  orgajoizatlon  en- 
gaged la  the  operation  of  a  privately  owned 
school,  studio.  Institute,  office  or  othe^  fa- 
culty which  offers  .residence  or  correspond- 
ence courses  of  study,  training,  or  instruction 
purporting  to  prepare  or  qpillty  Individu- 
als for  employment  or  tralnicg  In  any  oc- 
cupation, trade,  or  ^In  work  requiring 
mechanical,  technical,  business,  tsade,  artis- 
tic, supervisory,  clerical  or  ojther  skills  or 
purpcrtlixg  to  enable  a  person  to  Improve 
his   skills   la   any   of   the   above   designated 

.  f^tegories. 

.{3}  Ifothlng  In  this  Part  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  affect  In  any  way  those  .engaged  In 
the  (^>eration  of  not-for-profit  resklsiu^  or 
correspondence,  public  or  private  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  which  offer  stu- 
dents at  least  a  two-year  program  of  ac- 
credited coUege  level  lastruction  which  Is 
generally  acceptable  for  credit  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

(b)  Buyer.  Any  individual  yrho  purchases 
any  correspondence  or  residence  course  of 
atudy,  training,  or  Instruction  from  any 
seUer  purporting  to  prepare  or  qu^lfy  indi- 
viduals for  employment  or  training  In  any 
occupation,  trade,  or  work  requiring  mechan- 
ical, technical,  business,  trade,  artistic, 
supervisory,  clerical  or  other  skUls  or  pur- 
porting to  enable  a  person  to  improve  his 
skills  In  any  of  the  above  designated  cate- 
gories. 

(c)  Total  contract  price.  The  total  price 
paid  or  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer  for  the 
property  or  services  including  any  and  all 
equipment;  ancillary  services,  such  as  but 
not  limited  tp,  charges  for  coom  and  board 
which  are  the  subject  x>f  the  contract;  and 
any  finance  charges  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Reserve  Regulation  Z 
(12  CFR  226.4). 

(d)  Course.  The  term  "course"  means,  but 
is  not  limited  to  education,  training,  or 
instruction  consisting  of  a  series  of  lessons 
or  cesses  sold  collectively,  including  lessons 
or  classed  which  consist  of  several  parts  and 
are'  coordinated,  arranged,  or  packaged  to 
c6nstltu.te  a  curriculum  or  program  of  In- 
struction and  sold  collectively. 

(e)  Combination  course.  Any  course  that 
consists  of  both  correspondence  lessons  and 
residence  classes  shall  be  treated  as  a  resi- 
dence course  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
the  advertising  and  disclosure  requirements 
of  this  Part. 

(f)  Enrotlee.  A  buyer  who  has  aCBrmed  his 
enrollment  contract,  whether  or  not  he  com- 
pletes his  course  of  study. 

(g)  raUurk  to  complete  a  course  of  study. 
Includes  any  enrpllee  who  drops  out,  Is  ez- 
peUed,  falU'fbr  academic  reasons  or  does 
not  complete  a  course  within  the  tltne  that 
Is  scheduled  for  that  course's  completion. 
Including  any  enroU^e  who  takes  a  leav^  of 
absence.  ,   .     ^  ' 

(h)  New  'course.  Any  course  of  study 
which  has  substantially  different  course  con- 
tent and  occupational  objectives  from  any 
course  of  study  previously  offered  by  seUer 
and  which  has  been.^offered  for  a  period  of 
time  less  than  three  (3)  months  after  the 
graduation  of  one  (^lass,  if  offered  by  a  resi- 
dence school,  or  less  than  three  (3)  months 
after  the  completion  of  one  fiscal  year.  If 
offered   b^  a   oorreepondenoe  school. 

(1)  Neto  school.  Any  school  that  ^kas  been 
In  operation  for  a  period  of  time  lieas  than 
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claims  subject  to 
ih  (a)(2)  of  tbis 
claims  substantl- 
luiowledge  of  his 
lining  placement 


three    (3)    months  aftei*!  the  graduation  of 
one  class  If  a  resldence.|BchooI  or  less  than 
three    (3)    months  af ten  the  completion  of 
one  fiscal  year,  If  a  corr#pondence  school. 
i  438.2     The  Rule.  I 

In  connection  with  tai  sale  or  promotion 
of  any  course  of  Instrucl^on  by  a  proprietary 
home  study  or  residence  Vocational  school  in 
commerce,  as  "commerc4f '  Is  defined  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlsslo^  Act,  It  Is  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  land  an  unfair  or 
deceptive  act  or  practlcelfor  any  such  seller 
to  fall  to  comply  with  tu|  following  require- 
ments: 

(a)  Bmplotftnent  and  «  mings  claims.  (1) 
No  written  or  broadcast^  [1  claim,  direct  or 
Indirect,  whether  dlsseml  lated  through  the 
media,  malls,  or  In  any  c  ther  manner  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to : 

(1)  The  general  condltli  ns  or  employment 
demand  in  any  employm<  nt  market  now  or 
at  any  time  In  the  future;  1 

(U)  "nie  amount  of  sala)  y  or  earnings  gen- 
erally available  to  person  employed  In  any 
occupation. 

(2)  Unless  It  Is  substani  ated  according  to 
the  standards  and  confln  id  to  the  fonnat 
prescribed  herein,  no  writ  sn  or  broadcasted 
claim,  direct  or  Indlr  ct,  disseminated 
through  the  media,  malli  or  In  any  other 
manner,  shall  be  made  wl  ti  respect  to: 

(I)  The  specific  employ]  lent  cqsportanltles 
available  or  dtmtmd  for  bi  yers  who  purchase 
seller's  course  of  study;  ax  1 

(II)  The  specific  amouni  of  salary  Or  earn- 
ings available  to  buyers  w^  purchase  seller's 
course  of  study. 

(3)  Written  or  broadci 
the  exception  In  parai 
Section  shall  be  limited 
ated  by  the  seller's  actuj 
buyers*  experiences  In  ol_ 
at  specific  salary  levels  fii  the  employment 
positions  for  which  sellers  course  of  study 
prepares  buyers.  Actual  Knowledge  shall  be 
verified,  at  a  minimum,  l|y  a  list  Including 
the  following  lnformatloa|  for  each  enrolled 

'  person  who  meets  the  reoilrements  of  para- 
graph (a)  (4)  of  this  secflon. 

(1)  His  name,  address  afd  telephone  num- 
ber; J 

XM)  The  name,  address  i|ad  telephone  num- 
ber of  the  firm  or  employer  who  hired  each 
enrollee;  | 

(111)  The  name  or  title |>f  the  job  position 
obtained;  i 

(Iv)  The  date  on  wblo|i  the  Job  position 
was' obtained;  | 

(V)  His  monthly  or  annual  salary. 

(4)  Employment  and  earnings  claims  cov- 
ered by  paragraph  (a)  (2)  ff  this  section  shall 
be  confined  to  the  followng  statements  and 
no  others,  for  each  couile  for  which  such 
claims  are  made  and  if  iny  one  permitted 
statement  Is  made.  It  shnl  be  accompanied 
by  the  others:  | 

(I)  For  correspondence  fourses  of  study,  a 
statement  of  the  total  aumber  of  buyers 
whose  enrollment  termlaated  during  the 
school's  last  fiscal  year  i  ad  who  obtained 
positions  of  employment  iwlthln  three  (3) 
months  of  leaving  the  schc  31  In  Job  positions 
for  which  seller's  course  \t  study  prepared 
them;  a  statement  of  the,  nonthly  or  yearly 
rangp  of  salaries  obtained'  sy  such  buyers;  a 
statement  of  the  percent  ge  ratio  of  such 
buyers  of  salary  ranges  to  the  total  number 
of  buyers  who  were  enrol  ed  in  the  seller's 
coxu-se  during  the  last  flsca;  year;  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  percentage  ra  lo  of  such  buyers 
who  graduated,  by  salary  r  nges,  to  the  total 
number  of  graduates  wh(  graduated  from 
seller's  course  during  the  I  st  fiscal  year.  For 
purposes  of  this  subparag  aph  (1),  the  last 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  moa  recent  fiscal  year 
that  terminated  at  least  bree  (3)  months 
before  the  claim  Is  made. 

(II)  For  the  residence  c(  urses  of  study,  a 
statement  of  the  total  e  imber  of  buyers 
whose  enrollment  terminal  >d  during  the  pe- 
riod that  begins  with  the  i  atrance  and  ends 
with  the  IgTsauatlon  of  Vtn  school's  most  re- 


cent graduating  class  and  who  obtained  posi- 
tions of  employment  within  three  (3) 
months  of  leaving  the  school  in  Job  positions 
for  which  seller's  course  of  study  prepared 
them;  a  statement  of  the  monthly  or  yearly 
range  of  salaries  earned  by  such  buyers;  a 
statement  of  the  percentage  ratio  of  such 
buyers  by  salary  ranges  to  the  total  number 
of  buyers  who  were  enrolled  In  the  seller's 
course  during  the  period  that  begins  with 
the  entrance  and  ends  with  the  graduation 
of  the  school's  most  recent  graduating  class; 
and  a  statement  of  the  percentage  ratio  of 
such  buyers  who  graduated,  by  salary  ranges, 
to  the  total  number  of  graduates  who  grad- 
uated from  seller's  course  during  the  period 
that  begins  with  the  entrance  and  ends  with 
the  gTEUluatlon  of  the  school's  most  recent 
graduating  class.  However,  these  statements 
must  be  based  on  the  experiences  of  enroUees 
who  resided  at  the  time  of  their  enrollment 
In  the  metropolitan  area  or  State  where  the 
statements  are  made.  For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph  (11)  the  most  recent  graduat- 
ing class  shall  be  that  class  which  graduated 
at  least  three  (3)  months  before  the  claim  Is 
made. 

Provided  however.  That  where  an  employ- 
ment or  earnings  claim  covered  by  this  para- 
graph (a)  Is  made,  the  written  or  broadcasted 
claim  must  be  presented  so  that  each  of  the 
permuted  statements  appears  in  the  same 
portion  of  the  written  or  broadcasted  claim 
and  each  is  made  In  precisely  the  same  form 
and  with  the  same  emphasis,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  same  size  type  or  print, 
as  all  other  statements  covered  by  this  para- 
gr«ph  (a). 

(6)  The  foregoing  (paragraph  (a)(1)  to 
(4) )  shall  not  apply  to  any  new  course  of  In- 
struotlon  offered  by  seller  or  a  course  of  study 
offered  by  seller  at  a  new  school.  In  lieu 
thereof  seller  shall  confine  any  advertisement 
or  any  representation  covered  by  paragraph 
(a)  to  actual  Job  commitments  made  In  writ- 
ing by  businesses  and  other  prospective  em- 
ployers, wherein  such  prospective  employers 
Indicate  that  they  will  offer  a  specific  number 
of  Jobs  at  specific  salaries  to  buyers  who 
complete  seller's  course  of  study. 
Provided  further.  That  seller's  advertise- 
ments and  representations  shall  be  limited 
to  the  following  statements: 

This  school  has  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  or  this  course  of  study  has  not  been 
offered  long  enough  to  indicate  how  many 
enrolled  students  will  obtain  employment  in 
positions  for  which  this  course  trains  them. 
However,  (number)  employers  have  indi- 
cated that  they  will  make  available  [number] 
Jobs  to  students  who  complete  this  course  of 
study.  [Number]  Jobs  represent  [r^l  of  our 
expected  total  enrollees  which  will  be  [num- 
ber). 

(b)  AfJiTTnative  disclosure  o/  drop-out  rate 
and  placement  record.^  (1)  After  buyer  has 
signed  an  enrollment  contract  seller  shall 
make  the  following  disclosures  to  buyer  in 
the  manner  and  method  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (c)  below: 

(I)  The  total  number  of  buyers  who  fall 
to  complete  the  full  course  of  study  for  the 
seller's  most  recent  graduating  class'  if  a 
residence  school  or  the  seller's  most  recent 
fiscal  year »  if  a  correspondence  school. 

(II)  the  percentage  of  buyers  who  fall  to 
complete  the  full  course  of  study,  expressed 
as  the  percentage  ratio  of  the  nxmiber  of 
buyers  who  fall  to  complete  the  full  course 
of  study  as  defined  In  paragraph  (b)(1)  (1) 
above  to  the  total  number  of  buyers  who  en- 
rolled in  that  course  of  study  for  the  seller's 
most  recent  graduating  class  =  if  a  residence 


'  See  Appendices  A  and  B  for  illustrations 
of  Disclosure  and  Affirmation  Forms  for  Cor- 
respondence and  Residence  Schools. 

■As  most  recent  graduating  class  is  de- 
fined in  paragraph   (a)  (4)  (11). 

>  As  most  recent  fiscal  year  to  defined  in 
paragraph  (a)(4)  (1). 


school   or   seller's   most   recent   fiscal  year< 
if  a  correspondence  school. 

(2)  If  seller  has  made  any  oral,  wrltttn 
or  broadcasted  earnings  or  employment  rq>. 
resentations  to  buyer  then,  after  buyer  has 
signed  the  enrollment  contract,  seller  shall 
make  the  following  disclosures  to  buyer  in 
the  manner  and  method  prescribed  by  para, 
graph  (c)  below: 

(1)  For  correspondence  courses  of  study  a 
statement  of  the  total  number  of  buyen 
whose  enrollment  terminated  during  the 
school's  last  fiscal  year  and  who  obtained 
positions  of  ecnplojrment  within  three  (8) 
months  of  leaving  the  school  in  Job  positions 
for  which  seller's  coiuse  of  study  prepared 
them;  a  statement  of  the  monthly  or  yearly 
range  of  salaries  obtained  by  such  buyers:  a 
statement  of  the  percentage  ratio  of  lucli 
buyers,  by  salary  ranges,  to  the  total  numbtr 
of  buyers  who  were  enrolled  in  seller's  couias 
during  the  last  fiscal  year;  and  a  statement 
of  the  percentage  ratio  of  such  buyers  who 
graduated,  by  salary  ranges,  to  the  total 
number  of  buyers  who  graduated  from  sel- 
lers  course  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Pbr 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph  (1)  the  last 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  most  recent  fiscal 
year  that  terminated  at  least  three  (S) 
months  before  the  claim  is  made. 

(11)  For  residence  courses  of  study  a  state- 
ment of  the  total  number  of  buyers  whose 
enrollment  terminated  during  the  period 
that  begins  with  the  entrance  and  ends  with 
the  graduation  of  the  school's  most  recent 
graduating  class  and  who  obtained  positions 
of  employment  within  three  (3)  months  of 
leaving  the  school  in  Job  positions  for  which 
seller's  course  of  study  prepared  them;  t 
statement  of  the  monthly  or  yearly  range 
of  salaries  obtamed  by  such  buyers;  a  state- 
ment of  the  percentage  ratio  of  such  buyen, 
by  salary  ranges,  to  the  total  numtier  o( 
buyers  who  were  enrolled  In  seller's  count 
during  the  period  that  begins  with  the  en- 
trance and  ends  with  the  graduation  of  the 
school's  most  recent  graduating  class:  and  s 
statement  of  the  percentage  ratio  of  such 
buyers  who  graduated,  by  salary  ranges,  to 
the  total  number  of  buyers  who  graduated 
from  seller's  course  diu-lng  the  period  that 
begins  with  the  entrance  and  ends  with  the 
graduation  of  the  school's  most  recent  grad- 
uating class.  However,  this  dlsclostire  must 
be  based  on  the  experiences  of  enrollees  who 
resided  at  the  time  of  their  enrollment  in 
the  metropolitan  area  or  State  where  the 
disclosure  Is  being  made.  For  purposes  of 
this  subpturagraph  (11)  the  most  recent  grad- 
uating class  shall  be  that  class  which  grad- 
uated at  least  three  (3)  months  before  the 
claim  Is  made. 

(3)  For  each  of  the  disclosures  covered  by 
paragraph  (b)  above,  seUer  shall  maintain 
complete  records  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(a)(3)  above. 

(c)  Method  of  making  disclosure  of  drop- 
out rate  and  placement  record*  (l)  After 
buyer  signs  an  enrollment  contract,  seller 
shall  mall  to  buyer,  by  certified  mail,  return 
receipt  requested,  a  written  form,  in  dupli- 
cate, containing  the  following  Information, 
and  none  other,  except  the  Affirmation  State- 
ment required  by  paragraph  (e)  below,  In 
bold  face  type  of  at  least  ten  (10)  points  for 
each  course  of  study  offered  to  the  buyer. 

DlSCLOSUaB    AND    AFFOtKATION    FOSM    FOa 

[Name   or   School) 

DKOP    OUT    AND    PLACKMENT    RECOSD    PO« 
[COUXSI]  rOR  PUUOO  (DATK)  TO  (OATZ) 

( 1 )  Total  enrollments  |  number ) . 

(2)  Total  who  failed  to  complete  the 
course  (number]  (as  provided  In  paragraph 
(b)(l)(l)  above). 

(3)  Percentage  who  faUed  to  complete  the 
course  (%]  (as  provided  in  paragraph  (b) 
(1)(11)  above). 
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•See  Appendices  A  and  B  for  Illustrations 
of  Dlflcloeure  and  Affirmation  Vonaa  tot 
Correspondence  and  Residence  Schools. 


(Seller  shall  use  number  (4)  below  If  no 
oral,  written  or  broadcasted  earnings  or  em- 
ployment representations  have  been  made. 
If  seller  has  made  oral,  written  or  broad- 
casted earnings  or  employment  representa- 
tions to  buyer,  seller  shall  use  numbers  (6), 
(6),  (7).  (8), and  (9)  below). 

(4)  This  school  has  no  Information  on  the 
number  or  percentage  of  its  students  who 
obtain  Jobs  In  the  occupation  for  which  we 
train  them.  Consequently,  this  school  and 
its  representatives  have  no  basis  on  which 
to  ToaiLB  any  representations  or  claims  about 
Job  opportumties  available  to  students  who 
take  |n.ime  of  course].  Prospective  students 
are  advised  that  enrollment  In  this  course 
should  not  be  considered  vocational  training 
that  will  result  in  employment  in  Job  posi- 
tions for  which  this  course  offers  Instruction. 
or, 

(6)  Total  number  of  students  who  obtained 
employment  in  the  position  for  which  this 
course  of  study  trained  them  [number]  (as 
provided  in  paragraph  (b)(2)   above). 

(6)  Percentage  of  students  who  obtained 
employment  m  the  position  for  which  this 
course  of  study  trained  them  [  %  ]  (as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph   (b)(2)   above). 

(7)  Number  and  percentage  of  total  enroll- 
ees who  obtained  employment  In  the  follow- 
ing salary  ranges  [expressed  in  $100  Incre- 
ments for  monthly  salaries  or  $1,000  incre- 
ments for  yearly  salaries].  [Dollars]  to  [dol- 
lars] per  [month  or  year]:  [Number]  stu- 
dents which  Is  ]  %  I  of  total  enrollees  (as 
provided  in  paragraph   (b)(2)    above). 

(8)  Percentage  of  graduates  who  obtained 
employment  In  the  position  for  which  this 
course  of  study  trained  them  [  % )  (as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph   (b)(2)   above). 

(9)  Number  and  percentage  of  graduates 
who  obtained  employment  In  the  following 
laUtfy  ranges  [expressed  In  $100  Increments 
lor  monthly  salaries  or  $1,000  Increments  for 
yearly  salaries j.  [DoUars  to  dollars]  per 
[month  or  year] :  [Number]  students  which 
is  [%]  of  total  graduates  (as  provided  in 
paragraph   (b)(2)   above). 

(2)  Where  seller  has  instituted  a  new 
course  of  instruction  or  where  seller  has 
established  a  new  school,  the  seller's  dls- 
clogure  as  required  by  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
lection  shall  contain  the  following  Infor- 
mation, and  none  other,  except  the  Affir- 
mation Statement  required  by  paragraph  (e) 
below.  In  bold  face  type  of  at  least  ten  (10) 
points: 

IMPORTANT   INFORMATION 

This  school  has  not  been  In  operation  long 
enough  or  this  course  of  study  has  not  been 
olfeTed  long  enough  to  indicate  how  many 
enrolled  students  will  complete  their  course 
of  study  or  to  indicate  how  many  students 
who  take  this  course  of  study  vrtll  obtain 
employment  in  positions  for  which  this 
course  trains  them. 

Kicept  that  where  the  seller  has  received 
ectual  written  Job  commitments  from  busi- 
nesses and  other  prospective  employers,  sel- 
ler may  add  the  following  statement  to  the 
disclosure  required  above: 

However,  (number)  employers  have  Indi- 
cated that  they  will  make  available  (num- 
ber) Jobs  to  students  who  complete  this 
course  of  study.  [Number]  Jobs  represent 
1%)  percent  of  our  expected  totta  eiux>llees 
which  will  be  [number]. 

(d)  Ten  day  affirmation  and  coottng-off 
Ptriodfi  An  enrollment  contract  between  a 
leUer  and  buyer  wUl  not  be  effective  unless 
the  buyer  affirms  that  enrollment  contract 
by  signing  and  returning  to  seller  the  Dis- 
closure and  Affirmation  Form  specified  in 
paragraph  (e)  below  within  ten  (10)  days  of 
his  receipt  of  that  Form.  If  the  buyer  falls  to 
•fflnn  the  enrollment  contract  within  the 
tsn  (10)  day  period,  seller  shaU  consider  the 
wntract  null  and  void,  and  within  ten  (10) 

'  See  Appendices  A  and  B  for  Illustrations 
of  Disclosure  and  Affirmation  Forms  for  Cor- 
wspondence  and  Residence  Schools. 


business  days  of  the  expiration  of  the  affir- 
mation period,  shall  refund  all  moneys  paid 
by  the  buyer  and  cancel  and  return  to  buyer 
any  evidence  of  Indebtedness. 

(e)  Disclosure  and  operation  of  ten  {10) 
day  cooling-off  period."  (1)  After  receiving 
from  the  buyer  his  signed  enrollment  con- 
tract, seller  shall  mall  to  buyer,  by  certified 
mall  return  receipt  requested,  a  one  page 
form.  In  duplicate,  that  contains  the  place- 
ment and  drop  out  disclosures  required  by 
paragraphs  (b)(1)  and  (2),  above,  in  the 
form  required  by  paragraph  (C),  above;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  same  form  the  follow- 
ing unsigned  Affirmation  Statement  printed 
m  bold  face  type  of  at  least  ten  (10)  points: 


Notice  to  the  Buter 
The  enrollment  contract  that  you  signed 
with  [name  of  school]  on  [date]  to  enroll  in 
[name  of  course)  is  not  effective  or  valid  un- 
less you  first  sign  this  statement  and  return 
it  to  the  above  named  school  within  ten  (10) 
days  from  the  time  that  you  received  this 
statement.  You  are  free  to  cancel  your  en- 
rollment and  receive  a  full  refund  of  any 
monies  you  have  paid  to  the  school  by  not 
signing  or  mailing  this  statement  within  ten 
(10)  days.  At  the  expiration  of  this  ten  (10) 
day  period  the  school  has  ten  (10)  business 
days  to  send  you  your  refund  (if  any)  and 
to  cancel  and  return  to  you  any  evidence  of 
indebtedness  that  you  signed.  However,  if 
you  do  want  to  enroll  In  the  above  named 
school,  you  should  sign  your  name  below 
and  mail  this  statement  to  the  school  within 
ten  (10)  days.  Keep  the  duplicate  copy  for 
your  own  records. 


(ISate) 


(Signature) 

(2)  The  Disclosure  and  Affirmation  Form 
shall  not  contain  any  information  or  repre- 
sentations other  than  the  dit^  out  and 
placement  disclosures  provided  by  pctfagraphs 
(b)(1)  and  (2)  of  this  section,  above,  and 
the  Affirmation  Statement  In  paragraph  (e) 
(1)  above.  Seller  shall  not  send  any  docu- 
ment or  material  to  buyer  other  than  the 
Dlscloeure  and  Affirmation  Form  during  the 
ten  (10)  day  affirmation  and  cooling-off  pe- 
riod that  conunences  with  buyer's  receipt  of 
the  Disclosure  and  Affirmation  Form. 

(3)  Sellers  who  are  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  are  exempted  from  com- 
pliance with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
Trade  Regulation  Rule  concerning  a  Cooling- 
Off  Period  for  Door-to-Door  Sales  effective 
June  7,  1974. 

(f)  Refund  upon  cancellation.  (1)  Upon 
cancellation  of  an  affirmed  contract  the 
seller  shall  not  receive,  demand  or  retain 
more  than  a  pro  rata  portion  of  the  total 
contract  price,  plus  a  registration  fee  of  five 
percent  (6%)  of  the  total  contract  price  but 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  ($25). 

(2)  The  pro  rata  refund  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  number  of  classes  at- 
tended by  buyer  or  held  up  to  the  time  of 
buyer's  cancellation  or,  for  correspondence 
courses,  the  number  of  correspondence  les- 
sons submitted  by  the  buyer  prior  to  can- 
cellation, by  the  total  number  of  classes  or 
lessons  contained  in  the  course,  and  then  by 
multiplying  the>total  contract  price  by  the 
result  thereof.  This  amount  shall  constitute 
the  buyer's  total  obligation.  The  difference 
between  this  amount  and  the  amount  the 
buyer  has  already  paid  the  seller  shall  con- 
stitute either  the  buyer's  refund  or  the 
amount  of  the  buyer's  remaining  obligation 
to  the  seller. 

(3)  Within  ten  (10)  business  days  of  the 
date  of  notification  of  cancellation,  the  seller 
must  provide  the  buyer  with  his  correct  re- 
fund payment,  if  any,  and  must  cancel  that 
portion    of    the    buyer's    indebtedness    that 


exceeds  the  amount  due  the  seller  under  the 
refund  formula  of  this  section. 

(g)  Disclosure  of  cancellation  and  refund. 
(1)  The  seUer  shall  furnish  the  buyer  with 
a  fully  completed  copy  of  the  buyer's  enroll- 
ment contract  and  In  close  proximity  to  the 
space  reserved  in  the  contract  for  the  buyer's 
signature,  and  in  bold  face  type  of  at  least 
ten  (10)  points.  Include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Notice  to  the  buyer:  Do  not  sign  this  con- 
tract before  reading  the  provisions  under  the 
caption    ■Cancellation  and  Refund  ". 

(2)  For  Correspondence  courses  of  study, 
the  seller  shall  include  in  the  contract  In 
bold  face  type  of  at  least  ten  (10)  points 
the  following  provision: 

Cancellation  and  REFtrND 

You  are  free  to  cancel  this  contract  at  any 
time.  You  will  have  to  pay  only  for  lessons 
submitted  to  the  school  plus  a  registration 
fee  of  five  percent  (S'">  )  of  the  total  con- 
ti-act  price,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars 
($25). 

You  may  cancel  the  contract  by  mailing 
or  delivering  to  the  school  a  signed  and  dated 
copy  of  the  "Notice  of  Cancellation  "  sent  to 
you  by  the  school  or  by  mailing  or  delivering 
to  the  school  your  own  written  letter  of  can- 
cellation. Cancellation  will  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  mailing  or  delivery.  You  may  also 
cancel  by  falling  to  submit  a  lesson  for  ninety 
(90)  days. 

The  amount  you  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
lessons  submitted  will  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  number  of  lessons  submitted  up 
to  the  time  of  your  cancellation  by  the  total 
number  of  lessons  contained  in  the  course.  If, 
prior  to  cancellation,  you  have  paid  more 
than  this  amount  plus  the  registration  fee, 
the  excess  will  be  refunded  to  you  wlthm  ten 
(10)  business  days. 

(3)  For  residence  courses  of  study,  the 
seller  shall  Include  in  the  contract  in  bold 
face  type  of  at  least  ten  (10)  points  the 
following  provision : 

Cancellation  and  Refund 

You  are  free  to  cancel  this  contract  at  any 
time.  You  will  have  to  pay  only  for  those 
classes  the  school  has  held  prior  to  your  can- 
cellation plus  a  registration  fee  of  five  per- 
cent (6%)  of  the  total  contract  price,  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  dollars    ($26). 

You  may  cancel  the  contract  by  mmiing  or 
delivering  to  the  school  a  signed  and  dated 
copy  of  the  "Notice  of  Cancellation"  sent  to 
you  by  the  school  or  by  nT.t»ng  or  delivering 
to  the  school  your  ovim  written  letter  of  can- 
cellation. Cancellation  will  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  mailing  or  delivery.  You  may  also 
cancel  by  not  attending  scheduled  classes  nor 
In  any  other  manner  utilizing  the  school's 
faculties  for  thirty  (30)  days. 

The  amount  you  will  have  to  pay  for  those 
classes  the  school  has  held  will  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  those  classes  heldlip  to 
the  time  of  your  cancellation  by  the  total 
number  of  classes  contained  In  the  course.  If, 
prior  to  cancellation,  you  have  paid  more 
than  this  amount  plus  the  registration  fee, 
tEe  excess  will  be  refunded  to  you  within 
ten  (10)  business  days. 

(4)  For  a  combination  correspondence  and 
residence  course  of  study,  the  seller  shall  in- 
clude in  the  contract  In  bold  face  type  of 
at  least  ten  (10)  points  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

Cancellation  and  REruND 
You  are  free  to  cancel  this  contract  at  any 
time.  You  will  have  to  pay  only  for  those 
correspondence  lessons  you  submitted  to  the 
school  and  those  residence  classes  held  by 
the  school  prior  to  your  cancellation  plus  a 
registration  fee  of  five  percent  (5%)  of  the 
total  contract  price,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
dollars  ($25). 

You  may  cancel  the  contract  by  mailing  or 
delivering  to  the  school  a  signed  and  dated 
copy  of  the  "Notice  of  Cancellation"  sent  to 
you  by  the  school  or  by  mailing  or  delivering 
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to  the  school  your  own  \#-ttt«n  letter  of  can 
cellatlon.  Cancellation  will  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  mailing  or  dellverj.  You  may  also  can- 
cel by  falling  to  submit  tgcorrespondence  les- 
son for  ninety  (90)  daysbr  by  not  attending 
scheduled  classes  nor  lis  any  other  manner 
utilizing  the  school's  faculties  for  thirty  (30) 
days. 

The  amount  you  will 
lessons  submitted  and 
be  determined  by  dlvtdl: 
ence  lessons  submitted 
classes  held  up  to  the  t! 
latlon  by  the  total  numb 
lessons  and  residence  cl 
course.  If.  prior  to  cancellj 
more  than  this  amount 
fee.  the  excess  will  be  ref 
ten  (10)  business  days 

(h)  Method  of  cancellati^.  (1)  After  buyer 
has  signed  and  affirmed  al  enrollment  con- 
tract, seller  shall  furnish  Buyer  with  a  post- 
age pre-paid  card,  plus  dtpUcate  card,  ad- 
dressed to  seller  and  captioned : 


ave  to  pay  for  the 
e  classes  held  will 
those  correspond - 
d  those  residence 
le  of  your  cancel - 
of  correspondence 
contained  In  the 
Ion,  you  have  paid 
the  registration 
ded  to  you  within 


.;'.  Notice  of 

I  hereby  cancel  this 

(Date) 


Canci  AJlTIOK 
conti  tct. 


(  iuyer'8  signature) 
Ihe  buyer's  cancellation  ;  s  effective  on  the 
date  that  the  buyer  maila  or  delivers  to  the 
seller  a  signed  and  dated  >9py  of  the  above 
described  cancellation  no  ice  or  any  other 
written  notice  or.  In  the;  ilternatlve; 

(2)  The  buyer's  cance  atlon  Is  effective 
on  the  date  that  buyer  gi  res  the  seller  con- 
structive notice  of  his  1<  tentlon  to  cancel 
his  contract  by  falling  t4  attend  residence 
classes  or  falling  to  utilize!  residence  Instruc- 
tional facilities  for  such  a^  period  of  time,  of 
30  days  or  less,  that  the  se  ler  should  reason- 
ably conclude  that  the  bi  yer  has  cancelled 
the  contract;  or  for  corre  pondence  courses 
of  Instruction,  by  falling  3  submit  a  lesson 
for  any  period  of  90  days. 

(I)  Packaged  courses'  and /or  services. 
Where  seller  offers  a  couj  le  of  Instruction 
Involving  two  or  more  se  ments,  and  sells 
them  together  as  a  unit  it  a  single  price, 
then  seller  shall  add  the  t  igments  together 
and  use  the  entire  peric  1  In  calculating 
buyer's  refund,  even  If  ob  i  or  more  of  the 
segments  Is  offered  as  "fi  se".  Where  seller 
offers  a  course  of  Instruc  Ion  consisting  of 
both  correspjondence  lessc  is  and  residence 
classes,  the  total  numbe  of  lessons  and 
classes  shall  be  added  tog(  ther  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculating  the  rttv  id. 


Appendix    A — Disclosttre 
Form  (For  Corresponde^e 
Have  Made  Earnings  or 

resent  ATIONS) 

(Name  of  schAol) 


ND    Affirmation 
Schools  That 

MPLOTMENT  REP- 


R)  CORD 


RXTRICERJ  riON 
9    3 


DROP  OT7T  AND  PLACEMENT 
DrnONING     AND 
THE  PERIOD  JANT7ARY   1,   I 
1»73 

1.  Total  enroUecs — 1,500. 
a.    Total    who    failed 
course — l,0SO. 

3.  Percentage  who  faile* 
course — 70  percent. 

4.  Total  number  of  studAats 
employment  In  the  positl^ 
course  of  study  prepared 

5.  Percentage  of  studentslvho 
ployment   In    the    (Msltloi 
course  of  study  prepared  tjem 
total  enrollees. 

6.  Percentage  of 
employment  In  the  position 
course  of  study  trained  thfm' 
graduates. 

7.  Number   and 
rollees  and  graduates 
ment  In  the  following 

$S,<HX>-$5,990  per  year 


gradua  «« 


percent  ige 


FOR  AIR  CON- 

COtTRSE     FOR 

TO  DECEMBER  31, 


I    complete    the 

to  complete  the 

who  obtained 
for  which  this 
t%em — 60. 

obtained  em- 

for   which    this 

percent  of 


who  obtained 

for  which  this 

1 1  percent  of 


of  total  en- 
employ- 
ranges: 
students  which 


wha  obtained 
sal  rj 


is  2  percent  of  total  enrollees  and  7  per- 
cent of  total  graduates. 

•6.000-«6,999  per  year:  30  students  which 
Is  2  percent  of  total  enrollees  and  7  per- 
cent of  total  graduates. 

Notice  to  the  buyer:  The  enrollment  con- 
tract that  you  signed  with  (name  of  school) 
on  (date)  to  enroll  (name  of  course)  Is  not 
effective  or  valid  unless  you  first  sign  this 
statement  and  return  It  to  the  above  named 
school  within  ten  (10)  days  from  the  time 
that  you  received  this  statement.  You  are 
free  to  cancel  your  enrollment  and  receive 
a  full  refund  of  any  monies  you  have  paid  to 
the  school  by  not  signing  or  mailing  this 
statement  within  ten  (10)  days.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  ten  (10)  day  period  the 
school  has  ten  (10)  business  days  to  send 
you  your  refund  (If  any)  and  to  cancel  and 
return  to  you  any  evidence  of  Indebtedness 
that  you  signed.  However,  If  you  do  want  to 
enroll  in  the  above  named  school,  you  should 
sign  your  name  below  and  mall  this  state- 
ment to  the  school  within  ten  (10)  days. 
Keep  the  duplicate  copy  for  your  own 
records. 


(Date) 


(Signature) 


Appendix  B — Disclosure  and  Affirmation 
Form  (for  Residence  Schools  That 
Have  Made  Earnings  or  Employment 
Representatives  ) 

(Name  of  school) 

drop  out  and  placement  record  for  com- 
puter programing  course  for  the  last 
graduating    class     (january    2.     1973    to 

JUNE  29,   1973) 

1.  Total  enrollees — 200. 

2.  Total  who  failed  to  complete  the 
course — 160. 

3.  Percentage  who  failed  to  complete  the 
course — 75  percent. 

4.  Total  number  of  students  who  obtained 
employment  In  the  positions  for  which  this 
course  of  study  prepared  them — 20. 

6.  Percentage  of  students  who  obtained 
employment  In  the  positions  for  which  this 
course  of  study  prepared  them — 10  {jercent  of 
total  enrollees. 

6.  Percentage  of  graduates  who  obtained 
employment  In  the  position  for  which  this 
course  of  study  trained  them — 35  percent  of 
graduates. 

7.  Number  and  jiercentage  of  total  en- 
rollees and  graduates  who  obtained  employ- 
ment In  the  following  salary  ranges: 

$5,000-$5,999  per  year:   10  students  which 

is  5  percent  of  total   enrollees   and    17 

percent  of  total  graduates. 
$6.000-$6,999  per  year:    10  students  which 

Is   5   percent   of  total  enrollees  and   17 

percent  of  total  graduates. 

Notice  to  the  buyer:  The  enrollment  con- 
tract you  signed  with  (name  of  school)  on 
(date)  to  enroll  in  (name  of  course)  is  not 
effective  or  valid  unless  you  first  sign  this 
statement  and  return  It  to  the  above  named 
school  within  ten  (10)  days  from  the  time 
that  you  received  this  statement.  You  are 
free  to  cancel  your  enrollment  and  receive 
a  full  refund  of  any  monies  you  have  paid  to 
the  school  by  not  signing  or  mailing  this 
statement  within  ten  (10)  days.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  ten  (10)  day  period  the 
school  has  ten  (10)  business  days  to  send 
you  your  refund  (if  any)  and  to  cancel  and 
return  to  you  any  evidence  of  Indebtedness 
that  you  signed.  However,  if  you  do  want  to 
enroll  In  the  above  named  school  you  should 
sign  your  name  below  and  mall  this  state- 
ment to  the  school  within  ten  (10)  days. 
Keep  the  duplicate  copy  for  your  own 
records. 


(Date) 


(Signature) 


All  Interested  persons,  including  the  con. 
suming  public,  are  hereby  notified  that  thty 
may  submit  written  data,  views  or  argumenti 
concerning  the  proposed  rule  with  the  8p«> 
clal  Assistant  Director  for  Rulemaking,  VM* 
eral  Trade  Cotumisslon,  Washington,  D.C. 
20580  not  later  than  November  16,  1974. 

All  interested  persons  are  also  hereby 
given  notice  of  opportunity  to  orally  pi*. 
sent  data,  views  or  arguments  with  respaet 
to  the  proposed  rule  at  public  hearings  to 
be  held  in  the  following  places  on  the  dat« 
below  and  commencing  at  10  a.m.  on  each  it 
the  days  specified. 

1.  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Auditorium  Room  304 

J.  W.  McCormack 

Post  Office  and  Court  House  Building 

Post  Office  Square 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Public  hearing  will  be  held  on  November 
18.  19,  and  20,  1974. 

2.  New  York,  New  York 
2200  Hearing  Room  C 
2243-EB  Federal  Building 
26  Federal  Plaza 

New  York.  New  York 

Public  hearing  will  be  held  on  DecendMr 

2.  3.  and  4,  1974. 

3.  Washington,  D.C. 
Room  532 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Sixth  and  Pennsylvania  Aveone,  NW. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Public  hearing  will  be  held  on  DeoenMr 
16,  17,  and  18,  1974. 

4.  Chicago,  Illinois 
Room  1665 

Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen 
Federal  Building 
219  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Public  hearing  will  be  held  on  Jantiary  It, 
14.  and  15.  1975. 

5.  San  Francisco,  California 
Room  12138-a 

Federal  Building 

450  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

San  Francisco.  California 

Public  hearing  will  be  held  on  January  97, 
28,  and  29.  1975 

6.  Los  Angeles,  California 
Room  13209 

Federal  Building 

11000  Wllshlre  Boulevard 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Public  hearing  will  be  held  on  FebnaiT 

3.  4,  and  6.  1978 

Any  person  desiring  to  orally  present  bH 
views  at  any  of  the  scheduled  hearings  shooM 
so  inform  the  appropriate  representattrc 
listed  below  not  later  than  seven  (7)  daji 
prior  to  commencement  of  the  particulw 
hearing  at  which  the  person  wishes  to  bs 
heard.  Reasonable  limitations  upon  Om 
length  of  time  allotted  to  any  person  may  be 
Imposed  and  persons  wishing  to  deliver  pre- 
pared statements  will  be  required  to  file  ewA 
statements  with  the  appropriate  representa- 
tive listed  below.  To  the  extent  practlcabto 
persons  wishing  to  file  written  presentattooi 
in  excess  of  two  pages  should  submit  twenty 
copies. 

1.  Boston.  Massachusetts  02114 
Mr.  Marc  A.  Comras 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
160  Causeway  Street. 

2.  Neiw  York.  New  York  10007 
Ms.  Alice  T.  Petizon 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
26  Federal  Plaza 
22nd  Floor 

3.  Washington,  D.C.  20580 
Mr.  William  D.  Dixon 
Federal  Trade  Commission 
633  Indiana  Avenue,  NW. 

4.  Chicago.  Illinois  6060S 
Mr.  Jerome  S.  Lamet 
Federal  Trade  Commission 
Suite  1437 

66  East  Monroe  Street 
6.  San  Francisco.  California  04103 
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Iff.  seela  Lewis 

federal  Trade  Commission 

400  Oolden  Gate  Avenue 

6.  Los  Angeles,  California  90034 
Mr.  Kendall  H.  MacVey 
Inderal  Trade  Commission 
13309  Federal  Building 
11000  Wllshlre  Boulevard 

The  data,  views  or  arguments  presented 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  rule  wUl  be 
svallable  for  examination  by  Interested  par- 
ties in  Room  130  of  the  Division  of  Legal 
and  Public  Records,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, Washington,  D.C,  and  will  be  consid- 
erad  by  the  Commission  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Trade  Regulation  Rule. 

All  persons,  firms,  corporations  or  others 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  a  proprietary 
vocational  or  home  study  school  In  commerce 
as  "commerce"  is  defined  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  may  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirerjents  of  any  Trade  Regulation  Rule 
promulgated  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding. 

Issued:   August  15.  1974. 

By  the  Commission. 

(seal]  Charles  A.  Tobdj. 

Secretary. 
[PR  Doc  74   18724.  Filed  8-14-74.  8:45  am] 


PRESIDENT  FORD  URGED  BY  SEN- 
ATOR RANDOLPH  TO  JOIN  CRU- 
SADE FOR  SLOWER  DRIVING — 
CHIEP  EXECUTIVE  ASKED  TO  EN- 
LIST GOVERNORS  IN  EFFORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  in  his  address  be- 
fore a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Ford  emphasized  the  conservation 
(A  energy  in  all  its  forms  as  an  important 
part  of  our  efforts  to  restore  stability  to 
the  American  economy.  I  concur  with 
this  approach,  for  the  growing  reliance 
on  foreign  sources  for  energy  supplies  is 
undermining  our  domestic  economy.  This 
year  we  will  spend  approximately  $25  bil- 
lion abroad  to  purchase  oil.  Our  country 
cannot  long  endure  such  a  fiscal  drain. 
There  are  steps  that  can  be  taken  Im- 
mediately to  save  fuel  by  reducing  the 
use  of  automobiles  and  by  driving  slower 
when  we  must  travel.  For  more  than  a 
year  I  have  urged  the  reduction  of 
speed  limits  on  American  highways. 
Since  January  we  have  had  a  uniform 
national  speed  limit  of  55  miles  per  hour. 
The  results  have  produced  dramatic 
savings  in  both  lives  and  fuel. 

Strict  enforcement  is  essential  if  the 
uniform  speed  limit  is  to  live  up  to  Its 
potential.  I  have  so  informed  the  Na- 
tion's Governors,  and  today  I  urged 
President  Ford  to  make  a  similar  appeal 
for  adherence  to  the  55-miles-per-hour 
meed  limit.  Such  an  effort  would  be  a 
positive  step  in  his  plans  to  halt  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Ford  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  ke  printed  in  the  Record, 
ai  follows: 

October  10.  1974. 
The  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dt^%  Mr  Prxsidei.-t :  One  of  the  most 
wsdlly  avaHable  ways  of  reducing  our  energy 
consumption  Is  slower  driving.  The  Federal 
tiergy  Office  has  reported  a  saving  of  five 
million  gallons  of  gasoline  a  day  during  the 
flrit  four  months  of  this  year.  Strict  adher- 
ence to  the  national  66  miles  per  hour  speed 
limit  could  produce  even  greater  savings  now 
that  automobUe  uaaga  Is  higher  than  that 


of  six  months  ago.  Recent  reports  show  that 
gasoline  consumption  is  greater  than  a  year 
ago,  maUng  the  need  to  conserve  fuel  even 
more  critical.  Twice  last  year  I  appealed  to 
all  governors  urging  their  support  for  a 
Senate-passed  resolution  calling  for  volun- 
tary speed  reductions.  The  uniform  speed 
limit  act  (P.L.  93-239)  became  law  last  Janu- 
ary and  has  been  effective.  Faced  with  in- 
creased gasoUn*  supplies  and  an  apparent 
weakening  of  our  eonservation  resolve,  I 
wrote  to  the  governors  on  July  10,  1974,  urg- 
ing strict  enforcement  of  the  65  miles  per 
hour  speed  limit.  The  response  was  gratify- 
ing. In  view  of  your  declared  desire  to  see 
fuel  consuii4>tion  reduced,  I  hope  you  wiU 
join  with  me  in  this  effort  and  stress  to  Gov- 
ernors and  others  resronalble  for  law  mi- 
forcement  the  necessity  for  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  speed  limit.  The  benefits  In 
savings  of  both  fuel  and  lives  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  continue  our  crusade. 
Jenkings  Randou>r, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


MEDICAID  ABUSES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing expose  of  alleged  fraud  and 
abuse  in  the  Illinois  medicaid  program 
compel  me  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  details  of  Illinois'  scandals,  for  they 
have  implications  of  consequence  for 
legislative  action  in  this  body. 

Since  March,  Illinois  newspapers  have 
headlined  charges  of  widespread  fraud 
in  the  State  medicaid  programs.  Alleged 
irregularities  Include  kickbacks,  over- 
charges, falsified  claims,  duplicate  biU- 
ings,  use  of  unlicensed  physicians,  viola- 
tion of  professional  ethics,  profiteering 
by  bill  collectors,  acceptance  of  payoffs, 
and  possible  crime  sjnidlcate  involve- 
ment. These  alleged  Irregularities,  more- 
over, involve  many  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions, including  physicians,  pharma- 
cists. State  employees,  hospitals,  clinics, 
nursing  homes,  and  bill -collecting  agen- 
cies. 

Most  recently  an  interim  report  Issued 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Medical  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  De- 
partment confirmed  previous  charges. 
After  onsite  investigations  involving 
some  70  doctors  who  earned  $100,000  to 
nearly  $600,000  a  year  treating  medicaid 
patients,  this  all-physician  probe  re- 
Dorted  findings  of  assembly-line  treat- 
ment of  patients,  careless  diagnoses,  ir- 
regular recordkeeping,  and  possible  bill- 
padding. 

At  the  end  of  July,  I  became  convinced 
that  the  Dlinois  situation  called  for  a 
full-scale  Federal  investigation.  I. 
therefore,  took  up  the  matter  with  Sen- 
ators Russell  B.  Long,  Wallace  F.  Ben- 
nett, and  Herman  E.  Talmadge  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Responding  In  the  fine 
tradition  set  by  their  former  colleague, 
Senator  John  J.  Williams,  a  tough 
crusader  against  medicare  and  medicaid 
abuses,  they  agreed  swiftly  and  decisively 
to  undertake  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  extsnslve  reports  of  fraud,  abuse,  and 
poor  administration  In  the  Illinois  medic- 
aid program.  Since  their  initial  commit- 
ment, the  committee  staff,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, has  conducted  an  efficient,  profes- 
sional, and  nonpartisan  investigation. 

The  significance  of  this  investigation 
lies  in  its  potential  impact  on  both  ex- 
isting medicare  and  medicaid  statutes 


and  future  national  health  insurance 
legislation.  After  determining  the  facts 
of  Illinois'  problems,  it  will  be  possible 
to  take  the  actions  necessary  to  eliminate 
loopholes  in  existing  law  that  allow  for 
abuses  and  fraudulent  activities. 

Implicit  in  the  problems  of  medicare 
and  medicaid  are  lessons  that  must  be 
learned  if  the  national  health  insurance 
plan  that  is  ultimately  enacted  is  to 
avoid  abuses  and  costly  deficiencies. 
Given  current  economic  constraints,  the 
investigation  is  particularly  appropriate. 
Reports  from  the  recent  anti-infiation 
conference  on  social  services  indicate 
that  next  year  medicare  and  medicaid 
costs  may  Increase  by  $2  billion.  Hospital 
room  charges  may  rise  by  30  percent. 
Health  insurance  premiimis  may  also  in- 
crease by  30  percent. 

Some  ominous  projections  have  pro- 
duced threats  of  drastic  Federal  inter- 
vention and  harsh  controls.  The  Senate 
Ptoance  Committee  Investigation  of  Illi- 
nois' medicaid  scandals  may  well  produce 
results  that  can  forestall  such  rash 
measures.  If  fraud,  abuse  and  unneces- 
ssuT  spending  are  eliminated  from  med- 
icaid, the  full  value  of  every  tax  dollar 
spent  can  be  directed  to  the  health  needs 
of  the  poor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Illinois  has  not 
turned  to  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
clusively to  solve  its  problem  with  the 
State  medicaid  program.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  State  investigations. 
Recently,  Gov.  Dan  Walker  named  a 
four-man  investigative  team,  and  the 
State  legislature's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Public  Asistance  established  an  in- 
vestigative unit. 

Although  the  seriousness  of  the  Illinois 
medicaid  scandals  is  Increasingly  recog- 
nized, I  believe  alleged  offenders  have 
yet  to  realize  the  full  implications  of 
their  actions.  Too  often  white  collar 
crimes  are  committed  with  impunity,  be- 
cause of  misconceptions  about  the  laxity 
of  the  penalties  Involved.  To  deter  those 
who  harbor  intentions  of  perpetrating 
fraud  under  the  medicaid  program  in 
Illinois  and  other  States,  I  would  like 
to  read  from  a  1969  fioor  statement  of 
former  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  whose 
remarks  are  unfortimately  as  relevant 
today  as  5  years  ago: 

Questions  have  l)een  raised  as  to  whether 
we  have  adequate  laws  to  cope  with  the^e 
fraud  cases.  To  clear  up  any  misunderstand- 
ing I  shall  ask  that  Sections  231  and  232  of 
Title  31  of  the  United  States  Code,  which  set 
civU  penalties  for  fraud  such  as  those  per- 
petrated under  Medicaid  and  Medicare,  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  along  with  Sections  286.  287.  ar.d 
lODl  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Thus,  actual  and  prospective  defrauders  of 
Medicaid  wUl  be  able  to  famil*arlz«  them- 
selves with  some  of  the  penalties  they  face 
for  cheating  the  taxpayers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Section  23'  pro- 
"Ides  for  payment  to  the  government  of 
double  the  amoimt  defrauded  plus  t2,000.  Of 
covTse.  tl^ese  are  Just  civil  penalties.  Crimi- 
nal prosecution  under  Sections  286.  287.  and 
1001  of  Title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  Is 
available  as  another  means  of  deterring  po- 
tential abuses  or  of  assuring  adequate  pun- 
ishment of  those  defrauding  the  United 
States.  Those  provisions  provide  for  fines 
of  up  1 1  $10,000  and  imprisonment  of  up  to 
5  and  10  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  sections  231 
and  232.  the  False  Claim  Act,  date  back 
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to  the  Civil  War.  Times  change,  but  un- 
fortunately, the  actions  of  some  persons 
do  not.  Taking  a  cue  fr(  m  former  Sena- 
tor Williams.  I  ask  unj  nimous  consent 
that  sections  286.  287.  i  nd  1001  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  C  ode  and  sections 
231  and  232  of  title  3  of  the  United 
States  Code  be  printed  i  i  the  Record. 

Therp  being  no  object  an,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printe  1  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TrriJ!   18.  TJkttbi)  Staits  (  ode — Crimes  akd 
Criminal  PRoclDtTRE 

Section  286.  Conaplracyl  to  defraud  the 
Oovernment  w4th  respect  »  claims: 

Whoever  enters  Into  any  agreement,  com* 
blnatlon.  or  conspiracy  to  d<  fraud  the  United 
States,  or  any  department  c  r  agency  thereof, 
by  obtaining  or  aiding  to  obtain  the  pay- 
ment or  allowance  of  any  f  dse,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  claim,  shall  be  flned  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Unprlsone<  not  more  than 
ten  years  or  both. 

Section  387.  False,  tlctltli  us  or  fraudulent 
claims: 

Whoever  makes  or  presei  ts  to  any  person 
or  officer  In  the  civil.  miUta  ry.  or  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  c  -  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  ai  y  claim  upon  or 
against  the  United  States,  c  '  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  knowlc  ;  such  claim  to 
be  false,  fictitious,  or  fra:  dulent,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  910,0  K)  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Section  1001.  Statement  or  entries  gen- 
erally : 

Whoever,  In  any  matter  rith  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  department  i  r  agency  of  the 
United  States  knowingly  a  id  willfully  falsi- 
fies, conceals  or  covers  <  p  by  any  trick, 
scheme,  or  device  a  materi  tl  fact,  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious  or  frai)  lulent  statement 
or  representations,  or  mt  ces  or  uses  any 
false  writing  or  document  I  nowing  the  same 
to  contain  any  false,  flctltl  >us  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  entry,  shall  I  »  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprlsone*  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

TITLE     31,     UNITED    STATES    <   5DE — MONET     AND 
riNANCE 

Section  231.  Liability  oi  persons  making 
false  claims : 

Any  person  in  the  mllita  y  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  he  mlUtla  called 
into  or  actually  employed  n  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  who  shi  II  make  or  cause 
to  be  made,  or  present  or  :au8e  to  be  pre- 
sented, for  payment  or  app  )val,  to  or  by  any 
person  or  officer  In  the  i  IvU,  military,  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States,  any  claim 
upon  cr  against  the  Oo  emment  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  dep  rtment  or  officer 
thereof,  knowing  such  clal  3  to  be  false,  fic- 
titious, or  fraudulent,  or  <  ho,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obUlnlng  or  aidi  ig  to  obtain  the 
payment  or  approval  of  si  ch  claim,  makes, 
uses,  or  causes  to  be  made  >r  used,  any  false 
bill,  receipt,  voucher,  roli  account,  claim, 
certificate,  affidavit,  or  de  oeitlon.  knowing 
the  same  to  contain  any  fi  mdulent  or  ficti- 
tious statement  or  entry,  c  who  enters  into 
any  agreement,  comblnatt  n,  or  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  Oovernme  t  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  department  w  officer  thereof, 
by  obtaining  or  aiding  to  obtain  the  pay- 
ment or  allowance  of  any  f  Ise  or  fraudulent 
claim,  or  who,  having  cl  arge,  possession, 
custody,  or  control  of  anj  money  or  other 
public  property  used  or  to  t  (  used  in  the  mil- 
itary or  naval  service,  wh  ,  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  United  Stat4  i  or  willfully  to 
conceal  such  money  or  ol  ler  property,  de- 
livers or  causes  to  be  dellvi  red,  to  any  other 
person  having  authority  to  receive  the  same, 
any  amount  of  such  mom  f  or  other  prop- 
erty less  than  that  for  wh  ch  he  received  a 
certificate  or  took  a  recel;  ;,  and  every  per- 
son authorized  to  make  or  (  eliver  any  certifi- 
cate, voucher,  receipt,  or  (  ther  paper  certi- 


fying the  receipt  of  arms,  ammunition,  pro- 
visions, clothing,  or  other  property  so  uses 
or  to  be  used,  who  makes  or  delivers  the  same 
to  any  other  person  without  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated  therein,  and 
with  Intent  to  defraud  the  United  States,  and 
every  person  who  knowingly  purchases  or 
receives  In  pledge  for  any  obligation  or  In- 
debtedness from  any  soldier,  officer,  sailor,  or 
other  person  called  Into  or  employed  In  the 
military  or  naval  service  any  arms,  equip- 
ments, ammunition,  clothes,  military  stores, 
or  other  public  property,  such  soldier,  sailor, 
officer,  or  other  persons  not  having  the  lavrf ul 
right  to  pledge  or  sell  the  same,  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$2,000  and.  In  addition,  double  the  amount 
of  damages  which  the  United  States  may 
have  sustained  by  reason  of  the  doing  or 
committing  such  act,  together  vrtth  the  costs 
of  suit;  and  such  forfeiture  and  damages 
shall  be  sued  for  In  the  same  suit. 
Section  332.  Same;  suits;  procedure: 

(A)  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  the  several  district  courts  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  within 
whose  Jurisdictional  limits  the  person  doing 
or  committing  such  act  shall  be  found,  shall 
wheresoever  such  act  may  have  been  done  or 
committed,  have  full  power  and  Jurisdiction 
t«  hear,  try,  and  determine  such  suit. 

(B)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  such 
suit  may  be  brought  and  carried  on  by  any 
person,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  the  United 
States,  the  same  shall  be  at  the  sole  cost 
and  charge  of  such  person,  and  shall  be  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  not 
be  withdrawn  or  discontinued  without  the 
consent.  In  writing,  of  the  judge  of  the  court 
and  the  United  States  Attorney,  first  filed  in 
the  case,  setting  forth  their  reasons  for  such 
consent. 

(C)  Whenever  any  such  suit  shall  be 
brought  by  any  person  under  Clause  (B)  of 
this  section  notice  of  the  pendency  of  such 
suit  shall  be  given  to  the  United  States  by 
serving  upon  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  In  which  such  suit  shaU  have 
been  brought  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  complaint 
and  by  sending,  by  registered  mall,  or  by  cer- 
tified mall,  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  a  copy  of  such  bill  together  with  a 
disclosure  In  writing  of  substantially  all  evi- 
dence and  information  In  his  possession  ma- 
terial to  the  effective  prosecution  of  such 
suit.  The  United  States  shall  have  sixty  days, 
after  service  as  above  provided,  within  which 
to  enter  appearance  In  such  suit.  If  the 
United  States  shall  fall,  or  decline  In  writing 
to  the  court,  during  said  period  of  sixty  days 
to  enter  any  such  suit,  such  person  may  carry 
on  such  suit.  If  the  United  States  within 
said  period  shall  enter  appearance  In  such 
suit  the  same  shall  be  carried  on  solely  by 
the  United  States.  In  carrying  on  such  suit 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  bound  by  Any 
action  taken  by  the  person  who  brought  It, 
and  may  proceed  in  all  respeits  as  If  It  were 
Instituting  the  suit:  Provided.  That  if  the 
United  States  shall  fall  to  carry  on  such  suit 
with  due  diligence  within  a  period  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  its  appearance 
therein,  or  within  suoh  additional  time  as 
the  court  after  notice  may  allow,  such  suit 
may  be  carried  on  by  the  person  bringing 
the  same  in  accordance  with  cla-.ise  (B)  of 
this  section.  The  court  shall  have  no  Juris- 
diction to  pro?eed  with  any  such  suit 
brought  under  clause  (3)  of  this  section  or 
pending  suit  brought  under  this  section 
whenever  It  shall  be  made  to  appear  that 
such  suit  was  based  upon  evidence  or  Infor- 
mation In  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  agency,  officer  or  employee 
thereof,  at  the  time  such  suit  was  brought: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  abatement  shall 
be  had  as  to  a  suit  pending  on  December  33, 
1943,  If  before  such  suit  was  filed  such  person 
had  in  his  possession  and  voluntarily  dis- 
closed to  the  Attorney  General  substantial 
evidence    and    Information    which    was    not 


theretofore  In  the  possession  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

(D)  In  any  suit  whether  or  not  an  appeal 
pending  on  December  23, 1943,  brought  under 
this  section,  the  court  In  which  such  suit  Is 
pending  shall  stay  all  further  proceedujgt 
and  shall  forthwith  cause  written  notice,  by 
registered  mall,  or  by  certified  mail,  to  bt 
given  the  Attorney  General  that  such  suit  is 
pending,  and  the  Attorney  General  shall  have 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such  notice  to 
appear  and  carry  on  such  suit  In  accordaooe 
with  clause  (C)  of  this  section. 

(E)  (1)  In  any  such  suit.  If  carried  on  bf 
the  United  States  ae  herein  provided,  tb* 
court  may  award  to  the  person  who  brought 
such  suit,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  suit  or 
any  settlement  of  any  claim  Involved  thereto, 
which  shall  be  collected,  an  amount  which  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  court  Is  fair  and  reason* 
able  compensation  to  such  person  for  dls. 
closure  of  the  Information  or  evidence  not  In 
the  p>oesesalon  of  the  United  States  when 
such  suit  was  brought.  Any  such  award  shall 
in  no  event  exceed  one- tenth  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  suit  or  any  settlement  thereof. 

(2)  In  any  such  suit  when  not  carried  ob 
by  the  United  States  as  herein  provided, 
whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  brought,  tbe 
court  may  award  to  the  person  who  brotighi 
such  suit  and  proaecuted  It  to  final  judg- 
ment, or  to  wttlemsnt,  as  provldail  1:^  olMp$ 
(B)  of  this  section,  out  of  the  prooeedi «( 
such  suit  or  any  settlement  of  any  claim  In- 
volved therein,  which  shall  be  collected,  an 
amount,  not  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  tbs 
proceeds  of  such  suit  or  any  settlemtot 
thereof,  which  In  the  judgment  of  the  court 
Is  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  to  such 
person  for  the  collection  of  any  forfeituni 
and  damages;  and  such  person  shall  be  en< 
titled  to  receive  to  his  own  use  such  reasao* 
able  expenses  as  the  court  shall  find  to  have 
been  necessarily  Incurred  and  all  costs  Uw 
court  may  award  against  the  defendant,  to 
be  allowed  and  taxed  according  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  or  rule  of  court  in  force,'* 
that  shall  be  in  force  in  suits  between  pM> 
vate  parties  In  said  court:  Provided.  That 
such  person  shall  be  liable  for  aU  costs  in- 
curred by  himself  in  such  case  and  shall  have 
no  claim  tberefor  on  the  United  States. 


October  10,  1974 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  TO  EXTEND 
THE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  conferees  have  reached 
agreement  on  this  extension  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act. 

On  April  25,  I  introduced  S.  3381,  t 
measure  which  contained  many  of  the 
provisions  now  contained  in  this  new 
extension :  the  transfer  of  the  rehabilita-' 
tion  program  from  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  to  the  OfSce  of  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  and  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  programs  other  than  the  basic' 
Federal-State  rehabilitation  program, 
which  would  be  extended  for  1  year. 

In  addition,  the  measure  the  conferees 
reported  contain"?  additional  important 
provisions  relating  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  and  the  calling  of  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. 

I  know  of  no  Federal  program  more 
successful  in  human  terms  than  the  re- 
habilitation program.  To  hundreds  of 
thou.sand8  of  disabled  Americans,  it  has 
metnt  a  new  chance,  a  chance  tc  become 
productive,  to  work  instead  of  beinf 
forced  to  re:y  on  welfare.  My  own  SUte 
of  Texas,  for  example,  has  doubled  iti 
rehabi  itants  in  the  last  4  years.  Last 
year,  the  payroll  of  these  rehabilitated 


individuals  jumped  from  $15  million  to 
$95  million.  It  makes  good  sense  both 
economically  and  in  human  terms  to 
encourage  handicapped  Americans  to 
become  self-reliant,  to  build  a  life  for 
themselves  with  dignity  and  self-respect. 

Two  provisions  of  this  measure  are 
worth  noting  here.  The  first  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  major  rdiabilitation  pro- 
grams for  an  ad(Utional  year,  and.  in  the 
case  of  some,  for  an  additional  2  years. 
For  some  time,  I  have  been  arguing  that 
the  States  need  adequate  advance  notice 
of  Federal  funding  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, health,  and  aid  to  the  handicapped 
so  they  can  more  carefully  plan  their 
State  programs.  This  bUl  gives  them  that 
advanced  notice,  because  the  authoriza- 
tions under  the  rehabilitation  program 
act  as  an  entitlement,  which  the  States 
can  rely  on.  Consequently,  there  wlU  be 
more  efficient  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  State  level.  State  legislatures 
will  know  how  much  they  need  to  au- 
thorize in  matching  funds,  and  the 
handicapped  can  be  assured  that  their 
needs  in  future  years  will  be  met. 

Second,  the  bill  transfers  the  rehabil- 
itation program  from  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  to  the  OfBce  of 
the  Secretary  of  HEW.  The  rehabilitation 
program  was  created  to  help  disabled 
individuals  develop  new  talents  so  that 
they  can  again  participate  in  our  society 
to  their  fullest  potential.  Clearly,  then, 
a  more  appropriate  home  is  needed  for 
the  program  than  the  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service,  which  is  composed 
primarily  of  welfare  programs. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Randolph,  Sen- 
ator Williams  and  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped  for 
acting  on  this  measure  so  expeditiously. 
The  approval  of  this  conference  report 
will  be  welcome  news  to  the  State  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Agencies  and  to  the 
handicapped  Americans  It  serves  so  well. 


INDUCTION  OF  JACK  NICKLAUS 
INTO  THE  WORLD  OOLP  HALL  OF 
FAME 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  height 
of  success  in  any  field  of  endeavor  is 
recognition  by  one's  colleagues.  Success 
can  best  be  measured  by  others  in  the 
same  field,  others  who  have  had  the  same 
goals  and  those  who  know  the  real  chal- 
lenges of  the  profession. 

Just  recently.  President  Ford  Inducted 
into  the  World  Golf  Hall  of  Fame  13 
individuals.  5  posthumously,  at  opening 
ceremonies  in  Pinehurst,  N.C.  Induction 
into  this  society  not  only  recognizes  the 
prowess  of  the  individual  on  the  golf 
course,  but  also  acknowledges  dedication 
and  high  integrity.  Therefore,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  1  of  the  13  "golf  greats" 
so  honored  was  Ohio's  own  Jack  Nick- 
laus. 

Jack  Nicklaus  is  a  one  man  team  and 
it  is  of  little  wonder  that  Ohioans  are 
•8  proud  of  him  as  they  are  of  the  Ben- 
gals, the  Browns,  the  Buckeyes,  the  Reds, 
and  the  Indians. 

By  the  time  Jack  Nicklaus  was  14  he 
w«8_  shooting  golf  in  the  seventies — an 
enviable  score  at  any  age.  As  one  of  the 
youngest  amateur  champions  in  golf  his- 
tory,  he   won   two   National   Amateur 


Championships  before  turning  pro.  while 
stm  a  student  at  Ohio  State,  in  19<S2. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  Nicklaus  was 
named  the  top  first-year  golfer  by  the 
Professional  Golfers  Association;  the 
youngest  atfy^^te  to  ever  win  the  U.S. 
Open:  only  the  fourth  man  in  history 
to  win  an  "BlgTour"  professional  titles — 
the  P.9-A.,  the  British  Open,  the  Masters, 
and  the  U.S..  Open— and  the  first  man 
ever  to  capture  these  titles  twice.  In  addi- 
tion, the  "Golden  Bear"  became  the  first 
man  to  hold  the  Masters  title  in  back- 
to-back  years.  While  I  could  continue 
to  elaborate  on  Jack's  "firsts"  and  vic- 
tories, there  is  a  more  important  point 
to  be  made. 

While  this  individual  has  won  more 
major  championships  tlian  Bobby  Jones 
and  more  money  than  'most  people  will 
earn  In  a  lifetime,  the  philosophy  has 
not  changed.  For  example,  in  the  May 
13,  1974.  edition  of  Sports  Illustrated, 
Nicklaus  is  quoted  as  follows: 

I  was  taught  competition  as  a  child  and 
that  is  how  I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that 
is  what  I  have  loved  aliout  golf  ...  It  may 
be  true  that  it  is  pretty  easy  for  me  to  brush 
money  aside  now.  but  even  at  the  start  of 
my  career,  money  was  not  wbat  motivated 
me  and  I  have  never  liked  all  the  emphasis 
on  it  in  g(4f  and  other  sports. 

To  be  an  outstanding  athlete  implies 
more  than  ability.  It  implies  character, 
self-discipline,  competitive  challenge,  de- 
votion, and  responsibility.  Jack  is  a  com- 
posite of  these  characteristics. 

To  Jack,  and  to  his  family-, '1  extend 
my  heartiest  congratulations  on  his  in- 
duction int»  the  World  Golf  Hall  of 
Fame. 


HOW  PERSUASIVE  ABE  THE 
ELECTRONIC  MEDIA? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  regu- 
lation of  the  press — any  form  of  the 
press — is  an  i^iathema  to  our  free 
society. 

No  lawmaker  suggests  that  newspa- 
pers and  books  should  be  resulted,  no 
matter  how  beneficial  the  goals  of  that 
regulation  are  claimed  to  be. 

Why  thai  do  some  people  clamour  for 
continued  regulation  of  the-  dectronic 
media?  What  do  they  ibink  Justifies 
such  a  violation  of  our  baslb  freedoms? 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  imderlylng  part 
of  this  debate,  at  lesist  on  the  part  of  the 
fairness  doctrine's  supporters.  Is  a  deep 
fear  of  the  electronic  media.  A  fear  that 
television  can  persuade  people  no  mat- 
ter what  their  opinions,  that  our 
thoughts  are  dlc&ted  by  radio,  that  our 
minds  are  controlled  by  what  we  see  and 
hear  on  network  news. 

It  is  usually  not  put  this  blimtly.  if 
stated  at  all.  But  throug^ut  the  case 
presented  In  support  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine, that  fear  lurks. 

Let  me  ask  the  question  Tbluntly.  Do 
we  view  ourselves  as  patsies  to  be  molded 
by  CBS,  or  as  responsible  citizens  who 
base  our  opinions  on  many  different 
ftets  and  sources  of  information? 

Each  person  must  ask  if  he  really  be- 
lieves all  his  opinions  and  attitudes  and 
information  flow  from  the  hours  he 
watches  television.  For  it  wlU  not  do 
to  say  that  "others"  are  twisted  by  Wal- 
tw  Cronkite  and  that  we  are  above  the 
media's  Influence.  • 


Let  me  reassert  my  belief  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  fairness  doctrine 
violates  the  first  amendm.ent  is  the  over- 
riding argument  In  this  debate.  Irregard- 
less  of  other  arguments,  the  fairness  doc- 
trine should  fall  on  those  grounds  alone. 

However,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  persuasive  power  of  the  media  is  a 
crucial,  if  unstated,  argiunent.  I  want 
today  to  review  what  we  know  about  the 
psychology  of  tbe  media. 

I  contend  that  psychology  shows  that, 
at  worst,  the  adult  reaction  to  what  Is 
seen,  heard,  and  read  is  a  reinforcement 
of  Ideas  already  held.  At  best,  the  adult 
mind  will  take  what  has  been  seen, 
heard,  and  read  and  compare  that  with 
previously  acquired  knowledge.  The  mind 
will  then  reject  or  accept  the  informa- 
tion offered,  or  make  selective  judgments. 

Psychologists  such  as  Dr.  Oerhart 
Wiebe,  dean  of  the  School  of  Public 
Communication  at  Boston  University, 
tell  us  that  opinion  changes  are  difllcult 
to  accomplish.  To  review  our  position, 
to  gather  facts  which  might  challenge 
our  opinions,  to  change  oiu-  viewpoint — 
that  takes  a  lot  of  energy  that  most  of  us 
often  are  not  willing  to  exert. 

As  Dr.  Wiebe  said  in  a  speech  in  Nor- 
way in  1968: 

I  find  no  evidence  that  by  themselves  they 
(the  media)  will  bring  about  sutistantlal 
leamiiig  among  the  rank  and  file  oif  a  so- 
ciety— presumably  because  most  people  wlU 
not  expend  the  required  Intellectual  effort  la 
the  absence  of  aa  authority  flgtire. 

In  Other  words,  we  normally  use  tele- 
vision to  relax,  not  to  learn. 

6f  course,  viewpoints  other  than^our 
own  are  presented  all  the  time  by  the 
radio'  press  as  well  as  by  newspapers. 
Sbmetimes  television  will  provide  us  with 
information  which  should  challenge  the 
opinions  we  hold.  We  cannot  avoid  this 
if  we  switch  on  the  television  for  a  long 
period  of  thrie. 

3ut.  according  to  psychologists,  we 
often  are  able  to  keep  this  information 
from  challenging  us.  We  Inteipret  it  in 
ways  consistent  with  our  pwn  opinions 
and  we  ignore  those  tilings  which  would 
chaJieh^^e  us. 

Dr.  Joseph  JElapper  has  written  an 
overview  of  media  research  called  The 
Effects  of  Mass  Communication.  In  it, 
hestates : 

A  number  of  studies  indloatb  that   per- 
suasive maas  communciatjion   functions  far 
more  frequently  as  an  agent  of  reinforce-, 
ment  than  as  an  agent  of  change. 

.  In  other  words,  we  use  the  information 
the  press  gives  us  to  support  our  opin- 
ions and  biases  rather  than  to  change 
them. 

There  is  a  classic  example  which 
demonstrates  this  point.  A  group  of  peo- 
ple were  shown  a  poster  which  portrayed 
a  Caucaslon,  a  Negro,  and  an  Oriental, 
and  was  labeled,  "It  Takes  All  Kinds  of 
People  To  Make  a  City  Run."  When  asked 
to  explain  what  this  meant,  they  came 
up  with  widely  varying  interpretations. 
Those  who^  favored  racial  tolerance 
thought  it  showed  many  races  working 
together  to  advance  the  city.  Those  with 
racial  prejudices  liked  the  poster  too, 
but  they  thought  it  meant  black  maids 
and  garbage  men,  and  Chinese  laundries, 
were  all  part  of  what  makes  a  city  run. 

One  poster,  one  picture,  was  inter- 
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preted  in  very  different;  ir^iys  by  different 
p«ople.  They  saw  what  i  ley  wanted  to, 

Not  only  do  people  st  i  things  in  their 
own  way;  sometimes  the  r  make  sure  they 
do  not  see  opposing  vie*  rs  at  all.  This  Is 
documented  in  a  study  Paul  Lazarsfeld, 
Bernard  Berelson,  an(  Hazel  Gaudet 
made  of  the  1940  PresK  entisJ  campaign 
for  their  book  entitlef  "The  People's 
Choice." 

They  found  that  61  pAcent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  predlspoi  d  to  be  Demo 
crats  read  mainly  Demo|ratlc  literature 
Of  those  Republican  p 
percent  were  exposed  mi 
can  literature  wlille  11 
were  exposed  equally  to 

In  fact,  these  researi 
conclusion  which  has  gri 
the   question   of   the   fal: 
They  state: 

In  recent  years,  there  has  b^n  a  good  deal 
of  talk  by  men  oi  good  will  adout  the  desira- 
bility and  necessity  of  guaraiteelng  the  free 
exchange  of  Ideas  in  the  market-place  of 
public  opinion.  Such  talk  his  centered  upon 
the  problem  of  keeping  ftea  the  channels  of 
expression  and  communlcadon. 

This  could  well  be  a  dscussion  of  the 
debate  over  the  fairness  soctrlne.  These 
scientists  go  on  to  conllude,  however, 
that^ 

Now  we  And  that  the  o^umers  of  Ideac, 
If  they  have  made  a  decli  ion  on  the  Issue, 
themselves  erect  high  ta 
alien  notions. 


edlsposiiton.  54 
to  Republl- 
ercent  of  them 
>th  sides, 
^ers  reached  a 
jit  relevance  to 
less   doctrine. 


Iff   walls   against 


These  scientists  are  st  ytng  that  regu- 
lations such  as  the  fairqess  doctrine,  no 
matter  how  beneficient 
superfluous.  The  mind  isliot  instinctively 
swayed  by  the  media,  kt  worst,  these 
psychologists  are  sayingithe  mind  blocks 
alien  ideas  by  itself  ana  needs  no  other 
censor.  j 

There  is  no  doubt  th|t  the  electronic 
and  printed  media  can  persuade  people 
sometimes.  If  not,  woulf  we  not  be  In  a 
woefully  stagnant  statj^.  How  dull  we 
would  be  If  we  never  chafed,  if  we  never 
let  a  new  thoiight  into  dLr  heads. 

But  the  fears  of  the  fdirness  doctrine's 
defenders  that  the  masi  media  serve  as 
mass  persuaders  of  a  miks  audience,  are 
not  supported  by  the  eviience.  And  these 
fears  ttre  based  on  two  f ^e  assumptions 
about  the  media's  audielce.  These  fears 
assume  that  everyone  li  an  audience 
thinks  alike  and  reacts  tf  media  presen- 
tations in  the  same  wa] 
sume  that  no  ot3ier  fj 
media's  presentation  inl 
decisions. 

Several  studies  have 
what  sort  of  people  us( 
and  how  different  peo] 
same  message  on  the  TV] 

Dr.  Klapper  indicates 
lationship  between  one's 
persuasion  smd  his  level 
ligence.  However,  he  d( 
"feelings  of  inadequacy, lor  low  self-es- 
teem, appear  to  be  positively  correlated 
with  persuasibility.  all  least  among 
males."  Apparently,  people  who  feel  good 
about  themselves  are  nol  as  likely  to  be 
persuaded  by  another,  ^hile  those  who 
feel  they  are  incompel 
clslons  are  more  likely 
An  article  in  a  1971 
Opinion  Quarterly"  by 
O.  A.  Donohue,  and  C. 


They  also  as- 
besldes  the 
^ence  a  person's 

en  done  about 
[which  medium 
|e  react  to  the 
creen. 

there  is  no  re- 
Inerability  to 
general  intel- 
believe  that 


^t  to  make  de- 
be  Influenced, 
of  "PubUc 
J,  Tichenor. 
Olien.  profes- 


sors  at  ^the   Unlversitjri  of  Minnesota, 


came  to  the  conclusion  that  people  with 
a  background  of  higher  education  were 
more  likely  to  gleem  information  from 
the  press  than  those  with  less  formal  ed- 
ucation. Their  reasoning,  supported  by 
surveys,  was  that  someone  with  a  co- 
herent idea  of  some  subject  would  be 
able  to  assimilate  smd  organize  material 
more  easily  than  someone  who  was  un- 
familiar with  the  topic.  ■' 

In  his  study  of  "Theories  of  Mass  Com- 
munication," Melvln  L.  DeFleur  dis- 
cussed the  relation  these  theories  of  hu- 
man nature  have  to  propaganda.  In  the 
late  19th  century,  it  was  thought  that 
family  and  other  close  ties  had  disin- 
tegrated, and  that  individuals  were  com- 
pletely isolated  in  their  little  niches  In 
industrial  society.  Since  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  so  segmented.  It  was  thought 
they  would  be  extremely  submissive  to 
propaganda. 

As  he  points  out,  and  I  have  tried  to 
indicate  in  this  speech,  those  social 
theories  are  discredited  now. 

People  are  not  as  isolated  and  submis- 
sive as  the  nineteenth  century  sociolo- 
gists thought.  They  are  not  just  cogs  in  a 
big  machine.  They  are  individuals  who 
gather  and  interpret  Information  as  In- 
dividuals. 

We  all  see  the  same  news  at  6:30,  but 
each  of  us  sees  it  differently.  The  so- 
ctUled  mass  audience  is  really  a  collec- 
tion of  Individuals  who  are  different,  who 
want  different  things  and  who  see  the 
same  thing  differently. 

A  propaganda  campaign  would  depend 
on  the  concerted  effort  of  all  the  media 
to  sway  the  population  to  some  position. 
No  newspaper  or  broadcaster  could  be 
left  free  to  tell  the  truth  and  challenge 
the  propaganda  campaign.  Propaganda 
depends  on  a  controlled  press. 

So  I  Just  do  not  see  the  logic  of  people 
who  say  we  need  the  fairness  doctrine 
to  protect  the  American  people  from 
propaganda.  They  are  advocating  Oov- 
emment  control  of  the  press.  And  that  is 
not  the  way  to  avoid  propaganda. 

Supporters  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
claim  It  controls  the  press  only  for  the 
public  good.  But  that  means  the  govern- 
ment decides  what  the  "public  good"  is. 
And  if  the  Government  wants  to  propa- 
gandize for  that  idea  it  can  do  so  because 
it  controls  the  press. 

It  is  foolish  to  think  we  are  preventing 
propaganda  when  we  give  the  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  press.  The  only 
guarantee  against  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign is  a  free  press. 

The  studies  I  have  mentioned  clearly 
demonstrate,  that  different  people  react 
to  the  same  presentation  in  different 
ways. 

Furthermore,  it  is  ludicrous  to  think 
that  the  NBC  Nightly  News  is  the  only 
source  of  information  for  people  or  the 
only  Influence  on  their  decisionmaking. 
It  always  amazes  me  when  people  de- 
mand the  press  report  an  event  In  such 
a  way  that  their  opinions  are  supported. 
These  people  blunder  when  they  assume 
that  no  one  will  get  their  side  of  the 
story  unless  every  television  news  show 
presents  it.  How  did  these  people  get 
their  side  of  the  story  in  the  first  place? 
They  certainly  did  not  call  the  President 
of  Qenentl  Motors  or  Ralph  Nader  to 
learn  the  facts.  No,  these  people  obtained 
their  information  from  the  press — ^the 
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varied  newspapers,  Journals  and  other 
media.  Every  medium  does  not  carry 
every  story  or  every  side  of  one  story, 
but  from  the  many  sources  of  informa-' 
tlon  we  can  get  the  whole  story,  some- 
times bit  by  bit. 

One  TV  show  is  not  the  sole  source  of 
information  we  have  on  which  to  base 
our  decisions.  And  there  are  other  factors 
more  important  than  television  or  nuUo 
in  our  decisionmaking. 

Professors  Katz  and  Lazarsfeld  made 
a  study  in  1955  called  "Personal  Influ- 
ence: The  Part  Played  by  People  in  the 
Plow  of  Mass  Communications."  In  it 
they  explored  the  relationship  of  per- 
sonal influence-— other  persons — to  that 
of  the  media.  They  state  that  in  those 
cases  where  {lersonal  influence  played  a 
role  in  a  person's  making  a  decision — 

(I)t  typically  exercised  a  more  crucial  In- 
fluence than  any  of  the  media  with  whleb 
It  was  compared.  In  regard  to  all  four  ansa 
of  change  covered  by  this  study,  It  was  re- 
ported to  be  the  single  most  effective  influ- 
ence more  often  than  newspapers,  radio, 
magazines  or  books. 

The  people  we  know  personally  are 
more  Important  influences  on  us  tlum 
the  people  like  Walter  Cronklte  we  knov 
from  the  television  tube. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  the  media  do 
sometimes  persuade  people,  just  like 
other  people  and  experiences  persuade 
them.  I  do  not  mean  to  argue  that  people 
are  unchanging.  That  would  be  a  dim 
view  of  human  nature.  I  do  contend, 
however,  that  the  media  are  not  nearly 
as  influential  as  some  claim. 

Several  studies  of  how  the  media  per- 
suade people  suggest  a  common  theme. 
People  generally  must  have  an  original 
Inclination  to  a  position  before  a  media 
presentation  can  convince  them  more  de- 
finitely. As  the  studies  show,  people  tend 
to  screen  out  information  which  would 
challenge  their  opinion  and  to  look  for 
material  which  supports  them.  The  study 
I  mentioned  earlier  demonstrated  this. 
People  inclined  to  be  Democrats  read 
more  Democratic  material  and  those  of 
Republican  disposition  read  much  more 
Republican  literature. 

The  media  rarely  cause  a  radical 
change  in  one's  opinions.  There  are  just 
too  many  other  factors  at  work. 

Some  theorists  believe  that  the  media 
can  be  effective  persuaders  on  new  is- 
sues which  the  average  person  has  no 
previous  opinion  of.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  there  are  really  very  few  genuinely 
new  issues.  Deployment  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem was  once  a  new  issue,  but  even  It 
was  related  to  the  general  Issues  of  Amer- 
ica's defense  posture  and  foreign  rela- 
tions policy.  People  partly  reacted  to  the 
ABM  controversy  as  a  new  issue,  but 
they  approached  it  from  the  vantage 
point  of  their  opinions  about  those  other 
general  issues.  How  many  genuinely  new 
issues  are  there? 

Further,  newspapers  affect  our  opin- 
ions on  new  issues  just  like  broadcasters 
do.  Of  course  new  information  may  af- 
fect our  thinking.  But  no  one  here  would 
suggest  that  we  should  regulate  the 
printed  press  to  insure  a  govemmen- 
tally  determined  fair  presentation  of 
the  issues.  And  no  one  ought  to  suggest 
that  we  regulate  the  electronic  media. 

Even  if  television  could  wrap  us 
around  Its  little  finger,  there  are  so  many 
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other  conditions  which  must  be  met  for 
US  to  act  on  what  TV  tells  us  that  the 
influence  of  the  electronic  media  Is  nec- 
eesarily  limited. 

Professor  Wiebe  did  an  analysis  in  the 
winter  1951  issue  of  "Public  Opinion 
Quarterly"  of  what  conditions  must  be 
met  to  motivate  people  to  take  action 
about  what  they  have  seen  on  TV. 

He  says  that  people  must  first  be  pre- 
disposed to  the  message  the  media  pre- 
sents. Then,  if  the  presentation  is  able 
to  activate  these  predispositions,  several 
other  conditions  must  still  be  met. 

First,  the  presentation  must  tell  peo- 
ple how  they  can  easily  carry  out  the 
actions  suggested.  It  can  not  just  talk  in 
generalities. 

Second,  there  must  be  social  mecha- 
nisms established  which  enable  people  to 
act  on  these  desires.  In  the  world  of  com- 
mercial advertising,  for  Instance,  this 
means  there  must  be  a  retail  store  near- 
by where  people  can  buy  the  products 
they  have  seen  advertised. 

"Third,  tliese  mechanisms  must  be  ade- 
quate. The  store  must  be  stocked  with 
enough  toothpaste  so  that  the  customer's 
needs  can  be  satisfied. 

Finally,  the  audience  members  must 
think  tJiat  they  can  accomplish  their 
goals  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of 
effort.  The  store  cannot  be  across  town, 
nor  can  It  have  exhorbitant  prices  or 
hostile  salespeople. 

All  of  these  ncmmedia  conditions  must 
be  met  before  pe<H>le  are  likely  to  act 
on  what  they  have  learned  through  the 
media. 

The  fairness  doctrine  people  say  they 
want  to  regulate  the  press  in  order  to 
make  sure  everyone  has  a  "fair"  chance 
to  present  his  views.  If  all  these  other 
cMiditions  must  be  met  for  a  media  pres- 
entation to  be  effective,  the  next  logical 
step  seems  to  be  for  a  fairness  doctrine 
to  regulate  those  conditions.  Whenever 
someone  went  on  the  air  to  urge  public 
action,  the  Government  would  have  to 
regulate  not  only  his  broadcast  but  his 
organization,  fellow  workers  and  the 
cause  as  well. 

Obviously  such  a  chain  of  events  Is 
unimaginable  under  the  American  83^- 
tem.  But  we  have  to  draw  a  line  some- 
where. And  the  Constitution  draws  the 
line  solidly  at  the  beginning,  before  any 
regulation  at  all  of  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas. 

As  I  have  said,  no  one  would  deny  that 
the  media  can  and  do  influence  people. 
Newspapers,  radio,  television,  and  books 
all  give  us  information  and  suggest  vari- 
ous interpretations. 

But  woiUd  we  want  it  any  other  way? 

The  electronic  media,  clearly,  do  not 
wave  an  awesome  wand  at  us  all  which 
radically  alters  our  perceptions  of  various 
issues.  We  are  not  lemmings  to  be  led 
over  a  cliff  by  Walter  Cronklte. 

There  are  other  factors  at  work.  Dif- 
ferent people  perceive  presentations  in 
different  ways.  We  come  to  programs 
with  our  own  biases.  We  look  for  differ- 
ent bits  of  information. 

A,t  the  worst,  the  media  influence  us  in 
no  radical  way,  but  we  absorb  their  hi- 
form^ition  into  our  understanding  of  Uie 
world. 

At  t^e  best,  the  mind  evaluates  the 
inf  ormaticm  presented  by  the  press,  com- 


pares it  with  past  knowledge,  and  makes 
decisions  based  on  this  analysis.  At  best, 
we  responsibly  judge  and  use  the  infor- 
mation rather  than  blindly  follow  or 
reject  it. 

Wb  do  not  need  to  fear  for  the  humtui 
mind. 

Our  democratic  government  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas.  We  dare  support  that  system 
only  because  we  have  confidence  in  the 
reason  and  reasonableness  of  our  fellow 
hiunans. 

The  f  edmess  doctrine  purports  to  pro- 
tect us  friHn  ourselves.  It  says  that  we 
are  not  able  to  act  responsibly  to  make 
our  own  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  the  assimiption 
on  which  the  fairness  doctrine  is  based. 
And  I  contend  that  psychologists  have 
also  convincingly  rejected  the  myths  of 
the  mass  media. 

The  time  has  come  to  eliminate  the 
fairness  doctrine.  I  plan  to  introduce 
legislation  to  do  just  that. 


UTAH  EXCITED  ABOUT  ERTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  I  am  not  the  only  ERTS 
supporter  from  Utah.-  Gov.  Calvin  L. 
Hampton  has  written  me  that: 

Members  of  the  University  of  Utah  faculty 
and  of  the  stall  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  are  very  excited  atwut  the  current 
uaes  of  the  ERTS  and  about  the  potential 
which  It  offers. 

The  Governor  also  advised  me  that  an 
upcoming  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference will  consider  adopting  a  policy 
position  on  Earth  resources  technolc^^y 
satellites. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  the  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  Utah  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as 
follows: 

Statk  op  Utah, 
Offick  of  the  Oovkknor,      " 
Salt  Lake  City,  September  30. 1974. 
Hon.  Fbamk  E.  Moss, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Duut  Tkd:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  re- 
garding the  poeslbUlty  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  adopting  a  policy  position 
on  the  earth  resources  technology  satellites. 
Members  of  the  University  of  Utah  faculty 
and  of  the  staff  of  the  Depcirtment  of  Natural 
Resources  are  very  excited  about  the  current 
uses  of  the  ERTS  and  about  the  potential 
which  It  offers. 

I  would  like  to  place  this  sxibjeot  on  the 
agenda  of  the  next  Executive  Committee 
meetUig  of  the  NOC.  which  wUl  be  held  at 
Snowbird,  Utah  on  Novamber  14.  1974.  Mr. 
Dale  Carpenter  of  the  Depcrtment  of  Natural 
Resources,  who  has  spent  several  years  work- 
ing with  the  earth  resources  technology  satel- 
lite program.  wUl  work  with  the  University 
personnel  in  preparing  a  short  presentation 
for  the  Executive  Committee  at  that  meeting. 
Material  on  the  ERTS  will  also  be  given  to 
Governor  Stanley  K.  Etetbaway  oS  Wyoming, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Reaources  and  Envlronmantal  Management 
for  the  NOC.  The  committee  will  develop  any 
propoaed  policy  statement  for  tbe  Oovemors' 
Conference. 

Sincerely, 

CALVnf  L.  BaMFTOK, 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
LATE  HONORABLE  CLIFFORD  G. 
McINTIRE 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  a  memorial  service  for  the  late 
Honorable  Cliffwd  G.  Mclntire,  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Maine,  on  Sunday,  October  13,  at 
3  p.m.  at  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church, 
which  is  located  at  Eighth  and  H  Streets 
NW,  here  in  Washington. 


PRESIDENT  FORD'S  SPEECH  ON  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  CHILES.  President  Ford's  speech 
to  the  joint  session  of  Congress  was  an 
overall  plus.  He  showed  a  recognition  of 
the  enormity  of  the  problems  and  a  solid 
desire  to  come  and  cope  with  them.  In 
his  policy  recommendations,  he  touched 
the  bases  of  essential  measures  which 
demand  action  if  oiu-  economic  problems 
are  going  to  be  resolved. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  there  needed 
to  be  an  action  plan  hitting  on  three  cor- 
nerstones c(xnlng  out  of  the  domestic 
summit. 

The  cornerstones  are  a  balanced 
budget  this  year:  an  expansion  of  the 
money  supply  and  the  reduction  of  the 
cost  of  credit;  and,  third,  a  public  serv- 
ice employmoit  program. 

The  President  made  some  proposals  in 
each  of  these  areas  and  made  a  start  in 
other  areas. 

While  the  President  presented  us  with 
a  package — with  his  ideas  toward  curing 
our  ailing  ecomuny — ^he  did  not  flesh  it 
out  the  way  it  needs  to  be. 

Because  of  that  lack  of  specificity  I 
would  like  to  comment  and  raise  ques- 
ti(xis  on  some  of  his  proposals. 

In  the  area  of  food  the  main  thing  we 
need  is  to  establish  a  program  where  the 
farmer  can  get  credit  at  a  price  he  can 
afford  so  that  he  may  purchase  fuel,  fer- 
tilizer, and  the  other  necessities  of  farm- 
ing. 

The  President's  vow  to  allocate  the 
fuel  and  fertilizer  needed  by  farmers  will 
not  accomplish  this  goal  without  some 
spelled  out  action  on  credit. 

The  President  failed  to  mention  that 
the  farmer  is  getting  less  for  what  he 
produces  while  the  consumer  is  paying 
more  and  more. 

Every  day  I  become  more  convinced 
that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  for  our 
agricultural  and  consumer  interests  is 
find  a  replacement  for  Earl  Butz,  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  Secretary's  confirmation 
hearings  I  asked  Mr.  Butz  if  he  would 
serve  as  the  voice  of  the  American 
fanner  and  he  assured  me  he  would. 

I  cannot,  however,  recall  when  Mr. 
Butz  has  served  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
American  farmer.  He  has  made  mam- 
moth mistakes  which  have  cost  us  all 
dearly  and  now  we  find  he  knew  of  the 
Russian  attempt  to  purchase  grain.  One 
of  the  best  things  the  President  could  do 
in  the  area  of  agriculture  is  find  another 
Secretary. 

Again  in  the  area  of  agriculture.  I 
wmder  why  the  President  did  not  in- 
clude some  action  on  sugar  when  he 
asked  that  acreage  limitations  for  rice, 
peanuts,  a^  cotton  be  lifted.  Surely 
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fomethlmr  can  be  dod^  that  would  hold 
down  the  skyrocketlnfiSprlce  oi^  this  com 
modlty.  T 

The  President's  wisest  proposal  in  the 
.field  of  energy  was  lis  sTiggestlon  that 
automobile  manufact^ers  afchleve  a  40 
percent  Increase  in  galollne  mileage  dur- 
ing the  next  4  years.    | 

This  strong  signal  4  a  death  knell  to 
gas  guzzling  automoblfes,  a  signal  that  I 
am  pleased  to  hear. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  lear  the  call  for  a 
structuring  of  Oovemi  lent  to  Include  a 
national  energy  policy,  which  recognizes 
that  America 'has  not  liad  an  adequate 
energy  policy. 

I  really  do  not  bellq  re,  however,  that 
the  President's  addrea  added  much  to 
our  energy  policy  but  the  Congress  is 
generating  action  in  til  b  area. 

I  strongly  support  t»  President's  call 

for  a  truly  vigorous  eiAjrcement  of  the 

[  antitrust  laws  and  agreqthat  slaps  on  the 

wrist  have  not  served 

of  our  antitnist  laws. 

Opening  up  the  issu 
agency  rtform  and  the 
would  achieve  was  a  g 
President.  I  strongly  s_ 
Inflation  impact  statemi 
^Congress  and  the  execu 
ITiis  practice  would 
consciousness  in  gove 
ilar  to  some  of  the  requi: 
legislation  I  have  Intro 
The  President's  mess 
cil  on  Wage  and  Price 
will  have  to  justify  p 
creases  at  public  hea 
light  some  troublespots , 

The  President  is  not^  clear  in  some 
of  his  other  messages,  However. 

I  think  when  he  said  f 'in  no  event  will 
a  credit  crunch  occuri'  he  showed  he 
does  not  recognize  the  i  credit  crunch  is 
already  here — we  are  14  the  midst  of  it. 
•Rie  credit  cnmch  nvly  not  be  visible 
to  the  President  but  It  ii  very  real  to  the 
farmer,  the  homebull4er,  the  home- 
owner, the  consumer  an 
tire  economy. 

I  would  wish  for  m 
ances  from  the  indepen 
serve  that  credit  will  be 
Burns  should  be  a  part  o 
since  he  was  one  of  thi 
ponents  of  the  idea  of 
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would  address  itself  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  our  cities  and  put  special  em- 
phasis on  a  strong  training  component 
which  would  equip  the  unemployed  to  be 
productive  in  the  long  range. 

The  President's  proposals  on  housing 
and  thrift  institutions  were  less  than  ex- 
citing but  he  did  demonstrate  an  appar- 
ent willingness  to  work  closely  with  the 
Congress  in  these  areas;  100,000  new 
starts  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
to  the  decrease  of  1  million  starts  this 
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Chairman  Bums  now  ^eeds  to  be  made 
an  Integral  part  of  that  plan  and  put  his 
cards  on  the  table.  Polttles  in  this  area 
have  not  been  spelled  om,  as  they  should 
be.  T 

Since  the  Federal  Resirve  was  created 
by  Congress  to  be  independent  we  must 
recall  that  while  the  Congress  can  give 
independence  It  may  als|  ca^e  it  away  if 
It  believes  the  credit  cnJich  Is  not  being 
eased.  1 

I  su^rgested  the  Idea  o^a  public  service 
vjmployment  program  to  fee  White  House 
several  weeks  ago  and  I  Strongly  believe 
the  country  needs  such  a'program  to  off- 
set the  costs  of  Inflation  jand  budget  cut- 
ting. We  must  not,  andl  apparently  the 
President  realizes  this,  l#ave  people  Job- 
less as  we  apply  solutiolis  to  curtailing 
inflation.  | 

The  commimity  imptovement  corps 
proposed  yesterday  by  thl  President  may 
do  part  of  this  but  I  woul4  iMge  th^ Presi- 
dent to  look  at  a  work  |)rogram  which 


year. 

We  must  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
housing  situation.  In  many  respects  it  is 
the  hardest  hit  sector  of  all  from  an  em- 
ployment and  business  standpoint  and  it 
demands  our  immediate  attention. 

I  applaud  the  Presidents  plan  to  send 
his  special  trade  representative  to  im- 
portant world  capitals,  keeping  them  ad- 
vised as  to  our  economic  policies  and 
plans  since  these  centers  have  many 
times  felt  they  were  being  kept  in  the 
dark,  if  not  ignored,  by  our  policies.  I 
agree  with  President  Ford  that  the  trade 
bin  is  a  keystone  of  our  economic  efforts. 
The  basic  idea  of  a  balanced  budget  Is 
crucial  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  President 
has  now  accepted  the  idea  that  the 
budget  should  be  balanced  this  fiscal  year 
rather  than  next  year,  as  he  originally 
proposed. 

This  realization  by  the  President  is  a 
real  key  to  everything  else. 

Prom  his  many  years  in  the  legislative 
branch  I  am  sure  the  President  realizes 
that  in  budgetary  matters  the  executive 
can  propose  but  it  is  the  Congress  which 
must  dispose.  It  Is  the  Congress  which 
must  finally  decide  on  the  budget  and  I 
believe  the  President  will  respect  that. 

The  idea  of  a  surtax  to  insure  adequate 
financing  to  match  spending  seems  ini- 
tially a  proper  approach,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  income  level  which  trig- 
gers the  surtax  is  too  low. 

It  appears  now  that  this  tax  will  most 
adversely  affect  those  who  are  already 
carrying  the  largest  tax  burden— the 
middle  Income  families. 

As  I  said  before,  the  brunt  of  curing 
Inflation  should  not  fall  on  just  one  seg- 
ment of  our  population  but  should  be 
shared  equitably. 

Perhaps  a  raising  of  the  Income  level  at 
which  the  surtax  would  become  effective 
would  be  a  fairer  way.  At  least  it-  would 
not  most  heavily  fall  on  those  families 
who  are  struggling  in  their  efforts  to  find 
adequate  food,  clothing  and  housing. 


FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President  through- 
oat  the  Economic  Summit  which  just 
ended  there  were  numerous  discussions 
of  the  role  of  Federal  spending  as  both 
a  cause  and  solution  into  inflation.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  more  useful  contri- 
butions of  the  summit  was  to  expose  as  a 
myth  the  far  too  widely  held  belief  that 
the  iiresent  inflation  was  the  creation  of 
a  spendthrift  Democratic  Congress. 

After  having  a  Republican  in  the 
White  House  for  nearly  6  years,  there 
are  still  those  who  try  to  place  the  blame 
for  our  current  economic  problems  on 
mistakes  made  during  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years  or  on  the  present  Demo- 
cratic majorities  In  the  Congress.  It 
simply  will  not  work.  After  almost  6 


years  the  time  has  come  for  the  RetnA- 
llcan  administration  policymakers  to  sq. 
cept  their  fair  share  of  the  reaponslU). 
ity  for  present  economic  conditions.  The 
economic  mess  we  face  today  is  a  direct 
result  of  almost  6  years  of  misguided  aui 
poorly  administered  economic  policte 
which  have  done  great  damage  to  the 
orderly  Federal  budget  process  just  m 
they  have  done  great  damage  to  the 
pocketbooks  of  every  American. 

Let  us  look  at  some  results  of  theie 
Republican  policies: 

The  Democrats  have  been  accused  of 
being  big  spenders.  There  have  been 
times  when  Democratic  administrations 
have  spent  too  much  money.  But  we  do 
not  have  a  monopoly  on  this  problem 
by  any  means.  In  8  years  of  Democratic 
leadership  under  Presidents  Kennecly 
and  Johnson  we  had  a  cumulative  defi- 
cit of  $53.8  bUlion.  But  in  just  6  years  of 
Republican  budgets,  the  deficit  adds  ib 
to  $77.5  billion.  The  average  annual  Re. 
publican  deficit  is  almost  twice  as  high 
as  the  average  during  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years. 

Why  higher  deficits  during  these  R*. 
publican  years?  Because  people  who  an 
unemployed  do  not  pay  taxes  and  they 
do  not  contribute  to  the  purchasing 
power  needed  to  keep  our  economy  grow- 
ing. Federal  revenues  from  IndlvlduaJs 
fall  and  so  do  revenues  from  business 
taxes.  Every  time  unemployment  rates 
rise  1  percent,  the  Treasury  loses  $12  to 
$15  billion  in  tax  receipts.  We  have  had 
levels  of  unemployment  during  the  last 
5  years  frequently  above  anyone's  defl- 
nition  of  full  employment. 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  losses  due 
to  economic  mismanagement,  the  ptevl- 
ous  Republican  administration  recom- 
mended the  first  $200  billion  budget  and 
the  first  $300  billion  budget.  They  recom- 
mended In  their  budget  requests  mote 
deficit  financing  than  at  any  time  since 
World  War  II. 

President  Ford  has  promised  to  rein 
m  Federal  spending.  And  I  believe  Dem- 
ocrats will  work  with  him  in  this  effort 
The  Democrats  in  the  Senate  have  set 
a  goal  of  reducing  appropriations  by  $7 
billion.  So  far  the  Senate  has  re- 
duced the  President's  request  for  19T5 
appropriations  by  $5.7  billion.  But  cuts 
m  Federal  spending  by  themselves  are 
not  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  in- 
fiation.  Even  a  $7  billion  cut  Is  only 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  a  $1.4  trillion 
economy.  Director  of  OMB  Roy  Ash  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Simon  have 
both  testified  before  my  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Growth  that  excessive  Gor- 
emment  spendhig  has  not  significantly 
contributed  to  infiation  over  the  last 
year  and  a  half. 

The  President  is  proposing  addltlooal 
cuts  to  hold  outlays  to  under  $300  bUllon 
this  year.  The  interim  infiation  study 
of  the  congressional  Joint  Economte 
Committee  agrees  with  this  level  of  out- 
lays but  we  may  not  agree  with  all  of  his 
spending  priorities.  However  we  will 
work  together  in  this  effort  to' rein  back 
Federal  spending  under  a  Budget  Reform 
Act  which  had  a  bipartisan  support  but 
which  was  guided  through  the  Congress 
by  Democratic  leadership. 

We  share  the  belief  of  President  Ptoid 
that  Government  must  be  wimng  to 
tighten  its  belt  at  this  time.  The  effort 
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to  eliminate  waste  and  inefficiency  in 
Qovemment  should  become  a  model  for 
tbe  private  sector. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must 
be  very  careful  not  to  overstate  to  the 
American  people  the  immediate  Impact 
of  such  reducticms  In  Federal  spending 
whether  they  are  $5  billion  per  year  or 
$10  billion.  As  a  participant  at  the  White 
House  meeting  of  economists,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  number  of  economists  who 
felt  that  while  some  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral spending  was  desirable  It  was  not 
any  panacea  for  our  Infiation  problems. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  make  reductions 
whM'e  they  are  prudent  but  let  us  do  so 
with  a  clear  understanding  that  this  is 
DO  total  scdutlon.  As  Or.  Arthur  Bums. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
testified  earlier  today  our  Nation  Is  In 
a  recession  unprecedented  in  our  history. 
We  have  simultaneously  recession  and 
inflation.  Mr.  President,  we  need  a  bal- 
anced program.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  by  Dr.  Walter  Heller, 
president  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation, be  printed  in  the  Recoro  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  i^marks.  He  refutes 
some  of  the  myths  which  have  grown  up 
around  the  question  of  Federal  spending 
and  inflation  which  I  believe  merits  the 
attentkm  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

{Trom  tbe  Wall  Street  Jovanal.,  Sept.  27, 
19741 
BxnxuT  Cdttino  and  Imtlation 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

As  the  month  of  economic  summitry  draws 
to  a  close  and  the  White  House  draws  from 
It  some  guidelines  for  presidential  action, 
budget-chopping  seems  to  be  high  on  the 
igenda.  But  before  Mr.  Ford  and  the  Con- 
gress conclude  that  the  budget  is  the  taproot 
of  today's  inflation  and  decide  on  budget- 
cutting  as  their  chosen  path  out  of  the  m- 
flatlonary  wilderness,  they  should  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  "facts"  and  argimients  on  which 
the  budget  hard-liners  rely  to  make  their 
case.  A  realistic  reappraisal  will  surely  assign 
budget  cuts  a  more  modest  role  In  the  battle 
•gainst  InH&tlon. 

Under  the  somewhat  incendiary  heading 
of  "myths,"  let  me  examine  some  of  the  mls- 
apprebenslons,  dubious  assumptions  and 
questionable  assertions  that  seem  to  underUe 
tt»e  zeal  of  the  budget-cutters.  To  them,  the 
term  "myth"  may  be  a  red  flag.  But  It  saves 
■pace  and  may  serve  to  organize  the  mind. 

Myth  No.  1:  Profligate  budget  expansion 
has  plunged  us  Into  this  Inflation. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  this  myth  Is  well 
known:  skyrocketing  food,  fuel,  and  com- 
modity prices,  coupled  with  excessive  dol- 
lar devaluation,  accounted  for  the  great 
toulk  of  our  1973-74  Inflation.  Though  excess 
demand  ctxnpounded  the  problem  In  1973, 
inflation  even  then  was  as  much  a  supply- 
squeeze  and  coet-push  phenomenon  as  It 
«M  a  product  of  denutnd-puU.  Today,  It  Is 
rapidly  maturing  Into  a  self-propelUng 
pnce-wage  spiral. 

L«ss  weu  known,  perhaps.  Is  that  recent 
real  budget  Increases  are  being  htid  to 
modest  levels:  the  reel  volume  of  total  fed- 
eral spending  (In  constant  dollars)  Is 
■omevbat  lower  today  than  It  was  at  tbe 
•nd  of  1972. 

Two  perspectives  on  the  "huge"  $30  bU- 
Uon  apendmg  Increase  (to  SSOe  bUlton)  tn 
tbe  current  year's  bodget  also  cut  It  down 
to  size: 

—In  blgb-employmeBt  terms,  revenues 
•>«  rising  $38  billion  tbU  year.  Indeed, 
with  norouU  eoooemlo  growth  plus  infla- 


tion of  only  S%  a  year,  federal  revenue  In- 
creases between  now  and  1930  would  aver- 
age $44  blUlon  a  year,  aoconUng  to  Brook- 
ings projections. 

—Of  the  $30  bUllon  budget  increase  this 
year,  $19  Mlllon  Is  mandand  xmder  open- 
ended  programs,  and  another  $7  blUlon  Is 
■annarked  tor  boosts  In  defense  and  fed- 
eral pay,  leaving  only  $4  billion  for  "rela- 
tively dMcretlonary  domesMe  programs." 
Only  a  2%  Increase,  tax  less  tban  the  ratea 
of  Inflation,  is  projected  for  social  grant 
programs. 

Myth  No.  2:  Huge  federal  deficits  have 
poured  fuel  on  the  flres  of  Inflation. 

That  surely  was  •  valid  view  In  the 
Vietnam  inflation,  but  Just  as  surely  Is  not 
the  case  In  tbe  1973-74  Inflation. 

On  the  contrary.  After  being  very  stimu- 
lative in  1973,  the  budget  came  hard  about  in 
1973-74.  Measured  In  terms  of  a  high -employ- 
ment economy  (and  regardless  of  the  req- 
tUems  being  sung  for  the  high-employment 
budget  concept.  It  remains  the  best  short- 
hand measure  of  the  budget's  econonUc  Im- 
pact) the  budget  turned  from  a  $2  blUlon 
deficit  In  fiscal  1973  to  a  $10  billion  surplus 
In  fiscal  1974.  And  It's  heading  for  a  surplus 
of  over  $16  billion  (annual  rate)  In  the  first 
half  of  calendar  1976.  Even  if  one  prefers  to 
use  4^  %  unemployment  rather  than  4%  as 
a  measure  of  high  employment,  the  shift  to- 
ward restraint — and  It's  the  shift  that  counts 
most  In  the  Impact  on  aggregate  demand — 
would  stlU  be  over  $16  blUlon. 

On  a  national  Income  accounts  basis,  the 
actvMl  federal  budget  deficit  has  also  been 
shrinking  steadUy:  from  $20  blUion  in  fiscal 
1972,  to  $16  blUlon  in  1973,  to  less  than  $2 
blUlon  In  fiscal  1974.  Indeed,  the  NIA  budget 
was  In  balance  by  mld-1974. 

Granted,  a  surplus  last  year  would  have 
been  even  better.  But  tbe  key  point  Is  that 
even  after  adjusting  for  the  revenue-booetlng 
Impact  of  Infiation,  federal  fiscal  policy  has 
been  leaning  against  the  Inflationary  wind. 

Myth  No.  3:  When  you  add  back  Into  the 
budget  the  net  borrowings  of  "de-budgeted" 
agencies  (federally  sponsored  agencies  like 
Fannie  Mae  and  the  Hrane  Loan  Banks  and 
whoUy  owned  agencies  like  the  Ex-Im  Bank 
and  the  Postal  Service),  the  "total"  federal 
deficit  last  year  was  not  $3.6  bUllon  but  $21 
bUllon. 

But  that  surely  mixes  oranges  with  apples. 
The  Commerce  Department  quite  rightly  ex- 
cludes the  credit  operations  even  of  tbe  on- 
budget  agencies  from  Its  national  Income  ac- 
count calculations  of  the  federal  budget. 
VS^y?  Because  they  represent  the  trading  of 
one  asset  (cash)  for  another  asset  (debt  ob- 
ligations) rather  than  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services  or  transfers  of  purchasing  power. 

Federal  off -budget  credit  operations  are  an 
Important  part  of  total  VS.  financial  fiows — 
federal  agency  securities  represented  31%  of 
tbe  net  Increase  in  all  money  and  capital 
market  securities  In  1973.  It  Is  obviously  de- 
sirable to  coordinate  their  borrowmg  and 
lending  activities  with  Federal  Reserve  policy. 
And  tbe  net  Impact  of  their  credit  opera- 
tions— along  with  those  of  thrift  institutions 
and  others — must  be  weighed  in  formulating 
IT.S.  fiscal  policy. 

But  in  effect  to  single  out  one  set  of  lend- 
ers like  FNMA  and  FHT.B  and  Imply  that  their 
net  lending  should  be  matched  with  in- 
creased taxes  runs  counter  to  economic  logic. 
Would  the  advocates  of  this  position  have  us 
boost  taxes  by,  say.  $15  bUllon  to  match  their 
net  lending  this  year  and  then,  if  there  were 
a  net  repayment  of  $10  bUUon  next  year,  cut 
taxes  by  $25  bUllon  at  that  time? 

Indeed,  if  one  is  going  to  play  the  budget 
consolidation  game.  It  would  be  a  good  deal 
leas  Illogical  to  combine  state-local  budgets 
with  the  federal  budget.  This  consolidated 
budget  shows  an  act-jal  surplus  of  nearly  $4 
bUlion  In  1973.  I  say  "less  Uloglcal,"  because 
recent  state-local  surpluses  are  directly  re- 
lated to  rapidly  growmg  federal  grant*  that 


help  generate  federal  deficits.  But  I  do  not 
press  the  point. 

Myth  No.  4:  Cutting  tbe  budget  offers  us 
so  much  antl-lnflatlonary  clout  that  we 
should  move  ahead  on  It  and  make  fiscal  pol- 
icy more  restrictive  than  It  Is. 

A  variety  of  econometric  studies  have  aU 
Come  to  the  same  conclusion  on  this  sub- 
ject :  short  of  brutal  budget-slashing,  budget 
cuts  do  not  offer  much  In  the  way  of  relief 
from  Inflation.  TTic  University  of  Michigan, 
IBM  and  Data  Resources  models — as  weU  as 
studies  cited  by  OMB  director  Roy  Ash  last 
June — all  conclude  that  cutting  federal 
spending  by  $5  bUlion  would  shave  only 
0.1%  or  less  off  of  the  rate  of  inflation.  In 
exchange  for  this  negligible  benefit,  the 
cost  would  be  In  the  range  of  100,000  to 
200.000  Jobs. 

Myth  No.  5:  Since  budget-cutting  would 
give  the  economy  a  psychological  uplift.  It 
would  ooet  far  less  In  lost  Jobs  and  lost  out- 
put than  the  coD^>uter  models  Indicate. 

Nothing  we  know  on  the  basis  of  com- 
mon-sense economic  analysis  or  past  evi- 
dence supports  tbe  assertion  that  cutting 
the  budget  wlU  generate  a  sudden  surge  of 
confidence  in  the  stock  market  and  otber 
financial  markets,  and  that  the  resulting 
contagion  wlU  Invigorate  rather  than  sub- 
due the  economy.  What  a  budget  cut  may 
do  is  to  free  funds  for  use  in  credit-hungry 
private  markets.  That  indirect  effect,  not 
any  psychological  Impact,  might  provide 
some  offset  to  tbe  direct  demand-weaken- 
ing effect  of  tbe  cut. 

Myth  No.  6:  In  tbe  face  of  raging  Infla- 
tion, budget  poUcy  has  to  be  a  one-way 
street,  namely,  cut,  cut,  cut.  Tbe  main 
contribution  the  federal  government  can 
make  to  tbe  battle  against  Inflation  is  to 
tighten  its  own  belt. 

This  view  fails  to  recognize  that  a  com- 
prehensive budget  poUcy  for  "flghtlng  In- 
flation" has  to  embrace  measures  to  com- 
pensate the  low  and  moderate  Income  groupe 
who  are  bearing  tbe  brunt  of  both  inflation 
and  recession.  This  requires  bigger  outlays 
for  public  service  Jobs,  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Job  training,  food  stamps,  bous- 
ing aUowances,  and  the  like.  It  calls  iat 
payroU  and  income  tax  relief  for  the  work- 
ing poor  and  thoee  of  moderate  Incomes. 

In  other  words,  the  resources  free  by 
pruning  \mneeded  or  wasteful  expenditures 
from  the  budget — and  of  removing  oU  and 
other  tax  shelters — can  find  ready  and  re- 
sponsible outlets  in  redressing  the  grlevanoee 
of  those  groups  (and  industries  like  hous- 
ing) that  have  been  ground  under  the  hob- 
naUed  boots  of  Inflation  and  monetary-flscaJ 
austerity. 

In  passing,  one  should  note  that  a  num- 
ber of  summlteers,  especially  in  the  business 
sold  financial  community,  seem  to  support 
a  different  version  of  budget  offsets.  They 
wave  the  balanced-budget  banner  and  urge 
expenditure  cuts,  yet  in  tbe  next  breath 
press  for  larger  "tax  expenditures"  in  the 
form  of  tax  cuts  on  Investment  Income, 
capital  gains,  savings  capital  spending,  and 
so  on.  Economic  sunmiitry  is  hardly  synony- 
mous with  economic  symmetry. 

Myth  No.  7:  Surely,  out  of  this  year's 
$305  bUUon  budget,  one  can  readily  find 
savings  of  $5  blUion  to  $10  billion,  a  mere 
29ior3%  cut. 

Gtetoited,  many  programs  are  marbled  with 
fat  that  makes  them  Juicier  and  tastier  with- 
out making  tbem  more  nourishing.  Granted 
also,  some  savings  can  be  achieved  in  the 
process  of  shifting  budget  priorities.  But 
even  with  Its  Improved  procedures  and  staff. 
Congress  will  find  this  a  slow  and  painstaking 
Job. 

Quite  apart  from  Ite  depressing  effect  on  a 
saggmg  economy,  a  crash  program  to  cut 
the  current  budget  "below  $300  billion"  when 
we  are  already  one-quarter  mto  tbe  fiscal 
year  is  likely  to  be  disruptive  and  Inefficient. 
It  will  focus  on  thoee  programs  that  the 
government  can   get   Its  hands  on   quickly 
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pverly   tight   flscal 

monetary   policy. 

not  satisfied,  a 

get  wUl  be  a  wUl- 

|at  retard  recovery 

pvenues  that  goes 

uf -defeating. 


^ly   3%    InJOatlon^ 
)  billion  net  hlgb> 

Eild  and  done,  the 


rather  than  those  that  ^e  wasteful  and  of 
low  priority.  Equity  an«f  efficiency  will  be 
poorly  served.  ; 

Myth  No.  8:  Nonethelias,  since  we  must 
balance  the  budget  in  flsoal  1976  and  develop 
surpluses  thereafter,  it  fi  imperative  to  get 
started  on  budget-cutting  now. 

A  balanced  budget  cou|d  be  the  right  eco- 
nomic policy  for  fiscal  1*6  U  (a)  the  econ- 
omy is  weu  on  Its  way  A)  full  employment 
by  then  and  (b)  the  Federal  Reserve  can  be 
relied  upon  to  balance 
policy  with  an  easing 
But  If  these  conditions  . 
balanced  Blcenteixnlal  bu 
of-the  wlap — budget  cuts 
and  the  expansion  of  tax 

with  It  would  prove  to  be     ^^. 

But  what  of  the  federal  kurpl uses  we  will 
need  later  In  the  19708  to  l»lgate  the  capital 
markets,  to  help  finance  ihe  huge  capital 
outlays  we  wlU  need  to  neet  our  energy 
needs,  expand  capacity,  an  ;  apply  the  latest 
technology?  The  requisite!  of  non-lnflatlon- 
ary  caplUl  spending,  as  nov  projected,  clearly 
call  for  those  surpluses,  ut  they  do  not, 
of  themselves,  call  for  bu<  {et  cuts. 

The  Brookings  proJectK  m  already  cited 
Indicate  that  revenues  wll  grow  so  rapidly 
that,  even  with  only  modi  rate  restraint  on 
the  expenditure  side,  the  f  deral  budget  will 
generate  large  surpluses  Given  present 
budget  Initiatives  and 
these  projections  show  a  ., 
employment  surplus  by  1 

Myth  No.  9:  When  all  Is^ ,  ^^ 

fact  Is  that  the  1969-7l|  "economic  game 
plan" — the  lineal  ancesto*  of  today's  "old- 
time  religion"— was  subdi^ng  inflation  even 
before  Mr.  NUon  slapped  fen  the  wage-price 
freeze.  Inflation  had  alreftdy  receded  from 
the  6rj.-plus  level  In  19'A  "to  the  3% -4% 
zone  by  the  first  half  of  Iflif  1." 

Neither  the  conclusion  nor  the  numbers 
stand  up  under  close  analysis.  Since  the  al- 
leged effectiveness  of  fiscal-monetary  re- 
straints in  1971  is  so  central  to  the  argu- 
ment for  budgetary  ausWlty  today.  It  Is 
Important  to  demonstrate  how  misleading 
It  Is:  f 

Although  the  rise  In  the  CPI  slowed  down 
from  6%  In  1969-70  to  4'^  %  by  mld-1971, 
two-thirds  of  that  Improvement  was  simply 
a  swing  in  mortgage  Interest  rates,  up  Wr 
In  1969-70  and  down  llTc  by  mld-197J.  Com- 
modities other  than  food  kept  rising  at  about 
a  4'r   rate  throughout  thf  period. 

The  wholesale  price  Index  showed  little 
change,  rising  3.7%  from  1969  to  1970  and 
aS'-,  from  mld-1970  to  nfld-1971.  The  con- 
sumption component  of  ^he  ONP  deflator 
rose  4.8 -^  in  1969-70  and  4.4 -^r  from  spring 
1970  to  spring  1971,  with  prices  of  consumer 
services  and  durable  goods  actually  rising. 

The  "chain  price  Index  for  gross  private 
product."  perhaps  the  best  comprehensive  In- 
dex of  quarterly  price  movements,  ro'-*  4.8% 
(annual  rate)  during  the  second  quarter  of 
1971.  Ectually  a  bit  more:  than  the  1969-70 
Increase. 

The  v.elght  of  the  evidence  led  Arthur 
Burns  to  conclude  In  his  statement  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  In  JiUy.  1971  that 
subsuntlal  progress  had  not  been  made  In 
checking  Inflation.  i 

The  foregoing  effort  to  ^parate  fact  from 
Action  on  the  budget  Is  not  designed  to  shield 
the  budget  from  it^  fair  sl^re  of  belt-tight- 
ening and  waste-cutting  Iff  the  face  of  viru- 
lent inflation.  Rather,  it  sevms  to  reduce  the 
twin  danger  that  we  will  v*nt  our  inflation- 
ary frustrations  in  unwise  iand  unwarranted 
budget  cuts  and  let  the  teal  for  fiscal  re- 
straint block  the  tax  andl  budget  relief  so 
urgently  needed  to  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lambs. 
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county  In  the  Nation  in  which  all  units 
of  government  have  been  designated  bi- 
centennial communities. 

That  designation  comes  from  the 
American  Revolutioh  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission and  it  means  that  the  27  cities, 
townships  and  villages  within  Macomb 
County  have  decided  on  programs  for 
their  own  observances  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial. 

Certainly,  the  communities  and  Char- 
lotte Boyd,  Bicentennial  coordinator  for 
Macomb  County,  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  achievements  thus  far.  One 
can  speculate  that  advance  planning  Is 
likely  to  mean  a  thoughtful,  perceptive 
program — one  that  will  accurately  rep- 
resent the  history  and  heritage  of  our 
country  and,  perhaps,  give  greater  In- 
sight to  the  approaches  we  should  take 
for  the  future. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  HART.   Mr.  President.  Macomb 
County  in  Michigan  has  become  the  first 


THE  POWER  ELITE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  October  14  issue  of  Newsweek,  under 
the  Science  section,  there  is  an  article 
entitled,  "The  Power  Elite."  This  article 
deals  with  magnetohydrodynamlcs,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  MHD. 

Since  1968.  my  colleague.  Senator  Mrr- 
CALr.  and  I  have  been  urging  a  stepped 
up  national  program  to  develop  MHD 
power  generation.  I  oellove  the  record 
will  show  that  we  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal proponents  for  funding  MHD  in 
the  Interior  Department's  Office  of  Coal 
Research's  budget  ^very  year,  including 
fiscal  year  1970.  when  the  first  funds 
were  provided. 

The  article  points  out  that  MHD  Is 
theoretically  capable  of  using  coal  gas, 
natural  gas,  and  even  inert  gases  such 
as  neon,  argon,  and  helium  to  produce 
a  substantially  greater  yield  of  power 
from  each  pound  of  fuel  than  is  presently 
obtained  in  conventional  generators. 
Conventional  fossil  fuel  generators  have 
a  maximum  efficiency  of  40  percent  and 
that  of  nuclear  powerplants  is  even 
lower.  MHD  generating  systems  can  con- 
vert up  to  60  percent  of  the  heat  put  into 
them  into  electricity. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  developing  MHD  plants 
even  though  the  process  was  first  Iden- 
tified in  thLs  country.  This  is  one  reason 
the  new  technology  is  receiving  favor- 
able notice  from  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search which  Newsweek  says,  "is  invest- 
ing $12  million  in  MHD  this  year." 

Again,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search section  107  of  Public  Law  93-404 
which  states  in  part: 

Includes  $12,500,000  for  a  program  for 
magnetohydrodynamlcs  (MHD),  of  which 
M,000,000  as  described  In  Senate  Report  93- 
308  and  House  Report  93-1123,  shaU  be  used 
tn  part  to  initiate  design  of  an  MHD  engi- 
neering test  facility,  and  there  shall  be  un- 
dertaken immediately  the  design  and  plan- 
ning of  such  engineering  test  facility,  to  be 
located  in  Montana,  large  enough  so  as  to 
provide  a  legitimate  engineering  basis  which 
when  achieved  will  enable  the  Immediate 
construction  of  a  commercial  scale  MHO 
plant  (800  KfWe  or  above)  for  possible  op- 
erations In  the  mld-1980's. 

1  do  not  necessarily  subscribe  to  the 
so-called   national   plan   which   Is   de- 


signed to  provide  MHD  power  in  the 
1990-2000  time  frame.  I  am  convlueeil 
that  MHD,  if  given  the  proper  attention, 
can  be  developed  to  meet  this  goa?  in  th« 
1980's.  Scientists  at  Montaoia  School  of 
Mineral  Science  and  Technology  and 
Montana  State  University,  In  cooper*, 
tion  with  AVCO  Everett  Laboratortec, 
are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  pro> 
posal  for  submission  in  November  to 
carry  out  that  portion  of  the  law  pre- 
scribed above.  General  Electric  has  in- 
dicated an  Interest  in  cooperating  in 
this  effort  by  designing  components  of 
a  closed  cycle  MHD  technique.  Tht 
AVCO  approach  Is  of  the  open  cycit 
variety.  Both  should  be  studied. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  I  support 
the  MHD  research  anywhere  in  Amer- 
ica but  will  insist  that  the  law  be  obeyed 
to  the  end  that  the  experimental  test 
facility  win  be  constructed  in  Montana 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ttsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows : 

Thk    Powd    Eute 

In  the  first  wave  of  reaction  to  the  <!>• 
ergy  crisis,  the  search  for  additional  elM- 
trlc  power  centered  chiefly  on  such  hitherto- 
untapped  natural  resources  as  solar  heat  aod 
geothermal  steam.  But  energy  experts  ha«« 
also  been  looking  into  new  ways  to  wnct 
more  power  from  the  traditional  fuels,  and 
in  Washington  last  week,  U.S.  and  Soviet 
scientists  were  disctisslng  a  co<q;>erative  pro- 
gram that  could  speed  the  development  of 
one  such  technique :  magnetohydrodynamlcs, 
or  MHD,  which  is  theoretically  capable  of 
using  coal  gas,  natural  gas  and  even  tbt 
inert  gases — neon,  argon  and  helium — to  pro- 
duce a  substantiaUy  greater  yield  of  powar 
from  each  pound  of  fuel  than  is  presently 
obtained  in  conventional  generators.  Ths 
technique  would  also  emit  fewer  pollutants. 

In  essence.  MHD  relies  on  the  same  phys- 
ical principle  as  the  conventional  generate: 
when  a  substance  that  conducts  electrldtir 
passes  through  a  magnetic  field.  It  generates 
electricity.  In  a  conventional  power  plant,  a 
metallic  conductor  is  rotated  in  a  magnetic 
field.  In  the  MHD  generator,  by  contrast,  the 
electrical  conductor  is  a  hot  gas,  to  which 
small  amounts  of  metal  have  been  added. 
This  "seeded"  gas  is  pumped  through  • 
channel  that  Is  surrounded  by  a  strong  mag- 
netic field,  producing  an  electric  current 
which  Is  tapped  off  through  terminals  at  the 
end  of  the  channel. 

INJECTION 

Researchers  are  working  on  two  differvnt 
types  of  MHD  generator.  One,  known  as  the 
open-cycle,  uses  the  combustion  gas  obtidnad 
from  burning  coal,  natural  gas,  or  any  oth« 
fossU  fuel.  This  gas,  at  a  temperature  (rf 
about  6.000  degrees  is  then  Injected  with  po> 
tasslum  compounds  to  improve  its  electrical 
conductivity.  After  the  gas  has  ptmei 
through  the  magnetic  field,  the  potassium 
compounds  are  removed — in  a  procev  that 
also  removes  such  pollutants  as  sulfur.  Thui 
cleaned,  the  gas  U  stiU  hot  enough  to  arm  a 
conventional  gas  or  steam  turbine. 

The  other  approach,  known  as  the  closed- 
cycle,  uses  an  inert  gas  such  as  heUum,  o» 
even  a  liquid  metal,  as  the  power-prodxKlnt 
medium.  This  fiuld  Is  heated  Indirectly,  by 
coal  or  a  nuclear  reactor,  and  continually 
recirculated  through  the  MHD  generator. 

The  basic  appeal  of  MHD  power  Ilea  In  Its 
potential  efficiency — the  proportion  of  the 
energy  in  the  hot  gu  that  is  actually  con- 
verted to  el0ctrlc  power.  Conventional  foaall- 
fuel  generators  have  a  maElmtun  afllclaacy 
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of  40  per  cent;  that  of  nuclear  power  plants 
Is  even  lower.  But  IiSHD  generating  systems 
csn  convert  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  heat 
pot  Into  them  into  electricity.  This  is  be- 
cauM  they  operate  at  much  higher  tempera- 
taw  than  other  types  of  electrical  genera- 
tors. "Tou  lose  as  little  as  you  can  hope  to 
lose  in  energy  generation  with  MHD,"  de- 
clared Dr.  William  Jackson  of  the  Federal 
OOce  of  Coal  Research  last  week.  "I  call  it 
the  electrlflcatlon  of  coal." 

PaOMISE 

For  all  Its  potential,  MHD  still  has  a  long 
way  to  go  to  technical  perfection.  Last  week, 
for  example,  General  Electric  announced  that 
an  experimental  closed-cycle  MHD  generator 
it  is  developing  had  achieved  for  the  first 
time  an  efficiency  equivalent  to  55  per  cent 
In  a  complete  MHD  system.  The  OE  scheme, 
however,  produces  electricity  In  bursts  no 
longer  than  a  hundredth  of  a  second.  The 
maximum  efficiency  in  the  open-cycle  gen- 
erators produced  at  Avco's  Everett  Research 
laboratory  in  Massachusetts  la  somewhat 
lower  than  OE's  figure.  However,  this  type 
of  generator  has  produced  power  continu- 
ously for  a  number  of  hours.  F^irthermore, 
experts  say  the  efficiency  of  MHD  systems 
automatically  Increases  with  size,  and  that 
the  technology  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
allow  construction  of  a  100-megawatt  dem- 
onstration system  by  1980. 

Certainly  the  new  technology  is  receiving 
favorable  notice  from  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search, which  is  investing  $12  million  In 
MHD  this  year.  One  reason  for  the  Interest 
U  MHD's  ability  to  produce  power  cleanly 
•ad  directly  from  the  nation's  vast  reserves 
of  deep-mined,  hlgh-s\ilfur  coal.  Another  is 
plainly  the  fact  that  Russianr  are  ahead  of 
the  U.S.  in  developing  MHD  plants.  But  per- 
haps the  prime  reason  for  governmental  In- 
terest in  the  new  technology  Is  simply  a 
matter  of  timing.  "In  the  past,"  explained 
a  Federal  scientist  last  week,  "the  conditions 
were  never  right:  nuclear  power  was  coming 
on  like  a  summer  storm  and  the  utUitles  had 
no  time  to  think  MHD.  They  also  had  an 
abundance  of  oil  and  gas.  Now.  that  has 
elianged.  The  right  set  of  conditions  is  now 
coming  into  focus  and  we  are  taking  MHD 
very  seriously." 


SENATOR  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  article  and  an  edi- 
torial relating  to  our  colleague,  Senator 
8am  Ervh?,  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Robesonlan  of  Lumberton.  N.C.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator   Sam   Esvin   To   Speak   Tttesdat   at 
Chambex  Dinner 

Sam  J.  E^rvln,  Jr.  Is  coming  to  Lumberton 
Tuesday  to  speak  at  the  annual  Chamber  of 
Commerce  dinner,  to  be  held  at  the  Pine- 
crest  Country  Club. 

North  Carolina's  senior  Senator  wUl  arrive 
by  private  plane  In  the  afternoon,  arranging 
bis  schedule  around  President  Ford's  called 
meeting  of  the  Joint  House  and  Senate  that 
same  afternoon. 

One  of  the  Constitution's  most  tireless  de- 
fenders, "Senator  Sam"  has  decided  to  resign 
from  politics  to  return  to  his  beloved  home  in 
Morgan  ton.  His  departure  from  Washington 
leaves  an  attractive  Senate  seat  that  Robert 
Morgan  and  William  Stevens  are  competing 
for.  But  the  power  that  Ervln  has  accumu- 
lated with  his  years  in  office,  will  not  be  eas- 
ily handed  over  with  the  Job. 

Ervln  began  his  VS.  Senate  career  over 
twenty  years  ago.  In  1954,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Qovemor  wlUiam  B.  Ulmstead 


to  be  the  successor  to  the  late  Clyde  R.  Hoey. 
He  was  returned  to  the  Senate  in  elections  of 
1966,  1962,  and  1968. 

In  these  twenty  years  of  Senate  service,  Er- 
vln has  served  on  numerous  committees.  Cur- 
rently, he  is  Chairman  of  the  Oovernment 
Operations  Committee,  second  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  Chair- 
man of  Its  SubcoDomlteee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  Revision  and  Oodiflcatlon  of  the  Laws 
and  Separation  of  Powera;  third  ranlclng 
Democrat  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  Chairman  of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Status 
of  Forces  Treaty;  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign  Activ- 
ities. It  Is  this  last  committee  that  continued 
work  despite  criticism  on  all  sides,  on  open- 
ing to  the  public  the  scandal  that  was  to  be 
known  as  Watergate. 

Ervln  also  served  on  the  Select  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate-and  approve  Censure 
Charges  Against  the  Late  Senator  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Serving  North  Carolina  at  home,  Ervln  was 
Superior  Court  Judge  from  1937-43  and  As- 
sociate Justice  for  the  N.  C.  Supreme  Court 
from  1948-54. 

These  officers  are  only  a  scattering  of  the 
positions  in  which  the  78  year  old  politician 
has  served  the  state  of  North  Carolina  since 
he  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  HUl  In  1917.  He  holds 
honorary  degrees  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities all  over  the  country,  as  well  as  awards 
and  honors  lauding  his  love  and  devotion 
for  his  country. 

With  little  more  than  one  week  ttefore 
Congress  adjourns  for  virtually  the  end  of 
the  1974  activity,  Ervln  leaves  behind  him 
an  Impressive  list  of  sponsorship  of  sig- 
nificant legislation.  The  Senate's  adoption 
of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1964  helped 
bring  counsel  for  financially  poor  defendents. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Ho^ltallzatlon  of 
the  Mentally  lU  Act  of  1964  defines  the  rights 
of  mentaUy  Ul  patients.  The  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1968  had  six  of  Ervln's  titles  added  for 
an  Indian  Bill  of  Rights,  dealing  with  the 
legal  status  of  the  American  Indian. 

Last  week,  Ervln's  bill  to  repeal  laws  that 
allovr  District  of  Columbia  poUce  and  fed- 
eral narcotic  agents  to  enter  residences  with- 
out search  warrants,  was  agreed  on  by 
House-Senate  conmalttees.  Ervln  has  always 
opposed  the  no-knock  bUl  which  he  felt  vio- 
lated the  Individual  rights  of  the  American 
citizen. 

Ervln's  privacy  bill  which  is  presently  be- 
fore Congressional  hearings  is  aimed  at  In- 
surance companies,  credit  bureaus,  military 
and  other  Federal  agencies  who  are  compiling 
a  mass  of  Information  on  the  individual 
citizen,  by  the  extension  use  of  ccMnputers 
and  technological  file-keeping.  This  effort 
to  prevent  the  development  of  a  "mass 
surveUlance  system  unprecedented  in  Amer- 
ican History"  which  could  be  abused  at  the 
disadvantage  of  the  citizens,  wUl  be  part  of 
Ervln's  legacy  for  the  basic  freedoms  granted 
by  the  Constitution. 

Many  Ervln-supported  bUls  will  be  carried 
into  the  1976  Congress,  where  the  retiring 
Senator's  pa«wer  wUl  be  felt. 

Ervln's  Budget  Reform  Act  brings  power 
back  to  the  Congress  to  control  a  balanced 
budget.  His  executive  privilege  bUl  wUl  per- 
mit Congressional  committees  to  go  to  court 
against  the  White  House  to  demand  wit- 
nesses and  documents.  The  Senate  has  passed 
the  bin  but  it  will  not  probably  be  made 
Uito  law  this  year,  as  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  presenUy  holding  It  for  study. 

Also  last  week.  North  Carolina's  senior 
Senator  voted  to  cut  X}&.  aid  to  Turkey, 
while  Senator  Jesse  Helms  voted  for  the 
amendment. 

Krvln  will  be  returning  to  Morganton  in 
January,  his  bo]^ood  home.  His  days  tn 
"retirement"  wUl  be  busy  with  reading,  talk- 
ing, enjoying— with  family  and  friends. 


DlSTINGUISRCD  VlSTTOB 

A  famous  man  comes  to  Lumberton  to- 
night to  speak  at  the  annual  Chamber  of 
Commerce  dinner.  It's  a  return  visit  for  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervln  Jr.,  who  filled  a  similar  en- 
gagement here  several  years  ago,  before  his 
name  became  a  household  word  throughout 
the  United  States  and  beyond. 

Senator  Sam  is  a  celebrity  who  has  re- 
mained himself.  North  Carolinians  recog- 
nized his  ability  and  valued  his  Judgment 
long  ago.  His  fellow  senators  came  to  know 
him  as  a  Southerner  with  strong  convictions, 
ready  wit,  and  a  homespun  story  for  every 
occasion.  But  only  in  the  last  few  years  did 
the  nation  as  a  whole  discover  what  a  re- 
source it  has  in  this  man,  who  upheld  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  moraUty  throughout  an  in- 
vestigation which  famed  government  inside 
out. 

By  coincidence,  Senator  Ervln  pays  his 
visit  here  during  National  Newspaper  Week. 
It  is  not  his  purpose  In  coming  here  to  cele- 
brate that  occasion,  but  if  it  were  he  would 
still  be  the  speaker  most  in  demand  for  it. 
He  has  long  been  a  champion  of  the  right  of 
the  public  to  know  what  goes  on  in  govern- 
ment, and  a  defender  of  the  light  of  the  new^ 
media  to  tell  it. 

Senator  Ervln  has  addressed  many  conven- 
tions of  the  press  in  this  and  other  states. 
He  became  known  to  the  news  media  as  a 
man  who  could  be  trusted  in  Washington, 
before  the  public  generally  came  to  realize 
how  great  the  need  was,  for  credibility  and 
character  to  bolster  confidence  In  govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  sincere  com- 
pliments to  Senator  Ervln  was  paid  mdirect- 
ly  by  a  woman  from  another  state.  Hearing 
him  si>eak  at  a  press  convention  In  New  Or- 
leans, she  said,  "I  wish  we  had  a  senator  like 
that." 

For  a  little  while  yet.  North  Carolina  has 
the  original  senator  like  that.  And  long  after- 
ward, the  state  and  nation  will  t>e  glad  It  did. 
Senator  Ervm  retires  at  the  peak  of  his  ca- 
reer, but  not  before  paying  a  return  visit  to 
Lumberton,  which  is  signally  honored  by  his 
presence  here. 


ANOTHER  SIDE  OP  THE 
AMNESTY  QUESTION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
of  amnesty  for  those  who  refused  to  fight 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  beginning 
to  receive  the  full  public  airing  It  de- 
serves. Much  of  the  credit  for  that  dis- 
cussion must  go  to  President  Ford  and 
his  decision  to  embark  on  an  amnesty 
program. 

No  program— Including  the  Presi- 
dent's— will  provide  easy  or  obvious  an- 
swers. They  simply  do  not  exist.  For  ex- 
ample, if  justice  and  compassion  are  the 
guidelines,  should  we  not  also  deal  with 
the  more  than  quarter  of  a  million  men 
who  have  "less  than  honorable"  dis- 
charges? 

_A  former  helicopter  pilot,  a  man  with 
an  honorable  discharge,  and  a  Michigan 
constituent,  has  outlined  in  a  letter  the 
di&culties  faced  by  those  with  a  less 
than  honorable  discharge.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  letter 
from  Kenneth  C.  Regler.  of  Pontlac,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Deab  Sib:  I  would  like  to  bring  your  at- 
tention to  a  different  side  of  Mm  amnesty 
question. 
As  an  ex-hellc(^ter  pilot  and  Warrant  Offl- 
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eer  who  served  In  Vietnam  and  Oennany 
(bckQorably  discharged  la  January  of  1070), 
I  feel  I  can  speak  vl-Qi  some  first-hand 
knowledge  of  a  terrible  Injustice. 

Let  me  start  out  with  a  few  simple  facts: 
The  majority  of  men  who  fought  In  Vietnam 
were  drafted;  most  draftees  came  from  the 
lower  socio-economic  grolips;  most  had  re- 
ceived Inadequate  educat^ns. 

After  they  had  been  drifted,  trained,  sent 
to  Vietnam  and  made  It  back,  all  they  had 
to  do  was  spend  one  morf  year  in  the  serv- 
ice and  they  would  be  free"  Between  Vietnam 
and  their  next  duty  gtatlcm  they  went  home 
for  a  vLslt.  Making  It  tlsrough  Vietnam  Is 
no  easy  trick  and  so  they:  were  understand- 
ably happy  about  their  iuccess  until  the 
people  back  on  the  block  eaUed  them  stupid 
for  going  or  called  them  murderers.  Junkies 
or  worst  of  all.  Just  tumlt^  away  from  them. 
Now  confusion  sets  la  and  they  don't 
know  what  Is  right  or  wrong.  They  go  back 
to  one  year  of  a  peace  time  army  that  Is 
nothing  but  busy  work,  lnq;>ectlons  and  prop- 
aganda. It  should  be  easily  understandable 
how  this  person  starts  getting  Into  trouble. 
"So  what  If  my  foot  locjer  Isn't  straight, 
what  are  you  going  to  dolsend  me  back  to 
•Nam?"  ? 

The  career  officer  knows^thls  man  has  al- 
ready received  the  ultimate  In  punishment 
so  there  Is  no  way  of  dls^lpllng  him.  Since 
an  unruly  enlisted  man  is  "bad  for  the  officer 
and  might  affect  his  O.^^A.  (Officer's  Effi- 
ciency Report)  he  offers  <a  forces  an  other 
than  honorable  discharge  on  him.  There  are 
over  300,000  of  these  men^  in  the  U.S.  Moet 
of  them  are  under-educated,  unemployed  and 
void  of  hope.  Make  no  mistake  about  their 
valor  because  they  are  th^  ones  who  fought 
for  you. 

If  you  do  not  give  these  -Vietnam  veterans 
honorable  discharges  and  'all  V.A.  benefits, 
lit  will  be  the  crudest  act  this  country  ever 
committed. 

This  act  of  Justice  Is  16ng  overdue  and 
will  help  mend  the  deep  wfiound  we  all  hav» 
from  Vietnam. 


OCTOBER  CROP  REPORTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mt.  President,  I 
have  just  received  the  Oictober  crop  re- 
ports from  the  Departmfnt  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

These  reports  indicate  further  declines 
since  last  month  in  the  expected  vol- 
ume of  com,  sorghum  and  soybeans,  with 
wheat  down  only  slightly.  The  estimated 
yields  are,  in  thousands  of  bushels,  ex- 
cept for  yield  per  acre : 


Indicated 

yield 

per  Kre 


Esti^te 


Octl^    Septl 


1973 
produc- 
tion 


Corn  lor  grain  .  74.0 

Soybeans 24.0 

All  wheat 27.8 

Sorghum 46.5 


4,717,600-4,994.730  5.643,256 

1. 262, 352    1. 315,  792  1, 566, 518 

1,780.594    1,791.645  1.711,400 

632,093       694,904  936,587 


I  am  told  by  private  sources  that  com 
and  soybean  yields  will  b«  effectively  re- 
duced even  further  because  of  the  early 
frosts.  The  quality  and  moSsture  level  will 
be  such  that  we  may  have  to  think  in 
terms  of  a  4.5  bUlion  bushel  crop  level     °',^™'  foreign  policy  crlaU. 


This  news  will  certainly  mean  further 
competition  for  our  crops  in  the  export 
market. 

BILINOUAT.TRM 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
KO.  article  by  Mr.  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "Biltngualism  and  the  Melting 
Pot."  As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2552  and  S. 
2553,  both  of  which  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject of  bilingual  education,  and  were 
eventually  incorporated  into  Public  Law 
93-380,  I  was  concerned  that  the  opin- 
ions of  such  a  widely  read  columnist  will 
go  unchallenged.  Fortunately,  this  has 
not  happened. 

In  today's  edition  of  the  V^ashlngton 
Post,  a  number  of  letters  to  the  editor 
appeared  challenging  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Rosenfeld.  In  the  interest  of  apprising 
those  throughout  the  Nation  who  read 
the  original  article  but  who  do  not  have 
access  to  the  rebuttals  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  They  are  most  worthy  of  the  dis- 
tribution such  action  will  provide. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  10,  1974] 

Letters   to   the   Editor:    Bn.iNCTrAL   ES)T7Ca- 

TiON — "A  New  Path" 

reauty  of  assimcation 

Washington. 

Stephen  Rosenfeld's  plea  against  blUn- 
guallsm  In  the  public  schools  (Sept.  22)  re- 
quires an  answer.  I  have  no  wlah  to  de- 
fend any  specific  Item  In  the  1074  Educa- 
tion Act,  because  I  have  unlimited  confidence 
In  the  capacity  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
turn  a  good  Idea  Into  bad  policy.  But  I 
do  want  to  dissent  vigorously  from  Mr.  Ros- 
enfeld's general  comments  about  the  con- 
cept of  bllinguallsm. 

Not  only  do  I,  unlike  Mr.  Rosenfeld,  find 
It  quite  easy  to  see  "how  educating  chil- 
dren In  the  language  and  culture  of  their 
.  .  .  homelands  will  .  .  .  equip  them  for  the 
rigors  of  contemporary  life  In  the  United 
States,"  but  I  think  It  a  crippling  weakness 
of  those  children  who  are  from  strictly  Eng- 
lish-speaking backgrounds  that  their  public 
school  education  leaves  them  so  Ignorant 
of  the  language,  history,  and  culture  of  any 
but  their  own  country.  BUlnguallsm  Is  an 
Intellectual  asset  that  Is  second  nature  to 
chUdren  In  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  that  regrettably  few  American  children 
enjoy.  Surely  It  Is  the  obligation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  preserve,  develop,  and  buUd 
upon  It  In  those  few  who  have  It,  and  to  try 
to  develop  It  In  those  who  have  not.  One  of 
the  great  wastes  of  our  cutural  history  Is 
that  we  have  not  profited  by  the  rl(^  re- 
sources which  have  lain  ready  to  hand,  but 
remain  trapped  In  stultifying  parochialism, 
learning  foreign  languages  reluctantly  plod- 
dingly, and  most  often  Inadequately,  and 
acquiring  our  knowledge  of  world  history, 
superficially  and  on  a  crash  basis,  In  the  wake 


for  com  and  1.1  billion  bushels  for  soy 
beans. 

As  late  as  mid-summer  Senators  will 
recall,  the  USDA  was  stiU  clinging  to  a 
6.7  billion  bushel  estimate  for  com. 

These  estimates  require  Uttle  elabora- 
tion for  our  poultry,  hog,  dairy  and  live-         ^.  ^ 

stock  producers.  Peed  costs  are  likely  to  ?'"'*'*<*  °l  *»"K^*  »  foreign  language  will 
continue  to  go  up,  which  wlH  Ukerm^  "^'o^^nr.^^'^^TS^l^.S^;, 
further  reductions  in  our  animal  units.        the  study  of  It^thSr.  even  ^s^S^I^  ian° 


The  notion  that  bUlnguallsm  may  "dis- 
tract" students  from  learning  English  puz- 
zles me.  Does  learning  arithmetic  "distract" 
m«  from  learning  to  read?  Genuine  enthu- 
siasm to  learn  in  one  area  need  not  dimin- 
ish the  desire  or  capacity  to  learn  in  oth- 
ers. On  the  contrary,  might  It  not  Increase 
them?  In  any  case,  anyone  who  has  ever 


gua^e  and  even  If  the  gxammatlcal  strus. 
tares  are  very  different. 

It  ought  to  be  apparent  to  Mr.  Brttg 
feld  and  to  Mr.  Olaaer,  whom  be  quoiM 
that  If  the  asslmllatlonlst  Ideology  is  uad« 
strain.  It  Is  reality  whlob  has  «tralw« 
It.  The  "current  wave  ot  etbnlo  feeUa*" 
has  not  caused  the  weakening  of  the  "ooou 
mon  American  glue,"  but  Is  a  symptom  o< 
It,  and  serves  aa  well  to  demonatrate  ttet 
the  apparent  strength  of  the  "glue"  la  tte 
past  was  partly  lUualon. 

I  can  agree  with  Mr.  Rosenfeld  that  the 
public  schools  have  a  reoponslblllty  to  "in- 
culcate a  full  understanding  of  the  chlld^k 
American  heritage."  But  I  must  quickly  add 
that  when  a  country  is  established  by  Euiq. 
pean  settlers  on  the  land  of  tndlgenoui 
residents.  buUt  through  the  work  of  slavee 
Imported  from  Africa,  and  then  populated 
and  developed  by  Immigrants  from  all  ont 
the  world,  its  "Inheritance"  Is  precisely  that 
of  world  history  and  ciUture.  The  only  er- 
ror of  the  "wave  which  carried  bilingual, 
ism  Into  public  policy"  Is  the  notion  that 
the  cvatural  heritage  of  one  group  belong 
only  to  that  group  and  that  they  alone 
should  be  taught  It.  Certainly  In  this  day 
when  everyone  Is  making  obligatory  bows  to 
"Interdependence,"  it's  odd  that  anyone 
should  stui  feel  that  America  has  either  a 
heritage  or  a  destiny  that  can  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Barbara  J.  Fnxos. 
a  tcachkb's  vodw 

Washington. 
I  read  with  some  dismay  Mr.  Rosenfeld's 
pious  defense  of  the  exploitation  of  tke 
minority  by  the  majority.  As  a  born  Spanish 
speaker,  who  has  studied  the  development  at 
languages,  the  cultural  and  historical  growth 
of  federalism  In  these  United  States,  and  at* 
tempted  to  teach  standard  English  or 
Spanish  to  chUdren  ravaged  by  their  early 
years  of  schooling  in  the  Southwest.  I  state 
with  some  authority  that  his  concerns  are 
baseless. 

The  Indian.  Spanish  and  French  culturaa 
and  languages  ante-date  the  rise  of  English 
In  this  country.  Tet,  for  many  years  the  staitt 
governments  have  been  waging  a  war  against 
these  languages  and  cultures  only  a  Uttle  leas 
harsh  than  that  waged  against  blacks  here, 
and  Jews  In  Oermany.  Toung  Chlcanos  from 
Texas  become  unable  to  communicate  either 
In  English  or  Spanish.  In  Puerto  Rico,  at- 
tempts are  made  to  eradicate  the  Spanish 
Infiuence.  Why?  By  what  authority  are  we 
told  that  our  mother  tongues  are  not  worthy, 
and  by  logical  extension  taught  to  dlsreape«t 
our  parents,  and  their  parents.  Moreover, 
when  we  see  that  all  of  the  Italians  and 
Jews  and  Germans  who  came  to  this  country, 
where  we  already  were,  to  give  up  their  cul- 
tures and  languages,  are  now  seeking  to  re- 
gain some  of  their  lost  heritage,  what  are 
we  to  think?  Should  we  not  make  ourselves 
aware  that  we  are  Americans,  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  our  tongues  were  not  bom  speaking 
English?  Should  we  not  know  that  our  con- 
tributions to  this  country  are  Just  as  great, 
If  not  greater  than  those  of  the  English? 
Ought  we  not,  as  Is  the  right  of  every  free 
man.  to  cultivate  our  knowledge  of  our  lin- 
guistic partlmony,  to  beautify  our  sayings 
as  do  the  English  ? 

I  believe  that  America  Is  made  stronger 
when  Its  diverse  parts  are  accorded  equal 
rights.  When  these  rights  are  denied  on  any 
grounds,  the  nation  Is  weakened,  and  divi- 
sions grow  which  might  one  day  end  our 
great  experiment.  Leave  faclsm,  and  cultural 
totalitarianism,  to  the  old  world.  Here,  oun 
Is  new 

Mtlvim  a.  Marshall. 
LaNDovm  Hnxs. 

■QUAI.     OVrOKTDNTTT 

I  would  like  to  oomment  on  your  Sept 
aand  article.  "Bilingual  Education  Oali»"  bf 
Washington  Post  staff  writer  Austin  Soott. 
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Upon  reading  your  artlele,  I  was  pleased 
to  find  that  In  the  1974  Education  Act  signed 
by  President  Ford  last  month,  $170  million 
was  allocated  to  start  changing  national  pol- 
icy on  bilingual  education.  Even  though  I 
bad  beard  ot  the  bill  and  Its  antlbuslng  pro- 
vUlons.  I  had  not  heard  ot  tbe  blllngnal  ed- 
ucational provision. 

In  January,  around  the  time  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  action  be  taken  to  assist 
students  not  fiuent  In  English  (Supreme 
Court  decision  on  the  Lau  case),  a  group 
of  University  of  California  researchers  posed 
an  important  question  to  blacks,  whites  and 
Mexican -Americans.  The  question:  How 
would  you  like  your  tax  dollars  spent?  The 
results  of  the  project  showed  a  sad  picture. 
The  Mexican-Americans  and  the  blacks  said 
they  woiild  spend  the  tax  money  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  public  education,  police  pro- 
tection, etc.  Whites  placed  Importance  on 
police  protection  first,  then  public  educa- 
tion, then  etc.  The  picture  Is  clear:  Mexican- 
Americans  and  blacks  feel  that  their  schools 
are  Inadequate  and  need  Improvement. 

When  Spanish -surnamed  children  average 
one  year  below  national  norms  at  the  3rd 
grade  level  and  the  dropout  rate  Is  over  50 
per  cent  prior  to  completion  of  the  12th 
grade,  this  Is  a  very  sad  picture.  The  bill 
signed  by  the  President  Is  a  giant  step  for 
our  Mexican-American  children  and  other 
groups  not  fluent  In  English.  It  Is  a  start — 
but  It  Is  a  start  30  years  late.  Aside  from 
Its  lateness.  It  Is  beautiful. 

The  education  of  our  children  Is  very  Im- 
portant, but  more  Important  Is  that  all  our 
children  get  an  eqtial  opportunity  to  that 
education.  I  am  optimistic  that  the  bilingual 
educational  provision  in  this  bill  wlU  produce 
a  new  and  better  life  for  many  of  our  chil- 
dren troubled  by  the  English  language. 
Delvtno  Canoelaria,  Jr. 
old  methods  failed 

Alexandria  . 
Stephen  Rosenfeld  In  his  c(dumn,  Sept.  27, 
titled   "BUlnguallsm  and  the  Melting  Pot" 
displays  only  a  cursory  understanding  of  bl- 
llngual/blcultiual  education. 

The  need  for  bUingual/blcultural  educa- 
tion is  a  belated  recognition  that  the  VS. 
system  of  education  has  faUed,  amongst 
others,  the  Spanish  speaking.  It's  a  fact  that 
Iilexlcan-Americans  in  the  Southwest  drop 
out  at  rate  of  39.7  Tc.  which  Is  three  times 
the  rate  for  Anglos.  The  Puerto  Rlcan  drop 
out  rate,  sadly,  exceeds  even  that  of  Mexican- 
Americans.  We  don't  want  to  continue  to 
suffer  the  highest  unemployment  rates.  We 
don't  want  to  have  to  scrape  for  welfare.  But 
these  things  go  hand  in  hand  with  Ineffec- 
tive education.  The  goal  of  blUngual/blcul- 
tural  education  Is  to  assist  U.S.  schools  to 
do  their  Job,  I.e..  educate  all  the  chUdren.  We 
don't  want  our  children  to  attend  schools 
which  faU  to  educate. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  spoken  precisely  on  this  issue.  In  Lau  v. 
Nichols  (1974)  414  U.S.  663.  a  unanimous 
Court  stated  that  the  San  Francisco  School 
District  had  not  done  Ita  Job  because  it  did 
not  provide  Chinese  speaking  children  with 
the  same  educational  benefits  provided  An- 
glos. BUingual/blcultural  education  wiU  help 
us  obtain  those  beneflta. 

As  to  the  reference  to  us  as  "foreigners" 
and  "immlgranta."  that  Is  Inaccurate.  Puerto 
Rico  has  been  a  part  of  the  United  States 
ever  since  the  U.S.  took  it  over  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  of  1888.  Since,  then 
Puerto  Rloans.  whether  born  In  the  60  states 
or  hi  Puerto  Rico,  are  UJ3.  citizens  from 
birth  to  death.  The  ancestors  of  the  Mexican- 
Americans  were  in  the  Southwest  hundreds 
of  years  before  Anglo  society  arrived.  When 
the  U.S.  annexed  the  Southwest.  It  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Ouadalupe  de  Hidalgo  In  1848 
which  guaranteed  Mexicans  the  right  to  keep 
their  language  and  culture.  The  Treaty  has 
fallen  by  the  wayside,  but  we  stlU  reject  the 


melting  pot  theory.  The  12  mUUon  Spanish 
speaking   Intent    to    be    fully   participating 
members  in  the  U.S.  economy,  but  wlth9Ut , 
accepting  any  brand  of  cultural  genocide. 

We,  are  a  part  of  America  and  we  know  It. 
There  are  proportionally  more  Hispanic  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  winners  than  any 
other  ethnic  group.  Including  Aiigloe. 

The  tua  methods  have  failed  us  but  we  con- 
tinue to  have  faith.  We  see  in  biUngual/bl- 
cultural  education  a  new  path  which  wU\ 
lead  to  a  better  educational  system  for  all  of 
the  UJ3. 

Helios  Hernandez. 

Norma  Varisco  de  Garcia. 

John  Crafman. 

AUENS  in  TRCOI  OWlT  LAND 

Washington. 

"BUlnguallsm  and  the  Melting  Pot"  by 
Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  of  The  Poet  has  caused 
much  consternation  with  us  at  the  National 
Council  of  La  Raza  as  well  as  our  constit- 
uents ovmr  the  country.  The  major  Issues 
raised  by  the  article  are  a  throwback  In  light 
of  past  and  more  recent  historic  educational 
events.  May  we  attempt  to  clear  the  fog 
generated  by  his  article. 

"With  practically  no  one  paying  heed,  the 
Congress  has  radically  altered  the  traditional 
way  by  which  Immigrants  become  American- 
ized." he  begins.  Had  Mr.  Roeenfeld  bothered 
to  do  any  research  before  writing  the  ar- 
ticle, he  would  have  found  that  over  a  decade 
ago.  formal  publk:  sdiool  experiments  In  bi- 
lingual education  were  conducted  In  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  and  Laredo,  Tex.,  not  to  mention  a 
centuries-old  tradition  among  several  ethnic 
groups  for  promoting  bUlngual  education. 
It  has  taken  a  decade  of  hard  work  to  finally 
get  Congress  to  move  on  a  concept  that  has 
long  been  proven  correct  by  the  professional 
educational  community.  We  suggest  that 
Americanism  has  never  been  equated  With 
English-speaking.  In  that  regaid,  we  refer 
Mr.  Rosenfeld  to  two  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions (Meyer  vs.  Nebraska,  1922,  and  Lau 
vs.  Nichols.  1974).  Further,  we  would  point 
out  that  not  all  of  America's  people  arrived 
here  by  boat.  In  the  Southwest  portion  of 
this  country.  America  came  to  our  ancestors 
after  the  Mexican -American  War  through  the 
Treaty  of  Ouadalupe  Hidalgo.  Our  people  be- 
came aliens  Ih  their  own  land  by  a  treaty 
which  proved  a  guarantee  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  their  native  tongue — Spanish. 

For  Mr.  Rosenfeld  to  believe  that  he  Is 
espousing  unique  views  on  a  subject  which 
has  been  debated  more  than  a  decade  Is  pop- 
pycock— ^thus.  the  necessity  for  at  least  two 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  Educational  re- 
search has  furthered  the  case  of  bilingual/ 
blcultural  education  tn  finding  that  k  factor 
In  a  chUd's  educational  success  Is  a  good 
self-image  through  an  understanding  of  his 
own  cultural  roots.  Creating  that  Image  Is  a 
must  for  our  people  who  have  been  subjects 
of  much  discrimination  and  who  have  not 
always  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  society's 
better  life. 

"But  I  think  the  proper  and  prior  goal  of 
the  pubUc  schools  should  be  to  Inculcate  a 
full  understanding  of  the  chUd's  American 
Inheritance."  Mr.  Rosenfeld  concludes.  That 
Is  precisely  what  we  are  saying.  For  we 
would  remind  him  that  the  spirit  of  America 
and  Americanism  Is  Uberty  tnd  toleration, 
and  that  the  American  Inheritance  Includes 
the  heritage  of  many  ethnic  and  racial 
groups — Including  the  Spanish  speaking.  Or 
does  he  suggest  that  the  American  Inherit- 
ance is  smgle-mlnded,  slngle-eiiltared  and 
slngle-tongued?  It  Is  notions  <rf  that  sort 
which  have  produced  an  "ugly  American" 
which  has  not  coped  well  with  the  pluralistic 
society  we  truly  are. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld's  concern  the  bllinguallsm 
wlU  make  the  child  less  able  to  learn  English 
Is  not  supported  by  empirical  evidence.  On 
the  contrary,  time  and  time  again  controlled 
experlmenta     show     that     children     whose 


mother  toojgue  is  otber  than  English  have 
consistently  ^dofte  better  In  English  as  weU 
as  tn  titelr  mother  tongue  using  the  Bi- 
lingual/approach. 

The  education  of  our  young  is  Tltal.  As 
a  people,  we  edutiatfdiiaUy  lag  beblnd  thto 
majority  population  by  as  much  as  four 
years.  We  believe  that  the  bUlngual  approach 
offers  a  means  to  stem  that  educational  tide.' 
We  further  believe  that  eduactlon  for  all 
chUdren  must  Include  the  inciUeatlon  of  a 
respect  for  aU  lalhguages,  aU  ciUtures.  For  It 
is  that  kind  of  a  people  and  that  kind  of 
a  society  we  fert  wlU  better  be  able  to  form 
good  relationships  wlt*\ln  its  own  national 
borders  as  "wen  as  with  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Finally,  we  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Rosen- 
feld compare  figures  authorized  for  bilingual 
education    and    those    requested    or    appro- ' 
priated  Ih   any   given    year.   Funds   In   the 
magnitude  of  $170  million  a  year  have  j^t 
to  Mecome  reality.  Indeed,  the  Administra- 
tion's  request   for   such    programs   now   in 
the  Senate  are  $70  mUUon.  Among  those  ap- 
propriations will  be  support  for  classroom 
projects  to  benefit  an  estimated  240.000  stu- 
dents— a  far  cry  from  the  5  mUUon  chUdrAi 
In  this  country  eligible  for  such  programs. 
Rattl  Tzaguirrz, 
National  Director,  National  Council  of 
La  Raza. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM  -^ 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
Congress,  in  general,  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  In  particular, 
deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  aotico^  on  our 
comprehensive  campaign  financing  bill. 
A  recent  editorial  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Oazette  provides  a  good  accounting  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  and  how  these  pro- 
visions were  arrived  at.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  portion  of  this  editorial 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
aa  follows: 

(From   the  Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Oazette, 

Oct.  7,  1974] 

Strong  Campaign  Reform  Start 

The  furor  over  election  financing  scandals 
of  the  Watergate  year  ot  1972  has  brought  a 
major  reform  act  covering  federal  elecUon 
campaigns. 

A  Joint  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee In  which  UJS.  Sen.  Hugh  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania took  the  lead  has  hammered  out  a 
landmark  measure  (1)  providing  public 
financing  to  help  fund  presidential  election 
campaigns  and  setting  limits  and  (2)  report- 
ing rulee  tor  campaign  contributions  for  both 
presidential  and  congressional  electUms.  The 
keystone  Is  fuU  public  financing  for  presi- 
dential general  elections,  with  $20  mllUon 
per  party  spending  llmlta,  and  partial  pubUc 
spending  for  presidential  primaries  with 
each  candidate  limited  to  $10  million  total 
spending. 

Regrettably,  the  blU  does  not  Include  any 
public  financing  for  Senate  and  House  elec- 
tion campaigns.  Mr.  Scott  and  the  Senate 
conferees  had  to  yield  on  that  to  the  House 
conferees  .  .  .  who  preferred  to  continue  the 
same  old  ways  of  election  fijianclng. 

This  Is  no  minor  concession,  since  the 
llmlta  on  presidential  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  spending  may  free  more  private 
money  than  ever  tar  the  oongreasional  cam- 
paigns. 

However,  Mr.  Soott  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees In  bowing  to  Hays.  Dent  and  Co.  on 
Congressional  campaign  financing  did  ex- 
tract some  valuable  concessions  In  return. 

One  is  the  establishment  of  a  strong  In- 
dependent fuU-tlme  commission  to  enforce 
the  new  law.  Two  membera  each  wUl  be  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  President,  by  tbe  Senate  and 
by  the  House  with  oonflrmation  of  all  by 
both  houses.  Slgniflcantly,  the  ""mmtimlnn 
wUl  have  civil  enforcement  powers.  It  could, 
for  euunple,  seek  declaratory  Judgmenta  or 
iBjunctkMU  against  violators  Thus  it  will 
not  have  to  depend  solely  upon  the  UJ9. 
Justice  Department's  willingness  to  Institute 
prosecution. 

The  second  concession  obtained  was  the 
upplng  of  spending  llznlts  for  House  races. 
That  sounds  backwards,  but  isn't.  Houm 
Incumbents  wanted  to  keep  spending  limits 
down.  But  Common  Cause  argued  that  chal- 
lengers had  to  be  allowed  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  Incumbent.  When  various 
provisions  are  added  up,  the  top  limit  will 
be   CKH.OOO  per  campaign. 

But  the  House  conferee^  got  one  conces- 
sion— their  proposed  llmlti^  on  honorariums. 
No  member  of  Congress  kiay  receive  more 
than  11.000  per  speech,  wl^  an  overall  $15,- 
000  per  year.  That  will  elbnlnate  an  abuse 
which  permits  some  business  associations, 
unions,  and  other  organt^tlons  to  funnel 
campaign  contributions  ^|tdlrectly  into  a 
Solon's  pocket.  I 

Begrettable  as  the  canipalgn  financing 
scandals  of  the  Watergate  ^ear  were,  there- 
fore, they  were  a  powerful' stimulant  to  re- 
forming the  system  because  the  public  as 
never  before  became  aware  of  exceaa  possible 
under  a  lax  campaign  financing  system.  The 
new  system  will  need  repeated  corrective  ac- 
tion, we  expect,  as  flaws  inevitably  show  up. 
But  at  least  a  good  start  has  been  made 
and  the  lessons  of  Watergate  have  not  been 
in  vain. 
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my  staff  and  Qeorge  Krumbhaar,  mi- 
nority counsel  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  In  consultation  with  me.  In 
keeping  with  my  roft  In  Nairobi  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  International  Finance 
Subcommittee,  It  Is  concerned  solely  with 
international  monetary  developments 
and  not  with  pure  development  assist- 
ance issues. 

I  think  that  this  report  might  be  help- 
ful bcuskground  for  my  colleagues  and 
others.  It  presents  background  and 
comments  to  which  I  generally  subscribe, 
that  may  be  helpful  to  the  future: 

Stajt  Rkport  on   Intxrnational  Monbtabt 
Dkvklopmxntb 


PaiFACK 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY 
FUND   MEETING 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  1  year  ago 
last  week.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
as  the  Senate  adviser  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation at  the  1973  annual  meetings  of 
the  International  Monetary  F\ind  and 
World  Bank  Group  in  Nairobi.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  and  in  par- 
ticular the  International  Finance  Sub- 
commitee  on  which  I  served  would  have 
initial  regwnsibility  to  act  upon  de- 
cisions eventually  made  by  the  IMF  on 
International  monetary  reform,  I  had  a 
particular  interest  In  tliat  aspect  of  the 
proceedings.  I  was  eager  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  advising  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation because  of  my  conviction  that  the 
decisions  made  on  the  structure  of  the 
international  monetary  system  would 
affect  fundamentally  the  earnings  and 
standard  of  living  of  the  United  States 
and  every  other  country. 

During  the  year  since  the  Nairobi 
meeting.  I  have  continued  to  follow  in- 
ternational monetary  developments  with 
great  interest.  Last  weelc,  I  offered  and 
the  Senate  unanimously  accepted  a  reso- 
lution expressing  support  for  the  IMF's 
efforts  to  encourage  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  and  for  an  urgent 
and  detailed  analysis  of  the  possible 
need  to  expand  International  lending  fa- 
cilities In  response  to  oil-related  govern- 
ment financing  problems. 

While  the  Senate's  favorable  response 
to  my  resolution  was  gratifying.  I  believe 
that  the  importance  and  complexity  of 
international  monetary  development  de- 
mand much  attention  and  study  by  the 
Congress  than  they  have  received  thus 
far.  Accordingly,  I  directed  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  following  staff  report.  It  was 
developed  largely  by  Rod  Solomon  of 


The  most  striking  feature  in  retrospect 
about  the  issues  which  were  under  con- 
sideration at  the  1973  annual  meetings  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank  group  is  the  extent  to  which  they 
already  lack  relevance  to  the  present  in- 
ternational economic  and  financial  situa- 
tion, virtually  nobody  foresaw  the  funda- 
mental shift  in  world  economic  power  which 
is  svimmarlzed  by  the  transfer  to  oU  pro- 
ducing countries  of  over  $60  billion  in  ad- 
dlUonal  reserves  during  the  year  since  those 
meetings  occurred.  If  more  people  would 
have  foreseen  the  magnitude  of  energy- 
related  economic  problems  and  the  accom- 
panying threat  of  liquidity  crises,  protec- 
tionist economic  actions  by  the  oU  import- 
ing nations  and  global  recession,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  international  financial  system 
would   have  been  of  greater  concern. 

Even  at  that  point  in  1973.  however,  more 
than  ever  before  our  people  were  coming 
to  realize  the  tremendous  economic  inter- 
dependence of  the  free  world.  The  effects 
of  the  U.8.  devaluations  in  1971  and  1973 
and  an  unprecedented  worldwide  boom  In 
the  industrialized  countries  were  being  felt 
In  virtually  every  sector  of  our  economy. 
Although  Increased  exports  were  bringing 
about  the  tremendous  Improvement  in  our 
balance  of  payments  which  policy-makers 
had  sought,  this  development  was  being  ac- 
compUshed  only  at  the  cost  of  tremendous 
pressure  on  the  price  and  domestic  supply 
of  many  foods,  industrial  commodities  and 
related  goods. 

At  the  same  time,  the  developing  coun- 
tries were  demanding  slgniflcantly  more  of 
our  resources  and  indicating  their  acute 
awareness  that  whUe  their  development 
problems  remained  overwhelming,  the  per- 
centage of  gross  national  products  chan- 
nelled Into  foreign  aid  by  the  Industrialized 
countries  had  been  dropping  steadily.  Per- 
haps frustrated  by  the  lack  of  perceivable 
benefits  from  foreign  aid,  however,  our  tax- 
payers had  clearly  become  more  conscious 
and  critical  of  the  expenditure  of  their 
money  for  that  purpose. 

With  these  attitudes  and  the  monetary 
crises  of  the  past  few  years  as  background, 
the  United  States  government  approached 
the  1973  Annual  Meetings  with  an  impor- 
tance not  always  afforded  to  meetings  of 
International  organizations.  This  attitude 
was  furthered  by  the  prevalent  feeling  that 
the  world  was  ready  to  make  serious  and 
comprehenalve    monetary    reform   efforts. 

Although  the  remarkable  events  of  the 
past  year  have  shelved  totally  the  pattern 
and  timetable  of  monetary  reform  we  were 
evolving  at  that  time,  they  have  not  rend- 
ered Irrelevant  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  circumstances  which  led  to  last 
year's  effort.  For  that  reason,  this  report  re- 
views the  past  before  offering  comments 
concerning  the  present  and  the  future. 

HUTOUCAL    BACKGBOUND 

Before  reviewing  in  some  detail  the  ques- 
tions raised  at  the  1973  Nairobi  meeting, 
It  woiild  be  helpful  to  reexamine  the  Bretton 


Woods  system,  which  provided  the  ground 
rules  for  •intarnatlonal  monetary  tranaac- 
Uons  from  194S  to  1971.  It  would  also  be 
helpful  to  explore  the  reasons  for  the  break- 
down of  this  system. 

When  the  Bretton  Woods  system  was  era. 
ated  in  1944.  Ita  primary  task  was  to  prevent 
a  return  to  the  chaotic  world  monetary  con- 
ditions of  the  l9S0's.  The  breakdown  of  in- 
tarnatlonal monetary  arrangementa  was  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  the  Great  Depression 
during  those  years.  In  turn,  it  was  signifl. 
cantly  affected  by  that  depression.  One  coun- 
try after  another  had  sought  to  restore  do- 
mestic employment  and  output  by  shifting 
Ite  unemployment  problem  to  other  nations. 
This  was  done  through  the  uncoordinated 
use  of  such  measures  as  higher  import  bar- 
riers, competitive  exchange  rata  deprecia- 
tions, and  exchange  controls.  As  a  result  of 
these  actions,  confidence  In  currencies  de- 
tarlorated  and  the  volume  of  trade  and  other 
Intarnatlonal  transactions  shrank  disas- 
trously. 

The  Bretton  Woods  agreement  sought  to 
restore  stability  and  confidence  In  the  mone- 
tary exchange  system  by  replacing  economk; 
warfare  with  machinery  for  intarnatlonal 
cooperation.  The  Bretton  Woods  niles  were 
designed  to  allow  countries  to  achieve  their 
domestic  objectives  and  at  the  same  time 
to  foster  sound  expansion  of  world  trade.  The 
most  Important  aspect  of  the  agreement  pro- 
vided for  establishment  of  fixed  exchange 
parities  that  member  countries  of  the  newly 
established  International  Monetary  Fund 
were  obligated  to  defend.  These  parities  could 
be  altered  with  the  permission  of  the  Fund, 
but  only  when  a  country's  paymenta  balance 
was  in  "fundamental  disequilibrium".  Leas 
serious  imbalances  were  to  be  dealt  with  by 
temporary  financing  based  partly  on  newly- 
created  IMF  lending  faculties,  as  well  as 
through  reliance  on  appropriate  national 
economic  pollclee.  The  system  called  for 
abolition  of  exchange  controls  over  current 
transactions  and  for  the  reduction  of  trade 
barriers.  It  also  aimed  at  the  gradual  restora- 
tion of  full  convertibility  among  currencies 
which  had  been  rendered  Inconvertible  bv 
World  War  11. 

The  heart  of  the  Bretton  Woods  system 
was  formalized  In  a  mutual  pledge  by  IMF 
members,  contained  in  Article  IV  of  the  IMF 
Charter,  to  set  fixed  par  values  for  their 
currencies  within  a  small  margin  around  par. 
The  charter  envisaged  a  system  where  par 
values  would  be  expressed  In  terms  either  o* 
gold  or  of  dollars  of  the  weight  and  flnenea 
in  effect  July  1.  1944.  Thus  the  system  was 
tied  to  a  constant  common  denominator. 

The  charter  also  envisaged  two  alternative 
means  for  maintaining  exchange  rata  sta- 
bility: freely  buying  and  selling  gold  In 
world  marketa  or,  alternatively,  intervening 
in  the  domestic  exchange  markets  whenever 
exchange  rates  touched  the  upper  or  lower 
margin.  The  United  States  to  a  degree  under- 
took the  former  method,  while  other  major 
trading  countries  have  used  the  latter. 

In  the  early  I960's  major  problems  began 
to  surface  under  the  Bretton  Woods  arrange- 
ment. Paymenta  imbalances  among  the  major 
countries  became  very  large,  with  the  United 
States  sustaining  persistent  deficlta  from  the 
mid  '60'8  up  untU  the  present  time.  In  the 
early  'OO's  the  spectre  of  massive  deficits  was 
avoided  because  of  a  very  favorable  balance 
In  our  merchandise  trade  account;  however, 
as  the  "eo's  progressed,  even  the  merchandise 
trade  account  began  to  deteriorate,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  decade  we  were  running 
a  substantial  deficit  in  our  balance  of  trade. 
Part  of  the  problem  was  the  ambiguous 
role  which  was  being  played  by  the  dollar 
and  which  is  stiU  played  to  some  extent  to- 
day. Since  1944  the  doUar  has  been  the 
major  vehicle  for  tntematlonal  currency 
transactions,  the  dominant  reserve  currency, 
and  the  currency  most  commonly  \iaed  by 
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govemmenta  for  Intervening  in  exchange 
marketa  to  maintain  exchange  rata  rela- 
tionships. This  three-fold  aqwct  of  the  dol- 
lar followed  from  the  United  Statea'  jkmI- 
tk«  as  the  only  major  viable  Industeial  coun- 
try in  the  early  postwar  years.  In  thU  aettaig, 
CjB.  balance  of  paymenta  deflcita  were  needed 
to  provide  the  international  liquidity  for 
supporting  rising  levels  of  International 
trade  and  adequate  accumulations  of  re- 
serves by  other  countries. 

As  the  1960's  unfolded,  however,  economic 
recovery  In  Europe  reached  an  advanced 
stage  and  the  dollars  which  were  once  needed 
for  liquidity  purposes  were  to  some  extant 
considered  excess  reserves  by  foreign  central 
banks.  Moreover,  an  Integral  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  practice,  was  that  the  dollar  assumed 
a  passive  role  in  the  exchange  rate  adjust- 
ment process.  This  meant  that  the  United 
States  could  not  correct  the  overvaluation 
of  the  dollar  and  resultant  paymenta  imbal- 
ances by  the  conventional  method  under 
Bretton  Woods — devaluation.  Instead,  It  had 
to  rely  upon  other  types  of  controls. 

Throughout  the  'eO's,  therefore,  the  United 
States  Imposed  an  Increasingly  sophisticated 
net  of  capital  and  other  controls  for  stem- 
ming the  net  dollar  outflow.  The  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  (1963),  the  Federal  Reserve 
Voluntary  Lending  Restraint  Program  (1966) , 
the  voluntary — and  later  mandatory— re- 
itrainta  on  direct  investment  overseas  (the 
mandatory  program  began  in  1968),  "Buy 
American"  policies  in  government  procure- 
ment, provisions  tying  foreign  aid  to  an  ob- 
ligation to  Import  American  producta,  and 
various  forms  of  Import  controls  are  examples 
of  these  measures.  Other  even  more  stringent 
steps  were  contemplated  or  prc^Msed,  such  as 
a  tax  on  overseas  travel.  At  no  time  untU 
August  16,  1971,  however,  did  the  United 
States  waver  from  a  par  value  of  $36  per 
ounce  of  gold. 

Other  major  trading  nations  were  not  sub- 
jected to  the  balance  of  paymenta  problems 
which  reflected  the  doUar's  unique  role  in 
the  system.  Nevertheless,  as  trade  expanded 
rapidly,  several  of  them  found  the  rigidity  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  fixed  rate  system  intoler- 
»We.  For  some  of  these  countries,  a  particu- 
lar par  value  of  their  cvirrencles  became  a 
symbol  of  economic  weU-being  and  currency 
adjustmente  were  resisted  strongly,  even 
when  the  need  for  them  was  obviously  ur- 
gent. This  development  was  most  acutely  re- 
flected in  the  actions  of  the  German,  French 
snd  British  governments  during  the  late 
19608.  It  usually  resulted  in  massive  specu- 
Istion  and  turmoil  in  international  financial 
marketa  during  the  time  period  that  the  pres- 
sures for  currency  adjustmenta  were  most 
intense. 

In  1968.  when  speculation  in  gold 
threatened  the  gold  reserves  of  countries 
supporting  the  private  gold  market,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  central  banks  of  six 
other  industrial  countries  agreed  to  stop 
buying  and  selling  monetary  gold  and  in- 
stead to  let  the  non-ofllclal  price  of  gold 
float.  Finally,  when  our  official  balance  of 
paymenta  losses  threatened  to  reach  multi- 
ples of  our  monetary  reserves.  President 
Nixon  officially  severed  the  dollar's  tie  to 
gold  by  suspending  dollar-gold  convertlbU- 
Ity.  This  set  the  stage  for  the  dollar  deval- 
uation negotiated  In  Washington  In  Decem- 
ber. 1971,  and  the  subsequent  devaluation  of 
I^bruary,  1973.  Although  the  doUar  had  been 
Inconvertible  Into  gold  as  a  practical  matter 
for  some  years  prior  to  August.  1971.  the 
President's  action  is  often  taken  to  symbol- 
ise the  end  of  the  Bretton  Woods  system. 

The  Bretton  Woods  agreement  did  serve 
the  world  well  In  some  respecta.  The  ex- 
change rate  stability  brought':  about  by  Bret- 
ton Woods  was  a  major  factor  in  the  steady 
growth  of  world  trade  in  the  poet-war  era. 
Spurred  by  technological  developmenta  in 
transportation  and  oommunicatlona,  and  by 
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an  iocreasingly  sophisticated  financial  struc- 
ture in  which  multinational  corporations 
and  intarnatlonal  banks  played  a  leading 
role,  trade  among  Induatrlallzed  countries 
Increased  more  than  sixfold  from  1948  to 
1970.  The  rate  of  trade  expansion  among 
these  countriee  far  exceeded  their  rates  of 
expansion  In  output. 

Other  governmental  poUclea  helped  the 
trade  expansion  proceae  along.  ^>eciflcally. 
the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations  not 
only  made  a  significant  Impact  on  levels  of 
trade  In  certain  items,  but  also  committed 
the  United  States  and  other  govemmenta  to 
a  policy  of  trade  liberalization.  An  active 
program  of  export  promotion,  supported  in 
part  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  appears 
to  have  been  helpful  in  establishing  world- 
wide marketa  for  such  U3.-made  goods  as 
aircraft  and  electrical  machinery.  Our  for- 
eign aid  program  was  undertaken  as  a  hu- 
manitarian gesture,  but  also  as  a  means  for 
generating  new  trade  relationships.  The  for- 
eign counterparta  of  these  export  promotion 
and  foreign  aid  faculties  were  also  contribu- 
tors to  expanded  world  trade. 

The  Initial  success  of  Bretton  Woods  and 
the  more  recent  effecta  of  these  other  Inltta- 
tives  paradoxically  helped  to  necessitate  in- 
ternational monetary  reform.  Prom  both  a 
theoretical  and  a  practical  point  of  view,  dra- 
matic trade  expansion  resulting  partly  from 
liberalized  trade  policies  is  not  always  a 
complement  to  policies  designed  to  support 
a  fixed  exchange  rate  system.  The  sophisti- 
cated network  of  international  finance,  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  growth  of  trade  in 
recent  years,  also  fostered  the  growth  of 
large,  highly  liquid  flows  of  international 
capital  that  forced  changes  In  exchange 
rates.  One  need  only  cite  the  fact  that  the 
German  Bundesbank  had  to  absorb  more 
than  $7  billion  in  capital  inflows  during  one 
week  In  May,  1972,  to  Indicate  the  size  and 
sensitivity  of  these  flows  and  the  strain  they 
sometimes  cause  on  poUcles  designed  to 
maintain  exchange  rates  within  the  smaU 
margin  around  par. 

Another  conflict  In  practice  between  lib- 
eralized trade  policies  and  the  fixed  exchange 
rate  system  was  that  to  the  extent  there  was 
any  "give"  whatsoever  In  the  fixed  rates, 
there  was  a  bias  in  favor  of  devaluation 
rather  than  revaluation.  Domestic  political 
pressures  to  provide  employment  and  pre- 
serve overseas  markets — both  of  which  could 
be  brought  about  through  devaluation — 
simply  were  greater  than  the  pressures  to 
provide  consumers  with  more  Imported 
goods — which,  absent  a  massive  speculative 
rush  in  the  currency  in  question,  is  virtually 
the  only  public  policy  served  by  revaluation 
in  a  fixed  exchange  rate  system.  To  the  ex- 
tent growth  In  world  trade  starta  interfering 
with  established  market  and  customer  pat- 
tarns,  there  are  pressures  to  devalue  in  those 
countries  whose  industries  are  losing  out  due 
to  freer  competition.  The  record  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  from  1946  to  1968 
bears  this  point  out:  Fifty-one  devaluations 
took  place  during  this  period,  as  opposed  to 
three  revaliiations.  Thus,  countries  at- 
tempted to  mitigate  negative  domestic  ef- 
fecta of  liberalized  trade  poUcles  through 
exchange  rate  actions. 

THE  NAnOBI  MZZrUfO 

The  agency  for  drafting  the  monetary  re- 
form proposals  within  the  IMF  has  been  the 
Committee  on  the  International  Monetary 
System  (the  Committee  of  Twenty,  or  C20). 
which  was  appointed  in  1972  and  consisted 
of  twenty  members  representing  a  spectrum 
of  Industrialised  and  developing  countries. 
Ita  members,  consisting  of  delegates  at  the 
Mlnistarlal  level,  met  ai^prozimattiy  every 
three  to  four  months.  The  C20  deputies  and 
members  of  the  working  parties  met  at  Ir- 
regular times  throughout  the  year. 

At  Nairobi,  the  major  policy  document  of 
the  C20  was  a  summary  submitted  by  the 


Chairman  of  the  C20  Deputies,  Jeremy  Morse, 
of  general  polnta  of  agreement  among  the 
members.  The  Morse  Report  Indicates  that 
what  the  C30  had  in  mind  was  a  fixed -rate 
system  with  somewhat  greater  flexibility  than 
under  Bretton  Woods,  though  with  stronger 
sanctions  as  well.  One  characteristic  of  the 
system  would  be  a  symmetry  of  obligations 
on  all  countries  whether  In  surplus  or  in 
deficit.  Such  obligations  would  be  tied  to 
a  system  of  objective  indicators,  such  as  the 
rate  of  change  In  a  country's  reserves.  The 
indicators  would  define  conditions  which 
would  set  in  motion  certain  steps,  such  as 
mandatory  consultation,  a  presumption  of 
excessive  overvaluation  or  undervaluation, 
and  so  forth.  The  SDR  would  become  the 
principal  reserve  asset  of  the  reformed  sys- 
tam.  with  the  role  of  gold  and  of  reeerve 
currencies  such  as  the  dollar  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Economic  development  would  be 
promoted  through  a  greater  fiow  of  real  re- 
sources from  developed  to  developing  coun- 
triee. 

Obviously,  it  seemed  one  year  ago  that 
monetary  reform  had  taken  quite  a  definitive 
shape.  Several  extremely  important  issues  had 
not  been  "resolved"  by  the  time  of  the  1973 
Annual  Meeting,  however,  and  the  Committee 
of  Twenty  was  asked  to  continue  work  on 
them.  StUl  remaining  was  the  determination 
of  exact  arrangementa  for  adjustment,  ex- 
change rates,  and  convertlbUity.  including 
the  details  of  a  reserve  indicator  structure 
and  of  a  possible  multi -currency  intervention 
system.  Other  major  unresolved  Issues  re- 
lated to  the  questions  of  primary  reserve 
aaseto.  consolidation  and  management  of 
currency  reserves  and  the  more  general  ques- 
tion of  how  to  promote  the  fiow  of  real  re- 
sources from  developed  to  developing  coim- 
trles. 

The  Committee  of  Twenty  had  set  up  four 
working  parties,  to  deal  respectively  with 
adjustment.  Intervention  and  settlement, 
global  liquidity  and  consoUdatlon.  and  the 
transfer  of  real  resources  to  developing  coim- 
trles.  It  was  hoped  that  formal  amendmenta 
to  the  IMF  Charter  could  be  drafted  in  time 
for  adoption  at  the  1974  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  United  States'  position  on  the  various 
Issues  of  international  monetary  reform  re- 
flected the  increasingly  ambiguous  position 
which  the  dollar  assumed  under  the  Bretton 
Woods  system.  Accordingly,  the  main  thrust 
of  the  UJS.  approach  to  reform  was  to  con- 
struct a  system  with  equal  obUgatlons  on 
surplus  as  well  as  deficit  countries.  Our  pro- 
posals were  first  spelled  out  by  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Shultz  before  the  1972  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  IMP  Board  of  Governors  and  were 
elaborated  upon  in  meetings  of  the  C20  and 
at  the  Nairobi  meeting. 

Adjuatment.  With  regard  to  balance  of  pay- 
menta adjustment,  the  United  States  advo- 
cated a  system  by  which  disproportionate  ac- 
cumulations, or  drains,  of  primary  reserve  as- 
sete  would  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  paymenta  dlsequUlbria.  This  so-called  ob- 
jective indicator  system  for  monitoring  the 
need  for  adjustment  would  activate  proce- 
dures for  the  application  of  international  in- 
centives and  disciplines.  Examples  of  Incen- 
tives and  disciplines  included  mandatory 
consultation  with  the  IMF  and  restrictions 
against  surplus  countries'  exporta. 

Although  the  proposal  was  criticized  as  be- 
ing too  "automatic"  (the  Japanese  Governor 
of  the  IMF.  Mr.  Alchl,  declared  at  Nairobi, 
for  example,  that  "in  no  country  has  a  com- 
puter been  appointed  as  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance"), a  close  reading  shows  that  auto- 
matlclty  Is  now  what  the  VS.  has  In  mind. 
The  U.S.  position  paper  stated  that  the  Indi- 
cator would  be  used  to  "create  a  strong  pre- 
sumption" of  the  need  for  currency  adjust- 
menta. Furthermore,  the  United  States  nego- 
tiators recognized  the  political  sensitivity 
associated   with   currency   adjustmenta,   re- 
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gardless  of  the  International  monetary 
rramework.  For  that  reason,  they  called  for 
greater  Involvement  by  top-level  politicians 
In  the  workings  ol  the  IMP. 

The  pr<^x»al  reflects  the  continuing  lU- 
lemma  for  the  negotiators  of  monetary  re- 
form. For  the  n.S.  paper  also  stated  that 
the  proposal  "would  provUle  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  needed  paynlents  adjustments 
will  be  undertaken,"  andf  this  goal  of  cer- 
tainty must  necessarily  oonfllct  from  time 
to  time  with  the  desire  of  governments  to 
pursue  those  balance  of  payments  policies 
which  accord  best  with  their  domestic  goals 
of  full  employment  and  price  stability. 
Therefore,  to  the  extent  eaay  "degree  of  cer- 
tainty '  would  be  achieved,  the  proposal 
raised  the  Issue  whether  governments  would 
be  willing  to  accept  this  Iclnd  of  discipline 
as  the  admission  price  ta  a  more  rational 
world  monetary  exchange  System.  As  Is  often 
the  case  In  international  ^negotiations,  the 
issue  was  the  extent  to  ¥^ich  governments 
would  be  willing  to  con^romise  national 
sovereignty  to  achieve  the^  common  desired 
goals.  I 

Exchange  Bates.  Of  courle,  the  same  con- 
siderations applied  to  th^  exchange  rata 
structure  negotiations.  Th*  V£.  position  en- 
compassed the  generally  accepted  descrip- 
tion of  "stable  but  adjusjtable '  par  values, 
with  floating  permitted  In  particular  circum- 
stances and.  perhaps,  within  prescribed 
limits.  Exchange  rate  changes  were  generally 
considered  to  be  the  chief  Instrument  for 
effecting  balance  of  payments  adjustments. 
However,  there  was  no  agreement  on  the 
procedures,  or  the  desirability  of  procedures, 
for  small  changes  in  par.  Nor  was  there  agree- 
ment on  the  specifics  of  floating:  When  and 
to  what  extent  currency  floats  would  be 
authorized,  and  what  procedures  would  be 
used  to  police  floats.  On  the  one  hand.  It 
was  suggested  that  particular  guidelines  be 
drafted  defining  the  conditions  under  which 
floats  could  be  permitted,  and  a  code  of  con- 
duct could  be  developed  for  the  float.  On 
the  other  was  the  possibility  simply  that 
IMF  authorization  be  required  before  a  mem- 
ber country  could  float  its  currency. 

Reserve  Assets.  The  U.S.  position  on  re- 
serve assets  reflected  the  lessons  learned  from 
the  Bretton  Woods  system^  The  Administra- 
tion supported  the  use  of  SDR 's  as  the  nu- 
meraire of  a  reformed  system,  thus  down- 
grading the  role  of  gold  and  of  other  reserve 
currencies.  Including  the  dollar. 

A  downgrading  in  the  role  of  the  dollar 
would  enable  the  system  more  easily  to  ac- 
commodate the  principle  of  equal  obligations 
on  surplus  as  well  as  deficit  countries  be- 
cause the  dollar,  no  longer  at  the  center  of 
the  system,  could  change  in  value  in  re^onse 
to  the  need  for  payments  adjustments  with- 
out such  extensive  repercussions  to  member 
countries'  reserves.  However,  acceptance  of 
the  SDR  rather  than  the  dollar  as  the  chief 
international  unit  of  account  also  Implied 
that  dollar  devaluations  and  revaluations 
could  occur  with  greater  frequency  In  the 
future.  And  unlike  the  law  in  most  other  de- 
veloped countries.  US.  law  gives  Congress 
the  s(^e  power  to  set  the  par  value  of  the 
dollar.  Thus.  Congrress  would  find  Itself  drawn 
Increasingly  Into  the  decision-making  proc- 
ess which  determines  the  conduct  of  a  re- 
formed monetary  system  containing  fixed  ex- 
change rates,  unless  It  had  chosen  to  grant 
the  President  authority  to  make  changes  In 
par  un<ter  certain  circumstances. 

Most  Congressmen  felt  that  they  had  lit- 
tle choice  other  than  to  ratify  the  devalua- 
tion decisions  taken  by  the  Executive  Branch 
in  1971  and  1973.  but  this  attitude  might 
change  under  a  reformed  monetary  system 
Involving  less  drastic  and  more  frequent  ad- 
justments in  the  dollar's  par  value.  The  pos- 
sible poUtlclzatlon  of  such  ;]>artlclpation  by 
the  U.S.  negotiators  and  la  the  drafting  of 
authorizing  legislation  if  thia  route  to  mone- 
tary reform  were  pursued. 


Intervention.  Intervention  arrangements 
would  also  have  been  changed  under  a  VS. 
proposal.  The  U.S.  proposed  that  the  dollar 
be  taken  from  its  position  as  one  of  the  few 
key  intervention  currenclee,  and  that  Inter- 
vention Instead  be  made  with  several  cur- 
rencies. As  with  the  proposal  on  reeerve  as- 
sets, such  a  proposal  was  designed  to  give 
greater  flexibility  to  the  dollar. 

Convertibility.  Convertibility  arrangements 
posed  one  dUBciilt  point  of  disagreement 
among  the  Committee  of  Twenty  members, 
beyond  the  general  acceptance  of  the  need 
for  symmetrical  obligations  among  members 
and  for  avoiding  undue  accumulations  of  re- 
serve currency  balances.  The  United  States 
favored  a  system  where  settlement  obliga- 
tions would  be  flexible  enough  to  absorb 
brief  but  dliequllibratlng  flows  of  capital; 
in  such  an  event,  countries  would  not  be 
required  Unmedlately  to  settle  imbalances 
but  would  be  allowed  temporarily  to  build 
up  or  draw  down  current  balances.  Some 
other  countries  favored  a  more  mandatory 
system  of  immediate  settlement. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  solution  to  the 
Issue  of  convertibility  would  have  to  address 
effectively  the  problem  of  dlsequlllbratlng 
capital  flows.  To  the  extent  the  system  of 
settlements  were  made  mandatory  and  im- 
mediate, the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries would  be  fc«t:ed  to  adjust  the  par  value 
of  their  currencies  more  frequently. 

CoTisolidation.  A  second  major  point  of 
disagreement  related  to  the  details  of  con- 
solidation and  funding  arrangements  to  deal 
with  the  dollar  overhang.  The  U.S.  position 
paper  stated,  conveniently,  that  the  question 
of  consolidation  "Is  secondary  to  the  need 
to  develop  a  satisfactory  system  of  adjust- 
ment for  the  future."  However.  It  did  not 
preclude  reaching  agreement  on  fimdlng 
part  of  the  overhang.  Other  countries  took 
more  seriously  the  need  to  deal  at  the  out- 
set with  the  entire  dollar  overhang,  and  a 
number  of  economists  and  political  leaders 
had  offered  proposals  for  converting  debars 
held  overseas  Into  some  preferable  reserve 
asset.  For  the  United  States,  the  question 
was  whether  we  should  undertake  to  "pay 
off"  a  debt  whose  origins  lay  In  the  acute 
need  of  European  countries  for  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  deficits  In  the  late  1940's 
through  the  1960's. 

Special  Interests  of  Developing  Countries. 
Another,  and  even  more  pronounced,  area  of 
disagreement  between  the  United  States  and 
other  Committee  of  Twenty  members  con- 
cerned the  special  Interests  of  developing 
countries,  who  were  pushing  for  some  link 
between  the  creation  of  new  reserves  and 
the  transfer  of  real  resources  to  the  LDC's 
(less  developed  countries).  At  the  Nairobi 
meeting,  Secretary  Shultz  stated  that  the 
United  States  did  not  believe  that  devices  to 
channel  real  resources  to  developing  coun- 
tries should  be  confused  with  the  effort  to 
build  a  viable  international  monetary  system. 
Speclflcally,  Secretary  Shultz  and  other 
Treasury  officials  opposed  proposals  to  link 
the  Issuance  of  SDR's  with  development  aid, 
again  for  the  reason  that  such  a  step  would 
complicate  and  detract  from  the  goal  of  effec- 
tive reform.  The  better  coxirse.  according  to 
the  Treasury,  would  be  to  accomplish  the 
same  ends  through  conventional  multl-  or 
bl-lateral  aid  and  loan  programs.  Other  coun- 
tries which  often  support  the  United  States 
on  monetary  matters  did  not  take  so  strong 
a  stand  on  this  Issue.  The  U.K.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Anthony  Barber,  stated 
that: 

"I  will  support  such  a  scheme  provided — 
and  this  is  an  Important  proviso — that  It 
does  not  weaken  the  major  objectives  of  re- 
form. ...  It  has  become  much  clearer  since 
we  last  met  that  the  developing  countries 
do  recognize  the  need  to  Insure  the  deci- 
sions on  liquidity  creation  are  governed  solely 
by  monetary  need,  and  I  believe  that  we  can 
devise  means  to  secure  this.  That,  of  course, 


would  meet  some  of  the  genuine  apprehen- 
sions of  those  countries  which  are  still  op- 
posed to  the  proposal.  .  .  .  My  own  view  is 
that  it  would  be  right  that  the  dlstrlbutloa 
(of  SDR's)  among  the  developing  countrlea 
themselves  should  be  relatively  more  favor- 
able to  the  poorer  ones  and  If  this  Is  to  be 
a  genuine  link  between  SDR's  and  aid,  then 
we  must  be  sure  that  resources  provided 
through  the  link  are  in  fact  to  be  used  for 
effective  development." 

Qermany's  Governor  to  the  IMF.  Helmut 
Schmidt,  while  apparently  opposed  to  the 
idea,  did  not  make  as  strong  a  case  for 
opposition  as  has  the  United  States: 

"I  have  a  clear  preference  to  ( transfer  real 
resources  to  developing  countries)  by  meant 
of  taxes  and  savings  rather  than  by  creattsg 
liquidity.  We  ought  to  transfer  real  resouroea 
to  developing  countries  and  not  deceive  our- 
selves by  transferring  only  Inflationary  In- 
creases of  liquidity." 

One  representative  from  a  major  indxistrlal 
country  went  so  far  as  to  predict  that  sonis 
form  of  SDR-llnk  wotild  definitely  be  writ- 
ten Into  the  new  agreement. 

BETWEEN  NAnoBI   1>73  AND  WASHINGTON  I»T4 

The  enormous  repercussions  of  the  960  bil- 
lion upward  swing  In  the  reserve  balanoM 
of  the  oil  producers  made  1973-1974  the  year 
of  greatest  change  for  the  international  eco- 
nomic and  financial  system  since  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  agreement  was  signed.  While  the 
oil  financing  problem  dominated  the  picture, 
food  commodities  such  as  rice  and  wheat 
were  also  subject  to  price  Increases  on  the 
same  order  as  oil  prices.  These  increases  wen 
particularly  damaging  to  some  of  the  lees 
developed  countries  also  hurt  badly  by  tbs 
oil  price  explosion. 

These  events  occurred  during  the  first  full 
year  that  fioatlng  (although  managed)  ex- 
change rates  were  generally  in  effect  among 
Industrialized  countries.  There  were  several 
well -publicized  Incidents  of  banks  which  «i- 
countered  serious  financial  difficulties  be- 
cause of  unwise  currency  speculation.  Some 
experts  also  charged  that  the  fioatlng  rates 
fostered  a  relaxation  in  Individual  countries' 
willingness  to  attack  domestic  Infiation  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  inflation  In  International 
trade  to  the  extent  traders  built  m  a  hedge 
allowance.  The  rates  fiuctuated  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  devaluations  and  revaluations 
would  have  been  considered  large  under  a 
fixed  rate  system. 

The  floating  rates  were  given  credit  for 
minimizing  chaos  and  crises  In  exchang* 
nuu-kets  during  a  period  of  economic  upheav- 
al. Although  the  rate  of  expansion  in  inter- 
national trade  tapered  off  sharply  during 
the  same  period,  the  presence  of  other  ss- 
tremely  Important  factors  such  as  shortages 
and  economic  slowdown  make  it  ImjKisslbls 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  floatlaf 
rates  were  a  contributing  factor. 

The  means  of  flnancing  the  xmprecedented 
balance-of-payments  deficits  was  the  ques- 
tion hanging  heavily  over  the  1974  annual 
meetings.  The  first  reports  of  the  "recyclli^ 
of  funds  by  oU  producers  indicated  that 
much  of  the  money  was  placed  on  an  ex- 
tremely short-term,  even  demand  deposit, 
basis.  There  was  considerable  sentiment  that 
the  International  Banking  System  could  not 
continue  borrowing  on  this  basis  and  lending 
at  medium  or  long  term  to  financially 
strapped  governments  and  others  for  very 
long.  While  there  was  some  evidence  that  the 
oil  producers  were  beginning  to  supply  nee- 
essary  capital  by  making  longer  term  Invest- 
ments, the  probability  that  this  would  not 
happen  fast  enough  and  that  the  location  j» 
Investments  would  not  correspond  to  coun- 
tries' needs  for  financing  was  of  great  con- 
cern. 

During  this  time  of  diminished  confldenoe 
In  Inflation-eroded  currencies  and  unstabis 
asset  values  in  general,  the  free  market  pries 
of  gold  Increaaed  to  almost  four  tlmee  ths 
U.S.  official  rate.  Pressures  rooted  In  the  com- 
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blnation  o<  this  development  and  the 
•trapped  ftnanelal  situation  of  some  oil  Im- 
porting nations  cpntrlbuted  to  a  termination 
of  the  ban  on  government  gold  scaes  In  the 
private  market  and  an  agreement  that  for 
the  purpose  of  loan  ooUaterallzatlon,  gold 
reserves  could  be  valued  at  the  free  market 
price. 

Although  the  dollar  is  still  the  prevalent 
reserve  currency.  Its  relative  Importance  In 
that  capacity  declined  somewhat.  The  rela- 
tive Importance  of  the  D-mark  as  a  reserve 
rose  considerably. 

SDR's  as  well  were  provided  a  significant 
change  In  status.  Changes  In  the  SDR  valua- 
tion method  freed  the  SDR  from  any  special 
tie  with  the  Boating  dollar  and  Instead  truly 
related  It  to  the  values  of  a  basket  of  cur- 
rencies. 

The  combination  of  both  oil  and  commodi- 
ties price  developments  and  a  fertilizer  short- 
age drastically  worsered  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  some  of  the  world's  poorest  countries. 
The  World  Bank  estimated  that  to  achieve 
even  moderately  acceptable  rates  of  growth 
the  developing  countries  would  need  addi- 
tional long-term  capital  of  at  least  $2.6  bil- 
lion In  1974,  $6.8  billion  In  1975,  (10.6  billion 
:n  1976  and  •27.5  bUlion  In  1980. 

While  little  progress  could  be  made  toward 
long-term  monetary  reform  in  1974 's  strained 
economic  atmosphere,  the  IMP  did  respond 
to  the  iRunediate  problems  in  several  ways. 
In  an  attempt  to  help  fight  protectionist 
actions  in  which  oil  importers  would  ulti- 
mately hurt  each  other,  the  IMP  developed 
guidelines  for  government  manxigement  of 
floating  exchange  rates  and  promoted  a  vol- 
unttiry  pledge  not  to  take  protectionist 
actions  without  an  IMF  determination  that 
the  actions  have  balance  of  payments  Justifi- 
cation. A  $3.4  blUlon  "oU  fftcinty",  funded 
through  borrowing  from  the  oil  producers 
and  designed  to  provide  7%  loans  of  up  to 
seven  years  duration  to  defray  the  initial 
Impact  of  higher  oil  prices,  was  initiated.  An 
"extended  tacOlty"  to  help  countries  with 
structural  balance  of  payments  problems, 
through  loans  of  up  to  eight  years  at  Inter- 
est rates  slightly  lower  than  the  fund's  regu- 
lar lending  rates,  was  also  initiated.  However, 
these  facilities  certainly  were  not  expected 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  countries  most 
acutely  affected  by  1974's  economic  events. 
Nairobi  revisited.  An  updated  discussion 
of  the  Issues  under  consideration  at  Nairobi 
Illustrates  dramatically  the  magnitude  of  the 
past  year's  events  and  their  tremendous  ef- 
fect on  international  monetary  develop- 
ments and  considerations. 

Adjustment.  The  impact  of  oil  deficits  has 
forced  reconsideration  of  the  whole  concept 
oi  balance  of  payments — related  adjustment. 
Obviously,  large  drains  or  accumulations  of 
assets  during  the  present  period  cannot  be 
considered  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  need 
for  adjustment,  as  contemplated  at  Nairobi. 
In  view  of  the  rather  inelastic  demand  for 
and  supply  of  oil  in  the  short  run  and  the 
extremely  high  rates  of  Inflation  already 
prevalent  in  the  industrialized  countries, 
devaluations  by  these  countries  simply  would 
have  Intolerable  Inflationary  effects.  Of 
course,  the  floating  rate  system  would  Inhibit 
such  action  in  any  event.  Furthermore,  ad- 
justment as  defined  in  the  past  would  not 
occur  In  the  short  run  because  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  oil  exporting  countries  to 
absorb  the  requisite  amount  of  Imports  and 
because  of  their  policies  generally  en- 
couraging investment  abroad  rather  than 
currency  adjustments  which  would  lead  to 
further  imports. 

Faced  with  this  situation,  the  deficit  coun- 
tries have  agreed  that  they  will  have  to 
accept  large  deficits  in  the  short  run,  that 
adjustments  will  have  to  be  made  among 
them  to  help  distribute  the  oil  deficit  bur- 
den in  an  acceptable  fashion  and  that  extra- 
ordinary coordination  of  their  external  eco- 
nomic policies  Is  needed.  The  major  adjust- 


ment question  for  these  countries  has  be<i 
come  haw  to  ahan  the  deficit,  rather  than 
bow  to  balance  current  aoeownts.  This  wlU 
require  duncult  and  unpleasant  decisions  by 
countries  in  troubled  economic  situations. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  define  the  proper 
allocation  for  each  of  these  countries  be- 
tween "adjustment  policies"  and  external 
financing  of  deficits.  The  concept  of  sep- 
arating the  "oil  deficit"  from  the  "non-oil 
deficit"  for  purposes  of  evaluating  the  need 
for  adjustment  has  been  under  discussion 
and  seems  wcH-tbwhlle,  but  the  lines  be- 
tween the  two  are  extremely  fuzzy.  As  well 
as  this  factor,  the  Impact  of  the  oil  situa- 
tion on  a  cotintry's  domestic  economy,  and 
the  ability  of  the  country  to  attract  capital 
financing  in  particular,  will  be  major  con- 
siderations. 

Exchanges  rates.  Floating  rates  have  been 
used  for  too  short  and  unusual  a  period  to 
assess  their  impact  very  definitively.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  their  surprising  accep- 
tance has  come  not  because  the  rates  were 
more  stable  or  there  was  less  Oovernment  in- 
tervention than  expected,  although  this 
might  have  been  true  to  some  extent.  In- 
stead, It  appears  that  the  short-term  cur- 
rency swings  which  occurred  may  not  have 
had  as  adverse  an  Impact  as  expected.  Of 
course,  the  realization  that  a  fixed  rate  sys- 
tem would  have  fared  much  worse  than 
the  present  system  under  the  unstable  In- 
ternational economic  conditions  of  1973- 
1974  also  contributed  In  a  deflnitlve  way  to 
the  acceptance  of  floating  rates. 

The  trade-restrictive  and  dlstortive  meas- 
ures which  were  sometimes  used  to  help 
defend  par  values  did  not  go  away  with  the 
advent  of  floating  rates.  Disruptive  manip- 
ulations In  the  management  of  floated  cur- 
rencies, however,  which  might  be  considered 
the  equivalent  of  the  "devaluation  bias" 
under  the  fixed  rate  system,  have  not  oc- 
curred to  the  extent  expected.  It  is  still  too 
early  to  tell  whether  the  guidelines  for  the 
management  of  fioatlng  rates  will  be  effec- 
tive, but  there  have  been  no  fiagrant  viola- 
tions or  departures  from  these  guidelines 
as  yet. 

The  new  exchange  rate  structure  faces 
an  unprecedented  test  as  the  oil  exporting 
countries  direct  massive  capital  flows  into 
various  Investments.  The  pattern  of  these 
fiows  could  cause  extreme  pressure  on  some 
currencies  and  prolong  payments  Imbal- 
ance situations.  The  manner  in  which  the 
new  structure  accommodates  these  events, 
including  the  behavior  of  the  currency  man- 
agers during  this  period,  is  likely  to  be  a 
crucial  determinant  of  further  refinements 
in  exchange  rate  rules. 

Reserve  assets.  The  long-term  goal  remains 
a  de-emphasis  of  gold  and  the  dollar  and 
Increased  emphasis  on  SDR's  as  the  reserve 
currency.  In  the  short  run.  an  increased 
importance  for  gold  due  to  countries'  great 
need  to  use  their  present  resources  seems 
inevitable.  Oold's  Importance  has  risen. 
however,  because  of  increased  demands  that 
gold  be  eligible  for  use  in  ways  similar  to 
a  commercial  asset  (for  example,  for  loan 
coUaterallzation  at  the  maritet  rate),  rather 
than  any  demands  that  gold  be  tied  more 
directly  into  the  operation  of  the  mone- 
tary system.  Neverthelees,  the  fear  has  been 
expressed  that  these  types  of  changes  wUl 
make  gold  harder  to  demonetize,  because 
governments  might  respond  to  the  new 
status  of  gold  by  building  up  gold  reserves 
during  the  upcoming  period  of  continued 
monetary  uncertainty. 

Intervention.  converttbUlty  and  eonaoU- 
datlon.  Floating  rates  and  on  deficits  have 
decreased  the  importance  of  these  Issues. 
The  reduced  demand  upon  govsmmenta  to 
maintain  exchange  rates,  coupled  with  the 
disappearance  of  excess  ovwaeas  dollar  re- 
serves discussed  below,  has  laacned  the  im- 
p(xtance  of  the  interventloD  question.  Fiir- 
themuMv,  the  extent  of  intervention  to  at- 


tain fioatlng  rate  values  and  the  use  of 
dollars  for  this  purpose  Is  natiirally  limited 
somewhat  by  the  operation  of  the  foreign 
exchange  market.  ConvertlblUty  has  not 
been  an  Issue  under  the  floating  rate  system, 
since  the  market  determines  the  possibilities 
for  convertibility  and  since  there  are  no 
more  large  currency  Imbalances  resulting 
from  unrealistic  par  values.  The  consolida- 
tion Issue  also  has  largely  disappeared.  Those 
overseas  dollar  reserves  once  characterised 
as  an  "overhang"  simply  are  not  considered 
to  be  "excess"  any  longer.  In  view  of  the 
overwhelming  new  balance  of  payments  fi- 
nancing problems. 

Special  interests  of  developing  countries. 
Generally  expressed  concern  for  the  plight  of 
the  developing  countries  is  still  extremely 
strong,  as  evidenced  by  the  formation  of  a 
specific  IMP  and  world  bank-related  Min- 
isterial Committee  for  the  Transfer  of  Real 
Resoiuxes  to  deal  with  this  problem  speclfi- 
ally.  the  oil  and  Extended  Fund  facility  pro- 
posals and  the  proposal  to  expand  consider- 
ably the  world  bank's  operations.  The  world 
bank  group's  present  project-oriented  as- 
sistance clearly  would  not  alleviate  the  ur- 
gent new  balance  of  payments  problems  in 
the  shcx^  nin.  There  appears  to  be  somewhat 
less  emphasis,  however,  on  the  specific  plea 
for  a  link  between  the  distribution  of  SDR's 
and  development  aid.  This  is  probably  due  to 
a  recognition  that  there  Is  no  real  chance  of 
fulfilling  the  enormous  need  for  assistance 
through  this  method.  The  developing  coun- 
tries probably  also  recognize  that  the 
changed  outlook  for  monetary  developments 
In  the  upcoming  period  bas  diminished  the 
chances  for  any  large-scale  additional  distri- 
butions of  SDR's. 

OUTIXX5K    FOR    THE    KUTUEE 

The  immediate  future.  Rather  than  long 
range  reforms,  the  hnmedtate  concern  with 
respect  to  the  international  monetary  and 
financial  system,  as  dictated  by  the  present 
tumultuous  economic  and  financlallv  condi- 
tions. Is  that  basic  stability  be  maintained. 
The  IMP  can  contribute  by  taking  all  rea- 
sonable steps  to  assure  that  its  policies  allow 
oil  deficit  countries  to  obtain  needed  fi- 
nancing with  the  minlmimi  possible  disrup- 
tion and  hardship. 

The  great  uncertainties  and  the  possibility 
of  an  unstable  period  in  foreign  exchange 
markets  require  the  fiexlbUlty  of  a  managed 
fioatlng  rate  system  for  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture. The  IMF's  "management  guidelines" 
for  floating  exchange  rates  are  particularly 
important  in  concept  as  a  tool  to  fend  off 
trade-dlstortlve  natlcmallst  actions  by  the 
oil  deficit  countries.  Further  efforts  shovUd 
be  made  to  promote  compliance  with  theae 
guidelines.  Past  experience  indicates  also 
the  potential  of  complementing  this  effort 
with  govenunent-to-govemment  negotia- 
tions in  support  of  International  trade.  Such 
negotiations  can  begin  once  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  United  States  to  participate. 

The  most  pressing  immediate  question  for 
the  international  financial  machinery,  how- 
ever, is  the  extent  to  which  additional 
financing  facilities  should  be  created  through 
IMF  to  help  meet  the  flnancing  needs  of  the 
oil  deflcit  nations.  Proposals  range  from 
Great  Britain's  suggestion  for  a  *30  billion 
facility,  to  the  U.S.  Treasury's  position  that 
present  facilities  may  be  adequate. 

A  more  painstaking  assessment  of  the 
adequacy  of  present  and  proposed  flnancing 
facilities  is  needed  immediately.  Countries 
need  to  do  more  facing  up  to  the  facts  re- 
garding the  magnitude  and  likely  Impact  of 
the  recycling  which  appears  to  be  required. 
The  extent  to  which  additional  financing 
mechanisms  are  needed  in  light  of  these 
facts  and  nations'  Independent  abilities  to 
adjust  without  such  assistance,  the  neces- 
sary terms  of  assistance,  the  availability  of 
financing  and  the  long-run  prospects  for 
Improvement  In  varioxis  countries'  economic 
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situations,  are  all  dlfflcutt  questlotu  wblcb 
must  be  answered  to  the  extent  possible  on 
a  crash  basis. 

These  types  of  assessments  to  define  a 
sensible  role  for  international  recycling 
facilities  should  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  both  the  poestbllltles  and  limits 
for  recycling.  This,  In  turn,  may  lead  to 
changes  In  nations'  attitudes  and  policies 
regarding  the  high  level  ofoU  prices. 

Even  now,  however.  It  does  seem  clear 
that  the  IMF's  lending  role  necessarily  must 
respond  to  the  present  ^tuatlon  through 
significant  enlargement  an  the  months 
ahead.  Cooperation  from  the  oil  exporting 
nations  in  supplying  financing  is  essential 
and  m  these  nations'  best  Interests.  For  the 
sake  of  world  stability.  th«Be  nations  hope- 
fully will  cooperate  also  14  the  channeling 
of  their  vast  capital  resourc^. 

It  should  be  sUted  cleMly  «t  this  point 
that  the  most  crucial  form  of  cooperation 
from  the  oil  exporting  countries  would  be  a 
reduction   In   the  oil   prlcfl*  themselves,   so 


pends,  of  eourae,  on  the  fate  of  floating  rates 
•nd  the  oU  deficit  situation.  Unfortunately, 
the  unpleasant  adjustment  considerations 
for  the  Immediate  future,  which  I  have  al- 
ready dlacuaaed,  may  be  relevant  for  some 
time. 

The  demonetization  of  gold,  and  establish- 
ment of  the  SDR  as  the  principal  reserve 
aaaet,  remain  valid  long-term  goals.  Initia- 
tives to  deal  with  the  management  of  global 
liquidity  and  reserve  currencies  depend  so 
fundamentally  on  the  handling  of  the  re- 
cycling problem  that  It  Is  difficult  to  make 
further  recommendations  on  long-term 
goals  at  this  time,  except  for  the  general 
observation  that  better  liquidity  manage- 
ment and  control  of  Increases  In  reserve  cur- 
rencies remain  Important  goals.  In  particular, 
the  connection  between  achievement  of  these 
goals  and  the  fight  agalndt  world-wide  Infla- 
tion remains  of  significance. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  devel(^>lng 
countries'  needs  for  foreign  assistance  of 
some  type  are  Increasing  dramatically.  How 


that    the    magnitude    of    Ifie    International     ever,  the  position  that  development  aid  Is 


financial  problems  will  be  reduced. 

Several  less  dramatic  aoflons  also  would 
help  the  slttiatlon.  Partlci*rly  close  moni- 
toring of  International  moljetary  and  finan- 
cial developments  Is  obviously  necessary. 
Further  efforts  to  define  appropriate  adjust- 
ment actions  !n  the  context  of  the  baslcaUy 
altered  economic  situation  would  be  worth- 
while, since  thU  task  Is  an  extremely  dim- 
cult  one.  With  respect  to  the  role  of  gold  In 
the  system,  definite  understandings  are 
needed  to  prevent  Its  Increased  use  as  an 
asset  from  resulting  In  a  major  setback  In 
the  effort  to  demonetize  gold. 

The   longer   term.   Specific    goals   for   the 
longer  term  are  much  more  difficult  to  as- 
sert, since  the  evolution  of  the  world  eco- 
nomic and  financial  picture  Is  so  uncertain. 
I*  The  experience   thus  far  with   floating  ex- 

(  change  rates  should  Increase  our  skepticism 

about  the  deslrabUlty  of  a  monetary  system 
based  on  exchange  rates  wblch  are  much 
more  difficult  to  alter.  Some  major  Improve- 
ments the  United  States  was  seeking  at 
Nairobi  appear  to  have  been  achieved,  at 
least  partly,  by  the  managed  float  system. 
The  managed  float  has  provided  a  small 
degree  of  automatic  balance  of  payments 
adjustment,  taken  the  trauma  out  of 
changes  In  currency  values  and  given  the 
role  of  the  dollar  some  Increased  flexibility. 
It  appears  that  the  system  has  also  absorbed 
large  capital  flows,  partly  through  currency 
changes,  without  great  detriment.  However, 
lU  ability  to  handle  the  greatly  Increased 
volume  and  possible  distortions  of  the  next 
few  years  Is  a  major  unanswered  question. 
The  answer  will  depend  upon  actions  taken 
with  respect  to  International  financing  fa- 
cilities and  Individual  countries'  efforts  to 
cope  with  their  domestic  economic  problems, 
as  well  as  the  willingness  of  the  oil  export- 
ing countries  to  adopt  cooperative  Invest- 
ment policies. 

The  necessity  for  this  type  of  flexible  ex- 
change rate  system  In  the  short  term  means 
that  we  will  have  more  time  to  determine 
whether  any  inflationary  aspects  or  lack 
of  stability  In  the  system  outweigh  Its  ap- 
parent advantages.  ; 

This  call  for  conslderat^n  of  increased 
flexibility  on  a  more  permanent  basis,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  confut^  with  support 
of  an  International  "lassez^falre"  monetary 
system.  Rules  governing  aatlons'  actions 
likely  to  (Jfect  the  intemallonal  monetary 
situation  will  conUnue  to  |>e  essential.  In 
this  manner,  efforts  to  dlstt^  the  workings 
of  the  system  for  the  purpose  of  domestic 
protection  against  the  stral^  of  oil  deficits 
and  an  increasingly  Interdejlendent  trading 
world  can  be  discouraged.       | 

The  long-term  goal  wlthl  respect  to  ad- 
justment still  Involves  In  akeneral  way  the 
concepts  of  symmetry  In  olilgatlons  and  a 
degree  of  automatlclty.  The  iztent  to  which 
these  concepts  could  be  verj|  important  de- 


a  separate  question  from  the  International 
monetary  structure,  and  thus  the  distribu- 
tion of  SDK's,  is  Intellectually  valid.  It  Is 
also  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  retention 
of  financial  control  over  our  domestic  priori- 
ties. Furthermore,  the  Immediate  accepta- 
bility to  Congress  of  any  SDR-forelgn  aid 
linkage   arrangement  appears   questionable. 

Lastly,  It  Is  Impossible  to  Ignore  the  possi- 
bility of  a  political  battle  In  the  IMF  and 
World  Bank  group  over  the  Issue  of  an  In- 
creased voice  In  decision -making  for  the  oil 
exporting  nations.  While  this  Issue  does  not 
appear  to  have  crystallized  as  yet.  It  could 
create  serious  strains  rather  quickly  and  the 
governments  of  the  industrialized  countries 
should  be  considering  Its  ramifications. 

Efforts  to  Improve  the  International  mone- 
tary and  financial  system,  or  even  to  keep  It 
workable,  obviously  face  serious  challenges 
In  the  years  ahead.  If  this  review  has  clari- 
fied nothing  else.  It  should  have  Indicated 
the  tremendous  uncertainty  about  the  sys- 
tem's Immediate  future.  The  most  Important 
deflnltlve  conclusion  Is  only  that  the  world's 
nations  are  better  off  attempting  to  tackle 
these  problems  based  upon  active  coopera- 
tion and  a  mutual  understanding  of  different 
situations,  analyses  and  attitudes,  than 
through  ad  hoc  and  largely  individual,  un- 
coordinated responses. 

We  are  still  striving  for  the  goal  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Bretton  Woods  sys- 
tem, an  International  economic  and  financial 
system  based  upon  cooperation  rather~{ban 
selfish  and  self-defeating  isolationism  and 
confilct.  Despite  thirty  Intervening  years  of 
considerable  progress,  the  present  situation 
calls  for  more  earnest  pursuit  of  that  goal 
than  ever  before. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


is 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President, 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


HOME  PURCHASE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1974 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  3979.  The 
bin  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  3979)  to  increase  the  availability 
of  reasonably  priced  mortgage  credit  for 
home  purcbs 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 


C<Hnmlttee  on  Banking,  Housing,  txki 
Urban  Affairs  with  amendments,  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  in  line  10,  after  "amended", 
strike  out  "by  redesignating  sections  307 
through  312,  and  any  cross  reference 
thereto,  as  sections  307  through  312,  and  any 
croos  references  thereto,  as  sections  308 
through  313,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  306  a  new  section  307"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section". 

On  page  2,  in  line  15,  strike  out  "307"  an4 
tnsdrt  in  lieu  thereof  "313". 

On  page  2,  in  line  20,  strike  out  "slgntfl. 
cant"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "substan- 
tial". 

On  page  2,  at  the  end  of  line  2,  strike  out 
"thereby  adversely  to  affect  the  economy  and 
to  delay"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Is  de- 
laying". 

On  page  3,  In  line  21,  after  "are"  strike  out 
"privately  Insured  and  which  meet  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section.  A"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Insured  by  qualified  private  Insurers  as  de- 
termined by  the  Association  or  the  outstand- 
ing principal  balances  of  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty securing  the  mortgages.  A". 

On  page  4.  In  Itie  6,  strike  out  "cost"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "purchase  price". 

On  page  4,  In  line  12,  after  "rate",  strike 
out  "established  under  subsection  (c)  for 
obligations  Issued  by  the  Association"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  reimburse  the 
fund  for  Its  expenses  under  this  section". 

On  page  5,  line  3,  after  "average",  strike 
out  "rate"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "yield". 

On  page  6,  In  line  17,  after  "not",  strike  out 
"permit  the  aggregate  outstanding  amount 
of  mortgages  held  by  the  fund  under  this 
section  to  Increase  by"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "commit". 

On  page  6,  line  20,  after  "year",  insert  "to 
purchase  mortgages  under  this  section". 

On  page  6,  line  22,  strike  out  "Fifty"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Not  less  than  60  nor 
more  than  fiS",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  In  Congress  assembled, 
sHoaT  rnxK 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974". 

riNDUfCS  AND  FDRPOSkS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

( 1 )  In  many  parts  of  the  Nation  residential 
mortgage  credit  is  or  Is  likely  soon  to  become 
prohibitively  expensive  or  unavailable  at  any 

(2)  the  unavailability  of  mortgage  credit 
severely  restricts  housing  production,  causes 
hardship  for  those  who  wish  to  purchase  or 
sell  existing  housing,  and  delays  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  national  goal  of  a  decent  home 
for  every  American  family;  and 

(3)  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  an 
alternate  source  of  residential  mortgage  cred- 
it on  an  emergency  basis. 

Sec.  3.  Title  HI  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

"HOUSING  TRUST  FUND 

"Sec.  313.  <a)(l)  Whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  substantial  number  ot 
families  are  unable  to  obtain  mortgage  credit 
at  reasonable  rates  due  to  high  Interest  rates 
or  reduced  availability  of  mortgage  credit 
and  that  the  inability  to  obtain  such  credit 
is  causing  or  threateiUng  to  cause  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  the  volume  of  home  con- 
struction or  acquisition  and  is  delaying  the 
orderly  achievement  of  the  national  hotislng 
goals  contained  In  title  XVI  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  the  Sec- 
retary shall  direct  the  Association  to  beglO 
making   commitments   to  purchase   and  to 
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purchase  mortgagee  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  direct  the  Asso- 
ciation to  terminate  Its  activities  under  this 
section  whenever  he  determines  that  the 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  his  determina- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  are  no  longer 
present. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  following 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  the  ptir- 
poses  of  this  section.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
shall  Include  the  specific  criteria  to  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  In  making  the  determina- 
tions required  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
"(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  within 
the  Association  a  housing  trust  fund  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'fund')  which  shall 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  this 
section.  Whenever  the  Secretary  issues  a  di- 
rective under  subsection  (a)(1),  the  Asso- 
ciation shall  make  commitments  to  purchase 
and  purchase  mortgages  which  are  Insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  or  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  which  are  guar- 
anteed under  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  or  which  are  Insured  by  quali- 
fied private  Insurers  as  determined  by  the 
Association  or  the  outstanding  principal  bal- 
ances of  which  do  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  the  value  of  the  property  securing  the 
mortgages.  A  mortgage  may  be  purchased 
under  this  section  only  If — 

"(I)  such  mortgage  was  executed  to  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  of  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  mortgagor; 

"(2)  such  mortgage  Involves  the  acquisi- 
tion or  construction  of  a  residential  dwelling 
at  a  purchase  price  which  does  not  exceed 
$30,000  (or  such  greater  amotint,  but  not  to 
exceed  946,0(X>  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  need  f<M-  mortgage  credit  In  high  cost 
areas,  as  determined  by  him) ; 

"(3)  such  mortgage  Involves  an  Interest 
rate  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  reimburse 
tbe  fund  for  Its  expenses  under  this  section; 
and 

"(4)  no  points,  discounts,  or  similar 
charges  were  assessed  against  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  or  seller  in  connection  with  the 
mortgage. 

"(c)  The  Association  may  issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Its  obligations  in 
an  amoimt  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Association  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  this  section.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  issuance  of  such  obligations 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund.  Each  such 
obligation  shall  mature  at  such  time  and  be 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Association 
in  such  manner  as  may  Yye  determined  by 
the  Association,  and  shaU  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  yield  on  outsUndlng  long-term 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
M  of  the  Ust  day  of  the  month  preceding 
the  Issuance  of  the  obligation  of  the  As- 
sociation. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Association  issued  under 
this  section,  and  for  such  purposes  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Treasury  U  authorized  to  use 
u  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or 
hereafter  In  force,  and  tlie  purposes  tM 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or  here- 
after in  force,  are  extended  to  Include  any 
purchase  of  the  Association's  obligations 
hereunder. 

"(d)  The  Association  shall  not  commit 
more  than  tlO,000,000.000  in  any  single  fiscal 
year  to  purchase  mortgages  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  Not  less  than  50  nor  more  than  66  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of 


home  mortgages  purchased  under  this  sec- 
tion In  any  fiscal  year  shall  Involve  residences 
upon  which  construction  has  been  completed 
within  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  of 
purchase. 

"(f)  The  Association  is  authorized  to — 

"  ( 1 )  establish  and  charge  a  fee  for  making 
commitments  to  purchase  under  this  section; 

"(2)  purchase  mortgages  at  a  price  not 
greater  than  101  per  centum  of  the  unpaid 
principal  at  the  time  ot  ptirebaae,  with  ad- 
Jiistments  for  Interest  and  any  comparable 
Items; 

"(3)  contract  with  mortgagees  or  other 
persons  to  service  mortgagee  purchased  un- 
der this  section; 

"(4)  sell  such  mortgages  at  any  time  at  a 
price  not  leas  than  the  unpaid  principal  at 
the  time  of  sale; 

"(5)  deposit  the  proceeds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  such  mortgages  Into  the  fund;  and 

"(6)  Invest  any  excess  amounts  in  the 
fund  In  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

"(g)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
tlie  fund  shall  not  be  Included  in  the  totals 
of  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  annual 
expenditure  and  net  lending  (budget  out- 
lays) limitations  Imposed  on  the  budget  of 
tbe  United  States  Qovemment. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  16  of  each 
year  a  report  on  his  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion during  the  preceding  year  and  on  any 
activities  he  anticipates  during  the  year  in 
which  the  report  Is  made." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that,  because  of  the 
time  limitation,  and  since  we  are  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  sponsors,  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  be  recognized  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  a  resoluticm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 


SENATE  CONCURENT  RESOLUTION 
118— TO  ESTABLISH  A  CEILING  ON 
FISCAL  YEAR  1976  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
a  concurrent  resolution  that  was  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  last  night  and  is  available 
to  all  Senators. 

My  ofiSce  has  also  talked  with,  and  I 
have  personally  talked  with,  certain  in- 
terested Senators  involved  In  the  Ap- 
propriations, Budget,  and  Government 
Operations  Committees. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  Its  immediate  CCTasideration. 

1*6  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current rewdutlon  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  propoaed  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  further  reading  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  may  be  dim>ensed  with. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Bfay  I  inQuire  what  the 
unanimous-consent  request  was? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  with  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. Is  tiiere  objection? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  resolution  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  proposed 
concurroit  resolution,  as  follows: 
8.  Con.  Bis.  118 


Whereas  the  President  In  his  address  to 
the  Joint  Session  of  Congress  on  October  8, 
1974  requested  Congress  to  establish  a  tar- 
get for  budgeted  outlays  during  tbe  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1974  of  $300,000,000,- 
000;  and 

Whereas  tbe  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Oontrol  Act  of  1974  (PX.  93-344)  provides 
for  the  submission  of  proposed  budget  au- 
thority rescissions  and  deferrals  by  the 
President  for  consideration  by  the  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  continuing  In- 
flation to  be  a  most  vu-gent  national  prob- 
lem requiring  concerted  action  by  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  government: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) 

That  the  appropriate  level  for  budgeted 
outlays  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1974  should  not  exceed  $300,000,000,000; 
and 

That  the  President  Is  requested  to  submit 
to  Congjeas,  within  30  days  of  adoption  of 
this  Besolutton  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  propoeed  rescissions 
and  deferrals  In  budget  authority  necessary 
to  achieve  this  level  of  outlays. 

Ml.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  the  resolution  I  ap- 
prove. I  think  the  figure  is  too  high.  I 
think  the  Senate  has  already  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  a  $295  billion  total 
expenditure  figure  for  this  year.  I  do  not 
object  to  it  being  brought  up,  but  I  think 
it  should  be  $295  billion  rather  than  $300 
think  the  Senate  has  already  gone  on 
record  for  $295  billion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
thoroughly  concurs.  I  voted  for  the  $295 
billion  limit  every  time.  We  have  sent  it 
three  times  to  the  House.  We  know  it  will 
not  be  acted  upon  by  the  House.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  President's  re- 
quest that  he  be  enabled  to  act  during 
our  recess. 

There  will  be  rescissions  in  the  $305 
billion  budget  that  we  have  before  us. 
This  gives  us  30  days.  Certainly,  I  concur 
with  the  $295  billion  figure. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  want  to 
give  the  President  the  power  to  act,  but 
I  object  to  the  $300  billion  figure. 
I  think  at  an  appropriate  time  an 
amendment  may  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. The  way  this  has  developed  will  take 
up  too  much  time.  I  think  we  better  go 
back  on  the  housing  bill.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  resolution  will  go  over  un- 
der the  rule. 

Mr.  PERCY.  With  due  respect  to  the 
majority  leader,  I  feel  in  principle  the 
Senator  frwn  Virginia  would  conctur. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  objection  to  the  ccxisideratlon 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  of  US  voted  for 
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300  billion.  The 
has  been  very 
295  bilUon.  It 
Senator  from 
less  than  $295 


the  $295  billion.  We  votid  four  times,  but 
once  for  $298  billion,  I  t^Uevc.  But  if  this 
is  going  to  become  a  (^tnnybrook.  if  we 
are  going  to  offer  amendments  to  it,  It 
will  have  to  await  its  (f)urse.  What  the 
Senate  has  already  dcfie  will  have  to 
stand  as  our  position.     I 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRJ0,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  objecticii  whatsoever  for 
the  resolution  to  be  brought  up.  I  do  not 
want  to  waive  my  right  to  say  I  think  it 
should  be  $295  billion,  however. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  We  have  already  set 
it  three  times. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRP,  JR.  I  have  not 
said  it  by  an  amendment  yet. 

Mr.  PERCY.  TTie  wooing  of  the  res- 
olution is  such  that  the|President  is  re- 
quested to  resubmit  the  t|udget  in  30  days 
In  a  figure  not  to  exceed 
expression  of  the  Sena 
clear  that  it  should  be 
would  be  the  hope  of 
Illinois  the  figiu-e  would 
billion.  But  we  have  to  td^e  into  account 
the  fact  that  three  and  Ei  half  months 
have  already  passed,  that  here  are  many 
commitments  that  are  (  own  the  road 
that  cannot  be  made,  t]  at  could  have 
been  done  if  action  had  >een  taken  3Va 
months  ago. 

Prom  a  practical  sense  this  seems  to 
be  the  best  way  for  us  to  n  ally  get  under- 
way and  have  it  adopte< ,  hopefully  by 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  have  no 
objection  to  calling  It  up. 

The  PRESIDDIG  OFF]  CER.  Ttie  res- 
olution has  been  objectea  to.  The  Chair 
1 1  has  ordered  it  to  go  overfunder  the  rule. 

(  That  is  the  parliament 

I  •  present. 

The  Senator  from 
Mr.  PERCY.  Would  t 
majority  leader  qualify 
now  objection?  As  I  un( 
is  no  objection.  j 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPjpER.  The  Chair 
will  state  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  Chair  has  alreiidy  ruled.  There 
was  objection.  The  Chiir  has  already 
ruled  that  the  resolution  will  go  over 
under  the  rule.  That  is  file  present  par- 
liamentary status. 
The  Senate  will  resuiie  consideration 

of  S.  3979.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  president,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qiiorum  with  the 
time  not  taken  from  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the  cleilc 
will  call  the  roU.  i 

The  assistant  leglsla^ve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.       | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  |»resldent,  I  ask 

unanimous   consent   tha%  the   order   for 
tne  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTtCER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  yielding  t|ie  floor  to  me 
temporarily,  while  he  refained  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRtt  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.         i 


situation  at 


dlstingriished 

fhether  there  is 

tand  it.  there 


HOME  PURCHASE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (S.  3979)  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  reasonably 
priced  mortgage  credit  for  home  pur- 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  this  bill,  S.  3979,  has  been 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  Is  an  emergency  bill  to  provide  badly 
needed  mortgage  credit  to  help  provide 
relief  to  a  section  of  our  economy  that  is 
seriously  hurt  by  the  Government's  tight 
money  policy  and  resulting  high  interest 
rates.  The  home  building  industry  Is  suf- 
fering severely  from  a  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  restrict  credit  and  increase 
its  cost  to  slow  down  the  economy  in  Its 
fight  against  rampant  inflation.  Hous- 
ing, which  is  completely  dependent  on 
the  availability  of  reasonably  priced 
mortgage  credit  Is  hardest  hit  by  the 
Government's  antl-lnflatlonary  policy. 
Housing  starts  are  down  to  one  of  Its 
lowest  points  in  recent  years.  The  Au- 
gust start  level  dropped  to  an  annua] 
rate  of  1.1  million,  which  Is  the  lowest 
monthly  level  since  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  interject  at  this 
point  that  we  should  be  building  houses 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  2.6  million  a  year. 
In  other  words,  we  are  doing  less  than 
one-half  of  what  we  should  be  doing. 

This  compares  with  the  goal  of  2.6 
million  units  a  year  which  our  Nation 
barely  reached  in  1972.  Our  production 
has  dropped  practically  every  month 
since  then  until  now  it  is  at  depression 
levels. 

The  purpose  (rf  the  bill  before  us  is  to 
help  supply  mortgage  credit  through 
Government  resources  to  this  badly  de- 
pressed industry.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  a  simple  device  of  amending 
the  charter  act  of  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Associatlwi  to  permit 
the  Association  to  purchase  convention- 
ally financed  mortgages.  Existing  law 
limits  purchases  of  the  Association  to 
Government-assisted  mortgage— FHA, 
VA,  and  Farmers  Home  mortgages.  Such 
mortgages  are  being  purchased  now,  but 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  increase  mort- 
gage credit  availability.  Conventiwial 
mortgages  represent  about  80  percent  of 
the  market;  and  if  any  real  spur  is  to 
be  given  to  the  mortgage  market,  such 
mortgages  should  be  included  in  the 
GNMA  mortgage  purchase  program. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  committee 
first  cotuiderMl  the  bill.  S.  9d78.  there 

was  majority  support  for  the  geaeral 
purposes  of  the  bill  to  provide  Federal 
support    for    conventional    mortgages. 

There  was  some  dlsagreemeat.  however, 
on  the  methods  and  the  universe  of 
mortgages  to  be  purchased.  Ilie  conunit- 
tee  agreed  to  report  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced with  the  understanding  that  sub- 
sequent changes  agreed  to  between  the 
administration  and  the  members  of  our 
committee  would  be  taken  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Introducing  a  substitute  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  is  available,  and 


I  believe  before  any  further  explanatten 
is  given  of  the  bill,  the  substitute  should 
be  Introduced  and  explained. 

I  understand  Senator  Cranston  Is  pre- 
pared at  this  time  to  submit  such  aa 
amoidment  for  himself  and  Senator 
Brooke. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  to  which 
the  President  made  explicit  reference  the 
other  day,  and  he  expressed  the  desliv 
to  have  It  enacted  before  the  recen 
begins. 

This  bill  was  authored  by  Senator 
Cranston  and  Senator  Brooks,  and  I  am 
asking  Senator  Cranston  to  manage  the 
bill  and  to  submit  and  handle  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOV/ER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  bill  will  be  enacted  In 
the  form  that  is  endorsed  by  the  mana- 
agers  of  the  bill.  I  might  note  that  Sena- 
tor Brooke  will  manage  the  bill  for  oar 
side.  It  is  something  that  has  been 
worked  out  carefully  and  generally 
agreed  cm  by  the  administration  and  by 
the  authors  of  the  bill,  and  I  think  it 
meets  the  needs  that  currently  exist  in 
the  housing  Industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  managers  in  this  nurt- 
ter,  because  the  amendment  in  the  t<xm 
of  a  substitute,  offered  by  Senator 
Brookz  and  Senator  Cranston  has  been 
arrived  at  after  a  very  difficult  process. 
I,  for  (me.  will  oppose  any  amendmenti 
that  are  not  endorsed  by  the  managen 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  who  had  a  great  hand  In 
formulating  this  bill. 

It  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  that, 
actually,  we  approved  the  bill  a  week  or 
more  before  we  reported  it  to  the  Senate, 
because  we  had  been  told  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
that  the  President  was  going  to  an- 
notmce  a  program. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  tried  to  make 
the  bill  very  much  in  accord  with  the 
program  that  he  has  recommended. 
Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct. 
I  might  add,  as  a  further  note,  that 
if  we  really  want  to  expedite  this  mees- 
ure.  we  should  follow  the  leadership  of 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  so  that  it  can 
be  acted  on  quickly  in  the  House,  under 
essentially  the  same  arrangement,  and 
we  will  have  a  bill  sent  to  the  President 
before  we  leave  here  for  the  recess. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  fully  agree,  and  I 

e«rt&inly  will  do  what  I  can  to  that  end. 

»ir.  President,  I  yield  tlie  floor  to  tbe 
Senator  from  California. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  caQ 
up  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
miyself  and  Senator  Brooke. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  the  committee  amendments 
will  have  to  be  disposed  of  before  the 
amendment  from  the  floor  will  be  in 
order. 
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The  clerk  will  state  the  first  conunlt- 
tee  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  in  line  U.  after  "amended", 
strike  out  "by  redesignating  sections  807 
through  312,  and  any  cross  references 
thereto,  as  sections  307  through  312.  and 
any  cross  references  thereto,  as  sections 
308  through  313,  respecUvely,  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  306  a  new  section 
307"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  straighten  out  the  par- 
liamentary situation  first. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Before  there  Is  any 
action  on  any  amendments,  I  want  the 
Senator  to  yield;  that  is  alL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  wish  to  bring  up 
the  substitute  amendmoit.  to  get  it  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  Presidwit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  «i  bloc  and  that  the  text  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  the  re- 
sulting text  will  be  considered  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  Cranston-Brooke  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideratiOD. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,    it    Is    so    ordered,    and    the 
amendment    will    be    printed    In    the 
Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
strike  out  aU  after  tbe  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  tliereof  the  following: 
short  mLX 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act 
of  1974". 

riKDINOS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congreae  Hnds  and  declaree 
that— 

(1)  to  many  parts  of  the  Nation,  residen- 
tial mortgage  credit  Is  or  U  likely  soon  to  be- 
ootne  prohibltlTely  expensive  or  unavailable 
at  any  price; 

(2)  the  unavailability  ot  mortgage  credit 
severely  re«trlct8  housing  production,  causes 

ttvosnip  lor  ttu»e  wno  wisb  to  purcbue  or 

»eU    new    ajod    exlstlxig    bousing,     and    delays 

the  achievement  of  the  national  goal  of  a 
decent  home  for  every  American  family;  and 

(3)  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  an 
alternate  source  of  residential  mortgage 
credit  on  an  emergency  basis. 

nnruK  AtJTHOHmr 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  in  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"nrratiM  ATrrRoairr  to  ruacHASK  cxaTAXN 

MOKTIUOBS 

"Sec.  818.  (a)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary 
finds  Inflationary  conditions  and  related  gov- 
wnmantal  actlcoia  are  having  a  Mverty  dis- 
proportionate effect  on  the  housing  todus- 


try  and  the  resulting  reduction  In  the  vol- 
lune  of  home  construction  or  acquisition 
threatens  seriously  to  affect  the  economy 
and  to  delay  the  orderly  achievement  of  the 
national  housing  goals  contained  in  title  XVI 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1068,  the  Secretary  shaU  direct  the  As- 
sociation to  begto  making  oommltments  to 
purchase  and  to  purchase  mortgages  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  direct  the  As- 
sociation to  terminate  Its  activities  under 
this  section  whenever  he  determines  that  the 
conditions  which  gave  rise  to  his  determina- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  are  no  longer 
present. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  Issues  a  di- 
rective under  subsection  (a)  (1),  the  Associ- 
ation shaU  make  commitments  to  purchase 
and  purchase,  and  may  service,  sell  (with  or 
without  recourse) ,  or  otherwise  deal  In,  mort- 
gages (1)  which  cover  more  than  four -fam- 
ily residences  (Including  cooperatives  and 
condominiums  and  the  todlvldual  units 
thereto)  and  which  are  Insured  under  the 
National  Hovislng  Act  and  chapter  37  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code,  <»•  (2)  which 
cover  one-  to  four-family  residences  and 
which  are  insiu«d  by  qualified  private  to- 
surers  as  determtoed  by  the  Association  or 
the  outstandtog  principal  balances  of  Wiilch 
do  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  value  of 
the  property  securtog  the  mortgages.  A  mort- 
gage may  be  purchased  under  this  section 
only  if — 

"(A)  si«5h  mortgage  was  executed  to  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  of  a  one-  to  four- 
family  residence  which  wlU  be  the  prtoclpal 
residence  of  the  mortgagor  or  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  a  more  than  four-family  resi- 
dence and  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  tosured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act; 

"(B)  such  mortgage  tovolves  an  original 
prtoclpal  obligation  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
which  could  be  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302(b)  (1)  of  the  Act.  except  that,  not- 
withstanding any  amount  ^x^lch  may  other- 
wise be  prescribed  pursuant  to  such  section 
302(b)(1),  the  Secretary  with  to  sixty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  section  313  shall  pre- 
scribe maximum  amounts  for  puiposee  ol 
this  section  which  dlstlngiUsh  between  cost 
levels  to  different  areas; 

"(C)  such  mortgage  involves  an  toterest 
rate  or  yield  not  to  excess  of  that  which  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  taking  into  account 
the  cost  of  funds  and  admtoistratlve  costs 
under  this  section,  the  lmp<xtance  of  maktog 
mortgage  credit  avaUable  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  current  conditions  in  the  mortgage 
market. 

"(c)  The  Association  may  issue  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Its  obligations  to  an 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  Association  to  ccu-rv 
out  Its  functions  under  this  section.  Each 
such  obligation  shall  mating  at  such  time 
and  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  such  manner  as  may  be  deter- 
mtoed by  the  Association,  and  shall  bear  to- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  tato  consideration 
the   current   average   yield   on   outstandtog 

marketable  obligations  of  the  United  states 
or  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
precedtog  the  Issuance  of  the  obligation  of 

the  Association.  ITie  Secretary  of  the  Tfeas- 

Mxy  Is  authorleed  and  directed  to  purchase 
any  obligations  of  the  Association  iuued 
under  this  section,  and  for  such  purposes  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securitiea  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  here- 
IMberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  heretoafter  In 
after  In  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  the  Second 
foroe,  are  extended  to  include  any  purchase 
of  the  Aasoclatkm's  obligatlbns  hereunder, 
"(d)  (1)  Tbe  Aaaodatioci  la  authorized  to 
guarantee  securities  baaed  on  pools  or  trusts 


of  the  mortgages  purchased  by  the  Associa- 
tion under  this  section  as  provided  to  section 
306(g)  of  this  Act  with  req>ect  to  federaUy 
Insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages  and  to  act 
as  issuer  of  such  guaranteed  securities.  The 
Association  shall  possess  with  respect  to  se- 
curities under  this  section  all  the  powers  It 
possesses  with  respect  to  securities  guaran- 
teed under  such  section  306(g).  and  the 
provisions  of  such  section  shaU  aptily  to  guar- 
antees under  th*s  section,  except  that  such 
section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the 
Secretary  from  guaranteetog  payment  of  only 
a  part  of  the  prtoclpal  and  toterest  on  securi- 
ties Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  Association  may  offer  and  sell 
any  securities  guaranteed  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  the  Federal  Ptoanclng  Bank,  and  such 
Bank  Is  authorized  to  purchase  any  securities 
so  offered.  The  Association  may  also  offer 
and  sell  any  securities  guaranteed  under 
this  subsection  to  any  Federal  Reserve  bank. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  securities 
when  Issued  by  the  Association  shall  be 
treated  to  the  accounts  to  the  same  manner 
as  If  such  proceeds  were  from  the  sale  of  the 
imderlytog  mortgages. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  make  available  a 
portion  of  his  authority  under  this  section 
to  purchase  mortgages  covering  housing 
which  has  been  constructed  more  than  twelve 
months  prior  to  enactment  of  this  section  In 
areas  where  he  determtoes  that  there  is  a 
serious  shortage  of  mortgage  credit  to  pur- 
chase such  houstog. 
"(f)  The  Association  is  authorized  to — 
"(1)  seU  mortgages  piuxhased  under  this 
section  of  prices  which  it  determtoes  will 
help  promote  the  objective  of  assuring  that 
operations  under  this  section  are,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  fully  aelf-suppcotlng; 

"(2)  pay  for  services  perfcwTned  In  carry- 
tog  out  Its  functions  under  this  sectlcm 
without  regard  to  any  limitation  on  admto- 
istratlve expenses  heretofore  enacted. 

"(g)  The  total  amount  of  purchases  and 
commitments  authorized  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $7,750,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  becomes  effective  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  shall  remato  to  effect 
for  a  period  of  one  year  following  such  date 
of  enactment,  except  that  it  shall  remain  to 
effect  after  the  expiration  of  such  period  to 
the  extent  necessary  (1)  to  honor  c<munlt- 
ments  to  purchase  mortgages  Issued  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  period,  and  (2)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  liquidation  of  assets  and  dis- 
charge of  liabUltles  acquh-ed  or  tocurred  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

AMENDIOENTS   TO   OTHXX   LAWS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  as  f  oUows : 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  bef(x« 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
":  and  for  the  purpose  of  financtog  the  pres- 
ervation of  historic  structures,  and,  as  used 
to  this  section,  the  term  "historic  structures" 
means  residential  structures  wnicb  We  rCglS' 

tered    In    the    NTatlonal     Register    ot    Slstorlc 

Places  or  which  are  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conform  to  National  Reg- 
ister criteria;   and  the  term  •preservation' 

means  restoration  or  rehab Ultatlon  under- 
taken for  such  purposes  as  are  approved  by 
the  Secretary  in  regulations  issued  by  bim, 
after  consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior". 

(2)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnf 
new  paragraph: 

"A  loan  financing  the  preservation  of  t 
historic  structure  shall — 

"(1)  Involve  an  amount  not  exceeding  »16,- 
000  per  famUy  unit;  and 

"(2)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  fifteen 
years  and  thirty-two  days.". 
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(b)  Section  203  of  tb(|  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tbe  following: 

"(n)(I)  The  Secretar;  Is  authorized  to 
Insure  under  this  section  i|ny  mortgage  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  isubsectlon  (b)  of 
this  section,  except  as  mc^lfled  by  this  sub- 
section. To  be  eligible,  ^e  mortgage  shall 
Involve  a  dwelling  unltf  In  a  cooperative 
housing  project  which  Is  opvered  by  a  blanket 
mortgage  Insured  undw  this  Act.  The 
mortgage  amount  as  determined  under  the 
other  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  portion  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
blanket  mortgage  covering  the  project  which 
Is  attributable  (as  of  th»  date  tbe  mortgage 
Is  accepted  for  Insurance)!  to  such  unit. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  The  terms  'hodie  mortgage'  and 
'mortgage'  Include  a  flrstnien  given  (In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  at  the  State  where 
the  property  is  located  aiid  accompanied  by 
such  security  and  other  undertakings  as  may 
be  required  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary) to  secure  a  loan  made  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  stock  or  memlershlp  In  a  non- 
profit cooperative  ownersUp  housing  cor- 
poration the  permanent  c  «upancy  of  the 
dwelling  units  of  which  is  r  strlcted  to  mem- 
bers of  such  corporation,  w  ere  the  purchase 
of  such  stock  or  membersh  }  will  entitle  the 
purchaser  to  the  permanc  it  occupancy  of 
one  of  such  units. 

"(B)  The  terms  'appral  ed  value  of  tbe 
property',  'value  of  the  proi  lerty'.  and  'value' 
Include  the  appraised  val  le  of  a  dwelling 
unit  In  a  cooperative  houa  ag  project  of  the 
type  described  in  subparq  ^aph  (A)  where 
the  purchase  of  the  stock  c  '  membership  in- 
volved wUl  entitle  the  puri  haaer  to  the  per- 
manent occupancy  of  thi  t  unit;  and  the 
term  'prt^)erty'  includes  ai  dwelling  unit  in 
such  a  coopertaive  project.- 

"(C)  The  term  'mortgagi  r'  includes  a  per- 
son or  persons  giving  a  ;  Irst  lien  (of  the 
type  described  In  subparagraph  (A))  to  se- 
cure a  loan  to  finance  thepurchase  of  stock 
or  membership  in  a  cooperative  housing  cor- 
poration." J 

(c)  Section  10(b)  of  ^e  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  VAC.  1430(b)),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  srlklng  the  dollar 
figure  "»40.000"  and  insertlig  In  lieu  thereof 
"$55,000  (except  that  witl^respect  to  dwell- 
ings In  Alaska.  Guam,  and!  Hawaii  the  fore- 
going llmlUtion  may,  by  regulation  of  the 
Board,  be  Increased  but  nA  to  exceed  60  per 
centum) ".  J 

(d)  Section  6(c)  of  tie  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  ijs C.  1464(c)).  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  a|lding  In  the  nine- 
teenth paragraoh  thereofs  after  the  phrase 
"section  401(d)"  the  following  phrase:  "or 
section  408(a)". 

(e)  Section  5  of  Pub 
amended  to  read:  "The  O 
to  the  President,  and  th: 
Congress,  on  a  quarterly 
than  thirty  days  after  the 
endar  quarter,  concerning 
Ings.  and  recommendatloi 
the  containment  of  inflatl 
tenance  of  a  vigorous  and 
time  economy  ". 


Law    93-387    Is 
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close  of  each  cal- 

activitles,  flnd- 

wlth  respect  to 

In  and  the  maln- 

prosperous  peace- 

The     PRESIDINO     dwFlCER.     Who 
yields  time  on  the  Cransfcn  amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  fresldent.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  m*r  reqtilre. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFBjtCER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Ser 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr. 
lieve  everyone  recog 
problems   facing   our 
construction  Industry, 
of  the  most  frequently 


litors  will  please 


esldent,  I  be- 

the  economic 

tion'8  housing 

has  been  one 

ussed  subjects 


in  Congress  as  well  as  ii  tbe  many  eco 


nomlc  summits  that  have  been  held  at 
the  request  of  President  Ford.  New  hous- 
ing starts  are  at  their  lowest  level  in  4 
years,  the  Ausust-rSeptember  figures — 
down  from  1.3  in  July  to  1.1  million,  a 
300,000  drop,  and  builders  permits  are 
down  to  900,000. 

The  unemplojmient  rate  among  con- 
struction workers  is  13  percent  compared 
to  5.4  percent  in  the  Nation.  The  ripple 
effect  of  the  housing  Industry's  recession 
Is  beginning  to  be  felt  In  ever-widening 
circles  of  industries  supplying  products 
for  homebullding. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  each  dol- 
lar of  Government  assistance  for  hous- 
ing triggers  private  investment  of  be- 
tween $15  and  $20  for  construction  and 
land  Improvement.  This  total  Investment 
creates  a  demand  for  housing  related 
goods  and  services.  Jobs  are  generated 
and  with  them  Income  tax  revenues.  Real 
estate  taxes  are  also  generated  from  new 
housing  that  is  sold. 

With  a  view  toward  providing  a  form 
of  permsment  relief  in  periods  of  high 
Interest  rates  to  the  home  mortgage 
credit  and  housing  Industries,  Senator 
Brookz  and  I  both  offered  bills  (S.  3436 
and  S.  3456)  to  provide  below  market 
rate  mortgage  loans  through  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Hearings  were  held  on  both  bills 
on  August  6  and  7,  and  after  studying 
the  testimony,  we  Introduced  a  bill,  S. 
3979.  the  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act 
of  1974.  which  combined  the  best  fea- 
tures of  both  our  bills.  This  bill  was 
ordered  reported  from  the  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
on  September  24,  1974,  and  filing  delayed 
until  October  2,  1974  at  the  request  of 
the  administration  so  that  consideration 
could  be  given  by  the  committee  to  the 
administration's  draft  legislative  pro- 
posal on  housing.  We  have  given  con- 
sideration to  that  proposal  and  reached 
agreement  on  some  of  the  differences. 

Today,  I  call  up  the  Cranston-Brot*e 
substitute  amendment  to  S.  3979,  which 
reflects  long  hours  of  arduous  work  and 
conciliation  on  both  parties  part  and 
hopefullv  reflects  a  good  resolution  of 
many  of  the  differences  in  S.  3979  and 
the  administration's  draft  proposal. 

We  have  reached  agreement  .is  to 
how  to  provide  emergency  short  term 
relief  to  the  mortgage  credit  Industry 
that  has  suffered  the  most  from  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  high  interest 
rates  and  restrictive  monetarv  iMjlicy. 

The  following  issues  reflect  areas 
where  we  have  reached  agreement-  In- 
terest rates  under  this  amendment  pre 
to  be  set  by  the  Secret^^ry  ba<!ed  uoon 
market  demand  for  money  taking  into 
consideration  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Oovemment  plus  expenses.  However  it 
is  the  feeling  of  the  parties  involved  that 
in  no  case  should  Interest  rates  exceed 
9«/2  percent.  The  Secretary  has  assured 
me  that  he  is  also  disposed  to  this  view 
and  will  make  every  effort  to  keep  the 
rates  as  low  as  possible  and  will  avoid 
subsidies  to  lessen  the  possible  infla- 
tionary impact  of  this  legislation. 

S.  3979.  as  reported,  provided  for  75 
percent  of  the  funds  to  be  expended  for 
new  homes  that  had  been  built  within 
the  last  12  months  preceding  the  enact- 


ment of  this  bill  and  25  percent  to  be 
spent  for  the  acquisition  of  old  houses. 
The  committee  felt  that  in  certain  ateaa 
that  persons  could  not  purchase  new 
homes  unless  there  was  money  avail- 
able for  them  to  sell  their  old  homes, 
that  inventories  would  move  out  mora 
rapidly  if  such  funds  were  provided.  The 
realtors  worked  out  language  with  the 
administration  on  this  issue  and  Sena- 
tor Brookk  and  I  have  Eu:cepted  the  com- 
promise langUEige.  The  language  reads: 

Tbe  Secretary  may  make  available  a  por- 
tion of  bl8  authority  under  this  section  to 
purchase  mortgages  covering  housing  which 
has  been  constructed  more  than  12  months 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section  In 
areas  where  he  determines  that  there  la  a 
serious  shortage  of  mortgage  credit  to  pur- 
chase such  housing. 

The  Secretary  has  assured  Senator 
Brooke  and  I  that  when  a  case  is  made 
to  him  by  realtors  of  severe  shortages  in 
their  specific  areas  for  the  acquisition  ol 
old  homes,  that  he  shall  make  a  portion 
of  these  funds  available  to  those  areas. 

S.  3979  provided  for  a  purchase  price 
limitation  of  $30,000  and  up  to  $45,000 
in  high  cost  areas  and  that  mortplge 
amounts  would  remain  as  they  are  pres- 
ently set  In  the  law  at  $30,000  up  to  $3$,- 
000.  The  secretary  of  HUD  indicated  that 
it  would  be  burdensome  to  set  regional 
prices  and  introduce  a  new  qualificatiai 
feature  into  the  FHA  process  and  that 
this  would  possibly  slow  down  tbe 
Ibimching  of  the  Immediate  program  goal 
of  pumping  $3  billion  into  the  mortgage 
market  as  fast  as  possible.  The  first  :-< 
billion  is  expected  to  move  100,000  units. 
We  agreed  to  drop  the  purchase  price 
requirement  because  there  is  a  high  cor- 
relation between  purchase  price  and 
mortgage  amoimt  for  the  first  60  days 
after  enactment  of  the  legislative  mort- 
gage amount  covered  shall  not  exceed 
$38,000.  However  in  60  days  HUD  is  to 
promulgate  and  proceed  to  operate  ua- 
der  rules  prescribing  how  to  reasonably 
allocate  mortgages  from  $30,000  up  to 
$38,000  based  upon  the  average  cost  of 
homes  In  a  psuidcular  area. 

The  above  issues  reflect  major  areu 
where  we  have  reached  agreement.  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  administra- 
tion and  rush  through  a  temporary, 
emergency  measure  shot  in  the  arm  to 
the  home-building  and  construction  in- 
dustry. Senator  Brooke  and  I  have  moved 
considerably  far  from  my  originial  pro- 
posal of  low  cost  money  with  an  intovst 
subsidy — because  the  administration  has 
indicated  that  such  a  proposal  would 
certainly  be  vetoed.  Realizing  that  all 
segments  of  the  industry  may  not  be 
reached  or  helped  by  this  measure,  we 
have  tried  to  work  out  the  best  possible 
compromise. 

This  bill  will  provide  for  conventional 
1-4  single  family  mortgage  and  FHA 
multlfamily  condominiums  and  cooper- 
atives. Presently  there  is  7%  money 
avalHble  for  FHA-VA  mortgages  imder 
the  GNMA  tandem  plan,  and  when  that 
is  used  up  there  will  be  $3.3  billion  dol' 
lars  available  at  8  percent,  for  FHA-VA 
insured  mortgages.  Reasonably  priced 
money  is  available  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families  at  a  subsidized  rate  to 
provide  housing.  The  QNMA  tandem  plan 
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services  about  15  percent  of  the  mort- 
gage market.  The  substitute  amendment 
can  be  described  as  a  conventional  tan- 
dem plan.  It  will  attempt  to  reach  the 
other  85  percent  of  the  mortgage  market 
that  has  come  to  a  stamdstill  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  mortgage  credit. 

A  key  feature  of  this  bill  is  that  the 
disposition  of  the  mortgages  by  GNMA 
to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  will  re- 
sult In  no  new  budgetary  outlays  and 
will  have  very  little  budget  Impact.  The 
proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
QNMA  to  issue  mortgage-backed  secu- 
rities. These  securities  would  be  sold  to 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  Since  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank's  cost  of  money 
is  presently  at  8Vi  percent,  the  receipt 
from  the  sale  of  the  securities  should 
more  than  offset  the  cost  of  purchase. 
When  interest  rates  fall  to,  say,  9V^  per- 
cent in  the  market.  GNMA  can  then  re- 
caD  the  securities  and  simultaneously 
sell  the  mortgages,  refunding  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
Under  section  lie  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  Act  proceeds  and  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  bank  are  ex- 
empt from  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  Federal  Financing  Bank 
testified  before  the  Banking  CMnmittee 
that  it  would  purchase  all  such  mort- 
gages offered  to  them  by  GNMA. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  not  quite  fin- 
ished yet. 

Ttie  President  has  asked  for  passage  of 
a  measure  by  the  Senate  this  week  before 
tbe  Congress  goes  into  recess.  The  Sen- 
ate is  in  agreement  with  the  adminis- 
tration that  swift  action  is  required  to 
coimter  the  devastating  rlpi^e  effects  of 
tbe  depression  in  the  housing  industry. 
We  have  for  the  past  2  months  been 
moving  toward  this  goal. 

Now  we  have  an  opportimity  to  show 
that  the  Senate  can  act  responsibly  and 
swiftly,  very,  very  swiftly,  when  neces- 
sary suid  when  a  wise  course  has  been 
figured  out. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  explain  section  4  of  the  substi- 
tute amendment. 

Section  4  amendments  are  noncontro- 
versial  provisions  Inadvertently  over- 
looked in  the  course  of  preparing  the 
conference  report  on  S.  3066.  the  Housing 
and  Commimity  Development  Act  of 
1974— now  Public  Law  93-383. 

Section  4(a)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  make  home  improve- 
ment loans  to  finance  the  preservation 
of  historic  structures.  The  terms  of  the 
loan  are  $15,000  maximiun  per  imlt  and 
a  maturity  not  exceeding  15  years  and 
32  days. 

Section  4<b)  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  insure  under  section 
203  of  the  National  Housing  Act  the 
amount  needed  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  a  unit  in  a  cooperative,  less  the  por- 
tion of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  mort- 
gage attributable  to  the  unit  as  of  the 
date  the  mortgage  is  accepted  for 
Insurance. 

Section  4<c)  would  make  a  conforming 
change  in  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  to  an  amendment  in  S.  3068 — ^Pub- 
lic Law  93-383— involving  the  Home 
Owners  Loan  Act  with  respect  to  the 


maximum  loan  amount  for  eligible  mort- 
gages. Such  maximum  was  raised  to 
$55,000  by  Public  Law  93-383.  This 
amendment  would  make  a  conforming 
change  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act. 

Section  4(d)  is  a  technical  amendment 
giving  Federal  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations the  corporate  power  to  act  as 
trustees  for  the  new  individual  retire- 
ment accounts — IRA's — which  have  been 
authorized  by  2002  of  the  Pension  Re- 
form Act  of  1974— Public  Law  93-406. 
The  act  adds  a  new  section  408  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  provides  in 
subsection  (a)  that  the  accounts  may  be 
held  in  trust  by  a  "bank  as  defined  in 
sec.  401(d)(1)."  Section  401(d)(1)  al- 
ready defines  a  bank  to  include  a  savings 
and  loan  association.  The  Pension  Re- 
form Act,  therefore,  contemplates  that 
savings  and  loan  associations  shall  act 
as  trustees  for  individual  retirement 
accounts. 

Section  4(e)  would  reqtiire  the  Coim- 
cil  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  to  report 
to  the  President  on  a  quarterly  basis  its 
activities,  findings,  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  containment  of 
inflation  and  maintenance  of  a  vigorous 
and  prosi>erous  peacetime  economy. 
This  would  be  an  amendment  to  Public 
Law  93-387. 

Section  4(e)  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment affects  Public  Law  93-387. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  S.  3919,  the  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  on  Wages 
and  Price  Stability,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  had  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress every  90  days  or  more  often  as  he 
deems  appropriate — but  at  least  every 
90  days— on  the  activities,  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability. 

At  that  time,  the  House-passed  bill 
contained  such  a  reporting  provision. 
The  bill  pending  in  the  Senate  contained 
no  specific  reporting  provision  but  speci- 
fied only  that  the  Council  should  report 
to  the  President  and  through  him  to  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time.  Based  upon 
the  assurances  of  the  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  that  our 
committee  would  accept  the  House  pro- 
vision in  conference,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  (Mr.  Randolph)  did  not 
offer  his  amendment. 

As  Senators  know,  this  measure, 
which  was  signed  into  law  on  August 
24,  1974,  did  not  go  to  conference.  The 
House  accepted  the  Senate-passed  bill 
with  no  specific  reporting  time. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  urged 
our  committee  to  remedy  this  deficiency 
in  the  Councfl  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility Act  by  amending  the  pending  hous- 
ing bill  with  a  provision  requiring  the 
Council  to  report  the  .dates  certain  on 
its  activities. 

This  amendment  in  section  4(e)  will 
require  that  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  report  to  the  President 
and  through  him  to  the  Congress  on  a 
quarterly  basis  and  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  close  of  each  calendar 
quarter.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  pending 
bill  is  an  appropriate  vehicle  to  make 


this  change  to  insure  that  the  Congreis 
receives  timely  reports  from  the  Council 
on  its  Eu:tivltles  in  the  vital  efforts  to 
stabilize  our  economy.  I  agree  with  tlie 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr,  Ran- 
dolph), that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  all  legislation  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress require  reports  in  a  timely  manner 
from  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  who  has  been  a  very  fine, 
wonderfully  effective  comrade  in  this  ef- 
fort. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  called  upon 
the  Congress  to  act  immediately  on  leg- 
islation to  provide  increased  mortgage 
credit  to  the  depressed  housing  sector  of 
the  economy.  The  bill  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  the  Home  Purchase  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974  (S.  3979),  responds 
to  the  President's  call  for  action. 

S.  3979  Is  a  consolidation  of  two  bills 
on  which  the  Banking  Committee  held 
hearings  in  August — S.  3436,  which  I  in- 
troduced on  May  2,  1974,  and  S.  3456, 
which  Senator  Cranston  introduced  on 
May  10.  The  substitute  amendment 
which  Senator  Cranston  has  offered  for 
himself  and  me  contains  several  modi- 
fications which  were  suggested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment after  the  committee  had  voted 
to  report  S.  3979. 

The  significant  changes  which  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  makes  in  S.  3979  as 
reported  are  these: 

First.  The  substitute  amendment  es- 
tablishes a  one-year  program  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  mortgages,  not  to 
exceed  $7.75  billion  at  any  one  time,  by 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation— GNMA.  S.  3979,  as  reported, 
would  have  provided  an  ongoing  author- 
ity to  purchase  up  to  $10  billion  in  mort- 
gages per  year  whenever  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  de- 
termined that  shortages  of  mortgage 
credit  were  substantially  reducing  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  homes  and  adverse- 
ly affecting  the  economy. 

Second.  The  sul>stitute  amendment 
does  not  cover  FHA  and  VA  home  mort- 
gages, which  are  covered  under  the  exist- 
ing QNMA  tandem  plan.  T^e  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  feels 
that  this  will  avoid  confusion  between 
the  two  programs  without  in  any  way 
prejudicing  the  buyers  of  FHA-insiu'ed  or 
VA-guaranteed  housing.  The  substitute 
amendment  does  cover  multlfamily 
structures,  including  condominiums 
and  cooperatives,  insured  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

Third.  The  substitute  amendment  de- 
letes the  language  in  S.  3979  which  puts 
activities  under  the  bill  outside  the 
budget.  However,  my  colleagues  should 
be  aware  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary 
expenditure  of  Federsd  funds.  Mortgage 
loans  made  imder  this  program  will  be 
repayable  with  interest.  It  is  expected 
that  the  program  will  cost  the  Govern- 
ment little,  if  anything,  and  it  could 
actually  operate  with  a  slight  surplus 
depending  upon  market  conditions. 
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I  want  to  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
Senator  Cranston  had  p  ovided  in  his  bill 
for  a  7-percent  intent  rate.  That 
would  be  a  rate  which  I 
to  support.  But,  as  a  ve^  practical  mat 
ter  in  these  days  of  in  lation,  we  both 
recogrilzed    that    a    7 

rate  would  necessitate      _, 

Government  subsidy,  ai  d  so  we  finally 
agreed  that  we  would  no  have  the  7-per- 
cent interest  rate.  We  l^ew  it  would  re- 
quire a  subsidy  on  the  |>art  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  |'e  felt  that  the 
taxpayers  just  couid  noMpay  such  a  sub- 
sidy at  this  time.  ] 

Fourth.  Under  the  su|»stltute  amend- 
ment, GNMA  is  given  guthorlty  to  sell 
mortgages  at  a  loss,  \«ilch  would  not 
have  been  possible  under  S.  3979,  as  re- 
ported. The  administrat^)n  asked  for  this 
authority  to  permit  fle|cibility  in  debt 
management.  However.  I  the  substitute 
amendment  does  provife  that  ONMA 
shall  sell  mortgages  purAased  under  the 
authority  conferred  by  a  3979  at  prices 
which  will  best  promote  Ihe  objective  of 
assuring  that  operationi  under  S.  3979 
are,  to  the  extent  feaJble,  fully  self- 
supporting.  1 

Fifth.  The  substitute  amendment  au- 
thorizes GNMA  to  guarantee  and  sell 
mortgage-backed  securi^es  and  provides 
that  the  Federal  Finaifcing  Bank  may 
purchase  such  securities! when  offered  by 
GNMA.  I 

Sixth.  The  substitute  Amendment,  un- 
like S.  3979,  as  reported,  does  not  pre- 
scribe a  specific  percenjbige  of  existing 
units  which  must  be  purchased  under  the 
program.  However,  the  inendment  does 
provide  that  the  Secrelary  may  make 
available  a  portion  of  hisfauthority  under 
S.  3979  to  purchase  moiftgages  covering 
existing  housing  in  areasiwhere  there  are 
serious  shortages  of  mc^tgage  credit  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  elflsting  housing. 
We  must  maintain  a  tiealthy  market 
for  existing  homes,  whic^  constitute  the 
vast  majority  of  all  the  fiomes  sold  each 
year.  The  availability  (A  financing  for 
these  houses  is  importani  to  all  prospec- 
tive buyers,  especially  ni)derate  income 
families  who  can  only  afford  to  buy  an 
existing  home.  It  is  aljfc)  Important  to 
assure  that  families  what  are  required  to 
move  from  one  city  to  knother  will  be 
able  to  sell  their  old  hontes  and  buy  new 
ones.  i 

The  point  is  made  by  |ome  that  exist- 
ing housing  should  be  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  S.  3979  because  the  existing 
housing  market  is  just  too  large  to  be 
helped  significantly  by  tie  funds  made 
available  under  S.  3979.   ? 

It  Is  true  that  2^2  to  3|  existing  houses 
are  sold  for  every  new  opie.  However,  S. 
3979  does  not  provide  foilGNMA  to  scat- 
ter funds  indiscriminately  throughout 
this  vast  market.  Instea(l  it  is  expected 
that  the  Secretary  of  HWD  will  channel 
funds  into  areas  where  %e  determines — 
by  looking  at  levels  of  mortgage  lending, 
high  interest  rates,  and  construction 
activity — that  funds  are  seeded  for  exist- 
ing homes.  The  fact  is  itmX  the  mortgage 
crunch  has  not  hit  thai  entire  country 
uniformly  at  all.  In  somd  areas  sales  are 
normal,  while  in  other  pa^ts  of  the  coun- 
try the  picture  has  l^n  bleak  for 
months. 


Secretary  Lynn  has  assured  me  that  he 
will  work  with  Industry  groups  to  devise 
a  viable  way  to  meet  the  serious  short- 
ages In  funds  for  existing  housing  which 
have  developed  in  some  areas. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill,  of  course,  is  twofold:  One,  we 
want  to  help  the  people  in  this  country 
who  have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to 
build  and  to  buy  homes  because  of  a 
money  crunch  which  has  resulted  in 
either  no  mortgage  money  or  only  high- 
priced  mortgage  money  being  available 
to  them. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  helping 
home  buyers  is  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  bill.  But  the  bill  does  have  another 
and  a  very  important  objective,  namely, 
to  help  the  depressed  housing  and  con- 
struction industry  which  now  has  an  un- 
employment rate  perhaps  as  high  as  13 
percent,  when  the  national  average  is 
about  5.8  percent. 

So  this  Is  a  depressed  sector  of  the 
economy,  and  we  want  to  help  get  hous- 
ing construction  underway  again. 

Naturally,  if  most  of  this  money  is 
used  for  new  construction  it  will  be  more 
helpful  to  the  construction  Industry,  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  Is  existing 
housing  in  the  country  today  that  people 
cannot  buy  or  sell  because  of  a  lack  of 
mortgage  credit  money. 

So,  we  urge  the  Secretary  to  look  at 
this  problem  and  be  very  sensitive  to  It. 
We  know  he  will  keep  his  assurance  to 
Senator  Cranston  and  to  me  that  he  will 
work  to  do  all  he  can  in  order  to  see 
that  the  existing  housing  market  is  given 
all  consideration. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  reported  S.  3979,  I  opposed 
the  bill  for  several  reasons.  I  did  not  op- 
pose this  bill,  because  I  did  not  think  that 
the  housing  industry  needs  help — on  the 
contrary — it  Is  one  of  the  sectors  of  the 
economy  that  has  most  acutely  felt  the 
ravages  of  inflation.  My  primar>'  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  stems  from  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  assistance  was  to  be 
furnished. 

If  we  are  to  pass  legislation  that  is 
designed  to  give  housing  a  quick  and 
much  needed  "shot  in  the  arm,"  then 
we  must  use  a  mechanism  that  can  be 
implemented  immediately.  And.  I  think 
that  whatever  we  do.  it  must  be  done 
on  a  temporary  basis  so  that  during  the 
upcoming  months,  we  can  actively  work 
on  legislation  that  will  provide  long- 
range  solutions  to  the  problems  of  scar- 
city of  mortgage  funds  and  high  interest 
rates.  Some  proposals  that  should  be  con- 
sidered along  these  lines  are  tax  reform 
and,  as  President  Ford  said  yesterday, 
certain  changes  in  our  financial  institu- 
tion laws. 

But,  for  the  short  term,  we  need  a 
program  that  can  be  implemented  quick- 
ly, that  is  temporary,  that  offers  mort- 
gages at  interest  rates  that  are  reason- 
able In  light  of  expected  demand,  and 
that  has  a  sufficient  degree  of  flexibility. 
so  that  if  conditions  get  worse,  or  better, 
in  the  upcoming  months,  the  program 
can  be  adjusted  administratively  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  immediately  respond  to 


these  changes.  In  my  opinion,  S.  3979  m 
reported  from  the  committee,  does  not 
fulfill  these  standards. 

As  I  stated  in  my  written  views  on 
S.  3979.  while  recognizing  that  any- 
thing we  do  in  providing  assistance  for 
housing,  regEwdless  of  whether  we  fi- 
nance the  program  through  Treasury 
borrowing  or  Congressional  appropria- 
tion, the  money  has  to  come  from  some- 
where, and  any  new  Federal  spending  will 
have  an  Inflationary  Impact.  However,  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  housing  indus- 
try has  been  severely  hit  already,  It  has 
carried  an  unduly  heavy  burden  for  the 
past  20  months,  smd  it  has  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  that  is  now  approaching  13 
percent.  I  think  that  these  "depression- 
like"  conditions  in  this  industry  that  Is 
so  important  to  our  national  economy, 
requires  us  to  enact  a  program  that  wlU 
keep  this  industry  on  its  feet  during 
these  difficult  times.  These  conditlou 
are  real  as  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
housing  industry  across  the  State  of 
Texas  will  attest.  Yesterday  in  Dallas, 
as  well  as  Fort  Worth  and  Houston  and 
other  cities  in  Texas  and  across  the  Na- 
tion, mayors,  local  officials,  business 
leaders,  and  builders  met  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  their  plight.  The  message 
has  been  received  loud  and  clear. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  an  amendment  to  S.  3979,  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute,  will  be  offered  by 
Senator  Brooke  and  Senator  Cranston. 
While  the  proposed  mortgage  limits  are 
less  than  what  I  think  current  housing 
prices  dictate,  this  new  measure  Incor- 
porates certain  changes  in  the  program 
which,  in  my  opinion,  meets  the  stand- 
ards to  which  I  have  previously  edluded. 
The  proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  is  in 
line  with  the  thrust  of  what  President 
Ford  requested  from  us  yesterday.  I  can- 
not commend  enough  the  cooperatloD' 
and  Eissistance  that  Senator  Brooke  and 
Senator  Cranston  have  given  in  pre- 
paring a  proposal  that  effectively  con- 
siders the  varying  viewpoints  that  were 
expressed  in  debate  In  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee. Their  wisdom  and  leadership 
In  this  effort  has  been  exemplary.  With- 
out their  able  assistance.  I  doubt  that  we 
could  have  come  so  far  In  such  a  short 
period  of  time.  With  everyone's  assist- 
ance, I  think  that  we  will  be  able  to  pass 
a  proposal  that  could  provide  immediate 
relief  In  the  form  of  adequate  housing 
to  many  thousands  of  Americans. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes;  I  am  very  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  Seiuktor  Brooke 
and  reaffirm  that  the  legislative  history 
reflects  that  we  expect  that  the  Secretary 
shall  address  himself  to  the  lack  of  funds 
available  for  the  sale  of  existing  housing 
that  Is  over  12  months  old,  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  funds  under  this  bill  shaO 
be  made  available  for  this  use. 

While  sale  of  existing  homes  on  a  na- 
tional level  have  not  fallen  off  as  much 
as  the  sales  of  new  homes,  in  some  areas 
of  the  country  the  drop  in  existing  home 
sales  has  been  quite  severe.  P^or  example, 
in  populous  Anaheim  in  California,  and 
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In  its  environs,  three  of  the  four  real 
etate  boards  participating  In  the  rent- 
ers series  report  their  combined  sales 
have  fallen  off  25  percent  from  the  same 
month  a  year  ago.  Total  sales  In  this  area 
and  in  the  neighboring  Los  Angeles  area 
are  down  over  15  percent.  Homes  for  sale 
simply  cannot  be  sold  \uider  prevailing 
mortgage  conditions. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Seventh.  S.  3979  as  reported  provides 
for  amiA  to  purchase  mortgages  bear- 
ing interest  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neces- 
sary to  reimburse  the  GNMA  for  its  ex- 
penses. The  substitute  amendment  pro- 
vides for  mortgages  piirchased  by  ONMA 
to  bear  an  interest  rate  or  yield  not  In 
excess  of  that  which  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  taking  into  account  the  cost  of 
funds  and  administrative  costs,  the  im- 
portaQce  of  making  mortgage  credit 
available  on  reasonable  terms,  and  cur- 
rent conditions  in  the  mortgage  market. 

Now,  this  Is  a  very  Important  section. 
I  have  referred  to  it  previously.  We  are 
very  anxious  that  the  interest  rate  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible. 

We  use  the  word  "reasonable."  The 
Secretary  is  very  mindful  of  the  intent 
of  this  legislation.  The  Secretary  wants 
to  do  all  he  can  to  keep  the  Interest  rate 
low,  but  he  does  need  some  flexibility, 
and  as  we  recognized  we  are  concerned 
here  with  Treasury  borrowing  rates  and 
administrative  costs.  The  Secretary  has 
assured  us  he  will  do  everj^thing  to  keep 
that  interest  rate  low,  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  be  considerably  less  than  9.S 
percent. 

We  caimot  be  absolutely  certain,  but 
we  hope  that  it  will  be  less  than  9.5  (ler- 
cent.  A  lot,  of  course,  wlH  depend  upon 
what  the  Treasury  borrowing  rate  Is  at 
the  time. 

Eighth.  6.  3979.  as  reported,  provides 
that  the  maximum  price  of  homes  pur- 
chased with  mortgages  financed  under 
the  bill  conld  range  from  $30,000  up  to 
$45,000  In  high  cost  areas.  The  substitute 
amendment  eliminates  those  ceilings,  but 
retains  Sellings  on  mortgage  amounts  of 
133,000  up  to  $38,000  in  high  cost  areas. 
This  would  siQ>port  the  purchase  of 
homes  with  prices  of  over  $40,000  In  high 
cost  areas,  and  I  must  state  that  these 
prices  scare  me.  We  must  not  encourage 
the  production  of  housing  which  is  even 
beyond  the  reach  of  families  with  in- 
comes well  above  the  median  inc<»ne.  Tlie 
market  for  expensive  houses,  even  when 
mortgage  credit  is  available,  will  be  thin 
unless  Inflation  Is  allowed  to  get  out  of 
control.  I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  do  all  he  can 
to  encourage  the  production  of  new  hous- 
ing which  is  less  expensive,  even  if  It  is 
not  as  spacious  or  luxurious  as  some  tele- 
vision programs  have  led  us  to  believe 
the  average  home  shoidd  be. 

There  is  a  need  to  assure  that  each  re- 
gion of  the  country  will  receive  a  fair 
share  of  the  mortgage  credit  supplied 
under  this  bill.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
participation  in  the  program  may  not 
be  as  quick  in  some  regions  as  In  others 
because  intermediaries  in  those  areas 
are  not  accustomed  to  doing  business 
with  GNMA. 

Additionally,  certain  housing  markets 
presently  have  available  a  large  volume 


of  newly  constructed,  unsold  units  which 
should  be  disposed  of  before  large  scale 
new  construction  is  undertaken.  I  have 
been  assured  by  Secretary  Lynn  that  he 
will  allocate  funds  authorized  under  this 
bill  on  a  regional  basis  taking  into  ac- 
coimt  differing  needs  in  different  parts 
of  the  coimtry  to  the  extent  practicable. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  prompt  action  is  needed  to  stave  off 
a  depression  in  the  housing  industry.  In 
August,  housing  starts  dropped  to  an 
annual  rate  of  1.1  million  units,  down 
from  2.0  million  last  year  and  2.4  mil- 
lion in  1972.  In  tbe  same  month  almost 
half  a  million  construction  workers  were 
jobless,  causing  unemployment  in  the 
construction  trades  to  reach  a  stagger- 
mg  11.1  percent  and  that  figure  is  ris- 
ing. As  I  said,  it  has  risen  to  about  13 
percent  since  August.  Mortgage  inter- 
est rates  now  stand  at  over  10  percent, 
and  in  most  areas  mortgage  money  is 
not  available  at  any  price;  120,000  new 
housing  units  stand  vacant  because  po- 
tential buyers  cannot  obtain  mortgage 
financing.  The  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering today  will  not  bring  immediate 
prosperity  to  the  housing  industry,  but 
it  will  head  off  further  deterioration  In 
an  already  crippled  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

As  a  participant  in  the  ecuiomic  sum- 
mit meeting,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the 
need  to  keep  down  Federal  spending. 
But  it  is  widely  recognized  that  the 
housing  Industry  has  been  severely  Im- 
pacted by  the  tight  money  policies  adopt- 
ed to  fight  inflation  and  needs  relief. 
S.  3979  presents  the  least  InflationEur 
approach  I  am  aware  of  to  provide  mort- 
gage credit  relief.  I  believe  that  we  In 
the  Congress  can  exercise  the  restraint 
needed  to  avoid  making  this  bill  Infia- 
tionary.  None  of  us  like  high  interest 
rates,  but  most  of  us  recognize  that  you 
can  only  lean  so  much  against  market 
forces  in  legislation  of  this  type.  We  must 
W9lk.  a  narrow  line  between  compassion 
and  fiscal  responsibility. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  that  this 
legislation  does  not  treat  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  the  mortgage  credit  crisis. 
and  especially  to  my  good  and  thought- 
ful colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
let  me  say  this:  The  sponsors  of  S.  3979 
view  It  as  an  emergency  measure  only;  a 
program  designed  to  avert  a  depression 
in  the  housing  industry.  Recognizing 
that  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  cyclical 
mortgage  credit  crises  will  require  sub- 
stantial changes  in  our  financial  system, 
I  promise  to  wwk  with  you  to  bring 
about  the  structural  and  tax  changes 
which  are  needed  to  make  the  financial 
intermediaries  which  serve  housing  less 
vulnerable  to  changes  In  monetary 
policy. 

The  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act 
will  help  the  home  biiyer  who,  in  most 
cases,  is  a  moderate-  to  middle-income 
citizen.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not 
neglect  the  pressing  needs  of  lower- 
Income  families.  The  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974,  which 
was  signed  by  the  President  on  August 
22,  provides  some  $1.2  billion  In  housing 
assistance  for  lower-income  families  in 
fiscal  year  1975.  I  know  that  the  Pres- 
ident shares  my  view. that  these  funds 
should  be  committed  as  expeditiously  as 


possible  so  that  we  can  increase  the 
supply  of  decent  housing  which  is  needed 
to  provide  shelter  for  the  13  million 
American  families  who  presently  cannot 
afford  decent  housing.  We  set  as  our  ob- 
jective the  production  of  at  least  500,000 
units  of  low-income  housing  over  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  President,  by  passing  this  legisla- 
tion today  the  Senate  can  give  a  clear 
signal  that  the  Congress  is  ready  to  work 
together  with  the  executive  branch  in 
the  effort  to  whip  Infiation  and  provide 
relief  to  the  victims  of  Inflation.  1  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  this  bill. 

HOKK  MCWrCACB  CmlBIS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  this  revised 
version  of  the  legislation  before  us.  the 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 
S.  3979. 

As  a  sponsor  of  this  much-needed 
legislation,  I  want  to  commend  its  two 
principal  authors.  Senator  Brooke  and 
Senator  Cranston,  for  their  initiative  in 
this  area  and  for  moving  this  bill 
through  committee  and  to  the  floor  so 
promptly.  The  urgency  of  this  issue  has 
never  been  more  clear,  as  we  are  con- 
fronted today  by  the  virtual  paralysis  of 
an  essential  segment  of  our  economy — 
the  homebuilding  industry. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are  well 
aware  that  if  immediate  steps  are  not 
taken  to  reverse  this  condition  drasti- 
cally, it  wUl  be  no  overstatement  to  sug- 
gest that  what  now  can  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  a  mere  crisis  for  today's  con- 
struction Industry  and  h<Hne  seekers, 
mil  soon  reach  truly  disastrous  propor- 
tion. Indeed,  with  housing  starts  at  a 
4-year  low  nationally,  and  with  an 
alarming  38-percent  dropoff  in  nation- 
wide starts  during  the  past  year  alone, 
the  term  "disaster"  may  already  be  an 
accurate  description  of  the  current 
plight  of  the  housing  industry— par- 
ticularly my  own  State  of  Maryland, 
where  housing  starts  in  the  past  year 
are  off  by  as  much  as  two-thirds  in  many 
parts  of  the  State. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  come  before  the 
Senate  and  suggest  that  there  is  a  simple, 
easy  solution  to  this  grave  problem. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  immlstakably  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  take 
immediate  action  if  we  are  to  avoid 
sweeping  unemployment  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  a  dangerously  high 
level  of  overcrowding  In  existing  hous- 
ing stock.  The  blU  before  us  today  Is  an 
Important  part  of  any  strategy  we  de- 
vise to  deal  with  this  crisis. 

First  and  most  important,  of  course, 
the  currently  sutronomical  prime  Inter- 
est rate  must  promptly  be  brought  back 
down  to  more  earthly  levels.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  the  authority  to  take 
Immediate  steps  to  achieve  this  end.  and 
I  know  I  am  not  alone  among  my  col- 
leagues In  having  already  strongly  urged 
it  to  do  so.  President  Ford's  economic 
message  before  us  on  Tuesday  was  en- 
couraging in  this  regard. 

In  addition.  Congress  can  play  a  key 
role  in  this  process,  by  exercising  finan- 
cial restraint  of  the  hlfi^est  order, 
through  deferral  or  elimination  of  un- 
necessary or  low-priority  Federal  spend- 
ing. To  this  end.  I  am  pleased  to  note  as 
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a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  we  are  already  well  on 
our  way  toward  our  gpoal  of  reducing 
former  President  Nlxcai's  last  budget 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  by  up  to  $10 
billion.  £ 

I  am  also  well  aware^that  such  fiscal 
restraint  cannot  alone  Bring  our  raging 
inflation  under  controli  since  Its  root 
causes  are  conslderabljf  more  complex 
and  far-reaching  than  mere  budget  defi- 
cits. But  such  reductiorsB  in  the  Federal 
budget  will  have  two  very  Important  and 
valuable  consequences:  first,  it  will  re- 
duce the  Federal  Oovemment's  heavy 
involvement  in  the  borrowing  market, 
thus  easing  the  availabflity  of  credit  to 
all  other  potential  borrowers;  and  sec- 
ond, it  will  provide  us  wi|h  the  flexibility 
to  provide  Federal  funds  where  we  really 
need  them — for  example,lto  provide  jobs 
for  a  growing  number  bf  unemployed 
workers  and  to  boost  pal  Jcularly  hard- 
hit  segments  of  the  econo  ay  such  as  the 
housing  Industry — withoU  .  unnecessarily 
fueling  the  fires  of  inflat  an. 

In  this  context,  it  Is  ilear  that  our 
first  objective  must  be  to  bring  both  In- 
flation and  interest  rates  back  down  to 
reasonable  levels.  As  my  Colleagues  well 
know,  however,  this  can  often  be  a  diffi- 
cult, frustrating,  and  seJmlngly  endless 
process.  And  while  we  rfdouble  our  ef- 
forts toward  this  long-rlnge  goal,  it  Is 
simply  unacceptable  to  p*mit  the  home- 
building  industry  and  qomeseekers  to 
continue  to  carry  so  much  of  the  burden 
of  the  struggle.  1 

For  this  reason.  I  am  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  fact  that  thtf  Senate  is  now 
considering  S.  3979.  Thiols  crucial  leg- 
islation which,  if  enacted  will  immedi- 
ately inject  an  addition!  1  f7.75  billion 
into  the  mortgage  marketiand  make  that 
amount  of  funds  avaUabl  s  at  reasonable 
interest  rates  to  areas — s{  ich  as  my  own 
State — where  mortgage  c  edit  is  partic- 
ularly scarce. 

This  bill  is  an  expandec  and  Improved 
version  of  legislation  I  i  Iso  sponsored 
earlier  this  year,  S.  3436  which  would 
have  made  $5  billion  avaifible  for  mort- 
gage credit,  at  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  budget,  throi 
national  housing  trust  f 
Our  revised  bill,  before 
make  this  $7.75  billion  avi 

new  construction  and  exlsL_.„ „^ 

thus  hope  to  assist  in  th<  sale  of  up  to 
275.000  more  homes  In  the  next  12 
months,  much  of  which  vi  nxld  be  In  new 
construction,  and  to  creat  s  or  save  more 
than  200.000  jobs  in  the  homebuilding 
industry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
economic  spinoffs  this  woi  Id  generate. 

I  am  convinced  that  c<;  jpled  with  aa 
overall  long-range  strate^  to  bring  In- 
flation and  interest  rates  Sunder  control, 
this  legislation  can  and  niist  be  enacted 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  provjpe  some  meas' 
ure  of  immediate  relief 
our  economy  which  has 
too  much  the  ravages  oft  inflation  and 
extraordinarily  tight  monfcr. 

And  now  that  PresidenfFord  has  also 
announced  his  support  f^  this  legisla- 
tion, we  should  spare  no  ef  ort  to  speed  It 
toward  enactment  at  thfl  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  ^ 


le  taxpayer  or 
!h  a  proposed 


today,  would 
.ble  for  both 
g  homes.  We 


I  a  segment  of 
eady  suffered 


This  will  be  a  terribly  Important  first 
step.  If  we  can  also  move  in  the  near 
future  to  bolster  our.  thrift  institutions 
as  a  source  of  mortgage  funds— perhaps 
by  tax  incentives  or  other  means — ^we 
will  be  well  on  our  way  to  a  resolution 
of  this  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  at  this  time  a  copy  of  my 
testimony  during  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on 
August  6  of  this  year.  The  Issues  we  ad- 
dressed at  that  time  have  become  even 
more  urgent  in  the  2  months  since  those 
hearings.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  sampling  of  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  recommendations  and  posi- 
tion papers  I  have  received  in  recent 
months  in  the  course  of  consultations 
with  realtors,  builders,  bankers,  and 
homeseekers  throughout  Maryland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
documents  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TEanifONT  or  Senator  Chaklxs  McC.  Ma- 
THIAS.  Jr..  Before  the  Senate  CoMMriTEE 
ON  Banking.  Hoitsinc,  and  Urban  Aitaibs, 

SUBCOMMm-EE  on  HOUSING,  AUGUST  6.  1974 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have  thla 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  thla  morn- 
ing, and  to  bring  some  of  my  fellow  Mary- 
landers  who  can  testify  from  their  own  first- 
hand experience  as  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  a  problem  which  is  of  grave  conoem 
to  US  all — the  estreme  shortage  of  home 
mortgage  credit  which  baa  currently  brought 
the  purchase  of  homes  grinding  virtually  to 
a  halt  In  many  areas  of  the  country. 

The  Committee  Is  to  be  commended  for 
convening  these  hearings  to  fociu  on  this 
critical  Issue  at  this  time.  The  problems  of 
the  prohibitive  cost  and  scarcity  of  mort- 
gage credit  have  reached  truly  crisis  propor- 
tions In  the  past  twelve  montiis.  and  ^ow 
few  signs  of  easing  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
This  lias  ominous  Implications,  for  home 
buyers  and  sellers  alike,  for  thrift  Institu- 
tions and  realtors,  and  for  the  housing  in- 
dustry generaUy. 

As  the  Conunlttee  well  luiows.  this  crisis 
Is  the  direct  result  of  two  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional economic  condition — galloping  Infla- 
tion and  the  traditional  medicine  which  has 
been  applied  by  government  ecouomlsts  In 
an  effort  to  ease  this  Inflation,  namely  tight 
money.  And  with  both  the  annual  rate  of 
infliatlon  and  the  prime  Interest  rate  break- 
ing Into  double  figures  in  the  early  months 
of  1974.  the  situation  has  clearly  become  crlt- 
leal. 

Not  too  long  ago.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  re- 
cently as  early  1973.  6%  mortgages  were  both 
common  and  widely  available.  But  for  today's 
home  buyer,  that  must  seem  like  a  lifetime 
ago,  as  he  or  she  watches  helplessly  as  the 
prime  lending  rate  has  steadily — almost  re- 
lentlessly— climbed  to  a  level  twice  that 
high,  most  recently  reaching  the  astronomi- 
cal level  of  12%. 

With  both  Inflation  and  Interest  rates  at 
such  a  high  level,  the  results  are  distress- 
ingly predictable:  lenders  become  Increas- 
ingly cautious  as  they  face  the  prospect  of 
tying  up  substantial  assets  In  long-term 
mortgage  loans:  mortgage  credit  becomes 
scarce  at  best,  non-existent  at  worst,  and 
what  money  there  Is.  terribly  expensive  to 
borrow 

This  necessarily  hits  moderate  and  middle- 
Income   famUles   the   hardest — famUles   not 


poor  enough  to  qualify  lor  government  sub- 
sidy programs,  what  few  there  are,  and  not 
rich  enough  to  compete  for  the  precious  few 
conventional  mortgage  dollars  which  are 
avaUable  at  these  record-breaking  Interest 
rates. 

Olven  the  very  close  relationship  between 
the  supply  of  mortgage  money  and  the  rat* 
of  new  home  construction  and  re-sale,  it 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  housing  constriic- 
tlon  for  moderate  and  middle-income  fami- 
lies has  come  to  a  virtual  standstill.  Families 
fortunate  enough  to  own  a  home  find  them- 
selves with  a  frozen  asset — perhaps  apprs- 
elating  In  value,  but  unable  to  be  sold  In 
the  absence  of  financing  for  the  purchaser. 
FamlUes  In  search  of  a  new  home  are  rele- 
gated to  a  kind  of  grand-scale  musical  chain 
— with  far  more  potential  buyers  than  the 
supply  of  mortgage  money  can  support. 

And  In  the  background,  a  substantial  par. 
tlon  of  the  enormous  producttve  capacity  q( 
our  housing  industry  lies  dmmant — eager  to 
serve  our  Nation's  housing  needs  but  unabte 
to  secure  the  financing  or  make  the  proflu 
which  are  so  eaaentlal  to  Its  survival. 

The  problem  la  particularly  grave  in  my 
own  state  of  Maryland.  As  the  witnesses  who 
accompany  me  today  wUl  be  able  to  testify 
In  some  detail,  the  home  seeker  in  Maryland 
faces  an  especlaUy  frustrating  and  aggravat- 
ing series  of  obstacles  In  his  search  for  mort- 
gage financing,  above  and  beyond  then 
which  have  produced  thla  mortgage  ctWttk 
crlals  nationally.  With  a  usury  Umit  which 
has  only  recently  been  raised  from  8%  to 
10%  (even  aa  the  prime  rate  continued  to 
outstrip  It  by  jumping  to  12%),  and  legal 
prohibitions  against  lenders  charging 
"points"  to  allow  them  to  cover  costs  and 
risks  not  covered  by  the  basic  mortgage  Int 
terest  rate,  what  little  mortgage  money  there 
may  be  which  la  available  for  lending,  con- 
tinues to  flow  outside  the  State.  Thus,  for 
Marylanders,  and  would-be  Marylanders,  the 
search  for  mortgage  credit  Is  too  often  a 
completely  futile  one. 

Tiit  national  implications  of  thla  mortgage 
crlals  are  grave  Indeed.  According  to  a  re- 
cent laaue  of  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  BuUders,  the  number 
of  housing  units  estimated  to  begin  con- 
struction In  1974  may  fall  as  low  aa  1.45 
mUUon,  as  compared  to  two  to  three  mllUon 
per  year  which  ordlnarUy  begin  oenatructlon 
In  a  healthy  economy.  Housing  starts  for 
June  1974,  although  up  slightly  from  tlie 
previous  month,  were  fuUy  27%  belo<w  the 
number  of  starts  for  Jime  1973.  BuUdlng 
permits  Issued  were  46%  below  their  June 
1973  level.  And  whUe  ooostructlon  is  stead- 
Uy  dropping,  the  cost  of  new  homaa  has 
continued  to  rise,  making  It  that  much  taon 
difficult  for  moderate -Income  families  to  be 
able  to  afford  a  mortgage  even  when  they 
are  able  to  flnd  a  wUllng  lender :  the  m^H^f" 
sales  price  of  new  homes  sold  during  May 
of  this  year  was  tSS.SOO;  the  comparable  fig-' 
ure  for  May  1973  was  •32.000. 

In  the  past  twelve  months,  I  have  spent 
countless  hours  meeting,  consulting,  con- 
ferring and  communicating  with  realtors, 
lenders,  home-seekers,  economists  and  hous- 
ing experts  generally  In  an  effort  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments  In  this  area  and  to 
seek  recommendations  aa  to  the  best  course 
which  we  In  Congress  should  follow  to  forg* 
a  solution.  Unfortunately,  but  not  stirprls- 
ingly,  no  clear  oonsensiis  emerged  from  these 
consul tatlona  and  communicationa  as  to  uiy 
single  act  which  could  alone  solve  the  proti-v 
lem.  Nevertheless,  two  basic  premises  do  ap- 
pear to  be  widely  supported. 

First,  no  long-range  solution  will  be  pos- 
sible unleaa  we  succeed  In  bringing  our  rag- 
ing inflation  under  control.  The  seeds  of  to- 
day's inflation  have  been  sowed  and  nur- 
tiired  by  a  number  of  forces,  chief  among 
them  too  many  years  of  runaway  government 
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expenditures.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  succeeded 
in  trimming  budget  requests  under  our  Ju- 
risdiction by  more  than  $3  bUllon  laat  year — 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  do  even  better 
for  the  current  flscal  year. 

Second,  and  equally  important,  while  we 
are  still  fighting  to  bring  Inflation  under 
control,  we  must  put  an  end  to  policies  which 
In  effect  make  housing  the  chief  casualty  and 
gacrlflclal  lamb  in  this  battle.  For  while  it 
often  takes  many  months,  and  even  years,  for 
high  interest  rates  to  have  a  noticeable  effect 
on  the  over-all  rate  of  inflation,  they  invari- 
ably have  an  immediate  effect  on  crippling 
the  housing  industry. 

Therefore,  the  Federal  Government  must 
talce  affirmative  steps  to  stimulate  the  hous- 
ing sector  of  our  economy  without  adding 
fuel  to  the  inflation  which  rages  in  the  rest 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Some  preliminary  steps  in  this  direction 
have  already  been  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  are  now  pending  in  legislation  before 
Congress,  including: 

The  President's  recently  announced  expan- 
sion of  the  "Tandem  Plan"  to  cover  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages  for  100,000  new  housing  units 
at  8  per  cent,  and  other  steps  to  buy  up  con- 
ventional mortgages  and  advance  funds  to 
thrift  institutions  at  below-market  rates; 

The  Omnibus  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  (S.  3066).  which  la  atUl  In 
conference  and  which  Includes  provisions  to 
make  FHA  mortgage  ceUings  and  Interest 
rates  more  flexible  to  ease  the  down-payment 
requirement  for  FHA-insured  mortgages; 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  leglalatlon  (HJl. 
11221),  which  Includes  a  number  of  provi- 
sions designed  to  help  ease  the  Impatct  of  the 
current  tight  money  situation.  That  bill  Is 
also  awaiting  a  House-Senate  conference. 

These  are  all  steps  In  the  right  direction, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  alone  they  are  not  enough. 
Clearly,  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
take  bold,  direct  action  to  make  an  added 
supply  of  mortgage  money  available  at  rea- 
sonable interest  rates  and  in  substantial 
amounts.  That  la  why  I  am  most  heartened 
that  the  Committee  has  convened  these  hear- 
ings to  consider  the  best  approach  toward 
achieving  this  goal. 

The  basic  choice  we  face  is  this:  are  we 
willing  to  continue  to  let  housing  and  home- 
seekers  carry  the  bulk  of  the  burden  of  the 
fight  against  inflation,  or  can  we  flnd  a  way 
to  boost  the  housing  sector  of  our  economy 
without  adding  excessively  to  the  inflationary 
spiral?  I  believe*  the  answer  to  the  latter 
question  is  yes — particularly  because  housing 
is  one  of  the  least  inflationary  expenditures 
which  the  federal  government  can  make. 

Admittedly,  in  our  cturent  economic  cli- 
mate, every  additional  federal  dollar  which  Is 
pumped  into  the  economy  is  Inflationary  to 
some  degree — but  some  are  more  inflationary 
than  others.  A  dollar  spent  on  home  con- 
struction, tat  example,  is  considerably  less 
inflationary  than  a  dollar  spent  on  military 
hardware.  This  Is  because  the  military  ex- 
penditure adds  one  dollar  to  the  economy 
(e.g.,  paying  the  salary  of  the  worker  who 
produces  the  weapon)  without  adding  to  the 
total  goods  and  services  available  to  our  con- 
sumers on  which  to  spend  that  dollar.  Aa  a 
result,  an  Increased  number  of  dollars  circu- 
lates In  the  economy,  available  to  be  spent 
on  the  same  amount  of  goods  and  services, 
and  thus  prices  automatically  rlae. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  dollar  made  available 
for  home  construction  not  only  adds  one 
dollar  to  the  economy,  but  also  produces  up 
to  a  dollar's  worth  of  new  housing  on  which 
that  extra  dollar  can  be  spent.  Consequently, 
such  expenditures  tend  to  be  considerably 
)«ss  inflationary. 

This  is  an  admittedly  one-dlmenalonal  eco- 
nomic model,  but  the  point  I  seek  to  under- 


score la  that  we  can  and  must  make  distinc- 
tions aa  to  how  best  to  combat  Inflation  and 
at  what  cost  to  our  citizens.  We  must  avoid 
the  ritualistic  over-slmpllflcatloiis  which 
might  otherwise  tempt  us  to  refuse  to  make 
additional  federal  funds  avaUable  for  anji 
purpose,  all  in  the  name  of  fighting  inflation. 
Such  an  approach  would  oome  very  near  to 
the  proverbial  throwing  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath-water. 

With  this  view  In  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  joined  Senator  Brooke  In 
sponsoring  one  of  the  major  bills  under  con- 
sideration at  this  hearing  today,  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1974  (S.  3436) . 

Thla  bill  la  designed  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  mortgage  credit  for  residential 
housing,  by  creating  a  special  $6  bUllon 
National  Housing  Trust  Fund  for  direct 
government  lending  of  mortgage  money 
through  existing  FHA  machinery  and  FHA 
approved  thrift  institutions.  Under  our  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  have  discretionary  authority  to 
make  the  loans  available  wherever  and 
whenever  he  determines  that  mortgage 
credit  Is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  what  we 
are  proposing  here  is  not  a  $5  billion  raid 
on  the  taxpayers'  pocketbooka.  Indeed,  this 
proposal  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a 
penny.  The  Trust  Fund  would  be  created 
by  an  Initial  $5  bUllon  loan  from  the  U.8. 
Treasury,  which  would  be  fully  repayable 
with  Interest,  out  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
mortgage  loans  made  available  to  home  buy- 
ers. Thus,  the  cost  of  this  program  would  be 
paid  for  by  the  people  who  need  it  and  use 
It,  rather  than  by  the  taxpayers  generally. 

The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it 
would  provide  direct  and  immediate  relief 
where  it  is  most  needed — at  times  of  tight 
money  and  In  areas  of  the  country  where 
mortgage  credit  is  least  available — cmd  it 
would  do  so  without  disrupting  our  over-all 
fight  against  Inflation. 

This  legislation  may  not  be  a  perfect  bill 
in  its  current  form,  and  I  welcome  the  Com- 
mittee's attention  to  any  Improvements  or 
changes  which  might  make  It  more  work- 
able. But  the  basic  direction  It  embodies  Is 
an  essential  one  If  we  are  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  such  alternatives  as  more 
sweeping  measures — for  example,  loosening 
up  the  over-aU  money  supply  across  the 
board,  which  would  ease  the  mortgage  crisis 
but  at  the  expense  of  even  more  rampant 
inflation — and  a  continuation  of  the  status 
quo.  with  more  piecemeal  efforts  to  ease 
the  problem  at  the  margins  while  we  "hunker 
down"  and  wait  for  Inflation  to  run  its 
course. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  Too  many  home 
buyers  and  sellers  in  my  own  state  of  Mary- 
land have  already  been  forced  to  watch 
helplessly  as  the  home  they  have  scrimped 
and  saved  for  a  life-time  to  buy  eludes  their 
grasp  in  the  endless  wait  for  the  mortgage 
which  was  never  approved. 

In  concluding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  to  this  Committee  other 
witnesses  from  Maryland  who  are  here  with 
me  to  testify  on  their  own  frustrating  ex- 
periences in  flnanclng  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  homes.  After  becoming  Immersed  In 
all  the  analysis  and  data  associated  with 
an  issue  as  perplexing  and  complicated  as 
this  one,  it  Is  easy  to  forget  that  underneath 
all  the  Interest  rates  and  Inflation  rates,  In- 
dividual human  beings,  people  with  unex- 
ceptional hopes  and  aspirations  for  their 
families,  are  the  ones  who  bear  the  burden 
of  the  current  mortgage  credit  crisis.  Theirs 
are  the  lives  that  are  being  disrupted,  and 
theirs  are  the  needs  we  must  meet  if  we 
are  to  avoid  a  continuation  of  the  process 
whereby  the  American  Dream  seems  more 
like  a  nightmare  to  too  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens  throughout   the  land. 


National  Constructors  Association. 

Waatiington.  D.C.,  September  19, 1974. 
Hon.  Chaklxs  McC.  Mathias. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  directed  to  the  Hon- 
orable James  T.  Lynn,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  which  expands  on 
remarks  I  made  at  the  forum  on  Inflation  in 
the  Housing  and  Construction  Industry,  held 
In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1974. 

Also,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  position 
paper  submitted  by  the  National  Construc- 
tors Association  detailing  our  concerns  and 
setting  forth  recommendations  concerning 
the  collective  bargaining  problems  facing 
our  industry. 

We  believe  that  the  situation  we  face  is 
very  grave  indeed  and  cries  out  for  leader- 
ship and  action  not  only  by  representatives 
of  government,  but  by  representatives  of  the 
industry,  both  management  and  labor,  as 
well  as  by  client  user  organizations,  con- 
struction supplies,  and  the  Individual  cus- 
tomers of  our  industry. 

I  hope  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  these  remarks  and  comments  and  give 
them  serious  thought  and  consideration. 
Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  all  the 
positions  and  recommendation  taken  herein, 
we  hope  that  you  wiU  understand  the  depth 
of  our  concern  In  this  matter,  and  that  you 
will  feel  free  to  call  upon  us  tor  discussions 
of  those  areas  where  you  may  have  questions, 
or  wish  to  discuss  further. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Maurice  L.  Mosm, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

National  Constructors  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.  September  16. 1974. 
Hon.  James  T.  Ltnn, 

Secretary  of   Housing   and   Vrlyan   Develop- 
ment, HVD  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  a  followup  to  my 
comments  which  I  expressed  at  the  Housing- 
Construction  Antl-Inflatlon  meeting  in  At- 
lanta last  Thursday,  I  would  like  to  expand 
upon  my  contention  that  the  cost  of  energy 
Is  the  most  slgnlflcant  underlying  factor  In 
the  severe  "inflationary-recession"  financial 
situation  that  exists  today,  and  urge  that 
this  fact  be  recognized  by  all  agendea  of 
government,  so  that  steps  can  be  taken  to 
relieve  this  situation.  Until  this  happens,  1 
do  not  believe  that  there  la  any  hope  of 
achieving  real  relief  in  this  area. 

Apparently  it  Is  not  recognized  by  many 
people,  including  some  representatives  of 
government,  that  the  cost  of  energy  per- 
meates for  all  practical  purposes,  every  as- 
pect of  the  nation's  economy  in  the  form 
of  Increased  costs  in  the  processing  indus- 
tries, ranging  from  farming,  food  processing 
and  packaging  building  materials,  manufac- 
turing equipment,  and  machinery  manufac- 
turing, and  in  fact,  into  the  refining,  proc- 
essing and  transportation  costs  of  the  en- 
ergy producers  themselves.  This  is  why  we 
suddenly  have  a  world-wide  energy  prob- 
lem, which  as  I  {Minted  out  Is  much  more 
severe  in  countries  such  as  Japan,  Italy,  Brit- 
ain, and  other  European  countries,  than  It 
is  In  the  United  States,  since  we  are  able  to 
supply  most  of  our  energy  requirements 
without  having  to  rely  upon  other  nations 
as  the  above  countries  must  do. 

Part  of  the  box  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
must  be  laid  directly  at  the  door  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  OSHA,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  other  regula- 
tory agencies  which  have  contributed  to  con- 
fusion and  delay  in  the  establishment  of 
realistic  standards  to  the  point  that  for 
nearly  four  years  no  new  petroleum  refining 
facilities  were  built  In  thla  country  and  nu- 
clear   power    projects    have    been    delayed 
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I  problems  of  the 
I  Inability  to  raise 
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would   be  gen- 
^aBSure  the  0n«n- 
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through  months  and  years  )f  hearings,  court 
aghts,  etc.,  and  constant^  changing  guide- 
lines. Now  that  wo  are  lo  itlng  to  our  vast 
resources  of  coal,  this  a:  sa  is  also  being 
boxed  Into  a  situation  wh  re  Mine  Enforce- 
ment Safety  Act  overlap  Ing  with  OSHA 
regulations  may  make  it  rohibltive  if  not 
impossible  to  mine  coal  oi  an  economically 
feasible  basis. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  thai  the  economy  of 
this  country  runs  on  two  co  nmodltles,  energy 
and  money.  The  cost  of  b<  th  of  these  com- 
modities have  more  than  oubled  since  the 
imposition  of  the  oil  emba  go.  Both  of  these 
resources  are  increasingly  in  short  supply. 
I  believe  that  the  tight  sui  ply  of  money  and 
the  high  costs  that  now  pr  vail  in  the  money 
market,  are  largely  the  rest  t  of  the  increased 
cost  of  energy,  and  that  1  le  only  way  that 
this  situation  can  be  cort  cted  is  to  act  to 
develop  our  energy  rtsouri  ss  as  the  number 
one  priority  of  our  countrj 

As  you  wlU  recaU.  Mr.  B  ibert  A.  Georglne 
of  the  Building  and  Constr  ictlon  Trades  De- 
partment. Mr.  John  P.  Lyon  of  the  Ironwork- 
ers International  Union,  a  Ld  Mr.  Martin  J 
Ward  of  the  United  AssoclSlon  of  Plumbers 
and  Pipefitters,  brought  toathe  attention  of 
the  conference  last  Thurs<ay  afternoon  the 
fact  that  some  M.S  bUlloS  of  power  plant 
construction  had  been  can  elled  or  delayed 
within  the  past  three  weel  s.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  other  delays  t  »d  cancellations 
will  push  this  figure  much  higher.  Most  of 
these  units  being  delayed  ire  nuclear  gen- 
erating units.  These  canc^ations  are  pri- 
marily due  to  the  llquidit] 
utility  companies  and  thel 
the  funds  necessary  for  th( 
tion  in  the  money  market 
because  the  revenues  whl 
erated  are  not  sufficient 
cial  integrity  of  their  bom 
Is  -criminal"  that  these  jcancellatlons  are 
occurring,  because  thesej  facilities  are  so 
badly  needed  to  free  up  tl^  foasU  fuels  that 
are  essentUl  for  other  pfirpoaes.  With  all 
the  unemployed  building  tradesmen  that  are 
available  in  Detroit,  Clefeland.  New  York 
and  other  areas  where  thece  cancellations  are 
occurring,  we  could  take  a  large  step  toward 
relieving  the  unemployment  problem  In 
these  areas  If  we  could  ^t  on  with  these 
projects.  But  It  cannot  happen  unless  some 
sanity  Is  brought  Into  th^  regulatory  maze 
that  currently  exists.  I 

I  know  from  first  band  ei^rlence  with  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  that  the  H>ur  years  of  delay 
resulting   from   the    envlr* 
court  suits,  etc..  have  resul 
this  project  more  than  d< 
estimates  that  were  project 
not  for  the  fact  that  prat 
pipe  and  most  of  the  rela)_ 
for   the   line   was   purchaseii   three   or   more 
years  ago.  the  costs  would  b  :  even  higher. 

On  another  energy  related  racUity  of  which 
I  have  personal  knowledge,  ]  know  for  a  fact 
permits  and  authorizations  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  38  different  ref  jlatory  agencies 
at  all  levels  of  government  I  sfore  any  action 
could  be  taken  to  commence  actual  construc- 
tion. Foot  dragging  or  dela  '  by  any  one  of 
these  agencies  can  put  the  fi  te  of  the  project 
in  Jeopardy  or  at  least  dew  it  and  escalate 
the  cost  sharply.  And  the  ftartlcnlar  case  I 
refer  to  did  not  Involve  ifuclear  energy  or 
nuclear  fuel  in  any  way.  Where  nuclear  proj- 
ects are  Involved,  the  conluslon,  delay  and 
number  of  regulatory  agencies  Involved  are 
even  larger. 

That  Is  why  we  of  the  National  Construc- 
tors Association  urge  the  (Taatlon  of  a  new 
and  separate  Office  of  Construction  to  serve, 
among  other  things,  as  th4  focal  point  for 
coordinating  and  hopefullj^  minimizing  all 
this  confusion  and  costly  dtipllclty.  8uch  an 
office  would  also  provide  a  vehicle  for  mount- 
ing an  effective  manpower  development  pro- 
gram as  well,  and  should  b4  a  positive  force 
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to  bringing  all  aspects  of  the  Industry  to- 
gether in  a  joint  effort  to  overcome  the 
monumental  problems  that  exist.  It  could 
also  serve  to  bring  about  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  management  as  well  as  the 
labor  structure  of  this  largest  of  all  Indus- 
tries needs  a  drastic  overhaul. 

In  sunmiaxy,  I  offer  the  opinion  that  the 
Congress  must  re-examine  some  of  the  legis- 
lation that  It  has  enacted  In  recent  years 
with  respect  to  environmental  standards, 
occupational  safety,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, etc.,  because  they  are  simply  more 
than  we  can  afford  under  the  critical  cir- 
cumstances which  exist  today.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  energy  shortage  is  far  from 
being  solved  and  that  severe  weather  con- 
ditions this  year,  or  in  the  near  future,  will 
make  thl.s  fact  abundantly  clear  and  bring 
the  American  people  to  the  brink  of  real 
disaster,  if  not  beyond  that  brink. 

llierefore.  in  addition  to  the  position 
paper  which  we  offered  for  your  consideration 
at  the  Atlanta  conference,  we  urge  that  the 
following  steps  must  be  initiated  at  the 
earliest  possible  time : 

1.  Creation  of  an  Office  of  Construction  for 
the  reasons  enumerated  at>ove. 

2.  Re-examination  of  the  practicalities  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1971. 

3.  The  curtailment  of,  or  at  least  a  mora- 
torium on,  certain  of  the  regulatory  aspects 
of  the  Envirorunental  Protection  Agency, 
until  such  time  as  new  energy  facilities  can 
be  brought  on  stream. 

4.  Authority  must  be  granted  and  incen- 
tives established  to  encourage  the  explora- 
tion for  petroleum  crude  and  natural  gas 
both  on  land  and  off  shore. 

6.  Priority  should  be  granted  to  the  de- 
velopment and  Installation  of  new  coal  proc- 
essing techniques  to  produce  fuel  in  both  gas 
and  liquid  form,  as  well  as  to  create  "clean 
coal"  to  ease  the  problem  In  thoee  areas 
where  coal  can  serve  as  the  cheapest  means 
of  fuel  for  the  conversion  to  electrical  energy. 

6.  We  must  "take  the  lid  off"  nuclear  en- 
ergy and  thus  permit  us  to  get  on  with  the 
rapid  development  of  nuclear  power  gen- 
eration, so  that  hopefully.  In  the  next  20 
years  we  can  shift  to  this  source  for  most 
of  our  electrical  generating  capacity.  The 
success  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Com- 
pany in  Chicago  and  the  surrounding  area 
should  be  evidence  that  this  Is  an  economi- 
cally sound  alternative. 

7.  The  Federal  Energy  Agency  should,  with 
the  enabling  actions  of  the  Congress,  devise 
and  place  into  effect  a  system  of  Incentives 
for  encouraging  the  development  of  solar, 
geothermal,  and  tidal  power  generating  sys- 
tems. 

I  believe  that  the  priorities  that  we  must 
establish  before  we  can  whip  the  problem 
of  inflation  (or  perhaps  an  eventual  reces- 
sion) whether  It  be  In  the  area  of  housing, 
general  construction,  or  business  in  general, 
make  a  solution  to  the  energy  problem,  the 
first  step  toward  combating  "Public  Enemy 
Number  One,"  Inflation,  as  defined  by  Pres- 
ident Pord. 

The  National  Constructors  Association, 
whoee  member  companies  have  engineered 
and  constructed  for  our  clients  more  than 
76%  of  the  energy  and  energy  related  facili- 
ties now  In  existence  In  this  country,  hope 
to  continue  this  record,  and  stand  ready  to 
give  our  full  cooperation  to  this  moat  cri- 
tical problem.  We  need  some  help  aiul  relief 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  clients,  however. 
If  we  are  to  get  the  job  done  In  the  time 
frame  we  believe  Is  necessary. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing our  views  before  the  foriun  In  Atlanta, 
and  are  taking  steps  to  communicate  these 
views  to  members  of  Congress  as  well. 
Respectfully  yours, 

William  I.  McKat, 

PTesident. 


[National  Constructors  Association! 
S17MMART  or  Position  Papkr   on  iMPLAnoit 

IN   THE  CONSntUCTION    INDUSTST 

(By  M.  L.  Mosler,  Executive  Vice  President) 

1 .  Since  removal  of  economic  controls  early 
this  year,  the  Industry  has  retvimed  to  its 
traditional  system  of  local  collective  bargain- 
ing which  Is  now  producing  a  new  Inflation- 
ary  wage  spiral. 

2.  The  Industry  must  therefore  restructure 
Its  collective  bargaining  process  but  this  will 
require  time. 

3.  As  an  urgent  Interim  measure,  the  gov- 
ernment should  sec  up  some  form  of  wage 
controls  for  the  construction  Industry. 

4.  Other  factors  which  should  be  Investi- 
gated and  resolved  include  the  infiatlonary 
Impact  of  costs  resulting  from  material  short- 
ages, EPA  and  other  regulatory  agencies, 
OSHA,  exceedingly  high  interest  rates  and 
manpower  shortages. 
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I  National  Constructors  Association] 
POSITION  PAPUt  ON  Inflation  in  thb  Con- 
struction Industry,  Septxmbsx  10,  1974 
The  National  Constructors  Association  rep- 
resents numerically  a  small  segment  of  the 
construction  Industry.  44  member  companlse. 
which  engage  primarily  in  the  design-engi- 
neering and  construction  of  major  heavy 
industrial  facilities  and  their  supporting  in- 
fra-structure. While  small  in  number,  this 
group  accounts  for  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
dollar  volume  of  new  construction  contracts 
in  this  industrial  segment  of  the  conatruc- 
tion  Industry.  In  1973,  these  firms  received 
new  contract  awards  In  excess  of  922  bllHon. 
At  present,  all  member  companies  operate  as 
union  shop  contractors,  which  means  that 
their  projects  are  carried  out  under  agree- 
ments with  Building  Trades  unions  affiliated 
with  the  AFL-CIO.  These  agreements  pro- 
vide for  the  acceptance  of  local  area  union 
wages  and  working  conditions  on  these  large 
scale  projects. 

Since  the  mid- 1 960 's  our  member  compa- 
nies have  been  forced  to  accept  the  impact 
of  unreasonable  and  mflatlonary  settlements 
which  have  been  negotiated  In  specific  local 
areas,  where  the  negotiators  representing 
management  have  had  little  or  no  concern 
for  the  effects  of  suoh  costs  on  the  large 
projects  In  which  our  members  are  Involved. 
Therefore  the  costs  of  these  projects  have 
accelerated  sharply.  Theee  cost  increases  have 
affected  our  clients,  the  steel  mills,  the  power 
companies,  petrochemical  manufacturers  and 
other  process  Industries,  both  directly  on  the 
coart  of  the  project  and  Indirectly  as  these 
wage  schedules  Invariably  move  into  the  claa- 
slflcation  structures  of  the  manufacturing  or 
process  induirtry  as  well. 

In  other  words,  as  the  rates  of  pay  of 
craftsmen  on  construction  work  has  esca- 
lated, the  rates  of  pay  for  thoee  employees 
In  prtKess  industries  engaged  In  mechanical 
(maintenance)  work  have  moved  up  In  a 
corresponding  manner.  The  result  has  been 
an  upward  push  for  all  other  Industrial  and 
manufacturing  wage  rates.  In  the  end  what 
we  have  had  la  a  general  inflationary  spiral 
that  commenced  to  accelerate  rapidly  about 
1967  and  which  we  believe  contributed  to  the 
Inability  of  major  U.S.  industries,  such  as 
steel,  aluminum,  shipbuilding  and  equipment 
manufacturing  to  compete  effectively  in  the 
world  market.  A  further  result  was  that  dur- 
ing this  period  much  needed  expansion  In 
these  capital  Intensive  Industries  did  not 
occur  and  we  are  now  faced  with  the  need 
to  expand  and  modernize  in  order  to  keep 
our  (acuities  competitive  with  the  modem  fa> 
duties  that  have  been  built  In  Japan,  Ger- 
many and  throughout  many  other  areas  of 
the  world. 

In  1967  and  for  three  succeeding  years  wage 
rates  were  on  a  dangerous  cycle  of  escalation. 
During  moat  of  tbeae  years  average  hourly 
wage  rates  increased  at  a  rate  of  approx- 


imately 20  per  cent  per  year  far  outrunning 
the  cost  of  living  increase.  The  Industry  had 
the  dismal  record  of  suffering  one  strike  for 
every  three  collectively  bargained  contracts 
that  were  negotiated. 

It  was  this  record  that  forced  the  Nixon 
Administration  early  in  1971  to  take  the  first 
steps  in  the  area  of  wage  controls.  Six  months 
before  the  imposition  of  Phase  I  wage  and 
price  freeze  the  President  established  by 
Executive  Order  a  system  of  wage  controls 
for  the  construction  Industry.  The  control 
mechanism,  the  Construction  Industry  Sta- 
bilization Commlttae,  succeeded  in  three 
years  In  bringing  dovirn  the  average  annual 
wage  Increases  from  something;  over  18  per 
cent  to  about  6.6  per  cent,  a  record  un- 
matched In  any  other  Industry. 

Even  with  tJae  stabllhslng  Influence  of 
CISC  from  1971  to  1974.  the  wage  escalation 
In  the  constructicm  Industry  during  the  last 
■even  years  la  unacceptable  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  stable  economy.  Evidence  of  how 
construction  wages  have  outstripped  rises 
In  the  cost  of  living  is  seen  In  a  study  made 
recently  In  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area  by 
the  North  Texas  Contractors  Association. 

Using  1967  as  a  base,  the  study  shows  that 
the  cost  of  living,  according  to  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  figures  for  the  Dallas  area 
had  Increased  a  total  of  43.3  per  cent  by  May 
of  this  year.  Construction  wage  rates  almost 
exactly  doubled  the  COL  record.  Increasing 
by  an  average  of  87.1  per  cent  during  the 
same  period. 

There  Is  disturbing  evidence  that  the  Irre- 
q)onsible  locally  negotiated  wage  Increases 
of  the  pre-CISC  period  are  again  afflicting 
our  Industry.  We  have  numerous  Instances 
where  one-year  wage  Increases  of  more  than 
12.50  per  hour  have  been  achieved  by  some 
construction  trades  since  controls  were  abol- 
ished last  April  30th.  These  huge  Increases 
will  have  a  trigger  effect  on  other  trades  and 
could  make  next  year's  round  of  negotiations 
the  worst  In  the  history  of  the  construction 
industry. 

Because  of  this  history  of  unstable  collec- 
tive bargaining,  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Industry  are  well  aware  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  the  application  of  Internal  restraint  with 
respect  to  negotiations  and  for  a  complete 
restructuring  of  bargaining  relationships 
which  have  existed  in  this  Industry  since  the 
pre-World  War  n  period. 

To  accompliab  these  very  slgnlflcant 
changes  In  the  collective  bargaining  rela- 
tionships, however,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
new  governmental  authority  be  created  as 
an  Office  of  Construction  either  at  the  Asslst- 
tant  Secretary  level  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  as  a  separate  governmental 
unit,  empowered  to  recommend  and,  If  need 
be,  enforce  those  actions  necessary  to  re- 
structure and  stabilize  this  Industry. 

These  changes,  among  others,  will  almost 
certainly  Involve  the  transfer  of  the  single- 
craft  bargaining  procedure  now  In  effect  to 
one  Involving  wide-area  or  perhaps  nation- 
wide, multlcraft  bargaining.  A  "blue  ribbon" 
committee  of  construction  experts  and  col- 
lective bargaining  experts  will  be  required  to 
study,  evaluate  and  recommend  legislation 
as  may  be  needed.  Olven  the  diffuse,  de- 
centralized nature  of  the  Industry,  these 
internal  changes  will  require  time,  perhaps 
a  year  or  more.  During  this  interim  period — 
In  order  to  meet  today's  crisis — we  believe 
that  a  return  to  federal  wage  stabilization  Is 
necessary  In  the  construction  Industry.  Leg- 
islation re-eetabllshing  the  legal  basis  for 
government  control  over  the  construction  In- 
dustry should  be  given  priority  considera- 
tion. Once  legislation  Is  enacted,  executive 
•ctlon  Is  essential  to  reconstitute  CISC  or  a 
similar  agency.  Such  an  agency  should  be 
given  authority,  not  only  to  review  and 
approve  future  wage  contracts  in  the  In- 
flustry,  but  also  to  require,  where  indicated. 


a  roll  back  of  new  1974  increases  to  accept- 
able levels.  These  actions  should  be  effective 
until  such  time  as  the  recommendations  of 
the  blue  ribbon  committee  are  received  and 
fully  Implemented. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
relmpoae  wage  and  price  controls  on  other 
industries,  however,  as  we  are  convinced 
that  competition  and  the  forces  affecting  the 
market  place  will  result  In  reduced  prices 
for  moet  materials,  and  that  the  collective 
bargaining  structure  of  most  other  Indus- 
tries is  such  that  hard  bargaining  by  both 
management  and  union  negotiators  will  keep 
the  aspects  of  wage  Inflation  within  man- 
ageable limits.  However,  we  reiterate  that 
this  Is  not  the  case  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry because  the  structure  of  our  Industry 
Is  such  that  economics  and  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  really  have  little  to  do  with  the 
end  result  of  negotiations.  Even  though  there 
Is  a  high  percentage  of  unemployment 
among  building  tradesmen  In  New  York  City, 
Detroit,  and  elsewhere.  It  Is  very  likely  that 
wage  scales  In  the  magnitude  of  thoee  nego- 
tiated In  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Ari- 
zona. Nevada  and  the  West  Coast  generally, 
will  be  the  pattern  for  New  York  and  the 
large  eastern  metropolitan  areas  when  they 
negotiate  next  year.  And.  unfortunately,  at 
this  time,  and  under  the  bargaining  struc- 
ture that  exists,  hard  bargaining  has  little 
beneflclal  effect,  as  may  be  attested  to  by 
the  fact,  that  on  the  West  Coast,  we  have 
had  Instances  where  employers  have  suffered 
long  strikes,  three  and  four  months  In  many 
cases,  during  which  Ume  clients  suffered 
huge  financial  losses  due  to  the  delay  in- 
curred and  continued  high  Interest  costs  on 
their  uncompleted  projects,  and  still  ended 
up  agreeing  to  wage  settlements  in  the 
range  of  $2.60  per  hour  for  one  year,  and  the 
prospect  of  having  to  face  the  same  ordeal 
next  year  If  their  projects  have  not  been 
completed  by  that  time. 

We  believe  that  the  construction  Industry 
presents  a  special  problem  that  mere  moni- 
toring cannot  control.  It  requires  drastic 
action  that  may  well  be  unnecessary  for  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  The  patient  need  not  be 
placed  In  a  body  cast  to  treat  a  severe  ab- 
scess on  the  foot,  but  the  foot  requires  spe- 
cial treatment  to  effect  a  ctire  and  prevent  a 
dangerous  spreading  of  the  Infection. 

There  are  many  other  factors  contributing 
to  the  dangerous  inflationary  situation  that 
exists  today.  They  include: 

1.  Material  shortages  and  "price  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  delivery"  quotations  from  sup- 
pliers. 

2.  Overly  stringent  and  frequently  capri- 
cious or  malicious  application  of  environ- 
mental protection  regulations,  resulting  In 
costly  delays,  manpower  mlsallocatlon,  ex- 
pensive material  storage,  the  general  inability 
to  meet  scheduled  completion  dates,  and  the 
tying  up  of  large  amounts  of  capital  during 
these  delays.  As  an  example,  for  more  than 
two  years  a  coalition  of  so-called  environ- 
mentalists and  wild  life  protectionists  were 
able  to  delay  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  major  manufacturing  facility 
by  Offshore  Power  Systems,  a  joint  venture 
of  Tenneco-Westlnghouse,  on  Blount  Island, 
In  the  St.  Johns  River  Estuary,  Florida.  This 
facility,  which  had  the  support  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  residents  of  the  greater  Jack- 
sonville, Florida  area,  will  be  used  to  manu- 
facture standardized  "floating"  nuclear  pow- 
er generating  units.  It  will  be  essentially  a 
shipyard  and  no  nuclear  loading  operations 
are  to  occur  at  this  site.  Approximately  9000 
skilled,  semi-skilled  and  technical  employees 
will  be  required  to  perform  the  work  that  is 
envisioned  here,  and  It  will  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  economic  vitality  of  Jack- 
sonville and  the  surrounding  area.  TTie  site 
of  the  plant  is  a  "mud  flat"  that  represented 


four  tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  tidal  marsh 
lands  of  Duval  County  (which  has  one  of  the 
largest  areas  of  tidal  marsh  land  of  any 
county  in  coastal  America).  This  project  was 
delayed  for  more  than  two  years,  dtirlng 
which  time  the  costs  of  the  facility  have 
escaUted  more  than  26  mlUlon  dollars,  on 
the  grounds  that  It  would  have  a  severely 
adverse  Impact  upon  the  ecology  of  this  tidal 
area. 

3.  Excessively  high  interest  rates. 

4.  The  application  of  costly  and  unrealis- 
tic safety  regulations  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1971.  As  an 
example,  while  It  Is  recognized  by  all  gtxxl 
business  managers  tha  good  safety  pro- 
grams, and  safe  working  conditions  are  not 
only  humane  and  therefore  desirable,  they 
are  also  good  business  economically.  The 
time  losses  of  experienced  personnel  and  the 
medical  costs  Incurred  in  the  treatment  of 
injured  workmen,  and  the  benefits  due  them 
during  the  periods  of  their  InabUlty  to  per- 
form useful  work,  are  of  such  slgnlflcance 
that  any  reasonably  enlightened  business 
manager  knows  that  the  application  and  en- 
forcement of  pr(^>er  and  safe  working  prx>ce- 
dures  and  working  conditions  Is  "just  plain 
good  business."  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
however,  member  companies  have  experi- 
enced many  situations  in  dealing  with  OSHA 
where  unrealistic  and.  In  our  opinion,  un- 
justlflable  regulations  have  been  formiilated 
and  promulgated,  that  we  beUeve  go  far  be- 
yond the  Intent  of  the  Congress  In  the  en- 
actment of  this  law.  One  example  of  this 
type  of  regulation  relates  to  the  requlied  In- 
stallation of  Ground  Fault  Circuit  Inter- 
rupters on  all  construction  projects.  A  posi- 
tion paper  deaUng  with  the  specifics  of  this 
problem  is  attached. 

There  are  many  similar  areas  of  "regula- 
tory unreality"  that  have  contributed  to  our 
overall  problem  by  forcing  many  small  foun- 
dry operations  throughout  the  United  States 
to  go  out  of  business.  Many  people  may  feel 
that  this  Is  as  It  should  be — that  U  such  a 
business  is  unable  to  adapt  Its  operations 
to  all  of  the  EPA.  OSHA  and  various  regula- 
tions that  have  been  prescribed,  then  such 
a  business  Is  a  "dinosaur"  which  must  die. 
However,  the  death  of  these  operations,  gen- 
erally small  by  business  standards,  is  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  why  we  now  experience 
severe  delivery  and  cost  problems  on  such 
Items  as  valves,  gears,  and  other  equipment 
derived  from  heavy  costings. 

5.  Manpower  sh(»tagee.  A  major  problem 
area  faced  by  heavy  Industrial  constructors 
is  the  InabUlty  to  get  qualified  workmen  In 
areas  where  large  Industrial  projects  are  un- 
derway or  are  being  planned,  even  though 
unemployment  levels  are  suppoeedly  high 
In  many  major  metropolitan  areas,  particu- 
larly in  the  metropolitan  northeast.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  experiencing  manpower 
shortages  In  practlcaUy  all  craft  categories 
on  major  projects  in  the  Rock  Springs-Oreen 
River.  Wyoming,  area,  but  the  InabUllv  to 
get  manpower  Into  the  area  has  forced  con- 
tractors to  go  onto  "scheduled  overtime  " 
which  sharply  escalates  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect to  the  cUent.  There  are  many  areas  In 
the  less  densely  populated  areas  of  our  coun- 
try where  this  situation  exists.  In  Wyoming, 
Western  Colorado.  Utah.  Northern  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona,  nuve  than  910  bUllon  of 
heavy  industrial  projects  involving  coal  gasl- 
flcatlon.  oU  shale  recovery,  power  generation. 
and  minerals  development  are  on  the  books 
for  the  next  five  years,  as  a  part  of  "Project 
Independence." 

In  order  to  meet  the  manpower  require- 
ments for  the  areas  mentioned,  a  revised 
accelerated  training  program  in  mechanical 
and  electrical-electronic  trades  needs  to  be 
formulated  to  utilize  all  modem  training 
techniques  and  equipment  to  shorten  the 
training  time  span. 
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Statement  or  the  National  Constbuctobs 
Association  in  Resi>oi«sx  to  the  Advance 
Notice  or  Proposed  :~  Rclkm akinc  fob 
Gbound-Paclt  CotCDit  Pbotectign,  Au- 
gust 9.  1974  I 

(Federal  Register.  Vol.  3|.  No.  113.  Tuesday. 
June  11.  1974  129  CFS  Parts  1910.  1936. 
1915.    1916.   1917.   19181' 

The  National  Constructors  Association 
(NCA)  welcomes  the  opi^rtunlty  to  express 
our  views  and  comment^  on  Ground  Fault 
Circuit  Protection  In  response  to  the  Ad- 
vance Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  which 
was  published  In  the  Federal  Register;  Vol. 
39.  No.  113.  June  11,  197«. 

The  National  Constructors  Asaoclatlon  U 
composed  of  forty-two  nationally  Icnown  en- 
gineering-construction cconpanles  which  op- 
erate throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Examples  of  facflltiea  our  member 
companies  design  and  oc^utruct  are  oU  re- 
fineries, pipe  lines,  petrocfiemlcal  and  chem- 
ical plants,  mining  and  sietallurglcal  facil- 
ities, nuclear,  fossil  fuel  pmd  hydro  electric 
power  plants,  pulp  andi  paper  mills,  and 
many  other  Industrial  pi[>ce8Slng  facilities. 
Our  combined  annual  buaness  In  1973  was 
over  $16  billion  with  boomigB  alone  exceed- 
ing tl8  bUllon  for  1974.  \  directory  folder 
listing  the  Association's  nvmbershlp.  officers 
and  other  Information  Is  Attached. 

The  National  Constrictors  AssoclaUon 
fully  supports  the  Intent  fnd  purposes  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
The  Association's  member  companies  have 
demonstrated  their  concsBm  for  the  safety 
and  health  of  their  employees  by  achieving 
significantly  lower  accident  and  severity 
rates  as  compared  to  similar  Labor  Depart- 
ment heavy  constructioik  ratea.  Members  of 
the  Accident  Prevention  Committee  of  NCA 
have  served  In  a  multitude  of  responsible 
volunteer  positions  Ln  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute,  thel  American  Society 
for  Testing  and  Materlal4  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  t^e  National  Safety 
Council  and  In  other  volunteer  associations 
nationally  for  the  past  16  years.  The  NCA 
has  continually  worlted  w|th  the  Department 
of  LAbor  to  assist  at  the  state,  regional  and 
national  levels  to  further  the  causes  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

This  Association  has  b^n  concerned  with 
the  requirements  for  Orbund  Fault  Protec- 
tion since  the  publicatiqn  of  the  1971  Na- 
tional Electrical  Code. 

Based  upon  reports  of  {the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  attempting  to  employ  these 
devices,  the  Association'*  Accident  Preven- 
tion Committee  schedu^d  a  seminar  on 
Ground  Fault  Circuit  Interrupters  (OFCI's) 
at  iU  April  1973  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Representatives  from  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories: the  National  Ele«trlc  Code  (NSC). 
Code  Making  Panel  Two,  f'echnical  Subcom- 
mittee on  Ground  Fault  frotectton  on  Con- 
struction Sites;  and  the  fiational  Electrical 
Manufacturers  Association  participated.  An 
Invitation  was  also  extendfd  to  the  Electrical 
Branch  of  the  Departmenf  of  Labor.  Office  of 
Standards,  but  they  decl^ied  to  attend.  At 
that  meeting  the  membefs  of  the  NCA  ex- 
pressed their  concern  over  the  problems  being 
encountered  in  attemptlpft  to  use  the  OFCI 
devices  on  construction  slBS. 

At  the  July  1973  meetfig  In  Denver  an- 
other seminar  on  GPCr«C  was  held  Again, 
members  of  the  Natlon4l  Electrical  Code 
Technlcai  Subcommittee  vid  members  of  the 
National  Electrical  Mantifacturers  Associa- 
tion were  present  With  additional  months  of 
experience  and  the  Utcreaaed  number  of  OFCI 
units  installed  in  our  field  testing  program. 
It  was  confirmed  that  serious  problems  were 
being  encountered  in  )ijeepitm  circuits  oper- 
able Excessive  nuisance  trips  caused  numer- 
ous work  interruptions  iiidlcatlng  that  the 
use  of  Class  A  OFCI's  w|a  not  practical  on 
construction  sites  ; 

By  the  time  of  our  Octa|>er  1973  meeting  it 


became  obvious  that  while  the  National  Elec- 
tric Code  Technical  Subcommittee,  the  Na- 
tional Electrical  Manufacturers  Association 
and  Underwriters'  Laboratories  were  cogni- 
zant of  problems,  tKey  were  not  reacting. 
Further,  the  members  reported  dllTerlng 
OSHA  interpretations  on  the  application  of 
OFCI's  on  the  construction  site. 

The  NCA  members'  concern  over  these  in- 
terpretations, which  would  require  the  whole- 
sale application  of  OFCI's  on  construction 
sites  coupled  with  the  mounting  evidence 
that  these  devices  were  not  functioning  as 
Intended,  prompted  the  Association  to  meet 
with  the  Honorable  John  Stender,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  on  November  19,  1973,  to 
discuss  the  problems  with  the  OFCI  standard. 

Following  the  Department  of  Labor's  order 
to  indefinitely  delay  the  OFCI  requirement 
and  the  scheduling  of  Public  Hearings.  NCA 
members  continued  their  first  testing  pro- 
gram. These  companies  reported  a  total  of 
2.775  OFCI's  Installed  with  a  cumulative 
length  of  service  of  16,828  OFCI  months,  or 
more  than  1,400  OFCI  years  of  experience. 
By  comparison,  the  Technical  Subcommittee 
of  the  NEC  Code  Panel's  report  was  based  on 
the  use  of  fewer  than  56  OFCI's  for  an  un- 
determined length  of  time.  Of  these  2,775 
installed,  the  members  reported  that  341  were 
removed  from  service  because  of  unsatisfac- 
tory performance. 

These  above  views  were  expressed  by  NCA 
at  the  public  hearing  on  February  26.  1974. 

With  regard  to  the  request  for  comments 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  of  June  11. 
1974,  the  NCA  re^>ectfuUy  submits  the  fol- 
lowing vlevra  and  Information ; 

1.  SI7CGE8TES  STANDABD 

NCA  is  overwhelming  opposed  to  the  sug- 
gested standard. 

After  participating  In  the  February  26tb 
hearing,  listening  to  the  presentations  and 
subsequently  reviewing  the  transcript  in  de- 
tail, we  fall  to  understand  how  the  suggested 
standard  could  result  from  the  data  pre- 
sented at  the  public  hearing.  Even  If  the 
Department  of  Labor  could  demonstrate  the 
need  for  a  OFCI  standard,  which  It  has  not. 
such  a  standard  would  have  to  be  clear  and 
practicable  and  one  which  could  be  uni- 
formly enforced.  The  definitions  as  stated  In 
the  suggested  standard  are  vague  and  amblg- 
ous.  For  Instance,  the  definition  of  "damp 
location."  conductive  surfaces  and  the  re- 
quirement for  all  "outdoor"  locations  lacks 
the  clarity  of  an  effective  standard. 

The  change  In  the  Class  A  OFCI  trip  level 
from  6  ma  to  5±1  ma  will  not  alleviate  the 
nuisance  tripping  problem  which  our  ex- 
tensive field  testing  program  has  Indicated 
Is  the  primary  problem  in  Implementing 
OFCI  protection  on  construction  sites.  We 
cannot  understand  why  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  failed  to  undertake  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  maximum  trip  value  which  Is 
safe  and  practicable. 

Further,  we  question  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  contemplate  proposing 
a  standard  which  would  not  recognize  the 
new  National  Electric  Code  as  adopted  In 
1974  which  stipulates  that  permanent  plant 
receptacles  would  not  require  OFCI's. 

If  after  evaluation  of  the  comments  con- 
cerning this  suggested  OFCI  standard  there  Is 
further  consideration  of  any  OFCI  stand- 
ard, the  NCA  respectfully  reqtiests  a  full 
public  hearing. 

3.   sirrrABLB  altebnativbb 

Suitable  alternatives  to  the  suggested 
sUndard  regarding  OFCI's  should  Involve 
the  enforcement  of  the  existing  OSHA  elec- 
trical standards. 

The  National  Constructors  Association  has 
previously  recommended  that  a  special  em- 
phasis program  on  temporary  electrical  dls- 
tributlon  systems  on  construction  sites  be 
developed  by  OSHA  to  Inform  the  Industry 
of  existing  temporary  electrical  standards. 


3.    SXTPPOBTXO    WOBK    INJUBT    EXPEBIXNCE 

NCA  has  surveyed  their  membership  from 
January.  1969,  to  July  1,  1974,  resulting  in 
1.030,862.592  manhours  of  field  construction 
exposure.  This  exposure  resulted  In  61  "medl- 
cal  only"  cases.  4  disabling  injuries,  114  days 
lost  and  one  questionable  fatality.  Pour 
agencies  Investigated  this  fatal  accident. 
They  Included  safety  experts  from  the  Corps 
cf  Bngmeers,  the  Company's  Insurance  In- 
vestigators, an  individual  Consultant,  and 
the  Company's  own  Safety  Division.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  stated:  "Ground  Fault 
Circuit  Equipment  might  have  eliminated 
the  fatality."  The  other  three  Investlgaton 
Indicated  that  GFI  equipment  would  not 
have  eliminated  the  fatality.  However,  to  be 
completely  objective  in  our  survey,  it  has 
been  Included. 

This  exposure  Is  the  equivalent  of  515,000 
man  years  of  work,  or  a  sufficient  labor  force 
to  construct  ISO  of  the  nation's  largest  in- 
dustrial complexes.  These  statistics  certainly 
substantiate  our  position  that  properly 
planned.  Installed  and  maintamed  electrical 
systems  provide  adequate  protection  for  em- 
ployees. 

4.    KSniCATEO    COST    OF    COltPLIANCB 

Eighty  percent  (80%)  of  the  membership 
responded  to  the  cost  data  survey.  Using 
conservative  guidelines  the  members  have  In- 
dicated it  would  cost  seventeen  million,  one 
hundred  eighty-two  thousand  dollars  ($17.- 
182.000)  In  labor  and  material  to  bring  their 
current  operations  Into  compliance  with  the 
suggested  OFCI  standard.  Further,  this  In- 
itial cost  la  merely  the  "tip  of  the  iceberg" 
and  tremendous  additional  coats  will  be  In- 
curred in  unnecessary  loss  of  productivity 
due  to  frequent  nuisance  tripping  and  the 
additional  cost  required  to  maintain  tbeee 
devices  In  continuous  service. 

The  promulgation  of  a  OFCI  standard 
would  have  an  enornvous  economic  Impact 
on  American  Industry  without  appreciatively 
Increasing  the  level  of  safety  for  employees. 

The  National  Constructors  Association 
respectfully  requests  that  the  suggested 
Ground  Fault  Circuit  Interrupter  standard 
of  June  11,  1974,  not  be  promulgated. 

Amtbican  National  Btnij>iNc  and  Loan  As- 
sociation: Resolution  Concebnino  "Tko- 
EBAL  Tax  Exemption  or  Divisknim  on  Sav- 
ings Accounts 

Recognizing  and  sharing  the  concern  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  society  of  the  effects 
of  inflationary  pressures  and  accompanying 
high  Interest  rates,  and  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  mcreasingly  distressing  ef- 
fects of  dislntermedlatlon  in  our  national 
economy,  and  moat  particularly  concerned 
with  the  Inability  of  the  small  saver  to  share 
and  participate  In  higher  yields  on  modest 
sums  accumulated,  which  dividends  are  es- 
sential to  the  well-beliig.  M  not,  indeed,  the 
very  existence  of  the  small  account  holder, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Atlanta,  assembled  on  this  28th 
day  of  August,  1974,  hereby  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations  and  recommendations 
and  hereby  resolves  that:  — 

1 .  The  national  housing  Industry  and  all  of 
its  allied  industries  are  vital  to  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  our  country  and 
supply  one  of  the  basic  and  essential  ele- 
ments In  the  everyday  existence  of  our  peo- 
ple— shelter. 

3.  The  national  housing  Industry  and  all 
Its  allied  industries  axf  experiencing  an  In- 
creasingly severe  recessionary  period,  necM- 
sitatlng  complete  stoppage  of  operations  in 
many  areas  and  resulting  In  drastic  depletloo 
of  bousing  stock. 

3.  The  main  source  of  funds  supplying  the 
housing  industry  U  the  savings  and  loan  In- 
dustry, which,  together  with  other  typM  of 
thrift  Institutions,  are  engaged  m  keen  com- 
petition for  savings  funds  with  other  types  of 
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investment  opportunities  not  related  to  hous- 
ing. 

4.  The  savings  and  loan  Industry  always 
maintains  its  readiness  and  wlUlngnesa  to 
aerve  the  nation's  hotislng  requirements 
whenever  and  wherever  funds  are  available 
to  do  so. 

5.  It  Is  considered  that  the  "mnii  savings 
account  holder  could  well  be  the  backbone 
of  the  savmgs  and  loan  mdustry  and  such 
account  holder  Is,  and  should  be,  encouraged 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

6.  This  encouragement  should  be  In  such 
form  as  to  assure  an  Infusion  of  savings  funds 
into  savings  and  loan  Institutions,  which 
can  be  channeled  into  the  housing  industry 
without  necessitating  higher  dividend  or  in- 
terest rates  and  with  little  or  no  loss  in  fed- 
eral revenues. 

7.  All  the  aforegoing  qualifications  are  con- 
tained in  the  proposal  which  is  recommended 
by  this  Board;  that  Is  to  say,  provide  federal 
tax  exemption  of  a  sum  not  less  than 
11.000.00  received  as  dividends  or  Interest  on 
savings  accounts  in  financial  Institutions 
whtn  a  majority  of  such  savings  is  invested 
In  housing. 

8.  This  legislation  be  enacted  with  all  due 
dispatch  as  an  Immediate  requirement  for 
the  health  of  the  national  economy. 

BcMABKs  or  Chairman  M.  E.  Kettler.  Chair- 

KAN,    KETTLSt     BROTHERS,    INC.,     OATTHERS- 
BUBO,     Mo. 

As  legislators,  I  don't  know  If  you  gentle- 
men are  interested  in  the  builder's  plight.  I 
know  nobody  else  cares  If  we  go  bankrupt. 
I  don't  know  if  you're  Interested  In  the  lack 
of  hotismg  available  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, primarily  because  the  legislators  haven't 
been  living  up  to  their  commitments  to  the 
national  housing  goals.  Or  I  don't  know  if 
you're  interested  In  the  unemployment  crisis, 
where  instead  of  people  producing  things  for 
their  fellow  Americans — and  paying  tlieir 
share  of  taxes  in  the  process — they're  now 
forced  to  draw  unemployment  at  the  public 
trough. 

When  we  have  all  these  facets  to  look  at. 
It's  hard  to  know  what  to  talk  about — espe- 
cially if  you're  also  interested  in  discussing 
atdutions. 

However,  the  building  industry  is  in  a 
mess,  and  for  you  who  don't  know  me  (I 
think  most  of  you  do),  our  little  company 
Is  reportedly  the  largest  privately-owned 
home  building  business  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. In  August  a  year  ago  we  bad  680  em- 
ployees. But  more  to  the  point,  in  August  of 
"73  we  had  478  In  construction  operations. 
Tills  August  we  were  down  to  261  in  oon- 
sarucUon.  That's  a  227  drop  (47%).  That's 
Vn  people  looking  for  work — and  we're  Just 
A  drop  in  the  bucket.  Our  business  has  gone 
from  producing  1052  units  In  1972. 1307  units 
in  1973.  down  to  386  this  year.  This  Is  a  68% 
drop.  The  most  substantial  part  of  the  drop 
Itss  been  in  rental  units,  where  in  Mont- 
gomery County  and  Maryland  we're  under 
tent  control,  so  nobody  wants  to  build  them, 
•od  even  if  we  weren't  under  rent  control  the 
tooQomlcs  wouldn't  work  out  because  no 
mortgages  are  available,  and  If  the  mort- 
gBges  were  available,  the  rates  would  be  so 
high  as  to  prohibit  new  apartment  oonstruc- 
ttai.  Our  for-sale  housing  production  has 
fUlen  49%  from  TS  to  '74.  our  rental  hous- 
ing has  fallen  94% — and  we  are  planning  no 
laon  rental  housing  at  this  time,  though 
«•  have  the  land  already  zoned  and  the  ca- 
pability to  produce. 

"nxere's  nothing  magic  In  this  business. 
Tb»  high  coat  of  Interest  that  we've  bad  in 
tbs  past  few  years  la  passed  right  on  to  the 
ooesumer.  However,  there  Is  little  worry  about 
'Ufft  interest  any  more,  because  in  the  last 
live  week!  the  mortgage  market  haa  dried 
np  completely.  (City  Corp.  and  Treasury  1»- 
Wee  were  the  tlnal  crush. )  You  will  see  bulld- 
*n  advertising  because  they're  selling  and 
ci<xing  mortgages  that  they  procured  a  year 
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or  two  ago,  but  if  you  go  into  the  market 
today  to  get  mortgage  money  to  start  a  new 
community,  the  money  isn't  there  at  any 
price!  So  though  the  Maryland  Usury  Law 
still  creates  stupid  and  artificial  impedl- 
mente — ^It  is  rather  academic  at  this  point 
Now,  in  Maryland  during  last  January  and 
February,  we  bad  a  2.2%  unemployment  rate 
in  the  construction  mdustry.  As  of  April,  it 
was  11.29};.  In  August  it  was  14.4  Tc  and  by 
year  end  may  weu  be  25%  !  One  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  construction  industry  Is  that  a 
bricklayer  or  a  carpenter  and  a  lot  of  this 
type  of  employee  don't  even  know  they're  out 
of  work  imtll  they  haven't  been  able  to  find 
a  job  for  about  90  to  120  days.  They're  prlde- 
ful  people.  And  they  don't  want  to  go  dipping 
in  the  public  trough  except  as  a  last  resort. 
They'll  do  anything  before  they  do  that.  So 
you  have  a  very  peculiar  lag  m  your  unem- 
ployment statistics  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. But  when  you're  going  to  see  it  all 
come  to  a  head  Is  in  the  next  few  months  be- 
cause almost  NO  houses  are  being  started  at 
this  time  because  we  cant  get  a  mortgage 
commitment  at  any  price.  When  there  aren't 
any  houses  In  the  production  pipeline  this 
fall  and  next  winter,  that's  when  the  unem- 
ployment problem  is  going  to  come  and  rest 
right  on  your  desks.  We've  carelessly  pro- 
grammed millions  of  Americans  right  out  of 
their  right  to  housing.  There's  no  reason 
for  it. 

You  see,  the  condition  In  Maryland  is  about 
the  same,  if  not  a  little  worse,  than  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  primary  reason  we're  a 
little  worse  off  is  that  we  were  slowed  down 
earlier,  pending  the  changing  in  the  Usiiry 
Law  and  we  also  are  injured  by  some  of  the 
sewer  moratoria,  which  is  a  separate  issue. 
However,  the  rippling  effect  of  direct  con- 
struction layoffs  is  the  same  here  as  it  is 
throughout  the  country.  For  every  construc- 
tion person  who  Is  unemployed,  there  is  di- 
rect and  mdlrect  loss  of  about  one  and  one- 
half  other  jobs,  appliances,  automotive,  re- 
tall  sales,  advertlsmg,  services  and  so  forth. 
Hence,  the  ripple  effect  which  follows  is 
about  to  make  things  ever  so  more  serious. 
Former  Federal  Reserve  Governor  Sherman 
Malsel  told  the  construction  pre-summlt  iu 
Atlanta  last  Friday : 

"Imagine  the  surprise  of  a  man  from  outer 
space  if  he  arrived  today,  and  was  told  In- 
flation was  our  No.  l  problem,  and  that  we 
are  fighting  it  primarily  by  'cutting  back  on 
production  and  investment.' "  Malsel  de- 
clared. "Clearly,  he  would  think  we  were  mad 
to  try  to  bring  down  prices  by  creating  supply 
shortages.  Yet.  that  is  what  present  policy 
depends  on." 

Federal  economic  policies  are  about  as 
dumb  as  Secretary  Lynn's  recent  statement. 
He  meets  with  the  Preeident.  He  comes  out, 
and  tells  the  press  for  tbe  fllftta  week  m  a  row, 
that  the  problems  of  this  industry  are  going 
to  be  solved  when  Interest  rates  come  down. 
Now  that's  dumb,  dxunb.  dumbl 

Anybody  knows  that.  Do  we  have  to  pay  a 
Secretary  of  Housing  to  tell  us  something 
that  my  ten-year  old  kki  can  tell  me?  What 
we  have  to  do  is  get  them  down!  Because  even 
if  it  requires  a  little  bit  of  subsidy,  I  cam  tell 
you  it's  cheap,  because  the  alternative  Is  go- 
ing to  be  very  expensive.  And  I'd  suggest  that 
you  legislators  go  t>aok  to  your  office,  talk  to 
yoiu-  colleagues,  and  tell  'em  about  what's 
happening.  Take  my  company  alone.  Very 
simply,  it's  going  to  be  sending  two  mt'ij^n 
dollars  leas  in  taxes  to  your  federal  govern- 
ment coffers  this  year.  Tbe  couple  hundred 
unemployed  wbo  we've  laid  off  arent  paying 
you  any  taxes.  In  fact,  they're  now  drawtog 
unemployment.  My  little  company  wUl  pro- 
duce about  a  half  million  leas  In  taxes  for  the 
State  of  Maryland  this  year.  But  these  tax 
shortages  wont  show  up  until  you  close  your 
tax  books  next  April.  Then  somebody  turns 
up  and  says,  "Hey,  we  didnt  come  up  with 
enovigh  tax  money."  There  are  about  100.000 


builders  in  this  country — ^thelr  stories  are  all 
tbe  same.  You  better  begin  to  th|n|r  about  it. 
And  you  better  begin  to  do  sometiilng 
about  It. 

You  that  know  me,  recognize  that  I  am 
about  as  conservative  as  they  come.  And 
tbe  whole  damn  thing  would  be  a  lot  better 
off  If  tbe  Federal  Government  wotild  stop 
messing  with  business.  This  country  was 
built  by  people  and  indiistry.  not  Oovem- 
ment.  But  the  Government  has  chosen  to 
get  into  It.  and  we  have  a  managed  economy, 
lii:e  it  or  not.  So  If  we're  going  to  have  a 
managed  economy,  let  somebody  stand  up 
and  start  looking  at  the  American  people 
wbo  are  producing  good  -jsable  assets  and 
wealth  for  this  nation.  Instead  of  non-pro- 
ductive and  worthless  paper  work  in  tbe 
bureaucracies.  Start  thinking  about  how  we 
can  help  the  housing  Industry.  It's  a  pe- 
culiar Industry.  We  know  today  that  hous- 
ing, to  be  meaningful,  has  to  harve  a  mod- 
erate price  Interest  rate  for  long  periods  of 
time.  It  can't  be  cyclical.  So  It's  going  to 
have  to  be  a  lasting  commitment  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  see  that 
it's  there.  I  can  assure  you  that  in  spite  of 
what  the  theoreticians  say.  if  you  exempted 
from  federal  taxes  the  first  $1,000  of  inter- 
est earned  In  a  savings  and  loan  or  any  sav- 
Ings  Institution  that  puts  some  70  «>  or  80% 
of  their  money  mto  hoioslng.  you  will  come 
out  on  the  federal  budget  and  national 
wealth  In  a  plus  situation.  Because  the  flow 
of  funds  will  start  turning  people  to  work, 
doing  things  and  earning  thing?  and  creat- 
ing things  for  their  fellow  rnaw  which,  la 
turn,  creates  taxes  as  a  by-prod'ict.  and 
that's  what  you  run  tbe  government  on. 
Note:  This  simple  action  requires  no  bu- 
reaucracy to  implement.  The  system  l?  there, 
ready,  willing  ana  anxious  to  work. 

Tbe  alternative  which  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem quickly  Is.  I  would  suggest,  that  you 
gentlemen  cut  tbe  federal  budget  by  24%. 
Because  that's  Just  ^a1f  of  what  you  bav« 
asked  the  builders  to  do.  "24%!",  you  say, 
"oh,  but  we  have  all  these  programs  and  all 
those  programs  to  take  care  of."  Well,  you 
sit  behind  my  desk  one  day.  We  Just  hap- 
pen to  have  programs,  too.  Except  for  one 
difference,  my  wife's  name  Is  on  my  debts 
with  me.  And  when  I  say  I  have  to  cut  a 
program.  I  know  I  still  have  to  pay  my  bills. 
In  this  business  today  you  have  to  be  pretty 
damn  creative.  So  as  far  as  Im  concerned, 
your  cutting  your  federal  budget  34%  Is 
nothing.  (If  you  dont  know  bow  to  do  It.  we 
builders  are  experts  and  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  how.)  I  suggest  that  34%  of  the  bureauc- 
racy in  our  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments get  off  tbelr  backside  and  go  out  and 
start  doing  something  for  their  fellow  maw, 
other  than  putting  roadblocks  In  bis  way 
and  creating  more  inflation.  These  people 
that  are  not  producing  goods  but  are  sttU 
getting  paid,  are  going  into  tbe  market  and 
competing  for  the  few  goods  that  the  real 
producers  have  created.  If  we  keep  going  this 
direction,  we're  going  to  run  out  of  goods. 
But  were  going  to  have  plenty  of  money! 
But  it  Isnt  going  to  be  worth  anything.  If 
we  moved  our  economy  over  to  a  barter  sys- 
tem, the  bureaucratic  paper  sbuiSer  would 
starve  to  death. 

Gentleman,  please,  understand,  I'm  no  cry- 
baby. I  can  take  care  ol  myself,  and  every 
one  of  these  builders  In  the  room  can.  too. 
We're  not  crying  about  us.  and  our  SkblUty  to 
not  make  money.  That  isnt  the  problem. 

We  have  people  who  have  worked  for  us 
for  years.  They're  specialists  In  this  field. 
They've  spent  a  lifetime  learning  this  indus- 
try. TbeyTe  no  good  for  other  Indiistrlea. 
They're  real  people.  And  now  we're  forced  to 
teU  them,  "so  long  paL"  Come  to  our  office 
some  time  when  weTe  laying  people  off. 
You'll  see  how  It  Is. 

My  Daddy  told  me  a  long  time  ago.  never 
ask  anyone  to  do  something  you  wont  dQ 
yourself.  So  I  make  this  proposition  to  you: 
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Either  you  see  to  It  t^at  our  Industry  has 
the  means  to  get  back  cBi  Its  feet — OR— you 
come  to  my  office  at  layoff  time  and  handle 
the  dirty  work — and  tell  them  why  you  did 
nothing.  i 

Remarks  or  David  C.  Sm^h,  Psjbsident,  State 
OF   Maryland   Institute   of   Home   Bcild- 

ERS,   iNTKODtrCTIONS 

Our  present  economic  policy  for  curbing 
inflation  In  addition  to  our  other  current 
state  and  local  problents  of  no  growth  and 
moratoriums  has  lead  Uf  a  record  number  of 
employees  being  laid  off  and  many  more  will 
be  added  to  this  list  as  winter  approaches. 

Many  of  these  employees  worked  for  some 
of  our  most  capable  firms  who  have  gone 
bankrupt  or  are  facing  bankruptcy  due  to 
our  present  economic  policy. 

These  are  the  same  employees  who  helped 
carry  the  major  burden  of  our  taxes,  and  the 
one  who  elected  you  as  their  representatives. 

Recently  I  heard  a  man  say  after  being  laid 
off,  "1  now  draw  unemployment,  get  food 
stamps,  signed  up  for  medical  care,  work  a 
couple  days  a  week  without  any  withholding, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  y»ar  file  for  my  taxes 
paid  In  and  get  those  back,  so  I  never  had 
It  so  good."  Certainly  this  Is  not  what  we 
want  to  encourage  by  Our  present  policies. 

We  are  here  this  afternoon  to  let  you  know 
first  hand  just  bow  bad  It  Is  and  that  you 
haven't  seen  the  worse  of  It  If  It  continues 
on  the  same  path  without  something  being 
done  about  It  Immedlatfiy  here  In  Congress. 

Bankruptcy  and  unemployment  create  hys- 
teria and  panic,  which  tre  the  basic  causes 
of  a  depression.  We  are  seeing  runs  on  our 
savings  and  loans  and;  thrift  Institutions 
which  can  only  lead  to  financial  disaster  to 
the  country. 

We  support  a  reasonable  degree  of  restraint 
and  a  sound  fiscal  policy  as  long  as  the  bur- 
den Is  evenly  distributed  to  all  industries.  We 
also  support  sensible,  orderly  growth.  We  and 
our  employees  will  support  you  as  political 
leaders,  but  only  If  we  can  stay  in  business 
and  continue  to  employ  omt  people. 

Working  and  fighting  to  curb  Infiatlon  is 
better  than  not  working  and  drawing  unem- 
ployment. This  Industry  has  played  a  major 
role  In  making  the  state  what  It  Is  today  and 
we  hope  to  continue  In  the  futxire,  but  this 
can  only  be  done  If  you  take  the  Immediate 
steps  as  recommended  tiy  our  speakers  this 
Bif temoon.  The  economic  policies  which  have 
been  pursued  the  last  dpuple  of  years  and 
are  now  bringing  nothliig  but  disaster  to 
this  industry  must  be  changed  immediately. 
We  are  looking  to  you,  as  our  elected  officials, 
to  get  this  Job  done.  We  afe  ready  and  willing 
to  work  with  you  at  an^  time  you  want  to 
call  on  us.  i 


Problems  of  the  tJoMEBfiLorR 
(By  Joseph  P.  King,  CPA) 

Everyone  connected  with  the  construction 
Industry  has  serious,  anct  in  some  cases,  in- 
siumountable  problems.  Builders  have  large 
Inventories  and  cash  shottages;  workers  are 
unemployed;  lenders  ari  unable  to  fund 
existing  commitments,  sftid  saddest  of  aM, 
the  American  people  ar4  being  denied  the 
cpportunlty  to  purchase  l|omes.  Many  build- 
ers are  unable  to  cope  with  these  problems 
and  as  a  result  find  the&iselves  faced  with 
foreclosure  and  In  all  probability  bankruptcy. 
The  builder,  who  for  manj'  years  kidded  about 
remalninp  in  business  because  he  started 
with  nothing  and  In  all  probability  will  end 
up  with  nothing,  now  fiads  himself  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  having  that  axiom 
come  true. 

Unemployment  in  th«  Industry  Is  now 
approximately  12^'  as  compared  to  an  over- 
all rate  of  6'c  for  the  cotjitry.  The  12 '^c  rate 


is  expected  to  Increase  substantially  unless 
Immediate  action  is  taken.  At  the  present 
time,  builders  are  making  a  concerted  effort 
to  complete  projects  Ih  process.  Once  this  has 
been  accomplished,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
starts  until  existing  Inventory  is  liquidated. 
As  a  result,  many  more  construction  workers 
can  look  forward  to  Joining  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  sometime  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Lenders  having  problems  funding  existing 
commitments  cannot  even  consider  new  com- 
mitments. Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts 
(REIT's),  a  major  source  of  funds  for  this 
industry,  are  faced  with  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  delinquent  loans.  Many  have  ceased 
paying  dividends;  some  have  even  considered 
terminating  their  REIT  election.  In  cases 
where  they  have  been  able  to  negotiate  addi- 
tional lines  of  credit,  such  additional  funds 
have  been  and  will  be  used  to  fund  existing 
commitments.  Commercial  banks  have  tra- 
ditionally made  construction  loans  only  If 
the  builder  had  a  permanent  take  out  com- 
mitment. With  the  current  raid  on  savings 
and  loan  deposits  by  the  sellers  of  CDmmerclal 
paper  and  treasury  notes,  the  lending  activi- 
ties of  savings  and  loan  companies  have 
been  severely  curtailed  or  terminated.  In 
short  there  are  little  or  no  new  construction 
funds  In  the  market  place. 

As  a  result  of  Infiation  and  high  interest 
rates,  the  American  people  are  unable  to 
purchase  the  homes  they  so  desperately  want 
and  need.  Even  If  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  minimum  down  payment,  they 
cannot  qualify  for  a  loan.  For  example,  a 
house  in  the  Washington  area  that  sold  for 
$32,000  in  1971,  now  sells  for  $45,750.  In  1971 
a  Grade  11  In  the  U.S.  Government  could 
qualify  for  a  loan  on  a  $32,000  house,  but 
today  his  salary  does  not  qualify  him  for  the 
$45,750  equivalent.  In  the  United  States  to- 
day, the  average  selling  price  of  a  new  home 
Is  $35,800.  Based  on  current  lending  policies, 
a  90^r  loan  on  this  house  requires  a  family 
Income  of  approximately  $16,000.  It  appears 
that  we  have  effectively  excluded  the  average 
American  from  home  ownership.  Simply  put, 
the  demand  Is  there  but  the  income  Is  not. 

Some  may  ask:  "Why  doesn't  the  builder 
cut  the  sales  price?".  The  biggest  reason  Is 
that  he  can't.  He  can't  because  high  Interest 
rates  have  cut  substantially  Into  the  buUder's 
profit.  If  Indeed  any  profit  remains.  Take 
for  example  the  builder  who  planned  to  con- 
struct 100  units  and  had  a  construction  loan 
commitment  at  3  points  over  prime,  when 
prima  was  7% — (an  Interest  rate  of  10% 
which  he  could  afford) .  Now  he  finds  himself 
paying  16  7c  since  prime  has  risen  to  12%. 
Since  he  already  has  problems  qualifying 
purchasers  for  permanent  loans,  this  addi- 
tional Interest  cost  mtist  be  absorbed.  Con- 
sider also,  m  connection  with  tight  money 
and  high  interest  rates,  that  this  same  builder 
now  finds  that  he  Is  unable  to  qualify  pur- 
chasers under  his  commitment  for  perman- 
ent loans.  In  the  past  this  same  lender  would 
stretch  a  point  and  provide  permanent  fi- 
nancing even  though  the  purchaser  fell  a 
little  short  of  qualifying  based  on  family 
Income.  The  builder  had  every  right  to  ex- 
pect that  this  situation  would  continue,  but 
the  permanent  lender  has  now  found  a  way 
to  legally  avoid  honoring  his  commitment  to 
provide  a  permanent  loan  at  8%  plus  one 
point.  As  a  result,  the  builder  now  has  in- 
ventory In  varloiis  stages  of  completion  which 
he  cannot  sell.  Keep  In  mind  that  this  In- 
ventory Is  now  costing  him  15%  Interest 
which  Is  5%  higher  than  his  original  esti- 
mate. 

It  Is  evident  that  any  extended  period  In 
this  posture  can  only  result  In  foreclosure. 
Forecloeure.  In  turn,  will  reeult  In  bank- 
ruptcy because  the  builder  more  than  likely 


has  signed  personally  on  all  of  his  buslnea 
loans.  I  don't  believe  the  country  can  afford 
to  lose  capable  builders  in  this  fashlcn. 
These  problems  confront  not  only  the  small 
builder,  but  also  the  large  builder.  For  in- 
stance, our  firm  has  been  engaged  to  assist 
a  number  of  large  public  companies  that 
have  been  experiencing  serious  problemi 
caused  by  the  same  factors  being  discussed 
here  today.  When  large  public  companlm 
are  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  todayi 
problems,  small  builders  have  very  little 
chance  for  survival  unless  they  receive  help. 
Some  companies.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  fore- 
closure and/  or  bankruptcy,  have  entered  Into 
nonjudicial  arrangements  with  their  credi- 
tors. Under  this  method  each  secured  lender 
normally  assumes  responsibility  for  funding 
the  completion  of  his  respective  project  and 
a  pro  rata  share  of  the  company's  overhead. 
The  unsecured  creditors  defer  payment  of 
amounts  due  them  until  the  project  is  com- 
pleted and  the  units  sold.  The  company, 
thus.  Is  at  least,  left  In  the  position  of  con- 
tinuing m  business.  (In  this  situation,  the 
secured  lenders  receive  their  money  first,  the 
unseciured  creditors  second  and  any  balanca 
remaining  Is  the  builder's.)  To  Implement 
this  arrangement,  a  number  of  factors  must 
be  present: 

1.  An  early  warning  system  to  alert 
builders  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
before  It  is  too  late; 

2.  A  written  plan  of  action,  including  re- 
liable projections,  which  show  clearly  how 
the  company  can  survive  If  all  paaties  co- 
operate; 

3.  A  meeting  of  all  concerned  parties  where 
the  cards  are  laid  on  the  table;  and 

4.  Agreement  by  the  parties  to  proceed. 

In  this  type  of  arrangement,  which  Is  pre- 
ferred over  foreclosure  or  bankruptcy,  there 
is.  as  the  saying  goes,  good  news  and  bad 
news.  First  the  good  news — the  company  re- 
mains In  business.  Now  the  bad  news,  its 
Immediate  future  Is  mortgaged  to  pay  for  Its 
present. 

Now  that  I  have  highlighted  the  problemi 
and  some  of  the  things  builders  are  doing  In 
their  effort  to  survive.  I  will  offer  some  solu- 
tions that  could  help  alleviate  their  numer- 
ous problems.  To  survive,  the  building  In- 
dustry needs  both  temporary  and  long-term 
help.  The  availability  of  additional  construc- 
tion funds  merely  helps  builders  complete 
their  product.  They  must  also  be  able  to 
market  their  product.  Therefore,  they  must 
have  access  to  both  construction  and  perma- 
nent financing.  There  are  a  number  of  ways 
that  this  can  be  accomplished,  some  of  wblcli 
are: 

1.  Exempt  from  Income  tax  all  or  a  part 
of  the  Interest  earned  on  deposits  placed  In 
savings  and  loan  associations.  This  would 
cause  an  Inflow  of  funds  to  the  asaociatlons 
and  should  also  allow  them  to  make  mort- 
gage loans  at  lower  rates. 

2.  Provide  a  mortgage  investment  credit  wi 
home  mortgages  created  after  a  specified 
date.  Since  a  prlmairy  concern  Is  the  ability 
of  middle  income  families  to  obtain  mort- 
gage financing,  there  might  be  maximum 
dollar  ceilings  on  credit  per  residence. 

3.  ReqxUre  pension  funds  to  invest  a  per- 
centage of  their  portfolio  in  residential  mort- 
gages. The  current  pension  legislation  con- 
tains a  provision  permitting  trustees  to  make 
loans  to  beneficiaries  providing  such  loans 
are  adequately  secured.  The  pension  funds 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  loans  under 
this  provision. 

4.  Establish  a  government  program  for 
conventional  loans  similar  to  the  FNMA- 
ONMA  Tandem  Plan  to  absorb  "exceiB 
points"  on  construction  and  permanent 
loans.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  stablllz- 
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ing  the  cost  of  money  and  still  give  lenders 
%a  Incentive  to  Invest  In  real  estate  loans 
In  times  of  high  interest  and  tight  money. 

Prompt  action  on  some  or  all  of  these 
suggestions  will  help  everyone.  The  builder 
can  liquidate  bis  Inventory;  he  can  furnish 
employment  for  construction  workers;  lend- 
mg  Institutions  will  become  more  liquid;  and 
above  all.  the  American  people  can  once 
■gain  realize  tlielr  dream  of  home  owner- 
ablp — ^which  is,  after  all,  one  of  their  rights. 


State  of  Marylamd 

iNSTITtTTE  OF  HOME  Bun-OERS.  INC.. 

AnnapolU.  Md. 
Short  Range  Hot7sing  Economic  Actions  for 

Maryland 

To:  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives. 

The   housing   sector   of   our   economy    in 

Maryland  is  In  the  grip  of  a  depression.  Starts 

of  homes  and   apartments  are  at  a  seml- 

MARYLANO  BUILDING  PERMITS 


annual  rate  of  12.445  units,  the  lowest  since 
the  first  half  of  1970.  and  68%  below  the 
rate  of  the  first  half  of  1972.  28.481.  The  rate 
of  unemployment  in  the  housing  Industry 
is  in  excess  of  38.000,  more  than  twice  that 
of  the  national  rate  of  unemployed.  It  Is 
estimated  that  an  outflow  of  over  $80,000,000 
of  annual  payroU,  with  an  estimated  $19,000,- 
000  In  federal  taxes  contributed,  will  end  up 
in  a  negative  position  from  the  reports  of 
those  drawing  unemployment  compensation. 


Privatsljr  owned  structures 


Total 


I  unit 


2  to  4 

units 


5  or  more 
units 


Public 
housing 


Privately 

owned 

structures 

W/S  or  moro 


Valuation  privately  owned 


Total 


1  unit 


2  to  4 
units 


5  or  more 
units 


Publicly 
owned 


ToUl 
all  units 


July  1972 

August  1972.... 
September  1972. 

October  1972 

November  1972.. 
December  1972.. 


4,720  3.385  6            1.329 

5,749  3.397  1,147     2,037       168 83,402,000 

4.031  2,073  84     1,874  100.670,000 

5.161  3,003  6     2,132  65,840,000 

3,184  2,033  8     1,143 83,485,000 

3,213  1,670  6     1,537  63,488,000 


65, 207, 000 
72, 460, 000 
42,  084, 000 
53, 320,  000 
48, 154. 000 


40,000 
1,791,000 
1.309,000 

52.000 
160.000 


18, 155, 000 

22.  807,  000 
22,448,000 
30.113.000 
15,174.000 


3, 612, 000 


166, 804. 000 
201,  340,  000 
131.681.000 
166.  970, 000 
126,976,000 


Total 

Average  at 
unit  cost 
8.  &  M.. 


26.058 


15,561 


257 


10, 052 


168 51,532,000   33,730,000 


53,000    17,749.000 


103.  064, 000 


@20, 240       0,13, 288       ©12.579  21.500 448,417,000     314,955,000         3,405.000     126.446,000     3.612,000       896,835,000 


Jinuary  1973.. 
February  1973. 
March  1973... 

April  1973 

Hay  1973 

June  1973 


3,875 

2.142 

4,0U 

1,511 

5,972 

2,430 

4,702 

2,675 

5,506 

2,884 

4.382 

2,047 

6  1,727  71,349,000 

196  2,337  63,592.000 

7  3,535  90,345,000 

202  1,825  98,740,000 

124  2,498  105,072,000 

8  2,327 90,065.000 


41,867,000 
35, 967, 000 
59,  466. 000 
65,153,000 
66, 074. 000 
55,501,000 


56,000 
1,687,000 

38,000 
2,  458,  000 
2,184.000 

84,000 


29. 426, 000 
25. 938.  000 
30,781.000 
30,664.000 
36,814.000 
34,  484, 000 


142, 698,  000 
127. 184.  000 
180, 690.  000 
196.  549.  000 
210, 144, 000 
180, 134  000 


Total 

Average  at  unit 
costs.  AM.. 


28,481 


13,689 


543 


@20,018       @  12, 094 


14,249 518,697,000  324,028,000 

@13.201  


6,567,000      188,107,000 


1.037.399,000 


July  1973 

August  1973 

September  1973. 
October  1973.... 
November  1973.. 
December  1973.. 


f'lSS  I'il^  ^            1'8^'  92,016,000  58,930,000  72,000  33,014,000 

i'ZSI  2.723  45             2,015  92,272,000  62,942,000  468.000  28,862,000 

3,276  1,459  4             1,813  62,103,000  32,421,000  40,000  29,643,000 

J.251  1.716  8            2,527  59,075,000  37,135,000  60,000  21,880,000 

2,067  1,071  10               986  35,713,000  25,532,000  141.000  10,040,000 

838  765  4                 69  19,218,000  18,131,000  62,000  1,006,000 


Total 

average  at  unit  cost 
B.  SM 


19, 571 
@23, 019 


10,213 
@10,9M 


77 
@13,409 


9,281  360,397,000      235,091,000 


843,000      124,445,000 300,379.000 


January  1974. . 
Ftbruary  1974. 
March  1974.... 

April  1974 

May  1974 

June  1974 


2,341  1,383  9  949  39,063,000 

1,762  1,020  9  753  29,674,000 

1,323  1,126  8  189  29,547,000 

2,144  1,433  15  695  44,699,000 

2,893  2,117  10  766  61,483,000 

1,982  1.424  3  555 40,963,000 


29,  354, 000 

114,000 

22.851,000 

130,000 

25,852,000 

86,000 

37,177,000 

242,000 

53,  105  000 

130,000 

34,331,000 

55,000 

9,594,000 78,125,000 

6,719,000 59,374,000 

3.609,000  59,094,000 

7,279,000 89,397,000 

8  249.000  122,967,000 

6.577,000 81,926,000 


Wy. 


Total 

Average  at 
unit  cost 
B.  &  M... 

Percent 
dacreas*. 


12,445 


8,503 


54 


3,907  245,429,000   202,670,000 


730,000       42,027,000 1490,856,000 


2,228 
16,036 


@23, 835 

(§3) 
1,360 


@13,518       @  10, 757 


(375) 
11 


(157) 

901  38,752,000   31,651.000 


174,000         6,927,000 


■111.3  percent 


TYPICAL  MARYLAND  HOME 


Labor 
man-hours 


SMSA  scale 
plus  con- 
tributions 


Total 
labor 
costs 


Material 

cost 

includes 

suppliers 

labor 


Eagineermg 30.0  8.61  258.30 

Earthwork :  Machine  operator 27.0  7.65  206.55 

Roads  and  parking:   Machine  operator, 

concrete  and  blacktop 13.0  7.65  99.45 

Curb,  Gutter,  and  sidewalks:   Concrete 

^Onisher 7.5  7.35  55.13 

Machrne  operator: 

Storm  sewer 2.5  7.35  18.38 

Sanitary  sewer 2.0  7.35  14.70 

^"tar 2.0  7.35  14.70  . 

,    Sediment  control 10.0  7.65  76.50 

Concrete: 

.finisher 25.0  6.78  169.50 

Laborer 8.0  4.24  33.92 

Machine  operator 8.0  7.35  58.80 

Masonry: 

Bricklayer 24.0  8.90  213.60 

„    Laborer ao.O  4.24  169.60 

Wtterprooter:  Sprayer-laborer 4.0  4.24  16  96 

Termite  control-laborer 2.0  4.24  8.48 

Carpentry: 

Roughlumbar. 154.0  7.34  1,130.36 

Tni,"",- 16.0  7.34  117.44 

^    Millwork 30.0  7.34  220.20 

IKri!""A- ^'"'"*>""*'' — -  M.O  7.79  498.56 

NVAC: Sheet  metal 55.0  7.61  418.55 


Labor 
man-hours 


SMSA  scale 
plus  con- 
tributions 


Total 
labor 
costs 


Material 

cost 

includes 

suppliers 

labor 


Electrical 

Roofing 

Siding  (in  carpentry) 

Windows  and  doors  (in  carpentry). 

Insulation:  Asbestos 

Dry  wall 

Stairs. 


48.0 
16.0 


8.85 
7.35 


424.80 
117.60 


4.0 
32.0 


6.89 
6.89 


27.56 
220.48 


900.00 


2.800.00 

3."66 

2.00 
1,300.00 

1,600.00 

370.00 

1,020.00 

1,302.00 

931.00 


Ceramic  tile „, 

Painting. , 

Rooring:  carpetlayers 

Kitchen  cabinets  (in  carpentry). 

Appliances 

Bathroom  equipment 

Rough  and  Tinish  hardware 

Garage  door:  Carpenter , 

Glazing:  Glazier 

Ornamental  Iron 

Fences:  Carpenter 

Sod  or  seed:  Laborer 

Landscaping:  Laborer , 

Clean  up:  Laborer 


10.0 

24.0 

8.0 


6.84 
7.07 
8.70 


68.40 
169.68 
69.60 


4.0 
1.0 
2.0 
3.0 
2.0 
2.0 
8.0 


7.34 
7.97 
7.34 
7.34 
4.24 
4.24 
4.24 


29.36 
7.97 

14.68 

22.02 
8.40 
8.48 

16.96 


320.00 
452.00 
600.00 
120.00 
174.00 
1,  318. 00 
160.00 
271.00 
460.00 
710.00 
350.00 
500.00 
175.  00 
180.00 
95.00 
10.00 
30.00 
122. 00 
169.00 
95.00 


Total  labor  and  material. 
Labor 


687.0 5,005.75 


16. 540. 00 
5. 005. 75 


Total  construction  costs  per 
averages  $43,000  unit 


21.545.75 
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PROPOSALS  FOB  IMMXOIUTK  SCTtOtt 


The  housing  Indiutry  bks  been  the  hard- 
est hit  of  all  the  nation's  industries  by  eco- 
nomic policies  which  have  nlled  almost  total- 
ly on  "tight  money".  It  has  imposed  a  dis- 
proportionate heavy  burdin  on  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  home-seeking  families.  It 
has  overstayed  Its  usefulness,  and  oould  lead 
to  deeper  crisis.  As  an  InAustry  which  has 
borne  an  Inequitable  biu'dien  In  combatting 
Inflation,  housing  needs  fecial  relief  and, 
therefore,  submits  the  following  recommen- 
datloiu : 

Expanded  special  assistance  for  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  In  pro- 
viding 8%%  mortgage  loans  through  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  System.  A  similar  program 
should  be  established  In  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (FNMA). 

Reactivation  by  the  Fe<leral  Housing  Ad- 
ministration of  Its  operative  builder  com- 
mitment which  gives  lenders  assurances  of 
permanent  mortgage  avalle|}lllty  and  lessen 
the  Impact  of  very  high  rates  for  construction 
loans.  ^ 

Institution  by  FNMA  of  e(r  program  of  loan 
advances  for  construction  bf  single  family 
homes  similar  to  that  It  oferated  for  FHA 
multlfamlly  homes. 

Legislation  be  enacted  sf 
Izing  the  Federal  Reserve 
Hsb    variable   asset   reserve 


plflcally  autbor- 
sard  to  estab- 
lulrements  for 


bifcnlf fi.    trieret>y    lowering    t^bo^    on    assets   m- 

Tested  in  mortgages.  | 

Legislation  providing  for  ixemptlon  from 

Income  tax  the  interest  ea^ed  on  savings, 
thus  encouraging  savings  {In  Institutions 
Which  provide  the  bulk  of  c^srtgage  lending. 

Legislation  encouraging  rienslon  funds,  as 
a  condition  for  continuing^  tax  exemptions, 
to  invest  more  of  their  fu*ls  In  residential 
mortgages  and  mortgage-batked  securities. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Boai^  and  Bank  Reg- 
tUaton*  Agencies  use  actual  ^nd  implied  pow- 
ers and  persuasion  to  get  vSan  liquidity  Into 
oonstructlon  and  development  loan  markets, 
and  to  get  supervised  banlts  not  to  call  the 
loans  in  these  difficult  tlmee. 

Provide  a  mortgage  tax  credit  for  Investors 
In  residential  mortgages,  In  addition  to  pre- 
serving the  present  treatment  of  bad  debt 
reserves  of  thrift  institutions. 

Legislation,  such  as  the  O&nadlans  are  pro- 
poelng,  to  encourage  saving  for  a  down  pay- 
ment on  a  new  home.  This  Includes  deduct- 
ing from  taxable  Income  up  to  11,000  per  year 
set  aside  In  special  saving  accounts  which 
could  be  used  for  home  purchase. 

Reactivation  of  the  government  assisted 
production  programs  of  housing  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  fa  authorized  by 
the  Congress.  > 

(These  recommendations  are  expanded  In 
attached  background  papery.) 

XZPANDEO      SPECIAL      ASSISTAI^E      FOB      CONVEN- 
TIONAL    BESIDENTIAL    ^OBTBACES 

The  present  program  of  the  FHLMC  pro- 
viding 834%  mortgage  loans  through  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  should  be  expanded 
by  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing 
additional  funds.  A  similar  program  should 
be  established  In  FNMA  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  at  least  equals  that  available 
to  the  FHLMC  program. 

The  $3  billion  program  announced  In  May. 
with  the  making  of  8%  %\  mortgage  loans 
through  FHLMC.  has  beefl  extraordlnarUy 
suooessful.  All  the  funds  ui^er  the  program 
were  committed  within  a  pnerlod  of  approxi- 
mately two  months  after  the  program  start- 
ed. Because  of  the  high  demand  for  these 
funds  it  is  important  that  future  borrowing 
authority  be  made  available  to  ke«p  the  pro- 
gram going.  One  way  in  which  this  could  be 
accomplished  Is  through  Vbt  enactment  of 
HJl.  11221  now  In  conference  between  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  Senate  version  of  this 
bill  provides  an  additional  (2  billion  in  bor- 
rowing authority  for  the  Home  Loan  Bank 


System.  Alternatively,  separate  authoriza- 
tion specifically  for  the  use  of  FHLMC  could 
be  enacted.  Whichever  course  is  most  desir- 
able should   be   pursued   vigorously. 

While  the  FHLMC  program  has  been  highly 
successful,  it  Is  not  directly  available  to  all 
mortgage  lenders  since  only  Insured  finan- 
cial institutions  can  deal  directly  with 
FHLMC.  Thus,  mortgage  bankers.  Insurance 
companies  and  other  lenders,  who  normally 
look  to  FNMA  for  a  secondary  market  for 
conventional  mortgage  loans,  have  not  been 
able.  In  many  cases,  to  provide  these  loans. 
FNMA  should  have  a  program,  similar  to 
that  of  FHLMC,  for  thoee  lenders  it  normal- 
ly deals  with.  This  would  enable  the  exten- 
sive facilities  of  FNMA  to  be  made  available 
and  relieve  some  of  the  present  administra- 
tive  pressure    on    FHLMC. 

For  both  the  present  program  of  FHLMC, 
with  respect  to  tho.se  commitments  which 
have  not  yet  been  used,  and  any  future  funds 
that  may  be  made  available  through  FHLMC 
and  FNMA,  there  should  be  established  a 
maximum  mortgage  limit  high  enough  to 
cover  most  middle-income  home  purchases. 
The  present  $35,000  limit  applicable  to  the 
FHLMC  program  Is  totally  Inadequate. 

FHA  OPERATTVE  BUILDEB  COMMITMENT 

FHA  should  relnstltute  use  of  the  opera- 
tive   builder    commitment,    particularly    In 

ttiiB  tunc  01  iignii  money.  AOminisiiratiTe 

pr«oaiat^lons   ca.ix    be    taken    to   Iceep    &   reetson- 

able  limit  on  the  number  of  such  commit- 
ments   outstanding,    and    yet    provide    the 

builder  and  buyer.  In  times  of  general  un- 
avalla'^lllty  of  mortgage  credit,  with  the 
benefits  of  the  program. 

Such  commitments  would  be  Issued  when 
the  FHA  field  office  director  Is  satisfied  that 
the  builder  has  the  ability  of  complete  con- 
struction and  to  market  the  home  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner  within  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time. 

This  program  was  begun  a  numoer  of  years 
ago  to  encourage  builders  to  use  FHA  mort- 
gage Insurance.  These  commitments  provided 
the  construction  lender  the  assurance  that  a 
permanent  mortgage  would  be  available  even 
If  a  qualified  buyer  for  the  home  built  \inder 
commitment  was  not  Immediately  available. 

It  worked  this  way:  The  loan  was  closed; 
85%  of  the  proceeds  were  disbursed  to  the 
builder,  and  15%  was  held  in  escrow.  At  the 
time  a  qualified  buyer  was  found,  the  escrow 
amount  was  released,  and  the  purchaser  bad 
the  benefits  of  a  high  ratio  loan  to  value 
Insured  FHA  mortgage. 

FNMA  CONSTStJCnON  LOAN  ADVANCIS 

FNMA  should  Instltue  Immediately  a  pro- 
gram of  construction  loan  advances  for 
single-family  homes  similar  to  that  which  It 
now  operates  for  FHA  multlfamlly  loans. 
This  new  program  should  be  applicable  to 
homes  being  built  for  both  conventional  and 
FHA/VA  permanent  financing.  FNMA  has  the 
authority  to  undertake  such  a  program  and 
the  experience,  under  Its  present  multl- 
famlly program,  to  Initiate  such  a  new  pro- 
gram quickly. 

Funds  for  construction  loans  have  become 
Increasingly  scarce.  Even  where  available,  the 
Interest  rate  charged  home  builders  fre- 
quently la  In  the  range  of  15%  to  17%,  since 
such  loans  are  nude  at  the  prime  rate  (pres- 
ently 12%)  plus  three  to  five  percent«tge 
points.  This  extraordinarily  high  Interest 
rate  Is  Impossible  for  many  home  builders  to 
acrord.  When  they  are  able  to  carry  such 
loans,  the  cost  of  the  housing  they  produce 
is  driven  up  even  higher  as  a  result  of  these 
high  construction  locm  coets. 

With  FNMA  participating  in  construction 
loans  the  effective  Interest  rate  on  such  loans 
should  be  able  to  be  brought  down  consid- 
erably. It  also  win  supply  a  secondary  market 
source  of  funds  which  Is  just  not  available 
today  for  construction  loans.  This  assured 
source  of  construction  financing,  In  con- 


Junction  with  a  FNMA  take-out  for  penaa. 
nent  financing,  should  enable  many  hoiaa 
builders  to  start  oonstructlon  of  new  boua> 
Ing  that  would  otherwise  not  be  built  b*. 
cause  of  the  present  status  of  the  construo* 
tlon  loan  market.  It  shoxild  also  enabia 
FI4MA  to  acquire  eome  short-rang;e  aaseta 
more  In  keeping  with  Its  Increasing  amooat 
of  short-range  debt. 

VARIABLE  ASSET   RESERVES   FOR   COMMERCIAI, 
BANKS 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  specifically 
authorizing  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
establish  variable  asset  reserve  requirement* 
for  different  categories  of  loans  by  commer- 
cial banks.  The  history  of  this  legislatkn 
should  make  It  clear  that  the  Fed  is  expected 
to  use  this  authority  during  times  of  tight 
money,  such  as  the  present,  to  encourage  tba 
flow  of  funds  Into  hoiislng. 

At  present,  commercial  banks  which  an 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  am 
required  to  maintain  reserves  at  their  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  equal  to  a  certain  perw 
centage  of  their  demand  deposits  and  of  their 
time  and  savings  deposits.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  also  authorized  to  modify 
these  reserve  requirements  to  effectuate  mon- 
etary policy  through  encouraging  shifts  In 
the  structure  of  bank  deposits  and  asseta 
While  this  authority  could  be  Interpreted  m 

permitting  \1a^  ^^VftUllSUnient  Wl  SUpplWIlCfl' 

tary    reserve     reQiiirements    baaed    on    claaaaa 

of  assets,  specific  authority  to  do  so,  wltb 
emphasis  on  the  need  to  encourage  the  flow 
of  funds  Into  housing  during  times  of  credit 

stringency,  would  be  much  clearer  and  direct. 
Thus,  the  Fed  would  be  authorized  to 
establish  lower  reserve  requirements  on  thoM 
assets  Invested  in  housing  mortgages.  Con- 
versely, It  would  require  higher  reserve  re- 
quirements on  those  assets  representing  con* 
simier  Installment  loans  and  business  loana 
This  would  encourage  the  shifting  of  funds 
mto  housing  loans,  even  though  Installment 
and  business  loans  oould  earn  higher  re- 
turns, during  periods  of  tight  money.  Whea 
money  availability  eased,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  reserve  requirements  could  be 
moderated  or  eliminated.  This  would  help 
to  alleviate  the  burden  of  monetary  policy 
on  housing  when  It  Is  used  to  control  Infla- 
tion, spreftdmg  the  burden  more  evenly 
through  the  economy. 

TAX  EXEMPTION  ON  INTEREST  EARNED 

To  encourage  the  small  saver  and  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  return  commensurate  with 
that  Of  wealthier,  sophisticated  Investors, 
legislation  should  be  enacted  to  exempt  from 
taxation  a  portion  of  Interest  earned,  up  to 
$1,000  on  savings  accoimts. 

The  small  saver,  backbone  of  the  natloni 
thrift  Institutions,  generally  Is  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  Investment  opportimltlea 
which  have  a  ready  market  and  a  mudi 
higher  yield  than  the  ordinary  savtogs  ac- 
count. Normally,  he  Is  not  able  either  to  take 
advantage  of  tax-free  municipal  bond  In- 
vestments. 

The  type  of  tax  incentive  proposed  would 
encourage  savers  to  keep  their  funds  In  In- 
stitutions which  Invest  the  great  bulk  of 
their  assets  In  housing  mortgages  during 
times  of  high  Interest  rates  on  other  Invert 
ments.  In  normal  times,  the  Incentive  would 
spur  greater  inflows  of  savings  and  assist 
In  assuring  the  availability  of  funds  neoea- 
sary  to  meet  the  nation's  housing  needs.  Pro- 
posed legislation  has  been  Introduced  whlob 
would  carry  forward  this  purpoae.  and  NABB 
supports  It. 

PENSION     FTTNOa 

Private  pension  plans  began  a  major 
growth  In  the  19408  and  ig50s.  Today  more 
than  half  of  the  nation's  work  force  la  cor- 
ered.  Pension  reserves  mounted  from  13.4 
bUllon  in  1940  to  over  $140  billion  today. 

The  pension  funds  beneflt  from  tax  M- 
emptlons  which  are  continued  in  a  peniiflB 
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bill  setting  government  standards  for  fund- 
ing and  operation  of  private  plans  to  pro- 
tact  their  beneficiaries  which  was  signed  by 
President  Ford  on  September  2,  1974. 

Investment  of  portions  of  these  funds  In 
residential  mortgages,  particularly  safe  and 
tecure  government  Insured  or  guaranteed 
mortgages,  would  Increase  the  availability 
of  mortgage  money  and  ease  the  effects  of 
tight  economic  policies. 

It  Is  proposed  that  legislation  be  enacted 
that  would  encourage  such  funds  to  Invest 
la  residential  mortgages  as  a  condition  for 
continuing  to  enjoy  tax  exemption.  It  would 
be  particularly  healthful  to  the  national 
economy,  the  housing  industry,  and  the  pen- 
don  funds. 

Vat  example,  pension  funds  have  made 
what  are  considered  to  be  heavy  InvestDMnte 
In  common  stocks  which  have  fallen  steadily 
In  value.  It  Is  reported  that  a  study  by  the 
Value  Line  Investment  Survey  found  that 
at  the  end  of  1973  some  376  companies'  pen- 
don  fimds  had  declined  by  $10  billion  be- 
cause of  falling  stock  prices.  Stock  prices 
■re  much  lower  today.  Funds  that  cotild  have 
been  invested  In  residential  mortgages  would 
have  Increased. 

rsSERAL    aXSmVE    support    FCA    RESmENTIAL 
CONSiaTTCnON  LOANS 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  should  sup- 
port, to  the  maximum  extent  possible  under 

preeeDt  law.  resiaenM  coMmcuoo  lo&ns 

by    commerclEtl     banka    to    borne    b\aUclera    by 

encouragmg  the  use  of  Its  discount  window 
for  this  purpose.  Legislation  should  also  be 
enacted  to  expand  the  ability  of  commercial 
banks  to  rediscount  notes  representing  resi- 
dential construction  loans  with  the  Federal 
Beserve  Banks,  or  as  collateral  for  advances 
from  these  Banks.  Legislation  should  also  be 
enacted  permitting  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  to  make  direct  loans  to  home  builders 
for  residential  construction  purposes,  or  to 
purchase  such  loans  from  memljer  and  non- 
member  lenders. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  pres- 
ent slowdown  In  bousing  construction  is  the 
present  limited  availability  of  construction 
financing  and  then  only  at  extraordinarily 
high  Interest  rates.  This  has  been  brought 
about  primarily  by  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Beserve  System  In  exercising  severe  monetary 
restraint,  resulting  in  shortages  of  funds  for 
lending  and  historically  high  interest  rates. 
Hoiising  Is  the  main  victim  of  these  efforts 
Of  the  Fed  and  It  Is  therefore  only  appro- 
priate the  Fed  undertake  some  efforts  to 
ameliorate  these  effects. 

Under  present  law,  notes  representing  resi- 
dential construction  loans  with  maturities 
not  In  excess  of  nine  months  from  the  time 
of  presentation  and  a  firm  take-out  commit- 
ment are  eligible  at  the  Fed  discount  win- 
dow. The  Fed  should  affirmatively  encour- 
age commercial  banks  to  utilize  such  paper 
for  their  borrowings  from  the  Fed.  Since 
many  construction  loans  are  for  longer 
periods  than  nine  months,  legislation  should 
be  enacted  to  extend  the  maturity  period  to 
at  least  three  years. 

In  1934  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  amend- 
ed (12  use  352a)  to  permit  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  to  make  loans  to  businesses  who  were 
unable  otherwise  to  obtain  funds  from  usual 
■ources.  This  provision  also  permitted  the 
banks  to  discount  for,  or  purchase  from,  any 
lending  Institution,  member  or  nonmember. 
such  obligations.  ITie  maximum  maturity  on 
these  obligations  could  not  exceed  five  years. 
Although  this  legislation  was  repealed  ia 
1B58,  Its  re-enactment  would  be  very  useful 
tor  supporting  the  housing  Industry  which 
finds  it  almost  impossible  in  many  areas  to 
obtain  necessary  funds  for  continued  con- 
struction activities  from  the  usual  sources 
snd  tJien  only  at  Interest  rates  which  are 
unbearable.  This  legislation  was  enacted  to 
deal  with  exceptional  circumstances,  which 


is  what  the  housing  industry  Is  confronted 
with  today. 

MOBTGAGB   INVKSTMINT   TAX    CREMT 

Legislation  ahould  be  etiacted  providing 
for  an  investment  tax  credit  for  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  interest  earned  annually 
by  investors  in  residential  mortgagee.  This 
provision  should  be  i)attemed  after  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Administration  contained  In  its 
Financial  Institutions  Act,  but  its  enact- 
ment Should  not  be  conditioned  on  elimina- 
tion at  the  present  provisions  of  the  tax 
laws  governing  bad  debt  reserves  of  thrift 
institutions. 

At  the  present  time  the  principal  investors 
In  conventional  residential  mortgages  are 
thrift  institutions,  both  savings  and  loans 
and  mutual  savings  banks.  Insurance  com- 
panies have  almost  abandoned  the  resi- 
dential mortgage  market  and  commercial 
banks,  while  still  a  major  lender,  are  not  a 
consistent  one,  tending  to  avoid  residential 
mortgage  loans  in  times  of  tight  money  as 
the  present.  Thus,  economic  conditions, 
which  result  in  fall  offs  In  the  flow  of  savings 
to  thrift  institutions,  have  a  severely  dispro- 
portionate effect  on  the  residential  mort- 
gage market. 

TTie  existence  of  a  mortgage  tax  credit, 
scaled  upward  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  assets  of  the  investor  invested  in  resi- 
dential xxicartg^gea.  Should  bave  a  beneaclal 

AffAAt  Aft  tk«  availablUiy  tA  fuuls  for  resl- 
aeaxtn&l  zxiort^a^e  lexullzi^.  It  would  ez3XX>ur- 

age  insurance  companies,  commercial  banks, 
awl  otHer  potential  lenders  to  put  their 

funds  into  residential  mortgagee  and  to  leave 
them  there  during  times  of  monetary  re- 
straint. This  would  help  to  avoid  the  dis- 
proportionate effect  that  monetary  restraint 
has  on  the  residential  mortgage  market.  At 
the  same  time  thrift  institutions  should  not 
be  penalized  by  having  eliminated  present 
tax  incentives  with  respect  to  their  bad  debt 
reserves. 

BOMX    SAVINGS    PLAN 

Th»  Canadian  Oovemment  has  proposed  a 
Registered  Home  Savings  Plan  that  might  be 
emulated  in  the  United  States.  Under  the 
proposal,  all  taxpayers  over  age  18  who  do 
not  own  a  home  would  be  able  to  contribute 
up  to  $1,000  a  year,  to  a  TnariTnuTw  lifetime 
amoiint  of  $10,000,  to  a  registered  home  own- 
erahlp  savings  plan.  These  contributions 
would  be  deductible  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses. 

"Hie  Income  earned  by  the  plan  would  bear 
no  tax  and  the  proceeds  from  the  plan  would 
be  exempt  from  income  tax  if  they  are  vp- 
plled  as  a  down  payment  for  a  flrst-tlme 
purchase  of  a  house. 

HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  PBOGRAM 

The  Sections  235  homeownershlp  and  236 
rental  programs,  which  have  proved  success- 
ful in  producing  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families  should  be  reactivated 
Immediately. 

Stace  Inauguration  of  the  235  program, 
C0%  of  families  receiving  assistance  have 
had  their  subsidies  decreased  at  each  re- 
certlflcatlon  and  iqyproxlmately  16%  of  the 
families  have  gone  c^  subsidy  entirely.  Thus, 
the  235  program  has  provided  decent  housing 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  unable 
to  acquire  It  unaided,  but  who  are  upwardly 
mobile  and  ultimately  capable  of  assuming 
full  responsibUity  for  the  cost  of  their 
housing.  Essentially,  the  236  program  has 
done  the  same  for  renting  families,  many  of 
whom  eventually  move  on  to  better  housmg 
they  can  afford  without  assistance. 

When  Congress  authorized  these  programs, 
it  recognized  the  risk  and  established  a  sepa- 
rate mortgage  Insurance  fund  for  Sections 
235  and  236  and  other  high  risk  activities 
authorized  at  the  same  time.  The  fund  was 
not  expected  to  be  actuarially  sound  and  ap- 
propriations were  authorized  to  make  up  any 


deficits  Incurred.  Yet  six  years  after  the  pro- 
grams were  authorized,  their  operations  ap- 
pear to  be  actuarially  sound,  and  HUD's  own 
study  supports  this  in  respect  to  the  236 
program. 

Problems  have  been  encountered,  largely 
through  poor  administration  and  HDD  moved 
to  correct  this  problem.  Congress  also  recog- 
nized these  In  the  Houstog  Act  of  1974,  made 
provision  for  counseling  of  families  receiving 
assistance  to  be  tnandator>'  rather  than  dis- 
cretionary, strengthened  down  payment  re- 
quirements, and  authorized  additional  assist- 
ance for  rental  projects  where  tenants  and 
landlords  have  been  caught  in  the  inflation- 
ary squeeze.  These  and  other  changes  should 
result  in  sounder  assistance  programs.  It  ^n 
estimated  that  there  is  available  and  un- 
committed over  $200  million  for  the  235  pro- 
gram in  contract  authority  and  over  $100 
million  for  the  236  program. 

"THE    HOME    PURCHASE    ASSISTANCE    ACT*' 

We  highly  endorse  the  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Alan  Cranston  (D.,  Calif.) 
and  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R.,  Mass.)  directing 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  lend  $10  bUllon  In  8%  percent 
mortgages  to  spur  the  sale  of  350,000  mar* 
homes  over  the  next  12  months. 

Houses  covered  by  the  bill  would  have  a 
celling  price  of  $46.0OO  for  the  Maryland  area. 

HUD  secretary  JameB  T.  Lynn  aireafly  hu 

discretionary  pow?ox  to  t>orro-wr  tiousLng  f  ixn<la 

at  8%  percent  Interest  and  lend  them  out 
at  the  same  rate.  But  the  Cranston-Brooke 
bill  would  make  mandatory  the  purchase 
of  $5  billion  in  mortgages  on  around  176,000 
new  housing  units,  plus  another  $5  blUloa 
in  mortgage  on  existing  units. 

The  "Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act"  ot»- 
ates  a  Housing  Trust  Fund  which  will  draw 
on  the  TreMury  for  loans  of  up  to  $10  billion 
per  year.  The  money  would  be  made  available 
through  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  (OinnyMae). 

The  Houstag  Trust  Fund  would  operate 
without  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  While  the 
trust  fund  would  be  able  to  obtain  loana 
from  the  Treasury  issues,  all  loans  from 
the  Treasury  woidd  be  repayable  with  in- 
terest. 

Funds  loaned  by  the  Treasury  to  the  trust 
fund  would  not  be  included  in  the  total  fed- 
eral budget  and  would  be  exempt  from  any 
limitation  or  annual  expendltxires  or  net 
lending  as  are  funds  IXMTowed  by  the  Kx- 
port-Import  Bank  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Export  Expansion  Finance  Act  of  1971. 

The  PRESIDnro  OFFICER.  All  time 
available  to  the  proijonents  of  the  sub- 
stitute has  expired.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  All  of  my  time  Is  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Very  well. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  30 
minutes;  the  Senator  from  California 
has  no  further  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  will,  of  course,  yield 
time  to  my  colleague.  We  have  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment.  I  will  have  time, 
Willi  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  carmot  come  In  until  all  the 
time  has  expired  on  the  substitute. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
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CER.  ^^thout 

ient  Is  as  fol- 


Mr.  STENNIS.  May  v<fe  have  order,  Mr. 
President?  - 

The  PRESIDING  CffTTCER.  Let  US 
have  order  In  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  when  the  managers  of  the 
bill  finished  their  statement.  I  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  call  up  my 
amendment.  I  am  informed  by  the  Par- 
liamentarian that  I  caimot  call  up  my 
amendment  until  all  time  has  expired. 
Maybe  I  can  do  so  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  brief  time  remaining  on  Uie 
side  of  the  proponents,  I  may  call  up  my 
amendment  without  the  time  running 
solely  on  the  substitute  emiendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  d^sk  In  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  |rom  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits>  and  ask  fof  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The     PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  state 
The   assistant   legislat 
ceeded  to  read  the  amen( 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
of  the  amendment  be 
The  PRESIDINO  Ol 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  Proxuire's  amenc 
lows: 

On  page  4.  line  13,  sectlab  313(b)  of  Title 
m  of  the  National  Housing  Act  as  amended 
by  section  3  of  the  Cranst<^-Broolce  amend- 
ment Is  further  amended .  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (C)  ^.nd  add- 
ing the  following:  ".  but  in  no  event  shaU 
such  rate  exceed  a  rate  eqaal  to  the  average 
yield  during  the  month  preceding  the 
month  In  which  a  commitment  to  purchase 
such  mortgage  was  Issued  on  all  marketabl* 
bonds  of  the  United  States  maturing  In  more 
than  six  but  less  than  12  years  from  the  date 
of  such  commitment  (exclusive  of  bonds 
with  a  coupon  rate  of  less  than  6  percent) 
plus  one-half  of  1  percent,  adjusted  upward 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  percent." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  whep  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  for  pur- 
poses of  calling  up  an  amendment,  und 
also  for  purposes  of  a  brief  colloquy  with 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  that  I  do  so 
without  having  the  time  he  uses  be  tak- 
en from  the  time  on  my  amendment.  If 
it  Is,  I  would  not  have  any  time  left  to 
argue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  ask  that  his  amendment  be  tempo- 
rarily set  aside. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'l-'lCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  8,  line  6,  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Amendment  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  Allow  Deductions  for  Energy- 
Conserving  Alterations  of  Taxpayers'  Resi- 
dences. Part  vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenxie  Code  of  1964  (Re- 
lating to  additional  Itenolzed  deductioiu  for 
individuals)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  210  as  220,  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 218  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  219.  Enbbot-Conskbvino  Iicpaovs- 

MKNTS  or  TAXFATXa'S  RZUDDTCK. 

"(a)  In  Genekal. — A  taxpayer  may  elect 
to  treat  energy-conserving  residential  Im- 
provement expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by  hUn 
during  the  taxable  year  as  expenses  which 
are  not  chargeable  to  capital  account.  The 
expenditures  so  treated  shall  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction  for  that  taxable  year.  An  election 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  regulation. 

"(b)  LiMrTATioN. — The  deduction  allowed 
a  taxpayer  under  this  section  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  $1,000. 

"(c)  DErmmoN. — For  purposes  of  tbl« 
section,  the  term  'energy-conserving  residen- 
tial Improvement  expense'  means  any  ordi- 
nary or  necessary  expense  paid  or  Incurred 
during  the  taxable  year  for  repairs  or  Im- 
provements, designed  to  reduce  heat  loss  in 
winter  and  heat  gain  In  summer,  to  property 
used  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal  resi- 
dence, and  Includes,  without  being  limited 
to.  the  Installation  of  insulation,  storm 
windows,  caulking,  humidifiers,  other  elTorts 
designed  for  energy  conservation,  and  any 
device  or  system  designed  to  utilize  solar 
energy  to  provide  heating  or  cooling  which 
meets  performance  criteria  established  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards." 

(b)  Ttie  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VH 
is  amended  by  striking  out: 
"Sec.  219.  Energy-conserving     Improvements 

of  taxpayer's  residence. 
"Sec.  220.  Cross  references." 

(c)  Section  62  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definition  of  adjusted  gross  Income)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (9) 
the  following  paragraph : 

"(10)  Enebct-consesvino  impkovements 
OF  TAXPAYER'S  residence. — The  deduction 
allowed  by  section  219." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  year 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sim- 
ple amendment  to  add  a  new  section  4  to 
S.  3979.  to  provide  assistance  to  taxpayers 
who  make  energy  conserving  improve- 
ments in  their  homes. 

The  amendment  is  Identical  to  an 
earlier  proposal  of  mine  and  Senator 
Cranston  which  the  Senate  adopted  as 
an  amendment  to  the  first  Emergency 
Energy  Act  which  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  It  would  allow  taxpayers  to 
take  a  deduction  of  up  to  $1,000  for  en- 
ergy-conserving residential  improvement 
expenses  incurred  during  the  taxable 
year.  The  definition  of  such  expenses  in- 
cludes Insulation,  storm  windows, 
weather-stripping,  and  any  solar  heating 
or  cooling  device  which  meets  perform- 
ance criteria  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Energy  is  going  to  be  in  short  supply 
for  the  foreseeable  future  and  President 
Ford  has  called  for  conservation  of 
energy,  so  while  new  sources  of  energy 
are  being  developed,  the  Congress  should 
act  to  promote  energy  conservation  and 
thus  bring  energy  demand  and  supply 


more  closely  Into  equllibrhim.  My  amend- 
ment will  foster  more  efllclent  utilization 
of  energy  by  encouraging  taxpayers  to 
buy  energy  conserving  improvements  for 
their  homes. 

Space  heating  of  residences  account! 
for  11  percent  of  the  total  national  en- 
ergy consumption.  Industry  sources  have 
estimated  that  through  proper  insulation 
we  could  save,  by  1983.  the  energy  equiv- 
alent of  1.2  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
lost  from  residential  heating.  Additional 
savings  on  residential  cooling  would  alao 
be  realized.  According  to  Charles  Berg  of 
the  Commerce  Department's  Institute 
for  Applied  Technology,  most  of  the 
residential  buildings  in  use  today 
consume  approximately  40  percent  more 
energy  for  heating  and  air-conditioning 
than  they  would,  had  they  been  Insulated 
and  sealed  in  accordance  with  present 
day  FHA  minimum  prc^jerty  standards. 
It  is  clear  then  that  we  need  more  and 
better  insulation  throughout  the  residen- 
tial sector. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  make  a  major  contribution  to 
energy  conservation,   and  I,   therefore, 

urge  its  adoption.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BRCXDKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  distinguished 
Senator.  He  certainly  hsis  brought  to  the 
Senate  an  important  amendment  to  give 
assistance  to  taxpayers  who  make  en- 
ergy-conserving improvements  to  their 
homes. 

It  certainly  is  in  keeping  with  what 
the  President  has  stated  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation  this 
week.  It  is  a  good  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  certainly  ought  to  be 
passed. 

However,  we  have  a  problem  of  ger- 
maneness of  this  amendment  at  this  par- 
ticular time.  We  fear  that  the  point  may 
be  raised  here  in  the  Senate.  If  it  was  not, 
it  certainly  would  be  raised  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  is  our  hope,  and  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent's hope,  that  this  being  emergency 
legislation,  we  can  see  it  passed  without 
any  amendments  which  might  endanger 
Its  speedy  enactment. 

It  is  only  for  that  reason  that  we 
cannot  take  this  amendment.  I  person- 
ally hope,  and  I  think  my  colleague  from 
California  agrees  with  me.  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  find  an  appropriate  vehicle 
on  which  to  attach  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  an  amendment  that  will  be 
helpful  to  the  housing  Industry,  helpful 
certainly  In  the  conservation  of  energy 
In  the  Nation,  and.  as  I  said,  in  keeping 
with  the  President's  overall  program  for 
whipping  inflation  and  conserving  energy 
nationally. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  join  In  agreeing  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  this  is  a  very  fine  smiendment 
The  objective  Is  one  that  we  must 
bring  about.  I  have  worked  very  closely 
with  Senator  Moss  on  this  precise  matter. 
It  is  a  very  important  Initiative  that  must 
be  accomplished.  I  will  work  with  the 
Senator  to  bring  about  Its  accomplish- 
ment at  the  earliest  possible  moment  un- 
der a  proper  vehicle. 
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Unfortunately,  its  acceptance  on  this 
particular  bill  would  break  up  the  agree- 
ment that  we  have  with  the  administra- 
tion In  an  effort  to  swiftly  enact  legisla- 
tion that  can  deal  with  the  depression 
In  the  housing  industry.  Therefore,  very 
reluctantly  we  just  cannot  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  situation  that  exists.  As  I  un- 
derstand It.  there  Is  an  informal  ar- 
rangement with  the  House  that  they 
would  take  this  bill  which  has  now  been 
fashioned  and  try  to  take  it  right  from 
the  desk  in  order  to  get  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent before  the  recess. 

I  recognize  that  my  amendment  would 
add  another  facet  that  Is  possibly  ncm- 
germane,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  It  is. 
Although  It  does  try  to  get  to  the  very 
objective  of  this  bill,  and  that  is  to  have 
people  improve  their  homes,  to  improve 
the  emplojmaent  in  the  construction  In- 
dustry, it  has  the  added  feature  that  It 
would  conserve  energy. 

However,  recognizmg  the  situation 
that  exists  and  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues,  I  withdraw  my  sunendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  courtesy  in  yielding^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield, 
under  the  same  terms,  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  up  an  amendment, 
without  the  time  being  charged  against 
me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  Is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Add  after  "Insured"  In  the  first  sentence 
of  section  313(b)  (2)  of  amendment  No.  1968: 
"imder  the  National  Housing  Act  or  guaran- 
teed under  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  or". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
both  the  Senator  from  California  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  I 
believe  they  are  In  a  position  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  am 
satisfied 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell).  All  time  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  1ST.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name  of 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  the  Sparkman- 
Javits-Proxmire   amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
provide  for  a  realistic  limit  on  the  inter- 
est rate  on  mortgages. 

Under  the  Cranston-Brooke  substi- 
tute, the  Secretary  of  HUD  would  be 
given  broad  authority  to  set  the  rate  of 
interest  on  the  conventional  mortgages 
to  be  purchased  under  the  progrsun. 
HUD  officials  have  said  they  plan  to  set 
the  rate  at  9V4  or  9y2  percent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  we  are  talking  about  interest 
rates  this  high,  we  might  as  well  forget 
it. 

Anybody  who  tells  you  that  he  hopes 
that  the  rate  will  be  set  at  a  lower  figure 
is  really  hoping,  because  with  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  with  this  administra- 
tion and  with  HUD,  we  know  that  when 
they  tell  us  9y4  percent  or  iVz  percent, 
that  is  a  rockbottom  minimum.  A  rate  of 
9',^  percent  is  not  going  to  give  any  re- 
lief to  the  mlddle-hicome  home  buyer 
who  has  been  forced  out  of  the  housing 
market  because  of  tight  money  and  high 
interest. 

It  seems  that  every  time  we  revise  this 
bill,  the  rate  of  interest  goes  up.  The 
original  Cranston  bill,  S.  3456.  provided 
for  a  rate  of  7  percent.  The  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  last  week  set  the  rate 
equal  to  the  Federal  cost  of  borrowing, 
plus  administrative  expenses.  According 
to  my  calculations,  this  would  produce 
a  rate  of  about  8>4  percent.  Under  the 
pending  Cranston-Brooke  amendment, 
the  rate  would  increase  to  9y4  or  9y2  per- 
cent. We  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
at  this  rate,  we  cannot  afford  to  work 
on  tills  bill  a  moment  longer.  It  might 
end  up  at  10  or  11  percent. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  point  in 
providing  for  a  massive  program  to  aid 
the  mortgage  market  if  the  rate  is  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  average  citizen. 
Under  my  amendment,  the  interest  rate 
would  be  set  equal  to  the  average  yield 
on  6-  to  12-year  Treasury  bonds,  plus 
one-half  of  i  percent  for  administrative 
expenses.  This  would  produce  a  rate  of 
8y4  percent.  While  this  rate  Is  still  too 
high.  It  will  accommodate  many  more 
buyers  compared  to  the  9^2 -percent  rate 
envisioned  by  HUD.  Moreover,  my 
amendment  does  not  Involve  any  sub- 
sidy to  the  buyer  or  net  cost  to  the 
Treasm7.  It  would  not  cost  the  taxpayer 
anything. 

If  the  Treasury  borrowing  rate  goes 
up,  the  mortgage  rate  also  increases.  In 
fact.  I  believe  the  Treasury  will  make 
money  under  my  amendment.  The  addi- 
tional tax  revenues  generated  by  the  in- 
creased residential  construction  activity 
will  provide  a  net  gain  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cranston-Brooke 
approach  of  giving  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
brocui  discretion  to  set  the  rate  is  de- 
ficient for  the  following  reasons : 

Jlrst.  A  rate  of  9^  percent  envisioned 
by  HUD  does  not  give  any  real  relief 
to  middle-income  home  buyers  who  have 
been  priced  out  of  the  housing  market 
because  of  high  Interest  rates.  Under  the 


Proxmire  amendment,  the  monthly  pay- 
ments on  a  30-year  $30,000  mortgage 
would  be  $27  less  than  the  pasmients  re- 
quired under  the  Cranston-Brooke  ap- 
proach. This  means  that  4.4  million  addi- 
tional families  would  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  the  amendment  we  offer: 

Second.  A  rate  of  9^  percent  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  current  cost  of  money  to 
the  Treasury  and  results  in  a  profit  to 
the  Treasury  at  the  expense  of  the  home 
buyer.  As  of  October  8,  1974,  the  current 
average  yield  on  6-  to  12 -year  Treasury 
bonds  was  7.70  percent.  This  average  ex- 
cludes Issues  with  deep  discounts  whose 
yields  are  lower  because  of  certain  tax 
advantages.  If  these  issues  were  counted, 
the  7.70-percent  average  cost  of  money 
would  be  even  lower.  The  yield  on  6-  to 
12-year  bonds  was  selected  as  the  most 
appropriate  because  the  average  mort- 
gage loan  is  typically  refinanced  within 
this  time  period.  An  additional  allow- 
ance of  one-half  of  1  percent  should  be 
adequate  to  recover  any  additional  ad- 
ministrative expenses; 

Third.  A  program  to  purchase  conven- 
tional mortgages  with  the  Interest  rate 
set  at  9' 2  percent  will  be  virtually  im- 
workable  in  those  States  with  usm^  ceil- 
ings set  at  8  or  8V2  percent,  unless  an 
excessive  number  of  points  are  imposed 
on  the  buyer  or  seller.  Some  of  these 
States  exclude  FHA-VA  mortgages  from 
the  usury  ceiling.  However,  the  Cran- 
ston-Brooke program  is  confined  exclu- 
sively to  conventional  residential  mort- 
gage loans.  The  States  with  a  usury  ceil- 
ing of  8  percent  are  Alabama.  Illinois. 
Minnesota,  Missouri.  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia.  Those  States 
with  a  usury  ceiling  of  8y2  percent  are 
Kentucky,  New  York,  and  Vermont.  The 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
believe  the  Cranston-Brooke  program 
will  be  inoperable  in  these  States  unless 
the  interest  rate  is  brought  down  to  the 
8  or  8' 4  percent  range,  as  is  done  by  the 
Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who  is  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  very 
urgent.  This  is  a  great  bill,  and  the 
President  properly  included  It  in  his 
anti-inflation  package.  All  of  us  are 
grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Senator  Sparkman;  Senator  Towkr, 
the  ranking  member,  and  the  authors 
of  this  bill.  Senator  Brooke  and  Seiia- 
tor  Cranston. 

However,  the  bill  does  have  this  very 
signal  omission:  The  omission  involves 
some  63  million  Americans  who  live  In 
the  States  just  ticked  off  by  Senator 
Proxmire.  That  is  30  percent  of  our 
population.  It  is  hardly  fair  or  proceed- 
ing in  a  nondiscriminatory  way  to  simply 
lock  them  off  and  leave  them  out.  They 
will  get  no  benefit  from  this  whatever, 
unless  the  Proxmire  amendment  or  some 
other  amendment  which  goes  to  the 
merits  of  the  situation  is  adopted. 

I  proposed  an  aunendment  yesterday, 
which  is  printed,  but  I  certainly  yield 
to  Senator  Proxbore.  He  Is  the  ranking 
member  of  this  committee  and  knows 
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expand  them. 
Senator  Cran- 
should  go  to 
ite  plus  what- 
to  cover  ad- 
tld  not  do  that. 
Id  have  to  pro- 


thls  situation.  I  certainly  wish  to  Join 
him.  as  should  all  other  Senators  simi- 
larly situated  to  myself. 

So,  In  the  most  elementary  Interests  of 
fairness  and  nondiscrimination,  with  so 
large  a  proportion  of  our  population  in- 
volved, if  we  really  want  to  help  the 
housing  situation  and  be  nondiscrim- 
inatory about  it,  this  amendment  seems 
absolutely  essential.  I  hope  this  excellent 
bill  will  be  amended  in  this  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
earlier  that  Senator  Cranston.  In  his  bill, 
originally  had  provided  for  a  seven-per- 
cent Interest  rate;  and  I  wanted  to  sup- 
port that  7-percent  Interest  rate  because 
we  want  to  spur  housing  construction  In 
the  country  and  at  the  same  time  have 
low  Interest  rates  for  prospective  home 
buyers.  But  we  recognized  that  In  order 
to  do  that.  It  would  require  a  Oovem- 
ment  subsidy  at  a  time  when  we  were 
experiencing  high  inflation,  and  we 
agreed  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  ^ut  back  on  ex 
pendltures  rather  than 

Only  because  of  that, 
STON  and  I  agreed  that 
the  Treasury  borrowing  . 
ever  percentage  Is  requlr 
minlstratlve  costs.  If  we 
we  recognized  that  we  wi,^ 
vide  a  Government  subsi^. 

What  is  wrong  with  a  Government 
subsidy?  No.  1,  we  would  be  subsidizing 
people  who  would  be  in  the  $16,000.  $17,- 
000,  $18,000  Income  bracket  and  above. 
I  do  not  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  wants  to  subsidize  hous- 
ing for  people  who  are  able  to  pay  for 
their  housing,  at  a  time  when  we  have 
been  cutting  back  the  subsidies  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  housing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator  ar- 
gue that  the  amendment  provides  for  a 
subsidy?  The  amendment  provides  for 
the  Treasury  borrowing  rate,  the  cost  to 
the  Treasury  plus  one-half  of  1  percent 
for  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  going  to  get  to 
that.  First  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Senator 
what  Is  the  basis  for  his  one-half  of  1 
percent  administrative  cost? 

I  think  that  is  low.  We  discussed  this 
In  the  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  and  the  Senator  was  present. 
We  had  testimony  that  the  administra- 
tive costs  were  1  percent.  I  was  shocked, 
as  was  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  We 
had  hoped  that  it  would  be  lower. 

Now  the  Senator  comes  in  and  says 
that  a  half  percent  administrative  cost 
Is  all  that  would  be  necessary.  What  is 
his  basis  for  that  statement? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  that  point,  there  was  not  one 
shred  of  evidence  adduced  that  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  would  be  that  much. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  mutual  savings  banks 
are  able  to  get  away  with  one-half  of 
1  percent. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  the  S^iator  will  yield, 
what  Is  the  Senator's  shred  of  evidence 
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that  the  administrative  cost  Is  one-hsdf 
of  1  percent? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  experience  of 
those  who  handle  ttiese  mortgages.  That 
Is  their  cost.  That  is  what  they  get,  plus 
the  profit  for  them. 

Mr,  BROOKE.  The  experience  of 
QNMA  under  the  tandem  plan  has  been 
57  basic  points  or  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
In  administrative  costs.  The  administra- 
tive expenses  imder  this  new  program 
will  be  greater — probably  closer  to  1  per- 
cent according  to  swlmlnistratlon  wit- 
nesses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  their  argu- 
ment, but  our  argument,  on  the  basis 
of  experience,  is  that  this  can  be  done 
for  far  less.  We  computed  what  this  would 
be  for  $3  billion.  The  administrative  costs 
here  would  be  $15  million,  three-eighths 
of  which  wotild  go  to  the  originator,  and 
the  $4  million  Is  what  It  w'ould  cost  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  basis  of  all 
our  estimates,  calculations,  studies.  The 
people  we  have  talked  to,  both  In  govern- 
ment and  out  of  government,  who  have 
been  following  this  feel  that  will  be 
ample. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In 
great  sympathy  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Is  attempting  to  do  here. 
We  have  had  no  evidence  before  our 
committee  that  this  could  be  done  with 
one-half  of  1  percent  for  administrative 
costs.  I  seriously  question  whether  it 
can  be  done. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator very  well  knows  that  if  we  accept 
his  amendment,  we  are  apt  not  to  have 
any  bill  at  all.  We  are  apt  not  to  have  any 
emergency  housing  act  passed  by  the 
Senate  or  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, certainly  not  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  because  It 
would  be  inflationary,  and  It  would,  or 
at  least,  the  Senator  would  agree,  would 
possibly  require  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  In  no 
way  would  this  be  Inflationary,  for  any 
number  of  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  the  resources  that  are 
going  to  be  put  to  work  here  are  idle  re- 
sources. Unemployment  is  12  percent  of 
the  construction  trades,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  There  are  ample  resources  of  all 
kinds,  lumber  and  so  forth,  waiting  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous,  dramatic  drop 
in  housing  starts. 

There  would  be  no  inflationary  ele- 
ment here.  Here  is  where  the  resources 
are  to  be  put  to  work.  Here  is  where  we 
can  have  jobs,  in  the  private  sector, 
without  an  Inflationary  Impact.  The  Sen- 
ator. I  think,  has  been  in  the  forefront 
in  the  Congress  on  this. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  have,  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing.  But 
I  certainly  believe  we  ought  not  to  call 
on  the  taxpayers  to  subsidize  middle- 
income  housing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  why  it  is  tied 
to  the  Treasury  borrowing  rate  plus  half 
of  1  percent  for  administrative  costs 

Mr.  BROOKE.  When  the  Senator  says 
he  ties  it  to  the  Treasury  borrowing  rate, 
what  he  does  is  Ue  it  to  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  coming  out  with  the 
lowest  possible  Treasury  borrowing  rate, 
which  Is  for  medium-term  Treasury  is- 


sues—6  to  12  years,  I  take  It.  at  about  7 
percent,  llien  the  Senator  has  added 
one-half  of  1  percent  to  that,  and  that 
Is  how  he  comes  out  with  7.5  percent 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  the  middle 
range,  6  to  12,  that  we  took  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Of  course.  It  is  middle 
range.  The  Senator  must  admit  that  that 
is  the  best  range. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  we  took  it  be- 
cause that  is  the  logical  rate  for  mort- 
gages.  The  life  of  mortgages  Is  6  to  12 
years.  We  took  It  for  the  period  dxirlng 
which  a  mortgage  will  last.  A  mortgage 
Is  not  put  for  6  months,  It  is  not  put 
for  a  year.  A  mortgage  Is  put  for  6  to 
12  years. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  see  this  legislation  passed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  do.  and 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  recognizing— he  may 
view  that  there  is  a  slight  subsidy  in 
here.  I  doubt  it.  But  recognizing  the  tre- 
mendous plight  of  the  housing  indus- 
try, and  making  thli;  as  1  of  his  10 
points,  he  will,  in  all  likelihood,  sign  this 
into  law. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  realize  that  there  Is  about 
$4.5  billion.  I  believe,  of  unused  ONMA 
tandem  plan  authority  at  7.75.  8.  and 
8.75  percent  for  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
gages? Does  the  Senator  recognize  this 
fact? 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    That    is    because 
there  are  4  or  5  points  to  the  seller. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
administration  views  this  as  does  the 
Senator    from    Massachusetts.    If    the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  adopted,  then  we  will  have  no 
bill.  The  question  Is.  Do  we  want  an  Is- 
sue, or  do  we  want  legislation  that  Is 
designed  to  help  housing? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  wm  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  probably  scant 
prospect  that  this  amendment  will  be 
accepted  in  the  House,  and  the  current 
strategy  is  to  try  to  pass  this  blU  In  the 
form  agreed  to  by  the  authors  of  it  and 
by  the  administration,  and  send  It  to  the 
House  so  that  it  will  be  taken  up  off  the 
desk  in  the  House  and  acted  upon.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin prevails,  we  will  have  no  bill,  as 
it  will  be  vetoed,  even  If  it  passes  the 
House — if.  indeed,  it  can  pass  the  House. 
Let  us  understand  what  we  are  doing 
here.  If  we  want  to  make  a  political  Issue 
of  some  sort,  all  right.  But  If  we  genu- 
inely want  to  help  the  housing  Industry, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  should  and  must  be  rejected. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  from 

Texas  will  yield 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  In  contnd  of 
the  time. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  does  not  have  to  march 
In  lockstep.  The  Brooke-Cranston 
amendment  which  they  came  In  with, 
after  the  7  percent,  went  more  than  half- 
way. My  amendment  does.  It  goes  to  tiie 
Treasury  borrowing  rate  plus  admlnls- 
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trative  expenses.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  perfectly  reasonable  compromise. 

I  discussed  this  with  administrative 
spokesmen  yesterday.  They  said  that  the 
stumbling  block,  the  reason  they  could 
not  get  this  through,  is  that  when  they 
go  to  Roy  Ash,  Roy  Ash  will  tell  them 
that  he  would  like  to  have  it  at  9^  or 
9V2  percent. 

Now.  Roy  Ash  is  a  fine  man,  but  Roy 
Ash  was  not  elected  by  anybody,  he  was 
not  even  confirmed  by  the  Congress.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  have 
Roy  Ash  determine  this  Instead  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  based  on 
what  we  can  show  to  be  the  cost  to  the 
Treasury  plus  a  reasonable  amount  for 
administering  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  do  this,  and  provide  an  c^portu- 
nity  for  41/2  million  more  Americans,  plus 
the  68  million  Americans  who  will  be 
completely  cut  out  of  the  Cranston- 
Brooke  bill,  in  New  York  and  In  many 
other  States,  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
amendment  should  certainly  be  accepted 
by  the  managers  of  the  bill.  I  know  they 
would  like  to.  I  know  they  would  like  to, 
very  much. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  have  agreed  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  We  have 
said  that  we  would  like  to  see  It  at  7 
percent.  But  we  feel  that  If  we  accept  the 
amendment  offered  in  all  sincerity  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin— and  I  certainly  do  not  ques- 
tion his  motives — ^we  will  endanger  otir 
chance  of  getting  emergency  housing 
legislation  passed.  I  know  how  strongly 
he  feels  about  low  interest  rates,  and  I 
agree  with  him.  Senator  Cranston  agrees 
with  him.  But  we  have  a  very  practical 
matter  here.  We  want  this  legislation.  We 
feel  that  the  housing  Industry  needs  it. 
We  think  that  the  home  buyers  need  this 
legislation.  They  need  it  now. 

We  have  an  agreement  with  the  ad- 
ministration that  If  we  pass  this  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  today,  hope- 
fully, the  House  will  take  it  off  the  desk 
there  and  pass  it,  and  the  President  will 
sign  it  into  law. 

If  we  put  in  the  amendment  that  the 
Senator  has  asked  us  to  put  It,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  and  I  say  It  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  as 
much  as  I  sympathize  with  his  problems, 
and  as  much  as  I  would  like,  and  Senator 
Cranston  as  well,  to  have  a  low  interest 
rate,  we  are  just  not  going  to  get  any  biU. 
Obviously.  It  would  be  a  bill  which  would 
require  a  Federal  subsidy.  The  country  is 
not  In  a  position  at  this  time  to  give  a 
Federal  subsidy  for  this  type  of  program. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  1, 1  contend  that 
there  Is  not  a  subsidy. 

No.  2,  the  important  thing  Is.  do  we 
want  a  bill  Just  to  say  that  we  passed  a 
bill  that  will  do  nothing?  What  good 
would  that  do  for  the  homeowner,  to  say, 
"I  can  borrow  at  9%  percent"?  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  homeowners' 
association,  we  may  as  well  not  have  a 
bill. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  home  builders,  all  the  construction 
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trades,  and  the  real  estate  pe<H>le  are  be- 
hind this  legislation.  They  support  It. 
They  want  It.  They  think  It  will  be  a  boon 
to  industry.  They  are  waiting  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  bill  we 
reported  last  week,  and  they  are  behind 
the  Proxmire  and  the  Javits  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Of  course,  they  are  be- 
hind anything  that  would  result  In  more 
housing  production.  If  we  could  make  It 
5  percent,  they  would  be  delighted  to  get 
in  at  5  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  Inoperable  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  it  Is  Inoperable  In  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  They  can  live  with  this 
bill.  Not  only  can  they  live  with  It,  but 
they  can  prosper  with  It. 

We  shall  get  a  construction  bill;  we 
shall  get  a  housing  bill.  That  Is  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  wants;  that  Is 
what  Senator  Cranston  and  I  want.  That 
Is  what  the  bill  does. 

We  worked  It  out  with  the  homebuild- 
ers  and  with  the  administration  people. 
Now.  at  this  last  minute,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  In  all  good  conscience — 
and  I  say  that  repeatedly — together  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  comes  In  and 
says.  "Let  us  lower  the  Interest  rate." 

But  if  we  lower  the  interest  rate,  we 
will  not  get  a  bill.  Also,  we  will  get  a  veto. 

We  are  coming  Into  the  last  stage  of 
this  Congress.  We  are  going  on  a  recess 
tomorrow.  We  will  not  get  this  passed. 
If  it  gets  to  the  House,  it  will  not  be 
pfissed,  and  if  it  gets  to  the  President,  it 
will  not  be  signed.  Th«i  what  do  we 
have?  We  have  nothing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  will  be  passed 
by  the  House  and  It  will  be  approved  by 
the  President.  There  is  no  subsidy  in- 
volved here,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  will  not  be  approved 
by  the  President,  we  have  his  word  for 
that.  We  have  the  Secretary's  word.  If  I 
thought  it  ooiild  be  passed,  I  would  vote 
for  it  myself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  pass  the  bill  in 
its  present  form,  unamended,  we  really 
do  not  have  anything. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  How  can  the  Senator 
say  that?  We  have  $7.75  bUllon  that  we 
did  not  have  before,  $3  billion  Immedi- 
ately and  the  promise  of  the  Secretary 
that  he  will  move  immediately  into 
action.  We  will  cut  out  all  of  the  redtape 
so  we  can  immediately  start  constructioQ. 
The  homebuilders  are  waiting  for  it. 
Surely  the  Senator  does  not  want  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  bUl  and  have  that  blood  on 
his  hands. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  ^Vz  percent? 
Think  of  the  home  buyer.  We  would  be 
doing  him  a  favor,  but  doing  it  for  91/2 
percent. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  could  not  get  subsi- 
dies for  the  lower-  and  moderate-income 
groups.  The  Senator  knows  how  hard  we 
have  fought.  He  has  supported  us  in 
that  fight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  I  have. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And  how  are  we  going 
to  get  that  subsidy? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  says  that. 
It  is  a  matter  of  disagreement  between 
us.  I  have  asked  the  Senator  for  his  evi- 
dence on  the  administrative  cost. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  did  not  get  any 


evidence  from  HUD.  All  we  have  is  the 
experience  of  the  mutual  savings  banks. 
Their  cost  is  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  have  1  percent.  The 
Senator  comes  up  with  one-half  percent, 
with  no  evidence. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator's  ap- 
proach would  mean  the  Government 
would  make  a  profit  out  of  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Government  does 
not  make  a  profit.  The  Government  does 
not  want  a  profit.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin was  sitting  In  the  back  of  the 
room  earlier  when  I  said  we  have  as- 
surances from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  that  he  would 
put  a  ceiling  on  interest  rates  and  it 
would  never  go  above  9'/^  percent.  It  may 
go  lower.  Maybe  the  Treasiuy's  borrow- 
ing rate  will  go  down. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as  one 
of  the  most  able  economic  experts  we 
have,  knows  that  if  the  Treasury  bor- 
rowing goes  down,  we  may  have  a  lower 
interest  rate.  We  may  even  achieve  the 
same  thing  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  trjdng  to  achieve  under  the  pending 
amendment,  the  way  we  worked  it  out 
with  the  administration. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  based  en- 
tirely on  hope.  The  cost  of  money  is  now 
12.7  percent.  If  they  sell  It  at  9.5  percent, 
they  have  about  a  1.5-percent  spread. 
Obviously  they  will  be  making  money  on 
this  operation. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
question  the  integrity  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I  ask  him  not  to 
question  the  integrity  of  the  administra- 
tion here.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  not  suggested  we 
would  make  money  out  of  this  legisla- 
tion. That  is  ridiculous.  They  did  not 
want  the  bill  in  the  first  instance,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows.  The  ad- 
ministration did  not  want  the  bill  In  the 
first  Instance  They  said  that  It  would 
be  infiationary.  My  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  , 
and  I  argued  this  in  the  committee.  We 
went  down  to  Atlanta,  Oa.,  and 
argued  this  Issue  at  the  preeconomic 
sununlt  meeting  on  housing  and  con- 
struction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROXMmE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
not  on  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  certainly  is  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  MasssMshusetts  to  yield.  He  had  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
take  some  more  time  on  this?  Five  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  reserved  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  gave  up  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor;  I  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  been  responding 
to  the  Senator's  questions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know.  I  know.  But 
that  does  not  mean  it  goes  on  my  time. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  Is  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  California? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
and  I  discussed  this.  Senator  Brock  was 
opposed  to  it  initially,  because  he  did  not 
believe  an  emergency  bill  should  be 
passed  at  this  time  because  he  thought 
If  we  got  into  Treasury  borrowing,  we 
would  be  taking  money  out  of  the  money 
markets  which  would  be  inflationary.  A 
lot  of  people  think  that,  particularly  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle.  Even  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  made 
that  argument  when  he  was  arguing  with 
me  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  ASairs.  He  said  it 
would  be  inflationary,  and  where  would 
the  money  come  fram? 

I  have  been  attempting  to  make  a 
case.  I  do  not  know  that  the  case  has 
been  successfully  made,  but  at  least  we 
have  tried  to  make  a  case.  What  I  am 
saying  now  is  that  if  we  had  to  go  this 
far  to  get  this  bill,  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  if  we  accept  his 
tunendment  we  will  defeat  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  ask  the  Senator  to  reconsider 
it  and  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wish  further 
time?  I  think  some  of  his  time  evaporated 
without  his  knowing  it.  I  have  4  minutes 
left  on  this  amendment.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  time? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  perfect  bill 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  before  us. 
in  the  substitute  which  Senator  Brooke 
and  I  have  introduced.  I  think  a  more 
perfect  bill  was  Introduced  originally  by 
myself;  it  would  have  gotten  us  down  to 
a  7-percent  interest  rate.  But  we  foimd 
we  could  not  move  that  bill,  and  there- 
fore worked  out  the  present  vehicle, 
which  would  have  a  higher  interest  rate. 
I  would  like  to  see  low  interest  rates,  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  pro- 
posed, but  we  would  not  achieve  emer- 
gency action  Senator  Brooke  and  I 
would  like  to  achieve. 

I  am  afraid  there  are  subsidies  in  the 
bill  I  originally  introduced,  and  I  am 
afraid  there  are  some  subsidies  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  do  not  believe  a  one-half  percent  can 
cover  the  administrative  costs.  Fannie 
Mae  have  told  us  their  costs  are  rising 
due  to  inflation,  and  they  will  have  two 
burdens  administering  this  new  pro- 
gram. Treasury  has  indicated  that  they 
could  live  with  borrowing  tied  to  a  low 
yield  bond  because  this  amendment 
would  cause  them  to  be  handicapped  in 
going  to  the  money  market,  because  the 
Interest  rates  on  long  term  bonds  go  up 
each  time  and  they  cannot  predict 
whether  the  yield  will  be  low. 

Moreover,  I  am  convinced  we  would 
get  a  veto.  I  do  feel  it  is  important  to 
pass  the  bill  in  its  complete  form  as  Sen- 
ator Brooke  and  I  have  worked  it  out. 
because  it  gets  us  going  and  will  give  an 
immediate  shot  in  the  arm,  no  question 
about  that,  to  the  housing  Industry, 
which  Is  s'iflering  a  depression  and  will 
be  in  catastrophic  shape  shortly.  People 
who  want  homes  ctmnot  get  them ;  peo- 


ple who  want  to  build  homes  cannot  build 
them;  Eind  people  in  the  building  trades 
are  imemployed. 

This  represents  money,  several  billion 
dollars,  immediately  available  to  build 
homes  that  would  not  otherwise  be  built, 
from  funds  provided  by  this  bill. 

TTierefore,  reluctantly,  I  shall  move  to 
table  the  pending  amendment  when  aU 
time  has  expired,  despite  the  fact  that 
were  I  not  Involved  in  negotiations  with 
the  administration  that  have  committed 
me  to  support  the  proposals  we  worked 
out  together,  I  would  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  It  Is  only  fair  to 
point  out  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, with  whom  I  have  had  some  differ- 
ences but  whom  I  now  support,  have 
made  absolutely  enormous  compromises 
to  get  any  bill  at  all.  To  Jeopardize  that 
agreement  in  the  desire  to  be  helpful  Is 
simply  beyond  logic,  beyond  the  political 
logic  of  the  moment. 

We  are  either  going  to  have  this  bill  or 
no  bill  at  all.  TTiat  Is  the  question  we 
have  to  decide  as  we  vote  on  this  motion 
to  table. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  And.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  add,  it  Is  a  good  bill.  It  Is  not  sim- 
ply a  question  of  this  bill  or  no  bill;  It 
is  a  matter  of  this  bill,  which  Is  a  good 
bill  and  will  accomplish  the  purpose  that 
was  Intended  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fomla  in  the  first  Instance. 

We  also  can  improve  on  it,  to  be  sure, 
but  we  think  it  is  sound  legislation  and 
It  certainly  will  be  helpful  to  the  cmi- 
structlon  Industry  and  to  the  home 
buyer, 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  think  so,  very  much  so. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  whatever  few  sec- 
onds remain. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  the  nays  on  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufHcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  the  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table.  The  yeas  and  the  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that   the    Senator   from   Indiana    (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bole),  the  Senator  from  Idaho   (Mr. 
Church),   the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.    Fot-bright),    the    Senator    from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
Senator   from   New   Jersey    (Mr.   Wil- 
liams) are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE)  are  absent  on  official  business. 


I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmom), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Kentuckj'  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr! 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoiONicK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Statford) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


[No.  472  Leg.] 

YEAS— 34 

Aiken 

Cranston 

Moss 

Baker 

Curtis 

Peil 

Bartlett 

Domenlcl 

Percy 

Beall 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bennett 

Grlfljn 

Scott.  Hugh 

Brock 

Gurney 

Stevens 

Brooke 

Hansen 

Taft 

Byrd, 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Harry  F. 

Jr.    Inouye 

Tower 

Case 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Claik 

McClure 

Walcker 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 
NATS— 41 

Abourezk 

Hathaway 

Mondala 

Allen 

Holllngs 

Montoya 

Bentaen 

Huddlegton 

Muakle 

Blden 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Burdtck 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Javlte 

Prosmlre 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Eagleton 

Mansfield 

RlblcoS 

Eastland 

Mathlas 

ScJiwelker 

Ervin 

McOee 

Sparkmitn 

Hart 

McGovern 

Stennls 

Haskell 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Hatfield 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTINO— 25 

Bayh 

Pul  bright 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Scott, 

Bible 

Gravel 

WUIlam  L. 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Stafford 

Church 

Helms 

Stevenson 

cook 

Johnston 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Long 

Williams 

Domlnlck 

Magnuaon 

Toung 

Fong 

Packwood 

So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Proxmise's 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
remains. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  frMn 
California. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  aUow 
mysdf  such  time  as  I  may  need  on  the 
bUl. 
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Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  will  please  take  their  chairs. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  Just  voted  not  to  table  an  tmiend- 
ment  which  has  been  Introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 
If  the  amendment  which  has  been  intro- 
duced Is  passed,  it  would  mean  that  we 
will  not  have  an  emergency  housing  bill 
passed  by  this  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President.  What  are  we  going  to  say 
to  those  home  buyers  and  homebullders 
who  have  been  given  some  hope  that 
Congress  would  react,  and  react  affirma- 
tively, to  free  some  mortgage  money 
which  they  have  so  desperately  needed 
for  such  a  long  period  of  time? 

What  are  we  going  to  say  to  the  home 
buyers  and  homebullders  who  have  been 
waiting  for  some  relief,  some  positive 
relief,  from  Congress? 

Many  of  us  went  to  the  economic  sum- 
mit meetings  and  we  made  high  soimds 
and  talked  about  giving  relief  to  an  in- 
dustry that  is  not  only  in  recession  but 
in  a  depression.  We  now  find  that  in 
October  that  the  rate  has  Increased  to  13 
percent. 

What  is  at  issue  here? 

At  issue  here  is  a  bill  which  Senator 
Cranston  and  I  introduced  to  give  emer- 
gency credit  to  home  buyers  at  a  reason- 
able rate,  and  to  have  It  passed  Immedi- 
ately by  Congress  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, a  bill  that  we  would  be  sure  would 
be  signed  by  the  President. 

The  administration  was  never  really 
In  favor  of  this  legislation  because  they 
Uiought  it  would  be  inflationary;  It 
would  require  Treasury  borrowing.  At 
the  time  we  introduced  it,  it  involved  $10 
billion  of  Treasury  borrowing,  at  the 
Treasury-borrowing  rate,  plus  adminis- 
trative costs.  What  has  happened  since 
that  time?  We  have  worked  with  the  ad- 
ministration. They  have  made  many  con- 
cessions, we  have  made  some  conces- 
sions, and  we  have  come  up  with  a  sub- 
stitute bUl  that  would  give  relief  to  the 
housing  Industry  and  the  home  buyers. 

It  is  not  all  we  wanted.  We  would  want 
the  lowest  Interest  rate  possible.  Senator 
Cranston  had  a  7-percent  Interest  rate 
In  his  bill.  I  would  support  that.  Senator 
Proxmire,  the  proponent  of  this  amend- 
ment, who  was  at  the  hearings,  imder- 
stands  that  what  would  happen  if  we 
pass  this  amendment  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  not  sign 
the  bill.  It  would  hardly  get  through  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  would  cause 
us  to  vote  for  a  subsidy  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

We  are  not  talking  about  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  now.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  middle  and  upper  Income 
housing.  Under  this  legislation  $45,000 
houses  could  be  purchased.  If  we  do  this, 
it  will  require  subsidies. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  say 
it  will  not  be  a  subsidy.  He  will  say  we 
can  do  It  at  one-half  percent  adminis- 
trative cost.  The  testimony  which  we 
had  before  the  Senate  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  was 
that  it  would  cost  1  percent.  The  Treas- 
ury borrowing  rate,  which  fluctuates.  Is 
today  at  8.25  percent,  but  conceivably 


we  might  be  paying  as  high  as  9  or  9.25 
percent  for  this  money. 

Obviously,  it  Is  a  popular  thing  to 
come  In  and  want  to  vote  for  the  lowest 
Interest  rate  possible.  But  when  you  vote 
for  the  low  Interest  rates,  as  would  be 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
then  you  are  going  to  have  to  bite  the 
bullet  and  subsidize. 

I  am  saying  to  you  that  that  would 
be  inflationary,  and  everyone  has  said 
that  it  would  be.  We  understand  that 
it  would  be.  It  Is  the  only  reason  why 
Senator  Cranston  and  I  finally  agreed 
that  we  woxild  go  along  with  the  Treas- 
ury borrowing  rate  plus  admlnLstratlve 
costs,  with  the  assurance  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment would  keep  that  Interest  rate  just 
as  low  as  humanly  possible,  hopefully 
9  percent  and  maybe  even  below  9  per- 
cent. We  Just  do  not  know.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  will  be.  But  It  Is  their  in- 
tent to  keep  that  Interest  rate  as  low  as 
they  can. 

We  do  have  the  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary that  under  no  circumstances 
would  it  go  higher  than  9.5  percent. 

All  I  am  saying  to  you  is  if  we  pass 
this  amendment  we  Just  will  not  have 
an  emergency  bill.  We  do  need  this  emer- 
gency bill.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  4  minutes  remaining  on  the  bill. 
I  will  take  2  minutes,  and,  in  fairness 
to  Senator  Proxmire  so  he  can  respond, 
I  will  give  Senator  Proxmire  2  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  choice  is 
not  between  the  happy  low-interest  rates 
that  people  like  to  vote  for,  but  it  is 
this  bill  or  no  Interest  rates  at  any  level 
in  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  housing 
shortage,  the  housing  depression;  the 
inability  of  people  to  get  homes,  which 
Is  the  principal  concern;  the  inability 
of  people  to  get  jobs  In  the  building 
trades,  which  is  up  to  about  20  percent 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  now;  the 
Inability  of  home  builders  to  stay  in 
business. 

I  came  In  originally  with  a  bill  which 
would  have  produced  7-percent  Interest 
rate,  but  I  found  there  was  no  chance 
to  move  that  because  there  was  a  cer- 
tain veto.  Senator  Brooke  and  I  nego- 
tiated with  the  administration  and  fi- 
nally worked  out  a  bill  which  Is  now  be- 
fore you  in  the  form  of  the  Cranston- 
Brooke  substitute  that  would  bring 
about  9'/4  percent  interest  rates,  possibly 
lower  interest  rates.  We  have  a  commit- 
ment that  the  administration  will  go  as 
low  as  It  can. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  ostensibly 
get  us  into  interest  rates  a  httle  bit  im- 
der  that — I  do  not  know  how  much  im- 
der  they  would  be — but  it  would  actually 
mean  that  there  would  be  no  homes 
built  at  any  Interest  rate  because  we 
would  get  a  veto. 

We  have  an  understanding  that  hope- 
fully if  we  pass  this  bill  now.  the  House 
will  be  able  to  pass  it  before  they  go 
into  election  recess  and  we  will  give  a 
shot  in  the  arm  immediately  to  the  econ- 


omy and  immediately  to  the  homebulld- 
ing  industry.  We  will  show  that  Congress 
can  act  swiftly  and  responsibly  when 
there  is  an  emergency. 

If  we  now  mess  this  bill  up  and  get 
nowhere,  we  will  again  show  an  Inability 
to  act  when  action  is  desperately  re- 
quired. That  is  why  the  amendment 
should  be  opposed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  is  this  to  be  private 
money? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  This  will  be  conven- 
tional, and,  under  an  amendment  which 
has  been  accepted,  FHA-VA  and  such  are 
covered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  there 
will  be  no  subsidy  at  all? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  There  will  be  no  sub- 
sidy under  the  bill  as  it  is  before  you. 
If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  we  believe 
there  wUl  be  some  subsidy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  do  we  say  we  be- 
lieve there  will  be?  Will  there  be  or  will 
there  not  be? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  convinced  there 
will  be.  The  administration  is  convinced 
there  will  be.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  provides  for  one- 
half  of  1  percent  for  administrative  costs. 
The  administration  states,  and  I  believe 
them,  that  they  cannot  administer  this 
on  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Is  there 
any  possibility  of  getting  more  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  By  imanimous  consent 
can  we  get  more  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  think  it  is  very  Im- 
portant that  both  sides  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  viewpoints. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Both  sides  in  control  of 
the  time  are  both  on  the  same  side. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  5  more  minutes  against 
and  5  more  minutes  for  the  Proxmire 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Reserving  the  ri^t 
to  object,  the  opponents  of  my  amend- 
ment have  now  taken  6  minutes.  I  have 
not  spoken  at  all.  I  would  like  at  least  3 
minutes  to  respond.  Maybe  then  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  want  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Five  minutes,  2  and  3, 
is  fine.  That  is  what  he  is  asking  for. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  already 
wasted  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  next  question  is 
this :  What  is  the  prevailing  interest  rate 
now  for  loans? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  About  10  percent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  if  we  go  from  10  percent  to  9.5 
that  we  are  going  to  help  a  lot  of  car- 
penters and  bricklayers? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  There  Is  no  mortgage 
money  available  at  any  price  in  many 
areas.  That  is  the  problem.  In  many  areas 
there  is  no  mortgage  money  available. 
If  you  can  get  it,  it  is  10  percent  plus 
points. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  strikes  me  that  If 
we  can  have  the  Asian  Bank  where  we 
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can  subsidize  the  interest  in  Asia,  we  sub- 
sidize the  interest  in  Latin  America,  we 
subsidize  the  interest  all  over  the  world, 
if  we  have  a  situation  here  that  has  been 
characterized  as  being  a  depression,  then 
why  can  we  not  subsidize  a  little  bit  for 
the  American  people? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  would  be  great  if 
we  could,  and  I  favor  doing  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  do  we  not  take  the 
chance? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
administration  will  not  do  It.  They  will 
veto  this  bill  and  we  will  have  no  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  put  them  to  the 
test.  That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  doing.  Let  us  give  It  a  try.  If 
It  does  not  worlt,  we  can  come  right  back 
and  go  for  the  9.5  percent.  The  idea  that 
they  are  going  to  pay  for  their  house 
twice  in  10  years  is  one  thing  that  is  dis- 
couraging people  from  buying  a  house. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  Have  the  time.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Time  Is  of  the  essence. 
The  housing  industry  needs  emergency 
legislation.  If  we  go  the  route  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  suggest- 
ed, we  will  not  get  the  bfU.  It  will  go  over 
and  will  come  back  into  the  94th  Con- 
gress. It  will  go  back  to  hesulngs.  In 
the  meantime,  what  happens?  The  13 
percent  unemployment  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry might  be  16  percent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  heard  that 
argument,  but  I  cannot  see  how  one  rubs 
out  a  very  bad  situation  and  cures  an 
emergency  by  going  from  10  percent  to 
9^2  percent. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  are  not  saying  9»^. 
We  are  hoping  it  will  be  9  percent  or  less. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator  did 
say  it  could  go  as  high  as  9V2  percent. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Depending  upon  the 
Treasury  borrowing  rate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  already  $4.5  bil- 
lion available  under  the  GNMA  tandem 
plan  at  7%  percent,  8  percent,  and  8% 
percent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  under  eight, 
and  that  Is  what  I  am  for — eight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs; .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that  I 
have  5  minutes,  Mr.  President.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Sparkman,  Senator  Allen.  Senator  Jav- 
iTs,  Senator  Randolph,  and  myself,  is  an 
amendment  which  is  a  compromise  from 
what  the  Cranston-Brooke  amendment 
began  with.  They  provided  for  a  7-per- 
cent mortgage.  I  go  to  the  cost  to  the 
Treasury  plus  one-half  of  1  percent, 
which  we  calculate  to  be  8  or  8  V4  percent. 
It  is  argued  that  this  would  result  in 
a  veto.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  that.  We 
have  no  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  this  would  be  vetoed. 
He  may  or  may  not  veto  It. 

We  have  gone  more  than  half  way.  We 
have  gone  from  7  percent  to  8.24  percent. 
We  have  tried  to  tie  this  to  whether 
there  is  a  subsidy  and  eliminate  what 
would  be  a  subsidy  by  making  it  the  tost 


to  the  Treasury  plus  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent. 

How  do  we  know  how  this  would  affect 
the  homebuilding  industry?  The  best  au- 
thority for  that  is  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry. They  support  this  amendment. 
Without  this  amendment,  the  bill  is  im- 
workable  and  would  not  do  the  job. 

Let  me  give  a  typical  example.  For  a 
30-year.  $30,000  mortgage,  the  difference 
between  the  Cranston-Brooke  proposal, 
as  it  is  now  and  as  it  would  be  amended 
by  Senator  Sparkman  and  myself,  would 
be  $9,720.  In  other  words,  the  home  buyer 
would  pay  silmost  $10,000  less  in  interest 
if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  saying. 
In  fact,  that  the  Government  is  going  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  formula  that  Is 
now  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  saying  exactly 
tbat. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  they 
are  going  to  make  money  on  an  emer- 
gency? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  because  they 
would  limit  the  cost  of  the  mortgage 
to  the  demand,  and  the  demand  now 
would  give  them  a  profit. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  knows  that 
is  not  so.  There  is  no  way  in  this  bill  they 
could  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  have  the  dis- 
cretion of  setting  the  rates.  They  said 
they  do  not  want  to  sell  this  below  par. 
I  talked  to  Jim  Mitchell,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary, yesterday,  and  he  Indicated  that 
that  Is  their  position. 

Furthermore,  this  proposal  would  not 
be  inflationary,  because  it  would  put  peo- 
ple to  work  In  areas  where  we  have  un- 
utilized resources.  Twelve  percent  of  the 
people  In  the  construction  trade  are  out 
of  work.  The  homebiulding  industry  Is 
producing  a  million  less  homes  this  year 
than  last.  Those  resources  are  idle,  wait- 
ing to  be  put  to  work.  This  is  the  kind  of 
program  we  need  now,  which  provides 
employment  without  inflationary  pres- 
sures where  we  have  scarce  materials  or 
scarce  manpower. 

Furthermore,  the  best  evidence  of  how 
much  it  costs  to  administer  this  kind  of 
program  is  how  much  it  costs  the  private 
sector  to  do  it.  Mutual  savings  banks, 
including  their  profit,  charge  one-half 
of  1  percent  to  process  this  kind  of  mort- 
gage, and  that  is  their  cost. 

Finally,  I  think  we  ought  to  consider 
what  this  amounts  to.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
whether  you  have  9.5-percent  interest, 
9.25-percent  interest.  In  my  entire  expe- 
rience with  the  Treasury  and  with  HUD. 
when  they  say  9.5,  they  are  not  going  to 
go  lower — or  whether  you  have  8  percent 
or  8.25  percent. 

That  is  the  issue  before  us.  It  may  be, 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
pointed  out,  that  it  is  conceivable  that 
there  would  be  a  veto.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be.  If  there  is,  we  can  measure 
up  to  that  one,  too. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 


amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr! 
Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmow), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bttck- 
LEY),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoBiiNicK).  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Gold  WATER),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
(joldwater)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 48 

Abourezk 

Hathaway 

Metzenbaum 

Allen 

Holllngs 

Mondale 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Montoya 

Blden 

Hughes 

Moss 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Nunn 

Case 

Javits 

Pastore 

CbUes 

Kennedy 

PeU 

Clark 

Long 

Proxmlre 

Domenlcl 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Rlbtcoff 

Ervln 

Mathlas 

Schwelker 

Hart 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Haskell 

McQovern 

Stennls 

Hatfield 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 27 

Symington 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Roth 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Scott,  Hugh 

Beall 

Orlffln 

Stevens 

Bennett 

Qurney 

Taft 

Brock 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Tower 

Byrd. 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    McClure 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Cranston 

Percy 

NOT  VOTINO— 26 

Baker 

Eagleton 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Pong 

Scott. 

Bellmon 

Ful  bright 

WUUam  L. 

Bible 

Ooidwater 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Stevenson 

Church 

Hartke 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Helma 

Williams 

Dole 

Johnston 

Young 

Domlnlck 

Packwood 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  1968  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROCTK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
everyone  to  fully  imderstand  ■  what  we 
have  done.  It  means,  in  all  probability, 
that  there  will  be  no  housing  legislation, 
that  the  Senate  has  just  killed  emer- 
gency housing  legislation.  I  think  every- 
one has  been  pretty  adequately  informed 
that  this  action  would  be  fatal  to  the 
bill.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the 
House  will  not  even  take  up  the  bill  if 
this  provision  is  added.  If  the  House  will 
not  even  take  It  up,  obviously,  the  onus 
for  this  falls  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Let  us  be  men  enough  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  having 
killed  an  emergency  housing  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Think  about  what 
we  heard  the  Senator  from  Texas  Just 
say.  If  we  do  not  get  emergency  hous- 
ing legislation,  the  onus  is  not  on  the 
Congress.  We  have  compromised  with 
the  President,  we  have  gone  more  than 
halfway,  we  have  provided  the  Treasury 
with  the  full  cost  of  the  money,  plus  the 
cost  to  administer  the  program,  and  the 
President  will  not  veto  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  How  can  the  President 
veto  it  or  not  veto  it,  if  the  House  re- 
fuses to  take  it  up? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  a  brilliant  man.  but  he  does  not 
know  what  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  do.  He  does  not  know  whether  the 
House  will  refuse  to  take  it  up  or  not. 
The  House  may  very  well  take  it  up. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senators,  come,  come,  let  us  not 
play  politics  with  something  as  impor- 
tant as  helping  a  distressed  hoxising  in- 
dustry and  getting  housing  built  for  peo- 
ple who  have  so  desperately  needed  it  for 
such  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  was  against  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin's amendment.  I  think  It  was  a 
bad  amendment  only  insofar  as  I  believe 
It  would  be  inflationary,  and  would  re- 
(luire  subsidies,  and  will  not  pass  the 
House  or  become  law.  If  It  were  not  for 
those  reasons,  I  would  have  supported 
the  Senator's  amendment,  because  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Interest  rate  as  low 
as  it  can  possibly  be. 

But  that  is  behind  us  now.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate.  I 
think  it  behooves  us  to  get  on  with  as 
good  a  bill  as  we  possibly  can,  pass  the 
bill,  send  it  through  the  House,  and  hoi>e- 
fully  something  can  be  worked  out  in  the 
House. 

As  to  the  questions  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  IslEind  raised,  because  we  did  not 
have  the  facts  and  figures,  no  one  really 
knows  what  the  cost  will  be.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  says  the  administrative 


cost  will  be  one-half  of  1  percent.  We 
have  heard  testimony  that  it  will  be  1 
percent.  I  cannot,  in  all  candor,  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land it  will  be  one  or  the  other.  All  I  can 
say  is  what  the  evidence  was  that  we 
heard.  And  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  can  do  anything  better 
than  I  can. 

We  have  the  Proxmlre  amendment  in 
the  bill.  There  axe  several  other  amend- 
ments to  be  heard,  one  from  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  one  from  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
one  from  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits) — are  there  any  other 
amendments? 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  have  one,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  And  one  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft). 

Let  us  get  to  those  amendments  in  all 
due  haste,  and  get  an  emergency  bill 
that  can  be  accepted  by  the  House  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

I  said  very  strongly,  because  I  had  been 
told  very  strongly  that  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  the  administration  would 
consider  it  inflationary  and  would  not 
sign  the  bill.  I  hope  now  that  it  has  been 
adopted,  the  House  can  work  something 
out  and  the  President  can  have  a  bill 
which  he  will  sign. 

I  think  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
wants  an  emergency  housing  bill  passed 
by  this  Congress,  and  I  am  going  to  do 
everything  I  can,  as  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  will  do,  to  see  that  we  get 
such  a  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  I  agree 
with  everything  he  has  said.  Let  us  paiss 
a  bill,  get  it  over,  and  try  it  out. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  join  in  that  expres- 
sion of  determination  to  carry  on,  that 
we  will  pass  a  bill,  and  that  we  will  pass 
a  good  bill.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  improved  the  bill 
insofar  as  I  am  concerned.  It  did  not  im- 
prove the  situation  insofar  as  the  admin- 
istration is  concerned. 

That  confronts  us  with  a  real  problem, 
and  because  of  the  negotiations  in  which 
I  participated  in  good  faith,  I  opposed 
the  Senator's  amendment  very  strongly. 
Now  that  it  has  been  adopted,  I  trust 
we  will  negotiate  with  the  House  to  get 
early  action.  If  we  can,  it  is  still  conceiv- 
able that  they  will  act  before  the  recess, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  postponed  until 
afterward,  and  we  must  now  start  nego- 
tiating again  with  the  administration  to 
see  what  can  be  worked  out  with  them. 
Possibly,  confronted  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  no  legislation  or  legislation  con- 
taining the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  they  will  txum  about  and 
accept  the  bill.  But  we  will  have  to  study 
the  alternatives  and  see  what  can  be 
worked  out.  I  am  sure  there  is  room  for 
negotiation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to  con- 
sider his  amendment  before  the  time  has 
expired? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  so  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment before  the  time  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  24,  strike 
all  down  through  line  7  on  page  4  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(B)  Buch  mortgage  Involves  an  original 
principal  obligation  not  to  exceed  $42,000  per 
famUy  residence  or  dwelling  unit. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  is  to  tiy  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  we  have  some  very, 
very  high  cost  housing  areas  in  this  coun- 
try, that  cannot  live  within  the  limits 
of  the  bill  as  written. 

The  bill  as  written  would  provide  a 
range  from  $33,000  to  $38,000  for  mort- 
gages. This  amendment  would  raise  the 
maximum  figure  to  $42,000.  simply  be- 
cause in  many  States,  most  of  which  are 
in  the  Northeast,  you  caxmot  find  a  house 
at  that  price. 

I  have  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  who  has  a  simi- 
lar amendment  with  somewhat  different 
terms,  but  I  am  very  grateful  for  his 
endorsement  of  this  concept.  I  think  it  Is 
essential.  If  the  bill  is  passed  as  written, 
even  if  it  does  clear  the  House  and,  of 
course,  the  President,  it  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat  doubtful  that  it  would  be  ef- 
fective in  those  States  which  have  this 
particular  cost  circumstance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  done 
what  he  did.  My  figure  is  $45,000,  which 
is  more  analogotis  to  my  State,  but  I 
know  we  have  to  arrive  at  a  common 
denominator,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  has  allowed  me  to  Join  with  him 
as  a  cosponsor.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  In  sponsoring 
his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
looked  at  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
frtan  Tennessee,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  have  also  looked  at  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  which  I  think  is  also 
an  excellent  amendment. 

I  would  have  no  trouble  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee If  he  would  consider  modifying 
the  amendment  to  reads  like  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  Javits  amend- 
ment: 

Provided,  That  In  thooe  areas  where  the 
Secretary  detennlnea  that  extra  high  coats 
require,  the  original  principal  obligation  may 
beralwd. 
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It  may  not  be  raised  to  not  to  exceed 
the  figure  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  suggested  of  142,000. 1  trust  that 
the  Senator  would  consider  it,  and  with 
full  awareness  of  the  Senator's  unique 
problems.  But  I  do  believe  that  various 
of  these  areas — I  just  want  to  be  pio- 
tective  of  other  areas  than  high-cost 
areas,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  amend  that. 

Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  s»y  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  suggested  is  tJiat  we  allow  the 
Secretary  to  adjust  gravies  down  but  not 
upward. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BROCK.  And  he  accepts  the  ceil- 
ing I  have  established,;  and  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  his  desire^'  I  have  discussed 
that  possibility  with  tlfe  oflBclals  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  they  felt  it  woiild  be,  as 
originally  proposed,  almost  administra- 
tively impossible  to  get  the  housing  done 
quickly  with  a  thousand  different  hous- 
ing areas  all  trjing  to  establish  a  rate  for 
each  one  of  them. 

They  asked  for  an  overall  ceiling,  and 
they  then  committed  themselves  to  spend 
the  money  on  a  reasonable  basis  and  to 
try  as  best  they  could  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  the  region  ^th  their  regu- 
lation and  with  their  policies.  But  they 
ask  that  they  not  be  bound  by  any  par- 
ticular language  requiring  a  reduction  on 
an  area  basis.  That  is  why  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  accept  the  Senator's  amendment. 
I  do  expect  that  there  will  be  some  ac- 
knowledgement on  HUD'S  part  of  the 
cost  differential.  Otherwise  they  would 
not  have  accepted  my  proposal  to  raise 
the  ceiling.  But  I  am  reluctant  to  accept 
this  specific  modiflcatioi^  to  go  back  to 
the  area  concept. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  are  these  low-cost  areas,  frankly. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's concern.  ^ 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  wouil  not  object  to 
the  ceiling.  As  I  said,  I;  think  that  the 
Senator  made  a  contribution  by  substi- 
tuting the  $42,000  for  the  $45,000.  But  I 
do  not  know  why  HUD  would  feel  that  it 
would  be  administratively  difficult  for 
them  to  set  ceiling  by  market  area — they 
have  done  so  in  setting  market  rests  for 
leased  housing.  I  would  certainly  want 
some  assiirance  on  this -side  that  they 
would  make  that  determination  so  far 
as  these  low-cost  areas  are  concerned.  1 
do  not  know  of  any  other  way  to  do  it 
other  than  by  the  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  WeU,  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  would  preclude  them  from 
exercising  such  judgment? as  they  deemed 
feasible.  I  think  what  the  additional  lan- 
guage would  do  is  to  mandate  it,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  think  that  it  is  neces- 
sary. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator,  he  knows 
that  I  represent  a  lower  cost  area,  so  1 
do  not  intend  to  argue  against  myself  In 
this  situation.  I  fully  miderstand  the 
Senator's  concern.  I  do  want  an  addi- 
tional spread,  and  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  get  it.  But  we  have  se  assaulted  the 
so-called  compromise  agr^ment  by  pass- 
ing the  previous  amendnlent  that  I  am 
reluctant  to  further  assault  their  good 
faith  over  there.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  need  all  the  help  we  caa  get.  I  think  we 


ought  to  give  them  as  much  as  we  pos- 
sibly can  In  terms  of  what  they  have 
asked  for  in  order  to  negotiate  possible 
passage  of  this  bill.- 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  I  read  the  language 
correctly,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
the  language  actually  mandates  It.  It 
says  that — 

Provided,  that  In  those  areas  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  extra-high  coots 
require  the  original  principal  obligation  may 
be  raised  to  not  to  exceed  $42,000. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Well,  that  is  better  than 
the  original  bill  language. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  I  think  that  lan- 
guage that  Senator  Javits  has  in  his 
amendment  is  much  better  for  the  pur- 
poses of  HUD  than  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  All  I  am  asking  is  not 
that  we  go  back  to  the  bill  with  my  lan- 
guage but  if  the  Senator  would  modify 
his  amendment  to  include  the  Javits  lan- 
guage, it  seems  to  me  that  we  could 
achieve  what  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see wants  and.  at  the  same  time,  take 
care  of  our  low-cost  areas.  It  is  left  up 
to  the  Secretary  to  determine  that.  If 
the  Senator  will  look  at  that  lan- 
guage- 


Mr.  BROCK.  What  we  would  do  is 
add — that  Is  the  bill.  I  would  have  to 
amend  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  this  amendment.  California  is  a 
high-cost  area.  The  average  cost  of  a 
house  in  the  San  Francisco  area  is 
$47,600  and  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  Is 
$42,000.  This  amendment  will  be  helpful 
in  my  State.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 


H.R.  18857— EMERGENCY  ALLOT- 
MENT LEASE  AND  TRANSFER  OF 
TOBACCO  ALLOTMENTS  OR 
QUOTAS  FOR  1974  IN  CERTAIN 
DISASTER  AREAS  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  HJl.  16857  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings) laid  before  the  Senate  H.R.  16857, 
to  provide  for  emergency  allotment  lease 
and  transfer  of  tobacco  allotments  or 
quotas  for  1974  in  certain  disaster  areas 
in  North  Carolina  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZINQ  THE  CLERK  OF  THE 
HOUSE  TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS 
IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  HJl. 
11510— HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION   662 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  662  and  I  ask  for 
Its  Immediate  consideration.  It  has  been 
cleared  by  both  sides. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  662 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  ScTiate  concurring) ,  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  enroll* 
ment  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  11510)  to  reorgani» 
and  consolidate  certain  functions  of  the  fti- 
eral  Government  In  a  new  Energy  Researdi 
and  Development  Administration  and  In  a 
new  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in  order 
to  promote  more  efficient  management  of 
such  functions  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  the  following  corrections: 

(1)  Strike  out  paragraph  (2)  m  section 
201(a). 

(2)  Redesignate  existing  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  201(a)   as  paragraph   (2). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  conctunent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Th« 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  662)  was  agreed  to. 
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HOME  PimCHASE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3979)  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  reasonably 
priced  mortgage  credit  for  home  pur- 
chases. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  OTder  to  con- 
sider an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Tlie  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  after  line  IS  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection  and  renumber  accordingly: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  the  Association  may  make 
oommltments  to  purchase  and  purchase  a 
mortgage  whlcb  covers  more  than  four 
famUy  resldenoee  (Including  oooperatlTM 
and  oondonUnlums  and  Individual  uniti 
therein)  which  Is  not  insured  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  or  Chapter  37  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  if— 

"(1)  the  outstanding  principal  balance  of 
such  mortgage  does  not  exceed  75  pepoentum 
of  the  value  of  the  property  securing  the 
mortgage; 

"(3)  suoh  mortgage  has  a  principal  obli- 
gation which  does  not  exceed  the  "^^«'"'"" 
principal  obligation  for  a  mortgage  whloU 
ooiUd  be  Insured  imder  section  207  of  tb» 
National  Housing  Act  (or  section  213  at 
such  Act  in  the  case  of  cooperatives  and 
individual  units  therein,  or  section  234  of 
such  Act  In  the  case  of  oondomlnlums  and 
individual  units  therein) ;  and 

"(3)  such  mcxtgage  meets  such  other  spee- 
Iflcatlons   as   the    Secretary    deems   neoes- 


gary  to  protect  the  government's  financial 
interest." 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  with  the  per- 
mijssion  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  I  ask 
that  I  be  made  a  cosponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  that  the  housing  sector  is  ex- 
tremely depressed.  It  is  a  crucial  sector 
of  our  economy  which  has  been  the  most 
vulnerable  to  the  tight  money  policy  we 
have  used  to  fight  inflation.  While  the 
strain  has  been  immense  on  the  home- 
building  Industry  and  related  industries, 
such  as  the  construction  sector  as  a 
whole  £md  finance-related  concerns,  the 
damage  resulting  from  this  situation  is 
much  more  fundamental  than  that.  Shel- 
ter is  a  basic  need,  and  the  unavailability 
of  mortgage  credit,  as  well  as  the  slow- 
down in  new  housing  starts,  is  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  that  need.  As 
the  committee  report  points  out,  the 
sharp  reduction  in  housing  production 
has  been  especially  hard  on  the  1.5  mil- 
lion new  households  formed  each  year, 
mostly  by  younger  persons.  These  per- 
sons are  experiencing  increasing  diffi- 
culty finding  a  place  to  live  at  a  price 
they  can  afford. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind.  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  developing  this 
legislation.  I  also  commend  the  President 
for  his  cooperation  and  forthright  sup- 
port of  it. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  that  the 
bill's  coverage  of  apartments  is  limited 
to  those  with  four  residents  or  less,  ex- 
cept apartments  which  are  FHA  or  VA 
insured. 

While  the  necessity  for  expanding  the 
supply  of  apartments  may  not  have  the 
same  emotional  or  political  appeal  as  the 
necessity  to  assure  availability  of  individ- 
ual homes,  multlfamlly  housing  Is  and 
must  be  a  very  significant  element  in  the 
housing  picture.  Many  household's  either 
do  not  choose  to  purchase  or  do  not  have 
the  alternative  of  purchasing  single- 
family  homes. 

Construction  of  multiftunily  housing 
has  been  Impacted  even  more  than  sin- 
gle-family homebuildlng.  Multlfamlly 
project  starts  are  a  small  fraction  of 
what  they  were  1  year  ago. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  I  have  drafted 
an  amendment  which  would  allow  the 
great  bulk  of  multlfamlly  mortgages, 
conventional  mortgages,  to  become  eligi- 
ble for  purchase  under  this  emergency 
housing  program.  In  recognition  that 
these  projects  Involve  much  more  risk 
than  individual  homes,  eligibility  for  pur- 
chase would  be  limited  to  mortgages  with 
a  loan-to-value  ratio  of  75  percent  or 
less.  Furthermore.  HUD  expressly  would 
be  given  the  power  to  adopt  further  si>ec- 
Iflcatlons  and  conditions  necessary  to 
protect  the  Government's  financial  In- 
terest. Of  course,  the  discretionary  na- 
ture of  the  authority  In  my  amendment 
would  also  help  to  allow  the  Government 
to  minimize  Its  risk  as  it  sees  fit.  To  as- 
sure that  these  Government  mortgage 
purchases  serve  those  with  modest  or 
low  Incomes,  the  amendment  would  con- 
tain the  same  mortgage  limits  as  the 


present  FHA  imsubsidized  multlfamlly 
programs. 

I  realize  that  this  amendment  will  be 
resisted,  perhaps  largely  because  of  the 
risk  element,  and  I  welcome  any  com- 
ment that  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  might  have  on  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  Senator's  amendment,  and  I 
understand  the  purpose  for  which  it  Is 
being  offered,  to  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  reasonably  priced  mortgage  credit 
for  multlfamlly  conventional  mortgages. 

Now.  as  I  read  this  amendment,  I  think 
the  purpose  is  a  good  one,  but  it  does 
present  a  great  risk.  HUD  has  had  little 
or  no  experience  In  this. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  the  high  inter- 
est rates  demand  that  apartment  rentals 
also  rise,  in  3  or  4  years  from  now  when 
construction  is  active  and  when  apart- 
ment vacancies  increase,  units  con- 
structed with  the  mortgage  money  might 
get  In  serious  financial  trouble  and  under 
those  circumstances,  GNMA  might  end 
up  owning  them.  So  that  it  presents  a 
rather  serious  problem. 

Now,  we  have,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
FHA  multlfamlly  structures  covered  by 
the  bill,  but  in  the  conventional  area 
where  we  have  had  little  or  no  experi- 
ence we  feel  the  risk  may  be  too  great. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  certainly  has  a  good  purpose  in 
mind,  I  Just  do  not  think  that  under  the 
circumstances,  because  of  the  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  because  of  the  high  risk, 
we  can  take  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
feeling  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  try 
to  push  for  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
As  I  indicated.  I  know  how  Important  the 
bill  is  and  I  certainly  do  not  w4sh  to  put 
into  the  bill  at  the  present  time  anything 
that  would  slow  it  down,  which  the  Sen- 
ator apparently  feels  my  amendment 
would  do. 

I  am  not  sure  I  share  the  Senator's 
view  of  the  risk  problem  or  the  lack  of 
experience  problem. 

We  have  the  experience  dealing  with 
multlfamlly  projects  in  the  FHA  pro- 
grams. We  also  have,  of  course,  private 
market  experience.  The  Government 
should  be  able  to  draw  on  this  experience 
enough  to  develop  regulations  which  re- 
duce the  risk. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Government  has 
not  had  the  type  of  experience  we  are 
talldng  about  with  conventional  project 
mortgages. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Well,  conventional  mort- 
gages of  this  type  are  a  commodity  with 
which  private  mortgage  brokers  have  had 
wide  experience,  perhaps  wider  experi- 
ence even  with  this  tsrpe  ot  conventional 
mortgage  than  they  have  had  with  home 
mortgages.  That  should  be  helpful. 

I  call  this  amendment  to  the  further 
attention  of  HUD  and  of  the  distin- 
guished committee,  to  see  if  perhaps  in 
the  next  couple  of  months  we  can  con- 
sider, If  this  bUl  becomes  law,  provisions 
of  some  sort  to  make  this  amendment's 
goal  possible.  If  the  program  is  reaUy 
going  to  have  the  Impact  on  the  many 
families  who  are  going  to  have  to  turn 
to  apartment  living  of  one  kind  or  an- 


other, condominium  living,  or  that  sort 
of  housing,  I  think  something  of  this 
sort  may  now  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ^^ithdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  withhold  that  motion. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  very  sympathetic 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Senator's 
amendment.  In  my  State  of  Massachu- 
setts we  have  great  need  for  multifamily 
mortgages.  We  do  not  have  a  lot  of  land, 
but  we  tiave  a  lot  of  people.  This  is  the 
direction  in  which  much  of  the  housing 
is  going.  We  need  it.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
sound  amendment.  I  certainly  would 
want  to  support  this  amendment  if  it 
were  possible. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  for  his  sensitivity  to  the 
need  for  this  emergency  legislation  at 
this  time.  I  am  most  grateful  to  him  that 
he  will  not  press  his  amendment  at  this 
time.  Hopefully,  subsequently  we  might 
consider  an  amendment  of  this  kind  to 
this  legislation.  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCX.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
diligently  tried  to  accommodate  the  con- 
cerns of  the  gentlemaji  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  find  that  I  am  unahle  to  accept 
the  recommended  modification,  though  I 
am  completely  sympathetic  to  it.  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  further  discuss  the 
amendment  or  oppose  it,  I  would  have  to 
leave  that  to  his  discretion.  I  would  like 
to  pursue  the  amendment  as  originally 
drafted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  difficult.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  tried  in  good 
faith  to  work  out  some  language  on  which 
we  can  agree. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
some  changed  language  which  would  put 
a  $38,000  ceiling  on  all  and  a  $42,000  in 
high-cost  areas,  but  I  gather  that  is  not 
adequate  to  the  Senator's  desires. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  would  think  If  HUD 
would  have  problems  with  setting  a  cell- 
ing in  lower  areas,  they  would  have  the 
same  problem  if  we  put  It  at  $38,000  as 
if  it  were  at  $33,000.  which  was  originally 
contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROCK.  May  I  point  out  instead 
of  dealing  with  the  bottom  of  the  pyra- 
mid, you  are  dealing  with  the  U^.  1  have 
turned  it  upside  down.  What  I  have  said 
Is  that  there  will  be  $38,000  In  all  areas, 
except  in  high-cost  areas.  My  approach 
would  much  simplify  HUD's  task.  I  do 
not  think  they  would  be  particularly 
happy  with  my  approach,  but  I  was  try- 
ing to  reach  an  accommodation.  If  the 
Senator  desired,  to  separate  out  high-cost 
areas. 

If  the  Senator  wanted  me  to  offer  that, 
I  would  be  delighted  to  do  so.  or  if  he 
wants  to  vote  on  the  original  amend- 
ment, we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  BROO£:k  Again.  I  think  we  have 
made  some  legislative  history.  I  am  very 
much  concerned,  as  the  Senator  from 
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Tennessee  Is,  because  lie  comes  from  a 
low-cost  area,  that  <»nslderatlon  be 
given  to  those  areas.  I  would  think  of  the 
two  sufi:gestions  that  tlte  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  made,  I  would  probably  be 
more  comfortable  with  a  celling  of 
$42,000.  without  setting  a  $38,000  ceiling 
across  the  country.  That  might  then 
rule  out  a  lower  amount  In  areas  where 
I  think  a  lower  ceiling  is  not  only  desir- 
able, but  necessary. 

Mr.  BR(X;k.  May  I  si«gest  this  to  my 
very  respected  colleacrue:  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  continue  our  oversight  of  this 
matter.  If  we  see  an  excels  of  funds  going 
into  higher  priced  unit^  I  will  support 
him  in  any  eflfort  that  I  may  to  bring 
the  matter  into  balance^ 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  ft-esldent.  under 
those  circumstances,  and  with  the  col- 
loquy between  the  Senat<ir  from  Tennes- 
see and  myself,  if  my  colleague  from  Cal- 
ifornia is  willing,  I  am  filling  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the-  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  willing  to  do 
that,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
legislative  history  makes  very  plain  that 
It  is  intended  that  these  funds  made 
available  in  any  way  pursuant  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  #111  be  spread 
around  the  country  in  a  feir  and  equita- 
ble way  by  HUD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFS^ICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  I  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.         I 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yleH  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the^mendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4989 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1M9.  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideratlcsi. 

The  PRESIDING  OpPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated; 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows:  I 

Insert  at  the  appropriate  place : 

Sec.  .  Section  10(b)  of  the  Fe<leral  Re- 
serve Act  la  amended  by  aCbUng  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  any  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank,  under  roles  and  regula- 
tion* prescribed  by  the  Boai'd  of  Oovemors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  SyAem.  may  make 
advances  to  any  member  b»ni  on  Its  time 
notes  having  such  maturities  as  the  Board 
I  lay  prescribe  and  which  Are  secured  by 
mortgage  loans  covering  a  oiie-to-four  fam- 
Uy  residence.  Such  advances  ^all  bear  Inter- 
est at  a  rate  equal  to  the  highest  dlscoimt 
rate  In  effect  at  such  Pedeeal  Reserve  bank 
on  the  date  of  such  note.". 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  authorizes  thfe  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  make  advances  to  mem- 
ber banks  at  the  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
count window  on  the  secuifty  of  residen- 
tial mortgages.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  astwell  as  other 
members  of  the  Board  hpave  Indicated 
that  they  would  like  to  iiave  this  au- 
thority. For  example,  on  October  8.  1974, 
Mr.  Phillip  Coldwell  aske^  for  this  au- 


thority during  his  nomination  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  read  briefly  from  this  hear- 
ing: 

The  Chairman.  What  Is  It  you  would  rec- 
ommend? 

Mr.  Cou>wEi.i..  The  Federal  Reserve  does 
not  have  the  authority  lo  discount  mort- 
gages and  provide  discount  credit  on  such 
mortgages  held  by  commercial  banks. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  recommend 
that  they  be  given  that  authority? 

Mr.  Coldwell.  I  certainly  would. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Would  you  use  it  If  we 
gave  It  to  you? 

Mr.  Coldwell.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  Federal  Reserve  Act  discrimi- 
nates against  mortgages  in  two  ways. 
First,  banks  offering  mortgages  as  col- 
lateral for  an  advance  from  a  Federal 
Re.serve  Bank  are  charged  a  penalty  rate 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  because  mort- 
gages are  not  classified  as  eligible  paper. 
Second,  any  advances  secured  by  mort- 
gages are  limited  to  4  months.  This 
makes  It  impossible  for  a  commercial 
bank  to  use  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  replenish  its  supply  of  long-term 
mortgage  funds. 

My  amendment  would  remove  both  of 
these  Impediments.  It  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
provide  the  kind  of  assistance  to  the 
mortgage  market  which  Chairman  Bums 
has  Indicated  the  Board  is  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  provide.  If  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  can  provide  several  billion 
dollars  of  additional  mortgage  credit  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  discoimt  rate  of  8 
percent. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  managers 
of  the  bill  can  accept  the  amendment. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  California  briefly,  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  also  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee.  I  think  there  may  be 
some  modiflcation  suggested,  but  I  think 
in  general  the  tunendment  can  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  support  the  Senator. 
I  very  much  would  like  to  see  this  defini- 
tion broadened  even  beyond  this  because 
I  think  the  discoimt  window  would  be 
more  adequately  used  for  this  kind  of 
purpose. 

I  think  there  may  be  a  technical  flaw 
In  the  amendment  as  written.  The  last 
sentence  says: 

Such  advances  shall  l>ear  Interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  highest  discoimt  rate  In 
effect  at  such  Federal  Reserve  Bank  on  the 
date  of  such  note. 


Should  that  be  the  lowest?  I  think  the 
problem  I  have  with  that  is  the  highest 
discount  rate  Is  close  to  10  percent  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  sure.  It  was 
our  understanding  at  the  present  time 
that  It  would  provide  for  a  discount  rate 
of  8  percent.  We  have  done  this  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  evidence  *e  could  get 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  advised  that  your 
amendment  as  written  has  In  accordance 
with  section  10  (b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  their  advances  to  Individual  mem- 
ber banks.  That  language  also  says,  "at 
the  highest  discount  rate  In  effect  at 
such  Federal  Reserve  bank"  and  so 
forth.  Maybe  we  ought  to  think  about 
exactly  what  that  means. 


As  I  read  it,  It  looks  to  me  like  you  are 
going  to  the  high  end  of  the  note,  which 
is  going  to  cost  the  bank  more  money  for 
this  kind  of  discount  paper,  and  yet  the 
quality  might  be  Just  as  good. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  trying  to  do 
exactly  the  opposite.  The  point  is  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  penalty 
rate  of  a  percentage-and-a-half.  This 
would  say  it  Is  equal  to  the  highest  dis- 
count rate  which  Is  below  the  present 
rate.  They  discount  it.  So  it  would  pro- 
vide for  some  relief. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  I  might  suggest,  It 
seems  to  me  that  unless  there  is  some 
compelling  reason  to  the  contrary,  given 
the  general  quality  of  this  kind  of  paper, 
we  would  be  better  advised  to  go  for  the 
lowest,  rather  than  the  highest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
accept  the  modification.  It  Is  construc- 
tive, and  it  may  save  the  mortgagees  a 
substantial  sum. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  could  have  a  percent 
or  a  percent-and-a-half,  which  could  be 
a  good  difference. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  amendment  on  page  2.  line  1. 
The  word  "highest"  should  be  changed 
to  "lowest." 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 
The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Insert  at  the  appropriate  place: 
Sec.       .  Section  10 (b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  any  FW- 
eral  Reserve  bank,  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Oovemora 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  may  make 
advances  to  any  member  bank  on  its  time 
notes  having  such  maturities  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe  and  which  are  secured  by  mort- 
gage loans  covering  a  one-to-four  family 
residence.  Such  advances  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  lowest  discount  rate  In 
effect  at  such  Federal  Reserve  bank  on  the 
date  of  such  note.". 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  support  the  amendment,  as 
modified.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  3^eld  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  questton  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  ww 
agreed  to. 

AMXNDMXNT    NO.    1971     (AS    MODIFIEO) 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1971  and  advise  the 
clerk  that  the  Item  to  be  read  Is  clearly 
Indicated  with  an  asterisk.  The  rest  of  It 
has  already  been  adopted. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  leglslattve  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  Is  w 
follows: 
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(C)  Add  the  following:  "and  taking  Into 
kccount  the  need  to  assure  that  the  funds  are 
available  in  all  States  pursuant  to  any  maxi- 
mum mortgage  Interest  rate  permitted  under 
the  laws  or  constitutions  of  the  various 
States  and,  notwithstanding  any  State  law 
or  constitution  to  the  contrary,  discount 
points  and  other  charges  coUected  In  con- 
nection with  mortgage  transactions  under 
this  section  and  recognized  by  the  Associa- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  In  determining 
whether  the  Interest  rate  on  any  such  mort- 
gage exceeds  any  State  tisury  ceUlng". 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this  is  sim- 
ply the  second  part  of  the  amendment 
which  Senator  Brock  has  already  dealt 
with.  It  relates  only  to  the  fact  that  the 
Interest  rate  on  mortgages  from  States 
which  have  State  usury  laws,  and  so 
forth,  may  not  Include  the  discount 
points  tind  other  charges  collected  In 
connection  with  mortgage  transactions 
in  determining  whether  the  interest  rate 
on  any  such  mortgage  exceeds  any  State 
usury  ceiling.  What  it  does  is  to  utilize 
the  preemptive  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  that  purpose. 

The  reason  for  It  Is  twofold:  One,  It 
does  offer  another  route  should  Senator 
Proxmire  and  his  colleagues  decide  they 
want  to  use  It.  If  it  does  not  apply  there 
and  the  Proxmire  amendment  stays  in 
the  bill — and  I  support  It — It  also  takes 
care  of  a  situation  where  the  usury  rate 
still  creates  diflSculties,  even  if  you  go  to 
the  9.25-9.5  percent  ceiling,  and  provides 
some  flexibility  In  that  regard.  We  have 
talked  to  HUD  about  this.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  objection. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  Frankly,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  accepted  that  amendment 
and  avoided  the  vote  on  the  Proxmire 
amendment.  I  think  we  would  have  had 
much  less  trouble  if  we  had  accepted  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  not  had  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  But  that  is  behind  us  now. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  this  question:  Does  he  think, 
now  that  the  Proxmire  amendment  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Senate,  that  we 
need  the  Senator  from  New  York's  usury 
amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  I  think  we  definitely 
do.  I  have  given  the  reasons.  Since  we 
do  not  know  what  that  will  result  In,  in 
terms  of  an  ovendl  percentage,  this  Is 
a  very  good  anchor  to  windward. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  the  Senator  saying, 
then,  that  he  feels  that  something  might 
liappen  to  the  Proxmire  amendment  and 
he  wants  the  Javits  amendment  as  a 
part  of  this  legislation  because  we  need 
It  in  the  event  that  the  Proxmire  amend- 
moit  Is  not  accepted  by  the  House,  or 
does  he  feel  that,  even  with  the  Prox- 
mire amendment  In  the  bill,  there  Is  rea- 
son to  have  the  Javits  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  I  feel  that  way 
because  we  may  find  that  even  with  the 
Proxmire  amendment,  we  still  need  this. 

Another  thing  should  be  kept  in  mind: 


The  utilization  of  this  whole  bill  is  dis- 
cretionary on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Therefore,  they  may  find,  in  allo- 
cating this  $10  billicoi — we  give  them  in- 
structlms  as  to  what  we  would  like  them 
to  do,  as  much  as  possible,  for  every 
State — ^but  they  may  find  it  Is  a  useful 
tool  in  obeying  our  instructions  toward 
that  effect,  and  Senator  Cranston  has 
emphasized  it. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  does  not  have  to  sell  me  on  his 
amendment.  I  support  his  amendment. 
I  had  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to  get 
to  him  first  and  accept  his  amendment; 
and,  having  accepted  it.  that  we  could 
have  avoided  Senator  Proxmlre's  amend- 
ment. It  did  not  work  that  way.  Since 
the  Senator  feels  that  It  Is  still  Important 
to  have  his  amendment  in  the  bill,  even 
with  the  Proxmire  amendment,  I  will 
accept  that  amendment,  subject  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  In  the  acceptance  of 
the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  as  modified. 

The  amendmoit,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senator  Humphrey,  Senator  Montota. 
Senator  Domenici.  and  Senator  John- 
ston be  added  as  cosponsois  of  S.  3979. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  (B)  of  proposed 
section  313(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
as  it  would  be  added  by  the  amendment, 
strike  out  the  period  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of ",  and  except  that  the  original  principal 
obligation  may  not  exceed  $58,000  in  the 
case  of  properties  In  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Guam." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  substi- 
tute bill  offered  by  Senator  Cranston 
which  would  increase  the  mortgage  limits 
to  $55,000  for  the  high-cost  areas  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam.  This  action 
is  consistent  with  mortga«re  limits  set 
by  the  Congress  during  consideration  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

Public  Law  93-383,  signed  in  August  of 
this  year,  provided,  among  other  things, 
for  an  increase  in  the  statutory  mortgage 
limits  of  the  Federal  Home  Losm  Mort- 
gage Corporation  to  $55,000  for  the  en- 
tire coimtry.  Additionally,  the  act  pro- 
vides for  Increases  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  new  higher  mortgage  amounts 
for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam.  The 
Mortgage  Corporation,  in  hne  with  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  has 


authorized  an  increase  of  25  percent, 
bringing  to  $68,750  the  mortgage  limits 
in  these  subject  areas. 

Mr.  President,  m>-  amendment  does  not 
seek  to  increase  the  Umit  in  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  to  the  $68,000  figure. 
The  amendment  would  raise  the  limit 
only  to  $55,000  in  the  two  noncontiguous 
States  and  Guam. 

The  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  is 
designed  to  help  the  moderate  to  middle- 
income  home  buyer,  as  well  as  to  stim- 
ulate the  housing  construction  industry. 
Acceptance  of  this  amendment  will  help 
to  insure  that  this  goal  is  met  in  all  areas 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  managers  of  the 
bill.  It  puts  the  new  portion  of  the  bill 
with  regard  to  conventional  mortgages  in 
line  with  the  provisions  that  appear  on 
page  9.  where  subsection  10(b)  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Is  changed  to 
raise  the  limitation  so  far  as  Alaska. 
Guam,  and  Hawaii  are  concerned.  I  ani 
hopeful  that  they  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment.  It  does  exactly 
as  the  Senator  has  stated.  It  gives  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Guam  de  facto  comparabil- 
ity with  other  areas.  I  think  we  can  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  whose  initia- 
tive is  welcome.  It  is  a  fine  amendment, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  It. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press appreciation  to  the  managers  of 
the  bill  for  Including  the  original  provi- 
sion that  affects  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Guam. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clttre).  All  time  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  always  ready  at  the 
switch,  always  there  to  protect  the  rights 
of  his  State.  He  has  done  a  good  Job  In 
staying  here  and  seeing  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  included  in  the  bin 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  two  managers  of  the  Dili  for 
their  very  good  work  in  this  matter.  It 
was  a  tough  one  to  get  through.  It  ts 
highly  controversial,  but  In  its  present 
form  It  can  be  very  useful.  It  comes  at  a 
time  when  we  need  to  do  something  about 
unemployment  without  infiation,  and  I 
think  it  does  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  frdm  Wisconsin  for 
becoming  a  cosponsor  ai  the  bill  after  the 
suloptlon  of  his  amendment.  [Laughter.] 
I  thank  him  for  Improt^g  the  bill,  which 
he  did  over  my  objections  because  of  the 
negotiations  in  which  I  had  engaged. 

I  urge  that  he  now  work  with  us,  as  I 
know  he  will,  to  seek  to^on  out  whatever 
differences  must  be  ircsied  out  with  the 
House  and  with  the  White  House  and 
with  HUD,  so  that  we  ean  make  this  bill 
the  law  ef  the  land  at:th»  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  It  is  stil|  possible  that  we 
may  accomplish  that  hifore  the  coming 
recess,  and  we  must  tfy  to  do  that.  If 
we  cannot  do  it,  then  vk  must  break  our 
backs  to  get  It  done  ast  early  as  possible 
upon  our  return  In  Noirember. 

I  thank  the  Senatoi^'from  Massachu- 
setts. He  has  been  wonderful  to  work 
with.  He  has  been  very  swift  in  reacting 
to  difficult  situations.  Be  has  been  very 
effective,  and  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  work  with  him.  I  wsgit  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  great  legislative?  skills  and  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.    BROOKE.    Mr.  i»resident,   I   ask 

unsinimous  consent  tbat  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
fields  be  added  as  a  (^sponsor  to  this 
biU. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  our  consideration  of 
this  Emergency  Home  Purchase  Act  of 
1974.  Much  has  been  said  about  It.  I  am 
certainly  more  than  pleased  to  have  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
ator  from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Proxmiiu;)  .  It 
is  always  better  to  have  him  with  you 
than  against  you.  It  is  certainly  good  to 
have  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

We  did  have  a  serious  battle  on  in- 
terest rates,  three  men  debating  a  meas- 
ure on  which  all  three  agree.  They  all 
really  wanted  low  interest  rates,  and  we 
certainly  want  to  help  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  the  construction  industry 
and,  at  the  same  time,  even  more  Im- 
portantly, we  want  to  see  housing  built 
for  Americans  who  needlt. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  thkt  has  been  said 
on  the  floor  today,  I  wish  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  firom  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  with  wliom  it  has  really 
been  a  joy  to  work.  He  if  sible,  and  skill- 
ful, and  perservering.  t  think  he  has 
shown  what  a  leader  must  have;  namely, 
the  ability  to  compromise  where  com- 
promise is  essential,  and  to  live  up  to  his 
agreements  when  he  makes  those  agree- 
ments. He  has  done  th^t  and  more  In 
order  that  we  may  haveHJiis  emergency 
housing  legislation.  \ 

I  wish  to  join  him,  fljally,  in  saying 
that,  although  this  has  l^n  controver- 
sial legislation,  we  still  ^lieve  that  we 
have  an  important  bill,  i^hich  we  hope 
the  Senate  will  overwheniingly  pass  and 
which  we  also  hope  will  b^  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representativeai 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  I  hope  Itiwlll  be  enacted 
in  the  form  in  which  it  passes  the  Sen- 
ate. I  say  that  in  all  sinc^ty.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleague  from  California  joins 


me  in  sashing  that  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  absolutely  do. 
Mr.  BROOKE.   I  hope,  further,  that 
after  it  is  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  will  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  know  there 
is  a  question  whether  this  legislation  will 
be    inflationary.    It    is    a    very    serious 
question.  We  considered  that  question. 
We  hope  that  it  can  be  worked  out  so 
that,  at  the  same  time  we  give  this 
emergency  aid.  we  wiU  not  add  to  the 
inflationary  pressures  that  are  loose  in 
the  country  today. 

I  know  that  the  President  personally 
wants  to  give  some  assistance  to  the 
housing  Industry.  I  think  he  singled  out 
this  legislation  in  his  message  to  the 
joint  session  of  Congress.  He  named  Mr. 
Cranstok  and  me  by  name,  and  he  spe- 
cifically mentioned  this  legislation.  I 
think  he  wants  to  support  it. 

I  think  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  sincere  in  wanting  us  to 
do  everything  that  we  possibly  can  do  in 
order  to  get  some  housing,  that  is  so 
sorely  needed,  because  there  is  a  crisis 
in  housing  across  the  country. 

I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  seriously  consider  what  the 
Senate  did  today  and  find  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  pass  this  bill,  even  with  the 
Proxmlre  amendment — which  I  think 
was  very  soundly  supported  by  Members 
of  this  body,  and  would  have  received 
even  more  support  had  it  not  been  for  the 
inflationary  question.  I  hope  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  find 
that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  sign  this 
legislation  so  that  we  can  get  on  with 
housing  and  give  some  relief  to  the  hous- 
ing and  construction  Industry  and  get  the 
men  in  the  construction  trades  back  to 
work. 
I  think  the  Senator  wishes  to  respond. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  for  just  a  moment,  I  wish  to 
thank  him  wholeheartedly  for  what  he 
just  said. 

Particularly,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from 
CalUomla  for  sajrlng  that  they  wlU 
support  vigorously  in  conference  this  bill 
in  the  form  in  which  it  passes  the  Senate. 
I  know  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  said,  they  will  flght  hard 
for  it  even  with  the  amendment  which  I 
have  added  to  it.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
that,  and  I  cannot  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  deeply  enough.  It 
is  characteristic  of  his  attitude.  He 
fought  hard  that  amendment  on  the 
floor,  and  it  was  opposed  strongly  by  the 
Senator  from  California.  Now  they  have 
both  indicated  that  they  are  going  to 
support  it  vigorously  in  conference.  That 
is  all  that  I  could  possibly  ask. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  hope  to  be  a  conferee. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia will  be  a  conferee.  We  have  meuie 
our  case.  The  Senate  has  acted.  As  con- 
ferees, we  shall  do,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  suggested,  everything  that 
is  possible  to  see  that  the  Senate  version 
of  this  bill  is  passed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  take  a  good  look  at  this 
bill  and  see  what  can  be  worked  out  so 


that  it  will  not  be  an  Inflationary  bill, 
and  that  they  can  pass  it  themselves  and! 
hopefully,  get  it  signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  furtlwr 
to  say,  other  than  that,  again.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Call, 
fomla. 

I  wish  to  commend,  also,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housiiig,  and 
Urban  Affairs  (Mr.  Tower),  who  has 
worked  very  hard  with  us  on  this  legis- 
lation. A  lot  of  people  do  not  know  what 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes,  but  he  haa 
been  very,  very  helpful  with  the  adminis- 
tration. A  lot  of  concessions  have  been 
made.  We  have  come  a  long  way  fnaa 
no  concept  to  this  bill. 

I  commend  him  for  his  yeomjm  work 
and  leadership  in  getting  this  bill  before 

the  Senate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  wish  to  join  him 
in  thanking  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
his  help.  He  has  been  very  constructive 
throughout  all  of  this.  I  should  like  to 
address  a  final  appeal,  through  him,  to 
him,  and  to  the  administration. 

Most  of  the  compromising  that  was 
done  on  this  bill  was  done  by  those  \iijo 
wanted  a  lower  interest  rate  and  wanted 
certain  other  features  that  the  adminis- 
tration strongly  opposed.  We  compro- 
mised and  compromised.  Then  we  fought 
very,  very  hard,  although  we  sub- 
sequently did  not  agree  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  bill  we  had,  for  the  bill 
in  its  precise  form  as  agreed  \xpoa 
with  the  administration.  We,  there- 
fore, opposed  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  think  the  time  has  now  come  for 
some  compromising  on  the  other  side.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  administration  to  consider  go- 
ing along  with  the  decision  made  by  the 
Senate,  to  consider  seeking  to  have  the 
House  accept  that  swiftly  and  to  have  it 
signed  so  that  we  may  have  a  bill  now. 
Otherwise,  we  are  in  for  a  prolonged 

delay.  

There  will  be  a  further  decline  In  the 
economy,  further  unemployment,  fur- 
ther waiting  for  homes  by  Americans  who 
need  them.  With  the  many  compromises 
that  have  been  made,  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  administration,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  good  will  and  cooperation,  wIB 
consider  now  compromising,  themselves. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  kind  words  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
burden  lies  now  In  the  House  of  Repn- 
sentatlves. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would  reject  the 
Proxmlre  amendment  because  I  thcMi^t 
that  we  could  get  speedy  action  in  the 
House  and  get  the  bill  out,  by  the  time 
we  recessed,  without  the  Proxmlre 
amendment.  Now  I  think  the  prospects 
of  getting  the  bill  out  by  the  time  we  re- 
cess are  very  dim.  We  now  will  have  to 
go  to  conference. 
If  we  cannot  clear  It  by  the  time  we 
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recess,  which  does  look  pretty  dim  right 
now.  I  am  willing  to  work  on  it  after  we 
get  back  here  and  try  to  get  something 
after  the  recess. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  administration 
would  compromise  and  seek  fast  action 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  I  am  sure  that 
we  shall  get  that  fast  action.  I  urge  that 
on  the  Senator  from  Texsis  to  urge  that 
quick  response. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Baker 
be  included  as  a  cosponsor  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BR(X>KE.  I  wish  to  commend 
HUD  Secretery  Jim  Lynn  and  the  Un- 
dersecretary of  HUD.  Mr.  Mitchell,  par- 
tlcuarly;  Miss  Carolyn  Jordan,  the  very 

able  young  laUy  who  assisted  Senator 

Alan  Cranston  ;   and  Mr.  Jerry  Buckley. 

the  very  able  young  man  who  assisted 
me.  They  have  put  a  tremendous  amount 

of  work  into  this  bill.  And,  of  course,  I 
commend  our  staff  director,  Mr.  Carl 
Coan  and  our  minority  coxinsel,  Mr. 
Thomas  Brooks  who  also  put  in  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  on  this  bill  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  staff  who  have  con- 
tributed much  to  this  legislation. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
In  those  expressions  of  regard  for  the 
excellent  work  done  by  Carolyn  Jordan, 
Jerry  Buckley,  and  Tommy  Brooks  of 
Senator  Tower's  staff  and  many  others 
on  this  bill.  Without  theh-  help,  we 
would  not  have  accomplished  what  we 
have  accomplished. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  Deena 
Sosson  previously  of  my  staff,  who 
played  a  very  important  role  In  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  final  enrolled  bill  be 
printed,  with  at  least  500  copies  made 
available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  also  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  staff  be  permitted  to 
make  technical  and  conforming  changes 
as  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  substitute  amendment  by  voice 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  Cranston-Brooke  substitute 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  ta 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  and  construction  Industries  have 
borne  much  of  the  brunt  of  Inflation  In 
this  coimtry.  From  October  1972  to  Au- 
gust 1974,  housing  starts  have  dropped 
55.1  percent  which  was  a  decre««e  of 
1,383,000  units.  In  the  construction  in- 
dustry alone,  which  does  not  include  the 
many  directly  related  industries,  the 
amount  of  imemployed  workers  has  risen 
to  well  over  700,000  with  the  largest  per- 
cent stemming  from  layoffs  In  the  last 
year. 


Construction  is  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  New  Mexico's  economy.  In  1973,  for 
example,  construction  employed  24,934 
persons,  while  total  construction  activity 
provided  jobs  for  237.411  New  Mexico 
residents.  Payroll  for  these  employees 
was  $416.7  million.  In  addition,  indus- 
tries related  to  construction  in  New  Mex- 
ico employed  more  than  5,500  persons 
with  a  payroll  for  1973  of  9.5  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  a  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  S.  3979,  the  Cranston-Brooke 
biU.  This  biU  will  pump  7.75  billion  dol- 
lars into  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association — GNMA — to  purchase 
conventional  mortgages.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  immediate  influx  of  Federal 

funds  will  add  about  250,000  units  a  year 

to  housing  starts. 

I  have  cosponsored  this  bUl  because  I 
am  convinced  that  an  immediate  new 

supply  of  capital  is  required  to  meet  our 
housing  needs.  The  President,  in  his  ad- 
dress yesterday,  supported  this  measure 
as  being  a  vital  step  in  boosting  our  econ- 
omy. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  which  offers  such  a  neces- 
sary component  in  revitalizing  our  hous- 
ing Industry. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  3979,  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  emergency  relief  to  the 
residential  mortgage  market. 

The  present  housing  situation  is  pres- 
ently intolerable.  IXiring  the  month  of 
August,  housing  starts  decUned  again,  to 
1,126,000  units.  This  compares  with 
2,045,300  for  August  of  1973.  Moreover, 
the  outlook  is  poor.  Only  912,000  build- 
ing permits  were  issued  in  August,  com- 
pared with  1,017,000  in  July  and  1,795,500 
in  August  of  1973.  The  August  home- 
building  rate  is  the  lowest  since  January 
of  1970. 

In  very  human  terms,  this  means  that 
people  are  losing  jobs  and  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  homeownership  for  many 
American  famines  has  l>ecome  httle 
more  than  a  dream.  The  economic  im- 
pact has  spread  to  many  associated  in- 
dustries, including  forest  products,  which 
is  the  backbone  of  the  economy  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

It  is  unfair  for  homebuilders  to  bear 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  inflation 
burden.  Approval  of  this  legislation  wiU 
assist  during  periods  of  tight  money  by 
making  many  of  the  home  mortgages  eU- 
gible  for  purchase  by  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association.  The 
President  indicated  in  his  address  to  the 
Congress  just  2  days  ago  that  he  would 
make  at  least  $3  billion  available  imme- 
diately after  he  approves  this  legislation, 
enough  to  finance  about  100,000  homes. 

This  is  a  welcome  step.  Housing  re- 
mains <me  of  our  country's  most  Impor- 
tant social  problems.  It  Impacts  upon  ra- 
cial problems,  urban  decay,  and  rural 
isolation;  it  is  the  common  denominator 
of  most  social  Issues. 

Therefore,  I  join  with  the  President  in 
recognizing  the  outstanding  leadership  of 
Senator  Brooke  and  Senator  Cranston 
on  behalf  of  the  great  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  WiU  be  assisted  by  this  legisla- 


tion. I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
biU  now  and  I  hope  that  our  coUeagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  wiU  also 
act  swiftly  to  pass  this  biU  so  that  we 
can  send  it  to  the  President's  desk. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  Idaho's 
economj-  ranks  Its  forest  products  econ- 
omy as  No.  2,  foUowing  agriculture,  in 
impoi-tance.  Idaho  ranks  amcmg  the  top 
five  States  in  importance  for  forest  prod- 
ucts production.  The  Nati<m's  housing 
starts — the  bellwether  of  the  lumber 
industry — have  slimaped  dramatically.  In 
1972  housing  starts  were  running  at  2.4 
mniion  starts  and  were  part  of  a  world- 
wide demand  for  softwood  lumber.  The 
August  1974  figures  for  seasonally  ad- 
justed yearly  housing  starts  are  now  at 
1.1  million.  We  aU  remember  the  high 

prices  for  lumber  in  1972  as  industry 

workea  at  capacity  to  try  to  meet  de- 
mand. Lumber  prices  at  the  mills  are 
down  30  to  40  percent  over  1973  levels 

and  are  forcing  many  mills  to  shut  down. 

Prolonged  closures  wiU  result  in  many 
mills  going  out  of  business  permanently. 

If  this  happens,  when  the  housing  imc- 
ture  does  improve,  this  lost  capacity  wlU 
result  in  pressures  that  wiU  likely  see 
even  higher  lumber  prices  than  those  in 
1972. 

Mr.  President,  this  extreme  boom  and 
bust  situation  in  housing  is  not  good  for 
anyone.  What  is  urgently  needed  is  a 
policy  that  wiU  lead  to  some  stability  not 
only  in  housing  construction,  but  in  the 
prices  for  the  consumer.  For  most  of  the 
Nation's  consumers,  homeownership  Is 
the  largest  investment  they  wiU  make. 
The  sawmUl  workers  of  the  West  need 
the  housing  markets  of  the  East,  and  vice 
versa.  I  am  attaching  some  news  articles 
that  report  the  scope  of  the  current 
problem. 

I  applaud  President  Ford's  announce- 
ment calling  for  an  additional  $3  bil- 
Uon  to  finance  an  additional  100,000 
housing  imlts.  However,  we  have  a  lot 
of  work  to  do  if  we  are  to  achieve  supply 
and  price  stability  In  the  housing  sector. 

In  addlticm  to  the  long-range  goal  of 
housing  stabUity,  there  needs  to  be  short 
term  action  to  avoid  unnecessary  closure 
of  lumber  manufacturing  centers.  Part  <rf 
a  solution  Ues  in  assuring  that  Govern- 
ment timber  prices  for  lumber  raw  ma- 
terial most  currently  reflect  market  con- 
ditions. You  win  note  from  the  foUowing 
news  stories  that  mlU  concern  over  fu- 
ture raw  material  suppUes  has  lead  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  to  Government 
sales  being  purchased  at  highly  imreal- 
Istic  levels.  We  need  to  be  reminded  that 
our  concern  for  the  environment  needs  to 
focus  on  the  economic  and  social  en- 
vironment, as  weU  as  the  natural  &i- 
vironment. 

While  the  attached  news  articles  may 
appear  to  be  scHnewhat  lengthy,  I  know 
of  no  other  way  to  Ulustrate  the  breadth 
and  d^th  of  the  community  dislocation 
and  human  impact.  I  therefore  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  attached 
news  suticles  be  printed  in  fuU  as  a  part 
of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
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[Prom  the  Recorder-Heifad.  Oct  3, 1974 J 
North  Fork  LttmberI  Closes  Mill 

North  Pork  Lumber  Co.  mut  down  Its  lum- 
ber operation  Thursday  (t^day)  laying  off  25 
men  at  the  mill.  | 

Nep  Lynch,  St.,  mill  owosr,  said  that  "logs 
are  now  costing  us  mucbpnore  delivered  In 
the  yard  than  we  will  i|celve  out  of  the 
lumber.  i 

"The  price  of  lumber  ns  dropped  nearly 
$fiO  per  thousand  board  fe«f  since  last  March. 
I  feel  the  lumber  Industrf  Is  headed  into  a 
real  depression."  i 

North  Pork  Lumber  h^  been  producing 
around  10  million  board  ffeet  of  lumber  a 
year  from  Douglas  Fir.  Lyich  said  the  shut- 
down, the  first  In  15  yeard  is  for  an  Indefi- 
nite period  of  time.  1 

Lynch  said  the  situatioi^ls  not  Just  a  case 
In  the  Salmon  area  but  las  affected  most 
mills  dependent  on  federa^ands  timber  and 
that  many  lumber  and  p^wood  mills  have 
closed  recently.  f 

'Logging  costs  have  Incifased  rapidly  due 


are  now  costing  us  much  more  delivered  in 
the  yard  than  we  will  receive  out  of  the 
lumber. 
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to  Inflation  and  added  ri 
Forest    Service    which    the; 
making  an  adequate  alli 
timber  appraisals,"  Lynch 
"Unless  the  U.S.  Forest 
new  timber  sales  at  a  rea: 
amaU  mills  including  Nortl^ork  Lumber  Co 
will  be  put  out  of  business 
"I  hope  the  Forest  Servl 
the  needs  of  the  lumber 
economy  of  the  country  b; 
available  at  a  reasonable  prli 

As  a  result  of  the  shutdc|vn.  the  firm  also 
has  brought  to  a  halt  the  ^^Ipment  of  more 
logs  to  the  mUl  by  KeUy  L<^glng,  Inc.,  which 
could  also  layoff  some  12  t|  15  men  of  that 
firm.  I 

Gordon  Crupper,  manager  of  The  Inter- 
mountaln  Co.  at  Salmon,  ^Id  there  are  no 
plans  to  close  its  lumber  n^  here  despite  a 
•real  poor  lumber  market.'^ 

He  noted  that  lutermou^taln  Is  able  to 
utilize  its  waste  woods  in  bijk  chips,  sending 
It  to  a  pulp  mill  at  French^own  near  Mis- 
soula. 1 

"We  also  are  utilizing  iuiE|>er  In  laminated 
beams  at  our  Beam  Plant  h«|^  which  has  not 
suffered  the  same  adverse  elfects  as  has  the 
lumber  market,"  he  added.  I 

"Diversification  makes  t^e  difference  In 
being  able  to  stay  In  busing  today;  strictly 
a  lumber  operation  Is  tough|" 

Lynch,  In  his  announcemt^t  of  the  closure 
of  the  mill,  commented :  f 

"As  we  all  know,  the  highinterest  rate  has 
cut  the  housing  starts  nearl|  In  half  of  what 
they  were  in  1973.  Some  economists  feel  this 
could  have  some  Improvemflbt  by  next  year 
If  there  is  money  available  as  a  lower  rate  of 
mtereft.  | 

"This  would  make  an  impwovement  In  the 
home  building  Industry,  bu|  may  not  help 
the  lumber  Industry  In  tb€  United  States 
because  the  Canadians  hav<F  nearly  doubled 
their  milling  capacity  since  %070. 

"Most  Canadian  mUls  arejcarrylng  a  very 
large  inventory  of  lumber  |rblch  they  are 
now  shipping  to  many  parif  of  the  United 
States  Including  Colorado,  '^xas.  California 
and  states  In  the  West  ^ere  they  had 
shipped  very  little  lumber  b^^ore 

"They  are  able  to  deliver  1 
less  per  thousand  than  m^ 
mills  due  to  the  lower  cost 
terlal.  The  Canadian  govern 
ferent  pricing  system  for  th  _ 
Is  more  responsive  to  a  fiucfuatlng  market. 
"To  stop  the  Canadian  lui^ber  from  com- 
ing Into  this  country  wouldjrequlre  an  em- 
bargo which  I  doubt  would  e^er  happen." 

Idaho  Mill  Shttts  IJowh 
Salmon,  Idaho. — Citing  dropping  lumber 
prices  as  the  cause.  North  F^rk  Lumber  Co. 
has  shut  down  its  lumbeif  operation  In- 
definitely and  laid  off  25  men^t  Its  mill  north 
of  Salmon.  I 

Net  Lynch  Sr.,  the  mill  o«iier,  said,  "Logs 
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Mill  CLosmc  at  Missottla 
Missoula,  Mont. — The  Van  Evan  Co.  ply- 
wood mill  at  Missoula,  which  employs  more 
than   400    workers   during   peak   production 
periods,  will  begin  closing  tomorrow. 

W.  R.  Blckerton,  plant  manager,  said  the 
mill  will  be  reopened  when  the  market  for 
housing  materials  Improves.  The  mill's  sister 
plant,  the  Evans  Co.  partlcleboard  factory, 
will  remain  open. 

Plant  officials  told  110  persons  yesterday 
they  would  soon  be  without  Jobs. 

Lumber  Firms  "Drop  Like  Plus" 

With  lumber  companies  on  the  west  coast 
"dropping  off  like  files,"  the  situation  In 
Sandpolnt  today  was  at  least  somewhat  bet- 
ter for  P&E  Woodworking  where  most  of  the 
materials  produced  are  used  In  remodeling 
and  not  new  housing,  Paul  Knaggs  reported. 

Knaggs  said  he  Just  returned  from  a  west 
coast  lumber  conference  and  hinted  that  the 
situation  Is  going  to  get  much  worse  for 
firms  whose  primary  product  goes  into  new 
housing. 

Tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates  are 
reasons  cited  by  Knaggs  which  have  caused 
the  housing  market  to  drop  to  a  near  stand- 
still. He  said  curtailments  and  layoffs  are  "In 
the  wind"  for  many  west  coast  firms  and 
some  In  Inland  Oregon. 

"Ours  Is  a  different  area  as  most  of  our 
materials  go  into  remodeling  efforts  as  versus 
new  housing,"  said  Knaggs.  "Generally,  when 
housing  is  down  remodeling  Is  great." 

But  while  P&E  Is  not  anticipating  any 
major  layoffs  at  this  time,  Louisiana  Pacific 
Is  another  story. 

Already  layoffs  have  occurred  In  the  Sand- 
polnt plant  where  one  planer  shift  was  cut. 
although  Tom  Royer  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
L-P  office  said  a  complete  tally  is  not  yet  In. 

Royer  said  reductions  have  occurred  In  all 
L-P  mills  and  It  Is  uncertain  if  further  lay- 
offs are  coming. 

Last  week,  L-P  announced  that  production 
schedules  will  be  temporarily  reduced  at  the 
Intcrmountain  division's  13  operations. 

In  a  news  release,  L-P  stated:  "Market 
conditions  continue  to  deteriorate.  Interest 
rates  are  high  and  money  is  Just  not  avail- 
able for  housing  projects."  It  also  cited  in- 
flationary practices  by  the  Forest  Service  as 
another  reason. 

Bill  Woolsey  of  Pack  River  Lumber  Co.  said 
that  firm  is  going  on  a  day-to-day  basis  as 
regards  layoffs  and  that  eight  men  have  been 
let  off  so  far  In  the  Dover  and  Colburn  mills. 

L-P  Announces  Temporary   Reductions 

Louisiana-Pacific  Corp.  has  announced 
that  effective  Monday,  Sept.  23,  production 
schedules  would  be  temporarily  reduced  at 
the  Intermountaln  division's  13  sawmill  and 
studmlll  operations,  according  to  E.  R.  "Tope" 
BUiauf  Jr.,  Division  Manager. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Division's  1250  employ- 
ees, Knauf  cited  the  severe  economic  Impact 
of  reduced  housing  construction  on  the  for- 
est products  industry. 

"Market  conditions  continue  to  deterio- 
rate, interest  rates  are  high  and  money  Just 
Is  not  available  for  housing  starts.  Another 
major  problem  Is  Inflationary  practices  (ex- 
cessive slash  disposal,  sophisticated  road 
building  and  logging  requirements,  etc.)  re- 
quired by  the  Forest  Service  In  response  to 
pressures  from  environmental  groups.  This, 
along  with  the  failure  by  the  Forest  Service 
to  make  available  the  annual  allowable  log 
cut.  has  resulted  In  log  costs  that  prevent 
continued  full  production  at  present  market 
prices,"  he  stated. 

Mill  lumber  inventories  are  at  an  all  time 
high,  noted  Knauf,  while  sales  are  dropping 
and  show  no  sign  of  improving  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 


After  a  careful  investigation,  L-P  reluc- 
tantly concluded,  stated  Knauf,  that  it  wu 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  employees  and 
communities  to  temporarily  reduce  produc- 
tion rather  than  continue  for  a  short  time 
and  then  be  faced  with  complete  mill  clo- 
sures. 

"In  spite  of  our  highly  efficient  mills  and 
excellent  work  force.  It  Is  economically  im- 
possible  to  continue  full  production  sched- 
ules under  present  market  conditions,"  said 
Knauf. 

"We  look  forward  to  some  positive  action 
from  President  Ford's  mini-economic  sum- 
mits scheduled  for  later  this  month.  Hope- 
fully, direct  aid  to  the  beleagured  housing 
Industry  and  some  Immediate  action  for  bet- 
ter forest  management  will  allow  us  and 
other  forest  products  companies  to  return 
to  more  normal  operating  schedules.  Just 
as  soon  as  we  can  run  without  accumulating 
finisher  product  inventories,  Louisiana-Pa- 
cific's Intermountaln  Division  will  get  back 
to  full  production,"  promised  Knauf. 

The  Company  anticipates  improved  mar- 
ket oondltlona  and  resumption  of  full  produc- 
tion sometime  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
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[From  St.  Maries  Gazette  Record, 

1974) 
Inflation,    Tight    Monet,    High 
Close  Kiln.  Planer 
Inflation,  tight  money  and  high  Interest 
rates  have  affected  the  forest  Industry  here 
in  Benewah  county. 

Regulxis  Stud  Mill  is  closing  Its  dry  kUn 
and  planer  for  the  present  time  due  to  a 
slump  ip  construction  and  homebullding, 
according  to  WUlard  Anderson. 
This  shutdown  affects  five  men. 
Anderson  said  that  the  sawmill  and  log- 
ging operation  will  continue  for  approxi- 
mately two  months.  "Then  we  will  close  the 
sawmill  for  repairs  and  some  changes,"  An- 
derson said. 

"This  is  the  worst  lumber  market  that  I 
have  seen  in  30  years  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness,' Anderson  said.  "It  Is  due  to  high  Inter- 
est and  tight  money  which  have  really 
choked  off  construction.  The  slide  in  the  last 
two  months  has  been  terrlffic.  In  August,  the 
rate  showed  a  29  per  cent  decline  from  the 
average  monthly  rate  In  the  first  year,  and  a 
drop  of  more  than  50  per  cent  from  the  high 
of  last  year." 

Anderson  said  that  Regiilus  would  resume 
operations  as  soon  as  market  conditions  Im- 
prove. 

A  recent  report  on  major  price  trends 
showed  that  lumber  is  the  only  commodity 
which  has  dropped  In  price  In  recent  months. 
Twelve  other  "major"  commodities  have  all 
risen  In  price,  some  at  very  high  rates.  Lum- 
ber, however,  has  dropped. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  cost  of  construction 
continues  to  zoom.  According  to  local  figures, 
a  three  bedroom  house  now  costs  about 
•32.000. 

According  to  Merrill  Atkinson  of  First  Se- 
curity Bank,  a  down  payment  of  $3,200  U 
required,  leaving  a  loan  balance  of  $28,800. 

Atkinson  said  that  this  would  work  out  to 
monthly  payments  of  $238.49  on  principal 
and  Interest  alone.  Adding  on  the  monthly 
pajmients  required  for  Insurance,  taxes,  etc, 
would  bring  the  regular  monthly  payment  to 
$295.49. 

"And  that  Is  without  figuring  any  monthly 
costs  for  heat,  water  and  electricity."  Atkin- 
son pointed  out.  "Furthermore,  these  figures 
do  not  Include  any  cost  for  land,  and,  whan 
the  customer  Is  done,  he  has  an  empty 
house." 

"It  Is  estimated  that  the  monthly  cost  of 
a  three  bedrroom  house  In  today's  market 
Is  between  $460  aud  $500." 

"That's  why  there  Is  such  a  slump  In 
buUdlng,"  Atkinson  said. 

An  alternative  to  reg:ular  houses  is  the 
use  of  mobile  homes.  Although  the  cost  Is 


less,  the  value  Is  also  less,  according  to  the 
banker. 

A  $12,000  mobile  home  requires  a  down 
payment  of  $1,800.  The  balance  requires 
monthly  payments  on  principal  and  Interest 
alone  of  $161.50.  Adding  on  to  this  taxes  and 
insurance,  heat,  light,  water  and  ground 
rent,  etc..  and  the  price  of  a  mobile  home  ap- 
proaches $300  per  monlb. 

L-P  Announces  Work  Cut-Back 
Citing  high  Interest  rates  In  the  housing 
Industry  and  "Inflationary  practices  by  the 
Forest  Service  '  as  Its  two  main  reasons,  the 
Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation  announced 
Monday  that  production  schedules  will  be 
temporarily  reduced  at  the  Intermountaln 
division's  13  sawmill  and  studmlU  operations. 

L-P's  announcement  on  Monday  followed 
a  letter  sent  to  the  division's  1250  employees 
which  arrived  on  Friday  Informing  them  of 
the  situation.  The  production  cut-back  Is 
scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  next  Monday,  Sept. 
23.  It  is  not  known  yet  how  many  people 
in  Bonner  County  will  be  affected  by  the  work 
slow-down,  though  a  reduction  in  production 
at  the  L-P  mills  in  Sandpolnt  and  Priest 
River  Is  expected. 

Hie  news  release  put  out  by  L-P  stated 
that,  "market  conditions  continue  to  deteri- 
orate. Interest  rates  are  high  and  money  Is 
Just  not  available  for  housing  projects.  An- 
other major  problem  Is  Inflationary  practices 
(excessive  slash  disposal,  sophisticated  road 
building  and  logging  requirements)  required 
by  the  Forest  Service  in  response  to  pressures 
from  environmental  groups.  This,  along  with 
the  failure  of  the  Forest  Service  to  make 
available  the  annual  allowable  log  cut,  has 
resulted  In  log  costs  that  prevent  continued 
full  production  at  present  market  prices." 

The  statement  continued,  "after  a  careful 
Investigation,  L-P  reluctantly  concluded  that 
It  was  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  employees 
and  the  communities  to  temporarily  reduce 
production  rather  than  continue  for  a  short 
time  and  then  be  faced  with  complete  mill 
closures." 

L-P  added  that  they  expect  present  market 
conditions  to  Improve,  possibly  as  a  result 
of  some  federal  action,  and  stated,  "the  com- 
pany anticipates  improved  market  conditions 
and  resumption  of  full  production  sometime 
after  th©  first  of  the  year." 

LI7MBER  Business  Mat  Be  on  Decline  in  Area 
The  decision  by  most  banks  to  stop  lending 
money  on  real  estate  and  new  homes  coupled 
with  rising  production  costs  has  left  the  lum- 
ber Industry  in  Bonner  County  In  less  than 
ideal  conditions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  loggers  may  have  cut 
more  trees  this  summer  than  In  any  other 
year,  many  companies  are  faced  with  the 
problems  of  cutting  back  production  sched- 
ules and  laying  off  workers.  Last  Tuesday, 
the  Pack  River  Company  shut  down  Its  par- 
ticle board  plant  In  Dover,  a  move  that  affect- 
ed some  25  workers.  According  to  Bill  Woolsey 
of  Pack  River,  however,  the  firm  tried  to 
place  the  25  workers  In  Jobs  elsewhere. 

"I  would  have  to  say  that  the  lumber  busi- 
ness doesn't  look  too  good  going  Into  this 
fall,"  stated  Woolsey  In  an  Interview  last 
week.  "Our  orders  are  definitely  down.  Pack 
Blver  will  keep  up  production  as  long  as 
poestble.  however,  and  we  expect  a  change 
In  the  picture  of  things  come  spring." 

Other  firms  are  also  feeling  the  pinch  of 
a  depleted  housing  market.  Stan  Dlehl,  bead 
of  P  &  E  Woodworking  and  a  mtm  with  more 
than  25  years  experience  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, says,  "Things  are  Just  terrible  right 
now.  I  think  the  lumber  Industry  is  going 
through  a  major  recession  at  this  point.  Our 
prices  are  down  between  30  and  40  percent 
In  the  last  three  months." 

Dlehl  went  on  to  say  that  he  doesn't  see 
an  end  In  sight  to  the  troubles  experienced 
by  the  lumber  Industry,  though  he.  too,  is 
looking  for  some  relief  by  springtime.  "This 


whole  thing  is  governed  by  the  housing  In- 
dustry, and  when  that  straightens  out,  may- 
be everything  else  will." 

Out  at  the  Arrow  Tie  Mill.  Bob  Eddy  claims 
that  the  drop  Is  not  so  noticeable.  "Because 
of  our  diversification,  we  have  been  able  to 
keep  qxilte  busy,"  stated  Eddy.  "We  are  still 
running  two  saw  shifts  and  one  planer  shift 
every  day. 

Eddy  did  admit  that  prices  have  dropped 
considerably  In  the  past  months.  He  said 
the  green  two  by  fours  which  sold  for  $136 
per  thousand  during  the  week  of  June  7 
are  now  selling  for  $110  per  thousand.  "It 
Is  an  awfully  tough  thing  to  predict  the 
economy,  but  I  also  suspect  that  things  will 
cl©ar  up  after  the  winter."  Eddy  added  that 
Arrow  is  going  ahead  with  plans  to  build 
two  new  dry  kilns  at  the  plant  site  In 
Ponderay.  "We  won't  lay  anybody  off."  con- 
cluded Eddy. 

On  the  retail  level,  the  drop  In  the  lumber 
Industry  Is  not  quite  so  apparent,  but  exists 
nevertheless.  Bob  Nelson,  part  owner  of  Bar- 
gain Supplies,  said,  "Things  are  holding  up 
pretty  well  so  far.  Of  course,  we  miss  a 
lot  of  the  housing  trade  that  no  longer 
seems  to  be  around.  But  there  are  a  lot  of 
do-it-yourselfers  in  this  county.  Right  now, 
we  don't  feel  too  depressed." 

Bob  Seybold,  who  orders  much  of  the 
lumber  sold  by  Bargain  Supplies,  bad  this 
to  say,  "There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  la 
some  materials,  but  nothing  too  drastic  yet. 
I  think,  though,  that  our  actual  sales  of  di- 
mensional lumber  are  down,  and  I  have 
noticed  a  slight  price  drop  In  the  past  two 
weeks." 

At  Bonner  Building  Supplies,  Bob  Verdal 
states,  "there  has  been  no  real  drop  off  In 
lumber  sales.  Some  prices  have  come  down  a 
little,  but  things  are  going  pretty  good." 


[From  the  Clearwater  Trlbtme,  Sept.  1974] 
Timber    Sale   Yielo   Drops    $4    Billion 

Clearwater  Forest  ranked  fifth  In  the 
Northern  Region  In  annual  revenues  with  re- 
ceipts of  $3,812,787  for  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
totaU  was  $222,900  mors  than  the  previotis 
year  when  the  forest  ranked  sixth  place.  All 
of  the  money  but  $18,000  was  from  timber 
sales. 

The  16-forest  region  dropped  from  $38.2 
million  to  $34  million  In  revenues  this  past 
year  despite  higher  timber  prices,  as  environ- 
mental restrictions  slowed  down  extension  of 
timber  sale  activity  In  some  areas. 

Last  year  10  forests  had  timber  sales  reve- 
nue of  over  a  million  In  contrast  to  8  this 
year.  Kootenai  forest  was  high  where  timber 
harvest  exceeded  $4.8  million.  That  total  In 
1973  was  $6.9  million. 

In  the  St.  Joe  Forest  receipts,  largely  from 
timber  sales,  skidded  from  $3,189,000  to  only 
$813,000.  The  Nezperce  forest  dropped  from 
$3,020,000  to  $2,132,000. 

Grazing  fees  in  the  region  rose  from  $570,- 
000  to  $691,000  last  year  but  users  and  camp- 
ers fees  slip  from  $113,350  to  $51,074  region 
wide.  On  the  Clearwater  grazing  fees  were  up 
from  $9,880  to  $12,514,  but  users  and  camping 
ing  fees  fell  from  $6,755  to  $576. 

During  the  coming  year  camping  fees  will 
gain  as  charges  have  been  reinstated.  Vandal- 
ism to  camp  collecting  mechanisms  at  sev- 
eral camps  along  the  Lochsa  was  noted  this 
year  says  Andrew  Arvlsh  of  the  recreation 
staff.  Several  persons  witnessed  destruction  of 
equipment,  but  those  Interviewed  avoided 
any  sense  of  resix>nslblllty,  saying,  "they  did 
not  want  to  get  Involved." 

Lumbermen  Aided  bt  Forest  Service 
Ogden. — The  Intermountaln  Region  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  said  Tuesday  it  is  act- 
ing to  give  financial  relief  to  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, which  faces  reduced  sales  and  higher 
Interest  rates  and  operating  costs. 

Jeff  Sirmon,  deputy  regional  forester  for 
resources,  said  the  Forest  Service  "has  taken 
several  actions  over  the  past  months  to  rec- 


ognize the  changing  costs  and  market  con- 
ditions." 

The  news  release  said  a  substantial  drop 
in  housing  starts  across  the  nation  has  re- 
sulted In  prices  for  lumber  steadily  declin- 
ing over  the  past  two  months  even  though 
costs  of  production  are  accelerating. 

"Many  logging  contractors  are  discover- 
ing that  the  realistic  costs  they  used  a  year 
ago  to  compute  bids  for  national  forest  tim- 
ber sales  are  now  too  low,"  the  release  said. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  agency  include  an 
adjustment  In  log  hauling  costs  in  bids 
for  which  contracts  were  awarded.  This  Is  to 
aid  logging  contractors  to  meet  price  Increas- 
es for  fuel  and  equipment  parts  in  the  face 
of  declining  prices  they  are  paid,  the  Forest 
Service  said. 

In  addition,  the  agency  said  It  has  speeded 
Its  sampling  of  prices  received  by  contractors 
so  it  can  more  quickly  adjust  its  appraisal 
Index  of  prices  the  lumber  should  bring  for 
the  government.  And  It  has  updated  costs 
for  lumber  not  yet  contracted  for  from 
national  forests,  the  release  said. 

"It  is  the  objective  of  the  Forest  Service 
to  appraise  national  forest  timber  so  that 
pricing  reflects  fair  market  value  for  public 
timber  .  .  .  not  the  highest  nor  the  lowest 
price,"  the  release  said.  "In  this  way.  con- 
tinued realistic  receipts  will  be  paid  to  the 
counties  in  lieu  of  taxes  and  a  fair  return 
will  be  realized  for  a  very  Important  renew- 
able natural  resource."  the  release  said. 

The  Forest  Service's  Intermountaln  Region 
Includes  Nevada.  Utah,  Southern  Idaho,  part 
of  Western  Wyoming  and  small  portions  of 
California  and  Colorado. 


Forest  Service  Action  Mat  Take  Tear 
To  Show 

Financial  relief  promised  by  the  Inter- 
mountaln Region  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
"appears  to  deal  with  the  future  Instead  of 
the  Immediate"  and  will  affect  only  future 
lumber  purchases.  William  Barnes  of  the 
Boise  National  Forest  said  Tuesday. 

The  actions  announced  will  affect  new  pur- 
chases and  give  long-range  relief  to  the  In- 
dustr\-,  Barnes  said.  Although  the  plan 
doesn't  offer  "Instaneous  relief."  its  effects 
should  not  be  ttnderplayed.  he  said. 

"This  would  be  of  great  Interest  to  pnsons 
in  the  valley  who  are  employed  in  the  indus- 
try." Barnes  said.  "They're  subject,  no  end, 
to  rumors  said  see  the  wolf  at  the  door." 

The  Boise  office  has  not  yet  received  fur- 
ther information  on  the  action  but  "we  as- 
sume the  machinen,'  will  be  coming  along 
soon,"  Barnes  said.  Recognizable  effects  of 
the  actions  could  be  as  far  off  as  a  year  from 
now  when  timber  appraised  today  finally  is 
sold,  he  said. 

Task  Force  May  Help  Boost  Timber  Cutting 

Timber  offered  for  sale  in  Region  I  f  which 
includes  the  northern  Idaho  forests)  may  in- 
crease substantially  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Western  State  Forest  Industries  Task  Force, 
according  to  Senator  Cy  Cha.se.  one  of  Idaho's 
representatives  in  this  group. 

Chase  said  that  the  task  force  will  work 
to  get  more  money  for  Region  I  so  that  the 
region  can  come  closer  to  meeting  Its  allow- 
able cut.  While  most  of  the  forests  In  the 
other  western  regions  are  near  or  at  their 
allowable  cuts,  the  forests  of  Region  I  have 
fallen  way  behind.  Chase  said. 

The  Western  States  Task  Force  will  or- 
ganize an  effort  to  impress  the  Congress  that 
more  money  Is  needed  to  handle  sales  In 
Region  I  so  this  timber  can  be  harvested. 

The  task  force  Is  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  five  v?estern  states — Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  and  California. 
All  the  members  are  in  the  legislatures  of 
these  states,  so  that,  in  effect,  the  task  force 
represents  the  five  legislatures. 

The  (Toup  met  recently  in  Coeur  d'Alene 
to  discuss  Its  problems  and  work  out  methods 
of  cooperation.  Attending  the  meeting  were 
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two  regional  supervisors  a|td  representatives 
of  two  other  regional  supervisors. 

"They  were  real  cooperttlve."  Chase  said, 
•and  they  felt  that  this  t^sk  force  Is  a  good 
thing.  They  didn't  hold  bjck  or  attempt  to 
cover  up  any  of  their  d^lcultles  or  prob- 
lems, and  I  think  that  w#  are  going  to  be 
able  to  work  with  them  fery  well." 

Chase  said  that  the  ta^  force  will  hear 
from  environmentalists  a^  a  later  meeting. 
The  next  meeting  Is  sche<$iled  for  Portland. 
•  •  •       i      »  • 

Chase  U  assigned  to  wll4  and  scenic  rivers 
and  to  roadless  area  studies! 

According  to  reports  maje  at  the  one  day 

meeting  in  Coeur  d'Alene,  ^glon  I  Is  behind 

in  timber  harvest  because  timber  grows  more 

slowly  here  and  because  t^re  roads  are  re- 

1 1  quired    to   hanest    the   si^lflc    amount   of 

|!  timber.  i 

■Millions  of  board  feet  s^-e  wasted  on  the 
stump  each  year  and  there  |re  approximately 
4.8  million  acres  in  Reglo|i  I  which  are  In 
need  of  thinning."  Robert.  Brown,  Montana 
State  legislator,  told  the  %tsk  force. 

Chase  said  that  after  tl|e  task  force  has 
decided  what  action  they  Wanted  the  Con- 
gress to  take,  they  will  seiia  reoresentatlves 
to  Washington.  DC.  to  present  the  Informa- 
tion to  the  congressmen  a^d  senators  of  the 
five  western  states.  \ 

"Different  areas  In  theseffive  states  have 
different  problems,  and  wi  hope  that  by 
working  together,  we  can  |ielp  each  other 
solve  these  problems.  This  t|  a  combined  ef- 
fort, and  it  is  non-polltlofcl,"  Chase  said. 
"We  have  both  Republican  knd  Democratic 
members  on  this  commlttee/and  we  are  con- 
cerned with  helping  the  tlnlber  industry  and 
not  with  politics." 

Area  Mills  CtosE 

CoETR  DAlene.  iDAHO.i-Fourteen  lum- 
ber mills  will  be  closed ;  In  five  Western 
states  until  Oct.  28  by  the  ioulslana-Paclflc 
Co..  the  firm  announced  yfeterday 

About  800-900  employes  will  be  affected, 
said  E.  R.  Knauf.  the  compiinya  Intermoun- 
taln  division  manager. 

"This  is  In  keeping  with  our  policy  of  keep- 
ing production  in  line  with  demand."  be 
said.  2 

The  affected  plants  are:   £ 

Washington:  Walla  Wall* and  lone 

Idaho:  Post  Falls,  Moyl^  Springs.  Chllco. 
Priest  River  and  Sandpolnt.^ 

Montana:  Phllipsburg,  beer  Lodge.  Co- 
lumbia Palls  and  Trout  Cre^. 

Oregon:  Pilot  Rock. 

Wyoming:   Rlverton,  and  Dubois. 

Knauf  said  the  shut  down  went  into  effect 
last  night.  Although  most  at  the  plants  have 
had  reduced  shifts  or  work  weeks.  Knauf  said 
"This  is  a  complete  shut-down  for  the  pe- 
riod, i  "^ 

Knauf  said  that  when  thfc  plants  re-open 
it  probably  would  not  be  <»  a  full-produc- 
tion basis. 

In  Portland,  Publishers  Paper  Co  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  It  wjll  lay  off  another 
90  workers  beginning  Monetoy.  bringing  the 
total  number  of  employes  taken  off  the  pay- 
rou  there  since  June  to  240. 

Publishers-  President  D.  P,  WUlUmson  said 
plywood  output  wUl  be  halted  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

He  said  the  lay-offs  will  be  phased  over  a 
two-week  period. 

Earlier,  Pope  &  Talbot  announced  that  It 
had  laid  off  66  workers  at  its  Oakrldge  plant 
Lumber  production  Is  being  cut  in  half 

The  lay-offs  In  Northwest  sUtes  are  ex- 
pected to  affect  about  1,400  employes. 

Three-Dat  Week  Sbt  fob  Knj.  at  Liwcoln 
The  Lincoln,  Wash.,  sawmill  and  planer 
plant  operations  of  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 
will  go  on  a  three-day  week  Monday  be- 
cause of  the  poor  lumber  market,  a  union 
official  said  today. 

William  L.  Ransbottom.  Loon  Lake,  anlat- 
ant  business  represenutlve,  Inland  Smplr* 
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District  Council.  Lumber,  Production  and 
Industrial  Workers  Union,  said  management 
had  planned  to  cut  out  the  night  shift  but 
that  union  members ,  favored  reducing  the 
work  week  and  keeping  all  employes  on  the 
payroll. 

About  140  men  are  employed,  nearly  half 
on  the  night  shift,  he  said. 

Other  Inland  Empire  lumber  producers 
recently  cut  their  sawmill  operations  to  four- 
day  work  weeks  or  three-week  months  be- 
cause of  low  demand  for  lumber  In  the  de- 
pressed housing  industry. 

Forest  Service  Vxruvmc  Threatens  Lots 
OP  Jobs 
Hatoen  Lake,  Idaho. — Inadequate  fund- 
ing for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  threatenmg 
thousands  of  Jobs  by  reducing  timber  sales 
in  Idaho  and  Montana,  the  state's  governors 
say. 

Idaho  Gov.  Cecil  Andrus  and  Montana 
Gov.  Thomas  L.  Judge  made  the  gloomy 
predictions  Thursday  following  a  closed 
meeting  here  with  timber  industry  represen- 
tatives and  Region  I  forester  Steve  Yurlch, 
Missoula,  Mont. 

The  federal  agency,  they  said,  is  unable 
to  rapidly  produce  environmental  Impact 
statements  necessary  before  logging  can 
reach  the  normal  allowable  cut.  More  money 
Is  needed  to  Increase  the  Forest  Service  staff, 
speed  Impact  statement  production  and  al- 
low an  Increased  tree  harvest,  they  said. 

The  governors  said  the  usual  allowable 
cut  of  1.7  billion  board  feet  should  be  re- 
stored for  the  region  encompassing  northern 
Idaho,  western  Montana  and  portions  of 
western  South  Dakota  and  eastern  Washing- 
ton. 

Yurlch  said  that  next  year's  allowable  cut 
for  the  region  will  be  1.2  billion  board  feet, 
an  Increase  of  100  million  board  feet  over 
this  fiscal  year.  It  takes  about  10,000  board 
feet  of  lumber  to  build  the  average  home. 

The  reduced  allowable  cut  "could  cause 
tremendous  unemployment  in  western  Mon- 
tana," said  Judge. 

He  said  he  has  received  persistent  com- 
plaints that  the  Forest  Service  "Is  taking  too 
much  time  to  write  environmental  impact 
statements  on  proposed  plannmg  units  and 
that  the  Forest  Service  has  refused  to  permit 
the  maximum  allowable  cut  authorized  for 
the  region." 

Judge  said  both  complaints,  along  with 
complaints  irom  environmentalists  about 
USFS  management,  can  be  traced  to  a  reduc- 
tion In  its  regional  personnel  levels  and  de- 
creased funding. 

While  Judge  said  the  annual  allowable 
cut  could  be  restored  without  sacrificing 
wildlife,  scenery  or  other  values.  Andrus  told 
Vurlsh  that  Intensified  forest  management 
Is  necessary  "because  so  much  land  is  left 
barren  after  timber  harvests." 

Andrus  said  allowable  cuts  must  be  in- 
creased to  provide  for  the  expected  recovery 
of  the  now  depressed  lumber  industry. 

Judge  and  Andrus  said  they  will  ask  Con- 
gress to  hold  public  hearmgs  in  the  two 
states  before  adopting  Forest  Service  budget 
recommendat  ions. 

Andrus  said  the  region  has  been  short- 
changed by  the  USFS  because  It  "funneled 
the  bulk  of  the  money  into  the  West  Coast's 
forests." 

He  said  he  arranged  the  meeting  in  this 
small  town  north  of  Coeur  d'Alene  because 
"we  have  gone  three  years  at  the  lower  levels 
discussing  this  problem  with  absolutely 
zero  results." 

"The  problems  are  of  such  magnitude  that 
the  governors  should  be  personally  Involved." 
agreed  Judge. 

News  From  Rakoom  Lengths.  October  4, 1974 
Despite  sagging  mill  prices  for  lumber  and 
plywood,  purchasers  of  federal  timber  in  the 
West  are  still  bidding  to  extremely  high 
levels.  Their  actions  underscore  a  strong  con* 


cern  over  the  propects  for  a  steady  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  raw  material  In  the  future. 
For  example,  a  summary  of  timber  auc- 
tions conducted  during  July  and  August  by 
the  Willamette  National  Forest  In  Or^a 
shows  that  most  of  the  tracts  offered  were 
bid  to  about  twice  the  appraised  price,  with 
one  being  pushed  to  266.8%  of  the  starting 
figure.  Eleven  tracts.  Involving  slightly  more 
than  86  million  board  feet,  were  offered.  Two 
small  sales  were  made  at  mmimum  prices; 
one  Involved  right-of-way  timber  and  the 
other  a  stand  of  Cedar.  Of  the  nine  remain- 
ing, seven  were  bid  to  193.9%  or  more  of  the 
appraised  price  placed  on  the  Douglas  Plr; 
two  others  were  bid  to  143.4%  and  150.8% 
of  the  appraisal. 

This  reflects  a  bidding  pattern  similar  to 
that  of  May  and  June  of  this  year,  although 
bidding  was  somewhat  less  extreme  than  la 
those  months.  Winning  bids  In  the  July/ 
August  sales  averaged  $197  per  thousand  tat 
all  species  compared  with  $239  In  the 
preceeding  two  months.  However,  appraised 
or  minimum  prices  for  all  species  In  the  more 
recent  sales  that  drew  competitive  bidding 
averaged  $110  per  thousand,  up  from  an 
average  of  $102  in  May/June.  Appraised 
prices  on  the  Douglas  Fir  offered  In  Jtily/ 
August  ranged  from  $102.20  to  $161.22.  Plmd 
bid  prices  on  the  Plr  ranged  from  $199  to 
$366  per  thousand  with  four  of  the  nine  con- 
tested sales  bid  to  $300  or  more. 

An  evaluation  of  bidding  has  to  be  hedged 
with  some  qualifications.  The  species  mix 
m  an  individual  sale,  or  group  of  sales,  has  a 
substantial  bearing  on  both  mlnlmvmi  and 
bid  prices.  If  a  particular  tract  Is  heavy  to 
Hemlock  or  Cedar,  both  of  which  are  assigned 
lower  timber  values  than  Douglas  Fir,  the 
all-species  average  will  be  reduced  consider- 
ably. In  most  cases,  bidding  Is  based  co 
Douglas  Plr  with  other  species  Included  la 
the  contract  at  the  appraised  prices;  thus, 
bidding  levels  on  Fir  can  become  distorted 
if  a  buyer  actually  Is  seeking  another  species 
at  an  appraised  price.  For  example,  Douglas 
Plr  In  one  sale  was  bid  to  $231.26  per  thou- 
sand: however,  the  inclusion  of  other  species 
In  the  tract  brought  the  average  cost  for  all 
down  to  $170.48. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  firm  would 
bid  heavily  on  a  specific  timber  sale  In  the 
face  of  a  declining  market  for  lumber  and 
plywood.  Some  companies  bought  less  than 
their  full  requirements  in  the  previous  two 
years  because  they  believed  both  timber  and 
product  prices  were  unreallstically  high  and 
would  soon  tumble.  Now,  they  find  their 
volume  under  contract  Is  Insufficient  for 
future  needs  and  they  are  forced  to  buy. 
Sometimes  a  firm  will  want  a  particular  sals 
because  it  is  adjacent  to  a  tract  that  is  pres- 
ently logging  or  will  be  logging  In  the  future. 
Occasionally,  bidders  will  "lock  horns"  and 
refuse  to  concede  a  sale  to  a  competitor. 
Often,  a  sale  will  contain  timber  of  a  q>eeles, 
quality  and  size  that  is  especially  desirable 
for  particular  types  of  operations. 

In  addition  to  possible  reasons  as  these, 
however,  bidding  In  the  past  year  has  re- 
flected Increasing  anxiety  among  manufac- 
turere  over  their  continuing  supply  of  raw 
material.  Timber  sale  programs  are  prepared 
In  advance  and  distributed  to  potential  buy- 
ers to  aid  In  their  planning.  But.  the* 
programs  have  been  revised  downward  re- 
peatedly m  recent  years  in  response  to 
national  budgetary  requirements  and  en- 
vironmental pressure.  This  has  tended  to 
cause  buyers  to  bid  more  urgently  on  tracts 
as  they  are  offered  rather  than  taking  the 
risk  that  the  sales  schedule  may  be  changed 
later.  Reflecting  this  pressure  on  bnyen. 
three  of  the  four  Wllllamette  Forest  sales 
that  were  bid  to  more  than  $300  drew  bids 
from  at  least  18  potential  purchasers. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  Intended  to  offer  two  amendments 
to  the  mortgage  credit  bill,  but  decided 
against  it  in  order  to  expedite  passage 
in  Congress. 
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My  first  amendment  would  have  set  a 
$300  billion  budget  ceiling  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  As  recommended  by 
the  President,  this  restriction  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  we  are  to  cut  the 
rate  of  inflation. 

My  second  amendment  would  have 
excluded  from  gross  Income  the  Interest 
on  long-term  savings  up  to  $10,000  in  a 
savings  and  loan  association.  TUb  wonld 
encourage  people  to  save  money  while 
pumping  money  into  the  housing  market. 
Although  the  administration  does  not 
favor  this  proposal.  I  shall  continue  to 
press  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reserving  the 
right  to  oCfer  these  amendments  at  a 
later  date.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Mc- 
Clure>,  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
On  this  question  the  yests  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eaglbton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
UAMs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke  i 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  OoLDWATKR),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  tire  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
*nRD)  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Ooldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 


The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  77 

nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  474  Leg.l 

YEAS— 77 

Abourezk 

F\Ubrigbt 

Metcalf 

Aiken 

Griffin 

Metzenbaum 

Allen 

Gumey 

Mondale 

Baker 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Moss 

Beall 

HaskeU 

Muskle 

Beimett 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Nimn 

Blden 

HoUingB 

Pastore 

Brock 

Hruska 

Pell 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Projmiire 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Roth 

Cannon 

Javits 

Schweiker 

Case 

Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

ChUes 

Long 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Stennts 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Taft 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McGee 

Tower 

Ervin 

McGovem 

Tunney 

Fannin 

Mcintyre 
NAYS— 0 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Bayh 

Eagleton 

Pearson 

Bellmen 

Fong 

Scott. 

Bible 

Goldwater 

William  L. 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Stafford 

Church 

Hartke 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Helms 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Johnston 

Williams 

Dominick 

Packwood 

Young 

So  the  bill  (S.  3979)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  3976 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act 
of  1974". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  In  many  parts  of  the  Nation,  residen- 
tial mortgage  credit  Is  or  is  likely  soon  to 
become  prohibitively  expensive  or  unavail- 
able at  any  price: 

(2)  the  unavailability  of  mortgage  credit 
severely  restricts  housing  production,  causes 
hardship  for  those  who  wish  to  purchase  or 
sell  new  and  existing  housing,  and  delays  the 
achievement  of  the  national  goal  of  a  decent 
home  lor  every  American  family;  and 

(3)  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  an 
alternate  source  of  residential  mortgage 
credit  on  an  emergency  basis. 

INTERIM   AUTHOaiTT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Title  in  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"INTERIM    AUTHORITY    TO    PraCHASE    CBITAIN 
MORTGAGES 

"Sec  313.  (a)  (1)  Whenever  the  Secretary 
finds  inflationary  conditions  and  related  gov- 
ernmental actions  are  having  a  severely  dis- 
proportionate effect  on  the  housing  industry 
and  the  resulting  reduction  In  the  volume  of 
home  construction  or  acquisition  threatens 
seriously  to  affect  the  economy  and  to  delay 
the  orderly  achievement  ot  the  national 
housing  goals  contained  in  title  XVI  of  the 
Housing  and  UriMui  Development  Act  of 
1968.  the  Secretary  shaU  direct  the  Associa- 
tion to  begin  making  commitments  to  pur- 
chase and  to  purchase  mortgagee  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"  (2)  The  Secretary  may  direct  the  Associa- 
tion to  terminate  Its  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion whenever  he  determines  that  the  condi- 
tions which  gave  rise  to  his  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  are  no  longer  present. 


"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  Issues  a  di- 
rective under  subsection  (a)(1),  the  Associa- 
tion shall  make  commitments  to  purchase 
and  purchase,  and  may  service,  sell  (with  or 
without  recourse ) ,  or  otherwise  deal  in,  mort- 
gages ( 1 )  which  cover  more  than  four-family 
residences  (mcluding  cooperatives  and  con- 
dominiums and  the  Individual  units  therein) 
and  which  are  Insured  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  (2)  which  cover  one- 
to  four-family  residences  and  which  are  in- 
sured under  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
guaranteed  under  chapter  37  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  by  qualified  private 
insurers  as  determined  by  the  Association  or 
the  outstanding  principal  balances  of  which 
do  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  value  of 
the  property  securing  the  mortgages.  A  mort- 
gage may  be  purchased  under  this  section 
only  if — 

"(A)  such  mortgage  was  executed  to  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  of  a  one-  to  four-fam- 
ily residence  which  will  be  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  mortgagor  or  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  a  more  than  four-family  resi- 
dence and  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  Insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act; 

"(B)  such  mortgage  involves  an  original 
principal  obligation  not  to  exceed  $42,000 
per  family  residence  or  dwelling  unit,  and 
except  that  the  original  obligation  may  not 
exceed  $55,000  in  the  case  of  properties  in 
Alaska,  HawaU,  and  Guam. 

"(C)  such  mortgage  involves  an  interest 
rate  or  yield  not  in  excess  of  that  which  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  taking  Into  account 
the  cost  of  funds  and  administrative  costs 
under  this  section,  the  important  of  making 
mortgage  credit  avaUable  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  current  conditions  In  the  mort- 
gage market,  but  In  no  event  shall  sucii  rate 
exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
yield  during  the  month  preceding  the 
month  In  which  a  commitment  to  pur- 
chase such  mortgage  was  Issued  on  all 
marketable  bonds  of  the  United  States 
maturing  in  more  than  six  but  less  than 
twelve  years  from  the  date  of  such  commit- 
ment (exclusive  of  bonds  with  a  couple  rate 
of  less  than  6  per  centum)  plus  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  adjusted  upward  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  and  taking  into 
account  the  need  to  assure  that  the  funds  are 
available  in  all  States  pursuant  to  any  maxi- 
mum mortgage  interest  rate  permitted  under 
the  laws  or  constitutions  of  the  various 
States  and,  notwithstanding  any  State  law 
or  constitution  to  the  contrary,  discount 
points  and  other  charges  collected  in  connec- 
tion with  mortgage  transactions  under  this 
section  and  recognized  by  the  Association 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  the  interest  rate  en  any  such  mort- 
gage exceeds  any  State  usury  celling. 

•(c)  The  Association  may  issue  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Its  obligations  in  an 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Association  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  under  this  section.  Each  such 
obligation  shall  mature  at  such  time  and 
be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Association,  and  shall  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  talcing  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  yield  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable maturities  during  the  month  preced- 
ing the  issuance  of  the  obligation  of  the 
Association.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Association  Issued  under 
this  section,  and  for  such  purposes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  here- 
after in  force,  and  the  purposes  tor  which 
securities  may  be  Issued  imder  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  In 
force,  are  extended  to  Include  any  purchase 
of  the  Association's  obligation  hereunder. 
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"(d)  (1)    The  Association  is  authorized  to 
guarantee  securities  based  on  pools  or  trusts 
of  the  mortgages  purchased  by  the  Associa- 
tion under  this  section  as  provided  In  section 
306(g)   of  this  Act  with  respect  to  federally 
Insured    or    guaranteed    mortgages    and    to 
act  as  Issuer  of  such  guaranteed  securities. 
The  Association  shall  possess  with  respect  to 
securities  under  this  section  all  the  powers 
It  possesses  with  respect  to  secxxrltles  guaran- 
teed under  section  306(g),  and  the  provisions 
of  such    section   shall   apply    to   guarantees 
under  this  section,  except  that  such  section 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
from  guaranteeing  payment  of  only  a  part 
of  the  principal  and  Interest  on  securities 
Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
"(2)  The  Association  may  offer  and  sell  any 
securities  guaranteed  under  this  subsecUon 
to   the  Federal   Financing  Bank,  and  such 
Bank  Is  authorized  to  purchase  any  securi- 
ties so  offered.  The  Association  may  also  of- 
fer and  sell  any  securities  guaranteed  under 
this  subsection  to  any  Federal  Reserve  bank. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  securities 
when   issued   by   the   AssocUtlon   shall    be 
treated  In  the  accounts  In  the  same  manner 
as  If  such  proceeds  were  from  the  sale  of  the 
underlying  mortgages. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  make  avaUable  a 
portion  of  his  authority  under  this  section 
to    purchase    mortgages    covering   housing 
which    has    been    constructed    more    than 
twelve  months  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
section  In  areas  where  he  determines  that 
there    Is    a    serious    shortage    of    mortgage 
credit  to  purchase  such  housing. 
"(f)  The  Association  Is  authorized  to — 
"(1)   sell  mortgagee  purchased  under  this 
section  of  prices  which  it  determines  will 
help  promote  the  objective  of  assuring  that 
operations  under  this  section  are,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  fully  self-supporting; 

"(2)  pay  for  services  performed  in  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  under  this  section 
without  regard  to  any  limitation  on  admin- 
Istratlve  expenses  heretofore  enacted. 

"(g)  The  total  amount  of  purchases  and 
contunltments  authorized  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $7,750,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.". 

(b)The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  becomes  effective  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  for  a  period  at  one  ye«tf  following  such 
date  of  enactment,  except  that  It  shall  re- 
main In  effect  after  the  expiration  of  such 
period  to  the  extent  necessary  (1)  to  honor 
commitments  to  purchase  mortgages  Issued 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  period,  and 
(2)  to  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  assets 
and  dlscharee  of  liabilities  acquired  or  in- 
curred prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

AMEKDMENTS    TO    OTKEB    LAWS 

Sec.  4.    fa)    The  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  pres- 
ervation of  historic  structure  and,  as  used 
In  this  section,  the  term  'historic  struc- 
tures' means  residential  structures  which  are 
registered  In  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  or  which  are  certlHed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conform  to  Na- 
tional Register  criteria:  and  the  term  'ores- 
ervation'  means  restoration  or  rehabilita- 
tion undertaken  for  such  purposes  as  are 
approved  by  the  Secretary  In  regulations 
issued  by  him.  after  consulting  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior". 

(2)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"A  loan  financing  the  preservation  of  a 
historic  structure  shall — 

"(1)  Involve  an  amount  not  exceeding 
•16,000  per  family  unit;  and 
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"(2)  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding  fifteen 
years  and  thirty-two  days. ". 

(b)  Section  203  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(n)  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  in- 
sure under  this  section  any  mortgage  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection   (b)   of 
this  section,  except  as  modified  by  this  sub- 
section. To  be  eligible,  the  mortgage  shall 
Involve    a   dwelling   unit    in    a   cooperative 
housing  project  which  is  covered  by  a  blan- 
ket mortgage  Insured  under  this  Act.  The 
mortgage  amount  as  determined  under  the 
other  provisions  of  subsection   (b)    of  this 
section  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  portion  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
blanket  mortgage  covering  the  project  which 
Is  attributable  (as  of  the  date  the  mortgage 
Is  accepted  for  Insurance)  to  such  unit. 
"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)    The    terms    'home    mortgage"    and 
'mortgage'  include  a  first  lien  given  (In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  State  where 
the  property  is  located  and  accompanied  by 
such  security  and  other  undertakings  as  may 
be  required  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary)  to  secure  a  loan  made  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  stock  or  membership  In  a  non- 
profit  cooperative  ownership   housing   cor- 
poration the  permanent  occupancy  of  the 
dwelling  units  of  which  Is  restricted  to  mem- 
bers of  such  corporation,  where  the  purchase 
of  such  stock  or  membership  will  entitle  the 
purchaser  to  the  permanent  occupancy  of 
one  of  such  xinits. 

"(B)  The  terms  'appraised  value  of  the 
property",  "value  of  the  property",  and  'value' 
include  the  appraised  value  of  a  dwelling 
unit  In  a  cooperative  housing  project  of  the 
type  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  where 
the  purchase  of  the  stock  or  membership 
Involved  will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  the 
permanent  occupancy  of  that  unit;  and  the 
term  "property"  Includes  a  dwelling  unit  in 
such  a  cooperative  project. 

"(C)  The  term  "mortgagor"  Includes  a  per- 
son or  persons  giving  a  first  Hen  (of  the  type 
described  In  subparagraph  (A))  to  secure 
a  loan  to  finance  the  purchase  of  stock  or 
membership  In  a  cooperative  housing  cor- 
poration.'" 

(c)  Section  10(b)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1430(b)),  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  striking  the  dollar 
figure  ""$40,000""  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
■■$55,000  (except  that  with  respect  to  dwell- 
ings In  Alaska,  Guam,  and  Hawaii  the  fore- 
going limitation  may,  by  regulation  of  the 
Board,  be  Increased  by  not  to  exceed  60  per 
centum) ". 

(d)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners" 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  VS.C.  1464(c)).  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  In  the  nine- 
teenth paragraph  thereof  after  the  phrase 
■■section  401(d)""  the  following  phrase:  "or 
section  408(a)"'. 

(e)  Section  5  of  Public  Law  93-387  Is 
amended  to  read:  "The  CouncU  shall  report 
to  the  President,  and  through  him  to  the 
Congress,  on  a  quarterly  basis  and  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  each 
calendar  quarter,  concerning  its  activities, 
flndlng.s,  aad  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  containment  of  inflation  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  vigorous  and  prosperous 
peacetime  economy". 

FEOEKAI.    RKSEXVE    ACT    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  5.  Section  10(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

'Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  anv  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank,  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  may  make 
advances  to  any  member  bank  on  Its  time 
notes  having  such  maturities  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe  and  which  are  secured  by 
mortgage  loans  covering  a  one-to-four  family 
residence.  Such  advances  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  lowest  dlscoimt  rate 


In  effect  at  such  Federal  Reserve  bank  on  tbs 
date  of  such  note.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate  will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 


INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION  PAIR  COMPETITIVE 
PRACTICES  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
1190  (S.  3481). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bffl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  blU  (S.  3481)  to  amend  the  FMenI 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  discrimina- 
tory and  imfalr  competitive  practices  In 
International  air  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
4,  strike  out  "Section  1.  This",  and  insert 
"That  this". 

On  page  2,  in  line  21,  after  "The"  in- 
sert "Department  of  State". 

On  page  3,  in  line  1,  strike  out  "State". 

On  page  3,  in  line  2,  after  "the"  insert 
"Department  of  State". 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  18, 
strike  out: 

Sxc.  4.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  406  d 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  UBA 
1376)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PATMXNTS  TO  FOKEIGN  AIX  CABXZXRS 
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"(h)  In  any  case  where  air  transportation 
Is  performed  between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  country,  both  by  aircraft  owned 
or  operated  by  one  or  more  air  carriers  hold- 
ing a  certificate  under  this  title  and  by  air- 
craft owned  or  operated   by  one  or  more 
foreign  air  carriers,  ( 1 )  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  not  pay  to  or  for  the  account  of 
any  such  foreign  air  carrier  a  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  transporting  mall  by  aircraft 
between  the  United  States  and  such  foreign 
country,  which.  In  his  opinion,  wUl  restilt 
(over  such  reasonable  period  aa  the  Post- 
master General  may  determine,  taking  ac- 
count  of  exchange   fiuctuatlona  and  other 
factors)  in  such  foreign  air  carrier  ncelvlog 
a  higher  rate  of  compensation  for  trans- 
porting such  mall  than  such  foreign  country 
pays  to  air  carriers  for  transporting  its  maO 
by  aircraft  between  such  foreign  country  and 
the  United  States,  or  receiving  a  higher  rate 
of  compensation  for  transporting  such  mall 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Postmastar 
General  to  be  comparable  to  the  rate  sadi 
foreign  country  pays  to  air  carriers  for  trans- 
porting its  maU   by  aircraft  between  such 
foreign   country  and   Intermediate  coimtry 
on  the  route  of  such  air  carrier  between  such 
foreign  country  and  the  United  States,  and 
(2)   the  Board  shall  not  fix  and  detennlne 
for  any  air  carrier  a  rate  of  compensation 
for  transporting  maU   by  aircraft   between 
the  United  States  and  such  foreign  country 
which  Is  lower  than  the  rate  of  compenM- 
tlon  payable  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  or 
for  the  accoimt  of  any  such  foreign  air  car- 
rier when  such  carrier  transports  such  mall 
between  the  United  States  and  such  foreign 
country.  Nothing  in  this  subMction  shall  to 


deemed  to  authcnize  the  Board  to  fix  and 
determine  for  any  air  carrier  a  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  transporting  United  States 
military  mail  higher  than  the  rates  set  tat 
gueh  mall  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection.". 

and  insert: 

SIC.  4.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  406  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  TSS.C  1376) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately 
after  "(h)  and  adding  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

'"(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Post- 
master General  shall  take  all  necessary  and 
^>proprlate  actions  to  assure  that  the  rates 
paid  for  the  transportation  of  mail  pursu- 
ant to  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Conven- 
tion shaU  not  be  higher  than  the  actual  cost 
of  transportation  of  the  maU  (including  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return  on  Investment). 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Postmaster 
General  shaU  oppose  any  present  or  proposed 
Universal  Postal  Union  rates  which  are 
blgher  than  the  actual  costs  of  the  trans- 
portation. 

"(3)  "The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  act 
expeditiously  on  any  proposed  changes  in 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  mail  by  air- 
craft in  foreign  or  overseas  air  transporta- 
tion. Pending  final  action  on  any  rate  pro- 
posals contained  in  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
docket  26487  the  Board  shall  by  Novem- 
ber 1,  1974,  establish  temporary  rates  based 
on  the  best  available  estimates  of  the  actual 
cost  of  transporting  the  mall,  including  but 
not  limited  to  the  cost  of  fuel  and  a  reason- 
able rate  of  return  on  investment.", 
go  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Sepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTIX 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inter- 
national Air  Transportation  Fair  Competi- 
tive Practices  Act  of  1974". 

DECUUIATION   OF   POLICY 

Sec  2.  (a)  United  States  air  carriers  oper- 
ating In  foreign  air  transportation  perform 
services  of  vital  Importance  to  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  including  its 
balance  of  payments,  to  the  Postal  Service, 
»nd  to  the  national  defense.  Such  carriers 
have  become  subject  to  a  variety  of  dis- 
criminatory and  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices in  their  competition  with  foreign  air 
carriers.  The  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  other  departments  or  agencies, 
therefore,  each  shall  keep  under  review,  to 
the  extent  of  their  respective  functions,  all 
forms  of  discrimination  or  unfair  competi- 
tive practices  to  which  United  States  air 
carriers  are  subject  In  providing  foreign  air 
transportation  services  and  each  shall  take 
all  appropriate  actions  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion to  eliminate  such  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion or  unfair  competitive  practices  found 
to  exist. 

(b)  Each  of  these  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  Government  shall  request  from 
Congress  such  additional  legislation  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  at  any  time  it  Is  de- 
termined there  Is  Inadequate  legal  authority 
for  dealing  with  any  form  of  discrimination 
or  unfair  competitive  practice  found  to  exist. 

(c)  The  Department  of  State  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  shall  report  annually  to 
Congress  on  the  actions  that  have  been  taken 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  on 
the  continuing  program  to  eliminate  dis- 
criminations and  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices faced  by  United  States  carriers  In  for- 
eign air  transportation.  The  Secretaries  of 
Treasury  and  Transportation  shall  furnish 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  such  information  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prepare  the  reports  required 
by  this  subsection. 


Dn^ERNATIOMAI.  USER  CHASOXS 

Sec.  3.  The  International  Aviation  Facili- 
ties Act  (49  U.S.C.  1161-1160)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  11  as  section  13  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  section  10 
the  f oUowing  new  section : 

"Sxc.  11.  The  Secretary  of  "Transportation 
shall  Biirvey  the  charges  made  to  air  carriers 
by  foreign  governments  or  other  foreign  en- 
tities for  the  use  of  airport  property  or  air- 
way property  in  foreign  air  transportation. 
If  the  Secretary  of  "Transportation  deter- 
mines at  any  time  that  such  charges  un- 
reasonably exceed  comparable  charges  for 
furnishing  such  airport  property  or  airway 
property  in  the  United  States  or  are  other- 
wise discriminatory,  he  shall  submit  a  report 
on  such  cases  promptly  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  shall  promptly 
undertake  negotiations  with  the  foreign 
country  involved  to  reduce  such  charges  or 
eUmlnate  such  discriminations.  If  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  such  charges  are 
not  reduced  or  such  discriminations  elimi- 
nated through  negotiations,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  promptly  report  such  instances 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  who  shall 
determine  compensating  charges  equal  to 
such  excessive  or  discriminatory  charges. 
Such  compensating  charges  shall,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  im- 
posed on  the  foreign  air  carrier  or  carriers 
of  the  country  concerned  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  "Treasury  as  a  condition  to  acceptance 
of  the  general  declaration  at  the  time  of 
landing  or  takeoff  of  aircraft  of  such  foreign 
air  carrier  or  carriers.  The  amounts  so  col- 
lected shall  accrue  to  an  account  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Payments  shall  be  made  from 
that  account  to  air  carriers  In  such  amounts 
as  shaU  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  accordance  with  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  shaU  adopt  to  compensate 
such  air  carriers  for  excessive  or  dlscrimltLa- 
tory  charges  paid  by  them  to  the  foreign 
countries  involved.'". 

RATES  FOB  TRANSPORTATION  OF  XTNITB)  BTAXXS 
MAIL  IN    FOBBON  AIX  TXANBPOBTATION 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  406  at 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (40  TJB.C. 
1376)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Im- 
mediately after  "(h)  and  "<«<«"g  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Post- 
master General  shall  take  aU  necessary  and 
appropriate  actions  to  assure  that  the  rates 
paid  for  the  tranqxHiatlon  of  mall  pursuant 
to  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Convention 
shall  not  be  higher  than  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation  of  the  mall  (Including  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  retxim  on  investment) .  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  oppose  any  present  or  prc^>osed 
Universal  Postal  Union  rates  which  are 
higher  than  the  actual  costs  of  the  trans- 
portation. 

"(3)  "The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  act 
expeditiously  on  any  proposed  changes  In 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  mall  by  air- 
craft in  foreign  or  overseas  air  transporta- 
tion. Pending  final  action  on  any  rate  pro- 
posals contained  in  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
docket  26487  the  Board  shall  by  Novem- 
ber 1.  1974.  establish  temporary  rates  based 
on  the  best  available  estimates  of  the  actual 
cost  of  transporting  the  mall,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  cost  of  fuel  and  a  reason- 
able rate  of  return  on  investment.". 

TRANSPORTATION  OF   OOVXmNMXNT-FINANCSD 
PASSXNGKaS  AND  PBOnBTT 

Sec.  5.  Title  X  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  VAC  1501-1S13)  Is  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  new 
section: 


"TRANSPORTATION    OF   GOVXRNIIXNT-FINANCB  • 
PA6SXNGKRS   AND    PROFESTT 

"Sxc.  1114.  Whenever  any  executive  d>»- 
pextment  or  other  agency  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  shaU  procure,  con- 
tract for,  or  otherwise  obtain  for  Its  o>wn 
account  or  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
or  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  contrmot, 
agreement,  or  other  epedal  arrangemesit 
made  or  entered  into  under  which  payment 
is  made  by  the  United  States  or  payment  Is 
made  from  funds  appropriated,  owned,  con- 
trolled, granted,  or  condittonally  granted  or 
utilized  by  or  otherwise  established  for  the 
account  of  the  United  States,  or  shaU  fumlah 
to  or  for  the  account  of  any  foreign  nation, 
or  any  International  agency,  or  other  organi- 
zation, of  whatever  nationality,  without  pro- 
visions for  reimbursement,  any  transpK>rta- 
tlon  of  persons  (and  their  personal  effects) 
or  property  by  air  between  a  place  in  the 
United  States  and  a  place  outside  thereof  or 
between  two  places  both  of  which  are  out- 
side the  United  States,  the  appropriate 
agency  or  agencies  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  such  trans- 
portation is  provided  by  air  carriers  heading 
certificates  under  section  401  of  this  Act 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  such  oertlflcataa 
or  by  regulations  or  exemption  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  and  to  the  extent  service 
by  such  canlers  Is  available.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shaQ 
dlsaUow  any  expenditure  from  appropriated 
funds  for  payment  of  such  personnel  or 
cargo  transportation  on  an  air  carrier  not 
holding  a  certificate  under  section  401  of  this 
Act  tn  the  absence  of  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  necessity  therefor.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  prevent  the  application  to  such 
tracac  of  the  antldlscrtmlnatton  provisions 
of  this  Act.". 

PROMOTION  OF  TRAVEL  OF  TTNirXD  BTATKS  CAB- 
RIKRS   IN    FOKXION    AIR   TRANSPORTATION 

Sac.  6.  Section  3  at  the  Intranational 
Travel  Act  of  1961  (33  UJ3.C.  2132)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  tba 
end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  In  Ilea 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  psiragr^h: 

"(6)  encourage  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  travel  to  and  from  the  United  States 
on  United  States  carriers.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  upon 
disposition  of  this  bill,  it  is  our  intention 
to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1188  (HJl.  16900)  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  5ield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  2  minutes  to  bring  up  a 
conference  report  without  time  being 
charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 


AMTRAK    IMPROVEMENT    ACT    OP 
1974 — CONFERENCTE  RETORT 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  15427,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clxjre).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
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(H.R.  15427)  to  amend  the  RaU  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  8,  1974.  at  page 
34440.) 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  15427,  the  Amtrak  Improvement 
Act  of  1974. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide 
continued  support  for  Amtrak.  Hope- 
fully as  a  result  of  this  measiu^,  we  will 
continue  to  see  an  improvement  In  Am- 
trak's  record  and  performance. 

Specifically,    the    conference    report 

would 

First.  Increase  by  $200  million 
Amtrak's  grant  authorization  and  raise 
the  amount  of  guaranteed  loans  that 
may  be  outstanding  at  one  time  by  $400 
million: 

Second.  Require  Amtrak.  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  to  perform  all 
maintenance,  rehabilitation,  repair,  and 
refurbishing  of  rail  passenger  equip- 
ment; 

Third.  Reaffirm  the  strong  congres- 
sional commitment  for  the  earlieet  com- 
pletion of  the  high-speed  Northeast  cor- 
ridor project  by  authorizing  Amtrak  to 
cooperate  in  every  possible  way  to  facili- 
tate the  completion  of  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor pursuant  to  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973. 

Fourth.  Change  the  present  402  pro- 
vi-^lon.  which  authorizes  Federal  funds 
to  State,  regional  and  local  transporta- 
tion entitles  for  additional  transporta- 
tion service  beyond  the  basic  system, 
provided  such  entities  contributed  two- 
thlrde  of  the  cost  by  assuring  that  such 
entities  would  not  be  required  to  put  up 
more  than  two- thirds; 

Fifth.  Authorizes  $5  million  for  the 
design  and  coordination  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  intermodal  transporta- 
tion terminal  In  Washington.  DC;  and 
Sixth.  Authorizes  a  new  program  for 
the  preservation  and  reuse  of  railroad 
passenger  service  terminals  of  historical 
or  architectural  significance. 

I  was  exceedingly  disappointed  that 
we  were  unable  to  convince  the  House 
Conference  Committee  to  agree  to  the 
feasibility  studies  for  rapid  transit  lines 
between  Washington.  D.C.  and  Dulles, 
and  between  Washington.  DC.  and 
Baltimore-Washington  International 
Airport. 

The  conference  committee  did  agree 
that  the  feasibility  study  was  needed 
but  contended  that  they  lack  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  matter.  The  conference 
committee  did  express  "hope  that  the 
appropriate  committees  will  consider 
this  matter  during  the  next  Congress." 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  we  were 
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able  to  retain  the  Senate  provision  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  to4)lan,  design,  smd  co- 
ordinate the  construction  of  the  inter- 
modal transportation  terminal  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  Union 
Station  is  being  converted  into  a  visitors 
center. 

Paragraph  4  of  section  102(c)  of  the 
National  Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of 
1968  required  the  construction  of  a  re- 
placement railroad  station  facility. 
However,  in  1968  when  this  was  done, 
prior  to  the  Amtrak  legislation,  many  at 
that  time  were  convinced  that  the  demise 
of  the  passenger  service  was  inevitable. 
Since  then,  Amtrak  legislation  has  been 
enacted,  the  Metroliner  is  a  huge  suc- 
cess and  Maryland  and  Virginia  have 
entered  the  rail  commuter  picture.  Fur- 
thermore, last  year  we  enacted  the  Na- 
tional Rail  Reorganization  Act  calling 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  Northeast 
corridor  improved  high-speed  pro- 
gram service.  We  reaffirmed  that  com- 
mitment in  this  legislation.  What  this  all 
adds  up  to  is  a  dramatic  Increase  in  rail 
passenger  service  and  the  need  for  an 
adequate  station  for  such  passengers. 

The  Metro  subway  station  wUl  have  a 
stop  at  the  Union  Station.  Thus,  we  will 
have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  replace 
the  existing  Union  Station  passenger 
terminal  with  a  model  Intermodal  sys- 
tem that  hopefully  will  include  rail,  sub- 
way, bus.  and  airline  ticketing  services. 
In  other  words,  we  will  have  a  one-stop 
transportation  faciUty,  located  by  the 
visitor  center,  that  will  serve  the  many 
visitors  to.  and  residents  of.  the  Nation's 
capital. 

This  provision  grew  out  of  hearings 
held  earlier  this  year  by  Senator  Hartke 
and  me  and  I  am.  of  course,  delighted 
that  the  conference  committee  retained 
the  provision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tions of  the  conference  report  dealing 
with  this  intermodal  center  be  printed 
following  my  remarks.  In  addition,  in 
today's  Washington  Post  there  was  a 
letter  to  the  editor  on  this  subject  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  another 
provision  of  special  interest  to  me  is  the 
program  designed  to  facilitate  the  pres- 
ervation and  restoration  of  historically 
and  architecturally  significant  railroad 
stations.  As  a  cosponsor  and  active  sup- 
porter of  the  original  Magnttson- 
Hartkk-Beall  amendment  to  this  legis- 
lation, I  am  delighted  that  the  confer- 
ence report  retains  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Under  the  provision  as  agreed  to 
by  the  conference  committee,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  may  provide 
up  to  60  percent  of  the  cost  to  convert 
at  least  three  passenger  terminals  into 
intermodal  transportation  and/or  civic 
and  cultural  activity  centers.  In  addi- 
tlwi,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
funds  available  to  prevent  the  further 
deterioration    and/or    diamantiHny    of 


terminals  which  have  a  reasonable  like- 
lihood of  rehabilitation. 

Last,  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  permitted  to  give  grants  for  the 
development  of  practical  plans  for  con- 
verting rail  pEusenger  terminals  Into 
new  and  modem  uses. 

The  provision  authorizes  a  total  of  $25 
million  to  achieve  the  objectives  I  have 
outlined  above. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  original  amendment  last 
August  8,  I  discussed  in  considerable 
detail  the  benefits  our  Nation  can  ac- 
crue from  a  program  such  as  this.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  cause  of  historic  preserva- 
tion is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  By 
preserving  and  converting  to  new  uses, 
our  Nation's  historic  and  architectural 
significant  railroad  stations  we  can  help 
to  preserve  a  unique  aspect  of  our  Na- 
tion's history.  We  can  also  increase  our 
sense  of  community,  as  well  as  strength- 
en our  social  fabric.  This  legislation  will 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional unity  which  \ias  been  so  severely 
strained  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portions  of  the  conference 
report  discussing  the  preservation  and 
reuse  of  historical  and  architectural 
significant  passenger  service  terminals 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoeb, 
as  follows: 

i>rogram  ror  preservation  and  rex7se  of  r*n. 
Passenger  Service  Terminals  of  Histoi- 

ICAL    OR    ARCHrrECTTTRAL   SiGNIFICANCK 
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No  provision. 


HOUSE  BILL 


SENATE  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  establishes  a  co- 
operative  program  with  the  States  for  ttw 
preservation  and  conversion  to  modern  needa 
of  railroad  passenger  terminals  of  distinction 
Eind  architectural  integrity.  The  Secretary  or 
Transportation  is  authorized  to  provide  fl- 
nanclal.  technical,  and  advisory  assistance 
In  three  forms:  (1)  demonstration  projecti 
converting  not  less  than  3  existing  terminal* 
Into  Intermodal  transportation  terminals  and 
civic  and  cultural  activity  centers  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  to  be  developed  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  of  the 
Arts  and  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  Historic 
Preservation;  (2)  Interim  maintenance  as- 
sistance to  maintain  ( and  prevent  the  demo- 
lition, dismantling,  or  further  deterioration) 
of  terminals  that  have  a  reasonable  likeli- 
hood of  being  converted  to  Intermodal  or 
civic  use;  and  (3)  planning  grants  for  tbe 
development  of  practicable  conversion  plana. 

CONFERENCE  BtTBSTITUTK 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  •■ 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  percentage  of  the  Federal 
financial  contribution  was  changed  from  80 
and  90  percent  respectively  to  60  percent  in 
aU  cases  and  a  speolflc  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1976  was  substituted  which  provldee 
« 16.000,000  for  the  purposes  of  paragn^ih 
(1)  (A).  $5,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  (B).  and  W.000.000  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1)(C). 


EzHmr  1 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  9.  1974] 

National  Visitob  Ckmteb 

(By  Robert  O.  Baxter) 

The  National  Visitor  Center  has  acted  u 

a  catalyst  in  efforts  to  develop  adjacent  to 

the  0nlon  Station  a  multimodal  transporta- 


tion center — a  terminal  where  Inter-city  rail 
foA  bus  travelers,  as  well  as  commuters, 
oould  interface  with  Metro  subway  and  biu 
igrrlces  and  the  Tourmoblles.  The  revival 
of  passenger  trains,  the  low  cost  of  bus  travel 
coupled  with  the  ever  lingering  energy  crisis 
irlU  mean  an  even  greater  need  to  aocommo- 
(Ute  visitors  to  the  nation's  capital.  Let  us 
swiftly  move  ahead  with  the  National  Victor 
Center  for  our  Bicentennial  so  that  the  pub- 
lic can  learn  of  our  city  and  our  heritage, 
bttt  let  us  not  forget  that  goveminent  and 
tue  transportation  carriers  serving  this  city, 
our  capital,  have  also  an  obligation  to  up- 
grade our  public  transportation  faciUtleB.  A 
start  on  the  long  delayed  multimodal  trans- 
portation terminal  will  help  us  with  the  In- 
flux of  visitors  as  well  as  put  our  citizens 
on  the  right  track. 

Exhibit  2 

INTERMODAi.  Transportation  Terminal  in 
Washincton,  D.C. 

HOITSE  BILL 

No  provision. 

SENATE    AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  TransjKJrtatlon,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  design, 
and  plan  a  model  intermodal  transportation 
terminal  at  Union  Station  in  Washington. 
DC.  to  be  constructed  in  a  five-year  period. 
The  Secretary  is  directed,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  incorporate  into  the  design  and 
plans  featuras  which  will  attract  private  In- 
vestment for  development  and  construction. 
The  provision  does  not  relieve  the  Washing- 
ton Terminal  Company  of  its  obligation  to 
finance  and  construct  a  new  rallrcad  pas- 
senger station  pursuant  to  the  National  Visi- 
tor Center  Faculties  Act  of  1968;  the  sum  of 
il  million  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  his  responsibilities. 

CONFERENCE   SUBSTirtTTE 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  language 
was  Inserted  making  clear  that  the  new  in- 
termodal terminal  is  not  to  use  any  prop- 
erties needed  to  construct  a  visitor  center, 
and  that  the  Secretary  Is  to  coordinate  the 
construction  of  the  new  terminal  faculties. 
The  conferees  also  tigreed  to  amend  section 
305  of  existing  law  in  order  to  allow  Amtrak 
to  condemn  any  property  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  (upon  assurance  of  ftill  re- 
imbursement) in  order  to  facilitate  com- 
pletion of  the  Intermodal  terminal  within 
the  required  time.  The  conferees  wished  to 
emphasize  that  this  amendment  In  no  way 
alters  Amtrak's  existing  authority  under 
such  section  305.  The  conferees  authorized 
15  million  instead  of  the  $7  million  provided 
In  the  Senate  amendment  for  design  and  co- 
ordination of  construction  of  the  facility. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Hartke.  Senator  Hathaway, 
Senator  Magnuson.  and  Senator  Church, 
that  their  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statkkknt  bt  Senator  Hartks 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  fellow  con- 
ferees on  the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of 
1974.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  made 
constructive  contributions  to  this  legisla- 
tion, and  although  ail  the  Senate-passed 
provisions  that  I  was  in  favor  of  did  not 
win  the  approval  of  the  House  conferees, 
I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  a  good  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  on  a  few 
of  the  provisions  that  emerged  from  con- 
ference. Section  3  directs  Amtrak  to  directly 
perform  all  maintenance,  repair  and  refur- 


bishment of  raU  passenger  equipment,  Mr 
President.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  vitally 
needed  reform  of  the  way  in  which  these 
functions  are  currently  performed.  The  exist- 
ing out  of  service  ratio  for  Amtrak's  rail 
passenger  equipment  is  approximately  35  to 
40  percent.  This  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
for  the  current  shortage  of  rail  passenger 
equipment  nationwide.  Furthermore,  much 
of  the  repair  and  refurbishment  that  is  cur- 
rently performed  by  the  railroads  and  other 
outside  contractors  is  not  done  properly;  for 
Instance,  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
newly  refurbished  passenger  cars  with  air 
conditioning  defects  and  other  failures.  This 
is  an  iinacceptable  situation.  If  Amtrak  is 
going  to  be  paying  to  have  this  sort  of  work 
done,  at  least  the  Corporation  should  have 
more  assurance  of  quality  and  cost.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  provision  wiU  result  in 
cost  savings,  Increased  quality  of  work,  and 
fewer  cars  out  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  section  3  also  contains 
another  important  provision.  The  bUl  directs 
Amtrak  to  cooperate  to  the  maximum  extent 
with  all  relevant  parties  to  speed  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Project, 
which  was  mandated  by  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  Furthermore,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  directed  to  tw- 
sign  the  highest  priority  to  its  early  comple- 
tion. When  the  conferees  on  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  made  some  changes 
in  the  legislation  at  the  last  moment,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  promised  that 
they  would  work  to  speed  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  project  and  that  there  would  be 
no  frustration  of  the  legislative  Intent.  So 
far.  nothing  has  happened.  Not  only  is  the 
long  range  program  proceeding  without  any 
sense  of  urgency,  but  the  interim  program 
to  make  the  required  Immediate  repairs  to 
corridor  facilities  has  not  even  gotten  un- 
derway— no  physical  work  has  been  under- 
taken at  all.  This  legislation  is  a  reminder 
to  the  parties  involved  that  this  situation 
win  not  long  be  tolerated,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  bill  will 
hopefully  serve  to  clean  up  what  has  been 
for  too  long  an  Intolerable  mess  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  construction  for  the  National  Visi- 
tor Center  at  Union  Station,  the  various 
transportation  Interests  have  not  been  able 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  required  replace- 
ment raU  passenger  facility.  My  subcom- 
mittee has  held  two  hearings  on  thU  matter. 
and  so  far  all  w©  have  to  show  for  It  is  a 
large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  former  waiting 
room  at  Union  Station.  Furthermore,  the 
Inability  of  the  parties  Involved  to  reach  any 
agreement  has  threatened  the  future  of  the 
visitor  center  Itself.  The  legislation  will  cor- 
rect these  problems  by  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  plan,  design,  and 
construct  a  model  Intermodal  transportation 
terminal  within  five  years.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  this  facility  will  incorporate  the  two 
major  intercity  bus  companies,  mass  transit 
by  bus  and  Metro  rail,  commuter  rail,  inter- 
city rail,  and  airline  ticketing  facilities. 

Similar  terminals  have  been  constructed 
In  other  countries,  and  this  wUl  be  the  first 
of  what  I  hope  will  be  several  of  such  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  is 
given  an  authorization  of  $5,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  planning  and  design  functions,  In- 
cTuding  all  the  required  architectural  work, 
but  whatever  direct  federal  financial  share  of 
the  actual  construction  cost  Is  left  undeter- 
mined. This  is  because  the  design  and  plans 
are  to  \x  carried  out  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  private  development  and  construction 
of  the  facility  attractive,  and  because  the 
various  users  of  the  facility — ^Amtrak,  the 
railroads,  the  bus  companies  commuter  agen- 
cies. METRO,  and  others  will  all  be  contribu- 
ting to  the  cost  of  construction. 


Additionally,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Washington  Terminal  Company  to  construct 
a  replacement  facility  is  specifically  preserved 
by  the  legislation.  If  constructon  funds  in 
addition  to  these  are  necessary.  DOT  will 
have  to  request  them.  Finally,  in  order  to 
make  It  absolutely  clear  that  no  further  delay 
can  occur,  the  Secretary  Is  given  the  power, 
through  Amtrak.  to  condemn  property  need- 
ed for  the  new  terminal.  Of  course.  Amtrak 
was  already  given  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main by  the  Congress  last  year,  and  this  ad- 
ditional grant  of  eminent  domain  authority 
to  the  DOT  is  in  addition  to  those  powers. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to  briefly 
comment  on  section  9  of  this  legislation. 
This  provision  restructures  the  way  in  which 
the  Department  of  Transportation  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  capital  budget  planning  proc- 
ess of  Amtrak.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Secretary 
will  contribute  productively  to  a  more  har- 
monious budget  planning  process  through 
the  issuance  of  guidelines  and  that  the  capi- 
tal planning  process  can  thereby  be  improved. 
The  legislation  does  require  the  Secretary  to 
approve  the  guarantee  of  any  loan  that  Is  for 
a  capital  program  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  Secretary's  guidelines  and  approved 
by  Amtrak's  Board  of  Directors.  I  expect  that 
this  provision  will  improve  the  current  proc- 
ess, which  sometimes  seems  to  have  an  ad- 
versary nature. 

The  amendment  to  section  403(b).  con- 
tained in  section  5  of  this  legislation.  Is  In- 
tended to  cover  only  such  normal  intercity 
services  as  are  nov.-  operated  by  Amtrak 
under  this  provision.  It  Is  recognized  that 
states  may  request  cert.\ln  unusual  services, 
such  as  commuter  trains,  which  Amtrak  Is 
precluded  from  operating  for  its  own  account 
under  the  definition  of  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service.  The  conferees  did  not  in- 
tend to  Inhibit  Amtrak  and  states  or  trans- 
portation authorities  to  make  such  special 
arrangements  as  they  like  for  regular  char- 
ter or  other  types  of  service  under  existing 
authority  outside  of  section  403(b).  Such 
arrangements  could,  for  Instance,  include 
special  multi-ride  commuter  fares  as  well 
as  100  percent  reimbursement  to  Amtrak 
of  all  operating  losses  and  capital  costs 
Incurred,  under  section   403(a). 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  one  final  matter  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation. Section  403(c)  of  the  RaU  Passenger 
Service  Act  was  amended  to  require  that  the 
Secretary  give  certain  priorities  to  in  the 
designation  of  experimental  routes.  Tlie  first 
priority,  required  in  calendar  year  1975,  is  a 
route  serving  Boise,  Idaho.  Subsequent  to 
initiation  of  that  service,  the  amendment 
requires  the  provision  of  service  to  other 
major  population  areas  that  currently  re- 
ceive no  service.  One  obvious  area  is  Port- 
land, Maine,  and  I  understand  that  Senator 
Hathaway  would  like  to  conynent  on  the 
bill,  since  his  state  is  one  of  those  areas 
having  a  major  population  area  not  cur- 
rently served  by  Amtrak. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Hathawat 
I  compliment  the  authors  of  this  bill  and 
those  who  participated  m  the  conference, 
whose  report  is  now  before  us.  I  have  con- 
sistently given  strong  support  to  efforts  to 
modernize  and  expand  our  national  rail  pas- 
senger system  and  view  this  bill  as  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  that  direction. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  me  is  the  new 
sentence  added  to  403(c)  of  the  act  instruct- 
ing the  Secretary  to  give  priority  to  routes 
Into  the  major  population  areas  of  States 
which  have  heretofore  not  enjoyed  such 
service  when  be  is  designating  experimental 
routes  under  that  section.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing of  this  sentence  and  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "priority"  as  used  in  this  con- 
text that  service  to  such  areas  must  be 
Instituted  before  any  other  experimental 
routes  are  designated  under  the  act.  I  further 
understand  that  this  is  the  Intention  of  the 
conferees. 
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Obviously.  Mr.  President,  this  provision  la 
of  great  importance  to  my  State.  But  It  also 
Is  Important  to  the  Integrity  of  the  Amtrak 
program  because,  when  fully  Implemented, 
It  wUl  finally  produce  a  truly  national  rail 
passenger  system. 

Stattbcent  by  Sxnatoh  MAomrsoK 
I  would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Hartke  and  Senator  Hathaway,  In  comple- 
menting the  work  of  the  conferees  on  this 
legislation.  I  feel  that  It  wUl  contribute 
to  the  quality  of  transportation  in  the  United 
States,  and  although  aU  the  Senate  amend- 
ments did  not  survive  conference.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  an  acceptable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion has  emerged. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  two  provisions 
of  this  bUl.  Klrst,  section  13  is  a  badly  needed 
study  of  the  future  transportation  needs  of 
the  West  Coast.  This  provision  orlglnaUy 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  11.  1973,  as  8  1338 
It  would  require  a  study  on  the  West  Coast 
Similar  to  the  highly  regarded  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  of  September, 
1971,  entitled  "Recommendations  for  North- 
east Corridor  Transportation".  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  begin  now  to  ex- 
amine the  future  transportation  needs  of 
the  West  so  we  can  avoid  the  necessity  to  leg- 
Islate  in  a  crisis.  Without  doing  the  srat  of 
long  range  Indepth  study  of  future  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  West.  It  le  Impossible 
to  properly  plan.  It  Is  unftwtunate  that  this 
sort  of  study  needs  to  be  mandated  legisla- 
tively; the  Department  of  Transportation 
already  possess  the  requisite  authority  to 
conduct  It.  but  refuses  to  do  so.  In  view  of 
l^tJ,^  -*J?**  another  Deparmental  report 
entitled  "Coordination  of  Urban  Devrtop- 
ment  and  the  Planning  and  Development 
Of  Transportation  Facilities"  (March  1974> 
points  out  the  relatively  backwards  state  of 
transportation     planning     in     the     United 

«^f,^Jf  T**"^2''^"  ^^^  ■•^«~'  other 
countries,  I  would  hope  that  the  Department 
would  be  a  little  more  wflllng  to  do  the  re- 
quisite planning  and  research. 

The  second  portion  of  the  bUl  I  would  like 
to  mention  Is  contained  In  section  IB.  This  Is 
1.*!.  <^Jf**'on  o'  a  '"Hleral  program  to  stimu- 
late tne  preservation  and  reuse  of  historic 
or  architecturally  significant  raflway  eta- 
tions^The  federal  government,  through  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  wUl  now 
provide  the  needed  leadership  to  preserve 
and  productively  reuse  many  of  our  remain- 
ing valuable  stations.  The  need  for  federal 
leadership  was  nolnted  out  recently  In  a  re- 
port  from  the  Educational  7aellltle<«  Labora- 
tories that  was  supported  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  This  provision  win 
provide  that  needed  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  win  also 
facilitate  a  greater  degree  of  Intermodal 
planning  at  the  Department  of  Transtx)rta- 
tlon.  At  the  present  time,  a  local  or  state 
aeencv  attempting  to  plan  an  Intermodal 
facility  Is  required  to  deal  separately  with 
»he  various  modal  administrations  at  the 
Deoartment  of  Transoortatlon.  and  the  re- 
oulrements  freouently  vary  from  one  mode 
to  another.  This  provision  win  reqube  the 
Department  to  begin  thinking  Intermodally 
m  terms  of  terminals,  and  that  In  Itself  will 
be  major  gain. 
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the  Senate  accepted  an  amendment  of  mine 
upholding  that  purpose. 

The  Conferees  have  agreed  with  this  philos- 
ophy, and  have  required  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  give  priority,  under  the 
section  of  the  law  mandating  the  establish- 
ment of  at  least  one  experimental  route 
each  year,  to  states  which  do  not  have  a 
major  population  area  served  under  the 
basic  system.  The  Conferees  have  stated 
fiu"ther  that  a  route  serving  Boise,  Idaho, 
must  be  the  first  experimental  route  desig- 
nated In  1976. 

This  route  Is  a  necessary  and  vital  link 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  I  thank  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Commerce  and  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tees for  recognizing  Its  Importance.  Actually, 
this  route  was  Included  previously  as  part 
of  the  basic  system  In  the  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  newly-established  Amtrak  Cor- 
poration. However,  when  the  final  report 
was  Issued,  the  Idaho  route  was  eliminated — 
much  to  my  surprise  and  disbelief. 

I  felt  at  that  time,  and  I  still  feel,  that 
such  a  decision  was  a  serlovis  disservice  to 
the  people  of  Idaho,  and  the  other  areas  left 
without  service.  The  fact  that  the  decision 
was  made  by  executive  flat  made  It  even 
more  unacceptable. 

For  4  years  Idaho  taxpayers,  as  well  as 
those  in  other  underserved  areas,  have  been 
subsidizing  a  rail  system  from  which  they 
cannot  benefit.  Now  through  Congressional 
mandate,  Idahoans  will  no  longer  be  victims 
of  the  "taxation  without  transportation 
policy".  I  commend  the  conferees  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Idaho,  and  the  other 
states  which  do  not  have  Amtrak  service. 
By  establishing  priority  for  these  states  as 
experimental  routes,  we  will  soon  see  the 
day  when  Amtrak  Is  a  truly  national  sys- 
tem— a  goal  to  which  Congress  committed 
Itself  nearly  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  BEAIi.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


(2)  strike  out  section  4,  and  Insert  in  Uen 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  4.  Section  306  of  such  Act  Is  am«ww|^ 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowttw 
new  subsection:  ^ 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaO 
establish  and  maintain.  In  cooperation  wllk 
the  Corporation,  customs  inspection  proo*. 
dures  aboard  trains  c^>erated  In  Intemattonal 
Intercity  rail  passenger  service  under  paia- 
graph  (7)  of  sulieection  (e)  of  this  seotlco. 
which  procedures  will  be  convenient  for  pas- 
sengers and  will  result  In  the  most  rapu 
possible  transit  between  embarkation  and 
debarkation  points  on  such  service.". 

(3)  In  the  amendment  made  to  sectton  4 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Aet  b* 
the  first  section  16  of  the  bill,  redesignate 
paragraph  (6)  as  section  6  of  the  bill. 

(4)  Immediately  foUowlng  section  6,  In- 
sert the  section  redesignated  as  sectlcm  • 
by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  concxirrent  resolu- 
tion. 

(5)  Redesignate  the  second  section  16  o( 
the  bUl  as  section  16. 

(6)  Redesignate  the  existing  section  10  a( 
the  bill  as  section  17. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
119— DIRECTING  THE  CLERK  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN 
THE  ENROLLMENT  OP  HJl.  15427 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

8.  Con.  Res.  119,  a  concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  HJl.   16427. 


Statement  bt  Senator  Chttrch 
I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  whole-hearted 
support  to  the  passaee  of  the  Amtrak  Con- 
ference Report,  and  I  know  that  Governor 
Andrus  and  thousands  of  my  constituents 
Join  me  in  lauding  the  OMnmittee  action 
which  win  result  In  the  return  of  passenger 
train  service  to  the  state  of  Idaho. 

It  has  long  been  my  goal  to  Insure  that 
the  Amtrak  system  be  accessible  to  residents 
of  each  of  the  48  contiguous  states,  and  when 
the  Amtrak  bUl  was  before  us  in  August. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  119)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  CoK.  Res.  119 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  in  the  en- 
rollment of  the  bUl  (HJl.  15427  to  amend  the 
RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purpoees,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  make  the  foUowlns 
corrections: 

(1)  In  the  new  subsection  (g)  added  to 
sectton  305  of  the  RaU  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  by  section  3  of  the  bUl.  strike 
out  "Its  completion"  in  the  last  sentence  of 
such  subsection  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  completion  of  such  project". 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  250— 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  EXTEND 
THE  REGIONAL  RAIL  REOROANI- 
ZATION  ACT'S  REPORTINO  DATE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
Imous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  to  extend  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act's  reporting  date,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  260)  to  ex- 
tend  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganization  Acts 
reporting  date,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  the  Senate  passed  a  com- 
prehensive Transportation  Safety  Act 
by  a  vote  of  69  to  0.  Section  208  of  that 
act  provided  for  the  extension  of  the  pre- 
liminary and  final  system  plan  reporting 
dates  under  the  Regional  Rail  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1973.  Under  present  law  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  Is  required  to 
promulgate  a  preliminary  system  plan 
by  October  29  of  this  year.  Unless  the 
extension  which  was  in  section  208  of 
S.  4057  is  enacted  before  the  election  re- 
cess, the  U.S.  Railway  Association  could 
be  in  technical  violation  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  (Mr. 
Macnuson)  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Hartke)  I  am  offering  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  extension  of 
the  reporting  date  for  the  preliminary 
and  final  system  plans  under  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act.  Tbia  U 
necessary  because  the  House  of  Repr«> 
sentatlves  finds  it  Impossible  to  act  upon 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  Trans- 
portation Safety  Act  before  the  election 
recess.  However,  the  House  believes  that 
it  can  act  upon  a  Senate  joint  resolution 
extending  the  deadline  for  the  prelimi- 
nary and  final  system  plan  reporting 
dates  before  the  recess. 


1 


•nie  Senate  joint  resolution  Is  almost 
identical  to  section  208  as  It  passed  the 
Senate  on  Monday  except  that  there 
have  been  certain  technical  amendments 
to  the  provisions  clarifying  the  congres- 
sional intent  that  rail  service  continua- 
tion subsidies  are  available  for  services 
(s)  not  designated  to  be  continued  by 
the  final  system  plan,  (b)  over  lines 
owned,  leased,  operated,  or  Invested  In 
by  a  State  agency,  and  (c)  abandoned 
after  enactment  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act. 

The  technical  clarifications  insure  that 
rail  sen'ice  continuation  subsidies  are  in 
accordance  with  the  State  plan  for  rail 
transportation  of  local  rail  services.  The 
darlfications  also  restate  in  a  more  pre- 
cise manner  that  a  line  or  service  for 
which  a  State  agency  or  local  or  regional 
transportation  authority  receives  an  ac- 
quisition loan  is  no  longer  eligible  for  a 
rail  service  continuation  subsidy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  250) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  250 

Whereas,  the  Senate  and  Congress  recent- 
ly enacted  major  reorganization  legislation 
to  prevent  economic  disaster  In  the  area 
served  by  the  Fenn  Central  Railroad  and  six 
other  bankrupt  Class  I  railroads  (Regional 
Ball  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  Public  Law 
93-236);  and 

Whereas,  such  legislation  provided  for  the 
Immediate  establishment  of  a  new  entity, 
the  United  States  Railway  Association,  to 
plan  such  reorganization  and  to  adopt  and 
release  a  "preliminary  system  plan"  within 
SOO  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  to  prepare  and  submit  the  "final 
system  plan"  to  the  directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation within  420  days  after  enactment, 
pursuant  to  a  funding  authorization  not  to 
exceed  $26,000,000;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  drciunstances  not 
within  the  control  of  the  Congress  or  the 
United  States  RaUway  Association,  the  Asso- 
ciation was  unable  to  commence  fiUl-scale 
operations  untU  more  than  four  months 
later  than  was  contemplated  in  the  legis- 
lation; and 

Whereas,  the  Association  wlU  not  be  able 
to  prepare  reorganization  plans  for  an  efll- 
dent,  adequate,  safe,  and  reliable  raU  trans- 
portation system  in  the  Midwest  and  North- 
•ast  region  of  the  United  States  unless  it  is 
granted  an  additional  120  days  in  which  to 
adopt  the  preliminary  system  plan  and  an 
■ddltional  120  days  In  which  to  prepare  the 
final  system  plan  and  authorisation  for 
funding  tar  such  additional  period;  and 

Whereas,  such  legislation  provided  a  sys- 
tem of  raU  service  continuation  subsidies 
M  that  shippers  and  local  and  State  govern- 
ments could,  on  a  matching  basis  with  the 
Fsderal  Government,  continue  raU  service 
on  selected  lines  within  a  State  which  might 
not  otherwise  continue  to  be  operated;  and 

Whereas,  confusion  has  been  engendered 
by  the  faUure  to  include  In  such  legislation 
a  definition  of  which  rail  services  are  eU- 
glble  for  such  subsidies. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat 

(a)  Section  207  (a)(1)  of  the  Regional 
RaU  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (87  Stet. 
986)  is  amended  by  striking  the  figure  "300" 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  substituting 
therefor  flgvire  "430". 


(b)  Section  207  (c)  of  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  985)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  figure  "420"  In  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  there- 
for the  fig^ire  "640". 

(c)  Section  214(c)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  985)  is 
amended  by  striking  the  figure  "$26,000,000" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  figure  "$40,- 
000,000". 

(d)  Section  402(c)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  985) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  the 
first  sentence  thereof,  redesignating  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  as  subpara- 
graphs (A) ,  (B) ,  (C) ,  and  (D) .  respectively, 
and  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  RaU  freight  services  eUgible  for  raU 
service  continuation  subsidies  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  are — 

"(A)  those  raU  services  of  railroads  in 
reorganization  In  the  region  which  the  final 
system  plan  does  not  designate  to  be  con- 
tinued; 

"(B)  those  raU  services  in  the  region  which 
have  been  at  any  time  during  the  5  year 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  which  are  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  owned,  leased,  or 
operated  by  a  State  agency  or  a  local  or 
regional  transportation  authority  or  with 
respect  to  which  a  State,  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  a  local  or  regional  trans- 
portation authority  has  invested  at  any  time 
during  the  5  year  period  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  Invests  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  substantial  sums  for  Improvement  or 
maintenance  of  rail  service;  and 

"(C)  those  raU  services  in  the  region  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commission  Issues  a 
certificate  of  abandonment  effective  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.". 

(D)  The  last  sentence  of  section  403(a)  of 
the  Act  is  amended  to  read:  "Provided,  how- 
ever, that  any  raU  service  for  which  a  State 
agency  or  local  or  regional  transportation 
authority  receives  such  loan  is  no  longer 
eligible  for  a  raU  service  continuation  sub- 
sidy pursuant  to  section  402  of  this  title.". 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  clerk  be  instructed  to  expeditiously 
transport  immediately  the  just-passed 
resolution  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  so  instruct. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  a  minute  and  a  half  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

COMMODITY  FUTURES  TRADING 
COMMISSION  ACrr— CONPERENC:!E 
REPORT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmaoge),  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  HJR.  13113, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 

disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 


(H.R.  13113)  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  strengthen  the  regula- 
tion of  futures  trading,  to  bring  all  agri- 
cultural and  other  commodities  traded 
on  exchanges  under  regulation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  September  30,  1974,  at 
page  33032.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE)  was  unable  to  be  present  today 
because  of  a  previous  engagement  In 
Georgia.  However,  he  was  very  anxious 
that  this  important  legislation  be  en- 
acted into  law  before  the  recess. 

Therefore,  he  requested  that  I  bring 
up  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  13113 
on  his  behalf.  I  am,  of  course,  delighted 
to  do  so,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Talmadge's  statement  on 
H.R.  13113,  which  explains  the  intent 
of  the  conferees,  be  printed  In  full  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Also.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  colloquy  which  the  chairman  had 
agreed  to  conduct  vith  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Clark) 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Mk.  Talmadge 

Mr.  President.  I  am  Indeed  proud  of  the 
conference  report  we  are  now  considering.  I 
believe  that  this  report  represents  an  ex- 
cellent compromise  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  HJEl.  13113,  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of 
1974.  On  AprU  11  of  this  year,  the  House 
passed  HJl.  13113.  The  House  bUl  was  a  good 
bUl  and  reflected  a  great  deal  of  work  by 
the  House  members.  It  made  huge  trnprore- 
ments  over  the  existing  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act. 

On  May  3,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  began  eight  days  of 
hearings  on  HJt.  13113  and  the  three  Sen- 
ate bUls,  S.  2486,  S.  2578,  and  S.  2837.  The 
conunittee  heard  a  broad  range  of  views 
during  the  hearings,  receiving  testimony 
from  58  witnesses  and  written  statements 
from  18  other  parties. 

Futures  trading  has  become  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  Nation's  economy.  Dur- 
ing 1973,  the  total  volume  of  trading  In 
futures  contracts  was  over  $500  blUion.  This 
is  over  twice  the  volume  of  trading  on  aU 
stock  exchanges  in  this  country.  Currently. 
futures  markets  perform  a  vital  function 
for  agricultural  producers,  for  manufac- 
turers, for  exporters,  for  consumers  and  for 
others. 

It  Is  essential  to  businessmen  In  this  coun- 
try that  they  be  able  to  set  certain  costs  of 
doing  business  as  far  In  the  future  as  possi- 
ble. For  example,  mlUers  have  long  iised  the 
futures  maiket  to  set  the  price  of  their  wheat 
in  advance.  However,  tmdo'  the  existing 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  bakers  are  pro- 
hibited from  using  the  futures  market  to 
hedge  against  Increased  flour  costs.  One  of 
the  things  the  committee  agreed  to  do  when 
it  r^>orted  HJl.  13113  was  to  aUow  the  users 
of  the  products  of  agricultural  commoditlec, 
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as  well  as  the  users  of  the  Commodities  them- 
selves, to  hedge  on  the  futures  market.  The 
conference  committee  acfopted  this  provi- 
sion. Thus,  bakers  will  n^w  be  able  to  U8» 
wheat  futures  to  hedge  |he  cost  of  their 
chief  Ingredient — flour,      f 

The  committee  Bttemp^ed  to  obtain  all 
possible  views  and  to  glvexlue  consideration 
to  every  point  of  view  In  |>oth  the  bearings 
and  the  committee  markvip  because  it  real- 
ized that  futures  market!  will  assume  an 
even  greater  role  in  the  future.  In  tblB  day 
of  rampant  Inflation,  businessmen  flnd  that 
they  must  attempt  to  stlibUlze  more  and 
more  of  their  costs  as  far  i}i  advance  as  po«- 
Elble.  In  the  past,  there  tove  been  futures 
contracts  only  in  certain  tangible  commodi- 
ties such  as  wheat,  cott<&i  and  soybeans. 
However,  there  Is  increasli^  interest  in  cre- 
ating viable  futures  contracts  In  such  rights 
and  services  as  mortgages  snd  ocean  freight 
rates.  Such  futures  trading  would  be  per- 
mitted under  the  legislation  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees,  and  it  woul<$  be  regulated  by 
the  new  Commodity  Futuses  Trading  Com- 
mission. "; 

I  believe  the  legislation  ^e  are  now  con- 
sidering will  be  considered  fcndmark  legisla- 
tion In  the  future.  It  creates  an  agency  com- 
parable in  stature  and  responsibility  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  CODimlsslon.  By  as- 
suring that  the  futures  markets  are  not  ma- 
nipulated by  a  few  large  speculators.  It  will 
provide   protection   for   th*  American   con- 
sumer. It  win  also  provide  pjjrotection  for  the 
small  businessman  who  nee^  to  use  the  fu- 
tures market  to  do  business!  more  efficiently. 
I   am   particularly  proud  pt  the  way  the 
committee  worked  togetherion  this  legisla- 
tion. In  a  matter  of  only  twf  days  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Woreatry  resolved 
vast   differences   between   tl;|e   three  Senate 
bins  and  the  House  bill.  Mfe  were  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  and  repdrt  unanimously 
a  strong  regulatory  bill  w^ch   made  sub- 
stantial improvements  overrthe  House  bill. 
Moreover,   because   we   worked   diligently   to 
fairly  accommodate  the  interests  of  as  many 
people  as  possible,  not  even  obe  controversial 
floor  amendment  was  offered^  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  believe  that  th^  kind  of  action 
was  possible  only  because  all  ipf  tb«  members 
of  the  committee  who  worked  on  this  legis- 
lation had  one  goal  in  mln^— to  develop  a 
strong,  but  fair  regulatory  sdbeme  that  will 
protect  investors,  buslnessmeli  and  consum- 
ers. I  believe  that  we  achle^d  this  goal  In 
the  committee  and  in  the  <;bnference  with 
the  House.  \ 

The  bin  adopted  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee   consists    of    four   tl^es: 


The  Commission  will  have  a  general  coun- 
sel and  an  executive  director.  The  executive 
director  will  be  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion, and  both  the  general  counsel  and  the 
executive  director  are  to  be  compensated  at 
executive  level  V. 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  liaison  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  appoint  a  liaison  officer.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  furnish  the  liaison  officer  with  ap- 
propriate office  space  and  clerical  help,  and 
he  shall  have  the  right  to  attend  and  observe 
all  deliberations  and  proceedings  of  the 
Commission. 

Likewise,  the  Commission,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary,  shall  establish  a  sepa- 
rate office  within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  be  stalled  with  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  liai- 
son between  the  Department  and  the  Com- 
mission. The  Secretary  is  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  obtain  information  and  utilize  such 
ser/ices  and  facilities  of  the  Department  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  ef- 
fectively such  liaison. 

All  existing  authority  under  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  which  is  presently 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Commission  will  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Commission.  All  exist- 
ing personnel  of  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  wUl  be  transferred  to  the  new 
Commission. 

A  reparations  procedure  before  the  new 
Commission  is  authorized  for  handling  com- 
plaints which  arise  from  violations  of  the 
Act.  A  reparations  order  by  the  Commission 
Is  subject  to  Judicial  review  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act.  Under  section 
6(b),  the  findings  of  the  Commission,  as  to 
the  facts,  would,  if  supported  by  the  weight 
of  the  evidence,  be  concltislve.  The  repara- 
tions procedure  will  not  become  effective 
until  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill.  However,  claims  arising  within 
nine  months  immediately  before  such  effec- 
tive date  could  be  heard  by  the  Commission 
after  the  one-year  period. 

The  Commission — In  Issuing  any  order, 
rule,  or  regulation,  or  In  requiring  or  ap- 
proving any  bylaw,  rule,  or  regulation  of  a 
contract  market — Is  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  public  interest  to  be  protected  by 
the  antitrust  laws  and  to  endeavor  to  take 
the  least  anticompetitive  means  of  achieving 
the  objectives  of  the  Act. 


TTTLX  XI 


i'lTLX  I  1 

Title  I  creates  an  Independent  regulatory 
commission  called  the  Comi^odlty  Futures 
Trading  Commission  consist^  of  a  Chair- 
man and  four  other  Comsilssioners.  The 
Commissioners  will  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advl^  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  In  nominating  persons  for  ap- 
pointment, the  President  is  to  seek  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  balanc<Rl  Commission 
that  will  include  persona  ofi  demonstrated 
knowledge  m  futures  trading  or  its  regu- 
lation and  persons  of  demonstrated  knowl- 
edge In  the  production,  merchi|ndlsing,  proc- 
essing, or  distribution  of  the  foods,  articles, 
services,  rights,  and  Interests  lovered  by  the 
Act. 

Not  more  than  three  of  the  lAembers  of  the 
Commission  shaU  be  membe^  of  the  same 
political  party.  The  Commlssljiners  shall  be 
appointed  for  staggered  flve-ye^  terms.  With 
certain  exceptions,  the  executtfe  and  admin- 
istrative fxmctlons  of  the  Comiilsslon  will  be 
exercised  by  the  Chairman.  TIjb  Chairman  is 
to  be  compensated  at  executive  level  III.  The 
other  Commissioners  are  to  b4  compensated 
at  executive  level  IV. 


Title  n  provides  broad  authority  to  the 
Commission  to  regulate  futures  trading  and 
exchange  actlvltlee. 

All  goods,  articles,  services,  rights,  and  In- 
terests traded  for  future  delivery  are  brought 
under  federal  regulation. 

Commodity  trading  advisors  and  com- 
modity pool  operators  are  required  to  register 
with  the  Commission.  In  addition,  the  ex- 
isting registration  and  examination  for 
fitness  requirements  applicable  to  futures 
commission  merchants  and  floor  brokers  are 
expanded  to  Include  all  Individuals  hand- 
ling customers'  cuscounts. 

The  new  Conmilaslon  will  determine 
whether  trading  by  floor  brokers  and  futures 
conmilsslon  merchants  for  their  own  account 
and  at  the  same  time  trading  for  their  cus- 
tomers will  be  permitted.  If  the  Commission 
determines  that  such  dual  trading  will  be 
permitted,  the  Commission  shall  further  de- 
termine the  circumstances  under  wblch  It 
shall  be  conducted.  The  Commission  may 
make  separate  determinations  for  different 
contract  markets. 

Contract  markets  will  be  required  to  dem- 
onstrate that  futures  contracts  for  which 
they  seek  designation  will  not  be  contrary  to 
the  public  interest. 


Tba  nam  Oominlaslon  may  establish  addi- 
tlonal  pcHnta  for  the  delivery  of  a  commodity 
in  order  to  diminish  price  manipulatton 
market  oongestlon.  or  the  abnormal  move- 
ment of  the  commodity  in  interstate  com. 
merce. 

Contract  markets  must  submit  for  Com- 
mission  ^proval  bylaws,  rules,  regulatloni, 
and  resolutions  which  relate  to  the  tem» 
and  conditions  of  futures  contracts  or  other 
trading  requirements.  In  addition,  the  Com. 
mission  may  require  a  contract  market  to 
make  changes  In  its  rules  and  practices  which 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  protec. 
tion  of  the  public  interest. 

The  Conmilsslon  wUl  have  authority  to  go 
directly  into  court  to  enjoin  any  contract 
market  or  other  person  from  violating  the 
Act  or  restraining  trading  in  any  commodity 
for  future  delivery.  However,  no  restrainln| 
order,  injunction,  or  writ  of  mandamus  will 
be  Issued  ex  parte.  In  lieu  of  bringing  actions 
itself,  the  Commission  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  the  action.  Where 
the  Commission  elects  to  bring  the  action.  It 
shall  Inform  the  Attorney  General  and  ad- 
vise him  of  subsequent  developments. 

The  Commission  will  have  authority  to  act 
in  emergency  situations  and  direct  a  contract 
market  to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to 
maintain  or  restore  orderly  trading.  The  term 
emergency  Is  deflned  as  meaning — in  addi- 
tion to  threatened  or  actual  market  manipu- 
lations and  comers — any  act  of  the  United 
States  or  a  foreign  government  affecting  a 
commodity  or  any  other  major  market  dis- 
turbance which  prevents  the  market  from 
accurately  reflecting  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Penalties  in  amounts  up  to  $100,000  could 
be  Imposed  in  both  administrative  and  crim- 
inal proceedings  for  violations  of  the  Act. 

The  Commission  will  have  authority  to  reg- 
ulate transactions  for  the  delivery  of  silver 
bullion,  gold  bullion,  or  bulk  silver  coins  « 
bulk  gold  coins  pursuant  to  standardised 
margin  or  leverage  account  contracts. 

TITLE  m 

Title  III  provides  enabling  authority  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Commission  for  persons  reg- 
istered under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
and  In  the  commodity  trading  business  to 
establish  voluntary  futures  associations  for 
regulating  the  practices  of  the  members.  The 
Commission's  annual  reports  to  the  Congiea 
are  to  include  Information  concerning  any 
futures  association  registered  pumiant  to 
Title  m  and  the  effectiveness  of  such  aaM>- 
clatioos  In  regulating  the  practices  of  the 
members. 

TITLE  IV 

Title  IV  makes  It  a  felony  for  commission- 
ers, employees,  or  agents  of  the  Commlssloa 
to  participate  directly  or  indirectly  In  any 
transaction  in  commodity  futures  or  com- 
modity options  or  (with  certain  exoeptlcmt) 
in  an  actual  commodity.  It  Is  also  a  felooy 
for  such  persons  to  Impart  confidential  In- 
formation to  others  for  the  purpose  of  a^ 
slsting  them  In  participating  In  such  trans- 
actions. The  persons  receiving  the  confldaot- 
ial  information  are  likewise  prohibited  from 
using  such  information. 

The  ban  on  trading  In  options  In  com- 
modities presently  subject  to  regulation  U 
continued.  Options  trading  with  respect  to 
all  other  commodity  futxires  Is  likewise 
baimed  If  contrary  to  Commission  rules  or 
regulations  prohibiting  or  allowing  such 
trading.  The  Commission  Is  to  prescribe  the 
regulations  governing  such  trading  within 
one  year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  bill 
unless  the  Commission  determmes  and  no- 
tifies the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  that  it  will  be  unable  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  within  the  <Mie- 
year  period. 

The  Commission,  in  fixing  trading  and  po- 
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sjtlon  limits,  is  authorized  to  exempt  trans- 
actions known  to  the  trade  as  "arbitrage". 
"Arbitrage"  In  domestic  markets  is  deflned  as 
being  the  sanse  as  a  "spread"  or  "straddle", 
fbe  Commission  is  authorized  to  define  the 
term  "International  arbitrage". 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  define 
bona  fide  hedging  transactions  or  positions. 
The  new  definitions  must  permit  hedging  of 
%  person's  anticipated  production  of  seed 
quantities  of  a  commodity  and  hedging  by 
the  users  of  products  of  traded  commodities 
u  well  as  users  of  the  conunodities.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  issue  regula- 
tions defining  bona  fide  hedging  transactions 
to  as  to  allow  hedging  by  such  persons.  Such 
regulations  would,  of  course,  only  be  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  the  now-regulated  com- 
modities. The  new  Commission  would  issue 
hedging  definitions  for  the  other  commodi- 
ties. 

The  authority  under  which  a  futures  com- 
mission merchant  or  fioor  broker  may  "cross 
trades"  for  cotton  Is  made  applicable  to  all 
commodities  under  rules  and  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  conduct 
regular  investigations  of  the  markets  for 
commodities  which  are  the  subject  of  fu- 
tures contracts  and  furnish  reports  of  its 
findings  to  the  public  on  a  regular  basis. 

Every  clearinghouse  and  contract  market 
must  maintain  daily  trading  records.  The 
Conmiisslon  is  to  determine  the  type  of 
trading  records  and  the  type  and  frequency 
of  trading  reports  to  be  required  of  clearing- 
houses and  contract  markets.  Reports  are  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Commission  on  a  daily 
basis  if,  in  the  Commission's  Judgment,  such 
a  requirement  is  necessary  for  effective  regu- 
lation of  futures  trading. 

The  Commission  is  to  establish  research 
and  information  programs  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  trading  by  computer  and  the 
expanded  use  of  modern  information  system 
technology. 

The  Commission  is  to  Investigate  and 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  June  30, 
1976,  on  the  need  for  legislation  provldmg 
Instirance  against  losses  caused  by  the  fi- 
nancial failure  of  futures  commission  mer- 
chants. 

The  bill  (with  certain  exceptions)  is  ef- 
fective 180  days  after  enactment.  However, 
the  new  Commission  is  created  upon  enact- 
ment, and  activities  necessary  to  Implement 
the  bill  may  be  carried  out  after  enactment 
and  before  the  effective  date. 

There  were  26  major  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  difference  con- 
cerned the  nature  of  the  commission  to 
regulate  futures  trading. 

In  lieu  of  the  House  provision — which 
would  have  created  a  five-man  commission 
consisting  of  four  public  members  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  designee — 
the  conference  substitute  adopts  (as  I  have 
noted)  the  Senate  amendment  creating  a 
five-man  independent  commission  consisting 
of  a  chairman  and  four  other  commissioners. 
However,  in  view  of  the  expertise  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  and  the  fact  that 
a  major  portion  of  the  commodity  futures 
contracts  traded  are  in  agricultural  com- 
modities, it  Is  Important  that  close  liaison 
be  maintained  between  the  commission  and 
the  department.  Therefore,  liaison  offices  will 
be  maintained  by  both  the  Commission  and 
the  Department. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  Issues  to  be  re- 
solved in  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  Act  was  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
new  Commission.  Both  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  tne  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  sought  to  avoid 
the  usurpation  by  the  new  Commission  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 


change Commission  and  other  federal  agen- 
cies. It  was  the  intent  of  the  Committees  to 
fill  all  regulatory  gaps — to  regulate  trading 
In  futures  and  in  options  relating  to  com- 
modities or  commodity  futures,  because  such 
trading  is  now  poorly  regulated,  if  it  is  reg- 
ulated at  all.  As  passed  by  the  House,  H.R. 
13113  made  clear  that  nothing  In  the  Act 
would  supersede  or  limit  the  Juisdiction  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  or 
other  regulatory  authorities.  The  Senate  re- 
fined this  language  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
unnecessary  overlapping  and  duplicative 
regulation. 

I  understand  that  there  is  some  concern 
that,  in  effectuating  the  Intent  to  fill  regu- 
latory gaps,  the  conference  substitute  ap- 
pears to  have  an  unintended  impact  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

This  misconception  apparently  has  arisen 
because  of  certain  provisions  in  section  201 
of  the  bUl,  in  particular  the  revised  defini- 
tion of  commodities,  the  limited  grant  of 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  and  the  refer- 
ence to  trading  \n  futures  contracts  and  op- 
tions, not  only  on  designated  contract  mar- 
kets, but  also  on  "any  other  board  of  trade, 
exchange  or  market." 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  words  "any 
other  board  of  trade,  exchange,  or  market" 
were  Included  In  the  conference  substitute 
only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading  Commission  Jurisdiction 
over  futures  contracts  purchased  and  sold 
in  the  United  States  and  executed  on  a  for- 
eign board  of  trade,  exchange,  or  market. 
This  grant  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  preempting  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission over  securities,  including  stock  op- 
tions, traded  on  any  national  securities  ex- 
change or  any  other  United  States  securities 
market. 

With  respect  to  the  definition  of  com- 
modities, it  was  intended  to  apply  to  a 
broader  class  of  goods,  articles,  rights,  and 
interests  than  previously  were  subject  to  the 
Conmiodlty  Exchange  Act.  It  was  not  in- 
tended, however,  to  apply  to  trading  in  in- 
terests and  rights  traditionally  known  as 
securities,  including,  for  example,  stocks, 
corporate  bonds,  warrants,  and  debentures; 
nor  was  it  Intended  to  apply  to  trading  in 
options  to  purchase  any  of  the  foregoing. 
However,  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  201  of  the  bill  helps  make  clear 
that  the  intent  of  the  conferees  was  to  sub- 
ject all  trading  in  futures  contracts  on  a 
"contract  market"  designated  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  the  Act  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Conmils- 
slon. 

I  further  understand,  however,  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  has 
Jurisdiction  over  other  types  of  securities, 
including  Investment  contracts,  and  that  the 
term  investment  contract  includes  a  broad 
category  of  arrangements  and  contracts  re- 
lating to  investments.  In  this  area,  there  may 
be  some  apparent  overlap  between  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  intended  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion over  trading  in  futures  contracts  relat- 
ing, or  purporting  to  relate,  to  tangible  com- 
modities. It  was  not  intended  that  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission with  resj>ect  to  Investment  contracts 
be  superseded,  except  to  the  extent  that  juris- 
diction is  granted  to  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission  with  respect  to 
contracts  for  future  delivery  or  options  re- 
lating, or  purporting  to  relate,  to  tangible 
commodities,  or  which  are  effected  on  a  con- 
tract market  designated  pursuant  to  section 
5  of  the  Act.  As  a  result,  the  Act  is  designed 
to  supplement  the  present  framework  of  reg- 


ulation and  to  operate  in  conjunction  with 
existing  statutes:  it  is  not  intended  to  create 
any  regulatory  gaps. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  wished  to  make 
clear  that  nothing  in  the  Act  would  super- 
sede or  limit  the  Jurisdiction  presently  con- 
ferred on  coturts  of  the  United  States  or  any 
state.  This  Act  is  remedial  legislation  de- 
signed to  correct  certain  abuses  which  Con- 
gress found  to  exist  in  areas  that  will  now 
come  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission.  Con- 
gress was  aware  that  there  have  been  ongoing 
efforts  by  various  state  and  federal  regula- 
tors to  prevent  some  of  these  abuses.  Ac- 
cordingly, section  412  was  Included  In  the 
bill  to  make  clear  that  all  pending  proceed- 
ings, including  ongoing  Investigations,  as 
well  as  court  proceedings,  should  continue 
unabated  by  any  provision  of  the  Act.  This 
also  Is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  any  regulatory  gaps,  particularly 
during  the  time  between  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation  and  the  full  Implementation 
of  its  provisions  by  the  commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission.  During  the  course  of 
our  deliberations,  we  learned,  for  example, 
that  the  SEC  has  a  number  of  such  matters 
currently  under  investigation.  We  would 
expect  that  those  investigations  wiU  con- 
tinue and  any  proceedings  resulting  there- 
from will  not  be  affected  by  the  passage  of 
this  Act. 

To  the  extent  that  the  language  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  201  subjects  rights  and 
Interests  or  transactions  involving  rights  and 
interests  to  the  concurrent  Jurisdiction  of 
the  new  commodity  Futures  Trading  com- 
mission and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
commission,  the  conferees  Intended  that  the 
two  commissions  would  consult  and  cooper- 
ate in  determining  what  approaches  to  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  Jurisdictions  will 
best  serve  the  public  Interest. 

The  responsibUitles  that  will  be  vested 
in  the  new  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
commission  are  important  and  demanding. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  new  Commission's 
work  wUl  be  especially  taxing  between  the 
date  of  enactment  and  180  days  after  enact- 
ment. The  date  on  which  the  new  law  will 
become  fully  operational.  Much  work  will 
have  to  be  done  by  the  Commission  to  as- 
sure that  futures  trading  in  all  commodities 
is  regulated  effectively  Immediately  on  the 
effective  date.  It  is  necessary  that  studies 
be  made,  hearings  held,  and  proposed  regula- 
tions published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

It  Is.  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  President  nominate  persons  for  ap- 
pointment as  Commissioners  who  are  first- 
rate  Individuals  and  "broadly  knowledge- 
able", as  the  act  requires.  It  is  also  of  the 
utmost  Importance  that  the  nominations  be 
made  forthwith  in  order  that  the  Commis- 
sion can  begin  its  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  can  assure  the  President  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  act 
promptly  on  the  nominations  be  submits. 

Colloquy  on  Time  Stamping 
Mr.  CXask.  As  you  know,  the  Senate  bill 
had  contained  a  provision  for  daily  trading 
reports.  Under  the  Senate  bill,  every  clear- 
inghouse would  have  been  required  to  de- 
liver a  daUy  report  to  the  Commission  speci- 
fying for  each  trade  made  on  the  exchange 
that  day,  the  time,  the  subject,  the  number 
of  contracts,  the  price,  the  delivery  month, 
and  the  Identification  of  the  traders.  As  you 
know  the  Conferees  adopted  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  authorizing 
the  Commission  to  determtae  the  type  of 
trading  records  and  the  frequency  of  reports 
to  be  required  of  clearinghouses  and  contract 
markets.  The  Conference  substitute  does  not 
specify  what  type  of  information  will  be 
required  or  how  often  this  information  must 
be  reported.  As  I  understand  the  Conferees' 
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Intent,  the  fact  that  tti^  Commission  was 
given  discretion  in  this  #'ea  does  not  mean 
that  the  Conferees  felt  tt*t  certain  informa- 
tion, such  as  time  stanmlng,  was  Inappro- 
priate? J 

Mr.  Talmadoe.  Indeed  f  ot.  In  fact,  several 
of  the  Conferees  felt  th^t  It  would  be  de- 
sirable for  the  Conunlssloli  to  require  report- 
ing on  the  time  of  each  |rade  made  as  soon 
as  it  is  practical  for  the  eichanges  to  provide 
this  information.  The  clnferees  made  this 
section  discretionary,  In  Keeping  with  many 
other  provisions  of  the  bil.  It  was  our  feel- 
ing that  we  were  not  tl^  iiltlmat©  experts 
on  commodity  futures  trldlng  and  that  we 
should  give  the  maxlmuji  amount  of  dis- 
cretion possible  to  the  ci>mmlssioners,  who 
will  be  true  experts.  It  is  axpected  and  hoped 
that  the  Commission  wiq  require  whatever 
Information  that  Is  nec#sary  to  allow  the 
Commission  to  do  an  adequate  Job  of  policing 
abuses.  i 
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COLLOQUT    ON   I^IAISON 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  likQ|to  ask  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  Chali|nan  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  a  clarffylna;  question  on 
the  nature  of  the  new  O^mmission  and  Its 
relationship  to  the  Depai|tment  of  Agricul- 
ture. As  I  understand  Section  101  of  the  Act 
and  the  Report  of  the  Cc^fereea.  the  estab- 
lishment of  liaison  offices  |y  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  simply 
takes  note  of  the  Importance  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  knowledge  of  the  De- 
partment of  these  commodities.  Am  I  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Chairman,  that  {he  lUison  agreed 
to  by  the  Conferees  is  prln^arily  an  Informa- 
tional one  and  in  no  wasf  affects  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  CommissicSi? 

Mr.  Talmadce.  Yes,  th^  Senator  Is  quite 
correct  In  his  understan(ring  of  the  liaison 
provision.  j 

Mr.  Clark.  Am  I  also  c|irrect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, m  stating  that  nothSig  in  the  Act  pro- 
hibits the  Commission  from  establishing 
similar  liaison  offices  wlthvother  government 
agencies? 

Mr.  Talmadoe.  The  Senai>r  Is  correct.  There 
is  nothing  at  all  to  prohltat  the  Commission 
from  establishing  similar  ^alson  offices  with 
other  agencies.  t 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pr&ldent,  the  con- 
ference report  now  before  the  Senate 
Is  different  from  the  ordinal  bill  passed 
by  this  body  more  In  fffl-m  than  in  sub- 
stance. 

The  major  difference  that  the  com- 
mittee on  conference  was  faced  with  was 
between  a  part-time  commission  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  AgrlciU- 
ture  as  provided  In  the  House  bill  and 
a  full-time,  five-member.  Independent 
commission  as  provided  In  the  Senate 
bill.  The  conferees  agreed  upon  the 
Commission  as  provided  in  the  Senate 
bill  with  a  provision  that  liaison  ofHces 
be  established  between  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  support  the  con- 
ference report  and  hope  that  It  will  be 
unanimously  endorsed  by  this  body  but 
would  again  like  to  reiterate  the  state- 
ment I  made  during  Senate  debate 
on  this  measure  by  expressing  my  hope 
that  the  new  Commission  we  are  creat- 
ing does  not  become  "an  over-regulatory" 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  cc»nmodlty  futures 
markets  can  be  an  important  tool  for 
producers  and  primary  users  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials. It  is  important  that  this  new  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  act 
as  a  referee  and  does  not  inject  itself  into 


the  marketplace  except  to  make  certain 
that  there  is  no  fraud  or  manipulation.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  conference  report. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  Senate  managers  of  H.R.  13113, 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission Act  of  1974,  and  as  a  sponsor  of 
one  of  the  bills  considered  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  H.R.  13113  as  reported  by  the 
Joint  House-Senate  conference.  I  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  13113  will  provide  the 
strong  and  Informed  regulation  of  the 
Nation's  commodity  exchanges,  which 
has  been  long  overdue.  The  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  Act  of 
1974  deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  diligently  worked 
on  the  complex  subject  and  produced  this 
exceUent  bill— In  particular  to  Chairman 
Talmadge,  the  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  the  staff  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  The  most  Important 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  were 
adopted  by  the  conferees. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  pay 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  conferees 
themselves.  The  spirit  of  cooperation 
shown  by  all  of  the  conferees  and  the 
frank  and  open  discussion  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  brought  about  a  final  bill  all  of  us 
can  take  pride  in.  In  this  regard  the 
staffs  of  the  Senate  and  House  Agricul- 
ture Committees  worked  closely  to  Iron 
out  several  important  technical  issues, 
and  were  of  immense  help  to  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  act 
before  us  is  the  creation  of  a  fully  In- 
dependent, full-time  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission.  This  kind  of 
commission  is  vital  to  strong  and  effec- 
tive regulation.  In  creating  the  Commis- 
sion, the  conferees  established  liaison 
ofiaces  in  both  the  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  work  with 
each  other.  The  conferees  also  permit  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  liaison  to  at- 
tend all  Commission  meetings,  but  only 
as  an  observer.  He  Is  prohibited  from 
participating  in  the  proceedings  In  any 
manner  and  from  voting. 

H.R.  13113  gives  the  new  independent 
Commission  several  tools  to  carry  out 
its  mandate.  Among  these  are : 

Direct  injimctive  powers  permitting 
the  Commission  to  go  into  court  to  ob- 
tain injunctions  when  manipulations  or 
other  violations  of  the  act  occur  or  are 
about  to  occur. 

Powers  which  authorize  the  Commis- 
sion to  take  steps  to  stabilize  futures 
markets  when  emergencies  occur. 

Authority  to  establish  additional 
delivery  points  for  commodities  if  the 
exchanges  refuse  to  establish  them. 

Authority  to  outlaw  or  closely  regulate 
dual  trading — the  procedure  whereby  a 
broker  trades  for  himself  and  a  cus- 
tomer. 

Authority  to  require  detailed  dally 
trading  reports  by  exchanges  and  clear- 
inghouses. 

In  connection  with  dally  trading  re- 
ports. I  note  that  although  some  ex- 
changes contend  time  stamping  is  pres- 
ently impractical,  there  are  indications 


that  this  is  not  the  case.  Two  of  the 
smaller  exchanges — the  Mlnneapolfa 
Grain  Exchange  and  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange — already  tline 
stamp.  Moreover,  Agriculture's  Com- 
modity Exchange  Authority  Director 
Alex  CaldweU,  who  is  well  informed 
about  the  operation  of  the  exchangee. 
beUeves  time  stamping  Is  presently 
feasible. 

The  importance  of  making  available 
to  the  Commission  the  information  spec- 
ified In  the  Senate  bill  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

Recording  the  identiffcatlon  of  the 
trader  would  permit  the  Commission  to 
learn  who  had  made  a  particular  trade. 
Presently,  the  clearinghouse  only  re- 
ceives the  name  of  the  clearing  member 
of  the  exchange.  To  get  the  name  of  the 
real  trader,  the  Commission  would  first 
have  to  get  the  name  of  the  clearing 
member  from  the  exchange  and  then 
go  to  the  clearing  member  for  the  name 
of  the  trader.  Thus,  to  Identify  the 
traders  on  any  particular  day  would  take 
considerable  time.  The  Senate  bill.  In  re- 
quiring  that  the  Identity  of  the  trader 
be  kept  by  the  clearinghouse,  provldee 
ready  access  to  the  name  of  the  real 
party  in  Interest.  This  would  aid  tbe 
Commission  considerably  in  detecting 
manip'ilatlons  of  the  market. 

Time    stamping    would    permit    the 
Commission  to  determine  whether  floor 
brokers  trade  ahead  of  their  customer! 
in  order  to  get  the  best  price  themselves. 
It  would  enable  the  Commission  to 
learn    whether    floor    traders    Increase 
price  fluctuations  by  trading  when  price* 
have  begun  moving  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion. And  it  would  let  the  Commission 
know    whether    floor    brokers    actually 
minimize  price  swings  by  trading  when 
the  market  Is  inactive,  as  they  have 
claimed    they    do.    Such    Informati<m 
would  assist  the  Commission  In  deter- 
mining, as  It  Is  required  to  do  under  the 
bill,  whether  floor  brokers  are  justified 
In  trading  for  themselves  and  also  for 
customers,  or  whether  the  abuses  are  so 
rampant  that  this  practice  should  not 
be  allowed.  Moreover,  even  if  the  Com- 
mission should  decide  that  floor  broken 
be  permitted  to  trade  for  themselves 
and  others,  the  time  of  the  trade  would 
be  essential  to  police  such  "dual"  trading. 
To  me.  the  evidence  Is  overwhelming 
In  favor  of  requiring  the  information  in 
the  Senate  bill,  -nme  stamping  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority and  also  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Com- 
mission will  see  the  wisdom  of  requiring 
exchanges  to  time  stamp  and  that  It  will 
promptly  order  such  time  stamping  to 
be  initiated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  letters 
from  the  Commodity  Exchange  Author- 
ity and  the  Comptroller  General  regard- 
ing this  provision  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord In  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  In  all.  I  believe  the 
bill  we  are  about  to  vote  on  Is  a  good 
one.  We  liave  been  able  to  do  what  the 
Agriculture  Committee  set  out  to  do  In 
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Its  hearings  on  commodity  futures  trad- 
lQg_to  fashion  a  bill  that  wUl  signif- 
icantly strengthen  the  regulation  of 
commodities  trading,  protect  the  in- 
vestor, and  assure  the  consimier,  the 
farmer,  the  commodity  user,  and  the 
public  at  large  that  price  manipulations 
and  trading  abuses  on  futures  exchanges 
wUl  not  be  tolerated. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  landmark 
legislation. 

EzHiarr  No.  1 

VS-  DEPAETMENT   OP   ACRICULTUaE, 

CoMMOurrT  Exchange  AxrrHOtirr, 
Washington,  D.C..  Septeml>er  11,  1974. 
Hon.  Hksman  E.  Talmaoce, 
CKairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
rorettry,  V.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  D.C. 
DcAX  Ma.  Chaikmam:  At  the  request  of  8«n- 
itor  Clark,  I  am  giving  you  my  comments  on 
wctlon  315  of  H.R.  13113,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  9,  1974. 

Prom  a  regulatory  standpoint,  this  is  one 
of  tbe  most  Important  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  daily  reports  required  of  the  clearlng- 
bouaes  of  the  various  exchanges  would  make 
It  poasible  for  tbe  Commodity  Futures  Train- 
ing Commission  to  reconstruct  trading  in  any 
ooounodlty.  llils  would  enaUe  It  to  detect 
mi  prosecute  instances  where  trading  is 
done  In  such  a  way  as  to  manipulate  prices. 
For  example,  if  a  particular  trader,  for  rea- 
lODS  outside  the  futures  market,  wishes  to 
nlse  the  closing  price  for  a  particular  com- 
modity or  future,  he  might  trade  very  heav- 
ily Just  prior  to  and  diirlng  the  closing  pe- 
riod. With  the  type  of  Information  which 
would  be  supplied  by  this  clearinghouse  re- 
port, tbe  Commission  could  determine  ex- 
ictly  what  effect  his  trading  had  upon  tbe 
elodng  price.  TTius,  it  would  be  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  he,  in  fact,  traded  In  such  a 
wtjr  as  to  create  an  artificial  price  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Act.  This  type  of  record  would  be 
extremely  valuable  to  the  Commission  in  de- 
tecting other  types  of  violation,  rot  example. 
It  would  be  relatively  simple  for  the  Com- 
miailon  to  detect  and  prosecute  situations  in 
which  a  floor  broker  or  futures  commission 
merchant  trades  ahead  al  customers'  orders 
or  gives  favorable  trades  to  certain  customers 
or  unfavorable  trades  to  other  customers. 

Farther,  the  reports  provided  by  this  pro- 
Tlilon  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  responsiblli- 
tle«  under  section  203  of  HJl.  13113  with  re- 
gtrd  to  dual  trading. 

Implementing  subparagraphs  (B)  through 
(P)  of  the  section  would  Impose  no  major 
problem.  This  Information  is  now  available 
la  the  offices  of  the  members  of  the  clearlng- 
houM  and  most  of  it  is  currently  reported 
to  tbe  clearinghouae  by  the  members.  Tbe 
timing  of  each  trade,  which  would  be  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A),  is  now  re- 
quind  on  only  two  of  the  regulaited  ex- 
changes. The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  the  two  larg- 
est exchanges,  do  not  currently  time  trades. 
Timing  on  these  exchanges  would  require 
•ome  change  in  procedure.  However,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  completely  feasible  and  would 
not  involve  serious  problems  for  either  of 
tiMM  exchanges.  It  might  Involve  a  fractional 
<W»y  in  the  execution  or  reporting  of  trades 
to  customers.  However,  this  would  not,  in  my 
ludfment,  be  significant  and  might  very  well 
result  in  a  more  business-like  execution  of 
customers'  orders. 

Onder  the  proposed  legislation,  the  Com- 
ittlsBlon  would,  I  am  sure,  provide  for  the 
lioplementation  of  this  provision  in  an 
"^•rty  way,  giving  special  consideration  to 
^  problems  of  individual  exchanges. 

While  the  timing  of  trades  might  involve 
•ome  minor  problems  at  least  at  the  begln- 
'^.  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  key  element 
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In  the  reporting  provision  of  this  section  of 
the  Act.  Without  it,   the   reporting  of  the 
other    information    would    be   of   relatively 
little  value  to  the  Commission. 
Sincerely, 

Alex  C.  Caldwell, 

Adm-iniatrator. 

Comptrolleb  Qekekal  of  tks 

United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  16. 1974. 
The  Hon.  Dick  Clabk 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deas  Senatos  Claek:  During  the  hearings 
in  May  1974  on  proposed  futtires  trading 
legislation,  you  requested  that  we  keep  you 
apprised  of  any  matters  affecting  such  leg- 
islation that  might  be  disclosed  during  our 
continuing  review  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority  (CEA).  Accordingly,  we 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
need  for  a  record  of  the  time  of  execution 
on  all  trades  made  on  commodity  exchanges 
to  enable  CEA  to  better  protect  the  public 
against  abusive  trade  practices  and  to  im- 
prove  its   market   surveillance   activities. 

Oiu'  review  of  CEA  included  trade  practice 
investigations  at  five  of  the  largest  exchanges 
and  demonstrated  the  importance  of  having 
timing  information  on  all  trades.  Although 
our  investigations  disclosed  a  number  of 
possible  abusive  trading  practices  which 
were  referred  to  CEA  for  further  investiga- 
tion, other  abusive  practices  were  virtually 
impossible  to  detect  because  timing  infor- 
mation was  not  required.  For  example,  the 
practice  of  a  broker  trading  for  his  own 
account  while  be  had  a  customer's  order  to 
be  filled  could  not  be  detected  because  the 
time  sequence  of  the  broker's  trades  could 
not  be  determined  from  tbe  records.  This 
omission  bears  heavily  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  dual  trading — ^trading  by 
brokers  both  for  customers  and  for  their 
own  accounts — should  be  prohibited  or  re- 
stricted, which  was  a  matter  of  concern  In 
recent  Senate  hearings  and  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  our  interim  report.  Neither  CEA 
nor  the  commodity  futures  trading  industry 
knows  tbe  extent  of  dual  trading  abuses, 
and  neither  can  know  in  the  absence  of  tim. 
ing  information. 

Trades  for  a  brokerage  firm's  own  account 
could  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  customers 
in  the  same  way  as  trades  for  a  broker's  own 
account,  and  the  timing  of  such  trades  could 
be  similarly  critical  in  an  investigation. 

The  timing  of  trades  by  floor  tnulara — 
brokers  who  trade  only  for  themaelvea  and 
not  for  customers — is  also  important  for  sur- 
veiUance.  In  our  1966  report  to  the  OongrBas 
entitled  "Need  to  Strengthen  Begulatory 
Practices  and  Study  Certain  Trading  Activi- 
ties Relating  to  Commodity  Futures  lAar- 
kets"  (B-146770,  July  16,  1965).  we  pointed 
out  that  CKA  did  not  know  the  extent  of 
participation  in  the  markets  by  floor  tnutera 
or  tb^r  infhience  on  futures  prices.  OEA 
informed  ua  tliat  it  could  not  measure  that 
influence  because  of  the  lack  of  timing  In- 
formation on  trades  by  floor  traders.  CKA 
officials  stated  that  a  record  of  the  time  ot 
exeeution  would  be  needed  to  ascertata 
whether  floor  traders  were  buying  on  price 
advances  and  selling  on  price  declines  and 
pointed  out  that  such  practices  would  tend 
to  accentuate  prloe  movements. 

The  impdrtance  of  the  timing  of  trades 
also  was  denumatrated  during  the  Senate's 
investigation  of  the  Busslan  grain  transac- 
tions. In  Its  report  on  Russian  grain  transac- 
tions dated  July  20, 1974,  tbe  Permanent  Sub- 
committee In  Investigations.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations,  stated 
that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether 
orders  to  buy  and  sell  on  the  T^'—nt  City 
Board  of  Trade  had  affected  ttie  eloalng  price 
because  tbe  tUnes  of  such  trades  were  not 
reooRled.  Ibe  report  pointed  out  that  such 
information  was  needed  to  detemUne  wheth- 


er large  grain  exporters  were  pushing  up 
closing  prices  in  order  to  increase  tbelr  ex- 
port subsidies. 

To  be  useful  to  CEA  in  detecting  trading 
abuses  and  in  its  other  surveillance  activi- 
ties, the  timing  information  on  trades  should 
be  readUy  avaUable  in  a  form,  such  as  an  ex- 
change trade  register,  that  could  be  used 
for  surveillance  purposes. 

Accordmgly,  we  believe  that  CEA  should 
have  available,  on  a  daily  basis,  the  time  ot 
each  trade  made  on  the  Commodity  ex- 
changes. Because  the  most  effective  means  of 
obtaining  such  information  Is  by  legislative 
requirement,  we  recommend  that  any  futures 
trading  legislation  contain  a  provision  re- 
quiring each  exchange  to  provide  to  CEA  on 
a  daily  basU,  and  in  a  format  preacrlbed  by 
CEA,  the  time  of  each  trade  made  on  that 
exchange. 

We  are  concluding  our  review  of  CEA  oper- 
ations and  will  provide  you  a  copy  of  our 
final  report  on  this  review  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  26,  1973,  just  a  httle  over  1 
year  ago,  I  Introduced  the  first  of  sev- 
eral bills  that  were  later  introduced  In 
Congress  to  strengthen,  broaden,  and  re- 
vise our  Nation's  system  of  regulating 
commodity  futures  trading. 

Senators  Cranston  and  Mondalb 
joined  me  in  introducing  that  bill  which 
was  S.  2485.  In  October  and  December 
of  last  year.  Senators  McGovern,  Clark, 
and  several  other  Senators  Introduced 
similar  legislation. 

All  of  these  Senate  bills  called  for  the 
establishment  of  an  independent,  full- 
time  commission — outside  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  FHirthermore, 
all  of  these  bills  called  for  bringing  all 
trading.  In  all  futures,  on  all  markets 
imder  regulation. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  not  only  very 
pleased  that  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee used  my  bill  and  the  other  Senate 
bills  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
the  original  version  of  H.R.  13113.  the 
conference  bill  now  before  us,  but  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  Congressman 
PoAGE,  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  and  the  other  House 
conferees  on  this  bill,  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provisions  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  full-time,  independent 
commission,  and  the  other  provlsicms  I 
alluded  to  earlier,  in  the  final  bill  now 
before  us. 

H.R.  13113,  as  now  before  us.  is  truly 
a  landmark  piece  of  legislation.  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Agriculture  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  fine  work  they  did  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  vitally  important  legisla- 
tion. Tlie  changes  provided  for  In  this 
bill  to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  are 
the  most  significant  changes  made  re- 
garding futures  trading  regulation  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Grain  Futures  Act 
of  1922. 

Commodity  futures  trading  serves  a 
very  important  and  essential  function  in 
our  Nation's  economy  today.  It  provides 
the  means  for  bringing  many  buyers  and 
sellers  together  to  establish,  in  an  open 
and  competitive  manner,  what  the  price 
of  a  given  commodity  will  be. 
The  volume  of  trading  In  these  mar- 
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kets  has  grown  tremendously  In  recent 
years,  to  a  point  today  where  It  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  nearly  a  nalf-tmilon-doUar 

business  annuaUy. 

And  with  such  phenomenal  growth 
comes  greater  concern  about  how  such 
markets  should  be  permitted  to  operate 
in  order  to  protect  adequately  those  In- 
volved in  such  operations  as  well  as  the 
general  public. 

The  major  provisions  of  H.R.  13113.  as 
agreed  to  in  conference,  are  as  follows: 
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THZ    COMMISSION 

A  full-time,  independent,  five-member 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion Is  esteblished.  All  of  the  Commis- 
sioners will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  including  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission.  Not  more  than  three 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  shall 
be  of  the  same  political  party. 

While  an  executive  director  will  be 
selected  by  the  Commission,  he  will  be 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Commission's 
general  counsel  will  be  appointed  by— 
and  will  serve  at  the  pleasxu-e  of — the 
Commission  itself. 

Also  provided  for  is  a  requirement 
that  the  new  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  establish 
liaison  officers,  with  the  USDA  liaison 
officer  being  permitted  to  attend,  but 
not  participate  in.  all  Commission  meet- 
ings. \ 

Antitrust:  The  Comnlssion  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  ^bllc  interest  to 
be  protected  by  the  ar^ltrust  laws  and 
shall  endeavor  to  take  tfee  least  anticom- 
petitive means  of  acliteving  the  objec- 
tives of  this  act. 

Commission  jurisdiction:  The  Com- 
mission win  have  exclusive  J'irisdictlon 
over  all  transactions  involving  contracts 
of  sales  of  any  commodfty  for  future  de- 
livery which  are  traded  or  executed  on 
a  contract  market,  enzhange  or  board 
of  trade,  designated  under  this  act.  How- 
ever, jurisdiction  conferred  on  Federal 
and  State  courts,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  or  other  regulatory 
authorities  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  are  retained. 

Trading  practices:  the  Commission 
\^111  be  required  to  determine  within  6 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act — 180  days  following  the  date  of  its 
enactment — whether,  and  under  what 
tirms  and  conditions,  4oor  brokers  and 
futiu-es  commission  Merchants  may 
trade  for  their  own  acdpunt.  while  exe- 
cuting customer  ord#s  for  future 
delivery.  ^ 

Restraining  or  injunc|[ve  powers:  The 
Commission  will  have  the  power  to  go 
directly  to  court,  wlthoat  going  thixjugh 
the  Attorney  General,  to  enjoin  any  con- 
tract market  or  other  person  from  violat- 
ing the  act  or  restrainiqj  trading  in  any 
commodity  for  future  dillvery.  However, 
the  Commission  will  be  required  to  In- 
form the  Attorney  Gen^^  when  It  takes 
such  direct  court  actltm.  The  Commis- 
sion also  will  have  tl^e  option  to  go 
through  the  Attorney  General  regarding 
such  actions  anytime  Ikhe  Commission 
deems  appropriate.         | 

Civil  penalties:  All  "maximum  civil 
penalty  fines  provided^  for  under  the 


I 

s. 


Commodity  Excliange  Act  will  be  sub- 
stantially increased  under  this  new  act — 

In  many  cases,  as  much  as  a  10-fold 

Increase. 

Emergency  powers:  The  Commission 
Tilll  have  broad  emergency  powers  which 
will  authorize  It.  whenever  in  its  judg- 
ment it  has  reason  to  believe  that  an 
emergency  exists,  to  take  whatever  ac- 
tion it  deems  appropriate  to  maintain 
or  restore  orderly  trading  in.  or  liquida- 
tion of,  futures  contracts. 

Contract  market  designation:  A  re- 
quirement is  provided  in  this  bill  that 
before  any  commodity  is  approved  for 
designation  as  a  contract  market  for  fu- 
tiu-es  trading,  the  board  of  trade  or  ex- 
change proposing  such  must  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mission that  such  designation  will  not 
be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 

Delivery  points:  The  Commission 
will  have  authority  to  make  changes  in 
delivery  points,  but  must  give  contract 
markets  at  least  75  days  to  make  such 
changes  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
Commission. 

Fitness  requirements:  The  Commis- 
sion will  be  empowered  to  specify  rules 
and  regulations  and  appropriate  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  the  training,  ex- 
perience and  other  qualifications  it 
deems  desirable  to  insure  the  fitness  of 
futures  commission  merchants,  floor 
brokers,  and  persons  associated  with 
them.  However,  the  Commission  may 
also  exempt  any  such  individuals  from 
any  written  proficiency  examinatlMi  re- 
quirement it  may  establish  in  this  con- 
nection if  such  individuals  have  previ- 
ously demonstrated  the  required  pro- 
ficiency and  skill  necessary  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  public. 

Voluntary  arbitration  of  customers' 
clEdms:  In  any  customer  dispute  that 
might  arise  with  respect  to  the  settle- 
ment of  a  futiures  contract,  the  parties 
may  settle  such  dispute  imder  a  contract 
market's  voluntary  arbitration  proce- 
dure as  long  as  the  claim  does  not  ex- 
ceed $15,000. 

Commission  approval  of  exchange 
rules:  Contract  markets  must  submit  for 
Commission  approval  bylaws,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  resolutions  which  relate 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  futures 
contracts  or  other  trading  requirements. 
In  addition,  the  Commission  may  require 
a  contract  market  to  make  changes  in 
its  rules  and  practices  which  are  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  Interest. 

Silver  and  gold  regulation:  The  Com- 
mlaslon  will  have  authority  to  regulate 
transactions  for  the  delivery  of  silver 
bullion,  gold  bullion,  or  bulk  silver  coins 
or  bulk  gold  coins  pursuant  to  standard- 
ized margin  or  leverage  account  con- 
tracts. 

Creation  of  National  Futures  Associa- 
tion: Title  in  of  this  bill  provides  en- 
abling authority— at  the  discretion  of 
the  Commission — for  persons  registered 
imder  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  and 
In  the  commodity  trading  business  to 
establish  voluntary  trade  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  self -regulating  the  prac- 
tices of  the  members.  The  Commission's 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  are  to 


include  information  concerning  any  fn. 
tures  association  registered  pursuant  to 
title  m  and   the  effectiveness   of  such' 

associations  In  regulating  the  practlcci ' 
of  the  members. 

Limits  on  Commissioners  and  employ, 
ees:  Title  IV  of  this  bUl  makes  It  a  fd- 
ony  for  Commissioners,  employees,  or 
agents  of  the  Commission  to  participate 
directly  or  indirectly  In  any  transaction 
in  commodity  futures  or  commodity  op. 
tlons  of — ^wlth  certain  exceptions — in  m 
actual  conmiodlty.  It  is  also  a  felony  for 
such  persons  to  impart  confidential  In- 
formation  to  others  for  the  purpose  d 
assisting  them  in  participating  in  sudi 
transactions.  The  persons  receiving  con- 
fidential  information  are  likewise  pro- 
hibited from  using  such  information. 

Options  trading:  The  ban  on  trading 
in  options  in  existing  law  with  respect 
to  certain  commodities  Is  continued.  On 
the  other  hand,  options  trading  in  otba> 
commodities  is  likewise  banned  unlea 
and   until   explicitly   approved   by   tbe 
Commission.  Furthermore,  in  those  cases 
where  the  Conunisslon  permits  or  ap. 
proves  such    trading,   the   Commission 
must  prescribe  the  regulations  govern- 
ing such  trading  within  1  year  aft« 
the  effecUve  date  of  the  bill  unless  tbe 
Commission    notifies    the    Senate    and 
House  Committees  on  Agriculture  that 
it  wiU  be  unable  to  promulgate  such 
regulations  within  such  time  frame  Also 
when  permitted  by  the  Commission,  sudi 
trading  must  be  conducted  only  on  ap- 
proved contract  markets  or  exchanges 
and  through  approved  clearing  houses. 
Hedging  definition:  The  Commissioo 
is  authorized  to  define  bona  fide  hedging 
transacUons  or  positions.  However,  tbe 
new  definition  must  permit  hedging  of 
a  person's  anticipated  production  of  seed 
quantities  of  a  commodity  and  hedging 
by  the  users  of  products  of  traded  com- 
modities— for  Instance,  bakers — as  wdl 
as  users  of  the  commodities.  Immediately 
upon  enactment  of  the  biU.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  to  issue  regulations  de- 
fining bona  fide  hedging  transactions  to 
as  to  allow  hedging  by  such  persons. 
Such  regulations  would,  of  course,  only 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  those  com- 
modities now  regulated.  The  new  Com- 
mission would  Issue  hedging  definitions 
for  the  other  commodities  later. 

»«arket  reports  and  hivestlgatlons: 
The  Commission  is  authorized  in  this 
bill  to  conduct  regular  investigations  of 
the  maAets  for  commodities  which  are 
the  subject  of  futures  contracts  and  fur- 
nish reports  of  its  findings  to  the  publk 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Dally  trading  records:  Every  contract 
market  and  clearing  house  must  main- 
tain dally  trading  records.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  to  determine  the  type  of  trading 
records  and  the  type  and  frequency  of 
trading  reports  to  be  required  of  clear- 
ing-houses and  contract  markets.  In 
carrying  out  these  provisions  of  the  Wll, 
the  Commission  may  obtain  and  require 
whatever  information  Is  needed  for  tbe 
effective  enforcement  of  the  act,  includ- 
ing, if  it  so  determines,  the  time  of  each 
trade  made  on  the  exchanges  and  the 
identification  of  the  traders  involved  to 
each  trade.  Furthermore,  the  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  prescribe  the  form 


in  which  such  information,  records  or 
d^ta  are  to  be  provided. 

■poi  instaoice.  the  Commission  may  re- 
quire that  all  such  Information  be  put  in 
"WVfbXos  readable"  form  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate "machine  or  computer"  analysis 
by. the  Commissian.  Reports  are  to  be 
Sabmitted  to  tbe  Commission  on  a  daily 
basis  if,  in  the  Commlsskm'* -Judgment, 
guch  a  requirement  is  necMsary  for  ef- 
fective regulation  of  futures  trading. 

Research  and  education  progXBins:  The 
pommission  is  required  to  estaUUsh  re- 
search and  Information  programs  tQ  in- 
vestigate the  feasibility  al  trading  by 
computer  and  the  expanded  use  of  mod- 
em Informattoti  systems  technology.  It 
also  Is  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
Infomu^lon  and  educational  programs 
to  better  acquaint  potential  users  of  fu- 
tures markets  as  well  as  the  general  pub- 
lic about  futiires  markets. 

Commodity  insurance  study:  The  Oom- 
miaslon  is  to  Investigate  and  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  June  30,  1976, 
on  the  need  for  legislation  providing  in- 
surance agahut  losses  caused  by  the 
financial  failttre  of  futures  commission 
merchants. 

Effective  date  of  the  act:  The  effective 
date  of  this  particular  act  will  be  180 
days  after  the  actual  date  of  enactment. 
However,  activities  necettAry  to  tenple- 
ment  t^  ^jjblt^  he  carried  out  after 
t  ftddrbetore  the  effective  date. 


enactment 

Mr.  President,  I  sun  certain  that  any 
one  reviewing  this  legtslatton  would  have 
to  agxee  with  me  that-  the  committees, 
their  staffs  and  others  who  participated 
in  the  development  of  this  bill,  are  en- 
Med  to  and  deserve  our  highest  com- 
mendation for  A  Job  extremely  w^  ttme. 
But,  as  one  reviews  this  legislatian,  it 
should  also  be  very  apparent  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  Is  merely  an  important 
step,  to  a  series  of  Steps  that  must  yet  be 
tafcte,  to  reach  our  desired  goal  of  pro- 
viding for  the  strengthening  and  broad- 
wing  of  regulatory  oversight  of  com- 
modity futures  trading. 

Tlie  next,  and  bi  one  sense,  the  most 
Important  step  in  this  proceae  is  Immedi- 
ttdy  ahead  of  us,  namely,  the  Presiden- 
tial'nmnination  of,  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proval of.  Individuals  that  are  to  serve 
as  the  Commlssioners,of  this  new  regu- 
latory body. 

The  powers  and  decisions  that  this  bill 
will  vest  irtth  these  five  commlsskmen 
are  extensive  and  very  important.  And. 
as  such,  the  character,  integrity,  and 
personal  experience  of  those  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  these  imptntant  governmental 
PMts  take  on  added  importance.  These 
nanilBatlons  a«e  so  important,  in  my 
judgment,  that  I  win  be  requHttng  of 
our  conmlttee  chairman,  Senator  Tal- 
HADGX — that  our  conunittee  hold  pubUc 
hearings  on  all. nominees  whose  names 
are  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation. In  addition.^  I  would  like  to 
take  this  occasion  to  xuve  the  President 
to  sidDxnlt  his  nominees  for  this  Commis- 
sion, at.  the  earliest  poesihle  date,  .^e 
basis  !<M-  this  Jattet,reque8t  is  that,  until 
at  least  three  of  these  Conumfsrioners  are 
appointed,  many  of  the  provlsioiis  of  this 
bm  will  not  be  able  to  be  hnplemented, 
due  to  eertaln  requirements  in  this  bill 
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which  involve  majority  Commission 
approval. 

I  also  hope — and  wttl  so  urge  at  the 
appropriate  time — that  oiu:  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees  will  con- 
duct legislative  oversight  hearings  re- 
garding the  Implementation  of  this  act. 
something  which  I  wish  Congress  would 
do  more  of  regarding  the  administration 
of  national  laws. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  proud  and 
pleased  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  work 
that  went  into  the  development  of  this 
Imiiortant  legislation.  However,  like 
most  important  laws  that  are  enacted, 
manyj)edple  ar^  involved  in  their  deve^- 
af>meat  ^^  successful  passage.  The 
chairman  of  our  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Senator  Hxa- 
MAK  Tauuock,  deserves  a  special  com- 
mendation in  this  regard  for  his  leader- 
ship and  skills  as  an  effective  legislator 
in  marking  up  and  moving  this  bill 
through  our  deliberative  process.  The 
staff  ot  ou;^  Seriate  Committee  on  Agri- 
ctUture  also  deserves  a  special  note  of 
thtmks  and  commendation  for  the  very 
excellent  work  they  did  on  this  very  com- 
plex subject  and  legislation.  And  I  would 
be  remiss  If  I  did  not  extend  the  same 
plaudits  to  Congressman  Bob  Poage. 
chairman  of  the  Bouse  Agricultiu'e  Com- 
mittee, and  t^  other  members  of  his 
c(Hnmlttee  and  staff. 

And  finally.  I  want  to  commend  Con- 
gressman Neal  Smith.  Bob  BsRCLAin). 
Tom  FoLry,  and  Senators  McOovkhn, 
and  Clahk  for  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions that  each  of  them  made  in  the 
development  and  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senate-House  confwees  on 
the  commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission Act  of  1974.  This  bill  is  the 
result  of  much  hard  work  by  the  Senate 
and  House  Agriculture  Committees.  Tills 
area  u  important  to  every  American  be- 
cause futures  trading  effects  the  price  of 
cpmmodlties  essential  to  our  existence — 
such  as  wheat,  com,  soybeans,  and  lum- 
ber. The  losportance  of  futures  markets 
Is  even  increasing  with  the  beginning  of 
trading  in  petroleum  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that  these  mar- 
kets accurately  reflect  supply  and  de- 
mand and  not  aberrant  f  aetors. 

It  is  my  hope  that  tills  bill,  in  cre- 
ating an  independent  agency  and  giving 
it.  strong  enforcement  powers,  will  ac- 
complish this  goaL 

One  change  made  in  the  report  con- 
cerns me.  This  is  in  what  was  section  315 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  was  included  in 
the  bUl  (8.  2837)  I  introduced  on  fu- 
tures trading  last  December.  It  required 
the  clearinghouses  of  the  exchanges 
to  kew  a  daily  record  of  basic  facts 
about  the  trading  on  the  exchange.  In- 
cluding ttie  time  of  each  trade  and  the 
identification  of  the  tnuler.  As  re- 
ported, the  Commission  now  has  tbe 
power  merely  to  require  the  exchanges  to 
keep  such  information.  Its  collection  is 
not  mandated. 

Today,  without  a  search  that  could 
take  several  months,  it  is  impassible  to 
know  wlio  made  each  trade  on  a  given 
day— wliether  it  was  a  grain  company, 
a  foreign  government,  or  John  Q.  Pub- 
lic. Moreover — except  at  two  exchangee — 
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no  record  Is  kept  of  the  time  of  the 
trade.  Tt^  means  that  it  is  difficult  to 

detennlne  whether  floor  brokers  take  the 

best  bargain  for  ttaemselves  by  trading 
ahead  of  customer  orders.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  know  If  floor  traders  accentuate 

price  fluctuations  by  Jumping  en  masse 
when  heavy  volume  already  has  begun 
moving  prices.  And  it  is  Impossible  to 
know  whether  floor  traders  actually  min- 
imize price  swings  by  trading  in  quieter 
moments  as  they  claim  to  do.  Since  one 
of  the  first  tasks  assigned  to  the  new 
Commission  is  to  determine  whether 
floor  brokers  should  be  permitted  to 
trade  for  themselves  and  customers,  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  job  is  unduly  hin- 
dered by  not  providing  them  with  the 
time  of  the  actijal  trade.  Moreover,  if  the 
Commission  decides  that  floor  brokers 
should  be  permitted  to  trade  for  them- 
selves and  customers,  information  as  to 
the  time  of  the  trade  is  essential  in  polic- 
ing such  "dual"  trading. 

Opponents  to  the  daily  trading  records 
were  the  exchanges.  They  contended 
that  time  stamping  would  slow  down 
trading.  Alex  Caldwell,  head  of  Agri- 
culture's Commodity  Exchange  Author- 
ity, which  regulates  the  exchanges,  al- 
lows that  time  stamping  might  slow 
down  trading  an  insignificant  amount. 
But,  he  says,  such  a  slowdown  would  be 
a  good  idea — it  may  well  result  in  more 
businesslike  execution  of  orders. 

The  exchanges  also  contended  that 
making  the  daily  trading  reports  would 
create  overburdening  paper  work.  How- 
ever, all  of  the  information  specified  in 
the  Senate  bill  is  presently  recorded  by 
the  exchanges  every  day,  except  for  two 
items — ^the  time  of  the  trade  and  the 
identity  of  the  trader.  It  seemed  to  those 
of  MR  favoring  the  Senate  bill  that  re- 
cording those  items  would  only  require 
two  more  punches  on  the  computer  card. 
Mr.  Caldwell  and  other  ofBcials  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  who 
should  best  understand  the  exchange's 
woridngs  agree  that  there  would  be  littie 
additional  effort  in  providing  the  in- 
formation. The  practicability  of  time 
stamping  is  further  proved  by  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  smaller  exchanges — 
Minneapolis  Grain  Exchange  and  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange — already  do 
it 

Not  only  did  the  CtMnmodity  Exchange 
Authority  support  the  Senate  provision 
but  also  the  General  Accounting  OfBce. 
I  ask  unanimous  consult  that  letters 
from  Mr.  Caldwell  of  CEA  and  from  the 
Comptroller  General  regarding  this  pro- 
vision be  printed  In  full  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  as  well  as  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star  on  the  Senate 
provisitm  and  the  response  of  House 
Agriculture  Committee  counsel. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Commission  will  see  the  wisdom 
and  the  practicability  of  requiring  tiie 
exchanges  to  make  dally  trading  reports 
covertaig  the  Information  set  forth  in  the 
Senate  bill.  In  addition,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Commission  will  order  such 
trading  reports  to  be  Initiated  promptly. 

Again.  I  thank  the  conferees  on  pro- 
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vidlng  us  this  responsible  legislative  re- 
sponse to  the  developing  commodlUes 
futures  trading  area. 

Exhibit  t 

COMMOOITT  EXCHANGE  AtrrHORITT, 

Washington,  D.C..  September  11, 1974. 
Hon.  Hekmam  E.  Talmadge, 
Cfiairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  US.  Senate,  WaaMngton,  D.O. 
Dkab  Mk.  Chaikbcan:  At  the  request  of 
Senator  Clark,  I  am  giving  you  my  comments 
on  section  316  of  H.R.  13113,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  September  9, 1974. 

From  a  regulatory  standpoint,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  provWons  of  the  bill. 
The  dally  reports  required  of  the  clearlng- 
housee  of  the  various  exchanges  would  make 
It  possible  for  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission  to  reconstruct  trading  In 
any  commodity.  This  would  enable  It  to  de> 
tect  and  prosecute  Instances  where  trading  le 
done  In  such  a  way  as  to  manipulate  prices. 
For  example.  If  a  particular  trader,  for  rea- 
sons outside  the  futures  market,  wishes  to 
raise  the  closing  price  for  a  particular  com- 
modity or  future,  be  might  trade  very  heavily 
Just  prior  to  and  during  the  closing  period. 
With  the  type  of  Information  which  would 
be  supplied  by  this  clearinghouse  report,  the 
Commission  could  determine  exactly  what 
effect  his  trading  had  upon  ttie  closing  price. 
Thus,  It  would  be  able  to  determine  whether 
he,  in  fact,  traded  In  such  a  way  as  to  create 
an  artificial  price  In  vlolatlpn  of  the  Act. 
This  type  of  record  would  beVextremely  val- 
uable to  the  Commission  In  detecting  other 
types  of  violation.  For  example.  It  would  be 
relatively  simple  for  the  Comlilsslon  to  de- 
tect and  prosecute  situations  11  which  a  floor 
broker  or  futures  commissi  >n  merchant 
trades  ahead  of  customers'  o  ders  or  gives 
favorable  trades  to  certain  cut  omers  or  un- 
favorable trades   to  other  cuat  mers. 

Further,  the  reports  provids  by  this  pro- 
vision would  be  of  great  assl  tance  to  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  responsl- 
bUlties  under  section  203  of  Q  El.  13113  with 
regard  to  dual  trading.  J 

Implementing  subparagrapm  (B)  through 
(F)   of  the  section  would  inclose  no  major 


problem.  This  Information  la 
in  the  ofDces  of  the  memben 


inghouse  and  most  of  It  Is  cuifently  reported 


to  the  clearinghouse  by  the 
timing  of  each  trade,  which 


now  available 
of  the  olear- 


xiemt>ers.  The 
would   be  re- 


quired under  subparagraph  {^.),  is  now  re- 
quired on  only  two  of  the  regulated  ex- 
changes. The  Chicago  Board  of|rrade  and  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchanges  the  two  larg- 
est exchanges,  do  not  currentinr  time  trades. 
Timing  on  these  exchanges  {vould  require 
some  change  In  procedure.  Hfewever.  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  completely  feasmle  and  would 
not  Involve  serious  problemai  for  either  of 
these  exchanges.  It  might  Involve  a  frac- 
tional delay  in  Uie  execution  Ar  reporting  of 
trades  to  customers.  However,  Ihls  would  not. 
In  my  judgment,  be  slgnlflcttit  and  might 
very  well  result  In  a  more  biulness-Ilke  exe- 
cution of  customers'  orders.      | 

Under  the  proposed  leglsiatlon,  the  Com- 
mission would,  I  am  sure,  p^isvlde  for  ttia 
implementation  of  this  provision  in  »n 
orderly  way,  giving  special  cdnsideratlon  to 
the  problems  of  individual  e^hangss. 

While  the  timing  of  trades'^ might  Involve 
some  minor  problems  at  letkt  at  the  be- 
ginning, it  Is,  in  my  opinio^  *b»  key  ele- 
ment In  the  reporting  provisi^  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Act.  Without  It.  tie  reporting  of 
the  other  information  would  $e  of  relatively 
little  value  to  the  Commissioni 
Sincerely,  | 

Alex  C.  Csloweix, 

A^inUtrator. 


COMPTBOLLKB  OBNXKAI.  Of  TBS 

UNrrcD  Statxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  16, 1974. 
Hon.  Dick  Clask. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkas  Skmatok  Cuuuc:  During  the 
hearings  In  May  1974  on  proposed  futures 
trading  legislation,  you  rsquested  that  we 
keep  you  apprised  of  any  matters  affecting 
such  legislation  that  might  be  disclosed  dur- 
ing our  continuing  review  of  ths  Ctommodlty 
Bxcbange  Authority  (CEA) .  AcooidlDgiy,  we 
would  like  to  brlxig  to  your  attention  the 
need  for  a  record  of  the  time  of  execution 
on  all  trades  made  on  commodity  exchaogM 
to  enable  CEA  to  better  protect  the  public 
against  abustve  trade  practices  and  to  Im- 
prove   Its   market   surveillance    activities. 

Our  review  of  CEA  included  trade  ynuitlae 
Investlgattons  at  five  of  the  largsst  ax- 
changes  and  demonstrated  the  Importance 
of  having  timing  information  on  all  trades. 
Although  our  investigations  disclosed  a 
number  of  possible  abusive  trading  practices 
which  were  referred  to  CEA  for  further  in- 
vestigation, other  abusive  practices  were  vir- 
tually impossible  to  detect  Isecause  timing 
Information  was  not  required.  V*or  example, 
the  practice  of  a  broker  trading  for  bis  own 
account  while  he  had  a  customer's  order  to 
be  Oiled  could  not  be  detected  because  the 
time  sequence  of  the  broker's  trades  could 
not  be  determined  from  the  records.  This 
omission  bears  heavily  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  dual  trading — trading  by 
brokers  both  for  customers  and  for  thelr 
own  accounts — should  be  prohibited  or  re- 
stricted, which  was  a  matter  of  concern  In 
recent  Senate  hearings  and  which  was  dis- 
cussed In  our  Interim  report.  Neither  CEA 
nor  the  commodity  futures  trading  industry 
knows  the  extent  of  dual  trading  abuses,  and 
neither  can  know  in  the  absence  of  timing 
information. 

Trades  for  a  brokerage  firm's  own  accoimt 
could  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  customers 
in  the  same  way  as  trades  for  a  broker's  own 
account,  and  the  tuning  of  such  trades 
could  be  similarly  critical  in  an  investiga- 
tion. 

The  timing  of  trades  by  floor  traders — 
brokers  who  trade  only  for  themseltM  and 
not  for  customers — Is  also  important  for 
surveillance.  In  our  1965  report  to  the  Con- 
gress entitled  "Need  to  Strengthen  Regula- 
tory Practices  and  Study  Certain  Trading 
Activities  Relating  to  Commodity  Futuree 
MartieU"  (B-14«T70,  JiUy  18,  106f),  we 
pointed  out  that  CEA  did  not  know  the  ax- 
tent  of  participation  in  the  markets  by  floor 
traders  or  their  influence  on  futiue  prices. 
CEA  informed  iis  that  It  could  not  measure 
that  influence  because  of  the  lack  of  ti Trying 
information  on  trades  by  floor  traders.  CKA 
officials  stated  that  a  record  of  the  time  of 
execution  would  be  needed  to  ascertain 
whether  floor  traders  were  buying  on  price 
advances  and  selling  on  price  declines  and 
pointed  out  that  such  practices  would  tend 
to  accentuate  price  movements. 

The  ImptHtance  of  the  timing  of  trades 
also  was  demonstrated  diu-tog  the  Senate's 
investigation  of  the  Riiarilan  grain  transac- 
tions. In  its  report  on  Russian  transactions 
dated  July  29,  1974,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investlgattons,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Opaatkms,  stated 
that  It  was  Impoaslble  to  determine  whether 
OBders  to  buy  and  sell  on  the  JfM'fi^  City 
Board  of  Trade  had  affected  the  closing  price 
because  the  times  of  such  trades  were  not 
recorded.  The  report  pointed  out  that  such 
information  ^as  needed  to  determine 
wtiether  large  grain  exporten  were  paahlng 
up  closing  prices  in  order  to  Increase  ttxalr 
export  subsidies. 
To  be  useful  to  CEA  In  detecting  trading 


abuses  and  in  its  othar  sturwuUiuit  aettH* 
ties,  the  timing  information  on  trades  ifewniji 
be  readily  available  In  a  fonxv  fooh  as  aa  ««. 
Changs  trad*  register,  that  c<niM  be  ussd  tor 
survellUnc*  purposes. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  CSA  rtMou 
have  available,  on  a  daily  basis,  the  tUne  cf 
each  trade  made  on  tb*  Oommodtty  ss* 
changes.  Because  the  most  afiaoUTS  "Tims  a| 
obtaining  stMb  InformatloB  is  by  legMattv* 
requirement,  we  recommend  that  any  fut«ii«i 
trading  leglsiatlon  contain  a  provision  m. 
quiring  each  exchange  to  provide  to  CBA  on 
a  daUy  basis,  and  in  a  format  prescribed  bv  ■ 
CBA,  the  time  of  each  trade  mads  m  tWv 
exetiange. 

We  are  concluding  ow  review  of  Gift 
operations  and  wiU  provide  you  a  copy  of 
our  final  report  on  this  review  when  it  la 
completed.  . .   . 

Sincerely  yours,  '  ,' 

Eliub  B.  BrxAt*. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  8tmte$. 


[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Sept.  M 

1»MI 

Thx  Fdtxxbx  or  Futttsxs 

Consumers,  farmers  and  others  involved 
In  the  food  business  may  have  lost  an  In* 
portant  battle  as  conferees  .from  the  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  committees  haggis 
over  the  flnal  version  of  legislation  that  la 
supposed  to  reform  commodity  futune  trad- 
ing. ,('. 

The  one  provision .  tbat  might  have  gtvsd 
the  public  their  first  clear  view  of  what  hs|>. 
pens  in  the  trading  plts-^ttie  places,  tfbas 
the  basic  price  for  com.  wjbsM  an4  soybssas 
and  other  food  stuffs  are  .set — seems  n>  X^vn 
been  quietly  disemboweled  on  Its  waJy  to 
flnal  passage.  "• 

The  Idea  seems  simple  enough.  Maks  the 
floor  traders  tUne-stamB  each  trade  as  It  M 
made.  Exchangee  would  then  have  a  Us|  St 
showing  who, traded  what  to  whom  at  ^M^ 
prlce^and  In  what  order.  ;^"^ 

Thu  n  Important  because  the  floor  trs4ii| 
workbig  in  the  pits  have  the  unlqtis  ^l 
tempting  abUliy  to  deal  for  their:  o«bja6> 
counts  while  they  are  filling  orders  for  outs 
side  speculators,  food  processors  ani^ 
who  have  swelled  the  volume  of  fu 
trading  far  beyond  the  volume  of  stock  trSnsr 
actions..,' 

Do  Ooiit  traders  take  the  best  bargaia»-l# 
themselves,  trading  ahead  of  customs*,  o^ 
ders?  Do  they  aocentoats  price  fluotnalidM 
by  jumpihg  1»  sn  maaSs  ^liim  heavy  tsIhbm 
has  already  begun  moving  prioesT  Or  <h>  flur 
tradena  do  what  ttiey  say  they  ,do:,hs)^« 
mlnimlee  pfloe  awinga  by  trading  in'  tbe 
quieter  momenta. 

Theee  aire  taportaibt  questions  abd  Alex; 
Caldwell,  head  of  Agrlcultiue's  Coniniodttyi 
Kxefaange  Authortty,  has  told  the  eonfSieea 
h«  does  not  have  the  answers.  BlS -regulators, 
he  maintains,  need  time-stamping  to  .On^ 
the  answers.  ",'  ■    ,   \, 

We  think  tliat  Bepreesntatlvs  W-  B.  CBcVl 
Poage,  and  the  other  confi»resJb  who  baokstf 
Poage's  decision  to  delete  Mm  liliiai'iilanlfjliif 
provision,  should  reconslArr  '^^ 

Tou  can't  tsU  the-playeeS/wttbiMt-JtVDDd 
soorecard.  And  ws  Chlak  it's  tlms  tbs^taMal 
govemmeqt'gsCs  all  the  tools  it  qseds  toimp 
people  from  playing  games  with  food  prioatL 

[From  the  Washington  Star-Mjavs.  Oet  S, 
1B74J  ; 

IiSTT^U  TO  TBI  finTOK— *7UTUSX  OV 
FUYUBXS"  »-  •   . . 

am:  As  one  of  the  oommlttss  attorneys 
workliq;  with  ths  eonf srsnes  to 
dUferenoes  bstwssn  tbs  TTiii»B  and' I 
versiona  of  'Tbs  Oommodtty  Vataiss  tiasi' 
ing  Commisaton  Act,"  I  found  yoor  sdltofW 
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(«Tbe  Futvire  of  Futures")  mWeartIng  of 
tiw  sction  of  the  conference  In  dssUng  with 
tbe  lasue  of  UsM-etamplng  of  each  transac- 
tion on  an  excbange.  Tbe  editorial  indicates 
tHat  tbe  conference  "gutted"  tbe  time  stamp- 
ing proposal  as  a  result  of  an  action  t>y  W.  B. 
I^)age,  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Tbe  editorial  misses  the  mark  on  two 
points: 

First,  as  to  actual  effect  of  the  compro- 
mise provlBion — lx>th  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  implicitly  allowed  time-stamping  and 
from  my  obeervation,  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  conferees  were  in  favor  of  time-stamp- 
ing to  tbe  extent  that  it  can  t>e  done  on  a 
practical  basis.  The  Senate  provision 
qieclflcally  required  time  stamping  im- 
mediately. As  such  It  would  have  slowed 
the  execution  of  buy  and  sell  orders  on  ex- 
change floors  until  technology  had  caught 
up  with  tbe  law.  An  industry  leader 
characterized  tbs  Senate  provision  as  "caus- 
ing a  major  upheaval  on  the  trading  floors  of 
tbe  nation's  major  sxdianges"  and  the  CEA 
adntolstfator,  Alsx  Caldwell  (a  proponent 
of  thus  stamiring)  acknowledged  that  time- 
itsmp'T  would  create  problems  If  imple- 
mented on  such  a  tight  schedule.  To  co\ULter 
this  problem  (and  not  to  kill  time-stamping, 
u  the  editorial  Implied) ,  the  conferses  agreed 
to  incorporate  the  time-stamping  provision 
lato  4>eclflc  autl^wity  to  the  commlnalon  to 
require  tlme-stSoDping,  or  any  other  data  the 
aommlssion  wants  from  the  exchanges.  The 
provialon  la  not  fatal  to  tlme-atamplng  of 
tranasctioiu.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to 
be  ttM  moat  effective  way  of  getting  any 
reform  at  all. 

Second,  crediting  Chairman  Poage  as  the 
sole  advocate  of  the  Compromise,  the  edi- 
torial Implies  that  be  took  an  action  that 
was  against  the  public  Interest.  To  the  ex- 
tent this  is  tbe  impression  that  readers  will 
form.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  what  is 
at  issue  in  the  conference  are  28  Senate 
unendme];it8  to  a  major  reform  effort  ini- 
tiated by  Poage  and  tbe  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  HJl.  13113  seeks  effectively  to 
regiilate  a  S520  billion  industry  complex  tliat 
has  only  received  a  "lick  and  a  promise" 
from  the  public-interest  standpoint  prior  to 
this  effort.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  bill  at  the 
Stage  where  It  Is  deserving  of  the  attentions 
of  an  editorial  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
leadership  of  Clialrman  Poage.  Sen.  Talmsdge 
and  their  respective  committees.  As  such, 
the  bill  Is  a  product  of  a  rather  Herculean 
effort  that  will  have  a  greater  positive  im- 
pact on  consumers,  producers  and  business- 
men than  many  more  publicized  (and  less 
niecessfui)  legislative  efforts  on  behalf  of 
these  groups. 

Tbs  complexities  of  futures  trading  and 
its  regulation  are  little  understood  by  the 
public.  Even  less  understood  Is  the  work  of 
congressional  "conference"  committees.  Bep- 
rteeatativefi  from  each  House  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  maintivintng  the 
pcMltlon  of  their  respective  bodies.  Chairman 
Poage  cannot  be  fairly  criticized  for  refusing 
to  accept  a  provision  not  in  the  House  bill 
even  If  it  were  demonstratively  practicable 
and  desirable.  What  he  actually  did  was  to 
recognize  both  the  positive  benefits  of  the 
proposal  and  its  practical  dllQculties  and  to 
feek  to  achieve  a  workable  compromise.  That 
b»  succeeded  Is  a  compliment  to  hla  ability 
and  dedication  to  the  reforms  sought  by  the 
editorial  as  well  as  to  the  congressional 
system. 

.    .John  Rahtbolt. 

Associate  Counsel, 
House  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
Moptlon  of  the  conference  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REHABILITATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1974— CONFERENCE 
REPORT  NO.  93-1270 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  14225,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
14225)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  for  one  additional  year, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

I^ere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

COKFERENCX   Repobt    (S.    RXPT.   No.   93-1270) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  tbs  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmenta  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
14225)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Behabillta- 
tlon  Act  of  1973  for  one  additional  year, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
tiave  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  tbe  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  100.  This  title  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1974". 

rehasiutation  exbvicbs  adkikistkation 

Skc.  101.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  tbe  Rsbabili- 
tatlon  Act  of  1973  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  There  is  established  m  the  Office  of 
tlie  Secretary  a  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration which  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Commissioner  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Commissioner')  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Except  for  titles  IV 
and  V  and  as  otherwise  si>eclflcally  provided 
in  this  Act,  such  Administration  shall  be  the 
principal  agency,  and  the  Commissioner  shall 
be  the  principal  officer,  of  such  Department 
for  carrying  out  this  Act.  In  the  performance 
of  his  functions,  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the 
Under  Secretary  or  an  appropriate  Assistant 
Secretary  of  such  Department,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary.  The  functions  of  the  Com- 
missioner shall  not  be  delegated  to  any  officer 
not  directly  responsible,  both  with  respect  to 
program  operation  and  administration,  to 
the  Commissioner.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
extension  of  autroxization  of  appkopbia- 

TIONS      FOX      vocattonal      rehabiutation 

SERVICES 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  100(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974,"  to 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  Isefore  the  peri- 
od at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  a  comma 
and  "and  $720,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976";  and 

(2)  strlktag  out  "and"  after  "1974,"  In 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  and  to- 


sertlng  after  "1975,"  in  such  sentence  "and 
$42,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976:". 

(b)  Section  112(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974."  and  by 
Inserting  "and  up  to  $2,500,000  but  no  less 
than  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,"  after  "1975,". 

(c)  Section  121(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1976"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1977". 

EXTENSION    OF    AtTTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS   FOE    EESEARCH    AND    TRAINING 

Sec.  103.  Section  201(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974,"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  paragri4>h  (1)  and  insert- 
ing after  "1976"  to  such  sentence  a  comma 
and  "and  $82,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1976": 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "20  per 
centum"  to  tb«  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)    and   Inserting    after   "respectively,"    to 

such  senteooe  "and  25  pw  centum  of  tbs 
amounts  spproprtstsd  to  sacb  succeeding  fis- 
cal year";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated"  to  paragr^h  (2)  and  insert- 
ing after  "1975"  to  such  paragraph  a  comma 
and  "and  $32,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jane  30,  1976". 

KXTKNSIOIV  OF  AX7TROSIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ORANTS  POX  OOHSTRUCTION  OF 
RKHAim.TTATION      FAdUmS 

Sk.  104.  Section  301  (a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  liy — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  after  "1974."  In  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  such  sentence  a  comma 
and  "and  June  30, 197B";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "1977"  to  the  last  sen- 
tsnoe  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  VOCATIONAI.  TRAINING  SERVICES 
FOR    HANDICAPPED    INDIVIDtTALS 

Sxc.  105.  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striktog  out  "and"  after  "1974," 
and  by  Inaerttog  after  "1975"  a  comma  and 
"and  June  30,  1976". 

XXTKN8ION  OF  AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  AND  DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS 

Sxc.  106.  Section  304(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  atrlking  out  "and"  after  "1974," 
and  by  Inserting  after  "1976"  a  comma  and 
"and  $20,000,000  for  ths  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976". 

EXTENSION  OF  AtTTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  OXAF- 
BUND  TOI7THS  AND  ADITLTS 

Sec.  107.  Section  305(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striktog  out  "and"  after  "1974." 
and  by  Inserting  after  "1975"  a  comma  and 
"and  June  30,  1976". 

EXTENSION    OF    AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  PROGRAM   AND  PROJECT  EVALUATION 

Sec.  108.  Section  403  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striktog  out  "and"  after  "1974," 
and  by  inserting  "1975,"  the  following:  "and 
June  30,  1976". 

EXTENSION  OF  AtrrRORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS  TOm    BXCRKTARIAL    RXSTONSIBILITIXS 

Sec.  109.  Section  405(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  tbe  period  a 
comma  and  "and  $600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1976". 

KXTKNSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ABCHITECTDRAL  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION   BARRIERS    COMPLIANCX    BOARD 

Sec.  110.  Section  602(h)  of  such  Act  ta 
amended  by  Inserttog  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  "and  $l.600,6So 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1976". 
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MISCKLLANBOXTS  AMCN0MKNT8 


puch   Ineligibility 
with  the  crl- 


Sec.  111.  (a)  Section  7(6)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereol  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  the  purposes 
of  titles  IV  and  V  of  this  Act,  such  term 
means  any  person  who  (A)  has  a  physical 
or  mental  impairment  which  substantially 
limits  one  or  more  of  such  person's  major 
life  activities,  (B)  has  s  record  of  such  an 
Impairment,  or  (C)  Is  regarded  as  having 
such  an  Impairment.". 

(b)  Section  101(a)  (8|  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  adding  at  thi  end  thereof  before 
the  semicolon  " (Includlng^a  requirement  that 
the  State  agency  and  facilities  In  receipt  of 
assistance  under  this  tltl#  shall  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  employ  aifd  advance  Ln  em- 
ployment qualified  handicapped  individuals 
covered  under,  and  on  tl|e  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  set  forth  ln/;Bectlon  603)". 

(c)  Section  101(a)  (9)  (i::)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tl|e  end  thereof  be- 
fore the  semicolon  "In  fuch  detail  as  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  HEi  order  for  blm  to 
analyze  and  evaluate  anhnally  the  reasons 
for  and  numbers  of  su6h  Ineligibility  de- 
terminations as  part  of  Ills  responsibilities 
under  section  401,  and  thit  the  State  agency 
will  at  lesist  annually  categorize  and  analyze 
such  reasons  and  numbef's  and  report  thto 
Information  to  the  Secretary  and  will,  not 
later  than  12  months  af%r  each  such  de- 
termination, review  each 
determination  in  accor< 
teria  set  forth  in  section  10! 

(d)  Section  101(a)  (15)  lof  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  Yacllttles"  at  the 
end  of  the  parenthetical  "akd  review  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  criteria  emploved  with  respect 
to  ineligibility  determinatlfns  described  In 
subclau&e  (C)  of  clause  (9J  of  this  subsec- 
tion". 

(e)  Section  102  of  sucij  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  in  subsectlSn  (a)  after  "pro- 
gram" where  it  first  appeals  In  the  first  sen- 
tence a  comma  and  "or  tjle  specification  of 
reasons  for  a  dcterminat^n  of  Ineligibility 
prior  to  Initiation  of  suchi^rogrsm  based  on 
preliminary  diagnosis,",  aijpl  Inserting  at  the 
end  of  the  second  senten< 
tlon  before  the  period  a 
as  appropriate,  such  specl: 
for  such  an  Ineligibility  di 
set  forth  the  rights  and 
recourse  to  the  process  setlforth  In  subsec 
tlon  (b)(6)  of  this  section]  available  to  the 
Individual  In  question"; 

(2)  striking  out  In  subaictlon  (c)  all  of 
clause  ( 1 )  from  "In"  the  firs  time  It  appears 
through  "primary"  and  I  jserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "In  making  any  det<  rmlnation  of  In- 
eligibility referred  to  in  subs  ictlon  (a)  of  thto 
section,  or  In  developing  and  carrying  out  the 
Individualized  written  rehab  Utation  program 
required  by  section  101  In  ;he  case  of  each 
handicapped  Individual."; 

(3)  striking  out  in  clause  2)  of  subsection 
(c)  "program,  that  the  evt  uatlon  of  reha- 
bilitation potential"  and  '.  isertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "program,  or  as  a  p(  rt  of  the  specifi- 
cation of  reasons  for  an  Inel  Ability  determi- 
nation, as  appropriate,  that  the  preliminary 
diagnosis  or  evaluation  of  i  ihabllltatlon  po- 
tential, as  appropriate,";  an< 

(4)  Inserting  in  clause  (  I)  of  subsection 
(c)  a  comma  and  "as  an  am  indment  to  such 
written  program,"  after  "d<  ;tolon". 

(f)  Section  112(a)  is  amei  ded  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "an  amo  int  equal  to  the 
amount  obligated  for  expec  llture  for  carry- 
ing out  such  projects  and  d<  nonstratlons  for 
appropriations  under  the  Vo  atlonal  Rehabil- 
itation Act  in  the  fiscal  yeai  ending  June  80, 
1978,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  bereof  "•11.B60.' 
000";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thi  reof  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows :  "In  the  evi  nt  that  funds  so 
appropriated  under  section  I  04  do  not  exceed 
$11,860,000  in  any  fiscal  ye  r,  the  Secretary 


of  such  subsec- 
inma  and  "and, 
atlon  of  reasons 
rmlnation  shall 
edles.  Including 


Is  authorized  to  utilize  such  funds  to  carry 
out  this  section." 

(g)  Section  130(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "February  1.  1975"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  80,  1976". 

(h)  Section  202(a)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  analyses"  In  the  penul- 
timate clause  and  Inserting  In  llcu  thereof  a 
comma  and  "aoalysee,  and  demonstrations". 

(1)  Section  304(b)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  before  "(2) "  in  the 
first  sentence,  and  inserting  at  the  end  of 
such  sentence  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "and  (3)  for  operating  programs  (In- 
cluding renovation  and  construction  of  facili- 
ties, where  appropriate)  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  making  recreational  activities 
fully  accessible  to  handicapped  tndlviduato"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "for"  the  third  time  it  ap- 
pears in  the  parenthetical  in  clause  (2)  in 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'or". 

(J)  Section  804(c)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "Labor,"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence "who" 

(k)  Section  304(e)(1)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  inserting  after  "(B)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board 
established  by  section  602,". 

(1)(1)  Section  806(b)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  inserting  after  "project"  a 
comma  and  "or  for  a  project  which  Involves 
construction,". 

(2)  Section  306(b)(4)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  inserting  after  "specifications'' 
the  following:  "which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Board  established  by  section  602.". 

(m)  Section  405(c)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "the  Handicapped"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Handicapped  In- 
dividuals"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  no  event  shall  any 
functions  under  thto  section  be  further  dele- 
gated to  any  persons  with  operational  respon- 
sibilities for  carrying  out  functions  author- 
ized under  any  other  section  of  thto  Act  or. 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  designed 
to  benefit  handicapped  Indlviduato.". 

(n)(l)  Section  502(a)  of  such  Act  to 
amended  by  redesignating  clauses  (6),  (7), 
and  (8)thereof  as  clauses  (7),  (8),  and  (9), 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  inmiediately 
after  clause  (5)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(6)  Department  of  Defense;". 

(2)  Section  502(a)  of  such  Act  to  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  the  Board  shall 
appoint,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary, a  Consumer  Advtoory  Panel,  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  which  shall  be  handi- 
capped individuals,  to  provide  guidance,  ad- 
vice, and  recommendations  to  the  Board  in 
carrying  out  its  functions.". 

(o)(l)  Section  502(d)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section,  the  Board" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Act,  the  Board  shall,  directly  or 
through  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  carry  out  its 
functions  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
thto  section,  and". 

(2)  Section  502(d)  of  such  Act  to  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "Any  such  order 
affecting  any  Federal  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  united  States  shall 
be  final  and  binding  on  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality.  An  order  of  com- 
pliance may  include  the  withholding  or  sus- 
pension of  Federal  funds  with  respect  to  any 
building  found  not  to  be  In  compliance  with 
standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  the  Acts 
cited  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section". 

(p)  Section  502(e)  of  such  Act  to  amended 


by  adding  before  the  first  sentence  the  fol. 
lowing  new  first  sentence:  "There  shall  it 
appointed  by  thfe  Board  an  (fMecutlve  dfnsctor 
and  such  other  professlofial  and  clerical 
personnel  as  are  necessary  ^to  carry  out  tto 
functions  under  "thto  Act.".  .f 

(q)  Action  502(g)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  penultimate  sentence 
"prior  to  January  1"  and  inaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "not  later  than  September  30". 

TTTI^  n— RANDOU^-SHKPPARD  ACT 
AMENDMENTS." 

SHOBT    TETLK 

Sec.  200.  This  title  may  be  cited,  as  the 
" Randolph -Sheppard    Act    AmendmeatB   oC 

1974". 

nXTDXHVB 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  after  reVlew  of  the  opertrtJon  of  tiie 
blind  vehdmg  stand  program  adthorizad  vk' 
der  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  June  SO, 
1936,  that  the  progrstii  has  not  developed, 
and  has  not  beeft  sustained,  in  ttie  m««»nfi 
<md  spirit  in  which  the  Congress  intended 
at  the  time  of  Its  enactident,  aiMf-ttM;  in 
fact,  the  growth  of  the  pto^hi 'fntCMen 
inhibited  by  a  number  of  external' fbMtt; 

(2)  that  the  potenttol  exists  for  doubUal 
the  number'  of  blind  ajtentota  on  FMttw 
and  othrt^  property-  under  the  Randolph^ 
Sheppard  program  wtth^  t^e  dext  five  y«an, 
provided  the  obBtacles  tb 'growth  art  n- 
moved,  that  legtolatlve  anl  administrative 
iliieans  exist  to  remove  such  obstacles,  and 
that  Congress  should  adopt  legislatkm  ts 
that  end;  and  . 

(3)  that  at  a  minimum  the  following  ac- 
tions must  be  taken  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued vitality  and  expansion  6t  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard   program — 

(A)  establish  uniformity  of  treatment  of 
blind  vendors  by  all  Federal  department^ 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities, 

(B)  est&bUsh  guidelines  for  the,  operatUn 
of  the  program  by  State  licensing  aoenclM, 

(C)  require  coordination  among  tSe  wr- 
eral  entitles  with  re^onslbiUty  for  tb<  ptl^ 
gram, 

(D)  establish  a  priority  for  vending  facOl- 
tlea  operated  by  blind  vendors  on  Fedml 
property, 

(E)  eatabltoh  admlntotrative  and  Judicial 
procedures  vmder  which  fair  treatment  ot 
blind  vendors.  State  licensing  agenci^  aaft 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to  acaured, 

(F)  require  atronger  admlntotraticmi  aad 
oversight  functions  in  the  Federal  office  car' 
rying  out  the  program,  and 

(O)  accompltoh  other  toglslativa  and  ad- 
mlntotrative objectives  which  will  peKOit  tbt 
Randolph-Sheppard  program  to  flourish. 

OFXEATION   or   vnTOISO  rACILITTKB  OM  J'lMUL 

raopsaTT 

Sec.  202.  The  Urst  section  "bf  the  AiH  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorli»  the  opwtMon  <et 
stands  in  Federal  buildings  by  blind  persona, 
to  enlarge  the  economic  opportunities  of  tb* 
bUnd,  and  'for  other  purposes"  (hereaft* 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  *RandUpli* 
Sheppard  Act") ,  ^proved  June  20,  10M,  ak 
amended  (20  tT.S.C.  107),  is  amended  tif 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  elattw 
and  inseHlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  foilo^tnf : 

"That  (a)  for  the  purposes  of  provlf^sf 
blind  persons  with  i^muneratlye  edipictfr 
ment,  enlarging  the  economic  opportunitlM 
of  the  blind,  and  stimulating  the  blind  to 
greater  efforts  in  striving  to  make  themselves 
self-supporting,  blind  persons  licensed  under 
the  provtolons  of  tbls  Act  shall  be  authorized 
to  operate  vending  facilities  on  any  Federal 
property. 

"(b)  In  authorizing  the  oparatton  of  vend- 
ing faculties  on  Federal  property,  prlorttr 
shall  be  given  to  blind  persona  licensed  by  a 
State  agency  as  provided  in  thto  Act;  and  tlte 
Secretary,  through  the  Commissioner,  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
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General  Services  and  other  heads  of  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  In  control  of  the  maintenance, 
operation,  and  protection  of  Federal  property, 
prescribe    regulations    designed     to    assure 

that— 

"(1)  the  priority  under  this  subsection  to 
given  to  such  licensed  blind  persons  (Includ- 
ing assignment  of  vending  machine  income 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  thto  Act  to  achieve 
and  protect  such  priority) ,  and 

"(3)  wherever  feasible,  one  or  more  vend- 
ing facilities  are  establtohed  on  all  Federal 
property  to  the  extent  that  any  such  facility 
or  facilities  would  not  adversely  affect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States 
Any  limitation  on  the  placement  or  opera- 
tion of  a  vending  facility  based  on  a  finding 
that  such  placement  or  operation  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  shall  t>e  fully  Justified  in  writing  to 
tbe  Secretary,  who  shall  determine  whether 
such  limitation  is  Justified.  A  determination 
made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  binding  on  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  affected  by  such  (determination.  The 
Secretary  shall  publish  such  determination, 
along  with  supporting  documentation,  in  the 
Federal  Register.". 

rZDXBAL  AND  STATE  KESFOMSIBILrnES 

Ssc.  203.  (a)  (1)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard Act  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (i)  ttirough  (6)  as  para- 
graphs (2)  through  (6),  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  the  following  new  paragraph  ( 1 ) : 

"(1)  Insure  that  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  the  principal  agency 
for  carrying  out  thto  Act;  and  the  Commto- 
■loner  shall,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  enactment  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act  Amendments  of  1974,  establish  re- 
quirements for  the  uniform  application  ol 
thto  Act  by  each  State  agency  designated 
under  paragn^h  (6)  of  thto  subsection,  in- 
cluding appropriate  accounting  procedures, 
policies  on  tbe  selection  and  establishment 
of  new  vending  facilities,  dtotrlbution  of  In- 
come to  blind  vendors,  and  the  use  and 
control  of  set-aside  funds  under  section  3(3) 
of  this  Act; " 

(2)  Section  2(a)(2)  of  such  Act,  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Through  the  Commissioner,  make 
annual  surveys  of  concession  vending  oppor- 
tunlttos  for  blind  persons  on  Federal  and 
other  property  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  Federal  property  under 
tbe  control  of  the  Oeneral  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  United  States  PoBtal  Service;". 

(3)  Section  2(a)  (5)  of  such  Act,  as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (1)  of  thto  subsection. 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "commission"  each 
place  it  i4>pears  and  Inaertlng  in  Itou  thereof 
"agency", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "articles  dispensed 
automatically  or  in  containers  or  wrapping 
in  which  they  are  placed  before  receipt  by 
tbe  vending  stand,  and  such  other  articles  as 
may  be  approved  for  each  property  by  the 
department  or  agency  in  control  of  the  main- 
tenance, operation,  and  protection  thereof 
and  the  State  licensing  agency  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  prescribed  piu-- 
suant  to  the  first  section"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "foods,  beverages, 
and  other  articles  or  services  dl^>ensed  auto- 
matically or  manually  and  prepared  on  or 
off  the  premises  in  accordance  with  all  appli- 
cable health  laws,  as  determined  by  the 
State  licensing  agency,  and  Including  the 
vending  or  exchange  of  chances  for  any 
lottery  authorized  by  State  law  and  con- 
ducted by  an  agency  of  a  State", 

(D)  by  striking  out  "sUnds"  and  "stand" 


and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "facilities"  and 
"facility",  respectively,  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  all  mat- 
ter following  the  colon,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and". 

(4)  Section  a  (a)  (6)  of  such  Act,  as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (1)  of  thto  subsection, 
to  amended  to  read  as  foUovra: 

"(6)  Tlirougb  the  Commission,  (A)  con- 
duct periodic  evaluations  of  the  program 
authorized  by  thto  Act,  including  upward 
mobility  and  other  training  required  by 
section  8,  and  annually  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate conmilttees  of  Congress  a  report 
based  on  such  evaluations,  and  (B)  take  such 
other  steps,  including  the  issuance  of  such 
rules  and  regulations,  as  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  in  carrying  out  the  provtolons 
of  thto  Act." 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  to  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "stand"  the  first  time 
it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  and  where 
it  appears  In  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting la  Itou  thereof  "facility"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  hare  resided  for 
at  least  one  year  in  the  State  in  which  such 
stand  is  located";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "but  are  able,  in  spite 
of  such  infirmity,  to  operate  such  stands". 

(c)  Section  2(c)  of  such  Act  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "stand"  in  each  place  in 
wlxlch  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"faciUty". 

(d)  Section  2  of  such  Act  to  further 
lunended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections : 

"(d)  (1)  After  January  1,  1976,  no  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  tbe 
United  States  shall  tindertake  to  acquire  by 
ownership,  rent,  lease,  or  to  otherwise  oc- 
cupy, in  wliole  or  in  part,  any  building  un- 
less, after  consultation  with  the  head  of 
such  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
and  the  State  licensing  agency,  it  to  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  that  (A)  such  build- 
ing includes  a  sattofactory  site  or  sites  for 
the  location  and  operation  of  a  vending  fa- 
ciUty by  a  blind  person,  or  (B)  If  a  building 
to  to  be  constructed,  substantially  altered,  or 
renovated,  or  In  the  case  of  a  building  that 
to  already  occupied  on  such  date  by  such  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality,  to  to 
be  substantially  altered  or  renovated  for  use 
by  such  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality, the  design  for  such  construction,  sub- 
stantial alteration,  or  renovation  Includes  a 
satisfactory  site  or  sites  for  the  location  and 
operation  of  ft  vending  facility  by  a  blind 
person.  Each  such  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  shall  provide  notice  to  the 
appropriate  State  licensing  agency  of  its 
plans  for  occupation,  acqutoltlon,  renova- 
tion, or  relocation  of  a  building  adequate 
to  permit  such  State  agency  to  determine 
whether  such  building  includes  a  satisfac- 
tory site  or  sites  for  a  vending  facility. 

"(2)  The  provtsions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apoly  (A)  when  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  licensing  agency  determine  that  the 
number  of  people  using  the  property  to  or 
will  be  insufficient  to  support  a  vending  fa- 
cility, or  (B)  to  any  privately  owned  build- 
ing, any  part  of  which  to  leased  by  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
Unttfjd  States  and  In  which,  (1)  prior  to 
the  execution  of  such  lease,  the  lessor  or  any 
of  his  tenants  had  In  operation  a  restaiu^nt 
or  other  food  facility  in  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing not  icel tided  in  such  lease,  and  (11)  the 
operation  of  such  a  vending  facility  by  a 
blind  person  would  be  in  proximate  and 
substantial  direct  competition  with  such 
restaurant  or  other  food  facility,  except  that 
each  quch  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality shall  niWce  wery  effort  to  lease 
property  in  privately  owned  buildings  ca- 
pable of  accommodating^  vending  facility. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  thto  subsection, 
tbe  term  'satisfactory  site'  noeans  an  area  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  have  sufficient 


space,  electrical  and  plumbing  outlets,  and 
such  other  facilities  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  for  the  location  and  op- 
eration of  a  vending  facility  by  a  blind  per- 
son. 

"(e)  In  any  State  having  an  approved  plan 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  pursuant  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  or  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  93-112), 
the  State  licensing  agency  designated  under 
paragraph  (S)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  State  agency  designated  un- 
der section  101(a)  (1)  (A)  of  such  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973.". 

DUTIES   OF   STATE   LICXKSXNC   ACENCIKS   AND 
ARBrrRATION 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "commission"  and  in- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "agency"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  "stand"  and  "stands"  wherever  such 
terms  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"facility"  and  "facilities",  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (6)  the 
word  "stand"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"facility",  and,  by  inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  the  following:  ",  and  to  agree 
to  submit  the  grlevancee  of  any  blind  licensee 
not  otherwise  resolved  by  such  hearing  to 
arbitration  as  provided  in  section  6  of  thto 
Act". 

(b)  Section  3(3)  of  such  Act  to  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
before  subparagraph  (D)  and  by  inserting 
Uumediately  before  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
such  But^Muagraph  the  following  ";  and  (E) 
retirement  ox  pension  funds,  health  insur- 
ance contributions,  and  provision  for  paid 
sick  leave  and  vacation  time.  If  it  to  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  vote  of  blind  licensees 
licensed  by  juch  State  agency,  after  such 
agency  provUes  to  each  such  licensee  full 
information  on  all  matters  relevant  to  such 
proposed  program,  that  funds  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  set  aside  tat  such  pur- 
poaes." 

(c)  Section  3(3)  of  such  Act  to  further 
amended  by  inserUng  before  the  word  "pro- 
ceeds" In  both  places  it  appears,  the  word 
"net". 

BXPEAIiS 

Sec.  206.  Sections  4  and  7  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  are  repealed. 
ABBrrRATioN;    vxNDiNa  MAcmNS  nrcoKx; 
pxasoNNn.;  raAiNiMG 

Sec.  206.  The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to 
further  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
5,  6,  and  8,  as  sections  4,  9,  and  10,  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  inunedtotely  after 
section  4,  as  redesignated,  the  following  new 
sections : 

"Sec.  S.  (a)  Any  blind  licensee  who  to  dto- 
satisfied  with  any  action  artolng  from  the 
operation  or  admlntotration  of  the  vending 
facility  program  may  submit  to  a  State  11* 
censing  agency  a  request  for  a  full  eviden- 
ttory  hearing,  which  shall  be  provided  by 
such  agency  in  accordance  with  section  3(6) 
of  thto  Act.  If  such  blind  licensee  Is  dto- 
sattofled  with  any  action  taken  or  decteion 
rendered  as  a  result  of  such  hearing,  he  may 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  who  shall 
convene  a  panel  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  thto  Act,  and  the  de- 
ctoton  of  such  panel  shall  be  final  and  bind- 
ing on  the  parties  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  thto  Act. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  State  licensing  agency 
determines  that  any  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  that 
has  control  of  tbe  maintenance,  operation, 
and  protection  of  Federal  property  to  failing 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  thto  Act 
or  any  regulations  Issued  thereunder  (In- 
cluding a  limitation  on  the  placement  or 
operation  of  a  vending  facility  as  described 
in  section  1  (b)  of  this  Act  and  the  Secretary's 
determination      thereon)       such      licensing 
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tary  who  shall  convene 

the  dispute  pursuant  to , 

and  the  decision  of  such  panel  shall  be  final 
and  binding  on  the  part  es  except  as  other- 
wise provided   In   this  A  !t. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  rec«  ipt  of  a  complaint 
filed  under  section  5  of  his  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  convene  an  td  hoc  arbitration 
panel  ais  provided  In  su  >sectlon  (b).  Such 
panel  shall,  In  accords  ice  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  II  \  t  chapter  5  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  gl  e  notice,  conduct  a 
hearing,  and  render  ita  <  eclslon  which  shall 
be  subject  to  appeal  an  I  review  as  a  final 
agency  action  for  purpa  es  of  chapter  7  of 
such  title  5. 

"(b)(1)  The  arbltratloi  panel  convened  by 
the  Secretary  to  hear  (  rlevances  of  blind 
licensees  shall  be  compo  ed  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  as  follows; 

"(A)  one  Individual  leslgnated  by  the 
State  licensing  agency; 

"(B)  one  Individual  ■  leslgnated  by  the 
blind  licensee;  and 

"(C)  one  Individual,  n<  t  employed  by  the 
State  licensing  agency  orf  where  appropriate 
Its  parent  agency,  who 
man.  jointly  designated 
pointed  under  subpa: 
If  any  party  falls  to 
under  subparagraph    (1 
the  Secretary  shall  des 
on  behalf  of  such  party 

"(2)  The  arbitration  lanel  convened  by 
the  Secretary  to  hear  c  tmplalnts  filed  by 
a  State  licensing  agency  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  appoint  sd  as  follows: 

"(A)  one  Individual,  leslgnated  by  the 
State  licensing  agency: 

'■(B)  one  Individual.  <  eslgnated  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  depaitment.  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  controlUnd  the  Federal  prop- 
erty over  which  the  dlsput  i  arose;  and 

"(C)  one  Individual,  not  employed  by  the 
Federal  department,  agen<  y.  or  inatrumen- 
tallty  controlling  the  Fed*  ral  property  over 
which  the  dispute  arose,  v  ho  shall  serve  as 
chairman.  Jointly  designate  I  by  the  members 
appointed  under  subparagn  phs  (A)  and  (B). 
If   any   party   falls   to  desi  jnate   a   member 
under  subparagraph  (2)  (A),  (B),or  (C).the 
Secretary  shall  designate  i  uch   member  on 
behalf  of  such  party.  If  th<  panel  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  i  nds  that  the  acts 
or  practices  of  any  such  de]  artment,  agency. 
or   instrumentality  are   in    liolation   of  this 
Act,   or    any   regulation    Is  ued   thereunder, 
the  head  of  any  such  depai  ;ment.  agency,  or 
instrumentality    shaU    cau  e    such    acta    or 
practices    to   be    termlnaU  1    promptly    and 
shall  take  such  other  actio  i  aa  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  dec!  Ion  of  the  panel. 
"(c)  The  decisions  of  a  p  inel  convened  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to    his  section  shall 
be  matters  of  public  record  ind  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  RegL  ter. 

"(d)  The  .Secretary  shat  pay  all  reason- 
able costs  of  arbitration  u  ^der  this  section 
in  accordance  with  a  sch«  lulr  of  fees  and 
e.xpenses  he  shall  publlst  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  accordan<  >  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  of  t  lis  section,  vend- 
ing machine  income  obtali  ed  from  the  op- 
eraUon  of  vending  mact  nes  on  Federal 
property  shall  accrue  ( 1 )  to  ;he  blind  licensee 
operating  a  vending  facility  m  such  property, 
or  (2)  in  the  event  there  14  no  blind  licensee 
operating  such  facility  on  iuch  property  to 
the  SUte  agency  In  whose  State  the  Federal 
property  Is  located,  for  th  >  uses  designated 
in  subsection  (c)  of  this  k  :tion,  except  that 
with  respect  to  Income  wh  ch  accrues  under 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsect  on,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  prescribe  reguli  ttons  imposing  a 
celling  on  income  from  $  ich  vending  ma- 
chines for  an  Individual  I  llnd  licensee.  In 
the  event  such  a  celling  is   mposed,  no  blind 


licensee  shall  receive  less  vending  machine 
Income  under  such  celling  than  he  waa  re- 
ceiving on  January  1,  1974.  No  limitation 
shall  be  Imposed  on  Income  from  vending 
machines,  combined-  to  create  a  vending  fa- 
cility, which  are  maintained,  serviced,  or  op- 
erated by  a  blind  licensee.  Any  amounts  re- 
ceived by  a  blind  licensee  that  are  In  excess 
of  the  amount  permitted  to  accrue  to  him 
under  any  celling  imposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  disbursed  to  the  appropriate 
State  agency  under  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and  shall  be  used  by  such  agency  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)(1)    After   January    1.    1976,    1(X)  per 
centum  of  all  vending  machine  Income  from 
vending  machines  on  Federal  property  which 
are  in  direct  competition  with  a  blind  vend- 
ing facility  shall  accrue  as  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  'Direct  competi- 
tion' as  used  in  this  section  means  the  exist- 
ence of  any  vending  machines  or  facilities 
operated  on  the  same  premises  as  a  blind 
vending      faculty      except      that      vending 
machines  or  facilities  operated  In  areas  serv- 
ing employees  the  majority  of  whom  nor- 
mally do  not  have  direct  access  to  the  blind 
vending  facility  shall  not  be  considered  In 
direct  competition  with  the  blind  vending 
facility.  After  January  1.  1975,  60  per  centum 
of  all  vending  machine  Income  from  vend- 
ing machines  on  Federal  property  which  are 
not  in  direct  competition  with  a  blind  vend- 
ing facility  shall  accrue  as  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  except  that  with 
respect  to  Federal  property  at  which  at  least 
60  per  centum  of  the  total  hours  worked  on 
the    premises    occurs    during    periods    other 
than  normal  working  hours.  30  per  centum 
of  such  Income  shall  so  accrue. 

"(2)  The  bead  of  each  department,  agency, 
and  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
shall  Injure  compliance  with  this  section 
with  reepect  to  buildings.  Installations,  and 
facilities  under  his  control,  and  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  collection  of,  and  accounting 
for,  such  vending  machine  Income. 

"(c)  All  vending  machine  Income  which 
accrues  to  a  State  licensing  agency  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  iised  to  establish  retirement  or  pension 
plans,  for  health  Insurance  contributions, 
and  for  provision  of  paid  sick  leave  and  va- 
cation time  for  blind  licensees  In  such  State, 
subject  to  a  vote  of  blind  licensees  as  pro- 
vided under  section  3(3)  (E)  of  this  Act. 
Any  vending  machine  Income  remaining  af- 
ter application  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  sections  3(3)  (A),  (B),  (C) , 
and  (D)  of  this  Act,  and  any  assessment 
charged  to  blind  licensees  by  a  State  licens- 
ing agency  shall  be  reduced  pro  raU  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  of  such  remain- 
ing vending  machine  Income. 

"(d)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)(1)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  income  from  rend- 
ing machines  within  retaU  sales  outlets  un- 
der the  control  of  exchange  or  ships'  stores 
systems  authorized  by  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  or  to  income  from  vending  machines 
operated  by  the  Veterans  Canteen  Service, 
or  to  income  from  vending  machines  not  In 
direct  competition  with  a  blind  vending 
faculty  at  Individual  locations.  InstaUatlons, 
or  facilities  on  Federal  property  the  total 
of  which  at  such  Individual  locations.  In- 
stallations, or  facilities  does  not  exceed  »3,000 
annually. 

"(e)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Com- 
missioner, shall  prescribe  regulations  to  ee- 
tobllsh  a  priority  for  the  operation  of  cafe- 
terias on  Federal  property  by  blind  licensees 
when  he  determines,  tm  an  individual  basis 
and  after  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
appropriate  InstalAtion.  that  such  operation 
can  be  provided  at  a  reasonable  tost  with 
food  of  a  high  quality  comparable  to  that 


currently  provided  to  employees,  whether  bv 
contract  or  otherwise. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  operate  to  pre- 
elude  preexisting  or  future  arrangements,  or 
regulations  of  departments,  agencies,  or  in- 
strumentalities of  the  United  SUtes,  under 
which  blind  Ucensees  (1)  receive  a  gnstsr 
percentage  or  amount  of  vending  m»/.K4^, 
Income  than  that  specified  In  subsection  (b) 
(1)  of  thU  section,  or  (2)  receive  vendlni 
machine  Income  from  Individual  locattomi. 
Installations,  or  facilities  on  Federal  prop- 
erty  the  total  of  which  at  such  Individual  lo- 
cations,  InstaUatlons,  or  facilities  does  not 
exceed  ^,000  annually. 

"(g)  The  SecreUry  shaU  take  such  action 
and  promulgate  such  regulations  as  he  deeos 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"Sec.  8.  The  Commissioner  shall  Insure, 
through  promulgation  of  appropriate  regula- 
tions, that  uniform  and  effective  tratolna 
programs.  Including  on-the-job  training  m 
provided  for  blind  Individuals,  through  serv- 
ices under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  98-112).  He  shall  further  Insure 
that  State  agencies  provide  programs  for  «p. 
ward  mobility  (Including  further  educatton 
and  additional  training  or  retraining  for 
Improved  work  opportunltlea)  for  all  trainset 
under  this  Act,  and  that  follow-along  serv- 
ices  are  provided  to  such  trainees  to  attun 
that  their  nuuclmum  vocational  potential  li 
achieved.". 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  207.  Section  9  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act,  as  redesignated  by  section  208  of 
this  title.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows- 
"Sec.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
"(1)  'blind  person'  means  a  person  whose 
central  visual  acuity  does  not  exceed  ao/900 
In  the  better  eye  with  correcting  lenses  ot 
whose  visual  acuity.  If  better  than  20/200,  U 
accompanied  by  a  lUnlt  to  the  field  of  vision 
In  the  better  eye  to  such  a  degree  that  Iti 
widest  diameter  subtends  an  angle  of  no' 
greater  than  twenty  degrees.  In  determlalag 
whether  an  Individual  is  blind,  there  Shall 
be  an  examination  by  a  physician  sktUed  m 
diseases  of  the  eye.  or  by  an  optometrist, 
whichever  the  Individual  shall  select; 

"(2)  'Commissioner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration; 

"(3)  'Federal  property'  means  any  build- 
ing, land,  or  other  real  property  owned, 
leased,  or  occupied  by  any  department,  agen- 
cy, or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
(Including  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  United  States  Postal  Service),  or  any 
other  Instrumentality  wholly  owned  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  department  or  agen- 
cy of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

"(4)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

"(6)  'State'  meajis  a  SUte.  territory,  pos- 
session,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 

"(6)  'United  SUtes"  includes  the  several 
States,  territories,  and  poesesslons  of  the 
United  BUtes,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

"(7)  'vending  faculty  means  automatic 
vending  maciilnes,  cafeterias,  snack  bars, 
cart  service,  shelters,  coiintmrs,  and  such 
otlier  approprlau  auxUlary  equipment  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe  as 
being  neceasary  fw  the  sale  of  the  articles 
or  services  described  In  section  2(a)(6)  of 
this  Act  and  which  may  be  operated  by  Wind 
licensees;  and 

"  (8)  'vending  machine  Income'  means  re- 
cetpU  (other  than  thoee  of  a  blind  licensee) 
from  vending  machine  operations  on  Fsd- 
eral  property,  after  coet  of  goods  sold  (In- 
cluding reasonable  servloe  and  maintenance 
costs),  where  the  machines  are  operated, 
serviced,  or  malnUlned  by,  or  with  the  ap- 
proval of,  a  department,  agency,  or  tostm- 
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mentality  of  the  ITnlted  SUtes,  or  commis- 
sions paid  (odier  than  to  a  blind  licensee) 
by  a  commwolal  vending  concern  which 
operates,  services,  and  maintains  vending 
machines  on  Federal  property  for.  or  with 
the  sipproval  of.  a  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  SUtes.". 

PEISONNEL 

Sec  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  is  directed  to  assign  to 
the  Office  for  the  Blind  and  Visu&Uy  Handi- 
capped of  the  RebabUlUtlon  Servlcee  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Health, 
education,  and  Welfare  ten  additional  full- 
time  personnel  (or  their  equivalent),  five  of 
whom  ShaU  be  supportive  personnel,  to  carry 
out  duties  related  to  the  administration  of 
the  Bandolph-Sheppard  Act. 

(b)  Section  8108(c)  of  title  6,  UiUted 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragrt^b  (11)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (11)   the 

foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  subject  to  the  standards 
and  procedures  prescribed  by  this  chapter, 
may  place  one  additional  position  In  the 
Ofllce  for  the  Blind  and  VlsuaUy  Handicapped 
of  the  RehabUlUtlon  Services  Administra- 
tion In  G8-18,  GS-17,  or  QS-18.". 

(c)  In  selecting  personnel  to  fill  any  po- 
sition under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  give 
preference  to  blind  individuals. 

(d)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Randolph -Shep- 
pard  Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  206  of 
this  title,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  such  additional 
personnel  shall  be  blind  persons". 

AODmONAL  STATF  RESPONSIBILrriES 

Sec.  209.  In  addition  to  other  require- 
ments imposed  In  this  title  and  In  the 
Randolph -Sheppard  Act  upon  SUte  licensing 
agencies,  such  agencies  shaU — 

(1)  provide  to  each  blind  licensee  access 
to  all  relevant  financial  data.  Including  quar- 
terly and  annual  financial  reports,  on  the 
operation  of  the  State  vending  faculty  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  conduct  the  biennial  election  of  a 
Committee  of  Blind  Vendors  who  shall  be 
(uUy  represenUtlve  of  aU  bUnd  licensees 
in  the  State  program,  and 

(3)  lns\u%  that  such  committee's  respon- 
sibUltles  Include  (A)  participation,  with  the 
State  agency.  In  major  administrative  de- 
cisions and  poUcy  and  program  development, 
(B)  receiving  grievances  of  blind  licensees 
and  serving  as  advocates  for  such  licensees, 

(C)  Participation,  with  the  SUte  agency. 
In  the  development  and  administration  of  a 
transfer  and  promotion  system  for  blind 
Ucensees,  (D)  participation,  with  the  SUte 
agency,  in  developing  training  and  retraining 
programs,  and  (E)  sponsorship,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  State  agency,  of  meetings 
and  instructional  conferences  for  blind  li- 
censes. 

STANDARDS,  STTTDIES,  AND  SXPOKTS 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Commissioner,  after  a  period  of  study  not 
to  exceed  six  months  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  and  after  full 
consultation  with,  and  full  consideration  of 
the  views  of,  blind  vendors  and  SUte  licens- 
ing agencies,  shall  promulgate  national 
standards  for  .funds  set  aside  pursuant  to 
section  3(3)  of  the  Randolph-Shepperd  Act 
which  Include  maximum  and  minimum 
amounts  for  such  funds,  and  appropriate 
contributions,  if  any,  to  such  funds  by  blind 
vendors. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  study  the  feasl- 
bUlty  and  desirability  of  establishing  a  na- 
tionally   administered    retirement,    pension, 
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and  health  insurance  system  for  blind  li- 
censees, and  such  study  Shi^  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  consideration  of  eligibility 
standards,  amoiints  and  sources  of  contribu- 
tions, number  of  potential  pa^t^clpanu,  total 
cosU,  and  alternative  forms  of  administra- 
tion, Includliig  trust  funds  and  revolving 
funds. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  one  year 
foUowlng  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
complete  the  fctudy  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  and  report  his  findings, 
together  with  any  recommendations,  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shfUl,'' noj  later  then 
September  30,  1975,  con^lete  an  evaluation 
of  the  method  of  asslgolng  vefidlng  machine 
Income  under  section  7tb)(l)  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act,  Including  Its  effect  on 
the  growth  of  the  prdgram  authorized  by  the 
Act,  and  on  the  operation  of  nonappropri- 
ated fund  activities,  and  within'  thirty  da>-s 
thereafter  he  shaU  report  his  findings,  to- 
gether with  any  recommeQ<latkins,  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Oongress. 

(d)  Bach  State  UoKislag  agenoy  shall,  with- 
in one  year  foUowlng  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  re- 
port, with  appropriate  supporting  doctuneo- 
Utlon.  which  shows  the  actions  taken  by 
such  agency  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  2(a)(1)  of  the  .Randolph-Sheppard 
Act 


Sec.  211.  The  ComptroHer  dfenieral  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  regular  and  periodic 
audlte  of  all  nonappropriated  fund  activities 
which  receive  Income  from  vending  machines 
on  Federal  property,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  In  the  con- 
duct of  such  audits  he  and  his  duly  author- 
ized representatives  shaU  have  access  to  any 
relevant  books,  documento,  papers,  accounU, 
and  records  of  such  activities  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

TITLE   in— WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE 
ON  HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS 

SHOST   TTTLE 

Sec.  300.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"White  House  Conference  on  Handicapped 
IndlviduaU  Act". 

mraCNGS    AND  POLICT 

Sec.  301.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  has  achieved  great 
and  satisfying  success  In  making  possible  a 
better  quality  of  Ufe  for  a  large  and  in- 
creasing percentage  of  our  population; 

(2)  the  benefite  and  fundamental  rights 
of  this  society  are  often  denied  those  Indi- 
viduals with  m«ital  and.  physical  handicaps; 

(3)  there  are  seven  mfflton  chUdren  and  at 
least  twenty-eight  rallUon  adulfti  with  men- 
tal or  physical  handicaps; 

(4)  It  Is  of  critical  Importance  to  this  I^a- 
tlon  that  equality  of  opportunity,  equal  ac- 
cess to  aU  aspedts  of  society  and  equal  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Oettatttotlon  at  the  United 
States  be  prorlStd  to  all  indlvldnals  with 
handicaps; 

(5)  the  primary  responslbUlty  for  meeting 
the  challenge  and  problems  eg  Individuals 
with  handicaps  has  often  fallen  on  the  Indi- 
vidual or  his  famSy; 

(6)  It  IS  essential  that  recommendations 
be  made  to  asstire  that  aU  Individuals  with 
handicaps  are  able  to  live  their  lives  inde- 
pendently and  with  dlpalty,  and  that  the 
complete  Integration  of  all  Individuals  with 
handicaps  into  normal  -^jommunity  living, 
working,  and  service  patterns  be  held  as  the 
final  objective;  and 

(7)  aU  levels  (tf ,  QoV^rpment  must  neoes- 
sarUy  share  reSj^tuQiUlty  for  developing  op- 
portunities for  Imlvlduals  with  handicaps; 
and  It  is  thereSore  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Federal  ;OOvemment  work  jointly 
with  the  SUtes  and  tlkelr  citizens  to  develop 
recommendations  and  plans  tat  action  in 


solving  the  multifold  problems  facing  indi- 
viduals with  handicaps. 

AUTHoamr  or  PBcamENT,  cottncil,  and 

SKCBETAXT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  'nie  President  U  authorized  to 
caU  a  White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Indlvidiials  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  in 
order  to  develop  reconunendatlons  and 
stimulate  a  national  assessment  of  problems, 
and  solutions  to  such  problems,  facing  Indi- 
viduals with  handicaps.  Such  a  conference 
shaU  be  planned  and  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  nannlng  and  Ad- 
visory CouncU,  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  and  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  shim  provide 
such  oooperatlon  and  tuuttnt^n^^f.  to  the  Coun- 
cU, including  the  assignment  of  personnel,  as 
may  reasonably  be  required  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)(1)  There  is  esUbllshed  a  Natkmal 
Planning  and  Advisory  CouncU  (In  this  title 
referred  to  aa  the  "CouncU"),  appointed  by 
th*  Secretary,  oompoeed  of  twenty-eight 
members  of  whom  not  leas  than  ten  shall  be 
Individuals  with  handicaps  appointed  to 
represent  all  Individuals  with  handicaps,  and 
five  ShaU  be  parenU  of  individuals  with 
handicaps  appointed  to  represent  aU  such 
parents  and  individuals.  The  Council  shall 
provide  guidance  and  planning  for  the  Con- 
ference. 

(2)  Any  member  of  the  CouncU  who  Is 
otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  shaU  serve  without  compensation  In 
addition  to  that  received  In  his  regiilar  em- 
ployment. 

(3)  Members  of  the  CouncU.  other  than 
those  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  shaU  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daUy  rate  prescribed  for  OS-IS  under 
section  5332,  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  (including  traveltlme); 
and,  whUe  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regtUar  places  of  buslnees,  they  shaU  bs 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  Ueu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  expenses  authorized  by  section  5708, 
title  8,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  persons  In 
Qovemment  oorvlce  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

(4)  Such  CouncU  shall  cease  to  exist  one- 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  final  report  required  by 
section  302(e). 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts 
and  making  recommendations  concerning 
the  utilization  of  skills,  experience,  and  en- 
ergies, and  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  Individuals  with  handicaps,  the  Con- 
ference shaU  bring  together  Individuals  with 
handicaps,  and  members  of  their  families 
and  repreaenUUves  of  Federal.  SUte,  and 
local  governmenU,  professional  experts,  and 
members  of  the  general  public  reoognlasd 
by  Individuals  with  handicaps  as  being 
knowledgeable  about  problems  affecting 
their  Uves. 

(d)  PartlclpanU  In  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, and  In  conferences  and  other  activi- 
ties leading  up  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence at  the  local  and  SUte  level  are  author- 
ized to  consider  aU  matters  related  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Conference  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a) ,  but  ShaU  give  special  considera- 
tion to  reconmiendatlons  for: 

(1)  providing  education,  health,  and  diag- 
nostic services  for  all  children  early  In  life 
so  that  handicapping  conditions  may  be  dis- 
covered and  treated; 

(2)  asstirlng  that  every  Individual  with  a 
handicap  receives  appropriately  designed 
benefits  of  the  educational  system; 

(3)  assuring  that  individuals  with  handi- 
caps have  avmllable  to  them  all  special  ser?- 
Ices  and  assistance  which  wlU  enable  them 
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ind  Independently 


to  live  their  Uvea  as  fully  ^ 
as  possible; 

(4)  enabling  Indlvlduds  wltb  handicap* 
to  have  access  to  usab  t  communication 
services  and  devices  at  ocpts  comparable  to 
other  members  of  the  poi^^tlon; 

(5)  assuring  that  Indlvfluals  with  handi- 
caps will  have  maxlmumi  mobility  to  par- 
ticipate In  aU  aspects  g^  society.  Includ- 
ing access  to  all  publlcly<iasslated  transpor- 
tation services  and,  wheQ  necessary,  alter- 
native means  of  transpotiatlon  at  compar- 
able cost;  I 

(6)  improving  utilization  and  adaptation 
of  modern  engineering  an(  other  techncdogy 
to  ameliorate  the  Impac^  of  handicapping 
conditions  on  the  lives  di  Individuals  and 
especially  on  their  accesi  to  housing  and 
other  structures;  | 

(7)  assuring  Indlvldualsfwlth  handicaps  of 
equal  opportunity  with  oibers  to  engage  in 
gainful  employment;  § 

(8)  enabling  Individuals  with  handicaps 
to  have  Incomes  svifflclent  for  health  and  for 
pturtlclpatlon  In  family  al|d  community  life 
as  self-respecting  citizen^ 

(9)  Increasing  research  Relating  to  all  as- 
pects of  handicapping  conditions,  stressing 
the  elimination  of  caused  of  handicapping 
conditions  and  the  amelliratlon  of  the  ef- 
fects of  such  conditions;  T 

(10)  assuring  close  attrition  and  assess- 
ment of  all  aspects  of  dlapiosls  and  evalua- 
tion of  Individuals  with  ha|)dicaps; 

(11)  assuring  review  i^d  evaluation  of 
all  governmental  program^  in  areas  affecting 
Individuals  with  handicap^,  and  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  public  r(^e  In  order  to  plan 
for  the  future; 

(12)  resolving  the  special  problems  of 
veterans  with  handicaps;    i 

(13)  resolvmg  the  problems  of  public 
awareness  and  attitudes  sthat  restrict  in- 
dividuals with  handicaps  ^om  participating 
in  society  to  their  fullest  eftent; 

(14)  resolving  the  specill  problems  of  In- 
dividuals with  handlcapsf  who  are  home- 
bound  or  Institutionalized? 

(15)  resolving  the  spfcial  problems  of 
individuals  with  handicapf  who  have  limited 
English-speaking  ability;   f 

( 16)  allotlng  funds  for  I^lc  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  undef  part  B  of  title  I 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Actfof  1973  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner  Int  consideration  of 
the  factors  set  forth  in  iection  407(a)  of 
such  Act;  and  t 

(17)  promoting  other  related  matters  for 
Individuals  with  handlcapi. 

(c)  A  final  report  of  theJWhlte  House  Con- 
ference on  Handicapped  Iildivlduals  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Ck)unclf  to  the  President 
not  later  than  one  hundrefl  and  twenty  days 
following  the  date  on  wb^h  the  conference 
Is  called,  and  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions Included  therein  shall  be  immediately 
made  available  to  the  public.  The  Council 
and  the  Secretary  shall,  within  ninety  days 
after  the  submission  of  such  final  report, 
transmit  to  the  President-  and  the  Congress 
their  recommendations  Ibr  administrative 
action  and  legislation  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  contained  In 
such  report. 

KESPCNSiBiLrnEs  or  0ouncii.  akd 

SXCXCTAKT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Council  and  the  Secretary 
■hall— 

( 1 )  request  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  such  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  may  be  appropriate^  Including  Federal 
advisory  bodies  having  ^ponsibUltles  In 
areas  affecting  Individuals  with  handicaps; 

(2)  render  all  reasonable  assistance.  In- 
cluding financial  asslBtanoe,  to  the  States 
in  enabling  them  to  orgwilze  and  conduct 
conferences  on  handlcappejl  individuals  prior 
to  the  White  Ho\ue  ConfiBreno*  on  HaQdt> 
capped  Individuals: 


(3)  prepare  and  make  available  necessary 
background  materials  for  the  use  of  delegates 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals; 

(4)  prepare  and  distribute  such  interim  re- 
ports of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Individuals  as  may  be  appro- 
pilate;  and 

(6)  engage  such  individuals  with  handl- 
cajM  and  additional  personnel  as  may  be  nec- 
essary without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  C^ode,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  civil  service, 
and  without  regard  to  chapter  67  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  at  rates  of  pay  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  prescribed  for  as-18  under  section  6332 
of  such  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  employ  individuals 
with  handicaps. 

DErmmoN 

Sac.  304.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  several  States,  the 
DlBtrlct  ot  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pftdflc  Islands. 

STATE   PAKXrCtPATTON 

Sec.  306.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  306  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  grant  to  each  State,  upon 
application  of  the  chief  executive  thereof, 
in  order  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs  of 
that  State's  participation  in  the  Conference 
program,  including  the  conduct  of  at  least 
one  conference  within  each  such  State. 

(b)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  made  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  Council. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  t4>portloned  among 
the  States  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  subsection,  except  that  np  State  shall  be 
apportioned  more  than  $26,000  nor  less  than 
$10,000. 

AUTHOBIZATION    OF   APPnOPUATIONS 

Sec.  306.  There  are  authorised  to  lie  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  yaar  limitations. 
$2,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  section  306.  Sums  so 
appropriated  shall  rema'.i  available  for  ex- 
penditure until  June  30.  1B77. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amandment  of  ^e  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  blU.  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  ot  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 
"A  bill  to  extend  tl^  authorleations  of  ap- 
propriation* In  the  Rahabllltatlon  Act  of 
1873  for  one  year,  to  transf^  the  RehabUIta- 
tlon  Services  Administration  to  the  Ofllce  of 
the.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  make  certain  technical  and  clarify- 
ing amendments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
amend  the  Randolph -Sheppard  Act  for  the 
blind;  to  strengthen  the  program  authorised 
thereunder;  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
vening of  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Handicapped  Indivldi^Ua  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
jKNNiNcs  Randolph, 
Ai-AN  Ckanston, 
HAaaisoN  WiLUAMa, 

CLAIBOaNX  PXLL, 

EbwWM.  ExmnsT, 

WAXTEK  y.  MONDAUE, 

W.  D.  Satrawat, 
Bob  Tatt,  Jb.,  • 
Rich  SeRWEncxa, 
J.  Oasmi  BiAix,  Jb., 
Jtfano^ert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Carl  D.  Pkbkins, 
John  Bhabemab, 
Albert  H.  Qmx, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Botue. 

Joint  Explanatort  Statement  or  the 

COMMITTXE    or    CONTEKENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  Conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  {KSL. 
14226)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1073  for  one  additional  year, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing Conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  suljstitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  text 
of  the  bill  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
House  bill,  the  Senate  amendment,  and  the 
substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted 
below,  except  for  clerical  corrections,  cod' 
forming  changes  made  necessary  by  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor 
drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

TITLE   I AMENDMENTS   TO   THE  REHABIUTA- 

TION  ACT  or    1073 

Section  101.  Rehabilitation  Servicea 
Administration 

Both  che  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment establish  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  (RSA) 
which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  President,  except  that  the 
Senate  amendment  makes  the  appointment 
of  the  Conunlssioner  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  House  n- 
cedes. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  directly  responsible  only  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bdu- 
cation,  and  Welfare.  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall  be  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Secretary,  or  the 
Undersecretary  or  an  appn^rlate  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  specifies  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  be  the  principal  offloer 
for  carrying  out  titles  I  through  in  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1073.  The  House  bill 
has  no  comparable  provision.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  exist- 
ing provisions  in  section  3(a)  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973  limiting  any  proposed  dele- 
gation of  authority  by  requiring  the  trans- 
mission of  a  plan  to  the  Congress  after  con- 
sultation with  the  authorizing  Committees 
regarding  such  plan,  and  substitutes  in  lieu 
thereof  a  prohibition  against  the  delegation 
of  the  Commissioner's  functions  to  any  officer 
not  directly  responsible  to  htm  both  with  re- 
spect to  program  operations  and  administra- 
tion. The  House  recedes. 

The  conferees  stress  that  the  clarified  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  delegation  of  functions 
does  not  prohibit  the  centralized  administra- 
tion of  certain  routine  administrative  serv- 
ices by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  In  support  of  RSA  functions  and 
programs  in  the  categories  of  budget  formula- 
tion, grant  administration,  financial  admin- 
istration, and  personnel  administration.  How- 
ever, the  confereea  intend  that  the  RSA  Com- 
mlBBloner  U  to  be  responsible  for  all  policy 
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decisions  In  tbeae  four  areas  and  that  this 
poUcy-maklng  responsibility  cannot  be  dele- 
gated beyo^  persons  directly  responsible  to 
ma  both  at  headquarters  and  at  regional 
oOees.  Where  routine  administrative  func- 
tions and  policy  are  Intertwined,  then  the 
Committee  IntcndB  that  the  functions  be 
curled  out  within  RSA  both  at  headquarters 
tnd  at  regional  offices.  The  conferees  have 
thus  agreed  to  the  Senate  provision  in  this 
regard  with  full  knowledge  of  its  Intention 
uul  the  legislative  history  surrotmdlng  It. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  with  the 
followmg  clarifications  submitted  by  HEW 
u  to  what  are  considered  to  be  routine  ad- 
ministrative services  that  can  be  centralized : 

In  the  area  of  budget  formulation,  provi- 
sion of  technical  assistance  to  the  RSA  budg- 
et officer  Jto  assure  that  budget  documents 
conform  to  applicable  OMB  and  Department 
instructions  in  matters  of  form  and  timing 
of  submission. 

Preparation  for  RSA  approval  of  teetliuony 
for  presentation  to  the  pertinent  Appro- 
priations subconunlttees  on  the  amounts 
sought  for  RSA. 

In  the  area  of  grant  administration,  the 
proceeeing  of  the  necessary  grant  dociunents 
rsquired  to  Uoiplement  an  RSA  decision  to 
award  a  project  grant.  This  Involves,  among 
other  things,  assuring  that  the  award  com- 
piles with  the  Department's  Grants  Ad- 
ministration Manual  and  with  opinions  of 
legal  counsel  respecting  grants  adminiatra- 
tion. 

The  preparation  of  the  documents  required 
to  obligate  RSA  formula  grant  allotments. 

Monitoring  of  the  application  of  Depart- 
ment regrilatlons  governing  the  determina- 
tion of  amounts  chargeable  to  grant  awards 
and  the  expenditure  of  obligated  funds  un- 
der Treasury  warrants. 

In  the  area  of  financial  management,  as- 
dstance  to  RSA  in  the  administration  of  ac- 
counttng  systems,  and  the  preparation  of 
documents  required  to  obligate  and  expend 
Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriations  re- 
quired for  the  operation  of  RSA. 

In  the  area  of  personnel  management,  pro- 
Tlalon  of  general  personnel  management  sup- 
port services.  Although  RSA  Is  responsible 
for  the  selection  of  persons  for  employment 
•nd  promotion  within  RSA.  and  for  such 
Rlectlon  and  promotion  decisions  as-  to  Re- 
gional Office  personnel  carrying  out  respon- 
ilbUlties  under  the  RehabUltation  Act  of 
1*73,  the  requisite  appointment  papers  may 
be  prepared  and  approved  centrally  in  head- 
quarters and  in  the  region. 

Maintenance  of  RSA  personnel  records,  ad- 
vice to  RSA  employees  on  personnel  matteiv, 
and  administotition  of  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  program. 

While  these  are  not  all  the  apess,  the  con- 
ferees believe  they  cover  the  general  area  Into 
which  routine  administrative  services  fall. 

The  Senat«  amendment  makes  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  revised  section.  3(a)  sixty 
days  after  enactment  of  the  Act,  except  that 
the  amendnaent  shall  not  take  effect  with 
r*4>ect  to  any  individual  holding  the  Office 
of  BSA  Commissioner  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment until  such  Individual  ceases  to  hold 
iuth  office.  The  House  bill  has  no  compa- 
labie  proTlslon.  The  House  recedes  with  an 
amendment  deleting  the  exception  with  re- 
4>eet  to  th»4tppllaablllty  if  that  amendment 
to  the  Incumbent  of  the  RSA  Commission- 
er's office. 

Section  102.  extension  of  aXLthorizatit^  of 
appropriations  for  vocatioruil  rehoMHta- 
tion  services 

Both  t^e  HotUM  bill  ($40  million)  and  the 
Benate.  amendment  ($42  mUlion)  authorize 
■PproprlaUons  for  innovation  and  expansion 
pants  for  FT  1976,  and  the  Senate  amend- 


ment also  authorizes  an  appropriation  ($45 
million)  for  FY  1077.  The  conference  agree- 
ment authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $42  mil- 
lion for  FY  1976.  With  respect  to  this  as  well 
as  all  the  other  appropriations  authorization 
extensions,  the  Senate  recedes  with  respect 
to  authorizations  for  FY  1077. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sena.te  amend- 
ment extend  the  time  during  which  part  C 
of  title  I — Innovation  and  Expansion 
Grants — funds  are  available  for  obligation, 
the  House  bill  for  one  year  and  the  Senate 
amendment  for  two  years.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  (a  minimum  of  $1  mil- 
lion and  a  maximum  of  $2.5  million)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (a  minimum  of  $1.6  mil- 
lion and  a  maximum  of  $3  million)  extend 
for  FY  1076  the  earmark  out  of  ^>ecial  proj- 
ects appropriations  under  section  304  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and  the  Senate 
amendment  also  extends  the  same  earmark- 
ing for  FY  1977.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Section  103.  Extension  of  authorisation  of 

appropriations  for  research  and  training 

Both  the  House  bill  ($30  million)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  ($35  million)  authorize 
appropriations  for  research  for  FY  1976  and 
the  Senate  amendment  also  authorizes  an 
appropriation  ($37.5  million)  for  FY  1077. 
The  conference  agreement  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $32  nrUlUon  for  research  for 
FT  1976. 

Both  the  House  bill  ($30  million)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  ($35  million)  authorize 
appropriations  for  training  for  FY  1076,  and 
the  Senate  amendment  also  authorizes  an 
appropriation  ($37.5  million)  for  FY  1977. 
The  conference  agreement  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $32  million  for  training  for 
FY  1976. 
Section  104.  Extension  of  authorization  of 

appropriations  for  grants  for  construction 

of  rehaUlitation  facilities 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorize  an  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  oonstruction 
grants  for  FT  197S,  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment also  authorizes  a  such  sums  i4>pro- 
prlatlon  for  FT  1977.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Both  the  Eb)use  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment extend  the  time  during  which  oon- 
struction grant  appropriations  will  remain 
available  for  ezpeditnre,  the  House  bill  for 
one  year  and  the  Senate  amendment  for  two 
years.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  105.  Extension  of  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  vocational  training 
services  for  handicapped  individuals 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorize  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  vocational 
training  services  for  FT  1070,  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  also  authorizes  a  such  sums 
appropriation  for  FT  1977.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Section  106.  Extension  of  authorization  of 
appropriatiotu  Jor  special  projects  and 
demonstration* 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorize  the  appropriation  of  $30 
million  for  special  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions for  FT  1076.  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment also  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$2S  million  for  FT  1977.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  107.  Extension  of  auth€rrization  of 
appropriations  for  National  Center  Deaf- 
BUnd  Youths  and  Adults 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorize  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  neccesary  for  the  National 
Center   for   Deaf-Blind   Touttis  and   Adults 
for  FT  1076,  and  the  Senate  amendment  also 
authorizes   a  such  sums  appropriation  for 
FT  1977.  The  Senate  recedes. 


Section  108.  Extension  of  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  program  and  project 
evaluation 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorize  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  program  and 
project  evaluation  for  FT  1976,  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  also  authorizes  a  such  sums 
appropriation  for  FT  1977.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Section  109.  Extension  of  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  secretarial  responsibili- 
ties— Office  for  Handicapped  Individuals 
Both  the  House  bill    ($600,000)    and  the 
Senate  amendment  ($700,000)  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  carrying  out  special  Secre- 
tarial responsibilities  (Office  for  Handicapped 
Individuals)    for  FT   1976.  and  the  Senate 
amendment  also  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1   million  for  FT   1977.  The  con- 
ference agreement  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $600,000  for  Secretarial  responsibili- 
ties for  FY  1976. 

Section  110.  Extension  of  authorization  of 
appropriations     for     Architectural      and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board 
Both  the  House  bill  ($1  mllUon)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  ($1.5  million)  authorize 
appropriations    for    the    Architectural    and 
Transportation   Barriers   Compliance   Board 
for  FY    1976.   and   the   Senate   amendment 
also  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $2  mil- 
lion for  FY  1977.  The  conference  agreement 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1.5  million 
for  FY  1976. 

Section  111.  Miscellaneous  am^ndm-ents 
Definition  of  "Handicapped  Individual" 
The  Senate  amendment  adds  to  section 
7(6)  of  the  RehabUltation  Act  of  1973  the 
following  new  definition  of  "handicapped 
individual"  for  the  purposes  of  titles  IV  and 
V  of  that  Act:  "Any  person  who  (A)  has  a 
physical  or  mental  Impairment  which  sub- 
stantially limits  such  person's  functioning 
or  one  or  more  such  person's  major  life  ac- 
tivities, (B)  has  a  record  of  such  an  impair- 
ment, or  (C)  is  regarded  as  having  such  sm 
impairment."  The  House  bill  has  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  recedes  with 
an  amendment  deleting  from  clause  (A)  the 
language  "such  peraonls  fimctlon  or"  as 
redundant. 

Section  7(6)  of  the  BehablUUtion  Act  of 
1073  deOnes  "handloniped  Individual."  That 
d^inition  has  proven  to  be  troublesome  in 
its  explication  to  provisions  of  the  Act  such 
as  sections  603  and  604  because  of  Its  orien- 
tation toward  employment  and  its  relation 
to  vocational  rehab llltatl<»i  services.  It  was 
clearly  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  in  adopt- 
ing section  603  (afflrmaUve  action)  and  sec- 
tion 504  (nondiacrimlnation)  that  the  term 
"handicapped  individual"  in  those  sections 
was  not  to  be  narrowly  limited  to  employ- 
ment (In  the  case  of  section  604) ,  nor  to  the 
individual's  potential  benefit  from  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  services  imder  titles  I  and 
in  (in  the  case  of  both  sections  503  and  604 
of  the  Act. 

Thus,  it  was  not  intended  that  an  employ- 
er-government contractor  shotild  condition 
its  hiring  of  handlci4>ped  individuals  imder 
an  affirmative  action  plan  on  such  Individ- 
uals' having  benefited,  or  having  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  benefiting,  from  voca- 
tional rehabUitation  servioee.  Similarly,  a 
test  of  discrimination  against  a  handicapped 
individual  under  section  604  should  not  be 
couched  either  in  terms  of  whether  such  in- 
dividual's disability  is  a  handicap  to  employ- 
ment, or  whether  such  individual  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  benefit,  in  terms  of 
employment,  from  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  Such  a  test  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  many 
forms  of  potential  discrimination  covered  by 
section  604. 
Section  604  was  enacted  to  prevent  dlscrlm- 
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Inatlon  against  all  handicapped  Individu- 
als, regardless  of  their  need  tor,  or  abUlty  to 
benefit  from,  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, In  relation  to  Federal  assistance  in  em- 
ployment, housing,  transportation,  educa- 
tion, health  services,  or  any  other  Federally- 
aided  programs.  Examples  of  handicapped 
individuals  who  may  suffer  discrimination  In 
the  receipt  of  Federally-assisted  services  but 
who  may  have  been  unintentionally  excluded 
from  the  protection  of  section  604  by  the 
references  to  enhanced  employablUty  In  sec- 
tion 7(6)  are  as  follows:  physically  or  men- 
tally handicapped  children  who  may  be 
denied  admission  to  Federally-supported 
school  systems  on  the  baals  of  their  handi- 
cap; handicapped  persons  who  may  be 
denied  admission  to  Federally -assisted  nurs- 
ing homes  on  the  basis  of  their  handicap; 
those  persons  whose  handicap  is  so  severe 
that  employment  is  not  feasible  but  who 
may  be  denied  the  benefits  of  a  wide  range 
of  Federal  programs;  and  those  persona 
whose  vocational  rehabilitation  is  complete 
but  who  may  zxevertheless  be  discriminated 
against  in  certain  Federally-assisted  activi- 
ties. 

In  order  to  embody  this  underlying  In- 
tent, section  101(a)  of  the  Conference  agree- 
ment adds  the  new  definition  of  "handi- 
capped individual"  for  the  purposes  of  titles 
IV  and  V  of  the  Act.  The  amended  defini- 
tion eliminates  any  reference  to  employ- 
ment and  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
handicapped  persons  are  discriminated 
against  in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  they  are 
discriminated  against  when  they  are,  in  fact, 
handicapped  (this  is  simUar  to  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race  and  sex).  Second,  they 
are  discriminated  against  because  they  are 
classified  or  labeled,  correctly  or  incorrectly, 
as  handicapped  (this  has  no  direct  parallel 
in  either  race  or  sex  discrimination,  although 
racial  and  ethnic  factors  may  contribute  to 
mlsclasslficatlon  as  mentally  retarded). 
Third,  they  are  discriminated  against  if  they 
are  regarded  as  handicapped,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  in  fact  handicapped  (this 
has  a  parallel  In  race  discrimination  where 
a  person  is  regarded  as  being  of  a  minority 
group  even  though,  in  fact,  he  Is  not). 

Clause  (A)  in  the  new  definition  elimi- 
nates any  reference  to  employment  and 
makes  the  definition  applicable  to  the  pro- 
vision of  Federally-assisted  services  and  pro- 
grams. Clause  (B)  is  intended  to  make  clear- 
er that  the  coverage  of  sections  603  and  504 
extends  to  persons  who  have  recovered — in 
whole  or  in  part — from  a  handicapping  con- 
dition, such  as  a  mental  or  neiirologlcal  ill- 
ness, a  heart  attack,  or  cancer  and  to  per- 
sons who  were  classified  as  handicapped  (for 
example,  as  mentally  ill  or  mentally  re- 
tarded), but  who  may  be  discriminated 
against  or  otherwise  be  in  need  of  the  pro- 
tection of  sections  603  and  604. 

Clause  (C)  in  the  new  definition  clari- 
fies the  Intention  to  Include  those  persons 
who  are  discriminated  against  on  the  basis 
of  handicap,  whether  or  not  they  are  In  fact 
handicapped.  Just  as  Utle  VI  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits  discrimination 
on  the  ground  of  race,  whether  or  not  the 
person  discriminated  against  is  in  fact  a 
member  of  a  racial  minority.  This  subsec- 
tion includes  within  the  protection  of  sec- 
tions 503  and  604  those  persons  who  do  not 
In  fact  have  the  condition  which  they  are 
perceived  as  having,  as  well  as  those  persons 
vrhose  mental  or  physical  condition  does  not 
substantially  limit  their  life  activities  and 
who  thus  are  not  technically  within  clause 
(A)  In  the  new  definition.  Members  of  both 
of  these  groups  may  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  their  being  re- 
garded as  handicapped. 

The  new  definition  applies  to  section  608. 
as  well  as  to  section  504,  in  order  to  avoid 
limiting  the  affirmative  action  obligation  of 


a  Federal  contractor  to  only  that  class  of 
persons  who  are  eligible  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation services.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  affirmative  action  obliga- 
tion cannot  b#  fulfilled  by  the  expediency 
of  hiring  or  limiting  services  to  persons  mar- 
ginally or  previously  handicapped  or  per- 
sons "regarded  as"  handicapped.  Rather,  an 
acceptable  affirmative  action  program  must 
be  aimed  at  the  entire  claw  of  employable 
handicapped  p>ersons,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  those  who  are  presently,  actually, 
and  significantly  handicapped.  This  stand- 
ard parallels  the  obligation  of  a  Federal  con- 
tractor under  Executive  Order  No.  11346  to 
employ  persons  who  might  be  discriminated 
against  on  the  basis  of  national  origin:  the 
obligation  extends  to  all  ethnic  groups  with- 
in the  available  applicant  pool  and  cannot 
be  fulfilled  selectively  by  hiring  persons 
from  only  one  ethnic  group.  Where  applica- 
ble, section  604  Is  intended  to  include  a  re- 
quirement of  affirmative  action  as  well  as 
a  prohibition  against  discrimination. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  although  the 
"employablUty" — confining  context  of  the 
present  Rehabilitation  Act  section  7(b)  defi- 
nition of  "handicapped  Individual"  Is  re- 
moved from  the  new  definition  as  to  section 
503  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  term  elsewhere 
in  titles  IV  and  V.  section  503  itself  relates 
solely  to  employment  and  thus  the  adjec- 
tive "qualified"  in  modification  of  "handi- 
capped individual"  in  that  section  clearly 
requires  that  the  "employablUty"  of  the 
handicapped  Individual  in  question  Is  a  pre- 
requisite to  section  603  application. 

Section  604  was  patterned  after,  and  Is  al- 
most Identical  to,  the  antidiscrimination 
language  of  section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  43  U-8.C.  3000d-l  (relating  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin),  and  section 
901  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1973, 
42  U3.C.  1883  (relating  to  sex) .  The  section 
therefore  constitutes  the  establishment  of 
a  broad  government  policy  that  programs 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  shall 
be  operated  without  discrimination  on  the 
basts  of  handicap.  It  does  not  specifically 
require  the  Issuance  of  regulations  or  ex- 
pressly provide  for  enforcement  procedures, 
but  It  is  clearly  mandatory  in  form,  and 
such  regulations  and  enforcement  are  In- 
tended. 

The  language  of  section  604,  in  following 
the  above-cited  Acts,  further  envisions  the 
implementation  of  a  compliance  program 
which  is  similar  to  those  Acts,  including 
promulgation  of  regulations  providing  for 
Investigation  and  review  of  recipients  of 
Federal  financial  assistance,  attempts  to 
bring  non-complying  recipients  into  volun- 
tary compliance  through  informal  efforts 
such  as  negotiation,  and  the  Imposition  of 
sanctions  against  recipients  who  continue  to 
discriminate  against  otherwise  qualified 
handicapped  persons  on  the  basis  of  handi- 
cap. Such  sanctions  would  Include,  where 
appropriate,  the  termination  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  recipient  or  other 
means  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  Im- 
plementation of  section  604  wotild  also  In- 
clude pre-grant  analysis  of  recipients  to  en- 
sure that  federal  funds  sre  not  Initially  pro- 
vided to  those  who  discriminate  against 
handicapped  individuals.  Such  analysis 
would  Include  pre-grant  review  procedures 
and  a  requirement  for  assurances  of  compli- 
ance with  section  504.  This  approach  to  im- 
plementation of  section  604.  which  closely 
follows  the  models  of  the  above-cited  anti- 
discrimination provisions,  would  ensure  ad- 
ministrative due  process  (right  to  hearing, 
right  to  review),  provide  for  administrative 
consistency  within  the  Federal  government 
as  well  as  relative  ease  of  implementation. 
and  permit  a  Judicial  remedy  through  a 
private  action. 
It  is  Intended  that  sections  503  and  504 


be  administered  in  such  a  manner  that  t 
consistent.  tinUorm,  and  effective  Fsdscal 
approach  to  discrimination  agafaxrt  handi- 
capped persons  would  result.  Thus,  Vsdatii 
agencies  and  departmehts  should  cooperal* 
in  developing  standards  and  policies  so  that 
there  Is  a  uniform,  consistent  Federal  m>. 
proach  to  these  sections.  The  Secretary  q( 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  am 
Welfare,  because  of  that  Department's  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  handicapped  p«r. 
sons  and  with  the  elimination  of  discrim- 
ination in  other  areas,  should  assume  is- 
sponslblllty  for  coordinating  the  section  804 
enforcement  effort  and  for  establishing  a 
coordinating  mechanism  with  the  Becretoiy 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  ensure  a  con- 
sistent ^proach  to  the  implementation  of 
sections  603  and  604.  The  conferees  fully 
expect  that  H.E.W.'s  section  B04  regulations 
should  be  completed  by  the  close  of  this 
year.  Delay  beyond  this  point  would  be  most 
unfortunate  since  the  Act  (PXk  M-IU)  vai 
enacted  over  one  year  ago — September  361 
1973. 

The  conferees  note  that  Executive  OtSuf 
No.  11758,  section  2.  delegates  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ijtbor  the  responsibility  for  earrylag 
out  the  responsibilities  embodied  In  sectlm 
503  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  and 
urge  a  slmUar  delegation  of  responsibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  carry  out  on  « 
Oovernment-wlde  basis  those  responslbUltlas 
embodied  In  section  604. 
Afflrmative  action  in  employment  under  Stittt 
vocational  rehabilitation  plans 
The  Senate  amendment  requires  each  Stats 
agency  and  each  facility  In  receipt  of  Reha- 
blUtation  Act  title  I  funds  take  aflirmatlvt 
action  to  employ  and  advance  in  employment 
qualified  handicapped  Individuals  on  tllS 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  set  forth  in 
section  503  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1978 
dealing  with  employment  under  Federal  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts.  The  House  bill  has 
no  comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 
Requirements  for  early  eligibility  determina- 
tions: individualized  written  rehabilitatUyti 
program 

The  Senate  amendment  requires: 

(1)  that  each  State  agency  must  (in  addi- 
tion to  keeping  records  of  the  characteristics 
of  applicants  who  are  determined  not  to  be 
eUglble  for  vocational  rehabiUtation  services 
vmder  title  I.  including  the  reasons  for  such 
determinations),  keep  such  records  In  suA- 
clent  detail  to  enable. the  Secretary  to  an^jiyas 
and  evaluate  annually  the  reasons  for  such 
determinations  and  the  numbers  of  individ- 
uals determined  to  be  ineligible; 

(2)  that  the  State  agency  report  semi- 
annually to  the  Secretary  on  these  determi- 
nations, categorizing  them  and  analy^fljug  ms 
reasons  for  them; 

(3)  that  the  State  agency  annuaUy  review 
these  Ineligibility  determinations  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  it 
would  review  an  inellglbUity  determination 
of  an  Individual  after  the  process  of  evalua- 
tion or  extended  evaluation  haCd  begun  and 
an  individualized  written  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram hod  been  prepared  (so  that  any  change 
which  had  occurred  in  the  Individual's  c^m«- 
Itles  and  the  degree  of  disability  would  be  re- 
evaluated perlodlcaUy  with  a  view  towsM 
giving  that  individual  the  iMneflt  at  tlis 
doubt '  with  reqject  to  the  potentlia  ftir  » 
vocational  goal,  as  required  by  ssetloa 
102(c); 

(4)  that  the  State  agency's  continuing 
Statewide  studies  of  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped Individuals  Include  a  review  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  criteria  used  with  respect  to 
such  Ineligibility  determloattons; 

(5)  that  such  Ineligibility  determlnatloni 
be  made  Jointly  by  the  vocational  rehabllltk* 
tton  ooimsellor  and  the  handicapped  indl» 
vldual; 
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(6)  that  an  Individual  who  has  been  so 
determined  to  be  ineligible  ahaU  be  advised 
of  all  rights  and  remedies,  such  as  appeal 
rights  and  the  avaUablUty  of  a  cUent  aasist- 
ahce  project — where  there  U  one — which  are 
available  to  such  Individual;  and 

(7)  that  any  Ineligibility  determination 
made  pi^or  to  the  beginning  of  evaluation  or 
extended  evaluation  be  made  (as  with  a  later 
determination  after  the  individualized  writ- 
ten rehabilitation  program  has  been  devel- 
oped) only  after  a  fuU  attempt  has  been 
made  to  develop  a  vocational  goal  for  that 
individual  and  only  upon  certification  by  the 
oounaellor  (which  certification  would  Include 
a  specification  of  reasons  for  the  ineligibility 
determination)  that  the  individual  is  not 
capable,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  achlev- 
ings  vocational  goal  at  that  time. 

Tb«  House  biU  has  no  comparable  pro- 
Ttalon.  The  House  recedes  with  amendments 
providing  that  the  State  agency  review  re- 
quired In  Item  (2)  above  abaU  be  carried 
out  on  at  least  an  annual  basis  rather  than 
on  a  semi-annual  basis;  providing  that  the 
State  agency  review  of  each  ineligibility  de- 
termination, as  required  in  Item  (3)  above, 
shall  take  place  not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  each  such  determination  rather  than 
annually;  and  making  a  conforming  change 
In  section  112(c)  (3)  of  the  Act  so  that  an- 
nual review  of  an  ineligibility  determination 
under  that  provision  is  required  only  as  to 
such  determinations  made  as  part  of  (and 
as  an  amendment  to)  an  individualized  writ- 
ten rehabilitation  program. 

The  conferees  wish  to  stress  that  the  re- 
quirement set  forth  in  item  (2)  above  that 
the  State  at  least  anntiaUy  categorize  and 
analyze  the  reasons  and  the  numbers  of 
Ineligibility  determinations  does  not  im- 
pose an  obligation  for  annual  review  of  In- 
dividual cases  but  rather  only  a  requirement 
for  statistical  categorization  and  analyses. 
The  requirement  with  respect  to  reviews  of 
indlvldaal  cases  In  which  ineligibility  de- 
terminations have  been  mode  Is  set  forth 
nnder  itena  (3)  above  as  modified  by  the 
conference  agreement  to  require  that  the 
review  occur  at  only  one  point,  not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  such  an  Individual 
IneUgiblUty  determination  is  made,  rather 
than  annually  as  to  each  InellglbUity  deter- 
mination not  mode  as  a  part  of  the  In- 
dividual written  rehabilitation  program 
^KDcess.  TiM  purpose  of  the  State  agency, 
u  weU  OS  Secretarial,  analysis  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  Ineligibility  determinations 
Is  to  develop  Information  on  the  kinds  and 
duration  of  handicapping  conditions  most 
frequently  leading  to  Ineligibility  determi- 
nations, the  socio-economic  backgrounds  of 
the  Individuals  found  so  IneUglble,  and  other 
information  that  might  provide  useful  In- 
tigfat  into  the  pattern  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  with  respect  to  such  Ineligibility 
determinations  In  each  State.  The  conferees 
also  expect  that  such  analysis  would  develop 
information  mdlcatlng  where  State  train- 
ing and  dissemination  of  Information  is 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  decisions  made 
according  to  stereotypes  of  handicaps  or  on 
the  basis  of  partlcvilar  characterlstles  not 
necessarily  relevant  to  on  Individuals  poten- 
tial for  developing  a  vocational  goal. 
Client  assistance  funding  earmark 

The  Senate  amendment  eliminates  as  to 
rrs  1076,  1978,  and  1977  funding  of  client 
UBlBtance  projects,  the  conditional  nature 
of  the  earmark  of  funds  for  cUent  assistance 
projects — that  such  earmarking  takes  effect 
only  with  req>ect  to  amounts  equal  to  the 
amount  of  obligations  for  carrying  out 
q>eclal  projects  and  demonstrations  under 
the  superseded  Vocational  Rehiibilitatlon 
Act  flrom  FT  1978  appropriations  nnder  that 
Act  The  House  bill  contains  no  oomparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes  with  an  amend- 
awnt  whKm  subsUtutes  the  specific  figure  of 
«11,8«.000  Uxr  th9  reference  to  the  FT  1973 


level  of  obligations  for  special  projects  and 
denoonstratlons  under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habiUtation Act,  as  the  amount  which  must 
be  appropriated  In  FT  1976  before  the  cUent 
assistance  earmark  (of  $1  million  minimum 
and  $2.5  million  maximum)  applies,  and  pro- 
vides authority  to  the  Secretary  to  fund  sec- 
tion 112  client  assistance  projects  In  the 
event  that  the  amount  appropriated  under 
section  304  in  FT  1076  Is  not  in  excess  of 
»1 1,860.000. 

The  conferees  wish  to  stress  their  very 
strong  Intention  that  at  least  the  present 
level  of  funding  will  be  maintained  for  the 
special  projects  and  demonstrations  author- 
ized In  section  304.  The  conferees  further 
intend  that  continuation  of  funding  for  the 
developmental  disobUltles  projects  under  any 
newly  created  statutory  authority  should  be 
carried  out  under  a  separate  impropriation 
for  that  purpose.  In  no  event  do  the  con- 
ferees intend  that  there  be  any  dlmunltlon  in 
funding  of  special  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

With  respect  to  client  assistance  funding, 
the  conferees  Intend  that  the  Secretary  exer- 
cise the  new  sub-$l  1,860,000  funding  author- 
ity as  follows:  first,  providing  continuation 
of  funding  for  ^>ecial  projects  and  demon- 
strations funded  In  FT  1976 — such  as  new 
careers,  Industry  projects,  and  technical  as- 
sistance— and  such  vocational  rehabilitation 
developmental  disabilities  special  projects 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Act  which 
continue  to  be  carried  out  under  the  section 
304  authority;  and  next,  providing  funding 
to  client  assistance  projects  at  at  least  the 
level  at  which  they  are  funded  In  FT  1076. 

Com,prehensive  service  needs  special  study 
reporting  date 

The  Hbuse  bill  extends  the  reporting  date 
for  the  RehabiUtation  Act  section  130  Com- 
prehensive Service  Needs  Special  Study  from 
February  1,  1975  to  June  30,  1975.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  extends  that  reporting  date 
to  September  30.  1075.  TTie  Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  agree  and  intend  that  new 
research  and  demonstration  projects  shall 
be  included  in  the  Comprehensive  Service 
Needs  Special  Study  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  methods  designed  to  prepare  Individuals 
with  the  most  severe  handicaps  for  entry 
into  programs  under  the  Act  and  to  assist 
individuals  who  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  rehabilitated  for  employment 
to  live  Independently  and  function  normally 
within  their  family  and  community. 

In  the  Joint  Explanatory  Statement  accom- 
panying the  conference  report  on  H.R.  8070, 
the  RehabUitatlon  Act  of  1973  (PX.  93-112), 
it  Is  stated  that  the  Senate  receded  to  a 
House  amendment  which  required  the  Com- 
missioner to  include  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects,  whereas  the  Senate  amendment 
would  only  have  provided  that  the  study  may 
include  such  projects.  This  makes  clear,  the 
conferees  believe,  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  on  H.R.  8070  that  the  Special 
Study  include  new  demonstration  projects; 
to  the  extent  that  there  are  demonstration 
projects  undervray  that  are  conslsent  with 
the  objeettvee  of  the  study,  it  was  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  that  such  projects  be  utilized 
in  the  findings  of  the  study.  Certainly,  It  was 
never  contemplated  that  ongoing  projects 
could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  carrying 
out  the  new  projects  required  by  the  Act. 

The  purpose  of  Including  new  demonstra- 
tion projects  In  the  Special  Study  is  so  that 
new  programs  and  new  approaches  to  assist- 
ing Individuals  with  the  ntoet  severe  handi- 
caps laoAy  be  tested  and  reported  on  to  Con- 
gress. The  conferees  believe  that  new  dem- 
onstration projects  are  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Special  Study  and  should  be  conducted 
In  dose  cooperation  with  the  contractor  re- 
sponsible for  the  study  Itself. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  Administra- 
tion's view  that  two  or  three  years  la  usually 


required  for  successful  completion  of  dem* 
onstratlon  projects.  However,  by  the  June  30. 
1975.  Special  Study  reporting  date,  the  con- 
ferees direct  that  these  new  projects  be  weU 
i^nderway  and  that  preliminary  findings 
based  on  them  be  Included  In  that  report 
along  with  the  plan  and  timetable  for  com- 
pletion of  such  projects.  The  conferees 
further  direct  that  RSA  submit  detailed  in- 
terim reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress 
of  the  new  demonstration  projects  on  July  1. 
1976,  and  July  1,  1977,  and  a  final  report 
prior  to  July  1,  1978.  These  reports  are  In 
addition  to  the  report  due,  under  the  con- 
ference  agreement,   on  June  30.   1976. 

Tlie  Administration's  present  proposal  to 
fund  such  new  demonstration  projects  in 
fiscal  year  1975  at  between  $250,000  and 
$300,000  is  well  below  the  $1  mUlion  amount 
earmarked  in  the  law  and  is  totally  inade- 
quate for  meeting  the  purposes  of  design- 
ing. Initiating,  and  carrying  out  the  required 
demonstration  projects.  The  conferees  there- 
fore direct  RSA  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
fund  these  projects  at  the  level  provided  in 
the  law — $1  mlUlon  each  for  FTs  1976  and 
1976. 

FlnaUy,  in  bringing  these  new  special  proj- 
ects the  conferees  direct  that  RSA  consult 
with  representatives  of  State  vocational  re- 
habUltatlon  agencies  to  carry  out  part  of 
these  demonstration  projects. 
Research  demonstrations  of  architectural  and 

engineering  designs  to  meet  handicapped 

individuals'  special  needs 

The  Senate  amendment  adds  to  the  list  of 
activities  for  which  Rehabilitation  Act  sec- 
tion 202  research  grants  and  contracts  are 
authorized,  "demonstrations"  (presently  only 
studies  and  analyses)  of  architectural  and 
engineering  designs  adapted  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  handicapped  individuals. 
The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  proviaiom. 
The  House  recedes. 

Special  projects  demonstrating  methods  of 

making  recreational  activities  accessible  to 

handicapped  individucls 

The  Senate  amendment  adds  to  the  Reha- 
blUtaUon  Act  section  304(b)  special  project 
and  demonstration  grant  authority,  a  new 
authority  to  support  operating  programs  ( in- 
cluding renovation  and  construction)  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  making  recreational 
activities  fiUly  accessible  to  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. The  House  bUl  contains  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  recedes. 
Technical  amendments  to  correct  oversights 
in  Rehabilitation  Act  language 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  amend- 
ments to  add  a  missing  word  "for"  to  section 
304(b)(2)  and  a  missing  "who"  to  section 
304(c)  of  the  RehablllUtion  Act  of  1973.  The 
House  bill  contains  no  comparable  provisions. 
The  House  recedes. 

Architectural  Barriers  Board  concurrence  in 
technical  assistance  projects 

The  Seiuite  amendment  requires  that  tech- 
nical assistance  now  authorized  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  to  rehabilitation  fa- 
clUties  and  for  the  purpose  of  removal  of 
architectural  and  transportation  barrters,  be 
provided  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board.  The  House  bUl  has  no 
con^>arable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 
Date  of  submission  of  long-range  projection 

for  provision  of  comprehensive  services  to 

handicapped  individuals 

The  Senate  amendnoent  extends  from 
March  26,  1076.  to  July  1.  1976.  the  date  by 
which  the  Secretary  must  submit  to  the 
Congress  the  long-range  projection  for  the 
provision  of  con^>rehenslTe  services  to 
handicapped  Individuals  and  for  programs 
of  research,  evaluatkm,  and  training  related 
to  such  services  and  Individuals,  as  required 
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by  section  405(a)(1)   of  the  RebablUtatlon 
Act  of  1973.  Tbe  House  bill  contains  no  com- 
parable   provision.    The   Senate   recedes.   In 
view  of  tbe  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Heailth,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  not  ce- 
quested   a  delayed  reporting  date  for  tbU 
provision,  as  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
the   Comprebenalve   Needs  Special  Study. 
Delegation    oj    tecretarial    reaponsibilitiea — 
Oifice  for  Handicapped  Individuala 
The   Senate   amendment   amends  section 
405(c)    of  the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of   1973. 
prohibiting    the   delegation   of   section   400 
Secretarial  functions  to  any  person  not  as- 
signed to  or  operating  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary    (except   that   the   Secretary  may 
establish  an  Office  for  the  Handicapped  In 
the  office  of  an  appropriate  Assistant  Sec- 
retary), by  providing  that  these  section  406 
functions  shall  be  carried  out  only  by  indi- 
viduals operating  in  the  immediate  Office  of 
the    Secretary,    or    the    Undersecretary    of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (and  not  In 
the  office  of  an  Assistant  Secretary)  and  that 
such   functions    include   the   establishment 
and  operation  of  an  Office  for  Handicapped 
Individuals  to  carry  out  the  section  406  re- 
sponsibilities of  the   Secretary.  Tbe  House 
bill  contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House   recedes  with   an  amendment   which 
leaves   intact  the  present  sentence  in  sec- 
tion 406(c)  of  the  BehabUltaUon  Act  of  1973 
(except  that  the  name  of  tbe  "Office  for  the 
Handicapped"    Is    changed    to    "Offlca    for 
Handicapped    Individuals"),    and    provides 
that  in  no  event  shall  any  Secretarial  func- 
tions under  section  405  be  further  delegat«d 
to  any  persons  with  operational  re^MOslblll- 
tles  for  carrying  out  programs  designed  to 
benefit   handicapped   Individuals,   Including 
any  program  under  any  otj»er  section  of  the 
RehabUltatlon  Act  of  197% 

The  Senate  amendment  ?was  designed,  in 
view  of  other  amendments  Sdopted  to  trans- 
fer tbe  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  to  assure 
consistency  with  tbe  intent  of  existing  law 
that  no  operating  program  shall  report  to  or 
through  such  person  or  si^port  staff  carry- 
ing out  tbe  responslbilitle*  assigned  to  tbe 
Secretary  In  section  405. 

The  conferees  are  dissatisfied  with  action 
taken  to  date  to  implement  tbe  Secretarial 
responsibilities  provisions  of  section  405  and 
to  hire  necessary  staff  to  CMxy  out  these  re- 
sponsibilities. The  conferees  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  expeditious  anions  to  hire  the 
necessary  staff  and  assure  |bat  the  March 
26.  1975,  long-range  proJectl(|n  reporting  date 
Is  met.  i 

Architectural  and  Transpapation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board  authority 
Tbe  Senate  amendment  nfUces  the  follow- 
ing amendments  in  the  autliorUles  respect- 
ing the  Architectural  and|  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Beard  fi  section  502  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  19"$: 

( 1 )  adds  the  Department^of  Defense  as  a 
statutory  member  of  the  B^ard: 

(2)  provides  that  the  Sect^tary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shaj|  be  tbe  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  thatfthe  IBoard  shall 
appoint,  upon  recommendatfon  of  the  Sec- 
retary, a  Conaximer  Advl8or]|  Panel,  consist- 
ing of  a  majority  of  handlcai^>ed  individuals, 
to  provide  guidance,  advice,  Jmd  recommen- 
dations to  the  Board  In  carrySig  out  Its  func- 
tions; 1^ 

(3)  clarifies  the  authority pf  the  Board  to 
make  grants  and  contracts  {o  carry  out  Its 
functions:  J 

(4)  gives  the  Board  effec|lve  compliance 
authority  with  respect  to  1^  rMponslblllty 
in  sut>section  (bi  to  insure  4>aipllance  with 
the  standards  prescribed  un4er  Public  Laws 
tfO-480  and  91-206,  by  prov^lng  that  com- 
pliance orders  of  tbe  Board  sfall  be  final  and 
binding  on  the  Department^  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality involved  and  &ay  include  the 


withholding  or  suspension  of  Federal  funds 
with  respect  to  any  building  found  not  to  be 
In  compliance  with  those  standards; 

(5)  specifies  that  there  shall  be  an  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Board,  appointed  by  the 
Board,  and  such  other  professional  and  cleri- 
cal personnel,  also  appointed  by  tbe  Board, 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Board's 
functions;  and 

(8)  changes  to  September  30.  1975,  the 
final  reporting  date  on  transportation  and 
housing. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes. 

nTLK  n — KAKDOLPH-SRXPPAKO  ACT 

Sec.  200.  Short  titU 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  title 
H  may  be  cited  as  the  "Randolpb-Sbeppard 
Act  Amendments  of  1974."  The  House  bill 
oontalzu  no  comparable  provision.  Tbe  House 
recedes. 

Sec.  201.  Findings 

The  Senate  amendment  lists  a  number  of 
findings  of  Congress  relating  to  tbe  deficien- 
cies in  the  blind  vendor  program.  The  House 
bUI  contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

Sec.  202.  Vending  fttcility  operations 
The  Senate  amendment  gives  a  priority  to 
blind  vendors  in  operating  facilities  on  Fed- 
eral property,  requires  regxilatlons  to  protect 
the  priority  and  to  assure  the  location,  where 
feasible,  of  vending  facilities  on  all  Federal 
property.  The  House  bill  contains  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  recedes  with  an 
amendment 

The  conferees  have  eliminated  from  pro- 
posed section  1(b)(2)  of  tbe  Act  (section 
209  of  tbe  Senate  amendment)  the  clause 
",  Including,  to  tbe  maximum  extent  feasible, 
vending  facilities  in  tbe  areas  where  employ- 
ees wotlt,". 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  remove 
the  emphasis  on  placing  blind  vendors  in 
employee  work  areas.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  conferees  to  wholly  preclude  the  place- 
ment of  a  blind  vendor  In  such  areas. 

The  conferees  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
blind  vendors  do  currently  operate  in  swing 
rooms,  adjacent  to  the  workroom  floor,  and 
near  employee  entrances.  Factors  governing 
the  placement  of  blind  vendors  on  any  Fed- 
eral property  will,  of  course,  apply  in  such 
cases;  that  is,  the  building  population  and 
potential  Income  for  tbe  blind  vendor  must 
be  considered. 

Sec.  203.  Federal  and  State  retponHbilitiet 
The  Senate  amendment  amends  section 
2  of  the  Randolpb-Sbeppard  Act  to  create 
greater  uniformity  in  the  operation  of  the 
program,  eliminate  archaic  language,  and 
require  new  or  renovated  buildings  owned 
or  occupied  by  Federal  entities  to  include 
satisfactory  sites  for  blind  vendmg  facili- 
ties. Tbe  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  conferees  have  modified  section  203 
(d)  of  the  Senate  amendment  (proposed 
section  2(d)(1)  of  the  Act)  to  require  that 
tbe  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  consult  with  the  bead  of  the  ap- 
I>ropriate  Federal  department,  agency,  oc 
instrumentality  prior  to  his  determination 
that  a  building  contains,  or  does  not  con- 
tain, a  satisfactory  site  or  sites  for  a  blind 
vending  facility. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  change  Is  to 
assure  that  each  agency  will  have  early  ac- 
cess to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  give  each 
such  agency  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
present  Its  views  and  desires  with  respect 
to  the  selection  of  sites  for  bltx^  vending 
facilities.  In  this  way  tbe  position  of  the 
agency,  the  State  licensing  agency,  and  the 
Secretary,  will  be  clearly  established,  and 
accommodations  can  be  made  In  conform- 
ance with  the  Intent  of  the  Act. 


The  conferees  have  changed  certain  dst* 
in  the  Senate  amendment  in  order  to  pehott 
the  Implementation  of  f>ortio2w  of  title  Q 
on  a  mors  reaiutlc  schedule.  Thus,  in  aso- 
tlon  203(d)  (proposed  section  2(d)(1)  of 
the  Act),  and  In  section  200  (proposed  Me< 
tion  7(b)(1)  of  the  Act),  the  4atee  for 
requiring  site  selection  determinations  for 
new,  newly  occupied,  or  renovated  bulU- 
inga.  and  for  allocating  vending  "'"^tns 
Income,  respectively,  are  changed  tiait 
September  30,  1974  to  January  1,  1^6, 
Sea.  204.  State  agencies  ofut  arbitratioH 
The  Senate  amendment  amends  section  8 
of  the  Randolpb-Sbeppard  Act  to  provlA 
that  set-aside  ftinds  Ise  used  for  health,  sick 
leave  and  vacation,  and  retirement  ogoIiV' 
butions,  and  to  require  State  acendia  to 
submit  to  arbitration  of  grievanee&-1iH 
House  19111  contains  no  comparable  provfstaa. 
The  House  recedes. 

Sec.  205.  Repeals 
The  Senate  amendment  repeals  sectlom 
4  and  7  of  the  Randolpb-Sbeppard  Act 
which,  respectively,  authorizes  tbe  Secretsry 
to  cooperate  with  State  Rehablliutton 
Boards,  and  outlines  State  agency  ptoos- 
dures  in  conjunction  with  tbe  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  The  House  bill  contaios 
no  comparable  provisions.  Both  provlalou 
are  unnecessary  and  anachronistic.  Ttm 
House  recedes. 

Sec.  206.  Arbitration;  vending  machine 
income;  personnel;  training 

The  Senate  amendment  creates  four  new 
sections  of  the  Randolpb-Sbeppard  Act.  Sec- 
tions 5  and  6  establish  an  arbltratlota  aad 
judicial  review  mechanism  for  bimd  vendoa 
and  State  agencies.  Section  7  assigns  vend- 
ing machine  Income  on  Federal  property  to 
blind  vendors  and  State  licensing  agendM 
under  a  formula  based  on  whether  mmi&kti^ 
are  in  direct  competition  with  a  bUnd  vendor. 
sets  forth  requirements  for  use  of  such  in- 
come, excludes  certain  locations,  »m^  asli 
conditions  on  cafeteria  operatiooiB.  fw^iumi 
8  requires  effective  training  programs,  up- 
ward  mobility,  and  follow-along  progrsmi 
for  bimd  Individuals.  Tbe  House  bill  con- 
tains no  comparable  provisions.  The  Hoius 
reoedes  with  amendments. 

The  conferees  have  modified  the  deflnltiaa 
of  "direct  competition"  under  proposed  bso> 
tion  7(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  (section  M»  atMm 
Senate  amendment)  to  exclude  from  tlMt 
definition  vending  machines  or  faclUtlM 
operated  in  areas  serving  employees  tte 
majority  of  whom  normally  do  not  have 
direct  access  to  the  blind  vending  fecUlty. 
The  conferees  expressly  intend  that  vendhv 
machines  in  cafeterias  on  Federal  property, 
and  any  machines  tbe  Income  from  which  is 
used  by  such  cafeterias,  are  subject  to  tbe 
same  criteria  for  assignment  of  income  undv 
proposed  section  7  (a)  and  (b)(1)  of  tbe  Ael 
as  are  any  other  vending  macbtnes.  Ihs 
words  "normally"  and  "direct"  have  been 
added  to  make  clear  that  the  existence  at 
-infrequent  or  unusual  access  to  a  blind  vend* 
ing  facility  by  employees  would  not  opersts 
to  place  vending  machines  serving  such  eai- 
ployees  in  direct  competition  with  a  bllad 
vending  facUity  for  purposes  of  sectMi 
7(b)(1). 

Tbe  conferees  have  eliminated  the  first  two 
sentences  of  proposed  section  7(b)(2)  at 
the  Act  in  section  200  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. The  first  sentence  requires  the  See- 
retary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  tp 
determine,  after  considering  the  views  of  tiw 
appropriate  department  head  and  affected 
groups  or  organizations,  the  pun>oses  tat 
which  vending  machine  income  remaining 
after  assignment  pursuant  to  subseetloos 
(a)  and  (b)(1)  may  be  used.  Tbe  seoood 
sentence  requires  that  all  Income  from  new 
or  replacement  vending  machines  oc>jPid* 
eral  propeKy  accrue  as  q>ecl&ed  In 
tion  (a). 
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The  conferees  have  increased  the  minimum 
percentage  of  vending  machine  income  ac- 
cruable  to  blind  vendors  and  State  licensing 
agencies  tmder  proposed  section  7(b)(1)  of 
tbe  Act  (In  section  206  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment) from  25  per  centum  to  30  per  centiun. 
This  minimum  percentage  applies  with  re- 
tpect  to  vending  machine  income  derived 
Irom  machines  not  in  direct  oontpetitlon 
vith  a  blind  vendor,  where  more  than  60 
per  centum  of  tbe  total  hours  worked  occurs 
during  periods  other  than  normal  working 
hours. 

Tbe  conferees  have  amended  proposed  sec- 
tion 7(e)  of  the  Act  (in  section  206  of  tbe 
Senate  amendment)  to  require  tbe  Secretary 
to  establish  a  priority  for  tbe  operation  of 
a  cafeteria  by  a  blind  licensee  when  be  de- 
termines after  consultation  with  tbe  Instal- 
lation bead,  that  such  operation  can  be  pro- 
vided at  a  reasonable  cost  with  high  quality 
food  comparable  to  that  currently  provided 
employees.  This  proposed  change  has  been 
made  In  order  to  put  to  rest  any  fears  ex- 
preesed  by  Federal  agencies  or  employees 
tbat  a  bllnd-f^wrated  cafeteria  might  seme- 
bow  result  In  unreasonably  higher  food 
prices  and  lower  quality  food.  Additional 
safeguards  are  set  forth  in  the  new  language 
to  eliminate  any  likelihood  tbat  such  might 
occur. 

Sec.  207.  Definitions 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  tbe  defi- 
nition section  of  the  Randolpb-Sbeppard 
Act.  Tbe  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes  with  an  amend- 
ment. Tbe  conferees  included  a  parenthet- 
ical to  clarify  that  vending  m^r-htn*  in- 
come, where  machines  are  owned  and  op- 
erated within  the  Federal  entity  and  not  by 
a  commercial  vending  concern,  includes  re- 
ceipts after  cost  of  goods  sold.  Including 
reasonable  service  and  maintenance  costs. 
Sec.  208.  Personnel 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  as- 
signment of  ten  personnel  and  authorizes  a 
position  in  OS-16  to  18.  Tbe  House  bill  oon- 
talns  no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
reoedes. 

Sec.  209.  Additional  State  responsibilities 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  each 
State  licensing  agehcy  to  take  certam  ac- 
tions to  benefit  blind  licensees.  Tbe  House 
bill  contains  no  comparable  provision.  Ihe 
House  recedes. 

Sec.  210.  Standards,  studies,  and  reports 
The  Senate  amendment  requires  studies 
and  evaluations  of  national  standards  for 
set-aside  funds;  feasibility  of  a  centrally 
administered  retirement  and  health  system 
for  blind  vendors;  method  of  assigning  vend- 
ing machine  income;  and  reports  on  imple- 
mentation of  amendments  to  tbe  Act.  The 
House  bin  contains  no  comparable  provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

Sec.  211.  Audit 
The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  tbe 
Comptroller  Oeneral  to  audit  all  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities  which  have  vending 
machme  income.  The  House  bill  contains 
no  comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

TITLE    m WKm    HOUBK    CONTEKKNCX    ON 

RAinilCAPFED  xxniivmuALS 

Section  301.  Findings  and  policy 
The  Senate  amendment  makes  seven  find- 
ings of  fact  leading  up  to  a  policy  deter- 
mination by  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment   work  Jointly  with  the  States 
ud  their  citizens  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions and  plans  for  action  and  solving  the 
multifold  problems  faolsg  individuals  with 
bandlci^M.  Tbe  Bouse  blU  contains  no  com- 
perable  provision.  The  House  reoedes. 
Section  302.  Authority  of  President.  councU, 
and  secretary 
The   Senate    amendment    autborlms    tbe 
Pte*ident  to  call  a  White  House  Conference 


on  Handicapped  Individuals  within  two  years 
from  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  the  title  in 
order  to  stimulate  a  national  assessment  of 
problems  facing  individuals  with  handicaps 
and  to  develop  recommendations  to  solve 
such  problems.  The  House  bill  contains  no 
comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  tbe  conferees  that  im- 
plicit in  the  authority  to  convene  the  White 
House  Conference  is  tbe  authority  on  the 
part  of  tbe  Council  to  provide,  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  for  the  travel  ex- 
penses (Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence) for  participants  m  the  White  House 
Conference  who  are  not  themselves  Federal 
employees. 

The  Senate  amendment  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Planning  and  Advisory  CouncU  com- 
posed of  28  persons,  of  whom  10  shall  be  in- 
dividuals with  handicaps,  appointeid  to  be 
representative  of  all  individuals  with  handi- 
caps, and  5  should  be  parents  of  Individuals 
with  handicaps,  appointed  to  be  representa- 
tive of  all  such  parents  and  individuals)  for 
the  Conference,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
plan  and  conduct  a  conference;  directs  the 
Conference  to  bring  together  individuals  with 
handicaps  and  their  families,  representatives 
from  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments, 
and  representatives  of  professional  experts 
and  of  members  of  the  general  public  who 
are  recognized  by  individuals  with  handi- 
caps as  being  knowledgeable  about  problems 
affecting  their  lives;  and  directs  the  confer- 
ence to  consider  all  related  matters  affecting 
the  lives  of  handicapped  individuals,  spe- 
cifically directing  that  cozulderatlon  be 
given  to  various  specific  arecM. 

Tbe  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes  with  amend- 
ments (1)  adding  to  the  specific  areas  to 
be  considered  the  allotment  of  funds  for 
basic  vocational  rehabilitation  services  under 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  in 
consideration  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 407(a)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
regarding  the  scope  of  the  State  allocation 
study  provided  for  in  suc^  section  (spedfl- 
cally:  tbe  needs  of  individuals  requiring  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services;  the  financial 
capacity  of  tbe  States  to  furnish  vocational 
rehabilitation  assistance,  including  (on  a 
State-by-State  basis)  per  capita  income,  per 
capita  costs  of  services  rendered.  State  tax 
rates,  and  the  ability  and  wlllizigness  of  a 
State  to  provide  tbe  non -Federal  share  of 
tbe  costs  of  rendering  such  services;  and  the 
continuing  demand  upon  the  States  to  fur- 
nish vocational  rehabilitation  services  (to- 
gether with  a  consideration  of  the  factor  that 
no  State  shall  receive  less  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  such  part  than  It  received 
under  section  2  of  tbe  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  In  the  fiscal  year  Unmedlately  prior 
to  the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973) ) ;  (2)  pro- 
viding that  employees  of  the  planning  Coun- 
cU shaU  not  be  paid  in  excess  of  the  rate 
provided  for  OS-18  imder  the  OlvU  Service 
ScbediUe;  and  (3)  deleting  any  authority  for 
the  Council  to  pay  any  travel  expenses  for 
officers  or  employees  of  Federal  depastments. 
agencies,  or  instrumentalities. 

The  conferees  intend  that  agencies,  groups, 
and  organizations  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance should  generally  not  receive  funds  to 
cover  tbe  travel  expenses  (including  per  diem 
in  lieu  or  subststenoe)  of  their  personnel 
participating  in  the  White  House  conference, 
but  rather  should  use  non-White  Hotise  Con- 
ference funds  to  defray  thaee  expenses.  How- 
ever, the  conferees  also  recognize  that  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  rule  wiU  be  neces- 
sary for  groups  and  organizations  (such  as 
consumer  groups)  Which  do,  not  have  the 
means  to  cover  these  expnises.  Although 
the  authority  tat  the  council  to  pay  any 
travel   expenses  -for   Federal  employees   has 


been  deleted,  tbe  conferees  note  tbat  It  IS 
their  e3q>ectation  tbat  the  Federal  agency, 
department,  or  instrumentality  concerned 
would  cover  such  expenses  for  Its  officers 
and  employees  participating  in  the  White 
House  Conference  or  State  conferences. 

It  Lb  also  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  wUl  make  aU  possible  attempts 
to  employ  individuals  with  handicaps  to 
carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
that  thereafter  priority  consideration  by  the 
Federal  Government  wUl  be  given  to  hiring, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  those  Individuals  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  who  have  demon- 
strated their  merit  and  qualifications  in  tbe 
course  of  preparing  for  and  carrying  out 
White  House  Conference  activities. 

The  conferees  further  intend  tbat  f  uU  use 
wUl  be  made  of  other  avaUable  funds  for 
Conference  purpoaes,  and  tbat  priority  tn  ex- 
penditure of  funds  avaUable  for  Conference 
activities  WiU  be  given  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  Individuals  with  handicaps  who  wUl  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  attend  the  Conference, 
and  to  provide  such  necessary  support  serv- 
ices as  may  assist  such  Individuals  In  at- 
tending and  participating  fully  in  tbe  Con- 
ference (including  braUled  materials  and 
readers  for  blind  individuals.  Interpreters 
and  printed  materials  for  deaf  individuals, 
attendants  for  motor-impaired  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  individuals,  and  all  such 
necessary  equipment  and  adapted  transpor- 
tation services). 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  tbat  a 
final  repcwt  be  submitted  to  tbe  President 
and  the  public  by  the  CotmcU  and  the  Sec- 
retary not  later  than  120  days  foUowlng  the 
date  on  which  the  Conference  is  convened, 
and  that  recommendations  for  action  by  the 
Council  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  not  later  than  90  days 
after  submission  of  the  final  report  of  the 
Conference.  The  House  blU  contains  no  com- 
parable provision.  Ttie  House  recedes. 
Section  303.  BeaponHbtUty  of  Council  and 
Secretary 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  directs  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Secretary  to  request  tbe  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  (including  de- 
tails and  assignments  of  personnel  from 
Federal  agencies  for  whatever  periods  of  time 
necessary),  render  financial  and  other  assist- 
ance to  tbe  States  to  conduct  conferences 
prior  to  tbe  Initial  White  House  Conference, 
prepare  and  make  available  necessary  mate- 
rials to  the  White  House  Conference  dele- 
gates, prepare  and  distribute  Interim  r«p<»ts, 
engage  necessary  mdlvlduals  with  handicaps 
and  additional  personnel,  and  employ  indi- 
viduals with  handicaps  in  carrying  out  tbeee 
functions  under  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  title. 
Tbe  House  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  9ouae  reoedes. 

Section  305.  State  participation 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  grants 
to  States  to  conduct  at  least  one  Conference 
within  each  State  leading  up  to  tbe  White 
House  Conference  and  provides  that  no  State 
shaU  be  apportioned  more  than  $75,000  nor 
less  than  $25,000  for  siich  purpose  and  for 
meeting  the  costs  of  such  State's  participa- 
tion In  the  Conference  program.  The  House 
blU  contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  reducing 
the  State  allotment  minimum  to  110,000  and 
the  maximum  to  $26,000. 
Section  306.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  tbe  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  the  title, 
and  provides  that  stuns  so  appropriated  shaU 
remain  available  for  expenditure  untu  June 
30.  1977.  Tbe  Rouse  bUl  contains  no  com- 
parable provialons.  Tbe  conference  agreement 
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authorizes  the  approprlatloli  of  $2  mUllon  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  o|  the  tlUe  and  In 
addition  authorlzoe  the  appi-oprtatlon  of  such 
siuna  as  may  be  necessaryito  carry  out  the 
State  participation  functl^is  under  section 
305:  and  provides  that  sfms  appropriated 
for    either    of    theae    purpc^s   shall    renxaln 

avaUabid  lor  expenditure  uitll  June  30, 1977. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  title 
of  the  House  blil  to  reflectrthe  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill.  The  confireace  agreement 
amends  the  title  of  the  1*11  to  reHect  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  agreement. 

JENNINOS  ItANDOLPH, 

Alan  Cranbton. 
Harrison  Williams, 

CLAlBORNri»i:LL, 

Edward  M.IKbnnedy, 
Waltkr  p.  Mondaus, 
W.  D.  Hatiiaway. 
Bob  Tatt.  |r., 
Dick  Schwkixxb, 
J.  Glsnn  Beall,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 
John  Brai«mas, 
Albert  H.  Qvte. 
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Public  WeLare,  Mr.  Williams,  ttie  author 
of  title  ni  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
describe  the  few  changes  made  In  that 
title. 

TITLE   I— AMCNOUKNTS   TO   REHABILITATION   ACT 
09    1973 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
conference  report  on  whfch  we  reached 
agreement   with   the  House   committee 
yesterday  Is,  I  believe,  a  very  fair  and 
just  accommodation  of  the  views  of  the 
two  bodies.  In  fairness,  I  believe  I  can 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  we  have 
fully  vindicated  all  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  that 
were  initlaUy  set  forth  in  S.  3108  as  It 
was   reported   from   the   Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  an  honor  to  chair 
the  Committee  on  Conference  on  this 
bill  and  to  continue  to  work  so  closely 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate   par- 
ticularly the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West    Virginia     (Mr.    Randolph),     the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  who  has  asked  me  to 
handle  this  particular  bill  for  the  com- 
mittee, as  well  a.-  my  good  friends  in  the 
other  body,  the  committee  chairman  (Mr. 
Perkins),   the  subcommittee   chairman 
(Mr.  Brademas)  .  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity  member   of   that   committee    (Mr 
QuiE) .  They  all  exhibited  extraordinary 
cooperation  and  good  will  in  making  It 
possible  for  us  to  reach  such  a*  excellent 
and  speedy  accord  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
is  divided  into  three  titles:  title  I,  amend- 
ments to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973- 
title  n,  amendments  to  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act;  and  title  m,  convening 
of  a  White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals.  I  will  describe  briefly 
the  provisions  in  title  I  of  the  conference 
report,  will  leave  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) a  description  of  the  agreements 
which  he  has  so  skillfully  reached  with 
respect  to  the  Randolph-Sheppard  pro- 
visions of  title  11— accommodating  the 
competing  considerations  of  concerned 
unions  and  organizations  representing 
blind  persons— and  will,  on  behalf  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 


Mr.  President,  the  one  principal  change 
in  the  conference  report  from  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  respect  to  title  I  Is 
to  eliminate  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  the  second  fiscal  year 

fiscal  year  1977— which  had  been  In- 
cluded in  the  Senate  amendment.  It  was 
believed  that  since  the  Senate  amend- 
ment did  not  seek  to  extend  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  the  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations for  the  basic  State  grant  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  program 

carried  out  under  title  I,  part  B  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973— that  the 
whole  question  of  extending  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1977  would  be  back 
before  the  Congress  next  year  and  that 
the  other  programs  which  were  extended 
by  the  Senate  amendment  could  be  con- 
sidered at  that  time.  Thus,  the  following 
authorizations  of  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1977  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
for  the  amounts  shown,  have  been  de- 
leted in  the  conference  report: 

Innovation  and  expansion  grants — $45 
million. 

Research— $37.5  million. 

Training— $37.5  million. 

Client  assistance  earmark— not  more 
than  $3  million  nor  less  than  $1.5  million. 

Construction — such  sums. 

Vocational  training  services— such 
sums. 

Special  projects  and  demonstrations 

$25  million. 

National  Center  for  Deaf /Blind  Youths 
and  Adults — such  sums. 

Program  and  project  evaluation— such 
sums. 

Secretarial  responsibilities,  Office  for 
Handicapped  Individuals — $1  million. 

Architectural  and  Tranqjortatlon  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board — $2  mllllcm. 

Total  appropriations  authorizations 
deleted.  $149.5  million. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  we  agreed 
to  reduce  certain  of  the  authorlzatton  of 
appropriations  figures  In  the  Senate 
amendment  for  fiscal  year  1976,  reducing 
the  overall  amount  authorized  in  title  I 
of  the  conference  report  by  $9.1  million 
to  $848.2  million  as  follows: 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services— 
$720  million. 

Innovation  and  expansion  grants — 
$42  mlllloo. 

Research— $32  million. 

Training— $32  million. 

Client  assistance  earmark — $2  5/1  0 
million. 

Construction — such  sums. 

Vocational  training  services— «uch 
sums. 

Special  projects  and  demonstraUon— 
$20  million. 

National  Center  for  Deaf /Blind  Youths 
and  Adults — such  sums. 

Program  and  project  evaluation- 
such  sums. 

Secretarial  Responsibilities,  office  for 
Handicapped  Individuals — $600,000. 

Architectural  aad  Transportatlim  Bar- 
riers Compliance  Board— $1.6  mllUon 


Total  appropriations  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1976  as  in  conference  reoort- 
$848.1  million. 

Mr.  President,  also  a  change  was  made 
in  the  client  assistance  earmark  provi- 
sions Which  I  think  requires  an  explana- 
tion. The  existing  law — secUou  112(a)  of 
the   RehabilitaUon   Act   of    1973— ear- 
marks out  of  special  projects  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1975  not  less  than  $1  million 
nor  more  than  $2.5  miUion  for  client  as- 
sistance projects  but  only  with  respect 
to  amounts  appropriated  for  such  special 
projects  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  of  obligations  for  carrying 
out  such  projects  under  the  superseded 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  from  fiscal 
year  1973  appropriations  under  that  act 
The  House  bill  retained  the  $1  million/ 
$2.5  million  earmark  for  fiscal  year  197$ 
whereas    the    Senate    amendment    in- 
creased that  earmark  to  $1.5  million/ 
$3   million.   The  Senate  agreed  to  the 
House  provision  in  this  respect. 

However,  the  Senate  amendment  also 
removed  the  conditional  nature  of  the 
earmark  so  that  client  assistance  moneys 
would  be  earmarked  from  special  projects 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1976  re- 
gardless of  the  level  of  those  appropria- 
tions. This  was  done  because  of  the 
apprehension  that  special  projects  ap- 
propriations under  section  304  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  might  be 
somewhat  reduced  because  of  an  admin- 
istration proposed  transfer  of  certain  of 
those  funds  to  special  projects  authori- 
ties under  development  disabilities  legis- 
lation. 

As  stated  in  the  Senate  committee 
report: 

This  deletion  \a  designed  to  ensure  con- 
tlnu»aon  of  the  client  Mslstance  earmark 
in  Uie  event  of  a  decrease  In  actual  special 
projecu  and  demonstrations  approprlaUons 
under  section  304  which  might  arise  with  the 
projected  transfer  of  appropriations  (an- 
proxlmately  »12  million  for  FT  1976)  for 
development  dlsabUltlee  projects  to  the  De- 
velopment  Dlaabllltlee  Senrlcas  and  Con- 
structlon  Act  (Pi.  91-617)  as  prtieently  beln« 
contemputed  by  the  Committee  In  the  leg- 
IslaUon  under  consideration  to  revise  ttat 
Act. 


This  bill,  S.  3378— report  No.  93-1 16>- 
^af  passed  by  the  Senate  on  October  2, 
1974;  section  122  of  the  bill  authorizes 
for  fiscal  year  1976  and  the  next  4 
fiscal  years  the  foUowlng  appropriations 
for  special  projects  and  demonstrations 
for  establishing  programs  which  hold 
promise  of  expanding  or  otherwise  im- 
proving services  to  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities:  $17.5  million-  $20 
million;  $22.5  million;  $25  million-  and 
S27.5  miUion. 

•Hie  intention  of  the  Senate  committee 
with  respect  to  future  DD  funding  was 
set  forth  by  Senator  Willxams  and  me  on 
the  Senate  floor  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  section  304, 
ciirrent  and  continuation  projects  which 
serve  individuals  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities funded  under  the  vocaUonal  Reha- 
blUUtlon  Act  or  the  HehabUiUtlon  Act  of 
1973  should  be  continued  untU  such  new 
authority  under  the  devel<^mental  dls- 
abUltles  legislation  is  authorized;  and  In- 
dividuals with  developmental  dlsabUltles  who 
are  or  were  receiving  services  under  such 
projects  should  continue  to  be  eligible  for 
such  services  and  special  projects  dellver- 
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ing  indirect  services  to  such  Indivldiials  or 
which  have  Impact  on  their  lives  should 
continue  to  be  funded.  Furthermore,  even 
gfter  the  enactment  of  new  special  projects 
authority  under  developmental  dlsabUltles 
legislation,  funding  for  projects  serving  in- 
dividuals with  developmental  disabilities 
should  continue  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  no  Individual  Is  to  be  re- 
fused service  imder  the  RebabUltstlon  Act 
unless  It  is  demonstrated  beyond  any  rea- 
gonable  doubt  that  such  individual  is  not 
then  capable  of  achieving  a  vocational  goal. 
This  should  not  be  interpreted  then  to 
mean  that  after  the  enactment  of  special 
project  authority  under  developmental  dis- 
abilities legislation,  all  special  projects 
which  serve  developmentally  disabled  per- 
sons can  be  funded  only  under  the  develop- 
mental disabilities  legislation,  or  that  devel- 
opmentally disabled  individuals  are  no  longer 
to  be  eligible  under  the  basic  State  grant 
program  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  In- 
dividuals with  developmental  disabilities  are 
gtm  to  continue  to  be  eligible  as  all  other 
handicapped  individuals  are  eligible  under 
the  RehabUltatlon  Act,  either  under  special 
projects  or  the  basic  State  grant  program, 
In  accordance  with  the  eligibility  provisions 
of  that  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  year  1973 
special  projects  obligational  level  which 
in  present  law  provides  a  fioor  under  any 
client  assistance  fimding  is  $11.86  mil- 
lion, of  which  $9  million  in  1973 — and 
somewhat  more  today — was  for  develop- 
mental disabilities  projects.  I  note  that 
this  figure  does  not  Include  $2.3  million, 
appropriated  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act — section  301 — and  not 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
used  in  fiscal  year  1973  to  carry  out  de- 
velopmental disabilities  projects  imder 
the  authority  of  section  4(a)  (1)  of  the 
superseded  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

As  a  result  of  the  conditional  nature 
of  this  earmark  In  present  law,  It  is  clear 
that  at  the  present  fiscal  year  1975  fund- 
ing level  of  approximately  $14.7  million 
for  section  304  special  projects,  if  any 
significant  portion  of  the  present  $11.5 
million  of  that  amount  now  spent  for  de- 
velopmental disabilities  projects  is  trans- 
ferred, despite  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittee opposition  to  such  transfer,  there 
would  be  no  funds  to  which  the  present 
conditional  client  assistance  earmark 
could  be  applied.  At  present,  nine  client 
assistance  projects  are  funded  from  fiscal 
year  1974  funds  at  a  total  of  $500.000 — 
the  fiscal  year  1974  earmark — as  shown 
on  a  table,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent be  printed  in  the  Rxcoiu)  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

tmvtko  iwrormation — cuent  assistance 
Projects 

The  amount  aUotted  for  client  assistance 
proJectB  under  the  legislation  was  $600,000 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  This  was  allocated 
equally  to  the  10  regions,  providing  them 
•80,000  each  for  such  projects.  Those  regions 
with  only  one  project  (I,  n,  m,  rv^.  VI,  IX. 
uKl  X)  awarded  the  fuU  amotmt,  tfiO.OOO,  to 
that  project.  No  proposals  were  received  in 
Bsglon  Vn,  so  that  «60,000  was  reaUocated 
squally  to  Regions  V  and  IX.  Region  V  added 
s  US.OOO  grant  to  the  SUte  of  Michigan, 
*&d  Region  IX  supplemented  the  Callfor- 
nl*  grant  by  •25,000  for  a  total  of  $76,000. 
Beglon  vm  funds  were  divided— «aa.000  to 


North  Dakota  and  $38,000  to  Utah.  In  sum- 
mary, the  funding  by  State  is: 

Region,  State  and  amount: 

I,  Maine,  $60,000. 

n.  New  York,  $60,000. 

ni,  Virginia,  $60,000. 

IV,  Florida,  $60,000. 

V,  lUlnois,  $60,000. 
MiclUgan,  $25,000. 

VI,  Arkansas,  $60,000. 

VII,  No  projects. 

VXD.  Nm-tb  Dakota,  $22,000. 
Utah,  $28,000. 

IX.  California.  $76,000. 

X.  Wasiiington,  tbOJOOO. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  agreement  substitutes  the 
specific  figure  of  $11,860,000  for  the  ref- 
erence to  the  flLscal  year  1973  level  of  ob- 
ligations for  special  projects  and  dem- 
onstrations under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act,  as  the  amount  which 
must  be  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1976 
before  the  client  assistance  earmark— of 
$1  million  minimum  and  $2.5  million 
maximum — applies,  and  provides  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  to  fimd  section 
112  client  assistance  projects  in  the  event 
that  the  amount  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 304  in  fiscal  year  1976  Is  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $11,860,000. 

The  conferees  expressed  their  very 
strong  intention  that  at  least  the  pres- 
ent level  of  fimdlng  will  be  maintained 
for  the  special  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions authorized  in  section  304.  The  con- 
ferees further  Intend  that  continuation 
of  fimdlng  for  the  developmental  disabil- 
ities projects  imder  any  newly  created 
statutory  authority  should  be  carried  out 
under  a  separate  appropriation  for  that 
Piirpose.  In  no  event  is  it  intended  that 
there  be  any  diminution  in  funding  of 
special  projects  and  demonstrations  un- 
der the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 

With  respect  to  client  assistance  fund- 
ing, the  conferees  expressed  their  inten- 
tion that  the  Secretary  exercise  the  new 
sub-$l  1.860,000  fimdlng  authority  as  f<ri- 
lows:  first,  providing  continuation  of 
funding  for  special  projects  and  demon- 
strations funded  in  fiscal  year  1975 — 
such  as  new  careers.  Industry  projects, 
and  technical  assistance — and  such  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  developmental 
disabilities  special  projects  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  act  which  continue 
to  be  carried  out  under  the  section  304 
authority;  and  next,  providing  fimdlng 
to  client  assistance  projects  at  at  least 
the  level  at  which  they  are  funded  In  fis- 
cal year  1975. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  changes  in 
title  I  are  of  a  minor  nature  and  are 
adequately  explained  in  the  J(rfnt  explan- 
atory statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  explanatory  statement 
accompansing  the  conference  report  be 
set  forth  in  the  Rzcom)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Joint  Explakatost  Statement  of  the 

commtttee  of  comxeencb 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJB. 
14225)  to  amend  and  extend  tiie  Rehabilita- 
tion  Act   of    1973   for   one   addiUonal   year. 


submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
eCect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing Conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bUl  after  the  enacting  clause  bad 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  text 
of  the  bill  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  the  House  biU  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
House  biU,  the  Senate  amendment,  and  the 
substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted 
below,  except  for  clerical  corrections,  con- 
forming changes  made  necessary  by  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor 
drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  REHABILITATION 
ACT     OF     ISTS 

Section  101.  RehahUitation  Services 
AdministratUm 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment establish  m  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  Re- 
habilitation Services  Administration  (RSA) 
which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  President,  except  that  the 
Senate  amendment  makes  the  appointment 
of  the  Commissioner  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 

The  House  bUl  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner stuUl  be  directly  responsible  only  to 
the  Office  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall  be  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Secretary,  or  the 
Undersecretary  or  an  appropriate  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
as  designated  by  the  Secretary.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  speciflee  that  the 
Commissioner  shall  be  the  principal  officer 
for  carrying  out  titles  I  through  in  of  the 
RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973.  The  House  biU 
has  no  comparable  provision.  The  Hoiue  re- 
cedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  strikes  out  exist. 
Ing  provisions  in  section  3(a)  of  the  RehabUl- 
tatlon Act  of  1973  limiting  any  proposed 
delegation  of  authority  by  requiring  the 
transmission  of  a  plan  to  the  Congress  after 
consultation  with  the  authorising  Oommlt- 
tees  regarding  such  plan,  and  substitutes  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  prohlMtton  against  the  dele- 
gation of  the  Commissioner's  functions  to 
any  officer  not  directly  responsible  to  him 
both  with  respect  to  program  operations  and 
administration.  The  House  recedes. 

The  conferees  stress  that  the  clarlfled  lan- 
guage with  respect  to^elegatlon  of  fimctlons 
does  not  prohibit  the  centralized  administra- 
tion of  certain  routine  administrative  serv- 
ices by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  support  of  RSA  functions  and 
programs  in  the  categories  of  budget  for- 
mulation, grant  administration,  financial  ad- 
ministration, and  personnel  administration. 
However,  the  conferees  Intend  that  the  RSA 
Commissioner  is  to  be  responsible  for  all 
policy  decisions  in  these  four  areas  and  that 
this  policy-making  responslbUlty  cannot  be 
delegated  beyond  persons  dlreetly  reeponslble 
to  htm  both  at  headquarters  and  at  regional 
offices.  Where  routine  administrative  func- 
tions and  poUcy  are  intertwined,  then  tBe 
Committee  intends  that  the  functions  be  car- 
ried out  within  RSA  both  at  headquarters 
and  at  regional  c^ces.  The  conferees  have 
thus  agreed  to  the  Senate  provision  in  this 
regard  with  fuU  knowledge  of  Its  intention 
and  the  legislative  history  surrotmding  it. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  with  the 
following  clarifications  submitted  by  HEW 
as  to  wliat  are  considered  to  be  routine  ad- 
ministrative services  that  can  be  centralized : 

In  the  area  of  budget  formulation,  provl- 
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slon  of  technical  assistance  of  the  RSA  budg- 
et officer  to  assure  that  budget  docTunents 
conform  to  applicable  OMB  and  Department 
Instructions  In  matters  of  form  and  timing 
of  submission. 

Preparation  for  RSA  approval  of  testimony 
for  presentation  to  the  pertinent  Appropria- 
tions subcommittees  on  the  amounts  sought 
for  RSA. 

In  the  area  of  grant  administration,  the 
processing  of  the  necessary  grant  documents 
required  to  Implement  an  RSA  decision  to 
award  a  project  grant.  This  Involves,  among 
other  things,  assuring  that  the  award  com- 
piles with  the  Department's  Grants  Adminis- 
tration Manual  and  with  opinions  of  legal 
counsel  respecting  grants  administration. 

The  preparation  of  the  documents  required 
to  obligate  RSA  formula  grant  allotments. 
Monitoring  of  the  i^>pllcatlon  of  Depart- 
ment regulations  governing  the  determina- 
tion of  amounts  chargeable  to  grant  awards 
and  the  expenditure  of  obligated  funds  under 
Treasury  warrants. 

In  the  area  of  financial  management,  as- 
sistance to  RSA  in  the  administration  of  ac- 
counting systems,  and  the  preparation  of 
documents  required  to  obligate  and  expend 
Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriations  required 
for  the  operation  of  RSA. 

In  the  area  of  personnel  management,  pro- 
vision of  general  personnel  management  sup- 
port services  Although  RSA  Is  responsible 
for  the  selection  of  persons  for  employment 
and  promotion  within  RSA,  and  for  such 
selection  and  promotion  decisions  a«  to  Re- 
gional Office  personnel  carrying  out  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  the  requisite  appointment  papers  may 
be  prepared  and  approved  centrally  in  head- 
quarters and  In  the  region. 

Maintenance  of  RSA  personnel  records,  ad- 
vice to  RSA  employees  on  personnel  matters, 
and  administration  of  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  program. 

While  these  are  not  all  the  areas,  the  con- 
ferees believe  they  cover  the  general  area 
Into  which  routine  administrative  services 
fall. 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  revised  section  3(a)  sixty 
days  after  enactment  of  the  Act,  except  that 
the  amendment  shall  not  take  effect  with 
respect  to  any  Individual  holding  the  Office 
of  RSA  Commissioner  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment until  such  Individual  ceases  to  bold 
such  office.  The  House  bill  has  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes  with  an  amend- 
ment deleting  the  exception  with  respect  to 
the  applicability  of  that  amendment  to  the 
Incumbent  of  the  RSA  Commissioner's  office. 
SectUm  102.  txteiuion  of  authorization  of 
appropriationa  for  voeatioiial  rehabUita- 
tion  services 

Both  the  House  bill  ($40  million)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  ($42  million)  authorize 
appropriations  for  innovation  and  expansion 
grants  for  FT  1976,  and  the  Senate  eunend- 
ment  also  authorizes  an  appropriation  ($46 
million)  for  FY  1977.  The  conference  ae^ee- 
ment  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $42  mil- 
lion for  FY  1976.  With  respect  to  this  as  weU 
as  all  the  other  appropriations  authorization 
extensions,  the  Senate  recedes  with  reelect 
to  authorlaatlons  for  FY  1977. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment extend  the  time  during  which  part  C 
of  title  I — Innovation  and  Expansion 
Qrante — funds  are  available  for  obligation, 
the  House  bill  for  one  year  and  the  Senate 
amendment  for  two  years.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  (a  minimum  of  $1  mil- 
lion and  a  mawlmnm  of  $2.6  million)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  (a  minimum  of  $1.6  mil- 
lion and  a  maximum  of  $3  mUllon)  extend 
for  FY  1976  the  earmark  out  of  special  proj- 
ects appropriations  under  section  804  of  the 
RehabUiutlon  Act  of  19T3,  and  the  Senate 


amendment  also  extends  the  same  earmark- 
ing for  FY  1977.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Section  103.  Extension  of  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  research  and  training 
Both  the  House  bUl  ($80  million)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  ($36  million)  authorize 
approprUtlons  for  research  for  FY  1976  and 
the  Senate  amendment  also  authorizes  an 
appropriation  ($37.6  nallllon)  for  FY  1977. 
The  conference  agreement  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $32  mUllon  tor  research  for 
FY  1976. 

Both  the  House  blU  ($30  million)  and  the 
Senate  amendment  ($36  million)  authorize 
appropriations  for  training  for  FY  1976,  and 
the  Senate  amendment  also  authorizes  an 
i4>proprlation  ($37.8  mUllon)  for  FY  1977. 
The  conference  agreement  authorises  an  ap- 
propriation of  $32  million  for  training  for 
FT  1976. 

Section  104.  Extenaion  of  authoriMation  of 
appropriations  for  grants  for  construction 
of  rehabilitation  facilities 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment  authorize   an    appropriation   of   such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  construction 
grants  for  FY  1976.  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment also  authorizes  a  such   s\uns  appro- 
priation for  FY  1977.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment extend  the  time  during  which  con- 
struction grant  appropriations  will  remain 
available  for  expenditure,  the  House  bUl  for 
one  year  and  the  Senate  amendment  for  two 
years.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Section  105.  Extension  of  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  vocational  training 
services  for  handicapped  individuals 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorize  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  vocational 
training  services  for  FY  1976.  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  also  authorizes  a  such  sums 
appropriation  for  FY  1977.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Section  109.  ExtenaUm  of  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  special  projects  and 
demonstrations 

Botb  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment autharbe  the  appropriation  of  $20 
million  for  special  projects  and  demonstra- 
tions for  FY  1976.  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment also  autborlBes  an  appropriation  of 
$3S  million  for  FY  1977.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Section  107.  Extension  of  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  National  Center  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorize  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  AdiUts 
for  FY  1976,  and  the  Senate  amendment  also 
authorizes  a  such  sums  appropriation  for 
FY  1977.  The  Senate  recedes. 
Section  108.  Extension  of  authorization  of 

appropriations   for   program    and    project 

evaluation 


tlon  of  $600,000  for  Secretarial  responslbUl. 
ties  for  FT  1976. 

Section  110.  Extension  of  authorization  of 
appropriations      for     Architectural     and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board 
Both  the  House  bill  ($1  million)  and  tbs 
Senate  amendment  ($1.5  mlUlon)  authorise 
appropriations    for    the    Architectural    and 
Transportation   Barriers    Compliance   Board 
for  FT  1976.  and  the  Senate  amendment  also 
authorizes  an   appropriation   qt   $2   mllUoQ 
for  FT  1977.  The  conference  agreement  auth- 
orizes an  appropriation  of  $1.5  million  t<* 
FT  1976. 


Both  the  House  bUl  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorize  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  program  and 
project  evaluation  for  FT  1976,  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  also  authorizes  a  such  sums 
appropriation  for  P^  1977.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 


Section  109.  Extension  of  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  secretarial  responeibili- 
ties — Office  for  Handicapped  Individuals 
Both  the  House  bUl    ($600,000)    and   the 
Senate  amendment  ($700,000)  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  carrying  out  special  Secre- 
tarlal  responsibilities  (Office  for  Handicapped 
Individuals)    for  FT   1976,  and  the  Senate 
amendment  also  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1   mUllon  for  FT  1977.  The  con- 
ference agreement  authorizes  an  approprla- 


Section  111.  UiscellaTieous  amendments 
DeOnltlon  of  "Handicapped  individual" 
The  Senate  amendment  adds  to  section 
7(6)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  th* 
following  new  definition  of  "handicapped 
Individual"  for  the  purposes  of  titles  IV  and 
V  of  that  Act:  "Any  person  who  (A)  has  a 
physical  or  mental  Impairment  which  sub- 
stantially limits  such  person's  functioning 
or  one  or  more  such  person's  major  life  ac- 
tivities, (B)  has  a  record  of  such  an  Impair- 
ment, or  (C)  is  regarded  as  having  such  an 
Impairment."  The  House  bUl  has  no  com- 
parable  provision.  The  House  recedes  with 
an  amendment  deleting  from  clause  (A)  the 
language  "such  person's  functioning  or"  as 
redundant. 

SecUon  7(6)  of  the  BehabiUtotion  Act  of 
1973  defines  "handicapped  individual."  That 
definition  has  proven  to  be  troublesome  In 
Its  application  to  provisions  of  the  Act  audi 
as  sections  603  and  504  because  of  its  orien- 
tation toward  employment  and  Its  relation 
to  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  It  was 
clearly  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  In  adopt- 
ing section  603  (affirmative  action)  and  sec- 
tion 604  (nondiscrimination)  that  the  term 
"handicapped  individual"  in  those  sections 
was  not  to  be  narrowly  limited  to  employ- 
ment (In  the  case  of  section  604) ,  nor  to  the 
individual's  potential  benefit  from  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  services  under  titles  I  and 
ni  (in  the  case  of  both  sections  503  and  SM) 
of  the  Act. 

Thus,  it  was  not  Intended  that  an  employ- 
er-government contractor  should  condition 
its  hiring  of  handicapped  individuals  under 
an  affirmative  action  plan;  no  such  individ- 
uals having  benefited,  or  having  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  benefiting,  from  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services.  Similarly,  a 
test  of  discrimination  against  a  handicapped 
individual  under  section  604  should  not  be 
couched  either  in  terms  of  whether  such  in- 
dividual's disability  Is  a  handicap  to  employ- 
ment, or  whether  such  individual  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  benefit  In  terms  of 
employment,  from  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  Such  a  test  is  Irrelevant  to  the  many 
forms  of  potential  discrimination  covered  bj 
section  504. 

Section  604  was  enacted  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination against  all  handicapped  individ- 
uals, regardless  of  their  need  for,  or  ability  to 
benefit  from,  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, in  relation  to  Federal  assistance  in  em- 
ployment, housing,  transportation,  educa- 
tion, health  services,  or  any  other  Federally- 
aided  programs.  Examples  of  handicapped 
Individuals  who  may  suffer  discrimination  In 
the  receipt  of  Federally-assisted  services  but 
who  may  have  been  unintentionally  excluded 
from  the  protection  of  section  504  by  the 
references  to  enhanced  employablllty  In  sec- 
tion 7(6)  are  as  follows:  physically  or  men- 
tally handicapped  children  who  may  be 
denied  admission  to  Federally-supported 
school  systems  on  the  basis  of  their  handi- 
cap; handicapped  persons  who  may  be 
denied  admission  to  Federally-assisted  ntns- 
ing  homes  on  the  basis  of  their  handla^i; 
those  persons  whose  handicap  is  so  sevsrs 
that  employment  is  not  feasible  but  who 
may  be  denied  the  benefits  of  a  wide  range 
of    Federal    programs;    and    those    persons 
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whose  vocational  rehabilitation  is  complete 
but  who  may  nevertheless  be  discriminated 
■gainst  in  certain  Federally-assisted  activi- 

tlSB. 

In  ortler  to  embody  this  underlying  in- 
tent, section  101(a)  of  the  Conference  agree- 
ment adds  the  new  definition  of  "handi- 
capped indlTidxial"  for  the  purposes  of  titles 
IV  and  V  of  the  Act.  Tlie  amended  defltil- 
tlon  eliminates  any  referetwe  to  employ- 
ment and  takes  cognlzanee  of  the  fact  that 
handicapped  persons  are  discriminated 
■gainst  In  a  number  of  ways.  First,  they  are 
discriminated  against  when  they  are.  In  fact, 
handicapped  (this  is  similar  to  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race  and  sex).  Second,  they 
are  discriminated  against  because  they  are 
dascifled  or  labeled,  correctly  at  incorrectly. 
SI  handicapped  (this  has  no  direct  parallel 
in  either  race  or  sex  discrimination,  although 
racial  and  ethnic  factors  may  contribute  to 
misclasslflcation  as  mentally  retarded). 
Third,  they  are  discriminated  against  if  they 
sre  regarded  as  handicapped,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  In  fact  handicapped  (this 
has  a  parallel  in  race  discrimination  where 
s  person  is  regarded  as  being  of  a  minority 
group  even  though,  in  fact,  he  la  not) . 

Clause  (A)  in  the  new  definition  elimi- 
nates any  reference  to  employment  and 
makes  the  definition  applicable  to  the  pro- 
vision of  Federally-assisted  services  and  pro- 
grams. Clause  ( B)  is  intended  to  make  clear- 
er that  the  coverage  of  sections  503  and  504 
•xtends  to  persons  who  have  recovered — In 
whole  or  in  part — from  a  handicapping  con- 
dition, such  as  a  mental  or  neurological  ill- 
ness, a  heart  attack,  or  cancer  and  to  per- 
sons who  were  classified  as  handicapped  (for 
example.,  as  mentally  ill  or  mentally  re- 
tarded), but  who  may  be  discriminated 
against  or  otherwise  be  In  need  of  the  pro- 
tection of  sections  603  and  504. 

Clause  (C)  in  the  new  definition  clarl- 
lies  the  intention  to  Include  those  persons 
who  are  discriminated  against  on  the  basis 
of  handicap,  whether  or  not  they  are  in  fact 
handicapped.  Just  as  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Bights  Act  of  1964  prohibits  discrimination 
on  the  ground  of  race,  whether  or  not  the 
person  discriminated  against  is  in  fact  a 
member  of  a  racial  minority.  This  subsec- 
tion Includes  within  the  protection  of  sec- 
tions 503  and  504  those  persons  who  do  not 
In  fact  have  the  condition  which  they  are 
perceived  as  having,  as  well  as  those  persons 
whose  mental  or  physical  condition  does  not 
•ubstantlaUy  limit  their  life  activities  and 
who  thus  are  not  technically  within  clause 
(A)  in  the  new  definiUon.  Members  of  botb 
of  these  groups  may  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  their  being  re- 
garded as  handicapped. 

The  new  definition  applies  to  section  603, 
as  well  as  to  section  504,  in  order  to  avoid 
limiting  the  affirmative  action  obligation  of 
a  Federal  contractor  to  only  that  class  of 
persons  who  are  eligible  for  vocational  i«- 
habllttation  services.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  affirmative  action  obliga- 
tion cannot  be  fulfilled  by  the  expediency 
of  hiring  or  limiting  services  to  persons  mar- 
ginally or  previously  handicapped  or  per- 
sons "regarded  as"  handicapped.  Rather,  an 
acceptable  affirmative  action  program  must 
be  aimed  at  the  entire  class  of  employable 
handicapped  persons,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  those  who  are  presently,  actually, 
snd  significantly  handicapped.  This  stand- 
ard paraUels  the  obligation  at  a  Federal  con- 
tractor tmder  Executive  Order  No.  11246  to 
employ  persons  who  might  be  discriminated 
against  on  the  basis  of  national  origin:  the 
obligation  extends  to  all  ethnic  groups  with- 
in the  available  applicant  pool  and  cannot 
be  ftilfllled  selectively  by  hiring  persons 
from  only  one  ethnic  group.  Where  applica- 
ble, section  504  is  intended  to  Include  a  re- 
quirement of  affirmative  action  as  well  as 
»  prohibition  against  discrimination. 


It  should  also  be  noted  that,  although  the 
"employablllty" — confining  context  of  the 
present  Rehabilitation  Act  section  7(b)  defi- 
nition of  "handicapped  individual"  is  re- 
moved from  the  new  definition  as  to  section 
503  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  term  elsewhere 
in  Utles  IV  and  V.  section  503  Itself  relates 
solely  to  employment  and  tbtis  the  adjec- 
tive "qualified"  in  modification  of  "handi- 
capped individual"  in  that  section  clearly 
requires  that  the  'employablllty"  of  the 
handicapped  Individual  in  question  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  section  503  application. 

Section  504  was  patterned  after,  and  is  al- 
most identical  to,  the  antidiscrimination 
language  of  section  601  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  42  U.S.C.  2000d-l  (relating  to 
race,  color,  or  national  origin),  and  section 
901  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972, 
42  U.S.C.  1683  (relating  to  sex).  The  section 
therefore  constitutes  the  establishment  of 
a  broad  government  policy  that  programs 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance  shall 
be  operated  without  dLgcriminatlon  on  the 
basis  of  handicap.  It  does  not  specifically 
require  the  Issuance  of  regulations  or  ex- 
pressly provide  for  enforcement  procedures, 
but  it  is  clearly  mandatory  in  form,  and 
such  regulations  and  enforcement  are  in- 
tended. 

The  language  of  section  504.  in  following 
the  above-cited  Acts,  further  envisions  the 
Implementatitm    of    a    compliance    program 
which   is   similar   to   those   Acts,   including 
promulgation   of   regulations   providing   for 
Investigation    and    review   of   recipients   of 
Federal    financial    assistance,    attempts    to 
bring  non-complying  recipients  into  volun- 
tary   compliance    through    informal    efforts 
such  as  negotiation,  and  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  against  recipients  who  continue  to 
discriminate     against     otherwise     qualified 
handicapped  persons  on  the  basis  of  handi- 
cap.  Such   sanctions  would   Include,   where 
appropriate,  the  termination  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  recipient  or  other 
means    otherwise    authorized    by    law.    Im- 
plementation of  section  504  would  also  in- 
clude pre-grant  analysis  of  recipients  to  en- 
sure that  Federal  funds  are  not  Initially  pro- 
vided   to    those    who    discriminate    against 
handicapped     individuals.     Such     analysis 
would  Include  pre-grant  review  procedures 
and  a  requirement  for  assurances  of  compli- 
ance with  section  504.  This  approach  to  im- 
plementation of  section  604,  which  closely 
follows  the  models  of  the  above-cited  anti- 
discrimination provisions,  would  ensure  ad- 
ministrative due  process  (right  to  hearing, 
right  to  review),  provide  for  administrative 
consistency  within  the  Federal  government 
as  well  as  relative  ease  of  implementation, 
and  permit  a  Judicial  remedy  through  a  pri- 
vate action. 

It  is  Intended  that  sections  503  and  504 
be  administered  m  such  a  manner  that  a 
consistent,  tmlform,  and  effective  Federal 
approach  to  discrimination  against  handi- 
capped persons  would  restilt.  Thus,  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  should  cooperate 
in  developing  standards  and  policies  so  that 
there  is  a  uniform,  consistent  Federal  i^- 
proach  to  these  sections.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  EducatlDn,  and 
Welfare,  because  of  that  Depsrtment's  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  handicapped  per- 
sons and  with  the  elimination  of  discrim- 
ination In  other  areas,  should  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  the  section  604 
enfcmjemeat  effort  and  for  establishing  a 
coordinating  mechanism  with  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Department  of  Labor  to  ensure  a  con- 
sistent approach  to  the  implementation  of 
sections  603  and  504.  The  conferees  fully 
expect  that  H.E.W.'s  section  504  regulations 
should  be-  completed  by  the  close  of  this 
year.  DMay  beyond  this  point  would  be  most 
unfortunate  since  the  Act  (PX.  92-112)  was 
eaacted  over  one  year  ago — September  26, 
1973. 


The  conferees  note  that  Executive  Order 
No.  11758,  section  2,  delegates  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  responsibilities  embodied  in  section 
503  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and 
urge  a  similar  delegation  of  responsibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  carry  out  on  a 
Government-wide  basis  those  responsibilities 
embodied  In  section  504. 

Affirmative  action  in  employment  under  the 
vocatiorwl  rehabilitation  plans 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  each  State 
agency  and  each  facility  in  receipt  of  Reha- 
bUltation  Act  title  I  funds  take  affirmative 
action  to  employ  and  advance  in  employment 
qualified  handicapped  individuals  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  set  forth  m 
section  503  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
dealing  with  employment  under  Federal  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts.  The  House  bill  has 
no  comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 
Requirements  for  early  eligibility  determina- 
tions; individualized  u;ritten  rehabilitation 
program 

The  Senate  amendment  requires: 

(1)  that  each  State  agency  must  (In  addi- 
tion to  keeping  records  of  the  characteristics 
of  applicants  who  are  determined  not  to  be 
eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
xmder  title  1,  Including  the  reasons  for  such 
detemUnations)  keep  such  records  in  suffi- 
cient detail  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  analyze 
and  evaluate  annually  the  reasons  for  such 
determinations  and  the  numbers  of  Individ- 
uals determined  to  be  ineligible; 

(2)  that  the  State  agency  report  semi- 
annually to  the  Secretary  on  these  determi- 
nations, categorizing  them  and  analyzing  the 
reasons  for  them; 

(3)  that  the  State  agency  annually  review 
these  ineligibility  determinations  on  an  ln<li- 
vidual  baals  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  it 
would  review  an  ineligibility  determination 
of  an  Individual  after  the  process  of  evalua- 
tion or  extended  evaluation  had  begun  and 
an  individualized  written  rehabUitatlon  pix>- 
gram  had  been  prepared  (so  that  any  change 
which  had  occtirred  in  the  individual's  capac- 
ities and  the  degree  of  disability  would  be  re- 
evaluated periodically  with  a  view  toward 
giving  that  individual  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  with  respect  to  the  potential  for  a 
vocational  goal,  as  required  by  section 
102(c); 

(4)  that  the  State  agency's  continuing 
Statewide  studies  of  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped individuals  Include  a  review  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  criteria  used  with  respect  to 
such  Ineligibility  determinations; 

(6)  that  such  inellgibUity  determinations 
be  made  Jointly  by  the  vocational  rehablliU- 
tion  counsellor  and  the  handicapped  indi- 
vidual; 

(6)  that  an  Individual  who  has  been  so 
determined  to  be  Ineligible  shall  be  advised 
of  all  rights  and  remedies,  such  as  appeal 
rights  and  the  avallabUity  of  a  client  assist- 
ance project — where  there  is  one — which  are 
available  to  such  individual;  and 

(7)  that  any  Ineligibility  of  determination 
made  prior  to  the  beginning  of  evaluation  or 
extended  evaluation  be  made  (as  with  a  later 
determination  after  the  individualized  writ- 
ten rehabilitation  program  has  been  devel- 
oped) only  after  a  fuU  attempt  has  been 
made  to  develop  a  vocational  goal  for  that 
individual  and  only  upon  certiflcatton  by  the 
oounsellor^whlch  certification  would  Include 
a  ^seclflcation  of  reasons  for  the  InellgibUity 
determination)  tbat  the  individual  is  not 
capable,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  of  achiev. 
Ing  a  vocational  goal  at  that  time. 

The  House  blU  has  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes  with  amendmenta 
providing  that  the  State  agency  review  re- 
quired m  item  (2)  above  shall  be  carried 
out  on  at  least  an  annual  basis  rather  than 
on  a  semi-annual  basis;  providing  that  the 
State  agency  review  of  each  InellgibUity  de- 
termination, as  required  In  Item  (3)  above. 
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shall  take  place  not  later  than  twelve  monttu 
after  each  such  determination  rather  than 
annually;  a:id  maUng  a  conforming  cbang« 
m  section  112(c)  (3)  of  the  Act  so  that  an- 
nual review  of  an  Ineligibility  determination 
under  that  provision  Is  required  only  as  to 
such  determinations  made  as  part  of  (and 
as  an  amendment  to)  an  Individualized  writ- 
ten rehabUltatlon  program. 

The  conferees  wish  to  stress  that  the  re- 
quirement set  forth  in  item  (2)   above  that 
the  State  at  least  annually  categorize  and 
analyze    the    reasons   and    the   numbers   of 
IneUglblllty    determinations    does    not    Un- 
poae  an  obligation  for  annual  review  of  in- 
dividual cases  but  rather  only  a  requirement 
for   statistical   categorization   and   analyses. 
The  requirement  with  respect  to  reviews  of 
individual   cases   in   which   Ineligibility  de- 
terminations have   been  made  is  set  fortli 
under   item    (3)    above  as  modified   by  the 
conference   agreement   to   require   that  the 
review   occur   at   only   one   point,   not   later 
than  twelve  months  after  such  an  individual 
ineligibility   determination   is   made,   rather 
than  annually  as  to  each  Ineligibility  deter- 
mination  not   made   as   a   part   of   the  in- 
dividual    written     rehabilitation     program 
process.  The  purpose  of  the  State  agMicy, 
as  well  as  Secretarial,  analysis  of  the  rea- 
sons   for   such    ineUgibillty    determinations 
is  to  develop  information  on  the  kinds  and 
diiration   of   handicapping   conditions  most 
frequently   leading   to  ineligibility  determi- 
nations, the  socio-economic  backgrounds  of 
the  Individuals  found  so  ineligible,  and  other 
Information  that  might  provide  useful  In- 
sight into  the  pattern  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  with  respect  to  such  Ineligibility 
determinations  in  each  State.  The  conferees 
also  expect  that  such  analysis  would  develop 
Information    indicating   where   State   train- 
ing   and    dissemination   of    infcwmatlon    U 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  declslona  made 
according  to  stereotypes  of  handici^M  or  on 
the   basis  of   particular  characterUrtlcs  not 
necessarily  relevant  to  an  Individual's  poten- 
tial for  developing  a  vocational  goal. 
Client  assistance  funding  earmark 
Tho  Senate  amendment  eliminates  as  to 
FYs  1975.  1976,  and   1977  funding  of  client 
assistance   projects,   the  conditional   nature 
of  the  earmark  of  funds  for  client  assistance 
projects — that  such  earmarking  takes  effect 
only  with  respect  to  amounts  equal  to  the 
amount    of    obligations    for    carrying    out 
special   projects  and   demonstrations  under 
the    superseded    Vocational    Rehabilitation 
Act  from  FY  1973  appropriations  under  that 
Act.  The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes  with  an  amend- 
ment which  substitutes  the  specific  figture  of 
$11,860,000  for  the  reference  to  the  FY  1873 
level  of  obligations  for  special  projects  and 
demonstrations    under    the    VocatloiuU    Re- 
habilitation Act,  as  the  amount  which  must 
be  appropriated  in  FY  1976  before  the  cUent 
assistance  earmark  (of  $1  million  minimum 
and  «2.6  million  maximum)  appUes.  and  pro- 
vides authority  to  the  Secretary  to  fund  sec- 
tion   112   client   assistance   projects   in   the 
event  that  the  amount  appropriated  under 
section  304  In  FY  1976  Is  not  In  excess  of 
•11,860,000. 

The  conferees  wish  to  stress  their  very 
strong  intention  that  at  least  the  present 
level  of  funding  will  be  malnUlned  for  the 
special  projects  and  demonstrations  author- 
ized in  section  304.  The  conferees  further 
Intend  that  continuation  of  funding  for  the 
developmental  disabilities  projects  underway 
newly  created  statutory  authority  should  be 
carried  out  uader  a  separate  appropriation 
for  that  purpose.  In  no  event  do  the  con- 
ferees Intend  that  there  be  any  diminution  in 
funding  of  special  projects  and  demoutra- 
tlons  tinder  the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1978. 
With  respect  to  client  assistance  ftuuUng. 
the  conferees  intend  that  the  Secretary  exer- 
cise the  new  Eub-$i  1.860,000  funding  author- 


ity as  follows:  first,  providing  continuation 
of  ftindlng  for  special  projects  and  demon- 
strations funded  In  FY  1975 — such  as  new 
careers,  industry  projects,  and  technical  as- 
sistance— and  such  vocational  rehabilitation 
developmental    disabilities    special    projects 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Act  which 
continue  to  be  carried  out  under  the  sectloo 
304  authority;  and  next,  provKUng  funding 
to  cUent  asatstanoe  projects  at    at  least  the 
level  at  which  they  are  funded  In  FY  1978. 
Comprehensive  service   Tieeds  special  studff 
reporting  date 
The  House  bill  extends  the  reporting  date 
for  the  Rehabilitation  Act-  section  130  Com- 
prebenalve  Service  Needs  Special  Study  from 
Febniary  l,  1976  to  June  30,  1975.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  extends  that  reporting  date 
to  September  30,  1975.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  conferees  agree  and  lutend  that  new 
research  and  demonstration  projects  shall 
be  included  in  the  Comprehensive  Service 
Needs  Special  Study  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  methods  designed  to  prepare  individuals 
with  the  most  severe  h.^ndlcaps  for  entry 
Into  programs  under  the  Act  and  zo  assist 
Individuals  who  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  rehabilitated  for  employment 
to  live  Independently  and  function  normally 
within  their  family  and  community. 

In  the  JdntExplanatory  Statement  accom- 
panying the  conference  report  on  HJl.  8070, 
the  RehabUlUtlon  Act  of  1973  (P.L.  93-112), 
It  is  stated  that  the  Senate  receded  to  a 
House  amendment  which  required  the  Com- 
missioner to  include  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects,  whereas  the  Senate  amendment 
would  only  have  provided  tliat  the  study  may 
Include  such  projects.  This  makes  clear,  the 
conferees  beUeve,  that  it  was  the  Intent  of  the 
conferees  on  HJl.  8070  that  the  Special 
Study  Include  new  demonstration  projects; 
to  the  extent  that  there  are  demonstration 
projects  underway  that  are  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  study,  It  was  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  that  such  projects  be  utilized 
in  the  findings  of  the  study.  Certainly,  it  was 
never  contemplated  that  ongoing  projects 
could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  carrying 
out  the  new  projects  required  by  the  Act. 

The  purpose  of  including  new  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  the  Special  Study  la  so  that 
new  programs  and  new  approaches  to  assist- 
ing Individuals  with  the  most  severe  handi- 
caps may  be  tested  and  reported  on  to  Con- 
gress. The  conferees  believe  that  new  dem- 
onstration projects  are  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Special  Study  and  should  be  conducted 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  contractor  re- 
sponsible for  the  study  Itself. 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  Administra- 
tion's view  that  two  or  three  years  Is  usually 
required  for  successful  completion  of  dem- 
onstration projects.  However,  by  the  June  30. 

1975.  Special  Study  reporting  date,  the  con- 
ferees direct  that  these  new  projects  be  well 
underway  and  that  preliminary  findings 
ba£ed  on  them  be  Included  in  that  report 
along  with  the  plan  and  timetable  for  com- 
pletion of  such  projects.  The  conferees 
further  direct  that  RSA  submit  detaUed  In- 
terim reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  progress 
of  the  new  denionstratlon  projects  on  July  1, 

1976,  and  July  1,  1977.  and  a  final  report 
prior  to  July  I.  1978.  These  reports  are  In 
addition  to  the  report  due,  under  the  con- 
ference agreement,  on  June  30,   1976. 

The  Administration's  present  proposal  to 
fund  Buoh  new  demonstration  projects  In 
fiscal  year  1076  at  between  e260,000  and 
$300,000  Is  well  below  the  $1  million  an^ount 
earmaiiced  in  the  law  and  Is  totally  inade- 
quate for  meeting  the  purposes  of  design- 
ing, initiating,  and  carrying  out  the  required 
demonstration  projects.  The  confereee  there- 
fore direct  RSA  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
fund  these  projects  at  the  level  provided  in 
the  law— $1  million  each  for  FYs  1976  and 
1976. 

Finally,  in  bringing  these  new  special  pro)« 
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ects  the  conferees  direct  that  RaA  consult 
with  representatives  of  State  vocational  nu 
habUitation  agencies  to  carry  out  part  of 
these  demonstration  projects. 
Research  demonstrations  of  architectural  and 
engineering  designs  to  meet  handioapvat 
individuals'  special  needs  ^^ 

The  Senate  amendment  adds  to  the  UstoT 
aoOvltles  for  which  RehabUltatlon  Act  see^ 
tlon  202  research  grants  and  oontracto  sn 
authorized,  "demonstrations"  (presently  oato 
studies  and  analyses)  of  archlteetural  ud 
engineering  designs  adapted  to  meet  tbe 
special  needs  of  handicapped  Individually 
The  House  bill  has  no  comparable  Dtoylskia. 
The  House  recedes.  ^^ 

Special  projects  demonstrating  methods  of 

maJcing  recreational  activities  accessible  to 

/Mindioapped  indMduaU 

The  Senate  amendment  adds  to  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  section  304(b)  special  project 
and  demonstration  grant  authority,  a  new 
authority  to  support  operating  programs  (In- 
cluding renovaUon  and  construction)  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  making  recreational 
activities  fiUly  accessible  to  handicapped  ta- 
dlvlduals.  The  House  bUl  contains  no  oom> 
parable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 
Technical  amendments  to  correct  oversighU 
in  Rehabilitation  Act  language 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  amend- 
ments to  add  a  missing  word  "for"  to  section 
S04(b)(a)  and  a  mlse^  "who"  to  section 
304(c)  of  the  RehabUlUtlon  Act  of  1978.  The 
House  bill  contains  no  comparable  provisions. 
The  House  recedes. 

Architectural  Barriers  Board  concurrence  in 
technical  assistance  projects 
The  Senate  amendment  requires  that  tech- 
nical assistance  now  authorized  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  to  rehabUltotlon  fa- 
culties and   for   the   purpose  of  removal  of 
architectural  and  transportation  barriers,  be 
provided  only  with  the  concurrence  of  tb» 
Architectural    and    Transportation   Barriers 
CTompUance  Board.  The  Hotise  blU  has  no 
comparable  provision.  The  Hotue  recedes. 
Date  of  submission  of  long-range  pro/setloa 
for  provision  of  comprehensive  services  to 
handicapped  individuals 
The    Senate    amendment    extends    from 
March  26.  1976,  to  July  1,  1076,  the  date  by 
which    the   Secretary  must  submit  to  tbs 
Congress  the  long-range  projection  for  tiM 
provision     of     comprehensive     services    ts 
handicapped  individuals  and  for  prograas 
of  research,  evaluation,  and  training  related 
to  such  services  and  individuals,  as  reqolnd 
by  section  405(a)(1)    of  the  RahabUltatloa 
Act  Of  1073.  The  House  bUI  contains  no  com- 
parable  provision.  The  Senate  reoedsi,  la 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  not  re- 
quested a  delayed  reporting  date  for  this 
provision,  as  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  Comprehensive  Needs  Special  Study. 
Delegation  of  secretarial  responsibilities- 
Office  of  Handicapped  Individuals 
The  Senate  amendment  amends  section 
405(c)    of  the  RehabUltatlon   Act  of  1973. 
prohibiting  the   delegation  of  section  406 
Secretarial  functions  to  any  person  not  as- 
signed to  or  operating  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary    (except   that   the   Secretary  may 
establish  an  Office  for  the  Handicapped  In 
the  office  of  an  appropriate  Assistant  Sec- 
retary), by  providing  that  these  section  405 
functions  shaU  be  carried  out  only  by  Indi- 
viduals operating  In  the  immediate  Office  o* 
the  Secretary,  or  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (and  not  la 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary)  and  that 
such   functions   Include   the   establUhmeat 
and  operation  of  an  Office  of  HandicappM 
Individuals  to  carry  out  the  section  406  re- 
sponsibilities of  the   Secretary.  The  House 
bUl  contains  no  comparable  provklon.  The 
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House  recedes  with '  an  amendment  which 
leaves  intact  the  present  sentence  In  sec- 
tion 405  (c)  of  the  RehablUtaUon  Act  of  1078 
(except  that  the  name  of  the  'Ofllce  for  the 
Handicapped"  U  changed  to  "Office  tor 
Handicapped  Individual"),  and  provides 
that  In  no  event  shall  any  Secn^tary  fiuic- 
tloDB  imder  section  405  be  further  delegated 
to  any  p$nons  wltli  operational  re^xuislblU- 
tlss  for  carrying  out  programs  designed  to 
benefit  handicapped  IndlTlduals,  Including 
any  program  imder  any  other  section  of  the 
RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1978. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  designed.  In 
view  of  other  amendments  adopted  to  trans- 
fer the  RehabUltatlon  Servloes  AdmltOstra- 
tlon  to  the  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary,  to  assun 
consistency  with  the  Intent  of  existing  law 
that  no  operating  program  shaU  report  to  or 
through  such  p««on  or  support  staff  earry- 
Ing  out  the  responslbUltles  assigned  t«  the 
Secretary  In  section  406. 

The  ooDferees  are  dlssatUfled  with  action 
taken  to  date  to  bnptament  the  Saoretarlal 
rssponslblUtles  provMons.oiC  section  i06  and 
to  hire  necessary  staff  to  carry  out  these  rei 
iponslbUltles.  The  confereee  direct  the  Bee- 
retvy  to  take  expeditious  actions  to  hli«  the 
necessary  staff  and  assure  that  the  March 
26,  1976,  l<»g-rmnge  projection  rtpoftlng 
date  Is  met. 

Architeatural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board  authority 
The  Senate  amendnbsnt  makes  the  foUow- 
^ig  amendments  ta  the  authorities  reqiwct- 
lug  the  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board  to  section  502  of 
the  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1973 : 

(1)  adds  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a 
sututory  member  of  the  Board; 

(2)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  shaU  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  that  the  Board  shaU 
appoint,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Sec- 
retary, a  Consumer  Advisory  Panel,  consist- 
ing of  a  majority  of  handlaa|>ped  IndlvlduaU, 
to  provide  gtUdance,  advice,  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Board  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions; 

(3)  classlfles  the  authority  of  the  Board  to 
make  grants  and  oontracts  to  carry  out  the 
functions; 

-  (4)  give  the  Board  effective  compUance 
authority  with  respect  to  Its  reqiionalbUlty 
In  subsection  (b)  to  Insure  compliance  with 
the  standards  prescribed  under  PubUc  Iaws 
•0-480  and  91-205,  by  providing  that  com- 
pliance orders  of  the  Board  shaU  be  final  and 
binding  on  the  Department,  agency,  or  In- 
(trumentaUty  Involved  and  may  Include  the 
withholding  or  suspension  of  federal  funds 
with  respect  to  any  buUdlng  found  out  to  be 
In  CMnpUanee  with  those  standards; 

(5)  specifies  that  there  shall  be  an  execu- 
ffve  director  of  the  Board  appointed  by  the 
Board,  and  such  other  professional  and  olerl- 
cal  personnel,  also  appointed  by  the  Board, 
•s  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Board's 
functions;  and 

(6)  changes  to  September  30,  1975,  the 
final  reporting  date  on  transpcH^tlon  and 
housing. 

The  Hbuse  bU  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  Hotise  recedes. 

TITLX  n — KAKDOIJ'H-SHZFPAaO  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  200.  Short  title 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  title 
n  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bandolph-Sheppard 
Act  Amendments  of  1974."  The  House  bUl 
contains  no  cooqMuable  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

See.  201.  Pindingt 

The  Senate  amendment  lists  a  number  of 
findings  of  CqogrRsa  relatl^jg  to  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  blind  vendor  program,  The  House 
bill  contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 


Sec.  202.  Vending  facility  operations 

The  Senate  amendment  gives  a  priority  to 
blind  vendors  In  operating  faculties  on  Fed- 
eral ptapertf,  requires  regulations  to  protect 
the  priority  and  to  assure  the  location,  where 
feasible,  of  vending  faculties  on  aU  Federal 
property.  The  House  blU  contains  no  oom- 
pferable  provision.  The  House  recedes  with  an 
amendment. 

The  conferees  have  eUminated  from  pro- 
posed section  1(b)(3)  of  the  Act  (section 
203  of  the  Senate  amendment)  the  clause 
".  including,  to  the  mi^Tiimiiti  extent  feasible, 
vending  faculties  In  the  areas  where  employ- 
ees work,". 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  remove 
the  emphasis  on  placing  blind  vendors  in 
employee  work  areas.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  conferees  to  whoUy  prelude  the  place- 
ment of  a  bUnd  vendor  in  such  areas. 

The  conferees  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
blind  vendors  do  currently  ot>erate  in  swing 
rooms,  adjacent  to  the  workroom  floor,  and 
near  employee  entrances.  Factors  governing 
the  placement  of  blind  vendors  on  any  Fed- 
eral property  wlU,  of  course,  I4>ply  in  such 
cases;  that  is,  the  btUlding  population  and 
potential  Income  for  the  blind  vendor  must 
be  considered. 

Sec.  203.  Federal  and  State  retponttWlitiea 

The  Senate  amendment  amends  section  2 
of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to  create 
greater  tmlformlty  in.  the  c^>eratlon  of  the 
program,  eliminate  archaic  language,  and 
require  new  or  renovated  buUdings  owned 
or  ocoupled  by  Federal  entities  to  Include 
satisfactory  sites  for  bUnd  vending  facul- 
ties. The  House  blU  contains  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  conferees  have  modified  section  303 
(d)  of  the  Sextate  amendmant  (proposed 
section  a(d)  (I)  of  the  Act)  to  require  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and 
Welfare  consult  with  the  head  of  the  appro- 
priate Federal  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality prior  to  his  detenninaUon  that  a 
buUdlng  contains,  or  does  not  contain,  a 
satisfactory  site  or  sites  for  a  blind  vending 
facility. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  change  is  to 
assure  that  each  agency  wUl  have  early  access 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  give  each  such 
agency  an  adequate  opportunity  to  present 
its  views  and  desires  with  respect  to  the 
selection  of  sites  for  blind  vending  faculties. 
In  this  way  the  position  of  the  agency,  the 
State  licensing  agency,  and  the  Secretary, 
wUl  be  clearly  established,  and  accommoda- 
tions can  be  made  in  conformance  with  the 
Intent  of  the  Act. 

The  conferees  have  changed  certain  dates 
In  the  Senate  amendment  In  order  to  permit 
the  Implementation  of  portions  of  title  n 
on  a  more  resaistlc  schedule,  "nitis,  in  section 
30S(d>  (pK^osedsectian  3(d)(1)  of  the  Act), 
and  In  section  206  (proposed  section  7(b)  (l) 
of  the  Act) ,  the  dates  for  requiring  site  selec- 
tion determinations  for  new,  newly  occupied, 
or  renovated  buUdlnga,  and  for  aUocatlng 
vending  machine  income,  respectively,  are 
changed  from  September  80,  1974  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1978. 

Sec.  "204.  State  agenda  and  arbitration 
The  Senate  amendment  amends  section  8 
of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  to  provide 
that  set-aside  funds  be  used  for  health,  sick 
leave  and  vacation,  and  retirement  oontrflsu- 
tlons.  and  to  require  State  agencies  to  submit 
to  arbitration  of  grievances.  The  House  blU 
contains  no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

Sec.  20S.  Repeals 
TtM  Senate  amendment  repeals  sections  4 
and  7  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  which, 
respectively,  authcrlaes  the  Secretary  to  co- 
operate with  State  RehaMUtatton  Boards, 
and  outlines  State  agency  procedures  in  con- 
junction wlOi  the  Vocationid  SehaMlitatlon 


Act.  The  House  bUl  contains  no  comparable 
provisions.  Both  provisions  are  unnecessary 
and  anachronistic.  The  House  recedes. 
Sec.  206.  Arbitration;  vending  machine 

irusome;  personnel;  training 
The  Senate  amendment  creates  four  new 
sections  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  Sec- 
tions 5  and  6  establish  an  arbitration  and 
Judicial  review  mechanism  for  blind  vendors 
and  State  agencies.  Section  7  assigns  vend- 
ing machine  Inccxne  on  Federal  property  to 
blind  vendors  and  State  Ucensing  agencies 
under  a  formula  based  on  whether  machines 
are  Ui  direct  competition  with  a  blind  vendcar, 
sets  forth  requirements  for  use  of  such  In- 
come, excludes  certain  locations,  and  sets 
conditions  on  cafeteria  operations.  Section 
8  requires  effective  training  programs,  up- 
ward mobUlty,  and  follow-along  programs 
for  blind  Individuals.  The  House  bUl  con- 
tains no  comparable  provisions.  The  Houss 
recedes  with  amendments. 

The  conferees  have  modified  the  definition 
of  "direct  competition"  imder  proposed  sec- 
tion 7(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  (section  206  of  the 
Senate  amendment)  to  exclude  from  that 
definition  vending  machines  or  faculties 
operated  in  areas  serving  employees  the 
majority  of  whom  nomuUIy  do  not  have 
direct  access  to  the  blind  vending  facility. 
The  confereee  expressly  Intend  that  vending 
machines  In  cafeterias  on  Federal  property, 
and  any  machines  the  Income  from  which  is 
used  by  such  cafeterias,  are  subject  to  the 
same  criteria  for  assignment  of  income  under 
proposed  section  7(a)  and  (b)  (1)  of  the  Act 
as  are  any  other  vending  machines.  The 
words  "normaUy"  and  "direct"  have  been 
added  to  make  clear  that  the  existence  of 
Infrequent  or  unusual  access  to  a  blind  vend- 
ing faclUty  by  employees  would  not  operate 
to  place  vending  maohines  serving  such  em- 
ployees  In  direct  competition  with  a  blind 
vending  facUlty  for  purposes  of  section 
7(b)(1). 

The  conferees  have  eliminated  the  first  two 
sentences  of  proposed  section  7(b)  (2)  d 
the  Act  In  section  206  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. The  first  sentence  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
determine,  after  oonsldertng  the  views  of  the 
appropriate  department  head  and  affected 
groups  or  organizations,  the  purposes  for 
which  vending  machine  Income  remaining 
after  assignment  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)(1)  may  be  used.  The  second 
sentence  requires  that  aU  Income  from  new 
or  replacement  vending  machines  on  Fed- 
eral property  accrue  as  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"nie  conferees  have  increased  the  minimum 
percentage  of  vending  machine  income  ac- 
cruable  to  blind  vendon  and  State  licensing 
agencies  undw  proposed  section  7(b)(1)  of 
the  Act  (in  section  206  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment) frcmi  36  per  oenttmi  to  30  per  centum. 
This  minimum  percentage  appUes  with  re- 
spect to  vending  machine  Income  derived 
from  machines  not  in  direct  competition 
with  a  blind  vendor,  where  more  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  total  hotirs  wc»'ked  occurs 
during  periods  other  than  normal  working 
hours. 

The  conferees  have  amended  propoeed  sec- 
tion 7(e)  of  the  Act  (In  section  206  of  the 
Senate  amendment)  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  priority  for  the  operation  of 
a  cafeteria  by  a  blind  Ucensee  when  he  de- 
termines after  consultation  with  the  instal- 
lation head,  that  such  operation  can  be  pro- 
vided at  a  reasonable  cost  with  high  quality 
food  comparable  to  that  currently  provided 
employees.  This  proposed  change  has  been 
made  In  order  to  put  to  rest  any  fears  ex- 
pressed by  Federal  agencies  or  employees 
that  a  blind-operated  cafeteria  might  some- 
how resvilt  in  unreasonably  higher  food 
prices  and  lower  quaUty  food.  Additional 
safeguards  are  set  forth  in  the  new  language 
to  eliminate  any  likelihood  that  such  might 
occur. 
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Sec.  207.  Deflnitions 


The  Senate  amendment  amends  the  defi- 
nition section  of  the  Randolph -Sheppard 
Act.  The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision.  The  House  recedes  with  an  amend- 
ment. The  conferees  included  a  parentheti- 
cal to  Clarify  that  vending  machine  Income. 

wbare     macblnes    are    owned     and    optenitad 

Within  the  Federal  entity  and  not  by  a  com- 
mercial vending  concern,  Includes  receipts 
after  coat  of  goods  sold,  including  reason- 
able service  and  maintenance  costs. 
Sec.  208.  Personnel 
The  Senate  amendment. requires  the  as- 
signment of  ten  personnel  "and  authorizes  a 
position  m  as-16  to  18.  The  House  bUl  con- 
tains no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

Sec.  209.  Additional  State  responsibilities 
The  Senate  amendment  requires  each 
State  licensing  agency  to  take  certain  ac- 
tions to  benefit  blind  licensees.  The  Houae 
bill  contains  no  comparable  provision  The 
House  recedes. 

Sec.  210.  Standards,  studies,  and  reports 
The  Senate  amendment  requires  studies 
and  evaluations  of  national  standards  for 
set-aside  fxmds;  feasibility  of  a  centraUy 
administered  retirement  and  health  system 
for  blind  vendors;  method  of  assigning  vend- 
ing machine  Income:  and  reports  on  imple- 
mentation of  amendments  to  the  Act.  The 
House  bUl  contains  no  comparable  provision. 
The  Bouse  recedes. 

Sec.  21X.  Audit 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  the 
OomptroUer  General  to  audit  all  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities  which  have  vendlns 
machine  Income.  The  House  bUl  contains 
no  comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

TTtLE  m— wHrrE  hottse  conterence  on 

HANDICAPPED    IWDIVIOTTALS 

Section  301.  Findings  and  policy 
The  Senate  amendment  makes  seven  find- 
ings of  fact  leading  up  to  a  policy  deter- 
mination by  the  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  work  Jointly  with  the  States 
and  their  citizens  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions and  plans  for  action  and  solving  the 
multUold  problems  facing  Individuals  with 
handicaps.  The  House  bill  contains  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  House  recedes. 
Section  302.  Authorit}/  of  President,  councU. 
and  secretary 
The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  the 
President  to  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Handicapped  Individuals  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  title  In 
order  to  stimulate  a  national  assessment  of 
problems  facing  Individuals  with  handicaps 
and  to  develop  recommendations  to  solve 
such  problems.  The  House  bill  contains  no 
comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferee*  that  Im- 
plicit m  the  authority  to  convene  the  White 
House  Conference  is  the  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  to  provide.  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  for  the  travel  ex- 
penses (Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence) for  participants  In  the  White  House 
Conference  who  are  not  themselves  Federal 
employees. 

The  Senate  amendment  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Planning  and  Advisory  Council  com- 
posed of  28  persons,  of  whom  10  shall  be  in- 
dividuals with  handicaps,  appointed  to  be 
representative  of  all  Individuals  with  handi- 
caps, and  6  should  be  parents  of  Individuals 
with  handicaps,  appointed  to  be  representa- 
tive of  all  such  parents  and  Individuals)  for 
the  Conference,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
plan  and  conduct  a  conference;  directs  the 
Conference  to  bring  together  Individuals  with 
handicaps  and  their  families,  representatives 
from  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments, 
and  representatives  of  professional  experts 
and  of  members  of  the  general  public  who 


are  recognised  by  individuals  with  handi- 
caps as  being  knowledgeable  about  problems 
affecting  their  lives;  and  directs  the  confer- 
ence to  consider  all  related  matters  affecting 
the  Uvea  of  handicapped  individuals,  speetfl- 
oaUy  directing  that  consideration  be  given 

to  various  Bpeciflc  areas. 

The    House    bill    contains    no    cotnpairable 

provision.  The  House  recedes  with  amend- 
ments (1)  adding  to  the  speclflc  areas  to 

be    considered    the    allotment   of   funda   for 
basic  vocational  rehabllttatlon  services  under 
part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1873  In  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  In 
consideration  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 407(a)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
regarding  the  scope  of  the  State  aUocatlon 
study  provided  for  In  such  section  (speclfl- 
caUy:  the  needs  of  Individuals  requiring  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services;  the  financial 
capacity  of  the  States  to  furnish  vocational 
rehabilitation    assistance.    Including    (on    a 
8tate-by-State  basis)  per  capita  income,  per 
capita  costs  of  services  rendered,  Stat©  tax 
rates,  and  the  ability  and  wllUngnes*  of  a 
State   to  provide  the  non -Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  rendering  such  services;  and  the 
continuing  demand  upon  the  States  to  fur- 
nish vocational  rehabilitation  services   (to- 
gether with  a  consideration  of  the  factor  that 
no  State  shall  receive  less  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  such  part  than  it  received 
imder  section  2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  in  the  fiscal  year  Immediately  prior 
to  the  Rehabllltetlon  Act  of  1973);  (2)  pro- 
viding that  employees  of  the  planning  Coun- 
cil shall  not  be  paid  in  excess  of  the  rate 
provided  for  OS-18  under  the  Civil  Service 
Schedule:  and  (3)  deleting  any  authority  for 
the  Council  to  pay  any  travel  expenses  for 
officers  or  employees  of  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  or  Instrumentalities. 

The  conferees  Intend  that  agencies,  groups, 
and  organizations  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance should  generally  not  receive  funds  to 
cover  the  travel  expenses  (Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence)  of  their  personnel 
participating  in  the  White  House  conference, 
but  rather  should  use  non-White  House  Con- 
ference funds  to  defray  theee  expenses.  How- 
ever, the  conferees  also  recognize  that  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  rule  wUl  be  neces- 
sary fbr  groups  and  organizations  (such  as 
consumer  groups)  which  do  not  have  the 
means  to  cover  these  expenses.  Although 
the  authority  for  the  Council  to  pay  any 
travel  expenses  for  Federal  employees  has 
been  deleted,  the  conferees  note  that  it  is 
their  expectation  that  the  Federal  agency, 
department,  or  Instrumentality  concerned 
would  cover  such  expenses  for  its  officers 
and  employees  participating  in  the  White 
House  Conference  or  SUte  conferences. 

It  Is  also  the  Intention  of  the  conferees 
that  the  Department  of  Heaith.  education. 
and  Welfare  will  make  all  possible  attempts 
to  employ  individuals  with  'handicaps  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
that  thereafter  priority  consideration  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  will  be  given  to  hiring, 
on  a  permanent  basis,  those  individuals  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  who  have  demon- 
strated their  merit  and  qualifications  In  the 
course  of  preparing  for  and  carrying  out 
White  House  Conference  activities. 

The  conferees  further  Intend  that  «ull  use 
will  be  made  of  other  available  funds  for 
Conference  purposes,  and  that  priority  in  ex- 
penditure of  funds  available  for  Conference 
activities  win  be  given  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  individuals  ^Ith  handicaps  who  will  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  attend  the  Conference, 
and  to  provide  such  neoeesary  support  serv- 
ices as  may  assist  such  individuals  in  at- 
tending and  participating  fully  in  the  (Con- 
ference (Including  braflled  materials  and 
readers  for  blind  Individuals,  interpreters 
and  printed  njaterials  for  deaf  individuals, 
attendants  for  motor-impaired  and  physl- 
oaUy  handicapped  indlvld-uals.  and  all  such 
naoesaary  equipmaiU  and  adapted  transpor- 
tation earvlcsa). 
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The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  a 
final  report  be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  the  public  by  the  OotincU  and  the  Sec 
retary  not  later  than  130  days  foaowing  the 
date  on  which  the  Conference  la  convened, 
and  that  raoommeadatlona  for  action  by  tSt 
Ootmctt  and  Mm  Secretary  of  Health,  Bduea- 
tuwx,  and  Wblf  are  tie  submitted  to  t)ie  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  not  later  than  90  dale 
after  ■ubmlsslon  of  the  final  repott  of  tbl 

Conference.  The  House  bill  contains  no  coja- 
parable  provision.  The  House  recedes.  ^^ 
Section  303.  Responsibility  of  CouncU  and 
Seeretttry 
The  Senate  amendment  directs  the  (Coun- 
cil aatf  the  S«a:»tary  to  request  the  coopera- 
tion and  aastetance  of  other  appropriate  Pted- 
eral  departments  and  agencies  (Including  de- 
tails and  assignments  of  personnel  from 
Ftedw^  agedoles  for  whatever  periods  of  time 
nnettmayy) ,  render  financial  and  other  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  conduct  oonfeMnces 
prior  to  the  initial  White  Hoose  Onferenc* 
piapara  and  make  available  necessary  mate-' 
rlata  to  the  Whtte  House  Conference  dMe- 
gatos,  prepare  and  distribute  interim  r«porti 
engage  necessary  individuals  with  handlous 
and  additional  personnel,  and  employ  indi- 
viduals with  handicaps  in  carrying  out  thesi 
funotlona  under  the  provisions  of  the  tlUe. 
The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vlsloin.  The  House  recedes. 

Section  30S.  State  participation 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  for  grants 
to  States  to  conduct  at  least  one  OonfMenee 
within  sach  State  leading  up  to  the  Whtte 
House  Conference  and  provides  that  no  State 
shall  be  apportioned  more  than  e75.000  nor 
less  than  M5.000  for  such  purpose  and  for 
meeting  the  costs  of  such  State's  participa- 
tion  In  the  Conference  program.  The  Houae 
bill  contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
House  recedes  with  an  amendment  reducing 
the  State  allotment  mlnlmuih  to  $10,000  and 
the  maximum  to  $25,000. 

Section  306.  Autfiorisation  of  appropriations 
The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  title, 
and  provides  that  stuns  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  for  expenditure  untU  June 
30.  1877.  The  House  bill  contains  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conference  agreement 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $2  million  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  title  and  in 
addition  authorises  the  appropriation  of 
such  8unu  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  State  participation  functions  under  sec- 
tion 306;  and  provides  that  sums  appropri- 
ated for  either  of  these  purposes  shall  remain 
available  for  expenditure  untu  June  30, 
1977. 

TTTLK   AMSNDICZKT 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  title 
of  the  House  bill  to  reflect  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill.  The  conference  agreement 
amends  the  UUe  of  the  bUl  to  reflect  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  agreement. 

Cakl  D.  Pkkkins, 

John  Bkaoemas, 

Albxbt  H.  Quo:. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 

jENNINaS  Ranoolpb, 

Alan  CaaNsroN, 

Hajuuson  Williams. 

Claxborne  Pell. 

Edwabd  M.  Kennedt, 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 

W.  D.  Hathawat, 

Bob  Tatt,  Jr., 

Dicx  ScHiretKEK. 

J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

TETLB  m.  wKiTB  Eomn  covrtuaxct  os  . 

RANsicArpKD  txnvnsvtXM 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Utl« 
m  of  the  Senate  amendment  to  HJL 
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14225  authorized  the  President  to  call  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals  within  2  years  from 
(jate  of  enactment  in  order  to  stimulate  a 
QfttloDal  assessment  of  problems  facing 

Individuals  with  handicaps  and  to  de- 
velop recommendations  to  solve  such 
problems.  As  I  stated  earlier,  this  pro- 
vision was  authored  by  Senator  Wh-liams 
and  has  been  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  on  two  previous  occaslcms,  with 
strong  support  of  numerous  individuals 
and  groups  throughout  the  country. 

As  adopted  by  the  conferees,  title  ni 
of  HJl.  14225  establishes  a  National 
Planning  and  Advisory  CouncU,  com- 
posed of  28  individuals — of  whom  10  shall 
be  mdividuals  with  handicaps,  who  are 
to  be  representative  of  all  indiivlduals 
with  handicaps  and  five  shall  be  parents 
of  individuals  with  handicaps,  repre- 
sentative of  all  such  parents  and  mdivid- 
uals—to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
plan  and  conduct  the  conference.  The 
c(mference  report  directs  the  White 
House  (Conference  to  bring  together  m- 
divlduals  with  handicaps  and  their  fami- 
nes, representatives  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  professional  ex- 
perts and  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, recognized  by  individuals  with  handi- 
caps as  being  knowledgeable  about  prob- 
lems affecting  their  lives;  and  it  directs 
the  Conference  to  consider  all  matters 
affecting  the  lives  of  individuals  with 
handicaps — with  direction  that  specific 
consideration  be  given  to  various  areas, 
includmg  early  treatment  and  diagnosis, 
transportation,  and  utilization  of  tech- 
nological research. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
adopts  an  amendment  adding  to  areas  of 
examination  by  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference consideration  of  the  allotment  of 
funds  for  ba5ic  vocational  i^habilltation 
services  under  part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973.  including  the 
examination  of  the  needs  of  Individuals 
requiring   such   services,    the   financial 
ci«)aclty  of  States  to  furnish  such  assist- 
ance, the  abiUty  and  willingness  of  States 
to  provide  the   non-Federal   share   of 
rendering  such  services,  and  the  con- 
tinuing demand  to  furnish  such  services. 
The  Conference  agreement  further  di- 
rects the  Coimcil  and  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quest the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
other  appropriate  Federal  departments 
and    agencies — including    details     and 
assignments  of  personnel  from  Federal 
agencies  for  whatever  periods  of  time 
necessary — as  part  of  the  responsibilities 
assigned  to  the  Council  and  the  Secre- 
tary, and  adopts  several  amendments  in- 
tended to  assure  that  full  use  will  be 
made  of  other  available  resources  for 
Conference  purposes,  and  to  insure  that 
priority  in  expenditure  of  funds  available 
for  Conference  activities  will  be  given  to 
pay  expenses  of  individuals  with  handi- 
caps who  will  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
attend,  and  to  provide  such  necessary 
support  services  as  will  assist  such  indi- 
viduals in  attending  and  participating 
fully     In     the     Conference — ^including 
brailled  materials  and  readers  for  blind 
individuals,  interpreters  and  printed  ma- 
terials for  deaf  mdividuals,  attendants 
for     motor-impaired     and     physically 
handicapped  individuals,  and  all  such 


necessary  equipment  and  adapted  trans- 
portation services. 

Mr.  President,  it  shoiild  be  further 
noted  that  it  Is  the  Intent  of  the  con- 
ferees that  implicit  in  the  authority  to 

convene  the  White  House  Conference  is 

the  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Coim- 
cil  to  provide,  in  advance  or  by  way  of 

reimbursement,  for  the  travel  expenses — 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence— of  participants  in  the  White  House 
Conference  who  are  not  themselves  Fed- 
eral employees. 

The  conferees  have  deleted  the  au- 
thority for  the  Council  to  pay  any  travel 
expenses  for  officers  or  employees  of 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  or  in- 
strumentahties,  with  the  expectation 
that  such  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  will  cover 
such  expenses  for  their  own  employees. 
The  conferees,  after  reviewing  the 
costs  of  State  participation  In  such  a 
national  conference,  and  in  running  at 
least  one  in-State  conference  prior  to  the 
White  House  Conference,  have  reduced 
the  allotment  for  each  State  to  at  least 
$10,000,  but  not  more  than  $25,000.  It  is 
the  expectation  of  the  conferees  that  this 
amount  wiU  assist  in  covering  the  costs 
of  rrmning  a  State  conference. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  $2  million  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  White 
House  Conference,  and  such  additionsd 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  pay  the  costs  of 
State  participation  and  State  confer- 
ences under  section  305 . 

Mr.  President,  the  White  House  Con- 
ference for  Handicapped  Individuals  of- 
fers a  unique  opportunity  for  bringing 
together  Individuals  with  handicaps, 
public  officials,  experts,  and  members  of 
the  general  public  to  examine  in  a  com- 
prehensive way  the  problems  facing  in- 
dividuals with  handicaps  in  this  Nation. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  eflfectlve  work  and 
tenacity  of  Chairman  Williams  and  his 
staff  that  we  have  finally  secured  House 
agreement  to  these  Important  provisions. 
Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  want  to 
express  particular  appreciation  for  the 
outstanding  staff  work  done  on  the  part 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  staff  to 
reach  this  conference  agreement.  I  think 
those  individuals  deserve  special  men- 
tion; many  of  them  worked  late  in  the 
night  last  night  to  prepare  the  confer- 
ence report  and  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment. They  are  Bob  Humphreys,  Mike 
Francis,  Lisa  Walker,  Nik  Edis,  Traer 
Sunley,  and  Jon  Steinberg  on  the  Senate 
side;  and  Bill  Gaul,  Jack  Dimcan.  and 
Marty  LaVor  on  the  House  side.  Their 
great  dedication  to  this  legislation  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  move  so  ef- 
fectively and  expeditiously. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
is  the  very  essence  of  a  bli>artlsan,  non- 
contivversial  piece  of  legislation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  conference 
report  overwhelmingly. 

SENATOR    SANOOLPH    GEATDtED    BT    CONTEBENCE 

AGREEMENT    ON    R.B.    14226 REHABILrTATION 

ACT  AMENDXENTS  Or  1974 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  that  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  House  smd  Senate  conferees 
on  H.R.  14225,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped  it  is  my  solemn  respon- 
sibility to  insure  that  all  that  reason- 
ably can  be  done  in  Federal  legislation 

is  done,  to  aid  the  millions  of  people  in 

America  who  have  handicaps.   I  believe 

that  my  colleagues  and  I.  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  on  both  sides  of  the 

aisle,  win  have  discharged  no  smaU 
measure  of  this  responsibihty  with  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  conference  re- 
port. 

The  pending  measure  contains  three 
titles,  as  it  did  when  it  was  first  before 
the  Senate  as  S.  3108.  The  first  title 
amends  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
Title  n  amends  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
BUnd  Vendor  Act,  and  I  shall  discuss 
this  subject  in  detail.  Title  m  authorizes 
the  convening  of  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Handicapped  Individuals. 

TITLB   I REHABILrrATION    ACT   AMENDICXNTS   OF 

1B74 

Title  I  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  14225  extends  for  1  year  the  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1973.  SmaU  increases  in  au- 
thorization levels  are  proposed,  which 
wiU  do  little  more  than  meet  the  costs 
of  continuing  inflation.  The  RehabiU- 
tation  Services  Administration  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration  to  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary,  the  Undersecretary, 
or  an  appropriate  Assistant  Secretary. 
Several  teclmical  changes  are  also  made 
to  the  1973  act. 

Substantive  and  important  changes 
have  been  made  to  one  section  of  the  law 
which  I  originally  authored — the  Archi- 
tectural and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board.  Each  of  those 
changes,  which  I  sponsored  in  S.  3108  in 
the  Senate,  has  been  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference. Those  clianges  include:  first, 
addition  of  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  a  member  of  the 
Board;  second,  establishment  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  chairman  of  the  Board;  third,  re- 
quirement for  a  consumer  ad\isory  panel 
to  guide  the  Board:  fourth,  clarification 
that  the  Board  has  authority  to  make 
grants  and  contracts  to  carry  out  Its 
functions;  fifth,  giving  the  Board  effec- 
tive compliance  authority  relating  to 
standards  adopted  under  the  Architec- 
tural Barriers  Act  of  1968;  sixth,  requir- 
ing the  emplo3Tnent  of  an  executive  di- 
rector and  staff  for  the  Board;  and 
seventh,  a  reporting  date  change. 

As  the  Senate  report  on  S.  3108  in- 
dicates, these  amendments  to  section 
502  of  the  act  are  necessary  to  give  life 
and  vitaUty  to  what  has  the  potential  of 
being  a  major  force  for  improving  the 
daily  hves  of  millions  of  handicapped 
individuals. 

TITLE   n RANDOLPH-SHEPPARD    ACT 

AMENDMENTS    OP    1S74 

With  the  adoption  of  this  title  by  the 
conferees,  a  major  legislative  goal  of 
mine  for  the  past  5  years  has  been 
realized. 

I  first  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
1936  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  on  June 
20. 1969.  Many,  many  difficulties  have  be- 
set tills  legislation  on  its  tortuous  way 
to  enactment,  and  blind  vendors  have 
suffered  needlessly  as  a  result. 
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At  long  last  the  way  is  finally  being 
cleared  tp  dramatically  improve  the  blind 
vendor  program.  The  conference  bill  is 
not  all  that  I  would  wish  it  could  be.  It 
is,  however,  a  major  legislative  effort 
which  will  constructively  affect  the  lives 
of  all  blind  vendors. 

I  expect,  through  the  provisions  of  title 
n.  that  gainful  employment  to  blind 
persons  under  the  program  can  be 
doubled  from  approximately  3,650  ven- 
dors to  over  7.000  in  the  next  5  years. 

At  long  last  the  postal  unions  have 
stated  that  they  woul^  no  longer  op- 
pose my  efforts  to  ena^t  these  needed 
amendments.  I 

All  the  major  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  have  been  Attained  in  the 
conference  report.  These  provisions  are. 
In  synopsis  form,  the  following: 

First.  Requires  a  priority  for  blind 
vendors  on  Federal  projwrty,  with  over- 
all regulatory  authority  In  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  protect  suet  priority. 

Second.  The  Secretary  is  to  promul- 
gate nationally  applioable  guidelines 
and  procedures  for  operating  the  blind 
vendor  program. 

Third.  All  new  or  roibvated  federally 
occupied  buildings  after  January  1, 
1975,  must  provide  a  si^dsfactory  blind 
vending  site  except  wh«*  not  feasible, 
or  where  there  is  a  preex^ting  food  serv- 
ice in  a  privately  owned  building. 

Fourth.  An  arbitratiop  procedure  Is 
established  under  the  ae^  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  for  resoftition  of  blind 
vendor  and  State  liqpnsing  agency 
grievances,  as  well  as  judicial  review  for 
vendors. 

Fifth.  After  January  ^  1975,  vending 
machine  income  on  Federal  property  is 
to  accrue  to  blind  ven^krs  and  State 
licensing  agencies  under  a  formula:  100 
percent  of  income  from  machines  in  di- 
rect competition  with  a  vendor,  and  50 
percent  of  such  income  from  machines 
not  in  direct  competition  ihall  so  accrue. 
Exceptions  are:  At  faclBties  where  at 
least  50  percent  of  hours  forked  are  out- 
side normal  working  ho«rs.  30  percent 
of  such  income  shall  accrue  to  vendors; 
and  facilities  with  less  t^an  $3,000  an- 
nual vending  machine  incpme  are  totally 
exempt,  as  are  retail  mll^ry  sales  out- 
lets and  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service. 
Sixth.  Improved  Job  trailing  for  blind 
individuals,  increased  Fec^ral  operating 
personnel,  additional  St#e  agency  re- 
sponsibilities, several  stud^  and  reports, 
and  OAO  audit  authority  are  also  in- 
cluded. ^ 

The  changes  made  by  f  the  conferees 
include  the  following : 

First.  The  clause  which  fpecifically  re- 
fers to  the  placement  of  blind  vending 
facilities  in  areas  where  etiployees  work 
has  been  eliminated.  i 

The  purpose  of  this  chlnge  Is  to  re- 
move the  empliasls  on  placing  blind  ven- 
dors in  employee  work  slt^os.  This  does 
not  preclude  the  placement  of  blind  ven- 
dors in  such  areas.  Howevfr,  there  were 
concerns  raised  that  su^  placement 
might  be  a  hazard  to  tlfc  safety  and 
health  of  a  blind  vendor,  ail  that  in  that 
event,  such  placement  should  not  be 
made.  | 

In  my  opinion,  quite  a|lde  from  es- 
tabllfihlng  blind  vendors  tii  work  areas. 


every  effort  should  be  made,  particularly 
In  postal  facilities,  to  place  a  vendor 
adjacent  to  the  workroom  floor,  in  a 
swing  room  area,  or  near  the  employee 
entrance.  The  conferees  took  note  of 
the  fact  that  blind  vendors  do  currently 
operate  in  several  such  nonpublic  loca- 
tions. 

Second.  Proposed  section  2(d)(1)  of 
the  act  has  been  changed  to  require  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  consult  with  the  head  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  prior  to  his  deter- 
mination that  a  building  contains,  or 
does  not  contain,  a  satisfactory  site  or 
sites  for  a  blind  facility. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  Is  to  assure 
that  each  agency  will  have  early  access 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  give  each 
such  agency  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
present  its  views  and  desires  with  respect 
to  the  selection  of  sites  for  blind  vending 
facilities.  In  this  way  the  position  of  the 
agency,  the  State  licensing  agency,  and 
the  Secretary,  will  be  clearly  established. 
and  accommodations  can  be  made  in 
conformance  with  the  intent  of  the  act. 
Third.  Certain  dates  in  the  Senate  bill 
have  been  changed  in  order  to  permit  the 
implementation  of  portions  of  title  II 
on  a  more  realistic  schedule.  Thus,  in 
proposed  section  2(d)  (D  of  the  act  and 
In  proposed  section  7(b)(1)  of  the  act, 
the  dates  for  requiring  site  selection  de- 
termination for  new,  newly  occupied, 
or  renovated  buildings,  and  for  allocat- 
ing vending  machine  income,  respective- 
ly, are  changed  from  September  30.  1974, 
to  January  1.  1975. 

Fourth.  Under  the  Senate  proposal, 
vending  machines  or  facilities  in  areas 
serving  employees  the  majority  of  whom 
do  not  have  access  to  the  blind  vending 
facility  would  be  excluded  from  the  def- 
inition of  direct  competition  for  purposes 
of  allocating  vending  machine  income 
under  the  formula  In  proposed  section 
7(b)(1)  of  the  act.  The  conferees  added 
the  words  "normally"  and  "direct"  so  as 
to  change  the  clause  to  read  "the  major- 
ity of  whom  normally  do  not  have  direct 
access." 

Fifth.  The  Senate  amendment  provided 
In  proposed  section  7(b)  (2)  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  that  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  would  determine  the  purposes 
for  which  vending  machine  Income  re- 
maining after  assignment  to  blind  ven- 
dors and  State  licensing  agencies  might 
be  used ;  and  all  Income  from  new  or  re- 
placement vending  machines  on  Federal 
property  would  accrue  in  accordance  with 
section  7(a) ,  that  Is,  to  blind  vendors  and 
State  agencies. 

I  regret  that  both  sentences  are  elimi- 
nated in  the  conference  report.  I  have 
long  believed  that  blind  vendors  should 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  vending  ma- 
chine Income  on  Federal  property.  I  made 
a  major  concession  with  the  acceptance 
of  a  formula  distribution  of  such  Income 
along  with  an  exclusion  of  facilities  with 
less  than  $3,000  annual  vending  machine 
income.  The  removal  of  these  two  sen- 
tences is  a  further  concession  which  was 
necessary  to  secure  full  agreement  on  the 
bill.  Nevertheless,  not  all  the  concessions 
made  were  at  the  expense  of  the  blind. 

Sixth.  Change  from  the  Senate  bill  In- 
creases from  25  to  30  percent  the  mini- 
mum vending  machine  Income  to  blind 


vendors  and  State  agencies  In  those  in- 
stances where  machines  are  not  In  direct 
competition  with  a  blind  vendor  ttai 
where  at  least  50  percent  of  the  total 
hours  worked  on  the  premises  occur  dur- 
ing periods  other  than  normal  working 
hours. 

Seventh.  Proposed  section  7(e)  of  the 
act.  relating  to  cafeteria  operation  by 
blind  licensees,  has  been  changed  In  f  onn 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  glt« 
a  priority  to  the  operation  of  cafeterias 
on  Federal  property  by  blind  licensees 
on  an  individual  basis  when,  after  con- 
sultatlon  with  the  Installation  head,  it  la 
determined  that  such  cafeteria  can  be 
operated  at  a  cost  and  with  a  quality 
comparable  to  that  currently  provided  to 
employees. 

Title  n,  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Aet 
Amendments  of  1974,  Is  not  aU  I  wouM 
prefer.  It  may  not  be  a  complete  or  per- 
feet  solution  to  all  the  needs  of  blind 
vendors.  It  Is  a  beginning,  and  a  good  one, 
however.  I  am  genuinely  gratified  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  support  of  thli 
measure.  More  than  5  years  have  elapeed 
since  I  first  introduced  a  bill  to  amcod 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  as  indi- 
cated earlier.  I  think  In  many  ways  the 
proposal  has  improved  with  age;  for  m 
time  passed,  we  have  learned  more  and 
more  about  the  program,  its  deficiencies, 
and  appropriate  means  to  correct  those 
deficiencies.  I  have  every  hope,  and  every 
blind  vendor  across  the  Nation  has  the 
right  to  expect,  that  these  amendments 
will  usher  in  a  new  era  of  expansion  and 
benefit  for  the  program  and  for  those 
who  participate. 

TITLE    m — WHITE    HOUSE    CONTEKENCE    OK 
HAhTDICAPPEO    INDIVIDUALS 

The  final  title  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  14225  authorizes  the  convening 
of  a  White  House  Conference  on  Handi- 
capped Individuals.  The  Senate  passed  a 
similar  measure.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 118,  on  July  18, 1973. 

With  an  increasing  public  awareness 
and  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  our  handi- 
capped population,  such  a  conference 
would  be  invaluable  in  providing  a  focus 
on  such  needs,  and  recommendations  for 
dealing  with  them.  I  anticipate  that  con- 
cern, both  legislative  and  admlnlstraUve, 
will  increase  in  the  years  ahead,  to  the 
end  that  handicapped  Individuals  wlD 
secure  their  rights  to  full  and  unimpeded 
access  to  the  benefits  of  our  society.  The 
White  House  Conference  should  measur- 
ably assist  in  achieving  that  goal. 

CONCLUaiON 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  conference 
report  is  an  important  and  excellent 
measure  which  should  be  enacted  Into 
law.  It  corrects  many  deficiencies  in 
existing  legislation  with  very  little  addi- 
tional cost.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  urged  that  every  measure 
emanating  from  Congress  Include  a 
statement  of  inflationary  Impact.  Ify 
unofficial  statement  Is  that  H.R.  14221 
will  not  contribute  to  Inflation.  What  It 
will  do,  in  part,  is  to  reduce  the  depend* 
ency  of  many  handicapped  Individuals  on 
public  largesse:  it  will  reduce  welfare  or 
public  assistance  pasrments  by  T^wtiff 
many  handicapped  people  to  do  whftt 
they  have  always  wanted  to  do — go  t6 
work. 
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At  this  point  I  commend  the  efforts 
expended  on  this  Important  legislation 
by  many  colleagaes  and  staff  members. 
Senator  Craitston's  ability  and  diligence 
have  been  particularly  valuable.  It  was 
In  1972  that  I,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped,  asked 
Senator  Cranston  to  manage  what  later 
became  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  become  expert  In 
the  rdiabilltatlon  field,  and  has  at  my 
request  continued  to  take  leadership  in 
the  measure  now  pending. 

Senator  Staffoiu),  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  on  the  subcommittee,  has 
demonstrated  an  unfailing  enthusiasm. 
Interest,  and  ability  In  developing  legis- 
lation witliin  the  purview  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. His  cooperation  and  generous  at- 
tention to  this  bill  have  been  enormously 
valuable.  I  also  express  my  thanks  for 
the  continuing  efforts  of  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Senator  Williaics,  who 
has  managed  to  provide  a  great  deal  of 
valued  time  and  assistance  to  this  and 
other  measures  of  benefit  to  handi- 
capped Individuals,  despite  the  pressing 
demands  of  other  Committee  business. 
The  ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee.  Senator  Javits.  has  also 
given  a  generous  amoimt  of  attention  to 
these  matters.  In  addition,  each  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped has  been  constructive  and  help- 
ful throtighout. 

I  offer  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  co- 
operation and  amity  demonstrated  by 
the  leaders  in  the  other  body:  Chairman 
Carl  Pebxins  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  John  Bradimas.  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, and  Albert  Qmi,  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  Without  their  full  co- 
operation before,  during,  and  after  the 
conference  on  H.R.  14225.  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  bring  tliis  confer- 
ence report  before  the  Senate  today. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  express  trib- 
ute to  the  professional  staff  In  both 
Houses  who  have  invested  so  many  hours 
in  helping  to  develop  this  measure.  Al- 
though I  do  not  now  acknowledge  them 
by  name,  I  want  each  of  these  staff  peo- 
ple to  know  of  my  genuine  appreciation 
for  their  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  and  statement  of 
managers  on  H  Jl.  14225. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3108.  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  and  as 
ft  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Handicapped  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  I  am  par- 
ticularly delighted  that  a  compromise 
has  been  reached  on  this  bill  which  we 
consider  today— H.R.  14225.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Members  of  the  House, 
whose  efforts,  together  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, have  resulted  in  bringing  this 
milestone  legislation  before  the  Senate. 
Agreements  reached  In  conference  yes- 
terday have  helped  to  round  out  this 
legislation  designed  to  improve  the  pro- 
vision of  rehabilitation  services  to 
handicapped  individuals,  and  In  my 
Judgment  we  now  have  a  biU  worthy  of 
the  support  of  my  fellow  colleagues. 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  the  result  of  long  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  conmilttee  and 
staff  to  insure  that  certain  clarifying 
and  perfecting  changes  in  the  act  would 
be  implemented  fully,  and  thus  be  re- 
flective of  congressional  intent.  In  addi- 
tion, we  in  the  Senate  can  be  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  leadership  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handicapped, 
Senator  Jknnings  Randolpb,  for  his  ef- 
forts in  development  of  this  bill,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  title  U.  As  we  know, 
this  title  incorporates  Senate-passed 
provisions  of  S.  2581,  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  Amendments  of  1974.  As 
my  fellow  colleagues  will  recaU,  passage 
of  this  bill  In  June  of  this  year  was  due 
in  large  part  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Randolph. 
whose  efforts  in  authoring  the  bill  37 
years  ago,  as  well  as  his  work  in  secur- 
ing amendments  to  it  over  the  past  5 
years,  can  now  be  fully  realized  by  en- 
actment of  this  legisletion  as  it  is  con- 
tained in  title  n  of  H.R.  14225. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  the 
legislation  before  us  need  not  be  re- 
iterated, for  It  is  evident  in  the  remarks 
we  have  heard  today  and  on  other  oc- 
casions. In  attempting  to  provide  for 
opportunities  to  enable  our  handicapped 
citizens  to  become  economically  inde- 
pendent and  personally  self-sufBcient, 
passage  of  this  bill  will  refiect  credit  to 
the  Congress.  I  respectfully  urge  Its 
swift  passage  in  order  \k\aX,  this  im- 
portant legislation  may  be  expeditiously 
signed  into  law. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


McINTYRE  PROMISES  REVIEW  OP 
FRANKLIN  NATIONAL  BANK  FAIL- 
URE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  we  have  witnessed  the  largest  bank 
failmr  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  Insolvency  of  Franklin  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  York  and  Its  im- 
mediate takeover  by  the  Euroi>ean- 
American  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  Is  a  dras- 
tic event  in  this  Nation's  financial  expe- 
rience. The  few  bank  failures  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  recent  years  have  been  lim- 
ited to  banks  with  deposits  under  $100 
million.  When  the  Comptroller  of  the 
C:Jurrency  declared  Franklin  National  In- 
solvent earlier  this  week,  the  bank  had 
deposits  on  hand  in  the  amount  of  $1.4 
billion. 

While  the  action  by  the  Federal  finan- 
cial regulatory  agencies  at  this  time  re- 
solved the  lingering  dilemma  of  Frank- 
lin National's  precarious  future,  this 
whole  experience  leaves  imresolved  a 
number  of  very  disturbing  questions. 

Was  Franklin,  as  alleged.  Just  a  poorly 
managed  bank  whose  failure  is  a  unique 
oddity?  What  will  be  the  residual  im- 
pact on  other  financial  Inatitutions? 


How  did  Franklin's  deteriorating  posi- 
tion escape  the  scrutiny  of  the  Federal 
bank  examiners? 

What  should  the  posture  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  be  with  respect  to  providing 
a  flnancial  backdrop  to  banks  in  trouble? 
How  is  It  that  Franklin  was  able  to  get 
in  so  deep  in  Its  foreign  exchange  opera- 
tions? If  Franklin's  exposure  resulted  in 
a  $46  million  loss  in  foreign  exchange 
operations,  what  has  been  the  exposure 
of  other  banks?  Are  there  any  safeguards 
In  the  system  to  limit  such  exposing? 

What  affect  will  Franklin's  faUure 
have  on  the  ability  of  banks  to  raise 
needed  capital? 

Perhaps  most  significantly  at  this 
point,  what  will  be  the  ultimate  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer  from  the  involve- 
ment of  the  FDIC  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  Franklin's  financial  bailout? 

Mr.  President,  banks  are  businesses 
affected  with  a  special  public  trust.  It  is 
cause  for  concern,  particularly  for  the 
community  involved,  when  any  flnancial 
institution  fails. 

But,  when  a  bank  with  $1.4  billion  de- 
posited by  over  620,000  depositors  goes 
under,  the  potential  impact  on  the  entire 
flnancial  community  is  disturbing  indeed. 
It  is  not  at  all  comforting,  either,  to  note 
that  by  faulty  foreign  exchange  opera- 
tions, what  was  the  Nation's  20th  Uu^est 
bank  is  now  'n  the  hands  of  a  consortium 
of  six  Western  European  banking 
concerns. 

What  is  encouraging  Is  that  public 
confidence  seems  to  have  been  main- 
tained. In  large  part,  this  is  due  to  our 
system  of  Federal  deposit  insiirapce, 
which  Congress  has  just  expanded. 

The  Jiuy  is  out  on  the  causes  for 
Franklin's  failure,  the  adequacy  of  bank 
examination  procedures,  the  role  of  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies,  and  a  niun- 
ber  of  other  concerns  still  likely  to  be 
imcovered. 

I  would  like  to  assure  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  however,  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  will  thoroughly 
examine  the  Franklin  National  experi- 
ence and  related  issues  to  assure  that 
Congress  takes  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  asstu-e  that  this  experience  Is  not 
repeated. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Nevada 
for  yielding  the  floor  to  me. 


INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION FAIR  COMPETITIVE  PRAC- 
TICES ACT  OF  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3481)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  deal 
with  discriminatory  and  unfair  competi- 
tive practices  in  international  air  trans- 
p>ortation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc. 

Without  objection,  the  conunittee 
amendments  are  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qucninn 
and  I  ask  that  tiie  time  be  equally 
charged  against  both  sides. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFflCER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  t 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll| 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tha|  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rea^lnded. 

The  PRESmiNa  OPflCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderecS^ 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  president.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  call  up  3.  3481,  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  CommercelCommlttee  this 
week  to  mandate  leglsla^vely,  an  end  to 
the  unfair  and  discrimi^tory  practices 
which  afflict  U.8.  interof  tional  air  car- 
riers in  foreign  air  transportation. 

In  addition  our  bill  s<|eks  to  create  a 
more  equal  competitive! climate  in  the 
world's  air  transportatiofi  system  which 
now  in  many  aspects  is  i^avlly  balanced 
in  favor  of  foreign  airlin^  which  operate 
to  the  United  States.      | 

UJS.-flag  airlines  hav|  long  endured 
numerous  discriminato^  and  unfalr 
competitive  practices  id  their  interna- 
tional operations.  Thesel  practices  have 
been  an  economic  han#cap  for  many 
years,  and  their  cumula^ve  effect  today 
represents  one  of  the  b4slc  reasons  for 
the  generally  unfavorab^  U.S.  interna- 
tional airline  economic!  situation.  In 
recognition  of  its  serio^ness,  the  ad- 
ministration is  now  considering  various 
actions  designed  to  help  Improve  the  fi- 
nancial situation  of  the  lis.-flag  airlines 
serving  North  Atlantic  niarkets.  Certain 
of  these  actions  corresponded  in  pxupose 
to  some  of  the  provtslonslof  S.  3481. 

We  appreciate  and  apglaud  the  inter- 
est of  the  executive  bra£|ch  In  this  con- 
nection, and  sincerely  hct)e  the  Intended 
effort  will  be  timely  and  effective.  But 
the  problem  is  of  worldwide  scope  and 
significance.  In  our  opin%>n,  its  solution 
deserves  and  requires  ft  statement  of 
clear  legislative  poUcy  to|  assure  the  Im- 
plementation of  correctil|e  measures  on 
a  consistent  and  effectivetbasis. 

S.  3481  amends  the  Federal  .\viation 
Act,  the  International  Avfation  Facilities 
Act.  and  the  Internatl(^al  Travel  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  specifying  actions  re- 
quired to  bring  the  mo^t  obvious  and 
harmful  discriminatory  apd  unfair  com- 
petitive practices  to  an  ®id.  Some  were 
established  by  foreign  goveriunents  to 
provide  a  competitive  ad^ntage  to  their 
airlines.  Some  were  inte^ed  by  foreign 
governments  to  provide  Jeconomlc  sup- 
port for  their  airlines  arfa  their  airport 
operations  at  the  expenle  of  the  U.S.- 
flag  airlines.  Others  are|the  direct  re- 
sult of  U.S.  Government  policy,  or  the 
lack  of  policy,  in  some  cfses.  Whatever 
the  cause,  they  all  resuS  in  situations 
which  are  manifestly  intpuitable  to  the 
U.S.-fiag  airlines.  > 

We  believe  the  time  ha^come  to  recog- 
nize, as  a  matter  of  natifnal  policy,  the 
need  for  removing  the  competitive  im- 
balance in  international  |»ir  transporta- 
tion which,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
favors  foreign  airline  con%>etition. 

U.S. -flag  airlines  now  provide  sched- 
uled service  to  some  85  c#untrles.  Their 
opportunity  to  compete  l|ilrly,  however. 
Is  adversely  affected  by  |  two  different, 
but  equally  unjustlflablel  forms  of  dis- 
crimination.    The    first  i  involves     the 


specific  actions,  policies,  laws,  and  regu- 
lations of  foreign  goveriunents  that  seek, 
wherever  possible,  >  to  give  preferential 
treatment  to  foreign  government-owned 
and  financed  national  airlines. 

These  practices  are  cataloged  In  a  re- 
cent CAB  study  which  has  been  made 
available  to  this  conmiittee.  The  Board's 
report  recognizes  the  substamtial  nega- 
tive effect  that  many  of  these  practices 
have  on  the  efforts  of  U.S.-fiag  airlines 
to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  world  air 
transport  market,  and  provides  a  detailed 
description  of  the  difference  between  the 
competitive  conditions  faced  by  U.S.-  and 
foreign-flag  airlines  here  and  abroad. 

The  second  form  of  discrimination, 
perhaps  unintended,  but  nevertheless  ob- 
jectionable, results  from  actions  of  the 
U.S.  Government  itself.  Such  actions  in- 
clude the  offering  of  preferential  financ- 
ing arrangements  to  foreign-flag  airline 
competitors  by  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  purchase  of  U.S.  aircraft.  The  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  the  laudable  ob- 
jective of  promoting  exports  of  UJ3.- 
manufactured  products.  While  we  sup- 
port that  basic  objective,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  largest  single  func- 
tion of  the  Bank  In  recent  years  has  been 
to  support  the  sale  of  aircraft  to  foreign- 
flag  airlines,  many  of  which  are  used  in 
direct  competition  with  UJS.-flag  airlines 
on  services  to  and  from  the  United 
States.  There  is,  of  course,  merit  in  this 
support  of  U.S.  aircraft  sales  abroad. 
However,  the  rate  of  interest  charged  the 
foreign-flag  airlines  by  Exlmbank  is  far 
below  that  which  can  be  obtained  by 
U.S.-fiag  airlines  purchasing  the  same 
equipment  in  the  open  market,  adding 
further  to  their  economic  disadvantage. 
To  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
est-cost differential  involved,  the  airlines 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  financing  a  $30 
million  aircraft,  for  example,  could  cost 
a  foreign-flag  airline  up  to  $7  million 
less  than  it  would  cost  a  U.S.-flag  air- 
line. 

S.  3481  as  amended  addresses,  however, 
a  number  of  actions  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
enmient  can  and  should  take  to  help 
Improve  the  economic  and  competitive 
position  of  the  U.S.-flag  airlines.  These 
are:  First,  payment  to  U.S.-flag  airlines 
of  rates  for  the  transportation  of  U.S. 
international  air  mail  that  cover  the  fuel 
costs  of  carrying  the  mall;  second,  pro- 
motion and  support  for  the  use  of  U.S.- 
flag  airlines  by  the  U.S.  Travel  Service; 
third,  requirlrig  the  use  of  U.S.-flag  air- 
lines for  the  air  transportation  of  U.S. 
Government-financed  traffic;  and  fourth, 
providing  authority  to  levy  retaliatory 
charges  against  foreign  airlines  who  as- 
sess discriminatory  charges  on  our  air- 
lines. 

Discriminatory  charges  on  U.S.  airlines 
reflect  efforts  to  discriminate  against  air- 
lines competing  against  a  particular  for- 
eign airline.  In  some  countries,  for 
example,  U.S.-  and  other  foreign-flag 
airlines  are  required  to  pay  airport  land- 
ing fees  from  which  the  national  air 
carrier  is  exempt  even  though  it  operates 
in  direct  competition.  Moreover,  in  many 
cases,  both  the  national  air  carrier  and 
the  airport  itself  are  evened  by  the  na- 
tional government.  In  this  case,  any 
landing  fee  imposed  against  the  nationsj 


air  carrier  amounts  to  little  more  Quui 
an  internal  bookkeeping  transaction,  m 
certain  other  countries,  the  user  chargM 
involvMl  are  above  the  level  of  reason^ 
ableness  for  the  particular  service  ren- 
dered. For  example,  VS.  carriers  pay 
$4,800  to  land  a  747  in  Australia.  TtuM 
countries  burden  airlines  using  mi^jer 
international  ainwrts  with  excessive 
charges  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  main* 
taking  underutilized  domestic  airporti 
or  airport  systems. 

While  the  U.S.  Government  must  con- 
tinue to  seek  bilateral  resolution  of  theae 
problems  through  direct  consultation 
with  the  countries  involved,  its  effort! 
must  be  supported  with  a  statutoi7 
mechanism  to  impose  similar  charges 
when  the  process  of  negotiation  fails. 
Such  a  legal  framework  is  absolutdy 
necessary  to  make  other  governments 
completely  aware  of  the  seriousness  In 
which  we  view  this  overall  problem,  and 
to  place  the  U.S  Government  in  a 
stro;iger  bargaining  position  in  the  effort 
needed  to  resolve  it. 

RATXS  roB  THX  TaANSPORTATTON  OF  17.8.  UM. 
IN  FOBKICN  AIS  TSANSPOKTATION 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  empowers 
the  CAB  to  set  the  rate  to  be  paid  U.S. 
flag  airlines  for  the  transportation  of  in- 
ternational air  mail.  The  rate  being  paid 
today,  basically  unchanged  since  IMS, 
averages  $0.31  per  ton-mile  despite  sub- 
stantial increases  in  airline  costs  and 
despite  substantial  increases  in  Postal 
Service  revenue  for  international  mail. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service,  however,  psya 
foreign-flag  airlines  up  to  $1.73  per  tM- 
mlle  for  letter  class  mail,  and  57.7  cents 
per  ton-mile  for  all  other  classes  of  mail. 
This  higher  payment  is  the  maximum 
rate  for  the  air  transportation  of  mafl 
which  Is  established  periodically  by  in- 
ternational agreement  of  the  various  na- 
tional postal  administrations,  including 
the  United  States,  in  the  Universal  Post- 
al Union — UPU.  According  to  testimony 
in  our  hearings,  foreign-flag  airline  com- 
petitors received  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment last  year  a  mail  transportatioo 
rate  over  six  times  higher  thsin  that  paid 
to  the  UJS.-flag  airlines. 

The  conmiittee  thoroughly  considered 
requiring  that  the  CAB  set  intematiooal 
mail  rates  for  U.S.  carriers  at  a  level  no 
less  than  the  current  imiversal  postal 
imion  rate.  However,  we  have  chosa 
not  to  do  so  for  two  important  reasons. 
First,  we  are  convinced  that  the  UFO 
postal  rate  is  set  at  a  level  significantly 
above  what  it  costs  air  carriers  to  carry 
the  mail.  In  establishing  the  rate,  dif- 
ferent cost  -methods  are  used  than  tbose 
used  by  the  CAB  and  the  costs  also  re- 
flect the  relative  Inefficiencies  of  short- 
haul  foreign  air  carriers. 

In  effect,  we  believe  the  UPU  rate  is 
an  indirect  subsidy  for  carrying  the  mafl 
which  many  nations  choose  to  pay  their 
air  carriers  and  other  air  carriers  with- 
out regard  to  realistic  costs.  Wlifls 
we  realize  that  this  indirect  subsidim' 
tion  provides  a  competitive  advan- 
tage to  many  foreign  airlines,  we  do  not 
believe  ttiat  that  fact  requires  that  the 
United  States  Indirectly  subsidize  its  pri- 
vately-owned airlines.  Second,  if  tbe 
United  States  paid  the  UPU  postal  rates 
to  all  U.S.  international  airlines,  the  rate 
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Increase  would  go  to  the  financially 
healthy  international  carriers  as  well  as 
the  relatively  weak.  In  other  words.  U.S. 
carriers  not  now  experiencing  financial 
difDculty  would  receive  windfall  revenues 
under  the  UPU  rate  which  we  do  not 
believe  are  justified. 

We  are  concerned  however,  with  the 
fact  that  international  mail  rates  have 
not  been  Increased  since  1968.  Pan 
American  World  Airways  filed  with  the 
CAB  to  reopen  mail  rates  in  February  of 
this  year. 

In  March,  the  CAB  established  a  mall- 
late  case  for  foreign  air  transportation. 
Tet  not  untU  October  4  did  the  CAB 
take  any  action  mi  the  matter.  We  are 
at  a  complete  loss  to  ukiderstand  why 
more  than  6  months  elapsed  without  «ny 
regulatory  action  whatsoever  and  find 
fault  with  the  Board  for  delaying  so  long 
an  InvestlgatloD  which  If  concluded 
might  have  resulted  In  needed  revenue 
Increases  for  our  IntematlonAl  alrllnw. 

On  October  4,  the  CAB  Issued  a  show- 
cause  order  asking  for  comments  on  an 
interim  mail-rate  Increase  of  13.3  per- 
cent. "Hie  Board  Indicated  that  the  pro- 
posed increase  was  simply  a  reflection 
of  recent  rises  In  aviation  fuel  prices.  We 
are  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  interim 
rate  proposal  does  not  appear  to  deal 
with  other  cost  Increases  Incurred  by  the 
earners — Increaces  In  operating  costs, 
labor,  and  so  forth. 

While  we  do  not  support  air  mall  rates 
at  the  UPU  level,  we  certainly  expect  the 
Board,  imder  its  authority  In  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act,  to  act  quickly  to  set 
rates  which  fully  reflect  cost  Increases 
and  a  reasonable  rate  of  retinn. 

Accordingly,  we  have  amended  8.  3481 
to  require  that  the  UJ3.  Government 
agencies  involved  and  the  Postal  Service 
take  all  actions  within  their  power  to 
se^  to  reduce  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
international  air  mail  rates  to  a  level 
no  higher  than  the  actual  cost  of  trans- 
portation including  a  reasonable  rate  of 
return  on  investment.  While  we  are 
aware  that  the  current  rates  will  be  in 
effect,  because  of  International  agree- 
ment, for  the  next  4  years,  we  strongly 
admonish  the  executive  and  the  Postal 
Service  to  oppose  any  future  UPU  rate 
proposals  which  are  not  cost  related. 

Second,  we  have  directed  the  CAB,  by 
November  1,  1974,  to  set  an  interim  In- 
ternational mail  rate  which  refieots  all 
cost  increases  and  a  reasonable  rate  of 
sstnm  on  investment.  Such  an  interim 
rate  will  assure  our  International  air- 
lines adequate  mail  revenues  to  cover 
fully  the  current  cost  of  carrying  the 
maU.  ,  J 

TKANSPOKTATION  OF  COVERNMEKT-FINANCED 
TRAFFIC 

Section  5  of  S.  3481  would  amend  the 
Federal  Aviafelon  Act  by  adding  a  statu- 
tory requirement  that  all  Government- 
financed  air  transportation  utlUse  the 
services  of  UjB.-flac  carriers  to  the  ex- 
tent such  service  is  available.  This  pro- 
vision Is  considere4  essential  to  assure 
that  a  single  policy  applies  to  the  air 
tcansportatlon  of  all  Qovemment- 
flnanced  traffic,  and  that  the  transpor- 
tation regulations  of  all  Government 
•sencles  adequately  and  conslstenOy  re- 
flect that  policy. 


We  do  not  suggest,  of  course,  that  U.S. 
business  traffic  ought  to  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  U.S.-flag  aiiilnes.  But  it 
certainly  Is  in  order  to  require  that  all 
Oovemment-flnaneed  transptntatlon  is 
accomplished  on  U.S.-fiag  airlines  wher- 
ever and  whenever  possible.  Such  a  re- 
qulranent  not  only  ts  sensible  from  a 
bsdance-of-payments  p<dnt  -of  view,  but 
will  help  assure  some  degree  of  Interna- 
tional parity  with  respect  to  tlie  trans- 
portation of  foreign  government-fi- 
nanced traffic. 

In  this  regard  the  committee  is  pleased 
by  a  recent  regulation  proposed  by  the 
General  Seirlces  Administration  which 
would  in  ^eet  carry  out  the  legislative 
Intent  of  this  bin  by  requiring  Govern- 
ment traffic  and  traffic  generated  pur- 
suant to  Goternment  contract  to  use 
U.S.-fiag  airlines'  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 

FBOMOnOM'    OF    TKATXL    ON   TTJB.-rLAO    AIKUms 

Section  6  of  S.  3481  would  amend  the 
International  Travel  Act  by  dlrectlhs  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service  to  promote  and  encourage 
the  use  of  U.S.-flag  airlines  as  a  part  of 
the  basic  Government  program  to  in- 
crease travel  to  the  United  States  by  cit- 
izens of  other  countries. 

The  UUlted  States  is  not  on}y  a  major 
generator  of  intematianal  tourist  travel, 
it  is  also  one  of  the  world's  leading  tour- 
ist-travel destinations.  Travel  to  and 
from  the  United  States  plays  an  increas- 
ingly significant  role  in  our  balance  at 
payments.  It  was  in  recognition  of  this 
role  that  the  U.S.  Government  followed 
the  lead  of  other  tourism-oriented  coun- 
tries by  establishing  its  own  national 
tourism  promoticm  organization,  the  TJB. 
Travel  Service.  Its  function  is  to  promote 
foreign  tourism  to  the  United  States,  and 
despite  budgetary  limitations,  USTS  op- 
erates very  efficiently  in  a  number  of  for- 
eign countries.  We  fully  support  this  ob- 
jective and  believe  that  it  should  con- 
tinue. 

The  U.8.  Travel  Servioe  does  not  pro- 
mote the  use  of  U.S.-flag  airlines  for 
travel  to  the  United  States.  In  contrast, 
most  foreign  tourist  offices  In  this  coim- 
try  openly  and  effectively  promote  their 
own  airlines.  We  believe  It  to  be  nec- 
essary and  desirable  for  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  to  implement  similar  programs, 
particularly  since  the  Department  of 
Commeroe  already  has  broad  responsi- 
bilities for  promoting  the  ssile  of  other 
American  products  and  services  abroad. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  of  the  problems  facing  the  U.S.- 
fiag  airlines  are  long  overdue  for  atten- 
tion and  solution.  Some  of  the  problems 
are  addressed  in  S.  3481.  Taken  individ- 
ually, no  one  provision  of  the  bill  wlU 
result  in  an  Inunediate  or  dramatic  re- 
versal of  the  industry's  fortunes.  But, 
each  of  the  provisions  represents  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction  and, 
taken  together,  they  will  in  time  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  oiu*  international  air  trans- 
port system. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  serve  notice 
that  our  Government  no  longer  will  per- 
mit discriminatory  and  unfair  competi- 
tive practices  at  home  or  abroad,  and 


that  it  has  the  necessary-  means  to  act 
against  a  number  of  Injustices  long  en- 
dured by  this  American  industry.  En- 
actment of  S.  3481  win  provide  those 
means,  and  it  will  do  so  in  conformity 
with  the  American  tradition  of  good 
faith  bargaining,  or  trading  reasonably 
equal  commercial  rights  internationally, 
and  of  assuring  complete  equality  of 
competitive  opportunity. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  cannon!  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Since  I  am  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  dealing  with  Pos- 
tal Service  appropriations,  can  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  assure  me  that  with 
respect  to  these  rates  which  might  l>e 
required  to  amortize  the  additional  cost, 
that  there  Is  no  gap,  no  opening,  where- 
by the  Postal  Service  could  come  to  the 
Congress  to  ask  us  for  an  appropriation 
out  of  the  general  Treasury? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No;  I  cannot  assure  my 
colleague  that  the  postal  department  will 
not  try  to  get  additional  revenues  from 
Congress.  I  suspect  that  they  may  very 
well  do  that.  However,  I  would  pobit  out 
that  the  air  mail  revenue  received  by 
the  Postal  Service  for  hitemational  mail 
carriage  is  much  greater  than  the 
amount  they  pay  out  for  transportation. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  deficit  opera- 
tion, per  se.  But  I  certainly  cannot  give 
assurance  for  the  Postal  Service  that 
ttiey  may  not  be  back  up  here  trying  to 
request  additional  impropriations. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  For  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  little  legislative  history,  I 
believe  that  the  ccnunlttee  went  into 
this  aspect  to  try  to  work  in  some  safe- 
guards so  that  the  CAB  would  make  ade- 
quate allowances  for  additional  postal 
rates  to  take  care  of  the  additional  coet 
of  fuel,  and  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
(HI  the  investment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Of  coivse,  that  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Board. 

But  we  have  directed.  In  this  bill,  by 
our  amendment,  that  the  Board  estab- 
lish by  November  1,  an  Interim  rate  for 
the  UJS.  international  carriers  and  that 
it  must  be  cost  related.  They  must  take 
into  consideration  the  increases  in  fuel 
costs  and  the  increases  in  other  costs  as 
well,  as  well  as  a  fair  rate  of  return  on 
investment  to  which  the  carriers  are  en- 
tiUedbylaw. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  reading  from 
the  conunittee  report  on  the  bill,  on  page 
3,  which  covers  this  aspect.  I  want  this 
to  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  history.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Pentllng  final  action  on  the  CTirrent  air 
mall  rat«  investigation,  the  biU  requires 
that  the  CAB  eetabUsh  by  November  1,  1974, 
temporary  rates  for  such  transportation 
which  take  into  consideration  the  actual 
coet  of  transporting  the  mall,  including  the 
costs  of  fuel  and  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
on  investment. 

Then  I  go  to  page  8  of  the  same  report, 
and  I  read  as  follows : 

Second,  we  have  directed  the  CAB,  by 
November  1,  1974,  to  set  an  Interim  Inter- 
national maU  rate  which  reflects  aU  cost 
increases  and  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
on  Investment.  Such  an  Interim  rate  will 
assure   our  International   airlines   adequate 
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mall   revenues   to   cover;  fuUy   the    current 
costs  of  carrying  the  mallj 

One  final  question:!  As  I  read  this, 
there  Is  no  Intention  o^  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  pass  th^  cost  on  to  the 
domestic  mall  users  In^is  country  but. 
rather,  to  the  international  mall  users. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  *nator  Is  correct. 
There  Is  no  Intention  ^f  passing  any  of 
this  cost  on  to  domestic  mall  users,  be- 
cause, as  I  stated  eflkller,  the  Postal 
Service  receives  $252  jnllllon  annually 
In  airmail  revenue  fop-  foreign  airmail, 
and  they  only  pay  out  68  million  for  the 
cost  of  transport.  So  |here  certainly  Is 
an  adequate  balance  there,  In  what  they 
receive  for  the  carrlagi  of  the  mall  and 
what  they  pay  out.       ; 

However  I  cannot  gl^  toe  Senator  as- 
surance that  they  will  not  try  to  come 
back  to  his  committee  to  get  more 
money.  I  think  the  assumption  would  be 
that  they  might  well  do  It. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The^nator  has  been 
most  grateful,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
answers. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  R-esident,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presldeiit.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  HampMshlre  (Mr. 
Cotton). 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  S.  3481— the  proposed  In- 
ternational    Air     Transportation    Pair 

Competitive   Practices    Act    of    1974 I 

wish  to  express  my  support  for  this  bill 
and  to  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
to  pass  It  promptly. 

Briefly.  Mr.  President,  S.  3481  would 
direct  Government  departments  and 
agencies  to  review  discriminatory  or  un- 
fair competitive  practices  confronting 
U.S.  air  carriers  operating  In  for- 
eign air  transportati<Hi,  and  to  act  to 
eliminate  such  practices.  For  example,  it 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  survey  charges  to  our  air  car- 
riers by  foreign  governments  for  landing 
at  their  airports.  In  this  connection,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  its  report  en- 
titled "Restrictive  Practices  Used  by  For- 
eign Countries  to  Favor  Their  National 
Air  Carriers."  the  foUowing  observation 
is  made : 

The  landing  fees  paid  by  VS.  carriers  In  a 
Paciac  country  are  nearly  14  times  thoae 
charged  at  the  Los  Angeles  International  All- 
port  for  the  same  or  comparable  aircraft  type 
and  weight.  The  landing  charges  made  at 
[an]  airport  in  a  European  country  are  over 
twice  as  much  as  those  charged  at  New  York's 
Kennedy  Airport. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  S.  3481 
would  require  the  use  of  U.S. -flag  air  car- 
riers when  their  services  are  available,  if 
the  travel  or  shipment  Is  paid  from  U.S. 
Government  funds  as  is  the  practice  of 
most  foreign  goverrunents.  It  also  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  car- 
rying out  his  responsibilities  under  the 
International  Travel  Act,  to  encourage 
travel  to  and  from  the  United  States  on 
U.S.-flag  air  carriers  as  other  coimtries 
do  with  respect  to  their  air  carriers. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  S.  3481  as 
amended  by  our  Committee  on  Commerce 
would  require  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  by  November  1,  1974,  establish  a 
temporary  rate  for  the  carriage  of  mail 


based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  transiwrt- 
Ing  such  mail,  including  fuel  costs  and  a 
reasonable  rate  of  return  on  Investment. 
Further,  S.  3481  would  mandate  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Postmaster 
General  take  all  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate actions  to  assure  that  the  rate  paid 
for  the  transportation  of  mail  pursuant 
to  the  Universal  Postal  Union— UPU — 
convention  shall  not  be  higher  than  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation  of  the  mail. 
Thus,  the  thrust  of  this  provision  is  two- 
fold. First,  it  seeks  to  make  more  equita- 
ble the  rate  paid  to  our  air  carriers, 
which  Is  not  the  case  at  the  present  time 
since  foreign  air  carrier*  receive  the 
higher  UPU  rate;  and  second.  It  recog- 
nises the  unrealistic  levels  of  this  rate  as 
established  by  the  UPU,  mandating  that 
the  appropriate  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment act  affirmatiyely  to  bring  such 
rates  in  line. 

-Mr.  President.  S.  3481  provides  no 
"hsuidout"  io  Pan  American  World  Air- 
way^ or  Any  6f  our  other  international 
air  carriers.  Rather,  it  seeks  to  accord 
such  carriers  simple  equity.  All  S.  3481 
seeks  to  accomplish  is  justice  for  our 
international  air  carriers. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
only  hasten  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  that  most  of  the  foreign 
air  carriers  operating  scheduled  air  serv- 
ices to  the  United  States,  and  with  which 
U.S.  air  carriers  must  compete,  are 
government-owned  either  wholly  or  In 
substantial  part.  And.  almost  without  ex- 
ception, such  foreign  air  carriers  receive, 
or  have  received,  substantial  assistance 
from  their  respective  governments.  Fur- 
thermore, I  believe  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  bear  in  mind  that  many  of 
the  root  causes  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting air  carriers  such  as  Pan  Am 
arise  from  the  regulatory  climate  which 
we.  in  the  Congress,  have  created.  There- 
fore, at  the  very  least.  I  believe  that  we 
should  act  expeditiously  and  favorably 
on  S.  3481— the  International  Air  Trans- 
portation Fair  Competitive  Practices  Act 
of  1974 — in  order  to  extend  8c«ne  sem- 
blance of  equity  to  our  air  carriers  oper- 
ating in  foreign  air  transportation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  express  my  support 
for  S.  3481.  the  International  Air  Trans- 
portation Fair  Competitive  Practices  Act 
of  1974. 

I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about 
the  current  financial  difficulties  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways  and  about  the 
implications  which  this  situation  holds 
for  the  future  of  our  International  air 
transportation  system.  The  Pan  Ameri- 
can situation  is  undoubtedly  the  result 
of  a  number  of  complex  causal  factors 
which  have  combined  with  the  current 
fuel  shortage  to  reach  crisis  proportions, 
but  it  seems  clear  that  regulatory  prac- 
tices and  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  contributed  to  some  de- 
gree to  the  problem.  This  is  a  matter 
which  deserves  deep  and  careful  study 
by  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
so  that  we  can  correct  the  errors  we  have 
made  and  Insure  that  strong  and  com- 
petitive U.S.  carriers  continue  to  play 
an  important  role  in  International  avi- 
ation. 
It  now  appears  necessary,  however. 
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for  the  Senate  to  take  action  to  reassuie 
the  lending  community  of  its  desire  to 
maintain  Pan  American  World  Airways 
as  a  viable  air  carrier.  I  regret  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  act  in  such  haste 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  we  bav* 
had  adequate  time  to  weigh  and  as8e« 
all  the  Information  which  hs«  been  made 
available  to  us  by  concerned  parties  I 
do  feel,  however,  that  S.  3481  represent 
a  good  first  step  by  the  Congress  towaid 
alleviating  some  of  the  factors  which 
have  acted  to  the  detriment  of.  our 
American-flag  carriers. 

U.S.-flag  carriers  are  unique  in  tfae 
International  air  trancportation  ayston 
because  they  are  nfot  owtted  or  financially 
supported  by  the  U.S.  Government.  Thsy 
compete  against  carriers  which  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  government  fWiam^ 
marketing  and  sales  asslstanoe,  and  te 
benefits.  The  U.S.  Government,  on  the 
lOther  hand,  provides  no  financial  assist- 
ance to  Pan  American  and  other  carrloi 
in  international  service  and  has  failed, 
imtil  now,  to  take  some  elementary  ae-' 
tioDS'  which  would  help  our  carriers  to 
overcome  at  least  a  part  of  their  com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

One  of  these  actions,  which  is  man- 
dated by  8.  3481,  deals  with  landing 
fees.  The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Civil  Aeronautles 
Board,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
make  every  effort  to  secure  eliminattoB 
of  discriminatory  landing  fees  and  other 
charges  made  to  our  air  carriers  by 
foreign  governments  for  the  use  of  aiiw 
port  and  airway  property.  The  landhy 
fees  charged  to  U.S.-fiag  carriers  in 
foreign  cities  are  almost  uniformly 
greater  than  those  fees  charged  by 
American  cities  to  foreign-flag  carriers 
which  operate  in  competition  with  UA 
carriers.  A  negotiated  reduction  of  these 
fees  would  represent  several  milllaa 
dollars  yearly  to  Pan  American  alone 
and  would  produce  a  corresponding  beA- 
eflt  for  other  U.S.  carriers  with  interna- 
tional routes. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that  U.8.- 
flnanced  passengers  and  property  be 
transported  on  American-flag  carriers  to 
the  maximum  possible  extent.  The  Un 
would  also  mandate  Federal  efforts  to 
promote  Increased  use  of  U.S.-flag  car* 
riers  by  American  travelers  and  ship- 
pers. Department  of  Transportation  flg- 
ures  indicate  that,  although  U.S.  citizens 
account  for  over  60  percent  of  total  air 
travel  across  U.S.  borders,  u.S.-flag  air- 
lines carry  only  54  percent  of  such  traf" 
flc.  A  vigorous  "Ply  US."  program  woul^ 
help  to  increase  the  share  of  this  market 
which  is  obtained  by  U.S.  carriers  and 
should  result  in  significantly  Increased 
revenues.  I  have  been  encouraged  by 
recent  actions  taken  by  the  8ecr«lai7 
of  Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  encourage  the  U.S.  trat^ 
industry  to  promote  increased  use  tff 
U.S.  carriers  In  foreign  air  travel,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  their  efforts  will  prote 
successful  in  the  coming  fnoiiths. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  sectlqo 
of  8.  3481  Is  that  dealing  with  the  ratfll 
paid  by  the  UJS.  Government  to  tTJB.-lnf 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of  UJB. 
mall.  These  rates  have  traditlonany  been 
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set  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  to  the  carriers  of  trans- 
porting mail  plus  a  reasonable  rate  of 
return.  Pan  American  has  suggested  that 
UJB.  carriers  should  be  paid  instead  at 
the  Universal  Postal  Union  rate,  which 
Is  determined  by  international  agree- 
ment and  which  is  several  times  higher 
than  the  CAB-approved  j»te.  While  the 
U.S.  Government,  as  a  signatory  to  the 
Universal  Postal  Union  agreement,  pays 
foreign-flag  air  carriers  the  UPU  rate 
when  it  uses  those  carriers'' to  transport 
HB.  mall,  this  rate  is  based  on  a  number 
of  factors  other  than  actual  cost  in- 
Tolved.  and  its  payment  to  U.S.-flag  car- 
riers would  coixstitute  an  indirect  sub- 
sidy of  considerable  proportions. 

While  I  believe  that  the  rates  currently 
paid  to  VS.  carriers,  which  have  not  been 
reassessed  in  a  number  of  years,  should 
be  significantly  increased,  I  do  not  sup- 
port the  payment  of  the  Universal  Pos- 
tal Union  rate  at  this  time.  I  believe  that 
the  Commerce  Committee  has  found  a 
reasonable  solution  to  the  problem  by 
requiring  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  establish,  by  a  date  certain,  a  tem- 
porary rate  based  on  all  costs  of  tiuns- 
porting  the  mail  plus  a  reasonable  rate 
of  return.  This  solution  should  provide 
significant  relief  to  U.S.-fiag  carriers  at 
an  early  date  pending  completion  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  full  investiga- 
tion of  cost  Increases  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  final  postal  rate. 

The  steps  taken  In  8.  3481  are  only  a 
beginning,  and  a  Joint  effort  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Etepartment  of 
State,  and  the  Congress  will  be  required 
in  order  to  accomplish  complete  elimi- 
nation of  those  Federal  practices  and 
P(^ies  which  have  contributed  to  Pan 
American's  current  financial  diflQcultles. 
The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  recommended  a  seven-point  action 
plan  which  addresses  international  air 
lares,  route  structures,  capacity  agree- 
ments, and  other  items  designed  to  assist 
Pan  American  and  other  UJS.-fiag  car- 
riers without  Federal  subsidy.  This  pro- 
gram Is  a  complex  one  which  will  reqiiire 
careful  attention  to  administrative  pro- 
cedures in  order  to  Insure  that  the  rights 
and  interests  of  competing  carriers  and 
other  affected  parties  are  fully  heard  and 
respected.  As  I  indicated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  statement,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  continue  to  study  and 
monitor  this  situation  closely.  In  the 
meantime,  I  urge  prompt  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  S.  3481. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
this  lurgently  needed  legislation  which 
will  remove  from  the  Federal  regulatOTy 
structure  of  the  intemationtd  airline  in- 
«tetry  a  few  of  the  unfair  and  discrim- 
inatory practices  that  have  placed  that 
todustry  in  tremendous  financial  iwp- 
ardy.  These  practices  must  be  eliminated 
If  our  domestic  international  airlines  are 
to  have  any  chance  of  surviving  against 
the  subsidized  competition  of  foreign  ear- 
ners. Moreover,  as  we  all  know,  the  re- 
medial action  provided  by  this  bill  Is 
needed  immediately  by  Pan  Am,  which 
has  been  most  adversely  affected  by  the 
iMtlultable  existing  structure  and  which 
is  on  the  brink  of  financial  dUaster. 


I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  Mil 
is  neither  a  Government  handout  nor  a 
panacea  for  Pan  Amis  problems.  Not  a 
single  provision  of  this  bill  would  give  to 
Pan  Am  or  other  domestic  International 
carriers  any  Federal  assistance  that  it 
does  not  rightfully  deserve.  There  is  no 
raid  on  the  Federal  treasury  in  this  bill. 
The  sole  provision  that  would  affect 
Federal  expenditures  relates  to  the  rates 
for  transportatioo  of  U.S.  mall  in  foreign 
transportation.  Yet  this  section  gives  no 
more  to  the  carriers  of  U.S.  mall  than 
what  is  cost  Justified;  that  is,  it  merely 
eliminates  the  present  system  that  re- 
sults in  domestic  airlines  carrying  UJS. 
mall  at  rates  considerably  less  than  their 
actual  costs. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  airline 
costs,  primarily  fuel  but  also  other  nec- 
essary expoises,  have  risen  dramatically 
in  the  past  year.  Pan  Am's  fuel  bill  alone 
has  increased  an  astounding  $200  million 
from  1973  to  1974.  Our  airlines  can  do 
very  little  to  alleviate  that  situation.  It 
is  no  fault  of  their  own.  Yet  the  rate 
received  for  carrying  mail  has  not  nearly 
kept  up  with  these  cost  increases.  Essen- 
tially and  iranically.  the  airlines  have 
been  subsidizing  the  UJS.  Postal  Service. 
It  is  time  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
ended  this  practice  and  retroactively  re- 
stored the  real  costs  already  lost.  This 
bill  does  nothing  more  than  mandate  the 
prompt  termination  of  a  less  than  cost 
maU  route. 

Nor,  as  I  said,  is  this  bill  a  solution 
to  all  of  Pan  Am's  difficulties.  Pan  Am 
has  a  very  rocky  road  in  the  months 
ahead  throughout  which  it  must  exercise 
vigorous  and  cooperative  action  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Department 
of  lYansportation  and  of  course  Pan  Am 
itself  to  come  through  this  difficult  period 
as  a  viable  and  successful  American  in- 
ternational carrier. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  by  the 
relevant  Federal  agencies,  and  it  must 
be  accomplished  without  any  delay.  I 
fully  support  the  Departmoit  of  Trans- 
portation's seven-point  plan  for  action 
to  improve  the  profitability  of  interna- 
tional air  carrier  operations.  Taken  to- 
gether, I  believe  the  actions  contained 
within  it  would  put  Pan  Am  back  in 
the  black,  and  without  one  single  cent 
of  taxpayer  assistance. 

Some  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  that 
demand  urgent  attention  include  tariff 
violations  by  foreign  carriers  that  have 
been  estimated  to  cost  Pan  Am  at  least 
$25  miUlon  a  year  hi  lost  passenger  rev- 
enue: Export  Import  Bank  financing  of 
foreign  aircraft  purchases;  and  the 
CAB'S  steadfast  refusal  to  grant  to  Pan 
Am  any  domestic  connections  which  it 
desperately  needs  to  attract  passengers 
for  its  Intematianal  operations. 

I  call  upon  DOT  aiul  the  CAB  to  take 
immediate  action  with  regard  to  these 
and  other  Inequities.  The  32,000  employ- 
ees of  Pan  Am  caimot  abide  any  delay. 
They  need  the  Government's  help  now 
and  they  deserve  our  urgent  attention. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  mhxutes  of  the  minority  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  committee's  action  In  reporting 
this  legislation.  I  beUeve  Congress  should 


take  every  action  necessary  to  assist  Pan 
Am  through  its  current  economic  crisis 
and  save  it  from  liquidation.  One  way  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  is  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  with  grant 
authority  to  make  direct  grants  to  any 
UJS.  air  carrier  operating  in  foreign  air 
transportation.  In  addition  to  mairing 
grants  available  to  Pan  Am  when  neces- 
sary at  the  Secretary's  discretion,  the 
grant  authorization  would  provide  an 
extra  measure  of  stability  to  the  loan 
guarantee  provisions  of  this  bill.  Since 
the  negative  impact  of  Pan  Am's  finan- 
cial failure  would  probably  exceed  $35 
mlUion,  the  grant  authorization  provision 
for  that  amoimt  is  necessary  to  permit 
Pan  Am  to  maintain  itself  and  avoid  total 
financial  deterioration.  I  had  intended  to 
submit  amendments  on  the  floor  to  ac- 
complish this  piurpose,  and  to  authorize 
a  loan  guarantee  program  for  U.S.  for- 
eign air  carriers.  I  shall  not  do  so  at  this 
time. 

However,  I  do  want  to  talk  about  pos- 
sible temporary  subsidization  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways.  I  find,  in  my 
discussions,  a  widespread  point  of  view 
that  this  great  company  is  in  serious 
financial  condition  largely  because  of 
unfortunate  governmental  poUcies  over 
many  years,  should  be  permitted  to  die. 

I  ask  Congress  to  reserve  its  judgment 
on  this  issue  and  to  consider  the  history 
of  this  great  air  transport  enterprise 
which  has  for  so  many  years  been  the 
backbone  of  Intematiooal  air  transporta- 
tion under  the  American  flag.  It  may  be 
that  many  who  have  the  interest  of  the 
south  48  States  in  mind,  can  consider  the 
possible  demise  of  this  g^eat  company 
without  great  concern,  because  the  conti- 
nental United  States  is  blessed  with  an 
extensive  road  network,  and  extensive 
rail  network,  an  extensive  bus  network, 
and  an  extensive  and  healthy  air  trans- 
port network.  Given  this,  it  is  under- 
standable that  Pan  American  would  not 
seem  to  you  so  cruclaL 

To  us  In  Alaska,  the  story  is  different. 
We  have  none  of  these  transportation 
arteries  developed  over  the  years  to  solve 
transportation  problems.  In  all  of  its  re- 
cent history,  Alaska  has  been  dependent 
upon  air  Utmsportatlon  and  Pan  Ameri- 
can was  among  those  hearty  pioneers 
that  laid  down  the  transportation  system 
of  Alaska.  Prior  to  Pan  American  and 
other  early  pioneers,  our  communica- 
tions were  dependent  upon  dog  teams. 
This  great  c<Hnpany  came  to  Aladca  In 
the  early  1930's  and  laid  down  a  route 
system  that  gave  us  the  ability  ulti- 
mately to  become  a  State.  Our  pe<^>Ie  are 
grateful  for  this  pioneering  venture  *n<i 
we  do  not  forget  our  friends. 

A  little  of  this  great  company's  history 
will  be  useful.  It  started  in  the  Caribbean 
in  the  late  1920's  as  a  partner  with  our 
Government  in  developing  routes  to  the 
CariM)ean  and  Latin  America.  Tht  Alas- 
kan <K)eraUon  came  very  shortly  after- 
ward. The  devel(H)ment  of  the  Pacific 
operation  followed  in  the  middle  thirties, 
and  it  was  a  real  triimiph  for  the  United 
States  when  Pan  American  inaugurated 
the  trans-Atlantic  operation  in  1938.  For 
many  years,  the  United  States  relied 
wholly  upon  Pan  American  as  its  repre- 
sentative In  the  development  of  interna- 
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tional  air  transportation  and  the  com- 
pany did  well.  It  carried  the  American 
flag  to  70  countries  in  the  world  and  es- 
tablished for  the  United  States  the  most 
distinguished  of  traditions  of  interna- 
tional air  transportation. 

Then  came  World  War  H,  when  the 
routes  pioneered  by  ^n  American  be- 
came crucial  segments  in  our  supply 
lines  in  the  Pacific,  aid  routes  in  Latin 
America,  in  the  Atlanic,  in  the  Par  East, 
and  in  Australia  became  the  basis  on 
which  war-time  comftiunlcations  were 
based.  Pan  Am  crewi  their  airplanes, 
the  facilities  associl  ted  with  their 
routes,  were  utilized  t(  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  the  UnitedJstates.  After  the 
war,  the  system  had  t<  be  recreated  be- 
cause It  had  been  devc  «d  wholly  to  the 
use  of  the  United  State  during  that  long 
period.  It  was  recreat  d  and  for  many 
years  became  the  bac  ;bone  of  the  In- 
ternational air  transp(  rt  system  of  the 
United  States.  During  fcose  years,  other 
U.S.-flag  carriers  begax  their  operations 
in  many  parts  of  the  vorld  and  many 
foreign  carriers  were  ai  tiiorized  to  oper- 
ate. It  was  thought,  dx  'Ing  that  period, 
that  Pan  American  wad  strong  enough  to 
take  on  any  degree  of  (  ompetition  from 
American  or  foreign  fla  ;  carriers,  that  It 
was  impervious  to  assau  ts  on  those  long- 
established  routes. 

It  turns  out  that  th  s  judgment  was 
not  right.  Given  normi  1  circumstances, 
it  might  have  taken  ma  ly  years  to  bring 
Pan  American  to  its  pre  lent  unf  ortimate 
financial  crisis,  but  a  combination  of 
two  uncontrollable  Infli  ences  beginning 
in  the  fall  of  1973  brou  ht  the  company 
to  the  point  where  ban  ruptcy  and  dis- 
integration is  a  real  po  islbillty.  Its  fuel 
costs  are  increasing  fr  m  $174  million 
in  1973  to  $374  million  In  1974 — a  cost 
increase  of  $200  miUl(  a— a  blow  that 
few  corporations  could  i  ike.  In  addition, 
the  excess  capacity  be  tig  operated  by 
both  American-flag  8  ad  foreign-flag 
carriers  began  to  take  t  s  toll.  Traffic  on 
the  Pan  American  sysf  m  was  reduced 
drastically.  The  combf  latlon  of  these 
two  have  brought  upon  this  great  com- 
pany a  financial  crisis  The  company, 
self -sufficient  since  1958  has  applied  for 
temporary  relief. 

Notwithstanding  our  lenerous  grants 
of  subsidy  for  many  <  ements  of  our 
economy,  for  our  merennt  marine,  for 
Amtrak,  for  the  Northel  stem  railroads, 
subsidy  for  an  ailing  ai:  Une  is  strongly 
questioned.  The  Congre  8  in  1938  and 
then  in  1958.  and  then  a.  1961.  decided 
that  an  air  transport  sy  item  under  the 
American  flag  was  so  Imp  trtant  that  sub- 
sidy would  be  granted  w  len  needed  and 
these  congressional  dete  mlnations  w«re 
not  made  lightly.  They  ^  rere  made  after 
careful  studies  by  two  g  -eat  committees 
of  Congress — the  Inten  bate  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  othe  body  and  the 
Commerce  Committee  3f  the  Senate. 
They  decided  upon  all  he  facts  before 
them  that  an  air  transfort  system  was 
so  Important  to  the  Un  ted  States  that 
subsidy  should  be  provli  ed  If  necessary 
to  aclileve  It.  Fortunate  y,  the  airlines, 
including  Pan  Amerlcai ,  have  been  so 
successful  over  the  yea]  s  that  no  sub- 
sidy to  major  airlines  h  is  been  needed 


since  1958,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  In 
Pan  American's  case,  subsidy  is  needed 
now.  Based  xwoxi  my  studies,  this  sub- 
sidy wlU  not  be  needed  for  long,  because 
there  are  many  actions  that  can  be  taken 
by  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  over- 
capacity which  exists  on  our  interna- 
tional routes,  to  eliminate  the  discrimi- 
nation which  our  own  Oovenunent  Im- 
poses upon  its  own  carriers  and  to  mit- 
igate discriminations  practiced  by  for- 
eign governments  against  our  carriers. 
This  subsidy  can  be  brought  to  an  end 
if  action  is  taken.  But  subsidy  is  neces- 
sary while  our  Government  changts 
many  mistaken  policies  which  it  has  pur- 
sued in  the  past. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  my  state- 
ment, I  ask  my  colleagues  to  at  least 
reserve  judgment  on  this  issue.  Of  course 
subsidy  in  our  free  enterprise  system  is 
universally  questioned,  but  our  interna- 
tional air  trsmsport  operators  do  not  live 
in  a  free  enterprise  system.  The  routes 
that  they  serve  and  the  operations  that 
they  conduct  are  dictated  by  our  Gov- 
ernment and  sdl  the  foreign  governments 
into  which  they  go.  The  prices  they 
charge  for  their  service  are  regulated  by 
our  own  Oovemment  and  by  aD  the  other 
governments.  Our  carriers  which  are  pri- 
vately operated  and  financed,  must  meet 
the  competition  of  foreign-flag  carriers 
largely  owned  and  subsidized  by  foreign 
governments.  This  is  no  free  enterprise 
environment  In  which  they  operate.  Our 
Government  which  so  completely  c<hi- 
troia  the  destiny  of  its  carriers  must  take 
a  heavy  responsibility  for  their  success 
or  failure. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this — Pan 
American  World  Airways  helped  develop 
the  State  of  Alaska.  It  helped  provide  a 
transportation  system  when  we  had  lit- 
tle available,  and  Alaska  does  not  pro- 
pose to  turn  its  back  on  this  company 
when  it  is  In  trouble.  I  do  not  intend  to 
forget  those  who  helped  develop  our 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  I  presented 
to  the  Commerce  Committee  and  which 
were  discussed  In  committee  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro.  so  that  everyone  can  see 
the  concept  I  had  In  mind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

At  an  i4>proprl»te  place  in  tbe  bill  add 
the  following: 

(a)  AuTRoaiSATiow. — The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorlssed  to  make  grants,  upon  such  terms 
and  oondltions  as  are  si>eclfled  In  this  sec- 
tion and  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  any  atr 
carrier  operating  in  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion. There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  to  remain  available  until 
expended  $36,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  section.  Any  appropriations 
available  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion may  be  expended  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $35,000,000:  Provided,  That  funds 
so  expended  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  ap- 
propriation from  which  expended  out  of  a 
subsequent  impropriation. 

(b)  TxKMS  Ain>  CoNornoNs. — (1)  Prior  to 
making  a  grant  to  an  air  carrier  under  this 
section  the  Secretary — 

(A)  Shall  find  In  writing  that  the  grant 
Is  necessary  to  ensure  the  performance  by 
the  air  carrier  of  service  In  foreign  air  trans- 
portation to  the  extent  and  of  th»  charac- 


ter and  quality  required  for  the  comoierc^ 
of  the  United  States,  the  Postal  Service,  aaS 
the  National  defense; 

(B)  Shall  require  that  an  application  tat 
a  grant  be  made  by  an  air  carrier  in  suck 
form  and  substance  as  the  Secretary  mar 
prescribe;  and  ^ 

(C)  May  require  that  the  air  carrier  pi*. 
pare,  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  si^.. 
proval,  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  or  n- 
structuring  of  Its  routes  and  operations. 

(2)  In  reviewing  applications  for  grants 
under  this  section  tbe  Secretary  shall  eea- 
slder  the  effect  of  the  grants  upon  other  tklt. 
carriers.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  consiUt  wltlr 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  before  making  a  grant  undir 
this  section. 

(c)  Accxss  TO  Rxcoaos. — (1)  Each  rec^t. 
ent  of  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  tmf 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Including  records  which  ftilly  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  the  recl|it>; 
ent  of  the  proceeds  of  ttte  grant. 

(2)  Tbe  Secretary  and  the  ComptroQ* 
Qeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  baft 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examlos> 
tlon  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  aitf 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent 
to   grants   received   under    thla  section.      i 

At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  add  Omi 
following: 

(a)  AarmomizMTiotf. — ^Tbe  Secretary  is  au- 
thorlzed.  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
are  specified  In  this  section  and  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  guarantee  any  person  against 
loss  of  principal  and  interest  on  obligatioM 
or  loans  Issued  for  the  purpose  of  flnandag 
tbe  operations  in  foreign  air  transportatka 
of  any  air  carrier.  The  aggregate  unpaM 
principal  amount  of  obligations  and  loam 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

(b)(1)  TntMs  /HTD  CoNDmoNs. — Prior  t6= 
providing  a  guarantee  under  this  section. 
the  Secretary — 

(A)  Shall  find  In  writing  that  tbe  guar* 
antee  Is  neceasary  to  insure  tbe  perfooa* 
ance  by  the  air  carrier  of  service  In  foreiga 
air  transportation  to  tbe  extent  and  of  ttt* 
character  and  quality  required  for  the  Coa- 
merce  of  tbe  United  States,  the  Postal 
Servloe,  and  the  national  defense; 

(B)  ShaU  find  that  tbe  prospective  earn* 
ing  power  of  the  air  carrier,  together  wttk 
the  character  and  value  of  the  securttf. 
pledged,  if  any,  furnish  reasonable  assw-, 
ance  that  the  air  carrier  wlU  be  able  to  r^ 
pay  the  obligation  or  loan  within  the  ttaw 
fixed  and  afford  reasonable  protection  to  tb* 
United  States;  and 

(C)  May  require  that  the  air  carrier  pie- 
pare,  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval, an  appropriate  plan  for  the  reof- 
ganlzatlon  or  i>e8tructurlng  of  its  rouM 
and  operation/ 

(2)  In  reviewing  applications  for  guar' 
antees  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  sh$n 
consider  the  effect  of  the  guarantees  upoo 
other  air  carriers.  The  Secretary  shall  eoB- 
suit  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  abd 
tbe  Secretary  of  State  before  proTfaUnfaa' 
guarantee  under  this  section.  ..        ~ : 

(0)  AxJTROBizA'noN  To  lasm  Oblioatiomb.— 
(1)  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  his 
rights  and  responsibilities  under  this  sec- 
tion, he  la  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Secie- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions in  such  forms  and  denominations,  bear- 
ing such  maturities,  and  subject  to  stteh 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  piesciftSf. 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  th»' 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  «r 
other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  tl»e  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstandliig 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  State* 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  montb 
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nreceding  the  issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligatiors.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
gliall  purchase  any  notes  and  other  obUga- 
tions  issued  hereunder  and  for  the  purpose 
lie  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
gecurlties  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  that 
Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  Include 
any  purchase  of  such  notes  and  obligations. 
Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions acquired  by  him  under  this  subsection. 
All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaavury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  principal  and  interest  on  the  notes  or 
obligations  issued  by  him  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasviry. 

(2)  Any  guarantee  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  terminated, 
canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked,  except  as 
provided  by  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  Issued  by 
tbe  Secretary  under  this  Act;  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  such  guarantee  com- 
plies fully  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  of  the  approval  and  legality  of  the 
principal  amount,  taterest  rate,  and  all  other 
terms  of  the  guarantee:  and  shall  be  valid 
and  incontestable  In  the  hands  of  a  holder 
of  a  guaranteed  obligation  or  loan  except  for 
fraud  or  material  misrepresentation  on  the 
psrt  of  such  holder. 

(3)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  enforce  any 
right  accruing  to  the  United  States  by  rea- 
toa  of  Its  having  paid  money  or  Incurred 
expenses  as  a  result  of  making  such  guaran- 
tees. 

(d)  Access  to  Recokds. — The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to,  and  shall  as  neceasary.  In- 
spect and  copy  all  accounts,  books,  records, 
memoarandas,  correspondence,  and  other  doc- 
uments of  any  air  carrier  which  has  reoelved 
financial  assistance  under  thla  aectlon  con- 
oeming  any  matter  which  may  bear  tipon 
tbe  ability  of  such  air  carrier  to  repay  the 
obligation  or  loan  within  tbe  time  flizad 
tbamfor,  and  to  enstuw  that  th*  purpose  of 
thii  lection  Is  being  carried  out. 

(e)  OuAaAMTKB  Fkes. — The  Secretary  ahall 
presenbe  a  guarantee  fee  in  connection  with 
each  obligation  or  loan  guaranteed  tmder 
this  section.  Such  fee  shall  be  in  an  amount 
that  the  Secretary  estimates  to  be  necessary 
to  eover  the  administrative  coets  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  (^  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  such  obligation  or  loan.  Sums  real- 
ised from  such  fees  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Tteasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(f)  Audit. — The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  Statea,  or  any  of  bis  duly  author- 
ised representatives,  shall  have  access  to 
such  information,  books,  records,  and  docu- 
ments as  he  determines  necassary  to  audit 
effectively  financial  transactions  and  opera- 
tlaafl  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  In  the  ad- 
Bilniatratlon  of  this  section.  The  Comptrol- 
ler Oeneral  sliaU  make  such  reports  to  the 
Congress  on  the  results  of  any  such  audits 
as  are  appropriate. 

Mr.  STEVKNS.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  really  asking  Congress  to  do  at  this 
time  is  to  reserve  its  Judgment  on  the 
Issue  of  subsidization  and  the  concept  of 
loan  guarantees.  Many  of  us  who  know 
tbe  history  of  Pan  American  Airlines 
realize  the  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  maintaining  American  flags 
abroad. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVKNS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  we  should  point 


out  that  Congress,  has  recognized  for 
many  years  the  need,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, for  subsidy  and  the  need  for 
loem  guarantees.  At  present  we  do  sub- 
sidize the  local  service  air  carriers  to 
help  provide  service  to  ctKnmunitles  that 
need  it  but  which  is  not  economical  for 
the  airlines  to  operate. 

We  also  have  provided  loan  guarantee 
programs  for  the  purchase  of  flight 
equipment,  although  in  recent  years  they 
have  not  been  widely  used.  But  we  at 
least  have  provided  loan  guarantee  type 
assistance. 

Unfortunately,  s«ne  of  our  other  Gov- 
ernment programs  have  provided  more 
liberalized  loan  programs  under  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  for  the  purchase 
of  American  aircraft  by  foreign  airlines 
and  we  do  not  provide  that  generous  pro- 
gram to  our  own  U.S.  carriers  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  comments.  He  is  correct. 
He  assisted  us  in  extending  the  authori- 
zation for  the  equipmoit  guarantee  loan 
progrsmi  which  has  been  used  by  our 
Alaska  Airlines.  The  local  service  airline 
subsidy  has  been  used  in  Alaska,  and  we 
are  quite  familiar  with  it. 

I  think  that  the  sentiment  as  I  under- 
stand it  at  this  time,  and  the  speed  with 
which  we  must  move  to  demonstrate  the 
desire  of  Congress,  demands  that  we  not 
get  into  the  whole  question  of  the  loan 
guarantee  program  and  the  subsidy  at 
this  point. 

I  Just  want  to  make  clear  for  the  rec- 
ord that,  so  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  we  ought  to  reserve 
judgment  on  whether  or  not  it  may  be 
necessary  In  spite  of  everything  that  is 
contained  in  this  bill,  to  go  forward  at 
some  future  date  with  a  form  of  sub- 
sidlzaticm  or  loan  guarantee.  I  am  certain 
that  most  people  familiar  with  Pan 
American  World  Airways  realize  that  it 
helped  develop  my  State.  It  provided  a 
transportation  system  when  we  had  little 
available,  and  I  do  not  think  any  Alaskan 
wants  to  turn  his  back  on  Pan  American 
at  the  time  it  is  in  trouble. 

As  for  myself,  I  can  assure  the  Senate 
that  I  do  not  Intend  to  forget  what  t^y 
did  to  help  Alaska  in  a  time  of  develop- 
ing its  air  transportation  system.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  done  enough  in  this  bill, 
but  I  am  more  than  willing  to  go  along 
with  it,  with  the  idea  that  if  it  is  not 
enough,  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
I  will  raise  the  question  of  the  loan  guar- 
antee program  for  U.S.  foreign  air  car- 
riers and  possibly  scxne  type  of  direct 
subsidy.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier.  Gov- 
ernment controls  mandate  costs  which 
the  companies  cannot  recover. 

With  Uiat  understanding,  I  want  to  go 
on  recoitl  and  state  my  i^preciation  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee and  to  the  committee  staff  for 
their  consideraticm.  We  did  work  through 
a  series  of  drafts  of  amendments,  but 
they  are  Just  not  timely.  I  am  certain 
that  there  Is  enough  opposition  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  concepts  I 
would  offer  that  it  would  delay  this  legis- 
lation. I  have  no  intent  to  do  so  today. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  there  is  no  implication  here  today 
that  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  or  the  Commerce  Comniittee  has 
any  intention  of  suggesting  that  this  bill 
may  be  the  entire  answer.  I  give  assur- 
ance that  in  November  I  fully  intend  to 
go  into  the  matter  of  whether  there 
should  be  subsidization  or  guarantee 
loans,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  keep 
our  international  air  carriers  operating. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  felt  It 
necessary  that,  before  the  recess,  we 
take  some  action  to  show  an  awareness 
by  all  of  us  of  the  problem;  that  we  are 
not  just  forgetting  about  it  or  letting  it 
go.  That  Is  why  we  have  taken  up  this 
bill  today. 

This  is  only  a  first  step.  I  tliink  the  bill 
contains  some  good  features  and  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  do  hope,  for  the  benefit  of 
anyone  who  is  reporting  this,  that  it  is 
understood  that  this  is  a  first  step  to 
indicate  what  can  be  done  immediately. 
The  matter  of  government  assisted  fi- 
nancing is  a  little  more  difBcult  prob- 
lem and  will  be  consida«d  later. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  it  Is 
not  new  government  policy  to  guarantee 
loans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Aircraft 
Loan  Guarantee  Act  about  which  Sena- 
tor Cannon  spoke  was  my  original  biU. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  I  am  sure 
that  the  people  of  Alaska  and  Nevada 
know  that  their  local  transport  airlines 
might  never  have  made  it.  It  has  been 
used.  It  Is  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  It  has  turned  out  that  In  the 
long  run,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce 
the  subsidies  for  local  transport  airlines 
because  they  have  gotten  better  and  more 
efficient  equipment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wadiing- 
ton.  It  Is  on  that  basis  that  I  do  not 
offer  the  amendments.  I  Join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  In  hoping  that  what  we  do 
here  today  will  provide  the  background 
for  the  financial  reconstruction  of  Pan 
American  and  any  other  foreign-United 
States  air  carrier  that  may  be  getthig 
into  difficulty. 

However,  If  this  legislation  does  not 
prove  sufficient,  I  think  everyone  should 
realize  that  some  of  us  were  prepared 
to  go  f  £uther  at  this  time,  but,  because 
of  the  circumstances,  feel  it  is  unwise 
to  do  so. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  fear 
the  consideration  he  has  given  to  the  ap- 
proaches I  have  mentioned  In  the  past. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add 
the  name  of  Senator  Javits  as  a  oospon- 
sor  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  Is  open  for  farther  amend- 
ment. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 
ACT  OP  1974  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.   Mr.   President,   I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFI  ICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  conslc  >ratlon  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  object  an,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  tl  e  report. 

'The  conference  repoi  ;  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  o 
SIGNAL  Record  of  Augui 
pp.  H8105-H8113.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  1  resident,  there 
was  very  little  controver  y  in  the  con- 
ference. This  is  unanim<  us  agreement 
I  think  it  is  quite  appro  >riate  that  we 
bring  it  up  this  week.  Th  s  is  known  as 
Fire  Prevention  Week.  >roclaimed  by 
Governors  and  the  Presld  mt  and  every- 
one else.  This  wUl  go  a  loi  g  way  to  help 
us  in  this  field  of  fire  pn  ventlon. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  witl  no  hesitancy 
that  I  urge  the  approval  )f  the  confer- 
ence substitute  on  the  P  re  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974-  -S.  1769.  This 
legislation  is  the  product  of  almost  2 
years  of  studj  by  the  I  ational  Com- 
mission on  Plre  Prevent  )n  and  Con- 
trol, and  a  year  and  one-  tialf  of  delib- 
eration by  the  Committee  )n  Commerce. 
It  is  a  far-reaching  and  (  omprehenslve 
Federal  program  to  sup  lement  State 
and  local  efforts  in  redi  cing  the  Na- 
tion's losses  from  Are. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  b  en  a  vigorous 
advocate   of   the   Fire   P  evention   and 
Control  Act  because,  fra  ikly.  the  lire 
problem  in  the  United  S  ates  as  com- 
pared with  other  industria  nations  is  al- 
most a  naUonal  outrage    In  the  next 
hour,  there  will  be  300  d(  structive  fires 
in  the  United  States  re  ilting  in   one 
death,   34  injuries,   and    ipproximately 
$300,000  worth  of  propert;   damage ;  12  - 
000  lives  are  lost  each  ye  r  in  fires'  and 
about  300,000  persons  ai »  injured    Of 
that  number,  50,000  pera  ns  will  spend 
anywhere  from  6  weeks  to  2  years  in  the 
hospital  recuperating.  Thi  profession  of 
firefighter  is  the  most  haiardous  in  the 
United  States,  with  an  fcjury  rate  of 
39.6   per    100    nreflghters   In    1971.    The 
United    States— the    richest    and    most 
technologically  advanced  nation  in  the 
world— leads    aU    industr  alized    coun- 
tries in  per  capita  death  and  property 
loss  from  fires. 

The  Fire  Prevention  an  1  Control  Act 
of  1974  is  designed  to  rectil  7  this  deplor- 
able situation. 

The  conference  substitute  would  estab- 
lish a  new  National  Fire  P]  evention  and 
Control  Administration  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  committee  of 
conference  recognized  the  fcnportance  of 
creating  a  separate  and  dla  ;inct  program 
within  the  Department  <  f  Commerce, 


while  at  the  same  time  utilizing  the  ex- 
pertise and  resources  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  implementing 
the  fire  research  program.  By  creating  a 
separate  administration  headed  by  an 
administrator,  the  flre  program  will  be 
both  highly  visible  and  under  the  direct 
leadership  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  creation  of  a  new  administration 
represenis  an  excellent  compromise  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  provisions. 
The  Senate  bill  would  have  created  a 
new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control.  The  House  bill  would 
have  placed  the  entire  program  under 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 
Technology.  This  latter  structure  was  un- 
acceptable to  the  Senate  conferees  due 
to  the  fear  that  the  research  aspect  of 
the  flre  program  would  be  emphasized  to 
the  detriment  of  the  pubUc  education, 
fire  academy,  data  center,  and  flre  tech- 
nology development  programs.  The  con- 
ference substitute  is  the  best  of  both 
worlds:  It  utilizes  the  existing  resources 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
the  research  program— which  meets  the 
concerns  of  the  House  conferees — while 
at  the  same  time  assures  a  well-balanced 
fire  prevention  and  control  program.  To 
ensure  that  the  research  program  com- 
plements the  rest  of  the  flre  prevention 
and  control  program,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  will  coordinate  Department 
efforts. 

The  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Administration  is  multifaceted.  The  con- 
ference substitute  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator to  take  all  steps  necessary  and 
practicable  to  educate  the  public  and  to 
overcome  public  Indifference  as  to  flre 
and  flre  prevention.  The  Importance  of 
this  public  education  function  is  under- 
scored by  the  conclusion  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control: 

The  striking  aspect  of  the  Nation's  flre 
problem  is  the  Indifference  with  which  Amer- 
icans confront  the  subject. 
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I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  make  great 
strides  in  reducing  this  Nation's  unac- 
ceptably  high  level  of  death,  injury,  and 
economic  loss  due  to  flre  through  a  com- 
prehensive public  education  program. 

The  new  Administration  would  also 
establish  a  new  Academy  for  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control.  This  central  train- 
ing facility  for  the  Nation's  flreflghtlng 
force  Is  of  the  highest  priority  if  the 
effort  to  reduce  the  losses  from  flre  is  to 
suceed.  The  new  Academy  would   not 
become  a  large  degree-granting  institu- 
tion on  the  model  of  the  service  acad- 
emies, the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  or  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Rather,  it  is 
modeled  on  the  highly  successful  FBI 
Academy  and  on  a  number  of  national 
flre  academies  abroad.  The  intent  of  the 
conferees  is  that  the  National  Fire  Acad- 
emy be  a  small,  but  excellent  campus 
with  a  flrst-class  staff  and  facilities  to 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  professional 
training  of  flre  officers.  In  addition,  it 
would  assist  In  supporting  existing  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  conducted 
by  State  and  local  flre  units,  and  by  pri- 
vate Institutions.  There  would  also  be 
flnancial    assistance    for    all    types    of 
State,  local,  and  private  Institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  flre  training. 


There  will  also  be  available  partial 
flnancial  support  for  students  attending 
the  Academy,  and  for  students  attending 
nondegree  programs  at  junior  colleges 
colleges,  and  universities.  Also  Included 
in  this  program  is  a  loan  program  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

Another  aspect  of  the  program  to  be' 

implemented  by  Uie  new  Admlntetratlon 

is  one  for  the  development,  testing,  and 

evaluation  of  equipment  to  be  used  by 
the  Nation's  flre  services.  Many  of  the 

injuries  and  deaths  to  the  Nation's  fire- 
fighters are  due  to  inadequate  protective 
gear.  The  new  Administration  Is  man- 
dated to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
technology  program  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  this  gear  and  other  equipment 
used  in  flre  prevention  and  suppresslmi 
activities. 

In  order  to  develop  appropriate  prior- 
ities, an  adequate  data  base  on  the  causes 
and  nature  of  flres  is  badly  needed.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  the  conference 
substitute  mandates  the  Administration 
to  establish  and  operate  a  comprehen- 
sive, integrated  national  flre  data  and 
information  system.  The  data  system  is 
designed  to  fulfill  flve  needs:  First,  pro- 
vide an  accurate  nationwide  analysis  of 
the  fire  problem;  second,  identify  major 
problem  areas;  third  assist  in  setting 
priorities;  fourth  determine  possible 
solutions  to  problems; -and  fifth,  monitor 
the  progress  of  programs  to  reduce  flre 
losses. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  authorized  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
establish  master  plan  demonstration 
projects.  The  purpose  of  these  projects 
was  to  enable  flve  to  eight  States  to  pre- 
pare a  master  plan  for  fire  prevention 
and  control  in  their  areas.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  similar  provisions.  The 
conferees  agreed  that  the  master  plan 
concept  Is  one  of  great  merit  and  the 
States  and  local  jurisdictions  are  urg«d 
to  pursue  them.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
use  his  power  under  the  act  to  assist  the 
States  in  this  area,  "nils  would  Include 
the  funding  of  demonstration  project! 
If  the  Administrator  so  chooses.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  report  to 
Congress  In  4  years  to  recommend 
whether  additional  Federal  funds  are 
needed  to  develop  master  plans  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  final  component  of  the  program 
in  the  Department  of  Cc^nmerce  are 
provisions  for  the  conduct  of  a  program 
of  basic  and  applied  research  aimed  at 
develophig  an  imderstandlng  of  the  fun- 
damental processes  underlying  all  as- 
pects of  flre.  Such  research  has  been  pur- 
sued In  the  past  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  and  the  conferees  agreed 
that  the  new,  more  comprehensive  re- 
search program  ought  to  utilize  the  ex- 
pertise and  resources  of  the  Bureau.  Ac- 
cordingly, responsibility  for  Implement- 
ing this  section  of  the  new  flre  preven- 
tion and  control  program  is  being  v^ted 
in  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  in- 
cluded Identical  provisions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  expandCKl  program  of  re- 
search on  bums,  the  treatment  of  bum 
injuries,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
victims  of  flre  within  the  National  In- 
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stltutes  of  Health.  I  beUeve  this  program 
is  a  badly  needed  humanitarian  gesture 
wliich  the  Federal  Gtovernment  can 
make  on  behalf  of  burn  victims.  The 
average  hospital  stay  for  a  burn  victim 
is  over  three  times  that  of  a  medical  or 
surgical  patient. 
An  individual's  hospital  stay  and  later 

medical  treatment  can  add  ud  to  $60,000 

or  more.  There  are  currently  only  a  dozen 

burn  centers  in  the  United  States.  In 
these  special  facilities,  patients  receive 

expert  surgical  and  medical  care  from 
the  outset,  and  physical  and  emotional 
rehabilitation  tlirough  the  long  weeks  of 
recovery.  We  must  establish  more  of 
these  burn  centers,  and  S.  1769  would 
have  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding,  I 
would  like  to  explain  briefly  why  I 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  return  this 
legislation  to  conference  this  week.  When 
the  conference  report  was  originally  filed 
on  August  12,  we  were  informed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that  it  was  un- 
acceptable to  the  administration  and 
that  the  Department,  as  well  as  OMB, 
would  recommend  a  veto. 

Recognizing  that  fire  safety  shoxild  not 
be  a  partisan  issue,  I  indicated  that  we 
would  be  wilUng  to  make  some  changes 
to  accommodate  the  administration's 
concerns.  After  6  weeks  of  negotiation, 
we  came  up  with  a  compromise,  which 
was  represented  to  us  as  being  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
That  compromise  accomplished  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  It  reduced  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1975  from 
$15,000,000  to  910,000,000. 

(2)  It  reduced  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1976  from 
$21,000,000  to  $15,000,000. 

(3)  It  deleted  the  requirement  of  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  approval  of  academy 
construction  plans. 

(4)  It  placed  a  $9  million  celUng  on  the 
construction  costs  of  the  academy  site. 

(5)  It  deleted  the  section  providing  for  a 
master  plan  demonstration  program  and  sub- 
stituted a  new  provision  authorizing  the 
secretary  to  assist  the  states  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  plans. 


Just  When  we  had  thought  that  agree- 
ment had  been  reached,  last  Friday  we 
were  informed  by  officials  at  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  were 
"a  few  more  concerns"  about  the  bill 
that  involved  the  bum  center  program. 
Needless  to  say,  the  Senate  conferees 
considered  this  late  complaint  outrage- 
ous In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  been 
dealing  in  food  faith  in  trying  to  reach 
an  acceptable  compromise  with  the  ad- 
ministration.   New    Issues    were    being 
raised.  Also,  many  of  the  concerns  that 
were  being  raised  had  never  before  been 
voiced  by   the   administration.   Finally 
they  were  outside  the  scope  of  the  con- 
ference since  the  Senate  and  House  pro- 
visions were  identical— with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  authorization.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  we  decided  to  proceed  with 
the  compromise  draft. 

In  short,  we  liave  tried  to  cooperate 
with  the  administration  to  develop  leg- 
islation which  is  acceptable  to  all.  I  know 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  ap- 
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proves  of  the  bill.  I  fully  expect  that 
President  Ford  will  recognize  our  efforts, 
and  reject  any  recommendations  of  veto 
that  may  be  offered  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  infla- 
tion. It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  I  in- 
sisted that  the  conference  committee  re- 

SDond  to  the  administration's  request  to 

scale  down  the  funding  level  of  the  bill. 

But  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  fire 
loss  in  the  United  States  is  conservatively 

estimated  to  be  $12  billion  per  year.  This 

legislation  is  now  authorized  at  a  level  of 
$45.5  million  over  a  2-year  period.  I 
beUeve  that  this  smaU  investment  will 
result  in  a  5-percent  reduction  per  year 
in  resource  losses  alone  in  the  first  10 
years  of  this  program's  operation. 

In  short,  the  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol program  as  designed  in  the  con- 
ference substitute  is  a  humanitarian  and 
necessary  program.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  remiss  in  its  attention 
to  the  fire  problem.  Lives  can  be  saved, 
property  losses  can  be  reduced.  The  emo- 
tional, mental,  and  physicial  anguish  of 
those  injured  by  fire  can  be  relieved.  I 
take  great  pride  in  the  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974,  and  I  am 
optimistic  that  this  will  be  a  prudent 
investment  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  urge  the  President  to  sign  this  impor- 
tant legislation  early  next  week  to  dem- 
onstrate, during  Fire  Prevention  Week — 
October  6-12— the  Federal  concern  in 
this  area. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  this  legislation.  This 
is,  indeed,  very  important,  not  only  to  the 
public  but  to  the  people  who  fight  fires 
around  the  country. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right,  and 
particularly  the  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments. 
Mr.  BEALL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Fire  Protec- 
tion and  Control  Act  represents  for  the 
first  time  a  major  commitment  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  firefighters 
in  combating  what  has  become  a  serious 
national  menace,  and  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill,  and  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its 
overwhelming  approval  to  this  measure. 
In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  greater 
catastrophic  threat  to  the  people  of  our 
country  than  by  fire.  Last  year,  flre  killed 
11,700  Americans,  more  than  3,500  of 
wliich   were   children.   Another  300,000 
persons  were  injured.  Every  28  seconds, 
a  building  fire  breaks  out  somewhere  In 
this  country.  Each  day,  fire  strikes  an 
average  of  1,500  homes,  300  apartment 
buildings,  200  stores,  130  manufacturing 
plants,  60  schools,  and  785  other  build- 
ings causing  $7  million  hi  property  dam- 
age. 

But  that  is  only  half  the  story.  Too 
often,  we  forget  the  thousands  of  brave 
flre  service  personnel  who  daily  risk  their 
lives  to  fight  flre.  In  fact,  our  Nation's 
2.2  million  firefighters  are  engaged  In  the 
most  hazardous  profession  of  all.  On 
September  26,  1973,  I  was  privileged  to 
chair  hearings  on  S.  1769,  and  I  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  presentation 
of  fireman  Thomas  Herz,  of  Baltimore, 
as  he  described  the  terrible  dangers  of 


fire  suppression.  Mr.  Herz  himself  was 
burned  over  70  percent  of  his  body  while 
fighting  a  1970  Baltimore  fire.  He  spent 
some  9  months  in  the  hospital,  where  he 
endured  20  operations,  and  his  treatment 
continues  today.  Mr.  Herz  showed  the 
committee  the  equipment  he  had  on  that 
day.  The  equipment  provided  little,  if 
any,  protection.  Said  Herz: 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  have  the 
chance  to  appear  before  such  a  distinguished 
group  of  men.  But  in  all  honesty,  I  must  also 
say  that  It  Is  a  shame  that  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  my  profession,  who,  day  after  day, 
unhesitatingly  lay  our  lives  on  the  line  in 
order  to  have  the  lives  of  you  and  your  con- 
stituents, must  come  before  you  to  ask  for 
better  equipment  to  perform  this  task. 


Certainly  fire  suppression  will  always 
be  a  hazardous  profession,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  initiatives  hacluded  in  this 
legislation  will  lead  to  safer  equipment 
and  techniques,  and  hisure  that  firemen 
like  Thomas  Herz  will  never  have  to  come 
before  the  Congress  and  ask  for  equip- 
ment which  wiU  offer  at  least  some  pro- 
tection against  flre. 

Probably  the  most  controversial  issue 
before  the  conference  committee  was  the 
issue  of  organizational  structure.  We  in 
the  Senate  firmly  believed  that  the  new 
fire  organization  ought  to  occupy  the 
highest  possible  position  in  our  Govern- 
ment, so  that  the  needs  of  fire  prevention 
and  suppression  would  not  be  lost  in  ex- 
isting research-oriented  programs. 

Additionally,  we  felt  it  was  necessary 
to  give  the  new  agency  the  greatest  vis- 
ibility, so  that  this  grave  national  prob- 
lem might  be  fully  examined  and  expe- 
ditiously acted  upon. 

As   my   colleagues   know,   the   Senate 
passed  a  bill  that  authorized  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  House  sought  to  place  within 
the  existing  framework  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  a  Bureau   of  Fire 
Safety,  an  action  which  was  unaccept- 
able to  me  and  to  my  fellow  Senate  con- 
ferees. The  conference  settled,  however, 
on  the  establishment  of  a  new,  inde- 
pendent National  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Administration,  with  its  Admin- 
istrator reporting  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  I  beUeve  this  com- 
promise meets  the  Senate  objectives  of 
independence  and  high  visibility  so  nec- 
essary for  this  new  agency.  Although 
the  House  could  not  agree  to  a  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  end 
result    substantially    Incorporates    the 
purposes  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Further,  a  Fire  Research  Center  is  es- 
tabUshed  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. In  the  past,  much  fine  work  has 
been  done  m  this  area,  particularly  by 
the  National  Biu-eau  of  Standards,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  past  experience  and  ex- 
pertise can  be  built  upon  to  significantly 
improve  this  major  ingredient  in  our 
fire  suppression  and  prevention  efforts. 
The  cornerstone  for  the  new  Admin- 
istration will  be  the  National  Academy 
for  Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  designed 
to  advance  the  professional  development 
of  fire  service  personnel.  The  acEidemy 
will  train  persons  from  throughout  the 
country  in  the  latest  fire  prevention,  sup- 
pression and  administration  techniques, 
and  will  develop  model  curricula,  train- 
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lany    times,   as 
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ing  programs  and  other  fducational  ma- 
terial suitable  for  use  by|  local  Are  orga- 
nizations and  educatioi  lal  institutions. 
I  foresee  the  new  acade  ny  operating  in 
much  the  same  manner  s  s  the  FBI  Acad- 
emy, where  local  law  enf(  rcement  ofQcers 
are  trained  and  then  the  mselves  go  back 
to  their  localities  £ind  U  iin  others. 

One  factor  that  I  tot  lieve  has  often 
been  neglected  in  this  an  a  has  been  pub- 
lic education,  and  thus  I  am  very  pleased 
that  our  bill  authorizes  he  Administra- 
tor to  do  whatever  nece  sary  to  educate 
our  citizens  to  the  dant  ers  of  fire,  and 
about  the  steps  they  can  take  to  prevent 
fires  from  starting.  Obvlpusly.  the  prob- 
lems of  fire  suppression  do  not  exist  if 
fires  are  not  E>ermitted  to  occur,  and  1 
think  our  investment  inithe  public  edu- 
cation field  will  pay  largi  s  dividends. 

As  I  mentioned  beforj ,  the  quality  of 
fire  equipment  is  of  gr  (at  imporatnce. 
not  only  to  fire  service  j^rsonnel  but  to 
all  our  people. 

We  have  seen  too 
Thomas  Herz  testified, 
clothing  simply  did  not; 
other  improvements  aj 
made.  We  must  develop 
tools  for  the  firemen, 
velop  inexpensive  and 
for  use  in  the  home  8uid 
much  needs  to  be  done  ii  this  area,  and 
the  Congress  has  recogniied  this  fact  by 
directing  the  new  Administrator  to  con- 
duct a  continuing  progrim  of  develop- 
ment, testing,  an  evaluation  to  accom- 
plish these  goals.  | 

Another  problem  whic4  has  presented 
itself  to  the  fire  commi 
cumulation  and  rapid  d^ 
information.  We  still  ha\ 
about  fire,  and  I  am  coi 
establishment  of  the  National  Fire  Data 
Center  will  greatly  assist  ii  the  study  and 
solution  of  common  fire  problems. 

Finally,  the  conferees  included  provi- 
sions encouraging  the  levelopment  of 
fire  service  effectivenes  statements.  I 
would  oppose  any  type  o:  national  build- 
ing code.  There  is  no  wi  y.  for  instance, 
that  in  my  State  of  Marj  land  a  workable 
code  can  be  written  whi  :h  would  repre- 
sent the  high-rise  neei  s  of  Baltimore 
and  the  rural  needs  of  tt  i  Eastern  Shore 
or  western  Maryland.  I  or  do  I  believe 
such  a  code  is  a  Federa  I  responsibility. 
But  I  do  feel  that  some  v  jlimtary  stand- 
ards ought  to  be  promu  ;ated.  based  on 
the  work  of  the  Admli  Istrator,  which 
localities  can  consider  vhen  changing 
their  codes. 

After  examining  all  th(  se  programs,  we 
must  look  at  the  bottom  line — the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appro]  riated.  In  this 
area,  I  believe  the  confi  rees  have  been 
particularly  responsible  The  original 
Senate  bill  authorized  o  er  $127  million 
for  a  3-year  program.  The  conference 
agreed  to  a  funding  level  )f  $45.5  million, 
a  f  gure  I  believe  is  ver  reasonable  in 
view  of  the  great  need  1  )r  work  in  this 
area.  We  authorized  $10  nillion  and  $15 
million  for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976. 
respectively,  for  the  new ,  idministratlon ; 
$3.5  million  and  $4  millio  i  for  the  2  fiscal 
years  for  fire  research,  and  $5  million 
and  $8  million  for  the  e  tablishment  of 
a  major  effort  to  treat  th  victims  of  fire. 
In  summary,  Mr.  Prei  dent,  I  believe 


ilty  is  the  ac- 
semination  of 
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S.  1769.  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act.  will  serve  as  landmark  leg- 
islation in  our  national  effort  against  fire. 
We  cannot  permit  the  continuation  of 
the  current  level  of  death,  destruction, 
and  Injury  in  fire  that  occurs  today.  It  is, 
in  short,  a  national  disgrace.  This  meas- 
ure will  help  turn  things  around,  and  I 
urge  overwhelming  support  by  the  Senate 
of  this  much-needed  and  long  overdue 
legislation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  taking  final  congressional 
action  on  S.  1769,  the  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  are  about  to  give  final  approval 
to  this  most  worthy  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  over  12,000 
of  our  citizens  are  brutally  killed  due  to 
fire.  At  least  300,000  are  injured,  scarred, 
and  disfigured.  These  scars,  both  physi- 
cal and  emotional,  often  last  a  lifetime. 
In  addition,  each  year  $11  billion  of  our 
national  resources  are  lost  forever  due 
to  fire's  destructive  power.  Fire  Is  truly 
a  national  problem  of  alarming  magni- 
tude. The  legislation  which  is  before  the 
Senate  today  will  provide  for  a  fire  pre- 
vention program  of  national  dimensions. 
During  the  last  year,  I  have  been 
privileged  in  serving  with  Senator 
Magnuson  as  one  of  two  congressional 
advisers  to  the  National  Commission  on 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control.  Service  on 
that  commission  emphasized  for  me  the 
disaster  which  fire  brings  each  year  to 
our  Nation.  The  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol, "America  Burning,"  is  a  shocking 
document  refiecting  the  extent  and  seri- 
ousness of  our  Nation's  fire  problem.  The 
need  for  legislation  providing  for  an  ef- 
fective fire  prevention  and  control  pro- 
gram is  made  painfully  apparent  from 
this  report. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  work  on  the  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  since  its  inception.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  have  cosponsored  this 
legislation  and  to  have  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Conference  Committee. 
Mr.  President,  S.  1769  is  designed  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordina- 
tion of  fire  prevention  and  control 
agencies  at  all  levels  of  goverrmient.  A 
National  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Administration  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  will  be  established  to  im- 
plement all  aspects  of  the  fire  program 
with  the  exception  of  research.  The  Plre 
Research  Center  under  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  will  be  responsible 
for  research  activities.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  coordinate  the  research 
program  with  the  fire  prevention  and 
control  program  so  that  they  are  com- 
plementary. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  the  need  to 
establish  a  public  education  program  and 
authorizes  the  Administrator  to  take  all 
steps  to  educate  the  public  and  to 
overcome  public  Indifference  as  to  fire 
and  fire  prevention.  A  National  Academy 
for  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  will  also 
be  established  to  train  and  advance  the 
professional  development  of  fire  service 
personnel. 

This  legislation  also  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Fire  Data 
Center  to  gather,  analyze  and  dissemi- 


nate information  related  to  the  preven- 
tion, occurrence,  control  and  results  of 
all  types  of  fires.  State  master  plan  dem- 
onstration projects  are  also  authorized 
for  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
a  comprehensive  master  plan  for  fire  pre- 
vention. The  Administrator  is  also  di- 
rected to  review,  evaluate  and  suggest 
improvements  in  State  and  local  fire  pre- 
vention codes,  building  codes  and  any 
relevant  Federal  or  private  codes  and 
regulations. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  establishes 
two  classes  of  honorary  awards  for  the 
recognition  of  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished service  by  public  safety  officers. 
I  am  most  proud  of  this  section  as  it  was 
offered  by  me  as  an  amendment  to  the 
original  Senate  bill.  I  have  long  felt  that 
our  law  enforcement  officers  and  fire- 
fighters should  receive  greater  public  rec- 
ognition and  appreciation  for  their  truly 
heroic  efforts.  For  too  long  we  have  ne- 
glected to  demonstrate  our  appreciation 
for  these  public  servants.  Hopefully, 
these  awards  will  show  firefighters  that 
their  great  contributions  are  indeed 
worthy  of  national  recognition. 

The  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  implement  an 
expanded  program  of  research  on  bums, 
treatment  of  bum  injuries  and  rehabili- 
tation of  victims  of  fire.  This  program 
will  include  the  establishment  through- 
out the  Nation  of  burn  centers  and  bum 
units  which  shall  offer  specialized  bum 
treatment  facilities  for  burn  victims.  This 
program  will  also  provide  specialized 
training  for  persons  who  staff  these  cen- 
ters and  units  as  well  as  sponsor  research 
on  treatment  of  bum  and  smoke  Inha- 
lation injuries. 

Mr.  President,  final  enactment  of  the 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  will  go  a 
long  way  in  filling  a  void  that  now  exists 
in  our  national  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol efforts.  The  measures  authorized  by 
this  legislation  will  awaken  public  con- 
sciousness to  the  disastrous  effects  of  Are 
as  well  as  promote  and  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness and  coordination  of  fire  preven- 
tion and  control  programs  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,   1 
move   the  adoption  of   the   conference 
report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
661— AUTHORIZING  CORRECTION 
IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  S.  1769 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  661.  to  authorize  a 
correction  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  1769. 

I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House,  which  the  clerk  wUl 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  reads  a* 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bUl  (8.  1769)  to  reduce  the  burden  on  inter- 
state commerce  caused  by  avoiding  fires  and 
fire  losses,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Senate  is  authorized  and  directed 
in  the  enrollment  of  the  said  bill  to  make 
tbe  following  correction,  namely.  In  section 
16(a)(2)  (O)  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  as 
added  by  section  18  strike  out  "of  such  stress, 
and  the  alleviation  and  reduction  of  such 
conditions"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
Are  as  have  significance  for  purposes  of  con- 
trol or  prevention  of  fires". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  661)  was  agreed  to. 


INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION FAIR  COMPETITIVE  PRAC- 
TICES ACT  OP  1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3481)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  deal 
with  discriminatory  and  unfair  competi- 
tive practices  in  international  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl, 
S.  3481,  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  are  no  further  amendments 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  the  third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Soiator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
(^URCH),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
<Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  niinols  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ailcansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hahtke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Stevenson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  would  each  vote 
■yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
H0N> ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
WTT),  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 


(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Gold  water)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin;,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott),  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  if  present  tmd 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  72, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


(No.  476  Leg.] 

YEAS— 72 

Abourezk 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Aiken 

Hart 

Montoya 

Allen 

Haskell 

Moss 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Hathaway 

Nelson 

Beall 

Holllngs 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Brock 

Hughes 

Percy 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Rtblcoff 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Javlts 

Scbwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Scott,  Hugh 

Cannon 

Long 

Sparkman 

Case 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

ChUes 

Mansfield 

Stevens 

Clark 

Mathias 

Symington 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Taft 

Cranston 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Curtu 

McQee 

Tower 

Oomenicl 

McOovern 

Tunney 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Gurney 

Metzenbaiim 
NATS— 2 

Ervln 

Roth 

NOT  VO'llNG— 26 

Bayh 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Fulbright 

Scott. 

Bible 

Goldwater 

William  L. 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Stafford 

Church 

Griffin 

Stevenson 

cook 

Hartke 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Helms 

Williams 

Dominick 

Johnston 

Young 

So  the  bill  (S.  3481)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  3481 

An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  deal  with  discriminatory  and  un- 
fair competitive  practices  in  International 
air  traB^XMtation,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inter- 
national Air  Transportation  Fair  Competi- 
tive Practices  Act  of  1974." 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  United  States  air  carriers  op- 
erating In  foreign  air  transportation  perform 
services  of  vital  importance  to  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  Including  Its 
balance  of  payments,  to  the  Foetal  Service, 
and  to  the  national  defenae.  Such  carriers 
have  become  subject  to  a  variety  of  discrimi- 
natory and  tmfair  competitive  practices  in 
their  competition  with  foreign  air  carriers. 
The  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  oth- 
er departments  or  agencies,  therefore,  each 
shall  keep  under  review,  to  the  extent  of  their 
respective  functions,  all  forms  of  discrimina- 


tion or  unfair  competitive  practices  to  which 
United  States  air  carriers  are  subject  in  pro- 
viding foreign  air  transportation  services 
and  each  shall  take  all  appropriate  actions 
within  its  Jurisdiction  to  eliminate  such 
forms  of  discrimination  or  unfair  competitive 
practices  found  to  exist. 

(b)  Each  of  these  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  Government  shall  request  from  Con- 
gress such  additional  legislation  as  may  be 
deemed  necessarj-  at  any  time  it  Is  deter- 
mined there  Is  Inadequate  legal  authority  for 
dealing  with  any  form  of  discrimination  or 
unfair  competitive  practice  found  to  exist. 

(c)  The  Department  of  State  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  shall  report  annually  to 
Congress  on  the  actions  that  have  been  taken 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  on 
the  continuing  program  to  eliminate  dis- 
criminations and  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices faced  by  United  States  carriers  in  for- 
eign air  transportation.  The  Secretaries  of 
Treasury  and  Transportation  shall  furnish 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  such  information  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prepare  the  reports  required 
by  this  subsection. 

INTERNATIONAL  rSER  CHARGES 

Sec.  3.  The  International  Aviation  Facili- 
ties Act  (49  U.S.C.  1151-1160)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  11  as  section  12  and 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  section  10 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  survey  the  charges  made  to  air  carriers 
by  foreign  governments  or  other  foreign  en- 
tities for  the  use  of  airport  property  or  air- 
way property  In  foreign  air  transportation.  If 
the  Secretarj-  of  Transportation  determines 
at  any  time  that  such  charges  unreasonably 
exceed  comparable  charges  for  furnishing 
such  airport  property  or  airway  property  in 
the  United  States  or  are  otherwise  discrimi- 
natory, he  shall  submit  a  report  on  such 
cases  promptly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  collaboration  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  shall  promptly  under- 
take negotiations  with  the  foreign  country 
involved  to  reduce  such  charges  or  eliminate 
such  discriminations.  If  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  such  charges  are  not  reduced 
or  such  discriminations  eliminated  through 
negotiations,  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU 
promptly  report  such  instances  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tran^ortation  who  shall  determine 
compensating  charges  equal  to  such  exces- 
sive or  discriminatory  charges.  Such  compen- 
sating charges  shall,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  be  imposed  on  the 
foreign  air  carrier  or  carriers  of  the  country 
concerned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  a  condition  to  acceptance  of  the  general 
declaration  at  the  time  of  landing  or  take- 
off of  aircraft  of  such  foreign  air  carrier  or 
carriers.  The  amounts  so  coUected  shaU  ac- 
crue to  an  account  established  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Pay- 
ments shall  be  made  from  that  account  to 
air  carriers  in  such  amounts  as  shall  be  cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  shall 
adopt  to  compensate  such  air  carriers  for 
excessive  or  discriminatory  charges  paid  by 
them   to   the   foreign    countries   involved.". 

RATES    POR    TRANSPORTATION    OP    UNITED    STATES 
MAIL   IN    FOREIGN   AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  406  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1376)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  imme- 
dUtely  after  "(h)  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Secretary'  of  State  and  the  Post- 
master General  shall  take  all  necessarj-  and 
appropriate  actions  to  assure  that  the  rates 
paid  for  the  transportation  of  mall  pursuant 
to  the  Universal  Postal  Union  Convention 
shall  not  be  higher  than  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation  of  the  mall  (Including  a  rea- 
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Unl(  n 


sonable  rate  of  return 
Secretary  of  State  and 
eral  shall  oppose  any 
Universal  Postal 
higher  than  the  actua 
portation. 

"(3)  The  ClvU  Aeroniiitlcs 
expeditiously  on   any 
rates  for  the  transport^lon 
craft  In  foreign  or  ov 
tlon.  Pending  final  actft>n 
posals  contained  In  Civ  1 
doclcet    26487    the 
ber  1,  1974,  establish 
on  the  best  available 
cost  of  transporting  th( 
not  limited  to  the  cost 
able  rate  of  return  on 


>n  Investment).  The 
he  Postmaster  Gen- 
present   or   proposed 
rates    which    are 
costs  of  the  traiiB- 


e  seas 


Boaj  i 
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Board  shall  act 
roposed   changes   In 
of  mall  by  alr- 
alr  transporta- 
an  any  rate  pro- 
Aeronautics  Board 
shall    by   Novem- 
t^porary  rates  based 
of  the  actual 
mall.  Including  but 
fuel  and  a  reason- 
nvestment.". 


es  Imates 


f 


he    following     new 


PROPERTY 

any  executive   de- 


Sec.  5.  Title  XI  of  t|ie  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U  S.C.  1^1-1513)  Is  amended 
by     the     addition     of 
section: 

"TRANSPOBTATION  OF  GOV  ERNMENT-FINANCED 
PASSENGERS  AX;     1 

"Sec.  1114.  Whenevel 
partment  or  other  agenc  r  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  sh(  U  procure,  contract 
for,  or  otherwise  obtain 
or  In  furtherance  of  the  \  urposes  or  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  any  con  Tact,  agreement,  or 
other  special  arrangeme  it  made  or  entered 
Into  under  which  paym  mt  Is  made  by  the 
United  States  or  pajmien 
appropriated,  owned,  co  itrolled.  granted,  or 
conditionally  granted  or  itilized  by  or  other- 
wise established  for  tae  account  of  the 
United  States,  or  shall  famish  to  or  for  the 
account  of  any  foreign  n  .tlon.  or  any  Inter- 
national agency,  or  othi  r  organization,  of 
whatever  nationality,  wit  lOut  provisions  for 
reimbursement,  any  trar  sportatlon  of  per- 
Bons  (and  their  personal  i  fleets)  or  property 
by  air  between  a  place  In  the  United  States 
and  a  place  outside  then  of  or  between  two 
places  both  of  which  are  jutslde  the  United 
States,  the  appropriate  i  gency  or  agencies 
shall  take  such  steps  as  n  ay  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  such  transpoi  tatlon  Is  provided 
by  air  carriers  holding  certificates  under 
section  401  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  author- 
ized by  such  certificates  or  by  regulations 
or  exemptions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  to  the  extent  servio  s  by  such  carriers 
Is  available.  The  Comptro  ler  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  shall  dlsalU  w  any  expenditure 
from  appropriated  fundi  for  payment  of 
such  personnel  or  cargo  itransportatlon  on 
an  air  carrier  not  holding  ] 

section    401    of    this    Act 

satisfactory  proof  of  the 
Nothing  In   this  section 
application    to   such    trail 
crimination  provisions  off  this  Act." 

PROMOTION    or  TRAVEL   OF   tNITED   STATES    CAR- 
RIERS IN  FOREIGN  AIR  TBANSPORTATION 

Sec.  6.  Section  2  of  the  Utematlonal  Travel 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2132)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  a|  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 5 )  and  Inserting ;  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  by  adding  kt  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragra]  »h : 

"(6)  encourage  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  travel  to  and  fron  the  United  States 
on  United  States  carriers." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  By  which  the  bill 
was  passed.  f 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYI^.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  tabid 

The  motion  to  lay  o;i  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OP]  ^TCER.  May  we 
have  order  In  the  Senate  ' 


certificate  under 

the  absence  of 
lecesslty  therefor, 
^hall   prevent   the 

of   the   ant  Id  Is - 


S.  2363— COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Comioilttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  given  imtll  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  S.  2363, 
the  Disabled  Veterans'  Automobile 
Assistance  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  TO  BE  RETAINED  BY 
THE  SENATE  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT OP  THE  SENATE  OF  OCTO- 
BER 9, 1974 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving  to  revise 
my  request  of  yesterday  in  order  to  con- 
form with  the  situation  at  the  desk. 

I  ask  that  rule  XXXVIII  be  waived 
only  as  to  routine  nominations  which  are 
recited  in  my  request.  They  are.  namely. 
a  routine  Public  Health  Service  list,  a 
routine  Coast  Guard  list,  a  routine  Air 
Force  list,  a  routine  Marine  Corps  list,  a 
routine  Air  Force  list,  a  routine  Marine 
Corps  list,  and  a  routine  Marine  Corps 
list;  and  to  include  nominations  sent  to 
the  Senate  on  October  10  of  representa- 
tives and  alternate  representatives  to  the 
18th  Session  of  the  CJeneral  Conference 
of  UNESCO;  and  that  I  do  not  ask  that 
rule  XXXVIII  be  waived  as  to  any  other 
nominations;  and  that,  as  per  our  col- 
loquy on  yesterday,  of  course,  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Vice-President-deslgnate 
Is  not  affected  or  Involved  In  this  mo- 
tion as  It  Is  covered  by  the  25th  amend- 
ment and  the  requirement  for  the  con- 
firmation by  both  Houses. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair  un- 
derstands the  request  to  be  such  that 
the  routine  nominations  as  defined  by 
the  Senator  will  not  go  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  recess. 

Mr.  HUQH  SCOTT.  And  that  all  other 
nominations,  whether  pending  at  the 
clerk's  desk  or  not.  will  go  back  to  the 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  list  of  those  nominations  may  be  ap- 
pended at  the  end  of  my  remarks  and  be 
Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nominations  Sent  to  thi  Senate  on 
October  10.  1974 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Rep- 
resentatives and  Alternate  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Eigh- 
teenth Session  of  the  Oeneral  Conference  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization: 

Representatives : 

R.  Miller  Upton,  of  Wisconsin. 

William  B.  Jones,  of  California. 

Rosemary  L.  Ginn.  of  Missouri. 

E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana. 

Gordon  H.  Scherer,  of  Ohio. 

Alternate  Representatives: 

Stephen  Hess,  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


WUllam  G.  Harley,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
J.  Roger  Porter,  of  Iowa. 

Nominations  to  be  RrrusNED  to  the  Pboi, 

DENT    PtmSTJANT    TO    THE    UNANIMOUB-COW- 

SENT     Agreement     or     the     Senate    ov 

October  0,  1974,  If  Unconfirmed 
department  of  justice 

Earl  J.  Sllbert,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  VS.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  vice  Harold  H.  Titus,  Jr.,  realgnst 

Stanley  B.  Miller,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U4, 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  Indlaoa 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 

John  L.  Brlggs,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  the  middle  district  of  Florida  f« 
the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 

Peter  C.  Dorsey,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  UA 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Connecticut  foe 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  Stewart  H.  Jodm, 
resigned. 

George  BeaU,  of  Maryland,  to  be  UJ8.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Maryland  for  tlM 
term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 

Johnny  M.  Towns,  of  Alabama,  to  be  UA 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  AlabanM 
for  the  term  of  4  years.   (Reappointment) 

Frank  X.  Klein,  Jr..  of  California,  to  be  UA 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  George  E. 
Tobln,  term  expired. 

Kenneth  M.  Link,  Sr..  of  Missouri,  to  b* 
UjS.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vto- 
sourl  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappotut- 
ment.) 

Edward  S.  King,  of  New  York,  to  be  UA 
marshal  for  the  western  district  of  New  Tort 
for  the  term  of  4  years.   (Reappointment) 

Charles  W.  Koval,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  lit 
UJ3.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvanla  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

Marshall  F.  Rousseau,  of  Texas,  to  be  OA 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  TtaM 
for  the  term  of  4  years.    (Reappointment) 

George  J.  Reed,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  memlwr 
of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term  explrls| 
September  30,  1880.  (Reappointment.) 

WllUam  E.  Amos,  of  Maryland,  to  be  • 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  tenn 
expiring  September  30,  1980.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

THE  JUDICIARY 

Thomas  J.  Mesklll,  of  Connecticut,  to  In 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  second  clrctUt,  vl» 
J.  Joseph  Smith,  retired. 

Juan  R.  Torruella  del  Valle,  of  Puerto  Rico, 
to  be  US.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Puerto  Rico,  vice  Hiram  R.  Canclo,  resigned 

IX>nald  D.  Alsop,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  UA 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Mlnnesot*. 
vice  Philip  NevlUe,  deceased. 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Marjorle  W.  Lynch,  of  Washington,  to  to 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  AdntUnlstratton.  (N«W 
position.) 

DEPARTMENT   OF  COMMERCE 

James  Leonard  Pate,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Sldnaf 
L.  Jones,  resigned. 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

Daniel  T.  Klngsley,  of  Oregon,  to  be  • 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  OommlaBtOB 
for  the  term  of  6  years  expiring  June  21, 
1979,  vice  Albert  Bushong  Brooke,  Jr.,  term 
expiring. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  CORPORATIOM 

Edward  E.  David,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  to  be  • 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tb« 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation  until 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration In  1976,  vice  Rudolph  A.  Peter«on, 
term  expired. 
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U.S.  RAILWAT  ASSOCIATION 

Clifford  O.  Mclntlre,  of  Maine,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
TJjS.  Railway  Association  for  a  term  of  2  years 
(new  position) . 

CORPORATION    FOR    PUBLIC    BROADCASTING 

Irving  Kristol,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  March  26,  1976. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the  terms 
Indicated : 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
March  26,  1976 : 

Virginia  Duncan,  of  California,  vice 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  resigned. 

For  a  term  expiring  March  26, 1980: 

Durward  Belmont  Varner,  of  Nebraska,  vice 
Jack  J.  Valenti,  term  expired. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  for  the  terms 
indicated : 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
March  26.  1978 : 

Amos  B.  Hostetter,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
vice  Theodore  W.  Braun,  resigned. 

For  a  term  expiring  March  26, 1980 : 

Joseph  Coors,  of  Colorado,  vice  Albert  L. 
Cole,  term  expired. 

Lucius  Perry  Gregg,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  vice 
James  R.  KUUan,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

Llllle  E.  Herndon,  of  South  Carolina,  vice 
Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

John  Whitney  Pettlt,  of  Maryland,  vice 
Robert  S.  Benjamin,  term  expired. 

MINING    ENFORCEMENT    AND    SAFETY 
ADMINISTRATION 

James  M.  Day,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Mining  Enforcement  and  Safety 
Administration.  (New  position.) 

ALCOHOL,  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Robert  L.  DuPont,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
AdnUnistrator  of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration.  (New 
position.) 

OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY 

Bert  A.  Oallegos,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  vice 
Alvln  J.  Arnett,  resigned. 

NATIONAL    LIBRART    OF    MEDICINE 

The  following-named  person  to  be  mem- 
ber Of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service,  for  the 
term  indicated: 

Term  expiring  August  3. 1976: 

Eddie  O.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Max  Michael,  Jr.,  term  ex- 
pired. 

The  following-named  person  to  be  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Regents.  National  Library 
of  Medicine.  Public  Health  Service,  for  the 
term  Indicated: 

Term  expiring  August  3,  1977: 

John  William  KaufTman,  of  New  Jersey, 
vice  William  O.  Baker,  term  expired. 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 

The  following-named  person  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Science  Board,  National 
Science  Foundation,  for  a  term  expiring 
M»y  10, 1980 : 

WUllam  NeUl  Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
vice  Philip  Handler,  term  expired. 

NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    LIBRARIES    AND 
INFORMATION   SCIENCE 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
Md  Information  Science  for  terms  expiring 
July  19,  1979: 

Joseph  Becker,  of  California.  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 
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Carlos  A.  Cuadre,  of  California.  (Reap- 
pointment.) 

John  E.  Velde,  Jr.,  of  Illinois  (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

NATIONAL   COUNCIL   ON   EDUCATIONAL   RESEARCH 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  CouncU  on  Educational 
Research  for  terms  expiring  June  11,  1977: 

Larry  A.  Karlson,  of  Washington,  vice 
James  S.  Coleman,  term  expired. 

Arthur  M.  Lee,  of  Arizona,  vice  Vincent  J, 
McCoola,  term  expired. 

James  Gardner  Mtirch,  of  Calif omla,  vice 
Vera  M.  Martinez,  term  expired. 

Carl  H.  Pforzhelmer,  Jr.,  of  New  York  (re- 
appointment) . 

Wilson  C.  RUes,  of  California  (reappoint- 
ment) . 

DEPARTMENT   OF  STATE 

Stanton  D.  Anderson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Phenlpoten- 
tlary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Costa  Rica. 

Peter  M.  Flanlgan,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
ipaln. 

Leonard  P.  Walentynowicz,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

U.8.   REPRESENTATIVE    TO   THE    NATO    COUNCIL 

David  K.  E.  Bruce,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
U.S.  permanent  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cU of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

OFFICE    OF    MANAGEMENT    Am)    BX7DGET 

Paul  H.  O'Neill,  of  Vhrglnla,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  (New  position.) 

FEDERAL    ENERGY    ADMINISTRATION 

Melvln  A.  Conant,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Administration.  (New  position.) 

UJ3.   ARMY 

The  following-named  oflBcer  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3307: 

To  be  major  general 
Lt.    Gen.    Fred    Kornet,    Jr.,    XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, VS.  Army) . 

U.S.  NAVY 

Capt.  John  J.  O'Connor,  Chaplain  Corps. 

U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington.  Is  it  for  a  conference 
report? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  briefly,  Mr. 
President. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
TRAFFIC  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
SAFETY  ACT — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  355,  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
355)  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  promote 
traffic  safety  by  providing  that  defects  and 
failures  to  comply  with  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  shall  be  remedied  without  charge 
to  the  owner,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  8,  1974  at  p. 
34481.) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  3 
weelcs  ago,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation made  a  very  significant  an- 
nouncement which  received  little  cover- 
age by  the  media.  It  announced  that  in 
1973,  1,000  fewer  Americans  died  on  the 
Nation's  highways  than  in  the  previous 
year.  While  there  are  a  variety  of  factors 
which  led  to  this  decrease,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  our  efforts  under 
the  1966  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  are 
beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

But  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  The 
fact  that  56,000  people  are  still  dying; 
the  fact  that  2.100,000  people  are  still 
being  injured;  the  fact  that  there  are 
still  17,000,000  motor  vehicle  accidents 
each  year  are  clear  indications  to  me  that 
we  must  try  harder.  And  Congress  has 
now  responded  by  the  conference  report 
which  we  are  considering  this  after- 
noon— the  Motor  Vehicle  and  Schoolbus 
Safety  Amendments  of  1974  (S.  355). 

This  legislation  wUl  fill  the  gaps  that 
were  left  by  the  1966  act.  Manufacturers 
of  motor  vehicles,  tires,  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  which  contain  safety  related 
defects  or  which  fail  to  comply  with 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  must 
remedy  that  vehicle,  tire,  or  equipment 
at  no  cost  to  the  consumer.  And  in  the 

case  of  a  tire,  the  consumer  will  be  en- 
titled to  a  completely  new  tire  and  not 
just  a  refund  of  part  of  his  purchase 
price. 

Under  the  amendments,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  wiU  finsdly  be 
required  to  set  msmdatory  Federal  safety 
standards  for  schoolbuses.  While  many 
schoolbus  manufacturers  are  already  pre- 
pared to  upgrade  the  safety  of  their 
product,  they  have  been  unable  to  do  so 
on  a  voluntary  basis  since  most  school 
districts  purchase  their  equipment  on 
a  low-bid  basis.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
made  those  big  yellow  boxes  which  trans- 
port 20  million  of  our  children  each  day 
as  safe  as  we  possibly  can. 

At  long  last,  the  Department  will  also 
have  to  require  better  fuel  tanks  on 
motor  vehicles.  The  Committee  on  Com- 
merce has  been  prodding  the  Department 
for  years  to  come  up  with  a  gas  tank 
which  WiU  not  catch  flre  In  an  accident. 
At  last,  we  win  have  that. 

Under  these  amendments,  the  Secre- 
tary will  have  a  greater  arsenal  of  reg- 
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ulatory  tools  to  perform  his  auto  safety 
mission.  His  recordkeeping  and  inspec- 
tion powers  have  been  enhanced.  He  will 
now  have  subpena  pow0r  so  that  he  can 
get  the  Information  hemeeds,  including 
all  cost  information,  to  Ido  the  Job  right. 
The  enforcement  powejs  under  the  act 
have  also  been  upgraded,  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  maximum  civil  penalty  un- 
der the  act  from  $400X)00  to  $800,000. 
Also,  like  the  Clean  Air  Act,  it  will  now 
be  a  violation  of  Federal  law  to  render 
Inoperative  required  sajfety  equipment. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  have 
fin£illy  begim  to  make  progress  in  the 
auto  safety  area.  But  ife  cannot  relax 
quite  yet.  There  is  still  niuch  that  we  can 
do.  For  example,  there  Is  exciting  new 
technology  on  the  Imitedlate  horizon 
which  in  my  opinion,  will  save  more  lives 
than  all  of  the  other  standards  hereto- 
fore promulgated  put  (together.  With 
the  amendments  contained  in  S.  355, 
Congress  has  vested  the  Department  with 
all  of  the  authority  it  needs  to  get  the 
job  done.  The  burden  li  now  with  the 
Department  to  move  fprward  with  a 
sense  of  urgency.  The  problem  is  urgent. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  Unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  Senator  Hartke, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee involved  In  this  mdtter,  be  placed 
in  the  Record.  | 

The  PRESIDING  OPlflCER.  Wltliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  SenatIor  Hahtke 
The  amendments  to  the;  National  Trafflc 
Bnd  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Afct  of  1966  which 
are  contained  In  S.  355  ar^  the  most  com- 
prehensive effort  by  Congreto  since  the  pas- 
sage or  the  original  Act  to  enhance  the  safe- 
ty of  the  motor  vehicle.  Tais  legislation  U 
the  product  of  3  years  of  In^nslve  oversight 
activity  by  the  Committed  on  Commerce 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  lof  the  House. 

Probably  the  most  notorious  provision  of 
these  amendments  are  the  ^nes  with  which 
I  feel  the  least  comfortable^  They  relate  to 
the  Interlock,  the  buzzer  ^ystem  and  the 
future  of  passive  restraint^.  Several  weeks 
ago.  Senators  Buckley  andjEagleton  spon- 
sored an  amendment  whlchj  represented  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  thdse  matters.  The 
Senate  Instructed  the  conferees  to  put  an 
end  to  the  interlock  and  I  the  continuous 
buzzer  and  to  require  heaflngs  if  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation!  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  passive  restraint  systems.  The 
Conference  Report  encompasses  these  in- 
structions. T    I 

As  soon  as  possible  but  ^o  later  than  120 
days  after  date  of  enactnfcent.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  must  amend  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  pertaining 
to  occupant  restraints  so  ab  to  eliminate  the 
safety  belt  Interlock  system  and  anv  con- 
tinuous buzzer  designed  Jto  Indicate  that 
safety  belts  are  not  fastened.  The  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  mandatory 
occupant  restraint  standstfd  using  a  belt 
system  is  not  affected.  If  j  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  wants  to  esAbllsh  some  other 
occupant  restraint  system,  he  must  follow 
these  procedures : 

(A)  Afford  Interested  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  presentatlo^  of  oral  as  well 
as  written  data,   views,  or;  arguments: 

(B)  keep  a  transcript  of  the  oral  pres- 
entation; 

(C)  notify  the  Chalrme^  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cotfamerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Commefce  Committee. 

AddltlonaUy,  no  occupant  restraint  other 
than  a  belt  system  could  become  effective 
untU  Congress  Is  given  tb4  opportunity  to 


consider  jucb  standard  for  60  days  of  con- 
tinuous session.  There  U  also  a  provision 
aUowing  the  rendering  inoperative  of  exist- 
ing Interlock  and  cohtlnuous  buzzer  systems. 
WhUe  I  believe  Congrees  is  making  a  seri- 
ous mistake  in  removing  the  interlock  sys- 
tem,  I  understand  the  consumer  frustration 
that  the  system  has  caused,  with  regard  to 
future  occupant  restraint  standards,  I  fer- 
vently urge  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon 
to  move  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  re- 
quire more  effective  systems  which  do  not 
cause  the  inconvenience  of  the  Interlock 
system  but  which  wUl  also  achieve  a  high 
level  of  usage.  I  am,  of  course,  referring  to 
passive  restraint  systems.  As  a  result  of  the 
removal  of  the  interlock,  there  is  no  ques- 
tlon  in  my  mind  but  that  lap  and  shoulder 
belt  v.sage  wlU  decrease  to  below  10%  once 
again.  Thousands  of  lives  will  be  Jeopardized 
The  Department  estimates  that  if  the  air 
cushion-lap  belt  system  is  made  standard 

.^iii?  Jl^""^"  prevented.  I  hope  that  the 
interlock  has  not  given  all  of  auto  saftotv  a 
bad  name  and  that  the  public  will  be  open- 

nn?.?^^"**,*^'"  "*="'"«  "e'^  technology. 
Unfortunately,  due  to  the  notoriety  of  the 

h«I^^  "^*'  *^*  °"»«'"  provisions  of  8.  368 
have  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  public 

sff^  A  ♦  ^•'^  *^*  °''*^'^*'  Motor  Vehicle 
th-  iL  i  ^"  P***'*  ^^  Congress  in  1966, 
the  Industry  managed  to  have  deleted  tnm 

rSlati?l*f"?  '^'  requirement  thlTsSS 
related  defects  be  remedied  at  no  charge  to 
the  consumer.  While  on  the  whole  thl  In^ 

th^re  "^^^  '^"°'""y  '^'^^^^  at  no  charge, 
«^!!  *t  ****"  '*^*'^  notorious  UistanMs 
where  they  refused.  Speclflcally.  I  refer  to  toe 

^C^^rTelZ'^r^T'  ^"^^  '^^'  ^^^  ^« 
.HHi«^°  ^"^  require  repair  at  no  charge   In 

«r?  ndu.t^'!''  *"*;  t""«°*  practice  Of  the 
tZ  t^TZ^  reimburse  owner,  of  defec- 
tive tires  for  a  sum  representing  the  ner. 
centage  of  tread  wear.  8.  366  wS^ulre  th, 

tire.  The  legislation  also  defines  a  piWtS^ 

or  defect  or  failure  to  comply    allow.  th« 
^nul'^r  "'"'  •«»•  rested'i^rLl^  Jj! 
portunlty  to  present  data   views   ftnii  «V^. 
me^nts^on  the  alleged  deV/c?'^;  ^raSu^^t; 

J^^   Pr^fwdlng.    however,    is   one    which 

m"lass^  ^in^'*"^.''"*  *°  admm'lstSive 
moiasses— since   safety   is   involvod    niv,»,^«. 

action  is  required.  If  the  manlSu^^T 

lleves  that  he  has  been  denied  Justice    h^» 

Wlth'^re"' TV^'"''  ^"  the  DuK'^Our? 

DiSt-r^*  "giJdVr'thri^^u^.: 

order,    section    156(c)  fl)     would ^^7^" 

cnasers  in  accordance  with  section  im  i. 
mandatory  and  that  a  fallure^r  refu^  }^ 

facturer  should  fail  or  refuse  to^  ^o«^ 
SHcfcoTrt'  i^I^  ^^re^n^"'"^^"^^ 
the  ^^cretary■s'S:';"un*;e^re^?l;^^Sbr 
a^if..^  h**'  *«I*^  "P«"  ■  standard  to  i 
rSr  o^U  tSSfam-suTh  e?for^--" 

when  considering  whether  to  restraln^r 
troTT;,"*,  "'  ''''  Secretarys  ordeTu^S  ^I 
tlon  152  m  an  enforcement  action  alreadv 
commenced  by  the  Secretary  under  «^«on 
110(a)  or  under  s«:tlon  lO^f  toe  a^t^us 
if  a  court  permits  a  manufacturer  to  brSr 
a  preenforcement  Judicial  review  action  toe 
sUndard  In  section  155(c)(1)  for  issuing  a 
stay  would  not  apply  when  the  court  U  con- 
sidering a  request  by  a  manufacttuvr  to  re- 
strain the  Secretary  from  commencing  an 
enforcement  action. 


For  purposes  of  section  155  of  this  leglai*. 
tlon.  "enforcement"  means  toe  assessment  of 
ctvU  penalties  for  faUure  to  comply  wito  ttu 
Secretary's  order  or  an  injunction  ordering 
compliance. 

While  the  Senate  version  of  S.  355  con- 
talned  a  provision  for  an  even  more  expedited 
consideration  of  an  "imminent  hazard."  this 
provision  was  deleted  from  the  confereooe 
substitute  on  toe  grounds  toat  toe  Secretary 
could  expedite  his  consideration  of  the  ai. 
leged  defect  or  failure  to  comply  in  the  agen- 
cy. Speclflcally.  the  conferees  agreed  that 
where  a  defect  or  failure  to  comply  poses  an 
Imminent  hazard,  the  Secretary  may  mak* 
this  determination  in  an  expedited  proceduR 
In  toe  agency.  Once  this  determination  it 
made,  he  may  Issue  an  order  to  notify  ownen 
and  provide  remedy  and  enforce  such  order 
In  the  District  Court. 

S  355  also  contains  tough  new  enforce- 
ment provisions  to  insure  that  the  Federal 
motxsr  vehicle  safety  program  Is  Implemented 
as  intended.  The  legislation  would  prohlWt 
manufacturers,  distributors,  dealers,  or  motor 
vehicle  repair  businesses  from  knowingly 
rendering  Inoperative  safety  devices  required 
by  a  federal  law.  This  Is  a  provision  similar 
to  one  In  the  Clean  Air  Act.  As  indicated 
above,  an  exception  Is  allowed  whereby,  • 
motor  vehicle  dealer,  at  the  request  of  the 
first  purchaser  of  the  vehicle,  may  render  In- 
operative the  Interlock  or  continuous  buaer 
system.  In  addition,  this  legislation  Increaaca 
the  potential  civil  penalties  under  the  Act 
from  3400,000  to  $800,000.  The  Secretary"! 
inspection  and  recordkeeping  powers  are  also 
upgraded  In  this  legislation. 

Section  105  of  the  conference  substitute 
contains  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  provisions  of  this  conference 
report.  It  requires  the  Secretary,  whenever  • 
manufacturer  opposes  an  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  ground  of  Increased  cost,  to 
obtain  cost  Information  from  the  manufac- 
turer. The  Secretary  must  promptly  prepare 
an  evaluation  of  such  cost  information  and 
release  both  the  information  and  the  evalua- 
tion to  the  public  unless  It  contains  a  trade 
secret  or  other  confidential  matter  (In  which 
case  It  shall  be  released  In  a  form  to  preserve 
confidentiality).  Cost  Information  Includes 
both  the  manufacturer's  cost  and  the  cost 
to  retail  purchasers. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  language  of  Section 
105  that  these  are  not  the  only  circumstances 
under  which  toe  Secretary  may  obtain  cost 
Information.  Subsection  (e)  of  that  section 
provides  that  "Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  obtain,  or  require  submission  of. 
Information  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act."  Thus,  under  the  Secretary's  new 
subpoena  powers  contained  In  toeae  amend- 
ments, the  Secretary  may  require  a  manu- 
facturer to  submit  cost  information  for  any 
other  reason  that  he  deems  It  necessary  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  Act. 

In  recent  weeks,  Mr.  Lee  lacocca  of  Ford 
and  Mr.  Richard  Oerstenberg  of  OenenU 
Motors  have  suggested  a  moratorium  of  fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  and  emlMion 
standards  as  a  means  to  fight  inflation.  They 
argue  that  the  American  consumer  Is  being 
asked  to  pay  more  for  their  vehicle  due  to 
these  regulations.  This  la  preposterous.  If 
anything,  the  safety  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  toe  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  are  deflationary  in  toelr 
Impact  on  the  American  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Department  estimates  that  tb< 
beneflt  cost  ratios  for  the  interlock  belt  tj»- 
tem  range  from  2.9  to  5.2.  They  further 
estimate  that  the  beneflt  cost  ratio  for  the 
air  cushion — lap  belt  system  woiUd  be  in  tM 
area  of  3.6  to  6.0. 

There  are  societal  costs  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents.  Where  a  fatoer  is  kiUed  in  s 
motor  vehicle  accident,  his  chUd  may  be- 
come a  ward  of  the  society.  How  many  hos- 
pital beds  that  are  ooz^structed  wito  public 
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funds  are  occupied  by  victims  of  motor  ve- 
hicle accidents?  How  much  doee  it  cost  ao- 
elety  in  emergency  medical  facilities  and  law 
enforcement  offlcei3  who  must  handle  maux 
vehicle  accidents  and  accident  victims?  What 
is  the  economic  Impact  In  property  lou  alone 
of  motor  vehicle  accidents?  The  examples 
can  go  on  and  on — but  the  lesson  Is  clear: 
0U>tor  vehicle  safety  standards  are  deflation- 
ary, not  inflationary. 

While  there  are  many  otoer  provisions  In  S. 
355,  toere  is  one  that  I  consider  to  be  of 
prime  importance.  They  are  contained  in 
Title  II  and  toey  require  toe  Department  of 
Transportation,  within  15  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment,  to  promulgate  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards  for  schoolbuses.  Those 
standards  must  address  toe  following  aspects 
of  performance:  emergency  exits.  Interior 
protection  for  occupants,  floor  restraints, 
seating  systems,  crashworthlneas  of  body  and 
frame,  vehicle  operating  systems,  windows 
and  windshields,  and  fuel  systems. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has  had 
authority  since  1966  to  set  these  standards. 
However,  based  on  the  argument  toat  school- 
bus  travel  achieves  one  of  the  lowest  fatality 
and  injury  rates  per  mUe  of  any  mode  of 
transportation,  the  Department  has  given  it 
a  low  priority.  This  legislation  sets  those 
priorities  straight.  Schoolbuses  carry  very 
special  cargo — our  children.  Through  this 
legislation.  Congress  has  stated  toat  toelr 
lives  and  toelr  futures  can  not  be  and  shovild 
not  be  determined  solely  on  a  statistical 
ranking  t>ased  on  level  of  highway  carnage. 

With  the  exception  of  the  provision  delet- 
ing the  interlock  system.  I  heartily  endorse 
and  urge  toe  passage  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  355.  This  is  a  humanitarian  piece 
of  legislation;  it  will  result  in  the  saving  of 
literally  thousands  of  lives  and  the  preven- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  injuries  in 
the  years  to  come. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1975 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1188,  H.R.  16900,  and  that  it  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.R.  16900,  making  supplemental  t4>pro- 
prlatlons  for  toe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Michael 
Smith  and  Mr.  Quincy  Rogers  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  floor  during  the  ccmsld- 
eration  of  the  pending  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1975  (HJl.  16900)  proyides 
authority  and  funds  in  title  I  for 
general  program  supplemental  appro- 


priations, regular  fiscal  year  1975 
appropriations  which  were  deferred 
from  consideration  and  inclusioa  in  the 
regular  appropriations  bills  due  to  a  lack 
of  legislative  authorization,  and  advance 
fiscal  year  1976  appropriations.  The  re- 
ported act  includes  in  title  n  several 
recommended  general  provisions. 

In  the  pending  measure,  the  committee 
recommends  a  grand  total  of  new  budg- 
et— obligational — authority  amounting 
to  $8,648,242,678.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$288,491,116  over  the  total  of  $8,359,751.- 
562  as  provided  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  is  an  increase  of  $385,601,- 
500  over  the  budget  estimates  of 
$8,262,641,178  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  considered  supplemental 
budget  estimates  and  deferred  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1975  totaling 
$133,880,016  which  were  not  considered 
by  the  House,  but  are  reflected  in  Senate 
committee  action. 

Also  included  are  estimates  totaling 
$18,052,805  for  Senate  items  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  chapter  which  by  custom 
have  been  omitted  from  the  House  bill. 

The  House  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  $8,128,761,162  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  is  $8,359,751,562  in  new  bu<^et — 
obUgational — authority.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $230,990,400  over  the  estimates 
considered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  part  of  the 
funds  recommended  by  the  committee 
in  this  bill  is  for  community  development, 
health,  and  education  programs. 

In  most  cases,  the  funding  for  these 
programs  was  deferred  in  the  regular 
1975  appropriation  biUs  due  to  a  lack  of 
legislative  authorization  and  therefore 
do  not  represent  true  supplemental  ap- 
propriations; but  rather  the  regular  1975 
program  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  summarize  the 
major  items  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee in  this  bill  by  chapters. 

In  chapter  I  of  the  bill  covering  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion  and  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  amotmt  of  $2,145,000,000  is  recom- 
mended. This  amount  includes  $2,135,- 
000,000  for  the  new  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program  imder  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  This  recommendation  is  a 
reduction  of  $44,625,000  below  the  budget 
estimate  and  the  House  bill.  An  appro- 
priation of  $10,000,000  is  recommended 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  meet 
requirements  and  existing  commitments 
for  VA  assistance  for  health  manpower 
training  institutions. 

In  chapter  n  of  the  bill,  for  Labor- 
HEW  programs  the  amount  of  $5,847,- 
950,000  is  recommended.  Included  within 
this  sum  is  $2,160,825,000  for  fiscal  year 

1975  and  $2,190,218,000  for  advance 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  carrying 
out  the  title  I  programs  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act — 
ESEA;  an  amount  of  $90  million  for  bi- 
lingual education  programs;  $656,016,000 
for  the  so-called  impacted  area  aid  pro- 
gram; $224,609,000  for  flflcal  year  1975 
and  $100,000,000  in  advance  flscal  year 

1976  funding  for  education  for  the  hand- 


icapped; $63,319,000  in  fiscal  year  1975 
and  $63,319,000  for  advance  1976  appro- 
priations for  adult  education  programs; 
and  $125  million  for  nutrition  for  the 
elderly  programs.  In  the  Labor-HEW 
chapter  of  the  bill  is  an  increase  of  $426,- 
481,000  over  the  budget  estimates  and  an 
increase  of  $141,150,000  over  the  House 
bUl. 

For  the  legislative  branch,  chapter  3, 
the  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $18,686,805,  which  includes 
$16,322,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
extension  to  the  Dlrksen  Office  Building. 
Other  items  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee involve  housekeeping  matters  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mends in  chapter  4  an  appropriation  of 
$73,000,000  for  operating  expenses,  and 
the  acquisition  of  capital  equipment  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  pro- 
vide for  a  revised  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing program  and  to  improve  the  nuclear 
materials  safeguard  system  related  to 
the  transportation  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials. This  amount  is  recommended 
subject  to  enactment  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation. 

For  the  items  recommended  in  the 
State,  Justice,  Commerce  and  Judiciary 
chapter,  which  is  chapter  5.  an  amount 
of  $64,389,500  is  recommended.  This  sum 
includes  $63,780,000  for  Economic  De- 
velopment Assistance  programs.  The  rec- 
ommendation is  the  same  as  the  budget 
estimates  and  an  increase  of  $7,356,000 
over  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  recommends  in  chapter 
6,  new  budget  obligational  authority 
amounting  to  $83,170,000,  a  decrease  of 
$10,000,000  below  the  budget  estimates. 
The  major  item  in  this  chapter  is  $75.- 
000,000  for  grants  to  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation — ^Amtrak — 
to  continue  passenger  train  services  fixed 
by  law. 

For  chapter  7.  total  new  budget  obli- 
gational authority  amounts  to  $356,379,- 
500  which  is  $4.3  million  less  than  the 
budget  request.  Major  items  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee  include  $73,576,000 
for  payment  to  the  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund  to  cover  in- 
creases in  benefits  recently  provided  by 
law  and  for  the  additional  imf unded  lia- 
bility necessitated  by  changes  of  law.  An 
amount  of  $280,656,000  is  provided  for 
reimbursement  to  the  retirement  fund 
for  the  Postal  Service  Corporation.  In 
addition,  a  $1,000,000  appn^rlation  is 
recommended  for  operation  for  the  Coim- 
cil  of  Wage  and  Price  Stability  which  Is 
the  ssune  as  the  House  allowance  and 
budget  estimate.  Also  included  within 
chapter  7  is  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion to  provide  $200,000  for  transitlcm  ex- 
penses and  pension  and  allowances  for 
former  President  mxon.  This  appropria- 
tion Is  a  reduction  of  $650,000  below  the 
budget  estimates  and  is  the  same  amount 
provided  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Chapter  8  includes  the  mandatory 
payment  of  $51,472,873,  the  same  as  re- 
quested, for  claims  and  judgments 
against  the  United  States. 

Finally,  in  chapter  9,  Department  of 
Interior  programs,  the  amoimt  of  $8,194,- 
000,  all  unbudgeted,  is  recommended  by 
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the  committee.  Included)  within  this 
amount  is  $2.9  million  to  Support  saline 
water  conversion  research  land  develop- 
ment and  $5,294,000  for  tne  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  programs.  T  le  committee 
recommendation  concurs  n  the  House 
provision  of  $2,214,000  to  restore  services 
to  the  Menominee  Indian  Heservation  in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  e  ideavored  to 
briefly  summarize  the  ma  n  Items  ap- 
pearing in  the  measure  ths  t  Is  presently 
pending.  For  a  detailed  e::planation  of 
the  items  contained  in  the  bill.  I  would 
suggest  that  Senators  cons  xlt  the  report 
which  is  on  each  desk. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    1 
wi.sh  to  make  a  few  shor .  remarks  to 
elaborate  upon  the  remark;  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  Mr.  McCle:  ,lan.  in  order 
to  fill  out  some  of  the  de  ;alls  and  ra- 
tionale for  the  Senate  comi  littee  action. 
I  would  like  to  reemphasiie  one  of  the 
points  made  by  the  distinj  ulshed  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  and  that  islhat  virtually 
all  of  the  items  in  chaptek-  n  are  not 
true    supplemental ;    rather,    they    are 
items  that  were  not  consifered  in  the 
regular    Labor-Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare  bill  because  of  a  lacle  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  The  authority  for  these 
programs  is  now  available  because  the 
authorizing  legislation  has  finally  been 
enacted  into  public  law.  Th<  refore.  most 
of  the  amoimts  in  chapter  11  are  not  sup- 
plemental to  amounts  in  th(   regular  bill 
but  are  being  appropriated  in  this  bill 
rather  than  in  the  regular  Labor-HEW 
bill. 

The  total  amount  provide  I  in  chapter 
n  of  the  supplemental  for  ihe  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  $5,841,800.01  0,  which  is 
an  increase  of  $135,000,00)  over  the 
House  bill  and  $429,981.00  D  over  the 
budget.  The  principal  item  of  increase 
over  the  budget  request  iai  the  $315,- 
000,000  added  to  the  biU  b4  the  House 
in  order  to  restore  impact  i  id  funds  to 
approximately  last  year's  evel.  Here, 
again,  the  administration  h  id  proposed 
an  unrealistic  budget,  and  both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  agreed  to  restore  these 
educational  funds. 

LABOR 

We  have  also  included  a  let  increase 
of  $4,650,000  for  several  Labor  Depart- 
ment supplemental  requests -which  were 
not  considered  by  the  House.  While  this 
represents  less  than  half  of  the  $9,650,000 
requested,  it  provides  for  the  tnost  essen- 
tial activities  which  need  finding  now. 
We  have  provided  funds  to  begin  imple- 
mentation of  the  enormously  important 
welfare  pension  legislation.  «rhich  is  de- 
signed to  protect  approximately  35  mil- 
lion participants  and  beneflclkries  of  pri- 
vate employee  benefit  plans. 

We  have  included  addltionfl  funds  for 
the  Employment  Standards  Administra- 
tion, for  enforcement  of  nev»  legislation 
covering  additional  workers  «nder  mini- 
mum wage,  overtime,  equal  pay,  and  age 
discrimination  standards.  T^Ib  Includes 
tripling  the  meager  budget  irequest  for 
enforcement  of  the  handicapped  employ- 
ment provisions  under  the  19l3  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  We  have  also  aUoi^ed  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  ad^tlonal  re- 


sources to  develop  a  broader  consumer 
price  Index  for  urban  households,  as  well 
as  to  continue  the  urban  wage  earners' 
and  clerical  workers^  index.  Considering 
the  need  for  budgetary  restraint,  we  have 
made  reductions  in  other  lower  priority 
programs  of  the  Labor  Department  to 
partially  offset  these  increases. 

HEALTH    PROGRAMS 

In  the  health  area,  the  committee 
has  provided  approximately  the  same 
amount  as  the  House  allowance  but  has 
shifted  fimds  away  from  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  lower  priority  and  marginal 
areas  of  effort  into  higher  priority  pro- 
grams. The  principal  change  made  by  the 
committee  would  restore  the  health  pro- 
fessions and  nursing  student  aid  pro- 
grams to  last  year's  level.  The  budget  had 
proposed  a  phaseout  of  these  programs 
and  increased  reliance  on  Oflace  of  Edu- 
cation subsidized  bank  loan.s.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  this  was  a  totally  im- 
realistlc  position  in  view  of  the  current 
high  interest  rates  and  the  tight  money 
situation.  The  committee  felt  it  would 
be  just  plain  disastrous  to  cut  out  these 
loans  and  tell  these  students  to  go  to  the 
banks  to  get  the  money  they  need  to  get 
through  school  when  we  all  know  that 
most  banks  are  currently  not  actively 
participating  in  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram. 

EDX7CATION 

For  the  education  programs,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  some  changes 
from  the  House  bill — both  increases  and 
decreases — which  represent  some  new 
initiatives  toward  better  educating  our 
young  children.  The  items  considered  by 
the  committee  were  deferred  from  the 
regular  Labor-HEW  bill  due  to  lack  of 
authorizing  legislation. 

Elementary  and  secondary  programs. 
For  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  committee  has  included  $2.2 
billion  for  flscal  year  1975  and  $2.2  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  By  appropriating  for 
2  years,  we  provide  State  and  local  school 
administrators  with  the  lead-time  they 
so  desperately  need  to  plan  an  orderly 
school  budget.  Out  of  the  funds  provided. 
$1,876  bUlion  will  help  more  than  6  mil- 
lion disadvantaged  children  in  about 
14,000  local  school  districts  across  the 
Nation. 

In  bilingual  programs,  the  committee 
saw  an  area  where  there  are  some  very 
critical  needs.  The  bill  includes  $90  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $20  million  over  the 
House  and  the  budget,  to  help  schools 
meet  their  responsibilities  under  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision.  The 
amount  recommended  focuses  on  serv- 
ices to  more  than  300,000  and  training 
more  specialized  teachers  in  the  field  of 
bilingual  education. 

The  committee  has  also  provided  $28.5 
million  for  instructional  equipment  pro- 
grams; the  House  had  cut  this  to  $15 
million.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  least-costly  Federal  edu- 
cation programs.  The  States  match  this 
50-60,  and  the  money  in  the  bill  would 
benefit  more  than  36  million  elementary 
school  children  nationwide. 

We  have  also  recommended  $33  mil- 
lion in  offsetting  decreases.  The  cuts  are 
in  estimates  the  committee  feels  are  a 


somewhat  inflated  and  unnecessary  and 
for  some  evaluations  and  studies  that 
only  serve  to  keep  a  few  contractors  in 
business. 

Impact  area  aid.  For  impact  aid,  the 
committee  agrees  with  the  House  amount 
of  $656  million.  The  budget  proposed  to 
wipe  out  some  parts  of  this  program— 
the  committee  in  agreeing  with  the 
House,  has  restored  the  payments  to 
last  year's  level.  The  main  emphasis  la 
on  heavily  impacted  districts,  military 
bases,  and  Indian  lands. 

Handicapped  education.  For  handi- 
capped programs  the  committee  bill  in- 
cludes $225  million  for  flscal  year  1975 
and  $100  million  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
This  is  an  increase  of  $40  million  over 
the  House  and  $127  million  over  the 
budget.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
reach  all  the  handicapped  children — ^but 
this  is  a  good  start.  The  bill  will  provide 
services  to  more  than  one-half  million 
children. 

Adult  education.  The  committee  has 
recommended  $65  million  each  for  this 
year  and  next  year  to  continue  adult  edu- 
cation programs.  This  amount  will  help 
the  States  provide  basic-skill  programs 
to  821,000  undereducated  adults. 

HTTMAK    DEVELOPMENT 

Here  the  committee  has  provided 
$125,000,000,  the  same  as  the  House,  for 
nutritious  meals  for  the  elderly.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  is  one  of 
the  highest  priorities  in  this  chapter  of 
the  bill  and  has  included  report  language 
urging  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
caticHi,  and  Welfare  to  accelerate  the  ex- 
penditure of  carryover  funds  in  order 
to  immediately  build  this  program  up  at 
least  to  an  annual  rate  of  $150,000,000. 
This  amoimt  will  provide  approximately 
300,000  hot,  nutritious  meals  per  day  to 
our  elderly  citizens,  who  have  worked  so 
hard  during  their  lifetimes  to  build  this 
country  and  who  are  now  being  forced 
to  bear  an  Increasing  burden  because  of 
the  splrallng  inflation  in  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  explanation 
has  been  helpful  to  the  Members.  I  urge 
their  support  of  chapter  n.  I  think  the 
supplemental  is  a  good  biU,  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  of  us 
who  would  wish  to  do  more.  No  one  is 
more  aware  of  the  needs  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  the  elderly  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington.  Perswially,  I  wish 
that  we  could  do  more. 

I  think  this  bill  is  the  best  that  we 
could  do  under  the  circumstances,  and 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  allowed  in  full  the  sup- 
plemental budget  estimates  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  items  amounting  to  $18,- 
686,805.  The  committee's  allowance  is 
$18,339,405  higher  than  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  this 
is  due  to  the  traditional  pattern  of  the 
House  leaving  for  insertion  by  the  Senate 
of  those  items  pertaining  exclusively  to 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  items  that  we  have  added 
to  the  bill  Include  two  new  positions  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  plus  two  new 
positions  for  the  Senate  Disbursing  Of- 
fice. We  have  also  provided  the  statutory 
amounts  for  the  new  standing  Commlt- 
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tee  on  the  Budget  and  have  covered  de- 
ficiencies in  two  1974  accounts. 

The  committee  is  also  recommending 
the  $16,322,000  requested  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Dirksen  Office  Building.  As 
the  Senate  will  recall,  appropriations 
have  already  been  made  totalling  $68,- 
825,000  for  the  extension,  but  due  to  the 
inflation  that  has  occurred  while  the 
design  was  developed,  and  changes  In 
design  authorized  by  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission  and  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  this  additional 
amount  is  required  for  the  building.  We 
went  thoroughly  into  this  with  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  and  are  convinced 
that  this  sjnount  is  necessary  for  this 
building,  which  I  believe  will  be  a  flrst- 
class  addition  to  Capitol  Hill  when  It  is 
completed  in  late  1977  or  early  1978. 

One  change  was  made  to  the  legisla- 
tive chapter  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  An 
amendment  by  Representative  Edith 
Qreen  was  added  to  the  bill  that  raises 
the  grade  level  of  all  the  registered 
nurses  stationed  in  the  Capitol,  Senate, 
and  House  Office  Buildings  from  GS-9 
to  GB-10.  This  action  added  $13,400  to 
the  bill  and  follows  the  recommendations 
on  page  21  of  the  House  report  regarding 
salary  adjustments  in  the  Office  of  the 
Attending  Physician. 

It  is  ironical  to  note  that  the  action  of 
the  House  Is  based  on  a  special  General 
Accounting  Office  report  that  foimd  all 
13  nursing  positions  in  the  Office  of  the 
Attending  Physician  to  be  overgraded  by 
from  2  to  8  grade  levels.  To  be  sure,  the 
registered  nurses  were  the  least  over- 
graded,  only  two  grade  levels,  but  the 
House  has  apparently  chosen  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  water  instead  of  lower- 
ing the  boats  in  correcting  the  situation. 
Our  subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on 
this  situation  during  consideration  of 
the  regular  bill.  We  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  OAO  report 
or  have  a  further  hearing  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

While  we  would  have  preferred  to  wait 
and  go  extensively  into  this  matter  dur- 
ing consideration  of  next  year's  appro- 
priation bill,  the  House  has  forced  the 
issue.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  main  source 
of  friction  is  between  the  retired  medical 
corpsmen  now  employed  in  the  Attend- 
ing Physician's  oflice.  and  the  registered 
nurses.  There  is  seemingly  no  problem 
with  the  active-duty  corpsmen  who  are 
assigned  by  the  Navy.  Therefore,  we 
have  deleted  the  House  language  and  in- 
serted new  language  that  provides  that 
henceforth  all  nursing  positions  In  the 
Attending  Physician's  office  be  filled  only 
by  registered  nurses.  We  have  grand- 
fathered in  all  present  Incumbents. 

The  further  effect  of  this  amendment 
is  to  replace  through  attrition  the  civil- 
ian normurslng  positions  witti  active- 
duty  corpsmen.  This  would  reach  the 
general  objective  of  having  all  of  the 
corpsmen  being  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  having  their  rates 
of  pay  established  by  that  Department 
under  Its  usual  criteria. 

The    committee    has    also    provided 

$300,000  for  an  environmental  impact 

study  regarding  the  relocation  of  the 

Government  Printing  Office.  This  study, 
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to  be  carried  out  by  the  General  Services 
Administration,  would  evaluate  the  im- 
pact, coordinate  a  community  relations 
effort,  and  define  the  project  involved  in 
moving  the  Government  Printing  Office 
to  a  site  in  the  New  York  Avenue  indus- 
trial corridor  of  the  District  of  Colmn- 
bia.  The  committee  believes  this  study 
should  be  a  real  value  to  the  committees 
of  Congress  that  will  ultimately  decide 
on  any  relocation  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  of  the  budget  estimates  considered 
by  the  subcommittee  amounted  to  $360,- 
753,000,  of  which  the  House  allowed 
$356,092,000,  and  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending $356,379,500. 

Two  large  items  dealing  with  man- 
datory payments  to  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund  accoxmt 
for  all  but  $2,147,500  of  the  amount  rec- 
ommended, including  a  $280,656,000  ap- 
propriation for  the  unfunded  liability 
created  by  the  first  Postal  Service  labor 
contract  and  $73,576,000  to  cover  in- 
creased benefits  from  recent  changes  in 
law. 

Under  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  also  approved  the 
fiill  budget  estimates  submitted  for  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  and 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Pol- 
icy. These  are  also  activities  resulting 
from  recently  enacted  laws.  The  Coimcil 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  will  monitor 
wages  and  prices,  and  W8is  the  first  item 
requested  by  President  Ford  upon  his 
assumption  of  the  Presidency.  The  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  was  es- 
tablished to  maintain  overall  control  of 
the  almost  $60  billicm  of  procurement 
that  the  Federal  Govermnent  contracts 
for  each  year. 

Our  action  is  the  same  as  the  House 
with  respect  to  these  items. 

The  committee  has  inserted  into  the 
bill  a  new  appropriation  to  cover  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages.  We  are  recommending  $287.- 
500  for  this  Commission,  which  was  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  93-426  that  was 
approved  on  September  30.  This  Com- 
niission,  which  has  the  solid  support  of 
the  joint  leadership  or  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  of  top  administration  offi- 
cials, wiU  facilitate  a  more  effective  and 
informal  response  to  resource  and  com- 
modity shortages  and  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  needed  institu- 
tional adjustments  for  examining  and 
protecting  shortages  and  on  the  existence 
or  possibility  of  shortages  with  respect  to 
essential  resources  and  commodities.  The 
Commission  has  only  until  March  1.  1975, 
to  make  its  report,  and  in  view  of  this 
short  tenure  the  committee  has  Inserted 
language  in  the  bill  to  allow  flexibility 
in  the  appointment  of  Commission  staff. 

The  main  item  before  the  committee 
was.  of  course,  the  transition  expenses 
and  allowances  for  former  President 
Nixon.  As  I  am  sure  the  Senate  is  aware, 
President  Ford  requested  $850,000  for 
this  purpose  in  two  appropriations: 
$450,000  for  the  transition  activities  au- 
thorized by  the  Presidential  Transition 
Act  of  1963;  and  $400,000  for  the  former 
President's  pension  and  office  allowances 


authorized  by  the  Former  Presidents  Act 
of  1958. 

The  subcommittee  held  2  days  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  matter,  taking 
testimony  from  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  U.S.  Secret  Service,  smd  in 
the  report  we  have  summarized  our  flnd- 
ings.  As  you  no  doubt  know  from  the 
various  accounts  in  the  press,  we  imcov- 
ered  the  fact  that  some  22  people  were 
on  free  detail  to  the  former  President, 
including  his  former  Press  Secretary,  a 
maid  and  a  butler,  and  military  drivers. 
There  is  a  loophole  in  the  Presidential 
Transition  Act  which  allows  the  former 
President  to  draw  free  details  from  the 
agencies,  and  it  quickly  became  apparent 
to  the  committee  that  there  were  plans 
to  make  excessive  use  of  this  loophole.  In 
fact,  the  White  House  is  looking  into  this 
and  reported  to  me  last  week  that  as  of 
October  2.  there  were  64  persons  on 
detail  to  the  former  President.  A  major 
effort  is  now  underway  to  slash  this  con- 
tingent of  consorts  to  the  former  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  informed  that  the  butler 
and  msdd  were  placed  on  leave  without 
pay  status  as  of  last  Sunday. 

The  committee  recommends  closing 
this  loophole  by  adding  language  to  the 
bill  that  would  Umit  the  aggregate  sal- 
aries paid  to  nonreimbursable  details 
dm-ing  the  transition  period — August  9. 
1974  to  February  9,  1975— to  $220,000. 
This  is  6  months'  worth  of  the  annual 
salaries  of  the  people  who  were  listed  as 
detailed  to  Mr.  Nixon  by  OMB  Director 
Ash  diu-ing  our  hearings. 

The  committee  also  found  that  GSA 
had  on  hand  in  San  Clemente  more  than 
$200,000  worth  of  office  equipment.  Some 
$56,000  of  this  equipment  was  expected 
to  be  utilized  by  former  President  Nixon, 
including  186  chairs,  21  davenports,  44 
desks,  and  42  tables.  In  view  of  the  great 
amount  of  equipment  already  on  hand, 
the  committee  has  completely  eliminated 
the  $105,000  that  was  included  in  this 
request  for  additional  equipment. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  the  House 
Appropriations  Conamlttee  recommend- 
ed a  total  of  $398,000  for  the  two  appro- 
priations supporting  President  Nixon's 
transition  and  allowances.  However,  two 
successful  amendments  on  the  House 
floor  reduced  the  total  to  $200,000.  or 
$100,000  for  each  appropriation.  The 
transition  money  was  not  earmarked 
but  the  allowance  fimds  were  divided 
$55,000  for  the  pension  and  $45,000  for 
the  office  and  staff  for  February-  through 
June  of  next  year.  The  House  also  added 
a  general  provision  that  prohibits  the 
transfer  of  the  Nixon  tapes  and  papers 
to  him  until  Congress  has  passed  legisla- 
tion to  determine  their  ownership.  The 
committee  recommends  the  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  House  with  the  addition 
of  the  limitation  on  the  nonreimbursable 
details  I  mentioned  earlier. 

In  addition  to  limiting  the  free  details 
to  the  former  President,  the  committee 
has  also  directed  in  the  report  that  all 
of  the  personnel  assigned  to  the  former 
President  be  used  only  to  directly  assist 
him  in  binding  up  the  affairs  of  his  office. 
This  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  the 
authority  for  details  in  ihe  Presidential 
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Transition  Act  is  to  be  u^ed  for  direct 
transition  activities  only,  j  and  not  for 
obtaining  personnel  for  hbusehold  and 
yard  chores  of  the  formerjl»resident. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  PresiAnt,  while  the 
Supplemental  Approprlatiatis  bill  is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  would  liJ^  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  irjy  colleagues' 
attention  a  growing  problect  in  my  home 
State  of  Maine,  the  most  hefivlly  forested 
State  in  the  Nation.  I 

The  problem  is  caused  9y  the  spruce 
budworm.  the  larval  stag^  of  a  small 
moth,  which  feeds  on  tie  buds  and 
needles  of  ftr  and  spruce  traes.  and  if  un- 
controlled, eventually  kills-  the  trees. 

The  coniferous  forests  ofttiorthem  and 
eastern  Maine — in  Aroos^oock,  Wash- 
ington, Somerset,  Penobsct>t,  and  Pis- 
cataquis Counties — are  literally  being 
eaten  away  by  this  devastating  Insect. 

An  estimated  5.3  millibn  acres  of 
trees  are  now  suffering  tnoderate  to 
heavy  defoliage  due  to  the  infestation 
of  this  pest,  and  the  tottil  infestation 
covers  8.3  million  acres — anlarea  the  size 
of  Massachusetts.  And  wh(le  there  are 
no  funds  in  the  bill  befdre  us  today 
for  spruce  budworm  control,  I  would 
like  to  encourage  the  U.S.  Ptorest  Service 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  t*ke  what  ac- 
tion it  can  without  additional  funds. 

I  would  hope  that  the  FDrest  Service 
will  take  action  immediately  through 
its  research,  technical,  scientific,  and  ad- 
visory forest  programs  to  assess  the 
spruce  budworm  situation,  explore  new 
and  innovative  solutions  io  the  prob- 
lem, and  offer  technical  assistance  to 
utilize  as  much  of  the  dead  or  dying 
wood  as  possible. 

The  spruce  budworm  j  infestation, 
which  originated  in  Canada,  is  spread- 
ing southward,  and  thraatens  forest 
lands  through  New  England. 

And  an  assessment  of  its  potential  eco- 
nomic Impact  in  Maine  alone  gives  some 
Idea  of  the  stakes  involved.  Maine's  vast 
spruce-flr  forest  is  a  precious,  economic, 
social,  recreational,  and  environmental 
lesource.  ' 

The  pulp  and  paper  and  {forest  prod- 
ucts industries  In  Maine  ptoduce  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  manufactured 
goods.  Their  jobs  are  among  the  high- 
est paying  in  the  State,  and  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  alone  pkins  to  invest 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
next  few  years  in  new  planft  and  equip- 
ment in  Maine. 

The  forest  which  is  the  llfeblood  of 
those  industries  is  suffering  serious  dam- 
age from  spruce  budworm.  and  the  prob- 
lem is  certain  to  worsen  if  effective  steps 
are  not  taken. 

The  administration  has  mot  seen  fit 
to  request  matching  Fedenal  funds  for 
sprajdng  control  for  spruce'  budworm  in 
this  bill.  I  hope  this  position  wiU  be 
reconsidered  In  the  future,  j 

In  the  meantime.  I  woold  urge  the 
Forest  Service  to  bring  Its  attention  to 
bear  on  interim  measures] 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  I  would  like  to  call  Ho  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  \  ;he  Senate  a 
problem  involving  the  tinf)er  resources 
in  Maine.  And  in  particulaf.  I  would  like 
to  call  their  attention  to  {lie  failure  of 
the  U.S.  Forestry  Service  to  come  to 


grips  with  this  problem  and  to  formulate 
a  policy  for  dealing  with  this  situation, 
which  is  rapidly  assuming  the  propor- 
tions of  a  disaster. 

The  problem  I  am  speaking  of  is  the 
invasion  of  our  forests  by  a  pest  called 
the  spruce  budworm.  This  insect  has  al- 
ready destroyed  thousands  of  acres  of 
timber  in  my  own  State  of  Maine  and 
millions  of  acres  of  timber  in  adjoining 
parts  of  Canada.  The  spread  of  this  pest 
shows  no  signs  of  abating.  A  study  has 
been  done  Indicating  that  In  certain 
areas,  what  Is  needed  is  a  salvage  opera- 
tion, because  whole  stands  of  trees  have 
been  killed  by  the  ravages  of  this  Insect. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  brought  this 
problem  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues before.  Earlier  this  year,  Sena- 
tor Bulb  agreed  that  it  was  a  sitxiation 
meriting  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  deal  with  it.  Yet  now.  once 
again,  the  administration  has  not  re- 
quested the  funding  necessary  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  even  though  these 
funds  are  appropriated  only  on  a  match- 
ing basis.  In  other  words,  no  funds  would 
actually  be  expended  until  they  were 
matched  by  an  equal  expenditure  from 
the  State.  Interests  within  the  State 
stand  ready  to  match  these  Federal 
funds,  but  the  Forestry  Service  still  has 
not  decided  what  it  is  going  to  do  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  present 
efforts  at  controlling  inflation,  I  am  not 
going  to  ask  for  an  add-on  at  this  time, 
but  I  do  call  upon  the  Forestry  Service 
to  formulate  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
This  insect  ,is  destroying  resources  of 
vital  use  to  us  all,  and  unless  its  spread 
is  checked  and  some  method  Is  devised 
for  the  utilization  of  those  trees  al- 
ready damaged  beyond  saving,  those  re- 
sources will  be  irretrievably  lost. 

BTTPPLSICXNTAL     APPEOPKIATTONB     ACTIOIf     COM- 
MENmm  BT   8XNATOB  BANSOLPH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. Senator  MAcmrsoN.  He  and  our  col- 
leagues, the  members  of  that  subc(»n- 
mittee,  have  a  most  demanding  task: 
they  must  pass  Judgment  on  all  of  the 
programs  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  We  all  know 
that  these  programs  touch  the  lives  of 
the  majority  of  American  citizens,  and 
in  particular  our  children.  Chairman 
McClellan,  of  the  parent  committee, 
has  given  his  reasoned  leadership  in 
meeting  this  need. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  which  provided  the 
authorizing  legislation  for  much  of  what 
is  contained  in  the  supplemental  before 
us  today  and  in  my  more  speclflc  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  I  comment  brlenEly 
on  the  question  of  the  appropriation 
figure  in  this  supplemental  for  the  grants 
to  the  State  program  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children — Public  Law 
93-380,  title  VI,  part  B,  section  611(a). 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  the  basic 
State  grant  program  for  handicapped 
children  was  altered  significantly  in  the 
recent  Education  Amendments  of  1974— 
Public  Law  93-380.  An  entitlement  was 
created  for  every  State  based  on  the 
number  of  all  children  aged  3-21  times 


$8.75.  At  appropriation  at  full  entitle- 
ment, we  would  have  had  a  massive  in- 
crease In  this  program,  from  current 
appropriations,  fiscal  year  1974,  of  $47.5 
inilllon  to  approximately  $660  million. 
Senator  Mathias  was  the  primary  spon- 
sor of  this  new  entitlement,  and  I  was 
active  in  support  of  his  ammdment. 

We  had  good  reason  for  moving  to  this 
"second  generation"  of  Federal  support 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, not  the  least  startling  fact  that 
roughly  50  percent  of  these  children  are 
not  receiving  an  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation. Moreover,  this  amendment  was 
Intended  to  be  a  practical  response  to  the 
concurrent  impact  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  mandatory  laws  in  the  States, 
coupled  with  an  increasing  number  of 
coiurt  decrees  ordering  the  end  of  exclu- 
sion of  these  children  from  our  educa- 
tional systems. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  provided  an  entitlement  with  an  ap- 
propriation recommendation  of  $125 
million  for  fiscal  1975.  The  House  has 
been  less  responsive,  appropriating  for 
the  same  periods  at  a  level  of  $85  million. 

Now  I  realize  that  both  figures  repre- 
sent a  sidsstantial  Increase  over  current 
appropriations.  I  fiilly  appreciate  the 
extremely  problematical  situation  with 
which  our  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  find  themselves  faced 
in  a  year  which  is  one  of  the  most  peril- 
ous in  the  economic  history  of  the  Re- 
public. 

But  I  observe  that  this  figtire  does  not 
even  represent  one-third  of  the  author- 
ized entitlement.  While  I  applaud  my  col- 
leagues for  having  met  a  need,  nonethe- 
less, I  call  attention  that  In  this  program 
we  are  not  talking  primarily  about  better 
services,  or  mmre  books,  or  better  teach- 
ers, or  better  equipment.  Rather,  we  are 
talking  about  fimding  a  program  aimed 
directly  at  beginning  the  difficult  task  of 
ending  the  outright  exclusion  of  children 
In  our  Nation  from  any  meaningful  edu- 
cation whatsoever.  You  will  recall  that 
the  Mathias  amendment  mandates  a  pri- 
ority in  the  use  of  funds  allocated  under 
its  aegis  for  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  children  as  yet  unserved. 

I  conclude  my  strongest  hope  that  our 
colleagues  who  will  act  as  conferees  on 
this  legislation  will  work  diligently  to 
maintain  the  much  more  satisfactory 
flgxire  of  $125  million  recommended  Iqr 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  House  figure,  and  In  fact  anything 
between  the  House  and  Senate  figures 
would  In  this  instance  fail  to  meet  a  mini- 
mum of  the  commitment  agreed  to  by 
both  Houses  in  the  authorizing  vehicle. 
Finally,  a  very  Important  fact — ^I  call  to 
your  attention  that  funding  for  thl^ 
amendment  Is  for  1  year  only. 

Mr.  CRANBTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratlfled  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  included  $10  million  in  the 
bill  as  reported  for  support  of  grants 
under  subchapters  n.  m.  and  IV  of 
chapter  82.  of  title  38,  for  support  <rf 
health  care  personnel  training  programs 
in  Institutions  affiliated  with  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  I  had  written 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Pkoxmiu),  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  having  jurisdiction  over 
appropriations  for  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
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istratlon.  urging  that  $30  million  be  ap- 
pn^riated  in  the  supplemental,  and  I 
isk  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to 
Senator  PROzimue  be  Included  In  the 
IticoKO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
fgs  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

UJ3.  SXNAR. 
COMMTTTXB  ON  VEnaAMs'  ArrAOts, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  30, 1974. 
gOIl.  WitXJAM  Pkozicikx, 
Ckotrman,  Subcommittee  on  Houaing  ani 
Urban  Development,  Space,  Science,  Vet' 
erans.  Committee  on  Appropriations,  VJS. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Ckaibicam:  You  wUI  recall  that 
tt  tbe  time  tbe  fiscal  year  1976  approprla- 
tkxis  tor  the  Veterans  AdmlnlBtratlon  were 
under  consideration  In  your  Subcommittee, 
than  was  dlscuaalon  of  the  question  of  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  grants  under  sub- 
ctkBpters  n,  ni,  and  IV  of  chi^ter  82,  added 
to  title  38  by  PX.  92-Ml,  tbe  Veterans  Ad- 
otlnlBtratlon  Medical  School  Assistance  and 
Health  Manpower  Training  Act  of  1972.  I 
bad  submitted  to  you  on  AprU  24,  1974,  testi- 
mony, urging  full  funding  In  FY  1975,  for 
tblB  purpose. 

It  was  the  Subcommittee's  view  at  tliat 
time  that  no  additional  funds  were  needed 
In  fiscal  year  1975  to  carry  out  tbe  programs 
suthc»-lzed  by  that  law. 

However,  the  Committee  Report  made  clear 
that  If  additional  funding  should  be  j\istl- 
fled  at  the  time  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations act  It  would  give  conalderatlon  to 
providing  funds  at  that  time.  That  rep(»t 
(Uted: 

The  Conunlttee  is  aware  that  a  »ro  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1975  will  limit  the 
ability  of  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
make  new  grants  under  subch^ters  U,  ni 
snd  rv  of  chapter  82  which  was  added  to 
title  38  by  that  Public  Law.  Nonetheless,  the 
Committee  will  certainly  be  following  the 
spplicatlon  process  In  connection  with  such 
new  first-year  grants  and  would  give  con- 
sideration to  providing  ftuids  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  act  If  the  need  can  be 
Justified  by  those  applications. 

I  believe  there  Is  full  documentation  of  the 
need  for  an  appropriation  for  support  of 
programs  under  subchapters  11,  in,  and  IV 
St  this  time. 

Ttiere  is  at  this  moment  a  deficit  of  $918,- 
SM  to  meet  existing  commitments  of  sub- 
titapters  n,  m.  and  IV  awards  approved  In 
June.  This  Is  because  $9,717,588  Is  required 
to  meet  second-year  continuation  commit- 
ments for  the  grants  awarded  to  date  ($8,- 
«)1.873  already  obligated)— toUlIing  $18,619.- 
Ml — and  $2,399,086  is  required  to  meet  com- 
mitments for  18  additional  grants  already 
approved,  committed,  and  scheduled  for 
•ward  in  FY  1978. 

In  addition,  as  of  September,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  has  received  101  new 
applications  for  grant  support  under  these 
lobchapters  totelllng  $30.1  million  in  first- 
year  costs.  Based  on  past  experience,  fifty  per- 
cent of  these  grant  applications  will  be  of 
superior  quality  and  wUl  merit  approval.  It 
I*  expected  that  additional  grant  applica- 
tions for  the  March  1  deadline  will  b«  even 
freater  than  those  submitted  for  the  Sep- 
tember 1  deadline. 

I  believe  these  figures  Justify  an  approprl- 
•tion  of  $30  million  for  subchapters  n,  HI, 
»nd  rv  of  chapter  82  of  title  38— which  the 
House  had  included  In  the  FY  1976  appro- 
priations bUl — and  urge  your  Committee  to 
approve  that  anwunt. 

With  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

ALAlt  CXANSTON, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Hospitals. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Tery  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 


consin and  especially  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee,  for  their 
very  sympathetic  consideration  of  the 
Justification  I  submitted  to  them  in  this 
letter. 

Mr.  President,  that  letter  sets  forth 
the  Justiflcatlon  for  an  appropriation  to 
support  health  manpower  training  pro- 
grams authorized  by  Public  Law  92-541, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
School  Assistance  and  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1972,  which  I  authored 
in  the  Senate.  The  $10  million  in  the 
supplemental  will  meet  the  most  urgent 
needs  for  this  program,  but  I  believe  will 
be  InsidBclent  to  fund  the  meritorious 
applications  which  have  already  been 
received,  and  the  meritorious  applica- 
tions expected  next  spring.  At  that  time 
if  there  is  justification,  as  I  expect  there 
will  be,  for  an  additional  t^^prcH^riation, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommltee  (Mr. 
Proxmiiie)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  (Mr.  Mathias)  if  they  would 
then  consider  sympathetically  addition- 
al fimding  in  the  next  supplemental? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  will,  if 
an  estimate  is  forthcoming  from  the 
administration. 

The  committee  rejwrt  directs  the  ad- 
ministration to  request  the  additional 
funds  in  either  the  second  supplemental 
or  In  the  regular  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  And  I  will  certainly  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  request  these  additional 
funds  In  the  second  supplemental. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Nebraska.  

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
first  of  all  to  compliment  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Appr(H>riatlons  for  its 
speedy  and  professional  effort  to  have 
this  supplemental  bill  ready  for  our  con- 
sideration today.  It  took  some  burning 
of  midnight  oil  to  do  it.  but  they  did  it. 
Needless  to  say.  the  chairman  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  subcommittees  have  la- 
bored hard  in  order  to  have  this  bill 
ready. 

Mr.  President,  In  recommending  this 
new  obllgati(mal  authority  of  $8.6  billion, 
the  committee  exceeds  the  budget  esti- 
mates, as  amended  and  submitted  by  the 
President,  by  aiqiroxlmately  $386  million. 
Naturally,  the  cwnmlttec  is  concerned  by 
this  excess.  However,  as  p<^ted  out  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriatlwis 
Committee,  the  main  area  of  the  funds 
recommended  by  the  committee  in  this 
bill  lies  In  the  programs  for  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare,  and  community  de- 
velopment. In  most  cases  the  fundirig  for 
these  programs  wss  deferred  in  the  regu- 
lar appropriations  biUs  due  to  a  lack  of 
legislative  authorization.  Hence,  to  that 
extent,  they  do  not  represent  true  sup- 
plemental appropriations,  but.  rather, 
they  are  a  part  of  the  regular  appropri- 
ations process. 

In  regard  to  the  bulk  of  the  bill,  there- 
fore. I  will  defer  to  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  carry  on  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 


ton, who  wlU  present  such  comments  and 
discussion  as  may  be  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
goal  set  by  the  President  the  other  day 
in  his  message  to  the  Joint  session  of 
Congress,  of  a  $300  bUlion  celling  for 
Federal  outlays  for  this  fiscal  year,  we 
win  have  many  hard  decisions  to  make 
when  we  return  f  rcHn  recess  on  various 
appn^riation  bills  that  will  be  before  us 
at  that  time.  Through  such  decisions  and 
through  judicious  action  on  various 
budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  that  wiU 
be  submitted  to  us  by  the  President,  we 
can  meet  that  goal  and  ccmtribute  mean- 
ingfully to  the  fight  against  infiatimi. 

In  the  housing  area  the  committee  rec- 
ommends $2,135  billion.  This  will  provide 
sorely  needed  funds  for  the  d«)ressed 
housing  industry.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
growing  difficulties  faced  by  tills  sector 
of  our  economy  tux  the  importance  of 
reasonably  priced  housing  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  society. 

Funds  are  also  provided  in  the  bill  for 
various  programs  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
CcMnmission,  for  the  needs  of  tiie  legis- 
lative branch,  the  State,  Justice,  Cwn- 
merce,  and  Judiciary,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  various  related  agen- 
cies and  for  claims  and  judgments 
against  the  United  States. 

Of  primary  concern  to  many  Amer- 
icans is  fimdlng  for  the  transitional  ex- 
penses of  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  House  passed  a  total 
funding  level  for  Presidential  transition 
expenses  and  for  allowances  and  office 
staff  for  fonner  Presidents  of  $200,000. 
The  committee  recommends  the  Senate 
concur  in  this  action.  The  $200,000  level 
will  insure  that  the  former  President  re- 
ceives what  is  allowed  him  under  the  law 
as  well  as  funds  to  c^ierate  his  staff. 

President  Ford,  in  his  recent  speech 
to  the  Congress,  called  for  a  $300  bilIi<Hi 
ceiUng  on  Federal  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  I  believe  that  is  a  reasonable  goal 
that  we  can  attain,  even  though  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  on  this  supple- 
mental is  in  excess  of  the  budget  esti- 
mates. However,  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
goal  set  by  the  President,  and  which  I 
endorse,  we  will  have  to  make  many  hard 
decisions  when  we  return  from  recess  aa 
various  appropriations  bills  that  will  be 
before  us  at  that  time.  Through  such 
decisions  and  through  judicious  action 
on  various  budget  recessions  and  defer- 
rals that  will  be  submitted  to  us  by  the 
President,  we  can  meet  that  goal  and 
contribute  meaningfully  to  the  fight 
against  lnflati(m. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  yield  3  minutes  to 
me? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  will  be  happy  to.  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senator  is  over  the  esti- 
mates by  $385,601,500.  This  is  not  un- 
usual in  the  history  of  appropriation  bills 
in  the  sense  that  so  many  of  them  do 
come  in  higher  than  the  original  esti- 
mates considered,  and  often  higher  than 
the  original  estimates  considered  by 
both  bodies. 

This  morning  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  *Mr.  Mams- 
riBLD>  advised  us  that  he  has  today  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  democratic  col- 
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iished  majority 
fussing  this  only 
lay.  In  our  effort 
let  ceiling  of  $300 
reference  to  the 
igs  of  anywhere 
to  earlier  pro- 
lUion  have  indeed 


leagues  urging  the  adoption  of  their  own 
agenda.  I  would  like  I  to  review  these 
items  one  by  one,  but  vary  briefly,  at  this 
time.  i 

First,  a  budget  polict.  Strong  legisla- 
tion has  already  passed  and  been  signed 
by  the  President.  The  President  has 
asked  for  a  budget  ceiljng  but  has  been 
met  by  continued  resistance  by  Members 
of  the  other  party  in  tie  other  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Wpuld  the  Senator 
yield  there?  { 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  ^les. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  SThe  Senator  Is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Ihis  party  passed 
that  kind  of  a  ceilingj  and  below,  four 
times.  I 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.]  That  is  entirely 
correct.  The  distini 
leader  and  I  were  di; 
yesterday  and  again 
to  agree  on  a  fixed  budi 
billion,  we  did  make 
fact  that  budget  ceilij 
from  $295  billion  do' 
posed  ceilings  of  $229 
been  sent  to  the  othei'  body  and  have 
not  been  acted  upon  ojer  there.  That  is 
why  I  said  they  had  m*t  with  continued 
resistance  in  the  other  oody. 

Second,  a  wage-price-proflt  policy. 
Business  labor,  and  maiiy  consumers  op- 
pose such  controls  became,  in  their  judg- 
ment, they  create  shorljages.  A  Congress 
which  is  controlled  byj  the  other  party 
has  refused  to  grant  apy  such  powers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  therq? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  Mn  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Th^  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Business,  the  big  oorporations,  or- 
ganized labor,  and.  on  t^e  basis  of  votes 
over  the  past  several  mo^iths,  a  majority 
of  Members  in  both  Hoi^s  of  Congress. 
But  I  think  that  permtps  the  people 
would  be  interested  in  ccnnparison  to  the 
vested  interests  in  havirig  something  to 
say,  and  having  us  do  something  about 
wage  and  prices  controls;  which  are  get- 
ting out  of  control.  Wagas,  I  must  admit 
in  all  candor,  are  lagginf  behind  prices. 
But  productivity  is  lagging  behind  both. 
I  venture  to  hazard  to  guess  that  the  day 
is  not  too  distant,  if  this  12  to  14  percent 
inflation  continues,  if  iti  is  not  brought 
under  control,  that  we  v^ll  have  to  face 
up  to  the  question  of  wage-price-profit- 
rent  controls.  Not  now,  fajut  In  the  future. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  %  do  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  There  Is 
no  question  that  produdtivity  is  lagging 
behind  the  wage  and  Brice  levels,  and 
that  it  needs  to  be  considerably  increased 
as  a  means  of  combatii^g  inflation.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  Is  the  Casa 
Bianca  of  the  wage  aid  price  control 
policies  in  that  he  stands  almost  alone 
upon  that  burning  deck;  As  he  has  often 
mentioned  himself,  he  his  moved  against 
the  general  sentiment,  4hich  is  a  matter 
of  courage  and  of  his  udual  credibility. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  ^11  my  able  col- 
league yield?  i 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT,  ijam  glad  to  yield. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  sol  many  people  In- 
terested in  this  matteri 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  a|n  appreciative  of 
the  deserved  commend  itlon  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  wish  f  >  say  that  since 
January  of  this  year  I  lave  publicly  ad- 


vocated that  we  have  wage,  price,  rent, 
and  proflt  controls. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  also  demonstrated  courage 
and  that  he  joins  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  on  the  burning  deck.  Now 
we  have  two  Casa  Biancas. 

Does  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  wish  also  to  join  them  in  spite 
of  the  presence  everywhere  of  so  many 
would-be  fire  extinguishers? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  good  many  people  standing  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  on  the 
burning  deck. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  distingui.shed 
majority  leader  has  made  a  very  inter- 
esting contribution.  However,  the  distin- 
giiished  majority  leader  has  pointed  out 
that  the  votes  taken  In  this  and  the 
other  body  do  not  indicate  that  Con- 
gress is  reaUy  raring  to  enact  wage  and 
price  controls.  A  similar  enthusiasm  for 
nonaction  seems  to  prevail  for  the  time 
being  regarding  tax  Increases. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  is 
going  to  come  out  for  tax  Increase,  I 
would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  had  a  vote  on 
wage  and  price  controls  in  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  remember  the  exact  date.  We  lost 
by  three  votes. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  list  of  those  who  voted  for  it  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  even 
if  their  feet  get  burned. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  make  his  motion 
that  it  occur  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
rather  than  an  attempt,  or  futile  at- 
tempt, at  immediate  rebuttal? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  rather  have 
some  46  of  us  come  charging  in  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  willing 
to  vote  for  increased  taxes.  I  think  that 
the  President's  surcharge  proposals  have 
a  good  deal  of  merit  to  them,  provided  the 
figure  is  raised  from  $7,500  to  $15,000, 
and  the  figure  of  $15,000  is  raised  to,  say, 
$25,000,  or  perhapw  a  little  bit  more.  But 
at  the  same  time  that  there  be  a  well- 
coordinated  attack  on  inflation.  Stand- 
ing alone,  it  will  do  no  good.  If  we  will 
observe  some  of  the  other  tenets,  which 
we  must.  In  my  opinion,  to  combat  infla- 
tion and  to  dampen  inflation,  yes,  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  every  consideration  to 
such  a  proposal  on  the  basis  I  have  out- 
lined. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  have  often  ob- 
served during  my  service  here  that  the 
members  of  my  party  are  totally  unable 
to  outbid  the  (q}position,  because  what- 
ever figure  I  suggest  will  immediately  be 
not  one-upped  but  two-upped,  or  even 
seven-upped  on  the  other  side.  This  is 
refreshing  and  sprltely. 
[Laughter.] 

I  often  wonder  what  they  gain  by  this 
other  than  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
sort  of  charged  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  Is  the  pause 
that  refreshes. 
(Laughter.] 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  keen 
this  up,  we  will  work  out  an  economic 
program  that  both  the  administration 
and  Congress  will  accept  and  perhaps  to 
which  the  people  will  pay  some  attention. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Perhaps  they  vrtU. 
The  point  I  am  seeking  to  make  here  ii 
that  Congress  really  does  not  have  an  ap> 
petite  for  wage  and  price  controls.  This  b 
in  rather  sharp  contrast  to  our  appetite 
for  conversation. 
[Laughter.] 

However,  when  I  spoke  of  being  one-up 
and  seven-up,  I  had  in  mind  that  I  had 
already  said  publicly,  yesterday,  that  I 
think  the  benefits  to  low-income  taxpay- 
ers should  really  be  in  the  brackets  of 
$20,000  for  married  persons  and  $10,000 
for  individuals.  The  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  has  increased  that  proposal.  As 
I  have  said,  if  we  were  in  favor  of  a  mil- 
lion dollar  over  here,  somebody  over  there 
would  Immediately  be  in  favor  of  $4  mil- 
lion and  then  complain  about  how  tbe 
inflation  is  running  wild  in  the  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  good 
at  one-upmanship,  himself.  In  other 
words,  he  anticipated  me.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  doth  protest  too  much  about  a 
wage,  price,  proflt,  and  rent  control 
policy. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Having  beatoi 
that  dead  horse,  I  move  to  No.  3,  an  eaaed 
mcttietary  policy,  which  is  certainly  a 
lofty  goal,  but,  as  of  now,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  Democratic  legislative  proposals. 
I  suggest  that  our  Democratic  friends  in 
Congress  should  mobilize  proposals  to 
increase  capital,  as  prof>06ed  by  the 
President.  I  congratulate  them  in  having 
joined  in  the  support  of  the  Brooke  and 
Cranston  bill  which  we  have  just  passed, 
which  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

I  will  await  with  Interest  further  pro- 
posals to  increase  the  flow  and  the  veloc- 
ity of  capital. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  only  two 
words  in  reply  to  the  third  Item:  Arthur 
Bums. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  burning  deck,  and  we  are  speaking 
of  Arthur  Bums.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  wants  me  to  Join  him  in 
expressing  a  desire  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  consider  selectively  a  fur- 
ther release  of  capital  availability,  I 
would  suggest  that  that  also  is  a  good 
idea.  But  I  do  not  think  that  opening 
the  floodgates  of  the  Federal  Reserve  wlD 
do  anything  more  than  increase  infla- 
tion, as  against  a  selective  easing  of  their 
policies. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  about  high 
interest  rates? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
receive  any  suggestions  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  as  to 
decreasing  high  interest  rates.  Perhaps 
the  abolition  of  subsidies  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  continuously  favored  during  his 
career,  and  in  which,  I  regret  to  say,  I 
have  often  Joined  him,  would  indeed  help 
to  reduce  the  high  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  I  had  my  way,  I 
would  make  any  charge  of  interest  more 
than  11  percent  usury. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  This  Is  being  con- 
sidered In  various  State  legislatures  at 
the  present  time. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  my  State,  it  is 
now  12  percent. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  The  distinguished 
Saiator  certainly  has  a  point.  I  am  only 
soliciting  constructive  legislative  propos- 
als. I  am  welcoming  my  friend  in  the 
majority,  that  he  who  Is  not  without  sin 
should  be  the  first  one  to  cast  the  stone. 
We  are  all  with  sin. 

I  again  comment  that  In  40  of  the  last 
44  years,  the  majority  has  controlled  the 
spending  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  its  control  of  the  piirse. 

I  am  merely  trying  to  help  you  to  make 
up  your  minds,  during  this  31-day  period, 
when  you  will  go  back  to  the  people  from 
which  we  spring — and  sometimes  with 
alarm  at  their  reactions — and  see  if  they 
are  not  ahead  of  us.  I  think  they  want  us 
to  be  more  drastic  and  to  ask  them  for 
more  sacrifices  and  to  enact  more  legis- 
lation to  meet  this  problem. 

Fourth.  A  tax  policy:  Preelection  phi- 
losophy tells  us  to  oppose  Increased  taxes. 
and  Indeed  we  could,  if  the  majority 
would  control  excessive  spending  through 
the  enactment  of  and  adherence  to  a 
budget  ceiling.  The  President  favors  tax 
reform,  and  here  I  think  that  my  friends 
across  the  aisle  in  Congress  have  dropped 
the  ball. 

Five 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  forgot.  I  should 
be  prepared  to  yield  at  each  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  not  had 
the  chance  to  drop  the  ball  over  here, 
because  the  Senator  knows  that  tax  leg- 
islation origiiuites  hi  the  House,  and  we 
have  been  awaiting  a  tax  bill,  which  has 
not  developed. 

As  to  the  budget  ceiling.  I  repeat  that 
this  body  four  times  has  adopted  resolu- 
tions calling  for  a  budget  ceiling  of  $295 
to  $300  billion. 

So  far  as  the  President  favoring  tax 
reform  Is  concerned,  we  do,  too.  We  will 
help  him. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  must  say 
that  I  agree  that  we  do  have  to  defer 
until  the  other  body  enacts  tax  legisla- 
tion. But  my  point  has  been  that  for  40 
years  the  other  body  has  been  enacting 
tax  legislation,  and  we  could  still  use  a 
little  reform,  and  we  could  have  xised 
some  during  those  periods. 

We  could  have  used  reform  when  we 
were  paying  for  the  Vietnam  war  on  the 
OUT,  and  we  could  use  new  ideas  in  how 
ve  deal  with  the  actions  of  the  Arab 
nations  in  quadrupling  the  price  of  fuel. 

Fifth.  Shortages  and  supplies  policy: 
The  President  has  already  signed  Into 
Itw  a  bill  creating  a  commission  to  make 
recommendations  regarding  shortages.  It 
k  hoped  that  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  will  heed  those  recommenda- 
tions to  increase  supplies  and  to  lower 
Prices. 
I  yield  again. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  am  delighted.  I 
expect  to  hold  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  to  his  promise,  because  we 
will  be  back  here  November  12.  As  we 
leave  at  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Eve, 
or  whenever  we  drag  our  feet,  with  some 
misgivings,  toward  honie  and  toward  an 
•ccounting,  we  will   then  balance  the 


books  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
majority  has  indeed  complied. 

Sixth.  An  employment  policy:  In  the 
short  run,  the  President  has  a  workable 
plan  for  public  service  employment.  In 
the  long  nm,  the  Democrats  In  Congress 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  along  with  the  Re- 
publicans, support  legislation  to  ease 
pressures  on  the  job  market — ^for  ex- 
ample, such  as  increased  aid  to  housing. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  before  he  asks  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  assure 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  that 
the  Senate — and  Congress,  I  hope,  but 
certainly  the  Senate — wUl  be  glad  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  President 
to  achieve  the  goals  which  the  leader  has 
laid  out. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  This  is  really 
a  good  policy  and  may  have  to  t)e  ex- 
tended, but  it  should  provide  at  least 
170,000  new  Jobs,  at  a  cost  of  $1.2  billion, 
with  increased  productivity,  by  putting 
people  to  work  in  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
and  $2.1  billion,  I  believe,  in  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year.  It  should  be  primarily  di- 
rected, and  I  believe  it  will  be,  toward 
our  great  problem  of  unemployment  of 
young  people,  the  teenagers,  and  those 
who  are  hardest  hit,  since  the  head-of- 
household  unemployment  figure  Is  very 
low.  We  regret  that  there  are  any  un- 
employed. But  the  greatest  imemploy- 
ment  is  among  the  young. 

Seventh.  Intematlonal  economic  poli- 
cies: A  trade  bill  has  been  awaiting  ac- 
tion for  several  years.  If  enacted,  it 
would  revitalize  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  all  countries  in  the 
world.  Democrats  in  Congress  should 
work  out  a  fair  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  vrtth  Republicans  promptly  to 
assure  continued  production  here  for  ex- 
port markets. 
I  3ield  to  the  distinguished  majority 

leader.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  completely. 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingiiished  majority  leader. 

I  point  out,  as  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  In  the  past  and  as  I 
have,  that  the  President  cannot  control 
inflation  alone.  He  needs  and  wants  con- 
gressional help.  Since  our  friends  in  the 
other  party  control  Congress,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  it  is  really  up  to  them  here 
to  adopt  the  President's  proposals  or  to 
come  up  with  workable  and  mutually  ac- 
ceptable proposals  of  their  own,  or  to 
work  out  with  those  on  our  side  a  suit- 
able mix  whereby  we  can  whip  this 
monster  who  steals  frc»n  the  pockets  of 
those  who  can  least  afford  it — this  per- 
vasive monster  of  inflation. 

We  cannot  simply  come  back  on  No- 
vember 12  and  stand  around  and  do 
nothing.  We  cannot  come  back  and  ex- 
cuse ourselves  for  doing  nothing  by 
blaming  the  other  party.  We  have  to 
work  together. 

But  I  do  want  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  remember  that  for  40  out  of  44 
years,  they  have  elected  the  Democratic 
Party  to  save  them  from  these  enemies, 
and  I  hope  the  party  will  stand  up  to  its 
responsibilities.  As  they  call  themselves 
the  party  of  the  people,  they  must  pro- 
tect the  people's  interest  In  the  people's 


purse.   We   will   not   save   a   penny   by 
standing  on  the  dime. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTI.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  for 
the  moderation  he  has  shown. 

I  would  point  out.  further,  that  he 
should  not  point  the  finger  at  the  Demo- 
crats as  to  what  we  should  do,  because 
it  is  my  opinion  that  what  Congress  will 
do  collectively  will  bring  either  credit  or 
blame  to  both  parties  together.  So  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  work  together, 
work  with  the  President.  I  think  there  is 
a  good  working  relationship  in  evidence 
at  the  present  time.  I  hope  it  increases 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  for  taldng  the  time  to  bring  out 
his  feelings  on  these  subjects  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  think  we 
all  agree  that  he  is  the  fairest  man  we 
Icnow. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  a  Democrat,  at 
that. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  He  is  more  than 
a  Democrat.  He  is  a  very  good  American, 
and  I  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  about 
all  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  am  sure  I  can.  But  I  also 
hope  they  will  be  free  to  say  it  about  us, 
because  we  are  in  the  same  country, 
we  are  in  the  same  boat,  and  we  are  in 
a  hell  of  a  mess. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  The  boat 
is  rocking. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Not  my  boat— 
your  boat. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Your  boat. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  will  get  off  his  par- 
tisan bias  here  and  stand  somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  this  boat. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  never  biased.  He  Is  the 
friendliest  man  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  do  not  have  any- 
thing but  the  utmost  affection  for  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  tell  the.  Senator 
frankly,  that  it  is  like  everything  else: 
The  moimtain  has  labored  and  labored 
and  brought  forth  a  mouse. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  For  40  years  out 
of  44 ;  the  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pending 

business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  on  chapter  1  of  the  bill. 
That  chapter  contains  items  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  committee  recommends  appropria- 
tions totaling  $2,145  million,  which  Is 
$34,625,000  below  the  estimate  and  the 
simi  recommended  by  the  House. 

For  the  community  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
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Urban  Development,  t^e  committee  rec- 
ommends an  approprlikion  of  $2,135  mil- 
lion, which  Is  $44,^5,000  below  the 
budget  estimate  and  tlie  sum  allowed  by 
the  House.  The  comnjttee  reduction  of 
$44,625,000  Includes  tHe  disallowance  of 
$4,625,000,  which  In  ^ffect.  If  allowed, 
would  have  been  a  restoration  of  the 
amount  of  funds  that  wtre  reduced  In  the 
regxilar  bill  for  the  u^^an  renewal  and 
Model  Cities  programs,  pf  the  $50  million 
requested  for  urgent  cofamunlty  develop- 
ment needs,  pursuant  to  section  103(b) 
of  the  Housing  and  Cor^unity  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  the  (^ommittee  has  al- 
lowed $10  mllUon.  The  J|40  million  disal- 
lowed by  the  commltteehas  been  done  so, 
without  prejudice.  Th*  committee  ex- 
pects to  consider  further  funding  of  the 
Secretary's  special  transitional  fund  in 
a  later  supplemental  after  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  has  developed  criteria 
for  the  distribution  of  Ithe  funds  made 
available  imder  section  ^03(b). 

The  committee  has  »lso  included  a 
proviso  under  the  corrinunlty  develop- 
ment item,  which  in  eflect,  compels  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  to  obligate 
all  budget  authority  pittvided  by  law  to 
carry  out  the  provlslolis  of  section  202 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  sections  235 
and  236  of  the  NationaJ  Housing  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  the  UIS.  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  relating  to  lowi-lncome  housing 
projects  owned  by  public  housing  agen- 
clcs.  * 

For  houshig  for  thelelderly  or  handi- 
capped, the  committ*  has  concurred 
with  the  House  and  its  Included  lan- 
guage to  meet  the  re<4ilrements  of  the 
Housing  and  Commuiity  Development 
Act  of  1974.  In  additioh,  the  committee 
has  established  a  limitation  on  aggre- 
gate loan  authority  fot  fiscal  year  1975 
of  $200  million  over:  and  above  the 
amount  currently  avalHible  In  the  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  or  hsiidlcapped,  which 
is  estimated  at  $115  million  as  recom- 
mended by  the  House. 

For  the  National  Science  Povmdatlon, 
the  committee  concurred  with  the  House 
and  provided  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Poundallon  with  author- 
ity to  transfer  up  to  ti  million  to  either 

the     Secretary     of     tha    Department    of 

Housing  and  Urban  iMvelfinMent  01"  thfi 
Administrator  or  tne  National  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Administration,  in  order 
to  commence  the  ImpWmentation  of  the 
Solar  Heating  and  Coiling  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1974.  1 

Also  provided  in  chabter  I  is  $10  mil- 
lion for  assistance  to  health  manpower 
training  institutions  of  khe  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  comitilttee  learned,  as 
of  the  current  date,  tnere  was  a  deficit 
of  almost  $1  million  lo  meet  existing 
commitments  under  sujachapters  n,  HI, 
and  IV  of  PubUc  Law  j  92-541.  Further, 
the  committee  was  advised  that  through 
September  of  this  year,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  had  received  101  appli- 
cations for  grants  suppfcrted  under  these 
subchapters,  totaling  %  10,100,000  in  first 
year  costs.  The  commit  ee  allowance  waa 
made  available  so  that  the  backlog  may 
be  reduced  and  fundin  r  be  provided  for 
the  more  urgent  applic  at'-ons  that  pres- 
ently are  on  hand. 


I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill,  as  thus  amended,  be  re- 
garded, for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
as  original  text,  with  the  proviso  that  no 
point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  waived  by  reason  of  agreeing  to  this 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland?  I  think  he  wishes  to  comple- 
ment what  I  said. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Very  weU,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias). 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Senator  Proxmirs,  has 
presented  the  case  for  the  committee  ac- 
tion under  title  I  of  this  bill.  I  would  Just 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  this 
section. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
almost  completely  funded  the  new  com- 
munity planning  £uid  development  pro- 
grams, which  is  designed  to  start  up  this 
coming  January  1.  I  was  disappointed 
that  we  did  not  fully  fund  the  $50  million 
requested  for  the  special  transition 
fund.  We  have  agreed  In  committee, 
however,  to  allow  $10  million  and  the 
report  accompanying  the  bill  gives  assur- 
ance that  further  funding  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  soonest  possible  time  after 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  fully  developed  his  plans 
for  distribution  of  these  funds. 

Perhaps  the  most  dynamic  action 
taken  by  the  committee  in  this  section 
of  the  bill  is  the  proviso  tying  the  release 
of  previously  appropriated  fimds  and  au- 
thority under  sections  235,  236,  and  202 
of  the  Housing  Act  concurrently  with  the 
providing  of  funds  sis  established  in  the 
bill  for  the  community  development  pro- 
gram. These  programs  have  come  to  a 

standstill,  by  executive  action.  I  believe, 

Mf .  Pwddent  that  in  view  of  the  eeneral 

housing  situation  today  and  in  particular 
of  the  inadequacy  and,  in  fact,  nonexist- 
ence of  suflBcient  housing  for  low-income 
people  throughout  the  land,  that  it  is 
important  to  move  forward  with  these 
established  programs  even  while  we  com- 
mence new  housing  and  community  pro- 
grams under  the  new  legislation. 
Let  me  just  cite  a  few  statistics: 
The  release  of  the  approximately  $115 
million  in  previously  appropriated  202 
funds  will  provide  about  6.000  housing 
units  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped.  The 
release  of  the  approximately  $262.7  mil- 
lion remaining  unobligated  imder  section 
235  will  provide  for  about  206,000  new 
units.  Finally  approximately  $181  million 
remains  imobllgated  under  section  236 
and  this  would  provide  for  about  121,200 
imlts.  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  got  to  instill  momentum  into  our 
housing  programs  which  have  virtually 
come  to  a  standstill. 


I  was  particularly  pleased  that  my 
amendment  providing  $200  million  ia 
new  loan  authority  under  the  new  sec- 
tion 202  was  approved  by  the  committee. 
Under  the  new  law  this  funding  does  not 
appear  in  the  U.S.  budget  but  representi 
authority  to  borrow  at  current  Treasury 
rates  and  to  lend  at  the  same  rate,  plui 
administrative  expenses.  This  new  au- 
thority will  provide  10.000  additional 
units  for  housing  for  the  elderly  or  hand- 
icapped. 

Finally.  I  would  direct  the  attention  ol 
Senators  to  page  9  of  the  committee 
report  which  sets  out  our  reasons  for  in- 
cluding $10  million  for  assistance  for 
health  manpower  training  Institutions 
under  the  Veterans'  Administration.  This 
program  has  received  no  new  funding 
since  It  was  originally  funded  by  appro- 
priations in  fiscal  year  1973  and  the  ap- 
plications are  piling  up. 

Again.  I  was  pleased  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment for  new  funds  for  this  program 
even  though  the  committee  did  not  ac- 
cept the  larger  figure  that  I  had  pro- 
posed. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  H.R.  6>, 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 1  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  had  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  providing  critically  needed 
financial  assistance  to  States  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children,  therebj 
enabling  States  to  identify,  locate,  eval- 
uate, as  weU  as  establish  realistic  and 
meaningful  goals  and  timetables  for  pro- 
viding full  training  and  educational  (v- 
[>ortunities  for  all  handicapped  children, 
particularly  those  presently  excluded 
from  schools.  My  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  con- 
ference committee,  and  was  thus  in- 
cluded in  the  final  version  of  HJl.  69 
which  the  President  signed  into  law  on 
August  1.  1974  (Public  Law  93-380). 

I  was  distressed  that  the  administra- 
tion's supplemental  budget  request  did 
not  contain  any  funds  for  the  State  grant 
program  for  the  education  of  the  hand- 
icapped as  contained  in  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974  beyond  the  $47i 
million  appropriation  of  last  year.  How- 
ever, while  I  regret  that  this  figure  was 
only  Increased  to  $85  million  on  the  floor 

of  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  $125  mll- 

Uon.  as  recommended  by  the  5«naU  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  am  confident 
that  we  have  at  least  taken  a  first  step, 
by  almost  tripling  the  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  available  during  fiscal  year 
1975  as  compared  to  that  which  wai 
available  during  fiscal  year  1974.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  upward  trend  will  con- 
tinue in  the  years  ahead  in  order  that  we 
might  help  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
reforms  and  improvements  in  the  educa- 
tional system  with  regards  to  handi- 
capped children. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support  tbe 
recommendations  of  the  conunittee  in 
these  particulars. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
scHi  on  title  1.  I  was  sitting  in  the  Chair 
at  the  time,  and  could  not  ask  it.  If  tbe 
Senator  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to 
ask  it  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  o(f  those  conditions,  I  ask  unanl- 
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mous  consent  to  accommodate  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  our  dialog  pre- 
cede Senator  Humphrey's  obtaining  the 
floor,  so  that  it  will  be  a  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion rdatlve  to  title  1,  chapter  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  now  looking  at 
line  13  on  pa«e  2.  The  bill  talks  about, 
just  above  that,  an  appropriation  of  $2.- 
125  billion,  and  then  it  says : 

Provided,  That  upon  the  date  funds  be- 
come avaUable  for  obligation  under  said  title, 
there  shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with 
appropriations  and  authority  provided  under 
this  bead,  the  uncommitted  balances  of 
funds  provided  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  "Urban 
Renewal  Programs"  and  "Model  Cities  Pro- 
grams". 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  this  question: 
As  I  understand  it,  when  we  passed  the 
commimlty  development  bill,  which  was 
a  new  authorizing  bill,  we  included  in  It 
the  new  program  called  conamunity  de- 
velopment, but  that  same  bill  continued 
model  cities  and  urban  renewal  as  they 
previously  existed,  and  by  definition,  in 
each  Instance  continued  them  for  some 
period  of  time,  but  stated  an  authoriza- 
tion figure  substantially  less  than  when 
model  cities  was  funded  before. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  whether 
we  appropriate  separate  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  model  cities  and  urban 
renewal,  or  are  we  now  sajring  that  this 
$2,125  billion,  plus  whatever  unspent 
model  cities  and  urban  renewal  funds  are 
left,  are  merged  together  under  the  new 
Commimlty  Development  Act.  and  if  so, 
how  are  we  to  distribute  them  as  between 
the  conamunity  development  fimctlons 
in  that  bill  and  model  cities  and  urban 
renewal? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  that  the 
bill  that  was  passed  in  August,  the  hous- 
ing bUl,  provided  for  the  conununity  de- 
velopment funding.  I  conceive  that  urban 
renewal  and  model  cities  and  a  number 
of  other  programs  would  proceed  in  the 
future   at   the   discretion   of   the  cities. 

Ttiey  would  nave  to  get  tnc  approval  ol 

an  ovei'aU  proKraxxi,  but  they  'would  take 

the  initiative  and  decide  how  those  funds 
would  be  spent. 

However,  we  included  in  the  bill  passed 
earlier,  the  appropriation  bill  passed 
earlier,  substantial  money  for  urban  re- 
newal and  model  cities.  In  fact,  for 
transition  funds  we  provided  $197  mil- 
lion for  iirban  renewal  and  $123  million 
for  model  cities. 

What  we  are  providing  here  and  when 
we  did  that,  those  of  us,  that  was  allo- 
cated to  particular  cities.  We  are  pro- 
viding here  that  those  funds  which  go 
to  a  particular  city  will  be  deducted  from 
the  amoiint  of  community  development 
money  which  those  cities  get  so  that  they 
will  be  held  harmless  for  the  overall 
amount  they  receive.  But  they  are  not 
going  to  get  duplicate  funding.  In  other 
words,  the  amoxmt  they  receive  for  model 
cities  will  be  counted  only  once,  and  ur- 
ban renewal  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  ask  In  order 


to  get  it  straight,  and  I  apologize  to  the 
distinguished  Senator,  but  I  think  it  is 
a  very  important  issue,  just  one  more 
question:  Do  I  understand  the  Senator 
to  be  saying  then  we  have  already  f  xmded 
to  some  extent  urban  renewal  and  model 
cities  as  they  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  new  Community  Development  Act 
and  as  they  have  been  continued  there- 
in? If  that  is  correct,  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  this  language. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  funded  them  in  the  regular 
1975  appropriation  bill.  The  supple- 
mental is  simply  to  make  sure  there  is 
no  duplication  here  and  that  they  are 
equitably  and  fairly  allocated. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  really  funds  the 
Commimity  Development  portion  in  the 
new  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator; 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  In  behalf 
of  the  distingtiished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  myself,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read.  

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  beliween  lines  10  and  11. 
Insert  the  following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying 
out  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973.  $500,000,000  of  which 
$400,000,000  shall  be  allocated  under  title 
I  to  provide  public  service  employment  as 
described  In  section  101(11)  of  such  Act. 
and  $100,000,000  shall  be  allocated  under 
title  n  of  such  Act." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  staff  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Scales  and  Mr.  Sidney  John- 
son, of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  be  permitted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  im- 
emplosrment  is  up  25  percent  in  the  last 
12  months.  The  number  unemployed  rose 
a  frightening  400,000  in  September.  The 
5.8  national  unemployment  rate  is  rap- 
idly approacliine  6  percent,  which  many 

expterts  feel  it  wUl  reach  by  Christmas- 
time. 

Mr.  President,  5.4  million  Americans 
are  out  knocking  on  doors  seeking  em- 
ployment with  no  success,  and  the  num- 
ber grows  daily. 

I  believe  that  we  must  at  least  take  a 
modest  step  to  provide  jobs  now.  Those 
out  of  work,  Emd  their  families,  cannot 
wait  imtll  a  new  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations process  is  completed.  We 
cannot  wait  imtil  the  spring  of  1975  to 
provide  at  least  a  minimum  level  of  new 
public  service  Jobs. 

Some  may  suggest  that  our  $500  mil- 
lion proposed  to  add  71,000  public  em- 
ployment opportunities  may  Xx  "gilding 
the  lily."  I  remind  you  that  this  Is  the 
exact  level  proposed  by  the  President  to 
Congress  2  days  ago.  I  ask  you.  Has  the 
President  ever  been  accused  of  "lily 
gilding?" — certainly  not.  The  point  is 
that  these  jobs  will  help  71,000  families 


tills  winter,  when  the  help  will  be  most 
needed. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  added  $500 
million  would  be  lnflationar>'.  I  ask  you, 
is  it  more  Inflationary  to  spend  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  money  to  take  care 
of  these  families  on  welfare?  Obviously, 
our  economy  is  much  better  off  if  we 
can  put  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the 
imemployed  to  useful  public  work. 

I  think  the  people  of  the  country  are 
tired  of  empty  promises.  And,  tiiat  is 
exactly  what  the  President's  public  em- 
ployment proposal  will  be,  at  least  imtil 
next  spring,  unless  we  act  right  now — 
today. 

All  of  the  available  public  service  job 
funding  will  only  provide  about  160,000 
jobs  this  winter  and  this  will  go  down 
to  about  130,000  jobs  next  spring — when 
imemployment  is  expected  to  be  going 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Our  proposal 
will  add  71.000  jobs  immediately,  14,000 
of  which  will  go  directly  to  areas  with 
unemployment  rates  of  6.5  percent  or 
worse. 

To  put  this  proposal  in  perspective.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  71,000  jobs  we 
propose  to  offer  account  for  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  jobs  lost  in  four  short 
weeks  in  September.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  minimal  proposal. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  note  that 
I  discussed  the  urgent  need  for  an  ex- 
panded public  service  employment  pro- 
gram with  Dr.  Arthur  Bums  as  he  tes- 
tifled  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee this  morning.  I  si}eciflcally  asked 
him  if  he  could  support  an  immediate 
addition  to  the  Nation's  public  service 
job  program  of  about  $500  million:  an 
addition  that  would  result  in  the  creation 
of  jobs  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  Dr.  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  fully  endorsed  the 
Immediate  fimding  of  such  a  public 
service  jobs  program.  No  one  in  this 
country  is  more  concerned  about  inflation 
and  our  economy  than  Dr.  Bums.  Given 
his  endorsement  of  the  Humphrey -Javits 
proposal.  I  feel  that  every  Senator  can 
be  assured  of  the  responsible  and  prudent 
nature  of  the  measure  before  us. 

Mr.   President.   I   urge  all  of  my   col- 

leaeueg  to  join  me  in  Dftsslng  tnis  modest. 

but  urgently  needed,  response  to  tne  cry 

of    despair    from    the    rapidly    growing 

legions  of  tha  unemployed. 

Mr.  President,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
imprinted  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  line  7,  strike  all  after  "and." 
through  the  comma  on  line  8. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment strikes  the  phrase,  "without  regard 
to  section  401(b)  (2)  (A>  (11) ,"  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
found  on  page  11  lines  7  and  8.  The  sec- 
tion that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions seeks  to  make  inoperative  is  a  con- 
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dition  on  the  consolidation  pf  education 
programs  contained  in  thfe  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  ' 

The  whole  concept  of  coilsolldation  is 
one  with  which  the  committee  wrestled 
for  over  2  years.  In  subcoriimittee,  fuU 
committee,  and  In  conference.  The  final 
compromise  was  an  accept^ce  of  con- 
solidation only  if  the  fundfc  to  be  used 
under  the  consolidated  programs  were 
In  excess  of  the  previous  yetir's  level  for 
the  consolidated  programs!  themselves. 
In  other  words,  we  sought  |o  make  sure 
that  the  concept  of  consc^ldation  was 
not  used  as  a  budget-cuttingj  mechanism. 
By  putting  in  this  phrase  ion  page  11, 
lines  7  and  8.  the  Appropriktions  Com- 
mittee appears  to  have  negated  the  total 
compromise  of  the  conference  and  would 
allow  this  administration  toiuse  consoli- 
dation to  cut  the  Federal  bufiget  on  edu- 
cation. 

This  amendment  would  h»ve  no  effect 
on  thi.  size  of  the  approprlatibn.  It  merely 
would  negate  the  insertion  ^f  legislative 
language  in  an  approprlatlc»i  bill,  and  I 
understand  It  is  acceptable  ko  the  man- 
agers 01  the  bill.  j 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.   Mr.  president.   Is 
there  another  amendment  pending?  If 
so,  we  ought  to  set  it  aside  jtemporarUy 
for  the  consideration  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    I   hate   obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  do  thdt. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  has? 
The  PRESIDING  OFPICSr.   Unani- 
mous consent  had  been  grafted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Prteident,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield?  { 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield.  | 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  hav^  looked  this 
amendment  over.  It  does  nofl  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  bill  at  all,  and  I  think  it  does 
correct  some  language  whicjh  probably 
is  inadvertently  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  and  move  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  question  is  on  Agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pell). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  mfey  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Junior  Seliator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  ABOUREJtc)  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendtaent  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  flcbr. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICE|l.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Pres^ent.  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  Have  at  the 
desk.  ; 

The  PRESIDING  OPFliTER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated,     i 

The  assistant  legislative  iclerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Prescient,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  furtjer  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEil.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.      ] 

Mr.  Abourezks  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows :  I 

On  pa^e  19.  line  19,  beginning  with  "fol- 
lowing", strike  out  all  through  ^age  20,  line 
3.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  th|  foUowlng: 
"following  the  entry  of  a  final  <ir(ler  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  f^r  the  Dla- 
trlct  of  Nevada  In  the  case  d^lgnated  as 
"Truckee-Cai-Bon  Irrigation  Dlr^ict  v.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior",  Civil  Acilon  No.  R- 
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74-34.  BET,  filed  March  18,  1974,  now  pend- 
ing In  -said  court,  determining  that  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  may  assume  control  of  the  Newlands 
Reclamation  Project,  Nevada,  may  utUlae  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  of  ihe  funds  appro- 
priated under  such  head  for  the  operation  of 
the  Newlands  Reclamation  Project,  Nevada." 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  this  amendment  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  particular  subcommittee,  and 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ;Mr. 
McCLELLAN),  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

It  merely  provides  that  the  funds  that 
were  prohibited  in  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  earher  this  year  for  the 
takeover  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  Truckee- Carson  Irrigation 
District  shaU  be  used  following  the  entry 
of  a  final  order  by  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
Nevada. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  legislative  history,  that  such 
a  final  order  as  this  amendment  desig- 
nates Is  to  be  defined  as  the  final  order 
at  the  trial  court  level,  and  does  not  in- 
clude any  appeals  from  the  trial  court 
decision. 

The  reason  for  trying  to  clarify  this 
language  Is  that  none  of  us  want  to  wait 
for  an  appeal  from  such  an  order.  Hie 
order  affects  only  the  takeover  decision 
ittelf.  In  the  event  that  the  legal  action 
that  Is  pending  before  the  court  at  this 
time  splits  off  in  one  or  more  orders  we 
are  only  talking  about  the  takeover  order 
Itself,  so  that  when  that  Is  nnal  In  the 
district  court,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  can  legally  use  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  by  the  previous  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY).  I  simply  wish  to  indicate  my 
full  support  for  this  proposal. 

Earlier  this  year  I  participated  in  a 
discussion  on  the  floor  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  on  the  implications  of  a  proviso 
attached  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill.  This  pro- 
viso would  have  prohibited  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  operation  of  the  New- 
lands  reclamation  project  in  Nevada.  I 
voiced  my  concern  at  that  time  that  this 
proviso  might  adversely  affect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian 
Tribe. 

For  decades  that  tribe  has  been  fight- 
ing to  preserve  Its  most  valuable  asset- 
Pyramid  Lake— and  to  maintain  the 
fishery  In  the  lake.  Because  of  the  dere- 
liction of  duty  and  breach  of  responsi- 
bility by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
toward  the  tribe,  the  lake  has  been  stead- 
ily falling  for  almost  60  years.  In  Jan- 
uary 1972  my  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure  held 
field  hearings  on  the  reservation,  inquir- 
ing Into  the  practices  and  procedures  of 
the  Interior  Department  relating  to  pro- 


tection of  Indian  natural  resomrces.  Our 
hearings  fully  documented  the  failure  of 
the  tribe's  trustee,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  fulflU  his  legal  obUgations 
toward  the  tribe. 

The  tribe  became  so  frustrated  that 
It  nnally  filed  suit  against  the  Interior 
Secretary,  and  in  1972  the  district  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  found  that 
the  Secretary  was  in  violation  of  his 
trust  obligation  to  the  tribe  and  ordered 
him  to  issue  new  regulations  and  to  en- 
force them  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe 
This  order,  in  Pyramid  Lake  Tribe  v 
Morton  (354  P.  Supp.  252)  led  the  way 
to  the  promulgation  of  new  operating 
criteria  foi  the  Newlands  project. 

But  the  irrigation  district,  TCID,  con- 
tinued a  course  of  "continued  and  will- 
ful violation"  of  the  regulations,  accord- 
ing to  a  letter  by  the  Secretary  on 
September  14,  1973.  In  this  lettei^Secre- 
tary  Morton  notified  the  TCIDthat  its 
contract  to  operate  the  project  would 
terminate  and  that  the  Secretary  would 
take  over  the  project  and  operate  it  di- 
rectly. TCID  sued  Secretary  Morton  m 
the  Nevada  district  court  challenging 
this  decision  to  take  over  the  Newlands 
project. 

During  our  discussion  last  August  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  indicated  that  the 
proviso  in  the  Appropriations  Act  was 
intended  only  to  delay  the  takeover  un- 
til the  Nevada  Federal  district  court  had 
decided  that  It  would  be  legal.  This  de- 
cision did  not  require  a  full  adjudica- 
tion   of    the    water    rights    of   various 
users  of  Newlands  project  wateiv-that 
is,  It  did  not  require  a  final  decision  in 
a  second  case  brought  by  the  United 
States  against  TCID  and  14,000  others 
to  adjudicate  water  rights.  It  only  re- 
quired the  go-head  from  Judge  Thomp- 
son In  the  case  of  TCID  versus  Morton. 
And  as  I  understand  it,  the  judge  In 
this  case  has  set  December  6  as  a  pro- 
jected date  on  which  he  will  decide  on 
motions  of  summary  judgment,  and  he 
may  conclude  the  Utlgatlon  right  then. 
As  I  understand,  the  committee  this 
week  originally  considered  inserting  lan- 
guage In  the  present  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  Secretary  to  await  a  final 
decision  in  the  takover  litigation  before 
he  could  use  the  appropriated  funds  to 
run    the    Newlands    project.    That,    of 
course,  would  have  made  the  Secretary 
wait  for  any  appeals.  Including  possible 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  could 
have  tied  things  up  for  years.  The  com- 
mittee rejected  this  route,  and  I  believe 
wisely  so. 

But  the  language  Inserted  by  the  com- 
mittee Instead  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary could  use  appropriated  fimds  to 
operate  the  project,  but  only  'following 
the  final  decision "  of  the  court  In  the 
takeover  case.  What  troubles  me.  Mr. 
President,  Is  that  there  mav  be  many 
issues  mvolved  in  this  litigation  beside 
simply  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  assume  operation  of  the  Newlands 
project.  And  the  more  we  look  to  a  final 
district  court  decision  In  the  entire  case, 
the  more  of  these  collateral  issues  I  am 
sure  will  be  brought  In.  There  may  also 
be  appeals  before  the  court's  decision 
could  become  a  "final"  one. 
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By  the  same  token,  I  am  confident — 
and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  given  assurances — that  the 
Secretary  will  not  complete  the  takeover 
of  the  Newlands  project  until  the  Fed- 
eral district  judge  has  said  that  such 
action  would  be  lawful.  This  question, 
of  course,  might  well  be  disposed  of  on 
summary  judgment  or  by  special  order 
which  does  not  require  a  "final  decision" 
in  the  entire  case.  That  is  why  I  support 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  which  would  make 
clear  that  the  court  order  we  are  talking 
about  is  only  that  specific  taitial  order 
determining  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  assume  control  of  the 
Newlands  project.  If  there  are  other 
issues  m  this  case,  of  an  ancillary  or 
procedural  or  other  nature,  which  do  not 
have  to  be  decided  before  the  court  de- 
cides the  question  of  legaUty  of  a  gov- 
ernmental takeover,  those  issues  can 
and  should  be  dealt  with  without  holding 
up  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  bilL 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  unlikely  that 
Interior  will  take  over  this  project  even 
on  some  temporary  or  preliminary  order 
by  the  court  which  refuses  to  prohibit 
such  a  takeover.  I  personally  beUeve  that 
the  Pyramid  Lake  Tribe  has  already 
waited  too  long,  through  too  many  court 
actions  and  too  many  delaying  tactics, 
to  have  its  rights  fully  enforced  and  pro- 
tected. I  would  thus  prefer  to  see  the 
Secretary  required  to  take  over  the  proj- 
ect by  the  end  of  the  year,  unless  the 
court  prevents  it.  But  I  also  understand 
the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  TCID  not  be  deprived 
of  its  day  in  court.  Since  that  day  should 
«Kne  witWn  the  next  couple  of  months, 
I  join  with  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota in  proposing  the  compromise 
amendment  that  allows  the  Secretary  to 
wait  until  a  district  court  order  in  the 
pending  litigation  permits  the  takeover, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill's  managers 
are  accepting  this  reasonable  approach. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  visited  I^amld 
Lake  almost  3  years  ago  I  heard  the  his- 
tory of  the  lake  from  tribal  members, 
and  It  was  a  moving  history.  The  lake 
has  religious  and  symbolic  significance 
for  the  tribe,  as  well  as  an  economic 
value.  After  seeing  the  lake  I  had  a 
chance  to  address  the  tribe,  and  I  would 
Uke  to  quote  a  paragraph  from  what  I 
said: 

We  are  talking  about  values,  about  values 
which  respect  not  only  nature  but  also  the 
p«(^le  who  have  lived  so  close  to  and  har- 
monized with  nature  for  so  many  genera- 
tions. The  Indian  people  are  not  asking  for 
»ny  special  advantages.  They  are  not  begging 
for  a  handout.  They  are  not  seeking  to  take 
what  Is  not  theirs.  They  are  only  asking  to 
be  made  whole,  to  be  given  back  the  beau- 
teous lake  that  has  made  tbelr  lives  so 
special. 

I  wanted  to  rei>eat  this  statement  here 
to  give  perspective  to  our  discussion 
about  court  decisions  and  secretarial  or- 
ders and  other  legalisms.  We  are  really 
talking  about  a  people — the  Pyramid 
Lake  Tribe— and  their  future.  And  it  Is 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  act  ac- 
(»rdlngly. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  am  delighted  that  the  com- 


mittee is  willing  to  accept  our  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague.  Senator  Aboxtrezk,  to  H.R. 
16900,  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  "The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  provide  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior $1  million  for  use  in  operation  of 
the  Newlands  reclamation  project  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  once  the  Federal  district 
has  issued  its  final  order. 

In  brief,  the  background  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Palute  Indians,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  Truckee  Carson  Ir- 
rigation District  began  in  1906  when  the 
Government  first  began  diverting  a  sub- 
stantial amoimt  of  the  Truckee  River, 
which  feeds  into  Pyramid  Lake,  in  order 
to  operate  the  Newlands  reclamation 
project.  This  diversion  has  continued  at 
an  Increasmg  rate  ever  since  that  time. 
At  present  the  Isike  has  shrunk  to  one- 
third  of  its  origmal  size,  because  of  a 
lack  of  sufiScient  fresh  water  from  the 
Truckee  River.  Its  saUnity  levels  have 
grown  dangerously  high  and,  in  addition, 
the  fishing  has  been  virtually  destroyed 
because  the  trout  cannot  get  upstream  to 
spawn. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  this 
case  is  the  fact  that  the  TCID,  which 
operates  the  Newlands  reclamiation  proj- 
ect, has  been  wasting  this  precious  re- 
source for  years.  The  Palute  Indian  Res- 
ervation depends  on  Pyramid  Lake  for  its 
survival  and  it  is  unconscionable  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  sdlowed 
that  water  to  go  to  waste  for  years  with- 
out taking  any  action. 

Finally  in  1972,  the  Department  of  the 
toterior  was  directed  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations to  stop  the  Newlands  project 
from  continuing  to  waste  precious  water 
and  thereby  make  more  water  available 
to  the  lake.  The  TCID  refused  to  com- 
ply with  these  regiilatlons  and  as  a  re- 
sult. Secretary  Morton  notified  the  dis- 
trict last  September  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment was  taking  over  the  project 
this  October  and  terminating  its  con- 
tract with  the  district.  This  decision  is 
being  appealed  in  the  courts — but  in  the 
meantime  the  district  is  still  diverting 
vast  amounts  of  water  from  the  lake. 

When  the  public  works  appropriations 
bill  was  passed  a  short  time  ago,  an 
amendment  which  I  strongly  opposed 
was  approved  which  prohibits  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  from  using  anj' 
of  its  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Newlands  project.  As  I  indicated  at  that 
time,  I  felt  that  the  amendment  would 
obviate  the  first  positive  act  taken  by  the 
Interior  Department  to  protect  the  water 
rights  of  the  Indians. 

That  is  why  I  am  supporting  Senator 
Abottrezk's  amendment  today.  I  feel  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  should 
operate  the  project.  This  takeover,  I  be- 
lieve, is  absolutely  essential  if  the  Paiute 
Indians  are  to  have  sufficient  amounts 
of  water  to  survive  and  it  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  the  Department  is  unable  to 
act. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 
The  Congress  cannot  allow  the  TCID  to 
waste  precious  water  supplies  which  are 
desperately  needed  to  protect  Pyramid 
Lake. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  that  the  objective  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  is  to  assure 
that  ftmds  will  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  operation  of  the  Newlands 
project  In  Nevada  In  the  event  that  the 
U.S.  district  court  for  Nevada  rules  that 
the  Secretary  is  legally  entitled  to  take 
over  those  operations — but  not  before 
that  court  in  Nevada  enters  a  final  deci- 
sion to  that  effect. 

The  pending  amendment  would  defer 
the  availability  of  funds  for  operation  of 
the  project  by  the  Secretary  until  after 
the  Nevada  district  court  enters  a  final 
order  determining  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  entitled  to  take  over  the 
operation  of  the  project. 

I  am  advised  that  the  amendment  has 
been  discussed  with  Senator  Bible  and — 
because  it  conditions  the  availability  of 
operating  fimds  on  a  final  order  of  the 
Nevada  court — that  the  amendment  is 
acceptable  not  only  to  Senator  Bible,  but 
also  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  of  this  item 
in  the  bill. 

Therefore,  there  being  no  objection  to 
it,  we  are  very  glad  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota    (Mr. 

ABOUREZK)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  is  now  pending,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Javtts  and  myself,  is 
related,  of  course,  to  what  we  call  public 
service  employment  <vportunlties. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  this.  The  President  has 
strongly  supported  it.  He  did  so  in  his 
message  to  Congress  the  other  day.  He 
did  so  in  his  message  at  the  Economic 
Summit  meeting,  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  support  among  the  busi- 
ness community,  labor  groups,  the  econ- 
omists, people  particularly  In  local  and 
State  governments,  for  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  public  service  employment. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  unemploy- 
ment is  up  25  percent  in  the  last  12 
months.  The  number  of  imemployed  rose 
a  frightening  400,000  in  September.  I 
mention  that  in  particular  because  when 
we  took  action  here  in  the  appropriation 
for  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
$200  million  were  added  to  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill,  providing  for  about  30,000  jobs, 
since  that  time — and  I  repeat  stoce  that 
time — 400,000  more  unemployed.  So  we 
are  dealing  ^ith  a  very  serious  matter. 

The  5.8-percent  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  rapidly  approaching  6  per- 
cent, some  people  say  eVz  percent.  It  is 
estimated  by  some  experts  that  we  may 
actually  reach  900,000  unemployed  by 
Christmastime.  That  would,  of  course,  be. 
let  us  say,  900,000  additional  unemployed 
by  Christmastime.  We  have  had  up  to 
700,000  additional  unemployed  since 
January. 

Mr.  President,  with  approximately  5^ 
million  Americans  out  of  work  and 
knocking  on  doors  seeking  emplo^onent. 
with  no  success,  and  the  number  growing 
larger  daily,  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  act,  and  act  swiftly. 
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nearly  the  same  amoiAt  of  money  to  take 
care  of  these  families  on  welfare? 
Obviously,  our  econotiy  is  much  better 
off  if  we  can  put  at  l^t  a  small  portion 
of  the  unemployed  to  oseful.  constructive 
public  work.  f 

I  think  the  people  of  the  country  are 
really  kind  of  tiref  of  our  empty 
promises,  and  this  inexactly  what  the 
President's  public  employment  proposal 
will  be  at  least  until  ifext  spring,  unless 
we  can  act,  and  act  profnptly. 

All  of  the  available 
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Our  proposal  will  actl  71.000  Jobs  im- 
mediately, 14,000  of  wh  ch  will  go  direct- 
ly to  areas  with  unem  »loyment  rates  of 
6.5  percent  or  worse. 

Mr.  President,  to  pu  this  proposal  in 
proper  perspective,  I  i  would  point  out 
that  the  71,000  jobs  w  ■  propose  to  offer 
account  for  less  than  :  0  of  the  jobs  lost 
in  the  4  short  weeks  ii   September. 

This  is  a  minimal,  modest  proposal, 
and  it  is  essential,  abso  utely  essential. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  I  discussed 
the  urgent  need  for  ar|  expanded  public 
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cerned  about  inflation  in  our  economy 
than  Dr.  Bums,  and  no  one,  I  believe,  has 
given  us  more  lectures  on  the  subject  and 
more  constructive  advice. 

Given  his  endorsement  of  the  Hum- 
phrey-Javits  proposal,  I  feel  that  every 
Senator  can  be  assured  of  the  responsible 
and  prudent  nature  of  the  measure  be- 
fore us.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  passing  this  modest  but  urgently 
needed  response  to  the  cry  of  despair 
from  the  rapidly  growing  legions  of  the 
unemployed. 

Let  me  read  into  the  Ricord  the  testi- 
mony of  this  morning's  exchange  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  between 
Dr.  Arthur  Burns  and  myself. 

I  asked  Dr.  Burns,  "Would  you  agree, 
in  view  of  the  rising  unemployment,  up 
700,000  since  Januarj',  tmd  projected  to 
rise  to  800,000  or  900,000  by  Christmas, 
that  this  is  the  time  to  set  in  motion  the 
machinery  for  public  service  employment 
at  an  expanded  rate?" 

Prior  to  this,  by  the  way,  I  had  dis- 
cussed with,  I  had  mentioned  to.  Dr. 
Burns,  the  amendment  that  Senator 
Javits  and  I  now  have  before  the  Senate. 
Dr.  Bums  said,  "I  agree  with  that,  yes." 
In  earlier  testimony  he  said.  "First,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  President  has  seen 
fit  to  recommend  a  new  public  service 
program  to  the  Congress  and,  second,  if 
I  were  doing  it  personally  I  would  have 
recommended  a  slightly  larger  figure." 

Now.  Mr.  President,  what  this  amend- 
ment does  is  to  take  President  Ford's 
proposal  and  bring  it  here  today.  We 
Icnow  what  the  problem  is,  we  know  the 
number  of  unemployed,  we  know  that 
since  the  last  action  of  Congress  400,000 
more  unemployed  have  been  added  to  the 
long  list.  It  proposes,  in  other  words,  to 
try  to  do  something  to  meet  the  current 
situatioo. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  supporting  this  measure  and 
noting  that  it  is  certainly  consistent  with 
President  Ford's  funding  recommenda- 
tion as  stated  in  his  message  to  Congress 
earlier  this  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OCTOBKR  10,  1874. 
Hon.  HlTBiaiT  H.  HUMPHBET. 

US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  SiNATOR  HuMPHUET :  On  behalf  of 
the  nation's  cities,  we  endorse  your  amend- 
ment to  the  FT  76  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Increasing  funds  for  Tltlee  I  and  n  of 
CETA  by  •800  million.  While  thU  is  certainly 
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Congress  earlier  this  week.  It  is  also  Justified 
by  the  ever-Increasing  unemployment  In  our 
cltlAi.  Unless  Immediate  addlUonal  sources 
of  funds  for  public  service  Jobs  are  made 
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available,  local  governments  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  their  responslbUltles  to  the  unem- 
ployed. 

We  support  your  efforts  emd  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  your  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Allen  E.  Putchakd,  Jr., 
Executive  Vice  President. 
National  League  of  Cities. 

JORN  J.  OXTNTRn, 

Executive  Director, 
VS.  Conference  of  Mayors. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
letter  that  was  circulated  by  Senator 
Javits  and  myself  to  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  explaining  in  more  detail  title 
I  and  title  II  of  the  comprehensive  man- 
power training  program,  the  Compre. 
henslve  Emplojmient  and  Training  Act. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Sekate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  10, 1974. 
DcAK  Colleaoub:  When  the  Supplemeaui 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1975  comti 
to  the  fioor,  we  Intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  add  an  aggregate  of  $500  million  to 
the  bill  for  public  service  employment  pm. 
grams  under  the  Comprehensive  Emplov. 
ment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA).  1(6 
funds  are  presently  included  In  the  Supple, 
mental  for  this  purpose. 
Our  amendment  consists  of  the  foUovlng: 
9400  million  for  approximately  67.000 
transitional  public  service  Jobs  (at  the  Com- 
mittee's estimate  of  $7,000  per  annum  per 
job)  to  be  provided  by  some  400  State  anil 
local  governmental  prime  sponsors  \mder 
title  I  of  CETA.  (As  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  HEW-Labor  appropriations  bUl  for  fiscal 
year  1975,  now  in  Conference  with  tb* 
House,  authorizes  $1,505,000,000  for  title  I. 
of  which  $155,000,000  U  Intended  by  U» 
Senate  to  provide  approximately  22,000  pub- 
lie  service  Jobs.  The  House  provided  $1,680- 
000.000  for  title  I,  which  funds  prime  spon- 
sors may  use  at  their  discretion  for  public 
service  Jobs  or  Job  training. ) 

$100  million  for  approximately  14,000 
transitional  public  service  employment  op- 
portunities for  areas  of  "substantial  unem- 
ployment" (areas  having  an  unemployment 
rate  of  6.5  percent  for  more  than  three  con- 
secutive months)  under  title  U  of  the  Act, 
(Under  the  HEW-Labor  Appropriations,  m 
passed  by  the  Senate,  $400,000,000  wouid  be 
available  for  approximately  57.000  Jobs;  Um 
House  bill  provided  $350,000,000.  the  amount 
of  the  Administration's  request,  for  approxi- 
mately 50,000  Jobs.) 

We  consider  these  additional  funds  to  bs 
crucial  In  light  of  the  Increase  in  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  from  5.4  per- 
cent In  August  with  4.9  persons  unemployed, 
to  5.8  percent  In  September  with  5.4  million 
unemployment.  Many  experts,  economlsti. 
and  officials  In  the  Administration  have  pre- 
dicted levels  even  higher,  perhaps  even  u 
high  as  6.0  percent,  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Combined  with  our  request,  carried  over 
fiscal  year  1974  funds  for  public  service  em- 
ployment, and  those  that  would  be  available 
under  the  Senate  version  of  the  HEW-Labor 
Appropriations  bill,  an  aggregate  of  about 
$1.6  billion  for  aproxlmately  226,000  public 
service  Job  opportuntles  could  be  provided  In 
this  fiscal  year. 

Tet  that  amount  would  reach  only  about 
5.6  percent  of  the  6.4  million  currently  un- 
employed. 

Experience  under  the  public  employment 
program  ("PEP")  conducted  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971,  and 
more  recently  through  the  Comprehenslvt 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973,  dem- 
onstrates that  transitional  public  service  em- 
ployment programs  can  provide  meaningful 
not  "dead-end"  employment  for  the  unem- 
ployed, and  meet  real,  not  "make-work"  pub- 
lic service  needs:  most  crucially,  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Poverty  and  Migratory  Labor  Indicates  that 
appropriated  funds  can  be  translated  Into 
worthwhile  Jobs  within  thirty  days  of  alloca- 
tion. 

This  amendment  wlU  be  offered  as  a  modi- 
fication to  our  original  Amendment  #  1967  to 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  (••• 
attached). 
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If  you  would  like  to  co-sponsor  this  amend- 
ment, or  have  any  questions,  please  have  a 
member  of  your  staff  contact  John  K.  Scales 
(57686)  for  Senator  Javits  or  Tim  Bamlcle 
(59476)  for  Senator  Humphrey. 
Sincerely, 

HtTBERT    H.    HTTMPHBET. 

Jacob  K.  Javrb. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  unem- 
ployment is  a  very  longstanding  prob- 
lem for  our  country.  A  mechanism  to 
deal  with  it  was  originally  incorporated 
in  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973,  and  we  reali2ed 
at  that  time  that  we  were  setting  up  a 
piece  of  machinery  which  depended  for 
its  size  upon  the  economic  situation  fac- 
ing this  country. 

Hence,  the  early  efforts  for  that  legis- 
lation— both  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, went  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
want  people  to  suffer  and  that  we  feel 
that  the  job-giving  trend  is  preferable 
to  the  welfare  trend. 

The  Question  is  what  will  we  do,  rather 
thsm  will  we  do  anything. 

I  think  Senator  Humphrey  has  very 
admirably  set  forth  the  facts  and  figures. 

My  part  of  this  debate,  I  think,  should 
properly  be  how  this  law  works. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  same 
figure  we  are  proposing  $500  million,  but 
he  proposes  this  be  triggered  by  a  6  per- 
cent national  imemployment  level  for 
three  consecutive  months,  and  the  money 
actually  be  paid  out  on  a  labor  market 
area  basis  where  there  is  6.5  percent  un- 
employment. There  is  no  such  law  on 
the  books  now. 

We  had  our  first  hearing  yesterday — 
only  hours  after  the  President's  speech — 
which  is  pretty  prompt  action,  but  it  is 
very  clear  that  there  will  not  be  law  on 
the  books  carrying  out  the  President's 
idesis  sooner  than  perhaps  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  even  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  proposes  to  be  tied  into  same 
machinery  we  have  here  except  he  Is 
going  to  set  up  a  specisil  fund  for  the 
purpose  with  projects  limited  to  6 
months.  Though  that  is  probably  quite 
nonfeasible,  nevertheless  that  Is  his  pro- 
posal. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  seek- 
ing to  do  is  simply  to  providentltdly  put 
ourselves  in  the  position  to  deal  with 
the  burgeoning  unemployment  which  is 
predicted  and  which  is.  so  far  as  this 
year  shows,  inevitable,  no  matter  what 
we  do  now. 

If  unemplojmient  nationally  reaches  6 
percent,  then  a  portion  of  the  amount 
made  available  here  will  be  available  to 
areas  which  have  over  a  6.5  percent  im- 
employment, because  that  is  the  actual 
provision  of  title  II  of  the  comprehensive 
employment  training. 

Now,  as  I  said  when  I  began,  how  does 
this  work?  How  has  it  worked? 

For  one,  Mr.  President,  and  the  most 
important  commendation  of  aU  is  that 
our  testimony  indicates  that  If  we  want 
to  step  up  empl03rment,  this  Is  the  saf- 
est way  to  do  it. 

The  testimony  shows  that  because  the 
sponsors  are  In  place  imder  the  act.  they 
can  use  the  money  and  translate  It  Into 


Jobs  within  about  30  days,  and  that  tes- 
timony is  only  as  recent  as  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WiU  the  Senator 
explain  what  is  meant  by  sponsors? 

Our  colleague  wants  to  know,  to  whom 
does  this  money  go  and  how  are  they 
sdcct^ci 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  the  colleague  the  Senator  referred 
to. 

Who  controls  this  money  at  the  State 
level,  how  much  of  it  is  imder  the  con- 
trol of  the  Governor  of  a  State,  how- 
much  is  under  the  control  of  the  mayor, 
the  county  oflflcials,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  eligibility  here,  the 
eligibility  to  be  a  prime  sponsor,  which 
means  to  do  exactly  what  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  described,  to  re- 
ceive the  money,  to  administer  it.  to  obey 
the  laws,  to  make  the  reports,  to  give  the 
jobs,  the  prime  sponsors  are  a  unit  of 
government  beginning  with  a  State. 

I  am  reading  exactly  from  the  law, 
section  102(a) : 

(1)  a  State; 

(2)  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
which  has  a  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand  or  more  persons  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  satisfactory  current  data  available  to 
the  Secretary; 

(3)  any  combination  of  units  of  general 
local  government  which  Includes  any  unit  of 
general  local  government  qualifying  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection: 

(4)  any  unit  of  general  local  government 
or  any  combination  of  such  units,  without 
regard  to  population,  which.  In  exceptional 
circumstances.  Is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor — 

(A)  (1)  to  serve  a  substantial  portion  of  a 
functioning  labor  market  area,  or  (U)  to  be 
a  rural  area  having  a  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment; and 

(B)  to  have  demonstrated  (1)  that  it  has 
the  capablUty  for  adequately  carrying  out 
progranos  under  this  Act,  and  (11)  that  there 
Is  a  special  need  for  services  within  the  area 
to  be  served,  and  (ill)  that  It  will  carry  out 
such  programs  and  services  In  such  area  as 
effectively  as  the  State:  or 

(5)  a  Umited  number  of  existing  concen- 
trated employment  programs  grantees  serv- 
ing rural  areas  having  a  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment which  the  Secretary  determines 
have  demonstrated  special  capabilities  for 
carrying  out  progranns  In  such  areas  and  are 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  rural  areas  where  there  is  a 
very  large  number  of  unemployed. 

So,  basically,  the  basic  chaimel  is  the 
State  or  a  unit  of  100,000.  or  a  combina- 
tion of  units. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
would  West  Virginia  be  entitled  to  under 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  that  figure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  figure  Is,  West  Vir- 
ginia. $3,702,000. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much  of 
that  $3,702,000  would  be  under  control 
of  the  Governor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  depend  on 
West  Virginia.  It  may  apply  as  it  pleases, 
and  different  States  have  different  ar- 
rangements, or  if  they  have  no  arrange- 


ment whatever,  they  are  all  equally  ap- 
plicants qualifying  as  the  best  prime 
sponsor. 

But  we  will  find  out  for  the  Senator 
what  the  situation  is  in  West  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  will  assume  whatever  we 
do  today  will  be  handled  exactly  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  thing  that  was  a 
great  reform  in  the  Comprehensive 
Training  Act,  Senator  Btrd,  if  I  may 
have  your  attention  1  minute  further, 
was  to  cut  down  the  numljer  of  prime 
sponsors  from  over  1,000  grantees  to 
around  400. 

That  was  the  big  reform  which  this 
bill  made.  It  elevated  the  size  of  units 
and  thus  eliminated  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  sponsors  and  gave  the  central  gov- 
ernment fewer  sponsors  to  deal  with. 

If  I  may  just  finish. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  first  point  is 
that  money  may  be  translated  into  jobs 
within  30  days. 

The  second  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
this  is  truly  transitional  employment 
with  an  extraordinary  record. 

Department  of  Labor  statistics  show 
that  within  30  days  after  leaving  one  of 
these  public  service  jobs,  71  percent  of 
those  who  held  the  Jobs  were  in  regular 
employment,  either  public  or  private,  and 
earned  an  average  og  $3.30  an  hour.  Six 
months  after  leaving  this  tjrpe  of  pro- 
gram. 79  percent  had  regular  jobs,  and 
within  a  year,  82  percent. 

Now.  I  do  not  luiow,  Mr.  President,  of 
a  single  program  of  the  United  States 
where  we  have  designed  a  policy  to  chan- 
nel people  into  regular  employment  as  a 
result  of  training  that  has  been  more 
successful  in  doing  exactly  that  than  this 
public  service  Job  program.  Therefore, 
I  shaU  not  trouble  the  Senate  with  more 
of  those  details. 

Essentially,  what  Senator  Httmfhsxt 
and  I  are  saying  is  this,  we  are  about  to 
face,  and  it  is  almost  inevitable,  a  very 
serious  unemployment  crunch. 

You  should  not  stsmd  around  fiat- 
footed  waiting  for  it  to  hit  you.  You 
should  have  something  ready  to  meet  it 
with.  What  you  have  ready  is  already 
inadequate. 

We  believe,  without  transgressing  the 
desires  of  the  President — this  Is  his  own 
figure — that  the  way  to  get  ready  is  to 
put  out  the  first  installment  untllizlng  the 
existing  piece  of  machinery,  which  is 
CETA. 

In  order  to  utilize  it,  we  have  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  an  effective  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. It  is.  We  have  demonstrated 
that.  Therefore,  this  is  the  logical  pro- 
tection to  put  on  the  shelf. 

If  It  Is  not  needed,  and  we  will  all 
light  candles  every  day  hoping  that  it 
will  not  be.  the  President  may  ask  to 
rescind  it.  But  it  will  be  there,  sind  indis- 
pensable if  we  really  need  it,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  legislative  machinery  to 
grind  out  what  will  come  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

lliat  is  the  basis. 

Just  to  add  a  word  of  information 
on  the  prime  sponsorship  business,  there 
are  66  cities  that  are  prime  sponsors. 
They  get  about  25  percent  of  all  the 
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funds  available.  There  a: 
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The  rural  concentrate^  employment 
programs  complete  the  |  total  of  the 
number  of  prime  sponsors  which  are 
close  to  400.  1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Wlljl  the  Senator 
yield?  I 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield.  I 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Benator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senaifcr  from  New 
York  have  put  some  of  1|ie  rest  of  us 
into  a  very  difficult  positiflpa.  The  Presi- 
dent has  indeed  recommended  a  very 
similar  program.  As  the  penator  says, 
and  as  Senator  Humphre-j^  said,  Arthur 
Biu-ns.  recognized  as  in  Ihe  forefront 
of  the  fight  against  Inflaticti,  has  recom- 
mended something  similar  k>  it. 

But  we  have  had  no  he4rlngs  on  this 
in   the   Appropriations   C 
have  no  record  on  it.  The 
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New  York  has  indicated  tlere  was  one 
day  of  hearings  in  the  Labir  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  was  onfche  new  pro- 
gram. We  have  an  ongoinj  supervision 
over  thi.s  program,  and  w(  have  hear- 
ings on  it  many  times. 

I  am  only  talking  about  th  i  President's 
new  program. 

All  that  we  are  saying,  if  I  may — and 
I  respect  greatly  what  the  Se  lator  says — 
is  that  we  are  taking  the  President's 
figure,  because  the  fiscal  im  lact  is  nat- 
urally very  important. 

The  President's  figure  is  t  le  figure  we 
are  using,  $500  million,  wh  ch  he  con- 
templates under  his  own  ]  rogram,  at 
6  percent. 

This  is  as  close  as  you  ca  i  get  to  an 
analogy  of  his  program  In^e  interim. 
We  ought  to  have  this  on  Imnd  In  the 
interim.  1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  tl  e  Senator 
feel  that  the  Senate  can  act  c  n  this  and 
the  House  can  act  and  send  1  in  a  sup- 
plemental tomorrow  to  the  Pr  ssident  for 
his  signature? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  really  do.  I  v  Ul  tell  you 
why.  This  is  a  thoroughly  p  oven  pro- 
gram, not  only  on  the  natlona  :  level,  but 
the  local  level.  Everyone  know  \  all  about 
it.  It  has  been  working  for  s  )me  years 
and  working  very  effectively. 

I  think,  \dth  all  respect,  fiat  I  can 
understand  the  Senator's  vot  ng  either 
way,  depending  upon  his  judgr  ent  of  the 
economic  situation.  But  I  rea  ly  feel  in 
all  sincerity  that  the  Senatoi  does  not 
have  to  bridle  a  vote  becaus ;  he  does 
not  know  the  details  of  the  p  -ogram  or 
how  it  works.  It  is  not  new  a ;  all;  it  is 
several  years  old.  It  has  wo  ked  very, 
very  well.  That  is  what  I  ir  «nded  to 
fill  in. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  111  b  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  as  far  as  I  know 
the  administration  has  not  s  snt  a  re- 
quest for  this  particular  progi  im  to  the 
Congress.  We  do  not  know  In  detail,  as 
the  Senator  says,  what  the  President 
would  propose  or  how  they  wou  d  work  it. 
The   Appropriations    Comn  Ittee   has 


147  counties     had  no  opportunity  at  all  evrn  to  begin 

ds.  There  are     any  kind  of  hearings.  It  has  not  made 

inters,   which     any  inquiry  into  the  program.  It  is  a 

ptions  to  the     tremendous    amount  ~  of    money — $500 

:nt.  The  rural     million.  So  it  is  over  the  budget. 

t      programs         I  have  been  one  of  those  who  said  we 

le  niunber  of     need  this  kind  of  program.  I  think  we  do. 

The  President  has  said  so.  I  think  as  the 

Senator  said,  probably  90  percent  of  the 

Congress  would  like  it. 

It  is  a  question  of  timing.  I  wonder 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  take  it  up  as 
soon  as  we  come  back  from  the  recess 
with  some  kind  of  record,  some  kind  of 
hearings,  so  we  can  act  knowing  where 
we  are  going  and  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  we  will  all  remem- 
ber what  the  President  said  when  he 
spoke.  He  wanted  a  good  deal  of  this 
program  done  before  we  left  for  the 
recess. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  only  mentioned 
one  bill,  the  housing  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  hope  to  have  that 
done.  He  was  talking  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  urgency.  All  we  thought,  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  and  I,  was  as  we  were 
taking  his  figure  he  expected  the  budget 
impact  and  we  were  using  an  established 
program  of  proven  quality. 

Therefore,  we  felt  Justified— In  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  curve  was  definitely 
up — in  asking  for  it  now  so  that  we 
might  not  be  caught  short  at  the  year  end 
as  the  unemployment  curve  moved  up. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator,  if  it  is  of 
any  use  to  him,  that  we  have  letters 
from  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  strongly 
urging  us  to  act  upon  this  proposal.  We 
understand  that  that  is  the  general  at- 
titude of  the  county  executives  as  well. 

I  just  submit  to  the  Senator  that  we 
are  really  not  doing  anything  all  that 
sensational.  We  are  not  impacting  the 
budget  beyond  what  the  President  wants 
it  impacted  assuming  the  6  percent  con- 
tingency and  which  he  asked  for  him- 
self. 

We  are  using  an  established  technique, 
and  we  are  not  using  anything  involved, 
as  it  now  seems  very  clear,  that  unem- 
plojTnent  is  likely  to  move  up  over  the 
6  percent  level. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  are  going 
home  for  a  month,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  the  country  not  to  leave  it  inadequately 
defended  In  terms  of  this  very  serious 
rise  in  unemployment  curve. 

I  respect  fully  everything  the  Senator 
says.  I  simply  submit  our  case. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  ? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  One  thing  that  has  al- 
ways amazed  me  Is  the  philosophy  that 
is  expressed  In  reference  to  cutting  down 
the  budget  with  the  admission  and  con- 
fession that  when  we  do  so  we  put  a  lot 
of  people  out  of  work.  At  the  same  time 
we  suggest,  in  the  same  breath  almost, 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  public  service 
program  to  put  some  people  back  to  work 
who  have  lost  their  jobs,  which,  to  many 
people,  creates  an  inconsistency. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  cited 
certain  figures  which  show  that  this  has 
worked  In  the  past. 

We  have  been  told  from  time  to  time 
that  even  programs  that  are  absolutely 


necessary  should  be  foregone  for  the  sim- 
ple i-eason  that  we  have  to  fight  infla- 
tion. In  the  foregoing  of  these  programs 
it  results  in  imemployment.  In  other 
words,  you  put  people  out  of  work. 

Is  this  public  service  program  Intended 
to  pick  up  a  person  who  has  been  work- 
ing, let  us  say,  as  an  engineer  in  an  air- 
plane f«u:tory — ^because  we  are  cutting 

down  the  request  for  more  airplanes 

and  taking  that  engineer  and  giving  him 
a  public  service  training  program  to  be- 
come what?  A  fireman?  A  policeman? 
What?  This  needs  to  be  explained  to  the 
American  people.  What  is  this  all  about? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  explain  It. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  have  it 
explained. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  can  only  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  extrapolation  is  my  own, 
the  result  of  a  number  of  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  program. 

In  fact,  I  am  the  ranking  member  of 
this  committee  actually  dealing  with  the 
nitty-gritty. 

The  first  answer  about  an  engineer  is 
yes,  it  is  intended  precisely  for  people 
whom  the  economic  syst«m  at  the  mo- 
ment cannot  absorb. 

Secondly,  it  is  strictly  transitional.  The 
real  worth  of  the  facts  and  figures  I  have 
cited,  which  each  member  must  pass 
on — but  I  represent  them  to  the  Senate 
as  the  best  facts  that  we  have — Is  that  It 
is  transitional  and  It  really  does  work  out, 
to  wit,  that  it  gives  a  person  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  off  the  unemployment  rolls 
for  a  time  until  he  really  can  do  some- 
thing else. 

Lastly,  what  this  engineer  will  do  will 
depend  upon  the  local  prime  sponsor 
he  is  dealing  with,  and  their  estimate  of 
what  ought  to  be  his  capabilities. 

None  of  the  jobs  are  make-work.  That 
is  another  thing  that  has  come  out.  I 
would  like  to  give  a  catalog  of  that.  They 
have  been  in  the  following  categories: 
public  works  and  transportation,  22  per- 
cent; education,  20  percent;  law  enforce- 
ment, 12  percent;  health  and  hospital 
service.  9  percent;  parks  and  recreation, 
8  percent;  social  services,  6  percent;  en- 
vironmental protection,  4  percent;  Are 
protection.  2  percent;  and  general  ad- 
ministration tind  other,  the  remaining 
17  percent.  So  it  has  been  highly  diver- 
sified. 

In  the  first  place,  we  had  facts  and  fig- 
ures relating  to  individual  performance 
and  operations,  but  I  would  like  to  again 
emphasize  the  extraordinary  rate  of  per- 
manent employment  which  has  come  out 
of  the  other  end  of  the  tube  after  the  2 
years  of  public  employment. 

As  many  as  82  percent  within  a  year 
thereafter  were  in  regular  employment 
at  higher  compensation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  I  am  not  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  thing  that  disturbs 
me  is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  we  should  forgo  all  of  our 
sewage  treatment  programs,  which  are 
essential.  We  have  many  places  in  Rhode 
Island  where  the  Earth  cannot  absorb 
any  more  waste,  and  It  is  very  serious. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  develop  into 
a  plague  if  we  allow  It  to  continue. 
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So  we  are  being  told  that  we  ought  to 
forgo  the  sewage  treatment  program 
because  we  have  to  keep  down  inflation. 
That  puts  a  lot  of  people  out  of  work.  So 
we  take  these  fellows,  who  could  be  work- 
ing at  constructing  a  sewage  waste  pro- 
gram, and  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
them?  We  begin  to  train  them  and  send 
them  to  school,  to  do  what?  To  get  a  job 
where  it  is  not  essential  at  all  to  protect 
public  health.  That  is  what  concerns  me. 
We  seem  to  be  inconsistent  about  this. 

The  question  I  ask  categorically  is  this : 
Exactly  whom  does  this  program  actually 
help?  Does  it  help  those  people  we  are 
throwing  out  of  a  job  by  cutting  down 
the  budget,  or  does  it  help  those  people 
who  are  already  unemployed,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  cut  down  the  budget? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  latter.  It  helps  pri- 
marily the  people  who  have  a  very  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we  all  have  a 
serious  problem.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  unemployment  and 
'oeing  unable  to  be  reabsorbed.  It  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  be  absorbed  or 
reabsorbed  into  the  mainstream  of  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  is,  are  we  not 
using  a  dollar  to  chase  a  nickel? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  point  I 
want  cleared  up  here. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senator  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
law  on  this  point.  I  know  we  have  pro- 
vided for  it.  It  is  section  205(c)  (8) .  This 
is  one  of  the  assurances  which  we  require 
from  prime  sponsors. 

(8)  assiirances  that  no  funds  received  un- 
der this  title  will  be  used  to  hire  any  person 
to  fill  a  Job  opening  created  by  the  action 
of  an  employer  In  laying  off  or  terminating 
the  employment  of  any  regular  employee 
not  supported  under  this  title  In  anticipa- 
tion of  fiUing  the  vacancy  so  created  by  hir- 
ing an  employee  to  be  supported  under  this 
title; 

In  short,  that  is  exactly  what  the  law 
forbids. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  means  that  they 
cannot  discharge  a  man  who  is  60  in 
order  to  hire  somebody  who  is  30. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  means  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  let  somebody  go  and  then 
hire  somebody  under  this  program  to 
replace  him,  which  I  gather  is  one  of  the 
questions  the  Senator  is  Eisklng.  Are  we 
simply  exchanging  bananas  for  oranges? 
No.  It  is  forbidden  under  the  law. 

Essentially,  this  law  was  designated 
to  deal  with  people  who  had  a  very  dif- 
ficult record  of  unemployment  through 
their  unemployment  compensation  pe- 
riod, to  give  them  a  phaslng-in  period 
for  a  new  tjrpe  of  job,  and  It  has  worked. 
That  Is  the  essential  representation  we 
make  to  the  Senate  as  to  how  this  has 
operated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  pub- 
lic service  program.  Many  unemployed 
people  on  welfare  today  would  rather 
have  a  Job  than  collect  the  stipend  that 
Is  given  out  as  charity. 

I  hope  we  do  not  get  Into  the  frame 
of  mind  that  In  our  anxiety  to  cut  $5 
billion  out  of  our  budget,  we  throw,  let 
us  say,  100,000  people  or  a  million  peo- 
ple out  of  work,  and  then  we  begin  to 


spend  $10  billion  to  put  those  million 
people  back  to  work.  That,  to  me,  does 
not  make  any  sense,  and  I  think  that  is 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  going. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  is  there  merit  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  says,  but  also,  it 
shows  some  of  the  tragic  consequences 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  planning  when 
we  are  dealing  with  this  budget.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  As  he  indicated,  there 
are  vitally  needed  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects where  a  good  deal  of  labor  Is  used. 

When  we  cut  those  out.  we,  in  a  real 
sense,  do  force  people  onto  the  imem- 
ployment rolls,  and  then  we  come  back 
later  and  try  to  pick  them  up. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  spend  twice  as 
much. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  -That  is  right. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
indicated,  we  have  a  chance  here  to  use 
an  established  program  at  a  time  when 
there  is  rising  unemployment,  and  em- 
ployment is  continuing  to  go  up.  Every 
expert  who  testified  tells  us  it  w-ill  con- 
tinue to  go  up  for  some  months  ahead. 

I  think  we  ought  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  funds  available.  We 
are  not  trjdng  to  design  some  new  proj- 
ect, or  trj^g  to  bypass  an  organization 
by  some  fancy  new  program.  We  are 
using  the  CETA  program,  which  is  an 
established  project  that  has  yielded  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  bill  becomes  a 
little  embarrassing  once  In  a  while,  to 
me  and  to  other  people  who  have  worked 
pretty  hard  on  It.  I  think  we  know  what 
these  programs  are. 

"The  Senator  mentioned  testimony  at 
hearings.  What  hearing  was  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  "The  hearing  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  had  hearings,  we 
armounced  them,  and  nobody  showed  up, 
including  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York.  Now 
the  Senator  comes  marching  in  because 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  on  the  Approp- 
riations Committee  have  not  heard  a 
word  from  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  came  marching 
in  because  400,000  people  were  added  to 
the  unemployment  rolls.  I  do  not  hold 
the  Senator  from  Washington  or  any- 
body else  accoimtable  for  it.  Nobody  can 
predict  it,  any  more  than  anybody  can 
predict  what  is  in  my  hand  with  respect 
to  the  October  crop  estimates,  which  will 
be  the  biggest  shock  to  hit  this  body  In 
a  long  time.  How  can  one  predict  safely? 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  the  at- 
titude that  we  are  picking  oti  each  other. 
In  July  or  August,  nobody  could  have 
predicted  what  this  was  going  to  be. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Nobody  is  picking  on 
anybody.  "The  fact  is  that  we  do  have 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  did  have  hear- 


ings on  all  these  items  in  the  last  2 
weeks,  and  no  one  showed  up.  This 
amount  could  have  been  put  in  the  bill. 

I  sometimes  think  that  nobody  wants 
to  come  down  to  the  salt  mine  and  work 
these  things  out.  as  we  have  to.  I  think 
they  just  want  to  come  up  here  and  look 
up  and  say.  "Here  it  is,"  at  the  last  min- 
ute. This  Is  what  I  complain  about.  I  am 
for  this  program.  We  put  in  the  Senate 
bill  $275  million  over  the  budget,  on  our 
own. 

I  just  do  not  understand  this.  We  come 
here  with  a  bill  on  which  we  worked 
hard.  I  do  not  mind  if  they  come  to  the 
committee  and  if  they  are  turned  down 
and  they  then  bring  up  the  amendment 
on  the  floor.  But  everybody  waits  imtil 
we  complete  our  work  on  this  bill,  and 
then  they  bring  it  up  here  on  the  floor: 
and  if  we  do  not  go  along  with  it,  we  look 
pretty  bad. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  the  floor 
when  the  Senator  is  through. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Do  I  still  have  the  floor? 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non). "The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  >ield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  had  better  put  this  matter  into  prop- 
er perspective. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  are  adding 
$500  million  to  this  bill.  There  Is  no  budg- 
et request  for  this.  That  is  going  to  add 
to  our  image  In  the  Senate  and  In  Con- 
gress, if  this  addition  Is  approved  In  the 
Senate  and  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

There  has  been  no  discussion  here  as 
to  how  much  money  is  available  that  is 
imspent  under  this  program.  That  is  a 
very  important  factor  to  consider.  "There 
is  presently  available  under  title  I,  the 
revenue  sharing.  80  percent  of  which  can 
be  devoted  by  the  political  subdivisions 
of  this  country  to  public  service  employ- 
ment, $1,580  billion.  Under  this  progrsma. 
title  n,  knowTi  as  public  employment 
programs  for  areas  comprising  at  least 
6',^  percent  imemployed,  $1  billion.  We 
have  not  spent  at  this  rate  for  the  last 
2  fiscal  years.  So  we  are  adding  more, 
to  pile  up  more  carryover  funds  for  the 
subsequent  fiscal  years. 

That  Is  what  we  have  to  face  here  be- 
fore we  approve  of  $400  million  for  the 
revenue-sharing  part,  which  this  amend- 
ment is  intended  for,  and  $100  million 
for  public  service  Jobs  under  title  n. 
How  can  we  justify  appropriating  an- 
other $500  million  which  is  not  repre- 
sented by  a  budget  request  when  we  have 
a  carryover  of  $600  million  of  1974  funds? 

Are  we  going  to  appropriate  $500  mil- 
lion to  add  ornament  to  the  almost  $2.5 
billion  that  is  available  and  imspent,  and 
which  has  been  carried  over,  some  from 
previous  flscal  years?  That  is  what  is  at 
issue  here. 
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If  the  Senate  wants  tfc  tarnish  the 
image  of  Congress  by  appi  oprlating  $500 
million,  which  Is  not  repr  sen  ted  by  any 
budget  request,  let  us  go  ahead  and  do 
it.  I  am  for  public  servl<  e  employment 
jobs.  The  Senator  from  ^  Eishlngton  and 
I,  and  others  on  the  subc(  mmlttee,  have 
added  to  the  adminlstr  tion's  budget 
year  after  year.  We  have  ried  to  be  fair 
about  these  things. 

We  know  the  need  exist  .  We  know  we 
have  to  help  these  peopL  who  are  un- 
employed. How  can  we  a  swer  the  fact 
that  there  is  over  $25  bllli  n  in  carryover 
funds  for  use  In  this  fiscal  ^ear?  How  can 
we  answer  that  and  then  ustlfy  the  ap- 
propriation of  an  additi*  nal  $500  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre  ildent.  I  can 
answer  that. 

I  shall  answer  it  by  pol  iting  out  that 
there  are  well  over  5  milllfl  i  imemployed. 
That  is  a  lot  of  people.  Itjcosts  a  lot  to 
maintain  5  million  people 

I  am  not  a  bit  intimilated  by  the 
figures  the  Senator  has  cfed.  We  have 
a  $300  billion  budget.  Wh 
portant   than  dealing   wl 
who  are  unemployed  and 
That  will  wreck  our  count 
financially  sooner  than  a 
In  addition,  talking  abo 
mates,   the   President   h 
the    budget    estimate    in 
himself,  in  his  speech  th^  other  night, 
said  that  the  first  install  nent  on  this 
particular  program  is  $50(  million. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Why  ire  they  not 
spending  the  money? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  are  spending  the 
money.  The  Senator  kno  its  that  they 
would  be  hanged  for  im  irovldence  if 
they  were  paying  it  out  fa  ter  or  differ- 
ently than  they  do  under  the  contract. 
Let  the  Senator  give  me  the  figure  of 
accumulation  on  defense  a  id  then  come 
in  here  and  defend  a  $82  lilllon  budget 
for  defense.  That  would  mi  ce  $2.5  billion 
for  unemployment  look  like  peanut 
shells,  not  just  peanuts.  T.  lat  runs  into 
$13.0  billion  and  piles  up  fi  r  years.  That 
is  all  O.K..  and  we  are  stil  to  appropri- 
ate $82.5  billion,  but  not  mother  $500 
million  for  the  imemploy  id,  when  we 
have  $2.5  billion? 

So  what?  We  have  5  i!  illion  people 
unemployed  and  let  the  Sei  ator  multiply 
5  million  people  by  even  i  8,000  a  year, 
and  he  will  come  out  to  an  Infinitely 
larger  smjount  of  money  iian  we  are 
talking  about. 

I  am  not  a  bit  Intlmidi  ted,  and  we 
prepare  this  amendment  w  h  the  great- 
est providence  for  our  coun  ry.  The  man 
who  made  the  budget  ei  ;lmate  at  6 
percent  in  the  most  autho  Itative  way. 
not  just  privately  in  a  bacl  room  of  the 
White  House,  is  the  Pres  lent  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  proposal pescribed  on 
the  floor  of  a  joint  session 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr. 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.   So    _    .    .._ ^ 

know  that  certain  niles  ofTthe  Senate 
were  complied  with,  on  PriAay  the  4th 
of  October,  we  received  the  aformatlon 
from  the  Bureau  on  Labor  I  tatistics  as 
to  the  400,000  more  imempl  yed  in  the 
month  of  September  over  t  le  previous 
period. 
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Also,  on  Monday,  October  7,  the  word 
came  on  the  tape  which  we  had  fed 
into  our  ofiSces  that  the  appropriations 
hearings  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion were  over  and  we  were  ready  to  take 
up  the  supplemental  appropriation.  It 
was  on  that  basis  that  I  sent  a  letter  to 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation  on  the 
9th  day  of  October  outlining  what  we 
are  proposing  here. 

I  am  aware  of  the  necessity  of  follow- 
ing the  procedures  of  this  body,  and  I 
have  great  respect  for  those  procedures. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  fact 
that  we  were  Informed.  No.  1,  on  Monday 
on  the  tape,  that  the  hearings  were  over; 
No.  2,  that  the  bill  would  be  coming  up. 
Therefore,  because  the  figures  that  we 
are  working  on  came  to  us  only  on  the 
4th  day,  a  weekend,  in  October,  we  sent 
a  letter  as  promptly  as  we  possibly  could 
to  the  appropriate  committee. 

In  that  letter,  we  outlined  a  larger  pro- 
gram, by  the  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  vleld. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  other 
amendments  on  this  bill.  Mr.  President. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  to  vote  at  a  time  certain  on 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Leader,  I  am 
through. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    I   should   like    to 
know. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  want  some  time  on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  will 
the  Senator  want? 
Mr.  TAPT.  I  think  a  half  hour. 
Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
time  has  been  taken  so  far — almost  all 
of  the  time,  except  for  yielding  occasion- 
ally— by  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment. Some  of  us  on  the  committee  want 
some  time.  I  do  not  think  I  wish  to  do 
that.  There  are  some  questions  I  have 
to  bring  up  about  this  $500  million. 

Unfortunate  as  it  is  to  have  this  come 
so  late  in  the  session,  it  is  not  our  fault 
that  it  is  here,  thrown  on  us,  this  late. 
I  object  to  any  time  arrangement  until 
we  have  been  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  going  to  sug- 
gest 6  o'clock,  with  20  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  20  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  10 
minutes  for  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ten  (Mr.  Magntjson). 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Oh,  now.  wait  a 
minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  late.  We  want  to  get  out  tomor- 
row. I  do  not  care  If  we  are  here  all 
night.  If  the  Senators  want  to  keep  de- 
oatlng  all  night  on  this.  fine.  I  am  going 
to  go  home. 
Mr.  PASTpRE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  yield 
Mr.  FAffTORE.  Everything  has  been 
said.  We  keep  repeating  and  repeating. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    We    are    talking 
about  only  $500  million. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Now,  wait.  I  am  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  have  had 
but  1  minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  the  Senator  said  It 
allin  1  minute. 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  must  be  pretty 
good. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  only  want  5  min- 
utes or  2  minutes;  I  do  not  know.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  stands  up  there 
and  will  not  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  it  now,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  If  the  Senator  yields 
the  floor.  I  shall  take  my  time  on  my  own 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yielded  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  the  floor  now  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield- 
ed it  to  me  and  I  yielded  it  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  be  recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
recognized  before  my  chairman. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  have  been  stand- 
ing here,  looking  to  this  side  and  look- 
ing to  that  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  after  yielding 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntj- 
soN)  be  recognized  and  that  he  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the  pend- 
ing business  for  a  very  short  period  of 
time  to  bring  up  a  resolution  with  re- 
gard to  the  extension  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  This  is  for  45  days. 

This  is  not  the  conference  report,  be- 
cause the  conference  report  will  not  be 
acted  on  until  after  the  recess.  Exlm- 
bank  expires  next  Tuesday  night. 

I  have  cleared  this,  I  think,  with  every- 
body who  objects  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  not  seen  the  resolution. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  read  it  to  the  Senator 
over  the  phone. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Since  our 
conversation,  I  have  been  approached  by 
two  Senators  who  are  interested  in  this. 
It  would  be  desirable  and  Important  to 
have  In  this  resolution  that  no  credit 
could  be  given  to  the  Soviet  Union  during 
that  period  of  time.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  has  no  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  wish  to 
get  a  colloquy  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  not  already  in 
the  report? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  we  have  order.  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  What  I 
would  like  to  do 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  hear.  Will  the  Senators 
please  take  their  seats? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senators,  please  use  their  mlcro- 
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phones,  so  we  can  hear  what  they  are 
saying? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Chair  cannot 
bear. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield  further,  the  point  is,  we  have 
to  act  on  this  in  time  to  get  it  to  the 
Bouse  for  them  to  act,  or  Eximbank  au- 
thority expires  Tuesday  night.  That  is 
why  I  want  to  act  on  It  this  evening,  if 
possible.  If  we  cannot,  we  will  have  to 
let  Eximbank  go  for  however  long  we 
are  in  recess^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  get 
together  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  see  what  can  be  worked  out,  on  a 
5-minute  basis? 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has  the 
floor.  

SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  take  too  much  time.  I  may  have 
gotten  overduly  excited  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  not  showing  up  to  testify.  I 
wish  the  Senator  from  New  York  were 
still  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  has  more  amendments  than  anyone 
else  to  this  bill.  I  have  not  seen  him  down 
there  much  to  testify,  except  once. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  did  send 
the  committee  a  letter  dated  October  9, 
which  was  yesterday.  We  have  not  been 
in  business  down  there  to  have  It  deliv- 
ered. We  sent  the  bill  out.  October  9  is 
when  we  got  all  these  figures. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  had  been 
informed  that  the  hearings  had  been 
closed  and  the  bill  w£is  going  to  come  up. 
I  did  this  simply  because  I  had  an 
amendment  printed  at  the  desk,  and  I 
felt  it  only  fair  and  proper  that  the 
chairman  should  have  it. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  tempted  to 
vote  for  this  amendment,  because  y  so 
strongly  believe  in  what  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  do.  I  know  we  have  this  large 
sum  of  money  in  the  pipeline  that  they 
have  not  used.  We  added  a  great  number 
of  jobs,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  this 
bill  through,  if  we  can,  tomorrow.  I  do 
not  like  to  be  in  the  position  of  saying, 
"Well,  we  will  vote  for  it  and  then  drop 
it  in  conference,"  and  everybody  gets 
blamed. 

But  the  amendment  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  on  the  basis  that  it  ear- 
marks $400  million  under  title  I  of  the 
act,  and  this  Is  contrary  to  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  which  says  that  title  I 
money  is  revenue-sharing  grants  to  the 
States  and  local  governments,  to  use  as 
they  see  fit. 

The  amendment  would  not  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  If  the  earmarking 
were  omitted.  Then,  of  course,  we  prob- 
ably might  say  in  the  report  that  we  as- 
sume it  will  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

I  am  not  Impressed  by  letters  from  the 
League  of  Cities  and  those  people.  They 
naturally  want  this  money.  As  a  matter 


of  fact,  many  of  them  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  burden  has  shifted  from 
the  States  and  local  governments,  in 
many  places,  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  We  are  talking  about  reducing  ex- 
penditures while  many  of  the  States  are 
in  surplus  because  of  what  we  have  been 
doing.  Revenue  sharing  has  been  used 
to  make  capital  improvements,  while 
health  and  the  things  we  were  worried 
about  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem 
pole.  I  do  not  know  about  imemploy - 
ment;  if  this  other  money  Is  available, 
it  may  not  be  too  bad. 

I  do  not  like  to  make  a  point  of  order 
on  this.  Someone  else  may  want  to.  But 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  take 
out  the  earmarking. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  I  guess  I  am 
permitted  to  modify  it. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  we  need  to  do 
is  extract  the  words  "to  provide  public 
service  employment  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 101(1). " 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Described  in  the 
authorizing  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  leave  it  that 
$400  million  shall  be  allocated  under 
title  I,  section  101(1)  of  the  act,  and 
$100,000,000  shall  be  under  title  II  of  the 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  And  I  will  put  the 
Senator's  letter  of  October  9  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  full,  if  I  may.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  9,  1974. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairinan,  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  Prlday  (October  4. 
under  the  Impression  that  your  subcommit- 
tee had  completed  Its  mark-up  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  bill  {KM.  16900)  prior 
to  the  announcement  of  the  substantial  rise 
In  unemployment  to  5.8%,  we  introduced 
Amendment  a  1957  to  H.R.  16000. 

This  amendment  would  add  $1  billion  to 
the  bill  for  the  immediate  creation  of  ap- 
proximately 143.000  public  service  jobs  under 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1973   (CETA). 

Our  amendment  would  provide  $750  million 
for  approximately  107,000  public  service  jobs 
at  your  Committee's  estimated  cost  of  S7.000 
per  year  to  be  provided  through  state  and 
local  governmental  prime  sponsors  under  title 
I  of  CETA.  It  also  would  provide  $250  million 
for  approximately  35.714  public  service  jobs 
for  areas  of  "substantial  unemployment 
(areas  having  an  unemployment  rate  of  6.5 
percent  for  more  than  three  consecutive 
months)  under  title  11  of  the  same  act. 

We  consider  these  additional  fimds  to  be 
crucial  m  light  of  the  Increase  In  the 
national  unemployment  rats  from  5.4  %  In 
August  to  5.8%  in  September.  Many  experts, 
economists,  and  ofBclals  In  the  Administra- 
tion have  predicted  levels  even  higher,  per- 
haps as  high  as  6.6%  during  the  first  half  of 
197S. 

Combining  our  request  with  the  carry 
over  of  public  service  emplojnnent  funds 
from  fiscal  year  1974  and  the  funding  avafl- 
able  under  the  Senate  versKm  of  the  UBW- 
Labor  Appropriations  bill  would  result  In  a 
total  program  funding  levti  of  about  $2 
billion  for  nppraximaibtlj  397,000  Job  oppor- 
tunities In  this  flAcal  yesjr. 

Yet  that  amount  woiild  reeeh  only  about 


5.6  percent  of  the  5.4  million  currently  un- 
employed. 

Experience  under  the  public  employment 
program  ("PEP")  conducted  under  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971,  and  more 
recently  through  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1973.  demonstrates 
that  transitional  public  service  employment 
programs  can  provide  meaningful,  not  "dead- 
end" employment  for  the  unemployed,  and 
meet  real,  not  "make-work"  public  service 
needs.  Most  crucially,  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Poverty  and 
Migratory  Labor  indicates  that  apprc^ri&ted 
funds  can  be  translated  mto  worthwhile  jobs 
within  thirty  days  of  aUocatlon. 

We  urge  you  to  give  this  vitally  needed 
proposal  your  careful  consideration  In  your 
mark-up  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
legislation,  which  we  now  understand  to  be 
underway. 

Sincerely, 

Httbebt  H.  Httmphxet. 
Jacob  K.  Javttb. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment, in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
point  of  order  raised,  in  order  that  we 
may  vote,  so  that  the  amendment  would 
read,  "for  an  additional  amount 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. Will  he  please  send  his  proposed 
modification  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  indeed.  I  want 
to  delete  the  words  "to  provide  public 
service  employment  as  described,"  and 
just  leave  the  amendment  to  be  "$400,- 
000,000  shall  be  allocated  under  title  I 
in  section  101(1)  of  such  act,  and  $100,- 
000.000  shall  be  allocated  imder  title  n  of 
such  act."  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows : 

On  page  5,  between  lines  10  and  11,  Insert 
the  following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying 
out  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1978,  $600,000,000,  of  which 
$400,000,000  shall  be  aUocated  imder  title  I 
in  section  101(11)  of  such  Act,  and  $100,000.- 
000  shall  be  allocated  under  title  II  of  such 
Act." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  might  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  No,  no 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  all  through. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  noticed 
awhile  ago  that  the  distmguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  propounded  a 
question  to  the  proponent  of  this  amend- 
ment, a  very  natural  and  very  simple 
question,  and  one  that  we  have  heard 
many  times  in  this  body.  He  eisked.  "How 
much  would  West  Virginia  get?"  And  he 
received  an  instant  answer. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  none  of  us  want 
to  see  people  who  wish  to  work  and  who 
have  no  work,  we  do  not  want  to  see 
them  suffer.  Even  the  heartless  In  this 
boat — the  boat  that  was  described  as 
going  back  and  forth  awhile  ago — even 
the  heartless  in  this  boat  do  not  want  to 
see  that. 

Of  course.  I  suffered  some  In  the  last 
few  weeks,  when  we  almost  lost  our  New 
Hampshire  Apple  crop,  because  we  could 
not  get  the  imemployed  to  pick  apples 
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when  there  were  plent  '  of  them  out  of 
work  and  being  coui  ted  toward  the 
ranks  of  the  unemploye  1. 

We  all  know  that  th  y  have  all  kinds 
of  ways  of  computing  1  le  percentage  of 
unemployed.  I  discover  d  to  my  amaze- 
ment last  year,  when  I  discussed  the 
matter  in  the  hearings  vith  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  that  sometimes  they 
count  the  college  boys  who  have  been 
working  through  the  s  mmer  and  have 
gone  back  to  college.  T  ey  are  put  right 
on  as  unemployed,  alon  with  the  people 
who  have  been  unemp  oyed  for  years; 
among  these  are  womei  who  have  been 
voluntarily  imemploye  ,  raising  their 
families,  then  have  dec  ded  to  seek  em- 
ployment again. 

That  is  all  right.  Bu  if  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  coi  Id  get  that  in- 
stant answer,  somebody  here  has  a  list, 
a  table  of  unemployn:  snt  right  now. 
State  by  State. 

If  every  Senator  bad  m  his  desk  that 
table  and  could  see  wha  .  the  unemploy- 
ment Is  alleged  to  be — r  >te.  I  emphasize 
"alleged  to  be"— in  his  State  and  what 
his  share  would  be  of  t  lis  sudden  boon 
that  is  being  added  to  tl  Is  bill,  he  would 
have  a  chance,  at  lea  :  looking  at  It 
from  his  ou-n  point  of  vl  w  and  from  his 
own  knowledge  of  his  own  State  to 
formulate  an  opinion  as  to  whether  this 
addition  to  all  the  mones  we  have  In  this 
bill  now  is  needed.  Soni  'body  said  this 
has  got  to  be  used,  thl  has  got  to  be 
available  in  the  next  30  days.  Congress 
is  going  home,  but  not  fo  ever.  It  is  com- 
ing back  in  November,  an  I  if  we  have  not 
got  enough  money  In  thl  ;  bill  right  now 
to  prevent  starvation  a  id  suffering  in 
this  country,  why  then  ve  need  a  new 
Appropriations  Commltt  e. 

I  would  Uke  to  know  I  we  could  have 
that  information.  I  woul<  like  to  see  how 
soon  this  $500  million  a<  ded  to  what  Is 
already  in  this  bill  Is  go  ig  to  be  spent, 
where  it  is  going  to  be  si  »nt.  where  it  is 
needed,  how  It  Is  going  o  be  divided.  I 
tlilnk  every  Senator  shou  d  have  that  in- 
formation before  he  votes 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  do  have  that 
distribution  of  the  figure  here  that  was 
prepared  by  the  Commltt  e  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  a  fo  mula  distribu- 
tion State  by  State  is  h  re.  I  am  sorry 
we  did  not  distribute  it  o  each  desk.  I 
shall  make  it  at  lea  t  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

For  instance,  In  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  amoimt  1  $1,071,236  un- 
der title  I  of  the  bill,  a  id  that  is  the 
revenue-sharing  section  o  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Based  c  i  what  rate  of 
imemployment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wh  tever  the  un- 
employment is  in  that  I  tate,  sir.  I  do 
not  know  the  figure  I  regi  ;t  to  say 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Sel  lator  does  not 
have  that  on  my  State? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  have  that. 
Of  course,  this  is  related  to  the  eligible 
participants  In  this  prog  am  under  the 
unemployed  statistics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  u:  anlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  '  le  Record  the 
distribution  under  modlflftd  title  I. 
There  being  no  objectl#i.  the  formula 
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distribution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

MooiFiKo  Trrij:  I  CETA  Distribution  or 
$400,000,000 

FORMULA    DISTRIBUTION 

Region  I $22,567,396 

Connecticut 6,507,487 

Maine 2,' 054.' 830 

Massachusetts 11,194,526 

New    Hampshire l!  071.  236 

Rhode    Island l,87ei411 

Vermont   862!  905 

Region   II 63,305.127 

New  Jersey 12,  552.  891 

New  York 31,786,692 

Puerto  Rico 8,955.543 

Region  III 38,  867,  227 

Delaware 898.490 

Maryland 5.431,900 

Pennsylvania 18.731  672 

Virginia $7,053,634 

West  Virginia 3,702  508 

Washington.    D.C 3,049,223 

Region  IV... 57^  224.  278 

Alabama   6,365,535 

Florida 11,319.678 
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Georgia 

Kentucky   

Mississippi    

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Region  V ..i:::.       69. 159.  918 

Illinois 17.356,875 


7,815,728 
6,510,058 
4,  682,  761 
8.  853,  275 
4,  779,  406 
6.  897,  836 


Indiana 


7,919,391 


Michigan 15.472.318 

Minnesota 6,201.655 

Ohio 16,677,740 

Wisconsin 6.531,938 

Region    VI 37.347.682 

Arkansas 4,016.821 

Louisiana 7,666,952 

New  Mexico 2,  336, 112 

Oklahoma  _ 4.633.423 


Texas 


18,  694.  274 


Region  vn ig.  773. 440 

t°^* 3.713,769 

f^f"*®    - 3,074,164 

Missouri    7.680.004 

Nebraska 2.305,524 


9.  237.  844 


Region  Vm 

Colorado ......V.         s!  237!  714 

Montana 1,379,634 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

Wyoming 

tJtah 


-  — --  1,113,176 

1,054,845 

614,225 

_„  ,         ^^                    -- 1,938,250 

Region    IX 45.589,006 

Arizona 3,597,098 

California 39,359,294 

HawaU 1.611,982 

Nevada j,  120.  892 

Region   X 13,928,134 

995,416 


Alaska 


Idaho 


1.429.068 


°"80'^  - 3.  870.  126 

Washington 7,633.525 

Title     I     total     (prime 

sponsors)    364,000,004 

Migrants  (Title  ni) 20.000,000 

Indians   (Title  IH).. 15.999,990 


National  total 400.000,000 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  would  be  nice  to  have 
It  as  a  part  of  the  Record  before  we  voted 
and  not  after  the  deed  has  been  done. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  will  not  be  re- 
leased to  New  Hampshire.  They  have  $2 
billion  now  that  they  have  not  yet  spent 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Senator  makes  about  the 
amount  of  funds,  if  I  may  say.  respect- 
fully, that  Is  In  the  pipeline  is  a  strong 
argument. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.   It  has  yet  to  be 
spent. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 


for  the  regular  order.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  gave  us  the  figures  in 
the  pipeUne  or  the  amount  of  funds  nt 
to  be  expended.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  answered  that  very  propetf. 
These  are  the  figures,  these  are  tbi 
moneys,  that  have  been  duly  appn). 
priated  on  the  evidence  that  was  pre. 
sented  and  the  testimony  presented  over 
the  past  year  as  to  the  needs. 

The  only  reason  this  amount  of  mooet 
has  been  requested — and  I  know  we  tO 
have  our  own  way  of  viewing  thete 
things,  and  we  respect  each  other's  Judg- 
ment — when  the  word  came  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
400.000  more  unemployed  in  September 
and  then  when  the  projection  came  tlut 
we  can  expect  more  In  November  and 
more  In  December,  I  felt  that  that  nece^ 
sitated  some  prompt  action. 

That  same  information  came  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
Is  why  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
In  his  message  to  us,  suggested  this  flj.' 
ure  of  $500  million.  It  is  not  a  figure 
that  was  drawn  up  out  of  thin  air.  It  ji 
one,  I  think,  that  is  pretty  well  justified. 
But  I  agreed  with  what  the  Senator 
has  said  here  that  it  Is  not  as  if  the 
committee  has,  you  know,  put  screw 
down  on  somebody.  I  do  not  say  that  at 
all.  I  think  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  hard  working  and  a  committee 
which  considers  these  things  with  gre«t 
care. 

It  just  seemed  to  me  this  was  a  more 
reasonable  approach,  a  more  protectlre 
approach,  may  I  say  most  respectfully, 
of  a  problem  that  came  upon  us  wlthoot 
our  really  knowing  about  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  the  floor,  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota— and 
he  knows  that  I  have  great  admlratiao 
for  him  and  he  knows  that  I  never  ques- 
tion his  sincerity  for  one  single  minute- 
that  there  is  much  In  what  he  says.  I 
have  grave  doubts  myself,  I  regret  to 
say — I  might  not  say  It  if  I  were  runnlnj 
for  reelection,  but  I  have  grave  doubt* 
myself — about  what  is  going  to  h«)pen 
in  the  future  to  this  country.  I  can  read- 
ily guess  or  conjecture,  perhaps  agree 
with  the  prognostications  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  that  things  are  going 
to  be  worse  next  month  than  they  are 
nok.  and  the  following  month.  We  may 
be  entering  Into  a  situation  which  has 
been  growing  for  a  long  time.  The  Pres- 
ident has  talked  about  biting  the  bulleit, 
but  I  have  not  seen  the  bullet  yet,  thou^ 
I  am  sure  we  will  be  told  about  it  after 
the  election  Is  over.  But  I  am  not  quite 
ready  to  believe  that  this  $500  million  ft 
necessary  now. 

It  may  well  be  necessary  before  long, 
and  there  may  be  another  $500  million 
necessary.  I  say  this:  I  hope  not,  I  pray 
not.  but  we  have  been  sowing  the  aetOi 
of  insolvency  In  this  Federal  Government 
and  in  this  country  now  for  many  years. 
We  sow  a  hell  of  a  crop  as  each  election 
approaches  because  the  people  come  to 
expect  that  they  will  be  given  everything 
on  Earth. 

Now,  I  am  not  questioning  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  Senator.  But  here  we  are  try- 
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lug  to  adjourn.  We  come  In  here  with  a 
bill.  The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Sutxjommittee  on  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — and  there  is  no 
more  sympathetic  and  no  more  hard- 
woi*ing  Senator  in  this  entire  body  than 
Warren  Magnuson.  and  it  has  been  a 
privilege  for  me  to  work  under  his  lead- 
ership all  these  years — has  been  trying 
to  get  this  bill  out.  We  have  listened 
carefully  to  the  evidence.  The  full  com- 
mittee considered  all  Items  thoroughly 
under  the  very  able  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  There  is  no 
more  able  Senator  who  ever  sat  in  this 
body,  in  my  opinion.  We  have  come  in 
here  with  a  carefully  prepared  bill. 

It  may  be  faulty.  We  are  only  himian, 
but  it  is  the  composite  result  of  the  work 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Here  we  are  with  a  great  new  super 
committee  that  has  been  organized,  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  here  we  are  with 
this  other  super  committee,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Here  we  are  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  yet  the  Congress  year 
after  year  has  been  passing  legislative 
bills  and  putting  into  those  bills  obliga- 
tiMial  authority,  bypassing  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  so  that  only  44  per- 
cent of  the  entire  spending  budget  of  this 
country  is  ever  act«d  upon  by  the  Appro- 
priations Ccwnmlttee. 

I  sometimes  think  how  discouraging  it 
is  to  sit  down  there  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week  and  listen  to  500  wit- 
nesses on  labor,  on  health,  on  education 
and  on  welfare,  and  when  we  are  all 
ready  to  leave  and  jump  on  a  plane  and 
go  home,  up  gets  our  good  friend  and 
says  just  as  casually  as  if  he  were  sug- 
gesting a  minor  addition,  that  we  need 
half  a  billion  dollars.  This  morning,  I 
understand.  It  was  a  billior  they  were 
going  to  ask  for,  but  they  decided  to  cut 
It  to  a  half  billion. 

Now,  I  do  not  know,  maybe  the  Presi- 
doit  did  mention  that  figure. 

But  if  the  President  thought  that  was 
necessary  right  now  he  should  have  sent 
a  request  for  it.  We  have  an  Oflace  of 
lianagement  and  Budget. 

ITie  mere  fact  that  the  President  when 
he  was  making  a  speech  talked  about 
$500  million  does  not  make  any  dlffer- 
oice  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  see  in  black  and  white 
in  front  of  me  from  some  source,  and 
this  committee  could  have  gotten  it  if  we 
had  known  this  amendment  would  have 
been  presented  to  us,  what  the  alleged 
unanployment  is  supposed  to  \x  State 
by  State  and  how  this  money  is  to  be  di- 
vided State  by  State,  how  soon  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  spent  and  why  it  has  to  be 
appropriated  tonight  instead  of  being 
considered  later  In  November  after 
our  recess. 

There  will  be  another  supplemental 
•ron^rlation,  everybody  knows  that. 

The  Labor-HEW  chapter  of  this  sup- 
rtanental  bill  is  already  over  $5.8  bil- 
lion and  $5.8  billion  in  this  section  of 
this  supplemental  bill. 

I  just  caimot  feel  that  It  Is  responsible 
wtion  of  this  Senate  to  just  casually  add 
another  $500  million  without  more  spe- 
cific information. 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  really  understands 
quite  what  this  battle  is  about  with  re- 
gard to  this  amendment.  I  hope  I  can 
put  it  in  one  sentence,  I  think  I  under- 
stand It  correctly. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not,  what- 
ever action  we  take  with  regard  to  pro- 
viding additional  resources  to  meet  pros- 
pective unemployment  and  need  arising 
out  of  our  economic  conditions,  whether 
we  are  going  to  lock  it  in,  as  this  amend- 
ment would,  into  public  service  employ- 
ment. 400,000,  and  to  title  n  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  for  100  million — 400  million  and  100 
million — or  whether  we  are  going  to  take 
a  look  at  the  program  as  proposed  by  the 
President  for  the  commimity  improve- 
ment projects  as  he  has  proposed. 

I  want  to  advise  the  Senate  that  I 
have  at  the  desk,  I  have  not  Introduced 
it  yet  but  I  do  Intend  to  later  today,  a 
bill  entitled  National  Employment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974,  which  Is  the  admin- 
istration bill,  prepared  and  drafted  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem. 

There  are  some  very  basic  differences 
that  exist  between  the  approach  taken 
here  from  the  previously  stated  infla- 
tionary ccaicems  and  spending  concerns 
of  the  Senate. 

First  of  all.  what  this  amendment,  the 
Javits-Humphrey  amendment,  would  do 
if  it  were  passed  would  be  to  turn  over 
sm  additional  half-billion  dollars  now  to 
the  already  existing  programs  immedi- 
ately for  their  use  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  that  program,  not  necessarily 
for  those  who  are  imemployed,  not  nec- 
essarily for  those  who  are  intended  to  be 
covered  by  the  President's  program. 

The  President's  Community  Employ- 
ment Project  program,  the  same  $500 
milUon  that  has  been  talked  about  to- 
day, is  actually  hitended  In  that  case  to 
go  solely  to  beneflclaries  who  have  al- 
ready exhausted  all  of  the  imemploy- 
ment benefits  that  they  have  even  after 
the  addition  of  the  very  considerable  ad- 
ditional unemployment  benefits  that  are 
provided  for  in  the  National  Employ- 
ment Assistance  Act.  which  is  being  in- 
troduced on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  to  the  Senate 
just  what  is  available  at  the  present  time 
insofar  as  authorizations  are  concerned 
at  a  6  pjercent  employment  level. 

This  Is  what  we  have  available  at  the 
present  time.  The  appropriation  figures 
are  somewhat  different  from  this.  Per- 
haps the  distinguished  chairman  can 
later  advise  us  exactly  what  the  amount 
of  the  appropriations  are.  if  anyone 
wishes. 

We  have  under  the  comprehensive  act, 
public  service  jobs — this  is  with  a  6  per- 
cent unemployment  level — we  have  an 
authorization  of  $1,015  million,  which 
would  cover  170.000  jobs. 

Incidentally,  It  is  interesting  If  you 
take  a  look  at  that  particular  figure. 
170.000  jobs,  one  would  estimate  then.  I 
suppose,  one  would  get  half  of  that,  or 
about  80.000  jobs,  taken  care  of  if  this 
amendment  should  pass  and  were  funded 
and  actually  fully  implemented. 
The  community  Improvement  project 


by  the  President's  program  would  cover 
just  about  the  same  number,  about  80,000 
or  83,000  jobs  estimated. 

But  I  make  a  point  again,  the  people 
to  whom  these  funds  become  avedlable 
under  the  community  program  in  the 
President's  legislation  would  be  people 
who  have  already  exhausted  all  of  the 
unemployment  benefits  they  have  and  all 
the  supplemental  unemplojTnent  bene- 
fits they  have  and  it  would  not  become 
available  to  anybody  else. 

If  I  have  to  make  a  choice  between  one 
class,  somebody  who  may  go  on  a  public 
service  job,  even  though  he  may  be  en- 
titled to  benefits.  I  think  the  concept 
of  the  administration  is  a  sounder  pro- 
posal and  one  which  puts  the  emphasis  of 
using,  if  we  are  going  to  appropriate  an 
additional  half-bilhon  dollars,  it  puts  the 
emphasis  on  using  that  half -billion  dol- 
lars where  it  really  ought  to  be. 

Now,  going  on,  what  we  have  available 
under  the  present  Employment  Training 
Act,  we  have  this  $1,015  million  under 
title  1  for  public  service  jobs  authorized. 

Also  authorized  under  the  same  pro- 
posal, the  Employment  and  Training  Act 
at  the  present  time,  $1,700  million  for 
about  380,000  man-years. 

We  also  have  the  various  imemploy- 
ment progranas  presently  existing,  State 
and  Federal  programs,  a  total  of  $8,145 
million  in  payments  becoming  available 
at  6  percent  unemployment  figures.  The 
beneficiaries  there  number  up  to  8.2 
million  people. 

This  point  really  has  not  been  made,  in 
a  sense  I  think  if  we  pass  this  amendment 
we  would  be  taking  away  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower  the  choice  of  making 
recommendations  as  to  what  direction  it 
should  go. 

Also.  I  point  out  that  the  Presidents 
proposal  in  title  1.  and  this  is  the  big 
part  of  the  proposal,  provides  special  un- 
employment benefits  payments  at  a  6 
percent  rate  of  up  to  $2,120  billion. 

Up  to  2.73  million  additional  bene- 
flclaries over  the  present  people  who 
would  be  covered  at  that  rate  of  unem- 
ployment under  the  existing  unemploy- 
ment program. 

The  community  improvement  project. 
as  I  mentioned,  would  then  add  an  addi- 
tional 500  million  to  cover  some  83.000 
man-years  of  employment. 

So,  really,  the  choice  we  will  be  asked 
to  make  now  is  to  look  In  the  direction 
we  are  going  to  go  into  public  service 
jobs,  100  million  additional  for  the  em- 
ployment and  training  program,  rather 
than  considering  what  other  direction 
we  should  be  going. 

I  think  our  present  programs,  as  I  in- 
dicated, with  the  unemployment  pro- 
grams we  have,  are  going  to  cover  most 
of  the  additional  need  for  another  month 
or  so.  I  also  feel  that  the  committee 
should  look  into  it  carefully. 

We  may  all  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son ^  the  chairman  of  the  Manpower 
Subcommittee,  is  already  plarming  on 
next  Wednesday  and  Thursday  initiating 
hearings  on  this  bill  that  is  going  to  be 
introduced  later  today. 

I  think  it  would  be  the  course  of  wis- 
dom for  the  Senate  to  use  a  little  re- 
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straint  here  tonight.  ll  sounds  like  a 
great  Idea,  and  we  all  w(  nt  to  help  those 


who  will  be  unemployed 


we  are  not  going  to  be  h  ;tlng  the  target, 
not  the  target  aimed  sf.  by  the  Presi- 
dent's message. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  tl^  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.   COTTON.  First 
compliment  the  Senatot 


of  the  situation  and  th  ;  clarity  of  his 
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But  I  am  afraid 


would  like  to 
on  his  analysis 


like  to  call  the 

and  the  Senate 

ago  Secretary 


statement.  I  would  just 
attention  of  the  Senator 
to  the  fact  that  6  day 
Brennan.  of  the  Depart  ment  of  Labor, 
based  upon  the  informal  on  that  he  had 
allocated  $350  million  f<  r  public  service 
jobs.  He  announced  th ;  allocation  of 
$350  million  to  States  an  1  localities  with 
substantial  unemploymi  nt,  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  crebte  some  73,000 
public  service  jobs.  Thil  completes  the 
funding  requested  by  P*sldent  Ford  at 
a  White  House  meeti]  g  on  Septem- 
ber 11  with  national  lal  sr  leaders. 

Within  48  hours  of  th  it  meeting.  Sec- 
retary Brennan  had  all  )cated  $65  mil- 
lion. The  current  action  brings  the  total 
to  $415  million,  creating  i  total  of  85.000 
jobs. 

Distribution  of  the  $  150  million  has 
begxm,  and  hiring  can  start  immedi- 
ately. 

You  cannot  even  hire  that  number  of 
people  overnight. 

The  $350  million  wa  authorized  by 
title  II  of  the  CompreH  ;nsive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  AcCat  the  admin 
istration's  fiscal  1975  a 
quest  level.  The  aim  of 
the  unemployed  transitl 
ice  employment  in  arei 
unemployment.  The  fu 
million,  80  percent,  for 
governments  with  areas 
tial.  6.5  percent  or  higher 
ment  3  straight  months. 

The  amounts  were  de 
number  of  imemployed 
area  compared  to  the  n 
ployed  living  in  all  sue 
stantial  unemployment 

Seventy  million  dolla: 
at  the  Secretary's 
States  and  localities 
affected  by  unemploymi 
a  6.5  percent  or  higher|unemployment. 
Then  It  goes  on  to  oullne  the  present 
$350  million  combined  ^th  $620  million 
j.-i._.....i.-j -,         ,  king  a  total  of 
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distributed  since  June 
$970  million,  and  can  pn 
public  service  jobs  this 

All  of  this  is  in  the 
should  go  into  the  Rei 
was  appropriate  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  th 
comments. 

I  would  follow  up  on 
say  by  again  emphasizli|K  what  the  dif- 
ference is  in  the  cholcei  we  have.  That 
Is  the  choice  of  provldinffladdltlonal  pub- 
lic service  Jobs  where  #e  do  not  have 
the  same  category  of  pefple  that,  we  are 
aiming  at,  that  are  alme|l  at  in  the  com- 
munity Improvement  prlJects  where  we 
are  taking  this  half-bfllon  doUars.  I 
think  these  are  the  talBrets  we  should 
be  aiming  at.  - 

I  think  the  Presidents  program  has 


de  some  70,000 
mlng  winter, 
rks.  I  felt  this 
RD  and  that  it 
is  information 
nator  at  this 

f  Senator  for  his 

I'hat  he  had  to 


come  up  with  a  very  sound  proposal  in 
trying  to  get  those  who  no  longer  have 
any  resource  to  which  they  can  turn. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  community  im- 
provement projects  approach. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  say  that  applies 
to  just  the  mere  additional  funding  of 
the  public  service  jobs  in  the  Employ- 
ment Training  Act. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff  man, 
Bill  Corbett,  may  be  on  the  floor  for  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon,  including 
the  voting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  and  what 
the  money  would  be  spent  for,  certainly 
has  a  strong  appeal  to  all  of  us.  I  am 
persuaded  that  there  is  not  a  member 
of  this  body  who  would  hesitate  to  vote 
$500  million,  billion,  or  whatever  is  nec- 
essary, to  provide  for  people  who  are 
hungry  or  who  are  absolutely  in  need, 
who  are  jobless.  We  will  do  that.  We  have 
done  it  in  the  past  tmd  we  will  do  It 
again.  We  will  do  it  when  it  is  necessary. 
But  we  are  confronting  a  situation 
here  where,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  pointed  out,  this  is  something 
that  should  be  considered  along  with  all 
the  other  avenues  of  assistance  which 
may  be  necessary  as  we  confront  this  un- 
employment situation. 

It  should  not  be  just  all  dumped  In 
here  in  this  one  instance. 

Mr.  President,  we  already  have  $385 
million  in  this  bill  over  and  above  the 
budget.  If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  it 
will  make  it  $885  million  over  the  budget. 
You  can  expect  some  other  amendments 
to  come  along.  If  all  of  them  are  adopted 
that  would  be  offered,  we  would  be  $1 
billion  over  the  budget  in  this  bill. 

There  is  enough  money  in  the  pipeline 
to  take  care  of  all  of  this  until  Congress 
returns  next  year.  There  is  $1,505  million 
in  the  Senate  bill  that  passed,  to  which 
we  added  $175  million  here  on  the  floor 
for  this  purpose  just  3  weeks  ago. 

The  House  has  $1,680  million  in  Its  bill. 
Somewhere  in  between  these  two  figures 
is  what  the  conferees  will  come  out  with. 
That  is  certainly  enough  money  to  run 
this  program  until  some  time  next  year 
when  we  reevaluate  it  and  look  at  all  of 
the  problems. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  pointed  out, 
we  would  then  see  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  implement  this  program  or  that  pro- 
gram to  best  serve  and  best  meet  condi- 
tions that  may  then  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
holding  a  ceiling  of  $300  bUlion.  You  are 
not  going  to  hold  a  ceiling  of  $300  billion 
in  this  fashion.  Somewhere  we  have  to 
cut.  I  am  not  insisting  on  cutting  here. 
The  subcommittee  has  already  gone  $385 
million  over  the  budget. 

We  have  to  go  to  conference  with  these 
things.  We  are  Just  piling  up  more  and 
more.  This  one  certainly  can  be  deferred 
until  a  proper  time  later  when  there  can 
be  the  opportunity,  Mr.  President,  to  fur- 
ther evaluate  the  conditions  and  where 
the  money  can  best  be  spent  to  meet  the 


needs  and  to  alleviate  any  distress  and 
unemployment    conditions    which   may 
then  prevail. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  summary  of  the  case,  and  I  stiaD 
not  take  but  a  few  moments,  for  Senator 
Humphrey  and  me  should  be  made.  That 
is  that  we  anticipate  that  unemployment 
is  going  to  reach  6  percent  or  exceed  It, 
perhaps — deplorably,      imhapplly     aod 
tragically  for  this  country — by  the  time 
we  can  finish  consideration  of  author* 
ing  legislation. 

Therefore,  we  are  seeking  to  mnVf 
provident  provision  within  the  context 
of  existing  law  which  has  proved  to  be 
effective  law,  working  exactly  as  the  Con- 
gress intended  it  should,  before  thst 
event  rather  than  after.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  run  after  the  trolley  car  thli 
time,  if  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  can 
help  it. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  is  money  in  the  HEW  bill,  through 
the  very  kind  cooperation  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  Senator  Magitusgn,  Senator 
McCLELLAN,  Senator  Cotton,  and  othen 
The  difficulty  is  that  it  is  locked  in,  and 
nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  that.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  Is  to  use  a  sup- 
plemental to  make  the  provision  which 
needs  to  be  made  to  take  care  of  a  dread 
contingency  for  our  country. 

On  that  bsisls  we  have  used  the  very 
same  figure  which  the  President  used, 
except  he  is  using  a  different  type  of 
law.  And  I  think  properly,  as  Senator 
Taft  explained  it,  that  type  of  law  ii  not 
available  now. 

So  on  the  motion  to  table,  if  you  fed 
as  we  do,  that  this  is  an  essential  piece 
of  insurance  to  put  on  the  shelf  until  we 
deal  with  legislation,  then  you  will  vote 
with  us. 

If  you  agree  with  the  opposition,  that 
it  is  just  a  routine  proposition,  that  noth- 
ing is  going  to  happen,  that  the  climb 
from  5.4  to  5.8  really  is  not  real,  that  It 
is  not  going  to  climb  anymore — and  I 
think  that  is  offending  reality — then  you 
will  vote  with  the  opposition  and  table  It. 
Members  should  understand  our  ra- 
tionale and  should  understand  the  es- 
sence of  this  motion. 

Again  I  would  like  to  point  out  that, 
like  Senator  Humphrey,  I  greatly  respect 
the  processes,  courtesy,  and  the  consid- 
eration which  we  receive,  we  who  fight 
these  battles.  I  thought  having  made  the 
case  before  Senator  Magnttson's  subcom- 
mittee in  respect  to  the  HEW  bill  only 
a  few  short  weeks  ago  for  this  type  of 
program  and  of  this  magnitude,  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  thor- 
oughly seized  of  the  facts. 

I  am  sorry  that  there  is  any  feeling 
that  we  should  have  appeared  again  on 
the  supplemental. 

As  Senator  Humphrey  has  pointed  out, 
this  hit  us  as  suddenly  as  it  hit  the 
country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name  of 
Senator  Cranston  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Is  it  neces- 
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ggiy  that  we  pass  this  bill  before  No- 
vember? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  very  likely  it  will  not  be  passed.  I 
think  the  regiilar  bill  probably  will  be 
enacted  before  this  one.  So  it  makes  no 
point,  as  I  see  it,  to  put  this  amendment 
on  this  bill.  It  ought  to  come  back  to  us, 
if  conditions  warrant,  with  the  budget 
request,  and  then  let  us  examine  it,  the 
whole  package  and  the  whole  approach 
to  whatever  conditions  prevail  when  we 
come  back.  That  is  the  most  orderly  way 
to  proceed.  In  that  way,  we  will  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  committee  sys- 
tem to  make  their  inquiry  and  to  hold 
bearings  and  to  establish  a  record  that 
supports  the  action  we  propose  to  take. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  I  think  that 
If  we  cannot  reach  some  sort  of  reason- 
able agreement,  time  limitation  and 
other  factors  to  be  considered,  we  might 
well  consider  laying  aside  this  bill  and 
bringing  it  up  again  in  November. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  not  arguing 
about  that. 

I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  be  tabled. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  amendment.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  Clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  fnan  Texas  (Mr. 
Beittsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from  minois  (lAr. 
Stevenson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  {Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
are  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   (Mr.   Schweixer).    the   Senator 


from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott)  ,  emd  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Golowatxr)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  49, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 49 

Aiken 

Ourney 

Nelson 

Allen 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Bartlett 

HoUlngs 

Pell 

Beall 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Biden 

inouye 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Long 

Scott.  Hugh 

Byrd, 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Mansfield 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  McClell&n 

Stevens 

Cannon 

McClure 

Symington 

Chiles 

McOee 

Taft 

Cotton 

Mctntyre 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Montoya 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Moss 

Welcker 

BTvln 

MuBkie 
NAYS— 18 

Atx)urezfc 

Haskell 

Mathlas 

Brooke 

Hathaway 

McOovern 

Case 

Hughes 

Metzenbaum 

Clark 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Cranston 

Javlts 

RlblcoS 

Hart 

Kennedy 

Tunney 

NOT  VOi'ING— 38 

Bayh 

Fannin 

Packuood 

Bellmon 

Pong 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Pulbright 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Coldwater 

Scott, 

Brock 

Gravel 

William  L. 

Buckley 

Griffin 

Stafford 

Church 

Hartke 

Stevenson 

Cook 

He'.ms 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Jackson 

Williams 

Dominick 

Johnston 

Young 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Eastland 

Mondale 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  Humphrey- 
Javits  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Biden)  .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  making  some  inquiries,  and  I 
find  that  there  are  between  10  and  13 
amendments  which  may  possibly  be 
called  up.  In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  the  lateness  of  the  week  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  c(xnlng  in  at  8 
o'clock  tomorrow,  plus  the  possibility 
that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  arrange  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  tomorrow,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business,  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  be  lEdd  aside  and  that  it  be  the  pend- 
ing biislness  when  the  Senate  returns  on 
November  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  that  the  amendment  that  I 
have  been  waiting  to  Introduce 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Most  patiently. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


The  amendment  that  I  have  been 
waiting  to  introduce  for  myself,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Bucklet,  Mr.  Sparkman.  and 
Mr.  Stennis  has  to  do  with  returning  to 
the  bill  the  Holt  amendment,  which 
passed  the  House  and  was  stricken  from 
the  bill  in  the  committee.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  printed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  held  at  the 
desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  Mr.  Thurmond  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  wish  to  serve  notice  on 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
this  amendment  will  be  offered  on  the 
first  day  we  have  this  bill  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  all  amend- 
ments will  be  available.  I  assume  that  all 
will  be. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  imanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  name  of  Mr. 
Gurney  also  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  :»1ANSFIELD.  I  am  awaiting  a  rul- 
ing from  the  Chair.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader?  He  says  put  it  off 
imtil  the  13th  of  November.  In  the  event 
that  I  do  not  hope  for,  that  we  are  in 
session  next  week,  would  it  be  the  ma- 
jority leader's  intention  to  take  it  up  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  finish?  Some  of 
us  will  be  involved  in  the  NATO  meeting, 
and  I  know  the  majority  leader  will  also. 
I  assume  that  means  we  will  all  have  to 
return  on  the  13th,  which  is  the  second 
day  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  doubt  that  the  bill 
will  be  disposed  of  in  1  day,  and  there  is 
a  plane  which  will  be  available  to  get  us 
back  on  the  13th,  anyway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  Humphrey- 
Javits  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  resen'e 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  just  filed  will  be 
the  pending  business  when  we  come  back 
on  the  13th? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Ipiat  request  was 
not  made.  He  just  put|the  Senate  on 
notice  that  the  amendfient  would  be 
offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OIlfclCER.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  i  lanlmous-con- 
sent  request  Is  agreed  to.  i  nd  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognlz  id. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  mo 
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the  vote  by  which  the  „ 
the  table  the  Humphrej 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move 
tlon  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr. 

majority  leader  suggests .._ 

come  back  we  will  have  t^s  as  the  pend- 
ing business  on  the  13th? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPlCER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Washingtoj 
microphone?  i 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Thi  Senator  from 
Washington  obviously  siould  be  here. 
He  is  chairman  of  the|  subcommittee 
which  handled  a  great  pfrt  of  this  bill 


e  to  reconsider 
tlon  to  lay  on 
Javits  amend- 


AMENDING    THE    ATOMIC    ENERGY 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  3698,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN).   The  report   will   be  stated  by 


;o  lay  that  mo- 

the  table  was 

President,  the 
that  when  we 


very  thing 
_,  or  at  noon.  ^ 
having  a  vote  before  6,  1 
airplane  back  that  fast.  I 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.   We 


title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmeut  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3698)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  to  enable  Congress  to 
concur  In  or  disapprove  International  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  In  regard  to  certain 
nuclear  technology,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 


But  I  have  a  little  prAlem.  We  are  ^"^^^  conference  report  is  printed  l! 
starting  everything  at  iSo'clock  in  the  ^^^  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres 
morning  "  *   .    .-  ot^»,.,  o  <  » ...  .« 


id  if  we  are 
annot  get  an 
takes  all  day. 
will  come  in 


.         ........w*     *■■-■■    ■■    '.  TT   *..   1     Will         V>Uil 

at  noon  that  day,  and  dejay  votes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Hav^a  few  speech- 
es. I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  W*  will  consider 
some  amendments,  I  am  lure,  but  delay 
rollcall  votes.  i 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  aiftr  of  them  per- 
tain to  HEW.  that  is  tli  ;  one  thing  I 
am  interested  in.  But  I  luggest  if  the 
so-called  Holt  amendmer  t  comes  up.  I 
do  not  think  we  will  ha\  !  a  vote  until 
November  21.  or  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wc  lid  hope  that. 
with  the  usual  reasona  leness  shown 
by  the  Senate,  it  will  be  p<  ssible  to  reach 
a  reasonable  time  limital  on  agreement 
at  that  time,  and  at  this  t  ne.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, just  sticking  my  nfck  out,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  |?hen  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  again  be- 
comes the  pending  bus  ness  on  No- 
vember 13,  there  be  a  tim  s  limitation  of 
not  to  exceed  1  hour  or}  each  amend- 
ment, the  time  to  be  equsily  divided  be- 
tween the  sponsor  of  the  ajiendment  and 
the  manager  of  the  biU,  th*  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr.   McClel- 

The  PRESIDING  OPFiER.  Is  there 
objection?  | 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  t^at  under  the 
usual  form?  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  fiat  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form.f 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what|ibout  amend- 
ments to  amendments?      I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  ha|f  hour,  under 
the  usual  form,  waiving  r»le  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFEER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  clr  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  T 

Without  objection,  thi  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  agreed|to. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  Ls 
the  bill  that  we  passed  back  in  July  by 
a  vote  of  96  to  0.  to  tighten  up  the  pro- 
cedures for  congressional  review  of  pro- 
posed International  agreements  for  co- 
operation in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear 
technology.  It  will  give  us  60  days  rather 
than  30  days  to  review  such  agreements, 
and  will  also  give  us  a  veto  power  over 
them. 

The  conference  report  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  bill  we  passed  with  one  very 
minor  difference.  The  conferees  elimi- 
nated the  limitation  to  a  record  vote  as 
a  means  for  the  Senate  or  House  to 
determine  that  a  particular  resolution 
dealing  with  such  an  agreement  need 
not  come  to  a  vote.  This  was  done  to 
aUow  flexibility  within  the  rules  of  the 
two  bodies. 

Other  than  that,  what  the  conferees 
reported  is  precisely  what  we  passed.  The 
House  has  now  agreed  to  the  conference 
report.  In  light  of  the  unanimity  of  the 
Senate  on  this  measure  when  we  con- 
sidered It  in  July.  I  do  not  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote.  Unless  there  is  further  dis- 
cussion, I  ask  for  the  Immediate  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion was  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3792) 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969.  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houaet 
this  report,  signed  by  aU  the  conferees. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  3792.  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEif ) .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of  the   two  Houses  on   tbo 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  8enat« 
proceeded  to  consider  the  rerort. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Conches- 
sioNAL  Record  of  October  2,  1974,  at  pa 
33584-87.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing called  up  the  conference  report  on 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1974, 
S.  3792 — I  urge  Its  speedy  approval  by 
the  Senate.  Never  has  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  orderly  export  mar- 
kets and  contain  international  cartel 
prices  for  essential  commodities  been 
greater.  As  events  of  the  past  few  days 
and  weeks  have  shown,  the  United 
States  remains  vulnerable  to  massive 
secret  grain  purchases  by  state  trading 
monopolies  and  continued  extortionate 
price  increases  by  foreign  oil  producing 
states.  This  legislation  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  bargaining  power  he  needs  to 
stand  up  to  international  economic 
blackmail,  and  It  will  provide  an  early 
warning  system  to  Identify  shortages 
before  they  materialize  and  avoid  disrup- 
tion in  the  marketplace  and  hardship 
for  the  American  producer  and  con- 
sumer. 

In  going  to  conference,  the  Senate  was 
faced  with  a  House  bill  which  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  simple  extension  of  ex- 
isting law.  Nonetheless,  we  were  success- 
ful in  preserving  the  key  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill.  The  conference  bill  thus 
achieves  the  major  reforms  in  the  Na- 
tion's export  law  sought  by  the  Senate. 
It  has  been  approved  by  the  House  and 
deserves  equally  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

Among  the  major  changes  In  U.S.  ex- 
port policy  which  the  bill  will  accom- 
plish are  the  following: 

First,  it  authorizes  the  President  to 
use  export  controls  to  secure  the  removal 
of  unreasonable  restrictions  by  other 
countries  on  access  to  vital  commodities. 
This  will  enable  the  President  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations,  to  stand  up  to 
the  international  oil  cartel  which  is 
threatening  to  destroy  the  International 
monetary  system  and  Is  a  major  cause  of 
rampant  worldwide  Inflation.  It  will  per- 
mit the  President  to  stand  up  to  other 
cartels — from  bauxite  to  bananas.  It  will 
give  the  President  power  to  bargain  with 
countries  which  band  together  to  extort 
artificially  high  prices  for  essential  re- 
sources. It  will  give  him  power  to  respond 
effectively  to  countries  which  use  their 
control  over  essential  resources  to  at- 
tempt to  change  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It 
will  help  stop  the  dangerous  drift  toward 
cartels  and  artificially  rigged  prices  and 
help  restore  competition  to  the  interna- 
tional marketplace. 

Second,  the  legislation  provides  for  an 
early  warning  system  for  dealing  with 
shortages.  It  requires  the  Secretary  of 
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Commerce  to  establish  a  systematic  ex- 
port monitoring  system.  Monitoring  will 
start  when  export  levels  of  essential  com- 
modities— such  as  fertilizer  for  our  farm- 
ers— cause  serious  adverse  economic  ef- 
fects at  home.  Monitoring  of  export  lev- 
els will  be  accompanied  by  perioidic  pub- 
lic analysis  of  worldwide  supply,  prices, 
and  demand  for  commodities  in  short 
supply. 

This  will  permit  the  Government  to 
identify  shortages  liefore  they  material- 
ize, and  devise  measures  to  alleviate  such 
shortages  without  disruption  in  the  mar- 
ketplace or  hardship  to  the  American 
producer  and  consumer.  It  could  prevent 
repetition  of  such  disastrous  transactions 
as  the  1972  grain  deal  with  Russia,  such 
disruptive  actions  as  the  1973  soybean 
embargo,  and  price  fiuctuations  caused  by 
excessive  speculation. 

Third,  the  bill  authorizes  a  new  tool 
for  administering  export  controls — the 
use  of  export  fees. 

This  is  not  new  control  authority;  it 
is  a  tool  for  administering  controls  when 
and  if  they  become  necessary.  When 
used,  it  will  avoid  the  need  for  export 
quotas  and  permit  a  higher  export  price 
to  allocate  U.S.  commodities  In  short 
supply  in  foreign  markets.  It  will  also 
provide  a  means  of  dealing  with  artifi- 
cial price  rigging  by  other  nations.  The 
threat  of  fees  on  exports  to  countries 
which  have  imposed  embargoes  or  un- 
reasonably increased  prices  on  exports 
to  the  United  States  may  be  an  effective 
bargaining  tool. 

Fourth,  the  bill  establishes  procedures 
for  granting  hardship  relief  to  those  at 
home  and  abroad  who  suffer  a  unique 
hardship  as  a  result  of  export  controls. 

Fifth,  the  bill  establishes  sp>eeded-up 
procedures  for  processing  export  license 
applications. 

There  are  other  provisions  as  well,  all 
of  which  are  described  in  the  conference 
report.  But  these  are  the  key  reforms. 
Taken  together,  they  provide  Increased 
flexibility  In  U.S.  export  policy,  strength- 
en U.S.  export  potential,  permit  the 
United  States  to  respond  effectively  to 
rapidly  changing  international  economic 
conditions,  and  help  assure  the  access 
of  all  nations  to  scarce  resources. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  251— 
TO  EXTEND  THE  AUTHORITY  OP 
THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  joint  resolution,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  8  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1946  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  15.  1974"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "November  30,  1974". 
Provided  however  that  the  Bank  shall  not 


authorize  any  financial  assistance  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  during 
the  life  of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  extends  for  45  days  the  au- 
thority for  the  Eximbank  to  operate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  With  the  specific  pro- 
hibition that  no  financial  assistance  of 
any  kind  be  offered  to  the  Soviet  Union 
during  that  period. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  11  minutes,  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  and  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  or  whomever  he  may 
designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  and  let  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  may  have  order,  I  can  get 
this  through  quickly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats  and  refrain  from  con- 
versation, so  that  we  can  hear  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Export-Import  Bank  confer- 
ence report  nullifies  every  major  Senate 
action  restricting  Bank  authority,  and 
paves  the  way  for  an  immediate  multi- 
billion  dollar  U.S.  investment  in  Soviet 
energy  development. 

The  Senate  ad<^ted  an  amendment 
prohibiting  Exim  support  of  Soviet  fossil 
fuel  projects  without  prior  congressional 
approval — the  conference  committee  de- 
leted it. 

The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to 
put  the  Eximbank  back  in  the  Federal 
budget  so  its  inflationary  impact  on  the 
deficit  will  be  disclosed — the  conference 
committee  deleted  it. 

The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment 
to  put  the  Eximbank  back  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  so  its  Infiationary  impact  on 
the  deficit  will  be  disclosed — the  con- 
ference committee  deleted  it. 

The  Senate  required  prenotification  to 
Congress  of  any  Eximbank  credit  ex- 
tension to  the  Soviet  Union  over  $50 
million — the  conference  committee  ex- 
cluded Eximbank  loan  guarantees  from 
this  provision,  effectively  nullifying  it. 

The  Senate  put  an  overall  ceiling  of 
$300  million  on  Eximbank  Soviet  Union 
loans.  The  conference  committee  elim- 
inated this  ceiling,  saying  the  President 
could  set  any  limit  he  chooses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  there  is  order  In 
the  Senate?  Will  the  staff  and  the  Sen- 
ators please  refrain  from  conversations 
so  the  Senator  can  be  heard?  Thank  you. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  To  repeat. 


the  conference  committee  eliminated  this 
ceiling  of  $300  miUion  sajing  the  Presi- 
dent could  set  any  limit  he  chooses. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
is  clearly  an  unsatisfactory  report  and 
one  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  not 
be  adopted. 

A  letter  in  opposition  to  this  confer- 
ence report  was  sent  out  today  signed 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmhie)  , 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Dominick),  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  ;  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  just  told  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  he  also  op- 
poses this  conference  report,  as  does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
baum)  that  they,  too,  oppose  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  was  to  vote  on  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  conference  report.  If  passed 
this  bill  would  increase  the  authorization 
level  of  the  Bank  by  $5  billion  to  $25  bil- 
lion. Included  in  the  report  is  the  author- 
ity to  offer  $300  million  In  new  commit- 
ments to  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  $469  million  already 
loaned  for  Russian  business  enterprises. 

I  do  not  feel  that  Congress  should  con- 
sider any  legislation  that  affects  the 
monetary  pool  until  such  time  as  we  have 
developed  a  national  economic  pKjIicy. 
How  can  we  consider  draining  $5  biUion 
from  the  money  pool  until  we  have 
thoroughly  evaluated  the  effects  on  our 
domestic  money  market? 

As  an  example,  the  housing  industry 
is  experiencing  very  difficult  times  be- 
cause potential  homeowners  are  unable 
to  acquire  suitable  financing.  During  the 
1966-67  cycle,  mortgage  rates  were  gen- 
erally around  6  percent.  In  the  summer 
of  1974,  while  funds  dried  up,  mortgage 
rates  increased  to  over  10  percent  and 
In  some  areas  have  been  quoted  at  11 
percent  or  higher. 

What  will  be  the  effects  on  the  crippled 
housing  industry  when  $5  billion  is  taken 
from  the  existing  money  market  and 
channeled  into  loans  for  foreign  Invest- 
ment? I  would  be  the  first  to  support 
a  strong  export  policy  to  offset  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  but  the  seriousness  of 
our  domestic  economy  should  turn  our 
attention  inward,  not  overseas. 

Prior  to  the  consideration  of  this  con- 
ference report,  I  supported  a  Proxmlre 
amendment  to  the  Home  Purchase  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974.  This  amendment 
was  labeled  by  some  to  be  Inflationary 
because  of  the  Government  subsidy  re- 
quired to  pay  in  meeting  the  difference 
between  the  GNMA  interest  rate  and 
commercial  rate. 

I  would  hope  that  these  same  Sena- 
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postpone  this 
ae  a  broad  eco- 


tors  will  consider  the  $5ibilllon  subsidy  of 
lower  than  commerct|tl  Interest  rate 
levels  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
in  its  foreign  investmeni  loans.  I,  too.  am 
concerned  about  subsldlis,  but  If  we  must 
choose  between  subsldlzfcg  Interest  rates 
for  the  housing  Industrj^  to  aid  Russia 
in  building  a  fertilizer  if  ant,  the  choice 
is  obvious. 
I  urge  my  colleagues 

legislation  until  such  tu 

nomlc  policy  has  been  eateblished.  Let  us 
reevaluate  what  steps  ifpe  necessary  to 
bolster  our  economy  andfthelr  effects  our 
past  policies  have  had  ibefore  we  con- 
sider any  new  legislation.  If  it  comes  up 
for  vote  at  this  time  I  vfill  vote  against 
tills  bill  for  the  reason^  stated. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  \ 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYREB  JR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  The  Senat<^'s  statement  Is 
clear  and  sound,  his  lo^c  Is  right,  and 
his  position  is  one  that  t  do  not  always 
agree  with,  but  this  ti*ie  I  could  not 
agree  with  more.  t 

Senator  Cotton  from  llew  Hampshire 
would  like  to  be  added,  lf?I  might  suggest 
that  his  name  be  adde4. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRH.  JR.  And  the 
splendid  Senator  from  Kew  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton*.  I  thank  imy  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jers^.  for  his  kind 
comments.  1 

Mr.  President,  if  I  ma|r  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  on  behaj  of  Senator 
ScHWEHCER.  who  is  unavoliably  detained, 
I  would  like  to  state  that  ills  acceptance 
of  this  resolution  extendfcg  the  life  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  45  days  is 
based  on  his  explicit  und^standlng  that 
it  will  absolutely  prohibii  any  Export- 
Import  Bank  consideration  of  any  new 
credit,  guarantee  of  insuAnce  applica- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Sovl«  t  Union  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  resolutior  My  question 
to  the  Senator  from  Texj  s  Is,  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senat  »r  from  Vir- 
ginia is  correct;  and,  as  a  n:  atter  of  fact, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  i  enator  from 
Virginia  we  placed  in  th  continuing 
resolution,  although  there  \  as  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Ba  ik  to  extend 
any  financial  assistance  du  'ing  this  pe- 
riod, we  nailed  it  down  in  t  le  resolution 
with  a  specific  prohibition  against  any 
kind  of  financial  assistance  and  that  is 
interpreted  to  mean  any  commitment 
of  any  kind,  including  loan  i.  loan  guar- 
antees, or  advance  commit  nents. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JI  .  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  thin  c  it  was  well 
to  have  written  it  into  the  eglslatlon  so 

it  is  clear. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  was  pert  !ctly  glad  to 
accept  that  provision  on  th ;  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.         I 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  , 
tor  from  Texas  has  made  c 
tion. 
Mr.  President,  I  just  th 

gress  is  going  too  far  wL     .  .. 

to  put  a  ceiling  on  loans  to  other  na 
tions,  particularly  to  the  toviet  Union. 
Already  $469  million  in  cr  dlt  has  been 
extended  to  the  Soviet  Unl  >n.  The  Sen 
ate  permitted  another  $3(  0  million  to 
be  extended  to  the  Soviet  U  ilon,  and  the 
conferees  agreed  to  take  of  that  celling, 
so  the  legislation  as  it  cam  i  back  to  the 
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Senate  has  no  ceiling  whatsoever,  and 
that  is  why  I  felt  It  necessary  to  oppose 
the  adoption  of  that  conference  report  at 
this  time.  Of  course,  I  wUl  also  oppose 
it  when  it  comes  before  the  Senate  in 
November. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  state  that  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  has  just  Informed  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  that  he,  too,  is  In  op- 
position to  this  conference  report.  It  Is 
a  very  broad-based  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report,  and  I  would  hope  that 
when  It  is  taken  up  in  November  that  it 
will  be  rejected  and  a  new  conference 
sought. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  who  has 
watched  this  legislation  to  protect 
American  interests  in  international 
financing. 

If  the  decision  be  made  that  Exim- 
bank  lend  massive  amounts  of  capital  to 
finance  energy  exploration  then  the 
U.S.  Congress,  not  the  Bank,  should  make 
that  decision.  I,  for  one,  would  look  long 
and  hard  at  such  an  imstable  energy 
source  which  would  fly  in  the  face  of  our 
domestic  efforts  to  become  self-suCBcient. 
Since  the  legislation  prohibits  any 
agreements,  even  preliminary  in  nature, 
until  further  direction  from  the  House 
and  Senate  I  will  not  object  to  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  prepared  to 
yield  back  his  time,  we  can  dispose  of 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is, 
Shall  the  joint  resolution  pass? 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  251) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  state  the  bill  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  biU  entitled  "Tbe  National  Employment 

AsslBtanoe  Act  of  1974." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  yield  for  a  iman- 
imous -consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 


The  Sena- 
ar  the  posi- 

ik  that  Con- 
n  It  refuses 


THE  NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1974 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  which  I  now 
send  to  the  desk — and  this  is  out  of 
order — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare;  and  if  that  commit- 
tee reports  the  bill  out  of  committee,  that 
the  bill  then  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  to  report  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  might  we  have  the 
advice  of  the  Chair  as  to  what  the  bill  is? 


VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS'  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1974 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  further 
conference  on  H.R.  12628,  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  further  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments,  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJL 
12628)  to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  Increase  the  rates  of  vocational  rehabiU> 
tatlon,  educational  assistance,  and  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  other  persons:  to  make  Improvementa  In 
tbe  educational  assistance  programs;  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  7,  1974,  at  pp. 
34231-34256.) 

Mr.   RANDOLPH.   Mr.   President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Af- 
fairs, I  rise  to  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  conference  report  to  H.R.  12628,  the 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974.  This  conference  re- 
port has  been  signed  by  all  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which 
is  representative  of  the  typical  blpartl- 
son  approach  of  our  committee.  This  In- 
cludes the  chairman,  the  Senator  fnm 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia   (Mr.  Talmadge).  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  .  the  Senator 
from   Cialifomla    (Mr.    Cranston),   the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (B£r.  Haksen), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho    (Mr.   McClure),   who  have  all 
worked  hard  on  the  bill  and  contributed 
to  the  final  product  which  Is  before  you 
today.  Both  Senator  Hartke  and  Sena- 
tor Stafford  are  unable  to  be  here  today 
because  of  attendance  as  members  of  the 
Interparliamentary    Union    meeting   in 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this  is 
the  second  time  the  Senate  has  acted  on 
a  conference  report  to  this  bill.  An  origi- 
nal conference  report  to  H.R.  12628  was 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Senate  on 
August  21.  1974.  Unfortunately,  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  House  of  Representatives 
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^^  unable  to  consider  the  conference 
report  which  had  been  signed  by  all  the 
gouse  conferees — as  this  conference  re- 
port is— because  of  a  parliamentary  point 
of  order  which  was  successfully  raised 
against  it.  Following  the  point  of  order 
the  House  in  response  to  pressure  from 
the  administration,  amended  H.R.  12628 
by  deleting  the  9-month  provision,  delet- 
ing the  loan  provision  and  reducing  the 
increases  provided  in  the  conference  re- 
port for  veterans  training  under  the 
chapter  31  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram and  for  those  enrolled  in  appren- 
ticeship/on-job training  programs. 

The  committee  was  thus  forced  to  re- 
turn to  additional  negotiations  on  a  bill 
in  which  sul>stantial  negotiations  and 
compromises  hswi  already  occurred. 

The  original  Senate  bill  which  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  91  to  0  on  Jime  19, 
1974,  was  considerably  more  extensive 
and  Included  provision  for  the  payment 
of  a  separate  tuition  allowance  of  up 
to  $720  a  school  year.  Excluding  the  2- 
year  extension  that  was  enacted  into  law 
separately,  the  fiscal  year  1975  cost  of 
the  Senate  bill — including  loan  outlays 
which  will  be  repaid  by  the  veterans — 
was  estimated  by  the  VA  to  be  approxi- 
mately $1.5  billion.  The  first  conference 
report  filed  on  August  19,  by  eliminating 
the  tuition  provision,  reducing  the  au- 
thorized loans  in  half  and  by  other 
amendments  reduced  the  Senate  bill  by 
almost  $527  million  to  a  fiscal  year  1975 
cost  and  outlay  of  $973  million. 

The  second  conference  report  which 
is  before  you  today  would  by  Veterans' 
Administration  figures  cost  $807.8  mil- 
lion for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year— a  further  reduction  of  over  $165 
million  from  the  previous  conference  re- 
port which  had  been  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  all  conferees  and  had  unanimously 
passed  the  Senate.  And,  of  course,  these 
costs  substantially  decline  in  future 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
all  committee  members  believed  that 
8.  2784  as  originally  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate represented  necessary  and  proper  ex- 
penditures to  provide  truly  equitable 
treatment  to  today's  veterans  living  in  a 
period  of  a  rapidly  rising  consumer  price 
index  which  was  exceeded  only  by  even 
greater  increases  in  the  cost  of  education. 
Since  the  last  increase  in  the  GI  bill,  the 
cost  of  living  alone  has  increased  by  19 
percent  and  clearly  will  reach  22  percent 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  bill  before  you  today,  has  been 
trimmed  by  over  $672  million  from  the 
original  bill,  which  represents  a  46-per- 
cent reduction.  The  committee  does  not 
believe  that  we  can  compromise  further 
(m  this  crucial  measure.  As  one  young 
veteran  said  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
committee: 

I  don't  mind  biting  tbe  bullet,  but  I  hope 
I  dent  have  to  bite  the  dust. 

And  as  we  have  said  so  often,  money 
spent  on  the  GI  bill  is  perham  one  of  the 
best  investments  this  country  can  make. 
The  experience  of  the  World  War  n  and 
Korean-conflict  GI  bill  has  been  that  for 
every  dollar  expended  on  this  program, 
at  least  $3  to  $6  in  additional  tax  reve- 
nues— resulting  from  the  veterans' 
higher  earning  capacity — have  been  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury.  Certainly  a  key 


to  the  problem  of  inflation  today  rests  in 
increasing  the  productivity  of  our  coun- 
try. Certainly  an  educated  populace  con- 
tributes greatly  to  that  increased  produc- 
tivity. Further,  I  need  not  remind  my 
colleagues  that  unemployment  among 
Vietnam  era  veterans  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  substantially  higher  thsm  for 
their  nonveteran  counterparts.  Unem- 
ployment among  yoimg  veterans  has 
been  running  around  10  percent  with 
unemployment  rates  for  young  minority 
veterans  ranging  up  to  20  percent.  These 
young  veterans  tend  to  be  the  last  hired 
and  the  first  fired.  Any  downturn  in  the 
economy  in  the  near  future  will  undoubt- 
edly have  tremendous  impact  on  the  al- 
ready aggravated  employment  situation 
for  our  Vietnam  era  veterans.  Many  of 
these  veterans  lack  skills  and  need  ad- 
ditional education  or  training  through 
apprentice/ on -job  programs.  Thus  it  is 
important  that  we  provide  adequate  op- 
portunities for  them  as  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  in  this  measure. 

Finally,  to  place  this  measure  in  per- 
spective I  think  it  appropriate  to  point 
out  that  the  $807.8  million  cost  of  this 
bill  is  only  about  5  percent  of  the  $16 
billion  in  additional  Defense  Department 
estimates — which  have  occurred  in  a  3- 
month  period — needed  to  complete  42 
major  Pentagon  weapons  projects. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  today  differs  from  the  con- 
ference report  previously  agreed  upon  in 
the  following  respect: 

First,  the  percentage  increases  of  the 
vocational-rehabilitation  subsistence  al- 
lowance in  the  apprenticeship/on-job- 
training  allowance  is  set  at  18.2  percent 
rather  than  22.7  percent.  Second,  the 
new  educational  loan  program  Is  limited 
to  $600  for  an  academic  year  and  is  fi- 
nanced as  an  entitlement  from  the  read- 
justment benefits  account  rather  than 
the  NSLI  trust  fund.  It  becomes  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  1975,  rather  than  No- 
vember 1,  1974.  Third,  the  new  confer- 
ence report  extends  the  9  months  of  GI 
bill  entitlement  only  for  the  pursuit  of 
a  program  of  education  leading  to  a 
standard  undergraduate  college  degree. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  5  titles  and 
29  major  provisions  to  the  bill  which  I 
would  like  to  briefiy  explain. 

GENKRAL  SmCMAST  OF  THZ  PKOVISIONS  OF  THE 
vrBTNAM-imA  VFTKBANS  KKAOJTTSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE  ACT   OF    1974 


Title  I  amends  title  38  as  follows: 
First,  increases  the  rates  of  monthly 
educational  assistance  allowance  by  22.7 
p>ercent  for  eligible  veterans  imder  chap- 
ter 34  and  for  eligible  wives,  widows,  and 
children  training  under  chapter  35. 
Monthly  allowance  for  a  single  veteran 
with  no  dependents  is  increased  from 
$220  to  $270.  A  married  veteran's  allow- 
ance is  increased  from  $261  to  $321 
monthly.  The  allowance  for  a  married 
veteran  with  a  child  is  increased  from 
$298  to  $366  a  month  with  provision  for 
$22  for  each  additional  dependent. 

Second,  Increases  by  18.2  percent  the 
monthly  training  assistance  allowance 
payable  to  eligible  veterans  or  persons 
pursuing  a  full-time  program  of  appren- 
ticeship or  other  on-job-tralnlng  pro- 
gram. The  initial  monthly  allowance  for 
a  single  veteran  with  no  dependents  is 
increased  from  $160  to  $189. 


Third,  liberalizes  eligibility  require- 
ments for  disabled  Vietnam  veterans  to 
train  under  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
provisions  of  chapter  31  to  equalize  them 
with  those  in  effect  for  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  the  post-Korean  confiict. 

Fourth,  clarifies  and  liberalizes  the 
circumstances  under  which  disabled  vet- 
erans training  under  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation provisions  of  chapter  31 
may  qualify  for  individualized  tutorial 
assistance. 

Rfth,  increases  by  18.2  percent  the  edu- 
cational allowance  payable  to  eligible 
veterans  or  persons  who  are  enrolled  in 
PREP,  flight  training,  or  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  by  correspondence. 

TrrLE  n 

Title  II  amends  title  38  as  follows : 

First,  permits  the  initial  6  months  of 
active  duty  training  by  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  members  to  be  coimted  to- 
ward entitlement  for  educational  assist- 
ance under  chapter  34,  if  the  Reserve  or 
Guard  members  subsequently  serve  on 
active  duty  for  a  consecutive  12  months 
or  more. 

Second,  extends  the  maximum  entitle- 
ment of  educational  assistance  benefits 
for  eligible  veterans  from  36  to  45  months 
to  be  utilized  in  pursuit  of  a  program  of 
education  leading  to  a  standard  under- 
graduate college  degree. 

Third,  clarifies  and  strengthens  certain 
administrative  provisions  of  the  veterans 
VA  educational  assistance  programs  to 
prevent  and  mitigate  against  abuses  by 
providing  that  courses  with  vocational 
objectives  must  demonstrate  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  course  graduates  ob- 
tained employment  in  the  occupational 
category  for  which  the  course  was  de- 
signed to  provide  training. 

Fourth,  provides  that  the  Administra- 
tor shall  not  approve  enrollment  of  an 
eligible  veteran  or  person  in  any  course 
which  utilizes  significant  avocational 
and  recreational  themes  in  its  advertis- 
ing, or  in  any  proprietary  below-college 
level  course  in  which  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  students  are  wholly 
or  partially  subsidized  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Fifth,  clarifies  and  strengthens  certain 
administrative  provisions  of  the  VA  edu- 
cational sissistance  program  to  prevent 
abuses. 

Sixth,  authorizes  up  to  6  months  of  re- 
fresher training  for  veterans  eligible  im- 
der the  current  GI  bill  to  update  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  light  of  the  technologi- 
cal advances  occurring  in  their  fields  of 
employment  during  and  since  the  period 
of  their  active  military  service. 

Seventh,  liberalizes  the  veteran-stu- 
dent service  programs  by  raising  the 
maximum  work-study  allowance  from 
$250  to  $625 — increasing  the  maximum 
number  of  hours  a  veteran  may  work 
from  100  to  250 — and  removing  any  stat- 
utory ceiling  on  the  number  of  veterans 
who  can  participate  in  the  program. 

Eighth,  liberalizes  the  tutorial  assist- 
ance program  by  extending  the  maxi- 
mum assistance  period  from  9  to  12 
months  and  increasing  the  monthly  tu- 
torial allowance  from  $50  to  $60. 

Ninth,  liberalizes  permis-^ble  absences 
for  courses  not  leading  to  standard  col- 
lege degrees  by  excluding  customary  va- 
cation period  established  by  institutions 
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In  connection  with  Fe  eral  or  State  legal 
holidays. 

Tenth,  permits  anji  joint  apprentice- 
ship training  committte  which  acts  as  a 
training  establishment  an  annual  report- 
ing fee  of  $3  for  each  eligible  veteran  or 
person  enrolled  in  Vl  educational  pro- 
grams in  return  for  ;  umishing  the  VA 
with  the  reports  or  ce;  tlflcates  of  enroll- 
ment, attendance,  ai  d  termination  of 
such  eligible  veterans. 

Eleventh,   provides    that   occupation- 
vocational  courses  not   jading  to  a  stand- 
ard college  degree  but    fifered  on  a  clock- 
hour  basis  may  in  t  e  alternative  be 
measured  on  a  credit  hour  basis,  pro- 
vided that  there  is  a  mifimum  of  22  hours 
of  attendance  per  wee 
Twelfth,  provides  th 
tor  shall  not  approve 
any  eligible  veteran 
course  offered  by  an 
utilizes  erroneous,  dec 
ing    advertising,    sal 
practices  of  any  type. 
Thirteenth,  directs 
to  measure  and  evalua 
thorized  by  title  38  w 
effectiveness,  impact, 
mechanisms  for  the  di 
and  to  collect,  collate,  «iiu  cbu<ujz^,  un  a 
continuing  basis,  full  (Jata  regarding  the 
operation  of  all  suchlprograms  and  to 
make  available  to  tht  public  and  the 
Congress  on  a  regularlbasis  such  infor- 
mation and  the  resuljfe  of  his  findings. 
Fourteenth,   increas  is   the  allowance 
payable  to  the  Adminii  trator  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  incu  red  by  the  State 
approving     agencies    ■,  a    administering 
educational  benefits  u  ider  title  38. 

Fifteenth,  clarifies  ar  1  strengthens  the 
Administrator's  functi<  ns  and  responsi- 
bilities under  the  VA  <  utreach  program 
to  include  greater  use  o  telephone  facili- 
ties and  peer-group  co  itact. 

Sixteenth,  establishe   a  veterans  rep- 
resentative program  to  £  ation  a  full-time 
VA  employee  at  each  fflucational  insti- 
tution where  at  least  50^  veterans  are  en 
rolled  to  serve  as  a  lia 
VA  and  the  school  an 
resolve  various  prx>ble: 
the  educational  assis 
Seventeenth,  directs 


;  the  Administra- 

khe  enrollment  of 

br  person  In  any 

llnstitution  which 

3tive,  or  mlslead- 

or    enrollment 

|he  Administrator 

^  all  programs  au- 

respect  to  their 

|nd  structure  and 

livery  of  services, 

id  analyze,  on  a 


tary  of  Labor  is  directed  to  establish  In 
order  to  Insure  that  eligible  veterans, 
wives,  and  widows  are  promptly  placed 
In  a  satisfactory^ job  or  job  training  or 
receive  some  other  specific  form  of  em- 
ployment assistance;  also  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  determining  compliance  by  State 
public  employment  service  agencies  with 
the  provisions  of  chapters  41  and  42. 

Third,  clarifies  and  strengthens  exist- 
ing law  requiring  that  Federal  contrac- 
tors take  actions  in  addition  to  job  list- 
ing in  order  to  Insure  affirmative  action 
to  employ  and  advance  In  employment 
qualified  disabled  and  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. 

Fourth,  provides  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment  and  job  advancement 
opportunities  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  qualified  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam era  veterans,  and  provides  for  spe- 
cial Federal  appointment  authority  and 
other  mechanisms  to  carry  out  that 
policy. 

Fifth,  provides  for  clarification  and 
recodification  into  title  38  of  existing 
law  on  veterans*  reemployment  rights, 
and  further  extends  those  rights  to  vet- 
erans who  were  employed  by  States  or 
their  political  subdivisions. 
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Title  in  amends  title f  8  as  follows: 
Authorizes  supplemeftary  assistance 
to  veterans  or  eligible  wi?es,  widows,  and 
children  by  direct  loans  fto  such  individ- 
uals from  the  Veterans]  Administration 
of  up  to  $600  a  school  yAr  to  cover  edu- 
cational costs  not  otherwise  provided  for 
in  title  38  or  other  Fedetal  loan  or  grant 
programs.  I 

Title  rv  amends  title '38  as  follows: 
First,  extends  chapter  41  benefits  of 

job  counseling,  training^  and  placement 

services   to   wives   and  fwidows   eligible 

under  chapter  35.  \ 

Second,  expands  and  Strengthens  the 

administrative  controls  ilhlch  the  Secre- 


TITLE    V 

Title  V  provides: 

All  amendments  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  except  that  the 
rate  increase  will  be  effective  September 
1,  1974,  and  the  new  loan  program  will 
be  effective  January  1,  1975.  Veterans 
or  dependents  eligible  for  a  loan  on  or 
after  January  1,  1975,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  loan  amount  reflective  of  the  full 
amount  of  their  tuition  and  all  other 
costs  of  attendance  which  they  have  In- 
curred for  the  academic  year  beginning 
on  or  about  September  1,  1974. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment of  the  committee  on  conference 
which  explains  the  compromise  bill  be 
Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tory statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Joint  Explanatort  Statement  of  the 
Committee  on  Contkrence 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  text  of  the  blU  (H.R.  12628)  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
crease the  rates  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
educational  assistance,  and  special  training 
allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  other 
persons;  to  make  Improvements  In  the  edu- 
cational assistance  programs  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 

The  House  amendment  was  a  substitute  for 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
House  bUl  which  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a 
substitute  text  and  made  a  title  amendment. 
The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an  amend- 
ment which  Is  a  substitute  for  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  amendments  and  with 
a  title  amendment.  The  substitute  amend- 
ment differs  from  the  substitute  amendment 


contained  in  the  previous  conference  renai 
on  this  bUl  (Sen.  Rep.  No.  03-1107    H  B*b 
No.  93-1303),  against  which  a  point  of  otS 
was  sustained  In  the  House  of  RepreaentT. 
tlvee.  In  the  foUowlng  respects:  (l)  the  Mr 
centage  Increase  of  the  vocational  rehabliS! 
tton  subsistence  allowance  and  the  appiM 
tlceahlp/on-the-Job  training  aUowance  is  igi 
percent  rather  than  22.7  percent;  (2)  the  qm 
education  loan  program  Is  limited  to  MOO  oar 
academic  year,  is  financed  as  an  entlUemmi 
from    the    readjustment    benefits    account 
rather  than  from  the  NSU  Trust  Fund,  tad 
becomes  effective  on  January  1,  1976  nUm 
than  November  1.  1974;  and  (3)  extends  tbi 
nine  additional  months  of  GI  bUl  enutle- 
ment  only  for  pursuit  of  undergraduate  ooi. 
lege  education.  The  differences  between  tbi 
House  amendment,  the  Senate  amendment 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conferend 
are  noted  below,  except  for  clerical  correc- 
tions, conforming  changes  made  necessary  br 
agreements   reached   by  the  conferees,  tat 
minor  drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

TTTLE  I.  vocational  REHABILITATION  AND  BTV. 
CATIONAL.  and  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE  ALLOW- 
ANCE    RATE     ADJUSTMENTS 

Both  the  House  amendment  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  liberalize  ellglbUity  require- 
ments  for  disabled  Vietnam  era  and  poet- 
Korean  conflict  veterans  to  receive  train- 
ing under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram in  chapter  31  so  as  to  provide  aU  poet- 
Korean  conflict  veterans  equal  treatment  for 
purposes  of  these  benefits  with  veterans  at 
service  during  World  War  II  and  the  Kontn 
conflict.  The  conference  agreement  provldM 
for  this  liberalization  of  chapter  31  bene- 
flts — made  available  to  any  veteran  with  • 
10-percent  compensable  service-connect** 
disability  or  higher— for  any  veteran  of 
World  War  n  service  or  later  service. 

The   House   amendment  provides  for  in- 
creasing the  rates  of  monthly  educational 
assistance  and  training  allowances  by  23.7 
percent  for  eligible  veterans  and  dependent! 
under  chapter  34  and  35  and  an  I8.2  percent 
increase    for    the    vocational    rehabUltatlon 
subsistence  allowance  under  chapter  31  and 
the       apprenticeshlp/on-the-job       tralnlni 
monthly  training  assistance  aUowance.  (Tlili 
would  increase  the  monthly  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  for  a  single  veteran  with 
no  dependents  from  $220  to  $270  for  fuU-OiaB 
institutional    study.)    The    Senate    amend- 
ment provides  for  an  increase  in  these  rates 
of  18.2  percent  and  includes  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  rate  Increase  package  a  parUil 
tuition  assistance  allowance  program,  undtr 
which  an  additional  allowance  of  up  to  $730 
per  school  year  would  be  paid  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  persons  under  chapters  34  and  3fl, 
the  VA  paying  according  to  the  followlnf 
formula:  80  percent  of  a  school's  yearly  tui- 
tion  charges   up   to  $1,000   after  excluding 
the  first  $100  of  tuition.  (The  basic  monthly 
educational  assistance  allowance  for  a  single 
veteran  with  no  dependents  under  the  Sen- 
ate  amendment  is  Increased  from  $230  to 
$260   for   full-time   institutional   study  plus 
the  tuition  tisslstance  allowance  entitlement, 
as  appropriate,  which  would  average  out  to 
approximately  $31  more  per  average  veteran 
per   month — a   total   educational   assistance 
average  payment  of  $291  per  month.) 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  monthly  educational  assist- 
ance allowances  of  22.7  percent,  an  Increase 
for  the  single  veteran  with  no  dependents 
of  from  $220  to  $270  for  full-time  institu- 
tional study,  and  an  increase  of  18.2  percent 
in  the  monthly  vocational  rehabUltattcn 
subsistence  and  training  assistance  allow- 
ances. The  conference  did  not  approve  the 
tuition  assistance  allowance  portion  of  th* 
Senate  amendment,  after  the  moat  extenslw 
and  careful  consideration.  The  conferwee  in- 
stead substituted  a  provision  (section  108) 
directing  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
carry  out  a  thorough  study,  and  to  report  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  within  IS 
months,  on  the  opportunities  for  abuse  and 
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t^Binlstratlve  dlflcuAlee  •Using  from  s  tUl- 
tktt  assistaiice  pswgnu*  If  oo»  w»re  tO  be 
eBseted.  Vartoa*$a««rflBted  orgaaiHttloiis  and 
^aBelea  wovM  beubonsolted  and  their  views 
aoUdted  as  part  of  the  study  prooeaa.  Tbm 
itndy  would  draw  its  context  from  the  fliut» 
10^  of  abuses  In  connection  wdth  the  World 
WsrZrOI  UU  prpgram  and  tram  an  Investl- 
gttioD  of  these  problems  as  presently  being 
eiperieneed  under  OH  bill  tuition  aaslstanoe 
progranis  such  as  chapter  81  vocational  reha- 
biutation  corre^xmdence  '  courses,  flight 
tn&mg,  aad  PRSP,  and  would  Include  reo- 
oounendatlons  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnlst(m- 
ticn  as  to  legislative  or  administrative  wa^ 
in  which  any  such  abiucs  and  dUBmiltlee 
could  be  prevented  or  mitigated  under  i>ree- 
eat  or  futtire  programs. 
nns  n.  kducatxomal  AseiSTAMc*  nooux 

ADJtTSnKXirXS 

Both  the  8es«te  and  Hoose  enMiMUaenti 
eisitfy  end  UbeiAUas  the  dreumsUnoes  un- 
der which  servtce-ocoinected  disabled  veter- 
us  training  under  the  vocational  rehabUlta- 
tiea  program  Ui  chapter  81  may  qualify  for 
individualized  tutorial  assistance.  The  con- 
ference agreement  contains  this  provision. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
(Uie  Senate  amendment  amending  tiie  sec- 
tion 1661(a)  mitltlemeBfe  inovlsion  and  the 
Bouse  amendment  amending  Uie  definition 
ot  "active  duty"  In  seotloa  16Sa(a)  (8)  in  or- 
der to  provide  greater  clarity)  permit  the 
Initial  six  months  of  active  du^  training  by 
Beserve  and  Natl<»al  Ouard  members  to  be 
counted  for  entitlement  for  educatlonstl  as- 
(Istsnce  under  chapter  34  if  such  members 
rabeequently  serve  on  active  duty  for  13  vc 
more  consecutive  months.  The  conference 
tgreement  contains  this  provision. 

Hie  Senate  amendment  extends  the  maxi- 
mum entitlement  to  eduoatloiud  asuletanrit 
(or  eligible  veterans  from  86  to  45  mmn^sm 
Hie  House  amendment  rmtit^inf  qq  oom* 
pusble  provision.  The  House  recedes  with 
to.  amendment  providing  up  to  nine  months 
of  Midltloiial  entitlement  for  an  eligible  vet- 
crsn  to  use  in  pursuing  a  program  of  educa- 
tion leading  to  a  standard  undergraduate 
college  degree. 

Tbi  Senate  amendment  extends  to  10  years 
the  current  8-year  delimiting  data  for  vet- 
eran* and  chapter  86  eligible  dependents  to 
complete  tbelr  programs  of  education  (and 
txduds  In  computing  such  rinHmi^rig  date 
ttie  period  of  ttma  that  such  veteran-dvlUans 
ware  held  as  prisoners  oX  war  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict).  The  conference  agree- 
ment does  not  contain  such  a  provision  since 
tb*  conferees  in  the  course  of  the  prior  con- 
ference (in  connection  with  which  the  House 
bQl  also  contained  this  provision)  decided  to 
atparate  this  agreed-upon  Item  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  8.  S7«  in  early  July,  which 
VM  enacted  as  Public  Law  98-397  (July  10. 
1974).  ' 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  amend- 
ments clarify  and  strengthen  certain  ad- 
ministrative provisions  governing  the  chap- 
tvt  34  and  36  education  assistance  program 
In  wder  to  prevent  and  mitigate  against 
abuses  by  requiring  that  courses  with  voca- 
tioaal  objectives  must  demonstrate  a  60- 
pwoent  placement  record  over  the  preceding 
tvo-year  period  In  the  occupational  oate- 
PWT  ("speclflc"  occupational  cati^bry  In  the 
8«n«ts  amendment)  tai  which  the  course  was 
••••Jgned  to  provide  training;  by  prohibiting 
canllment  in  courses  which  utnize  algnlfl- 
^t  a  vocational  or  recreational  themes  In 
w«lr  advertising:  end  by  providing  that  not 
aore  than  86  percent  of  eligible  students  en- 
™i«l  In  proprietary  below-coUege  level 
wurees  may  be  wholly  or  partially  subsidised 
t>7  the  Veterans'  Admlntetratlon  or  the  In- 
«*ttution.  The  House  amendment  addltlon- 
>Il7  clarifies  that  the  lio-percent  placement 
JJtnlwtnent  does  not  apply  where  It  U  clear 
<ut  the  individual  graduate  is  not  avaia»t>le 
w  employment  or  trained  during  aetlv» 
"B*r-llie  Senate  recedes. 
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The  eonfereee  note  that  situations  in 
wtadch  a  graduate  eoald  be  regiu-ded  as  not 
avaUable  for  enqiSoyraent  would  mclude  a 
graduate  who  tfscoa«B  disabled.  Is  oontlnu- 
ing  schooling,  1$  pregnant,  or  imdergoes  a 
change  in  marital  statue  which  oon^Mls  the 
graduate  «o  foeego  a  hew  career,  in  addi- 
tion, a  graduate  wtto  unreasonably  refuses 
to  cooperate  by  seelring  employment  should 
not  be  counted  la  determining  whether  the 
placement  percentage  has  been  attained. 
Such  a  lack  of  oooperatim  can  Include  un- 
reasonable demands  as  to  job  location,  re- 
idunerstlon.  or  working  conditions.  (The 
"reasonableness"  of  graduate  cooperation 
should  be  tested.  In  part,  against  normal 
expectations  created  by  the  nature  of  the 
tralnhic  oS«ced  by  the  InsUtutlon  and  the 
adverttalBg.  sales,  or  enrollment  practices 
which  At  utUtaa.) 

Hm  ooBfWeas  also  note  that  the  purpose 
of.  ttoe  modification  excluding  active  duty 
servicemen's  training  from  the  computation 
of.  the  placement  rate  is  merely  to  avoid 
impoelng  an  unreasoeiable  requirement  on 
such  vocatloiua  Institutions  to  foUow  such 
servloeaen  throughout  their  period  of  mili- 
tary service— which  might  be  a  matter  of 
several  yean— in  order  to  determine  whether 
ap^roprute  job  placement  had  been  secured 
foUowlng  release  from  aeUve  duty.  On  the 
other  band,  the  conferees  do  not  Intend  by 
this  modlfloatlon  to  manifest  any  less  con- 
cern about  the  quality  of  training  which 
active  du^  servicemen  obtain  imder  the 
OI  bill,  and  the  conferees  contlntte  to  ez- 
peot,  as  expressed  in  connection  with  con- 
sideration of  Public  lAW  B3-540  in  1973.  tliat 
the  base  education  offlcers  and  education 
program  of  the  Defense  Department  will  gen- 
erally continue  adequately  to  counsel  active 
duty  servicemen  and  to  monitor  closely  the 
utilization  by  such  servicemen  of  their  OI 
bill  entitlements. 

The  conference  agreement  decision  to  drop 
the  word  "spedflc"  in  modification  of  the 
term  "occupational  category"  is.  intended  to 
permit  the  Veterans'  Administration  some- 
what more  latitude  In  writing  regulations  to 
carry  out  this  requirement.  The  conference 
has  been  made  aware  that  use  of  the  Dic- 
tionary at  Titles  is  in  some  eases  obsolete 
or  unduly  resMctlve.  Accordingly,  as  de- 
fined by  VA  regulations,  cloeely  related  em- 
ployment obtained  by  course  gradtutes  could 
also  qualify  m  determining  placement  fig- 
ures. In  providing  for  this  flexibility,  how- 
ever, the  conferees  stress  that  it  is  still  their 
intention  that  this  reqtiirement  be  inter- 
preted in  li^t  of  the  very  ^>eclfic  discussion 
and  examples  contained  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report  (No.  98-007)  on  pages  64 
through  73. 

Tbib  conferees  are  aware  of  the  Inherent 
difficnltlea  In  locating  all  course  graduates 
and  Intend  that  a  statistically  vaUd  and  re- 
liable sample  approved  and  verifled  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  satadTy  the  re- 
quirement of  this  section  without  necessitat- 
ing tlaat  the  institation  secure  Information 
about  each  course  graduate.  The  conferees 
would  aleo  anticipate  that.  In  implementing 
the  placement  requirements  under  this  eso- 
tlon.  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  allow 
schools  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  ooUect 
and  submit  the  required  data. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
authorise  up  to  six  montlis  of  reftesher  train- 
ing for  veterans  with  current  OI  bill  eligi- 
bility in  order  to  update  knowledge  and  skills 
In  light  of  the  technological  advancee  oocrir- 
ring  in  their  fields  of  employment  during 
and  since  the  period  of  their  active  military 
service.  The  conference  agreement  contains 
this  provision. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
liberalize  the  veteran -student  services  pro- 
gram by  raising  the  mfcTimii^  wcrk-study 
allowazaoe  from  $360  to  $636,  commensurate- 
ly  increasing  the  maximum  number  of  hours 
a  veteran-student  may  work  (from  100  to  360 
hours),  removing  any  statutory  celling  on' 


the  number  of  veterans  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program,  and  limiting  to  $250 
the  amount  of  the  work-study  educational 
assistance  allowance  which  may  be  paid  to 
a  participating  veteran  in  advance.  The  con- 
ference  agreement   contains   this    provision. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
liberalize  the  tutorial  assistance  program  by 
extending  the  maximum  assistance  period 
from  9  to  12  months  and  increasing  the  max- 
imum monthly  tutorial  assistance  allowance 
from  $60  to  $i60.  The  conference  agreement 
contains  this  provision. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
liberalize  permissible  absences  from  courses 
not  leading  to  a  standard  college  degree  by 
excluding  customaaTT  vacation  period  estab- 
lished by  Instltuttons  In  connection  with 
Federal  or  State  legal  holidays.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  contains  this  provision. 

In  this  connection,  the  fieinsmes  note  that 
in  numerous  places  in  the  conference  rep<vt, 
as  In  the  Senate  and  House  amendments,  the 
words  "below  the  college  level"  are  deleted 
and  "leading  to  a  standard  college  degree" 
inserted  Instead.  These  changes  are  made 
with  the  clear  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  conferees  that  this  stylistic  change  In 
terminology  makes  no  substantive  alteeatlon 
m  the  scope  and  applicability  of  all  of  the 
sections  being  so  modified. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
extend  to  eligible  dependents  under  chapter 
35  eligibility  for  farm  cooperative  training 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  ap- 
ply to  eligible  veterans  under  chapter  34. 
The  conference  agreement  contains  this  pro- 
vis  icei. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
increase  the  allowance  payable  by  the  Ad- 
administrative  expenses  incurred  by  State 
approving  agencies  in  administering  educa- 
tional benefits  tinder  title  38.  The  conference 
agreement  contains  this  provtslon. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
permit  any  joint  apprentioeehlp  training 
commltee  which  acts  as  a  training  establish- 
ment to  receive  the  annual  reporting  fee  of 
$3  for  each  eligible  veteran  or  person  en- 
rolled In  educational  assistance  programs  in 
return  for  f\irnlshlng  the  VA  with  required 
reports  and  certificates  of  enrollment,  attend- 
ance, and  terminations  regarding  such  eligi- 
ble veterans.  The  conference  agreement  con- 
tains this  provision. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
permit  an  educational  institution  offering 
courses  not  leading  to  a  standard  college 
degree  to  measure  such  courses  on  a  quarter- 
or  semester-hour  basis  provided  certain  spe- 
cific measurements  of  the  academic,  labora- 
tory, and  shop  portions  of  such  courses  meet 
minimum  requirements  and  that  In  no  event 
shall  such  course  be  considered  a  full-time 
course  when  less  than  a  minimum  number  of 
hours  (18  in  the  Senate  amendment  and  33 
in  the  House  amendment)  of  attendance  per 
week  is  required.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  repeals  the  cur- 
rent 48-month  limitation  on  any  person 
training  tinder  more  than  one  VA  educa- 
tional assistance  program.  The  House  amend- 
ment contains  no  comparable  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendments 
provide  that  the  Administrator  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  enrollment  of  any  eligible  veteran 
or  dependent  In  any  course  offered  by  an  to- 
stltutlon  which  utilizes  erroneous,  deceptive. 
or  misleading  advertising,  sales,  or  enroll- 
ment practices  of  any  type,  and  only  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  provides  that  a  final  cease 
and  desist  order  entered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  dis- 
approval of  such  a  course  for  OI  bill  enroll- 
ment purposes.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  providse  for  a  new 
subchapter  under  which  the  Admlnistiator  ts 
directed  to  measure  and  evaluate  all  pro- 
grams authorized  by  title  38  with  respect  to 
their  effectiveness.  Impact,  and  structure  and 
mechanisms    for    service    dtflvery,    and    to 
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collect,  collate,  and  aiuUyae  on  a  con- 
tinuing baslB.  full  d^ta  regarding  the 
operation  ot  all  aucb  pn|grani«  and  to  make 
available  to  the  publlc|  the  results  of  his 
findings.  The  House  a^ndment  contains 
a  similar  provision,  emboilylng  the  essence  of 
the  Senate  provision,  alt^ugh  somewhat  re- 
vising and  condensing  tip  language  In  order 
to  provide  for  greater  fofcus  and  more  ^>ec- 
Iflclty.  The  Senate  recede^ 

The  conferees  wish  to^  stress  that  in  the 
House  amendment's  m^  condensed  new 
section  aiO  (evaluation  ^d  data  collection), 
as  added  In  section  213  off  the  conference  re- 
port, the  requirement  In  subsection  (c)  of 
the  original  Senate  provision,  that,  whenever 
feasible,  the  Administrator  should  arrange 
to  obtain  the  speclflc  ^  views  of  program 
beneficiaries  and  prograai  participants  with 
respect  to  evaluations  of  Iruch  programs,  was 
deleted  as  unnooeasary.  ;The  conferees  be- 
lieve that  the  Admlnistraior  already  possesses 
inherent  authority  to  do  this,  and  that  it 
would  be  desirable  for  Kim  to  exercise  that 
authority.  The  confcreei  also  believe  that 
the  moet  effective  evaluations  are  thoee 
conducted  by  fully  Independent  personnel. 

The  Senate  amendment  clarifies  and 
strengthens  the  Admli^strator's  functions 
and  responsibilities  un(^  the  VA  outreach 
program  provisions  to  Ittclude  a  greater  use 
of  telephone  and  mobile  facilities  and  pear- 
group  contact,  as  well  as  providing  for  cer- 
tain stress  on  bilingual  services  In  certain 
areas  and  providing  eii^llclt  contract  au- 
thority with  respect  Ut  certain  outreach 
activities.  The  Hoiise  aifiendment  contains 
comparable  provisions,  ^ut  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  contract  authority  be  ex- 
ercised for  outreach  actlilties,  and  any  stat- 
utory specification  of  mibile  facilities.  The 
Senate  recedes.  | 

The  conferees  do  not  inftnd  by  the  deletion 
of  specific  statutory  refe^snce  to  the  use  of 
"mobile"  facilities  to  ingllcate  in  any  way 
their  disapproval  of  or  la<^  of  support  for  the 
appropriate  use  of  such  faciUtlee  as  mobile 
vans  and  wish  to  stress,  |aoreover,  their  be- 
lief that  these  vans,  whiclihttherto  have  gen- 
erally been  employed  oily  in  rural  areas, 
could  serve  as  \jseful  alpurpoee  in  urban 
areas  with  high  populatlc^  concentrations. 

Both  the  Senate  and  ^ouae  amendments 
establish  a  veterans  repreientatlve  (Vet  Rep) 
program  to  provide  for  a|  full-time  VA  em- 
ployee at,  or  in  oonnectKin  with,  each  edu- 
cational institution  wheiB  at  least  600  QI 
bill  trainees  are  enrolled,  ■>  serve  as  a  liaison 
between  the  VA  and  the  institution  and  to 
identify  and  reeolve  various  problems  with 
respect  to  VA  benefits,  esj^lally  educational 
assistance,  for  veterans  attending  each  such 
institution.  The  conferee^  agreement  con- 
tains this  provision.  r 

In  adopting  this  provttlon,  the  conferees 
were  keenly  aware  of  t^e  concerns  which 
have  been  expressed  to  ^members  of  both 
bodies  about  the  Implemefitatlon  of  this  pro- 
gram which  has  alreadjF  been  undertaken 
administratively  by  the  ^A,  and  of  the  as- 
surances received  from  ttife  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Wl^lte  House,  and  the 
VA  with  respect  to  the  ^tended  operation 
of  this  program.  Of  spedflc  concern  Is  the 
understanding,  most  recently  embodied  in 
the  Senate  Appropriatloni  Committee  report 
(No.  93-1056)  on  H.R.  lStT2,  the  Fiscal  Tear 
1975  H  u  u-Space-Sclenc^- Veterans  Appro- 
priations Act,  that  VA  r^lonal  offices,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Calef  Benefits  Dlrec- 
t<Mr,  will  have  conslderabB»  flexibility  in  the 
assignment  of  these  new  iVet  Reps  in  terms 
of  particular  campus  nee^s.  This  same  flexi- 
bility is  provided  for  In  the  conference  re- 
port. In  those  Instances  \^ere  a  Vet  Rep  can 
perform  more  effectively  in  terms  of  carry- 
ing out  the  special  reepoiJslbUltles  of  Ualaon 
with  the  campus  veterans!  assignment  of  the 
Vet  Reps  to  regional  offl^  should  be  car- 
ried out  In  order  to  imprdve  the  capacity  of 
thoae  olBces  to  provide  eflPectlve  services.  At 
the  aam*  time,  the  confeties  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  conferenci»  report  provision 


which  is  Intended  to  avoid  any  situation  in 
which  an  educational  institution  might  ba 
in  any  way  oompMled  to  accept  auch  an  on- 
campus  aaalgnmant  by  the  VA  (new  Mction 
34S(a)(4)  provides  that  the  "Inapproprlate- 
naaa  of  assignment  of  veterans'  repraaenta- 
tlves  to  a  particular  educational  inaUtutlon'* 
shall  be  grounds  fbr  reallocatton  of  such 
Vet  Reps  to  other  educational  inatttuttona 
or  to  the  regional  office) .  The  confwees  ex- 
pect that  such  assignment  matters  will  be 
reaolved  amicably  In  cloae  consultation  and 
coordination  with  individual  institutions. 
OI  bill  trainees  at  such  institutions,  and 
other  interested  parties. 

The  Senate  amendment  establlahea  an 
Inter-Agency  Advisory  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans Services  to  be  composed  of  the  heads  of 
various  Pederal  departments  and  agencies 
(with  the  Administrator  as  Chairman)  to 
promote  maximum  feasible  effectiveness  and 
coordination  of  and  interrelationship  »'«'»«b 
all  Vsdaral  programs  affecting  veterans  and 
dependents,  and  to  make  recommendatlans 
to  the  Preaident  and  the  Congress  regarding 
the  annual  budget  and  the  development, 
coordination,  and  improvement  of  Federal 
programs  and  laws  affecting  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  The  House  anMndment 
provides  that  the  Administrator  shall  aeak 
to  achieve  the  maximum  feasible  effective- 
ness, coordination,  and  interrelationship  of 
services  among  all  Federal  programs  and 
activities  affecting  veterans  and  seek  to 
achieve  the  maximum  coordination  of  their 
programs  with  the  programs  carried  out  by 
the  Veteratu'  Administration.  The  Senate 
recedes.  The  conferees  expect  the  Adminis- 
trator to  specify  m  his  annual  report  the 
results  of  this  new  process. 

TITI,K    m.    VKTXXANS   AND   OCPSMSKNTa 
KOTTCATION  LOAN  PKOOaAM 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  supple- 
mentary assistance  to  veterans  and  eligible 
dependents  by  direct  loans  to  them  from  the 
VA  (utilizing  the  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance (NSLI)  Trust  Fund)  a<  up  to  13,000  a 
year  to  cover  educational  costs  not  otherwise 
provided  for  in  title  38  or  other  Fedm«l  loan 
or  grant  programs.  The  House  bill  contains 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference 
agreement  provldee  for  such  a  supplententary 
loan  program,  reducing  the  r^^^mMm  yearly 
loan  to  $600,  increasing  the  t«ii»<»n'iTn 
amount  of  the  loan  fee  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  charge  for  such  loans,  di- 
recting the  Administrator  to  collect  any  de- 
linquent amounts  In  loan  principal  and  in- 
terest payments  In  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  debt  due  the  United  Statee,  directing 
the  Administrator  to  report  to  the  Congreaa 
annually  on  the  default  experience  at  each 
institution,  financing  the  revolving  fund 
from  current  and  future  readjustment  bene- 
fits appropriations,  utilising  the  same  en- 
titlement theory  and  methodc^ogy  as  applies 
to  the  VA  loan  guaranty  revolving  fimd  un- 
der section  1834  of  title  38,  rather  than  the 
NSLI  trust  fund,  and  mairtwg  the  program 
effective  on  January  1,  1B75,  rather  than  on 
September  1,  1974  (as  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment) .  A  slight  revision  was  also  made  in  the 
section  1798(d)  (3)  provision  setting  the  pro- 
cedure for  establishing  the  loan  Interest  rate. 
The  new  language  Is  drawn  directly  from  the 
appUcable  provisions  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  regarding  the  Federally  Insiued 
Student  Loan  (FISL)  program  and  the  con- 
ferees Intend  that  the  Interest  rate  on  the 
new  veterans'  and  dependents  education  loan 
certainly  should  be  closely  coordinated  with 
the  FISL  rate  and  In  no  event  should  ex- 
ceed that  rate. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  that  exoeaaive 
default  rates  at  certain  institutions  might 
Jeopardize  the  success  of  the  program,  and 
both  Committees  will  closely  monitor  default 
experience  and  expect  the  Adminlstzatcr  to 
do  so  as  well.  In  this  connection,  the  con- 
ferees direct  the  Administrator  to  utilize  his 
new  authority  under  new  section  1790,  added 


to  UUe  38  by  asetlon  313  of  ths  

report,  with  isspeet  to  dsosptlv*  and  a^.' 
leading  advertlstng.  to  taks  Afltnnatt**  t 
to  prevent  any  questlonabis  saiss  or 
mant  practices  utlUslng  advertising 
ths  availability  of  the  nsw  loan  prognua  m 
a  promotion  technlqus.  Tlis  Adml^itotate 
should,  in  this  regard  and  as  part  of  fnliUUH 
his  notification  requirement  under  seetkB 
503  of  the  conference  report,  promulgals  te 
regulations  a  model  loan  desotptlon  mttk 
shaU  be  used  by  Institutions  In  their  ad««w 
tlsing  If  they  wish  to  refer  to  the  loan  avM* 
abiUty. 

TtTL*  IV.  vrrxBANS,  wrvxs,  and  widows  as* 

PLOTMKNT   ASaiSTANCX   AND   PBXrBUNCX  tt* 
VXTSaANB'  XCBlf  PI,OT»CXNT  aXCHTS 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendmeato 
extend  chapter  41  benefits  (Job  counstiUi^, 
training,  and  placement  services)  to  wins 
and  widows  eligible  for  educational 
ance  benaOts  under  oht^xter  86.  The 
ference  agreement  contains  this  provMoa. 
Both  the  Senate  and  Bouse  amendamii 
expand  and  strengthen  the  admlnletiaMis 
controls  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  h 
directed  to  establish  under  ch^ter  41  k 
order  to  ensure  that  eligible  veterans,  wivw, 
and  widows  are  promptly  placed  In  a  satk* 
factory  Job  or  Job-training  opportunity  «r 
receive  some  other  speclflc  form  of  empley- 
ment  assistance,  and  require  the  Secretsiy 
to  publish  standards  for  determining  eon- 
pllance  by  State  Public  Employment  Ssrvto 
agencies  with  the  provisions  of  chaptsis  ti 
and  43.  The  conference  agreement  oontaiat 
this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  clarifies  tat 
strengthens  existing  law  requiring  that  Fid- 
eral  contractors  and  all  of  their  subcontne- 
tors  take  particular  actions  in  addition  to 
Job  listing  in  order  to  give  "special  ampharii" 
to  the  employment  of  qualified  aarvle^ 
connected  disabled  and  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. The  House  amendment  provides  tnr> 
ther  clarification  In  this  provision  by 
Ing  clear  the  intention  of  the  Oongisas  ' 
afllrmatlve  action  Is  to  be  taken  by  all 
eral  contractors  and  all  of  their  subeontne> 
tors  with  respect  to  their  employment  pne- 
tlces  In  order  to  promote  the  Neatest  pos- 
sible emplojrment  and  advancement  m  §»• 
ployment  of  qualified  service-oonnected  dis- 
abled veterans  and  veterans  of  the  Vlstaaa 
era.  "Hie  Senate  recedes.  It  is  the  oontans^ 
objective  m  making  this  darlflcatlan  to 
ensure  that  the  goals  of  the  program,  M 
spelled  out  above,  will  be  achieved  acconUag 
to  an  orderly  and  effective  timetable,  backed 
up  by  an  effective  compliance  mechanML 
The  afllrmatlve  action  requirement  does  not 
necessarily  mean,  however,  that  speclflc  num- 
erical or  percentage  goa^  and  timetables  will 
be  made  applicable  to  contractus  and  sab- 
contractors  at  this  time  and  with  rsspsct 
to  this  provision.  For  example,  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  It  msy 
prove  advantageous  to  await  experience  In 
administering  the  program  before  profldlag 
for  the  imposition  of  any  such  goals  ana 
timetables.  The  Congress  will  be  vigilant  to 
ensure  that  the  purposes  and  goals  of  tldi 
affirmative  action  program  are  vigorously 
pursued  by  the  Labor  Department. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  amendmaats 
include  a  provlBlon  stating  that  it  Is  tlie 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  promote  nsil- 
mum  employment  and  job  advancement  op* 
portunlties  within  the  Federal  Oovemawnt 
for  qualified  aervlce-conneeted  disabled  sad 
Vietnam  era  Tsterans,  and  providing  for  ipt- 
clal  Federal  appointment  authority  vot 
other  mechanisms  to  carry  out  such  poUey. 
The  conference  agreement  contains  tUS 
provision. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  ameadmeats 
provide  for  the  codification  into  title  M  cf 
existing  law  on  veterans'  reemployank 
rights,  and  further  extends  such  rlgliti  t» 
veterans  who  were  enq>loyed  by  States  tf 
their  political  subdivisions.  Tlis  eoaf«<a* 
agreement  oontalns  tills  provision. 
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Ths  Senate  amendment  makes  the  provl- 
iloos  In  titles  H  and  IV  of  the  Senate  amend- 
aant  effective  on  the  date  of  enectment  (la- 
BRyrements  In  OI  bill  provlslooa  and  in  em- 
ployment aaslstanos),  the  new  loan  progiam 
tB  tttls  m  sffeotlve  on  Bsptembsr  1.  l»T4. 
and  the  rate  Ineieaaes  and  other  provisions 
,t  title  I  effective  on  July  1, 1874.  Tlie  Houss 
aoBiubnsnt  makes  all  amendments  affsctlvs 
QO  the  date  of  enactment  except  that 
tlie  rate  increase  will  be  effecttye  on 
September  1,  1974,  and  the  new  loan  pro- 
gram will  be  effective  November  1.  1974  (ex- 
ospt  that  veterans  or  dependents  eligible  for 
■Qoh  loan  entitlement  on  or  after  Nbvsm- 
btr  1, 1974.  shaU  be  entttted  to  a  loan  amount 
nOsetlvs  of  the  tun  amount  of  their  tuition 
and  all  other  costs  of  attendance  which  they 
laeurrad  for  the  academic  year  beginning  on 
or  about  September  1.  1974) .  The  Senate  re- 
eedaa  with  an  amendment  making  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  title  IH  new  loan  program  ef - 
ftetlve  on  Jantiary  1,  1978,  subject  to  the 
ame  provteto  with  respect  to  pnvioualjr  In- 
enisd  sxpei 


Both  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  amendments 
ammd  the  title  (rf  the  bill  to  reflset  the  pro- 
vltkHis  in  the  rsapsctlve  amendmenu.  The 
oonfMvnce  agreement  amends  the  title  to  re- 
flset the  provisions  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  One  final  word 
ibould  Biso  be  made  concerning  the  In- 
creases In  allowances  irnder  cheater  31 
and  apprentlceshlp/on-jol)  training.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  limit  those  tncreases 
to  16.2  percent  to  avoid  any  pstUamen- 
tary  point  of  order  which  might  be 
raised.  At  the  same  time  the  coooferees 
recognised  that  traditionally  those  allow- 
ances have  been  increased  by  the  same 
percentage  as  for  increases  in  chapter  S4 
benefits.  Accordingly,  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  sponsor  and  act  upon  separate 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  foDowing 
enactment  of  H.R.  12628.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
In  the  RccoRo  a  letter  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  CTharles  L.  Huber, 
national  director  of  legislation  for  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoiucrrTKs  on  VrrxxANS'  ArrAias, 
Waatiington.  D.C.,  Octtiber  8. 1974. 
Mr.  Cbablxs  Huxm, 
ZHssbZed  American  Veteram, 
Wathtngton,  D.C. 

DxAx  Chtt:  "mis  letter  Is  In  response  to 
your  inquiry  concerning  the  second  confer- 
ence report  to  HJl.  13638,  the  Vietnam  Kra 
Veterans  Readjustment  iksslstance  Act  of 
1B74. 

As  you  will  recall  the  original  conference 
rsport,  filed  on  August  19,  1974.  provided  for 
a  32.7  percent  Increase  In  chapter  31,  Voca- 
tional R^abilltatlon  benefita.  Although  the 
oooference  report  cleared  the  Senate,  a  par- 
liamentary point  of  order  raised  by  Bepre- 
■sntatlve  H.  R.  Oroes  to  the  ehH>ter  SI  m- 
ersases  was  s\utained  In  the  Hduse,  which 
prevented  further  consideration  of  the  agree- 
Bsnt. 

In  reaching  agreement  on  a  second  oonfer- 
•Boe  report,  the  conferees  were  most  oon- 
omted  that  the  agreed  oompromlae  contain 
no  provisions  which  could  be  subject  to  point 
of  order  which  would  prevent  further  action. 
As  such,  the  agreement  provides  that  ch^- 
tor  31  Increases  (as  well  as  Increases  In  the 
apprenticeship/ on-the-job  program)  will  be 
Mt  at  18.6  percent,  a  figure  whkSh  does  not 
veeed  that  set  In  either  the  orlglnsl  Houss 
or  Senate  passed  versions  at  BJt  isast. 

At  the  same  tlms  ttM  conCarsss  reoogntaisd 
that  tradltlonaUy  the  same  percentage  in- 


creases had  been  provided  aoraaB  the  board 
for  all  tboss  In  training.  Accordingly,  to  con- 
tinue this  tiadltloo  as  well  as  to  avoid  any 
parliamentary  compllcatlona,  the  conferees 
unanlmousty  agreed  to  sponsor  separate.  In- 
dependent legislation  to  further  increase 
chapter  81  and  other  allowances  to  33.7  per- 
oeni.  As  you  ars  probably  aware,  the  ranking 
minority  memher  of  Uie  House  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affatra,  RapresantatlTe  John 
Paul  Hammerschmldt,  recently  introduced 
HJt.  17038  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

I  would  expect  that  final  Congreaslonal 
action  to  further  increase  chapter  31  benefits 
would  Immediately  foUow  disposition  on  H Jt. 
13838. 

I  hope  this  letter  clarifies  and  answers  any 
questions  you  may  have  had  with  respect 
to  the  conference  report.  If  I  may  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance,  please  don't  hesitate  to  con- 
tact me. 

Sincerely, 

Vancs  Habtkx, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  RAMDOIfEL  Finally,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
I  wish  to  Inform  them  that  the  other 
Ixxly  today  adopted  the  conference  re- 
port by  a  record  vote  of  388  to  0.  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  that  we  adopt  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  the  com- 
promise version  of  the  veterans  educa- 
tion bill. 

It  has  been  almost  4  months  since  we 
began  conference  meetings  to  resolve  the 
Senate-House  differences  on  this  meas- 
ure. After  extensive  negotiations,  a  com- 
promise has  been  reached  in  good  faith. 

First,  the  language  proposing  a  sepa- 
rate tuition  payment  system  has  been 
modified.  Hie  substitute  language  directs 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  carry 
out  a  thorough  and  intensive  study  for 
abuses  and  the  administrative  difficul- 
ties which  would  be  encountered  if  a  tui- 
tion assistance  program  were  to  be 
enacted. 

Second,  the  Increase  in  mn'HnTiim  en- 
titlement has  been  extended  from  36  to 
45  months  for  purposes  of  attaining  an 
undergraduate  degree  only. 

nilrd,  the  loan  provision,  which  will 
provide  up  to  an  additional  $600  to  help 
defray  rising  educational  costs,  will  be 
financed  from  the  general  revenues,  not 
from  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Trust  Fund. 

While  I  originally  supported  a  more 
oompr^ensive  bill,  I  believe  that  on  the 
whole,  this  bill  is  a  good  one  and  merits 
the  full  support  of  the  Senate. 

I>uring  the  long  debate  on  this  bill,  it 
has  been  of  great  concern  to  me  that  we 
strike  an  even  balance  between  vlaUe 
programs  for  our  veterans  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  maintenance  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility on  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  inflation  affects  the  stu- 
dent veteran  just  as  adversely  as  it  affects 
the  rest  of  us. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  costs,  this  bill 
has  been  the  focus  of  two  seiMuate  con- 
ferences with  the  House.  I  believe  it  Is 
appropriate  to  point  to  a  short  historical 
review  of  the  reduction  in  the  cost  esti- 
mates. 

Cost  estimates  for  the  Senate-passed 
version,  excluding  the  separately  passed 
delimiting  d»te  extension,  were  calcu- 
lated at  about  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  After  the  first  conference  agree- 
mmt  with  the  House,  there  was  a  re- 


duction of  about  $225  million,  or  a  total 
cost  for  the  bill  of  $973  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  results  of  the  second  con- 
ference agreement  amount  to  another 
$165  million  reduction,  or  a  total  cost  for 
the  bill  of  $808  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  compro- 
mised once  in  an  effort  to  reduce  cost,  we 
have  compromised  twice.  To  those  vrbo 
are  most  concerned  about  the  cost  of  this 
bill,  I  would  only  say  that  we  have  al- 
ready reduced  the  cost  of  the  original 
Senate  version  by  $390  million,  in  the  firrt 
year  of  operation. 

Conversely,  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  raising  the  monthly  sub- 
sistence allowance  In  spite  of  the  overall 
cost  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  useful  to 
review  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  subsistence  allowance  increase 
since  the  passage  of  the  original  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

The  House  bfll  originally  proposed  a 
13.6-percent  increase  in  the  subsistenoe 
allowance.  The  Senate  bill  proposed  an 
18.2-percent  increase  in  the  subsistence 
allowance,  together  with  the  tuition  pro- 
vision which  has  been  deleted.  After 
extensive  negotiation  in  the  two  confer- 
ence committees,  there  will  be  a  22.7-per- 
cent increase  in  the  monthly  subsistence 
rate,  retroactive  to  September  1. 

Under  the  compromise  agreement,  a 
single  veteran  will  receive  $270  per  month 
instead  of  the  current  $220  per  mcmth;  a 
married  veteran  will  receive  $321  per 
month,  up  from  $261 ;  a  veteran  with  one 
child  will  receive  $366  per  month,  up  from 
$298;  and  an  additional  $22  per  month 
will  be  provided  for  each  additional 
dependent. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  President,  much  of 
this  projected  increase  has  already  been 
diminished  by  the  decreasing  buying 
power  of  the  dollar.  These  additional 
subsistence  benefits  will  only  go  toward 
helping  the  young  studmt  veteran  keep 
abreast  of  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Other  provisicms,  however,  will  have 
more  than  a  simple  monetary  effect  on 
students  returning  from  military  service. 
Additional  opportunities  will  be  provided 
for  disabled  Vietnam  veterans  to  train 
under  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
visions. 

The  c(Hnpromise  extension  of  the 
maximum  entitlement  from  36  to  45 
months  will  enable  many  students  to  use 
the  additional  9  months  in  attaining  an 
imdergraduate  degree. 

A  low  cost  loan  program  of  up  to  $600 
will  help  defray  additional  education 
costs  and  give  many  students  greater 
opportunities  to  pursue  their  educational 
objectives. 

Two  provisions  of  the  bill  will  have  a 
significant  effect  on  vocational-technical 
education,  and  go  a  long  way  toward 
recognizing  its  status  in  the  educational 
atmosphere. 

First,  permissible  absences  for  oourees 
not  leading  to  a  standard  college  degree 
will  be  liberalized  by  enduding  cus- 
tomary vacation  periods  established  by 
institutions  in  connection  with  Federal 
or  State  legal  holidays.  No  longer  will  a 
veteran  in  vocational-technical  schools 
have  to  attend  classes  on  legal  hoUdays 
to  qualify  for  his  monthly  subsistenoe 
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check  while  other  stuittbta  observe  these 
holidays. 

Second,  the  bill  pro 
tional-vocational 
a  standard  college  d 
a  clock  hoar  basis, 
credit  hour  basis.  Twe 
half  hours  per  week  a 
required  in  order  foL     __   _  _ 
qualify  for  full-time  VA  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  thereiare  other  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  which  represent  a  similar 
progressive  approach  ;to  the  veterans 
education  program.  Griater  employment 
benefits  and  reemployoient  advantages, 
more  extensive  outreat^  programs,  and 
programs  to  provide  cm-campus  assist- 
ance to  student  veterans,  are  all  sub- 
stantial investments  in  the  veterans 
education  program.       | 

I  support  this  bill  for  three  simple 
reasons:  | 

First,  we  owe  the  y4ung  vetoans  of 
Vietnam  a  comparable^  education  pro- 
gram to  that  provldet^for  veterana  of 
World  War  U  and  Korim.  This  bill  goes 
a  long  way  toward  assitting  that  goal. 

Second,  a  strong  an4  viable  veterans 
educatl<m  program  streilgthens  our  over- 
all economy.  Prior  prontims  have  paid 
for  themselves  two  to  ^uree  times  over 
in  increased  tax  reveniues.  Skill  levels 
have  been  raised  signlf|t:antly.  The  Na- 
tion's productive  capabifity  has  been  sup- 
plemented greatly.         \ 

FlnaUy,  our  NaUon  ofres  a  great  debt 
to  the  men  and  women  Irho  have  served 
honorably  in  military  i;|iiform.  We  en- 
joy a  strong  and  free  /gnerlca,  because 
of  their  sacrifices.  | 

America's  veterans  Ifive  kept  faith 
with  our  country  in  timfts  of  need.  It  is 
only  right  for  us  to  keep  iur  commitment 
to  provide  a  strong  anf  viable  educa- 
tional readjustment  prckram  for  them, 
as  they  seek  to  readjust  ^  the  society  for 
which  they  served  and  f dbght  to  protect. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  repeat  on  ]ul.  12628. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Resident.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  confe 

H.R.  12628.  the  Vie ,  _._    

Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 

While  this  bill  could  Ave  been  better 
in  several  respects.  I  fe^  that  following 
more  than  3  months  oC|  negotiations  it 
represents  the  most  equitable  compro- 
mise we  could  achieve  fo^our  veterans  at 
this  time. 

We  have  worked  on 
June  10.  Since  then  the 
has  been  deleted.  Yet  o 
years,  the  increasing  c 
has  exceeded  the  cost  of 
We  have  been  limited  to 
Increase   coupled   with    in   educational 
loan  program,  whereas  a  partial  tuition 
grant  would  have  met  t  lose  costs  di- 
rectly. 

A  9-year  delimiting  dat4  extension  was 
removed  from  the  origin  J  Senate  and 
House  bills,  passed  as  sepa  ate  legislation 
and  signed  into  law  on  July  10.  This 
measure  kept  some  2e5,00<  veterans  from 
being  dropped  from  the  rdka  and  gave  all 
eligible  trainees  a  total  *  10  years  in 
which  to  use  their  educatt>nal  benefits. 
At  our  October  2  confcfence  meeting 
we  ironed  out  the  laall  compromises 
needed  to  get  a  blU  agr*able  to  both 
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bodies.  Vetsrans  and  their  survivors  im- 
der  chapters  34  and  35  programs  will 
receive  a  22.7-perc.ent  cost-of-living  In- 
crease In  monthly  as^tance  allowances. 
Vocational  rehabilitation,  on-the-job 
training,  and  apprenticeship  trainees  wUl 
get  an  18.2-percent  increase  now.  behig 
increased  to  2.7  percent  before  year's  end. 

The  educational  loan  program  has 
been  pared  back  to  $600.  Funding  wlD 
come  for  its  revolving  fund  from  the 
general  treasury  rather  than  from  the 
national  veterans'  life  insurance  fimd. 

Historically,  the  Intent  of  the  GI  bill 
has  been  to  provide  a  readjustment  ben- 
efit which  would  allow  a  veteran  who 
took  fun  advantage  thereof  to  complete 
a  vocational  or  4-year  college  program. 
However,  the  high  cost  of  education  cou- 
pled wltti  family  responsibilities  and  an 
inflationary  economy,  the  loss  of  credits 
Involved  in  transferring  from  one  insti- 
tution or  educational  objective  to  an- 
other, amd  the  previous  low  benefits  have 
all  combined  to  make  It  unlikely  that 
many  Vietnam-era  veterans  will  com- 
plete their  basic  educational  objectives 
in  4  years. 

For  these  Individuals  who  are  com- 
pelled to  forego  fuUtlme  educational 
trattilng  or  cannot  complete  a  stand- 
ard undergraduate  college  degree  In  4 
years,  we  have  added  additional  entitle- 
ment eligibility,  not  to  exceed  9  tnonffiy. 
Being  granted  additional  entitlement  Is 
to  be  predicated  upon  the  Inability  of 
one  In  getting  his  undergraduate  degree 
and  should  be  used  only  for  completion 
of  such  a  degree. 

I  believe  that  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  In  tllne  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency is  a  very  special  service  to  our 
cotmtry.  We  have  taken  the  most  Impor- 
tant career  preparation  years  in  t£ese 
young  men  and  women's  lives.  Are  we 
also  gobig  to  deprive  them  of  education 
and  training  that  would  assure  them 
and  their  families  a  better  Job  or  a  bet- 
ter life?  These  men  and  women  who 
gave  for  our  country  are  entitled  to  spe- 
cial consideration. 

During  World  War  n,  speaking  about 
a  need  for  educational  benefits  for 
American  military  men  and  women  fol- 
lowing the  war,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  exclaimed  that — 

W*  liavs  taught  our  youth  how  to  wage 
war;  we  must  also  teach  them  how  to  have 
usefiu  and  happy  lives  In  freedom.  Justice, 
and  decency. 

In  looking  for  a  way  to  help  Vietnam 
veterans  make  the  transition  back  to  a 
complex,  indifferent,  and  sometimes  hos- 
tile civilian  life,  we  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  heed  the  words  of  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley,  when.  In  speaking  In  1969  about 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  original  OI 
bin,  he  stated  In  part: 

Tn  the  O.I.  BlU,  Congress  offered  the  vet- 
erans a  valuable  stake  In  themselves.  They 
took  heart  In  the  knowledge  that  the  na- 
tion stood  ready  to  bae*  their  clvtllan 
chances  tn  making  good.  Vetanuu  wanted 
only  the  fair  chance  to  become  seU-support- 
ing.  seU-sufflclent,  aelf-tespecting  Ameri- 
can citizens. .  . . 

The  O.r.  Bill  .  .  .  provided  a  uniquely  new 
and  different  Investment  In  the  proven  ca- 
pabilities of  our  young  men  and  women,  it 
g»ve  them  the  freedom  to  find  th^lr  own 
secnrlty  as  oonlldently  as  tiicy  had  onM 
sought  saeurlty  for  th«  natloo  .  . 


I  want  to  see  that  the  Vietnam  vet. 
eran  receives  an  equal  opportunity  io 
prepare  himself  for  an  active,  proda»J 
tl^,  and  re^wardlng  civilian  life.  TBI' 
Vietnam  v^ran  does  not  ask  for  ape^ 
clal  favors— Jbie  merely  '&sks  for  an  vn^- 
break.  •      ■  '    ji 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  future  iA 
our  young  veterans  by  voting  for  ths^ 
conference  report  on  H.R.  12628,  tbi 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjostmeal 
Act  of  1974.  ^^ 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ili^ 
to  give  tcff  support  and  to  urge  my  cok 
leagues  in  the  Senate  to  approve  thsi 
pending  measure,  the  Vletnam-£a«  v«t- 
erans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  (H.R.  12628).  as  reported  from  tbi' 
committee  of  conference.  •' 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  third  ttirf 
since  late  last  spring  that  the  Senates  Ja 
acting  upon  a  comprehensive  blU  iai 
sissist  Vietnam-era  veterans.  It  te  ma9> 
early  autiunn,  and  veterans  are  stOl 
waiting  for  the  Increases  in  GI  bill  ben^ 
fits  that  they  were  promised  last  wlntM. 
The  inequities  have  gxvwn  with  Vim 
passing  of  the  seasons,  Ur.  Presldflob 
Further  delays  can  no  longer  be  tolsfw 
ated.  This  situation  must  be  resolved 
now. 

Seven  weeks  have  gone  by  since  tbS\ 
Senate  acted  upon  the  first  confeteaet. 
report  on  H.B.  12628  osteaulbly  agreed  \^ 
bj  a  Hoi^-Banafte  confereooa  <««— irtH- 
tee.  On  August  21.  1974,  the  Seoatt 
unanimously  passed  a  blU  which  iSl 
lieved  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  kind  «|. 
compromise  and  cooperation  stressed  \m 
our  new  President  in  his  maiden  addna 
to  a  joint  session  of  Congress.  In  ns, 
ophilon  that  bUl  displayed  a  fine  sptaft 
of  compromise  and  cooperation,  not^ty 
between  the  Bouse  and  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committees,  but  also  bSf. 
tween  the  Congress  and  the  ezecutivs 
branch.  The  major  point  of  contention— 
the  Senate's  ttiitlon  assistance  pso* 
gram — was  objected  to  strongly  hf^ 
former  President  Nixon  In  a  July  16,' 
1974,  letter  to  Chairman  Hakiks.  ThaH 
provision  costing  $585  million  the  first 
fuU  year,  was  dropped  at  that  t'n»o, 
thereby  reducing  the  overall  cost  of  the 
conference  report  by  $490  million  in  vlor 
of  the  $270  basic  allowance  rate  figun 
in  that  conference  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  thought  this  was  a 
fair  agreement.  We  believed  we  were 
acting  responsibly  and  In  good  faiths 
But  I  do  not  have  to  remind  my  ool^ 
leagues  about  what  happened  to  tbat 
conference  report  in  the  House  on 
August  22. 

It  seems  that  our  new  administrattas 
was  not  as  ooncemed  with  comproBlse 
and  cooperation  wh^  it  came  to  prorfaf* 
h]g  a  measure  of  justice  to  Vietnam-era 
veterans.  Veto  threats  and  admlnlstia. 
tion  warnings  regarding  the  Inflatiooaiy 
nature  of  the  bill  apparently  were  the 
real  cause  oi  the  substitution  of  a  snl^ 
stantially  weakened  bill  for  the  coitf«r> 
enee  agreement  on  the  Rouse  floor.  Hw 
p<dnt  of  order  was  just  the  means  to  tb^ 
administration's  goal  of  destroying  tfe^' 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  this  maaf 
times  baf  ore.  but  I  beUeve  it  is  weU  worth 
repeating.  Although  I  am  largely  in 
agreement  with  President  Pyird's  desirs 
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to  cut  the  budget  and  to  raduoB'  onrerall 
ftoderal  spending,  scrimping  <ai  veftarans' 
benefits,  is  not,  nor  wUL  It  ever  be.  re- 
sponsible budgeting. 

There  Is  no  questioo,  Mr.  President, 
tiiat  one  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  a 
democratic  society  is  the  maintenance  of 
a  stable  economy — an  economy  which 
will  provide  aU  citizens  with  a  fair  ap- 
portunlty  to  find  work  and  earn  a  decent 
living.  I  have  no  argument  with  this,  and 
I  congratulalK  President  Ford  for  his 
determlnatioo  io  achieve  this  goaL 

This  cannot.be  done,  however,  by  ask- 
ing young  veterans  to  cmitinue  to  make 
double  and  triple  sacrlflces.  They  have 
already  given  up  2  years  or  more  to  mlll- 
taiy,  ^rvice,  often  risking  their  lives  and 
limbs.  Tet,  in  the  name  of  ct^nbatlng 
inflation,  the  past  administration  has 
steadily  resisted  congressional  efforts  to 
get  additional  fimds  for  badly  needed 
jnograms  for  veterans.  Most  young  vet- 
erans have  thus  encountered  dlfflcidty  in 
CQjDOpletlng  or  even  beginning  their  edu- 
cations, many  cannot  find  jobs,  and 
uxa&  cannot  get  adequate  medical  care 
for  their  dlsabUlUes. 

Mr.  President,  In  November  1970,  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee.  I  chaired  hearings  on 
onemplojmient  and  readjustme&t  prob- 
lems amohg  young  veterans.  I  stated 
then  that  there  was  great  irony,  as  weU 
as  tragedy,  in  the  economic  recession  and 
high  unemplosmient. 

The  Vietnam  war  had  been  a  major 
cause  of  our  runaway  Inflation,  and  the 
mxon  administration  Instituted  a  num- 
ber of  fiscal  year  monetary  policies  to 
stop  that  infiatlcm.  All  those  policies  suc- 
ceeded In  doing  was  depressing  the  econ- 
omy and  increasing  imemployment  Most 
pamdoxically,  among  the  principal  vic- 
tims of  tmemployment  were  the  young 
servicemen  returning  from  the  very  war 
that  brou^t  about  the  Inflation — and 
the  administration's  recesslonlst  pol- 
icies— In  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  spirit  of  the  Jus- 
tice and  conciliation  sought  b^  the  new 
administration,  we  must  correct  this 
great  Injustice.  Providing  equitable  bene- 
fits and  services,  employment  opportu- 
nities, and  quality  medical  care  to  our 
Nation's  veterans  Is  a  cost  of  war  that 
we  can  no  more  avoid  than  the  costs  of 
bombs  and  bullets,  airplanes,  and 
tanks — the  necessities  ci  waging  war. 
Providing  the  funds  necessary  to  afford 
veterans  this  Just  readjustment  assist- 
ance Is  a  cost  of  war  we  must  and  will 
pay,  And  we  must  do  so  wflUni^,  not 
begrudglngly. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  room  for 
compromise  in  this  regard.  The  men 
and  women  who  served  in  Vietnam  coop- 
erated when  they  were  asked  to  sorve 
theh-  country.  Ihey  did  not  ask  about 
the  cost.  I  believe  it  is  our  moral  obliga- 
tion to  reconcile  the  sacrifices  they  made 
by  insuring  Vietnam-era  veterans  of 
adequate  readjustment  assistance. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
not  only  Is  this  a  cost  of  war  which  we 
are  morally  obliged  to  pay,  but  the 
amounts  Involved  in  the  conference  re- 
port represent  soimd  fiscal  policy,  as  well. 
On  August  21,  the  day  the  Senate 
Pused  the  first  conference  agreement,  at 


the  Inaugural  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  <m  the  Budget,  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  tiie  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  we  heard  testi- 
mony from  two  InlpreAlve  but  rather 
conflicting  authorities:  Honorable  Ar- 
thur P.  Bums.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem; and  Prof.  Walter  W.  Heller,  of  the 
Univsrslty  of  Mlmiesota,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. Much  of  their  testimony  focused 
On  whether  or  not  there  was  a  need  for 
slgniflcant  cots  in  the  fiscal  ytnt  1975 
budget  for  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing. These  gentiemen  differed  with  re- 
gard to  this  point,  at  least  insofar  as  the 
magnitude  of  such  proposed  cuts. 

They  did  not  differ,  however,  on  one 
very  saUent  point.  Chairman  Bums 
stated  that  along  vrith  the  need  for  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to 
make  certain  substantial  cuts  in  the 
Federal  budget,  there  was  a  great  need 
for  conqiensatory  increases  in  Federal 
spending  for  certain  programs  too.  I  will 
quote  the  wurd  he  used.  He  said  we  must 
"ameliorate"  the  imt>act  which  Inflation 
has  already  had  on  certain  groups  In  our 
society. 

Professor  Heller,  who  probably  would 
deflne  this  group  of  inflation  victims 
more  broadly  than  Chairman  Bums, 
made  the  same  point  and  termed  such 
"amelioration"  as  "reparations"  for  the 
sacrlflces  and  hardship  whlc^  these 
groups  of  individuals  have  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  oin*  devastating  infla- 
tion rate. 

Tliat.  Mr.  President,  is  really  what  this 
conference  report  Is  ail  about:  restoring 
the  purchasii^  power,  in  terms  of  edu- 
cation and  subsistence  of  GI  bill  educa- 
tional assistance  and  training  allow- 
ances. This  purchasing  power  already 
has  been  badly  eroded  and  eaten  up  by 
the  ravaging  Inflation  of  the  18  months 
since  the  last  GI  bill  increase.  Anyone 
who  has  tried  to  pay  for  an  education  in 
1974  with  the  same  amount  of  money 
needed  to  purchase  an  education  in  1972, 
obviously  knows  that  the  22.7-percent 
rate  increase  in  the  conference  rvpaiX  is 
fully  justified. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  in 
essence  what  we  have  here  is  a  repara- 
tion in  the  war  on  inflation  which  we 
owe  to  our  Vietnam-era  veterans  in 
terms  of  their  right  to  adequate  educa- 
tion and  training  benefits,  to  facilitate 
their  readjustment 

Mr.  President,  during  the  5Mt  years  in 
which  I  have  been  deeply  Involved  in 
matters  attacting  our  Nation's  veterans, 
particularty  Vietnam-era  veterans.  I 
have  learned  to  expect,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  threats  of  Presidential  vetoes  of 
legislation  providing  for  badly  needed 
increases  in  benefits  to  veterans,  or  ad- 
ministration recommendations  of  piti- 
fully small  budgetary  increases  In  vet- 
erans' benefit  programs. 

I  had  been  encouraged,  therefore,  with 
certain  statementa  made  by  Presldoit 
Ford  in  August.  I  fo«md  his  eziHvssion 
of  ooncem  for  the  aKJaUlng  rate  of  Job- 
lessness among  jcaxom  veterans  and 
minority  veterans,  as  well  ••  his  demand 
for  the  highest  quality  of  care  in  VA 


hoBpitals  .and  humane  treatment  for 
every  veteran  to  be  particularly  note- 
wortiiy.  I  have  long  shared  these  con- 
cerns, and  vros  glad  to  have  President 
Ford's  ooDcuzTttnce. 

I  am  tu^Mf  ul  that  the  apparoit  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  these  matters 
win  lead  him  to  recognize  the  great  need 
to  enact  into  law  all  the  provisions  or 
HH.  12628,  as  now  reported  from  con- 
ference. 

In  Septemher.  Mr.  President,  the  tm- 
employment rate  for  young  Vietnam-era 
veterans  was  12.4  percent,  an  increase  of 
more  than  2V^  points  over  the  previous 
month.  The  unemploymait  rate  for 
yoimg  minority  veterans  is  even  more 
shocking;  23.2  percent,  or  almost  one 
quarter  of  all  young  minority  veterans 
out  of  work. 

Yet  the  President  Is  being  counseled  by 
6(xne  to  veto  the  bill  most  recentiy  re- 
ported from  conference,  a  bin  wlilch 
would  provide  substantial  employment 
assistance,  in  additi<m  to  the  education 
and  training  needed  by  young  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  to  enable  them  to  find  jobs. 

Mr.  Picrident,  the  logic  of  vetoing  a 
MU  whi(^  would  potentially  prevent 
thousands  of  veterans  from  being  rele- 
gated to  the  welfare  and  unemployment 
rolls  because  the  bOl  is  inflationary, 
escapes  me.  The  numey  q>ent  today  on 
educaticmal  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  is  far  better  Q>ent  than  the 
fimding  of  welfare  and  tmemployment 
programs  tomorrow  for  the  potoitially 
large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans. 

Far  too  many  Vietnam-era  veterans 
have  been  vlctjbns  of  a  vicious  cycle  of 
dlsadvantagement.  The  least  educated 
men  have  been  the  most  likely  to  enter 
the  Armed  Forces,  to  go  Into  combat,  and 
then,  upon  their  return,  they  have  the 
most  difficulty  in  continuing  their  educa- 
tion and  training  or  finding  other  than 
menial  jobs,  llie  disastrously  high  rate 
of  unemployment  among  young  veterans 
is  Just  one  of  the  residts  of  this  situation. 

'hSx.  President,  I  bdleve  such  unem- 
ployment rates  are  a  clear  indication 
that  we  cannot  do  enough  In  terms  of 
providing  the  kinds  of  programs  and 
services  that  wffl  encourage  veterans  to 
rettim  to  school,  and  help  them  to  stay 
in  school.  The  biU  we  most  recently  re- 
ported from  conference  is  generally  a 
good  bin.  I  urge  President  Ford  immedi- 
ately to  put  a  stop  to  the  waiting  game 
veterans  have  beoi  forced  to  play  since 
late  last  spring  by  signing  this  much 
needed  bin  into  law. 

BuiocAaT  AitD  oxscnsnoif  or  mujos 
Fsomioifs  OP  asMjaiB)  bixx 


At  the  outset  of  my  discussion  of  the 
many  comprehensive  provisions  of  this 
bin,  I  would  hke  to  say  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  baccalaureate  restric- 
tion on  the  9  additional  months  of  ehgi- 
bnity  for  QX  bin  benefits.  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  bm,  as  rei>orted  from  confer- 
ence. Althoufi^  I  regret  a  number  of  com- 
prt»iises  that  had  to  be  made  In  reach- 
ing agreement  with  the  House,  I  am  con- 
fident that  tiie  provisions  of  this  measure 
win  go  far  in  dealing  with  a  wide  range 
of  education,  training,  and  onployment 
problems  tis  the  vv^eran  and  his  or  her 
family. 
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The  baccalaureate  tt  ttrictlon  on  the 
additional  9  months  of  «  itlUement,  bow- 
ever.  In  my  optnlon  k  11  disadvantage 
seriously  many  veteran^  going  to  school 
on  the  GI  bill.  I  wrote  a  etter  to  each  of 
my  fellow  Senate  confei  es  setting  forth 
the  reasons  why  I  fel  —and  still  feel 
strongly — that  this  prov  ilon  Is  most  dis- 
criminatory and  highly  neoultable.  This 
letter  will  be  set  forth  t  the  Rbcoro  to- 
morrow as  part  of  my  vmarks  when  I 
Introduce  a  biU  which  %  ould  eztoid  the 
period  of  OI  bill  entitle  nent  from  36  to 
45  months  with  no  rest  Iction  as  to  the 
level  of  training  for  wl  Ich  the  entitle- 
ment may  be  used. 

XNCSSA8B  IM  %  kTIB 

Mr.  President,  in  thf  committee  bUl 
as  introduced,  the  basl<|  monthly  educa- 
tional assistance  allowttfice  rate  was  set 
at  $270  in  an  attemptlto  restore  com- 
parability with  WoildlWar  n  OI  bUl 
rates.  This  rate  was  btiped  on  the  $250 


level  which  had  been 
mously,  both  In 
Senate,  In  1972,  which 
showed  were  necessary 
benefit  comparability  a 
$250  figure  was  then 
cost-of-living  incre 
1972  to  late  fall  1973, 
introduced — December 
required  about  an  8-peri 
thLs  $250  figure.  This 
was  lowered  to  $260  per 
to  allow  for  the  tuition 
ance  program  provision 
in  committee.  The  parti: 
ance  allowsuice  program 
by  the  coimnlttee,  to  be 
of  the  rate  Increase 
together  were  a  substitu' 
nal  22.7-percent  rate  inc: 
S.  2784.  as  Introduced  lasi 

In  view  of  the  House 
ence  that  the  tuition  as; 
be  dropped  from  the  b: 
that  we  were  successful 
the  23-percent  increase 
stored  In  both  the  first 
conference  agreement. 
PBOvmoN    or    bmplotuzmtI  AansTAMcx    to 

VIXTNAM-KHA    AND    SEIVtCK  JcONNSCTXD    VtB- 
ABLKD  VrrCBANS 


opted  unanl- 
and  In  the 
calculations 
achieve  OI  bUl 
that  time.  This 
usted  by  the 
PI— from  fall 
en  S.  2734  was 
1973— which 
t  increase  over 
Ic  OI  bill  rate 
onth  In  order 
tance  allow- 
ded  to  the  bUl 
tuition  assist- 
as  considered. 
Integral  part 
e.  The  two 
for  the  origi- 
Included  In 
mber  6. 
erees'  Insist- 
ce  provision 
I  am  pleased 
insisting  that 
rates  be  re- 
d  the  second 


Mr.  President.  In  1972 
Public  Law  92-540,  we 
erans   Employment   and 
Act  of  1972,  which  was 
from  the  provisions  of 
Senator  Hartkb  and  I 


kin  tiUe  V  of 

cted  the  Vet- 

Justment 

^rlved  directly 

2091  which 

[  introduced  In 


June  of  1971.  Given  our  e:  perlence  with 
the  Implementation  of  th  various  pro- 
visions added  to  title  38  in  1972  in  chap- 
ters 41  and  42,  Senator  [artkz  and  I 
proposed  a  series  of  strengthening 
amenflments,  which  have  >een  retained 
in  the  conference  report. 

First,  Veterans  Emplos  nent  Sendee 
job  counseling,  training,  s  id  placement 
services  would  be  expar  Jed  to  serve 
wives  and  widows  who  a  e  eligible  for 
chapter  35  OI  bill  afslstar  !e. 

Second,  the  Secretary  o  Labor  Is  di- 
rected to  establish  stroni  er,  expanded 
administrative  controls  unler  chapter  41 
in  order  to  insure  that  ell  Ible  veterans, 
wives,  and  widows  are  pr  mpUy  placed 
In  a  satisfactory  Job  or  Jo  training  op- 
portunity or  receive  some  other  specific 
form  of  employment  assist  nee.  The  Sec- 


retary Is  also  required  to  publish  stand- 
ards for  determining  compliance  by 
State  Public  Employmoit  Service  agen- 
cies with  the  provisions  of  chapters  41 
and  42. 

lii.  President,  the  need  for  such  man- 
datory specificity  regarding  this  annual 
report  was  made  very  clear  to  us  by  the 
ridiculous  three-page  annual  report  con- 
cerning the  Implementation  of  existing 
chapter  41  provisions  submitted— 4 
months  after  It  was  due — by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  by  the  failure  of  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  the  chapter  42 
"special  emphasis"  program. 

Third,  with  regard  to  the  chapter  42 
"special  emphasis"  program  the  con- 
ference report  clarifies  and  strengthens 
existing  law  by  requiring  that  Federal 
contractors  and  all  of  their  subcontrac- 
tors take  particular  actions  In  addition  to 
Job  listing  in  order  to  give  "special  em- 
phasis" to  the  employment  of  qualified 
service-connected  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans.  The  conference  agree- 
ment provides  further  clarification  In 
this  provision  by  making  clear  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  that  all  Federal 
contractors  and  all  subconlTactors  im- 
der  Federal  contracts — not  Just  prime 
subcontractors — are  to  take  affirmative 
action  In  their  emplojonent  practices  in 
an  effort  to  promote  the  greatest  pos- 
sible employment  and  advancement  in 
emplojonent  of  qualified  service-con- 
nected and  disabled  veterans  and  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam-era. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  Intend, 
In  making  this  clarification,  to  Insure 
that  the  goals  of  the  program,  as  spelled 
out  above,  will  be  achieved  according  to 
an  orderly  and  effective  timetable,  backed 
up  by  an  effective  compliance  mecha- 
nism. Specific  nimaierlcal  or  percentage 
goals  and  timetables,  however,  need  not 
necessarily  be  made  applicable  to  eon- 
tractors  and  subcontractors  at  this  time 
and  with  respect  to  this  provision.  It  may 
prove  advantageous  to  await  experience 
In  administering  the  program  before 
providing  for  the  imposition  of  any  such 
goals  and  timetables.  Nevertheless.  It  is 
the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that  the 
Congress  be  vigilant  in  insuring  that  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  this  affirmative  ac- 
tion program  be  vigorously  pursued  by 
the  Labor  Department. 

Mr.  President,  unemployment  con- 
tinues to  be  a  substantial  problem  am(mg 
young  veterans,  of  whom  almost  12.5 
percent  are  presently  unemployed.  The 
unemployment  rate  for  young  minority 
group  veterans  was  23.2  percent  last 
month,  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of 
other  young  nonminority  group  veterans. 
As  a  result  of  these  disastrously  high 
unemplosnnent  rates,  we  felt  it  necessary, 
not  only  to  try  to  provide  greater  focus 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service,  but  also  to  provide  the 
Department  <rf  Labor  with  greater  statu- 
tory specificity  with  respect  to  its  efforts 
to  promote  employment  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans  and  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  in  the  private  sector. 

Fourth,  the  confference  report  also  In- 
cludes a  provision  1  authored  with  Sena- 
tor Hartki  statfng  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  maxi- 


mum employment  and  Job  advanceoiMk 
opportunities  within  the  Federal  Oovmiw 
ment  for  quaUfled  sendee-connected  (Us. 
abled  and  Vietnam-era  veterans,  ai^ 
providing  for  special  Federal  appalnt. 
ment  authority  and  other  mechaniaik 
to  carry  out  such  policy. 

Fifth,  the  conference  report  provida 
for  the  codification  into  title  38  of  ezlil. 
Ing  law  on  veterans'  reemplaynuoi 
rights,  and  further  extends  such  righb 
to  veterans  who  were  employed  by  Stat* 
or  their  political  subdivisions. 

BDTTCATIOir  LOAlf  PmOOBAlC 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
contains  a  suiq>lementary  educatlood 
loan  program  for  eligible  veterans  ni 
chapter  35  eligible  dependents,  llie  nm. 
Imum  yearly  loan  was  reduced  In  oon- 
ference  to  $600,  from  $1,000  in  the  flqt 
conference  agreement,  and  $2,000  In  tiM 
orlgiiml  Senate  bill. 

Although  I  regret  that  this  prognai 
has  nad  be  so  significantly  scaled  (UmS, 
the  new  loan  program  should  provldB  a 
measure  of  assistance  for  veterans  to 
high-  and  higher-cost  institutions  l» 
receive  loans  to  help  cover  their  tnttbift 
and  other  expenses  at  relative^  low 
Interest  rates.  This  loan  program  now. 
at  least  partlaUy,  represents  our  elTorH 
to  enact  some  program  to  deal  with  Itai 
variable  tuitions  costs  among  univa^ 
ties  and  colleges  and  particularly  the  ed- 
ucation costs  as  they  vary  from  State  yt 
State  depending  upon  the  availability  df 
lower-cost  public  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  fact  tbit 
the  VA  estimates  that  approzlmatii^ 
136,000  veterans  would  receive  ttasa 
loans  in  the  flirst  fuU  year  of  opowttoB 
of  the  new  program  is  probably  the  aoit 
telling  argmnent  showing  the  need  for 
such  a  program.  This  very  high  rate  of 
projected  use  for  the  first  year  of  sodi 
a  new  program  clearly  demonstrates  tbi 
difficulty  which  OI  bOl  trainees  are  o«* 
perlencing  In  obtaining  regular  educa- 
tion loans  even  under  the  program  of 
federally  lnsvu«d  loans  under  the  Hlghsr 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  new  loan  program  should  help  to 
fill  this  gap  by  providing  a  substantiil 
benefit  for  veterans  and  eligible  depend 
ents  who  cannot  obtain  Higher  Edooik 
tion  Act  federaUy-lnstured  loans. 

I  also  wish  to  stress,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  loan  program,  although  not  In  ttak 
conference  report  funded  out  of  VBUL 
trust  fimds,  provides  an  automatic  ts^ 
titlement  to  benefits  out  of  the  readjust 
ment  benefits  account,  Just  as  Is  the  esM 
under  section  1824  of  title  38  for  VA 
guaranteed  loans. 

STATT7TOKT    AUTHOBITT    FOB    VA'S    VET    10 

racxiKAM 

Mr.  President,  another  provision  I  au- 
thored in  the  Senate-passed  bill,  estab- 
lishing a  veterans  representative— Vet 
Rep — program,  was  accepted  by  the 
conference  committee.  TMs  prognii 
will  provide  for  a  full-time  VA  emplojw 
at,  or  in  connection  with,  each  eduo- 
tional  Institution  where  at  least  500  01 
bill  trainees  are  enrolled,  who  will  serw 
as  a  liaison  between  the  VA  and  the 
institution  and  identify  and  resolve 
various  problems  with  respect  to  TA 
benefits,  especially  educational  asslBi* 
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goes,  for  veterans  attending  each  such 
mstltutlon. 

Ilr.  President,  BtoaXon  nuqr  recall  that 
on  May  31>  ^^''^  ^^  White  House  re- 
Iggied  a  formal  announcement  concern- 
ing the  Veterans'  Admlnistrfttlon's  new 
BUkn-on-tbe^campus  program.  Earlier  in 
May,  the  Veterans'  Administration  had 
briefed  the  Congress  oa  its  plans  to  im- 
plement this  program  designed  to  im- 
prove service  relationships  with  Teterans. 
tbeir  dependents,  and  yeterans'  service 
organizations.  The  man-on-the-campus. 
or  Vet-Rep  program  Involves  placing  VA 
couQselors  on  cidlege  and  uniTerBlty  cam- 
pases  to  Identify  and  rescdVe  VA  educa- 
t^on»^  assistance  allowance  problems. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  weeks  that  ftfl- 
k)wed  the  original  VA  announcement  of 
these  plans,  there  was  considerable  con- 
fusion, and  much  concern  expressed  by 
those  persons  already  involTed  in  campus 
veterans'  programs.  Specifically,  Veter- 
ans cost-of-lnstruction— Vd— iirogram 
campus  coordinators,  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  planning,  implementing,  and  di- 
recting the  full  time  oflloes  of  veterans 
affairs  established  under  a  provision  I 
authored  in  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972,  Public  Law  92-318,  feared  tbehr 
programs  were  about  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  VA.  The  VCI  program  was  designed 
to  provide  Incentives  and  supporttaig 
funds  for  colleges  and  milverglties  to 
recruit  veterans  and  to  establish  the 
kinds  of  special  programs  and  services 
necessary  to  assist  many  veterans  in  re- 
adjusting to  an  academic  setttag. 

VCI  programs  achieved  a  high  level  of 
success  in  their  first  year  of  operation 
despite  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  VCI 
coonUnators  were  unable  to  plan  and  de- 
velop special  programs  because  they  were 
forced  to  devote  far  too  much  of  their 
time  to  the  task  of  assisting  veterans 
with  VA-related  problems,  especially  late 
arrival  of  OI  bill  checks.  VCI  coordina- 
tors were.  In  many  cases,  simply  acthig 
as  a  liaison  between  the  veteran  and  the 
VA  in  the  veteran's  frustrating  battle  to 
receive  VA  educational  benefits. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  VA's 
early  plans  and  Job  descriptions  for  the 
Vet  Reps  am)eared  suspiciously  duplica- 
tive of  the  reoxmslhOitleB  already  being 
met  by  VCI  coordinators.  VA  memos  con- 
cerning the  Vet-Rep  program  contained 
terms  such  as  "outreach"  and  "peer- 
counseling" — activities  specifically  re- 
quired by  law  of  VCI  programs.  Aggra- 
vating the  situation  was  the  fact  that  the 
VA,  In  the  weeks  Just  after  announcing 
the  program,  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
sult VCI  coordinators  or  to  include  them 
In  any  of  the  Initial  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  this  program,  a  program 
which  directly  would  affect  these  already 
existing  programs. 

This  understandably  led  to  much  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  VCI  coordinators 
and  other  campus  veterans  rcpresenta- 
tlves  across  the  Nation.  Bdy  staff  worked 
closely,  during  this  period,  witti  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  Ctvll  Service 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  White  House  to 
work  out  details  of  the  program,  and  to 
insiuc  that  the  ooneems  of  VCI  coordl- 
nators  would  be  taken  fully  into  consid- 


erati<m  before  plans  for  the  program 
were  finalized, 

m  connection  with  the  Vet  Rep  provi- 
sion, m  the  conference  report,  the  Joint 
explanatory  statemmt  offers  the  follow- 
mg  explanation: 

In  adopting  this  provisian.  the  con- 
ferees were  keoily  aware  of  the  con- 
cerns ^(iilch  have  been  expressed  to 
Members  of  both  bodies  about  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  program  which  has 
already  been  undertaken  administra- 
tively by  the  VA,  and  of  the  assurances 
received  from  the  OlBce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  White  House,  and  the 
VA  with  req>ect  to  the  intended  opera- 
tion of  this  program.  Of  spedflc  concern 
is  the  understanding,  most  recently  em- 
bodied fn  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  report  (No.  93-1056)  on  HJl. 
15572.  the  fiscal  year  1975  EtDD-Space- 
Science-Veterans'  Appropriations  Act. 
that  VA  regional  (rfDces.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Chief  Benefits  Director,  will 
have  considerable  flexibility  in  the  as- 
signment of  these  new  Vet  Reps  in  terms 
of  particular  campus  needs.  This  same 
flexibility  Is  provided  for  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  m  those  Instances  where 
a  Vet  Riep  can  perform  more  effectively 
in  terms  of  carrying  out  the  special  re- 
sponsibilities of  liaison  with  the  campus 
veterans,  assignment  of  the  Vet  Reps  to 
regional  (dSces  should  be  carried  out  in 
order  to  improve  the  capacity  of  those 
offices  to  provide  effective  services.  At 
the  same  time,  the  cooferees  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  conference  report  pro- 
vision which  is  Intmded  to  avoid  any  sit- 
uation in  which  an  educational  institu- 
tion might  be  in  any  way  compelled  to 
aocept  su^  an  on-oampus  assignment 
by  the  VA — new  taction  243(a)  (4)  pro- 
vides that  the  "inappropriateness  of  as- 
signment of  veterans'  representatives  to 
a  particular  educational  Institution" 
shall  be  grounds  for  reallocation  of  such 
Vet  Reps  to  other  educational  institu- 
tiohH  or  to  the  regional  office.  The  con- 
fnces  ekpect  that  toeh  assignment  mat- 
ters wUl  be  resolved  amicably  In  close 
consultation  and  coordination  with  in- 
dividual Institutions,  OI  bin  trainees  at 
such  institutions,  and  other  Interested 
parties." 


Mr.  President,  in  1970  and  1972  I  au- 
thored and  coautborlzed  with  Senator 
Hastki.  respectively,  major  new  pro- 
grams to  provide  special  assistance  to 
high  w3ao(A  dropout  veterans.  These 
were  the  predischarge  education  pro- 
gram—PREP— the  special  tutorial  as- 
sistance program,  the  refresher,  defi- 
ciency on-campus  program,  and  the  vet- 
erans outreach  services  program  in  1970 
In  Public  Law  91-219;  and  expansions 
and  improvements  of  those  programs 
and  the  addition  of  the  veterans-stu- 
dent-services program  in  PubUc  Law 
92-540. 

Unfortunatdy.  the  Implementation  of 
these  programs  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  continued  to  be  less  than 
adequate  and  less  than  enthusiastic. 
There  is  a  substantial  need  for  Improve- 
ment in  the  scope  of  the  VA's  outreach 
program  and  the  methods  which  it  em- 
plogrs  to  reach  out  to  returning  veterans, 
particolaily  educationally  disadvantaged 


veterans,  to  attempt  to  encourage  them 
to  use  theh-  OI  bill  eligibility  to  receive 
education  and  training.  I  find  the  figures 
in  a  study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  in  terms  of  the  lack  of  actual 
knowledge  on  the  pcut  oS.  returning  vet- 
erans about  their  boieflts.  to  be  very  dis- 
coiuiiglng  and  to  be  evidence  of  a  very 
hmjhazard  Implementation  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  sMce  we  inaugu- 
rated the  program  in  1970. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  conference  re- 
port we  have  adopted  the  Senate  pro- 
vl8i<Hi8  to  Increase  the  tutorial  assistance 
allowance  from  $50  to  $60  a  zi|ioDth  and 
the  number  of  mcmths  of  tutorial  assist- 
ance entitiement  dm^ng  which  such  al- 
lowance may  be  paid  from  9  to  12  months. 
As  I  indicated  above.  I  orli^naUy  au- 
thored this  provision,  in  the  1970  OI  biU 
amendments.  Public  Law  91-219,  to  pro- 
vide tutorial  assistance  to  veterans  who 
are  in  academic  difficulty. 

m  addition,  the  veteran-student  serv- 
ices program  which  we  placed  Into  law 
hi  Public  Law  92-540,  and  which  I  orig- 
inally proposed  In  1970  in  the  Senate- 
passed  S.  3657.  and  again  in  1971  in  S.  740 
with  Senator  Haktkk.  would  also  be  hn- 
proved  and  expanded  by  a  provision  in 
the  Conference  report.  When  we  orig- 
inally passed  this  program  in  the  Senate 
In  1972 — as  well  as  in  1970 — ^there  was 
no  limitation  on  the  number  of  veterans 
who  could  participate  In  this  work-study 
program.  However,  in  1972,  In  working 
out  the  provisions  which  became  Public 
Law  92-540.  we  agreed  with  the  House  to 
try  this  program  out  on  the  basis  of  about 
16,000  so-called  work/study  agreements, 
effectuated  through  the  limitation  to  800 
man-years  of  work  contained  In  section 
1685  of  the  present  law.  We  also  agreed 
to  limit  the  number  of  hoiu^  that  any 
veteran  could  work  to  100  hours  per  aca- 
demic year. 

Given  the  experience  with  this  new 
program  ^nd  comments  we  have  received 
from  various  VA  regicmal  offices  and 
others,  the  Conferees  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate provision  to  expand  the  program 
so  as  to  permit  up  to  250  hours  of  woi^ 
for  each  Individual  veteran  over  an  aca- 
donic  year  and  to  remove  the  limit  (m 
the  number  of  veterans  who  can  partici- 
pate during  any  one  fiscal  year. 

We  see  tUs  program  as  a  major  way 
for  the  VA  to  improve  and  expand  out- 
reach efforts,  pursuant  to  the  new  direc- 
tions and  authorities  made  by  other 
amendments  in  the  Conference  rq^ort, 
especially  on  college  campuses  under  the 
supervision  of  the  new  veterans'  r^re- 
sentatives.  provided  for  in  section  214 
(4)  of  the  Conference  report,  and  also 
strongly  believe  that  the  program,  as 
indicated  In  the  provisicHis  of  the  present 
law  Itself,  should  be  directed  far  more 
to  providing  work/study  veterans  to 
carry  out  certain  f  imctions  In  connection 
with  the  VA  medical  program — a  statu- 
tory function  which  has  been  virtually 
totally  overlooked  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  its  Implonentation  of 
the  present  program. 

nU>6KAM  BTALTTATIOK  Ain>  CX>IXJBCTION  OF 
STATmrCAI.  DATA 

The  original  Senate-passed  version  of 
HH.  12628  provided  for  a  new  subchap- 
ter under  viiich,  for  the  first  time  the 
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Administrator  of  Veterins'  Affairs  would 
be  required  to  provide  for  independent 
measureqient  and  evali  atlon  of  the  im- 
pact and  eflectlvMiess  of  all  programs 
authorized  under  Utl(  38,  and  their 
mechanisms  for  service  delivery,  and  to 
collect,  collate,  and  ai  alyze  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  full  da  i  regarding  the 
.  operation  of  all  sucM  programs.  The 
Administrator  would  be  required  to  make 
available  to  the  public  he  results  of  his 
finding. 

Presently,  Mr.  Prea  dent,  the  VA's 
evaluation  activities  are  sporadic  and  the 
new  section  219  contain  d  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill— in  subsect  jn  (a)  through 
(f ) — are  based  directly  (  a  the  evaluation 
provisions  in  sections  4(  I  and  402  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1  73— Public  Law 
93-112,  of  wWch  I  was  a  jrincipal  author 
with  Senators  Randolp^  and  Staitohd, 
who  are  also  members  pf  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  and  '  ?ho  collaborated 
along  with  Senator  Hai  tki  and  me  on 
this  provision  In  the  S4  nate-passed  bill 
Interim  regulations  regi  rdlng  these  Re- 
habilitation Act  provls  ons  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Re  ;ister  on  July  2 
1974.  ' 

I  am  most  pleased,  thi  refore,  that  the 
conference  agreement  e  abodies  the  es- 
sence of  the  Senate  pre  rislon,  although 
somewhat  revising  and  Jcondensing  the 
language  in  order  to  pre  rtde  for  greater 
focus  and  more  speciflcl  y. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Preslc  ait,  in  the  Joint 
explanatory    statement,  I  the    conferees 
stressed   that   in   condetising   the   new 
section  319— evaluation  ind  data  collec- 
tion—as adopted  in  theS  conference  re- 
port,  the   requirement  Ihat,   whenever 
feasible,  the  AdminlstrAor  should  ar- 
range to  obtain  the  specl  ic  views  of  pro- 
gram beneficiaries  and  p  ogram  partici- 
pants with  respect  to  eva  uatlons  of  such 
profrrams.  was  deleted  1  s  unnecessary. 
The  conferees,  further  st  essed  their  be- 
lief that  the  Admlnlstral  )r  already  pos 
sesses  the  authority  to  dl  this,  and  that 
it  would  be  desirable  for 
that  authority,  in  addltl 
for  evaluations  conduct 
dependent  personnel  ra^^.  „„^^  ^^j^, 
dlrecOy  responsible  for  Bfe-ogram  opera 
tlon  and  administration  ' 
n»TraACENCT   aovisobt    co 

KKANS   Smvl 

Mr.  President,  the 
ment — in  a  new  sectloi 
title  38 — provides  that 


jQai»QR£SS]ONAL>  RlCQia>--  SEN  AllE 


to  exercise 
to  providing 
by  fully  In- 
ter than  those 


■rrriE    on   vft- 


Fi 


RMdlustment  btncfits: 

Rate  increase 

Active  duty  training!... U"" 
Refresher  training  . 

Worii  study '.'.'." 

Tutorial  assistance...! 

Chapter  35  farm 

45-mo-entiUe(nent... 
Equalize  war  vets.  (ch.  31) 
Reimbursement  of  expenses 

BCL  absences 

Loan  revolving  fund •.".."."" 


-  J712J 

; 

■       3! 


26. 
36. 

4.' 
74. 


Subtotal. 


867. 


-' .''?*,  n"''IJi?''"*«  »18.50aOOO  for 
on  July  10  1974. 

tJ  ^i!f  ."^*'  "»"»""  edumn  and  tke 
itt  total  column  represents  cost  tor  a 


'erence  agree- 

220  added  to 

Administra- 


tor shall  seek  to  achieve  the  ma^imy^ 
feasible  effectiveness,  coordination,  and 
interrelatioBship  of  services  among  all 
Federal  programs  and  activities  affect- 
ing veterans,  in  iMldltlon  to  the  maxi- 
mum coordination  of  tiielr  {Nrograms 
with  the  programs  carried  out  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  conferees 
expect  the  Administrator  to  specify  In  his 
annual  report  the  resets  of  this  new 
process. 

This  provision  gives  the  Administra- 
tor for  the  first  time  a  central  role  «.nd 
responsibility  in  coordinating  and  stim- 
ulating aU  Federal  programs  affecting 
veterans.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  responsi- 
bility win  Insure  far  more  efllclent  Im- 
plementation of  these  programs  designed 
to  help  veterans,  ItUs  was  the  purpose 
of  the  original  provision  I  authored  In 
the  original  Senate  amendment  to  estab- 
lish an  Inter-Agency  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Services,  a  structure 
which  the  House  conferees  found  unnec- 
essary to  achieve  these  goals. 

COMCLTJSIOK 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  when  enacted 
wUl  help  literally  millions  of  veterans, 
particularly  Vietnam-era  veterans,  and 
dependents  in  our  Nation.  As  I  have  said 
many  times  in  the  past,  what  these  vet- 
erans really  are  asking  for  is  no  more 

than  they  deserve  and  are  entitled  to 

that  is.  simple  justice  and  equity,  and 
comparability  in  benefits  with  what  their 
fathers  and  brothers  received  after  their 
service  in  prior  wars. 

I  would  like  to  stress,  once  again,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  conference  report  Is 
a  symbol  of  compromise  and  coopera- 
tion. We  must  not  ask  Vietnam  veterans 
to  wait  for  further  compromises.  They 
have  waited  long  enough. 

I  strongly  urge  a  unanimous  vote  of 
approval  by  my  colleagues  for  this  vital 
and  comprehensive  measiue. 

I  also  urge  the  President  to  sign  this 
vital  measure  Into  law  and  not  turn  his 
back  on  30  million  American  veterans 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
supported  the  Senate  version  of  the  OI 
bill  education  amendments  in  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  floor,  and  In  two  confer- 
ence committees.  I  believe  the  bill  con- 
tains some  good  provisions.  I  have  res- 
eravtlons  about  the  wisdom  of  others 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  Intent  of  the  bill 
is  laudatory,  and  I  support  the  purpose 
^ilch  the  provisions  are  designed  to  ac- 
complish. 
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Ideallstlcally.  I  regret  that  this  m 
cannot  be  more  generous  thi^n  It  Is.  S 
owe  our  veterans  a  great  debt  m^ 
share  the  view  that  our  obUgatlim  k  fe 
provide  for  them  the  best  prognam^ 
Natlofi  can  afford.  ^ 

Unfortunately,  the  practical  fiscal  f 
straints  under  which  we  must  openZT 
preclude  the  gencfoaity  we  would  aU  S 
tosupport  — •• 

Mr.  {Resident,  inflation  affects  ik. 
student  veterans  Just  as  adrentiymmZ 
affects  the  rest  of  us,  and  I  am  <ainS2 
that  we  will  not  be  acting  in  his  Sm 
term  best  Interests  if  we  pass  8bort>tn 
benefits  which  are  inflatioanary.  ■ 

In  light  of  President  FV>rd'8  raMnt 
speech  to  the  Congress  in  which  hs  aaiUii 
for  Inflationary  hnpact  statements  at 
proposed  legislation,  I  want  to  dlsenn  fa 
detail  some  fiscal  impUcatlons  of  tba 
bill  All  citizens,  as  weD  as  veterans.  hSa 
a  keen  Interest  In  the  potentWtaC 
tionary  Impact  of  this  l^lslatkm.  1 
therefore,  feel  that  the  cost  iTwpUffit^ 
of  this  bill  deserve  more  attentionSS 
we  have  given  them  in  prior  debata 

Initially,  the  total  first  year  cost  tl 
this  particular  bin  as  considered  by  Ite 
Senate  was  estimated  at  $1.3  Miifl, 
Anothier  provision  extending  the  ttm 
from  8  to  10  years  In  which  a  vMoE 
can  use  his  education  benefits  «m 
severed  from  the  bill  and  passed  u  % 

separate  hill  in  June  at  an  additiooal  otit 
of  $m  million.  The  total  cost  of  Os 
1974  Senate  education  package  laa 
therefore,  about  $1.9  blUkm.  ^^ 

In  the  first  conference,  the  tiiltiaa 
grant  provision  was  deleted  at  an  esti- 
mated savings  of  $590  million.  Concur- 
rently, however,  both  the  first  confenoM 
and  the  second  conference  recommendSl 
an  increase  in  the  monthly  subslstenoe 
rates. 

Therefore,  the  bill  which  We  are  ote- 
sldering  today  costs  approximately  $8H.T 
million  for  the  applicable  10  months  te 
flscSJ  year  1975.  When  the  ptovlslon 
pass^  in  June  is  added,  t^e  total  cost  ol 
the  1974  veterans  education  package 
amounts  to  about  $1.5  bllllonSi  the tnt 
full  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eiM> 
sent  that  a  5-year  cost  estimate  of  tbt 
conference  report  be  printed  In  the  Kac- 
osD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cort 
estimate  was  ordered  to  be  printed  tai 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


975 


Total'  (effective 
date) 


lOmo.i       1976       1977       1978       1979 


Sept  1, 
1974 


t6S0.3 

.7 

3.1 

8.3 

.8 

.4 

26.3 

36.6 

.2 

4.1 

74.9 


1665.5 

.7 

2.6 

8.3 

.7 
.4 
10.3 
37.2 
.2 
3.9 
69.1 


$550.8 

1 
2. 
8. 


.6 
.3 
.6 
.4 
.3 
.9 
.2 
3.3 
51.7 


10. 
37. 


8514. 7 

.1 

2.6 

8.3 

.5 

.4 

10.3 

38.6 

.2 

3.2 

38.4 


8474.5  82,855.8 

1.7 

13.  S 

41.5 

3.1 

2.0 

67.5 

189.3 

1.0 

17.3 

258.% 


.1 

2.6 

8.3 

.5 

.4 

.3 

.0 

.2 

2.8 

24.4 


1975 


Total*  ( 
date) 


FhII 

year  10  mo.' 


1976       1977       1978       1979 


ilk 


'^h 


10. 
39. 


M5.7      798.9     6C6.2     617.3     563.1 


3,451.2 


thAMtensioi 


teU  colum 


pel  Ml 


in  of  tke  Mimitinf  date  by  Public  Ijw  93-337 
'^974,  effective  dale. 


0OE:< 

Joint  apprentice  S3    ns      US      SIS 

Uan  (admin,  cost)    lis         i]?        *|lo 


10.4 
1.9 


fO.4 
2.7 


•14 


SI 


Subtotal 2.1 


2.1 


1.5 


2.3 


3.1 


3.7 


It; 


Budget  authority  : 

Readiustmant  beiMmL.. 
GOE... 


867.7 
2.1 


806.7 
^1 


798.9 
1.S 


666.2 
t.3 


617.3 
11 


S63.1    3.4n.t 
17       VLI 


Total. 


869.8     807.8     800.4     6M.S     820.4     588.8  14818 


in  are  based  upoa  a  Sec 
of  4  yn.  and  10  moa. 


to'bJ^"id^*te^«'  WLtnlReee  would  tweUgJUeforahNnaml  taterest  rate  of  6.5 1 
i«ii?*^!I^  «4,40^000  fcr  vetWM  reprasenttdve  GOE  coat  CMts  fcr  avahMboa  and  d*«l' 
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BIT.  HANSSM^  Mr.  Ptesideait,  the  cur- 
regit  vocational  rehablUtaftkn  edvcatloD 
program  in  the  VA  costs  approximately 
ft.T  billion  annually.  Over  the  next  6 
years,  the  bill  which  we  are  consider- 
ing will  add  more  than  $4  billion  to  the 
cost  of  the  program. 


Mr.  PresideDt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  voeatlonal-re- 
habllltatton  portion  M  table  76,  "BBtl- 
mated  Selected  ExpQiCtltnres  by  State, 
fiscal  year  1973,"  of  U3£  1973  annual  re- 
port ol  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
published  as  House  Document  93-2&8.  be 


printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscobs  bo 
my  colleagues  can  see  how  these  educa- 
tion funds  are  distributed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


TABLE  76.-ESTIMATEO  SELECTED  EXPENDITURES  BY  STATE-FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


VocaeoMl  rehablRtation  and  educatioa 


Total 


SMe 


Total  number 

Total       who  trained 

expendRurei       during  yeer 


Amount 


Vocational  rehabilitation 
(IMe38,U.S.C.,«hn) 


Total 
number 

«t)0 

trtlMd 

durtw 

yaar 


SoM  and  daugliters  of  de- 
ceased veterans  and  {ottDy 
disabled  vetwam  (title  38, 
U.S.C.,  Ch.  35} 


Wives  and  Widows  (titje  38, 
U.S.C.,  Ch.  35) 


Post-Kotean  conflict  veterafit, 
(title  38,  U  S.C,  ch.  34) 


"  ToLirTdM  nmber 

I  T/>(-t   wtotniMd 

AoKUMt       durioc  year 


Amount 


Total  number 
who  trained 
durinorear 


AwMwnt 


Total  number 
who  trained 
during  year 


AmouMt 


Grand  total. . .    813, 076, 351, 170 

Fonivi  couirtrlM..-.^'       13^232.649 

Ulfnansionsaiul 

fMciated  araaa...  145, 153, 9U 

harteRico 142.212.646 

lUlaONrs 2,S41,W7 

Total  United 

States 12,800,964,578 

AUeoM 242.648.10* 

AlBka... 12.711859 

MMia 163.154,477 

Aaaaaas 182.372.391 

CMtmia 1,326,836.039 

UMede 168.942.341 

Caaecticut. 157.641417 

Dilawara... 32,307,910 

District  of 

CMiflabIa 25a4Bl,420 

fWda.. 586,119.239 

GaOTtai. 302.120,062 
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Mr.  HA^TSEa^.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
supported  the  bill  before  us,  I  have  gone 
Into  detail  to  caution  my  coUeagues  as  to 
the  potential  Inflationary  impact  ol'this 
bill.  Historically,  the  GI  bin  education 
program  has  miade  money  for  the  Gor- 
eaunentin  thelong  run.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  tbe  cost  of  the  World  War 
n  QI  bm  was  about  $19  billion,  but  that 
trained  and  educated  veterans  gener- 
ated addittonal  Income  taaocs  tn  eseees 
of  $1  billion  per  yeai*  o«rer  a  20-year  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  total  cost  of  the  edu- 


cation package  tor  1974  will  range  to 
about  $1.5  billion,  but  I  am  ccmvlnced  it 
is  an  Inrestment  in  both  the  veteran  and 
the  national  interest.  Ibex  funds  are 
not  merely  an  outlay  in  Federal  debars, 
but  an  InTestmeiit  whldi  will  be  re- 
tume(|  l^  program  participation  in  the 
future. 

VIXTNAIC    VXmLAKS    XDCCATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  informed 
that  the  ^mse  of  Representatives  has 
just  this  a|teiB0on  paiiaed  unaolmoufily 
the  legislatlcAi  presented  1^  House  and 


Senate  conferees  to  amend  the  GI  bill  to 
Increase  veterans  education  benefits. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  fighting 
for  these  increases  over  the  past  year, 
and  although  this  bill  is  the  result  of 
many  compromises  and  disappointments 
along  the  way,  we  are  pleased  to  see  the 
passage  of  this  measure — a  measure 
which  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives present  today  could  support.  Just 
last  week,  I  initiated  a  letter  to  Senator 
Haetke  with  the  .signatures  of  31  other 
Senators  who  had  supported  the  original 
Senate-passed  bill,  urging  his  commit- 
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arks.  I  would 
»RD  a  copy  of 

.ation  and  In- 
I  am  confl- 
sr  of  encour- 
by  the  Sen 


tee's  swift  report  of  stro^  legislation  to 
the  Senate  and  to  expe<t|te  the  passage 
of  a  strong,  suiHXMrtlve  lui  for  all  our 
veterans  who  are  finding!!  It  Increasingly 
difficult  to  pursue  the  education  we  prom 
Ised  them. 

At  the  end  of  my  re 
like  to  submit  for  the  _ 
that  letter  for  the  Info 
terest  of  all  my  coll___. 
dent  that  reading  thls'l 

agement  and  support,  _^  _^ .^^, 

ate's  passage  of  this  coiirerence  report 
today,  the  President  will  Realize  the  deep 
desire  of  the  country  and  Its  representa- 
tives In  Government  that  Ihls  bill  be  en- 
acted as  soon  as  possible.  I 

Passage  of  this  legislation  today,  of 
course,  will  not  end  our  duest  for  eqiul- 
table  treatment  for  Vletnlm  veterans  In 
search  of  adequate  educaion  and  train- 
ing opportunities.  In  the  pear  future.  I 
Intend  to  sponsor  leglslatsln  providing  a 
full  45  months  entltlemei 
nam-era  veterans,  not  m 
pursuing  undergraduate 
vlded  in  the  bill  before  us 
tlon.  I  remain  firmly  co 
enactment  of  a  program  _ 
assistance  to  equalize  th 
tlons  In  tuition  costs  from 
and  within  each  State. 

But,  In  the  meantime,  it 
concern  that  the  Senate 
and  immediately  to  send 
President  with  the  assun 
the  desire  of  both  Housi 
that  he  sign  this  bill  into 
It  Is  sent  to  the  White  Ho 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
sent  that  a  copy  of  the  Jo 
by  31  of  my  colleagues  be 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlon,the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  tl  e  Ricoto.  as 
follows: 

njSj  BXttATE. 

Washington.  D.C.,  Septet  her  23, 1974. 
Hon.  Vancz  Haitkz, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Vetti  ana"  Affairs, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Oeab  Mb.  Chairman:  As  stn  ng  supportara 
of  an  adequate  program  of  ed«  :atlon»l  bene- 
fits for  Vietnam  veterans,  we  rere  most  dis- 
tressed by  the  action  of  the  H  tuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives prior  to  the  Labor  Dl  y  recess  which 
blocked  enactment  of  the  cor  rerence  report 
on  the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Mucatlon  bUl 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Set  ate  on  August 

We  firmly  beUeve  that  the  ft  lal  conference 
agreement  represented  a  respol  slble  compro- 
mise between  the  House-  and  3enate-paa»d 
bills,  despite  our  strong  regret  i  aat  a  program 
of  direct  tuition  assistance  ras  not  ulti- 
mately included.  You  and  youj  fellow  Senate 
conferees  are  to  be  commended  for  your  dm- 
gent  efforts  In  that  regard. 

However,  now  that  this  agreed  nent  has  been 
blocked  in  the  House  by  an  uni  xpected  point 
of  order  and  subsequent  pas«  «e  of  a  sub- 
stitute bill  which  is  clearly  I  [adequate,  we 
are  convinced  that  prompt  an<^  decisive  Sen- 
ate action  must  be  taken. 

We  are  aware  that  soma  hav  >  argiud  that 
the  original  conference  report  i  night  be  "In- 
flationary." We  must  point  outj  [lowever,  that 
Vietnam  veterans  have  alrew  y  paid  tbalr 
dues.  Indeed,  the  Federal  Tr«  «ury  haa  al- 
ready been  saved  UteraUy  hui  Ireda  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  as  a  result  of  tl  e  long  delays 
which  have  prevented  propd  led  Increaaw 
from  being  enacted  sooner.  Pu  ther  sacrlfloa 
on  their  part  U  simply  unaoo  pUble,  eepe- 
claUy  at  a  time  when  steps  are  a  ready  under- 
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way  to  heal  th*  woimds  of  tboae  who  obow 
not  to  fight  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

For  these  reasoiw,  we  bellave  it  Is  e—antlal 
that  the  Senate  tajce  Immediate  atepa  to 
speed  toward  enacttnent  a  program  of  edu- 
cational beneflta  for  Vietnam-era  veterans 
which  is  at  least  as  generous  as  the  original 
oonfarence  report,  and  to  Implement  It  retro- 
actively to  the  start  of  the  current  academic 
yew. 

To  this  end,  we  propose  that  the  Senate 
Immediately  repaw  the  original  Senate- 
paoaed  biU,  8.  3784.  with  one  amendment:  a 
cihange  in  the  subalatenoe  rate  Increase  from 
18  to  23%.  Such  Senate  action  woiUd  allow 
you  to  return  to  conference  witli  th*  Houae 
and  reach  predaely  the  same  agreement  as 
haa  already  been  approved,  with  a  minimum 
of  tlme-oonstimlng  renegotiation,  w"^  would 
moot  any  point  of  order  on  the  House  floor. 
We  are  ooofldeoft  that  If  the  full  Hooa*  U 
given  an  oppmtunlty  to  vote  on  the  original 
conference  report — an  opportunity  denied 
by  last  month's  point  of  order — it  wlU  paaa 
overwhelmingly  and  be  signed  into  law  by 
the  Prealdent. 

If  the  House  conferees  are  unwilling  to 
hold  to  their  original  agreement,  of  couzw. 
thus  making  prompt  enactment  ImiMselble, 
we  would  then  urge  you  to  press  as  flzmly 
aa  poaalble  for  the  entire  range  of  Senate- 
paaaad  provisions,  including  the  muoh- 
needed  tuition  grant  program. 

Tou  may  be  sure  that  you  wlU  continue 
to  have  our  strong  support  of  your  efforts 
to  achieve  theee  goals,  and  that  we  stand 
ready  to  provide   you   any  assistance  you 
reqtUre  towards  this  end. 
Sincerely, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Tliomas  T.  Bagleton, 
Kdward   W.    Brooke,    Frank    Church. 
Charles  MoC.  Mathlas,  Jr.,  Robert  Dole, 
Klchard  C.  SchweUer,  PhlUp  A.  Hart. 
Mike  Mansfield,  Warren  O.  Magnuson. 
Lee   Metcalf,   John   O.   Pastore,   Jamea 
Abo\irezk,    Qaylord  Nelson,   Abraham 
RlblcoflT,  Harrtson  A.  WiUlams,  Robert 
Taft,   Jr.,   George   B.   McOovem,   Kd- 
ward  J.  Oumey,  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Henry  M.  Jackaon. 
Mike    Gravel,    Gale    McGee,    Jacob    K. 
Javlts,  John  V.  Tunney,  Xdmund  8. 
Muskle,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Frank  E. 
Moss.  J.  Glenn  BeaU,  Jr..  Joaeph  M. 
Montoya,  MUton  B.  ToTuig,  Dick  Clark. 
V.S.  Senators. 


Tb9  PREsmma  officer.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


REDESIQNATION  OP  NOVEMBER  11 
AS  VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  8.  4081  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  for  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl,  a  4081,  to  redesignate  November  11 
of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  make 
such  day  a  legal  public  holiday. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

■nie  FRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufDcient  second?  There  is  a  suffldent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  FRBBIDINa  OFRCER.  Who 
yldds  time? 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Fireatdent,  I  lidd 
myself  S  minutes.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  restore  November  11  as  H^ 
day  for  observance  of  Veterans  Day.  T^fc 
commemoratloB  was  traditionally  htkt 
on  November  11  until  passage  of  tht 
Monday  Holiday  Law  in  1968. 

Veterans  Day  will  be  observed  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  as  I  understand  It.  this  year, 
S.  4081,  if  enacted,  will  permit  a  Novem- 
ber 11  celebration  in  1975  and  each  year 
thereafter. 

This  bill  has  the  full  support  of  tbe 
major  veterans'  organizations:  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wats, 
Non-commissioned  Officers  AssociaticHi, 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  Amer- 
ican veterans  of  World  War  n.  Korea, 
and  Vietnam. 

When  the  Monday  holiday  law  was 
adopted,  a  number  of  State  leglsIatnrM 
subscribed  to  the  idea  of  deslgnaUng  tiM 
last  Monday  in  October  as  the  day  for 
observing  Veterans  Day.  However,  sinw 
that  time  the  legislatures  of  40  States 
have  reversed  this  earlier  action. 

Two  States  never  changed  this  Im- 
portant holiday  from  November  11  to 
another  date  thus,  a  total  of  42  Stats 
presently  celebrate  Veterans  Day  on  its 
traditional  date  November  11.  8.  4M1 
would  bring  Federal  law  again  mto  con- 
formity «1th  a  vast  majority  of  the 
States. 

I  might  say  that  the  many  bills  intn- 
duced  for  this  purpose  have  been  spon- 
sored or  eosponsored  by  17  Senators.  Tiro 
days  of  hea^lngB  were  held  this  year  by 
the  standing  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebratloos.  of 
which  I  am  chaliman. 

Mr.  President,  the  testimony  received 
by  the  subcommittee  indicated  an  over> 
whelming  sentiment  for  this  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  telegram  dated 
October  10,  signed  by  the  National  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  Jamsi 
WagonseUer.  on  this  subject,  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoKo  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  in  addition  to  a  telegram  dated 
October  10  from  John  J.  Stang.  Natlooal 
Commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foieign 
Wars. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  <nxlered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  ay 
colleagues  to  abide  by  the  Judgment  ot 
42  State  legislatures,  of  all  of  the  major 
military  servicemen's  organizations— and 
of  commonsense — to  restore  November 
11  as  the  recognized  date  for  Veterans 
Day. 

ZiroiaifAPOLis,  Im., 

Ootober  10, 1974. 
Hon.  BoacAN  L.  Hbuska, 
BtuseU  SenaU  Office  BuUAint, 
WaahtngUm,  D.C.: 

The  efforta  of  you  and  your  ffolleaguiia  to 
reatore  the  nHswrvaiice  of  Vetaraoa  Day  to 
November  11  are  deeply  apprecUtad  by  the 
American  Legion  and  tba  Axnarlean  LtglflB 
Auxiliary. 

Novwabar  ll  la  a  day  rloh  la  hlatorlcal 
and  patrlotle  maantng  for  war  vatarana  and 
thair  tamtllas.  Th*  lagloo  bMlaraa  that  bon- 
orlng  veterans  on  their  traditional  day  is 
mor*  Important  than  moaftng  the  oonvaal- 
enoe  of  certain  oommarclal  Intereata. 


October  10,  1974. 
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The  42  States  that  will  obaerva  veterans 
day  on  November  11  this  year  rapreeant  over 
16  percent  of  the  Nation's  veterana.  If  vet- 
trtoB  are  to  have  a  day  set  aalde  In  their 
])onor  then  they  ahould  be  penaltted  to 
lay  what  day  it  wlU  be. 

As  we  prepare  to  celebrate  our  country's 
bicentennial,  enactment  of  S.  4061  will  re- 
capture the  true  historical  significance  and 
symbolism  of  a  day  that  haa  mxich  meaning 
for  Americans. 

On  behalf  of  9.7  mtlllmi  leglonnairea  and 
nearly  one  mllUon  memfbara  ot  the  American 
legion  Auxiliary,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
tbla  bUl  and  honor  thoaa  Amertnana  who 
answered  their  country's  caU  and  met  the 
highest  obligations  and  citizenship. 
Jaxxs  M.  WAOoiraKLua, 

tfattonal  Commander. 


October  10. 1974. 
Hon.  RoiiCAH  L.  Hxuska, 
\JS.  Senate, 
WashingUm,  D.C.; 

It  was  with  extreme  gratWcattnti  I  noted 
}«ur  mtroduction  of  8.  4081  to  redealgnate 
■Member  11  of  each  year  aa  Veterana  Day 
and  to  make  auch  day  a  l^al  pubUe  holiday. 
Inaimuch  as  your  bill  fulflUa  ooa  of  my 
prtortty  legislative  gocda.  reet  aaauied,  you 
have  the  full  support  of  the  1.8  mUllon  mem- 
tan  of  the  Veterana  of  Vtorelgn  Wan  and  the 
more  than  600,000  In  ova  ladlaa  auxiliary  m 
ttls  legialattoD  and  I  trust  th*  fan  Banate 
vtll  take  up  and  pass  your  bUl  tn  tSi*  near 
future,  restoring  dignity  to  thla  moat  patri- 
otic h(dlday. 

JORK  J.  Srairo, 
National    Commander-tn-Chief,    Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Untted 
States 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not 
want  my  opposition  to  this  bill  to  be 
construed  as  being  impatriotlc  In  any 
way  hi  view  of  the  laundry  list  of  vet- 
erans organizations  that  badced  this 
change  In  the  holiday  schedule. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  which  I 
understand  are  on  the  list  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  Just  read. 

Although  I  can  be  very  sympathetic 
with  their  plea,  this  is  the  same  plea  at 
the  time  we  originally  changed  over  to 
the  Monday  holiday  law. 

The  same  plea  was  made  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  November  11  so-called 
Armistice  Day.  but  with  respect  to 
Memorial  Day,  as  well. 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  really  magic 
about  November  11  In  terms  of  honoring 
the  veterans  of  our  wars,  and  I  presume 
that  Armistice  Day  is  for  that  purpose. 
It  marks  the  armistice  of  World  War  I. 
But  there  are  other  American  veterans, 
both  living  and  dead,  who  fought  in  wan 
that  ended  on  many  different  dates: 

The  American  Revolution  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1783;  the  War  of  1812  on  Febru- 
ary 17, 1815;  the  War  Between  the  States, 
May  29,  1865;  the  Spanish-American 
War  on  December  10,  1898;  World  War 
n,  which  ended  on  September  2,  1945: 
the  Korean  war,  ix^lch  ended  July  27, 
1953;  and  the  end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
on  January  27, 1973. 

Bo,  of  eight  major  wars  we  have  had 
in  our  history,  one  did  end  with  the 
armistice  signed  November  11,  but  aU  of 
Am  others  aa  different  dates. 

The  major  ccmcem  I  have  with  this 
MD  Is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  need  this 


date  to  be  celebrated  on  November  11,  it 
can  Just  as  easily  be  celebrated  on  Mon- 
day as  well  as  all  other  holidays,  save 
with  the  exception  of  Christmas  and  New 
Year's. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks,  veterans  organizations  are  also 
concerned  about  changing  Memorial  Day 
from  a  Monday  holiday  back  to  the 
May  30  date  which  we  had  before. 

I  am  afraid  that  once  we  enact  this 
legislati(m,  the  veterans  organizations 
will  be  back  again  saying,  "Well,  you  did 
it  for  us  for  Armistice  Day.  how  about 
Memorial  Day";  and  after  that  the  DAR, 
or  some  other  oiganlzatlon  will  be  say- 
ing, "What  about  George  Washington's 
Birthday,  let  us  change  that  back  to 
February  22";  and  all  of  the  Interest 
groups  that  were  putting  pressure  on  us 
years  ago  when  we  changed  over  to  the 
Monday  holiday  law  wlU  be  back  In  again 
pointing  to  this  as  an  example,  "If  the 
Senate  changed  Veterans  Day  to  Novem- 
ber 11,  why  do  they  not  do  it  for  us  with 
respect  to  our  holidays?"  Then  we  are  go- 
ing to  destroy  the  entire  Monday  hoUday 
law  altogether. 

I  think  that  Monday  holiday  law  really 
makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Peoirile  enjoy  the 
long  weekends.  I  would  think  that  the 
vast  majority  of  workers  throughout  this 
country  would  be  opposed  to  this  In  view 
of  the  fact  tliat  they  are  going  to  lose  an- 
other long  weekend  that  they  have  en- 
Joyed  in  the  past. 

There  are  fewer  work  Interruptions. 
There  are  fewer  traffic  deaths.  Certainly, 
In  this  time  when  we  are  considering  our 
energy  shortages,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  the  energy  waste  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  by  having  a  startup  and  a 
closing  In  the  middle  of  the  week,  which 
we  will  have  if  we  change  this  from  a 
Monday  holiday  law. 

Tliere  are  statistics  which  conclusively 
Indicate  that  midweek  holidays  present 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  Nation's  motor- 
ists. 

A  report  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce shows  that  taking  the  danger  rat- 
ing for  a  typical  nonholiday  as  1,  the 
danger  rating  of  a  midweek  holiday  is 
1.83. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OPTICER.  Ihere 
win  be  order  in  the  Senate.  Will  the  Sen- 
ators and  those  who  are  not  Senators 
please  take  their  conversations  to  the 
cloakroom. 

.  Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
danger  rating  of  a  midweek  hoUday  is 
1.83  as  compared  with  a  dai«er  rating 
of  only  1.18  for  a  3-day  holiday  weekoid. 

We  are  killing  in  excess  of  50.000  peo- 
ple a  year  on  our  highways,  I  think  this 
is  a  significant  factor  to  be  considered 
with  respect  to  the  bill  that  Is  now  pend- 
ing before  us. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  all  of  the  pros 
and  cons  of  Monday  hoUdays  were  thor- 
oughly debated  and  considered  during  a 
very  extensive  hearing  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  law  In  1968. 

Just  to  rebut  one  of  the  points  that 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  that  some  40  States  have 
already  indicated  that  they  want  this 
changed  back  to  Nofvember  11,  I  think 
we  have  seen  time  and  time  again  whore 
State  Ie8i81atare8  bMre  been  preoBured  in- 


to doing  things  that  we  would  not  have 
been  pressured  into  doing.  The  fact  that 
we  have  an  occupational  health  and 
safety  law  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
State  legislatures  never  could  pass  such 
a  law  because  of  the  undue  pressures  put 
upon  them. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  to  us  at  this  stage 
of  our  history  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
put  pressure  cm  a  State  legislature  than 
the  national  legislature.  The  fact  that 
some  40  States  have  adc^ted  this  I  do 
not  think  is  significant.  The  national  leg- 
islature took  the  lead  with  respect  to 
the  Monday  holiday  law.  I  think  we 
should  retain  that  lead  and  keep  the  law 
intact  without  any  exertions  whatso- 
ever. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRDBKA.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  4061. 

On  February  28,  1974,  I  introduced  8. 
3079,  a  bill  to  reinstate  the  11th  of  No- 
vember as  "National  Veterans  Day." 
Since  there  were  a  number  of  bUls  which 
were  almost  identical  pending  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  we  reported  8. 
4081.  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have 
consulted  other  monbers  of  that  com- 
mittee as  to  their  views  on  this  matter. 

I  personally  conferred  with  Senator 
Haktkx,  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Ctmunittee,  and  Senator  Hanskh, 
the  ranking  mlnortty  member,  as  to  the 
merits  of  S.  3079  when  I  introduced  it 
earlier  in  the  year.  Both  agreed  that  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  America's 
veterans  was  to  se^  the  course  of  action 
as  outlined  in  8.  4081.  liiany  veterans 
across  the  Nation  have  contacted  indi- 
vidual Senators  about  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  letters 
from  lndi\ddual  veterans,  the  American 
Legion,  t^e  VFW,  DAV,  and  the  MiUtary 
Order  of  the  World  Wars  endorsing  the 
restoration  of  the  traditional  date  of 
the  Veterans  Day  observance.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  correspondence 
which  I  received  from  national  veterans 
organizations  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d. 
as  follows: 

Vktekans  OP  Foreign  Wars 

OP  TRZ  nNTTXD  STATXS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  1, 1974. 
Hon.  Stroic  Thuucohd, 
Jlfember,  Committee  on  the  Jvdioiary, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dkab  SxNAToa:  A  priority  goal  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  1974  la  Con- 
gressional approval  of  a  bUl  to  change  Vet- 
erans Day  back  to  November  11  as  a  Federal 
hoUday.  The  V f.W.  position  la  contained  in 
a  copy  of  encloaed  VJ'.W.  mandate  No.  127 
approved  by  the  delegates  to  our  moat  reoMit 
National  Convention,  held  in  New  Orteaaa, 
Louisiana  last  August,  repreaentlng  o\ir  14 
million  memban. 

According  to  the  latest  information, 
thirty-seven  atatea  now  celebrate  Veterana 
Day  on  November  11  as  a  state  hoUday.  Two 
states,  Missiaalppl  and  OUahonoa.  made  no 
change  from  November  11  to  cuiieapond  with 
the  Federal  HoUday  Act,  which  changed  Vet- 
erana Day  to  tb*  Iburtta  Monday  In  October. 
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which  propoM 
to  tb»  tnuU- 


Thlrty-flve  states  havo  Tot«  I  to  shift  Vst- 
eraos  Day  back  to  Noremba  11  daring  ths 
last  several  years.  A  oopy  o  the  Itotlng  of 
these  states  la  enclosed. 

This  evidence  above  makcB  a  stK>Dg  oaas 
for  iQuziedlate  and  favorable  i  onsldarettMi  of 
one  of  the  bills  before  your  rudlclary  Oom 
mlttee  (S.  41,  8  662.  S.  616%  ■  "  " 
to  change  Veterans  Day  bac  : 
tlonal  November  11. 

It  U  strongly  urged  that  tour  full  OOm- 
mlttee,  or  your  appropriate  m  boommltte*  of 
JurlB(Uctlon,  on  these  Vetsnui  Day  proposals 
(Federal  charters,  holidays,  ai;  1  celebrattons) 
take  up  and  consider  Veteran  Day  proposals 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

PSANCIS    W , 

Director.  National  LegUl  ttive  Service 
Enclosures. 

RXSTOBX   VncSAMS   DAT   TO  !  roVXMBIB 
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BX80I.BTION   NO. 

Whereas,  fighting  in  World  7ar  I  ended  at 
11:00  a.m.  on  the  llth  day,  t  ie  11th  month 
In  1918  (November  11,  1918).  1  vo  years  later, 
France  and  England  chose  N  ivembsr  llth, 
then  known  universally  as  "A  mlstlce  Day", 
as  the  time  for  placing  an  "  ' 
dler"  of  that  war.  In  each  o:  ~^„  .,»„„.*■ 
highest  places  of  honor.  On  V  avember  llth 
in  1921,  an  American  soldlee  whose  nam* 
was  "known  only  to  Ood"  n  as  burled  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery;  a  M 

Whereas,  in  the  year  1928,  .  rmUitice  Day 
was  made  the  offlcial  name  fa  paying  trib- 
ute to  our  World  War  I  vetei  ms  for  their 
dedication  in  serving  our  cov  itry  in  time 
of  battle,  and  obtaining  pead  >  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918.  Twelve  years  late:  in  19S8,  an- 
other Congressional  resolutfe  i  mada  the 
November  Iitb  date  a  nattona  holidays  and 
observance;  and 

Whereas,  two  years  after  this  atlonal  holi- 
day was  proclamed,  World  V  ar  n  hroke 
out  In  Europe  and  shattered  (  or  countryls 
dreams.  On  June  1,  1946,  Cor  p-ess,  acting 
on  a  proposal  by  Repreeentatl  -e  Edwin  K. 
Rees  of  Kansas,  changed  Arm]  itice  Day  to 
Veterans  Day;  President  Dwlg  it  D.  Btaen> 
hower  signed  thU  bill  on  ^  }vember  11, 
1954  to  keep  the  historic  date  tf  November 
llth  a  memorial  tribute;  and      i 

Whereas,  the  90th  Congress 
States  passed  legislation  in  1( 
the  historic  observance  of  V« 
the  fourth   Monday  of  eaoh 
Fresldent  of  the  United  Btai 
public  law  No.  90-468  into  la 
1968.   This  new  date  causes 
nation's  Veterans  to  still 
ber  llth,  with  some  that  reco^ 
date  of  October,  and  still  ma: 
their  patriotic  duty  recognize 
now,  therefore  ■, 

Be  it  resolved,  by  ttie  74th  Nftlonal  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Forjgn  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  reaflU^  our  posi- 
tion to  restore  Veterans  Day  ba<^  to  Novem- 
ber llth.  T 

A  LisTiNO  or  States  That  Havx  fmrrED  Vrr- 
zaANs  Dat  Back  to  NovntsKa  11 

Alaska.  Arizona,  Arkansas,'  OaUfomla, 
Connecticut,  Florida.  Georgia,  li^bo,  Illinois. 

Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  KentilBky,  Louisi- 
ana, Maine.  Michigan,  Mlsslssliu|i  (made  no 
change  from  Nov.  11),  MlssourL  T 

Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  kew  Hamp- 
shire, New  Mexico,  New  York,  a?orth  Car- 
olina, North  Dakota,  Oklahomi  (made  no 
change  from  Nov.  11). 

Oregon.  PennsylvanU,  Souti  Carolina. 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermdht,  Virginia. 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  W^o^dng 


efforts  to  restore  the  offlcial  observance  of 
Veterans'  Day  to  November  llth  of  each  year, 
and  for  your  introduction  of  3.  3079  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

The  members  of  our  organization  strongly 
support  this  legislation  in  accordance  with 
the  enclosed  resolution  #109  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  delegates  in  at- 
Undance  at  our  most  recent  National  Con- 
vention. We  thank  you.  again,  for  your  un- 
ceasing efforts  In  behalf  of  America's 
veterans. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CHAKLn  L.  Htrsn, 
National  Director  of  Legialation. 

■nclosure. 

RnsToaATioN  or  Novsicbxb  11th  as  VrrzaANs 

DAT 

ansoLTmoir  xo.  loe— unisLAnvx 
Whereas,  by  Presidential  Decree  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  set  the  fourth  Monday 
of  October  as  Veterans  Day  and  discontinued 
November  llth  as  Armistice  Day,  and 

Whereas,  several  states  of  tbeee  United 
Statee  have  changed  the  fourth  Monday  of 
October,  called  Veterans  Day,  back  to  Novem- 
ber llth;  NOW 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  IJlsabled 
American  Veterans  in  National  Convention 
assembled  at  Miami  Beach.  Florida.  Au- 
gust 13-18,  1973,  supports  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  change  Veterans  Day 
from  the  fourth  Monday  of  October  baoClb 
November  llth. 


October  10,  19T$ 


the  United 

to  change 

>ne  Day  to 

:tober.  The 

signed  thla 

June  38, 

ny  of  the 

Novem- 

the  ntiw 

carry  otit 

h   dater. 


DBABUBB  ABCniCAM  VkT^NS, 

„        „  Ifaro/i  14.  1974. 

Hon.  Senator  Stkom  TnoMuotni 
Mew  Senate  Office  Building,  1 
Waahinffton.  D.a.  f 

DmiM  Sbtatoi  TmTBKOirD:   T$a  DteaMsd 
American  Veterans  commends  y*u  for  your 


Thx  Aiubican  LmoN, 
Washington  D.C..  March  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Stbom  THTTaMOMo, 
U.S.  Senate.  Dirkten  Senate  Office  Bumtna, 
Washinuton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Skkator  TRXTKitoiro:  The  American 
legion  is  grateful  to  you  for  introducing 
S.  3079,  to  return  Veterans  Day  to  its  tradl- 
tlooal  date  of  observance,  and  for  your  ef- 
forte  m  obtaining  aU  but  two  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
as  co-«ponsors  of  this  measure. 

Thlrty-slx  states  have  enacted  legislation 
to  restore  the  observance  of  Veterans  Day 
to  November  11  within  their  Jurisdictions 
and  more  are  expected  to  do  so  within  the 
next  few  months.  Two,  Oklahoma  and  Mis- 
sissippi, never  changed  their  state  laws  to 
conform  with  the  Federal  Act.  This  makes  a 
total  of  thirty-eight  stotes  in  which  more 
than  two  thirds  of  our  Nation's  veterans 
reside  that  will  obeerve  Veterans  Day  on 
November  11  this  year. 

Unless  the  Congress  changes  the  Federal 
Act,  it  appears  that  the  time  wlU  soon  come 
whent  Federal  employees  will  be  our  only  cit. 
i»n8  who  celebrate  Veterans  Day  on  a  date 
other  than  November  11.  We  hope  that  you 
and  the  co-sponsors  of  8.  3079  can  persuade 
your  coUeaguee  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  favorably  consider  this  proposal  without 
further  delay. 

By  copy  of  this  letter  I  am  also  thaniriwg 
the  other  oo-sponsors  for  their  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HKKAT.D  E.  STBINCXS, 

Director.  National  Legislative  Commission. 

The  MnjTAKT  Oaoea  or  thz 

WoHLD  Wam, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  SnoK  TKimicoHD, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington.  DjC. 

Dear  Skmatos  Thu«i«ojid:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  Introducing  8.  3079  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, an  act  to  return  Veterans  Day  to  11 
November. 

Am  you  know  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Wortd  Wars  u  heartily  In  favor  of  this  move 
m.fMot  We  also  hope  tliat  BSemorlal  Day  will 
fc*  rrtumed  to  so  May  and  ask  that  yoor 
sui^ort  b*  given  to  thla  proJeoC.  Perhap* 
both  actions  can  be  handled  simultaneously. 


If  the  Order  can  assist  you  In  these  n- 
daavocs,  plsase  oall  on  us. 
Slnoertiy, 

Fbbd  a.  Kan, 
Lt.  CoL,  AVS-Ret  Commander-in-Chief. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  November  11,  iMt 
was  our  first  "Annlstlce  Day."  It  was  oO. 
dally  recognized  In  1926  as  a  commcoip 
oration  of  the  aigning  of  the  annisdas 
which  ended  World  War  1.  In  1964,  y^ 
name  "Ajmistlce  Day"  was  changed  to 
"Veterans  Day,"  and  veterans  of  all  wm 
were  memorialized  on  November  11.  l5 
over  four  decades,  the  American  peod| 
paused  on  the  llth  of  November  to  pS 
solemn  tribute  to  all  veterans. 

In   1968.  legislation  was  enacted  to 

change  'Veterans  Day"  to  the  fourOi 

Monday  In  October.  The  law  becaoM 

effective  In  1971.  ^^ 

While  the  rationale  behind  such  a  \m 

may  have  been  admirable,  thai  is.  |» 

provide  a  Snlay  holiday,  I  fear  the  remit 

has  been  less    than  intended.  Unf^ 

tonately.  a  symbol  of  our  patriotism,  itti 

historical  perspective  was  diminished^ 

Since  then,  however,  a  majority  of  flu 

States   have    determined    to    celebnS 

"Veterans  Day"  on  November  11  wlthta 

their  Jurisdictions: 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  anomaly  for  tM 
Federal  Governmsnt  to  recognize  il« 
fourth  Monday  In  October  as  "Vetenuii 
Day,"  while  the  great  majority  of  oar 
States  chooee  to  recognize  November  11. 
The  time  Is  past  due  for  the  Congress  to 
recognize  the  will  of  the  people  and  i»- 
store  November  11  as  "Veterans  Day." 

Herald  W.  Stringer,  director  of  the 
National  Legislative  Commission  of  the 
American  Legion,  succinctly  put  the  Issue 
In  proper  perspective  in  his  March  li 
1971.  letter  to  me.  Mr.  Stringer  wrote: 

Unless  the  Congfeas  du^nges  the  VMsnl 
Aot.  it  appean  that  the  time  will  soon  cam 
when  Federal  employees  wiu  be  our  daly 
dtlsens  who  celebrate  Veterans'  Day  on  a 
date  other  ttian  November  11 . 

Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  the 
1976  Bicentennial  celebration.  I  hc^iethe 
Congress  will  restore  November  11  «• 
"National  Veterans  Day."  The  meaning 
of  November  11  has  been  engrained  in 
the  American  ^trlt  as  a  time  of  rededl- 
catlon  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
peace. 

More  than  any  other  group,  our  veter- 
ans should  be  honored  in  the  year  of  ow 
Bicentennial.  As  the  Bicentennial  senm 
to  remind  us  of  America's  rich  heritage, 
November  11  symbolizes  America'^  trib- 
ute to  all  men  who  have  served  and 
fought  to  preserve  that  heritage. 

It  will  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  AmerieaH 
veterans  if  we  aecompllsh  the  reatonn 
tlon  of  November  11  as  "National  Vetar> 
ans  Day"  In  time  to  correct  the  talstoiteal 
record  before  we  begin  the  Blcetit«anlal 
celebration.  The  provisions  of  S.  4081, 
will  accomplish  this  end. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  favorably  on  S.  4081  and  thereby  n^ 
turn  to  the  American  veteran  the  trad^ 
tlonal  day  of  national  honor,  and  to  the 
American  people  a  national  symbol  of 
our  dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedoiB. 
Mr.  HRUBKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  utiUze  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  dlstlngulBlMA 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  a  4081  to  !»• 
designate  November  11  of  each  year  as 
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Yflterans  Day,  and  am  pleased  to  be  one 
gf  the  oospoooon  of  the  bai. 

When  President  FranUin  D.  Booserelt 
(or  a  time  moved  Thanksgiving  from  its 
traditional  observance  on  the  last  Thun- 
day  In  November  to  the  third  Thursday 
la  order  to  expand  the  Christmas  gift- 
iMying  season,  he  opened  a  Pandora 's'boz 
^ilch  continues  to  haunt  us. 

TaJklng  Roosevelt's  action  as  an  exam- 
pie.  Congress  in  1968  decided  to  shuffle 
tbe  holiday  calender  in  order  to  provide 
long  weekend  vacations.  One  of  the  holi- 
days affected  by  this  checkerboard  moVe 
18  Veterans  Day,  formerly  known  as  Ar- 
mistice Day.  This  holiday  has  its  origin 
iB  1818  when  World  War  I  mded  with  an 
tnnistice  effective  on  the  llth  hour  of 
the  llth  day  of  the  llth  month  of  the 
year.  This  date  soon  become  a  national 
holiday  honoring  those  American  soldiers 
who  served  In  the  First  Great  World  War 
to  preserve  freedom. 

After  World  War  n,  Armistice  Day  be- 
came known  as  Veterans  Day — ^mainly 
because  of  the  efforts  of  veterans  and 
dvlc  iMMlers  In  Birmingham  who  In  1946 
organized  a  National  Veterans  Day  Ob- 
aervance  on  November  11,  honoring  men 
tad  women  who  served  In  all  of  Amer- 
ica's wars.  Armistice  Day  was  offlclaHy 
QbMTved  each  year  on  November  11  until 
liianged  to  Veterans  Day  in  1954  and  was 
observed  each  year  on  November  11  until 
th^  date  was  changed  In  1968  to  the 
ftmrtfa  Monday  In  October. 

Now  this  Is  a  ridiculous  situation. 
Whereas  November  11  Is  universally  rec- 
ognized as  a  date  of  great  significance  by 
America's  28  million  living  veterans  and 
millions  of  other  Americans,  the  fourth 
Monday  in  October  has  no  meanihg 
whatsoever. 

Observance  of  Veterans  Day  on  the 
ftnirth  Monday  in  October  has  proved  to 
be  so  unpopular  that  some  40  State  legis- 
latures have  already  passed  legislation 
returning  their  official  State  observance 
to  November  11.  Two  States,  Mississippi 
ad  Oklahoma,  never  changed  their  ob- 
lervance  in  the  first  place,  and  legislation 
win  be  Introduced  in  the  next  sessltxi  of 
the  Alabama  Legislature  to  restore  our 
State's  Veterans  Day  observance  to 
November  11. 

And  in  late  Jsuiuary,  Just  after  the  93d 
Congress  opened  its  second  session,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  return 
Veterans  Day  to  November  11.  the  tradi- 
tional date  of  the  observance. 

America's  Uvlng  veterans  and  their 
Ismllles  represent  about  60  percent  of 
our  country's  total  populatl<m,  and  so 
other  national  holidays  honor  so  many 
of  our  citizens  for  their  contribution  to 
our  Nation's  well-being.  Certainly  no 
other  single  group  of  our  citizens  is  more 
deserving  than  our  Nation's  veterans. 
They  know  that  our  great  American 
btfltage,  founded  upon  freedom,  has 
newr  been  and  never  will  be  free  of  pain, 
free  of  struggle,  and  free  of  individual 
and  collective  effort.  November  11  means 
aomething  to  them.  The  fourth  Monday 
la  October  does  not 

Hundreds  of  Alabama  veterans  have 
told  me  of  their  desire  to  have  Veterans 
Day  returned  to  its  traditional  date,  lliey 
bave  my  full  support  In  bringing  this 
about. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
myself  a  veteran,  and  do  not  consider  my 


opposition  to  this  bill  to  be  in  any  way 
unpatriotic. 

There  Is  nothing  magic  about  the  date 
of  November  11  in  terms  of  our  honor- 
ing the  veterans  of  all  wars.  It  marks  the 
armistice  of  World  War  I.  but  other 
American  veterans.  Uvlng  and  dead, 
fought  In  wars  rnntiirfg  OQ  the  following 
dates: 

January  20.  1783,  February  17.  1816, 
May  29,  1865.  December  10,  1898.  Sep- 
tember 2, 1946,  July  27. 1953,  January  27. 
1973. 

A  major  concern  1  have  with  this  bill 
is  that  it  is  part  of  a  "foot  in  the  door" 
strategy,  and  that  It  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  farther  requests  for  exceptions 
to  ttie  Monday  hoUdoy  law. 

The  Monday  holiday  law  makes  a  lot 
of  sense.  People  enjoy  the  long  weekends, 
there  are  fewer  work  Interruptions,  and 
fewer  traffic  deaths. 

In  this  time  of  energy  shortages,  it  is 
important  to  note  the  energy  waste 
caused  by  a  midweek  holiday  that  neces- 
sitates a  shutdown.  Monday  hoUdays 
cOTiserve  energy  in  that  they  simply  ex- 
tend the  weekend  shutdown. 

There  are  statistics  that  conclusively 
Indicate  that  midweek  holidays  present 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  Nation's  mo- 
torists. A  report  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shows  that,  taking  the  dan- 
ger rating  for  a  typical  nonhollday  as 
1.00,  the  danger  rating  of  a  midweek  holi- 
day Is  1.83,  as  compared  with  a  danger 
rating  of  1.18  for  a  3-day  hoUday 
weekend. 

Ftnally.  all  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
Monday  holidays  were  thoroughly  de- 
bated and  considered  during  extensive 
hearings  prior  to  enactment  of  the  law 
in  1968. 

Mr.  HRUBKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  at  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bin. 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  blU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  ShaU  the  bUl  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Tndianft  (Mr. 
Bath),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bewtskn)  .  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cawwon).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mi-. 
Chttkch),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  .  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastlahd),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  . 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huv- 
phbxt),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  fmn  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McInttre), 
the  Smator  tnm  Montana  (Mr.  Mxt- 
CALF) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondalb),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 


Moss),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator 
from  minois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wnxuics) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Haetke)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  OeiH'gia  (Mr.  Talmadob)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCX>TT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkli.- 
KOH) .  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook),  the  Soiator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK) ,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  MIctilgan  (Mr.  Grxftin).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  BiATHMS),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pbaason)  , 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Teague)  ,  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  Weicker),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yoowo)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

_  I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Soiator  from  Kensas  (Mr. 
Dole),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Oolvwater)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Scott),  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  50, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 
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So  the  bill   (S.  4081  > 
follows: 

S.  4081 
An  act  to  redesignate  Nove. 
year  as  Veterans  Day  and  t 
a  legal  public  holiday 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  S 
of  Representatives  of  the 
America  in  Congress  assemb 
tire  January  1,  1976,  aeotlon 
6,  United  States  Code,  la  ame 
out — 

"Veterans  Day,  tbe  fourth 

ber."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  th 

"Veterans  Day,  November  1 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
was  passed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President^ 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 
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las  passed  as 


>r  11  of  each 
:e  such  day 

tte  and  House 
\ited  States  of 
That,  effec- 
103(a)  of  Utla 
led  by  strtklog 

t>nday  In  Octo- 
of— 


ORDER  FOR  ADJO 

8  A.M.  TOMO 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask.  unanimous  consent 
Senate  completes  its  b_ 
stand  in  adjournment  un 
8  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESroma  OPFTCiR  (Mr.  Hud 
DLESTON).    Without   Objection,   it   is   so 
ordered. 


table  was 


UNTIL 


President, 

rt  when  the 

today.  It 

hour  ot 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITI<  N  OP  CER- 
TAIN  SENATORS  TOli  ORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  ^  r.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  th  it,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designe(  s  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow  '  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized,  each  for  theltime  stated 
and  in  the  order  stated:  H[r.  Qurhbt, 
15  minutes;  Mr.  Cvrtis,  15  B  linutes;  Mr. 
McCluke,  15  minutes:  Mt  Dohznici, 
10  minutes;  Mr.  Httmphmt,  10  minutes; 
Mr.  KiNNEDY,  15  minutes;  Mr.  Roth. 
15  minutes;  Mr.  Griffin,  ;  5  minutes; 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  15  mlnut^;  Mr.  Hat- 
field, 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OPPICHr.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
668— AUTHORIZINa 
TIONS   IN    ENROI 
11510 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mil 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
diate  consideration  of  Hoi 
rent  Resolution  668.  which  I 

The  PREsroma  OPPICI 
current  resolution  will  be  st 

The  assistant  legislative 
follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  d  >n.  Res.  6M) 
authorizing  the  Clerk  of  tbe  H<  use  to  mate 
corrections  in  the  entollmsnt  a    HJt.  IISIO. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFliJER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  fce  concur- 
rent resolution.  T 


SOLUTION 
CORREC- 
OP  HM. 

.  President, 
[the  imme- 
kc  Concur- 
■it  the  desk. 
The  con- 
ed by  Utle. 
erk  read  as 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
662— ORDER  TO  RECONSIDER  AND 
INDEPINITELY  POSTPONE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C-  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  c(»isent  that  the 
action  taken  today  on  House  Coocur- 
rent  Resolution  662  authorizing  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  to  make  corrections  In  the 
enrollment  of  H.R.  11510  be  reconsidered 
and  that  that  resolution  be  Indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


lent,  I  move 
Ich  the  bin 

[  move  to  lay 


to. 


The  concurrent  resolution 


was  agreed 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
666— AUTHORIZINa  CORRECTION 
IN  ENROLLMENT  OP  HH.  11221 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  666. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 666,  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bUl  HSt.  11221,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
the  following  correction: 

On  page  10.  line  8  of  the  nport  ot  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  bill  HJt. 
11221,  strike  out  "A  reflection  on  a  state- 
m«nt  of  an  extension  or'  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thweof  the  foUowlng:  "the  obUgor's  account 
Is  not  restricted  or  closed". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  la  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution — House 
Concurrent  Resolution  666 — ^was  agreed 
to. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  ITEMS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
following  measures:  Calendar  Nbs.  1177, 
1178.  1183,  1185.  1186,  1189,  1191,  and 
1192. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALVIN  V.  BURT.  JR..  EILEEN  WAL- 
LACE KENNEDY  POPE,  AND  DAVID 
DOUOLAS  KENNEDY,  A  MINOR 

The  bill  (H.R.  6624)  for  the  relief  of 
Alvln  V.  Burt.  Jr.,  Eileen  Wallace  Btoi- 
nedy  Pope,  and  David  Douglas  Kennedy, 
a  minor,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


NOLAN    SHARP 

The  bill  (HJl.  7768)  for  the  relief  of 
Nolan  Sharp,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  QOW 
ERNMENT  ON  TOURISM  IN  TBM 
UNITED  STATES 

Hie  resolution — Senate  Resolutlott 
347— to  authorize  the  Committee  ac 
Commerce  to  make  an  investigation  and 
study  on  the  policy  and  role  of  tht 
Federal  Oovemment  on  tourism  in  tli^ 
United  States  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  Its  preamble,  is  m 
follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  tbe  tormam 

choice  as  the  ooiintry  most  people  (inoliidlM 

United  States  cltlaens)  wish  to  visit;  ■ 

Whereas  tourlam  Is  among  the  top  tbtm 

industries  in  forty-six  of  the  fifty  SUtes; 

Whereas  toiirtsm  ezpendlturea  an  the  ■•«• 
ond  ranking  retail  axpendltiire  In  the  uai^ 
States: 

Whereas  tourism  spending  by  resident  aa( 
foreign  visitors  In  the  United  States  in  I9n 
toSled  approximately  Sfl  1.000,000,000; 

Whereas  It  Is  estimated  that  by  1080  tow. 
Ism  spending  In  the  United  States  will  total 
•ia7,000.000/)00  yearlr. 

Whereas  tourism  expenditure*  In  tb» 
United  States  In  1B73  dlrecUy  and  IndJnetty 
provided  employment  for  approximately  torn 
million  Amertoans; 

Whereas  It  U  estimated  that  tourism  n. 
pendltxires  in  the  United  States  by  IMO  «fB 
directly  and  Indirectly  provide  employoMal 
for  approximately  sU  million  seven  hundnt 
thousand  Amwleans; 

Whereas  tbe  leisure  activity  provMM  lar 
Americans  by  the  tourism  Industry  Is  eMM« 
tlal  for  a  sotind  and  healthy  soolety: 

Whereas  the  National  Tourism  Ttnsounwi 
Berlew  Commission  (eetabUshed  by  PobUt 
Law  91-477)  was  directed  to  undertake  a 
two-year  study  of  tourism  needs  and  !•• 
sources  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  that  CommlsBlon  completed  its 
report  and  submitted  Its  recommendattoM 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congxew; 

Whereas  the  Commission's  report  found. 
Inter  alia,  that  the  Federal  Oovemxaaot, 
althoxigh  deeply  Involved  In  an  array  of  toor- 
Ism  programs.  Is  not  responding  oohcmtlT 
to  tbe  phenomenal  growth  of  tourism  and 
the  consequent  demands  for  adequate  neof 
nltlon  of,  and  response  to,  pnbllo  lnt««rt 

Whereas  the  Conunlsslon's  report  con- 
cluded tbe  role  of  the  Federal  Oovemmaat 
needs  to  be  more  effective: 

Whereas  the  major  recommendation  oi  the 
Commission's  report  were  that  Congraai 
establish  a  national  tourism  policy  and  cre- 
ate the  administrative  means  to  execute  that 
policy;  and 

Whereas  the  Commission  report  expiestfy 
recognized  that  further  study  was  necessaiy 
and  much  additional  work  was  needed  to 
Implement  those  recommendations:  NOw, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce Is  authorized,  under  sections  134(a) 
and  136(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1948,  and  In  accordance  with  Its  Ju- 
risdiction under  rule  XXV  of  the  StandU^ 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  a  policy  and  role  for  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment  on  tourism  In  ttie 
United  States  which  wUI  most  effeeUvsIy 
enable  the  industry  to  realize  fully  Its  po- 
tential to  ccmtnbute  to  the  sodal  well- 
being,  the  cultural  understanding,  and  tbe 
eoonomlo  prosperity  of  the  United  Btettt 

Sac.  2.  In  order  that  other  committee*  at 
the  Senate  with  a  Jurisdictional  Interest  orar 
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MBtllc  elements  ot  this  study  \mdar  rule 
XXV  of  the  SUndlng  RtUes  of  the  Senate, 
may  participate  In  the  study  authorized  by 
this  resolution,  the  ohalrman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  each  of  the  Oonunlttees 
on  Appropriations,  Agriculture  awt  Forestry, 
Interior  and  Insiilar  Affair*^  PubUo  Works, 
f^oielgn  Relatlona.  Oovemment  Operations, 
iMboi  and  Public  Welfare.  Banking.  Ho<ialng 
tod  Urban  Affairs,  and  Judldary.  and  tbe 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Biiilna— ,  or  a 
msmber  of  such  committees  dealgnatert  by 
a«cb  such  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  to  serve  in  his  place,  shall  serve  as 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  purpoeee  of  this  study. 

Sn.  3.  Tbe  Committee  on  Commeroa  shall 
report  its  flndlaga,  together  with  Its  reoom- 
mendations  for  such  leglslatton  as  It  rteems 
tdvluble.  to  tbe  Senate.  , 


AWARD   OF    CERTAIN   MILITARY 
DECORATIONS 

The  bill  (HJl.  16148)  to  extend  the 
time  limit  for  the  award  of  certain  mili- 
tary decorations,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  STUDY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3871)  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration to  conduct  a  study  of  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  the  United  States  and  the 
methods  by  which  such  needs  can  be  met, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  <xi  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  amendments  on 
page  1,  after  "Sec.  2"  strike  out  rrhe" 
and  Insert  "Pursuant  to  section  15(c)  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act 
(88  Stat.  109)". 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "autho- 
rized and". 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  20, 
strike  out: 

Br.  6.  The  heads  of  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  provide  the  Administrator  with  any 
information  he  requests  to  assist  ^1Tn  In  pre- 
paring the  studies  required  by  this  Act. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  procun 
tbe  temporary  or  Intermittent  services  of  ex- 
ports and  consultants  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  6, 
XJblted  States  Code.  Persons  so  employed  shaU 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Administrator  but  not  In  excess  of  the 
tnaTlnmm  amount  payable  under  such  sec- 
tion. While  away  from  his  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  and  ehgaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  services  for  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  in  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  any  such  person  may  be 
allowed  travel  ejqkenseS,  Including  per  dtem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorlswd  by  sec- 
tion 6703  (b)  of  title  S,  United  Sftates  Code, 
for  persons  In  the  Oovemment  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

(b)  The  Adininlstrator  Is  authorlaed.  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  when  appropriate,  to  use 
the  avaUable  services,  equipment,  personnel. 
tnd  facllltlee  of  itny  agency  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  In  conjunction 
with  the  study  authorised  In  this  Aot^ 

file.  7.  There  la  authoriaed  to  be  ap|m>prl- 
■ted,  for  each  of  the  Ave  fiscal  years  follow- 
ing enactment  of  this  Act.  the  sum  of  10.- 
000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Any  funds  Wya^kptoprlated  shall  remain  avail- 
able untu  expended. 


so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oongreee  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  bfs  cited  f*  the  "National  Energy 
Study  Act  of  1074". 

Sac.  a.  Punmiant  to  section  lB(c)  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Aot  (88  Stat. 
109) ,  the  Admtnlstratar  of  the  Federal  Ener- 
gy Administration  (tMsetnaftw  referred  to 
as  the  "Administrator")  la  hereby  directed 
to  oonduct  an  annual  coa^nvhenalve.  Inter- 
dlsclpUnary  study  of  the  energy  needs  of  tbe 
United  Stetes  and  the  methods  by  which 
those  needs  can  be  met.  The  Administrator 
ahaU  sufamlt  to  the  Congress,  xkot  later 
than  January  31  of  each  year,  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  the  «^Tiritnga  made  under 
the  prior  year's  study. 

Sac  3.  In  carrying  out  the  studtos  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shaU— 

(1)  Identify  and  ooUeot  such  Information 
as  may  be  required  to  oarry  out  the  studies 
authQrtaed  by  tUs  Aot; 

(2)  consult  with  and  secure  Information 
from  representatives  of  Industry,  tbe  finan- 
cial community,  labor,  agrlcxilture,  science 
and  technology  environmental  groups,  aca- 
demic Institutions,  consumer  and  other  pub- 
lic Interest  organizations,  and  such  other 
groups  as  the  Administrator  deems  suitable; 
and 

(3)  consult  .with  and  secure  Information 
frogm  the  Department  of  State,  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  tbe  Department  of  De- 
fense, the,  D^MTtment  of  tbe  Interior,  the 
Departmeht  of  Commerce,  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission,  tlie  Environmental  Protec- 
tloh.  Agency,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  such  other  government  departments 
and  agencies.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  and 
such  foreign  governments  and  International 
organizations,  as  he  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate' to  conduct  the  studies  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Each  study  authorized  by  this  Act 
Aall  Include,  for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 
years  following  the  year  In  whlCh  such  study 
Is  submitted,  and  for  the  tenth  fiscal  year 
following  the  year  In  which  such  study  Is 
submitted — 

(1)  an  estimate  of  th*  raargy  needs  of  the 
United  States.  Including  an  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  varlOBs  conservation  programs  on 
such  energy  naeds; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  alternative  methods 
of  meeting  suoH  energy  needs,  and  of — 

(a)  tifes  lelattv*  capital  and  other  eoonomlo 
costs  of  eaeh  such  nwUiod: 

(b)  the  relative  environmental,  ««*««w^i 
security,  and  balance  of  trade  risks  of  each 
such  m«rtlu>d:  and 

(o)  the  other  relevant  advantages  and  dls- 
advantagea  of  each  such  method;  and 

(8)  reoommeBdatlons  for  the  tiest  method 
or  methods  of  meeting  the  energy  needs  of 
the  Uhlted  States  and  tat  legislation  needed 
to  meet  those  needs. 

Sac.  6.  In  accordance  with  eectlon  16(a)  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  (88 
Stat.  108  and  109)  the  President  shall  des- 
ignate an  appropriate  Federal  agency  to  con- 
duet  the  studies  autliorteed  by  this  Act 
after  the  termination  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  brdered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


INDEMNIFICATION  OF  METROPOLI- 
TAN MUSEUM  OP  NEW  YORK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resoltitibn  (S.J.  Res.  230  to  pro- 
vide for  the  indemnfRcation  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  New  York  for  loss 


or  damage  suffered  by  objects  in  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rations 
with  amendments  on  page  1.  in  line  8, 
strike  out  "any". 

On  page  2,  in  line  5.  after  the  period, 
strikeout: 

The  agreement,  concluded  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  provide  for  such  indemnifica- 
tion during  the  period  such  objects  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Jivlsdlctlon  and  direct  super- 
vision of  representatives  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs. 

and  insert: 

The  agreement  concluded  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  provide  for  such  Indemni- 
fication— 

(1)  during  the  period  the  wcHte  of  art  are 
in  transit  from  the  premises  of  said  museum, 
on  exhibition  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  and  returning  to  said  prem- 
ises; and 

(a)  only  for  substantial  loss  or  damage  as 
determined  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State. 
In  the  case  of  a  claim  for  loss  or  damage  with 
respect  to  an  Item  or  Items  which  are  cov- 
ered under  such  agreement,  the  Secretary 
shall  certify  the  validity  of  the  claim  and 
the  amount  of  the  loss  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  an  agreement  concluded 
pursuant  to  this  Joint  resolution. 

so  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolution  read: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  (or  such  ofllcer  of  the  Department 
of  State  as  he  may  designate)  la  authorised 
to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.  located  in  New  York, 
New  York,  for  Indemnification  of  such  mu- 
seum, m  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such 
agreement,  for  loss  or  damage  suffered  by 
objects  in  an  exhibition  of  such  museum  In 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  between  such  mu- 
seum and  the  Ministry  of  Culture  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  which 
agreement  was  made  in  accordance  with  the 
general  agreement  on  contracts,  exchanges, 
and  cooperation,  signed  July  19.  1973,  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  The  agreement  conclud- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  provide  for 
such  Indemnification — 

(1)  during  the  period  the  works  of  art  are 
In  transit  from  the  premises  of  said  museiun, 
on  exhibition  In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  returning  to  said  premises; 
and 

(2)  only  for  substantial  loos  or  damage  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  case  of  a  claim  for  loss  or  damage  with 
respect  to  an  item  or  items  which  are  covered 
under  such  agreement,  the  Secretary  shall 
certify  the  validity  of  the  claim  and  the 
amount  of  the  loss  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  an  agreement  concluded  pur- 
suant to  this  Joint  reeolutlon. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Bi£r.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on '  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Presldi  nt,  I  made  the 
motion  only  because  the  e:  changes  of  art 
woiics  between  ourselves  ,nd  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  Informed  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  need  to  go)  forward  and, 
through  the  very  great  fooperatlon  of 
the  Committee  on  Porelga  Relations,  Its 
chairman  (Mr.  PtjlbrightIJ,  and  now,  the 
leadership  on  both  sides,  we  are  able  to 
go  forward  on  this  matter,  kll  that  I  wish 
to  do  Is  avoid  any  further  delay. 

I  express  the  thanks  $  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  of  lAuglas  Dillon, 
Its  president,  and  Tom  Hojing,  its  man- 
aging director,  to  the  Cpmmlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  to  me  leadership 
on  both  sides,  representedlhere  tonight 
by  Senator  Byrd  of  Weatlvirglnia.  for 
facilitating  what  should  ixove  to  be  a 
very  great  experience  for  fur  people  in 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to 
bill   (H.R.  15643)    to  reorAnlze  public 
higher  education  In  the  Dl  trict  of  Co- 
lumbia, establish  a  Board 
authorize  and  direct  the  Bo( 
ees  to  consolidate  the  exlsti 
tutlons  of  public  higher  edt 
single  Land-Grant  Unlversil 
trict  of  Columbia,  direct 
Trustees  to  administer  the 
the  District  of  Columbia, 
purposes,  which  had  been 
the  Committee  on  the  Dlsti 
bla  with  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  . 

The  amendments  were 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the 
passed,  as  follows: 

HJl.  16643 

An  act  to  reraganlze  public  po«toecondary 
education  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  es- 
tablish a  Board  of  Trustees,  authorize  and 
direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  consolidate 
the  existing  local  Instltutl  >ns  of  public 
postoecondary  education  1  ito  a  single 
Land-Grant  University  of  1  le  District  of 
Columbia,  direct  the  Boarder  Trustees  to 
administer  the  University  m  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  fcurpoees 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senati  and  House  of 

Repretentatives    of    the    Unfed    States    of 

America  in  Congreaa  aaaemb^, 
TABLM  OP  cow'xupa-e 
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SfiOKT  nTLX 

Sk.  101.  This  A«t  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  ColumbU  Publlo  Postaecondary 
Education  Re(»-ganlaatk>n  Act". 

STAnmnT  or  pubposb 
Sec.  103.  It  Is  the  tnteot  of  Oon^nm  to 
atithorlze    a    public    land-grant    university 
through  the  reorganization  of  the  existing 
local    institutions    of   public    postsecondary 
education  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  Is 
the  clear  and  specific  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  voca tonal  and  technological  education, 
as  well  as  lltteral  arts,  sciences,  teacher  edu- 
cation,    and     graduate     and    postgradnate 
studies,  within  the  University  be  given'  at 
all  times  its  proper  priority  in  terms  of  fund- 
ing with  other  units  within  the  University, 
and  that  the  landgrant  funds  be  utilized  by 
the  University  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1882   (7  TJS.C. 
301-308.  307,  306)   (known  as  the  First  Mor- 
rUlAct). 

DErtNmoNS 
Sac.  103.  For  the  purposes  of  thU  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "Trustees"  means  Uie  Board 
of  Trustees  establUhed  under  title  II  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  term  "President"  means  the  chief 
executive  and  administrative  officer  of  tiie 
umversity. 

(c)  The  term  "Unlvemlty"  means  tha  Uni- 
versity of  the  District  of  Columbi*  author- 
iBsd  and  directed  to  be  established  under 
title  n  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "Provoet"  means  the  aca- 
demic and  administrative  head  of  each  of 
the  several   colleges   of   the   University. 

(e)  The  term  "Biayor"  means  thi»  Biayor  of 
the  District  of  Oolumbta  eetabUsbeA  by  sec- 
tion 421  of  the  Dlstrlet  of  OohunMa  Self- 
Oovemment  and  Qovemmeotal  ReonraBlEa- 
Uon  Act. 

(f )  The  term  "Council"  awana  tk»  Oounell 
of  the  Dlstrlet  of  CohxmbU  established  by 
section  401  of  the  Dlshrlot  at  Columbia  Seif- 
Oovenunent  and  Oovsrament  SaoKanlza- 
tlon  Act. 

(g)  The  term  "Board  of  Higher  Bdnca- 
tlon"  means  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
established  under  section  102  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  PubUc  Education  Act  (DC 
Code,  sec.  31-1603) . 

(h)   The  term  "Vocational  Board"  maaia 
the  Board  of  Vocational   Education  eetob- 
liebed  Under  section  102  of  the  Dlstrlet  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act  (D.O.  Oode 
sec.  31-1622). 

(1)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  established 
under  section  303  of  the  Elected-Board  of 
Education  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-101). 

0)  The  term  "financial  Institution"  means 
an  insured  bank  as  defined  in  section  3  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  or  a  sav- 
ings  and  loan  association  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
TnUB  n— BOARD  OF  TBU8TXES 


Sao.  801.  («)  There  Is  taoreby  sutborlBWl  to 
be  estebllshed  a  University  of  the  District 


of  Columbia,  which  shall  be  an  IndepsoflMi 
■gency  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gOMm. 
ment,  and  whtch  shall  be  governed  tas 
Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  fifteen  dn^ 
ben  selected  according  to  the  provisloM  ^ 
this  section:  ^ 

(1)  Twelve  members  iKxnlnated  by  t^ 
Mayor,  one  of  whom  shaU  be  a  fnuUfa^ 
stiident  at  the  Dlstrlot  of  Colombia  Ttaflttta 
College,  or  the  Federal  Olty  Collage,  or  te 
WUhlngton  Techmcal  Institute.  Baeept  to 
the  student  member,  the  nominees  nnilM 
this  subseotleai  SbaOl  be  subject  to  Oouaai 
confirmation.  .^^ 

(3)  One  member  of  the  Trustees  appotatM 
by  the  Alumnl  AssooUtlon  of  the  Dtstneter 
Oolumbu  l^acfewrs  OoUega,  with  aotles 
thweof  to  the  Maycv  within  A»ty-flve  dan 
aftM- the  effective  date  (rf  tUls  Act. 

(3)  One  member  of  the  Trustees  appolnisd 
by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  F^dsnl 
City  OoUege,  with  notice  thereof  to  tiM 
Mayor  wlthm  forty-five  days  after  the  Msc- 
tlve  date  of  this  Act. 

(4)  One  member  of  the  Trustees  appointed 
by  th«  Alumni  Assoolation  of  the  Washing, 
ton  Technical  Institute,  with  notice  *><»not 
to  the  Mayor  within  forty-five  days  after  Hm 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(6)  In  the  event  the  alumni  associatlOM 
referred  to  In  subsections  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  this  section  fall  to  submit  an  appoint** 
vrtthln  the  time  specified,  the  Mayor  «h«ii 
make  the  appointment. 

(6)  As  the  initial  terms  of  the  alumal 
members  expire,  the  three  alumni  trustets 
shall  be  (^pointed  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  umversity  or  the  Mayor  If  ne 
alumni  association  of  such  Uhlveralty  eikta. 
<b)  AU  nominations  and  appolntuMOto 
under  this  sactlon  sbaU  be  made  not  Isto 
than  August  3,  1876.  The  terms  of  the  msm- 
bers  of  existing  Boards  shall  tarmlnate  en 
the  day  that  the  Trustees  announoe  the  coo- 
spUdatlon  has  been  effectuated,  but  in  lio 
event  shaH  the  terms  terminate  later  thsa 
June  So,  197*. 

(c)  The  Trustees  shall  hold  the  first  nxmit 
Ing  no  later  than  September  2, 107S.  Tbs  tttt 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  shall  be  oomttsd 
by  a  member  of  the  Tnistees  deslg9at«d  bv 
tbeMajnr.. 

(d)  The  student  member  of  the  Truatsse 
shaU  «erve  a  one-year  term  of  oflloi;  all  btbv 
Trustees  may  be  selected  to  sery*  one  nc- 
cesslve  term. 

(e)  The  terms  of  nonstudent  Trustees 
shall  be  determined  by  lots  cast  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Trustees,  with  the  imtlsl 
lots  to  provldr; 

(1)  three  shall  serve  terms  of  two  yean;- ' ' 
(3)  three  ShaU  serve  terms  of  three  years; 

(3)  three  shall  serve  terms  of  four  yean; 
and 

(4)  five  shall  serve  terms  of  five  years. 

(f)  Any  Ttustee  selected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  b«  selected  only  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predeoeoor  was  •«• 
lected  and  In  the  same  manner  as  the  orW- 
nal  selection.  A  Trustee  may  serve  after  rae 
expiration  of  his  term  untu  his  successorhas 
qualified  to  take  oOop. 

(g)  A  Chairman  atul  YU»  Chairman  (I) 
ShaU  be  selected  by  the  Trustees  from  among 
the  Dist|lot  of  Colimibla  resident  members, 
(3)  shall  serve  a  one-year  tern  as  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman.  (3)  may  be  r«ia|ipolii^, 
and  (4)  cannot  serve  in  such  capacity  be- 
yond their  term  as  member. 

(h)  AU  members  selected  to  the  nvstefw 
shall  have  been  residents  of  the -odstr^  of 
ColumbU  for  the  twelve  coxiseoutlve  montks 
prcoediog  the  date  of  their  selection  exoept 
tfant  the  Mayor  may  qpmlnate  not  more  than 
toVT  penoDs  to  the  Trusteea  who  are  not 
realdanta  of  the  District  of  Columbia  if.  In 
his  Judgment,  thetr  nonlaaMoM  wooM  •■• 
hance  the  Trustees. 

(i)  Members  of  the  Trustees  may  be  em- 
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ployees  of  the  United  States  or  of  tb»  Dte* 
trict  of  Oolimibla  government,  unlesa  they 
bold  positions  In  clear  conflict  of  interest. 

(j)  The  president  of  the  University  shaU 
be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Trustees. 

SrOSPXKSIO^   AWO    BXICOVAI. 

Sac.  308.  Any  Trustee  shaU  be  automatl- 
caUy  suM>ended  frcm  sorvlng  as  such  mem- 
ber after  he  has  been  found  guUty  of  a  felony 
by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  Upon  a 
final  determination  of  his  guilt  or  innocence, 
the  term  of  such  member  shaU  automatically 
terminate  or  be  reinstated. 

COKFKiraATION 

Sxc.  203.  Trustees  shaU  serve  without  com- 
pensation, but  may  be  reimbursed  for  their 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, at  the  maximim  rate  equal  to  the 
daUy  equivalent  provided  for  by  grade  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  established  xmder 
asetlon  6333  of  title  8  of  the  United  States 
Oode,  with  a  limit  of  M.OOO  per  annum.  whUe 
actually  engaged  In  service  for  the  Trustees. 

THX    UMlVKKSrrT   or  THS  lURKICT  OF 

coLuioia 

8tc.  304.  The  Trtistees  shaU,  by  June  30 
1970,  consolidate  the  existing  pubUe  In- 
sUtutions  of  postsecondary  education  In  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Into  a  slngls  Institution 
to  be  caUed  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  several  schools,  ooUeges,  in- 
stitutes, campuses,  and  imlts  that  offer  a 
comprehensive  program  of  public  postsec- 
ondary education.  The  Institutions  of  public 
postsecondary  education  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  existing  immediately  prior  to  such 
consoUdation  shall  be  deemed  ab<ril8hed  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  consolidation.  There- 
after, any  reference  in  any  law,  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  other  doctunent  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of -Columbia  to  such 
Institutions  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

DT7TIKS  OF  THX  BOABO  OF  TSUBTEKS 

8«c.  305.   It  ShaU   be  the   duty  of  the 
Trustees  to — 

(a)  Review  the  existing  pubUo  Institutions 
of  postsecondary  education  with  raspect  to 
(1)  accreditation.  (3)  present  programs  and 
functions,  and  (3)  actual  and  potential  capa- 
bilities. Those  Institutions  and  programs 
within  such  institutions  that  are  determined 
to  be  sound  and  valid  shaU  be  used  as  a 
besis  for  the  several  schools,  colleges,  in- 
■otutes,  campuses,  and  imlte  of  the  UW- 
wsity.  which  sbaU  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  programs  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy. Including  but  not  limited  to  environ- 
mental sciences,  liberal  and  fine  arts 
vocational  and  technical  education  and  pro- 
fessional studies.  Including  graduate  pro- 
grams, and  postgraduate  programs. 

(b)  Bstabllsh  or  approve  policies  and  pro- 
cedures governing  admissions,  currtculums 
programs,  graduation,  the  awardli^  of  de- 
grees, and  general  policymaking  for  the  units 
of  the  University. 

(c)  Prepare  and  submit  to  the  Mayor,  on 
a  date  fixed  by  the  Mayor,  an  annual  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  beglnnmg  July  i,  1977 
Such  budget  shaU  Include  a  propoeed  finan- 
cial operating  plan  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 
a  capital  and  educational  Improvements  plan 
for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  succeeding  four 
flscal  years  for  the  University.  The  Mayor 
*nd  the  Council  shall  eetablU^  the  m*iT^'"iim 
amount  of  funds  which  wOt  be  aUocated  to 
the  Trustees  for  Higher  Wucatlon,  but  may 
not  specify  the  purpoeee  for  which  such  funds 
may  be  expended  or  the  amount  of  such 
funds  whlob  may  be  expended  for  the  various 
programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Trustees. 

(d)  The  Trustees  may  transfer,  during  the 
wal  year,  any  aDproprlation  balance  avaU- 
»ie  for  one  Item  of  ^iproprlation  to  another 


item  of  appropriation  or  to  a  new  program. 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $60,000. 

<e)  Enter  into  negotiations  and  binding 
contracts  pursuant  to  Cotmcil  regulations 
regarding  ocmtracting  with  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  public  and  private  agencies  to 
^render  and  receive  services. 

(f)  Enter  Into  negotiations  and  binding 
contracts  pursuant  to  CouncU  regulations  to 
perform  organized  research,  training,  and 
demonstrations  on  a  reimbursable  basis  for 
the  United  States  and  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  pubUc  and 
private  agencies. 

(g)  Fix  tuition  for  students  attending  the 
University  with  tuition  charges  to  non- 
residents being  fixed  as  far  as  is  feasible  in 
amounts  comparable  to  nonresident  charges 
made  by  similar  Institutions. 

(h)  Fix  fees,  in  addition  to  tuition,  to  be 
paid  by  resident  and  nonresident  students 
attending  the  University.  Receipts  from  these 
fees  ShaU  be  dei>osited  In  a  revolving  fund  in 
one  or  more  financial  institutions  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  shaU  be  avaUable, 
when  appropriated,  for  such  purposes  as  the 
Trustees  shaU  approve,  without  flscal  year 
limitation. 

(1)  Select,  appoint,  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion for  a  President  of  the  University  and 
Provosts  of  the  units  of  the  University,  and 
approve  the  appointment  and  compensation 
of  such  other  officers  as  it  deems  necessary, 
Including  legal  ooiinsel,  except  that  In  no 
case  shall  any  such  compensation  be  fixed  In 
an  amount  in  excess  of  that  provided  for  the 
Mayor  unless  specifically  authorized  by  legis- 
lative act  of  the  CouncU. 

(J)  Prociu-e  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3100  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  daUy  rates  for  individuals  not  in 
excess  of  the  marlmnm  daUy  rate  for  OS-18 
of  the  Qeneral  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  such  title. 

(k)  Develc^  and  define  a  policy  governing 
academic  freedom  for  the  University  and 
establish  mechanisms  to  ensure  its  enforce- 
ment. 

(1)  Perfcnm  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

PXRSONNXL   BTSTZM 

Sac.  206.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Trustees  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  establish,  not  earlier  than  one 
year  and  not  later  than  five  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  a  personnel 
system  (setting  forth  minimum  standards) 
for  all  employees  of  units,  facilities,  and  pro- 
grams of  the  University,  includmg,  but  not 
limited  to,  pay.  contract  terms,  leave,  resi- 
dence, retirement,  health  and  life  Insurance, 
employee  dlsabUity.  and  death  benefits.  aU 
at  least  equal  to  those  provided  by  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress,  or  regulations  adopted 
pursuant  thereto,  and  applicable  to  such  of- 
ficers and  employees  Immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  system  established 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Any  provision  In  the 
personnel  system  established  by  the  Trustees 
under  this  section  requiring  employees  to  be 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shaU 
apply  only  to  employees  hired  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  system. 

(b)  The  personnel  policies  of  the  Trustees 
ShaU  incorporate  Executive  Order  Numbered 
70-229  of  the  Conunlssloner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  implemented  by  chapter  25A 
of  the  District  Personnel  Manual,  or  similar 
poUcies  developed  by  the  Trustees  to  guaran- 
tee collective-bargaining  rights  of  employees 
subject  to  this  section. 

(c)  Penonnel  legislation  In  effect  prior  to 
the  establishment  by  the  lynstees  of  such 
system.  Including  without  limitation,  legis- 
lation relating  to  appointments.  prometKms, 
dlscipUne,    separation    pay,    unemployment 


compensation,  health  dlsabUity  and  death 
benefits,  leave,  retirement,  insurance,  and 
veterans  preference  applicable  to  such  em- 
ployees, shall  continue  to  be  applicable  untti 
such  time  as  the  Trustees  ahaU,  pursuant  to 
this  section,  provide  for  coverage  under  a 
new  personnel  system. 

(d)  AU  actions  affecting  such  personnel 
and  such  members  shall,  untU  such  time  as  a 
personnel  system  is  established  by  the  Trust- 
ees superseding  such  laws  and  establishing  a 
permanent  personnel  system  for  aU  employ- 
ees of  the  University,  continue  to  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Acts  of  Congress  relating 
to  the  appointment,  promotion,  discipline, 
separation,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment appUcable  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  District  government,  and  where  appli- 
cable, to  the  provisions  of  the  joint  agreement 
between  the  Oomlssloners  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  authorized  by  Executive 
Order  Numbered  6491  of  November  18,  1980, 
relating  to  the  i9p<^ntment  of  District  per- 
sonnel. 

IKAM8FKB    OF    FUNCTIONS,    A8SXTS,    AND 
UASnjTIBS 

Sec.  307.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  Vocational  Board  shaU  be  abolished 
on  the  day  the  Trusteea  announce  that  the 
consolidation  has  been  effectuated,  but  in 
no  event  shaU  the  Boards  be  abolished  later 
than  Jime  30,  1976.  Except  as  provided  by 
this  Act  aU  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  Vo- 
cational Board  imder  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Education  Act  of  1966  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  81-1601 )  Shan  be  vested  In  and  exercised 
by  the  Trustees.  All  employees,  property  (real 
and  personal),  and  unexpended  *>a'anreii 
(available  or  to  be  made  available)  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  aU  other  funds  and 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Board  ot  Higher 
Education  and  Vocational  Board  are  author- 
ized to  be  transferred  to  the  Trustees,  exoept 
the  functions  of  licensing  institutions  to  con- 
fer degrees  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  89- 
791  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  29-416) . 

ESTABLISHMXNT  OF  LAND-OEANT  TTNTVERSTTT 

Sec.  308.  (a)  In  the  administration  of— 

(1)  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (7  USC 
331-326.  328)  (known  as  the  Second  MorrUl 
Act). 

(2)  the  tenth  paragraph  tmder  the  beading 
"Emergency  Appropriations"  In  the  Act  of 
March  4.  1907  (7  U3.C.  322)  (known  as  the 
Nelsen  amendment). 

(3)  section  32  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  1035 
(7  UJ5.C.  339)  (known  as  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act), 

(4)  the  Act  of  March  4,  1940  (7  UJB.C.  SSI ) . 
and 

(6)  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946 
(7  U.S.C.  1621-1627) ,  the  University  shaU  be 
considered  to  be  a  university  established  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  2.  1882  (7  UJB.C.  301-305,  307, 
308)  (known  as  the  First  MorrtU  Act);  and 
the  term  "State"  as  used  In  the  laws  and 
provisions  of  Uw  listed  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  of  this  section  KhaU  mclude  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  In  the  admmistratlon  of  the  Act  of 
May  8,  1914  (7  UJ3.C.  S41-S46,  847a-349) 
(known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Aot) 

(1)  the  University  shaU  ba  considered  to 
be  a  university  established  for  tbn  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  ntachanlc  arts  In  aoooid- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  3 
1863   (7  UJB.C.  S01-W6,  307,  SOt);   and 

(3)  the  term  "State"  as  used  m  such  Act 
of  May  8.  1949.  ShaU  Include  the  District 
of  Ooltunbla.  except  that  the  Dlstrlet  of  Co- 
lumbia ShaU  not  be  eligible  to  receive  any 
rama  ai^raprlatad  under  section  S  of  such 
Act. 

(c)  In  lieu  of  an  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
sactlon  8  of  such  Act  of  May  t.  1014.  then  Is 
authorized  to  be  aj>proprlated  sueh  muaa  •■ 
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may  be  neceaaaiy  to  proTldflfxtoperativ*  agrl> 
cxiltural  extension  work  Inf  the  District  of 
CoIumbU  under  sucb  Act.  skctx  swnas  mas  b* 
need  to  pay  no  more  tbadt  one-luUX  of  tiM 
total  cost  of  providing  aucii  extension  work. 
Anj  reference  In  such  Act.^  (other  than  Mo- 
tion 3  thereof)  to  funds  a|fproprlated  under 
such  Act  shaU  In  the  caae  <if  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  considered  a  nference  to  funds 
appropriated  under  this  suttsectlon. 

(d)  Four  per  centum  of l  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  subeectlon  ^)  for  each  fiscal 
yefu-  shall  be  allotted  to  tbelpederal  Extension 
Service  of  the  Department  (if  Agriculture  for 
administrative,  technical,  a»d  other  services 
provided  by  the  Service  in.  Jcarrylng  out  the 
purpoees  of  this  section.       | 

(e)  The  second  sentence^f  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  liarch  i.  1887  (7  U.S.a 
Mla-seil)  la  amended  byi  Inserting  "(In- 
cluding the  District  of  Col^bla)"  immedl- 
mUij  after  "the  several  StAtas". 

STATS   comijpT 

Sxc.  309.  The  enactment  bf  this  Act  shall, 
as  respects  the  District  ff  Columbia,  be 
deemed  to  satisfy  any  req\4rement  of  State 
consent  contained  In  any  (»thc  laws  or  pro- 
visions of  law  referred  to  n  section  308. 
TTTLB    m— AUTHOBS  ZATION8 

Ssc.  301.  (a)  There  are  {  utb<»1zed  to  be 
^proprlated  out  of  any  moSey  In  ^e  Traaa- 
ury  to  the  credit  of  the  Disttict  of  Columbia 
such  sums  as  may  be  necea  uy  for  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President  is  auth(  rlaed  to  provide 
for  the  expwndltiire  In  amd  ints  not  to  ex- 
ceed 92.000  of  funds  for  si  cb  purpoees  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  W  Aln  limits  that 
may  be  specified  In  annua]  appropriations. 
The  President  shall  be  pei  tonally  reqjon- 
slble  for  the  expenditure  a.  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  this  seotl<  i,  and  such  ex- 
I>endlturee  shall  be  support  )d  by  vouchers 
and  ahaU  be  audited  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Auditor. 

TTTIiE   IV — liOacmSM  JVZOUS 

aCXRTNOS 

Sk.  401.  Meetings  may  b  called  by  the 
Chairman  or  a  majority  of  he  members  of 
the  Trustees.  No  official  actio  i  may  be  taken 
by  the  Trustees  except  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  at  which  a  quorum  u  present.  Eight 
members  shall  constitute  a  fiuonim  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearligs.  Each  meet- 
ing of  the  Trustees  shall  1  »  open  to  the 
public  and  held  in  the  Dlstr  rt  of  Columbia 
with  appropriate  notice  of  each  meeting 
given  to  the  general  public,  rxcept  a  major- 
ity of  the  Trustees  may  elect  to  go  toto  exeo- 
trtlve  session  to  take  actio!  i  on  personnel 
matters. 

soviaosT   coiocrT  kb 

Sac.  403.  The  Tmstees  sba  l  appoint  such 
advisory  committees  as  nece  isary  to  advise 
on  educational  policy.  Such  advisory  com- 
mittees may  consist  of  memb  rs  of  the  Trus- 
tees, students,  faculty  met  kbers.  parents, 
governmental,  educational,  b  lalness,  indus- 
trial, labor,  and  community  r  presentatlves. 

CXFTS    AHS    COHTSESO  !IOirs 

8«c.  403.  The  Trustees  may  accept  services 
amd  moneys.  Including  gifts  <  r  endowments, 
from  any  soiu-ce  whatsoever,  ror  use  in  car- 
rying out  the  purpoees  of  his  Act.  Such 
moneys,  including  income  de  Ived  from  any 
such  gift  or  endowment,  sha  1  be  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  Unite  [  States  to  the 
credit  of  a  trust  fund  whlot  is  hereby  au- 
tborlaed  and  may  be  invested  and  relnvasled 
as  trust  funds  of  the  DlstrV  t  of  Columbia. 
The  disbursement  of  the  mo  teys  from  such 
trust  funds,  when  approprla  Bd,  shaU  be  in 
such  amounts,  to  such  extei  t,  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Trustees,  In  t  leir  Judgment, 
may  determine  to  carry  out  lu  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

AWirOAL    SEFOn 

Ssc.  404.  The  Trustees  aha.  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress, ;  layor.  Council, 


and  the  general  public  on  November  1  of  each 
year,  on  the  operation  of  programs  and  the 
expenditures  of  all  funds  for  public  higher 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

NSW   ADTHORrrT   GEAIfTEO  BOAKD  OF  KDT7CATIOK 

Sxc.  405.  (a)  The  Boartl  may  transfer,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  any  appropriation  balance 
available  for  one  Item  of  appropriation  tv 
another  Item  of  appropriation  or  to  a  new 
program,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$60,000. 

(b)  The  Board  may  enter  into  negotiations 
and  binding  contracts  pursuant  to  Council 
regulations  regarding  contracting  with  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  render  and  receive  services. 
ATTTHOBtrr  or  coTrNcn. 

Sxc.  406  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  or  any  rule  of  law,  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  Council  to  enact  any  act  or 
resolution,  after  January  2.  1976,  pursuant 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Oovernment 
and  Oovernmental  Reorganization  Act  with 
respect  to  any  matter  covered  by  this  Act. 

XITSCIIVB  DATS 

Sxc.  407.  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
July  1,  1976,  unless  the  Council,  after 
January  2, 1976,  adopts  legislation.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovernment  and  Ooverrunental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  repealing  this  Act  prior  to  July  1. 
1978.  In  any  case  in  which  the  CouncU  adopts 
any  such  legislation  amending  or  otherwise 
modifying  this  Act  (other  than  Its  repeal), 
the  fqregolng  provisions  of  this  Act  as  so 
amended  or  modified  shall  take  elTect  on  July 
1,  1976,  unless  the  CouncU  provides,  by  such 
legislation,  for  an  effective  date  other  than 
that  provided  by  this  section.  In  which  case 
this  Act,  as  so  amended  or  modified,  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  prescribed  by  such 
legislation  of  the  CouncU. 


CONSTRUCTION     OP    A     HIGHWAY 
BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  SNAKE  RIVER 

■nie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3563)  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  bridge  across  the 
Snake  River  between  Clarkston,  Wash., 
and  Lewlston,  Idaho,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  with  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  S.  3563.  and  urge  Its 
passage  by  the  Senate.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  tills  legislation,  and  was 
honored  to  chair  the  hearing  last  month 
at  which  It  was  considered. 

Tills  legislation  would  rectify  problems 
that  will  be  created  by  the  completion  of 
the  Lower  Granite  Dam  on  the  Snake 
River. 

The  dam  will  backwater  past  Lewis- 
ton.  Idaho,  opening  Lewlston  to  ocean- 
going barges.  While  this  will  provide 
many  needed  benefits  for  the  region.  It 
win  ndse  the  level  in  the  Snake  at  Lewis- 
ton  by  as  much  as  20  feet. 

lewlston  Is  connected  with  Its  neigh- 
bor, Clarkston,  Wash.,  by  a  four-lane 
drawbridge  across  the  Snake.  This  is  the 
only  bridge  across  the  Snake  serving 
major  sections  of  Idaho  and  Washing- 
Ington. 

The  existing  bridge,  built  in  1939,  pro- 
vides sufllcient  clearance  for  existing 
river  traffic  without  regular  use  of  the 
lift  section.  But  when  the  pool  rises  and 
the  mtnlmnm  clearance  is  reduced  to 
abottt  13  feet,  we  can  anticipate  tliat 
regular  and  frequent  use  of  the  lift  span 


will  result,  aggravating  traffic 
tlon  in  the  two  cities. 

The  present  bridge  Is  already  crowded 
It  will  obviously  become  far  more  con- 
gested when  the  draw  Is  In  operation. 
And  we  can  anticipate  that  the  new 
reservoir  downstream  and  the  upstr«aai 
Hells  C^anyon  National  Recreation  Ana, 
established  recently  by  Senate  action, 
will  generate  numerous  demands  on  the 
drawbridge. 

Put  another  way,  when  the  draw  Is 
working,  bringing  the  benefits  to  the  Na- 
tion that  were  envisioned  in  the  Lower 
Granite  project,  the  residents  of  Lewis- 
ton  and  Clarkston,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
state travelers,  will  be  greaUy  Incon- 
venienced. 

Should  the  draw  become  stuck  in  the 
open  position,  as  it  has  been  In  the  past, 
the  only  direct  link  between  the  two 
cities  would  be  cut.  This  could  poesibiy 
separate  thousands  of  citizens  from 
necessary  police,  fire,  health,  and  other 
public  services,  since  the  two  communi- 
ties share  many  such  responsibilities. 

All  agree  that  the  danger  of  any  such 
cutoff,  together  with  the  aggravation 
and  congestion  that  will  flow  from  regu- 
lar use  of  the  draw.  Is  due  directly  to 
the  corps'  Lower  Granite  project. 

Personally,  I  regret  that  the  corps  (fid 
not.  during  its  original  planning  of  the 
Lower  Grimlte  project,  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Snake  River  bridge  at 
Lewlston.  This  bill  rectifies  that  over- 
sight. It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Vb» 
Army  to  construct  a  four-lane,  high- 
level  bridge  about  2  miles  upstream  from 
the  existing  U.S.  Highway  12  bridge.  Tlie 
full  Federal  financing  of  the  new  bridge 
Is  justified,  I  believe,  because  it  Is  the 
downstream  Federal  project  that  would 
Impose  the  added  burdens  on  the  exist- 
ing bridge.  People  of  the  Lewlston- 
Clarkston  area  support  this  proposal.  1 
Join  with  them,  and  with  my  colleagues. 
In  urging  passage  of  this  bill. 

Local  governments,  of  course,  would 
assume  the  responsibility  to  provide 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for 
the  bridge  and  its  approaches.  T1m9 
would  also  accept  responsibility  for  main- 
tenance following  construction. 

The  bill  includes  three  amendments, 
two  of  which  are  ones  I  suggested  of  a 
technical  nature.  They  relate  to  the  type 
of  bridge  and  its  exact  location.  They 
do  not  add  to  the  cost  of  the  bill,  I  am 
assured  by  the  corps.  The  other  amend- 
ment relates  to  procedures  for  handling 
future  disputes  over  mitigation  issues, 
such  as  this  one. 

I  support  this  amendment  to  create 
a  Water  Resources  Mitigation  Advisory 
Board  and  commend  its  sponsor,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BucKLiY) .  I  believe  it  meets  a  real 
need  to  give  the  corps  and  the  Con- 
gress an  independent  analysis  and 
assessment  on  mitigation  issues  relating 
to  corps  projects. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sound  and 
necessary  piece  of  legislation.  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  pass  it 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ivMi 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  S.  S6<9. 
particulsu-ly  section  2  of  the  legislation. 
That  is  the  portion  of  the  bill  creating 
a  Water  Resources  Mitigation  Advisory 
Board.  The  Board  would  be  charged  with 
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gsBlstlng  the  public,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Congress  In  evaluating 
tbe  merits  of  mitigation  issues  that 
evolve  out  of  some  corps  projects. 

■nie  Congress  has  long  faced  difficul- 
ties In  evaluating  these  mitigation  is- 
sues: Unexpected  and  undeslred  side 
effects  that  develop  hi  an  authorized 
project  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
problem  resolved  by  section  1  of  this  bill 
serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  this 
type  of  challenge.  How  directly  can  the 
demand  on  the  drawbridge  and  resulting 
congestion  be  connected  with  the  Low- 
er Granite  Dam  project?  Apparently,  in 
this  case,  It  Is  closely  related  and  the  new 
bridge  appears  justified,  lifitlgatlon  Is- 
sues sometimes  rise  over  an  additional 
loan  on  a  plant  treating  a  city's  drink- 
ing water  or  In  the  cost-sharing  require- 
ments for  a  particular  project. 

When  it  reviews  the  local  problem,  the 
corps  sometimes  argues  that  It  can 
find  no  relationship  between  the  project 
and  the  local  problem.  Therefore,  the 
corps  says,  the  Federal  taxpayer  should 
not  be  expected  to  assume  costs  unre- 
lated to  the  Federal  iiroject. 

No  recourse  for  an  independent 
evaluation  exists  under  present  proce- 
dures. There  is  no  way  for  the  conmiu- 
nity  to  obtain  a  fair  study  of  the  prob- 
lem and  Its  relationship  to  the  project. 
At  best,  the  commtmlty  can  obtain  an 
ad  hoc  decision,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  based  on  a  full  understanding  of  the 
facts. 

Section  2  of  S.  3563  creates  a  mecha- 
nism to  assist  In  the  resolution  of  these 
mitigation  requests. 

The  Board  would  review  any  requests 
for  mitigation  that  are  referred  to  it  by 
any  State  or  local  public  agency,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  or  the  Public  Works 
Committees  of  the  Congress.  It  would 
consider  controversies  about  damages, 
project  scope,  or  Federal-local  coet  shar- 
ing. The  Board  would  be  expected  to 
recommend  solutions. 

The  Board  would  have  three  mem- 
bers. One  would  be  a  Federal  employee 
selected  by  the  President.  Two  would 
represent  the  public.  I  anticipate  that 
the  outside  members  would  be  selected 
for  their  expertise  and  understanding  of 
engineering,  economic,  and  public  policy 
issues  raised  by  mitigation  requests. 
They  should  not  be  selected  solely  for 
their  engineering  skills.  An  understand- 
ing of  public  policy  issues  and  processes 
and  economic  Impacts  la  vital. 

Tlie  Board  would  also  have  a  small 
staff.  It  is  the  intention  that  the  staff 
have  the  latitude  to  examine  projects 
on  site,  make  legal,  historical,  and  en- 
gineering studies,  and  be  in  a  position  to 
suggest  the  legal  and  equity  Issues  in- 
volved to  the  part-time  Board  members. 
It  is  my  hope  that  one  of  the  public 
members  would  serve  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

As  drafted,  this  language  would  re- 
quire that  the  two  members  from  the 
public  be  unrelated  by  background  to  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Such  an  exclu- 
■km  1b  necessary.  I  believe.  If  the  public 
Is  to  obtain  the  appearance,  as  well  as 
the  reality,  of  an  Independent  assess- 
ment. Clearly,  any  Board  chock-a-block 
with  ex-members  of  the  Corps  could  be 


susceptible  to  the  charge  of  cronyism.  In 
no  way  would  that  be  helpful  to  the 
corps,  the  public,  or  the  Congress. 

Too  often,  mitigation  changes  are 
made  without  reference  to  the  most  cost- 
effective  manner  of  solving  a  challenge 
or  the  effect  that  the  mitigation  work 
would  have  on  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  a 
project,  its  viability,  or  its  environmental 
impact  While  these  effects  may  be  mini- 
mal in  a  majority  of  cases,  there  are 
times  when  the  effect  can  prove  substan- 
tial. These  should  be  studied  and  known. 
That  Is  why  the  language  of  the  bill  re- 
quires the  Board  to  rtiate  any  recom- 
mendation to  Its  effect  on  coste  and  bene- 
fits. 

This  question  of  mitigation  was  raised 
during  ccmunlttee  hearings  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  earlier  this  year.  In 
response  to  questions  I  posed,  the  con»' 
witnesses  discussed  the  reasonableness  of 
creating  a  body  somewhat  similar  to  its 
Board  of  Contract  Review. 

If  there  were  some  group  which  would  arbi- 
trate ...  we  certainly  woxild  have  no  prob- 
lem ...  If  such  an  arbitration  group  was 
established  by  the  Congress  ...  it  woiild  also, 
I  think,  tend  to  reduce  litigation. 

The  corps'  witness  testified.  During  the 
colloquy,  Brig  Gen.  James  L.  Kelly,  Dep- 
uty Director  of  Civil  Works  of  the  corps, 
testified: 

Our  problem  Is  that  we  feel  charged  to  act 
In  a  proper  manner  and  cannot  dispense 
funds  untu  we  feel  they  are  justified  under* 
the  law.  So  we  make  our  best  evaluation,  we 
meet  with  the  folks  and  discuss  this,  present- 
ing our  views,  but  certainly  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  resolve  them  In  all  cases.  It 
might  weU  be  that  you  could  reduce,  one,  the 
dlract  Impacts  on  the  Oongrees  and  perhaps 
reduce  the  court  actions  if  there  were  some 
group  which  would  arbitrate.  We  certainly 
would  have  no  problem. 

The  three-member  Water  Resources 
Mitigation  Advisory  Board  would  have  no 
power  to  direct  a  specific  course  of  action. 
Its  power  would  be  purely  advisory.  But  I 
anticipate  that  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tions will  be  most  usefid  to  the  corps  and 
to  the  Congress  in  weigUng  the  equities 
and  justification  for  the  mitigation  pro- 
posed. 

Creation  of  such  a  Board,  of  course, 
would  not  relieve  the  corps  or  the  Con- 
gress of  its  responsibilities.  The  Board 
will  merely  provide  the  public  and  the 
Congress  with  expert  and  Independent 
guidance  on  what  decision  appears  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable. 

I  want  to  urge  adoption  of  this  bin. 
And  I  would  like  to  say  a  particular  word 
of  thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluhs)  ,  whose  force- 
ful presentation  convinced  the  commit- 
tee of  the  need  for  tUs  legislation  and  its 
section  1  authorization.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  bill,  with  the  recommended  com- 
mittee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  3663 
A  bill  to  authorixe  the  oonstruotlon  of  a 
highway  bridge  across  the  Snake  Btver  be- 
tween Clarkston,  Waahlngton,  and  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreaentatUfes  of  the  United  State*  of 


America  in  Congreaa  aa»emt>led.  That  Sac. 
( 1 )  section  2  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  ot 
1945  (69  Stat.  21)  is  hereby  modified  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  construct  at  full  Federal  expense  a  four- 
lane  high-level  highway  bridge  and  ap- 
proachea  thereto  connecting  the  cities  ot 
lewlston,  Idaho,  and  Clarkston,  Washington, 
at  or  near  river  mUe  141.3  of  the  «»>»» 
Klver,  approximately  two  miles  upstream  of 
the  preeent  United  States  Highway  12 
bridge:  Provided.  That  before  construction 
may  be  initiated  the  non-Federal  pubUc 
bodlee  Involved  shall  agree  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970 
(Public  Law  91-611)  to  (a)  hold  and  save 
the  United  States  free  from  damages  result- 
ing rrom  construction  of  the  bridge  and  its 
approaches,  (b)  provide  without  cost  to  the 
United  States  aU  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  the  bridge  and  its  approachee,  and  (c) 
maintain  and  operate  the  bridge  and  Its  ap- 
proaches after  construction  is  completed. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  wtabllshed  a 
Water  Heeources  Mitigation  Advisory  Boartl 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board"), 
which  Is  authorized  to  issue  advisory  recom- 
mendations concerning  adverse  lmp<u:t  of 
proposed  or  actual  construction  on  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  projects. 

(b)  The  Board  shaU  be  comprised  of  three 
members.  One  member  shall  be  a  Federal 
employee  serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Piee- 
Ident.  The  two  remaining  members  shaU  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  the  general 
public  for  three  year  terms.  Such  publle 
members  of  the  Board  while  attending  con- 
ferences or  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entlUed  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  m  excess  of  the  mitTitwunri  rate  of  pay 
for  Grade  GS-18,  as  provided  in  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  6332  of  title  8 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  including  travel- 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
VS.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  mtermlttently.  Anyone  who 
has  been  either  an  officer  or  a  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Englneere  shall  be  ineligible  for  appointment 
as  pubUc  member  of  the  Board. 

(c)  Than  an  hereby  authorlaad  to  be  ^- 
propriated  such  simis  as  may  be  naosasaiy 
to  employ  staff  and  acqulra  needed  apaoe  to 
perform  the  duties  assigned  hereunder. 

(d)  (1)  The  Board  abaU  meet  at  laait  f oar 
times  annuaUy  to  review  mattan  rafemd  to 
It  by  state  or  local  public  agenctaa  or  the 
United  States  Army  Oonie  of  Tinrlnwirs  un- 
dm  proosdures  astabUihed  punuant  to  this 
»c«on.  or  by  the  Committees  on  PnbUo 
Wwks  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  at  Bept*. 
sentatlvee.  At  such  meetings,  the  Board  is 
authorlaed  to  review  aU  InfcnaatioQ  relating 
to  any  stated  request  for  mltlgatlan  of  an 
authorteed  project  and  recommend  ebances 
in  the  project  that  am  be  aehtoMd  admlnls. 
tratlvely  or  through  appropriate  le^alattai. 
Any  recommendation  by  the  Boaitt  ■h»n  in- 
elude  a  statement  setting  forth  reaaons  for 
favoring  or  opposing  the  requested  project 
alteration;  an  estimate.  If  approprUta,  of  the 
effect  that  such  (diange  would  have  on  the 
project's  beneflt-oost  rtiatlonshlp.  and  an 
explanation  of  how  the  requested  diange 
meets  or  falls  to  meet  establtahed  natUmal 
pcdlcy.  Recommendations  oT  the  Boattl  shall 
be  adrlsory  oaalj  and  ShaU  not  be  sabjeot 
to  judicial  renew. 

(3)  A  copy  of  any  reooounendatlon  by  the 
Board  tmder  paragraph  (l)  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  ^M  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  at  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Bouse  ot  Representatives,  ^d- 
lowlng  a  review  of  any  such  reoonunenda- 
tlons  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
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Public  Works  of  the  Senatdand  the  Houae  of 
Btepresentatlves  of  any  dec  ilon  or  proposal 
baaed  upoQ  the  Boctrd's  net  xuaendatlon,  to- 
gether with  a  detailed  «tat<  Docnt  of  reaooni 
for  any  disagreement  with  the  Board's  rec- 
ommendation. 

(e)  For  the  pxirpoae  of  tb  ■  section,  "miti- 
gation" means  any  change  I  a  project  opera- 
tions or  any  construction  of  new  faculties  or 
devices  that  would  allevlat  >  anticipated  or 
actual  damages  or  other  i  dverse  and  de- 
finable imlntended  effects  associated  with 
a  project  of  the  United  8t4  tas  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  or  any  change  In  requirements 
for  local  Interests  to  provide,  pay  for,  or  share 
in  the  costs  of,  any  features  of  such  project. 

(f )  The  Board  shall  ttot  i  time  to  time 
report  to  the  Committees  o  i  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Housi  of  Beprasenta- 
tlves  on  Issues  and  problem  a  vas  brought  be 


fof»  It  for  advisory  opinions 

changes  In  congressional  au ^  »""*-»- 

dure  or  Corps  of  Engineer  pt  ictlces  and  pro- 
cedures to  alleviate  such  p;  oblem  areas  In 
future  authorized  projects. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  re  kd:  "Tb  author- 
teethe  construction  of  a  ilghway  bridge 
acrooB  the  Snake  River  bet  reen  darkston, 
Washington,  and  Lewlaton,  I  laho.  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Water  Resources  1  Itlgatlon  Advi- 
sory Board."  *^ 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
(No.  93-1258),  explaining 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objectit^i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
aa  follows: 


hlghwi  Y 


8.  35«8,  as  reported. 
tlon  of  an  additional  __,. 
the  Snake  River  at  the    . 
border  between  Clarkston, 
Lewlston,  Idaho. 


REFERRAL  OP  THE  NA'  10NAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT ASSISTAK  dS  ACT  OF 
1974 


UNl'lED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC,  AND  CULTURAL  OR- 
GANIZATION 


October  10,  197 ^ 


md  recommend 
horlzlng  prooe- 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  names  of  the  following  persons  to  be 
representatives  and  alternate  represent- 
aUves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  18th  session  of  the  general  con- 
ference of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion: 

RepresentaUves:  R.  Miller  Upton,  of 
Wisconsin;  William  B.  Jones,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Rosemary  L.  GInn,  of  Missouri- 
E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana;   Gordon  H 
Scherer.  of  Ohio. 

Alternate  Representatives:  Stephen 
Hess,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Wil- 
liam O.  Harley,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: J.  Roger  Porter,  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

■nie  PREsmmo  officer,  without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


Mr.  President, 

'    have  printed 

ffom  the  report 

the  purposes 

the  excerpt 
n  the  Rkcord. 


auth<  rlzes 


construe - 

bridge  across 

Ington -Idaho 

V  ashlngton  and 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

•  There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


Wa  hlngtor 


I  ask  unanl- 

have  pend- 

manpower, 

!e  on  Labor 

.t  committee 

till  then  be 

on   Public 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Preslden 
mous  consent  that  the  bill 
Ing  at  the  desk,  dealing  wl. 
be  referred  to  the  Commit' 
and  Public  Welfare,  that 
report  the   bill,  that   the 

referred   to   the   Committed   

Works  for  a  period  of  10  d  lys  for  such 
action  on  such  report  as  thi  t  committee 
may  wish  to  take  on  the  are  >s  within  its 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mf.  President. 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OYFIC^R.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
on  behalf  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-689,  appoints  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THxnuioin))  as  a  delegate 
to  the  North  AtlanUc  Assembly,  to  be 
held  in  London,  England,  November  Il- 
ls. 1974. 


EXECUTIVE  SjSsioN 

.  President, 

the  Senate 

c|>nsider  cer- 

reported 

of  the 


w*e 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  TA 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha 
go  Into  executive  session  to 
tain  nominations  which 
earlier  today  by  Mr 
Committee  on  Foreign 

There  being  no  objection,  „ 
proceeded  to  the  consideration 
tlve  business. 

The     PRESIDING 
nominations  will  be  stated 


POXBR  GHT 

Rela  Ions 


the  Senate 
of  execu- 


OFF±;er,     The 


PAUL  CLANCY'S  ARTICLE  ON  SEN- 
ATOR SAM  J.  ERVIN.  JR. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Paul  Clancy,  of  the  Charlotte  Observer 
Washington  Bureau,  who  has  written  a 
biography  of  Senator  Sak  Ervin  entitled 
"Just  a  Coimtry  Lawyer,"  had  an  article 
In  the  Charlotte  Observer  on  October  6, 
1974,  concerning  Senator  Ervin's  forth- 
coming retirement.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  as  follows: 
SxNATOa  Sam's  Coiukc  Homx  To  Rbao,  Talk, 
Vnw  StmssTS 
(By  Paul  Clancy) 
Washington.— Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  cams  here 
20  years  ago  In  the  midst  of  chaos,  when 
once-brave  men  ran  for  cover  at  the  whisper 
of  a  name:  McCarthy. 

•The  Judge,"  as  he  was  then  known,  stood 

up  to  the  man  who  had  ccHne  to  symbolize 

an  era  and  helped  bring  about  his  downfall. 

Now,   as   the   last   echoes  of  another  era 

are  fading.  Ervln.  78,  finds  himself  In  the 


autumn  days  of  a  long  public  career.  Tht 
days  are  precious  few  but  Ervln,  having  ma4s 
the  decision  almost  a  year  ago  not  to  ssik 
reelection  to  the  Senate,  avoids  all  appear, 
ances  of  melancholy. 

"The  more  I  approach  the  time  the  man 
I'm  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  my  act  and 
the  more  I  find  my  desires  in  harmony  wltb 
It,"  he  said  as  he  sat  among  packing  crates 
of  books  and  papers  In  his  spacious  office. 

The  crates  are  evidence  of  the  reality  that 
Sam  Ervln,  one  of  the  most  colorful.  popul« 
and  powerful  men  in  Congress,  is  fioaU* 
leaving.  ^ 

But  to  many  who  have  worked  for  h<ni  for 
years  and  are  now  fighting  desperately  to 
extract  the  last  ounce  of  legislative  victory 
from  a  slow-moving  Congress  before  the  ;»ar 
Is  out,  the  reality  has  not  yet  dawned. 

When  the  Judiciary  Committee  held  one 
of  Its  infrequent  meetings  last  week,  no  Ism 
than  eight  aides  from  his  office  and  various 
committees  and  subcommittees  waited  out- 
side for  him  to  emerge.  When  be  did,  they 
surrounded  him  and  crowded  Into  an  eleva- 
tor with  him,  fighting  for  his  attention  to 
sign  letters,  committee  reports  and  what- 
ever else  they  had  clutched  under  thslr  ana. 
To  many  Americans,  Ervln  is  that  Btbls- 
quotlng,  story  telling,  somewhat  eccentric  old 
moralist  who  chaired  the  televised  Water- 
gate hearings  last  year.  But  to  many  who 
knew  him  In  the  Senate,  he  Is  much  more- 
one  of  the  great  civil  libertarian  lawmakers 
a  genuine  legal  scholar  and  constitutional 
authority,  a  modem-day  link  to  the  Pound- 
ing  Pathers. 

When  Ervln  leaves  the  Senate  In  January 
he  wUl  leave  a  prodigious  record  of  both  mU- 
chlef  and  accomplishment — depending  on 
your  point  of  view.  He  has,  however,  Infurl- 
ated  liberals  by  obstructing  passage  of  dvB 
rights  and  consumer  protection  bills  and  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  and  horrified  con- 
servatives by  staving  off  school  prayer  amend- 
ments.  frustrating  governmental  and  oon- 
greselonal  efforts  to  snoop  on  subversives,  and 
arguing  for  unfettered  freedom  of  the  pnsi. 
In  Jiist  over  a  week.  Congress  will  adjourn 
untU  after  the  elections.  And  that,  for  Xrvhi, 
wlU  virtually  signal  the  end,  except  for  a  tew 
weeks  of  a  lame-duck  session  before  Christ- 
mas. 

Last  week,  a  large,  framed  photograph  of 
Grandfather  Mountain,  over  which  Brrln 
yearns  to  again  watch  the  setting  sun,  itU] 
hung  over  the  fireplace. 

Ervln  is  returning  In  January  to  Uorgan- 
ton,  N.C..  the  place  where  he  was  born  and 
reared  and  where  he  lived  as  a  lawyer,  droutt 
Judge  and  SUte  Supreme  Court  Justice  befoie 
his  appointment  to  the  Senate  In  1954 

The  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities,  which  he  chaired  hai 
finally  closed  Its  doors.  It  was  that  committee 
which,  although  plagued  by  leaks  and  erltl- 
cleed  for  harboring  mediocrity,  provided  the 
American  public  with  the  first  open  account. 
Ing  of  the  Watergate  scandal  and  unearthed 
the  evidence  that  was  to  lead  to  RlcAaM 
Nixon's  undoing. 

Ervln  believes  that  If  the  committee  had 
not  gone  forward  with  the  hearings  Nixon 
would  still  be  In  the  White  House. 

Nixon's  resignation  under  threat  of  im- 
peachment could  be  seen  as  a  dramatic  finale 
to  Ervin's  once-lonely  struggle  against  the 
mighty  power  of  the  executive  branch. 

To  Ervln,  a  Scotch -Irishman  with  strong 
Calvlnlstlc  leanings.  It  was  no  accident  that 
the  break-In  was  discovered  and  the  tapes 
acqxilred. 

"When  I  was  UtUe,"  he  said,  "I  had  to  go 
to  Simday  school  every  Sunday  and  I  had  to 
go  to  church.  I've  heard  a  lot  of  preachln'  and 
I've  heard  a  lot  of  Blble-readln',  and  I've  sl- 
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ways  heard:  be  sure  your  sins  will  find  you 
out  and  everything  that  Is  hidden  will  be 
revealed. 

"There's  an  old  rule  of  providence  In  this 
world  that  doesn't  allow  people  to  get  away 
with  at  least  gross  offenses." 

Such  moralizing  Is  familiar  to  the  millions 
who  watched  the  historic  hearings  dtirlng 
the  summer  of  1973  and  saw  the  white  haired 
old  man,  eyebrows  flying  and  Jowls  quivering. 
Interrogate  witnesses  and  extol  the  verities 
of  a  timeless  Constitution. 

In  spite  of  what  some  of  his  detractors 
laid,  he  did  not  Invent  Watergate  and  nel- 
tber  did  the  comnUttee  or  the  press. 

"As  a  general  rule,  people  are  the  authors 
of  their  own  mlsfrai^nes.  And  President 
Nlzon  Is  the  sole  author  of  his  own  mis- 
fortune In  this  case,"  Ervln  said.  "He  had  too 
much  thirst  for  political  power  and  not 
enough  scruples  about  how  political  power's 
obtained." 

With  the  release  of  the  final,  fatal  t^>es, 
tliere  was  no  longer  any  doubt  In  Ervin's 
mind  that  Nixon  planned  and  directed  the 
Watergate  ooverup  and  ought  to  be  hn- 
peaohed  and  tiled  by  the  Senate. 

Be  said  he  feels  great  sympathy  for  Nixon. 
But,  again  the  moralist,  he  added,  "Instead 
at  reading  so  many  memos  from  Haldeman 
■Dd  Ehrllcbman,  It's  a  pity  he  didn't  take 
down  a  book  of  poetry  and  read  this  poem: 

1  made  the  cross  myself  whose  weight  was 

latM-  laid  on  me. 
■nils  thought  Is  torture  as  I  toll  up  life's 

ste^  Calvary. 
I  sang  a  merry  song  and  chose  the  heaviest 

wood   to  buUd   It  firm   and   strong. 
If  I  had  dreamed  this  weight  was  meant  for 

me, 
I'd  have  made  a  lighter  cross  to  bear  up 

Calvary." 

like  many  of  the  aphorisms  sprung  on 
unsuspecting  witnesses  during  the  hearings, 
Krvln  did  not  know  this  one's  origin.  It  was 
one  of  the  numberless  homilies  stored  up 
during  youth  and  triggered  by  the  seeming 
lack  of  morality  of  another  age. 

The  Watergate  Committee  chairmanship 
was  trust  upon  Ervln  Just  as  be  was  begin- 
ning to  consider  retlremmit.  He  dldnt  esp#- 
daUy  want  the  Job  because  he  was  then  too 
busy  fighting  with  Nixon  over  other  mat- 
ters. Issues  like  executive  privilege  and  Im- 
poundment of  appropriated  funds  which,  to 
him,  were  examples  of  an  imperial  presidency 
which  somehow  had  to  be  unthroned. 

Pew  suspected  that  this  "third  rate  bur- 
glary," as  the  White  House  referred  to  It, 
was  the  very  Issue  that  would  aend  Nixon 
pscklng  and  restore  power  to  Congress. 

It  would  have  been  better.  Ervln  felt,  had 
Nixon  not  resigned.  His  acceptance  of  a  fuU 
pardon  from  President  Pord  amounted  to  an 
•dmlsslon  of  guUt,  Ervln  felt,  but  even  so  It 
would  have  been  better  for  the  constitutional 
process  to  have  run  Its  course. 

"It  would  have  been  much  better,  becauas 
we  had  the  experience  with  Vice  President 
Agnew  who  entered  a  plea  of  nolo  contender 
to  one  charge  at  the  time  the  govenmient 
aade  public  many  more  charges,  and  now 
we  have  Vice  President  Agnew  saying  the 
charges  never  have  been  proved.  The  Senate 
•hould  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
»y  whether  the  Impeachable  charges  were 
true  or  whether  they  were  not  and  that 
matter  would  have  been  laid  to  rest." 

As  for  the  pardon  Itself,  Ervln  conslderB  It 
a  serious — although  not  necessarily  fatal — 
flaw  In  President  Pord's  character. 

"He  has  done  Infinite  Injury  to  his  ciedl- 
hlllty  and  Infinite  Injury  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  sound  government — that  Is,  that 
there  be  equal  Justice  under  law  for  all  men. 
regardless  of  their  status  or  former  status." 

As  a  former  Judge  who  hated  passing  aen- 
*esoe  on  his  fellow  mortals,  Ervln  would  not 
*>»ve  quarreled  with  a  pardon  given  after  a 


finding   of   guUt.   But   this,   to  Ervln,   was 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  coverup. 

"His  act  achieved  the  result  that  President 
Nixon  had  been  trying  to  achieve  ever  since 
the  five  burglars  were  caught  In  the  Water- 
gate, and  that  la  that  the  President's  personal 
Involvement  in  Watergate  should  be  hidden 
from  the  American  people,  the  coiirts  and  the 
news  media  and  from  history." 

So  Irate  was  Ervln  at  the  Pord  pardon  thtrt 
he  abruptly  cancelled  an  appearance  he  was 
to  make  In  North  Carolina  with  the  President. 
He  still  talks  out  on  It — about  what  It  does 
to  the  system  of  Jiistlce  when  non-presidents 
are  sent  to  JaU  for  petty  crimes  without  the 
slightest  hope  of  pardon — but  what's  done 
Is  done.  "All  of  us  make  mistakes,  and  I  think 
It's  well  for  the  Interests  of  the  country  if 
we  can  leave  the  Watergate  trlalB  (as  In  trials 
and  tribulations)  and  Inry  to  do  something  for 
the  economic  state  of  the  country,"  he  said. 
Last  week,  House-Senate  conferees  agreed 
on  Ervin's  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  permitting 
District  of  Columbia  police  and  federal 
narcotics  agents  to  enter  private  residences 
without  warrants. 

When  signed  Into  law  it  will  be  a  major 
victory  for  Ervln.  who  stood  virtually  alone 
In  the  Senate  to  1970  and  fought  the  no- 
knock  bUl,  the  first  law-and-order  proposal 
of  the  Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon. 

Ervln  has  helped  recapture  the  power  to 
control  the  budget  that  Congress  once  held. 
His  Budget  Reform  Act  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  planning  and  con  troll  tog  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  the  hands  of  a  new  com- 
mittee and  congressional  bureau  of  the  budg- 
et. He  has  been  less  successful  with  his 
executive  privilege  bill.  Long-slnoe  passed 
by  the  Senate,  It  would  i»ermlt  committees 
of  Congress  to  go  toto  court  agatast  the 
White  House  and  force  witnesses  to  appear 
or  dociunents  to  be  turned  over.  The  House 
has  failed  to  act,  however;  the  bill  Is  staHed 
to  the  Rules  Committee. 

There  are  jdenty  of  other  Ervln  bills  knock- 
ing arotxnd  Congress — the  products  of  years 
of  research  and  hearings.  Before  1972,  when 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Oovemmental 
Operations  Committee,  Ervto  had  plenty  of 
prestige  but  little  power. 

Now,  on  the  eve  of  retirement,  he  has  ttils 
powerful  committee  behind  nearty  every  one 
of  his  bills. 

If  It  becomes  law,  the  bill  that  will  prob- 
ably be  more  closely  associated  with  ttie 
Ervln  legacy  than  any  other  Is  his  privacy 
bUl.  It  deals  with  the  todlvldual's  right  to 
privacy  In  the  face  of  an  awesome  com- 
puter technology  which  allows  Insxu'anoe 
companies,  credit  bureaiis  and  dozens  of 
government  agencies  to  find  out  virtually 
everything  there  Is  to  know  about  us. 

When  Ervln  retires,  he  wUl  do  so  on  the 
run.  Slowtog  down  to  a  steady  Jog  will  be  a 
welcome  change. 

He  doesn't  have  any  definite  plans.  He 
wants  to  catch  up  on  his  reading  to  his  cool, 
oak-panelled  library  In  Morganton,  meet  and 
Joke  with  old  friends,  travel  and  leotnre  a 
little  and.  If  time  p>erinlts,  do  some  fishing. 
Unlike  many  ambitious  politicians,  Ervto 
can  go  home.  He  can  leave  the  Senate  behtod 
him  and  ttim  toward,  toward  home,  family 
and  self. 

"The  last  of  life,"  he  said  the  other  day. 
quoting  Browning,  "is  the  part  for  which 
the  first  was  made." 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

ERDA  AND  PASSAMAQUOE©Y 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  na- 
tion we  learned  last  winter  the  economic 
and  polltlcaJ  costs  of  relitmce  on  a  single 
energy  soiu*ce.  We  discovered  that  other 
nations,  by  controlling  our  access  to  their 


resources,  could  control  the  availability 
and  prices  of  energy  products  in  thl« 
coimtry. 

The  experience  was  a  shattering  one 
for  all  of  us  who  had  come  to  take  for 
granted  a  stable  energy  supply  for  the 
indefinite  future.  Quite  bluntly,  the  ex- 
perience caught  us  off  our  guard. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  chances  of 
an  Increasing  succession  of  energy  crises 
like  the  one  of  last  winter,  the  Congress 
set  about  trying  to  devise  a  broad,  co- 
herent policy  for  dealing  with  energy 
problems  of  the  future.  One  major  result 
of  that  effort  will  be  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Administra- 
tion— ERDA — -vbltti  Is  currently  in  the 
final  stages  of  the  legislative  process. 

As  its  broadest  function,  ERDA  Is  in- 
tended to  consolidate  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmenfs  fragmented  energy  research 
and  development  functions  into  a  work- 
able blueprint  for  the  future.  As  part  of 
this  effort,  one  of  ERDA's  most  Important 
specific  functions  will  be  to  provide  sup- 
port for  a  wide  range  of  energy  related 
activities. 

For  example,  ERDA  would  guarantee 
funding  not  only  for  fossil  and  nuclear 
energy  programs  but  also  for  solar,  geo- 
thermal,  and  ot.b#>r  Advanced  cnenrv 
sources  as  well. 

The  impact  of  this  mandate  will  be 
immediate.  Proponents  of  such  poten- 
tially important  prolects  as  a  reasonably 
priced  solar  heatlnc  and  cooling  unit  for 
residential  use  or  the  practical  utiliza- 
tion of  windpower  for  the  production  of 
electricity  will  no  longer  be  forced  to  go 
"door  to  door"  among  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  futile  attempts  to  con- 
vince bureaucrats  of  the  efllcacy  of  their 
Ideas. 

ERDA's  mandate  to  encourage  diver- 
sification of  energy  sources  will  affect  a 
number  of  other  advanced  energy  proj- 
ects which  have  beoi  heretofore  declared 
Impractical,  but  which  now  must  be 
judged  in  Ught  of  Uie  new  practicalities 
of  the  energy  crisis.  One  such  project  is 
the  proposal  to  harness  the  powerful  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides,  and  its  foremost 
example  Is  the  Passamaquoddy  Tidal 
Power  Project  in  Eastport,  Maine. 

The  Passamaquoddy  project  was  flrsi 
proposed  In  1919  by  an  American  engi- 
neer. Dexter  Cooper.  Cooper  saw  in  the 
powerful  tides  of  "Quoddy"  Bay  the  po- 
tential for  the  production  of  great 
amoimts  of  electrical  energy.  Cooper's 
plans  called  for  the  use  of  dams  and 
spillways  which  would  have  made  Passa- 
maquoddy Bay  an  upper  pool  to  hold  the 
high  tide,  and  Cobscook  Bay  a  lower  pool 
which  would  drain  at  low  tide.  Power 
would  have  been  generated  by  flow  be- 
tween the  two  pools. 

Work  began  on  the  "Quoddy"  project 
In  the  1930*8  but  was  halted  shortly  be- 
fore World  War  n,  never  to  begin  again 
in  earnest.  It  became  our  policy  Instead, 
to  promote  the  utilization  of  the  pollu- 
tion producing,  nonrenewable  fossil  en- 
ergy sources.  Quoddy  and  the  other  ad- 
vanced energy  producing  projects  like 
it  were  shunted  aside  as  we  spent  more 
money  looking  for  more  ways  to  use 
more  oil,  more  natural  gas  and  more 
coal. 
We  have  learned  now  that  we  must 
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change  our  wasteful  an  J  greedy  ways. 
How  these  changes  are  a(  compllshed  de- 
pends to  a  large  degree  4n  the  decisions 
that  will  be  made  by  thd  officials  of  the 
Energy  Research  and  EX  velopment  Ad- 
ministration. 1 

I  hope  that  they  take  a  serious  new 
look  at  the  Quoddy  Pro  ect  and  other 
advanced  energy  project  >  such  as  the 
practical  utilization  of  \  ood  for  home 
heating,  wind  energy  an  1  solar  energy 
that  have  long  been  the  >bject8  of  seri- 
ous discussion  and  expe  Imentatlon  In 
my  home  state. 

And  I  hope  they  will  irlng  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  to  the  whole  realm  of  Fed- 
eral energy  policy. 

In  many  ways,  the  Pi  deral  Govern- 
ment Is  the  last  passeng  t  aboard.  Ex- 
perimental efforts  have  )een  going  on 
at  the  State  and  local  1  svels  for  some 
time  now.  My  own  State  of  Maine  has 
already  established  an  O  Bee  of  Energy 
Research  and  Policy,  »  deal  with 
Maine's  own  imlque  ener  y  resources. 

The  energy  resources  ol  the  individual 
States  and  the  innovatl  'e  energies  of 
their  citizens  are  as  vast  and  varied  aa 
the  Nation  Itself. 

I  hope  that  the  ERDA  will  pay  close 
heed  to  these  creative  res<  urces,  for  they 
are  closely  tied  to  a  bette  •  future  for  all 
of  us. 

For  those  of  my  collet  gues  who  are 
not  completely  famlllj  r  with  the 
Passamaquoddy  Project,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  ar  icle  published 
In  the  Ellsworth  Amei  can,  entitled 
•Tassamaquoddy!  The  Dream  That 
Won't  Die,"  be  printed  I:  i  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objecti(  n,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printe<  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

PassaiuquoddtI  Trb  D  mam  That 

Won't  Diz 

(By  a«orge  R.  >la  -vln) 

(Now.— Twice   a   day,   mor«   water  than 
flows  down  the  Mlaslaalppl  li^  two  weeks 
Almost    as    much    as 
V»lla — day  after  day. 

With  such  untamed  mlgh 
of  Passamaquoddy  envlslonc 
project.   After  years  of  pla 

suadlng,   easier,   cheaper  so     

■but  out  aerloTU  action  onlthe 
quoddy  Bay  project. 

The  tides  did  not  stand ,  „,^. 

day.  night  and  noon.  In  andfout,  the  tides 
at  Passamaquoddy  ebbed  acU  flowed.  And 
the  dream  of  harnessing  suii  might  from 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  to  tv  m  It  to  man's 
purposes,  never  died. 

The  Idea  of  a  tidal  power  >roJect  In  Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay  Is  still  ve  y  much  alive. 
This  story,  taken  from  a  eerie  s  of  articles  In 
The  Ellsworth  American,  des*  rlbes  the  proj- 
ect. Its  history,  hopes  and  dl  lappolntments, 
and  how  It  would  work. 

"The  Passamaquoddy  Ba^  Tidal  Power 
Project  and  The  New  Deal"  iras  written  by 
George  R.  Marvin  at  Bowdoln '  College.) 

QX70DDT    DRKAM    DttN'T    DIE    W  IH    mtW    DBAL 
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Preface 
My   Interest   In   the 
Tidal  Power  Project  sterna  prliurlly 
years  of  cruising  which  I  "^ 
along  the  Maine  coast.  One 
cruising  areas  la  the  Bay  of 
Passamaquoddy    and 
area  Is  still  wild  and 
The  gigantic  tides  of  this 
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Bay 

ftomthe 

ezperlenoed 

at  my  favorite 

f.  Including 

Bays.    This 

vlrtui^Iy  untouched. 

provide  a 


ht  ve 


n  ^on 


further  enticement  tor  the  yachtsman  yiho 
■eeks  adventure. 

The  Passamaquoddy  Project  Is  also  of  in- 
tereat  to  me  because  ~lt  represents  the  most 
significant  New  Deal  project  In  Maine,  If  not 
all  New  Hngland.  It  clearly  shows  the  political 
scene  In  Maine  as  It  was  m  the  1980'b. 

In  many  ways.  It  Is  unchanged  from  tbe 
situation  which  exists  In  Maine  today. 

My  research  has  carried  me  from  Sastport. 
Maine,  to  Hyde  Park.  New  Ytxk,  In  quest  of 
answers  to  my  questions  about  the  project. 
I  beUeve  that  thla  paper  answers  all  these 
questions  and  I  am  satlafled  that  I  have  writ- 
ten as  complete  a  history  of  this  period  of  the 
project  as  Is  possible  with  the  materials 
which  were  available  to  me. 

Along  the  way,  I  have  become  Indebted  to 
a  number  of  people  who  helped  me  with  my 
project.  I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
to:  FrofeaMra  Herbert  Brown  and  Albert 
Abrahamsnn  of  Bowdom  Ccdlege;  tbe  arohl- 
vlsta  of  tbe  cmiverslty  of  Maine  and  Bowdoln 
College  Ubrarlea;  Mlas  Joyce  Kmery,  daughtar 
of  B.  O.  Emery.  Sastport;  the  entire  staff  of 
the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library.  Hyde  Park. 
New  York;  Oongreasman  William  Hathaway 
and  hla  staff  for  furnishing  me  with  ma- 
terials from  the  Library  of  Congress;  and  my 
slater,  Patricia  Mclsaac,  for  her  diligent 
typing  Job.  Without  the  assistance  of  the 
above  people  this  project  could  not  have  been 
undertaken. 

InirodueHon 

The  term  "Down  last"  stems  from  the  days 
of  the  old  coasting  schooners.  Because  of  the 
prevailing  southwest  winds  these  vessels 
would  have  to  beat  upwind  to  Boston  and 
than  saU  downwind  to  the  eastward  In  order 
to  reach  Maine.  New  Xnglanders  generally  n- 
gard  the  entire  State  of  Maine  as  "Down 
Cast"  but  to  Malners  the  term  reaUy  means 
Washington  County,  the  commtinltles  of 
Manhlas,  Calais.  Eastport  and  Lubec.  Wash- 
ington County  is  a  wretchedly  poor  area.  Its 
residents  have  to  hoe  rocks  trying  to  earn 
a  Uvlng  farming,  or  else  risk  their  lives  along 
the  treacherous  coast  while  fishing.  Other- 
wise the  people  of  the  "Sunrise"  County  turn 
to  poor  relief. 

Oalals  Is  the  border  city  best  known  for  Its 
slmUar  spelling  but  different  pronunciation 
from  the  French  city.  Machlas  Is  the  covmty 
seat.  Lubec's  one  Item  of  notoriety  Is  that  It 
boasts  West  Quoddy  Head,  the  eastemmoet 
point  In  the  United  States.  Eastport,  of 
course.  U  the  mythical  place  referred  to  In 
so  many  marine  weather  broadcasts.  These 
latter  two  cities  look  over  the  beautiful  Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay  region  (locaUy  known  as 
"Quoddy")  which  separates  Maine  from  New 
Bmnswlck.  Canada. 

SBstp<»t,  which  Is  actuaUy  located  on 
Moose  Island.  Is  but  two  mUes  from  Lubec 
by  water,  but  over  40  miles  away  by  land. 
The  reason  is  that  behind  these  two  cities  Is 
Cobscook  Bay  which  empties  Into  lower  Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay  through  the  two-mUe 
stretch  of  water  separating  Lubec  and  East- 
port.  In  the  War  of  1812  there  was  a  bound- 
ary dispute  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Great  Britain  over  the  ownership  of  Bas^Kirt. 
While  the  two  cotirtrles  argued  many  people 
packed  up  and  foimded  a  new  town  called 
Lubec.'  CctMcook  Bay  has  an  area  of  about 
40  square  miles  while  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
has  over  100  square  mUes. 

The  tidal  currents  In  this  are  fantastic. 
Between  Eastport  and  Lubec  Is  one  entrance 
Into  upper  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  This  pas- 
sage Is  leas  than  a  mile  In  width  and  over 
300  feet  deep.  At  oerUln  times  of  the  tide 
this  Is  the  site  of  the  second  largest  whirlpool 
in  the  world,  so  weU  described  In  the  follow- 
ing poem  entitled  TThe  Sow." 


FQotnotee  at  end  of  article. 


The  Bay,  tbe  Bay  when  we  put  out 

To  make  the  factory 
Lay  little  lack  high-water  slack 

As  still  as  stlU  could  be. 
A  ton  of  herring  brought  us  deep. 

Two  men  and  gear  beside; 
A  nine-mile  full  to  sail  or  pull 

And  use  the  ebbing  tide. 
Aa  soft  as  falling  leaf,  fog  f eU 

On  water  smooth  as  oU; 
With  labor  sore  we  broke  one  oar 

A  ring  began  to  boU. 
The  whlrlpoiols  had  mm  sure  enough. 

We  drifted  near  the  Sow; 
Ug-oo-oo-om.  we  heard  her  boom; 

And  I  can  hear  her  now. 
Heave  out  tbe  flshi  Our  harvest  w<m 

Through  bitter  day  and  night 
A  scattered  hoard  cast  overboard 

Was  swallowed  from  our  sight. 
We  hung  a  moment  in  that  maw. 

We  twisted,  torn  with  fear; 
Then  came  a  blast,  the  peril  past; 

A  white  squall  swept  us  clear.' 

The  range  ot  the  tides  at  Eastpcnt  and 
Lubec  varies  but  the  average  is  about  M 
feet.  The  maximum  height  approachee  SO  flMt 
while  the  mlnlmiun  Is  around  13  feet 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  some  men  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  hameaslnK  tbsss 
en«mou8  tides.  There  Is  something  wildly 
romantic  about  harnessing  the  moon.  Tet 
to  some  men  the  idea  Is  aheer  lunacy.*  Ite 
use  of  tidal  power  is  not  new.  Before  MatBS 
was  a  separate  state,  there  were  little  estu- 
aries where  men  harnessed  the  tides. 

One  su(A  plant  was  at  Somesville  at  the 
head  of  Somes  Sound  on  Mt.  Desert  t»i^h^ 
There  were  a  half  dozen  other  such  plants 
from  Klttery  to  Lubec,  where  there  was  a 
small  mill  powered  by  the  tides.*  In  17M 
there  was  a  tide  mill  at  Chelsea.  Mass.*  Thsie 
have  also  been  tidal  power  experiments  dat- 
ing aa  far  back  as  1740  in  En^^uid.* 

On  a  laige  scale,  however,  there  are  (»]y 
about  a  half  docen  areas  in  the  w(x1d  when 
tidal  power  is  even  remotely  economleaQy 
feasible.  In  England  there  is  the  Sercn 
River,  site  of  the  Severn  Barrage  project;  the 
U.S.SJt.  has  three  areas,  the  Kola  Peninsula, 
the  Mezen  Oulf ,  and  the  Sea  of  Ohhotsk;  and 
North  America  boasts  two  sites,  the  upper 
Bay  of  Pondy  and  Passamaquoddy  Bay.< 

In  the  102O's  the  Idea  of  harnessing  tbe 
tides  of  Passamaquoddy  persisted  in  ttm 
minds  of  at  least  two  men.  One  of  these  bmb 
had  watched  the  tides  of  PassamaquoAty 
Bay  as  a  youth  from  the  steps  of  his  fSm- 
Uy's  summer  home  on  Campobello  Island  and 
was  struck  by  this  romantic  idea  of  harus- 
slng  the  moon.  The  other  never  saw  the  ana 
until  he  was  32  years  old,  but  since  he  was 
an  engineer  of  exceptional  ability,  he  tB- 
mediately  realised  the  vast  potential  of  these 
gigantic  tides.  Through  the  combined  effcrti 
of  these  two  men.  Passamaquoddy  Bay  al- 
most became  the  site  of  a  vast  hydro-electrle 
plant.  This  pnptT  will  describe  this  near 
achievement. 

Chapter  1  , 

The  first  hint  that  Passamaquoddy  tides 
might  be  harnessed  was  made  in  1920  dtnliif 
a  speech  at  Library  Park  in  Eastport.'  1HS 
speaker  was  a  young  politician  campaigning 
for  the  vice-presidency.  His  name  was  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  His  visit  to  Eastport 
was  not  really  made  to  gamer  the  city's  Unr 
votes,  but  rather  it  was  a  pubUc  relatlaaa 
gesture,  since  the  Roosevelt  home  was  located 
on  nearby  Campobello. 

Roosevelt  at  this  time  had  been  discussing 
plans  to  harness  the  tides  with  a  yoimg  engi- 
neer named  Dexter  P.  Cooper.*  Cooper  was 
bom  in  RuBhford.  Minn.,  in  1880.  At  the  age 
of  17  he  started  a  blacksmith  trade  on  a  small 
hydro-electric  development  at  ElenviUe,  N.T. 
Fascinated    by   the   development    of 
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poarer.  Cooper  studied  at  and  graduated  from 
the  Royal  Technical  University  at  Karlsruhe, 
Oermany.  He  first  visited  Campobello  In  1S12 
tnd  moved  there  in  1828.*  In  tbe  meantime 
Cooper  served  as  an  assistant  to  his  brother. 
Col.  Hugh  Cooper,  on  such  hydro-electrlo 
projects  as  Muscle  Shoals,  Niagara  Falla. 
Keokuk,  Salnnlkft  and  later  the  Dnleparstroy 
project  in  Russia.*  But  Dexter  P.  Co<^r  was 
enthralled  with  the  Idea  of  hameeslng  the 
tides  of  Passamaquoddy.  Twice  a  day  over  70 
billion  cubic  feet  of  water  flowed  past 
Cooper's  home  on  Campobello  Into  Cobs«x>k 
and  Passamaquoddy  Bays.  That  is  more  water. 
Cooper  realized,  than  fiows  down  the  Missis- 
sippi in  two  weeks.* 

Cooper  went  to  work  on  the  project.  His 
original  plan  was  international  In  scope,  as 
It  entailed  the  damming  off  of  the  entire 
upper  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  with  dams  from 
las^rt  to  Deer  Isle  and  from  Deer  Isle  to 
tbe  New  Brunswick  mainland.  Also  mcluded 
In  tbe  plan  was  the  damming  off  of  Cobscook 
Bay,  thus  creating  two  s^arate  pools. 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  the  upper  pool,  would 
be  drained  Into  Cobsoook  Bay.  the  lower  pool, 
with  a  generating  plant  located  at  Car^tog 
Flaoe  Cove  on  the  Eastport  shore.  The  'heart'  • 
would  be  22  feet  at  maximum,  The  volume  of 
water  fiowlng  in  and  out  of  Passamaquoddy 
Bay  ever  24  hours  would  be  almost  aa  much 
ss  passes  over  Niagara  Falls  in  the  same  time 
ipsn.^  Also  included  in  Coc^>er'8  plans  was  a 
group  of  factories  to  be  established  near  tbe 
project  for  the  producticHi  of  nitrates,  electro- 
ehemlrals,  and  aluminum.  These  factories 
would  provide  a  ready  market  for  Quoddy 
power.* 

Roosevelt  and  Oooper,  bsoause  of  thslr 
nommon  Interest  In  Quoddy,  began  to  wort 
together  on  the  i»oJect.  Tbey  took  tbe  plan 
to  tbs  beads  of  some  of  Amsrlea's  laigest 
powar  companies.  Qerald  Swope.  Owen  Toung. 
and  Chariea  L.  Edgar.  ITie  propoeal  sounded 
flBaslble  enough  to  General  Blectrlo,  Weetlng<- 
bouse.  Alcoa,  and  Boston  Bdlsoa  that  thsy 
were  wUltng  to  pledge  $400,000  for  explora- 
tory work.*  With  this  money.  Cooper  was  able 
to  begin  organisation  and  make  detailed 
studies  of  the  project.  Significantly  tbe  proj- 
•ct  was  to  be  built  antlrsly  with  private 
funds  at  a  cost  of  approximately  f  1,000.000.>* 
It  was  expected  that  Oooper  would  beoome  a 
powerful  banker  (rf  power  for  every  Industry 
in  the  state.  At  ttms  of  drouth  and  depres- 
sion they  would  come  to  him  with  their  vari- 
ous power  nssds." 

In  1024,  Oooper  filed  an  application  with 
the  Federal  Power  OommlsMon  for  a  pre- 
liminary permit  to  construct  the  project  on 
an  mtematlcaial  scale.  And  in  1936.  the 
Maine  Legislature  passed  an  enabling  act 
ineorporattng  Dexter  P.  Oooper.  Inc..  "for 
tbe  purpose  of  developing  and  utUlBlng  the 
power  and  the  tides  tn  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
waters  adjacent  thereto."  »  Also  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  a  charter  was  passed  In  the 
Leglslatme  permitting  an  exception  to  the 
Femald  law.  whl^  prohibited  tbe  export  of 
power  from  the  State  of  Maine.  Tliere  was  a 
division  of  opinion  on  this  matter  however. 
The  Governor  of  Maine.  Ralph  Owen  Brews- 
ter, a  Republican,  was  opposed  to  the  export 
of  power  from  the  state  becaxiss  of  a  oommlt- 
ment  to  the  R^>ubllcan  platform  upon  which 
be  had  beoi  elected.  "We  reoognlae  that  the 
astabliabed  poUcy  of  thU  state  la  to  retain 
Maine's  hydro-electilc  energy  wlthlB  the  state 
for  use  of  our  people  and  our  Industries."  >* 
"Hierefore  a  referendum  clause  was  attached 
to  the  chsrtsr.  Ttader  its  ttans,  tbs  people 
of  Maine  voted  MMO  to  7.000  In  favor  of 
>Uowlng  the  export  of  power  from  tbe  state, 
most  of  tbs  Totss  being  cast  In  Wasblngton 
Oounty.M 

Brewster  at  this  time  was  alSL 
dogged  fight  against  insaU  powar  int 
In  Malne.>*  Tlie  propaganda  pnt  out  by 
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Insall  mtereets  caused  a  certain  amount  cf 
prejudice  against  the  Quoddy  project." 
Brewster  mentioned  the  Insull  strug^e  a 
decade  later  when  he  waa  serving  in  Con- 
gress. "Into  my  State,  while  I  was  Oovemor, 
came  Mr.  Samuel  InsuU,  of  Chicago.  In  the 
height  of  his  power,  he  not  only  dominated 
two  thirda  of  our  utilities,  but  five  of  our 
newspapers  through  Intereets  cloeely  alUed 
with  him,  forty  of  our  hatiifiwg  units — thirty- 
eight  of  which  were  subsequently  doeed — 
and  many  of  the  major  Induatrles  of  our 
state."  " 

In  1920.  tbe  New  Brunswick  LeglsUture 
passed  an  act  also  inootporating  Dexter  P. 
Cooper,  Inc.  The  charter  stipulated  that  ac- 
tive construction  of  tbe  project  had  to  begin 
In  three  years  and  work  bad  to  be  oompleted 
no  later  than  1932.  Also  In  May.  1930,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  granted  a  pre- 
liminary permit  for  three  years  of  Udal  de- 
velopment.'* 

Progress  was  interrupted  when  tbe  market 
crash  of  1929  Intervened  and  several  cam- 
panles  withdrew  their  support.'*  "Hie  Cana- 
dian charter  expired  in  1930  and  was  not  re- 
newed on  the  grounds  that  the  dam  project 
would  ssrloualy  hann  tbe  fisheries  on  New 
Brunswick.  Tills  objectton  stemmed  from  a 
fear  that  the  dams  would  decrease  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  water  and  thereby  upeet  tbe 
environment  of  the  young  barring  by  harm- 
ing the  rich  foods  available.**  At  this  time, 
the  fisheries  of  tbe  Charlotte  County  area 
employed  some  12,000  people  and  were  the 
basis  for  a  93.500.000  industry.  In  Waahlng- 
ton  County,  tbe  fiah  catch  waa  worth  9600.000 
and  manufactured  flab  produets  were  worth 
$3,000,000.°  lUe  Canadian  and  Pacific  RaU- 
way  Interests  felt  Quoddy  would  ruin  the  re- 
sort business,  and  fishing  Interests  were 
afraid  it  would  barm  their  industry  .*■  Amer- 
ican fishing  interests  were,  however.  In  favor 
of  the  i>roJect.  In  1980.  to  meet  theae  objec- 
tions, the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
Parliament  each  put  up  $46,000  to  finance 
tbe  International  Passamaquoddy  Fisheries 
Commission.** 

On  August  6.  1980,  tbe  84th  Legislature 
passed  an  anvendmmt  to  the  act  Incorporat- 
ing Dexter  P.  Coc^mt,  Inc..  empowering  tbe 
corporation  to  develop  and  utillee  tidal  wa- 
tws  wbcdly  within  the  boundarlea  of  the 
United  States.**  This  marked  tbe  beginning  of 
the  so-called  "All-Amerlcan"  project  which 
Cooper  planned  to  construct  as  a  two-pool 
cheme  entirely  m  Oobsoolc  Bay.  He  q^jflled 
to  the  FJP.O.  for  a  new  application  to  build 
the  All-Amerlcan  project.  But  the  reeults  of 
the  market  eraah  and  tbe  oontinued  Insull 
interests  served  to  minimise  Interest  In  the 
project.**  Cooper  then  left  tbe  United  States 
to  join  his  brother.  Hugh,  on  the  Dnepro- 
petrovsk ivojeet  in  Ruasla.  Quoddy  lay 
dormant. 

Chaptar  2 
Dexter  Cooper  returned  home  from  Russia 
in  1988  to  find  the  nation  beginning  to  re- 
cover teem,  tbs  effects  of  tbs  dq>ra88lon.  New 
govemmsmt  programs  were  creating  jobs  and 
Injeotiag  much  needed  money  back  Into  the 
eoooomy.  One  such  program,  created  in  1988, 
waa  the  Public  Works  AdmlnUtraUon. 

When  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  visited 
Campobello  on  June  29,  1988,  rumors  began 
to  circulate  that  the  Prsstdent  Intended  to 
revive  the  dormant  Quoddy  project.'  Upon  his 
return  Cooper  added  strength  to  these  ru- 
man  by  starting  work  on  the  project  again. 
He  realised  that  It  would  be  hopeleas  to  try 
to  build  Quoddy  with  private  funds,  but  new 
programs,  like  tbe  P.W.A..  might  be  the  an- 
swer. With  pubUc  funda  avafiable  at  low  in- 
tereet  ratee,  power  costs  would  be  reduced  to 
a  more  attractive  level.* 

In  July,  Cooper  travelled  to  Washington 
with  his  chief  engineer,  Moses  B.  Pike,  to  dis- 
cuss Quoddy  wltA  Roosevelt.  Several  weeks 
beftne,  Cooper's  brothw.  Col.  Hugh,  bad  also 
discussed  the  project  with  tbe  President, 
laying  before  him  two  proposals.  Tbe  first  was 


the  international  development  which  would 
provide  800,000  horsepower  and  cost 
$100,000,000.  The  second  proposal  was  the 
Cobecook  Bay,  all-American  plan  costing 
$40,000,000  and  generating  400,000  horse- 
power.* 

The  people  of  eastern  Maine,  who  beard  of 
these  developments,  began  to  get  Interested 
in  Quoddy  again.  This  area  of  the  state  des- 
perately needed  some  sort  of  economic  re- 
covery program  as  unemployment  was  at  an 
all-time  high.  In  a  sense  the  depression  had 
hit  Eastport  before  the  rest  of  the  coxmtry. 
Following  World  War  I.  Eastport  children 
often  went  away  to  school  and  never  returned 
becaiiae  there  was  no  Industry  and  no  em- 
ployment for  them  there.  Then  Portland 
went  Into  the  fishing  and  canning  business 
and  the  rival  industry  at  Eastport  all  but 
collapsed.  Eastport  fell  from  a  ttirivlng  town 
of  8.000  to  a  virtual  ghoet  town  of  2.800.  with 
all  but  1,000  on  reUef.<  "You  could  stand  on 
Water  Street,  which  is  the  only  real  street  in 
town,"  claimed  a  local  dtteen,  "and  throw 
stones  all  day  without  hitting  anybody."* 

The  Quoddy  project.  Indeed,  nUght  serve 
two  purposee.  It  could  become  a  gigantic  re- 
lief program  while  at  the  same  time  remain- 
ing a  truly  unique  engineering  accomplish- 
ment. The  Eastport  Sentinel  reported  in  Au- 
gust, 1933  that,  "should  it  be  endorsed  ...  It 
would  do  much  to  relieve  unemployment  In 
New  England,  and  would  contribute  tremen- 
dously to  the  permanent  rehabilitation  of 
northern  and  eastern  Maine,  since  it  holds 
enormous  possibilities  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment." • 

On  September  10,  19S3  Dexter  P.  Cooper, 
Inc.,  applied  to  the  State  Leglalature  for  fur- 
ther amendment  to  Its  charter.  Under  the 
new  charter  which  resulted,  the  project  also 
was  changed  In  scope  from  the  previous  plan, 
approved  In  1930.^  That  earlier  charter  had 
allowed  five  years  for  the  completion  of  the 
project  but  because  it  required  at  least  8 
months  for  completion,  a  new  charter  was 
needed.  The  new  charter,  good  for  30  years, 
also  gave  Dexter  P.  Cooper,  Inc.  the  ri^t  of 
eminent  domain  for  extending  Its  transmis- 
sion lines.*  The  new  charter  waa  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  signed  by  Governor  Louis 
Brann  In  late  December.* 

Cooper  placed  an  appllcaticm  for  a  $43,- 
000,000  loan  before  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1B33.  The  application  was  for  a  proj- 
ect identical  to  the  one  which  Dexter  P. 
Cooper.  Inc.  had  placed  before  the  State  Leg- 
islatxire  for  a  new  charter.  In  a  letter  dated 
October  20.  1933  the  Fj:.AJ>.W.  asked  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  examine  the  appli- 
cation for  the  loan  and  to  submit  a  report." 
This  application  (P.W.A.  Docket  1641)  was 
also  submitted  to  the  State  P.WJl.  engineer, 
George  Williamson,  for  a  report.  On  October 
6,  1933  he  responded  that  a  project  of  this 
character  could  not  stand  an  Interest  rate  of 
5  percent  ar  even  4  percent  and  50  percent 
of  tbe  obligation  could  not  be  amortized  In 
10  years.  He  recommended  a  program  of 
financing  at  2  percent  over  a  period  of  50 
years,  feeling  that  the  project  would  not 
prove  feasible  on  more  rigid  terms." 

Governor  Brann.  a  Democrat,  seemed  slow 
In  publicly  endorsing  the  Quoddy  project 
however.  He  finally  did  so,  in  November  1988, 
when  he  sent  telegrams  to  both  tbe  TJP.C 
and  P.WJk.  indicating  his  primary  concern 
for  the  project's  Job  potential.  "It  is  begin- 
ning to  look  as  though  the  Quoddy  project, 
talked  of  for  so  long  that  it  Is  almost  leg- 
endary m  the  State  of  Maine,  ts  all  that 
Maine  has,  besides  its  road  construction  pro- 
gram to  kxA  to  for  real  public  works  re- 
lief."'* George  Williamson  also  assured 
people  of  Brann'B  sincere  mterest  in 
Quoddy.'*  Frederick  Hale,  Republican  Sena- 
tor from  BAalne.  came  out  in  favor  of  Quoddy 
and  secured  Rooeevelt's  promise  to  see 
Dexter  Cooper  when  the  latter  visited  Waah- 
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Ington.  Hale  was  unlmpi^ssed  with  Ool. 
H.  M.  Walte,  Deputy  Admlnl  rtrator  of  P.WJ^.. 
for  he  charged  that  Walt  was  "aa  dumb 
as  an  oyster"  when  querle<  on  the  chances 
of  the  Quoddy  project  gettl  ig  approval  from 
Public  Works."  The  rest  of  the  Maine  dele- 
gation to  Congress  also  supported  the 
Quoddy  project. 

On  January  3,  1934,  the  FJ».C.  made  Its 
report  to  the  P.WA.  The  PJ>.0.  reported 
that  the  project  was  unso^  nd  and  unjusti- 
fied because  ( 1 )  It  would  ci  at  approximately 
$40,000,000  while  a  compai  nble  steam  gen- 
erating plant  would  cost  )nly  $16,000,000; 
(2)  steam-electric  power  «  ould  be  cheaper 
at  higher  load  factors;  (3)  Passamaquoddy 
power  could  not  compete  wl  ;h  steam  electric 
power  rates  In  export;  (4)  tl  ere  was  no  pres- 
ent or  proepectlve  mark« ;  for  Paaeama- 
quoddy  power  at  any  price.'  The  report  also 
Included  this  brief  descrlp  Ion  of  the  pro- 
posed two  pool   all-Amerlci  q  project. 

"The  inlUal  InstaUatlon  «  juld  be  10  uiUta 
of  equal  size,  having  an  tggregate  wheel 
capacity  of  175.000  h.p.  « ad  a  generator 
capacity  of  100.000  kUowat  x.  At  the  Hay- 
cock Harbor  plant  the  tota  ^Initial  turbtn* 
capacity  would  be  180,00(  h.p.  ^nd  the 
generator  capacity  135,000  kilowatts.  Pro- 
visions would  be  made  for  future  Installa- 
tion of  10  additional  imlts  Ir  the  main  plant, 
having  the  same  capacity  m  the  original  10 
uiUts.  The  main,  or  parent  ?lant,  would  be 
constructed  with  the  Haycocl  Harbor  pvunped 
storage  plant  by  a  tranamlsa  on  line  extend- 
ing from  the  generation  st<  tlon  to  Tewks- 
bury,  Mass.,  almost  20  mlli  s  northwest  of 
Boston.  The  applicant  givea  i  le  length  of  the 
transmission  line  as  287  i  aies.  but  it  la 
possible  that  Its  length  wc  uld  exceed  300 
miles.  It  Is  not  entirely  cleai ,  however,  from 
the  wording  of  the  appllc  itlon  for  loan 
whether  the  applicant  has  fu  ly  decided  that 
the  trarsmlsslon  line  will  be  necessary,  since 
It  appears  that  hope  Is  ente  talned  for  sale 
of  power  to  new  Industries  In  the  vlclnltv 
of  Eastport."  "  1 

One  of  the  problems  In  a  tl  tal  power  plant 
is  that  there  would  be  tlm  ss  when  power 
could  not  be  generated.  In  a  t  wo  pool  system, 
such  as  the  one  proposed  for    Cobscook  Bay, 
the  upper  pool  was  to  be  flU  d  at  high  tide* 
Then  as  the  upper  pool  dralr  al  In  the  lower 
pool,   electricity  was   to  be    generated.   The 
lower  pool  was  to  be  subsequi  aUy  drained  at 
low  tide.  But  a  problem  wo  Jd  arise  when 
the  level  of  the  lower  pool  Increased  to  a 
point  where  the  head  beca: 
generate    electricity.    In    a    _._„,    „uv.u    aa 
Quoddy   there   are   about    10}  hours   out  of 
every  24  when  power  could  n4  be  generated 
Dexter  Cooper  thus  planned  t 
lllary  plant  at  Haycock  Harba 
southeast  of  Eastport.  While 
was    In   operation,   excess   po 
utilized  at  Haycock  Harbor 
to  a  storage  reservoir  180  feet 
When  the  main  plant  was  sh™  „„„„   ^"wcr 
could  easily  be  generated  usllg  the  storage 
reservoir  and  an  auxiliary  geiieratlng  plant. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  tiiat  In  the  in- 
ternational two-pool  project  Jrlglnally  pro- 
poKd,  power  could  be  contlnuiuy  generated 
This   would   be   possible  becatse  each   pool 
would  be  possible  because  ea4h  pool  would 
be  many  times  larger  than  thine  in  the  aU- 
Amerlcan  plan  and  hence  thi  level  of  the 
lower  pool   would  not  rise  appreciably  nor 
would  the  level  of  the  upper  plol  fall  a  great 
deal.  The  amount  either  podl   fell   or  rose 
could    easily    be    negated    at  ^t^e    following 
low  or  high  tide  by  dralnlngjor  filling  the 
pools  to  the  level  of  the  oceah 

On  March  30,  1984,  the  P.  VJi.  Board  of 
Review  reported  adversely  on  tie  appUcatlon 
for  a  loan  to  Dexter  P.  Coopei  Inc.  The  En- 
gineer Examiner  of  the  P.w.  .  had  recom- 
mended on  March  16.  1034,  tl  at  the  P  WJi 
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disapprove  the  project  becAuae  It  was  "eoo- 
nomlcally  unsound.""  The  Board's  report 
stated  that  there  was  simply  not  enough 
evidence  that  the  electricity  produced  could 
be  sold.  Blnoe  Cooper  had  planned  to  sell  68 
percent  of  the  electric  power  to  metallurgical 
plants,  which  did  not  then  exist,  the  whole 
market  qtiestlon  was  not  adequately  an- 
swered." In  conclusion  the  Board  concurred 
In  general  with  the  adverse  reports  of  the 
Maine  Advisory  Board,  the  State  P.WJl. 
engineer,  the  Engineering  Division  of  the 
P.W.A.  and  the  FJ>.C.  The  Board  also  con- 
cluded that,  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  project,** 

The  New  England  Council  of  Oovemors 
also  opposed  the  project  with  the  following 
resolution  passed  at  Ita  March  letb  meeting 
in  Hartford,  Conn.  "Resolved,  that  the  New 
England  Council,  assembled  In  its  34th  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  hereby  records  Itself  as  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  approximately  $40,000,000 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  development  of  the 
so-called  Passamaquoddy  Bay  Tidal  Power 
Project,  aa  an  example  of  unsound  economic 
principle."  » 

In  early  April  Cooper  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington, to  appear  at  a  bearing  of  the  Tech- 
nical Review  Board  of  the  P.W.A.,  which  was 
still  considering  his  application  for  the  loan. 
Cooper    defended   his   plans   for   aluminum 
and  stainless  steel  plants  to  be  established 
near  Quoddy.  He  also  cited  Eastporfs  harbor 
as  being  among  the  beet  deep  water  ports 
on  the  East  Coast,  as  well  as  being  400  miles 
closer  to  Liverpool,  England  than  New  Tork 
City.  Cooper  also  stated  that  there  was  little 
aTsilable    power   In    thU   section    of   Maine. 
On  March  6th  he  stated  that  he  had  i«- 
queated  7,000  to  10,000  kilowatt  hour  from 
Bangor      Hydro-Electric      Company      which 
served  Washington  County,  but  this  amount 
of   power   was   unavallable.o   Maine  Repre- 
sentative Edward  C.  Moran  of  Rockland  said 
that  the  Democratic  State  Convention  bad 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  flavort^ 
Quoddy.  "It  would  drain  the  pool  of  unem- 
ployment in   Maine.'"*  Moran   also  rapped 
the  adverse  P.W.A.  report.  "The  P.W.A.  says 
the  outlook  for  success  is  not  bright  for  this 
aluminum    venture    because    there    Is    an 
aluminum  trust  which  would  be  hostile  and 
would    fight    Oooper.    In    other    words,    we 
should  He  down,  do  nothing,  and  suffer  at  its 
hands."  ■ 

Ths  P.W.A.  nevertheless  rejected  the 
Oooper  proposal  and  reaffirmed  the  adverse 
report  of  the  P.P.C.  The  board,  however,  felt 
that  Quoddy  might  be  feasible  If  the  cost  of 
fuel  Increased  to  a  point  where  Quoddy 
power  would  be  cheaper  than  that  of  a  dlesel 
or  steam-electric  plant.** 

All  hope  for  the  possible  International 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  tidal  development  was 
lost  early  in  April  when  President  Roosevelt 
submitted  to  Congress  the  report  of  tbe 
international  Passamaquoddy  Fisheries  Com- 
mission appointed  in  1980.  The  findings  of 
the  commission  were:  (1)  that  construction 
of  the  proposed  dams  would  praotlcaUy  ex- 
tinguish the  herring  fishing  inside  the  daoos. 
comprising  2.6  percent  of  the  annval  catch 
from  St.  Mary  Bay.  Nova  Scotia  to  Cape 
Elizabeth.  Maine;  (2)  that  the  fishing  in 
the  adjacent  area  outside  the  dame  (QiKxldy 
area)  would  be  afTected  to  an  unknown  de- 
gree, either  adversely  or  favorably;  and  (3) 
that  there  appeared  little  probabUlty  of  the 
dams  affecting  the  fisheries  along  the  coast 
of  Maine  or  even  seriously  of  Grand  Manan.» 
The  findings  of  this  commission  definitely 
restricted  the  Quoddy  project  to  the  national 
Cobscook  Bay  two  pool  plan  as  Canada  feared 
too  much  for  her  fisheries  to  risk  the  inter- 
national project.  Cooper  hoped  that  the 
Cobscook  Bay  plan  woxild  be  Just  a  step  to- 
ward the  eventual  development  but  th« 
Fishery  Commlssioa's  report  appeared  too 
great  a  stumbling  block.  In  fact,  in  April, 
1934  the  hope  for  even  the  American  project 


was  very  dim  indeed.  Unless  Immediate  ■». 
tion  was  taken  by  the  President  of  tlw 
United  States,  the  Quoddy  project  appeaiec 
destined  to  die  once  more. 


Chapter  3 

When  the  Public  Works  Administration 
turned  down  the  application  for  a  loan  to 
build  Quoddy.  all  eyes  turned  to  the  Prssl. 
dent  for  the  next  move.  It  seemed  natural 
that  Roosevelt  woxild  take  some  sort  of  Be> 
tlon  because  of  his  sincere  personal  Interwt 
m  the  project. 

At  this  time,  one  of  Quoddy's  main  back- 
ers was  Frederic  A.  Delano,  Chairman  of  the 
Natural  Resotn-ces  Board  and  the  Presldfent^ 
uncle.  Delano  had  spoken  out  in  favor  ef 
the  project  when  It  was  being  considered  by 
the  Technical  Board  of  Review  of  the  P.WJi. 
"I  see  no  Insurmountable  obstacles  In  «b$ 
Quoddy  project.  The  big  industries  ate  look. 
Ing  for  cheap  power  at  the  seaports  «hsn>^ 
they  can  make  long  term  contracts<"> 

Delano    also   prepared    a    "Brief"   on   tba 
Quoddy  project,  dated  April  88.  1934,  outlta- 
ing  a  case  for  the  project.  Delano  potatsd' 
out  the  fact  that  Quoddy.  like  all  graat  pl»>' 
neerlng  enterprises,  needed  something  mow 
than  the  usual  to  put  It  through,  swA  as 
strong   Oovemment   support.*   In    addltloo, 
this    "Brier*   listed    numerous  reasons   wliy 
the  location  of  Quoddy  was  perfect.  The  rw* 
sons  were:   (1)  the  well  known  height  of  tte 
tides  In  this  region;   (2)  the  exlstenoe  of  a 
great  natural  harbor;  (3)  the  fact  that  tbH 
harbor  was  international  as  It  was  bwH»esu 
two  great  trading  nations;   (4)  all  the  bm- 
terlal*  for  oonatruotlon  were  at  hand;  (6)  It 
would  serve  a  great  and  hardy  New  itngt«iM| 
settlement  which  could  be  drawn  upon  to 
furnish  manpower  for  expanding  the  projaek 
as  It  developed;   (6)  it  was  on  a  great  trate 
route  between  America  and  Europe  with  • 
20  percent  shorter  dlstanoe  than  that  be* 
tween  New  York  and  Europe;   (7)  It  was  an 
Ideal  place  for  asaembllng  raw  materials  and 
for   distribution   of   finished  products;    (8) 
the  suitable  factory  sites  and  salubrious  sltss 
for  the  houses  of  employees  could  be  sccurs^k 
at  moderate  prices,  and  this  also  includatf 
moderate  costs  for  suitable  bulldlBg  mat»> 
rials.'   Delano    answered   the   problem  of  a 
market  for  Quoddy  power  by  claiming  tjiat 
cheap  and  abundant  power  would  maka  ili 
onra  market.  "Can  anyone  donbt  tbat  tbs 
Stat*  of  Idalne  would  have  bean  •  populaos 
state  If  a  great  fiald  of  coal  of  good  quality 
had  been  discovered  there?  Tbis  'white  eoal' 
should  do  for  Maine  what  It  baa  4k>ne  in 
Italy  and  Scandinavia.  To  fail  to  rmjlan  its 
great  pooslblUtles  would  be  shortsighted."* 
Delano  sent  this  memorandum  to  Artbm 
B.  Morgan,  Chalrmaa  of  the  Board  ot  the 
opinion.  Morgan  felt  ^at  Quoddy  had  strik- 
ing disadvantages  when  compared  to  T.VM. 
Its  principal  disadvantages  were  tha^  it  «as 
not  near  any  American  center  of  populatloB, 
nor  was  It  near  any  materials  or  cbsmlca^ 
with  timber  as  the  only  nearby  resource.  Oo 
the  other  hand  It  would  be  one  of  the  few 
large  water  power  plants  near  sea  lanes  so 
that  raw  materials  could  come  by  water  and 
finished  products  leave  the  same  way.  There 
would   also  be,  sufficient  potential  force  of 
good  quality  to  man  the  Industries.  Morgan 
also  hit  upon  the  problem  of  a  surpltu  of 
po^yer  created  at  Quoddy."  "A  great  siirpl'ta' 
of  power   would   be   an   Interesting  socii^- 
economlc  phenomenon — something  unprsQS-. 
dented  In  the  world's  history.  It  wohW  n« 
hurt  my  feelings  to  see  several  centers  of 
Btxch  surplus— New' Engl?ind,  the  far  nortb. 
the  far  west,'  the  far  sotlthwest.  the  Upper 
fflTssourl  Region,  and  thW  Tennessee  VaHej;. 
Such  a  distributed  surplus  v^ould  have  tif' 
reaching  effects  on   our  ctrlM^tlon — mow 
significant  effects  than  a  multitude  of  pest 
office   buildings."'   Delano   snbraltted   both 
this  "Brier'  and  Arthur  Mbrgan'i  opinion  to 
the  President  for  his  conslderatfon.  "Tf  <bs 
Quoddy  project  Is  given  up  because  thsrais 
no  nearby  market.  It  will  be  because  those 
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who  condemn  tt  do  not  ss*  thali  ^  Wi^  «|9- 
ste  its  own  mark«>.  iu«t  aa  gr9at«|rrlgatioh 
projects  In  the  WastJlMHrit  d«Be.f|  ^ 

Cooper  also  took  bis  naqi  lUtipcUy  to  the 
president.  Since  the  oreatloB  (ft  %  market  for 
Quotidy  power  was  the  major  ob^ade.  Coop- 
er outlined  two  possible  outlets  for  the 
power.  In  the  first  he  dted  the  fact  that, 
within  a  hundred-mile  radius  of  Eas^>ort, 
tbere  lived  290,900  people,  who  because  of 
ttlgb  electric  power  rates  bad  a  per  caplU 
consumption  rate  n:iucb  lower  than  the  na- 
tlooal  average.  The  second  outlet  for  power 
would  be  the  future  aluminum  and  stainless 
Steel  plants  at  Eastport.  Cooper  also  re- 
minded the  President  of  the  need  for  reha- 
bilitation in  Eastern  Maine.'  Cooper  also 
claimed  that  a  market  could  be  developed 
after  the  project  was  completed  as  was  the 
power  projects.*  According  to  a  report  on  the 
development  of  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
"2.366,000  kilowatts  of  new  capacity,  equal 
to  approximately  twice  the  present  installed 
capacity  in  the  tributary  market  area  (of 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee) ,  will  be  avail- 
able for  future  requirements."  " 

Members  of  the  Maine  delegation  in  Wash- 
ington also  began  to  brln^  pressure  on  the 
administration.  Representative  Moran  said 
be  felt  New  England  Was  entitled  to  a  place 
of  the  New  Deal.  The  Bangor-Brewer  Demo- 
cratic Club  drafted  a  resolution  and  sent  it 
to  Public  Works  Administrator,  Harold  Ickes, 
-Therefore  Be  It  Eesolved  that  we  respect- 
fully ask  those  in  authority  to  remember 
the  public  weal,  to  throw  off  the  domination 
of  private  greed  and  give  to  the  Quoddy 
project  the  same  consideration  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  other 
projects  for  national  development."  "  Gover- 
nor Brann  promised  his  support  and  left  for 
Washington  where  he  said  he  had  t>een 
promised  a  hearing  by  Col.  Walte,  Ickas' 
assistant." 

Events  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Cooper 
was  called  to  Washlnigton  to  confer  over 
Quoddy.  Cooper  made  a  proposal  to  tbe 
President  for  the  United  States  Government 
to  take  over  Quoddy  on  the  basis  that:  (1) 
the  Government  would  take  an  option  for 
Biz  months  on  Quoddy  to  purchase  all  rights, 
charters,  engineering  plans,  patents,  and 
property  of  Dexter  P.  Cooper,  Inc.;  (2)  The 
Government  investigate  the  proposal  at  once 
with  the  help  of  Dexter  P,  Cooper,  Inc.  at  the 
rate  of  $5,000  monthly  baglnnlng  JiUy  1, 
1934;  (3)  the  purchase  price  of  the  Quoddy 
project  woidd  be  $1,000,000.  which  sum  rep- 
resented the  actual  cash  expenditures  to 
date  of  approximately  $600,000,  $375,000  to 
reimburse  Dexter  P.  Cooper  for  his  equity  in 
Quoddy,  and  the  balance  to  pay  certain  in- 
debtedness now  carried  on  the  books;  (4) 
Dexter  P.  Cooper  be  awarded  the  engineer- 
ing and  direction  of  the  project  on  a  fee 
bcMls  and  he  should  operate  the  plant  for 
a  period  after  construction."  Secretary  Ickes 
also  expressed  hope  that  Quoddy  might  soon 
get  underway.  "It  Is  Important  first  to  ascer- 
tain If  there  Is  a  market  for  the  power  to  be 
developed.  It  cannot  be  self-liquidating  tm- 
less  there  is  such  a  market."  »• 

In  a  statewide  radio  broadcast  on  July  33. 
Oovemor  Brann  spoke  about  Quoddy.  Re 
read  a  letter,  dated  JtUy  1,  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  the  President  asking  him  to 
appoint  a  eommisBlon  ot  leading  Maine  dtl- 
wns  to  investigate  Quoddy.  Boosevelt  reiter- 
ated his  sincere  Interest  in  Quoddy. 

"1  am  In  full  accord  with  your  conviction 
that  this  Is  the  propter  time  to  take  up  in  a 
serlOBS  way  the  poeslbfllty  of  developing  tJie 
enormous  latent  electrical  energy  of  the  tide- 
waters of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  for  the  Ijenefit 
of  not  only  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  BCalne 
but  of  the  entire  nation.  With  my  home  near 
Eastport  for  so  many  years,  I  have  been  in- 
tcreeted  in  what  Is  known  as  the  'Quoddy 
project'  for  a  long  time,  and  It  has  been  my 
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■  hope  that  eventually  the  State  ol  Maine 
would  become  not  only  a  great  induatrlal 
oantar  of  ttiaJiatlon  but  tbat  its  agricultural 
populatloa  W«uld  be  among  the  first  to  en- 
Joy  tba  manifest  advantages  of  cheap  rtec- 

■  trio  power  on  the  farm  as  well."  " 

Bratm  also  announced  the  appointment 
of  a  five  man  commission:  E.  8.  French,  pres- 
ident, Maine  Central  and  Boston  and  M&^e 
Railroads;  Harry  B.  Orawford.  master  of  the 
Maine  State  Grange;  Wingate  F.  Cram, 
treasurer ,  Boston  and  Aroostook  Railroad; 
William  N.  Campbell,  executive,  Sanford 
Mills;  and  aa  obairman.  Kenneth  C.  M.  SiUs. 
president  of  Bowdoln  College.  Brann  closed 
the  broculcast  by  saying  that  the  Sills  Com- 
mission would  have  the  aid  of  a  P.W.A.  ex- 
pert in  Its  study.  Brann  spoke  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  as  "practical,  experi- 
enced businessmen"  who  would  "weigh  the 
advantages"  and  "recommend  action  to  be 
taken,"  »• 

The  oommission  chairman.  Kenneth  Sills, 
was  a  well  known  public  servant.  He  was, 
however,  a  bit  hesitant  about  undertaking 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Quoddy  Hydro- 
Electric  Commission  as  ha  had  also  been 
appointed  chairman  of  a  school  finance  com- 
mission by  Governor  Brann  and  he  did  not 
want  to  overextend  himself.  But  Sills  also 
bad  a  personal  Interest  m  the  project,  for 
as  a  youth  be  had  been  fascinated  by  the 
waters  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay  while  he  was 
vacationing  with  bis  family  at  St.  Andrews, 
New  Brunswick."  He  thus  accepted  the  vp- 
polntment. 

At  the  request  of  OoTemor  Brann,  Harold 
Ickea  also  agreed  to  visit  Quoddy.  Ickes  made 
the  trip  In  order  to  Inspect  the  site  and  meet 
with  the  6111s  Commission.  His  August  2 1st 
visit  was  greeted  with  great  celebration  at 
Eastport.  Ickes  expressed  great  Interest  and 
hope  that  Quoddy  might  be  built  soon.  "It 
Is  not  often  that  the  great  dream  of  an 
engineer  comes  true  In  his  lifetime,  but  I 
hope  for  your  sake  Quoddy  will  go  through 
as  one  of  the  great  engineering  feats  in  the 
world."  >«  Ickes  also  urged  the  citizens  not 
to  give  up  their  fight  for  Quoddy  and  cited 
the  i^>parent  lack  of  a  market  as  Quoddy's 
main  weakness.^  K.CJi.  Sills  spoke  briefly 
and  said  that  his  commission  was  a  non- 
polltlcal,  quasi-Judicial  body.  He  quoted 
from  Horace,  "This  comer  of  the  world  smiles 
at  me  almost  beyond  aU  others."  *° 

Sills  and  his  commission  began  to  meet 
regularly  during  the  Fail  of  1934.  The  initial 
problem  and  the  one  wliloh  presented  the 
most  difficulty  was  the  securing  of  funds 
with  which  to  i^ierate.  Sills  told  Governor 
Brann  that  $M.0OO  was  required  in  order  that 
the  commission  might  Intelligently  Inquire 
into  all  aspects  of  the  project  and  employ 
some  expwt  advisors."  The  Sills  Commis- 
sion also  met  with  K.  8.  Wingfleld.  Senior 
Finance  Examiner  of  the  P.WJ^.  who  was 
specifically  detached  by  the  P.W.A.  to  aid 
the  Maine  commission.  Wingfleld  prepared 
a  memorandum  which  the  oommission  used 
as  a  guideline.  The  need  for  a  potential 
market  again  was  stressed." 

In  September  Rooeevelt  wrote  Sills.  "I 
am  informed  by  Administrator  Ickes,  as  I 
understood  he  advised  your  Commission 
when  he  was  in  Maine,  that  there  are  no 
funds  now  available  for  tb«  Quoddy  project, 
even  if  the  questions  shotild  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  project."  *•  Roosevelt  had  earlier 
stated  In  his  letter  to  Governor  Brann  on 
July  let  that  there  were  at  the  present  time 
"a  considerable  amount  of  Government 
funds  available  for  public  works,  some  of 
which,  of  course,  could  be  diverted  to  this 
purpose."  "  It  should  be  noted  that  the  latter 
eonunltnaent  was  made  In  an  election  year. 
It  was  not  until  November  that  the  Sills 
Commission  was  granted  any  money  from 
the  State  of  Maine.  Until  then  the  board 
had,  become  bogged  down  with  Interest 
chariges,  kilowatt  hours,  and  generally  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  project.  It  was  then  de- 


cided to  enlist  the  services  of  the  Maine 
State  Planning  Boari  to  report  on  Quoddy's 
technical  aspects.''  The  all  Republican  Gov- 
ernor's Executive  CouimjU,  however,  only  al- 
lotted $5,000  to  the  commission  Instead  of 
the  requested  $25,000,  as  it  was  obvious  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  encourage  a  project 
threatening  the  profits  of  public  utUittee" 
The  Adnainlstratlon  took  another  step  in 
Quoddy's  behalf  in  November  when  Har- 
^A  Ickes  appointed  the  four  man  Passama- 
quoddy Bay  'ndal  Power  Commission  com- 
prised of  Dexter  P.  Cooper;  Moses  B.  Pike. 
Cooper's  top  engineer;  H.  T.  Cory,  consult- 
ing engineer,  P.WJk.;  and  Henry  T.  Hunt, 
general  co\mclI,  P.W  A.  This  commlwRlon. 
along  with  the  Sills  Commission  and  Maine 
Planning  Board,  was  expected  to  report  In 
January,  1985. 

On  November  27th,  the  Sills  CommlsEloii 
met  with  the  Htuit  group.  The  latter  group 
expressed  the  feeling  that  as  much  emphasis 
should  be  put  on  the  "social  desirability"  of 
the  project  as  on  the  question  of  a  market  for 
the  power."  Wallace  H.  White,  Republican 
Senator  from  Maine,  also  communicated 
rumors  from  Washington  that  the  project 
might  be  better  off  if  It  were  pushed  on  social 
grounds  of  public  welfare  than  if  It  remained 
on  the  same  basis  as  when  the  P.WA.  rejects 
it."  And  Sills  answered  White  by  saying.  "So 
far  we  have  been  maintaining  a  Judicial 
attitude  leaning  toward  sympathy." 

Daring  the  Fall  of  1934  Dexter  P.  Cooper 
suffered  a  breakdown  and  became  badly  dls- 
coin^ged  over  the  slow  progress  of  the  Sills 
Commission  A  somewhat  discouraging  letter 
from  K.  C.  Sills  reached  his  hands  and  caused 
a  mild  setback  .x>  Frederic  Delano  also  became 
concerned  over  the  delay  and  sent  the  Presi- 
dent a  memorandum  suggesting  that  he  con- 
tact some  outstanding  manufacturers  of 
electric  equipment  or  someone  knowledge- 
able about  chemicals  to  discuss  the  future  of 
Quoddy.  Delano  also  believed  that  he  could 
put  forth  a  plan  of  procedure  which  would 
result  in  work  being  done  on  a  low  cost  baslf.. 
There  Is  strong  evidence  that  opposition 
came  from  other  sources.  For  Delano  felt 
that  the  reid  reason  for  Quoddy's  delay  was 
very  oomplMc.  "I  am  convinced  myself  that 
the  fundamental  exposition  to  this  enter- 
prise arises  from  a  group  of  pow»  plants 
which  sold  out  to  Instill  and  received  Insull 
eertlflcatee"  '^  This  suspicion  was  widespread 
but  It  is  almost  impoaaible  to  prove. 
Chapter  4 
The  political  scene  in  Maine  during  1934 
was  by  no  means  quiet.  Quoddy  became  THE 
Issue  during  this  election  year  and  the  old 
adage,  "As  Maine  goes  so  goes  the  nation" 
api>eeLr8  never  to  have  had  the  significance 
It  had  during  that  year.  Because  the  Maine 
elections  were  held  In  Septnnber  It  was 
widely  felt  that  they  would  serve  as  a  politi- 
cal barometer.^  If  this  traditionally  Republi- 
can state  voted  heavily  Democratic  It  would 
be  a  clear  indication  that  the  New  Deal  was 
catching  on.  Maine,  of  course,  bad  gone  for 
Hoover  In  1932. 

Up  for  grabs  that  September  would  be  the 
Governorship,  one  Senate  seat,  and  three 
seats  In  the  House.  Governor  Brann  was  at- 
tempting to  become  the  first  two-term 
Democratic  Governor  of  Maine  since  the 
Civil  War.  Brann  was  generally  considered  an 
anti-New  Dealer  but  he  nevertheless  cam- 
paigned on  a  platform  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Quoddy  because  It  would  bring 
some  fifty  million  dollars  Into  a  section  of  the 
State  that  badly  needed  relief  funds.*  Former 
GoverncBT  Ralph  Owen  Brewster  was  attempt- 
ing to  unseat  Democratic  Congressman  John 
iTbterback  in  Maine's  third  district,  wherein 
Quoddy  was  located.  Brewster  demanded  that 
the  Democratic  administration  approve 
Quoddy. 

"Ttie  Quoddy  development  in  which  all 
Maine  and  to  some  extent  all  New  England 
Is  concerned  has  failed  to  realization;  first 
because  of  the  seemingly  anti-New  England 
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blaa  of  aom»  high  In  auU  orlty;  Mcond  be- 
cause of  the  mAohlxuitlon  <  r  power  intereata; 
and  third  because  of  the  gi  iteaque  IneptncM 
at  our  Rapreaentatlvee."  * 

Utterback,    however,   wa  i   running   on   a 
platform  supporting  the  Ne  r  Deal  along  with 
RepresentaUve  Moran,  seek  Ing  reelection;  F. 
Harold  Dubord,  seeking  th<  Senate  seat  h*ld 
by  Republican  Frederick  :  tele,  and  Simon 
Hamlin,  seeking  to  unseat  Republican  Ooa« 
greaaman  Carroll  Beedy  in   ii»  first  dlstrlot.< 
The  announcement  by  Pr  isldent  Rooaei»«It 
In  July  that  he  wanted  a  \  alne  commission 
to  study  Quoddy  gave  the  p  oject  some  hope. 
This  appeared  to  be  Just  wl  lat  the  Adminis- 
tration Intended.  In  Junei  John  Utterisaek 
wrote  to  the  President,  "As  we  approach  the 
Primaries  In  Maine,  to  be  h<  Id  on  June  l«th. 
It   becomes  more   and   moi »  apparent  that 
Oovemor  Brann   and   the   two   Democratic 
Congressmen  are  going  to  t  »ve  a  hard  flght. 
if  not  defeat,  unless  somethl  ig  is  done  by  the 
Administration  between  ndw  and  the  Sep- 
tember election."  •  TJtterbs  *  also  wrot«  to 
Jim  Farley,  "You  may  rest  assured  that  my 
battle  ^  retain  my  seat  U    Congress  Is  go- 
ing to  be  a  strenuous  one.  aj  d  If  the  National 
Democratic   Committee   Is   not  dUpoeed    to 
take  any  more  Interest  to  tl  Is  campaign  than 
they  did  In  1932,  all  of  whl(  b  Is  Indicated  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Admli  Istratlon  toward 
me,  It  will  be  a  losing  flght."  ' 

Harold  Ickee*  visit  to  Ea  tport  In  August 
comcldentally  came  less  t£  in  a  month  be- 
fore the  September  election  i  In  Maine.  Ickes 
speaks  of  this  trip  In  his  Se  ret  Diary. 

"The  plan  to  go  up  at  t  lU  time  was  set 
out   by   Colonel   Louis   Ho  re,   who   Is   very 
anxious   about    the    result   of   the   election 
in  Maine  on  September  12. '  he  Public  Works 
Administration   does   not   ;  are   the   money 
necessary  to  flnance  this  pi  >ject.  even  If  we 
should  approve  it,  but  Loi  Is  thought  that 
at  least  a  graceful  gesture   could  be  made 
with   beneficial   results   on   election   day."» 
Howe  also  got  Farley  to  sen  I  a  skUled  man- 
ager and  lots  of  money  to  &  alne  to  promote 
a  program  of  ralUes,  advert  ilng,  and  sound 
tracks  all  of  which  Maine  (  andldates  could 
not  usually  afford.  He  alsc   pressed  Rooee- 
velt  for  a  dramatic  approvi  I  of  Quoddy.* 

All  of  this  extra  fanfare  did  not  go  un- 
noticed. Two  days  befwe  1  He  election  the 
Republicans  levied  a  charge   against  Roose- 
velt that  the  Admlnlstratlcti  was  trying  to 
bribe  voters  of  Maine  Intd  support  of  the 
New  Deal  by  holding  out  he  >e  of  a  »47  000  - 
000  P.W.A.  project.  Henry  P.  Fletcher.  Chair- 
man  of  the  Republican  Natl  nal  Committee 
said,  "The  fake  revival  of  the  Passamaquoddy 
power  project  Is  a  gesture    )f  despair.  The 
Administration   knows  It   li    a   bluff."* 

These    charges    did    little    to    offset    the 
Democratic  sweep  In  Maine.  (  tovemor  Brann 
defeated    Alfred    Ames    of    i4achlas,    156  017 
to    133.414;    Simon    Hamlin  busted    Incum- 
bent Carroll  Beedy,  48.236  to  46.636;  Edward 
Moran    defeated    Judge    Duvlnal    52.491    to 
46JO0.  The  Republicans  did  e  lanage  two  vic- 
tories as  Senator  Hale  barely  von  re-election 
over  Dubord.   139.834  to  138,133   and  Ralph 
O.  Brewster,  the  popular  fo 
defeated  John   Utterback,  tl 
It  was  clearly  a  Democrat! 
ever,    and    seemed    to   confl 
proval  of  the  New  Deal. 

Throughout  this  turmoU 
C.    M.    Sills    remained    aloo.,  ......    i^.x^^o. 

When  SUls  was  appointed  as  ihalrman  of  the 
commission,  a  few  eyebrows  fere  raised  over 
the  connection  of  his  name  with  a  New  Deal 
project.  Maine  had,  after  al.  gone  heavUy 
for  Hoover  In  1932."  But  SUls  maintained  his 
promise  that  the  commlaali  n  would  be  a 
non -political  body.  Sills  was  Jtie  lone  Demo- 
crat of  the  group  but  this  see  ds  to  have  been 
of  Uttle  importance.  Becaua  i  of  the  sttcky 
political  situation  and  rumo  ■  that  Quoddy 
was  being  used  to  re-elect  C|>vemor  Brann, 
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ver  Quoddy,  K. 

from    politics. 
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Sins  postponed  aU  activities  of  the  commli- 
slon  imtu  after  ths  election." 

The  political  turmoil  surrounding  Quoddy 
did  not  fade  away  following  tte  Mectlon.  IB- 
stead  Quoddy  was  fr^tienUy  mentioned  In 
connection  with  graft  and  vote-buying.  In 
October,  Col.  Theodore  Rooeevelt  launched 
to  date  the  most  sensational  attack  against 
the  Democrats.  He  declared  that  the  lilalne 
election  "was  bought  and  paid  for"  with 
"mUllons  of  dt^lars  <a  the  taxpayers 
money."  "  A  group  of  concerned  Maine  citi- 
zens formad  the  Maine  Quoddy  Assoctatloa 
*o  ^>»»k  In  behalf  of  the  project.  In  a  bulle- 
tin dated  November  6,  1034,  the  association 
defended  Franklin  Rooeevelt. 

Quoddy  seems  to  have  become  a  bone  of 
contention.  Just  at  present  It  Is  being  as- 
saUed  by  the  press  aU  over  the  country.  To 
opponents  of  the  Administration  "Quoddy- 
Ism"  seems  to  stand  for  the  lowest  onler  of 
political  fraud,— It  being  claimed  that  Quod- 
dy was  held  out  to  the  people  of  Maine,  with 
no  intontlon  on  the  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  carry  It  through.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  supporters  of  Quoddy  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  President's  Interest 
has  been  anything  but  sincere.  Far  from 
seizing  on  Quoddy  as  a  mere  political  trick 
of  1834,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  foretold  the 
harnessing  of  oiu-  great  tides  m  a  pubUe 
address  deUvered  In  Eastport  as  long  ago  as 

Harold  Ickes  also  hit  the  term  "Quoddy- 
Izlng"  and  defended  his  position.  "If  i  did 
buy  Maine,  we  wiu  have  to  lay  aside  the 
ezpreeaion,    'Yankee   shrewdness'   and   sub- 
stitute for  it  'Yankee  naivete.' "»  This  re- 
mark marks  an  abrupt  about-face  from  the 
tone  of  Ickes"  reference  to  his  Quoddy  trip 
in  the  Secret  Diary.  An  editorial  In  the  Port- 
land    Evening    News    entitled,    "What!    No 
Santo  Claus?"  said  that  since  "Honeet  Har- 
old's  vlslto  to  Eastprt   there  had   been   no 
action.  If  Santo  was  going  to  come  he  had 
better  hurry  for  he  was  way  overdue,  or  was 
perhi4>s  Ickes'  talk  Just  talk?"" 
Chapter  S 
The  report  of  the  Sills  Commission  was 
expected  In  January  1038.  Chairman  K  C.  M 
Sills  had  been  uneasy  about  not  being  swift 
incompleting  the  report,  but  the  slowness  In 
getting  funds  and  technical  problems  had 
considerably  hampered  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission. Yet  Rooeevelt  cautioned  Sills  to  take 
all  the  time  necessary  for  "full  and  proper 
consideration  of  the  project."*  It  was  de- 
cided that  January  1036  would  be  the  beet 
time  for  the  commission  to  report.  Not  every- 
one was  satisfied   with    waiting   that  long, 
however.  Roscoe  C.  Emery,  editor  of  the  East- 
port    Sentinel,    Republican    mayor   of    that 
town,    and   a   long   time   supporter   of   the 
Quoddy  project,  felt  that  the  commission  was 
taking  too  long  and  the  members,  U  they 
were  too  busy,  should  resign  from  the  com- 
mission.* The  Quoddy  Association  alro  called 
for  an  early  answer  from  the  commission.* 

The  snis  Conunission  Report,  along  with 
the  findmgs  of  the  Maine  State  Planning 
Board  m  a  256-page  report,  were  submitted 
to  Governor  Brann  on  January  4,  1935.  The 
Governor  sent  the  report  back  to  sills  by  a 
state  police  messenger  and  asked  that  one 
sentence  be  reworded:  otherwise  he  was 
pleased  with  the  report.  He  requested  that 
the  sentence  reading,  "It  Is  our  opinion  that 
Quoddy  power  would  not  be  very  cheap  power 
but  that  It  would  be  cheap  enough  to  act  as 
a  yardstick  and  to  be  an  Important  factor 
if  properly  developed  In  the  whole  problem 
of  power  to  New  England,"  be  changed  to.  "It 
Is  our  opinion  that  Quoddy  power  would 
prove  to  be  an  Important  factor  If  properly 
developed  In  New  England."  <  Brann  ob- 
viously wanted  nothing  adverse  to  appear  In 
the  commission's  report  which  might  hann 
Quoddy's  chances  at  the  national  level. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Sills  Oommlsslon 
were:  first,  that  the  Quoddy  project  could 
only  be  constructed  at  that  time  m  a  f«d«na 


project;  and  seoond,  m  •  fsdanl  projaet,  n 
should  be  undertaken  »t  oooe  and  oairiM  to 
oomidetton  as  promptly  as  sOolaney  in  ooa- 
structlon  would  permit.*  The  report  skill* 
fully  avoMsd  the  question  of  marfest  te 
power  by  saying.  It  would,  however,  rsqitN 
a  prophet  of  tba  first  order  to  predlet  th* 
posBlUe  use  of  power  a  few  yean  haniw.»« 
The  report  farther  streassd  tlia  "pcrk-baml" 
aspect:  that  Is,  since  other  areas  of  the 
country  are  receiving  New  Deal  manm, 
Maine  should  get  her  fair  share.  The  nam 
for  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  the  prejeel 
was  becatise  of  the  low  Interest  rates  avaB- 
able  for  projecto  of  public  Interest  and  soolal 
deslrabUttj.^ 

The  Maine  State  Planning  Board  rspcct 
was  submitted  to  K.  C.  M.  Sills  on  January 
4th  by  AUrad  Mulllkln,  a  planning  consult- 
ant.* SUls  In  tiu-n  forwarded  It  to  Governor 
Brann  along  with  the  report  of  his  oommte- 
slon.  The  Planning  Board  report  dealt  prU 
marUy  with  aspecta  of  the  project  peculiar  to 
Maine.  The  engineering  details  were  left  ts 
the  committee  of  the  P.  W.  A.  of  Hunt,  Ooiy, 
Coc^>er  and  Pike.  The  report  of  the  Planning 
Board  focused  upon  the  five  following  topics: 
(1)  physical  conditions;  (2)  financial  Bsea« 
rlty;  (3)  legal  aspecta;  (4)  social  values;  and 
(6)  recreation.* 

The  State  Board  made  a  number  of  pomts 
not  yet  mentioned  in  Quoddy's  favor.  In 
1930,  the  recreational  Industry  In  Washing- 
ton County  was  worth  9879,813  or  about  one 
per  cent  of  the  State  total  of  g8S,684,T«l. 
Neighboring  Hancock  Coimty,  smaller  In  area 
with  equal  recreational  faoUlttas,  bad  a  ' 
819.190,944  recreational  todustry  In  108O.>* 
The  development  of  the  Quoddy  project 
would  open  up  a  new  infiuz  of  summer  tM- 
tora  to  Washington  County.  Toiuista  would 
be  attracted  to  Quoddy  because  of  Its 
uniqueness  and  novelty.  The  development  o< 
a  recreational  area  In  Cobscook  Bay  would 
be  an  Ideal  way  to  bolster  Washington  Coun- 
ty's economy.  The  Planning  Board  predicted 
that,  with  Quoddy  as  a  stimulus  for  recrea- 
tional development,  the  industry  could  rnsch 
•10,000.000  In  a  decade.  It  was  estimated  that 
this  new  Industry  alone  would  use  $300,000 
worth  of  electricity  each  year.*^ 

The  Board  also  pointed  to  a  possible  mar- 
ket for  power  with  the  limited  supply  of 
electric  power  available  in  Aroostook  County 
and  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state.  If 
Quoddy  provided  reasonable  rates  then 
would  be  a  great  demand  for  power  by  ttis 
present  electric  utUltles,  many  communltlM 
without  service,  and  the  paper  mUl  at  Wood- 
land. A  high  transmission  line,  about  110 
mUes  long  from  Quoddy  to  Houlton,  Inttf- 
connecting  with  Unes  of  the  Maine  PubUs 
Service  Co.  and  furnishing  electric  pow« 
at  low  coet,  was  seen  as  poeslbly  opening  up 
a  market  of  20  to  80  mUllon  kUowatt  hours 
in  the  near  future."  Since  the  Bangor  Hy- 
dro-Electric Company,  wliich  provided 
power  for  Washington  County,  had  to  pur- 
chase power  from  other  sources  If  the  de- 
mand exceeded  their  capacity,  it  was  felt 
that  the  company  could  purchase  their  elec- 
€Tc  power  nearer  the  demand  at  Quoddy  and 
hence  save  construction  of  other  transmis- 
sion llnes.u  The  Board  generally  was  very 
favorable  towards  the  project. 

In  contrast  with  power  developmenta  de- 
pendent for  prime  power  on  unregulated 
rlvera  and  othera  with  limited  storage  x«s- 
ervolra  and  wide  variations  In  their  natural 
flows,  the  Quoddy  development  is  not  affect- 
ed by  droughto  or  floods  hut  can  be  depended 
upon  for  peak  power  load  up  to  the  capadty 
of  the  plant  at  any  hour  or  day  of  the  year. 
It  wlU  be  In  a  class  by  ItseU.x 

The   final   report  of  January.   19S0, 
probably  the  most  Important  osia  In 
of  Inflnanoe  oama  from  tlie  P.  W.  A. 
of  Hunt,  Oory,  Cooper  and  Pike.  The 
amaquoddy  Bay  "Hdal  Power  Oommlsrtoa 
submitted  ita  favorable  report  to  tmumVuf 
lokea  on  January  17th.  This  rsport,  tba  so- 
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^tlled  "^unt  Beport.'*  moenunanidad  that: 
(1)  the  projaet  be  inclnasd  tn  tha  eompra* 
Dtnaive  program  of  PabUo  Weeks  and  ^W,- 
000,000  be  allotted  to  the  War  Dapartoaant 
«  finance  the  oonatniotkA  at  QoMUjr;  and 
(S)  an  authority  be  created  by  tha  State  of 
Uaine,  empowered  to  laaaa  tha  projaet,  whan 
completed,  from  tha  Untlad  Stataa,  oonstruet 
ttutsmlsslon  lines  and  other  nsessaary  fa- 
cilities, seU  electric  energy  In  and  out  of 
Ifalne,  and  to  issue  revenue  bonds  to  flnan«?e 
oonstructlon  of  tha  projaot,*  Tha  projaet 
oontemplatad  oonalstad  of  an  "Unmadlata 
project  of  a  slng^  basin,  tidal  powar  Inalal- 
Utlon  utUlztng  Oobaoook  Ba7.  a  power  storaga 
plant  near  Hayoock  Harbor,  and  a  l«-mlla 
electric  transmlaslon  Una  oonnaetlng  tha  two, 
an  within  tha  State  of  Maine,  near  Saa^port 
and  Lubec". 

This  was  only  a  part  of  an  "ultlmato 
project;  conslsrting  of  a  two-basin  power 
installation  by  adding  to  the  Initial  Instal- 
lation, additional  wotka,  embraetng  tba 
Fusamaquoddy  Bay,  loeatad  partly  In  Maine 
and  partly  In  New  Brunswick,  Canada."" 
Tb»  Initial  project,  tha  one  to  be  oonstmetad 
immsdlately,  dlfferad  from  the  aarllsr  all- 
Amerlcan  project.  Instead  of  damming  Ooba- 
oook Bay  across  to  form  two  poola,  tba  projaet 
BOW  planned  only  a  sln|^  pool  projaet. 
Cobscook  Bay  would  be  tha  vpptt  pool  and 
the  ocean  would  become  tba  lower  pool  In 
this  plan.'' 

The  findings  of  the  commission  did  not 
dlffw  greatly  from  tha  8Ula  report  of  tha 
State  Planning  Board.  Tb»y  found  that:  (1) 
the  Immediate  projaet  waa  aoolally  daatnbla. 
for  it  would  provide  20  to  28  million  man- 
bours  m  useful  work  at  an  annual  expense 
of  •7,500,000;  (2)  it  was  economically 
feasible,  since  It  was  being  promoted  on  the 
grounds  of  national  defense  uid  general  wel- 
fare, and  because  the  conunission  felt  a 
market  would  exist  within  five  years;  and 
(S)  It  was  based  on  sound  englneanng." 

This  last  aspect  of  the  project  had  nanr 
been  questioned  from  tha  day  the  projaet 
was  set  forth.  The  development  of  tidal  pow- 
er, although  different  from  regular  hydro- 
electric planto.  utilizes  the  same  prtnelplaa 
of  generation  that  have  been  accepted  for 
centuries. 

The  figures  for  actual  construction  put 
forth  to  this  report  are  Important,  for  these 
figures  were  used  In  starting  actual  oonstruc- 
tlon. lixt  total  cost  was  set  at  830,125,000  to 
lenerate  248,000,000  K.  W.  H.  per  annum. 
The  actual  construction  costs  were  as  fol- 
lows: tidal  basins,  including  dams,  power 
bouse,  navigation  locks,  highways  and  raU- 
rosds  over  dams,  •9.782,000;  sluice  gates, 
13.348,000;  hydraulic  electrical  equipment. 
•8,518.000;  power  storage  reeervolr,  85,840,- 
000;  storage  unit  hydraulic-electrical  equip- 
ment, •3,737,000;  transmission  lines,  (LSOO,- 
000.» 

The  Importance  of  these  reporte  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  For  It  was  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  these  three  groups  that 
Quoddy  was  finally  begun.  The  Hunt  Com- 
mission WBs  undoubtedly  the  most  signif- 
icant since  it  was  a  special  committee  of  the 
P.W.A.,  which  had  previously  rejected 
Quoddy.  This  board  would  later  come  under 
Are  as  a  prejudiced  group  or  a  "stacked" 
commission  since  half  of  Ite  members  had 
a  very  personal  interest  in  Quoddy.  On  the 
Other  hand  there  was  no  one  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  Quoddy  at  the  time  than 
IVarter  Cooper  or  Moses  Pike.  At  the  moment 
however,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  final  ap- 
proval of  Quoddy  and  the  allocation  of  long 
awaited  funds. 

Chapter  6 

With  the  favorable   Quoddy  Commission 

end  Hunt  reports,  the  approval  of  funds  by 

the  President  seemed  vlrtuaUy  assured.  On 

January  0.  1936,  the  Maine  LegUlatvu-e  pre- 
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sented  a  memorial  to  the  Preeldent  of  the 
United  Statea  urging  the  undertaking  and 
completion  of  the  Quoddy  project  In  Bast- 
port.* 

Tha  only  problems  left  facing  Quoddy  were 
the  passage  of  the  04.8  billion  Emergency 
Works  Sallaf  Appropriation  Act,  out  of  which 
Quoddy  funds  would  be  taken,  the  creation 
of  a  State  Authority  to  operate  Quoddy,  and 
the  final  approval  of  Harold  Ickes.*  The  Au- 
thority was  necessary  because  the  State  of 
Maine  was  oonstltutlonaUy  unable  to  borrow 
large  sums  of  money.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  actuaUy  finance  the  project  and 
tha  Authority  would  issue  tocome  bonds  to 
discharge  and  amortize  the  debt.*  The  Au- 
tiKirlty  was  declared  necessary  because  the 
Federal  Oovemmant  had  sUaarty  faoad  a  sim- 
ilar situation  with  the  Muaola  Shoals  proj- 
ect. In  that  case  no  authority  had  been  cre- 
ated ad  as  a  result  the  government  was  left 
"an  idle  white  elephant"  on  their  hands  for 
many  yean.*  The  same  miitaka  waa  not 
going  to  be  made  again  with  the  Quoddy 
project. 

It  was  strongly  felt  that  the  raeatlon  of 
the  Quoddy  Authority  would  prove  to  be  the 
least  of  Quoddy's  problems.  The  drafting  of 
the  Authority  Bill  was  left  up  to  P.W.A.  legal 
advlaon  In  Washington.  Oovemor  Brann 
then  brought  tha  bill  back  to  Maine  to  over- 
see ita  introduction  to  the  State  Legislature. 
On  February  12.  193S  Senator  Worcester  of 
Jonesport  Introduced  "An  Act  to  Incorporate 
the  Passamaquoddy  Bay  Authority  and  to 
Define  Ita  Powera  and  Dutlea."*  The  Au- 
thority was  to  consist  of  a  board  of  dlrecton 
of  five  membera,  each  serving  five  yean.  The 
powers  defined  by  the  Authority  BUI  cov- 
ered a  wide  range  of  topics  related  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  Quoddy  hyro-electric  plant.* 

Maine  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  WU- 
11am  PattangaU  lashed  out  at  the  bUl.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Bangor  DaUy  News  on  Febru- 
ary IStb  he  warned  Eastern  Maine  to  care- 
fully consider  the  obligation  of  the  Quoddy 
Authority  BlU. 

It  Is  not  dependent  upon  the  Public  tTtU- 
Itles  Commission  for  Ite  rate  schedule.  It  is 
not  bound  by  limitations  of  the  Fernald  Act 
with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  power. 
It  contains  not  a  single  word  that  indicates 
any  Intention  on  the  part  of  anybody  to 
buUd  Quoddy  Dam.  It  places  under  the  con- 
trol of  government  every  resonroe  of  this 
state,  and  the  authority  thns  given  is  with- 
out limit  as  to  time  or  amount  of  money 
involved  so  long  as  the  capital  may  be  fur- 
nished by  either  private  agencies  or  Federal 
agencies.  In  other  words,  for  a  possible  ex- 
pectation of  governmental  aid  In  the  Passa- 
maquoddy development,  the  people  of  Maine 
are  to  place  their  Industrial  asseta  in  the 
hands  of  five  men  to  be  named  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  who  are  given  more  authority 
than  Is  now  possessed  by  the  State  govern- 
ment Itself.  This  would  be  a  tremendous 
price  to  pay  for  the  buUdlng  of  the  Cocker 
Dam.  even  if  that  was  aasiired."' 

The  Authority  BUl  could  not  have  any 
concrete  action  taken  on  It  by  the  Legisla- 
ture untU  the  Works  Relief  Bill  was  passed 
by  Congress.*  If  It  did  not  pass  there  woiUd 
be  no  money  avaUable  for  Quoddy.  The  bill 
was  passed,  however,  m  early  April,  virtuaUy 
assuring  that  Quoddy  would  be  aUotted  some 
funds  by  President  Roosevelt.  Senator  Hale 
had  been  In  favor  of  cuttmg  the  bUl  from 
•4.8  to  82.8  bUUon.  "I  cannot,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  the  beneflta  that  the  people  of 
Maine  wUl  receive  from  the  develc^ment  of 
the  Quoddy  power  sacrifice  my  convictions 
and  vote  to  spend  4  billion  doUan  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Statee  for  an  uncertain 
and  In  my  opinion  wasteful  program  of  pub- 
lic works  construction  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve win  bring  back  prospertty  to  this  coun- 
try." •  Senator  Hale,  although  he  claimed  he 
was  In  favor  of  Quoddy,  alao  was  a  man  of 
strong  prlncliries.  Before  ha  waa  through,  his 


prlndplee  would  put  the  kiss  of  death  on 
Quoddy. 

The  Quoddy  Authority  Bill  meanwhile  waa 
meeting  with  more  oppoaltlon  than  expected 
In  the  Legislature.  Govamor  Brann  and  Bap- 
resentatlve  Brevnter  aansed  the  prohlaBaa 
facing  the  Authority  BlU.  Besides  attacks, 
such  as  Justice  PattangaU's,  Republicans  In 
the  Legislature  outniimbered  Democrate 
nearly  two- to-one  and  their  opposition  was 
proving  stlffer  than  anticipated.  Brann  and 
Brewster  oonsiUted  with  thoee  in  charge  of 
consideration  of  the  project  In  the  P.W^. 
and  suggested  that  due  to  the  difficulty  the 
legislation  was  now  undergoing,  the  matter 
shotUd  be  referred  to  an  indefinite  time  In  the 
future  .>*  On  April  4,  1938  Brann  commvml- 
cated  the  following  to  the  Legislature. 

"Quoddy:  Yeeterday  In  Washington  I  to- 
tervtewed  various  Federal  officials  Interested 
in  the  Quoddy  F>roject.  It  is  my  belief  that 
Quoddy  wUl  be  constructed.  Those  in  charge 
of  the  project  In  Washington  do  not  believe 
that  Legislature  action  Is  neceeeary  at  this 
time.  I  have  oonununlcated  this  informa- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  tha  House.  Senator  Blaladell. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Affairs, 
and  to  Senator  Worcester,  who  Introduced 
the  BUl."  " 

The  Committee  on  Legal  Affaln  the  next 
day  reported  that  the  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
Authority  BUl  might  not  be  passed  as  it  was 
"Inexpedient.""  The  Legislature  then  ad- 
journed on  April  6tb  with  the  next  regularly 
scheduled  session  noit  untU  January,  1937. 
At  a  future  moment,  however,  when  the 
Governor  felt  the  time  was  right,  he  coiUd 
caU  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  and 
re-lntroduce  the  Authority  Bill.  The  biU 
would  have  to  be  passed  eventually  since  tha 
existence  of  the  Authority  was  neceeeary  to 
operate  the  project.  But  if  the  bUl  had  been 
allowed  by  Governor  Brann  to  be  defeated 
m  the  Legislature  before  tha  project  ever 
got  off  ite  feet.  It  would  have  meant  a  cer- 
tain end  for  Quoddy. 

As  It  stood,  the  faUure  of  the  Legislature 
to  act  on  the  Authority  BUl  still  remained 
the  major  obstacle.  In  an  aU  out  effort  tn 
Maine.  Congressman  Brewster  caUed  three 
eminent  Maine  attorneys  to  Washington  at 
his  expense.  With  these  men's  combined  e(- 
forta  to  reinterpret  Maine  laws  and  a  prctn- 
Ise  by  Brewster,  they  were  able  to  work  out 
an  agreement  to  start  work  on  Quoddy.  This 
agreement  was  reached  during  the  early 
morning  hours  and  after  the  same  day  the 
President  announced  the  aUocatlon  of  810,- 
000,000  to  begin  work  on  the  project."  Brew- 
ster's promise  was  that  he  would  use  his  In- 
fluence and  that  of  Senator  Wallace  White, 
a  Republican  to  prevent  suite  being  brought 
by~Republlcan  forces  or  power  Interests  pend- 
ing the  passage  of  the  required  legislation 
and  he  wovild  cooperate  to  the  limit  to  ensure 
favorable  action  by  the  Republican  majority 
of  the  Legislature  at  a  ^>eclal  session  In  the 
FaU." 

Brann  Immediately  telegramed  Roosevelt. 
"Yo\ur  Interest  has  made  Quoddy  possible. 
The  credit  belongs  to  you.  Eastport,  Wash- 
ington (County),  eastern  Maine  and  aU 
Matoe  is  overjoyed  at  the  outcome.  Heartfelt 
thaniTM  for  your  assistance."  "  Eastport  be- 
gan to  make  plans  for  a  gala  celebration  on 
July  4,  1936,  the  date  set  for  opening  cere- 
monlee  at  the  project.  Cooper  returned  home 
from  Washington  and  said,  "we  brought  home 
the  bacon."**  Perhaps  the  best  comment 
came  from  an  unidentified  local  resident, 
"Crtpee,  that  fool  Cooper  feUer's  put  it  over! 
Damdest  man  I  ever  beard  of.""  Roscoe 
Emery  expressed  the  feelings  of  th9  town 
when  he  said: 

"You're  familiar  with  the  aphorism  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  "HltCh  your  wagm  to 
a  star.'  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  Emeraan 
made  that  remark  whUe  he  was  visiting  Lu- 
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bee  after  obserrlng  the 

was,  chain  Industiy  to 

▼erse  and  let  the  heavej«  do  your  work.  And 
that  la  Just  what  we're  Jolng  to  do."" 

The  failure  of  the  Leflslature  to  create  the 
Quoddy  Authority  still  loomed  In  the  way  of 
the  project's  final  appfoval  in  Washington. 
Roosevelt  had  already  omounced  the  alloca- 
tion of  $10,000,000  for^e  nrst  year's  work, 
but  there  were  still  li|gal  problems  to  be 
Ironed  out.  Homer  Cun|xnlngs,  the  Attorney 
0«neral,  saw  two  real  pi>blem8.  TTie  flnt  was 
that  the  Comptroller  0«^eral  might  hold  that 
the  proposed  expendltuw  by  the  Federal  Oot- 
emment  was  unauthor^ped  without  tbs  Au- 
thority to  take  over  tBe  funds  as  a  'loan'. 
The  second  problem  ooqcemed  the  poaslbUtty 
that  land  might  have  tt>  be  condemned  and 
the  Oovemment  would  \|ben  become  vulner- 
able on  the  grounds  It  liul  no  constitutional 
authority  to  construct  Ad  operate  the  pro! 
ect.»  E.  H.  Foley,  the 
Division  of  the  P.W.A., 
Governor  Brann  be  foL 
session  of  the  Leglslat 
Authority." 

Comptroller  General . ^  „„„ 

$10,000,000.  however,  andlbhe  Interest'shUted 
from  the  Authority  to  tl  a  opening  of  work 
on  Quoddy.  Dexter  P.  C  X)per's  dream  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  realit;  . 

Chapter  7 
Controversy  Ov«  '  Quoddy 
Meanwhile,  the  details  of  the  actual  con- 
struction were  being  wori  sd  out.  The  project 
was  to  be  undertaken  b     the  War  Depart- 
ment, not  because  it  had  i  nythlng  to  do  with 
defense  but  because  the    Irmy  Corps  of  En- 
gineers were  tradltlonaU     assigned  to  such 
federal  projects.'  Major  :  >hUUp  B.  Fleming 
was  put  in  charge  of  th«  project    Dexter  P 
Cooper  was  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the 
engineer  with  a  firm  agre<  ment  to  be  worked 
out  later.  Cooper  also  wi  s  appoUited  as  an 
advisor  to  the  National  1  ower  Policy  Com- 
mittee. Most  of  the  work   >n  the  project  was 
to  be  done  with  local  lab  .r.  all  of  which   It 
was  stipulated,  had  com<    from  relief  rolls 
Monthly  earnings  were  tei  tatively  set  at  MO 
to  $55  for  unskUled  labor    «45  to  $65  for  In- 
termediate work;  $55  to  $<  5  for  skilled  labor- 
ana  $61  to  $96  for  profess!  >nal  and  technical 

M^L  ?^T  "; w  '^*"  '"  •^•P^  *"1»  other 
New  Deal  relief  projecl  i.'  Representative 
Brewster  revealed  tentat  ve  plana  for  the 
K-esldent  to  push  a  bu<  ;on  at  the  White 
House  which  was  to  set  oi  a  blast  slgnaUlnK 
the  start  of  work  on  Quodc  r ' 

.nuf..^'*"''!**  ^^  *^®  ^  "^y  engineers  the 
initial  construction  was  1  >  Include  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

(a)  Two  rock-fllled  dami  to  be  constructed 
■cross  the  entrance  to  Jobscook  Bay  bv 
dumping  material  In  open  Jrater  without  cof- 
ferdams  The  dams  to  ha*  a  crest  width  of 

^^^Innl^l^  "°°^  ****  *=  "«'*  o'  »bout  3.000 
and  3^0  feet,  and  a  maxli  lum  height  of  140 
feet^  These  were  to  be  foi  nded  upon  a  clay 
stratum  ranging  from  30  to  100  feet  deep 
overlaying  basalt  rock.       ,  *^' 

(b)  A  gate  structure  cot  slating  of  25  sub- 

^tTn'i^i"*"  °'  ^^^  "V- iturl-throat"  type 

controlled  by  structural  -^-  '*" 

feet,   e<iulpped   with   in 

overhead  traveling  gant 

gency  stop-logs  to  be  p 

requirements. 

(c)  A  two-way  navlgattn  lock  havluK  a 
chMnber  380  feet  long,  56  f  «t  wide,  and  t^th 

/i? V^P***  °'**"  ***  «'"  « t  mean  low  water 

(d)  A  mam  generating  i  tatlon  contalnlne 
10  units  initially,  with  par  ;lal  aubstruXil 
to  be  provided  for  the  sul  sequent  Installa- 
tion of  10  additional  units.  Bach  unit  to  have 
a  capacity  of  16,667  kllovd  t  amperaa  at  0  90 
^TIv,  '■•  ""^Pon"!"  K  to  a  discharge 
erage  head. 
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(e)  A  pumped-storage  plant  equipped  with 
mne  16,000-kllowatt  centrifugal  pumping 
units  and  two  aa,600-kUowatt  regenerating 
units,  to  operate  at  about  120-foot  head.  A 
storage  reewrvolr  to  be  consftnicted  having  an 
area  of  about  8,000  acres,  with  a  correspond- 
ing energy  storage  of  15.000,000  kilowatt 
hours  for  a  ao-foot  draw-down,  which  wUl 
be  sufficient  to  Insure  complete  equalization 
of  tidal  cycles  over  any  required  period  ol 
time.* 

Invitations  to  the  opening  oeremonies  were 
sent  to  Secretary  of  War.  George  Dem.  Gov- 
ernor Brann,  Senators  Hale  and  White,  Rep- 
resentatives Brewster,  Hamlin,  and  Moran 
and  Cooper  and  his  staff.'  In  fact,  Army  en- 
gineers actually  began  to  conduct  teat  b<»- 
ing  and  field  work  well  before  the  July  4th 
oenmony.  Of  immediate  need  to  the  project 
appeared  to  be  th6  construction  of  some 
sort  of  low  cost  housing  to  take  car*  of  the 
Influx  of  workers  into  Bastport.  Plans  were 
thus  begun  for  a  model  vUlage  to  be  btillt 
oa  Moose  Island.  In  addition,  one  of  the 
Initial  acquisitions  by  the  Army  engineers 
was  ttie  forty-flve  foot  cabin  cruiser,  "Sea 
King"  upon  which  the  project  officials  made 
their  headquarters.* 

As  July  4th  approached,  the  Democrats 
were  faced  with  a  sticky  problem.  Ralph 
Owen  Brewster  was  arrogating  to  himself 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
project.'  Brewster  had  asked  the  President 
if  be  could  announce  the  approval  of  Quod- 
dy, but  Roosevelt  decimed  on  the  grounds 
that  It  might  cause  prejudices  from  other 
Congressmen.*  Governor  Bnmn  was  becom- 
ing concerned  about  Brewster.  He  wired  Col 
Howe  on  July  1st,  "So  far  Quoddy  Is  entirely 
In  Republican  hands  and  under  Republican 
officers.  A  continuation  of  this  policy  will 
cause  loss  of  Maine  by  fifty  thousand  In 
thirty  six."  •  Brann  was  also  concerned  that 
Brewster  had  the  Inside  track  with  Fleming 
and  Roosevelt,  who  deserved  aU  the  credit, 
would  receive  none.'" 

The  Democrats  should  have  known  when 
to  be  content.  For  Ralph  Owen  Brewster,  a 
thorn  In  the  sides  of  Democrats  for  fifteen 
years,  soon  became  involved  in  the  most  sen- 
sational controversy  over  Quoddy  yet  seen. 
On  the  second  of  July,  after  receiving  the 
Floor  of  the  House  by  unanimous  consent, 
Brewster  charged  that  Thomas  O.  Corcoran 
of  the  legal  staff  of  the  P.  W.  A.,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  'Brain  Trust',  and  co-author  of 
the  Wheeler-Raymond  Holding  Company 
BiU.  had  threatened  him  with  stoppage  of 
Quoddy  If  he  did  not  vote  with  the  Admmis- 
tratlon  on  the  holding  company  bill  "  This 
bill  Included  the  so-called  "death  sentence' 
for  public  utUlty  holding  companies  which 
could  not  Justify  their  existence  as  produc- 
ers, Brewster,  nevertheless,  voted  against 
the  bUl  which  was  narrowly  defeated  In  the 
House. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Brewster  charge 
was  referred  to  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  for  qMclal  consideration.  Brewster 
claimed  Corcoran  had  told  him  to  "play  ball" 
or  risk  losing  Quoddy.  Roy  T.  Haines,  Brew- 
ster s  personal  secretary,  confirmed  this 
threat  and  also  claimed  that  Dr.  H.  T.  Cory 
(of  the  Hunt  Oommlaalon)  had  told  him 
that  untU  the  bill  was  passed,  nothing  more 
would  be  done  on  Quoddy.u  Brewster  was 
actuaUy  accused  by  Congreesman  Rankin  of 
Mississippi  of  selUng  out  to  the  Power  Trust 
by  not  voting  with  the  administration."  This 
was  an  unjustified  charge.  For  Ralph  Owen 
Brewster,  was  not  about  to  support  any  pow- 
er tniata  without  good  reason.  While  he  was 
Oovemor,  for  example,  he  had  spoken  out 
against  several  h<ddlag  companies  "  and  he 
of  course  was  well  known  for  his  struggle 
against  Insull  Interests  In  Maine. 

Corcoran  had  worked  closely  with  Brewster 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  Quoddy,  particularly 
the  Authority  BIU.  He  claimed  that  Brewster 
bad  been  behind  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram at  first,  but  as  the  day  of  the  vote 


iipproaohed,  had  I«ft  Wasbfngton  and  aam 
not  be  reached.  When  he  had  rvturned  «■ 
the  day  of  the  vote  Brewster  had  made  j^ 
attempt  to  get  in  touch  with  Corcoran  si. 
-though   the  latter  had   left  meosagea  |« 
Brewster    to    do    so.    Corcoran    Claimed'  ^ 
finally  saw  Brewster  just  before  the  vott  Vis 
to  be  taken.  There,  in  the  presence  df  tk 
Ernest  Omening,  an  old  friend  of  BtewsM<^ 
and  former  ally  during  the  Insull  stnittM 
Corcoran  claimed  Brewster  said  that  h»  W 
no  longer  "a  free  man  pollticaUy"  since  hit 
situation  in  Maine  had  changed  <md  he  eoma 
not  vote  with  the  Administration.  Coraom 
thAn  replied,  "if.  ikS  you  say.  you  are  not  a 
tree  man  politically  and  miist  take  powt 
company  support  Into  your  caIculatlco4,  ffiag 
youTl  understand  perfectly  that  ttom  A^r 
on  you  can't  expect  me  to  protect  'QuoJuw 
or  trust  your  assurances  that  well  get  tlis 
Maine  Power  Authority  out  of  tb«  m-% 
LagWAtwa."  »  Dr.  Omening  thM  expliutaS 
to  Ooroonn  that  Brswstar^  political  i^S. 
tlon  was  difficult:  that  he  was  seeking  ths 
support   of   the  Administration   to  nam 
soma  'liberal"  Demoemtlo  Totas  to  isvtess 
the  conservative  Republican  votes  he  mlgM 
lose  If  he  kwpt  supporting  the  Admlnlstia- 
tlom  policies.  The  Administration  sirpsiiaMj 
would   give  Brewster  no  asstirances,  so  bs 
simply  changed  his  vote.  > 

At  one  point  during  Corcoran's  tastlmany 
In  the  committee  hearing  Brewster  shootsd, 
•Tou're  a  Marl""  He  said  he  could  not  be 
"bought"  and  had  therefM*  voted  as  be  «< 
If  yon  eliminate  Mr.  Corcoran  and  Quoddy. 
I  believe  these  gentlemen  are  warranted  la 
believing  I  acted  very  cavalierly.  But  when 
people  In  my  district  are  starving,  I  am  p«r- 
haps  willing  to  sacrifice  everything,  perhi^i 
even  my  reputation,  to  save  this  projiet. 
And  perhaps  that  will  bring  out  the  im- 
propriety  of  having  an  Administration  oflletsi 
handling  $36,000,000  and  asking  me  to  cast 
my  vote  for  the  bill." 

Dr.  Gruenlng  supported  Corcoran's  testi- 
mony, but  Brewster  was  Ijacked  by  his  repti- 
tatlon  and  years  of  fighting  power  Interests. 
H.qd  Brewster  been  able  to  prove  his  allsgi- 
tlons  it  would  have  done  much  for  tbs  Bs- 
publlcan  cause.  It  would  have  proved  that 
New  Dealers  would  resort  to  arm  twlstlM 
and  a  form  of  bribery.  But  even  wltlunt 
evidence  Brewster  came  out  on  top.  He  may 
have  misunderstood  Corcoran  somehow,  but 
his  Intentions  were  good  and  Quoddy  AI 
not  suffer.  If  anything  the  affair  was  a  blet 
on  the  Administration's  reputation  and 
Brewster  was  to  be  congratulated  for  bring- 
ing this  threat  Into  the  open."  People  could 
not  deny  the  possibility  that  Corcoran  had 
made  the  threat  and  for  the  New  Deal  sksp- 
tics  that  was  sufficient  reason  to  support 
Brewster. 

The  fact  that  Vice  President  Oamer  aeta> 
ally  touched  the  button  to  start  isork  at 
Quoddy  went  virtually  tmnotlcad  because  tt 
the  Brewster-Corooran  affair.  TTnrnrMisli. 
the  engineers  continued  to  make  progiwi 
with  their  test  borings  and  surveys.  Iks 
plana  were  completed  for  the  model  wlilth 
was  to  be  called  Quoddy  Village  and  all  tbe 
streets  were  named.  Original  plans  called  for 
bids  to  be  entertained  for  the  Tillage  bat 
when  the  bids  were  foimd  to  be  too  high, 
approval  was  sectired  for  the  Army  englDMCt 
to  build  the  town."*  Harry  WnpMt^  also 
issued  an  exemptloD  order  to  Fleming  allov* 
Ing  laboren  to  be  employed  who  were  not  on 
relief  rolls.  This  actually  became  necessary 
because  of  a  severe  shortage  of  workers  from 
relief  rolls." 

With  the  project  underway  Maine  was  fi- 
nally receiving  a  fair  share  of  much  needed 
reUef  funds.  During  the  depression  MUbs 
was  the  Srd  state  in  distress  relief;  the  SJrt 
In  per  ptipU  expendlttirea  on  common  school 
education;  and  the  8Srd  In  Its  wag«  scale  fct 
teachers."  By  late  August  the  Jiumber  of 
people  employed  on  the  project  was  up  to 
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1,000  with  a  payroll  of  $16,000  per  wsak^** 
quoddy  was  booming  akKtg  with  tbe  myriads 
of  problems  once  blocklnc  tt  now  apparently 
ovtroome.  Thtn  ssened  little  tb«t  oould  d«- 
rail  the  project  now. 

Chapter  t 

Quoddy,  unfortunately,  could  not  avoid  Its 
major  problems  for  long.  The  clamor  once 
(gain  arose  for  the  establiahment  of  the 
State  Authority.  Stanley  Heed,  acting  At- 
torney General,  expressed  hla  reservation 
About  land  condemnation  because  of  consti- 
tutional barriers.'  Secretwy  of  War  Dem  rec- 
ommended that  no  work  other  than  of  an  ex- 
ploratory nature  be  done  at  Quoddy  until 
the  State  Authority  had  been  established.' 
BomoiB  also  were  circulating  that  the  Ad- 
ministration would  threaten  Governor  Brann 
vtth  complete  work  stoppage  unless  he 
o^ed  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature.* 
Brann  still  refused  to  call  that  session  for  he 
realized  that  the  political  situation  In  Maine 
at  that  time  wotdd  not  allow  the  bill  to 
pass. 

This  impasse  essentially  revolved  around 
tbs  tight  control  of  the  electric  power  Indus* 
try  in  the  state  by  several  private  companies. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  elactrlc  power  tn 
Maine  at  this  time  was  developed  and  dis- 
tributed by  three  companies.  Bangor  Hydco- 
Bsetilc  Co.,  Oumberlamt  County  Ught  and 
Power  Co.,  and  Central  M*lne  Power  Com- 
pany.* These  oonoema  wera  backed  by  people 
who  held  oonalderabla  polltloal  and  economlo 
lafluence  in  Maine.  This  apparently  gave  tbe 
private  power  oompanlea  enough  lobbying 
power,  and  enough  poUtlcia  tavarage  to  eaally 
defeat  the  Authority  BIU.  An  article  appear- 
ing In  the  Boston  Herald  had  the  following 
to  say  about  this  matter. 

"Officials  of  the  Bangor  Hydro  Electric 
Company  and  the  Central  Power  Company 
wara  frank  In  stating  that  the  utility  ct«n- 
psnies  who  have  adopted  a  p<Hlcy  of  watch- 
ful waiting  for  the  present,  would  take  every 
possible  step  to  protect  their  rights  and  the 
tights  of  their  stockholdera.  It  was  definitely 
said  that  this  policy  would  be  pursued  until 
the  dam  was  completed.  If  it  ever  was." ' 

These  private  companlee  feared  that  the 
power  of  the  Authority  would  enable  It  to 
take  many  or  all  territories  sarved  by  exist- 
ing power  companlee  aa  the  Tenneasee  Val- 
Ity  Authority  was  attempting  and  that  the 
Authority  could  then  set  Its  own  rate  sched- 
ule undercutttz^;  the  rates  set  by  the  Public 
Otilltles  Commission  for  private  concerns.* 
By  blocking  the  Authority  BUI  these  com- 
panies felt  sure  Quoddy,  "would  hang  it- 
islf."' 

Brann  did  not  actually  refuse  to  call  a  spe- 
cial session.  Rather  he  delayed  Just  long 
enough  that  AdmlnlstratkHi  officials  might 
realize  that  It  was  vmneoeasary  and  unwise 
to  force  the  Issue  at  this  time.  Brann  wrots 
to  Boosevelt.  "With  the  Maine  election  so 
near  at  band,  the  rlak  of  poUtloal  equattcm 
bedoudlng  the  merlta  of  the  oaae  Is  a  poa- 
■tbUlty.  Purtbermore,  It  seems  advisable,  hu- 
man nature  bMng  what  It  la,  that  Paasama- 
quoddy  be  considered  by  a  new  Legislature 
<)soted  with  full  understanding  of  the 
fscts. — ^perhi4>s  on  the  very  Issue."* 

In  fact,  in  December  Governor  Brann 
nacbed  a  "gentlnnan's  agreement"  with 
members  of  the  Legislature  over  the  creation 
of  the  Authority  at  the  next  soheduled  ses- 
sion. A  memorial  was  sent  to  Rooeevelt. 

We.  the  subscribing  dtlsans  of  Maine,  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
the  State  and  desirous  of  beneficial  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  Btotea  and  tba  state, 
•ad  vltaUy  Intereeted  In  tb«  endeavors  of  the 
ftderal  Oovemment  to  ocmstruet  the  Pas- 
■amaquoddy  Dam  project  and  recognising 
the  fact  that  legislation  wlU  be  necessary  In 
eooperaUng  with  the  Federal  Oovammont 
In  carrying  on  the  work  to  completion,  here- 
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by  give  assurancea  that  we  will  lend  our  beet 
endeavors  to  securing  passage  by  the  Leglsla- 
t\u«  of  Maine  noaetlng  in  regular  session, 
Of  $uob  Act  as  will  sat  up  an  authority  to 
deal  with  the  ooastrueUon  and  operation  of 
the  Paasamaquoddy  Dam  project  and  to  pro- 
mote passage  of  such  an  Act  as  wlU  best  be 
calculated  to  assist  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  sxicoeeaful  consummation  of  the 
project  whUe  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Maine.* 

The  memorial  waa  signed  by  Governor 
Brann,  members  of  the  Executive  Council, 
department  heads,  and  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature. There  were  154  total  eiulorsements  of 
the  momorlal,  139  of  which  came  from  the 
Legislature.  In  favor  of  the  memorial  were 
117  Beprasentatlvea  and  twenty-two  Senators 
out  of  a  body  of  181.  Only  six  members  op- 
posed the  measure.'" 

The  Authority  question  was  thus  settled 
for  the  moment.  The  Administration  had  a 
strong  pledge  that  the  Authority  would  be 
passed  and  that  was  a  major  accomplishment. 
For  the  Interim  Quoddy  would  have  to  pro- 
ceed for  a  year  on  Its  own  without  the  sup- 
porting Authority. 

This  delay  had  immediate  consequences, 
however.  In  October  1935.  $5,000,000  was  re- 
moved from  Quoddy's  first  year  allotment  of 
$10,000,000.  The  money  was  part  of  $16,000,- 
000  In  work  relief  funds  In  rivers  and  harbors 
projects  released  for  Immediate  use  by  the 
Work  Progress  Administration.  The  cut  was 
due  to  the  then  Indefinite  status  of  the  Au- 
thority legislation."  CoL  Fleming,  who  was 
recently  promoted  from  Major,  felt  the  cut 
would  not  hinder  progress  since  only  $2.2 
million  had  been  spent  so  far  and  the  $£,000,- 
000  just  released  could  not  have  been  spent 
before  the  f oUowlng  year.  The  $5,000,000  hav- 
ing already  been  earmarked  for  Quoddy, 
would  be  returned  at  a  later  date.  It  was  felt. 
No  one  at  Quoddy  seemed  to  have  been  ter- 
ribly upset  at  the  cutback.  £loscoe  C.  Emery, 
Mayor  of  Eastport.  said.  "There  is  no  indica- 
tion anywhere  that  Quoddy  is  not  going  for- 
ward, and  going  forward  as  rapidly  as  the 
clroumstances  wUl  permit.  $6,000,000  will 
probably  be  sufficient  tar  that  purpose  for 
the  time  l>eing  and  that  is  all  anyone  can 
ask."  "  Work  Indeed  was  proceeding  on  sched- 
ule. There  were  now  over  2.500  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  project  Quoddy  VUlage  was 
rapidly  nearlng  completion  with  the  tot  oc- 
cupants ready  to  move  In  during  December." 

Shortly  thereafter,  anotb«r  stumbling 
block  was  removed.  The  War  Department 
finaUy  came  to  teraos  with  Dexter  Co<^>er  for 
the  sals  of  the  right  to  develop  Quoddy.  The 
War  Department  purchased  aU  the  rights, 
prlvUegee.  franchises,  engineering  plans,  data 
and  equipment  belonging  to  Dexter  P.  Cooper 
and  Dexter  P.  Cooper,  Inc.  Th*  price  reached 
was  $60,000."  Cooper  agreed  to  tm'n  as  a  con- 
sultant at  an  additional  salary  above  what 
he  received  as  advisor  to  the  National  Power 
Policy  Committee.  Government  auditors 
found  that  Cooper's  organisation  had  spent 
$406,8$a  on  the  project."  Cooper  deserved 
much  more  than  $60,000  as  payment  for  over 
ten  years  of  work.  But  he  apparently  accepted 
the  meager  terms  In  ordw  to  see  his  dream 
fulfilled. 

In  January.  1936  Quoddy  received  an  addi- 
tional $0,000,000  from  the  President's  work 
relief  funds.  Workers  who  had  been  laid  off 
the  week  before  were  caUed  back  to  the  job. 
It  was  expected  tl»t  the  additional  $2,000,- 
000  would  keep  the  employment  level  at 
4.000  through  April  1st.  Army  englneen  had 
already  requested  an  additional  $5,000,000 
and  this  was  expected  before  the  present 
funds  were  used  up."  Col.  Fleming  opti- 
mistically predicted  that  $20,000,000  would 
be  spent  In  1936."  As  soon  as  the  $2,000,000 
was  released  work  waa  begun  on  the  Carlow 
laland  and  Pleasant  Point  Dams.^ 

War  D^artmant  Engineers  decided  to  sub- 
stantlaUy  change  the  project.  Tnstttad  of  uti- 
lizing Oobaoook.Bay  aa  «  low  water  pool 


which  they  had  planned  to  do  In  their  cu'lg- 
in&i  plans,  the  new  plans  released  In  late 
193S  called  for  Cobscook  Bay  to  become  the 
high  water  pool."  As  a  high  water  pool  Cobs- 
cook  Bay  would  be  more  picturesque  and 
woiUd  enhance  the  value  oC  the  pool  for  rec- 
reation. Also  IncludeC  In  the  "hangiw  out- 
lined by  the  Army  engineers  was  an  increase 
In  the  size  of  the  navigation  locks,  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Haycock  Harbor  auxUlary 
plant  In  favor  of  a  steam  or  a  dlesel  plant, 
and  relocating  the  power  house  at  the  draw 
In  the  ridge  separaUng  Carrying  Place  and 
Johnson  Coves.  A  slightly  smaUer  but  less 
costly  development  would  have  the  power 
house  located  between  Treat  and  Dudley 
Islands.*"  The  revised  cost  estimates  of  the 
project,  If  constructed  a«  the  Hunt  Commis- 
sion had  planned,  would  now  be  $61,500,000. 
The  revised  tidal  project  recommended  by 
the  englneera  which  would  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  prime  power  as  the  original 
project  and  would  fit  Into  a  future  expansion 
of  the  project  would  cost  $40,600,000.  A  proj- 
ect of  less  maximum  power  with  the  same 
prime  power  would  cost  $35,600,000  although 
It  coiUd  not  be  included  In  a  future  ex- 
panded development." 

These  costs  were  much  discussed  and  Sec- 
retary Harold  Ickes,  always  cost  conscious 
appointed  a  special  board  to  review  aU  eett- 
mates  of  the  project  thus  far.  ThU  commis- 
sion was  made  up  of  hydraulic  englneera 
Charles  H.  Paul  and  Joseph  Jacobs,  with  Pro- 
fessor wmiam  Durand  of  Leland  Stanford 
University  as  chairman."  The  report  of  this 
Durand  Board  was  submitted  to  Ickes  on  May 
8.  1936.  It  found  that  the  cost  estimates  of 
the  Hunt  board  of  $30,125,000  and  the  War 
Department  of  $61,500,000  were  Inadequate 
using  the  same  project  considered  In  the 
Cooper  plan  of  the  Hunt  Board  and  the  War 
Department  estimate,  the  Durand  Board 
found  the  llkel}  cost  to  be  $68,168,000"  The 
Board  also  reported  the  total  cost  of  Quoddy 
Vmage  at  $2,400,000  with  an  estimated  $750 - 
000  recoverable  through  rentals,  utility  serv- 
ices, and  final  salvage  of  the  propertv.**  Both 
these  estimates  and  the  War  D^artiient  es- 
timates were  pigeonholed  by  the  Administra- 
tion." With  Quoddy  facing  problems  enough 
la  getting  more  money  for  constructlOT? 
there  was  no  need  for  these  figures  to  get 
Into  the  hands  of  Quoddys  opponents  Op- 
position  to  Quoddy  was  mounting  and  with 
an  election  year  approaching  Roosevelt  ap- 
parently oould  not  allow  Quoddy  to  become 
a  major  Issue  again. 

The  demand  that  a  market  be  found  for 
Quoddy  power  should  have  been  quieted  In 
early  1936  when  Dexter  Cooper  announced 
that  he  had  completed  the  sale  of  all  power 
to  be  produced  at  Quoddy  and  more  if  itwww 
available.  He  declined  to  announce  publicly 
to  whom  the  power  would  be  sold,  other  than 
to  Indicate  that  it  would  be  Industries  locat- 
ing at  Eastport.  No  contracts  oould  be  signed 
untU  either  the  Quoddy  Authority  or  a  dls- 
trtct  conunlsslon  was  established."  The  dis- 
trict commission  waa  actuaUy  an  Idaa  mt 
forth  by  Cooper  to  avoid  the  need  of  the 
Authority.  The  district  commission  would 
have  jurisdiction  over  an  area  of  800  square 
mUes  Including  Eastport,  Lubec.  Perry.  Pem- 
broke. Woodland,  Calais,  and  Cutler.  The 
commission  would  regulate  industrial  devel- 
opment and  operate  the  Quoddy  project  and 
market  Its  power.  Otherwise  its  authority 
would  not  be  as  great  as  the  State  Author- 
ity." 

Cooper  actually  had  definite  assurences 
from  companies  that  they  would  purchase 
Quoddy  power.  The  project  was  planned  to 
produce  260.000,000  KWH  per  annum.  Cooper 
had  commitments  from  the  St.  Croix  Paper 
Company.  Merrlmac  Chemical  Company  and 
Dow  Chemical  Company  for  320,000.000  KWH 
per  annum  with  another  100,000.000  KWH 
for  local  use  In  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 
This  total  of  420.000,000  KWH  per  tmnum 
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far  exceeded  Quoddy 'si  expected  output. 
In  order  to  sell  the  poM  it.  Cooper  outlined 
four  requirements :  1 )  a  itate  agency  be  ere 
ated;  2)  the  cost  of  the  pi  »Ject  be  kept  within 
the  we.OOO.OOO  estimate  o  engineers;  3)  large 
consumers  of  Quoddy  power  need  assurances 
of  power  reserves  at  Qucndy:  4)  a  schedule 
be  set  up  for  completion  Jf  the  project  since 
contracts  call   for  date 

The  future  of  the  Qu- 
ever,  was  beginning  to  a 
an  uncertain  thing  when 
would  be  allotted  to  thd  project.  The  sky 
rocketing  estimates  of  tt^  War  Department 
and  the  Durand  Board  fhrther  complicated 
matters.  It  was  rapidly  bicomlng  a  question 
of  how  far  the  Admlnlst^talon  was  willing 
to  go  on  faith.  If  they  sailc  another  f 20,000.- 
000  Into  the  project  for  llseal   1937  then  It 
would  probably  become  tc|>  late  to  turn  back. 
On   top   of  these  proble^   adverse  rumors 
began  to  come  out  of  Ea^port.  Quoddy  was 
entering  a  very  serious 
Still  Oovemor  Brann 
assured  the  p>eople  of  hli 
believe  that  Quoddy  will  |e  abandoned.  The 
matter  of  the  cost,  not  to  ^xceed  the  original 
estimate,    has    been    satlifactorlly    worked 
out." »  I 

Chapter  i  9 
With  costs  rising  the  irhole  project  had 
Increasingly   Inspired  crlei  of  extravagance. 
Quoddy  Village  often  came  under  fire  as  It 
was  felt  that  money  was  pelng  wasted  on  a 
nonessential  project.  Th^  ylUage  Itself  In- 
cluded  120  temporary  co 
or   four   families   coetlng 
apartment  buildings  conti 
mente  and  costing  $116, 
with  eighty  seven  rooms 
coetlng  ClSl.OOO;  and  stree|a,  utilities,  a' cen- 
tral  heating   plant,    fire   ^tatton    for   about 
tl20,000.  Also  built  were  niie  colonial  homes 
on  Rice's  HIU,  often  called  "Snob"  Hill,  for 
the  officials  of  the  project  J  These  cost  9160,- 
000.>  The  engineers  on  the  project  mad*  It 
clear  that,  while  the  vlUags  was  constructed 
as  temporary  housing.  It  would  nevertheless 
be  properly  built  so  thaw  the  Oovemment 
could   recover   some   of   tie   expense    when 
Quoddy  was  finished.  T 

The  citizens  of  Eastport  ^ere  generally  up- 
set by  the  village,  for  they  fblt  that  the  work- 
ers could  have  been  boused  an  existing  struc- 
tures In  Eastport.  The  construction  money 
could  Instead  have  been  p«t  Into  Eastport 's 
schools  and  roads  and  mlgn  even  have  built 
a  hospital  and  fire  statlon.'pnstead  these  fa- 
cilities were  constructed  ati  Quoddy  VUUge, 
over  two  miles  from  the  actiial  town  of  East- 
port.  The  people  did  have  ft  very  legitimate 
argument,  for  Eastport  re|ceived  very  few 
benefits  from  the  project,  oitalde  ot  employ- 
ment for  her  people.  The  Project  engineers 
had  dreamed  up  this  vlllageiand  thereby  giv- 
en the  entire  project  a  glfantlc  headache. 
The  rumors  of  grandfathers  clocks  and  love 
seats  Included  In  the  homesldellghted  Quod- 
dy's  opponents.  "There  are  Some  unaccount- 
able omissions,"  the  Phlla|elphla  Inquirer 
said  acidly,  "Where  are  the  ^Id  plated  bath- 
tubs? And  the  electric  elevbtors?  ...  If  a 
Oovemment  Is  going  In  for  boondoggling  de- 
luxe, let's  do  It  right!"  •  I 

The  first  hint  of  possible  w|^^ngdolng8  came 
In  June,  1936.  before  the  project  ever  began. 
At  that  time  Mrs.  Gertrude  Cooper.  Dexter's 
wife,  wrote  to  James  Roosdvelt,  the  Presi- 
dent's son,  and  a  longtime  family  friend, 
about  a  meeting  she  had  with  Col.  Fleming, 
Just  prior  to  his  takeover  lof  the  project. 
Fleming  told  Mrs.  Cooper  jthat  the  other 
Army  engineers  were  plannldg  to  "rook"  her 
husband.  Fleming  felt  that  fhe  $06,000  then 
being  offered  Dexter  Coopetf  was  ridiculous. 
Mrs.  Cooper  said  of  the  off*,  "He  has  per- 
sonally borrowed  $86,000  sol  If  he  took  the 
$66,000  they  now  are  offerlig  he  would  be 
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left  morally  and  legally  owing  $20,000  more — 
naturally  the  security  was  Quoddy  so  if  be 
sells  out  for  leas  he  would  be  rMponaibl* 
for  the  rest  and  left  pennllese— a  fine  reward 
for  fifteen  years  of  work."  *  Cooper,  of  ooune, 
finally  settled  for  only  $00,000.  In  1961  Mrs. 
Cooper  broke  twenty-five  years  of  silence  and 
publlcally  stated  that  the  engineers  had  sab- 
otaged the  project.  "The  Army  engineers  dou- 
blecrossed  not  only  my  husband  but  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  They  disregarded  his  plans 
and  did  not  consult  him  at  all."  ■ 

In  truth  Cooper  was  really  left  out  once 
the  project  began.  He  was  given  the  task  of 
finding  a  market  for  the  power,  which,  of 
course,  he  did.  Otherwise  he  was  not  oon- 
aulted  about  the  project  by  the  engineers. 
It  waa  partly  because  of  the  engineers'  woe- 
ful inexperience  that  Quoddy  waa  not  com- 
pleted, but  Dexter  Cooper  should  share  none 
of  their  blame. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  received  an  Interesting  let- 
ter from  two  pststors  of  Eastport  churches, 
Albert  Blaney  and  George  MacKay.  In  the 
letter  dated  February  4,  19Sa  they  brought 
out  sereral  facts  which  they  felt  were  being 
overlooked  by  otDeials  In  Washington.  First 
they  cited  rumors  and  gossip  about  the 
excessive  drinking  by  thoee  in  charge  of 
the  project;  second  they  mentioned  re- 
peated charges  of  inefficiency  against  those 
In  official  capacities  at  the  project,  as  they 
were  referred  to  as  "boy  scouts,"  who  "are  in 
a  constant  state  of  Jitters";  and  third  there 
were  rumors  of  favoritism  in  acquiring  jobs.' 
This  letter  was  considered  serious  enough 
that  the  Administration  ordered  an  inves- 
tlgation  into  the  alleged  charges. 

Other  types  of  rumors  were  also  circulating 
around  Quoddy.  Project  officials  were  al- 
legedly all  provided  with  new  chauffeur 
driven  automobiles.  A  newspaper  reporter 
was  suppoaedly  bribed  not  to  write  about  the 
big  parties,  which  many  thought  were  being 
paid  for  with  government  funds.  The  $16,- 
600  paid  for  the  power  boat  also  raised  a 
few  eyebrows.'  This  latter  charge  was  prob- 
ably true  and  certainly  was  a  well-founded 
complaint.  The  engineers  were  instructed 
by  Roosevelt  to  acquire  a  boat  from  some 
other  government  department  such  as  the 
Coast  Guard  or  Navy,  but  General  Markham. 
chief  of  the  engineers,  claimed  such  a  ves- 
sel could  not  be  located.* 

The  report  of  the  investigations  entitled 
"Alleged  Improper  Official  Activities  in 
Connection  with  the  Passamaquoddy  Proj- 
ect, Bastix>rt,  Maine"  was  ready  on  February 
IB,  1930,  after  Just  one  week  of  investlga- 
tlona.  It  was  addressed  to  the  three  charges 
stated  In  Messrs.  Blaney's  and  MacKay's  let- 
ter, namely,  excessive  drinking,  rumors  of 
Inefficiency,  and  favoritism  In  employment. 
The  investigatlona  dtscloaed  that  the  first 
two  allegations  were  based  prlmArlly  on 
■mall  town  goeslp  which  became  magnified 
after  the  second  or  third  telling.  As  to  the 
third  allegation,  that  of  favoritism  in  em- 
pIoymMit,  it  was  found  that  there  were  a  few 
cases  of  husband  and  wife  both  being  em- 
ployed but  for  legitimate  reasons,  and  that 
a  man  had  been  refused  employment  due  to 
chronic  addiction  to  drinking.* 

The  testimonies  of  local  citizens  in  this 
investigation  did  not,  however,  concur  with 
the  results  of  the  Investigations.  Most  of  the 
testimony,  in  fact,  was  directly  contrary  to 
the  findings  of  the  investigators.  Some  of  the 
testimonies  had  light  moments,  such  as  pro- 
vided In  the  statement  of  Reverend  Hutch- 
ins. 

"This  evening  another  specific  story  has 
come  to  my  ears  and  I  hasten  to  incorporate 
it  in  this  report  while  it  is  freeh  in  my 
memory.  It  concerns  a  young  woman,  now  at 
Quoddy  Village,  who,  until  recently,  has  had 
a  room  in  a  Boynton  Street  home.  The  charge 
is  made  that  she  frequently  drank  to  excess 
and,  in  at  least  two  instances,  when  out  In 
the  company  of  a  young  man  also  employed 
on  the  Project,  became  so  drunk  that,  not 


dailng  to  come  borne,  aha  and  the 
man  ptocuied  quartan  (or  the  night  ta  a 
rooming  houM  on  Waahlngtoa  Street."*  ,. 
But  the  Oovemment  apparently  was  ta^. 
clently  satisfied  that  the  charges  were  eag. 
gerated  and  so  conducted  a  superficial  tn- 
veatlgatlon  of  theee  problems  at  iTntpriL 
The  findings  in  this  report  seemed  almoet  «■ 
though  they  tiad  been  all  the  while  expeetaC' 
The  Government  clearly  did  not  wish  to  flat 
that  the  allegations  were  true,  for  that  mnOti 
only  have  provided  ftiel  for  Quoddy's  oppo* 
nents.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  tfe$ 
fact  that  the  report  of  the  investigatlona  VM 
not  released  and  the  letter  from  Blaney  and 
MacKay  was  pigeonholed,  and  clasaiflad  m 
confidential.  The  Blaney  and  MacKay  letttf. 
In  fact,  was  not  declassified  until  Febnuiy 
26,  1972."  It  seems  clear  that  the  Gov«a- 
ment  was  trying  to  contain  these  rumofa  M 
well  as  perhaps  hide  some  of  the  Ineffldan^f 
of  the  Army  engineers.  In  either  case  tlit 
nmiors  persisted  and  finally  reached  t&$ 
point  where  Roosevelt  could  no  longer  aDal 
more  money  to  the  project  without  approMi' 
of  Congress. 
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Ajb  nunors  continued  to  circulate  abooi 
Quoddy,  there  emerged  more  outspokM 
critics  of  the  project.  Quoddys  most  voetf* 
erous  opponent  In  Washington  was  SenMir 
Arthur  Vandenberg,  the  powerful  MlchlgHl 
Republican.  Vandenberg  felt  that  $200^0,- 
000  could  be  saved  by  stopping  further  ^ 
proprlatlons  to  five  projects,  Includtiv 
Quoddy  and  the  Florida  ship  canal,  until 
each  was  separately  approved  by  OoogrHa* 
The  Ship  Canal  Project  was  similar  in  tta 
relief  aspects  to  Quoddy.  Vandenberg 
asked  an  appropriations  subcommittee 
no  money  be  included  In  the  War  Ocpw^ 
ment  appropriations  Bill  then  before  Ohh 
gress  for  Quoddy  or  the  other  projeeta* 
Vandenberg's  opposition  to  the  project  w» 
primarily  based  on  the  failure  of  Coognv 
to  appropriate  money  specifically  for  Quodtfy. 
He  wanted  the  matter  settled  by  Ooe 
before  work  proceeded. 

Roscoe  Emery,  Mayor  of  Eastport, 
others,  was  concerned  with  the  progrsea  of 
Quoddy  In  Washington.  He  wrote  to  Sena- 
tor Hale.  "It  Is  too  bad  something  cant  k* 
done  to  silence  Vandenberg  and  other  pmmu 
nent  Republicans  who  are  placing  the  B^ 
publican  party  in  a  position  of  opposition  to 
this  project,  and  thereby  creating  an  lara* 
that  will  have  unfortunate  repercussions  lb 
Miine."  •  In  February,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee  report  omitted  recommen- 
dations for  nonmilltary  public  works  of  tte 
War  Department,  the  category  In  whleh 
Quoddy  was  Included.*  In  March,  a  Senate 
Appropriations  subcommittee  rejected  a 
$29,000,000  prop>oeal  for  continuing  work  on 
the  Canal  and  Quoddy.  The  vote  was  six  t» 
five  against  an  amendment  to  the  $648,0d0,- 

000  War  Department  Appropriations  BIB.* 
Brewster  remained  confident,  however,  that 
Quoddy  would  not  be  abandoned. 

"While   I    regretted    having   the   Quoddy 
project  submitted  to  Congress  at  this  tlias. 

1  was  very  gratified  at  the  action  of  the 
committee,  as  It  leaves  the  matter  to  be  car- 
ried on  from  relief  funds,  exactly  as  It  was 
first  contemplated.  The  chief  cornerstone  of 
the  project  has  been  relief  aspects  and  on 
this  basis  Its  continuance  for  next  year  k 
warranted."* 

Roosevelt  at  this  point  stated  that  Quoddy 
would  receive  no  more  money  unless  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  funds.  With  an  elec- 
tion year  at  hand  the  President  felt  he  cotild 
no  longer  supply  the  money  to  build  this 
controversial  project  on  his  own.  The  In- 
creased estimates  for  the  coet  of  the  proj- 
ect were  one  of  the  deciding  factors  for  the 
President.' 

Support  evaporated  elsewhere,  even  within 
Maine.  In  April.  1936  the  Committee  of 
Resolutions  of  the  Maine  RepubUcan  State 


Ooounlttae  refuaed  to  Innlnde  la  tlielr  plat- 
lonn  a  plank  favoring  tba  oooatrmtton  at 
Quoddy.  Bale  and  Brewitor  had  uqpd  tlw 
aaialnttaaa  OoounlUee  to  adopt  tt*  plank. 
XlM  Democratlo  State  Convantloa  did,  how- 
ever, mdudo  a  Quoddy  plank  In  their  plat- 
iana.*  Quoddy  waa  rapidly  approanhlng  a 
eumax  on  the  national  level.  Oovemar  Brann 
laft  for  Washington  with  700  telagrama  In 
favor  of  Quoddy  and  pledged  to  remain 
there  until  eome  decision  had  been  reached 
aixmt  the  project.* 

Senator  Joeeph  T.  Boblnaon  of  Arkaneai, 
Democratic  noor  Leader,  on  May  18th  In- 
troduced Senate  Joint  Baeolutlon  200,  "for 
the  ^poUitment  of  boarda  to  etudy  and  re- 
port upon  the  Atlantlc-OuU  ship  canal  proj- 
ect, norldsk,  and  Paeaa  ma  quoddy  tidal  power 
project.  Maine,  and  for  other  purpoeee."  If 
the  ooncluslona  of  the  boards  mre  f  aTorable, 
$10/)00,000  woiUd  be  allotted  to  continue 
the  canal  and  $B,Ope,pOO  for  Quoddy.*  The 
funds,  if  approved,  wou^  have  oome  from 
the  Belief  Deficiency  BUI  now  being  reported 
on  by  the  Senate  Af^roprlatlona  Conunlt- 
tee.'^ 

On  May  20,  1936  the  Senate  Committee  of 
Commerce  met  to  dlscusa  the  Boblnaon  Bill. 
Oovemor  Brann  preeented  the  700  telegrams 
and  emphaalxed  the  project'a  critical  relief 
value  to  eastMn  Maine.  "Whether  or  not  you 
discontinue  Quoddy  you  are  going  to  spend 
money  there  for  relief,  I  think  it  la  simply 
a  question  for  the  CongroM  to  determine 
whether  money  q>ent  there  will  be  spent 
through  the  avenue  of  the  Quoddy  project 
or  whether  it  will  be  spent  through  eome 
other  relief  Instrumentidltgr."  >*  Vandenberg 
questioned  Brann  on  the  relief  aspect  of  the 
project.  "WoiUd  you  say  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  spending  $8O,O0Oj0OO  to  produce  power 
that  coiild  be  produced  for  $16,000,000?" 
Brann  replied:  "Under  the  aasumptlon  of 
work  upon  it;  yes."  Vandenberg  also  asked. 
"Would  you  say  that  for  the  sake  of  xellaf 
Congress  was  entitled  to  puiaue  an  uneco- 
nomic project?"  Brann  again  replied  in  the 
affirmative."  FoUowliig  Brann'a  atat^mMits 
Congressman  Brewster  aleo  was  queetlonad 
by  the  committee.  He  also  ezpreeaed  hla  feel- 
ings that  Quoddy  waa  Justlflad  for  Ite  relief 
aqMcts.K 

By  a  vote  ctf  12  to  5  the  Committee  on  Oom- 
meroe  decided  favorably  on  the  »<^H«"T«n  ree- 
olutlon  and  sent  It  to  the  floor  of  the  upper 
chamber  for  early  actton."  In  the  Senate  on 
May  2Bth  and  80th  the  Quoddy  and  Ship 
Cenal  projecta  were  debated.  Onoe  again  the 
most  vociferous  opponent  of  the  projects  was 
Senator  Vandenberg.  He  began  a  refutatton 
of  all  the  points  In  favor  of  Quoddy. 

He(  Governor  Brann)  preeented  a  stack  of 
telegrams  and  said  there  were  700  telegrams 
from  Maine:  "Look  at  theee;  Maine  wants  you 
to  buUd  Quoddy;  Maine  begs  you  to  build 
Quoddy.'  What  Maine  eought  was  that  we 
continue  to  spend  $42,000^)0.  "Hie  popular- 
ity of  $42,000,000  will  produce  700  tele- 
grams from  any  section  of  the  coiintry." 
Senator  Hale  defended  the  project. 
Much  abuse  has  been  heaped  on  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy project.  Senators  have  referred 
to  It  repeatedly  with  scorn  and  ridiciUe.  Long 
before  the  depression  hit  our  country,  gnat 
power  Interests  in  this  ooimtry  were  consid- 
ering the  very  practical  question  of  hamaw- 
tng  the  tides  on  both  American  *nd  Ca- 
nadian shores  of  Paasaumaquoddy  Bay  to  de- 
velop a  great  tidal  power,  through  the  use 
of  private  funds." 

Later  he  and  Senator  White  demanded  that 
when  the  vote  came,  Quoddy  azvd  Ship  Canal 
not  be  Included  on  the  same  amendment.  On 
a  matter  of  principle,  because  they  felt  that 
the  Canal  was  a  waste  of  the  public's  money, 
the  separate  vote  was  demanded.  Hale  said! 
1  will  have  no  part  in  -iililiing  on  our  Gov- 
•ranxent  an  ultimate  expenditure  of  more 
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than  $lMjOOO,000  for  a  project  In  which  I  do 
not  beUsvw  In  order  to  save  the  Maine  proj- 
ect, deaiiy  as  I  should  like  to  see  the  latter 
put  throtigh.  If  the  two  projects  are  coupled 
together,  thereftMV,  I  must  vote  against  the 
amendment." »»  Ibe  presiding  oOoer,  how- 
ever, assured  them  that  the  votee  oould  be 
taken  separately. 

Vandenberg  oontinued  his  attacks  against 
Quoddy.  He  otted  tbe  noeat  mmaes  that  the 
costs  were  going  up. 

What  good  U  an  esttmato  that  the  expense 
Is  $412,000,000?  It  does  not  amount  to  the 
paper  (m  which  It  is  wtl^tan.  It  la  Just  one 
more  nice  little  piece  of  window  dressing  to 
make  It  easy  for  thoee  Senators  who  wish  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  their  oC>llgatton8  to 
the  dtiaene  of  the  United  Btatee  and  change 
their  minds  upon  his  proposal  to  do  so  ^rA 
have  an  ssBUse  for  doing  eo.» 

Vandenberg  said  that  he  would  feel  obli- 
gated, if  he  supported  Quoddy  at  that  time, 
to  vote  for  it  whenever  It  canoe  up  again  in 
the  future.  He  felt  he  oould  not  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  trwmendous  uncertainty  of  the 
iwoject.**  Vandenberg  also  vAmtted  Quoddy 
on  the  grounds  of  the  lufavorable  P.  W.  A. 
report  of  Msnh  lO.  l»S4.  the  unfavorable 
Federal  Power  Commission  report  of  Janu- 
ary 8,  1884.  and  the  fact  that  the  FJ>.C.  said 
Quoddy  should  not  be  cooalderBd  until  all 
of  Maine's  river  potential  was  devel(^>ed.  He 
also  objected  to  the  "Presidential  boards" 
reporting  on  Quoddy,  such  as  the  Hunt 
board,  feeling  that  they  were  not  all  tin- 
biased." 

When  the  Maine  Senators  demanded  the 
separate  votes  they  sttxred  up  a  wave  of 
sectionalism."  The  Ship  Canal  amendment 
was  paaaed  86  to  SO  even  though  Hale  and 
White  voted  against  It.  Thma.  a  bloc  at  South- 
em  Senators  voted  against  Quoddy  and  It 
was  defeated  SO  to  SS."  It  was  almost  cer- 
tain that  together  Quoddy  and  the  Canal 
would  have  passed.  Senator  Duncan  Fletcher 
of  Florida,  a  longtime  ftlend  of  Quoddy.  said, 
"The  friends  ot  Quoddy  were  rsqmnslble  for 
Its  defeat." "  Fletcher.  inddentaUy,  In  spite 
of  Hale's  and  White's  numsuvar,  had  voted 
for  Quoddy.  Ctovemor  Brann  summsd  it  all 
up.  leaving  nothing  to  r»tm.yu-^  as  he  attacked 
the  acttons  of  the  two  Senaton  from  Maine. 
Senator  Hale's  Insistence  np<ni  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Maine  and  norlda  projecte  was 
fatal  and  was  the  betraytog  kiss  of  death  to 
the  Maine  project.  Senator  White's  q>eech  in 
opposition  to  the  q>lilt  of  tbe  Robinson 
resolution  was  the  fatal  stab  at  ^nnn>jiBtlim 
Senator  Hale  Inserted  the  flrst  screw  of  the 
Ud  and  Senator  White  diof*  It  home,  that 
the  corpse  of  Quoddy  might  not  eeeape." 

B^reeentattve  Brewetar  also  made  It  clear 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  Hie  actbms  of  his 
fellow  Republicans.  Boscoe  Bmny,  the  out- 
q>oken  editor  of  the  Xastport  Sentlnel, 
aharply  attacked  Senators  Hale  and  White. 
"Thoy  had  a  chanoe,  ready-made  and  hard  to 
muff,  to  do  eomething  for  their  oonstltnente 
when  the  Qnoddy  resolution  oame  tq>  in  the 
Senate,  but  they  booted  It  with  the  result 
that  thousands  of  Maine  men  ai«  being 
thrown  out  of  woik  and  the  hopes  of  the 
wh<de  eastern  section  of  the  Stete  lies  In 
ruins  . .  .  Tliey  both  own  tozurloue  timam  In 
Washington.  One  at  least  oomee  to  Maine 
only  In  the  summer  and  some  years  not 
even  then.  Bis  representation  of  Maine  is 
and  has  always  been  a  standing  Jdke  in 
Washington."  " 

All  the  chargee  which  were  levelled  at  the 
two  Senators  from  Maine  were  Justifled.  At 
a  time  when  they  really  could  have  done 
something  for  their  constltnente,  they  de- 
cided to  act  on  a  matter  of  narrow  scruple. 
Quoddy  certainly  was  in  dire  etral^te  when 
two  of  ite  Bupportera  deserted  It  at  Ita  most 
critical  p<rint.  Indeed,  thanks  to  these 
'friends'  of  Quoddy,  the  project's  future  was 
hanging  In  the  balance.  Unices  a  near  mir- 
acle occurred.  Quoddy  mpptta^  to  be  on  the 
way  to  a  certain  and  painful  death. 


Chapter  11 
With  the  defeat  of  Quoddy  In  Congress  all 
of  Maine  turned  to  Boosseelt  for  h^.  Be 
remained  Quoddrs  rssort.  Brewster  wired 
the  FreeldMit. 

"Discontinuance  of  wok  at  Passamaquod- 
dy power  plant  leaves  eaetem  Main*  to  diie 
distress.  Project  U  amply  warranted  both  as 
emergency  relief  and  also  as  a  permanent 
rehabilitation  of  a  depreeeed  area  .  .  .  AUo- 
catlom  of  $28,000,000  now  from  old  and  new 
funds  will  guarantee  prompt  completion  with 
all  niAjor  oontracte  now  rsady  for  pranpt 
letting.  Ceesatlon  of  work  now  or  small  aUo- 
cation  of  funds  will  msan  deterioration  and 
ln4>erlllng  of  entire  project  and  tremendous 
prejudice  to  all  intereeta  In  Bastem  Mslne.* 
But  Roosevelt  was  taking  a  political  l>eat- 
Ing  for  supporting  the  fiontiinwilsl  mImms 
and  he  realized  it.  With  elections  oiUy  a  few 
months  away  be  could  not  afford  to  handle 
such  a  'hot'  Issue  as  Quoddy.  In  a  July  praa 
conference,  when  asked  If  he  was  abandon- 
ing the  project,  he  replied,  "I  cannot  devote 
any  money  to  it.  How  can  1?  i  dont  know 
.  .  ."■  A  very  apropoa  remark  was  made  by 
a  Lynn,  Massachusette  resident  in  a  letter  to 
the  Preeldent.  "Did  I  xmderstand  you  to  say 
•Dam  Quoddy'7"  •  Latw  In  the  month  Bocee- 
velt  visited  Campobello  and  the  Quoddy  proj- 
ect speaking  to  a  very  despondent  gro\ip  of 
people  he  eald, 

"Some  of  you  remember  me  at  that  time 
(at  age  two  visiting  Can^iobeUo  for  the  flrst 
time)  and  I  can  remember  when  some  of  yon 
wwe  only  two  years  old.  Tou  are  Interested 
in  Quoddy.  Quoddy  wiU  be  completed.  It  may 
take  some  time  for  It  is  neoeesary  to  educate 
the  people  of  this  country  and  of  Csnada  to 
ite  value  and  poeslbillttee.  I  believe  in  Quod- 
dy and  I  believe  you  do  too."* 

Booeevrtt  also  visited  with  Canadian  of- 
ficials to  discuss  the  poeslblUtles  of  the  con- 
structltHi  of  the  International  project  at  a 
future  time.  After  the  PrssMent  had  de- 
parted the  people  of  this  area  were  left  with 
but  another  false  hope  as  they  turned  to 
face  the  realities  of  a  depreeston,  onoe  again 
alone. 

There  was  also  some  concern  that  the  two 
Republican  Senators  were  eomrtunr  attempt- 
ing to  shift  the  blame  at  Quoddy's  defeat. 
Boecoe  Bmery  warned  Governor  Brann. 

"Republican  effort  to  shift  req>onstbillty 
for  a  Quoddy  defeat  aj^arently  gaining 
groxmd  In  Maine.  Hale's  strategy  is  first  to 
dqirlve  you  of  benefit  of  project  and  second 
to  confuse  issue  as  to  who  killed  it.  Tour 
safest  oourae  is  to  put  Quoddy  over  regaid- 
less.  Maine  Senators  are  vrtde  open  to  at- 
tack from  this  direction.  They  have  defi- 
nitely signed  off  from  any  credit  ahould 
Quoddy  go  on."  * 

Oovemor  Brann.  who  had  announced  that 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  seat  presently 
occupied  by  WaUace  White,  challenged  the 
Senator  to  a  Washington  County  debate  of 
the  question,  "Who  betrayed  Quoddy?"* 
White  declined  the  Invitation. 

By  June  30,  1936  all  of  the  $7,000,000  ap- 
propriations had  been  spent,  and  only  a 
small  crew  working  on  the  demobilisation 
of  the  project  remained  under  contract. 
Harry  Hopkins.  National  Relief  Admlnlstra^ 
tor,  vainly  sought  a  suitable  use  for  Quoddy 
VUlage.  "I  feel  that  Quoddy  has  l)een  gen- 
erally understood  by  myself  and  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  I  am  certain  that  something  can 
be  done  with  tbe  village  and  that  It  will  not 
be  left  to  rot  to  pleoee  Just  because  Congrev 
has  refused  the  fimds  needed  to  finish  the 
power  project."'  The  Village  ultimately  was 
left  to  tbe  National  Youth  Administration 
for  use  as  an  Instructional  center." 

Thje  demobilization  of  Quoddy  continued 
for  tbe  remainder  of  1936.  By  late  August, 
however,  there  were  only  about  700  people 
left  on  the  project,  with  the  number  de- 
creasing weekly.*  At  the  peak  of  activity 
there  had  been  some  6,500  employed  from 
relief  rtdls." 
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These  cutbacks  bad  some  humorous  con- 
sequeDc«s.  In  August  a  repi  rt  came  out  of 
Quoddy  that  excess  pies  and  bread  wera  be-* 
ing  fed  to  pigs.  According  to  ibe  raport  aoma 
600  pies  and  800  loaves  of  b  ead  ware  balag 
delivered  to  Quoddy  undei  existing  con- 
tracts, but  only  a  few  pies  and  loaves  of 
bread  were  actually  needed.  Unce  ttaere  waa 
nothing  In  New  Deal  regulatt  >d8  for  the  <U«- 
trtbutlon  of  surplus  food,  the  bread  and  plea 
went  to  the  dump.  Fsamei  Ed  Pottla  of 
Perry,  who  had  one  of  the  con  xacts  to  collect 
garbage  at  Quoddy  Village,  a  so  owned  plga. 
His  pigs  were  allegedly  feedln|  on  eight  kinds 
of  plea."  Tha  Army  englnaen  danled  tb«  re- 
port and  stated  that  the  pies  and  bread  had 
been  cut  back.  A  garbage  a  in,  not  Pottle, 
however,  also  denied  the  ru  nors.  The  War 
D«f>af  tment  blamed  the  story  on  "poUtlos."  " 
Col.  Fleming  left  Quoddy  In  August.  He 
was  the  best  liked  figure  ln\  olved  with  the 
project.'*  He  hoped  that  Qaoddy  could  be 
started  up  again  but  felt  thalU  Quoddy  were 
abandoned  for  a  long  perlodJadded  start-up 
costs  might  run  as  high  as  115,000,000.  In- 
cluded In  this  estimate  wad  the  time  loas, 
but  of  greater  Importance  vAs  the  effect  of 
dispersing  the  ex[>ert  staff  la  charge  of  the 
project."  : 

A  rock  blast  set  off  by  Vice  Pnaldent 
Oarner  had  signalled  the  bi  ginning  of  the 
project  In  1935.  Ironically  an  tb«r  rock  blast 
In  December,  1936.  marked  t  a  beginning  of 
the  end.  Just  a  few  hundred  men  ramalnad 
at  work  on  the  Carlow  Islan  I  and  Pleasant 
Point  Dams.  The  figures  for  i  ^ual  construc- 
tion were  given  as  follovs:  total  coat,  t7,- 
000.000;  engineering,  M.OOO.O  K);  actual  field 
construcUon,  $2,000,000;  Quo  dy  Village,  $1,- 
500,000;  and  $1,500,00  for  acq  Usltion  for  the 
construction  plant,  field  sho]  b,  stocks,  sup- 
plies, and  neceasary  land  md  rights  of 
way." 

The  Maine  elections  In  Sap1  amber  and  tha 
national  electlona  two  mon  ha  later  pro- 
duced no  real  aurprlsee.  Tb »  Republicans 
won  heavily  In  the  State  eleftlons  as  Lewis 
Barrows  defeated  F.  Harold  D  ibord  for  Oot- 
ernor  by  43,000  votes.  Whit  >  also  was  re- 
elected but  by  a  scant  S,000  rotea  returned 
Governor  Brann.  Brewater  als  >  was  returned 
to  Congress."  Brann's  near  di  feat  of  White, 
during  heavy  Republican  v  >tlng,  oan  ba 
taken  aa  a  tribute  to  this  fin  i  man  and  ttls 
excellent  record  as  Oovemor J  The  national 
elections  also  went  to  the  aepubllcans  as 
BCalne  became  one  of  only  twof  states  to  sup- 
port Landon.  Landon  had]  spoken  out 
strongly  against  Quoddy.  "I  nllght  add  tliat 
whatever  I  do  In  the  matter  ht  utility  and 
power  projects,  when  electa*  President,  I 
will  not  use  the  money  of  tb  people  to  at- 
tempt to  harness  the  tides  I"*  Maine,  In  her 
own  quiet  way,  rejected  the  V  bw  Deal  which 
she  had  supported  In  1934'.  T  o  many  polit- 
ical hassles  and  too  many  bi  >ken  promises 
finally  caused  Maine  to  retul  a  to  the  con- 
servation stance  it  had  mall  tained  before 
Roosevelt  and  the   New  Dea  . 

For  Dexter  Cooper,  the  0  d  of  Quoddy 
meant  the  end  of  bis  Ufe-loi  g  dream.  Mrs. 
Cooper  said  in  1961  that  hei  husband  had' 
urged  Roosevelt  to  stop  the  p  -oject  because 
the  engineers  were  r\iinlng  it.f  This  may  be 
slight  exaggeration  for  there  |to  no  conclu- 
sive evidence  to  support  this  tlalm.  Cooper's 
relationship  with  the  englnei  rs  wo  clearly 
very  cool  as  they  virtually  1^  ored  him  and 
ran  the  project  as  they  sa^  r  fit.  In  1937 
Cooper  was  vainly  trying  to  sollect  $10,000 
which  the  engineers  still  owet  him  from  the 
June  26,  1935,  agreement  i  romlsing  him 
$60,000  for  his  interest  in  QBoddy."  Roose- 
velt recommended  that  Co(»r  should  take 
on  other  employment  for  a  ^ir  or  two  slnoe 
It  would  be  at  least  that  Ifng  hefore  any 
action  might  be  taken  on  Qvpddy  again.**  In 
March.  1938  Dexter  P.  Coop«^  died  a  penni- 
less and  broken  man.**  ^ 
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Q\ioddy  had  its  IMal  chanees  UPCkMigTeas 
in  1939.  On  January  19th  of  that  year  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 62,  requeetlng  the  l^ederal  PoWer  Com- 
mission  to  review  Its  previous  report  on  the 
Paasama((uMldy  project  and  report  to  the 
Senate  the  relative  costs  of  steam  generation 
or  tidal  generation  plants,  and  the  existence 
of  markets  for  pbwer.  The  PJP.C.  i^^ported 
April  7,  1941  that  Passamaqu^Nldy  power 
could  not  compete  with  river  hydro-tiectrlc 
power  or  steam  generated  power.*  Finally 
Senator  White  introduced  Senate  Joint  Rea- 
olutton  67  on  Febriiary  7,  1939  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  complete  surveys  of 
the  Quoddy  project  and  determine  the  ad- 
visability of  putting  In  an  experimental  plant 
at  Passam  squoddy.  No  action  was  taken  on 
this  resolution." 

This  was  the  end  of  Quoddy  under  the 
Roosevelt  Administration.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment finally  disposed  of  Quoddy  Village 
In  1949  for  a  total  of  $131,765,**  thus  officially 
severing  all  ties  with  the  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
Tidal  Power  Project  and  leaving  this  poten- 
tially great  project  a  scant  memory  for  East- 
em  Maine. 

Conclusion 

Although  the  project  was  defeated,  Quoddy 
has  become  an  issue  several  times  since  the 
days  of  the  New  Deal.  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
has  been  a  long-time  advocate  of  the  project. 
Under  the  Kennedy  Administration  a  de- 
tailed study  was  conducted  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  Quoddy  was  discussed  In  Con- 
gress. And  meet  recently  Robert  Monks,  can- 
didate for  the  Republican  senatorial  nomina- 
tion in  Maine  in  1972,  revived  the  discission 
of  the  project.  At  this  time  it  Is  thought  the 
cost  of  the  project  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $70  bUllon.' 

With  this  renewed  Interest,  increasing 
ix>wer  rates  In  Maine,  and  the  envlrozimental 
threat  of  the  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Plant  at 
Wlscasaet,  perhaps  one  day  the  Passama- 
quoddy power  project  will  be  completed. 
After  the  studies  conducted  In  1963~M  It  was 
said  of  the  project,  "It  Is  not  unlikely  that 
Quoddy  will  die  once  more  in  Congress.  But 
If  it  does.  It  will  be  proposed  again  In  futui* 
years.  lU  very  boldness  Is  like  a  life  Jacket, 
preventing  It  from  ever  sinking  into  obliv- 
ion." • 

Quoddy  had  behind  It  a  wide  variety  of 
people.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
the  moat  influential  supporter  but  Louis 
Brann,  Ralph  Owen  Brewster.  Frederic  Del- 
ano, and  others  in  Maine  were  equally  en- 
thusiastic. Quoddy^s  greatest  supporter  was 
of  couTM  Dexter  P.  Cooper  who  had  devel- 
oped and  nurtured  the  Idea. 

Sooaereirs  Interest  was  Indeed  personal 
and  in  some  sense  sentimental.  Because  of 
the  flunlly  home  on  nearby  Campobello, 
Rooeevelt  had  gotten  to  know  the  enttf* 
Passamaquoddy  area.  When  the  opporttmity 
thus  aroee,  Roosevelt  took  every  opportunity 
to  help  the  people  of  this  area,  many  of 
them  (tiends  of  the  President.  But  Boose- 
velfs  interest  in  the  project  was  not  Just 
because  of  its  relief  features.  This  was  also 
tied  to  the  romantic  notion  of  harnessing 
tha  moon.  Purthenbore,  he  believed  Quod- 
dy had  the  potential  of  beooming  a  great 
Indoetrtal  development  as  well  as  the  meet 
unique  hydro-eleetrlc  plant  in  the  world. 

As  President,  Rooeevelt  had  the  power 
and  opportvmlty  to  do  something  about 
Quoddy.  This  project  might  never  have  got- 
ten off  the  ground  tinder  a  different  Ad- 
ministration, for  Rooeevelt  was  able  to  al- 
lot funds  without  Congressional  approival  for 
thla  P.  W.  A.  program.  The  Quoddy  project 
also  fit  In  nicely  with  the  total  New  Deal 
power  program.'  The  project  was  similar  In 
many  aspects  to  T.V.A.  The  New  Deal's  under- 
standing of  utuitlee  fit  In  perfectly  with  the 
high  power  rates  in  Maine  and  the  tight 
control  of  the  Industry  by  a  few  private  oom- 
paniee.  Quoddy  might  have  broken  oumop- 
olistio  practioes  through  much  lower  oom- 
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nicely  with  the  New  Deal's  public  works rii' 
lief  prtogMutns. 

Hoea*v«l«  iOniMloned  th»  projeot  bMaiM^ 
of  imlltlctt  preestueS  during  an  eleottoh  ysMi 
as  hks  been  Shown  above.  ReiAiblicaa' 
chargee  of  waste  were  hard  to  ooonter.  TM 
with  $7,000,000  already  given  to  the  projeel 
it  should  have  been  able  to  proceed  on  tti 
own  merits.  And  It  indeed  might  have  dma 
so  had  it  not  been  for  the  betrayal  by  two 
Maine  Senators  and  the  mlamanagnnent  of 
the  project  by  Army  engineers.  Z  beUeve  It 
was  a  great  deal  of  eadneea  that  Rooeevtit 
turned  his  back  oh  Qaoddy.  Tet  he  con- 
tinued to  press  for  an  Internatkmni  seals 
project  after  Quoddy  had  died  In  Oongroa. 
Rooeevelt's  interest  in  ^oddy  may  nwft 
have  been  enhanced  by  poaslble  poUtlsal 
gains  In  MalnA  but  in  fact  he  carried  through 
his  initial  promise  as  work  b^ran  in  IML 
Another  fact  should  not -he  overlooked  whn' 
considering  Rooeevelt  and  Quoddy.  In  iMo 
Rooeevelt  had  flzet  mentioned  Qaoddy  and 
he  had  worked  in  behall  of  the  project  dor* 
ing  the  1920'8.  8o  while  there  may  have 
been  pcdltlcal  overtones  In  his  interest  In 
Quoddy  dtinng  the  New  Deal,  his  Interest  til 
Quoddy  was  genuine  and  this  should  not  tt$ 
overlooked. 

Roosevelt's  imcle,  Frederic  Drtano,  Is  par> 
tleularly  interesting  tor  hs  slmp^  seems  Id 
an>ear  on  the  scene  In  behalf  ot  QaoOttf  !• 
the  middle  of  the  oontrovemy.  Decaass  hs 
was  a  member  of  the  Boosevelt  tsmUy  his 
interest  may  well  have  been  generated  tor 
many  of  his  nephew's  reaaona.  Delano  alee 
had  a  very  sincere  Interest  In  the  project 
and  oontln\ially  urged  the  President  to  tak*^ 
positive  action.  His  {wsttion  on  the  Natual 
Resources  Board  may  have  contributed  ttt 
his  interest  in  Quoddy  or  It  may  have  hem 
stricUy  personal.  Nevertheleea  he  had  the 
vision  to  foreeee  Qaoddy  as  It  might  have 
been  If  the  project  had  been  approved. 

Oovemor  Louis  Brann  was  one  of  the  noit 
ardent  supporters  and  hardest  workers  for 
the  iMToJeet.  Whether  In  Augusta  or  Wadi* 
ington,  Brann  was  oontlnaally  working  tat 
Quoddy.  The  Governor  generally  pusbsd  ths 
project  on  grounds  of  social  wetfan.  Be  titt 
that  since  Maine  deserved  relief  funds,  wlqr 
not  build  Quoddy  and  have  something  to 
show  for  the  money  spent  on  relief.  This  tmjt 
of  public  works  boondoggling  was  not  on-, 
common  during  the  New  Deal.  Becaoss  of' 
the  way  in  which  he  instructed  Kenneth  SQli 
to  word  his  commission's  report.  It  Is  obTloua 
that  Governor  Brann  was  not  as  concwnsd 
with  the  economic  aspects  of  the  project  •$ 
its  social  desirability. 

Brann's  most  imjiortant  role  in  the  Quoddy 
development  revolved  around  the  creation  c( 
the  State  Authority  necessary  to  operate  the 
dam.  He  allowed  the  regular  seeslon  of  ttis 
Legislature  to  end  in  1980  before  the  Author- 
ity Bill  was  acted  upon.  He  did  so,  out  of 
necessity  however,  because  of  the  mounting 
opposition  to  the  Authority.  The  outbrust  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Maine  Supreme  Court  and 
the  pledges  of  the  private  power  concerns  to 
block  the  Authority  BUI  were  valid  reaaoos 
for  concern  and  Brann  was  wise  to  act  as  be 
did.  Under  pressure  from  Washington  to  call 
the  Legislature  Into  special  session  he  ar- 
rived at  a  compromise,  the  "gentlemeni 
agreement"  to  work  for  the  Authorl^  In  tlis 
next  seeslon.  Brann  could  not  be  faulted  for 
falling  to  create  the  Authority.  The  time 
was  simply  not  right  and  Brann  wished  to 
take  no  chances  with  Quoddy. 

One  of  the  unfortunately  Ironic  thingi 
about  the  Authority  controversy,  was  tbs 
pisdge  by  private  power  eompanlee  that  given 
enough  rope.  Qaoddy  woold  -taaxg  haWtf." 
This  is  ptadsirty  what  happened.  Bed  tha 
Authority  been  eetabUahed,  there  wonld  have 
been  much  tighter  eontrol  and  sopsrrMcB 
of  ths  funds  for  Qaoddy.  The  engtuMit 
would  not  have  been  able  to  sqtauider  the 
funds  on  the  village,  on  unneneasaiy  ttOkk 
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uid  on  design  refinements  and  probably  the 
crlUcal  $6,000,000  would  not  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  allotment.  In  fact,  Quoddy 
probably  would  have  been  built  but  for  lack 
of  the  Authority. 

Congressman  Ralph  Owen  Brewster  also 
aelzed  upon  the  project  because  of  Its  social 
desirability.  He  mentioned  time  and  time 
(gain  that  people  in  his  district  were  starving 
and  that  Quoddy  would  have  provided  Jobs 
snd  much  needed  relief  In  Maine's  eastern 
most  county.  But  Brewster  was  also  a  stead- 
fast opponent  of  private  power  interests.  He 
bad  been  against  them  during  the  days  when 
be  was  Governor  and  had  pushed  for  Quoddy 
then.  His  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Femald  law  was  based  upon  protection  of 
the  people.  He  did  not  want  to  see  all  the 
power  produced  at  Quoddy  leave  the  state. 
Brewster's  opposition  to  Insull  Interests  Is 
a  very  Important  factor  In  the  development 
of  power  in  Maine.  These  Insull  interests  did 
exUt.  but  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
dominant  Is  nearly  impossible  to  measure 
precisely. 

Brewster's  open  break  with  the  Adminis- 
tration over  the  alleged  Corcoran  threat  pro- 
vides an  Important  Insight  Into  the  mentality 
of  this  man.  At  a  time  when  his  constituents 
were  desperate,  Brewster  cast  aside  bis  long- 
time principle  of  opposition  to  public  utility 
holding  companies,  and  stood  up  in  behalf 
of  Quoddy.  There  Is  no  firm  evidence  that 
Corcoran  actually  made  the  threat  as  charged 
by  Brewster,  but  the  probability  Is  good  that 
Brewster  was  correct  In  his  charge.  The  Ad- 
ministration desperately  wanted  the 
Wheeler-Pvaymond  Holding  Company  Bill 
passed.  Since  Corcoran  had  had  dealings  with 
Brewster  he  indeed  may  have  made  a  remark, 
perhaps  not  officially,  leading  Brewster  to 
level  the  charges.  Brewster,  of  course,  had 
promised  the  Administration  that  he  would 
use  all  his  Influence  In  seeking  passage  of  the 
Authority  Bill  and  upon  this  promise  Quoddv 
was  begun.  But  because  of  hU  break  with 
the  Administration  Brewster  was  no  longer 
considered  trustworthy  and  Governor  Brann 
was  given  the  task  of  passing  the  Authority 
legislation  by  himself. 

Ralph  Owen  Brewster  could  not  have  done 
more  for  Quoddy.  He  was  a  popular  figure 
and  he  lost  none  of  his  popularity  over  the 
Quoddy  Issue.  Brewster  was  Indeed  a  valuable 
ally  In  any  struggle  and  Quoddy  advocates 
were  only  too  grateful  that  he  remained  on 
their  side. 

Finally,  no  discussion  of  Quoddy  support- 
ers would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
the  'father  of  Quoddy.'  Dexter  P.  Cooper. 
Cooper's  tremendous  engineering  ability  led 
him  to  begin  Quoddy.  When  a  man  of 
Cooper's  great  engineering  background  and 
proven  abUlty  was  willing  to  spend  his  life 
devoted  to  Quoddy,  there  Indeed  must  have 
been  some  merit  to  the  project. 

One  fact  stands  out  above  all  others:  this 
project  was  technically  and  englneerlngly 
possible.  No  reports,  not  even  the  adverse 
P.W.A.  or  P.P.C.  reports,  ever  questioned  this 
aspect  of  the  project  and  that  Is  a  major  plus 
In  favor  of  Quoddy.  The  propect  was,  how- 
ever, turned  down  at  first,  and  later  attacked, 
because  It  was  not  economically  feasible;  the 
cost  would  be  too  great  to  make  the  power 
costs  competitive.  It  was  also  rejected  be- 
cause there  was  no  market  for  the  power. 

During  the  period,  the  power  rates  across 
the  country  averaged  $4.78  per  100  KWH  of 
domestic  electricity.  The  New  England  aver- 
age was  about  $5.25  and  the  Maine  average 
WJ7.«  Something  should  have  been  done  to 
lower  these  rates  and  Quoddy  was  a  solution. 
By  writing  off  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
M  relief  funds,  Quoddy  power  could  have 
been  competitive.  But  more  Important,  really, 
l«  the  fact  that  Dexter  Cooper  foimd  a  mar- 
ket for  the  power.  He  tentatively  had  over- 
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sold  the  output  of  the  project  even  while 
his  detractors  maintained  that  there  was  no 
market  for  the  power. 

Other  questions  were  raised  with  regard  to 
Cooper  and  Quoddy.  The  $30,000,000  estimate 
that  Cooper  and  the  rest  of  the  Hunt  Board 
reached  was  found  woefully  Inadequate  by 
the  War  Department  and  the  Durand  Board. 
Yet  Cooper  knew  more  about  Quoddy  than 
any  man  alive  and  he  should  have  been  able 
to  present  a  reasonable  estimate.  Cooper's 
first  estimate  In  the  1920'8  was  $100,000,000 
for  the  international  project.  Then  he  esti- 
mated the  two  pool  Cobscook  Bay  plan  at 
$40,000,000.  So  his  one  pool  Cobscook  Bay 
project  estimate  of  $30,000,000  Is  In  keeping 
with  the  figures  set  forth  in  his  other  plans. 
The  key  to  the  Increasing  estimates  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  been  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  For  example,  Cooper's  original 
plans  did  not  Include  $1.5  million  for  Quoddy 
Village  and  $2  million  for  extra  engineering. 
Cooper  and  his  staff  had  competed  most  of 
the  engineering  but  they  were  scarcely  con- 
sulted by  the  War  Department  engineers. 
Instead  the  engineers  changed  the  project 
and  totally  disregarded  Cooper's  plans  so 
the  basis  upon  which  Cooper  had  made  the 
$30  million  estimate  was  no  longer  even 
valid.  Quoddy  Village  was  another  way  in 
which  the  engineers  sabotaged  the  project. 
The  rumors  surrounding  the  village  hurt 
Quoddy  far  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the 
village. 

Dexter  P.  Cooper  should  have  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  project  or  at  least  his  plans 
shovild  have  been  rigidly  followed.  There  was 
nothing  to  control  the  course  of  action  taken 
by  the  engineers.  There  should  have  been  a 
much  tighter  control  of  the  project  by  of- 
ficials in  Washington.  $7,000,000  should  not 
have  been  spent  with  only  a  few  rock-filled 
dams  built.  Had  these  funds  been  prudently 
used,  a  great  deal  of  progress  could  have 
been  made  on  the  project.  But  when  a  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg  saw  $7,000,000  spent  for  a 
couple  of  rock-filled  dams,  there  Is  little 
wonder  that  Quoddy  lost  future  appro- 
priations. 

The  charge  was  also  made  that  the  Hunt 
Board  was  prejudiced  and  biased,  and  that 
President  Boosevelt  appointed  them  because 
he  wanted  a  favorable  report.  But  the  Sills 
Commission  and  Maine  State  Planning  Board 
were  not  biased  and  they  released  favorable 
reports  too.  Sills  was  a  principled  man  and 
both  commissions  were  by  no  means  predis- 
posed to  favor  the  project. 

Cooper  and  Moses  Pike  had,  of  course,  long 
association  with  the  project.  Becanse  of  this 
long  association,  they  also  knew  more  about 
the  project  than  anybody  else.  The  Hunt 
Board  also  consisted  of  two  P.W.A.  members, 
H.  T.  Hunt,  general  council  and  Dr.  Cory,  an 
engineer.  The  Hunt  Board  was  unanimous 
In  its  findings.  I  do  not  honestly  believe  that 
this  commission  was  biased  beyond  what 
could  be  expected  with  Cooper  and  Pike  as 
members.  Again,  I  believe  their  findings  were 
realistic  and  Quoddy  could  have  been  built 
on  the  basis  of  their  recommendations. 

What  reaUy  did  klU  Quoddy  then?  Was  It 
the  actions  of  Senators  Hale  and  White  or 
was  It  really  Quoddy's  own  lack  of  merit  as 
many  people  claim?  It  was  a  combination  of 
all  the  aforementioned  factors,  with  Hale  and 
White  applying  the  final  blow.  It  was  the  re- 
sult more  of  the  Incredibly  Intricate  political 
circumstances  in  Maine  and  the  nation  than 
anything  else.  It  was  a  New  Deal  project,  par 
excellence,  and  for  this  It  received  much  nat- 
ural opi>osltlon. 

Quoddy  should  have  been  built.  The  War 
Department  engineers  did  a  superb  job  of 
sabotaging  the  project,  whether  intentionally 
or  not,  and  had  It  not  been  for  this,  Quoddy 
today  might  be  a  reality.  It  Is  of  course  easy 
to  say  this  in  retrospect  but  this  project  had 
Immense  potential  in  Maine.  With  the  dis- 
cussions about  oil  refineries  and  supertankers 
surrounding  us  in  1972,  Quoddy  now  looms  as 


a  distinct  possibility.  Environmental  harm 
never  was  an  Issue  with  Quoddy,  save  for 
the  harm  to  fisheries  which  today  would  not 
be  much  of  an  Issue.  And  with  scientific 
technology  and  careful  stocking,  the  harm  to 
fisheries  could  probably  be  minimized. 

But  this  Is  not  the  first  time  since  the  New 
Deal  that  Quoddy  might  have  been  war- 
ranted. In  1947  tragic  forest  fires  struck  the 
state  because  of  a  widespread  drought.  There 
ensued  a  critical  power  shortage  In  Maine  as 
river  levels  fell  markedly.  The  shortage  was 
so  great  in  some  areas  that  naval  vessels  had 
to  be  sent  to  supply  certain  towns  with  power 
from  auxiliary  plants  on  board.'  Quoddy  pow- 
er, however,  would  have  been  available  ever 
constant  and  unaffected  by  droughts  as  it 
was. 

In  the  end  I  believe  Quoddy  could  have 
been  built  and  should  have  been  built  under 
the  Roosevelt  Administration.  One  cannot 
help  but  feel  sorry  for  Dexter  Cooper  who 
worked  so  hard  only  to  see  the  fruits  of  his 
efforts  vanish.  But  perhaps  one  day  the 
Quoddy  project  will  become  a  reality  rather 
than  a  hope.  We  have  finally  been  able  to 
put  people  on  the  moon;  now,  let's  make  tise 
of  the  moon's  power  on  earth. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr. 


summer  the  Second  Worl( ;  Conference  on 


949. 


20.  1972. 

Pasaama- 
64.  pp.  10-12. 
fw  Deal  Po>wer 

Fortnightly. 


Chase  Smith 
Power  Project," 
cong.,  1st  Sess., 


WORLD 
RELIGION  AND 


President,  this 


at  the  Univer- 

Belglum.  I  be- 

•e  interested  In 


that   It   be 


Religion  and  Peace  met 

sity  of  Leuven/Louvain  I4  '. 

lleve  my  colleagues  will 

the  final  declaratalon  of  liiat  Conference. 

adopted  on  September  3  <  f  this  year,  and 

I    ask    unanimous   consent 

printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Louvain  Deci  abation  > 

"i  walk  on  thorns,  bl  t  firmlt,  as 

among  flowi  rs" 

The  Second  World  Conf«  rence  on  Religion 

and    Peace,    meeting    at    t  ae    University   of 

Leuven/Louvain  In  the  sun  mer  of  1974,  longs 

to  speak  directly  to  all  the  religious  conunu- 

nitles  of  our  troubled  plane  t. 

Buddhists,  Christians,  C  )nfuclanl8t8,  Hin- 
dus, Jains,  Jews,  Muslims,  Shlntoists.  SlkhB. 


>  Adopted  by  the  Second  World  Conference 
on  Religion  and  Peace  on  leptember  3,  1074, 
at  Louvain  (Leuven) ,  Belgl  am. 


Zoroastrlans  and  still  others,  we  have  sought 
here  to  listen  to  the  spirit  within  our  varied 
and  venerable  religious  traditions.  Whatever 
our  religion,  we  know  that  we  are  one  with 
the  whole  of  humanity  and  that  all  of  Its 
problems  are  our  problems.  Our  faith  com- 
pels us  to  search  for  effective,  viable  solutions. 
We  have  faced  together  the  enormity  of  the 
perils  presently  threatening  the  human  spe- 
cies and  its  home.  We  have  looked  hard  at 
the  massive  evidence  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  offenses  against 
humanity  that  are  Inherent  In  the  growing 
world  disorder.  We  have  grappled  with  the 
towering  issues  that  our  societies  must  re- 
solve in  order  to  bring  about  peace,  Justice 
and  an  ennobling  quality  of  life  for  every 
person  and  every  people.  Drawing  upon  the 
Inexhaustible  resources  of  our  several  spiri- 
tual heritages,  we  have  experienced  together 
the  truth  expressed  by  one  of  the  poets  in 
our  midst:  "I  walk  on  thorns,  but  firmly,  as 
among  flowers." 

Our  debt  to  the  historic  First  World  Con- 
ference on  Religion  and  Peace,  held  In  Kyoto, 
Japan,  in  1970.  Is  very  great  and  gratefully 
acknowledged.  High  standards  for  the  min- 
istry of  peace  and  Justice  in  all  religions  and 
lands  were  set  forth  at  Kyoto,  and  here  In 
Louvain,  we  have  been  able  to  go  forward 
because  of  their  guidance.  Of  all  the  things 
learned  at  Kyoto,  none  has  marked  us  more 
deeply  than  the  discovery  that  the  Integrity 
of  the  commitment  of  each  to  his  own  reli- 
gious tradition  permits.  Indeed  nurtures,  lov- 
ing respect  for  the  prayer  and  faithfulness 
of  others.  We  have  contemplated  together 
the  inalienable  dignity  of  every  human  being, 
as  it  is  affirmed  by  each  of  our  traditions. 

We  rejoice  that  through  the  profound  ex- 
periences of  conferences  like  these,  and 
multi-lateral  dialogues  undertaken  by  official 
religious  Institutions,  the  long  era  of  prlde- 
ful,  and  even  prejudiced,  Isolation  of  the 
religions  of  humanity  is,  we  hope,  now  gone 
forever.  We  are  resolved  henceforth  to  serve 
humanity  together  each  in  the  way  most  in 
keeping  with  the  convictions  of  his 
spiritual  family  and  local  circiunstances. 

WAB  CANNOT  BE  AVOTOED :  IT  CAN  ONLY  BE 
OVXBCOME 

Peace  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an 
Ideal  which  may  be  cherished  or  discarded  at 
will.  It  Is  a  practical  and  immediate  neces- 
sity arising  out  of  the  present  situation 
where  men  have  acquired  such  Immense 
power  that  they  are  now  in  a  position  to 
conquer  the  stars  or  to  annihilate  themselves 
completely  along  with  the  globe  they 
live  on.  We  therefore  dedicate  oiu-selves  to 
work  together  for  the  total  abolition  of  war. 

We  plead  with  all  people  of  faith  and  good 
will  to  recognize  that  there  Is  no  future  for 
humanity  If  worldwide  nuclear  war  is  simply 
postponed  or  temporarily  avoided.  The  deli- 
cate "balance  of  terror"  has  given  the  super- 
powers, and  all  other  nations  with  them, 
nothing  more  than  a  reprlve — a  little  time  to 
concert  action  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
We  urge  that  the  religions  of  the  world 
mount  every  possible  pressure  on  the  nuclear 
weapon  governments  to  halt  the  proliferation 
of  destructive  nuclear  armament  and  to 
roll  back  all  existing  nuclear  weaponry  until 
the  stockpiles  of  nuclear  devices  have  been 
safety  dismantled  and  destroyed.  We  also 
ask  religious  bodies  to  press  other  govern- 
ments now  capable  of  initiating  nuclear 
weapons  programs  to  renounce  any  such 
undertaking. 

In  the  four  years  since  our  Kyoto  Con- 
ference, we  confess  that  we  have  not  known 
how  to  mobilize  religious  people  so  that  they 
might  contribute  effectively  to  the  preven- 
tion of  even  limited  local  or  civil  wars. 
Bangladesh,  the  Middle  East.  Northern  Ire- 
land, the  Southern  Philippines,  Southern 
Africa.  Cyprus  and  Indochina  are  among 
those  places  where  the  conflicting  forces, 
including  the  political   decisionmakers,   are 


largely  composed  of  members  of  our  varlom 
religious  communities. 

With  utmost  grief  we  recognize  that  ths 
Indochina  War  was  not  ended  by  the  Parte 
Peace  Agreements  of  January  1973,  and  that 
another  hundred  thousand  Indochlnese  itw 
have  been  lost  since  that  disappointing 
"peace"  was  declared.  We  understand  and  re- 
spect  the  Vietnamese  Buddhist  campaign 
cry: "Don't  shoot  your  own  brother." 

Wherever  wars  are  now  going  on,  we  ex- 
press our  deep  sorrow  over  the  suffering  of  all 
who  are  Involved  even  as  we  call  upon  them 
and  their  governments  to  seek  alternative 
solutions  through  negotiation,  mediation  or 
arbitration,  as  well  as  to  strive  for  Impera- 
tive political,  economic,  social,  cultural  and 
moral  change  by  means  more  appropriate  to 
their  respect  for  life  and  their  vision  of 
human  destiny. 

Whatever  conscientious  religious  people 
decide  in  respect  to  the  use  of  violence,  we 
urge  religious  leaders  everywhere  to  work 
ceaselessly  for  the  reduction  of  the  level  of 
violence  in  all  social  struggles.  In  the  flrst 
instance,  with  the  final  elimination  of  vio- 
lence in  favor  of  peaceful  solutions  as  their 
firm  objective.  To  respond  to  violence  with 
violence  without  flrst  seeking  to  eliminate 
Its  cause  Is  to  embark  upon  the  course  of 
iinendlng  escalation. 

Conscientious  objectors  to  all  killing  and 
all  wars  have  lately  arisen  In  increasing  num- 
bers in  most  of  our  religious  traditions.  We 
ask  the  official  organizations  of  all  religions  to 
respect  their  witness  as  a  prophetic  sign  that 
ultimately  mankind  must  Indeed  end  war, 
or  war  will  end  mankind.  Religion  should  so 
Interpret  conscientious  objectors  to  govern- 
ment. Insisting  on  the  recognition  of  their 
rights. 

LIBERATION    PL17S    DEVELOPMENT  =  PKACX 

Peace  is  a  supreme  value  for  all  religions,  a 
state  of  personal  and  social  existence  that, 
according  to  all  prophets  and  teachers,  is  fir 
more  than  mere  absence  of  conflict.  The 
world  without  war  envisaged  by  our  seers  is 
warless  because  of  its  health,  its  wholeness, 
its  Intrinsic  Justice,  its  at-one-ness  with  the 
universe.  Therefore,  those  who  truly  seek  the 
peace  of  the  nations  should  begin  with  the 
rigorous  spiritual  disciplines  that  bring  peace 
In  their  own  hearts,  peace  in  their  families, 
peace  In  their  cities,  and  peace  with  the 
natural  world.  Such  peace  Is  not  possible  for 
men  and  women  unless  they  learn  to  master 
themselves,  sublimate  their  combative  ener- 
gies into  productive  channels,  refuse  to 
accept  enslavement  in  any  form,  and  freely 
offer  themselves  in  the  service  of  their  fellow- 
men  and  their  eternal  lord. 

We  have  come  to  see  human  liberation, 
economic  development  and  world  i>eace  as  a 
dynamic  triangular  process.  People  Uberat- 
Ing  themselves  become  capable  of  helping 
others  become  free.  A  truly  free  people  con- 
stitutes a  productive  and  cooperative  so- 
ciety rather  than  an  exploitative  and  dom- 
ineering overlord  among  their  neighbOThood. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  today  need 
to  progress  toward  such  basic  liberation,  such 
genuine  self-development,  such  a  harmoni- 
ous and  peaceful  world  order.  Tyrsmnlcal 
systems,  elitist  ruling  groups  and  some 
transnational  economic  enterprises — whether 
private  or  governmental — ^prevent  multitudes 
of  people  from  participating  In  the  shaping 
of  their  own  future.  We  encourage  every  re- 
ligion to  arouse  ite  people  to  seek  resolutely 
their  own  integrated  liberation  and  devel- 
opment, and  that  of  their  fellow  human 
beings,  near  and  far.  With  special  Insistence 
we  turn  to  those  religious  communities  that 
are  numerous  among  the  affluent  and  power- 
ful nations,  requesting  ttiat  they  act  boldly 
to  end  every  form  of  domination  eimong  the 
African.  Asian  and  Latin  American  peoples 
whether  by  their  goverrunents  or  their  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  institutions.  We  press 
religious  people  to  condemn  profiteering  by 
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the  affluent  world  from  the  weakness  of  the 
developing  countries,  or  the  racist  oppres- 
gion  of  the  black  majority  by  the  wealthy 
white  minority  as  In  Southern  Africa,  work- 
ing for  such  fair  policies  in  economic  and 
technical  aid,  trade  and  Investment  as  will 
help  all  such  peoples  pursue  their  own  de- 
velopmental way.  We  specifically  ask  all  na- 
tions to  Implement  the  New  International 
Bconomic  Order  advocated  by  the  sixth  Spe- 
cial Session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
ijecause  it  is  only  through  a  fundamental  re- 
gtructiu-lng  of  the  world's  economic  system 
that  a  Just  use  and  distribution  of  raw  re- 
sources, trade  and  monetary  policies  can  be 
achieved. 

With  a  high  sense  of  religious  responsi- 
bility for  the  balanced  growth  of  the  human 
race,  we  call  upon  all  religions  to  work  for 
joclal,  ecoriflmic  and  population  policies  in 
every  nation  that  promise  the  fullest  respect 
and  opportunity  for  each  chid,  and  the  most 
aensltlve  care  of  the  environment  on  which 
hu  life  and  that  of  posterity  depends. 

THE  BIGHTS  OF  MAN  AND  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OP 
BEUQION 

Hie  peace  we  seek  is  nowbrae  more  en- 
dangered than  in  aocletiee  ruled  by  sheer 
power  unlimited  by  Impartial  law.  Wherever 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
Is  given  but  lip-service  or  openly  scorned, 
oonfilcte  are  repressed  rather  than  resolved, 
making  violent  stzuggle  likely.  The  United 
Rations  Charter  Is  In  harmony  with  the 
highest  religious  Insights  when  It  affirms 
that  the  love  of  peace  is  incompatible  with 
the  violation  of  basic  human  rights. 

We  tJierefore  appeal  to  religious  people  in 
every  kind  of  social  order  to  meditate,  to 
pray,  and  to  witness  for  government  policiee 
that  will  bold  inviolate  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
guarantee  ills  physical  and  cultural  well- 
being.  Where  religious  communities  are  siu'- 
rounded  by  grave  denials  of  civil  and  politi- 
cal rlghte,  or  the  refusal  of  social,  economic 
or  cultural  Justice,  we  declare  our  solidarity 
with  them  as  they  demand  freedom  for  their 
peoples. 

Fundamental  independence  from  all 
earthly  powers  and  total  dependence  on  the 
truth  that  has  called  them  into  being  is  es- 
aentlal  for  all  religions  that  would  offer  a 
fully  authentic  ministry  to  society.  We  there- 
fore ask  all  religious  bodies  to  strive  for  their 
own  freedom  from  entangling  alliances,  co- 
vert or  overt,  that  could  limit  their  freedom 
to  work  for  the  general  freedom  of  man. 
Vigilantly  malnteinlng  the  Integrity  of  their 
own  social  organizations,  religious  communi- 
ties should  freely  cooperate  with  all  who 
sincerely  seek  to  advance  the  cause  of  justice, 
peace  and  human  rlghte  In  their  own  lands 
and  beyond. 

In  their  own  Internal  life,  we  urge  that 
religious  communities  encourage  all  these 
who  bear  educational  responsibilities  to  In- 
clude In  the  spiritual  and  moral  education 
of  youth  an  important  place  for  the  impera- 
tive of  peace  and  t^e  means  to  atteln  it. 

On  the  worldwide  front  of  the  struggle  to 
defend  and  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  man. 
the  United  Nations  and  Ite  specialized  agen- 
cies daily  undertake  many  of  the  tasks  re- 
ligious seers  have  long  urged  upon  mankind. 
As  the  moet  extensive  network  of  voluntary 
usoclations  on  tJie  earth,  the  great  religious 
communities  here  represented  can  help  the 
United  Nations  carry  forward  ite  appointed 
work  m  behalf  of  peace  on  earth  and  justice 
among  all  men. 

We  call  upon  the  religious  communities  of 
the  world  to  press  their  governmente  to  ratify 
the  covenants  and  conventions  that  alone 
can  make  the  United  Nations  standards  op- 
erational In  the  life  of  the  nations.  Through 
study  and  action,  we  urge  these  communities 
to  concern  themselves  and  their  governments 
with  the  strengthening  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 


HTTMBLK   ENOUGH   TO   SUKVIVET 

The  grave  human  predicament  created  by 
the  nuclear  threat  has  recently  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  acute  environmental  crisis.  The 
fear  of  instent  annihilation  is  now  mingled 
with  the  anguished  vision  of  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  life  through  the  depletion,  con- 
tamination, suffocation  of  the  planet.  The 
dawning  realization  that  the  creation  of  a 
tight  relationship  lietween  man  and  nature 
Is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  justice  has  brought  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  work  of  our  Conference. 

The  religious  insight  that  there  is  an  es- 
sential interdependency  of  all  beings  and  all 
things  is  age-old.  Now  we  are  still  more 
aware  tliat  there  must  l>e  not  war  but  pro- 
found harmony  between  the  human  species 
and  the  natural  world.  We  plead  with  our 
religious  communities  to  evoke  among  their 
peoples  a  fresh  sense  of  awe  before  the 
mystery  of  existence  and  a  recovery  of  the 
value  of  humble  self-restraint  In  the  conduct 
of  personal  and  social  life.  Men  and  women 
motivated  by  religion  should  provide  man- 
kind with  a  shining  example  of  simplicity  of 
life-style,  getting  along  with  minimal  de- 
pendence on  material  things  and  deriving 
their  happiness  from  the  quality  of  their 
spiritual,  aesthetic  and  cultural  pursuite. 

But  the  global  challenge  of  the  environ- 
mental crtsls  calls  for  technical  and  policy 
changes  on  a  planetery  scale.  The  issues  are 
at  once  scientific,  economic,  political  and 
moral.  Not  only  the  natural  environment  we 
have  inherited  but  the  artificial  envlroimient 
we  have  created  must  now  be  examined  from 
the  splritusJ  perspective.  Religious  people, 
leading  personal  lives  in  sensitive  respect  for 
the  rlghte  of  nature,  must  also  contribute 
tiurough  their  choices  as  citizens  and  as 
workers  to  the  development  of  a  new  social 
vision  of  environmental  ethics. 

In  cooperation  with  scientlste.  government 
planners.  Industrial  managers  and  all  those 
who  Inform  and  form  public  opinion,  re- 
ligious thinkers  should  seek  to  shape  and 
Imolement  a  technology  for  contemporary 
civilization  that  will  safeguard  nature  and 
enhance  the  general  quality  of  our  common 
life.  This  great  goal  will  require  the  full 
realization  of  the  productive  capacity  of 
every  person  and  nation  In  order  to  give 
solid  meaning  to  the  social  justice  we  seek 
for  the  world's  burgeoning  pt^ulation.  We 
appeal  to  the  religious  communities  of  the 
world  to  inculcate  the  attitude  of  planetary 
citizenship,  the  sense  of  our  human  solidarity 
In  the  Just  sharing  of  the  food,  the  energy, 
and  all  the  material  necessities  of  existence 
which  our  generous  habitat,  unlike  any  other 
yet  perceived  in  universal  space,  will  con- 
tinue faithfully  to  provide  if  only  it  is  well 
loved  and  respected  by  mankind. 

As  each  of  us  ttuns  to  prayer  and  medlte- 
tlon,  we  seek  a  conversion  of  heart  to  bring 
about  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  humility  and 
self-restraint  which  shall  further  justice,  de- 
velopment, liberation  and  peace.  May  the 
spirit  that  has  blessed  us  in  the  Conference 
at  Louvain  touch  all  believers  who  receive 
this  Declaration  in  churches,  gurdawaras, 
mosques,  pagodas,  shrines,  synagogues  and 
temples  throughout  the  earth.  May  our  mes- 
sage become  their  message  as  they  address 
their  peoples.  May  this  call  for  action  be 
heard  and  heeded  by  all  those  who  exercise 
power  in  the  public  affairs  of  mankind. 

Additional  copies  available  from: 

International  Headquarters:  777  United 
Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  N.T.  10017,  U.S.A. 

Japanese  Committee  of  WCRP:  2-6  Wada, 
Suginami-ku,  Tokyo  166.  Js^an. 

European  Committee  of  WCRP  (in  forma- 
tion) :  Bismarckstrasse  26,  63  Bonn.  German 
Fed.  Rep. 

Belgian  Office:  59/61  Ave.  Adolphe  La- 
comble,  1040  BruxeUes,  Belgium. 


Indian  Office:  221  Deen  Dayal  Upadhyaya 
Marg.  New  Delhi  1,  India. 

U.S.  Office:  100  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002.  U.S.A. 

(The  Findings  of  WCRP  n,  including  the 
Louvain  Declaration  and  the  reporte  of  all 
commissions,  working  parties,  and  panel  dis- 
cussion groups,  will  soon  be  available  at  least 
in  English,  Japanese,  French  and  German). 


THE    OIL    DEPLETION    ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
enclosing  the  press  briefing  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1974.  made  at  the  White  House 
by  Mr.  Ron  Nesson,  press  secretary  to 
President  Ford,  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
pletion allowance  and  my  letter  to  the 
President  on  the  same  subject.  I  ask 
lonanimous  consent  that  the  press  brief- 
ing and  my  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  Mb.  Ron  Nessen 

After  reviewing  the  transcript  of  yester- 
day's news  conference,  the  President  asked 
me  to  state  more  precisely  his  position  on 
the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

As  long  as  the  price  of  oil  continues  to  toe 
controlled,  the  President  l)elleve6  that  the 
elimination  of  the  percentage  depletion  cm 
domestic  oil  production  would  be  a  mistake. 
The  President  feels  that  oU  should  be  sold  on 
a  free  market  basis  and  he  thinks  that  many 
oil  producers  would  be  glad  to  trade  per- 
centage depletion  away  to  achieve  the  im- 
portant result  of  a  free  market  for  oil. 

X5S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  10, 1974. 
Hon.  Oerau)  Fobo, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  I  appreciate  your 
kindness  in  discussing  the  depletion  allow- 
ance with  me  over  the  phone. 

I  am  pleased  you  have  clarified  your  state- 
ment about  eliminating  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance by  saying  you  favor  the  Immediate 
pbasing-out  of  the  deletion  allowance  on 
foreign  production  and  not  on  domestic  pro- 
duction. However,  your  complete  statement 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  You  liave  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  trade  the  domestic  de- 
pletion allowance  for  a  free  market  for  oil 
production  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  a  tax 
bill  with  provisions  equally  as  devastating 
to  the  oil  industry  as  ia  abolishing  the  deple- 
tion allowance  Itself  on  the  other. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President^  you  do  not  have  to 
trade  a  tax  bUl  with  some  unfavorable  pro- 
visions for  a  free  market  for  domestic  crude 
oil.  The  "Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1B73"  wlU  expire  February  28,  1975. 
Senate  Bill  3717.  which  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  is  now  in  the  House  Commerce 
Committee,  provides  for  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  until 
June  30,  1975.  By  vetoing  this  bUl.  you  wlU  be 
able  to  institute  a  free  market  for  domestic 
crude  oU  in  just  four  months. 

Alternatively,  under  existing  law,  you  can 
do  much  to  achieve  a  free  market  for  crude 
oil  by  allowing  the  operator  the  option  of 
choosing  1972  or  any  subsequent  year  as  the 
base  year  for  "new"  and  "released"  crude 
production.  You  can  also  exempt  from  price 
controls  crude  oil  produced  in  secondary 
and  tertiary  recovery  projecte.  These  alone 
would  increase  free  oil  to  over  60 '"e  of  our 
domestic  production. 

You  have  not  recognized  the  fundamentel 
principle  for  the  depletion  allowance.  The 
depletion  allowance  for  aU  extractive  Indus- 
tries has  been  an  accepted  tex  principle  ever 
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since  the  first  Income  tax 
1913.  The  value  received 
depleting  asset  should  be 
because  a  part  of  this 
sale  of  a  capital   asset 
taxed  as  normal  Income 
have  a  unique  relationship 
Industry. 

Furthermore,  your 
eliminating  many  of  the 
the  domestic  oil  Industry 
with  Project  Independence 
the    statements    in    your 
about  liberalizing  capital 
and  the  Investment  tax 
to  attract  Investment  capita 

The   current    impetus 
depletion  allowance  Is 
tlon   toward   major 
panles,  wtiUe  there  Is  no 
to  alter  In  any  way  the 
for  all  other  extractive 

I  will   appreciate  your 
those  measures  in  the  tax 
oil  and  gas  Industry. 
Sincerely, 

DxwxY  F 
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BAaruTT, 
V.S.  Senator. 


Pesldent,  whUe 
be  most  con- 
><mallzation"  of 


Mr.   QURNEY.  Mr.   _ 
every  American  should 

cemed  about  how  a  "noi . „    „^ 

relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  would  affect  the  le  iltimate  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  State  i.  there  Is  also 
the  matter  of  principle  at%take.  Freedom 
Is  the  principle  upon  wl  ich  the  United 
States  was  founded  and  or  which  It  has 
fought  four  times  In  thl  century  alone. 
Freedom  Is  precious  to  8,  and  because 
It  Is  so,  we  should  be  p  rtlcularly  con- 
cerned when  our  actio  is  could  com- 
promise the  realization  ( f  It  for  others 

Mr.  President,  I  flrmlj  believe  In  the 
right  of  the  people  of  ach  nation  to 
determine  for  themselvei  what  form  of 
government  they  shall  ha  re.  It  Is  not  our 
place  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  or  to 
try  and  Impose  our  form  of  government 
on  the  peoples  of  other  ni  Jons.  However 
when  the  rulers  of  a  lother  nation 
arbitrarily  choose  to  subn  It  their  people 
or  neighboring  peoples,  to  a  form  of 
government  totally  Incon^stent  with  the 
basic  principle  of  freedom,  we  are  not 
obligated  to  help  those  Irulers  sustain 
such  a  form  of  govemmeit. 

In  the  caae  of  Fidel  Castro  we  have  an 
excellent  example  of  a  rult  who,  having 
promised  freedom  on  the  toad  to  power 
has  arbitrarily  chosen  to  j-enege  on  his 
commitment  and  establfth  an  auto- 
cratic dictatorship  that  I  Is  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  free  soclet^  he  promised 

The  question  before  trt  now  Is  not 
whether  we  should  take  i  ictlve  steps  to 

♦  *  ,.**^i®"*^®°    ^'^    Perpetuate    this 
totalitarian  dictatorship. 

The  question  Is  shoul<  we  take  by 
Uftlng  the  trade  embarg  >  and  moving 
toward  a  renewal  of  dlploi  latlc  relations 
steps  which.  In  my  oplnf  m.  would  give 
aid  and  encouragement  o  an  existing 
totalitarian  government  v  hlch  Is  totally 
unwilling  to  make  any  wncesslons  to 
either  our  Ideals  or  our  ir  terests. 

Nothing  speaks  more  el<  quently  to  the 
lack  of  freedcan  In  Cuba  t  lan  those  who 
have  left  It.  In  the  space  if  15  years,  no 
less  than  750,000  people—  learly  10  per- 
cent of  the  Island's  po;  ulatlon— have 


fled  the  tyranny  of  Fidel  Castro;  650.000 
of  these  have  seen  fit  to  settle  In  the 
United  States — which  says  a  great  deal 
about  freedom  In  this  country  as  com- 
pared to  "freedom:'  In  Cuba.  These 
refugees  came  from  all  walks  of  life,  but 
almost  all  have  one  thing  In  common — 
they  came  to  this  country  with  little  but 
the  clothes  on  their  backs  and  yet  they 
have  overcome  the  barriers  of  both  lan- 
guage and  culture  to  lead  successful  lives 
In  a  new  land. 

In  a  future  statement  I  will  go  Into 
greater  detail  about  what  motivated  so 
many  people  to  leave  home  and  be- 
longings behind  to  make  a  new  life  for 
themselves  in  a  strange  country.  But,  for 
now.  suffice  It  to  say  that  the  conditions 
that  motivated  them  in  the  first  place 
still  exist — which  explains  why  there  are 
still  many  who  wish  to  leave  Cuba  yet 
none  who  are  clamoring  to  return. 

When  the  Cuban  refugees  first  started 
coming  to  this  country,  there  were  a  lot 
of  i}eople  who  felt  they  would  be  a  burden 
rather  than  an  asset,  that  they  would 
simply  drift  into  town,  seek  out  welfare, 
live  off  the  dole,  and  contribute  little  to 
the  community  in  which  they  settled. 
Subsequent  history  has  proved  the 
doubters  wrong — and  resoundingly  so — 
wWch  speaks  not  only  to  the  character 
of  those  who  have  come  here,  but  also  to 
the  plight  of  those  left  behind.  Just  as 
we  are  proud  of  the  refugees  who  sought 
freedom  in  this  country  and  then  proved 
how  well  a  free  society  can  work,  so  too 
must  we  be  concerned  about  those  to 
whom  Castro  has  denied  the  same 
chance.  And.  so  long  as  8  million  plus 
Cubans  suffer  under  the  chains  of  tyr- 
anny, we  must,  for  the  sake  of  principle, 
remain  concerned. 

Hopefully.  It  will  not  be  too  lon^  before 
those  still  in  Cuba  will  have  the  freedom 
that  the  refugees  now  enjoy.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  the  whole  world  can  take  a 
lesson  from  the  record  compiled  by  the 
so-called  Cuban  exiles. 

Of  the  650,000  Cubans  who  have  come 
to  the  United  States,  about  half  have 
settled  in  the  Miami  area  and  their  ac- 
complishments border  on  the  unbeliev- 
able. Today,  of  the  8,000  or  so  businesses 
in  the  Miami  area,  over  a  third  are 
Cuban  owned  and  operated  and  the  gross 
annual  Income  of  Cubans  in  metropoli- 
tan Miami  exceeds  $1  billion. 

Even  as  early  as  1969,  the  median  In- 
come of  Spanish-speaking  people  of 
Florida  was  only  |66  below  that  of  the 
State's  population  as  a  whole.  By  1971. 
Cta>ans  operated  about  60  percent  of  all 
the  service  stations  in  the  Miami  area  In 
addition  to  20  cigar  manufacturing 
plants,  30  furniture  factories,  10  gar- 
ment plants,  45  bakeries,  12  private 
schools,  230  restaurants,  10  record- 
making  plants,  3  radio  stations  and  a 
dally  newspaper,  Diario  Las  Americas 
with  a  circulation  of  over  600,000. 

In  addition,  by  1971,  one  found  200 
Cubans  as  officers  in  banks,  with  3 
as  bank  presidents  and  21  as  bank  vice 
presidents.  And  I  know  these  numbers 
have  been  increased,  since  just  last  May 
I  had  the  pleasm^  of  dedicating  a  new 
Cuban-owned  bank  in  Miami.  As  for 
doctors,  we  find  that  some  1,200-1,500 
Cuban  doctors  are  board  certified  and  are 


now  making  a  big  contribution  to  tb« 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Miami  area 
Likewise,  Cuban  lawyers,  accountants 
technicians  and  countless  other  profes- 
sional and  semiprofesslonal  people  are 
contributing  to  the  community  in  eveiy 
way  they  can. 

For  many  of  these,  the  climb  up  the 
ladder  of  success  did  not  come  easily 
Many  started  off  by  taking  menial  Jobs 
whatever  work  they  could  get.  In  order 
to  reach  the  point  where  they  could  re- 
sume their  business  or  professional 
careers,  or  make  good  in  a  new  line  of 
work.  While  perhaps  the  best  kiiovQ 
rags-to-riches  story  Is  that  of  David 
Egozl  and  Eugene  Ramos,  who  smuggled 
$40,000  out  of  Cuba  and  parlayed  It  Inio 
the  Suave  Shoe  Co.,  which  has  annual 
sales  of  $45  mlUIcm.  the  spirit  of  the 
refugees  is  perhaps  best  represented  by 
the  story  of  two  brothers — Victor  and 
Artel  Vails. 

Victor  Vails  escaped  from  Cuba  back 
in  1962  by  Jumping  ship  in  Panama 
Later  he  came  to  the  United  States,  got 
married,  settled  in  Miami  Beach,  started 
raising  a  family,  and  worked  hard  to 
become  the  successful  electrician  that 
he  is  today.  A  happy  story — except  for  a 
mother,  father,  and  brother  left  behind 
In  Cuba. 

However,  his  brother.  Ariel,  was  not  to 
be  outdone.  Following  Victor's  departure. 
Ariel  Vails  studied  hard  and  was  finally 
rewarded  with  a  trip  to  Russia.  The  Rus- 
sians figured  he  would  benefit  academic- 
ally, but  Ariel  hoped  he  would  be  able 
to  Jump  ship  also.  However,  the  chance 
did  not  come,  so  he  waited,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  study  again.  This 
time  he  faked  appendicitis  as  his  ship 
passed  Gibralter,  was  taken  ashore,  and 
then  sought  asylum  with  the  British  In 
hopes  of  eventually  getting  to  the  United 
States. 

This  spring.  12  years  after  his  brother 
had  successfully  jumped  ship,  Ariel  and 
Victor  Vails  were  reunited  in  Miami.  And. 
true  to  the  tradition  of  the  Cuban  ref- 
ugees, Ariel  has  settled  down,  gotten  a 
job  and  become  a  credit  to  his  new  com- 
munity. 

There  are  many  other  stories  like  that 
of  Victor  and  Ariel  Vails,  stories  of  peo- 
ple who,  on  the  basis  of  their  own  indus- 
triousness,  have  become  both  successful 
and  happy.  Theh"  accomplishments 
should  not  only  be  taken  into  account 
but  so  too  shoixld  their  views  about  our 
policy  towards  the  Castro  regime.  After 
all,  they  have  contributed  a  great  deal, 
many  have  become  U.S.  citizens  and, 
most  Importantly,  they  know  Castro  and 
his  methods  better  than  most  Americana 
ever  will.  I  can  assure  you,  from  having 
talked  with  many  of  them,  that  they  are 
dead  set  against  either  trading  with  Cas- 
tro or  extending  diplomatic  recognition 
to  him. 

Why,  they  ask,  should  we  trade  with 
Castro  If  the  product  of  such  trade  will 
simply  enable  him  to  tighten  his  tyran- 
nical hold  over  those  Cubans  still  on  the 
Island?  That.  I  say.  Is  a  good  question. 

Why.  they  ask.  should  we  recognize 
Castro  when  such  a  step  would  make  it 
SLppeBiT  we  were :  First,  backing  down  and, 
second,  no  longer  interested  In  the  right 
of  the  Cuban  people  to  determine  their 
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own  destiny?  That,  too,  is  a  good  ques- 
Uon. 

Why,  they  ask,  should  we  deal  with 
Castro  now  when  he  has  not  changed  his 
policy  towards  us  and  wants  a  deal  only 
on  his  own  terms?  To  that  there  is  no 
easy  answer. 

These  are  questions  I  am  being  asked, 
and  that  every  American  should  ask  him 
or  herself.  Its  not  only  our  own  Interests 
that  are  at  stake,  but  the  Interests  of 
freedom-loving  Cubans  and  freedom- 
loving  peoples  everywhere  that  are  at 
stake.  As  we  should  know  from  history, 
the  price  of  freed<»n  is  high  and  once 
lost,  it  can  be  most  difficult  to  regain. 

The  fact  that  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion people  have  fled  Castro,  and  ^at 
there  are  thousands  more  who  want  to 
leave,  proves  that  point  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  But,  glad  as  we  are  to  have 
them  here.  It  is  not  enough  to  boast  that 
Castro's  loss  Is  our  gain. 

What  should  concern  us,  as  we  ap- 
proach a  decision  over  what  to  do  about 
Cuba,  is  that  freedom's  loss  not  become 
Castro's,  or  anybody  else's,  gain. 


STANDARD  LEVEL  USER  CHARGES 
(SPACE  RENTAL)  ON  NIXON 
TRANSITION  FUNDS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  TreasiUT,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Appropriations  If 
any  portion  of  the  $100,000  imder  the 
Presidential  Transition  Act  Is  to  be  used 
for  pajmient  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  the  standard  level  user 
charges.  I  understand  that  these  so- 
called  SLUC  charges  are  the  new  spEice 
rental  payments  to  OSA. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Under  ordinary  pro- 
cedures, users  have  to  pay  but  In  tills 
Instance  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  has  exercised  his  authority  to 
waive  the  standard  level  user  charge  and 
exempt  the  space  from  those  charges. 
He  brought  this  out  in  his  testimony,  and 
while  we  had  difficulty  In  determining 
what  the  money  requested  under  the 
Presidential  Transition  Act  was  to  be 
used  for.  it  was  clearly  indicated  that 
none  of  it  was  budgeted  for  standard 
level  user  charges.  So  It  would  be  fair  to 
say  if  no  fimds  were  budgeted  for  these 
charges,  none  of  it  is  being  appropriated 
for  these  charges.  This  was  also  done  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  Administrator's 
authority  tmder  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1972  to  grant  exemptions  from  the 
standard  level  user  charge. 


COMMEMORA'nON  OF  THE  BATTLE 
OF  POINT  PLEASANT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  200th  anniversary  of  what  many 
historians  consider  to  have  been  the  first 
battle  of  the  American  Revolution.  I  am 
referring  to  the  Battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
waged  in  what  is  now  the  home  State  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  Senator  Byrd. 

Forty-six  officers  and  men  of  the  Vir- 
ginia colonial  troops  lost  their  lives  in 
this  encoimter,  and  while  their  names  are 
unfamllar  to  us  today,  their  courage- 


ous sacrifices  helped  to  secure  our  Na- 
tion's Independence. 

I  believe  It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  on  the 
anniversary  of  this  historic  battle  to  read 
the  names  of  those  gallant  Americans 
who  died  at  Point  Pleasant.  Their  names 
have  been  given  to  me  by  Miss  Patricia 
Burton  of  Troy,  Mich.,  who  is  a  histor- 
ian in  her  own  right  as  well  as  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Clarence  Monroe  Bur- 
ton, the  founder  of  the  Detroit  Historical 
Society. 

The  people  of  Detroit  and  the  entire 
State  of  Michigan  are  grateful  to  the 
Burton  family  for  the  gift  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  finest  historical  collections  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  period. 

History  is  a  great  teacher,  and  cer- 
tainly we  can  learn  from  the  example  of 
those  Americans  who  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  our  country. 

Today,  fortunately,  no  Americans  are 
at  war.  Yet  there  are  still  sacrifices  we 
must  make  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
peacetime. 

I  believe  we  can  meet  those  challenges 
If  we  go  forward  with  the  stune  courage 
and  will  that  transformed  13  struggling 
Colonies  into  the  strongest  Nation  in  the 
world. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  list 
of  names  of  those  slain  or  mortally 
wounded  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Slain  os  Mortaixt  Wounded  on 
OCTOBOt  10, 1774 
Colonel  Charles  Lewis  of  Fort  Lewis;  now 
Bath  County,  Virginia. 

Colonel  John  Field  of  Culpeper  County, 
Virginia. 

Captain  Samuel  WUson  of  Doe  Hill;  now 
Highland  County,  Virginia. 

Captain  John  Murray  of  Botetourt  Coun- 
ty, Virginia. 

Captain  James  Ward  from  "the  levels  of 
the  Greenbrier;"  now  Greenbrier  County, 
West  Virginia. 

Captain  Robert  McGIennahan  from  "the 
levels  of  the  Greenbrier." 

Captain  Thomas  B\iford  of  Bedford 
County,  Virginia. 

Lieutenant  Hugh  AUen  from  Staunton, 
Virginia. 

Lieutenant  Matthew  Bracken  from  "the 
levels  of  the  Greenbrter." 

Lieutenant  Eklward  Goldman  of  Botetourt 
County,  Virginia. 

Ensign  Jonathan  Cundlff  of  Bedford 
County,  Virginia. 

Private  John  Dinwiddle  from  Vanderpool 
Gap;   now  Highland  County,  Virginia. 

Private  WlUlam  Trotter  from  Staunton, 
Virginia. 

Private  Marck  WlUiams  from  southwest 
Virginia. 

Private  Joseph  Hughey  from  southwest 
VU-glnla. 

Private  George  Cameron  from  Warm 
Springs;  now  Bath  County,  Virginia. 

Private  David  Klncatd  tram  southwwt 
VlrglnU. 

Private  Samuel  Croley  from  Pittsylvania 
County.  Virginia. 

Private  WUllam  Stephen  from  southwest 
Virginia. 

Private  James  Mooney  from  "the  Tadkln" 
in  North  Carolina. 

Private  Isaac  Van  Bibber  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  John  Frogg.  Sutler  of  the  Augusta 
County  Regiment,  from  Staunton,  Virginia 
and  24  additional  Privates  Ivhose  names 
are  unknown. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  assistant  minority 
leader  has  referred  to  an  event  of  more 
than  ordinary  historical  Importance. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  historians  as  to  whether  the  Bat- 
tle of  Point  Pleasant  on  October  10, 1774, 
was.  Indeed,  the  first  battle  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  craitro- 
versy  will  probably  never  be  satisfactorily 
resolved.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of 
the  battle  that  is  not  in  doubt,  and  which, 
of  itself  is  of  historical  merit. 

The  Battle  of  Point  Pleasant  was  the 
first  set  engagement,  as  distinct  from 
skirmishes  or  18th-century  type  of  guer- 
rilla warfare,  in  which  American  troops 
were  commanded  by  American  officers. 
The  fact  that  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis'  sol- 
diers won  the  battle  against  a  greatly 
superior  number  of  Indians  under  Chief 
Cornstalk,  might  have  been  a  happy 
augury  for  later  successes  for  American- 
led  American  troops  in  the  larger  bat- 
tles that  lay  ahead  during  the  Revtdu- 
tlon. 

There  is  something  ironic  in  the  fact 
that  the  Battle  of  Pohit  Pleasant  was 
the  one  and  only  engagement  In  what  is 
known  as  Lord  Dunmore's  war.  11^ 
irony  lies  in  the  further  fact  that  when 
Point  Pleasant  was  fought.  Lord  Dun- 
more,  who  was  supposed  to  be  In  charge 
of  the  operation,  was  a  good  hundred 
miles  away  with  a  larger  military  force 
that  was  supposed  to  have  Joined  forces 
with  General  Lewis  before  the  war  was 
to  have  been  started.  That  General 
Lewis'  small  force  of  pioneers  was  able 
to  defeat  the  numerically  superior  forces 
of  Cornstalk  speaks  volumes  for  their 
courage  and  determination  to  main^atiTi 
their  independence  and  their  hard-won 
homesteads. 

The  men  who  fought  and  died  at  Point 
Pleasant  on  October  10,  1774,  have  been 
largely  ignored  by  history,  but  they  con- 
tributed Just  as  surely  to  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  this  great  Republic  as  did 
the  heroes  of  Valley  Forge  or  Bunker 
Hill. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  Ji>ln 
with  the  assistant  minority  leader  in 
honoring  their  memory. 


A  POCKET  VETO  IS  NOT  AVAILABLE 
DURING  THE  ELECTION  RECESS 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  as  an 
outgrowth  of  a  number  of  Inquiries  from 
Senators  in  connection  with  pending  leg- 
islation and  the  status  of  the  Presidents 
pocket  veto  power  during  the  upcoming 
election  recess,  I  have  today  sent  a  letter 
to  President  Ford,  urging  him  to  forgo 
the  use  of  a  pocket  veto  on  any  legislation 
submitted  to  him  by  Congress  during  the 
recess. 

A  recent  appellate  court  decision  in 
which  I  was  the  plaintiff  held  that  a 
pocket  veto  used  by  former  President 
Nixon  during  a  5 -day  Christmas  recess 
in  1970  was  imconstiutional.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  court's  ruling  clearly 
applies  to  the  upcoming  election  recess. 

The  administration  has  tmtll  Novem- 
ber 12  to  seek  Supreme  Court  review  of 
the  court  of  app>eals  decision.  Neverthe- 
less, a  pocket  veto  during  the  upcoming 
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recess  would  place  the  l^esldent  in  clear 
defiance  of  existing  mw.  Such  action 
would  also  rim  the  rlsi  that  the  courts 
would  subsequently  deaare  that  any  bUl 
pocket  vetoed  during  tfe  election  recess 
had  become  law  wlthoi|t  the  President's 
signature,  as  occurred  ^th  the  1970  act; 
in  this  event,  the  Preadent  would  also 
lose  any  opportunity  foa  Congress  to  sus- 
tain his  veto.  1 

There  are  several  mi  J  or  but  contro- 
versial bills  that  are  i  >w  in  the  final 
stages  of  action  by  Cong  ess  and  that  are 
likely  to  be  submitted  to  he  President  for 
action  during  the  reces !,  including  the 
Election  Financing  R(  form  Act.  the 
Freedom  of  Informatio  i  Act,  the  Vet- 
erans Benefits  Act,  an<  the  continuing 
appropriations  resolutic  n.  In  my  view, 
no  bill  submitted  to  the  ^resident  during 
the  recess  will  be  vulnei  able  to  a  pocket 
veto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ;  manimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  ta  President  Ford 
may  be  printed  In  the  Aecord,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  receat  court  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnt^  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  U.S.  Senate, 
ictober  10,  1974. 
The  Presidej»t, 
The  White  Bouse, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I 
your  attention  directly  to 
of  the  United  States  Co 
the  District  of  Columb 
with  the  Preeldentlal  poc 
applied  to  adjournments 
Congress. 

During  th«  upcoming  C 
for  the  November  electl 
major  bills  approved  by 
to  be  submitted  to  you  fi 
Including  the  Conttnu 
Resolution,  the  Election 
Act,  the  PYeedom  of  Information  Act,  and 
the  Veterans  Benefits  Act.  )t  also  now  seems 
likely  that  the  expiration  d4te  of  the  ten-day 
Constitutional  period  for  ^ur  action  In  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  ne  bills  will  fall 
during  the  recess.  T 

I  believe  that  the  recent  *^ederal  appellate 
court  decision  in  Kennedy  ♦.  Sampson  (D.C. 
Circuit,  August  14,  1974)  pearly  establishes 
that  the  mso  of  a  pocket  v^to  to  disapprove 
a  bill  during  this  recess  wc^d  be  unconsti- 
tutional. I 

Although  that  case.  In  i^hich  I  was  the 
plaintiff.  Involved  a  pockeb'  veto  by  former 
President  Nixon  during  a  gve-day  Cong^res- 
slonal  recess  In  1970,  the  dourt  of  Appeals 
ruling  that  the  pocket  vetb  was  unconsti- 
tutional clearly  applies  to  all  adjournments 
within  a  session  of  Congrefs,  whatever  the 
length  of  the  adjoummentj  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  full  text  of  jthe  decision.  As 
Judge  Tamm,  speaking  f<jr  a  unanimous 
court  on  this  point,  stated : 

"In  siunmary.  we  hold  tb^t  the  Christmas 
reoess  of  1970  did  not  prevant  the  return  of 
S.  3418 — a  conclusion  whlcl|  may  be  reached 
by  either  of  two  routes.  First,  the  preeent 
case  Is  governed  by  the  Ipglc,  If  not  the 
precise  holding,  of  the  fright  decision. 
Second,  the  case  is  an  appropriate  one  for 
disposition  of  the  queetioi^  of  whether  any 
intrasesslon  adjournment,  ias  that  practice 
Is  presently  understood,  cai  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  a  bUl  by  the  Presi^nt  where  appro- 
priate arrangements  hav^  been  made  for 
receipt  of  presidential  me^ages  during  the 
adjournment — a  question  | which  must  be 
answered  In  the  negatlveJ'  (Slip  Opinion, 
pp.  23-23) 
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This  ruling  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  gains 
added  force  from  the  fact  that  the  lower 
court's  decision  in  the  same  case  had  rested 
on  a  more  narrow  ground,  holding  that  a 
pocket  veto  during  a  fiVe-day  recess  was  un- 
constitutional, but  declining  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  use  of  a  pocket  veto  during 
recesses  of  longer  d\u-atlon.  By  contrast,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  clearly  staked  out  a  broader 
ground  for  Its  decision,  holding  that  all 
adjournments  within  a  session,  Including  the 
month-long  summer  recess  and  the  upcom- 
ing month-long  election  recess — are  Immune 
from  a  pocket  veto. 

Although,  as  I  understand  It,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  until  November  12,  1974  to  seek 
Supreme  Court  review  of  the  recent  Court 
of  Appeals  decision,  the  use  of  a  pocket  veto 
during  the  election  recess  would  place  the 
Administration  m  clear  defiance  of  the  exist- 
ing court  decision.  Such  an  action  would 
also  run  the  obvious  risk  that  the  courts 
would  subsequently  rule— as  occurred  with 
the  1970  Act— that  any  bill  pocket  vetoed 
during  the  election  recess  had  become  a  law 
without  the  President's  signature,  thus,  any 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  sustain  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  would  be  lost,  and  the  bill  would 
be  a  law. 

Obviously,  as  one  who  has  strongly  sup- 
ported each  of  the  bUls  likely  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  you  dtiring  the  election  recess,  I 
hope  that  you  will  find  these  measures  de- 
servUig  of  your  approval.  But  in  the  event 
you  decide  to  disapprove  any  of  the  bills,  I 
respectfully  urge  you  to  forgo  the  use  of  a 
pocket  veto  during  the  recess,  and  to  dis- 
approve the  bUl  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  court's  decision,  by  returning  it  to  Con- 
gress with  your  veto  message. 
Sincerely. 

E^DWAHD  M.  ICennedy. 


(United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Olrcuitl 

Appeals  From  the  United  States  District 
Court  foe  thi  District  or  Columbia,  De- 
cided August  14.  1974 

No.  73-2121— Edward  M.  Kennedy  v.  Arthur 
P.  Sampson.  Acting  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  et  al..  appeUants. 

No.  73-2122— Edward  M.  Kennedy  v.  Arthur 
F.  Sampson.  Acting  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  et  al.,  appellants. 

James  C.  Hair,  Jr.,  Attorney,  Department 
of  Justice,  with  whom  Irving  Jaffe.  Acting  As- 
slstant  Attorney  General.  Earl  J.  Silbert, 
United  States  Attorney  and  Robert  E.  Kopp, 
Attorney.  Department  of  Justice,  were  on  the 
brief  for  appellants.  Morton  Hollander,  At- 
torney. Department  of  Justice,  also  entered 
an  appearance  for  appellants. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy ,  appellee,  pro  se. 

Before:  Bazelon,  Chief  Judge,  Faht.  Senior 
Circuit  Judge  and  Tamm.  Circii(f  Judge. 

Tamm.  Circuit  Judge,  delivered  the  opinion 
for  the  court  In  which  Bazelon.  Chief  Judge, 
and  Faht.  Senior  Circuit  Judge  joined. 

Faht,  Senior  Circuit  Judge,  filed  a  con- 
curring opinion  In  which  Bazelon,  Chief 
Judge.  Joined. 

Tamm.  Circuit  Judge:  Appellee,  a  United 
States  Senator,  filed  suit  against  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  the  Chief  of  White  House  Records 
seeking  a  declaration  that  the  Family  Prac 
tlc«  of  Medicine  Act  (hereinafter.  6.  3418)' 
became  law  on  December  25,  1970,  and  an 
onlar  requiring  the  appellants  to  pubUsh  the 
Act  as  a  validly  enacted  law.=  S.  3418  was 
passed  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  In  the  Fall  of  1970.» 
Appellee  was  among  those  Senators  who  voted 
In  favor  of  the  bill  which  was  presented  to 
ths  President  on  December  14,  1970.*  On 
December  22  both  Houses  of  Congress  ad- 
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Joumed  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
Senate  until  December  28  and  the  House 
untU  December  29.'  Before  adjourning,  the 
Senate  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
to  receive  messages  from  the  President  dur- 
ing the  adjournment.'  On  December  24,  the 
President  Issued  a  memorandum  of  disap. 
proval  announcing  that  he  would  withhold 
his  signature  from  S.  3418.'  The  President 
took  no  further  action  with  reject  to  the 
bill.  Appellants  maintain  that  this  series  of 
events  resulted  In  a  "pocket  veto"  imder 
article  I,  section  7  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stltutlon.  AppeUee,  relying  upon  the  same 
provision,  contends  that  the  bill  became  law 
without  the  President's  signature  at  the  ex- 
plratlon  of  the  ten-day  period  following  it« 
presentation  to  him. 

Upon  cross  motions  for  summary  Judg- 
ment, the  district  court  granted  Judgment 
in  favor  of  appellee.  The  order  of  the  dis- 
trict court  declares  that  S.  3418  became  a 
law  of  the  United  States  on  December  25, 
1970  and  that  "defendants  are  under  a 
ministerial,  nondlscretlonary  duty  to  publish 
said  law.  .  .  ."  s  Although  the  district  court 
ha.s  retained  Jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  <rf 
adjudicating  appeUee's  request  for  injunc- 
tive relief  In  the  nature  of  a  mandamvu, 
fvirther  action  has  been  postponed  pendlns 
thU  appeal.*  " 

Two  questions  are  presented  for  review: 
(1)  does  appellee  have  standing  to  main- 
tain this  suit:  and  (2)  did  S.  3418  become  a 
law?  We  conclude  that  both  questions  must 
be  answered  In  the  affirmative. 
I. 

The  requirement  of  standing  derives  from 
the  limitation  upon  Judicial  power  expressed 
In  the  "case"  or  "controversy"  formula  ol 
article  III  of  the  Constitution.  The  concept 
was  recently  treated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
m  Sierra  Club  v.  Morton,  405  U^S.  727,  731-32 
(1972): 

Whether  a  party  has  a  sufficient  stake  In 
an  otherwise  Justiciable  controversy  to  ob- 
tain Judicial  resolution  of  that  controversy 
is  what  has  traditionally  been  referred  to  as 
the  question  of  standing  to  sue.  Where  the 
party  does  not  rely  on  any  specific  statute 
authorizing  Invocation  of  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess, the  question  of  standing  depends  upon 
whether  the  party  has  alleged  such  a  "per- 
sonal stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
troversy." Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186,  304,  •« 
to  ensure  that  "the  dispute  sought  to  be 
adjudicated  will  be  presented  in  an  adversary 
context  and  In  a  form  historically  viewed  as 
capable  of  Judicial  resolution."  Flast  v. 
Cohen.  392  U.S.  83,  101. 

Although  he  has  not  been  authorized  to 
prosecute  this  suite  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ate  or  the  Congress,  appellee  offers  several 
alternative  theories  of  standing."  We  agree 
with  the  district  court  that  appellee  has 
standing  to  malnUln  this  suit  In  his  capacity 
as  an  Individual  United  States  Senator  who 
voted  In  favor  of  S.  3418.  This  conclusion 
follows  from  any  of  the  traditional  methods 
of  evaluating  the  standing  of  a  party  to  sue. 

One  approach  to  the  question  is  to  inquire 
whether  a  "logical  nexus"  exists  between  the 
status  asserted  by  a  litigant  and  the  claim 
sought  to  be  adjudicated.  Float  v.  Cohen, 
392  U.S.  83,  102  (1968).  Examination  of  ap- 
pellee's complaint  reveals  that  such  a  nexus 
Is  present  In  this  case.  WhUe  the  complaint 
Is  literally  addressed  to  the  ministerial  duties 
of  certain  officials,  the  legal  issue  turns  on 
the  validity  of  executive  action  which  pur- 
ports to  have  disapproved  an  Act  of  Congress 
by  means  of  a  constitutional  procedure  which 
does  not  permit  Congress  to  override  the 
disapproval.  If  appellants'  arguments  are 
accepted,  then  appeUee's  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill  in  question  has  been  nuUified  and  ap- 
peUee  has  no  right  to  demand  or  participate 
In  a  vote  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
Conversely,  if  i^pellee's  Interpretation  of  the 
veto  clause  Is  correct,  then  the  bUl  became 
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law  without  the  President's  signature.  In 
short,  disposition  of  the  substantive  issue 
^1  determine  the  effectiveness  vel  non  of 
appellee's  actions  as  a  legislator  with  respect 
to  the  legislation  in  question.  This  demon- 
strates a  relationship  between  appellee  and 
his  claim  which  is  not  only  "logical"  but 
real,  a  relationship  which  assures  that  the 
issues  have  been  litigated  with  the  vigor  and 
thoroughness  necessary  to  assist  the  covirt 
in  rendering  an  Informed  Judgment. 

A  somewhat  different  analysis  of  standing 
has  been  employed  with  respect  to  parties 
who  challenge  administrative  action.  In 
Association  of  Data  Processing  Service  Or- 
ganziations.  Inc.  v.  Camp,  397  VS.  160  (1970) 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  framed  the  standing  is- 
sue as  foUows:  (1)  does  the  plaintiff  allege 
that  the  challenged  action  has  caused  him 
"Injury  In  fact,  economic  or  otherwise;"  (2) 
is  the  Interest  sought  to  be  protected  "ar- 
guably within  the  zone  of  Interests  to  be 
protected  or  regulated  by  the  statute  or  con- 
stitutional gusirantee  In  question."  Id.  at 
152-53.  Appellee's  pleading  satisfies  both  in- 
quiries. The  complaint  alleges  an  injury  to 
him  In  his  capacity  as  a  United  States 
Senator: 

"The  acts  of  the  defendants  have  injured 
the  plaintiff  as  a  United  States  Senator  by 
denying  him  the  effectiveness  of  his  vote  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
plaintiff  .  .  .  was  among  64  Senators  voting 

in  favor  of  8. 8418 "  " 

Appellee's  asserted  interest  plainly  faUs 
among  those  contemplated  by  the  constitu- 
tional provision  upon  which  he  relies.  That 
provision,  article  I,  section  7,  is  one  of  several 
in  the  Constitution  which  Implement  the 
"separation  of  powers"  doctrine.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  provisions  define  the  preroga- 
tives of  each  governmental  branch  In  a  man- 
ner which  prevents  overreaching  by  any  one 
of  them.  The  provision  under  discussion  allo- 
cates to  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  their  respective  roles  In  the  law- 
making process.  When  either  branch  per- 
cel%'es  an  intrusion  upon  its  legislative  power 
by  the  other,  this  clause  is  appropriately 
invoked.  The  gist  of  appellee's  complaint  is 
that  such  an  Intrusion  has  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  misinterpretation  of 
this  clause  and  that  a  consequence  of  this 
intrusion  Is  the  nullification  of  appellee's 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  in  question;  hence. 
the  complaint  alleges  Injury  to  an  Interest  of 
appellee  as  a  member  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government,  and  Interest 
among  those  protected  by  article  I,  section  7. 
Appellants  Insist  that  only  the  Interests  of 
the  Congress  or  one  of  its  Houses  as  a  body 
are  protected  by  this  provision. 

Our  conclusion  with  respect  to  appellee's 
standing  finds  support  in  Coleman  v.  Miller, 
S07  V£.  433  (1989),  which  held,  inter  alia, 
that  twenty  state  senators  who  had  voted 
(gainst  ratification  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  had  standing  to  challenge  the 
legality  of  a  tie-breaking  vote  In  favor  of 
ratification  which  was  cast  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
of  Kansas.  The  Court  concluded  that  the 
Interest  of  the  legislators  in  protecting  the 
effectiveness  of  their  votes  conferred  stand- 
ing to  maintain  the  suit : 

"Here,  the  plaintiffs  include  twenty  sena- 
tors, whose  votes  against  ratification  have 
been  overridden  and  virtually  held  for 
naught  althou^  if  they  are  right  In  their 
oontentions  their  votes  would  have  t>een  suf- 
ficient to  defeat  ratification.  We  think  that 
these  senators  have  a  plain,  direct  and  ade- 
quate interest  in  maintaining  the  effective- 
ness of  their  votes." 

Id.  at  438.  Appellants  correctly  point  out 
that  the  votes  of  the  twenty  plaintiffs  in 
Coleman  had  pecvUiar  legal  significance  as 
a  bloc,  i.e.;  these  votes  were  sufBdent  to 
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prevent  ratification  absent  the  challenged 
vote  of  the  Lieutenant  GovemcMr.  AppeUants 
read  Coleman  as  holding  that  the  plaintiff 
legislators  had  standing  only  as  a  group  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  coUectlve  effec- 
tiveness of  their  votes.  In  a  like  vein,  appel- 
lants contend  that  appellee's  vote  in  favor  of 
S.  3418  has  no  legal  significance  independent 
of  the  other  votes  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Any 
injury  to  him  occasioned  by  the  President's 
action,  it  is  argued,  is  "derivative"  in  na- 
ture." In  appellants'  view,  only  the  Senate 
or  the  Congress  has  sustained  the  "direct" 
Injury  necessary  to  confer  standing  (assum- 
ing that  the  veto  of  S.  3418  was  invalid)." 

The  Coleman  opinion  neither  confirms  nor 
rejects  appellants'  interpretation.  It  does  not 
express  reliance  upon  the  fact  that  aU  nay- 
voters  had  Jomed  as  plaintiffs  in  the  action, 
nor  does  it  contain  any  hint  as  to  whether 
one  of  the  plaintiffs  might  have  maintained 
the  suit  alone.  Although  references  to  the 
parti&i  and  their  votes  are,  quite  naturally. 
In  the  plural  form,  the  opinion  does  not  dis- 
close whether  the  Court  was  considering 
them  collectively  or  severally.  In  Ught  of  the 
purpose  of  the  standing  requirement,  how- 
ever, we  think  the  better  reasoned  view  of 
both  Coleman  and  the  present  case  is  that 
an  individual  legislator  has  standing  to  pro- 
tect the  effectiveness  of  his  vote  with  or 
without  the  concurrence  of  other  members 
of  the  majority. 

The  policy  underlying  the  doctrine  of 
standing  is  identified  In  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  UJS.  186,  204 
(1962)  : 

"Have  the  appellants  alleged  such  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  contro- 
versy as  to  assure  that  concrete  adverseness 
which  sharp>ens  the  presentation  of  issues 
upon  which  the  court  so  largely  depends  for 
the  Ulumlnatlon  of  dlfflciUt  consUtutKmal 
questions?  This  Is  the  gist  of  the  question  of 
standing." 

Another  discussion  describes  the  purpose  of 
the  standing  doctrine  as  follows - 

"Under  such  circumstances,  we  feel  con- 
fident that  the  questions  wUl  be  framed  with 
the  necessary  specificity,  that  the  Issues  will 
be  contested  with  the  necessary  adverseness 
and  the  litigation  will  be  ptu^ued  with  the 
necessary  vigor  to  assure  that  the  constitu- 
tional challenge  will  be  made  In  a  form  tra- 
ditionally thought  to  be  c^>able  of  Judicial 
resolution." 

Flast  V.  Cohen,  supra  at  106.  Appellee's  In- 
terest in  the  preeent  controversy  provides 
the  same  ass\irance  that  he  is  an  appropriate 
advocate. 

Appellants'  argvunent  to  the  contrary  Is 
based  upon  a  distinction  which  is  more  form- 
al than  substantive.  While  conceding  that 
Congress  as  a  whole  (or  even  one  of  its 
Houses)  has  standing  to  Challenge  the  Presi- 
dent's purported  use  of  the  pocket  veto,"  ap- 
pellants insist  that  an  Individual  member  of 
Congress  does  not,  even  if  he  voted  for  the 
bill  in  controversy.  The  interest  of  the  Con- 
gress in  preserving  its  role  in  the  law-making 
process  is  said  to  be  "direct"  while  that  of 
appellee  Is  labelled  "Inlrect  or  derivative."  >■ 
Appellants  base  this  distinction  upon  the 
self-evident  proposition  that  appellee  Is  not 
the  Congress : 

"As  an  Individual  senator  appellee  can  at 
beat  be  said  to  have  sustained  only  Indirect 
injury  as  the  result  of  the  pocket  veto,  for 
hit  vote  for  8.  3418  i$  in  no  sense  the  legal 
or  political  equivalent  of  the  postage  of  the 

hm  by  the  Congress "  " 

The  Italicized  observation  is  undoubtedly 
correct  but  it  doee  not  help  appellants'  argu- 
ment. The  prerequisite  to  standli^  Is  that  a 
party  be  "among  the  injured,"  In  the  words 
of  Sierra  Club,  not  that  he  be  the  mo$t 
grievlously  or  most  directly  Injured.  We  think 
that  appellee  Is  "am(Mig  the  injored"  In  this 
case. 

The  subject  matter  at  stake  In  this  Utiga- 


tlon  Is  legislative  power.  The  court  is  pre- 
sented with  conflicting  views  of  the  pocket 
veto  power,  one  which  Is  expansive,  and  an- 
other which  Is  restrictive.  Over  the  long  term, 
appellants'  broad  view  of  the  pocket  veto 
power  threatens  a  diminution  of  congres- 
sional Influence  in  the  legislative  process." 
It  seems  to  this  court  axiomatic  that,  to  the 
extent  that  Congress'  role  in  the  government 
Is  thus  diminished,  so  too  must  be  the  in- 
dividual roles  of  each  of  Its  members.  Put 
another  way,  the  influence  of  any  one  legis- 
lator upon  the  poUtlcal  process  Is  in  great 
measiu-e  dependent  upon  the  stature  of  the 
governmental  branch  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  contention  that 
appellee's  interest  in  the  pocket  veto  con- 
troversy is  "derivative"  ts  correct.  It  is  de- 
rivative, but  It  Is  nonetheless  substantial. 
When  asserted  In  the  context  of  a  particular 
dispute  about  specific  legislation,  such  an 
Interest  may  be  sufficient  to  confer  stand- 
ing. Appellee's  stake  in  this  litigation,  is  a 
quantum  of  his  official  influence  upon  the 
legislative  process.  To  be  sure,  that  Influence 
can  never  be  "the  legal  or  political  eqiUvalent 
of  the  passage"  of  a  bill,  for  only  Congzeas  as 
a  body  has  that  authority.  Nevertheless,  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  doee  confer 
a  participation  in  the  power  of  the  Oongreas 
which  is  exercised  by  a  Senat<»'  when  he 
votes  for  or  against  proposed  legislation.  In 
the  present  case,  appellee  has  alleged  that 
conduct  by  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
amounted  to  an  Illegal  nullification  not  only 
of  Congress'  exercise  of  its  power,  but  also  of 
appellee's  exercise  of  his  power.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Coleman  opinion,  appellee's  ob* 
Ject  in  this  lawsuit  is  to  vindicate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  his  vote.  No  more  essential  in- 
terest could  be  asserted  by  a  legislator.  We 
are  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  purposes  of 
the  standing  doctrine  are  fuUy  served  In  this 
litigation. 


Article  I,  section  7.  parsigraph  2  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  prescribes  the 
manner  In  which  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  enacted: 

"Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
shall,  before  It  become  a  Law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he 
approves  he  shall  sign  It,  but  if  not  he  shall 
return  It,  with  his  Objections  to  that  House 
In  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after 
such  Reconsideration  two  thirds  of  that 
House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  BUl,  It  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  Objections,  to  the 
other  House,  by  which  It  shall  likewise  be  re- 
considered, and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of 
that  House,  It  shall  become  a  Law.  But  in  all 
such  Cases  the  Votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be 
determined  by  yeas  and  Nays,  and  the  Names 
of  the  Persons  voting  for  and  against  the  Bill 
shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each 
House  respectively.  If  any  Bill  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  President  within  ten  Days 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him.  the  Same  shall  be  a  Law, 
in  like  Manner  as  if  he  had  signed  It.  unless 
the  Congress  by  their  Adjournment  prevent 
its  Return,  in  whidh  Case  it  shall  not  be  a 
Law."  (Italics  added.) 

At  issue  in  this  case  is  whether  the  Christ- 
mas adjournment  of  1970  was  one  which 
"prevented"  the  return  of  S.  3418  by  the 
President.  If  so,  then  the  President's  failure 
to  approve  the  bUl  within  ten  days  of  its 
presentation  to  him  constituted  a  pocket 
veto.  If  the  adjournment  did  not  prevent  the 
return  of  S.  3418,  then  the  blU  became  law 
without  the  President's  signature.  Our  study 
of  the  constitutional  text  Itself,  its  history 
and  previous  judicial  Interpretations  of  it 
convinces  us  that  an  Intrasesslon  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  does  not  prevent  the  Presl- 
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dent  from  returning  a  blll|whlch  he  disap- 
proves so  long  as  appropriate  arrangements 

are  made  for  the  receipt  of  i       

ages  during  the  adjournme 
Journment  In  question  fa 
gory,  we  atrrm  the  dtstrlc 
tlon  that  S.  3418  became  la 
1970. 

0\ir  analysis  begins  with 
the  pocket  veto  power  is  an 
general    rule    that    Congn 
presidential  disapproval  of 
tlon.  Rejection  of  an  ab 

veto  Is  explicit  both  In  t__  , „_  _ 

the  Ckinstltutlonal  Conventlpn  "  and  in  con 
temporaneous  commentary,  ^exander  Ham- 
llton,  himself  an  advocate  )of  the  absolute 
veto  during  the  Convention.!!  later  took  pains 
to  distinguish  the  presidential  veto  power 
from  that  of  the  King  of  Kagland: 

"The  President  of  the  Unped  States  Is  to 
have  power  to  return  a  bUl,  ^hlch  shall  have 
pasaed  the  two  branches  of  (the  Legislature, 
for  re-oonslderatlon;  but  thejblll  so  returned 
Is  to  become  a  law,  if  upon  tUat  re-consldera* 
tlon  It  be  approved  by  twq  thirds  of  both 
houses.  The  King  of  Great  J  Britain,  on  his 
part,  has  an  absolute  negatl^  upon  the  acta 
of  the  two  houses  of  Parllan 
of  that  power  for  a  conslde 
doea  not  affect  the  reality 
and  Is  to  be  ascribed  wholl 
having  found  the  means  of 

fluence  to  authority,  or  the  ., „ „  _ 

majority  In  one  or  the  otter  of  the  two 
houses,  to  the  necessity  of  exerting  a  pre- 
rogative which  could  seldom  Be  exerted  with- 
out hazarding  some  degree  of  tnatlonal  agita- 
tion. The  qiiallfled  negative  c|r  the  President 
differs  widely  from  this  absollite  negative  of 
the  British  sovereign.  .  .  ."    | 

The  Federaliat  No.  69,  at  463-44  (J.  Cooke  ed. 
1901)  (A.  Hamilton),  Since  Itl operates  as  an 
"absolute  negative",  the  pocket  veto  power 
Is  a  departure  from  the  cenl^ral  scheme  of 
the  Constitution.  As  such,  It  ifiuBt  be  limited 
by  the  ^>eciflc  purpose  It  Is  Intended  to  serve, 
a  purpose  explained  In  the  foMowlng  passage 
from  Story's  Commentariea:    T 

But  the  President  might  effectually  defeat 
the  wholesome  restraint  (Icj  congressional 
override],  thus  Intended,  upoti  his  quallfled 
negative.  If  he  might  sUentlyl  decline  to  act 
after  a  bill  was  presented  t^  him  for  ^- 
proval  or  rejection.  The  Cons^tutlon.  there 
fore,  has  wisely  provided,  tb 
shall  not  be  returned  by  the  I 
ten  days  (Sundays  excepted 
have  been  presented  to  hln 
law.  In  like  manner  as  If  he 
But   If    this   clause   stood    l 

might.  In  like  manner,  defea_ „ 

clae  of  his  qualified  negative  ay  a  termina- 
tion of  the  session,  which  w  uld  render  It 
impossible  for  the  President  to  return  the 
bill.  It  Is  therefore  added,  "u  iless  the  Con- 
gress, by  their  adjournment,  revent  Its  re- 
turn. In  which  case  It  shall  n  t  be  a  law."  >° 
ITje  pocket  veto  power  is  one  :omponent  of 
a  constitutional  mechanism  di  signed  to  en- 
force respect  on  the  part  of  ea|h  of  the  law- 
making branches  of  the  gove: 
legislative  authority  of  the  o 
derstandlng  of  the  purpose  of 
led  the  Supreme  Court  to  ai 
construction  which  governs  In 

The  constitutional  provislo 
I,  section  7,  paragraph  2  J  h 
mental  purposes;  (1)  that  th 
have  suitable  opportunity  . 
bills  presented  to  him,  and  (2, 
gress  shall  have  suitable  oppol 
slder  his  objections  to  bills  an 
slderatlon  to  pass  them  over  h' 
there   are    the   requisite    vot 

United  States,  286  U.S.  482.  '  ... ^„„ 

not  adopt  a  construction  whih  would  frus 

trate  either  of  these  purposes 
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it. 


"If  any  bUl 
Ident  wltbln 
after  it  shaU 
it  shall  be  a 
ad  signed  It." 
ne,  Congress 
the  due  exer- 


nent  for  the 

her.  This  un- 
the  clause  has 

opt  a  rule  of 

Ithls  case: 

{i.e.,  article 
►e  two  funda- 

resident  shall 
consider   the 

that  the  Con- 
[tunlty  to  con- 
''  on  such  con- 
I  veto  provided 
I.  Edwards  v. 
86.  We  should 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article 


(1938).  Where  possible,  then,  the  pocket  veto 
clause  should  be  construed  in  a  manner 
which  preserves  both  purposes.  Smc«  a  pocket 
veto  always  has  the  effect  of  frustrating 
Congress'  right  to  reconsider  a  vetoed  bill," 
the  preferred  construction  of  the  clause  is 
that  return  of  a  bUl  was  not  "prevented"  by 
an  adjournment.  Only  two  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  addressed  the  question 
of  whether  an  adjournment  prevented  the 
return  of  a  bill.  Appellant  relies  upon  the 
first  of  these  and  seeks  to  distinguish  the 
later  decision  from  the  present  case. 

The  decision  relied  upon  by  appellant  Is 
The  Pocket  Veto  Case.  279  UJ3.  656  (1929), 
which  held  that  the  Intersesslon  adjourn- 
ment of  the  e9th  Congress  prevented  the 
return  of  a  bill  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  President  eight  days  (excluding  Sunday) 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session. 
The  opinion  states  two  reasons  for  the  hold- 
ing: (1)  the  word  "House"  In  the  return 
veto  clause  means  "House  in  session"  and 
does  not  permit  retiim  of  a  bill  to  an  officer 
or  agent  of  the  originating  House  during  an 
adjournment;  (2)  return  of  a  bill  during  an 
Intersesslon  adjournment  would  result  In  a 
long  delay  In  the  final  disposition  of  the  bill 
attended  by  public  uncertamty  as  to  Its 
status.  Id.  at  682-84.=  A  significant  exception 
to  this  holding  was  established  In  the  Su- 
preme Court's  only  other  pocket  veto  deci- 
sion, Wright  V.  United  States,  supra  at  689- 
90.  =»  Addressing  the  first  part  of  the  Pocket 
Veto  Case  rationale,  the  Court  held  that  the 
return  of  a  bill  may,  in  certain  instances,  be 
accomplished  by  delivery  to  an  appropriate 
agent  of  the  originating  House: 

Nor  was  there  any  practical  dlfficultv  In 
making  the  return  of  the  bill  during  the  re- 
cess. The  organization  of  the  Senate  contin- 
ued and  was  Intact.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  was  functioning  and  was  able  to  re- 
ceive, and  did  receive,  the  blU.  Under  the 
constitutional  provision  [article  I,  section  6. 
paragraph  4]  the  Senate  was  required  to  re- 
convene In  not  more  than  three  days  and 
thus  would  be  able  to  act  with  reasonable 
promptitude  upon  the  President's  objections. 
There  is  no  greater  difficulty  In  returning  a 
bill  to  one  of  the  two  Houses  when  It  Is  in 
recess  during  the  session  of  Congress  than  In 
presenting  a  bUl  to  the  President  by  sending 
it  to  the  White  House  In  his  temporary  ab- 
sence. Such  a  presentation  is  familiar  prac- 
tice. The  bill  Is  sent  by  a  messenger  and  is 
received  by  the  President.  It  Is  returned  by 
a  messenger,  and  why  may  It  not  be  received 
by  the  accredited  agent  as  the  legislative 
body?  To  say  that  the  President  cannot  re- 
turn a  bin  when  the  House  in  which  It  orig- 
inated Is  m  recess  during  the  session  of 
Congress,  and  thus  afford  an  opportunity  for 
the  passing  of  the  bUl  over  the  President's 
objections.  Is  to  Ignore  the  plainest  practical 
considerations  and  by  Implying  a  require- 
ment of  an  artificial  formality  to  erect  a  bar- 
rier to  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right. 
Id.  at  689-90.  The  Court  then  discussed  the 
dangers  It  had  foreseen  at  the  time  of  its 
earlier  decision: 

However  real  these  dangers  may  be  when 
Congress  has  adjourned  and  the  members 
of  Its  Houses  have  dispersed  at  the  end  of 
a  session— the  situation  with  which  the 
Court  was  dealing— they  appear  to  be  Illusory 
when  there  Is  a  mere  temporary  recess.  Each 
House  for  Its  convenience,  and  during  its 
session  and  the  session  of  Congress,  may  take, 
and  frequently  does  take,  a  brief  recess  lim- 
ited, as  we  have  seen.  In  the  absence  of  the 
consent  of  the  other  House,  to  a  period  of 
three  days.  In  such  case  there  is  no  withhold- 
ing of  the  bill  from  appropriate  legislative 
record  for  weeks  or  perhaps  months,  no  keep- 
ing of  the  bill  in  a  state  of  su^)ended  ani- 
mation with  no  certain  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  public  whether  it  was  seasonably 
delivered,  no  causing  of  any  undue  delay  In 
Its  reconsideration.  When  there  is  nothing 
but  such  a  temporary  recess  the  organization 
of  the  House  and  Its  appropriate  officers  con- 


tinue to  function  without  Interruption,  the 
bill  la  properly  safeguarded  for  a  very  limited 
time  and  Is  promptly  reported  and  may  be 
reconsidered  Immediately  after  the  short  re- 
cess Is  over.  The  prospect  that  In  such  a  cass 
the  public  may  not  be  promptly  and  properly 
Informed  of  the  return  of  the  bill  with  the 
President's  objections,  or  that  the  bill  will 
not  be  properly  safeguarded  or  duly  recorded 
upon  the  Journal  of  the  House,  or  that  it 
wUl  not  be  subject  to  reasonably  prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  House.  Is  we  think  wholly  chl- 
merlcal.  If  we  regard  the  manifest  realities  of 
the  situation,  we  cannot  fall  to  see  that  a 
brief  recess  by  one  House,  such  as  Is  permit- 
ted by  the  Constitution  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  House,  during  the  session  of 
Congress,  does  not  coiutltute  such  an  Inter- 
ruption of  the  session  of  the  House  us  to 
give  rise  to  the  dangers  which,  as  the  Court 
apprehended,  might  develop  after  the  Con- 
gress has  adjourned. 

Id.  at  696-96.  Appellants  emphasize  t«o 
factual  distinctions  between  Wright  and  the 
present  case:  (1)  Wright  involved  an  ad- 
journment  of  only  three  days,  a  shorter  period 
than  the  five-day  adjournment  at  Issue  In 
this  case:  (2)  only  the  Senate  had  adjourned 
in  the  former  case  whereas  both  Houses  were 
In  recess  at  the  time  S.  3418  was  disapproved. 
These  distinctions  fall  to  overcome  the  logic 
and  reasoning  of  the  Wright  decision. 

The  five-day  recess  In  this  case  was  only 
two  days  longer  than  that  considered  In 
Wright.  Moreover,  the  most  significant  por- 
tion of  the  recess,  that  which  extended 
beyond  the  ten-day  period  for  return  of  a 
bin,  was  only  one  day  longer  than  that  which 
occurred  In  Wright.**  and  was  actually  within 
the  maximum  delay  explicitly  approved  In 
Wright.*  As  In  the  former  case,  the  Senate 
continued  in  existence  during  the  ChrlstmM 
recess  of  1970  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
was  available  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  during  the  adjournment."  There 
was  no  danger  that  the  bill  could  not  be  re- 
considered "with  reasonable  promptitude' 
should  it  be  returned  by  the  President  during 
the  adjournment."  For  these  reasons,  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Senate  was  not  In  session 
to  physically  receive  the  President's  objec- 
tions does  not  require  the  conclusion  that 
the  Congress  had,  by  Its  adjournment,  pre- 
vented the  return  of  S.  3418. 

The  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  not  adjourned  in  the  Wright  case  is  also 
a  distinction  without  a  difference."  Assum- 
ing that  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  past- 
graph  Is  correct.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  non-orlglnating 
House  at  the  time  of  the  rettim  could  affect 
our  decision.  To  hold  that  a  return  veto  is 
possible  while  the  originating  House  alone 
Is  in  brief  recess  but  not  when  both  Houses 
are  In  recess  would  embrace  ritual  at  the  ex- 
pense of  loglc.» 

As  the  foregoing  discussion  demonstrates, 
the  present  ease  falls  within  the  exception— 
or.  at  least,  within  a  logical  extension  of  the 
exception — to  the  Pocket  Veto  Case  estab- 
lished In  Wright.  Even  If  Wright  were  not 
appUoaUe,  however,  i4>pellants'  reliance  upon 
the  Pocket  Veto  Case  would  be  misplaced. 
The  modem  practice  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  Intrasesslon  adjournments  creates  neither 
of  the  hazards — long  delay  and  public  un- 
certainty—perceived in  the  Pocket  Veto  Case. 
First  of  all.  Intrasesslon  adjoiunments  are 
much  shorter  than  the  intersesslon  adjourn- 
ment considered  in  the  Pocket  Veto  Case.  At 
the  time  of  that  decision,  intersesslon  ad- 
journments of  five  or  six  months  were  still 
common.*"  By  contrast,  only  four  intrases- 
slon adjournments  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress  have  exceeded  sixty  days  in  dur- 
ation. Of  these,  only  two  occurred  in  this 
century— a  sixty-seven  day  recess  in  1948 
and  a  sixty-four  day  recess  in  I960."  Aside 
from  these  four,  there  have  been  one  hun- 
dred twenty-nine  Intra  session  adjournments 
of  more  than  three  days  as  of  June,  1974: 
two  of  them  for  periods  of  fifty  to  sixty  days; 
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seven  for  periods  of  thirty  to  forty  days;  and 
two  for  periods  of  twenty  to  thirty  days.  The 
femainlng  one  hundred  eighteen  were  for 
periods  of  less  than  twenty  days."  Until  1932, 
practically  ev^-  v  one  of  these  adjournments 
was  a  Christmas  oollday  recess."  In  1933  the 
twentieth  amendment  took  effect,  setting 
January  3rd  rs  the  customary  date  tar  com- 
mencement of  each  session  of  Congress.  As  a 
consequence,  the  pattern  of  Intrasesslon  re- 
cesses was  altered  somewhat  over  the  ensuing 
years.  In  the  last  decade,  however,  a  con- 
ttstent  pattern  of  intrasesslon  adjournments 
bss  again  developed.  Typically,  there  are  sev- 
eral recesses  of  approximately  five  days  for 
vark'js  holidays  and  a  summer  recess  (or 
recesses)  lasting  about  one  month.** 

Plaialy.  Intrasesslon  adjournments  of 
Conp  *S8  have  virtually  never  occasioned  In- 
tsrrur'lohs  »'  the  magnitude  considered 
in  the  Pocket  Veto  Ccae."  More  importantly, 
return  of  a  biil  during  an  intrasesslon  ad- 
journment, whatever  its  length,  can  no 
longer  cause  tnc  nubile  uncertainty  envls- 
Ipn-"*  In  f-.j  ^  cket  Veto  C  ie  Modem  meth- 
ods o'  jominunicatlon  toake  it  possible  for 
the  reti:i  '  •  i  a  disapproved  bill  to  an  appro- 
priate -i  .err  of  the  originating  House  to  be 
acroniDliobeci  (<!:  a  matter  of  public  record 
sccc^biDle  to  every  citizen.  The  status  of 
luch  a  bU  '"uio  be  clear;  it  has  failed  to 
receive  pre.-iid^ntlal  approval  but  may  yet 
become  law  if  ncngress,  upon  resumption  of 
its  deliberations,  passes  the  bill  again  by  a 
two-thirds  majority.  This  state  of  affairs 
generates  no  more  public  uncertainty  than 
does  the  return  of  a  disapproved  bill  while 
Congress  Is  In  acttial  session.**  The  only 
possible  uncertainty  about  this  situation 
arises  from  the  absence  of  a  definitive  rul- 
ing as  to  whether  an  Intrasesslon  adjourn- 
ment "prevents"  the  return  of  a  vetoed 
bill."  HopefuUy,  our  present  opinion  elimi- 
nates that  ambiguity. 

Appellants'  brief  directs  our  attention  to 
the  "consistent  executive  iMactlce"  regard- 
ing pocket  vetoes  during  intrasesslon  ad- 
journments. The  court  has  considered  this 
argument  and  finds  It  unpersuasive.  As  ap- 
pellants admit,  consistent  practice  cannot 
create  or  destroy  an  executive  power.  Appel- 
lants' Br.  at  37-38. 

In  addition,  the  precedents  cited  by  appel- 
lants are  not  strong.  Of  only  thirty-eight  in- 
trasesslon pocket  vetoes  In  the  nation's  his- 
tory, thirty  (or  78% )  have  occurred  since  the 
Inauguration  of  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt.** None  occurred  prior  to  1867.**  The  in- 
trasesslon pocket  veto  is.  therefore,  a  rela- 
tively modern  phenomenon.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  phenomenon  which  has  gained  new  slgnifl- 
eanoe  in  recent  years  as  brief,  intraaeeslon 
recesses  have  become  more  frequent.**  The 
present  case  arises  from  the  shorest  Intra- 
■easlon  recess  ever  relied  upon  by  any  Presi- 
dent as  having  prevented  the  ret\u-n  of  a  dis- 
approved bill."  It  is  also  significant  that,  in 
the  single  case  which  presented  the  issue  of 
whether  an  Intrasesslon  adjournment  pre- 
cluded a  return  veto,  the  Supreme  Court 
niled  that  It  had  not.  Wright  v.  United  States, 
nipra.  In  our  view,  therefore,  the  question 
raised  in  this  case  is  still  very  much  an  open 
one,  prior  executive  practice  notwithstand- 
ing. 

In  sununary,  we  hold  that  the  Christmas 
recess  of  1970  did  not  prevent  the  return  of 
8.  3418 — a  conclusion  which  may  be  reached 
by  either  of  two  routes.  First,  the  present  case 
is  governed  by  the  logic.  If  not  the  precise 
holding,  of  the  Wright  decision.  Second,  the 
case  is  an  appropriate  one  for  disposition  of 
the  question  of  whether  any  intrasesslon  ad- 
journment, as  that  practice  Is  presently  un- 
derstood, can  prevent  the  return  of  a  bill 
by  the  President  where  appropriate  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  receipt  of  presi- 
dential messages  during  the  adjotinmient — 
a  question  which  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative. 

Affirmed. 


FOOTNOTCS 

>  8.3418,  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1870). 

'  Appellee  contends  that  appellant  Jones  Is 
required  to  deliver  and  appellant  Sampson 
to  publish  in  slip  form  and  In  Statutes  at 
Large  all  newly  enacted  laws  of  the  United 
States,  EUtnnedy  v.  San^Mon,  CA.  No.  1688- 
72.  Complaint,  ff  4.  6  (DJ>.0..  filed  Aug.  9. 
1972),  citing  1  U.8.C.  If  lOOa  112,  113  (1970). 
This  question  was  not  decided  by  the  district 
court. 

*  Passed  in  the  Senate  September  14,  1970 
by  a  vote  of  64-1,  116  CoNO.  Rec.  31608 
(1970):  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
December  1,  1970  by  a  vote  of  346-2,  id.  at 
39379.  The  Senate  House  Conference  Report, 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  91-1668.  91st  Cong..  2d  Sess., 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House  on  December  8, 
116  CoNo.  Rk.  40289-92  (1970).  and  by  the 
Senate  on  December  10,  id.  at  40867. 

*  116  CoNO.  Rec.  41289  (1970) . 

■S.  Con.  Res.  87.  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sees.,  id. 
at  43250. 

•116  Cong.  Rec.  43221   (1970) 

*6  FlXBDXNTiAL  DocTTMXMTB  1726-27  (De- 
cember 28,  1970) . 

'Kennedy  v.  Sampson,  364  F.  Supp.  1075, 
1087  (DD.C.  1973). 

*Pui8tiant  to  Rule  54(b),  Fed.  r.  Civ.  P. 
the  district  court  foiind  that  there  was  no 
Just  reason  for  delay  and  directed  en^  of  a 
final  order  granting  appellee's  request  tor 
declaratory  relief.  Kennedy  ▼.  Sampson. 
supra  note  2,  Order  dated  September  24, 
1973. 

"  Appellee  claims  standing  In  his  capacity 
as  a  citizen,  as  a  taxpayer,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  The  district 
coiirt  agreed  with  Uie  latter  contention  and 
did  not  reach  the  alternative  arguments. 
Kennedy  v.  Sampson,  supra  note  8  at  1077-79. 

^  Kennedy  v.  Sampson,  supra  note  2,  Com- 
plaint, f  16. 

uAppMants'  Br.  at  24-37;  Appellanta' 
Reply  Br.  at  2-3. 

"Appellants'  Reply  Br.  at  2.  Appenants 
suggest  that  the  Senate  might  have  standing 
because  it  was  "Improperly  deprived  of  the 
Initial  opportunity  to  override  the  veto  . . . ." 
Id.  Appellee  makes  a  similar  argument  In 
favor  of  his  own  Indivldxial  standing.  Appel- 
lee's Br.  at  13.  Both  parties  misconceive  the 
Issue.  The  only  possible  effects  of  the  Presi- 
dent's action  with  respect  to  S.  3418  are  that 
the  bill  became  law,  in  which  case  there  is 
no  need  to  override,  or  it  did  not  become  law 
becatise  Congress  prevented  its  return,  in 
which  case  there  is  no  right  to  override.  See 
Hearings  on  the  Constitutionality  of  the 
President's  "Pocket  Veto"  Power  Before  the 
Suboomm.  on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the 
Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  92nd  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  4-S  (1971). 

1*  Appellants'  Reply  Br.  at  2. 

'•  Id.  at  2-3. 

"  Id.  (emphasis  added) . 

"  Appellants  dispute  the  contention  that 
a  broad  construction  of  the  pocket  veto 
clause  can  affect  the  legislative  balance  of 
power.  Two  defenses  are  suggested  whereby 
Congress  can  maintain  legislative  supremacy: 
(1)  If  dlBi^proval  Is  anticipated.  Congress 
may  delay  the  presentation  of  a  bill  until 
after  the  recess  in  order  to  preserve  Its 
right  to  override;  (2)  Congress  may  reenaot 
a  pocket-vetoed  bill  and  present  it  to  the 
President  a  second  time.  Appellants'  Br.  at 
44-45.  While  both  of  these  procedures  might 
be  effective,  they  would  not  change  the  fact 
that  the  pocket  veto  power  wUl  have  been 
used  as  an  obstacle — ^however  temporary — to 
the  Implementation  of  the  wiU  of  Congress. 
Moreover,  such  delays  may  for  practical  ptir- 
poses  become  permanent.  As  appellee  points 
out  In  his  brief  at  54 : 

"It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  If  Congress 
wishes,  it  can  simply  pass  a  pocket-vetoed  bill 
again  and  present  It  to  the  President  at  a 
time  when  the  pocket  veto  cannot  be  used. 
At  l>est,  the  legislative  route  arduous  and 
ttma-oonsumlng.  mvolvlng  numerous  sub- 


conunlttee,  full  committee,  and  other  pro- 
ceedings In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
At  worst.  If  delay  has  dimmed  the  constella- 
tion of  public  and  private  interests  that  fa- 
olUtated  the  original  passage  of  the  blU.  If 
the  unique  al<dismy  that  enabled  the  leglsla- 
ttve  process  to  ftmctlon  suocessfuUy  the  pre- 
vious time  around  has  disappeared,  the  re- 
siut  may  be  that  the  blU  cannot  be  passed 
at  aU." 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  the  utilization  of  a 
broadly  construed  pocket  veto  power  is  likely 
to  grow  with  the  increasing  frequency  of 
brief.  Intrasesslon  adjournments.  See  infra 
note  40  and  accompanying  text. 

"  1  M.  FAKaANn,  The  Recobss  of  the  Ped- 
EKAL  Convention  or  1787.  at  104,  106  (Rev. 
ed.  1937)  [hereinafter  cited  as  M.  Faehand]; 
2  M.  Farrano  at  71,  200,  301.  582,  585  (the  last 
page  recording  the  opinion  of  one  delegate 
that  even  a  provision  requiring  a  three- 
fourths  vote  to  override  "puts  too  much  In 
the  :jower  of  the  President") . 

"  1  M.  Fahrand  at  192.  300.  See  also  3  M. 
FARKANn  at  624,  627. 

^  1  J.  Stort,  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 

TlTUnON    of    the    UNTTEn    STATES     §891     (5th 

ed.  1906)  (footnotes  omitted) . 

^  Where  a  pocket  veto  is  appropriate  there 
is,  by  definition,  no  congressional  right  to 
override.  See  supra  note  13. 

*=The  Court  also  cited  "the  practical  con- 
struction that  has  been  given  to  [the  clause) 
by  the  Presidents  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  in  which  Congress  has  acquiesced."  279 
U.S.  at  688-89.  A  similar  argument  was  made 
In  this  case  and  is  treated  bMow. 

**In  that  case,  a  bill  was  returned-vetoed 
by  the  President  during  a  brief  recess  of  the 
Senate,  the  orillnatlng  House.  The  petitioner. 
who  reUed  upon  the  bill  as  the  jurisdictional 
basis  for  his  unsuccessful  claim  In  the  Court 
of  Claims,  argued  that  no  valid  return  had 
been  effected.  It  was  apparently  his  simul- 
taneous contention  that  no  pocket  veto  was 
posslbl*  because  "Congress"  as  a  whole  had 
not  adjourned  within  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "unless  the  Congress  by  their  Ad- 
journment prevent  its  return."  See  302  U.S. 
at  697.  See  also  Comment,  The  Veto  of  5. 341t: 
More  Congressional  Power  in  the  PresidenVt 
Pocket?.  22  Catrouc  L.  Rev..  386.  391  (1973). 

"  The  Senate's  1970  Christmas  recess  ex- 
tended from  Tuesday.  December  22  to  Mon- 
day. December  28 — a  period  of  five  days  (ex- 
cluding Sunday).  See  supra  note  6.  The 
Wright  case  Involved  an  adjournment  by  the 
Senate  of  less  than  three  days  from  Mon- 
day, May  4,  1936  until  Thursday.  May  7.  1986. 
302  VS.  at  586.  The  last  day  for  return  of 
8.  3418  was  December  26,  1970,  two  days  (ex- 
cluding Sunday)  before  the  end  of  the  Sen- 
ate recess.  In  Wright,  the  tenth  day  fell  on 
May  6,  1936,  the  day  before  the  Senate's  re- 
turn. 302  U.S.  at  592. 

"Even  a  narrow  construction  of  Wright 
permits  return  of  a  bill  during  a  recess  of  the 
originating  House  which  began  at  the  eni! 
of  the  ninth  day  of  the  President's  ten-daj 
period  for  consideration.  In  such  a  case.  Con- 
gress' reconsideration  of  the  bill  would  be 
delayed  at  least  two  days.  See  Kennedy  v. 
Sampson,  supra  note  8  at  1086. 

"  Unlike  the  Wright  case,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  was  expressly  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  during 
the  1970  Christmas  adjournment.  See  supra 
note  6. 

"The  Wright  opinion  enriphasiwes  that  a 
brief  recess  does  not  occasion  long  delay  of 
Congress'  reconsideration  of  a  bill  returned 
during  the  recess — a  problem  envlsoned  in 
the  case  of  the  months-long  Intersesslon 
adjournment  considered  in  the  Pocket  Veto 
Case.  As  demonstrated  above,  the  Christmas 
recess  of  1970  comes  within  the  reasoning  of 
Wright  on  this  point.  We  do  not  thereby  in- 
timate, however,  that  prompt  reconsidera- 
tion of  a  returned  bill  Is  constitutionally  re- 
quired In  order  to  override  a  return  veto.  The 
Constitution  Itself  sets  no  time  limit  upcm 
Congress'  right  to  override  a  presidential 
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as  we  Indicate  In 

infra,  the  mere 

adjournment  will 

of   a   bill   absent 


was    in 
970  until  Decem- 


veto.  By  the  same  token 

our  alternative  dlscussloi 

duration  of  an  Intrasessloi 

not   "prevent"   the   returr 

some  constitutional  evil  9  ich  as  the  dang«r 

of  public  uncertainty  perceived  In  the  Pocket 

Veto  Case. 

^^The    House    of    Reprefentatlves 
recess  from  December  22, 
ber  29.  1970,  the  day  aft«^  the  Senate's  re- 
turn. See  supra  note  5 

*  See  Note.  The  Preside 
Shallow  Pocket,  70  Mich 
(1971).  The   Wright  opl 
the  outset  that  the  retur: 
bill  was  not  prevented 
(ije.  both  Houses)   had 
clearly  was  not  the  has: 
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ial  Veto  Power:  A 
Rev.  148,  161-62 
on  does  state  at 
if  the  disapproved 
cause  "Congress" 
t  adjourned.  This 
for  Its  decision. 


however,  since  the  Court  expressly  reserved 
the  question  of  whether  a  more  extended 
one-House  adjournment  might  "prevent"  the 
return  of  a  vetoed  bill,  302  VB.  at  698.  The 
Court  relied,  rather,  upon  the  reasoning 
which  we  have  outlined  above;  the  brevity 
of  the  recess  and  the  availability  of  efficient 
methods  for  delivery  of  the  President's  veto 
message. 

*'The  Interseaslon  adjournments  of  the 
68th.  69th  and  70th  Congresses  lasted  six 
months  respectively.  1974  Concrxssional 
DaiECTORY  396.  These  Congresses  covered  the 
period  from  December,  1923  to  March,  1929. 
The  Pocket  Veto  Case  was  decided  In  1929. 

"'  The  other  two  adjournments  occurred  In 
1867  (94  days  and  123  days).  See  Appendix 
herein. 


«-■  See  Appendix. 

*'/d.  The  exceptions  are  numbered  9,  u. 
13, 61  and  70  In  Appendix. 

'  See  Items  88-133  In  Appendix. 

■■"  The  only  Intrasesslon  adjournments  ap. 
proachlng  this  occurred  In  1867.  See  supra 
note  31. 

*  The  length  of  an  Intrasesslon  adjourn- 
ment per  ae  does  not  prevent  the  return  of  a 
disapproved  bill  for  reconsideration.  The  Con- 
stitution sets  no  time  limit  on  the  right  of 
Congress  to  override  a  presidential  veto. 

'^  Hearings,  supra  note  13  at  14.  15. 

»~  See  Appendix. 

*/d. 

♦"/d. 

♦'/d. 
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APPENDIX 
rs  OF  MORE  THAN  3  DAYS  BY  CONGRESS  (17W-JUNE.  1974),  INDICATING  THE  NUMBER  OF  POCKET  VETOES  DURING  EACH  ADJOURNMENT i 


Congress 
session 


Dates  of  adjournment ' 


Ledjth 
ot  adjourn-  Number  of 

meiil  (days)      pocket  vetoes 


6/2  . 

1 

15/1.... 

.  2. 

20/2.... 

..  3. 

35/1.... 

..  4. 

35/2.... 

5. 

37/3.... 

-.  6. 

38/1.... 

.     7. 

38^2.... 

8, 

39/1... 

..  9, 

10. 

39/2.... 

.   11. 

40/1.... 

12. 

13. 

40,2.... 

14 

40/3.... 

..  15. 

41/2  ... 

.   16. 

41/3... 

17 

42/2... 

.   18 

42/3.... 

..  19. 

43/1.... 

?0. 

43/2.... 

..  21. 

44/1    ... 

22. 

45/2..-. 

23. 

45/3.... 

.  24. 

46/2  ... 

.  25. 

46/3.... 

.  26. 

47/1.... 

.  27. 

48/1... 

28. 

48/2. . . . 

.  29. 

49A.-.. 

.  30. 

497.... 

31. 

501..    . 

37 

50/2.... 

.  33. 

51/1.... 

.  34. 

52/1 

.  35. 

52,'2.... 

.  36 

53 '2.... 

37 

53/3.... 

38. 

54/2.... 

39. 

55/2... 

40. 

55/3.... 

41. 

56/1.... 

42, 

56/2 

43 

57/1 

44. 

57/2 

.  45. 

58/2.... 

46 

58/3  ... 

47. 

S9/1 

.  48. 

597.   .. 

49 

60/1   .    . 

50 

602 

51 

61/2       . 

57 

61/3     .. 

53 

622.... 

54 

62  3..    . 

"(S 

637  .. 

W 

63  3 

57 

641    ... 

58 

64  2     .- 

59 

652. ... 

60 

661 

61 

66/2 

62 

67/2 

63. 

6«A 

.  64 

M/2 

.  65 

•VI 

66 

•9/2 

67 

70/1 

68. 

70,-2 

69. 

Dec.  24,  1800  to  Dec.:  D,  1800. 
Dec.  25,  1817  to  Dec.   9,  1817. 
Dec.  25,  182810  Dec.    9,  1828. 
Dec.  24,  1857  to  Ian.    ,  1858  . 
Dec.  24.  1858  to  Jan.    .  1859   . 
Dec.  24.  1862  to  Jan.    ,  1863 
Dec.  24.  1863to  Jan. !  ,  1864.. 
D«c.  23,  1864  to  Jan.      1865 
Dec,  7,  1865  to  Dec.  1  ,1865.. 
Dec.  22,  1865  to  Jan.  %  1866  . 
Dec.  21,  l866toJan.  1  1867.. 
Mar.  31.  1867  to  July  |  1867 
July  21,  1867  to  Nov.  a,  1867 
Dec.  21,  1867  to  Jan.  S  1868> 
Dec.  22,  1868  to  Jan.  ^1869 
Dec.  23,  1869  to  Jan.  B,  1870. 
Dec.  23,  1870to  Jan.  «  1871 
Dec.  22,  1871  to  Jan. 
Dec.  21,  1872  to  Jan. 
Dec.  20,  1873  to  Jan. 
Dec.  24,  1874  to  Jan 
Dec.  21.  1875  to  Jan. 
Dec.  16,  1877  to  Jan. 
Dec.  21,  1778to  Jan.  ; 
Dec.  20.  1879  to  Jan. 
Dec.  23,  1880  to  Jan. 
Dec.  22,  1881  to  Jan 
Dec  25.  1883  to  Jan. 
Dec  25.  1884  to  Jan.  5^1885 

Dec.  22,  1885  to  Jan.  5,1886  

Dec.  23,  1886  to  Jan.  4,8887.       .  

Dec.  23.  1887  to  Jan.  4,J888  1. 

Dec.  22.  1888  to  Jan.  2,^889       ...         '  "  •  " 

Dec.  22.  1889  to  Jan.  6il890 

Dec.  24,  1891  to  Jan.  5^892  .... 
Dec.  23, 1892  to  Jan.  4J1893 

Dec  22,  1893  to  Jan  33894  

Dec  23.  1894  to  Jan.  33  1895. . 

Dec.  23.  18%  to  Jan.  5j  1897  ...  

Dec.  19, 1897  to  Jan.  51 1898 

Dec  22,  1898  to  Jan.  431899.       

Dec.  21.  1899  to  Jan.  331900.     .        

Oec.22.  1900toJan  3j1901. 

D«.  20, 1901  to  Jen.  631901        

Dec  21. 1902  to  Jan.  5jl903 

Dec.  20.  1903  to  Ian  «1904  * 

Dec  22,  1904  to  Jan.  5i  1905     .      

Dec.  22, 1905  to  Jan, 4^1906 

Dec  31.  190t  to  Jan  3.11907       .        

Dec  22,  1907  to  Jan.  6J1908     .. 

Dec.  ?0,  1908  to  Jan  141909  

Dec  22. 1909  to  Jan  4J1910  

D9c.  22,  1910to  Jan  5il911  

Dec.  22.  1911  to  Jan.  341912         

1913  '.'.'.'.".'"' 

1914 

1914 ;.; ;../; 

916 

917 

918 

19. 


Dec.  20.  1912  to  Jan.  2, 
Dec.  24.  1913  to  Jan.  1 
Dec.  24,  1914  to  Dec.  1 
Dec.  1«,  I915to  Jan.  4 
Dec.  23,  1916  to  Jan.  2 
0-c  19,  1917  to  Ian.  3, 
July  2,  1919  ti  July  8, 
Dec  21.  1919to  Jan  541920 
Dec.  23,  1921  to  Jan.  3J1922 
Dec.  21,  1923  to  Jan.  3jl924 
Dec.  21,  192J  to  Dec  21.  1924 
Dec.  23,  1925  to  Jan.  431926 
Dec  23.  1926  to  Jan.  3il927 
Dec  22,  1927  to  Jan.  4|l928 
Dec.  23.  1928  to  Jan.  331929 


6 
4 

4 
11 
11 

12 
12 
13 
4 

14 

13 

92 

123 

16 
14 
18 
12 
17 
16 
16 
12 
15 
25 
17 
17 
13 
14 
13 
II 
14 
12 
12 
II 
15 
12 
12 
12 
11 
13 
17 
13 
13 
12 
17 
15 
15 
14 
13 
13 
15 
15 
13 
14 

12 

13 

19 
5 

17 

10 

15 
6 

15 

II 

13 
8 

12 

11 

13 

II 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

2 

0 

c 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Congress/ 
session 


Dates  of  adjournment ' 


Length 
of  adjourn-  Number  of 

men!  (days)      pocket  vetoes 


71;1 

71? 

713 

72/1 

74/2 

76-3 

78'1 

78/2 


79/1 

8U/H.... 
802«.... 

81'2 

832«.. 
84/1    .    . 
84/2.     . 
85'1.      . 

85  2     .. 

86  1       . 
862 
882 


70.  June  20,  1929  to  Aug.  19,  1929.. 

71.  Dec.  22,  1929  to  Jan  6.  1930... 

72.  Dec.  21.  1930  to  Jan.  5,  1931... 

73.  Dec.  23,  1931  to  Jan.  4,  1932... 

74.  June  9,  1936  to  June  15, 1936.. 

75.  July  12.  1940  to  July  22,  1940... 

76.  July  9,  1943  to  Sept.  14,  1943... 

77.  Apr.  2,  1944  to  Apr  12.1944... 

78.  June  24,  1944  to  Aug.  1,  1944... 

79.  Sept  22,  1944  to  Nov.  14,  1944. 
80   Aug.  2,  1945  to  Sept.  5,  1945... 


60 
IS 
IS 
12 
6 
10 
C7 
M 
» 

ss 

34 


81.  Sept.  24,  1950  to  Nov.  27. 1950. 


64 


89  2. 
901. 


90-2. 


91/1. 


91;2. 


92/1. 


92/2. 


93/1. 


93?. 


82.  Apr.  5.  1955  to  Apr  13.  1955. . 

83.  Mar.  30,  1956  to  Apr.  9.  1956. . 

84.  Apr.  19,  1957  10  Apr.  29.  1957. 

85.  Apr.  4.  1958  to  Apr.  14,  1958.. 

86.  Mar.  27,  1959  to  Apr.  7,  1959. . 
87  July  4,  l960to  Aug.  8,  1960... 

88.  July  11,  1964  to  July  20,  1%4.. 

89.  Aug.  22,  1964  to  Aug.  31,  1964. 
90  Aor.  8.  1966  to  Apr.  13,  1966... 

91.  July  I,  196610  July  11, 1966... 

92.  Mar.  24,  1967  to  Apr.  3.  1967.. 

93.  June  30,  1967  to  July  10,  1967. 

94.  Sept.  1.  1967  to  Sept.  11.  1967. 

95.  Nov.  23.  1967  to  Nov.  27,  1967. 

96.  Apr.  12.  1968  to  Apr.  17,  1968. 

97.  May  30,  1968  to  June  3,  1968.. 

98.  July  4,  1968  to  July  8,  1968  .... 

99.  Aug.  3,  1968  to  Sept.  4,  1968    . 

100.  Feb  8,  1969  to  Feb.  17,1969. 

101.  Apr.  4,  l%9to  Apr.  14,1969.. 

102.  July  3,  1969  to  July  7,  1969.... 

103.  Aug.  14,  1969  to  Sept.  3,  1969. . 

104.  Nov.  27,  1969  to  Dec  1,  1969. . 

105.  Feb  11,  1970  to  Feb.  16,  1970. 
106   Mar.  27, 1970  to  Mar.  31,  1970. 

107.  Sept  3, 1970  to  Sept  8,  1970... 

108.  Oct  15,  1970  to  Nov.  16,  1970. 

109.  Nov.  26, 1970  to  Nov.  30, 1970. 

110.  Dec.  23,  1970  to  Dk.  28,  1970. 

111.  Feb.  21,  1971  toFeb.  27, 1971.. 

112.  Apr.  8, 1971  to  Apr.  14.1971... 

113.  May  28. 1871  to  June  1. 1971... 

114.  July2,  1971  to  July  6, 1971...., 

115.  Aug.7,  1971toSipt8,1971.., 

116.  Oct.  22.  1971  to  Oct.  2^,  1971... 

117.  Nov.  25,  1971  to  Nov.  29,  1971. 

118.  Feb.  10,  1972  to  Feb.  14.  1972., 

119.  Mar.  31.  1972  to  Apr.  4,  1972... 

120.  May  26,  1972  to  May  30,  1972.. 

121.  July  1.  1972  to  July  17,  1972.... 

122.  Aug.  19,  1972  to  SepL  5,  1972.. 

123.  Fob.  9.  1973toFeb.  15, 1973... 

124.  Apr,  20.  1973  to  Apr.  30. 1973. 

125.  May  25. 1973  to  May  29, 1973. . 

126.  July  1,  1973  to  July  9, 1973 

127.  Aug.  4,  1973  to  Sept.  5, 1973... 

128.  Oct.  19.  1973  to  Oct.  23, 1973... 

129.  Nov.  22,  1973  to  Nov.  26, 1973.. 

130.  Feb.  9. 1974  to  Feb.  13, 1974... 

131.  Mar.  14,  1974  to  Mar.  19,  1974 

132.  Apr.  12.  1974  to  Apr.  22. 1974.. 

133.  May  24,  1974  to  May  28, 1974... 


t 

10 

to 
w 
11 

35 
9 

t 
S 
10 

10 

10 
10 
4 
» 
4 
4 

32 
9 

10 
4 

20 
4 
S 
4 
5 

32 
4 
t 
S 
• 
4 
4 

32 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

16 

17 
6 

10 
4 
8 

32 
4 
4 
4 
5 

10 
4 


0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 

t 
t 
• 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total. 


ly  392;  "Presidential  Vetoes,  l»ecord  of  Bills  Vetoed  and 
id  House  of  Representatives."  1789-1%8  (Compiled  by 
ig  (June  24. 1974). 

iournment  is  the  first  day  on  which  neither  House  was  in 
rnment  Is  the  day  on  which  one  or  both  Houses  resumed 


'Source:  1974  Congressional  Direct 
Action  Taken  Thereon  by  the  Senate 
Senate  Library.  1969);  Calendar,  93d  (, 

'  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  each  a 
session;  the  date  of  the  end  of  each  idi 
the  sesMon, 

..'.il*' «'  *?i*5'^'l"'°,"''  'd)Ournments\n  this  session,  from  July  27, 1868,  to  Sept.  21,  to  Oct  16 
J.«.  H.l^Z  in„?n  ?'"•«'  was  trarisact*  subsequent  to  July  27, 1068,  and  the  sessiorl  adjourned 
AnJ«-  ?!„?!  "■  l"  r"*^''  l"^  »<'l'>''f«'"«'<  on  July  2'  was  »  vm  *e  adjournment.  President 
.Tjr«f  .?"  2f>.''*L''"°*'',i'""^  Pfcsented  to  him  after  the  adjournment  of  July  27.  1868 
fi-.i  .!  '  .?."'*  *^°""  of  Representatives  adjourned  on  July  27,  1947  under  a  -conditionai 
S^.f.^JS''ThT';'"  '•*"""""■  S  Con.  R»s.  33;  93  Congressional  Record  10400.  Pursuant  to  the 
rwolulion,  the  two  Houses  were  to  stan*in  idjournnwnt  until  Jin.  2,  1948,  unless  receded  into 
lession  earlier  by  specified  Senate  and  f^use  leaders.  In  effect,  the  idjourriment  was  a  sine  die 


adjournment,  not  an  intrasession  adjournment  On  Nov  17,  1947,  Congress  convened  pursuani 
to  proclamation  ot  President  Truman,  and  adjourned  sine  die  on  Dec.  19.  1947.  The  Presideet 
pocket  vetoed  19  tjills  presented  to  him  alter  the  adjournment  of  July  27,  1947. 

•The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  adjourned  on  June  20.  1948,  under  a  "coe- 
ditional  final  adjournment"  resolution,  H.  Con.  Res.  218;  94  Congressional  Record  9158.  Pursuant 
to  the  resolution,  the  2  Houses  were  to  stand  in  adjournment  until  Dec.  31,  1948.  unless  recalled 
into  session  earlier  by  specihed  Senate  and  House  leaders.  In  effect,  the  ad|Ournment  was  a  sine  die 
adjournment,  not  an  intrasession  ad|ournment  On  July  26,  1948,  Congress  convened  pursuant  B 
a  proclamation  ol  President  Truman,  The  President  pocket  vetoed  14  bills  presented  to  him  aftf 
the  adjournment  of  June  20,  1948. 

•  The  House  adjourned  sine  die  on  Aug  20. 1954  Thereafter  President  Eisenhower  pocket  vetoid 
25  bills.  Although  the  Senate  remained  in  session  until  Dec.  2.  1954  these  were  not  intristSJ'O* 
pocket  vetoes  since  the  House  had  already  finally  adjourned. 
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Faht,  Senior  Circuit  Judge,  with  whom 
Bazixton,  Chief  Judge  Joins:  I  concur  In  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Tamm  for  the  court,  adding 
onlv  a  few  notes. 

Appellants  contend  in  this  court  only  that 
Senator  Kennedy  lacks  standing  to  obtain 
the  adjudication  he  seeks,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  never  became  law  because 
of  a  valid  pocket  veto.  The  opinion  of  Judge 
Xamm  meets  these  contentions.  The  posi- 
tion asserted  In  the  District  Court  that  the 
President  was  an  indispensable  party  has  not 
been  renewed  in  this  court;  nor  Is  any  issue 
of  Jurlsdltlon  or  Justiciability  now  raised, 
aside  from  the  problem  of  standing  as  it 
might  bear  upon  Jurisdiction  or  Justiciability. 

I  do  not  think  the  standing  of  Senator 
Kennedy  is  quite  the  same  as  the  20  senators 
of  the  Stat*!  of  Kansas,  the  plaintiffs  in 
Coleman  v.  Miller,  307  U.S.  433  (1939) .  Ratifi- 
cation by  Kansas  of  the  Child  Labor  Amend - 
me:it  depended  upon  the  validity  of  the  vote 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  which  the  sena- 
tors challenged.  If  his  vote  should  not  have 
been  counted  the  Senate  was  equally  divided. 
20-20.  and  ratification  by  Kansas  would  have 
failed.  In  the  present  case.  Senator  Kennedy's 
vote  did  not  control  passage  of  S.  3418.  Never- 
theless, his  intM«st  is  substantial.  As  a 
United  States  Senator  he  represents  a 
soverlgn  State  whose  people  have  a  deep 
interest  In  the  Act  and  look  to  their  Senators 
to  protect  that  Interest;  and  he,  as  Senator,  it 
seem.s  to  me,  has  a  legal  right  not  only  to 
seek  Judicial  protection  of  those  Interests, 
believed  by  him  to  be  threatened  by  an  In- 
valid veto,  but  also.  In  the  circumstances,  to 
protect  his  own  interest  as  a  natlonAl  legisla- 
tor in  the  bill  for  which  he  voted.  Theoe 
interests  I  think  do  not  depend  for  their 
protection  upon  afflrmatlve  approval  by  the 
Senate  itself  of  efforts  to  obtain  Judicial  re- 
lief. Moreover,  as  Judge  T&mm  points  out. 
the  Senator's  stake  In  the  outcome  of  the 
controversy  meets  the  adversary  test  of 
standing  under  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186. 
204  (1962),  and  subsequent  decisions  of  the 
Court. 

The  allvenees  of  the  controversy  also  seems 
clear.  Whether  the  Act  Is  to  continue  in  Its 
present  fcMin  of  course  is  for  Congress  to 
decide,  but  it  has  not  been  abandoned.  Al- 
though its  uncertain  status  necessarily  af- 
fected congressional  appropriations,  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriations  KcX,  1973. 
87  Stat.  106,  includes  a  $100,000  appropriation 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Family 
Practice  of  Medicine  Act,  S.  3418,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  S.  Rep.  No.  160. 
93d  Cong..  1st  Sess.  48-49  (1973) . 


A  "SOCIAL  CONTRACT"  ON 
TAXATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  returns  from  its  election  re- 
cess, the  economy  will  be  our  No.  1  prior- 
ity. In  light  of  the  President's  timid  and 
uncertain  proposals  this  week.  Congress 
has  a  real  opportunity  to  seize  the  initia- 
tive and  enact  the  more  vigorous  pro- 
gram that  is  needed  if  we  are  to  succeed 
In  bringing  the  economy  back  to  health. 

In  my  view,  the  centerpiece  of  our  ac- 
tion should  be  a  streamlined  tax  bill  with 
three  key  elements  that  contrast  sharply 
with  President  Ford's  inadequate  pro- 
posals: 

Generous  tax  relief  for  low  and  middle 
Income  groups  hard-pressed  by  inflation: 

Realistic  Initiatives  for  business  and 
the  financial  community,  capable  of 
maximizing  the  flow  of  needed  capital 
and  the  development  of  new  productive 
capacity,  while  minimizing  the  windfall 
benefits  to  businessmen  and  Investors 
that  characterize  the  President's  pro- 
posals in  this  area;  and 


Substantial  tax  reforms  to  pay  for  the 
above  two  programs,  reforms  that  go  well 
beyond  the  insipid  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Bill  unwisely  endorsed  by  the 
President. 

Therefore,  when  the  Senate  returns 
from  the  election  recess,  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce tax  legislation  ^ong  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

TAX   BELIEF 

I  shall  renew  the  proposal  I  offered 
with  Senator  Mondale  and  Senator  Long 
last  June  as  a  tax  relief  amendment  to 
the  Debt  Ceiling  Act — approximately  $6 
billion  in  tax  relief  for  low  and  middle 
income  groups,  to  be  accomplished  by: 

Raising  the  personal  exemption  for  in- 
dividuals from  $750  to  $825; 

Providing  an  optional  $190  tax  credit 
in  lieu  of  the  personal  exemption  for 
every  taxpayer;  and 

A  "work  bonus,"  or  refundable  tax 
credit,  for  the  working  poor,  equal  to  10 
percent  of  wages  up  to  $4,000. 

INCENTIVES  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  INVESTBIENT 

In  this  area,  I  believe  that  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress  should  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  basic  thrust  of 
the  President's  proposals — tiiat  major 
new  incentives  for  business  investment 
and  for  capital  flow  are  essential  to  heal 
the  economy. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Congress  should 
also  recognize  that  such  proposals  are 
only  one  part,  not  the  whole  part,  not 
even  the  lion's  share,  of  the  tax  incen- 
tives that  are  necessary. 

In  effect,  what  I  propose  is  a  new  "so- 
cial contract"  on  taxation,  by  which  the 
current  harmful  impasse  over  tax  policy 
between  liberals  and  conservatives  in 
Congress  is  ended.  If  we  can  enact  tax 
relief  for  the  ordinary  taxpayer  and  a 
downpayment  on  major  tax  reforms  to 
close  the  gaping  loopholes  in  existing  law 
that  flout  any  reasonable  concept  of  tax 
justice,  then  I  believe  it  will  also  be  ap- 
propriate to  enact  tax  relief  for  business. 

To  enact  such  a  social  contract  will 
require  compromise  on  all  sides,  since  the 
basic  elements  of  the  package  will  con- 
tain features  not  ordinarily  supported 
by  liberals  or  conservatives,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

But  these  are  not  ordinary  times.  The 
dangers  of  inflation  and  recession  are 
suflaciently  great  that  I  believe  all  of  us 
can  get  together  in  the  highest  interest 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Obviously,  close  scrutiny  will  be  neces- 
sary before  any  accommodation  can  be 
reached  on  any  proposal.  For  example,  I 
believe  that,  to  conserve  revenues  and 
avoid  new  tax  giveaways,  the  increase  to 
10  percent  in  the  investment  credit 
should  be  limited  to  "net  new  invest- 
ment" over  a  specified  bsise  period,  other- 
wise, many  wealthy  corporations  will 
simply  be  rewarded  by  new  tax  benefits 
for  what  they  would  already  be  doing 
anjrway. 

Similarly,  it  Is  not  immediately  obvious 
that  the  President's  call  for  a  10-percent 
credit  for  public  utilities  is  justified,  in 
light  of  the  historical  relationship  that 
has  previously  existed  setting  lower  levels 
of  the  credit  for  utilities. 

Further,  I  believe  the  Investment  com- 
munity proposal,  as  adopted  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  bill  on  capital 
gains,  is  too  generous  and  undeserved  a 


windfall  for  investors.  As  yesterday's 
great  leap  forward  on  Wall  Street  indi- 
cates, the  Dow  Jones  average  is  already 
on  the  launching  pad,  waiting  for  the 
lift-off  that  will  come  with  returning 
confidence  that  the  overall  economy  is 
back  under  control. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  recog- 
nize that  new  investment  incentives  are 
urgently  being  sought,  and  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  respond.  The  obvious 
trade-off  here  would  be  to  accept  reason- 
able additional  incentives  for  capital 
gains  held  over  longer  periods  of  time 
and  more  generous  ben^ts  for  capital 
losses,  in  return  for  taxation  of  capital 
gains  at  death  and  on  property  trans- 
ferred by  gift,  which  currently  go 
untaxed. 

TAX  BZFORM 

I  believe  that  the  sort  of  tax  relief  pro- 
posals made  above  for  ordinary  citizens 
and  for  business  can  be  paid  for  most 
equitably  by  tax  reform,  with  the  long- 
run  revenue  gains  from  tax  reform  off- 
setting the  long-run  revenue  losses  from 
tax  relief,  in  order  to  avoid  any  overall 
increase  in  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  major  reforms  I  favor  would  be- 
gin with  the  four  basic  reforms  that  I 
suid  Senators  Humphrey,  Bayh,  Cannon, 
Clark,  Hart,  Mondale,  and  Nelson  of- 
fered last  Jime  on  the  Etebt  Celling  Act: 

First.  Repeal  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, effective  January  1,  1974-($2  bil- 
lion revenue  gain  in  the  1st  year,  $2.6 
billion  in  the  3d  year,  $3.3  billion  in  the 
5th  year; 

Second.  Repeal  the  asset  depreciation 
range — ADR — system  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation, effective  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment placed  in  service  $is  of  October  8, 
1974,  the  date  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals— $100  million  revenue  gain  in  the 
1st  year;  $1.5  billion  in  the  3d  year:  $2 
billion  in  the  5th  year.  At  this  time  when 
new  tax  incentives  for  business  are  being 
offered  through  the  investment  credit, 
the  windfalls  available  through  ADR  are 
even  less  justified  than  they  were  at  the 
time  of  our  proposal  last  June; 

Third.  Repeal  the  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation — DISC — sys- 
tem of  excessive  tax  incentives  for  ex- 
ports, effective  January  1,  1974 — $815 
million  revenue  gain;  and 

Fourth.  Strengthen  the  minimum  tax, 
by  reducing  the  current  exclusion  from 
$30,000  to  $10,000,  and  by  eliminating 
the  current  deduction  for  taxes  paid,  ef- 
fective January  1, 1974. 

In  addition,  I  plan  to  include  two  other 
reforms  as  part  of  the  new  package : 

Repeal  of  the  existing  tax  provision 
that  permits  the  current  massive  na- 
tionwide s3mdication  of  tax  shelters.  To- 
day, wealthy  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists, 
executives,  and  others  are  buying  pack- 
aged tax  deductions  through  the  syndica- 
tion of  deals  on  everything  from  azalea 
bushes  to  pornographic  movies,  and  it 
is  long  past  time  these  flagrant  abuses 
were  halted.  According  to  the  best  avail- 
able estimate,  closing  this  loophole  would 
bring  in  $1  billion  in  new  tax  revenues 
each  year ;  and 

As  noted,  there  should  be  taxation  of 
capital  gains  at  death  and  on  property 
transfererd  by  gift.  A  number  of  alter- 
native approaches  of  varying  complexity 
are  possible  here;  the  one  I  favor  would 
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he  a  sir  .ib  measure,  providing  every 
taxpayp  *ith  a  new  bajis  equal  to  the 
fair  ni  .rket  value  of  tlie  capital  asset 
r>v  specified  "valuation  Jlate"— the  date 
would  be  set  abo-jt  6  months  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  legisla|lon.  in  order  to 
avoid  artificial  market  changes  or  trans- 
actions generated  by  th^  law.  Only  gain 
occurring  after  the  Valuation  date" 
would  be  subject  to  the  n^w  tax. 

There  are  other  majdr  reforms  that 
can  be  listed.  Together.  A  handful  of  re- 
forms like  these  could  pring  in  ample 
revenues  to  pay  for  the! package  of  In- 
centives for  the  econon|y.  and  thereby 
guarantee  that  the  package  will  be 
balanced  overall  and  will  not  contribute 
to  the  Federal  deficit  on  to  inflation  In 
any  way.  I 

ooncltjsiojI 
In  keeping  with  the  golil  of  using  such 
a  "social  contract"'  on  taxation  to  help 
the  economy.  I  would  ujge  Congress  to 
defer  action  on  other,  mkre  comprehen- 
sive tax  reform  measurds  until  1975.  I 
doubt  that  we  will  have  tfcie  in  the  wan- 
ing days  of  a  lameduck  seision  to  achieve 
both  a  sound  economic  j  program  and 
comprehensive  tax  refo|m.  Therefore, 
our  top  priority  should  goito  the  stream- 
lined tax  bill  that  is  needed  for  the 
economy,  with  full  tax  :(ustice  for  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Natlonlglven  top  pri- 
ority at  the  beginning  odttae  new  Con- 
gress in  January.  i 

Obviously,  a  great  de4l  of  detailed 
work  will  be  necessary  to  fush  out  a  firm 
proposal,  acceptable  to  th4  President  and 
a  majority  of  the  Congresi.  But  I  believe 
such  a  package  is  capabl4  of  enactment 
by  Congress  this  fall.  Together  with  an 
effective  new  approach  Ito  price  and 
wage  restraint,  I  believe  t^is  sort  of  pro- 
gram offers  our  best  hope  Jof  making  our 
economy  strong  again.       1 


produced  a  gross  income  of  $5,989,000  or 
$14,200  per  irrigated  farm. 

The  Belle  Fourche  irrigation  project 
produces  50.000  to  60.000  tons  of  alfalfa 
and  approximately  one  million  bushels 
of  grain  each  year.  The  rest  is  range 
coimtry,  producing  over  500.000  head  of 
cattle  and  more  than  half  a  million  head 
of  sheep. 

In  short,  the  dam  is  indispensable. 

In  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  failure  of  the  dam  would  cause 
a  major  disaster  in  the  area  downstream, 
including  possible  loss  of  life.  Located 
within  the  downstream  flood  zone  are 
one  town  and  two  Indian  villages,  and 
a  number  of  farmsteads  and  ranch  head- 
quarters. They  could  be  either  partially 
or  completely  inundated. 

At  a  total  cost  of  $3,620,000,  work  on 
the  dam,  considerinc  the  consequences  if 
It  Is  not  performed,  has  to  be  done.  The 
possible  effect  on  farmers  and  ranchers, 
their  income  and  their  safety,  and  the 
food  supplies  produced,  make  it  especially 
important  that  H.R.  15736  be  passed. 

I  will  hope  for  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  my  colleages  in  this  matter  with- 
out further  delay. 


ither  because 

cement 

ve  been  dls- 

Dam,  at 


THE  ORB4AN  4aM 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  president.  Or- 
man  Dam  In  the  Belle  Fourche  Irrigation 
District  is  a  source  of  gieat  economic 
strength  to  the  area.  Ye|  it  is  threat- 
ened with  results  that  car^be  dlsastroiis. 
On  at  least  10  occasions,  i^has  sustained 
damage  of  one  kind  or 
of  wind  action.  Perio 
blocks  in  the  revetment 

lodged  by  wave  action.  O^, , 

60.  is  showing  its  age.  Whin  it  was  built 
in  1906  it  was  a  showpiece  of  sound  de- 
sign. But  simple  age  plus  jlncreased  de- 
mands have  created  a  strai^i  which  it  can 
no  longer  safely  bear.         | 

For  example,  the  spiUwa^  is  too  small 
and  was  severely  damagediin  1932  1943. 
and  1973. 

The  dam  Is  faced  with  Concrete  slabs 
which  are  undermined  by!  wave  action 
during  peilods  of  high  wat*. 

Problems  above  the  reservoir  make  It 
operate  at  less  than  full  csipaclty  and  in 
a  dry  year,  that  lack  of  dapacity  could 
be  an  economic  disaster  fo^  the  region. 

Orman  Dam  is  vitally  important  to  the 
northern  Black  Hills  of  aouth  Dakota. 
Last  year,  420  farmers  ha^  57.000  acres 
under  irrigation.  They  arei mainly  small 
family-operated  farms,  tjveraglng  535 
acres  of  irrigated  and  dry  4creage.  Yet  it 


THE  WORSENING  PLIGHT  OF  THE 
WORLDS  POOR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  rich 
nations  of  the  world  are  presently  debat- 
ing the  frightening  threats  to  their  rela- 
tive affluence  in  the  context  of  a  deteri- 
oruting  international  economic  system. 
However,  despite  our  own  difiaculties,  we 
must  not  forget  that  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  the  world's  population  live  in 
absolute  poverty,  and  their  plight  Is 
worsening. 

The  crisis  facing  these  poor  nations 
is  outlined  by  World  Bank  President 
Robert  McNamara  in  his  speech  last 
week  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
P^ind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  this  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  to  the  Board  of  Oovehnoks 
(By  Robert  S.  McNamare.  President,  World 
Bank   Group,  Washington,  D.C.,  September 
30,  1974) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

In  the  twelve  months  since  our  meeting 
In  Nairobi  the  world  economic  scene  has 
grown  increasingly  turbulent.  The  series  of 
changes  which  have  occurred  have  been  of 
a  magnitude  previously  associated  only  with 
major  wars  and  depressions.  New  problems 
h«ve  arisen,  older  problems  have  become 
more  acute,  and  the  cumulative  impact  of 
events  has  touched  every  nation  t«pre- 
sented  In  this  room. 

What  I  propose,  then,  to  do  this  morning 
Is  to  review  with  you: 

The  scope  and  Interrelated  nature  of  these 
events; 

Their  Implications  for  development  on 
various  groups  of  our  member  countries; 

The  general  measures  which  might  b« 
taken  to  assist  those  developing  countries 
most  Mrlously  affected  .by  the  current 
problems; 

And  what  I  believe  the  World  Bank  can 
and  should  do  in  its  Fiscal  Year  1975-1979 
Program  to  help  meet  this  new  sltxiatlon. 


I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  one 
fundamental  point  which  wUl  underlie  the 
whole  of  my  subsequent  argument.  It  is  this 
Though  all  of  us  have  been  affected  in  vary^ 
Ing  degrees  by  these  complex  events,  by  far 
the  most  adverse  effects  have  fallen  on  those 
countries  least  able  to  cope  with  them:  ow 
poorest  developing  member  nations. 

These  low  Income  countries — relatively 
disadvantaged  In  natural  reaources.  without 
significant  foreign  exchange  reserves,  and 
already  suffering  from  serious  Internal 
deprivations — now  find  themselves  caught  In 
a  web  of  external  economic  forces  largely 
beyond  their  control.  They  can  do  little  to 
Influence  the  current  disequilibrium,  nor 
did  they  precipitate  Its  underlying  causes. 
And  yet  they  have  become  the  principal  vlc- 
tlrus,  and  are  faced  with  the  several  penal- 
ties. 

These  countries  contain  a  bUUon  Individ- 
uals. 

Whatever  the  problems  and  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  rest  of  us  may  be.  we  slmpl; 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  half  the  total 
population  this  Institution  serves. 

The  real  Issue,  then.  Is  whether  we.  In  this 
forum,  fully  understand  what  Is  happening 
to  the  poorest  countries — and  having  under- 
stood It.  are  ready  to  do  what  Is  necessary  to 
assist  them. 

That  Is  the  essence  of  what  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  about  this  morning. 

But  before  I  turn  to  that  In  detail.  I  want 
to  refer  back   to  our  last  two  meetings. 

n.    SOCIAL    EQUITY    A^fD    ECONOMIC   GROWTH 

Two  years  ago  I  began  a  discussion  with 
you  of  the  critical  relationship  of  social 
equity  to  economic  growth.  I  emphasized 
then  the  wide  disparity  In  Income  that  exists 
among  the  peoples  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  the  need  to  design  development 
strategies  that  would  bring  greater  benefits 
to  the  poorest  among  those  peoples:  the 
roughly  40  7o  of  the  population  In  every 
developing  country  who  are  neither  contrib- 
uting significantly  to  their  nation's  economic 
growth  nor  sharing  equitably  In  Its  economic 
progress. 

Last  year  In  Nairobi  I  explored  this  prob- 
lem further,  pointing  out  that  among  the 
2  billion  people  living  In  the  more  than  100 
developing  countries  the  Bank  serves,  there 
are  hundreds  of  mUllons  of  individuals  bare- 
ly surviving  on  the  margin  of  life,  Uvlng 
xinder  conditions  so  degraded  by  disease.  Il- 
literacy, malnutrition,  and  squalor  as  to  deny 
them  the  basic  human  necessities.  These  are 
the  "marginal  men,"  men  and  women  living 
In  "absolute  poverty";  trapped  In  a  condi- 
tion of  life  so  limited  as  to  prevent  realiza- 
tion of  the  potential  of  the  genes  with  which 
they  are  born;  a  condition  of  life  so  degrad- 
ing as  to  Insult  human  dignity — and  yet  a 
condition  of  life  so  common  as  to  be  the 
lot  of  40%.  some  800  million,  of  the  peoples 
of  the  developing  countries. 

At  Nairobi  I  outlined  a  program  for  the 
Bank  which  would  begin  to  deal  with  these 
Issuee.  That  program  will  put  primary  em- 
phasis not  on  the  redistribution  of  Income 
and  wealth — as  Justified  as  that  may  be  tn 
many  of  our  member  countries — but  rather 
on  Increasing  the  productivity  of  the  poor, 
thereby  providing  for  a  more  equitable  sbar- 
Uig  of  the  beneflta  of  growth.  I  want  to  re- 
port on  the  steps  we  have  taken  to  Initiate 
that  program  and  something  of  what  we  see 
ahead. 

The  first  step  In  reaching  the  poorest  40% 
la  to  Identify  them — where  they  are,  what 
they  earn,  and  what  pubUc  services  reach 
them.  With  70%  of  the  population  tn  the 
developing  countries  living  In  the  rural  areas, 
the  center  of  the  problem  la  there.  And 
within  the  rural  areas,  we  can  usefully  dis- 
tinguish the  following  poverty  groups: 

1.  Small  farmers  whose  land  holdings  are 
of  a  size  and  quality  which  should  enable 
them  to  sustain  themselves  and  their  faml- 
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lies,  as  weU  as  to  produce  a  marketable  sur- 
plus, but  who  now  do  not  do  so; 

2.  SmaU  farmers  who  cannot  sustain  the 
farm  famUy  without  additional  land  or 
without  supplementary  Income  from  non- 
agrlcultural  activities; 

3.  The  landless,  some  of  whom  migrate  to 
larger  towns  and  cities  for  off-season  tem- 
porary employment. 

Altogether,  these  categories  contain  some 
700  mlUlon  individuals.  We  do  not  now  have 
all  the  Information  we  need  to  identify  the 
different  groups  in  individual  countries.  We 
are.  therefore,  collaborating  with  the  Pood 
snd  Agriculture  Organization  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  better  data  base  and  on  obtaining 
a  better  understanding  of  the  present  and 
potential  levels  of  productivity  of  individuals 
In  each  category. 

You  win  recall  that  we  stated  that  a 
reasonable  overall  productivity  improvement 
objective  was  to  increase  production  on  the 
100  million  farms,  with  areas  of  less  than 
6  hectares,  so  that  by  1985  their  output 
would  be  growing  by  5%  per  year,  a  rate  more 
than  double  that  of  the  1960s.  It  is  clearly  an 
ambitious  goal,  but  one  whose  achievement 
Is  made  more  urgent  by  the  continuing  food 
shortage  in  the  developing  world. 

The  Bank  is  determined  to  pursue  this 
goal.  But  I  shoiild  stress  that  what  the  Bank 
does  Is  much  less  important  than  what  gov- 
ernments do  to  deal  with  these  Issues.  Prog- 
ress win  only  be  possible  if  the  countries 
themselves  are  willing  to  make  strong  com- 
mitments to  pursue  agricultural  strategies 
directed  toward  the  promotion  of  new  in- 
come and  employment  opportunities  for  the 
poorest  groups.  Thia  wUl  involve  commit- 
ment to  effective  land  reform,  assurance  of 
adequate  credit  at  reasonable  cost,  and  re- 
assessment of  pricing,  taxation,  and  subsidy 
policies  which  discriminate  against  the  rural 
areas.  We  are  prepared  to  work  closely  with 
governments  that  wlah  to  take  such  actions. 
Already  we  see  evidence  that  the  objective 
of  a  5%  per  annum  increase  In  production 
can  be  realized.  In  the  past  year,  we  assisted 
In  financing  51  rural  development  projects  In 
43  countries  involving  a  total  Investment  of 
almost  (2  billion.  These  projects  are  expected 
to  benefit  directly  at  least  12  million  indi- 
viduals. They  should  generate  Increases  in 
production  of  more  than  6%  per  annum  for 
the  beneficiaries  whoee  present  incomes  aver- 
age less  than  $76  per  capita. 

During  the  next  five  years  our  lending  to 
agriculture  should  double,  supporting  proj- 
ects whoee  total  costs  will  approximate  $15 
billion  and  whose  direct  benefits  should  ex- 
tend to  100  million  rural  poor. 

We  expect  the  economic  returns  on  these 
Investments  to  exceed  15%.  They  would  be 
similar  to  the  following  five  projects  which 
were  approved  by  the  Bank's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors in  a  single  two-week  period  this  summer. 
A  $10.7  million  credit  for  agricultural  de- 
velopment in  the  southern  region  of  the 
Sudan  which  will  provide  a  higher  standard 
of  nutrition  for  some  60.000  farm  families 
through  expanded  food  crops;  will  assist  an 
additional  13,000  farm  families  through  new 
cash  crops;  and  will  benefit  roughly  half  the 
region's  total  population  of  three  million 
people  through  Improved,  disease-free  llve- 
(tock. 

An  98  million  credit  for  a  comprehensive 
rural  development  project  In  Upper  Volta, 
covering  extension  services,  small-farmer 
credit.  Improved  water  resources,  and  greater 
•ccess  to  health  facilities;  a  project  calcu- 
iftted.  in  all,  to  benefit  some  S60.000  Individ- 
uals, 7%  of  the  country's  total  population  in 
over  10%  of  the  country's  cultivated  land 
trea. 

A  921.S  mlUlon  credit  for  a  broadly  based 
livestock  development  program  In  KenyaT  in- 
cluding provisions  designed  to  assist  tradi- 
tional nomadic  herders;  to  Improve  10  million 
■cres  of  communal  rangeland;  and  to  expand 
•tldllfe  areaa  In  order  to  lessen  the  conflict 


for  food  and  water  between  wildlife  and  cat- 
tle. The  program  wlU  enhance  the  incomes 
of  140.000  rural  Inhabitants. 

An  98  mlUlon  credit  for  an  integrated  rural 
development  project  In  Mali  providing  farm 
Inputs  and  equipment;  an  expanded  func- 
tional literacy  program;  Improved  medical 
and  veterinary  facilities;  and  an  agricultural 
research  program.  The  program  will  reach 
an  agricultural  research  program.  The  pro- 
gram wlU  reach  over  100.000  farm  families — 
some  one  million  individuals — with  agricul- 
tural services  that  are  projected  to  triple 
their  per  capita  incomes. 

A  930  miUion  credit  for  ^  comprehensive 
dairy  development  project  in  India,  provid- 
ing for  an  Increase  in  production  of  a  mUUon 
tons  of  milk  a  year,  as  weU  as  for  100,000 
heifers;  and  organizing  small  cattle  owners 
into  1800  dairy  cooperatives  which  will  di- 
rectly benefit  some  450,000  farm  famUles — 
2^  mUIlon  Individuals — the  majority  of 
whom  own  holdings  less  than  two  hectares 
in  size,  or  are  landless.  The  economic  return 
of  the  project  Is  estimated  at  more  than 
30%  on  the  capital  invested. 
Last  month  the  Board  approved: 
A  910  mlUlon  credit  for  a  rural  develop- 
ment project  In  one  of  the  poorest  regions 
In  Tanzania  to  enhance  the  productivity,  in- 
comes and  living  standards  of  some  250,000 
people — roughly  half  the  entire  rural  popu- 
lation of  the  area —  through  Improvements 
in  agricultural  practices  and  infrastructure 
investments  for  135  newly-established  vU- 
lages.  The  project  aims  at  doubling  the  per 
capita  Incomes  of  the  vUlagers  over  a  twelve- 
year  period. 

Many  more  similar  projects  are  under 
preparation.  Por  example: 

A  project  m  the  three  northern  states  of 
Nigeria  providing  for  the  construction  of 
3500  kUometers  of  low-cost  farm-to-market 
roads,  250  earth  dams.  480  rural  water  supply 
ponds,  and  new  marketing  and  credit  serv- 
ices. It  is  designed  to  benefit  236.000  rural 
famUles — over  one  and  one-half  mlUlon 
people — by  raising  Incomes  substantially 
above  their  present  level  of  940  per  capita 
per  year. 

A  project  m  one  of  the  poorest  regions  of 
Northeastern  BrazU  to  raise  the  productivity 
of  33.000  farms  (which  support  200.000 
people)  by  Increasing  the  number  of  exten- 
sion agents;  establishing  demonstration  farm 
plots;  and  introducing  Improved  credit,  mar- 
keting, health,  and  education  faculties. 

A  project  In  India's  drought-prone  areas 
which  cover  250.000  square  miles,  and  in 
which  66  mUlion  people  live.  It  alms  to  di- 
versify their  production  into  activities  less 
dependent  on  rainfall.  The  project  includes 
minor  Irrigation  works,  watershed  manage- 
ment. Improved  crop  production  methods, 
sheep  and  dairy  development,  credit  faculties 
(especially  to  smallholders) .  applied  research, 
and  farmer  training  programs.  A  population 
of  over  one  million  wUl  have  their  Incomes 
increased  as  a  direct  result  of  the  project. 
One  hundred  thousand  man-years  of  aiddl- 
tional  employment  wlU  be  generated. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  project 
we  are  working  on  Is  an  effort  to  assist  the 
Oovemment  of  Mexico  m  Its  nationwide 
program  of  rural  develc^ment.  It  Is  dsslgned 
to  reach  the  lowest  Income  groups,  and  would 
involve  a  total  Investment  of  91.2  billion  over 
a  four-year  period.  Tlie  program  grew  out 
of  the  Government's  realisation  that  al- 
although  the  natl<m  bad  achieved,  over  the 
last  three  decades,  the  highest  sustained 
growth  In  agricultural  production  In  Latin 
America,  rural  poverty  appeared  to  have 
worsened  In  many  regions  throughout  the 
coimtry.  especially  in  seml-arld  Bones.  The 
economy  had  been  unable  to  provide  the 
growing  rural  population  with  productive 
employment. 

The  thrust  of  the  new  program  Is  to  pro- 
vide productive  Investments  In  low-Income 
rural  areas  through  small-scale  Irrigation, 
rainfed  crop  production,  fruit  and  vegetable 


growing,  and  rural  industries.  These  will  be 
supported  by  associated  Investments  In 
labor-intensive  feeder  road  construction, 
water  and  soil  conservation  projects,  and 
suppMt  services  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  Mexican  land  reform  program.  There 
will  be  provision,  too.  for  social  infrastruc- 
ture, such  as  rural  schools,  water  supply, 
health  facilities,  and  electrification.  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  most  complex  program  with 
which  the  Bank  has  ever  been  associated. 

It  is  true  that  the  risks  of  failure  are 
greater  in  rural  development  projects  t.>mw 
in  some  of  our  more  traditional  investments. 
Complicated  problems  of  technology,  orga- 
nization, land  tenure,  and  human  motiva- 
tion remain  to  be  resolved.  And  yet  for  the 
first  time  we  are  beginning  to  see  sub- 
stantial Income  and  employment  benefits 
within  the  reach  of  very  large  numbers  of 
the  rural  p>oor.  along  with  high  economic 
returns  to  the  national  economy. 

What  is  common  to  all  these  efforts  within 
the  Bank  is  an  Increased  emphasis  on  in- 
novative project  design  directed  toward  rais- 
ing the  productivity  of  the  absolute  poor, 
and  toward  helping  them  become  greater 
participants  In  their  country's  progress.  It  Is 
clear  that  development  efforts  of  the  past, 
both  by  governments  and  by  the  Bank,  have 
simply  not  made  an  adequate  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  this  huge  and  growing 
group.  We  must  make  sure  that  the  unprec- 
edented combination  of  events  which  Is  pree- 
ently  disturbing  the  world's  economy — to 
which  I  now  want  to  turn — does  not  distract 
our  attention  from  this  fundamental  task. 

rn.    RECENT    ECONOinC    EVENTS 

While  the  economic  changes  of  the  past 
year  have  been  massive,  the  fact  is  that  no 
one  can  see  clearly  yet  either  their  extent  or 
their  duration.  In  such  circumstances,  pro- 
jections of  the  future  are  bound  to  be  uncer- 
tain. But  they  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  ini- 
tiate the  long  lead-time  actions  required  to 
minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  the  changes, 
particularly  those  which  are  so  seriously 
affecting  many  of  the  developing  nations. 

In  this  section  I  want  to  review  the  scope 
and  interrelated  nature  of  these  events,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  worldwide  Inflation; 
changes  in  the  prices  of  petroleum  and  other 
commodities;  and  the  impact  of  these 
changes  on  the  outlook  for  economic  growth 
in  the  developed  nations  (which  constitute 
the  principal  export  markets  of  the  develop- 
ing countries).  This  discussion  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  review  of  the  effects  of  these 
events  on  the  growth  prospects  and  capital 
requirements  of  the  developing  countries 
through  the  remaining  years  of  this  decade. 

Inflation  in  the  developed  nations 

There  has,  of  course,  been  a  significant 
acceleration  in  the  rate  of  Inflation  in  the 
develoi)ed  nations.  It  began  before  the  rise  in 
the  prices  of  petroleum  and  other  primary 
commodities,  and  it  Is  only  partially  ex- 
plained by  them. 

INDEX  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PRICES  • 


1956    1968    1972    1973    197*    197i    1980 


Index  (1967-69= 

100) 94   98   128   154   175   194   278 

Percent  chanfe 

over  previous 

y«ar 2.3  -1.4    10.1    20.5    14.0    10.9     7.5 


>  An  index  of  capital  Mods  and  manufactured  exports  prices 
of  tnafor  developed  countries.  The  index  also  reflects  clianges  in 
exchange  rates. 

International  prices,  which  had  risen  only 
6%  m  the  decade  prior  to  1068 — ^lees  than 
1%  per  year — ^have  risen  at  an  annual  rate 
of  nearly  10%  in  the  five  years  since.  The 
annual  rate  of  Inflation  wlU  surely  decline 
from  the  1974  level  of  14%  but  could  well 
average  more  than  7%  for  the  period  1976-80. 

Inflation  benefits  virtually  all  at  the  de- 
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veloplng  countries  by  reducing  the  burden 
of  their  debt  service  in  rejatlon  to  the  value 
of  their  exports.  Howe^r.  for  many  of 
them — and  especially  the  poorest — this  ben- 
efit will  be  more  than  ofTscf  by  the  deteriora- 
tion In  their  terms  of  tra^e. 

Furthermore,  Inflation  ^as  already  eroded 
the  value  of  the  concessionary  aid  which 
they  receive.  Most  govemiientfi  have  not  In- 
creased the  amounts  apprcnrlated  for  Official 
Development  Assistance  (QDA)  to  offset  In- 
flation. ODA  has  declined  therefore,  from 
0  34''-^  of  the  ONP  of  OEpD  countries'  In 
1972  to  O.SO'-c  in  1973  an^  Is  likely  to  fall 
further  in  the  years  aheadj 

Petroleum  price  increase 
Contributing  to  world  Inflation  during  the 
past  twelve  months  has  Been  the  increase 
In  the  price  of  petroleum.  |lelatlve  to  export 
prices  of  manufactured  g^ods,  It  has  risen 
by  four  hundred  i>ercenta  Although  there 
had  previously  been  a  slow,  long-term  de- 
cline In  petroleum  prices  Which  called  for 
correction,  the  recent  action  has  resulted  In 
a  price  that  Is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  It 
has  been  In  the  postwar  period  In  relation 
to  other  commodities.  \ 

Since  Imported  oil  has  provided  the  prin- 
cipal Increase  In  world  energjr  supplies  In  re- 
cent years  and  cannot  rapidly  be  replaced 
by  other  sources,  the  effect  <if  the  price  rise 
Is  a  global  Imbalance  of  payments  of  unprec- 
edented magnitude.  Althoxigh  the  export 
surplus  of  the  members  of  tHe  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC) 
will  be  offset  In  part  by  rapSdly  rising  im- 
ports and  perhaps  by  a  reduction  in  oil 
prices,  a  substantial  trade  Imlialance  Is  likely 
to  persist  at  least  through  ihe  end  of  the 
decade.  j 

I  am  concerned  here  not  with  the  decision 
to  Increase  the  price  of  oU,  Uut  rather  with 
Its  consequences  for  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. There  are  two: 

The  cost  of  their  current '  volume  of  oil 
Imports  has  been  Increased  by  some  $10 
bUllon.  which  Is  15%  of  their  total  Import 
bill,  and  equal  to  40%  of  thfl  entire  net  In- 
flow of  external  capital  last  ytar.  As  a  result 
the  countries  least  able  to  fltiance  this  cost 
Increase  have  already  had  tO  curtail  their 
development  programs. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade  some  of  the 
OPEC  cotintrles  are  likely  to  aave  a  continu- 
ing balance  of  payments  8i«plus  totalling 
some  $30-60  billion  per  year  (In  1974  prices), 
the  amount  depending  on  their  absorptive 
capacity  and  price  policies  as  Well  as  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  oil-Importing  countries  In 
developing  other  sources  of  •nergy.  Of  this 
surplus,  roughly  a  quarter— <JB-15  billion  in 
1974  prices— would  be  dlre<:tly  with  the 
other  developing  countries.  The  remaining 
$22-45  billion  of  the  surplus  'would  be  with 
the  developed  countries.  SucQ  an  Imbalance 
would  be  so  large  as  to  exert  a  cumulative 
strain  on  the  economies  of  the  developed 
nations  and  on  International  financial  mar- 
kets, making  It  more  dlfflcult  for  developing 
countries  to  expand  export  earnings  and  to 
finance  their  balance  of  paytnents  deficits. 
Other  commodity  ■price  changes 
Prices  of  other  primary  products — prices 
which  had  remained  fairly  stable  from  the 
1960s  to  mid- 1972 — have  been  increasing  very 
rapidly  since  then.  O-he  high  prices  of  com- 
modities exported  by  developing  countries 
In  1973  reflected  the  high  le|el  of  demand 
prevailing  In  a  period  of  exce|>tlonally  rapid 
growth  in  almost  all  IndustrUl  nations.  The 
failure  of  wheat  and  rice  crops  in  widespread 
areas  of  the  world  In  1972  and  1973  also  had 
far-reaching  effects  on  prices  of  cereal  grains. 
Although  some  developing  dountrles  have 
benefitted  from  the  recent  commodity  boom, 
only  a  small   number  of  them— principally 

'  Twenty-four  developed  countries  which 
are  members  of  the  Organisation  for  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  and  E>eve{opment. 


mineral  producers — is  likely  to  continue  to 
do  so  for  the  remainder  of  the  decade. 

Beyond  1974.  price  projections  for  primary 
commodities  depend,  on  the  assumptions 
made  about  growth  In  the  industrial  coun- 
tries, the  major  markets  for  such  products. 
Since,  as  will  be  discussed  below,  the  growth 
prospects  In  these  markets  for  the  remainder 
of  the  decade  are  less  than  they  were  In  the 
19608  and  the  early  1970s,  the  prices  of  most 
primary  commodities  are  not  likely  to  be 
very  buoyant  In  the  years  ahead. 
Effect  of  price  changes  on  the  terms  of  trade 

The  net  effect  of  the  Increase  In  the  prices 
of  petroleum  and  other  primary  commodities, 
together  with  widespread  inflation  In  the  In- 
dustrialized nations,  will  be  a  substantial 
change  in  the  terms  of  trade  of  the  develop- 
ing countries — that  is.  In  the  relationship 
between  the  prices  of  their  exports  and 
Imports. 

TERMS  OF  TRADE-1973  VERSUS  1980  (1967-69  =  100) 


Population 

Terms  of  trade 

(in 

— 

millions) 

1973          19«0 

Developing  countries  : 

1    Major  oil  producers 

300 

140           350 

2.  Mineral  producers 

100 

102           102 

3.  Other    developing    coun- 

tries: 

A    With  per  capita  in- 

comes over  J200 . . 

600 

104             95 

B.  With  per  capita  in- 
comes under  $200. 

1,000 

95             77 

Total . 

2.000  . 

OECD  countries 

600 

M           89 

For  the  average  of  all  primary  commodity 
exports,  1973  represented  a  return  to  the 
peak  price  levels  of  the  Korean  War.  How- 
ever, this  commodity  boom  has  benefitted 
mainly  the  richer  primary  producers,  while 
the  poorest  suffered  both  In  their  terms  of 
trade  and  in  their  export  volumes.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade,  as  indicated  In  the  table 
above,  there  Is  likely  to  be  a  decline  In  the 
terms  of  trade  of  virtually  all  of  the  develop- 
ing countries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
petroleum  and  mineral  producers.  The 
poorest  countries  will  In  general  be  the  most 
severely  affected.  They  are  likely  to  suffer  a 
decline  of  over  207c.  As  a  result,  even  with 
expanding  export  volumes,  there  will  be 
little  Increase  In  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  exports  In  the  face  of  rapidly  Increasing 
Import  requirements. 

The  outlook  for  economic  growth  in  the 
developed  countries 

The  Industrialized  nations  have  reacted  to 
the  rise  of  petroleum  prices  and  other  com- 
modity prices,  and  to  the  worldwide  inflation, 
In  ways  which  have  reduced  their  growth 
rates.  Although  they  have  been  pursuing 
policies  designed  to  adjust  to  the  higher  costs 
of  energy  and  to  the  other  Inflationary  forces, 
with  minimum  Impact  on  production  and 
employment,  some  slowdown  of  their  econ- 
omies following  a  period  of  very  high 
growth  was  inevitable. 

The  sharp  Increase  In  the  cost  of  petro- 
leum was  bound  to  lead  to  basic  shifts  in 
the  structure  of  their  economies,  while  the 
sharp  rise  In  balan'^e  of  payments  deflcits 
and  the  higher  levels  of  inflation  have 
exacerbated  the  already  complex  problems 
of  managing  the  International  flnanclal  sys- 
tem. All  of  these  factors  will  continue  to  have 
an  Impact  on  the  growth  rates  of  the  OECD 
ccnintrlee.  The  effect  to  date  Is  shown  by  the 
table  below. 

Rates   of    real   growth    of    OECD    countries 
(gross  national  product) 

(In  percent] 

196O-70  ( average  annual ) 4.9 

1972  5.8 

1973  fl.7 

1974  1.3 


In  comparison  to  growth  rates  of  5  and 
6%  In  past  years,  present  Indications  ar« 
that  the  ONP  of  the  OECD  countries  In  1974 
is  growing  at  only  1.3%. 

As  for  the  future,  a  return  to  the  6%  rat* 
of  growth  realized  In  the  1960s  would  requln 
both  effective  measures  to  reduce  Inflation 
without  reducing  prcxluctlon,  and.  equaUy 
Important,  the  orderly  recycling  of  the  sur- 
pluses of  the  OPEC  countries  to  finance  the 
structural  deflcits  of  the  Industrial  coun- 
tries. Olven  the  difficulties  of  achieving  these 
objectives.  It  is  only  prudent  to  consider  the 
effects  on  the  developing  countries  of  a  drop 
In  ONP  growth  in  the  OECD  countries,  to 
say,  3.6%  or  4.0%  for  the  remainder  of  the 
decade. 

The  adverse  effect  on  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  such  a  reduction  in  economic 
growth  In  their  major  markets  would  be 
great.  There  is  a  strong  relationship — almost 
1  to  1 — between  changes  in  the  growth  rate 
of  the  OECD  countries  and  that  of  the  ou- 
Importlng  developing  nations.  This  is  not 
surprising.  Exports  to  OECD  countries  con- 
stitute 75%  of  the  total  exports  of  those  na- 
tions. A  diminished  growth  rate  in  the 
OECD  countries  translates  very  quickly  into 
reduced  demand  for  these  developing  na- 
tions' exports,  leading  In  turn  to  a  reduced 
capacity  to  Import,  and  hence  to  lower  rates 
of  growth. 

rv.    CONSEQtTENCES    OF    RECENT    EVENTS    FOB 
THE    DEVELOPING    COUNTRIES 

Any  one  of  the  events  described  above— 
the  deterioration  In  the  terms  of  trade, 
worldwide  Inflation,  the  Increase  In  the  price 
of  oil,  the  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  OECD  countries — would  have  had  a  se- 
rious Impact  on  the  devel<^lng  nations.  In 
combination,  the  effect  on  some  nations  hu 
been  near  disaster.  The  trade  deficit  of  »U 
the  oll-lmportlng  developing  nations  will 
more  than  double  this  year  to  approximately 
$20  billion,  and,  if  they  are  to  maintain  even 
minimum  economic  growth.  It  will  continue 
to  rise  for  the  remainder  of  the  decade. 

Moreover,  If  present  trends  continue.  Offl- 
clal  Development  Assistance,  as  a  percent- 
age of  ONP.  win  continue  to  decline,  and 
may  not  even  Increase  sufficiently  to  offset 
the  effects  of  Inflation.  Furthermore,  un- 
less steps  are  taken  to  expand  the  supply 
of  capital  on  Intermediate  and  market  terms 
to  the  more  creditworthy  developing  coun- 
trlee,  they  wUl  have  dUBculty  competing 
with  the  OECD  countries  In  International 
markets  for  the  funds  necessary  to  finance 
their  Increased  trade  deflcits. 

If  we  were  to  assume  that  capital  flows 
to  the  developing  nations,  with  some  ad- 
justments for  Inflation,  would  rise  from  830 
billion  to  as  much  as  $33  billion  between 
1973  and  1980,  Including  an  Increase  in  Offi- 
cial Development  Assistance  from  $10  bil- 
lion to  as  much  as  |17  blUlon— assumptions 
which  are  probably  optimistic  and  which  I 
will  examine  In  greater  detail  In  a  moment- 
it  Is  estimated  that  the  growth  rates  for  the 
developing  nations  would  be  as  shown  in 
the  table  below : 

DEVELOPING  COUNTRY  RATES  OF  GROWTH  PER  CAPITA 
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Popula- 

lation 

(in 

millions) 

GNP  growth  per 
capita  (average, 
percent) 

Developing  countries  by  group 

1965  73    1974-80 

1.  Major  oil  producers 

2.  Mineral  exporters 

300 

100 

600 
i.OOO 

5.4          1.4 

1  2         3.8 

3.  Other  developing  countries: 

A.  With  per  capita  incomes 

incomes  over  J200 

B.  With  per  capita  incomes 

under  $200. 

4.3          3.4 
1.1         -.4 

ToUl 

2,000 

As  Is  apparent,  the  growth  rates  projected 
for  all  of  the  developing  nations,  other  than 
the  petroleum  and  mineral  exporters,  are 
substantially  below  the  levels  which  were 
thought  likely  only   a  few  months  ago. 

Some  countries — for  example,  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines  whose  reserves  have 
benefitted  from  buoyant  export  prices,  or 
Turkey  and  Yugoslavia  which  have  received 
substantial  remittances  from  their  workers 
abroad — can  partially  finance  the  heavy  1974 
trade  accovmt  deficits  and  can  avoid  severe 
deterioration  of  thler  growth  rates.  The 
prospects  of  other  countries  such  as  Korea 
and  Brazil,  which  have  been  steadily  expand- 
ing their  export  of  Industrial  goods,  are  much 
better  than  those  of  countries  dependent  on 
agricultural  exports. 

The  major  Impact  Is  on  the  poorest  na- 
tions. The  rising  prices  of  Imported  petro- 
leum, fertilizer,  and  cereals;  the  slack  de- 
manded for  their  exports  to  developed  coun- 
tries; and  the  erosion  by  inflation  of  the 
real  value  of  development  assistance,  all  have 
dealt  severe  blows  to  the  growth  aspirations 
of  the  poorest  members  of  the  Bank.  These 
nations,  with  a  population  of  one  billion, 
and  Incomes  averaging  less  than  $200  per 
capita,  on  the  most  likely  set  of  assumptions 
regarding  commodity  prices,  capital  flows, 
growth  rates  In  the  OECD  cotmtrles,  would 
suffer  an  actual  decline  In  their  per  capita 
Incomes.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  already 
marginal  condition  of  life  of  the  poorest 
40%  within  these  countries  Is  an  appalling 
prospect. 

The  countries  thus  affected  are  mostly  in 
South  Asia  and  Africa.  Consider  the  follow- 
ing cases: 

India:  Higher  oil  prices  will  add  $800  mil- 
lion to  India's  Import  bill  this  year — an 
amount  equivalent  to  roughly  two-thirds  of 
her  entire  foreign  exchange  reserves,  over 
26%  of  her  total  exports,  and  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  previously  projected  net  resource 
transfer.  Price  increases  for  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizer— and  India  Is  the  world's  largest  Im- 
porter of  this  essential  Ingredient  of  In- 
creased agricultural  production — will  add 
another  $500  million;  and  higher  prices  for 
essential  foodgraln  imports  still  another  $100 
million. 

Sri  Lanka:  Despite  large  cuts  In  food  ra- 
tions, in  1974  cereal  grain  import  costs  will 
rise  by  $100  million,  fertllzer  by  $40  million, 
and  petroleum  by  $100  million.  And  stag- 
nating world  prices  of  tea— Sri  Lanka's  ma- 
jor exports — have  in  effect  locked  the  coun- 
try into  a  long-term  deterioration  in  Its 
terms  of  trade. 

Bangladesh :  Devastated  by  both  flood  and 
war,  the  country  has  had  to  devote  most  of 
Its  Imports  to  essential  reconstruction  and 
minimum  food  requirements.  It  has  been 
unable  as  yet  to  mount  a  sustained  develop- 
ment program  which  Its  more  than  75  mil- 
lion people  desperately  require.  To  do  ao  It 
would  have  to  Increase  its  Imports  substan- 
tially and  yet  this  year  alone  the  new  oil 
prices  will  add  $70  million  to  its  costs,  and 
food  and  fertilizer  price  Increases  an  addi- 
tional $100  million. 

The  Sahelian  Countries  of  Africa:  Due  to 
the  most  devastating  drought  in  their  his- 
tory. MaU.  Niger,  Upper  Volta.  Mauritania. 
Senegal,  and  Chad  have  been  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  favorable  world  prices  of 
their  chief  exports:  groundnuts,  cotton,  and 
livestock.  The  surge  In  petroleum  prices  has 
driven  the  cost  of  their  essential  fuel  im- 
ports from  10%  of  their  export  earnings  to 
30  or  40%,  at  the  same  time  that  their  food 
import  requirements — literally  to  stave  off 
mass  starvation — have  risen  draatlcally. 

The  East  African  countries  of  Tanzania, 
Somalia,  and  Kenya  are  also  facing  severe 
balance  of  payments  pressure. 


V.    MEASURES    TO    SPEED    THE    AnjT7STMENT 
PBOCESS 

To  assist  the  developing  countries  In  meet- 
ing the  cumulative  impact  of  these  prob- 
lems, the  Bank  has  examined  the  Internal 
and  external  adjustments  which  might  be 
undertaken  to  minimize  the  setback  to  de- 
velopment summarized  in  the  tables  above. 

Much  must  be  done  by  the  developing 
countries  themselves,  particularly  in  restruc- 
turing their  patterns  of  use  and  procvire- 
ment  of  energy  and  even  more  in  expand- 
ing their  production  of  cereal  grains. 
Restructuring  patterns  of  use  and 
production  of  energy 
The  impact  of  the  petroleum  price  In- 
creases on  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
developing  nations  could  be  diminished,  of 
coiu^e,  if  they  could  reduce  their  consump- 
tion of  imported  petroleimi.  This  oould  re- 
sult either  from  a  reduction  m  their  con- 
sumption of  energy  in  general,  or  through  a 
shift  from  Imported  petroleura  to  domestic 
sources  of  energy  supply. 

Willie  greater  efficiency  and  conservation 
In  energy  use  may  be  feasible  in  some  cases, 
the  amounts  Involved  will  be  small.  On 
average,  the  one  billion  people  In  the  coun- 
tries with  per  capita  Incomes  below  $200  con- 
sume only  about  1%  as  much  energy  per 
capita  as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Reduction  of  energy  consumption  In  those 
countrli!S  in  any  slgniflcant  degree  can  only 
lead  to  reductions  in  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural production,  and  a  lowering  of  the 
standards  of  living  for  the  masses  of  the 
population. 

The  outlook  for  substituting  other  forms 
of  energy  for  petroleum  is  brighter.  It  will 
be  p>osslbIe  In  many  countries,  for  example. 
India,  Pakistan,  Brazil,  and  Turkey,  to 
generate  power  using  alternative  energy 
sources.  Petroleum -based  plants  can  be  re- 
placed with  hydropower,  geothermal  power, 
or  with  coal,  lignite  or  nuclear  fuel  plants. 
But  even  in  countries  where  these  alternative 
energy  sources  are  available  (and  in  some, 
such  as  Kenya  and  Upper  Volta,  this  Is  a  very 
uncertain  prospect),  exploiting  these  sources 
will  require  time-consuming  geological  or 
hydrologlcal  surveys  and  very  large  addi- 
tionsJ  capital  investments. 

Moreover,  the  resources  to  be  used  for 
these  investments  must  be  drawn  away  from 
other  projects,  thereby  reducing  the  coun- 
tries' development  programs.  And  in  any 
event,  it  will  be  from  5  to  7  years  before  such 
facilities  for  energy  production  can  become 
operational  and  begin  to  offset  the  increased 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  petroleum  Imports. 
Expanding  the  production  of  food  grains 
Although  there  has  been  a  reasonable  long- 
run  balance  between  supply  and  demand  of 
food  grains  for  the  world  as  a  whole,  there  has 
been  a  serious  and  growing  shortage  of  food 
production  In  the  developing  countries. 
Unless  remedial  action  is  taken,  the  situation 
will  become  much  worse.  The  principal  rea- 
sons for  the  shortage  have  been  the  rapidly 
expanding  population  In  these  countries  and 
their  failure  to  sichleve  satisfactory  levels  of 
agricultural  productivity. 

Were  present  trends  to  continue,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cereal  grain  Import  re- 
quirements of  the  developing  nations  could 
double  between  1970  and  the  middle  of  the 
next  decade.  By  that  time  those  countries 
would  be  seeking  to  import  70  to  80  million 
tons  per  year,  and  the  foreign  exchange  re- 
quired each  year  could  reach  $20  billion. 
This  additlonta  requirement  could  not  be 
met  from  any  reasonable  projection  of  ex- 
port earnings  or  capital  Inflows.  There  Is  only 
one  answer  to  this  problem:  the  2.9%  rate  at 
which  the  developing  countries  have  In- 
creased their  output  of  food  grains  over  the 


past  two  decades  must  be  Increased  sub- 
stantially. 

This  can  be  done.  Grain  yields  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  no  more  than  40 '"r  of 
the  yields  In  the  developed  countries.  The 
developing  countries  do  have  the  potential 
to  Increase  their  agricultural  productivity. 
But  that  potential  cannot  be  realized  vmless 
the  developing  countries  themselves  initiate 
action  on  a  wide  front,  including  measures  to 
expand  the  cultivated  areas  under  irrigation, 
promote  the  availability  and  use  of  fertilizer, 
and  maintain  a  price  structure  which  pro- 
vides farmers  with  adequate  incentive  to 
grow  more  food.  These  are  the  prerequisites 
to  Increasing  productivity,  and  they  will  re- 
quire substantial  sums  of  capital. 

Investments  in  world  fertilizer  capacity 
have  been  Inadequate  to  cope  with  the  sharp 
nitrogenous  and  phosphatlc  fertilizers  In  the 
major  grain -exporting  countries  of  the  OECD. 
and  in  the  developing  countries  which  have 
been  modernizing  their  sigriculture.  The  de- 
veloping countries'  share  in  total  world  con- 
sumption of  fertilizers  has  Increased  from 
10%  In  1961  to  about  17  Tr  today,  and  it  is 
projected  to  Increase  further  to  25%  by  the 
end  of  the  decade. 

We  estimate  that  by  1980  the  demand  for 
nitrogenous  and  phosphatlc  fertilizers  in  the 
developing  countries  will  exceed  22  million 
metric  tons  annually,  only  half  of  which  can 
be  produced  with  their  existing  capacity  and 
Its  currently  planned  expansion.  To  add  11 
million  tons  of  additional  production  capa- 
city would  require  an  Investment  of  some  $6 
to  $10  bUllon. 

Many  developing  nations  have  already  ini- 
tiated action  to  conserve  energy  and  to  ex- 
plore alternatives  to  continuing  increases  In 
petroleum  Imports.  Some  have  started  to  re- 
duce their  dependence  on  Imported  food- 
grains.  But  years  will  pass  before  these  efforts 
bear  fruit.  In  the  meantime,  the  higher 
Import  costs  of  petroleum,  food  grains,  fer- 
tilizer, and  maniifactured  goods  will  place  a 
heavy  burden  on  their  balance  of  payments 
and  reduce  their  savings  available  to  finance 
Investment.  Unless  these  requirements  are 
met  by  additional  capital  flows,  the  result  will 
be  further  declines  In  their  rates  of  growth. 

This  brings  us  to  a  discussion  of  the 
volume  of  capital  required,  in  particular  by 
the  poorest  developing  countries,  to  prevent 
this  outcome. 

VI.    CAPrTAL    EEQtTIREMENTS 

Earlier  I  stated  that  were  we  to  assume  that 
capital  flows  to  the  developing  nations  would 
Increase  from  $20  bUUon  to  $33  bUlion  be- 
tween 1973  and  1980.  with  OlBclal  Develop- 
ment Assistance  rising  from  $10  billion  to 
$17  bUllon,  growth  rates  during  these  years 
for  the  developing  nations  (excluding  the 
I>etroleum  and  mineral  exporters)  would 
average  3.4%  per  capita  for  the  countries 
with  Individual  Incomes  over  $200  and  would 
actually  decline  for  those  with  incomes  below 
$200.  It  Is  time  to  examine  that  assumption 
(shown  as  Case  I  In  the  following  tables)  and 
to  consider  alternatives. 

The  3.4%  per  capita  rate  of  growth  pro- 
jected for  the  middle  and  high  Income  coun- 
tries Is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the  de- 
crease of  .4%  projected  for  the  poorer  coun- 
tries Is  totally  unacceptable  Were  we  to 
raise  these  rates  by  planning  on  a  4%  per 
capita  growth  for  the  countries  with  incomes 
over  $200  and  a  rate  one-half  of  that  for 
those  with  incomes  of  $200  or  less,  we  esti- 
mate that  the  capita  requirements  by  1980 
would  rise  by  60.  Total  capital  required 
would  Increase  from  $33  billion  to  $53  bil- 
lion. ODA  would  have  to  rise  to  $24  billion, 
a  huge  sum,  but  a  sum  which  would  still  be 
no  larger  than  its  present  share  of  the  do- 
nors' protected  GNP.  These  data  are  shown 
in  Case  n. 
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TABLE  l.-DEVELOF>ING  COUNTRY  IaTES  OF  GROWTH 
PER  CAPITA   f 

i 


Developing  countries 
by  group 


Popula- 
tion (in 
mil- 
lions) I 


GtP  gromrtli  per  capita 
[average,  percent) 


I   Major  oil  producers 

Z   Mineral  exporters 

3   Other  developing  coun- 
tries : 

A   With  per  capita  in- 
conres  over  t200 
B   With  per  capita  in- 
comes     under 
{200 

Totil 


1,000 


CD  A    Amount.. .    .  

Percent  of  donor  GNP |^30) 

Other  concessionary  aid 

Market  terms  borrowing 


Two-thlrda  of  tb«  IncrMae  In  the  capital 
required  from  1973  to  1980  Is  needed  simply 
to  compensate  for  the  higher  prices  of  com- 
modities and  services  imported  by  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

Are  such  capital  flows  attainable? 

In  oonalderlng  the  question,  I  want  to 
emphasize  two  points: 

First,  the  substantial  Increase  In  market 
terms  tmrrowlng  that  the  middle  and  higher 
Income  developing  countries  must  under- 
take— efforts  which  can  succeed  only  If  the 
recycling  mechanisms  make  special  provi- 
sion for  the  very  large  capital  requirements 
of  these  countries  as  well  as  for  those  of  the 
developed  nations. 

And  second,  the  alarming  rate  at  which 
inflation  Is  eroding  ODA  flows  and  the  fall- 

^•""  --| ure  to  compensate  for  this  balance  of  what 

might  be  termed  the  "money  Illusion" — that 
Is,  falling  to  recognize  that  In  periods  of 
rapid  inflation  the  same  number  of  dollars. 
at  different  moments  of  time,  do  not  repre- 
sent the  same  real  values. 

While  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Eurocredlts 
extended  to  the  developing  countries  In  the 
recent  past  Is  striking,  the  total  market  bor- 
rowing by  these  countries  was  heavily  In- 
fluenced by  the  amounts  lent  to  a  few  of  the 
nations  with  a  high  credit  standing.  More 
than  M.3  billion  out  of  the  total  of  $8.8 
billion  raised  in  1973  by  the  developing  cotm- 
tries  went  to  just  three  nations — Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  Peru — and  an  additional  $a.i 
billion  went  to  the  oil-  and  mineral -export- 


TABLE  II.— NET  EXTERNAL  CAPITAS  FLOW  REQUIRED  TO 
ACHIEVE  GROWTH  RATES ^N  TABLE  I 

lAmounts  in  Pillions  ol  jollarsl 

4 


1980 
973      Case  I    Case  II 


1.9 
1.8 


Total  net  external  capital  now.,     i  1. 1       33. 0       53. 5 


$16.7 
(20) 
5.5 
10.8 


J24.4 
(30) 
5.5 
23.6 


Ing  coimtrles.  Very  little  was  louMd  to  Tur- 
key, Korea,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and 
other  middle  income  oountrlM  which  will 
need  large  amounts  of  such  capital  in  the 
future. 

To  support  Case  II,  the  amount  of  $8.8 
billion  raised  In  1973  would  have  to  Increase 
to  $16  billion  within  the  next  two  years  and 
to  some  $24  billion  In  1980;  and  the  number 
of  borrowers  would  have  to  Increase  slgnlf. 
Icantly. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  InternatloniU 
banking  community  will  recognize  that  many 
of  the  developing  nations.  If  assisted  to  make 
the  structural  adjustment  necessary  to 
realize  their  long-term  growth  potential, 
represent  excellent  opportunities  for  proflt- 
able  placement  of  surpluses,  particularly 
those  generated  Initially  In  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries. But,  as  I  suggested  before,  one  cannot 
be  sanguine  about  the  prospects  of  Increased 
borrowing  by  the  developing  countries  from 
the  Eurocredlt  markets  unless  the  developed 
countries  provide  some  support  to  those 
markets.  The  developing  countries  will  face 
heavy  competition  from  the  developed  coun- 
tries seeking  to  draw  on  OPEC  surpluses  to 
finance  their  own  balance  of  payments 
deficits. 

Market  borrowing  has  not  been  a  source 
of  funds  open  to  the  lower  Income  countries. 
These  nations  must  depend  mainly  on  con- 
cessionary flows,  principally  ODA.  And  It  la 
In  relation  to  ODA  that  the  effects  of  the 
"money  Illusion"  become  most  apparent. 


ACTUAL  AND  PROJECTED  FLOWS  OF  OFFICIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 


lAmounts  In  billions  of  do(lars| 


In  the  past  ten  years,  ODiH  In  relation  to 
ONP  has  decreased  by  one-tlilrd.  Today  it  la 
running  at  sctu-cely  40%  of  I  the  .7%  target. 
Since  that  objective  was  eeiabllshed  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  In  1970, 
there  has  been  no  Increasei  In  real  terms. 
In  the  concessionary  flow  d^plte  a  12%  In- 
crease of  ONP  In  the  don4r  nations.  The 
reason,  I  believe.  Is  clear:  le^latures  fall  to 
recognize  that  the  62%  idcrease  between 
1970  and  1974  In  the  monAr  value  of  the 
ODA  which  they  have  appropflAted  not  only 
contributes  nothing  toward  t  attaining  the 
.7%  objective,  but  Just  barelyi  maintains  the 
real  value  of  the  1970  level  dt  assistance. 

The  most  important  slngle>  step  the  de- 
veloped nations  could  take  to  assist  the  one 
bUUon  people  of  the  poorest  countries  would 
be  to  recognize  that  the  effects  of  Inflation 
alone  require — and  will  coi^tlnue  to  re- 
quire— major  Increases  In  thej  appropriated 
money  values  of  Official  DevelcLment  Assist- 
ance. ' 

The  OPEC  countries  are  beglhnlng  to  help 
meet  the  capital  requirements  of  the  de- 
veloping nations.  Including  making  con- 
tributions to  ODA  which  are  larger  In  pro- 
portion to  gross  national  product  than  those 
of  the  OECD  nations. 

Excluding  Indonesia  and  Nigeria  which 
are  not  in  a  position  to  expbrt  long-term 
capital,  the  projected  change  In  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  OPEC  countries,  between 
the  years  1973  and  1980  Is  shofm  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


PROJECTED  CHANGE  IN  THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE 
OPEC  COUNTRIES 

(Excluding  Indonesia  and  Nigeria] 


1973 


1980 


OPEC  GNP— Amount  (billions) J76  Mil 

Percentof  OECD  GNP  1 5.5  *5  n 

GNP  per  capita:  

K. »951  »<2*<' 

OECD' j4  735  jjj  jgg 

OPEC  foreign  exchange  reserves  and  external " 

investmenb  (billions) j24  j624 

OPEC     income    on     external     investments 

(billions) j2  J40 


'  The  OPEC  GNP  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those 
of  the  OtCD  countries.  The  former  include  a  high  proportion  of 
income  from  the  production  of  nonreplaceable  assets  for  which 
no  depreciation  allowance  has  been  provided.  Were  this  factor 
to  be  taken  into  account,  OPEC  per  capita  GNP  in  1980  would 
probably  be  30  percent  less  than  shown. 

The  data  show  that  the  OPEC  countries 
will  be  highly  liquid  In  1980.  although  their 
ONP  wUl  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  of 
OCED  countries,  and  their  per  capita  In- 
comes, on  average,  substantially  less.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  can  be  expected  that  they 
wlU  direct  a  portion  of  their  Uqtiid  fiunds  to 
the  flxumcing  of  th«  ODA  increases  required 
by  the  poc»«st  ootmtrles.  But  a  far  larger  por- 
tion <rf  the  OPBC  sTirpluses  will  no  doubt 
be  used  to  finance  the  very  large  capital  re- 
quirements of  the  middle  and  higher  Income 
nations. 


The  OPEC  countries  have  already  taken  a 
number  of  Initiatives  which  may  lead  to 
an  increase  In  the  fiow  of  their  devel(q>ment 
aid.  These  range  from  Iran's  and  Iraq*! 
agreements  to  supply  India  with  specified 
quantities  of  oil  on  deferred  payment  terms, 
to  the  creation  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Devel- 
opment Fund,  and  the  very  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  the  Kuwait  and  Abu  Dhabi  De- 
velopment Funds.  But  many  of  these  initia- 
tives will  take  time  to  organize  and  to  staff. 
Disbursements  are,  therefore,  likely  to  be 
slow.  The  World  Bank  has  offered  its  assist- 
ance to  these  institutions  to  accelerate  the 
flow  of  funds. 

vn.  THE  cojrrKiBtrnoN  of  the  world  bank 

GEOUP    FOB    FISCAL    TEABS    1978-79 

The  net  effect  of  the  events  we  have  dis- 
cussed Is  a  dramatic  Increase  in  the  capital 
required  by  the  developing  nations  for  the 
achievement  of  even  modest  rates  of  growth 
during  the  remaining  years  of  the  decade. 
The  present  plans  of  the  OECD  and  OPK 
countries  do  not  Indicate  that  stiiScient  capi- 
tal will  be  available.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  believe  the  World  Bank  Oroup  must 
expand  its  lending  to  the  maximum  per- 
mitted by  prudent  financial  management 
and  the  availability  of  fluids.  The  program 
which  I  have  presented  to  our  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  their  consideration  is  a  first  step 
In  that  direction. 

It  provides  for  total  lending  in  the  five 
fiscal  years  1975-79  of  $30  bUllon.  The  pro- 
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gram  which  the  Board  has  approved  for 
ms  contemplates  commitments  totalling 
$5.5  billion,  compared  to  $4.5  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  Just  ended,  and  $3.5  billion  In  the 
year  before  that. 

The  total  of  $16  billion  for  the  five  years 
compares  with  $16  billion  for  the  previous 
period  (FY  1970-74).  However,  the  Increase 
of  $20  billion — 125%  in  money  terms — pro- 
vides for  an  increase  of  only  40%  In  real 
terms    (7 7c    per    annum). 

At  Nairobi,  the  negotiators  of  the  coun- 
tries contributing  to  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  (IDA)  believed  that 
their  pledges  of  $4.6  billion  for  the  4th 
Replentshment  period  would  provide  an  in- 
crease of  65%  over  the  level  of  the  3rd 
Replenishment.  Already  that  expected  in- 
crease has  been  more  than  offset  by  actual 
or  projected  Infiatlon.  It  now  appears  that 
the  4th  Replenishment,  in  real  terms,  will 
be  slightly  smaller  than  the  3rd.  To  mlnlml2se 
the  Impact  of  this  loss  of  value,  we  propose 
to  shift  the  allocation  of  scarce  IDA  resovirces 
in  such  a  way  as  to  concentrate  them  on 
the  countries  most  seriously  affected  by  the 
recent  economic  developments.  We  intend 
to  give  priority  In  these  countries  to  raising 
agricultural  production  in  general  and  the 
productivity  of  the  rural  poor  In  particular. 

The  proposed  Bank  Group  program  Is 
large.  It  will  require  net  borrowing  during 
the  five  years  of  over  $13  billion.  Much  of 
that  amount  can,  I  believe,  be  borrowed  trom 
OPEC  countries.  They  have  been  most  co- 
operative with  the  Bank  and  In  recent 
months  we  have  received  loan  commitments 
from  them  totaling  $2  billion.  But  as  large 
as  the  Bank  program  Is,  In  combination  with 
the  other  funds  which  the  OECD  and  OPEC 
countries  Indicate  they  plan  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  developing  countries,  it  Is  totally 
Inadequate  to  meet  minimum  development 
objectives. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  proposed 
Joint  Ministerial  Committee,  as  its  first 
Item  of  business,  appraise  the  needs  of  the 
developing  nations  for  additional  capital 
and  examine  possible  sources  of  funds  to 
meet  those  needs.  The  formation  of  the 
Committee  offers  a  new  and  welcome  oppor- 
tunity to  focus  the  attention  of  the  world's 
governments  on  the  progress,  or  lack  of  prog- 
ress of  the  developing  nations,  as  well  as  the 
progress,  or  lack  of  progress  of  the  richer 
countries  in  meeting  their  responsibility  to 
support  development  in  those  nations. 

vm.   ST7MMABT  AND  COKCLTTSION'S 

let  me  now  conclude  by  summarizing  the 
central  points  I  have  made  this  morning. 

Although  there  are  many  ingredients  that 
have  contributed  to  the  current  economic 
turbulence,  there  are  at  least  three  prin- 
cipal and  interrelated  factors  which  are  of 
major  slgntflcance  for  the  development 
scene. 

One.  of  course,  is  Inflation.  Itself  the  trou- 
blesome child  of  many  forces,  inflation  not 


only  penalizes  the  poor  proportionately  more 
than  the  rich,  and  severely  erodes  the  value 
of  Official  Development  Assistance,  but  in 
leading  to  lower  growth  rates  in  the  devel- 
oped nations  it  threatens  to  reduce  demand 
for  the  developing  countries'  exports,  as  well 
as  to  trigger  protectionist  tendencies. 

The  second  factor  is  the  sudden  surge  In 
the  price  of  petroleum.  Though  it  has  con- 
tributed to  balance  of  payments  problems  in 
many  nations,  it  has  fallen  with  the  greatest 
severity  on  the  poorest  countries.  They  pos- 
sess neither  the  flexibility  of  the  developed 
nations  to  readjust  trade  and  investment, 
nor  the  margin  to  reduce  consumption. 

And  the  third  factor  Is  the  general  boom 
In  most  other  primary  commodities.  This  has 
clearly  benefitted  some  developing  countries. 
But  it  has  also  created  further  difficulties  for 
the  pcwrest  nations  whose  exports  simply 
cannot  offset  the  price  Increases  for  fertilizer 
and  food,  which,  in  combination  with  the 
Increases  in  oil  and  manufactured  goods,  have 
substantially  reduced  their  terms  of  trade. 
If,  then,  we  survey  the  development  scene 
as  a  whole,  it  is  evident  that  countries  with 
some  20%  of  the  population  of  the  nations 
we  serve  have  registered  a  net  gain:  the  oil- 
exporting  countries  and  some  of  the  mineral 
producers. 

For  certain  other  developing  countries, 
representing  about  30%  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, the  long-run  outlook  is  good  although 
they  face  serious  problems  of  adjustment  to 
the  new  conditions.  Most  of  them  are  in  the 
middle  and  upper  Income  categories  of  devel- 
oping nations.  They  should  be  able  to  borrow 
much  of  what  they  need  on  the  world  capital 
markets  if  the  recycling  mechanism  Is  de- 
signed and  managed  with  their  needs  In 
mind.  In  addition,  they  will  need  large  sums 
on  intermediate  terms  and  the  Bank  must 
expand  Its  program  to  help  meet  this  require- 
ment. 

But  for  the  poorest  of  our  member  coun- 
tries— countries  that  represent  fully  half  of 
the  total  population  of  all  the  nations  we 
serve,  countries  containing  one  billion  hu- 
man beings — ^the  situation  is  desperate. 

Almost  every  element  in  the  current  eco- 
nomic situation  has   worked   to   their  dis- 
advantage, and  has  been  compounded  even 
further  for  many  of  them  by  the  natural 
disasters  of  flood,  drought,  and  crop  failures. 
These  countries,  then,  need  additional  as- 
sistance on  concessionary   terms,  and   they 
need  It  promptly:  $3  to  $4  billion  more  per 
year  in  the  remaining  years  of  the  decade. 
Can  such  assistance  be  mobilized  in  the 
current  economic  environment — an  environ- 
ment In  which  the  real  per  capita  incomes 
of  many  of  the  largest  donors  have  decreased 
in  the  past  twelve  months  and  in  which  all 
traditional  donors  face  severe  inflation,  un- 
acceptable   \inemployment,    and    uncertain 
growth  prospects. 
I  believe  It  can — and  I  believe  it  must. 
The  world  has  not  suddenly  lost  its  wealth. 
The    OPEC    countries    have    gained    huge 


amounts,  and  the  traditionally  wealthy  na- 
tions continue  to  be  wealthy.  They  are  less 
wealthy  than  they  hoped  to  be  at  this  time, 
but  they  are  more  wealthy  than  they  were 
as  recently  as  twenty-four  months  ago,  and 
Immeasurably  more  wealthy  than  the  na- 
tions of  the  developing  world. 

What,  after  all,  really  constitutes  wealth? 
And  what  more  fundamental  measures  of 
wealth  are  there  than  the  levels  of  nutrition, 
literacy,  and  health?  It  Is  In  these  terms  that 
the  average  citizen  of  a  developed  nation 
enjoys  wealth  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
the  one  billion  people  In  the  countries  with 
per  capita  Incomes  under  $200:  his  caloric 
Intake  is  40%  greater;  his  literacy  rate  is 
four  times  higher:  the  mortality  rate  of  his 
chUdren  Is  90%  lower:  and  his  own  life  ex- 
pectancy 50%  more.  Are  there  any  more  basic 
terms  In  which  to  compare  the  wealth  of  the 
developed  and  developing  nations? 

The  developed  nations,  understandably  pre- 
occupied with  controlling  Inflation,  and 
searching  for  structural  solutions  to  their 
liquidity  Imbalances,  will  be  tempted  to  con- 
clude that  until  these  problems  are  resolved, 
aid  considerations  must  simply  be  put  aside! 
But  aid  Is  not  a  luxury — something  afford- 
able when  times  are  easy,  and  superfluous 
when  times  become  temporarily  troublesome. 
It  Is  precisely  the  opposite.  Aid  Is  a  con- 
tinuing social  and  moral  responsibility,  and 
Its  need  now  Is  greater  than  ever. 

It  is  true  that  the  affluent  nations  in  the 
face  of  shortages  and  inflation,  and  In  order 
to  continue  to  expand  aid,  may  have  to 
accept  for  the  time  being  some  selective  re- 
duction In  their  already  immensely  high 
standard  of  living.  If  they  have  to,  they 
can  absorb  such   inconveniences. 

But  for  the  poorest  countries  such  a  down- 
ward adjustment  is  a  very  different  matter. 
For  them  downward  does  not  mean  Incon- 
venience, but  appalling  deprivation.  And  for 
millions  of  individuals  in  these  countries 
downward  means  simply  the  risk  of  death. 

The  problem,  then.  Is  not  that  the  de- 
veloped nations  have  suddenly  lost  their 
capacity  to  assist  those  countries  most  in 
need.  They  have  not.  The  amounts  of  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  that  would  mean 
the  difference  between  decency  and  utter 
degradation  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  the 

absolute  poor  are.  In  relative  terms,  minute 

perhaps  2%  of  the  Increase  In  real  income 
the  developed  world  can  look  forward  to  in 
the  remaining  years  of  the  decade. 

The  basic  problem,  then,  is  a  philosophical 
one — a  problem  of  values. 

WUl  1974  be  best  remembered  as  the  vear 
prices  exploded?  Or  will  It,  perhaps,  be  bet- 
ter remembered  in  the  longer  perspective  of 
history  as  the  year  when  the  word  inter- 
dependence stopped  being  rhetoric,  and 
started  being  reality? 

One  thing  Is  certain :  the  development  task 
has  not  diminished.  It  has  only  become  more 
urgent.  Tht  responsibility  of  us  aU  is  to 
get  on  with  It. 
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1980:  required  for- 


1960 


1965 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Case 


Case  II 


Australia 

Austria 1 

Belgium 

Ciaadi 

Denmark "" 

France I""" 

Germany " ' 

itoiy... ::::;: 

Japan "HI 

Netherlands * 

New  Zealand » "l.ll 

Norway 

Portugal y.'.'.'.'.l'.'. 

Sweden ' " 

Switzerland '."'.'.'.'. 

United  Kingdom... 

United  SUtes  * "IIIIIIIIIIII 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table 


0.38 
'".n 

.19 

.09 
1.38 
.31 
.22 
.24 
.31 
....... 

1.45 
.05 
.40 
.56 
.53 


0.53 
.11 
.60 
.19 
.13 
.76 
.40 
.10 
.27 
.38 

".ie" 

.59 
.19 
.09 
.47 
.49 


0.59 
.07 
.46 
.42 
.38 
.66 
.32 
.16 
.23 
.61 

■■.32' 
.67 
.38 
.15 
.37 
.31 


0.53 
.07 
.50 
.42 
.43 
.«> 
.» 
.U 
.23 
.5$ 

".'33* 
1.42 
.44 
.11 
.41 
.32 


0.59 
.08 
.55 
.47 
.45 
.67 
.31 
.09 
.21 
.67 
.23 
.41 

1.79 
.48 
.21 
.39 
.29 


0.44 
.13 
.51 
.43 
.47 
.58 
.32 
.14 
.25 
.54 
.27 
.45 
.71 
.56 
.15 
.35 
.23 


0.53 
.13 
.56 

.51 
.49 
.55 
.30 
.10 
.24 
.61 
.36 
.63 
.47 
.69 
.15 
.34 
.21 


0.45 

.13 

.62 

.51 

.50 

.51 

.28 

.08 

.24 

.65 

.47 

.65 

.42 

.70 

.15 

.32 

.20 
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FLOW 


Grand  total: 

ODA     dullar     millions    (current 

prices)  

ODA  1973  prices.      .    

GN  P  dollar  billion";  (current  prices). 

ODA  as  percent  GNP 

ODA  deflator 
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4.665 

7,660 

898 

.52 

60.9 


5,895 

9,069 

1.340 

44 

65.0 


6,832 

9,346 

2,010 

.34 

73.1 


7,762 

9,976 

2,218 

.35 

77.8 


8.671 

10. 059 

2,550 

.34 

86.2 


9,415 
9,415 
3.100 
.30 
100.  0 


10.706 

9.391 

3.530 

.30 

114.0 


11.948 
9,452 
4  100 
.29 
126.4 


16.760 
9,259 
8  200 
20 
181.0 


24,400 
13,480 

8.200 
3.0 

181.0 


'  Countries  included  are  members  of  jJtCD  Development  Assistance  Committee,  accounting  lor 
more  Itian  95  percent  of  total  official  development  assistance  Figures  for  1973  and  oarlier  years  are 
actu.il  data.  The  projections  for  1974  aiid  1975  are  based  on  World  Bank  estimates  of  growtti  of 
GNP.  on  information  on  budget  approitriations  for  aid,  and  on  aid  policy  statements  made  by 
governments  Because  of  ttie  relatively  ling  period  of  time  required  to  translate  legislative  autlior- 
izations  lirst  into  commitments  and  latel  into  disbursements,  it  is  possible  to  project  today  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  ODA  flows  (whichpy  definition  represent  disbursements)  through  1975. 

}  Case  I  leading  to  a  -0.4  percent  clange  in  GNP  per  capita  per  annum  in  countries  with  in- 


comes of  under  $200  per  capita  would  require  ODA  of  $16,700,000,000  (.20  percent  of  OAC  GNP) in 
1980;  Case  II  with  2.1  percent  growth  in  GNP  per  capita  would  require  $24,400,000,000  (  30  oercHii 
of  DAC  GNP)  in  that  year  v      c   «m 

>  New  Zealand  became  a  member  of  the  DAC  only  in  1973.  ODA  figures  for  New  Zealand  arc  no. 
available  for  1960-71. 

<  In  1949.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  U.S.  Official  Development  Assistance  amounted 
to  2.79  percent  of  GNP. 


CHINESE  PATRIOTS  1  CELEBRATE 
THEIR  "DOUBLE  T^"  ANNIVER- 
SARY I 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pres^ent.  I  wish  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  a  significant 
anniversary  for  all  peoi^e  who  cherish 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Si4ty-three  years 
ago,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  leld  a  successful 
revolution  against  the  dhing  Dynasty, 
establishing  the  first  republic  in  Asia. 
Tomorrow,  October  10,  is  Ihe  anniversary 
of  that  date.  Chinese  pataots  everywhere 
celebrate  this  date  as  th| 
holiday,  so  named  becai 
month  of  the  year.  For 


"Double  Ten" 
it  is  the  10th 
|ree  Chinese,  it 
is  their  day  of  independence,  commemo- 
rating the  overthrow  of  the  decadent 
Manchu  Empire.  j 

As  we  know,  however, 'the  young  re- 
public was  destined  to  Jead  a  stormy 
existence.  The  Japanese^  Invasion,  the 
rise  of  Mao  Tse-timg,  the  vicissitudes  of 
World  War  II,  the  fallout  ^rom  the  Yalta 
Conference,  and  disastroijs  policies  pur- 
sued by  a  pro-Communisi  crowd  in  our 
own  U.S.  State  Department  led  to  the 
gradual  extinction  of  fre^om  on  Main- 
land China.  On  October  l,jl949,  Mao  Tse- 
tung  proclaimed  victory.  iThe  free  Chi- 
nese, however,  withdrew';  to  the  island 
province  of  Taiwan,  and  n^de  that  island 
an  Asian  demonstration  liroject  in  free- 
dom. True  agrarian  reforti,  the  nurtur- 
ing of  private  enterprise,  jthe  protection 
of  Chinese  family  values,  ind  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  historic  and  ancient  Chi- 
nese culture  have  been  the  hallmarks  of 
the  Republic  of  China. 

As  the  free  Chinese  put  together  their 
war-tattered  nation.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  they  did  not  ask  for  much 
from  the  rest  of  the  world-»-all  economic 


Program 

element 

number  Program  element  title 


aid  from  the  United  States  essentially 
ended  in  1965,  and  all  military  grants 
from  the  United  States  were  terminated 
in  July  of  1973.  They  are  not  asking  for 
hand-outs  from  us;  in  fact,  their  over-all 
economic  picture  has  been  very  promis- 
ing with  their  gross  national  product 
soaring  over  the  past  several  years.  For 
example,  in  1960,  the  Republic  of  China's 
gross  national  product  v/as  $2.5  billion; 
by  1970,  their  output  had  more  than 
doubled  to  $6.2  billion.  There  has  been  a 
steady  rise  since  then,  with  the  latest 
available  figures  putting  the  1973  GNP 
for  Taiwan  at  $8.6  billion. 

The  free  Chinese  are  willing  to  work, 
and  they  cherish  their  independence  in 
every  respect.  What  they  want  is  what 
I  believe  we  do,  in  fact,  owe  them:  our 
allegiance  and  moral  support  In  their 
struggle  against  the  Communists  who 
have  stripped  them  of  their  coimtry. 

There  are  those  who  hailed  the  policy 
of  former  President  Nixon  and  Dr.  Kis- 
singer with  respect  to  Communist  China 
as  a  dramatic  step  forward  for  world 
peace  and  understanding.  My  response 
is  that  anyone  who  respects  the  Chinese 
people  for  their  accomplishments  and 
civilization  cannot  accept  the  Mainland 
regime  as  the  legitimate  representatives 
of  the  Chinese  people.  We  are  told  that 
we  cannot  ignore  800  million  Chinese; 
yet  the  truth  is  that  when  we  deal  with 
the  Commimist  government  in  Peking, 
we  are  ignoring  the  wishes  of  800  mil- 
lion Chinese,  who  have  never  had  any 
say  in  the  organization  of  the  Commu- 
nist government. 

By  dealing  with  Peking,  we  have  gone 
beyond  the  realms  of  pragmatism.  We 
inferentially  have  recognized  the  legiti- 
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macy  of  the  claims  of  the  Communists 
and  have  prejudiced  the  claims  of  Free 
China.  Yet  Free  China  survives,  and  will 
survive.  Our  current  pro-Peking  policy 
is  an  aberration.  And  the  people  of  free 
China  should  understand  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten,  and  that  their  friends 
in  the  United  States  will  never  allow  free 
China  to  be  submerged  in  Commimist 
tyranny. 


HISTORY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  RE- 
SEARCH, DEVELOPMENT.  TEST, 
AND  EVALUATION  AUTHORIZA- 
TION AND  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  compiled  in  tabular  form  the 
complete  history  of  the  actions  of  the 
Congress  on  the  annual  authorization 
and  appropriation  requests  for  the  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
appropriations.  This  information  Is  of 
widespread  interest  and  is  presented  in 
detail  for  fiscal  year  1975  by  program 
element  and  by  military  department. 
Certain  program  elements  have  been  ex- 
cluded because  of  security  considerations, 
but  the  total  amounts  by  budget  activity 
and  by  military  department  or  defense 
agency  are  complete.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  set  of  these  tables 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Copies  of  these  tables  may  be  obtained 
in  room  224,  Russell  Senate  OflQce 
Building. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


6noiA 

6I102A 
62105A 
62110A 
62111A 
62112A 
62114A 
62  P.  8  A 
62122A 


Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year      Fiscal  year  1975  authorization  action 

1973  1974  1975  

program         program         estimate  House  Senate  Final 


Fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  action 


House 


Senate 


Final 


R.D.T.  &  ARMY 
Military  sciences 

In-house  laboratory  independent  research. 

Defense  research  sciences        

Materials. 

Surgical  investigations. 

Atmospheric  investigatii 

Terrestrial  and  construcjion  investigations. 

Fluidic  technological  investigations 

Nuclear  weapons  etfect^research— test. 
Energy  pulse  applicatiort 


liAis.'!' 

jclion  inv 


10.7 

11.2 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

66.1 

67.6 

62.2 

62.2 

62.2 

62.2 

62.2 

62.2 

62.2 

9.3 

9.9 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

6.4 

5.4 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

3.5 

4.0 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

1.2 

•      1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 
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Program 
element 
number  Program  element  title 


65101A 
65102A 


S2201A 
62202A 
e2209A 
63201A 
63203A 
63205A 
63206A 
83207A 
63208A 
e3209A 
63211A 
e3212A 
63213A 
63214A 
64201 A 
64202A 
64204A 
64206A 
S4207A 
e4209A 
64212A 


12514A 
22152A 
22153A 
22160A 
22162A 
23623A 
62303A 
62306A 
63301A 
63304A 
63306A 
(3307A 
63308A 
63309A 
63310A 
633nA 
63312A 
64302A 
t4306A 
64307A 
64308A 
eS301A 
65302A 


33142A 
(3403A 


23618A 
23624A 
23627A 
23635A 

ezeoiA 

62G03A 
6261 lA 
6261SA 
62616A 
62617A 
G2618A 
62619A 
e2E20A 
62621 A 
63601A 
63604A 
63606A 
63607A 
e3608A 
6361 3A 
e3614A 
6361 5A 
63619A 
63620A 
63621A 
63622A 
64601A 
E4602A 
64603A 
64604A 
64605A 
64606A 
64608A 
54609A 
64610A 
(4612A 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

program 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

program 


Fiscal  year 

1975 

estimate 


Fiscal  year  1975  authorization  action        Fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  action 


House 


Senate 


Final 


House 


Studies  and  analyses 

TRADOC  studies  and  analyses. 

Total,  military  sciences 


Aircraft  and  related  equipment: 

Aircraft  weapons  technology 

Aircraft  avionics  technology 

Aeronautical  technology 

Aircraft  powerplants  and  propulsion 

Heavy  lift  helicopter 

Aerial  Scout _ 

Aircraft  weapons 

Aircraft  avionics  equipment 

Aircraft  survivability  concepts 

Air  mobility  support 

Rotary  wing  research  aircraft 

Tilt  rotor  research  aircraft 

Rotor  systems  research  aircraft 

CH-47  product  improvement  program 

Aircraft  avionics , 

Aircraft  weapons 

Air  mobility  support  equipment 

Utility  tactical  transport  aircraft  system  (UTTAS). 

Advanced  attack  helicopter 

Aircraft  survivability  equipment 

Cobra  TOW 


Total,  aircraft  and  related  equipment. 


Missiles  and  related  equipment: 

Safeguard  defense  system 

Surface-to-air  missile  Hawk/Hawk  improvement  program. 

Chaparral/Vulcan 

Division  support  missile— Lance 

Surface-to-surface  missile— Pershing 

Land  combat  support  system  (LOSS) 

Missile  technology 

Hardened  ballistic  missile  defense  materials 

Advanced  forward  area  air  defense  system 

Advanced  ballistic  missile  defense 

Terminal  homing  systems 

Missile  effectiveness  evaluation 

Site  defense 

Cannon  launched  guided  projectile 

Heliborne  missile— Hellfire 

Pershing  II 

Non-nuclear  warheads 

Ai  r  defense  control  coordination  system 

Stinger 

Surface-to- Air  Missile  Development  (SAM-D) 

Precision  laser  designator. 

Kwajalem  Missile  Range 

White  Sands  Missile  Range... 


Total,  missiles  and  related  equipment. 


Military  astronautics  and  related  equipment: 
Satellite  communications  ground  environment. 
Navstar  global  positioning  system 


Total,  military  astronautics  and  related  equipment. 

Ordnance,  combat  vehicles,  and  related  equipment: 

Shillelagh. 

Antitank  assault  weapon  TOW 

Medium  antitank  assault  weapon  Dragon 

M60A1  tank  product  improvement  program 

Tank  and  automotive  technology 

Firepower  other  than  missiles 

Fuels  and  lubricants.. 

Nuclear  munitions 

Fuze  technology 

Munitions  technology 

Ballistics  technology.. 

Chemical  combat  support 

Chemical  munitions  technology 

Laser  technology  and  application 

Power  systems  and  converters 

Nuclear  munitions  and  radiacs 

Mine  warfare 

Army  small  arms  program 

Weapons  and  ammunition 

Advanced  fuze  design 

Incapacitating  chemical  munitions  concepts 

Lethal  chemical  munitions  concepts 

Mine  neutralization  detection 

Tank  systems 

Vehicle  engine  development 

Automotive  test  equipment 

Infantry  support  weapons  systems 

Weapons  and  ammunition 

Nuclear  munitions 

Mobility 

Howitzer  light  105mm.  {XM204) 

Fortifications  and  obstacles 

Army  small  arms  program 

Riot  control  agent  system 

Lethal  chemical  munitions 

Mine  neutralization/detection 


5.7 
4.2 


6.2 
3.0 


6.5 
3.2 


6.5 
3.2 


6.5 
3,2 


6.5 
3.2 


6.5 
3.2 


113.2 


114.6 


111.5 


111.5 


111.5 


111.5 


111.5 


2.0 
5.3 

15.5 
3.4 

38.0 
6.1 
5.3 
3.4 
4.5 
6.2 
4.2 
3.6 
.3 


1.4 

5.0 
15.3 

3.0 
59.9 


7.1 
1.9 
4.1 
2.6 
4.9 
4.6 
6.0 


8.4 

1.6 

3.8 

50.4 

20.0 

.6 

7.3 


8.4 

1.7 

5.0 

102.7 

49.3 

.9 

7.2 


1.4 
6.5 

16.9 
2.3 

57.7 
6.0 
5.0 
3.0 
3.8 
7.5 
3.8 
5.8 
6.8 
3.0 
9.9 
1.5 
7.0 

54.1 

60.8 
7.2 


1 

6 

16 
2. 

57 
6 
5 

3.0 
3.8 
7.5 
3.8 
5.8 
6.8 
3.0 
9.9 
1.5 
7.0 

49.1 

60.8 
7.2 
4.5 


1.4 
6.5 

16.9 
2.3 

36.5 
.6 
5.0 
3.0 
3.8 
7.5 
3.8 
5.8 
6.8 
3.0 
9.9 
1.5 
7.0 

54.1 

60.8 
7.2 
4.5 


1.4 
6.5 

16.9 
2,3 

36.5 
1.9 
5.0 
3.0 
3.8 
7.5 
3.8 
5. 


6. 

3. 

9. 

1. 

7. 
54. 
60. 

7. 

4. 


1.4 
6.5 

16.9 
2.3 

36,5 
1.9 
5.0 
3.0 
3.8 
7.5 
3.8 
5.8 
6.8 
3.0 
9.9 
1.5 
7.0 

54.1 

60.8 
7.2 
4.5 


189.3 


291.0 


270.0 


269.5 


247.9 


249.2 


249.2 


299.4 
7.4 
3.7 
7.5 
6.6 
.8 

20.8 
3.6 
5.7 

92.6 

11.0 
4.7 

80.1 
9.3 
5.0 


181.8 
3.3 
3.2 


60.8 
8.5 
7.2 


60.8 
8.5 
7.2 


60.8 
8.5 
1.4 


60.8 
8.5 
3.0 


45.0 
8.5 
3.0 


5.7 

.6 

20.8 

4.2 
11.1 
61.8 
20.1 

7.1 
110.1 

6.4 

6.3 


.3 

3.4 

20.0 

171.1 


75.9 
72.2 


1.8 

2.4 

24.7 

194.4 

7.1 

70.9 

75.3 


.2 
25.  S 

4.5 
44.7 
91.4 
16.0 
16.1 
160.0 
12.6 

9.0 
11.2 

1.5 

1.2 
33.7 
111.2 

6.5 
84.6 


.2 

25.5 

4.5 

15.0 

65.0 

16.0 

16.1 

150.0 

6.3 

9.0 

11.2  . 

1.5 

1.2 

33.7 

100.0 

6,5 

80.0 


.2 
25.5 

4.5 
44.7 
91.4 
16.0 
16.1 
110.0 
12.6 

9.0 


1.5 

1.2 

32.2 

111.2 

6.5 

84.6 


.2 

25.5 

4.5 

30.7 

91.4 

16.0 

16.1 

123.0 

6.3 

9.0 

5.0 

1.5 

1.2 

32.2 

111,2 

6.5 

82.0 


.2 
25.5 

4.5 
30.7 
91.4 
16.0 
16.1 
100,0 

6.3 

9.0 

5.0  . 

1.5 

1.2 
32.2 
111.2 

6.5 
82,0 


905.1 


819.0 


706.4 


618.3 


637.9 


634.6 


595.8 


.2 
.8 

4.6 
7.4 
6.9 
12.0 
2.0 
1.0 
4.8 
8.6 
7.7 
2.7 
1.9 


6.5 
.7 
3.7 
6.9 
13.8 
2.0 
1.3 
5.1 
6.4 
8.5 
2.4 
1.6 


10.7 


10.7 


10.7 


10.7 


10.7 


6.0 
6.2 
9.8 
1.7 
1.6 
2.6 
5.2 
8.6 
11.8 
1.7 


6.0 
6.2 
9.8 
1.7 
1.6 
2.6 
5.2 
8.6 
1.8 
1.7 


6.0 
6.2 
9.8 
1.7 
1.6 
2.6 
5.2 
8.6 
1.8 
1.7 


6.0 
6.2 
9.8 
1.7 
1.6 
2.6 
5.2 
8.6 
1.8 
1.7 


6.0 
6.2 
9.8 
1.7 
1.6 
2.6 
5.2 
8.6 
1.8 
1.7 


.9 

2.4 

5.0 

4.2 

2.5 

.6 

.9 

2.9 

2.8 

21.6 

7.3 

4.2 

1.5 

12.4 


.4 

1.5 

6.1 

4.9 

3.6 

.4 

.8 

1.3 

3.0 

54.0 

6.6 

3.7 

7.2 

10.4 


.5 

2.7 

2.7 

3.9 

7.3 

.6 

.1 

1.0 

3.3 

68.8 

5.0 

2.2 

5.0 

11.9 


.5 

2.7 

2.7 

3.9 

5.7 

.6 

.1 

1.0 

3.3 

65.0 

5.0 

2.2 

5.0 

11.9 


.5 

2.7 

2.7 

3.9 

7.3 

.6 

.1 

1.0 

3.3 

65.3 

5.0 

2.2 

5.0 

11.9 


.5 

2.7 

2.7 

3.9 

5.7 

.6 

.1 

1.0 

3.3 

65.0 

5.0 

2.2 

5.0 

11.9 


.5 

2.6 

2.7 

3.9 

5.7 

.6 

.1 

1.0 

3.3 

65.  C 

5.0 

2.2 

5.0 

11.9 


2.1 

2.2 

.6 


.7 
1.1 
1.2 


1.0 
6.2 

.6 
1.8 

.7 
2.6 
2.0 


1.0 
5.9 

.4 
2.3 

.9 
4.9 
2.5 


1.0 
5.9 

.4 
2.3 

.9 
3.0 
2.5 


1.0 
5.9 

.4 
2.3 

.9 
3.0 
2.5 


1.0 
5.9 

.4 
2.3 

.9 
3.0 
2.5 


1.0 
5,9 

.4 
2.3 

.9 
3.0 
2.5 


Senate 


6.5 
3.2 


109.7 


1.4 
5,2 

16.0 
2.3 

32.7 
.7 
5.0 
1.9 
3.8 
2.7 
3.8 
4.8 
6.4 
3.0 
8.8 
1.5 
5.2 

49.1 

60.8 
3.9 
4.5 


223.5 


60.8 
8.5 
3.0 


.2 

21.6 

4.4 

24.7 

91.4 

16.0 

13.4 

123.0 

6.3 

9.0 


1.5 

1.2 

32.2 

100.0 

6.5 

73,7 


597.4 


10.7 


6,0 
6.2 
9.8 
1.7 
1.4 
2.6 
5.2 
8,6 
1.8 
1.7 


.5 
1.6 

2.7 
3.9 
3.7 
.5 
.1 
1.0 
3.1 

65.0 
5.0 
2.2 
5.0 

10.9 


1.0 
5.9 

.4 
2.3 

.8 
3.0 
2.1 


Final 


6.5 
3.2 


109.7 


1. 

5. 
16. 

2. 
32. 


.4 
.9 
.0 
.3 
.7 
.7 
5.0 
2.4 
3.8 
7.5 
3.8 
4.8 
6.4 
3.0 
8.8 
1.5 
5.2 
52.7 
60.8 
5.6 
4.5 


234.8 


45.0 
8.5 
3.0 


.2 


23 

4 
27 
91. 
16. 
14, 
118. 

6, 

9. 

2.0 

1. 5 

1.2 

32.2 

104.2 

6.5 
77.8 


593.2 


15.0 

2.0 

15.6 
1.9 

11.8 
4.8 

11.8 
4.0 

11.8 
4.0 

11.8 
4.0 

11.8 

4.0 

11.8 
3.0 

11.8 
4.0 

17.0 

17.5 

15.8 

15.8 

15.8 

15.8 

15.8 

14.8 

15.8 

10.7 


6.0 
6.2 
9.8 
1.7 
1.4 
2.6 
5.2 
8.6 
1.8 
1.7 


.5 

1.6 
2.7 
3.9 
5.7 
.5 
.1 
1.0 
3.1 

65.0 
5.0 
2.2 
5.0 

10.9 


1.0 
5.9 
.4 
2.3 
8 
3.0 
2.1 


35116 


Program 
element 
number         Program  element  title 


4613A 
46UA 
461SA 
4616A 
4ei7A 
4ei8A 
4ei9A 


23626A 
28010A 
31011A 
33401 A 
62701 A 
62703A 
62705A 
62707A 
e2708A 
62709A 
62710A 
62711 A 
62712A 
62714A 
6271SA 
62716A 
62717A 
62718A 
62719A 
62720A 
62721A 
62723A 
62724A 
S2758A 
62759A 
62760A 
63701 A 
63702A 
63703A 
63706A 
63707A 
63711A 
U712A 
63715A 
63718A 
63719A 

63720A 
63721A 
63722A 
63723A 
63724A 
6372SA 
63726A 
63729A 
63731A 
64701 A 
64706A 
64709A 
64711A 
64712A 

64713A 
64715A 
647ieA 
64717A 
64723A 

64724A    , 

64725A 

64726A 

64727A 

64728A 

64729A 
65701 A 
65702A 
65704A 
65705A 

65706A 
65707A 

65709A 
65710A 
65711A 


6 5801 A 
6 5802 A 
65803A 
91212A 
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[In  millions  of  dollars) 


October  10,  197^ 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

program 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

program 


Fiscal  year 
1975  - 
estimate 


Fiscal  year  1975  authorization  action 


House 


Senate 


Final 


Fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  action 
Fine 


House 


Incapacitating  chemical  n|unitions 

Howitzer  medium  155mmj  (XM198) 

Tank  thermal  sight j 

Mechanized  infantry  comjat  vehicle  (XM723)... 
Vehicle  rapid  fire  weaponisystem — Bushmastw. 
Armed  reconnaissance  Sc^ut  vehicle  (XM800)... 
Mine  systems i 


14.3 

.9 

8.1 

2.1 

11.9 
9.4 


0.2 
6.0 
4.3 

11.8 
9.9 

10.4 
9.4 


Other  equipment:  i 

Tactical  fire  directionisystem  (TACFIRE) 

Tri-Service  tactical  communications  program 

Cryptologic  activillesi , 

Communications  secifity(COMSEC)  equipment , 

Communications  eleclronics 

Combat  surveillance  ferget  acquisition  and  identification. 

Electronics  and  electlomc  devices ... 

Mapping  and  geodesl 

Combat  support  teclaology ...II 

Night  vision  investlgiions 

Defense  against  cher^ical  agents 

Defense  against  blolcbical  agents ' 

Countermine  and  barfier  techniques 

Information  processiijg 

Electronic  warfare.,  i [[I 

Human  (actors  in  niilllary  systems JJJ, 

Manpower  and  humat  resources  technolO0 

General  chemical  investigations 

Military  construction  imf  engineering  technology 

Environmental  qualitj  tachnolo^.. 


Computer  aided  desifi  and  engineering 

Clothing,  equipment  ind  pKkaging  tecnnology 

Food  technology j. 

Military  medical  inveitigatioflj ] 

Tropical  medicine... l [[[ 

Infectious  disease  in\cstigations ....'. 

Land  warfare  laboratiry " 

Electric  power  sourcrt ',,'_ 

Automatic  data  systeiivfiald  army "'. 

Identification  Iriend  a  loe  developments , 

Communications  devafopment 

Electronic  warfare. ..j 

Mapping  and  geodesy) .]', 

Subsystem  reliability  .i. 

Electronic  warfare  vuliefability/suscaptlbility 

Surveillance,  target  atquisition,  and  night  olMcrvallofl 

systems I , 

Biological  defense  majeriel  concepts 

Chemical  defense  mafcrial  concepts ..    . 

Tactical  Operations  SAtem  (TOS) '...'.'.'.. 

Command  and  control| 

Low  cost  ownership  d<yelopment 

Remotely  piloted  vehif  es  and  drones I .'.'.'. 

Combat  support  equipfiant 

Counter  battery  radar i. 

Manpower  and  humani  resources  development 

Communications  (engileenng  development) 

Nuclear  surveillance  survey '..'..'.'. 

Identification,  friend  ot  foe  equipment '...'. 

Electronic  warfare ; ...I.!. II" 

Joint  advanced  tacticalcommand,  control,  and  conimuni-' 

cations  program  (C3f) 

Combat  feeding,  clothilg,  and  equipment '.........'. 

Manpower  resources  ata  training  application IIII 

Mapping  and  geodesy^ 

General  combat  suppoil IIIIIIIIII 

Surveillance,  target  adiuisition,  and  night  observation' 

systems j 

Biological  defense  matviol l"l"llll 

Chemical  defensive  mavriel '....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Meteorological  equipmekt  systems I.-IIIIIIIIIII 

Command  and  control. 


Family  of  military  engiteering  construction  equipment 

(FAMECE) I 

Counter  mortar  radar,  .i I. IIII 

Communications— electronics  testing  activittwll 

Testing , 

Dugway  Proving  Grounds. .".'.\ .". " 

Modern  Army  selected  sjflams.  test  evalUition'Viid'ii^' 

view(MASSTER) 1 

Materiel  concepts  evaluation 

Support  operational  test  end  evaluation  cornbeVequlp^' 

ment 

Evaluation  of  foreign  components 1. 1 1  IIII  I  I 

Joint  chemical  biological  (ontact  point  and  tMt.1.' 

Major  research  and  development  test  and  evaiiietion 

facilities.  Army  MateritI  Command 


Total,  other  equipmlnl. 


Programwide  management  and  support: 

Programwide  activities... 

International  cooperativa  research  and  developmMtl 

Technical  information  sefvices 

Civilian  training  pool..._ IIIIII" 


Total,  programwide  mf  nagement  and  support.. 

Reimbursements  from  loreign  military  Mies 

Total,  R.O.T.  &  E.-Arfciy 


7.3 
13.4 


4.5 

4.7 

11.6 

3.1 

5.7 

4.S 

7.0 

.8 

5.0 

.3 

2.3 

2.3 

5.7 

3.8 

5.8 

6.3 

1.6 

3.7 

6.1 

10.7 

11.8 

ia9 

6.4 
3.3 
1.2 
.3 
1.5 
....... 

1.5  . 


17.4 
1.7 
1.3 
8.4 
4.6 
.5  . 
2.0 
5.5 
7.0 
5.7 
5.4 
1.0 
2.4 


3.0 
3.9 
1.4 
1.0 
7.4 

14.9 
...... 

1.1 
.8 

.6 
4.7 
9.3 

44.7 

10.0 

1.8 
8.5 

10.0 
1.9 


395.0 


51.7 
.3 
3.3 

.5 


8.0 
19.1 


3.9 
5.0 
10.9 
3.1 
4.9 
4.0 
7.6 
1. 
4. 


.5 

.0 

.5 

2.1 

1.5 

5.3 

4.2 

7.5 

7.2 

2.3 

3.3 

6.5 

9.0 

10.2 

13.4 

4.2  . 

2.2 

1.1 

.1  . 

3.2 

....... 


15.6 
1.8 
1.2 
7.2 
3.9 


3.5 
6.0 
8.5 
7.3 
6.6 
.7 
.5 


3.0 
3.3 
2.4 
1.2 
8.0 

12.6 
..„.. 

1.6 

2.0 

1.1 

2.5 

8.2 

45.3 

10.1  . 

3.0 
7.6 

1.0 
3.1 


1.0 
6.1 
1.9 
9.0 
7.1 
8.1 
15.8 


1.0 
6.1 
1.9 

10.7 
4.1 
4.3 

15.8 


1.0 
6.1 
1.9 
9.0 
4.1 
4.2 
15.8 


1.0 
6.1 
1.9 

10.7 
4.1 
4.2 

15.8 


Total,  ordnance,  combaj  vehicles,  and  related  equipment...  205. 7  255. 0  263. 9  251. 6 


1.0 

6.1 
1.9 

10.7 
4.1 
4.2 

15.8 


251.7 


251.4 


251.4 


4.7 
37.3 


2.7 
4.4 

10.6 
3.4 
3.2 
4.0 
7.0 
1.4 
3.9 
.3 
2.0 
1.7 
4.7 
4.3 
7.5 
9.8 
3.0 
2.2 
6.0 
8.2 
9.9 

12.9 


4.7 
35.0 


2.7 
4.4 

10.6 
3.4 
3.2 
4.0 
7.0 
1.4 
3.9 
.3 
2.0 
1.7 
4.7 
4.3 
7.5 
9.8 
3.0 
3.7 
6.5 
8.2 
9.9 

12.9 


4.7 
37.3 


2.7 
4.4 

10.6 
3.4 
3.2 
4.0 
7.0 
1.4 
3.9 
.3 
2.0 
1.7 
4.7 
4.3 
7.5 
9.8 
3.0 
2.2 
6.0 
8.2 
9.9 

12.9 


4.7 
36.0 


2.7 
4.4 

10.6 
3.4 
3.2 
4.0 
7.0 
1.4 
3.9 
.3 
2.0 
1.7 
4.7 
4.3 
7.5 
9.8 
10 
2.2 
6.0 
8.2 
9.9 

12.9 


4.7 
36.0 


2.7 
4.4 

10.6 
3.4 
3.2 
4.0 
7.0 
1.4 
3.9 
.3 
2.0 
1.7 
4.7 
4.3 
7.5 
9.8 
3.0 
2.2 
6.0 
8.2 
9.9 

12.9 


3.3 

.8 

"7I9" 

ils" 


15.4 
1.2 
1.1 
6.0 
6.6 


3.3 
.8 

i.T 


13.0 
1.2 
1.1 
6.0 
6.6 


X3 
.8 

■7:9" 

i.T 


IS.  4 
1.2 
1.1 
6.0 

6.6 


3.3 
.8 

"7.'9' 


14.0 
1.2 
1.1 
6.0 
6.6 


3.3 
.8 

"7.'9' 

"il3" 


14.0 
1.2 
1.1 
6.0 
6.6 


5.5 
5.3 
7.7 
8.4 
7.3 
1.1 


6.0 
4.4 

1.4 

5.1 

11.0 

15.5 
1.0 
2.2 
1.5 
3.0 

4.8 
5.4 

3.3 
32.5 


5.5 
5.3 
7.7 
8.4 
7.3 
1.1 


6.0 
4.4 

1.4 

5.1 

11.0 

15.5 
1.0 
2.2 
1.5 
3.0 

4.8 

5.4 

3.3 

32.5 


5.5 
5.3 
7.7 
8.4 
7.3 
1.1 


6.0 
4.4 

1.4 

5.1 

11.0 

15.5 
1.0 
2.2 
1.5 
3.0 

4.8 

5.4 

3.3 

32.5 


5.5 
5.3 
7.7 
8.4 
7.3 
1.1 


6.0 
4.4 
1.4 
5.1 
11.0 

15.5 
1.0 
2.2 
1.5 
3.0 

4.8 

5.4 

3.3 

32.5 


5.5 
5.3 
7.7 
8.4 
7.3 
1.1 


6.0 
4.4 
1.4 
5.1 
11.0 

15.5 
1.0 
2.2 
1.5 
3.0 

4.8 

5.4 

3.3 

32.5 


2.2 
8.2 

2.9 
9.5 
.8 

135.6 


2.2 

8.2 

2.9 
9.5 
.8 

135.6 


2.2 
8.2 

2.9 

9.5 

.8 

135.6 


391.8 


562.5 


555.8 


562.5 


2.2 
8.2 

2.9 

9.5 

.8 

135.6 

559.7 


2.2 
8.2 

2.9 
9.5 
.8  . 

135.6 


Sen?;e 


12.8 


240.7 


4.7 
36.0 


2.7 
4.4 

10.6 
3.3 
3.2 
4.0 
7.0 
1.4 
3.9 
.3 
2.0 
1.7 
4.7 
4.3 
7.5 
9.6 
2.4 
2.2 
6.0 
8.2 
9.9 
12.9 


2.3 
.8 

■3I3" 
..... 


14.0 
1.2 
1.1 
6.0 
4.1 


5.5 
5.3 
7.7 
7.6 
6.9 
.8 


3.1 
3.5 
1.4 
5.1 
8.6 

13.1 


2.2 
1.5 
2.1 

4.8 

5.4 

3.3 

32.5 


2.2 
7.9 

1.0 
4.4 


129.7 


559.7 


515.2 


57.0 

.4 

4.7 

.4 


5ai 

.4 

4.8 

.5 


50.1 

.4 

4.8 

5 


sai 

.4 

4.8 

.5 


5ai 
.4 

4.8 
.5 


50.1 

.4 

4.8 

.5 


50.1 

.4 

4.8 

.5 


55.8 


S2.5 


55.8 


55.8 


55.8 


55.8 


55.8 


55.8 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1,881.1 


1. 95L  4 


1,986.0 


1.8714         1,875l2         1,878.4         1,83L6         1.749.2 


0.1 
6-3 
1.9 

10.7 
4.1 
t.i 

14.3 

2t 


4.7 

160 


2.7 
4.4 

la  I 

13 
12 
4.8 
7.8 
1.4 
19 
.3 
2.8 
1.7 
4.7 
4.3 
7.5 
9.1 
2.4 
2.2 
S.0 
8.2 
9.9 
\2.i 


2.  J 
.8 


14.0 
1.2 
1.1 
6.0 
4.1 


5.S 
5.3 
7.7 
7.6 
6.9 


4.5 
19 
1.4 
5.1 
8.6 

14.3 
.5 

2.2 
1.5 
2.1 

4.8 

5.4 

13 

32.5 


2.2 

7.9 

2.0 
7.0 


129.7 


53L8 


5al 

.4 

4.8 

.5 


55.8 


—8.0 


2.779.3 
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35117 


Program 
clement 
aumber 

Program  element  title 

Fiscal  year 

1973 
program 

Fiscal  year 

1974 

program 

Fiscal  year 
1975  - 
estimate 

Fiscal  year 
House 

1975  authorizal 
Senate 

ion  action 

Fiscal  year 
House 

1975  appropria 
Senate 

tion  action 

Final 

Finel 

61152N 
6I153N 
65151 M 
65152N 
65153M 

R.D.T.  8.  E.  NAVY 
Military  sciences: 

In-house  independent  laboratory  research 

Defense  research  sciences 

Studies  and  analysis  support.  Marine  Corps 

Studies  and  analysis  support,  Navy 

Marine  Corps  operations  analysis  group 

12.4 
■103.3 
2.4 
9.1 
.5 
15 

113 
)  105.3 
2.2 
9.0 
.7 
6.5 

112 

«  107.6 

2.3 

lai 

.8 
6.9 

112 

>  107.6 

2.3 

10.1 

.8 

6.9 

112 

>  107.6 

2.3 

10.1 

.8 

6.9 

112 

1  107.6 

2.3 

10.1 

.8 

6.9 

112 

•  107.6 

2.3 

10.1 

.8 

6.9 

112 

•  107. 6 

2.3 

9.4 

.8 

5.2 

112 

•  107.6 

2.3 

9.7 

g 

65154N 

Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  Navy 

6  0 

Total,  military  sciences 

Aircraft  and  related  equipment: 

A6  squadrons : 

■131.2 

«  137.0 

3140.9 

>  140.9 

•  140.9 

•  140.9 

•  140.9 

•138.5 

•  139.6 

24134N 

5.5 

4.0 

119 

38.8 

18.5 

5.4 

4.3 

104.6 

58.0 

5.4 

20.4 

1.1 

1.2 

.2 

1.2  . 
10.0 
1.5 
l.t 
1.0 
2.9 

ills' 

6.5 
8.5 
4.2 

10.9 
5.1 

1.4  . 
5.2 

9.5  . 
4.4 
5.0 
17.0 

40.7 
4.0 

20.4 
11 
2.1 
1.4 

ills" 

2.0 
4.7 
1.1 
1.6 

24:3" 

5.9 
9.0 
4.7 

10.4 
7.6 

I9  ■ 

10.4 
7.6 

I9" 

10.4 
7.6 

."§"" 

10.4 
7.6 

.9  " 

10.4 
7.6 

.'9' 

ia4 

7.6 
'.'9" 

10  4 

24135N 
24152N 
24234N 
24243N 

A7  squadrons 

Early  warning  itrcraft  squadrons 

3-3  squadrons., 

LAMP'S  (Light  airborne  multi-purpose  system) 

Aircraft  propulsion  evaluation  general 

7.6 
.'» 

25662N 

2.5 

2.9 

27.5 

11.8 

5.9 

19.0 

2.0 

17 

1.6 

alo" 

2.1 

12.7 

1.6 

1.2 

17.9 
19.3 
7.9 
12.6 
2.6 
5.3 
6.8 

2.5 
2.9 

27.5 
11.8 
5.9 
19.0 
2.0 
17 
1.6 

"2iI6" 

2.1 
12.7 

1.6 

1.2 
17.9 
19.3 

7.9 
12.6 

2.6 

5.3  . 

6.8 

2.5 

2.9 

27.5 

11.8 

5.9 

19.0 

2.0 

17 

1.6 

1513" 

2.1 

12.7 
1.6 
1.2 

17.9 

19.3 
7.9 

12.6 
2.6 

2.5 

2.9 

27.5 

11.8 

5.9 

19.0 

2.0 

17 

1.6 

i8l2" 

2.1 

12.7 
1.6 
1.2 

17.9 

19.3 
7.9 

12.6 
2.6 
2.4 
6.8 

2.5 

2.9 

21.0 

11.8 

5.9 

19.0 

2.0 

17 

1.6 

ii"2 

2.1 

12.7 

1.6 

1.2 

17.9 

19.3 

4.0 

12.6 

2.6 

2.4 

6.8 

2.5 

2.9 

ii.'s' 

5.1 

19.0 
2.0 
17 
1.6 

ii'2  " 

2.1 

10.7 

1.6 

1.2 

17.9 

8.6 

7.9 

10.6 

2.6 

2.4 

6.8 

2  5 

2S663N 

25667N 
25674N 
62241N 
e3201N 
63202N 
63203N 

Aircraft  flight  test  genera 

F401  engine 

F14A 

Elartronic  warfare  counter  response 

Aircraft  technology 

Airborne  ASW  detection  system 

Avionics 

V/STOL  developmtnts 

2.9 
4.6 

U.t 
5.1 

19.0 
2.0 
17 
1  6 

63204N 
63206h 
63207N 
63210N 
63216N 

Air/surface  fire  control  systems 

Airborne  electronic  warfare  equipment 

Environmental  applications 

Advanced  tircrift  propulsion  systems 

Airborne  life  support  system 

i8l2 

2.1 

12.7 

1  6 

63228N 
63254N 
63257N 

CV  tactical  support  center 

Air  ASW 

V/STOL  aircraft  development 

1.2 
17.9 
8.6 

&3258N 

Advanced  propulsion  for  V/STOL 

7  9 

63259N 
63260N 

Acoustic  search  sensors  (advanced) 

Airborne  mine  countermeasures 

11.6 
2  6 

63261 N 

Tactical  air  reconnaissance 

2  4 

64203N 

Avionics  development 

1.9 
1.0 
.1  . 

1.8 
.2  . 

6.8 

6.8 

64205N 
64206N 

Laser  target  designator 

TRAM  (Target  recognition  attack  multisensor) 

64210N 
6421  IN 

64215N 
64218N 

AIMS/ATCRBS  (Air  traffic  control  radar  beacon)  MARK 
XII 

Aircraft  handling  and  servicing  equipment 

Environmental  modification  system  ..  .  . 

1.6 
1.2 

.6 

10.9 

.7 

1.4 
5.0 
8.9 

iofo' 

.7 

.8 

1.5 

.5 

113 

.4 

1.6 
6.8 
8.9 
1.0 
28.8 
1.6 

.3 

1.6 
2.1 

.7 
14.2 

.3 

1.3 

5.9 
14.6 

5.0 
46.7 
118 

2.0 
34.0  . 

.3 

1.6 
2.1 

.7 
14.2 

.3 

1.3 

5.9 
14.6 

5.0 
46.7 
118 

2.0 

.3 

1.6 

2.1 

.7 

14.2 

.3 

1.3 
5.9 

14.6 
.5 

46.7 

118 
2.0 

34.0 

.3 

1.6 
2.1 

.7 
14.2 

.3 

1.3 

5.9 

14.6 

.5 

46.7 

118 

2.0 
30.0  . 

.3 

1.6 
2.1 

.7 
14.2 

.3 

1.3 

5.9 

14.6 

.5 

46.7 

118 

2.0 

.3 

1.6 
1.  6 

.7 
14.2 

.3 

1.3 
5.9 
9.3 

.5 

46.7 

10.8 

2.0 

20.0 

.3 

1.6 

1.6 

7 

64219N 

AirlKirne  ASW  developments 

14  2 

64220N 

Aircraft  infrared  signature  suppression 

.3 

64223N 

64255N 
64258N 
64259N 
64260N 
64261 N 

Visual  target  acquisition,  identification  and  weapon  con- 
trol system  development 

Air  electronic  warfare 

Aerial  target  systems  development 

vex 

CH-53E 

Acoustic  search  sensors  (engineering) 

1.3 

5.9 

111 

.5 

46.7 

12  3 

64262N 

HSX  (engineering) 

2.0 

64263N 

Fighter  prototype.. 

20.0 

Total,  aircraft  and  related  equipment 

374.2 

262.5 

349.3 

315.3 

333.9 

335.1 

294.7 

2713 

286.2 

Missiles  and  related  equipment: 

Fleet  ballistic  missile  system 

11221N 

14.7 
11.8 

8.7 

4.9 

4.0 

2.0  .. 

8.6 

5.0 

7.0 

8.0 

8.0 
34.1 

6.0 

1.9 
16.5 

8.8 

59.9  . 

14.3 
16.4 
12.9 
S.2 
6.9 

8.'9"' 

4.2  .. 

5.4 
9.4 
8.5 

37.0 
4.7 
13 

18.0 
6.7 

46.7 
18.8 
112 
12.5 
7.2 

.'5'" 

6lo" 

10.2 

7.9 
37.5 
116 

10 
20.0  .. 

37.0 
18.8 
112 
12.5 
7.2 

sis' 

6lb  " 

10.2 

7.9 

37.5 

116 

10 

46.7 
18.8 
11.4 
12.5 
7.2 

Is' 

6l6   " 

10.2 

7.9 
37.5 
116 

10 
20.0  ... 

38.7 
18.8 
112 
12.5 
7.2 

'""'ii'5  "■ 

6l6  "" 

10.2  .. 

7.9 
37.5 
116 

10 

38.7 
18.8 

8.2 
12.5 

7.2 

i2l5' 

6."6"" 

38.7 

18.8 

8.2 

8.5 

7.2 

ii's'" 

6.'6    " 

10.2 

7.9 
37.5 
116 

10 

38  7 

11224N 
1I40IN 

SSBN  security 

SANGUINE 

18.2 
8  8 

11402N 
11403N 
25638N 
25664N 
2S665N 
2X68N 

GRYPHON.. 

HYDROS 

Surface  missile  systems  project 

SIDEWINDER  (AIM  9L) 

PHOENIX 

SPARROW  (AIM  7F) 

8.5 

7.2 

ii'5 

6l6 

2S669N 

CONDOR 

Missile  propulsion  technology . 

5.7 

62331 N 

7.9 
37.5 
116 

10 

7.9 

62332N 

Strike  warfare  weaponry  tecnnology 

37.5 

63301 N 

Long  range  surface  weapon  system 

lie 

63303N 

ARM  (anti-radiation  missile)  system  technology 

10 

63305N 

Air-launched  air-to-air-missile  system  (AGILE). 

Advanced  air-launched  air-to-surface  missile  system 

Air-leunched/surface-launched  antiship  missile  (HAR- 
POON)  :. 

Air-to-ground  w«apon  technology  (advanced) 

e3306N 
63312N 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

6.7 

63353N 

Z6 

6.2 

45.0 

2.6 

6.2 

42.5 

2.6 

6.2 

38.0 

2.6 

6.2 

41.0 

2.6 

6.2 

41.0 

2.6 

12 

31.0 

2.6 

63358N 

Weaponizin^  (prototype) 

2.7 

4.0 
1.3  .. 
6.7 
12.0 

i.'2l 

78.5 
5.1 

lao 

22.8 

2.4 

21.5 

348.4 

10 
2.6 

6.0 

63361 N 

Cruise  missile  (advanced) 

38.0 

63362N 

Cruise  missile 

63363N 

HARM  (high-speed  antiradar  missile) 

9.9 
11.7 

46I2  ' 

5.0 
29.0 
10.2 
10 
12.7 
527.7 
81.0 

18.1 
9.7 
10 

67l6" 

HI 
32.1 

2.0 

4.1 

5.3 

648.8 

57.7 

1.9 
32.2 

18.1 
9.7 
10 

5616"' 

111 

12.1 

2.0 

4.1 

5.3 

648.8 

57.7 

1.9 

25.0 

18.1 
9.7 
1.0 

67l6""' 

9.1 
32.1 

2.0 

4.1 

5.3 

6318 

57.7 

1.9 
32.2 

18.1 
9.7 
1.0 

"6316"' 
9.1 
15.0 
2.0 

18.1 
9.7 
1.0 

616" 

9.1 
15.0 

14.1 
9.7 
1.0 

6I6'" 

9.1 
15.0 
2.0  .. 

14.1 

63364N 
U386N 
64302N 
e4.303N 
64352N 
64358N 
64359N 

Encapsulated  HARPOON 

Surface  missile  guidance  (advanced) 

3T  major  systems  devek>pment 

AEGIS : 

Surface-launched  weaponry,  systems  and  technoh^ 

Close-in  weapon  system  (PHALANX) 

Standard  surface-to-surface  missile 

NATO  SEA  SPARROW 

Point  defense  improvements 

TRIDENT  missile  system 

Antiship  weaponry 

Surface  missile  warhead  development 

9.7 
1.0 

63.'6 

9.1 
15.0 

64361f( 
64362N 
643e3N 
64364N 
64365N 

4.1 

5.3 

641.1 

57.7 

1.9 

25.2 

4.1 

5.3 

641.1 

57.7 
1.9 

25.2 

4.1 

5.3 

641.1 

57.7 

1.9 
25.2 

4.1 

5.3 

641.1 

57.7 

1.9 

64366N 

Surface  missile  guidance 

12.1 

66.5 
1.2 

15.9 
67.9  .. 
1.6  .. 

25.2 

e5351N 

Pacific  Missile  Range 

65352N 

Systems  test  and  instrumentation 

Total,  missiles  and  related  equipment 

807.2 

986.2 

1,152.6 

1,081.2 

1,122.8 

1,090.8 

1,0716 

1,064.8 

1.068.1 

33109 N 
3S111N 

Military  astronautics  and  related  equipment: 

Satellite  communications 

Weather  service 

40.0 
2.1 
8.1 

41.5 
2.1 
9.3 

27.3 
1.4 
7.5 
2.5 

27.3 
1.4 
7.5 
2.5 

27.3 
1.4 
7.5 
2.5 

27.3 
1.4 
7.5 
2.5 

27.3 
1.4 
7.5 
2.5 

42.3 
1.4 
7.5 
2.5 

42.3 
1.4 

63401 N 

Navstar  global  positioning  system 

7.5 

63451N 

Spau  technology 

2.5 

Total,  military  astronautics  and  related  equipment 

50.2 

52.9 

38.7 

38.7 

38.7 

38.7 

38.7 

517 

517 

35118 


Program 
element 
number 


24281 N 

24573N 

25617N 

25623N 

25634N 

25670N 

3I011N 

31015N 

31022N 

31025N 

33401N 

341UN 

62542N 

62S43N 

63501N 

63502N 

63504N 

63505N 

e3506N 

63508N 

63509N 

635UN 

63512N 

63513N 

635  UN 

e351&N 

63515N 

e3518N 

63519N 

63520N 

63W1N 

63522N 

63531N 

63534N 

63538N 

63553N 

63561N 

63562N 

63564N 

e3566N 

63567N 

63578N 

63579N 

63580N 

63582N 

63583N 

63584N 

63585 N 

63586N 

63587N 

63588N 

64502N 

64503N 

64508N 

64510N 

6451  IN 

64514N 

64515N 

64517N 

64518N 
64521 N 
64554 N 
64559N 
64560N 
64562N 
e4564N 
64S65N 
64566N 
64567N 
64568N 


24304N 
25645N 
25660N 
26620M 
62633N 
6350 IN 
63605N 
6360eM 
63609N 
636S2N 
63653N 
63654N 

64603N 
64605N 
64606M 
64652N 
646  S4N 


Program  element  title 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

ICOMMITTEE  PRINT] 

FISCAL  YEAR  1975  ROT.  S  E.  AUTHORIZATION 

|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


October  10,  197^ 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

program 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

program 


Fiscal  year 

1975 

estimate 


Fiscal  year  1975  authori2atian  action       Fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  action 


House 


Senate 


Final 


House 


ing  system, 
ation 


Ships,  small  craft,  and  rela^d  equipment: 
Submarines. 

Navy  cover  and  decepflon  program . 
All  weather  carrier  lani  ii 
Surface  sonar  moderni 
Submarine  silencing. 
Tactical  intelligence  pr^essing  support. 
Cryptologic  activities.  " 
Technical  sensor  colledion . 
Scientific  and  technical  Intelligence. 
Intelligence  data  handltig  system  (IONS). 
Communications  securi  y. 

Special  activities j 

Nuclear  propulsion  teclnology 

Ships,  submarines  andJwats  technology 

Reactor  propulsion  plaits 

Surface  mine  counlerrAasures 

Submarine  sonar  devef)pments  (advanced) 

Advanced  surface  shipisonar  development 

Acoustic  countermeasyes 

Ship  propulsion  systeif  (advanced) 

New  ship  design 1 

Air  control 

Aircraft  launching  and   etrieving 

Shipboard  system  com]  onent  development.. 

Shiptc3,'u  damage  con  ol  

Advanced  identincatior  techniques 

Radar  surveillance  equi  jmerl 

Advanced  navigation  d(  velopmenL 

Advanced  command  da  a  system 

Advanced  communicati  ns 

Surface  electronic  warf  re      ... 

Advanced  submarine  si  rveillance  equipment  program... 

HY  130  steel 

Surface  effect  ships...: 

BLUE  MAIL :    

Surface  ASW 

Submarines  (advanced  

Submarine  tactical  war  are  systems  (advanced) 

Ship  development  (adv  meed) 

Amphibious  assault  era  t „ 

Hydrofoil  craft  (advano  d) 

A4W/A1G  nuclear  propi  Ision  plant 

D2W  nuclear  propulsiol  reactor 

Advanced  design  subm  irine  nuclear  propulsion  plant 

Combat  system  Integra  ion 

Joint  sonar  developmei  I 

OTH  (Over-The-Horizo  )  technology 

Shipboard  automation  i  evelopment 

Naval  inshore  warfare   raft 

Test  bed  development'  nd  demonstration 

Improved  SSBN 

Submarine  communica  on 

Submarine  sonar  devel  pment  (engineering) 

Radar  surveillance  equ  pment 

Communications  syster  s 

Intelligence  systems.. 

Navigation  systems  . 

Submarine  surveillance  equipment  program  (engineering). 
Joint  advanced  tacticalfcommand  and  control  Communi- 
cations program 

Combat  information  eel  tar  (CIC)  conversion 

Ship  antimissile  Integra  [ed  defense  (SAMID) 

Surface  electronic  warf  re 

Deep  submergence  tec!  lology  (nuclear  power) 

TRIDENT  submarine  sj  item. 


29.9 
2.8 
.9  . 
1.9 
7.9 
.7 
5.4 
1.5 
.5 


4.2 
128.1 

21.0 

17.1 
7.1 
.5 
2.0 
l.l 
1.3 

15.0 
.6 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
1. 
.6 
1.0 
2.1 
1.4 
5.4 
3.9 
4.4 

32.0 

.5 

1.0 


12.2 
12.2 
5.8 
9.1 
7.3 
18.3 


7.4 

2.8 

.1 

4.2 


7.2 
1.8 
4.0 
3.0 
2.4 
.3  . 
9.6 

3.4 
4.8 
2.9  . 
12.9 


Submarine  tactical  warifre  sytems  (engineering). 

NATO  PHM  (patrol  hydjofoil  missile)  sTilp 

Sea  control  ship 

Acoustic  communication 

Ship  development  (engiieering). 

Design  to  price  electronli  warfare  suite  (engineering)... 

Total,  ships,  small  craft,  and  related  equipment. 


122.0 

6.3 

30.4 

10.0 

7.7 


2.5 

620.3 


Ordnance,  combat  vehicles,  aad  related  equipment: 

Mines  and  mine  support.! 

Modular  glide  weapon  im|rovement  program.. 

MK-48  torpedo  (operatior*l  systems) 

Marine  Corps  weaponry,  .i 

Undersea  warfare  weaponjy  technology 

Mine  development 1 

Advanced  conventional  oriinance 

Advanced  Marine  Corps  wtapons  systems 

Surface  launched  munitioils 

Fire  control  system  (advanced) 

Gun  systems.. i... 

Joint  service  explosive  ofdnance  disposal  development 

(advanced) i 

Unguided  conventional  air-launched  weapons 

Conventional  ordnance  eq  Jpment 

Marine  Corps  ordnance/cotibat  vehicle  systems 

Fire  control  systems  (engineering) 

Joint  service  explosive  ofdnance  disposal  development 

(engineering) 


21.3 

1.9 

6.8 

.6 

15.7 

1.6 

.8 

.7 

6.5 


Total,  ordnance,  combaf  vehicles,  and  related  equip- 
ment  


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1.1 
.3 
.3 

2.3 

4.8 

.6 


66.3 


18.0 
2.3 


16.0 
3.7 


16.0 
3.7 


16.0 
3.7 


16.0 
3.7 


16.0 
3.7 


1.1 

8.8 
.4 
7.5 
5.8  . 
.5 
.3 

3.3  . 

127.7 

21.6 

18.9 

6.9 

.8 

2.7 


7.1 

8.9 

2.0 

11.2 


7.1 

8.9 

2.0 

11.2 


7.1 

8.9 

2.0 

11.2 


7.1 

8.9 

2.0 

11.2 


7.1 

8.9 

2.0 

11.2 


.5 

.5 


.5 
.5 


.5 
.5 


.5 
.5 


127.7 

25.4 

20.7 

6.3 

4.0 

4.0 


127.7 

25.4 

20.7 

6.3 

4.0 

4.0 


127.7 

25.4 

20.7 

6.3 

4.0 

4.0 


127.7 

25.4 

20.7 

6.3 

4.0 

4.0 


127.7 

25.4 

20.7 

6.3 

4.0 

4.0 


1.2 
15.3 
1.4 
.4 
1.4 
1.5 
3.2 
2.5 
2.5 
2.1 
3.9 
2.8 
6.3 
4.7 
4.0 
60.9 


2.0 

21.6 
1.6 
2.7 


2.0 

21.6 

1.6 

2.7 


2.0 

21.6 

1.6 

2.7 


2.0 

21.6 
1.6 
2.7 


2.0 

21.6 

1.6 

2.7 


3.8 
58.0 


3.8 
58.0 


3.8 
45.8 


3.8 
45.8 


3.8 
45.8 


3.6 


13.1 

15.9 

2.3 

7.3 

7.0 

11.6 

1.0 

4.4 

3.1 

.5 

.4 

10.0 


13.4 

.7 

3.2 

19.1 

19.8 

6.0 

7.2 

7.2 

12.4 

2.1 

2.3 

3.0 

1.7 

2.4 


13.4 

.7 

3.2 

16.1 

19.8 

6.0 

7.2 

7.2 

12.4 

2.1 

2.3 

3.0 

1.7 

2.4 


13.4 

.7 

3.2 

15.7 

19.8 
6.0 
7.2 
7.2 

12.4 
2.1 
2.3 
3.0 
1.7 
2.4 


13.4 

.7 

3.2 

16.1 

19.8 
6.0 
7.2 
7.2 

12.4 
2.1 
2.3 
3.0 
1.7 
2.4 


13.4 

.7 

3.2 

16.1 

19.8 
6.0 
7.2 
7.2 

12.4 
2.1 
2.3 
3.0 
1.7 
2.4 


4.9 
3.6 
5.6 
4.5 


16.0 
5.3 
2.6 

10.9 
1.7 


16.0 
5.3 
2.6 

10.9 
1.7 


5.3 
2.6 
7.9 
1.7 


5.3 

2.6 

10.0 

1.7 


5.3 

2.6 

10.0 

1.7 


8.4 

3.7 
2.5 


4.9 

3.5 


4.9 
3.5 


4.9 
3.5 


4.9 
3.5 


4.9 
3.5 


6.6 
2.2 

126.3 
3.8 
18.9 


7.1 


7.1 


7.1 


7.1 


7.1 


107.2 
4.5 
15.7 


107.2 

4.5 

15.7 


107.2 

4.5 

15.7 


107.2 
4.5 
15.7 


107.2 
4.5 
15.7 


9.2 
8.6' 


3.1 
29.4 
17.1 


3.1 
29.4 
17.1 


3.1 
29.4 
17.1 


3.1 
29.4 
17.1 


3.1 
29.4 
17.1 


629.7 


727.5 


724.5 


688.9 


694.1 


694.1 


21.8 
1.6 

13.6 
.4 

18.7 
1.8 
1.1 
2.6 
7.7 


.5 

1.5 
.2 


11.2 
2.5 
5.4 
1.2 

18.3 
6.5 
2.2 
2.1 

11.2 
2.6 
5.0 

1.6 
1.1 


11.2 
2.5 
5.4 
1.2 

18.3 
6.5 
2.2 
2.1 

11.2 
2.0 
5.0 

1.6 
1.1 


11.2 
2.5 
5.4 
1.2 

18.3 
6.5 
2.2 
2.1 

11.2 
2.6 
5.0 

1.6 
1.1 


11.2 
2.S 
5.4 
1.2 

18.3 
6.5 
2.2 
2.1 

11.2 
2.6 
5.0 

1.6 
1.1 


11.2 
2.5 
5.4 
1.2 

18.3 
6.5 
2.2 
2.1 

11.2 
2.6 
5.0 

1.6 
1.1 


1.6 
11.2 


3.8 

17.0 


3.8 
17.0 

.6 


3.8 

17.0 

.6 


3.8 
17.0 


3.8 
17.0 


84.9 


92.3 


92.3 


92.3 


92.3 


92.3 


Senate 


16.0 
3.7 


5.1 

8.9 

.3 

7.8 


119.7 
22.4 
19.7 
6.3 
4.0 
2.8 


2.0 

21.6 

1.6 

2.7 


3.8 
45.8 


8.8 

.7 

3.2 

16.1 

19.8 

6.0 

7.2 

7.2 

12.4 

1.1 

2.3 

3.0 

1.7 

2.4 


4.3 
2.6 
8.9 
1.7 


4.9 
3.5 


7.1 


107.2 

4.5 

15.7 


3.1 
29.4 
17.1 


663.8 


11.2 
1.5 
5.4 
1.2 

18.3 
4.5 
2.2 
2.1 

11.2 
2.6 
4.0 

1.6 
1.1 


3.8 
7.0 


81.3 


Final 


16.0 
3.7 


5.1 

8.9 

.3 

9.S 


.5 

.5 


123.7 
22.4 
19.7 
6.3 
4.0 
2.8 


2.0 

21.6 

1.6 

2.7 


2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

1.6 

1.6 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

5.1 

4.1 

4.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

3.1 

45.8 


11.0 

.7 

3.2 

16.1 

19.8 
6.0 
7.2 
7.2 

12.4 
1.1 
2.3 
3.0 
1.7 
2.4 


4.3 
2.6 
8.9 
1.7 


4.9 

3.S 


7.1 


107.2 
4.5 

15.7 


3.1 
29.4 
17.1 


671.7 


11.2 
2.0 
5.4 
1.2 

18.3 
5.5 
2.2 
2.1 

11.2 
2.6 
4.0 

1.6 
1.1 


3.1 
17.0 
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Program 
element 
number 


42611 N 
26617M 
32619M 
26622 M 
Z8010M 
28010N 
33131N 

62711N 
62712N 
67221 N 
62734N 
62758N 
62759N 
62760N 
62761N 
62762N 
62763N 
62764N 
62765N 
62766N 
63702N 
63704N 
63705N 
63706N 
63707N 
S3709N 
63713N 
$3714N 
63715N 
63717N 
E3720N 
63721 N 
63722N 
63723N 
63724N 
63754N 
63763N 
63765M 
63766M 
63791 N 
63793N 
63794N 
63795N 
63796N 
63797N 
63798N 
64702 N 
64703N 
e4706N 
64710N 
64761 N 
64765M 
e4766M 
64771 N 
64792 N 

64793N 


65803N 
65804N 
65852N 
65853N 
65854M 
65855N 
65856N 
6M57N 
65858N 
6S859N 
65860N 
65861N 
6S862N 
65g63N 
65864N 
e5865N 
65866N 


61 101 F 
61 102 F 
62101 F 
62102F 
63iaiF 
63102F 
65101F 
65102F 


Program  element  title 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

program 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

program 


Fiscal  year 
1975  - 

estimate 


Fiscal  year  1975  authorization  action        Fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  action 


House 


Senate 


Final 


House 


Other  equipment: 

Undersea  surveillance  systems 

Ma rine  Corps  operational  logistics  development 

Marine  Corps  operational  electronics  development 

Marine  Corps  datat  systems  (operational  systems) 

TRITAC,  Marine  Corps 

TRITAC.Navy I.. ..I. .""I. 

Support  of  MEECN  (minimum  essential  emergency  com- 
munications net) 

Undersea  target  surveillance 

Surface  and  aerospace  target  surveillance 

Command  and  control  technology 

Countermeasures  technology 

Biomedical  technology 

Ocean  and  atmospheric  support  technology 

Logistics  technology 

Materials  technology 

Electronic  device  technology 

Human  resources 

Chemical/biological  defense  technology 

Energy  and  environmental  protection  technology 

Laboratory  independent  exploratory  development 

Ocean  engineering  systems  development 

Oceanography  instrumentation  development 

Logistics 

Medical  development  (advanced) 

Manpower  effectiveness 

Advanced  marine  biological  system. 

Ocean  engineering  technology  development 

Nuclear  vutnerability/survivability 

Electronic  intercept  system 

Integrated  ocean  surveillance  information  system  (OSIS). 

Education  and  training 

Environmental  prtrtection 

Naval  special  warfare 

ASW  force  command  control  system 

Navy  energy  program  (advanced) 

Hi  energy  laser 

Aerospace  ocean  surveillance 

Other  Marine  Corps  developments  (advanced) 

Marine  Ojrps  data  systems  (advanced) 

Reliability  and  maintainability 

ASW  sensors  (prototype) 

ASW  surveillance 

Long  range  acoustic  propagation  (LRAP) 

Airborne  electro-magnetic  and  optical  systems 

Surface  electro-magnetic  and  optical  systems  (advancetJ) 

Special  processes 

Counterintelligence  systems 

Training  devices  prototype  development 

Remote  unattended  sensor  warfare 

Navy  energy  program  (engineering) 

Intelligence  (engineering) 

Other  Marine  Corps  development  (engineering) 

Marine  Corps  data  systems  (engineering) 

Medical  development  (engineering) 

Surface  electro-magnetic  and  optical  systems  (engineer- 
ing)  

Foreign  weapons  evaluation _ 


29.0 

1.0 

.5 

3.1 

3.2 


1.0 
23.6 
11.3 
19.5 
11.0 

9.4 
18.8 

9.7 
13.1 
11.0 

8.8 
.6 

5.8 
13.8 

4.1 
.2 

1.0 

3.9 

1.7 

2.3 

9.1 

1.1  . 
.8  . 

2.9 

2.1 

3.6 

2.4 

4.1 


34.3 

.2 

.9 

4.1 

3.5 

1.9 

l.S 
25.9 
15.5 
20.1 
12.8 

8.0 
20.9 

9.8 
13.7 
11.5 

8.9 

.2 


2 

14.7 

4.7 

.3 

.3 

4.9 

2.7 

2.5 

8.3 


37.3 

.5 

.6 

3.8 

2.4 

15.3 

3.1 

25.2 

14.7 

16.1 

13.0 

8.0 

19.2 

11.3 

13.3 

13.0 

9.0 

.2 

9.1 

13.1 

5.5 

.5 

2.5 

5.2 

3.2 

3.0 

9.9 


37.3 

.5 

.6 

3.8 

2.4 

15.3 

3.1 

25.2 

14.7 

16.1 

13.0 

8.0 

19.2 

11.3 

13.3 

13.0 

9.0 

.2 

9.1 

13.1 

5.5 

.5 

2.5 

5.2 

3.2 

3.0 

9.9 


37.3 
.5 
.6 

3.8 
2.4 

15.3 

3.1 

25.2 

14.7 

16.1 

13.0 

8.0 

19.2 

11.3 

13.3 

13.0 

9.0 

.2 

9.1 

13.1 

5.5 

.5 

2.5 

5.2 

3.2 

3.0 

9.9 


37.3 

.5 

.6 

3.8 

2.4 

15.3 

3.1 
25.2 
14.7 
16.1 
13.0 
8.0 
19.2 
11.3 
13.3 
13.0 
9.0 

.2 

9.1 

13.1 

5.5 

.6 
2.5 
5.2 
3.2 
3.0 
9.9 


37.3 
.5 
.6 

3.8 

2.4 

15.3 

3.1 
25.2 
14.7 
16.1 
13.0 
8.0 
19.2 
11.3 
13.3 
13.0 
9.0 

.2 

9.1 

13.1 

5.5 

.5 
2.5 
5.2 
3.2 
3.0 
9.9 


5.8 
5.5 
6.6 
1.9 
5.6 


18.2 

33.0 

3.0 

3.3 

5.0 

1.5 

20.9 

7.5 

.5 

1.1 

1.9 

.4 

2.0 

2.7 


19.6 

25.8  , 

3.5 

4.5 

.5 

1.2 

22.5 

7.5 

.7 

1.8 

43.5 

.4 

7.6 

.6 


4.5 
6.9 
9.5 
3.5 
7.9 
1.6 


4.5 
6.9 
9.5 
3.5 
7.9 
1.6 


4.5 
6.9 
9.5 
3.5 
7.9 
1.6 


4.5 
6.9 

9.5 
3.5 
7.9 
1.6 


4.5 
6.9 
9.5 
3.5 
7.9 
1.6 


5.5 

.5 


4.2 

.3 
1.0 

.7  . 


5.2 
4.2 
1.0 

.2 
40.0 
8.8 
3.2 
3.3 
54.6 

.4 
7.0 
1.5 
1.4 
1.6 
7.4 

.3 

.5 


5.2 
4.2 
1.0 

.2 
40.0 
8.8 
3.2 
3.3 
54.6 

.4 
7.0 
1.5 
1.4 
1.6 
7.4 

.3 

.5 


5.2 
4.2 
1.0 

.2 
40.0 
8.8 
3.2 
3.3 
54.6 

.4 
7.0 
1.5 
1.4 
1.6 
7.4 

.3 

.5 


5.2 
4.2 

1.0 

.2 

40.0 

8.8 

3.2 

3.3 

54.6 

.4 

7.0 

1.5 

1.4 

1.6 

7.4 

.3 

.5 


5.2 

4.2 
1.0 

.2 
40.0 
8.8 
3.2 
3.3 
54.6 

.4 
7.0 
1.5 
1.4 
1.6 
7.4 

.3 

.5 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


Total,  other  equipment.. 


341.2 


408.6 


479.3 


479.3 


477.4 


479.3 


479.3 


Programwide  management  and  support: 

Electroma|netic  compatibility  and  effectiveness 

Technical  information  services 

Atlantic  undersea  test  and  evaluation  center  (AUTEC) 

Management  and  technical  support 

Development  center  support  (Marine  Corps) 

Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory,  Point  Barrow 

Strategic  technical  support 

International  R.D.T.&  E 

Tactical  electronics  support 

ASMO  (anti-ship  missile  defense)  test  range 

U.S.S.  Hip  Pocket 

R.D.T.  &  E.  laboratory  and  facilities  management  support. 

R.D.T.  &  E.  instrumentation  and  material  support 

R.D.T.  &  E.  ship  and  aircraft  support _ 

Test  and  evaluation  support 

Operational  test  and  evaluation  capability 

Navy  telecommunications  systems  architecture  support.. 


1.0 

1.0 

12.1 

9.8 

3.0 

4.1 

1.3 

.6 

4.6 

5.0 

4.0 

41.7 

26.5 

38.4 


1.0 

2.1 

8.7 

2.4 

4.0 

1.8 

.6 

5.5 

4.6 

3.1 

47.6 

30.0 

39.7 


.9 


3.3 
.5 


1.0 

1.1 

2.3 

10.3 

1.9 

4.2 

1.7 

.7 

2.8 

10.0 

3.1  . 

44.8 

22.4 

34.7 

135.7 

3.0 

4.2 


1.0 
1.1 
2.3 

10.3 
1.9 
4.2 
1.7 
.7 
2.8 

10.0 


44.8 
22.4 
34.7 
135.7 
3.0 
4.2 


1.0 

1.1 

2.3 

10.3 

1.9 

4.2 

1.7 

.7 

2.8 

10.0 

3.1 

44.8 

22.4 

34.7 

135.7 

3.0 

4.2 


1.0 

1.1 

2.3 

10.3 

1.9 

4.2 

1.7 

.7 

2.8 

10.0 

1.0 

44.8 

22.4 

34.7 

135.7 

3.0 

4.2 


1.0 

1.1 

2.3 

10.3 

1.9 

4.2 

1.7 

.7 

2.8 

10.0 

1.0 

44.8 

22.4 

34.7 

135.7 

3.0 

4.2 


Total,  programwide  management  and  support. 


154.0 


154.9 


283.9 


280.8 


283.9 


281.8 


281.8 


Undistributed  reduction. 


Senate 


37.3 
.5 
.6 

3.8 

2.4 

10.3 

1.6 
25.2 
14.7 
16.1 
13.0 
8.0 
19.2 
10.2 
13.3 
11.9 
9.0 

.2 

5.4 

13.1 

5.5 

.5 
2.5 
5.1 
2.8 
2.7 
8.6 


4.5 
5.9 
9.5 
2.5 
6.9 
1.6 


4.2 

4.2 

.6 

.2 

35.0 

7.8 

3.2 

2.8 

54.6 

.4 

7.0 

1.5 

1.4 

1.6 

6.9 

.3 

.5 


3.0 


453.  t 


1.1 

2.3 

9.1 

1.9 

4.2 

1.7 

.7 

2.8 

8.2 

1.0 

44.8 

22.4 

34.7 

135.7 

3.0 

.5 


274.1 


Reimbursements  from  foreign  military  sales 

Total,  R.T.D.  &  E.— Navy 

R.D.T.  S  E.  AIR  FORCE 

Military  sciences: 

In-house  laboratory  independent  research 5.3  5.3  5.3 

Defense  research  sciences 74.7  73.0  73.3 

Environment 7.0  7.5  8.3 

Materials 24.0  24.6  25.6 

Preliminary  desigri  and  development. 2.9  2.5  3.0 

Innovations  in  training  and  education 7.2  6.0  5.5 

Air  Force  project  RAND 8.4  8.7  8.7 

Analytic  Services  Incorporated  (ANSER) 1.6  1.7  1.7 

Total,  military  sciences 131.1  129.3  131.4 


-27.7 


-27.7 


-27.7 


5.3 
73.3 
8.3 
25.6 
3.0 
5.5 
8.7 
1.7 


5.3 
73.3 
8.3 
25.6 
3.0 
5.5 
8.7 
1.7 


5.3 
73.3 
8.3 
25.6 
3.0 
5.5 
8.7 
1.7 


5.3 
73.3 
7.8 
25.6 
2.6 
5.5 
6.6 
L3 


131.4 


131.4 


131.4 


131.4 


128.0 


Final 


37.3 

.5 

.6 

3.8 

2.4 

12.3 

2.3 

25.2 

14.7 

16.1 

13.0 

8.0 

19.2 

10.2 

13.3 

12.5 

9.0 

.2 

7.1 

13.1 

5.5 

.5 

2.5 

5.1 

2.8 

2.7 

9.3 


4.5 
6.4 
9.5 
2.5 
6.9 
1.6 


4.2 
4.2 

.6 

.2 

37.5 

7.8 

3.2 

2.8 

54.6 

.4 

7.0 

1.5 

1.4 

1.6 

6.9 

.3 

.s 


3.0 


462.1 


1.1 

2.3 

9.1 

1.9 

4.2 

1.7 

.7 

2.8 

8  2 

1.0 

44.8 

22  4 

34.7 

135.7 

3.0 

2.4 


276.0 


-10.0 


-27.7 


'2,544.6       «  2, 716. 7       »  3, 264.  5       »  3, 153.0       »  3, 151.0       «  3, 153.0       3  3,067.7       »  2,  982.  2        >  3, 009. 5 


5.3 
73.3 
7.8 
25.6 
2,6 
5.5 
7.6 
1.5 


129.2 


35120 


Program 

lement 

umber         Program  element  title 


01007F 
27129F 
27130F 
62201 F 
62202F 
62203F 
62204 F 
63202F 
63203F 
63205F 
63208F 
63211F 
63216F 
63232 F 
6323SF 
63236F 
63237F 
63240F 
63241 F 
63242F 
63243F 
64206F 
64212F 
64214F 
64215F 
64220F 
64225F 
64227F 
64229F 


n213F 
27161 F 
27162F 
27243 F 
62302 F 
63305 F 
63311 F 
63314F 
63315F 
64301 F 
64309F 
64361 F 
65304F 


12431F 
12432F 
33110F 
33601F 
34111F 
3SI10F 
351 19F 
35158F 
35160F 
63401 F 
63402 F 
63411F 
63421 F 
63424F 
63428F 
63429F 
63431F 
63438F 
64406F 
65402F 


62601F 
62602F 
63601 F 
63606F 
64601F 
64602F 
64603F 
64605F 
&4608F 
64609F 


U316F 
12311F 
12323F 
12417F 
27412F 
2tOI0F 
31011F 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

(COMMITTEE  PRINT) 

FISCAL  YEAR  1975  R.D.T.  &  E.  AUTHORIZATION 

[In  millions  of  dollars! 


October  10,  197^ 


Aircraft  and  related  equ  pment: 

International  fighfei  aircraft  (F-5E/F) 

F-IU  squadrons..}. 

F-15  squadrons 

Aerospace  lligtit  dyfamlcs 

Aerospace  btotachtAlogy 

Aerospace  propulsion 

Aero  space  avionicq '..'.'.. 

Aircraft  propulsionjsubsystem  integration l'. 

Advanced  avionics  lor  aircraft 

Flight  vehicle  subsystems  concepL 

Reconnaissance  seisors/processing  technology. 

Aerospace  structuril  materials 

Advanced  turbine  aigine  gas  generator 

Advanced  aerial  timt  technology 

Lightweight  fighterSrotoNpe 

Advanced  mediumSTOL  transport  proiotype... 

sun/Spin  inhibitor!. 

Lightweight  fighterlBngine 

Electronically  agile|raaar 

Conusiir  defense!. 


Digital  avionics  sy^em. 
F-4  avionics. 
Aircraft  equipment 
Advanced  tanker. 

fr-1 

EF-lllA 

A-10  aircraft 

Flight  simulator 
Air  combat  fighter. 


development. 


elopriMnt. 


Missiles  and  related  eq 
Minuteman  squadn 
Tactical  air  Intercei 
Tactical  air  to  grou 
Tactical  drone  sup 
Rocket  propulsion 
Advanced  ICBM  ti 
Advanced  ballistic 
Strategic  bomber  ^. 
Advanced  air-to-ain 
TKtical  air-to-grou< 
Hound  Dog  II     . 
Air-launched  cruis 
SAMTEC  and  ACS- 


iipment: 

s 

[or  missiles 

id  missiles 

irt  squadrons 


nology 

intry  system 

metration 

ipons  technology.. 
Id  missile  (Maverick). 

iissile 

ilecommunlcations... 


Total,  missiles  artJ  related  equipmenL. 

Military  astronautics  an|  related  equipment: 

Defense  support  prjgram 

SLBM  radar  warninisystems 

Defense  satellite  cotimunications 

Air  Force  satellite  communications 

Special  activities..^ 

Satellite  control  facifty 

Space  boosters J. 

Satellite  data  systei|. ', 

Defense  meterologial  satellite  program.  J. 

Space  vehKls  subsMtems 

Space  test  program!. 

Space  shuttle I 

Navstar  global  posi%ning  system "" 

Missile  surveillance  }Bchnok)gy 


Space  surveillance  I 
Missile  attack  asses 
Advanced  space  coi 
Satellite  system  sun 
Space  defense  systei 
Aerospace. 


:h  nology. 

nent 

lunications. 
Ivability 


Total,  military  asti|nautics  and  related  aquiptMnt.. 
and  related  equipment: 


Ordnance,  combat  vehlcl 
Advanced  weapons. 

Conventional  munitilns 

Conventional  weapoii  i. 

Advanced  radiation  t  chnology H 

Chemical/biological  i  itense  equlpmeiitl... 

Armament  ordnance  levelopment 

Improved  aircraft  gu    system 

30mm.  close  air  supi  art  gun  system 

Close  air  support  we  pon  system  (CASWS) 
Aircraft  avionics  equ  )ment  development... 


Other  equipment: 

Strategic  air  commaiil  communications 

NoradCOC 

Norad  COC-communSations 

Conus  Over-The-Horj  on  (Of  H)  radar  system 


Fiscal  year     Fiscal  vear     Rscalvear      Fiscal  year  1975  authorization  action 

1973  1974  1975  — — — — - 

program        program        estimate  House  Senate  Final 


19.6 

2.5 

454. 5 

31.7 

20.5 

28.6 

46.5 

4.2 

11.9 

7.9 

2.4 

10.5 

n.s 

6.6 
37.0 
25.0 

1.0  . 

6.0 

1.9 


4.4 

6.6 


444.5 

2.5 

48.1 


Total,  aircraft  adi  related  equipment 1,235.9 


139.6 

4.6 

2.0 

.8 

21.5 

7.9 

92.8 

1.4 

"'ii'. 

1.0  . 
48.6 
3.7 


332.1 


32.3 


1.4 

15.1 

188.4 

3.0 

3.2 

23.0 
6.9 
4.0 

12.0 
4.0 
2.3 

US 

2.2 

.7 

13.4 

2.8 

.2 

13.1 


339.5 


21.9 
US 

10.4 

27.0 
.5 
7.5 

16.4 
9.0 
4.4 


Total,  ordnance,  ^mbat  vehicles,  and  related  equip- 
ment     ' 


110.9 


I.S 


Tactical  air  control  s]  item 

Joint  tactical  common  cations  program  (TRI-TAC)!. 
Cryptologic  activities. 


Footnot«a  at  end  of  tab! 


• 


3.1 
3.1 
1.8 
3.9 


Fiscal  year  197S  appropriation  action 


House 


Senate 


18.2 

258.6 

32,3 

20.9 

30.7 

46.5 

4.7 

8.2 

7.2 

2.4 

14.5 

8.0 

6.1 

45.5 

25.0 


1.5 
3.4 


2.4 
6.5 


448.5 

15.0 

107.4 


6.1 

"182. 6' 

38.1 

20.4 

34.0 

51.1 

6.9 

7.2 

8.0 

4.0 

35.3 

8.5 

4.6 

12.7 

55.8 

2.0 

10.0 

8.0 

1.0 

4.5 

13.6 

5.0 

20.0 

499.0 

36.7 

93.9 

5.0 

36.0 


1.112.9 


1, 210. 0 


6.1 

"182. 6' 
38.1 
20  4 

34.0 

51.1 

6.9 

7.2 

8.0 

4.0 

35.3 

8.5 

4  6 

12.7 

55.8 

2.0 

10.0 

8.0 

1.0 

4.5 

13.6 

5.0 

20.0 

499.0 

36.7 

93.9 

5.0 

31.0 

1,205.0 


6.1 

38.1 

20.4 

32.2 

51.1 

6.9 

7.2 

8.0 

4.0 

35.3 

8.5 

4.6 

12.7 

55.8 

2.0 

10.0 

4.0 

1.0 

4.5 

12.6 

4.0 

4.5 

455.0 

36.7 

81.4 

5.0 

36.0 


6.1 

38. 1 

20.4 

34.0 

51.1 

6.9 

7.2 

8.0 

4.9 

35.3 

8.5 

4.6 

12.7 

55.8 

2.0 

10.0 

4.0 

1.0 

4.5 

13.6 

5.0 

8.0 

455.0 

36.7 

81.4 

5.0 

32.0 


6.1 

"i74."6' 

38.1 

20.4 

34.0 

51.1 

6.9 

7.2 

8.0 

4.0 

35.3 

8.5 

4.6 

12.7 

55.8 

2.0 

10. 0 

4.0 

1.0 

4.5 

13.6 

5.0 

8.0  . 

455.0 

36.7 

81.4 

5.0 

32.0 


6.1 

"iei.'e" 

33.6 

19.4 

32.0 

47.1 

4.9 

7.2 

7.5 

3.5 

19.3 

(.5 

4.6 

12.7 

55.8 


10.0 
4.0 


4.5 
8.6 
5.0 


400.0 

36.7 

81.4 

3.0 

32.0 


1,130.2 


1, 133. 5 


1. 125. 5 


1, 012. 0 


99.7 
6.5 
1.1 
2.5 

20.4 
4.2 

90.0 
3.S 


142.9 
1.7 


20.3 

37.3 

120.0 

10.6 

3.1 


142.9 
1.7 


20.3 

37.3 

104.9 

10.6 


123.9 
1.7 


20.3 

37.3 

131.8 

10.6 


1219 
1.7 


20.3 

37.3 

124.0 

10.6 


123.9 
1.7 


20.3 

37.3 

124.0 

10.6 


123.9 
1.7 


20.3 

37.3 

120.0 

3.5 


11.0 

3.0 


80.0 
3.1 


75.0 
3.1 


64.0 
3.1 


71.5 
3.1 


71.5 
3.1 


61.5 
3.1 


241.9 


419.0 


395.9 


392.8 


392.4 


392.4 


371.3 


62.1 


19.2 

293.5 

3.0 

4.4 

41.9 
7  5 
4.1 

18.9 
4.0 
7.4 

10.2 

15.1 
1.0 

16.2 
1.8 
.1 

13.1 


33.8 
8.0  . 
2.1 

10.0 
234.9 

3.4 

3.6 
36.5 

5.0 

5.4 
14.6 
12.3 
25.4 

8.2 
21.9 

3.9 
24.7 

2  4 

3  5 
13.1 


33.8 


2.1 

10.0 

234.9 

3.4 

3.6 

36.5 

5.0 

5.4 

14.6 


12. 
22. 

8. 
21. 

3. 
24. 

2. 

3. 


13.1 


33.8 

8.0  . 

2.1 

10.0 
234.9 

3.4 

3.6 
38.5 

5.0 

5.4 
14.6 
12.3 
25.4 

8.2 
21.9 

3.9 
24.7 

2.4 

3.S 
13.1 


33.8 


33.8 


33.8 


2.1 

10.0 

234.9 

3.4 

3.6 

38.5 

5.0 

5.4 

14.6 

12.3 

23.9 

8.2 

21.9 

3.9 

24.7 

2.4 

3.5 

13.1 


2.1 

10.0 

234.9 

3.4 

3.6 

36.5 

5.0 

5.4 

14.6 

12.3 

23.9 

8.2 

21.9 

3.9 

24.7 

2.4 

3.5 

13.1 


2.1 

10.0 

234.9 

3.2 

3.6 

36.5 

5.0 

4.1 

14  6 

10.0 

23.9 

8.2 

15.8 

3.9 

21.7 

2.4 

3.S 

9.9 


523.5 


472.7 


462.2 


472.7 


463.2 


463.2 


447.1 


21.6 
14.7 

11.1 

26.7  . 

.5 

9.4 

22.2 

12.2 
5.0 


16.7 
24.9 


16.7 
20.0 


16.7 
24.9 


16.7 
20.0 


16.7 
20.0 


15.3 
20.0 


.7 
10.4 
9.7 
8.0 
20.0 
6.0 


.7 
10.4 
2.2 
8.0 
20.0 
6.0 


.7 
10.4 
i2 
8.0 
20.0 
6.0 


.7 
10.4 
2.2 
8.0 
20.0 
6.0 


.7 
10.4 
2.2 
8.0 
20.0 
6.0 


.7 
9.4 
2.2 
8.0 
17.0 
6.0 


123.4 


156.7 


144.3 


149.2 


144.3 


144.3 


136.9 


S.5 
9.8 

2.7 
2.5 
11.3 
5.6 
7.2  . 


1.0 

4.4 


1.0 
4.4 


1.0 
4.4 


1.0 
4.4 


1.0 
4.4 


LO 
4.4 


12.3 

2.4 

15.7 


10.3 

2.4 

15.7 


12.3 
2.4 
15.7 


10.3 
2.4 
14.7 


10.3 

2.4 

14.7 


10.3 
2.4 

la? 


6.1 

'i74.'6 

35.9 

19  4 

33.0 

49.1 

5.9 

7.2 

7.5 

3.S 

28.2 

ti 

4.( 

12.7 

S&l 


10  0 
4.0 


4.5 

as 

5.0 

2.0 

445.0 

36.7 

IL4 

10 

32.0 


1,089.3 


1210 
1.7 


20.3 

37.3 

111.9 

S.5 


66.5 

11 


3712 


311 


2.1 

10.0 

234.1 

12 

16 

36.5 

5.0 

4.1 

14.6 

10.0 

219 

8.2 

11 1 

19 

212 

2.4 

15 

1L5 


4513 


16.7 
20.7 


.7 
9.4 
2.2 
8.0 

20.0 
6.0 


142.3 


1.0 
4.4 


ia3 

2.4 
12.7 
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program 
element 
number 


31015F 
)1036F 
S3125F 

J3131F 

S3401F 

S114F 

t2702F 

62703F 

63702F 

63706F 

M714F 

6I715F 

t3718F 

S3719F 

B723F 

0727F 

63728F 

S3731F 

63739F 

63740F 

63741 F 

S3742F 

63743F 

J3744F 

t4701F 

t4706F 

(4708F 

64709F 

$4710F 

t4711F 

C4714F 

64715F 

S4167F 

64718F 

(4721F 

(4723F 

(4728F 

64730F 

64732F 

e4733F 

64735F 

S4736F 

64738F 

64739F 

64741 F 

64742F 

64743F 

(4744F 

64745F 

t4746F 

64747 F 

t4748F 

64750F 

65704 F 

(5705F 

t5706F 

65708F 


01004F 
eS801F 
65806F 
65807F 


(IIOIE 

eioiE 


t2301£ 


62701E 
(2702E 
62706E 
62708E 

62709E 
(2711E 


6S803E 


n)16K 
Sai7K 

13127K 


Program  alement  title 


Rscal  year 

1973 

program 


Fiscal  year 

1974 

program 


Fiscal  year 
1975  - 
estimate 


Fiscal  year  1975  authorization  action       Fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  action 


House 


Senate 


Rnal 


House 


Senate 


Other  equipment— Continue  d 

Tachntcal  sensor  collection 

Special  raconnalssance  vehicles 

Air  Force  communications  (defense  communications  sup- 
►    port) 

Minimum  essential  emergency  communication  network 
r  (MEECN) 

Communications  security  (CO MSEC) 

Traffic  control  approach  and  landing  syitsm  (TRACALS).. . 

Ground  atactiDnks 

Human  resources 

Over-The-Horizon  (OTH)  radar  technokify 

Advanced  command  and  control  capability 

Base  security 

Reconnaissance/lntatllgenct.. 


.4  . 

2.5  . 

3.4 

4.S 
2.0 
5.7 
39.9 
S.4 
2.4 


3.4 

4.8 

L2 

19.6 

42.3 

S.S 


Electronic  warfare  technology 

Simulator  lor  alr-to-alr  combat. 

Aerospece  facilities  technolagy 

Advanced  communlcatlens  technology. 

Advanced  computer  tachnototy 

Advanced  detection  system  oevalopment 

Advanced  diona/ramotaly  piloted  vehici*. 

Ground  based  sensors  technology 

Defense  aupprassion 

Air-to-air  lifamtlficatlon  of  noncooperative  targtb 

Dactro-optical  warfare 

COMPASS  COPE 

Tactical  information  processing  and  Interpretation 

Life  support  system 

Other  operational  equipment 

Improved  tactical  t>omblng 

Reconnaissance/electronic  warfare  aqulpmant. 

Systems  survivability 

Improved  aircraft  fire  fighting  equipment 

Integrated  program  for  air  base  deranse 

Sensors  for  weather  reconnaissance  aircraft. 

CORBA  MIST 

Common  mobility  support 

Advanced  airborne  command  post  (AABI4C^ 

Tactical  Loran 

Ground  based  sensors  development  and  test 

Drone/remotely  pilotad  vehicle  systems 

Surface  defense  suppression 

I  mproved  capability  for  operational  test  and  evaluation 

Foreign  weapons  evaluation 

Protective  systems 

F-4/F105  protective  systems 

Side  looking  radar 

Precision  emitter  location  strike  system 

Tactical  support  iemming 

Airborne  warning  and  control  system  (AWACS) 

F-4  WILD  WEASEUALQ99 

Expendable  drones 

Electromagnetic  pulse  test  facilities 

Advanced  fighter  protective  systems 

Intelligence  equipment 

ElectromagnetK  compatibility  analysis  center  (ECAC). 
■  iborati 


Lincoln  Laboratory 

MITRE 

Aircraft  naviption  system  verification 


2.7 

2.1 

9.1 

3.2 

2.6 

.7 

.9 

5.2 

1.5 

.9 

9.S 

2.5 

2.9 

8.5 

11.5 

4.9 

7.5 

3.8 

8.3 

7.0 

.5 

.1  . 

4.1  . 
L6  . 

.3 

48.3 

4.8 

.4  . 

„.„.. 

2.6 
1.7  . 
8.2 

6.6 

"Ih'.i' 

4.1 
194.2 

1.2  . 
.3  .. 

6.4 

14.7 

.9 

4.4 

18.0 

8.5 

.9 


2.7 


3.5 

2.7 

7.5 
1.3 
6.5 
40.6 
5.5 
.2 
1.5 
3.2 


IS 

2.7 

7.5 
1.3 
6.5 
40.6 
5.5 
.2 
1.5 
3.2 


15 

2.7 

5.5 
1.3 
6.5 
40.6 
5.5 
.2 
6.5 
3.2 


15 

2.7 

6.5 
1.3 
6.5 
40.6 
5.5 
.2 
6.5 
12 


15 

2.7 

6.5 
1.3 
6.5 
4a6 
5.5 
.2 
6.5 
12 


15 

2.7 

6.5 

1.3 

6.5 

40.6 

5.5 


6.5 
2.8 


6.3 
3.2 
2.6 
2.2 
1.5 
5.0 
2.0 


7.5 
1.1 
2.6 
7  0 
10 
5.0 
3.1 


7.5 
1.1 
2.6 
7.0 
10 
5.0 
11 


7.5 
1.1 
2.6 
7.0 
10 
5.0 
3.1 


7.5 
1.1 
2.6 
7.0 
10 
5.0 
11 


7.5 
1.1 
2.6 
7.0 
10 
5.0 
11 


6.6 
1.1 
2.6 
7.0 
1.6 
5.0 
11 


4.2 
2.1 
4.3 

4.7 
10.5 
19 
6.3 
LI 
5.7 
7.9 
.5 


2.3 
2.7 
5.2 
6.0 
6.3 
5.5 
9.7 
11.8 
7.1 
7.8 
.5 
1.5 


2.3 
2.7 
5.2 
6.0 
6.3 
5.5 
9.7 
11.8 
7.1 
7.8 
.5 
1.5 


2.3 
2.7 
5.2 
6.0 
6.3 
5.5 
9.7 
8.3 
7.1 
7.8 
.5 
1.5 


2.3 
2.7 
5.2 
6.0 
6.3 
5.5 
9.7 
11.8 
7.1 
7.8 
.5 
1.5 


2.3 
2.7 
5.2 
6.0 
6.3 
5.5 
9.7 
11.8 
7.1 
7.8 
.5 
1.5 


2.3 
2.7 
4.0 
6.0 
6.3 
4.1 
6.6 
S.S 
7.1 
6.8 
.5 
1.5 


.4 
17.3 
ILO 

'To' 

6.0 
2.8 


L4 

4.5 

1.9 

8.0 

2.0 

155.8 


67.7 
16.5 

'"ii'o" 

119 
11.9 


67.7 
16.5 

"ii'o" 

119 
S.8 


67.7 
16.5 

"7.'6' 
119 
11.9 


67.7 
16.5 

"\Y.i' 

13.9 

10.5 


67.7 
16.5 

'lY.'ti 
119 
6.3 


62.7 
14.5 

\Y.ii 

6.9 
10.5 


116 
5.4 
3.0 
25.1 
2.2 
219.7 


18.6 
5.4 
10 
22.1 
2.2 
219.7 


18.6 

4.0 

10 

25.1 

2.2 

219.7 


18.6 
5.4 
10 
22.1 
2.2 
219.7 


18.6 
5.4 
10 

22.1 

2.2 

219.7 


17.5 
14 

10 

22.1 

2.2 

190.0 


S.1 
14.9 

2.2 

5.1 
18.0 

8.5 
.6 


.6 
S.4 

15.7 
16 
6.0 

18.0 
8.5 
1.0 


.6 
8.4 

15.7 
16 
6.0 

18.0 
8.5 
1.0 


.6 
8.4 

\l 
6.0 

18.0 
8.5 
1.0 


.6 
8.4 

15.7 
16 
6.0 

18.0 
8.5 
1.0 


.6 
14 

15.7 
16 
6.0 

HO 
15 
LO 


.6 
14 

15.5 
16 
6.0 

115 
14 
LO 


Total,  other  equipment. 


5217 


475.6 


678.2 


670.1 


662.3 


671S 


669.6 


5913 


Programwide  mana^ment  and  support: 

International  military  headquarters  and  agencies 

Internatranal  cooperative  research  and  development. 

Acquisition  and  command  support. 

Test  and  evaluation  support 


LO 

.4 

189.5 

2510 


.8 

.3 

197.7 

266.1 


.6 

.3 

195.7 

254.3 


.6 

.3 

195.7 

254.3 


.6 

.3 

195.7 

254.3 


.6 

.3 

195.7 

254.3 


.6 

.3 

195.7 

254.3 


.6 

.3 

195.7 

254.3 


Total,  programwide  management  and  support.. 
Total,  R.D.T.  &  E.-Air  Force 


R.D.T.  ft  E.  DEFEftSE  AGENCIES 
DARPA  PROGRAM 


MilHsry  sciences: 

Defense  research  sciences. 

Technical  studies 

Undistributed  reduction... 


34.7 

13 


34.9 
17 


39.1 
2.0 


39.1 

2.0 

-2.8 


39.1 
2.0 


311 

2.0 

-2.8 


39.1 

2.0 

-Z8 


39.1 

2.0 

-2.8 


Total,  military  sciences 

Missiles  and  related  equipment:  Stretegie  technology.. 

Other  equipment: 

Nuclear  monitoring  research 

Tactical  technology 

Distributed  Information  systems 

Advanced  command,  control  and  communications  tacii- 

nology 

Training,  forecasting  and  decision  technology 

Technology  assessments 

Undistributed  reduction 


Total,  other  equipment. 


84.3 


82.9 


918 


818 


94.1 


9L1 


91.1 


9L1 


Final 


IS 

2.7 

6.5 
1.3 
6.5 
40.6 
5.5 


15 
2.8 


6.6 
LI 
2.6 
7.0 
2.3 
5.0 
11 


2.3 

2.7 
4.0 
10 
13 
4.1 
16 
IS 
7.1 
18 
.5 
1.5 


62.7 
14.5 

"i7.'o 

119 
13 


17.5 
14 

10 

22.1 

2.2 

2110 


.6 
14 

15.5 
16 
10 

15.8 
7.5 
LO 


63L2 


.6 

.3 

195.7 

254.3 


443.9 

464.9 

450.9 

450.9 

450.9 

4519 

450.9 

4519 

450.9 

1120.0 

107L5 

15119 

1459.8 

1389.5 

1389.5 

1377.3 

1144.5 

1274.4 

39.1 

2.0 

—2.8 


310 

316 

4L1 

313 

4L1 

313 

313 

313 

313 

74.0 

69.3 

75.0 

610 

72.7 

610 

610 

69.0 

69l0 

24.3 
30.7 
118 

119 
29.8 
112 

112 
313 
110 

112 
313 
110 

112 

36.3 
15.3 

112 
36.3 
113 

112 
36.3 
113 

19.2 
313 
113 

112 
36.3 
113 

4.3 

18 
L4 

18 
14 
4.8 

1L5 
16 
12 

1L5 
16 
12 
-10  ... 

1L5 
16 
12 

1L5 

16 

12 

-10 

ILS 

16 

12 

-10 

1L5 

16 

12 

-10 

11.5 

16 

12 

-10 

91.1 


Programwide  management  and  support:  Project  menagement 
support 

Total,  ARPA 


14 


16 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


3.9 


199.7 


194.2 


2118 


200.0 


21 L  8 


202.3 


202.3 


2.023 


202.3 


DCA  PROGRAM 
Other  equipment: 

National  military  command  system-wide  support.. 

Wortdwide  military  command  and  control  system— Joint 

technical  support  agency 

Defense  communicatkins  system  (DCS) 


LO 


L2 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


L7 

L7 

4.6 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

3.0 

7.3 

10 

116 

116 

111 

111 

111 

111 

10. 

35122 


Program 
element 
number 


Program  element  title  : 


33131K 
33143K 


Minimum  essentiaf  smergency  communications  network 

(MEECN) 3.0 

Defense  communic;  ion  system  test  and  evaluation .2 

Undistributed  reduc  ion 


Total,  other  equiifnent. 
Total,  DCA.. 

0^dk  PROGRAM 


63701 B 
64701 B 


essois 

6U02S 


Other  equipment: 

Mapping,  charting, 

type  development 
Mapping,  charting  ai 

test.  . 
Undistributed  reduclon 


Total,  other  equipfient. 

Total,  DMA... 

0^  PROGRAM 

Programwide  managemei  t  and  support: 
Oelen5e  documentat  )n  center. 
Information  analysis  :enters. 
Undistributed  reduct 


d  geodesy  investigations  and  proto- 
d  geodesy  engineering  development 


651010 
65102D 
65103D 


Total,  military  scle  ices 


Total,  technical  su 


Total,  defense  ai  sncies. 


658040 


DIRECTOR  OF 

Programwide  managemeil 
Test  and  evaluation.. 


■  Includes 
*  Includes 
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[COMMITTEE  PRINT) 

FISCAL  YEAR  1975  R.O.T.  A  E.  AUTHORIZATION 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


October  10^  197  J^ 


Fiscal  veer     Fiscal  ye»r     Fiscal  year 
1973  1974 

program        program 


Ive 
1975 
estimate 


Fiscal  year  1975  authorization  action       Fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  Ktioe 


House 


Senate 


Final 


House 


Senate 


Fin 


3.4 
2.9 


5.2 
3.0 


5.2 

3.0 

-5.0 


5.2 
3.0 


5.2 
3.0 


5.2 
3.0 


5.2 
3.0 


5.2 
1.0 


13.2 


18.2 


31.0 


26.0 


26.5 


26.5 


26.5 


26.5 


13.2 


18.2 


31.0 


26.0 


26.5 


26.5 


26.5 


26.5 


7.5 
3.5 


7.6 
4.0 


8.8 
5.7 


8.8 

5.7 
-2.0 


8.8 
4.7 


8.8 

4.7 

-1.0 


8.8 

4.7 
-1.0 


8.8 

4.7 
-2.0 


8.1 

4.7 
-2.1 


11.0 


11.6 


14.5 


12.5 


13.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


11.0 


11.6 


14.5 


12.5 


13.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.5 


12.  S 


10.2 
2.1 


10.8 
2.3 


11.8 
2.7 


11.8 

2.7 

-.5 


11.3 
2.7 


11.3 
2.7 


11.3 
2.7 


11.3 
2.7 


11.3 
2.7 


Total,  programwii^  management  and  support.. 

Total.  DSA 

DIA.  ONA,  liND  NSA  PROGRAMS 
Total,  DIA,  DNA, )  nd  NSA. 

TECHNICAL  !  JPPORT  TO  OSD/OJCS 


Military  Sciences: 

Studies  and  analysed  . 
Net  technical  assess;  lent. 
Manpower  studies..  ... 
Undistributed  reducl  in. 


12.3 


13.1 


14.5 


14.0 


14.0 


14.0 


14.0 


14.0 


14.0 


12.3 


13.1 


14.5 


14.0 


14.0 


14.0 


14.0 


14.0 


14.0 


195.7 


210.1 


233.1 


218.0 


225.1 


218.0 


218.0 


218.0 


218.0 


6.2 
6.8 
1.4 


7.3 
6.9 
1.4 


9.4 
7.9 
1.5 


9.4 

7.9 

1.5 

-3.8 


9.4 
7.9 
1.5 


9.4 

7.9 

1.5 

-1.0 


9.4 

7.9 

1.5 

-1.0 


9.4 

7.9 

1.5 

-1.0 


9.4 

7.9 

l.S 

-1.0 


14.4 


15.6 


18.8 


15.0 


18.8 


17.8 


17.8 


17.8 


17.1 


I  port  to  OSO/ICS. 


14.4 


15.6 


18.8 


15.0 


18.8 


17.8 


17.8 


17.8 


446.3 


463.0 


528.7 


485.5 


509.7 


491.1 


491.1 


EST  AND  EVALUATION 
and  support: 


491.1 


17.1 
491.1 


27.0 


24.6 


27.0 


25.0 


27.0 


25.0 


Total,  defense  aget  :l«s  and  test  and  evaluation 

Grand  total,  researc  i,  development,  test  and  evaluation. 


25.0 


25.0 


25.0 


473.3 


487.6 


555.7 


510.5 


536.7 


516.1 


516.1 


516.1 


516.1 


'8,019.0      18,227.2      3  9.325.0      J  9, 001. 7      >  8, 952. 4      18,937.0      3  8  792.7      "8, 391. 9        >  8, 579.3 


$3.0  million  for  Navy  Sped  il  Foreign  Currency  Program  in  fiscal  year  1973 
t2.6  million  for  Navy  SpecAl  Foreign  Currency  Program  in  focal  year  1974! 


« Includes  $2.57  million  for  Navy  Special  Foreign  Currency  Program  in  fixal  year  1975. 


SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS 
AWAY  CONTAI 


)P  THROW- 

SRS 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my  col 
leagues  are  well  aware  of piy  belief  that 
throwaway  beverage  contiiners  must  be 
banned,  as  they  have  beenln  Oregon.  For 
this  reason,  I  Introduced  tpe  Nonreturn- 
able  Beverage  Container  Prohibition  Act 
In  the  Senate.  Hearings  wctc  held  on  this 
legislation  by  the  Senate  Bubcommlttee 
on  the  Environment  last  M|iy,  but  no  fur- 
ther action  has  been  takei 

Besides  reducing  roadsi4e  litter,  there 
are  several  other  Important  beneflts 
which  would  result  from  a  nationwide 
ban  on  nonretumables.  iRecently,  the 
Sensible  Citizens  Agalnsi  Throwaways 
prepared  a  paper  on  wha  they  call  the 
"Seven  Deadly  Sins"  of  tHrowaway  bev- 
erage containers.  I  ask  vAanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  material  b^prlnted  In  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objecrfon,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnteqln  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Concerning   Throwaway   Beverage 
CONT.AiNEK  Legislation 

The  full  detrimental  effects  of  the  throw- 
away  leisure  beverage  container  growth  In 
America  Is  not  fully  understood.  Too  often 
antl-throwaway  legislation  Is  looked  upon 
only  as  an  anti-Utter  measure. 

This  Is  a  summary  of  those  111  effects.  We 
In  SCAT'  call  them  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
of  the  throwaway  container.  Economically 
and  environmentally  they  are  every  bit  a« 
ruinous  and  debilitating  to  our  nation  and 
world  as  the  original  seven  deadly  sins  are  to 
the  individual. 

Flrrt,  w»  must  understand  the  scope  of 
the  problem.  About  half  of  all  food  and  drlnlc 
oontalnera  made  In  the  USA  are  leisure  soft 
drink  and  beer  oontalnera — 60  blUlon  throw- 
aways per  year  growing  at  the  rate  of  eight 
percent  per  year. 

The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  the  throwaway 
beverage  oontalnera  against  society: 

1.  Massive  energy  waste. 

2.  Squandering  of  the  Earth's  resources. 

3.  Major  contribution  to  envlrozmiental 
degradation. 

4.  Economic  loes  to  consumers  and  nation. 


5.  Solid  waste  contribution. 

6.  Employment  loes — past  and  future. 

7.  Litter  and  contribution  to  the  throw- 
away society. 

Each  of  the  above  is  summarized  below. 
The  comments  are  sunmiary  only  and  detail 
dociimentatlon  Is  available. 

1.    ENERGY    waste 

W«  are  a  nation  of  energy  wasters.  The 
throwaway  leisure  container  is  a  leader  In 
amovint  of  pure  energy  wa«te  and  a  symptom 
of  our  society's  technology  at  any  price  binge. 

ITie  energy  waste  over  the  cycle  from  re- 
source mining  to  container  dl^oeal  is  in 
coal,  natural  gas.  oil  dleeel  and  gasoline  fuels. 
These  fuels  have  a  common  denominator — 
British  Thermal  Units  (BTU's) .  Throwaways 
waste  the  energy  equivalent  of  over  251  bil- 
lion BTU's  each  year.  Compared  to  a  10  trip 
rettimable/reusable  contaUier  that  wiate 
can  be  stated  variously  as: 

1.  131,000  barrels  of  gasoline/day. 

2.  S.9  million  gallons  of  gasoline/day. 
3    4.3  ounces  of  gas/container. 

4.  10  million  tons  of  coal  per  year. 
6.  Electricity  equivalent  to  the  output  at 
10  Calvert  ClllI  type  nuclear  power  plants. 


26.5 
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The  specific  waste  by  type  of  fuel  Is 
shown  on  the  following  chart. 

2.  KESOUBCE  WASTE 

The  savings  of  a  full  reusable  system 
would  include  the  2%  of  steel  and  8%  of 
aluminum  production  that  now  go  to  bever- 
age containers.  The  availability  of  these 
materials  to  other  purposes  would  be  In 
keeping  with  the  need  to  conserve  resc\ircea 
as  the  world's  population  demands  more 
essential   items  made   from   these  materials 


now  being  used  to  make  one-time  use  con- 
tainers. 

As  noted  in  the  balance  of  payments  dis- 
cussion under  the  economic  loss  section  84% 
of  the  baiixlte  needed  for  aluminum,  100% 
of  our  tin,  and  20%  of  our  Iron  ore  are 
Imported  today. 

3.  ENVIRONMENTAL  DXGEADATION 

A  detailed  study,  "Resource  and  Environ- 
mental   Profile   Analysis   of   Nine   Beverage 


Container  Alternatives",  shows  the  various 
types  of  throwaway  containers  provide  ex- 
cessive negative  environmental  Impact  In 
seven  areas: 

1.  Raw   material   mining   and   ptooesslng. 

2.  Energy  Waste. 

3.  Waste  water  volume. 

4.  Industrial  solid  waste. 

5.  Post-consumer  solid  wastes. 

6.  Atmospheric  emissions. 

7.  Waterborne  wastes. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THROWAWAY  BEVERAGE  CONTAINER  ENERGY  WASTE 


Quantity 


10-trip  reL 


Bimetal  can 


Glass  throwaway 


Aluminum  can 


Total  T,^ 
waste 


1  Vol.  1972  1,000  gals 

2  Patroleum/1,000  gals  consumed. 

3.  Wasted 

4.  Total  petroleum  wasted  (1X3).. 

5.  Total  gallons  petroleum  wasted.. 

6.  Total  barrels  petroleum  wasted.. 
9.  Natural  gas  wasted 

Coal  wasted,  Btu 

Tons 

Wood  fiber 


2.63  M 2.02  M 058  M 

6.24  W  Btu 9.57 1373 16J3  

0 3.33 6.99 16.59 

0 8.75TBtu 14.1 10.4 V.^/^^^  33.3  T  Btu 

0 MM  gals 113 83 266  M  gTTs. 

0 1.67 2.70 1.98 6.4  M  bis 

0 26.5  T  Btu 59.6 29.9 I  116  T  Bhi. 

- --  59.5TBtu 16.9 27.7 ].  104.1  TBUi 

-- H^^^^Si- SfZ 'lO 4.13  M  tons. 

0 -6.15TBtu 7.48 -2 067  T  Btu 


Total,  energy  waste 0 88.6TBtu 98.1 66.0 252  T  Btu. 


Note:  M  Btu  =  millions:  T=lrillion. 

As  in  the  energy  item  the  MRI/EPA  study 
referred  to  here  does  not  take  into  account 
additional  energy  or  other  environmental 
waste  caxised  by  non  USA  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing activity  though  the  material  Is 
later  brought  Into  America  to  make  throw- 
away beverage  containers. 

4.   ECONOMIC   LOSS 

The  advent  of  the  lighter  weight  throw- 
away spelled  the  death  of  hundreds  of  small 
bottlers  who  could  not  compete  with  the 
large  bottlers  who  could  ship  throwaways 
into  their  area,  advertise  the  convenience, 
undersell,  drive  him  out  of  business  and  then 
sell  at  their  normal  high  profit.  These  Jobs 
have  already  been  lost. 

But  now  with  the  rising  material  costs 
throwaway  beer  container  and  its  package 
represents  over  half  the  production  cost  of 
the  brewers — almost  three  times  the  labor 
cost  and  four  times  the  cost  of  agricultural 
products  required  to  make  the  beer  Itself. 

At  the  retail  level  prior  to  recent  metal 
price  increases,  the  throwaway  container  can 
represent  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  total 
price  to  the  consumer.  This  Is  because  the 
approximate  five  cent  cost/container  must  be 
regained  on  each  sale.  Under  the  reusable 
system  only  a  small  pwrtlon  of  the  cost  must 
be  regained  on  each  sale. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  each  year  the 
American  consumers  waste  over  $1.6  billion 
by  paying  these  higher  costs. 

This  loss  Is  sometimes  called  the  "cost  of 
convenience  of  choice"  but  In  fact  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  there  Is  no  choice  as 
returnables  are  Jtist  not  available. 

Another  economic  loss  is  in  the  importa- 
tion of  material  used  to  make  aluminum  and 
bi-metal  cans.  100%  of  tin,  26%  of  Iron  ore 
and  over  80%  of  bauxite  is  Imported.  The  im- 
portations weigh  heavily  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  balance  of  payments  scale. 

There  Is  also  the  added  cost  of  litter  pickup 
and  solid  waste  handling  as  the  Industry 
passes  the  disposal  cost  on  to  the  consumer. 

A  return  to  reusables  may  bring  back  re- 
gional bottlers  and  more  Jobs.  Even  without 
this  change  there  will  be  a  net  grain  in  Jobs 
In  an  all  returnable  system. 

Average  family  savings  of  over  $45  per 
year  would  go  to  offset  increasing  living  costs 
but  still  be  the  base  of  a  multiplier  of  QNP. 
For  example,  detail  studies  in  Oregon  show 
a  net  gain  of  almost  $4  million  business  in- 
come since  its  inception,  a  net  gain  of  365 
Jobs,  and  a  savings  of  solid  waste  and  clean 
up  cost  of  $700,000.  As  the  cost  of  aluminum 
and  steel  rise,  these  added  container  coats 


are  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  (Note  the 
industry  also  raised  the  price  of  soft  drinks 
due  to  "rising  sugar  prices"  but  somehow  the 
non-sugar  diet  drink  prices  rose  to  the  same 
level  as  sugar  based  drinks.) 

6.  SOLm  WASTE 

Beverage  containers  are  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  portions  of  municipal  solid 
waste,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  8%  annually. 
Containers  Eind  other  packaging  account  for 
34%  of  municipal  solid  waste,  8.8  million 
tons  of  which  are  beverage  containers. 
Citizens  presently  spend  $6  billion  annually 
on  solid  waste  collection  and  disposal,  85  Tc 
of  the  cost  going  for  collection  alone.  A  re- 
cent report  by  the  National  League  of  Cities 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  "Cities  and  the 
Nation's  Disposal  Crisis,"  states  the  need  for 
measures  such  as  beverage  container  legisla- 
tion quite  forcefully,  "Unless  we  reduce  the 
total  volume  of  solid  waste  generated  .  .  . 
local  governments  will  continue  to  be  over- 
burdened with  the  flow  and  the  financing  of 
the  nation's  solid  waste."  Although  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  specific  savings  realized 
if  beverage  container  legislation  is  imple- 
mented, increased  efiSclencies  in  costly  col- 
lection will  result  as  well  as  savings  In  space 
at  disposal  sites.  On  a  national  level,  a  re- 
duction of  approximately  6  million  tons  of 
solid  waste  will  occur  if  legislation  Is  en- 
acted. 

6.  EMPLOYMENT  LOSS 

While  the  beer  and  soft  drink  Industries 
are  experiencing  an  8%  annual  growth  rate 
in  sales,  there  has  been  a  significant  decline 
and  lack  of  correlary  growth  In  employment 
In  the  beer  and  soft  drink  Industries  respec- 
tively. In  the  brewing  Industry,  the  switch 
to  one-way  containers  has  been  accompanied 
by  Increased  utilization  of  centralized,  highly 
automated  brewing  facilities,  forcing  the 
closing  of  many  local  breweries.  "ITie  number 
of  breweries  in  the  country  dropped  from 
262  in  1958  to  188  In  1967.  Accompanying  the 
closing  of  breweries  was  a  drop  In  employ- 
ment of  11,200. 

Major  soft  drink  manufacturers  now  wish 
to  cut  plants  and  Jobs  via  increased  use  of 
one-way  containers. 

A  return  to  the  use  of  returnable  bever- 
age containers  will  result  In  fewer  Jobs  In 
the  glass  and  metal  container  industries 
and  create  more  Jobs  at  the  retail  and  dis- 
tribution levels.  On  a  national  basis, 
300  more  positions  will  be  created  than  lost. 
Presently,  the  average  earnings  of  aU  em- 
ployees In  beverage-related  industries  is 
$7,688.    If    national    container    legislation 


passed  requiring  the  use  of  an  aU  refUlable 
system,  the  average  earnings  per  employee 
would  be  $7,338. 

A  switch  to  reflllable  containers  wUl  im- 
pact other  employment  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  $1.5  bUlion  spent  annually  on 
beverages  in  throwaway  containers  by  con- 
sumers wUl  be  avaUable  as  additional  con- 
sumer purchasing  power,  creating  additional 
employment  although  not  necessarily  bev- 
erage-related. 

An  example  of  throwaway  \ise  causing  Job 
losses  today  is  the  Pepsi  Cola  Washington 
area  operations.  Plants  in  La  Plata,  Mary- 
land and  Alexandria.  Virginia  have  been 
closed  and  the  RockviUe,  Maryland  plant  Is 
projected  to  close  with  all  operations  done  in 
the  Washington,  DC.  plant.  Company  offi- 
cials are  quoted  as  saying  a  returnable  sys- 
tem would  cause  reopening  oi  the  Alexandria 
and  maintaining  the  RockviUe  plant. 

7.  UTRB 

With  the  advent  of  what  Industry  then 
called  the  "throwaway",  it  launched  a  mas- 
sive advertising  campaign  to  woo  the  public 
to  the  "convenience"  of  what  they  now  call 
"no  return-no  deposit"  beverage  container. 

Robbed  of  Its  deposit  value,  the  throw- 
away  became  Just  that  with  some  3  billion 
containers  littered  each  year.  They  make  up 
to  60%  of  all  litter  in  many  area.  Cost  of 
pickup  u  estimated  to  exceed,  on  the  aver- 
age, two  cents  per  littered  container.  (Vlr- 
glnU  Dept.  of  Highvrays  spend  $1  mllUon 
yearly  in  litter  pickup).  In  Oregon,  a  studv 
conducted  for  the  State  bv  two  Oregon  State 
University  School  of  Business  professors  con- 
cludes that  during  1973.  there  was  an  88"-. 
reduction  In  the  number  of  beverage  con- 
tainers ending  up  as  solid  waste  or  litter 

Even  with  a  mandatory  deposit  svstem 
some  beverage  container  will  occur.  How- 
ever, now  the  roadside  would  sparkle  with 
nickels  begging  to  be  picked  up. 

The  litter  is  not  only  the  container  but 
the  plastic  6  pak  rings,  caps,  and  the  ulti- 
mate Insult  of  the  environment  and  health 

the  flip  t<^  ring,  whose  sharp  edges  have 
cut  numerous  bare  feet.  kUled  many  fish 
»nd  even  larger  animals  who  hare  aocldentlr 
mjested  It.  Farm  bureaus  acioas  the  oountrv 
have  reported  cut  and  slashed  tires  and 
damaged  equipment  from  Uttered  containers. 

SUMMARY 

As  noted,  these  are  but  highlight  figures 
on  the  energy,  solid  waste,  Job  loos  axtd  eco- 
nomic losses  due  to  the  growth  of  throw- 
away containers  by  profit  hungry  container 
manufacturers  and  chain  stores. 

Many  other  factors  might   be  considered 
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but  one  must  be  addreasexS  Opponents  spe«k 

to  consumer  choice.  In  liioct  parts  of  our 
country,  there  is  no  choiae.  Throwaways  or 
nothing.  In  the  Washington  area,  for 
example,  there  Is  only  thd  16  oz.  product  of 
three  major  bottlers.  Nojeconomy  size,  no 
root  beer,  ginger  ale,  sodi,  grape,  etc.,  and 
In  many  areas  no  beer  but|ln  case  lots  at  one 
or  two  stores. 

Opponents  also  talk  of|^ 
In   fact   beer  in   returnabi 
cost  from  2-4  cents  less 
Only  5"r    of  Monr^omer>-^ 
million  beer  salee  each  ye 
containers.  Returnable  pr 
two  cents  each  would  mc 
Increased  handling  costs 
will  still   pay  less   than  bj 
aways  today.  In  addition, 
and  garbage  pickup  costs.  ] 


ilgher  prices  but 

containers  now 

lan  beer  in  cans. 

[County's  over  67 

is  in  returnable 

ces  raised  one  to 

than  cover  any 

^nd  the  consumer 

does  for  throw- 

le  will  save  Utter 


IMPLEMENTATION 
TIONAL  CANCER  A( 


>P     THE      NA- 
SINCE  1051 


Mr.  NELSON.   Mr. 
consideration  of  the  Na 
Amendments  of  1974,  e; 
Law  93-352.  we  reque  . 
from  the  Department  of  JHEW  regarding 
implementation  of  the  dancer  Act  since 


esident,  during 

nal  Cancer  Act 

acted  as  Public 

Information 


stltutes  at  NIH  suffered  budget  cuts  in  these 
years. 

Dr.  Marston,  in  an  October  6,  1972  memo  to 
the  HSW  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  decrying  proposed  cuts  in 
the  1974  NIH  budget,  expressed  great  con- 
cern over  large  increases  for  cancer  research 
without  adequate  funding  for  other  research 
areas. 

"Such  a  budget  wixuld  belie  any  assertion 
that  cancer  research  growth  was  not  at  the 
the  expenae  of  other  research.  More  import- 
antly from  a  substanUve  standpoint,  it  might 
well  undercut  the  promise  of  signiflant  prog- 
ress in  cancer  research  itself.  For  Instance, 
the  two  most  promising  areas  of  cancer  re> 
search  today  are  immunology.  Including  the 
studies  on  BCO  and  the  area  of  viral  on- 
cology. These  areas  originally  were  developed 
and  supported  to  the  point  of  potential  bene- 
fit in  cancer  research  by  the  programs  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases.  The  comparison  in  funding  between 
these  two  Institutes  fails  completely  to  reflect 
the  heavy  dependence  of  future  cancer  re- 
search on  the  continued  development  of 
more  general  knowledge  in  fields  such  as 
these,  as  well  as  fields  represented  in  other 
Institutes. 

"In  summary,  we  support  the  cancer  pro- 
posal but  must  express  concern  at  a  budget 
that  Increases  cancer  by  (208  million,  heart 
by  $23  million  and  the  balance  of  biomedical 


1971.  An  answer  has  now  been  received, 

and  I  believe  the  inforniuon  and  views  ~'sJ;^ch'bv"«2«"^°.inT.°^'J?^f«  *"  momedicai 

contained  in  HEW's  res  ^nse  should  be  ZTs'^iZlTc^'il^dZTZ^Z^^i 

made  available  to  the  w  blic.  Therefore,  of  the  nih  to  provide  service  and  kmtJmcS 


I  ask  imanlmous  conset  b  that  a  Febru 
ary  4,  1974.  letter  to  HE  IV  and  the  Sep- 
tember 23,  1974,  respon  e  be  printed  in 
the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objec  Ion.  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printc  1  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pi  nuAXT  4,  1974. 
The  Hon.  Castas  WcNsncl  i. 
Secretary,  Department  of  i  ealth,  Kducation, 

and  Welfare,  Washtiigt  n,  DXJ. 
DxAx  Ms.  BxcmETAaT:  Thn  t  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  special  ca  icer  program  law, 
we  are  now  concerned  wii  b  examining  the 
impact  the  law  has  had. 

With  such  a  large  Infiux '  >f  Federal  money. 
It  is  Important  that  the  p  ogram  is  serving 
the  public  health  in  the  b<  t  possible  way. 

It  is  a  matter  of  publU  knowledge  that 
there  has  been  some  ui  happiness,  both 
within  HEW  and  the  sclent!  Be  community  at 
large,  about  the  way  the|  Cancer  Act  was 
structured  and  Implemente  I. 

Dr.  Edwards,  on  Novemb  r  30.  1974,  called 
the  administrative  and  bu  Iget  arrangement 
in  the  cancer  program  a  "  ilstake."  and  in- 
dicated that  budgetary  favi  rltism  for  cancer 
research  might  be  at  the  tzpense  of  other 
research  programs. 

Morale  at  the  National  In  tltutes  of  Health 
is  reported  to  be  very  low.  md  a  number  of 
scientists  are  leaving  the  m  rvice  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

There  should  be  a  carel  d  review  of  the 
Impact  the  Act  has  had  a  d  the  way  it  Is 
being  Implemented,  so  tha  further  erosion 
of  the  NIH  constituency  li  halted,  and  the 
excellent  biomedical  researf  h  that  NIH  fos- 
ters goes  forward. 

The  public  should  have  confidence  that 
Its  tax  dollars  are  support!  \g  the  best  pos- 
sible research  In  the  world  n  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  efficient  way  pa  sible. 

A  number  of  questions  U  ive  arisen  about 
the  cancer  program,  which  I  would  like  to 
have  answered  for  the  hearing  Beeord.  be- 
yond those  that  were  dlsct  seed  during  the 
oral  hearing. 

Spending  for  cancer  resea  ch  Jumped  from 
tlSO  million  for  the  Natnnal  Canoer  In- 
stitute budget  In  1971  to  1433  million  In 
1073,  and  tASl  million  In  974.  Outside  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Lun  Institute  budg- 
et, which  also  increased,  t^  nine  other  In- 


provide  service  and  logistical 
support  for  such  an  effort  without  a  commit- 
ment inJ974  and  future  years  for  central  staff 
and  facilities."  (Kmphaste  Added.) 

James  D.  Watson.  Nobel  Prize  winner, 
professor  at  Harvard  University  and  Director 
of  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  New  York,  Labo- 
ratory, had  this  to  say  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment,  March  20,  1973: 

"We  thus  must  not  be  falsely  reassured  by 
the  recent  federal  budget  which  announces 
an  Increase  In  money  for  cancer  research. 
While  the  NCI  component  does  go  up,  it  is 
only  at  the  expense  of  other  branches  of  the 
NIH.  any  one  of  which  might  be  the  funding 
body  for  the  scientist  (s)  who  stumbled  onto 
the  essential  facte  we  all  want. 

"Moreover,  In  looking  over  the  research 
programs  now  supported  by  NCI.  comparing 
them  to  projects  assigned  to  pigeonholes 
in  other  institutes,  I  am  constantly  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  best 
American  Biologists  are  not  now  supported  by 
NCI  but  all  too  often  by  the  Institute  for 
General  Medical  Sciences,  a  body  without 
friends  on  the  top  and  whose  budget  assign- 
ments are  increasingly  meager." 

Moreover,  although  the  NCI  statf  positions 
have  been  allowed  to  increase  since  1968  by 
about  360  positions,  a  hold-down  on  per- 
sonnel positions  has  been  effected  by  HEW 
over  the  rest  of  the  Institute,  so  that,  since 
1988,  It  Is  my  understanding  that  all  other 
Institutes  have  had  a  total  loss  of  about  1.000 
staff  personnel,  who  have  not  been  replaced. 
1.  What  have  been  the  number  of  fulltlme 
permanent  p>osltlons  at  each  Institute.  In- 
cluding the  Cancer  Institute,  in  each  year 
from  1968  to  the  present? 

Are  these  positions  largely  scientific  and 
professional  staff? 

3.  You  testified  before  the  Senate  Health 
Subcommittee  that  the  Increases  in  budget 
allocations  for  cancer  research  had  not  been 
made  at  the  expense  of  other  research  pro- 
grams supported  by  NIH.  and  that  for  fiscal 
1976,  additional  funds  for  cancer  research 
would  not  be  taken  from  the  other 
Institutes. 

Nevertheless,  the  proposed  1976  budget 
shows  that  the  cancer  research  budget  wotUd 
Increase  by  173  million  to  a  total  of  1600  mil- 
lion: that  the  heart  and  lung  research  budget 
would  increase  by  923  million  to  a  total  of 
ISoe  mlUlon;   but  that  aU  other  Institute 


budgets  together  would  increase  by  only 
•457,000,  and  that  the  Research  Reeourcee 
budget,  which  I  tinderstand  Is  tued  to 
support  grants  for  basic  research,  would  drou 
by  644  mlUlon.  ^ 

If  I  have  these  figures  correct.  It  would 
appear  that  other  Institute  budgets  are  suf. 
ferlng.  Please  give  me  your  views  on  this. 

Please  include  figures  showing  the  totsl 
budget  authority  and  allocations  for  each  In- 
stltute,  including  the  Cancer  InsUtute,  from 
1970  to  fiscal  1975. 

3.  Who  actually  is  direcUng  the  program? 
The  NCI  Director?  The  NIH  Director?  The 
Secretary  of  HEW?  The  President's  Cancer 
Panel?  OMB?  Or  the  President? 

For  example,  who  selects  members  of  ad 
hoc  advisory  committees,  which  the  Act  sava 
may  be  established? 

4.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  make 
the  NIH  Director  less  tied  to  poUtical  ap- 
pointment, by  setting  a  Ume  limit  on  hU 
appointment,  and  having  It  confirmed  by  the 
Senate? 

6.  An  NIH  Committee,  the  Program  Mech- 
anisms Committee  headed  by  Dr.  Theodore 
Cooper.  Director,  National  Heart  and  Lung 
InsUtute.  made  a  study  of  the  NIH  contract- 
ing process,  and  in  February  of  last  year 
(1973),  recommended  that  NIH  adopt  uni- 
form policies  and  procedures  for  selecting 
both  grants  or  contracts,  to  avoid  conflict  of 
interest  in  contract  awards,  and  to  expand 
to  contracts  the  same  kind  of  peer  review 
system  now  applied  for  grants. 

Have  these  recommendations  been  im- 
plemented for  the  research  and  development 
contract  procedure? 

Do  you  favor  a  form  of  peer  review  by  out- 
side exi>erts  for  both  contracts  and  granu? 

6.  The  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board  be- 
came concerned  last  year  that  the  cancer 
grant  program  supporting  "basic,"  Investi- 
gator- initiated  research  was  being  down- 
graded In  favor  of  NCI-directed,  contracts 
for  "targeted"  research. 

The  Advisory  Board  voted  almost  unanl- 
mously  to  urge  that  no  less  than  60%  of 
the  available  cancer  money  go  to  grants. 

What  is  the  percentage  of  grants  versus 
contract  awards  now?  What  was  the  percent- 
age In  1970,  through  1973?  What  is  your  view 
of  this  matter? 

7.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  some  $237 
million  has  been  spent  on  the  Special  Virus 
Cancer  Program  since  it  began  in  1965,  en- 
tirely on  contracts  and  intramural  research. 
The  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board  namsd 
a  special  ad  hoc  committee  to  review  the  vims 
program. 

What  were  the  committee's  recommends- 
ttons,  and  what  is  the  status  of  that  program 
now? 

8.  In  Augtist  1973,  an  ad  hoc  NIH  "Com- 
mittee on  Testing  for  Environmental  Chem- 
ical Carcinogens"  issued  a  report,  recom- 
mending that  more  special  attention  be  fo- 
cused on  this  aspect  of  cancer  research,  and 
that  a  Federal  Council  on  Environmental 
Carcinogenic  Hazards  be  established,  anal- 
ogous to  the  Federal  Radiation  CouncU. 
which  formulated  Radiation  Protectloa 
Standards. 

Have  the  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mittee been  Implemented? 

What  percentage  of  cancer  money  is  going 
to  Chemotherapy  Research?  Immunology  Re- 
search? Virology  Research?  Hemotology  Re- 
search? Other  research  areas?  (Identify.) 

9.  We  understand  that  platelet  therapy 
has  some  potential  for  cancer  research,  as 
well  as  for  aplastic  anemia. 

Is  NCI  funding  such  research,  and  how 
does  the  funding  compare  to  that  for  such 
research  In  past  years? 

10.  Are  there  enough  adequately  trained 
researchers  to  carry  out  the  potential  ex- 
panded research  in  cancer?  Do  we  need  to 
support  training  of  more  researchers? 

11.  Should  Federal  support  continue  for 
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pre-doctoral  research  training,  as  well  as  for 
poet-doctoral    training? 

12.  In  a  January  24,  1974.  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post,  responding  to  an  edi- 
torial, which.  In  turn,  discussed  Dr.  John 
Sherman's  resignation  as  Deputy  Director 
of  NIH,  Dr.  Edwards  made  reference  to  NIH 
leadership  not  having  been  "more  perceptive 
and  responsive"  so  as  to  prevent  the  "re- 
moval of  the  cancer  research  effort  from  the 
(dministrative  control  of  NIH.  a  move  that 
threatens  the  further  dissolution  of  bio- 
medical research  efforts." 

Quite  clearly,  the  leadership  at  NIH  op- 
posed creating  a  special  status  for  cancer 
at  the  time  the  Congress  was  debating  the 
Cancer  Act.  The  HEW  Department  and  the 
White  House  changed  positions  several  times, 
from  supporting  a  separate  cancer  status  to 
opposing  it,  to  suporting  a  modlfled  seml- 
Independent  status. 

In  what  way  shotild  the  NIH  leadership. 
which  consistently  opposed  an  Independent 
cancer  research  effort,  have  acted  differently? 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  answer- 
ing these  questions  for  the  record. 
Sincerely. 

Oatlord  Nelson,  V.S.  Senator. 

The  Secuttast  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Weltare, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Oatix»d  Nelson, 
VS.  SetMte 
WashtngtoH,  D.C. 

DsAE  Senatok  Nelson:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  questions  concerning  S.  2893,  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Act  Amendments,  which  we 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  cover  in  de- 
tail diurlng  my  testimony  at  the  hearing.  We 
regret  the  delay  in  responding  to  your 
concerns. 


Enclosed  are  the  responses  to  the  speclflc 
questions  you  raised.  We  would.  In  addition, 
like  to  address  some  of  the  broader  Issues 
whieh  you  raised  In  connection  with  these 
questions. 

On  the  issue  of  "budgetary  favoritism"  for 
cancer  research,  we  noted  at  the  cancer  hear- 
ing that  we  believe  that  we  have  balanced 
programs  among  the  Institutes  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Furthermore,  it 
Is  our  belief  that  the  structure  of  the  cur- 
rent canoer  program  Is  working  well,  and 
that  the  program  has  ezceUent  leadership. 
It  is,  nonetheless,  the  Department's  con- 
cern that  other  NIH  Institutes  not  be  given 
special  seml-lndependent  status  as  was  done 
with  the  cancer  program.  This,  we  feel,  would 
ultimately  destroy  the  Institutes'  Interdis- 
ciplinary strengths,  and  thus  their  viabUity. 
Moreover,  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  agreed 
upon  priority  of  cancer  research. 

With  regard  to  your  views  on  the  expan- 
sion of  the  cancer  program  in  relation  to 
other  Institutes,  I  should  note  that  the 
growth  rate  of  the  other  Institutes  had  pre- 
viously been  In  excess  of  36  percent  each 
year  for  many  years.  It  is  inevitable  that  this 
trend  would  eventually  end.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  program  of  the  other  insti- 
tutes has  been  disrupted  or  that  the  quality 
of  their  research  reduced.  It  simply  means 
that  Federal  funds  are  not  available  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  aU  programs  at  the  same 
time. 

In  connection  with  your  concern  about  low 
morale  at  NIH,  there  may  have  been  some 
truth  to  that  allegation  when  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  was  without  a  director 
for  a  period  of  time  last  year.  However,  It  is 
our  observation  that  since  July  of  1973  mor- 
rale  has  improved  considerably. 

With  respect  to  turnover  rates,  we  believe 
that  the  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  higher 


salaries  for  our  scientists  at  the  super  grade 
levels  as  requested  by  the  President  Is  much 
more  a  cause  of  scientists  leaving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  than  "low  morale."  We  be- 
lieve that  enactment  of  the  Administration's 
proposals  In  this  area — along  with  implemen- 
tation of  the  new  physician  bonus  authorities 
for  the  Public  Health  Service  Commissioned 
Corps — will  contribute  to  retention  rates. 

Your  letter  also  expressed  general  concern 
about  the  future  direction  of  biomedical  re- 
search at  NIH.  I  am  confident  that  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  along  with  the 
NIH  Director  and  his  sclentlflc  staff,  can  work 
together  successfuUy  to  exert  the  necessary 
leadership  for  Federally-supported  biomed- 
ical research. 

In  addition,  Section  201  of  the  National 
Cancer  Act  Amendments  of  1974,  PX.  93-352, 
establishes  the  President's  BicMnedical  Re- 
search Panel  to  Identify  and  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  policy  Issues  con- 
cerning the  organization  and  operation  of 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  conducted 
and  supported  under  programs  of  NIH  and 
NIMH.  We  also  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
assist  this  Panel  in  any  way  possible  in  otir 
common  goal  of  furthering  the  quality  of  bio- 
medical research. 
Sincerely, 

CASPAB    W.    WkZNBBBCES, 

Secretary. 

Question  No.  1:  What  have  been  the  num- 
ber of  fulltlme  permanent  positions  at  each 
Institute,  Including  the  Cancer  Institute.  In 
each  year  from  1968  to  the  present?  Are  these 
positions  largely  sclentlflc  and  professional 
staff? 

Answer:  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
positions  at  the  NIH  are  fUled  by  prttfeaslonal 
and  scientific  personnel.  See  attached  chart 
of  comparable  positions,  FY  1968-1976. 
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Question  No.  2:  You  testified  before  the 
Senate  Health  Subconunittee  that  the 
changes  In  budget  allocations  for  cancer  re- 
narch  bad  not  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
other  research  programs  supported  by  NIH. 
tnd  that  for  fiscal  1076,  addlUonal  funds  for 
cancer  research  would  not  be  taken  from  the 
other  Institutes. 

Nevertheless,  the  proposed  1976  budget 
shows  that  the  cancer  research  budget  would 
Increase  by  $73  million  to  a  total  of  $600  mU- 
Uon;  that  the  heart  and  lung  research 
budget  would  Increase  by  $33  million  to  a  to- 
tal of  8309  million;  but  that  all  other  Insti- 
tute budgets  together  would  Increase  by  only 
1457,000,  and  that  the  Research  Resources 
budget,  which  I  understand  Is  used  to  sup- 
port grants  for  basic  research,  would  drop  by 
844  million. 

If  I  have  these  figures  ctHrect,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  other  Institute  budgets  are  suffer- 
log.  Please  give  me  your  views  on  this. 

Please  Include  flgurse  showing  the  total 


budget  authority  and  allocations  for  each 
Institute,  Including  the  Cancer  Institute, 
from  1870  to  fiscal  1976. 

Answer:  The  FY  1976  budget  request  for 
the  NIH  Is  $1,834,784,000,  an  Increase  of  about 
$64  million  from  the  amounts  I4>pr(^riated 
for  FT  1974.  This  is  made  up,  as  stated  In  the 
question,  primarily  of  increases  In  the  can- 
cer and  heart/lung  programs.  These  two  pro- 
grams have  grown  rapidly  In  line  with  their 
status  as  priority  Presidential  programs. 
Other  biomedical  research  areas  have  grown, 
but  less  rapidly  than  the  canoer  or  heart/ 
lung  programs.  For  example,  the  figures  on 
the  following  page  indicate  that  the  budgets 
of  the  research  institutes  other  than  cancer 
and  heart/lung  Increased  by  over  $200  mil- 
lion In  the  1970-1976  time  frame.  In  short, 
the  research  budgets  of  the  other  Institutes 
have  not  been  Ignored. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Research  Resources 
budget  Is  reduced  by  $44  million  in  1976. 
rhls  reflects  the  proposed  phase-out  of  the 


General  Research  Support  Orant  Program 
(OR8C).  The  miglnal  objectives  of  this  pro- 
gram have  been  met — ^hlgh  quality  biomedi- 
cal institutional  strength  has  been  built  up. 
Now,  It  is  believed,  biomedical  research 
funds  will  be  more  efficiently  utUlaed  in  the 
regular  research  grant  programs  of  the  In- 
stitutes. UnlUce  ORSO  funds,  which  are  made 
available  on  a  formula  basis  and  for  which  no 
specific  investigator  Initiated  research  is  un- 
dertaken, reeearch  grant  requests  are  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  scientific  review  process 
which  ensures  that  the  beet  reeearch  projects 
proposed  are  funded.  Minority  Schools  Bio- 
medical Support  Program  (MSB8) ,  however, 
a  component  of  ORCB.  wHl  be  continued  in 
1975  at  its  $7  million  level.  This  program 
provides  support  to  minority  institutions  for 
the  development  of  biomedical  research  ac- 
tivities. 

A  table  showing  comparable  ^iproprlatlons 
from  FT  1970  to  present  is  attached. 
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Question  No.  3:  Who  Ictually  Is  directing 
the  program?  The  NCI  ^Director?  The  NIH 
Director?  The  Secretary  *!  HEW?  The  Presi- 
dent's Cancer  Panel?  OMj?  Or  the  President? 

For  example,  who  selects  members  of  ad 
hoc  advisory  committees^  which  the  Act  saya 
may  be  established?         i 

Answer:  The  direction  i|f  the  National  Can- 
cer Program  Is  the  resp<3ftisibUlty  of  the  Di- 
rector, National  Cancer  institute.  The  NCI 
is  part  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  with  spectiil  authorities  given 
to  the  Director.  NCI,  by  the  Cancer  Act  of 
1971.  Under  the  Act,  NCI's  regular  budget 
proposals  are  transmlt^d  directly  to  the 
President.  The  Director.  fJIH,  and  Secretary, 
HEW.  may  comment,  taxt  not  change  the 
NCI  budget  requests.  Th«^  policy  and  program 
decisions  of  the  Director,  NCI,  are  also  ren- 
dered in  concert  with  and  based  on  evalua- 
tion of  advice  and  counsel  received  from  the 
National  Cancer  Advisory  Board,  special  tech- 
nical advisory  committees  composed  primar- 
ily of  nongovernment  scientists,  and  senior 
Institute  staff  members.  Policy  and  program 
decisions  Involving  legal  and  administrative 
procedures  are  responsive  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of  HEW  and 
the  Office  ot  Management  and  Budget.  The 
President  has  a  special  Interest  in  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Program  and  is  kept  apprised 
of  the  operations  of  the  Program  through 
the  President's  Cancer  Panel. 

Nominees  for  membership  on  ad  hoc  ad- 
visory committees  are  proposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral officials  organizing  the  special  groups,  in 
this  case  administrators  pf  the  NCI.  Appoint- 
ment is  contingent  upon  approval  by  pro- 
gram superiors  and  ultlsiately  the  Director, 
NCI.  In  addition,  comn^lttee  members  are 
subject  to  approval  in  telms  of  NIH  and  De- 
partmental guidelines  regarding  geographic 
representation,  multiple  ^ommlttee  member- 
ship, Institutional  representation,  etc.  Sim- 
ilar approval  aiechanLema  exists  for  selection 
of  members  of  standing  ^committees. 

Question  No.  4:  Do  you  believe  it  would  be 
wise  to  malie  the  NIH  plrector  less  tied  to 
political  appointment,  by^ttlng  a  time  limit 
on  his  appointment,  and  having  it  confirmed 
by  the  Senate? 

Answer:  The  National  Cancer  Act  of  1972 
made  the  positions  of  tt»  NIH  Director  and 
the  NCI  Director  Presidential  appointments. 

The  position  of  the  Director,  NIH.  should 
be  filled  by  a  competent  scientist-adminis- 
trator exi>erienoed  In  biomedical  research.  It 
has  traditionally  been  filled  by  a  Federal  em- 
ployee as  a  permanent  career  api>olntment. 
The  characteristics  considered  essential  to 
the  position  are  scientific  and  administrative 
competence.  We  believe  that  the  current 
methods  of  selection  and  appointment  have 
satlafactorily  addressed  these  Important  con- 
siderations. The  proposal  to  make  the  NIH 
Director's    afjpointmeDt    for    a    fixed    term 


would  not  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  effec- 
tive management  of  the  Department  al- 
thotigh  the  Department  does  not  object  to 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  NIH  Director. 

Question  No.  5(a):  An  NIH  Committee, 
the  Program  Mechanisms  Committee  headed 
by  Dr.  Theodore  Cooper,  Director.  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  made  a  study  of 
the  NIH  contracting  process,  and  In  February 
of  last  year  (1973),  recommended  that  NIH 
adopt  uniform  policies  and  procedures  for 
selecting  both  grants  or  contracts,  to  avoid 
conflict  of  interest  in  contract  awards,  and 
to  expcmd  to  contracts  the  same  kind  of  peer 
review  system  now  applied  for  grants. 

Have  these  recommendations  been  imple- 
mented for  the  research  and  development 
contract  procedure? 

Answer:  The  recommendations  of  the  Pro- 
gram Mechanisms  Committee  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  principle  and  Implementation  Is 
proceeding.  The  recommendations  are  very 
far  reaching  and  Implementation  requires 
careful  formulation,  broad  discussion,  con- 
siderable examination  of  propiosal  details  and 
perhaps  even  adoption  by  stages,  based  on 
preliminary  trials  of  proposed  procedures. 
The  NIH  is  moving  systematically  toward 
putting  them  into  effect  and  the  Depart- 
ment's operational  planning  system  Is  track- 
ing progress. 

Question  No.  5(b):  Do  you  favor  a  form 
of  peer  review  by  outside  experts  for  both 
contracts  and  grants? 

Answer:  Circumstances  for  peer  review  for 
research  and  development  contracts  are  com- 
plex. In  many  cases,  particularly  those  in- 
volving considerable  Innovative  activity, 
technical  merit  review  by  scientific  peers  is 
completely  appropriate  and  Is  currently  em- 
ployed by  the  NIH.  In  other  Instances  where 
the  nature  of  the  project  or  problem  comes 
close  to  resembling  normal  procurement  ac- 
tivity, review  by  outside  experts  Is  not  neces- 
sary. It  would  In  fact  be  wasting  the  time 
of  experts  to  review  such  routine  activities 
since  scientific  content  is  not  an  important 
aspect  of  the  project. 

A  substantial  portion  of  senior  NIH  staff 
have  been  working  for  the  last  year  to  try 
to  define  more  clearly  the  different  circum- 
stances which  should  and  should  not  require 
peer  review  for  various  kinds  of  R&D  projects. 
In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  system  and 
the  probable  need  for  frequent  adjustments, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  establish  such  a  system 
by  statute. 

Question  No.  6:  The  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board  became  concerned  last  year  that 
the  cancer  grant  program  supiJortLng  "basic." 
investigator-Initiated  research  was  being 
downgraded  In  favor  of  NCI-dlrected.  con- 
tracts for  "targeted"  research. 

The  Advisory  Board  voted  almost  unani- 
mously to  urge  that  no  less  than  60%  of 
the  available  cancer  money  go  to  grants. 

What  Is  the  percentage  of  grants  versus 


contract  awards  now?  What  was  the  percent- 
age In  1970,  through  19737  What  is  your  view 
on  this  matter? 

Answer:  The  following  percentages  reflect 
the  relationship  between  total  research  grant 
dollars  and  total  research  contract  dollars 
spent  by  NCI  between  1970  and  1976. 

|ln  percentj 


Fiscal  year 


Giants 


Contracts 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974  estimated. 

1975  estimated. 


59.9 

40.1 

54.9 

45.1 

50.8 

49.2 

54.0 

46.0 

55.3 

44.7 

57.4 

42.6 

It  is  NCI  policy  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  grant  and  contract  mechanism.  Grants 
are  utilized  to  fund  investigator-initiated 
projects  while  contracts  are  used  to  fund 
more  highly  targeted  areas  of  research  some- 
times developed  Independently  of  the  NCI 
and  sometimes  by  NCI  program  leaders. 

Question  No.  7.  It  Is  our  understanding 
that  some  9237  million  has  been  spent  on  ths 
Special  Virus  Cancer  Program  since  it 
began  in  1965.  entirely  on  contracts  and  in- 
tramural research.  The  National  Cancer  Ad- 
visory Board  named  a  special  ad  hoe 
committee  to  review  the  virus  program. 

What  were  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, and  what  is  the  status  of  that  program 
now? 

Answer:  The  ad  hoc  Committee  to  revlsw 
and  evaluate  the  Special  Virus  Cancer  Pro- 
gram of  the  National  Cabcer  Institute  sub- 
mitted Its  final  report  to  the  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Board  on  March  19,  1974. 

A  copy  of  the  report  Is  attached.  (See  Zln- 
der  Report,  NCI.) 

Question  No.  8:  In  August  1973.  an  ad  hoc 
NIH  "C<»nmlttee  on  Testing  for  Environ- 
mental Chemical  Carcinogens"  issued  a  re- 
port recommending  that  more  special  atten- 
tion be  focused  on  this  aspect  of  cancer 
research,  and  that  a  Federal  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Carcinogenic  Hazards  be  estab- 
lished, analogous  to  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council,  which  formulated  Radiation  Protec- 
tion Standards. 

Have  the  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mittee been  Implemented? 

Answer:  The  report  of  the  ad  hoc  "Com- 
mittee on  Testing  for  Environmental  Chem- 
ical Carcinogens"  was  suboiltted  to  tbe 
Director.  National  Cancer  Institute  on  Aug- 
ust 31,  1973.  The  recommendation  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  Council  on  Environmental 
Carcinogenic  Hazards  waa  considered  and 
deferred  pending  organization  of  the  DHKW 
Committee  to  Coordinate  Toxicology  and 
Related  Programs,  undsr  the  auspices  of  the 
Office  of  the  Asalstant  Secretary  for  Health, 
DHEW.    The    latter    conunlttee    was   orga- 
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Bleed  and  Is  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  one  of  the  NIH  Institutes.  The 
NCI  Is  represented  on  that  Conunlttee  by  the 
Director,  Division  of  Cancer  Cause  and  Pre- 
v«ntlo:i.  Consequently,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  Departmental,  academic  and  staff 
representatives,  the  proposed  Federal  Coun- 
cil was  considered  duplicative  and  unneces- 
sary. However,  other  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Testing  for  Environmental 
Chemical  Carcinogens,  including  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  program  for  identifica- 
tion of  chemical  carcinogens  and  organiza- 
tion of  an  NCI  office  of  Interagency  Car- 
cinogenesis, have  been  implemented. 

Question  No.  9:  What  percentage  of  cancer 
money  Is  going  to  Chemotheraphy  Research? 
Immunology  Research?  Virology  Research? 
Hematology  Research?  Other  research  areas? 
(Identify.) 

Answer:  The  NCI  has  a  number  of  pro- 
grams upon  which  special  emphasis  is 
placed.  These  programs  represent  areas  of 
cancer  research  of  significance  due  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  they  address 
and/ or  the  degree  of  progress  being  made  in 
the  area. 

Percentage  of 
Program:  fiscal  year  1973  NCI  funds 

Chemotherapy    Research 18.4 

Virus  Cancer  Research 15.0 

Chemical   Cardnogensis  Research 13.2 

Immunology  Research 6.3 

Organ  Site  Task  Forces 3.6 

Other  Research  Areas 27.9 

Resource  Development  (non- 
research)    18.7 

Hematology  research  Is  not  listed  since  It 
Is  not  broken  out  as  a  separate  entity  by 
NCI  programs  and  Is  not  an  area  of  special 
emphasis,  except  at  Is  relates  to  the  above 
listed  areas. 

Resource  Development  Includes  funding 
for  Control  Programs,  Construction,  Centers, 
Manpower,  and  Administration. 

Question  No.  10:  We  understand  that 
platelet  therapy  has  some  potential  for 
cancer  research,  as  well  as  for  aplastic 
anemia. 

Is  NCI  funding  such  research,  and  how 
does  the  funding  compare  to  that  for  such 
research  in  past  years? 

Answer:  Platelet  transfusions  have  become 
standard  therapy  for  cancer  patients  whose 
ability  to  make  platelets  has  been  comprised 
by  their  disease,  by  radiotherapy  or  by 
chemotherapy.  For  over  a  decade  NCI  has 
been  funding  research  for  this  important 
form  of  supportive  therapy  at  an  increasing 
level. 

in  this  area  of  research,  grant  and  col- 
laborative funding  has  totalled  as  foUows: 

fin  mtllionsi 


Fiscal  year 


Collaborative 

(contracts 

Grants    andin-house) 


Total 


12" 11.265 

1973 1.785 

1974  estimated 1.915 

1975  estimated 2.090 


{0.815 
1.044 
1.223 
1.427 
1. 535 


{2.080 
2.498 
3.008 
3.342 
3.625 


Question  No.  11:  Are  there  enough  ade- 
quately trained  researchers  to  carry  out  the 
potential  expanded  research  In  cancer?  Do 
»e  need  to  support  training  of  more 
researchers? 

Answer:  Currently,  there  are  more  than 
enough  trained  researchers  to  carry  out  the 
expanded  cancer  research  effort. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  is  presently 
conducting  an  analysis  of  the  resources,  In- 
dnding  manpower,  needed  to  Implement  the 
National  Cancer  Program  Plan  through  fiscal 
y«er  1982.  Two  hundred  fifty  representatives 
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of  the  cancer  research  community  recently 
considered  this  Issue  at  special  planning  ses- 
sions. Estimated  levels  of  scientific  manpower 
and  distribution  of  scientists  in  Ph.  D.,  M.D., 
and  D.V.M.  categories  were  developed  for 
fiscal  year  1972  based  upon  a  stratified  sam- 
pling of  grants,  contracts,  in-house  projects, 
and  nongovernment  Institutions  conducting 
cancer  research  activities. 

This  analysis  Indicated  that  roughly  10.500 
scientists  were  Involved  in  cancer  research 
activities  In  fiscal  year  1972.  For  fiscal  year 
1982.  the  National  Cancer  Program  Plan  proj- 
ects estimated  that  a  total  of  28,400  scientific 
personnel  would  be  needed  to  support  the 
total  range  of  cancer  activities  Included  in 
the  plan.  These  estimates  are  based  upon 
projected  program  levels  in  the  National 
Cancer  Program  Plan  and  do  not  reflect  any 
commitment  for  future  funding  levels. 

The  National  Cancer  Institutes  assists  In 
the  training  of  scientific  personnel.  The  1973 
level  of  funding  was  914  million;  In  1974  the 
level  increased  to  $22  mUllon;  and  the  1975 
requested  appropriation  maintains  that  $22 
million  level. 

The  Administration's  new  postdoctcx^  fel- 
lowship program  will  provide  for  necessary 
advanced  training  In  research,  not  only  in 
cancer  but  in  other  specified  shortage  areas 
in  biomedical  and  health -related  sciences. 
Approximately  $30  mlllUon  will  be  available 
this  fiscal  year  (and  $60  mUllon  next  fiscal 
year)  for  two  types  of  awards:  (1)  the  Poet- 
doctcMul  Research  Fellowship  to  individuals 
which  will  provide  a  yearly  $10,000  stipend  to 
the  recipient  and  up  to  $3,000  to  the  insti- 
tution It  which  each  fellow  trains;  and  (2) 
a  small  number  of  Institutional  Research 
Fellowship  Awards  to  be  nuMle  to  institu- 
tions for  the  support  of  Individuals  at  the 
postdoctoral  level. 

The  new  fellowship  program  was  adopted 
because  the  fellowships  can  be  allocated  to 
specific  biomedical  research  areas  where 
there  are  critical  manpower  shortages  and 
demonstrated  national  need.  Because  of  the 
availability  increased  amounts  of  general 
student  aaslstanoe  such  as  loan  guarantee 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Education,  Poet- 
doctoral  students  can  be  expected  to  bear 
the  costs  of  their  own  training.  At  the  same 
time,  poetdoctonJ  students  In  areas  in  which 
there  are  manpower  shortages  will  receive 
Federal  aid  under  the  new  feUowship 
program. 

Question  No.  12:  ShoiUd  Federal  support 
continue  for  predoctoral  research  training, 
as  well  as  for  postdoctoral  training? 

Answer:  It  is  our  view  that  as  the  old  style 
NIH  training  grants,  including  those  which 
supported  predoctoral  research  training, 
should  be  phased  out  over  the  next  several 
years,  career  Incentives  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide adequate  numbers  of  predoctoral  gradu- 
ate students  In  the  biomedical  sciences.  If 
there  are  realistic  Indications  the  Depart- 
ment will  look  into  alternative  ways  to  pre- 
vent any  such  serious  shortages.  We  are,  of 
course,  monitoring  the  biomedical  research 
naanpower  situation  very  carefully  and  there 
have  been  no  indications  to  date  of  detri- 
mental changes. 

Question  No.  13:  In  a  January  24.  1974,  let- 
ter to  the  Washington  Post,  re^wndlng  to 
an  editorial,  which,  in  turn,  discussed  Dr. 
John  Sherman's  resignation  as  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  NIH,  Dr.  Edwards  made  reference 
to  NIH  leadership  not  having  been  "more 
perceptive  and  responsive"  so  as  to  prevent 
the  "removal  of  the  cancer  research  effort 
from  the  administrative  control  of  NIH,  a 
move  that  threatens  the  fiurther  dissolution 
of  biomedical  research  efforts." 

Quite  clearly,  the  leadership  at  NIH  op- 
posed creaUng  a  special  status  for  cauicer  at 
the  time  the  Congress  was  debating  the  Can- 
cer Act.  The  HEW  Department  and  the  White 
House  changed  positions  several  times,  from 
supporting  a  separate  cancer  status  to  op- 


posing it,  to  supporting  a  modified  semi- 
independent  status. 

In  what  way  should  the  NIH  leadership, 
which  consistently  opposed  an  independent 
cancer  research  effort,  have  acted  differently? 

Answer:  It  Is  true  that  the  NIH  leadership 
consistently  opposed  an  Independent  cancer 
research  effort.  It  did  so  In  good  faith  on  its 
Implicit  Judgments  of  the  impact  of  "separa- 
tism" of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  from 
the  remainder  of  the  NIH.  Perhaps  had  the 
leadership  at  NIH  converted  Its  Implicit  Judg- 
ment to  more  explicit  explanations  of  the 
scientific  basis  for  the  Judgment  It  could 
have  been  more  effective.  Perhaps  a  formal 
written  critique  of  potential  consequences 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  national  biomedical 
research  effort  could  have  been  naore  per- 
suasive to  those  segments  proposing  the  vari- 
ous organizational  relationships  between  the 
NCI  and  the  NIH.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many  advocates  in  the  Congress  and 
from  among  various  sectors  of  the  sdentlfle 
community  who  were  arguing  forcefully  that 
an  expanded  cancer  research  effort,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, needed  an  organizational  arrange- 
ment different  from  what  was  in  existence  at 
the  time. 


SOLAR  ENERGY  RESEARCH 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  speak  today  In  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  S.  3234. 
the  Solar  Energy  Research,  Development 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974.  1  am 
satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  recommend  this  bill  to  my 
colleagues. 

For  over  a  decade  some  of  us  in  Con- 
gress have  been  trying  to  achieve  passage 
of  legislation  which  would  assist  private 
industry  in  the  development  of  this 
promising  energy  source.  I  believe  that 
S.  3234,  as  reported  out  by  the  confer- 
aice.  Is  what  Is  needed  to  do  just  that. 

Research  has  shown  that  energy  frtMn 
sunlight  can  be  utilized  as  a  convenient, 
pollution-free  source  of  energy  for  heat- 
ing both  Individual  homes  and  large 
buildings  as  well.  When  the  technology  Is 
developed  further,  solar  energy  will  with- 
out doubt  also  be  an  extremely  inexpen- 
sive source  of  energy.  In  fact,  the  Wash- 
ington Star-News  recently  reported  that 
one  Maryland  man  heated  his  four-bed- 
room ranch  house  for  an  entire  winter 
with  a  solar  unitr— at  a  total  cost  of 
$35. 

S.  3234  provides  for  the  testing  of  var- 
ious approaches  to  get  solar  technology 
onto  the  commercial  market,  so  that 
more  Americans  can  eventually  receive 
the  benefits  now  enjoyed  by  our  Mary- 
land friend.  In  the  course  of  the  solar  re- 
search and  development,  not  only  win 
technology  be  perfected,  but  other  energy 
fuels  will  be  freed  for  use  across  the 
country  as  well. 

I  have  long  been  a  great  believer  In  the 
promise  of  solar  energy.  Arizona  Is 
blessed  with  a  sunny  and  dry  climate. 
The  fact  that  many  areas  of  the  state 
receive  sunshine  upwards  of  80  percent 
of  the  daytime  makes  it  a  leader  In  the 
sunshine  category.  In  addition,  research 
on  solar  has  been  going  on  In  Arizona 
since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Many  of 
the  experts  who  were  of  great  help  to  us 
in  developing  this  legislation  are  resi- 
dents of  my  state.  For  these  reasons  I 
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believe  that  Arizona  is  the  ideal  place 
to  establish  the  Solar  Energy  Research 
Institute  authorized  tn  S.  3234.  I  am 
today  writing  President  Ford  to  request 
that  he  name  Arizona  as  the  location  for 
that  facility. 

Academicians  and  engineers  at  work 
on  the  development  of  solar  energy  have 
disagreed  on  specific  means  for  perfecting 
this  resource.  However,  they  are  in  ac- 
cord on  one  thing.  Once  the  conversion 
of  sunlight  to  useable  energy  is  eco- 
nomically feasible,  solar  energy  will  prove 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  mankind.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  and  effort  to 
achieve  this  goal.  Passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  glEmt  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
the  fine  efforts  of  those  who  have  made 
S.  3234  possible. 


October  10,  197  ^ 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    CON- 
TINUING APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  the  continuing  res- 
olution, even  with  the  modification  ap- 
proved on  the  House  floor  a  few  days  ago, 
still  represents  a  virtual  abandonment 
of  the  Senate  position  on  a  nimiber  of 
Issues  which  were  added  to  the  measure 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  it  Is  essential  to  say  frankly 
that  the  institutional  process  of  ameli- 
orating differences  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  followed  in  this  particular  Instance, 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  I  Intro- 
duced to  halt  military  aid  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Chile  nor  to  other  amendments 
which  are  totally  absent  from  the  con- 
ference report. 

Only  in  the  overall  dollar  figure  for 
all  military  aid  did  there  appear  to  be 
the  normal  compromising  mechanism  at 
work  at  all. 

The  Senate  conferees,  despite  a  Sen- 
ate majority  vote  to  reaffirm  the  same 
position  it  adopted  last  year  did  not  bring 
back  even  a  portion  of  that  amendment. 
I  find  that  particularly  disturbing  since 
this  is  the  second  time  such  action  has 
occurred.  During  the  conference  last 
December  on  the  1974  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bill,  aid  to  Chile  also  was 
restored. 

While  I  have  the  greatest  faith  In  the 
judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  in  his  colleagues,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  once  again  this  matter  has 
been  deleted  in  its  entirety. 

The  result  Is  that  military  aid  will  con- 
tinue to  fiow  from  American  taxpayers 
to  the  Chilean  military  forces.  And  it  is 
an  armed  force  which  has  voided  the  con- 
stitution, and  abrogated  to  itself  full 
power.  It  is  a  government  which  has 
been  condemned  by  virtually  every  inter- 
national organization  which  has  traveled 
there — from  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  to  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists  to  a  study 
team  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Senate.  All  foimd  torture  to  be  continu- 
ing. All  found  several  thousand  political 
prisoners  in  jail  or  in  detention.  All  found 
due  process  virtually  extinct.  All  foimd 
no  freedom  of  the  press,  no  academic 
freedom  and  no  political  freedom. 


Yet  this  action  by  the  conferees  means 
that  the  American  taxpayer  will  continue 
to  subsidize  the  military  hardware  Euid 
the  military  training  needs  of  this  re- 
gime. I  doubt  whether  a  referendum 
among  Americans  who  have  been  told  to 
eat  less  and  drive  less  would  find  mudi 
support  for  subsidizing  the  Chile  defense 
budget. 

Only  2  days  ago,  we  learned  that  the 
administration  had  signed  contracts 
imder  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  to 
sell  F5E  supersonic  jets  worth  $60  mil- 
lion and  some  36  A37B  close  support  at- 
tack planes  worth  some  $25  million  to 
Chile. 

The  arrangement  Is  a  combined  cash 
and  credit  procedure.  But  the  end  re- 
sult is  that  the  U.S.  Government  Is  con- 
tinuing to  support  the  military  needs  of 
the  current  Chilean  regime,  a  regime 
which  has  committed  gross  violations  of 
the  most  basic  standards  of  human 
rights. 

If  we  were  not  so  close  to  the  recess,  I 
would  have  strongly  urged  a  recommittal 
of  this  measiu-e,  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing further  action  on  an  amendment  pre- 
viously adopted  by  the  Senate. 

However,  this  action  makes  even  more 
urgent  early  action  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill. 

I  should  note  as  well  for  the  Interest  of 
my  colleagues  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  In  Its  markup  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill  yesterday  voted  to  cut  (rff 
all  military  aid  for  Chile  other  than 
training  funds. 

Thus,  I  believe  It  Is  even  more  un- 
forttmate  that  when  the  authorizing 
committees  have  Indicated  strong  sup- 
port for  the  need  to  reduce  military  aid 
to  Chile,  and  when  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  has  voted  to  halt  that  military 
assistance  entirely,  we  will  have  to  wait 
until  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  put  Into 
effect  a  policy  that  is  supported  by  the 
Senate,  by  the  House,  and,  I  believe,  by 
the  American  people. 


on  the  continuing  resolution.  Various 
conference  reports  may  be  called  up,  and 
rollcall  votes  may  occur  thereon.  HJt 
15736,  an  act  to  authorize,  enlarge,  and 
repair  various  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,  may  be  called  up.  Other  measurw 
cleared  for  action  may  be  called  up,  and 
yea  and  nay  votes  are  possible.  Then 
may  even  be  colloquy. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  8  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  8  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:24 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Friday.  October  11.  1974,  at  8  aja. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of 
8  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  the  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized. In  the  order  stated  and  for  the 
time  stated:  Mr.  Gurwiy  15  minutes, 
Mr.  CtTRTis  15  minutes,  Mr.  Thurmond 
15  minutes,  Mr.  McClure  15  minutes,  Mr. 
DoMiNici  10  minutes,  Mr.  Hxtbiphrzy  10 
minutes,  Mr.  Kennedy  15  minutes,  Mr. 
Roth  15  minutes,  Mr.  Oriitin  15  min- 
utes, Mr.  Hugh  Scott  15  minutes,  and 
Mr.  Mansfield  15  minutes. 

After  the  consummation  of  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators,  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each,  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  be  awaiting  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  10.  1974: 
U.S.  Representatives  to  18th  Session  of 
UNESCO  Gekeral  Cokfxrence 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives and  Alternate  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Eight- 
eenth Session  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational.  Sclentlflc, 
and  Cultural  Organization: 

Representatives: 

R.  Miller  Upton,  of  Wisconsin. 

William  B.  Jones,  of  California. 

Rosemary  L.  Qlnn,  of  Missouri. 

E.  Roas  Adair,  of  Indiana. 

Gordon  H.  Scherer,  of  Ohio. 

Alternate  representatives: 

Stephen  Hess,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

William  G.  Harley,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbla. 

J.  Roger  Porter,  of  Iowa. 


CONFIRMAnONB 


Executive  nominations  ccmflrmed  by 
the  Senate  October  10. 1974: 

District  or  Columbia  Oovirnicknt 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
301(a)  of  Public  Law  376,  83d  Congress,  ap- 
proved August  14,  1974,  the  foUowlng-namad 
person  for  appointment  as  Director  of  Cam- 
paign Finance : 

Carl  H.  Mclntyre,  Esquire,  effective  im- 
mediately upon  appointment. 

U.S.  Representatives  to  the  18th  Session  of 
THE  UNESCO  General  Conference 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives and  Alternate  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Eigh- 
teenth Session  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization: 

Representatives : 

R.  MUler  Upton,  of  Wisconsin. 

William  B.  Jones,  of  California. 

Rosemary  L.  Glnn,  of  Missouri. 

E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana. 

Gordon  H.  Scherer.  of  Ohio. 

Alternate  representatives: 

Stephen  Hess,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

WUllam  O.  Harley,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

J.  Roger  Porter,  of  Iowa. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  conatltuted  oommittee  of 
the  Senate.) 
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In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Oen.  Andrew  Jackson  Ooodpaster,  001-14- 
9932.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

KOMINATIONS  IN  THE  ARMT,  NaVT  AND  MARINE 

Corps 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jack  L. 
Baltbis,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Charles  W. 


Yocom,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
September  24,  1974. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Joseph  B. 
Conboy.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Lorene  E. 
Zuelke,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  RectH-d  on  Octo- 
ber 2.  1974. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Dwlght  Merle 
Agnew.  Jr.,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Lucille 
Ross  Kuhn,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 


were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  \n 
the  Congressional  Reo<»tl  on  September  24. 
1974. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Jenny 
Wrenn,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Richard  I. 
Yoerk,  to  be  captain,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  September  34.  1974. 

The  nomination  of  Frederick  R.  Morse, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nomination  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  September  25,  1974. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rtersrfai^,  October  10, 1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Michael  P.  Regan,  di- 
rector of  Christian  education,  the  Ca- 
thedral Church  School,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.,  oflfered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God.  the  Lord  of  all  kings  aiMl  king- 
doms, let  Thy  strong  hand  control  the 
nations  and  order  their  doing  unto  the 
fulfillment  of  Thy  purposes  upon  Earth. 
Strengthen,  we  pray  Thee,  those  in 
leadership,  especially  in  this  House  of 
Representatives,  who  strive  after  fellow- 
ship and  brotherhood,  and  labor  to  es- 
tablish righteousness  and  peace;  guide 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  rulers  and 
statesmen,  that  they  may  seek  first  Thy 
kingdom  of  Justice  and  freedom  for  all 
peoples,  both  great  and  small;  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Into  Thy 
hands,  O  Lord  Ood  of  our  fathers,  we 
commend  our  Nation  and  people  this 
day.  Renew  our  hope  and  courage:  de- 
liver us  from  weakness  and  fear;  and  lift 
us  up.  a  holy  people,  to  Thy  praise  and 
honor,  O  God.  Thou  King  of  Earth  uaA 
Heaven;  throt«h  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  tmnounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

"Diere  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  September  8, 1974,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJt.  16243.  An  act  '""^-^''g  approprtaUons 
for  the  Department  ol  DeXeoM  for  tb«  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  hUls  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles : 

8.  2348.  An  act  to  amand  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  transfer  the  ftmcttons  at  the  clerk 
<rf  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 


of  the  Canal  Zone  with  respect  to  the  Issu- 
ance and  recording  of  marriage  licenses,  and 
related  activities,  to  the  civil  affairs  directs 
of  the  C«mal  Zone  OoTemment.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  2362.  An  act  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  Cumbres  and 
Toltec  Scenic  Railroad  Compact. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
11510)  entitled  "An  act  to  reorganize 
and  consolidate  certain  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  a  new  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion and  In  a  Nuclear  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  order  to  promote  more  efficient 
management  of  such  functions." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  with  amendments  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8.  2840.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  conduct  a  study  cC  for^gn 
direct  and  portfolio  investment  In  the  United 
States,  and  tor  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3341)  entitled 
"An  act  to  revise  certain  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
per  diem  and  mileage  expenses  of  em- 
ployees and  other  individuals  traveling 
on  official  business,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
MrrcALF,  Mr.  Huddleston,  and  Mr. 
PiRCY  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  emnounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Is  requested: 

8.  3614.  An  act  to  distinguish  Federal  grant 
and  cooperative  agreement  relatlonshlpe 
fn»n  Federal  procurement  relationships,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3810.  An  act  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  In  connec- 
tion with  fixed  price  Oovemment  contracts; 
and 

8.  3802.  An  act  to  provide  available  nu- 
clear Information  to  committees  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 


REV.   MICHAEL  P.  REGAN 

(Mr.  WYDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  ttie  prayer  was  offered  today 
by  the  Reverend  Michael  P.  Regan,  who 
is  the  director  of  Christian  education  at 
the  Cathedral  School  in  Garden  City. 
N.Y.  This,  of  course,  is  the  church  school 
which  is  associated  with  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Incarnation,  which  is  not  only  in 
my  congressional  district,  but  in  the  vil- 
lage in  which  I  live.  It  also  happens  to  be 
my  own  church. 

It  Is  a  particular  delight  to  have  the 
Reverend  Michael  P.  Regan  here  today. 
I  know  how  proud  his  mother  and  father 
are  of  the  fact  that  he  has  offered  the 
opening  prayer  to  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

When  he  asked  me  to  arrange  for  him 
to  give  this  prayer,  he  stated  that  he 
hoped  he  could  do  it  on  the  day  when  the 
new  Vice  President  was  sworn  in.  I  told 
him  that  was  somewhat  imcertain  as  to 
time,  and  he  would  have  to  settle  for  sm- 
other date.  It  was  arranged  for  today: 
and.  of  course,  this  is  the  day  before  I 
think  we  are  going  to  recess,  and  it  Is  an 
auspicious  date  for  the  House. 

I  will  just  say  this  about  Reverend 
Regan :  He  is  In  charge  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  School.  He  Is  loved  by  the  chil- 
dren of  our  cathedral  and  our  young 
adults  as  well  and  has  the  respect  of  the 
parishioners. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  outstand- 
ing background  of  this  fine  man  of  God: 
THE  Rkvxrxnd  Canon  Michael  P.  Rbgan 
Born  on  April  20,  1930,  In  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, the  son  of  John  O.  Regan  and  Helen 
Regan. 

Graduate  of  the  Carle  Place  Orammor 
School,  and  the  Westbury  High  School  in 
1948.  A  graduate  of  Hofstra  University  1962; 
a  graduate  of  The  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary 1966.  Curate  at  St.  Joseph's  Chun*, 
Queens  Village,  New  York;  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Oood  Shepherd,  Houlton, 
Maine;  Director  of  Christian  Education  at 
the  Church  of  St.  James  the  Less,  Scarsdale. 
New  York;  Assistant  to  the  Editor  of  Tidings, 
Diocese  of  Long  Island;  Priest  In  charge  of 
the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  an<t 
Emmanuel,  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Incarnation,  Garden  City,  New  Tork, 
since  1964.  Director  of  youth  work  and  then 
appointed  Canon  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Jonathan  G.  Sherman.  Appointed  Director 
of  Christian  Education  by  the  Very  Rever- 
end Harold  F.  Lemoine,  Dean. 

A  member  of  the  Diocesan  CoimcU  1967- 
1970.  A  member  of  the  Diocesan  Department 
of  Youth  and  the  Diocesan  Department  of 
Christian  Education. 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Garden  City 
Clergy  FeUowship  for  two  years.  Past-Presi- 
dent of  the  Garden  City  Lions  Club,  Garden 
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city.  New  York;  District  Chaplain  of  Uona 
District  20  K-3  since  1970. 

Chaplain  to  the  Garden  City  Policemen's 
Benevolent  Aaaoclatlon  since  1968  and  Chap- 
lain to  the  Nassau  Police  Conference  since 
1972. 

Received  a  Master  of  Divinity  Degree  from 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  May  1972. 
Subject  of  thesis  "Toward  a  More  Effective 
Role  for  the  Modern  Church  In  Ministering 
in  Death  and  to  the  Dying." 

A  member  of  the  "Death  and  Dying  Com- 
mittee of  the  North  Shore  University  Hos- 
pital." 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OP  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
HR.  14225.  REHABILITATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1974,  ON  OCTO- 
BER 10  OR  OCTOBER  II.  1974 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  in  order 
for  the  House  to  consider  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  H.R.  14225,  RehabiU- 
tation  Act  Amendments  of  1974,  either 
today.  October  10.  or  tomorrow,  Octo- 
ber 11. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  596) 

-Me.xander  Pord  Reid 

Archer  Gibbons  Rlegle 

Armstrong  Gray  Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Ashley  Green.  Oreg.  Rooney,  NY. 

BadlUo  Hansen.  Idaho  Rousselot 

Blaggl  Harrington  Runnels 

Blackburn  Hubert  Satterfleld 

Brasco  Horton  Shuster 

Burke,  Fla.  Huber  Snyder 

Carey.  N.Y.  Hunt  Staggers 

Carter  Johnoon,  Colo.  Steele 

Casey,  Tex.  Karth  Stephens 

Chamberlain  Kemp  Stratton 

Cblsholm  Kuykendall  Stubbleneld 

Clark  Long,  Md.  Stuckey 

Clawson,  Del  McDade  Sj-mlngton 

Clay  McEwen  Symms 

CoUlna,  m.  McKlnney  Teague 

Conable  Madden  Tleman 

Conlan  Madlgan  Towell.  Nev 

Conyers  Mathlas,  CuUf.  Treen 

Gorman  Michel  tJdall 

Danlelson  Mills  Ullmaa 

Davis.  Ga.  Mlnshall,  Ohio  Waldle 

de  la  Garza  Moa  kley  War« 

Dellums  Montgomery  White 

Dickinson  Moorhead,  Pa.  Whltehurst 

Dlggs  Murphy,  NY.  WUllams 

Donohue  O'Hara  Wilson, 

IXtwnlng  Passman  Charles  H , 

Drlnan  Pepper  Oallf. 

Duncan  Podell  Wright 

Eckhardt  Powell,  Ohio  Yotmg,  B.C. 

Erlenbom  Prltchard 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Rarick 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  333 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
LATE  HONORABLE  CLIPPORD 
McINTIRE 

(Mr.  COHEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
asked  to  announce  that  a  memorial 
service  will  be  held  for  former  Congress- 
man Clifford  Mclntlre  on  Sunday.  Octo- 
ber 13,  at  3  p.m.,  at  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church.  755  Eighth  Street  NW. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3044. 
FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1974 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
3044)  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  primary  and  general 
election  campaigns  for  Federal  elective 
oflflce,  and  to  amend  certain  other  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  financing  and 
conduct  of  such  campaigns  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 7,  1974.) 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fkenzil)  will  each 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays>  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  what  the  conferees  did  if  the 
Members  are  interested.  If  I  detect  they 
are  not,  I  will  be  glad  to  sit  down.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  up  anybody's  time.  I 
know  what  is  in  the  bill. 

The  conferees  limited  the  contribution 
by  any  one  person  for  a  candidate  to 
Federal  office  to  $1,000  per  election.  Be- 
fore somebody  asks  me  what  this  "per 
election"  means,  that  means  a  primary 
and  a  general,  and  if  there  are  States 
that  have  a  law  and  one  is  engaged  In 
a  nuiofr.  it  means  a  runoff. 

No  individual  may  contribute  more 
than  $25,000  to  all  Federal  candidates 
for  any  election  period.  And  an  election 
period  is  2  years.  This  includes  contribu- 
tions to  party  organizations. 

A  limit  of  $1,000  is  also  placed  on 
independent  expenditures  by  anyone  on 
behalf  of  one  candidate  for  Federal  office 
for  an  entire  campalgp  which  Includes 
campaigns,  runoffs,  special  or  general 
elections. 

The  conferees  placed  certain  limits  on 


multicandidate  political  committees  and/ 
or  organizations  making  contributloQi. 

To  qualify  they  must  be  registered  wUb 
the  Election  Commission  for  6  monthi 
receive  contributions  from  50  peraooa, 
and  except  for  State  par^  organizatlost 
make  contributions  to  at  least  five  cao. 
didates. 

The  conferees  placed  a  $5,000  limit  on 
the  amount  an  organization  may  con- 
tribute to  any  candidate  in  any  election. 
Here  again  all  Presidential  primaries  art 
treated  as  a  single  election.  The  $5,000 
limit  is  applicable  to  each  primary,  run- 
off, special  or  general  election,  as  th« 
case  may  be. 

Candidates  are  limited  to  expendituiw 
from  their  personal  funds  or  the  pers^mtl 
funds  of  their  immediate  families  u 
follows: 

Presidential  candidate,  $50,000  for  ah 
entire  campaign. 

Senatorial  candidate,  $35,000  for  an 
entire  campaign. 

House  candidate.  $25,000  for  an  entire 
campaign. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  bit  Ilka 
the  Duke  of  Devonrtilre  when  he  waa 
Queen  Victoria's  leader  In  the  House  d 
Lords  and  he  was  reading  the  budiai 
and  nobody  was  paying  any  attention 
and  right  In  the  middle  of  the  speeck 
he  said.  "Damn  dull,  isn't  it?",  and  art 
down.  I  have  done  everything  but  att 
down  and  If  I  get  too  dull,  I  will  do  tbat 
in  a  minute  or  two.  I  thought  some  peo- 
ple might  want  to  know  what  is  In  thla 
before  it  goes  into  effect. 

National  and  State  party  otvaniaattoni 
are  limited  to  $5,000  in  actual  contrUm« 
tions  to  Federal  candidates,  bui  may 
make  limited  contrltmtions  such  aa  on 
slate  cards,  as  follows : 

The  conferees  limit  Presidential  candi- 
dates to  $10  million  for  campaign  expen- 
ditures in  a  primaiy  a;id  $20  million  in 
a  general  election. 

Candidates  for  the  House  are  limited  to 
$70,000  for  each  election,  plus  a  20->pcr- 
cent  f  undralElng  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York,  She  is  ma^^ng 
a  louder  speech  than  I  am. 

The  conferees  limit  candidates  for  the 
Senate  and  RepresenLaU;ives  at  large  to 
the  greater  of  $100,000  or  8  cents  times 
the  voting  age  population  in  a  primary, 
the  greater  oi  $150,000.  or  12  cents  tinww 
the  voting  age  population  in  a  general 
election. 

They  may  also  spend  an  additional  20 
percent  In  fundralslng  expenses. 

Public  financing  Is  provided  for  the 
1976  Presidential  election;  in  the  goieral 
election  each  candidate  is  limited  In  cam- 
paign expenditures  to  $20  million  and 
nominees  of  th*  m^Jor  parties  are  cli-, 
glble  to  receive  ttie  ifull  $20  million  Ini 
public  funds. 

Public  financing  is  not  mandatory. 
The  candidate  may  solicit  all  donatiwis 
privately.  If  the  candidate  "goea  pri- 
vate," however,  individual  contributions 
are  limited  to  $1,000  and  organlzatlwi 
contributions  to  $5,000.  It  seems  to  me 
uBdir  those  circunvstances  any  candi- 
date that  went  pubMc  would  have  rocks 
In  his  head,  but  we  have  had  some  that 
I  thought  did  have  rocks  In  their  heada. 
Candidates  of  Jtalnor  parties — those  it- 
celvlng  at  least  5  percent  of  the  vote  In 
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the  preceding  election — are  eligible  for 
partial  funding  baaed  on  the  percentage 
of  the  voie  received.  A  third  pcuty  receiv- 
ing at  least  5  percoit  of  the  vote  In  1976 
will  be  eligiUe  for  partial  reinoburBemoit 
of  their  expensea. 

We  allowed  $2  million  for  nominating 
conventions  azid  again  they  can  take  it 
or  not  as  they  like;  however,  if  they  de- 
cide to  go  public  and  not  taJce  the  $2 
million,  we  have  repealed  the  lOfereaaed 
deductions  for  advertisements  And  con- 
vention program  books. 

Each  candidate  for  Presidential  nomi- 
nation is  limited  to  ctMoopAign  expendi- 
tures of  $10  million  and  tliey  have  to 
raise  matchinc  impAs  by  $5,000  from 
each  oC  20  States  in  amounts  of  not 
more  than  $250  before  they  will  become 
eligible  for  matching  funds.  Aft^  rais- 
ing the  $100,000  they  are  ellgilile  to  have 
1100,000  in  matching  money  and  each 
amount  of  $250  or  less  will  be  matched 
up  to  the  limit  from  the  Treasury. 

The  source  of  the  fimding  for  the  Pres- 
idential election  campaign  is  the  $1 
check-off  fund.  There  will  be  no  money 
picked  out  of  the  Treasury.  If  the  fimd 
provides  enough  money,  they  will  get  It 
on  the  basis  which  I  have  outlined.  If 
there  is  not  enough,  then  they  can  raise 
privately  the  difference  between  what 
they  receive  and  the  $20  million  limita- 
tion. 

Hie  conf eroes  agreed  upon  a  Federal 
Election  Commission  composed  of  eight 
members:  two  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker;  two  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate;  two  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  two  nonvoting 
members,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  Senate.  All  six  of  the  voting 
members  would  have  to  be  confirmed 
by  both  Houses. 

The  Commission  would  receive  reports, 
make  rules  and  regulations,  and  I  think 
the  Members  will  be  interested  in  this: 
Subject  to  review  by  the  Congress  with- 
in 30  days,  they  will  also  maintain  a 
cumulative  index  of  reports  filed  and  not 
filed.  Such  special  and  regular  reports 
to  Congress  will  be  prepared  as  the  Con- 
gress may  require.  They  also  will  serve 
as  an  election  information  clearing- 
house. The  Commission  also  has  the 
power  to  render  advisory  opinions.  If 
they  give  a  Member  an  advisory  opin- 
ion that  he  can  do  something,  he  can- 
not later  be  prosecuted  because  they 
have  changed  tJieir  minds. 

We  allow  them  to  go  to  court  inde- 
pendently on  civil  matters  such  as  man- 
damus of  a  candidate  to  cease  and  desist 
from  an  illegal  practice,  but  all  crimi- 
nal matters  must  stiJl  be  handled  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

We  require  a  single  10-day  pre-elec- 
tion report  instead  of  the  present  15  and 
5  days  reports — because  the  5-day  re- 
port is  meaningless  anyway.  A  30-day 
post-election  report  will  also  be  required. 
We  also  require  quarterly  reports  only  if 
a  candidate  speruis  more  than  $1,000  in 
that  quarter,  so  that  on  the  off-year  most 
Members  would  not  have  to  report. 

Contributions  of  $1,000  or  more  receiv- 
ed in  the  last  15  days  before  election 
must  be  reported  within  48  hours.  Cash 
contributions  over  $100  are  prohibited. 
All  contributions  from  foreign  nationals 


are  prohibited.  All  contributions  in  the 
name  of  another  are  prohibited. 

We  also  have  a  little  thing  in  here 
which  I  think  the  Members  might  be  in- 
terested in.  That  is,  we  require  any  or- 
ganization which  spends  any  money  or 
commits  any  act  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing an  election,  must  report  as  a 
political  committee,  except  that  If  it  only 
r^jorts  to  its  members,  it  is  exempt;  but 
if  it  goes  national  and  issues  reports  pur- 
porting to  condemn  somebody  for  voting 
such  a  way,  it  has  to  report.  We  have  to 
know  the  source  of  its  income.  If  we  want 
to  know  who  that  is  aimed  at,  I  do  not 
want  to  say  out  loud,  but  their  initials 
are  CO. 

Those  are  about  the  main  points  of 
the  agreement.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  side  for  their 
steadfastness  in  trying  to  uphold  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  Senator  CamroN,  espe- 
cially, who  was  very  fine  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  side,  and  to  the  Senators  who 
in  varying  degrees  and  varying  amoimts 
of  time  finely  saw  reason  imd  agreed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  want 
to  compliment  the  Chairman  for  what  I 
think  is  an  excellent  job  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult area,  and  I  support  campaign  re- 
form. 

I  did  not  hear  the  Chairman  conunent 
on  the  issue  of  preemption.  Is  there  a 
preemption  clause? 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  is  a  preemption 
clause.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  bill 
on  these  sheets  which  I  tried  to  leave 
out  in  order  to  save  time. 

The  preemption  clause  would  be- 
come effective  upon  signature.  The  rest 
of  the  bill  would  become  effective  Jan- 
uary 1, 1975. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  S.  3044,  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to  pay 
a  word  of  special  tribute  to  the  distin- 
giiished  Chairman  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  the  Honorable 
Wayne  L.  Hays,  Democrat  of  Ohio,  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  on  this  im- 
portant legislation,  as  well  as  to  other 
members  of  the  conmiittee,  particularly 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ulinols  (Mr.  Annttnzio)  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Elections  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Prenzel)  . 

Indeed,  members  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  helped  make  pos- 
sible what  I  believe  will  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  major  accomplishment  of  the 
93d  Congress. 

Many  individuals  and  groups  con- 
tributed to  the  shaping  and  passage  of 
this  legislation.  In  particular.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  members  of  the  majcHlty 


staff  of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee. John  Walker  and  Bill  Sudow,  to 
Ralph  Smith  and  Bill  Loughery  of  the 
minority  staff,  and  to  our  House  legis- 
lative counsel.  Bill  Adams  and  John 
Cimko. 

Although  many  groups  who  have 
woriced  on  this  legislation  have,  at  times, 
had  differing  opinions  regarding  specific 
provisions  of  the  campaign  reform  bill, 
they  have  all  been  most  helpful  and  I 
would  like  to  extend  special  thanks  to 
the  Center  for  Public  Financing  of  Elec- 
tions and  Common  Cause  for  their  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  a  historic 
advance  in  the  reform  of  our  campaign 
finance  laws,  one  which  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  the  influence  of 
big  money  In  our  Federal  elections  smd 
one  which  will  make  our  system  of  fi- 
nancing campsdgns  for  Federal  office 
more  fair  and  open. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
sets  strict  limits  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  contributions.  To  limit  the  in- 
fluence of  big  money  In  the  areas  which 
I  believe  offer  the  greatest  potential  for 
abiise — all  phases  of  election  to  the  ofBce 
of  President — the  conference  report 
strengthens  the  existing  dollar  checkoff 
law  with  respect  to  presidential  general 
elections  and  authorlies  the  use  of  check- 
off fimds  for  presidential  nominating 
conventions  and  presidential  primary 
elections. 

To  strengthen  the  enforcement  of  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  the  conference  report 
Improves  the  reporting  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  pro- 
vides for  principal  campaign  committees 
to  centralize  reporting  requirements,  and 
establishes  an  independent  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  to  supervise  and  en- 
force Federal  election  laws. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  briefily  to 
siunmai-ize  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

CONT&IBUTION    LUUTS 

The  bill  would  limit  contributions  to 
candidates  by  persons  to  $1,000  per 
election — primary,  runoff,  special  elec- 
tion and  general  election. 

It  would  limit  contributions  to  a  candi- 
date by  multicandidate  committees  to 
$5,000  per  election.  Multicandidate  com- 
mittees would  be  defined  as  committees 
which  have:  First  been  registered  for  6 
months  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act;  Two,  received  contribu- 
tions from  more  than  50  persons;  and 
Three,  contributed  to  at  least  five  can- 
didates for  Federal  office. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  contributions 
by  foreign  nationals  and  would  limit  the 
aggregate  of  all  contributions  by  any  in- 
dividual to  $25,000  per  year,  except  that, 
for  purposes  of  this  limit  only,  nonelec- 
tlon  year  contributions  would  be  coxmted 
as  contributions  in  an  election  year. 
zxPENDrruu:  limits 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  would  also  set 
strict  limits  on  campaign  spending. 

Candidates  for  the  office  of  President 
would  be  able  to  spend  no  more  than 
$20  million;  candidates  for  nomination 
to  the  office  of  President  could  spend  no 
more  than  $10  million. 

Candidates  for  the  Senate  and  Repre- 
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sentatlve-at-large  would  be  able  to 
spend,  in  primary  elections.  $100,000.  or 
8  cents  times  the  voting  age  population, 
whichever  is  greater;  and,  in  general 
elections.  $150,000.  or  12  cents  times  the 
voter  population,  whichever  is  greater. 

Candidates  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  able  to  spend  $70,000 
in  each  of  the  elections,  primary,  gen- 
eral, and,  if  any,  a  runoff. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  allow  can- 
didates to  spend  up  to  20  percent  above 
these  limits  to  meet  the  costs  of  fund- 
raising.  This  provision  is  particularly 
important  in  view  of  the  substantial  cost 
of  raising  campaign  funds  through  small 
contributions. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  the  national 
party  organizations  and  State  and  local 
party  organizations  to  make  additional 
expenditures,  in  general  elections  only, 
on  behalf  of  candidates  for  Federal 
oflQce. 

USE    or   CASH 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  amendments  would  Im- 
pose strict  limits  on  the  use  of  cash  by 
requiring  that  all  cash  contributions  and 
cash  expenditures  in  excess  of  $100  be 
by  written  Instrument. 

PRINCIPAL     CAMPAIGN     COMMITTEES     AND 
DISCLOSUKE    EEPORTS 

To  simplify  reporting  requirements 
and  facilitate  the  dissemination  of  cam- 
paign finance  information,  the  bill  would 
eliminate  the  15-  and  5-day  preelection 
reports  and  would  substitute  for  them 
the  single  preelection  report  10  days  be- 
fore each  election. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  a 
report  30  days  after  each  election.  Can- 
didates and  committees  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  file  quarterly  reports  if  such  a 
report  should  fall  within  10  days  of  a 
pre-  or  post-election  report  or  If  in  that 
quarter  neither  contributions  nor  ex- 
penditures exceed  $1,0(6. 

The  biU  also  would  provide  for  the 
designation  of  principal  campaign  com- 
mittees to  file  consolidated  reports  of  all 
expenditures  and  contributions  of  com- 
mittees which  support  the  candidate. 

Conferees  also  agreed  to  a  new  provi- 
sion that  would  require  any  organiza- 
tion which  expends  any  funds  or  com- 
mits any  act  directed  to  the  public  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  outcome 
of   an   election   or   which   publishes   or 
broadcasts  to  the  public  any  material 
referring  to  a  candidate  advocating  the 
election  or  defeat  of  such  candidate  to 
file  reports  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act,  just  as  any  other 
poUtical  committee  must  file.  A  question 
has  been  raised  whether  this  section  re- 
quires newspapers  to  file  teports  required 
therein,  particularly  witS  regard  to  ad- 
vertising they  may  print  favoring  or  op- 
posing candidates.  I  wish  to  state  that 
It  is  my  understanding  ^  a  member  of 
the  Conference  Committee  that  we  did 
not  intend  to  require  broadcast  .-ttations 
or  bona  fide  newspapers;  magazines,  or 
other  periodical  publications,  as  defined 
in  this  section,  to  file  disclosure  reports, 
but  rather  we  intended. to  require  the 
organizations  who  paid  lor  the  adver- 
tising to  file.  t 
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election  laws,  the  bill  would  establish  an 
independent  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Commisslcai  would  be  composed  of 
eight  members— six  members  of  the  pub- 
lic appointed  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  two 
each  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  President;  and  two  ex-offlclo  mem- 
bers, the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  both  of  whom  itfe 
to  serve  without  a  right  to  vote. 

Under  the  bill,  candidates  for  the 
House  and  Senate  would  continue  to  file 
disclosure  reports  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Any  apparent  violations  of  election  laws 
which  the  Clerk  or  the  Secretary  discov- 
ers would  have  to  be  referred  Immedl- 
atrty  to  the  Conunlsslon. 

The  Commission  could  then  refer  these 
apparent  violations  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  appropriate  enforcemmt 
action  or  could  Investigate  these  and  any 
other  complaints  of  aUeged  election  law 
violations  and  encourage  voluntary  com- 
pliance through  informal  means. 

The  Commission  would  have  civil  en- 
forcement authority  but  the  D^>artment 
of  Justice  would  continue  to  have  the  sole 
authority  to  prosecute  apparent  viola- 
tions of  the  criminal  election  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  that  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission have  primary  Jurisdiction  in  all 
election  law  matters  and  that  persons, 
individuals  or  organizations  who  may 
have  complaints  about  possible  violations 
first  exhaust  their  administrative  rem- 
edies with  the  Commission.  It  was  also 
the  view  of  the  conferees  that  the  Com- 
mission should  seek  to  effect  voluntary 
compliance  through  Informal  adminis- 
trative procedures  before  It  initiates  any 
clvU  enforcement  action. 

To  assure  expeditious  enforcement  ac- 
tion by  the  E»epartment  of  Justice,  the 
bill  requires  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
port to  the  Commission  on  the  status  of 
referrals — 60  days  after  the  referral  and 
at  the  close  of  every  30-day  period 
thereafter. 

To  assure  that  regulations  written  by 
the  Commission  conform  with  the  elec- 
tion laws,  the  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  its  regulations  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  for  review  and  ap- 
proval. 

PTTBLIC   riNANCINO   OF  PRESIDENTIAL    ELECTIONS 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would 
provide  a  full  package  for  public  financ- 
ing of  Presidential  elections. 

The  bill  would  strengthen  the  existing 
dollar  checkoff  fund  established  by  the 
1972  law  Congress  passed  to  finance  Pres- 
idential general  elections  by  providing 
that  the  amount  of  public  money  avail- 
able from  the  checkoff  fund  conforms  to 
the  spending  limit  for  general  elections — 
$20  million — and,  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  dollars  checked  off  by  Individual  tax- 
payers are  actually  available,  by  provid- 
ing that  the  dollar  checkoff  fund  be  self- 
appropriating. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  up  to  $2 
million  of  dollar  checkoff  funds  to  each 
of  the  major  political  parties  for  Presi- 
dential national  nominating  conventions. 

Public  financing  for  the  naUonal  con- 
vention would  be  voluntary  so  that  any 
political  party  that  chose  to  continue  to 


finance  Its  convention  with  private  i*. 
sources  could  continue  to  do  so.  Rowev«| 
overall  expenditures  tram  Wth  ptdbMc 
and  private  sources  would,  UBder  qm. 
nary  elrcimistances,  be  limited  to  $3  irii. 
lion  for  each  party  convention. 

PInaUy.  Mr.  i^)eaker,  the  bill  wouM 
provide  for  limited  public  flmmdng  o( 
Presidential  primary  elections  by  author* 
Izing  matching  payments  from  the  dOUar 
checkoff  fund  for  small  eontrlbutioos. 

Prestdential  primary  randidates  «o«dM 
receive  matching  payments  for  the'fint 
$250  or  less  received  from  each  contrlbu. 
tion.  The  maximum  amonnt  of  publk 
money  a  candidate  would  receive  i»euM 
be  one-half  the  expenditure  Umit  tat 
Presidential  primaries.  Under  this  Ml 
that  would  mean  that  each  '^«*f11ihrtt 
could  receive  up  to  $5  million.  To  preveot 
public  financing  ctf  frivolous  candldatM, 
the  bill  would  require  a  candidate  to  ae^ 
ctunulate  at  least  $5,000  in  matchaHto 
contribtulons— $250  or  less— In  each  of  30 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  public  funds  would 
come  from  the  surplus  in  the  Aiii^i- 
checkoff  fund  after  funds  have  beeo  set 
aside  to  meet  the  estimated  obligatlcni 
of  Presidential  general  electl<»is  aad 
nominating  conventions.  Because  experts 
estimate  that  the  checkoff  fund  will  cOb> 
tain  approximately  $64  million  by  1976 
and  that  some  $46  million  would  be  used 
for  general  elections  and  conventions, 
approximately  $18  million  should  te 
available  for  primary  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  public  flnancinc 
of  presidential  campaigns  as  one  of  the 
most  Important  features  of  the  blD. 
Clearly,  the  potential  for  the  abuse  of  big 
money  is  the  greatest  In  the  area  of  presi- 
dential elections,  and  puMlc  flnancint 
would,  in  my  view,  drastically  reduce  the 
possibilities  of  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974  is 
solid,  constructive  campaign  reform  leg- 
islation. If  passed,  this  bill,  I  am  confl* 
dent,  will  prove  to  be  a  major  advance 
in  the  financing  of  campaigns  for  Federal 
office.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  campaign  reform  biO 
prepared  by  Susan  King  and  Neal  Greg- 
ory of  the  Center  for  Public  Financing 
of  Elections: 

The  Campaion  Revobm  Bill — A  Sxtmkast 

(Federal  elections  campaign  act  amend- 
ments of  1974 

Centee  FOR  Public  Financing 

or  ESJBcnoNs, 
October  8.  1974. 

CONTKIBXrriON   LUUTS 

Limits  on  individual  contributions 
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Sl.ooo  limit  on  amount  an  individual  may 
contribute  to  any  candidate  ror  U.S.  House, 
Senate,  or  President  In  primary  campaign 
(Presidential  primaries  treated  as  slB|i6 
election ) 

a  1.000  limit  on  contribution  to  any  federal 
candidate  in  general  election  (run-olTs  and 
special  elections  treated  as  separate  elec- 
tions; .separate  si  000  limit  applies) . 

No  Individual  may  contribute  more  tban 
$25,000  for  all  federal  campaigns  for  entbe 
campaign  period  (Includes  contributions  to 
party  organizations  supporting  federal  can- 
didates). 

No  more  than  $1,000  in  Independent  •» 
pendltures  on  behalf  of  any  one  candidstt 


for  federal  office  per  entire  campaign  la  per- 
mitted. 

Certain  "In-klnd"  contributions  (up  to 
ISOO  per  candidate  per  election)  are  exempt 
from  contribution  limits. 

Limits  on  organization,  contributions 

(To  qualify  as  an  organization,  must  be 
registered  with  Elections  Commission  for  six 
months,  receive  contributions  from  more 
than  60  persons  and,  except  for  state  party 
organizations,  make  oontitbutlons  to  at  ISMt 
five  candidates.) 

96,000  limit  on  amount  an  wganlttatlon 
may  contribute  to  any  candidate  for  UJB. 
Bouse,  Senate,  or  President  In  prtmary  elec- 
tion campaign  (Presidential  primaries 
treated  as  single  election) . 

$5,000  limit  on  contributions  to  any  federal 
candidate  In  general  election  (run-otTs  and 
special  elections  treated  as  separate  elec- 
tions; separate  15,000  limit  ^iplies). 

No  taon  than  $1,000  In  Independent  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  any  one  federal  can- 
didate during  entire  can^wlgn  period. 

No  limit  on  aggregate  amount  organiza- 
tions may  cc«ititbute  in  campaign  period, 
nor  on  amotmt  organizations  may  contribute 
to  party  organizations  supportl&g  federal 
candidates. 

Certain  "in-klnd"  contributions  (up  to 
$600  per  candidate  per  election)  are  exempt 
from  contribution  limits. 

Limits  on  candidate  contributions  to 
own  campaign 

President:  $60,000  for  entire  campaign. 

Senate:  $36,000  for  entire  campaign. 

House:  $26,000  for  entire  campaign. 
Limits  on  party  contributions 

National  and  state  party  organizations 
limited  to  $6,000  In  actual  contributions  to 
federal  candidates,  but  may  make  limited 
expenditures  on  behalf  of  its  candidate  in 
general  election   [see  spending  limits]. 

SFXNDINO  LZBCITS 

(Eidstlng  limits  on  media  q>endlng  re- 
pealed. Total  candidate  spending  limit  in- 
cludes basic  limit,  plus  20  percent  addi- 
tional permitted  for  fund-raising,  plus  lim- 
ited spending  by  parties  In  general  electlan.) 

Party  conventions:  $2  million  for  natloDal 
nominating  convention. 

Presidential  candidates 

Primary:  $10  mUUon  basic  Umit;  in  addi- 
tton,  candidate  allowed  to  spend  30  percent 
above  limit  for  fund-raising — total,  $12  mU- 
llon.  In  any  presidential  primary,  candidate 
may  spend  no  more  tban  twice  what  a  Ben- 
ate  candidate  In  that  state  Is  allowed  to 
spend.  (See  chart  for  Senate  limits.) 

General:  $20  million  basic  limit.  (Presi- 
dential candidate  not  opting  to  receive  pub- 
lic financing  would  be  allowed  to  spend  an 
additional  20  percent  for  fund-raising.) 

Party:     National     party     may    spend     2i 
times   Voting  Age   Population,    or   approxi- 
mately $2.9  mUllon,  on  behalf  of  its  Praai- 
dentlal  nominee  in  general  election. 
Senate  oandtdataa 

Primary:  8(  x  VAP  of  state  or  $100,000, 
whichever  is  higher.  Addlttonal  30  percent 
of  basic  limit  allowed  tor  fund-raising.  (See 
attached  chart  for  state  by  state  amounts.) 

General:  12«'  x  VAP  of  state  or  $160,000. 
whichever  Is  higher.  Additional  20  percent 
of  basic  limit  allowed  for  fimd-ralaing. 

Party:   In   general   election,   2t   x  VAP  or 
130,000,    whichever    Is    higher,   by   nattonal 
party,  and  2(  x  VAP  or  $20,000  by  state  party. 
(See  attached  chart  for  state  totals.] 
House  candidate* 

Primary:  $70,000.  Additional  30  percent  of 
limit  allowed  for  fund-raising.  (Total — 
$84,000.)  House  candidates  running  at  large 
permitted  to  spend  same  amount  as  Senate 
candidate  In  that  state. 

General:  $70,000.  Additional  20  percent  al- 
lowed for  fund-raising.  (Total— $84,000.) 
House  candidates  running  at  Urge  pennlttad 


to  spend  same  as  Senate  candidate  In  that 
state. 

Party:  In  general  election,  $10,000  by  na- 
tional party  and  $10,000  by  state  party  on 
behalf  of  House  candidates. 

PSESmENTIAI.  I^TBLIC  rTNANCING 

(ntHn  DoUar  Check-Ofr  Fund) 
General  election 
$20  million  in  public  funds;  acceptance 
optional.  Ifajor  party  nominee  automatlcaUy 
qualifies  for  full  funding:  minor  party  and 
independent  candidates  eligible  to  receive 
proportion  of  full  funding  based  on  past  (v 
current  votes  received.  If  candidate  receives 
full  funding,  no  private  contributions  per- 
mitted. 

Conventions 

$2  million;  optional.  Major  parties  auto- 
matloally  qualify.  Minor  parties  eligible  for 
lesser  amount  based  on  proportion  of  votes 
received  in  past  or  current  election. 

Primaries 

Federal  matching  of  private  oontrlbutiona 
up  to  $260.  once  candidate  has  qualified  by 
raising  $100,000  ($6,000  in  each  of  20  states) 
in  matchable  contributions.  Only  first  $250 
of  any  private  contribution  may  be  matched. 
The  candidates  of  any  one  party  together 
may  receive  no  more  than  46  percent  of 
total  amount  available  in  the  Fund;  no  sin- 
gle candidate  may  receive  more  than  26 
percent  of  total  available.  Only  private  gifts 
raised  after  January  1976  qualify  for  match- 
ing for  the  1076  election;  no  federal  pay- 
ments will  be  made  before  January  1976. 

ENvoacnacMT 

Creates  6-member  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission responsible  for  administering  elec- 
tion law  and  public  wm^nMng  program,  and 
vested  with  prtmary  clvU  enforcement. 

President,  Speaker  of  House,  and  President 
Pro-Tem  of  Senate  each  appoint  two  mem- 
bers (of  different  parties),  aU  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  (Such 
members  may  not  be  officials  or  employees  of 
any  branch  of  government  at  time  of  ap- 
pointment.) 

Secretary  of  Senate  and  Clerk  of  House  to 
serve  as  ex-officlo,  non-voting  members  of 
Commission,  and  their  offices  to  serve  as  cus- 
todian of  reports  for  candidates  for  Senate 
and  House. 

Commissioners  to  serve  full-time,  sis-year, 
staggered  terms.  Rotating  one-year  chair- 
manship. 

Conomisslon  to  receive  campaign  reports; 
make  rules  and  regulations  (subject  to  re- 
view by  Congress  within  30  days);  maintain 
cumxilatlve  Index  of  reports  filed  and  not 
filed:  make  special  and  regular  reports  to 
Congress  and  President;  serve  as  election  in- 
formation clearinghouse. 

Commission  has  power  to  render  advisory 
opinions;  conduct  audits  and  investigations; 
subpoena  witnesses  and  Information;  initiate 
civil  proceedings  for  relief. 

Criminal  violations  to  be  referred  to  Jus- 
tice Department  for  prosecution;  provision 
for  advancing  cases  under  the  Act  on  the 
court  docket,  and  Judicial  review. 

BKPOKTINO     AND     OISCLOSmX 

Candidate  required  to  establish  one  cen- 
tral campaign  committee;  all  contributions 
and  expenditures  on  behalf  of  candidate 
must  be  reported  through  this  committee. 
Also  requires  designation  of  specific  bank 
depositories. 

Full  reports  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures to  be  lUed  with  Commission  10  days 
before  and  30  dajrs  after  every  election,  and 
within  10  days  of  close  of  each  quarter  un- 
less  committee  has  received  or  expended  leas 
than  $1,000  in  that  quarter.  Tear-end  report 
due  in  non-election  yean. 

Contributions  of  $1,000  or  more  received 
within  last  16  days  before  election  must  be 
reported  to  Commission  within  48  hours. 

Cash  contributions  over  $100  prohibited. 


Contributions  from  foreign  national  pro- 
hibited. 

Contributions  In  name  of  another  pro- 
hibited. 

Loans  treated  as  contributions;  must  have 
co-signer  or  guarantor  for  each  $1,000  of 
outstanding  obligation. 

Requires  that  any  organization  which 
spends  money  or  commits  any  act  for  the 
purpose  of  Infiuencing  any  election  (such 
as  the  publication  of  voting  records)  must 
report  as  a  political  committee.  (This  woiild 
require  reporting  by  such  lobbying  organi- 
zations as  Common  Cause.  Environmental 
Action,  ACA,  etc.,  and  perhaps  many  other 
traditionally  non-electoral  organizations). 

Every  pM«on  who  spends  or  contrilmtes 
over  $100,  oth«-  than  to  or  through  a  candi- 
date or  political  committee.  Is  required  to 
report. 

OTHEB  FBOVISIONS 

No  elected  or  appointed  official  or  em- 
ployee of  government  may  accept  more  than 
$1,000  In  honorarium  for  speech  or  article, 
or  $15,000  in  aggregate  per  year. 

Removes  Hatch  Act  reetrictlons  on  volun- 
tary activities  by  state  and  local  eii^>loyees 
in  federal  campaigns.  If  not  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  state  law. 

Corporations  and  labor  unions  which  are 
government  contractors  are  permitted  to 
maintain  separate,  segregated  voluntary  po- 
litical funds  In  accordance  with  18  TTSC  610. 
(Formerly  aU  contributions  by  government 
contractors  were  prohibited.) 

Permits  use  of  excess  campaign  funds  to 
defray  expenses  of  holding  federal  office  or 
tor  other  lawful  purposes. 

Prohibits  solicitation  of  funds  by  franked 
mall. 

Pre-empts  state  election  laws  for  federal 
candidates.  This  section  takes  effect  upon 
enactment. 

PEMALTOCS 

Increases  existing  fines  to  mayttwiiTw  of 
$50,000. 

Candidate  for  federal  offices  who  falls  to 
file  reports  may  be  prohibited  from  running 
again  for  term  of  tliat  office  plus  one  year. 

XITECnVE  DATE 

January  1.  1975  (except  for  Immediate  pre- 
en^tlon  of  state  laws) . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  started  to  say  that  Z 
wanted  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Cankon 
and  to  the  other  Senators.  Although  Sen- 
ator KzNNKDT  argued  long  and  hard  for 
total  public  financing,  he  decided — I 
think  rightly,  and  he  was  reasonaUe — 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  bill,  and  that 
since  the  House  was  adamant,  he  and  his 
colleagues  smd  the  Senate  were  split  on 
that,  and  decided  to  go  along.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  KETCHDM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlemtin 
for  attempting  to  explain  this  bill  imder 
very  adverse  conditions. 

I  Just  have  two  questions.  One  is  on  the 
financing  of  the  national  conventions 
and  the  provisions  for  public  financing  of 
Presidential  campaigns.  If  the  check  off 
of  finances  does  not  have  sufficient  funds, 
is  there  some  sort  of  formula  so  that 
both  of  the  major  parties  and  minor 
(Mirtles  can  qualify? 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  check  off  does  not 
have  sufficient  funds,  the  money  will  be 
provided  equally,  according  to  what  Is 
there,  and  both  parties  may  raise  the  dtf  • 
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ference  publicly,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  the  bill.  In  other  words,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  says  there  will  be  plenty 
of  money.  But  should  there  not  be,  and 
each  party  was  to  get  $17  million,  they 
could  raise  $3  million  in  the  regular  way. 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I 
understand  correctly  that  deductions  on 
the  part  of  corporations  or  companies  or 
individuals  advertising  in,  say,  a  pro- 
gram for  the  convention,  to  either  party, 
those  will  no  longer  be  deductible? 
Mr.  HAYS.  No  longer  tax  deductible. 
Mr.  KETCHUM.  One  final  question.  Is 
there  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  provides 
some    form    of    restriction    on    in-kind 
contributions? 

Mr.  HAYS.  WeU,  not  speciflcaUy.  We 
tried  to  deal  with  that  in  a  general  way 
by  giving  some  small  exemptions.  I  will 
just  give  the  gentleman  one  example.  If 
somebody  sells  food  and  beverages  for  a 
fund  raiser  at  not  less  than  his  cost,  the 
difference  between  the  wholesale  price 
and  retail  price  Is  not  considered  to  be  a 
contribution.  We  tried  tp  spell  out  those 
various  gray  areas  as  beit  we  could. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEXBERLma.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  outstanding 
job  he  has  done,  and  particularly  in  view 
of  the  existing  pressures,  for  having 
worked  out  a  bill  that  I  think  protects 
the  public  Interest  agi^nst  improperly 
influenced  elections  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  bill  Itself  from  being  used  to 
influence  elections  improperly.  Particu- 
larly I  am  referring  to  the  chairman's 
stand  against  a  Presidentially  appointed 
elections  commission.  In  light  of  Water- 
gate, such  a  commission  could  have 
opened  the  door  to  gross  abuses.  We  all 
owe  the  gentlemen  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
He  and  the  other  mem|>ers  of  the  con- 
ference committee  describe  our  gratitude. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  tjbe  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?      ' 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Spea%r,  I  prefer  that 
the  other  side  use  someiof  their  time.  I 
am  down  to  very  little  t%ie  left.  Perhaps 
they  can  answer  the  queAions  I  have  not. 
Perhaps  I  will  get  somtf  time  and  yield 
later.  1 

Three  important  aspects  of  the  legis- 
lation should  be  underfned.  First,  the 
House    conferees    succi 
that  the  Federal  Elec 
created  by  the  act  have 
diction    with   respect   t 

forcemenf  of  the  act's  ^ .„^ 

current  provisions  of  th|  United  States 
Code  regulating  PederalJelections,  with 
one  minor  exception,  siite  that  viola- 
tions shall  be  punished  through  the 
criminal  law.  The  bill  bjfore  the  House 
while  retaining  and  strefigthening  these 
criminal  sanctions  prowdes  also  for  a 
comprehensive  system  $f  civil  enforce- 
ment. In  order  to  assure  that  civil  suits 
are  not  misused  in  a  purtisan  manner, 
and    that    the    complei    and   sensitive 
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rights  and  duties  stated  in  the  act  are 
administered  expertly  and  uniformly, 
the  act  provides  that  all  civil  complaints 
predicated  upon  or  pertaining  in  any 
manner  to  titles  I  Snd  in  of  the  act  or 
sections  608  through  617  of  title  18 
United  States  Code  shall  be  channeled 
to  the  Commission.  Under  section  315 
persons  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  any  provision  of  the  act,  retain  their 
right  to  do  so  in  court  without  exhaust- 
ing administrative  remedies  to  the  ex- 
tent the  courts  have  jurisdiction  under 
established  principles.  The  delicately 
balanced  scheme  of  procedures  and 
remedies  set  out  in  the  act  is  intended 
to  be  the  exclusive  means  for  vindicat- 
ing the  rights  and  declaring  the  duties 
stated  therein.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  while  judicial  review  is  provided  by 
section  314(a)  when  the  Commission 
"grants"  certain  orders,  a  determination 
that  there  is  no  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  a  violation  charged  has  occurred, 
whether  made  by  the  Commission  or  the 
Attorney  General,  is  not  reviewable. 

Second,  the  bill  reported  by  the  con- 
ferees follows  the  House  bill  in  setting 
out  a  few  carefully  limited  exemptions  to 
the  terms  "contribution"  and  "expendi- 
ture" as  defined  in  sections  591  (e)  and 
(f )  of  Utle  18,  United  States  Code.  There 
are  certain  exemptions  made  to  one  term 
that  are  not  also  made  to  the  other.  This 
is  because  "contribution"  standing  alone 
refers  to  a  donation  to  a  candidate  or 
other  person  for  the  latter's  independent 
use,  while  an  "expenditure"  Is  the  use  of 
money  and  other  things  of  value  by  a 
candidate  or  other  person  In  his  own 
name.  Thus,  the  bill  exempts  communi- 
cations by  membership  organizations  to 
their  members  imd  by  corporations  to 
their  stockholders  from  the  definition  of 
expenditure.  That  exemption,  of  course, 
includes  communications  by  a  federated 
organization  to  its  members  on  behalf  of 
Its  affiliates  utilizing  its  own  or  its 
affiliate's  resources  and  personnel,  and 
by  a  parent  corporation  on  behalf  of  Its 
subsidiaries.  No  such  exemption  Is  pro- 
vided to  the  term  "contribution"  because 
such  communications  plainly  do  not  fall 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term. 

Finally,  the  conferees,  again  at  the  In- 
slstance  of  the  House,  developed  a  new 
section  308  to  be  added  to  tlUe  in  of  the 
act.  That  section  requires  organizations 
that  buy  space  or  time  in  the  mass  media 
or  utilize  such  means  as  mailings  to  non- 
members  in  order  to  influence  the  out- 
come of  an  election  or  to  state  a  candi- 
dates position  on  any  public  issue,  voting 
record  or  other  official  act,  to  report  In 
essentially  the  same  manner  as  a  p<^tl- 
cal  committee.  This  section  does  not  re- 
quire an  organization  to  report  simply 
because  it  directs  communications  to  its 
members  even  if  a  small  number  of  those 
communications  are  provided  to  others  at 
their  request;  because  an  official  responds 
to  requests  for  information  by  the  press 
or  participates  In  a  conference  or  meet- 
ing devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Issues 
of  public  importance;  or  because,  as  per- 
mitted by  law.  the  organization  estab- 
lishes a  political  committee. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
five  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Dcvnra:). 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  not 
to  discuss  the  technical  aspects  of  this 
bin,  but  to  speak  particularly  to  my  cd- 
lea^nies  from  this  side  of  the  aisle  vibo 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  concern  about 
the  public  financing  aspects  of  this  legls- 
lation. 

I  was  one  of  about  45  Members  who 
voted  against  this  bill  when  It  came 
through  the  House,  on  the  basis  of  nj 
concern  on  the  public  financing  featune 
of  it,  and  knowing  the  strong  position  d 
the  other  body  on  Presidential,  Vice  Pres- 
idential, senatorial,  and  congressional 
public  financing,  I  must  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  I^iue 
Administration,  who  was  also  chairman 
of  the  conference,  on  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  and  patience  he  ex- 
hibited during  the  conference.  The  gen- 
tleman had  some  rather  strong  persons 
from  the  other  body,  such  as  Senate 
Kennkdy,  Senator  Scott,  Senator  Ouf- 
FIN,  Senator  Cannon,  and  others,  and 
they  were  almost  adamant  in  their  posi- 
tion of  public  financing  across  the  board. 
Including  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Our  chairman  and  the  House  conferees 
stood  steadfast  against  the  conferees  on 
the  other  side,  and  It  was  not  easy. 

Our  chairman,  the  gentlonan  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  ,  was  unjustly  accused 
by  the  organization  he  identified  as  "C.C." 
I  will  caU  It  Common  Cause.  It  was  no 
surprise.  It  accused  him  of  throwing  a 
roadblock  in  this  legislation. 

He  worked  hard  to  get  a  bill  out  that 
he  thought  meaningful  and  which  we 
all  felt  meaningful,  to  the  point  where  I, 
as  one  of  the  conferees  who  voted 
against  this  bill  when  It  came  thmngh^ 
intend  to  vote  for  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oliio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Speaking  of  roadblocks, 
one  thing  that  slowed  the  conference 
down  is  the  fact  that  the  Common  Cause 
lobby  was  outside  the  door  all  the  time 
sending  messages  in  to  staff  people, 
which  went  to  conferees,  and  that  took 
several  hours.  Otherwise,  we  would  have 
gotten  through  a  lot  quicker. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  As  far  as  the  House  is 
concerned,  the  House  and  Senate  no 
longer  are  included  in  the  pubUc  11- 
nancing  feature. 

The  limitation  on  the  amount  for 
primary  and  elections  of  representatives 
was  increased  from  $60,000.  plus  25  per- 
cent for  fundraising  expenses,  to  $70,000. 
plus  20  percent,  which  totals  roughly 
$84,000. 

If  one  adheres  to  the  exact  language  of 
the  bill,  this,  I  think,  is  a  compromise 
between  the  Senate  position,  where  they 
wanted  to  guarantee  $90,000  to  every 
single  congressional  candidate  who 
wanted  to  file  for  office  and  who  couW 
th^n  qualify  under  the  Senate  version. 

By  and  large,  in  my  opinion,  the  con- 
ference report  is  good,  and  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Oiiio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  wonder  if  I 
might  get  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion so  that  I  can  pursue  the  question  I 
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wanted  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  earlier. 

I  should  like  to  ask  about  the  qualifica- 
tion of  minor  parties  for  public  financing, 
as  provided  for  in  this  conference  report. 

Let  us  assume,  if  we  can,  that  parties 
qualify  under  the  laws  of  each  State, 
and  in  one  State  we  have  a  third  party 
listed  on  the  ballot  as  the  American 
Party;  in  another  State,  the  tlilrd  party 
listed  is  the  Independent  Party;  in 
another  State,  it  is  the  American- 
Independent  Party,  each  nominating  the 
same  candidate  or  the  same  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  How 
is  the  5  percent  of  the  vote  figurer'  which 
would  qualify  a  party  or  the  candidate 
for  some  share  of  public  financing? 

Mr.  HAYS.  To  answer  the  gentleman, 
the  preceding  election  would  be  the  qual- 
ifier. If  somebody  purporting  to  be  a 
candidate  of  one  party  ran  in  different 
States  under  different  labels,  I  do  not  see 
what  we  can  stretch  the  law  to  prevent 
it.  They  have  to  get  more  than  5  percent 
and  less  than  15  percent  of  the  vote  to 
be  qualified  as  a  minor  party. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Under  the  same 
party  label  in  all  States  and  with  the 
same  party  trustees,  sis  it  were,  in  all 
States? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  Commission  can  issue 
regulations. 

It  would  be,  I  believe,  the  intent  of  the 
House  conferees — and  I  am  not  speaking 
for  the  Senate — that  they  would  actually 
vote  under  the  same  label. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  So  that  the  same 
party  would  have  to  qualify  in  several 
different  States  in  order  to  qualify  im- 
der  the  5-percent  provision? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  tlUnk  they  would 
have  to  qualify  In  several  different  States 
in  order  to  aicciunulate  the  5  percent. 

The  SPEASIER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Dbvini)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Just  so  the  record  is  clear,  and  I  am 
sure  we  all  understand  this,  even  though 
the  so-caUed  Income  tax  form  checkoff 
system,  has  been  validated  so  that  In- 
dividuals may  participate  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  those  "checkoff"  dollars  still  have 
to  come  out  of  the  Tresisury,  tmd  it  Is 
an  add-on  cost  to  all  other  appropria- 
tions that  we  have  made;  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  check- 
off system  is  a  voluntary  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  taxpayer  who  feels  he  would 
like  to  participate  in  public  funding  of 
a  Presidential  and  Vice-Presldentlal 
campaign.  It  does  not  mean  he  is  charged 
the  dollar  o\A  of  his  income  tax  return; 
it  means  the  dollar  he  pays  into  the 
Treasury  Is  earmarked  for  the  campaign, 
the  first  $2  million  of  which  goes  to  each 
party  for  the  convention  and  the  balance 
of  which,  up  to  $20  million,  goes  to  each 
major  party. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Those  dollars  are 


still  add-on  dollars,  dollars  that  have 
to  come  out  of  the  Pedend  Treasury? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  They  constitute  a  net 
loss  to  the  Treasury,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Even  though  it 
could  be  considered  indirect,  this  means 
that  this  bill  establishes  another  way  by 
which  we  will  be  contributing  to  deficit 
financing? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Yes.  We  are  talking  in 
the  area  of  about  $44  million  each  4  years. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will  ask 
this: 

So  this  great  belief  and  myth  that  has 
been  promoted  by  several  organizations 
that  this  Is  kind  of  "fret  money"  clearly 
is  not  true? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  free  money.  We  in  Washington  are 
merely  distributors;  we  are  not  pro- 
ducers. It  all  must  come  from  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  . 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  and  other 
Members  who  have  worked  to  bring  this 
conference  report  before  the  House.  I 
congratulate  them  on  their  effort.  But 
I  disagree  with  the  result. 

As  I  have  told  Members  of  the  House 
before,  I  think  there  are  many  mis- 
chievous provisions  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some  gt)od  in 
this  legislation.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  conference  report  provides  a 
strong  independent  commission  to  en- 
force provisions  of  this  act. 

But  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  voice 
my  objection  to  Federal  financing  of  con- 
ventions and  to  the  failure  of  this  bill  to 
adequately  define  and  outlaw  certain 
improper  in-kind  contributions,  and  for 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  tone  and  in  detail 
a  proincumbent  bill.  It  is  really  a  "sweet- 
heart" bill,  one  that  will  serve  primarily 
to  reelect  incumbents  and  make  it  harder 
than  ever  for  challengers  to  unseat  an 
entrenched  incumbent. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  part  of  this  bill 
that  make  It  most  objectionable,  the  part 
that  makes  an  antireform  bill.  Is  the 
provision  that  limits  the  right  of  voters 
to  speak  out  on  candidates  who  are  run- 
ning for  public  office. 

It  is  one  thing  to  limit  candidates  ex- 
penditures. But  it  is  completely  wrong 
to  limit  the  rights  of  citizens  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Although  it  Is  probably  unconstitu- 
tional to  do  so,  it  may  be  a  good  policy 
to  restrict  candidate  spending. 

However,  when  that  same  limitation  is 
applied  to  people  who  are  not  running 
for  office,  people  who  are  simply  at- 
tempting to  comment  on  the  election 
process.  It  is  a  different  matter.  When 
we  give  to  candidates  for  public  office 
the  veto  power  over  other  persons  rights, 
those  who  wish  only  to  conunent,  those 
who  may  want  to  support  a  candidate, 
those  who  may  want  to  oppose  one  can- 
didate and  support  another,  and  those 


who  may  want  to  take  out  a  newspaper 
advertisement  to  say,  "A  pox  on  both 
candidates,"  then  we  are  tinkering  with 
a  fundamental  right  of  the  American 
people. 

We  are  Introducing  a  concept  that  is 
probably  unconstitutional,  as  indeed  a 
3- judge  court  in  New  York  said  not  too 
long  ago  in  the  case  of  ACLU  against 
Jennings.  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court 
will  affirm  the  lower  court's  ruling  in 
that  case. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  the 
narrow  legal  question.  I  am  simply  tell- 
ing the  Members  it  is  wrong.  I  think 
in  our  hearts  we  know  it  is  wrong;  we 
know  it  is  contrary  to  the  American  sys- 
tem and  it  is  contra:  y  to  the  spirit  of 
the  election  process.  I  believe  the  day 
will  come  when  we  will  reverse  this  un- 
wise act  we  are  about  to  take. 

So  with  regret  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  conference  report.  Not  re- 
gret because  I  am  taking  what  I  know 
will  be  an  unpopular  position,  but  regret 
that  the  House  has  once  again  failed  to 
institute  true  reform  in  legislation  and 
has,  instead,  brought  to  us  legislation 
that  is  reform  in  name  only  and  which 
is,  in  fact,  antireform. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  conference  report  to  the  bill  S. 
3044,  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 

The  conferees  have  adopted  most  of 
the  best  provisions  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills.  The  final  results  is  a  bill  with 
numerous  strengths  and  few  weaknesses. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  is  the  low 
spending  limit  which  makes  the  bill  to 
some  extent,  an  "incimibent  protection 
bill."  Also,  the  bill  does  not  repeal  the 
equal  time  provision  and  fsdls  to  strin- 
gently regulate  special  interest  giving, 
but  it  does  have  the  following  positive 
features: 

First,  and  most  importantly,  the  bill 
establishes  an  independent  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  with  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  oversee  all  Federal  election  law. 
Commissioners  will  be  full-time  and  serve 
6-year  terms.  Two  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  two  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  by  the  Speaker  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  House.  The 
Commission  will  have  both  subpena  and 
civil  enforcement  powers.  Criminal  en- 
forcement remains  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment, but  the  Attorney  General  is 
held  accountable  to  the  Conmiission  for 
reporting  on  the  disposition  of  violations 
referred  to  him.  The  establishment  of  an 
independent  Commission  Is  the  key  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  It  will  assure  Judicious, 
expeditious  enforcement  of  the  law,  while 
reversing  the  long  history  of  nonenforce- 
ment. 

Second,  the  conference  report  sets  lim- 
itations on  contributions.  No  individual 
will  be  allowed  to  give  more  than  $1,000 
per  election  per  candidate.  No  political 
committee  more  than  $5,000.  Individuals 
will  be  limited  to  $25,000  In  contributions 
to  all  candidates  and  committees  every 
2  years.  The  $25,000  provision  will  be  the 
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death  kneU  of  the  "fat  cat".  It  will  take 
not  1  year,  but  160  years  for  the  Stewart 
Motts  and  Clement  Stones  and  other  big 
spenders  to  give  $2  million  to  all  Federal 
candidates,  smd  2,000  years  to  give  $2 
million  to  one  candidate. 

Third,  expenditures  are  limited  to  |70,- 
000  per  House  race  plus  20  percent  for 
fund  raising  or  $84,000.  In  Senate  races 
and  races  for  Representative  in  States 
with  only  one  Representative,  a  candi- 
date can  spend  the  greater  of  $100,000 
or  8  cents  per  voter  in  the  primary 
election  and  $150,000  or  12  cents  per 
voter  in  the  general  election.  A  candidate 
for  President  can  spend  up  to  $10  million 
for  the  nomination  and  $20  million  in 
the  general  election.  Coupled  with  the 
cost  of  living  index  and  the  provisions 
which  allow  parties  to  spend  independ- 
ently of  candidates,  the  bill  will  elimi- 
nate the  worst  spending  abuses,  while 
assuring  that  a  challenger  has  at  leasl 
some  chance  to  defeat  an  incimibent. 

Fourth,  the  bill  increases  the  role  of 
political  parties  in  campaign  flnanclng. 
Both  the  national  committee  and  the 
State  committee  of  a  political  party  will 
tk:  able  to  make  expenditures  of  $10,000 
to  candidates  for  the  House  in  addition 
to  the  expenditure  limitations  imposed 
on  the  candidate.  By  contributing  to  a 
candidate,  the  party  can  increase  his 
spending  limit  by  $20,000.  The  compara- 
ble figures  for  Senate  races  and  races  for 
Representative  in  a  State  with  only  one 
Representative  will  be  the  greater  of 
$20,000  or  2  cents  per  voter. 

Fifth,  candidates  will  be  encouraged 
to  raise  fimds  from  small  contributors 
through  the  20  percent  allowance  for 
fund  raising. 

Sixth,  the  bill  limits  cash  contributions 
to  $100. 

Seventh,  the  bill  prohibits  contribu- 
tions by  foreign  nationals. 

Eighth,  expenditures  from  the  can- 
didate's personal  funds  and  the  personal 
funds  of  his  immediate  family  are  re- 
duced to  $25,000  for  the  House,  $35,000 
for  the  Senate  and  $50,000  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Ninth,  the  conference  agreement  limits 
honorariums  to  $1,000  per  appearance 
and  $15,000  per  calendar  year. 

Tenth,  the  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for 
a  candidate  or  any  agent  or  employee  of 
a  candidate  to  fraudulently  misrepresent 
himself  as  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate  or  political  party. 

Eaeventh,  it  requires  rating  groups  and 
other  organizations  which  attempt  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  to  register  with 
the  Commission  as  a  political  committee 
and  report  the  source  and  amount  of  its 
fimds  and  its  expenditures. 

Twelfth,  it  reqiiires  all  candidates  to 
designate  a  principal  campaign  commit- 
tee and  depository.  All  reports  by  com- 
mittees supporting  a  candidate  must  be 
compiled  by  the  prlnclpcd  campaign 
committee  and  all  expenditures  must  be 
made  by  a  check  drawn  on  the  deposi- 
tory, except  for  petty  cash  expenditures 
of  less  than  $100. 

Thirteenth,  the  bill  reduces  the  5-  and 
15-day  preelection  reports  to  one  10-day 
report.  Also,  candidates  will  not  have 
to  file  reports  in  any  calendar  quarter 


In  which  they  receive  contributions  and 
make  expenditures  of  less  than  $1,000. 

Fourteenth,  the  CommlsslMi  can  give 
candidates  advisory  opinions  which 
determine  whether  specific  transactions 
or  activities  are  violations  of  the  law. 
Any  candidate  who  complies  with  an 
advisory  opinion  shall  be  presumed  to  be 
in  compliance  with  the  law. 

Fifteenth,  the  bill  provides  for  expedi- 
tious review  of  constitutional  questions. 
Unlike  at  present,  we  will  not  be  left  in 
limbo  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  courts  to 
expeditiously  review  the  constitutionality 
of  election  law. 

Sixteenth,  the  bill  preempts  State  law. 
Candidates  will  no  longer  have  to  worry 
atxjut  complying  with  51  different  sets  of 
standards  and  reporting  requirements. 

Seventeenth,  the  media  expenditure 
limitations  are  repealed.  Candidates  will 
have  the  flexibility  to  spend  their  money 
as  they  see  fit. 

Eighteenth,  State  and  local  employees 
are  allowed  to  participate  in  political 
campaigns. 

Nineteenth,  public  financing  is  limited 
to  Presidential  races.  While  there  is  far 
too  much  public  financing  in  the  bill  to 
suit  my  taste,  we  will  at  least  get  a 
chance  to  see  how  it  works  in  the  1976 
elections.  The  conferees  wisely  decided 
that  it  was  better  to  risk  disaster  in 
only  one  race  rather  than  469  races. 

Twentieth,  the  bill  becomes  effective 
on  January  1.  1975  after  the  campaign 
has  ended  and  before  special  interests 
and  other  persons  have  time  to  invent 
schemes  to  use  the  period  before  the  ef- 
fective date  to  carry  out  activities  that 
are  legal  presently,  but  illegal  under  the 
new  act. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Election  Reform,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, has  enthusiastically  endorsed  this 
bill  as  a  major  step  forward  in  the  clean- 
ing up  of  the  electoral  process.  I  urge 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  tdsle  to  give 
overwhelming  support  to  final  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  legislation 
will  end  the  American  people's  long  wait 
for  a  positive  response  to  the  events  of 
the  past  few  years.  No  other  practical, 
concrete  action  can  do  more  to  restore 
public  confidence  than  the  passage  of  a 
meaningful  campaign  reform  bill.  By  giv- 
ing overwhelming  support  to  this  land- 
mark legislation,  we  will  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  American  people  that 
Congress  is  concerned  about,  and  respon- 
sive to  the  need  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence in  oiu-  democratic  system  at  gov- 
ernment. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  far- 
reaching  set  of  reforms  which  will  place 
limitations  on  c<»itributions  and  expend- 
itures, create  an  independent  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  mechanism, 
publicly  finance  presidential  elections, 
and  maintain  and  strengthen  the  dis- 
closure provisions  of  the  1971  law. 

While  the  conferees  were  most  careful 
in  their  dellberatloos  and  spent  oonsld- 
erahle  time  and  effort  in  coming  to  an 
agreement,  there  were  some  finer  points 
that  have  not  been  cohered  In  either  the 
bill  or  the  conference  roxnrt.  There  was 
not  sufficient  time  in  the  conference  to 


deal  with  these  protdems.  I  would  ilka  to 
comment  on  them  briefly  today. 

PBOUVXKATIOIf   UUfaUAGK 

A  major  problnn  with  the  llmltattant 
on  contributions  is  that  organizattoDi 
that  contribute  to  candidates  may  «$• 
tempt  to  proliferate  their  political  oon- 
mlttees  to  circumvezit  the  iimitA^fm 
Thus,  an  organization  could  subdivide 
Into  20  committees  each  able  to  iIm 
$5,000  or  a  total  of  $100,000  to  a  candi- 
date. This  subterfuge  would  be  cleaily  % 
violation  of  the  law. 

The  conference  accepted  the  Hoqn 
version  on  committee  limits.  The  Hoias 
report  contained  language  in  two  plac« 
dealing  with  this  problem.  Unfortu- 
nately, due  to  an  oversight,  the  confer- 
ence report  only  included  the  Ungiiaje 
on  page  16  of  the  House  report.  It  should 
have  also  Included  the  language  cm  pan 
5,  which  reads  as  follows: 

A  question  was  raised  In  the  commlttM 
regarding  posslbUlty  of  circumventing  tb* 
limit  on  contributions  by  poUttcal  commit- 
tees where  a  national  committee  of  a  poUtl* 
cal  organization  may  contribute  the  maxl. 
mum  amount  to  a  candidate  and  a  state  or 
local  sub-unit  or  subsidiary  of  that  commit- 
tee may  also  contribute  to  the  same  caadl- 
date.  It  U  the  Intent  of  the  committee  to 
allow  the  maxlmiim  contribution  from  each 
level  of  the  organization  If  the  dedsloD  or 
Judgment  to  make  such  contribution  Is  in- 
dependently exercised  within  the  separata 
levels  of  the  organization.  However,  if  tte 
subsidiary  or  sub-unit  organizations  are  un- 
der the  control  or  direction  of  the  p«i«nt  or^ 
ganlzaUon  with  respect  to  their  oontrUmtlaw 
to  specific  candidates,  then  the  organlaattooi 
acting  In  concert  woiUd  constitute  oat  po- 
litical committee  for  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
tribution llmlta  included  In  this  bUl 


In  my  Judgment,  the  conferees  agreed 
with  the  House  analysis. 

MULTICANDmATK  COlUCITm   AOlCimsnATITB 
KXPKKSKS 

A  second  major  problem  is  that  of  tbe 
administrative  expenses  of  multicandl- 
date  committee.  The  conferees  generally 
agreed  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  to  attempt  to  prorate  tbe 
normal  day-to-day  administrative  ex- 
penses of  multicandidate  committees  to 
each  Individual  candidate.  Any  effort  to 
attribute  these  costs  to  the  oontributifln 
and  expenditure  limitations  of  any 
candidate  would  be  unfair  to  both  the 
candidate  and  the  committee.  Tjtngn»yi 
that  would  clear  up  this  issue  was  tai- 
advertenUy  left  out  of  the  report. 

However,  there  is  general  agreement 
among  the  conferees  that  the  provUons 
placing  limitations  on  contributions  and 
exi>endlture8  should  not  require  a  multi- 
candidate  committee,  a  national  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party,  the  senatortal 
campaign  committees,  the  congressioDal 
campaign  committees,  and  a  State  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party  to  credit  to  a 
candidate's  limitations  on  expenditures 
and  ccHitributions  or  to  otherwise  attrib- 
ute to  any  political  candidates  or  hto 
political  committees  a  portion  of  their 
normal  day-to-day  expenses. 

Any  other  interpretation  would  create 
an  enormous  amount  of  admlnistrattv* 
busy  work  for  all  candidates  and  mlgbt 
cause  wholesale  violatlcms  of  the  law.  For 
example,  a  congressional  campaign  com- 
mittee might  spend  approximately  $14,- 
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000  per  year  per  Member  in  administra- 
tive expenses  for  staff  and  services.  If 
these  expenses  were  credited  to  each 
Member's  contribution  limitations,  every 
Member  would  be  in  violation  of  the  law. 
If  they  were  credited  to  candidates' 
^(ending  limitations,  how  would  the  costs 
be  apportioned  to  each  candidate? 

U  a  candidate  was  not  offered  any 
■ervices  by  the  committee  or  did  not  want 
any  staff  or  services  credited  to  his  cam- 
paign, how  could  he  be  forced  to  attribute 
tbem  to  his  limitation?  The  best  solution 
seems  to  be  to  exempt  normal,  adminis- 
trative expenses  from  the  limitations. 

These  day-to-day  expenses  should  be 
defined  to  Include  such  items  as  research, 
speech  writing,  general  party  organiza- 
tion and  travel,  party  piUilications,  fund 
raising  expenses,  staff  at  various  party 
lieadquarters  in  the  field  and  national 
convention  expenditures,  provided  that 
such  expenses  do  not  contribute  direcUy 
to  any  candidate's  campaign  effort. 

The  Federal  Elections  Conunlsslon  wlU 
have  to  publish  specific  regulations  on 
tbese  and  other  matters  that  are  not 
completely  clear  in  either  the  law  or  the 
report. 

mwnxTTxsfl 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
wliether  or  not  congressional  newsletters 
and  other  similar  publications  would  be 
considered  expenditiures  under  the  pro- 
visione  of  this  bill.  The  congressional 
franking  law  passed  last  spring  clearly 
states  that  such  newsletters  and  other 
similar  publications  are  legitimate  ex- 
penses and  can  be  sent  under  the  frank. 
In  general.  I  believe  the  Commission 
should  follow  the  following  guideline:  if 
any  item  or  publication  can  be  sent  un- 
der the  frank,  it  should  not  be  counted 
ss  an  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing an  election.  Hence,  congres- 
stonal  newsletters  and  other  similar  pub- 
lications need  not  be  credited  to  the  con- 
tribution or  expenditures  limits  of  con- 
gressional candidates. 

EXPENsmnuts  and   contubdtions 

INn.T7XNCING    EUtCnONS 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  a  contribution  or  expenditure  by  a 
group  or  organization  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  an  election,  t^e 
CiHnmisskm  should  take  into  account  the 
nature  and  goals  of  the  organization 
nuUdng  such  expenditure.  For  example, 
a  party  committee  might  stage  a  seminar 
or  workshop  for  party  workers  on  cam- 
paign methods  or  techniques.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  compute  how  much  such 
■cmlnars  or  workshops  aid  a  candidate. 
Even  if  this  could  be  computed,  it  would 
be  incidental  to  the  primary  purpose  of 
ti>e  program,  because  the  main  goal  of 
such  party  activities  is  to  strengthen  the 
party,  not  to  benefit  the  candidate. 

On  the  oOier  hand,  if  a  i^sefeiid 'Interest 
committee  were  to  conduct  the  same 
type  of  activity,  especially  in  an  area 
kk  whlbh  there  are  candidates  which  it 
Mpports,  there  ml^t  be  a  significant 
difference.  Special  interest  committees 
(tften  conduct  such  affairs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  friendly  candidates.  Tlie 
ai&in  goal  of  special  interest  political 
tcttvltyls  usually  to  influence  lelgslttors 
wd  campaigns,  while  that  of  the  party 


is  usually  to  build  a  strong  party  orga- 
nization. 

The  Commission  should  also  investi- 
gate the  differences  between  party  publi- 
cations and  special  Interest  publications, 
and  party  field  workers  and  special  inter- 
est field  workers.  The  goal  of  the  party  in 
each  Instance  Is  generally  not.  like  in 
the  case  of  many  special  interest  groups, 
directly  infiuencing  elections  and  legis- 
lation, but  building  a  strong  party 
organization. 

BKCIION   308 

ITie  bill  Inserts  a  new  section  in  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act — section 
308)  which  will  require  groups  and  or- 
ganizations which  expend  any  funds  or 
commit  any  act  directed  to  the  public 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  out- 
come of  an  election,  or  which  publishes 
or  broadcasts  to  the  public  material  in- 
tended to  influence  the  public  opinion 
with  respect  to  candidates  for  Federal 
office  to  register  with  the  commission 
as  a  political  committee  and  reix>rt  the 
source  and  amoimt  of  its  fimds  and  of 
its  expenditures. 

During  the  Senate  debate — on  page 
S  18526  of  the  October  8.  1974,  Congrks- 
siONAL  Record,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

But  this  section  does  not  reach  an  organi- 
zation that  Umlts  Itself  to  activities  along 
the  following  lines:  Issuing  communications 
directed  to  its  members,  making  Its  position 
known  to  members  of  the  press  and  to  public 
officials,  or  participating  In  conferencea  and 
meetings  and  other  discussions  devoted  to 
public  Issues.  In  other  words,  section  808 
wUl  cover  organizations  that  use  their  funds 
to  propagandize  the  general  pufblic  but  does 
not  restrict  Internal  communications  or  re- 
strict tbe  flow  of  news  or  tbe  dlscuaslon  of 
public  Issues. 

As  a  House  conferee  on  this  bill,  I  dis- 
agree with  that  statement.  This  section 
is  clearly  intended  to  include  rating 
sheets,  press  releases,  press  conferences, 
communications  to  the  press,  seminars, 
and  other  similar  activities  which  are 
directed  at  the  public  or  which  attempt 
to  influence  public  opinion  with  respect 
to  officeholders  or  candidates.  It  specifi- 
cally includes  publications  "primarily 
for  distribution  to  individuals  affiliated 
by  membership  or  stock  ownership  with 
the  person  distributing  it." 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  not  to 
discourage  such  activity,  but  to  insure 
that  the  public  is  aware  of  the  persons 
who  contribute  to  and  are  respoofiible 
for  these  activities. 

The  Senator's  statement  might  exclude 
Common  Cause,  the  American  Conserva- 
tive Union,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  the  environmental  groups 
which  sponsor  the  "dirty  dozen"  list.  No 
one  would  argue  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  provision  to  exempt  these  groups, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  exempt  any  other 
particular  group. 

This  provision  is  intoxded  to  apply  in- 
discriininately  and  will  bring  under  the 
disclosure  provisions  many  groups,  in- 
cluding liberal,  labor,  environmental, 
business  and  conservative  organizations. 
Section  308  does  not  malLe  any  excep- 
tions. While  there  are  exemptions  made 
to  other  provisions  of  the  law — such  as 
section  610.  no  exemptions  are  made 


to  this  provision.  The  Commission  and 
the  courts  should  not  allow  what  is  clear 
from  the  legislative  language  of  the  Mil 
and  the  report  of  the  conferees  to  be 
changed  by  legislative  history  on  the 
floor.  The  language  of  the  bill  and  the 
report  must  take  precedence  over  legis- 
lative history  made  on  the  floor. 

SKPAaATX  XLaCnONS 

Under  the  1971  law.  considerable  con- 
fusion was  created  by  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion." The  courts,  candidates  and  admin- 
istrators and  enforcers  of  the  law  fre- 
quently made  different  interpretations  of 
its  meaning. 

Under  the  new  law,  such  confusion 
should  be  avoided.  In  the  case  of  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  a  candidate's  per- 
sonal fimds  and  the  personal  funds  of  his 
Immediate  family,  it  is  clear  that  during 
the  course  of  the  entire  campaign,  a  can- 
didate for  House  may  spend  $25,000,  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate  $35,000,  and  a 
candidate  for  President  $50,000. 

In  the  case  of  contribution  limitations, 
an  individual  can  contribute  $1,000  for 
the  primary  campaign  and  $1,000  for  the 
general  election.  If  there  is  a  primary 
runoff,  an  individual  can  contribute  an 
additional  $1,000.  If,  as  may  be  the  case 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  there  is  a  nmoff 
in  the  general  election,  an  individual  can 
contribute  another  $1,000.  This  same 
principle  applies  to  multicandidate  com- 
mittees. 

In  the  case  of  expenditure  limitations, 
a  candidate  for  the  House  may  spend 
$70,000  for  the  primary  campaign  and 
$70,000  for  the  general  election— plus 
fundraislng  and  party  expenditures.  If 
the  candidate  Is  forced  Into  a  primary 
runoff,  he  can  spend  an  additional  $70.- 
000 — ^plus  fundraislng.  If.  as  may  be  the 
case  in  the  State  of  Oeorgla,  there  is  a 
runoff  in  the  general  election,  he  may 
spend  an  additional  $70,000 — plus  fund- 
raising.  Without  allowance  for  these  ad- 
ditional amounts,  a  candidate  might  find 
himself  imable  to  spend  anything  in  a 
primary  or  general  election  runoff.  This 
would  make  a  mockery  of  the  election 
process.  Instead,  the  candidate  must  be 
allowed  to  spend  up  to  the  $70,000  limit 
in  the  primary,  primary  nmoff,  the  gen- 
eral election  and  the  general  election 
runoff. 

In  some  States,  the  party  convention 
is  tantamount  to  the  primary  election. 
In  some  of  these  cases,  a  candidate  might 
invest  $70,000  to  win  the  nomination  at 
the  convention.  However,  an  opponent 
might  receive  enough  of  the  convention 
votes  to  force  a  primary.  If  one  or  both 
of  the  candidates  spent  up  to  the  $70,000 
limits  for  the  convention,  they  would  be 
unable  to  spend  anything  for  the  pri- 
mary. In  such  cases,  the  Commission 
should  use  its  discretion  to  determine 
whether  one  or  more  candidates  should 
be  allowed  to  spend  additional  fimds. 
These  same  principles  should  apply  to 
Senate  races  and  races  for  Representa- 
tive in  a  State  with  only  one  Representa- 
tive. 

MULTICANDmATl:    COMMmTE    rtTNTIRAISINC 
I.OOPHOLE 

I  believe  that  the  conferees  intended 
that  the  provision  which  exempts  multi- 
candidate  committee  fundraislng  costs 
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from  being  credited  to  the  candidates' 
spending  and  contribution  limits — sec- 
tion 102(d) — should  not  allow  five  or 
more  candidates — especially  in  large 
metropolitan  areas — to  join  together  in 
setting  uo  dummy  fundraising  commit- 
tees which  would  spend  large  sums  of 
money  allegedly  raising  fimds  for  those 
candidates,  but  actually  using  fundrais- 
ing techniques  to  increase  the  candidates' 
name  recognition  and  expenditure  limi- 
tation. Rather,  it  is  intended  to  cover 
those  groups  which  raire  money  genu- 
inely independent  of  each  candidate's 
campaign  and  which  would  be  put  at  a 
disadvantage  if  the  money  they  spend 
raising  funds  had  to  ho  prorated  arid 
added  to  the  actual  contribution  given  to 
each  candidate. 

SLATECARO    EXr:SIPT10N 

I  belirve  that  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
vision which  exempts  slatecard.s  and 
printed  listings  of  three  cr  more  candi- 
dates for  public  office  from  the  defini- 
tions of  contribution  and  expenditure  is 
not  to  allow  candidates  or  political  com- 
mittees to  circumvrnt  the  disclosure 
provisions  and  the  limitatinns  on  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  by  w-'ging  ex- 
tensive campaigns  using  .'sample  ballots, 
slatecards,  and  other  similar  devices,  but 
rather  to  allow  State  and  local  parties  to 
educate  the  general  public. 

IN-WRITING    LOOPHOLE 

The  conference  substitute  states  that 
if  a  contribution  is  given  to  a  political 
committee  authorized  by  the  candidate 
in  writing  to  accept  contributions  for 
that  candidate,  then  that  contribution 
is  treated  as  a  contribution  to  the  can- 
didate. This  provision  Is  not  intended  to 
allow  a  candidate  to  receive  contributions 
in  excess  of  the  limits  simply  by  having 
the  contributions  go  to  a  political  com- 
mittee which  is  not  authorized  in  writing 
to  accept  contributions  for  the  candidate. 
Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  603ib) 
states  that  all  contributions  made  r:y  a 
person,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  candidate,  includ- 
ing contributions  which  are  in  anv  way 
earmarked  or  otherwise  directed  through 
an  intermediary  or  conduit  to  the  can- 
didate, shall  be  treated  as  contributions 
from  the  original  donor  to  the  candidate. 

HONORARIUMS 

The  conference  substitute  limits  hon- 
orariums to  $1,000  per  appearance  and 
a  total  of  $15,000  per  calendar  year.  I 
concur  with  the  discussion  by  Senators 
Scott  and  Cannon  on  page  SI 8526  of  the 
October  8,  1974,  Congressional  Record. 
except  that  I  believe  a  candidate  or  Fed- 
eral Government  official  cannot  accept 
more  than  one  $1,000  honorarium  from 
the  same  organization  in  the  same  calen- 
dar year.  I  do  not  feel  that  It  was  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  to  allow  circum- 
vention of  the  limitations  on  honorar- 
iums by  accepting  more  Ihan  one  hon- 
orarium from  the  same  organization  on 
the  same  trip  or  from  the  same  organiza- 
tion during  the  same  calendar  year. 

PRESIDENTIAL  AND  VICE -PRESIDENTIAL  CABCPAION 
TRIPS 

The  President  and  Vice  President  often 
must  fly  an  official  plane  to  political 
events.  The  cost  of  such  trips  often  runs 
into  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  and 
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is  sometimes  paid  for  by  the  national 
committee  of  the  President's  party.  Ques- 
tions have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  cost 
of  the  trip  should  be  counted  as  a  con- 
tribution and  or  expenditure.  Certainly. 
it  should  not.  Any  other  interpretation 
would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  If  these  costs  were  to  coimt  as 
contributions,  the  President  and  Vice 
President  v.ould  be  f need  with  the  choice 
of  either  violating  the  law  bv  exceeding 
the  $1,000  limit  on  contributions  by  indi- 
viduals to  a  candidate  or  forgoing  any 
political  activity  outside  the  Washington 
area. 

These  costs  should  not  coimt  asrainst 
the  candidate's  expenditure  limitation, 
becau.«e  it  would  be  unfair  to  both  the 
President  and  the  candidate  to  require 
the  candidate  to  use  up  to  $:^0.00C  out  of 
a  $70,000  limitation  just  to  fly  with  the 
President.  The  President  has  the  same 
constitutional  rights  of  free  movement 
and  free  .speech  ?.s  other  citizens.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  limitation?,  the  cost  of 
such  trips  must  be  considered  what  it 
would  normally  co-t  a  person  to  travel 
by  commercial  airline. 

PRESMPTTON  OF   ST.\-E  LAW 

The  conference  bill  speciHcally  ore- 
cmpts  State  law.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  to  preempt  lor  a!  laws  as  well. 
The  legislative  counsel  informed  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  that  to  speciflcally 
mention  local  law  in  the  bill  would  jeop- 
ardize the  inteiit  of  the  United  States 
Code  where  reference  to  State  law  is  also 
meant  to  include  local  law. 

FULL-TIME    COMMISSION 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Commission 
meets  at  least  monthly  and  at  the  call 
of  any  Member.  Pears  have  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  Commissioners  will  con- 
strue this  provision  to  mean  that,  ex- 
cept for  election  time,  they  need  only 
sweep  into  Washington  once  a  month 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  job.  To 
the  contrary,  the  Commissioners  should 
be  continually  on  ths  job  and  ready  to 
deal  with  the  important,  complex  pro- 
visions of  election  law.  The  Congress  in- 
tends that  the  Commission  be  genuinely 
full-time  and  that  the  Members  meet 
frequently — daily  or  continually  all  year 
around  if  necessary — to  oversee  and  su- 
pervise Federal  elections. 

CORPORATE   CONTXtBTTTIONS 

Recently,  several  corporate  consulting 
firms  and  other  similar  corporate  enti- 
tles have  attempted  to  clrcimivent  the 
prohibition  on  contributions  by  corpora- 
tions by  using  the  following  device  or  a 
variation  thereof.  A  candidate  contracts 
with  a  corporate  firm  to  have  the  firm 
perform  certain  services  for  the  candi- 
date. In  turn,  the  contract  stipulates 
that  the  candidate  will  reimburse  the 
firm  for  its  services.  However,  if  the  can- 
didate fails  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  for  the  services,  the  corporate  firm 
will  absorb  the  difference.  Sometimes,  by 
incurring  the  difference  between  the 
amount  raised  and  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ices provided,  the  corporate  firm  takes  a 
large  loss,  even  totaling  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  Since  all  of  this 
exchange  occurs  under  a  contract,  can- 
didates and  corporate  consulting  firms 
have  even  claimed  that  there  is  no  debt 


involved  and  that  notliing  need  be  n* 
ported  to  the  supervisory  officer. 

This  is  clearly  a  subterfuge  and  should 
be  considered  an  illegal  effort  to  circum- 
vent the  proliibitlon  on  corporate  giving. 

CONT8I8ITTION8    "iS-KXtTD" 

The  definition  of  contribution  Includet 
the  phrase  "anything  of  value."  The  pur- 
pose  of  this  phrase  is  to  include  dona- 
tions that  cannot  be  classified  as  depoetta 
of  money,  loans,  cash,  and  so  forth,  but 
which  help  influence  elections.  Such  do- 
nations include  cars,  storefronts,  air- 
)>lanes.  trucks,  food  and  other  items  that 
are  given  to  a  candidate  or  committee 
in  an  effort  to  aid  or  abet  his  or  its 
campaign.  Clearly,  all  .such  donation* 
and  contributions  must  be  reported  and 
credited  to  a  candidate's  contribution 
and  expenditure  limitations.  Charges 
have  been  recently  made  that  dona- 
tions of  the.se  types — contributions  "in- 
kind" — ore  not  and  have  not  been  re- 
ported. If  the  charnes  are  tru3,  such 
activities  are  in  violation  of  the  law. 

For  example,  accusations  hrve  been 
made  that  individuals  have  been  wrak*. 
ins.  allegedly  voluntarilj-,  for  a  candidate 
v.'hen  they  are  on  the  payroll  of  a  politi- 
cal committee,  group  or  r^rganization 
which  does  not  exclusively  support  the 
candidate.  In  the  future,  when  such  com- 
plaints are  made,  the  Commission  shall 
immediately  and  expeditiously  make  an 
investigation  of  such  charges.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  a  person  i& 
on  the  payroll  of  another  organlzatioii 
cr  group,  then  the  candidate  or  organi- 
zation must  be  held  responsible  and 
liable  for  violation  of  the  law  and  the 
value  of  his  or  its  services  must  be  cred- 
ited to  the  candidate's  limitation. 

Similarly,  if  a  complaint  is  filed  that 
a  candidate  is  receiving,  free  of  charge, 
fieets  of  buses,  cars  or  trucks  or  other 
goods  and  services  from  a  committee, 
organization,  or  group  that  is  not  ex- 
clusively supporting  that  candidate,  the 
Commission  shall  immediately  and  ^- 
peditlously  make  an  investigation  of 
such  charge  and  make  sure  that  any 
such  donation  is  credited  to  the  candi- 
date's limitation  and  that  any  candidate 
or  committee  that  violates  this  principle 
is  held  liable  for  his  or  its  actions. 

The  Commission  should  also  promal- 
gate  regulations  requiring  all  contribu- 
tions "in-kind"  to  be  disclosed.  Such 
regulations  should  also  require  that 
these  donations  be  credited  to  the  con- 
tribution and  expenditure  limitations  of 
the  candidate  who  benefits  from  such 
donations  and  expenses.  The  Commi»- 
slon  should  stipulate  that  any  violation 
of  these  regulations  will  be  treated  as  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

This  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "con- 
tribution means  anything  of  value" 
is  necessary  so  that  the  letter  and  hitent 
of  the  law  wUl  not  be  nullified. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  here  urging  every- 
one to  support  the  conference  on  the  Ull 
S.  3044.  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1974  and  to  urgf> 
each  of  the  Members  to  ref  d  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  bill  Itself.  It  to 
a  noonumental  change  over  tbe  way  we 
have  operated.  It  will  change  the  wv 
the  Members  campaign,  the  way  their 
raise  money,  the  way  parties  conduet 
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themselves.  It  will  be  the  greatest  change 
In  our  political  lifetime. 

So  I  repeat  that  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  each  Member  be  very  attentive 
to  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  llmitiltlon 
on  honorariums.  There  is  the  removal  of 
the  Hatch  Act  restrictions  for  local  and 
State  employees. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREINZEL.  I  am  happy  to  jdeld  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  honorar- 
iums, and  then  stopped.  Is  the  gentle- 
man for  the  limitation  on  honorar- 
iums? I  would  like  to  know  his  position 
in  explaining  this  particular  provision 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  provides  that  Members 
shall  not  accept  honorariums  of  more 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $15,000  in  a 
single  year.  I  am  strongly  for  that,  al- 
though I  like  the  House  proposal  of 
$10,000  even  better.  We  were  negotiated 
up  to  $15.000. 1  think  all  Members  should 
be  proud  of  that  feature  of  the  bin. 

I  would  like  to  state  further,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  idea  for  this  orlg- 
toated  from  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  AirMTTHZio)  and  that  gentleman  de- 
serves the  idj&udits  of  the  whole  House 
for  presenting  this  idea,  and  In  getting 
it  carried  through. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  hoping  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  other  body,  who  will  not  be 
earning  the  $80,000  to  $90,000  that  they 
had  been  earning  previously,  will  now 
c<»ne  along  to  acting  more  wisely  when 
the  measure  of  a  pay  raise  comes  up. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contributions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRBNZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Teimessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  previous  gen- 
tleman was  speakln?,  the  question  was 
asked  about  the  quaUfications  of  a  na- 
tional party  for  the  5-percent  vote  in  the 
previous  election.  Now  my  question  is:  If 
a  candidate  runs,  as  happens  in  New 
Yoit  and  Ohio,  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
servatlve  Party  or  the  Liberal  Party  and 
the  Democrat  or  Republican  Party,  who 
would  get  the  5-percent  credit  in  the 
next  election,  so  far  as  the  votes  that 
were  cast? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  support  the  expla- 
nation which  the  chairman,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats),  gave,  and 
that  is  that  the  allocation  goes  to  the 
party. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Which  party? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Whichever  one  got  the 
5  percent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  he  was  rimning  as  a 
member  of  the  Conservative  Party,  and 
in  the  Democrat  Party,  dually. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  The  party  is  not  run- 
ning dually;  the  candidate  is  running 
dually.  The  allocation  goes  to  the  party 
that  got  the  votes.  If  the  Conservative 
Party  got  5  percent  in  the  last  election. 


their  nominee,  whoever  he  or  she  is  in 
tJie  next  election,  would  quaUfy  for  his 
proportion  because  of  that  party's  suc- 
cess in  getting  5  percent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  if  one  hadividual  is 
running  under  the  dual-party  label  in 
the  Conservative  Party  and  Democrat 
Party,  who  will  get  credit  for  his  votes 
when  you  calculate  the  5  percent,  the 
Conservative  Party  or  the  Democrat 
Party? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  In  my  judgment  under 
this  bill  he  would  qualify  for  both. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
make  it  crystal  clear,  at  least,  that  my 
interpretation  is  if  he  is  ruiming  in  one 
State  as  a  dual  candidate,  this  applies 
only  to  national  parties  in  the  national 
election,  and  if  a  candidate  is  running  as 
a  liberal  conservative  or  a  Democratic 
liberal  in  New  York,  his  vote  in  the  con- 
servative line  and  Uberal  line  would  have 
to  equal  5  percent  of  the  total  national 
vote  or  he  could  not  qualify. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  gentleman 
does  not  agree  with  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  6  additional  minutes. 

I  do  agree  with  the  chairman's  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

On  that  same  question,  may  I  say  I 
am  very  concerned  that  we  are  creating 
a  problem  that  will  beset  our  two  great 
major  parties.  I  believe  very  strongly  in 
our  two-party  system,  but  we  have,  as  I 
luiderstand  it,  in  this  bill  no  restriction 
on  funding  of  third  parties  except  for  a 
5-percent  vote.  There  is  not  any  min- 
imum number  of  States  to  qualify.  In 
other  words,  if  "A"  gets  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  rational  vote  in  two  or  three 
States,  we  would  have  a  national  party. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  So  that  a  regional 
party  in  effect,  merely  by  gaining  5  per- 
cent of  the  national  vote,  qualifies  for 
funding  under  provisions  that  apply. 

Mr.  PRETZEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  They  could 
qualify,  and  if  they  get  merely  5  percent 
of  the  vote,  they  would  get  merely  5  per- 
cent of  the  maximum  in  the  next  elec- 
tion, so  they  would  not  get  the  full  $20 
million. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  genti«nan  for  yielding. 

Under  section  318  of  the  conference  re- 
port, which  is  entiOed  "Use  of  Contrib- 


uted Amounts  for  Certain  Purposes." 
without  reading  all  of  section  318,  says 
that: 

.  .  .  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  In  connection  with  his  duties 
as  a  bolder  of  Federal  office,  may  be  con- 
tributed by  him  to  any  organization  ...  or 
may  be  used  for  any  other  lawful  purpose. 

My  question  of  either  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  or  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is,  What  is  "any  other  lawful  pur- 
pose"? If  a  Member  of  Congress  happens 
to  have  $25,000  that  is  not  spent  in  excess 
of  the  full  limit  of  $70,000,  are  such  law- 
ful purposes  entertaining  constituents  in 
the  House  Restaurant;  maintaining  a 
standing  supply  of  coffee.  Cokes,  and 
snacks  in  the  individual  Members  of- 
fices; employing  extra  staff,  such  as  a 
personal  page;  or  paying  for  a  life  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Democratic  Club 
or  the  neighboring  Capitol  Hill  Club? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  think  some  of  those 
would  qualify  and  some  would  not.  The 
reason  we  put  "lawful  purposes"  in  there 
is  because  there  was  some  existing  law. 
and  some  IRS  regulations  which  does 
allow  some  expenses.  Typical  would  be  a 
contribution  back  to  a  political  party,  or 
a  contribution  to  another  candidate,  or  a 
contribution  to  charity.  We  did  intend 
that  the  money  could  be  used  for  ex- 
penses for  rimning  one's  office,  and  I  ex- 
pect that  that  qualification  might  be 
amplified  further  by  rule,  as  we  could 
define  particular  kinds  of  office  expenses 
that  we  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentieman  will  yield  further,  could  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  indicate  his  own 
view? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  generally  tend  to  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  said,  that  one 
could  use  it  for  necessary  office  expenses : 
A  newsletter,  or  extra  stamps,  if  he  needs 
them,  or  an  automobile,  the  leastog  of  a 
car  for  his  district  office.  If  some  Mem- 
bers do  that,  it  might  be,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  legitimate  expense  for  official 
business.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  things 
we  had  in  mind,  things  that  Members  in 
general  do — buying  tickets  to  charitable 
fundraisers,  which  takes  a  lot  of  money 
in  the  off-year  from  my  fund.  Those  are 
things  that  we  considered  legitimate 
expenses. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
both  gentlemen  for  their  explanations. 
Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentieman  wiU  yield 
further,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  whatever  those  expenses 
are,  one  will  ultimately  have  to  disclose 
them.  In  other  words,  if  one  does  not 
spend  over  $1,000  a  quarter  in  the  off 
year,  he  will  not  disclose  it  in  the  quar- 
ter, but  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  will 
have  to,  so  that  it  will  be  the  subject  of 
pubUc  scrutiny  in  any  case. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
urge  all  Members  of  this  House  to  vote 
for  what  I  think  is  a  positive  election 
reform  bill.  I  believe  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  end  the  American  peo- 
ple's long  wait  for  a  positive  response 
to  the  events  of  the  past  few  years.  No 
other  practical,  concrete  action  can  do 
more  to  restore  public  confidence  than 
the  passing  of  a  meaningful  campaign 
reform  bill.  This  is  a  meaningful  cam- 
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paign  reform  bill.  By  giving  overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan  support  to  this  landmark 
legislation,  we  can  send  a  clear  message 
to  the  American  people  that  Congress  Is 
concerned  about  and  responsive  to  the 
need  to  restore  public  confidence  in  our 
democratic  system  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  see  the  minority 
leader  on  the  floor.  He  indicated  his 
willingness  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
conference  report,  although  certainly  his 
enthusiasm  for  it  would  be  less  than 
mine. 

I  would  like,  before  yielding,  to  say  a 
word  about  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration.  As  many 
Members  know  we  have  had  strongly 
differing   opinions   about   many   of  the 
features  of  this  bill.  I  cannot  let  the  oc- 
casion pass  without  giving  him  great, 
overwhehning  credit  for  the  production 
of  this  conference  report.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom In  the  course  of  the  passage  of  a 
bill  that  one  man  dominates  or  controls, 
and  without  whom  there  would  be  no 
bill.  But  such  was  the  case  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays).  His 
defense  of  the  House  position  in  the  con- 
ference was  outstanding,  and  his  de- 
termination and  his  patience  to  move 
this  bill  along  have  been  equally  out- 
standing. I  congratulate  him  for  his  work 
on  this  bill  and  in  this  field.  His  perform- 
ance occasionally  has  been  maligned  in 
certain  quarters.  I  would  like  to  say  as 
one  who  has  opposed  him  on  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  substantive  issues  that 
I  have  never  doubted  his  motivation  nor 
his  desire.  He  has  proven  to  us  today 
what  they  were  and  how  important  they 
were.  So  I  do  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  his  outstanding  achievement 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intend 
to  support  this  bill  because  it  has  some 
improvements  over  the  system  we  have. 

One  thing  disturbs  me  about  this  and 
this  is  again  only  for  my  own  informa- 
tion, but  has  anybody  bothered  to  check 
into  the  constitutionality  of  what  we  are 
doing?  Does  the  genUeman  beUeve  we 
are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  14th 
amendment  when  we  set  particular 
standards  on  what  a  candidate  has  to 
raise  before  he  qualifies  to  get  so  much 
money,  because  we  are  not  giving  all 
candidates  the  same  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Yes;  the  gentleman 
makes  a  valid  point. 

There  are  many  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  including,  I  believe 
the  chairman,  who  believe  that  this  fea- 
ture may  be  unconstitutional. 

I  believe  within  this  conference  re- 
port there  are  at  least  100  items  ques- 
tionable from  a  constitutional  stand- 
point. Any  time  we  pass  legislation  In 
this  field  we  are  causing  constitutional 
doubts  to  be  raised.  I  have  many  myself. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out 
a  good  one.  We  have  dMie  the  best  we 
could  to  bring  out  a  bill  which  we  hope 
may  pass  the  constitutional  test.  But, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  some  questions  will 
be  raised  quickly. 


I  do  call  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man to  the  fact  that  any  Individual  under 
this  bill  has  a  direct  method  to  raise 
these  questions  and  to  have  those  con- 
sidered as  quickly  asr  possible  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Is  there  any  decision 
that  supports  what  we  are  doing? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  know  of  no  decision 
that  supports  the  raising  of  this  amount 
of  money. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
his  response. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a 
lawyer  but  I  rely  on  the  best  counsel  we 
can  get.  Counsel  says  since  this  money 
is  being  given  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury that  the  Congress  can  put  any  con- 
ditions or  requirements  on  the  person 
tha*  Congress  wants  to  before  the  person 
receives  that  gift  from  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  Is  constitu- 
tional or  not. 

Let  me  say  one  more  thing  to  the 
gentleman  and  that  Is  all  I  have  to  say 
on  the  subject.  I  have  been  here  26  years 
and  I  must  have  heard  the  question  of 
constitutionality  raised  on  at  least  2,000 
bills,  and  I  suppose  if  I  had  voted  against 
a  bill  every  time  somebody  had  a  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  on  it,  I  would 
have  had  an  almost  complete  voting 
record  of  "No."  I  think  we  have  to  let 
the  courts  decide. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  do  Intend  to  vote 
for  the  legislation.  I  think  a  good  job 
has  been  done  In  producing  it  and  it  is 
a  good  improvement  over  what  we  have. 
However  I  have  serious  reservations  as  to 
whether  what  we  are  doing  meets  the 
provisions  of  the  14th  amendment 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  dlstln-  . 
guished  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  support  the 
conference  report.  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota and  the  other  conferees  on  what 
I  think  Is  a  really  Herculean  task  well 
performed. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  Impression 
that  I  am  completely  satisfied  with  the 
blU.  I  still  think  It  Is  a  bill  to  preserve 
the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress; 
but  I  do  think  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats)  did  as 
good  a  Job  as  anybody  could  have  dtxie 
In  wearing  the  hat  of  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee, 
Instead  of  the  hat  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Campaign  Committee;  but 
I  do  think  In  the  future  It  is  gcdng  to  be 
necessary  to  look  at  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  which  have  to  do  with  a  limita- 
tion on  total  spending  for  candidates  for 
the  House  and  for  the  Senate. 

I  think  everybody  knows  It  is  usually 
the  challenger  who  has  to  spend  more  In 
his  campaign  to  be  successful  than  an 
Incumbent  does.  Since  there  are  more 
Democratic  Incumbents  than  there  are 
Republican  Inciunbents,  It  is  obvious  that 
the  spending  limitation  wquld  work  to 
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the  benefit  of  the  Democratic  majoito 
of  Congress.  I  can  understand  why  flS 
l8  the  situation;  but  nevertheleas,^^ 
bill  is  as  good  a  bill  as  we  can  get  I  mm- 
gest  we  adopt  the  conference  report  «ad 
tbm  as  time  goes  by,  with  leglakttM 
oversight,  do  whatever  Is  necessary  \a 
make  It  more  Just. 

Mr.  FREKzel.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  LAOOMARSiNO.  Mir.  Speaker  ■■ 
this  bill  passed  the  House.  I  believe  tten 
was  a  limitation  of  $5,000  on  contrtbtt- 
tlons  by  the  National  Republican  and 
Democratic  Committees.  Is  that  jnx*. 
vision  changed  in  the  conference  report? 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  They  can  stUl  cm- 
tribute  $5,000,  but  they  have  an  tttea 
ability  to  spend  up  to  $10,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Treek) 
Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House,  I  rise  In  oppod. 
tlon  to  adoption  of  the  conference  i«. 
port  on  S.  3044.  My  opposiUon  is  based 
primarily  on  one  significant  feature  d 
the  legislation. 

First,  however,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  my  criticism  is  not  intended  to  sug- 
gest that  the  House  conferees  did  not  do 
a  good  job.  Indeed.  I  think  they  did  an 
outstanding  job  in  having  most  of  the 
important  provisions  in  the  House  bUl 
accepted  by  the  conferees  from  the  other 
body.  I  commend  the  chiUbnnan  of  «ur 
committee  for  his  leadership  and  for 
standing  fast  against  such  items  as  pub- 
lic financing  of  congreaslonal  campaigns. 
Nor  do  I  intend  to  suggest,  by  my  op- 
position to  the  bill,  that  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  are  not  motivated  by  a 
sincere  desire  to  end  campaign  abuse 
I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  the  bill  and  I  find  majt 
.  of  its  provisions  quite  acceptable. 

But  I  feel  strongly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  bin  contains  a  defect  which  is  so 
substantial  that  it  outweighs  the  good 
features  of  the  bill.  I  refer  to  the  aggre- 
gate spending  limit  for  a  congressional 
campaign,  and  particularly  the  Umlt  for 
campaigns  for  House  seats  which  the 
conferees  have  set  at  $70,000. 

I  opposed  this  bill  in  the  House  because 
of  the  limitation,  which  we  established 
at  $60,000.  and  I  oppose  final  passage  for 
the  same  reason. 

We  have  heard  It  said  In  this  Chamber 
that  the  spending  limit  for  campaigns  for 
the  House  should  bear  relationship  to  the 
salary  of  House  Members  of  $42,500  per 
year;  we  have  heard  it  argued  that  It  1b 
imconscionable  to  spend  $100,000  or 
$150,000  in  a  campaign  for  a  job  that  pays 
only  $42,500. 

TO  me  these  arguments  are  patently 
illogical  and  falaclous.  It  is  the  import- 
ance of  the  Job  frMn  the  point  of  view 
of  the  constituents  that  should  be  tte 
fundamental  consideration.  The  pow^ 
and  responsibility  that  each  of  us  has— 
the  great  magnitude  of  that  power  ovw 
the  well-being  of  every  citizen  and,  in- 
deed, the  very  security  cf  this  Nation  and 
the  free  world — suggest  to  me  that  the 
election  of  a  single  Member  of  this  House 
cannot  be  valued  at  $70,000.  Especially  Is 
this  so  since  election  to  this  iSouse  usual- 
ly results  In  a  Member  serving  several 
terms  and  not  Just  one  term. 
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Certainly  we  do  not  relate  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  spent  In  the  Presidential 
campaign  to  the  salary  of  the  President. 
We  are  providing  in  this  legislation  $20 
iQjlllon  to  finance  Presidential  cam- 
paigns, and  yet  the  salary  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  $200,000. 

My  quarrel  Is  not  with  the  individual 
limitation  of  $1,000  per  person  and  $5,000 
per  organization  to  any  single  campaign. 
In  my  personal  opinion,  few  if  any  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  infiuenced  in  their 
decisions  by  the  financial  support  they 
receive.  But  I  recognize  that  the  public 
may  feel  that  some  are  so  affected,  and 
indeed,  it  may  have  some  Infiuence,  In 
some  instances,  on  some  Members.  But 
suppose  a  caiuiidate  for  Congress  was 
attractive  enough,  and  had  good  enough 
ideas,  to  be  able  to  raise  $100  per  person 
from  a  thousand  people.  This  would  give 
him  a  campaign  fund  of  $100,000.  His 
maximum  contribution  would  be  one- 
tenth  of  that  which  is  allowed  imder  this 
bill.  Yet,  he  would  be  in  violation  because 
his  fund  would  exceed  by  $30,000  the 
limitation  in  this  bill. 

I  have  run  as  a  challenger  several  times 
and  I  know  It  is  possible  to  raise  $100,000 
or  more  without  receiving  large  contribu- 
tions from  any  single  source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  Is  not  for  In- 
cumbents but  for  challengers.  I  feel  that 
If  a  challenger  can  raise  $100,000,  or 
$150,000,  especially  If  he  can  do  so  with- 
out receiving  large  simis  from  any  single 
source,  he  shoiild  be  able  to  do  so.  I  know 
tliat  in  many  districts  the  amoimt  spent 
is  considerably  less  than  $70,000.  But  in 
other  districts  this  is  not  so.  We  who  are 
incumbents  have  all  of  the  advantages 
save  one.  That  exception  being  that  we 
have  a  record  which  always  affords  a 
basis  for  attack,  because  a  Member  can- 
not possibly  vote  on  all  the  Issues  and 
please  everyone. 

But  the  Incumbent  has  all  the  other 
advantages.  Because  he  Is  In  office  he 
automaticsJly  receives  coverage  by  the 
news  media.  If  he  wants  to,  he  can  be  In 
the  news  regularly  during  his  term 
through  the  Introducticm  of  bills,  testi- 
fying before  committees,  and  just  by 
visiting  his  district — as  we  are  financed 
to  do  36  times  in  each  Congress. 

We  can  send  out  newsletters  postage 
free  every  month  if  we  desire,  right  up 
to  1  month  before  the  election.  The  post- 
age value  alone  of  sending  out  a  news- 
letter once  every  3  months  approximates 
the  $70,000  which  we  limit  a  challenger 
to  spending  for  his  campaign. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  travel  to 
the  district  or  the  franking  privilege 
should  be  eliminated.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  stay  In  communication  with  yotu: 
constituents  and  I  believe  that  these  are 
legitimate  ways. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  this:  let's  make 
the  system  fair  for  the  challenger.  In 
many  districts  the  news  media  does  not 
give  much  play  to  a  challenger.  He  must 
depend  upon  newspaper  advertising,  ra- 
dio, and  in  many  districts,  television.  All 
of  this  can  be  very  expensive  for  a  fairly 
modest  advertising  campaign.  In  order  to 
be  able  to  discuss  the  incxunbent's  rec- 
ord on  a  scope  sufficient  to  really  get 


through  to  a  sizable  portion  of  the  con- 
stituency will  require.  In  most  instances, 
sums  in  excess  of  $70,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  sincere  Judgment 
the  {«gregate  spending  limit  of  $70,000 
per  House  campaign  Is  an  Incumbent 
protection  provision,  although  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  guarantee  continuity 
for  all  Members. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  abuses  in 
campaigns;  these  will  continue  regard- 
less of  what  we  do  here  today.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  over-reacted  in  this 
Instance,  and  I  predict  that  when  the 
effect  of  this  becomes  fully  known  to  the 
public,  we  will  be  back  here  to  amend 
at  least  this  iiartlcular  provision  of  the 
bill  before  us. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

I  would  hope  I  can  get  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  what  he  said. 

I  just  want  to  say,  since  the  gentleman 
alluded  to  my  two  hats,  to  say  it  has  be- 
come imnecessary  for  me  to  put  my  hat 
on  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Cam- 
paign Committee  up  to  now,  because  the 
other  party  has  been  doing  all  of  the 
work  for  us. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  says  is  an  appropriate  re- 
mark and  I  shall  exert  myself  to  make 
sure  that  It  does  not  hi4>pen  In  the 
future;  but  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  keep  out  his  hat.  He  may  need 
It. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  seven 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dekt)  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Election  Subconomlttee, 
and  who  did  a  lot  of  hard  work  In  hold- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  bill  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  commending  and  con- 
gratulating the  Chsdrman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  conferees  for  an  out- 
standing piece  of  work.  I  know  how  dif- 
ficult this  type  of  legislation  is,  and  I 
think  this  Is  a  far  better  bill  than  any- 
one would  have  believed  possible  at  the 
begirmlng  of  the  year. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  kindly.  There  was  a  lot  of  work 
done  In  the  earlier  days  on  the  sub- 
committee. We  held  hearings,  and  then 
we  came  to  a  decision  in  the  subcom- 
mittee that  Inasmuch  as  the  full  com- 
mittee would  have  a  broader  view  of 
what  would  be  the  proper  view  to  come 
to  the  House  with,  we  moved  It  up 
unanimously  to  the  full  committee,  so 
that  the  full  committee  could  have  a 
broader  view  of  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  OUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fromnorlda. 


Mr.  OUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yelding. 

I  too  would  like  to  join  those  msiny 
colleagues  who  offered  congratulations 
for  the  able  effort  and  work  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  chair- 
mem  of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, and  aU  others  who  brought  this 
conference  report  to  us. 

I  support  that  report. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the 
Members  would  pay  some  attention  to 
what  I  am  gong  to  say.  I  am  going  to 
talk  to  the  Members  now  as  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
not  as  candidates  or  politicians,  but  men 
and  woman  representing  the  people  In 
all  the  various  districts  in  the  Nation. 

Campaign  reform  sometimes  gets  into 
a  situation  where  interests  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  write  what  they  think 
is  the  perfect  law.  By  the  maimer  In 
which  they  behave  and  treat  themselves 
and  treat  the  Members  of  this  Congress, 
they  would  lead  the  American  people  to 
behave  that  we  Members  either  do  not 
have  the  necessary  intelligence  nor  the 
honesty  and  good  intentlCHis  to  write  a 
law  which  allows,  as  the  Constitution 
prescribes,  every  person  the  right  to  run 
for  public  office. 

No  single  Individual  In  my  lifetime  in 
politics  has  had  to  take  more  heat,  more 
unfair  criticism,  more  outright  lies  and 
distortions  of  his  actions  in  full  paid  ad- 
vertisements and  thousands  of  series  of 
pamphlets  and  circulars  sent  out  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Congress,  than  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Wayne  Hats. 

I  want  to  say  to  all  the  Members  that 
the  trouble  with  it  all  is  that  this  so- 
called  reform  group  has  only  one  idea 
which  would  ever  really  satisfy  them  as 
to  what  reform  would  be.  That  would 
be  to  defeat  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress who  does  not  call  up  on  the  tele- 
phone and  give  them  all  the  little  inside 
things  that  might  happen  in  the  com- 
mittee, so  that  they  may  malign  and  try 
to  destroy  members  of  committees  who 
have  to  say  things  in  the  committee  room 
which  do  not  always  mean  that  Is  where 
they  stand  ultimately. 

We  have  to  probe,  and  we  have  to  fish, 
and  we  have  to  question,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  because  they  have  one  issue 
that  they  liave  before  the  public,  they 
have  to  try  to  have  that  particular  Issue 
determined  to  the  letter;  to  the  crossed 
"T"  and  to  the  dotted  "I"  exacUy  the 
way  they  want  it. 

I  say  to  this  Ho\ise  today  that  the 
cause  of  Watergate  rested  in  the  1972 
act,  which  was  a  substitute  for  the  work 
of  this  conrunlttee.  where  we  had  worked 
for  over  3V^  years  to  come  up  with  what 
we  thought  was  a  reasonable  approach 
to  reform. 

The  only  thing  they  had  in  mind  was 
spending  money  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign, qjending  money. 

Let  me  show  the  Members  something 
here.  One  campaign  in  1972  cost  $420.- 
000.  Another  one  cost  $472,000.  The  aver- 
age of  all  of  the  spending  in  the  whole 
country  was  $47,000,  and  yet  the  inciun- 
bents spending  between  75  and  100,000 
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dollars  or  over  were  only  5  or  10  percent, 
and  21  percent  of  the  challengers  spent 
over  $75,000  and  up  to  an  amount  of 
$321,000  for  one  candidate,  a  winner; 
$316,000,  another  candidate,  a  loser. 

Throughout  this  whole  Issue,  if  one 
takes  all  of  those  who  spent  over  the 
amount  that  is  allowed  in  this  sict,  one 
would  find,  if  we  take  them  off  of  the 
top,  that  the  average  spending  in  this 
Congress  of  the  men  who  were  elected 
to  office  was  less  than  $28,000  per  mem- 
ber. I  say  to  the  Members  that  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  gentleman  cited  here 
a  minute  ago,  saying  we  ought  to  give  a 
nonlncumbent  more  advantage  to  spend 
more  money,  is  not  what  needs  to  be 
done.  Spend  less. 

I  am  going  to  lay  out  to  the  Members 
what  has  to  be  done  before  the  people 
will  ever  have  confidence  in  this  Con- 
gress, because  they  do  not  know  aU  of 
the  inside  workings  that  have  to  be  put 
in  reform.  All  they  kiww  Is  how  much 
money  Is  spent. 

I  have  here  a  candidate  who  received 
$163,324.  He  spent  $163,324.  Here  is  one 
who  received  $38,174.  He  spent  $38,174. 
Is  there  any  doubt  in  the  Members' 
minds  that  if  this  one  would  have  re- 
ceived $500,000  he  would  not  have  spent 
$500,000?  And  the  one  who  received 
$38,000,  if  he  would  have  received  $60,- 
000  Is  there  any  question  ttiat  he  would 
not  have  spent  it? 

One  cannot  reasonably  spend  more 
than  $50,000  in  a  campaign  without  doing 
tilings  that  are  wasteful.  I  repeat  what  I 
have  said  earlier.  You  cannot  do  it.  I  say 
to  the  Members  that  I  have  run  for  office 
as  many  times  as  any  Member  in  this 
House,  and  I  know  something  about  what 
it  takes  to  win  elections.  I  believe.  Some- 
day we  will  receive  enough  salary  so  that 
we  will  be  permitted  to  spend  the  limit 
and  have  a  tax  deduction  for  it,  and  we 
will  also  allow  our  opponents.  chaDengers. 
to  spend  that  amount  of  money  out  of 
their  own  pocket  and  have  a  tax  deduc- 
tion. If  they  do  not  have  the  money,  they 
can  solicit  funds,  and  those  who  con- 
tribute to  it  can  take  it  out  of  their  tax 
returns.  This  way  one  cannot  say  the 
incumbent  has  the  advantage,  because  If 
he  does  not  waste  this  money,  he  will 
have  a  salary  closer  to  what  he  needs  to 
live  on.  If  we  do  not  do  that,  the  people 
of  America  will  never  believe  you  can 
spend  $350,000  in  a  primary  election  and 
$420,000  In  a  general  election. 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  conference  report  before  the  House 
on  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  represents  a  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  further  needed  reforms 
of  campaign  spending  practices  can  and 
must  be  ccHistructed  in  the  future. 

I  regret  that  the  House,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  insistence,  the  conference 
committee  of  the  two  Houses,  was  un- 
willing at  this  time  to  extend  the  princi- 
ple of  public  financing  provided  for  in 
presidential  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions to  elections  for  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  as  well. 

When  this  legislation  was  initially  be- 
fore the  House,  I  strongly  supported  and 
voted  for  such  an  extension  of  the  pub- 
lic financing  concept  to  include  House 
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and  Senate  races,  because  I  believed  and 
still  believe  the  basic  principle  is  valid 
in  the  case  of  all  Federal  elections,  not 
simply  those  Involving  Presidential  pri- 
mary and  general  election  contests. 

The  basic  principle,  reduced  to  simple 
terms,  is  that  special  Interests  ought  not 
be  allowed  to  pay  for  the  election  of  any 
Federal  officeholder,  anymore  than  we 
would,  for  example,  let  Standard  Oil  or 
any  other  special  interests  pay  the  sala- 
ries of  our  Senators  or  Representatives, 
once  in  office.  Once  elected,  we  are  man- 
dated to  represent  all  the  people,  and 
all  of  our  constituents,  of  whatever  party, 
and  whether  they  voted  for  or  against  us 
as  Individual  candidates.  In  recognition 
of  this  principle,  the  salaries  of  our 
elected  Federal  officials  are  paid  for  by 
all  the  people.  It  is  well  past  the  time.  In 
light  of  the  history  of  abuse  and  cor- 
ruption resulting  from  the  ciurent  sys- 
tem of  privately  financing  elections,  to 
eliminate  special  Interest  funding  of 
House  and  Senate  elections  as  well.  The 
same  principle  of  public  funding — com- 
mensurate with  the  obligation  to  serve 
all  the  people  that  is  rightfully  ex- 
pected— ought  to  apply. 

I  favor  the  extension  of  this  principle, 
also,  because  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  millions  in  volimtary  taxpayer 
check-off  funds  to  be  allocated  for  pub- 
lic financing  must  be  weighed  against  the 
billions  of  dollars  a  year  it  now  costs 
average  taxpayers  to  finance  special  In- 
terest tax  breaks  voted  by  elected  repre- 
sentatives imder  the  present  system  In 
which  those  same  special  interests  fi- 
nance the  campaigns  of  these  same 
elected  representatives. 

A  retiun  to  genuine  integrity  in  the 
political  process,  and  to  genuine  Inde- 
pendence by  the  House  and  Senate  In 
behalf  of  the  public  Interest,  requires  as 
a  prerequisite  that  we  extend  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  the  concept  of 
public  financing  to  House  and  Senate 
elections. 

With  those  reservations.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  yet  able  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  praising  this  legislation  as  an  his- 
toric and  genuine  step  forward  toward 
accomplishing  meaningful  reform.  For 
the  first  time,  the  Congress  today  ap- 
plies the  concept  of  public  financing  to 
Presidential  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions. Many  predicted  many  months 
ago  that  this  basic  reform  would  prove 
to  be  beyond  realization.  I  am  gratified 
that  in  this  legislation  the  Congress  has 
met  the  test  and  acted,  in  my  Judgment, 
to  accomplish  a  real  reform  of  large 
proportion  and  far-reaching  signiHcance. 
There  are  some  other  areas  contained 
in  the  final  conference  report  where  we 
have  perhaps  not  done  all  that  we 
might  have  done  and  where  the  reform 
has  not  been  as  far  reaching. 

In  one  notable  instance,  the  spending 
limitation  on  U.S.  House  races  is  still 
so  low  as  to  represent,  I  think,  an  un- 
warranted and  unfair  advantage  to  in- 
cumbents in  confronting  their  chal- 
lengers. At  the  same  time,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  conference  did  raise  the  limit 
from  the  $60,000  limit  in  each  of  the 
primary  and  general  elections  for  the 


House,  which  was  set  in  the  House  bllL 
to  a  $70,000  limit. 

At  the  same  time,  the  action  of  the 
conference  in  preserving  an  independent 
enforcement  mechanism  to  administer 
the  law,  ir.  the  form  of  a  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission,  represents  in  my  view 
another  important  step  forward  and  con- 
stitutes another  example  of  genuine  and 
meaningful  reform. 

On  balance,  I  believe  many  of  the 
myriad  other  provisions  contained  in 
this  complex  and  extensive  piece  of 
legislation  may  also  be  fairly  character- 
ized as  representing  true  and  genuine 
reform. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  add  my 
support  on  final  passage  of  this  historic 
measure  and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  voting  overwhelmingly  to  adopt 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  I^eaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  niinola 
(Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
say  that,  even  as  the  gentleman  did  a 
few  moments  ago  when  he  addressed  the 
House  from  the  well,  even  though  we 
have  certain  substantive  differences  with 
respect  to  this  very  important  subject  of 
campaign  reform,  I  can  certainly  com- 
mend him  and  others  who  have  worked 
hard  throughout  the  conference  to 
bring  us  a  bill  today.  I  think  that  If  this 
bill  had  come  back  to  us  with  nothing 
more  than  the  independent  commission 
that  Is  now  referred  to,  I  believe,  imder 
the  language  of  the  bill,  as  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  if  it  had  come  back 
to  us  with  nothing  more  than  that  fea- 
ture, it  would  have  represented  some 
very  sound  progress. 

At  the  same  time,  I  hope  that  we  will 
not  conclude  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  task  of  reforming  our  present 
methods  of  financing  political  campaigns 
is  completed.  I  believe  very  deeply  that 
some  matching  provision  should  have 
been  Included  to  encoiutige  the  raising 
of  small  contributions  in  connection  with 
congressional  and  senatorial  campaigns. 
I  must  express  my  own  disappoint- 
ment that  that  feature  was  not  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill,  or,  of  course.  In 
the  final  conference  report. 

I  think  it  is  an  idea  whose  day  will 
come.  Perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
perience which  this  bill  will  give  us  with 
the  matching  principle  as  it  will  now  be 
applied  to  the  raising  of  campaign  funds 
in  Presidential  primaries,  others  will 
come  to  see  the  virtue  of  extending  this 
incentive  to  the  raising  of  small  con- 
tributions for  congressional  campaigns 
as  weU. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  we  can  take  some 
comfort  and  some  very  considerable 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  this  Congress 
will  not  conclude  its  deliberations  with- 
out marking  some  progress  in  the  very 
important  field  of  Federal  campaign  re- 
form. Therefore,  I  shall  support  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Macdonaid). 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
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to  support  the  bill  sent  to  the  conference 
committee  which,  I  know,  worked  so 
bard  and  diligently  on  this  bill  and  came 
out  with  what  certainly  is  a  good  bill, 
covering  the  waterfront  on  campaign 
spending  as  it  were,  and  for  having  done 
the  good  Job  that  it  has  done. 

I  would  especially  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  for  his 
fortitude  with  respect  to  the  House  ver- 
sion of  this  campaign  spending  bill,  be- 
cause it  was  Just  about  2  years  ago  that 
he  and  I  sat  down,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  conferees,  with  some  of  the 
same  obdurate  Members  of  the  other 
body.  I  know  what  a  great  strain  it  must 
have  been  on  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hats)  to  have  been  able  to  resist 
some  of  the  matters  that  were  thrown 
at  him  by  the  other  body. 

I  once  again  congratulate  the  sub- 
committee and  its  chairman. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
grentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Burli- 

SON). 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman's  yielding. 

I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  committee  for  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  if  the  conference  report 
has  encompassed  within  it  any  Jurisdic- 
tion whatsoever  over  the  correspondence 
of  Members  with  their  constituents,  also 
known  as  the  franking  privilege. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  or  in  the  con- 
ference report  which  would  give  this 
(xmunission  any  authority  to  fiddle 
around  with  the  frank  In  any  way.  shape 
or  form. 

As  an  added  safeguard,  any  rules  or 
regulations  they  may  make,  they  have  to 
submit  to  the  new  committee  of  Con- 
gress, and  either  House  can  veto  any 
regulation  they  make. 

They  have  no  authority,  no  power 
whatever  to  do  anything  about  the  frank. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  had  a  number  of  queries  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  with  respect  to  the 
status  of  their  newsletters. 

In  the  Post  Office  blU  which  we  passed 
this  year  we  made  the  spending  of  money 
for  newsletters  a  legitimate  expense  out 
of  the  campaign  funds.  This  bill  does  not 
change  that  law.  In  my  opinion,  if  a 
newsletter  is  f rankable  and  it  Is  paid  for 
out  of  the  campaign  fund,  the  expense 
for  it  is  not  to  be  coimted  as  part  of  the 
spending  limit  during  any  campaign.  In 
the  gentleman's  opinion;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
I  concur  with  that.  If  it  is  frankable.  it 
IS  not  a  political  expense. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  one  other  question. 

The  committee  report  is  silent  on 
something  we  talked  about  a  great  deal, 


and  that  is  the  conferees'  great  urge  to 
simplify  the  forms  and  the  procedures.  I 
would  ask  the  chairman  if  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  conferees  to  urge  the 
Federal  Elections  CommLs&lon.  when  ap- 
pointed, to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
consolidate  and  simplify  the  forms  and 
procedures  involved  in  this  law. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  certainly  is.  And  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  If  they  send  an 
unduly  complicated  form  up  here,  we  will 
have  a  quick  committee  meeting  and 
ask  the  House  to  send  it  back  to  them. 
I  think  the  House  would  do  that. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California, 
whose  work  has  been  most  helpful  in  this 
field,  even  though  he  does  not  serve  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  in  one  particular 
the  line  of  taquiry  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  and  I  would  like  to  pose  this 
question  to  the  gentleman  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  That  line  of 
inquiry  is  simply  this: 

I  would  hope  in  the  simplifying  and 
consolidating  of  the  reports  that  it  would 
be  our  expectation  that  the  Commission 
would  try  to  further  consolidate  that  re- 
port which  the  Members  must  now  sign 
as  a  separate  report  and  try  to  find  some 
appropriate  way  to  permit  the  filing  of  a 
single  report^ 

The  SPEAKER.  AU  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frknzel)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  tram  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  TaoMPsoN) ,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Join  with  all  of 
those  Members  who  have  commended 
our  committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
fr<Mn  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  ,  for  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  work  he  put  in  on  this 
measure  and  for  his  extreme  fairness  to 
each  and  every  member  of  the  committee. 

I  woidd  expect  it  is  true  that  during 
the  markup  period,  as  far  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  concerned,  the 
average  number  of  amendments  offered 
by  each  one  of  us  was  at  least  12  to  14. 
We  were  aUowed  free  and  open  discus- 
sion and  debate,  and  we  arrived  at  the 
point  of  reporting  of  the  bill  in  a  most 
democratic  fashion. 

We  had  the  same  situation  prevailing 
in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  that  only  a 
Member  of  the  stature  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Wayne  Hays,  would  have  en- 
dured the  absolutely  uimecessary  abuse 
heaped  upon  him  by  certain  groups  and 
organizations,  as  well  as  individuals  and 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States,  including  magazines  and  Journ- 
als of  opinion.  It  is  a  wonder  the  gentle- 
man Just  did  not  say.  "I'll  sit  down  and 
let  the  whole  thing  go."  But  he  did  not. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  have  here 
a  conference  report  which,  although  it 
certainly  is  not  perfect,  is  Indeed  a 
splendid  and  a  fair  one. 

The   gratleman   from   Indiana    (Mr. 


Brademas)  and  I  worked  for  higher 
spending  limits  for  House  Members,  but 
it  was  made  very  clear  during  the  floor 
debate  that  there  would  not  be  agree- 
ment on  that.  So  we  end  up  with  a  fig- 
ure which  I  consider  to  be  reasonable — 
$70,000,  plus  the  20  percent  aUowed  for 
the  costs  of  raising  money.  It  is,  in  my 
judgment,  an  altogether  splendid  effort. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  also  to  com- 
mend the  Members  on  the  minority  side 
for  their  cooperation  during  the  markup, 
during  the  debate,  and  during  the  con- 
ference. We  had  virtually  innumerable 
disagreements,  and  yet  we  all  walked  out 
of  there,  all  of  us,  signing  the  report. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  all  the 
members  of  my  committee.  If  I  started 
naming  members,  I  would  have  to  name 
all  25  of  them,  besides  myself,  and  com- 
mend them  for  their  cooperation  and 
patience. 

As  has  been  said,  there  were  many  deep 
divisions  and  disagreements  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  We  worked  them  all  out 
in  a  friendly  manner.  I  think  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frxnzel)  had  more  amendments,  per- 
haps, than  anybody  else,  and  sometimes 
he  tried  my  patience  a  little,  and  some- 
times I  needled  him  a  little,  but  he  always 
took  it  with  good  humor,  and  he  never 
failed  to  come  up  with  a  smile,  and  I  ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  came  out  with 
a  product,  considering  the  diversity  of 
opinion,  that  will  do  the  job  so  that  the 
Members  and  the  aspirants  to  office  can 
live  with  it.  I  do  not  consider  this  to  be 
an  incumbent's  bill  at  all. 

I  have  said  this  before:  that  if  you  are 
doing  your  job  as  an  incumbent,  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  beat  you.  but  if  you  are 
not  doing  your  Job,  you  can  be  beaten 
with  a  very  little  bit  of  money. 

I  think  that  all  of  the  Members  can  be 
pleased  with  the  work  product  from  the 
committee,  from  the  amending  process 
in  the  House,  and  from  the  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  conference.  It  is  not  an 
easy  bill,  and  it  has  not  been,  because 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  is  an  ex- 
pert on  this  kind  of  legislation,  and 
every  one  hac  their  own  ideas,  and  every 
district  is  a  little  bit  different. 

But  I  believe  this  is  a  bill  that  will  stop 
the  suspicions  of  the  people,  because  it 
will  stop  the  actions  that  caused  these 
suspicions.  I  think  it  is  a  bill  that  the 
people  can  live  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  final  reminder,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  all  the  corruption 
and  allegations  of  corruption  that  we 
have  heard  about  in  the  past  2  years  were 
caused  because  there  was  not  a  limita- 
tion, and  people  could  run  all  over  the 
country,  gathering  up  big  bags  of  money. 
Also,  as  I  have  said  before.  If  we  had  had 
such  a  limitation  2  years  ago.  Watergate 
would  never  have  happened. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  conference  report  on  election  cam- 
paign reform  except  for  its  provision  for 
public  financing.  I  have  long  maintained 
the  likelihood  that  such  provisions  are 
unconstitutional  diversions  of  taxpayers 
from  necessary  and  proper  expenses  of 
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Government  and  that  the  High  Court 
will  so  hold  when  the  issue  comes  before 
it. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  excellent  pro- 
visions on  other  necessary  reforms  in  the 
currently  pending  conference  report,  es- 
pecially li;  respect  to  limitations  on  in- 
dividual contributions,  expenditure  ceil- 
ings and  overall  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures by  the  various  political  parties. 
Because  of  these  and  the  independent 
supervisory  enforcement  board,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  conference  report  despite  my 
continued  opposition  and  misgivings 
concerning  public  flnandng. 

Enforcement  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  contrcflling  the  raising 
and  expenditures  of  campaign  funds. 
Candidates  for  Federal  ofiQce  are  re- 
quired in  this  law  to  establish  a  central 
campaign  committee  and  to  treat  bank 
loans  as  contributions.  Disclosure  is  re- 
quired quarterly,  with  a  mandatory  re- 
port due  10  days  before  an  election  and 
a  wrap-up  report  30  days  afterward.  In- 
cluded in  the  oversight  powers  of  the  bi- 
partisan, full-time  supervisory  board  are 
civil  enforcement  authority  and  stand- 
ing to  Invoke  the  Injunctive  process. 
Criminal  violations  would  continue  to  be 
referred  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
prosecution  which  is  as  It  should  be. 

This  bill  is  a  meaningful  response  to 
the  public  need  to  know  how  much, 
from  whom  and  for  what  purposes  a 
candidate  Is  receiving  and  using  contri- 
butions to  his  campaign.  The  full  dis- 
closure provisions  through  a  single  cen- 
tral committee  and  the  continuing  over- 
sight function  of  the  Independent  board 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  opportu- 
nity for  undisclosed  or  unreported  con- 
tributions. This  assures  that  campaign 
financing  facts  will  be  available  to  the 
voters  before  they  go  to  the  polls  on 
election  day — and  they  are  the  ultimate 
Judge  in  the  election  process. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  today  In  hail- 
ing this  landmark  piece  of  legislation, 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1974. 

The  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Hays, 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  -deserve  much 
praise  for  their  diligent  work  over  so 
many  months  in  producing  this  bill  and 
this  conference  report.  A  special  thanks 
Is  due  from  all  of  us  who  bear  the  label 
"Politician."  It  would  have  been  a 
travesty  for  us  to  go  home  for  another 
election  without  taking  with  us  a  bill  to 
remedy  some  of  the  evils  of  the  political 
system  that  have  been  uncovered  during 
the  past  2  years. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  outside  the  Congress  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  monumental  task 
of  educating  the  public  ai^  the  Congress 
to  this  Issue.  I  particularly  cite  the  Cen- 
ter for  Public  Financing  of  Election*, 
headed  by  Susan  King  ancfeNeal  Gregory. 
It  has  been  my  privilege— klong  with  my 
colleague  from  Pennsjavania  (Mr. 
BiESTCR) — to  sit  on  the  board  of  advisers 
of  this  bipartisan  lobbylnjorganizatlon 
which  was  established  in  f  une  1973  to 
press  for  fundamental  cmnge  in  the 
methods  of  financing  cam^gns  for  the 
Presidency  and  the  Coni 
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together  a  broad-based  coalition  of  some 
30  organizations  from-labor,  business,  the 
churches,  cltlzen-actlon  and  civil  rights 
organizations  to  work  for  this  common 
goal.  Providing  professional  assistance  in 
research  and  analysis  and  information  to 
the  press  and  the  Congress,  this  coali- 
tion convinced  the  House  and  Senate  that 
the  1976  Presidential  election  should  be 
financed  by  public  funds  rather  than 
private  interests.  The  legislation  also  in- 
cludes a  new  six-member  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  and  strict  campaign 
contribution  and  spending  limitations. 
Reporting  and  disclosure  requirements 
have  been  strengthened  and  penalties  for 
violations  have  been  increased. 

The  reform  coalition,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  center,  worked  hard  for 
extending  the  principle  of  public  financ- 
ing of  congressional  campaigns  as  well, 
but  this  concept  has  been  rejected  for 
the  moment.  It  is  In  the  arena  of  Presi- 
dential politics  that  campaign  financing 
abuses  have  been  most  obvious  and  in 
which  the  public  has  perceived  the  great- 
est need  for  change,  and  the  Congress 
has  responded. 

But,  as  the  Center  for  Public  Financ- 
ing of  Elections  says : 

The  nejrt  Congress  must  continue  the  flght 
to  end  the  unholy  alliance  between  money 
and  politics.  Public  financing  of  aU  political 
campaigns  Is  an  Idea  whose  time  wUl  come. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  insert  a  summary  of 
the  legislation,  prepared  by  the  Center 
for  Public  Financing  of  Elections,  and  a 
list  of  those  members  of  the  reform  coali- 
tion who  contributed  so  much  to  thli^ 
legislation: 

Trt  Campaign  Rztokm  Bill — A  Summait 
(Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  Amend- 
ments OF  1974) 

CONTHIBITTION  UMITS 

LlmiU  on  individual  contributions 
•1,000  limit  on  amount  an  Individual  may 
contribute  to  any  candidate  for  U.S.  House, 
Senate,  or  President  In  primary  campaign 
(Presidential  primaries  treated  as  single 
election). 

$1,000  limit  on  contribution  to  any  fed- 
eral candidate  In  general  election  (run-ofts 
and  special  elections  treated  as  separate 
elections;  separate  $1,000  limit  appUes). 

No  Individual  may  contribute  more  than 
$25,000  for  all  federal  campaigns  for  entire 
campaign  period  (Includes  contributions  to 
party  organizations  supporting  federal  can- 
didates). 

No  more  than  $1,000  In  independent  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  any  one  candidate 
for  federal  office  per  entire  campaign  is  per- 
mitted. 

Certain  "In-klnd"  contributions  (up  to 
$600  per  candidate  per  election)  are  exempt 
from  contribution  Umlts. 

Limits  on  Organization  Contributions  (to 
qualify  as  an  organization,  must  be  regis- 
tered with  Elections  Commission  for  six 
months,  receive  contributions  from  more 
than  60  persons  and,  except  for  state  party 
organizations,  make  contributions  to  at  least 
five  candidates) . 

$8,000  limit  on  amount  an  organization 
may  contribute  to  any  candidate  for  U.S. 
House,  Senate,  or  President  in  primary  elec- 
tion campaign  (Presidential  primaries  treat- 
ed as  single  election. 

$8,000  limit  on  ctmtrlbutlons  to  any  fed- 
eral candidate  In  general  election  (run-offs 


Mo  more  than  9lfiO0  In  independent  ex< 
pendltures  on  behaU  ot  any  one  federal  can- 
didate during  entire  f^mp^igw  period. 

No  Umlt  on  aggregate  amount  organisa- 
tions may  contribute  In  campaign  period,  nor 
on  amount  organizations  may  contribute  to 
party  organizations  supporting  federal  candi- 
dates. 

CertiOn  "In-Und"  oontributiona  (up  to 
$600  per  candidate  per  election)  are  exempt 
from  contribution  Umlts. 

Limits  on  candidate  contributions  to  oum 
campaign 

President:  $60,000  for  entire  campaign. 

Senate:  $85,000  for  entire  campaign. 

House:  $28,000  for  entire  campaign. 
Limits  on  party  contribution 

National  and  state  party  organizations  lim- 
ited to  $5,000  on  actual  contributions  to  fed- 
eral candidates,  but  may  make  limited  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  Its  candidate  In  gen- 
eral election  (see  spending  limits]. 

Spending  Limtta  (existing  Umlts  on  m»M^ 
spending  repealed.  Total  candidate  spending 
limit  Includes  basic  limit,  plus  20  percent  ad- 
ditional permitted  for  fund-raising,  plus  lim- 
ited spending  by  parties  in  general  election.) 

Party  Conventions:  $2  mUlion  for  national 
nominating  convention. 

Presidential  candidates 
Primary:  $10  mUllon  basic  limit;  in  addi- 
tion, candidate  allowed  to  spend  20  i>ercent 
above  limit  for  fund-raising — total.  $12  mil- 
lion. In  any  presidential  primary,  candidate 
may  spend  no  more  than  twice  what  a  Sen- 
ate candidate  In  that  state  is  aUowed  to 
spend.  [See  chart  for  Senate  Umlts.] 

General:  $20  mlUion  basic.  (Presidential 
candidate  not  opting  to  receive  public  fi- 
nancing would  be  aUowed  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  for  fiuid-ralslng.) 

Party:  National  party  may  spend  2<  times 
Voting  Age  Population,  or  approximately  $2.9 
mlUlon,  on  behalf  of  its  Presidential  nomi- 
nee In  general  election. 

Senate  candidates 

Primary:  8<  x  VAP  of  state  or  $100,000, 
whichever  Is  higher.  Additional  30  percent  of 
basic  limit  aUowed  for  fund-raising.  [See  at- 
tached chart  for  state  by  state  amounts.) 

General:  12<  x  VAP  of  state  or  $160,000, 
whichever  is  higher.  Additional  20  percent 
of  basic  limit  allowed  for  fund-raising. 

Party:  In  general  election,  a<  x  VAP  or 
$20,000,    whichever    Is    higher,    by    national 
party,  and  2<  x  VAP  or  $20,000  by  state  psrty. 
[See  attached  chart  for  state  totals.) 
House  candidates 

Primary:  $70,000.  Additional  20  percent  <rf 
limit  allowed  for  fund-raising.  (Total — $84.- 
000.)  House  candidates  running  at  large  per- 
mitted to  spend  same  amount  as  Senate  can- 
didate in  that  state. 

General:  $70,000.  Additional  20  percent  al- 
lowed for  fund-raising.  (Total — $84/X)0.) 
House  candidates  running  at  large  permitted 
to  spend  same  as  Senate  candidate  in  that 
state. 

Party:  In  general  electton,  $10,000  by  na- 
tional party  and  $10,000  by  state  party  oa 
behalf  of  House  candidates. 

pbzsidkmtial  fttbuc  riMAjrciNo  (ntOM  ixn.iJUi 

CHECK-OIT  rtTND) 

General  election 

$20  million  in  public  funds;  acceptance 
optional.  Major  party  nominee  autranatlcally 
qualifies  for  full  funding;  minor  party  and 
Independent  candidates  eligible  to  reostrs 
proportion  of  full  funding  banod  on  past  or 
current  votes  received.  If  candidate  receives 
full  funding,  no  private  contributions  per- 
mitted. 

Conventions 

$a  million  optional.  Iitejor  parties  auto- 
matically qualify.  Minor  parties  eligible  for 
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lauer  amount  based  on  propcBMoa  ot  votes 
noelved  In  past  or  current  election. 
Primaries 
Federal  matching  of  private  contributions 
up  to  $260,  once  candidate  has  qualified  by 
raising  $100,000  ($6,000  In  each  of  20  states) 
In  matohable  contributions.  Only  first  $250 
of  any  private  contribution  may  be  matched, 
me  candidates  of  any  ooa  party  together 
may  receive  no  more  than  n  percent  of  total 
amount  available  tn  ^e  Fund;  no  single  can- 
didate may  receive  more  than  38  percent  at 
total  available.  Only  private  gifts  raised 
after  January  1976  qiiallfy  for  matching  for 
the  1976  election;  no  federal  payments  will 
be  made  before  January  1976. 

UnrORCEMENT 

creates  e-member  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission responsible  for  administering  elec- 
tion law  and  pubUc  finarn<fng  program,  and 
rested  with  primary  civU   enforcement. 

President,  Speaker  of  House,  and  President 
jTO-tem  of  Senate  ectch  appoint  two  mem- 
bws  (of  dllTerent  Parties),  all  subject  to 
confirmation  by  both  Rouses  of  Congress. 
(Such  members  may  not  be  officials  or  em- 
ployees of  any  branch  of  government  at  time 
of  appointment.) 

Secretary  of  Senate  and  Clerk  of  House 
to  serve  as  ex-offlclo,  non-voting  members  of 
Commission,  and  their  offices  to  serve  as  cus- 
todian of  reports  for  candidates  for  Senate 
and  House. 

Commlasioners  to  serve  full-time,  six-year, 
rtaggered  terms.  Rotating  one-year  obatr- 
manahlp. 

Commission  to  receive  (jampalgn  reports; 
make  rules  and  regulations  (subject  to  re- 
view by  Congress  within  30  days) ;  maintain 
cumulative  Index  of  reports  filed  and  not 
fixed;  make  special  and  regular  rei>orts  to 
Congress  and  President;  serve  as  election 
Information  clearinghouse. 

CommlsBlon  has  powK'  to  render  advisory 
opinions;  efonduct  audits  and  inveetigationa; 
•ubpoena  wltnfees  and  information;  initiate 
olvU  proceedlqgs  for  reUef . 

Criminal  violations  to  be  referred  to  Jxis- 
tlce  Department  for  prosecution;  provision 
lor  advancing  cases  under  the  Act  on  the 
court  docket,  and  Judicial  review. 

r.SPORTING  AND  DISCLOStTRZ 

Candidate  required  to  establish  one  cen- 
tral campaign  committee;  aU  contributions 
and  expenditures  on  behalf  of  candidate 
must  be  repwted  through  this  committee. 
Also  requires  designation  of  specific  v^r^y 
depositories. 

PuU  reports  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures to  be  filed  with  Commission  10  days 
before  and  30  days  after  every  election,  and 
within  10  days  of  close  of  each  quarter  unless 
committee  has  received  or  expended  less  than 
•1,000  in  that  quarter.  Year-end  report  due 
to  non-election  years. 

Contributions  of  $1,000  or  more  received 
within  last  15  days  before  election  must  be 
reported  to  Commission  within  48  hours. 
Cash  contributions  over  $100  prohibited. 
Contributions  from  foreisxi  national  wo- 
hlblted. 

Contributions  in  name  of  another  pro- 
hibited. 

Loans  treated  as  contributions;  must  have 
oo-eigner  or  guarantor  for  each  $1,000  of  out- 
standing obligation. 

Bequlrea  that  any  organization  which 
toends  any  money  or  commits  any  act  for  the 
ourpose  of  influencing  any  election  (such  as 
the  publication  of  voting  records)  must  re- 
port as  a  political  committee.  (This  would 
require  reporting  by  such  lobbying  organlza- 
tVxis  as  Common  Cause,  Environmental  Ac- 
tion, ACA,  etc.,  and  perhaps  many  other  tra- 
ditionally non-electoral  organizations) . 

Every  person  who  spends  or  o(»tilbutee  at 
oontributes  over  $100.  other  than  to  or 
through  a  candidate  or  political  committee.  Is 
required  to  report. 


OTHER  FROVIBIQKS 

No  elected  at  appointed  oflldal  or  employee 
of  government  may  acoept  mare,  than  $1,000 
in  honorarium  for  speech  or  artlole,  or  $16,000 
in  aggregate  per  year. 

Removes  Hatch  Act  restrletlons  on  volun- 
tary activities  by  state  and  local  employees 
In  federal  cajnpaigns,  If  not  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  state  law. 

Oorporatlons  and  labCr  unions  which  are 
government  contractors  are  permitted  to 
maintain  separate,  segregated  voluntary 
political  funds  in  accordance  with  18  USC 
610.  (Formerly  all  contributions  by  govern- 
ment contractors  were  prohibited.) 

Permits  use  of  excess  can^algn  funds  to 
defray  expenses  of  holding  federal  office  or 
for  other  lawfiU  purpoeee. 

Prohibits  solicitation  of  funds  by  franked 
maU. 

Pre-empts  state  election  laws  for  federal 
candidates.  This  section  takes  effect  upon 
enactment. 

PENALTIES 

Increases  existing  fines  to  mn-Tirnum  of 
$50,000. 

Candidate  for  federal  offices  who  falls  to 
file  reports  may  be  prohibited  from  ruimlng 
again  for  term  of  that  office  plus  one  year. 

Effective  Date :  January  1,  1075  (except  for 
immediate  pre-emption  of  state  laws). 

'pxjbuc  nnancing  of  the  presidential 
Campaign 

Public  financing  of  the  1976  Presidential 
election  is  provided  under  the  new  Campaign 
Reform  BUI.  Here  is  the  way  it  works: 

GENERAL   ELECTION 

Each  candidate  for  President  is  limited  to 
campaign  expenditures  of  $20  million. 

Nominees  of  the  major  parties  are  eligible 
to  receive  the  fuU  $20  million  in  public 
funds.  Public  financing  is  not  mandatory; 
the  candidate  may  solicit  all  donations  pri- 
vately. If  the  candidate  "goes  private,"  how- 
ever, individual  contributions  are  limited  to 
$1,000;  organization  contributions,  $5,000. 

Candidates  of  minor  parties  (those  receiv- 
ing at  least  five  percent  of  the  vote  in  the 
preceding  election)  are  eligible  for  partial 
funding  based  on  the  percentage  of  the  vote 
received.  A  third  party  receiving  at  least  five 
percent  of  the  vote  in  1976  wlU  be  eligible 
for  partial  reimbursement  of  their  expenses. 
nominating  conventions 
Political  parties  are  limited  to  expendi- 
tures of  (2  mUllon  for  their  presidential 
nominating  conventions.  A  major  party  Is 
eligible  to  receive  the  full  $2  million  in  pub- 
lic funds;  however,  a  party  may  opt  to  fund 
its  convention  privately.  The  existing  law 
permitting  corporations  to  take  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  advertisements  in  conventions  pro- 
gram books  is  repealed. 

FRESIDENTIAL  FRtlCAUXS 


Each  candidate  for  the  Preeidentlal  ncunl- 
natlon  is  limited  to  campaign  expenditures 
of  $10  million.  In  each  state,  he  may  spend 
no  more  than  twice  the  amount  permitted 
a  Senate  primary  candidate.  In  other  words, 
the  candidate  may  spvoA  no  more  than  $200,- 
000  in  the  New  Hampshire  primary;  $928,(X)0 
in  Florida. 

To  be  eligible  for  public  funds,  a  candidate 
must  declare  himself  a  candidate  for  his 
party's  nomination  and  begin  soliciting  »m«^ii 
contributions  ($380  or  less).  When  the  FM- 
eral  Elections  Commission  certifies  that  the 
candidate  has  received  at  least  $6,000  from 
contributors  tn  each  of  20  states — for  a  total 
of  $100,000  In  matchable  funds— the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  authorize  a  match- 
ing payment  of  $100,000  from  the  Dcdlar 
Check-off  Fund.  Subsequentiy,  each  eligible 
contribution  of  $250  or  lees  win  be  matched 
from  the  Treasury. 

While  an  individual  may  oontrlbnte  $1,000 
and  an  organlzatloa  may  give  $6,000  during 


the  pre-nomlnatlon  period,  only  the  fint 
$250  wUl  be  eligible  for  matching.  No  cash 
contributions  wUl  be  matched;  aU  contribu- 
tions must  show  the  taxpayer's  Identlflcatlon 
number. 

In  addition  to  the  $10  mlUlon  spending 
limit,  the  candidate  is  permitted  to  spend 

an    additional    10    percent — »2    mUllon ^for 

f  undralslng  costs. 

Only  contributions  raised  after  January  1, 
1976,  wlU  be  eligible  for  matching.  No  pub^ 
lie  funds  WlU  be  given  out  untU  Januarv  i 
1976.  '     • 

SOTTBCE    or    PTTBUC    rXTNDS 

The  source  of  all  public  funding  is  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund.  No 
additional  appropriations  legislation  Is  re- 
quired of  Congress.  The  Fund  was  established 
in  1971  and  is  fimded  by  taxpayers  who  check 
off  Line  8  on  IRS  Form  1040.  designating  $i 
of  theu-  taxes  ($2  on  a  Joint  return)  for  thU 
purpose. 

This  DoUar  Check-Off  Fund  now  contains 
$30.1  million.  If  taxpayers  check  off  Line  8 
at  the  same  rate  as  last  year,  there  will  be 
a  minimum  of  $64  mllUon  in  the  fund  In 
time  for  the  1976  election,  and  very  likely 
more. 

Early  In  1976,  $44  million  will  be  earmarked 
for  the  General  Election  and  the  Conven- 
tions. The  remaining  funds  will  be  designated 
for  the  primaries.  No  more  than  46  percent 
may  go  to  candidates  of  any  political  party. 
No  candidate  Is  eligible  to  receive  more  than 
one-fourth  of  public  funds  available  for 
primaries. 

All  spending  limits  are  subject  to  cost-of- 
living  increases,  using  1974  as  the  base  year. 

The  Fund  wUI  be  under  continuing  review 
by  the  new  Federal  Election  Commission  to 
Insure  that  eligible  candidates  receive  equi- 
table treatment  and  that  adequate  money  Is 
available  to  meet  obligations  required  by  the 
act. 

Public  Financino/Electoin   Rxtobk 
CoAunoN 

Center  for  PubUc  Financing  of  Elections. 

AFL-CIO. 

Common  Cause. 

League  of  Women  Voters. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

Ralph  Nader's  Congress  Watch. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 

Amsrican  Association  of  University  Women 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Institute  of  Architects. 

Ajnerlcan  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Communications  W<M-kers  of  America. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

International   Association   of   Machinista. 

International  Ladles  Garment  Worksts 
Union. 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rlghta. 

iMtgue  of  Conservation  Voters. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  Pet^le. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Committee  for  an  Effective  Con- 
gress. 

National  Education  Assoelatk>n. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Women's  PoUtical  Caucus. 

Network. 

Religious  Committee  for  integrity  In 
Government. 

Service    Employees   International   Union. 

Steelworkers  Union. 

Union  at  American  Hebrew  CongregatlcMU. 

United  Mine  W<»-kers. 

United  Methodist  Chureh. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  FM- 
eral  Election  Campaign  Act  amendmenti 
which  we  are  ctxisidering  this  afternoon 
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Itures  for  cam- 

^fQces,  limits  on 

to  any  single 
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I  any  single  year 

indldate's  per- 

campaign.  I 

}resents  a  sig- 

campaign  re- 

I  shall  support 

tlon  contains  a 


nts  in  August: 

the  committee 

r  private  mcLDey 

not  concede  that 
same  treatment 


close  a  number  of  imikortant  loopholes 

and  inadequacies  in  »rrent  campaign 

financing  and  elections  laws.  Among  the 

notable  features  of  thf|  legislation  are 

the  ceilings  on  expenc 

paigns  for  all  Federal 

individual   contributioi 

candidate  and  aggregi 

for  all  Federal  offices 

and  restrictions  on  a 

sonal  financing  of  his 

believe  this  measure  u 

niflcant  step  forward 

form  and  for  this  reas< 

the  conference  report. 

However,  this  leglsl( 
major  gap — the  failurof  to  provide  for 
public  financing — even  |it  the  very  least 
on  a  matching  basi£-«for  House  and 
Senate  campaigns.  As  :A  stated  when  we 
considered  the  amenc 

I  cannot  understand  Jii 
could  endorse  the  removi 
from  Presidential  races  anc 
the  public  Interest  lies  in  tl 
of  congressional  elections. 

I  cannot  see  why  a  ilouble  standard 
should  be  imposed,  partinilarly  after  na- 
tionwide opinion  poll^  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  i  jnerican  people 
support  public  flnancli  s  for  congres- 
sional races  by  an  almost  2-to-l  majority. 

Full  public  financing  of  all  Federal 
electicHis  is  a  goal  we  i  tust  achieve  as 
soon  as  possible  if  coj  iidence  in  the 
whole  electoral  process  i|  to  be  achieved. 
We  must  make  the  put 
House  and  Senate  races; 
the  94th  Congress  if  we 
form  political  campaig 
continue  workmg  towaid  this  impoi-tant 
objective  and  urge  our  colleagues  to  join 
in  this  effort.  The  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  amendments  of  1974  mark  an 
Important  advance  in  election  reform  but 
they  must  be  further  strengthened  if  we 
hope  to  remove  all  the  ©ievous  abuses  of 
Federal  elections  which  have  been  amply 
documented  over  the  pact  many  monUis. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER^  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  voting  for  the  conftrence  report  on 
S.  3044 — Federal  Eleciions  Campaign 
Act  amendments,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  jxist  a  moment  to  es)laln  some  seri- 
ous reservations  I  have  fibout  certain  of 
its  provisions.  | 

First,  it  must  be  coiceded  that  the 
reform  measure  provide  many  changes 
in  our  campaign  flnan^g  system  that 
are  urgently  needed  a^d  that  can  re- 
duce greatly  the  influeoce  of  special  In- 
terests on  governmental  decisions.  It 
provides  for  strict  lln^ts  on  contribu- 
tions. It  provides  an  Independent  en- 
forcement commission.  And  it  provides 
public  financmg  for  Presidential  pri- 
mary and  general  elections.  The  Impor- 
tance of  these  reforms  tannot  be  dimin- 
ished, and  the  respe<^ive  committees 
handling  the  legislationln  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  dserve  credit  for 
adopting  them.  1 

Despite  these  beneficial  and  needed 
changes,  I  remain  ad^antly  opposed 
to  campaign  spending  ijnits  in  the  con- 
ference report  which  4  consider  to  be 
scsmdalously  high.  Whe4  the  House  con- 
sidered the  campaign  reftrm  bill  early  in 
August,  I  spoke  for  axm  supported  an 
amendment  which  woiill  have  allowed 


|lc  financing  of 

key  priority  in 

lope  to  truly  re- 

I  intend  to 


State  spending  ceilings  to  remain  in  ef- 
fect when  they  were  established  at  lower 
levels  than  those  in  the  Federal  law.  The 
State  of  WlsconslQ,  for  example,  re- 
cently enacted  a  campaign  reform  meas- 
ure which  would  have  limited  spending 
in  House  ra^es  to  $35,000  for  the  primary 
and  $50,000  for  the  general  election.  I 
greatly  regret  that  the  amendment 
which  would  have  permitted  such 
stronger  State  laws  to  prevail  over  Fed- 
eral limitations  was  defeated. 

While  that  amendment  did  not  suc- 
ceed, we  were  successful  in  reducing  the 
committee  bill's  ceilings  of  $75,000  per 
House  primary  or  general  race  to  $60,000 
per  election.  The  amendment  would  have 
allowed  a  25-percent  mcrease  in  the  ceil- 
ing for  fund  raising  costs.  Thus  each 
candidate  for  a  House  seat  could  have 
spent  a  maximum  of  $150,000  on  the 
primary  and  general  elections. 

Now  we  have  before  us  a  conference 
report  which  raises  the  already  exces- 
sive spending  limits  in  the  House  bill. 
The  corvference  report  would  allow 
candidates  for  the  House  to  spend  up  to 
$70,000  in  each  primary  and  general 
election,  plus  an  additional  20  percent 
for  raising  expenditures.  This  means 
that  each  candidate  could  spend  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $168,000  in  pursuit  of  a 
Housfe  seat. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  will  have  a 
great  deal  of  difflculty  understanding 
how  a  spending  limit  of  that  altitude 
is  going  to  reduce  the  influence  of  money 
in  politics.  I  share  their  skepticism  and 
pledge  that  I  will  work  diligently  to 
bring  about  future  reforms  that  will 
make  campaign  spending  limits  truly 
limits,  rather  than  invitations  to  exces- 
sive campaign  expenditures  and  corrup- 
tion. 

The  excessive  spending  ceilings 
coupled  with  another  little  noticed  pro- 
vision of  the  reform  bill  could  lead  to 
major  scandals.  The  conferenc*  report 
includes  language  which  allows  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  to  use  leftover  cam- 
paign funds  to  finance  congressional 
of&ce  costs  if  the  Congressman  reports 
on  the  outlays.  This  is  clearly  a  pro- 
vision that  strengthens  the  position  of 
incumbents,  and  was  a  more  legitimate 
target  of  concern  for  those  who  feared 
.in  incumbents'  bill  than  were  spending 
ceilings  that  might  have  been  set  at 
reasonable  levels. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  3044,  the  conference  report 
on  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
Amendments  of  1974.  As  one  of  the  orig- 
inal sponsors  of  H.R.  16090,  the  House 
version  of  this  measure,  I  feel  a  great 
sense  of  accomplishment  in  seeing  cam- 
paign reform  become  a  reality  In  this 
Congress. 

The  conference  bill  before  us  today  re- 
tains four  basic  elements  originally  In- 
corporated in  the  House  measure.  It 
places  limits  on  the  contributions  that 
individuals,  organizations  and  political 
parties  can  make  to  individual  candi- 
dates and  in  the  aggregate.  It  sets  spend- 
ing limits  for  candidates  for  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  bUl  also  provides  pub- 
lic financing  of  Presidential  elections  and 
conventions  from  the  so-called  dollar 
checkoff  fund.  lAsUy,  the  conference  bill 
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sets  up  an  enforcement  body  made  up  of 
members  appomted  by  both  Houses  and 
the  President  which  has  the  power  to 
promulgate  regulations,  issue  subpenag 
and  investigate  possible  violations. 

While  these  provisions  differ  in  some 
details  with  H.R.  16090  as  passed  by  thb 
Hoiise.  I  feel  that  they  represent  a  sub- 
stantial restatement  of  the  House  bill 
Indeed,  one  change  which  Iuk  been  made 
is  a  decided  improvement.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  which  will  oversee  compli- 
ance  and  enforcement  of  the  act  will  now 
be  a  full-time  organization  with  adequate 
staff.  It  will  be  empowered  to  Issue  regu- 
lations interpreting  the  law,  seek  in- 
junctions, subpena  Information,  and  re- 
quest declaratory  judgments  or  interpre- 
tive rulings  in  the  courts. 

The  bill  before  us,  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
silso  carries  lower  spending  ceilings  for 
both  Hoase  and  Senate  races  than  were 
found  in  the  Senate  bill.  I  feel  that  tbe 
limits  now  contained  in  the  conference 
report — $70,000  per  election  for  House 
candidates,  $100,000  or  8<  per  voter  tat 
Senate  primaries  and  $150,000  or  12*  per 
voter  for  Senate  general  elections — do 
provide  the  public  with  a  modicum  of 
protection  from  bought  elections,  yet 
allow  enough  spending  to  permit  chal- 
lengers to  put  their  program  before  the 
electorate,  to  counter  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  Inciunbent. 

I  am  disappointed  with  one  aspect  of 
the  bill  before  us.  It  no  longer  contains 
any  provision  for  mixed  public -private 
funding  of  congressional  and  senatorial 
campaigns.  This  was  a  proposal  which  I 
helped  initiate.  I  have  said  before  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  that  such  a  system 
would  truly  return  political  decision- 
making back  to  the  individual  taxpay- 
Ing  citizens  of  this  cotmtry.  Public  fimds 
would  have  been  provided  under  this 
scheme  only  where  a  good  number  of 
small  contributions  from  private  citizens 
had  established  the  broadness  of  a  can- 
didate's poUtical  base.  Thereafter,  Fed- 
eral funds  would  haive  been  made  avail- 
able on  a  matching  basis  from  the  dollar 
checkoff  fund,  but  only  after  complete 
Presidential  funding  was  assured.  In. 
other  words,  only  serious  candidates 
would  have  qualified  for  this  aid.  It  would 
not  have  in  any  way  diminished  Presi- 
dential campaign  public  funding  and  all 
the  money  that  wotild  have  be«a  spent 
would  have  come  from  the  conscious 
checkoffs  of  American  taxpayers  who  be- 
lieved in  public  assistance  in  financing 
Federal  elections. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  public-pri- 
vate mixed  funding  of  congressional  cam- 
paigns is  not  in  the  bill  before  us  simply 
because  if  this  approach  can  help  put  tbe 
little  guy  back  in  the  political  picture  in 
Presidential  elections,  It  certainly  would 
have  the  same,  if  not  greater,  effect  in 
congressional  races.  If  big  money  has  too 
important  a  hold  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions, how  much  more  powerful  an  influ- 
ence does  it  have  in  smaller,  congres- 
sional races? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  as  tbe 
Presidential  campaign  financing  fea* 
tures  of  this  bUl  unfold  in  the  1976  elee- 
tions,  as  they  provide  us  with  one  of  the 
mo§t  even  expenjditure  matches  in  this 
century,  that  all  citizens  ^d  Members 
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of  this  House  will  come  to  .see  the  neces- 
sity to  extend  that  same  coverage  to  in- 
clude congressional  elections  as  well. 
Only  then  can  we  claim  complete  reform 
of  Federal  elections  law  that  this  bill 
purports  to  provide. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  thit 
I  strongly  support  the  election  reform 
package  represented  by  this  conference 
report.  It  constitutes  the  first  decent 
legacy  of  the  Watergate  scandal.  T  rm 
confident  that  it  will  go  a  long  way  in- 
deed to  prevent  such  abuses  as  occu?-rpd 
in  connection  with  that  tragic  epi  ode 
in  our  country's  history. 

I  therefore  urgr;  that  rre  edor*^^  ^he 
confeience  re;iort  today,  in  so  doing  vo 
will  be  doing  oi:r  be.st  to  convince  a  ■skc- 
tical  public  that  we  reolly  v;ant  to  put 
our  house  m  order  af'rr  Watergate,  and 
that  it  is  not  poing  to  be  bmlness  a,-? 
\x^n?A  an  ever  rgaln.  That  is  the  mes- 
sage that  I  get  from  my  constitnents. 
Ihey  feel  that  more  has  got  to  come  of 
this  cri-^is  we  have  just  weathered  than 
just  rhetoric.  The  first  test  of  v.hr^ther 
that  is  so  comos  today.  There  will  be  fur- 
ther tests;  1076  v.ill  he  one.  That  i.'!  b?- 
causi!"  another  legacy  of  Watergrtt*?  i-^ 
increaccd  nublic  .■xwarenes':  of  congres- 
sional self-regulation.  As  proof,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial,  dated  October  7.  1«74. 
from  the  Spr.<ngfield  Daily  Nev.';  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  uhich  only  too 
clearly  makes  this  point: 

Campaion  Rbtvorm 
If  there  Is  any  consolation  emerging  from 
the  Watergate  scandals,  it  is  that  they  have 
placed  renewed  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
governmental  reforms  in  general,  and  for 
election  reforms  In  particular. 

The  Watergate  conspiracy  was  basically  an 
attempt  to  undermine  an  election — Involylng 
secret  contributions,  "dirty  tricks"  to  dis- 
credit rival  candidates,  break-ins  and  bug- 
glngs,  and  an  abuse  of  power  both  by  indi- 
vidual ofBciaiR  and  government  agencies. 

In  its  final  report,  the  Ervln  Committee 
recommended  a  series  of  campaign  reforms 
to  Congress,  and  the  results  have  been  en- 
couraging so  far. 

A  Honse-Senate  conference  committee  has 
agreed  upon  a  campaign  reform  law  that 
would  limit  spending  and  contributions  in 
all  federal  elections  and  provide  government 
snb.c'dies  for  presidential  candidates. 

For  example.  Democratic  and  Republican 
nominees  for  President  would  be  limited  to 
spending  $20  million  each.  But  all  of  that 
smoimt  would  be  furnished  from  federal 
funds  raised  by  the  check-off  option  on  In- 
come tax  returns. 

In  the  preeldential  primaries,  every  candi- 
date would  be  allowed  to  spend  a  maximum 
of  ?io  million — with  government  subsidies 
of  UD  to  $5  million  allocated  In  amounts  equal 
to  what  a  candidate  raised  In  private  contri- 
butions. 

The  interesting  feature  is  that  to  be  eligible 
for  matching  funds,  the  candidate  would 
have  to  collect  the  first  tlOO.OOO  in  donations 
of  less  than  $260.  Supposedly,  this  would 
demonstrate  he  had  broad-based  popular 
support  and  did  not  appeal  just  to  the  big 
contributors. 

Conmaslonal  elections  would  be  subject 
to  similar  celUngs.  But — with  this  big  differ- 
ence from  presidential  balloting — there  would 
be  no  public  financing  of  congressional  races. 
Congressmen,  with  a  keen  eye  to  protecting 
their  own  power  and  positions  on  Capitol 
Rill,  realized  that  public  funding  nwaiu  they 
would  have  weU-financed  opponenta  in  both 
primary  and  general  elections. 


Meanwhile,  the  prospect  is  that  the  cam- 
paign funding  bin  will  pass — marking  a  ma- 
jor reform  by  Congress  in  the  wake  of  Water- 
gate. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  vote  agamst  this  conference  re- 
port for  a  number  of  reasons,  although  I 
fully  support  the  principle  of  true  elec- 
tion law  reform. 

First  and  most  importantly,  I  believe 
that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which  re- 
5t3-ict  an  individual's  rijht  to  contribute 
more  than  certr.in  amoimts  to  a  candi- 
date in  a  Federal  election  may  well  im- 
pose an  unconstitutional  restraint  on  his 
or  her  fieedom  to  communicate  their 
view.!:,  or  s.:r'nort  a  c.^-:ididato  ",ho  repre- 
sents tho.'^e  viev.'s.  Indeed,  nan:  of  my 
colleagues  have  admitted  that  numerous 
part,.';  of  thii  lill  ";e  o:  dv. "clous  con.sti- 
tution.'^it:.^ 

Equally  Important  is  the  serious  un- 
dermining of  tha  twc-party  system  which 
will  occur  once  the  full  impact  of  this  leg- 
islation is  felt.  The  limitation  plciced  on 
each  rolitical  committee  ?s  to  the 
amounts  it  may  contribute  to  individual 
candidates  for  Federal  office  may  seri- 
ously curtail  the  need  for  a  particular 
party's  support.  Further  than  that,  the 
nrovlGlons  thpt  allow  Federal  financing 
of  Pr.^.'^idcntial  primaries.  SPneral  elec- 
tions, and  r  arty  conventions,  in  my  view, 
subject  both  major  parties,  and  any  third 
parties  that  may  qualify,  to  the  strong 
possibility  of  Federal  suijervision  and 
control.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held 
many  times,  and  it  has  been  admitted 
on  the  floor  today,  that  Federal  financ- 
ing means  Federal  control.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  destructive  of  the  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  Party's  right  to 
ccmduct  its  own  affairs,  than  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  Federal  intervention  which 
this  bill  surely  will  produce.  I  can  sdso 
foresee  numerous  lawsuits  demanding 
quota  systems,  for  example,  governing 
the  makeup  of  State  delegations  to  na- 
tional political  conventions.  The  possi- 
bilities are  endless,  and  they  all  point  to 
the  demise  of  the  two-party  system,  once 
the  principle  of  Federal  financing  is  ac- 
cepted. 

Using  taxpayers'  money  to  finance  elec- 
tions is  bad  enough  In  itself,  but  as  this 
conference  report  Is  written  the  lion's 
share  of  Federal  money  will  go  to  the 
party  which  produces  the  most  candi- 
dates in  Presidential  primaries.  I  predict 
with  some  certainty  that  there  will  be 
many  more  Presidential  hopefuls  coming 
out  of  the  woodwork  in  1976  now  that  the 
Federal  Treasury,  and  the  taxpayer's 
pocket  is  to  be  the  source  of  their  financ- 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  omi.ssion  in 
this  legislation,  as  I  read  It.  is  the  total 
lack  of  any  provision  controlling  the  "In 
kind"  contributions  consisting  of  goods 
and  services,  as  well  as  "educatioiuil"  ex- 
penditures, by  such  groups  as  labor 
unions.  Aiiy  true  election  reform  would 
certainly  contain  restrictions  on  this 
kind  of  often  clandestine  and  unreported 
political  activity  which  in  a  close  elec- 
tion contest  can  make  all  the  difference. 
7et,  this  serious  threat  to  the  democratic 
system  is  untouched  by  this  biU. 

Lastly,  I  would  tend  to  agree  with  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stkigsr) 


in  his  analysis  tiiat  this  bill  is  an  in- 
cumbent Congressman's  dream.  It  cuts 
down  on  the  number  of  reports  which 
must  be  filed  Which,  v,  hile  convenient  for 
the  Congressman,  does  nothing  to  en- 
hance full  disclosure  of  election  expend- 
itures. It  also  specifically  permits  the 
use  of  House  and  Senate  ^unds  for  re- 
election purposes — something  that  is 
available  only  to  incumbents  and  must 
come  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pocket. 
Amazingly,  this  bill  exempts  from  dis- 
closure such  exijenditures.  Such  specisil 
expenditures  for  incumbent  Members, 
toprethrr  r.ith  the  strict  lim.ltation  on 
spending  which  will  apply  to  chPilenjrcrs. 
will  do  much  in  my  opinion  to  insure  the 
reelection  of  incumbents  for  years  to 
come,  and  that  is  certainly  not  election 
reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  m.any  good  pro- 
visions in  this  legislation,  but  the  serious 
inadecuacies  which  I  hr.ve  described 
force  me  to  oppose  this  conference  re- 
port. While  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
support  "elsction  reform,"  this  measure 
is  the  antithesis  of  election  reform,  and 
I  therefore  must  oppose  it. 

Mrs.  H^CKIj^  R  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  little  wonder  that  in  the 
wake  of  the  Watei-gate  revelations  and 
the  disclosure  of  the  "dirty  tricks"  of 
the  1972  Presidential  campaign,  a  major 
outcry  was  heard  from  the  American 
public  demanding  a  thorougli  claansing 
of  our  electoral  process. 

Today  Congress  is  responding  to  the 
outrage  and  indignation  expressed  by 
so  many  voters  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974, 
the  most  comprehenisive  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  measure  in  the  history  of 
our  country. 

No  singlo  piece  of  legislation  before 
Congress  in  this  session  has  more  po- 
tential for  ending  illegal  contributions, 
slush  funds,  and  the  other  types  of  cam- 
paign corruption  which  have  surfaced 
during  the  last  administration  and  dur- 
ing several  previous  administrations. 

The  importance  of  the  changes  which 
we  are  making  in  the  campaign  finance 
process  today  is  that  these  reforms  will 
lead  to  the  restoration  of  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  our  political  process  by 
making  campcdgns  public  business. 

The  historic  reforms  Incorporated  in 
this  legislation  represent  a  major  step 
forward.  For  the  first  time  we  have  in- 
sured that  Presidential  primaries  and 
general  election  campaigns  will  not  be 
dependent  on  large  donations  from  spe- 
cial interests  who  expect  favors  in  re- 
turn for  their  money. 

In  1976  the  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  composed  of  voluntary  tax- 
payer contributions  through  the  dollar 
checkoff  on  their  individual  tax  returns 
will  finance  the  Presidential  primaries 
and  general  elections  of  the  two  raa^oi 
candidates. 

In  the  future  I  hope  to  see  public  fl- 
nanclnjT  extended  to  all  congressional 
races.  In  August  when  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Campaign  Act  amendments  were 
before  the  House  for  consideration.  I 
voted  In  favor  of  an  amendment  which 
would  have  provided  partial  public 
fhianctng  of  House  and  Senate  cam- 
paigns by  providing  for  matchtng  Federal 
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funds  to  be  raised  fronlthe  dollar  check- 
off fund  of  Individual  lax  contrlbutiona. 
This  Important  amendiAent  was  defeated 
In  the  House  and  waj  not  Included  In 
the  final  version  of  the  bill  asrreed  upon 
by  the  House  and  Sena)  e  conferees. 

One  of  the  most  imp  irtant  provisions 
of  the  legislation  befor  us  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  strong  and  li  dependent  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commis  ion  which  will 
oversee  all  Federal  elect  ons  and  be  em- 
powered to  enforce  the  lew  law  by  sub- 
penaing  witnesses,  con  ucting  Investi- 
gations of  campaign  buses,  and  by 
bringing  civil  suits  to  coi  -t. 

Of  monumental  impor  ance  in  reform- 
ing the  election  process  a  -e  the  campaign 
spending  limitations  a  d  contribution 
limitations  Included  in  t  e  bill.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  El(  ;tion  Campaign 
Act  amendments  achlevi  new  and  real- 
istic limits  to  campaign  s  lending. 

Reasonable  restriction  i  on  individual 
and  group  contributions :  o  congressional 
or  Presidential  candidat(  s  limit  Individ- 
ual contributions  to  $l,o(  0  per  candidate 
In  the  primary  and  in  tie  general  elec- 
tion with  an  aggregati  limitation  of 
$25,000  to  all  candldat*  and  political 
committees  diulng  a  2-|ear  period. 

An  organization  Is  flrohibited  from 
contributing  more  than  $5,000  to  any 
one  candidate  for  Fedetal  office  in  the 
primary  election  and  alE^  in  the  general 
election.  | 

Congress  cannot  takeffull  credit  for 
these  essential  campalgA  reforms  Or- 
ganizations such  as  Com|ion  Cause,  the 
Center  for  Public  Finaflcing,  and  the 
National  Committee  for  an  Effective 
Congress  were  major  c^alysts  in  con- 
vincing Congress  of  the  tfrgency  of  these 
measures.  i 

The  Federal  Election  k^ampalgn  Act 
amendments  are  designed  to  fortify  the 
very  roots  of  our  democratic  system— 
our  electoral  process.  I  hope  this  re- 
form therapy  will  be  effecftlve 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support     of     this     conference     report 
Through  the  enactment  of  these  F^.' 
eral    Election    Campaign 
ments.  we  can  help  ta- 
rn en  tal    improvements 
which  America  chooses  1 
ershlp.  I  especially  want  1 
House  conferees  who  did 
lent  job  in  representing 
the    House    while    work 
strong  reform  bill  that  c 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  res 
of    public    financing   for 
campaigns,  which  constl, 
major  points  of  controve. 
two  bodies,  I  want  to  than 

for  their  successful  advi 

position.  I  believe  It  would 
to  say  the  least,  for  the 

public  financing  for  all „  w«.wuu 

campaigns,  when  we  have  n$'yet  had  any 
actual  experience  with  pub  c  financing 
We  at  least  owe  the  Amerl<  an  taxpayer 
the  consideration  of  evalua  Jn«  the  re- 
sults from  the  public  flnanc  ng  of  Presi- 
dential (jampalgpa.  ^hlch  tt  is  bill  man- 
dates. btfoJfe  we  begin  to  ch  irge  him  for 
aD  Federal  campaign  costf .  This  only 
makes  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
relieved  that  the  House  posit  on  has  been 
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retained  In  this  very  Important  respect. 
Let  public  financing  achieve  in  practice 
the  lofty  goals  which  its  advocates  fore- 
cast, before  extending  it  to  all  Federal 
campaigns. 

Mr.  Eb>eaker,  this  legislation  will  give 
a  real  boost  to  the  public's  right  to  know 
in  the  campaign  area  with  Its  admirable 
plugging  of  several  old  loopholes  In  the 
financial  disclosure  provision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act.  Campaign 
finances  v?lll  be  even  more  completely 
open  to  public  inspection  than  at  present 
so  that  the  voter  may  examine  the  fi- 
nancial aspects  of  a  candidate's  support. 
The  disclosure  provisions  of  this  confer- 
ence report  will  Insure  that  much  more 
Information  than  Is  now  required  will  be 
fully  available  for  public  scrutiny  and 
assessment. 

However,  the  measure  has  two  egre- 
gious defects.  First,  It  fails  to  require  ac- 
countability with  regard  to  labor  orga- 
nizations and  other  political  action 
groups  regarding  Individual  contribu- 
tions— and  in  such  cases.  It  does  not  re- 
quire the  identity  of  persons  making  con- 
tributions, and  falls  to  designate  the  can- 
didates whom  the  various  contributors 
desire  to  support.  It  leaves  those  decisions 
up  to  the  labor  leaders — or  organizations' 
officers. 

Second,  the  measure  fails  to  measure 
In  terms  of  campaign  contributions  the 
extensive  services  provided  In  the  form 
of  camptdgn  workers,  and  telephone 
teams,  and  such  personal  services  as  are 
regularly  provided  by  labor  organiza- 
tions In  support  of  their  favorite  candi- 
dates. 

These  defects  should  have  been  cor- 
rected and,  in  any  event,  should  be  the 
subject  of  further  legislation  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  accompany  S.  3044,  the  proposed 
Federal  Election  Act  Amendments  of 
1974. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
represents  literally  years  of  work  by 
many  dedicated  people  both  In  and  out 
of  Congress.  It  Is  our  best  and  most  con- 
structive response  to  the  terrible  abuses 
of  Watergate.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  and  the  other 
hard-working  members  of  his  committee, 
for  the  fine  job  they  did  on  this  land- 
mark bill. 

In  my  judgment,  8.  3044  represents 
a  major  step  forward.  While  I  regret  that 
public  financing  was  not  extended  to 
House  and  Senate  election,  I  believe  the 
legislation  before  us  today  will  lay  the 
groundwork  for  public  financing  of  all 
Federal  elections. 

The  conference  report  provides  for  a 
strong  and  Independent  commission  to 
oversee  all  Federal  elections  and  the  Fed- 
eral laws  pertaining  to  them.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  reasonable  limits  on  both  cam- 
paign contributions  and  campaign  spend- 
ing. This  is  certainly  a  welcome  new 
change  In  our  election  laws. 

Most  significantly,  by  adoption  of  the 
pending  conference  report  tmd  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  S.  3044,  we  will  have 
Insured  that  Presidential  campaigns  will 
not  be  dependent  on  huge,  gifts  of  money 
from  special  interest  groups  or  Individ- 


uals. We  will  have  eliminated  a  m«J« 
weakness  in  our  elections  which  led  to 
Watergate. 

No  one  can  seriously  doubt  that  the 
passage  of  the  pending  Federal  Electioia 
Campaign  Act  amendments  will  help  i«. 
store  the  faith  of  the  American  peoide 
In  their  Gtovenunent,  a  faith  which  has, 
perhaps,  been  strained  more  by  the 
events  of  the  past  2  years  than  at  aoy 
other  time  in  our  histoiy.  We  wUl,  by 
passage  of  this  act,  restore  the  seriously 
damaged  linkage  between  the  electorate 
and  elected  public  officials.  The  bill  Is  hy 
no  means  a  panacea  for  our  election  Ok, 
but  it  certaliUy  is  the  right  medicine  at 
this  crucial  moment  for  an  ailing  system. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conferenet 
report. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  ths 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ao- 
peared  to  have  it. 

RKCOHOED   VOTB 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

■nie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  365,  noes  24. 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  44,  as 
follows: 
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Abdnor 
Alwug 
AdaiiiB 
Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Calif. 

Anderson,  DI. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asp  In 

BadUlo 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

B«ard 

Bell 

Bennett 

Ber^land 

BevlU 

Blaggt 

Blester 

Blngbam 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

BO  wen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breaux 

Breckinridge 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Scotsman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhUI,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Call/. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Bxirton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 


Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

CoUler 

Collins.  111. 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Cronln 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 
Danlti,  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Daniel  son 
Davis,  Qa. 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Deianey 
Dellenback 
Dcllums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dom 
Downing 
Drinan 
thiiskl 
duPont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenbom 
Each 
Eshleman 


Elvans,  Colo. 

Eylns.  Teaa. 

Pascell 

nndley 

Fish 

Plaher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Froehllcb 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Olbbona 

Oilman 

Olntt 

Ooldwater 

Qonzalee 

Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Oriffltha 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gunter 
Ouyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Kanley 
Hanna 
Hanrah&n 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
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Hicks 

HUlls 

BUubaw 

Hogan 

Bollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Bosmer 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 


MltcheU,  N.T. 

MlzeU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorbead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa, 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murtha 


Johnson,  Calif.  Myers 

Johnson,  Pa.      Natcher 

Jones,  N.O. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Earth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 


Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Eluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarsino 

Landrum 

Utta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

Mcdoskey 

UcCoUister 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

UcFall 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Uahon 

Mallary 

ICann 

Marazlti 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvtni^ 

MUford 

MUler 

Mlnish 

Mink 

MltcheU,  UA. 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Camp 

Collins,  Tex. 

Crane 

Ooodling 


Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

NU 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Parrls 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Quillen 

RaUsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reld 

Reusa 

Rhodes 

Rtnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

BurmmfW 

Sarasln 
Sar  banes 
Satterfleld 
Scheiie 
Scbneebell 
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Gross 
Holt 
Jarman 
Jones,  Ala. 
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Rarick 


Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  lowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Studds 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Traxler 
Udall 
xniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Walsh 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
WUllams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Oa. 
Young,  ni. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zton 
Zwach 


Rousselot 

Skubitz 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Treen 

Waggonner 

Wiggins 


Blackburn 

Brasco 

Burke,  Fla. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

ClawEOn,  Del 

Cocable 

Conyers 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Donobue 

Duncan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hubert 

Huber 
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Johnson,  Colo. 

McKinney 

Matblas,  Calif. 

Michel 

MlUs 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Moakley 

Passman 

PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 

Prltcbard 

RlegU 

RoncaUo.  Wyo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 


Ryan 

Snyder 

Steele 
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Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Bymms 

ToveU.  Nev. 

Wampler 
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Whttehont 

Wright 

Yotutg,  8.C. 


to. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Hunt  for,  with  Mr.  Faasman  against. 

Mr.  Harrington  for,  with  Mr.  PoweU  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Duncan  for,  with  Mr.  Synuns  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Young  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Black- 
bum. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Del  Clawaon. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  McKlnney  with  Mr.  vrntH^BH  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Conable  with  Mr.  MiimHu^i  of  Ohio. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  oa  the  confer- 
ence report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
8, 1974, 1  missed  several  rollcalls.  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  had  I  been 
present  and  voting,  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows:  rollcall  No.  582.  "aye";  roll- 
call  No.  583,  "aye";  rtdlcall  No.  684, 
"no";  rollcall  No.  585,  "aye";  roUcall 
No.  586,  "no";  rollcall  No.  587,  "no"; 
rollcall  No.  588,  "aye";  roDcaU  No.  589, 
"aye." 


PERSONAL    EXPLANA1TON 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  591  yesterday  on  the  Agriculture  ap- 
propriations, I  was  delayed  on  a  long- 
distance phone  call.  I  entered  the  Cham- 
ber as  the  rollcall  ended.  If  I  had  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "no," 


NEEDED— CONTROL  OVER  FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  mnarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
minute  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
unless  and  until  the  exorbitant  prices 
demanded  for  oil  by  the  OPEC  natltais 
are  cut  at  least  in  half,  the  wcv^ld  invites 
both  a  financial  crisis  and  a  serious  risk 
of  buy-ins  of  American  businesses  and 
real  estate  by  foreign  money  barons. 


With  the  levels  presently  prevailing  In 
the  stock  market  In  this  coimtry,  the  op- 
portunity to  purchase  controlling  inter- 
ests in  important — as  well  as  security- 
related — U.S.  industries  has  never  been 
more  opportune. 

We  must  act  now  to  limit  foreign  In- 
vestment in  this  country.  It  is  to  no 
avail  to  claim  we  might  later  see  fit  to 
expropriate.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right.  What  is  needed  is  constructive  ac- 
tion to  limit  foreign  investment  In  U.S. 
companies  to  something  less  than  con- 
trol. This  is  provided  against  in  my  bill. 
H.R.  16848,  presently  pending  before  the 
Commerce  Committee. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  foreign 
investment  in  any  American  corporation 
cannot  exceed  49  percent  of  controlling 
Interests.  A  cabinet-styled  committee  is 
enjoined  to  review  the  situation  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Ccngress 
for  a  lower  percentage  where  advisable, 
including  the  power  to  exclude  foreign 
investment  in  patently  security-related 
companies. 

Unless  immediate  action  is  taken  to 
implement  such  a  program,  we  face  a 
literal  Invasion  of  foreign  capital  in 
which  many  citizens  would  find  them- 
selves working  for  foreign  masters.  Such 
a  prospect  is  Intolerable  and  I  urge  and 
seriously  recommend  immediate  and 
favorable  action  on  my  bill,  the  "'Foreign 
Investment  and  Control  Act  of  1974." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HH.  12628, 
VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS'  READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
12628)  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  educational  assistance, 
and  special  training  allowances  paid  to 
eligible  veterans  and  other  persons;  to 
make  improvements  in  the  educational 
assistance  programs;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 7,  1974.) 

Mr.  DORN  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CKNIKAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  ttiat  aU  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
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There  was  no  objectioi 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  SpesJter,  when  H.R. 
12628  was  originally  pasj  »d  by  the  House 
on  February  19,  1974,  its  major  provision 
wsis  a  proposal  to  incre;  se  by  13.6  per- 
cent all  of  the  rates  of  ed  icatlonal  allow- 
ances for  veterans  and  t  leir  eligible  de 
pendents.  For  example.  i  he  present  rate 
for  a  Eingle  veteran  pu;  suing  full-time 
training  is  $220  per  mo  ith.  The  House 
proposed  to  increase  this  rate  to  $250 
per  month  with  compart  ble  increases  in 
cases  where  dependents  ire  involved. 

On  June  19,  1974.  the  Senate  took  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  12628  by  ;  ubstitutlng  the 
full  text  on  its  version  of  a  veterans' 
education  bill  contalnec  in  S.  2784.  As 
thus  passed  by  the  Sen  ite  the  bill  in- 
creased the  basic  mont  ily  rates  by  18 
percr'nt.  for  er-an'p'e.  $2:  0  per  month  to 
$260  per  month,  and  add(  d  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  rate  packag  a  new  partial 
tuition  allowance  under  i  formula  which 
in  the  average  c.-.ss  would  provide  the 
^'eteran  with  an  addit  onal  $720  per 
school  year.  I  p.m  .-^ure  t:  at  many  Mem- 
bers are  familiar  with  tl  e  problems  and 
abuses  arising  from  the  uition  pajTnent 
portion  of  the  original  World  War  II 
GI  bill.  Following  an  e  tended  inquiry 
by  a  House  select  commi  tee,  the  Korean 
conflict  GI  bill  was  fo;  mulated  which 
discarded  any  form  of  i  3-called  tuition 
payment  and  provided  a  single  monthly 
allowance  directly  to  th ;  veteran.  This 
philosophy  was  continu  d  in  the  1966 
cold -war  GI  bill  and  h  is  been  main- 
tained as  congressional  p  )licy  evei  since. 
In  the  Ught  of  this  b  ickgroimd.  the 
House  managers  rejecte  I  any  form  of 
tuition  payment,  either  t(  the  institution 
or  to  the  veteran,  but  ii,  order  to  reach 
a  cbmprcmLse  on  this  p  aint,  agreed  to 
an  increase  in  the  basic  i4tes  of  22.7  per- 
cent, for  example,  $2?  0  to  $270  per 
month,  and  the  Senate  conferees  con- 
curred. 

Each  version  of  the  b  11  also  proposed 
to  liberalize  the  eligibill  ;y  requirements 
for  vocational  rehabilita  tlon  for  present 
and  future  veterans  i  1th  a  service- 
connected  disability.  Th  basic  objective 
sought  in  each  version  f  now  contained 
in  the  conference  bill. 

The  original  confers 
August  19,  1974.  provide 
percent  increase  to  the  s( 
ance  authorized  for  vo( 
tation  trainees — about  S 


total — as  authorized  fo, 
educational  trainees.  In 
of  order  was  raised  ul 
of  the  conference  repoi 
that  the  mentioned  inc 
rehabilitation    rates   e: 
crease  proposed  by  eitl, 
Senat«  bill.  According! 
that  the  conferees  exc 
thority  in  this  regard, 
of  order  was  sustained. 


^ce  report,  filed 

the  same  22.7- 

Ibsistence  allow- 

^tlonal  rehabill- 

percent  of  the 


all  of  the  other 
;his  area  a  point 
n  consideration 
on  August  22 
se  in  vocational 
leeded  the  In- 
r  the  House  or 
it  was  urged 
led  their  au- 
hen  the  point 
e  chairman  of 
diately  moved 


the  House  managers ^  ^„ 

that  the  House  recede  fr<  m  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  Senate  am(  ndment  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  H.R.  IJ  528,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  a  sul  itltute  amend- 
ment. This  substitute  an:  sndment  which 
was  passed  unanimously 
returned  the  bill  to  the 


the  same  form  as  recom  nended  by  the 


by  the  House 
other  body  in 


conferees  with  the  following  exceptions: 
First,  the  rate  increase  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  subsistence  allowances  was 
reduced  to  18  percent,  to  comply  with 
the  point  of  order;  second,  the  extension 
of  maximum  entitlement  from  the  pres- 
ent 36  months  to  45  months  was  deleted : 
and  third,  the  veterans'  education  loan 
provisions  were  deleted. 

Accordingly,  conferees  were  reappoint- 
ed to  resolve  the  difference^  between  the 
House  substitute  amendment  of  Au- 
gust 22  and  the  original  Senate-passed 
bill,  S.  27C4. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  have 
been  in  agreement  from  the  outset  with 
respect  to  provisions  dealing  with  cer- 
tpln  minor  liberalizations  of  the  veter- 
rns'  educational  programs,  as  well  as 
provisions  coverirg  job  counseling,  train- 
ing and  placement  service,  employment 
ond  training  of  disabled  and  Vietnam 
era  veterans  and  veterans'  reemploy- 
ment rights.  The  present  conference  re- 
port covering  thrse  subjects  contains  no 
substantive  changes  and  are  discussed 
in  more  detail  in  the  accompanying  joint 
explanatory  statement  of  the  commiittee 
on  conference.  ' 

Under  the  present  law.  veterans  are 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  36  months  of 
education  and  training.  The  House 
■■'^endment  contained  no  provision  with 
respect  to  this  maximum  but  the  Senate 
bill  propased  to  increase  this  period  from 
36  months  to  45  months.  In  conference 
the  House  managers  were  persuaded  by 
certain  cosrent  justification  for  nn  in- 
crease in  entitlement  in  certain  hard- 
ship case":  and  therefore  concurred  in 
a  liberalization  which  would  authorize 
an  additional  number  of  months,  not  ex- 
ceeding nine,  as  may  be  utilized  in  pur- 
suit of  a  program  of  education  leading 
to  a  standard  college  degree. 

The  Senate  substitute  pronosed  to  es- 
tablish a  new  student  loan  program  to 
be  administered  by  the  veterans  admin- 
istration and  funded  through  the  Na- 
tional Service  Ldfe  Insurance  trust  fund. 
Such  loans  would  be  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2^00  and  available  only  if  the 
veteran  is  imable  to  receive  a  student 
loan  from  the  Federal  programs,  pri- 
marily administered  by  HEW.  The  House 
managers  were  reluctant  to  see  the  VA 
embark  on  such  a  new  type  of  activity 
but  receded  from  its  position  subject 
to  a  reduction  in  the  maximum  avail- 
able loan  In  the  amount  of  $600  and 
elimination  of  the  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram through  the  National  Service  Life 
trust  fund.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment, a  special  revolving  fund  would 
be  established  and  funded  through  the 
usual  appropriations  for  readjustment 
benefits. 

As  we  have  stressed  in  the  managers 
statement,  the  house  conferees  are  con- 
cerned that  excessive  default  rates  at 
certain  institutions  might  jeopardize 
the  success  of  the  program.  In  this  con- 
nection, recent  publicity  has  indicated 
that  approximately  one  fourth  of  all 
student  loans  under  programs  admin- 
istered by  HEW  are  in  default.  Accord- 
ingly, both  committees  will  closely  mon- 
itor default  experience  and  expect  the 
administrator  not  only  to  so  mc«iltor  but 


take  aggressive  steps  to  pursue  and  ef- 
feet  collections  wherever  possible.  Fur- 
ther, the  conferees  direct  the  adminis- 
trator to  utilize  his  new  authority  con- 
tained in  the  bill  with  respect  to  decep- 
tive and  misleading  advertising,  to  take 
affirmative  steps  to  prevent  any  ques- 
tionable sales  or  enrollment  practices 
utilizing  advertising  about  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  new  loan  program  as  a 
promotional  technique.  The  conferees 
recognize  that  in  meritorious  cases 
additional  loan  facilities  may  be  vital 
to  students  in  pursuing  their  educa- 
tional program  but  it  should  be  made 
crystal  clear  tliat  this  is  not  in  any  way 
intended  as  a  "handout"  program  and 
appropriate  corrective  measures  will  be 
taken  in  the  event  of  abuses. 

For  the  record,  I  feel  that  it  is  impera- 
tive to  set  clear  your  conferees'  phlloe- 
ophy   as   to   the  fiscal   impact  of  this 
legislation.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
complete  unanimity  of  view  that  in  the 
light  of  the  spiraling  cost  of  living  the 
present  training  allowances  are  greatly 
inadequate.  In  recent  public  utterances, 
the  President  has  indicated  that  an  in- 
crease of  approximately   18  or  even  20 
percent  would  be  justified.  This  would  be 
true  from  the  standpoint  solely  of  the 
increase  in  cost  of  living;  however,  testi- 
mony before  both  Houses  has  made  it 
abundantly  cl^ar  that  the  tuition  costs 
in  all  institutions,  but  particularly  those 
charged  by  private  institutions  have  far 
outridden  the  cost  of  living  as  reflected 
by  the  consumers'  price  index  and  your 
conferees  were  convinced  that  this  factor 
cannot  be  ignored.  Accordingly,  it  seems 
to  me  that  an  additional  5  percent  above 
the  increase  which  the  President  sug- 
gests is  fully  justified.  It  is  not  at  all 
irrelevant  to  take  note  of  the  alarming 
increase  in  the  rate  of  unemployment, 
particularly  involving  those  young  men 
and  women  of  school  age.  F^irther,  your 
conferees  have  noted  the  significance  of 
the    President's    most    recent    economy 
speech  to  the  Congress  which  included  a 
recommendation  for  increases  in  unem- 
ployment com.pensation  benefits  and  the 
creation  of  a  brand-new  community  Im- 
provement   corps    through    short-term 
useful  work  projects,  such  standby  pro- 
gram to  be  geared  to  the  unemployment 
rate.  With  these  factors  In  mind,  it  seems 
eminently    desirable   not    only    from  a 
fiscal  but  also  a  sociological  standpoint  to 
improve  the  availability  of  greater  educa- 
tional benefits  for  our  young  men  and 
women  who  have  served  in  the  armed 
services,  including  certain  of  their  wives, 
widows,  and  orphan  children.  In  this 
way  we  will  provide  improved  oppor- 
tunity for  our  yoimg  people  to  pursue 
further  education,  thus  relieving,  in  part, 
the  luiemployment  problem  and  lessening 
the  necessary  magnitude  of  the  propoMd 
new  community  improvement  corps.  "Hie 
first  GI  bill  was  enacted  over  30  yean 
ago.  Since  that  time  highly  reputable 
studies  have  demonstrated  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  original  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams have  been  offset  many  times  by 
the  resulting  increase  in  tax  revenues 
and,  more  importantly,  a  significsmt  rais- 
ing   in    the    educational    level   of   our 
citizenry. 
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I  sincerely  feel  that  the  provisions  of 
the  conference  report  now  before  Hie 
House  for  consideration  are  generous 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  veterans  con- 
cerned and  represent  an  expropriate 
recognition  by  the  Confess  of  the  need 


to  maintain  a  strong  smd  viable  educa- 
tional assistance  program  for  our  vet- 
erans. I  therefore  strongly  recommend 
approval  of  this  report  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  for  the  record 
at  this  point  a  table  showing  the  5  year 


estimated  cost  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  12628.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
estimate  for  the  first  full  year,  including 
about  $75  million  for  the  loan  revolving 
fund,  will  be  $869.8  million. 
The  table  follows: 


H.R.  126281— 5- YEAR  COST  OF  CONFEREHCE  REPORT  (OCT.  2,  1974) 


197S 


Full 

year  lOmos^ 


Total '(•»««¥« 
daU) 


1976       1977       1978       1979 


Oct.  1, 
1974 


RtadjustnMnt  benefits: 

Rate  increase $712.3 

Active  duty  training 7 

Refresher  training 3.1 

Worl<  study 8.3 

Tutorial  assistance g 

Chapter  35  farm 4 

45  mo.  entitlement 26.3 

Equalize  war  vets.  (ch.  31). . .      36. 6 
Ifeimbursement  of  expenses.  .2 

BCLabsences 4.1 

Loan  revolving  fund  • 74. 9 

Subtotil ...    867.7 


tesas 

.7 

3.1 

8.3 

.8 

.4 

26.3 

36.6 

.2 

4.1 

74.9 


t66S 


5 

7 

2.6 

8.3 

.7 

.4 

10.3 

37.2 

.2 

3.9 

69.1 


(550.8 

.1 

2.6 

8.3 

.6 

.4 

10.3 

37.9 

.2 

3.3 

51.7 


514.7 

$474.5 

$2,855.8 

.1 

.1 

1.7 

2.6 

2.6 

13.5 

8.3 

8.3 

41.5 

.5 

.5 

3.1 

.4 

.4 

2.0 

1U.3 

10.3 

67.5 

38.6 

39.0 

189.3 

.2 

.2 

1.0 

3.2 

2.8 

17.3 

38.4 

24.4 

285.5 

805.7      798.9     666.2     617.3     563.1       3,451.2 


1975 


Full 

year  lOmos: 


1976       1977 


1978 


Total  >  (effective 
date) 

Oct  1. 
1979  1974 


GOE:« 

Joint  apprentice  $3 $0.6 

Loan  (administrative  cost).. .  1. 5 

Sutitotal 2.1 

Budget  authority  .- 

Readjustment  benefits 867. 7 

GOE 2.1 

Total 869.8 


$0.6 
1.5 


$0.5 
1.0 


$0.4 
1.9 


$0.4 
2.7 


$0.3 
3.4 


$2.2 

10.5 


2.1 


1.5 


2.3 


3.1 


3.7 


12.7 


805.7 
2.1 


798.9 
1.5 


666.2 
2.3 


617.3 
3.1 


563.1 
3.7 


3,451.2 
12.7 


107.8      800.4      668.5      620.4      566.8        3.463.9 


'r''?*^n''!i!S''"'*  '618,500,000  for  the  extension  of  the  delimiting  date  by  Public  Law  93-337 
Of)  July  lU,  19/4. 

tJ  ^."J., "10, ""'"»•'"  col"";''  an^  the  total  column  are  based  upon  s  Sept  1, 1974  effective  date 
The  total  column  represenb  cost  for  a  period  of  4  years  and  10  months. 


'  Assuiw  10  percent  of  IHL  trainees  would  be  eligible  for  a  loan  and  interest  rate  of  6  5  percent 
to  be  paid  by  veteran.  '^ 

•Excludes  »4,400,000  for  veteran  represeoUtive  GOE  cost.  Costs  for  evaluation  and  data  col- 
lection and  outreach  service  would  entail  subsUntial  GOE  cost  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
estimate  at  this  time. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  House  conferees, 
in  addition  to  myself,  were  Congressmen 
James  A.  Haley,  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
He-nry  Helstoski,  John  Paul  Hammer- 
scHMiDT,  Congresswoman  Margaret  M. 
Heckler,  John  Zwach,  and  Chalmers  P. 
Wylie. 

I  want  to  express  my  personal  appre- 
ciation to  each  of  the  House  conferees. 
We  had  no  difQculty  agreeing  on  most 
major  points.  Each  of  these  conferees 
was  most  cooperative  in  attending  meet- 
ings and  in  helping  work  out  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  me  especially  express  my  thanks  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com^ 
mlttee,  the  Honorable  John  Paul  Ham- 
MERSCHMn>T,  who  was  one  of  the  con- 
ferees. He  lias  been  most  reasonable  and 
has  been  guided  by  a  strong  sympathy 
and  imderstanding  as  to  the  needs  of 
veterans  in  training. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  also 
to  Congressman  Olin  E.  Teague,  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  acted 
for  me  on  several  occasions  in  handlhig 
this  report. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Helstoski. 
Mr.  HEU3TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  veterans'  education 
and  training  bUl,  H.R.  12628. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  their  concern  and 
work  on  this  bill.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  Training,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chair,  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  numerous  bills  relating  to  the 
education  and  training  program,  and  al- 
though this  bill  does  not  contain  certain 
proposals  which  many  members  of  the 
subcommittee  strongly  supported,  it  does 
Iffovide  a  long  overdue  and  much  needed 
increase  in  the  education  training  allow- 
ance and  other  worthwhile  benefits  and 
improvements  In  the  educational  train- 


ing program.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  conference  report 
in  order  that  these  veteran  students  will 
not  have  to  wait  any  longer  to  receive 
an  increase  in  their  training  allowance. 
As  I  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members 
of  the  Education  and  Training  Subcom- 
mittee worked  hard  to  achieve  an  equi- 
table increase  in  training  benefits  for  this 
Nation's  veterans  and  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  these  subcommittee 
members,  the  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teagxje, 
Don  Edwards,  George  E.  Danielson,  Ella 
T.  Grasso,  Lester  L.  Wolpt,  Jack  Brink- 
ley.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Margaret 
M.  Heckler,  John  M.  Zwach,  Chalmers 
P.  Wylie,  Joseph  J.  Maraziti,  James  Abd- 
NOR,  Robert  J.  Huber.  and  William  F. 
Walsh,  for  their  efforts. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  conference 
report,  the  educational  training  allow- 
ance is  increased  by  22.7  percent,  result- 
ing in  an  increase  in  the  present  $200 
monthly  allowance  for  a  single  veteran 
to  $270  monthly,  with  an  equal  percent- 
age of  increase  for  veterans  with  depend- 
ents. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  a  result 
of  the  point  of  order  made  on  the  con- 
ference report  when  this  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  previously,  it  was 
not  possible  to  provide  the  22.7  percent 
increase  across  the  board  to  all  persons 
in  training.  Therefore,  those  persons  re- 
ceiving training  under  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation training  program  for  dis- 
abled veterans  as  well  as  those  under  the 
on-the-job  training  program  will  receive 
an  increase  of  18  percent.  I  am  hopeful 
that  early  action  can  be  taken  later  In 
this  Congress  to  increase  the  training 
allowance  for  these  persons  to  22.7  per- 
cent. 

Although  the  conferees  dropped  the 
provision  which  would  have  provided  a 
tuition  payment  in  addition  to  the  train- 
ing allowance,  I  personally  feel  that 
there  is  justification  for  the  tuition  pay- 
ment and  I  am  hopeful  that  legislation 
to  provide  a  tuition  payment  in  addi- 
tion to  the  training  allowance  will  be 


considered  the  early  part  of  the  next 
Congress. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  extension 
of  entitlement  from  36  to  45  months  for 
veterans  who  need  the  additional  time  to 
achieve  a  standtuti  undergraduate  col- 
lege degree.  We  will  follow  the  admin- 
istering of  this  provision  carefully,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  determine  Lf  changes 
in  this  provision  should  be  made  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  legislation  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  training  allowance  for  veterans 
was  first  approved  by  the  House  in  Feb- 
ruary. Pinal  passage  of  legislation  to  in- 
crefise  the  training  allowance  is  long 
overdue,  and  although  this  conference 
report  may  not  meet  the  desires  of  every 
Member,  I  feel  that  It  is  a  reasonable 
compromise  and  would  achieve  our  prin- 
cipal desire,  that  is  to  obtain  a  much 
needed  Increase  in  the  training  allow- 
ance for  veterans  and  eligible  depend- 
ents. Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
imanlmous  approval  of  this  conference 
report  and  am  extremely  hopeful  that 
same  wiU  be  approved  by  the  other  body 
and  the  President. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  worked  longer  and  harder  than  any- 
one on  this  committee  for  this  legisla- 
tion which  began  laist  year.  This  confer- 
ence report  today  is  the  result  of  his  dili- 
gence and  long,  hard  work,  his  perse- 
verance to  try  to  achieve  for  the  veteran 
what  has  been  long  due  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member, 
who  has  worked  so  faithfully  and  so  long 
since  the  beginning  of  last  year — and 
it  is  really  a  tragedy  that  this  bill  did 
not  stop  in  February  when  it  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  332  to  6. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ham- 

MERSCHMIDT)  . 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  lanking  minority 
conferee.  I  am  pleased  fD  rise  In  support 
of  the  conference  repoft.  The  presenta- 
tion of  this  report.  Mi  Speaker,  repre- 
sents the  culmination  Ibf  many  months 
of  intensive  study,  ilellberation  and 
negotiation  on  the  sub^t  of  this  report. 
The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  this 
legislation  began  witi  subcommittee 
hearings  on  pending  bifis  relating  to  vet- 
erans' education  in  July  1973. 

On  February  19  ot  this  year,  this 
body,  by  a  unanimoui  382  to  0  vote, 
passed  and  sent  to  the  l|enate  a  veterans 
education  bill  with  a  first  year  cost  of 
$1.1  billion.  The  measure  increased 
monthly  educational  allowances  by  13.6 
percent  and  extended  ttae  8-year  period 
during  which  educationld  benefits  could 
be  utilized  to  10  years.     1 

The  Senate  passed  t^  measure  with 
extensive  amendments  cfi  June  19,  1974. 
As  amended,  the  Senat^iblll  provided  an 
18.2-percent  increase  iii  monthly  aUow- 
ances;  a  2-year  extension  of  the  8-year 
period  for  using  beneffs;  an  increase 
from  36  to  45  months  i|  the  maximum 
educational  entitlement ^a  supplemental 
tuition  payment  up  to  $■! 
student  loans  up  to  $2,0i 

cost  of  the  Senate  p 

billion  for  the  first  year 
Because  of  delays  in 

finally  became  necessa_„, ._ 

year  extension  as  a  sepa|ate  measure,  Tn 
order  that  thousands  of  veterans  con- 
fronted with  the  expir4lon  date  could 
stay  in  training.  I 

The  approval  of  this  fneasure,  Public 
Law  93-337.  reduced  the  cost  of  the 
pending  cMiference  repi)rt  measure  by 
$618.5  million.  The  coste  of  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  House  and  sinate  conferees, 
and  awaiting  your  appro^l.  has  been  re- 
duced to  an  annual  aveAge  annual  cost 
of  $692.8  million  for  a  f-year  period 

Members  will  recall  i 
Senate  conferees  had  pn 
agreement  on  a  comproi 
this  legislation.  The  co.. 
was  rejected  as  the  resul 


No  subject  in  the  field  of  veterans' 
affairs  has  stimulated  more  mail  than 
has  the  issue  of  increased  educational 
benefits. 

The  conference  report  represents  a 
reasonable  compromise  in  the  differences 
in  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
bill,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  approved 
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order  being  sustained 
the  House  again  passed  an 
sion  of  the  bill,  and  again 
ference  with  the  other  bod 

The  conference  report  . 
House  Is  a  negotiated  co 

authorizes    a    22.7-perce.      ^    „ 

monthly  educational  allowances  for  elJU 
glble  veterans  and  dependents  and  sur 
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rate  student  loans  up  to     600  per  year 


are  authorized  for  veterar 
tional  expenses  that  exceed 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactt  ent  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  sorely  nee  led  increases 
in  monthly  educational  alk  wances  Is  al- 
ready long  overdue.  While 
does  have  an  effective  date 
1,  It  Is  essential  that  we, 
further  delay 


with  educa- 
thelr  income. 


the  measure 
)f  September 
act  without 


MAJOK  PROVISIONS  or  coNFrarNcs  «m»oBT  on 

H.R.    12628 

First.  A  23-percent  increase  in  educa- 
tional allowances  for  veterans  and 
eligible  dependents  and  survivors  attend- 
ing school. 

Second.  An  18.2-percent  increase  In 
monthly  subsistence  allowances  for  vet- 
erans pursuing  programs  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  apprenticeship  and 
job  training. 

Third.  Permits  the  initial  6  months  of 
active  duty  training  by  Reservists  and 
National  Guardsmen  to  be  counted  for 
entitlement  to  educational  benefits  If  it 
is  followed  by  at  least  12  months  of 
active  duty. 

Fourth.  Authorizes  up  to  6  months  of 
refresher  training  for  veterans  with  cur- 
rent OI  bill  eligibility  to  update  their 
skills  In  the  light  of  advances  in  their 
field  of  employment  during  and  since 
their  military  service. 

Fifth.  Increases  work-study  program 
to  a  maximum  of  250  hours  and  $625  per 
student  per  semester. 

Sixth.  Extends  tuition  assistance  from 
a  maximum  of  9  months  at  $50  per 
month  to  12  months  at  $60  per  month. 
Seventh.  Authorizes  farm  cooperative 
training  for  eligible  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors. 

Eighth.  Extends  an  additional  nine 
months  of  educational  entitlement  to 
veterans  pursuing  programs  leading  to 
standard  undergraduate  degrees. 

Ninth.  Equalize  eligibility  criteria  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955  with  the 
criteria  for  World  War  n  and  Korean 
conflict  veterans. 

Tenth.  Authorizes  loans  up  to  $600  per 
year  for  students  with  educational  ex- 
penses exceeding  their  financial  re- 
sources. 

Eleventh.  Provides  statutory  authority 
for  the  Veteran's  Administration  "Man 
on  Campus"  or  "Vet  Rep"  program. 

Twelfth.  Liberalizes  criteria  for  meas- 
urement oi  full  time  in  courses  not  lead- 
ing to  a  standard  college  degree. 

Thirteenth.  Liberalizes  leave  policy  for 
courses  not  leading  to  a  standard  col- 
lege degree. 

Fourteenth.  Strengthens  employment 
services  to  veterans  and  extends  private 
employment  services  to  certain  wives  and 
widows  of  veterans. 

Fifteenth.  Transfers  statutory  author- 
ity for  Bureau  of  Veterans  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  from  title  50  of  title  38,  U.8. 
Code.  Also  extends  veterans  reemploy- 
ment rights  coverage  to  veterans  in  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  and  to  employees  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  John  L 
Burton)  . 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  chair- 
man, If  I  might. 
One  thing  that  has  been  of  concern  to 


veterans  In  my  district  was  the  limitation 
of  the  9-month  extension  that  could  not 
be  used  in  the  graduate  school. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  I  will  be  pleased  to  n- 
spond  to  his  inquiry.  Present  law  provides 
a  maximum  of  36  months  of  eligibility  for 
educational  training.  The  conference  bill 
would  add  to  this  entitlement  an  addi- 
tional number  of  months,  not  exceeding 
9,  and  I  quote.  "As  may  be  utilized  in  pur- 
suit of  a  program  of  education  leading  to 
a  standard  undergraduate  college  de- 
gree." Therefore,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
additional  9  months,  or  a  necessary  part 
thereof,  would  be  available  where  the 
veteran  is  pursuing  a  program  that  may 
require  5  years  in  order  to  receive  the 
standard  undergraduate  college  degree  In 
the  particular  program. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  The  quesUoa 
I  have  is,  they  cannot  use  the  9  months 
for  a  graduate  degree.  I  just  wanted  to 
know  what  the  cost  saving  of  that  pro- 
hibition would  be. 
Mr.  DORN.  About  $30  million. 
Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  $30  mtiUnn 
is  the  cost  saving  in  prohibiting  this? 
Mr.  DORN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Nev 
York  (Mr.  Binoham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  12628.  the  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1974,  has  had  a  stormy  trip 
through  the  Halls  of  Congress.  It  has 
generated  more  controversy  and  con- 
cern than  any  other  veterans  legislation 
I  can  remember.  It  has  been  my  hoiM 
dining  the  last  year  that  this  legislation 
would  finally  make  the  Vietnam-era  OI 
bill  an  effective  tool  for  bringing  veter- 
ans back  into  the  civilian  economy.  Vet- 
erans in  the  1960'8  and  1970*8  have  not 
had  training  and  education  beneflti 
available  to  them  which  are  the  equal 
of  those  we  gave  the  returning  heroes  of 
World  War  n. 

Awareness  of  this  inequity  has  spread 
across  the  country  in  the  last  few  yean 
and  efforts  to  correct  it  focused  on  the 
bin  before  us  today.  Tliose  efforts  ran 
into  heavy  opposition  from  peimy-wise, 
pound-foolish  people  who  were  con- 
vinced that  only  adjustments  in  bene- 
fit levels  to  meet  cost  of  living  Increaiee 
were  necessary  and  not  bado  changes  In 
the  structure  of  the  OI  bill. 

HH.  12628.  as  it  now  appears  in  tbi 
conference  report,  does  make  some  ma- 
jor Improvements  in  OI  bill  benefits,  de- 
spite the  legislative  sleight-of-hand  at- 
tempt to  seriously  weaken  the  bill's  pro- 
visions after  the  conferees  had  reached  a 
supposedly  final  agreement.  A  22.7  per- 
cent increase  in  all  but  vocational  reha- 
bilitation allowances,  a  $600  loan  prori- 
sion.  and  an  extentlon  of  the  mftTimnm 
months  of  entitlement  fnan  36  to  45 
months  for  college  education  have  aQ 
been  agreed  to  and  incorporated  in  this 
conference  report. 

The  principal  casualty  of  the  1974  bat- 
tle over  veterans  education  benefits  was 
the  proposed  tuition  equalizer  provlslaQi 
Although  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  tuition  proposal  ran  into  a  stone  waO 
in  the  House  and  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference. However,  this  proposal  is  so  Im* 
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portant  that  it  must  be  considered  by  the 
94th  Congress  next  year. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  U.8.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  beised  on  new  data  resulting 
from  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974  show  a 
distinctly  greater  ability  of  Veterans  in 
Western  and  Southern,  low-college-tui- 
tion States  to  use  the  OI  UU  than  veter- 
ans in  Eastern  and  Midwestern  States. 

Texas  and  Pennsylvania  have  identi- 
cal numbers  of  veterans — 386,000 — and 
Ohio  has  361.000  vets.  Texas  veterans 
were  able  to  use  $181,000,000  in  OI  bill 


benefits,  while  Permsylvanians  used  only 
$117,000,000  and  Ohio  only  $112,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1974. 

Saul  Friedman,  of  the  Knight  Pai>ers, 
wrote  that 

If  you're  a  Vietnam  veteran  living  in 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan  or  Ohio  and  you 
want  an  education,  you'd  better  move  to 
Texas  or  CaltfonUa. 

And  New  York  is  in  the  same  situation 
as  Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Peimsylvania. 

Here  are  some  significant  comparative 
figures  for  fiscal  year  1974: 


Ptyments 
Gl  bill 


Payments 

as  p«rc«nt  of 

California 

paymtnts 


Veteran 

population 

as  percent  of 

California 

veteran 

population 


CaWornia $456,620,000 


Taus 

New  York 

Illinois 

ftinnsylvania 

Ohio 

MidHian 


181,360,000 
162,2SO,000 
132,  350, 000 
117.680,000 
112,980,000 
108,750.000 


100.0 
39.7 
35.5 
29.0 
25.8 
24.7 
23.8 


10(MI 
47.1 
62.6 
42.2 
47.1 
44.0 
34.9 


Vietnam 

veteran 

population 


820,000 
386,000 
513,000 
346,000 
386,000 
361.000 
286,000 


I  am  appalled  to  learn  that,  over  the 
7  years  of  the  GI  bill  program,  for  which 
the  figures  have  been  complied,  the 
513,000  "eterans  in  New  York  State  have 


used  almost  $1,100,000,000  less  In  GI  bill 
opportunities  than  the  820,000  vets  in 
California. 
Here  are  the  cumulative  figures : 


GIbin 

payments. 

fiscal  yaars 


Payments  as 
percent  ol 
Calttornia 
payments 


Veteran 

population 

as  percent  of 

CalilomM 

veteran 

population 


Addrtienal 
GI  bill 
payments 
if  used  at 
California 
rate 


California $1,726,620,000 

I«»»-  L 657,360,006 

New  York 634,280,000 

Illinois 527  350,000 

Pjw'ylvini* 483,680,000 

Oleo 432.980  000 

•*"l*i8»n 403, 750. «« 


100.0 
38.1 
36.7 

3a5 

2S.0 
25.1 

23.4 


These  figures  would  be  startling  In  any 
Federal  program.  But  where  one  Is  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  readjustment  benefit 
and  in  effect  compensate  for  service,  they 
are  more  than  startling.  They  Indicate 
fundamental  defects  in  the  program  de- 
sign which  must  be  remedied.  The  vet 
from  California  and  the  vet  from  New 
York  served  in  the  same  rice  paddy,  and 
faced  the  same  dangers.  Neither  he  nor 
we  can  control  the  fact  that  one  State — 
California— has  a  imiversally  available 
system  of  free  Junior  colleges  and  4 -year 
public  colleges  that  charge  $165  a  year, 
while  other  States  have  different  systems. 
Pbr  example,  my  State  has  historically 
relied  on  private  colleges,  where  the 
direct  costs  were  borne  by  the  student 
through  his  tuition  rather  than  the  State 
through  its  taxpayers. 

This  has  changed  dramatically  in  the 
last  10  years,  with  an  enormous  expan- 
sion of  the  State  University:  For  fiscal 
year  1973  New  York's  spending  for  post- 
secondary  education,  at  $983,941,000. 
was  approaching  California's  $1,141.- 
000.000.  In  fact,  for  fiscal  1974  New  York 
appropriated  $1,100,000,000.  Despite  this 
massive  expenditure,  44  percent  of  the 
male  students  in  New  York  still  attend 
private  colleges,  such  as  Syracuse,  Ptord- 
ham,  Columbia,  NYU,  Long  Island,  Pace 
College,  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  others. 
But  these  private  colleges,  paid  for  by 


student  tuition  and  alimini,  and  the 
recipients  of  billions  of  dollars  in  tax 
exemptions  from  their  municipalities — 
In  effect  a  subsidy  from  local  taxpayers — 
are  closed  off  to  our  State's  Vietnam 
veterans.  This  is  because,  imlike  the 
World  War  n  GI  bill,  which  covered 
tuition  at  89  percent  of  all  private  and  at 
aU  public  colleges,  under  today's  bm  a 
Vietnam  vet  would  have  to  spend  his 
entire  benefits  on  tuition  and  would  have 
nothing  left  to  live  on  if  he  chose  to  go 
to  a  private  college  and  had  no  outside 
resources. 

Under  the  World  War  n  GI  bill,  there 
was  equality  for  all  veterans.  Everyone 
could  go  to  his  State  college  or  imlversity 
and  have  $75  for  subsistence  free  and 
clear  of  tuition,  books  and  supplies 
costs — imless  he  earned  an  outside  in- 
come greater  than  the  average  monthly 
Income  of  nonveterans.  Under  today's  GI 
bill,  tuition  charges  close  veterans  out  of 
many  educational  institutions.  Some  vets 
who  pay  little  or  no  tuition  have  $2,000  a 
year  to  live  on,  while  others  In  States  like 
Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan 
and  New  York,  who  must  pay  from  $800 
to  $1,088  to  attend  their  public  colleges, 
would  have  $1,200  or  less  a  year  to  live  on. 

Public  college 
tuition  costs 

California $165 

New  York  (8UNT)>_ 760-000 

Pennsylvania 900-1,060 


Texas   266-378 

Ohio 750 

lUlnoliiS    ^ 472-611 

Michigan . 704 

'Figures  apply  to  State  University,  City 
University  of  New  York  is  tultlon-free. 

-'nilnols  has  a  state  QI  Bill  which  covers 
tuition  at  public  colleges,  but  not  private. 

The  VA  defends  today's  GI  bill  on  the 
basis  of  average  tuition  charges.  In  do- 
ing so,  it  limips  together  tuition  charges 
at  2-  and  4-year  colleges.  By  operating 
on  a  system  of  averages  in  flying  our 
veterans  home  from  overseas,  we  would 
give  half  the  vets  too  many  dollars,  and 
the  half  returning  to  homes  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  insuflacient  dollars  to 
get  home.  Across-the-board  increases 
in  the  GI  bill  do  not  correct  these  inequi- 
ties. They  simply  give  more  money  to 
men  in  low-tuition  States  for  subsistence, 
while  many  mer.  in  high-tuition  States 
would  still  be  foreclosed  from  using  their 
benefits  at  all. 

The  means  to  correct  the  situation  is 
through  a  variable  tuition  payment  that 
reflects  State  differences  in  education 
costs.    I    Introduced    such    legislation, 
H.R.  11009,  In  October  of  1973,  and  the 
Senate  version  of  the  GI  bill  contained  a 
tuition  equalizer  provision  under  which 
all  vets  would  pay  the  first  $100  per  year 
in  tuition  and  the  Federal  Government 
would  pick  up  80  percent  of  the  next 
$900.  This  arrangement  was  dropped  in 
conference.  I  would  hope  that,  early  in 
the  next  session,  at  least  the  more  eco- 
nomical version  proposed  by  Con'iress- 
100  0  man  William  Walsh,  with  the  vec  pay- 
ing  the  first  $400  and  the  Pedp«.i  Gov- 
ernment paying  the  next  $600,  would 
be  speedily  enacted.  This  would  go  a  long 
way  to  Insure  that  all  vets  are  able  to 
attend  their  State  colleges  on  a  more 
equal  footing.  It  would  give  veterans  who 
chose  private  colleges  some  help,  but  It 
certainly  would  not  begin  to  pay  their 
way  at  the  most  prestigious  institutions, 
such    as    Harvard,    with    a   tuition    of 
$3,200  per  year. 

Yet.  under  the  World  War  n  GI  bill, 
many  veterans  were  enabled  to  attend 
just  such  institutions,  as  many  members 
of  this  body  can  personally  attest. 

I  believe  that  adequate  safeguards  can 
be  built  Into  the  tuition  legislation  to  in- 
sure that  the  real  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  against  the  potential  for 
abuse  of  such  a  provision  can  be  met. 
Among  those  provisions,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  price  freeze  tied  to  tuition 
charges  in  effect  or  announced  as  of  a 
given  date  earlier  this  year;  a  require- 
ment that  veterans  be  charged  the  same 
tuition  for  courses  that  other  students 
are  taking  In  order  to  prevent  schools 
from  charging  out-of -State  tuition  rates 
for  in-State  veterans — an  abuse  of  the 
World  War  U  bill  frequently  cited,  and 
finally,  the  application  of  an  incomes 
test  like  that  applied  to  other  Federal 
scholarship  legislation  and  to  the  World 
War  n  QI  bill.  However,  I  would  insure 
that  such  an  income  test  take  into  con- 
sideration the  situation  of  the  married 
vet  with  children.  If  these  things  are 
done.  I  believe  a  tuition  system  cotild  be 
instituted  that  would  insure  eqidtaUe 
treatment  of  vets  from  all  States. 
The  contrast  in  results  under  the  OI 
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47.1 
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$155. 880, 000 
446,580,000 
201.280.000 
329.560,000 
326,730.000 
198,840.000 
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opportunity   grant 
what.  I  believe,  are  the 
suits  of  today's  GI  bll 
example.  In  fiscal  year 
sylvanla,  and  Ohio 
respectively — $9,600,000, 
$8,900,000    in    educatioi^l 
grants.  These  sums  are 
yet  QI  bill  payments  to 
States  differ  as  much  i 
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California 
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Pennsylvania. 

Texas 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan 


in  the  ca?e  of  Ohio  and  Texas — or  $68,- 
000,000.  Students  in  my  State  received 
$16,000,000  through  the  educational  op- 
portunity grant  program,  while  students 
in  California  received  $23,200,000.  Our 
payment  was  72.4  percent  of  California's. 
Under  the  GI  bill  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
California  vets  were  able  to  use  $456- 
600,000,  while  New  Yorkers  used  $162  - 
000,000—35.5  percent  of  California's  pay- 
ment. 
Here  are  the  figures: 
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EOG  grants 
fiscal  year  1974 


EOG  grants 

as  percent 

of  calculated 

payment 


Glbftl 

payments  at 

percent 

of  calculated 

GI  bill 

payment 


K3, 200. 000 
16,800.000 
9. 400,  000 
9, 600,  COO 
8,  900,  000 
10,  300. 000 
8, 500, 000 


100 
72.4 
40.9 
41.3 
38.3 
44.3 
36.3 


100 
35.5 
25.8 
39.7 
24.7 
29.0 
23.  S 


It  should  be  noted  that 
allocated  on  the  ratio  t. 
FTE — full-time  equivalen 
cation  enrollment  bears  t 
higher  education  act. 

The  educational  opport 
suit  from  service  in  the 


have   been   extensively   i  dvertised.    Yet 


COG  funds  are 

it  the  State's 

-higher  edu- 

national  FTE 

nities  that  re- 
ilunteer  Army 


be  discharged 

wUl  find  that 

be  of  limited 

high  tuition 


when  Volunteers  begin  U 
from  that  service,   they 
their  GI  bill  benefits  wil 
use  if  they  come  from 
State.  If  the  Armed  Servi  les  are  to  con 
tinue  to  advertise  for  voliAteers,  offering 
them   educational    oppor  unities,    those 
opportunitie.s  ought  to  h  s  real.  Other- 
wise, the  Volunteer  Arm]    will  continue 
to  be  hurt,  as  it  is  now   )eing  hurt,  by 
vets  returning  to  their  co  imunlties  and 
telling     their     yoimger     jrothers     and 
friends   that  military  se  vice  Is   unre- 
warded by  the  Govemmei  t — that  veter- 
ans get  no  jobs  when  th^  y  come  home, 
and  that  for  many  of  thim  the  GI  bill 
cannot   buy   needed   eduAtion.   As   any 
company   knows,   there   ii  nothing  like 
word-of-mouth  consumer  discontent  to 
scuttle  a  product.  We  shoi  d  not  let  that 
happen  to  the  Volunteer    amy,  and  we 
should  not  let  that  happe  i  to  the  con- 
cept of  military  service  t  i  this  Nation 
In  its  time  of  need. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  such 
time  as  she  may  consume  1  3  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Grasso)  . 
(Mrs.  GRASSO  asked  a£d  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  e  :tend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Spea  :er,  this  con- 
ference report  represents  4inixed  bless- 
ing to  veterans  and  their 
better  than  the  revised  b 
House  returned  to  the  othe 
gust.  Yet,  It  falls  short  of 
provisions     which     could, 
should,  have  been  included 
Vietnam  veteran. 

As  a  mmeber  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 

Committee,  I  have  been  a  „  

consistent  supporter  of  prop  >sals  io  in 
crease  veterans  education  be  lefits.  More 
than  3  years  ago  in  July  ;»71,  I  rec- 
ognized the  financial  difBci  Ities  facing 
the  Vietnam  veteran  and  ta  itroduced  a 
bill  which  would  have  prov  ded  $272  a 


.milies.  It  is 
which  the 

body  in  Au- 

itaining  the 
id     indeed 

o  assist  tlie 


month  for  a  single  full-time  veteran-stu- 
dent. During  my  4  years  in  the  House, 
I  have  cosponsored  and  supported  the 
legislation  to  increase  these  benefits- 
bills  which  were  passed  without  a  dis- 
senting vote. 

I  fully  recognize  the  economic  situa- 
tion facing  us  and  the  pressure  under 
which  the  conference  committee  met. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
that  the  Vietnam  veteran  is  being  offer- 
ed a  watered-down  second-hand  bill 
today. 

The  conference  report  to  H.R.  12628 
makes  three  major  changes  in  existing 
veterans  education  benefits.  First,  it  in- 
creases the  monthly  education  allotment 
for  a  single  full-time  veteran-student  by 
nearly  23  percent  from  $220  to  $270.  A 
married  veterans  benefits  increase  from 
$261  to  $321  under  the  bill  whUe  a  mar- 
ried veteran  with  a  child  would  receive 
$366  Instead  of  the  current  $298.  Addi- 
tional dependents  would  entitle  a  veteran 
to  $22  more  each  month  instead  of  the 
current  $18.  Second,  the  report  would 
permit  veterans  to  apply  for  low-inter- 
est VA  education  loans  of  up  to  $600  a 
yeajr.  Third,  the  report  would  give  the 
veteran  9  additional  months  to  complete 
his  undergraduate  education. 

Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
regret   that   a  new   and   valuable   pro- 
gram was  not  included  in  this  report  In 
its  version  oi  H.R.  12623  the  other  body 
added  a  tuition  jrayment  provision  which 
would  have  provided  a  v-teran  with  up 
to  $720  addltionallj-  a  year.  Such  a  pro- 
vision would  have  been  valuable  to  vet- 
erans from  Stales  which  do  not  wiive 
tuition  for  veterans.  The  section  v.as  in- 
serted in  an  effort  to  provide  present 
veterans    with    benefits    comparable    to 
those   received   by   their   fathers   after 
World  War  n.  The  Education  and  Train- 
ing Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member 
has  held  hearings  on  similar  proposals 
and,  when  the  bill  was  sent  to  confer- 
ence, I  joined  some  of  my  colleagues  In 
urging  the  conference  committee  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  language  on  tuition  pay- 
ments. 

In  August  the  conference  rejected  the 
tuition  supplement  payment,  but 
reached  an  agreement  on  an  otherwise 


acceptable  bill.  The  first  conference  re- 
port Increased  the  basic  monthly  bene- 
fit  from  $250  in  the  original  House  bill 
to  $270,  Included  a  $1,000  loan  program 
in  lieu  of  the  tuition  supplement  and 
gave  the  veteran  45  months  of  beQ«fitB 
instead  of  the  present  36  months. 

Unfortimately,  the  President  Indi- 
cated that  he  might  veto  this  compre. 
mise.  This  possibility  and  a  point  of  or- 
der  which  was  raised  against  the  ttret 
report  on  August  22  forced  the  House  to 
revise  the  language  of  H.R.  12628  By7 
vote  of  386  to  0,  we  passed  an  amended 
version  which  would  have  provided  a  23- 
percent  Increase  for  education  benefits 
but  eliminated  the  other  provisions 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  the  House 
was  not  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  merits  of  the  initial  conference  re- 
port. Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues 
I  was  prepared  to  accept  its  language 
and  thereby  avoid  the  renewal  of  a  ler^ 
Islatlve  battle  over  H.R.  12628. 

Along  with  58  of  my  colleagues  i  re. 
cently  signed  a  letter  to  my  fellow  cam- 
mittee  members  and  to  the  President 
urging  them  to  accept  the  first  confer- 
ence report.  We  understood  the  need  to 
reduce  government  spending,  but  we  also 
believed  it  should  not  be  accomplishe<l 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  had  served 
in  our  longest  and  most  divisive  war  We 
noted  that  increases  in  the  veterans- 
skills  are  contributions  to  the  commu- 
nity  and  would  in  the  long  nm  more 
than  offset  the  higher  cost  of  H.R.  12628 
Above  all,  I  believed  then— and  stil>  be- 
lieve now— that  Vietnam  veterans  de- 
serve education  benefits  equal  to  those 
granted  their  fathers  after  World  War 

Throughout    our    deliberations     the 
White  House  has  offered  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran less  than  they  earned.  It  wanted  a 
smaller  Increase  In  benefits  and  has  con- 
sistently opposed  any  additional  months 
which  would  allow  a  veteran  to  pursue  « 
5th  academic  year.  This  recalcitrant  at- 
titude forced  the  House  conferees  to  ac- 
cept an  unfair  compromise  which  wIB 
mean  nothing  for  those  veterans  who 
complete  their  baccalaureate  degrees  In 
4  years  and  seek  post-graduate  training. 
The  veteran  who  will  use  the  pro- 
grams contained  In  H.R.  12628  has  serv^ 
this  country  In  an  unpopular  war  that 
many  of  his  countrymen  would  like  to 
forget.  He  is  looking  for  a  hand-up  which 
would  allow  him  to  return  to  a  productive 
role  in  a  society  that  needs  his  abilities 
and  talents. 
I  believe  we  should  have  done  better. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  support  the  confer- 
ence report — but  without  enthusiasm.  In 
addition,  I  will  personally  wHte  to  the 
President  and  urge  him  to  sign  the  Vet- 
erans' Education  and  Rehabilitation  As- 
.slstance  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure,  as  it 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  19.  authorized  a  cost-of-living 
increase  in  monthly  educational  allow- 
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ances  that  would  have  Increased  by  13.6 
percent  the  monthly  educational  allow- 
ances payable  to  veterans,  eligible  de- 
pendents and  survivors  attending  school 
under  the  veterans'  education  programs. 
The  Senate  on  June  19  substantially  in- 
creased the  provisions  of  the  House 
passed  bill  through  an  amendment  that 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

In  additi(m  to  an  18.2  percent  Increase 
in  monthly  allowance,  the  other  body 
added  a  provision  authorizing  a  tuition 
supplement  up  to  $720  per  year  per  stu- 
dent; authorized  student  loans  up  to 
$2,000  per  year  per  student,  and  ex- 
tended the  maximum  educational  en- 
titlement from  36  months  to  45  months. 
Following  long  and  arduous  negotia- 
tion, conferees,  in  the  true  spirit  of  com- 
promise, hanunered  out  a  resolution  of 
the  differences  in  the  two  versions  and 
presented  a  conference  report  to  this 
body  that  was  promptly  rejected  on  a 
point  of  order  as  being  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  conference.  The  conferees  went 
back  to  work  and  the  result  Is  the  meas- 
ure now  before  the  House. 

Specifically,  the  conferees  have  agreed 
on  a  22.7-percent  increase  in  monthly 
educational  allowances  for  veterans  and 
other  eUgibles  attending  school;  an  18.2- 
percent  Incretise  In  job  training  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  rates,  and  the 
conferees  also  agreed  on  a  loan  program 
that  would  authorize  up  to  $600  per  year 
per  student  for  5  years  In  loans  that 
would  be  repayable  at  low  Interest  rates 
over  a  period  of  10  years  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  veterans'  education  pro- 
gram. Additionally,  45  months  of  educa- 
tion entitlement  was  auttiorized  for  those 
veterans  in  pursuit  of  undergraduate 
degrees. 

I  personally  favored  extending  by  9 
months  educational  entitlement  for 
graduate  students.  Ohio  State  University 
is  located  in  my  district  with  one  of  the 
largest  of  all  graduate  schools  in  the 
United  States.  I  see  no  reason  to  exclude 
medical,  dented,  law,  or  other  graduate 
students  from  receiving  the  benefit  of 
the  extra  9  months. 

However,  veterans  attending  school 
and  otherwise  participating  in  GI  bill 
training  programs  are  in  deES>erate  need 
of  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  in  their 
monthly  allowances.  And  in  order  that 
these  Increased  allowances  may  be 
quickly  paid  to  the  veterans  Involved,  I 
support  the  conference  report  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  fiftjeaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend very  much  the  work  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  DoRN)  and  the  committee,  and  I 
rise  In  full  support  of  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  Oh  the 
veterans'  education  and  tratoing  bill 
(HJl.  12628).  In  my  opinion  this  bill 
represents  a  reasonable  compromise. 
There  has  been  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  correct  rate  of  the  Increase. 
The  conferees  agreed  on  a  23-percent 
increase  for  OI  bill  trainees.  I  believe  this 
Is  an  appropriate  rate  because  the  cost- 


of-living  index  last  reported  for  the  end 
of  August  had  reached  18.6  percent  since 
the  last  raise.  The  index  has  been  in- 
creasing in  excess  of  1  percent  a  month. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  by  the  end 
of  the  year  we  will  have  reached  the  23- 
percent  rate  set  by  the  bill.  By  the  time 
we  em  Into  the  second  half  of  the  school 
year  in  early  1975,  the  index  wUl  have  ex- 
ceeded the  23  percent.  In  view  of  this,  I 
think  a  23-percent  increase  L  a  reason- 
able compromise. 

As  a  result  of  the  point  of  order  made 
when  we  attempted  to  present  a  confer- 
ence report  several  weeks  ago,  we  reduced 
the  rate  of  increase  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation trainees  to  18  percent.  I  expect 
to  seek  an  opportunity  to  raise  this  rate 
to  23  percent  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
There  is  not  a  large  number  of  veterans 
Involved  In  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  but  as  a  matter  of  principle  I 
would  like  to  see  the  rate  of  Increase  the 
same  for  all  groups. 

It  has  been  our  experience  Qiat  the 
education  and  training  program  is  one  of 
the  best  economic  barometers  we  have, 
Diuteg  the  World  War  n  program  and 
later  in  the  Korea  program,  diulng  peri- 
ods of  recession  and  rising  imemploy- 
ment,  there  were  substantial  increases 
in  veterans'  enrollment  and  training.  We 
are  experiencing  such  an  increase  now. 
There  has  been  some  Indication  that 
the  President  may  not  be  willing  to  sign 
the  bill  the  conference  has  agreed  upon. 
In  his  message  to  the  Congress  a  few 
days  ago  the  President  Indicated  his  in- 
tention to  recommend  expanding  imem- 
ployment  compensation.  He  also  indi- 
cated that  he  expects  to  recommend  a 
public  service  jobs  program  for  the  un- 
employed. The  employment  rate  among 
young  veterans  is  alreat^  running  sub- 
stantially above  the  national  average.  I 
certainly  think  it  is  far  more  preferable 
to  spend  fimds  to  provide  adequate  edu- 
cation and  training  allowances  than  it 
is  to  provide  unemployment  compensa- 
tion which  is  essentially  nonproductive 
and,    incldentlally,    the    unemployment 
compensation  rate  in  many  States  is 
about  as  high  as  the  rate  In  the  bill  we 
have  before  us. 

The  President  has  indicated  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  two  features  of  the  bill, 
namely,  the  loan  provision  and  the  ex- 
tension from  36  to  45  months  in  training 
time.  The  White  House  has  also  Indicated 
that  it  believes  a  20-percent  rate  increase 
would  be  more  appropriate.  If  these  three 
changes  were  made,  it  would  only  involve 
about  $150  million  and  I  think  this  bill 
is  too  Important  to  be  vetoed  over  that 
relatively  minor  difference.  This  bill  has 
been  held  up  since  last  February.  There 
Is  no  excuse  for  it  to  be  held  up  further 
and  I  certainly  hope  the  President  will 
consider  these  points  when  he  has  the 
bill  before  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  last  few  years  have  been 
ones  of  difficulty  as  far  as  consideration 
of  our  veterans  needs  have  been  con- 
cerned. These  problems  have  reached  a 
crisis  point  In  the  last  few  months,  as 
has  be«i  demonstrated  by  the  justified 
protest  of  oxir  Vietnam  veterans  and  even 
our  older  veterans  who  have  not  been 


treated  with  equal  concern  by  our  Na- 
tion as  far  as  benefits  are  concerned. 

Today's  overwhelming  388  to  0  vote 
by  the  House  passing  the  GI  Education 
bill  with  the  second  conference  report 
provisions  Intact  will  help  to  relieve  this 
crisis,  and  provide  more  equitably  for  the 
educational  needs  of  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. For  example,  the  bill  we  passed  to- 
day will  boost  monthly  college  assistance 
rates  by  23  percent.  A  single  veteran  will 
receive  a  $270  a  month  increase  from 
the  current  $220.  An  increase  of  18  per- 
cent is  also  provided  for  veterans  taking 
vocational  education  courses. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  educa- 
tional assistance  rates  the  bill  also  au- 
thorizes additional  tuition  assistance  for 
veterans  by  providing  for  direct  low-cost 
Federal  loans  of  up  to  $600  a  school  year. 
Loans  would  be  made  from  the  $7  billion 
Federal  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
trust  fund  composed  entirely  of  veterans' 
Government  life  insurance  premiums  By 
ushig  his  monthly  entlOement  plus  the 
new  low  interest  loan  program,  a  single 
veteran  could  receive  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  his  educational  funds  Loans 
are  payable  10  years  after  the  veteran 
has  completed  his  schooling. 

Under  the  bill  passed  today  a  veteran 
now  has  45  months  instead  of  the  present 
36  months  to  complete  his  education  with 
benefits.  Previously  low  monthly  allow- 
ances under  the  GI  bill  have  forced  a 
number  of  veterans  to  take  reduced 
course  loads.  Additional  entitlement  will 
allow  these  veterans  to  complete  their 
baccalaureate  degrees. 

There  would  be  an  expansion  of  the 
veteran  work-study  program;  improve- 
ments to  various  programs  designed  to 
reach  and  aid  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans;  and  strengthened  con- 
trols over  abuses  by  certain  schools  uti- 
lizing deceptive  advertising  and  sales 
practices.  The  bill  also  strengthens  re- 
quirements for  improved  Federal  efforts 
to  aid  tmemployed  veterans  seeking  work. 
This  bill;  when  signed  into  law  will 
join  another  recently  passed  law  to  aid 
veterans.  This  law  gives  the  veteran  10 
years  Instead  of  the  present  8  to  use 
their  education  benefits.  It  is  primarily 
helping  285,000  post-Korean  veterans 
presently  in  training  plus  4  million  po- 
tentially rilgible  veterans  who  have  not 
mtide  full  use  of  their  GI  bill  entitlement. 
The  administration  of  this  bill  will  not 
be  inexpensive  but  past  GI  bill  expendi- 
tures have  been  repaid  many  times  over 
in  the  liigher  taxes  of  those  whose  edu- 
cation gave  them  greater  earning  power. 
It  is  the  best  kind  of  investment  we  can 
make  in  people  and  our  economy.  Most 
importantly  our  continued  improvement 
of  the  GI  bill  will  help  us  keep  the  faith 
with  the  Vietnam  veterans  who  served 
when  it  was  not  always  easy  to  serve. 

Some  provisions  in  this  bill  did  not 
meet  the  maxim\im  expectations  of  those 
of  us  seeking  to  rectify  the  imfair  sys- 
tem of  benefits  we  now  have.  I  intend  to 
work  toward  extending  the  36  time  period 
for  graduate  students  as  well  as  imder- 
graduate  students.  I  will  Introduce  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  GI  loan  pro- 
gram to  $1,000  instead  of  the  $600  limit 
In  the  bill  today;  and  I  will  Introduce 
an  amendment  to  provide  a  23  percent 
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increase  in  the  monthly   iducational  as 
sistance  rates  for  veteri  ns  studying  in 
vocational  schools  so  th  it  they  receive 
the  same  compensation  ^  thoie  attend 
ing  colleges. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Aeaker.  as  the 
only  Vietnam  combat  v  teran  in  Con- 
gress, I  believe  the  cri  icism  of  Con- 
gressman Olin  E.  Teagi  t  in  regard  to 
the  veterans  education Jbill  has  been 
unfair. 

As    you    probably    kn 


w,    Olin    was 
wounded  six  times  in  Wo  Id  War  II  and 
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ects  of  those 

favored    the 

benefit  bill.  I 

ireted     Olins 

would  remind 
ICongress  Olin 
Veneflt  legisla 


still   suffers   from   the 
wounds  in  1944. 

Although  I  personall 
Senate  versio.i  of  the  G 
believe  many  misinte: 
action  on  this  bill. 

By  way  oi  background, 
you  that  in  his  28  years  i 
has  authored  more  GI 
tion  than  any  Member  oi  this  Congress, 
and  he  has  had  complex  sympathy  for 
the  Vietnam  veteran  and  tils  problem  of 
readjusment. 

I  have  been  working  wit  i  Olin  for  the 
past  6  months  and  he  as  personally 
been  in  constant  contac  with  former 
President  Nixon  and  Presi(  ent  Ford  with 
the  goal  of  working  out  1  GI  program 
tlmt  would  be  acceptable  I  j  everyone. 

OuN  has  tried  to  pasi  a  bill  which 
would  be  signed  quickly  in  o  the  law  and 
thus  begin  benefits  for  th«  veteran.  A«  a 
reward  for  this  efforts  at>  governmental 
cooperation,  Olin  has  w»  ind  up  taking 
the  heat  for  the  White  He  ise  and  a  few 
others  who  have  dragge<fithelr  feet  on 
agreeing  to  an  acceptablel^ersion  of  this 
bill. 

I  believe  the  latest  ver^on  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate  is  Jan  acceptable 
bill.  It  Is  not  everything  I  initially  hoped 
for,  but  with  this  bill,  we  |an  then  work 
for  additional  changes  in  ^e  law.  I  have 
personally  contacted  the 
urge  the  signing  of  this 
not  signed,  I  will  help  to  1 
of  that  veto. 

I  hope  that  veto  does  n 
it  does,  I  know  Olin  Teag_ 
ing  the  fight  in  Congress  o 
veteran,  as  he  has  for  m. 
as  I  am  certain  he  will  coi 
I  hope  this  moves  tow 
record  straight,  because  t 
work    Olin    Teagtji    has 
veterans  of  this  Nation 
obscured  by  this  latest  con  roversy. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker  on  August  22. 
1974,  a  point  of  order  was  su  italned  which 
prevented  this  House  fron  considering 
conference  report  No.  1303-  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Ac  of  1974.  Sel- 
dom has  a  point  of  order  c  sne  so  much 
harm.  I  am  sad  to  say  thatTthe  original 
conference  report  was  far  \  superior  in 
most  respects  to  the  verslontthat  Is  now 
before  this  body.  The  prior  rdport  sought 
to  increase  from  36  to  45  the  number  of 
months  over  which  educatior  assistance 
could  be  paid  to  veterans.  Of  ill  the  pro- 
visions In  that  report  It  was  tt  Is  9-month 
extension  that  veterans,  natlo:  iwide,  most 
wanted  and  almost  received.  1  ostead,  the 
report  before  the  House  toda  j  limits  an 
individual's  entitlement  to  a^tance  to 
a  period  of  only  36  months  plfs  an  addi- 
tional 9  months  for  undergraduate  study. 
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That  is  to  say,  those  veterans  who  have 
completed  their  undergraduate  degree  in 
36  months,  which  is  normal,  are  preclud- 
ed from  receiving  additional  benefits  for 
graduate  study.  Inasmuch  as  graduate 
school  fellowships  have   been   virtually 
eliminated,  especially  for  first  year  stu- 
dents, and  the  need  for  obtaining  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  many  areis  is  essential — 
this  co.npromise  is  nc  improvement  over 
the  original  act:  It  does  not  provide  those 
students  who  need  the  additional  nine 
months  of  schooling  with  any  sissistance. 
In  addition,  the  original  conference  re- 
port permitted  the  veteran  to  borrow  up 
to  11,000  per  year  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  educational  purposes.  This 
second  conference  report,  however,  re- 
duces this  figure  to  $600  per  year.  It  is 
ironic  indeed  that  a  nation  that  loans 
Air  Prance  and  other  foreign  airlines  mil- 
lions of  low  interest  dollars  would  be  un- 
willing to  loan  its  own  veterans  an  addi- 
tional $400  per  year.  To  add  insult  to  in- 
jury, the  loan  provisions  of  the  bill  do 
not  even  become  effective  until  Janu- 
ary 1, 1975. 

The  Senate  version  of  tlie  bill  provided 
tuition  assistance.  However,  tlie  confei- 
ence  report  fails  ti  provide  the  veterans 
with  this  much  needed  assistance. 

The  report  merely  increases  the  edu- 
cational support  assistance  by  22.7  per- 
cent. That  is  to  say  a  veteran  without 
dependents  would  now  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive 1270  per  month  as  opposed  to  $220 
per  month.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
survive  in  New  York  City  on  $270  per 
month;  this  is  even  more  true  if  the  stu- 
dent is  forced  to  pay  tuiticm. 

The  veterans  are  the  victims  of  infla- 
tion in  two  senses.  First,  the  22.7  per- 
cent increase  does  not  even  keep  pace 
with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living;  and 
second,  the  administration  has  consist- 
ently asserted  that  in  order  to  conquer 
inflation.  Government  spending  must  be 
curtailed.  Yet,  I  do  not  recall  the  prior 
administration,  or  even  Mr.  Ford  while 
he  was  in  Congress,  raising  the  specter 
of  inflation  when  It  came  time  to  appro- 
priate hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to 
fuel  an  immoral  and  illegal  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Now,  however,  when  it  comes  time 
to  pay  penance  for  some  of  the  human 
suffering  caused  by  that  war,  the  admin- 
istration screams  inflation. 

What  is  needed  is  a  bill  that  permits  a 
veteran  to  attend  school  and  obtain  the 
training  needed  to  succeed  in  our  com- 
plex society.  This  bill  does  not  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

I  will  reluctantly  vote  in  favor  of  the 
report  only  because  the  money  is  needed 
now,  and  because  it  is  all  that  we  were 
given;  in  that  sense  it  is  better  than 
nothing. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12628,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove it  without  further  delay. 

I  feel  that  this  report  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  provides  much-need- 
ed benefits  for  today's  veteran.  However, 
it  is  still  far  from  adequate. 

What  is  desperately  needed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  legislation  to  provide  tuition 
assistance.  The  Vietnam  veteran  stands 
today  as  an  unequal  when  compared  with 
previous  veterans,  particularly  those  of 


World  War  n.  Following  that  war,  the 
veteran  attending  college  had  '  irtually 
all  of  his  tuition  paid  for  in  addition  t« 
receiving  a  monthly  subsistence  allow, 
ance.  That  allowance  is  roughly  equal  to- 
day to  what  we  are  now  providint 
overall. 

I  believe  that  we  owe  all  veterans  equal 
benefits  lor  equal  service.  I  have  intro- 
duced, and  have  been  joined  by  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  my  colleagues,  legis- 
lation  to  provide  such  tuition  assistance 
Hearings  have  already  been  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Train- 
ing  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
The  testimony  presented  shows  that 
>oday  s  veteran  faces  a  tuition,  on  the 
average,  of  $419  rer  year.  About  half  of 
the  veteran  population  is  at  or  below  this 
figure.  After  paying  this  average  an:oimt, 
the  veteran  may  have  approximately  $200 
left  each  month  to  live  on — hicluding 
rent,  food,  books,  and  other  expenses. 

And  this  is  only  based  on  the  average. 
Once  you  consider  all  of  those  thousands 
of  veterans  above  the  national  average, 
the  picture  becomes  even  more  bleak.  The 
nigher  the  tuition,  the  lower  the  living 
expenses. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  must  be 
made  clear.  I  concede  that  after  World 
War  n  there  were  abuses  «f  the  tuition 
program  then  in  force.  Those  abuses  were 
due  primarUy  to  the  fact  that  the  money 
went  to  the  colleges.  My  proposal  would 
place  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  vet- 
eran who  has  already  shown  that  he  is 
quite  capable  of  handling  it.  The  present 
benefits  program  sends  the  money  di- 
rectly to  the  veteran. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  past 
abuses.  I  think  it  is  time  to  look  to  the 
future,  help  the  veteran,  and  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  prevent  po- 
tential abuse. 

I  intend  to  pursue  this  matter  mora 
fully  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and 
press  for  hearings  by  the  full  commit- 
tee as  soon  as  a  clean  bill  is  reported  by 
the  subcommittee.  I  sincerely  urge  all 
of  my  collea«ues  to  Join  me  in  this  effort 
to  provide  equal  benefits  for  equal  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  VEY8EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  most  impcwtant  legisla- 
tion for  our  Nation's  veterans  who  have 
served  our  Nation  in  protecting  our  na- 
tional security. 

Since  the  original  Serviceman's  Read* 
justment  Act  of  1944,  millions  of  veter- 
ans have  been  able  to  attend  a  college 
or  university  by  having  the  Government 
provide  payments  to  schools  for  his  tui- 
tion and  fees,  in  addition  to  a  living  al- 
lowance. 

The  current  QI  bill  was  enacted  March 
19«6  as  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act.  Since  that  date.  Congress 
has  provided  increases  in  the  rates  of  al- 
lowances and  other  improvement  of  the 
program. 

This  conference  report  provides  the 
further  increases  necessary  to  keep  our 
veterans  in  step  with  the  ever-rising 
costs  of  education  as  weU  as  the  cost  of 
living. 

Some  of  the  most  important  benefits 
in  the  conference  report  which  I  support 
include: 

First.  22.7  percent  increase  in  month- 
ly educational  assistance  allowances; 
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Second,  18.2  percent  increase  in 
monthly  vocational  rehabilitation  sub- 
sistence and  training  assistance  allow- 
ances; 

Third,  maximum  entitlement  to  edu- 
cational assistance  extended  from  36  to 
45  months  toward  tmdergraduate  de- 
grees only; 

Fourth,  increased  maximum  work- 
study  allowance  from  $250  to  $625,  com- 
mensurately  increasing  maximum  hours 
of  work — ^from  100  to  250  hours; 

Fifth,  provides  for  a  full-time  Veter- 
ans' representative  on  campus;  and 

Sixth,  effective  January  1,  1975,  enact- 
ment of  a  supplementary  loan  program 
up  to  $600  yearly. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  believe  we  have  an  effec- 
tive educational  assistemce  bill  and  I 
trust  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  TOWKLL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  we  are  all  aware,  the  Vietnam-era 
veterans  have  spent  long  months  await- 
ing final  congressional  approval  of  HJl. 
12628.  the  Veterans'  Education  and  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  of  1974.  By  all 
rights,  those  veterans  who  returned  to 
school  in  the  early  weeks  of  September 
should  have  known  what  their  revised 
benefits  were  at  that  time.  Unfortunately, 
the  lengthy  debate  between  the  House, 
Senate,  and  administration  caused  ex- 
tensive delays  in  the  final  approval  of 
tbls  vital  legislative  measure  for  our 
Vietnam-era  veterans. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  process  of  com- 
promise is  a  slow  and  sometimes  imper- 
fect one.  However,  I  know  my  colleagues 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  will  Join 
me  in  assuring  our  veterans  that  we  have 
indeed  worked  diligently  to  achieve  this 
new  compromise  measure  which  we  will 
soon  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on. 

Although  the  benefits  provided  for  in 
this  conference  report  on  KH.  12628  are 
not  all  that  some  people  had  hoped  for, 
the  Congress  had  to  move  within  the 
framework  of  the  already  overburdened 
American  economy  and  my  colleagues 
and  I  were  forced  to  look  at  many  bene- 
fits in  terms  of  cost  and  the  ability  of 
our  economy  to  handle  that  cost.  How- 
ever, the  Important  factor  at  this  time 
Is  time  Itself  and  I  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  with  swift  and  definitive 
action  to  provide  the  veterans,  who  have 
waited  so  long,  with  the  revised  benefits 
which  they  need  and  deserve. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  both  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees on  HJR.  12628  for  filing  their  con- 
ference report  in  spite  of  increased  pres- 
sure from  the  administration  to  hold 
down  costs  and  delay  action  on  the  leg- 
islation. To  delay  this  legislation  fur- 
ther, or  to  cut  costs  to  the  bear  minimum 
would  be  unfair. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
when  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
12628  is  voted  on  by  the  House  today,  I 
am  confident  that  Congress  will  act  posi- 
tively on  this  legislation  and  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  American  veteran  by 
Psssing  HJl.  12628.  By  this  action  we 
may  assure  the  American  veteran  that 
the  U.S.  Government  still  remembers  and 
appreciates  the  fine  Job  that  they  once 
aid  for  their  country  when  we  called  on 
theh-  help. 


Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  much  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1974.  This  legislation 
will  increase  the  rates  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation, educational  assistance,  spe- 
cial training  allowances  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  other  persons  and  will  make 
improvements  in  the  educational  assist- 
ance programs. 

I  am  keenly  disappointed,  however, 
that  the  nine  additional  months  of  GI 
bill  entitlement  is  restricted  only  for  pur- 
suit of  undergraduate  college  education. 
Excluding  the  graduate  level  programs 
is  discriminatory  against  many  veterans, 
some  of  whom  went  to  school  at  night 
and  others  who  t0(*  correspondence 
courses  at  their  own  expense  in  order  to 
supplement  their  educational  training. 
They  have  received  their  bachelor  degree 
and  are  now  attending  graduate  and  law 
schools  to  prepare  for  better  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Therefore,  as  a  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  I  will  support  any  and 
all  efforts  to  correct  this  inequity  today, 
or  later.  Surely  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  this,  too,  is  an  important  Investment 
which  will  pay  rich  dividends  In  the  fu- 
ture. An  omission  will  interrupt  the 
career  goals  of  many  of  oar  brightest, 
most  dedicated  and  ambitious  young 
men.  It  is  being  pennywise  and  poimd 
foolish.  Does  not  the  House  receding  on 
the  Senate  amendment  sustuaUy  provide 
incentive  for  students  to  take  it  easier 
in  undergraduate  school? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12628,  the  Vietnam  Era  Veteran  Read- 
justment Act  of  1974.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  will  represent  the  most  impor- 
tant legislative  accomplishment  for  the 
American  veteran  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  GI  bill  more  that  25  years 
ago. 

I  must  admit  that  it  is  also  with  a 
sense  of  relief  that  I  support  this  bill. 
Relief  in  the  fact  that  we  will  now  be 
able  to  put  8  months  of  intensive  bicker- 
ings aside,  and  instead  present  11  million 
veterans  with  the  package  of  improved 
educational  benefits  that  they  have  so 
desperately  been  seeking. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  are 
complex  in  content  but  will  have  a  pro- 
foimd  effect  on  the  future  educational 
opportunities  for  the  Vietnam-era  vet- 
eran. The  problems  which  these  veterans 
have  been  encoimtering  trying  to  obtain 
an  education  has  been  a  national  dis- 
grace. We  stand  to  rectify  these  injus- 
tices with  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
today. 

First  and  foremost,  11  million  post- 
Korean  war  and  Vietnam-era  veterans 
will  be  receiving  an  immediate  23-per- 
cent increase  hi  educational  benefits, 
which  will  be  retroactive  to  September  1, 
a  provision  which  will  be  of  great  relief 
to  the  many  veterans  who  returned  to 
classes  uncertain  of  what  their  monthly 
educational  benefits  would  be.  For  those 
veterans  taking  vocational  and  rehabili- 
tation training  the  Increase  will  be  18 
percent,  but  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
report  specifies  that  these  sums  be  sup- 
plementary to  the  payments  of  an  tui- 
tion, books,  and  supply  costs. 


What  the  increase  will  mean  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  is :  For  a  single  veteran,  his 
monthly  education  benefit  will  be  in- 
creased by  $50  to  $270 ;  a  married  veteran 
with  a  child  will  receive  an  increase  of 
$68  to  $366,  with  each  additional  chUd 
warranting  an  increase  of  $22. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  efforts 
of  the  New  York  congressional  delega- 
tion and  others  were  successful  in 
maintaining  two  key  provisions  of  this 
legislation  which  were  threat«ied  with 
extinction  by  the  House  leadership.  The 
first  of  these  concerns  the  establishment 
of  a  loan  program  to  be  fimded  from  the 
general  treasury  to  provide  assistance 
with  tuition  costs.  Without  a  doubt, 
tuition  rates  are  the  single  biggest  educa- 
tional expenditure  for  veterans  today. 

As  a  result  of  the  dramatic  increase 
in  tuition  costs,  we  found  many  of  our 
eligible  Vietnam  veterans  choosing  not 
to  pursue  their  educations  because  the 
costs  had  become  too  prohibitive.  In  my 
home  city  of  New  York,  with  its  exceed- 
ingly high  education  costs,  recent  figrures 
indicate  that  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
over  300,000  Vietnam-era  veterans  were 
using  their  GI  bill  benefits  to  pursue  an 
education.  For  the  entire  State  of  New 
York  the  figure  was  barely  better — 
only  20  percent. 

This  bill  addresses  itself  directly  to 
this  problem  by  providing  loans  of  up 
to  $600  for  those  veterans  unable  to  get 
added  help  from  other  Federal  programs. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  provide 
tuition  loans  of  $1,000  to  veterans,  I  was 
somewhat  disappointed  with  the  $600 
figure,  but  I  will  push  for  an  Increased 
figure  during  the  next  Congress. 

Finally,  the  third  key  provision  of  this 
legislation  concerns  eligibility  of  veterans 
to  complete  their  undergraduate  degree. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  veterans 
who  are  specifically  working  for  an  im- 
dergraduate  degree  and  who  exhaust 
their  36  months  of  entitlement,  will  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  studies  for  an 
additional  9  months. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  long  and  often- 
times bruising  legislative  battle  which 
has  finally  brought  us  to  this  point  to- 
day. Many  of  you  may  recall  my  efforts 
several  months  ago  to  extract  the  pro- 
vision to  extend  veterans  educaticmal 
benefit  eligibility  from  8  to  10  years. 
These  efforts  were  successful  when  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  such  legi^- 
tion  assuring  some  300,000  Vietnam-era 
veterans  continued  benefits. 

Yet,  Congress  cannot  be  entirely  criti- 
cized for  the  inordinate  delay  in  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.  We  were  try- 
ing in  most  instances  to  devel<H>  a  com- 
prehensive package  of  benefits  which 
would  address  itself  to  all  facets  of  the 
educational  problems  of  veterans,  while 
at  the  same  time  meet  the  approval  of 
the  tuimlnistratlon  which  was  trying  to 
hang  the  term  "infiatlonary"  on  this  bill. 
I  am  pleased  that  we  have  accomplished 
our  goals  here  today  and  have  done  so 
not  a  mcHnent  too  soon,  since  some  6 
weeks  have  already  elapsed  in  this  pres- 
ent schocd  year,  and  many  veterans  are 
perched  on  the  brink  of  poverty  due  to 
educaticHial  costs. 

It  was  imperative  that  we  in  Congress 
reverse  the  negative  trend  of  reduced 
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numbers  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  attend- 
ing college  despite  the  act  that  over  70 
percent  of  these  veteran*  had  completed 
high  school.  In  today's  c<«nplex  and  com- 
petitive world,  the  lmpo|-tance  of  a  col- 
lege education  cannot  bd  emphasized  too 
strongly.  The  Vietnam  veteran  is  acutely 
aware  of  this  problem.  jMany  of  them 
spent  the  prime  of  their  educational  and 
employment  lives  In  Vstnam  and  re- 
turned to  the  States  wlai  an  uncertain 
future.  They  were  sure  ojbut  one  thing: 
they  wanted  to  complete  iieir  educations. 
Yet,  instead  of  the  opfn  arms  which 
greeted  other  returning  |Amerlcan  serv- 
icemen,   tlie    Vietnam  'veteran    foimd 
closed  doors  and  limitei  opportunities. 
Mr.     Speaker,     this    legislation     will 
grant  these  brave  Amersans  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  the  ed  icatlon  of  their 
choice.  I  applaud  the  ef  orts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  fi  om  Texas  (Mr. 
Tbague)  as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  the  conference  for  th  fir  perseverence 
and  commitment  to  repi  irtlng  out  a  de- 
cent and  comprehensive  eglslative  pack- 
age. No  group  Is  more  i  eserving  of  as- 
sistance than  the  brave  nen  who  served 
our  Nation  in  the  Vie!  lam  war.  TTiey 
have  waited  patiently    or  this  day  to 
come,  and  I  hope  this  epic  chapter  of 
legislative  history  can  I  e  completed  to- 
day. I  urge  the  swift  ar  d  overwhelming 
passage  of  this  bill  todaj  and  the  prompt 
signature  of  the  PresK  ent  in  time  to 
make  Veterans'  Day  II  H  a  truly  his- 
toric and  memorable  da  r  for  American 
veterans. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Sp  aker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conferee'  ^  agreement  on 
H.R.  12628,  the  Vietnan  Era  Veterans' 
Readjustment  Asslstanc<  Act  of  1974.  As 
my  colleagues  know,  thii  legislation  has 
had  a  stormy  past  ever  i  Ince  the  House 
sent  the  original  bill  to  the  Senate  In 
February  of  this  year.  To<  ay,  we  are  con- 
sidering the  product  of  ty  second  confer- 
ence. It  provides  much  n  seded  financial 
relief  for  our  veterans  i  artlcipatlng  In 
educational  training  prog  rams.  It  should 
also  encourage  veterans  to  participate 
who  heretofore  have  felt  they  could  not 
afford  it.  For  the  college  s  udent,  the  edu- 
cational allowance  rate  \i  [11  be  Increased 
by  22.7  percent.  Training  assistance  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  subsistence  al- 
lowances will  be  increasi  d  by  18.2  per- 
cent. The  effective  date  >f  these  allow- 
ances is  September  1,  197  i. 

The  bill  creates  a  loan  >rogram  which 
will  make  available  an  imount  not  to 
exceed  $600  in  a  school  ye  ir  to  those  vet- 
erans who  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
an  adequate  loan  througn  other  Federal 
student  loan  programs.  Tlje  program  will 
become  effective  on  JaniAry  1.  1975, 

Another  important  asp«b  is  a  9-month 
extension  of  maximum  en^tlement  to  ed- 
ucational benefits.  At  p: 
months,  but  under  this 
45  months.  The  addltlo: 
however,  would  be  limlte 
erans  striving  for  an  und 
lege  degree. 

Also  in  the  area  of  entitl 
vision  permitting  the  Initl 

active  duty  for  training  L, ^». 

and  National  Guard  to  be  c4imted  for  en- 
titlement to  educational  Benefits  when 
followed  by  at  least  1  yearfof  full  active 
duty. 
In  addition,  the  bffl  provdies  for  refine 
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ments  and  Improvements  In  administer- 
ing the  existing  laws  in  an  effort  to  make 
certsdn  that  eligible  veterans  are  given 
every  opportunity  to  utilize  their  maxi- 
mum entitlement  to  the  various  benefits 
offered. 

I  Intend  voting  for  this  very  meritori- 
ous and  long-awaited  legislation. 

Mr.  HILIilS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  12628  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees.  This  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. Those  most  vitally  concerned  are  the 
veterans  attending  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. They  will  receive  an  increase  in  their 
educational  allowances  of  22.7  percent. 
Vocational  and  rehabilitation  subsistence 
and  training  assistance  allowances  will 
be  increased  by  18.2  percent.  The  maxi- 
mum entitlement  to  educational  assist- 
ance will  be  extended  from  the  present 
36  months  to  45  months.  The  additional 
9  months,  however,  may  be  used  only  In 
pursuing  a  program  leading  to  an  under- 
graduate degree. 

Another  Improvement  in  the  educa- 
tional program  will  make  loans  available 
to  those  veterans  working  toward  col- 
lege degrees,  or  those  enrolled  in  courses 
of  6  months  or  longer  duration,  which 
lead  to  predetermined  professional  or 
vocational  objectives.  These  loans  may 
not  exceed  $600  in  a  school  year,  and 
may  only  be  made  in  those  Instances 
where  the  veteran  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  a  loan  in  the  full  amount  he  re- 
quires under  any  other  Federal  student 
loan  program. 

There  are  other  very  desirable  features 
in  this  bill,  which  I  also  endorse.  I  intend 
to  vote  in  favor  of  this  very  necessary 
legislation. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
real  problem  of  equity  in  this  conference 
report  H.R.  12628  with  respect  to  the 
inclusion  of  a  provision  extendlrxg  under- 
graduate educationsd  benefits  to  45 
months  without  a  corresponding  exten- 
sion of  graduate  benefits.  The  distin- 
guished members  of  the  House/Senate 
conference  must  have  felt  that  members 
of  the  military  who  had  already  com- 
pleted their  college  course  made  a  pro- 
portionately smaller  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  security;  I  would  disagree. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  to  defeat 
this  bill  now  on  account  of  this  inequity 
because  the  result  would  be  to  deprive 
vets  of  these  needed  benefits,  but  I  am 
introducing  today  a  remedial  bill  which 
will  equalize  the  educational  benefits  for 
graduate  education  programs.  I  hope 
aU  of  you  will  Join  me  in  support  of  all 
our  vets  in  the  American  tradition  of 
equal  treatment. 

America  needs  the  contributions  its 
best  educated  young  people  can  make. 
America  has  already  benefited  by  the 
military  contributions  its  best  young 
people  have  already  made. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  I  have  urged  the  members  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
conferees  to  take  expeditious  action  on 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  12628,  the 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974,  so  tliat  our  deserv- 
ing veterans  could  proceed  with  and 
finalize  their  school  plans. 

Since  we  are  now  well  into  the  fall,  the 

necessity  of  our  favorable  consideration 

of  thia  ooof  eranoe  agreement  is  oltlcaL 

Although  the  conferees'  decision  to  In- 


crease benefits  for  educational  trainliti 
to  23  percent,  retroactive  to  September! 
1974,  for  up  to  45  months,  Is  a  welcome 
one  to  those  veterans  pursuing  under- 
graduate studies,  it  still  discrlmlnatei 
against  those  who  desire  advanced  educa- 
tion. Accordingly,  today  I  am  joining  with 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr 
Wolff)  in  sp(Misorlng  legislation  which 
will  permit  educational  assistance  up  to 
45  months  for  eligible  veterans  pursuing 
graduate  degrees.  We  are  currently  gath- 
ering support  for  this  measure. 

Also  of  major  significance  in  this  con- 
ference report  Is  the  18-percent  Increase 
in  vocational  rehabllitotlon  benefits 
which  will  restore  the  ability  of  our  dis- 
abled veterans  who  sacrificed  so  much  to 
earn  a  decent  living. 

Additionally,  the  provision  for  loans  of 
up  to  $«00.  financed  by  the  VA  general 
fvuid.  will  substantially  increase  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Vietnam  veteran  to  remain  In 
college  and  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  higher  education. 

We  must  no  longer  delay  enactment  of 
this  long  overdue  measure  to  benefit  our 
Vietnam  veterans,  as  we  have  benefitted 
our  veterans  of  former  wars. 

Since  this  assistance  is  so  critical  to 
the  needs  of  our  veterans.  I  am  urging 
unanimous  support  by  my  colleagues  of 
this  conference  report  on  HJR.  12628 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  12628,  the  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1974.  This  report  la  the 
product  of  a  long  and  difficult  legislative 
struggle,  which  began  almost  exactly  1 
year  ago  when  I  offered  amendments 
to  the  original  subcommittee  draft  of 
this  legislation,  to  provide  a  further  in- 
crease In  monthly  payments  beyond 
what  was  then  contemplated,  to  extend 
the  period  of  entitlement  to  10  years, 
and  to  establish  a  Vietnam  Era  Veter- 
ans' Communication  Center  to  improvt 
VA  services  to  yoimger  veterans. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  a 
compromise,  which  for  the  time  being 
gives  the  veteran  going  to  school  under 
the  OI  bill  a  better  chance  to  meet  to- 
day's costs  of  living. 

Our  goal  has  been  to  provide  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  with  education 
assistance  on  a  par  with  veterans  of 
other  wars.  These  veterans  who  an- 
swered their  Nation's  call  to  service  de- 
serve nothing  less,  and  in  my  judgment 
this  Congress  owes  them  the  same  op- 
portunity to  go  to  school  that  previous 
Congresses  provided  other  veterans. 

As  I  said,  this  report  is  a  compromise, 
worked  out  under  the  pressure  of  time. 
Not  only  is  this  Congress  in  it?  last 
hours,  but  also  there  are  millions  of 
veterans  in  school  who  desperately  need 
some  Increase  in  their  benefits. 

I  do  not  look  on  this  bill  as  the  final 
chapter  in  the  task  of  Improving  the 
Ql  bill.  For  example,  the  conferees  were 
not  able  to  agree  on  a  program  of  direct 
tuition  assistance,  even  though  I  and 
several  of  my  fellow  conferees  argued 
strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  program. 
I  am  the  author  of  a  direct  tuition  bill, 
HJl.  10818,  as  well  as  the  cosponsor  of 
another  such  bill.  HJL  1164S,  with  ser- 
eral  of  my  coUeaguee  on  the  Bbuse  Vet- 
erans' Affairs    C(»nmlttee.   Further  as 
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the  ranking  Repubhcan  member  of  the 
Education  and  Training  Subcommittee, 
which  is  chaired  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Helstoski  of  New  Jer- 
sey, I  expect  that  we  will  pursue  the  di- 
rect tuition  issue  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion. 

At  this  point,  however.  It  Is  vital  for 
the  veteran  in  school  that  we  enact  this 
report.  There  are  a  number  of  provisions 
which  are  needed  now : 

A  22.7-percent  increase  in  the  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  for  veterans  at- 
tending institutions  of  higher  learning, 
as  well  as  an  18.2-percent  Increase  in  the 
allowance  for  veterans  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  programs; 

The  provision  of  9  additional  months 
of  allowance  payments  to  give  the  vet- 
eran who  has  had  to  work  while  going 
to  school  more  time  to  earn  his  under- 
graduate degree.  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  this  provision,  which  I  originally  pro- 
posed last  autumn  after  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions with  veterans  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  notably  in  Taunton  and 
Pall  River; 

The  creation  of  a  new  loan  program, 
to  give  veterans  in  high-cost  schools  sup- 
plementary assistance  up  to  $600  a  year, 
at  interest  rates  paralleling  the  well- 
established  federally  insured  student 
loan  program  imder  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  This  new  assistance  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  in  making  the  GI 
bill  more  responsive  to  the  steadily  in- 
creasing cost  of  attending  school; 

An  increase  in  the  maximum  work- 
study  allowance  from  $250  to  $625,  and 
a  coordinate  Increase  in  the  maximum 
allowable  hours  of  work  from  100  to  250. 
This  is  in  recognition  of  the  Increased 
use  of  work-study  as  an  effective  educa- 
tional tool,  as  well  as  a  practical  way  to 
help  veterans  evaluate  career  opportuni- 
ties. 

Other  provisions  which  we  have  in- 
cluded are  significant  improvement  as 
well.  For  example,  we  have  authorized 
the  VA  to  locate  a  full-time  VA  employee 
at  each  school  where  there  are  more  than 
500  veterans  enrolled.  This  should  great- 
ly improve  the  communication  between 
the  VA  and  yoimg  veterans.  I  cited  this 
problem  in  proposing  a  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans'  Communication  Center,  which 
the  House  adopted  in  its  first  version  of 
this  legislation.  J,  am  glad  to  see  the  final 
version  of  the  bill  going  In  much  the 
same  direction. 

We  also  addressed  ourselves  to  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  abuse  of  the  GI  bill  pro- 
grams. To  a  large  extent,  our  concern 
resulted  from  an  excellent  Investigation 
conducted  by  the  Spotlight  Team  of  the 
Boston  Globe  last  March  of  alleged  fraud 
in  vocational  assistance  payments  to  sev- 
eral schools  in  the  Boston  area.  The  con- 
ference report  strengthens  the  certifica- 
tion procedures  used  by  the  VA  to  insure 
that  only  those  vocational  schools  show- 
ing a  50-percent  graduate  placement 
record  over  the  previous  2  years  may 
participate  hi  the  VA's  programs.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Inclusion  of  this  provision 
gives  the  VA  a  mandate  and  a  clear  re- 
sponsibility to  make  sure  that  veterans 
are  not  deceived  by  the  unscrupulous.  If 
this  mandate  Is  not  carried  out  by  the  VA, 
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I  shall  initiate  oversight  hearings  to  in- 
sist that  it  be  honored. 

For  their  part,  the  editors  and  report- 
ers at  the  Globe  who  conducted  the  in- 
vestigation deserve  the  Congress'  grat- 
itude for  uncovering  such  pernicious 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  large  step  for- 
ward in  putting  Vietnam  era  veterans  on 
a  par  with  other  veterans.  It  gives  us  a 
strong  platform  from  which  to  build  an 
even  better  program  to  educate  and 
rehabilitate  our  veterans,  who  have 
given  of  themselves  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
indicate  my  support  for  the  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act.  This  legislation  does  not  do  all  that 
it  should,  but  it  will  provide  a  more 
realistic  level  of  education  benefits  for 
Vietnam  veterans,  many  of  whom  are 
finding  themselves  priced  out  of  college 
and  vocational  training  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  school  officisds 
in  my  district  have  raised  questions  about 
the  provisions  in  this  bill  which  extend 
for  9  months  the  eligibility  period  for 
those  veterans  who  are  working  towards 
baccalaureate  degrees.  These  oflBcials 
wanted  to  know  if  the  9-month  exten- 
sion will  apply  to  students  enrolled  in 
extended  undergraduate  professional 
programs,  such  as  pharmacy  and  physi- 
cal therapy,  where  a  baccalaureate 
degree  is  not  received  until  completion 
of  a  5-  or  6-year  course  of  study. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  House 
managers  for  H.R.  12628  have  indicated 
that  the  9-month  extension  will,  in  fact, 
apply  to  veterans  who  are  enrolled  In 
these  undergraduate  professional  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleEised  to  express  my  support  for  the 
conference  report  accompanying  HJl. 
12628,  Vietnam-Era  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1974.  We  should 
all  give  appreciation  to  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee  who  have 
labored  on  this  much  needed  legislation 
since  midsiunmer.  Certainly,  adoption  of 
this  report  by  the  House  and  approval 
of  the  measure  by  the  President  will  be 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  many 
qualified  veterans  who  will  be  able  to 
use  these  badly  needed  Increased  educa- 
tional assistance  and  training  allow- 
ances and  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
subsistence  allowances  which  are  pro- 
vided for  In  this  legislation. 

■nils  country  certainly  owes  to  Its 
many  fine  veterans  who  served  with 
honor  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  one 
of  our  longest  and  most  controversial 
wars,  the  best  educational,  and  related 
assitsance  which  this  country  can  pro- 
vide. This  conference  agreement  grants 
that  assistance  and  provides  for  an  In- 
crease in  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowances  of  22.7  percent;  an  Increase 
of  18.2  percent  in  the  monthly  vocational 
rehabilitation  subsistence  and  training 
assistance  allowances;  an  extension  In 
the  entitlement  period  for  educational 
assistance  for  eligible  veterans  from  36 
to  45  months;  provisions  to  strengthen 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  providing 
educational  assistance  for  vocational 
education  courses;  and  a  supplementary 


loan  program  in  a  maximum  yearly 
amount  of  $600  to  cover  educational 
costs  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  other 
Federal  loan  or  grant  programs.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  educational  rate 
increases  imder  this  legislation  will  be 
retroactive  to  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  and  that  the  new  loan  program 
will  be  effective  as  of  November  1,  1974. 
This  legislation  will  provide  many  of  our 
veterans  with  the  necessary  financial  as- 
sistance to  allow  them  to  complete  their 
courses  of  study  and  in  a  small  way 
compensate  for  the  period  of  time  they 
served  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House- 
Senate  conference  report  on  HJl.  12628, 
the  Veterans'  Education  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1974,  now  be- 
fore us  has  had  a  stormy  history.  The  bill 
has  been  shunted  back  and  forth  between 
this  body  and  the  Senate  a  number  of 
times  over  the  Issue  of  how  much  of  an 
increase  in  benefits  we  were  going  to  ap- 
prove for  our  Vietnam  era  veterans  who 
were  students  or  disabled,  or  both. 

The  compromise  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees goes  a  long  way  toward  providing 
adequate  increases  in  educational  bene- 
fits. These  will  rise  by  23  percent  and 
will  Initiate  retroactively  on  September  1, 
1974.  The  period  during  which  veterans 
who  are  students  will  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive educational  benefits  has  also  been 
extended,  from  the  present  36  months  to 
45  months.  The  Congress  has  already 
passed  a  law  which  increases  the  eligi- 
bility period  during  which  educational 
assistance  can  be  given  veterans  from 
8  to  10  years  after  separation  from  the 
service. 

Unfortunately,  however,  H.R.  12628 
does  not  contain  an  swross -the -board  23- 
percent  Increase  in  all  veterans'  educa- 
tional and  rehabilitation  benefits.  Re- 
habilitative training  benefits  will  be  in- 
creased by  18  percent,  also  retroactive  to 
September  1.  And  a  new  low  interest 
loan  program  which  had  been  proposed 
at  the  maximum  level  of  $1,000  per  year 
has  been  reduced  to  $600  per  year  and 
then  only  when  all  other  forms  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  have  been 
exhausted. 

Along  with  many  other  Members  of  the 
House  I  urged  the  conferees  on  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  an  across-the-board  23- 
percent  increase  in  all  the  benefits  cov- 
ered by  the  bill,  an  extension  of  benefit 
periods  from  36  to  45  months  and  a  $1,- 
000-per-year,  low-Interest  loan  for  vet- 
erans pursuing  educational  degrees.  I  felt 
these  higher  figures  and  wider  benefits 
would  not  impede  the  battle  against  hi- 
flation.  Instead,  I  was  convinced  that  the 
full  range  of  benefits  I  supported  would 
greatly  help  avert  the  pinch  of  inflation 
on  those  veterans  who  wish  to  educate 
themselves  and  have  no  other  means  of 
doing  so.  At  the  very  least,  with  Judg- 
ments as  to  whether  to  grant  the  full 
extent  of  these  benefits  hanging  in  the 
balance,  I  was  convinced  that  the  great 
service,  the  very  real  sacrifices  these  men 
and  women  endured  for  their  country 
ought  to  tip  the  scales  in  their  favor. 

My  efforts  and  those  of  the  Members 
with  whom  I  joined  in  making  that  plea 
have  not  been  completely  successful.  We 
can  take  pride,  I  believe,  in  the  strides 
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forward  represented  by  t  le  figures  in  this 
bill.  Nonetheless,  we  are  ;oing  to  have  to 
continue  to  strive  for  ad(  luate  and  equi- 
table benefits  for  all  vei  irons  who,  like 
certain  other  groups  In  )ur  society,  are 
particularly  vulnerable  t  >  the  steep  rise 
in  educational  costs  and  ,he  price  of  liv- 
ing because  of  the  relatl\  ;ly  fixed  nature 
of  their  benefit  schedules 

I  therefore  urge  passa  :e  of  HJl.  12628 
as  amended  in  conferen  «.  At  the  same 
time  I  feel  we  should  all  i  lallze  that  these 
Increases  must  be  reexan  ned  in  the  near 
future  in  the  light  of  ln<  reased  Inflation 
and  the  economic  hardst  ps  faced  by  our 
veterans  so  that  we  can ;  eassess  the  vet- 
erans' benefit  schedule  and  make  any 
changes  that  appear  ne(  »sary. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Spea,  er,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  lie  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qfestlon  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The    question    was 
Speaker  announced 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMirlr.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  th|  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  andtnake  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  lot  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Eviden  ly  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  ArmsinrlU  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by|( 
vice,  and  there  were — ye  s  388,  nays  0, 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  69(  I 
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So  the  conference  re[>ort  was  agreed 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
IJairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  MUls. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  PoweU 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Veyaey. 

Mr.  Donobue  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Riegle  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  de  la  O&iza  with  Mr.  Huber. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

1^.  MitcheU  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Stub* 
blefleld. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Mathlaa  of  CaU- 
fornla. 

Mr.  Hunt  with  Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Whlteburst  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  MoUoban  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  Michel  with  Mr.  ToweU  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  McDade  with  Mr.  Prltch&rd. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECESS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
President  Ford  declared  he  would  "not 
play  politics  with  America's  future." 
Yet,  Congress  is  planning  to  stop  all  work 
to  take  a  1-month  recess  starting  to- 
morrow, October  11. 

With  unemployment  increasing  and 
Inflation  continuing  at  a  record  rate, 
there  Is  no  alternative  but  to  stay  here 
In  Washington  and  work  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  people.  More  spe- 
cifically, there  are  literally  dozens  of 
vital  bills  for  Congress  to  pass.  Among 
the  most  Important  which  Congress  hai 
failed  to  act  on  are: 

Cutting  the  swollen  Federal  budget; 

Taking  action  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  tax  reform  legislation; 

Acting  to  make  more  mortgage  money 
available  for  housing: 

Considering  needed  health  legislation; 
and 

Fulfilling  our  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  make  a  speedy  determination 
regarding  a  Vice  President. 

While  I  realize  many  Members  want 
to  go  right  home  to  campaign.  It  Is  still 
wrong  to  leave  the  American  people  In 
the  lurch.  At  least  50  other  Members  of 
the  House  have  already  expressed  their 
concern  by  joining  me  in  signing  a  "dear 
colleague"  letter.  Accordingly,  I  hope 
the  House  will  Join  in  voting  "no"  when 
the  resolution  to  recess  comes  to  tbs 
floor  for  a  vote. 


RE-REFERENCE  OP  H.R.  17193  TO 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  C^rations  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bCD 
KH.  17193  to  provide  for  Joint  action  by 
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the  executive  and  legislative  branches  to 
limit  outlays  from  budget  authority  for 
tbe  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  bill,  without  prejudice 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Qovemment  Operations,  be  re-referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  3044,  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  Amendments  of  1974,  I 
was  unavcridably  absent.  Had  I  been  pre- 
sent, I  woiild  have  voted  "yea." 


INTERNATIONAL  NUCLEAR  AGREE- 
MENT CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 
ACT 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  Sen- 
ate bill  (S.  3698)  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  Senate 

bill.  

The  SPEAKER,  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Au- 
gust 19.  1974.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from  mi- 
oois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  the  House  has  already  heard 
an  adequate  explanation  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  as  to  what  is  Included  in  this 
conference  report.  I  rise  simply  to  join 
him  in  urging  the  House  to  adopt  this 
report. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  there  will 
be  an  eSort  made  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  and  to  assist  on  a  House 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
that  would  provide  that  these  agree- 
ments calling  for  the  transfer  of  special 
nuclear  materials  would  have  no  force 
and  effect  unless  prior  approval  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Congress,  but  I  think 
■8  we  demonstrated  and  as  we  argued 
vben  this  matter  was  before  the  House 
previously,  administratively  this  would 
pose  enormous  problems  for  our  coimtry, 
tnd  that  when  we  substituted  for  that 
kind  of  language  a  provision  that  does 
Blve  us  a  60-day  period  to  review  any  of 
these  agreements  and  then  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  to  veto  those  agreements, 
I  think  we  are  protecting  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  House  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 


I  would  hope  therefore  that  if  any  such 
motion  is  contemplated  and  indeed  is 
offered  that  it  would  be  rejected  and  that 
the  House  would  join  in  approving  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
S^eld  10  minutes  to  the  gentlemen  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time. 

It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  trepidation 
that  I  rise  here  to  announce  that  at  the 
proper  time  I  shall  move  to  recommit 
to  the  Committee  of  Conference  the  bill 
S.  3698  relating  to  International  agree- 
ments having  to  do  with  the  United 
States  supplying  nuclear  reactors  and 
materials  to  other  nations  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  House  managers  that  they 
insist  upon  the  provision  of  the  bill 
passed  in  the  House. 

Such  trepidation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  I  shall  have  to  oppose  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Prick),  who  among  perhaps  a  half  a 
dozen  Members  of  the  House  commands 
its  maximum  respect,  a  man  whose  in- 
tegrity so  transcends  partisanship  that 
Ills  influence  is  less  affected  by  the  center 
of  the  aisle  than  in  the  case  of  any  other 
Member.  I  should  not  dare  to  offer  this 
motion  to  recommit,  but  for  two  circum- 
stances. First,  the  point  which  I  shall 
make  in  support  of  the  House  position 
on  the  bill  is  based  upon  a  very  special- 
ized area  of  knowledge  relating  to  con- 
stitutional law  and  not  to  expertise  In 
the  nuclear  field. 

Second,  we  are  here  making  a  decision 
which  in  the  long  view  of  history  will 
very  likely  be  the  most  significant  one 
in  this  term  of  Congress  and  perhaps  in 
our  entire  congressional  careers.  The 
constitutional  point  is  this:  When  a  de- 
cision essentially  legislative  in  nature  is 
deferred  in  any  act  to  a  later  time,  then 
to  be  acted  upon  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, that  concurrent  resolution  is  sub- 
ject to  Presidential  veto. 

Now,  let  me  apply  this  proposition  to 
the  two  approaches,  the  one  by  the  Sen- 
ate, which  is  embraced  In  this  conference 
report,  and  the  other  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  approach  permits  affirmative  de- 
termination to  export  nuclear  materials 
to  stand  if  the  same  is  not  legislatively 
vetoed  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

The  House  approach  is  to  require  af- 
firmative action  by  the  House  and  Senate 
by  a  bill  as  a  precondition  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  agreement. 

Therefore,  tmder  the  Senate  and  con- 
ference report  provisions,  the  following 
scenario  is  possible — and  I  want  the 
Members  to  hear  me  on  this  and  see  If 
they  do  not  sigree  with  me,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, that  this  may  be  the  most  Important 
bill  of  this  term  of  Congress  and  perhaps 
of  our  entire  period  In  Congress. 

The  President  may  decide  to  send  nu- 
clear materials  to  Egypt  and  implement 
his  decision  by  an  agreement  for  cooper- 
ation. Such  must  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  referred  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy.  Within  the  period 
of  60  days  allowed  for  such  action.  Con- 
gress by  concurrent  resolution  states  that 


it  does  not  favor  the  proposed  agreement. 
The  President  then,  asserting  his  au- 
thority under  article  I,  section  7,  vetoes 
the  concurrent  resolution,  asserting  that 
it  is  a  resolution  to  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  necessary  and  must, 
therefore,  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  approved  by 
him  before  It  shall  take  effect. 

Now,  in  making  that  statement,  I  have 
quoted  almost  verbatim  from  the  lan- 
guage of  article  I,  section  7,  second  para- 
graph, of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  concurrent  resolution  is  not 
sent  to  him,  he  simply  treats  it  as  a 
nullity  and  sends  the  nuclear  materials 
to  Egypt  anyway. 

I  think  imder  the  language  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  article  I.  section  7,  he 
is  justified  in  hisistlng  tliat  the  concur- 
rent resolution  must  be  approved  by  birn 
and  on  this  point  I  am  supported  by  con- 
stitutional authorities.  (See  66  Harvard 
Law  Review  569,  Robert  W.  Germain,  the 
Control  of  the  Federal  Administration  by 
Congressional  Resolution  and  Com- 
mittees.) 

But  now,  hear  this.  There  is  an  argu- 
ment on  the  other  side  which  has  been 
advanced.  It  has  never  been  finally  test- 
ed In  the  courts.  The  closest  test  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find  is  in  a  decision  In 
New  York  relating  to  a  like  provision  for 
the  termination  of  legislation  by  a  con- 
dition subsequent  by  an  action  of  the 
New  York  Legislature.  The  New  York 
Constitution  is  almost  identical  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  on  the  veto  author- 
ity of  the  executive,  except  that  it  does 
not  specifically  provide,  as  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  7  does,  that  a  con- 
current resolution  cannot  be  just  called 
that  and  thus  avoid  Presidential  au- 
thority to  approve  or  to  veto. 

The  court  in  that  case  said: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  legisla- 
ture is  not  effective  to  modify  or  repeal  a 
statutory  enactment.  To  repeal  or  modify 
a  statute  requires  a  legislative  act  of  equal 
dignity  and  Import.  Nothing  less  than  an- 
other statute  wlU  sufflce.  A  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  two  House  is  not  a  statute.  It  re- 
sembles a  statute  neither  In  its  mode  of  pas- 
sage nor  in  Its  consequences.  But  more  Im- 
portant, Its  adoption  is  complete  without  the 
concurrent  action  of  the  Covemment,  or 
lacking  this,  passage  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  each  House  of  tbe  legislature  over  that 
veto. 

Now,  Members  of  the  House,  the  real 
test  is,  is  the  act  a  legislative  act?  Has 
Congress  reserved  to  itself  the  independ- 
ence to  call  back  or  to  tdter  an  authority 
granted  on  the  basis  of  policy  questions 
which  later  arise?  If  Congress  has  done 
so,  then  clearly  the  act  of  withdrawing 
or  denjdng  the  authority  to  send  the  ma- 
terials to  Egypt  upon  bases  of  facts  that 
then  arise,  that  act  is  just  as  legislative 
as  any  statute  that  we  pass  at  any  time 
and  Is  therefore  subject  to  veto.  There  is 
no  way  we  can  get  around  that. 

What  could  be  a  more  serious  legisla- 
tive policy  determination  than  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  should  give  a 
nation,  not  now  having  nuclear  capabil- 
ity, reactors  and  other  nuclear  materials 
imder  the  authority  of  an  existing  stat- 
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ute?  We  will  have  gran  ed  it  by  this  act. 
but  we  will  have  purpo  ted  to  withdraw 
It  by  concurrent  resoIuVon.  I  submit  to 
the  Members  that  the  i  Ithdrawal  is  an 
Initial  exercise  of  legis  ative  discretion 
on  the  facts  then  befon  Congress;  that 
when  that  which  we  res  rve  to  ourselves 
is  of  such  dignity  and  d  such  nature  as 
to  be  a  legislative  act  t  ten  such  is  sub- 
ject to  veto  under  articli  1,  section  7,  and 
particularly  under  pars  ;raph  2  thereof. 
There  is  no  avoidin  it.  What  this 
means,  then,  is  that  w  len  we  say  that 
we  are  reserving  to  ou  selves  an  inde- 
pendent review  of  Pr^  lidential  action, 
we  are  simply  creatirA  a  mirage,  be- 
cause the  President  camcompletely  over 
turn  our  review  by  ve^.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  had 
condition  subsequent 
on  Atomic  Energy.  I: 
would  have  divested  oitts 

but  would  have  create^  in  the  original 
statute  a  condition  subsequent  by  which 
the  power  could  be  wi#idrawn. 

Members  may  say,  a: 
gued,  that  if  we  can 
body  else  the  determi 
is  not  to  go  into  effect 
such  determination  to 
Members  think  about 
a  moment,  they  will  se 
that  argument. 

The  fallacy  is  this:  1 1  that  instance, 
we  divest  ourselves  of  i  ny  opportunity 
later  to  judge,  so  we  ha  e  had  to  make 
our  legislative  determina  ion  in  the  first 
Instance.  We  cannot  dr  ,w  it  back.  We 
are  not  opening  the  dec  sion  to  a  later 
legislative  act.  We  are  reating  a  con- 
dition subsequent  over  which  we  no 
longer  have  control. 

But  if  we  do  not  fin  Jly  divest  our- 
selves of  this  opportur  ty  to  make  a 
later  legislative  judgm  nt,  this  with- 
drawal of  authority  is  in  independent 
essentially  legislative  (  ^cision  and  is 
therefore  subject  to  veU 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUino:  ;.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  gentleman  from  Tejas  has  indicated 
the  importance  of  thi^bill.  He  agrees 
with  the  importance 
which  this  conference 
If  it  is  important,  then 
to  enact  it  into  law 

I  submit  that  if  the  mAion  of  the  gen 
tleman  from  Texas  she  aid  happen  to 
carry,  there  is  little  po  sibility  of  this 
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port  is  based, 
e  House  wants 
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the  points  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  there  are  many  e: 
lative  acts  which  have 
without  a  Presidential 
haps  the  most  notable 
Congress  to  veto  execui 
organization  plans,  or 
ganization  matters.  Othfr  examples  are 
amendments  to  the  Conptitutlon  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  si|end  money  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  the  Congress. 

Further,  most  of  the  ir^portant  legisla- 
tion enacted  for  the  prosecution  of  World 
War  n  provided  that  thf  power  granted 
to  the  President  would  |ome  to  an  end 
upon  adoption  of  concuirent  resolutions 
to  that  purpose.  I 

In  each  of  these  instmces.  as  in  the 
case  of  this  resolution,  the  President 


must  sign  this  particular  bill  and  when 
he  does  sign  it,  he  places  his  approval  on 
the  further  action  under  it  including 
the  power  of  Congress  to  reject  agree- 
ments through  concurrent  resolutions. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Texas 
asserts  that  provision  for  invalidating 
proposed  agreements  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution is  ineffective  because  article  I, 
section  7,  clause  3,  of  the  Constitution,  in 
his  opinion,  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  veto  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tions. 

This  suggestion  is  not  in  accord  with 
authoritative  constitutional  law.  I  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  this  complex  question 
in  an  exhaustive  way.  This  certainly  is 
not  a  place  to  get  into  an  all-out  debate 
on  the  constitutionality  of  it,  but  I  will 
outline  the  agreements  contra,  and  in- 
clude a  list  of  references  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  a  more  detailed  review. 

There  are  many  exceptions  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  7  that  all  measures 
which  require  the  approval  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  must  be  submitted  to 
the  President  for  approval  or  veto.  For 
instance,  although  no  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  specifically  exempts  consti- 
tutional amendments  from  this  require- 
ment, they  have  never  been  submitted  to 
the  President,  and  this  practice  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  far 
back  as  1798.  Other  examples  include  res- 
olutions expressing  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress or  dealing  with  matters  dealing 
with  Congress.  Concurrent  resolutions 
have  never  been  submitted  for  Presiden- 
tial veto  or  approval. 

When  the  President  signs  this  bill  he 
sanctions  the  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proach. If  the  Members  of  Congress  want 
the  chance  to  act  on  agreements  for  co- 
operation that  they  do  not  now  have  they 
should  reject  any  attempt  to  recommit 
this  bill  under  present  law  agreements 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  for  30  days.  The  committee  can 
express  its  approval  or  disapproval,  but 
the  Executive  is  not  bound  by  the  final 
decision  of  the  committee. 

Under  this  bill  the  full  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  to  disapprove  or  to  agree 
and  I  believe  its  decision  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Executive's.  I  think  the 
Congress  would  be  passing  up  a  golden 
opportunity  if  we  do  not  support  the 
resolution  before  us  today. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Mr.  Eckhardt's  motion  to  re- 
commit to  conference  S.  3698,  the  bill  for 
congressional  review  of  International 
nuclear  agreements,  with  Instructions  to 
insist  on  the  House  position. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  conference 
report  on  this  bill  is  totally  unacceptable. 
The  House  position,  well  enforced  by  the 
Long  amendment,  required  active  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  transferal  of 
nuclear  technology.  This  position  has 
been  lost  in  conference.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Senate-added  "antiflllbuster" 
provision,  this  bill  is  substantially  the 
same  as  H.R.  L5582,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's reported  bill,  originally  was. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  enthusiastically 


endorsed  my  colleague,  Mr.  Loiro'g 
amendment,  which  would  mandate  con- 
gressional approval  of  all  such  nuclear 
agreements.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
House-passed  bill  demanded  congres- 
sional action;  the  conference  report,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  permit  us  not  to  act. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  had  ready 
amendments  similar  to  Mr.  Long's;  they 
were  withdrawn  as  unnecessary  with  the 
addition  of  the  Long  amendment,  I  am 
sure  that  we  all  had  hoped  a  rational,  ac- 
ceptable compromise  would  emerge  frwn 
conference.  As  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
we  all  know  that  Senator  Proxmiri's 
amendment,  similar  to  Mr.  Long's,  was 
only  narrowly  defeated  in  the  Senate. 
There  was  considerable  Senate  support 
for  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  to  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill.  What  we  have 
from  conference  is  not  a  compromise — 
the  House  conferees  have  simply  failed 
to  support  the  position  of  this  body. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  transferring  our  technology  to 
foreign  nations.  Many  experts  frc«n  the 
State  Etepartment  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  try  to  convince  us  that  oiu*  inter- 
national agreements  and  safeguards 
would  prevent  such  nations  from  enter- 
ing the  nuclear  arms  age — but  India 
has. 

If  we  are  truly  interested  in  distribut- 
ing good  will,  why  must  it  be  In  the  form 
of  nuclear  technology?  Middle  Eastern 
nations,  for  example,  occupy  an  area 
rich  in  fossil  fuel,  as  well  as  rich  in  sun- 
light. Why  not  provide  them  with  a 
plant  to  develop  this  fuel,  or  equip  them 
to  develop  solar  energy?  Their  economies 
would  be  enhanced  by  either  of  these 
gifts,  yet  we  would  not  be  irresponsibly 
proliferating  our  valuable  nuclear  tech- 
nology. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  feel  that  any 
such  transfer  of  power  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  voted  upon,  by 
Congress.  Therefore,  I  see  this  confer- 
ence report  as  a  weak  and  inadequate 
stand-in  for  the  position  of  this  House. 
I  strongly  urge  that  8.  3698  be  recom- 
mitted to  conference,  and  sincerely  hope 
that  a  more  acceptable  and  responsible 
piece  of  legislation  will  emerge. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
giving  me  the  5  minutes.  I  support  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  in  his  i>ersuasive 
arguments.  The  House  conferees  have 
not  met  their  obligations  to  protect  the 
House  position  to  require  prior  approval 
of  all  nuclear  agreements  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, despite  very  substantial  senti- 
ment in  both  bodies  for  this  congressicmal 
control.  The  House  conference  has  pre- 
sented us  not  vtrlth  a  compromise,  but 
with  a  surrender.  It  has  not  protected 
the  prerogatives  of  the  House.  No  sub- 
stantial difference  actually  exists  be- 
tween the  bill  reported  to  the  House, 
H.R,  15582,  by  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  and  the  bill  S.  3698,  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  conference. 

The  addition  of  part  of  the  so-called 
Senate  antifihbuster  provision  does  not 
in  fact  insure  that  the  Congress  will  be 
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able  to  vote  on  every  future  international 
nuclear  agreement. 

For  example,  if  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  reported  a  resolution 
CD  a  proposed  nuclear  agreement  and 
If  the  chairman  or  the  leadership  refused 
to  bring  the  resolution  up  for  a  vote — 
because  they  feared  losing  the  vote— 
what  could  the  House  do?  Nothing.  After 
60  days,  the  agreement  would  go  through 
anyway  under  the  bill  which  the  confer- 
ees are  presenting  to  us. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  chairman  is 
argiiing  that  if  the  President  signs  this 
bill,  he  is  really  conceding  that  this  Is 
the  equivalent  of  signing  any  future  con- 
current resolution. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  anyone  can 
find  in  any  court  decision  in  the  past, 
support  for  this  very  Interesting  theory 
that  the  President  has  given  up  his  right 
of  future  veto  by  signing  a  bill  at  this 
time. 

Of  course,  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  and  what  the  rest 
of  us  want  to  do  and  what  was  intended 
in  the  original  Long  amendment  is  to 
bite  the  bullet  now.  If  we  get  his  signature 
now  on  a  bill  containing  the  Long 
amendment  we  have  a  law  under  which 
congressional  approval  will  be  required 
in  the  f utiure  before  any  agreements  can 
be  made. 

If  we  accept  the  bill  as  it  comes  from 
the  conferees,  we  will  be  helpless  in  the 
face  of  whatever  future  decision  the 
President  may  make.  In  other  words,  we 
let  the  decision  go  to  the  future,  and  that. 
I  think,  is  not  the  job  of  this  Congress. 

Chairman  Price,  in  his  "dear  col- 
league" letter  of  September  16,  gave  rea- 
sons for  the  conferees'  decision  to  re- 
cede and  agree  to  the  Senate  version  of 
S.  3698. 

First,  he  sited  opposition  to  the  Long 
amendment  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Defense  Department  as  expressed  in 
letters  from  Chairman  Dixy  Lee  Ray 
of  the  AEC,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Linwood  Holton,  and  the  Pentagon's 
General  Counsel  Martin  Hoffman. 

According  to  Chairman  Price  these 
agencies  argued  that  the  Long  amend- 
ment's requirement  of  congressional  ap- 
proval of  all  nuclear  agreements  "would 
midermlne  the  Government's  negotia- 
tors, would  tend  to  result  in  international 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
sending  customers  of  nuclear  technology 
to  less  careful  supplier  nations,  would 
endanger  the  security  of  the  NATO  al- 
liance, and  is  questionable  on  constitu- 
tional grounds." 

I  have  studied  the  statements  from  the 
AEC,  State,  and  Defense  and  have  ques- 
tioned them  on  their  arguments. 

The  Agencies'  expressed  fear  that  the 
Long  amendment,  if  enacted,  would  un- 
dermine the  Government's  negotiators 
and  endanger  the  security  of  the  NATO 
alliance  is  based  on  the  argument  that 
Congress  might  not  act  In  a  timely  fal- 
len in  renewing  military  or  civil  use  nu- 
clear agreements  or  In  approving  new 
agreements. 

However,  when  I  asked  each  of  these 
agencies  by  letter  why  they  felt  that  they 
could  not  persuade  the  Congress  to  act 
within  a  retisonable  time,  they  could  not 


provide  satisfactory  answers.  They  could 
say  only  that  Congress  might  not  sched- 
ule action  on  nuclear  agreements  quick- 
ly because  of  the  many  priorities  that 
Congress  has. 

But  surely,  if  the  nuclear  agreements 
that  the  administration  wants  are  good 
ones  with  adequate  nuclear  safeguards 
and  are  important  to  the  U.S.'s  national 
interests,  the  Congress  would  act  re- 
sponsibly. What  Is  the  administration 
afraid  of? 

Related  to  this  argument  of  timeliness, 
opponents  have  argued  that  to  require 
approval  of  all  nuclear  agreements  would 
bog  Congress  down  in  approving  new 
agreements  and  amendments  or  renewals 
of  existing  agreements. 

But  if  many  of  these  agreements  would 
be  routine,  predictable,  and  relatively 
noncontroversial,  the  obvious  course 
would  be  for  the  administration  to  re- 
quest and  for  the  Joint  Committee  to 
report  an  omnibus  nuclear  agreements 
bill  at  the  beginning  of  each  session — 
such  as  the  omnibus  public  works  rivers 
and  harbors  bill. 

An  omnibus  nuclear  agreements  bill  is 
perfectly  acceptable  imder  the  Long 
amendment.  The  Long  amendment's 
wording  that  each  nuclear  agreement 
must  be  "specifically  approved  by  act 
of  Congress"  means  only  that  each  nu- 
clear agreement  must  be  specifically 
mentioned — whether  in  an  Omnibus  bill 
or  in  an  individual  bill — ^not  that  each 
nuclear  agreement  must  be  approved  by 
a  separate  act  of  Congress. 

The  argiunent  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  that  the  Long  amendment 
raises  constitutional  questions  is  without 
foundation.  Chairman  Ray  of  the  AEC 
argues  in  her  letter  to  Chairman  Price 
that  the  Long  amendment  is  constitu- 
tionally questionable  liecause — 

It  has  the  eSect  of  permitting  one  House 
of  the  Congress  to  nullify  the  efforts  of  an 
International  negotiation  .  .  .  the  results  of 
which  were  satisfactory  to  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  other  Hoiise. 

This  is  known  as  the  "one  House  veto 
argument."  However,  when  my  staff 
called  the  AEC's  legal  office,  the  AEC 
could  not  offer  any  citations  nor  could 
they  provide  a  legal  memo  in  support  of 
this  argument.  In  fact,  their  argument  is 
completely  specious. 

Obviously,  Congress  can  require  ap- 
proval of  all  nuclear  agreements  by  an 
act  of  Congress  if  it  wishes  to. 

The  AEC's  argiunent  that  the  Long 
amendment  raises  constitutional  ques- 
tions is  really  a  smokescreen  to  divert 
attention  from  the  serious  constitutional 
problems  of  the  Joint  Committee's  use  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  for  disapproval 
of  nuclear  agreements — constitutional 
problems  which  my  colleague  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKHAKOT)  has  so  ably  and  elo- 
quently argued. 

The  Agencies'  argument  that  enact- 
ment of  the  Long  amendment  might  en- 
covu*age  international  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  sending  customers  of 
technology  to  less  careful  supplier  na- 
tions is  absurd.  It  Is  rather  the  absence 
of  the  Long  amendment  that  will  en- 
courage nuclear  proliferation.  Without 
the  Long  amendment,  Congress  will  not 
be  assured  a  vote  on  nuclear  agreements 


and  will  not  be  able  to  assure  itself  that 
nuclear  agreements  include  adequate  nu- 
clear safeguards  to  prevent  diversion  of 
nuclear  material  or  fuel  for  nuclear 
weapons. 

During  the  next  5  to  10  years,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  the 
dominant  supplier  of  nuclear  power  re- 
actors and  enriched  uranium  fuel.  There- 
fore, the  United  States  has  probably  its 
last  chance  to  instigate  an  international 
effort  to  strengthen  international  nuclear 
safeguards — and  thus  avoid  further  nu- 
clear weapons  proliferatidh. 

Critics  argue  that  if  Congress  imposes 
strict  controls  on  nuclear  exports,  b\iy- 
ers  will  shift  to  other  suppUers.  But  for 
the  next  5  to  10  years,  no  other  suppliers 
could  fill  the  gap. 

France,  the  country  most  likely  to  at- 
tempt unrestricted  sales  of  power  re- 
actors, has  only  U.S.  licensed  power  re- 
actor technology — licensed  from  GE  and 
Westinghouse.  The  AEC — Divisions  of 
International  Programs  and  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs — has  informed  me 
that  without  American  companies'  nu- 
clear experts  and  knowhow — known  as 
proprietary  information — which  the  U.S. 
(jrovemment  could  order  GE  and  West- 
inghouse to  withdraw  from  the  French 
nuclear  industry — the  French  could  not 
build  nuclear  power  reactors  for  export 

In  other  words.  Prance's  recent  com- 
mitment to  sell  several  nuclear  power 
reactors  to  Iran  depends  on  their  being 
able  to  use  U.S.-licensed  power  reactor 
technology  in  building  those  reactors. 

Second,  since  France,  in  addition  to 
possessing  only  U.S.-licensed  reactor 
technology,  also  depends  on  the  United 
States  for  supplies  of  enriched  uranium 
fuel  for  its  domestic  nuclear  power  re- 
actors, the  United  States  has  substantial 
leverage  with  which  to  convince  the 
French  to  go  along  with  stricter  inter- 
national nuclear  safeguards.  The  French 
will  remain  dependent  on  U.S.  suppUes 
of  uranium  fuel  imtil  about  1980,  when 
new  European  enrichment  plants  will 
begin  production. 

It  is  true  that  the  French  did  attempt 
to  build  graphite-moderated  nuclear 
power  reactors  In  the  past,  but  these  re- 
actors never  l>ecame  competitive,  and  the 
French  have  abandoned  that  type  of  re- 
actor. 

Two  other  possible  nuclear  suppliers — 
Japan  and  Italy — also  have  only  U.S.- 
licensed  power  reactor  technology,  ac- 
cording to  the  AEC. 

The  British  are  now  switching  from 
their  previous  type  of  nuclear  reactor 
technology  and  will  not  be  in  the  market 
for  several  years. 

Soviet  reactor  systems  are  poor  copies 
of  U.S.  systems,  are  inefficient,  and  en- 
vironmentally hazardous.  The  only  sale 
of  Soviet-made  power  reactors  outside 
of  the  Communist  bloc  has  been  to  Fin- 
land. Further,  the  Soviets  have  pushed 
for  stricter  international  nuclear  safe- 
g\iards  and  might  well  support  a  U.S. 
effort  in  that  direction. 

Finally,  Canada  and  West  Germany, 
the  remaining  major  independent  nu- 
clear suppliers  other  than  the  United 
States,  are  seriously  concerned  about 
international  nuclear  safeguards — ac- 
cording to  my  contacts  with  their  diplo- 
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matic  representatives-  and  might  well 
join  with  the  United  6  ates  in  an  inter- 
national effort  to  st^ngthen 
safeguards — which  Is 
lem. 

Ill  fact,  on  Septemler  25,  Canada's 
foreign  minister  in  a  s jeech  at  the  U.N. 
emphasized  Canada's  loncem  that  In- 
ternational nuclear  saj 
strengthened  to  avolc 
weapons  proliferation.; 

Of  course,  if  intei 
safeguards  are  strenj 
to  prevent  diversion  of  j 
Congress  will  be  muclaless  reluctant  to 
approve  nuclear  agreanents.  and  U.S. 
reactor  exports  will  ccfitinue. 

But,  with  the  pressufe  put  on  the  ad- 
ministration by  the  Loi|g  amendment,  it 
is  probable  that  the 
not  push  for  an  intei 
strengthen  Internatior 
guards.  i 

Chairman  Price,  in  his  "deal  colleague" 
letter,   also  argued  thjit  the  conferees 
receded  in  favor  of  ti 
because  "the  Preslden( 
veto  the  measure  as 
House." 

Even  if  we  are  leftfwlth  no  bill,  we 
would  not  be  much  woije  off  than  we  are 
with  the  Joint  Commitfee  bill — for  there 
is  no  assurance  that  tt*  Congress  would 
be  able  to  get  a  votelon  every  future 
international  nuclear  sfereement. 

The  chairmaxi  or  th< 
if  a  resolution  on  a 
agreement  were  repoi 
could  simply  refuse  to 
tlon  up  for  a  vote  if  th#  feared  that  the 
Congress  would  disap*ove  the  agree- 
ment. After  the  time  p(  -iod,  the  nuclear 
agreement  would  simpl;  go  through  un- 
less Congress  disapproi  ^. 

The  risks  of  no  bill  hrough  a  Presi- 
dential veto  of  a  bill  cor  laining  the  Long 
amendment's  procedur  are  no  worse 
than  the  risks  of  the  uil  jonstitutionality 
of  the  Joint  Committee  )ill — as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mi  ,  Eckhardt)  has 
so  eloquently  argued. 

Congress  should  not  legislate  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  Prei  dent  might  do. 
Congress  should  pass  t  bill  requiring 
congressional  approval  if  all  future  nu- 
clear agreements — the  strongest  bill — 
and  put  the  responsibil  ;y  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  or  veto  thq  bill. 

The  real  position  of  he  agencies  and 
of  the  Joint  Committer  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy is  that  they  want  t  >  keep  the  power 
for  themselves. 

Incidentally,  the  bill,  is  it  comes  to  us 
from  the  conferees,  do  iS  not  have  the 
stipulation  that  the  yeai  and  nays  would 
be  required  on  any  further  nuclear 
agreement.  | 

In  other  words,  whclther  or  not  the 
House  has  a  vote  on  4  future  nuclear 
agreement  could  be  a' decision  by  the 
committee  itself,  and  v^at  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  get  the  decis 
the  floor  of  Congress, 
the  bill  argues  that  it 
get  a  decision  made  on] 
Congress.  Sometimes  il 
only  real  Integrity  in 
Government  Is  here  on 


yn  made  here  on 
le  manager  of 

ikes  too  long  to 
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does,  but  the 
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le  floor  of  Con- 


gress, where  debates  are  all  in  the  open, 
where  everything  on  the  record,  and 
where  the  reporters  and  the  entire  world 
are  or  should  be,  listening. 

When  these  decisions  are  made  In  con- 
ference and  in  committees,  or  in  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  we  have  the  threat  of 
Government  by  secrecy. 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  our  having 
omnibus  legislation.  For  the  bulk  of  these 
agreements,  using  special  acts  of  Con- 
gress for  agreements  presenting  particu- 
lar dl£Bculties. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  was  In- 
terested in  hearing  the  gentleman's 
statement  a  moment  ago  that  the  only 
place  where  there  Is  Integrity  In  Gov- 
ernment any  longer  is  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  Because  it  is  here  that  every- 
thing is  transacted  out  In  the  open  in 
front  of  the  press  and  the  public. 

Until  a  moment  ago,  the  press  seats 
were  empty  and  half  the  gallery  was 
empty. 

I  wonder  really  in  view  of  those  facts 
if  here  on  the  floor  of  Congress  is  the 
place  where  these  critical  negotiations 
regarding  the  transfer  of  special  nuclear 
materials  should  be  approved  before  they 
result  In  a  binding  agreement. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  wants  to  lambast  the 
press,  it  is  all  right  with  me,  but  these 
debates  are  certainly  set  forth  in  the 
written  record  of  this  Congress.  If  people 
do  not  want  to  listen,  they  can  at  least 
read. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Abzdg)  . 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say,  at  the  outset,  that  I  concur  in  many 
of  the  points  made  in  the  excellent  pres- 
entation by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Eckhardt),  and  I  will  not  belabor 
the  point. 

I  do  wish  to  point  out  what  to  me  Is 
a  more  relevant  and  vital  consideration 
in  this  discussion.  We,  for  the  first  time, 
recognized,  with  the  proposed  tigreements 
for  cooperation  with  Egypt  and  Israel, 
that  a  policy  had  been  developing  over 
many  years  in  which  we  really  did  not 
affirmatively  participate.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  of  the  Congress  did  not  act;  it 
was  acting.  It  was  acting,  however. 

For  the  most  part,  without  the  active 
participation  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, in  whose  name  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee purportedly  acts.  The  shocked  reac- 
tion to  the  annoimcement  of  the  possible 
interjection  of  dangerous  nuclear  mate- 
rials, which  India  has  demonstrated  can 
easily  be  converted  to  military  uses,  in 
the  most  troubled  spot  In  the  world,  the 
Middle  East,  created  a  certain  conscious- 
ness here  In  the  Congress,  and  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  as  well,  that  this  was 
truly,  I  might  say  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  , 
the  concern  of  the  Members  of  Congress. 
We  realized  that  it  had  become  our  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  we  should  take  heed 
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and  pay  much  more  attention  to  tba 
proposed  transfer  of  nuclear  materlab 
throughout  the  world  under  our  auspicsa 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  that 
we  originally  agreed  to  was  to  place  a 
more  serious  responsibility  in  the  Con- 
gress, as  indeed  the  public  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  recognized  we  had  to 
assume.  That  is  why  this  House  very 
wisely  voted  to  assert  that  resiMnsibllity 
requiring  an  affirmative  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  before  an  agreement 
for  cooperation  or  transfer  of  nuclear 
materials  could  become  effective.  The 
risks  involved  in  the  transfer  and  further 
proliferation  of  nuclear  materials  are  too 
grave  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  branch.  It  is  not  enough  for 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  have  a  veto 
power  over  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  which  too  often  func- 
tions as  the  spokesman  for  the  At(Hnic 
Energy  Commission.  The  Members  of 
the  House  voted  to  take  a  more  active 
role  and  to  assert  a  responsibility  too  long 
Ignored.  That  is  why  I  believe  that  the 
conferees  should  not  have  abandoned 
the  House  amendment.  That  Is  why  I 
believe  we  must  today  support  the  pro- 
cedural proposal  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  to  direct  the 
conferees  to  come  back  with  a  provision 
that  will  give  the  Congress  a  real  voice  In 
deciding  whether  to  transfer  nuclear 
materials  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  answer  the  point  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  raised. 

In  connection  with  the  Reorganizatlcm 
Act,  the  Justice  Department  said: 

The  Preeldent,  in  asking  Congreas  to  pan 
the  Instant  reorganization  bill,  Is  following 
a  pattern  established  by  tboee  acts,  namely, 
by  taking  the  position  that  if  tbe  Congna 
will  delegate  to  blm  authority  to  reorganlM 
the  QoTemment,  he  will  undertake  to  sub* 
znlt  all  reorganization  plans  to  Congress  and 
to  put  no  such  plan  Into  effect  If  the  Con* 
greas  Indicates  its  dlsapproTal  thereof. 

I  wish  the  Members  to  please  note 
there  that  the  Attorney  General  was  very 
careful  not  to  say  that  this  act  would  go 
into  effect  if  the  President  disagreed. 
The  basis  of  the  Reorganization  Act  is  a 
harmonious  understanding  between  Uie 
President  and  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  volimtarlly  withheld  his  veto 
power,  and  the  act  has  never  been  tested 
on  grounds  of  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent could  veto. 

With  respect  to  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
which  was  cited,  the  situation  was  this: 
Senator  Connally,  in  order  to  get  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  through  Congress,  had  to 
imdertake  to  put  a  limitation  on  it,  that 
It  could  be  withdrawn  by  a  conciurent 
resolution.  This  was  the  price  of  gettlnc 
it  passed  at  the  time.  But  President 
Roosevelt  said  to  Secretary  Bjrmes,  if  I 
remember  correctly — and  this  state- 
ment was  recently  the  subject  of  a  pub- 
lication— that  he  never  tliought  that  he 
had  given  up  the  power  of  veto;  that  he 
simply  kept  silent  at  the  time,  and  per- 
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mltted  the  statement  to  be  made  because 
of  the  grave  national  need  for  Immediate 
action. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  authority 
cited  here  that  Indicates  that  any  of 
these  acts  had  the  effect  of  avoiding  the 
application  of  article  I,  section  7. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomia  (Mr.  Lagoharsino)  . 

Mr.  LAGOMAR8INO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  House 
has  acted  quite  responsibly  in  taking  ac- 
tion to  become  an  active  partner  in  the 
formulation  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy. 

There  Is  no  more  important  area  nor  is 
there  any  area  more  fraught  with  danger. 
We  all  know  what  happened  in  India — 
the  explosion  of  a  "peaceful"  atomic 
bomb. 

We  need — and  the  people  want — ^prlor 
congressional  approval  of  proposed 
atomic  material  agreements. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  naay 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  McCorkack). 

Mr.  McCORMACiX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  several  points  about 
this  discussion  and  I  hope  that  perhaps 
by  doing  so  we  can  continue  to  get  it  a 
little  more  into  the  proper  perspective. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  imder- 
stand  with  regard  to  the  conmients  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Long)  that  this  is  not  really  a  discussion 
of  secrecy  versus  openness,  or  open  in- 
formation in  the  House.  The  conference 
report  requires  that  all  agreements  sent 
by  the  President  to  the  Joint  Committee 
come  to  the  House.  The  only  difference, 
the  only  thing  we  are  really  arguing 
about  here.  Is  whether  the  House  shall 
confirm  this  with  a  positive  act,  or  veto 
It  with  a  joint  resolution.  But  in  neither 
sense  are  we  talking  about  secrecy.  To 
pretend  that  there  has  been  secrecy  In 
this  area  is  just  simply  not  true. 

What  we  have  had  has  been  a  lack  of 
attention  by  some  Members,  the  same  as 
on  the  floor  today.  What  we  have  had  is 
lack  of  attention  by  the  press,  as  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  empty  press  gallery  at 
this  time.  However,  there  Is  no  difference 
one  way  or  another,  whether  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  is  accepted,  or 
whether  the  recommendation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  accepted,  as  far 
as  secrecy  or  availability  to  the  House  or 
to  the  public  or  to  the  press  of  the  ma- 
terial and  Information  in  question  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  also  want  to  make  a  point  with  re- 
spect to  the  remarks  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzttg)  and  I  want 
to  say  how  much  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman that  this  is  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern, and  that  it  has  come  to  us  par- 
ticularly because  of  President  Nixon's 
proposal  to  allow  the  sale  of  a  nuclear 
reactor  to  Egsrpt.  He  has  never,  of  course, 
sent  such  a  proposal  to  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  go  on  the  record  now  as  say- 
ing that  If  there  is  ever  any  proposal  sent 


to  this  House  allowing  the  sale  of  a  nu- 
clear reactor  to  Egypt  or  any  one  of 
several  dozen  other  small  nations  with- 
out retaining  complete  physical  control 
of  the  fuel  elements  in  the  International 
Agency  for  Atomic  Energy,  both  before 
they  go  into  the  reactor  and  after  they 
come  out  of  the  reactor,  then  I  will  vigor- 
ously oppose  that  proposal. 

The  fact  Is  that  as  long  as  the  physical 
control  of  these  fuel  elements  is  re- 
tEdned  in  the  International  Agency  there 
is  no  opportunity  at  all  for  the  diversion 
of  nuclear  materisds. 

So  I  very  much  share  the  concern  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  has 
just  mentioned,  and  I  will  oppose  any 
recommendation  from  the  President  that 
would  allow  the  physical  diversion  of 
nuclear  materials  Into  any  country  from 
any  nuclear  reactor, 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack)  . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
is  aware  of  this,  but  there  have  been 
hearings  on  this  very  issue  that  he  has 
raised.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  filed  a  reso- 
lution of  Inquiry  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment asking  what  safeguards,  what  steps 
were  taken  to  secure  this  physical  control 
over  the  nuclear  materials.  My  colleagues 
would  be  surprised  to  find  out  that  we 
learned  in  hearings  on  this  resolution 
that  we  have  not  secured  that  kind  of 
physical  control  that  the  gentleman 
mentioned.  That  is  Just  the  reason  why 
I  believe  the  conferees  did  a  disservice  to 
our  common  objectives — and  perhaps 
they  are  common  objectives,  and  I  realize 
the  gentleman  is  perfectly  sincere  In  that. 
Our  common  objective  to  have  proper 
safeguards  requires  prior  congressional 
involvement  in  this  serious  matter. 

We  are  not  dealing  just  with  an  ordi- 
nary bill;  we  are  dealing  with  the  kind  of 
control  that  Congress  should  have  which 
may  very  well  determine  the  survival  of 
civilization.  Therefore,  there  is  no  other 
place  where  It  is  more  important  for  Con- 
gress to  have  prior  affirmative  approval 
than  In  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. I  should  repeat  that  no  request 
for  approval  of  the  sale  of  a  nuclear 
reactor  to  Eg3T)t  has  ever  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress  or  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee. 

I  think  if  we  imderstand,  then,  that 
what  we  are  re^y  talking  about  is  a 
technique  for  approval  or  disapproval. 
That  is  the  only  question  before  us  in 
this  debate.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  one  question 


before  us  is  not  whether  there  be  pro- 
liferation of  material,  but  whether  or 
not  we  would  approve  or  disapprove  any 
future  proposal  by  the  President  for  a 
nuclear  agreement  by  a  positive  statute 
or  a  negative  resolution.  That  is  the  only 
question  before  us. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Hhnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifield). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
our  functions  In  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, major  International  agreements  are 
In  the  form  of  treaties,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  course,  gives  the  authority  to  the 
Senate  to  confirm  or  to  disallow  those 
treaties.  The  House  has  no  fiuiction  in 
this  field  of  acquiescence  or  objection  to 
treaties. 

But  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  we  wrote  into  that  act  a 
function  for  the  House  to  conform  to 
and  to  have  available,  and  It  provides 
that  for  minor  types  of  international 
agreements — and  these  are  In  many 
areas  of  trade — they  are  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  make  Presi- 
dential agreements,  but  when  he  comes 
to  atomic  energy,  he  has  to  submit  those 
agreements  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  E^nergy,  which  has  nine  Members 
In  the  House  and  nine  Members  In  the 
Senate.  All  of  these  clvlllan-type  agree- 
ments we  hold  public  hearings  on.  This 
accusation  about  secrecy  is  just  so  much 
ignorance.  We  do  not  have  it  that  way; 
we  have  open  hearings;  and  the  AEC 
gives  testimony  and  the  Department  of 
State  gives  testimony  right  in  open 
hearings. 

Then  the  18  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee — nine  in  the  House  and  nine 
in  the  Senate — take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary.  At  this  time  there  are 
around  30  or  32  of  these  agreements  that 
deal  with  international  agreonents  on 
atomic  materials  of  different  kinds.  I 
point  out  that  these  are  not  military 
agreements;  these  are  civilian  agree- 
ments. They  are  for  the  use  of  materials 
for  civilian  use:  medical  Isotopes,  indiis- 
trial  isotopes  of  many  kinds  that  are 
used  in  industrial  production. 

They  also  include  research  reactors, 
small  reactors,  and  we  have  many  of 
them  in  universities  in  the  small  coim- 
tries,  and  there  is  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  the  material  in  them,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  important  for  re- 
search. 

This  policy  has  been  successful  because 
under  the  atoms  for  peace  policy  of  the 
United  States  we  have  fostered  peace- 
time uses  of  atomic  energy.  That  legisla- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Congress  and 
we  have  gone  ahead  in  this  field.  It  has 
been  of  great  use  to  the  United  States 
in  the  establishment  of  faVorable  trade 
relations  and  favorable  feeling  in  these 
different  countries  in  giving  these  people 
the  chance  to  study  and  use  peacetime 
applications  of  atomic  energy. 

As  I  said,  there  are  about  30  agree- 
ments that  have  been  approved  by  the 
Joint  Committee. 

There  have  been  some  occasions  when 
agreements  were  put  before  us  and  we 
decided  they  were  imwise.  There  Is  no 
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do  this  sort  of  thing 
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These  agreements  ^ave  safeguards — 
and  I  ask  Members  td  listen  carefully — 
which  have  been  buift  into  their  con- 
tracts, against  dlvers^n  of  any  kind  of 
material  wherever  thai  could  be  diverted, 
and  there  are  very  fey  such  places.  We 
have  sent  some  fuel  fods  and  we  have 
sent  some  reactors  to  apme  countries.  We 
are  not  financing  the 
buying  them.  They  a: 
billion  a  year  toward  tl 
balance  for  the  Unltei 
actors  and  for  the  fuel 
into  these  reactors,  so 
ness  operation  and  it 
operation. 

We  hear  that  som«|  people  are  wor- 
ried about  safety,  butihey  cannot  point 
to  one  instance  of  dlv^ion  of  any  of  the 
material  that  goes  abfoad  because  It  Is 
imder  safeguard  agre«nents  which  pro- 
hibit that  and  they  hale  never  been  vio- 
lated. I  ask  the  Membe^  to  get  that  point 
in  their  minds.  | 

The  bomb  that  was  nade  in  India  was 
not  made  from  mateial  from  a  U.S.- 
spwnsored  reactor.  It  ytas  from  a  Cana- 
dian reactor  that  did  aot  have  the  safe- 
guards. Other  nations!  of  the  world  are 
able  also  to  produce  ft-eactors  and  re- 
actor material,  and  wlait  they  do  we  can- 
not control.  We  are  t^lng  to  control  it 
through  an  international  organization. 
We  have  the  Intemaiional  Agency  on 
Atomic  Energy,  which  Is  a  consortium  of 
nations. 

We  have  this  cons<irtium  of  nations 
who  have  adopted  th^  safeguards  and 
are  imposing  them.  Soiie  nations  such  as 
Canada  have  not  ad<^ted  that.  Then 
what  can  we  do?  They  have  their  own 
technology.  They  havQf  their  own  sepa- 
ration plants.  They  ha^  their  own  reac- 
tors. They  have  not  (fitered  into  that 


agreement.  We  have 
into  it. 

We  have  been  watch] 
very  carefully.  I  say  ags 
no  diversion  from  TJ.S\ 
people  who  have  been 
do  not  know  what  they 

So  far  as  the  constiti 
concerned,  I  am  not  gc 
constitutional  question, 
existence  since  1954  ai 
many  agreements,  30 
now,  and  there  has  not 


to  get  them 

this  thing  and 
n  there  has  been 
reactors.  Those 
Iklng  about  this 
re  talking  about, 
ional  question  is 
g  to  debate  the 
is  has  been  In 
d  we  have  had 
re  In  existence 
n  one  case  of 
diversicMi  of  material  froln  a  U.S.  source. 
When  it  comes  to  app  -oving  this,  the 
Members  say  let  the  ( longress  do  it. 
They  say  let  the  Congres  i  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  do  sverything.  Let 
us  not  put  any  respon  Ibllity  on  any 
committee  of  the  House.  Let  us  do  It  all 
here  on  the  floor,  all  of  u|  do  everything. 


But  we  have  put  a  sacred  obligation 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  it  has  fulfilled  that  function 
and  fulfilled  it  well,  and  no  one  can 
stand  up  in  the  House  and  say  there  has 
been  diversion  from  any  of  these  inter- 
national agreements. 

I  say  if  we  leave  it  as  it  Is  we  will  con- 
tinue to  get  the  best  for  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  both  for  security  and 
trade,  and  we  will  guard  the  interest  of 
this  House  as  we  have  guarded  it  before 
and  we  will  not  do  it  in  secrecy,  we  will 
do  it  in  the  open  as  we  have  in  the  past. 
If  the  time  comes  that  we  feel  that 
one  of  these  agreements  is  going  for- 
ward, notwithstanding  the  informal  dis- 
approval of  the  committee,  we  can  bring 
It  to  the  House  in  the  form  of  a  concur- 
rent resolution  and  the  House  will  have 
a  chance  to  act  upon  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  There  is  no  Member 
of  this  House  for  whom  I  have  greater 
respect  than  the  gentleman  in  the  weU. 
I  would  be  favorable  to  a  statute  that 
delegated  to  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee the  final  say  with  respect  to  agree- 
ments for  sending  nuclear  materials  to 
countries  already  having  nuclear  capa- 
bility. That  would  be  a  possible  way  of 
solving  this  problem. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Let  me  say,  we  do  not 
need  that  kind  of  legislation,  because  if 
they  are  going  to  export  something  that 
the  committee  says  they  should  not  ex- 
port we  can  come  before  the  House  and 
get  hearings,  afQrmative  law  passed  in 
a  concurrent  resolution ;  but  we  have  not 
had  to  do  that  because  every  time  we 
have  disapproved  some  kind  of  arrange- 
ment, they  have  gone  along  with  that — 
the  committee's  position.  They  have  not 
gone  against  the  committee  because  they 
know  we  have  the  measures  to  get  to 
them  on  that. 

Remember,  we  have  to  export  this  ma- 
terial under  licenses  granted  by  the  AEC 
and  the  AEC  is  under  the  legislative  and 
funding  control  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Congress.  We 
can  prohibit  the  AEC  very  easily.  Be- 
lieve mo.  we  have  kept  the  AEC  from 
doing  things  time  and  again  by  just  tell- 
ing them  they  will  not  get  any  money 
for  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  again,  I  cannot  conceive  of  this 
House  not  quickly  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  gentleman's  committee 
with  respect  to  such  nations  as  the 
United  Kingdom  or  France  or  a  nation 
with  nuclear  capability;  but  I  can  see 
this  House  saying  no  with  respect  to 
Egypt. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  can  see  it,  too,  and 

if  I  can 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  But  the  Presdent 
would  veto  the  House's  action  under  the 
conference  report  provisions. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  President  has 
never  vetoed  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  committee  and  we  can  come  back 
to  the  floor  and  pass  it  just  like  that. 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  In  the  first  place, 
concurrent  resolutions  are  not  referred 
to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Why,  of  course  not, 
and  we  can  report  them  out  in  30  minut« 
and  bring  them  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  they 
would  be  passed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  brief  addi- 
tional time  becaiise  a  nmnber  of  Mem- 
bers have  come  into  the  Chamber  since 
this  debate  began  and  I  am  afraid  they 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  all 
the  explanation  that  was  offered  pre- 
viously in  support  of  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report  on  International  Nu- 
clear Agreements. 

I  want  to  emphasize  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  has 
said,  and  what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HOLIFIELD t  has  said. 

There  Is  ample  language  in  this  con- 
ference report  to  protect  the  right  of 
this  House  to  review  executive  agree- 
ment that  may  be  made  on  this  very 
critical  subject  of  providing  special 
nuclear  materials.  I  think  it  has  been 
very  truly  said  that  power  is  a  very 
heavy  wine.  I  hope  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
capture congressional  power  over  foreign 
afifalrs  we  do  not  become  so  intoxicated 
in  the  process  that  we  unduly  complicate 
the  effort  to  sensibly  negotiate  and  carry 
out  foreign  policy  agreements. 

We  have  got  to  give  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  some  discretion,  after  all,  in 
negotiating  agreements,  even  when  they 
deal  with  this  very  sensitive  subject  of 
nuclear  power  or  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials; but  much  as  I  sympathize  with 
the  recapture  of  congressional  control 
in  foreign  policy,  and  I  stand  before 
this  House,  after  all,  as  one  who  voted 
for  the  War  Powers  Act,  who  voted  to 
override  the  veto  of  my  own  administra- 
tion on  that  legislation.  I  am  as  inter- 
ested as  anyone  could  be  in  having  the 
prerogatives  of  this  Congress  protected; 
but  as  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  McCORUACK)  pointed  out,  in  case 
some  were  not  here  in  the  Chamber, 
this  Is  not  a  case  of  foreign  policy  bj 
stealth. 

We  had  some  unfortunate  examples  of 
that  occur  during  the  last  decade.  This 
Is  not  foreign  policy  by  inaction  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress.  The  agreement* 
are  going  to  be  submitted.  They  are  go- 
ing to  be  looked  at  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  They  are  going  to  re- 
port out  a  statement — of  their  views  on 
any  proposed  agreements. 

If  they  disagree  with  what  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  done,  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  right  here  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  to  vote  our  disagreement  with 
whatever  has  been  done.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  taken  by  surprise  with  respect 
to  any  of  these  agreements. 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Califomla. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Is  it  not  true 
that  there  will  be  public  hearings  on 
these  international  agreements,  and  any 
Member  can  come  and  hear  them? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Again,  the 
gentleman  is  eminently  correct.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  be  a  member  of  his 
conunittee  for  more  than  a  decade,  and 
those  are  open  hearings.  Any  Member  i& 
privileged  to  attend,  to  testify,  and  so 
again  I  urge  that  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  constitutional  erudition  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  we 
do  not  go  down  that  road  today  of  re- 
jecting a  conference  report  that  is  emi- 
nently sound  and  sensible. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Binghah)  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  will 
support  the  motion  to  recommit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  but  I  do  so  not 
on  the  constitutional  issue,  but  because 
of  my  answer  to  the  question — which  I 
think  is  the  appropriate  question — put 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington:  Do 
we  want  to  have  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval of  agreements  such  as  to  provide 
a  large  nuclear  powerplant  to  an  un- 
developed coimtry,  or  leave  that  for 
subsequent  congressional  veto?  My 
answer  is  that  on  agreements  of  such 
importance  we  should  have  prior  con- 
gressional approval. 

I  believe  the  House  should  decide  on 
that  issue  and  not  on  the  constitutional 
question  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
raised.  He  makes  a  very  persilaslve  ar- 
gument. He  may  be  right,  but  I  would 
point  out  to  the  House  that  he  made  the 
same  argument  with  respect  to  the  con- 
current resolution  veto  In  the  War 
Powers  Act,  and  we  voted  for  that  Act 
in  spite  of  his  argument,  and  so  over- 
whelmingly that  we  overrode  a  Presi- 
dential veto  on  the  subject. 

There  is  certainly  a  good  constitu- 
tional argument  to  be  made  that  the 
Congress  by  statute  can  delegate  to  the 
President  certain  powers  which  he  can 
exercise  only  subject  to  a  condition  sub- 
sequent, and  that  condition  can  be  a 
veto  by  concurrent  resolution.  We  axe 
doing  that  in  other  cases.  We  have  done 
it  in  the  War  Powers  Act.  We  do  It  by 
veto  of  one  House  alone  in  a  number  of 
instances. 

The  constitutional  issue  may  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  resolved  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  At 
this  point,  no  one  of  us  can  be  sure  of 
the  flnal  answer. 

The  kind  of  constitutional  delegation 
of  power  contained  In  the  bUl  before  us 
is  a  useful  tool  for  the  Congress  to  use, 
and  we  should  not  rule  out  its  use  on  the 
basis  of  a  constitutional  argument  of 
which  no  one  can  be  sure. 

But  In  the  particular  case  before  us, 
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this  tool  is,  In  my  judgment,  inappro- 
priate. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY 
MR.  ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  EC:khardt.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  conference  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  moves  to  recommit  tbe  con- 
ference report  on  S.  3698  to  tbe  committee  of 
conference  with  instructions  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  Insist  upon 
provisions  In  the  House  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  that  provide  that  cer- 
tain proposed  agreements  concerning  nuclear 
reactors  and  materials  shall  have  no  force 
and  effect  unless  and  until  specifically  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  nays  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  a  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  143,  nays  230, 
not  voting  61,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  599] 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
BadUlo 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Boland 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Carney,  Ohio 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clay 

Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conlan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Cronln 
Culver 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  B.C. 


YEAS— 143 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Devine 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fish 

Foley 

Ford 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prenzcl 

Froehllch 

Gaydos 

Glaimo 

Oilman 

Oonzalez 

Orasso 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Gross 

Gude 

Ounter 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

HecXler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 

I chord 

Jordan 


Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Ketchum 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Luken 

MazzoU 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Miller 

Minish 

Blink 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Nedzi 

Obey 

Owens 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Qule 

Randall 

Rangel 

Bees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 


Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Schroeder 

Selberiing 

Shipley 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzio 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beard 

BeU 

BevUl 

Blester 

Blatnlk 

Hoggs 

BoUing 

Bowen 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
corman 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

V?.,  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Vf is. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulski 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
E^scb 

Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Porsythe 
Frelinghuysen 
Prey 
Fuqtia 


Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stokes 
Studds 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tlernan 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Waldie 

NATS— 880 

Gettys 
Gibbons 
Ginn 

Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
OriCBths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Harsba 
Hastings 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hicks 
HUlU 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Litton 
Lott 
Lujan 
Mcdory 
McCloskey 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKinney 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Madi?an 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
MatEunaga 
Meeds 
MUford 
Mitchell.  NY. 
Mizell 
Molloban 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Mosher 


whltten 
WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 

,Toung.  Alaska 
Young,  Pla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  in. 


Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Min-tha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Parris 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  NY. 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Talcott 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thornton 
Treen 
Udall 
nilman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vleorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING — 61 


Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Blackburn 
Brasco 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Clawson.  Del 


Conable 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 

Donohue 

Duncan 

Plndley 

Pulton 

Hanrahan 


Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hawkins 
Hubert 
Hunt 

Johnson,  Colo. 
McDade 
Maraziti 
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Mathias,  CalU. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlcshall.  Ohio 

Moaltiey 

Paasmaii 

Podell 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltcbard 

Barlck 

Rlegle 

Roberts 


Roncallo,  Wy 

Booney,  N.T 

Rose 

Scberle 

Snyder 

Steele 

Stephens 

Straiton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symms 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teagiie 
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Thomson,  Wis. 

Tbone 

TO  well,  Nev. 

Traxler 

Veysey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wright 
Young,  S.C. 


motion    to 


announcec 


gnth  Mr.  Barlck. 
of  Wasblng- 


Hai  sen 


lansen  of  Idaho. 

.  Find  By. 
[Ic  lel 
C!  kwson. 
.  Con  ible. 

[athl&8  of  Oall- 

A^  idrews  of  North 

Ha^ahan. 

California  with 


So     the 
rejected. 

The   Clerk 
pairs: 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Stublfefleld 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mrs. 
ton. 
Mr.  de  la  Qarza  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  MlUs. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Ml(^el 
Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Del 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr, 
fornla. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr. 
Dakota. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Blaclii)um 
Mr.  Rose  wltt  Mr.  Mayne 
Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Hun 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York 
Florida. 
Mrs.  Burke  of  California 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Dunlan 
Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Mlnsi  all 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Dlckli^on 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Po 
Mr.  Scberle  with  Mr,  Price 
Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyomlngrfwlth 
of  South  Carolina 

Mr,  Snyder  with  Mr.  TaylO 
Mr.  Steele  with  Mr.  Whltel  urst 
Mr,  Veysey  with  Mr.  Towelfof 
Mr.     Thomson    of 
Symms. 

Mr.  Prltchard  with  Mr.  ThAie 

The  result  of  the  vote  ^as  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qi^stion  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  Iwas  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsld^:-  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Wlsce  isln 


ecommlt    was 
the  following 


w  th 
1  1th 


Mr.  Burke  of 
Mr.  McDade. 

of  Ohio. 


ell  of  Ohio. 
»f  Texas. 

Mr.  Youug 

of  Missouri. 


Nevada. 

with    Mr. 


GENERAL 


L^kvE 


Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinolft  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consenethat  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislatiii  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  they  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matepal  on  the  con- 
ference report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl#nan  from  Illi- 
nois? { 

There  was  no  objectlcn^ 


FURTHER   MESSAGEIPROM  THE 
SENATE  - 


A  further  message  f ror 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of 
nounced  that  the  Senat 
report  of  the  committee 
the  disagreeing  votes  of 
on  the  amendments  of  th< 


the  Senate  by 
clerks,  an- 
agrees  to  the 
conference  (m 
le  two  Houses 
Senate  to  the 


bill  (H.R.  11221)  enUtled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide full  deposit  insurance  for  public 
imits  and  to  increase  deposit  insurance 
from  $20,000  to  $50,000." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR. 
14225)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  for 
1  additional  year." 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xinanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  667 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  imtil  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  667,  to  establish  a 
target  for  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1975  In  the  amount  of  $300  billion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  3792)  to  amend  and  extend  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  In  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas:  What  is  the 
hurry? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
reply  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  it  Is  just  to  expedite  the  business  of 
the  House,  and  the  Congress,  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  should  be 
read  at  this  time;  the  statement  would 
disclose  what  the  bill  has  In  mind. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  Is  the  rush? 
Why  are  we  In  such  a  hurry? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  Is  just  like  all  the 
other  bills  that  have  been  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  This  is  the  export- 
Import  legislation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  amendments. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request   of    the    gentleman   from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
2.  1974.) 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  3792  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969.  The  act  provides  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  authority  to  prohibit  or 
curtail  exports  from  the  United  States 
for  three  purposes:  National  security, 
foreign  policy,  and  short  supply.  This 
authority  expired  on  September  30, 
1974. 

There  were  two  House  provisions  and 
14  Senate  provisions  of  substance  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  conference  on 
the    Export    Administration    Act.    The 
Senate  receded  to  the  House  in  six  in- 
stances. The  House  receded  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  seven  instances,  and  in  three  in- 
stances the  House  Insisted  on  amend- 
ments to  Senate  provisions.  In  each  in- 
stance in  which  a  Senate  provision  was 
similar  or  Identical  to  a  provision  spe- 
cifically rejected   on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  House  conferees  prevailed. 
Let    me    take    this    opportunity,   Mr. 
Speaker,  to  congratulate  the  House  con- 
ferees, all  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade, 
who  worked  long  and  hard  to  bring  this 
legislation  forward  and  who  articulated 
the  concerns  of  the  House  in  the  recent 
conference  and  tenaciously  defended  the 
House  position.  I  want  to  particularly 
commend    my    distinguished    colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  who  served  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  (Mr.  Ashley)  ,  who  will 
explain  in  greater  detail  the  work  of  the 
conference. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
g\iished  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
pointed  out,  there  were  some  16  sub- 
stantive provisions  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  conference. 

The  House  amendment  contained  two 
provisions:  an  extension  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  to  September  30, 
1976,  and  an  amendment  which  would 
direct  the  President  to  allocate  a  portion 
of  export  licenses  on  the  basis  of  factors 
other  than  a  prior  history  of  export. 
Both  of  these  provisions  were  adopted  by 
the  conference  committee. 
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There  were  four  instances  in  which 
the  Senate  prevailed  and  which  would 
constitute  important  changes  in  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act. 

One  such  provision  adopted  by  the 
conferees  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  review  proposed  exports  of 
goods  and  technology  to  communist 
countries  to  determine  whether  such  ex- 
ports will  significantly  increase  the  mili- 
tary capabiUty  of  such  countries  and  to 
recommend  to  the  President  whether 
such  exports  be  disapproved. 

A  second  Important  provision  adopted 
by  the  conferees  would  modify  short  sup- 
ply policy  by  authorizing  export  con- 
trols when  significant  foreign  demand 
results  or  will  result  In  an  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials  and  serious  Inflation. 

In  the  past,  one  of  the  impediments 
to  effective  use  of  export  controls  has 
been  the  need  to  show  that  the  foreign 
demand  which  produces  an  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  serious  In- 
flation is  "abnormal."  In  some  situ- 
ations, an  excessive  drain  of  scarce  ma- 
terials and  serious  Inflation  can  result 
even  if  foreign  demand  levels  have  not 
changed  significantly.  This  can  occur 
when  total  supply  declines  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  In  such  a  circumstance, 
even  if  foreign  demand  is  at  preexisting 
levels,  there  can  be  an  excessive  drain  of 
scarce  materials  and  serious  Inflation.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  provision  striking 
from  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969  the  word  "abnormal,"  so  that  the 
declaration  of  policy  with  respect  to 
short  supply  would  read : 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use 
export  controls  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
protect  the  domestic  economy  from  the  ex- 
cessive drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  re- 
duce the  serious  inflationary  impact  of  for- 
eign demand. 

A  third  Important  Senate  provision 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence Is  one  which  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  monitor  exports 
and  contrsusts  for  exports  of  commodities 
not  subject  to  section  812,  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970 — wheat  and  wheat  flour,  feed 
grains,  oil  seeds,  cotton  and  products 
thereof,  and  other  commodities  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  designate — 
^en  such  exports  contribute  to  domes- 
tic price  Increases  or  shortages  which 
have  a  serious  adverse  Impact  on  the  do- 
mestic economy. 

The  fourth  principal  provision  con- 
tained In  the  conference  report  which 
was  not  part  of  the  House  amendment  Is 
one  which  would  declare  It  U.S.  policy 
to  use  export  controls  to  secure  removal 
by  foreign  nations  and  restrictions  on 
access  to  supplies  If  such  restrictions 
have  a  serious  impact  on  Uie  economy  or 
have  been  imposed  to  influence  VS.  for- 
eign policy.  "Hie  provision  would  also  di- 
rect the  Fl:«sident  to  make  every  reason- 
able effort  to  secure  the  removal  or  re- 
duction of  such  restrictions  through  In- 
ternational cooperation  and  agreement 
before  resorting  to  retaliatory  export 
controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ference report  Is  a  well-reasoned  and  ac- 
ceptable accommodation  of  ttie  House 


and  Senate  positions  with  respect  to  this 
legislation.  There  is  no  clear  authority  at 
the  present  time  for  the  control  of  ex- 
port for  reasons  of  short  supply.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  restore  the  au- 
thority that  the  President  so  very  much 
needs  In  this  vital  area  and  to  Join  in 
siipporting  the  report  for  the  very  use- 
ful national  seciirity  and  foreign  policy 
provisions  which  it  also  contains. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patkan)  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  not 
true  that  within  the  past  few  weeks  we 
had  a  rollcaU  vote  here  in  this  House  on 
the  point  of  whether  this  word  "ab- 
normal" should  be  or  not  be  in  the  law, 
either  on  this  bill  or  another  bill,  and 
we  defeated  here  on  a  rollcall  vote  the 
Idea  that  the  word  should  be  taken  out, 
the  feeling  of  this  House  at  that  time  be- 
ing we  ought  not  to  make  it  easier  to  Im- 
pose export  controls  on  agricultural 
products,  and  we  voted  accordingly? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  really  is 
not  addressing  himself  to  the  facts.  We 
are  talking  about  the  word  "abnormal" 
and  this  goes  on  to  nonagricultural  com- 
modities without  exception.  The  gentle- 
man's effort  to  exempt  agriculture  from 
the  general  application  of  the  law,  I  must 
say,  was  successful,  so  agriculture  Is  not 
subject  to  this  requirement.  Export  con- 
trols on  agricultural  commodities  can 
only  take  place  when  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture have  determined  that  the  domestic 
supply  Is  Insufttclent  to  meet  the  domes- 
tic demand.  So  we  have  two  very  differ- 
ent tests  for  the  application  of  export 
controls.  The  first  test  Is  for  nonagricul- 
tural commodities.  It  Is  in  that  regard 
that  the  word  "abnormal"  is  useful.  The 
addlticmeJ  test  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities is  quite  different. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  word  "abnormal"  still 
applies  to  agricultural  exports? 

Mr.  ASHLETY.  I  cannot  say  more 
clearly  it  does  not  apply  to  agricultural 
exports,  by  reason  of  the  additional  test 
In  section  4(e)  of  the  act. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  if  I  understand  him.  Is  that  the 
changes  made  in  the  law  in  this  confer- 
ence report  do  not  apply  to  agricultural 
exports.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  perhaps  he  can  reply 
further. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  make 
two  points  to  the  gentleman  they  are 
these. 

One,  there  was  no  vote  taken  on  strik- 
ing the  word  "abnormal"  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
There  was  no  amendment  offered  to 
strike  that  word.  There  was  an  amend- 
ment offered,  which  I  offered,  to  strike 
the  word  "or"  In  terms  of  a  two-pronged 
criteria  to  determine  the  need  for  export 
controls  and  that  was  defeated  by  a  voice 
vote. 

Here  is  the  law  in  regards  to  agricul- 
ture products: 


The  authority  conferred  by  this  section 
shaU  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  any 
agricultural  commodity  including  fats  and 
oils  or  animal  hides  or  skins,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Th* 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  approve 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  with  respect  to 
any  such  commodity  during  any  period  for 
which  the  supply  of  such  commodity  is  deter- 
mined by  him  to  be  In  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  domestic  economy. 

This  is  the  agricultural  product  safe- 
guard that  is  in  the  existing  law  and  this 
paragraph  was  not  changed  one  iota  by 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missoiui. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Did  I 
imderstand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
imder  the  present  law  there  is  no  provi- 
sion to  embargo  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  was  paraphrasing  my 
view  of  the  situation,  and  I  will  repeat. 
On  the  basis  of  the  action  of  this  body 
about  2  months  ago,  the  House-passed 
bill,  there  is  additional  special  protection 
against  controls  for  agriculture.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  reach  the  finding  to  which 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, referred.  For  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
export  controls  to  be  applied  to  agricul- 
tural commodities.  That  is  a  function  of 
action  of  this  body  in  August  on  the  ex- 
port administration  amendments. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  If  the 
gentlemsm  will  yield  further,  is  he  fami- 
liar with  the  Mtion  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent this  past  Saturday? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  did  not  hear  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  familiar  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  taken  last  Saturday 
to  cancel  and  terminate  the  sale  of  wheat 
and  com? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
press  accoimts  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Is  the 
gentleman  saying  that  under  the  appli- 
cation of  this  law  that  that  could  not 
take  place? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Well,  now  the  President 
really  did  not  have  recourse  to  any  exist- 
ing law.  What  he  did  last  weekend  was 
to  Jawbone  the  situation.  He  prevailed 
upon  two  large  commodity  traders  and 
caused  them  voluntarily  to  go  no  further 
with  the  transaction.  I  can  only  say  that 
at  the  present  time  the  President  has  as 
an  authority  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act.  If  he  wants  to  take  action  to  curtail 
exports,  that  is  a  very  unsophisticated 
weapon  dating  back  to  191Y  and  of  ques- 
tionable application  to  short  supply  sit- 
uations. The  Export  Admhilstration  Act 
has  expired.  That  is  why  we  are  here 
this  afternoon — ^to  pass  the  conference 
report  that  wlU  extend  the  life  of  the 
1969  act. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  even 
if  we  adopt  the  conference  report,  this 
will  not  give  the  President  the  authority 
to  impose  export  controls  for  reasons  of 
short  supply  or  an  agrlcultxiral  commod- 
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states  overrules 

itleman  knows,  I 
giving  Congress 


Ity  under  the  circunlstances  that  exist 
today.  I 

Mr.   ICHORD.  Mri  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?        i 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yle^  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  | 

Mr.  ICHORD.  As  |  the  distinguished 
gentleman  In  the  well  Juiows,  I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  Ihipment  of  goods 
or  technology  to  contriued  countries.  My 
question  goes  to  the  p(snt  where  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  rule!  against  the  ship 
ment  of  such  goods  or  ^chnology  and  the 
President  of  the  Unl 
the  Secretary  of  Defe 

Of  course,  as  the  g 

preferred  a  procedur, „    „ 

the  power  to  consider  i  veto  of  the  Presl 
dent  of  the  Secretary's  recommendation, 
but  that  did  not  prevail. 

My  specific  questlocf  Is  this.  The  con- 
ference committee  report  reads : 

(3)  Whenever  tho  PrAldent  exercises  his 
authority  under  this  swjsectlon  to  modify 
or  overrule  a  recoznmei^atlon  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  President  shall  8ubra|t  to  the  Congresa  a 
statement  Indicating  h^  decision  together 
with  the  recommendatlofcis  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  c 

My  question  Is,  Whe^  does  the  commit- 
tee Intend  that  the  president  transmit 
the  veto  message  to  ICongress  so  that 
Congress  can  be  Informed  of  the  action? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  anj  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  raised  that  question  to  make 
legislative  history.  It  was  the  firm  view  of 
the  conferees  on  boUi  sides  that  this 
should  be  done  promptly,  that  once  a 
decision  was  reached  b^  the  President.  It 
be  made  known  very|  promptly  to  the 
Congress.  .' 

Otherwise,  there  woiild  be  no  purpose 
In  the  language  that  i  has  been  agreed 
upon.  f 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  making  legislative  history. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  ylelttto  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  when  we  acted  on 
this  bill  2  months  ago,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  remove  the  word  "abnormal"  as 
It  affected  agricultural  jexports,  and  those 
of  us  who  wanted  to  preserve  the  right 
of  the  American  farmer  to  sell  overseas 
resisted  that  attempt,  and  prevailed. 

I  note  on  page  9  of  the  report  this  lan- 
guage in  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph: 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  for- 
eign demand  need  not  be  abnormal  before 
export  controls  may  be  imposed. 

To  that  extent,  there  Is  a  retreat  by 
the  House  conferees  from  the  House 
position.  Do  I  correctly  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  to  have  given  us 
his  assurance,  and  alap  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  IIees),  that  this 
removal  of  the  abnon|ial  requirement 
does  not  apply  to  agricfltural  products' 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  No.  "wliat  I  have  been 
saying  is  that  the  lan^age  of  existing 
laws  with  respect  to  thjs  originally  had 
the  word,  "abnormal",  Iwhlch  is  a  test, 
but  only  part  of  the  test  for  agricultural 
products.  We  have  anotjer  one.  In  other 


words,  the  only  way  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural products  could  be  approved  is 
if  a  two-part  test  is  met. 

The  second  one  Is  extremely  diflBcult 
to  meet,  so  the  gentleman  does  not  have 
to  worry  about  export  controls  on  agri- 
cultural products. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  But,  do  I  understand 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  We  did  not  say  that  "ab- 
normal" Is  going  to  be  part  of  the  re- 
quirement that  has  to  be  met  for  agri- 
culture, but  not  for  other  commodities. 
We  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman is  treating  agricultural  products 
just  like  any  other  products,  and  no 
longer  are  we  going  to  have  the  protec- 
tion also  of  there  having  to  be  a  show- 
ing of  an  abnormal  demand  before  ex- 
port controls  can  be  instituted? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  Is  not 
entirely  correct.  He  has  forgotten  that 
he  won  the  day  when  the  House  bill 
was  considered,  in  that  agricultural  prod- 
ucts were  singled  out  to  be  treated  dif- 
ferently from  nonagricultural  products. 
Does  the  gentleman  not  remember  that? 
Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  no 
apology  for  that,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  because  unless  we  do  have 
assurances  of  export  markets,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  the  production  in  this 
country  of  agricultural  products  that  are 
necessary  to  feed  the  American  con- 
sumer or  our  foreign  friends,  or  to  pre- 
serve our  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is,  of  course,  the 
view  of  the  gentleman,  and  that  view 
prevailed.  But,  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  gentleman  is  now  asking  me  whether 
it  is  a  fact  that  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural  products  are  going  to  be 
treated  the  same  for  purposes  of  applica- 
tion of  export  controls.  Of  course,  they 
are  not. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  think  that  reassures 
me,  but  I  just  want — I  implore  the  gen- 
tleman to  continue  being  patient  with 
me.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  before  there 
can  be  export  controls  levied  against 
agricultural  products,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  show  an  abnormal  demand,  as  has 
been  the  law? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  going  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  a  conferee  (Mr. 
Rees)  .  I  hope  he  will  find  words  to  de- 
scribe the  situation. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  jrieldlng  to  me.  I  am 
reading  from  the  law  here. 

We  have  a  general  pohcy  section  of 
the  bill  that  affects  all  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act,  and  the  word  "ab- 
normal" was  removed  from  the  policy 
sections.  Let  me  read  that  paragraph : 

It  la  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
use  export  controls,  a)  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials. 

And  here  Is  the  second  prong  of  the 
two-prong  test. 

And  to  reduce  the  serious  inflationary  Im- 
pact of  abnormal  foreign  demand. 

So,  we  struck  the  word  "abnormal"  so 
that  the  law  will  read: 


To  reduce  the  serious  Inflationary  Impact 
of  foreign  demand. 

We  already  covered  the  problem  of 
the  domestic  economy  being  drained  be- 
cause of  excess  foreign  demand.  It  is  al- 
ready in  the  act.  We  retained  the  two- 
pronged  test.  It  is  "and"  not  "or."  if  we 
continue  through  the  "and,"  we  have  tfae 
specific  section  I  read  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  which  is  another  test  for 
agriculture.  While  all  other  products  in 
this  country  are  covered  unde-  one  crite- 
rion, because  of  the  excellent  work  done 
by  Congressmen  from  agricultural  States 
we  have  this  exception. 

I  will  read  the  paragraph  again.  It 
states : 

The  authority  conferred  by  thte  section 
shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  any 
agricultural  commodity  without  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

That  is  No.  1. 

Then  it  restricts  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, by  saying: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  exercise  of  such  authority  with 
respect  to  any  such  commodity  during  any 
period  for  which  the  supply  of  such  commod- 
ity Is  determined  by  him  to  be  m  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  economy. 

Agriculture  has  to  find  the  wheat,  that 
"X"  amount  of  bushels  will  cover  all  of 
the  domestic  demand,  and  controls  might 
be  put  exporting  wheat  and  the  supply  Is 
un(ler  domestic  demand. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  it  does  boll 
down  to  this:  That  the  protection  of  the 
word  "abnormal"  has  now  been  removed 
and  we  no  longer  have  the  assurance  that 
before  export  controls  can  be  imposed  on 
agricultural  product,  there  must  be 
showing  of  abnormal  foreign  demand. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
that  under  the  current  demand  situation 
that  caused  the  grain  companies  to  vol- 
untarily withhold  the  Soviet  contract*, 
the  word  "abnormal"  would  have  abso- 
lutely no  effect  on  the  situation  because 
that  foreign  demand  certainly  was  not 
abnormal. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  right. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  This  was  not  clear  to  me 
in  the  gentleman's  original  statement. 
Because  that  does  weaken  our  position 
in  protecting  and  reserving  the  right  of 
the  farmer  to  export  his  products,  I  must 
regretfully  vote  against  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  REES.  I  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  think  it  weakens  agri- 
cultiu-e  substantially  over  the  House 
version  as  we  passed  it  two  months  ago. 

Mr.  REES.  It  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gwitleman. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Let  me  give  the  Members 
the  background  of  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. In  terms  of  the  word  "abnormal." 
The  word  "abnormal"  was  in  the  law.  m 
the  bill  that  came  out  of  our  subcommit- 
tee, the  word  "abnormal"  had  been  taken 
out.  That  was  in  the  bill  that  had  been 
brought  to  the  floor.  As  the  Members  will 
recall.  I  put  in  a  substitute  for  simply 
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the  substance  of  the  existing  law  which 
left  "abnormal"  in  it.  That  was  the  cir- 
circumstance  with  which  we  went  into 
conference.  The  point  was  very  strongly 
made — I  was  one  of  the  conferees,  as  the 
chairman  knows — that  the  word  "ab- 
normal" made  it  very  difficult  for  certain 
aspects  of  the  export-Import  business. 
They  took  the  word  "abnormal"  out. 
leaving  the  sole  protection  for  agricul- 
ture within  the  discretion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  but  they  included  some 
language  in  the  report  which  I  thtok 
strikes  at  the  concerns  that  were  held  by 
the  people  in  the  agricultural  communi- 
ties. 

The  language  on  page  10.  in  the  first 
paragraph  after  the  top  of  the  page, 
says: 

The  autbcHlty  to  control  exports  In  ful- 
flllment  of  this  policy  should  be  Implement- 
ed within  the  context  of  an  International 
economic  policy  that  places  long-term  pri- 
ority on  the  malntenEuice  of  an  open  Inter- 
national trading  system  with  a  minimum  of 
gprernmental  interference. 

It  then  goes  on  to  say.  in  the  next 
paragraph: 

•  •  •  with  consideration  of  the  Impact  of 
the  controls  upon  sectors  of  the  domestic 
economy  and  upon  traditional  foreign  pur- 
chasers. 

The  thing  we  should  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept in  this  coimtry  is  that  when  we  are 
selling  our  excesses,  which  we  are  in 
agricultural  products,  we  also  have  to 
share  the  shortages. 

I  hope  that  will  be  read  into  what  our 
foreign  policy  is  in  this  field. 

Mr.  BURUSON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Is  it  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing that  the  President  will  have  to  have 
this  legislation  before  he  has  the  au- 
thority to  apply  export  embargoes  on 
agricultural  conunodlties? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  What  I  said  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  was  that  if  the  President 
thought  it  was  important  to  Impose  ex- 
port limitations,  the  only  way  he  could 
possibly  do  so  at  the  present  time  would 
be  by  use  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  of  1917.  The  reason  is  simply  that 
the  Export  Administration  Act  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  When  we 
took  up  this  legislation  initially  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  expressed  serious  reserva- 
tions about  a  possible  discriminatory  ap- 
plication of  the  law. 

I  think  the  act  of  the  President  of  the 
past  weekend  shows  very  clearly  that  if 
he  has  this  law,  it  will  be  applied  in  a 
discriminatory  fashion  against  grain  and 
soybean  farmers.  The  political  attrac- 
tiveness of  driving  down  the  farmer's 
prices  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  city  con- 
sumer will  be  too  great  for  the  President 
to  ignore. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 


Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  it  is  plain  from  the  explana- 
tions that  we  have  had  from  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  the  other  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hanna),  that  the 
protection  given  to  agricultural  products 
by  the  word  "abnormal"  wh»i  this  meas- 
ure left  the  House  has  now  been  removed, 
whatever  other  protections  may  be  pres- 
ent. The  vote  that  I  referred  to  a  while 
ago  was,  in  fact,  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hanna)  .  While  it  :iiight  not  be  tech- 
nically about  the  word  "abnormal,"  that 
certainly  was  one  of  the  main  things  dis- 
cussed. His  amendment  did  prevail,  and 
the  House  did  take  that  position,  but  we 
have  now  receded  from  that.  I  am  in- 
clined also  to  vote  against  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  is  not  what  the 
vote  occurred  on.  The  gentleman  has  a 
responsibility  to  be  accurate,  and  he  is 
not  being  accurate. 

Mr.  REES.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
it  was  on  a  vote  for  a  bill  that  was  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hanna). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Which  extended  the  old 
law,  which  included  the  word  "abnor- 
mal." 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  There  are  thousands  of 
other  words  in  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  In 
support  of  the  adoption  of  the  Export 
Administration  Amendments  of  1974.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the 
conferees  were  able  to  accomplish  the 
formation  of  a  cohesive  legislative  pack- 
age on  export  administration  even 
though  procedural  diflBcultles  had  pre- 
vented it  In  the  House. 

As  my  colleagues  will  no  doubt  recall 
a  comprehensive  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. The  presentation  of  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and 
a  further  substitute  to  that  provision  re- 
sulted in  a  long  drawn  out  process  which 
produced  a  simple  extension  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  with  only  one 
technical  amendment. 

The  Senate  bill  by  contrast  more 
closely  resembled  the  bill  reported  out  by 
the  Banking  Committee,  a  bill  I  might 
add  which  was  the  result  of  extensive 
hearings  and  thoroughly  considered  at 
all  levels  of  the  committee  process. 

I  would  describe  the  bill  which  the 
conference  reported  out  as  a  viable  and 
desirable  entity  which  provides  all  of 
the  necessary  tools  for  evaluating  deci- 
sionmaking, administering,  and  review- 
ing our  export  control  policies,  in  order 
to  reach  those  goals  which  we  seek. 

I  believe  that  each  provision  in  this 
bill  is  directed  toward  one  or  more  of  the 
basic  policy  goals  enumerated  in  the 
existing  statute;  avoiding  the  inflation- 
ary impact  of  short  supply  and  excessive 
foreign  demand,  the  furtherance  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  national  security. 
In  this  context  I  can  support  without 


reservation  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  conference  report 
in  order  that  it  may  become  a  part  of 
permanent  law  as  soon  as  possible  and 
may  provide  one  more  instrument  in  our 
fight  against  inflation  and  in  support  of 
economic  stability. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
rise  in  support  of  this  conference  report. 
It  is  true,  as  has  been  pointed  out  on  the 
floor,  that  the  criteria  for  imposing  con- 
trols has  been  slightly  lessened,  and  I 
emphasize  the  word  "slightly." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  of 
the  conunlttee  report  in  describing  the 
change  and  the  word  "abnormal,"  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  this  country  and  this 
Congress  are  still  dedicated  to  an  open 
system  of  free  trade  and  the  most  um-e- 
stricted  exchange  of  markets  possible  in 
this  kind  of  a  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  oc- 
casionally we  must  restrict.  If  we  have 
to  make  a  choice  between  our  consumers 
in  this  country  and  consumers  abroad, 
this  Congress  must  come  down  on  the 
side  of  the  domestic  consumer.  Our  Pres- 
ident in  his  speech  on  conservation,  in 
his  economic  message,  indicated  that 
we  must  monitor  our  local  food  supply 
and  apply  controls  only  in  such  instances 
when  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  the  domestic  economy.  That  is 
what  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  friends  who  are 
interested  in  preserving  opportunities 
for  agriculture,  may  I  say  that,  without 
this  bill,  agricultural  exports  can  be  re- 
stricted under  the  Tradmg  With  the  En- 
emy Act,  but  that  is  a  blimt  instrument. 
This  particular  bill  allows  us  to  set 
guidelines,  to  set  up  a  licensing  system, 
to  provide  for  a  monitoring  system.  It 
seems  to  me  it  provides  a  much  more 
orderly  and  sensible  way  to  take  care  of 
export  controls  in  those  terrible  situa- 
tions where,  beyond  our  real  desires,  we 
may  be  obUged  to  put  them  into  effect. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  the  best 
bill  we  could  have  brought  out  of  the 
conference.  The  House  conferees  did 
their  best  to  provide  for  the  sustaining 
of  the  House  position.  We  have  a  good 
compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  by  the  Members. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >-ield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Mayne)  . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  on  S.  3792,  the 
Export  Administration  Act  Amendments. 
When  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee brought  its  version  of  this  bill  to 
the  House  floor  on  August  13,  1974, 1  and 
several  other  farm  State  Congressmen 
pointed  out  the  dangers  inherent  in  aaiy 
move  which  would  make  it  easier  to  Umit 
farm  exports.  The  important  role  played 
by  farm  exports  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  in  our  entire  economy  was 
discussed  at  length.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
reiterate  to  my  colleagues  the  iizu)ressive 
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record  American  agriculture  has  rolled 
up  in  international  trfde. 

The  House,  very  t|isely  I  feel,  over- 
whelmingly voted  by  ^BS  yeas  to  131  noes 
to  reject  the  committee  bill  and  to  sub- 
stitute instead  a  simp|s  2-year  extension 
of  the  present  law.       i 

Yet,  in  an  extreme|y  brief  conference 
with  the  Senate,  th^  House  conferees 
agreed  to  the  report  before  us  today, 
which  would  have  the  House  recede  and 
concur  in  language  colitaining  several  of 
the  objectionable  proiasions  which  the 
House  decided  not  to  accept  on  August  13. 
The  word  "abnormal"  has  again  been 
stricken  from  the  acti  The  present  law 
declares  it  to  be  this  fixation's  policy  to 
use  "export  controls  |A)   to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce 
materials  and  to  redilce  the  serious  in- 
flationary impact  of  abnormal  foreign 
demand."  The  confer^ce  report  before 
us  today  will  allow  theiise  of  export  con- 
trols to  fight  the  infiailonary  impact  of 
any  foreign  demand.  Ttiis  would  give  the 
Commerce  Departmenit  greater  latitude 
for  embargoing  export*  and  would  signal 
our  foreign  customers  that  even  their 
normal  demand  Is  not  safe  from  export 
controls. 

The  conference  repoft  would  also  give 
the  Department  of  Ccinmerce  new  au- 
thority to  charge  licflfase  fees  and  to 
carry  on  extraordinarily  broad  export 
monitoring  and  suppfr  analysis  pro- 
grams. Both  of  these  ftew  powers  open 
the  door  to  further  taniperlng  with  agri- 
cultural exports  in  order  to  control  do- 
mestic prices  of  farm  products. 

As  a  believer  in  the  free  movement  of 
agricultural  products  in  world  trade.  I 
am  opposed  to  this  conference  report. 
After  the  actions  taken  this  past  weekend 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  blocdc  grain  sales  to 
Russia,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  there 
is  already  sufficient  authority  for  moni- 
toring and.  if  necessary,  controlling  the 
exportation  of  farm  products. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  vote  against  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  RzEs). 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  was  eloquent,  but  that  is  really 
not  dealing  with  existing  law.  As  the  law 
reads,  with  tills  conference  report  lan- 
guage added  to  the  Ejgjort  Administra- 
tion Act.  I  suspect  the  report  we  have  be- 
fore us  here  protects  agriculture  a  lot 
more  than  the  present  law. 
I  would  like  to  point  to  page  4  to 

Proc«d\irea  for  Hardship  Belief  Prom  Ex- 
port Controls. 
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Ab  the  Members  know,  commodities  In 
many  Instances  are  sold  on  long-term 
contracts,  and  one  of  the  problems  with 
export  controls  Is  that  someone  who  does 
have  such  long-term  captracts  and  who 
cannot  deliver  because  pf  controls  need 
an  appeal  procedure.  HeSe  we  have  a  pro- 
ceeding through  the  S^retary  of  Com- 
merce tliat  allows  a  penon  who  histori- 
cally has  exported  sucl  a  commodity, 
may  transmit  a  petitlomof  hardship  to 


the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Sec- 
retai-y  has  to  make  a  finding  within  30 
days. 

I  think,  frankly,  that  this  bill  does 
more  to  protect  the  consistent  exporta- 
tion of  agricultural  products  and  other 
products  than  the  export  controls  that 
we  have  now.  because  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  tliat  we  have  now  is  very  arbi- 
trary. Here  at  least  we  have  flexibility 
where  we  did  not  have  It  before.  And  I  do 
not  think  we  would,  under  this  new  lan- 
guage find  the  arbitrary  embargoes,  for 
example,  on  soybeans  that  occurred  un- 
der the  previous  act. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  conference 
report,  and  I  ask  for  its  approval. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  It  is  not  correct,  and  I  do  not  like 
to  see  the  Record  Indicate  In  any  way 
that  the  Commerce  Department  has 
more  authority  now  than  they  had  last 
year.  And  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  If  this  is  not  the  his- 
torical situation:  In  1966.  they  applied 
export  controls  to  hides.  After  that,  when 
this  act  came  up  for  extension,  the  para- 
graph the  gentleman  read  concerning 
agriculture  was  inserted  Into  this  law. 
and  It  has  been  in  the  law  ever  since. 

Then  when  this  bill  came  on  the  floor 
a  couple  of  months  ago  the  committee 
had  recommended  striking  that  para- 
graph, but  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  caused 
that  paragraph  to  be  reinstated  Into  the 
law.  So  all  the  restrictions  are  back  Into 
the  law,  and  with  regard  to  agriculture, 
it  Is  not  really  weaker  In  that  regard  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  REES.  That  Is  correct.  And  the 
fact  Is  that  we  strengthened  the  ability 
to  export  by  setting  up  an  appeal  pro- 
CGQurc 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  3792.  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  amendments.  My  distinguished 
Kansas  colleagues.  Representative 
SHRivER.  Representative  Skubitz  and 
Representative  Winn,  all  have  asked  to 
be  associated  with  these  remarks  In  op- 
position to  this  proposal. 

When  this  bill  was  originally  con- 
sidered In  the  House  of  Representatives 
we  adopted  a  simple  2-year  extension  of 
the  present  law  by  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin 258  to  131.  A  principle  consideration 
in  this  vote  was  restoration  of  the  word 
"abnormal"  before  foreign  demand  could 
be  used  as  a  justlflcation  for  export  con- 
trols. 

After  a  brief  conference,  the  word  "ab- 
normal" has  again  been  stricken  from  the 
conference  bill.  The  present  law  declares 
It  to  be  this  Nation's  policy  to  use  "ex- 
port controls  (A)  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from  the 
excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and 
to  reduce  the  serious  Inflationary  impact 
of  abnormal  foreign  demand."  The  con- 
ference report  before  us  today  will  al- 
low the  use  of  export  controls  to  flght  the 


Inflationary  impact  of  any  foreign  de- 
mand.  Tiiis  would  give  the  Commerce  De- 
partment greater  latitude  for  embargo- 
ing exports  and  would  signal  our  foreign 
customers  that  even  normal  demand  la 
not  safe  from  export  controls. 

I  realize  it  Is  difficult  for  the  American 
housewife  to  understand  why  this  coun- 
try, in  a  time  of  rising  food  prices,  should 
continue  a  policy  of  exporting  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  reason  is  that  our  farm  produc- 
tion far  exceeds  what  the  consumer  usm. 
I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  tbe 
largest  wheat-producing  district  In  cor 
Nation  and  the  greatest  wheat-producing 
area  In  the  world.  What  we  use  here  at 
home  represents  only  35  percent  of  our 
total  supplies.  Domestic  use  of  com  ac- 
counted for  74  percent  and  In  soybean! 
only  56  percent. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  export  controls  would 
break  the  grain  markets.  If  we  break  the 
grain  markets  we  put  grain  producers  In 
a  posiUon  where  he  faces  a  loss  of  In- 
come at  the  same  time  he  is  facing  un- 
precedented production  costs  and  short- 
ages of  necessary  supplies.  The  practical 
effect  would  be  to  send  wheat  priceB 
tumbling  just  at  the  time  when  farmer* 
are  holding  their  grain  In  the  hope  ths 
price  will  reach  levels  that  will  enable 
them  to  pay  for  soaring  production  costs. 
In  addition,  I  do  not  think  it  is  paro- 
chial speculation  in  statinc  that  this  bill 
will  not  provide  answers  to  the  con- 
sumer's food  price  problem.  The  answer 
to  our  food  price  problem  Is  production 
and  the  way  to  produce  Is  to  provide  In- 
centive for  the  farmer  to  produce. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  made  by 
a  consumer  advocate  just  after  the  an- 
nouncement this  past  week  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Russian  grain  sale.  I  am 
speaking  from  memory  as  I  recaU  a  news 
account  but  the  comment  was  to  the  ef- 
fect this  decision  should  mean  lower  food 
prices  for  consumers.  I  am  also  reminded 
of  a  poU  taken  by  one  of  the  many  na- 
tional pollsters  on  this  particular  deci- 
sion. The  results  Indicated  80  percent  of 
the  people  across  this  Nation  agreed  with 
the  suspension.  Moreover,  the  way  this 
particular  Issue  has  been  reported  in  the 
Nation's  media,  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  80  percent  of  the  people  favor  export 
controls. 

My  reply  to  this  unf  ortimate  state  of 
affairs  Is  that  most  consumers  and  their 
advocates  simply  do  not  understand  basic 
farm  economics  or  refuse  to  take  the  time 
to  learn  from  past  experience.  Not  too 
long  ago,  after  wheat  had  climbed  to 
record  price  levels,  we  witnessed  a  price 
plunge  that  cut  the  wheat  market  In  half. 
There  was  no  corresponding  price  de- 
crease in  food.  Consimiers  did  not  pay 
less.  There  were  no  bread  bargains.  The 
price  stayed  the  same.  The  only  thing 
that  did  not  stay  the  same  was  the  price 
the  farmer  received  and  his  plans  for 
next  year's  wheat  crop. 

Farmers  In  my  district  have  reached 
the  point  where  there  is  serious  talk 
about  cutting  back  production  unless 
they  receive  equity  at  the  marketplace. 
They  are  bitter.  During  these  past  few 
years  of  severe  Inflation,  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment has  directly  or  Indirectly  taken 
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action  to  roll  back  prices  only  two  times — 
once  in  the  beef  cattle  Industry  and  this 
past  week  when  the  grain  sale  suspension 
broke  the  wheat  market. 

Now  that  Is  not  fair  treatment.  The 
farmer  is  tired  of  being  the  whipping  boy 
In  this  fight  against  inflation.  He  is  fed 
up  to  the  point  where  we  may  well  see 
farmers  decide  not  to  produce  rather 
than  try  to  raise  a  crop  at  a  price  that 
may  or  may  not  pay  for  his  production 
costs.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  If  we 
enact  this  legislation  in  its  present  form 
we  will  be  taken  another  step  toward 
forcing  the  farmer  to  make  a  decision  of 
that  kind. 

The  laboring  man  should  also  be  aware 
of  just  how  closely  the  future  of  every 
American  working  man  Is  tied  to  the 
fanner's  future.  Approximately  450,000 
nonfarm  Jobs  are  directly  or  Indirectly 
related  to  assembling,  processing,  and 
distributing  agricultural  commodities 
for  export. 

In  addition,  we  will  be  successful  in 
paying  for  the  increased  cost  of  oil  Im- 
ports without  bankrupting  our  Nation 
only  if  the  farmer  has  the  freedom  to 
market  at  home  and  abroad.  Simply 
stated,  our  farm  exports  now  foot  the 
Nation's  oil  bill.  We  not  only  feed  you, 
we  move  you  as  well. 

The  best  answer  to  the  world  food 
problem  is  production.  The  farmer  will  be 
able  to  produce  only  if  he  receives  a  fair 
return  at  the  marketplace.  If  we  make  it 
easier  to  Impose  export  controls  as  out- 
lined in  S.  3792  and  put  this  decision- 
making power  In  the  hands  of  folks  who 
do  not  represent  the  farmer,  we  once 
again  are  traveling  down  the  road  to 
Government-controlled  markets,  de- 
pressed prices,  and  decreased  produc- 
tion. Our  Nation  caimot  afford  this,  we 
vigorously  oppose  congressional  approval 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present, 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  332,  nays  43, 
not  voting  59,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  800] 
TEAS— 332 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderaon, 
Oallf. 


Anniinzio 

Arcber 

Arenda 

Aabley 

A^ls 

BadUlo 


Aaderaon.IU.  BafaUa 

Andrem,  N.C.  Baker 

Andrews.  Barrett 

N.Dak.  BeU 


Bennett 

Bere^aad 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

BUtnlk 

Bosks 

Boland 

Bolllnc 


Bowen  Hammer-  Patten 

Brademas                schmidt  Pepper 

Bray  Hanley  Perkins 

Breauz  Hanna  Pettis 

Breckinridge  Hansen.  Wash.  Peyser 

Brlnkley  Harrington  Pickle 

Brooks  Hastings  Pike 

Broomfleld  Hays  Preyer 

Brotzman  Hechler.  W.  Va.  Price,  111. 

Brown,  Calif.  Heckler.  Mass.    Quie 

Brown.  Micb.  Heinz  QuUlen 

Brown,  Ohio  Helstoskl  Rallsback 

Broyhlll,  N.C.  Henderson  RandaU 

BroybUl.  Va.  Hicks  Rangel 

Bucbanan  HiUls  Rees 

Burgener  Hlnsbaw  Begula 

Biirke,  CaUf .  Hogan  Held 

Burke,  BSaas.  Hollfleld  Reuss 

Burleson,  Tex.    Holt  Rbodes 

Burton,  Jobn  Holtzman  Rlnaldo 

Bvtrton,  Pbllllp  Horton  Hoblson,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Oblo  Hosmer  Rodino 

Carter  Howard  Roe 

Casey.  Tex.  Hudnut  Rogers 

Cederberg  Hungate  Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Chamberlain  Icbord  Rooney,  Pa. 

CbappeU  Jarman  Rose 

Chlabolm  Johnson,  Calif.  Rosenthal 

Clancy  Johnson,  Pa.  Rostenkowskl 

Clark  Jones,  Ala.  Roush 

Clausen.  Jones,  N.C.  Rousselot 

Don  H.  Jones.  Okla.  Roy 

Clay  Jones,  Tens.  Roybal 

Cleveland  Karth  Runnels 

Cochran  Kastenmeler  Ruppe 

Collier  Kazen  Ruth 

Collins,  ni.  Kemp  Ryan 

Conlan  Ketchum  St  Germain 

Conte  King  Sandman 

Conyers  Kluczynskl  Sarasln 

Corman  Koch  Sarbanes 

Cotter  Kuykendall  Schneebell 

Coughlln  Kyros  Bcbroeder 

Cronln  Lagomarsino  Sell>erllng 

Daniels,  Latta  Sboup 

Domlnlck  V.    Leggett  Sbtister 

Danielson  Lehman  Slkes 

Davis,  Oa.  Lent  Slsk 

Davis,  S.C.  Litton  Slack 

Davis.  Wis.  Long.  La.  Smith.  N.Y. 

Delaney  Long,  Md.  Spence 

Dellenback  Lott  Staggers 

Dellmns  Lujan  Stanton, 

Denholm  McClory  J.  WUllam 

Derwlnskl  McCloskey  Stanton, 

Dlggs  McCormack  James  V. 

Dlngell  McDade  Stark 

Downing  McEwen  Steed 

Drlnan  McFaU  Stokes 

DuJskl  McKay  Studds 

du  Pont  McKlnney  Sullivan 

Edwards.  Ala.  McSpadden  Symington 

Edwards.  Oallf.  Macdonald  Talcott 

EUberg  Madden  Taylor,  Mo. 

Erlenbom  Madlgan  Taylor.  N.C. 

Escb  Mallary  Tbompeon.  N  J. 

Esbleman  Mann  Thornton 

Evans,  Colo.  Murazltl  Tleman 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Martin,  Nebr.  Trazler 

FasceU  Martin,  N.C.  Treen 

Flsb  Matbls.  Oa.  tTdall 

Flsber  Matsunaga  TTIlman 

Flood  MazzoU  Van  Deerlln 

Flowers  Meeds  Vander  Jagt 

Ford  Melcher  Vander  Veen 

Forsythe  Metcalfe  Vanik 

Fountain  MUford  Vlgorlto 

Fraser  MUler  Waggonner 

Frellnghuysen  Mlnlsb  Waldle 

Frenzel  Mink  Walsh 

Frey  Mltcbell,  Md.  Wampler 

Froehllcb  Mltcbell,  N.Y.  Ware 

Fulton  Mlzell  Wbalen 

Fuqua  Montgomery  Wbltten 

Oaydos  Moortaead,  WldnaU 

Oettys                   Calif.  Williams 

Olalmo  Moorbead,  Pa.  Wilson,  Bob 

Gibbons  Morgan  Wilson, 

Oilman  Moss  Charles  H.. 

Olnn  Murpby,  m.  Calif. 

Ooldwater  Murpby,  N.Y.  Wolff 

Gonzalez  Murtba  Wyatt 

Ooodllng  Myers  Wydler 

Oray  Natcber  Wylle 

Green.  Greg.  Nedzl  Wyman 

Green.  Pa.  Nichols  Yates 

Grlffltba  Nlz  Yatron 

Grover  Obey  Young,  Alaska 

Oubser  O'Brien  Young.  Pia. 

Gude  O'Hara  Young,  Oa. 

Oimter  O'NeUl  Young,  m. 

Guyer  Owens  Young,  Tex. 

Haley  ParrU  Zablockl 

Hamilton  Patman  Zlon 
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Gross 

Scherle 

Harsha 

Sebelius 

Huber 

Shipley 

Hutchinson 

Sbriver 

Landgrebe 

Skubits 

Landrum 

Smith.  Iowa 

McCoUister 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Mabon 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Mayne 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Mezvlnsky 

Tbone 

Mosber 

Wilson. 

Poage 

Charies,  Tex. 

Price,  Tex. 

Winn 

Robinson,  Va. 

Zwacb 

Satterfleld 
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Hanrahan 

Rlegle 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roberts 

Hawkins 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Hubert 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Himt 

Snyder 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Steele 

Jordan 

Steelman 

Luken 

Stephens 

Mathlaa,  Calif. 

Stratton 

Michel 

Stubblefleld 

MUls 

Stuckey 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Synuns 

Moakley 

Teague 

Mollohan 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Nelsen 

Veysey 

Passman 

White 

Podell 

Whlteburst 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Wiggins 

Prltchard 

Wright 

Rarlck 

Young,  S.C. 

Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Bauman 

Bxirllson,  Mo. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Crane 

oulver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Dennis 

Eckbardt 

Flynt 

Foley 


Beard 
Blackburn 
Brasco 
Burke,  Fla. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dom 
Duncan 
Flndley 
Grasso 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  I>om. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  MUls. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  StubUa- 
fleld. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

ISx.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  MofUdey  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel. 
Jr. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Vis.  Jordan  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Luken  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Rlegle  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Bvirke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Math  las  of  California  with  Mr.  Micb#L 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Young 
of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Veysey  with  Mr.  MlnsbaU  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Prltchard  with  Mr.  PoweU  of  Oblo. 

Mr.  Towel  1  of  Nevada  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Whlteburst  with  Mr.  Symme. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conference  report  Just  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AUTHORIZING      CLEEK      OP      THE 


HOUSE  TO  MAKE  <  ERTAIN  COR- 
RECTIONS IN  H.R.    .1510 


Mr.  HOLU-'IKLD.  Mr 


Speaker,  I  ask 


BOX.  xnjijtfiriiii;.  ivix.  opeaKer,  i  ass. 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Inunedlate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu 

tlon  (H.  Con.  Res.  668) „ 

correction  of  the  confei  ence  report  on 
H.R.  11510,  which  passe^  the  House  on 
October  9,  1974. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows:  | 

H.  Con.  'Bxs'l  668 
Resolved  by  the  House  4r  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  "fhat  the  Clerk  of 
the  Hoiue  of  Representatiies  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  blU  (HJl.  11^0)  to  reorganize 
and  consolidate  certain  fiinctlona  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  In  a  new  Energy  Research 
and  Envelopment  Administration  and  In  a 
new  Nuclear  Regulatory  Ccanmlsslon  In  order 
to  promote  more  efficient  management  of 
such  functions  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  the  following  corrections : 

(1)  Strike  out  "(1)"  ImmedUtely  after 
" (a) "  in  section  201  ( a) . 

(2)  Strike  out  paragn4>bs  (2)  and  (3)  In 
section  201(a).  l. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  : 


AMENDING  FOREIGN  INVESTMENT 
STUDY  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2840) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  jo 
conduct  a  study  of  foreign  direct  and 
portfolio  investment  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  atnendment,  as 
follows : 

Page  7,  line  6,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  after  "studies."  Insert:  "When- 
ever an  order  under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion requires  a  person  to  produce  informa- 
tion which  can  be  speclflctOly  identified  as 
being  part  of  the  records  of  its  customers,  the 
Secretary  shall,  upon  being  provided  the 
names  and  addresses  of  such  customers,  send 
a  notice  to  such  customers  that  information 
from  their  records  will  be  disclosed  pursuant 
to  this  Act;  ProvideA,  That  this  requirement 
shall  not  apply  when  such  person  is  directly 
Involved  In  the  ownership  or  management 
of  assets  for  the  customer  as  nominee,  agent, 
partner,  fiduciary,  trustee,  or  in  a  nimni^r 
relationship." 

Page  7,  line  23.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "identlfled."  and  in- 
sert: identified,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
a  proceeding  under  section  8. 

Page  8.  line  12,  of  the  Hotise  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "(h),"  and  Insert: 
"(b)  and  without  the  prior  written  consent 
of  the  customer,  where  the  person  main- 
tained or  furnished  any  su<ai  report  which 
Included  information  identifiable  as  being 
derived  from  the  records  of  such  customer,". 


Page  8,  line  14,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "Federal". 

Page  9,  line  11.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  after  "showing"  Insert:  "by 
such  Secretary  of  the  relevance  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  of  such  rule,  regulation, 
order,  or  instruction,". 

Page  9,  lines  13  and  14.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed amendment,  strike  out  "such  per- 
son shall  also  be  subject  to  the  clvU  penalty 
provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section." 
and  Insert:  "such  person  may  also  be  subject 
to  the  civil  penalty  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  If  the  Judge  finds  that 
such  penalty  Is  necessary  to  obtain  compli- 
ance with  such  lnjunctl<m  or  restraining 
order." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  Inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  if  the  amendments  to 
the  bill  adopted  In  conference  are  ger- 
mane tothe  bill? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Senate  accepted  major  House  revi- 
sion of  the  Foreign  Investment  Study 
Act.  It  accepted  two  sections  which 
strengthened  an  otherwise  unenforceable 
study  bill — one  section  to  provide  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Treasury 
with  explicit  authority  to  collect  the  per- 
tinent data  and  a  second  section  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  powers  to  assure 
compliance.  The  Senate  further  accepted 
the  Hoirse  reduction  of  the  time  for  sub- 
mitting the  reports  to  Congress  from  2% 
and  l'/2  years  to  IVa  and  1  year. 

The  Senate  attached  six  minor  and 
clarifying  amendments  to  the  House 
changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that  notification  must  be 
given  to  the  customers  of  financial  in- 
stitutions that  certain  information  is  be- 
ing provided  to  the  Departments  of 
Treasury  and  Commerce.  Some  of  the  as- 
sets being  surveyed  in  the  Foreign  In- 
vestment Study  will  be  on  deposit  with 
various  financial  institutions — banks, 
brokerage  houses,  real  estate  compa- 
nies— rather  than  being  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  beneficial  owners.  In  those 
cases  where  the  institution  is  not  acting 
as  manager  of  those  assets — for  example, 
a  savings  accoimt  as  compared  to  a  trust 
account — the  customer  must  be  notified 
by  the  respective  departments  that  the 
information  Is  being  sought.  This  will  in 
no  way  hinder  the  collection  of  the  data, 
and  will  require  a  simple  notification  to 
the  customer  by  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Treasury. 

The  second  amendment  is  to  section 
7(ct(2).  This  section  assures  the  confi- 
dentiality of  the  raw  data  by  providing 
that  no  Information  shall  be  made  avail- 
able In  a  manner  whereby  an  Individual 
person  can  be  identified.  The  Senate 
amendment  appropriately  makes  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  for  proceedings  un- 
der section  8,  which  sets  forth  the  en- 
forcement powers  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  study.  In  case  a  person  were 
brought  to  court  for  failure  to  provide 
the  information  requested,  it  would  be 


necessary  for  the  respective  department 
initiating  the  court  action  to  Introduce 
the  report  filed  by  the  person  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion had  not  been  provided.  The  House 
provided  for  the  same  exception  to  sec- 
tion 7(d)  and  the  intention  was  that  it 
also  apply  to  this  subsection. 

Amendments  three  and  four  are  to 
section  7(d),  which  fiu^er  provides  for 
the  confidentiality  of  the  raw  data.  The 
second  sentence  of  that  subsection  pro- 
vides that  no  information  can  "be  pro- 
duced for  any  Federal  judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative   proceeding"    without    the 
consent  of  the  person  which  furnished 
the  Information.  This  sentence  was  in- 
cluded In  the  House  bill  in  order  to  as- 
sure the  strict  confidentiality  of  the  raw 
data  from  any  possible  regulatory  pro- 
ceeding.  The  clause  "without  the  prior 
consent  of  the  person"  was  included  In 
order  to  provide  for  an  Instance  In  which 
the  person  desired  the  Information  to  be 
made     available.     The     third     Senate 
amendment  takes  Into  account  the  situ- 
ation in  which  a  third  party,  for  ex- 
ample a  financial  institution,  is  filing  the 
report,  and  requires  that  the  consent  of 
both  the  customer  of  the  institution  and 
the  institution  have  to  be  given.  The 
fourth    amendment    strikes    the    word 
"Federal"   frpm   "Federal   judicial  and 
administrative  proceeding"  in  order  to 
remove  reports  from  being  subject  to 
State  court  proceedings.  This  Is  In  keep- 
ing wtih  practices  followed  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  These  two  amendments  further 
strengthen  the  confidentiality  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  should  help  insure  com- 
pliance with  the  study. 

Tlie  fifth  amendment,  to  section  8(b), 
is  a  clarifying  amendment.  This  subsec- 
tion provides  for  court  action  In  the 
event  of  failure  to  cooperate  with  the 
study.  It  states  that  the  court  shall  act 
"upon  a  proper  showing,"  but  does  not 
Indicate  "a  proper  showing  of  what." 
The  Senate  amendment  simply  speciflea 
what  was  Intended — a  proper  showing 
"by  such  Secretary  of  the  relevance  to 
the  purposes  of  the  act  of  such  rule,  reg- 
ulation, order,  or  instruction." 

Similarly,  the  sixth  amendment  Is  a 
second  clarifying  amendment  to  the 
same  subsection.  It  spells  out  the  Inten- 
tion that  the  civil  penalty  provided  In 
the  section  should  be  used  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge  and  only  where  the 
Judge  determines  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
assure  compliance. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Isdd  on  the 
table. 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  582,  the  Heinz  amendment 
to  the  Hansen  substitute  to  the  Boiling 
resolution.  House  Resolution  988,  I  am 
recorded  as  not  voting. 

I  was  present  and  voted  "aye"  by  elec- 
tronic device.  Apparently  the  system 
failed  to  tally  my  vote.  I  voted  for  the 
Heinz  amendment  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Aging,  and  make  this 
statement  to  indicate  my  vote. 
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NATIONAL  VISITOR  CENTER 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1424  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
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lows: 


H.  Res.  1424 


Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
tue  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
17027)  to  amend  the  National  Visitor  Center 
faculties  Act  of  1968.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  bUl  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  tunendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Termessee 
(Mr.  QuiLLEN),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Spjeaker,  House  Resolution  1424 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  H.R.  17027,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Visitor  Center  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1968. 

H.R.  17027  was  brought  up  under  sus- 
pension on  Monday,  October  7,  and  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  185  yeas,  175  nays, 
1  present,  but  did  not  receive  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  This  is  the  reason  for 
bringing  the  bill  up  today. 

H.R.  17027  amends  the  National  Visitor 
Center  Act  to  provide  authorization  for 
an  additional  $12.9  million  appropriated 
funds  for  essential  construction  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Visitor  Center.  The  funds 
will  be  used  to  construct  quality  inter- 
pretive and  orientation  facilities  in  the 
Visitor  Center  as  well  as  exhibits  includ- 
ing an  orientation  weU  and  visual  pres- 
entation equipment  in  the  main  waiting 
room  and  a  theater  on  the  concourse. 
Also,  a  portion  of  the  funds  will  be  used 
to  construct  necessary  electrical  and 
mechanical  elements  and  provide  for  ex- 
tensive rehabilitation  of  the  roof  of 
Union  Station. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  draw  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  the  outstanding  job 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray)  has  done  on  this  project  and 
throughout  his  10  terms  In  Congress.  The 
gentleman  has  been  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  for  9  years  and  sis  the 
Members  of  this  body  know,  has  always 
done  a  commendable  job.  Through  his 
retirement  at  the  end  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, the  House  will  lose  one  of  its  most 
dedicated  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1424  In  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate,  and  pass  H.R. 
17027. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  has  been 
amply  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  was  up  Monday,  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  and  passed  by  a  majority  but 
failed  to  receive  a  two-thirds  majority. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  membership 
should  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
debate  the  bill  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman stated,  this  bill  was  before  the 
House  under  suspension  of  rules.  That 
was  the  procedure  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  3  days  ago.  That  was  the  procedure 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  elected 
at  that  time.  There  was  a  10-vote  dif- 
ference, 185  to  175  vote  at  that  time,  far 
below  the  two-thirds  required  to  ap- 
prove the  biU. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman  is 
back  here  today  on  this,  In  the  space  of 
3  days,  to  try  to  run  this  raid  on  the 
taxpayers  through  the  House  again.  I 
am  not  going  to  oppose  the  rule,  but  I 
certainly  will  oppose  the  bill  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  17027)  to  amend  the  National 
Visitors  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1988. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OT  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  H.R.  17027,  with 
Mr.  Nedzi  in  the  chair. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  c:halrman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  first  want  to  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  for 
not  asking  for  a  rollcall  on  the  rule  so 
that  we  can  expedite  the  business  of 
the  House.  There  Is  a  large  agenda  today, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  that  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  this  matter  was  before  the  House 
and  debated  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  Monday.  The  only  reason  It  was 
brought  up  under  that  procedure  was  to 
try  to  expedite  the  bill  and  get  It  through 


the    other    body    before    adjournment 
tomorrow. 

We  did  have  a  majority  vote  185  for 
to  175  against.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  given  this  a  very  high 
priority.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  written 
Congress  asking  for  these  funds.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  eagerly 
awaiting  this  authorization  in  order  to 
provide  this  facility  for  the  40  million 
or  more  people  who  will  be  coming  here 
for  the  Bicentennial.  The  Bicentennial 
Administrator,  Mr.  Warner  is  waiting  for 
this  project. 

Therefore,  for  these  reasons,  we  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works  to  ask  the  House  to  vote 
this  legislation  out  favorably  today. 

I  will  only  take  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  explain  why  we  are  here 
today.  Again,  I  think  I  probably  could 
propound  three  or  four  questions  and  put 
this  matter  in  proper  perspective. 

First,  if  we  ask  ourselves,  is  there  a 
need  for  additional  parking  in  the  Capi- 
total  area,  we  undoubtedly  would  have  to 
answer  "Yes."  There  Is  a  crying  need. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Police  of  the  House  Committee  and  every 
day  we  get  complaints  given  to  us  by  some 
Member  or  some  irate  citizen  of  this  Na- 
tion who  has  been  ticketed  on  some  of  the 
streets  in  the  area  of  the  Capitol  when 
trying  to  come  and  see  his  Government 
in  operation.  It  is  a  disgrace.  We  do  not 
have  adequate  parking  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  come  here,  plus  many 
staff  members,  our  own  employees. 

Seventy  percent  of  those  who  come 
here  come  by  automobile. 

The  second  question:  Is  there  a  need 
for  a  central  place  for  people  to  get  in- 
formation? We  have  5  million  or  more 
schoolchildren  coming  here  every  year, 
with  no  central  place  at  which  to  get  in- 
formation. Therefore,  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  obviously  yes.  We  do  need  a 
central  place  to  orientate  our  American 
people,  our  young  people  who  want  to 
learn  about  democracy  and  about  gov- 
ernment. The  only  logical  place  Is  here  In 
the  Capitol. 

Third,  is  there  a  need  to  have  this 
project  finished  by  the  Bicentennial? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  very  ob- 
vious. If  we  do  not  have  a  place  to  cele- 
brate our  Bicentennial,  we  will  have  to 
turn  our  backs  on  not  only  40  million 
Americans  that  are  coming  here,  but 
also  on  millions  of  foreign  visitors  who 
will  want  to  help  us  celebrate  this  200th 
birthday  year  In  our  great  country. 

Last,  I  want  to  point  out,  in  case 
there  are  any  Members  here  who  were 
among  the  175  who  voted  against  this 
under  suspension  of  the  rule — and  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  impugn  the  motives  of 
any  Member — but  anyone  who  voted 
against  this  proposition  last  Monday  on 
the  grounds  that  he  was  casting  an 
economy  vote  because  this  authorizes 
$12.9  million,  should  remember  this  fact: 
We  have  already  spent  almost  $3  minion 
which  will  be  lost  forever.  The  railroads 
have  spent  $5  million  that  will  be  lost 
forever.  That  Is  $8  million,  and  It  will 
cost  approximately  $12  million  to  restore 
that  historic  landmark  back  to  its  origl- 
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nal   use.   which   means   a   total  of  $20 
million. 

For  $12.9  million,  we  can  have  a  park- 
ing garage,  a  brand  new  train  station, 
and  a  modem  orientation  center — for 
$12.9  million  Instead  of  the  $20  million 
that  it  will  cost  to  stop  the  project. 

Therefore  by  voting  no  we  are  not 
casting  an  economy  vote  In  any  sense.  I 
say  that  to  those  who  may  have  voted 
against  this  resolution. 

It  is  important  that  we  finish  this 
project. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  refers  to  this  as  a  "boon- 
doggle." As  a  coimtry  boy  I  read  Mr. 
Webster's  dictionary  and  found  out  that 
a  "boondoggle"  Is  referred  to  as  a  use- 
less project. 

I  think  that  If  anyone  reads  the  morn- 
ing Washington  Post  or  last  night's  Star- 
News  he  will  see  that  public  opinion  Is 
pointing  out  that  it  will  be  a  national 
disgrace  if  this  project  is  not  finished. 

We  cannot  in  any  manner  call  It  use- 
less or  not  needed. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask 
for  a  favorable  vote  on  H.R.  17027. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Dllnois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  say  that  be- 
caiise  it  is  a  matter  of  pride.  I  would 
commend  the  gentleman  for  coming 
back  with  this  bill. 

I  point  out  to  those  who  are  listening 
that  unless  they  see  fit  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation, that  money  already  spent  will 
be  wasted. 

I  urge  that  we  follow  through  and 
vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct; 
the  money  would  be  wasted  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  wise  counsel  and  support. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  fact,  a  real  econ- 
omy vote  is  to  complete  the  job  and  do  It 
properly. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  stress- 
ing that  point.  I  certainly  hope  that  that 
argument  will  prevail  and  we  will  not 
waste  this  money. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Aitderson)  . 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  for  yielding. 

I  am  sure  that  I  could  not  add  to  the 
very  effective  presentation  the  gentle- 
man has  made  in  favor  of  this  proposi- 
tion. As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in- 
dicated, this  matter  has  been  rather 
thoroughly  debated  and  discussed  very 
recently  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  for  all  of  the 
reasons  that  the  gentleman  has  given, 
and  to  avoid  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
very  evident  waste  of  the  funds  that  have 
been  committed  to  this  project  to  date, 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  should 
support  the  gentleman  here  this  after- 
noon and  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  for  his  contribution. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  indicate  my 
strong  support  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  lUinois  (Mr.  Gray)  for 
his  diligent  and  hard-working  efforts  in 
trying  to  keep  tliis  visitors  center  alive. 
He  has  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  energy  in  trying  to  reconcile 
the  differences  that  have  arisen  between 
the  parties  on  this  construction  project. 
The  gentleman  has  done  a  great  job,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  his  personad  efforts, 
this  project  would  not  be  alive. 

We  need  to  pass  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  order  to  keep  the  center 
alive  and  to  be  sure  it  is  constructed  and 
to  fulfill  the  mandate  of  the  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  National  Visitors 
Center  Facilities  Act  in  1968. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  nec- 
essary piece  of  legislation  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  resumption  of  construction 
on  the  National  Visitor  Center. 

As  stated  in  an  editorial  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning,  it  is  now  or 
never.  And  I  surely  agree  with  the  editors 
of  this  fine  newspaper  that  we  need  to 
"urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to  ap- 
prove the  authorization  to  prevent  a 
costly  national  embarrassment  and  to  get 
work  resumed  on  this  necessary  project." 
Much  work  has  already  been  done  to 
assure  that  the  anticipated  40  to  50  mil- 
lion visitors  will  have  an  attractive  and 
convenient  f  ocsd  point  to  provide  not  only 
adequate  parking  facilities  and  a  coordi- 
nate for  varied  transportation  system, 
but  also  a  place  to  refresh  and  receive  the 
sufficient  information  to  become  oriented 
to  this  great  city. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate,  as  the  ca- 
pable sponsor  of  this  legislation— Ken- 
neth Gray — has  mentioned,  that  so 
much  controversy  and  complications 
have  clouded  this  project.  But  I  believe 
that  the  prompt  passage  of  this  biU — 
authorizing  an  additional  $12.9  million 
for  building  ramps,  a  parking  garage, 
and  renovation  of  Union  Station,  along 
with  the  other  technical  changes  in  pre- 
sent law — will  help  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  legal  and  financial  problems  which 
have  currently  halted  construction  on 
this  worthwhile  project. 

Mr.  Clialrman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Building  and 
Groimds  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Gray,  and 
his  hard-working  staff  for  their  tremen- 
dous efforts  in  keeping  this  project  alive 
through  their  tireless  negotiations  to  re- 
solve the  difference  between  the  vari- 
ous parties. 

I  was  pleased  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  supported  H.R.  17027  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  on  Monday.  And  I 
now  would  urge  that  others  join  them 
today  to  prevent  any  further  delays. 

I  doubt  that  if  we  were  not  to  complete 
this  visitors  center,  that  when  our  visit- 
ing constituents  come  to  Washington  In 
less  than  2  years  and  find  themselves 
stranded,  without  adequate  facilities 
that  they  will  understand  or  appreciate 
our  dallying—«nd  thereby  possibly 
wasting  up  to  $20  million— Just  to  fill  up 
the  hole  now  existing  In  the  Union  Sta- 
tion. 

May  I  urge  that  my  colleagues  Join 


me  today  in  passage  of  this  necessary  bill 
In  order  to  provide  a  functional,  attrac- 
tlve,  and  convenient  National  Visitor 
Center  of  which  we  can  each  be  proud. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  In  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  nil. 
nols? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  I  have  taken  no  time  to  discuss  thli 
bill. 

I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  would  with- 
hold his  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  withhold  my  request,  and  I 
will  yield  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  such  time  as  he  may  consume 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman Just  does  not  have  the  time  to 
yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bourn 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ace- 
tlon  102(a)  (2)  of  the  National  Visitor  Cen- 
ter  PaclUtles  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  43),  m 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  deleting  the 
phrase,  "contingent  when  such  faculties  tn 
available  for  public  use,". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  the  taxpayers 
of  Illinois  and  Mississippi  would  agree 
to  take  over  the  financing  of  this  boon- 
doggle. We  could  solve  all  the  problMns 
right  here  and  now  if  these  gentlemm 
who  have  just  spoken  would  assure  us 
that  those  Stat^  and  their  taxpayers 
are  willing  to  take  over  this  thing.  But 
I  doubt  very  much  that  we  will  get  that 
assurance. 

What  they  want  to  do  Is  to  put  tbe 
burden  of  this  monstrosity  upon  all  the 
taxpayers  and  I  assure  you  that  if  you 
vote  to  approve  this  additional  $13  mil- 
lion it  will  be  only  another  foot  in  the 
door.  You  will  not  be  through  with  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  because  I  spoke  on  this  subject  only 
3  days  ago.  but  I  want  to  reemphasize 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray)  promised  the  House  time  and 
time  again  that  the  so-called  Viston 
Center  woilld  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  any  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  November  27,  1967, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray) 
said  as  follows: 

The  Washington  Terminal  CXMnpany, 
owned  60  percent  each  by  the  Pennaylvanla 
Railroad  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaU- 
roa^,  has  agreed  to  spend  approximately  $19JS 
million  of  their  own  money  for  this  work. 
They  wlU  .  .  .  construct  a  4,000-oar  parting 
g&rage  ...  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  111 
million. 

I  believe  tbAt  if  anyone  is  fearful  we  are 
building  a  "white  elephant"  here,  which  will 
not  be  used,  all  he  needs  to  do  is  look  at  the 
National  Park  Service  statistics,  which  shows 
that  right  now  we  need  13,000  parking  spaces. 
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The  gentleman  from  Illinois  told  us 
that  we  would  get  13,000  parking  spaces. 
Kow  it  is  down  to  what?  1,200  parking 
spaces?  And  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  those  13,000  parking  spaces  was 
supposed  to  eventually  pay  for  this  al- 
leged Visitors  Center. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Gray  said: 

The  revenues  certainly  from  parking  alone 
should  be  around  $2  mlUlon  a  year. 

And  again  he  said: 

We  are  talking  about  zero  expenditures  on 

the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Zero  expenditures.  That  means  the 
taxpayers  of  your  districts  and  mine 
were  not  to  be  clipped  for  this  deal. 

Again  in  the  Cokgressional  Rkcoro,  on 
December  18,  1973,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  said: 

All  this  bill  says  Is  let  us  rent  that  space 
and  make  some  money  on  It.  What  Is  wrong 
with  that? 

Well,  there  would  be  nothing  wrong 
with  that  except  that  is  not  the  way  it 
has  developed. 

With  the  $13  million  provided  in  this 
bill  the  Federal  contribution  wiU  be  $21 
million-plus — and  I  say  to  the  Members 
again,  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  shell 
game. 

In  the  debate  on  that  occasion  on 
December  18,  1973,  less  than  a  year  ago. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha) 
and  I  note  his  strange  absence  here  this 
afternoon — the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  said : 

There  is  to  be  no  expenditure  of  the  Fed- 
eral money  on  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Quite  the  contrary,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  Is  to  realize  some  revenue.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  administration 
sent  the  bill  up  here  and  they  requested  it. 
It  will  cost  the  Federal  Oovemment  nothing. 

Nothing. 

There  are  minority  views  on  this  bill 
signed  by  five  members  of  the  committee 
led  by  Mr.  Harsha.  I  was  in  hopes  that 
some  of  these  minority  members  who 
now  list  themselves  as  against  the  biU 
would  be  here  to  give  voice  to  their  op- 
position. I  do  not  see  them.  Let  me  read  a 
few  exerpts  from  the  minority  report : 

The  project's  evolution  from  a  totally  pri- 
vate venture  to  a  major  Federal  responsibil- 
ity, the  drastic  scaling  down  of  its  scope  and 
escalation  of  cost,  suggest  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  represent  an  open-ended  com- 
mitment by  Ck>ngress  to  a  project  whose  costs 
far  outweigh  the  benefits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  S  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  remind  the  House 
that  the  minority  report  Is  dated  Octo- 
ber 3,  1974,  and  that  is  only  7  days  ago. 

Continuing  to  quote  from  the  minority 
report,  it  says: 

On  November  27,  1067,  the  Ohairman  of 
tbe  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  tbe  Honorable  KDnnrrR  J.  Obat, 
won  House  approval  of  this  project  as  one  to 
be  financed  totally  from  private  funds.  "We 
are  pleased  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
the  proposal  we  bring  to  you  today  will  not 
require  one  cent  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
the  renovation  of  Union  Station,  construc- 
tion of  parking,  or  tbe  construction  of  a  new 


railroad  passenger  station  to  replace  Union 
Station  as  a  transportation  terminal". 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  ,  please  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  what  the  date  was 
on  that  statement  the  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  the  report  suscompany- 
Ing  this  bill? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes — ^no,  I  am  talking 
about  the  statement  the  gentleman  read 
that  was  attributed  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,'  something  about  it  would 
not  cost  any  taxpayers'  money.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  what  year  that  was? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  that  was  November 
27,  1967. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  what? 

Mr.  GRAY.  It  was  a  completely  dif- 
ferent project  that  we  were  talking  about 
8  years  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
word  Is  good  for  a  period  of  7  years, 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  As  I  explained  on  Monday, 
we  are  back  here  because  of  a  suit  filed 
by  Amtrak  pointing  out  they  wanted  cer- 
tain Federal  improvements.  Amtrak  was 
not  even  an  entity  when  I  made  that 
statement,  so  we  are  here  taking  care 
of  another  Government  agency's  prob- 
lems. The  gentleman's  remarks  concern- 
ing the  project  I  was  talking  about  In 
1967  are  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to 
make  a  speech,  will  he  see  that  I  get  ad- 
ditional time? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Continuing,  the  minority 
views: 

While  much  needed  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ects, highways,  and  flood  control  measures 
go  begging,  this  bill  receives  priority  atten- 
tion. This  project,  the  minority  members 
assert,  "has  become  aflUcted  with  the  Na- 
tion's capital  syndrome  whereby  public  Im- 
provements traditionally  are  characterized 
by  cost  ovemuis  and  repeated  requests  to 
Congress  to  bail  them  out"  and  so  on  and 
so  forth,  all  in  opposition  to  this  blU. 

I  ask  again:  Where  are  these  gentle- 
men today  In  opposition  to  this  boon- 
doggle? 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  speaks  of 
the  hole  in  the  ground  that  exists  over 
In  Union  Station.  Yes,  It  Is  quite  a  hole 
he  has  caused  to  be  dug.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  if  I  may  have 
his  attention,  that  there  is  one  vay  to  fill 
th^t  hole  and  that  is  not  to  go  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  entire  country,  but  fill 
it  with  the  broken  promises  that  have 
been  made  to  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  financing.  Or  it  can  be  filled  with 
the  paper  the  bureaucracy  has  used  in 
connection  with  this  project. 

Mr.  Harsha,  a  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  argued  in  committee  that 


there  is  no  Federal  responsibility  for  the 
hole  that  presently  exists  over  in  Union 
Station.  The  committee  counsel,  Mr. 
Richard  Sullivan,  described  the  project 
as  a  "jigsaw  puzzle,"  and  it  certainly  is. 

This  bill  should  be  defeated  here  and 
now  before  it  becomes  a  further  burden 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Visitor  Center  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1988,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  revising  section  102(a)(3)  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(3)  The  Company,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary,  shall  construct  all  or  part  of 
a  parking  facility,  including  necessary  ap- 
proaches and  ramps  for  adequate  circulation, 
to  accommodate  automobiles,  charter  buses, 
and  other  transportation,  as  appropriate.  In 
the  air  space  northerly  of  and  adjacent  to 
the  existing  Union  Station  Building,  and 
such  structure  shall  be  leased  to  the  United 
States  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five 
years  commencing  upon  a  date  to  be  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon.". 

Skc.  3.  Section  102(c)  of  the  National  Vis- 
itor Center  Facilities  Act  of  1989  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$8,680,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "»21,580,000". 

AMZNSMENT   OFTEBS)    BT    KB.   GRAT 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  technical  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows:  Amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Gray:  Page  2,  line  9, 
strike  out  "1969"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "1968." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  wish  to  discuss  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ex- 
plain the  amendment.  It  only  changes 
the  date  which  Is  a  typographical  error 
on  the  part  of  the  printer.  In  referring 
to  the  National  Visitors  Center  Pacihties 
Act  the  printer  inserted  "1969"  Instead 
of  "1968."  It  is  a  technical  error. 

AMENDMENT  OFTIBED  BT  MX.  CE068  AS  A  SITB- 
Si'lTUTK  FOE  THE  AMENDMENT  OITBtBI  BT 
MS.  GRAT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oeffred  by  Mr.  Gross  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Grat:  On  page  2,  Une  10.  strike  out  e21,S80,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$8,780,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Iowa  the 
amendment  is  not  in  order  as  a  sub- 
stitute, but  the  gentleman  can  offer  it 
separately. 

ITtie  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  lUinois 
(Mr.  Gray). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  O: 


BTMX.  CatOM 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
offer  my  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  :  On  page 
2.  line  10,  strike  out  $21,680,000"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "•S.TBO.OOO". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  this 
amendment  does  Is  give  the  promoters 
of  this  boondoggle  $100,000  to  fill  the 
hole  over  at  Union  Station  and  forget 
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about  any  more  Federal  money.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  cost  $100,000  or 
$50,000  or  $25,000.  I  dcaibt  that  much 
material  would  be  need  to  fill  the  hole 
after  all  the  broken  prmnlses  that  this 
deal  would  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing 
are  dumped  In.  This  Is  the  cheapest  pro- 
cedure I  know  of  to  get  out  of  a  very 
bad  deal  and  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  if  the  Members 
will  refer  to  this  map,  they  will  see  why 
we  must  have  $12.9  million  additional 
authorization.  Amtrak  filed  a  lawsuit  in 
July  of  this  year  against  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Perm  Central 
Railroad.  That  suit  brought  this  project 
to  a  screeching  halt  because  the  $16 
million  to  be  used  In  what  we  now  know 
as  the  Union  Station  was  being  put  up 
by  New  York  banks.  In  order  to  satisfy 
Amtrak  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Raulroad 
had  agreed  to  increase  their  private 
money  commitment  from  $3  million  to 
$5  million  if  we  will  provide  access  ramps 
in  this  area  in  the  brown  shading  to  be 
ramps  for  heavy  buses  and  other  ve- 
hicles from  this  level  we  can  take  esca- 
lators down  into  the  train  station,  or 
take  an  escalator  into  this  area  if  they 
wanted  to  use  the  Vlsitoirs  Center. 

There  is  no  way  in  the  world,  I  repeat 
there  is  no  way  in  the  world  we  can  save 
the  taxpayers  any  money  unless  we  fin- 
ish this  because  the  money  has  been  com- 
mingled with  the  private  funds  during 
construction.  We  have  a  big  hole  in  what 
was  the  waiting  room  area,  and  on  the 
back  side  in  this  blue-shaded  area,  and 
I  ask  every  Member  to  go  down  and 
look  at  it,  we  have  concrete  and  steel 
pilings  coming  out  of  the  groimd.  and 
there  is  also  a  big  hole  that  has  been 
dug  to  hook  up  with  Metro.  The  amount 
of  $100,000  would  not  even  get  a  sub- 
contractor back  on  the  Job  much  less 
cover  up  the  hole  and  remove  the  pilings. 
It  would  take  $12  million  to  $15  million 
to  get  this  area  back  into  use. 

Now,  if  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  prevails  here  today,  we 
will  have  no  facility  whatsoever  for  the 
Bicentennial.  We  will  have  no  facility 
whatsoever  for  the  futwe  millions  of 
people,  and  we  have  about  25  million 
people  coming  every  year,  we  are  also 
going  to  soak  the  taxpayers  about  $20 
million  for  nothing.  U  we  can  count  that 
an  economy  vote  please  tell  me  where? 
It  reminds  me  of  the  fellow  who  was 
going  to  swim  across  a  lake  a  mile  wide. 
He  got  within  about  5  feet  of  the  other 
shore  and  decided  he  could  not  make  it 
and  swam  back. 

In  1967  Congress  authorized  a  new 
Visitors  Center.  Amtrak  filed  a  suit  over 
which  we  had  no  control. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chalrtnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  tlje  gentleman. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Where  isfthe  hole  we 
are  talking  about?  [ 

Mr.  GRAY.  As  we  go  in  t$ie  front  door 
of  the  Union  Station,  there\was  this  big 
vast  walthig  room  that  is  fall  dug  out 
and  there  is  a  big  hole  in  tfie  middle  of 
the  station. 
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Immediately  behind  the  station — I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  asked  the  question — 
this  $5  million  train  station  is  going  to 
be  built  without  taocpayers'  money.  It 
is  going  to  be  built  on  pilings  above  the 
track  levels.  If  we  go  back  in  here  and 
fill  up  the  hole,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  stated,  we  will  have  to  knock  out 
all  those  concrete  and  steel  pilings. 

We  were  right  in  the  middle  of  this 
project  and  were  stopped  by  Amtrak's 
lawsuit.  It  Is  not  the  fault  of  this  Con- 
gress. We  found  ourselves  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place.  The  only  thing  we  can 
do  to  resolve  this  dilemma  is  furnish  this 
authorization. 

I  will  not  be  here  next  year.  It  is  the 
constituents  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  I  am  concerned  about  but 
anyone  that  votes  against  it  on  the 
grounds  they  are  saving  money  for  the 
taxpayer  is  in  error. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  ask  if  the  U.S.  Treasury 
can  recover  the  money  on  the  original 
agreement  after  the  lawsuits  are  settled? 
Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  a  very  good  legal 
question.  I  have  checked  with  our  com- 
mittee counsel  and  he  feels  we  have  a 
legal  bona  fide  contract  between  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  rail- 
roads to  make  these  improvements.  It 
was  a  Goverrmient  agency  that  caused 
the  B.  St  O.  Railroad  to  lose  their  money 
source.  The  banks  In  New  York  stopped 
the  funds  because  a  cloud  was  placed, 
in  their  opinion,  on  the  title  of  Union 
Station.  The  Union  Station  was  being 
put  up  for  collateral  for  the  $16  million 
loan. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that  bothers 
me  about  this  bill  is  that  we  are  asked 
to  bale  out  an  operation  that  clearly 
has  been  bad  from  the  beginning,  in 
which  we  had  clear  promises  it  would 
not  exceed  a  certain  dollar  level;  but 
even  f  uriJier  than  that,  we  have  another 
semi-Government  agency  that  brought  a 
stupid  suit. 

Now,  I  think  Congress  has  to  assume 
its  responsibility  to  watch  the  purse- 
strings  and  we  are  not  doing  it.  As  I  said, 
we  have  to  send  Amtrak  a  message,  why 
are  they  in  this  suit  if  they  are  really 
trying  to  get  the  trains  nmnlng? 

And  by  the  way,  the  trains  are  still 
running.  They  have  not  stopped,  even 
though  there  is  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

I  think  the  only  way  that  agencies  In 
this  Government  can  get  the  message  is 
when  we  speak  decisively.  I  think  we 
have  to  speak  decisively  by  saying,  "No, 
you've  gone  too  far." 

As  I  told  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  before.  I  supported  him 
the  last  time  because  he  said  then  there 
would  be  no  more  money  we  have  to  ask 
for.  this  is  the  end  of  the  line. 

Now.  our  taxpayers  have  enough  of 
this  kind  of  overpromising,  underprom- 
ising,  meddling,  bimgling,  and  it  has  been 
a  Federal  agency  that  did  it,  Amtrak,  a 
semi-Federal  agency. 

I  think  we  ought  to  blow  the  whistle 
and  blow  it  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  The  House  was  asked  to 
approve  this  project  in  1967  and  it  did 
it  on  the  basis  of  the  promise  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  and 
others  that  it  would  not  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  country  a  dime. 

As  late  as  last  year,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  as  i 
read  to  the  Members  from  the  Congres- 
sional RzcoRo,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  who  then  supported 
it,  stated  this  deal  "would  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  nothing."  This  is  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  and  empha- 
size— ^that  the  members  have  been  led 
down  a  blind  alley. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  my  colleague  from  Iowa  is  very 
reasonable  in  his  approach.  He  is  not 
saying  we  should  cut  off  everything.  He 
is  merely  saying,  "Let  us  fill  up  the  hole 
until  all  the  suits  can  be  settled,  and  get 
Amtrak  back  on  the  track  by  not  suing 
when  they  should  not  be  suing,  and  caus- 
ing this  kind  of  problem." 

Also,  we  should  get  the  various  rail- 
roads  to  fulfill  their  obligations.  My  col- 
league from  Illinois  said  one  of  the  prob- 
lems is  that  one  of  the  railroads  will  not 
fulfill  its  oblgation.  Our  taxpayers  are 
tired  of  listening  to  all  this  Mickey  Mouse 
stuff.  Let  us  blow  the  whistle  and  vote 
for  my  colleague's  amendment.  We  can 
fill  up  the  hole  and  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  know  my 
friend  is  sincere  in  what  he  is  saying,  but 
let  me  set  the  record  straight.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted  and  this  project 
frils,  and  we  spend  all  these  millions  of 
dollars  to  go  back  to  the  original  station, 
does  the  gentleman  know  what  is  going 
to  happen? 

Amtrak  is  going  to  be  forced  to  build 
its  own  station. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Do  they  have  th« 
funds  to  do  it? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Coming  right  along  behind 
this  bill  is  legislation  that  gives  them  a 
bUlion  and  a  half  dollars  to  spend  like 
the  Postal  Corporation,  any  way  they  see 
fit. 

They  have  lost  $300  million  of  our 
money  this  year  already.  I  do  not  believe 
this  Congress  wants  to  spend  tax  dollars 
on  a  new  train  station  in  Washington 
when  the  railroads  are  willing  to  do  It 
with  their  own  money;  do  you? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  aware  of  the 
word  "boondoggle." 

Mr.  GRAY.  Me,  too,  but  I  am  not  han- 
dhng  Amtrak  authorizations. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  say  this  to 
my  colleague  from  Illinois:  I  think  he 
compounds  the  problem  when  he  backs 
up  Amtrak  with  this  stupid  suit  by  giving 
them  more  money  thsm  they  really  should 
be  spending.  That  is  why  I  think  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  makes  a  reasonable 
point  In  putting  it  back  to  where  it  really 
belongs  as  to  the  allowable  funding 
amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  the  minority  members  of  this 
committee — and  I  again  want  to  read 
their  names— Messrs.  Harsha,  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Baker,  Bafalis.  and  Hammeh- 
scHMTOT,  come  from  a  wide  segment  of 
this  country,  and  have  said  in  their  ml- 
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nority  views,  which  I  hope  all  the  Mem- 
bers read,  that  this  is  a  lack  of  fulfilling 
obligations,  and  that  they  believe  that 
this  bill  is  basically  wrong  because  we  are 
funding  those  mistakes  if  we  support  this 
legislation. 

There  Is  an  alternative,  and  that  is 
to  support  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  to  tone  down  this  over- 
spending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  arises  as  to 
why  the  hole  was  dug  before  agreement 
was  reached  between  these  people. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  answer  my 
colleague.  We  dig  a  lot  of  holes  around 
here  without  knowing  where  we  are  go- 
ing, and  this  is  another  example. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Another  question:  Why 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  been 
spending,  until  recently,  $30,000  a  day 
digging  holes  in  the  Union  Station  with- 
out knowing  where  they  were  going.  I 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
September  to  inquire  by  what  legal  au- 
thority he  was  proceeding,  and  I  still 
have  no  answer,  merely  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  my  letter  had  been  received. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  say  to  my  colleague  that  maybe  the 
National  Association  of  Hole  Diggers,  or 
something,  is  supporting  this,  but  I  would 
say  further  that  my  belief  is  that  we  can 
support  his  amendment  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  not  destroying  the  Vis- 
itor Center;  we  are  merely  blowing  the 
whistle  on  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fiu-- 
ther  amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Conmilttee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  17027  to  amend  the  National  Visit- 
ors Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968.  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1424.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Conamlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  198.  nays  159, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  76,  as 
follows : 

[Ron  No.  601] 
YEAS— 198 


Abdnor 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asptn 
Badmo 
Barrett 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 

Carney,  Ohio 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 
Cochran 
Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Corman 
Cronln 
Daniels, 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Delaney 
Dell  urns 
Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Downing 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins,  Term. 
FasceU 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford 
Porsjrthe 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Froehllch 


Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
BafalU 
Baker 
Bauman 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berglaod 
Blester 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomileld 
Brotzmaji 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUI.  N.C. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byron 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Cleveland 


Pulton 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

GrifBths 

Gubser 

Gude 

Quyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 

HUUs 

Hogau 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kasteiuneier 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKinney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mabon 

Mann 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mlzell 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NlX 

NATS— 169 

CoUler 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dlngell 

Drinan 

Dulakl 

du  Pont 

Ellberg 

Eshlema& 

Fish 

Plynt 

Frenzel 

Prey 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Oilman 

Goldwater 


Obey 

O'NeUl 

Parrls 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 

Rangel 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Boybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Tleman 
Treen 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Veen 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Whltten 
WldnaU 
Williams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyatt 
Yates 

Young.  Ga. 
Young,  111. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwacb 


Ooodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gross 
Orover 
Gunter 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Hicks 
Hlnshaw 
Holt 
Hosmer 
Huber 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kemp 
Ketch  um 
King 
Kyros 

Lagomarslno 
Landgrebe 


Landnim 

O'Brien 

Shuster 

Latta 

O'Hara 

Skubltz 

Lent 

Owens 

Smith.  Iowa 

Long,  Md. 

Patman 

Spence 

Lott 

Pettis 

Steed 

Lujan 

Pike 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

McCoUlster 

Price,  Tex. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

McDade 

Quie 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Madigan 

QuUlen 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Mallary 

Railsback 

Thomson,  Wis 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Randall 

Thone 

Martin,  N.C. 

Rinaldo 

Thornton 

Mayne 

Robinson,  Va. 

Traxler 

MazzoU 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Vander  Jagt 

Mezvinsky 

Rogers 

Vanik 

MUford 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Vlgorlto 

MiUer 

Rousselot 

Wampler 

Minish 

Roy 

Ware 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Winn 

Montgomery 

Ruth 

Wolflf 

Moorhead, 

Sarasin 

Wydler 

Calif. 

Satterfleld 

Wylle 

Mosher 

Scherle 

Wyman 

Moss 

Schneebeli 

Yatron 

Murtha 

Sebellus 

Young,  Alaska 

Myers 

Shoup 

Young,  Fla. 

Nichols 

Shriver 

Zlon 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT' —1 
Fisher 


NOT  VOTING— 76 


Alexander 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Beard 
Biaggl 
Blackburn 
Brasco 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dom 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Esch 
Plndley 
Fraser 


Grafiso 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jordan 

Luken 

Madden 

Marazitl 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnshall,  Ohio 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Passman 

Peyser 

PodeU 

Powell,  Ohio 

Pritchard 

Rarick 

Reld 


Riegle 

Roberts 

Roncalio,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rose 

Sandman 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Steele 

Steelman 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symms 

Teague 

Towell.  Nev. 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

White 

Whitehurst 

Wiggins 

Wright 

Young,  S.C. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   foUou-ing 
pairs : 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert 
against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Rarick  against. 

Mr.  Biaggl  for,  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza  against, 

Mr.  Fraser  for,  with  Mr.  Ichord  tigainfit. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  White  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Rose  against. 

Ms.  Jordan  for,  with  Mr.  Beard  against. 

Mr.  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  B-urke  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  Donohue  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  for,  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Moakley  for,  with  Mr.  Devine  against. 

Mr.  Mollohan  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Duncan  against. 

Mr.  Riegle  for,  with  Mr.  Hunt  against. 

Mr.  Waggonner  for,  with  Mr.  Esch  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  for.  with  Mr.  Marazitl  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Ron- 
callo of  Wyoming  against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Teague  for.  with  Mr.  Symms  against. 

Mr.  Reld  for,  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada 
against. 

Mr.  Wright  for,  with  Mr.  Walsh  against. 

Mr.  Alexander  for,  vrtth  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina  against. 

Until  furiiier  notice: 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mis.  OrasBo. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Cohen  wltti  Mr.  Luken. 
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Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.  with  Mr.  Matblas 
of  California. 

Mr.  Plndley  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Conable  with  Mr.  MlnshaU  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Prltchard  with  Mr,  Young  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Steelman  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Stuclcey  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Blackburn  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Commodity  Exchange  Act  to  strengthen 
the  regulation  of  futures  trading,  to 
bring  all  agricultural  and  other  commod- 
ities traded  on  exchanges  under  regula- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.J.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act's  re- 
porting date,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  119.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  15427. 
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FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  16857.  An  act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency allotment  lease  and  transfer  of  tobac- 
co allotments  or  quotas  for  1974  In  certain 
disaster  areas  in  North  Carolina;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  661.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  a  correction  in  the  enrollment  of 
S.  1769. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
15427)  entlUed  "An  act  fo  amend  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  financial  assistanfce  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes."  ^ 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  t^e  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  (^  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S.  1769) 
entitled  "An  act  to  reduce  the  burden  on 
Interstate  commerce  caused  by  avoidable 
nres  and  fire  losses,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  355) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  promote  traffic  safety  by  provid- 
mg  that  defects  and  failures  to  comply 
with  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  shail 
be  remedied  without  charge  to  the  owner, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  tile  bill  (HJl 
13113)   entitled  "An  act  t^  amend  the 


RELATING  TO  OFFICERS  AND  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CAPITOL  POLICE  UNDER  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept 
No.  93-1460)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1309).  relating  to  officers  and  members 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  PoUce  imder  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  ask  for 
immediate  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1300 


Resolved,  That  (a)  each  officer  or  member 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  Police  force — 

(1)  whose  pay  Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

(2)  who  performs  duty  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  hours  of  his  regularly  scheduled 
tour  of  duty  beginning  on  or  after  July   1 
1974; 

Is  entitled  (subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Capitol  Police  Board  may  pre- 
scribe) to  receive  compensation  as  a  result 
of  performing  such  duty  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  proper  authority,  or  to  receive  com- 
pensatory time  off  for  each  such  additional 
hour  of  duty,  except  that  an  officer  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  such  compensation  only 
upon  a  determination  ot  the  Capitol  Police 
Board  with  respect  to  the  additional  hours 
of  duty  of  such  officer. 

(b)  Compensation  of  an  officer  or  mem- 
ber for  each  additional  hour  of  duty  shall 
be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  an  officer,  his  hourly 
rate  of  compensation;  or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  member,  one  and  one- 
half  times  his  hourly  rate  of  compensation. 
The  hourly  rate  of  compensation  of  an  officer 
or  member  shall  be  determined  by  dividing 
the  annual  rate  of  compensation  of  the  officer 
or  member  by  2,080. 

(c)  Any  officer  or  member  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  for  additional  hours  of 
duty  shall  make  an  Irrevocable  written  elec- 
tion with  respect  to  his  additional  hours  of 
duty  which  shaU  designate  whether  such 
officer  or  member  desires  to  receive— 

(1)  compensation  for  additional  hours  of 
duty:    or 

(2)  compensatory  time  off  for  additional 
hours  of  duty. 

(d)  Compensation  which  officers  and 
members  are  entitled  to  receive  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  upon  certlflcatlon  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police  at  the  end  of 
each  calendar  quarter  to  the  Capitol  PoUce 
Board,  and  upon  the  transmlslon  of  approval 
from  the  Capitol  Police  Board  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  AdnUnlstratlon  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(e)  No  officer  or  member  may,  upon  the 
termination  of  his  service  as  an  officer  or 


member  of  the  United  States  Capitol  PoUm 
force,  transfer  accrued  compensatory  tlajs 
off  for  appUcation  with  respect  to  his  em- 
ployment  by  any  other  department,  agener 
or  estabUahment  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  District  of  Columbia.  No  officer  or  em- 
ployee  may,  upon  such  termination,  receive 
any  lump-sum  payment  with  respect  to  such 
accrued  compensatory  time  off. 
(f)  For  piuposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "officer"  includes  aU  person- 
nel of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  higher  in. 
eluding  inspectors;  and 

(2)  the  term  "member"  includes  all  per- 
sonnel  below  the  rank  of  Ueutenant,  Includ- 
ing detectives. 

Sic.  2.  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  as 
permanent  law  (except  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution,  which  applies  only  to  the 
Ninety-third  Congress  to  the  extent  not 
superseded  by  other  authority),  section  S 
of  H.  Res.  449,  Ninety-second  Congress  relat- 
ing to  overtime  pay  for  officers  and  members 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  Police  force 
under  the  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
June  a,  1971,  enacted  as  permanent  law  by 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  1972 
(85  Stat.  636:  Public  Law  92-184).  and  as 
amended  by  H.  Res.  308,  Ninety-third  Con- 
gress, adopted  June  4,  1973,  and  enacted  as 
permanent  law  by  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act,  1074  (87  Stat.  1071;  Public 
Law  03-245),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 

"Stc.  3.  (a)  Each  officer  or  member  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Police  force— 

"(1)  whose  pay  is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"(2)  who  performs  duty  in  addition  to 
the  number  of  hours  of  his  regularly  sched- 
uled tour  of  duty  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1,  1074; 

Is  entitled  (subject  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Capitol  Police  Board  may  pre- 
scribe) to  receive  compensation  as  a  "result 
of  performing  such  duty  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  proper  authority,  or  to  receive  com- 
pensatory time  off  for  each  such  additional 
hour  of  duty,  except  that  an  officer  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  such  compensation  only 
upon  a  determination  of  the  Capitol  PoUce 
Board  with  respect  to  the  additional  hours 
of  duty  of  such  officer. 

"(b)  Compensation  of  an  officer  or  mem- 
ber for  each  additional  hour  of  duty  shaU 
be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  officer,  his  hourly 
rate  of  compensation;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  member,  one  and 
one-half  times  his  hourly  rate  of  compen- 
sation. 

The  hourly  rate  of  compensation  of  an  of- 
ficer or  member  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  annual  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  officer  or  member  by  2,080. 

"(c)  Any  officer  or  member  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  for  additional  hours 
of  duty  shall  make  an  Irrevocable  written 
election  with  respect  to  his  additional  hours 
of  duty  which  shall  designate  whether  such 
officer  or  member  desires  to  receive — 

"(1)  compensation  for  additional  hours 
of  duty;  or 

"(2)  compensatory  time  off  for  addi- 
tional hours  of  duty. 

"(d)  Compensation  which  officers  and 
members  are  entitled  to  receive  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  upon  certification  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Capitol  Police  at  the  end 
of  each  calendar  quarter  to  the  Capitol 
Police  Board,  and  upon  the  transmission  of 
approval  from  the  Capitol  Police  Board  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(e)  No  officer  or  member  may,  upon  the 
termination  of  his  service  as  an  officer  or 
member  of  the  United  States  C^tol  PoUce 
force,  transfer  accrued  compensatory  tinae 
off  for  application  with  respect  to  his  em- 
ployment by  any  other  department,  agency, 
or  estabUshment  of  the  Federal  OoTemment 
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or  the  District  of  Columbia.  No  officer  or  em- 
ployee may,  upon  such  termination,  receive 
my  lump-sum  payment  with  respect  to  such 
accrued  compensatory  time  off. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'officer'  Includes  aU  person- 
nel of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  higher.  In- 
cluding lniq[)ectors;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'member'  Includes  aU  per- 
lonnel  below  the  rank  of  Ueutenant,  Includ- 
ing detectives.". 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  l^e  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  such  sums 
ifi  may  be  necessary  to  make  payments  of 
overtime  pay  under  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading) ,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  are  we  here 
considering? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  explain  it  when  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man If  he  will  briefly  explain  it;  If  not,  I 
will  object. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  happy  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that 
this  is  one  bill  that  will  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  any  money.  This  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  really 
means,  does  he,  that  this  bill  carries  no 
cost  to  the  public? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  really  mean  It.  It  is  a  bill 
brought  out  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  that  allows  a  policeman 
to  receive  cash  for  overtime  worked  in- 
stead of  comf>ensatory  time  off.  The  rea- 
son it  will  not  require  any  additional 
funds  Is  because  now  if  we  have  police- 
men who  have  compensatory  time  com- 
ing the  chief  must  hire  someone  else 
to  take  their  place.  We  had  hearings  on 
It.  It  takes  effect  on  July  1,  1974. 

If  a  member  of  the  Capitol  HIU  PoUce 
Ptorce  goes  to  another  department,  he 
cannot  receive  cash  due  htm  for  his  time 
off. 

He  must  ask  in  writing  for  the  cash 
for  the  time  worked  overtime  in  excess 
of  his  regular  hours.  It  must  be  approved 
by  the  chief  and  the  Capitol  Hill  Police 
Board,  composed  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
ot  the  House,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

We  are  going  to  be  very  shorthanded 
if  this  resolution  is  not  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  will  be  no  pay  in- 
creases? 

Mr.  GRAY.  No,  none  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  2,  lines 
14  and  15,  strike  the  words  "an  Irrevocable" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "a". 


On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  the  word  "duty." 
and  insert  "duty  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Chief  and  Capitol  PoUce  Board." 

On  page  5,  line  7,  strike  the  words  "an  Ir- 
revocable" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "a". 

On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  the  word  "duty." 
and  Insert  "duty  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Chief  and  the  Capitol  PoUce  Board." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8193, 
ENERGY  TRANSPORTATION  SE- 
CURITY ACT  OP  1974 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  8193)  to  require  that  a  percent- 
age of  United  States  oil  imports  be  car- 
ried on  United  States-flag  vessels,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  oi 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  section  6  of  the 
conference  report  imder  rule  28.  clause 
4(a) .  and  rule  16,  clause  7,  the  germane- 
ness rule. 

Section  6  is  not  germane  because  it 
deals  with  a  different  subject  matter — 
the  construction  requirements  of  ves- 
sels— than  the  bill  which  deals  with  the 
regulation  of  oil  imports. 

The  conference  report  amends  section 
901  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  1241)  which  deals  with  the 
operation,  charter,  and  cargo  of  vessels. 

Section  6  of  the  conference  report — 
originally  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  not 
in  the  House  bill — deals  with  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  and  antipollution 
procedures  contained  in  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972. 

Section  6  has  nothing  to  do  with  vessel 
cargoes.  It  requires  construction  of  ves- 
sels with  double  bottoms  for  use  on  cer- 
tain limited  waters  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  purpose 
or  intent  of  the  bill  which  is  to  place 
cargo  preference  rules  on  the  importa- 
tion of  oil  and  oil  products. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House 
under  rule  16,  clause  7,  similar  amend- 
ments have  been  held  nongermane.  See 
precedents  V,  5884  and  decisions  of 
Chairman  Garrett,  May  6.  1913  (page 
1234)  and  Speaker  Clark,  May  8,  1913 
(page  1381). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  be  heard  against  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  as  modi- 
fled  by  the  conferees,  makes  explicit  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.-flag  tankers  subject 
to  the  bill  must  be  constructed  and  op- 
erated using  the  "best  available  pollution 
technology."  In  any  case,  this  would  in 
all  probability  be  inferred  from  the  term 
"U.S.-flag  commercial  vessels"  in  the 
House-passed  bill — see  Public  Law 
92-340. 

In  addition,  the  provision  requires  that 
certain  tankers  have  double  bottoms,  but 


the  requirement  in  no  way  changes  the 
thrust  of  the  House  bill.  In  all  candor, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be 
argued  that  a  provision  requiring  pollu- 
tion prevention  technology  and  stand- 
ards on  the  vessels  carrying  the 
preference  cargo  mandated  by  the  bill 
can  be  considered  nongermane.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  this  amendment  is  ger- 
mane to  H.R.  8193. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  CHiair  is  prepared 
to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  makes  a 
point  of  order  against  section  6  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  8193  on  the 
ground  that  the  section  is  not  germane 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  re- 
lated solely  to  the  requirement  that  a 
percentage  of  U.S.  oil  imports  to  be  car- 
ried on  U.S.-flag  vessels  and  provided 
regulations  in  relation  thereto.  Section  7 
of  the  Senate  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  is  directed  to  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  transporting  oil  ei- 
ther in  foreign  or  domestic  commerce.  As 
modified  by  section  6  of  the  conference 
report,  that  portion  of  the  conference  re- 
port is  clearly  not  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  House  bill,  and  the  Chair 
sustains  the  pwint  of  order  that  section  6 
of  the  conference  report  is  not  germane 
to  H.R.  8193. 

MOTION    OFTERED    BT    MR.    DU    PONT 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dtr  Pont  moves  that  the  House  reject 
section  6  of  the  bUl,  H.R.  8193,  as  reported  by 
the  committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chair 
has  just  ruled  that  section  6  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence is  not  germane.  Let  me  say  to  my 
colleagues  what  this  means.  This  is  not 
a  point  of  order  similar  to  a  point  of 
order  made  in  a  regular  House  procedure. 
In  that  case  section  6  would  simply  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it,  but 
that  is  not  the  situation  we  have  here. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  conference  re- 
port and  because  we  are  dealing  with  a 
conference  report  we  are  entitled  to  a 
separate  vote  on  the  nongermane  section, 
so  even  though  section  6  of  the  confer- 
ence report  was  ruled  not  germane,  the 
debate  now  occurs  on  that  section,  and 
at  the  end  of  40  minutes  we  will  have  a 
vote  solely  on  section  6,  and  then  we  will 
go  on  to  consider  the  rest  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Let  me  address  myself  briefly  to  what 
section  6  does.  This  was  added  by  the 
Senate  and  it  was  not  included  in  the 
House  bill.  The  bill  deals  with  cargo  pref- 
erence. It  says  30  percent  of  the  oil  that 
comes  into  the  United  States  must  come 
in  In  American-flag  tankers.  The  Senate 
at  the  insistence  of  one  Member  of  that 
body  added  a  provision,  a  brand  new  pro- 
vision that  hsis  nothing  to  do  with  cargo 
preference,  and  it  is  foimd  on  page  4  of 
the  conference  report.  It  is  section  6  suid 
it  says  thnt  vessels  serving  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States,  ports  situated  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  on 
internal  waters  or  straits,  and  they  are 
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talking  about  Puget  Sound  and  Seattle, 
must  be  constructed  wi^  double  bottoms. 
Well,  that  may  help  in  preventing  oil 
pollution,  but  let  us  consider  just  where 
we  are  on  the  question  Qf  double  bottoms. 
First  of  all.  it  was  neter  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
when  the  bill  was  marked  up.  We  have 
not  had  any  substantife  hearings  on  It. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
good,  bad  or  indifferent, 

Second,  It  is  discrtmiratory.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  act  applies  only  to  internal 
waters  of  the  United  Stetes  on  the  West 
Coast.  It  does  not  sayf  anything  about 
double  bottoms  in  otl|er  ports  of  the 
United  States.  I 

Third,  we  do  not  Icnow  what  the 
costs  of  double  bottoms  will  be  in  the 
ships  we  are  building.  We  do  not  know 
what  they  will  do  to  the  cost  of  oil  being 
transported  in  them.  We  do  not  know 
whether  satisfactory  (fcsign  techniques 
are  available  to  produce  double-bottom 
ships  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

In  short,  we  really  hafe  not  considered 
this  question  at  all.  c 

We  have  a  letter,  that  I  am  sure  the 
chairwoman  wlU  refer  tJD.  from  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard — and  at  ihis  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ifisert  that  letter 
in  the  Record.  f 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  triere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Sileaker.  this  is  a 
letter  saying  that  while  Idouble  bottoms 
may  help  with  polluti(^  control,  that 
they  are  not  the  total  answer  and  that 
more  work  is  necessary  |)efore  we  com- 
mit ourselves  to  that  covp-se  of  action. 

So  I  would  urge  the  House  to  reject 
section  6  in  the  confer^ce  report.  Let 
us  have  the  Committed  on  Merchant 
Marine  look  into  it  and  *ome  up  with  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation  if  we  think 
that  is  justified  and  go  A-om  there;  but 
on  a  cargo  preference  bill  a  double-bot- 
tom section  has  no  busiifcss  at  all. 
I  urge  rejection  of  it  bjrthe  House. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  1  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 6  is  the  compromise  language  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  in  leu  of  the  pol- 
lution prevention  measi  res  originally 
provided  in  the  Senate  ai  lendment  as  a 
proviso  of  proposed  sectloii  901(d)  (4)  (B) 
set  forth  in  section  2  and  section  7.  The 
House  bill  does  not  contain  comparable 
provisions.  T 

The  Senate  Insisted  uptii  these  pollu- 
tion prevention  provision^  but  the  con- 
ferees could  not  reach  agifeement  on  the 
efTectiveness  of  double  bottoms.  There- 
fore, It  was  concluded  tha^  pilot  project 
slxould  be  instituted  so  t&it  the  effec- 
tiveness of  double  bottomsfcould  be  eval- 
uated. Section  6.  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees,  accomplishes  t«)  objectives: 

First.  Antipollution  J  construction 
standards  are  established  »r  general  ap- 
plicability to  all  self-propiled  vessels  in 
excess  of  70,000  deadweighitons  designed 
for  the  carriage  of  oil  In  unk  and  docu- 
mented In  the  United  States,  including 
vessels  qualifying  for  car  ro  under  this 
Act.  All  U.S.  vessels  of  th  it  category,  if 
contracted  for  after  Decei  aber  31.  1975. 
must  be  constructed  using  he  best  avail- 
able pollution  prevention    »chnology.  In 
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this  regard,  the  Coast  Guard  would  fol- 
low the  procedures  and  criteria  contained 
in  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act 
of  1972,  in  deciding  on  the  best  avail- 
able pollution  prevention  technology 
mentioned  In  the  act. 

Second.  A  pilot  project  would  be  estab- 
lished to  evaluate,  by  actual  experience, 
the  merits  of  double-bottom  tankers.  If 
a  self-propelled  vessel  of  more  than 
20,000  deadweight  tons,  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
contracted  for  after  December  13.  1974. 
Is  engaged  in  the  transport  of  oil  in  bulk 
to  U.S.  west  coast  ports  located  on  straits 
or  internal  waters,  such  vessels  must  be 
equipped  with  a  segregated  ballast  cap- 
ability to  be  accomplished  in  part  by  a 
double  bottom  fitted  throughout  the 
cargo  length  of  the  vessel.  The  actual 
size  and  configuration  of  the  double  bot- 
tom would  be  determined  by  the  Coast 
Guard  which  has  the  technical  expertise 
in  this  regard. 

That  Is  an  explanation  of  what  the 
compromise  was.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  section  6  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  This  section,  Mr.  Speaker, 
requires  self-propelled  vessels  of  20,000 
deadweight  tons  or  more  to  have  segre- 
gated ballast  capacity  and  double  bot- 
toms when  carrying  bulk  oil  in  Puget 
Sound. 

This  provision  was  authored  and  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Magnxtson  of  Washing- 
ton and  is  clearly  intended  to  provide  the 
ultimate  protection  to  the  waters  and 
shores  of  Puget  Sound.  We  who  live  In 
the  Puget  Sound  are  properly  proud  of  its 
value  as  a  source  of  marine  life  and  out- 
door recreation.  One  major  spiU  in  Puget 
Sound  is  one  too  many.  There  is  really 
no  answer  to  pollution  in  the  enclosed 
waters  of  the  sound  except  prevention. 
Senr.tor  Magnuson  sponsored  the  Ports 
and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972  In  the 
Senate  and  I  sponsored  it  in  the  House. 
It  was  our  hope  and  expectation  that  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  II  of  that  act 
the  Coast  Guard  would  require  double 
bottoms  and  other  safety  aspects.  But  the 
adopted  regulations  contained  no  such 
requirements.  The  action  we  support 
today  is  made  necessary  because  of  that 
omission. 

With  the  provisions  of  section  6  and 
other  safety  factors  which  we  are  requir- 
ing in  Puget  Sound  maximum  protection 
will  be  provided  for  the  marine  resources 
and  outdoor  recreation  which  we  value 
so  highly  in  the  Pacific  northwest. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  Members  that  this 
bin,  at  one  time,  passed  the  House  with 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
many  of  us.  We  should  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  thrust  of  it. 

One  of  the  basic  thrusts  of  the  bill, 
which  I  think  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  lost  today  on  a  technical  motion  on 
nongermaneness  is  our  national  security. 
There  are  other  objectives  of  the  bill. 
One  Is  to  get  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  reducing  these  great  ship- 
ments of  oil  and  crude  oil  into  this  coun- 


try in  foreign  bottoms.  There  is  another 
thrust  of  the  bill,  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, with  favorable  Impact  of  jobs  and 
on  our  economy.  It  is  also  to  stress,  to 
encourage  American-flag  shipowners  to 
build,  purchase,  and  operate  tanken 
under  the  American  flag. 

We  can  say  section  6  is  nongermane 
But  it  is  not  at  all  Inconsistent  with  the 
objections  of  the  legislation  to  have  a 
pilot  project  on  double  bottoms,  which 
many  people  think  is  the  answer  to  pol- 
lution problems  associated  with  the  in- 
troduction of  oil  into  our  waters.  It  may 
be  nongermane,  but  to  me  it  is  basically 
relevant  that  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  would  look 
favorably  on  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  do  some  research  into  this 
problem  of  oil  spills. 

What  we  do  is  merely  to  suggest  in  the 
bill,  in  our  effort  to  accommodate  the 
Senate  side,  that  we  encourage,  as  we 
should  do,  American  shipowners  to  build 
American  tankers;  that  they  experiment 
with  double  bottoms,  on  certain  of  the 
tankers  which  will  be  going  into  our 
west  coast  ports. 

We  could  say  it  Is  technically  non- 
germane,  but  we  should  not  lose  this  bill 
because  the  section  is  entirely  relevant. 
It  is  totally  relevant  to  the  bill,  so  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  section  6. 1  am 
from  a  State  that  is  going  to  be  very  in- 
volved In  the  transportation  of  oil  to  the 
ports  in  the  lower  48.  We  also  are  going 
to  be  transporting  that  oil  across  an  area 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  fishing  areas 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  Members  know  on  this  floor,  I  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  see  that  we 
do  eversrthlng  necessary  to  eliminate 
spills.  Although  I  am  not  really  sold  on 
the  concept  of  double  bottoms.  It  Is  the 
only  concept  we  have  now.  I  think  this 
part  of  the  bill  Is  directly  related  to  the 
total  bill  In  utilization  of  American  tank- 
ers to  transport  our  oil  to  our  ports, 
where  we  can  have  some  control  over  the 
transportation,  and  control  over  the  price 
of  the  oil  we  Import. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Rttppe). 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  comment  here  today 
concerning  the  value  of  the  double  bot- 
tom standard.  Let  me  say  that  I  attended 
the  International  Maritime  Conference 
in  London  earlier  this  year.  During  that 
conference,  the  pollution  convention 
was  developed  for  all  of  the  countries 
throughout  the  world,  with  participat- 
ing nations  trying  to  develop  policies, 
standards,  and  controls  for  the  tanker 
fleets  of  all  the  maritime  nations. 

The  question  of  double  bottoms  was 
brought  up.  The  majority  of  the  nations 
wanted  no  part  of  them.  There  were  a 
good  deal  of  questions  raised  as  to  the 
value  of  a  double  bottom  standard, 
whether  this  would  even  be  environ- 
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mentally   sound,   much  less  economic- 
ally sound. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  nations  at  the  London  conference 
that  there  was  no  value  and  no  need  for 
the  double  bottom  standard.  It  would 
simply  raise  the  cost  of  tankers  and  make 
the  cost  of  imported  oil  and  oil  products 
just  that  much  higher  for  the  consumers 
of  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  think 
these  nations  did  address  themselves  to 
the  question  of  safety  and  the  question 
of  pollution  control.  They  did  offer  a 
suggestion  for  a  segregated  ballast.  The 
segregated  ballast  requirement  thereby 
Is  part  of  the  policy  convention.  Again, 
as  my  colleague  has  indicated,  the  dou- 
ble bottom  standard  is  simply  far  too 
expensive.  It  is  not  reliable  and  would 
simply  be  an  extra  burden  borne  by  every 
individual  who  buys  petroleum  imports 
in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world. 

For  this  reason,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  from  Delaware. 
Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  and 
urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to  vote 
In  support  of  his  motion  against  section 
6. 

The  bill  is  bad  enough  by  itself  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  force  consumers  of 
petroleum  products  to  pay  more  money 
than  they  need  to  for  their  energy  use. 
But  section  6  is  doubly  pernicious  be- 
cause it  raises  the  cost  even  higher.  In 
the  double-bottomed  vessel  we  appar- 
ently have  the  "seatbelt  interlock  of  the 
high  seas."  It  is  another  restriction  being 
foisted  upon  us.  We  do  not  even  know 
whether  it  will  work  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  section  6  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  wants  to 
be  completely  factual.  He  said  that  30 
percent  of  our  crude  oil  must  come  into 
the  United  States  in  U.S.-flag  ships.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  30  per- 
cent does  not  apply  until  after  June  30, 
1977.  Prior  to  that  time  we  are  requir- 
ing 20  percent. 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Of  course,  he  is  correct, 
as  usual.  But  I  would  point  out  that  ul- 
timately the  30-percent  requirement  will 
be  there.  This  is  a  bill  that  is  going  to 
cost  the  American  consumer  somewhere 
between  1  and  2  cents  on  every  gallon 
of  gasoline  he  buys,  and  that  is  a  pen- 
alty we  should  not  put  on  him  in  these 
Inflationary  times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.   The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware   (Mr.   du  Pont). 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 
Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
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So  the  motion  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

- 

Brown.  Calif. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 

Plynt 
Foley 

Koch 
KuykendaU 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Luken. 

Buchanan 

Ford 

Kyros 

Mr.  Passman 

with  Mr.  King 

Burke,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Lagomarslno 

Mr.  Moakley 

with  Mr  Rarick. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Frey 

Landrum 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

F^ilton 

Latta 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Beard 

. 

Burton,  John 

Fuqua 

Lehman 

Mr.  Staggers 

vsrlth  Mr.  Rotoert  Daniel. 

Burton,  PhUlip  Oaydos 
Butler                  Gettys 
Byron                   Gibbons 

Lent 
Litton 
Long.  La. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr  Devine. 

Carney.  Ohio 

OUman 

Long.  Md. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Carter 

Ginn 

Lott 

Ms.  Jordan  with  Atr.  Hansen 

Casey,  Tex. 

Goldwater 

McColllster 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Cederberg 

Gonzalez 

MoCormack 

Mr.  Sixes  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clausen, 

Ooodling 
Gray 
Green,  Pa. 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Don  H. 

Griffiths 

McSpadden 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Clay 

Orover 

Macdonald 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

CoUler 

Oubser 

Madden 

Mr.  Rlegle  w 

tb  Mr.  Mathias  of  California. 

Collins.  111. 

Gude 

Mann 

Mr.  Roberts 

*ith  Mr.  Flndlev. 

Conlan 

Gunter 

Mathis.  Oa. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Conte 
Conyers 

Guyer 
Hammer- 

Matsunaga 
Mayne 

Mr.  Andrews 

of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 

Corman 

schmldt 

Mazzoll 

Hunt. 

Cotter 

Hanley 

Meeds 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 
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Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyomln 
of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McCloskey  with  Mx; 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Snydi 

Mr.  Prltchard  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Stielman 

Mr.  Walsh  with  Mr.  Symm 

Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada 

Mr.  Veysey  with  Mr.  WhltAiurst 
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with  Mr.  Bdartln 
Young  of  South 


St  «le. 


wltH  Mr.  Wiggins. 


The  result  of  the  vote  fras  announced 
as  above  recorded.  f 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report? 
There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  stt  :ement. 
<For  conference  report  md  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  ]  buse  of  Octo- 
ber?. 1974.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  ,  peaker.  I  urge 
approval  of  the  confen  ice  report  on 
H.R.  8193. 

On  May  8.  1974,  by  ar  overwhelming 
vote  of  266  to  to  136.  the-  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  H.R.I  193;  appropri- 
ately called  the  Energy  Yansportatlon 
Security  Act  of  1974.  Tha  act  would  re- 
duce the  nearly  complete  dependence  of 
the  United  States  on  fore  ?n-flag  vessels 
for  its  oil  Imports  by  re  luiring  that  a 
percentage  be  Imported  oi  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels. As  you  know,  the  lei  Lslatlon  would 
generally  require  that  20  lercent  of  our 
petroleum  imports  go  on  I  S.-flag  vessels 
at  fair  and  reasonable  r  tes,  with  this 
percentage  figure  escalat  ng  to  25  per- 
cent after  June  30.  1975,  nd  30  percent 
after  June  30,  1977.  prot  ding  there  Is 
adequate  existing  U.S.-flj  j  tonnage. 

H.R.  8193  was  overwhel  ningly  passed 
by  the  House  for  five  maAr  reasons: 

First.  It  is  essential  tafour  national 
security  that  we  have  the  1  .S.-flag  tank- 
ers that  would  result  fro  n  the  bill  In 
order  to  transport  despera  elv  needed  oil 
Imports. 

Second,  the  bill  will  re  ult  in  a  sub- 
stantial balance  of  paj-mt  its  benefit  to 
the  United  States,  at  a  tire  ?  when  this  Is 
of  utmost  importance. 

Third,  the  bill  will  provli  e  manv  addi- 
tional Jobs  for  American  workers  that 

''°J^^^-?i^^'^^*^^  ^  ^ost  td  foreign  labor. 

Fourth,  the  bill  will  rei  ult  In  a  cost 
monitoring  system  for  the  ocean  trans- 
portation of  our  oil  impor  s.  so  that  for 
the  first  time  we  will  be  abl  to  determine 
If  the  multinational  oil  c  >mpanles  are 
overcharging  the  American  consumer  for 
this  service. 

Fifth,  the  new  U.S.-flag  tankers  that 
wlU  result  from  the  bill,  will  provide 
badly  needed  protection  U  r  our  marine 
environment. 

,,r^r,^^,?^®1^  ^1*  ^V^^^  *  "'^  improved 
upon  in  the  Senate,  wh*^  it  passed 
overwhelmingly  on  SeptenAer  5    1974 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Senate  amendments 
were  to  the  title  of  the  bl|.  and  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute 
Jority  of  the  Senate  ar.^ 
either  technical,  clarlfyln, 

Ing  in  nature,  and  all  of     „_ 

plained  In  the  conference  eport.  There 
are,  however,  a  number  of  c  langes  which 
I  would  like  to  briefly  con  ment  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members 

The  House  bill   amendsl  section   901 


The  ma- 

lents  were 

or  conform- 

lese  are  ex- 


(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  whereas  section  2  of  the  Senate 
amendment  adds  a  new  subsection  (d) 
to  that  section,  generally  containing 
most  of  the  provisions  set  forth  In  the 
House  bill.  The  Senate  approach  was 
adopted  in  conference  as  It  avoids  cer- 
tain provisions  in  section  901(b)(1) 
that  should  be  applicable  to  Govern- 
ment-generated cargoes  subject  to  that 
section,  but  which  should  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  oil  imports  covered  by  the 
Energy  Transportation  Security  Act.  Ac- 
ceptance of  the  Senate  approach  by  the 
conferees,  generally  required  the  accept- 
ance of  13  technical  Senate  amendments 
that  are  explained  on  pages  5  to  8  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  bill  does  not 
contain  the  provision  set  forth  In  the 
Senate  amendment  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  grant  credits  to- 
ward the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
of  the  act  in  the  case  of  oil  transported 
by  U.S.-flag  tankers,  over  100.000  dead- 
weight tons  between  foreign  ports,  until 
such  time  as  an  oil  discharge  facility,  ca- 
pable of  discharging  fully  laden  vessels 
of  over  200.000  deadweight  tons  is  in  op- 
eration on  any  coast  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  an  improvement  to  the  bill  that 
was  adopted  in  conference  as  there  are 
currently  no  facilities  in  the  United 
States  capable  of  discharging  such  ves- 
sels. It  should  be  noted  that  this  provi- 
sion, set  forth  In  proposed  section  901 
^d)  (3 ) .  provides  that  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority in  this  regard  terminates  as  soon 
as  the  first  oil  discharge  facility  capable 
of  discharging  fully  laden  vessels  of  over 
200,000  deadweight  tons,  is  in  operation 
on  any  of  our  coasts. 

The  requirements  of  "privately  owned 
U.S.-flag  commercial  vessels"  set  forth  in 
section  901(d)  (4)  (B)  of  the  bill  adopted 
by  the  conference  are  more  stringent 
than  those  that  would  apply  to  the  House 
bill.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment   which   requires   that   such 
vessels    be    constructed    in    the    United 
States,  as  the  generation  of  business  for 
domestic  shipyards  and  the  employment 
opportunities  and  balance-of-pavments 
benefits  resulting  therefrom  are  impor- 
tant secondary  benefits  of  the  bill.  Addi- 
tionally, the  conferees  reached  agree- 
ment on  a  revised  Senate  amendment 
which  requires  that  such  vessels  "are  not 
beyond  their  economic  lives — as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce— 
and  with  respect  to  which  the  owner  or 
lessee  thereof  has  entered  into  a  capital 
construction  fund  agreement  with  such 
Secretary  pursuant  to  which  such  vessel 
shall  be  replaced  at  the  end  of  Its  eco- 
nomic life  and  such  agreement  includes 
a  mandatory  deposit  schedule  to  finance 
such  replacement."  This  provision  will 
Insure  that  U.S.-fiag  tankers  are  among 
the  most  modem  and  efficient  In  the 
world. 

The  waiver  provision  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 901(d)(7)  of  the  biU.  adopted  by 
the  conference,  is  more  restrictive  than 
the  provision  In  the  House-passed  bill. 
This  provision  provides  that  the  Energy 
Transportation  Security  Act  may  be 
temporarily  waived  by  the  President 
upon  determination  that  an  emergency 
exists  Justifying  such  a  waiver  In  the  na- 
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tlonal  Interest.  It  Is  Intended  that  the 
temporary  duration  of  the  waiver  exactly 
coincides  with  the  duration  of  the  eme^ 
gency  which  triggered  the  waiver. 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision  to  section  4  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  adopted  by  the  con- 
ferees, which  provides  for  the  remission 
of  certain  import  fees  where  U.S.-fl«£ 
vessels  are  used  to  transport  imported 
oil.  and  the  saving  is  passed  on  to  the 
American  consumer. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  Is  a  Senate  amend- 
ment that  was  revised  by  the  conferees 
The  first  sentence  of  that  section  estab- 
lishes    an     antipollution    constructioo 
standard  of  general  applicability  to  all 
self-propelled  vessels  in  excess  of  70,000 
deadweight  tons,  designed  for  the  car- 
riage of  oil  In  bulk  and  documented  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding vessels  qualifying  for  cargo' un- 
der this  act.  AU  U.S.  vessels  of  this  cate- 
gory, if  contracted  for  after  December 
31.  1975.  must  be  constructed  using  the 
best  available  pollution  prevention  tech- 
nology. In  this  regard,  the  Coast  Guard 
would  generally  foUow  the  procedures 
and  criteria  contained  In  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act.  The  second  sen- 
tence of  section  6  carries  out  the  con- 
ferees' desire  to  establish  a  pilot  project 
to  evaluate,  by  actual  practice,  the  pros 
and  cons  of  double  bottoms.  If  a  self- 
prcqjelled  vessel  of  more  than  20,000 
deadweight  tons,  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  contracted 
for  after  December  31,  1974,  Is  engaged 
in  the  transport  of  oil  in  bulk  to  U.S  west 
coast  ports  located  on  straits  or  internal 
waters,  such  vessels  must  be  equipped 
with  a  segregated  ballast  capability  to 
be  accomplished  In  part  by  a  double  hot- 
torn  fitted  throughout  the  cargo  length 
of  the  vessel.  The  actual  size  and  conflg- 
uratlor  of  the  double  bottom  Is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Coast  Guard,  who  pos- 
sess the  technical  expertise  In  this  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  amendments  that  I 
have  just  alluded  to  are  refinements  of 
the  Energy  Transportation  Security  Act 
of  1974,  that  was  overwhelmingly  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
strongly  urge  the  House  to  support  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  8193 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  DUnols 
(Mr.  Anderson)  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  personally  attended  the 
recent  summit  meeting  I  know  one  of 
the  topics  for  discussion  that  ran  as  a 
thread  through  that  meeting  was  that 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  double 
digit  Inflation  today  is  the  capacity  bot- 
tlenecks and  the  shortages  that  have 
confronted  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  made  that  ob- 
servation I  must  ask  this  tody,  what  to 
God's  name  are  we  doing  at  the  11th 
hour  of  this  session  In  passing  a  piece  of 
111-conceIved  legislation  that  runs  con- 
trary to  everything  that  should  be  fore- 
most on  our  minds  in  view  of  the  recent 
summit  conference? 

The  supporters  of  this  measure  have 
wheeled  out  the  same  old  fatuous  argu- 
ments about  national  security,  about  our 
prestige,  about  environmental  protection. 
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about  new  Jobs,  about  safety  standards, 
and  about  all  the  others  that  are  peren- 
nially associated  with  protectionist  as- 
saults of  this  kind. 

I  would  suggest  that  rather  than  cre- 
ating another  sacred  cow,  is  it  not  about 
time  that  we  puncture  a  few  of  those 
myths  instead? 

This  bill  is  inflationary.  It  is  economi- 
cally nonsensical.  It  would  sell  the  con- 
sumer and  the  taxpayer  interests  down 
the  old  gulf  stream  still  another  time.  In 
addition  to  that  it  is  going  to  be  vetoed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  wonder  where  oiu-  last  week's  howls 
of  outrage  and  professions  of  support 
for  economy  are  as  well  as  the  expres- 
sions of  the  need  to  reduce  energy  costs 
and  avoid  gas  increases?  The  Members 
heard  what  a  storm  went  up  In  this  coun- 
try when  somebody  even  talked  about  a 
10-cent  or  a  20-cent  increase  In  the  gaso- 
line tax.  This  bill  potentially  could  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  $6  to  $7 
billion  a  year  and  It  would  raise  the  price 
of  gasoline  no  less  efifectively  than  would 
an  incresise  In  the  gas  tax. 

I  wonder  if  the  American  people  have 
not  had  enough  hypocrisy  and  double 
talk  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUInoIs.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
to  say  the  President  is  going  to  veto  the 
bUl? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  administration 
was  opposed  to  any  provision  that  would 
mandate  the  carriage  of  20  to  30  per- 
cent of  the  oil  imports  in  American 
tankers. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Permit  me  to  disabuse 
the  gentleman  of  that.  We  have  been 
working  very  closely  with  the  President's 
advisors  an(l  we  have  taken  out  the  pro- 
visions that  were  objectionable  and  I 
think  the  White  House  will  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  have  not 
been  talking  to  the  White  House  on  this 
bill  and  that  may  very  well  be  the  case, 
but  does  the  gentleman  undertake  to 
deny  what  I  have  said  is  false,  that  by 
mandating  the  carriage  of  the  petroleum 
imports  in  American  bottoms  we  are  go- 
ing to  raise  the  cost  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, and  if  the  gentleman  has  evidence 
to  the  contrary  I  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  wiU  put  a  detailed 
report  in  the  Record  that  Is  totally  con- 
trary to  that  concept  and  it  may  well 
save  this. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  One  point 
I  would  like  to  make  hi  the  brief  time  I 
have  remaining  Is  that  as  I  have  said  we 
talked  very  much  in  the  summit  about 
the  need  to  eliminate  the  bottlenecks  In 
the  American  economy  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  shortages  that  are  plagu- 
ing us  today.  It  seems  to  me.  imless  my 
figures  are  incorrect  and  I  do  not  think 
they  are.  that  the  American  shipyards 
are  experiencing  one  of  the  largest  back- 
logs in  peacetime  history,  and  they  have 
$3.5  billion  in  building  orders  compris- 
ing 90  ships  averaging  6  million.  If  we 
require  carriage  by  U.S.  carriers  up  to  25 


or  30  percent.  In  the  targets  that  are 
called  for  in  this  bill  in  1977, 1  ask  any- 
body here,  are  we  not  going  to  swamp 
those  shipyards  even  further? 

Are  we  not  going  to  really  put  them 
in  the  position  of  calling  on  scarce  sup- 
plies of  steel,  scarce  supplies  of  man- 
power, and  bidding  up  the  cost  of  that 
manpower  and  those  commodities? 

The  logic  of  this  bill.  I  think,  is  truly 
amazing,  in  that  it  suggests  we  ought  to 
undertake  a  crash  tanker  construction 
effort  In  competition  for  these  short  sup- 
plies that  I  spoke  of  that  are  in  compe- 
tition with  other  high  priority  sectors. 
To  me  that  just  does  not  make  sense, 
because  what  is  going  to  happen  is  that, 
first  of  all,  we  will  substantially  have 
reduced  by  1977,  unless  Project  Inde- 
pendence is  a  hoax,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is.  we  will  have  reduced  our  imports  of 
oil. 

Second,  because  many  of  the  less  than 
supertanker  size  ships  we  will  be  forced 
to  construct  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  bill  will  be  obsolete,  and  why  are 
they  going  to  be  obsolete?  Because  we  are 
going  to  develop  the  superports  we  have 
been  talking  about. 

We  are  going  to  develop  the  superior 
economies  of  300,000  tons  or  more  dead- 
weight vessels  that  are  coming  on  stream 
in  the  next  decade  and  we  will  not  need 
the  kind  of  vessels  that  are  going  to  be 
constructed  to  meefthe  goals  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

What  about  the  brave  talk  on  reform- 
ing the  Government  regulatory  struc- 
ture and  a  mandatory  Inflation  impact 
statement?  This  bill  Is  the  epitome  of  the 
kind  of  producer  group  legislation — 
supported  by  both  business  and  labor 
interests  in  a  specialized  sector  of  the 
economy — that  has  already  strangled 
the  market  in  surface  freight  trans- 
portation, the  dairy  Industry,  financial 
Institutions,  and  civil  aviation.  Why 
create  a  Commission  on  Regulatory  Re- 
form when  we  are  going  to  add  to  its 
agenda  faster  than  it  can  even  be  estab- 
lished? 

And  finally,  what  about  the  need  for 
new  incentives  for  productivity  improve- 
ment. The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  every 
year  shell  out  $175  million  in  wage  sub- 
sidies for  the  operating  subsidy  pro- 
gram— $10,000  per  Am.erlcan  seaman. 
They  lay  out  37  percent  of  the  cost  of 
every  ship  brought  out  of  American  ship- 
yards imder  the  construction  subsidy 
program.  Now  we  are  proposing  to  re- 
ward the  inefficiency  and  lack  of  com- 
petitiveness implicit  in  those  figures  by 
providing  a  huge  captive  market  for  oil 
cargo.  It  has  been  said  that  oil  and  water 
do  not  mix:  apparently  oil  and  feathers 
do,  because  the  featherbedding  con- 
tained in  this  measure  makes  the  rail- 
road and  construction  unions  look  like 
small-time  oi>erators. 

We  ought  to  make  a  start  toward  cur- 
tailing inordinate  power  of  the  special 
interest  groups.  Yet  this  legislation  rep- 
resents nothing  more  thsm  an  abject 
congressional  abdication  to  (me  of  the 
most  notorious  special  interest  lobbies 
in  town:  The  maritime  and  shipping 
interest  who  already  have  a  $500  mUUon 
per  year  subsidy  program,  50  percent 
cargo  preference  on  Government  ship- 
ments, the  Jones  Act  ban  on  foreign- 


flag  carriage  of  coastwise  traffic,  and  tax 
break  and  deferral  provisions  which  re- 
duce taxes  on  shipping  companies  to 
levels  substantially  below  the  statutory 
rate.  We  have  already  handed  them 
everjrthlng  in  sight  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  consumer  and  taxpayer. 
Are  we  now  going  to  throw  in  the  kitchen 
sink  too? 

Let  us  defeat  this  conference  report. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consvune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  response  to  some  of  the  re- 
marks just  made  by  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  would  like  to 
just  clear  up  one  fact  or  two.  No.  1,  this 
place  of  legislation  fits  clearly  into  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  tmd  the 
ship  construction  programs  that  this 
Congress  overwhelmingly  passed  and 
agreed  to.  to  keep  the  American  flag- 
ships on  our  oceans. 

It  also  fits  into  and  dovetails  into  the 
offshore  ports  legislation. 

When  I  questioned  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Secretary-  of  Transporta- 
tion In  the  hearings  on  this  bill  and  asked 
if  there  would  be  an  increased  cost  to 
the  American  consimier.  none  of  those 
gentlemen  could  answer  affirmatively 
and  coiild  not  state  that  there  would  be 
a  6  or  7  percent  per  gallon  increase  or 
any  gallon  increase  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, because  as  knowledgeable  ship- 
ping and  industry  observers  agree  there 
will  be  no  Increase  to  the  consimaer. 
There  may  very  well  be  a  decrease  to  the 
consimier. 

This  bill  wHl  do  what  the  gentleman 
said.  It  will  give  more  ships  to  the  Ameri- 
can shipyards.  It  will  insist  that  the 
United  States,  for  the  first  time,  states  to 
the  world  and  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  going  to  carry  some  of  our 
commerce  in  American-flag  vessels. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Sp>eaJEer.  will  the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  On  the 
point  the  gentleman  makes,  giving  more 
work  to  the  shipyards,  I  am  not  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  idea  of  employing  more 
American  workers:  but  my  understand- 
ing Is  that  those  shipyards  are  bursting 
at  the  seams  now  with  orders  and  this  Is 
going  to  strain  the  scarce  supply  of  steel 
and  so  on  to  complete  the  kind  of  ves- 
sels needed  to  carry  out  the  mandate  un- 
der the  goals  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  We  have 
at  least  seven  shipyards  in  the  Port  of 
New  York  alone  that  have  closed  in  the 
last  decade.  We  all  know  there  are  seven 
yards  nationally  Just  waiting  for  orders 
to  All  their  capacity  once  again  so  that 
Americsin  workmen  can  be  employed  In 
shipbuilding. 

I  would  say  that  the  arguments  of  the 
gentleman,  although  well  intentloned, 
are  not  supported  by  the  f  su:ts  that  this 
committee  went  into  in  great  detail. 

I  ask  for  an  affirmative  vote  on  this 
legislation. 

I  personally  do  not  agree  with  the 
double-bottom  language  inserted  by  the 
Senate.  I  did  not,  however,  vote  "aye" 
on  the  motion  to  strike  section  6  of  the 
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conference    report    becai  se   I   feel    the 
overall  benefits  far  outw(  Igh  the  disad- 
vantages. My  feelings  ab(  lit  double  bot- 
toms are.  as  I  rise  to  voic(  my  objection, 
my  concern,  and  my  thor  »ugh  disagree- 
ment with  section  6  of     tie  bill  in  the 
conference  report  before  §ie  House.  The 
language  which  states  th  ,t  tankers  en- 
gaged in  the  carriage  of  Jll  to  the  U.S. 
west  coast  shall  be  equlpp^  with  a  segre- 
gated ballast  capacity  w  lich  shall  be 
achieved  in  part  by  fittii  j.  throughout 
the  cargo  length,  a  doubli   bottom  is.  in 
my  judgment,  a  travest;    on  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine,  a   di&  ervice  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  pot^  atial  disaster. 
As  chairman  of  the  Coa  t  Guard  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  ]  [erchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Comr  ittce.  I  have 
conducted  major  hearings  in  the  double- 
bottom  proposals,  and  h)  ve  concluded 
that  Just  about  everyone   vho  is  famil- 
iar with  the  engineering  c  '  such  vessels 
has  concluded  that  they  a  e  totally  xm- 
necessary  and  potentially  i  threat  to  the 
world's  oceans.  I  would  p  )int  out  that 
the  members  of  the  Hoi  se  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Com  littee  argued 
in  vain  against  this  proM  slon.  It  was 
apparently  insisted  upon  h  '  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  ai  d  their  staff 
people,  who  have  maintaij  ed  an  obsti- 
nate attitude  toward  the  fl  idings  of  the 
Congress,  toward  the  IMC<  <  Convention, 
and  toward  the  combined   expertise  of 
the  bulk  of  the  major  mar  time  nations 
of  the  world. 

They  claim  to  base  thei  opinions  on 
Coast  Guard  statements  a  id  studies  of 
several  years  ago  that  ha'  e  since  been 
abandoned  by  the  Coast  G  lard  and  re- 
pudiated by  experts  in  th  s  and  other 
nations.  I  would  like  to  poi:  t  out  a  brief 
history  of  the  chronology  o  the  double- 
bottom  fad  and  its  quick  de  nise  in  every 
sector  except  in  the  Senate  if  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  initially  re- 
ported that  double  bottoms;  would  elimi- 
nate 92  percent  of  penetra  ion  of  cargo 
tanks  in  a  selected  numbe  of  previous 
groundings  that  they  studie  . 

An  IMCO  study  of  78  gro  mdings  con- 
cluded that  73  percent  of  j  ich  ground- 
ings spills  would  have  be«  n  prevented 
with  a  double  bottom. 

MARAD  reevaluated  the  0  riginal  Coast 
Guard  computations  and  further  de- 
hmited  the  Coast  Guard  figl  ire  and  stat- 
ed that  35  percent  of  the  «  -ounding  oil 
loss  would  be  prevented. 

Testimony  before  the  C  aast  Guard 
Subcommittee  brought  fortl:  new  factors 
mitigating  the  effectivenea  of  double 
bottoms,  and  witnesses  ini  icated  that 
the  35  percent  would  go  ev  m  lower. 

The  committee  found  th  t  there  are 
four  serious  disadvantages  to  double- 
bottom  tankers  that  did  n^  k  surface  in 
the  original  studies.  TheseTlncluded  • 

First,  an  inherent  decreaifc  hi  stabili- 
ty, with  a  resistance  to  capjzing; 
Second,    a    loss    of    buolancy'  in    a 
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grounded  double  bottom  wfculd  impair 
salvage  efforts  and  increase  the  poten- 
tial  for  losing  an  entire  car  o; 

Third,  the  potential  for  (  eis  accumu- 
lation in  the  double  bottom  ^d  the  dan 
ger  of  explosion ;  and 

Fourth,  the  fact  that  th^  only  work 
with  minor  accidents 


At  the  IMCO  meeting  in  October,  the 
French  reported  that  they  ran  the 
Coast  Guard  figures  through  their  com- 
puters and  came  up^with  a  negative  read- 
ing; that  is,  based  on  the  factors  out- 
lined, there  would  actually  be  more  oil 
spilled  with  double  bottoms  than  with 
the  single-skin  tankers. 

This  whole  reduction  from  the  opti- 
mistic Coast  Guard  figure  of  92  percent 
took  place  over  the  4 -month  period, 
July-October  1873,  and  constituted  a 
dramatic  reduction  In  the  supposed  ef- 
ficacy of  the  double  bottoms.  This  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  the  Coast  Guard 
command  people  have  altered  their  posi- 
tion on  these  types  of  ships. 

Becaiise  the  Coast  Guard  Subcommit- 
tee conducted  extensive  hearings  Into 
the  problems  of  operational  and  acci- 
dental tank  ship  pollution  and  the  rec- 
ommended alternatives  for  eliminating 
such  pollution,  I  and  members  of  my 
staff  were  appointed  to  the  IMCO— In- 
tergovernmental Maritime  Consultative 
Organization — delegation  which  met  In 
London  during  the  months  of  October- 
November  1973.  and  which  thoroughly 
explored  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
reducing  pollution  of  the  world's  oceans 
and  waterways.  As  a  result  of  this  ex- 
perience, I  was  asked  to  testify  before 
the  Coast  Guard  on  July  31  of  this  year 
on  the  subject  of  the  efficacy  of  double- 
bottom  tank  ships. 

I  will  recite  a  portion  of  my  statement 
before  the  Coast  Guard  because  of  Its 
relevance  today: 

As  I  understand  It.  none  of  the  people  In 
the  legislative  branch  of  government  who  are 
advocates  of  the  double  bottom  system  at- 
tended the  IMCO  convention,  despite  the 
fact  that  many  were  Invited.  On  the  other 
hand,  members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  staff  sat  day  and  night 
for  six  weeks  throughout  the  debate  and  the 
presentation  of  evidence  and  I  attended  sim- 
ilar meetings  in  excess  of  a  week. 

I  had  assumed  In  view  of  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  that  Is  contained 
In  the  hearings  of  the  House  and  the  IMCO 
conference  which  overwhelmingly  disputes 
the  double  bottom  concept  of  pollution  con- 
trol that  this  Issue  would  have  been  put  to 
rest  for  the  foreseeable  future.  I  can  only 
assume  that  the  advocates  of  double  bottoms 
have  not  read  any  of  the  publications  or  ex- 
tracts of  these  meetings. 

I  found  great  resentment  against  the 
cavalier  attitude — the  arrogance  if  vou  will — 
on  the  part  of  IMCO  participants  against 
those  people  in  the  United  States  who  think 
their  commitment  to  clean  up  the  world's 
oceans  and  waterways  Is  greater  than  that 
of  the  English,  the  French,  the  Norwegians, 
the  Germans,  the  Danes,  the  Japanese,  and 
others. 

For  people  who  were  3.674  mUes  distant 
from  the  Intense  IMCO  debate  to  airily  dis- 
miss the  combined  expertise  of  the  greatest 
maritime  nations  in  the  world — Including 
experU  from  the  United  States  outside  of 
Oovernment— Is  utterly  folly. 

The  Norwegian  delegation  In  particular, 
was  made  up  of  men  of  the  highest  Integrity. 
They  were  precise,  knowledgeable,  and  per- 
suasive. But  above  all.  they  had  the  facts 

englneerlng-wlse      and     experience-wise— to 
convince  most  participants  at  IMCO. 

The  Norwegians  stated.  "We  have  had  ex- 
perience in  Norway  with  double  bottoms  on 
oU  and  bulk  ore  carriers.  We  experienced 
much  more  dlfflcvUty  with  double  bottoms 
than  single  bottom  vessels."  For  example: 

1.  Oas  would  collect  in  the  pipelines  and 
owners  found  they  bad  to  install  detectors  In 


the    double    bottom    as    a    safety    measura 
against  explosions. 

2.  There  would  be  extensive  leakage  of  on 
into  the  double  bottom. 

3.  Cracks  in  the  structure  always  occur  and 
If  the  double-bottom  gets  oU  in  it,  without  a 
piping  system  to  remove  the  oU.  it  has  to  be 
discharged  through  the  bilge  and  through 
the  engine  room,  which  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous  to  the  ship  and  the  crew. 

In  short,  Norway  felt  that  double  bottoms 
are  dangerous  to  safety  and  poUution  cltln* 
problems  of  grounding  and  sinking,  difficult 
in  mooring,  dlfHculty  in  salvaging  and  the 
constant  threat  of  gas  seepage  into  the  dou- 
ble  bottom  space  and  explosions. 

The  British  and  French,  who  still  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  Torrey  Canyon,  were  also 
unalterably  opposed  to  double  bottom  tank 
ship  requirements.  The  British  delegation 
pointed  out  that  experience  with  double  bot- 
tonis  found  the  following  negative  effects* 

1.  Adverse  effect  on  stability. 

2.  Adverse  effect  on  stability  of  Intact  ves- 
sel when  loaded. 

3.  Poor  stability  of  damaged  vessel. 

4.  Additional  adverse  effect  when  wind 
loading. 

5.  Possibility  of  leakage  into  the  double 
bottom. 

6.  Added  weight  to  double  bottom. 
The  French  delegation  suggested  at  one 

point  that  IMCO  actually  prohibit  double 
bottoms  as  a  threat  to  the  world's  oceans. 
I  would  remind  you  for  the  record  that 
the  original  support  and  engineering  data  on 
double  bottoms  came  to  the  Coast  Guard 
from  engineers  who  have  since  re-eva!uated 
original  data  and  collected  new  Information. 
The  advocates  of  double  bottoms  listened  to 
them  before,  and  I  ask,  why  don't  they  listen 
to  them  now? 

I  feel  it  Is  no  secret  at  this  point  In  time 
that  the  Coast  Guard  advocacy  of  double 
bottoms  at  the  IMCO  conference  was  one  of 
a  series  of  acceptable  alternatives  one  of 
which,  segregated  ballast,  was  overwhelm- 
ingly adopted. 

As  It  turns  out,  however,  thanks  to  those 
advocates  whose  knowledge  and  Informa- 
tion has  remained  static  since  1970-71,  what 
was  once  an  alternative  has  become  an 
albatross  around  the  neck  of  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  industry.  The  vote 
against  the  United  States  ofBcial  stand  on 
double  bottoms  at  IMCO  was  much  more 
substantial  than  the  almost  3  to  1  ratio 
would  Indicate.  Several  delegations,  includ- 
ing the  Canadians,  told  me  their  vote  for  the 
United  States  position  was  a  "sympathy 
vote",  that  they  in  no  way  supported  the 
double  bottom  concept,  and,  in  fact,  if  their 
votes  had  been  crucial,  would  have  voted 
against. 
The  evidence  is  now  clear. 
The  facts  are  there  for  all  to  see,  but  the 
advocates  refuse  to  accept — or  even  worse— 
they  refuse  to  even  acknowledge  new 
evidence. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  mountain 
of  evidence  and  testimony  to  which  I 
have  been  exposed  I  felt  I  must  state  for 
the  Record  that  double  bottoms  have 
the  highest  risk  probability  of  any  cur- 
rently known  ship  construction  configu- 
ration of  causing  more  oil  to  be  spilled 
on  more  beaches  in  just  one  severe  acci- 
dent than  all  single  skin  accidents  com- 
bined In  any  projected  10-year  period. 

As  I  told  the  Coast  Guard,  the  French 
took  the  firmest  stand  at  the  IMCO  Con- 
vention, because  they  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  I  have — with  one 
difference — they  offered  mathematical 
proof.  According  to  the  French  presenta- 
tion, their  studies,  using  the  same 
grounding  and  accident  figures  presented 
by  the  U.S.  delegation,  showed  that  pol- 
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lution  would  be  increased  instead  of  de- 
creased in  double  bottoms.  They  calcu- 
lated that  In  the  double-bottom  ship, 
there  would  annually  be  235  tons  of 
pollution  by  accidental  outflow.  On  the 
other  hand.  In  a  non-double-bottom  ship, 
there  would  be  an  annual  pollution  of 
123  tons  by  accidental  outflow. 

As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  staff 
and  I  sat  through  6  weeks  of  the  IMCO 
debate.  The  people  in  the  other  body, 
who  are  now  laying  down  the  law  on 
this  issue,  did  not  deem  it  worthwhile  to 
show  up.  One  staff  person  did  appear  for 
approximately  20  minutes,  but  never  sat 
down  because  the  debate  "was  boring." 
I  understand  that  these  are  the  same 
people  who  insisted  that  section  6  was 
included  in  the  bill  and  report  before  us 
or  they  would  not  agree  to  report  any 
biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  big  mistake  has  been 
made  here.  I  have  no  doubt,  however, 
that  this  mistake  will  have  to  be  cor- 
rected— either  by  amendment  or  In  the 
marketplace.  I  hope  the  American  people 
will  not  pay  the  price  of  this  mistake 
because  the  breakup  of  just  one  double- 
bottom  tanker  could  cause  a  catastrophic 
discharge  of  oil  greater  than  the  annual 
60,000  tons  of  spillage  from  conventional 
tankers.  This  would  be  a  terrible  price 
to  pay  for  the  temporary  political  ad- 
vantage that  may  have  been  achieved 
by  this  phony  maneuver. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  considers  a  measure  which  would 
raise  the  cost  of  oil  for  the  American 
consumer. 

The  Energy  Transportation  Security 
Act  of  1974  would  require  that  by  1977, 
30  percent  of  oil  coming  into  this  coun- 
try would  have  to  be  brought  In  Ameri- 
can-flag ships.  Since  only  4  percent  of  oil 
Imports  are  presently  carried  by  Ameri- 
can-flag ships,  this  bill  contemplates  an 
increase  of  26  percent  In  less  than  3  years. 
To  meet  this  required  increase  would 
cost  $4  billion  to  build  additional  tankers 
which  is  an  expense  that  could  more  use- 
fully be  invested  in  an  area  where  the 
United  States  Is  competitive,  such  as 
aerospace  technology  and  electronics. 

The  cost  of  operating  American-flag 
ship  vessels  exceeids  that  of  foreign  ships. 
The  Maritime  Administration  estimates 
that  implementation  of  the  provision  of 
this  bill  could  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer 2  cents  a  gallon  more  for  gasoline 
because  of  the  resulting  increase  In 
transportation  costs  In  bringing  foreign 
oil  to  the  United  States.  This  Increase 
could  add  up  nationally  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars more  spent  on  the  retail  gasoline 
product. 

While  a  national  security  argument 
has  been  raised  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
requiring  30  percent  of  our  oil  imports 
to  be  shipped  in  American  vessels  could 
assure  this  country  a  continuous  supply 
of  oil.  Certainly  if  the  shipping  country 
refuses  to  ship  oil  to  the  United  States, 
the  nationality  of  the  tanker  is  Ir- 
relevant. In  fact,  the  State  Department, 
the  Federal  Energy  Office,  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration  have  Indicated  op- 
position to  this  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  price  of  fuel  oil 
derivative  products  at  an  all  time  high, 
one  would  think  that  this  Congress  would 
be  loath  to  enact  a  measure  that  would 
cost  the  consumer  over  $2  billion  a  year 
more  by  1985.  While  the  goal  of  Increased 
employment  for  American  workers  Is  a 
praiseworthy  one,  the  detriment  to  our 
economy  here  far  outweights  the  bene- 
fits. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
bilL 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Du  Pont)  . 

Mr.  du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  expect 
most  of  the  Members  are  getting  a  little 
tired  of  hearing  me  talk  against  this 
bill.  It  has  been  a  long  time  and  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric  along  the  way; 
but  it  is  a  bad  bill.  We  ought  to  talk 
against  it.  because  there  Is  no  way  this 
bill  is  not  going  to  increase  the  price  of 
gasoline  by  1  to  2  cents  a  gallon. 

How  in  the  devil  any  of  you  are  going 
to  go  home  to  campaign  and  explain  to 
our  constituents  why  we  are  for  higher 
gas  prices  at  this  particular  time,  I  do 
not  know. 

There  are  some  other  arguments 
against  It,  also.  I  have  talked  about  the 
fact  before  of  the  violation  of  30  treaties 
we  have  signed  guaranteeing  equal  access 
to  our  ports  to  ships  of  foreign  nations. 
Now,  we  are  saying  they  cannot  have 
that. 

And  think  of  the  retaliation  problems. 
It  Is  wonderful  to  visualize  all  the  im- 
ported oil  coming  from  abroad  Into 
American  ports  In  American-flag 
tankers.  But  we  just  had  an  oil  embargo 
last  year.  Why  will  not  this  legislation 
encourage  the  Arabs  to  say,  "You  are 
not  going  to  get  any  oil  unless  it  is 
shipped  In  our  vessels." 

That  Is  exactly  what  this  bill  encour- 
ages. This  is  the  first  time  that  cargo 
preference  has  been  extended  to  non- 
governmental cargoes  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  We  are  doing  something 
today  that  Is  going  to  touch  off  another 
trade  war,  make  our  oil  more  expensive, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  Is  a  very  foolish 
step. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  is  going  to  im- 
pact imfairly  on  different  regions  of  the 
country.  I  would  say  to  some  of  the 
Members  from  the  New  England  States 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  such  as 
I  am,  that  they  are  going  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  this.  Out  in  the  Midwest,  their 
oil  does  not  come  from  tankers.  It  is 
going  to  be  cheaper.  The  oil  for  New 
England  is  going  to  be  more  expensive. 
So  is  oil  In  the  MId-AtlantIc  States.  I 
think  that  Is  a  tough  one  to  explain  to 
consumers  who  are  already  hard  pressed. 

Let  me  make  two  fxirther  comments, 
and  then  let  us  get  on  and  have  a  vote 
on  this.  Members  received  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  which  we  sent  around  the 
other  day.  More  than  40  newspapers  in 
this  country  such  as  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  (Time  magazine,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  have  editorialized  against 
this  bill.  All  across  the  coimtry.  news- 
papers and  magazines  have  editorial- 
ized against  this  bill  as  a  consumer 
ripoff. 

If  any  Member  has  not  seen  them, 
we  have  got  some  copies  of  them  over 


here.  It  is  a  consumer  ripoff,  and  a  bad 
one. 

Finally,  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  2  days 
ago.  the  President  stood  in  this  Chamber 
and  talked  to  us  about  the  economy  and 
about  inflation.  He  said  that  he  hoped 
that  legislation  that  the  Congress  passed 
would  have  an  Inflationary  impact  state- 
ment attached  to  it.  When  the  proper 
time  comes,  I  am  going  to  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  Instructions  to  the 
committee  to  prepare  an  Inflation  Im- 
pact statement  on  this  bill. 

The  inflation  impact  of  this  bill  Is 
enormous,  and  we  cannot  start  off  the 
President's  new  effort  to  get  Inflation  un- 
der control  unless  we  start  off  by  defeat- 
ing this  conference  report,  or  at  the  very 
least  recommitting  it  so  that  we  can  get 
some  good  figures  on  what  the  bill  Is  go- 
ing to  do. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  his  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  share  the  gen- 
tleman's sentiments.  I  believe  he  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

I  dislike  opposing  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect,  but  I  believe  the  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct  in  his  points.  I  join 
him  in  that  and  ask  that  the  conference 
report  be  defeated. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DXT  PONT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Uke  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  in  his  opposition  to  this  con- 
ference report.  I  commend  him  for  his 
leadership,  and  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark)  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
the  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
8193. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
has  concisely  stated  the  reasons  why  toe 
House  should  support  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Merchant  Marine,  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  being  in  complete  agreement 
with,  and  strongly  support,  her  state- 
ment. 

In  the  Interest  of  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Our  Committee  on  Merchant  Msulne 
and  Fisheries  held  lengthy  hearings  on 
this  legislation — 15  days  of  hearings  and 
2  days  of  markup  sessions,  and  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  8,  1974.  The 
Senate  held  comprehensive  hearings  be- 
fore passing  this  legislation.  The  differ- 
ences between  these  two  bills  were  ironed 
out  in  conference.  The  conference  report 
represents  a  successful  effort  to  blend  the 
best  features  of  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  H.R.  8193,  and  deserves  the 
support  of  the  House. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  real  opponents  of  this  vital  leg- 
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Islation  are  the  multinal  onal  oil  com- 
panies. For  some  time,  a  number  ot 
committees  of  the  Congi  sss  have  been 
attempting  to  formulate  ;  i  national  en- 
ergy policy  that  is  not  doi  linated  by  the 
oil  industry.  Our  Comm  ttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisher!  s  has  concen- 
trated on  the  ocean  trai  isportatlon  of 
our  vital  oil  imports.  ThT  result  of  our 
work  is  the  Energy  Tratfcportation  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974.  that  Is  before  you 
today.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisl(  tlon  was  con- 
sidered at  length  by  the  House  earlier 
this  year.  At  that  time,  it  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  a  vote  of  266  to 
136.  I  ask  the  House  onc(  again  to  de- 
clare its  support  for  this  '  ery  vital  leg- 
islation, and  approve  U  e  conference 
report  on  H.R.  8193. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Siffeaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  colsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Calllomla  (Mr. 
Leggett).  \ 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  there  Is 
some  controversy  over  th  i  conference 
report.  It  Is  based  not  on  he  action  of 
the  conference  committeei  but  on  the 
content  of  the  Energy  T\  ansportaticai 
Security  Act  itself. 

While  I  understand  th<  concern  of 
those  who  oppose  the  repa  t,  and  while 
I  respect  their  reasoning  au  1  motivation, 
I  urge  the  House  to  reafflns  the  decision 
It  made  on  May  8  when  It  pi  ssed  the  bill. 
If  we  require  20  percent-^  ncreaslng  to 
30  percent  by  1977— of  the  oil  Imported 
into  the  United  States  to  fe  carried  In 
American  ships,  we  will  idd  approxi- 
mately 1  cent  onto  the  retill  price  of  a 
gallon  of  gasoline.  Gasollii^  prices  are 
astronomical  as  It  is,  and  I  tio  not  enjoy 
the  prospect  of  a  further  ilcrease. 

I  do  not  enjoy  paying  my  iealth  Insur- 
ance premiums  either.  Buff  that  it  not 
the  point.  I  pay  them  becau  >e  the  possi- 
ble consequences  of  not  pay  ng  are  even 
less  enjoyable.  So  It  Is  with  this  bill. 

The  Energy  Transportat  on  Security 
Act  Is  the  only  route  wherefcr  we  can  be 
sure  the  United  States  wlllf acquire  the 
capability  to  transport  30  pA'cent  of  our 
Incoming  oil.  as  opposed  to  me  mlnlscule 
5  percent  we  now  carry.      1 

Why  do  we  need  this  capallllty?  I  sug- 
gest the  answer  Is  given  b;  the  events 
of  the  past  year.  In  which  th(  oil-produc- 
ing nations  formed  a  cartel  t  latmAywell 
break  us  if  we  do  not  break:  It  first,  and 
in  which  our  NATO  allies  fl  itly  refused 
to  cooperate  with  our  e^rt  to  save 
Israel. 

The  world  Is  not  as  frle^y  a  place 
as  It  used  to  be.  We  carmot^mlnate  It 
economically  as  we  used  to.jAnd  by  all 
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the  evidence  things  are  gi|big  to  get 
worse. 

It  Is  becoming  Increaslngir  apparent 
that  we  can  count  on  onlyijhose  things 
which  we  can  do  for  ourmves.  Ftor- 
timately,  we  are  blessed  wit  Immense 
natural  resources  and  unpanflleled  tech- 
nology; there  are  a  great  lainy  things 
we  can  do  for  ourselves.  Uniortunately, 
there  are  also  a  number  oB^thlngs  we 
can  not  do,  such  as  minel  copper  or 
chromium;  you  can  not  do  m  if  you  do 
not  have  It. 


Oil  transport  falls  Into  the  middle 
category:  we  can  do  this  for  ourselves, 
but  only  if  we  make  a  determined  long- 
term  effort  to  give  ourselves  the  capa- 
bility. I  feel  we  must  do  this.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
powers  that  produce  raw  materials;  we 
must  not  add  to  our  problems  by  sub- 
jecting ourselves  to  those  who  can  trans- 
IJort  them. 

This  bill  is,  in  effect,  an  Insurance 
policy.  The  premiums  are  not  pleasant. 
But  the  consequences  of  nonpartlclpa- 
tlon  are  considerably  worse.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  report. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

Mr.  AITOERSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman for  the  tremendous  job  she  has 
done  In  bringing  this  legislation  before 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  8193.  to  re- 
quire that  a  certain  percentage  of  U.S. 
oil  imported  into  the  United  States  be 
carried  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

This  timely  piece  of  legislation  has 
Indeed  multibenefits  to  our  Nation,  not 
only  by  strengthening  our  merchant 
marine,  but  also  by  stimulating  employ- 
ment, improving  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, promoting  our  national  security, 
benefiting  the  consumer  and  taxpayer, 
and  helping  to  improve  our  marine  en- 
vironment. 

One  of  the  lessons  I  hope  we  learned 
this  past  winter  was  the  foUy  of  our 
dependence  upon  foreign  sources  for  our 
vital  energy  needs.  Now  I  trust  that  we 
will  not  need  a  similar  shock  to  demon- 
strate the  fiaws  in  our  uimecessary  reli- 
ance upon  forelgn-fiag  tankers  for  over 
95  percent  of  our  petroleum  product  im- 
ports. The  passage  of  this  bill  will  help 
alter  this  situation  by  creating  a  U.S. 
fleet  cai)able  of  carrying  at  least  30 
percent  of  our  oil  imports  by  1977, 
thereby  greatly  Improving  our  self- 
reliance  and  our  national  security. 

In  addition,  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  greatly  improve  our  vital  shipbuild- 
ing industry.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
103  new  tankers  will  be  needed  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  this  bill  by  1985. 
This  naturally  will  account  for  numerous 
new  jobs  in  shipbuilding,  ship  repairs, 
and  supportive  Industries.  Furthermore, 
the  employment  of  U.S.  seamen  to  oper- 
ate these  ships  would  not  only  be  a  tre- 
mendous boost  to  our  sagging  maritime 
employment,  but  It  would  also  add  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  our  economy  In  the 
form  of  wages. 

While  there  has  been  much  concern 
over  the  effect  of  this  bill  upon  the  cost 
of  oil  to  the  consiuner,  both  the  House 
and  Senate  committees  considering  the 
bill  concluded  that  there  should  be  no 
increased  cost  to  the  consiuner;  in  fact, 
there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  a  pos- 
sible savings  of  1  cent  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  these  and 
other  benefits,  I  support  this  landmark 
piece  of  legislation.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  the  conferees  retained  the 


exemption  for  the  small  refiner,  which  I 
fought  so  hard  to  obtain. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today 
in  the  passage  of  this  very  beneficial  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  trcaa  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  DU  Pont)  .  To  vote  for  this  biU 
Is  to  vote  for  a  gasoline  tax  on  the  con- 
sumers of  every  area.  If  we  do  that,  and 
at  the  same  time  claim  to  oppose  another 
gas  tax,  we  are  indeed  brave  people. 

I  remember,  and  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  history,  the  last 
time  we  employed  a  policy  Uke  this.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  did  it  when  we  were  trying 
to  sell  grain  to  the  Russians  in  the  early 
sixties. 

I  think  we  all  remember  what  hap- 
pened. When  the  Russians  found  out  the 
real  cost  of  American  bottoms,  we  did 
not  sell  any  more  grain  for  10  years.  You 
may  say.  "That  is  a  good  thing."  But 
it  was  not  then.  That  was  a  time  when 
we  were  trying  to  move  the  surplus.  But 
not  a  pound  of  it  moved  to  Russia  be- 
cause the  transportation  cost  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms  was  prohibitive. 

The  cost  will  be  again  prohibitive,  but 
we  wIU  have  to  pay  it  because  we  need 
the  oil.  If  you  want  to  lay  this  tax  on 
gasoline,  go  ahead  but  I  am  not  going  to 
be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  HJl.  8193,  the  Energy  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1974.  and  urge  the  adoo- 
tlon  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side.  Heretofore  In 
our  hearings,  there  were  contrary  argu- 
ments and  a  heavy  weight  of  evidence 
that  indeed  this  legislation  will  not  In- 
crease the  cost  of  gasoline.  That  claim 
is  a  scarecrow;  It  Is  a  bugbear.  In  the 
present  conference  report,  we  do  not  re- 
quire one  single  gallon  of  oil  to  be  car- 
ried In  an  American  bottom.  It  Is  per- 
missive only  and  required  only  where 
the  ships  are  available.  And.  by  golly.  If 
American    bottoms    are    available    and 
they  are  lined  up.  unused,  and  If  there 
are  American  sailors  available  to  sail  the 
ships,  we  should  put  the  oil  In  those  bot- 
toms. Again.  It  Is  permissive.  It  is  not 
requh-ed.  The  President  Is  authorized  In 
this  conference  report — has  absolute  dis- 
cretion— to  waive  completely  every  re- 
quirement of  the  legislation  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  If  there  Is  going  to  be  an 
Increase  In  gasoline  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation,  which  I  doubt,  the  President 
can  weigh  that  Impact  of  the  bill  In  the 
naUonal  interest.  This  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
economically  sound.   It   Is   ecologically 
sound.  I  urge  the  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  as  passed 
by  the  two  bodies  did  not  differ  In  any 
fundamental  respect,  but  rather  in  terms 
of  legislative  drafting.  The  House-passed 
bill  consisted  of  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 901(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
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of  1936.  The  Senate-passed  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  estabhshed  a  new  subsection 
(d)  to  section  901  of  the  act  thereby  seg- 
regating the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
dealing  with  the  importation  of  petro- 
leum from  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
governing  the  carriage  of  Government- 
sponsored  cargoes. 

The  Senate  approach  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  a  number  of  provisions  which 
were  not  required  in  the  House  bill  to 
cover  such  matters  as  Presidential  waiver 
and  establishment  of  agency  responsi- 
bility for  administration  of  the  act.  The 
House  bill,  of  course,  was  able  to  rely 
upon  existing  provisions  of  section  901 
(b)  in  these  regards.  The  Committee  of 
Conference  adopted  the  Senate  approach 
with  only  minor  revisions  dealing  prin- 
cipally with  the  question  of  Presidential 
waiver  authority. 

The  waiver  language  of  existing  sec- 
tion 901(b).  which  the  House  biU  would 
have  relied  upon,  provides  for  a  waiver 
whenever  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  or  otherwise,  or  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  declares  that 
an  emergency  exists  justifying  a  tem- 
porary waiver  and  so  notifies  the  appro- 
priate line  agencies  of  the  Government. 
The  Senate-passed  bill  eliminated  the 
references  to  congressional  action  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  redundant 
and  imposed  a  180-day  limit  on  the  dura- 
tion of  any  waiver.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  considered  such  a  limi- 
tation arbitrary  and  unwise.  After  con- 
sultation with  the  President,  a  new 
waiver  provision  was  drafted  which  states 
that  this  act  may  be  temporarily  waived 
by  the  President  upon  determination  that 
an  emergency  exists  justifying  such  a 
waiver  in  the  national  interest. 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  utilization  of 
this  waiver  authority  by  the  President 
must  be  based  upon  a  specific  emergency 
of  a  temporary  nature,  the  adoption  of 
the  phrase  "in  the  national  interest"  Ls 
intended  to  vest  in  the  President  broad 
discretion  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  emergency  which  might  justify  in- 
voking this  authority.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  President  is  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  waiver  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  legislation 
as  reported  by  the  committee  of 
conference. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  contahied  sev- 
eral provisions  which  ampUfy  this  legis- 
lation In  a  constructive  maimer.  These 
are  sections  4,  5  and  6  of  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  conference. 
Section  4  authorizes  a  remission  of  oil 
import  license  fees  for  a  5-year  period 
following  enactment  of  the  legislation 
with  respect  to  oil  Imported  on  U.S.- 
flag  vessels.  This  remission  Is  contingent 
upon  the  savingi.  being  passed  on  to  the 
oil  consumer,  and  while  there  Is  no  guar- 
antee that  importers  will  exercise  this 
option,  there  should  be  considerable 
pressure  upon  Importers  to  do  so  thereby 
reduchig  the  cost  of  Imported  oil  by  15 
cents  per  barrel  and  42  cents  per  barrel 
In  the  case  of  residual  fuel  oU. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  of  conference  amends 
section  800  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 


of  1936  to  provide  for  a  fair  apportion- 
ment of  maritime  subsidies  to  insure  that 
sufficient  funds  are  available  to  serve  the 
foreign  trade  interests  of  all  our  sea- 
coasts.  This  provision  is  supplementary 
to  language  which  was  enacted  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  to  place 
the  Great  Lakes  on  the  same  footing  sis 
our  ocean  seacoasts.  Hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  House  and  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  other  body  over  the 
past  year  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  efforts  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  stimulate  trade  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  are  inadequate.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  adoption  of  this  provision  will 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  Department 
of  Conunerce  that  Congress  expects  a 
more  imaginative  and  constructive  ap- 
proach to  Great  Lakes  shipping  prob- 
lems in  the  future. 

Section  6  of  the  conference  bill  ad- 
dresses the  very  serious  question  of 
ocean  pollution  from  oil.  The  first  para- 
graph of  section  6  requires  that  tankers 
of  more  than  70.000  deadweight  tons  be 
constructed  and  operated  with  the  best 
available  pollution  prevention  technol- 
ogy. The  70,000-deadweIght-ton  fioor  is 
consonant  with  the  1973  pollution  con- 
vention adopted  at  London  by  the  In- 
tergovernmental Maritime  Consultative 
Organization — ^IMCO. 

As  the  statement  of  managers  in- 
dicates, it  is  expected  that  the  Coast 
Guard  will  utilize  the  statutory  frame- 
work of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety 
Act  In  Implementing  this  paragraph. 
Title  n  of  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  addresses  the  question  of 
tanker  pollution  In  comprehensive 
terms,  but  gives  the  Coast  Guard  the  op- 
tion of  imposing  construction  and  op- 
erating standards  imllaterally  or  of 
adopting  as  the  United  States  standards 
the  standards  promulgated  by  IMCO  if 
the  IMCO  standards  meet  minimum 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

While  the  1973  IMCO  poUution  con- 
vention was  a  giant  step  forward  In  up- 
grading tanker  construction  standards, 
that  convention  has  not  yet  entered  into 
force.  Regardless  of  the  fate  of  inter- 
national efforts  to  minimize  oil  pollu- 
tion, it  Is  essential  that  the  United  States 
do  everything  within  Its  power  to  see 
that  ships  operating  in  UJ3.  waters  or 
flying  the  U.8.  flag  conform  to  the  high- 
est possible  standards. 

The  provisions  of  section  6  do  not  ap- 
ply to  foreign-flag  vessels.  However,  if 
the  international  standards  applicable  to 
foreign-flag  vessels  fall  substantially  be- 
low those  imposed  on  UJ3.  vessels,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
Coast  Guard  will  be  under  a  very  severe 
obligation  as  set  forth  in  the  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act  to  unilaterally  im- 
pose these  higher  standards  on  foreign- 
flag  vessels  seeking  to  enter  our  waters. 
We  have  no  intention  of  placing  Amer- 
ican-flag vessels  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage on  the  world's  sea  lanes,  but  the 
answer  is  not  to  lower  standards  for  U.S. 
vessels  but  rather  to  compel  foreign  ship- 


owners who  wish  to  enter  oiu-  trades  to 
adhere  to  oiu-  standards  of  pollution  pre- 
vention technology. 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  6  Im- 
poses a  requirement  that  tankers  of  more 
than  20,000  deadweight  tons  entering 
west  co€ist  ports  be  equipped  with  a  seg- 
regated ballast  system  which  Includes  a 
double  bottom.  The  legislation  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  would  have  imposed  this 
double  bottom  requirement  on  U.S.-flag 
ships  generally.  Since,  however,  there  is 
a  legitimate  difference  of  opinion  among 
technical  experts  over  the  efficacy  of 
double  bottoms  as  a  pollution-preven- 
tion device,  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence agreed  to  limit  this  requirement  at 
this  time  to  west  coast  ports  such  as 
Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco  Bay. 

A  large  number  of  tankers  are  now  be- 
mg  built  to  the  United  States  equipped 
with  double  bottoms.  These  ships  are 
primarily  totended  for  the  Government 
of  Alaska  North  Slope  oil  from  the  Port  of 
Valdez,  Alaska,  to  Puget  Sound  and  other 
west  coast  ports.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  vrtll  re- 
sult to  the  imposition  of  a  double  bot- 
tom requirement  on  many  vessels  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  built  to  this  man- 
ner. The  provision  will,  however  serve 
to  accelerate  both  Coast  Guard  and  to- 
dustry  efforts  to  develop  the  safest  pos- 
sible segregated  ballast  systems.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to- 
tend  to  follow  this  very  closely  with  ex- 
tensive oversight  hearings  during  the 
94th  Congress. 

H.R.  8193  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  is  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  carriage  of  oil 
h7  U£.-flag  tankers.  I  urge  adopUon  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  major  oil  companies  are  opposed 
to  H.R.  8193,  requiring  that  a  percentage 
of  the  oil  Imported  toto  the  United  States 
be  carried  to  U.S.-flag  vessels.  These 
companies  have  sought  to  generate  oppo- 
sition to  the  legislation,  based  on  the 
claim  that  this  legislation  will  make 
petroleum  products  more  expensive  for 
the  consimier. 

No  one  wants  to  add  to  the  burden 
which  the  current  Infiation  has  placed 
on  the  consumer. 

But  analysis  shows  that  the  American 
consumer  has  long  been  abused  by  for- 
elgn-fiag shlpptog. 

The  major  oil  companies — who  oppose 
this  legislation— have  a  lucrative  vested 
toterest  to  foreign-flag  shipping. 

The  major  U.S.  oil  comptmies  own  the 
foreign  subsidiaries  who  to  turn  own  the 
foreign-flag  ships  which  bring  oU  to  the 
United  States. 

Almost  all  of  the  imported  oil  which 
comes  toto  the  country  by  ship  comes  to 
on  foreign-flag  ships. 

The  major,  totegrated  oil  companies 
have  both  the  tacentlve  and  control  to 
keep  the  price  the  consumer  pays  for 
shipping  as  high  as  possible. 

These  vertically  totegrated  totema- 
tional  oil  companies  control  the  lion's 
share  of  crude  oil  production,  refining, 
and  markettog— In  the  United  States 
and  abroad — as  well  as  half  of  all  shlp- 
ptog. 
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sign  shipping 
Jes  to  go  un- 

Xior  bookkeep- 

phlpplng  prof- 

le  Integrated. 

^&n  realize  to- 

Jlt  in  a  bene- 


as  a  result  of 

longctanding 

[  on  the  Amer- 

Imerlcan  tax- 


Vertically  integrated  c(  mpanles  enjoy 
tremendous  flexibUltj  in  he  assignment 
of  costs  and  prices  to  var  ous  operations 
and  various  countries  in  the  pursuit  of 
maximum  aftertax  profit) . 

Profits  in  foreign  shipj  ing  are  worth 
nearly  twice  as  much  to  integrated  oil 
companies  as  are,  for  ea  ample,  profits 
in  domestic  refining  and  marketing. 

Oil  companies  do  not  dli  close  the  price 
charged  for  shipping  oil. 

Because  the  oil  compa  lies  are  Inte- 
grated into  fleld-to-pui»p  operations, 
the  price  of  slilpping  is]  nothing  more 
than  an  internal  entry  o^i  the  company 
books. 

U.S.  tax  laws  allow  foi 
profits  of  American  comp 
taxed. 

The  more  profits  tha 
ing  purposes — show  up  as 
its,  the  more  profits  that 
multinational  companies 
tally  free  of  taxes. 

This  legislation  will  ^     

fit  to  the  consumer-taxpaler  of  approxl 
mately  1  cent  on  each  gaf  on  carried  on 
a  U.S.  ship. 

This  benefit  will  come 
the  elimination  of  fou 
abuses,  abuses  perpetrat 

lean  consumer  and  the 

payer  by  the  major  oil  c(  mpanles,  who 
ship  our  imported  oil  o  i  foreign-flag 
ships. 

The  abuses  which  this  jglslatlon  will 
eliminate  are: 

The  overcharging  of  thi  consumer  by 
the  multinational  oil  comi  uiies  through 
the  transfer  of  profits  ta  taxfree  ship- 
ping operations: 

The  exemption  of  sh  Dplng  profits 
from  U.S.  taxation: 

The  employment  of  fop  Ign  nationals 
to  build,  repair,  smd  man  s  ilps:  and 

The  outfiow  of  dollars  t  >  pay  for  for- 
eign-flag ships,  an  outfloi  ?  which  con- 
tributes to  a  deficit  balanci  of  payments. 
This  legislation  would  '  remedy  these 
abuses  by: 

Requiring  reporting  of  ctfts  and  prices. 
The  legislation  specifies  fiat  U.S.-flag 
shipping  will  take  place  it  "fair  and 
reasonable  rates."  The  Ma<  time  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
will  have  the  authority  U  require  full 
disclosure  of  the  cost  of  shli  iping  and  the 
prices  charged  for  shlppU  g  imder  this 
legislation: 

Taxing  shipping  proflts  i  t  the  normal 
corporate  rate; 

Providing  7,000  jobs  flir  American 
workers  in  1975  In  shIpU  lildlng,  ship 
repair,  and  support  industj  ies,  and  on- 
board ship.  The  number  of  obs  provided 
would  rise  to  31,000  by  1981  ;  and 

Reducing  the  drain  of  lollars  going 
overseas  to  pay  for  foreign  flipping.  The 
balance-of-payment  benefflt  has  been 
estimated  at  $241  million  fof  1975,  rising 
to  $1.8  billion  by  1985.        T 

There  Is  a  slightly  greaterfcost  of  ship- 
ping oil  on  American  ships  than  on  for- 
eign ships,  because  Amer  ;an  workers 
earn  more  than  foreign  worl  ers.  But  that 
higher  cost  should  not  tra  islate  into  a 
higher  price  for  the  Amerl«n  consumer 
of  petroleum  products.  The  fenefits  listed 
above,  which  stem  from  thi  elimination 
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of  the  four  longstanding  abuses,   will 

more  than  offset  increased  costs.  On 
balance,  the  consumer  will  save  approxi- 
mately 1  cent  per  gallon  on  all  oil  brought 
in  on  U.S. -built  ships  which  are  manned 
with  American  crews. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Down- 
ing). 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  the  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine,  to  urge  that  the  House 
support  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
8193. 

As  a  member  of  the  full  committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine, 
I  am  aware  of  the  years  of  work  that 
have  gone  into  the  perfection  of  this 
legislation.  This  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  on  what  is  before  us  today — 
the  conference  report  on  the  Energy 
Transportation  Security  Act  of  1974. 

The  opponents  of  this  legislation  have 
been  unsparing  in  efforts  to  create  con- 
fusion as  to  what  H.R.  8193  is  all  about, 
so  permit  me  to  briefly  comment  In  this 
regard. 

H.R.  8193  will  result  in  American 
tankers,  manned  by  American  seamen, 
so  that  our  national  security  will  no 
longer  be  jeopardized  by  relying  on  for- 
eign vessels  for  over  95  percent  of  our 
oil  Imports. 

H.R.  8193  wiU  break  the  stranglehold 
that  the  multinational  oil  companies 
now  have  over  the  ocean  transportation 
of  our  oil  Imports,  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  determine  if  the  American  con- 
sumer Is  being  overcharged  for  this  serv- 
ice. 

H.R.  8193  will  result  in  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans at  a  time  of  rapidly  rising  unem- 
ployment. 

H.R.  8193  will  result  In  new  American 
tankers,  constructed  with  the  best  avail- 
able marine  pollution  prevention  tech- 
nology. 

Finally,  H.R.  8193  will  provide  col- 
lateral benefits,  such  as  a  substantial 
balance-of-payments  savings  at  a  time 
when  this  is  becoming  of  crucial  impor- 
tance. 

H.R.  8193  Is  a  sound  piece  of  legisla- 
tion whose  time  has  come.  I  strongly 
urge  the  House  to  support  the  confer- 
ence report. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMrr  OFFERED  BY   MR.  DtT  PONT 

Mr.  DTT  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  Drr  PONT  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  8193  with  instructions 
to  report  back  a  report  to  the  House  con- 
taining an  Inflation  Impact  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  vww  taken;  and  tht 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidentally  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  219,  nays  140 
not  voting  75,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  603] 
TEAS — 219 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Badlllo 

BafallB 

Baker 

Barrett 

Bauman 

Bennett 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clay 

Collins,  m. 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cronln 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniels. 
Dominlck  V. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellimis 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Downing 

Dulski 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ell  berg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford 

Proehllch 

Fulton 

Fuqua 


Gaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Green.  Pa. 

G  rover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Hoimeld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFali 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathls,  Oa, 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Metcalfe 

MUford 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murtha 

Myers 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

NU 

O'Hara 

O'NeUl 

Owens 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

Price,  m. 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoncaUo,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Sc  breeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Spence 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark  ' 

Steed 
Stokes 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thornton 
Tlernan 
Traxler 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deed  in 
Vander  Veen 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Whltten 
WidnaU 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Tatron 
Toung,  Alaska 
Toung,  Pla. 
Toung,  Ga. 
Toung.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
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NAYS— 140 


Atodflor 

GUman 

Preyer 

Alexander 

Goidwater 

Qule 

Anderson,  ni. 

OrUBtbs 

Quillen 

Arcfcer 

Otoss 

RaUsback 

Arnids 

Ounter 

Begula 

Armstrong 

Ouyer 

Beuss 

Athbrook 

HamUton 

Rhodes 

Ashley 

Hammer- 

Rlegle 

Aspln 

scbmldt 

Robinson,  Va. 

Bell 

Harrington 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Blester 

Hastings 

Rouaaelot 

Breckinridge 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Runnels 

Broomfleld 

Heinz 

Ruppe 

Brotzman 

Henderson 

Ruth 

Brown,  Ohio 

HUUs 

Ryan 

BroyhtU.  M.C. 

Hoemer 

Satterfleld 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hutchinson 

Scberle 

Burleson,  Tex 

.    Jarman 

Scbneebell 

Burllson,  Uo. 

Johnnon.  Pa. 

Sebellm 

BuUer 

Jones.  Okla. 

Shrlver 

Camp 

Kaitenmeler 

Sbuster 

Chamberlain 

Ketchum 

Smith,  lowa 

aeveland 

Lagomarsino 

Smith,  N.T. 

Cochran 

Landgrebe 

Stanton. 

collier 

Latta 

J.  William 

Conlan 

Litton 

Stelger.  Aria. 

Conyers 

McClory 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Coughlln 

McCollister 

Talcott 

Crane 

liCSpadden 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Culver 

Madlgan 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Mallary 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Denholm 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Ttaone 

Dennis 

Martin.  N.C. 

Treen 

Derwlnskl 

Mayne 

Vander  Jagt 

Drinan 

Maezoll 

vantk 

du  Pont 

MezTinsky 

Vlgorlto 

B'lenbora 

Miller 

Wampler 

Esch 

MlzeU 

Ware 

Eshleman 

Moorhead, 

Wbalen 

Fi<h 

Calif. 

WUUams 

PUbar 

Mosher 

Winn 

Plynt 

Moss 

Wylle 

Porsythe 

Nelsen 

Wyman 

Fountain 

Obey 

Tates 

Fraser 

O'Brien 

Toung,  El, 

Frelinghuysen 

Parrls 

Zlon 

mozti 

Pettis 

Zwach 

Prey 

Poage 

NOT  VOTING— 76 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Roberts 

Beard 

Hanna 

Roncalio,  Wyo, 

Blaggi 

Hanraban 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rose 

Blstnlk 

Hays 

Sandman 

Brasco 

Hubert 

SUces 

Brown,  Mlcb. 

Hunt 

Snyder 

Burgener 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Staggers 

Burke,  Fla. 

Jordan 

Steele 

Ctrey,  N.T. 

King 

Steel  man 

atwson,  Del 

Luken 

Stephens 

Coben 

McCIoskey 

Stratton 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Marazltl 

Stubblefleld 

Con  able 

Matblas,  Calif. 

Stuckey 

Daniel,  Robert 

Michel 

Symms 

W..  Jr. 

MUls 

Teague 

de  la  Oarza 

Mlnsball,  Ohio 

Towell,  NeT. 

Dent 

Moakley 

VeySey 

Devine 

MoUohan 

Walsh 

Dickinson 

Peyser 

White 

Donobue 

Podell 

Wblteburst 

Dom 

PoweU,  Ohio 

Wiggins 

Duncan 

Price.  Tex. 

Wright 

Plndley 

Prltcbant 

Toung.  S.C. 

Orasso 

Rarlck 

Gray 

Reld 

"r 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  H«bwt  tor,  with  Mr.  Beard  against. 

Ur.  Oarsy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Symms 
■gainst. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
PoweU  of  Ohio  against. 

Mr.  H\int  for,  with  Mr.  CoUlns  of  Texas 
■gainst. 

BJr.     Sandman     for.    with    Mr.    Wiggins 
■«alnst. 

Mr.  Whltehurst  for.  with  Mr.  Young  of 
South  Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Prltchard  for,  with  Mr.  Price  of  Tbsm 
Mfiinat. 

Mr.  Walsh  for,  with  Mr.  Deylne  against. 

Mr.  King  for.  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Min.t^^mn 
•gainst. 

Mr.  Blaggi  for.  with  Mr«.  Orasso  against. 
CXX ^aaiS— Part  M 


Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Blatnlk.^ 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Dom. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Ms.  Jordan  with  Mr.  Reld. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Bikes  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Flndley. 
Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  w«tTii-«^>in'Ti 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Luken. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Canfllna  with  Mr. 
Marazltl. 
Mr.  Mathlas  of  California  with  Mr.  MUls. 
Mr.  McCIoskey  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr.  Mlnsball  of  Ohio. 
Ii«r.  Romcallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Synder. 
Mr.  Dlcklnaon  with  Mr.  Steele. 
Mr.  ToweU  of  Nevada  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Steelman  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motlcm  to  reconsldn-  was  laid  cm  the 
table. 


FURTHER  PROTECTING  OUTSTAND- 
INQ  SCENIC.  NATURAi,,  AND  SCI- 
ENTIFIC VALUES  OF  THE  GRAND 
CANYON 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1420  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.  1420 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1296)  to 
further  protect  the  outstanding  scenic,  natu- 
ral, and  scientific  values  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon by  enlarging  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  «hftii 
be  confined  to  the  blU  and  shaU  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  blU  shaU  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  ShaU  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Coomilt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  tnmiiftr  Affairs  now 
printed  on  page  7,  line  5  through  page  11. 
line  21  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  7.  nile  XVI.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shaU  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion ShaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  nxotlon  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAB3K.  The  Chair  recognlzses 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pef- 

PKK). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Quiunr) ,  and  I  yield  to  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resohition  1420 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  S.  1298.  a  bill  to  fur- 
ther protect  the  outstanding  scenic,  nat- 
ural, and  scientific  values  of  the  Grand 


Canyon  by  enlarging  the  Grand  Canyon 
Park  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

House  Resolution  1420  provides  that  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  now 
printed  on  page  7,  line  5  through  page 
11.  line  21  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  claase  7.  rule  XVI — ^the  ger- 
maneness provision — of  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

S.  1296  expands  the  Grand  Canyou 
National  Park  from  673.575  to  1,406.500 
acres.  The  expansion  program  includes 
the  lands  within  the  existing  Grand  (Can- 
yon and  Marble  Canyon  National  Monu- 
ments; the  lands  within  the  present 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  as  well  as 
certain  Federal  lands  presently  in  the 
Glen  Canyon  and  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Areas  and  in  the  Kaibab  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adopticm  of 
House  Resolution  1420  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss,  debate  and  pass  S.  1296. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman  f nnn 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  has  explained  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution.  I  think  that 
we  all  should  remember  that  the  Federal 
Government  already  owns  most  of  these 
lands,  and  there  is  only  an  additional 
cost  of  a  little  over  $1  million  for  the 
entire  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

What  is  the  reason  for  a  waiver  of 
clause  7,  rule  XVT? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  will  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  by  stating  that 
185.000  acres  of  land  are  to  be  held  In 
trust  for  the  Havasupal  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  but  why  waive  clause 
7  of  rule  XVI? 

Mr.  QUJULEN.  There  was  a  nonger- 
mane  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1296) 
to  further  protect  the  outstanding  scenic, 
natural,  and  scientific  values  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  by  enlarging  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  In  the  State  of 
Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  House  jresolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the(Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  nnloQ  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bll  8.  1296,  with 
Mr.  EhjLSKi  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  lof  the  Senate 
bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  ihe  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispense  with. 

The  CHAIR&fAN.  Undef  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Taylor)  will  be  recognlzefl  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  Irom  Arizona 
(Mr.  Steiger)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes.  i 

The  Cl^air  recognizes  ^e  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (MrJ Taylor). 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  fcarolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  legislation  Qow  before  the 
House  is  S.  1296 — a  bill  to  BO-ovlde  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park. 

BACKGBOXTND    AND   jtEED 

I  know  that  all  of  the  Aftmbers  of  this 
House  recognize  the  Gran^  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  as  one  of  our  i^st  outstand- 
ing national  treasures.  F(r  mlUlons  of 
years,  the  Colorado  River  1^  been  carv- 
ing this  magnificent  canyoft  through  the 
colorful  rock  formations  ojf  the  region. 
In  cutting  this  canyon,  weJare  told,  the 
Colorado  River  exposes  thte  most  com- 
plete picture  of  geologic  listory  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  wond. 

At  the  present  time,  thts  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  contains;  S73.575  acres 
of  land,  but  it  does  not  inclii  de  the  entire 
area  recognized  as  the  geog]  aphlc  Grand 
Canyon.  If  enacted  as  recq  nmended  by 
the  committee,  S.  1296  woul  1  expand  the 
park  from  the  upper  rea  :hes  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  near  the  n  outh  of  the 
Parla  River  to  its  terminus  it  the  Grand 
Wash  Cliffs. 

As  recommended,  S.  129t  would  cre- 
ate a  park  totaling  l,406,500jacres.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  lands  art  already  in 
Federal  ownership  and  somaof  them  are 
already  within  designated  ftnlts  of  the 
National  Park  System.  In  tict,  it  is  In- 
teresting to  note  that,  as  thi  river  flows, 
the  new  park  boundaries  vould  incor- 
porate certain  lands  fromithe  existing 
Glen  Canyon  National  Recie.'itlon  Area, 
the  entire  Marble  Canyin  National 
Monument,  the  existing  Gi^nd  Canyon 
National  Park,  the  presentHUrand  Can- 
yon National  Monument,  rand  a  por- 
tion of  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  { 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  «hy  many  in- 
terested citizens,   conservqjcion   leaders. 


and  the  sponsors  of  this 
Hon.    Morris    K.    Udall 
Barry  Goldwater — would 
solldate  these  interlocking 


legislation — 
md  Senator 
like  to  con- 
parts  of  one 


single  geographic  feature  I  ito  one  com- 
plete national  park  imder  )ne  manage- 
ment. It  is  a  grand  dream  for  a  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  thai  goes  back  to 
the  first  great  promoter  oflts  preserva- 
tion— President  Theodore  IfDosevelt  who 
said: 

Do  nothing  to  mar  Its  gran<fcur  .  .  .  keep 
It  for  your  children,  your  cbUcden's  children, 
and  all  who  oome  after  you,  aartbe  one  great 
Bight  which  every  American  snuld  see. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  making  a  single  na- 
tional park  of  the  entire  Grand  Canyon 
we  bring  all  of  the  present  component 
parts  into  a  sensible  administrative 
framework  so  that  the  part  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  that  is  now  technically  within 
the  national  recreation  areas,  as  well  as 
the  lands  within  the  national  monu- 
ments, will  be  administered  under  the 
same  laws  and  policies  that  are  applicable 
to  the  existing  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  The  enactment  of  S.  1296  will  as- 
sure the  maximum  protection  of  the 
national  and  scenic  values  of  the  entire 
Grand  Canyon. 

PROBLXIC    ABKAS 

Normally,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
bring  park  bills  to  the  House  floor,  there 
Is  very  little  controversy.  That  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  case  in  this  instance, 
since  the  lands  are  almost  entirely  fed- 
erally owned  and  since  the  costs  are 
nominal,  but  there  are  two  major  con- 
troversies, which  I  am  sure  that  the 
House  will  have  to  resolve.  One  Involves 
the  Havasupai  Tribe  of  Indians  and  its 
desire  for  an  enlarged  reservation.  The 
other  involves  a  potential  hydroelectric 
dam  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  proposed 
enlarged  park. 

HAVA8TTPAI    ISSTTE 

On  the  question  Involving  the  Hava- 
supai Indians,  let  me  say  that  the  bill, 
as  recommaided  by  the  committee  pro- 
vides that  approximately  185,000  acres 
of  national  park  and  national  forest  land 
shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the 
Havasupai  Indians.  In  adding  this  pro- 
vision to  the  bill,  the  committee  rec- 
ognized the  economic  problems  of  this 
small  tribe  of  Indians,  but  it  Included 
language  which  will  restrict  the  uses 
which  the  tribe  can  make  of  the  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  that  tlie 
committee  approved  this  language,  I 
reserved  my  right  to  oppose  this  section 
of  the  bill.  While  I  support  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1296,  and  while  I  want  to  be 
fair  to  the  Havasupai  Tribe,  I  do  have 
some  serious  reservations  about  the  wis- 
dom of  including  section  10  in  this  legis- 
lation and  will  support  an  amendment 
to  delete  or  modify  this  section. 

I  believe  that  if  this  proposal  has 
merit — and  perhaps  it  does — it  should 
be  thoroughly  studied  to  determine 
which  lands  need  not  be  Included  within 
the  park,  which  lands  can  best  serve 
the  economic,  social,  euid  cultural  needs 
of  the  tribe,  and  what  other  alternatives 
might  reasonably  be  considered.  Once 
that  study  Is  made,  then  the  Congress 
can  make  Its  own  decision  based  on  solid 
Information  and  on  full  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  removing  these 
lands  from  the  national  park  and  na- 
tional forest  system. 

The  other  controversy  that  arose  dur- 
ing our  deliberations  involved  the  so- 
called  Haulapai  Dam.  As  everyone  knows, 
in  the  mld-1960's  the  Congress  heard 
much  opposition  to  the  construction  of  a 
Federal  dam  at  this  location.  Oonae- 
quently,  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
Act  expressly  provided  that  no  dams- 
Federal  or  federally  licensed — could  be 
constructed  on  the  Colorado  River  be- 


tween Olen  Canyon  Dam  and  Lake  Mead. 
I  believe  that  the  mood  of  the  peoiie 
and  mind  of  the  Congress  remains  a&> 
changed  and  that  no  dam  should  ever 
be  constructed  at  this  site.  For  that  rea> 
son.  when  this  amendment  is  offered  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  reject  It. 

LBCISZ.ATIVX    CONUDXKATION    AKD    COST 

This  matter  was  the  subject  of  publle 
hearings  before  the  Subctmunlttee  on  M)^ 
tional  Parks  and  Recreation  late  lait 
year.  It  was  considered  in  detail  by  both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  ctMmnlttae 
before  being  rec(Hnmended  to  the  Bouse. 

The  costs  Involved  In  8.  1296  are  rela- 
tively nominal.  For  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  the  bill  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1,250,000.  Development  in  the 
expanded  area  is  not  expected  to  be  ex- 
tensive so  the  bill  limits  this  authoriza- 
tion to  no  more  than  $804,000. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  summarizes  the 
basic  thrust  of  8.  1296  and  briefly  ex- 
plains the  two  major  controversial  Issofls 
that  I  l>elieve  will  face  the  House.  I  rec- 
ommend the  approval  of  8.  1296,  bow- 
ever,  I  hope  that  an  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  Havasupai  Issue  win  be 
adopted  and  that  no  amendment  wUI  be 
approved  which  would  permit  the  Im- 
poundment of  any  part  of  the  Colorado 
River  between  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and 
Lake  Mead. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Parks  Sub- 
committee. I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  this  bill  expanding  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  resist- 
ing efforts  to  build  another  dam  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  is  something  that  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  Member. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  certainly  agree. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  must  try  to  elim- 
inate the  provisions  for  transferring 
thousands  of  Eicres  of  the  present  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  to  the  Havasupai 
Tribe,  who  have  already  received  a  very 
generous  settlement  amounting  to  ajh 
proximately  $10,000  per  family  on  the 
average  from  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, who  still  retain  the  right  to  use 
the  lands  for  tribal  purposes  and  graz- 
ing; but  if  we  give  title  to  thousands  of 
acres  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  it  would  not 
only  be  a  bad  precedent,  because  it  would 
encourage  other  Indian  tribes  to  make 
similar  claims,  but  it  would  also  open  ttie 
door  to  possible  commercial  exploitation 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  by  Interests  who 
may  not  have  the  same  view  that  we 
have  about  the  preservation  of  that  tre- 
mendous and  imlque  national  asset. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  concur  in  his 
remarks. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  except  particularly 
his  last  phrasing,  which  I  do  not  think  he 
meant,  in  which  he  lurged  a  vote  against 
the  amendment  on  the  Havasupai. 

Actually,  what  the  gentleman  wants  to 
do  is  what  the  gentleman  and  the  Sierra 
Club  types  want  to  do,  take  this  land 
away  from  the  Havasupai  and  give  it  to 
the  park.  In  the  bill  we  give  the  land  to 
the  Havasupai.  Needless  to  say,  there  will 
be  arguments  pro  and  con  and  I  suspect 
we  will  hear  this  in  the  amending  proc- 
ess, so  I  will  not  belabor  it. 

The  bill  Itself  is  a  worthy  bill.  It  calls 
for  the  expansion  and  consolidation  of 
the  Federal  land  into  a  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  worthy  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. 

I  must  tell  the  Chair  and  my  colleagues 
that  our  Arizona  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  lias  con- 
sidered this  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  he  has  worked  on.  I 
know  in  my  years  of  association  with 
him,  he  has  never  been  more  closely  in- 
volved with  a  bill  than  he  has  this  one. 

So  I  want  to  advise  my  colleagues,  I 
guess  the  bottom  line  is  that  the  bUl  does 
not  cost  any  money.  It  will  take  a  little 
of  the  time  of  the  Members  this  evening: 
but  the  bill  is  in  my  view  well  thought 
out.  There  will  be  some  amendments  in 
addition  to  the  two  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  am  offering  some  amendments  to  knock 
out  the  land  the  House  added  on  the 
north  side  of  the  paiic.  This  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Arizona  delegation.  Other- 
wise, I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  expedite 
this  and  engrave  it  for  all  time  in  the  law. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frcxn  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  read  the  report  and 
I  get  the  impression  that  the  claims  of 
the  Havasupai  were  satisfied,  that  the 
claims  of  the  Indians  have  been  paid  for 
land  taken  from  them.  Why  are  we  giv- 
ing the  land  back  to  them  now? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  That  is  a 
very  interesting  question.  Sdwit. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  the  gentleman  is  not 
supposed  to  refer  to  me  by  my  first  name. 
I  suggest  he  follow  the  rules. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  know  the 
gentleman's  first  name. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does,  but  he  knows  the  rules,  too. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arlzcma.  If  I  have 
offended  the  gentleman 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  has  not 
offended  me. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  wanted  to 
Indicate  my  warm  affection  for  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  that  he  has  oversimplified 
•nd  overstated  the  case.  We  have  paid 
for  the  grant  of  millions  of  acres.  The 
facts  are,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 


spond to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who 
Is  feeding  the  gentleman  questions 

Mr.  TATE8.  The  gentleman  Is  en- 
tirely wrong  as  usual.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  not  been  feeding  me 
questions.  I  have  read  tiie  report  and  it 
says  the  claims  of  these  Indians  were 
satisfied. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  certainly 
apologize.  If  the  gentleman  would  like 
to  have  the  answer 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
answer 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  ready 
to  give  him  the  answer. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  us  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  Hav- 
asupai Indians  were  awarded  a  claim 
for  several  million  acres  of  aboriginal 
land.  Half  of  this  claim  has  remained  un- 
expended by  the  tribe  in  anticipation  of 
receiving  this  land  hi  trust,  which  this 
bill  does.  That  money  continues  to  re- 
main unexpended  by  the  tribe  for  that 
very  reason. 

I  trust  that  answer  satisfies  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HosiocR) . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  legis- 
lation would  deprive  this  tribe  of  the 
opportunity  to  get  relief  from  the  activi- 
ties that  might  ensue  from  building  tiie 
dam  at  Bridge  Canyon.  This  Bridge  Can- 
yon dam  is  one  of  these  environmental 
issues  that  low  persisted  for  the  last 
dozen  years  at  the  behest  of  people  who 
have  never  seen  the  Grand  Canyon  or 
been  anywhere  near  It. 

The  dam  earlier  referred  to  by,  I  be- 
lieve, the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  was  to 
be  built  at  Bridge  Canyon,  and  called 
Hualapal  Dam.  At  that  time  into  the 
boundaries  then  existing  for  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  only  a  very  small 
tail  end  of  the  lake  would  have  Intruded 
at  a  location  where  one  either  had  to  take 
a  helicopter,  an  airplane,  or  a  boat  trip 
down  the  rapids  to  see  it.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  rabid  environmentalist 
campedgn  which  resulted  in  not  build- 
ing that  dam,  the  people  In  the  utility 
business  were  forced,  instead  of  using 
clean  hydropower,  to  build  a  bunch  of 
dirty,  coal-fired  plants  which  are  messing 
up  the  atmosphere  in  the  Par  West.  They 
were  forced  to  build  these  at  an  earlier 
stage  than  they  would  have  otherwise 
built  them,  and  at  a  time  when  they  did 
not  have  the  technology  to  build  these 
plants  cleanly  as  they  can  do  now. 

So,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois,  these  things  that  are  being  taken 
away  from  the  Havasupai  Indians,  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  besides 
scrub  for  bugs  and  worms  out  in  the 
wilderness,  are  worth  something  to  the 
Nation  and  to  Uie  native  people.  Cer- 
tainly, this  bill  ought  to  compensate 
these  people  for  the  permanent  denial 
they  are  going  to  have  of  mitiring  any-. 
thing  out  of  themselves  from  the  develop- 
ments that  would  come  from  building 
Hualapal  Dam.  These  should  not  be 
legislated  out  of  their  reach. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 


planned  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  delete  certain  areas  added  by  the 
House  to  the  Senate  version.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  clarification,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
no  other,  I  am  going  to  refer  to  these  by 
name  so  that  anyone  who  might  be  con- 
cerned would  have  an  opportunity  to  un- 
derstand wliat  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  talking  about:  Kanab  C^anyon;  Whit- 
more.  Parashaunt  and  Andrus  Canyons; 
Blue  Mountain,  Mt.  Dellenbaugh  and 
Twin  Points. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEIGER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  beUeve  the  gentle- 
man misspoke  himself  in  one  resjject,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  if  that  is  not  the  case, 
I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
the  opponents  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Havasupai, 
which  is  going  to  be  offered  when  we  get 
to  the  amendment  stage,  would  take  land 
away  from  the  Havasupai  and  give  it  to 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  and  I 
assume  the  gentleman  was  not  referring 
to  the  Havasupai,  because  the  land  is  al- 
ready in  the  National  Park,  and  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  propose  to  take  it  away 
from  the  park  and  give  it  to  the  Hava- 
supai; am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  No.  The  land 
has  been  given  to  the  Havasupai  in  this 
bill.  The  amendment  would  it  away  from 
them. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man is  clearly  in  error. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  How  am  I 
in  error,  I  would  ask  the  genUeman?  Does 
this  bill  not  give  the  land  to  the 
Havasupai? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  bill  would  take 
National  Park  land  and  give  it  to  the 
Havasupai,  but  they  do  not  now  own 
that  land. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I>oes  the  Bill 
give  the  land  to  the  Havasiq^al? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  bill  proposes  to 
give  the  land  to  the  Havasupai. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Does  the  bill 

give  the  land  to  the  Havasupai? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  It  would,  if  enacted. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Does  the 

amendment  take  that  land  away  from  the 

Havasupai? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  opponents  of 
the  committee  bill  would  leave  the  title 
to  the  land  where  it  is  now.  In  the 
National  Park. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Then  the 
genUeman  Is  hung  up  on  rhetoric  again. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  It  Is  the  genUe- 
man's  rhetoric. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  At  this  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  my  colleague,  the  great  and 
Honorable  John  Rhodes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
does  a  lot  of  things.  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  it  protects  the  great  Grand  Can- 
yon, one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
about  as  well  as  law  can  do,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  bill  will  be  passed. 
Other  things  which  it  does,  of  course, 
is  to  give  the  Havasupai  Tribe,  which  is 
a  tribe  living  in  a  small  canyon  which 
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comes  off  of  the  Grand  Cai 
to  have  a  viable  economy. 

Some  few  years  ago  Itfwis  my  good 
fortune  to  go  down  to  tie  Havasupal 
Canyon  with  my  eldest  in.  We  spent 
Thanksgiving  with  the  Haiasupal.  When 
I  came  out,  I  asked  varfcus  people  if 
they  knew  what  the  Havsiupai  had  for 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  and;  of  course,  no 
one  did.  Well,  they  had  roast  turkey, 
mashed  potatoes,  cranberr  sauce,  sweet 
potatoes  and  things  most  other  people 
have  for  Thanksgiving  d  mer.  It  was 
good,  too.  The  people  wereprlendly,  hos- 
pital, and  intere.sting. 

These  are  people  who 
way  of  life,  but  who  woul^ 
a  better  economy  than  tl 
best  way  for  them  to  hav{ 
tourism  because  it  is  a  beaitlful  area. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  Relieves,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  beaut| 
it  is  kept  pretty  much  tl 
planned  it  to  be.  This  is 
of  the  Havasupal  Tribe. 
All  of  the  talk  which 
about  tramways  and  all 
fangled  ways  of  getting 
of  the  canyon  are  not  tl 
Havasupal.  Their  idea  is  t^ 
modations    for    people, 
only    accommodations   wl 
reached  in  about  the  way 
which  is  by  way  of  horsel^ 

The  horses  we  rode  djpwn  into  the 
canyon  are  hardly  the  be||t  examples  of 
horseflesh  I  have  ever  seei|.  In  fact,  they 
might  very  well  be  described  as  bags  of 
bones.  One  reason  for  thattls  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon  them  Is  very  little 
fodder,  there  is  very  litfle  food.  The 
canyon  is  beautiful.  It  J  is  not  very 
productive.  i 

It  was  brought  home  t#  me  that  the 
thing  that  needed  to  bsl  done  for  the 
Havasupal  was  for  land  \o  be  given  to 
them  up  on  the  rim  of  the  panyon  so  that 
they  could  invest  fimds,  tl  have  an  irri- 
gated pasture,  so  they  m%ht  grow  food 
and  fodder  for  the  horsel  and  perhaps 
some  crops  for  the  sub^tence  of  the 
tribe  itself.  | 

This  Is  about  all  we  art  tnrlng  to  do. 
This  is  not  a  steal.  This  Is  ^ot  an  attempt 
to  rape  the  Grand  CanyoA.  If  it  were,  I 
would  not  have  anythlnglto  do  with  it. 
The  gentlemen  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Stciger  and  Mr.  Udau.)  vfculd  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.        ! 

It  is  not  that  at  all.  It  Is  an  attempt 
to  do  what  we  think  is  necissary  to  help 
this  tribe  help  itself.  I 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairiian,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  t 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to|he  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  ^ 

Mr.  YATES.  Do  not  ttie  Havasupal 
tribe  have  the  right  to  graie  on  this  land 
now?  I 

Mr.  RHODES.  They  ha^  the  right  to 
graze,  but  they  do  not  ha|^  the  capabil- 
ity. In  fact,  by  law,  they  (|%  not  allowed 
to  put  money  into  permaaent  improve- 
ments until  they  are  able  t)  Irrigate  that 
land,  even  In  the  case  of  niountaln  goats, 
let  alone  horses.  Therefote,  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  somepf  this  land  be 
given  to  them  in  fee  slmp^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investment. 


Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  could  pass  this  bill  and 
do  it  without  too  much  delay.  The  need 
is  there.  Certainly  the  merit  is  there. 
These  people  want  to  help  themselves. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  whom  the  Grand  Canyon  be- 
longs— we  call  it  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado;  many  call  it  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  Arizona — but  it  really  Is  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  bill  to  protect  it  and  to  protect 
it  for  all  time. 

I  certainly  hope  the  bill  will  pass  as  it 
came  out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  having  grown  up  in 
northern  Arizona,  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
area.  My  parents  and  family  have  been 
associated  with  this  area  for  over  100 
years. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Senator  Goldwatir,  I  sat  down  to  try 
to  put  together  a  bill  once  and  for  all  to 
protect  this  beautiful  area.  This  bill  has 
now  passed  the  Senate  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  our  committee.  The  House 
should  act  favorably  tonight. 

This  bill  will  for  all  time  lump  into  a 
magnificent  national  park  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent areas  which  have  been  in  national 
monuments,  national  recreation  areas, 
forest  service  lands,  et  cetera,  all  under 
different  status  of  ownership. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  main  thrust  of  this  bill  in  settling  a 
couple  of  peripheral  controversies. 

We  presented  in  the  committee  stage 
one  amendment  which  relates  to  the 
plight  of  the  Havasupal  Tribe.  I  was  the 
author  in  the  committee  of  the  amend- 
ment to  put  that  section  in  the  bill. 

The  Senate  simply  had  a  study  as  to 
whether  to  transfer  the  land  to  the 
Havasupal  Indians. 

I  was  happy  when  last  spring  the  ad- 
ministration, having  opposed  up  to  that 
time  any  enlargement  of  the  Havasupal 
Reservation,  came  forward  and  approved 
an  amendment  that  Is  even  larger  than 
the  Udall  amendment  In  the  bill  which 
provides  for  185,000  acres.  President 
Nixon  and  the  administration  last  spring 
asked  that  we  enlarge  it  to  250,000  acres. 

We  axe  going  to  have  a  tough  time  in 
choosing  up  sides  between  the  Sierra 
Club,  which  opposes  this  amendment, 
and  the  Indian  organizations  all  over 
America  who  think  the  time  has  come 
to  give  it  to  the  Havasupal  Tribe  and  pro- 
vide them  with  a  decent  reservation. 

The  Havasupal  Tribe  already  uses  the 
land  we  propose  to  give  them.  They  are 
grazing  on  it  now  under  a  permit,  but 
they  cannot  get  the  improvements  they 
need  and  they  caimot  reside  on  the  per- 
mit area. 

HiIs  Is  not  a  giveaway  of  national  park 
land.  It  is  simply  a  protection  of  this 
tribe  In  the  legitimate,  honorable  uses 
they  have  had. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  support  the 
committee  amendment  when  we  get  to 
that  stage. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  tbat 
the  House  Is  today  considering  S.  128t, 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  Kn- 
largement  Act.  It  Is,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  Impprtant  national  park  pn>> 
posals  before  the  Congress  In  recent 
years,  and  I  think  this  bill  deserves  con- 
sideration by  the  House  during  this 
session. 

Let  me  take  Just  a  few  tninutes  to 
sketch  the  background  and  evolution  <tf 
this  legislation. 

As  long  ago  as  1886,  President  Hani- 
son  proposed  that  a  nationsd  park  be 
created  to  include  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  its  principal  side  canyons.  This  pn>- 
posal,  which  would  have  created  our 
largest  national  park  at  that  time,  was 
not  acted  upon  imtll  1919,  when  Con- 
gress designated  673,575  acres  of  tbe 
Grand  Canyon  area  as  a  national  patk. 
Although  that  legislation  created  our 
eighth  largest  national  park,  even  then 
many  recognized  that  this  was  inade- 
quate to  protect  this  magnificent  natural 
spectacle. 

Down  through  the  years,  a  number  of 
proposals  and  suggestions  have  been 
made  to  consolidate  the  various  feder* 
ally  administered  areas  In  and  aitNmd 
the  Grand  Canyon  into  one  comprehen- 
sive national  park.  Senator  OoLDWixn 
Introduced  such  legislation  in  the  SMh 
and  91st  Congresses,  and  again  In  Vb» 
93d  Congress.  On  March  20.  1973,  Sena- 
tor OoLDWATER  Introduced  S.  1296  and  I 
Introduced  a  companion  blU,  HJt.  5900. 
The  Senate  amended  and  passed  S.  1296 
in  September  of  1973.  The  House  Paries 
and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insiilar  Affairs  Conmiittee 
held  hearings  last  November  on  these 
measiu^s,  and  elected  to  proceed  wlQi 
the  Senate-passed  version  which  has  now 
been  amended  and  reported  from  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
The  House  Interior  Committee  ac- 
cepted most  of  the  Senate's  work,  bat 
made  what  I  consider  to  be  a  number 
of  constructive  changes  in  the  legislation 
which  Is  before  you  today.  First,  approx- 
imately 230,000  acres  of  park  quality 
land  were  added  by  the  committee  to  the 
park  proposal.  These  additions  are  spec- 
tacular side  canyons  and  overlooks  to  the 
Grand  Canyon,  which  are,  In  my  opin- 
ion, worthy  of  park  protection.  ISs  idea 
was  to  define  the  Grand  Canyon  as  a 
geologic  entity  which  would  provide  park 
protection  from  rim  to  river.  When  you 
see  these  additions  from  the  air  as  I 
have,  there  Is  no  mistaking  the  fact  tliat 
they  are  part  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
do  belong  in. the  national  park. 

There  has  been  some  concern  ex- 
pressed by  certain  ranchers  and  hunt- 
ing orgsmlzatlons  over  the  proposed 
additions  as  they  affect  future  grazing 
rights  and  also  the  availability  of  these 
areas  for  sportsmen.  The  c<»nmlttee  did 
adopt  an  smiendment  which  authorlaes 
the  SecretsuiT  of  Interior  to  study  two 
of  the  areas  added  to  the  park  by  the  In- 
terior Committee  to  see  whether  the 
public  Interest  would  best  be  served  by 
deleting  these  areas  from  the  national 
park. 

The  major  controversy  involved  In  this 
legislation,  however,  regattls  the  Hava- 
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supai  Indian  Reservation  enlargement. 
Xbe  original  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
GOLDWATER  and  myself  would  have 
placed  In  trust  for  the  Havasupal  Tribe 
approximately  170,000  acres  which  is  now 
within  the  national  park,  natloiud  mon- 
ument, and  national  forest.  Right  now 
this  tribe  of  approximately  300  members 
*  lives  in  the  bottom  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon on  500  acres  of  land.  They  have  very 
serious  problems,  many  of  which  stem 
from  their  Isolation  and  crowded  living 
conditions.  Senator  Goldwatxe  and  I 
both  believe  that  this  reservation  is  in- 
adequate, and  that  some  of  the  plateau 
land  the  tribe  has  continued  to  claim  for 
thousands  of  years  should  be  added  to 
their  reservation.  The  Senate  passed  bill 
only  included  a  study  provision,  thus 
necessitating  separate  legislation  for  a 
transfer. 

The  tribe  has  a  unique  claim  to  this 
land  which  was  recognized  In  the  1919 
act  when  Congress  created  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  At  that  time,  the 
statute  preserved  the  tribe's  right  to  the 
lue  and  occupancy  of  this  land.  Histor- 
ically, the  tribe  has  lived  in  the  canyon 
bottom  part  of  the  year  and  on  the 
plateau  land  at  other  times.  While  the 
Havasupal  have  longstanding  grazing 
permits  to  use  with  national  forest  and 
national  park  land,  there  is  also  a  his- 
tory of  friction  between  the  tribe  and 
Park  and  Forest  Service. 

The  Havasupal  have  long  desired  to 
have  approximately  250,000  acres  of  this 
land  added  to  the  reservation  and  a  nimi- 
ber  of  proposals  along  these  lines  have 
been  made  by  the  BIA.  It  is  true  that 
the  Havasupal  agreed  to  settle  their 
aboriginal  claim  to  more  than  2  million 
acres  of  this  land  In  1972  for  $1.2  milUon 
and  opponents  of  the  land  transfer  cite 
this  as  determinative.  They  argue  that 
to  now  grant  additional  lands  to  the 
Havasupal  Reservation  is  to  risk  upset- 
ting all  Indian  claims  settlements  and 
will  open  the  door  for  future  claims 
against  the  public  lands  by  any  number 
of  Indian  tribes.  The  Commission  con- 
sidered and  rejected  these  arguments 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Congress  has 
the  responsibility  and  the  power  to 
create,  add  to  or  abolish  Indian  reserva- 
tions as  it  sees  fit.  The  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Is  not  authorized  to  grant 
land,  only  monetary  consideration  for 
land  taken  IllegaUy  by  the  United  States 
or  others  from  Indian  tribes.  The  ques- 
tion here  Is  one  of  need,  and  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  tribe  indeed 
needs  a  larger  land  base. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  approved 
by  the  committee  retains  a  number  of 
restrictions  on  use  which  are  there  to 
assure  that  there  will  be  no  adverse  effect 
on  the  ecology,  wildlife,  or  scenic  quality 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  These  restrictions, 
I  might  add,  limit  the  tribe's  prerogatives 
to  use  this  land  as  other  tribes  use  trust 
land,  a  fact  which  again  limits  this  ac- 
tion as  a  precedent. 

This  amendment  is  an  effort  to  reach  a 
compromise  solution  to  a  very  difficult 
problem,  and  will.  In  my  opinion,  address 
the  very  real  needs  of  the  Havasupal 
people  while  preserving  and  protecting 
the  environment  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 


The  tribe's  proposal,  ojdorsed  by  former 
President  Nixon  in  May  of  this  year,  was 
to  transfer  over  250,000  acres  including 
areas  within  the  inner  gorge  of  the  csm- 
yon.  Environmentalists,  on  the  other 
hand,  oppose  any  transfer.  While  the 
national  conservation  organizations  are 
Inflexible  on  this  point,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  support  for  this  amendment 
among  conservationists  in  my  own  State 
and  across  the  country. 

The  proposal  will  transfer  approxi- 
mately 65,000  acres  from  the  national 
park  and  national  monument,  but  no 
land  closer  than  one-fourth  mile  from 
the  canyon  rim  nor  any  land  In  the  main 
gorge  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  also  in- 
cludes approximately  120,000  acres  of 
national  forest  land  contingent  to  the 
present  reservation.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
posal allows  the  tribe  traditional  uses  and 
access  to  the  area  below  the  canyon  rim. 
Moreover,  the  land  transferred  is  to 
remain  "forever  wild,"  except  for  limited 
uses  for  residential,  community,  and  ed- 
ucational piuTJoses  as  developed  under  a 
land  use  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior.  As  the  committee  report 
states,  the  clear  intent  of  the  language  is 
to  preclude  any  Industrial  or  commercial 
development  which  would  detract  from 
this  area.  The  committee  contemplates 
that  the  National  Park  Service  and  In- 
terested citizens  will  be  involved  In  de- 
veloping such  a  plan. 

Again,  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
claim  that  this  provision  will  set  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  by  reopening  an  Indian 
claims  question  and  also  by  transferring 
lands  from  a  national  park.  I  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Washington,  Lloyd 
Meeds,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Indian 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  has  Jurisdiction 
over  Indian  Claims  Commission  mat- 
ters. He  certainly  does  not  see  this  as  any 
kind  of  threat  to  the  Indian  claims  sys- 
tem and  he  supports  this  amendment.  Let 
me  underline  the  fact  again  that  the 
land  in  question  here  Is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Havasupal  original  claim  for 
which  the  tribe  was  compensated  by  the 
Claims  Commission.  Furthermore,  Con- 
gress has,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Taos  Blue 
Lake  transfer  several  years  ago,  exercised 
its  plenary  powers  and  granted  land  to 
Indian  tribes  who  had  been  through  the 
Indian  claims  process. 

Moreover,  while  I  am  a  strong  defender 
and  vociferous  proponent  of  our  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Wilderness  System,  I 
do  not  see  this  as  any  kind  of  challenge 
or  threat  to  that  system.  National  Park 
and  National  Forest  boundaries  are  not 
inviolate  or  sacrosanct  and  have  been 
changed  many  times  by  Congress.  The 
most  recent  example  was  a  deletion  of 
12,000  acres  from  Capitol  Reef  National 
Monument  in  Utah  and  10,000  acres  from 
Arches  National  Monument  when  Con- 
gress created  the  Arches  and  Capitol  Reef 
National  Parks. 

Let  me  sum  up  by  saying  I  think  the 
amendment  approved  by  the  committee 
Ls  equitable  and  the  proper  soluUon  to  a 
very  difficult  problem. 

Notwithstanding  that  controversy,  I 
hope  this  committee  will  not  lc«e  sight 
of  the  fact  that  this  legislation  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  providing  the  best 


possible  protection  for  the  Grand  Canjon 
and  its  peripheral  areas.  This  bill  will 
place  1,400,000  acres — almost  the  entire 
Grand  Canyon  from  rim  to  river — under 
the  juiisdiction  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Such  status  conf.rs  the  best 
protection  possible  for  this  land. 

Our  national  park  system  is  unique 
to  this  world,  a  truly  American  concept 
and  a  model  for  many  nations  to  follow. 
The  Grand  Canyon  is  now  and  will  most 
assuredly  continue  to  be  one  of  our  most 
important  national  parks.  It  Is  prob- 
ably visited  by  more  people  from  all  over 
the  world  than  any  other  single  place  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  called 
"the  most  revealing  single  page  in  earth's 
history  open  on  the  face  of  the  globe," 
and  the  "world's  most  wonderful  spec- 
tacle." As  Senator  Henry  Ashurst  of 
Arizona  once  said : 

No  prose  poet  has  even  dipped  pen  deep 
enough  Into  the  Ink  of  temerity  to  attempt 
a  complete  description. 

If  the  Grand  Canyon  does  defy  de- 
scription, there  is  certainly  no  disagree- 
ment on  the  need  to  preserve  this  monu- 
ment to  nature's  work  for  all  future 
generations  to  enjoy.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  park  can  be  created  by  the  93d 
Congress. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
several  things  should  be  made  clear  from 
the  outset. 

I  was  glad  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  a  moment  ago  stat- 
ed that  the  Havasupal  Tribe  now  uses 
the  lands.  They  do  indeed. 

They  have  had  use  of  this  land  for 
years  without  cost  to  the  tribe. 

What  is  proposed  here  is  a  transfer 
of  those  lands  from  the  title  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  into  a  trust  title  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Havasupal  Tribe. 

For  what  purpose?  So  that  they  can 
develop  these  lands  for  their  economic 
advantage. 

How  would  they  do  that?  By  obtaining 
long-term  investment  capital  to  develop 
grazing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lands  to  be  trans- 
ferred are  among  the  poorest  grazing 
lands  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  from  the  State  of  Arizona  would 
consider  me  unfair  to  that  great  State 
when  I  say  that  they  are  unsuitable.  In- 
deed miserable  lands  for  grazing.  But 
scenically  they  are  magnificent. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  attested  to  the 
fact  that  these  lands  contain  some  of  the 
most  impressive  and  beautiful  areas  in 
the  entire  West.  They  are  a  national 
treasure,  one  which  belongs  to  all  the 
American  people.  They  are  now  located 
in  a  great  national  park,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  impressive  in  the  entire 
world. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  enlarge 
and  to  regularize  the  boundaries  of  the 
park  and  to  maintain  the  Grand  Canyon 
for  all  American  generations  to  come. 
This  act  is,  imfortunately,  in  my  judg- 
ment, marred  beyond  repair  by  an  ex- 
traordinarily ill-advised  proposal  to 
transfer  185.000  acres  of  some  of  the 
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most  beautiful  and  scenls  areas  of  the 
park,  Including  portlonslof  the  Grand 
Canyon  rim,  to  the  Havtsupal  Tribe.  I 
can  see  no  way  that  the  tribe  can  make 
valid  and  beneficial  ecan<^c  use  of  thia 
area  beyond  what  they  |kre  doing  now 
without  violating  the  essential  purpose 
and  sanctity  of  these  paftJands. 

If  the  tribe  is  given  t^e  opportimlty 
to  develop  tourism,  we  nAy  see  a  situa- 
tion created  which  wouldpe  terribly  de- 
stucture  to  the  unequalled  beauty  of  this 
land.  I  should  point  out  that  a  draft 
comprehensive  Havasupai  development 
plan  financed  by  an  HUD  grant,  prepared 
with  the  cooperation  of  th|  Arizona  State 
OfiQce  of  Economic  Development,  and 
participated  in  by  representatives  of  the 
Havasupai  Tribe,  suggcstld  that  the  use 
of  aerial  tramways  thi  construction 
of  lodges  and  motels  and  the  building  of 
additional  roads  be  condpered  In  such 
tourist  development  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  art  other  ways  In 
which  the  Government  i>f  the  United 
States  can  move  to  help  (his  tribe.  It  is 
not  a  large  tribe.  There  a^,  sis  we  know, 
less  than  400  Havasupai.  ^  did,  however, 
receive  a  settlement  In  19ffi  of  $1,250,000. 
This  award  was  in  final  settlement  of  all 
of  Its  claims  against  theiUnited  States 
for  the  taking  of  lands.  IThat  was  the 
Aboriginal  Land  Claims  iLct  which  the 
gentleman  mentioned,      j 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  now 
say  that  they  did  not  giv<|  up  their  right 
to  come  back  and  seek  additional  lands. 
However,  the  fact  of  thehnatter  is  that 
the  settlement,  agreed  to  1|e  the  tribe  and 
their  attorneys,  provides  khat  the  tribe 
would  be  forever  barred  ^m  smy  other 
claims.  The  settlement  is  t^yond  question 
a  fully  legal  settlement!  whether  the 
money  awarded  by  the  settlement  has 
been  completely  drawn  by  the  tribe  or 
not.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
money  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  it  has  been  part^lly  distributed 
to  the  tribe,  and  the  claim  Is  therefore 
fully  and  legally  settled. 

The  Congress  establlshied  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  wh|ch  made  this 
award,  precisely  becauseffor  a  century 
the  Congress  was  plagu^  with  Indian 
claims  demanding  the  rettu-n  of  lands  to 
Indian  claimants.  Therefore,  in  1946, 
Congress  decided  to  make  money  settle- 
ments instead  of  and  in  l}eu  of  land  set- 
tlements on  those  clalma  That  was  the 
decision  underlying  the  establishment  of 
the  Indian  Claimis  Comnijlssion. 

Since  1946  almost  $500  million  has 
been  expended  in  the  Continental 
United  States  to  pay  claims  to  Indian 
tribes  and  there  are  still  some  200  claims 
that  remain  unresolved.  If  we  now  under- 
take to  transfer  the  land*  In  question  to 
the  Havasupai  Tribe.  I  will  absolutely 
predlcc  that  other  tribes  will  ask  for 
lands  in  addition  to  whatever  claims  have 
been  paid  to  them  or  may  be  paid  to 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  muchi  of  the  entire 
West,  indeed  the  Nation^  was  once  an 
area  where  Indian  trib^  roamed  and 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 


Chalanan,  will  the 


Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  minola. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  aa  I  read 
the  report,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are 
both  opposed  to  giving  this  land  to  the 
Havasupai:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  I  think  can  give  the 
latest  position  of  the  Department  on 
that. 

Mr.  UDALL  If  the  gentleman  will 
3^eld,  the  answer  Is  yes,  when  they  wrote 
the  report.  Then  President  Nixon  last 
May  changed  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  now  advises  giving 
them  more  land  than  we  want  to  give 
them. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  made  a  statement  In  Ari- 
zona about  this  matter  without  consult- 
ing the  Departments  Involved.  When  he 
made  the  statement  the  Departments 
immediately  reconsidered  their  position 
on  the  question,  and  now  have  a  new  ix>- 
sltlon. 

I  would  hope  we  can  defeat  the  com- 
mittee amendment  that  transfers  these 
lands,  and  that  we  then  expeditiously 
move  to  examine  what  can  be  done  to 
assist  the  Havasupai  tribe  economically. 

Its  agency  was,  for  example,  closed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  many 
years  ago  and  this  could  be  reopened. 
There  are  also  many  possibilities  for  spe- 
cial programs,  if  their  use  is  necessary 
to  assist  this  tribe.  But  I  plead  with  the 
members  of  this  committee  not  to  trans- 
fer the  title  of  these  lands  which  are  now 
in  the  ownership  of  all  the  American 
people  and  which  are  integral  to  the  most 
Important  and  dramatic  physical  monu- 
ment in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon.  (Mr.  Dellenback)  . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
colleagues,  really,  at  the  moment,  we 
speak  for  the  record  because  the  deter- 
mination on  the  Issues  will  be  decided 
when  we  get  to  the  S-minute  rule,  and 
will  be  determined  by  the  votes  of  those 
Members  who  are  not  present  on  the  floor 
at  this  moment.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  still  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  present  on  the  fioor  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washington 
<Mr.  Foley)  has,  in  my  mind,  very  co- 
gently spelled  out  the  issues.  And  his  con- 
clusion Is  correct.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
whether  or  not  the  Grand  Canyon  Is  a 
beautiful  area.  Of  course  it  is.  Anybody 
who  has  seen  it  knows  that.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  whether  there  should  be  an  en- 
largement of  that  area.  There  should 
be  an  enlargement,  and  that  was  the 
basic  thrust  of  this  bill.  This  bill  was  bas- 
ically a  good  piece  of  legislation  until  it 
got  to  the  situation  of  attempting,  in  the 
wrong  piece  of  legislation,  to  deal  with  a 
very  important  issue.  That  very  Impor- 
tant issue  is :  How  do  you  help  the  Hava- 
supai Tribe,  who  are  very  much  in  need 
of  help?  They  are  in  need  of  educational 
help;  they  are  In  need  of  medical  help: 
they  are  in  need  of  economic  help:  and 
they  are  in  need  of  help  right  across  the 
board. 


rntey  are  a  small  tribe,  but  they  an  a 
tribe  which  needs  and  deserves  he^  tnm 
us.  The  unfortunate  thing  Is  that  tt» 
proposal  that  is  In  this  legislation  is  not 
going  to  help  them.  It  is  not  going  to  help 
with  those  problems  which  I  just  touched 
very  briefly  on.  Those  problems  an 
going  to  call  for  special  help  in  other  leg. 
islation.  Even  if  we  were  to  pass  this  i^sea  ' 
of  legislation  they  would  still  come  back 
in  need  of  help. 

What  is  it  that  this  wiU  do  to  them 
that  is  bad?  This  bill  proposes  to  threat* 
en  three  very  important  elements  in  tldt 
country: 

It  proposes  to  threaten  the  national 
forest  system.  If  we  were  to  proceed 
with  the  proposed  committee  amend* 
ment  and  take  away  90,000  some  acres 
from  the  National  Forest  Service  and 
put  them  in  this  particular  situation  we 
would  be  creating  a  precedent— and  it 
does  not  matter  how  many  times  some* 
body  says  "Well,  this  is  not  a  prece- 
dent"— ^it  would  be  a  precedent  that 
would  threaten  every  other  claim  that 
has  been  already  adjudicated  or  that 
might  still  be  adjudicated  as  a  claim 
against  lands  within  the  National  Fraest 
Service  system.  The  Naticmal  Powst 
Service  estimates  that  this  proposal 
could  affect  some  40  millicxi  acres 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Second,  it  threatens  to  take  away  from 
the  National  Park  System  some  90,000 
acres  and.  by  the  same  token,  the  preee> 
dent  that  is  established  could  put  tax 
Jeopardy  millions  of  acres  throughout 
the  country  that  are  in  national  paiks. 

Third,  it  cotild  throw  into  Jeopardy 
every  one  of  the  some  400  decisions  al- 
ready adjudicated  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  the  200-some  claims 
that  are  pending  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  where  there  have 
been,  again,  millions  of  acres  involved, 
where  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
has  carefully  considered  the  aboriginal 
claims  and  has  decided  how  they  should 
be  settled. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  E^^predate  the 
gentleman's  generosity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  places  in  jeopardy 
those  400 -some  claims  which  have  been 
carefully  worked  through,  decided,  as  the 
Havasupai  claim  was  decided,  and  it  is 
clear  from  the  record  that  these  issues 
were  considered,  and  the  attorneys  on 
both  sides  clearly  conceded  that  the 
Judgment,  the  decision  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  was  fair.  The  tribal 
council  itself  considered  it  and  agreed 
that  this  was  a  settlement,  and  now  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  it  seeks  to  raise 
the  question  all  over  again. 

So  when,  under  the  5-minute  rule,  we 
discuss  this  particular  pr(^x)6ed  commit- 
tee amendment,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  are  present  to  give  carefol 
consideration  to  the  threat  that  that 
amendment  poses  way  beycmd  the  struc- 
ture of  this  bill. 

The  bill  itself  is  good.  The  proposal  to 
give  this  land  to  the  Havasupai-^iow* 
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ever  great  their  needs— 48  a  veiy  bad 
amendment  which  we  should  not  adwt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Candina.  Ut. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Swiini.nro) . 

ISi.  SEIBERLINO.  I  would  Uke  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
a  couple  of  questions,  if  that  is  agreeable 
with  him. 

The  blL  (m  page  9,  line  5,  makes  this 
following  statement: 

Following  a  study  to  be  done  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  ■ball.  In  oonmltatlon  with  tbe  Hava- 
supai Tribal  CouncU,  develop  and  Implement 
•  plan  for  tbe  tue  of  this  land  by  the  tribe. 
Such  plan  shaU  Include  the  selection  of  areas 
which  may  be  tised  tot  residential,  educa- 
tional, and  other  oommualty  purposes; 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  the  words  "other  commimlty 
purposes"  are  intended  to  include  pos- 
sible commercial  development  such  as 
motels  or  tourist  attractions,  or  the  like. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  because  I  want  to  nail  this  down 
once  and  for  all.  The  answer  is  "No." 
"Other  community  ptuposes,"  in  my 
judgment,  as  the  author  ai  the  amend- 
ment, Include  purposes  relating  to  activ- 
ities of  the  community  similar  to  those 
just  mentioned. 

If  the  gentieman  will  permit  me  to  say 
80,  on  that  same  page — and  I  wrote  this 
in  so  there  never  would  be  any  do«d>t 
about  it  because  I  do  not  want  tramways, 
and  I  do  not  want  commercial  develop- 
ment on  this  reservation — it  says: 
except  for  the  uses  permitted  In  paragraphs 
1  through  6  of  this  section — 

And  those  are  restalctive  sections — 
the  lands  hereby  transferred  to  the  tribe  shall 
remain  forever  wild  and  no  \iaes  shaU  be  per- 
mitted under  the  plan  which  detract  from 
the  existing  scenic  and  natural  values  of  such 
lands. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  So  the  HUD  fi- 
nanced plan  which  was  prepared  some 
time  ago  for  the  Havasupai,  which  calls 
for  intensive  tourist  development  of  the 
land  within  the  present  Grand  Canyon 
Park,  including  aerial  tramways,  resort 
hotels,  and  rerouting  Interstate  40,  and 
the  like,  is  not  contemplated  and  not  per- 
mitted within  the  language  of  this  bill;  is 
that  the  gentleman's  interpretation? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Absolutely.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  3^eld  to  permit  me  to  say  this, 
I  have  fought  a  lot  of  fights  with  the 
Sierra  Club.  I  have  been  with  them 
most  of  the  time,  but  the  tactics  they 
use  with  this  plan  are  really  unfair  and 
are  unworthy  of  their  fine  organization. 
This  is  a  preliminary  draft  made  by  some 
people  working  for  the  Governor.  It  has 
been  rejected  by  the  tribe:  it  has  no 
status;  the  bill  does  not  permit  the 
things  they  are  talking  about  ansrway; 
yet  they  are  going  through  the  Halls  of 
the  House,  waving  this  plan  around  as 
though  It  will  be  adopted  tomorrow 
morning  if  the  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  fflSIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  indulge  me  for  one  more  question, 
on  page  10  of  the  committee  report,  the 
statement  is  made: 


In  short,  the  tises  to  be  made  of  these 
lands  by  the  tribe  are  to  be  the  traditional 
uses— agricultural  uses,  grazing,  residential 
use  by  members  of  the  tribe,  and  ceremonial 
and  religious  uses,  it  Is  appaienUy  not  the 
wish  of  the  tribe — and  It  is  certainly  not  the 
Intent  of  the  Committer— to  allow  any  con- 
struction, development,  or  other  uses  which 
would  Intrude  upon  natural  and  scenic  val- 
ues of  the  lands  transferred.  .  .  . 

My  question  is.  Under  the  present  law 
does  not  the  present  national  park  law 
covering  the  land  that  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  tribe  under  this  biU  already 
permit  them  all  of  those  uses? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Pretty  much.  We  were 
arguing  this  great  debate,  and  it  is  not 
really  an  argument  of  much  substance 
because  most  of  the  things,  yes,  could  be 
done  either  way.  We  are  arguing  mostly 
about  who  Is  going  to  have  the  title  on 
the  piece  of  paper  in  Washington,  but 
then  again  the  argument  is  they  cannot 
get  homes  for  the  Indians,  and  some 
schools  and  some  medical  clinics  and 
maybe  some  roads. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  Why  do  we  not 
write  the  l^  so  as  to  permit  them  to  get 
those  benefits  instead  of  transferring  the 
land  to  the  Indians? 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  would  have  been  a 
suitable  solution  to  me.  It  was  the  second 
best  solution.  It  would  have  achieved 
much  of  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 
But  we  are  saying  to  the  Indians:  "This 
Is  your  aboriginal  land.  Keep  it  and  use 
it  and  preserve  It  for  the  future." 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SEIBEULING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  permit  special 
uses  of  these  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Havasupai?  We  do  not  have  to  transfer 
title  to  the  land  in  order  to  accomplish 
any  of  the  special  needs  of  the  tribe  de- 
scribed by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  SEIBEULING.  I  do  not  know  the 
full  answer  to  that  question.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  does,  I  yield. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Clialiman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  essentially  correct.  It  is  the  de- 
cent way  to  do  it.  It  is  the  open  way  to 
do  it.  We  are  saying:  "lliis  is  your  land. 
You  may  use  it  but  you  cannot  use  it  in 
ways  that  will  destroy  the  park  value." 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Bfr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  does  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  was  to 
make  money  settlements,  not  land  set- 
tlements, for  the  various  land  claims  of 
the  Indian  tribes? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  certainly  agree. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  And  that  in  this  case,  we 
are  going  completely  against  that  tradi- 
tion established  almost  20  years  in  pay- 
ing settlements  with  money  and  not  with 
lands. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  SEEBERIilNG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  CThalrman,  if  what 


the  gentleman  from  Washington  is  say- 
ing were  true,  then  we  would  have  taken 
all  the  land  from  the  Indians  and  paid 
them  for  aU  of  that.  We  did  not  do  that. 
We  left  certain  lands  in  trust  for  them. 
All  we  are  saying  is  this  land  should  be 
left  in  trust  and  we  would  like  to  have  it 
go  back  to  them. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Of  course  we  can 
say  much  should  have  been  done  or 
should  not  have  been  done,  but  that  is 
water  over  the  dam.  This  land  was  in- 
corporated into  the  national  pork  over 
50  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  other  point  I  think  the  primary  rea- 
son for  this  is  the  decision  of  President 
Nixon  made  at  a  poUtlcal  meeting,  prom- 
ising this.  It  was  embarrassing  not  only 
to  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior,  but  also  to  some  of  the  people  in 
Arizona  who  hold  political  office.  It  seems 
to  me  since  President  Nixon  Is  no  longer 
the  President  we  are  not  bound  by  his 
offer.  I  think  we  ought  to  reject  this  dan- 
gerous precedent. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Kxtceuk). 

Mr.  E^ETCHUM.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
yielding. 

I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  speak  on 
this  portion  of  the  bill.  It  seems  we  have 
a  great  many  Indian  experts  around 
this  place  all  ^  a  sudden  and  I  certainly 
do  not  claim  to  be  one  of  them,  but  I 
did  listen  very  carefully  to  the  testimony 
offered  in  the  Committee  on  the  Interior 
on  this  bill. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  hassle  going  on 
about  these  459  Indians  who  have  been 
locked  into  about  518  acres.  We  ought  to 
be  really  proud  of  that.  There  are  459 
Indians,  miserable,  poor  Indians  who 
are  locked  into  519  acres  of  land.  This  is 
going  to  be  a  big  deal.  We  are  going  to 
give  them  back  now  approximately  18S,- 
000  acres  of  land. 

We  are  trying  to  give  them  back  the 
land,  to  give  them  the  one  thing  they 
do  not  have  right  now — pride.  We  have 
been  talking  here  tonight  about  whether 
we  ought  to  make  arrangements  to  give 
them  medicsJ  clinics,  we  ought  to  make 
arrangements  to  give  them  this  and 
give  them  that,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  they  do  not  want.  These  people 
have  pride.  They  are  tired  of  being  re- 
ferred to  as  lazy  Indians,  that  all  they 
want  is  a  Government  handout.  They 
deserve  this  land  so  that  they  can  do  the 
things  that  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Udall)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes) 
have  attempted  to  point  out.  Give  them 
a  little  bit  of  pride.  Give  them  the  land. 
They  are  not  going  to  ruin  the  Park 
Service. 

Can  we  imagine  that  they  will 
jeopardize  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Park  Service  of  the  U.S.  Government? 
Are  they  going  to  do  this  with  toma- 
hawks? Are  they  going  to  attack  the 
U.S.  Government.  Is  the  Indian  (Com- 
mission so  bled  out  that  they  cannot 
settle  these  things  the  way  they  ought 
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to  be  settled?  Have  we  never  heard  of 
shyster  lawyers  convlncit^  these  poor  In- 
dividuals they  got  a  tremendous  deal, 
when  the  lawyer  is  golnii  to  get  a  piece 
of  the  action? 

I  do  not  blame  the  IncQans  for  think- 
big  they  were  getting  s^me  remunera- 
tion and  they  they  ha(f  not  given  up 
their  claim  to  the  land. 

I  ask  that  we  pass  tfils  bill.  I  ask 
that  we  reject  any  amendment  to  this 
bill  as  it  applies  to  these  Indians.  Give 
them  the  land  and  with  it  their  pride. 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  4  mlnotes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  frc^n  Washington 
(Mr.  Meeds)  .  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  fhe  gentleman 
yield?  i 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to^he  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  In 
response  to  a  statement  itiade  just  now 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  let 
me  state  there  are  about  250  Indians 
living  on  the  518  acres,  i  but  they  also 
have  in  addition  to  the  reiservation  some 
2,540  acres  which  is  in  ati  entirely  dif- 
ferent location.  They  alsohave  the  right 
to  use  the  land  for  traditional  uses,  that 
is,  for  grazing,  hunting,  ^fishing,  bury- 
ing the  dead  and  their  biirial  grounds, 
250.000  acres  which  is  part  of  the  Qrand 
Canyon  National  Park  and  no  one  pro- 
poses to  take  this  right  away  from  them. 
We  intend  to  let  them  hjave  these  tra- 
ditional rights.  f 
If  we  are  setting  a  precedent  let  It  be 

that  justice  is  done 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chaiman,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  one  aspect  of 
this  matter  at  this  time^  that  Is  what 
the  Havasupal  gave  up  and  what  they 
thought  they  were  giving:  up  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  award  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  I 

Tht  gentleman  from  wishlngton  (Mr. 
Foley)  Is  absolutely  conrect.  In  1946, 
when  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
was  passed,  it  was  an  effort  to  give  money 
for  land  and,  therefore,  the  Claims  Com- 
mission was  prevented  frbm  giving  the 
Havasupal  Indians  thlsf  l8Uid  as  an 
award.  They,  however,  rilylng  upon  a 
1942  Interior  E)epartment^  decision  and 
opinion,  felt  that  their  title  was  not  ex- 
tinguished; but  even  at  that,  in  their 
dealings  with  the  people  v&io  passed  the 
act  under  which  they  to6k  the  money 
for  their  claim  at  50  cent«  an  acre,  they 
depended  upon  those  p^ple  to  pass 
special  legislation  for  them  which  would 
give  them  their  land.  Eveiyone  who  had 
dealt  with  this  matter  and  who  hu 
looked  at  the  record  will  find  very  clearly 
that  the  intention  of  Saiator  Fannin 
from  the  other  body  and  all  the  other 
people  who  worked  on  that  matter  at 
that  time  clearly  intended  to  come  In 
with  special  legislation  which  gave  the 
Havasupal  some  land,  becsBise  this  could 
not  be  done  by  the  Indian^  Claims  Com- 
mission. Therefore,  the  Havasupal  took 
their  claim.  But  what  did  they  do  with 
It?  TTiey  refused  to  accept  at  50  cents 
an  acre  the  money  whlch'ds  covered  by 
the  land  we  are  here  iaXtipg  about,  out 
of  a  claim  for  2,500.000  a^res  that  they 
had.  ^^ 


They  have  refused  to  accept  the 
money  for  years  now,  and  that  ought  to 
be  very  clear  evidence  of  their  Intent 
Uiat  they  never  intended  to  lose  the  title 
to  this  land.  The  record  of  the  hearings 
in  the  other  body,  the  record  of  the 
markup  Is  very  clear  that,  as  soon  as 
that  claim  was  settled  and  paid.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  sponsors  of  the  leg- 
islation on  the  other  side  to  come  In 
with  such  legislation  giving  the  Hava- 
supal title  to  the  land  we  are  here  talk- 
ing about;  land  which,  incidentally,  they 
have  lived  on  for  over  1,000  years;  land 
which  they  have  treated  better  than 
most  conservationists  would  treat  it; 
land  which  is  their  home. 

That  Is  the  real  crux  of  this  contro- 
versy. It  is  not  whether  there  Is  a  dete- 
rioration of  park  values;  it  is  human 
values,  the  values  of  these  peoples'  home. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  srield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  attentive  col- 
leagues. I  agree  with  whoever  It  was — I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Oregon — who 
said  that  this  matter  is  going  to  be  de- 
cided mostly  by  people  who  have  not 
heard  the  discussion,  but  I  think  the  rec- 
ord at  least  ought  to  have  a  few  of  the 
bottom-line  facts  in  which  I  am  afraid 
have  been  ignored  up  to  now. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
changing  title  to  459  Indians,  title  that 
is  now  in  the  National  Park  Service  and 
National  Forest  Service,  and  putting  it 
in  trust  for  this  tribe.  Now,  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  blessed  with  very  tight 
connections  to  the  Sierra  Club  will  not 
understand  the  sheer  horror  of  this 
statement.  But,  they  have  got  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  people — and  they 
are  unique  people — the  environmental 

activists — I  have  a  friend  on  this  side 
who  calls  them  the  "Green  Bigots," 
which  I  think  is  patently  unfair  and  I 
want  the  record  to  show  that.  They  are 
not  bigoted  Just  things  green,  they  are 
bigoted  about  practically  everything. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  equation,  the 
impossible  position  this  particular  bill 
puts  them  in,  and  one  frankly  which  I 
really  delight  in.  The  great  number  of 
these  environmental  activists  are  people 
who  have  a  difficult  time  spelling  "can- 
yon," for  example  or  certainly  "Hava- 
supal." but  they  profess  a  great  love  for 
mankind  and  certainly  great  concern 
for  the  future. 

But.  here  they  are,  willing  to  deny  459 
impoverished  people  title  to  land  be- 
cause the  transfer  of  the  title  from  one 
agency  to  a  secretarial  trust  offends 
them.  So,  the  human  values  are  aban- 
doned and  the  crocodile  tears  are  found 
only  for  the  administrative  transfer.  I 
will  tell  the  Members  that  there  is  no 
magic  in  Forest  Service  administration 
and  none  in  the  Park  Service  adminis- 
tration. My  friend  from  Oregon  told  us 
there  were  40  million  acres  of  forest  in 
jeop«u-dy  as  a  result  of  these  459  avari- 
cious, land-maddened  people. 

That  is  not  sophistry;  that  Is  just 
baloney.  There  is  no  other  tribe  in  the 
United  States  that  qualifies  for  this  par- 
ticular situation.  They  have  had  the  use 
of  these  lands  continuously  from  a  period 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the 


forest  permit,  and  of  course  hundreds  of 
years  prior  to  the  time  of  the  granUnf  ef 
the  award  by  the  Court  of  Claims. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  there  were  a 
tribe  aomewhere  in  this  country— mad 
there  Is  not— that  had  a  Forest  Service 
permit  and  that  had  only  518  liveable 
acres  to  live  on,  and  were  starving  to 
death,  and  we  could  help  them  by  trans- 
ferring the  land  to  that  tribe,  I  would 
lead  the  fight  to  do  that,  because  I  do 
not  see  any  Jeopardy  at  all  In  trying  to 
help  people  with  a  simple  administrative 
transfer. 

Ttit  fact  is,  not  one  single  acre  Is  in 
jeopardy.  What  is  in  jeopardy  is  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Forest  Service,  the 
prerogative  of  the  Park  Service.  If  any- 
body is  in  jeopardy  here,  it  is  the  innate 
greed  and  innate  blind  parochial  self- 
interest  of  the  departments  and  bureau- 
crats. I  will  only  tell  the  Members  that 
if  they  do  not  want  to  give  these  Indians 
tiie  land,  do  not  be  seduced  by  the  false 
statements  that  were  made  by  the  Sierra 
Club  people  going  around  today  talking 
about  a  HUD  plan  that  is  retOIy  a  State 
plan,  that  has  already  been  refused  by 
the  Indians,  by  the  July  28  resolution. 
Do  not  deny  them  the  land  because  of 
the  false  statement  of  the  Sierra  Club, 
because  you  think  they  will  jeopardize  48 
million  acres.  That  is  not  a  fact.  If  you 
do  not  want  to  give  them  the  land  be- 
cause you  do  not  like  Indians,  that  Is  one 
thing,  and  in  that  instance  you  would  be 
truthful  to  your  convictions.  There  Is  an 
obsession  here  that  really  ought  to  upset 
you,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does.  At  any 
rate,  the  Sierra  Club  once  agtdn  has  been 
proven  wrong.  Those  people  who  would 
defend  the  bureaucratic  prerogatives  at 
the  expense  of  human  values  are  really 
out  of  reach  with  the  times. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Would  that  land  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interiorf 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  This  land 
would  be  held  in  trust,  and  the  Secretary 
is  mandated  in  the  legislation  to  approve 
any  plan  for  any  change  in  the  use  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  RHODES.  So  a  tramway,  or  any 
device  like  that,  would  have  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  other 
words,  this  is  not  in  the  control  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  or  the  tribe  Itself.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  have  the 
last  word  and  he  would  be  boimd  by  the 
legislative  record  that  is  being  made  here 
tonight. 

I  agree  with  what  has  been  said  earlier, 
I  do  not  want  any  tramways,  or  anything 
unsightly. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  The  gentleman  In 
the  well  knows  that  it  is  hazardous  for 
almost  anyone  to  trade  verbal  barbs  with 
him,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  that 
particular  kind  of  controversy.  While  I 
quite  often  do  not  agree  with  many  of 
the  stances  taken  by  many  of  the  people 
who  on  occasion  lobby  us,  and  whUe  I 
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have  certainly  disagreed  with  the  stances 
taken  on  occasion  by  the  Sierra  Club,  I 
think  to  attempt  to  take  the  particular 
group  of  people  who  make  up  the  Sierra 
Club  and  whom  I  know  in  the  main  to  be 
sincere,  earnest,  good  people  and  to  cate- 
gorize them  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
has  done  is  particularly  unsound  and 
unfair. 

Let  me  aay  one  thing  about  his  cavalier 
disregard  and  his  simplistic  statement 
that  this  does  not  place  in  jeopardy  any 
other  lands  In  the  national  forest.  The 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  at  times  made 
clear  that  he  Is  glad  he  is  not  a  lawyer. 
Let  me  Just  say  that  anybody  who  tmder- 
fitands  and  deals  with  the  law  is  aware 
that  every  precedent  is  not  a  white  horse 
case  which  Is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  comes  thereafter.  Let  me  say  that 
it  is  a  legal  fact  that  in  this  particular 
instance  if  we  take  land  away  from  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  National  Parks, 
we  will  in  so  doing  have  created  a  prec- 
edent which  can  be  used  not  only  in 
identical  cases  when  they  come  up  in  the 
future,  but  also  in  similar  cases.  That  Is 
the  fact  that  exists  in  this  situation,  as 
it  applies  to  the  Park  Service,  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Service  and  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  tell  the  gentleman  this 
record  oug^t  to  reflect  that  on  11  pre- 
vious occasions  the  Forest  Service  land 
has  been  either  gr suited,  purchased  or 
traded  for  in  trust  by  Indian  tribes.  The 
precedent  the  gentleman  is  so  frightened 
of  has  long  since  been  set.  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  that.  As  far  as  my 
overgenerous  description  of  the  Sierra 
Club,  that  is  purely  a  judgment  call,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  defending 
them.  I  am  s\xre  his  record  is  clear  be- 
cause he  has  defended  them  and  I  can- 
not think  of  a  group  who  needed  defend- 
ing more. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steigeh) 
suggested  that  anyone  who  does  not  like 
Indians  should  vote  against  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

I  must  say  that  I  titilnk  such  comments 
degrade  this  debate.  There  Is  an  issue 
here.  It  is  an  Issue  of  poUcy.  And  an  Issue 
of  precedent.  The  issue  is  how  to  best 
protect  and  preserve  the  great  national 
treasure  that  is  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  never  transfer  these  lands 
out  of  national  ownership.  The  tribe  is 
not  going  to  be  helped  economically  by 
this  land  transfer  unless  it  Is  permitted  to 
use  the  lands  for  commercial  tourist  de- 
vel<H)ment.  The  tribe  now  enjoys  the  use 
of  these  and  other  lands  for  grazing  and 
all  traditional  uses.  A  draft  economic 
study  by  the  office  of  the  Governor  of 
Arizona  recommends  consideration  of  de- 
velopment projects  totally  incompatible 
with  park  use.  It  has  been  said  that  such 
proposals  were  repudiated  by  resolution 
of  the  tribe  on  July  28.  The  study  Is  dated 
August  30.  TMa  draft  study  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economic  Planning  and  De- 
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velopment  for  the  State  of  Arizona, 
which  was  done  under  HUD  sponsorship 
was  conducted  with  Havasupal  participa- 
tion. It  suggests  at  least  a  possibility  of 
tramways  and  motels. 

The  tribe  presently  has  the  use  of  these 
lands  for  grazing  and  other  traditional 
purposes.  If  special  permits,  are  needed 
for  legitimate  tribal  purposes  in  addi- 
tion to  present  uses,  such  permits  can  be 
granted  under  present  law. 

Of  course,  the  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress has  authority  to  give  lands  in  the 
title  of  the  United  States  to  an  Indian 
tribe.  If  such  a  transfer  is  made  how- 
ever the  protection  of  these  unique  areas 
is  not  assured  as  it  now  is. 

This  tribe  has  economic  problems  that 
call  for  attention  aoA  nspODse.  Those 
who  have  been  in  the  well  opposing  the 
committee  amendment  will  support  eSec- 
tlve  efforts  In  that  direction.  This  pro- 
posed action  is  not  the  answer  for  the 
tribe. 

And  especlaUy  it  is  not  the  answer  for 
the  Grand  Canyon,  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  which  is  the  piuiMse  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regttla)  . 

Mr.  REOUIiA.  Mr.  COialnnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1296.  This  bill  is  of  great 
significance  to  all  Americans  who  ap- 
preciate the  scenic  and  natiual  values  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  majeetic  areas, 
the  Grand  Canyon.  But  it  is  of  even 
greater  importance  to  an  ancient  and 
honorable  native  American  people  who 
are  struggling  for  survival  on  their  an- 
cestral homelands.  I  refer  to  the  Hava- 
supal Indian  Tribe  and  those  provisions 
of  S.  1296  which  transfer  in  trust  for 
them  185,000  acres  of  national  forest  and 
park  land  on  the  canyon  idateau.  and 
grant  them  use  of  an  additional  95,000 
acres  within  the  canyon  gorge. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Havasupal 
are  occupying  the  lands,  and  this  Is 
accurate. 

llierefore.  why  not  leave  it  as  is? 

I  think  the  real  issue  is.  which  depart- 
ment of  government  should  have  admin- 
istration over  the  land  In  question — the 
Forest  Service  or  ihe  BIA.  Ttie  land  is 
not  commercially  devel(q?ed  forest. 

The  logical  answer  Is  that  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Afladrs  shoiild  be  responsible 
for  the  management  of  this  land,  which 
Is  presently  used  and  occupied  by  the 
Havasupal  Tribe.  However  without  trust 
title  as  Is  presently  the  case,  the  BIA  Is 
not  interested  In  the  tsrpe  of  development 
that  would  be  helpful  to  the  members  of 
the  tribe. 

By  passing  this  legislation  Congress 
win  be  granting  the  Havasupal  the  secu- 
rity of  formal  legral  title  to  their  aborig- 
inal lands.  We  will  be  providing  than 
with  an  economically  viable  land  base  so 
that  they  may  begin  to  make  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  children.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  the  (xmditions  un- 
der which  the  Havasupal  will  exercise 
their  right  to  use  and  occupy  these  lands 
wHl  be  such  that  the  scenic  and  environ- 
mental values  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  will  not  be  endangered. 


Of  the  185,000  acres  to  be  transferred 
in  trust  almost  all  is  plateau  land  out- 
side the  main  Grand  Canyon  Gorge,  with 
the  reservation  boundary  stopping  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  canyon  rim.  A 
strict  land  use  plan,  developed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  tribe,  will 
govern  the  use  of  this  area.  The  95,000 
acre  "Havasupal  use  area"  will  remain 
forever  in  the  rational  park  but  will  be 
available  to  the  tribe  for  traditional  uses. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Havasupal  Tribe 
has  lived  in  and  around  the  Grand  Can- 
yon since  about  A.D.  700  when  their  an- 
cestors first  settled  on  the  plateau  south 
of  the  rim.  They  enjoyed  imlnterrupted 
use  of  the  vast  areas  In  and  aroimd  the 
Grand  Canyon  imtil  the  1870'8,  when 
the  JJB.  Army  recommended  that  a  res- 
ervation be  set  aside  for  them  to  pro- 
tect them  from  losing  their  canyon  lands 
to  prospectors.  Accordingly,  in  1880. 
President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  issued 
an  Executive  order  creating  a  38,400 
acre  reservation  to  protect  the  canyon 
lands  against  mining  claims.  However, 
the  Army  foimd  the  terrain  too  difficult 
to  survey  and  the  mines  so  unpromising 
as  to  pose  little  threat  to  the  Havasupal, 
and  recommended  that  fra*  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Government  the  reservation 
be  diminished  to  518  acres.  This  area  was 
enough  to  protect  the  Havasupal  water 
supply  and  could  be  easily  marked  off. 
Acting  on  the  Army's  recommendation. 
President  Chester  Arthur,  by  Executive 
order  of  August  22,  1882,  established  the 
518-acre  reservation  that  the  Havasupal 
live  on  today. 

The  Havasupals'  continuous,  extoisive 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  land  which 
S.  1296  proposes  to  place  in  trust  for 
them  was  recognized  and  confirmed  In 
section  3  of  the  act  of  1919  establishing 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  This 
act  also  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  permit  individual  members  of 
the  tribe  to  continue  to  use  and  occupy 
their  land  within  the  park  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  The  lack  of  trust  title  to 
the  land,  however,  has  discouraged  ef- 
forts to  Increase  Its  productivity,  and 
precluded  agencies  such  as  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  from  providing  assist- 
ance for  such  purposes  as  range  Improve- 
ment. 

Legislation  to  grant  the  tribe  the  secu- 
rity trust  title  brings  was  proposed  in 
1920.  1931.  1943.  1952.  1957,  and  1968.  In 
1943  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  recom- 
mended adding  to  the  reservation  the 
more  than  264,000  acres  exclusively  itsed 
and  occupied  by  the  tribe.  BIA  made 
a  similar  proposal  for  transfer  of  245,- 
760  acres  in  1972. 

While  Congress  has  failed  to  act  on 
these  proposals,  living  conditions  of  the 
tribe  have  gotten  progressively  worse. 
The  325  members  who  axe  living  on  the 
518-acre  reservation  on  the  canyon  floor 
face  an  uncertain  future  with  dire  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  health  proble^us. 

They  need  residential  space,  educa- 
tional and  health  care  facilities,  and 
most  important,  a  land  base  for  develop- 
ing and  improving  their  subsistence  ag- 
riculture and  livestock  operations.  Their 
plight  Is  illustrated  by  grim  statistics: 
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Havasupal  life  expectaney  Is  44  yean; 
personal  income  aTerafi:e8i$700  annually; 
70  families  live  in  53  holies,  and  more 
than  100  tribal  member^  have  had  to 
move  away  from  their  fafillles  to  reset- 
tle in  towns  75  or  more  ^es  away.  In 
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be  boarded 
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•n  win  by  no 
lupais'  prob- 
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addition,  there  Is  no 
supal  children,   who   m' 
more  than  350  miles  awa: 
tend  classes 

Enlarging  the  reservai 
means  solve  all  the  Havi 
lems.  But  It  is  a  vital 
the  cultural  identity  of 
Tribe  and  place  them  (m 
better  life 

Mr.  Chairman,  passagi  of  this  bill 
will  signal  an  end  to  the  Congress  long 
period  of  benign  neglect  pf  the  Hava- 
supal. CoDgresa  has  an  o  iportunlty  to 
perform  a  much-delayed  i  st  of  humane 
Justice  while  expanding  tt  s  area  of  one 
of  our  finest  national  pai  es.  I  strongly 
urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

What  we  are  talking  bout  In  this 
Issue  by  putting  the  land  :  i  trust  would 
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be.  in  effect,  to  give  the 
tlve  to  provide  for  the 
this  land. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North 
Chairman,  I  yield  one 
gentleman     from     Wi 
PoLrr). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chal 
like  to  address  a  question 
man  fi-om  Ohio  (Mr.  Reg 

The  Congress  has  plenary  authority 
over  Indian  affsdrs,  ^s  t%e   gentleman 
knows.  With  this  super 
dian  affairs,  we  can  direc 
ment  of  Interior  to  take 
these  problems  including 
ters. 

We  do  not  have  to  trans: 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
they  deal  with  the  problemi 
supal  tribe.  We  can  simply 
to  do  it;  Is  that  not  correc 

Mr.  REGULA.  If  the  g 
yield.  I  do  not  think  the 
Interested  in  the  type  of 
for  this  land  that  Is  essentia  for  a  viable 
agricultural  community  wisiout  having 
the  greater  sense  of  responsibility,  that 
will  result  from  transferr  ig  the  land 
from  the  l^orest  Service  to  the  BIA  for 
management. 

Mr.  POLET?.  As  long  as  longress  has 
the  control  over  both  the  iws  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  \  e  can.  with- 
out question,  direct  them  U  do  what  we 
think  they  should  do.  I 

Mr.  REQULA.  That  Is  ihy  this  bill 
proposes  to  make  the  Department  of  In- 
terior responsible  for  the  fend  in  trust 
for  the  Havasupal.  T 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chali4nan.  the  bill 
before  us  was  initially  deswned  to  fur- 
ther enlarge  and  better  proact  the  world 
famous  Grand  Canyon  NAional  Park 
In  Arizona.  This  bill  does  Inf  act  enlarge 
the  size  of  the  present  piric  twofold. 
Nearly  all  of  the  new  landl  comprising 
the  enlarged  park  are  drawn  from  exist- 
ing Federal  lands  which  ar^now  admin- 
istered as  national  monumiit,  national 
forest  or  national  recreatloiT  areas. 
There  are  various  other  pt)vlslons  In 


the  bill  which  \  ill  bring  strengthened 
protection  to  the  newly  enlarged  park. 
As  this  bill  moved  through  the  commit- 
tee, however,  there  were  two  principal 
issues  which  arose  which  have  become 
very  controversial.  One  dealt  with  provi- 
sions to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
dam  on  the  Colorado  River  within  the 
canyon.  After  vigorous  debate  In  com- 
mittee, this  unenan.ent  was  not  adopted. 

The  second  issue  of  controversy,  which 
Is  a  part  of  the  bill  before  us.  deals  with 
a  provision  to  grant  trust  title  to  the 
Havasupal  Indians  for  185.000  acres  of 
land,  part  of  which  will  come  from  the 
park  and  part  of  which  will  come  from 
the  adjoining  national  forest. 

When  this  Issue  was  vigorously  de- 
bated in  committee,  there  appeared  to 
be  meritorious  argument  on  both  sides.  I 
know  that  the  strength  of  concern  over 
this  issue  still  exists  and  will  likely  be 
the  subject  of  vigorous  debate  again  here 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  the  deliberation  of  this  matter,  X 
will  make  no  more  comment  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Repreaentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled, 

SHORT  TnxK 

SicnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  tbe 
"Oruid  Canyon  National  Park  Enlargement 
Act". 

DBCLARATION  Or  POLXCT 

8xc.  a.  It  Is  the  object  of  this  Act  to  provide 
for  the  recognition  by  Congreas  that  the  en- 
tire Orand  Canyon,  from  Navajo  Bridge  to 
the  Orand  Wash  Cliffs,  including  tributary 
side  canyons  and  surrounding  plateaus.  Is  a 
natural  featiuv  of  national  and  Internation- 
al slgnlflcaace.  Congress  therefore  recog- 
nizee the  need  for,  and  In  this  Act  provides 
for,  the  further  protection  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Orand  Canyon  In  accordance  with 
Its  true  significance. 

KNLABGKMKNT  OF  CKAin)  CAl>rrON  NATIONAL 
PARK  BOT7NDARIKS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  add  to  the  Orand 
Canyon  National  Park  oerUln  prime  por- 
tions of  the  canyon  area  possessing  unique 
natural,  scientific,  and  scenic  values,  the 
Orand  Canyon  National  Park  shall  comprise, 
subject  to  any  valid  existing  rights  vinder 
the  Navajo  Boimdary  Act  of  1934,  all  those 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein,  consti- 
tuting approximately  one  million  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  acres,  located  within  the 
boundaries  as  depicted  on  the  drawing  en- 
titled "Boundary  Map,  Orand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,"  numbered  113-91,006  and  dated 
Jtme  1973,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  Inspection  In  the 
offices  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

(b)  For  purpoees  of  this  Act,  the  Orand 
Canyon  National  Monument  and  the  Marble 
Canyon  National  Monument  are  abolished. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
study  (1)  the  lands  within  the  former  bound- 
aries of  the  Orand  Canyon  Natlon*l  Monu- 
ment commonly  known  aa  the  Tuckup  Point, 
Slide  Mountain,  and  Jensen  Tank  areas,  to 
determine  whether  any  portion  of  these 
lands  might  be  unsuitable  for  park  pur- 
poees and  whether  In  bis  Judgment  the  pub- 
lic Interest  might  be  better  served  if  they 
were  deleted  from  the  Orand  Canyon  Na- 
Uonal  Park.  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  report  hU 


flndlnga  and  recommendations  to  the  Ooiu 
greas  no  later  than  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AOQtnsmoN  or  land*  bt  donation  or 

KXCHANOS 

SBC.  4.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Orand  Canyon  National  Park,  as  enlarged  by 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
Inafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may 
acquire  land  and  Interest  In  land  by  dtma. 
tlon,  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange. 

(b)  Federal  lands  within  the  boundahM 
of  such  park  are  hereby  transferred  to  tbe 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

prohibition  against  taking  or  statx 

OK   INDIAN   LANDS 

Sxc.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
slon  of  this  Act  (1)  land  or  Interest  in  land 
owned  by  the  State  of  Arizona  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  only  by  do- 
nation or  exchange  and  (2)  no  land  or  In- 
terest in  land,  which  Is  held  In  trust  for  any 
Indian  tribe  or  nation,  may  be  transfened 
to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  at  tor 
purposes  of  this  Act  except  after  approval 
by  the  governing  body  of  the  respective  In- 
dian tribe  or  nation. 

COOPBUTTVZ     AOBHIICWW     VOE     UWiyiB)     m- 
TMRPBCTATION    of   GRAND    CANTON 

Sac.  6.  In  the  administration  of  tbe  Orand 
Canyon  National  Park,  aa  enlarged  by  tM« 
Act,  the  Secretary  ts  authorlxad  and  eneonr- 
aged  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreementi 
with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
departments  and  agencies  and  with  Inter- 
ested Indian  tribes  providing  for  the  pro- 
tection and  Interpretation  of  the  Orand 
Canyon  In  its  entirety.  Such  agreements 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  develop  and  o^ 
erate  Interpretative  faclUtles  and  programs 
on  lands  and  waters  outside  ot  the  bound- 
aries of  Buch  park,  with  the  concxirrenee  of 
the  owner  or  administrator  thereof,  to  the 
end  that  there  will  be  a  unified  interpreta- 
tion of  the  entire  Grand  Canyon. 

FSESERVATION  OF  KXISTINC  GRAKINO  RIORTS 

8«c.  7.  Where  any  Federal  lands  within  tbe 
Orand  Canyon  National  Park,  as  enlarged  by 
thto  Act,  are  legally  occupied  or  utilized  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  tor  grazing  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  a  Federal  lease,  permit,  or 
license,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  the  peiaoos 
holding  such  grazing  privileges  to  continue 
In  the  exercise  thereof  during  the  term  of  the 
leaae,  permit,  or  Ilcenae,  and  periods  of  re- 
newal thereafter:  Provided.  That  no  such  le- 
newals  shall  be  extended  beyond  the  period 
ending  ten  years  from  the  date  of  enaotmant 
of  this  Act.  except  that  any  present  letM, 
permit,  or  license  within  the  boundarlae  of 
the  Orand  Canyon  National  Monument  as 
abolished  by  subeectlon  3(b)  of  this  Act  may 
be  renewed  during  the  life  ot  the  present 
bolder  which  renewals  shall  terminate  upon 
the  death  of  the  present  holder.  Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  or 
modify  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  Febmary  28.  1919  (40  Stat.  11T7). 

AIBCmAFT  RXODLATION 

Sbc.  8.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  aircraft  or  helicopter  ac- 
tivity or  operation  may  be  occurring  or  about 
to  occur  within  the  Orand  Canyon  National 
Park,  aa  enlarged  by  this  Act.  Including  tbe 
airspace  below  tbe  rims  of  the  canyon,  which 
Is  likely  to  caiise  an  Injury  to  the  health,  wel- 
fare, or  safety  of  visitors  to  the  park  or  to 
cause  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the  nat- 
ural quiet  and  experience  of  the  park,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  VMeral  Avia- 
tion Agency,  the  Environmental  Protectloo 
Agency  pursuant  to  the  Noise  Contnd  Act  of 
1973,  or  any  other  responsible  agency  or  agen- 
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elas  (uch  complaints.  Information,  or  reoom- 
giendatlons  for  rules  and  regulations  or  other 
g^tlaos  as  he  believes  appropriate  to  protect 
tb«  public  health,  welfare,  and  safety  or  the 
n^ttiral  environment  wlthm  the  park.  After 
lerlewlng  the  submission  of  the  Secretary, 
tue  responsible  agency  shall  consider  the 
Bstter,  and  after  oonsultatlon  with  the  See- 
ntary,  shall  take  apprt^rlate  action  to  pro- 
tact  the  park  and  visitors. 

rtBSmVATION  OF  KXISTINO  BTI.AMATIOM 
FSOVmONS 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
eoBStrued  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or 
iw  In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
aoi  to  606  of  the  Ctdorado  Blver  Basin  ProJ- 
aet  Act,  approved  September  30,  1068  (82 
8tat.8M,»01). 

(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  February  36, 
1919  (40  Stat.  117B,  1178) .  is  amended  to  read 
M  follows: 

"Whenever  consistent  with  the  primary 
puipose"  of  such  park,  the  Secretary  <rf  the 
Interior  Is  authorized  to  permit  the  utlllsa- 
tioD  of  those  areas  formerly  within  the  Lake 
Used  National  Recreation  Area  Immediately 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  Orand  Canyon  Na- 
ttofifi  Parte  Bnlargement  Act,  and  added  to 
tte  park  by  such  Act.  whlOh  may  be  nee- 
■sary  for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  Oovnnment  reclamatlcm  projaoi." 


HAVASUPAX  INDIAN  RXaXRVATION 

Sbc.  10.  In  recognition  of  the  desire  of  the 
Havasupal  Tribe  of  Indians  to  acquire  a 
greater  land  base  and  Improved  c^portunl- 
Oss  to  sustain  Its  own  social  and  economic 
life,  and  with  a  purpose  of  aaslstlng  the 
Havasupal  people  In  Implementing  these 
gotls,  tbe  Congress  directs  that  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  jointly 
■hall,  within  one  year  of  the  dato  of  enact- 
meat  of  this  Act,  conduct  a  oompxehenslve 
study  and  make  detailed  recommendations 
to  tbe  Congress  and  the  President  concerning 
pr(^>osal8  for  expansion  of  the  Havasupal 
BeservaUon.  Such  study  shall  (a)  be  con- 
ducted In  close  consultaitlon  with  the  Tribal 
Council  of  the  Havasuptd  Tribe,  (b)  Include 
noommendatlons  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  any  economic  or  tourist  projects 
which  should  accompany  the  enlargement  of 
tbe  Havasupal  Reservation,  and  (e)  Include 
toth  an  evaluation  of  propoMli  for  tlM  trans- 
fer of  Federal  lands  to  the  reservation  and 
a  determination  of  the  feasibility  and  cost 
of  acquiring  any  private  lands  which  the 
tribe  may  wish  to  Inolnda  wltSiln  11m  en- 
larged reservation. 

AUTHORIZING  OF  AFPROPRIATTONS 

Sbc.  11.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not  to 
nceed.  however.  $1,300,000.  In  the  aongato 
for  the  period  of  the  five  fiscal  years  b^ln- 
nlng  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1974,  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  prop- 
erty, and  not  to  exceed  $49,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $256,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $365,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and 
$335,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30, 
1977,  for  development,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  If  any,  as  may  be  justlfled  by  reason 
Of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction  costs 
•a  Indicated  by  engineering  cost  Indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  Involved 
bereln.  The  sums  authorized  In  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment undertaken  subsequent  to  the  dato 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (dur- 
ing the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  bill 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


oo: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  (Jlerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1.  Una  9. 
strike  out  "Navajo  Brtdge"  and  Inaert  "the 
mouth  of  the  Farla  Blver". 

The  c<xnmlt^tee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CHerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  C\ett  read  as  follows: 

Oommlttae  amendment:  Page  9.  lines  18 
and  14.  strike  out  "one  mlUlaii  two  hundred 
and  atzty-elght  tbousamd  seven  hundred  and 
thlrty-nlxw  acrea,"  and  Inaart  In  U»u  tbws- 
of :  "one  mUUon  four  hundred  ilz  thousand 
five  hundred  aeraa,". 


Mr.  STEIOEIR  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Biuuaa  pf  Art- 
eona  as  a  substltuto  for  Xb»  oommlttee 
amendment:  Page  3.  line  IB.  strike  "one 
mllUon  four  hundred  and  six  thousand  five 
hundred",  and  Insert  (n  Usu  "one  mllUon 
two  hundred  vofd  seventy  five  tbonsand  four 
hundred  and  thirty  nine". 

Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an  elimination 
of  those  areas  that  tbe  House  added 
that  were  not  In  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill.  I  am  sorry  that  we  do  not  have 
a  map  here.  I  Intended  to  have  one,  and 
I  apologize  to  my  colleagues. 

There  are  those  areas  north  of  the 
canyon.  I  will  advise  my  colleagues,  these 
locations  I  refer  to.  Incidentally,  I  will 
tell  Mr.  Mcllvaney,  who  Is  looUng 
aroimd  here,  that  these  records  can  be 
found  In  the  Rxcoao.  They  were  In  the 
advisory  committee,  and  they  will  be  In 
today's  Rbcoro. 

The  areas  I  am  referring  to  are: 
ICanab  Canyon,  Whltmore.  Parashaunt 
and  Andrus  Canyons,  Blue  Mountain, 
Mt.  Dellenbaugh  and  Twin  Points. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  have  done  In 
the  amendment  is  simply  to  reduce  the 
total  acreage  stated  In  the  first  amend- 
ment. It  will  require  two  subsequent 
amendments  to  make  It  conform  to 
what  I  have  described. 

I  will  simply  tell  the  Members  that  the 
reason  this  has  come  about  Is  because 
of  the  pressure  and  the  advice  of  the 
Arizona  fish  and  game  people  and  the 
many  himters  in  Arizona  and  Utah  who 
use  tills  area,  and  a  great  many  sports- 
men and  ranchers  In  the  area. 

The  arguments  that  we  used  for  the 
removal  on  their  part  was  that  the  land 
was  thought  to  be  Inaccessible.  Its  con- 
dition l5  described  as  excellent,  which 
means  that  the  current  administration  Is 
good. 

Tliere  are  scane  unique  features  of  it, 
such  as  big  bom  sheep  preserves,  which 


would  be  lost.  In  the  minds  of  the  hunt- 
ers or  in  the  feelings  of  the  hunters  at 
least.  The  management  of  those  areas 
would  not  be  suitable  to  Park  Service 
management. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  lands  were  not 
put  in  on  the  Senate  side,  and  there  were 
no  hearings  on  the  House  side  in  OTder 
to  add  them.  So  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  in  its  wisdom  would  support  this 
and  return  to  the  Senate  version,  as  far 
as  the  north  side  of  the  canyon  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oppo6ltl(m  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  frxxn  Arizona  to  the  oom- 
mlttee amendmoit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thrust  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  remove  all  of 
the  addltl(xis  that  the  House  commit- 
tee made  to  the  Senate  bill.  It  is  possible 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  confer- 
ence on  this  bill  with  the  Senate. 

I  am  certainly  flexible  about  locddng 
at  the  argument  that  might  be  made  for 
not  going  as  far  as  the  House  commit- 
tee did.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  com- 
mittee found — and  I  certainly  believe  it 
should — that  the  lands  we  added  by  this 
committee  amendment  should  stay  In  the 
park. 

On  page  3  of  the  bill  we  provide  for  a 
study  of  8(Mne  of  these  areas  and  a  report 
bcu;k  as  to  whether  they  really  should 
stay  In  the  park,  whether  some  of  the 
hunting  would  be  damaged,  along  with 
some  of  these  other  areas. 

I  want  to  pledge  here  and  now  that  If 
a  recommendation  is  made  in  conse- 
quence of  that  study  to  take  the  lands 
out  and  put  them  back  in  the  status  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Steickr)  wants  them  In.  I  would  be  In- 
clined to  support  such  legislation.  But  I 
think  the  wise  thing  to  do  here  tonight 
is  to  defeat  the  Stelger  of  Arizona 
amendment  and  approve  the  committee 
amendmoit. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr: 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment Just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udaix).  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steickr)  would  de- 
lete s<Hne  131,000  acres  of  land  from  the 
park.  "Hie  suboHnmlttee,  however,  after 
careful  study,  felt  that  this  land  should 
be  added.  There  was  no  strong  objection 
to  this. 

The  matter  was  considered  4  months 
later  by  the  full  committee.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger) 
was  there,  and  submitted  several  amend- 
ments at  that  time,  but  did  not  express 
any  opposition  to  the  inclusion  of  these 
lands. 

So  I  hope  they  can  be  left  In  the  bill  at 
this  time,  and  be  considered  when  we  go 
to  confwence,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  CTtxnmerce 
can  consider  them  further  when  they 
make  the  study  which  has  Just  been  de- 
scribed.          

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  tbe  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Stkigxb)  . 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  something 
about  the  enormity  of  w  lat  Is  proposed 
to  be  done  here  tonlgl  t  ought  to  be 
brought  to  the  attentlo;  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  v  111  have  to  vote 
on  the  biU. 

In  1919  Grand  Canyoi  National  Park 
was  created.  Before  that  I .  was  a  national 
monument. 

It  is  wonderful  terrltoi  f.  Today  It  has 
less  than  700,000  acres.  The  enormous 
bill  is  going  to  more  thi  n  double — and 
I  repeat,  more  than  dou  ile  the  amount 
of  park  acreage  to  over  1  I  million  acres. 
The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Steiger)  properly  sees  tt  at  this  may  be 
overdoing  it,  and  particuli  .rly  if  there  are 
some  kind  of  uses  that  so  ne  honest  peo- 
ple would  like  to  make  of  ;his  land,  then, 
the  thrust  of  his  emiend  nent  is  that  It 
should  not  be  locked  u  i  tight  by  the 
likes  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

What  is  the  matter  x  ith  that?  One 
hundred  and  some  thous  ^nd  acres  is  all 
he  is  asking  for. 

I  resent  the  argumen  that  because 
his  amendment  was  not  d  agged  through 
the  subcommittee,  and  ecause  It  was 
not  dragged  through  the  ull  committee, 
and  because  it  was  ncB  dragged  all 
around  the  Congress  in  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter,  that  the  g  sntleman  from 
Arizona  Is  deprived  of  tl  e  right  to  of- 
fer it  here  on  the  floor  o '  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  1  orth  Carolina 
(Mr.  Taylor)   has  used    hat  argument 
time  and  time  again,  a^  It  is  simply 
no  argument  at  all.  It  Is 
goes,  sophistry. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arlzo:  la.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentlema  i  yield? 

Mr.  H03MER.  I  yield 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizoia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  point  )ut  first  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  rom  Arizona 
•  Mr.  Udall)  that  the  are  is  the  gentle 


»  the  gentle- 


man mentioned  that  wert 
do  not  include  the  most 
parts  of  this  new  additloi 


Kanab  Creek  Canyon,   w  Jlch  is  60,000 


acres 

So  1  want  to  tell  my 

man  from  California,  tha 
doing  here  is  not  only 
gentleman  pointed  out, 
exceeds  1.4  million  acres  a 
that  nobody  has  looked 
examined  in  terms  of  _.. 
ment  or  staff  assignment, 
we  are  advi?ed,  through 
are  advised  by  people 
this,  that  this  is  an 
and  I  am  calling  the  _. 
Members  of  the  House  to 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Of 
man    from    Arizona    (Mr 
right. 

I  also  want  to  say  to 
from    Oregon    (Mr 
gave  that  magnificent 
the  Sierra   Club,   and   to 
from  organizations 
vlronmental  matters,  that 
resent  is  nothing  more 
lobbyists   who   come   to 
Representatives   day   in 
week  in  and  week  out 


W  10 


to  be  studied 
controversial 
Which  is  the 


frletd,  the  gentle- 

what  we  are 

qddlng,  as  the 

a  park  that 

"eady,  in  area 

^    nobody  has 

com  nlttee  asslgn- 

^^e  are  adding, 

this  map,  we 

were  using 

imp)  oper  addition, 

at  entlon  of  the 

that  fact. 

the  gentle- 

Steiger)    is 


be  gentleman 

)    who 

defending 

other  people 

conceined  with  en- 

7hat  they  rep- 

a  group  of 

tie  House  of 

nd  day  out, 

antqmonth  In  and 


DCI,]  ENBACK) 

spe  ich 


th  in 


month  out.  As  soon  as  there  Is  an  en- 
vironmental bill  they  come  in  and  lobby. 
That  is  what  the  Sierra  Club  is.  It  Is  an 
organized  lobby  cor}sisting  of  a  bunch 
of  people  who  go  out  throughout  the 
country  and  get  other  people  to  con- 
tribute money  to  them,  and  who  make 
fat  salaries,  as  they  nm  around  fighting 
on  the  so-called  environmental  Issues 
that  they  probably  dredged  up  them- 
selves to  begin  with. 

For  Instance,  every  time  somebody 
wants  to  build  a  dam  In  thjs  country,  the 
Sierra  Club  rushes  out  against  it,  and 
raises  all  kinds  of  argtunents  against  the 
nice  dam,  and  pleads  for  contributions 
and  membership  dues  to  fight  It. 

Then,  In  this  Instance,  the  bill  here, 
what  have  they  done?  They  ccme  In  and 
Jimiped  on  some  poor  Indians,  less  than 
500  Indians,  who  are  trying  to  develop 
some  property  so  that  they  can  live.  They 
oppose  the  bill  on  the  grounds  these 
natives  of  America  would  spoil  the  en- 
vironment. How  mixed  up  have  we 
managed  to  get?  That  Is  the  Issue  here. 

Just  before  this  bill  was  brought  up. 
we  had  another  one  come  In  from  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  on  double-bottomed  tankers 
and  things  like  that.  This,  again,  was 
one  of  those  environmentalists"  things 
that  is  going  to  run  up  the  cost  of  energy 
and  everything  else,  create  additional 
inflationary  pressures  In  this  country,  In 
total  disregard  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  values  besides  environmental 
values.  But  that  does  not  count  any- 
more. The  Sierra  Club  lobbyests  have  and 
have  another  victory  so  they  can 
keep  themselves  in  their  lush  jobs.  They 
go  from  battle  to  batUe  like  paid 
mercenaries,  without  regard  for  values 
other  than  their  own.  without  regard  to 
the  ultimate  costs  to  society  from  their 
depredations. 

I  am  not  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. I  am  a  voice  crying  from  downtown 
America  which  the  environmentalists  are 
trying  to  lock  up  and  turn  into  a  park  for 
birds  and  bees  and  animals  first  and 
people  last.  In  the  process  they  are  rais- 
ing the  price  of  eversrthlng.  causing  Infla- 
tion to  worsen  day  after  day,  and  doing 
all  of  these  other  things  that  defy  the 
economics  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded  and  by  which  It  became  great. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment. 
The  substitute  amendment  for  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  a.  line  17, 
strike  out  "113-91.006  and  dated  June  1973," 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "113-20,021  and 
dated  July  1974,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 
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The  committee  amendment  was  ftcre«i 
to.  -•  «WI 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  a,  ua0  >> 
after  the  word  "study"  Insert  "(l)". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  ab 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wffl  n- 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  8,  iiac  « 
after  the  word  "areas"  Insert  ",  (ii)  the  um 
commonly  known  as  the  Paraabaunt  Allot, 
ment  formerly  located  primarily  wltbln  tlw 
Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Atck,  aatf 
(Hi)  those  lands  within  Kanab  Caayon  to. 
merly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Service  and  Bureau  at  Land 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  k  «■ 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  asnHi 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  Page  8,  Una  m 
after  "donation"  Insert  "or  exchange", 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlB  r^tcrt 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  8,  line  aa, 
through  page  7,  line  16.  strike  out  all  (tf  the 
text  of  section  10  and  Insert  In  lieu  fhutat 
the  following : 

Bmc.  10.  (a)  For  the  purpo«e  of  enatUag 
the  tribe  of  Indians  known  aa  the  HavMO- 
pal  Indiana  of  Arlsona  (harelnafter  nteni 
to  aa  the  "Tribe"  to  Improve  the  social,  ealp 
tural,  and  economic  life  of  Its  memben,  the 
landa  generally  depicted  aa  the  "Bntrntptl 
Beeervatlon  Addition"  on  the  map  <leeeilbed 
In  section  3  of  this  Act.  and  constating  of 
approzUnately  186,000  acres  of  land  and  any 
Improvement  thereon,  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
Havasupal  Tribe.  Such  map,  which  shall  de- 
lineate a  boundary  line  generally  one-fourth 
of  a  mUe  from  the  rim  of  the  outer  gorge  of 
the  Orand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
shall  traverse  Havasu  Creek  from  a  point  on 
the  rim  at  Tumska  Point  to  Beaver  Falls  to 
a  point  on  the  rtm  at  Ukwalla  Point,  "^^n  be 
on  file  and  avaUable  for  public  Infection 
In  the  Offices  of  the  Secretary,  Department  at 
Interior.  Washington,  D.C. 

(b)  The  lands  held  In  trust  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  Included  In  the  Hava- 
supal Reservation,  and  shall  be  admtnlstsied 
under  the  laws  and  regulations  appUoaUe  to 
other  trust  Iiullan  lands:  Prooldsd,  Ttist 

(1)  the  lands  may  be  used  for  tradltlcnal 
purposes.  Including  religious  purposes  snd 
the  gathering  of,  or  bunting  for.  wild  or 
native  foods,  materials  for  paints  and  medi- 
cines; 

(3)  the  lands  shaU  be  avallabls  for  use 
by  the  Havasupal  Tribe  for  agricultural  and 
grazing  purpoees,  subject  to  the  ability  Of 
such  lands  to  sustain  such  use  ss  dotsr- 
mined  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  any  areas  historically  used  as  burlsl 
grounds  may  continue  to  be  so  used; 

(4)  foUowlng  a  study  to  be  done  by  tlM 
Secretary,    he    shall.    In   consultation   —^ 
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(be  Havasupal  Tribal  CouncU,  develop  and 
implement  a  plan  for  the  use  of  this  land 
by  the  Tribe.  Such  plan  shall  Include  the 
election  of  areas  which  may  be  used  for 
itsldential,  educational  and  other  commu- 
nity purposes; 

(6)  no  commercial  timber  production,  and 
no  eomnierclal  mining  or  mineral  production 
(ball  be  permitted  on  such  lands; 

(6)  uonmembers  of  the  Tribe  shall  be 
permitted  to  have  access  across  such  lands 
tX  locations  established  by  the  Secretary  In 
consultation  with  the  Tribal  CouncU  In 
order  to  visit  adjacent  parklands,  and  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Tribe,  be  permitted 
to  enter  and  temporarily  utilize  lands  with- 
in the  reservation  (or  this  addition  thereto) 
la  recreation  purposes; 

(7)  except  for  the  uses  permitted  In  para- 
graphs 1  through  6  of  this  section,  the  lands 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Tribe  shall  remain 
tarever  wild  and  no  uses  shall  be  permitted 
nnder  the  plan  which  detract  from  the  exist- 
ing scenic  and  natural  values  of  such  lands; 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  eetabllsbment  and  malntencmce  of  con- 
■erraUon  measures  for  these  lands.  Includ- 
ing, without  Umltation,  protection  from  fire, 
dlaease,  insects  or  trespass  and  reasonable 
prevention  or  elimination  of  erosion,  damag- 
ing land  use.  overgrazing  or  pollution.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorised  to 
contract  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
lor  any  services  or  materials  deemed  neces- 
ttiy  to  institute  or  carry  out  any  such  meas- 
ures. Any  authorized  Federal  programs  avail - 
sble  to  any  other  Indian  Tribes  to  enhance 
tbelr  social,  cultural  and  economic  well-being 
diall  be  deemed  available  to  the  Tribe  on 
these  lands  so  long  as  such  programs  or 
projects  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  For  these  purposes,  and  for  the 
piui>ose  of  managing  and  preserving  the  re- 
Kurces  of  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  right  of  access 
to  any  lands  hereby  included  In  the  Hava- 
rapai  Reservation.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  access  by  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Tribe  to  any  sacred  or  reUgloiis 
places  or  burial  groimds.  native  foods,  paints, 
materials  and  medicines  located  on  public 
lands  not  otherwise  covered  In  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  any  per- 
lon  presently  exercising  grazing  prtvUeges 
pursuant  to  Federal  permit  or  leaae  tn  that 
part  of  the  Kalbsb  Nattooal  Forest  desig- 
nated as  the  "RBlntank  AUotment",  and 
which  Is  Included  In  the  Havasupal  Reserva- 
tion by  this  section,  to  continue  in  the  exer- 
dae  thereof,  but  no  permit  or  renewal  shall 
be  extended  beyond  the  period  endmg  10 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  at  which  time  all  rights  of  use  and  oc- 
eopancy  of  the  lands  will  b*  transfsrrsd  to 
the  Tribe  subject  to  the  sam«  terms  snd  con- 
ditions as  the  other  lands  Included  in  the 
Beservatlon  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  subject  to  such  reason- 
tble  regulstloas  as  he  may  prceertbs  to  pro- 
tect the  Boenlc,  natursl  and  wildlife  values 
thereof,  shsU  permit  ths  Trlbs  to  use  lands 
slthln  the  Orand  Canyon  National  Park 
wliich  are  designated  as  "Havasupal  Use 
lands"  on  the  Orand  Canyon  National  Park 
boundary  map  described  In  Section  S  of  this 
Act,  and  consisting  of  i9pro«iinstely  08.800 
acres  of  land,  for  grazing  and  other  tradi- 
tional purposes. 

(f)  By  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  th«  Con- 
peas  recognizes  and  declares  that  all  right, 
title  and  Interest  in  any  lands  not  otherwise 
declared  to  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Hava- 
R9al  Trtt>e  or  otherwise  covered  by  this  Act 
Is  extinguished.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of 
^bruary  98,  1919  (40  Stat.  11T7:  10  VA.O. 
&S) ,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  UDALL  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


reading  of  the  committee  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

"ITie  Clerk  continued  reading  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  CaroUna  (dur- 
ing the  reading) .  Mr.  CSialrman.  I  tisk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  committee  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  C^iatrman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  r>oint  at 
which  we  will  be  presented  with  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  to  adopt  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  an  amendment  which 
actually  transfers  lands  in  trust  to  the 
Havasu  Tribe.  This  matter  has  been 
under  discussion  during  most  of  the  gen- 
eral debate. 

I  hope  the  members  of  the  Committee 
will  review  this  committee  amendment. 
I*belleve  the  effect  of  reviewing  it  will 
be  to  restore  In  the  language  of  the  bill 
the  Senate  language,  which  I  would  like 
to  read  to  the  Members  of  the  House: 

Sec.  10.  In  recognition  of  the  desire  of  the 
Havasupal  Tribe  of  Indiana  to  acquire  a 
greater  land  base  and  Improved  opportun- 
ities to  sustain  its  own  social  and  economic 
life,  and  with  a  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Havasupal  people  In  Implementing  these 
goals,  the  Congress  directs  that  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jointly 
shall,  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment oif  this  Act,  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  make  detailed  reconxmendatlons 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President  concern- 
ing proposals  for  expansion  of  the  Havasupal 
Reservation.  Such  study  shall  (a)  be  con- 
ducted in  close  consultation  with  the  Tribal 
CouncU  of  the  Havasupal  Tribe,  (b)  Include 
reoommendatkxu  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  any  economic  or  tourist  projects 
which  should  accompany  the  enlargement 
of  the  Havasupal  Reservation,  and  (c)  In- 
clude both  an  evaliiatlon  of  proposals  for  the 
transfer  of  Fedend  lands  to  the  reservation 
and  a  determination  of  the  feasibility  and 
cost  of  acquiring  any  private  lands  which 
ths  trlbs  may  wish  to  Includs  within  the 
enlarged  reeervatlon. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Ttie  (CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Fifty-nine  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  annoimces  that  he  will  va- 
cate proceedings  under  the  caU  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

qXTOSVlt    CALL   VACATSB 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  himdred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  rule  XXm,  clause  2,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 


The  Committee  will  resume  Its  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  committee  amendment  is  to 
transfer  185,000  acres  of  national  forest 
lands  and  national  parks  lands  to  the 
HavasupEd  Tribe  In  trust.  This  issue  has 
been  debated  now  for  more  than  an  hour, 
and  I  think  we  have  covered  most  of  the 
points  involved. 

I  plead  with  the  Ccnnmlttee  not  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment,  but  to  reject  it. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 
chairmim  of  the  subcommittee.  Is  also 
aslcing  for  its  rejection. 

If  the  amendment  is  rejected,  the  par- 
liamentarj-  effect  will  be  to  return  to  the 
bill  the  language  adopted  in  the  Senate. 
This  languEige  will  provide  for  a  study, 
with  the  involvement  of  the  Havasupsd 
Tribe,  concerning  their  economic  needs, 
including  the  need  to  expand  the  tribe's 
land  base.  A  study  will  also  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  some  of  the  other 
economic  studies  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced, and  help  us  determme  more  cer- 
tainly the  effect  that  the  pr<^>osed 
lands  and  transfer  of  lands  might  have 
on  the  Grand  Canyon  park  and  other  na- 
tional parks  and  forest  lands. 

It  will  also  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  other  ways  of  helping  this  tribe 
economically. 

The  Wallupal  Tribe,  a  neighboring 
tribe,  has  a  very  large  reservation  and  is 
also  in  economic  diflSculties  including  the 
many  problems  associated  with  poverty. 
It  is  my  contention,  and  that  of  others 
who  oppose  this  committee  amendment, 
that  the  only  way  that  these  lands  can 
be  used  by  the  tribe  in  an  economically 
beneficial  way  would  very  possibly  be  de- 
structive of  the  enormous  scenic  values 
of  this  region.  As  Senator  Goldwater 
himself  said,  it  is  some  of  the  finest  land 
in  the  entire  world.  It  would  also  create 
a  dangerous  precedent  in  terms  of  other 
claims  on  national  forest  lands. 

Whatever  the  opinion  of  the  other 
Members  might  be  about  eventual  trans- 
fer of  these  lands,  if  the  Senate  version 
is  maintained  in  the  bill,  there  will  be 
a  tftne,  no  more  than  a  year,  for  a  study 
in  which  the  Havasupals  will  participate, 
so  that  we  can  make  a  more  considered 
and  accurate  Judgment  of  this  matter. 

Voting  down  this  committee  amend- 
ment will  not  end  all  consideration  of 
this  problem.  It  will  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  tiie  Havasupal  Tribe  to  study 
the  problem  tmd  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress and  make  a  recommendation,  both 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress, 
which  we  can  then  separately  carefully 
consider. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  reject  this  committee  amendment,  so 
thav  this  bill  can  go  forward  to  establish 
new  and  firm  boundaries  for  the  Orand 
Canyon  National  Park  which  represents 
perhaps  the  most  important  physical 
monument  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  validity 
of  what  our  friend  from  Washington  has 
said.  We  have  been  up  and  down  this 
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bill.  I.  too,  hope  we  d^  not  wring  It  out 
again. 

I  would  simply  like 
the  entire  Arizona  delej 
rarely  occurs,  is  in  sui 
mlttee  amendment, 
not  for  any   political  t 
reason    is    because    o^ 


point  out  that 

itlon,  which  very 

art  of  the  com- 

reason  we  are  la 

]  advantage.   The 
both    sides    of 


this  Capitol,  Senators  fmd  Members  of 


the  House  are  famllli 
tlculars.  We  know  the 

We  are  also  familiar] 
spite  of  what  the  Mel 
from  those  who  have 
spite  of  their  qualiflcatl 
a  question  of  an  absen< 

The  precedents  that 
about  here  have  alrei 
parochial    battle    betw4 
agencies,  I  hope,  will 
way  of  what  Is  best  for 
Members  are  going  to 
on  this,  and  I  hope  th< 

I  would  simply  tell  t] 
the  last  chance  these 


«ith  the  par- 
ultles  Involved, 
th  the  law.  In 
bers  may  hear 
ed  the  bar,  In 

ins.  and  it  is  not 
of  rule. 

e  are  concerned 

been  said,  the 

n    the    various 

ot  stand  In  the 
ese  people.  Tlie 

asked  for  a  vote 

wUl  vote  aye. 

em  that  this  is 
pie  have.  Any- 
ese  people  are 


one  who  believes  that 
going  to  get  legislation  tjirough  here  that 
is  not  attached  to  a  Or  ad  Canyon  bill 
does  not  understand  le  Elation.  If  we 
throw  this  into  a  stud  t  situation,  we 
have  locked  the  Havasu  >al  Indians  Into 
Havasupai  Canyon  for  eternity — make 
no  mistake  about  that. 

If  that  is  what  we  wioit  to  do,  then 
we  should  vote  no. 

If  Members  wish  to  s  ipport  the  Ari- 
zona ideals,  then  I  hope  hey  vote  for  it 

lAr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Cha  rman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Arlzoi  la.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chair  nan,  the  Sierra 
Club  circulated  a  letter  o  the  Members 
In  opposition  to  this  sec  Ion  of  the  bill. 
While  I  respect  their  position  on  this 
Issue.  I  think  it  is  a  very  inaccurate  and 
misleading  portrayal  of  thfe  provision  and 
the  Intent  of  the  languag^  as  adopted  by 
the  Interior  Committee.    • 

Section  10  specifically  qellneates  what 
uses  can  be  made  of  th^  land  by  the 
tribe.  It  states  that  the  l^id  can  only  be 
used  for  traditional  purooses  such  as 
gathering  foods  and  materials  and 
medicines,  for  agricultural  and  grazing, 
for  religious  and  burial  purposes,  and. 
following  a  study  and  plan  developed  in 
consultation  with  and  apbrovec  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  residential, 
educational,  and  other  cotnmunlty  pur- 
poses. I 

And,  except  for  those  u^es,  the  land  Is 
to  remain  forever  wild  wi|h  no  uses  per- 
mitted which  detract  fro4i  "the  existing 
scenic  and  natural  values  bf  such  lands." 

The  language  of  the  bil|  is  clear  and  it 
Is  simply  untrue  that  it  |  can  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  "destructive  tourist 
developments"  could  be  apithorized  even 
If  the  tribe  approved  of  if  The  language 
In  section  10  does  prot^t  against  this 
eventuality  and  it  does  f not  allow  the 
tribe  to  select  unlimited  barcels  of  land 
in  size  and  number  whiih  will  be  free 
from  restrictions  and  \  1th  which  the 
tribe  can  do  as  It  pleasef ,  as  the  Sierra 
Club  charges. 


The  intent  of  this  section  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  committee  report  which 
certainly  should  put  to  rest  the  allega- 
tions made  by  the  Sierra  Club.  On  page 
12  of  the  report,  it  states : 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  tourism 
la  an  Important  source  of  Income  for  the 
tribe,  and  It  does  not  Intend  to  preclude  the 
tribe  from  continuing  its  efforts  to  generate 
Income  from  sucti  aourcea,  but  It  does  not 
grant  the  tribe  the  right  to  prohibit  access 
to  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  tribe 
who  wish  to  Tlalt  the  park.  To  the  extent 
that  such  fadUtles  would  be  compatible 
with  the  plan  to  be  developed  concerning  the 
use  of  these  lands,  some  tribal  facilities  such 
as  campgrounds  and  modest  conoeeslon  facu- 
lties are  permitted,  but  the  leglilatlon  does 
not  portend  to  authorize  any  major  eco- 
nomic, commercial  or  industrial  develop- 
ment. Certainly,  the  language  of  the  section 
does  not  pennlt  anything  which  would  have 
a  major  Impact  on  the  scenic  and  natural 
values  ow  the  lands,  suob  aa  oondomlnluma, 
motels,  tralnways,  observation  towers,  or 
other  artificial  man-made  attractions  which 
would  detract  from  the  wild  character  of  the 
area. 

The  Secretary  has  the  ultimate  responal- 
blllty  for  developing  the  plan,  but  he  la 
required  to  consiilt  with  the  tribal  council  in 
preparing  it.  Naturally,  the  Secretary  la  ex- 
pected to  seek  the  assistance  of  such  agen- 
cies as  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Forest  Service  as  he  develops  the  plan,  and 
It  would  seem  advisable  to  allow  the  pubuo 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
plan  (or  any  substantial  revision  of  It)  be- 
fore It  Is  finalized.  In  no  event  la  It  con- 
templated that  atructures  will  be  allowed, 
under  the  plan,  to  sprawl  across  the  land- 
aci^M.  Inatead  the  Secretary,  working  with 
the  tribal  council,  should  select  limited  areaa 
where  residential,  educational,  and  conunu- 
nlty  faculties  can  be  located  so  as  to  beet 
serve  the  needs  of  the  members  of  the  tribe 
and  developed  so  as  to  blend  with  the  general 
character  of  the  region. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  make  it  any 
more  explicit.  It  Is  there,  in  black  and 
white  for  the  Congress,  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Sierra  Club  to  read. 

I  might  add  that  there  is  nothing  now 
which  prevents  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
from  approving  a  tramway  or  any  other 
development  In  this  area.  Such  develop- 
ment la  not  being  approved  because  it 
Is  undesirable.  The  language  in  this  act 
will  clearly  make  It  more  difficult  to  ex- 
ploit the  natural  and  scenic  qualities  of 
this  area  than  at  present.  The  Secretary 
of  Interior  must,  if  section  10  Is  adopted, 
follow  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  statute 
and  can  be  held  accountable. 

I  am  sure  that  no  future  Secretary  will 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
Orand  Canyon  and  therefore  any  pro- 
posed land  use  affecting  land  formerly 
within  the  national  park  will  be  scruti- 
nized for  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  Moreover,  as  the  committee 
report  reflects,  the  Secretary  will  cer- 
tainly be  expected  to  seek  public  com- 
ment and  input  from  the  Park  Service 
and  Forest  Service  on  the  development 
of  the  plan. 

I  do  not,  as  the  sponsor  of  this  bill, 
share  the  fears  of  the  environmental 
groups  that  oppose  it.  I  think  the  Grand 
Canyon  will  be  adequately  protected 
under  this  act.  Furthermore,  I  certainly 
would  not  support  this  bill  If  I  felt  that 
It  was  any  kind  of  precedent  that  would 


Jeopardize  our  national  park  or  natlonil 
forest  system.  This  is  a  difficult  isaue 
that  requires  some  flexibility  and  I  thlak 
the  Interior  Committee  has  wisely  pro- 
vided for  an  equits^le  solution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  Icog 
legislative  day  here,  and  this  issue  haa 
been  lobbied  extensively  through  letteni 
"Dear  Colleague"  letters,  and  outside  or- 
ganizations. We  had  a  good,  rousing  d»> 
toate  an  hour  or  so  ago  in  which  I 
thought  the  pros  and  cons  on  both  bMw 
were  ably  presented. 

There  are  two  reputable,  responsible 
points  of  view  here.  I  take  the  view  that 
we  will  do  Justice  to  the  tribe  today  by 
voting  up  the  committee  amendment 
The  purpose  is  to  protect  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  Indians,  and  I  think  the 
way  to  do  it  is  to  support  the  committee 
and  vote  up  the  amendment,  and  then  «« 
will  shortly  be  able  to  finish  thte  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  ot 
words. 

I  Join  in  the  basic  thought  of  what 
has  been  said  before  about  not  needing 
to  plow  the  ground  all  over  again.  It  b  a 
rare  thing,  when  a  problem  is  physically 
located  within  a  given  State  and  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  that  Stata 
unites  in  feeling  that  a  certain  thing 
should  be  done,  that  we  ought  to  move 
In  and  say  that  their  Judgment  is  wrong. 
But  in  this  particular  Instance,  their 
Judgment  is  wrong.  I  would  offer  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  that  while  U» 
physical  parameters  of  the  Orand  Can- 
yon lie  within  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
potential  Impact  of  this  amendment 
reaches  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

It  reaches  into  every  State  where  there 
is  a  National  Forest  and  Indian  claims,  it 
re«iches  into  every  State  where  there  b 
a  National  Park  or  moniunent  and  a 
potential  for  actual  claim.  It  reacbei 
into  even  the  411  areas  of  the  cases  that 
have  come  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  which  have  been  settled, 
agreed  in  by  the  Commission  and  agreed 
in  by  the  Indians  and  now  placed  In 
Jeopardy  if  we  In  this  particular  instance 
upset  what  has  been  decided  by  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission. 

So  it  is  with  some  regret  that  I  urge 
my  colleagues  not  to  yield  to  the  en* 
treaties  of  the  Arizona  Members  of  this 
body,  but  to  realize  that  if  there  is  tiM 
study  which  is  called  for  and  will  be  in 
the  bill  tf  we  defeat  this  amendment,  the 
proposed  committee  amendment  can  sttB 
lead  to  another  resolution  of  this  prol^ 
lem,  but  it  should  not  be  done  in  tbk 
way.  We  should  not  move  in  and  in  a 
cavalier  fashion — in  spite  of  the  houn 
we  have  put  in  on  this,  It  Is  in  relatlfdy 
a  cavalier  fashion,  compared  with  tlM 
history  of  the  Tnffn^n  Claims  Commis- 
sion—we  should  not  reject  what  tbtt 
have  done.  There  is  far  too  much  at  stake 
in  this  particular  Instance,  and  I  woald 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  committee  amend* 
ment. 
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Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding.  I  know  we  believe  In 
the  committee  system,  we  believe  in  the 
majority  rule  system.  I  know  the  whole 
Arizona  delegation  does  not  sit  on  the 
Interior  Committee.  The  Subcommittee 
on  National  Parks  and  Recreation  ap- 
proved this  bill  by  a  majority  vote,  the 
full  Interior  Committee  approved  this  by 
a  majority  vote,  and  I  would  sutenit 
there  are  Members  from  other  States  on 
that  committee. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  appreciate  the 
Interest  of  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia. He,  like  I,  Is  not  from  the  State 
directly  Involved.  We  disagree  in  this 
particular  Instance  and  we  say  this 
should  not  be  decided  by  a  divided  vote 
of  the  subcommittee  or  a  divided  vote  of 
the  full  committee.  This  is  in  truth  a 
national  Issue  and  we  should  look  at  the 
national  impact  of  this  decision  and  not 
Just  the  local  Impact,  and  the  major 
risks  are  so  great  that  we  should  reject 
tonight  this  proposed  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
committee  sunendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  518-acre  reservation 
within  Cataract  Canyon  which  repre- 
sents the  main  residential  commiml^  of 
the  Havasupai  Indian  Tribe.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful irrigated  garden  areas,  where  Its 
residents  raise  and  harvest  their  crops 
each  year;  but  It  Is  isolated  and  Impos- 
sible to  get  to  except  by  helicopter  and 
on  horseback.  There  are  few  of  the  mod- 
em conveniences  which  most  of  us  have 
come  to  expect. 

The  Havasupai  Tribe  Is  a  small  tribe, 
as  It  has  always  been.  There  are,  per- 
haps, 400  members  of  the  tribe.  About 
250  might  reside  at  Serpal — the  small 
village  In  Cataract  Canyon.  They  once 
Journeyed  around  the  adjoining  plateau 
area  to  hunt  and  gather  native  foods 
when  they  were  not  raising  crops  in  the 
canyon.  As  a  result  of  their  mode  of  liv- 
ing, they  established  a  large  land  base 
which  was  recognized  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  as  their  aboriginal 
lands.  In  1880,  by  Presidential  proclama- 
tion, a  reservation  consisting  of  38,400 
acres  was  established.  Later,  In  1882,  this 
reservation  was  reduced  to  the  present 
518  acres.  In  1944,  the  Congress  set 
aside  4  sections — about  2.540  acres—of 
land  as  an  addition  to  the  Havasupai 
Reservation. 

Since  the  aboriginal  tiUe  of  the  Hava- 
supai Tribe  was  much  larger  than  the 
reservation.  It  was  entiOed  to  bring  an 
action  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission for  payment  In  just  compensa- 
tion for  lands  taken  by  the  United  States 
without  compensation.  It  brought  the 
claim  and  was  foxmd  to  be  entiUed  to 
compensation  for  2,527.727  acres  of  land. 
In  a  settiement  stipulation  Initiated  by 
the  Trtte  and  accepted  by  the  Oovem- 


ment,  the  Havasupai  Tribe  was  paid  $1,- 
240.000  for  the  lands  taken. 

This  was  considered  to  be  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  lands  as  of  the  date 
of  the  taking— 1880  and  1882.  It  was,  in 
the  terms  of  the  stipulated  agreement,  to 
"finally  dispose  of  all  rights,  claims  or 
demands  which  the  petitioner  has  as- 
serted. .  .  ."  When  the  final  judgment 
was  entered  in  1969,  all  parties  agreed 
to  waive  "any  and  all  rights  to  appeal 
or  otherwise  seek  review  of  such  final 
determination.  .  .  ."  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  the  Tribe  now  seeks  to  reopen 
the  settiement  and  asks  the  Congress  to 
give  it  trust  titie  to  250,000  acres  of  land 
for  its  exclusive  use  and  occupancy.  The 
bill  before  us  grants  trust  titie  to  185,000 
ticres.  To  grant  this  land  would  seem  to 
be  an  easy  solution  to  the  needs  of  this 
Tribe;  however,  much  more  significant 
issues  are  involved: 

First.  Should  the  Congress,  after  more 
than  25  years  of  trying  to  equitably  re- 
solve claims  of  its  native  peoples  through 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  reopen 
the  cases  that  have  been  finally  adjudi- 
cated and  now  substitute  its  own  sense 
of  equity  for  that  of  the  Judicial  process? 

Second.  Should  we,  at  this  late  date, 
change  the  basic  policy  decision  which 
the  Congress  made  in  1946  when  it  de- 
cided that  Indian  tribes  should  be  com- 
pensated in  cash  for  lands  taken  rather 
than  att^nptlng  to  return  all  aboriginal 
lands  to  their  owners? 

Third.  Should  the  Havasupai  Tribe  be 
given  back  the  land  for  which  the  n.S. 
Oovemment  has  recently  paid  them 
through  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
judgment? 

We  must  consider  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  our  action.  Many  Indian  tribes 
are  poorly  situated  and  the  Congress 
should  continue  to  seek  to  Improve  this 
situation;  but  the  transfer  of  Federal 
park  and  forest  lands  to  the  tribes  that 
once  used  them  is  not  the  proper  solu- 
tion. Times  have  changed.  The  Indians 
who  once  hunted  buffalo  In  vast  areas 
would  no  longer  do  so.  The  Havasupai, 
who  once  gathered  nuts  and  berries 
from  the  plateau,  will  not  return  to  that 
meager  subsistence.  If  all  the  Indian 
tribes  demand  the  return  of  the  Fed- 
eral holdings  that  they  once  claimed  and 
the  demands  are  granted,  then  virtually 
all  of  our  National  Parks.  National  For- 
ests and  Public  Domain  Lands  will  dis- 
appear because  practically  all  of  them 
were  once  "used  and  occupied"  by  some 
Indian  tribe. 

Mr.  SElBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  exposition  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  Just  try 
to  put  this  in  a  littie  perspective. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  have 
been  wrestling  with  this  question  since 
the  very  beginning  of  the  presentation 
of  this  bill  to  the  subcommittee. 

A  few  years  ago,  uflder  a  HUD  grant,  a 
study  was  made  of  this  particular  part  of 
the  Orand  Canyon  National  Park  that 
this  bUl,  the  conunittee  amendment,  pro- 
poses to  give  to  the  Havasupai.  The 


HUD-financed  study  recommended  the 
putting  of  motels,  tramways,  and  various 
other  tourist  attractions  in  this  part  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

At  about  that  time  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  awarded  these  400  Indians 
$1,250,000.  which  is  about  $10,000  to 
$12,000  a  family. 

I  am  told  that  the  Indians  declined 
the  award.  However,  It  is  there  in  the 
bank  any  time  they  want  It. 

Naturally,  they  would  not  accept  it 
They  have  had  dangled  before  their  eyes 
visions  of  tremendous  Income  from 
motels  and  other  tourist  traps  on  the  rim 
of  the  Grand  Canyon.  So  they  came  to 
various  people  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  elsewhere,  and  said:  "We  want  titie 
to  this  land." 

They  already  have  the  use  of  it  now. 
They  already  have  all  the  uses  of  thte 
national  park  land  that  this  bill  says  they 
are  entlUed  to.  The  bill,  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  gentieman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Udall),  would  not  give 
them  anything  more  except  the  right  to 
put  schools  and  residences  on  this  land. 

Why  would  they  want  to  put  residences 
on  the  national  parkland?  The  only  fer- 
tile, productive  land  is  the  land  they  al- 
ready have,  the  land  on  the  bottom  of 
beautiful  Havasu  Canyon.  The  plateau 
land  above,  which  is  put  of  the  national 
park.  Is  a  desert.  I  would  be  very  sur- 
prised if  there  are  going  to  be  any  resi- 
dences up  on  the  plateau. 

Consequently,  it  has  come  down  to 
this,  that  we  have  a  shibboleth  that  has 
been  created  by  various  political  activi- 
ties, Including  that  of  former  President 
Nixon.  The  result  is  that  the  Indians 
still  say  that  they  want  the  titie,  even 
though  tWs  bill  is  interpreted  by  Its 
sponsors,  the  sponsors  of  the  committee 
amendment,  not  to  give  them  in  sub- 
stance anything  more  than  they  now 
have.  Yet,  to  give  them  that  naked  legal 
title  would  mean  that  we  would  create  a 
precedent  which  will  be  used  to  open  up 
the  national  parks  to  exploitation  and 
commercial  development  by  private  In- 
terests, using  the  Indians  for  stalking 
horses. 

The  real  question  that  we  as  Members 
of  Congress  are  facing  with  this  partic- 
ular amendment  is  whether  we  want  to 
go  back  to  our  constituents  and  go  down 
in  history  as  having  started  a  process  for 
the  dismantling  of  large  parts  of  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  that 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOKDED   TOR 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  180.  noes  147, 
not  voting  107,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 
A;'.anis 
Addabbo 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
BadUlo 
BafaliB 
Baker 
Bauman 
Btrgland 
Blester 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brooinfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke,  Calif. 
Butler 
Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Chlsholm 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
Conyers 
Corman 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel.  Dan 
Danlelson 
Davis.  S.C. 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 

Edwards,  CalU. 
Erlenborn 
Flood 
Flynt 
Forsythe 
Praser 
Prev 

Proehllch 
Fulton 
Qettys 
Olbbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 
Goldwater 


Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Annunzlo 
Ashiey 
Aspln 
Barrett 
BcU 

Bennett 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Breckinridge 
Brown.  121^. 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Blass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Biirllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  PliUllp 
Byron 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Collins,  HI. 
Conlan 
cont« 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Davis,  Wis. 


Goodllng 
Gray 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hicks 
Hlllis 
Hinshaw 
Hogan 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Huber 
Hudnut 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Joues,  Okla. 
Karth 

Kascenmeler 
Kemp 
Ketchum 
Kuykendall 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lent 
Litton 
Lott 

McColUster 
McCormack 
McDade 
McBwen 
McKay 
McSpadden 
Idadden 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Martin.  N.C. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
MUford 
Miller 
Mink 
Mitchell, 
MlzeU 
Montgomery 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Nix 
O'Brien 
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Dellenback 

Dellums 

Dennis 

Dingell 

flu  Pont 

Bckhardt 

Elsch 

Behleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

PasceU 

Flowers 

Foley 

Fountain 

Pr«nzel 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffltba 

Oude 

Ounter 

Guyer 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heine 

Helstcskl 

Henderson 

Hoi  meld 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 


N.T. 


I  J'Hara 
^  )'NeUl 

>wens 

'erkins 

>ettls 

'rice,  Tex. 

lule 

)uUlen 

[ailsback 

tangel 

Lees 

Legula 

^odes 
:  iegle 

.obinson,  Va 
:  :odlno 

looney.  Pa. 

Lousselot 

toy 

toybal 

tunnels 

luppe 

luth 

lyan 

it  Germain 

iatterfield 

icherle 

Ichneebell 

Ichroeder 

iboup 

ihrlver 

ihuster 

mltli.  N.T. 

pence 

tanton, 
J.  WUIlam 
I  teed 

i  «lger,  Ariz. 
J  :eiger.  Wis. 
£  ;okes 
£  ,mington 
1  lylor.  Mo. 
1  aompson,  N.J. 
1  hone 
1  liornton 
1  lernan 
r  lall 
I  llman 
\  aggonner 
\  ampler 

V  Idnall 
\  lUlams 

V  Uson,  Bob 

V  inn 

V  ydler 

H  >ung,  Alaska 
Ti  3ung,  Pla. 
'S  3ung,  Oa. 
"S  3ung,  Tex. 
Z  on 


I  och 

1  tgomarslno 
1  ihman 
I  sng.  Md. 
I  ajan 
J  cClory 
1  :cPall 
I  :cKinney 
I  lacdonald 
I  :adlgan 
]  l&hon 
1  iiUary 
1  [ann 
1  lathis.  Oa. 
1  [azzoll 
I  letcalfe 
I  lezvtnsky 
1  [inlsb 
]  UtctaeU.  Md. 
1  ioorhead, 

CalU. 
]  [oorhead.  Pa. 
1  [organ 

[osber 

[urpby.  SI. 

[urtba 
]  atcher 
]  edzi 
1  tcboU 
(  ibey 
1  arris 
1  fttt«n 
1  Ickle 
1  Ike 
I  oage 
1  reyer 
I  rice.  111. 


Randall 

SUk 

Van  Ik 

Reuss 

Slack 

Vlgorlto 

Rlnaldo 

Smith.  Iowa 

Waldle 

Roe 

Stanton, 

Whalen 

Rogers 

James  V.- 

Wolff 

Koncallo.  N.T. 

Studds 

Wylle 

Ro.'enthal 

Taicott 

Wyman 

Rostenkowskl 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Tates 

Roxish 

Thomson,  Wis 

Yatron 

Sarasln 

Traxier 

Voung.  m. 

Sarbanes 

Treen 

Zablockl 

SebeMus 

Van  Deerlln 

Zwach 

Selberllng 

Vander  Jagt 

Shipley 

Vander  Veen 
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Abzug 

Frelinghuysen 

Held 

Alexander 

Oialmo 

Roberts 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Orasso 

Roblaon,  N.T. 

Arenda 

Green,  Oreg. 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Beard 

Haley 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Blap"! 

Hanna 

Rose 

Blackburn 

Kanrahan 

Sandman 

Blatnlk 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Sikes 

Boiand 

Harrington 

Skubitz 

Brasco 

Hawkins 

Snyder 

Brown.  CalU. 

Hays 

Staggers 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hubert 

Stark 

Burgcner 

Hunt 

Steele 

Burke,  Pla. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

ateeiman 

Carey.  N.T. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Stephens 

Clark 

Jordan 

Stratton 

Clawson,  Del 

King 

Stubblefleld 

Ciay 

Long.  La. 

Stuckey 

Cohen 

Luken 

Sullivan 

Collins.  Tex. 

McCIoskey 

Symms 

ConabU 

Marazltl 

Teague 

Ciiiver 

Matblaa.  calU. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Daniel,  Robert 

Michel 

Veysey 

W.,  Jr. 

Mills 

Walsh 

Darls,  Oa. 

Mlnshall.  Ohio 

Ware 

de  la  Garza 

Moakley 

White 

Dent 

Mollohan 

Whitehurst 

Devlne 

MOSS 

Whltten 

Donohue 

Nelsen 

Wiggins 

Dom 

Passman 

WUson, 

Duncan 

Patman 

Charles  B.. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Pepper 

Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Peyser 

Wilson, 

Plndley 

Podell 

Charles,  Tex. 

Pish 

Powell,  Ohio 

Wright 

Plsher 

Prltchard 

Wyatt 

Ford 

Rarick 

Toting.  S.C. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above  re- 
corded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  7,  follow- 
ing line  16.  Insert  a  new  Section  11  reading 
a3  followa  and  renumber  the  succeeding  sec- 
tion accordingly: 

"WXLOKRNSBB   ffTODT 

"Sxc.  11.  within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  report  to  the  Preaident,  in 
accordance  with  subsections  3(c)  and  S(d) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  SUt.  690;  IS  UJ3.C. 
1132(0)  and  (d)),  bis  recommendations  as 
to  the  suitability  or  nonsultablllty  of  any 
area  within  the  national  park  for  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness,  and  any  designation  of 
any  such  areas  as  a  wilderness  shall  be  ac- 
complished in  accordance  with  said  sub- 
sections of  the  WUdemeas  Act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDICZNT    OITSaKD    BT    MB.    TATLOS    OF 
NOSTB     CABOLINA 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairmsm,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a»follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tatlo*  of  North 
Carolina:  Page  6.  lines  16-18,  strike  out 
"Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  or  modify  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  February  26,  1919  (40  Stat 
1177)." 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  clarifjrlng  amend- 
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ment.  It  Is  a  conforming  amendment. 
Section  10  of  the  bill  which  was  added 
by  the  full  committee  and  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  in  the  vote  a  few 
minutes  ago  repeals  section  3  of  the 
original  act,  and  this  is  a  clarifykig 
amendment  making  the  bill  consistent. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina   (Mr.  Tatio«). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Conunittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DxTLSKi,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  imder  consideration  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1296)  to  further  protect 
the  outstanding  scenic,  natural,  and  sci- 
entific values  of  the  Grand  Canyon  by 
enlarging  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  ReBo> 
lutlon  1420,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  iunendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  8CHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1296)  just 
passed.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  ob  j  ectlon. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT  AND  PI- 
NANCE  CORPORATION  ACT  OP 
1974 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
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Columbia.  I  caU  up  the  bill  (H.R.  15888) 
to  establish  a  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
munity Development  and  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  for  other  purposes,  and 
tat  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object.  

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  SpecJcer,  I  move  that 
Uie  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bQl  (H.R.  15888)  to  establish  a  District 
d  Columbia  Community  Devel(H>ment 
and  Finance  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
QiTDE)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAK£3l.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THX    COmcrTTKX   or   THX   WHOU 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  COTomlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  at  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  HJl.  15888.  with  Mr. 
Yates  in  the  chair. 

The  C^erk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Guse)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  (H.R.  15888)  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  public  development  corporation, 
using  private  investment  funds,  in  order 
to  provide  housing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-Income families,  in  order  to  improve 
employment  opportunities,  and  in  order 
to  implement  local  land  use  and  preser- 
vation policies,  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  bill  creates  such  a  corpora- 
tion, the  District  of  Columbia  Commu- 
nity Development  and  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, and  establishes  procedures  for  the 
operation  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  is  to  serve  as  both  a 
housing  finance  agency  and  as  a  devel- 
oper of  last  resort,  by  assisting  private 
construction  or  rehabilitation,  by  under- 
taking projects  which  are  In  the  public 
Interest  or  which  are  in  areas  of  high 
risk,  and  by  contracting  for,  or  actually 
constructing  such  projects.  The  proposed 
Corporation  is  established  to  attract  pri- 
vate investment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  Corporation  win  finance  Its  oper- 
ation largely  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  private  Investors.  The  bonds  will  be 


backed  by  the  full -faith  credit  only  of 
the  Corporation.  The  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict governments  will  have  no  liability 
for  the  bonds.  The  operations  of  the 
Corporation  will  be  subject  to  General 
Accounting  Office  audit.  The  Corpora- 
tion will  receive  no  Federal  funds,  ex- 
cept through  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget,  which  must  be  approved  by 
Congress. 

NEKS  rOR  LEGISLATION 

In  January  1975,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self -Govern- 
ment and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act — Public  Law  93-198.  87  Statute 
774 — the  city  will  have  the  authority  to 
undertake  its  reorganized  planning, 
housing,  urban  renewal,  zoning,  and  de- 
velopment fimctlons  previously  per- 
formed by  separate  agencies.  At  the 
present  time,  partially  as  a  result  of 
prior  agency  fragmentation,  many  areas 
of  development,  urban  renewal  projects, 
and  potential  housing  complexes  have 
attracted  neither  private  capital  nor  pri- 
vate developers.  Presently,  private  in- 
vestors are  reluctant  to  commit  fimds 
for  such  projects  because  of  dlfflcidties 
in  land  assembly,  inefficient  public  re- 
view processes,  the  high  cost  of  land  for 
residential  or  commercial  uses,  and  the 
high  risk  of  realizing  an  adequate  return 
on  their  Investment.  The  establishment 
of  the  Development  Corporation  could 
aid  In  alleviating  such  problems  through 
the  use  of  eminent  domain  to  accomplish 
land  assembly,  provision  of  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  when  unavailable,  pur- 
chase of  mortgages,  and  through  direct 
construction  as  a  developer  of  last  resort, 
all  of  which  would  serve  to  attract  pri- 
vate Investors,  and  to  reduce  the  costs 
and  risks  of  private  development  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  national  urban  renewal  progrEuns, 
including  the  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program — NDP — will,  more  than 
likely,  be  replaced  this  year  by  a  new 
form  of  Federal  financial  assistance  In- 
volving revenue  sharing  block  grants  for 
community  development  and  redevelop- 
ment. In  order  to  carry  out  both  existing 
and  new  development  programs,  a  new, 
local  develoixnent  mechanism  should  be 
nearly  operative  by  January  1975  so  that 
the  District  government  may  receive 
fimds.  A  development  corporation,  ac- 
countable and  responsible  to  both  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council,  and  reflect- 
ing local  develoi»nent  policies,  would  be 
necessary  to  effective^  utilize  the  de- 
velopment funds. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  timely  es- 
tablishment of  a  development  corpora- 
tion, the  estabUshmrat  of  such  a  corpo- 
ration by  the  City  Council  may  be  subject 
to  legal  challenges  of  its  authority,  cre- 
ating a  potentially  unfavorable  market 
for  corporation  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions. Creation  of  the  development  cor- 
poration by  the  Congress  could  not  only 
aid  In  providing  a  favorable  market  for 
the  corporation  bonds,  but  could  also 
lessen  the  p]rob(U)illty  of  legal  challenges 
of  the  corporation's  authority. 

StrMMAST  or  MAJOS  FBOVEBIOIfB  OF  THI  BILL 
TTTtX  I— OXNESAI,  FKOTI8IONS 

Title  I  of  the  blU  establishes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Development  and  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  defines  Its  structure. 


and  both  the  structure  and  operation  of 
the  Corporation's  Board  of  Directors. 

Title  I  establishes  the  Community  De- 
velopment and  Finance  Corporation  with 
a  nine-member  Board  of  Directors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  with  City  Coimcil 
approval  to  serve  3 -year  terms.  A 
maximum  of  three  ex  officio  members 
are  to  be  District  government  employees. 
The  Mayor  designates  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  A  majority  of  Board  members 
must  be  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Members  of  the  Board  who  are 
employees  of  the  District  or  Federal  gov- 
ernments shall  not  receive  additional 
compensation  for  their  services. 

TITLE  n POWERS  OF  THE  CORPOKATION 

Title  n  of  the  blU  defines  the  powers 
of  the  Corporation,  delineates  the  ap- 
proval process  for  the  Corporation's  an- 
nual programs  or  its  specific  projects, 
and  establishes  requirements  for  the  sale 
of  projects,  relocation,  property  acquisi- 
tion, and  the  award  of  contracts  by  the 
Corporation,  to  manage  property,  to  bor- 
row funds,  and  to  exercise  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  for  acquiring  property 
not  imder  the  control  of  the  United 
States  or  District  governments. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  is  em- 
powered to  make,  insure,  purchase,  or 
sell  mortgage  loans,  to  finance  projects, 
to  borrow  funds,  to  issue  debentures, 
and  to  loan  or  grant  moneys. 

The  Development  Corporation  is  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Mayor  an 
annual  program  of  proposed  activities, 
ar^ticipated  costs,  relocation  needs,  and 
specific  project  plans.  If  the  Mayor  ap- 
proves the  program,  he  submits  It  to  the 
City  Council  for  approval,  following  a 
mandatory  public  hearing,  with  30  days' 
notice.  A  procedure  is  established  for 
revision  of  the  program  by  the  City 
Coimcil.  The  City  Coimcil  adopts  the 
Corporation's  annual  program,  includ- 
ing financing  plans  and  bond  issues,  by 
resolution. 

The  Corporation  may,  If  determined 
by  a  majority  of  its  Directors  petition 
the  Zoning  Commission  for  an  exemp- 
tion from  zoning  requirements.  The  pe- 
tition for  exemption  shall  be  acted  upon, 
within  60  days  by  the  Commission. 

The  sale  of  property  by  the  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  with  the  exception  of 
sale  to  governmental  agencies  and  non- 
profit developers,  must  follow  procedures 
of  public  notice,  including  publication 
of  the  notice  of  sale  in  the  local  news- 
papers, and  the  conduct  of  a  public  hear- 
ing prior  to  the  sale.  Any  persons  or  es- 
tablishments to  be  displaced  as  a  re- 
sult of  Corporation  activities  must  re- 
ceive adequate  relocation  assistance  and 
benefits,  as  specified  in  the  Federal 
Uniform  Relocation  Act.  Corporation 
projects  may  not  be  initiated  until  ade- 
quate provision  is  made  for  relocation. 

The  Corporation  is  required  to  pro- 
cure all  goods  and  services  under  the 
most  favorable  terms  available,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  competitive  bidding.  For 
purposes  of  this  legislation,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  qualify  for  participation  in 
the  Small  Business  Adxalnistratlon  set- 
aside  contracting  program. 

TITLE   in — FINANCES    OF   THE   CORPORATION 

Title  m  of  the  bill  establishes  the 
sources  of,  and  regulates  the  handling 
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the    United 
Is  authorized 


of  the  corporation's  fun(  s.  An  audit  of 
the     corporation's     actl^  ities,     by     the 
Comptroller    General    o '. 
States,  at  his  discretion 
by  this  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  Community  Dei  elopment  and 
Finance  Corp.  may  t  sue  a  maxi- 
mum of  $75  million  in  b  nds.  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  >f  the  corpora- 
tion. A  capital  reserve  f  md  is  required 
to  be  established  by  t  le  corporation, 
equal  to  such  funds  as  ;  re  required  for 
1  year's  repayment  of  tfe  corporation's 
outstanding  obligations 
hance  the  bonds' 
Mayor  may  request, 
budget,  appropriations 
which  the  corporation!  reserve  fimd 
may  be  insufficient  to  n%et  the  annual 
repajonent  requirement 
of  the  corporation  are 
full  faith  and  credit  of  tJbfe  Federal  Gtov- 
emment,  nor  of  the  I^strict  govern 
ment. 

The      Development 
Corp.    may    establish 
conditions  under  which 
be  sold.  The  bonds  may 
through  competitive  bid 


[n  order  to  en- 

msf'ketability    the 

the    District 

instances  in 


No  obligations 
}acked  by  the 


and  Finance 
t  ke  terms  and 
L  its  bonds  may 
be  sold  either 
1  r  through  pri- 
vate placement.  The  cc  rporation  may 
refund  bonds  or  redeem  ^y  bonds  out- 
standing. 

All  real  property  of  t|ie  corporation 
Is  subject  to  local  and 
The  Comptroller  Genera 
States,  at  any  time,  and 


Federal  taxes, 
of  the  United 
n  independent 


annual  audit  of  the  corp  nation's  activ 


ities,  are  authorized.  The 

required  to  submit  an 

by  the  last  day  of  April, 

government.    The    annul  1 

other   records  of  the   corporation,   are 

public  Information 

The  initial  moneys  fcrf 
tion   are   $5   million   au  horized   to  be 
loaned,  by  the  U.S.  Trea4iry,  from  Dls 
trlct  of  Columbia  funds, 
within  a  5-year  period. 

HISTOKT 

Hearings  on  H.R.  15364  the  predeces- 
sor of  H.R.  15888,  were  h(  Id  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Business,  <  ommerce,  and 
Taxation  on  June  19,  197  :,  and  on  June 
20,  1974.  Witnesses  Includ  sd  Members  of 

Df  the  District 
the  Redevel- 
Metropolltan 


Congress,  representatives 
of  Columbia  government 
opment  Land  Agency,  thi 
Washington  Board  of  Tra  e,  the  Nation 


Partnerships, 
Realtors,  the 


al  Corporation  of  Houslnj 
the  Washington  Board  o 
Anacostla  Economic  Deve  opment  Corp., 
the  Metropolitan  Was!  ngton  Plan- 
ning and  Housing  Associi  bion.  the  Fed- 
eral City  Council,  the  Fed<  ral  City  Hous- 
ing Corp.,  and  private  citizens.  No 
testimony  was  received,  qor  statements 

1. 


corporation  is 
uinual  report, 
to  the  District 
report,    and 


the  corpora- 


tor repayment 


fUed,  in  opposition  to  the 

The     subcommittee 
15363,  as  amended,  and 
bUl.  H.R.  15888,  to  the 
on  July  10,  1974. 

coar 

Establishment    of    thi 
corporation,  itself,  is  m 
generate  any  additional  clet  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  governiE  snt.  While  the 
bill  reqiiires  the  Mayor  to  -equest,  in  hla 


proved  H.R. 
rted  a  clean 
ull  committee 


development 
estimated  to 


budget,  sufficient  funds  to  insure  that 
the  capital  reserve  fund  of  the  corpora- 
tion meets  the  annual  repayment  re- 
quirements of  the  legislation,  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia City  Council  is  required  to  appro- 
priate or  approve  such  funds.  Nor  are  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal  or 
the  District  governments  pledged  to 
support  the  bond  obligations,  operations, 
and  debts  of  the  development  corjwra- 
tlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (Mr.  Pauntroy). 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
15888  addresses  one  of  the  most  pressing 
Issues  facing  the  District  of  Columbia 
today — how  are  we  to  organize  the  re- 
sources of  local  government  and  the 
private  sector  to  combat  the  severe  and 
pervasive  bousing  and  economic  develop- 
ment crisis  confronting  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  District  government  now 
has  only  limited  tools  available  to  it  to 
reverse  the  tide  of  deteriorating  neigh- 
borhoods through  the  generation  of  new 
housing  and  commercial  development.  In 
large  measure,  private  capital  has  not 
been  provided  to  meet  these  urgent  needs. 
The  Community  Development  and  Fi- 
nance Corporation  provides  a  concrete 
solution  and  tenders  the  hope  that  strong 
action  can  be  taken  to  me'^t  the  desperate 
housing  needs  of  thousands  of  District 
residents. 

The  Community  Development  and  Fi- 
nance Corporation  will  bridge  the  gap 
between  government  and  private  enter- 
prise. The  Community  Development  and 
Finance  Corporation  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  plan,  finance,  develc^,  and  op- 
erate residential,  commercial,  and  related 
facilities  in  situations  where  develop- 
ment is  unlikely  to  be  undertaken  by 
private  enterprise.  The  corporation 
would  neither  substitute  for  nor  conflict 
with  private  action.  Rather,  it  would 
create  the  basic  conditions  necessary  to 
stimulate  private  involvement.  Signifi- 
cantly, this  private  action  would  thus 
be  guided  by  housing  and  commercial 
development  goals  established  by  local 
government  and  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  will  raise  its  funds  by 
issuing  bonds  that  would  be  purchased 
by  private  investors.  The  bonds  would 
not  be  backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  either  the  District  or  Federal  govern- 
ments except  as  such  Federal  guarantees 
are  available  to  similar  corporations 
around  the  country  under  national  legis- 
lation. The  bonds  will  be  backed  only 
by  the  credit  of  the  Corporation,  and 
would  be  repaid  out  of  -evenues  gen- 
erated by  income-producing  activities  of 
the  Corporation.  The  over  30  States  hav- 
ing similar  corporations  have  found  that 
such  bonds  can  be  readily  sold  without 
the  aid  of  direct  public  subsidies.  The 
Corporation  would  have  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors which  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  and  approved  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil. This  Board  of  Directors  would  deter- 
mine the  general  policies  and  procedures 
of  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  would  submit  an  an- 
nual program  to  the  Mayor  and  City 
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Council  describing  the  activities  it  pro- 
poses  to  carry  out  during  the  subsequent 
year.  The  activities  must  be  consistent 
with  the  comprehensive  plaimlng  and 
community  development  objectives  es- 
tablished by  the  District  government 
Each  year,  the  Corporation's  proposed 
annual  budget  and  financial  plan,  in- 
cluding an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
bonds  and  debentures  to  be  issued  and 
the  projects  which  are  to  be  undertaken, 
must  be  approved  by  the  Mayor  and  City 
Council. 

The  Corporation  has  two  major  func- 
tions: Community  development  and 
housing  finance.  With  respect  to  com- 
munity development,  the  Corporation 
would  provide  the  vehicle  for  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  much 
needed  housing  and  related  supiwtt 
facilities.  The  Corporation  then  has  tbe 
ability  to  sell  its  projects  which  will 
enable  the  Corporation  to  gain  the  ca|4- 
tal  with  which  to  develop  new  projects 
and  thereby  stimulate  growth  to  meet 
the  ever-rising  and  ever-changing  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  community.  The  re- 
building of  the  riot  corridors  has  been 
stalled  by  the  unwillingness  or  Inability 
of  the  private  investor  to  undertake 
higher  risk  development  when  more  at- 
tractive and  "saier"  investments  are 
readily  available.  The  Corporation  can 
fill  the  void  and  offer  the  development 
momentum  necessary  to  attract  private 
capital. 

As  to  housing  finance,  the  Corporation 
will  have  the  power  to  uake,  insure,  and 
sell  mortgage  loans  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage lien.  The  Corporation  will  thus  be 
able  to  provide  a  secondary  mortgage 
market  for  the  higher  "risk"  property  in 
low  income  areas.  The  Corporation's 
financing  powers  will  be  directed  to  as- 
sisting and  encouraging  housing  for 
rental  or  purchase  by  persons  of  low  or 
moderate  income,  where  private  finan- 
cial institutions  or  Federal  Government 
prograniG  are  unable  to  do  the  job. 

In  order  to  begin  operations,  the  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  to  receive  an  ap- 
propriation made  by  Congress  of  $5  mil- 
lion from  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget.  The  loan  must  be  repaid  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  credit  of  the  District 
of  Colimibla  within  5  years. 

The  concept  of  the  Conmiunlty  Devel- 
opment and  Finance  Corporation  Is 
neither  new  nor  untested.  New  York  led 
the  way  in  1960  with  a  State  housing 
finance  agency  and  followed  with  an 
urban  development  corporation.  In  the 
next  decade.  11  States  followed  New 
York's  example.  At  present.  30  States 
have  housing  finance  or  development 
agencies,  and  another  10  States  are  con- 
sidering legislation  to  establish  such 
agencies.  These  agencies'  primary  func- 
tion has  been  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  construction  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing.  In  general, 
the  State  finance  agencies  have  been 
Riven  a  broad  range  of  authority  which 
includes  both  evaluating  housing  defi- 
ciencies and  developing  programs  to 
correct  these  deficiencies.  These  agencies 
have  been  responsible  for  20  percent  of 
all  the  housing  developed  with  the  as- 
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sistance  of  Federal  interest  reduction 
subsidies  under  the  236  program. 

The  need  for  this  Community  Develop- 
ment and  Finance  Corporation  is  acute. 
I  urge  your  support.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia must  have  a  tool  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  its  people. 

There  is  one  additional  matter  that  I 
should  like  to  discuss.  After  HJft.  15888 
was  reported  by  the  District  Committee, 
several  Members  approached  me  with 
concerns  that  centered  on  two  issues: 
First,  would  this  legislation  bypass  the 
appropriations  procedures  set  up  under 
the  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  leg- 
islation; and  second,  could  the  Eisen- 
hower Civic  Center  be  constructed  under 
the  legislation  without  additional  con- 
gressional authorization? 

I  have  discussed  these  concerns  in  some 
detail  with  members  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Its  chairman,  Mr.  Natchir. 
These  discussions  have  been  very  useful, 
and  I  thank  Mr.  Natcher  and  his  com- 
mittee for  the  time  and  thought  they 
have  given  to  helping  us  put  together 
the  strongest  possible  ieglslation. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  I  will 
be  offering  an  amendment  to  H  Jl.  15888 
that  wUl:  First,  require  that  each  project 
be  approved  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  before 
the  Corporation  can  undertake  it;  and 
second,  make  it  clear  that  nothing  in 
H H.  15888  alters  the  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule  legislation.  While  it  was  never 
our  intention  that  the  Corporation  would 
build  the  Elsenhower  Civic  Center,  this 
additional  langutige  would  clarify  the  role 
of  Congress  in  authorizing  such  construc- 
tion. 

With  this  solution,  it  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Corporation  may  submit  Its 
projects  to  the  committees,  as  those  proj- 
ects are  ready  for  approval,  independent 
of  the  submission  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia budget. 

This  is  particularly  important  because 
one  factor  In  our  difficulty  in  building 
housing  here  in  the  city  and  across  the 
country  is  the  long  delays  in  getting  gov- 
enunental  approvals.  The  procedure  set 
forth  in  the  amendment  is  designed  to 
expedite  housing  and  related  develop- 
ments and  to  avoid  the  delays  In  hearings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  budget 
process. 

Mr.  ODDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
15888,  a  bill  to  establish  a  District  of 
Columbia  Community  Development  and 
Finance  Corporation. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  is  simi- 
lar to  bills  Introduced  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  public  development 
corporation,  using  private  investment 
funds,  in  order  to  provide  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-inccHne  families,  in 
order  to  Improve  employment  opportuni- 
ties, and  in  order  to  implement  local 
land  use  and  preservation  policies,  for 
the  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill 
creates  such  a  corporation,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Community  Development 
and  Finance  Corporation,  and  estab- 
lished procedures  for  the  operations  of 
the  corporation. 


The  corpcnration  Is  to  serve  as  both  a 
hoiislng  finance  agency  and  as  a  devel- 
oper of  last  resort  by  assisting  private 
construction  or  rehabilitation,  by  under- 
taking projects  which  are  in  the  public 
interest  or  which  are  in  areas  of  high 
risk,  and  by  contracting  for.  or  actually 
constructing  such  projects.  The  proposed 
corporation  is  established  to  attract  pri- 
vate investment  to  the  District  of 
Colmnbla. 

The  corporation  will  finance  its  opera- 
tion largely  through  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  private  investors.  The  bonds  will  be 
backed  by  the  full  faith  credit  only  of 
the  corporation.  The  Federal  and  Dis- 
trict governments  will  have  no  liability 
for  the  bonds.  The  operations  of  the 
corporation  will  be  subject  to  General 
Accounting  Office  audit.  Ihe  corporation 
will  receive  no  Federal  fimds.  except 
through  the  District  of  Columbia  budget, 
which  must  be  approved  by  Congress. 

The  establishment  of  a  ^strict  of  Co- 
lumbia Community  Dev^opment  and  Fi- 
nance Corporation  is  an  entity  that  was 
contemplated  when  we  passed  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  which  was  signed  Into  law  August 
22.  1974.  Title  Vm  of  that  enactment, 
among  other  things,  encourages  the  ef- 
fective operatitKi  of  State  housing  fi- 
nance agencies  and  State  development 
agencies,  such  as  that  which  is  being  cre- 
ated in  this  particular  bill.  Under  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  such  State  agencies  are  eligi- 
ble for  certain  specified  assistazue  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Federal  enactment. 

As  stated  in  the  report  accompanying 
this  bill,  at  the  present  time  private  in- 
vestors are  reluctant  to  conunit  funds  for 
the  development  of  certain  sectors  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  partially  for  the 
reason  of  difficulties  encoimtered  in 
assembling  land  and  peirtially  because  of 
the  high  risk  for  realizing  an  adequate 
return  on  their  investment  if  they  must 
undertake  the  entire  cost  of  the  project, 
and  for  other  reasons. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Community 
Development  and  Finance  Corporation 
could  aid  the  city  and  the  local  govern- 
ment in  overcoming  some  of  these  prob- 
lems by  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  private  investors,  the  District  Gov- 
ernment, Federal  agmcies,  and  certain 
nonprdlt  corporations.  The  corporation 
established  in  this  act  could,  in  fact,  act 
as  a  developer  of  last  resort  so  as  to  at- 
tract private  Investors  and  reduce  the 
costs  and  risks  of  private  development  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  as  such 
serve  as  a  vital  link  between  the  private 
developers.  District  government,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  which  cannot  now  under 
law  act  as  a  developo'  of  last  resort  as 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Th&  creation  of  this  corporation  by  the 
Congress  at  this  time,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  home  rule  will  take  effect 
on  January  2, 1975.  could  not  only  aid  in 
providing  a  favorsJjle  market  for  the  cor- 
poration bonds  which  are  contemplated 
to  be  marketed,  but  could  also  lessen  the 
probability  of  legal  challenges  to  the 
corporation's  authorities  as  specified  In 
thisbilL 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  and  vote  in  favor  of  this  piece  of 
legislation,  which  I  believe  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, and  will  reflect  favorably  on  all  of 
you,  my  colleagues,  in  making  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  a  model  for  the  Nation 
when  it  comes  to  urban  inner-city  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natchjr)  . 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Members  wlU  recall,  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  93d  Congress,  the  District  of 
Columbia  self-government  and  govern- 
mental reorganization  bill  was  passed. 
Ihis  bill  is  the  bill  we  now  call  home  rule. 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  now  in  the 
process  of  electing  a  mayor  and  a  city 
council  to  place  this  law  Into  effect. 

The  bill  that  Is  now  before  the  House, 
HJl.  15888,  as  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  recall,  was  presented  to  the 
House  several  weeks  ago  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr. 
Dices,  and  the  delegate  from  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  (Mr.  Pauntroy). 

At  that  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 
Fattntboy)  and  a  nimiber  of  us  discussed 
the  bill  and  the  provisions  in  the  bill. 
The  question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  was  some  conflict  between  this  bill 
and  certain  provisions  in  the  home  rule 
legislation.  As  Members  recall,  under  the 
home  rule  legislation,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  worked  out  provisions  in  the 
home  rule  bill  whereby  all  matters  per- 
taining to  appropriations  and  to  repro- 
gramlng  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Appropriations  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  for  approval. 

We  joined  hands  and  imssed  the  home 
rule  legislation.  The  bill  was  enacted  into 
law,  and  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  the 
elections  are  now  being  held  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law. 

The  distingxilshed  delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  worked  hard  on 
this  bill.  He  has  made  every  attempt  to 
place  the  bill  in  line  where  there  would  be 
no  conflict,  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
constitutionality  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  operation  of  the  bill  along  with  the 
home  rule  legislation. 

I  would  like  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  know  that  before  the  bill  is 
concluded  tonight,  amendments  wIU  be 
offered  by  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee that  place  this  bill  in  a  position 
when;  every  member  In  the  committee 
can  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  amendments  will  be  presented,  for 
approval  by  this  committee.  The  delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 
PAtTNTROY)  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mltee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  budget 
of  the  Apprc^rlations  Committee.  He 
presented  this  matter,  and  he  has  made 
every  effort,  Mr.  Chairmsm,  to  place  the 
bill  In  such  a  position  that  It  can  be  en- 
acted. ^   . 

After  these  amendments  are  presented 
tonight,  there  will  be  no  conflict  in  this 
legislation  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
home  rule  bill.  The  amendments  will 
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strengthen  the  corporatl  )n.  It  will 
strengthen  the  bill  from  tl  e  standpoint 
of  bonds  to  be  Issued  and  in  he  operation 
of  the  legislation  generally  . 

I  commend  the  Delegate  :  rom  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Mr.  Faui  troy).  I  cer- 
tainly commend  my  friend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  co;  imlttee,  Mr. 
Dices,  and  I  commend  all  (  f  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  tl:  b  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  manner  ii  i  which  this 
legislation  has  been  handle*  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  w  is  presented 
3  or  4  weeks  ago.  there  was  some  ques- 
tion about  the  legislation,  and  rather 
than  have  some  question  at  >ut  this  leg- 
islation, the  committee  tooh  It  back  and 
worked  it  out,  and  the  amei  Iments  that 
will  be  offered  tonight  will  t  ace  this  bill 
in  such  a  position  that  I  In  end  to  sup- 
port It.  I  hope  that  eveiry  m(  mber  of  the 
committee  will  vote  for  the  1  111. 

Mr.  auDE.  Mr.  Chalrma  i,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaim  xn,  I  would 
like  to  sisk  the  Delegate  fron  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  question  or  t  vo  concern- 
ing this  bill. 

As  I  read  it.  the  City  Coux  ell  can  raise 
the  $75  million  bond  ceiling  to  any  level 
without  congressional  appn  val.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Ch  ilrman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  <  le  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columl  a. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  That  1  i  true.  But 
each  project  has  to  be  appi  jved  by  the 
Committees  on  Appropriat  ons  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  under  the  amend- 
ment which  I  Intend  to  offe;  and  which 
we  are  confident  will  be  app  oved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaim  an,  may  I 
ask,  who  drew  this  bill  in  the  first  place? 
Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Well,  I  1  ave  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  Introdt  ced  the  bill, 
I  will  tell  the  gentleman  fror  i  Iowa  fMr. 
Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  questiol  was:  who 
wrote  the  bill?  Mr.  Chairman  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  to  bl  U  out  this 
project,  why  were  there  no  111  lits  written 
inthebUl? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chali  man,  il  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  there  Is  a 
limit  of  $75  million  in  bondln  ',  authority 
In  this  bill.  Of  course,  the  bll  .  once  It  Is 
passed  and  once  we  have  the  home  rule 
legislation  in  effect,  is  subject  o  a  change 
by  the  elected  government.  1  ;  Is  always 
subject  to  congressional  vet< ,  and  as  I 
indicated.  It  is  subject  to  tl  s  approval 
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of  the  Committees  on  Appro]  rlatlons  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  once  the 
amendment  I  Intend  to  offer  s  adopted. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  with  t]  e  require- 
ment that  funds  be  Included  n  the  Dis- 
trict budget.  If  necessary,  to  Insure  the 
corporation's  solvency,  what  U  the  mean- 


ing of  the  provision  In  the 
page  0.  section  301,  which 
follows : 


These  obUgfttlons  aball  not 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
trice  or  Federal  OoTenuxient? 

Why  do  we  have  this 
language? 


0( 


report 
reads 


on 
as 


backed  bj 
the  Di8- 


elti  er 


ca  Ltradlctory 


Mr.  PAUNTROY.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  no  legal  obligations  of  the  Dis- 
trict or  the  Pederal  Government  for  these 
bonds.  These  are  moral  obligation  bonds, 
following  the  practice  in  the  30  or  more 
States  which  already  have  this  kind  of 
legislation.  Our  view  was  that  these  proj- 
ects ought  to  be  viable  in  and  of  them- 
selves, and  they  must  be  indeed  If  we  are 
to  attract  the  private  investment  we  seek. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  proposed  amend- 
ment the  language  Is  as  follows : 

Notwlthatandlng  any  provision  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Gtovemment  and  Oov- 
emmental  Reorganization  Act,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  shall  have  no  authority 
to  modify  or  amend  the  provisions  In  section 
303  of  this  Act. 

Page  41  of  the  bill  states  as  follows: 

POWKBS    or   THT   COUNCIL 

Sec.  313.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  or  any  rule  of  law,  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil to  enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  regulation, 
after  January  2,  1975,  pursuant  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self-Oovemment  and  Oov- 
ernmental  Reorganization  Act  with  respect  to 
any  matter  covered  by  this  Act. 

These  two  provisions  are  In  conflict 
and  are  contrtidictory. 

What  does  the  gentleman  propose  to  do 
about  these  provisions  since  the  gentle- 
man apparently  Is  not  amending  sec- 
tion 313? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  We  are  coxmter- 
mandlng  It  only  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
proval process  through  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations.  What  we  are  saying 
Is  that  the  council  will  have  its  powers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ability  to 
change  the  law  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
proval, which  must  be  given  by  th's  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  a  nice,  cozy  ar- 
rangement. The  bill  does  not  provide  for 
future  authorizations  by  the  fuU  House. 
He  Is  going  only  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  under  the  home  rule  legislation, 
all  laws  passed  by  the  local  government 
are  subject  to  congressional  veto. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  understand  the 
gentleman.  All  of  what  Is  subject  to 
veto? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  All  acts  of  the  local 
elected  government  are  subject  to  con- 
gressional veto. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  that  may  be,  but 
I  should  think  that  the  House  as  a  whole 
would  be  In  on  the  takeoffs  as  well  as 
the  crash  landings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lanogrzbe)  . 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  bad  bills 
that  we  olteai  deal  with  at  this  late  hour. 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  bringing  this  bill 
up  at  9:30  p.m..  when  there  is  other  im- 
portant business  pending,  that  must  be 
disposed  of  before  adjournment,  hope- 
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fully  tomorrow.  This  is  a  very  compll. 
cated  bill.  It  may  not  soimd  that  way. 
but  It  Is.  Of  course,  at  least  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bUl  are  trying  to  make  us 
think  that  this  Is  another  topic  on  an 
equal  basis  with  God.  motherhood,  and 
country.  Well,  it  is  the  vital  segment  of 
our  country — our  Capital  City. 

We  have  wrangled  around  for  years, 
about  a  so-called  home  rule  government 
for  Washington,  D.C.  This  Congress 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  election,  and 
there  will  be  an  election  on  November 
5,  of  a  Mayor  and  a  City  Council.  These 
people  will  have  broad  powers.  They  will 
take  up  their  duties  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, or  thereabouts.  Those  people  can 
do  exactly  as  they  please  about  things 
of  this  nature.  I  really  do  not  understand 
why  we  are  dealing  with  this  bad  bill  at 
this  time. 

This  bill  in  effect  creates  an  independ- 
ent government  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  corporation  would  have  its  own 
landing  power,  its  own  power  of  eminent 
domain.  Its  own  power  to  engage  In  aU 
sorts  of  real  estate  transactions.  A  list 
of  those  powers  appears  on  page  6  and 
7  of  the  report.  It  would  be  an  urban 
renewal  agency.  I  repeat,  it  would  be  an 
urban  renewal  agency  with  a  vengeance. 
Home  rule  is  really  here,  on  the  brink 
of  going  Into  effect. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  again  that 
I  think  that  this  is  a  bad  bill.  I  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  exert  itself  and  take 
one  responsible  action — we  are  never 
responsible  In  fiscal  affairs — I  hope  that 
we  will  accept  some  responsibilities  in  our 
Capital  City. 

Having  voted  for  home  ru'e,  why  do  we 
want  to  set  up  a  new  corporation  before 
we  have  even  elected  the  mayor,  who 
wlil  appoint  the  directors? 

Mr.  GROS3.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  give  the  House 
any  Information  as  to  why  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  corporation  can  hire  per- 
sonnel without  regard  to  either  Federal 
or  District  Civil  Service  classification 
laws? 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained that  this  is  a  little  kingdom 
within  a  kingdom,  and  It  really  does  not 
have  much  responsibility  to  answer  to 
anybody  as  far  as  I  see  It,  so  why  should 
they  not  have  that  authority  also? 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  Congress  have 
given  this  city  home  nile.  I  think  this 
legislation  which  has  been  outlined  by 
the  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Diggs).  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shows  that  this  Is  a  long  way  from  tht 
extension  of  the  home  rule  bill. 

I  think  this  Is  an  extremtiy  modest 
proposal.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  the  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  sat  down  with  the  dudr- 
man  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
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prlations  Committee,  and  have  worked 
out  an  arrangement  which  I  think  is  an 
extremely  modest  request  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  urge  that  we  approve  this  bill  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  simply  say  that  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  this  Is  soimd 
and  weU- thought-out  legislation.  It  hap- 
pens that  it  gears  in  perfectly  with  the 
landmark  Housing  Act,  which  was  re- 
cently signed  into  law  by  the  President, 
and  I  think  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  the  machinery  whereby  It 
can  gear  in  with  that  Pederal  program 
for  enabling  States,  and  localities  like 
the  District,  to  help  themselves.  I  hope  it 
will  be  overwhelmingly  supported. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ketchttm). 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
this  distinguished  committee  and  work- 
ing on  the  legislation.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question  or  two,  and  I  would 
direct  my  questions  to  the  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  (Mr.  Paunt- 
hoy).  Under  the  home  rule  bill  we  had 
a  14-percent  bonding  capacity  for  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Under  this  bill  we 
have  $75  million  bonding  capacity.  That 
is  what  is  written  In  the  bill;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  But  in  actuality  the 
District  Coimcil  could  raise  that  if  they 
so  desired;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Yes,  but  not  under 
Its  own  debt  limitation.  This  is  not  an 
obligation  of  the  District  govenunent 
and  probably  is  taken  out  of  that 
context. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  is  referring  to  those  moral 
obligation  bonds? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Precisely. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Whose  moral  obliga- 
tion is  it  going  to  be  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  It  will  be  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  corporation  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  corporation  to  do 
that,  not  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
Government  to  support  the  projects 
which  are  undertaken.  This  is  some- 
thing which  we  dealt  with  in  our  Hous- 
ing Act,  recognlEing  the  value  of  such 
corporations,  corporations  which  have 
today  built  20  percent  of  the  housing 
that  has  been  built  under  our  federally 
assisted  program.  We  have  In  that  bill 
some  $500  million  made  available  for 
guaranteeing  these  bonds  where  it  is  in 
the  Pederal  Interest  and  the  people's  In- 
terest to  see  the  project  through,  which 
they  have  undertaken. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  E^n>othetlcalIy.  then. 
If  there  is  a  default  on  these  moral 


obligation  bonds,  who  then  will  pick  up 
the  default? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Certainly  not  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Who  will?  Somebody 
has  got  to.     

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  suspect  that  the 
Investors  will  take  into  consideration 
the  risk  when  they  make  these  invest- 
ments. It  is  a  risk  that  they  take.  It  Is 
a  risk  that  In  the  10  to  12  years  that  such 
corporations  have  been  fimctloning  has 
proven  to  be  nil  and  with  no  defaults  to 
speak  of.  The  fact  is  that  in  numerous 
States  which  have  undertaken  this  sort 
of  approach  to  attracting  private  sectors 
to  assist  in  the  area  of  housing  and  com- 
munity development — — 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  If  there  were  a  de- 
fault, would  not  the  mayor  have  to  In- 
clude that  default  In  his  budget  and 
bring  it  to  the  Congress  for  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  The  answer  to  that 
is  "No." 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  am  advised  by  coim- 
sel  that  the  gentleman  might,  perhaps, 
be  incorrect. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  No.  The  answer  to 
that  is  that  the  local  government  is  not 
i^uired  legally  to  stand  behind  these 
bonds. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  May  I  ask  this  one 
final  question,  and  that  is,  what,  pre- 
cisely, will  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  do? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  That  amendment  re- 
quires that  each  project  developed  by 
the  corporation,  with  the  approval  of  the 
elected  mayor  and  city  council,  must 
come  before  the  appropriation  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  for 
approval. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  This  will  be  a  part  of 
the  appropriations  process  normally  im- 
dertaken  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  It  will  not  be. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  It  will  be  a  separate 
item? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  It  will  be  an  item 
which  will  come  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  as  they  are  developed. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  The  full  committees, 
or  is  this  going  to  be  a  letter  of  appro VEd? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  The  subcommittees 
and  the  full  committees. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  But  It  wiU  come  on  a 
project  by  project  basis  rather  than  as  a 
part  of  the  full  budget? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Yes,  rather  than  slow 
down  the  process  by  nmning  it  through 
the  annual  budget  appropriation  proc- 
ess of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  reiterate  that  I  think  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  ample  control  of  this 
matter  both  in  the  Senate  and  In  the 
House. 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  CTUicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
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SHOKT  TTTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Community  Develop- 
ment and  Finance  Corporation  Act  of  1974". 

STATEMENT    OV    FINDINGS    AND    PXTBTOSKS 

Skc.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

(1)  there  Is  an  inadeo.uate  supply  of  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  many  of  the  District  of  Columbia's 
commercial  and  Industrial  buildings  and 
other  faculties  are  obsolete  and  deteriorated: 

(3)  many  residential,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial areas  are  substandard  In  condition 
and  design,  development  of  these  areas  Is 
arrested,  and  they  are  adversely  affecting  the 
sound  development  of  surrounding  areas; 

(4)  there  Is  a  need  for  orderly,  well- 
planned  development  to  solve  problems  of 
chaotic  growth  and  decline  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  Is  Inefficient  and 
wasteful  of  crucial  land  resources,  and  ad- 
versely affects  employment  and  business  op- 
portunities for  central  city  residents,  and  to 
Increase  the  District  of  Columbia's  tax  base 
In  order  to  support  vital  public  services  for 
all  citizens,  especially  the  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged: 

(5)  there  Is  a  need  for  additional  cultural, 
recreational,  and  oXhts  community  facilities 
to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  the  Dis- 
trict as  the  Nation's  Capital; 

(6)  there  Is  a  need  for  additional  employ- 
ment (^portunltles  for  District  residents; 

(7)  the  conditions  outlined  above  u*  all 
detrimental  to  the  health,  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  (^olumbla: 
and 

(8)  private  enterprise  alone  cannot  over- 
come these  problems  because  of  the  dlfflcul- 
ties  of  assembling  suitable  building  sites,  ob- 
taining adequate  sources  of  capital,  and  co- 
ordinating the  provisions  of  appropriate  sup- 
porting pubUc  faculties. 

(b)    The  Congress  hereby  declares  tbat — 
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(1)  tn  order  to  effectively  overcome  tbe 
problems  deecrlbed  above,  Inclu  llog,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  need  to :  provl  de  pclmarlly 
housing  and  related  Xacllltle*  t  x  pwaona  of 
low  and  moderate  Income;  prom  >t«  the  sound 
growth  and  development  or  a  slgbborhoods 
through  the  revltallzatlon  o '  slum  and 
blighted  areas;  Increase  and  mprove  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  tint  mployed  and 
underemployed  through  the  de  relopmant  of 
Industrial,  manufacturing,  ant  conmiercial 
facilities;  and  Implement  the  development 
aspects  of  local  land  use  and  preservation 
policies.  Including  the  advanc  i  aoquisltlon 
of  land  where  It  Is  consistent  vi  ,th  such  pol- 
icies, the  establishment  of  a  nei  production- 
oriented  flnanrlal  and  developc  ent  entity  is 
necessary  and  desirable; 

(3)  In  order  to  deal  with  tt  »  wide  range 
of  development  problenu  and  ^portunltles 
which  mtist  be  addressed,  such ;  i  governmen- 
tal entity  must  be  able  to  act  to  undertake 
such  development  activities  i  s  are  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  to  lns\ut  and  enhance 
the  District  of  Columbia's  phyc  ad,  economic 
and  social  environment,  and  vhlch  would 
not  otherwise  be  undertaken  fi  r  lack  of  ap- 
propriate private  developer  lnt4  lests  or  capa- 
bility; 

(3)  becaxise  the  development  uid  financial 
assistance  actions  which  will  have  to  be 
undertaken  will  be  predomlnan  ;ly  of  a  busi- 
ness nature,  and  because  this  lew  entity  Is 
expected  to  produce  revenue  i  ad  have  the 
poitenttal  to  be  largely  self-«ui  talnlng,  and 
because  its  actions  as  con  temp  ated  by  this 
Act  will  Involve  large  number:  of  business 
transactions  with  the  public,  ai  A  because  In 
order  to  properly  undertake  all  actions  con- 
templated to  be  necessary  und  ir  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  Congresi  finds  that  a 
public  development  corporattoo  provides  the 
most  appropriate  institutional  approach  to 
dealing  with  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  address*  d  in  the  Act; 
and 

(4)  the  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  are 
for  public  usee  and  purposes  fc  -  which  pub- 
lic powers  may  be  employed,  public  funds 
may  be  expended,  and  the  gra  itlng  of  such 
powers  is  necessary  and  In  t|e  public  in- 
terest. 

ODTMlTIOIfB 

Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act 

(1)  The  term  "corporation 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  Com]  lunity  Devel- 
opment and  Finance  Corporatl  in  created  by 
this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "bonds" 
elude  the  notes,  bonds,  and  dtam  evidence 
of  Indebtedness  of  obllgatloi  i  which  the 
ctxporatlon  Is  authorized  to  laue  pursuant 
to  section  301.  | 

(3)  The  term  "person"  shall  nean  and  In- 
clude natural  persons,  flrms^  associations, 
corporations,  business  trusts, :  partnerships, 
and  public  bodies,  agencies,  or  I  istrumental- 
Itles. 

(4)  The  term  "project"  si  aU  mean  a 
^>eclfled  work  of  Improveme  >t  Including 
land,  but  not  limited  to,  buUdt  igs,  Improve- 
ments, real  and  personal  prop*  rtles.  or  any 
Interest  therein,  acquired,  own<  1,  construct- 
ed, reconstructed,  rehabilitated  or  Improved 
by  the  corporation.  Including  bi  t  not  limited 
to  residential  projects,  public  use  projects, 
cmnmerclal  and  Industrial  projMts.  areas  or 
buildings  of  special  arcbltectut  il  or  bUtortc 
slgniflcance,  projects  mvolving  i  mix  of  such 
uses,  or  a  "New  Town  in  Town'  project.  The 
term  as  used  herein  shall  Incli  de  necessary 
studies,  surveys,  plans,  and  i  pedflcatlons. 
The  term  shall  not  Include  phyi  oal  improve- 
ments In  which  the  oorporati  >n's  primary 
action  is  the  provision  of  flnanc  al  assistance. 

(6)  The  term  "prellmlnai  r  planning" 
means  neoeesary  preliminary  itudles,  sur- 
veys, site  plans,  and  spedflea  ;loiu  under- 
taken prior  to  the  reeolutlon  tf  the  board 
of  directors  approving  any  pro,  set. 

(0)  The  term  "site  preparati  n"  shall  In- 


shall   mean 


oean  and  In- 


clude relocation  of  occupants,  removal  of 
Impediments  to  redevelopment  or  rehabili- 
tation, and  Installation  of  appropriate  sup- 
porting public  facllltlea.    . 

(7)  The  term  "facility"  shall  mean  and 
Include  structures  and  other  physical  im- 
provements to  real  property. 

(8)  The  term  "real  property"  shall  mean 
lands,  structures,  franchisee,  and  Interests  In 
land.  Including  lands  under  water  and  ripa- 
rian rights,  space  rights  and  air  rights,  and 
any  and  all  other  interests  in  such  property 
leas  than  full  title,  such  as  easements,  incor- 
porated hereditaments  and  every  estate.  In- 
terest, or  right,  legal  or  equitable.  Including 
terms  for  years  and  liens  thereon  by  way  of 
Judgments,  mortgages,  or  otherwise. 

caxATioir  or  thi  ooKPORATioif 
Sxc.  104.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  of  perpetual  succession  to  be 
known  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Commu- 
nity Development  and  Finance  Corporation, 
which  shall  be  an  Instrumentality  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government. 

BOAKO    or    DIKSCTOaS 

Sac.  100.  (a)  The  business  and  affairs  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  managed  by,  and  the 
powers  herein  granted  to  the  corix>ratlon 
shall  be  exercised  by,  a  Board  of  Directors 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Board"). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  nine  direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Mayor").  Three  directors  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  designated  by  the  Mayor 
from  among  officials  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government.  The  remaining  directors, 
who  shall  not  be  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  shall  possess  knowl- 
edge and  experience  In  fields  of  endeavor  re- 
lated to  the  activities  of  the  corporation.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  planning,  real 
estate  development,  construction,  property 
management,  finance,  and  community  orga- 
nization. A  majority  of  the  directors  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(c)  The  directors  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
■hall  ■■■Time  their  duties  as  directors  upon 
approval  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Council ")  by  a  majority  vote  of 
noembers  preisent  and  voting.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Board  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Mayor.  The  directors  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  three  years  except  that  the  Initial  terms 
of  the  directors  shall  be  staggered  and  shall 
expire  as  designated  by  the  Mayor  at  the 
time  of  appointment.  Directors  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  untu  their  successors  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  confirmed 
by  the  Council.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
occurring  In  office  of  an  appointed  director 
by  death,  resignation,  or  removal,  the  Mayor 
shall  appoint  a  sueeeeeor  to  serve  for  the 
balance  of  the  unexpired  term. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  determine  the  gen- 
eral policies  and  procedures  which  shall 
govern  the  operations  of  the  corporation,  and 
shall  have  power  to  adopt,  amend,  and  re- 
peal bylaws  governing  the  performance  of  the 
powers  and  duties  granted  to  or  Imposed 
upon  It  by  law.  The  Board  shall  select  and 
effect  the  appointment  of  qualified  persons 
to  fill  the  office  of  Vice  Chairman  and  such 
other  offices  as  may  be  provided  for  In  the 
bylaws.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compensation  for  their  services;  however, 
any  member  of  the  Board  who  Is  a  full-time 
officer  or  employee  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  not,  as 
a  member,  receive  compensation  for  his 
■errlosa. 

(e)  The  Board  ahall  have  the  pow«r  to 
select  and  appoint  or  employ  such  officers, 
employees,  and  agents,  to  vest  them  with 
such  powers  and  duties,  and  to  fix  and  to 
cause  the  corporation  to  pay  such  compen- 
sation to  them  for  their  aerrloe,  m  it  may 


determine;  and  any  such  action  shall  be 
without  regard  to  the  Federal  or  District 
Civil  Service  and  claaaificatlon  laws,  except 
that  any  Federal  or  District  employee  who 
may  be  employed  by  the  corporation  may  re- 
tain all  rights  and  privileges  under  the  Fed- 
eral or  District  Government  employees  re- 
tirement system.  Appointments,  promotloos, 
and  separations  so  made  shall  be  baaed  on 
merit  and  efficiency,  and  no  political  tests 
or  qualifications  shall  be  permitted  or  given 
consideration.  Tlie  provisions  of  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  73  of  title  0  of  the  XTnltad 
States  Code  shall  apply  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  they  were 
employees  of  the  District. 

(f)  The  Bfayor  may  remove  any  director 
appointed  by  him  for  neglect  at  duty  or 
misconduct  In  office,  after  giving  him  a  capj 
of  the  charges  against  blm,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  In  person  or  by  counsel. 
In  his  defense,  upton  not  less  than  ten  days' 
notice.  If  any  such  director  shall  be  removed, 
the  Mayor  shall  file  in  the  principal  ofllce  of 
the  corporation  a  complete  statement  of  the 
charges  made  against  such  dlrect<M-  and  his 
findings  thereon  together  with  a  complete 
record  of  the  proceeding. 

LnciTATioM  or  vuausTT 
Sac.  108.  No  officers,  directors,  or  employees 
of  the  corporation,  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  their  authority,  shall  be  subject  to 
any  personal  liability  resulting  from  the 
activities  of  the  corporation. 

ATTDITS  AND  MMPOVts 

Sec.  107.  The  Mayor  and  the  City  Auditor 
may  examine  and  audit  the  books  and  fl- 
nandal  transactions  of  the  corporation,  and 
he  may  require  the  corporation  to  main 
such  reports  on  Its  activities  as  he  deems 
advisable. 

DiucroBs'  coKTUcr  or  nrrzEEST 

Sec.  106.  When  the  corporation  purchase 
from,  sells  to  borrows  from,  loans  to,  con- 
tracts with,  or  otherwise  deals  with  any 
corporation,  trvist,  association,  partnership, 
or  other  entity  In  which  any  director  of  the 
corporation  has  a  personal  or  financial  Inter- 
est shall  be  disclosed  in  the  minutes  of  the 
corporation  and  no  director  having  such  an 
Interest  may  participate  In  any  decision  af- 
fecting such  dealings.  Any  director  who  will- 
fully misrepresents  or  falls  to  disclose  any 
such  Interest  shall  be  subject  to  personal 
liability  for  any  damage  to  the  corporation 
resulting  therefrom.  At  the  Instance  of  the 
corporation  any  transaction  approved  tudar 
circumstances  of  nondleeloeure  by  a  diieetor 
or  directors  shall  be  voidable. 
TITLE  n — POWKR  OF  THE  CORPORATIOlf 
GINXBAL  POWESS  Or  THE  COEPOEATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  d 
this  Act.  the  corporation  shall  have  power 


( 1 )  sue  and  be  sued; 

(3)  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal  and 
alter  same  at  pleasure: 

(3)  make  and  execute  contracts  and  all 
other  Instruments  necessary  or  convenient 
for  the  exerclae  of  Its  powers  and  fune« 
tlons  under  this  Act; 

(4)  utlllxe  or  employ  the  eervlces  of  par- 
sonnel  of  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  or  the  Distclot  ot 
Columbia,  with  the  consent  of  the  aceney 
or  Instrumentality  concerned  upon  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  or  to  utillee  voluntary  or  un- 
compensated personnel; 

(0)  Inveet  any  funds  held  in  smana  or 
■inking  funds,  or  any  moneys  not  required 
for  Immediate  use  disbursement,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  corporation  In  obllgatioas  of 
the  United  States  or  District  of  Columbia 
government  or  obligations  the  principal  and 
interest  of  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  or  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment; 
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(8)  procure  insuranoa  (Indudtng  suretj 
bonds)  against  any  loss  in  oonnsctlon  with 
Hi  property  and  other  aaaets  and  operations; 

(7)  engage  ttie  eerrlcee  of  ooneoltuita  on 
■  temporary  basis  for  rendering  prnfeeslnnal 
■nd  technical  aa^tatenoe  and  adnoe;  and  to 
jaovlde  compensation  thereof  m  ■och  man- 
ner and  In  such  amounts  as  the  Board  may 
find  necessary  or  desirable: 

(8)  accept.  Including  the  right  to  oon- 
tnct  for,  any  gifts  or  grants  of  property  or 
Ananclal  or  other  aid  in  any  form  from  the 
Fsderal  Oovemment  or  any  sgeoey  «*  instra- 
nentallty  thereof  or  from  any  soorce,  and 
to  comply,  subject  to  the  tenns  of  this  Act, 
with  the  tCTms  and  oonditione  thereof; 

(9)  provide  loans  to  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbla  government  to  carry  out  functions 
under  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  April  14i. 
1008  (D.O.  Oods,  sec  6-818)  (rel»ttn(  to 
authority  to  omreet  violations  of  law  on  real 
property)  and.  to  eonteaet  with  ttM  District 
government  for  the  corporation  to  carry  out 
■acta  functions; 

(10)  carry  out  its  responslbiUtiee  and  per- 
tam  its  functions,  except  the  issuing  of 
bonds,  through  the  creation  of  one  or  more 
iubddlary  corporations; 

(11)  do  any  and  all  tblngs  necessary  or 
advisable  to  cany  out  the  puiposes  of,  and 
•■erclae  the  poven  grwxtad  by.  this  Aet; 

(13)  acquire  or  oontraot  to  aoqulre  fNm 
■ay  person,  firm,  ooqxiratton.  agency,  or 
iBstrumenUUty  of  the  United  Btatea  or  the 
OlsWct  of  Ooluabia.  real,  pwrmmal.  or  mlzod 
property  or  any  lesaahold  or  otbar  intsraat 
therein,  by  purohsse,  gift,  owirtemntlon,  or 
diTise;  to  own.  hold,  clear,  constrtict.  r»- 
eaastruet,  reliabttttaile.  iinptof«b  attar,  or 
rspair  or  provide  fOr  the  clearanoa,  eonstroe- 
tton.  reconatruotion.  rehabilitatloo.  Impcof*- 
Bwnt,  alteration,  w  repair  of  any  iumwrty. 
••d  to  sell,  aasign,  exchange,  transfer,  eon- 
ytt,  leaaa.  nfartgaca,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
ar  encumber  the  same; 

(18)  prepare  or  cause  to  ba  prepacad.  pre- 
liminary {dans.  buUdlng  plans  and  spedfloa- 
tloos,  and  estimates  of  ooat  for  alta  prapara- 
ttoD  and  for  thaooBstraottoo,  reeoMfraotion. 
lehabilitatioa.  intprov«iiant»  altaratlon.  or 
rspair  of  any  jHoJeot.  and  fkom  time  to  ttmo 
modify  such  plans.  qiacUlaations.  issl|[iis. 
or  estimates; 

(14)  grant  options  to  purohase  any  proj- 
ect or  renew  any  leases  antarad  into  by  it  in 
flonnectlon  with  any  of  its  ptojeota.  on  such 
terms  and  conditlona  as  it  may  deem  ad- 
visable: 

(10)  establish  (through  covenants,  regula- 
tions, agreemenU,  or  otherwise)  such  restric- 
tkms.  atandards,  and  requirements  as  are 
deemed  appropriate  In  oarrylng  out  the  pur- 
foeee  of  the  Act; 

(18)  arrange  or  contract  with  the  District 
a(  Columbia  for  the  planning,  replannlng, 
opeziing,  at  closing  of  public  rights-of-way 
and  the  construction  or  reconstruction  of 
lilhts-of-way  fadlitlee  and  other  public  fa- 
cilities, or  for  the  furnishing  of  such  rights- 
of-way  or  facilities  by  the  corporation  to  the 
Uatrlct  of  Columbia,  or  for  the  purchase  of 
•uch  propertlee  or  property  rights  by  the 
District,  or  for  the  furnishing  of  other  prop- 
arty  or  serrlces  in  connection  with  the  proj- 
ect; 

(17)  manage  any  project,  owned  or  leased 
by  the  corporation,  and  to  enter  Into  agree- 
BMnts  with  the  District  of  Coliunbla  govern- 
ment or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  there- 
of, or  with  any  person,  firm,  partnership,  or 
ooiporatlon,  either  public  or  private,  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  any  such  project  to  be 
Managed; 

(18)  construct,  manage,  or  operato  any 
public  facility  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
■oferument,  at  its  request,  and  to  construct 
or  manage  any  pubUc  fadUty  forany  btlier 
pQbllc  body  at  the  request  of  such  body; 

(19)  have  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
o»er  property  not  under  the  control  of  the 


United  States  Oovemntent  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  government; 

(30)  to  borrow  from  public  or  private 
sources  for  the  specific  purpose  of  acquiring 
land  to  be  held  for  future  development  in 
accordsmce  with  the  approved  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  community  development 
objectives  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment; If  use  or  uses  programed  for  that 
land  are  not  Immediately  feasible  of  attain- 
ment, to  utilize  such  land  for  Interim  use 
as  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act; 

(31 )  make.  Insure,  piurchaae,  and  sell  mort- 
gage loans  secured  by  a  mcHtgage  lien,  in- 
cluding temporary  loans  or  advances,  and  to 
make  commitments  therefor  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  the  acquisition,  construction,  or 
rehabilitation  of  any  property  In  accordance 
with  the  purpoees  of  this  Act  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  shall  estab- 
lish; 

(33)  finance  or  assist  In  the  financing  of 
undertakings  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  which  finandng  may  be 
effected  through  loans  made  directly  or  In- 
directly (including  purchase  of  mortgages, 
notes,  or  other  securities)  to  any  public, 
quasi-public,  or  private  ocarporatlonB,  part- 
nership, assodation,  peiacm,  or  other  legal 
entity; 

(23)  modify,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
any  contract  with  noie-holderB  or  bondhold- 
ers, with  reepect  to  rate  at  intereet,  time  of 
payment  of  any  installment  of  principal  or 
interest,  security  or  any  other  term  ot  any 
noortgage,  noortgage  oommltmente,  contracte 
at  agreemente  to  which  the  corporation  is  a 
party; 

(34)  in  oonnectlcMi  with  any  property  on 
which  It  has  made  a  mortgage  loan,  or  pro- 
vided any  other  form  of  <inaTw»tai  asalstance 
under  this  Act,  to  foredoee  on  any  such 
property  and  otherwise  deal  with  such  prop- 
erty as  may  be  neoeesary  at  deairable  in  order 
to  protect  the  int«eet  of  the  corporation 
therein; 

(20)  borrow  money  from  private  or  public 
sources  and  to  iasue  debentures  including 
bonds  and  notes  and  to  provide  for  the  rlghte 
of  the  holders  thereof; 

(38)  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  of  and  the  intereet  on  any  deben- 
tures so  Issued  and  any  agreements  made  in 
connection  therewith,  to  mtwtgage  and 
pledge  any  or  all  of  Ite  properties,  asaets. 
revenues,  or  recelpte;  and 

(27)  loan  or  grant  moneys  to  private  In- 
dividuals partnerships,  or  corporations  for 
the  purpoees  specified  in  this  Act,  induding 
the  provision  of  housing  for  rantal  or  pur- 
ohase by  persons  of  low  cr  moderate  income, 
as  determined  by  act  of  the  Council. 
raojECT  arraoTAL 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  com- 
prehensive planning  and  community  devel- 
opment objectives  adopted,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  Diatrlct  of  Cdumbla  govern- 
ment, the  coriMratlon  sliaU  prepare  an  an- 
nual program  setting  forth  a  stetement  de- 
scribing— 

(1)  the  activities  It  proposes  to  carry  out 
during  the  subsequent  year: 

(2)  the  spedflc  projeeta  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  corporation,  including  a  deecrlptlon 
of  the  area  within  which  property  may  be 
acquired.  rehabiUtoted.  developed,  or  finan- 
cial aasistanoe  providad.  and  a  description 
of  the  nature  and  intensity  of  land  usee 
proposed: 

(3)  the  propcead  annual  budget  and  fi- 
nancial plan  of  the  oorporatlMi  Indicating  the 
implications  of  ite  preeent  proposals  on  the 
long-range  tlnaneial  commitments  of  the 
eorporation: 

(4)  the  amount  of  bonds  and  debentures 
and  the  eonditions  under  which  they  are  to 
be  issued; 


(0)  the  relocation  plan  for  any  residents 
or  business  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  cor- 
poration's plans; 

(6)  the  ways  in  which  the  annual  program 
proposes  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  low- 
and  moderate-Income  households  tn  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

(7)  ite  recommendationB  with  respect  to 
Improvemente  In  local  laws  dealing  with  the 
building  and  management  of  real  pro|)erty; 
and 

(8)  the  areas  in  which  the  corporation  re- 
quests authority  to  exercise  Ite  power  of 
eminent  domain. 

In  acting  upon  the  annual  program,  the 
Mayor  and  Council  shall  state  the  actions 
pn^Ktsed  to  be  taken  on  the  corporation's 
recommendations  made  under  paraacraph 
(7). 

(b)(1)  The  corporation  shall  submit  ite 
annual  program  to  the  Mayor  who  shaU.  if 
he  approves,  submit  It  to  the  Council  fcr 
approval  by  resolution.  The  Council  shall 
take  action  on  the  program  only  after  public 
hearing  which  shaU  be  held  only  aft«r  at 
least  thirty  days  notloe.  The  corporation  is 
authorized  to  implement  the  ^nn^Ki  pro. 
gram  and  Issue  the  notes  bonds,  and  de- 
benttires  necessary  to  carry  It  out  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  annual  program. 

(2)  U  the  Council  dlsagreea  with  any  item 
in  the  annual  program.  It  shall  stete  Ite  pro- 
posed revision  and  resubmit  the  program  to 
the  Mayor  for  his  i^yproval.  If  the  Mayor 
approves  of  the  revised  program  proposed  by 
the  Council,  It  shall  become  effective  Im- 
mediatdy. 

(3)  If  the  MayOT  neither  approvee  nor  dis- 
approves the  revised  program  within  ten 
calendar  days  after  ite  submission,  the  re- 
vised program  sh&U  become  effective. 

(4)  If  the  Mayor  disapproves  the  revlaed 
program  within  ten  calendar  days  following 
the  date  cm  which  it  was  submitted  to  y^tm, 
he  shall  return  the  propoeed  revised  pro- 
gram to  the  Ooundl.  The  ^tinimi  program  as 
initially  submitted  by  the  Mayor  shaU  be- 
come effective,  unless  within  thirty  days 
after  ite  return  by  the  Mayor  to  the  Ooundl. 
the  Council  readopte  ite  propoeed  revision 
by  two-thirds  of  ite  members  preeent  and 
voting.  In  which  case  the  «titiii^i  program 
shall  go  into  effect  as  revised  by  the  Ooondl. 

(c)  The  corporation  may  from  time  to  time 
submit  amendmento  and  additions  to  the 
annual  program.  Such  amendmente  and  ad- 
ditions shall  be  approved  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  annual  program. 

(d)  No  property  may  be  taken  by  eminent 
domain  unlees  such  property  Is  located  in  an 
area  in  which  the  MaycH-  and  Ooundl  have 
authorized  the  corporation  to  ezerdse  ite 
eminent  domain  authority.  The  Council 
shall  not  designate  such  areas  until  notice 
of  Intent  to  exercise  eminent  domain  au- 
thority In  such  area  is  posted  conspicuously 
throughout  the  area,  and  the  corporation 
sends  a  registered  letter  to  property  owners 
of  record  within  the  area  notifying  them  of 
the  proposed  action  and  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  and  teetlfy.  Such  notloe 
shall  set  forth  the  time  and  place  of  the 
public  hearings  to  be  hdd  by  the  Ooundl 
with  respect  to  the  propoeed  action,  and 
shall  be  in  readily  underatandable  language. 

(e)  m  preparing  both  the  annual  pro- 
gram, and  in  tbe  preliminary  pi^w^tug  for 
each  specific  project  olan,  the  cMporatlon 
ShaU  consult  with  those  agendas  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  government  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  "»""y'  dty 
budget,  and  ca4>ital  improvemente  program, 
the  comprehensive  plan,  and  the  community 
development  program  for  ttM  DIstrlet  oT 
Columbia,  and  the  corporation  shall  make 
a_  preltiBlnaiy  rsTlsw  of  the  tntarast  and 
capacity  of  the  private  ssetor  to  imilailale 
any  portion  of  the  program.  In  pi^i««t«^  and 
carrying  out  eadi  project,  the  ocrporattoD 
ShaU   estoblish   an^roprtete  prooeduree  for 
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Informing,  Involving  and 
nitles  for  review  and 
and  affected  citizens  and 
eluding  the  Advisory 
If   existing   for   the   area 
project  is  located. 

(f)   In  order  to  ensure 
tion'B  resources  are  used 
beneficial  extent,  before 
nual  program  the  Mayor 
make  a  determination 
vate  enterprise  is  able  or 
pUsh  satUfactorlly.  and  In 
the  proposed  planning 

COMPUANCS     WITH     LOCAI. 
LAWa,    AND 


Ijovldlng  opportu- 

by  Interested 

>rganizatlons  In- 

Councll. 

\  Ithln   which   the 


come  ent 


Neigl  tx>rhood 


tiat  the  corpora- 

o  the  maximum 

a  tprovlng  the  an* 

nd  Council  shall 

wh  ither  or  not  prl- 

rllling  to  accom- 

timely  manner, 

and^licy  objectives. 

OMTNG,      BtlTLDIKa 


RKGVI  ITION8 

exec  itlon 


and-  any 


Sec.  203.  (a)  In  the 
ecte,  the  corporation 
tractors  shall  comply  with 
and  reflations,  with  local 
tiona  related  to  the  build  ag 
ment  of  real  property.  Wit 
pliance  with  this  subsectlol 
shall  be  deemed  a  private 

(b)   If  an  absolute  majo^ty 
determines  that  strict 
ing  standards  would  prevei  t 
any  project,  the 
Zoning  Commission  for  a 
zoning  standards,  setting 
for  such  revision  and  the 
be  derived  therefrom.  The 
for  shall  be  acted  upon  by 
mission  within  sixty  days 
by  the  corporation. 

SALE   OF    PROJECTS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  corpc  lotion  may  sell, 
transfer,  or  lease  for  a  tei  a  not  exceeding 
ninety-nine  years,  a  projec  , 
thereof  or  interest  therein^ 


r  corporatlot  may 


I  al  er : 


,  or  any  portion 
.  by  resolution  of 
an  absolute  majority  of  th  i  board  of  direc 


;uch  sale,  trana- 
lurpones  of  this 


tors  whenever  It  finds  that 

fer,  or  lease  furthers  the       _. _. 

Act.  This  provision  shall  ni  t  apply  to  tem- 
porary leases  of  less  than  on  i  year's  duration. 
Such  sale,  transfer,  or  least  may  be  with  or 
without  public  bidding  oi  sale  and  upon 
such  terms  and  subject  to  such  provisions, 
limitations,  requirements,  covenants,  and 
conditions  as  are  necessar;  to  fiirther  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  The  orporatlon  shall 
establish  policies  and  pro<  tdures  intended 
to  maximize  competitive  in  erest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  propert  ,  and  shall  also 
establish  procedures  Intend  d  to  insure  that 
a  reasonable  value  reflectlnj  the  purposes  of 
the  approved  project  is  i  aced  upon  the 
property  to  be  diajMsed  of; 

(b)  Except  when  stich  sal  t,  lease,  or  trans- 
fer Is  to  a  governmental  <  ^ency  or  instru- 
mentality or  a  nonprofit  d  velopment  com- 
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of  all  proj- 
.    of  its  con- 
local  zoning  laws 
laws  and  regula- 
and  mana^- 
respect  to  com- 
the  corporation 
lerson. 

of  the  Board 

compliance  with  zon- 

construction  of 

petition  the 

rcvteion  of  such 

>rth  the  reasons 

ubiic  benefits  to 

r  vision  petitioned 

;he  Zoning  Com- 

it  is  presented 


:ause  to  be  pub- 


pany.  the  corporation  shall 
Ushed  In  the  District  of  O  lumbla  Register 
and  in  at  least  one  news  aper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
notice  which  shall  Include 
the  Identity  of  the  propoa  d  purchaser,  or 
lessee,  and  his  proposed  u«  or  reuse  of  the 
project,  or  portion  thereof  oi  interest  therein, 
the  price  or  rental  to  be  p  Id  by  such  pur- 
chaser or  lessee,  all  other  esl  intlal  conditions 
of  such  sale  or  lease,  and  a  1  otlce  of  a  public 
hearing  upon  such  sale  orf  lease  before  an 
agent  of  the  corporation  a<  a  specified  time 
and  place  not  lees  than  thlr  y  days  after  such 
publication.  A  hearing  shall  t>e  held  purroant 
to  such  notice  and  prior  t  »  the  sale,  lease, 
or  transfer  proposed  therel  i 

ACQtTSmON  or  REAL  PHOPKKTT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Subject  to  he  provisions  of 
section  202  whenever  the  ;  orporatlon  finds 
that  it  is  necessary  or  adi  sable  to  acqulM 
any  real  property  to  carry  out  Its  purpose* 
and  a  price  for  such  real  pi  iperty  caoaot  be 
•greed  upon  within  a  reoa  loable  period  of 
time,  with  owner  or  owners  ibereof,  or  where 
such  owner  or  owners  canojt  be  found,  it  U 


authorized  to  acquire  real  property  by  emi- 
nent domain. 

(b)  Condemnation  proceedings  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  for  said  purpose* 
shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  sub- 
chapter II,  chapter  13.  title  18  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code.  The  title  to  properties 
acquired  under  this  Act  shaU  be  taken  by  and 
in  the  name  of  the  corporation  and  proceed- 
iugs  for  condemnation  or  other  acquisition  of 
property  shall  be  brought  by  and  in  the  name 
of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  Federal  Government  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  are  authorized 
to  convey  land  to  the  corporation  through 
sale,  lease,  or  transfer,  with  or  without 
consideration. 

RELOCATION    HEqUnzlCENTS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  corporation  may  not  com- 
mence acquisition,  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  alteration,  or  improve- 
ment pursuant  to  any  approved  project  plan 
unless  and  until  adequate  provision  as  speci- 
fied in  section  203(b)  la  made  for  the  relo- 
cation in  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
of  all  persons  who  will  be  displaced  by  the 
Implementation  of  a  proposed  project. 

(b)  Relocation  assistance,  including  pay- 
ments to  individuals,  families,  and  businessee 
displaced  by  actions  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Central  Relocation  Office,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis.  In  accordance  with  local  law  and  regu- 
lations, provided  that  the  level  of  such  as- 
sistance shall  not  be  less  than  that  specified 
m  the  UnUorm  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  9I-6M) . 

(c)  Families  and  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses displaced  as  a  direct  result  of  any 
activities  of  the  corporation  under  this  Act 
shall  be  given  a  priority  of  opportunity  to 
purchase  or  lease,  as  tenants  or  buyers  In 
projects  undertaken  by  the  corporation,  and 
shall  receive  a  priority  equal  to  that  of  per- 
sons displaced  by  Government  action  to  fill 
vacancies  occurring  in  housing  owned, 
leased,  or  operated  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  the  Federa««or  District  of  Co- 
lumbia governments. 

AWAJID  OF  CONTSACra 

Sec.  207.  (si  The  corporation  shall  make 
and  publish  regulations  to  assure  that  all 
goods,  services,  and  supplies  purchased  are 
procured  on  the  most  favorable  terms  avail- 
able, which  shall  Include  provisions  for  com- 
petitive bidding,  except  that  the  corporation 
shall  maximize  opportunities  for  participa- 
tion in  aU  phases  of  Its  activities  by  busi- 
nesses owned  or  operated  by  a  majority  of 
persons  who  are  members  of  a  minority 
group.  In  this  regard,  the  corporation  shall 
be  deemed  a  Federal  agency  for  purposes  of 
section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration Act. 

TITLE  m— FINANCES  OF  THE 
CORPOBATION 

P«OJBCT  TXnrOB  ANB  BONSfl  OF  THE  CORPOKATION 

Sec.  301.  (a>  The  corporation  shall  have 
the  power  and  the  authority  to  meet  any 
project  cost  through  the  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress;  through 
the  expendltwe  of  the  proceeds  of  any  gov- 
ernment loan:  through  the  Issuance  of  bonds, 
notea,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  for 
that  purpose:  and  from  any  other  funds, 
public  or  private,  which  may  be  available  to 
the  corporation  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
from  Its  own  operations  or  from  other  source 
or  sources,  including  the  District  government 
budget  and  allocution  of  general  or  commu- 
nity development  revenue  sharing  tdoek 
grants. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  the  povrar 
and  is  hereby  authorized  from  timo-to-tlme 
to  Issue  Its  negotiable  bonds  In  such  prin- 
cipal amount  which  In  the  opinion  oi  the 


board  of  directors  shall  be  neceaeary  to  pro- 
vide sulllclent  funds  for  aobtoTlag  its  paw 
poses.  Except  as  may  otherwlae  be  espoHiv 
provided  by  the  board  of  dlraotara,  evtry 
issue  of  Its  bonds  shaU  be  general  obUprttaM 
of  the  corporation  payabl»~ 
(1)  from  Ita  revenues  ganarally: 
(3)  exclusively  from  Income  and  ravenoai 
of  the  project  financed  with  the  prooeada  of 
such  bonds:  or 

(3)  exclusively  from  the  iBoome  aixi  Mf. 
enuea  of  certain  d«elgn«ted  prajaeta 
whether  or  not  they  are  financed  in  whole 
or  part  with  the  proceeds  of  such  bonda; 
subject  only  to  any  agreements  with  boMet* 
of  particular  bonds  pledging  any  partloBlar 
revenue  or  moneys. 

(c)  Bonds  Issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  have  all  the  qualitlaa  of 
negotiable  Instruments  under  the  negotiaU* 
instruments  law  of  the  District  of  Oolumblai 

(d)  The  corporation  Is  authoriaed  tO'eMi* 
Into  any  agreement  or  commitment  'witb 
any  Federal  or  local  agency  authorlatf  ta 
g:uarantee,  and  enter  into  oommltmentt  to 
guarantee,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  hood* 
of  the  corporation  for  the  purpoee  of  flnaoe- 
Ing  its  projects  and  BCtlTltlea. 

(e)  The  corporation  Is  hereby  authoriaed 
to  Issue  bonds  and  notes  In  an  aggragata 
amount  of  not  to  exceed  r7S.0OO,000,  ai< 
eluding  bonds  and  notes  Issued  to  rsfand 
outstanding  bonds  and  notee.  Tbe  notaa, 
bonds,  or  other  dbllgatlona  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  a  debt  or  grant  or  loaa 
of  credit  from  the  Dlatrict  of  CduabMi 
government,  and  the  District  govornniaDt 
shall  not  be  liable  hereon. 

(f )  Income  derived  from  the  interest  pMd 
on  the  oorporatlon  bonds  and  notes  ahaU  b* 
exempted  from  tluiation  by  the  United 
States  aad  the  DIatrlct  of  Columbia,  efoept 
that  if.  In  connection  with  the  extension  «f 
financial  aslstanoe  for  any  program  admta- 
l3tered  by  the  corporation.  Federal  law  or 
regulation  requires  that  such  program  be 
financed  with  obligations  wtiieh  are  not 
exempt  from  taxAtion  by  the  United  States, 
the  corporation  shall  have  the  power  to  laaui 
bonds  or  notes  whick  ara  taaabla  by  th* 
United  States,  the  prooeeda  c^  which  ai* 
to  be  tiaed  for  such  program. 

(g)  The  corporation  shall  create  and 
establish  one  or  more  special  funds  (herein 
refarred  to  as  "capital  reaerve  funds")  and 
shall  pay  into  such  capital  reserve  fonda  {I) 
any  moneys  appropriated  and  made  avaflaM* 
by  private  or  public  sources  for  the  puiyoii 
of  such  funds.  (2)  any  proceed*  of  sale  of 
note*  or  bonds,  to  the  extent  provided  M 
the  resolution  or  resolutions  of  the  oorpota* 
tlon  authorizing  the  Issuance  thereof,  and 
(3)  any  other  money  which  may  be  maA 
available  to  the  corporation  for  the  piwpoa* 
of  such  funds  from  any  other  souro*  at 
sources.  All  moneys  held  In  any  capital  re- 
resve  fund,  except  as  hereinafter  provMad 
shall  be  used,  as  required,  solely  for  the  pajr* 
ment  of  the  principal  or  bonds  or  of  the 
sinking  ftind  payment  hereinafter  raan- 
tioned  with  respect  to  such  bonds,  the  por- 
chase  or  redemption  of  bonds,  the  payment 
of  Interest  on  bonds  or  the  payment  of  any 
redemption  premium  required  to  be  paid 
when  such  bonds  are  redeemed  prior  to  ma- 
turity,  except  moneys  in  any  such  funds 
shall  not  be  withdrawn  therefrom  at  any 
time  in  such  amount  as  would  reduoe  Hm 
amount  of  such  fund  to  lea*  than  the  mail- 
m\im  eapltal  reaerve  recjuirement  (haralii- 
after  referred  to)  except  for  the  purpoaa  of 
making  with  respect  to  such  bonds  paynwst. 
when  due.  of  principal,  interest,  redaaq>* 
tlon  premiums,  and  tbe  sinking  fund  pay- 
ments hereinafter  mentioned  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  other  moneys  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  not  available.  Any  Incom*  or  In!*' 
est  earned  by,  or  increment  to,  aay  oapttri 
reserve  fund  due  to  the  Inveatment  tbaraof 
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nay  be  tranaferred  tj  the  corporatldn  ta 
other  funds  or  accounts  of  the  carporatlon 
to  the  extent  It  doee  not  reduoe  tbe  amount 
c^  such  capital  reserve  fund  below  tha  maxl- 
nnun  capital  reserve  fund  requirement. 

(h)  The  corporation  shall  not  is^e  bonds 
at  any  time  if  the  maximum  (hwein  seme- 
times  called  maxlmimi  capital  reeerve  fund 
reQUlrement)  of  the  respective  amounta  for 
the  then  current  or  a^y  future  fiscal  year 
of  the  corporation  .ol  annual  debt  service 
with  respect  to  such  bonds,  such  unn^^]  debt 
service  for  any  fiscal  year  being  the  amount 
of  money  equal  to  «ie  aggregate  of  (l)  all 
interest  payable  during  anich  fiscal  year  on 
all  such  bonds  outstanding  on  tbe  date  of 
computation  pltu  (2)  the  iM-lncipal  amount 
of  all  bonds  outstanding  on  said  date  of 
computation  which  mature  during  euch  fis- 
OBl  year,  plus   (3)    all  amounts  specified  In 
any  resolution  of  tbe  oorporatkm  authorizing 
any  of  such  bonds  as  payable  during  such 
fiscal  year  as  a  winking  fund  payment  with 
respect  to  any  of  such  bonds  which  mature 
after  such  fiscal  year,  all  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  bonds  will  after  said  date 
of  computation  ceaoe  to  be  outstanding  by 
raason,  but  only  by  reason,  of  the  payment 
oi  bonds  when  due  and  the  payment  when 
do*  and  application  In  acoordanoe  with  the 
rasolutlon  authorialng  those  bond*  of  all  such 
sinking  fund  payments  payable  at  or  after 
said  date  of  computation,  will  exceed  the 
amount  of  such  capital  reserve  fund  at  the 
time  of  issuance  unless  the  corporation  at 
tile  time  of  issuance  of  such  bonds,  shall  de- 
posit in  such  fund  firom  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  so  to  be  Isaued,  or  other  source*,  an 
amount  which,  together  with  the  amount 
then  in  such  fiuid.  will  not  be  less  than  the 
maximum  capital  reserve  fiind  requirements. 
(1)  In  computing  the  amount  of  the  capi- 
tal reserve  funds  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion: securities  In  which  all  or  a  portion  of 
such  funds  shall  be  Invested  shall  be  valued 
at  par  or  if  purchased  at  lees  than  par,  at 
their  cost  to  tbe  corporation. 

(J)  To  assure  the  continued  operation  and 
solvency  of  the  corporation  for  the  carrying 
out  of  Its  corporate  purposes,  provision  Is 
made  In  subsection  (a)  for  the  accumulation 
In  such  capital  reserve  funds  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  maximum  capital  reserve  fund 
requirement. 

(k)  To  assure  the  continued  operation  and 
•olvency  of  the  OMporatlon  for  the  carrying 
ont  of  the  publle  pttrpoees  of  this  Act,  pro- 
TlHon  Is  made  for  tbe  accumulation  In  capi- 
tal reserve  fund  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
maximum  amount  of  principal  and  Interest 
maturing  and  becoming  due  In  any  niooeed- 
ing  calendar  year  on  all  bonds  of  the  oorpo- 
ratlon then  outstanding.  In  order  further  to 
assure  such  maintenance  of  the  eapltal  re- 
serve fund,  the  chairman  of  the  eorpm-atlon 
on  or  before  September  80  shall  certify  to  the 
Mayor  suob  amount.  If  any,  neoeesary  to  re- 
stOTe  the  ci4}ttal  reaerve  fund  to  an  amoimt 
equal  to  the  maximum  amount  of  principal 
and  Interest  maturing  and  becoming  due  In 
»ny  succeeding  calendar  year  on  the  bonds  of 
the  corporation  then  outstanding.  The  Mayor 
•ball  include  in  tbe  annual  budget  of  the 
DIatrlct  of  Columbia  government  the  amount 
•0  certified  by  tbe  chairman  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(I)  The  corporation  shall  create  and  es- 
tablish such  other  fund  or  fund*  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  its  corporate  pur- 
poses under  the  act. 

roaic  AITS  ^KLm  or  BONoa 
Sec.  302.  (a)  The  bonds  shall  be  authorised 
by  resolution  of  the  board  of  dlrect(»s.  ahall 
be  of  such  series,  bear  such  date  or  date*. 
mature  at  such  time  or  tlmea.  not  exceed- 
ing forty  years  from  dates  of  laaue,  bear  In- 
tarest  at  suob  rate  or  rates,  be  In  aueh  de- 
nominations, be  in  such  fana.  either  coupon 
or  fully  raglatered  without  coupon*,  carry 


Btioh  re^latratloa,  ezchangaabOlty,  and  In- 
twdutngeabinty  'pttvflegaa,  be  payable  In 
such  medium  ot  payment  and  at  such  plaoe 
car  plaeea,  be  subject  to  audi  tarms  of  re- 
demptlcm  elthM  with  or  wltbout  premium, 
as  aueh  reacdutlan  or  reeolutlon*  may  pro- 
vide. The  bondM  Aiall  bear  the  facsimile  slg- 
natdre  of  the  tihatrman  and  eecretaxy  of  the 
board*  of  dlraetMa  together  with  the  facsim- 
ile seal  of  the  coipoiatteKi.  Coupon  bond* 
shall  have  attached  tbereto  interest  coupons 
bearing  tbe  facsimile  signature  of  tbe  trea*- 
urer  of  the  corporation.  Any  aueh  bond*  may 
be  l**u*d  and  delivered,  notwithstanding 
that  one  or  more  ofllcera  whose  facsimile  sig- 
natures are  upon  such  bonds  and  upon  Qie 
coupons  of  any  such  bond*  ahall  have  ceased 
to  hold  these. offices  at  the  time  the  bonds 
shall  actiuUly  be  deUveied. 

(b)  Tlie  bonds  of  the  c(xporation  may  be 
sold  In  public  or  private  aale,  at  such  price 
or  prices  as  tbe  board  of  directors  shall  de- 
termine. Pending  the  preparation  of  the  de- 
finitive bonds.  Interim  receipts  or  temporary 
bonds  may  be  Issued  to  the  purchaan:  or 
purohasers  of  such  bonds,  and  may  contain 
such  terms  and  ooulltlons  as  the  board  of 
directors  may  determine. 

(c)  Any  resolution  authorising  any  bonds 
may  contain  provlalona  which  shall  be  part 
of  the  contract  with  holdsra  thereof  as  to — 

(1)  pledging  the  fuU  faith  and  credit  of 
the  corporation  for  such  obligations,  or  re- 
stricting the  same  to  all  or  any  of  the  reve- 
nues, rentals,  or  rece4>ts  of  the  cMporatlon 
for  all  (»  any  projects; 

l2)  the  oonstnictlon.  Improvemsat,  opera- 
tion, extension,  enlargement,  equipping,  fur- 
nishing, maintenance,  and  repair  of  any 
project  or  projects  and  the  duties  of  the 
corporation  with  reference  thereto; 

(3)  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  bands; 

(4)  limitations  on  the  purposes  to  which 
the  ]X'oceed*  of  the  bonds  then  or  thereafter 
to  be  issued,  or  of  any  loan  or  grant,  may 
be  applied; 

(5)  the  rate  of  rentals  or  other  charges 
for  use  of  the  facilities  of,  or  the  services 
rendered  by,  the  corporation,  including  lim- 
itations upon  the  power  of  the  corporation 
to  modify  any  leases  or  other  agreements 
pursuant  to  which  any  rentals  or  other 
cbarges  are  payable; 

(6)  the  setting  aside  of  reserves  or  sink- 
ing funds  and  the  regidatlcm  and  disposition 
thereof; 

(7)  limitations  on  the  Issuance  of  addi- 
tional bonds; 

(S)  the  terms  and  provisions  of  any  deed 
of  trust  or  Indenture  securing  the  bonds  or 
under  which  the  same  may  be  issued:  and 

(9)  any  other  or  additional  agreements 
with  the  holders  of  the  bonds. 

(d)  Tbe  corporation  may  enter  Into  any 
deeds  of  trust,  indentures,  or  other  agree- 
ments with  any  bank  or  trust  company  or 
other  person  or  persons  in  the  United  States 
having  power  to  enter  Into  the  same.  In- 
cluding any  Federal  agency,  as  security  for 
such  bonds,  and  may  assign  and  pledge  all  or 
any  of  the  revenues,  rentals,  or  receipts 
of  the  corporation  thereunder.  Such  deed 
of  trust,  indenture,  or  other  agreement  may 
contain  such  provisions  as  may  be  custtnnary 
in  s\ich  instruments  or  as  the  corporation 
may  authorize,  including  (but  without  lim- 
itation >  provisions  regarding — 

(1)  the  construction,  improvenvent.  op- 
eration, equlpplpg.  furnishing,  malntensnce, 
and  repair  of  any  project  or  projects  and  the 
duties  of  the  corporation  with  reference 
thereto: 

(2)  the  application  to  funds  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  funds  on  hand  or  on  deposit; 

(3)  the  rights  and  remedlea  or  such  trust- 
ee* and  the  holders  of  the  bonds  (which 
may  Include  restrictions  upon  the  individ- 
ual's right  of  action  of  such  bondholders) ; 
and 


(4)  the  terms  and  provisions  of  tbe  bonds 
or  tbe  resolutions  authorizing  the  Issuance 
of  the  same. 

EEKKBIKS   or   BOITDHOXiOKaS 

SEC.  303.  (a)  The  rights  and  remedlea  here- 
in conferred  upon  or  granted  to  the  bond- 
holders shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In 
limitation  of  any  rights  and  remedies  law- 
fiilly  granted  to  such  bondholders  by  the 
resolution  providing  for  the  issuaooe  of 
bonds,  at  by  any  deed  of  trust.  Indenture,  or 
other  agreement  under  which  the  same  may 
be  Issued. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  corporation  shall 
default  In  the  payment  of  principal  or  Inter- 
est on  any  Issue  of  bonds  after  the  same  shall 
become  due,  whether  at  maturity  or  upon 
call  for  redemption,  and  such  default  shall 
continue  for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  or  in  the 
event  that  the  corporation  shall  fall  or  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  shall  default  in  any  agreement  made 
with  the  holders  of  any  Issue  of  bonds,  the 
holders  of  25  per  centum  In  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  bonds  of  such  Issue  then 
outstanding  by  instrument  or  instruments 
filed  and  proved  or  acknowledged  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  deed  to  be  recorded  may 
appoint  a  trustee  to  represent  the  holders 
of  such  bonds  for  the  purposes  herein  pro- 
vided. 

(c)  Such  trustee,  and  any  trustee  under 
any  deed  of  trust.  Indentxue,  or  other  agree- 
ment, may,  and  upon  written  request  of  the 
holders  of  25  per  centum  for  such  other  per- 
centages as  may  be  specified  In  aay  deed  of 
trust.  Indenture,  or  other  agreement  afore- 
said) in  principal  amount  of  the  bonds  then 
outstanding,  shall  In  his  or  its  own  name: 

(1)  by  mandamus  or  other  suit,  action, 
or  proceedings  at  law  or  in  equity  enforce  all 
rights  of  the  bondholders.  Including  the  right 
to  require  the  oorporatlon  to  collect  rentals 
and  other  charges  adequate  to  carry  out  any 
agreement  as  to,  or  pledge  of,  such  rentals, 
and  other  charges  and  to  require  the  corpo- 
rations to  carry  out  any  oUier  agreements 
with  the  holders  of  such  bonds  and  to  per- 
form Its  duties  under  this  Act; 

(2)  to  bring  suit  upon  such  bonds: 

(3)  by  action  or  suit,  require  the  corpora- 
tion to  account  as  If  It  were  the  trustee  of 
any  express  trust  for  the  holders  of  such 
bonds:  or 

(4)  by  action  or  suit,  enjoin  any  actions 
or  things  which  may  be  \inlawf  ul  or  In  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  holders  of  such 
bonds; 

(5)  by  notice  in  writing  to  the  corporation 
declare  all  such  bonds  due  and  payable,  and 
if  all  defaults  shall  be  made  good,  then  with 
the  consent  of  the  holders  of  25  per  centum 
( or  such  other  percentages  as  may  be  speci- 
fied In  any  deed  of  trust,  indenture,  or  other 
agraement  aforesaid)  of  the  principsil  amount 
of  such  bends  then  outstanding,  to  annul 
such  declaration  and  its  consequences. 

(d)  Any  trustee  when  appointed  as  afore- 
said, or  acting  under  a  deed  of  trust,  In- 
dentxtfe.  or  other  agreement,  and  whether  or 
not  all  bonds  have  been  declared  due  and 
payable,  shall  be  entitled  as  of  right  to  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver,  who  may  enter 
and  take  possession  of  the  facllltlee  of  the 
corporation,  or  any  part  or  pcirts  thereof,  the 
revenues  or  receipts  from  which  are  or  may 
be  applicable,  to  the  payment  of  the  bonds 
so  In  default,  and  operate  and  maintain  the 
same,  and  collect  and  receive  all  rentals  and 
other  revenues  thereafter  arising  therefrom 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  corporation  might 
do,  and  shall  deposit  all  ntoneys  in  a  sepa- 
rate account  and  apply  the  same  In  such 
manner  as  the  court  shall  direct.  In  any 
suit,  action,  or  proceeding  by  the  trustee, 
the  fees,  oounael  fees,  and  expenses  of  the 
trustee  and  of  the  receiver.  If  any,  and  all 
costs  and  disbursements  allowed  by  the  court 
shall  be  a  first  charge  on  any  revenuea  and 
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reoeipia  derived  from  the  faculties  of  the 
corpor»tlon,  the  revenues  or  receipt*  from 
which  are  or  may  be  appU»bte  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds  so  In  dettuit.  Said  trustee 
shall,  In  addition  to  the  fofcgolng.  have  and 
poesew  all  of  the  powers  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  exercise  of  any  function 
speclflcaily  set  forth  herein  or  incidental  to 
the  general  representation  Of  the  bondhold- 
ers In  the  enforcement  aad  protection  of 
their  rights. 

(ei  Nothing  In  this  section  or  any  other 
section  of  this  Act  shall  authorize  any  re- 
ceiver app<3tnted  pursuant  t«  this  Act  for  the 
purposes  of  operating  and  tnalntalnlng  any 
facilities  of  the  corporation  to  sell,  assign, 
mortgage,  or  otherwise  dtsp^se  of  any  of  the 
assets  of  whatever  kind  cr  character  be- 
longing to  the  corporation. 

RErt'NDING     BOWDS 

Sec  304.  The  board  of  directors  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  provide,  by  r<Bolutlon.  for  the 
Issuance  of  refunding  bond«  for  the  purpose 
of  refunding  any  bonds  t»sued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  tfcen  outstanding, 
either  by  voluntiry  exchange  with  the  hold- 
ers of  such  oustandlng  bon#s.  or  to  provide 
funds  to  redeem  and  retire  such  outstand- 
ing bonds  with  accrued  Interest  and  any 
premium  payable  thereon,  St  maturity  or  at 
any  call  date  The  Ls.suanca  of  such  refund- 
ing bonds,  the  maturities  Bid  other  details 
thereof,  the  rights  of  the  holders  thereof, 
and  the  duties  of  the  issulqg  officials  in  re- 
spect to  the  sanie  shall  be  jroverned  by  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act  Insofar  as  the 
same  may  be  applicable.  Refunding  bonds 
may  be  Issued  by  the  Issuing  officials  to  re- 
fund bonds  originally  Ustted  or  to  refund 
bonds  previously  is-sued  for  refunding  pur- 
poses The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  refund- 
ing bonds  shall  be  paid  to  ftie  treasurer  and 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of. 
and  the  accrued  Interest  and  premium,  if 
any.  on  the  bonds  for  the  refunding  of  which 
such  refunding  bonds  shall  have  been  Issued, 
(b)  Notwlfhstandlng  the  forepolng  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  no  refunding  bonds 
shall  be  issued  unless  the  principal  amount 
thereof  plus  the  Interest  coat  theref)n  to  ma- 
turity, as  determined  by  the  Issuing  officials 
in  accortlance  with  accepted  flnanrial  prac- 
tice, shall  be  lees  than  the  «um  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  bonds  to  be  refunded. 
plus  the  interest  cost  ther»on  to  maturity, 
determined  as  aforesaid 
ACRBSMzrJT   wrrH   the   nisTRJcr   or   coivmbia 

AND  THE  t'NrrBD  .WATES 

Sec  305.  The  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  United  States  hereby  pledge  to  and  agree 
with  the  holders  of  any  botScls  Issued  under 
this  Act.  that  the  District  ofColumbla  gov- 
ernment and  the  United  Stiites  Ocvernment 
will  not  limit  the  rights  htreby  vested  In 
the  corporation  to  fulfill  tlje  terms  of  any 
agreements  made  with  tl|e  bondholders 
thereof,  or  In  any  way  Impair  the  rights  and 
remedies  of  such  boudhol(fcrs  until  such 
bonds,  together  with  the  interest  thereon, 
are  fuJlv  met  and  dUcharge^  The  corpora- 
tion U  authorized  to  IncIuBe  this  pledge 
and  agreement  of  the  DUtrfct  of  Columbia 
government  and  United  Stafes  Government 
In  any  agreement  with  the  holders  of  such 
bonds. 

MONCTS  op  THE  CORPOHATION 

Sec.  30<5.  (a)  All  moneys  of  the  corporation. 
exc«pt  as  otherwise  authorized  or  provided 
In  this  Act.  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  corporation.  Such  mooeys  .shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  first  Instance  by  the  treasurer 
In  one  or  more  banks  or  tru«t  companies.  In 
one  or  more  special  accounts  and  each  of 
such  special  accounts  shall  be  continuously 
secured  by  a  pledge  of  direct  obligation  to 
the  United  States  of  Amerlct  having  an  ag- 
gregate market  value,  exclusive  of  accrued 
Interest,  at  all  times  at  lea«t  equal  to  the 
balance   on   deposit    In   such   account    Such 
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securities  shall  either  be  deposited  with  the 
treasurer  or  held  by  a  trustee  or  agent  aatla- 
factory  to  the  corporation.  All  banks  and 
trust  companies  are  authorized  to  give  such 
security  for  such  deposits.  The  moneys  In 
.said  accounts  shall  be  paid  out  on  a  warrant 
or  other  order  of  the  treasurer  of  the  cor- 
poration, or  of  such  other  person  or  persons 
as  the  corporation  may  authorize  to  execute 
such  warrants  or  orders. 

TAXXa  AND  rEES 

Sec.  307.  The  corporation  shall  in  all 
respects  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  any 
local  or  Federal  taxes  or  assessments  upon 
any  proi)erty  acquired  or  used  by  It  and  to 
the  payment  of  any  and  all  license  or  in- 
spection fees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  United  States,  except  that  the  Cotmcll 
may  waive  in  whole  or  in  part  taxes  and  fees 
payable  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ANNITAL  RKPOBT 

Sec  308.  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  April 
of  each  year,  the  corporation  shall  file  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  and 
In  Its  principal  office,  and  shall  publish  notice 
of  the  flUng  record  thereof  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  Register,  an  anuuaJ  report  for 
the  Immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  which 
shall  Include  the  following: 

(1)  Its  operations  and  accomplishments 
Including  all  projects  approved  and  their 
status; 

(2)  Its  receipts  and  expenditures; 

(3)  Its  assets  and  liabilities: 

(4)  a  schedule  of  outstanding  notes  and 
i>onds  together  with  a  statement  of  amounts 
redeemed  or  incurred;  and 

<5)  a  general  statement  of  objectives  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

AUDTTS 

Sec.  309.  The  accounts  and  operations  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  principles  and  proced- 
ures. In  that  detail,  and  under  rules  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  htm. 

PtTBLIC    INFORMATION 

Sec.  310  The  corporation  shall  maintain 
iiid  allow  public  access  to  Its  records,  and 
the  records  of  any  subsidiary,  at  reasonable 
time"-,  and  at  a  place  It  shall  designate. 
:ind  shall  provide  facilities  for  reproducing 
its  records  at  a  reasonable  cost.  These  rec- 
ords shall  Include:  the  articles  of  incorpor- 
ation; the  bylaws,  minutes  of  the  board  of 
d'.rectfjrs'  meetings:  resolutions  of  the  board 
of  the  directors  with  a  current  Index  there- 
to, annual  reports,  copies  of  all  contracts, 
grants,  loans,  deeds,  mortgages.  Hens,  leases, 
and  Insurance  pollclfs;  Investment  portfo- 
lios; project  plans  as  Fubmlt*^ed  for  public 
iiearlng  pursuant  to  section  202  or  as  finally 
approved;  and  any  findings  required  by  this 

Act 

i.iABn.rrT  or  the  corpobatton 

Ser  311.  The  corporation  shall  not  be  Im- 
ir.une  from  suit  brought  becau.se  of  a  tor- 
tious act  committed  by  any  of  Its  agents  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority  or 
because  of  breach  of  contract  by  the  corpo- 
ration or  other  failure  to  comply  with  Its 
legal  obligations, 

appbopbiation  authorized 
Sec.  312  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  of  money  Ln  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Stales  credited  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  sum  of  t5. 000,000.  which  sum 
ihall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  special  trust 
fund  to  be  established  for  the  aforemen- 
tioned purposes  of  this  Act  The  special  trust 
fund  may  be  used  by  the  corporation  to  en- 
able it  to  commence  operations  and  shall  be 
repaid  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
within  five  years  after  the  data  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DIGOS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 


t^  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMRTKE    AMKNSICXMTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendments :  On  page  2,  In  the 
table  of  contents.  Insert  "Sec.  308,  Audita." 
Immediately  following  •Sec.  308,  Annua)  re- 
port." 

On  page  2,  In  the  table  of  contents,  strike 
out  "309",  "310",  and  "311"  and  Insert  "310", 
"311",  and  "312",  respectively. 

On  page  2.  Insert  "Sec.  313.  Powers  of  tbe 
councU,"  at  the  end  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents. 

On  page  41,  after  line  19,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"POWERS     or    THE     COUNCIL 

"Sec.  313.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  or  any  rule  of  law.  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  tbe 
authority  of  the  Ettstrlct  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil to  enact  any  act,  resolution,  or  reguJ»> 
tlon,  after  January  2.  1975,  pursuant  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Oovemment  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act  wlfli  re- 
spect  to  any  matter  covered  by  this  Act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFIXBED    BT    MX,    FAUKTBOT 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  series  of  amendments  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  may  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  PAtrNTBOr: 
Page  33,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

RESERVATION     OP    CONGRESSIONAL    AtJTHORITT 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  project  unless  such  project.  In- 
cluding a  cost  estimate,  has  been  submitted 
by  the  corporation  to,  and  has  been  approved 
by.  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  amending  or  modifying  the  financing,  ap- 
propriation, or  budget  process  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  estab- 
lished'In  parts  D  and  B  of  title  IV.  and  sec- 
tion 803  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovemment  and  Oovemmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

Page  41.  Immediately  after  line  26.  Insert 
the  following : 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self-Oovemment  and 
Oovemmental  Reorganization  Act.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  CouncU  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  modify  or  amend  the  provisions 
of  section  303  of  this  Act. 

TECHNICAL     AMENDMENTS  « 

Page  33,  line  23,  strike  out  "303."  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "304.". 

Page  37,  line  2.  strike  out  "304."  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "306  ". 

Page  38,  line  5,  strike  out  "305."  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "306". 

Page  38,  line  18,  strike  out  "306."  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "307.". 

Page  39,  line  11,  strike  out  "807."  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "808.". 

Page  39.  line  19.  strike  out  "306."  and  In- 
sert  In   lieu   thereof  "309.". 
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Page  40.  line  11,  strike  out  "809."  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "810.". 

Page  40,  line  17.  strike  out  "310."  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "311.". 

Page  41,  line  4,  strike  out  "311."  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "312.". 

Page  14.  line  10,  strike  out  "813."  and  In- 
sert  In    Ueu    thereof    "313.". 

Page  41,  line  20,  strike  out  "313."  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  "314.". 

Page  2.  amend  the  table  oT  contents  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  "Sec.  802.  Form 
and  sale  of  bonds."  the  following  new  Item. 
and  renumber  the  foUowlng  Items  accord- 
ingly: Sec.  303.  Reservation  of  congressional 
authority 

Page  41.  line  20,  immediately  before  "Not- 
withstanding"   Insert   "(a)". 

Mr.  FAUNTROY  (^ during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  will  essentially  do  two 
things:  First,  require  that  each  project 
of  the  Community  Development  Finance 
Corporation  be  approved  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  smd 
Senate  before  the  corporation  can 
undertake  it;  and  second,  the  amend- 
ments make  it  clear  that  nothing  in  H.R. 
15888  alters  the  D,C.  home  rule  legis- 
lation. 

As  I  discussed  earlier,  these  amend- 
ments deal  with  concerns  that  several 
Members  expressed  to  me  aboirt  the  leg- 
islation as  passed  by  the  committee. 
These  concerns  were  that  the  legislation 
not  bypass  the  appropriations  procedure 
set  up  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
self-government  legislation  and  that 
the  Elsenhower  Civic  Center  not  be  con- 
structed under  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Corporation  by  this  legislation. 

With  these  amendments,  H.R.  15888 
Is  consistent  with  the  appropriations 
process  established  under  the  home  rule 
legislation,  and  while  It  was  never  our 
intention  that  the  Elsenhower  Civic 
Center  be  built  by  the  corporation,  the 
congressional  role  Is  clarified. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of 
these  amendments  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
reluctantly  tonight  to  oppose  this 
amendment,  and  to  oppose  this  bill.  I 
am  on  the  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  have  worked  with  the  dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia  ver>' 
closely  as  well  as  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee;  but 
after  having  studied  this  bill  as  carefully 
as  I  could.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  piece  of  leg- 
islation for  two  main  reasons: 

First  of  all,  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman, 
contains  the  most  plenary  power  .  a 
government  can  delegate,  that  Is  the 
power  to  condemn  private  property,  the 
power  to  take  by  eminent  domain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  from  the  very 
beginning  of  my  public  service  been  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  grant  this  kind  of 
power  to  any  organization,  particularly 
when  we  are  on  the  eve,  the  very  thresh- 
old, of  home  rule  for  the  Ettstrlct  of 
Columbia.  It  seems  to  me  only  logical 
that  If  this  power  Is,  In  fact,  to  be  dele- 


gated to  some  organizations  composed 
of  private  people,  that  that  decision 
should  be  made  by  the  elected  City 
Council  and  not  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Second,  Mr.  Chsdrmtm,  I  oppose  the 
bill  because,  unfortunately,  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  other  organizations  within 
the  District  of  Colimibla  which  can  do 
the  same  thing. 

I  believe  that  if  this  measure  tonight 
is  adopted,  and  I  expect  it  shall  be,  I 
think  what  we  will  have  done  Is  to  per- 
form a  charade.  We  will  have  performed 
a  fraud  upon  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia:  on  the  one  hand  giving 
these  people  to  believe  that  home  rule 
is.  in  fact,  theirs,  and  on  the  other  hand 
pulling  that  very  power  back. 

With  all  due  regard  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky,  the 
eminent  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
a  man  of  great  competence  and  honor  in 
the  House,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  judg- 
ment of  which  construction  projects  are 
to  be  undertaken,  what  homes  are  to  be 
built,  what  apartments  are  to  be  built, 
those  judgments  ought  to  be  made  by 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  their  own  elected  City  Coim- 
cll,  a  council  to  be  elected  less  than  1 
month  from  today. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  great  deference  for  the  dis- 
tinguished delegate  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  for  my  distinguished 
chairman  (Mr.  Dices)  I  must  reluctantly 
oppose  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 

FAUNTROY  > . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS    OFTERED    BY    MH.    PARBIS 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Pakris:  Page 
41,  at  the  end  of  section  313.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  (es- 
tablished under  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 3  of  1967)  and,  after  January  2,  1975, 
the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Columbia  es- 
tablished under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Government  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act,  shall  have  no  authority  to 
adopt  any  rule  or  regulation  with  respect 
to  the  utilization  of  parking  facilities  (In- 
cluding on-street  and  off-street  parking) 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  which  is 
more  restrictive  up>on  nonresidents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  than  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Oovemment  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  have  no  authority  to  modify 
or  amend  the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

Page  41,  Une  21,  Immediately  after  "Act" 
insert  ",  except  the  provlslonB  of  subsec- 
tion (c),". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 


ginia that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIGOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  that  it  Is  nongermane.  The 
purpose  of  H.R.  15888  is  to  accomplish 
several  specific  goals,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  low-  and  moderate- inccxne 
housing,  increase  employment  opportu- 
nities for  District  residents,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  substandard  and  blighted 
residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
areas  in  our  National  Capital  in  time  for 
our  Nations  Bicentennial.  Clearly,  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  proposed  cor- 
j>oratlon  are  specifically  subject  to  the 
limited  and  circumscribed  purpose  in  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Accordingly,  we 
must  read  the  powers  of  the  bill  con- 
tained in  section  201  in  the  context  of 
the  purposes  and  findings  contained  in 
section  102.  Nowhere  do  we  find  a  state- 
ment that  the  corporation  may  engage 
in  establishing  parking  facilities  or  the 
regulation  thereof.  To  argue  that  the 
powers  are  so  broad  as  to  allow  an 
amendment  which  purpose  is  to  restrict 
the  overall  powers  of  the  Council  is.  in 
my  \'iew,  outside  of  the  purposes  of  H.R. 
15888  and  therefore  nongermane. 

F\irther,  the  committee  amendment,  a 
new  section  303,  is  intended  to  give  the 
Appropriation  Committees  review  au- 
thority over  proposed  projects.  This  par- 
ticular amendment  is  important  for  It 
assures  congressional  review  over  the 
project  and  helps  to  make  the  bonds 
more  salable.  The  new  Coimcil  is  pro- 
hibited from  deleting  or  modifying  the 
important  procedure. 

Section  313  Is  a  provision  the  commit- 
tee has  Included  In  each  bill  It  has  re- 
ported to  the  floor  subeequent  to  self- 
government.  As  you  know,  the  grant  of 
lerlsatlve  authority  to  the  new  Council 
does  not  take  effect  until  January  2. 
1975.  This  provision  Is  intended  to  make 
certain  that  congressional  action  during 
the  transition  period  will  not  be  inter- 
preted as  limiting  or  preempting  the 
Council's  new  authority.  I  stress  that 
It  is  not  In  any  wise  intended  to  grant 
new  authority  to  the  Council.  Any  new 
grant  of  authority  could  be  sub.iect  to 
limitation.  This  is  aeain  not  a  new 
grant.  The  eminent  domain  and  condem- 
nation powers  of  the  corporation  which 
may  be  exercised  only  for  the  limited 
purpoe"s  of  the  corporation  outlined  in 
section  102  do  r.ot  Include  authoritv  over 
property  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  or  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernments This  is  clearly  stated  In  the 
bill  and  In  the  committee  report  accom- 
panying thi.s  legislation  at  page  3. 

Any  amendment  which  seeks  io  deal 
with  Council  authority  over  parking  in 
areas  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, which  would  Include  the  streets 
of  the  District,  clearly  goes  beyond  the 
limited  powers  granted  the  corporation 
under  this  act.  Accordingly,  it  would  be 
nongermane 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order'' 

Mr.  PARRIS  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Doesfthe  Rentleman 

from  Michigan  reserve  a  j)oint  of  order? 

Mr  DIGGS.  I  reserve  a  point  of  order. 

Mr  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairm-in.  the 
amendment  T  offer  todatf  is  a  reason- 
able amendment  thst  I'f.serves  to  the 
Conpress  and  to  Con  ";v  ;<inlv  the  rl^ht. 
power,  and  author:? .  to  t^lslato  a.<!  re- 
srpects  thp  authorization  of  parklno: 
facilities,  including  onsireet  and  off- 
street  parking,  within  theTDi.strict  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  is  more  restrictive  on 
nonre.sidents  of  the  DlstrSft  of  Columbia 
than  it.s  re.sidents  of  th"  bistrlct  cf  Co- 
lumbia, r 

Now  I  need  not  tell  afcy  of  mv  ool- 
leasjues  In  the  House  fha  difficult v  nm 
constituents  have  when  th-'v  come  to 
visit  them  on  Capitol  Hill  and  thp  diffi- 
culty those  con.stitupnt.s  l|nve  in  obtain- 
ine  parklnsr  in  about  the  Capitol 

ARain.  I  am  sure  I  netd  not  remind 
my  colleagues  here  in  tlie  House  the 
difficulty  your  own  empiyees  have  in 
your  own  offices  in  finjlner  available 
parking  in  the  Capitol  Hln  arf^a  Some 
of  these  people  walk  somf  considerable 
distance  and,  quitf>  frf^kly.  as.sume 
some  considerable  risk  when  they  come 
to  work  or  leave  from  work  when  it  is 
dark  or  nearly  dark 

The  very  same  conditlctis  exist  with 
respect  to  other  no'iresiddnt  employoes 
of  fhe  Federal  Oovernmrnt  In  other 
buildings  located  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  very  ^am"  conditions  ap- 
ply when  your  con^titueots  :>i;d  mine 
wLsh  to  visit  the  marine  barrack.s,  take 
a  tour  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, or  visit  friends  and  relatives  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  where  a  ban 
on  residential  o-^rkln-  l.<?-.  propo.sed  by 
the  District  povernment.     j 

Now  a  couple  of  years  ago,  District 
government  officials  lobblld  the  White 
House  and  the  Con«res~.  and  the  Oeneral 
Services  Admini.f ration  to»et  a  Federal 
commitment  that  would  vtftually  insure 
that  the  transfer  of  Federal  agencies 
from  the  District  of  Colilmbla  to  the 
suburbs  would  be  minir^zpd.  if  not 
stopped  altogether.  Now,  a.'?!!  understand 
it.  the  District  povernment  Received  such 
a  commitment  in  one  fonn  or  the  other, 
and  now  the  local  gov^mrtent  is  about 
to  place  a  ban  on  parking  for  the  em- 
ployees who  work  for  tfiese  Federal 
agencies  to  make  it  very,  difficult  for 
them  to  drive  their  automaJDiles  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  froii  their  sub- 
urban homes.  It  seems  tolme  that  the 
District  government,  hav^ne  received 
their  commitment  from  thelPederal  Gov- 
ernment to  minimize  the^  transfer  of 
Federal  aRencies  from  tha  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  suburbs.  nt)w  fef  Is  fre 
to  impose  any  kind  of  conditions  that  it 
wishes  upon  those  noni 
work  and  are  employed  by 
agencies 

The  earliest  date  we  now, .„.  ,..^ 

operation  of  the  subway  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Ls  August,  1975,  and  that  is 
only  for  a  very  small  segmeni  of  the  sub- 
way, as  I  understand  it,  gotng  from 
Union  Station  up  to  Farr^ut  Square 
The  date  or  the  dates  wherv  the  subwav 
will  reach  the  suburbs  Is,  I  tftlnk  you  will 
all  agree,  a  long,  long  time  It  the  future 
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I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  will 
be  well  into  the  I980's  before  any  rea- 
sonably operable  subway  that  will  aid 
and  a-sslst  the  nonrcydent  Federal  em- 
ployees, shoppers,  oi't-of-town  tourists 
and  visitors  wiio  wish  to  come  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  one  reason  or 
the  other. 

Now,  I  wish  to  make  one  further  point. 
Tho  Ffderal  Government,  as  you  all 
know,  is  .subsidizing  the  construction  of 
the  subway  in  the  Wa-^hlngton  Metro- 
politan Area,  understandabh  as  it  will 
do  in  other  cities  herp:;fter.  Mv  pohit, 
however.  Ls  that  probably  up  to  the  late 
1970's  or  maybe  1980.  tiie  principal  bene- 
ficiary of  the  subway  system  will  be  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  its  residents. 
It  will  little  benefit  the  nonresidents 
v.ho  are  employees  here  or  your  con- 
stituents and  mine  who  come  here  to 
visit  relatives  in  the  suburbs  and  then 
have  to  drive  back  and  forth  from  the 
suburbs  to  downtown  Washington  to 
visit  your  office  or  my  office  or  any  of 
the  national  monumental  part  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  home  rule 
bill  was  piussed  (^:i  the  flo-or  of  this  House 
and  when  the  House-Senate  conference 
report  came  back  to  this  House  and  on 
several  occasions  since  that  time,  I  have 
heard  many  Members  of  this  body,  in- 
cluding the  chairman  of  tills  commit- 
tee, .state  that  the  resident.s.  as  well  as 
the  government  of  the  District  ol  Colum- 
bia, must  understand  that  even  under 
home  rule  that  a  partnership  exists  be- 
tween the  loc.U  government  and  the 
Federal  Government.  And,  if  I  recall 
the  words  exactly,  one  remark  was  to  the 
effect  that  no  one  should  forget  that  tlie 
Federal  Government,  that  i.s.  the  Con- 
gress, is  and  would  continue  to  be  the 
serior  partner  in  that  partiiership.  I 
submit  to  you  that  a  vote  in  favor  of 
my  amendment  is  a  vote  in  favor  of 
your  constituents.  It  is  a  vot«  in  tavur 
of  your  senior  partnership  m  upholding 
the  Federal  interest  that  still  exists  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.     BRO^-HILL     of     Virginia.     Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
frnni  Virginia, 

Mr.  BRO^-HILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  ris'^  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague,  Mr, 
Paruis.  to  the  bill  H  R  l.SRSR  The  thru'^t 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  nullify  the  re- 
cent outrageous  action  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  which  would  militate 
against  the  thousands  of  visitors  and 
commuters  to  our  Nations  Capital  by 
forbidding  them  to  park  on  the  streets 
m  certain  areas  of  the  city,  including 
Capitol  Hill,  and  also  to  preclude  any 
such  actions  by  the  council  In  the  future. 
In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  streets  in  the  DLstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia are  the  property  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  of  th«  city  Itself.  For 
this  reason,  there  Is  certainly  no  Justifi- 
cation for  the  citv's  council  to  as.sume  the 
authority  to  forbid  parking  on  these 
streets  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  cotuitry 
to  whom  they  belong. 

Actually,  this  issue  has  been  brewing 
for  .some  time,  as  It  was  known  that  the 


District  of  Columbia  Council  was  con- 
sidering taking  action  to  forbid  parking 
on  certain  streets  in  the  city  by  anyone 
but  the  residents  of  the  affected  areas,  in 
anticipation  of  this  passibility,  the  Con- 
a;re.s5  approved  language  on  page  3  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  District  (d 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  fi,scal 
year  1975,  which  states  as  follows: 

The  conferees  are  agreed  tliat  no  reslden- 
tlal  permit  parking  program  shall  be  im- 
plemented  without  prior  discussion  and  ap- 
proval of  the  a.ppropr!ate  Committees  of  Con- 
gress 

Despite  the  approval  of  this  language 
by  the  Congress  contained  in  House  Re- 
IKirt  93-1291,  however,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  in  an  act  of  pure  de- 
iiance,  approved  on  October  1  exactly 
such  a  regulation.  The  measure  is  pres- 
ently pending  action  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioner,  whose  approval 
l'^  necessary  for  the  implementation  of 
the  action. 

I  "e-sent  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  and 
feel  that  the  $300  million  annual  Federal 
payment    to    the   District   of   Columbia 
which  we  in  the  Congress  approved  last 
year    entitles    the    Congress    to    more 
coiu-tesy  in  this  matter  than  the  Council 
has  seen  fit  to  extend.  Further-nore.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  action 
at   all   t>ecause   the   government  of  the 
r:)i.^trict   has  er.deavored  by  all  possible 
means  to  obtain  more  and  more  Federal 
agencies  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
:n  order  to  augment  the  city's  revenues — 
and  now  this  action  is  taken  which  would 
seriously  hamper  the  operation  of  these 
Federal  agencies,  and  cast  considerable 
doubt  as  to  their  continued  presence  in 
the  District,  by  making  parking  for  most 
of  their  employees  virtually  impossible. 
Finallv,   I  have  ser'ous  doubts  as  to 
th.e  constitutionality  of  this  parking  re- 
striction, a  :  I  question  whether  any  gov- 
erning bodv  is  entitled  to  forbid  any  citi- 
zen the  use  of  the  public  streets  for  park- 
ing purposes,  in  favor  of  another  citizen. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Arlington  Coun- 
ty Board  took  exactly  such  an  action  re- 
cently   to    apply    to    certain    streets    in 
Arlington,  and  there  is  a  suit  pending  at 
preseiit  challenging  this  very  action  on 
the  grounds  of  constitutionality. 

Mr  Chainnan.  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  to  reject  this 
unwarranted  intrusion  on  the  rightful 
authority  of  the  Congress  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council,  and  to  forbid  any 
repetition  of  such  an  action  in  the 
future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  de-sire  to  be  heard  jn  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PARRIS    I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  n,y  amendment  i.=  ger- 
mane for  the  following,  among  other, 
reasons: 

Section  313  of  H.R.  15888.  as  amended 
by  my  colleague,  Mr.  FAtTNTROY.  provid- 
ing for  a  subsection  b  to  section  313,  di- 
rectly and  expressly  limits  and  thereby 
amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Government  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act,  as  It  relates  to  provisions 
of  HR  15888 
My  amendment  doe.s  no  more  and  goes 
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no  further  than  does  the  amendment. 
.<!ubmitted  by  Mr.  FAtrNXROY. 

With  respect  to  the  developmental 
powers  that  may  be  exercised  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Community  Develop- 
ment and  Finance  Coiporation  and  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
as  :  tnted  in  the  report  on  page  7,  that 
corporation  which  is  an  instrumentality 
of  the  District  government  may: 

18  Construct,  manage  or  operate  public 
facilities  for  the  District  government  or  any 
other  public  body,  at  its  request. 

As  I  read  this  and  as  any  responsible 
man  would  read  this,  the  District  gov- 
ernment, if  it  wishes,  could  by  enact- 
ment or  regulation  permit  this  instru- 
mentality of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Development 
and  Finance  Corporation,  to  manage  and 
operate  parkiiig  facilities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  be  they  on  public  property 
such  as  those  where  meters  now  exist 
or  other  public  property  in  residential 
areas  where  a  ban  on  nonresidential 
parking  could  be  imposed. 

Item  17  on  page  7  of  the  report  indi- 
cated that  the  corporation  may; 

Manage  Its  own  property,  or  to  enter  Into 
agreement  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
ga.ernment  or  a  private  entity  for  the  man- 
agement ol  property. 

Here  again,  this  would  certainly  per- 
mit this  corporation  to  engage  in  the 
management  of  on-street  parking  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  either  commer- 
cial or  residential  areas  at  the  direction 
and  discretion  of  the  District  of  Coltun- 
bla  government  and  this  corporation 
wiiich  is  its  instnmientality. 

Moreover,  the  committee  report,  page 
7.  makes  clear  that  the  corporation,  an 
instrumentality  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia,  may : 

16.  Contract  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Govenunent  for  opening,  closing.  Improve- 
ment, purchase  or  sale  of  public  rights-of- 
way  and  other  public  faculties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  title  II  of 
H.R.  15888  is  so  broad  and  so  general 
that  it  permits  this  corporation,  which 
it  establishes,  to  perform  nearly  any 
function  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  Itself  could  perform,  because 
by  and  large  such  powers  and  authority 
could  be  delegated  to  it  If,  in  fact,  title 
II  of  the  bill  does  not  directly  and  ex- 
pressly give  those  powers  to  that  cor- 
poration. 

Now,  my  colleague,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  will 
argue  that  his  amendment,  which  adds 
a  section  303  and  a  subsection  313 (b;  to 
the  act  does  not  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Grovemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  (Public  Law 
93-198).  But,  as  a  practical  and  legal 
matter,  it  does.  There  is  no  reservation 
in  the  Home  Rule  Act  of  congressional 
authority  over  such  a  corporation  as 
would  be  established  by  this  act.  And, 
more  particularly,  there  is  reservation  of 
congressional  authority  In  the  Home  Rule 
Act.  title  IV,  part  D.  sections  441-490, 
which  determines  how  District  of  Colum- 
bia budget  and  financial  management 
matters  shall  be  handled  as  they  relate 
to  this  corporation,  an  instnmientallty  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  government. 


and  title  VI.  sections  601-604.  having  to 
do  in  the  Home  Rule  Act  with  reservation 
of  congressional  authority. 

So  I  say  to  you  categorically.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  as 
a  practical  and  legal  matter  that  H.R. 
15888.  as  it  has  now  been  amended  by  my 
colleague  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
does,  in  fact,  amend  the  Home  Rule  Act. 
Mr.  Chairman,  once  the  provisions  of 
the  Home  Rule  Act,  title  IV,  having  to  do 
with  reservation  of  congressional  author- 
ity, are  opened  up  for  amendment,  as 
they  are  in  this  Instance  for  the  Fauntroy 
amendment,  once  the  provisions  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act  ir  title  IV.  having  to  do 
with  the  District  budget  and  financial 
management  and  borrowing  and  pay- 
m.ents  of  bonds  and  notes,  are  amended 
as  they  have  been  in  the  amendment  to 
H.R.  15888,  which  preceded  by  amend- 
ment, then  I  submit  to  you  my  amend- 
ment, which  I  offer,  is  in  order  according 
to  precedents  established  in  this 
Cliamber. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
position  that  my  amendment  is  in  order, 
is  germane,  to  the  bill  we  have  before  us. 
and  I  request  that  the  House  have  the 
right  to  vote  on  this  amendment  wliich 
I  offer  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  insist  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  insist  on 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Yates ).  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  makes  a  point 
of  order  against  the  eunendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  directly  limits  the 
powers  of  the  present  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council,  and  of  the  Coimcil  to  be  es- 
tablished under  the  Home  Rule  Act,  to 
regulate  all  parking  facilities  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  H.R.  15888, 
which  the  gentleman's  amendment  seeks 
to  amend,  establishes  a  Community  De- 
velopment and  Finance  Corporation  and 
gives  such  corporation  certain  powers. 
It  does  not  appear  to  the  Chair  that  the 
scope  of  the  bill  extends  to  regulation, 
either  by  the  corporation  or  by  the  City 
Coimcil,  of  all  parking  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  does  not  even  men- 
tion the  powers  of  the  corporation  which 
is  the  primary  subject  of  H.R.  15888.  but 
limits  instead  the  powers  of  the  City 
Council.  While  a  narrowly  drawn  amend- 
ment limiting  the  power  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  institute  parking  regulations  over 
lands  within  its  jurisdiction  might  be 
germane,  the  issue  of  the  overall  powers 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Council,  as 
to  all  areas  of  regulation,  is  not  compre- 
hended in  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  ar- 
gued that  the  amendment  already  in- 
corporated into  the  biU  is  similar  to  his 
amendment,  and  that  his  amendment 
no  more  limits  the  powers  of  the  Council 
or  amends  the  Home  Rule  Act  than  does 
the  adopted  amendment.  The  new  sec- 
tion 303,  added  by  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, only  limits  the  powers  of  the  Coun- 


cil as  to  the  requirement  that  projects 
which  the  corporation  is  authorized  to 
undertake  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  congressional  committees.  The  new- 
section  303  directly  relates  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  projects  authorized  in  the 
bill,  and  the  section  further  states  that 
the  Council  may  not  change  the  require- 
ment of  submi.ssion  for  congressional  ap- 
piovai.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  Chaii 
that  that  provision  in  any  way  amends 
the  power.?  of  the  Council  imder  the 
Home  Rule  Act  or  that  it  touches  on  onv 
subject  not  in  the  bill  H.R.  15888. 

Section  313.  added  by  committee 
amendment  to  specify  that  the  bill  does 
not  preempt  the  legislative  authority 
conferred  on  the  City  Coimcil  under  the 
Home  Rule  Act.  does  not  bring  the  sub- 
ject of  the  genera]  powers  of  the  City 
Council  under  the  Home  Rule  Act  within 
the  pur\1ew  of  the  bili.  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Council  may  or  may  not 
control  the  activities  of  the  corporation. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  Chair  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    KETCHrw 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr  Kftchvm 
Page  29.  lines  24  and  25.  'and  page  30,  lU-es 
1  through  14.  strike  out  subsection  301  (k), 
page  29  lines  24  and  25  and  page  30  lines  1 
through  14  and  redesignate  subsection  301(1) 
accordingly,  that  appears  page  30.  llres  15 
through  17. 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret verj-  much  ha\1ng  to  take  the  time 
of  the  body  with  this  amendment,  and 
I  am  sorry  that  a  bill  of  this  enormity 
would  come  to  the  body  at  this  late  hour. 

However,  I  do  not  make  the  schedules 
here.  The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
is  in  response  to  a  question  that  I  asked 
during  the  general  debate  and  to  which 
I  do  not  believe  I  got  an  absolutely  cor- 
rect answer. 

I  asked  this  question:  "If  there  was  a 
default,  who  picks  up  the  tab?" 

I  was  told  that  it  was  a  moral  obliga- 
tion bond,  and  that  it  would  not  be  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  and  it 
would  not  be  the  Federal  Government 
who  would  pay. 

Obvlousl}',  somebody  has  to  plclt  up 
the  tab. 

If  the  Members  will  read  this,  and  I 
will  read  from  it;  it  Is  verj-  brief:  On 
page  30,  line  5,  it  says: 

In  order  further  to  assure  such  mainte- 
nance of  the  capital  reserve  fund,  the  chair- 
man of  the  corporation  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 30  shaU  certify  to  the  Mayor  such 
amount,  if  any,  necessary  to  restore  the 
capital  reserve  fund  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  maximum  amount  of  principal  and  in- 
terest maturing  and  becoming  due  m  any 
succeeding  calendar  year  on  the  bonds  of  the 
corporation  then  outstanding.  The  Mayor 
shall  Include  in  the  annual  budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  the  amount 
so  certified  bv  the  chairman  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Members,  I  submit 
that  when  this  budget  is  put  together 
with  this  default  money,  it  has  only  one 
place  to  go  for  approval,  and  that  is  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
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House  and  the  Senate.  If  they  approve 
that  budget.  I  am  telling  the  Members 
who  IS  going  to  pick  up  the  tab.  It  is 
going  to  be  the  taxpayers  in  every  one 
of  our  distiiots 

Mr  REIES.  Mr.  Chalrmaa.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

What  this  blU  is,  is  aa  amendment 
really  to  the  District  of  Cftlumbia  stat- 
utes. This  will  not  be  Federal  law;  it 
will  be  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
statutes.  Therefore,  it  can  be  amendable 
at  any  time  after  January  1  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

So  if  they  want  to  raisa  the  limit  or 
do  anything  they  want,  th^y  can. 

Mr.  CARTER  Mr.  Chaiitnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  would  be  glfcd  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
thLs  is  only  to  be  acted  on  bp'  the  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  could  be 
amendable  only  by  them?  As  I  under- 
stand it,  this  will  be  the  lar  of  the  land 
if  It  passes  here. 

Mr.  REES.  No.  ThLs  will  be  amendable 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Council,  that 
is  right,  and 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chalrtnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  at- 
tempting to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question,  and  I  decline  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  ore  major  ex- 
ception, and  that  major  exception  is 
that  all  projects  will  be  apHroved  by  the 
subrommlttee  chaired  by  tlte  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Natc»i:r>  and  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Ajpropi-latlons 
and  by  this  House.  That  Is  ^e  major  ex- 
ception. 

The  balance  of  this  bill  will  become 
District  of  Columbia  statutf  as  of  home 
rule  time.  I 

Members  have  asked  whp  Is  going  to 
pay  for  the  bonds  if  the  fcofids  go  in  de- 
fault If  the  bonds  go  in  default,  they  will 
go  in  default,  and  the  orecjitors  will  be 
those  who  are  holding  thg  bonds,  and 
they  will  have  to  do  wh^  any  other 
creditor  would  do.  There  is  iibsolutcly  no 
backing  by  the  District  of  Ci)lumbia.  and 
there  is  no  backing  by  the  f'ederal  Gov- 
ernment of  these  bonds. 

So  If  a  person  buys  thest  bonds  with 
the  langijage  that  is  in  this  bill,  that  the 
goveiTiment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Federal  Govermtient  do  not 
stand  behind  them,  he  is  (Jolng  that  at 
his  own  risk,  and  if  the  bi)nds  go  bad, 
then  the  bonds  go  bad  and  ft  is  up  to  the 
creditors  then  to  figure  out;  what  their 
problem  is. 

This  is  basically  to  establish  this  cor- 
poration within  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  and  this  will  te  under  the 
jurl.sdictlon  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  next  year  wh^  home  rule 
comes  about.  J 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginii.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yitld? 

Mr  REES,  I  will  be  .i?la|l  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vlrginfe. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  \^rginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  s^ys  that  this 
will  be  District  of  Columbia  law,  but  docs 
this  not  authorize  a  loan  4f  $5  million 


in  Federal  funds?  If  it  does,  it  ceases  to 
be  District  of  Columbia  law  and  becomes 
Federal  law. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  loan  is 
from  District  of  Columbia  funds,  and 
again  the  funds  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumola  are  very  well  kept  by  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher),  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  But  It 
does  authorize  $5  million  in  Federal 
loans,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  REES.  No.  No,  this  Ls  $5  million  of 
District  of  Columbia  funds,  and  this  has 
to  be  appropriated.  It  has  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  subcommittee  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr, 
Natcher) . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  has  to 
be  appropriated,  so  would  it  not  then  be 
Federal  funds? 

Mr.  REES.  No.  It  might  well  be  part  of 
the  funds  of  the  taxpayers  who  pay  taxes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  ri.se  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Rees>  has  very  well  enunciated  the  case 
here.  We  are  not  dealing  with  Federal 
funds  here:  we  are  dealing  with  funds 
from  the  budget  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  reasonable 
proposition,  and  these  projects  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  a  case-by-c£ise  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rees>.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question : 

If  there  is  a  default  in  these  bonds, 
where  do  the  creditors  go? 

Mr.  REES.  It  would  be  just  like  the 
situation  that  exists  if  there  w-as  a  de- 
fault in  Penn  Central  bonds  or  In  the 
bonds  of  any  private  corporation.  The 
creditors  would  then  form  a  creditors' 
committee  and  see  what  they  can  get 
out  of  the  overall  operation. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  the  provl- 
.'-ion  in  the  bill  tells  us  where  they  will  go. 
It  Is  as  follows: 

The  Mayor  shall  Include  In  the  annual 
budget  of  the  Dl-trlct  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment the  amount  so  ce.'tlfled  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  corporation. 

They  will  go  through  that  process  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  eventually,  and  the  gen'Ieman 
knows  It.  That  is  the  only  place  they  can 
go 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  IIou.se  that  the  budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ha.s  practically 
tri;,)led  to  a  total  of  a  billion  dollars  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
The  population  of  the  District  of  Co'um- 
bl:x  is  decrea.slng.  The  school  attendance 
Is  decreasing,  yet  the  costs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  are  soar- 
ing. 

On  what  basis  except  that  increa.sed 
Federal  aid  can  this  rorpor.ttion  possibly 
be  stistained^  I  .submit  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  adopted. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Ketchxtm). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  E>icgs)  there 
were — ayes  40,  noes  45. 

KBCORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  KETCHUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  146.  noes  165, 
not  voting  123.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  605] 

AYES— 146 

Abdcor 

Gross 

Parrls 

.An  mews. 

Qrover 

Pettis 

N.  Dak. 

Gunter 

Pike 

Archer 

Hammer- 

Poage 

Armstrong 

schmldt 

Prke,  Tex. 

APhbrook 

Hnrsha 

Qule 

Baker 

Hastings 

QulUen 

Bauman 

Henderson 

Kausback 

lifi.nev. 

HUUs 

Randall 

Bevlil 

H.nthuw 

Regula 

Br8> 

Holt 

Hhoues 

Broomfleld 

Hosmer 

Robinson.  Va. 

Broti-man 

Huber 

Koge.-s 

Brown.  Mich 

Hudnut 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hutchinson 

Rousselot 

Bro.  h::l.  NC. 

Ichord 

Runnels 

BrojhUl.Va. 

Jarnian 

Ruppe 

Burleson.  Tex 

Jones.  Ala 

Hv,\h 

Butler 

Jones,  N.C. 

SaruEtn 

u.vrcn 

Jones.  Okla 

Satterfleid 

Camp 

Kazen 

Scherle 

Car  tr 

Kemp 

Schneebe;i 

Cederberg 

Ketchum 

.Sebellus 

Chamberlain 

Kuykendall 

Shoup 

Ciar.cy 

Lagomarslno 

Shrlver 

C  eve. and 

Landgrebe 

Shuster 

Cochran 

Latta 

SkubUz 

Collier 

Lent 

Spence 

Conlan 

Lott 

Stanton, 

rnite 

Lujan 

J  WUUam 

Crane 

McC:ory 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Daniel,  Dan 

McCoIllster 

Ta.cott 

Davis.  Wis. 

McUaae 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Dennis 

MHdlt,an 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Derwlnskl 

Mahon 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Devlne 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Thone 

Dickinson 

Martin.  N.C 

Treen 

Downing 

Mathls  Ga 

Vander  Jagt 

flu  Pont 

Mayne 

Waggonner 

Brlenborn 

Mazzoll 

Wampler 

Esch 

Mil  ford 

Wldnall 

Eshleman 

Miller 

Wlifon  Bob 

Koiiiitair. 

M:l<-he:i.  N.Y 

Whir. 

ProehUch 

MlzeU 

Wyatt 

Puqua 

Moorbead, 

Wylle 

Gibbons 

Calif 

Wyir.an 

Oilman 

Myer.s 

Yoing.  p:a. 

Go.dwater 

Nelsen 

Ycui:k.  111. 

oonzalez 

Niches 

Yaui..-.  Tex. 

Goodilng 

O'Brien 
NOES— 165 

Zlon 

Adams 

Gorman 

Gude 

AdUhbbo 

Coufhllu 

Guyer 

.Ai'ulerson. 

Cronln 

Hamilton 

CaUf. 

Daniels, 

Hanlev 

Anderson.  111. 

Domlnick  V 

Hechler,  W.  V» 

Annunzlo 

Dan  lei  son 

Heinz 

Badlllo 

Davis   S  C 

Eelstoskl 

Barrett 

Delaney 

Hicks 

Bell 

Up.  »nba   k 

Holtzman 

Bergland 

Denhoim 

Horton 

I!.-,'ster 

Dlggs 

Howard 

Bingham 

Dinrell 

Hun:  ate 

Boces 

Drlnan 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Bowen 

Diilski 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Brademas 

Kckhardt 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Breaux 

Kdwards,  Calif. 

Karth 

Hri  .Kmririee 

Kvans.  Co'o 

Kastenmeler 

Brlnkley 

Evins,  Tenn. 

K";uczyn»kl 

B.-uoks 

Fascell 

Koch 

Buchanan 

Flood 

Kyros 

Burke   Ca  If 

Flowers 

Landnun 

Burke.  Mass 

Foley 

Leggett 

Buri:^al:    Mo. 

Forsvthe 

I^hnian 

Burton,  John 

Fraser 

Litton 

Burton.  Phillip  Freluu'huysen 

Lon,?.  Md 

Carney,  Ohio 

Prenzel 

McCormack 

easily,  Tex. 

Fulton 

McEwen 

Chappell 

navrlns 

McFa!! 

Chlsholm 

Getty  s 

McKay 

CTark 

Glalmo 

McKinney 

Collin?.  HI. 

Olnn 

McSpadden 

Conyers 

Green,  Ta, 

Madden 
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Uallary 

Perkins 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hann 

Pickle 

Smith,  N.T. 

Uatsunaga 

Preyer 

Stanton, 

Meeds 

Price,  HI. 

James  V. 

If  el  Cher 

Rangel 

Steed 

jietcalfe 

Rees 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Mezvlnsky 

Reuse 

Stokes 

Mlnlsh 

Rlegle 

Studds 

Mink 

Rlnaldo 

Symington 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Rodlno 

Thompson.  N.J 

Montgomery 

Roe 

Thornton 

Moorhead,  P». 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Ullman 

Morpan 

Rosenthal 

Van  Deerlln 

Mosher 

Rostenkowskl 

Vander  Veen 

Murphy,  ni. 

Roush 

Vanlk 

Mnrphv.  N.Y. 

Roy 

Vlgorlto 

Murtha 

Roybal 

Waldle 

Natcher 

Ryan 

Wbalen 

Nedzl 

St  Germain 

Wolff 

NU 

Sarbanee 

Wydler 

Obey 

Schroeder 

Yates 

O'Hara 

Selberllng 

Yatron 

Owens 

Shipley 

Young.  Oa. 

Patten 

Slsk 

Zablockl 

NOT  VO'l-lNG— 123 

Abzug 

Prey 

Reid 

Alexander 

Grasso 

Roberts 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gray 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Arends 

Green,  Oreg. 

Roncallo.  Wyo. 

Ashley 

Grlfflthfl 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Aspin 

Gubser 

Rose 

Bafalls 

Haley 

Sandman 

Beard 

Hanna 

Slkes 

Btaggl 

Hanrahan 

Slack 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Snyder 

Blatnlk 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Staggers 

Boland 

Harrington 

Stark 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Steele 

Brasco 

Hays 

Steelman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hubert 

Stephens 

Burgener 

Heckler,  Mass 

Stratton 

Btuke,  Pla. 

Hogan 

Stubblefleld 

Carey,  NY. 

Hollfleld 

Stuckey 

Clausen. 

Hunt 

Sullivan 

Don  H. 

Johnson,  colo. 

Symms 

Clawson,  Del 

Jordan 

Tea^ue 

Clay 

King 

Tlernan 

Cohen 

Long,  La. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Collins,  Tex, 

Luken 

Traxler 

Conable 

McCloskey 

Udall 

Cotter 

Macdonald 

Veysey 

Culver 

Marazlti 

Walsh 

Daniel,  Robert 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Ware 

W..  Jr. 

Michel 

White 

Davis,  Qa. 

Mills 

Whltehurst 

de  :a  Garza 

Mmshall.Ohlo 

Whltten 

Dell  urns 

Moakley 

Wiggins 

Dent 

Mollohan 

Williams 

Donchue 

Mo.=s 

Wilson. 

Dorn 

O'Neill 

Charles  H.. 

Duncan 

Pas.eman 

calif. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Patman 

Wilson. 

ELberp 

Pepper 

Charles,  Tex. 

Findley 

Pevser 

Wright 

Fi'h 

Podell 

Young,  Alaska 

Fisher 

Powell,  Ohio 

Young,  S.C. 

Plvnt 

Prltchard 

Zwach 

Ford 

Rarlck 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMKNOMEKT    OFFCBED    BY    MB.    LANTDGREBX 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Landgrebe:  Page 
41,  lines  9  through  18.  strike  out  section  312 
of  H.R.  15888  and  the  title  of  that  section. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  consume  less  than  1  minute.  This  is  a 
simple  little  amendment  which  strikes  $5 
million  right  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pocket. 
That  is  what  this  little  amendment  does. 

To  this  simple  farm  boy  from  Indiana, 
this  $5  million  represents  the  total,  com- 
plete income  from  five  truck  lines,  such 
as  the  one  I  own,  from  January  1  to 
December  31.  This  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  money. 

We  have  already  raised  the  budget  for 
this  new  city  with  its  elected  officers. 
starting  In  1975.  to  $240  million;  in  1976, 
to  $277  million:  in  1977,  to  S300  million. 


That  Is  $300  million  in  grants.  They  have 
over  a  billion  dollar  budget  already.  If 
they  want  some  sort  of  glamorous  re- 
newal program,  let  them  finance  It  out  of 
their  taxation.  * 

I  ask  the  Members  to  support  this 
simple  little  amendment.  It  takes  only  $5 
million  out.  We  can  save  the  taxpayers 
right  here  with  just  an  aye  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  $5  million  is  an  authorization 
which  would  be  credited  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  is  a  $5  million  authori- 
zation. Under  no  circumstances  would 
this  authorization  be  appropriated  until 
it  had  gone  through  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentuckj' 
(Mr.  Natcher)  on  appropriations,  and 
the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  think  that  is  very,  very  suJCBcient  safe- 
guard. I  would  £isk  for  a  no  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Landgrebk). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  voted 
against  a  District  of  Columbia  bill,  but  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  this  one.  Let  m? 
tell  the  Members  why.  Let  me  tell  the 
Members  why  I  will  be  voting  against 
this  bill,  although  I  do  It  with  great 
regret. 

I  come  from  the  city  of  New  York.  I 
know  that  if,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  create,  in  effect, 
a  private  corporation  with  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  to  destroy  homes,  to 
build  highways — not  the  city  council  or 
the  city  of  New  York  doing  it,  but  a  cor- 
poration with  those  powers — I  would  be 
out  in  the  streets  demonstrating  against 
that. 

Here  we  are,  when  we  are  2  months 
away  from  our  having  a  city  council 
making  such  a  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  wants  to  convey  that  power  or  re- 
tain it  for  itself;  this  Congress  is  decid- 
ing that  it  will  create  that  power  in  that 
corporation  so  that  the  City  Council 
which  will  come  into  being  will  not  have 
that  opportunity.  I  think  that  is  wrong, 
and  I  want  to  tell  the  Members  why  I 
think  that  is  wrong  in  addition  to  the 
prior  argument. 

When  there  is  a  constituency  that  can 
go  to  a  city  councilman  and  argue  the 
merits  of  the  case  and  say,  "We  do  not 
want  this  corporation  to  have  the  power 
of  eminent  domain,"  that  constituency 
can  say,  "If  you  are  going  to  do  it,  you 
will  respond  at  the  polls." 

But,  here  we  are,  not  in  any  way  in 
direct  relationship  to  the  constituency  of 
the  District  making  that  decision.  People 
in  the  District  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  vote  for  us  in  November  or  the  next 
November.  I  think  we  are  destroying  the 
home  rule  that  we  promised  the  people 
of  the  District  when  we  created  home 
rule 

If  the  City  Council  wants  to  create  this 
corporation,  let  them  do  It  In  Januarj'. 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Delegate  from  the  Disrtict.  who  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  this  question:  What  will 
happen  between  today  and  January  1 
when  the  new  City  Coimcil  takes  effect, 
that  Is  so  urgent  that  this  Congress 
should  impose  this  corporation  on  D.C., 
as  opposed  to  allowing  the  D.C.  Council 
to  make  that  decision? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  will  answer  that 
question  when  I  tell  the  gentleman  some- 
thing and  when  I  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  What  I  want  to  say  is  about 
the  bill.  This  bill  does  not  authorize  in- 
dependent eminent  domain  power  for 
the  corporation.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  it.  the  gentleman  will  find  that  that 
power  resides  in  the  elected  Mayor  and 
City  Council,  as  it  does  in  everj'  other 
conunimity  around  this  country.  So  it  is 
not  true  for  anyone  to  say  that  eminent 
domain  resides  in  this  corporation.  And. 
secondly 

Mr.  KOCH.  May  I  continue  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  he  can  tell  me  what 
urgency  there  is  between  today,  which  Ls 
the  10th  of  October,  and  Januajy  1  that 
we  do  for  D.C.  what  its  own  City  Coun- 
cil could  do  on  January  1  ? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  The  gentleman  has 
repeated  his  question.  I  said  I  will  answer 
after  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question 

Mr.  KOCH.  Will  the  gentleman  please 
respond  to  my  question? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman's  question,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  one.  The  answer  is 
that  the  City  Council  that  will  be  coming 
into  office  on  January  1.  1975,  unlike 
other  communities  that  will  be  able  t-o 
take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1974.  which  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  in  starting  up  these  cor- 
porations— it  provides  bonding  authority. 
backup  authority  pursuant  to  that  act — 
will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  It 

Second,  the  ability  to  sell  the  bonds 
will  be  clarified  by  congressional  action 
now.  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  go 
through  the  delays  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Corporation  in  New  York  and 
throughout  the  countr>'  have  had  to  go 
through  to  satisfy  the  investors  that 
there  is  in  fact  an  authority  to  carrv  this 
kind  of  program  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gross  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Koch  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  do  not  want  to  press  the 
gentleman  further  than  he  went,  but  I 
will  respond  to  him  in  this  way:  The 
Urban  Development  Corporation  of  the 
State  of  New  York  which  the  gentlemsui 
alluded  to  has  had  some  of  its  powers 
taken  away,  with  respect  to  condemna- 
tion, and  what  I  continue  to  say  Is  that 
ever>-thlng  this  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  do  tonight  we  should  allow  the  DC 
Council  to  do  on  January  1. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  If  the  gentleman 
win  yield. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Just  very  briefly.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  the  gentleman  from  New 
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York  would  make  a  speech  to  talk 
aKfilnf;!  this  power.  If  we  do  not  give  it 
to  Cltv  Council  now,  tha^-  will  miss  many 
months,  possibly  years,  on  the  housing 
bill  we  passed,  and  I  wll  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  where  he  was  when 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  State  of 
New  York  took  on  the  Triborough 
Bridge,  the  Transportation  Authority, 
the  Port  of  New  York  j^uthority,  all  of 
whom  are  private  cotporations.  take 
land,  run  over  cities.  an4  do  not  pay  an>' 
attention  to  who  lives  ttiere? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Will  the  (rentleman  yield 
on  that?  I  probabh-  wa.s  not  born  at  the 
time  .some  of  those  authorities  came  into 
beniK.  They  should  nevel  have  come  into 
being   They  should  havf  been  stillborn. 
Mr    McklNNEY.   We  can  stop  them 
right  here  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  tliat  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  has  not  come  to  one 
place,  the  Congre.ss  of  tHe  United  States. 
Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Cljalrman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  r*miber  of  words. 
Mr.   Chairman   and   members   of   the 
committee,  I  will  not  taki  too  much  time. 
I  realize  It  Ls  late  in  the  evening. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  Kochi 
has  just  said. 

Before  many  of  you  Members  came 
bark  tonight  to  the  Chamber.  I  .spoke  on 
this  bill  I  am  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
gentleman  from  tlie  Distflct  of  Columbia 
ha.=;  worked  very  hard  ^'ith  this  com- 
mittee Nonetheless,  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  this  bill,  for  two  basic  reasons : 
One  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  talked  about.  The  power  of 
eminent  domain  is  the  plenary  power  of 
any  goveriunent.  It  Ls  the  arbitrair 
power;  it  is  the  power  of  the  sovereign. 

That  power  should  nener  be  delegated 
mider  normal  circumstances;  and  cer- 
tainly if  there  is  a  need  tD  delegate  that 
power.  Mr.  Chairman,  tftat  should  onUv 
be  delegated  by  the  edict  or  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  this  Ettltrlct  following 
the  home-rule  concept. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the  benefit 
of  the  gentleman  who  justa  moment  ago, 
in  answer  to  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  said  that  the  corpora- 
tion does  not  have  eminent  domain  pow- 
ers that  pase  13  of  his  bill,  at  line  8. 
clearly  says  that  among  the  powers  of 
this  corporation  Is  the  power  to  condemn 
property,  to  take  property  from  private 
people.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  point  Ko.  2  that  I 
would  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  is  thi.s:  In  the  wafrds  of  one  of 
our  former  Members  of  the  House  who 
was  .sf)  fond  of  .saying  it,  'This  is  a  cruel 
hoax."  This  bill  Is  a  cruel  hoax  because 
what  we  have  done  under  the  home  rule 
bill  is  to  give  home  rule,  allegedly.  What 
we  are  doing  by  this  bill  Ls  taking  that 
same  power  back. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  membership  votes  down  this 
bill,  even  though  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
are  extremely  worthwhile  and  laudable. 
Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  want  to  refer  the 
gentleman  to  page  19  of  the  bill,  be- 
glnntng  with  line  13: 

No  property  may  be  taken  by  eminent  do- 
main unless  such  property  Is  located  In  an 
area  in  which  ttie  Mayor  and  Council  have 
authorized  the  corporation  to  exercise  Its 
eminent  domain  authorltv. 


The  corporation  has  no  independent 
eminent  domain  authority,  and  anyone 
who  says  that  under  this  law  It  does  Is 
not  right. 

Mr  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
only  say,  in  answer  to  my  friend,  the 
gentlem.an  from  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla,  that  I  would  like  to  be  shown  any 
opportunity  or  any  time  that  the  District 
Government,  including  the  Mayor,  would 
turn  down  this  corporation  in  its  con- 
demnation power.  I  really  would  like  to 
see  that. 

If  that  corporation  hn.s  the  power  to 
condemn  by  reason  of  the  District  of 
Columbia^-  elected  Council's  decision, 
then  the  District  of  Columbia  would  get 
exactly  what  it  bargained  for. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  n.se  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sun- 
dry amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendmenLs  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Y.ATES.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  15888)  to  establish. a  District  of 
Columbia  Community  Development  and 
Finance  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  Hou.se  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  atireed  t  >  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  DIGO.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the 
previous   question   on    the    bill    and   all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment   and   third   reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOBDEO    VOTE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  116,  noes  191, 
not  voting  127,  as  follows; 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashley 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bell 

Berijland 
Bltigham 
BoKss 
Brademas 
Breckmrldgo 
Bnnkley 
Biuh.Tnan 
Burke.  CalU. 
Burke.  Mass 
Buriison.  Mo. 
Burton.  John 


(Roll  No.  806] 

AYES — 118 

Frenzel 

Gialmo 

Qlnn 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Oude 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Helstoeki 

Hicks 

Holtzman 

Howard 


Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nlz 

Obey 

OHara 

Owens 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price,  m. 


Johnson.  Calif.  R&n^l 
Kastenmeler       Recs 
Kluczynskl 
Kyros 

Lff-'gett 

Ijihrnan 

McClory 


Burton,  PhUllp  McCormack 
Carney.  Ohio       McEwen 


Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Colims.  111. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Daniels. 

Dcmtnlck  V. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Evams.  Colo. 
FasceU 
nocxl 
Foley 
Praser 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Armstrong 

Ash  brook 

Bafalls 

Baker 

Bauman 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blester 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breau.x 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N  C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

CoUler 

Conlan 

Conte 

CoughUn 

Crane 

Cronin 

Daniel,  Dan 

Danielson 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenbftck 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Dulakl 

duPont 

Brlenbom 


McPaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Mann 

MataiinaKa 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

NOES— 191 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flowers 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Froehllch 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Oilman 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gunter 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hechler.  W.  Va.  Pike 
Heckler.  Mass.    Poage 
Helms 


Re  USB 

Rlegle 

Rodtno 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Sar  banes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Slsk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Stokes 

Studds 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Vander  Veen 

Van  Ik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

Whalen 

Yales 

Young,  Oft. 

Zablocki 


Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McSpadden 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mat  his,  Oa. 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

MUford 

MUler 

Mitchell,  NY. 

MlzeU 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murtha 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Parrls 
Pettis 


Henderson 

HllUs 

Hlnshaw 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

I  chord 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jonea,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Koch 

Lagomaj-slno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latt* 

Lent 

Litton 


Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

QuUlen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rmaldo 

Roblnaon,  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roatenkowskl 

Rousaelot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Butb 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scbneebell 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Bhoup 

Shrlvw 

Sbustar 

SkubltB 

Spene* 
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Stanton, 

J  William 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thomson.  Wis. 


Thone 

Thornton 

Treen 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonfier 

Wampler 

Wldnall 

WUson,  Bob 


Winn 

Wolff 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  m. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING— 127 

Abzug  Gubser  Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Alexander  Haley  Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Andrews,  N.C.  Hanley  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Arends  Hanna  Rose 

Aspln  Hanrahan  Rosenthal 

Beard  Hansen,  Idaho  Sandman 

Blaggi  Hansen,  Wash.  Slkes 

Blackburn  Harrington  Slack 

Blstnlk  Hawkins  Snyder 

Boland  Hays  Staggers 

BoUlng  Hubert  Stanton, 

Brssco  Hogan  James  V. 

Brown.  Calif.  HoUfleld  Stark 

Burgener  Hunt  Steele 

Burke,  Fla.  Johnson,  Colo.  Steelman 

Carey.  N.Y.  Jordan  Stephens 

Clauiten.  King  Stratton 

Don  H.  Kuykendall  Stubblefleld 

riawson,  Del  Long.  La.  Stuckey 

Cuhen  Luken  Sullivan 

Collins.  Tex.  McCloskey  Symms 

Conabie  Macdonald  Teague 

Cotter  Madlgan  Tlernan 

Culver  Marazltl  Towell.  Nev. 

Daniel,  Robert  Mathlas,  Calif.  Trailer 

W,,  Jr.  Michel  Udall 

Davis.  Ga.  MUla  Veysey 

de  la  Garza  Mlnshall.  Ohio  Walsh 

Dellums  Moakley  Ware 

Dent  Mollohan  White 

Donohue  Montgomery  Whltehurst 

Dorn  Moso  Whltten 

Duncan  O'Neill  Wiggins 

Edwards,  Ala.  Passman  WUUams 

Edwards,  Calif.  Patman  Wilson, 

EUberg  Pepper  Charles  H., 

Flndley  Peyser  Calif. 

Fish  Podell  WUson, 

Fisher  Powell,  Ohio  Charles,  Tex. 

Flynt  Prltchard  Wright 

Ford  RaJick  Wyatt 

Frey  Reld  Young,  Alaska 

Crasso  Roberts  Young,  S.C. 

Green.  Oreg.  Roblson,  NY.  Zwach 
Orlfflths 

So  the  bill  was  not  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs; 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Waishlngton. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mr.  Reld. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  with  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr  Blatnlk 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr  Blaggi  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clawsen. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Beard. 

.Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr  Fish. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr  Chas.  H.  WUson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr    HoUfleld  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Jordan  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr,  King. 

Ms  Abzug  with  Mr.  Edwurds  of  California. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Conabie 

Mr.  Appln  with  Mr  Dellums. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Roncallo  of  'Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Hunt- 
Mr  Stark  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
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Roblson 


Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Mlnshall 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Luken  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Martizltl. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.   James   V.   Stanton   wdth   Mr. 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  UdaU  with  Mr.  Prltchard. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ron- 
callo of  New  York. 

Mr.  Steelman  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Walsh  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  WUUams  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  QrlffltliB. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Zwach  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Ware  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Tlernan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  aruiounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DIGrGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  'H.R.  15888)  just  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  PUB- 
LIC LAW  93--407 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  16925)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Coltimbia  Self- 
Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorga- 
nization Act  to  provide  for  a  People's 
Coimsel  at  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, to  make  technical  amendments  to 
the  act  relating  to  police  and  firemen's 
salaries,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R   16925 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  493 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Government 
and  Governmental  Reorganization  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 


of  the  Council  an  additional  counsel  of  the 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  People's 
Counsel,  who 

"(1)  shall  represent  and  appear  for  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  hear- 
ings of  the  Commission  and  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings involving  the  Interests  of  users  of 
the  products  of  or  services  furnished  by  pub- 
lic utilities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission: 

"(2)  shall  represent  and  appear  for  peti- 
tioners appearing  before  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  complaining  In  matters  of 
rates  or  service:  and 

"(3 1  may  Investigate  the  service  given  by, 
the  rates  charged  by.  and  the  valuation  of 
the  properties  of,  the  publlr  utilities  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  ". 

Sec.  2.  Part  D  of  title  VIJ  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Oovernment  and  Governmen- 
tal Reorganization  Act  Is  ftmended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"PEOPLE'S   COUNSEL   IN   PtTBLIC   SEIl%^C•X 
COMMISSIOK 

■  Sec  744.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council. 
an  additional  counsel  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  People's 
Counsel,  who 

"  ( 1 )  shall  represent  and  appear  for  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  all 
hearings  of  the  Commission  and  In  all  J'udl- 
clal  proceedings  Involving  the  Interests  of 
users  of  the  products  of  or  services  furnished 
by  public  utilities  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission: 

"(2)  shall  represent  and  appear  for  pe- 
titioners appearing  before  the  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  complaining  in  matters  of 
rates  or  services:  and 

"(.3)  may  investigate  the  service  given  by, 
the  rates  charged  by,  and  the  valuation  of 
the  properties  of  the  public  utilities  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  salary  schedule  in  section 
lOKal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  (DC  Code,  see 
4-823  (a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "16.- 
510"  in  service  step  2  of  class  4  of  such 
schedule  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "16.- 
540". 

Sec.  4.  i&)  Section  101(a)  (5i  of  the  Act  of 
September  3.  1974  {relating  to  salary  In- 
creases for  District  of  Columbia  police,  fire- 
men, and  teachers),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  The  third  sentence  of  section  302(b) 
of  the  Act  (D.C.  Code  sec.  4—828)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  An  officer  or  member  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (DiBi  shall  receive 
such  compensation  until  the  p<jsltlon  of  dog 
hand  1  er '  Is "determl n (ed  under" subsec 1 1  on  ( a ) 
not  to  be  Included  In  salary  class  4  as  a  tech- 
nician's position  or  until  he  no  longer  per- 
forms the  duty  of  dog  handler,  whichever 
first  occurs.'" 

(b)  Section  101(a)  (7)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  la"' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "s'absectlon 
(b)". 

(c)  Section  103(a)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  title"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "this  part". 

(d)  Section  124(a)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsections  (a),  (b).  and 
(d)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b) ". 

(e)  Section  124(c)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Section  122"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Sections  122,  123,  and  124". 

Sec  5.  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  September  1, 
1974.  the  salary  schedule  contained  in  section 
1  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1955  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-1501)  is 
amended  by 

(1)    striking  out  "$29,900"  In   service  step 
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5   of   class   3   and    Insertlnf    In   Ueu    thereof 
•■$29,990  ■; 

(2)  striking  out  '•13,620*  in  service  step  9 
of  Group  A-1  of  class  15  anfl  Inserting  Ui  lieu 
thereof  •■13.520", 

(3)  striking  out  •Group  B.  master's  de- 
gree" In  class  15  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "Group  B.  bachelor's  dej|ree  +  30  or  mas- 
ter's degree"; 

(4)  striking  out  "14,780".  In  service  step  8 
of  Group  C  of  class  15  ancf  In^rtlng  In  Ueu 
thereof    "14.730  ";  and  i 

(5)  striking  out  "17.180"!ln  service  step  12 
of  Group  C  of  class  15  an<f  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof   "17.130" 

Sbc,  6.  Tlie  amendment  made  by  section 
202(2)  of  the  Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974  to  the  salwy  schedule  con- 
tained In  section  1  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumhla  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "lu,410"  In 
service  step  6  of  Group  A-1  of  class  15  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  *12.410":  and  (2) 
by  striking  out  "20.559"  In  Longevity  step  Y 
of  Group  D  of  class  15  an<|  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof   "20.550  ".  ; 

Sbc.  7  (a)(1)  Subsections  (c)  and  id)  of 
section  413  of  the  District  Of  Columbia  Real 
Property  Tax  Revision  Ac|  of  1974  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out"subsectlon  (a)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b) 
(3)". 

(2)  The  amendment  mAde  by  paragraph 
(1)   shall  take  effect  Septeipber  3.  1974 

(b)  Section  413(e)  of  th«t  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Act"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "title  ". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  421(a) 
of  that  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "this 
part"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this  sub- 
part'. 

(d)  The  first  sentence  c^  section  421(f)  of 
that  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Act" 
and    Inserting   In    lieu   thereof   "title" 

lei  The  first  sentence  of  section  422(b) 
of  that  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '"this 
title"  the  first  place  it  ai^ears  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof    this  subpart". 

(f)  The  last  sentence  of  section  426(f) 
of  that  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "423" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "424" 

(g)  Section  426(1)  of  th»t  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(DC  Code,  sees  47  2404. 
47  24143)  '  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'•(DC    Code,  sees    47  2403,  47-'2413)  " 

Sec  8  (ai  Section  451  ef  the  District  of 
Columbia  Real  Property  T»x  Revision  Act  of 
1974  Ls  amended  by  ( I )  Uipertlng  "of  article 
I"  immediately  after  "title  VI".  and  (2)  In- 
serting  "Tax"  Immediately  after  ""Franchise" 

(b)  Section  7  of  title  TI  of  article  I  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Act  of  1947.  added  by  section  461 
of  the  District  of  ColumWa  Real  Property 
Tax  Revision  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""Sec.  7."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Sec   8  ' 

(c)  The  table  of  content*  of  such  article  I 
is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end  of  the  part 
of  such  table  relating  to  title  VI  the  follow- 
ing 

"Sec.  8.  Credit  for  property  taxes  accrued 
and  payable  by  District  of  Co- 
lumbia resident*". 

(d)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  8  of  title 
VI  of  such  article  I  (as  redesignated  by  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  first  section 
of  the  Act  of  September  14,  1965  (DC.  Code, 
sees.  20-2101  and  20-2102),  the  claim  shall 
not  be  allowed.  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "sections  2101  and  2102  of  title  20  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  C(Xle,  the  claim 
shall  not  be  allowed  " 

(c)  Subsection  (pi  of  fuch  section  8  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thgreof  "subsection 
(n)(n". 

(fi  Subsection  (si  of  such  section  8  1b 
amended    by   striking   out  .''section   7ia)    of 


this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section I  a)  of  this  section". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  441  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Real  Property  Tax  Revision  Act 
of  1974  Ifl  amended  by  striking  out  "(DC. 
Code,  sec.  47-801(a))"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(DC    Code,  sec.  47-801a)". 

(b)  Section  373  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(DC.  Code.  sec.  47-2601 
(a)(8))"  and  Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof 
"(DC    Code,  sec    47-2061  14(a)  (8)  )  ". 

(c)  Section  474  (b)  of  that  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(DC.  Code.  sec.  47- 
6011"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(DC. 
Code.  sec.  47-301)". 

(d)  Section  477  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  strlkmg  out  "this  Act  '  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "this  title  " 

Sec.  10.  Effective  June  30.  1975,  section 
5(a)  of  the  Act  of  August  17.  1937  (DC 
Code,  sec  47-708 — 47-709)  and  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  July  3.  1926  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47- 
713).  are  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Dls- 
abUlty  Act  (D.C  C(Xle,  sec  4-521)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'basic  salary  at 
time  of  retirement"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "average  pay" 

(bl  The  amendment  made  by  sut)sectlon 
I  a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  annuity 
which  begins  on  or  after  July  1.   1975 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  ln.ser*  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

That  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 
1974,  the  salary  schedule  in  section  101(a) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  (DC.  Code,  sec. 
4-833(a)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•  16,610"  In  service  step  2  of  claae  4  of  such 
schedule  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"16.540". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Effective  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1,  1974,  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c). 
and  (d)  of  section  302  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  (DC  Code,  sec  4-838)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•  S:ec.  302.  I  a)  The  Commlsaoner  of  the 
District  ol  Columbia,  In  the  case  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force  and  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  lYeasury,  In  the  case  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Protective  Service,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Park  Police  force,  are  authorized  to 
establish  and  determine,  from  time  to  time, 
the  positions  in  salary  classes  1.  3,  and  4  to 
be  Included  as  technicians'  positions. 

"(b)   Each  officer  or  member — 

"(1)  who  Immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendments  of 
1972— 

"(A)  was  in  a  position  assigned  to  subclass 
(b)  of  salary  class  1  or  2  or  subclass  ic)  of 
salary  class  4.  or 

"(B)  was  In  salary  claae  4  and  was  per- 
forming the  duty  of  a  dog  handler,  or 

""(2)  whose  position  Is  determined  under 
subsection  (a)  to  be  included  In  salary  class 
1.  2.  or  4  on  or  after  such  date  as  a  technl- 
rian"8  position, 

shall  on  or  after  such  date  receive.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  scheduled  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation. $735  per  annum.  An  officer  or  mem- 
ber described  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (3) 
shall  receive  the  additional  compwnsatlon 
authorized  by  this  subsection  until  his  posi- 
tion is  determined  under  subsection  (a)  not 
to  be  Included  In  salary  class  1.  2,  or  4  as  a 
technician's  position  or  until  he  no  longer 
occupies  such  position,  whichever  occurs 
first  An  officer  or  member  described  In  para- 
^•raph  (DO)  shall  receive  such  compensa- 
tion until  the  position  of  dog  handler  is  de- 


termined under  subsection  (a)  not  to  be 
liicluded  In  salary  class  4  as  a  technician's 
position  or  until  he  no  longer  performs  the 
duty  of  dog  handler,  whichever  first  occurs. 
If  the  position  of  dog  handler  Is  Included 
under  subsection  (a)  as  a  technician's  posi- 
tion, an  officer  or  member  performing  the 
duty  of  a  dog  handler  may  not  receive  both 
the  additional  compensation  authorized  for 
an  officer  or  member  occupying  a  technician's 
position  and  the  additional  compensation 
authorized  for  officers  and  members  perform- 
ing the  duty  of  a  dog  handler. 

"(c)  Each  officer  or  member  who  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  was  assigned  as  a  de- 
tective sergeant  in  subclass  ib)  of  salary 
class  4  shall  on  or  after  such  date,  receive. 
in  addition  to  his  scheduled  rate  of  basic 
comp>ensatlon.  $540  per  annum  so  long  as  he 
remam.s  In  such  assignment  Each  officer  or 
member  who  is  promoted  after  such  date  to 
the  rank  of  detective  sergeant  shall  receive. 
In  addition  to  his  scheduled  rate  of  basic 
compeusatlon.  $540  per  annum  so  long  as  he 
remains  in  such  assignment. 

"(d)  The  additional  compensation  author- 
ized by  subsections  (b)  and  (C)  shall  be  paid 
to  an  officer  or  member  In  the  same  manner 
as  he  Is  paid  the  basic  compensation  to  which 
he  Is  entitled". 

( b )  Effective  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
the   first   pay   period   beginning  on   or  after 
January    1.    1974.  section   302  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tht* 
following: 

■(e)  Whenever  any  officer  or  member  re- 
ceiving additional  compensation  authorized 
by  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  Is  no  longer  entitled 
to  receive  such  additional  compensation, 
without  a  change  In  salary  class,  he  shall 
receive,  irrespective  of  any  subsequent  salary 
schedule  or  service  step  adjustment  author- 
ized by  this  Act.  basic  compensation  equal  to 
the  sum  of  his  existing  scheduled  rate  of 
basic  compensation  and  the  amount  of  such 
additional  compensation  until  his  scheduled 
rate  of  basic  compensation  equals  or  exceeds 
such  sum. 

"(f)  The  loss  of  the  additional  compensa- 
tion authorized  by  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  shall 
not  constitute  an  adverse  action  for  the 
purposes  of  section  7511  of  title  5  of  the 
United  Slates  Code.". 

(c)  Effective  on  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  paragraphs  (6),  (6).  and 
(7)  of  section  101(a)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 3.  1974  (relating  to  District  of  Columbia 
police  and  firemen's  salaries)  are  repealed 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 3.  1974  (relating  to  salary  Increases 
for  District  of  Columbia  police,  firemen,  and 
teachers) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "this 
title"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  •'this 
part". 

(b)  Section  134 (a)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
(d)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b) ". 

(c)  Section  134(c)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Section  122'^  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Sections  133.  123,  and  134". 

( d )  The  amendnaents  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  and  after  September  3, 
1974. 

Sec.  4.  Effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  September 
1.  1974,  the  salary  schedule  contained  in 
section  1  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1956  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-1501)    Is  amended  by 

(1)  striking  out  "29,900"  In  service  step  8 
of  class  3  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$29,990": 

(2)  striking  out  "13.630"  in  service  step  9 
of  Group  A-1  of  class  15  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "13.520"; 

(3)  striking  out  "Group  B.  master's  de- 
gree" In  class  15  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
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of  "Group  B.  bachelor's  degree  -^30  or  mas- 
ter's degree"; 

(4)  striking  out  "14,780"  In  service  step  8 
of  Group  C  of  class  15  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "14.730";  and 

(6)  striking  out  •'17,180"  In  service  step 
12  of  Group  C  of  class  15  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "17.130". 

Sec  5  Effective  on  and  after  September 
3.  1974,  the  amendment  made  by  section 
202(2)  of  the  Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974  to  the  salary  schedule  con- 
tained In  section  1  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "10,410"  in  service  step  6 
of  Group  A-1  of  class  15  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "13.410";  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
•20.559"  In  Longevity  step  Y  of  Group  D  of 
class  15  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "30.660'^. 

SEC  6.  (a)(i)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
section  413  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Real 
Property  Tax  Revision  Act  of  1974  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "subsection 
(b) (31" 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
1 1 )   shall  take  effect  January  2,  1975. 

(b)  Section  413(e)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Act"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "title". 

(CI  The  first  sentence  of  section  431(a)  of 
that  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "this 
part  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this  sub- 
part ". 

id)  The  first  sentence  of  section  421(f) 
of  that  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Act" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""title"". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  422(b)  of 
that  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ""this 
title"  the  first  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "'this  subpart" 

(f)  The  last  sentence  of  section  426(f)  of 
that  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '"423  " 
and  li^serting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""424". 

(gl  Section  426(1)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(D.C.  Code,  sees.  47-2404, 
47-24143)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"(DC.  Code,  sees    47-2403,  47-2413)  ". 

(h)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(b).  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  shall  take 
effect  as  provided  In  section  478  of  that  Act 
as  if  the  sections  (as  amended)  amended  by 
such  subsections  had  been  Included  In  Pub- 
lic Law  93-407  on  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  Section  451  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Real  Property  Tax  Revision  Act 
of  1974  Is  amended  by  (A)  Inserting  "of  arti- 
cle I"  Immediately  after  "title  VI".  and  (B) 
Inserting  "Tax"  Immediately  after  "P*ran- 
chlse". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  Septem- 
ber 3.  1974. 

(b)  (1)  Section  7  of  title  VI  of  article  I  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and  F*ran- 
chlse  Tax  Act  of  1947,  added  by  section  451 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Real  PTOi>erty 
Tax  Revision  Act  of  1974,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Skc.  7."  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Sec.  8". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  article 
I  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
part  of  such  table  relating  to  title  VI  the 
following : 

"Sec.  8.  Credit  for  property  taxes  accrued  and 
payable  by  District  of  Columbia 
residents.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shaU  take  effect  on  and  after 
January  1.  1975. 

(C)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  8  of  title 
VI  of  such  article  I  (as  redesignated  by  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)(1))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  first  section 
of  the  Act  of  September  14,  1965  (D.C  Code, 
sees  20-2101  and  20-3102),  the  claim  shall 
not  be  allowed."  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"sections  2101   and  2102  of  title  20  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  Code,   the  claim  shall 
not  be  allowed.". 

(d)  Subsection  (p)  of  such  section  8  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  ( 1 )  " 
and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "subsection 
(n)(l)". 

(e)  Subsection  (S)  of  such  section  8  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'section  7(a)  of 
this  title"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section". 

(f )  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(C),  (d).  and  (e)  shall  take  effect  as  pro- 
vided in  section  451  of  that  Act  as  if  the 
sections  (as  amended)  amended  by  such 
subsections  had  been  Included  in  Public  Law 
93-407  on  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  441  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Real  F^roperty  Tax  Revision  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  striking  "(D.C,  Code,  sec. 
47-801(a))"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(DC.  Code,  sec.  47-801a.)". 

( b )  Section  473  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(DC.  Code.  sec.  47-3601  (a") 
(8))"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(DC 
Code,  sec.  47-2061. 14(a)  (8)  )  ". 

(C)  Section  474(b)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(DC.  Code,  sec.  47-601 )' 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(DC.  Code, 
sec.  47-301)". 

(d)  Section  477  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  Act"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "this  title". 

(6)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  and  after  September  3. 
1974. 

Sec.  9.  Effective  June  30.  1975.  section  5ia) 
of  the  Act  of  August  17.  1937  (DC.  Code,  sec 
47-709)  and  section  4  of  the  Act  of  Julv  3. 
1926   (DC.  Code,  sec    47-713).  are  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  tind  Disabil- 
ity Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-521)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "basic  salary  at  time  of  re- 
tirement" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"average  pay". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  annuity 
which  begins  on  or  after  July  1,  1975. 

Sec.  11.  Effective  on  and  after  September 
3.  1974.  the  amendment  made  by  section 
202(4)  of  the  Teachers'  Salary  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1974  to  the  schedule  of  pay  rates  In 
section  13(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "9.61"  In  step  1  for  Teachers  In 
Adult  Education  Schools  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "9,67". 

Mr.  REES  (during  the  reading  i.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  16925,  as  amended.  Is  to  cor- 
rect manifest  technical  errors  in  several 
Instances  In  the  printing  and  reporting 
of  the  omnibus  pay  bill.  H.R.  15842, 
thereafter  approved  on  September  3, 
1974.  and  now  Public  Law  93-407. 

These  amendments  are  necessary  and 
reported  by  the  committee  so  that  the 
law  will  correctly  reflect  the  salary  In- 
creases in  each  class  for  police,  firemen, 
and  teachers,  and  the  committee  agree- 
ments and  approval  of  other  various 
Items  in  the  real  property  tax  revisions 
referred  to  and  described  in  the  original 
bUl,  H.R.  15842. 

PKOVISIONS    or    THE    BILL 

For  the  most  part,  the  errors  being 
corrected  by  this  bill  were  In  titles  I  and 
n,  the  pay  schedules  of  Public  Law  93- 


407,  which  provided  increased  salaries 
for  police,  firemen,  and  teachers.  The  new 
dollar  amounts  for  the  various  schedules 
were  .'orrectlj'  included  in  the  individ'aal 
pay  bills  as  approved  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  but  in  the  report- 
ing of  same  and  inclusion  thereof  in  the 
omnibus  bill,  H.R.  15842,  some  dollar 
amounts  were  transposed  and  references 
to  subtitles  and  the  like  were  erroneously 
stated. 

Other  amendments  are  clarifying  ones, 
as  is  shown  in  H.R.  16925.  to  correctly 
renumber  certain  sections  or  subsections; 
correct  title  and  section  numbers  in  the 
DC.  Code:  and  the  like. 

Among  corrective  amendments  m  H.R. 
16925  to  the  D.C.  Real  Property  Tax  Re- 
vision Act  of  1974 — which  was  title  IV  of 
HR.  15842— is  one  'Sec.  V'a')  to  ef- 
fectuate the  intent  of  the  committee,  as 
reflected  in  the  committee's  report 
•  House  Report  93-1203).  that  the  real 
property  tax  rate  for  the  District — to 
take  effect  if  the  council  fails  to  act 
within  30  days  of  the  mayors  recom- 
mendations— will  be  the  rate  calculated 
to  yield  the  same  amoimt  of  revenue  as 
was  raised  in  the  previous  year. 

Since  the  rate  setting  process  under 
Public  Law  93-407  is  already  underway 
for  this  fiscal  year,  the  amendment  of 
section  7ia)  has  been  made  applicable 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1976. 

Section  413 (e>  of  Public  Law  93-407 
requires  that  the  real  property  tax  rate 
applicable  in  the  District  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  shall  be  applied 
"to  the  assessment  roll  for  1975.  '  which 
means  "to  the  assessment  roll  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. "" 

DISTKICT    GOVERNMENT    RECOMMENDATION 

These  amendments  were  requested  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  to 
assLst  it  in  the  administration  of  the 
various  provisions  of  law  referred  to 

VOTE 

The  bill.  H.R.  16925,  as  amended,  was 
ordered  favorably  reported  on  October  3, 
1974,  by  a  voice  vote  of  the  committee. 
cost 

The  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation will  involve  no  added  cost  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
merely  making  corrections  in  the  bill 
that  has  already  been  passed  by  the 
House.  We  support  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  Ls  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  make  technical  amendments 
to  the  act  of  September  3.  1974,  relating 
to  salary  Increases  for  EHstrict  of  Col- 
umbia police,  firemen,  and  teachers, 
and  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Real 
Property  Tax  Revision  Act  of  1974,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORt  COUNCIL  ON 
EXTENSION  AND  CONTINUING  ED- 
UCATION—MESSAOE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   iH.  DOC.  KO    93-368) 

The  Speaker  laid  liefore  the  Hoase 
the  fullowln^  messatje  ftom  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  tile  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  sjnd  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Vnited  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  Eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education 
The  Council  is  authorteed  by  Public  Liiw 
89-329. 

The  Council  again  this  year  points  to 
the  problems  caused  by  the  multiplicity 
of  legislative  authoritlps.  funding  mech- 
anisms, and  responsible  departments 
and  agencies  involved  In  the  programs 
it  has  studied.  While  I  cannot  asree  with 
all  of  the  specific  prisgram  recommen- 
dations contained  iti  the  Councils 
eighth  report.  I  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  members'  support  for  the  objec- 
tives and  purposes  of  rfvenue  sharing. 

I  share  the  Councils  concern  on  the 
mechanics  of  decisionmaking  imder  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing.  It  is  of  vital  Im- 
portance thfit  legislation  be  enacted 
which  permit^s  State  and  local  determi- 
nations to  prevail. 

Policymakers  at  the  State  and  local 
level  are  most  capable  of  making  de- 
cisions which  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  At  the  same  time,  organiza- 
tions with  broad  mandates  .such  as  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  and  the  Fund  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Postsecondary  Education 
will  continue  their  sopport  of  diverse 
projects  in  many  areas  of  social,  cultural, 
and  educational  concetti. 

Oerald  R.  Ford. 

The  White  House,  October  iO. /S/^. 


AUTHORITY  FX)R  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECL.\RE  A  RECSSS  ON  FRIDAY. 
OCTOBER  11.  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'-k 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Friday.  October  11, 
1974.  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
pursuiint  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  for  what  pun^ose  is 
the  recess  to  be  had? 

Mr.  McFALL.  This  is  the  usual  last 
day  request  so  that  if  we  have  to  declare 
a  rece.ss  we  would  be  able  to  do  so  while 
we  wait  for  some  Seeate  action.  As  I 
recall,  in  prior  years,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  particular  objection  to  this 

Mr  GROSS  May  wp  be  a.ssured  that 
will  terminate  at  midnight  tomorrow 
night? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  think  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  we  will  be  ofit  of  here  by  mid- 
night tomorrow  nlqht.i 


The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  can  assure 
the  House  that  we  will  be  out  by  mid- 
night tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AM    FRIDAY. 
OCTOBER  11.  1974 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
10  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

MdTlON     nFFfXED     BY     M'FALL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tlie  question  wa.s  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DELAY    IN    PROCESSING    SOCIAL 
SECURITY  CLAIMS 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GUDE  Mr.  Speaker,  men  and 
women  in  my  district  are  experiencing 
hardship  and  frustration  over  many 
months  of  delay  in  the  processing  of  so- 
cial security  claims  and  the  problem 
seems  to  be  worsening.  These  problems 
appear  to  encompass  all  areas  of  social 
security  coverage,  Including  retirement 
checks,  disability  and  survivors'  claims, 
as  well  as  medicare  claims  and  the  re- 
cently established  supplementary  secu- 
rity income. 

This  situation  Is  .shocking,  especially 
since  it  strikes  men  and  women  of  great 
need  who  can  least  afford  to  wait  the 
length  of  time  It  presently  takes  to  re- 
ceive a  decision  and  final  payment  of 
claims:  the  elderly,  HI.  and  dLsabled. 

To  cite  a  few  examples: 

A  widower,  age  71.  whose  wife  died 
April  2,  1974.  has  not  received  death  ben- 
efits or  survivors'  benefits  after  numerotLs 
calls  and  vLslts  to  his  local  ofDce.  How- 
ever, social  security  continues  to  send 
monthly  checks  to  his  deceased  wife. 

A  prisoner  of  war  widow,  with  four 
children,  5  months  after  filing  for  bene- 
fits, has  received  no  word  from  social 
security  and  no  benefits. 

The  family  of  a  mentally  handicapped 
son.  applied  for  benefits  9  months  ago. 
At  this  date,  they  are  still  awaiting  a 
decision. 


In  a  claim  involving  medicare,  the 
family  of  a  decreased  claimant  has 
waited  9  months  for  a  decision  and  pay- 
ments  from  medicare. 

In  still  another  medicare  claim,  one 
of  my  constituents  has  been  notified  of 
termination  of  medicare  coverage  for 
nonpayment  of  premiums,  althougti 
payments  have  been  made  reg\ilarly 
since  the  Initial  enrollment  in  June  1972. 
Her  attempts  to  correct  this  situation 
have  resulted  In  her  being  sent  six  medi- 
care health  cards,  but  no  correction  of 
the  erroneous  billing. 

On  April  15  of  this  year,  I  contacted 
Mr.  James  Cardwell.  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  informing  him  of  these 
problems. 

But  the  problems  have  not  diminished, 
but  have,  in  fact,  increased. 

Therefore,  I  have  today  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Commissioner  requesting 
immediate,  personal  attention  to  the 
correction  of  this  serious  situation  and 
speedy  action  on  these  five  cases. 

The  situation  borders  on  the  irrespon- 
sible and  raises  grave  doubt  about  the 
reliability  of  Government  and  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  middle  and  top  man- 
agement levels  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 


STRONG  CONTROL  OVER  CIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dkllitms)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  though  it  operates  completely 
in  secret.  Is  a  major  force  influencing 
the  United  States'  foreign  policy.  How- 
ever, I  would  hope  that  we  all  agree  that 
whatever  any  Government  agency  does 
in  affecting  foreign  affairs  shotild  reflect 
directly  the  will  of  the  people  of  this 
coimtry. 

Under  a  guise  yet  under  a  blanket  of 
secrecy,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
has  been  involved  in  activities  that  only 
in  the  most  remote  manner  and  by  the 
wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination  could 
be  considered  as  strengthening  natlnrwii 
security. 

When  the.se  illegal  and  ill  conceived 
activities  come  to  light,  as  some  of  them 
recentlj'  have,  they  only  serve  to  present 
this  Nation  tc  the  world  and  to  our  own 
people,  as  a  coimtry  not  really  committal 
to  those  precepts  so  self -righteously  pa- 
raded in  the  international  marketplace 
as  moral  Justification  for  our  continued 
worldwide  use  of  power. 

If  my  colleagues  believe — as  I  do — that 
the  will  of  the  American  people  Is  not 
accurately  reflected  by  many  actions  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  then  I 
hope  they  will  be  ready  to  Join  me  in 
setting  up  mechanisms  to  maintain  re- 
sponsible control  over  the  CIA  without 
hampering  its  legitimate  activities.  These 
restraints  are  contained  In  the  Central 
Intelligence  Control  Act  which  I  am 
Introducing  today 

ANALYSIS    or    THE    CIA    CONTROL    ACT 

Basic  aim  of  the  CIA  Control  Act  U 
to  provide  better  accountability  of  Agen- 
cy actions,  limit  Agency  activities,  anc* 
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effectively  limit  the  role  of  the  Agency 
to  the  legitimate  foreign  intelligence 
gathering. 

First.  Its  most  critical  section  precludes 
any  covert  operations  including  military 
or  paramilitary  operations,  efforts  to 
overthrow  governments,  and  assassina- 
tions. 

Second.  Any  domestic  police-type  ac- 
tivities and  operations,  any  domestic 
law-enforcement  operations,  or  any  in- 
ternal security  operations  are  prohibited. 

Third.  The  Agency  Is  prevented  from 
engaging  in  any  illegal  activities  in  the 
United  States. 

Fourth.  Section  102 id)  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  403(d)  ) 
is  amended  to  limit  all  inteUigence  ac- 
tivities to  the  gathering  of  foreign  In- 
telligence. 

Fifth.  Domestic  intelligence  gathering 
becomes  disallowed. 

Sixth.  CIA  assistance  to  other  U.S. 
Intelligence  agencies — regarding  matters 
of  'common  concern" — is  limited  to 
agencies  Involved  in  foreign  intelligence 
and,  therefore,  excludes  domestic  in- 
telligence activities  which  the  National 
Security  Agency,  under  the  present  law, 
may  construe  to  be  of  "common  concern." 
The  power  to  perform  fimctions  and 
duties  as  the  National  Security  Agency 
directs,  is  modified  and  limited  to  those 
activities  specifically  authorized  in  writ- 
ing by  the  President. 

Seventh.  The  requirement  that  the 
Agency  report  to  oversight  committees 
of  Congress  is  clarified  and  strengthened. 
The  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Cor^mittees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  will  be  able  to  request  an 
update  and  analysis  of  information  col- 
lected by  the  Agency  within  60  days  of 
the  request. 

Eighth.  Responsibility  to  report  CIA 
violations  of  regulations  and  policies  is 
clearly  spelled  out. 

Ninth.  The  National  Act  of  1947  (50 
D.S.C.  403  la))  is  amended  to  insure 
that  the  CIA  Director  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor are  not  both  connected  with  the  miU- 
tarj-. 

Those  persons  nominated  to  be  Direc- 
tor or  Deputy  Director  have  not  been 
employed  by  the  Agency  during  the  5- 
year  period  preceding  nomination  and 
the  directorship  will  be  limited  to  8 
years. 

These  measures  are  meant  to  insure 
that  the  control  of  the  Agency  will  have 
civilian  direction  and,  further,  that  their 
civilian  frame  of  reference  will  not  be 
overly  influenced  by  ongoing,  inhouse. 
"old  boy"  ties. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

CIA  Control  Act 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Act  of   1949  In  order  to  prohibit  certain 
activities     by     the     Central     Intelligence 
Agency  and  to  limit  certain  other  activities 
by  such  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Vnited    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Art  may  be  cited  as  the  "Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Control  Act". 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  103(a)  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  (60  VS.C.  403(a))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(a)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  proviso  and  the 
colon  immediately  preceding  such  proviso  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ";  except  that 
at  no  time  shall  the  two  positions  of  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  be  occupied 
simultaneously  by  (A)  commissioned  officers 
of  the  armed  services,  whether  In  an  active 
or  retired  status,  or  (B)  Individuals  who  were 
in  the  employ  of  the  Agency  for  any  period 
of  time  during  the  five-year  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  date  on  which  they  are 
nominated  by  the  President  for  such  poel- 
tlons.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  No  Individual  may  serve  as  the  Di- 
rector for  more  than  a  total  of  eight  years." 

(b)  In  the  case  of  the  individual  who  Is 
serving  as  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
eight-year  limitation  established  by  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (aW3)  of 
this  section  shall  begin  to  run  on  such  date 
of  enactment. 

Sec.  3.  Section  102(d)  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  (50  VS.C.  403(d))  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  clauses  ( 1 )  through 
(5)  as  clauses  (A)  through  (E)  .Tespectively; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"(d)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "InteUigence"  In 
clauses  (A)  and  (B)  (as  redesignated  by 
para^aph  (1)  of  this  section)  thereof  and 
inserting  "foreign  IntelUgence"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "intelligence"  the  first 
place  it  occurs  in  clause  (C)  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  section)  thereof  and 
Inserting  "foreign  Intelligence": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "facilities"  In  clause 
(C)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  section)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "facilities;  and  the  Agency  shall 
develop  appropriate  plans,  policies,  and  regu- 
lations to  Implement  such  correlation,  eval- 
uation, and  dissemination  and  shall  report 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion any  information  which  indicates  that 
any  violation  of  any  such  plan,  policy,  or 
regulation  has  occurred : ": 

(6)  by  Inserting  "relating  to  foreign  Intel- 
ligence activities'  immediately  before  "of 
common  concern  in  clause  (Di  (as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  section ) 
thereof; 

(7)  by  inserting  "foreign"  immediately  be- 
fore "intelligence"  in  clause  (E)  (as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  section ) 
and  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  clause  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  but  only  if  the  President  specifi- 
cally authorizes  any  such  function  or  duty 
and  notifies  the  Director  in  writing  of  his 
approval  and  Includes  In  his  notice  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  function  or  duty  authorized  to  be 
performed  by  the  Agency,  and  reports  there- 
on to  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  the  Congress  may  establish", 
and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  may  be  construed  as  author- 
izing the  Agency  to  plan  or  to  Implement 
directly  or  Indirectly  any  covert  operation. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
•covert  operation'  means  any  mUttary  or  para- 
mUltary  operation,  any  efl'ort  of  any  kind  to 
achieve  the  overthrow  of  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment, and  any  assassination  or  attempt 
to  assassinate." 

Sec.  4.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act 
of  1949  (60  use.  403(a)  et  eeq.)  Is  amended 
oy  redeslgnatUig  aectlons  11  and  12  aa  Mo- 


tions 13  and  14.  and  by  adding  Immediately 
after  section  10  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  11.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the 
Agency  to  Inform  f\illy  and  currently,  by 
meariS  of  special  reports  In  response  to  re- 
quest made  by  the  Conunlttees  on  Armed 
Ser\ices  and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  regarding  intelligence  Information 
collected  by  the  Agency  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  the  X^nlted  States  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  matters  of  national  security,  In- 
cljdlng  full  and  current  analysis  by  the 
Agency  of  such  information,  within  sixty 
days  of  such  request 

"Sec.  12.  The  Agency  may  not — 

"  ( 1 )  carry  out.  directly  or  indirectly,  with- 
in the  United  States,  either  on  its  own  or 
in  cooperation  or  conjunction  with  any  other 
department,  agency,  organization,  or  Indi- 
vidual any  police-type  c^eration  or  activity, 
any  law  enforcement  operation  or  activity, 
or  any  Internal  security  c^>eratlon  or  activity; 

"i2)  provide  assistance  of  any  kind,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  to 
any  department  or  agency  of  any  State  or 
local  government,  or  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  such  department  or  agency  en- 
gaged in  police  or  police-type  operations  or 
activities,  law  enforcement  of>erations  or  ac- 
tivities, or  Internal  security  op)eratlon«  or  ac- 
tivities, within  the  United  States  unless  such 
assistance  Is  provided  with  the  prior,  specific 
written  approval  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  the  Conaimlt- 
tees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives;  or 

"(3)  participate,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
any  Ulegal  activity  within  the  United 
States." 


THE  ROOTS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS  WITHIN  THE  FREE 
WORLD  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Kemp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  seem  to  be  on  a  dan- 
gerous course  toward  economic  chaos 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  reverse  unsound 
economic  policies.  Inflation.  Devaluation. 
Trade  deficits.  Unemployment.  Inade- 
quate capital.  Uncontrolled  expenditures 
Excessive  new  money  supply.  All  threaten 
to  bring  down  the  proverbial  hoase  of 
cards  which  has  been  the  fi.scal  and  mon- 
etary policies  of  most  of  these  nations 
during  the  post- World  War  n  era 

Men  of  note — President  Ford  a.";  well 
as  West  German  Chancellor.  Helmut 
Schmidt,  that  nation's  former  minister — 
ha%'e  indicated  that  such  economic  chaos 
arises  from  counter-productive  economic 
policies  born  in  the  expediencies  sought 
by  political  leaders  to  satisfy  each  and 
every  immediate  demand  upon  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  without  regard  for 
the  people's  longterm  best  economic  in- 
terests. 

Political  permissiveness  is.  indeed,  one 
of  the  root  causes  of  inflation.  We  have 
sacrificed  the  stability  of  our  economic 
futtire  to  the  appetites  for  today's  mate- 
rial pleasures.  And.  that  far  distant  fu- 
ture which  many  political  leaders 
thought  they  would  never  live  to  see — 
when  the  ledger  books  of  national  prog- 
ress would  have  to  be  balanced  by  the 
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actualities  of  what  we  can  and  cannot  do 
in  a  free  economy  and  society — is  upon 
us. 

We  have  come  face  lo  face  with  our 
economic  future,  and  It  is  not  a  prom- 
ising one.  Not  unless  we,  as  leaders  freely 
chosen  by  our  people,  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  inescapable  fact  Qiat  we  are  going 
to  liave  to  do  many  things  which  are 
politically  unpopular  in  order^whether 
the  people  see  it  right  fcway  or  not — to 
salvage  our  economic  future.  And.  one  of 
those  thmgs  we  must  do^which.  by  defi- 
nition, will  be  difficult  within  our  systems 
of  government — is  to  return  the  bulk  of 
economic  deciiionmakiqg  and  economic 
power  back  to  the  peoplf  themselves  and 
away   from   Qovernment. 

We  have  two  clear  cHolces  facing  us. 

We  can  continue  the  jtresent  economic 
policies — excessive  Government  spending 
and  Issuance  of  new  papfr  money;  mort- 
gaging the  future  by  cfcflcit  spending; 
eroding  the  value  of  the  dollar — the 
working  man's  product  at  his  labor;  cen- 
tralization of  economic  decisionmaking; 
and  reliance  upon  mandatory  Govern- 
ment controls  and  regulations  of  produc- 
ers and  consumers  alike — on  the  one 
hand.  1 

Or.  we  can  take  note  of  history's  les- 
sons— that  when  Government's  share  of 
the  people's  livelihood  exceeds  rouglily 
one-quarter,  economic  aad  political  free- 
dom is  jeopardized;  thft  internal  eco- 
nomic disintegration  has  always  preceded 
political  turmoil;  that  ^ere  has  never 
been  an  increase  In  mone|'  supply  not  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  in  prices:  that  the 
diversity  which  arises  naturally  from  the 
exercise  of  economic  choice  by  millions 
produces  more  wage  an^  price  stability 
than  all  the  governmeii  regulations  of 
the  world  combined  ever  could;  that 
Government  actions — not  those  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  or  consumer — are  the  prime 
causes  of  our  economic  ills,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  bear  the  full  responsibility 
for  the  disruption  of  our  lives,  earnings, 
and  future  which  result  therefrom:  in  es- 
sence, that  freedom  and  vitality  are  pre- 
ferable to  regulation  and  stagnation— 
and  chart  our  future  course  accordingly. 

As  for  me,  I  opt  for  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic vitality.  And.  I  do  not  mean  that 
rhetorically.  The  people  want  the  whole 
truth,  for  only  from  truthful  premises 
can  we  make  economic  decLslons— indi- 
vidually and  jointly— which  will  bring 
forth  the  predicted  results.  I  will  tell  the 
full  truth  about  our  economic  picture.  It 
Is  time,  as  I  have  said  these  4  years  I  have 
served  in  this  distinguished  House,  this 
crucible  of  history,  to  start  worrying 
about  the  next  generation  instead  of  the 
next  election. 

AN     AWARFNESS    OP    OCR     ECONOMIC     PROBLEMS: 
THAT   FIRST  STEP  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN   BY   MOST 

An  awareness  of  the  nature  and  mag- 
nitude of  our  economic  problems  is  es- 
sential for  their  resolution.  There  is  this 
awareness,  at  least  on  the  part  of  most 
national  leaders. 

Because  their  respective  countries  are 
experiencing  most  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems we  are  here  in  the  United  States — 
and  because  both  were  finance  ministers 
before  acceding  to  their  new,  higher 
posts,  I  was  deeply  interested  in  a  recent 
CBS  News  Interview  of  France's  newly 


elected  President,  Valery  Giscard 
d'Estaing,  and  Ciiancellor  Schmidt,  by 
Charles  Colling  wood. 

Here  are  some  of  its  highlights: 
Coi.LiNcwooD.    Gl.scard    d'Estaing.  He 

wa.s  trained  for  a  career  in  government,  spe- 
cializing In  economics:  Minister  of  Finance 
by  tho  time  he  wa.s  35  New  Ju.st  48,  he  has 
a.ssumed  leadership  of  Prance  at  a  time  when 
economic  Issues  dominate  its  relations  with 
its  allies,  when  the  French  economy  Is 

plagued  by  Inflation. 

The  great  problem  everywhere  In  the  world 
now  is  Inflation,  deterioration  of  balance  of 
payments,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
West  Germany  Your  own  government  has 
Instituted  .some  fairly  .strict  remedial  meas- 
ures which  win— we!!,  they'll  be  difficult 
Isn't  It  possible  that  they  might  increase  the 
already  taut  divisions  among  the  French 
people? 

Giscard  We  have  to  enforce  a  rather  strong 
antl-lnflatlou  policy  It's  needed,  and  the 
public  opinions  knows  that  It  Is  absolutely 
needed,  because  we  have  now  a  rate  of  In- 
crease In  the  consumer  prices,  which  ts 
around  14  percent  a  year,  which  Ls — it's  un- 
believable; and  our  aim  Is  to  cut  U  by  half 
In  one  year,  less  than  one  year  of  time,  to 
move  back  In  the  seven  to  eight  area  of 
mcrea.se,  which  Is  already  too  high 

Cou.TNcwooD   If  the  universal  Inflation  In 
most   of    the   developed   countries   goes   un- 
checked. Is  there  a  possibility  of  a  worldwide 
recession'' 
OisiARD    Yes 

CoLLiNGwooD.  And  would  that  have  politi- 
cal effects  as  well  as  economic  effects  on  the 
future   of   democratic    Institutions? 

Giscard    Very  serious  effects    .         For  the 
whole  world  and  all  the  Industrialized  world, 
there  will  be  a  very  serious  political  threat 
•  •  •  •  • 

CoLLiNGwooD.  He  (Helmut  Schmidt)  and 
Giscard  of  Prance  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether They  have  much  In  common:  both 
economic  specialists,  both  former  Fmance 
MUilsters.  though  Schmidt's  first  cabinet 
post  was  In  charge  of  defense.  Now,  at  55,  It 
is  Chancellor 

Mr.  Chancellor,  you  are  former  Finance 
Minister,  as  you  suggested  Now,  in  the 
United  States  we  are  going  through  a  period 
of  more  than  10  percent  Inflation  a  year 

In  France  and  Britain,  Its  15,  16,  pushing 
toward  20  percent.  Inflation  In  West  Ger- 
many Is  seven  percent.  Now.  does  that  mean 
that  you're  doing  something  that  we  ought 
to  pay  attention  to,  or  that  we're  doing  some- 
thing wrong'' 

Schmidt  I  think  the  United  States  have 
done  something  wrong  In  the — In  the  past 
year.s  You  were  at  the  .same  time  flnanclng 
urban  reforms,  urban  programs,  and  at  the 
.same  time  financing  a  very  costly  war  In 
Southeast  Asia:  and  altogether  you  came 
up  with  an  enormous  deficit  in  your  balance 
of  payment,  which  at  the  .same  time  meant 
a  rather  small  evil  to  the  American  economy 
and  a  big  evil  to  the  economies  of  your  world 
trade  and  financial  partners.  I  think  the 
worst  year  was  when  you  had  thirty  billion 
of  dollars  deficit  in  your  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which  meant  that  the  world  was 
.spilled  over  with  $30-bllllon  In  liquidity 
Thl.s  Is  one  of  the  mechanics  behind  the 
world  Inflation. 

Coi-LiNnwooD.  Well,  whafs  the — whafs  the 
explanation  for  West  Germany's  phenomenal 
economic  performance? 

Schmidt.  Well,  we  pursued,  of  course,  a 
very  tight  money  all  the  time.  And,  secondly. 
we  didn't  lower  taxes;  we  Increased  taxation 
In  order  to  put  our  house  in  order.  And. 
thirdly,  we,  not  devaluated  our  currency,  but 
upvniuated  our  currency 

And  I  mean.  If  you  have  a  rate  of  Inflation 
of  seven  percent  at  present  m  Germany — 
which,  for  the  time  being.  Is  something  like 
one  of   the  best  records  which  vou  find  at 


present  In  the  world — that  Just  doesn't  fall 
from  the  sky. 

It  needs  courage  It  needs  decision  by 
parliament.  It  needs  the  courage  to  do  a 
number  of  very  unpleasant  and  unpopulir 
things  at  the  time  you  do  It. 

CoLLiNGwooD.  Do  you  think  that  other 
countries  are  going  to  have  to  learn  those 
same  lessons'" 

Schmidt  Yes.  I  think  so.  basically.  ye». 
Now,  I  think,  for  Instance,  France  Is  trying 
to  do  something  in  the  same  direction,  now 
since  Valery  Giscard  has  become  President. 

COLLINGWOOD  Now,  the  problem  of  lnlU> 
tlon,  which  Is  worldwide  and  which  InOlcta 
us  all.  has  led  to  a  great  many  apocalyptic 
views  Your  predeces.sor.  Chancellor  Brandt, 
once  said  that  he  was  afraid  that  It  might 
even  mean  the  end  of  democracy  by  the  end 
of  the  century  Do  you  feel  that  strongly 
atKjut  it? 

Schmidt.  For  the  time  being,  I  see  great 
dangers.  I  see  more  than  just  one  danger. 
Let  me  talk  of  the  first  danger,  inflation.  One 
of  the  very  Important  features  of  the  change 
In  the  economic  fabric  of  the  world  Is  that 
worldwide  Inflation  has  been  used  to  niMt 
prlcee.  The  real  Income  of  people  who  hare 
raw  materials  and  can  produce  them,  can  sell 
them  to  the  world  markets,  the  real  lucomae 
of  those  people  are  rising.  The  real  Income 
of  people  who  don't  have  raw  materials  and 
have  to  buy  them  from  the  world  market 
and  have  to  pay  for  It  by  selling  their  Indus- 
trial products,  their  real  income  wUl  fall  tan- 
gentlally.  This  Is  what  happens  at  present  on 
the  North  American  continent. 

And,  this  In  Itself  creates  a  danger  to  the 
democratic  structure  of  your  society,  because 
your  workers,  your  employees,  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  experience  that  their  real  In- 
come Is  Increasing  all  the  time.  And.  I  think 
It  Is  going  to  Increase  all  the  time  also  In 
the  future,  but  for  the  next  three  years,  four, 
five  years,  much  slower  than  hitherto. 

COLLINGWOOD.  So.  you  fear  that  there  will 
be  a  political  effect  of  Inflation? 

Schmidt.  In  the  first  Instance,  people  will 
think,  well.  It's  a  bad  management  of  my 
government  that  my  real  Income  doesn't  In- 
crease. Let  me  have  another  government. 
And,  thereby  you  create  domestic  political 
InstabUlty. 

This  last  point — the  susceptibility  of 
elected  political  leaders  to  implement 
pohcies  which  satisfy  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic gratifications  of  a  country,  with- 
out due  regard  for  tlie  long-term  conse- 
quences of  those  policies — was  picked  up 
again  by  Chancellor  Schmidt  in  a  subse- 
quent conversation  with  Joseph  C. 
Harsch.  the  staff  correspondent  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

During  that  conversation.  Chancellor 
Schmidt  declared  that  the  common  de- 
nominator of  the  present  world  inflation 
crisis  was  too  much  political  permissive- 
ness: 

Inflation  Is  not  an  inevitable  feature  of 
our  structure  of  economy  It  Is  the  conse- 
quence of  a  lack  of  will,  of  too  much  per- 
missiveness. If  too  much  opportunism, 
a  lack  of  decision,  a  lack  of  consequence. 
Of  courage,  whatever  you   wish  to  call  It. 

He  continued: 

Many,  many  countries  have  contributed  to 
that  process  of  inflation  by  unsound  financ- 
ing of  their  public  expenditure,  by  unsound 
behavior  of  their  banking  systems,  by  let- 
ting their  banking  system  step  up  their 
volume  of  credit  In  a  way  by  no  means  jus- 
tified by  the  increase  of  production  or  pro- 
ductivity. 

One  could  find  the  common  denominator 
In  saying  that  many  governments  and  legis- 
latures all  over  the  world  have  just  beea 
too  permls.sive  vls-a-vls  different  pressure 
groups  within  their  own  societies.  They  tried 
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to  satisfy  everybody,  and   in  the  end  they 
dissatisfied  everybody. 

To  these  words  of  West  Germany's  and 
France's  new  leaders,  can  be  added  those 
of  President  Ford  In  his  address  to  the 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  upon  his 
accession  to  office : 

The  Nation  needs  action,  not  words. 

The  state  of  our  economy  Is  not  so  good. 

The  unanimous  concern  of  Americans  Is 
inflation.  For  once  all  the  polls  seem  to 
a^ree.  They  also  suggest  that  the  people 
blame  government  far  more  than  either 
management  or  labor  for  the  high  cost  of 
everything  they  have  to  buy. 

Just  as  escalating  Federal  spending  has 
been  a  prime  cause  of  higher  prices  over 
many  years.  It  may  take  some  time  to  stop 
Inflation,  but  we  must  begin  right  now.  .  .  . 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  American 
wage-earner  and  the  American  housewife  are 
a  lot  better  economists  than  most  econo- 
mists care  to  admit.  They  know  that  a  gov- 
ernment big  enough  to  give  you  everything 
you  want  Is  a  government  big  Enough  to 
take  from  you  everything  you  have. 

If  we  want  to  restore  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  working  politicians,  the  first  thing 
we  all  have  to  do  Is  to  learn  to  say  no. 

WHY    WE    MtJST    BE    CONCERNED 

The  observations  of  these  three  leaders 
must  not  go  unheeded. 

Whila  inflation  for  the  year  ending 
May  30,  1974,  was  10.7  percent,  and 
"only"  7.2  percent  in  West  Germany,  it 
was  much  worse  elsewhere:  13.5  percent 
in  Prance.  15.9  percent  In  Great  Britain, 
16.1  in  Italy  and  16.3  in  Spain,  with  23.2 
in  Japan.  Iceland  topped  the  scales  at 
32  2  percent.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  an- 
nual rate  of  Inflation  for  this  period 
among  the  24  nations  comprising  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development — OECD — was  12.6  per- 
cent, compared  with  7.7  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  only  4.7  precent  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  consumer  price  index — how  much 
more  one  pays  for  consumer  goods — using 
1970  as  the  base  of  100.0  has  risen  sharply 
in  almost  every  country.  At  the  end  of 
the  last  computing  period,  it  was  114.4  in 
the  United  States.  128.0  in  Great  Britain, 
120.2  in  France,  118  8  in  West  Germany, 
122.8  in  Italy,  130.6  In  Spain,  and  123.9 
in  Japan. 

The  balance  of  payments  for  the  OECD 
nations  is  expected  to  run  an  astonishing 
$40  billion-plus  deficit  this  calendar  year. 

When  one  considers  that  the  most  ac- 
curate measure  of  increased  prosF>erity — 
economic  growth — is  the  per  capita  in- 
crease in  national  productivity,  we  should 
all  be  concerned  by  the  new  statistics — 
statistics  showing  that  the  real  output  of 
goods  and  services  by  the  seven  largest 
OECD  member  countries  fell — not  grew, 
but  fell— by  1.25  percent  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year — with  prospects  for  even 
great  decline  during  this  second  half  of 
1974. 

V/est  Germany  has  experienced  four 
major  bank  failures  during  the  past  few 
months,  evidencing  substantial  tight 
credit  and  inadequate  liquidity  problems 
not  only  in  their  economy,  but  in  Western 
Europe,  Our  own  news  pages  have  been 
telling  us — here  in  the  United  States — 
of  growing  problems  in  bank  solvency 

And,  unemployment  is  mounting.  It 
now  stands  at  its  highest  level  since  the 
1958  recession  in  the  United  States,  and 


other  countries  are  experiencing  similar 
problems. 

The  Dow-Jones  average  of  selected 
stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
slipped  below  700 — into  the  600's — dur- 
ing the  Labor  Day  recess,  its  lowest  point 
in  over  4  years.  Foreign  markets  are 
doing  no — or  little — better. 

WHAT  THESE  FACTS  TELL  US  ABOUT   WHAT   NEEDS 
TO  BE  DONE 

From  this  pattern  of  economic  dis- 
tress emerges,  first,  a  litany  of  common 
economic  problems  withir  the  free 
world  nations,  and,  second,  a  possible 
plan  of  action  to  counter  them. 

What  are  the  common  economic 
problems? 

First,  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  eco- 
nomic future.  And,  without  that  confi- 
dence, everything  starts  to  fall  apart,  I 
suggest  that  if  we  deal  substantially  with 
the  problems  posed,  we  will,  in  the  end. 
restore  the  confidence  essential  to  re- 
storing our  economies. 
.  Second,  inflation.  An  inflation  created 
principally  by  excessive  Government 
spending  beyond  revenue — deficits — and 
too  much  new  money  supply  unaccom- 
panied by  increases  in  productivity,  lead- 
ing to  a  significant  decline  in  real  income. 

Third,  a  deteriorating  balance  of  pay- 
ments among  the  industrialized  nations. 
This  has  produced  enormous  trade  defi- 
cits, and  resulting  in  excessive  liquidity 
in  the  world's  money  markets. 

Fourth,  inadequate  capital  investment. 
This  has  arisen  from  Government  taking 
more  profits  in  the  form  of  taxes,  in- 
vestors wanting  greater  shares  of  earn- 
ings, tight  money,  overextensions  of 
credit,  and  declining  savings. 

Fifth,  rising  unemployment.  As  short- 
ages, tight  money,  and  inadequate  ex- 
pansion and  replacement  of  equipment 
result  in  decreasing  production,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  unemployment  rises  too. 

Sixth,  the  effects  of  too  many  years  of 
permissiveness — as  Chancellor  Schmidt 
called  it — in  the  poUtical  arena.  Govern- 
ments have  too  long  yielded  to  every  de- 
mand of  special  interest  groups  without 
adequate  regard  for  the  long-term  con- 
sequences of  tax-and-spend-and-tax 
policies. 

Seventh,  political  Instability.  This  in- 
stability has  arisen  from  a  belief — an 
awareness — that  government  poUcy  has 
fostered  much  of  the  economic  disloca- 
tion now  being  experienced  by  the  people. 

WHAT    CAN    BE    DONB? 

There  is  much  which  can  be  done  to 
alleviate  these  economic  problems.  As  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  people — in 
whom  their  trust  has  been  placed — we,  in 
this  Congress  and  in  the  congresses  and 
parliaments  of  other  free  world  nations, 
must  act,  concertedly,  to  solve  these 
economic  problems  and  to  bring  pros- 
perity— and  confidence — back  to  the 
economic  climate.  Political  stability 
would  be  restored  too. 

We  should  move  to  control  infiation 
through  curbing  its  root  causes.  Govern- 
ments should  spend  no  more  than  they 
take  in.  In  other  words,  deficit  spend- 
ing— except  in  dire  emergencies — ought 
-to  be  eliminated.  Goven;iment  must  learn 
to  balance  Its  books,  and  care  for  the 
overall,  long-term  health  of  their  respec- 


tive economies,  not  yielding  to  each  and 
every  demand  upon  their  treasuries. 

The  control  of  spending — the  elimina- 
tion of  deficits — would  remove  the  pres- 
sure from  the  central  banks — such  as  our 
owTi  Federal  Reserve  System — to  cover 
those  deficits  by  increasing  the  money 
supply.  And,  as  we  reduce  the  issuance 
of  new  money  supply,  we  help  bring  in- 
flation under  control  by  matching  pro- 
ductivity with  that  money  supply  When 
we  eliminate  the  crippling  inflation  we 
have  experienced  in  the  past  several 
years,  we  will  do  more  to  promote  new 
jobs  than  the  adoption  of  virtually  any 
other  policy.  Wage  rate  increases  can 
be  coupled  directly  to  increases  in  pro- 
ductivity, not  to  attempts  to  catch  up  to 
inflation's  new  price  levels. 

We  should  move  to  do  everything  with- 
in our  economic  and  political  power  to 
force  a  major  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
crude  oil.  This  has  been  the  single  largest 
factor  in  producing  the  mammoth  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficits  now  being  en- 
countered by  the  major  industrial,  pro- 
ducing cotintries.  Certainly,  we  can — 
given  all  that  we  both  have  and  produce 
which  they  want — given  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  a  decline  in  the  commitment  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe  to  the 
Middle  East — effect  such  a  change.  Re- 
ducing crude  oil  import  prices  will  also 
help  reduce  inflation,  for  the  heightened 
costs  of  energy  and  food  are  Its  two 
biggest  pressures.  As  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments comes  into  line,  so  too  will  the  ex- 
cessive liquidity  in  the  world's  money 
markets. 

We  should  move  to  insure  adequate 
capital  investment.  We  should  all  reform 
our  tax  laws  to  create  greater  incentives 
to  savings  and  investments,  for  as  long 
as  the  drain  from  financial  institutions 
continues,  there  will  be  inadequate  funds 
vrith  which  plants  can  expand  and  re- 
place outdated  equipment.  Capital  in- 
vestment must  be  expanded  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  standard  of  living.  Most  of 
the  free  world  countries,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, are  now  running  far  ahead  of 
the  United  States  in  this  regard. 

Creation  of  jobs  in  the  private  sector  is 
preferable  to  creation  of  tax-suprwrted 
public  service  jobs.  The  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  William  Proxmire,  has 
made  the  point  well  that  more  Govern- 
ment spending  does  not  produce  more 
jobs.  To  the  contrary,  while  Gkivemment 
spending  has  soared  during  the  past  4 
years,  so  too  has  unemployment  "If  gov- 
ernment spending  means  more  jobs,  then 
why  has  unemployment  risen?"  he  asks, 
for  ever>-  dollar  spent  must  first  be  taken 
out  of  the  economy — in  the  form  of 
taxes.  It  is  arguable  that  a  deficit  dollar 
could  create  more  jobs — because  it  was 
not  taken  directly  out  of  the  economy 
but  from  new  money — but  a  $10  billion 
deficit  could  be  taken  out  of  a  $100  bilUon 
budget,  instead  of  a  S300  bilhon  one.  and 
still  have  the  same  job-producing  effect 
Thus,  that  argument  too  is  weak.  It  also 
does  not  take  Into  account  its  infiation- 
producing  effects — which  take  jobs  out 
of  the  economy — which  arise  from  such 
deficit  spending.  The  l">est  way  to  create 
jobs  is  to  move  more  money  within  the 
private  sector,  and  that  can  best  be  done 
through  a  massive  capital  infusion  in  the 
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private  sector.  Again.  oth«r  countries  are 
far  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  this 
regard. 

THERE  IS  NO  SUCH  THING  aW  A  FREE  LUNCH 

We  must  also  learn,  as  legislators,  to 
say,  "No."  There  was  a  time  when  saying. 
"Yes."  to  every  constituent  demand  upon 
the  treasury  was  the  thitig  to  do.  But,  In 
my  opinion,  that  was  to  She  detriment  of 
everyone,  for  it  produced  an  Inflation 
rate  which  hurt  everyone.  Orily  when 
Oovernment  slashes  spending,  stops  run- 
ning deficits,  and  cuts  back  on  new  money 
supply  will  we  control  inflation,  and  the 
control  of  inflation  Is  what  the  people 
want  now  more  than  anything  eke. 

These  measures.  I  believe,  are  called 
for  both  here  and  abroad.  We  should 
move  to  Implement  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


FREE  CHINA  AND  LAND  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Martin) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  the  United  Nations,  which 
no  longer  recognizes  It.  does  recognize 
one  thing  about  the  Republic  of  Chlna^ 
It  has  carried  out  the  most  eflTective  land 
reform  program  in  the  world 

When  the  Republic  of  China  Govern- 
ment moved  to  the  island  of  Taiwan  In 
1949.  It  determined  to  return  the  land 
to  the  tillers,  to  the  farmers.  Landlords 
were  compensated  rather  than  liqui- 
dated, as  on  the  mainland.  Farmers,  own- 
ing the  land  they  tilled,  boosted  rice 
and  other  crop  production. 

The  Republic  of  China's  land  reform 
has  Inspired  other  nations  and  other 
peoples  An  "Asian  Land  Reform  Cen- 
ter" was  established  in  Taipei  In  1967. 
Twice  a  year  10-week  seminars  are  con- 
ducted under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
Free  China  and  the  John  C  Lincoln 
Foundation  of  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

The  land  reform  story  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  proves  once  again  what 
"miracles"  free  men  and  women  can 
perform  If  given  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  wishing  the  Re- 
public of  China  best  wishes  on  this  63d 
anniversary  of  its  founding,  and  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  people  of  Free 
China  will  keep  leading  the  way  for  other 
developmg  nations  in  Asia  and  around 
the  world. 


mental  figures,  representatives  from  al- 
lied nations  as  well  as  friends  and  Legion 
members  from  posts  throughout  Ohio. 
The  memorable  occasion  was  jointly 
sponsored  by  Commander  Wagonseller's 
home  Legion  Post.  Fairfield  Post  No.  11. 
of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  the  8th  American 
Legion  District  and  the  American  Legion 
Department  of  Ohio. 

As  a  personal  friend  of  Jim  Wagon - 
seller,  I  was  honored  to  Join  his  fellow 
Legionnaires  and  friends  from  across  the 
State  and  Nation,  and  around  the  globe 
In  this  well  deserved  salute.  I  know  It  was 
an  occasion  he  will  never  forget,  and  It 
Is  to  the  credit  of  all  those  who  hosted 
this  event  that  It  will  long  be  cherished 
by  Jim  and  his  family. 

For  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congress.  I  would  like  permission  to 
enter  Into  the  Record  Commander  Wag- 
onseller's homecoming  remarks.  His  pub- 
lic addresses  to  date  have  been  charac- 
terized by  meaningful  comment  from 
which  we  can  all  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  views  of  the  American 
Legion  on  matters  relevant  to  the  Issuee 
we  consider  dally  In  this  Chamber. 

The  remarks  follow: 
HoMBcoMUfc   Mkssage   Or  James  M    Wagon- 
aET.tTE.  National  Commandee,  the  Amkbi- 
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COMMANDER     WAGONSELLER'S 
HOMECOMING  MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Millir)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  join  over  1,200 
friends.  Legionnaires  and  foreign  dig- 
nitaries In  formally  welcoming  home  to 
Ohio  the  New  National  Commander  of 
the  American  Legion.  James  Wagonsel- 
ler,  of  Lancaster.  Ohio. 

This  momentous  3 -day  homecoming 
gathering  Included  over  3 00 -out -of -State 
visitors,    national    and    State    govem- 


The  occasion  of  a  National  Commander's 
homecoming  U  filled  with  emotion  Friends, 
relatives  and  comradee  at  arms  are  gathered 
In  friendship  and  respect  for  a  new  National 
Commander.  For  me.  this  gathering  Is  made 
much  more  meaningful  than  others  I  have 
attended  because  you  are  mv  friends,  you 
are  my  family  and  you  are  my  comrades  of 
the  American  Legion  for  a  period  of  some  29 
years.  For  me.  and  for  my  fellow  Oh  loans. 
thLs  Is  the  Impossible  dream  come  true. 

I  thank  all  of  those  assembled  who  have 
given  so  much  of  their  time  and  vigor  and 
wealth  to  make  this  possible.  I  am  honored 
by  the  support  we  have  reeclved  from  my 
post,  the  8th  District  and  the  Department 
of  Ohio. 

In  thLs  era  of  women's  liberation  I  want  to 
thank  Mary  for  agreeing  to  become  the  "man 
of  the  house"  for  this  year.  Surely  I  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  many  people  from  other 
departments  who  have  been  so  loyal  and 
generous  with  their  support. 

This  night  became  possible  becaiwe  God 
looked  with  favor  upon  our  efforts  and  those 
of  a  few  other  responsible  people  .  .  and  you 
gathered  here  are  the  other  responsible  peo- 

More  ImporUntly  you  are  here  as  inter- 
ested Legionnaires  wondering  In  your  minds 
where  will  this  new  and  untried  commander 
lead?  In  what  new  direction  will  he  guide 
this  greatest  of  all  veterans  organizations' 

Since  the  formation  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. It  has  existed  In  a  world  of  turmoil 
Since  its  Inception  by  our  beloved  founders, 
It  has  ben  nurtured  in  a  country  which,  hav- 
ing fought  the  war  to  end  all  wars,  has  been 
beleaguered  by  alien  isms.  Even  today  after 
our  members  have  fought  In  four  major  wars 
n  defense  of  American  principles,  we  exist 
in  a  world  that  knows  no  peace.  Bruahflre 
wars.  clvU  strife,  rebellions  against  govern- 
ments and  potentially  explosive  small  wars 
continue  to  plague  us. 

Here  In  our  homeland  we  are  confronted 
with  unrest  of  peoples,  violent  attempt*  of 
revolt  and  sabotage,  poUtlcal  kldnaplngs 
and  disrespect  for  our  flag,  and  our  Institu- 
tions. We  now  have  large  segmenU  of  a  gen- 
eraUon  of  people  dUrespectfiU  of— If  not 
completely  opposed  to— our  Armed  Foroee 
and  violently  oppoeed  to  serving  ones*  coun- 
try. Some  say  the  slackers  ran  bec«uM  of 


their  high  principles.  I  say  they  ran  because 
they  bad  no  principles. 

As  most  of  you  know,  wlthUi  the  first  two 
weeks  of  my  term  of  office  I  had  the  od- 
portunlty  to  vlalt  with  President  Ford  at  the 
White  House.  At  that  time  I  made  known  to 
him  the  official  position  of  the  American 
Legion  with  regard  to  amnesty  for  draft 
dodgers  and  deserters  of  the  Vietnam  era 
We  told  him  the  American  Legion  would  ot>-" 
pose  anything  less  than  a  court  review  of 
each  individual  case— that  we  would  con- 
sider anything  less  to  be  a  gross  Insult  to 
those  who  served. 

We  believe  the  machinery  to  handle  this 
problem  already  exists.  It  has  always  been 
available,  and  It  should  be  used.  Regardless 
of  what  has  happened,  or  of  what  may  hap- 
pen.  It  Is  the  position  of  the  American  Legtoi 
that  special  consideration  for  these  peonle 
U  neither  necessary  or  warranted. 

Any  special  consideration  our  Oovernment 
has  to  offer  should  be  directed  to  those  who 
served. 

In  this  atmosphere  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves and  our  American  Legion,  It  is  so  very 
Important  that  we  apply  ourselves  diligently 
to  our  theme  "be  counted  again  for  America  " 
If  we  the  veterans  of  four  wars  are  to  be 
counted  again,  we  must,  in  strength,  demand 
from  our  Congreas  and  our  Senate  the 
strongest,  the  most  Invincible  armed  forces 
In  the  world.  Dedicated  not  to  aggression  but 
to  peace  for  all  mankind. 

We  have  treaty  commltmenti  both  east 
and  west  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization (NATO)  and  the  Southeast  AsU 
Treaty  Organization  (8EATO)  and  we  most 
remain  militarily  strong  to  enable  us  to  ful- 
flU  those  commitments. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  an  observation 
and  fact  finding  trip  to  the  Par  Eaet.  to  the 
defense  perimeter  that  stretches  from  South 
Korea  to  Southeast  Asia,  and  we  have  a  vast 
area  to  be  concerned  with  In  that  area  of 
the  world.  Many  friends  and  allies  along  that 
perimeter  rely  heavily  on  an  American  pres- 
ence In  the  area  to  help  maintain  a  balance 
of  power  and  to  defend  freedom  should  the 
defense  of  freedom  be  required. 

American  military  strength,  both  strategic 
and  conventional,  must  be  maintained  at 
levels  adequate  to  deter  any  would  be  aggres- 
sor, and  the  American  Legion  U  one  of 
America's  strongest  advocates  of  military 
strength.  We  will  continue  to  fulfill  that 
role  as  long  as  there  Is  a  continuing  need  for 
such  strength. 

And  we  of  the  American  Legion  know  that 
the  strength  of  our  national  defense  comes 
from  our  Armed  Forces.  The  men  and  women 
who  serve  today  so  that  our  children  can  live 
free  tomorrow. 

And  I  can  tell  you  they  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous job.  During  my  vlalt  to  South  Korea 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  and 
Division  In  action.  I  talked  with  their  oo«n- 
noander.  General  Emerson.  I  talked  with  Gen- 
eral SUlwell  and  I  had  lunoh  with  the  ser- 
geant majors  of  the  2nd  Division. 

The  2nd  division  Is  a  hard,  combat-ready 
force  of  American  troops.  Their  morale  Is 
high,  and  they  are  very  good.  And  what  Is 
remarkable  about  the  2nd  Division  I  feel,  Is 
the  fact  that  It  is  an  all  volunteer  force 

Now  if  we  are  to  maintain  that  kind  of 
combat  ready  force,  then  we  of  the  American 
Legion  must  remain  adamant  in  our  In- 
sistence on  adequate  national  defense  for 
America. 

If  we  are  to  be  counted  for  America,  we 
must  InltUte  new  humanitarian  programs 
whUe  we  continue  the  most  complete  and 
saleable  programs  In  youth  clUaenshlp  so 
that  each  new  generation  can  be  Instructed 
In  and  allied  to  our  form  of  govwnment. 

Being  counted  again  means  having  the 
strength  and  the  leadership  to  dem&nd  from 
the  Congress,  from  the  President  and  from 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  pro- 
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grama  for  education  of  Vietnam  veterans  on 
the  same  basis  and  priority  as  the  World  War 
n  O.I.  BUI  of  Rights. 

I  would  hope  that  all  of  you  are  aware  that 
the  Gl.  bill  has  finally  gotten  out  of  the 
Conference  Committee.  I  have  every  hope 
that  when  it  gets  to  the  White  House  the 
President  will  sign  It.  I  certainly  urge  all  of 
you  to  watch  this  closely. 

I  would  also  like,  briefly,  to  tell  you  about 
three  other  recent  actions  of  the  Congress, 
actions  In  which  the  American  Legion  has  a 
strong  interest. 

First,  the  House  has  strongly  endorsed  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  resolution  that 
would  retain  the  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee. 

Second,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary, has  agreed  to  send  to  the  floor  a  bill 
which  would  simend  the  American  Legion 
charter  to  reflect  the  new  eligibility  dates. 
recently  voted  on  at  the  56th  annual  conven- 
tion In  Miami  Beach. 

And  third,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary has  agreed  to  favorably  report  a  bill 
which  would  return  Veterans  Day  back  to 
November  11. 

Counted  again  for  America?  Tes,  by  insist- 
ing that  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital system  be  held  Inviolate  for  the  care 
of  our  comrades  who  have  suffered  the  rav- 
ages of  wounds  and  disease  through  their 
service  to  our  flag  and  country. 

Shall  we  be  counted  again  for  America? 
You  answer  yes  .  .  .  but  consider  what  that 
answer  entaUs. 

It  requires  a  constant,  emphatic  and  posi- 
tive membership  effort  not  only  in  numbers 
of  tadlvldual  members  but  in  an  increased 
number  of  posts  to  service  a  greater  popula- 
tion of  veterans  In  new  and  expanded  com- 
munities throughout  our  land.  It  requires  a 
strong,  thoughtful  leadership,  not  only  from 
the  national  commander  but  from  each 
elected  and  appointed  official  of  the  American 
Legion.  It  demands,  In  short,  men  who  will 
get  out  of  the  wagon  and  Into  the  mire  of 
complacency  that  surrounds  us — to  push,  to 
shove  and  to  pull — until  we  have  the  num- 
bers and  the  strength  truly  to  be  counted 
again  for  America. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with 
this  thought.  During  my  visit  to  the  Philip- 
pines, I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  to  meet 
with  President  Marcos.  I  was  very  Impressed 
with  a  remark  he  made  to  me,  and  I  believe 
that  we  as  American  Legionnaires  can  take 
It  Into  our  hearts  and  live  with  It. 

I  quote  President  Marcoe  .  .  .  "to  live  in 
freedom's    light — is    the    right    of    all    man- 
kind." .  .  . 
Thank  you  very  much. 


REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  CELEBRATES 
6  3D  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  ZioN)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  I,  along  with 
over  100  of  my  colleagues,  proudly  acted 
as  a  cosponsor  of  a  resolution  reaflQrm- 
ing  America's  commitment  to  the  con- 
tinued freedom  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
Today,  as  the  Chinese  celebrate  the  63d 
anniversarj-  of  the  founding  of  their  re- 
public. I  believe  it  appropriate  that  we 
reaflami  our  friendship  with  our  faithful 
allies  on  Taiwan.  While  so  much  of  the 
world  has  been  racked  with  turmoil  in 
recent  years,  the  Republic  of  Chimi  has 
remained  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
kind  of  stability  and  progress  that  can 
be  achieved  through  the  conjimction  of 
political  and  economic  freedom.  The 
United  States  terminated  her  foreign  aid 
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program  to  the  Republic  of  China  a  dec- 
ade ago  and  we  have  now  reaped  tre- 
mendous rewards  from  this  in  the  form 
of  a  mutually  beneficial  trading  rela- 
tionship. This  year  the  amount  of  trade 
between  our  two  countries  is  expected  to 
surpass  the  $4  billion  mart,  or  four  times 
our  trade  with  mainland  China. 

When  our  other  allies  in  Asia  have 
been  threatened  with  Commimlst  ag- 
gression, the  Republic  of  China  has  al- 
ways provided  us  with  a  vital  base  for 
their  logistical  support.  Also,  whUe  we 
seemingly  are  constantly  mystified  at 
what  new  policies  to  expect  for  the  Com- 
munist rulers  in  Peking,  we  know  that 
we  can  trust  and  rely  upon  the  words 
and  actions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Thus  today  we  celebrate 
the  continued  success  not  only  of  the 
Republic  of  China  but  also  our  own 
policy  of  maintaining  peace  and  stabil- 
ity in  this  vital  part  of  Asia  through  co- 
operation with  one  of  our  oldest  allies. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinniy) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  regret  that  today  a 
prior  commitment  delayed  my  attend- 
ance in  the  House  proceedings  and  I 
missed  the  vote  on  the  conference  report 
to  S.  3044.  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  Amendments  of  1974.  Had  I  been 
here,  I  must  certainly  would  have  cast 
my  vote  for  passage  as  this  is  a  long 
overdue  and  much  needed  reform 
measure. 


WHO  CAUSES  INFLATION? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane  i  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  problem 
facing  the  Nation  is  more  serious  than 
that  of  our  mounting  inflation. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1974  the 
rate  of  inflation  entered  the  double  digit 
territory  in  terms  of  three  important 
yardsticks:  a  10.8-percent  annual  rate 
in  the  gross  national  product  price  de- 
flator, which  is  the  broadest  measure  of 
price  performance;  a  12.2-percent  armiml 
rate  In  consumer  prices,  and  a  28.8-per- 
cent annual  rate  in  wholesale  prices, 
which  is  subsequently  reflected  in  higher 
retail  prices. 

Since  that  time,  the  inflation  has  con- 
tinued to  mount.  The  economic  consult- 
ing firm  of  Lionel  D.  Edie  &  Co.  predicts 
that  real  growth  in  the  gross  national 
product  will  decUne  by  1.6  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1974.  Coupled  with  a  5.8-per- 
cent decline  in  the  first  quarter,  the  eco- 
nomic slowdown  this  year,  according  to 
most  economists,  clearly  rates  the  title 
"recession." 

While  everyone  who  discusses  the  sub- 
ject of  inflation  declares  that  he  i.s 
against  it,  and  whUe  every  program 
which  is  advanced  to  ease  our  economic 
troubles  Is  promoted  as  an  "anti-infla- 
tion" program,  it  is  unfortunate  to  ob- 
serve that  all  too  often  both  the  rhetoric 
and  the  proposals  tend  to  promote  the 


ver>-   Inflation   against  which  thev   are 
aimed. 

President  Ford's  prescription  for  fight- 
ing inflation,  while  including  some 
worthy  proposals  and  some  appropriate 
analysis,  nevertheless  fails  to  squarely 
confront  the  real  causes  of  inflation 

We  can  never  solve  the  problem  of  in- 
flation unless  we  understand  what  causes 
inflation. 

One  Government  official  who  has  seen 
fit  to  shed  much  needed  light  on  this 
subject  is  F^eral  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Arthur  Bums.  Speaking  at  com- 
mencement exercises  of  Illinois  College. 
Bums  declared  that  "if  past  experience 
is  any  guide,  the  future  of  our  countrv-  is 
in  jeopardy"  from  inflation.  He  said  that 
if  the  "debilitating  "  inflation  continue.-: 
at  anything  like  present  rates,  it  would 
"threaten  the  ver%-  foundation  of  our  so- 
ciety." 

Mr.  Bums  took  sharp  issue  with  the 
standard  explanation  of  the  main  origins 
of  inflation — that  is.  sky-rocketing  food 
and  fuel  prices  outside  of  the  control  of 
Government.  He  placed  more  emphasis 
on  "awesome"  Federal  spending,  a  re- 
sponse to  "individuals  who  have  come 
to  depend  less  and  less  on  their  ovm  ini- 
tiative and  more  and  more  on  Govern- 
ment to  achieve  their  economic  obiec- 
tlves." 

The  President  has  presented  10  pro- 
posals for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. Several  of  them  are  clearly  worth- 
while and  necessary-  and  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

His  proposal  that  the  remaining  acre- 
age limitations  on  rice,  peanuts,  and  cot- 
ton be  removed  to  increase  production 
and  lower  prices,  which  assured  alloca- 
tions of  needed  fuel  and  fertilizer.  Is 
something  which  is  necessary  and  should 
speedily  be  initiated. 

The  creation  of  a  national  energy 
board  is  similarly  necessary-  as  is  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  investment  tax  credit 
from  the  present  7  percent  for  industry 
generally  and  4  percent  for  utilities  to 
10  percent  to  stimulate  industrial  ex- 
pansion. 

The  Presidents  desire  that  Congress 
agree  to  his  spending  target  of  $300  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1975  is  vital.  Only  by  cut- 
ting Gtovemment  spending,  reducing 
our  deficit,  and  bringing  the  budget  Into 
as  much  balance  as  possible,  can  we  hope 
to  reduce  the  current  rate  of  inflation. 

It  is  unfortunate,  since  these  proposals 
of  the  President  are  aimed  at  curbing  the 
rate  of  inflation,  that  they  are  coupled 
with  a  series  oi  other  proposals — a  5-per- 
cent surcharge,  and  legislation  to  pro- 
vide public  service  employment— which 
work  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction, 
namely  to  provide  additional  inflation- 
ary forces  which  cannot  help  but  in- 
crease the  rate  of  inflation. 

Inflation  is  not  produced  by  a  mysteri- 
ous series  of  events  which  no  one  can 
understand  and  which,  accordingly, 
everyone  finds  it  difficult  to  deal  with. 
Inflation  is  caused  directly  by  Govern- 
ment— not  by  food  shortages,  oil  price 
increases,  or  a  host  of  other  economic 
changes  and  alterations. 

Economist  Hans  Senholz  notes  that — 

Inflation  l.s  the  creation  of  ne«i-  money  by 

the  monetary  authorities  In  more  traditional 

terminology,  it  is  the  creation  of  money  that 
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visibly  raises  goods  prices  and  lowers  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  .  .  It  may  take  the 
form  of  "simple  Inflation,"  In  which  case  the 
proceeds  of  the  new  money  issues  accrue  to 
the  government  for  deficit  sp>«ndinK  Or  It 
may  appear  as  "credit  expansion."  In  which 
case  the  authorities  channel  the  newly  cre- 
ated money  Into  the  loan  market.  Both 
forms  are  Inflation  In  the  broader  sense  and 
as  such  as  willful  and  deliberate  policies  con- 
ducted by  government 

Tlie  fact  i.s  that  Government  alone  is 
strictly  accountable  for  inflation  because 
Giovernment  alone  determines  the  money 
supply.  If  Government  continues  to  spend 
more  than  it  has.  no  amount  of  "con- 
trols" on  wages  and  prices,  no  tax  "sur- 
charges,'  Eind  no  publin  service  employ- 
ment, which  involves  the  spending  of  still 
more  money  which  does  not  exist,  can 
correct  the  problem.  All  such  programs 
simply  exacerbate  it. 

We  have,  in  the  recent  past  been  get- 
ting a  great  deal  of  double  talk  from  pub- 
lic officials  about  inflation.  Spealcing  on 
nationwide  television.  Herbert  Stein,  for- 
merly chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  declared  that 
the  American  people  themselves,  not 
Government  were  responsible  for  infla- 
tion. In  1971,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et, and  said  that  he,  spealcing  for  the 
Nixon  administration,  favored  a  policy  of 
more  and  more  deficits.  This,  of  course, 
encouraged  still  more  spending  by  the 
even  more  free-spending  Congress  In  the 
six  year  period  of  fiscal  1970  through  fis- 
cal 1975.  the  accumulated  Federal  funds 
deficit  will  be  $133  million.  This  Is  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  national  debt  of  the 
country  One  result  of  this,  of  course,  are 
interest  rates  of  12  percent  and  the  ever- 
expanding  budget. 

The  budget  presented  in  1974  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  a  highly  inflationary 
budget  It  called  for  more  funds  for  a 
variety  of  Federal  programs  and  called 
for  the  creation  of  expensive  new  pro- 
grams, such  as  national  health  insur- 
ance One  administration  spokesman 
said  that  the  President  was  willing  to 
"bust  the  budget"  even  further  if  that 
were  needed. 

Government  has  fueled  inflation  in 
other  ways  as  well.  For  example,  at  a 
time  when  many  busmessmen  mu.st  pay 
interest  rates  of  15  percent  to  borrow 
money,  the  Government  is  borrowing 
from  money  markets  and  lending  the 
money  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  we 
have  loaned  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars recently  at  e-percent  interest,  some 
of  It  at  5  percent. 

When  the  President  di.scusses  the  con- 
cept of  a  tax  surcharge,  he  tends  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  inflation  itself  is  a 
major  tax  impo.sed  by  the  Government 
upon  the  American  people— and  without 
ever  being  voted  upon  by  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  Inflation  is. 
in  efTect.  taxation  without  representa- 
tion 

This  point  has  been  made  by  economist 
Milton  Friedman    Dr    Friedman  notes: 
Inflation  Is  a  tax  twice  over   It  Is.  flrnt, 

a  tax  on  Income  bei-ause  It  lowers  the  real 
value  of  personal  exemptions,  and  raises  the 
rate  applied  to  our  incomes  by  pushing  us 
Into  higher  tax  brackets.  As  a  result,  taxes 
go  up  faster  than  prices,  which  mean*  that 
government    collects    more    In    real    terms. 


Second,  Inflation  Is  a  tax  on  cash  balances. 
When  prices  rise,  all  of  us  must  add  to  the 
number  of  dollars  we  hold  in  order  to  keep 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  cash  constant. 
To  get  these  extra  dollars  we  must  give  up 
some  real  resources.  «n  the  form  of  labor  or 
of  the  goods  we  could  have  purchased  In- 
stead— Just  as  we  must  In  order  to  get  the 
dollars  that  we  pay  in  explicit  taxes.  To 
whom  do  we  give  up  the  real  resources?  To 
the  government  from  whom  we  get  the  extra 
dollars  it  prints  or  makes  available  Indirectly 
through  deposits  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
System;  and  to  the  banks  that  create  book 
entries  labeled  'depo«lt«'  over  and  above  the 
amount  they  hold  as  currency  or  as  deposits 
at  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  total  of  these 
extra  dollars  Is  the  revenue  from  the  tax 
on  cash  balances,  a  revenue  that,  under  our 
system.  Is  shared  between  government  and 
the  banks 

Inflation  is  the  only  tax  which  can 
be  levied  without  specific  congressional 
authorization.  It  can  be  and  is  levied  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  without  any  consultation 
with  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  This,  as  Dr.  Friedman  points 
out: 

Ls  what  has  made  Inflation  such  a 
tempting  recourse  to  governments  in  need  of 
funds  That  is  why  countries  that  have  their 
ability  to  levy  and  collect  explicit  taxes 
destroyed  or  seriously  impaired  by  defeat  in 
war  or  by  domestic  dlsruptlon-^-and  only 
such  countries — have  experienced  hyperin- 
flation that  essentially  wiped  out  the  value 
of  their  money 

Politicians,  in  order  to  please  a  variety 
of  interest  groups— veterans,  teachers, 
businessmen,  laborers,  welfare  recipi- 
ents, et  cetera — pass  expensive  pro- 
grams of  Government  subsidization. 
Since  it  is  unpopular  to  raise  taxes  to 
pay  for  such  programs,  they  pay  for 
these  programs  through  deficits,  which 
means  inflating  the  existing  money  sup- 
ply with  newly  printed  dollars.  To  stop 
Inflation,  the  prescription  is  not  diflicult 
to  understand.  It  is  to  balance  the  budget 
by  either  raising  taxes  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditures, which  would  be  highly  un- 
popular, or  to  curtail  the  program.s  and 
bring  the  budget  Into  balance  by  reduc- 
ing expenditures.  This  also  is  highly  un- 
popular with  those  groups  receiving  such 
subsidies. 

Thus,  the  Ford  proposals  indicate  only 
that  we  still  believe  that  we  can  hnve  it 
both  ways,  that  we  can  continue  to  .'^pend 
far  more  money  than  we  have  and,  at 
the  same  time,  avoid  the  inevitable  re- 
.sults  of  such  deficits.  This,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  possible 

One  proposal  which  President  Ford 
should  consider  is  that  of  having  the 
Congre.ss  adopt  a  rule  to  limit  the  power 
of  monetary  authorities,  specifying  that 
thp  money  supply  .should  be  increa.<^ed  by 
a  fixed  percentage  year  In  and  year  out 
In  order  to  promote  economic  stability 
Another  suggestion  which  should  be 
.seriously  con.^lde.-ed  is  that  of  legislating 
in  advance  that  the  exemptions,  the 
maximum  standard  deductions,  dnd  the 
tax  brackets  under  the  personal  income 
t.nx  shall  be  adju.-^ted  each  year  for  the 
change  In  the  price  level  Most  Impor- 
tant, we  can  rigidly  enforce  a  rule  which 
holds  that  Congre.ss  can  .spend  no  more 
money  than  it  raises  in  tax  revenues. 

Approaches  such  as  these  deal  with 
the  causes  of  inflation.  Yet.  approaches 


such  as  these  are  not  offered.  What  has 
been  offered — namely  the  tax  surcharge 
and  the  proposal  for  public  service  em- 
ployment as  well  as  a  willingness  to  con- 
tinue huge  budget  deficits — can  only  ag- 
gravate the  problem. 

Government  make-work  employment 
can  never  increase  the  total  number  of 
real  jobs.  Discussing  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  additional  Government  Jobs 
economist  Henry  Hazlitt  notes: 

If  the  government  were  to  pay  for  them 
by  borrowing.  It  would  leave  less  credit 
available  for  private  business  and  prlvat* 
employers  If  It  were  to  pay  for  them  by 
Imposing  higher  taxes.  It  would  leave  the 
taxpayers  with  that  much  less  to  spend,  so 
reducing  the  employment  they  are  provid- 
ing All  that  the  program  would  do  would 
be  to  encourage  and  subsidize  excessive  wage 
rales  and  substitute  unproductive  public 
Jobs  for  production  private  ones.  It  would 
be  a  revival  of  the  unlamented  (and  In- 
flationary)   WPA    of    1935    to    1941. 

The  proposed  tax-surcharge  in  no 
sense  affects  the  rate  of  Inflation,  ex- 
cept in  a  potentially  negative  maimer. 
If  Government  spending  were  cut  by  the 
same  percentage — or  a  greater  per- 
centage— than  any  proposed  tax  In- 
crease, the  proposal  might  have  a  posi- 
tive effect  upon  reducing  Inflation.  As 
it  stands,  we  are  only  redistributing  the 
tax  burden,  making  the  hard-pressed 
middle  class  bear  an  ever  greater  share 
of  taxation,  a  share  which  they  can  ill 
afford  at  this  time.  The  increased  tax 
on  corporations  would  serve  not  to  im- 
prove our  economic  situation,  but  to 
make  it  worse.  This  would  mean  a  fur- 
ther reduction  ha  the  funds  available 
for  new  investment,  as  well  as  a  further 
disincentive  for  such  investment,  ex- 
pansion, and  new  employment.  By  dis- 
couraging production,  the  plan  would 
rai.se  prices  further. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  proposal  for 
a  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stablhty 
which  will  allegedly  monitor  wage  and 
price  beha\'ior  and  hold  public  hear- 
ings. After  our  recent  experience  with 
wage  and  pric*  controls  it  should  be  un- 
necessary to  repeat  the  evidence  of  their 
failure.  Some,  however,  seem  not  to 
have  adequately  learned  that  lesson. 

Under  wage  and  price  controls  from 
1971  to  1973  we  saw  consumer  prices  rise 
8.4  percent,  retail  food  prices  rise  16  5 
percent  and  wholesale  prices  rise  17.4 
percent. 

Controls  did  not  correct  our  Inflation 
problem  then,  and  cannot  correct  it  now. 
Controls  do  not  deal  with  the  causes  of 
Inflation  and.  as  a  result,  carmot  in  any 
way  stop  it.  Prof.  Murray  Rothbard  de- 
clares that  controls  cannot  work  and 
that— 

The  prime  reason  why  they  won't  work  Is 
that  they  do  not  tackle  the  cause  of  Infla- 
tion, but  only  lash  out  at  the  symptoms  . 
Every  price  Is  simply  the  terms  of  an  ex- 
change on  the  market  .  .  When  I  buy  a 
newspaper  for  a  dime,  10  cents  In  money  Is 
being  exchanged  for  one  newspaper  .  .  And 
so  the  key  to  what  makes  prices  high  or  low 
Is  the  relationship  between  the  supply  of 
goods  available  and  the  supply  of  money 
Suppose  that  by  some  magic  process,  the 
quantity  of  money  In  the  country  doubles 
overnight  The  supply  of  goods  remains  the 
same,  for  nothing  has  really  happened  to 
lower  or  raise  them.  But  then  we  will  enwr 
the  market  with  twice  as  many  dollars  burn- 


mg  a  hole  In  our  pocket  as  compared  to  yes- 
terday ...  we  will  all  have  to  pay  20  cents 
for  the  same  newspaper. 

As  far  back  as  the  Roman  Empire  we 
can  see  clearlj'  how  wage  and  price  con- 
trols fail  to  stem  the  tide  of  inflation. 
Emperor  Diocletian,  about  the  year  A.D. 
300.  w!?s  faced  with  the  problem  of  ris- 
ing prices  in  the  wake  of  an  Increase  In 
the  quantity  of  money  and  a  debase- 
ment of  its  value. 

Tlie  historian  Duray  wrote: 

Under  the  Impression  that  to  give  to  a 
piece  of  metal  whatever  value  they  liked,  it 
sufficed  to  engrave  the  Emperor's  name  upon 
It,  the  Roman  Government  had  ended  by 
putting  in  circulation  pieces  of  "silver"  and 
■gold "  which  contained  neither  silver  nor 
gold  .  .  Very  high  prices  resulted  therefore 
from   the    depreciation   of   the   currency. 

In  his  effort  to  bring  prices  down  to 
what  he  considered  a  normal  level.  Dio- 
cletian did  not  content  himself  with 
such  half  measures  as  we  in  the  United 
States  have  attempted.  Instead,  he  fixed 
the  maxlmimi  prices  at  which  beef, 
grain,  eggs,  clothing,  and  other  articles 
should  be  sold,  and  prescribed  the  pen- 
alty of  death  for  anyone  who  disposed 
of  his  wages  at  a  higher  figure. 

The  fact  that  government  control  over 
wages  and  prices  failed  in  Rome  is  now 
clear  to  all.  A  contemporary  historian. 
Laetantius.  writing  within  a  decade  or  so 
of  the  event,  presented  the  considered 
verdict  on  Diocletian : 

After  many  oppressions  which  he  put  in 
practice  had  brought  a  general  dearth  upon 
the  empire,  he  set  himself  to  regulate  the 
prices  of  all  vendible  things.  There  was  also 
much  blood  shed  upon  very  slight  and 
trifling  accounts:  and  the  people  brought 
provisions  no  more  to  markets,  since  they 
could  not  get  a  reasonable  price  for  them: 
and  this  increased  the  dearth  so  much,  that 
st  last  after  many  had  died  by  It,  the  law 
was  laid  aside. 

The  problem  with  controls,  it  should 
now  be  clear,  is  not  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  administered  or  the  level  at 
which  they  axe  imposed.  The  problem  is 
the  mistaken  concept  of  a  govemmen- 
tally  controlled  economy.  Henry  HazIltt 
notes: 

There  is  no  right  way  of  doing  it.  There  Is 
no  right  way  of  doing  a  wrong  thing  .  .  . 
Instead  of  talking  of  'fair'  profits,  and  'fair' 
wages,  we  ought  to  be  talking  about  func- 
tional wagee,  functional  prices,  and  func- 
tional profits.  I»rices  have  work  to  do.  What 
they  do  in  effect  is  to  give  the  necessary 
signals  to  production.  They  direct  production 
Into  the  things  that  are  most  wanted  .  .  . 
Price  fixing  destroys  the  signals  on  which 
this  ever-changing  balance  depends. 

In  his  speech.  President  Ford  said  that 
the  "acid  test"  of  the  Goverrunent's  de- 
termination to  defeat  inflation  is  his 
proposal  for  a  1-year  temporary  5  per- 
cent tax  surcharge.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  "acid  test"  oi  the  Government's  de- 
termination to  defeat  inflation  should 
relate  directly  to  its  causes.  That  acid 
test  should  be  to  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures, bring  the  budget  into  bal- 
ance, and  stop  the  artificial  increase  in 
the  money  supply. 

The  President  has  asked  for  "sacri- 
fice," but  the  only  ones  who  will  sacrifice 
under  the  program  which  has  been  pre- 
sented is  the  hard  working  middle  class. 
What  we  need  Is  "sacrifice"  on  the  part 


of  those  who  receive  money  they  have 
not  earned,  such  as  the  recipients  of 
every  variety  of  goverrmient  subsidy. 
Only  by  cutting  government  spending 
can  Inflation  be  brought  Into  check.  To 
increase  taxes  for  the  middle  class  in 
order  to  continue  subsidizing  others  only 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  middle  class 
to  pay  its  own  bills  and  to  live  the  kind 
of  life  their  hard  work  should  entitle 
them  to  enjoy. 

Few  observers  outside  of  the  political 
arena  believe  that  the  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram which  has  been  presented  will,  in 
any  way,  stem  the  tide  of  inflation.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  declared  that  Presi- 
dent Ford's  program  "is  unlikely  to  cure 
the  Nation's  economic  ills  soon  and  is 
sure  to  deflate  some  high  hopes  built  up 
as  a  result  of  his  series  of  summit  meet- 
ing." Bernard  A.  Monaghan,  chairman 
of  'Vulcan  Materials  Co..  said  that  he  is 
afraid  that  the  proposed  5-percent  sur- 
tax on  all  corporate  income  and  on  some 
of  the  income  of  families  earning  over 
$15,000  woidd  only  tend  to  reduce  sav- 
ings and  investment  even  further  while 
doing  little  to  reduce  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  Prof.  Richard  N.  Cooper  of  Yale 
University  called  the  proposed  surtax  a 
mistake.  He  said: 

The  inflation  we  have  now  doesn't  derive 
from  excess  demand  In  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  contraction 
of  the  economy.  We  have  to  worry  about  the 
recessionary  tendencies. 

Richard  Kjeldsen,  economist  with  Se- 
curity Pacific  National  Bank  of  Los  An- 
geles, said  that  he  was  concerned  that 
the  5-percent  surcharge  "will  step  u^  the 
recession"  and  not  be  very  effective  in 
reducing  inflation. 

Even  those  who  generally  praised  the 
President's  speech  were  disappointed. 
Paul  Orefflce.  for  example,  vice  president 
of  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent gave  "basically  a  very  positive 
speech."  But  Mr.  OreflQce  said  he  was  'a 
little  disappointed"  that  the  President 
had  not  outlined  specific  budget  cuts.  He 
specifically  praised  only  the  proposed  in- 
crease In  the  investment  tax  credit : 

If  we  are  going  to  curb  inflation,  the  coun- 
try needs  more  production,  and  I  think  this 
will  help  encourage  that. 

All  of  us  desperately  want  to  see  an 
end  to  the  rimaway  inflation  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  Many  in  goverrunent.  however, 
do  not  want  to  alienate  the  many  groups 
which  receive  huge  payments  from 
Washington  and,  as  a  result,  seek  to  con- 
trol Inflation  in  every  possible  manner 
except  the  one  which  will  work;  namely, 
balancing  the  budget  and  stabilizing  the 
money  supply. 

Unless  we  take  these  necessarj*  steps, 
we  cannot  help  but  see  inflation  continue 
to  increase.  I  will  support  all  those  steps 
which  I  believe  are  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  causes  of  Inflation,  but  will  be  forced 
to  oppose  those  measures  which  tend 
simply  to  exacerbate  and  continue  the 
current  situation  at  a  somewhat  lower 
political  cost. 

It  is  time  that  all  of  us  place  partisan 
politics  aside,  for  in  the  long  run  the  best 
politics  is  that  which  stabilizes  our  econ- 
omy. Any  political  party  or  legislator  who 
helps  to  bring  about  that  result  will  in- 
evitably be  supported  by  the  majority  of 


voters.  Good  politics  and  good  economics, 
in  the  long  run,  go  hand  in  hand.  Many, 
however,  are  slow  to  realize  thLs  Unless 
they  do.  the  Nation  will  find  itself  in 
more  than  economic  trouble,  for  an  econ- 
omy in  trouble  leads  to  many  other  nega- 
tive societal  results 

My  hope  is  that  we  can  avoid  such 
results.  The  best  way  to  do  so  is  for  the 
Congress  to  assert  its  own  authority,  re- 
fuse to  spend  more  than  it  takes  in  reve- 
nues, eliminate  the  total  control  over  the 
money  supply  now-  in  the  hands  of  non- 
elected  officials,  and  begin  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt  A  program  such  as  this 
will  produce  dramatic  results  Unfortu- 
nately, things  may  have  to  become  worse 
before  the  majority  of  legislators  appre- 
ciate this  fact. 


SUPPORT  FOR  "SAFE  DRINKING 
WATER  ACT" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  '  Mr.  Robison  ■  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  committee  version  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  rather  than  the 
substitute  bill  which  I  proposed  a  few 
weelts  ago.  I  want  to  explain,  today,  the 
turn  of  events  which  has  brought  me 
to  abandon  H.R.  16760,  the  substitute 
proposal  I  had  hoped  might  find  .some 
support  within  the  administration 

Four  years  ago.  September  1970  to 
be  exact.  I  introduced  the  Pure  Drmkmg 
Water  Act  in  the  wake  of  an  extensive 
Public  Health  Service  study  of  the  na- 
tion's drinking  water  systems,  which  in« 
dicated  that  40  percent  of  the  969  sys- 
tems studied  failed  to  meet  one  or  more 
of  the  rudimentary  Federal  drinkmg 
water  standards  then  in  effect.  Since 
then.  I  have  devoted  more  time  to  this 
legislation  than  any  other  single  issue  I 
have  been  involved  with,  and  much  of 
that  time  has  been  spent  seeking  both 
the  old  and  the  new  administration  s  co- 
operation in  drawing  up  an  acceptable 
compromise  bill. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  those  wTth- 
in  OMB  and  EPA  who  are  charged  with 
setting  the  administration  line  on  safe 
drinking  water  legislation,  agree  that  a 
problem  exists  We  have  never  come  to 
agree,  however,  on  the  best  means  for 
Federal  participation  in  sohing  this 
problem.  It  is  my  observation — and  only 
mine,  in  the  context  of  these  remarks — 
that  administration  spokesmen  are  will- 
ing to  dismiss  the  legitimate  and 
documented  drinking  water  quality  prob- 
lem which  exists  in  this  countrv-.  and 
which  daily  contributes  to  sickness  and 
disease  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
in  order  to  defend  the  theoretical  legiti- 
macy of  the  "New  Federalism"  doctrine. 

Were  we  all  part  of  a  imiversity  fac- 
ulty, we  might  have  the  leisure  and  the 
social  duty  to  Identify  the  correctness 
and  the  shortcomings  of  the  'New  Fed- 
eralism" concept.  As  a  legislator,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  afford  to  overlook  an  ob- 
vious and  serious  national  problem  for 
the  sake  of  participating  in  such  an 
ideological   debate  which  would  center 
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Inevitably  around  that  always  vexing 
question  ot  whether  or  not,  in  attempting 
to  solve  a  problem  such  as  has  been  pre- 
sented here,  the  several  States  and  their 
subordinate  municipal  entities  were  bet- 
ter equipped,  and  equally  as  motivated  as 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
to  take  the  lead  in  producing  that  solu- 
tion 

My  aforementioned  substitute  proposal 
would  have  led  to  greater  dependence  on 
the  States  and  local  municipalities  in 
this  regard.  However,  it  is  necessary  to 
say  that  I  was  never  fully  convinced  that 
this  change  from  the  committee  biU's 
provisions  was  all  that  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, since  its  own  provisions  as  now 
finally  in  place  had  moved  a  substantial 
distance  in  the  same  direction  from  the 
enforcement  concept  the  committee — or 
some  of  its  members — originally  had  in 
mind. 

In  that  regard,  my  colleagues  will  note 
that — perhaps  out  of  deference  to  my 
own  early  work  on  this  problem  area  and 
in  the  search  for  a  legislation  response — 
the  committee  has  kindly  allowed  my 
name  to  appear  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  its  final  product;  a  rather  unusual  but 
surely,  in  this  Instance,  a  most  welcome 
recognition  of  my  Interest  and  efforts. 

The  committee  members,  particularly 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Rogers  I  who  have  been  so  cooperative 
with  me  in  such  regards,  have  imder- 
stood.  I  am  sure,  as  I  wish  all  my  col- 
leagues to  similarly  understand,  that  the 
work  I  undertook  to  put  together  my 
substitute,  along  with  its  recent  intro- 
duction, was  chiefly  an  effort  on  my  part 
to  draw  the  spokesmen  for  the  current 
and  the  preceding  administrations,  they 
being  the  individual's  charged  with  for- 
mulating an  administration  position  on 
this  legislation,  into  a  more-productive 
discussion  of  the  basic  issues  involved 
than  had  developed  during  the  long 
months  of  committee  deliberation.'^. 

I  regret  to  have  to  say  that,  as  of  this 
late  date  even,  that  effort  on  my  part  has 
yielded  nothing.  Instead  of  discussing 
the  basic  issues  and  exhibiting  a  willing- 
ness to  seek  a  viable  compromise — if  one 
existed — of  whatever  differences  were 
present,  as  between  the  committee  prod- 
uct and  the  administration  viewpoint, 
representatives  of  both  OMB  and  the 
White  House  Congressional  Liaison  Of- 
fice have  been  lobbying  actively  against 
the  committee  bill  both  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  State  capitals  around  the 
country 

Further,  the  threat  of  a  Presidential 
veto  has  been  raised — something  my  sub- 
stitute, if  adopted,  might  have  made  less 
threatening  although,  again  to  be  frank 
about  it,  I  have  had  no  signal  whatsoever 
from  either  OMB  or  the  White  House 
that  such  would  be  the  event. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  Rules  Commlt- 
tees  action,  this  morning,  and  for  its 
consideration  in  making  my  substitute 
"in  order"  when  the  bill  comes  to  the 
floor. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  exLstence  of 
my  substitute  and  such  conversations  as 
I  have  had  about  it  with  some  of  the 
Rules  Committee  members  has  misled  no 
one  ?s  to  my  basic  interests  and  hiten- 
tions  If  there  were  substaatial  support 
for   the  substitute— as   thM-e  is   not — I 
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might  have  gone  forward  with  it  in  a 
good  faith  effort  to  avoid  a  Presidential 
veto. 

Absent  that  support,  however,  and  ab- 
sent any  sort  of  constructive  administra- 
tion position,  I  would  now  state  that  the 
committee  bill  has  my  full  support — and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  also  support  It. 

It  Ls  an  acceptable  bill.  It  defines  a 
serious  national  problem,  and  It  proposes 
a  realistic  and  reasonable  method  for 
arriving  at  its  resolution.  I  trust  that, 
when  President  Ford,  himself,  under- 
stands the  situation — as,  given  his  other 
burdens.  I  doubt  he  now  does — this  bill 
will  receive  hLs  approval. 


MR.  ABILIO  DE  OLIVEIRA  AQUAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler*  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  thLs  opportunity  to  cali 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
outstanding  contribution  of  Mr.  Abilio 
de  Oliveira  Aguas  of  Berkley,  Mass..  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Aguas  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1925  as  Portuguese  Vice  Consul  in 
Providence.  R.I.  In  protest  against  the 
dictatorial  policies  of  the  regime  of  Dr. 
Antonio  Salazar.  Mr.  Aguas  gave  up  this 
prestigious  post  and  resigned  from  Por- 
tugal's diplomatic  service.  Since  tlaat 
time,  he  has  remained  In  exile  from  his 
native  Portugal,  lecturing  and  tutoring 
in  the  United  States. 

Recently,  Dr.  Mario  Soares,  Foreign 
Minister  of  Portugal,  traveled  to  Mas- 
sachusetts to  cite  Abilio  Aguas  for  his 
"unrelenting  campaign  to  restore  de- 
mocracy and  dignity  to  their  homeland." 
In  this  tribute.  Dr.  Soares  noted  that 
Mr.  Aguas  had  never  lost  the  spark  of 
liberty  or  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

It  is  this  meaningful  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice  which 
too  often  go  unrecognized,  yet  it  Is  this 
same  dedication  which  200  years  ago 
gave  birth  to  our  own  Nation. 


RECYCLING   PETRODOLL.'^RS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  huge 
increase  in  oil  bills  imposed  by  the  OPEC 
cartel  has  raised  tremendous  problems 
for  every  consuming  country.  As  usual, 
those  who  are  weakest  have  been  hit 
hardest. 

One  problem  that  consiuning  countries 
face  is  simply  where  to  find  all  the  money 
needed  to  pay  the  oil  bill.  Countries  that 
have  very  little  in  the  way  of  hard  foreign 
exchange  are  weak  economically,  and 
what  they  spend  for  oil  is  not  coming 
bick  to  them  by  way  of  trade.  Even  the 
United  States  has  been  put  into  a  trade 
deficit  position  because  of  high  oil  costs. 

The  fact  is  that  more  and  more  money 
i.s  stacking  up  in  the  vaults  of  OPEC 
members.  To  put  it  plainly,  if  that  money 
does  not  start  moving  around — or  belns 
recycled,  as  the  economists  like  to  say — 


some  people  are  Just  not  going  to  have 
anj'thlng  left  to  buy  oil  with  anymore. 

Money  is  the  oil  of  national  economies 
If.  so  to  speak,  the  oil  cartel  soaks  up  ali 
the  money  and  stashes  it  away  in  their 
oil  barrels,  nobody  is  going  to  be  able  to 
do  business  any  more. 

Recycling  money  is  the  function  of  the 
whole  economic  system,  which  moves 
money  from  places  where  it  isn't  needed 
to  places  where  it  is  needed.  That  is  what 
banking  and  commerce  Is  all  about. 

The  trouble  with  oil  money  is  that 
there  has  been  such  a  tremendous  shift 
in  its  amount  that  nobody  Is  quite  cer- 
tain how  to  keep  the  cash  flowing  to  the 
places  where  it  is  needed,  so  that  the 
world  economy  can  be  kept  moving  at 
more  or  less  a  smooth  pace. 

Up  to  now.  this  recycling  business  has 
been  done  by  banks,  for  the  most  part. 
The  OPEC  members  invest  their  money 
in  one  money  market  or  another,  so  it 
moves  aroimd. 

The  trouble  Is  that  the  banks  can  only 
make  so  many  loans  and  accept  so  much 
risk.  No  prudent  banker  is  very  excited 
about  the  future  economic  prospects  of 
India  or  Italy  these  days,  so  the  oil  dol- 
lars do  not  get  back  to  those  countries  in 
the  same  quantities  as  those  countries 
are  spending.  In  other  words,  because 
commercial  banks  cannot  assume  the 
colossal  risks  of  financing  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy,  that  country  has  a  harder 
time  of  getting  the  "petrodough"  it  has  to 
have. 

The  Italians  therefore  must  find  an- 
other source  of  financing. 

In  their  case,  the  Government  of  Ger- 
many anted  up  enough  marks  to  keep 
Italy  afloat  for  a  few  months — for  a  stiff 
price. 

Iran  has  sort  of  helped  India,  for  the 
time  being. 

But  these  efforts  are  not  enough  to 
get  all  the  oil  money  into  the  places 
where  it  is  desperately  needed. 

That  is  why  we  hear  so  much  talk 
about  a  new  "oil  facility"  at  the  Inter- 
national Monetarj'  F\ind,  and  new  lend- 
ing resources  to  be  developed  at  the 
World  Bank — to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  those  countries  that  are  unable  to 
finance  their  oil  supplies  through  any 
presently  available  medium. 

If  some  kind  of  way  can  be  found  to 
take  care  of  those  countries  who  can 
not  be  served  by  the  existing  world 
financing  system,  why  not  do  it? 

One  reason  not  to  rush  into  a  recycling 
scheme  Is  that  what  It  really  comes  down 
to  is  making  more  and  more  loans  to 
governments  that  can  afford  them  less 
and  less.  Somebody  would  have  to  pull 
the  string  one  day.  and  pay  the  piper. 
Chances  are  that  a  good  number  of  the 
dollars  that  we  put  out  into  a  recycling 
system  would  be  lost. 

Certainly  we  have  humane  responsi- 
bilities to  meet,  but  we  should  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  the  underwriter  to  take 
all  the  risks  that  are  Involved  In  sorting 
out  the  recycling  problem.  After  all.  It 
is  not  a  problem  that  we  created. 

European  governments  are  by  and 
large  anxious  for  the  United  States  to 
back  a  big  oil  recycling  machine,  but 
thus  far  our  Government  has  been  pru- 
dently cool  toward  this  notion. 
Secretar>-  Simon  says  simply: 
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A  beavy  reeponjlblUty  In  this  sltiiatlon  lies 
with  tlie  governments  of  the  oU  producing 
countries. 

And  how  right  he  Is.  Why  should  we 
take  the  risk  of  backing  a  financial 
mechanism  that  would  simply  perpetuate 
the  price  gouging  of  OPEC,  and  make 
life  easier  for  the  cartel? 

By  not  jumping  Into  the  recycling 
business,  our  Gtovernment  is,  for  a  fact, 
asking  the  commercial  banks  to  take  up 
a  strain  that  they  would  rather  not  have, 
and  asking  some  of  our  friends  to  un- 
dergo strains  that  they  woiUd  rather 
avoid — but  we  are  also  putting  pressure 
on  our  friends  abroad  to  cooperate  a  little 
with  us  in  trying  to  mitigate  the  power  of 
the  cartel,  and  letting  the  cartel  carry 
some  of  its  own  problems.  We  would  be 
wrong  to  let  the  world  slip  into  economic 
chaos  and  depression.  We  would  also  be 
wrong  to  make  OPEC  any  stronger  than 
it  is.  Somewhere  between  catastrophe 
from  an  economic  freezeup  and  siuren- 
dering  to  OPEC,  there  is  a  way  for  the 
world  to  solve  its  oil  financing  problems. 
We  have  to  help  find  a  way  to  solve  those 
problems,  and  we  have  to  supply  leader- 
ship and  encouragement  to  our  friends 
who  would  rather  quit  than  fight. 


CHARGING  MORE  FOR  LESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melchkr),  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  news  articles 
which  have  just  appeared  in  Montana 
papers  about  a  new  express  mall  service 
Instituted  In  four  Montana  cities. 

For  an  extra  fee,  the  Postal  Service 
promises  to  deliver  mall  within  24  hours 
to  any  one  of  405  cities  in  the  country — » 
service  I  thought  all  air  mail  patrons 
were  entitled  to  get  for  the  regular  air- 
mail fee  they  are  being  charged. 

If  the  Postal  Service  falls  to  deliver  in 
24  hours,  the  patron  gets  back  his  extra 
fee. 

It  is  very  magnanimous,  but  that  does 
not  help. 

You  pay  the  new  Postal  Service  money 
to  do  what  they  are  supposed  to  do — 
deliver  your  mail  promptly.  And  if  they 
fail  to  do  what  they  are  supposed  to  do 
anyhow,  you  get  your  extra  money  back. 

Why  should  anyone  have  to  pay  more 
than  airmail  rates  to  get  a  mailing  from 
Washington  to  Billings,  Mont.,  by  tomor- 
row when  there  are  a  dozen  air  flights  on 
which  the  mail  could  be  transrwrted  In 
4  to  8  hours?  or  to  San  Francisco,  Bos- 
ton, or  New  Orleans? 

Are  we  going  to  get  a  proposition  from 
the  Postal  Service  for  a  special  charge 
to  assure  patrons  their  first-class  mail 
will  be  delivered  in  a  fortnight,  or  their 
fourth-class  packages  within  30  days 
after  they  are  mailed? 

Will  the  Postal  Service  spring  a  new 
deal  for  a  double  special  fee  to  assure 
that  Christmas  packages  mailed  before 
December  1  will  be  delivered  by  Christ- 
mas in  the  48  contiguous  States,  or  by 
next  July  4  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska? 

I  would  appreciate  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  advising  me  of 
the  justification  of  this  special  fee. 


I  Include  In  the  Record  the  article 
from  the  October  8  Issue  of  the  Great 
Falls  Tribime  armouncing  this  new  extra 
charge  for  not  ditching  your  mall: 

Faio^  Linkbd  to  Express  Mail  Service 

Great  Palls  has  been  linked  to  the  guar- 
anteed expreas  m&U  aerylce  program  of  the 
UJ5.  Postal  Service,  Postmaster  Richard  Dllle 
announced. 

The  program  offers  overnight  delivery, 
which  Is  guaranteed  under  a  money-back 
provision.  Dllle  said.  If  the  delivery  requires 
longer  than  34  hours,  the  customer  is  re- 
funded his  charges. 

The  express  mail  service  Is  designed  for 
buslneeees  and  others  who  are  able  to  sched- 
ule mall  pickup  and  deUvery  needs  on  spe- 
cific days  of  the  week.  A  total  at  148  cities  In 
the  western  region  of  the  postal  service  now 
offer  the  service. 

Other  cities  In  Montana  taking  part  are  Bil- 
lings. Helena  and  Missoula.  Cities  involved 
nationwide  number  405. 

Letters,  checks  and  other  documents  with 
a  time  value  as  well  as  many  products  can  be 
sent  by  programmed  express  mall.  Products 
already  being  delivered  Include  medical  sam- 
ples, spare  parts,  photographs  and  film,  In- 
terior decorating  supplies  and  computer 
tapes. 

Businesses  Interested  In  the  program  should 
contact  Ed  Landes.  customer  service  repre- 
sentative at  the  Great  Palls  Post  Office. 


EXTENDING  VETERANS  EDUCATION 
BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Koch, 
a  bill  to  extend  the  maximum  entitle- 
ment to  educational  assistance  for  eligi- 
ble veterans  from  36  to  45  months.  This 
bill  does  not  restrict  the  additional  9 
months  of  entitlement  to  pursuit  of  an 
undergraduate  degree  only:  It  would  en- 
able our  yoimg  veterans  to  pursue  grad- 
uate work  if  they  so  desire. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  conferees 
on  the  Veterans  Education  and  Rehabil- 
itation Amendments  Act  have  submitted 
a  report  to  the  House  which  would  also 
extend  the  basic  entitlement  period  from 
36  to  45  months.  However,  the  conference 
report  restricts  the  additional  9  months 
of  entitlement  to  undergraduate  work 
only.  It  in  effect  deprives  Vietnam  veter- 
ans from  continuing  their  studies  beyond 
the  undergraduate  level.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  conference  agreement,  vets  would 
not  be  able  to  use  their  GI  benefits  for 
law  school,  medical  school,  or  any  kind  of 
postgraduate  study.  I  believe  this  re- 
striction is  simply  imrealistlc  in  terms 
of  the  education  and  training  needed  in 
today's  job  market.  In  an  increasing 
number  of  fields,  postgraduate  study  has 
become  as  essential  as  the  initial  under- 
graduate degree. 

The  original  conference  report  on  the 
veterans  education  bill  and  the  original 
Senate  measure — S.  2784 — extended  the 
basic  entitlement  period  to  45  months 
without  any  restrictions  on  graduate 
study.  It  is  an  injustice  to  our  veterans 
that  this  essential  provision  has  been 
emasculated  in  its  second  go-around  with 
the  conferees  In  addition.  It  is  simply 
not  good  sense  to  try  to  save  money  In 


the  short  term  when  an  unrestricted  ex- 
tension of  entitlement  would  significant- 
ly increase  the  earnings  capability  and 
productivity  of  the  Vietnam  vet",  and 
thus  meaningfully  increase  economic 
growth  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with  remoMng 
the  unnecessarj-  restrictions  on  the  en- 
titlement extension.  I  believe  the  House 
must  also  address  itself  to  certain  of  the 
other  shortcomings  in  the  conference 
agreement.  I  reahze  that  considering 
the  months  of  negotiations  on  the  vet- 
erans' education  bill  and  the  opposition 
to  it  from  several  areas,  most  notably 
from  the  administration,  the  compromise 
worked  out  is  the  best  that  could  be 
expected  at  this  time.  However,  we  must 
not  leave  the  Vietnam  vet  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  conference  report  is 
the  final  word  on  upgrading  the  GI  bill. 

I  am  ver>'  much  disappointed  that  the 
original  Senate  provision,  which  I  co- 
authored  on  the  House  side,  to  provide 
tuition  supplements  to  vets  in  high  cost 
education  areas,  was  deleted  from  the 
conference  report.  A  variable  tuition 
payment  is  essential  if  we  are  to  equalize 
the  "real  value"  of  GI  benefits  in  States 
with  differing  public  education  costs  The 
Education  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  is  prepared  to  report  such  a 
measure  to  the  full  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  move  forward  on  the  tuition  supple- 
ment concept  without  further  delay. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  dis- 
parity in  the  conference  report  between 
the  23-percent  increase  in  educational 
benefits  and  the  18 -percent  increase  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  on-the-job- 
training  benefits.  I  realize  that  the  par- 
liamentarj-  situation  which  exists  in  the 
House  necessitated  this  disparitv:  how- 
ever. I  believe  we  now  have  an"  obliga- 
tion to  put  through  a  separate  measure 
bringing  the  18-percent  increase  in  voca- 
tional rehab  benefits  up  to  the  23-per- 
cent level. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President  will  not  veto  the  veterans'  ed- 
ucation bill,  as  has  been  reported  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  take  care  of  the 
other  shortcomings  in  the  GI  bill  and 
not  to  retrace  our  steps.  Again.  I  want 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  if  we  can 
s.oend  $2' 2  million  on  South  Vietnam 
we  can  certainly  come  up  with  the  money 
to  help  the  young  Americans  who  fought 
there. 

I  will  be  asking  for  cosponsors  on  my 
bill  to  extend  the  basic  entitlement 
period  to  45  months  without  restrictions 
I  am  also  looking  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  provide  the  other 
needed  unprovements  in  the  GI  bill 


CONDOMINIUMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  iMrs.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Ilhnois  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  I  was  scheduled  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  condominiums. 
However,  due  to  the  legislative  business 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee  I 
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was  unable  to  personally  present  my 
statement.  I  thanls  the  S«iate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing,  and  its  very  gracious 
chairman.  Senator  Sparkman.  for  offer- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  testify  and 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  state- 
ment I  would  have  given  this  mormng. 
It  IS  as  follows : 

TESTIMONY  or  Representative 
Cahdiss  Colliks 
Deab  Mk.  Chaikman.  Senators.  It  Ls  a 
privilege  and  honor  to  be  here  with  you  this 
morning  to  discuss  national  condonilnlum 
regulations  which  provide  certain  protec- 
tions to  potential  buyers  of  condominiums 
newly  built  and  to  tenants  wfeo  live  in  units 
that  are  schedueld  for  conveeslon  Into  con- 
dominiums Ss  the  author  of  the  first  leg- 
islation iHR.  15071).  National  Condomin- 
ium Act,  introduced  on  N&y  29  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  t<j  provide  such 
protections,  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
Subcommittee   In   undertaking   this   task. 

In  the  interest  of  saving  time  because  I  am 
currently  due  In  a  Public  Works  mark-up 
session  in  the  House.  I  will  limit  my  re- 
marks to  those  regulations  which  I  think 
might  not  be  covered  in  either  or  both  of 
the  bills  that  are  before  this  Subcommittee: 
S.  3658  Introduced  by  Senator  Blden  and 
S.  4047  Introduced  by  Senator*  Proxmlre  and 
Brooke.  My  main  concern  Is  tbat  neither  bill 
directly  undertakes  to  solve  the  problem 
of  tenant  displacements  In  apartment  build- 
ings that  are  being  convert-ed  Into  condo- 
minium units.  S  3658  provide*  that  tenants 
of  converted  apartments  be  given  a  60-day 
exclusive  option  to  purchase  their  unit;  S 
4047  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
make  a  complete  study  of  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  condominium  conversions  and 
the  problems  of  tenant  relocations  On  the 
other  hand,  my  legislation  will  offer  more 
concrete  protections  for  the  tenants  by 
providing  that  they  not  only  have  first 
priority  In  purchasing  their  units,  but  that 
they  be  given  six  months  in  Which  to  decide 
to  do  so.  Furthermore,  H.R.  15071  provides 
In  Section  5(c)(3)  that  "more  than  half  of 
the  tenants  in  the  structure  or  structures  in- 
volved will  have  freely  agreed  (before  the 
conversion  to  condominium  tlse  can  occtir) 
either  to  purchase  their  dwelling  units  or 
to  move  from  the  structure  "  My  reason  for 
Including  this  provision  In  the  t>lU  Is  this. 

We  are  experiencing  a  severe  housing  crisis, 
not  only  In  metropolitan  areas,  but  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  unethical  to  literally 
force  people  out  of  their  apartments  when 
they  have  nowhere  elae  to  go. 

In  Chicago,  tor  example,  only  two  out  of 
every  one  hundred  residency  are  vacant 
Consider  the  predicament  of  tenants  In  a 
100-apartment  complex  slate4  for  conver- 
sion If  none  of  these  families  can  afford  to 
buy  their  "condominium".  th»y  are.  never- 
theless, forced  out  of  their  ftirmer  homes 
Only  two  of  these  100  people  can  expect  to 
find  a  .new  residence  (let  alcjne  a  parallel 
one)  In  Chicago  The  other  nlaety-elght  are 
left  with  nothing,  given  th*  present  2% 
vacancy  rate 

In  our  efforts  to  protect  th«  owner  of  the 
apartment  complex  we  must  oot  Ignore  the 
rights  of  the  people  living  In  tlw  apartments 
By  adopting  a  bill  similar  to  HR  15071.  the 
federal  government  would  not  be  violating 
the  property  rights  of  the  owijer,  but  would 
be  providlJig  greatly  needed  protection  for  the 
all  but  helpless  residents  Qertalnly.  not 
every  interference  with  property  riphts  Is  a 
deprivation  of  property  requlrftig  compensa- 
tion. [See  NLRB  v  Cities  Service  Oil  Co. 
122  F  2nd  149  (2nd  Clr  ]9«  )  ,  Breard  v 
Alexandria.  341  VS.  822  ( 1951) ,  and  Euclid  v 
Ambler  Co  .  272  US.  365  (1926)1 

Further.  It  must  be  reemphaslzed  that  the 
federal  government  does  have  the  power  to 
make  regulations  with  respect  to  health,  wel- 


fare and  morals,  and  la  thus  able  to  legislate 
In  this  manner 

"The  Fifth  Amendment  Imposes  ...  no 
i^reater  limitation  upon  the  national  power 
than  does  the  Fourteenth  .Amendment  upon 
state  power.  If  the  nature  and  conditions  of  a 
restriction  upon  the  use  or  disposition  of 
property  are  such  that  a  state  could,  under 
the  police  power,  impose  It  consistently  with 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  then  the  United 
States  may  for  a  permitted  purpose  lmpo.se 
a  like  restriction  consistently  with  the  Fifth 
Amendment  without  making  compensation." 
US  V  American  Bond  and  Mortgage  Co.,  31 
F.  2nd  318.  aff.nd,  52  F  2nd  318,  cert  den 
285  U.S.  538 

Therefore.  If  a  statute  evidences  a  reason- 
able exercise  of  the  federal  power  for  the 
public  welfare  or  public  interest  (in  this  case 
housing),  its  provisions  do  not  constitute  a 
deprivation  of  property  without  due  process 
(a  taking  I  merely  because  it  limits  or  re- 
stricts the  use  which  the  owner  may  make 
of  his  property.  |See  Bowles  v.  Willmgham. 
321  U.S.b03  (1944)    1 

The  question  that  immediately  comes  to 
mind.  then,  is  whether  or  not  this  provision 
In  H.R.  15071  is  a  reasonable  restriction  on 
the  use  of  property.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
affirmed, In  1958.  that  "the  mere  fact  that 
(such  action]  deprives  the  property  owner  of 
the  mo6t  profitable  use  of  his  property  Is 
not  necessarily  eiaough  to  establish  the  own- 
er's right  to  compensation  '  U  S.  v  Central 
Eureka  Mining  Co.  357  US  155.  168:  see 
further.  Mulger  v  Kansas.  123  US  623  664, 
668.669. 

Finally.  Mr  Justice  Brandels  wrote  for  the 
Court  In  Ncishvilte.  C.  A-  St  L  Ry  v  Walters. 
294  US   405,  429  (1935), 

"It  Is  true  that  the  police  power  embraces 
regulations  designed  to  promote  public  con- 
venience or  the  general  welfare,  and  not 
merely  those  In  the  Interest  of  public  health 
safety  and  morals  •  •  •  But  when  particu- 
lar individuals  are  singled  out  to  bear  the 
cost  of  advancing  the  public  convenience, 
that  Imposition  must  bear  .some  reasonable 
relation  to  the  evils  to  be  eradicated  or  the 
advantages  to  be  secured  " 

I  believe  that  the  need  to  Insure  adequate 
housing  for  the  people  of  this  Nation  during 
this  period  of  Inflationary  crisis  heavily  out- 
weighs any  slijjht  imposition  to  be  borne  by 
the  property  owners  in  the  disposition  of 
their  property. 

I  would  like.  now.  to  turn  to  other  area.s 
that  I  think  should  be  covered  In  any  legisla- 
tion that  this  Sut>comniittee  acts  ujioi'  First, 
consider  the  problems  and  abuses  concern- 
ing recreational  fees,  where  such  fees  are 
tied  directly  to  the  mortgage  on  the  condo- 
minium unit.  Why  should,  for  example,  an 
elderly  couple  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  use 
and  upkeep  of  a  swimming  pool  or  tennis 
court  if  thev  are  unable  to  nae  them,  and  If 
the  cost  of  using  the  facility  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  Initial  purchase  price?  How- 
ever, in  a  number  of  instances  the  recrea- 
tional facility  fee — although  separate  from 
the  Initial  purchase  price  and  purchase 
agreement— is  tied  directly  to  the  mortgage 
of  the  unit  In  the  way  of  the  lien  on  the 
property  If  the  owner  does  not  pay  the  rec- 
reational fee.  It  Is  considered  to  be  a  default 
on  the  property:  thus,  the  owner  loses  every- 
thing. This  when  the  developer  expects  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  recreational  facUltlea 
alone  of  aroiuid   50.000';  ! 

Secondly,  many  condominium  developers 
have  established  management  companies  to 
nin  the  property  for  the  unit  owners  TTie 
management  contract  allows  the  developer 
to  run  the  condominium  development  for 
"X"  number  of  years  (some  running  any- 
where from  2  to  99  years)  giving  the  devel- 
oper absolute  control  over  how  money  Is 
spent  for  repairs,  as  well  as  who  will  be  hired 
or  fired  to  care  for  the  whole  development. 
In    other    words,    the    developer    retains    ab- 


solute control  over  property  that  he  has  al- 
ready sold  to  other  persons. 

Both  my  bill  and  the  Proxmlre-Brooke 
bill  provide  protections  for  the  condominium 
unit  owners  against  the  two  abuses  I  juat 
mentioned — recreational  fees  and  manage- 
ment contracts  I  hope  that  this  Subcom- 
mittee will  keep  these  views  In  mind  when 
U  decides  what  legislation  Is  needed  In  the 
area  of  condominiums. 

In  closing,  I  thank  you  again  for  giving 
me  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on 
this  subject  to  you.  I  have  attached  a  copy 
of  H.R.  15071  My  introductory  remarks  on 
the  bUl  can  be  found  In  the  May  30  Con- 
gessional  Record  pp.  16927-16932.  Ton 
might  be  Interested  In  noting  that  two  very 
e.\cellent  articles  are  Included  In  thooe  pb- 
marks:  one,  an  article  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Downie.  from  NATION,  entitled  "Condomin- 
iums; New  Rlpoff",  and  the  other  a  tran- 
script from  a  60  MINUTES  News  program 
entitled  "Condo  Craze".  Both  of  these  point 
out  some  of  the  many  abtises  that  have  gone 
on  within  condominium  developments. 

I  commend  all  of  you  for  taking  an  active 
interest  In  the  problems  associated  with  con- 
dominium developments.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  promised  me  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  this  same  Issue  early  In 
the  first  session  of  the  94th  Congress.  It  la 
my  hope  that  sometime  before  the  end  of 
the  94th  Congress,  we,  as  members  of  this 
branch  of  government,  will  be  able  to  say  to 
both  prospective  purchasers  of  condomi- 
niums and  tenants  of  buildings  that  are  to 
be  converted  that  they  will  be  offered  at 
least  minimal  protections. 

If,  after  you  have  had  a  chance  to  review 
this  material,  you  have  any  questions  about 
what  I  have  said  here  today  or  about  my  blU 
in  general,  my  office  and  I  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  try  to  answer  them  for  you. 


THE   PRESIDENTS   ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  days  be- 
fore the  President's  Summit  Conference 
on  Inflation,  Speaker  Albert  made  a 
public  statement  setting  forth  the  views 
of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
on  what  a  viable  economic  program  must 
contain : 

Statzmsnt  of  Representattve  Carl  Albert 
We  commend  the  President  for  calling 
an  economic  summit  meeting,  following  pre- 
liminary conferences,  for  September  27-28. 
The  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  hopes 
that  a  spirit  of  national  unity  may  emerge 
from  the  stimmlt.  We  have  already  shown 
our  willingness  to  cooperate  by  having  pre- 
sented to  President  Ford  within  a  matter  of 
days  legislation  to  honor  his  request  for  a 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  Council. 

But  we  deeply  believe  that  a  viable  sum- 
mit economic  program  must  Include  three 
recommendations  recently  approved  by  tlie 
House  Democratic  Caucus: 

1.  To  help  those  worst  hurt  by  Inflation 
or  by  the  policies  adopted  to  fight  inflation— 
namely,  the  nation's  almost  five  million  un- 
employed— a  program  of  public  service  en- 
pUn/ment  with  a  goal  of  a  Job  for  all  able  and 
willing  to  work,  and  the  prompt  creation 
of  500,000  such  Jobs. 

2.  To  prevent  the  limited  supply  of  credit 
from  being  mlsallocated  to  Inflationary 
rather  than  productive  uses,  a  clearly  deftnei 
system  for  channeling  credit  away  from  in- 
flationary and  speculative  usee,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  and  toward  sectors  par- 
ticularly hurt  by  overall  monetary  restrsUn*. 
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such  as  productive  capital  Investment,  hous- 
ing, agriculture,  public  utUltles.  simall  busi- 
ness, and  state  and  local  governments. 

3.  To  assist  labor  and  Industry  In  achiev- 
ing an  eqiU  table  wage  structure  for  the 
worker,  a  social  contract  highlighted  by  (a) 
immediate  Income  tax  or  social  Bocurlty  tax 
relief  to  low-  and  middle-Income  persons, 
balanced  by  the  ellmlDiaUoQ  of  unjustified 
tax  subsidies  and  by  other  revenue-raising 
measures;  and  (b)  equivalent  restraint  by 
the  business  sector  In  such  matters  as  price 
behavior  and  executive  compensation. 

In  a  current  radio  interview  program, 
"Capital  Cloakroom"  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  I  was  asked  about 
the  President's  economic  program,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  above  goals  were 
contained  in  it.  The  interview  follows: 
CBS'  Capital  Cloakroom  Interview  of 
Congressman  Henrt  S.  Reuss 

CBS.  This  week,  of  course,  there  Is  the 
large  question  of  the  economic  program  put 
forward  to  the  Congress,  Including  a  surtax, 
by  President  Ford.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Reuss, 
that  the  Congress  will  go  for  the  program? 

Reuss.  Well,  I'm  glad  that  President  Kord 
made  his  program.  It's  better  to  have  some- 
thing than  nothing.  But.  to  be  trutMuI,  the 
something  he  o0ered  us  is  not  very  much. 
And  my  answer  is  that  on  the  principal  ele- 
ment, namely,  a  five  p>ercent  siu-tax  on  the 
average  lower  middle  class  person  and 
family,  no.  I  don't  think  the  Congress  wUl 
go  for  that.  And  I  devoutly  hope  that  we 
don't,  because  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake.  For  much  of  the  rest  of  It,  the 
Congress  will  go  for  It.  For  example,  we're 
going  to  take  action  very  promptly  on  his 
Uitle  housing  recommendation,  a  perfectly 
good  recoouuendatlon. 

CBS.  Congreisman,  is  there  a  need  to  raise 
revenue  through  some  means  or  other 
whether  It  is  the  surtax?  Isn't  there  a  need 
to  raise  It  somewhere? 

Reti-ss.  There  certalrUy  Is. 

CBS.  How  do  you  do  It? 

RKt7ss.  In  my  judgment,  that  revenue 
should  be  raised,  and  can  very  easily  be 
raised,  by  plugging  some  of  the  more  out- 
rageous tax  loopholes  which,  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence  between  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  tax-wrltlng  committees,  have 
been  allowed  to  go  on  In  this  country. 

You  can  get  no  better  evidence  of  the  Swiss 
cheese-like  character  of  our  tax  system,  of 
the  fact  that  it  la  just  full  of  loopholes  for 
wealthy  people,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration In  order  to  get  a  surtax  which 
would  raise  any  revenue  had  to  d^  so  deep, 
had  to  tell  a  $8,000  a  year  school-marm  that 
she  had  to  pay  more  in  federal  taxes.  The 
reason  for  that  Is  that  If  you  go  higher,  the 
system  Is  so  full  of  loopholes  that  the  sur- 
tax doesn't  raise  anything.  Five  percent  of 
zero  is  zero. 

We  learned  that  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Ford's 
Vice-Presldentlal  candidate.  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  who  in  one  recent  year,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  Income  tax  returns,  made 
more  than  83  million  worth  of  income,  yet 
paid  not  a  penny  of  federal  Income  tax — the 
capital  loss  adjustment,  the  tax-exempt 
bond  and  similar  loopholes  or  preferences 
enabled  him  entirely  to  escape  taxation.  Five 
percent  of  nothing  Is  nothing  so  he  doesn't 
pay.  That  system  Is  unfair. 

CBS.  Mr.  Reuss,  since  you  say  that  the 
Congress  will  not  go  along  with  the  five 
percent  surtax,  will  the  Congress  come  up 
with  a  program  of  their  own  to  do  something 
about  these  loopholes  or  Is  It  Just  going  to 
say.  you  know,  . .  . 

Reuss.  The  answer  to  your  question  de- 
pends upon  whether  we  get  some  fire  in  our 
belly. 

CBS  Are  you  going  to? 

REtTss.  If  the  voters  on  November  5  will 
tell  us  to.  we  will.  And  If  that  happens,  then 


we  can  do  what  ought  to  be  done,  namely, 
make  the  Ways  and  Meaiis  Committee,  the 
tax-wrltlng  committee  of  the  Congress,  eqtial 
In  size  to  all  the  other  Important  committees 
It's  now  got  29  members,  It  should  have  40 
or  42  merhbers  If  It's  going  to  be  equal  to  any 
of  the  other  Important  committees.  And  If 
that  were  done,  and  you  elect  to  office  on 
November  5  a  group  of  new  Congressmen 
pledged  to  look  out  for  the  people's  Interest 
in  tax  matters,  then  you're  going  to  have  no 
trouble  In  getting  a  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  will  reflect  the  great  public  In- 
terest In  plugging  loopholes.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  Important  than  step  number 
one — a  successful  election  of  tax  refonn- 
mlnded  people  on  November  5.  Step  ntimber 
two — reform  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee immediately  tifter  the  election.  Step  num- 
ber three — prompt  enactment  of  a  tax  bill 
necessary  to  raise  what  revenues  we  need,  and 
I  woiUd  hope  balance  the  budget,  and  to  do 
that  by  plugging  loopholes  on  those  who  are 
now  committing  fiscal  murder  by  not  paying 
their  taxes. 

CBS.  NVTiat  are  these  loopholes  you  would 
close? 

Reubs.  Oh.  I  could  go  on  and  on.  But  let's 
Just  take  three  or  four  which  are  not  only 
outrageous  losers  of  revenue,  but  actually 
hurt  the  economy.  Capital  gains  at  death — 
if  a  person  bought  stock  years  ago  at  $10  and 
It's  now  selling  at  $100,  and  he  gives  it  to 
somebody,  the  somebody  who  gets  It  has  to 
pay  when  he  sells  it  a  tax  on  the  dllTerence 
between  what  was  paid  for  it  years  ago  and 
what  It  now  sells  for.  If.  however,  he  gives 
It  at  death  to  his  family  or  friends  or  whom- 
ever, there's  no  tax  due  on  that.  That  not 
only  loees  bUllons  of  dollars  of  revenue  here, 
but  it's  one  of  the  things  that's  ruining  the 
stock  market  People  are  locked  Into  antique 
buggy-whip  company  stocks  that  they  are 
afraid  to  sell  because  if  they  wait  a  few- 
more  years  tUl  the  grim  reaper  takes  over, 
they  won't  have  to  pay  a  tax  on  it.  This  is 
Insane.  The  Congress  should  have  done  some- 
thing about  it  years  ago. 

Or  oil  depletion — I  don't  have  to  make  that 
case.  How  rldlculotis  It  is  that  we  give  the 
American  companies  oil  depletion  allowances 
for  oil  exploration  and  discovery  over  In  the 
Middle  East,  so  that  the  Arabs  can  stick  It 
to  us  even  more. 

Or  take  the  hobby  farm  loophole,  which 
enables  the  rich  city  doctor  or  lawyer  or 
whatever,  to  go  out  and  buy  up  a  working 
farm,  make  it  Into  a  tax  loss,  and  in  the 
process  not  grow  as  much  food  as  was  grown 
on  It  plus  bid  up  the  price  of  real  estate  so 
that  the  city  folks  have  to  pay  that  much 
more  In  food. 

The  whole  system  In  short  Is  Insane  and 
should  be  promptly  rectified.  And  the  one, 
two,  three  program — an  election  reform 
of  the  tax-WTitlng  committee,  and  then 
loophole-plugging — this  Is  the  only  way  we 
are  going  to  do  it. 

CBS.  Isn't  the  Congressional  history  of 
pKigglng  loopholes — everytlme  you  plug  one. 
another  one  c^ens  up? 

Rettss.  It  is  Indeed  a  disgusting  history 
That's  precisely  why  I  think  we  now  need 
a  fundamental  cure,  and  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  tax-wrltlng  committee,  which 
for  so  many  years  has  misrepresented  the 
public  Interest,  what  the  majority  of  these 
vcters  want.  Tou're  dead  right.  And  the  sin. 
let  me  hasten  to  add,  falls  alike  on  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans. 

CBS.  That's  what  I  was  getting  to 

Reuss.  It's  about  time  .  .  .  you're  absolute- 
ly right.  I'm  not  going  to  kid  our  listeners 
by  saying  that  Democrats  have  no  part  in 
It.  Of  course,  we  have.  But  I  am  ofTering  a 
suggestion  which,  if  adopted,  would  pro- 
duce the  fundamental  changes  that  we  need, 
and  end  the  hornswoggling  of  the  voter 
which  has  taken  place  for  far  too  long 

CBS.  Mr.  Reuss,  you  said  that  In  referring 
to   the   President's  program,   you   said   that 


you  didn't  think  that  the  five  percent  would 
pass,  but  then  ycu  said  that  as  for  the  rest 
of  it  the  little  housing  request,  I  gather  that 
you  don't  think  that  there's  much  to  the 
rest  of  the  program  I  mean  there  really  Isn't 
much  there  is  that  what  you  think? 

Reuss.  No,  I  think  you're  right  I  don't 
want  to  be  ungracious  to      .  . 

CBS  Oh.  be  ungracious. 

Reuss.  Well,  Mr.  Ford  is  trying,  and  he's 
a  nice  man.  ard  our  friend  But  it  really 
doesn't  do  much  good,  frankly,  to  produce  a 
sort  of  M3ckey  Mouse  program  and  then 
ask  everyone  to  wear  a  little  red  pin  That 
Just  isn't  enough.  Morale,  community  spirit, 
patriotism  play  a  large  party  in  these  things 
But  In  order  for  morale  and  patriotism  to 
play  their  roles,  there  has  to  be  equality  of 
sacrifice,  -you  can't  ask  the  lower  middle 
class,  which  is  the  only  group  in  this  coun- 
try which  has  had  a  tax  Increase  of  any  size 
In  recent  years  (the  increase  to  11  7  p>ercent 
of  the  payroll  tax  is  murder  i  to  pay  a  fur- 
ther increase,  while  with  al!  due  respect  the 
Nelson  Rockefellers  who  can  employ  the 
finest  lawyers  in  the  country  to  think  up 
loopholes  for  them,  frequently  go  scot  free 
or  at  best  pay  a  tiny  fraction  of  what  they 
ought  to  be  paying 

CBS.  Wasn't  the  President  at  a  disadvan- 
tage In  delivering  his  economic  message  on 
October  8  when  there's  an  election  on  Novem- 
ber 5?  Isn't  that  what  it  really  bolls  down 
to — how  tough  he  should  get? 

Rsuss.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  there  was 
a  tremendous  chance  for  President  Ford  to 
snatch  the  Republican  chestnuts,  now  beAly 
singed,  from  the  fire  by  showing  some  real 
courage,  showing  that  he  was  willing  to  turn 
on  the  corrupting  special  interests  which 
have  t>een  feeding  his  party  for  so  long 

CBS  You  say  the  President  blew  an  oppor- 
tunity? 

Reuss  I  think  he  blew  a  great  opportunity 
to  be  ChurchilUan  and  I'm  genuinely  sorry 
because  I  and  others  had  gone  to  the  Sum- 
mit and  said:  Mr.  'President,  we  will  go  along 
with  you  on  fiscal  austerity  and  budget - 
balancing,  even  though  that  doesn't  sound 
much  like  what  Democrats  have  traditionsaiy 
thought;  Mr  President,  we  wUl  go  along 
with  you  on  restrictions  on  the  money  sup- 
ply, though  that  certainly  isn't  a  very  pap- 
ullst  point  of  view,  if  you  go  along  with  us 
on  things  like  credit  allocation,  and  a  social 
contract  with  working  people  whereby  they 
get  a  tax  reduction  paid  for  by  plugging 
loopholes  on  the  wealthy,  and  if  you  go 
along  with  us  on  a  real  public  service  em- 
ployment program  across  the  board  which 
has  as  its  goal  the  provision  of  a  job  for 
Americans  able  and  willing  to  work. 

Weil,  we  got  the  t>ack  of  his  hand  on  all 
three  of  those  things.  We  got  nothing  No 
credit  allocation.  Instead  of  giving  a  tax 
break  to  the  worker  who  has  suffered  so 
bady  in  the  last  three  years,  he's  getting  a 
tax  Increase.  Corporations  are  given  new 
loopholes,  and  no  loophole-plugging  is  pro- 
posed 

And  finally,  while  there  Is  a  pathetic  little 
80.000-person  program  of  employment  eveii 
that  isn't  the  public  service  Jobs  which  we 
envisaged — daycare,  an  auxiliary  police  sys- 
tem so  as  to  keep  the  streets  safe  and  edu- 
cational aides,  and  so  on  The  Presidents 
program  is  all  beautlflcatlon  Well,  this  is 
the  very  leaf-raklng  which  Mr  Nixon  was 
forever  saying  we  had  embedded  in  our 
minds  We  use  to  deny  It.  saying  no.  no.  we 
don't  want  leaf-raklng,  and  a  tiny  little 
peppercorn  of  a  program 

It  Is  just  a  great  missed  opportunity  for  a 
true  coalition  approach  We  Democrats  were 
willing  to  say:  "We'll  forget  about  the  next 
election,  we'll  forget  about  political  advan- 
tage, we'll  accept  the  two  basic  tenets  of  the 
Republican  old-time  religion — stem  fiscal 
policy,  stem  monetary  policy:  but  humanize 
it."  Instead,  the  humanizing  is  for  the  bene- 
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fit  of  the  loophole  boys  and  thjfc  large  corpo- 
rations. 

CBS   Mr   Reuss,  do  you  think  that  the  Pres- 
Idenfs  sf>eech  and  his  program  In  Itself  now 
will  beconie  an  Issue  In  the  oanlng  election 
for  the  Democrats? 
Rzuss.  Oh.  yes. 

CBS.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  his  fail- 
ure to  be  ChurchllUan.  his  failure  to  appeal 
to  us  In  the  proper  way  to  QDme  up  with 
harder  programs  Is  going  to  really  work 
against  him' 

Reuss.  Yes.  I  do.  And  politics  being  what 
It  L3,  It  deserves  to  On  top  of  the  difficulties 
the  President  Is  experiencing  with  the  par- 
don of  Mr  Nixon.  U  has  now  come  to  this, 
which  really  strikes  at  the  l»t  beet  hope 
the  Republicans,  namely,  the  middle  class, 
which  ordinarily  hasn't  been  Ddmocratlc  ter- 
ritory And  now  he  has  told  th«  middle  class 
that  the  lower  middle  class  Is  going  to  have 
to  bear  the  lion's  share  of  paying  for  a  sys- 
tem which  perpetuates  the  loopholes  of  the 
fatcats  who  have  been  grubstaking  the  Rep- 
publlcan  party.  This  Is  arithmetic  under- 
standable by  everyone  And  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent made  not  only  a  great  economic  and 
social  mistake,  but  a  political  mistake. 

CBS.  Mr.  Reuss.  there  was  some  consensus 
at  the  economic  summit  that  Wgh  oil  prices 
are  at  the  very  core  of  our  inflation  The 
President  really  In  his  economic  message  sug- 
gested mostly  voluntary  things,  however,  he 
did  say  that  he  would  take  tourer  measures 
If  those  didn't  work.  Is  this  a  mutter  of  wait- 
ing, do  you  think,  until  after  the  election 
to  take  some  sort  of  stringent  measures  to 
control  energy  consumption  an<f  possibly  ex- 
ert a  downward  Influence  on  world  oil 
prices? 

Rruss.  I  hope  It  Is,  because  I  think  this  is 
needed  And  let  me  give  a  few  credit  points 
to  the  President  What  he  said  about  gas- 
guzzUng  automobiles,  I  think  was  utterly 
sensible.  He  said  that  within  four  years  we 
are  going  to  have  to  cut  down  horsepower 
and  improve  mileage  by  40  p>eK»nt  and  he 
said,  If  I  can  do  this  by  conversation,  flne; 
if  not.  by  law.  I  absolutely,  one  hundred  per- 
cent .subscribe  to  that  I  think  that's  sensi- 
ble But  I  think  we  need  thorooghly  heroic 
measures  to  cut  down  on  our  wasteful  oil 
consumption,  m  transportation.  In  industry, 
and  In  home  heating. 

CBS   Do  we  need  rationing? 
Reuss  We  do  need.  In  my  Judgment,  a  sys- 
tem of  rationing,  yes. 

CBS  You  don't  think  voluntarism  will  do 
It?  That's  what  the   President  suggested. 

Rex'ss  No,  I,  like  you,  have  se«i  voluntar- 
ism on  the  highways,  and  if  you  were  pursu- 
ing voluntary,  patriotic  observation  of  the 
fifty-five  mile  per  hour  sp>eed  limit  celling, 
you  saw  the  big  cars  whizzing  by  you  at  a 
much  higher  rate  It  simply  doe«nt  work  to 
ask  Americans  to  undergo  sacrinces  that  are 
borne  only  by  the  good  guys,  only  by  the 
patriots,  where  the  rest  of  the  people,  includ- 
ing some  pyeople  who  would  have  liked  to 
have  been  good  guys,  say:  Why  fhould  I  be 
Mr  Sucker,  why  should  I  be  the  only  one 
observing  these  restrictions'' 

Therefore,  in  order  to  be  fair,  you  have  to 
have  some  teeth.  And  If  the  President  will 
come  forth  after  the  election,  or  before  the 
election,  with  that  kind  of  a  pffogram.  I'll 
support  It  whatever  the  political  costs — al- 
though I  might  add,  I  don't  think  the  polit- 
ical costs  are  going  to  be  very  graftt.  becau.se 
I  have  great  faith  In  the  American  people 
and  If  they  feel  sacrinces  and  hardships  are 
equitably  imposed  and  evenly  borne,  theyll 
go  along  A  few  schlemlels  will  trv  to  get 
around  It.  but  95  percent  of  the  American 
people  will  go  along. 

CBS  Do  vou  think  voluntarlssi  Is  going 
to  work  with  the  automobile  manufacturers. 
or  are  they  not  going  to  have  to  he  told  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  sell  these 
gas-guzzlers? 
Rel'ss,  On  voluntarism — here,  1  will  pull 
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my  age  on  you  I  was  around  In  World  War 
II  and  before  World  War  n.  and  we  were 
locked  In  a  death  struggle  In  the  Hitler  war 
right  before  it.  The  automobile  Industry 
wanted  to  keep  on  making  automobiles  as 
usual;  naturally,  that's  where  the  profits 
lay  And  they  didn't  want  to  convert  to  tanks, 
guns  and  the  other  Implements  of  war. 
Well,  they  didn't  get  out  of  making  auto- 
mobiles until  the  government  Anally  low- 
ered the  boom  and  said ;  Thou  shalt  not.  So 
I  don't  blame  an  auto  manufacturer,  one 
of  the  four,  for  refusing  to  temper  Its  manu- 
facture of  gas-guzzllng  large  automobiles; 
as  long  as  Its  competition  does  it.  it  wants 
to  keep  "a  full  line."  that's  the  word. 

Therefore,  I  think  It's  got  to  be  done  by 
law.  after  conversations  with  the  automobile 
Industry,  and  after  adjustment  as  to  let 
them  convert  In  a  sensible  manner  to  small 
cars.  This.  I  think,  is  the  only  thing  that  a 
gasoline-short  nation  can  do 

CB8.  Mr.  Reuss.  do  I  take  It  from  what 
you  have  said  so  far  that  you  woiild  doubt 
that  the  President's  program.  If  carried  out. 
would  have  much  effect  on  slowing  the  rate 
of  Inflation? 

Reuss.  I  think,  probably,  that  It  can  hardly 
get  any  worse  The  rate  of  Inflation  all  by 
itself  Is  going  to  gel  a  little  better — a  lltUe 
leas  double-digit— and  what  nature  has 
done,  the  Administration  will  undoubtedly 
claim  as  Its  own.  as  If  It  bad  prayed  for  rain. 
But  I  don't  see  anything  In  these  measures 
outlined  by  the  President  that's  going  to 
bring  inflation  down. 

I  do  see  In  the  measures  that  are  proposed 
by  the  President  some  things  that  will 
bring  unemployment  up  For  instance,  if 
Congress  were  so  improvident  as  to  sock  an 
additional  »2.5  billion  tax  burden  on  low 
and  moderate  Income  taxpayers,  the  $8,000  a 
year  school  teacher,  the  $16,000  a  year  work- 
ing family,  this  would  markedly  lower  their 
purchasing  power,  and  they  would  purchase 
fewer  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture  and 
refrigerators  and  other  things  that  are  not 
In  short  supply  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  bought  And  that  means  that  somebody 
working  In  a  clothing  plant,  or  furniture 
plant,  or  refrigerator  plant.  Is  going  to  lose 
hU  Job.  So  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  figure 
that  It  makes  any  sense  for  the  govern- 
ment to  start  a  tax  program  which  Is  going 
to  lose  somebody  a  Job  In  the  private  sector 
such  as  I  have  described,  and  then  set  him 
to  leaf-raklng  In  the  public  sector. 

CBS.  Congre.ssman.  were  talking  about 
simply  raising  the  floor  on  that  surtax,  mak- 
ing It  say,  $25,000  for  a  family? 

Reuss.  Yes.  that's  a  nice  Idea  and  would 
certainly  lower  the  swelling  of  it.  But,  here 
Is    the    hitch.    The    Administration    and    the 


DRINAN  INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION 
TO  COMBAT  CIGARETTE-RE- 
LATED DISEASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drin/uo 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  Introduced  legislation  to  expand  medi- 
cal research  Into  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  cure  of  cigarette-related  heart 
and  lung  diseases.  Congress  has  finally 
come  to  recogni/e  the  urgent  necessity  of 
finding   a   cure   to   cancer.   Earlier  this 
year,  we  enacted  the  National  Cancer 
Act   Amendments   of   1974.  sharply  in- 
creasing the  authorized  funding  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  I  was  pleased 
to  join  an  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  adopting  that  legislation. 
Unfortunately.  Congress  has  not  ex- 
tended this  tangible  commitment  to  oth- 
er diseases  which  incapacitate  and  kill 
thousands  of  Americans  annually.  More 
Americans  die  from  coronar>-  heart  dis- 
ease  each   year   than   from   any   other 
cause.  Yet  our  expenditures  on  research 
in  the  area  of  heart  disease  remain  less 
than  half  the  amount  we  devote  to  cancer 
research.     Chronic     bronchopulmonary 
diseases   including   bronchitis  and  em- 
phys,ema  are  among  the  fastest  growing 
killers  in  the  United  States.  Yet  we  spent 
less  money  researching  a  cure  to  these 
diseases  in  fiscal  1974  than  it  will  cost 
to  build  a  single  B-1  bomber. 

The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute, operating  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health— NIK— has 
proven  Its  effectiveness  in  researching 
the  treatment  and  cure  of  heart,  lung, 
and  blood  diseases.  Yet  the  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  needs  increased  funding 
in  order  to  complete  its  Imposing  task. 
The  money  appropriated  to  the  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute,  expressed  In  constant 
dollars,  actually  declined  between  1973 
and  1974,  ulth  a  continued  decline  pro- 
jected if  the  President's  budget  request 
in  this  area  is  adopted  by  the  Congress 
It  is  simply  irresponsible  to  cut  back 
these  vital  research  programs  while  the 
Incidence  of  heart  and  lung  disease  in  the 
United  States  continues  to  grow. 
Coronar>-  heart  disease,  chronic  bron- 
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have  so  gunmied  up  our  tax  system,  so  fes- 
tooned it  with  loopholes,  that  If  you  try  to 
impose  a  surtax  Just  on  wealthy  people — 
people  making  $30,000  or  $40.00o'  a  year  or 
more — there  isn't  enough  revenue  there  to 
float  a  snipe.  It  Just  won't  work,  because,  as 
I  said,  five  percent  of  zero  Is  zero. 

CBS.  Congressman  Reuss.  Is  a  Democrati- 
cally-controlled Congre.ss  likely?  Is  It  pre- 
pared to  give  the  President  standby  author- 
ity on  some  strlngeiit  measures  such  as  price 
controls? 

Reuss.  I  would  be  prepared.  But  I  don't 
think,  to  be  honest  with  you.  that  I  speak 
for  the  majority  of  Congress.  Lets  see  what 
huppcns  after  the  election. 

CBS    Will  It  be  a  runaway  Congress? 


diseases  linked  to  cigarette  smoking  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  De- 
clared a  1973  Public  Health  Service  pub- 
lication : 

Recently  conducted  epidemiological  studies 
from  several  countries  continue  to  conflrm 
that  cigarette  smoking  Is  one  of  the  major 
factors  contributing  to  the  development  of 
coronary  heart  disease. 

The  death  rate  from  coronary  heart 
disease  among  smokers  is  twice  the  rate 
among  nonsmokers  Coronary  heart 
disease  accounts  for  a  greater  number  of 
excess  deaths  among  smokers  than  any 
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Is  dreamed  up  by  those  who  like  things  as 
thev  are.  whare  they  can  control  Congress. 

Id  love  to  have  a  Congress  that  ran  away 
from  the  special  Interests  and  the  big  money 
people  which  now  wield  an  Inordinate  power 
in  this  Congress 

CBS.  rhank  you  very  much.  Congressman 
Reuss  for  being  with  us  on  Capital  Cloak- 
room. 


1 


The  causal  relationship  between  smok- 
ing and  disease  is  even  more  apparent  in 
the  case  of  chronic  bronchopulmonary 
diseases — chronic  bronchitis  and  emphy- 
sema. The  Public  Health  Services  1974 
publication.  "The  Health  Consequences 
of  Smoking"  called  cigarette  smoking 
"the  primary  cause  of  chronic  bronchitis 
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and  emphyswna."  The  death  rate  irom 
these  diseases  is  four  to  seven  times  as 
great  among  smokers  as  among  non- 
smokers.  For  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
cigarette  smoking  Is  far  more  important 
in  causing  bronchopulmonary  diseases 
than  atmospheric  pollution. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  conquer  these 
cigarette-related  diseases,  it  Is  fitting 
that  America's  cigarette  smokers  should 
lead  tiie  crusade  to  find  a  cure.  I  am, 
therefore,  proposing  that  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  be  increased  by 
1  cent  per  pack  with  the  proceeds  from 
the  tax  hike  going  to  the  research  pro- 
grams of  the  Heart  and  Limg  Institute. 
On  the  basis  of  the  29.4  billion  packs  of 
cigarettes  consumed  In  the  United  States 
in  1973.  this  minute  tax  increase  would 
generate  approximately  $294  million  in 
revenue  each  year.  By  applying  these 
funds  to  the  programs  of  the  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute,  we  will  hasten  the  day 
when  the  threat  posed  by  coronary  heart 
disease,  bronchitis,  emphysema,  and 
other  heart  and  lung-related  diseases  to 
smokers  and  nonsmokers  alike  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  Certainly  a  penny  per 
pack  is  a  smaU  price  to  pay  to  safeguard 
our  public  health. 


INTRODUCTION     OF     COMPREHEN- 
SIVE OCS  LEASING  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  keystones  of  President  Ford's  eco- 
nomic message  Ls  accelerated  leasing  of 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  land  for  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  of  oil  and  gas 
reserves  to  increase  our  domestic  energy 
supply. 

According  to  a  Presidential  factsheet 
accompanying  the  message,  the  adminis- 
tration hopes  to  Increase  OCS  leasing 
fivefold  beginning  in  1975.  This  year,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  offered  for 
lease  approximately  2  million  acres  of 
offshore  land  to  the  highest  bidder.  Next 
year,  if  their  plan  is  implemented,  some 
10  million  acres  would  be  offered  for 
lease. 

In  my  view,  an  accelerated  leasing  pro- 
gram imder  the  1953  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take. That  act  was  not  designed  to  mar- 
shal the  kinds  of  competing  interests  that 
are  present  today  in  an  intelligent,  well- 
balanced  manner  that  protects  the  pub- 
lic interest.  As  pressure  builds  to  Imple- 
ment the  administration  plan  for  the 
OCS  it  will  become  increasingly  essential 
that  the  integrity  of  the  OCS  decision- 
making process  is  able  to  stand  up  to  the 
test.  In  its  present  state,  I  am  of  the  view, 
having  studied  the  problem  over  the  last 
6  months,  that  the  1953  act  and  its  carte 
blanche  delegation  of  congressional  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  unsatisfactory. 

An  accelerated  leasing  program  will 
require  strict  guidelines  and  controls  to 
insure  orderly  and  safe  exploitation  of 
OCS  oil  and  gas.  However,  there  are  se- 
rious questions  about  the  ablhty  or  will- 
ingness of  the  Interior  Department  to 
regulate  the  oil  industry.  Over  the  past 
two  decades  a  confluence  of  interests  and 


personnel  has  developed  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  oil  Industry  often  re- 
sulting in  an  inadequate  consideration  of 
all  the  issues  associated  with  OCS  devel- 
opment. For  example,  a  recent  column 
by  Jack  Anderson  revealed  that  Interior 
had  requested  that  the  oil  Industry  de- 
velop new  safety  regulations  to  govern 
their  own  operations.  This  type  of  re- 
lationship necessarily  casts  doubt  on  the 
efficacy  of  Government  regulation  and 
decisionmaking. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  toA&s 
is  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the  OCS  Act 
so  that  we  can  increase  OCS  operations 
safely,  efficiently,  ■Klthout  destroying  the 
marine  and  near  offshore  environment. 
and  without  giving  away  the  public's  oil 
and  gas  without  receiving  fair  considera- 
tion in  return. 

THE    LEASING    PLAN 

OCS  decisions  cannot  be  made  in  a 
vacuiun.  They  are  dependent  on  the 
entire  matrix  of  energy  decisions,  alter- 
natives, and  conservation  measures.  In 
the  absence  of  a  national  energy  policy, 
my  bill  would  insure  that  OCS  decisions 
would  be  made  only  after  the  OCS 
matrix  has  been  reviewed  properly. 

The  focal  point  for  policymaking  and 
public  debate,  under  my  bill,  would  be 
the  leasing  plan.  The  Secretary  would  be 
directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
plan  indicating,  as  precisely  as  possible, 
the  size,  timing,  and  location  of  leasing 
activity  for  a  10-year  period  according 
to  the  following  principles:  First,  the  or- 
derly development  of  OCS  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources within  a  framework  of  energy  al- 
ternatives and  conservation  measures; 
second,  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
coastal  areas;  and.  third,  the  receipt  of 
fair  market  value  for  the  resources  sub- 
ject to  leases. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  would  have 
to  consider,  and  make  part  of  a  detailed 
statement  accompanying  the  leasing 
plan,  six  variables  which  make  up  the 
matrix  of  competing  factors  and  inter- 
ests. These  are:  First,  the  role  of  OCS 
oil  and  gas  in  a  comprehensive  energy 
strategy;  second,  the  availability  of  cap- 
ital, the  necessary  technology,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  other  material  nec- 
essary to  support  a  comprehensive  leas- 
ing program;  third,  the  abihty  of  the 
Federal  agencies  involved  to  administer 
the  leasing  program;  fourth,  the  rela- 
tionship of  potential  production  from 
OCS  or  and  gas  reserves  to  total  oil  and 
gas  reserves,  consumption  and  energy 
conservation  practices;  fifth,  the  relative 
environmental  risks  Involved  in  each  of 
the  areas  proposed  for  leasing;  and  sixth, 
the  onshore  environmental,  economic, 
and  social  Impacts  of  OCS  development 
Environmental  considerations,  always 
less  tangible  than  barrels  of  oil  or  in- 
dustry profits,  have  received  inadequate 
consideration  in  the  OCS  decisionmaking 
process.  I  find  it  incredible  that  environ- 
mental impact  statements  are  prepared 
only  after  an  area  has  been  chosen  by 
industry  for  development,  not  before, 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  used 
as  effective  decisionmaking  tools.  Instead 
these  statements  are  treated  as  obstacles 
to  development  to  be  surmounted  not 
utilized. 
So  that  envlrormiental  Impact  state- 


ments may  play  their  proper  role  in  set- 
ting policy,  my  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  develop  such  statements  for 
the  entire  leasing  plan  and  for  each  lease 
sale  before  the  Secretary  calls  for  nom- 
inations in  a  particular  area.  Onlv  then 
will  policy  makers  be  in  a  position  to 
compare  the  relative  benefits  and  risks 
of  all  areas  before  deciding  which  shall 
be  developed. 

The  long  range  view  that  a  10-year 
plan  represents  would  aid  both  Industry 
and  Government  to  plan  for  and  acquire 
the  teclmology.  equipment  and  personnel 
needed  to  develop  and  oversee  OCS  tracts 
once  they  are  leased.  However,  the  leas- 
ing plan  is  not  intended  to  remain  static 
but  rather  would  evolve,  with  a  re\1slon 
at  least  once  a  year,  to  incorporate  new 
information,  new  developments  in  energ>' 
alternatives  and  conservation  measures 
and  new  OCS  technology  as  thev  become 
available. 

Finally,  my  bill  reaffirms  Congress 
special  constitutional  responslbihty  to 
•make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  terrltorj-  or  the  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States."  Con- 
gress must  play  a  more  active  role  in 
directing  the  pace  of  OCS  development 
because  these  are  not  simplv  energy  de- 
cisions but  are  uniquely  pohtical  deci- 
sions about  the  quahty  and  shape  of  Ufe 
not  only  in  our  coastal  are&s  but  in  the 
countr>^  as  a  whole.  To  InstitutioiMQlze 
this  active  congressional  role  I  hav«in- 
corporated  in  my  bill  provisions  giving 
the  Congress  a  veto  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion over  the  leasing  plan  If  both  Houses 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
the  plan  resolves  competing  interest  and 
goals. 

SCRVET    PROGRAM 

OCS  decisionmaking  can  onlv  be  cor- 
rect to  the  extent  the  data  base  i<;  ac- 
curate, yet  our  knowledge  about  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  OCS  oil  and  gas 
resources  and  the  effects  of  development 
on  the  marine  and  human  environment 
is  extremely  limited.  For  example 
m  the  past  year  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey's  estimates  of  Atlantic  OCS 
resources  suddenly  .shrank  from  48 
billion  barrels  of  oil  and  220  trillion  cu- 
bic feet  of  natural  gas  to  19-20  billion 
oarrels  of  oil  and  55-110  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas.  Obviouslv.  this  huge 
discrepancy  changes  the  leasing  policy 
matrix  in  the  Atlantic  OCS  dramatical- 
ly, and  is  but  one  example  of  the  vari- 
ance between  Government  and  industry- 
estimates  of  OCS  resources.  As  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Qualitv  cau- 
tioned in  its  preliminary  statement  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Alaskan  OCS  in  April: 

Whether  oil  and  gas  are  present  In  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Alaska  areas  is  hlshlv 
speculative.  There  may  be  large  comm-rcl^ 
reservoirs  In  these  regions  exploitable  with 
today's  technology  or  oniy  small,  non-com- 
mercial reservoirs,  or  only  trace  amounts. 

The  reliance  by  Government  on  un- 
venfled  industr\'  data  to  catalog  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  our  OCS  oil  and  gas 
resources  places  our  Government  man- 
agers at  a  severe  disadvantage  when 
they  must  determine  whether  the  oil 
and  gas  reserves  in  a  particular  area  are 
worth  the  attendant  economic,  environ- 
mental and  social  risks  associated  with 
their  exploitation.   It   seems   inevitable 
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that  the  near  total  reliance  on  industry 
data  will  aid  the  oil  industry's  position, 
favoring  rapid  development  and  de- 
emphasizing  environmental  concerns, 
subtly  subverting  the  Integrtty  of  the  de- 
cisionmaking process. 

Perhaps  even  more  dis^irbing  than 
conflicting  estimates  on  reserves  Is  the 
utter  lack  of  knowledge  oa  the  entire 
range  of  environmental,  economic,  and 
social  impacts  associated  with  OCS  de- 
velopment. For  instance,  there  has  been 
virtually  no  geological  or  detailed  geo- 
physical exploratory  activity  off  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Similar  gaps  la  our  under- 
standing exist  with  respect  to  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska,  the  offshore  area*  adjacent  to 
the  Santa  Barbara  channel,  and  in  parts 
of  the  Gulf  coast  region,  particularly  off 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  The 
Santa  Barbara  oil  spill  in  1969  sensitized 
policymakers  to  the  catastrophic  po- 
tentialities of  huge  oil  spills,  but  just 
as  dangerous  is  our  lack  ctf  knowledge 
about  the  long-term  effects  of  sustained 
sublethal  pollution  on  the  marine  en- 
vironment. Studies  such  as  these,  par- 
ticularly in  frontier  areas,  should  occur 
prior  to  leasing  and  not  after,  when  it 
is  too  late.  Where  it  is  not  feasible  to 
follow  this  procedure,  safety  regulations 
must  be  constantly  revised  to  account 
for  new  information  so  that  the  environ- 
mental costs  of  developmeni  are  not  too 

Tift  survey  program  required  by  my 
bill  is  intended  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive data  base  for  CX:S  decisionmaking 
and  regulation  The  program  will  pro- 
vide a  basis  for:  First,  the  development 
and  revision  of  the  leasing  plan;  .second, 
greater  and  better  informed  competitive 
interest  among  potential  producers  for 
OCS  resources;  third,  more  informed 
decisions  regarding  the  value  of  those 
resources;  fourth,  a  mapping  program: 
fifth,  the  development  of  environmentai 
and  safety  regulations  for  OCS  opera- 
tions; and  sixth,  an  Inventory  of  OCS 
resources  to  be  kept  curretrt  and  made 
a  matter  of  public  knowled^. 

In  fulfilling  these  functions,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  obtain 
all  the  data  he  needs  from  public  or  pri- 
vate sources.  The  Secretary  would  also 
be  authorized  to  conduct  or  contract  for 
seismic,  geomagnetic,  and  gravitational 
Investigations  or  drilling  in  the  OCS  to 
gain  the  maximum  possible  information 
for  the  leasing  matrix.  All  lessees  and 
permittees  would  be  required  to  supply 
the  information  requested,  including  en- 
vironmental data,  on  the  area  covered 
by  the  lease  or  permit.  Further  environ- 
mental data  would  be  collected  as  part 
of  the  environmental  baseline  and  moni- 
toring studies  required  by  the  act 

Of  course,  all  of  this  Information 
would  be  useless  unless  Oovernment  of- 
ficials were  able  to  thoroughly  analyze 
it  before  lea.sing  decLsions  are  made. 
Therefore,  my  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
to  develop  and  maintain  the  capacity  to 
analyze  all  of  the  data  collected  under 
the  program.  To  insure  that  no  leasing 
occurs  in  areas  for  which  the  data  base 
is  in.sufHclent,  the  Secretary  must  make 
a  finding  that  there  is  adequate  data  to 
support  the  decisions  to  lea»e  in  partic- 
ular areas  Since  the  data  base  creates 
the  parameters  for  policy  setting,  the 
Government    must    have    all    available 


data  on  OCS  oil  and  gas  resources,  in 
conjunction  with  the  capacity  to  analyze 
and  verify  that  data. 

OPEN    DECISIONMAKINO 

My  bill  Includes  provisions  which  will 
insure  that  OCS  decisions  are  made  in 
the  open  with  a  maximum  number  of  in- 
puts from  all  Interested  parties.  Public 
review  of  government  decisions  is  an  es- 
sential component  of  our  political  sys- 
tem and  this  function  is  particularly 
appropriate  to  decisions  which  affect  the 
use  of  the  people's  land. 

To  perform  this  function  effectivelj' 
the  public  must  have  access  to  all  the  in- 
formation acquired  under  the  survey  pro- 
gram. In  Uie  past,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  treated  industry  data  as 
proprietary  information  severely  under- 
rutting  public  review.  The  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  many  others 
have  noted  that  there  is  little  justifica- 
tion for  .such  a  blanket  prohibition 
iCgalnst  public  access  to  information  and 
my  bill  provides  for  full  public  acce.ss 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  in- 
dustry's legitimate  interests  in  confiden- 
tiality by  keeping  company  data  on 
individual  tracts  secret  until  after  those 
tracts  are  leased 

The  public  will  be  Involved  in  all 
stages  of  the  decisionmaking  process. 
There  will  be  public  hearings  in  coastal 
areas  affected  by  OCS  development,  and 
there  will  be  close  coordination  between 
the  State  and  Federal  governments  in 
the  development  of  the  leasing  plan  and 
In  the  development  of  coastal  zone  man- 
agement plans  pursuant  to  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972.  To  pro- 
vide an  additional  method  of  preventing 
misuse  of  the  OCS.  my  bill  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  private  citizens  to  make  legiti- 
mate challenges  to  Government  decisions 
in  the  courts.  These  measures  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  insuring  a  full  and  fair 
consideration  of  all  Interests  and  the 
credibility  of  the  entire  process  in  the 
eyes  of  the  owners  of  the  OCS,  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

FULL  AND  FAIR  COMPnrnON 

If  the  public's  Interests  in  their  land 
is  to  be  preserved,  full  and  fair  competi- 
tion must  be  maintained  in  the  leasing 
and  exploitation  of  the  OCS.  There  has 
been  some  question  whether  the  present 
"bonus  bidding"  system  creates  an  un- 
necessary barrier  to  the  entry  of  so- 
called  independent  producers  into  the 
OCS  market.  The  high  front-end  costs 
involved  in  making  enormous  bonus  bids 
clearly  inhibit  all  but  the  biggest  com- 
panies from  competing  successfully  for 
lucrative  tracts. 

Several  alternatives,  including  the 
work  program  bidding  system  used  in 
the  North  Sea,  have  been  suggested.  My 
bill  retains  the  bonus  bidding  and  royalty 
bidding  systenis  contained  in  the  1953 
act  but  adds  a  net  profltsharing  system 
as  a  third  alternative  at  the  option  of 
the  Government.  In  the  interim  period 
before  the  results  of  the  survey  program 
are  completely  incorporated  into  the 
act  but  adds  a  net  profit-sharing  system 
would  see  to  it  that  the  Government  re- 
ceived fair  market  value  for  OCS  re- 
sources whose  quantity  and  value  have 
not  been  fully  ascertained. 

The  projected  leasing  of  10  million 
acres  In  fiscal  year  1975  under  the  Proj- 
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ect  Independence  projections,  ignores  the 
effect  of  such  a  massive  leasing  program 
on  the  rate  of  return  to  the  American 
people.  The  front  end  capital  require- 
ments of  the  boniis  bidding  system  would 
result  in  the  diminution  of  the  public's 
return  from  its  land  and  in  a  shortage 
in  the  capital  necessar>'  for  the  actual 
development  of  OCS  tracts.  This  raises 
the  spectre  of  a  massive  transfer  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  the  private  sector  without 
assurance  of  adequate  return  or  develop- 
ment. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  leasing  does 
not  lead  Inevitably  to  production.  Lack 
of  capital,  equipment,  and  skilled  person- 
nel are  only  some  of  the  constraints  that 
set  limits  on  the  maximum  feasible  num- 
ber of  acres  that  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  leasing.  To  Insure  full  competi- 
tion, receipt  of  fair  market  value  and 
adequate  production  from  OCS  tracts, 
the  acreage  to  be  leased  must  be  set 
within  these  parameters  and  those  of 
the  other  factors  In  the  OCS  matrix. 

SAJXTY 

Leasing  activity  in  the  OCS  will  expand 
in  the  years  to  come  but  accelerated 
leasing  will  require  strict  regulation  if 
our  coastal  environment  is  to  be  safe- 
guarded. My  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
to  carr>'  out  a  research  and  development 
program  including  downhole  safety  de- 
vices, improved  drilling  bits,  fiaw  de- 
tection systems  for  undersea  pipelines, 
and  subsea  production  systems.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  must 
within  1  year  of  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  review  all  existing  safety  and  envi- 
ronmental regulations  for  OCS  opera- 
tions, equipment,  and  procedures  and 
promulgate  a  complete  set  of  new  regu- 
lations. Since  each  OCS  area  will  have  Its 
own  special  requirements,  these  regu- 
lations will  be  tailored,  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  meet  those  special  requirements 
based  on  data  gathered  in  the  survey 
program.  At  a  minimum,  they  will  in- 
clude requirements  to  use  the  best  avail- 
able technology  on  OCS  tracts. 

Since  regulations  are  only  as  good  as 
the  degree  t<.  which  they  are  observed, 
the  Secretary  vUl  be  directed  to  strictly 
enforce  the  regulations  and  conduct  a 
system  of  regular,  and  at  times  iman- 
nounced,  inspections  of  OCS  operations 
at  every  stage. 

To  protect  parties  injured  by  oil  spills 
caused  by  OCS  operations,  this  legisla- 
tion Imposes  strict  liability  for  damage 
caused  by  oil  spills  and  requires  the 
total  removal  of  such  spills  by  the  of- 
fending parties.  However,  to  prevent  this 
section  from  becoming  another  barrier 
to  the  entry  of  independents  into  the 
OCS  market  my  bill  creates  an  "OCS 
Liability  Fund."  fashioned  after  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  liability  fund, 
to  be  funded  by  a  5-cents-a-barrel  charge 
so  that  damaged  parties  will  be  assured 
compensation,  with  the  costs  paid  for 
by  a  modest  charge  collected  only  from 
productive  leases. 

Finally,  since  OCS  operations  neces- 
sarily result  in  onshore  impacts,  a  por- 
tion of  the  revenues  from  OCS  produc- 
tion would  be  made  available  to  coastal 
States  for  grants,  under  regulations  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretarj'  of  Commerce, 
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which  would  aid  these  States  to  cope  with 
the  onshore  implications  of  offshore 
development. 

THESE  ARE  ENERGY  ALTEENAXrVES 

It  must  again  be  emphasized  that 
there  are  energy  alterrmtives.  The  con- 
clusions of  Project  Independence  are  by 
no  means  self-evident  or  final.  The  most 
glaring  weakness  of  Project  Independ- 
ence is  that  It  was  conceived  before  suf- 
ficient supportive  data  was  available. 

Only  through  national  debate  and  dis- 
cussion based  on  solid  facts  will  we  ar- 
rive at  a  national  energy  policy.  The  Ford 
Foundation's  energy  policy  project  has 
advanced  that  debate  in  its  booklet, 
"Expanding  Energj-  Choices."  The  study 
outlined  three  energy  growth  scenarios 
which  offered  an  array  of  energy  choices. 
The  decision  to  lease  10  million  acres  in 
fiscal  year  1975,  though,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  rate  of  energy  de- 
mand will  continue  to  grow  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate  of  growth  as  that 
experienced  over  the  past  two  decades. 

However,  as  the  Ford  study  indicates, 
if  a  concerted  national  effort  were  under- 
taken to  reduce  the  growth  in  demand 
to  about  2  percent  a  year,  our  energy 
options  would  be  greatly  increased  with- 
out economic  or  social  dysfunctions.  This 
would  require  a  concerted  effort  to  put 
existing  energy-saving  technology  to  use 
particularly  in  automobiles,  space  heat- 
ing and  air-conditioning  and  industrial 
process  heat  production.  As  the  report 
states: 

Domestic  oU  production  would  need  to 
grow  only  about  half  as  much  by  1985  and 
2000  as  It  would  under  the  comparable  "his- 
torical growth"  supply  scenario.  The  pace  of 
OCS  and  onshore  Alaskan  oU  and  gas  de- 
velopment .  .  .  could  be  much  lower  and  self- 
sufBclency  could  be  achieved  sooner. 

The  increased  energy  flexibility  that 
such  conservation  measures  would  pro- 
vide would  enable  policymakers  to  with- 
hold certain  OCS  frontier  areas  from 
leasing  if  the  risks  of  development  were 
thought  to  outweigh  the  quantity  of  oil 
and  gas  reserves  to  be  opened  up.  Like- 
wise, the  same  areas  might  be  held  in 
reserve  until  improved  technology 
brought  the  risks  of  development  within 
acceptable  bounds. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  relative 
risks  and  benefits  of  OCS  development, 
such  development  may  emerge  as  a  more 
acceptable  energy  alternative  than 
others,  but  the  hard  questions  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  answered  by  default  or 
by  bureaucratic  inertia.  The  decisions 
must  be  made  only  after  a  consideration 
of  all  alternatives,  and  having  in  mind 
what  kind  of  society  we  wish  to  become. 
My  bill  would  provide  the  type  of  plan- 
ning and  information  gathering  mecha- 
nisms that  would  enable  OCS  decisions 
to  be  made  in  the  context  of  all  the 
energy  alternatives  available  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  follows : 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  Otrrrai  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Energy  Policy  Act  of 
1974 

TITLE  ONE FINDINGS 

Section  101  short  title — same  as  other 
bills  referred  to  Interior. 


Section   102   considerations  that  must   be 
taken  Into  account  In  OCS  decision-making 

TITLE    TWO OaOERLY     DEVELOPMENT    OF    OUTER 

CONTINENTAL  SHELF  RESOUECES 

Section  201  adds  ten  new  sections  to  the 
OCS  Act.  These  are: 

(1)  Sec.  18.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop a  projected  ten  year  leasing  plan  which 
would  Indicate  the  size,  timing,  and  loca- 
tion of  leasing  aw:tlvity  for  that  period.  The 
plan  shall  be  designed  to  insure  orderly 
development,  protection  of  the  environment 
and  fair  market  return  for  public  land.  The 
Secretary  in  developing  the  plan  must  con- 
sider six  factors  which  make  up  the  leasing 
pwlicy  matrix.  The  Secretary  must  develop 
regulations  which  will  provide  for  public 
hearings  in  affected  coastal  areas  and  for 
the  Involvement  of  state  governments  in  the 
development  of  the  leasing  plan.  Environ- 
mental Impact  statements  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  the  entire  leasing  plan  and  for 
each  lease  sale  prior  to  a  call  for  nomina- 
tions. The  leasing  plan  mu.5t  be  published  m 
the  federal  register  and  submitted  to  Con- 
gress where  both  houses  may  disapprove  the 
plan  by  a  concurrent  resolution.  All  leas- 
ing activity  must  follow  the  plan  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976. 

(2)  Sec.  19  directs  the  Secretary  to  under- 
take a  survey  program  which  will  be  de- 
signed to  provide  a  firm  basis  for  decision- 
making. The  Secretary  would  collect  from 
public  and  private  sources  all  information 
on  OCS  resources  and  would  be  authorized 
to  conduct  or  contract  for  the  results  of 
seismic,  geomagnetic,  gravitational  or  geo- 
chemlcal  Investigations  or  drilling  and  for 
studies  of  the  economic  factors  associated 
with  OCS  development.  All  the  Information 
collected  under  the  survey  program  would 
be  made  available  to  the  public,  with  com- 
pany data  on  Individual  tracts  to  be  kept 
secret  until  those  tracts  are  leased.  All 
lessee's  and  permittee's  shall  by  regulation 
be  required  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
all  the  Information  and  data  on  the  area 
subject  to  the  lease  or  permit.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  a  mapping  program  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  Secretary 
is  also  directed  to  develop  the  capability  to 
analyze  all  the  data  collected  under  the 
survey  program  before  decisions  to  lease  are 
made.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  must  make 
a  finding  that  there  is  sufficient  data  to  sup- 
port a  decision  to  lease  In  any  given  sirea. 

(3)  Sec  20  directs  the  Secretary  to  under- 
take a  research  and  development  program 
to  Improve  OCS  technology  and  to.  within 
a  year,  review  all  safety  and  environmental 
regulations  on  OCS  equipment,  operations 
and  procedures  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  promulgate  a  complete 
new  set  of  regulations  which,  where  possi- 
ble, will  reflect  the  sf)ecific  requirements 
of  particular  OCS  areas.  At  a  minimum  the 
use  of  the  best  avaUable  technology  will  be 
mandated  in  all  OCS  opei-atlons. 

(4)  Sec.  21  Imposes  more  stringent  re- 
quirements for  the  enforcement  of  safety 
regulations  and  che  regular  inspection  of 
OCS  operations. 

(5)  Sec  22  establishes  strict  ItabUlty  for 
oil  spills  and  requires  their  total  removal  by 
the  offending  party.  It  also  establishes  an 
"OCS  Liability  Fund'  funded  by  a  5c  per 
barrel  charge  which  will  cover  the  liabilities 
of  lessee's  up  to  $100  mUllon  after  they  have 
covered  the  first  $14  million  themselves 

(6 1  Sec.  23  establishes  the  "Impacted 
CoasUl  State  Fund"  which  will  be  authorized 
to  make  available  a  pwrtlon  of  the  revenue.? 
from  OCS  production  for  grants  to  states 
affected  by  OCS  development,  under  regula- 
tions developed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

(7)  Sec.  24  authorizes  citizens'  suits  to  en- 
force the  OCS  Act. 

(8)  Sec.  25  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior to  recomme.id  ways  of  promoting  com- 
petition in  the  leasLng  and  production  of  OCS 

tracts. 

(9)  Sec.  26  establishes  criminal  and  civU 
penalties   for   the  violation  of  the  Act. 

1 10)  Sec.  27  directs  the  Secretary  to  make 
baseline  and  monitoring  studies  of  those 
critical  parameters  of  the  outer  Continental 
Shelf  environment  which  may  be  affected  by 
oil  and  gas  developme;.:  These  areas  shali  be 
monitored  after  development  takes  place  and 
the  results  of  the  studies  and  the  monitoring 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  and  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  for  his  review  and  comment. 

Sec.  202  amei.ds  section  8  of  the  OCS  Act 
to  provide  for  competitive  leasing  on  the 
basis  of  cash  bonus  and  fixed  royaltv  or  roy- 
alty and  fixed  cash  bonus  (present" system; 
or  cash  bonus  with  the  payment  of  not  less 
than  30-,  of  net  profits  to  the  United  States 
(New  cation) 

Sec.  203  amends  section  8  of  the  OCS  Act 
to  require  competitive  sale  of  all  federal 
royalty  oil  and  for  the  limitation  of  the  par- 
ticipation ill  ihose  sales  where  this  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  an  adequate  supply  to  inde- 
pendent refiners  or  petrochemical  producers 

Sec.  204  amends  section  15  of  the  OCS  Act 
to  require  a  more  comprehensive  annual  re- 
port of  OCS  activity. 

Sec  205  amends  section  5  of  the  OCS  Act 
by  adding  limitations  on  the  extensions  of 
non-productive  leases,  requirements  for  de- 
velopment plans  which  must  be  adhered  to 
and  a  prohibition  against  flaring  of  gas  from 
wells  on  the  OCS 

Sec.  206  amends  sectior;  11  of  the  OCS  Art 
to  require  permits  for  geological  or  geophvsl- 
cal  exploration  on  the  OCS  " 

Sec.  207  amends  section  5  of  the  OCS  Act 
to  delete  provisions  made  unnecessary  by  the 
new  enforcement  provisions 

Sec.  208  amends  section  2  of  the  OCS  Act 
to  define  the  term  'responsible  qualified 
bidder.' 

TTTLE  THREE— PIPELINE   SAFETY 

Sec  301  direct*  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  review  appropriations  and  staffing 
needed  to  monitor  adequately  pipelines  to 
assure  that  they  meet  safetv  standards  and 
to  Identify  needs  for  new  legislation  It  also 
directs  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
report  on  the  adequacy  of  transportation 
facilities  for  OCS  oil  and  gas 

Sec  302  directs  the  Secretary  to  report 
within  three  months  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Act  on  the  shut-in  oil  and  gas  wells  and 
wells  flaring  natural  gas  on  OCS  leases 
Within  six  months  of  receipt  of  the  Secre- 
tary's report,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
review  and  evaluate  the  reasons  for  allowing 
the  wells  to  be  shut-in  or  to  flare  natural 
gas  and  submit  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress 


MORE  FACTS  ON  THE  DAIRYLEA 
MILK  CO-OP  FRAUD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch'  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  place  in  today's  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  that  I  have  sent  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Those  Interested  in  the  plight  of  the 
farmer  and  that  of  the  consumer  will, 
I  think  be  interested  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter set  forth  in  that  letter.  I  am  also 
appending  a  letter  dated  October  7.  re- 
ceived today  from  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Petersen  on  this  matter  and 
my  response  thereto: 
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House  of  Rehresewtatjves, 
Washington,  DC,  October  tO.  1974 
To:  Members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mlttee^ 
Dear  Colleague  .  I  would  like  to  keep  you 
informed  of  what  I  think  Is  a  developing 
scandal  In  the  State  of  New  York  Involving 
the  Dalrylea  Cooperative  Inc  "Jou  will  re- 
call that  r  outlined  to  you  the  consumer 
milk  fraud  which  took  place  la  New  York 
over  a  period  of  more  than  5  years  and  which 
Is  now  the  subject  of  an  Investigation  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  week  Bronx  President  Robert  Abrams 
of  the  City  of  New  York  revealed  that  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Mr.  Lincoln  Walkley,  who  directed  the  state's 
Investigation  last  year  of  Dalryle*  and  levied 
a  relatively  minor  fine  on  the  co-(^  for  fraud, 
had  been  an  officer  for  several  ^ars  of  the 
Dalrylea  Cooperative  and  sold  fcls  milk  to 
that  co-op  It  Is  alleged  that  even  now  Com- 
missioner Walkley  remains  In  th«  milk  bu.-l- 
neas.  although  not  marketing  through  Dalry- 
lea 

Borough  President  Abrams  allefes.  ".  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  aad  Markets 
failed  to  discover  the  widespread  milk  adul- 
teration for  five  and  a  half  yeal*,  that  the 
department  made  a  highly  selective  release 
of  the  facts  In  the  Dalrylea  case  aDd  that  the 
8150.000  fine  levied  against  Dalrytea  by  Com- 
missioner Walkley  for  their  maaelve  viola- 
tions of  the  law  was  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  allowable  maximum  " 

There  Is  no  question  that  Dlar>'lea  adult- 
erated huge  quantities  of  milk  Ir  six  plants 
across  the  state:  It  has  admitted  doing  so. 
What  we  are  seeing  unfolding  Is  a  classic 
situation  that  those  charged  with  regulating 
an  Industry  too  often  are  In  bed  with  those 
they  regulate,  to  the  detriment  ©f  the  con- 
sumer public  I  am  convinced  ©lat  this  is 
not  an  Isolated  situation  and  If  It  happened 
In  New  York.  It  Is  hapf>enlng  elsawhere. 

Again  I  urge  your  Committee  to  undertake 
a  national  Investigation  of  posslfele  corrupt 
practices  In  other  milk  co-ops  similar  to 
what  has  been  uncovered   In  New  York. 

If  the  urban  consumer  Is  to  support  the 
rural  farmer,  each  must  make  certain  that 
the  other  not  only  understands  the  other's 
plight,  but  also  recognizes  the  obligation  to 
be  fair  and  honest  The  New  York  State  Ad- 
ministration and  I  suspect  state  sdmlnlstra- 
tlons  elsewhere  simply  are  not  capable  of 
pursuing  such  a  matter  (It  does  cross  state 
lines )  in  a  forthright  way.  with  a  "let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may"  att^ude.  Con- 
gress can  and  In  my  judgment  must. 
Sincerely. 

EIowARO  I.  Koch. 


Department  of  JcancE, 
Washington,  DC.  October  7,1974. 
Hon    Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Congressman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  recent  telephone  call  and  letter  con- 
cerning adulteration  of  milk  by  the  Dalry- 
lea CooperaUve.  Inc.,  of  New  York   State. 

As  John  L.  Murphy,  Chief  of  the  Criminal 
Division's  Government  Regulatlcxts  Section 
informed  you  by  telephone,  this  Department 
has  discussed  this  matter  with  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  New  York 
State  officials.  We  have  been  advised  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  New  York  has  Imposed  a  cltU  penalty 
of  »150.000.  and  an  Injunctive  order  has  been 
issued  against  Dalrylea.  In  addltkin.  Dalry- 
lea was  found  liable  to  the  prodvicer-settle- 
ment  fund  under  a  New  York  State  Milk 
Marketing  Order  for  approximately  8227.- 
933  00.  which  amoimt  Dalrylea  h«s  paid  It 
is  our  further  understanding  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  at 
this  time  actively  considering  the  possibility 
of  prosecution  under  that  State's  criminal 
statutes. 


Since  your  telephone  conversation  with 
Mr  Murphy,  a  letter  has  reached  thla  De- 
partment from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  concerning  possible 
criminal  violations  by  Dalrylea  of  Section 
608c  (14)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  7  UJ3.C.  601  et  seq. 
We  have  concluded  that  thU  communication 
contains  Insufficient  Information  upon 
which  to  base  a  prosecutive  detennlrxatlon. 
Accordingly,  we  are  asking  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  promptly  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  available  evidence 
In  order  that  we  may  cnake  a  thorough  eval- 
uation of  thi.i  matter 

We  appreciate  your  concern  and  you  may 
be  assured   that  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 
significance  of  the  charges  agalrLst  Dalrylea. 
Sincerely, 

Henrt  E.  PrmisEN, 
Assistant  Attorney  General 

House  of  Rhpresentatives. 
Washington.  DC.  October  10.  1974. 
Henry  E  Petersen. 

.<ssistant   Attorney  General,  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Petersen:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  7.  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  asked  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  provide  you  with 
additional  material  so  that  you  might  make 
a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  matter  I 
want  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  material 
commented  on  by  Bronx  Borough  President 
Robert  Abrams  relating  to  a  possible  conflict 
of  Interest  on  the  part  of  Lincoln  Walkley. 
the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture and  Markets  who  was  responsible 
tor  the  Initial  investigation  of  this  matter 
In  New  York.  That  alleged  conflict  of  interest 
IS  described  In  my  letter  to  Members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing 

I  believe  that  your  office  will  never  have 
all  the  facts  If  it  depends  on  any  agency 
devoted  to  farmers'  Interests,  even  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Therefore  I  urge 
you  to  send  out  your  own  Investigators  In 
this  matter 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  angry.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  unless  U.S.  law  enforcement 
agencies  enter  this  matter  as  they  should, 
we  will  never  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
obvious  corrupt  operation.  We  have  a 
State  administration  which  may  be  in 
bed  with  the  people  who  committed  the 
consumer  fraud,  aad,  unwilling  to  irri- 
tate the  people  involved  because  they  are 
afraid  they  will  be  irritating  their  own 
voters.  The  Wilson  administration  ap- 
parently has  forgotten  that  it  represents 
not  only  milk  farmers  but  the  people  who 
drink  milk. 

With  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Justice's  response  that  they  are  awaiting 
further  information  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  I  say  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  do  so.  Mr.  Petersen  should 
be  sending  out  his  own  investigators.  If 
they  wait  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  supply  the  true  facts,  they 
will  wait  until  eternity. 


TAXATION  OF  INCOME   OF  POLITI- 
CAL CAMPAIGN  COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr  Danielson)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  Amend- 


ments of  1974,  which  we  have  considered 
today,  make  many  significant  and  needed 
improvements  in  our  Federal  laws  gqy- 
ermng  election  activities  for  Federal  of- 
fices. Unfortunately,  there  is  at  least  one 
subject  which  has  not  been  dealt  with 
and  which  must  be  resolved  within  the 
near  future,  namely,  the  taxation  of  the 
Income  of  politicaJ  campaign  committees. 
I  understand,  and  hope,  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  considering  this 
subject  as  part  of  the  overall  tax  reform 
package  which  Is  now  before  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  taxation  of  the  income  of  political 
campaign  committees  has  always  been  a 
gray  area  in  the  law,  in  that  it  is  not  spe- 
cifically provided  for.  However,  the  lack 
of  clear  guidelines  has  not  been  a  serious 
problem  until  recent  years,  when  state- 
wide and  nationwide  campaigns  began 
to  involve  many  millions  of  dollars  and 
began  to  earn  thousands  of  dollars  of  In- 
come, some  of  which  is  ordinary  income, 
usually  derived  from  Interest  earned  on 
savings  deposits,  or  from  dividends,  and 
some  of  which  is  derived  from  gains  on 
appreciated  stock  which  has  been  con- 
tributed to  such  campaigns. 

The  problem  has  been  brought  to  a 
head  by  revenue  ruling  74-21,  which  was 
promulgated  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  January  14,  1974.  and  which 
appears  in  Internal  Revenue  Bulletin  No. 
1974-2  at  page  6.  That  revenue  ruling  is 
based  on  the  established  theor>'  of  Fed- 
eral taxation  that  any  Income  which  is 
not  expressly  excluded  from  taxation  by 
statute,  is  therefore  included.  It  holds 
that  political  campaign  committees  are 
subject  to  taxation  on  three  types  of  in- 
come, as  follows: 

First,  interest  income  earned  on  bank 
accoimts; 

Second,  dividend  Income  from  con- 
tributed stock;  and 

Third,  gain  realized  on  the  sale  of  se- 
curities. 

Other  types  of  revenue  to  the  cam- 
paign committee,  usually  if  not  always, 
campaign  contributions,  are  not  consid- 
ered as  "income"  for  tax  purposes. 

The  ruling  also  provides  that  pohtical 
campaign  committees  are  to  be  treated 
as  corporations  for  purpxjses  of  inter- 
nal revenue  taxation  regardless  of  the 
type  of  organizational  structure  of  the 
committees.  Altho'igh  under  existing 
law  all  corporations  must  file  income  tax 
returns,  the  IRS  has  recently  held,  in 
revenue  ruling  74-475.  th.it  campaign 
committees  with  less  than  $100  income 
need  not  file. 

My  understanding  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  approach  to  this 
problem  is  that  the  committee  will  rec- 
ommend legislation  which  will,  in  efifect, 
provide  a  statutory  basis  for  the  revenue 
rulings  I  have  referred  to,  and  thereby 
institutionalize  the  existing  procedures. 
Such  action,  in  my  judgment,  would  be 
a  .serious  mistake,  because  of  a  number 
of  unforeseen  pitfalls  and  logical  incon- 
sistencies which  are  inherent  in  revenue 
ruling  74-21. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  basic  con- 
cept that  political  campaign  committees 
should  pay  tax  on  their  Income.  More- 
over. I  firmly  believe  that  political  cam- 
paign contributions  must  not  be  per- 
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mltted  to  serve  as  a  conduit  for  tax 
avoidance  by  the  rich,  as  when  appre- 
ciated stock  is  contributed  to  a  political 
campaign,  and  the  capital  gains  tax 
otherwise  due  and  payable  upon  dis- 
position of  that  stock  is  thereby  avoided. 

My  recommendation  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  political  campaigns  com- 
mittee taxation  is  as  follows: 

First.  The  tax  law  should  be  amended 
to  provide  that  the  contribution  of  ap- 
preciated stock  to  a  political  campEdgn 
committee  will  be  treated  as  a  "sale  or 
other  disposition  of  property  "  under  sec- 
tion 1001  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
resulting  in  immediate  recognition  of 
gain  to  the  donor; 

Second.  Political  campaign  commit- 
tees, in  computing  their  adjusted  gross 
Income  for  tax  purposes,  shoiild  be  per- 
mitted to  deduct  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign;   and 

Third.  Political  campaign  committees 
should  be  treated  as  trusts  for  purposes 
of  internal  revenue  taxation,  rather  than 
corporations,  unless  they  are,  in  fact, 
corporations. 

CONTRIBTJTIONS    OF    APPRECIATED    STOCK 

To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  there  is 
no  logical  reason  for  anybody  being  per- 
mitted to  contribute  appreciated  stock  to 
a  political  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  a  tax  avoidance.  For 
example,  if  an  individual  contributes 
stock  with  a  fair  market  value  of  $1,000, 
but  with  a  basis  to  him  of  only  $100,  he 
wOl  have  avoided  the  capital  gain  tax  on 
his  $900  gain.  Multiplied  by  the  maxi- 
mum permissable  number  of  such  dona- 
tions under  the  new  Federal  Campaign 
Act  amendments,  which  is  25,  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  contributions  be- 
comes $25,000.  and  the  basis  for  all  such 
stock  becomes  $2,500.  The  donor  has  es- 
caped taxation  upon  $22,500  of  gain.  Un- 
der revenue  ruling  74-21,  the  burden  on 
paying  the  tax  is  shifted  to  the  political 
campaign  committee,  which  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  22  percent  corporate  tax  brack- 
et. In  contrast,  the  donor  could  be  in  a 
tax  bracket  as  high  as  70  percent.  The 
political  campaign  committee  will  pay  an 
effective  capital  gains  tax  at  a  rate  of  11 
percent,  with  a  tax  of  $2,475,  whereas  If 
the  gain  had  been  taxed  to  the  donor,  the 
rate  could  be  as  high  as  35  percent,  with 
a  tax  of  $7,875.  The  general  fund— the 
American  people— will  have  lost  $5,400 
in  the  transaction  by  this  device. 

Accordingly,  once  a  taxpayer  makes 
up  his  mind  that  he  is  going  to  make  a 
political  contribution,  the  tax  laws  as 
they  presently  stand  provide  the  tax- 
payer with  a  clear  incentive  to  make  his 
contribution  in  stock,  rather  than  cash, 
the  end  result  being  that  the  govern- 
ment loses  revenue.  Revenue  ruling  74- 
21  mitigates  this  abuse  to  the  extent  that 
It  shifts  the  tax  burden  to  the  political 
committee,  but  legislation  is  clearly 
needed  to  close  this  loophole  all  the  way. 

CAMPAIGN    EXPENSES    DEDUCTION 

Section  I62fe>  f2i  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  pro'ddes  that  no  taxpayer. 
Individual  or  corporate,  s  permitted  to 
deduct  from  gross  Income  any  amoimt 
expended  for  political  campaign  pur- 
poses. The  only  exception  to  that  flat 


probltlon  Is  the  limited  tax  credit,  or 
deduction,  allowed  by  sections  41  and 
218  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  to 
individual  taxpayers,  not  corporations, 
for  campaign  contributions. 

The  consequence  of  revenue  ruling  74- 
21.  taken  together  with  section  162(e)  '2 > 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  is  that 
campaign  committees  will  have  certain 
amounts  included  in  their  gross  income 
for  purposes  of  Internal  revenue  taxa- 
tion, but  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  take 
deductions  from  that  Income  for  any 
amounts  which  are  expended  by  them  for 
campaign  purposes.  Inasmuch  as  politi- 
cal campaign  committees  have  no  reason 
for  existence  other  than  to  carry  on  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  candidates  for  public 
office,  the  rule  forbidding  tax  deductions 
for  campaign  expenditures  is  an  excep- 
tion to  established  income  tax  policies 
and  is  harsh,  arbitrary,  and  unreason- 
able as  applied  to  such  committees. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Federal 
tax  laws  since  the  year  1913  to  permit 
deductions  for  ordinary  and  necessary 
trade  or  business  expenses.  If  political 
campaign  committees  are  to  be  treated 
as  taxpayers,  concepts  of  equity  and  fair- 
ness, as  well  as  common  sense,  dictate 
that  they  be  permitted  the  same  deduc- 
tion available  to  all  taxpayers,  for  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
their  trade  or  business.  And  their  only 
"trade  or  business"  is  that  of  electing 
candidates  to  public  office. 

The  only  deductions  which  are  per- 
mitted to  campaign  committees  under 
revenue  ruling  74-21,  however,  are  ex- 
penses directly  attributable  to  activities 
undertaken  for  the  production  of  their 
Interest  and  dividend  income.  Such  de- 
ductions do  not  include  fund  raising  ex- 
penses. Expenses  attributable  to  the  sale 
of  securities  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
only  in  determining  gain  or  loss  realized 
on  the  sale. 

The  harshness  of  the  revenue  ruling 
Is  best  Illustrated  by  example.  Suppose 
that  a  political  campaign  committee  has 
received  a  total  of  $42,400:  $40,000  is 
from  contributions,  and  $2,400  is  from 
interest  on  a  savings  account  with  a 
bank.  Thereafter,  the  committee  expends 
the  entire  $42,400  for  bona  fide  campaign 
activities.  Applying  revenue  ruling  74-21 
to  the  situation  I  have  just  outlined,  "^-e 
find  that  the  $40,000  In  contributions  is 
not  subject  to  income  tax  but  the  $2,400 
in  interest  income  is  taxable.  However, 
because  the  committee  has  expended  all 
its  money,  it  has  nothing  left  with  which 
to  pay  its  taxes,  and  accordingly,  will 
have  to  go  out  and  raise  more  money. 

In  contrast,  If  the  committee  were  a 
typical  business  enterprise  which  ex- 
pended all  of  its  receipts  for  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses,  there  would 
be  no  tax.  To  put  it  simply,  a  business  en- 
terprise can  offset  its  taxable  income  with 
business  expense  deductions,  but  a  polit- 
ical campaign  committee  can  not. 

TRtrST  TREATMENT   OP   POLmCAL   CXJMMTTTEES 

A  corporation  is  a  legal  Action.  Cor- 
porations ar-^  strictly  juristic  entities 
that  have  no  existence  outside  the  con- 
templation of  the  law.  They  came  into 
existence  for  the  sole  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing commerce.  Political  committees  are 
not    corporations;    they    do    not    have 


shareholders;  they  do  not  Issue  stock  or 
securities  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness: they  are  not  operated  for  a  profit: 
they  do  not  conduct  chantable  activities: 
nor  do  they  pay  dividends.  To  treat  a 
campaign  committee  as  a  corporation  is 
to  use  one  legal  fiction  to  construe  and 
compound  another. 

Political  campaign  committees  are  ac- 
tually trusts,  and  they  should  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  such.  They  do  not  receive 
contributions  of  capital  in  exchange  for 
stock:  they  do  receive  gifts,  and  if  the 
gift  is  large  enough,  gift  tax  must  be  paid 
by  the  donor.  The  donor  is.  in  effect,  the 
settlor  of  a  trust.  The  political  campaign 
committee's  officers  are  the  trustees 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  trust  are,  in 
addition  to  the  candidate,  the  public  and 
the  contributors  in  that  they  receive 
whatever  benefits  result  from  the  com- 
mittee's activities  and  purposes,  wliich 
are  the  election  to  office  of  a  candidate 
who  will  advocate  the  point  of  view  gen- 
erally favored  by  those  who  have  given 
their  time  or  money,  or  worked  in  other 
ways,  on  behalf  of  the  election  of  the 
candidate.  As  such,  political  committees 
should  be  regarded  as  trusts,  rather  than 
corporations  engaged  in  "miscellaneous 
services."  which  is  the  way  they  are  re- 
garded under  revenue  ruling  74-21. 

The  treatment  of  campaign  commit- 
tees as  trusts  would  have  more  than  a 
philosophical  benefit.  Under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  only  those  trusts  with  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $600  must  file  a  tax 
return,  whereas  all  corporations  must 
file  a  tax  return  regardless  of  income. 
Recognizing  political  committees  as 
trasts  would  transform  the  meanmgless 
act  of  filing  a  tax  return  into  a  meaning- 
ful one,  and  limit  it  to  those  circum- 
stances where  it  is  necessarj-,  namely, 
where  the  campaign  committee  has  sig- 
nificant income.  Moreover,  trusts  are 
permitted  to  deduct  from  income  their 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses,  which 
gives  further  force  to  the  arguments  I 
have  made  in  favor  of  permitting  cam- 
paign committees  to  deduct  their  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expenses. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  in  terms  of  plugging  tax 
loopholes,  in  terms  of  fairness  and  com- 
mon sense,  in  terms  of  logical  and  legal 
consistency,  and  for  the  purpose  of  strip- 
ping meaningless  filigree  from  the  al- 
readj-  confusing  picture  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing. I  hope  that  our  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, who  are  considering  this  impor- 
tant subject,  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  points  I  seek  to  make  today, 
and  will  provide  that  campaign  commit- 
tees shall  he  regarded  as  trusts  for  the 
purpose  of  income  taxation,  unless  they 
are,  in  fact,  corporations. 


POST  OFFICE  OFFERS  GOOD  NEWS. 
BAD    NEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  iMr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  received  some  good  news  and 
some  bad  news  regarding  a  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

First,  the  good  news.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  building  a  new  rural  post  office  for 
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the  town  of  Oxford.  Ark.,  which  has  a 
population  of  approximately  300  people, 
most  of  whom  are  retired  and  elderly. 

Now.  the  bad  news.  The  post  office 
will  be  built  three-quarters  of  a  mile  out- 
side the  town — out  of  walking  distance — 
making  it  inaccessible  to  raost  of  the 
community's  residents. 


COAL    SLURRY    PIPELINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Clark  »  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pipelines 
are  associated,  in  the  thoughts  of  most 
people,  with  flowing  substances— liquids 
or  gases.  Oil.  water,  natural  gas.  Not  solid 
substances — like  coal. 

Yet  technology-  has  provided  a  way  to 
move  coal  by  pipeline  It  is  caBed  the  coal 
slurry. 

Surely  this  is  an  impressive  achieve- 
ment— yet  it  raises  a  fundamental  ques- 
tion. 

Should  a  thing  be  done^must  it  be 
done — simply  because  it  is  possible?  More 
to  the  point,  should  it  be  done  if  it  In- 
volves great  cost,  possible  iHequities  to 
others,  public  inconvenience,  environ- 
mental damage— and  if  the  potential 
benefits  are  debatable  to  say  the  least. 

Proponents  of  the  coal  slurr>-  pipeline 
say  it  provides  a  way  to  move  coal  eflB- 
ciently  at  low  cost.  Howeva-.  they  say 
that  the  building  of  pipelines  will  re- 
quire a  power  of  eminent  domain — a 
power  to  take  private  property  whether 
the  owner  wishes  to  sell  or  not. 

Moreover,  the  power  sought  for  the 
coal  slurry  is  Federal  eminent  domain — a 
break  with  traditional  State  and  local 
control  over  this  power. 

To  obtain  such  power,  it  seems  logical 
that  proponents  should  do  more  than 
simply  prove  their  project  is.  feasible — 
they  should  demonstrate  that  it  is  nec- 
essary, that  it  would  provide  benefits 
that  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

Natural  gas  pipelines,  for  -which  Fed- 
eral eminent  domain  can  be  exercised. 
can  be  .shown  to  be  the  only  feasible 
method  of  transporting  natural  gas  from 
one  State  to  another  But  ppoponents  of 
the  coal  slurr\-  cannot  make  a  simihir  as- 
sertion about  their  project 

At  present,  coal  is  being  moved  by 
three  modes  of  surface  transportation — 
rail,  water,  and  highway  It  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  argued  that  an  additional 
mode  is  needed  The  transportation  re- 
quirements of  the  coal  industry  are  being 
adequately  served  at  present. 

Thus,  it  seems  likely  that  a  coal  slurry 
would  provide  little  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tional coal  to  consim:iers.  Rather,  it 
would  simply  transfer  the  coal  presently 
being  moved  from  existing  modes  to 
pipelines — damaging,  in  the  process,  the 
economic  health  of  existing  carriers. 

In  the  case  of  the  railroads,  the  loss  of 
a  substantial  amount  of  coal  traflflc — 
which  represents  by  far  the  largest  single 
portion  of  present  railroad  trafBc — 
would  be  extremely  damaging  The  re- 
sult would  be  a  net  weakening  of  the 
national  transportation  .system. 

Of   course,   this   could   o<x:ur   only   if 


pipeline  rates  were  set  below  those  of 
railroads.  Indeed,  pipeline  proponents 
claim  that  this  would  be  the  case  and 
cite  the  lowered  cost  of  coal  to  consumers 
as  a  potential  benefit  of  the  project. 

But  would  it? 

In  order  to  achieve  rates  lower  than 
those  .set  by  railroads,  pipeline  develop- 
ers must  seek  volume  movements.  They 
must  arrange  to  transport  coal  from  a 
few  very  large  mines  to  a  few  very  large 
customers — and  they  must  be  guaranteed 
volume  through  long-term  contracts. 
This  raises  questions  about  the  fate  of 
small  miners  and  small  consumers. 

Railroads,  in  general,  are  not  permit- 
ted to  do  business  that  way.  They  are 
common  carriers  and  must  serve  all  who 
apply — whether  the  shipment  Involves  a 
massive  unit  train  movement  or  a  single 
carload. 

This  means  that  pipelines  would,  in 
effect,  be  private  carriers — whatever  their 
legal  status — and  would  skim  off  the  de- 
sirable high-volume  portions  of  the  coal 
traffic,  leaving  the  less  desirable,  low- 
volume  movements  to  the  railroads  and 
other  modes. 

This  would  cause  substantial  damage 
not  only  to  railroads,  but  to  other  inter- 
ests as  well — damage  that  might  well  off- 
set the  benefits  realized  by  the  relatively 
few  producers  and  consumers  served  by 
the  pipeline. 

Moreover,  those  who  would  build  pipe- 
lines are  also  those  who  operate  coal 
mines.  In  short,  what  is  being  urged  is 
that  the  coal  industry-  be  given  the  Fed- 
eral right  of  eminent  domain  for  the 
building  of  pipelines.  Yet  railroads  may 
not,  under  the  law.  transport  commodi- 
ties, such  as  coal,  which  It  owns  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

Thus,  the  pipeline  promoters  seek  the 
best  of  the  common  carrier  and  private 
carrier  worlds. 

The  fiict  is.  if  the  railroads  were  free 
to  operate  as  the  slurries  would — with 
long-term  contracts  for  high-volume 
movements,  with  no  requirement  to  han- 
dle less  cost-efficient,  low-volume  move- 
ments, with  freedom  to  acquire  in- 
terests in  the  mines  they  serve — they 
could  match  or  better  the  low  rates 
claimed  for  pipelines. 

There  is  another  factor  about  the  coal 
slurries  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  This  is  the  effect 
of  slurries  upon  the  environment. 

In  this,  a  major  consideration  is  the 
amount  of  water  needed  to  make  a  pipe- 
line work.  The  movement  of  coal  through 
a  pipeline  is  accomplished  by  crushing 
the  coal  and  mixing  It  with  water.  At 
the  other  end,  the  water  is  removed.  At 
50  percent  concentration,  each  ton  of 
coal  requires  250  gallons  of  water.  Thus, 
great  quantities  of  water— 10  million  tons 
of  coal  a  year  would  mean  7  million  gal- 
lons a  day,  or  2.5  billion  a  year— would 
be  removed  from  one  area  and  discharged 
in  another,  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

In  sum,  those  who  urge  the  building 
of  these  pipelines  have  failed  to  make  a 
convincing  case  of  public  necessity  for 
the  seizure  of  private  property.  They 
have  even  failed  to  demonstrate  that  the 
public  at  large  would  benefit  from  grant- 
ing to  pipeline  builders  the  right  of  Fed- 
eral eminent  domain. 


THE  ROAD  BACK 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Dele* 
gate  from  the  Virgin  Islands  (Mr.  ot 
Lucoi   is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Croix 
Avis,  entitled  "The  Road  Back."  The 
editorial  notes  that  through  the  private 
community  efforts  of  "Project  St.  Croix," 
the  tide  of  imfavorable  publicity  is  shift- 
ing and  travel  wTlters  and  travel  agents 
are  now  seeing  the  Island  in  Its  proper 
perspective.  Other  evidence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  project  is  seen  In  the  sched- 
uling of  both  the  Celebrity  Golf  Tourna- 
ment and  the  Pro  Am  Tournament  on 
St.  Croix. 

The  full  editorial  follows : 

I  From  the  St.  Croix  Avis.  Sept.   26.    1974] 
The  Road  Back 

In  months  past  we  have  seen  the  worrt 
possible  publicity  St.  Croix  could  receive  in 
national  news  media,  this  mainly  responsible 
for  the  drastic  cutoff  suffered  In  Its  tourism 
trade.  Now.  however,  the  pendulum  Is  swing. 
Ing  sharply  in  the  opposlt*  direction  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  words  printed 
on    •rediscovering"   the  Island. 

Spread  before  us  Is  a  montage  of  over 
forty  clippings  representing  that  number  of 
Important  newspapers  on  the  US  mainland 
whose  circulation  Is  In  the  millions.  All  pub- 
lished the  same  story  datellned  Chrlstlan- 
sted  and  Identified  as  one  on  the  wires  by 
The  Associated  Press.  With  the  huge  list  of 
clients  It  services,  the  forty  clippings  repre- 
sent merely  a  small  portion  of  the  reading 
audience  the  article  reached. 

And  in  this  we  see  the  results  of  a  commu- 
nity getting  together  for  positive  action.  The 
effort  is  spearheaded  by  an  organization 
strictly  In  the  private  realm  which  has  been 
an  almost  unbelievable  motivating  force  In 
welding  together  Individual  and  Island  busi- 
nesses big  and  small  to  make  Project  St. 
Croix  the  success  it  Is  proving  to  be  In  having 
travel  writers  and  travel  agents  see  us  In 
the  proper  perspective. 

And  now  the  workers  in  this  effort  can  take 
a  deep  bow  for  what  is  to  come  In  the  way  of 
promotional  boosts  aimed  at  giving  our 
comeback  effort  a  might  boost.  Where  other 
resorts  would  give  their  eye  teeth  for  the 
two  events.  St  Croix  has  won  them.  Thta 
refers  to  the  upcoming  Celebrity  Golf  Tour- 
nament and  the  Pro  Am  Tournament,  both 
of  which  win  generate  positive  publicity  on 
Just  about  an  unprecedented  scale  in  na- 
tional news  media  both  printed  and  elec- 
tronic when  one  considers  the  "name"  per- 
sonalities   who    will    be   participating. 


DOMESTIC  FOOD  RESERVE 
MUST  BE  INSURED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  (Mr.  Owens)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long 
we  have  preserved  the  illusion  in  this 
Nation  that  our  vast  agricultural  capac- 
ity was  Invulnerable  to  natural  forces. 
The  tragic  draughts  and  subsequent  crop 
failures  in  our  own  Midwest  and  West 
this  summer  were  a  stark  reminder  that 
this  Nation,  like  all  other  nations,  can- 
not ignore  the  capriciousness  of  nature. 

I  share  the  pride  of  all  Americans  that 
this  Nation  is  the  greatest  agriculttiraZ 
factory  the  world  has  ever  known,  that 
agricijture  has  become  our  largest  ex- 
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port  industry.  However,  we  must  also 
soberly  recognize  that  this  unprecedent- 
ed world  demand,  which  calls  forth  ever 
increasing  production,  has  also  largely 
obviated  the  need  for  the  maintenance 
of  commodity  reserves  for  price  support 
purposes.  No  longer  may  we,  as  a  Nation, 
rely  upon  the  assurance  provided  by  our 
present  domestic  food  reserves  which  are 
currently  being  depleted. 

We  must  act  to  insure  that  no  combi- 
nation of  natural  disaster  and  inept 
Government  policy — like  the  Russian 
wheat  deal — or  monopolistic  industrj- 
practices  will  ever  dangerously  deplete 
our  national  supply  of  basic  food  re- 
serves. 

It  is  from  a  conscience  of  this  respon- 
sibility that  I  propose  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  insuring  a  domestic  food  re- 
serve through  the  process  of  commodity 
set-asides.  Such  reserves  would  be  held 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  domestic  hu- 
man consumption  and  seed  purposes. 
This  reserve  would  be  built  up  in  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  dried  milk  products  or 
equivalent  quantities  of  nutritionally 
equivalent  substitutes. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  this  day 
would  amend  the  Agricultiire  Act  of 
1954 — 68  Stat.  897;  7  United  States  Code 
1741  et  seq — to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  610,000,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
18.200.000  short  tons  of  feed  grains,  and 
1.113.000,000  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids.  These  amoimts  reflect  the  ap- 
proximate domestic  human  consumption 
and  seed  use — where  applicable — in  these 
commodities  for  calendar  year  1973.  Such 
reserves  would  be  built  up  over  a  3  year 
period  commencing  in  1976.  The  reserves 
would  only  be  released  when  domestic 
production,  or  estimated  production,  and 
imports  fell  below  these  minimums. 

The  amounts  released  would  be  those 
sufficient  to  insiu'e  the  maintenance  of 
these  minimiun  quantities  in  the  market- 
place. Because  the  quantities  are  the  bare 
minimum  required  for  human  survival, 
the  release  would  only  be  triggered  in 
the  event  of  massive  crop  failures  or  nat- 
ural emergency  when  famine  was  immi- 
nent. Once  established,  the  reserve 
should  not  create  any  disequilibrium  in 
the  agricultural  economy. 

I  recognize  fully  the  difficulty  of  es- 
tablishing reserves  In  a  market  of  intense 
demand.  I  propose  this  legislation,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  moral  imperative  of 
insuring  some  domestic  food  reserves  for 
all  of  the  citizens  of  this  coimtry.  I  have 
no  exception  with,  indeed  I  support,  the 
efforts  of  others  who  wish  to  explore  the 
creation  of  world  food  reserves  or  a  world 
food  bank.  I  further  realize  that  there 
may  be  a  necessity  to  have  some  program 
of  commodity  set-aside  for  price  main- 
tenance purposes  at  some  future  date. 
Nonetheless,  the  immediate  and  primary 
obligation  Is  to  our  own  citizens  to  insure 
an  Inviolate  supply  of  domestic  food  re- 
serves. We  would  have  little  ability  to 
a.sslst  any  other  nation,  if  we  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  well-being  of  our  own  cltl- 
lenry  In  periods  of  shortage. 

I  have  had  experts  In  the  Congressional 
Reference  Service  compute  a  rough"" ap- 
proximation of  costs,  based  upon  current 
market  prices,  for  the  buildup  of  these 
commodities.  Based  upon  such  prices  the 


cost  of  such  buildup  should  be  approxi- 
mately $724,202,000  per  year  for  each  of 
the  three  accumulation  years.  This  is  a 
total  fixed  cost  of  $2,172,908,  000  which 
would  not  have  to  be  repeated  as  the 
amount  sold  for  rotation  purposes  would 
be  immediately  replaced  at  roughly 
equivalent  costs.  Moreover,  the  benefit  of 
these  costs  would  flow  directly  to  the 
agricultural  sector  of  our  economy  which 
is  currently  pressed  by  price  squeezes. 
Total  storage  rates  per  year  would  be 
roughly  $210,600,000  based  upon  current 
private  storage  cost  estimates. 

Though  the  costs  are  substantial,  the 
alternative  is  unthinkable.  We  have  the 
responsibility  as  a  legislative  body  to 
provide  assurance  against  the  spectre  of 
hunger  in  this  Nation.  There  is  only  one 
real  insurance  in  commodities  and  that 
is  in  maintaining  a  supply  of  commodi- 
ties. I  would  hope  this  bill  will  receive  the 
prompt  consideration  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  House  who  shares  my  con- 
cern for  our  future  well-being.  History 
has  too  well  instructed  that  a  nation 
which  gambles  against  the  vagaries  of 
nature  will  ultimately  lose. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FEDERAL  SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill i. 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
and  my  colleagues  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  have  filed  legislation  which 
has  as  its  prime  objective,  encourage- 
ment of  economic  development  and  relief 
of  unnecessary  unemployment. 

Both  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
have  been  severely  hit  by  defense  cut- 
backs in  the  past  few  years.  As  military 
facilities  have  been  phased  out  and  their 
work  forces  cut  back  in  part  or  in  en- 
tirety, the  reuse  of  these  facilities  is  a 
major  economic  issue  for  the  local  com- 
munity and  State  involved. 

Particularly  at  this  time,  when  unem- 
ployment is  high  and  economic  develop- 
ment is  in  need  of  incentive,  use  of  sur- 
plus property,  which  could  be  effective 
in  promoting  such  development  and  act 
as  a  supplier  of  jobs,  should  be 
encouraged. 

The  legislation  we  are  filing  today  will 
authorize  the  disposition  of  Federal  sur- 
plus property  to  States  and  their  subdivi- 
sions at  a  reduced  price — less  than  fair 
market  value — for  the  specific  purpose  of 
economic  development  reuse.  Existing 
Federal  statutory  authority  is  not  ade- 
quate to  allow  such  a  transfer  to  take 
place.  At  present,  if  a  commimity  opts 
for  a  redevelopment  plan  focusing  on 
community  services,  the  surplus  prtH>erty 
may  be  obtained  for  substantially  less 
than  fair  market  value.  If  the  property  is 
redesignated  for  use  as  an  economic  re- 
source, however,  the  community  must 
pay  the  full  fair  market  value — a  price 
often  well  beyond  the  financial  means  of 
the  community.  Due  to  this  stringent 
finance  means  of  the  community  devel- 
opment reiise  plan  is  often  delayed  or 
scuttled. 

The  legislation  we  are  filing  today,  will 


facilitate  the  economic  adjustment  of  a 
State  or  local  government  to  the  severe 
economic  burden  it  bears  because  of  the 
closure  of  a  Federal  faoiUty.  The  legisla- 
tion will  also  focus  the  operating  re- 
sponsibihty  for  this  legislation  on  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  so  that  Federal 
and  local  efforts  can  be  better  facihtated 
and  coordinated.  Since  the  Economic 
Development  Administration — EDA — is 
already  involved  in  the  redevelopment 
of  base  closures  in  tlie  early  stages,  ii  is 
logical  that  EDA  Commerce  shotild  have 
central  responsibihty  for  disposing  of 
surplus  Federal  property  for  economic 
development  reiase  purposes 

This  legislation  is  relevant  to  States 
across  the  countrj-  which  have  felt  the 
tight  economic  squeeze  catised  by  the 
closedown  of  a  Federal  facihty.  Ililnois, 
Florida.  Alabama,  Alaska.  New  York. 
California.  Ohio.  Peimsylvania.  and 
Texas  are  just  a  few  of  the  States  which 
would  benefit  by  this  legislation.  In  ad- 
dition, this  legislation  provides  redress 
for  those  communities  which  have  suf- 
fered hardship  under  the  present  law. 
Mineral  Wells.  Tex.,  and  Watertown, 
Mass.,  are  two  notable  examples  of 
communities  which  could  apply  to  the 
Federal  Govenunent  for  a  refimd  of  all 
or  any  part  of  the  purchase  price. 

This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward aiding  an  affected  community  over 
the  period  of  marked  economic  insta- 
bility which  marks  the  closing  of  a  Fed- 
eral installation.  It  will  also  pave  the  way 
for  boosting  the  economy  of  that  area 
and  providing  employment.  After  the 
election  recess  we  will  circulate  this  leg- 
islation  for   further   cosponsorship. 


PROPOSED    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
RIGHTS  ACT   OF    1974 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
nrevious  order  of  'ne  House,  the  gentle- 
man 11  om  Ohio  I  Mr.  Seiberlujo  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Social  Security 
Rights  Act  of  1974.  a  major  bill  to  per- 
fect the  social  security  disability  claims 
process. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  known 
to  all  Members  of  the  House:  namely, 
the  long  delays  in  processing  social  se- 
ciu-ity  disability  claims,  delays,  some- 
times as  long  as  1  year,  which  cause 
serious  financial  hardships  for  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  recipients  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Because  of  the  increasing  number  of 
complaints  my  office  was  receiving  about 
this  problem,  last  May  I  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  investigate  the 
delays.  Shortly  after  I  made  the  request, 
the  Social  Security  Commissioner  an- 
nounced establishment  of  a  special  inter- 
nal task  force  to  study  the  disability 
claim  and  benefit  pavment  processing 
systems.  Since  this  special  task  force  was 
scheduled  to  complete  its  report  by  the 
middle  of  August,  the  GAO.  with  my  ap- 
proval, did  not  proceed  with  a  separate 
investigation  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  task  force's  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Two  months  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  task  force  was  due  to  report.  I  under- 
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stand  that  the  task  force  has  recently 
submitted  a  draft  report  to  the  Com- 
mLssioner.  but  Social  Security  ofBciaLs 
have  refused  to  make  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port, or  a  summary  of  Its  findings,  avail- 
able to  me  This  attitude.  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  is  typical  of  Social  Security's  re- 
sponse to  my  repeated  attempts  over  the 
last  6  months  to  find  out  whether  the 
Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance  will  or 
can  take  administrative  action  to  speed 
up  the  claims  and  payment  process.  In 
nearly  every  effort  I  have  made  through 
letters  and  telephone  calls.  I  have  come 
up  against  a  stone  wall  of  broad  gen- 
eralizations :  the  Bureau  of  Disability  In- 
surance recognizes  that  there  are  delays 
in  claim  and  payment  processing  and 
the  agency  is  working  on  the  problem. 
Unfortunately.  I  have  seen  little  evidence 
of  any  easing  of  these  problems,  and  In- 
dividuals, who  for  medical  reasons  are 
unable  to  work,  are  corrt^inuing  to  be 
forced  into  debt  or  on  welfare  because 
the  Bureau  of  DLsabllity  Bisurance  can- 
not act  promptly  on  their  claims.  In  a 
speech  on  the  House  floor  on  May  16, 
1974,  I  discussed  in  more  detail  the  fi- 
nancial catastrophes  experienced  by 
some  of  my  constituents  because  of  In- 
ordinately long  delays  In  decision  on 
their  disability  claims. 

Social  Security  Commissioner  James 
Cardwell,  in  a  letter  to  roe  on  May  20 
1974.  stated  that— 

For  the  immediate  future  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely diincult  to  make  any  significant 
Inroads  In  the  time  It  takes  to  process  dis- 
ability claims. 

In  view  of  this  dire  predlctlor.  which 
appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  Bureau  of  Disability  In- 
surance to  take  any  signtfcant  actions 
to  reduce  the  decisionmaking  time  on 
disability  claims  and  the  processing  time 
for  payment  problems.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing the  Social  Security  Rights  Act 
of  1974.  The  purpase  of  the  bill  Is  to 
give  individuaLs  the  right  to  receive  emer- 
gency benefit  payments  uQder  three  cir- 
cumstances: First,  if  they  experience 
long  delays  in  obtaining  decision  on 
their  social  security  claims:  second,  if 
they  experience  long  delays  in  obtain- 
ing benefits  for  claims  already  ap- 
proved: or  third,  if  they  are  already 
receiving  social  security  beneflLs  and 
their  monthly  benefits  are  Interrupted 
for  no  apparent  reason 

I  want  to  make  it  very  lilain  that  the 
Social  Security  Rights  Aet  would  not 
create  any  loopholes  wherfby  social  se- 
curity recipients  could  double  their 
benefits  for  one  or  more  months  by  ob- 
taining emergency  payments.  My  bill 
would  not  change  the  present  law  with 
respect  to  a  social  security  recipient's 
obligation  to  repay  overpayments  In 
benefits. 

A  main  factor  contributing  to  the 
Bureau  of  Disability  Insurances  present 
dilemma  of  huge  backlogs  oT  pending 
claims  and  payment  problems  was  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  of  1972  This 
act  liberalized  black  lunff  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  much  erf  BDIs  man- 
power had  to  be  divert«l  to  reprocess 
over  200,000  black  lung  claims.  Just 
when  this  monumental  ta«k  was  nearing 
completion,  personnel  were  diverted  to 
prepare  for  and  to  implement  the  new 


supplemental  security  income  program — 
SSI — In  January  1974.  The  situation 
was  further  complicated  by  a  decision 
in  early  1973  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  employees  to  be 
hired  to  administer  SSI  from  19,000  to 
12,000.  In  addition,  the  number  of  dis- 
ability Insurance  claims  submitted  per 
year  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
8  years. 

While  it  is  understandable  that  major 
program  changes  or  the  establishment 
of  extensive  new  programs  impose  heavy 
burdens  on  the  administering  agency, 
we  must  do  everything  possible  to  In- 
sure that  these  extra  burdens  and  dis- 
locations do  not  prevent  individuals 
from  receiving  the  benefits  due  them 
under  the  law.  My  main  concern  in  in- 
troducing the  Social  Security  Rights 
Act  Is  for  disability  insurance  claimants 
and  disability  Insurance  recipients,  but 
it  Is  conceivable  that  similar  situations 
could  occur  in  the  future  in  other  agen- 
cies or  divisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Therefore,  the  emer- 
gency pajrment  rights  in  this  legislation 
are  extended  to  recipients  of  retirement 
and  survivors  insurance  as  well. 

Section  2  of  the  Social  Security  Rights 
Act  would  permit  Individuals,  who  are  al- 
ready receiving  social  security  benefits 
whose  check  does  not  arrive  within  5  days 
of  the  date  regularly  fixed  for  delivery, 
to  submit  a  request  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  for  a  replacement 
benefit  check.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration would  be  required  to  provide 
any  individual  submitting  such  a  request 
with  a  duplicate  check,  or  an  explanation 
as  to  why  he  or  she  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it,  within  10  days. 

Interruptions  in  monthly  social  secu- 
rity benefits  can  occur  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  from  computer  errors  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Disability  Insurance  or  other 
social  security  agency  to  mishandling  by 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Under  present 
law — section  205q  of  the  Social  Security 
Act — recipients  of  social  security  benefits 
have  the  right  to  obtain  duplicates  of 
missing  checks  in  2  months.  Through  a 
congressional  oversight,  this  •expedited 
payment"  provision  of  the  law  does  not 
apply  to  recipients  of  disability  benefits. 
Last  spring  I  mtroduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
14878,  to  extend  this  provision  to  cover 
disability  recipients.  I  was  glad  that  over 
SO  other  Members  shared  my  concern 
about  this  inequity  in  the  law  and  joined 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

However,  after  studying  in  more  detail 
the  interruption-of-pay-ments  problem 
and  its  disastrous  financial  effects  on 
people  who  are  totally  dependent  on  so- 
cial security  payments.  I  feel  we  must 
provide  stronger  assurances  to  social 
security  recipients  that  they  can  depend 
on  their  regular  monthly  benefits.  I  won- 
der how  easily  many  of  us  could  manage 
for  2  months  without  one  or  more  of  our 
monthly  paychecks?  Census  Bureau  rec- 
ords show  that  25  percent  of  families 
with  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level  are 
social  security  recipients.  According  to 
Social  Security  Administration  statistics, 
in  March  1974,  the  average  retired  worker 
received  $179  28  per  month  and  disabled 
workers  $196  66  per  month.  These  people 


simply  cannot  and  Justly  should  not  hate 
to  wait  2  months  before  they  have  the 
right  to  obtain  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled  when  an  error  over  which  they 
have  no  control  causes  an  interruptloD 
in  their  benefits. 

Social  Security  Administration  of- 
ficials have  argued  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  legislation  to  provide  social 
security  recipients  with  the  right  to 
emergency  payments  because  they  have 
procedures  for  expediting  action  in 
"critical  cases"  of  payment  problems. 
But  constituents  have  contacted  my  of- 
fice concerning  their  payment  problems 
when  after  3  or  4  months  of  "critical" 
action  on  their  cases,  no  positive  results 
were  forthcoming.  Interestingly,  none  of 
these  individuals  had  been  advised  that 
they  could  have  requested  an  "expedited 
payment"  irnder  section  205q  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  The  "critical  case" 
system  has  proved  to  be  a  flsisco.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  social  security  officials 
have  contacted  my  office  for  assistance 
when  after  several  months  they  were 
unable  to  get  action  through  their  own 
critical  case  procedures.  Even  If  this 
system  were  effective,  it  is  unfair  because 
social  security  personnel,  not  the  recipi- 
ents Involved,  make  the  decisions  as  to 
whether  payment  problems  are  critical. 

I  am  informed  by  a  former  civil  serv- 
ant of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Social  Security  of  the  United  Kingdom 
that  in  England,  recipients  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  can  obtain  duplicate 
benefit  checks  within  48  hours  if  their 
checks  do  not  arrive  on  time.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration has  the  administrative  capability 
to  issue  duplicate  checks  in  the  10  days 
required  imder  section  2  of  my  bill. 

Section  3  of  the  Social  Security 
Rights  Act  would  place  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  time  the  Social  Security 
Administration  can  spend  in  processing 
social  security  benefit  claims  at  all  levels 
of  the  determination  and  appeal  proc- 
ess as  follows :  initial  claims,  90  days :  re- 
consideration requests,  90  days;  hearing 
requests,  120  days;  and  Appeals  Council 
reviews.  120  days.  The  act  would  also 
give  claimants  the  right  to  request  aad 
to  receive  emergency  payments  within 
10  days,  based  on  their  earnings  records, 
if  they  have  not  received  notification  of 
decisions  on  their  claims  within  the 
specified  periods  of  time,  or  if  their 
claims  have  been  approved  but  their 
benefit  payments  delayed. 

The  most  recent  figures  released  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration  show 
that  in  July  1974.  the  average  processing 
time  for  initial  disability  claims  was  105 
days  for  approved  claims  and  62  days 
for  denied  claims.  Over  the  past  8  years 
however — before  the  present  crisis  sit- 
uation— disability  claim  processing  time 
averages  have  fluctuated  between  60  and 
90  days.  Unfortunately,  the  actual  num- 
ber of  days  people  must  wait  for  deci- 
sions on  their  claims  is  even  higher,  as 
these  statistics  do  not  include  mailing 
or  transmittal  time  between  the  various 
sections  of  the  Bureau  of  Disability  In- 
surance involved  in  claim  processing. 
The  length  of  time  spent  in  processing 
reconsideration  determinations  Is  gener- 
ally slightly  longer  than  for  Initial  dis- 
ability determinations. 
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The  average  processing  time  for  hear- 
ing decisions  has  jumped  in  the  last  8 
years  from  93  to  163  days  as  of  April 
1974.  This  figure  represents  the  amount 
of  time  elapsed  from  the  date  a  hearing 
request  is  made  until  the  date  of  the  de- 
cision. E\'en  more  shocking  are  the  sta- 
tistics for  region  V,  Chicago  region,  in 
which  my  district  is  located,  where  the 
average  hearing  processing  time  is  181 
days. 

A  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
staff  report  on  the  disability  insurance 
program  released  In  July  1974,  con- 
cluded that  because  of  the  extra  burden 
of  over  40,000  black  lung  cases  which 
reached  the  hearing  stage  this  year,  the 
Bureau  of  Hearings  Bind  Appeals  will  "be 
in  a  real  crisis  when  the  full  Impact  of 
the  SSI  appeals  is  felt"  later  this  year 
and  next  year.  Since  the  SSI  program 
only  got  underway  in  January  1974,  few 
SSI  appeals  have  yet  reached  the  hear- 
ing level. 

In  my  opinion,  the  hearing  decision 
delay  situation  has  already  reached 
crisis  proportions.  I  recently  heard  from 
two  of  my  Akron,  Ohio,  constituents  who 
requested  hearings  on  their  disability 
claims  In  December  1973  and  who  have 
not  yet  been  assigned  dates  for  their 
hearings.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  hear- 
ings are  assigned  In  chronological  order 
by  the  dates  of  requests,  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  in  my  area  is  10  months  behind 
In  hearing  cases. 

In  spite  of  the  extra  burdens  imposed 
on  the  Bureau  of  Disability  Insurance 
and  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals 
because  of  the  black  lung  and  SSI  pro- 
grams, there  are  a  great  number  of  ad- 
ministrative changes  the  Social  Security 
Administration  can  make  to  eliminate 
the  present  backlog  of  claims  and  speed 
up  and  Improve  the  disability  determi- 
nation and  appeals  process.  Some  alter- 
natives are  discussed  In  the  Ways  and 
Means  disability  report,  and  I  commend 
the  committee  for  Its  initiative  in  look- 
ing into  these  matters. 

Although  the  disability  claim  workload 
has  been  growing  at  a  staggering  rate  in 
recent  years,  It  is  apparent  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Disability  Insurance  has  t)€en 
content  to  continue  using  antiquated 
claim  processing  methods.  For  exEimple, 
the  Ways  and  Means  report  points  out 
that  a  1959  GAO  study  "Indicated  that 
the  handling  of  applications  for  dis- 
ability benefits  by  the  State  agencies  is 
cumbersome  and  results  In  unnecessary 
costs  and  excessive  processing  time."  The 
report  states  that  "many  of  the  deficien- 
cies noted  In  the  GAO  study  will  ap- 
pear to  exist"  and  that  "the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  not  yet  received  a 
report  on  these  matters"  as  recom- 
mended by  the  GAO  in  1959. 

A  GAO  report  of  April  1974  on  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration's  auto- 
mated information  processing  systems 
concluded  that  the  SSA  was  using  first- 
generation  computer  systems  on  third- 
generation  computer  equipment,  and 
that  the  redesign  of  these  systems  would 
result  in  more  efficient  and  less  costly 
Information  processing.  Perhaps  rede- 
signing these  systems  could  markedly 
improve  the  Bureau  of  Disability  Insur- 


ance's ability  to  promptly  resolve  bene- 
fit payment  mixups. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem within  the  Bureau  of  Disability  In- 
surance and  the  Bureau  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  decide 
what  particular  actions  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  should  take,  but 
they  must  Implement  Immediate  and 
significant  changes  in  their  operations 
In  order  to  meet  their  obligations  to 
workers  Insured  tmder  social  security. 

Congress  has  established  emergency 
payment  procedures  for  SSI  recipients 
and  recently  passed  legislation  to  reim- 
burse the  States  for  making  payments  to 
individuals  presiuned  to  be  disabled  who 
are  awaiting  decisions  on  their  SSI 
disability  claims.  A  large  percentage  of 
social  security  disability  clsdmants  and 
recipients  are  in  just  as  dire  financial 
situations  as  those  under  SSI.  Given  the 
fact  that  these  disability  claimants  have 
paid  payroll  taxes  over  the  years,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  an 
even  stronger  obligation  to  provide  them 
with  emergency  assistance  when  the 
Government  Is  res]x>nslble  for  long  de- 
lays In  making  claim  decisions. 

In  order  to  provide  the  Income  security 
to  disabled  or  retired  workers  Congress 
intended  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
in  the  case  of  individuals  whose  claims 
are  delayed  or  whose  benefit  payments 
are  interrupted  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  the  emergency  payment  rights  and 
procedures  of  the  proposed  Social  Se- 
curity Rights  Act  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  I  have  Introduced 
follows  these  remarks: 

H.R.  17244 
A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  require  that  procedures  be  es- 
tablished for  the  expedited  replacement 
of  undelivered  benefit  checks,  to  require 
that  decisions  on  benefit  claims  be  made 
within  specified  periods  and  to  require 
that  payment  of  benefits  on  approved 
claims  begin  promptly 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security 
Rights   Act  of   1974." 

EXPEDrrZD    REPLACEMENT    OF    LOST,    STOLEN,    OS 
tTNDELrVERED    BENETTT    CHECKS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"EXPEDITED    REPLACEMENT    OF    LOST,    STOLEN,    OR 
CTNDKLIVEBED    BENEITr    CHECKS 

"(r)  In  any  cas«  in  which  the  check  Issued 
to  or  for  an  Individual  In  payment  of  any 
benefit  due  him  or  her  under  this  title  is 
lost  or  stolen  or  for  any  other  reason  has  not 
reached  him  or  her  on  the  day  regularly  fixed 
for  delivery  of  such  check  or  within  five  days 
thereafter,  such  individual  may  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  written  request  (in  such  manner 
and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  In 
regulations)  for  the  Issuance  of  a  new  check 
In  replacement  thereof:  and  the  Secretary 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  asure  that,  within  no  more  than  10  days 
after  such  request  Is  submitted,  either  (1) 
the  replacement  check  Is  Issued  and  deliv- 
ered to  such  Individual  as  requested  or  (2)  a 
full  and  complete  explanation  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Individual  is  not  entitled  to  the 
check  for  which  he  or  she  has  requested  a 
replacement  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Indi- 
vidual In  writing." 


(b)  Section  205  ( q )  of  such  Act  Is  amen  Jed 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph ; 

"(6)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  re- 
quire any  individual  to  utUlze  the  procedures 
established  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect 
to  any  allegation  or  claim,  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
cedures established  under  subsection  (r),  if 
the  allegation  or  claim  Is  one  to  which  sub- 
section (r)  Is  applicable  " 

TIMr  LIMITATIONS  FOR  DECISIONS  ON  BENEnT 
CL.\IMS  AND  FOR  PATMENT  OF  BENEFITS  ON 
APPROVED  CLAIMS 

Sec  3.  Section  205(b)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  Eunended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "ib)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs : 

•'{2)  (A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  — 

"(1)  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  as  to 
the  rights  of  any  Individual  initially  apply- 
ing for  a  payment  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  within  90  days  after  application  for 
such  payment  is  filed; 

"(lit  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  on  a 
reconsideration  of  any  decision  described  in 
clause  (1)  shall  be  made  within  90  days  after 
application  for  such  reconsideration  is  filed; 
and 

"(111)  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  upon 
any  hearlrig  held  with  reepect  to  any  deci- 
sion described  in  clause  (1),  whether  affirm- 
ing, modlfymg.  or  reversing  such  decision, 
shall  be  made  within  120  days  aJter  the  re- 
quest for  such  hearing  Is  filed 

"(Iv)  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  upon 
any  Appeals  CouncU  review  held  with  re- 
spect to  any  decision  described  In  clause  1 1 ) . 
whether  affirming,  modifying,  or  reversing 
such  decision,  shall  be  made  within  120  days 
after  the  request  for  such  a  review  is  filed 
or  after  the  Appeals  Council  itself  makes 
a  decision  to  review  a  decision. 

"(B)  If  any  decision  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  any  monthly  bene- 
fit under  this  title  Is  not  made  within  the 
period  specified  in  the  applicable  clause  of 
subparagraph  (A),  such  individual  shall 
upon  request  land  within  10  days  of  making 
such  request)  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to 
such  monthly  benefit  as  determined  solely  on 
the  basis  of  such  Individual's  appUcation 
and  the  applicable  record  of  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income;  and  if  such  decision  re- 
mains unmade  at  the  end  of  any  calendar 
month  beginning  after  the  close  of  such  pe- 
riod, such  individual  shall  upon  request  i  and 
within  10  days  of  making  such  request/  be 
paid  an  additional  amount  equal  to  such 
benefit  as  so  determined 

"(C)  Amounts  paid  to  an  Individual  under 
subptiragraph  (B)  shaU  In  no  event  be  con- 
sidered overpayments  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 204. 

"(3)  Whenever  an  individual  claim  to 
monthly  benefits  under  this  title  Is  ap- 
proved, payment  of  such  benefits  shall  be- 
gin no  later  than  the  day  regularly  fixed 
for  delivery  of  benefit  checks  in  the  second 
month  following  the  month  in  which  the 
claim  was  approved.  If  the  benefit  check  is 
not  received  by  such  Individual  on  such  day 
or  within  the  succeeedlng  6  days  thereafter, 
such  individual  sharll  upon  request  (and 
within  10  days  of  making  such  request  i  be 
paid  an  amount  equal  to  the  monthly  bene- 
fit so  approved:  and  if  the  benefit  check  Is 
not  received  by  such  Individual  on  the  day 
regularly  fixed  for  delivery  of  checks  In  any 
subsequent  months  or  within  5  days  thereaf- 
ter, such  Individual  shall  upon  request  (and. 
within  10  days  of  making  such  request  be 
paid  an  additional  amount  equal  to  the 
monthly  benefit  so  approved  " 

EFFECTIVX    DATES 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
2  shall  apply  with  respect  to  checks  Issued 
in  payment  of  amounts  due  for  months  after 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted  The 
amendments  made  by  section  3  shall  apply 
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with  re6p>ect  to  applications-  (for  payment  or 
recooslderatlon )  and  requests  (for  hearings 
or  Appeals  Council  review)  made,  and 
claims  approved,  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


COMBATING  INFLATION 

'Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution  im- 
plementing President  Ford's  request  be- 
fore Congress  for  a  target  spending  limit 
to  help  combat  inflation. 

This  concurrent  resolution  would 
establLsh  a  traget  for  budget  outlays  for 
fiscal  1975  in  the  amount  of  $300  bil- 
lion, the  amount  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  believe  that  tliis  is  a  realistic  goal 
to  aim  toward  since  the  Congress  has 
already  in  its  completed  actions  to  date 
reduced  the  President's  estimated  budget 
outlays  by  $1.5  billion. 

I  believe  this  resolution  Ls  clearly 
consonant  with  the  expressed  will  of 
the  Congress  when  we  passed  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  That  legislation 
actually  provides  for  a  congressionally 
determined  spending  target  to  be  voted 
on  a  yearly  basLs.  By  passing  this  con- 
current resolution  we  simply  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  although  the  new 
procedures  envisioned  by  that  legisla- 
tion are  not  effective  until  1976,  the 
intent  of  Congress  is  to  henceforth  set 
budget  targets  and  to  try  to  keep  budget 
outlays  within  those  targets. 

Asking  for  the  target  spending  limit 
President  Ford  promised  that  when 
Congress  agreed  to  set  a  spending  target 
he  would  submit  a  package  of  budget 
deferrals  and  rescissions  to  meet  this 
goal  that — 

He  would  do  the  tough  Job  of  designating 
for  Congressional  action  .  .  .  those  areas 
which  I  believe  can  and  mu«t  be  reduced. 
These  will  be  hard  choices,  lajt  no  federal 
age.ncy.  Including  the  Defense  Department, 
will  be  untouchable.  1 

After  the  President  mak«s  these  pro- 
proposals  it  will  then  be  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  review  these  budget  deferrals 
and  rescission  requests,  once  again  in  the 
spirit  of  the  new  reform  legislation  we 
passed  this  year. 

The  power  of  the  purse  Is  ours  alone 
In  the  Congress.  That  autliority  carries 
a  heavy  responsibility.  I  Iiave  opposed 
any  ceilings  or  targets  for  spending 
which  were  not  initiated  ty  tlie  Con- 
gress  and  which  did  not  provide  for 
congressional  determination  of  any  cuts 
to  be  made.  If  a  target  is  to  be  .set.  and 
it  is  needed,  let  us  do  it  ifor  ourselves 
responsibly 

Finally,  this  concurrent  resolution 
while  not  a  binding  agreement,  certainly 
funds  could  be  obligated  beyond  this 
proposed  target  ceiling  if  Becessary.  is  a 
restraint  and  a  guideline.  &  goal  toward 
which  we  can  direct  ourselves.  P.issage 
of  this  resolution  puts  the  Congress  on 
record  as  willing  and  anxious  to  reduce 
the  inflationarv'  pressure!  by  cutting 
Federal  spending. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 

'Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hLs  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker,  while  the 
Congress  .seems  to  be  in  a  reform  mood 
and  there  are  so  many  stories  about  the 
actuarial  unsoundness  of  the  social  se- 
curity program,  we  might  well  cause  an 
In-depth  study  into  the  need  for  reform 
In  the  social  security  .system 

Many  persons.  Mr.  Speaker,  rely  on 
their  social  security  checks,  imfortu- 
nately,  as  their  entire  retirement  income. 
If  the  demagogs  in  our  body  who  for  po- 
litical reasons  continuously  seek  to  raLse 
the  amount  of  the  benefits  without  pro- 
viding the  wherewithal  to  finance  them, 
the  "trust  fund  "  could  well  go  bankrupt 
and  create  a  shambles  otf  the  entire 
.system. 

I  am  attaching  hereto.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  opinion  which  appeared  in  the 
August  19  Issue  of  Business  Insurance, 
entitled  "Now  Let's  Reform  Social  Secu- 
rity." This  editorial  first  appeared  in  the 
August  12  issue  of  Pensions  and  In- 
vestments and  I  think  it  should  be  read 
by  all  Members  as  well  as  the  general 
public. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Now  Let's  Ritorm  Social  SccuRrrY 

Now  that  Congress  has  almost  finished  its 
work  on  reform  legislation  for  the  private 
pension  system,  we  believe  It's  time  It  got 
down  to  another  major  problem:  reforming 
the  Social  Securliy  system. 

In  Its  new  pension  reform  legislation,  the 
Congress  has  demanded  fiscal  responsibility 
of  the  prlvat.e  pension  system,  yet  It  has 
shown  little  or  no  such  re.sponslblllty  with 
the  Social  Security  system  It  has  greatly  In- 
creased the  system's  benefits,  without  In- 
creasing the  taxes  to  pay  for  them. 

According  to  one  recent  estimate,  by  1990 
the  average  worker  and  his  employer  will 
each  be  paying  $2,070  45  into  the  syst«m  each 
year,  but  the  system  will  be  paying  out  $20 
billion  more  in  benefits  than  it  takes  in 

And  even  these  figures  are  based  on  ob- 
solete assumptions,  so  the  picture  Is  probably 
far  worse.  According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, deficits  on  the  order  of  $20  billion  a  year 
could  arrive  by  1980. 

Meanwhile,  treasury  department  figures 
show  that  the  unfunded  liability  of  the  Social 
Security  system  Is  already  82  1  trillion.  Will 
Congress  Insist  that  this  be  funded  over  30 
years  or  40  years  as  It  Insists  companies  fund 
their  pension  funds'  liabilities? 

What  does  Social  Security  have  to  do  with 
the  private  jaenslon  s\-stem'' 

First,  as  the  extent  of  the  troubles  of  the 
system  grow,  the  government  could  well  eye 
the  assets  of  the  private  pension  system  as  a 
source  of  a  much  needed  transfusion  of  new 
assets.  Some  well  Informed  authorities  in 
the  private  pension  system  feel  that  absorp- 
tion of  the  private  system  by  Social  Security 
Is  perhaps  less  than   10  years  away 

Second.  If  action  Is  taken  to  put  the  Social 
Security  system  back  on  a  sound  financial 
footing,  the  taxes  will  certainly  have  to  rise 
This  will  be  an  added  drain  on  the  corporate 
treasury.  The  longer  thts  la  delayed,  the 
greater  wUl  be  the  drain. 

At  the  same  time.  Social  Security  benefits 
will  have  to  be  held  steady  or  even  cut  back, 
so  that  the  private  system's  benefits  will  have 
to  carry  the  load  of  keeping  pace  with  in- 
flation. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  putting  Social  Secu- 
rity bswk  on  a  sound  financial  basis  wlU  hurt 


liie  company  and  the  employe  through 
higher  contributions.  But  It  la  Infinitely 
preferable  to  absorption  of  the  private  system 
by  the  government. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  In  the  past,  the 
costs  will  rise  even  more  If  the  private  sys- 
tem Is  swallowed  up  by  the  Social  Security 
system.  Government  bureaucracies  are  no- 
toriously inefDclent  compared  with  private 
enterprise,  and  this  will  certainly  be  true  In 
the  administration  of  pension  assets. 

Further,  the  Social  Security  system,  at 
least  as  presently  regulated,  cant  Invest  in 
corporate  securities,  or  even  treasury  bills. 
It  thus  misses  a  chance  to  grow  with  the 
economy,  or  to  earn  higher  returns. 

Companies  will  have  no  control  over  in- 
creases In  benefits  which  they  now  negotiate 
with  their  employes.  And  they  wUl  have  no 
say  In  the  timing  of  the  payments  into  the 
system. 

We  believe  that  the  pension  Industry — that 
Is.  pension  fund  trustees,  administrators, 
managers  and  actuaries — can  act  to  prevent 
the  demise  of  the  private  pension  system. 

The  Industry  can  first  of  all  publicize  the 
disastrous  financial  condition  of  the  Social 
Security  system  to  members  of  the  private 
pension  system,  and  explain  what  It  means 
to  the  average  worker. 

The  workers  should  be  told  that  the  Social 
Security  system  at  present  Is  a  giant  chain 
letter  which  muat  get  more  expensive  If  it  Is 
not  to  break  down  sometime  In  the  future, 
since  there  will  be  fewer  workers  to  carry  the 
load.  ITioee  who  will  stUl  be  working  In  1990 
should  be  gravely  concerned.  This  warning 
could  be  achieved  through  corporate  com- 
munications programs  and  public  relations 
efforts  such  as  speeches  at  well-reported  con- 
ference*. 

Further,  the  industry  brought  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  to  bear  in  Washington  in  an  effort 
to  influence  the  shape  of  the  pension  reform 
legislation. 

A  similar  effort  should  be  mounted  to  In- 
fluence Congress  to  take  a  new  look  at  the 
Social  Security  system — from  Its  objectives 
to  Its  methods  and  its  future.  Congrew 
should  be  exposed  to  the  work  of  actuarle* 
such  as  Geoffrey  Calvert,  a  consulting  actu- 
ary In  British  Columbia,  Robert  Kaplan  of 
Carnegie-Mellon  University  and  Roman  Well 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  These  men  have 
exposed  the  Social  Security  system  and  the 
dangers  It  Is  presenting. 

Getting  a  member  of  Congress  to  vote 
against  a  Social  Security  Increase  Is  like  ask- 
ing for  a  vote  against  motherhood.  Many 
members  of  Congress  seem  to  think  that  such 
a  vote  would  Jeopardize  their  political  fu- 
tures. 

But  this  can  be  overcome  If  the  Industry 
can  make  a  sufficient  numljer  of  workere 
oonoemed  about  the  condition  of  the  system 
and  how  It  could  affect  them. 

When  the  workers  realize  that  If  the  com- 
pany's private  pension  plan  Is  absorbed  by 
government  system,  their  benefits  at  some 
stage  will  have  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  lower 
then  they  now  expect.  Congress  will  hear 
about  It. 

If  action  Is  taken  Immediately  to  better 
fund  the  system,  taxes  will  have  to  rise  by  80 
or  75  percent,  according  to  Kaplan  and  Wefl. 
But  that  much  medicine  now  Is  better  than 
a  lot  more  later.  And  It  would  probably  al- 
low a  reserve  to  be  built  up.  This  nnm 
could  be  Invested  In  hlgher-rettim  invest- 
ments than  the  flower  bonds,  and  the  return 
might  eventually  lower  costs. 

We  believe  reform  of  the  Social  Security 
system  is  an  urgent  matter  deserving  the 
attention  and  efforts  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested In  preserving  the  private  pension  sys- 
tem. 

We  also  believe  that  united  effort  on  ths 
part  of  all  on  lines  suggested  above  will  be 
effective  in  Influencing  Congress  to  carry  oat 
that  reform,  liet's  not  leave  It  until  It  U  too 
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late  to  act.  Last-minute  efforts  to  head  off 
trouble  are  more  often  than  not  doomed  to 

failure. 


PRESIDENT'S    PROGRAM    TO    CON- 
TROL INFLATION 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
the  President  presented  his  program  to 
control  inflation.  While  some  of  the 
President's  proposals  received  a  warm 
reaction,  other  portions  were  received  In 
mild  Indifference.  However,  the  tax 
recommendations  of  the  President  re- 
ceived an  almost  cold  reaction. 

After  2  days  of  preliminary  hearings 
on  President  Ford's  surtax  proposals, 
these  facts  became  clear. 

The  5  percent  surtax  would  effect  28 
percent  of  the  individual  taxpayers  or  63 
miUlon  Americans  who  would  be  called 
on  to  provide  the  $2.6  billion  in  new  taxes. 
The  $2.1  billion  raised  through  the  cor- 
porate surtax  would  be  redistributed  to 
the  corporate  sector  through  increased 
investment  credits  to  10  percent. 

The  Increase  In  the  Investment  credit 
is  economic  insanity.  The  credit  Is  de- 
signed to  encourage  increased  demand 
for  producer's  durable  equipment,  but  in 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  the  price 
of  this  equipment  rose  at  a  rate  of  21 
percent  and  there  are  large  backlogs  of 
unfilled  orders.  The  Investment  credit 
will  lengthen  the  backlogs  and  increase 
the  price. 

In  the  first  year,  the  President's  pro- 
posal will  have  no  substantial  effect  on 
the  budget  or  the  Federal  deficit. 

However,  after  the  first  year,  the  sur- 
tax on  individual  and  corporate  income 
terminates,  providing  no  revenue  replace- 
ment for  the  loss  of  revenue  resulting 
from  the  10-percent  investment  credit 
which  continues  in  the  law  imtil  it  is 
modified  or  changed.  Although  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  reduces  the  allowable 
depreciation  by  the  amount  of  the  invest- 
ment credit,  it  would  reduce  Federal 
revenues  by  $3  billion  every  year  from 
now  on. 

The  President's  proposal  is  to  treat  the 
payment  of  utility  preferred  stock  divi- 
dends as  a  business  deduction.  Instead  of 
a  distribution  after  taxes.  In  addition,  the 
President  proposes  that  taxpayer  funds 
be  used  to  pay  out  to  utility  companies 
not  earning  income,  a  cash  payment 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  capital 
improvement. 

The  added  taxpayer  burden  of  these 
special  programs  will  range  between  $100 
million  to  $300  million  per  year. 

At  this  state  of  the  discussion,  I  can- 
not understand  how  the  President's  pro- 
posal can  serve  to  reduce  consumer  prices 
or  reverse  the  tide  of  inflation.  The  cap- 
ital generated  for  business  and  industrj* 
is  transferred  from  tax  revenues.  It  will 
create  price  and  demand  pressure  on 
industrial  goods  already  in  short  supply 
and  backlog  order. 

The  reduction  of  purchasing  power  in 
the  extraction  of  $2.6  billion  from  28 
million  taxpayers  will  create  further 
pressure  for  wage  increases  to  meet  the 


increased  burdens  of  taxation  and  infla- 
tion on  63  million  people. 

The  tax  proposal  is  ill-conceived.  It 
serves  to  tax  the  victims  of  inflation, 
instead  of  the  culprits. 


FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  in- 
vestment in  this  country  must  be  con- 
trolled. The  opportunities  for  takeover  of 
many  important  American  companies 
have  never  been  more  opportune  and 
money  is  flowing  to  oil  exporting  nations 
Uke  water.  My  bill,  H.R.  16848.  the  For- 
eign Investment  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 
is  presently  pending  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  It  should  be  heard  and 
acted  upon  without  delay. 

Indicative  of  the  dimensions  of  this 
problem  is  an  editorial  appearing  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post.  Action  is  needed 
now — and  urgently. 

The  article  follows: 

Those  Foreign  Ikvestoes 

Foreign  Investment  In  this  country  Is  rising 
rapidly,  but  no  one  knows  exactly  how  much 
or  where.  The  sudden  ballooning  of  Arab  oil 
funds  seems  to  have  Incited  a  kind  of  anx- 
iety which,  when  you  think  about  It.  lies 
very  much  at  odds  with  the  American  tra- 
dition. Americans  ought  to  be  the  last  people 
In  the  world  to  object  to  investment  across 
national  boundaries,  for  we  have  done  more 
of  it  than  any  other  nation.  We  have  bene- 
fitted the  people  of  other  countries  In  the 
process,  but  we  have  also  very  much  bene- 
fitted ourselves.  Now  that  the  process  Is  also 
running  the  other  way,  a  hostile  political 
reaction  Is  beginning  to  be  visible  here  and 
there  in  this  country.  That  reaction  is  mis- 
taken. This  country's  Interest  continues  to  Ue 
in  the  free  fiow  of  International  investment. 

But  that  principle  does  not  require  us  tc 
remain  In  Ignorance  regarding  the  nature  of 
foreign  ownership  here. 

Some  of  It,  obviously,  Involves  control  of 
resources.  We  are  beginning  to  hear  mur- 
murs that  this  country  must  not  permit  its 
Irreplaceable  natural  resources  to  go  to  for- 
eigners— a  remark  that  usually  refers  to  coal 
shipments.  It  Is  an  opinion  that  will  be  read 
with  Interest  by  Canadians  and  Venezuleans, 
whose  oil  Industries  are  almost  entirely 
owned  by  Americans  and  organized  largely 
to  feed  the  U.S.  market.  Those  misguided  per- 
sons who  wish  to  discourage  coal  exports  to 
Japan  may  wish  to  consider  the  effects  of 
other  countries  applying  the  same  principle 
to  us — as,  for  a  time,  the  Arabs  did  In  the 
memorable  oil  embargo  last  winter.  The  oc- 
casional flickers  of  Indignation  at  foreign  real 
estate  purchases — most  recently,  Kuwait's 
purchase  of  Klawah.  an  Island  on  the  South 
Carolina  coast,  for  resort  development— needs 
to  be  balanced  by  reflection  on  the  vast 
American  holdings  of  mines.  Industrial  plants 
and  plantations  abroad. 

Because  foreign  investment  In  the  United 
States  has  been  very  small  over  the  years, 
the  government  has  never  bothered  to  gather 
accurate  statistics  on  it.  There  Is  no  legal 
requirement  to  repwrt  the  foreign  takeover 
of  an  American  company  and  no  reliable 
way  to  identify  foreign  owners.  The  admin- 
istration estimates  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment— which  means  Investment  carrying 
control  of  the  enterprise — at  a  total  of  about 
$16  billion,  although  some  economists  put 
the  figure  much  higher.  In  contrast.  Amer- 
ican direct  Investment  abroad  runs  to  more 


than  $100  billion.  But  even  those  countries 
that  most  welcome  American  companies  keep 
much  better  track  of  who  owns  what  than 
we  do.  Good  Information  is  becoming  essen- 
tial not  orjy  for  making  sound  public  pol- 
icy, but  as  an  antidote  to  the  exaggerated 
apprehensions  that  each  large  forelgrn  invest- 
ment sets  off. 

Ben.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D-Ha. ),  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Commerce  subcommit- 
tee, began  to  get  interested  In  the  subject 
after  a  wave  of  Japanese  investment  in 
Hawaiian  laud  and  resorts  He  drew  up  a 
thoroughly  sensible  bill  directing  the  Treas- 
ury and  Commerce  Departments  to  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  count  of  foreign  invest- 
ment here.  His  counterpart  In  the  House. 
John  C.  Culver  (D-Iowai,  who  had  picked 
up  reports  of  foreign  purchases  of  Midwest- 
ern farmland,  supported  the  bill.  It  has  now 
passed  both  houses  and  awaits  only  minor 
reconciliation  of  the  two  versions  before  go- 
ing to  the  President.  There  Is  no  great  cause 
for  alarm  in  the  current  wave  of  business 
investment  from  abroad.  But  there  Is  a  case 
for  the  careful  and  accurate  reporting  that 
the  Inouye-Culver  bUl  will  provide. 


SUMMARY   OF   FEDERAL   INCOME 
TAX  RETURN 

'Mr.  RAND  A  III  I  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  when  I 
filed  for  the  oflSce  of  U.S.  Representa- 
tive in  Januarj'  of  1974,  I  made  a  com- 
mitment to  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  summary  of  my  Federal  Income 
tax  return  for  1973. 

Publication  would  have  been  made  ear- 
lier except  for  an  error  in  computation 
of  the  Missouri  State  income  tax.  The 
correction  of  the  error  was  time  consum- 
ing. Recomputation  was  required  because 
of  an  overpayment  in  a  previous  year 

A  summary  of  the  joint  Federal  in- 
come tax  return  of  Wm.  J.  Randall  and 
Margaret  Randall.  Form  1040,  for  1973, 
is  as  follows:  Salary  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  per  W-2  form,  $42,500.  Total 
allowances  for  all  stationery  and  supplies 
for  the  Washington  oflBce  and  the  field 
office,  as  verified  by  the  disbursing  office, 
was  $5,450.  A  travel  allowance  ol 
$2,909.75  was  received. 

Offsets  against  the  foregoing  allow- 
ances for  stationerj'.  supplies  and  travel 
are  the  following  items:  Actual  travel 
costs  including  air  and  surface  as  tick- 
eted or  vouchered  were  $5,088.76,  which 
was  $2,179.01  greater  than  the  travel  al- 
lowance of  $2,909.75  for  a  personal  ex- 
penditure, over  the  aUowance  of  $2,- 
179.01. 

Offsets  against  the  allowances  for  sup- 
plies and  stationery  were  actual  expendi- 
tures of  $5,631.96.  All  Items  of  the  allow- 
ance have  been  vouchered  which  shows 
there  was  $181.96  out-of-pocket  expense 
over  the  $5,450  allowance  not  reimbursed 
through  the  allowance. 

Additional  telephone  expenses  per- 
sonally paid  and  not  reimbursed  were 
in  the  amount  of  $572.94. 

The  statutory  allowance  for  living  ex- 
penses for  the  Washington.  DC.  area 
as  provided  by  law  is  in  the  amount  of 
$3,000. 

Additional  deductions  included  ex- 
penses for  books,  subscriptions,  publica- 
tions, newspapers,  magazines,  printing, 
bulletins,  news   releases,   lease  of  office 
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equipment,  lodging  and  me^s  on  offlclal 
business  outside  of  Washington  and  not 
In  the  congressional  district,  as  allowed 
by  law.  $2,855.33. 

Income  other  than  salar?  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  amounted  to  $2,617.95 
in  interest  received  from  pavings  and 
loan  accounts  and  $1.75*56  received 
from  rent  and  royalties.  One  honorarium 
was  received  In  the  araouri  of  $160.35. 
No  income  was  received  ift  1973  from 
law  practice,  nor  during  any;  of  the  years 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Adjusted  gross 
Income  was  in  the  amount  at  $38,247.62. 
Itemized  deductions  are  in  the  amonut 
of  $4,022  35  These  deductlofis  are  made 
up  of  Stat«,  county,  school  and  city 
taxes  In  the  amount  of  $1,457.44.  The 
real  estate  tax  paid  on  our  home  in  In- 
dependence, Mo  ,  amounted  to  an  addi- 
tional $380.57  Gasoline  taxts  were  paid 
in  the  amount  of  $50:  State  jale.s  tax  was 
in  the  amount  of  $346  50,  including  an 
item  of  $120  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase  of  a  car.  Persogal  property 
taxes  amounted  to  $48.96.  Missoun  in- 
tangible taxes  paid  were  $38.15. 

Interest  was  paid  out  in  tlie  amount  of 
$463  18  Total  (  harltable  oontrlbutlons 
amounted  to  $938  75;  miscellaneous  de- 
ductions were  claimed  in  thfe  amount  of 
$137.50  T 

Form  1040  shows  total  Federal  Income 
tax  paid  in  the  amount  Qf  $8,973.01. 
Withholdings  for  the  yoar  1973  were 
$11.870  40  Overpayment  from  1972 
credited  as  a  prepayment  ftr  1973  wsks 
in  the  amount  of  $2,000.  Prepayments 
and  withiioldings  for  H73  totaled 
$13,870.40  Tills  sum  amoilited  to  an 
overpayment  of  $4,879  39  Qlf  this  over- 
payment. $3,647  39  was  credited  as  an 
estimated  prepayment  of  1914  taxes,  and 
a  refund  was  requested  for  the  balance. 
The  only  dependent  claimed  was  my 
wife.  Margaret  Randall.  Tht  return  was 
prepared  by  an  accountant 

Itemization  of  all  non-Qongre^ssional 
income  has  also  been  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hoase  as  required  by  House  Rule 
44.  and  is  available  for  reference 

There  was  no  Income  from  dividends 
on  common  or  preferred  stock  or  inter- 
est from  corporate  bonds. 

I  did  not  during  1973.  nof  during  any 
of  the  years  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
.'^erve  as  an  ofHcer  or  direttor  of  any 
busine.ss  entity.  corporatioTi.  partner- 
ship or  proprietorship  I  did  not  par- 
tiri[)ate  in  197.^,  nor  in  any  other  years 
while  in  Congress  in  decisioiimaking  of 
any  business  entity  or  enterprise. 

I  have  received  no  income. for  services 
other  than  my  salary  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  except  for  the  $160  35  hono- 
rarium previously  listed 
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HELP  FOR  CHURCHES  AND  CHARI- 
TIES SHOULD  BE  INCLUDED  IN 
THE  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1974 

I  Mr  HEINZ  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  > 

Mr  HEINZ  Mr  Speaker,  everyone  is 
aware  of  the  economic  Impact  that  In- 
flation has  had  on  the  average  wage 
earner.  But.  as  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  House  continue  to 
consider  tax  reform  legislation.  little  at- 


tention has  been  paid  to  the  social  Im- 
plications of  inflation,  especially  as  It 
affects  our  religious  and  charitable 
institutions 

These  traditional  American  institu- 
tions, which  have  played  a  major  role 
in  the  fulfillment  of  our  religious,  moral, 
educational  and  recreational  needs,  are 
in  danger  from  the  impact  that  rapidly 
rising  prices  are  having  on  their  eco- 
nomic lifeline,  voluntary  charitable 
contributions 

My  research  of  the  most  recent  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  data  uncovered  that 
while  the  average  charitable  contribu- 
tions increased  by  9.2  percent  from  1966 
to  1968,  the  1968  to  1970  increase  was 
only  3  7  percent.  This  sharp  decline  came 
during  a  period  in  which  the  rate  of  In- 
flation was  less  than  half  of  the  cur- 
rent rate. 

Since  virtually  all  of  these  groups  de- 
pend, to  a  large  degree,  on  the  gener- 
ofllty  of  the  American  people,  there  is  a 
real  concern  that  many  may  not  sur- 
vive our  current  inflationary  spiral. 

Tlierefore,  on  June  28.  1974,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  15722.  "The  Religious  and 
Charitable  Donors'  Tax  Credit  Act."  This 
bill  would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  each  taxpayer  to 
choose  either  the  present  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions  or  a  tax  credit 
for  50  percent  of  his  or  her  charitable 
contributions,  whichever  is  most  bene- 
ficial. There  would  be  a  limit  of  $500 
tax  credit  per  individual  return  per  year, 
with  a  $1,000  credit  limitation  for  those 
filing  a  Joint  retiuTi. 

HR.  15722  gives  hard  pressed  tax- 
payers an  extra  benefit  while  taking 
nothing  away.  It  does  not  repeal  or  alter 
the  present  tax  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  What  my  legislation  does 
do  Is  give  taxpayers  a  choice  between 

something  old— the  present  deduction 

and  something  new.  a  tax  credit  of  50 
percent  of  the  annual  total  of  his  or  her 
charitable  contributions,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum credit  of  $500  per  year  on  an  indi- 
vidual return  or  $1,000  on  a  joint  return. 
A  tax  credit  reduces  the  taxes  you  owe, 
dollar  for  dollar,  and  so  is  much  better 
for  most  taxpayers  than  a  deduction 
which  only  reduces  the  taxable  income 
on  wliicli  .you  figure  how  much  you  owe  in 
taxes.  It  is  up  to  the  taxpayer  to  decide 
what  choice  helps  most. 

Under  present  law,  the  deduction  per- 
mitted for  charitable  donations  mainly 
benefits  people  in  high  tax  brackets  For 
example,  an  individual  with  a  taxable 
income  of  $10,000  who  gives  his  church 
$500  Ls  entitled  to  a  mere  $125  tax  sav- 
ings. But  the  individual  who  makes 
$50,000  and  also  gives  his  church  $500 
saves  up  to  $300  in  taxes.  This  Is  clear 
discrimination  against  low  and  middle 
income  taxpayers. 

My  tax  credit  bill.  H.R.  15722.  will  as- 
sure those  who  are  not  wealthy  a  tax 
benefit  from  charitable  contributions  as 
substantial  as  that  already  enjoyed  by 
thase  who  are  The  tax  credit  would 
allow  each  taxpayer  to  continue  his  or 
her  generosity  toward  the  church  or 
other  institutions  without  depriving  his 
or  her  family  of  life's  basics. 

I  believe  this  approach  would  strong 
incentives  for  Americans  to  Increase 
their  religious  and  charitable  donations. 


By  doing  so,  it  woiild  help  strengthen 
this  Nations  churches  and  religious 
groups,  private  educational  institutions 
cultural  groups  and  other  entities  such 
as  the  heart  and  cancer  research  organi- 
zations which  rely  entirely  on  chariable 
donations. 

Because  of  the  bipartisan  and  inter- 
denominational support  I  received  from 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
I  reintroduced  this  bill  on  September 
25,  1974,  with  cosponsors.  Since  then  I 
have  received  many  endorsements  from 
a  wide  variety  of  religious  groups  and 
organizations.  For  example,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  quote  from  a  letter  that  the 
Catholic  University  Alumni  Association 
sent  to  Its  members: 

The  "Helna  BlU"  proposes  an  effective 
remedy  to  the  current  situation  wherein  the 
Inflationary  spiral  has  detrimentally  affected 
charitable  giving.  As  such  It  is  of  enormous 
Importance  to  all  connected  with  the  Cath- 
olic trnlverslty  of  America,  bearing  closely 
upon  the  vital  aource  of  sustaining  income 
known  as  the  Annual  fund. 

Enactment  of  HJl.  16732  into  law  could 
substantially  multiply  our  potential  to  con- 
tribute to  worthy  causes  such  as  CUA,  while 
adhering  to  the  limits  of  budget  we  all 
have. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
enclosing  other  letters  of  endorsement. 
This  support  is  particularly  meaningful 
as  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
tinues to  proceed  with  tax  reform  legis- 
lation. It  is  my  hope  that  H.R.  15722. 
or  similar  legislation,  can  be  Included 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1974  either 
by  the  committee  or  by  means  of  a  floor 
amendment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
be  given  strong  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues and  that  the  following  letters 
of  support  will  demonstrate  the  need  for 
such  legislation. 

The  Whitehalx  Chtrch. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct.  1, 1974. 
Hon   H.  John  Heinz.  Ill 
Washingtnn.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Hetnz:  Thank  you  for  the  recent 
hiformatlon  sent  to  us  roncernlng  HR15722. 
I  have  notified  our  congregation  and  have 
urged  them  to  contact  you  and  their  other 
Congressmen. 

You  deserve  commendation  for  Introduc- 
ing HR15722  The  churches  are  beliig  ex- 
tremely hard-hit  by  inflation,  and  It  Is  en- 
couraging to  know  that  some  of  our  public 
(;fflclals  are  aware  of  It 

I  totally  support  vou  In  the  'Rellp lous  and 
Charitable  Donor's  Tax  Credit  BUI." 
Sincerely. 

Davh)  E.  DiETZEL.  Potior. 


TRINmr   EVANCELICAI. 
LlTTHERAN  CHURCH  OP  SHERAOEN. 

Pittsburgfi,  Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1974. 
Representative  H  John  Heinz  HI 
Pitt.-iburgfi,  Pa. 

Dear  Representative  Heinz:  Thank  you 
for  your  Informative  letter  regarding  HR 
15722  Your  efforts  on  behalf  of  churches  and 
non-profit  organizations  are  greatly  appre- 
clat<>d  and  needed  HR  15722  Is  a  responsible 
reply  to  a  worthwhile  need  Your  sensitivity 
to  the  delicate  balance  between  Individual 
freedom  and  various  communal  responsibil- 
ities Is  admirable.  Thank  you  for  helping  to 
preserve  this  delicate  balance  through  HR 
16722. 

Your  letter   and  enclosure  are  posted  In 
our  church  building.  Our  congregation  has 
been   invited   to  read  both   and  respond. 
Peace  aod  Joy  in  Christ. 

FkED  Haseckz.  Paator. 
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JCSTTIT  CONTKRKNCaS. 

Washington,  D.C..  Sept.  23, 1974. 
Hon.  H.  John  Heinz  in, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Heinz:  I  applaud  and  endorse 
H.R.  16722  as  an  imaginative  and  practical 
response  to  a  national  need  implicitly  ac- 
knowledged by  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Our  recent  soul-searching  has  exposed  the 
lU'gent  need  for  a  moral  code  to  guide  our 
public  life.  Political  wisdom  advises  us  to 
seek  this  code  from  a  broad  constituency  In- 
formed by  those  principles  of  Justice  and 
love  taught  by  our  churches  and  practiced 
by  our  charitable  Institutions. 

Political  reality  advises  that  our  churches 
and  charitable  Institutions  can  remain  vi- 
able sources  of  moral  strength  only  If  their 
nurture  derives  from  a  voluntary  support. 
Your  bill  promises  a  timely  Infusion  of 
strength  for  this  system  of  voluntary  sup- 
port now  weakened  by  Inflation  and  threat- 
ened by  short-sighted  withdrawal  of  tax  pro- 
visions favorable  to  direct  citizen  support. 

The  genius  of  your  proposal  lies  in  its 
appeal  to  all  who  subscribe  to  our  honored 
American  tradition  of  freedom  of  Individual 
choice.  Those  who  favor  the  present  tax  de- 
duction for  charitable  contributions  are  not 
denied  that  choice.  Those  who  see  merit  in 
equalizing  to  some  extent  the  economic 
jxjwer  of  high  Income  donors  by  offering  to 
the  citizen  of  moderate  means  a  limited  tax 
credit  for  his  gifts  are  afforded  their  choice 

At  what  cost  to  the  federal  government 
and  the  American  people  Is  this  choice  pro- 
vided? Certainly  not  a  cost  reckoned  by  the 
effect  of  the  tax  credit  on  tax  revenues.  For 
offset  against  any  reduced  federal  revenue 
must  be  placed  additional  federal  expendi- 
tures for  providing  the  services  of  churches 
and  charitable  institutions  voted  necessary 
by  the  very  citizens  who  elect  the  system 
of  voluntary  support. 

Your    personal    efforts    In    this    proposed 
legislation   are   deeply   appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  E.  Mxixr,  S.J. 
Secretary  for  Finance 

East  Liberty  Presbtttrian  Church, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  25,  1975. 
Congressman  H.  J.  Hzniz  m. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  John:  May  I  extend  my  very  sincere 
congratulations  to  you  on  the  introduction 
of  HJR.  15722  with  regard  to  a  more  equitable 
allocation  of  tax  relief  for  contributors  to 
churches  and  charitable  organizations. 

Your  comment  that  because  of  the  Infla- 
tionary spiral  all  of  us  engaged  In  religious 
and  charitable  work  are  feeling  the  somewhat 
painful  consequences.  Is  very  much  to  the 
point  and  I  wish  you  all  success  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  your  proposed  Bill  which 
will  provide  an  Incentive  to  those  In  the 
lower  and  middle  income  brackets  to  sustain 
their  giving. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  drawing  your 
action  to  the  attention  of  our  congregation 
by  means  of  our  weekly  Church  Bulletin. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Very  sincerely, 

Charles  P.  Robshaw. 


MAYOR  FERRE  REJECTS  CUBAN 
DETENTE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know. 
I  am  sure,  of  my  strong  opposition  to  any 
reconciliation  with  the  Castro  regime, 
which  has  so  bloodily  suppressed  the 
freedom  of  the  Cuban  people. 


My  views  on  tills  are  shared  by  the 
mayor  of  Miami,  the  Honorable  Maurice 
A.  Ferre,  who  is  himself  of  Latin  descent 
and  who  was  elected  mayor  with  the 
strong  support  of  Miami's  Cuban-Amer- 
ican popiilation.  Mayor  Ferre  expressed 
his  views  in  a  letter  to  President  Ford 
and  I  request  iiermission  to  insert  that 
letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

CiTT   OF  ML\MI.  PLA., 

September  30,  1974. 
Hon.  Oesaij)  R.  Ford. 
President  of  the  United  States  , 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  ?*Ri:sn)ENT:  The  Cuban  trip  of 
Senators  Javlts  and  Pell  deserves  proper  rec- 
ognition for  the  dlsser\'lce  It  has  rendered  the 
United  States.  I  hope  that  the  Administra- 
tion can.  In  the  future,  persuade  well  In- 
tended amateurs  from  embarrassing  our  In- 
ternational posture. 

The  results  of  Senators  Javlts  and  Pell's 
visit  are  a  major  coup  for  Pldel  Castro,  the 
Communist  cause  and  anti-American  fee'.- 
ings  in  the  hemisphere.  Castro,  who  is  a  mas- 
ter tactician  and  strategist,  by  creating  an 
Illusion,  misinterpreted  by  Pat  M.  Holt.  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, enticed  the  Pell-Javits  visit.  The 
Cuban  Prime  Minister  was  able  to  induce 
from  these  naive  Senators  generous  words  cf 
praise  and  commendation  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  Communist  Cuba.  As  was  reported 
lu  several  Journalistic  versions,  the  man  en 
the  Havana  streets'  reaction  was  "A  triumph 
for  the  revolution".  The  rest  of  Spanish 
America  will  have  a  similar  opinion. 

Tlie  sad  part  Is  that  when  the  OAS  votes 
to  reintegrate  Cuba  into  Itself,  the  US.  wi'.! 
then  look  as  If  either  we  have  been  forced 
to  acquiesce  or.  If  we  refuse  to  reinstate 
Cuba,  that  we  are  only  willing  to  follow  OAS 
guidelines  when  they  are  parallel  to  our  ends 
In  either  case.  It  is  not  ojily  a  propaganda 
loss,  but  a  de  facto  political  loss,  no  less  in 
its  negative  world  Impressions  that  was  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  fliLsco  or  the  shameful  and  costly 
stagnation  that  was  'Viet  Nam. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty  and  complexity 
of  the  Cuban  dilemma.  May  I,  however,  re- 
spectfully submit  that  It  Is  not  at  all  like 
the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Com- 
munist China.  Obviously,  these  two  mam- 
moth governments  who  represent  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  world  population  are  Im- 
portant International  entitles  the  U.S.  must 
deal  with.  Cuba  Is  not.  Communist  doctrine, 
unlike  our  own  ethical  and  moral  values,  ac- 
cepts deceit  and  protracted  conflict  as  a 
means  of  advancement.  It  Is  very  easy  to  deal 
with  International  matters  If  lying  Is  an  ac- 
ceptable means.  The  double  standards  of 
Communist  Cuba,  should  we  encourage  them 
by  recognition,  will  some  day  come  to  plague 
the  United  States  In  this  hemisphere. 

As  costly  and  Important  as  have  been  the 
two  wars  that  this  country  has  Indulged  in 
since  the  Second  'World  War,  Korea  and  Viet 
Nam,  their  Impact  on  us  as  a  nation  Is  negli- 
gible compared  to  what  the  loss  of  any  part 
of  Latin  America  would  .signify.  I  subscribe 
to  the  premise  that  the  underbelly  of  the 
U.S.  Is  Latin  America.  Once  In  the  OAS 
along  with  Peru  and  others  that  have  shown 
marked  antl-Amerlcan  feelings.  Cuba  will 
work  unceasingly  through  every  means'  p>os- 
slble  to  undermine  our  postures.  Venezuela, 
now  aggressive  towards  the  US.  because  of 
oil.  as  witnessed  by  President  Carlos  Andres 
P6rez'  open  letter  to  you  of  last  week,  would 
be  easier  to  Influence  Into  antl-Amerlcan 
positions 

The  Cuban  propaganda  nc'll  is  extremely 
aware  of  Its  potential  role  In  this  David  and 
Goliath  relationship.  The  fact  that  Cuba  Is 
the  most  evident  and  Interested  participant 
In  the  Honduran  relief  can  not  be  taken  as 
an  act  of  mercy,  but  rather,  as  a  masterful 


propaganda  move  that  will  have  great  impact 
in  the  third  world,  specially  in  Latin 
America. 

The  recent  terrorism  in  the  Venezuelan 
embassy  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  the 
continuing  revolutionary  terrorism  in  Ar- 
gentina and  Uruguay  can  be  nothing  more 
than  the  action  of  Communist  cadres,  of 
which  obviously  Communist  Cuba  is  an  im- 
portant part 

I  recognize  that  In  the  aftermath  of  Water- 
gate It  is  difficult  for  the  executive  tc  pre- 
empt Intervention  by  the  legislative  branch, 
but  clearly  the  result,  if  not  the  intentions, 
of  Senators  Pell  and  Javlts'  trip  are  an  in- 
tervention Into  the  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Certainly.  American  foreign  policy  has  no 
room  for  those  that  can  be  easily  brain- 
washed and  deceived  into  accepting  fascinat- 
ing propaganda  as  reality  The  achievement.'^ 
of  the  totalitarian  educational  system  of 
Cuba  do  not  compensate  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  In  political  prisons  and  detention 
work  camps  The  social  achlevemente  of  a 
country  at  the  expense  of  freedom  have  his- 
torically never  been  accepted  by  Americans 

This  small  voice  of  an  elected  official  in 
the  community  that  has  In  its  midst  almost 
400,000  Cubans  and  Cuban -Americans,  re- 
spectfully hopes  that  your  administration 
move  very  precautlously  In  the  dangerous 
and  treacherous  waters  of  Cuba. 
Sincerely, 

Maurice  A    FerrI 


HUMAN  BEHAVIOR  AND  PROSPECTS 
FOR  WORLD  PEACE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  a  significant  address  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  JiiJes  H.  Massernian  as  his 
presidential  address  to  the  Foiu-th  World 
Congress  of  Social  Psychiatry,  wliich  was 
reprinted  recently  in  Social  Psychiatry. 

In  additon  to  being  past  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Social 
Psychiatrj',  Dr.  Masserman  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation and  has  been  honored  with  many 
distinguished  awards,  including  the  Al- 
bert Lasker  Award.  He  is  a  professor  of 
psychiatry  and  neurology  at  Northwest- 
em  University  and  is  the  author  of  many 
articles  and  textbooks. 

In  his  address,  entitled  "Man  for  Hu- 
manity: Concordance  Over  Discord  in 
Human  Behavior.  "  Dr.  Masserman  deals 
with  factors  in  human  neighbor  which 
are  pertinent  to  the  hope  of  all  mankind 
for  a  world  in  which  men  live  together 
in  peace.  I  request  permission  to  include 
the  t'^'xt  of  his  address  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
Concordance    Versus     Discord     in     Human 

Behavior      Presidentiai.    Address    to    the 

Fottrth      '\^'orld      Congaess      of      Social 

pstchiatbt 

■  By  Jules  H  Masserman.  M.D  I 
The  privilege  you  have  accorded  me  of  pre- 
senting this  Plenary  Address  carried  with  It 
the  serious  obligation  to  choose  a  topic  of 
corresponding  import.  Permit  me.  therefore, 
to  select  no  less  a  theme  than  "Man  for  Hu- 
manity." with  the  hopeful  subtitle  of  "Con- 
cordance Over  Discord  In  Human  Behavior  " 
I  shall  try  to  demonstrate  that  this  implied 
trust  In  our  future  need  not  be  based  merely 
on  man's  et«mal  optimism,  since  this  Is  too 
thin  a  ledge  above  an  abyss  of  anxiety.  In- 
stead, we  must  of  necessity  confront  man's 
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Inevitable  frustrations  an^  uncertainties, 
trace  their  role  In  Inducing  t^glc  aberrations 
of  his  conduct,  and  coiiced»'  their  most  de- 
structive expressions  In  masi  hatred,  rapac- 
ity, aggression,  and  war.  Ilevertheless,  as 
social  scientists,  we  can  llke»$lse  explore  the 
antithetic  premise,  namely,  tltat  man  also  has 
innate  capacities  not  only  f(>r  survival,  but 
for  universal  empathy,  peaceful  collabora- 
tion, and  progressive  creatlvl^r  Let  us.  there- 
fore, examine  the  posslbllltle<i  of  human  col- 
laboration as  derived  from  m^ns  basic  needs, 
and  test  them  ontologlcally,  comparatively, 
and  clinically. 

MAN'S    ULTIMATE    NK^EDS 

What,  then,  are  our  essen^al  needs  from 
which  spring  our  more  or  les^  conscious  mo- 
tivations, drives,  desires,  wUhes — yes.  even 
our  fantasies,  faiths,  and  beftefs?  I  propose 
that  these  can  be  most  succl»ctly  assembled 
under  three  ultimate  parameters 

First,  there  Is  our  desire  ftr  the  physical 
well-being,  longevity,  and  necessary  skills 
with  which  to  manage  our  material  environ- 
ment fufflclently  to  assure  our  survival,  vigor, 
and  control.  Accordingly,  we  liave  developed 
our  multiple  sciences  and  technologies,  rang- 
ing materially  from  paleolithic  flint  axes  to 
today's  planetary  satellites,  and  medically 
from  primitive  herbalism  to  modern  heart- 
lung  transplants 

Second,  since  all  this  requlr#d  collaborative 
social  effort  we  have  expandaU  our  Interper- 
sonal relationships  Into  ever  broader  systems 
of  hierarchic  alliances  as  thes#  offered  greater 
sexual,  familial,  and  cultural  satisfactions 

And  third,  we  have  .sought  itcourse  to  vari- 
ous metapsychologlc.  philosflOJhlc.  or  theo- 
loglc  beliefs  that  provided  tha  mirage  of  coe- 
mlc  omniscience,  omnipotenop.  and  Immor- 
tality 

All  three  of  these  Ur-modipitles  have  al- 
ways been  essential  to  our  physical  welfare, 
cultural  hegemony,  and  ezl8t4Kitlal  "he«lth", 
the  latter  more  comprehensfce  term  being 
derived  with  deep  phllologlc  wisdom  from  the 
.Anglo-Saxon  root  hal  or  hoi.  triply  connot- 
ing bodily  strengrth  or  "halenfss.  "  the  social 
salutation  "hall  friend,"  and  t|ie  philosophic 
Ideals  of  "wholesomeness"  atid  "holiness." 
Conversely,  whenever  any  of  Ihese  basic  Ur- 
needs  were  thwarted  or  even  tllreatened.  men 
have  ever  developed  correspondingly  basic 
Ur-anxletles:  the  pain  of  lllniss  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  death,  the  p<lJgnant  lonell- 
ne»is.  the  pathetic  retreats  or;  rebellious  ag- 
gressions of  social  rejection,  and  the  un- 
bearable voids  of  shattered  iBuslons  Hence 
the  eternally  triplicate  role  of  the  oom- 
pleat  psychiatrist:  to  act  a^  a  physician 
who  restores  physical  well-ljeing.  to  offer 
himself  as  a  Vergil  Ian  friend  ik-ho  guides  his 
patient  from  an  underworld  of  alienation 
baclc  to  humankind,  and  whb  himself  Is  an 
unassuming  exemplar  of  the  Veracities,  vir- 
tues, and   values  of  a  life   lot|ngly  lived 

VECTORS    or    DTSCOtD 

However,  we  must  realize  that  even  our 
best  efforts  with  Individual  patients  can 
produce  only  minuscule  effects  on  the  mass 
discord  and  violence  all  abodt  via  Let  us. 
therefore,  examine  the  e  pHenomena  also 
to  see  what  hopes  for  humar^ty  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  exploration  at  broader  on- 
tologlc,  comparative,  and  research  f>er8p>ec- 
tlves. 

RESrASCH    BTTTDI^ 

In  briefest  summary,  our  data  Indicate 
that.  In  the  absence  of  special  strcM,  actual 
fighting  among  animal  car»{>eclflca  for 
territorial,  feeding,  sexual.  *•  other  priv- 
ileges Is  minimal,  chronologlfljil  hlerarchlal. 
or  Intellectual  primacy  mantfested  merely 
by  signals  of  preemptlrm  are  nearly  always 
sufHclent  to  establish  relatlvelfr'  peaceful  re- 
lationships Indeed.  In  our  ral^her  extensive 
observations,  physical  combat  iappeared  only 
under  the  following  sp)eclal  flrcumsiances. 
all  with  almost  self-evident  human  analo- 
gies: 


1.  When  an  Individual  who  had  attained 
a  high  position  in  Its  own  group  was  trans- 
ferred to  one  in  which  he  came  into  direct 
contact  with  new  rlvaU  themselves  accus- 
tomed to  dominance. 

2.  When  a  subdomlnant  female  who  had 
acquired  Increased  status  and  protection  by 
mating  with  a  pxswerful  male  celebrated  her 
women's  liberation  by  punishing  members  of 
the  colony  who  had  previously  oppressed 
her. 

3.  When  any  animal,  after  being  subjected 
to  unpredictable  environmental  stresses,  gen- 
eralized Its  reactive  aggression  by  attacks  on 
both  animate  and  inanimate  objects  In  Its 
environment 

4.  When  an  excessively  tyrannical  and  pre- 
emptive Individual  finally  provoked  a  con- 
certed rebellion  by  an  alliance  of  sub- 
ordinates. 

In  effect,  then,  these  experimental  findings 
supported  the  thesis,  previously  inferred 
from  evolutionary,  historic  and  comparative 
data,  that  destructive  violence  Is  not  neces- 
sarily the  expression  of  an  Innate  vector,  but 
Is  elicited  as  an  often  maladaptive  response 
to  deprivations,  conflicts,  or  uncertainties 
which  exceed  an  organLsni's  adaptive  capac- 
ities. Such  a  formulation  Is  quite  In  accord 
with  observations  that  baboons  kept  In 
captivity  attack  the  weak,  the  ill.  and  the 
aged,  abu.se  females,  and  may  otherwise  act 
In  a  cruel  and  destructive  manner,  for  that 
matter,  so  do  men  kept  In  prisons,  concen- 
tration camps  or  "tribal  reservations"  by 
barbarous  captors  It  Is  also  true  that  feral 
animals  hunt  and  kill  members  of  other 
k;enera  for  food,  that  le^ipards  may  oc- 
casionally ei;gage  in  mortal  combat,  and 
that  ant  and  rat  colonies  at  times  make  mass 
assaults  on  the  environs  of  competing  varie- 
ties. Nevertheless,  since  Homo  habilU  Is  all 
one  species,  it  Is  a  sad  commentary  that  man, 
often  without  distinguishing  victim  from  foe. 
Is  the  only  creature  on  earth  that  makes 
continuous,  concerted  and  ruthless  war  on 
hla  own  kind 

CONCORDANCE    AND    COLLABORATION 

And  yet.  despite  his  deplorable  atavism, 
there  Is  evidence  that  man  has  the  potential 
for  developing  the  collective  modus  vlvendl 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  has  already  been  at- 
tained by  many  so-called  "lower"  social 
organisms  and  some  "primitive"  tribes,  such 
as  the  ZunI  of  Arizona  or  the  Tarahumara 
Indians  of  Mexico  Let  us  examine  the  evolu- 
tionary, historic,  and  experimental  data  for 
this  antithetic  concept. 

Obviously,  evolving  conspiecHlc  collabora- 
tion had  had  supreme  evolutionary  survival, 
else  none  of  us  would  be  here  to  philosophize 
about  It.  Contrary  to  previous  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  Darwinian  phrase  "survival  of 
the  fittest"  to  mean  the  preservation  of  the 
most  strong  and  savage.  Julian  Huxley.  Ash- 
ley Montague.  George  Oaylord  Simpson,  and 
other  paleoblologlsts  have  pointed  out  that, 
In  most  Instances,  the  preservation  of  the 
Individual  as  well  as  the  species  has  been 
due  not  to  violent  competition  and  lethal 
conflict  but  rather  to  empathy  and  coop>era- 
tlon  within  and  among  transacting  orga- 
nisms Indeed,  many  of  the  patterns  of 
group  solidarity  most  Important  to  social 
psychiatry  can  be  traced  through  their  mod- 
ern representatives  almost  to  Cambrian 
paleozoa.  Bonner  observed  that  normally 
free  and  Individualistic  monocellular  my- 
xamebae,  when  deprived  of  food  or  water. 
congregate  to  form  a' stalk  or  clone  In  which 
many  will  'voluntarily"  perish  so  that 
others  may  sporulate  and  live  Such  primal 
relationships  evolve  In  complexity  and  effec- 
tiveness through  higher  orders  to  what  may 
well  be  called  behavioral  altruism  In  many 
mammalian  phyla  Examples  are  multiple: 
antelope  vountarlly  remain  endangered  as 
sentinels  of  the  herd;  otters  and  beavers  will 
aid  an  Imperiled  conspeclflc.  wounded  ele- 
phants are  helped  by  their  companions  to 
escape  to  the  safety  of  the  Jungle;  dolphins. 


with  empathetlc  Intelligence,  will  sustain 
and  nurse  an  ailing  comrade;  and  even  the 
awesome  mountain  gorilla  Is  "amiable  and 
decent  "  to  the  weak  and  suffering  of  its 
kind.  Indeed,  such  patterns  may  prevail  over 
those  of  Immediate  self-preservation:  Male 
baboons  courageously  defend  a  member  of 
the  troop  attacked  by  a  predator,  and  fe- 
males return  In  the  face  of  lethal  danger  to 
rescue  the  dead  bodies  of  mates  or  Infants. 

Moreover,  there  Is  ethologic  evidence  that 
when  the  young  even  of  ordinarily  Inimical 
species  are  raised  together,  congenial  relations 
can  be  maintained  Into  adulthood — a  cogent 
lesson  for  prejudiced  human  parents  who 
Insist  on  transmitting  racist,  religious,  or 
other  hatreds  to  their  children.  Forel  let 
newly  hatched  ants  of  three  ordinarily  hos- 
tile varieties  grow  up  In  one  colony  and  ob- 
served that  the  adults  continued  to  coexist 
amicably  Pattle  observed  that  chicks  raised 
In  the  company  of  baby  mice  preferred  them, 
as  adults,  to  fowl  company.  And  Kuo  con- 
ditioned cats  to  kill  rats,  to  fear  them,  or  to 
treat  them  as  playmates,  depending  on  their 
early  experience  with  each  other.  Lifelong 
friendships  have  been  observed  between  a 
goose,  a  cat.  a  goat,  and  a  llama,  and  even 
mortal  enemies  such  as  rabbits,  badgers,  and 
foxes  have  grown  up  in  mutual  tolerance  At 
a  private  research  zoo  Ir  Moscow.  I  was 
privileged  to  witness  a  chicken,  a  rabbit,  a 
parrot,  a  raccoon,  a  fox,  a  wolf,  and  a  bear 
join  In  acting  out  a  10-mlnute  playlet  taught 
them  with  patience  and  kindness  after  they 
had  been  raised  fraternally  In  peace  and 
mutual  security 

Humans  can  likewise  be  accepted  by  feral 
as  well  as  domesticated  friends.  By  gentle 
overtures.  Jerome  Wooley  converted  savage 
adult  wolves  Into  loyal  canine  companions, 
and  the  Adamsons  raised  a  lioness  cub  to  be 
an  affectionate  friend  and  mentor  between 
them  and  her  kind.  Jane  Ooodall,  after 
spending  months  with  a  clan  of  chimpanzees 
In  the  wilds  of  Tanzania,  learned  their  cus- 
toms, mlmetlcs.  and  vocal  communications 
so  well  that  she  was  treated  "almost  as  an- 
other chimpanzee"  At  her  departure,  she  re- 
ceived from  David  Graybeard,  the  patriarch 
of  the  tribe,  a  gentle  farewell  touch  of  his 
hand  which,  as  she  wrote,  "spoke  to  me 
across  the  barrier  of  the  untold  centuries 
that  had  grown  up  during  the  separate  evo- 
lution of  man  and  chimpanzee." 

EXPERIMENTAL   DATA 

Other  observations  in  our  laboratory  also 
tended  to  demonstrate  what  In  humans 
would  be  called  interpersonal  empathies  and 
altruisms.  Cats,  without  immediate  direct  re- 
ward, would  work  mechanical  devices  to  feed 
each  other;  obversely.  monkeys  would  refrain 
from  securing  food  from  an  apparatus  which 
simultaneously  electroshocked  a  cagemate. 
As  to  cross-species  relationships,  those  of  us 
who  share  our  domestic  world  with  other 
animals  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  patlant 
services  of  our  bovine,  equine,  and  other 
quadruped  slaves,  the  regal  grace  of  cats  who 
tolerate  us  as  moderately  useful  tenants  in 
their  domain,  or  of  the  unquestioning  loyalty 
and  self-sacrlflclng  devotion  of  man's  canine 
friends. 

Such  observations  call  Into  serious  question 
Preud's  postulate  of  an  elemental  "drive  to 
aggression"  or  "death  instinct"  within  and 
among  species,  or  the  unfortunate  populari- 
zation of  this  notion  by  Lorenz,  Ardrey,  and 
others;  on  the  contrary,  evolutionary  data 
Indicate  potent  vectors  toward  both  conspecl- 
flc and  extraspeclflc  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion. Cannot  man,  who  has  called  himself 
also  Homo  sapiens.  Justify  his  claims  to  wis- 
dom by  utilizing  this  universally  innate  ca- 
pacity for  empathy,  collaboration,  and  con- 
cordance? 

HISTORICAL   VECTORS 

Again,  at  first  sight,  human  history,  w 
tusually  recorded,  seems  to  negate  this;  how- 
ever, we  must  remember  that  contemporarr 
chroniclers,   like   their   modern    Journalistic 
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coimterparts,  much  preferred  to  deal  sen- 
sationally with  kings  and  conquests  and 
other  man-made  catastrophles  rather  than 
with  the  prolonged  periods  of  quiet  and 
coastructlve  human  progress  that  occurred 
whenever  man's  needs  were  reasonably  ful- 
filled. Among  many  examples,  we  may  recall 
th2  relative  tranquility  that  supervened  dur- 
ing some  of  the  providently  agrarian,  politi- 
cally well -organized,  and  theocratlcally  stable 
Nilotic  dynasties  of  ancient  Egypt;  the  com- 
mercially prosperous,  culturally  eclectic,  and 
religiously  tolerant  Pax  Romana;  the  eco- 
nomically, JurLstlcally,  and  ethically  enlight- 
ened regime  of  one  of  history's  most  able  and 
humanitarian  princes.  King  Asoka  of  India; 
or  even  the  repressive  but  socially  and  re- 
ligiously integrative  feudal  systems  of  medie- 
val Europe.  One  may  well  contend  that  the 
oppre.sslve  Impairments  of  human  freedom 
and  progress  In  the  first  and  fourth  of  these 
lixstances  was  a  high  price  to  pay  for  their 
Intercurrent  quiescence,  but  the  Inference 
remains  that  men  can  be  relatively  content, 
peaceful,  and  cooperative  when  their  physi- 
cal, social,  and  metapsychologlc  needs  are 
suflicleutly  met,  and  become  restless,  escapist 
or  violent  only  when  they  conceive  these  es- 
sentials to  be  imperiled.  I  have  twlvlsedly 
used  the  relatlvlstlc  phrase  "conceive  these 
essentials  to  be  Imperiled,"  since  we  must 
recognize  that  every  man  measures  his  hap- 
piness not  by  what  he  actually  has,  but  by 
how  closely  his  possessions  and  securities  ap- 
proximate what  he  has  come  to  believe  is 
his  due. 

APPLICATION   TO   INTKRPERSONAL  THERAPY 

This  principle  may  also  help  to  clarify  the 
clinical  anxieties  from  which  basic  aversions, 
obsessions,  regressions,  and  drug  or  other 
escapisms  as  well  as  aggression  and  violence 
may  spring.  In  essence,  patients  come  to  us 
uiider  the  same  three  adverse  contingencies: 

1,  When  their  physical  welfare  seems  to 
them  to  be  In  Internal  or  external  danger. 

2  When  their  familial  or  social  relation- 
ships seem  alienated. 

3.  When  their  cherished  faiths — be  they 
"scientific,"  philosophic,  or  religious — seem 
threatened. 

Correspondingly,  as  already  noted.  In  our 
conduct  of  therapy  ( Greek  =  therapeten, 
service)  we  serve 

1.  As  skillful  physicians  or  other  health 
experts  by  alleviating  our  patients'  suffering 
and  dlsabllltlee  Insofar  as  possible,  and  thus 
restoring  their  confidence  In  their  physical 
well-being. 

2.  As  dedicated  humanitarians,  by  helping 
our  patients  regain  self -directed  and  creative 
participation  In  their  soclocultural  mUleu. 

3.  In  our  Implicitly  assigned  roles  as  ora- 
cles and  mentors.  In  guiding  our  patients  to- 
ward renewed  credence  In  some  comforting, 
culturally  compatible,  benign,  and  thereby 
operationally  effective  system  of  bellefu — be 
they,  once  again,  philosophic,  metaphysical, 
or  theologlc. 

I  venture  to  state  that  all  forms  of  medlco- 
psychlatrlc  treatment — whether  those  em- 
ployed by  "witch  doctors"  or  as  practiced  by 
Western-trained  therapists  of  various  per- 
suasions are  successful  only  as  they  fulfill 
the  physical,  social,  and  philosophical  crite- 
ria I  have  outlined:  insofar  as  any  mode  of 
therapy  does  not.  It  is  correspondingly 
Ineffective. 

APPLICA'nON    TO    SOCIAL    FSTCHIATRT 

This,  then,  has  been  a  review  of  only  a  few 
of  the  evolutionary,  historical,  experimental, 
and  clinical  data  indicating  that,  whereas 
physical,  social,  and  Ideologic  frustrations 
can  give  rise  to  aggression  and  violence,  both 
lower  and  higher  organisms  have  predomi- 
nant capacities  for  collaboration  and  con- 
cordance. Unfortunately,  such  Insights  are 
still  of  little  practical  value  If  we  act  only  as 
academic  theoreticians  or  Individual  clinici- 
ans, since  In  these  roles  alone  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly counter  the  dsvastatlng  effects  on  three 
billion  human   beings  of  a  technologically. 


culturally,  and  philosophically  disordered 
world,  currently  manifest  in  spreading  dis- 
ease, crime,  aoid  ferocity.  Somewhat  more  ef- 
fective, hopefully,  may  be  our  coordinated 
efforts  In  organizations  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Social  Psychiatry  and 
In  the  educational,  fraternal,  and  inspiring 
Influences  of  congresses  such  as  these.  How- 
ever, here  again  we  can  avoid  futility  only  if 
we  arrange  to  be  heard  and  respected  by, 
and  then  cooperate  fully  with,  humanely 
concerned  colleagues  in  economics,  sociology. 
Jurisprudence,  and  other  behavioral  disci- 
plines throughout  the  world.  Only  with  such 
concerted  action  can  we  Influence,  insofar  as 
reason  can  prevail,  the  financiers,  politicians, 
and  militarists,  some  of  whom  are  still,  un- 
der the  banners  of  racist,  nationalistic,  or 
religious  supremacy,  trying  to  lead  them- 
selves and  us  toward  Armageddon. 

Nor  need  we  here  surrender  to  excessive 
cynicism  and  pessimism — let  us  honor  Isaiah 
over  Jeremiah.  On  the  material  plane,  vig- 
orous ecologlc  counterreactlons  may  yet 
rescue  our  world  from  fatal  blight.  Inter- 
personally,  It  has  been  my  heartwarming  ex- 
perience that,  when  my  colleagues  and  I 
travel  to  scientific  meetings  In  other  coun- 
tries with  widely  different  economic  and 
political  convictions,  we  are  rarely  stereo- 
typed as  "chauvinistic,"  "capitalist,"  or  "im- 
perialistic Americans."  Instead,  we  are 
cordially  welcomed  as  fellow  scientists  and 
empathetlc  humanitarians.  Adopting  broad- 
er social  horizons,  most  of  our  youth  are 
abandoning  their  mindless  militancy  In  favor 
of  constructive  social  planning  and  action; 
the  barbaric  conflict  In  Vietnam  has  been, 
however  Irregularly,  wound  down  by  an  ad- 
ministration belatedly  stricken  by  trepida- 
tion If  not  by  conscience;  the  recent  wars  In 
Blafra  and  Pakistan,  however  brutal  and 
unnecessary,  have  been  relatively  brief;  and 
reason  and  statesmanship  In  the  Middle  East 
have  thus  far  also  averted  a  world 
conflagration. 

May  I,  then,  end  this  homily  on  its  initial 
note  of  gtiarded  optimism?  True,  as  scien- 
tists we  know  how  fallible  our  facile  formula- 
tions may  be.  but  as  cherlshers  of  hope  we 
need  not  surrender  to  nihilism.  Permit  me. 
then,  here  to  modernize  a  coda  to  my  Plenary 
addres  to  the  Third  World  Psychiatric  Con- 
gree  four  years  ago  and.  In  final  review,  re- 
consider In  more  sanguine  terms  the  triune 
Ur-asplratlons  of  man  as  follows. 

TECHNICAL 

Desplt*  the  advanced  despoiling  of  our 
planet  and  the  fact  that  we  have  at  hand, 
with  no  known  defenses  against  them, 
enough  nuclear  devices  to  kill  everyone  on 
earth  30  times  over,  I  believe — I  must  be- 
lieve— that  with  spreading  worldwide  Indig- 
nation and  concerted  effective  action,  we 
shall  rein  In  our  Prankensteinlan  technology 
In  time  to  save  our  species  and.  hopefully, 
others  also 

SOCIAL 

There  is  already  an  Increasingly  compelling 
outcry  against  the  insanity  of  wars,  and  an 
urgent  recognition  of  the  necessity  to  re- 
educate, rehabilitate,  and  reclvUlze  the  thou- 
sands of  originally  decent  young  men  we 
have  plunged  into  mindless,  dehumanizing 
armed  conflicts  which  have  driven  many  of 
them  to  profound  misanthropy,  mind-drug- 
ging nepenthlcs,  futile  escapisms,  and  social 
vandalisms.  And  as  to  our  current  racist  tior- 
moll,  since  Homo  hahilis  is  a  single,  univer- 
sally fecund  species,  differences  of  "race"  or 
color  will  eventually  become  about  as  dis- 
tinguishable as  Lombard,  Rtttite,  or  Etnxscan 
strains  are  In  us,  their  Mediterranean  de- 
scendants. Men  will  become  progressively 
mo,-e  cognizant  of  the  necessities  of  mutual 
respect,  concord,  and  co<^)eratlon — and 
thereby  move  closer  to  a  world  community. 

PBILOSOPHIC-THEOLOOtC 

Finally,  when  we  develop  a  deeper  sense 
of  cosmic  Identity  that  will  transcend  our 


current  Ideologic  parochialisms  and  the 
animistic  mjahs  and  rituals  of  our  primitive 
religions,  we  shall  become  humbler,  kinder, 
wiser — and  perhaps  more  deserving  of  a  hap- 
pier future. 


MOAKLEY  ON  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

>Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  wa.s  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traenous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  colleague  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
MoAKLEY'  addressed  the  convention  of 
the  Legislative  Council  for  Older  Amer- 
icans. 

The  gentleman  has  ver\'  accurately  ob- 
served the  potential  for  a  "backlash"  in  a 
social  security  taxation  structure  that 
pits  senior  citizens  against  workers. 

He  has  forcefully  answered  the  cheirges 
that  have  been  made  against  increased 
spending  on  behalf  of  senior  citizens  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman's  remarks  t-o 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Remarks  of  Hon    Job  Moakx-et 

We  face  today  the  most  perilous  economic 
crLsls  In  a  generation.  Since  Richard  Nixon 
became  President  consumer  prices  have  risen 
38'7.  Unemployment  nationally  is  at  an  all 
time  high  and,  in  many  major  cities,  at  the 
highest  point   since  the  great  depression 

The  recent  economic  summit  demon- 
strated how  far  we  still  are  from  grappling 
with  this  problem. 

As  the  hope  for  quick,  easy  solutions  fades 
and  the  problems  themselves  grow.  It  is  only 
understandable  that  a  wary  and  frightened 
public  Is  casting  about  for  "scapegoats 

And  at  least  two  prominent  political  ob- 
servers have  already  offered  an  unlikely 
candidate — our  senior  citizens. 

When  this  years  11<t,  Social  Security  in- 
crease wa<i  signed  Into  law.  a  Boston  Globe 
columnist  said  "Robin  Hood  Ran  Amok  ' 

He  went  on  to  charge  that  the  Social 
Security  bill  boosted  taxes  "on  those  least 
able  to  pay  In  order  to  Increase  benefits  to 
those  least  in  need" 

Perhaps  more  ominous  are  the  obaerva- 
tlons  of  a  syndicated  Washington  Poet 
columnlBt.  He  pointed  out  that  when  today's 
wage-earners  begin  to  understand  what 
has  happened  and  who  Is  paying  for  It  .  . 
there  could  be  a  serious  backlash  "against 
this  belated  policy  of  generosity  toward  the 
elderly". 

The  Post  columnist  went  on  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  federal  budget  and  said  that 
while  senior  citizens  represent  only  ICK,  of 
the  total  population,  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  United  States  budget  Is  earmarked  for 
them. 

The  charge  being  made  by  both  men  Is 
simply  this:  senior  citizens  are  getting  too 
big  a  piece  of  the  pie 

Let's  talk  about  the  elderly  and  then  let  s 
take  a  close  look  at  this  "pie"  Who  are  these 
elderly  who  are  getting  too  big  a  piece  of  the 
pie? 

Are  we  talking  about  the  Dorchester  widow 
who  wrote  a  letter  to  me  rather  than  drop- 
ping in  during  my  jxjst  office  hours  because 
she's  too  weak  to  get  around  much  since  she 
can  only  afford  to  eat  once  a  day 

Are  we  talking  about  senior  citizens  who 
retired  to  sunny  Florida  and  were  recently 
found  by  a  visiting  Washington  reporter 
combing  through  Miami  garbage  cans? 

Or  are  we  talking  about  the  upstate  New 
York  couple  In  their  ftO's  who  froze  to  death 
in  each  others  arms  because  they  couldn't 
pay  a  »28  electric  bill  to  keep  the  heat  on'' 

But  even  aside  from  these  shocking  cases, 
what  kind  of  picture  faces  the  average  senior 
citizen  here  in  Massachusetts''  For  openers, 
that  entire  1 1  ;  Social  Security  Increase — the 
one   that   started   columnists  banging   their 
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typewriters — has  been  wldsd  out  already, 
only  a  few  short  months  after  It  was  given. 
Food  costs  alone  have  rlsefc  12%  since  last 
year.  Rents  and  property  Ajtes  In  the  Com- 
monwealth remain  among  ^e  nation's  high- 
est. And,  the  presidents  delaying  tactics  on 
operating  subsidies  for  miiss  transit  place 
reduced  senior  citizen  fared  In  Jeopardy. 

What.  In  short.  Is  the  e(ionom!c  status  of 
senior  citizens  today?  i 

Ask  the  one  half  of  all  Americans  over  65 
who  have  no  income  except  Social  Security 
or  Supplemental  Security!  Income  As  you 
know.  Supplemental  Securjty  Income  Is  the 
new  federal  Income  malt^enance  program 
Intended  to  prevent  the  4derly.  blind  and 
disabled  from  slipping  Into  |x)verty.  However, 
both  Social  Security  and  S.S.I,  are  not 
working  i 

The  Average  annual  Socltp  Security  benefit 
for  a  retired  couple  la  fully  t2.000  a  year 
below  what  the  Departmeit  of  Labor  con- 
slder!»  an  Intermediate  level  budget. 

SSI.  payments  of  $146  a  tionth  to  an  Indi- 
vidual and  S219  a  month  t^  a  couple,  do  not 
even  come  close  to  the  pov^ty  level. 

In  fact  a  study  last  yeaij  by  Congressman 

Jim    Burke    revealed    that    »early    half   of    al". 

elderly  widows  la  Boston  &r^  living  Ln  poverty. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  4t  how  big  a  slice 

of  the  pie  Is  ^olng  to  senior  citizens. 

Criticism  has  centered  oti  the  1 1 '^  Social 
Security  Increase  But.  In  tke  past  Ave  years, 
while  SoclaJ  Security  ba4  gone  up  22'^, 
prices  have  shot  up  38 "r. 

Over  the  long  haul  th«  picture  Is  even 
bleeUcer.  Jim  Burke's  stud^  showed  that  to- 
day's Social  Security  che<<cs  buy  30'^r  Irxx 
than  the  first  checks  le*ued  during  the 
Depression.  j 

Meanwhile  the  Social  SeOirlty  Administra- 
tion's budget  has  .spiralled.  This  warrants  a 
close  examination  of  hovf  these  programs 
are  run.  j 

Dealings  between  senior*  citizens  and  the 
government  have  been  plagued  by  false  prom- 
ises and  pKX)r  nrutuagemeni.  Somehow  every 
time  there  l.s  an  Increase  la  any  benefit  there 
seems  to  be  a  way  of  blocking  or  delaying  it 
I'd  like  to  point  out  a  few  examples. 

First,  let's  look  at  Social  Security  Itself 
Throughout  1973  those  of  Us  seeking  an  In- 
creaa©  In  Social  Security  confronted  foot- 
dragging  In  Congress  and  outright  ot)f>osltIon 
from  the  White  House  Finely,  last  fall,  there 
was  an  agreement  that  Soc^l  Security  should 
be  raised  by  1 1  ■^■  but  nof  all  at  once.  S<i 
the  bin  which  became  \&%  Kave  a  7%  In- 
crease this  January  and  anpther  4'm  in  July. 
Naturally,  there's  a  sm<ll  catch  In  this. 
Congress  and  the  Presld^t  can  pat  each 
other  on  the  back  for  the  11'"^  increiuse  every- 
one mentions.  But  the  bl^nt  truth  is  this: 
the  actual  amount  of  moi|ey  .social  security 
beneficiaries  will  have  rectived  at  the  end 
of  this  year  will  be  nine  pwfcent-  not  eleven 
percent — more  than  they  r*;elved  in  1973. 
Second  Is  veterans  penslo^is 
If  you  are  on  a  V  A  pfnslon  and  get  a 
notice  in  the  mail  of  a  jfeo  social  security 
Increase  you'd  be  wise  nlut  to  use  It  be- 
camae  a  few  days  later  you're  going  to  get 
a  notice  of  a  $20  cut  ^  your  veteran's 
pension.  ( 

A  third  example  Is  trie  S.SJ.  program 
which  be^an  this  year — p^sibly  the  biggest 
foul-up  since  the  Air  Potce  built  a  plane 
that  wouldn't  fly 

In  five  states — Massachti.'^^tts  was  one — 
state  agencies  had  receive*!  federal  consent 
to  switch  from  food  stamo  to  a  "ca.sh  out" 
program.  Through  a  legal  «iafu — when  8.8.1. 
checks  started  coming— t^ils  other  money 
disappeared.  So  we  hswl  petiple  In  five  states 
receiving  less  than  in  th#  45  states  where 
food  stamps  are  still  belqp  given  o\it  The 
problem  was  obvious:  th>  need  for  swift 
action  was  clear  Yet  six  njjnths  later,  thone 
of  us  who  represent  theat  five  states,  got 
our  bill — which  untangle<]  the  snafu — only 
by  threatening  to  block  nnotber  pl«C9  of 
legislation. 


At  about  the  same  time  we  were  also 
notified  that  6.000  disabled  In  Massachu- 
setts were  about  to  lose  their  SSI.  checks — 
because  the  certification  procedure  couldn't 
be  completed. 

We  got  the  deadline  moved  back  but  only 
six  days  before  the  benefits  would  have 
lapsed. 

The  fourth  example  la  a  program  called 
comfort  money.  These  funds  are  paid  to 
nursing  homes  which  keep  them  In  an  ac- 
count for  patients  They  can  draw  on  these 
accounts  to  buy  little  things  they  need.  But 
there  is  evidence  that  much  of  the  money 
doesn't  reach  these  patients  who  are  sup- 
posed to  benefit.  A  Congre.sslonal  Committee 
Is   now   Investigating   this   matter. 

When  a  social  security  recipient  In  Boston 
cashed  her  Joint  check  the  month  her  hus- 
band died,  I  had  to  step  In  to  prevent  the 
Social  Security  Administration  from  cutting 
off  her  benefits  altogether  But  they  hand 
out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  under 
the  comfort  money  program  with  no  appar- 
ent,  audits  or  controls 

The  fifth  example  is  the  pension  reform 
bill    which    became    law    recently 

Newspaper  headlines  announced  that  this 
law  protected  all  pension  plan  participants. 
Even  If  their  employer  went  broke  their  pen- 
sion would  be  Insured  But  It  does  nothing 
for  those  who  have  already  been  hurt  Not 
one  employee  of  the  bankrupt  Herald- 
Traveller  will  ever  see  a  jjenny  of  his  pen- 
sion In  spite  of  the  obvious  Inadequacy  of 
scK-lal  security,  the  new  law  doesn't  require 
any  employer  to  set  up  a  retirement  plan. 
.And  It  does  little  to  protect  a  worker  who 
changes    'ob." 

All  of  this  Is  particularly  disappointing 
to  those  of  us  who  worked  for  a  pension  re- 
form bill  with  real  teeth — one  that  reaffirmed 
our  commitment  to  secure  and  dignified  re- 
tirement years  But  we  were  unsuccessful. 
The  final  example  Is  medicare. 
Medicare  forces  people  to  go  to  hospitals 
fi>r  Illnesses  that  could  be  treated  at  home — 
at  a  great  morale  cost  to  senior  citizens  and 
financial  cost  to  taxpayers.  Even  when  costs 
are  covered,  mistakes  are  common  and 
checks  slow. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  Is  that  basic 
human  needs  are  not  belr.g  met 

But  the  charge  Is  made  that  senior  citizens 
are  getting  too  big  a  slice  of  the  pie.  Let's 
take  a  close  look  at  the  rest  of  the  pie. 

Queen  EHizabetb  owns  a  huge  tract  of 
land  In  Mississippi.  Last  year  the  Agriculture 
Department  paid  her  $67,795  not  to  grow 
cotton  on  It. 

The  Department  of  Defense  built  a  Chateau 
In  Alaska  for  vacationing  generals.  The 
servants  alone  cost  $170,000  in  1972.  The 
Air  Force  also  spent  $670,000  for  carpeting 
three  bathrooms  and  a  kitchen  complete 
with  trash  compactor  In  a  C- 136  Aircraft 
and  $375,000  for  a  study  of  the  Aero- 
dynamics of  the   Prlsbee. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
funded  a  project  which  paid  a  poet  .$600  for 
a  poem  entitled  L-I-O-H-O-H-T.  Thla 
wouldn't  seem  quite  so  extravagant  except 
that  the  word  I've  Just  spelled  Is  the  entire 
poem.  That  works  out  to  $71  a  letter.  Charles 
Dickens  was  paid  about  $1.60  a  page. 

There  are  plenty  of  others.  But  the  point 
Is  obvious  If  we  have  t/>  cut  the  Federal 
budget,  we  can  find  better  places  to  start 
than   Senior   Citizens. 

The  whole  system  Is  perpetuated  by  the 
Have's  who  sit  back  and  pit  the  Have-Nofa 
against   each    other. 

I  can  understand  the  anger  of  a  hard- 
pressed  factory  worker  who  has  seen  his  so- 
cial security  tax  rise  to  $772  20.  But  I  think 
we  owe  It  to  our  Senior  Citizens  to  direct  our 
anger  In  the  right  dlrectlmi  Dtm't  criticize 
the  Senior  Citizens  this  tax  keeps  from  star- 
vation. Take  a  close  look  at  a  system  that 
has  a  .Streetcleaner  and  J.  Paul  Oetty  paying 
the  same  amount  of  Knria!  security  taxes 
In    the   budget   scramble,    the   same  cruel 


game  Is  played.  Medicare  and  Housing  pro- 
grams fight  each  other  for  the  small  funding 
available  while  the  EVefense  Budget  remain* 
almost  untouched 

But  before  making  a  choice  between  houB- 
Ing  and  health  care,  we  could  take  a  closer 
look  at  a  Defense  payroll  that  Includes  more 
lieutenant  colonels  than  second  lleutenanta. 

Those  who  seek  higher  S.S.I,  payments  are 
told  we'll  have  to  cut  some  programs  like 
Mass  Transit. 

I'd  rather  find  the  extra  money  by  look- 
ing at  a  tax  system  that  enabled  Nelson 
Rockefeller  to  pay  no  1970  taxes  on  an  in- 
come of  nearly  $5  million. 

This  isn't  a  new  trick  or  approach — throw- 
ing a  crust  of  bread  to  the  crowd  and  letting 
them  fight  over  It 

But  you  haven't  fallen  for  this  I  haven't 
fallen  for  this  and  I  know  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  haven't  either. 

Congressman  Jim  Burke  Is  fighUng  to  shift 
much  of  the  cost  of  Social  Security  to  gen- 
eral funds  through  fairer  taxes. 

I   support    Congressman    Burke. 

Senator  Kennedy  Is  working  for  health 
care  legislation  that  would  assure  eill  Ameri- 
cans— regardless  of  Income — high  quality 
health  care  wlthoiit  any  financial  worry. 
Something  already  taken  for  granted  In 
many  nations  far  poorer  than  ours 

I  support  Senator  Kennedy 

Congressman  Henry  Reuas  of  Wisconsin  la 
fighting  for  a  bill  to  close  tax  loopholes  that 
place  the  entire  burden  of  financing  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly  on  the  backs  of  low  and 
middle  income  workers 

I  suppKjrt  Congressman  Reuss. 

A  country  on  the  brink  of  Depression  la 
asked  to  worry  about  the  so-called  "gains" 
made  by  Senior  Cltlzen.s 

But  these  gains  are  not  real.  They  are  eaten 
up  by  inflation  and  Inefficient  administra- 
tion. 

And  that  mes.sage  has  to  come  across  loud 
and  clear.  We  cannot  allow  senior  Citizens 
to  become  the  scapegoat  for  bureaucratic 
bungling,  lll-concelved  economic  policies  and 
distorted  government  spending  priorities 

We  are  all  In  these  hard  times  together 
workers  and  the  retired  If  one  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  can  be  tricked  Into 
making  another  a  "scapegoat"'  none  of  us 
can  find  our  way  out  of  this  economic  cri- 
sis. The  war  against  infiatloa  is  going  to  be 
a  toHgh  battle  and  we  have  to  fight  tt  to- 
gether. And  this  means  that  groups  like  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Older  Americans  are 
needed  more  than  ever  to  ofl'er  a  strong  voice 
In  response  to  our  current  policies 


GOV.   DAN    WALKER   CONVENES 
ILLINOIS  COAL  CONFERENCE 

'Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneoLLs  matter. ' 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  1  and  2.  the  Honorable  E)an 
Walker,  Gkivemor  of  Illinois,  convened 
the  Illinois  Coal  2  Conference  at  Car- 
bondale.  m.,  the  second  coal  conference 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  of 
lUlnols. 

In  his  welcoming  remarks.  Governor 
Walker  discussed  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  conference  members  who  were 
called  upon  to  consider  the  "job  of  get- 
ting coal  out  of  the  mine  and  to  the 
market." 

In  view  of  the  energy  challenges  fac- 
ing thLs  country.  I  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  Governor  Walker's  .speech.  His 
remarks,  which  T  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  time,  on  the  role  of  State  govern- 
ment in  helping  to  meet  these  challenges 
are  especially  noteworthy. 
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REldAEKS    BT    GOVKBMOB   DaN    WAI..KEK 

Welcome  to  Illinois  Coal  3.  It's  good  to  be 
here  in  Southern  Illinois — where  the  coal  1*. 
and  I  am  pleased  that  so  many  of  you  were 
able  to  attend. 

We  will  be  talking  at  this  conference  about 
some  tough,  hard  facts  and  problems  that 
must  be  solved. 

We  need  more  coal.  Whether  It  comes  from 
Illinois  or  elsewhere,  we  need  more  eoal. 

In  lUlnola,  w«  have  an  exciting  program  to 
make  It  possible  to  turn  ooal  Into  gas  and 
oil  as  well  as  to  bum  coal  as  co«I  without 
polluting  the  air,  Ooal  can  be  used  In  many 
ways — proven  ways — to  help  ease  the  energy 
problem.  But  If  demand  for  coal  doubles  In 
the  next  eight  years  as  the  experts  are  say- 
ing, then  the  Job  of  getting  coal  out  of  the 
niiue  and  to  market  is  one  of  the  major,  im- 
mediate challenges. 

II  takes  a  minimum  of  three  years  to  open 
a  deep  shaft  mine.  Much  mining  equipment 
is  In  short  supply.  There  may  soon  be  a 
shortage  of  miners  and  engineers.  There  are 
not  enough  rail  cars.  The  federal  goTemment 
wants  to  shut  down  many  of  the  rail  lines 
over  which  coal  gets  shipped.  In  short,  there 
are  problems,  but  these  are  not  problems  ol 
the  laboratory.  They  are  battlefront  prob- 
lems, everyday  challenges  for  Industry,  gov- 
ernment, labor,  and  the  education  common- 
Ity. 

The  purpose  of  Illinois  Coal  3  Is  to  start 
finding  solutions  to  these  tough  challenges 
and  to  make  sure  the  decision-makers  know 
bow  to  put  those  solutions  to  work. 

This  Isn't  a  meeting  of  scientists  and  the- 
orists working  out  esoteric  theories  of  eco- 
nomics or  energy  distribution.  Nor  is  this 
a  meeting  of  only  technicians.  Sure,  the 
technical  experts  are  here — we  couldn't  get 
much  done  without  them. 

But  the  real  purpose  of  this  conference  la 
to  bring  together  the  decision-makers — the 
le<iders  of  local  communities  and  of  private 
industry  and  labor  and  the  state  leglslatvu-e 
and  government  agencies,  those  who  will 
have  to  make  the  changes  and  decisions  to 
pet  the  Job  done. 

We  have  a  two-day  schedule.  And  If  you 
have  looked  at  It,  you  can  see  It's  a  full,  tight 
program.  It's  a  start  at  meeting  the  challenge 
of  Increasing  coal  production.  We  don't  want 
this  search  for  answers  to  stop  with  the  last 
talk  tomorrow,  though. 

So  that  the  effort  will  continue,  I  am  to- 
day proposing  the  establishment  of  a  coal 
extraction  center  here  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  to  be  funded  Jointly  by  the  state 
and  the  U.8.  Bureau  of  Mines.  It  will  be  the 
focal  point  for  coal  mining  research  In  Illi- 
nois. Among  Its  tasks  wUl  be  to  develop 
training  for  mining  engineers  and  the  new 
types  of  scientists  and  technicians  needed 
for  mines  of  the  future. 

It  will  be  a  center  for  retraining  expe- 
rienced mining  technicians  It  will  be  the 
place  to  develop  more  efficient  and  safer 
mining  operations. 

We  need  the  S.I  U.  coal  mining  research 
center  as  a  place  to  house  federal  mining 
research  efforts  in  Illinois.  We  need  It  to  fill 
the  alarming  gap  between  our  current 
knowledge  of  mining  technology  and  the 
knowledge  It  will  take  to  double  cof.l  pro- 
duction within  eight  years.  We  need  it  to 
encourage  a  much  greater  federal  effort  in 
nilnolB — where  the  coal  Is. 

There  Is  no  more  logical  place  for  the  new 
coal  mining  research  center  than  S.I.U.  Car- 
bondale  Is  the  front  line  of  coal  production. 
That's  where  the  city  got  Its  name. 

3.1  U.  has  the  resources  we  will  need  for 
the  research  center  and  we  will  bring  more 
people  and  more  resources  here  when  we  set 
up  the  center. 

More  important,  we  will  bring  in  the  min- 
ers and  engineers  and  bankers  and  indus- 
trialists who  have  to  put  the  research  cen- 
ter's findings   to   work.   This  will   not   be  a 


•clenoe  lab  for  tomorrow;  it  will  be  a  work- 
shop for  today. 

It  wUl  also  be  another  major  step  in  our 
state  energy  program.  That  program  has 
come  qiilte  a  long  way  In  a  short  time.  Less 
than  a  year  ago,  in  January,  we  started  put- 
ting together  the  ideas  for  a  major  state  ef- 
fort to  develop  our  coal  resources. 

The  first  coal  conference  was  last  March, 
little  more  than  six  months  ago.  By  July, 
with  solid  bi-partisan  support,  we  had  the 
legislation  to  finance  Innovative  ways  of 
using  coal— both  burning  It  as  coal  and'  con- 
verting It  to  other  forms. 

And  now  In  October,  we  are  already  moving 
on  a  number  of  concrete  projects. 

Illinois  has  the  largest  bituminous  coal 
reserves  of  any  state  In  the  nation  .  .  ,  pro- 
ducing coaJ  for  use  Ui  more  than  ten  states 
As  little  as  fifteen  years  ago,  coal  was  the 
primary  source  of  energy  in  Illinois.  But  as 
cheaper  ftuls  became  more  convenient,  and 
as  other  circumstances  coalesced,  the  coal 
market  diminished. 

Circumstances  and  economic  forces  have 
come  together  to  permit  a  reversal  of  that 
trend.  And  the  sooner  we  do  so,  the  better 
It  will  be  for  the  American  energy  market 
and  for  the  economy  of  Illinois. 

Illinois  is  In  an  excellent  position  to  ac- 
complish this  reversal.  Our  bituminous  coal, 
although  high  In  sulphur.  Is  also  high  m 
heating  value.  As  other  formerly  cheap  fuels 
'iscome  scarcer  and  more  expensive,  and  as 
conversion  technologies  advance.  Illinois' 
coal  base  broadens  and  becomes  more  mar- 
ketable. 

The  state  has  a  well-trained  labor  force 
which  has  ably  mined  Illinois  coal  for  dec- 
ades. 

We  also  have  a  remarkably  talented  uni- 
versity and  research  community.  The  Jimlor 
college  systenas  have  talcen  a  strong  lead  In 
creating  coal  programs  in  theU-  curriculum. 
nilnois  is  truly  fortunate  In  having  assem- 
bled over  the  year  the  scientific  manpower 
necessary  to  chart  the  way  for  converting  coal 
to  useable  clean  alternate  fuels.  And  right 
now,  intensive  study  Is  going  on  In  all  areas 
of  coal  converalon,  coal  and  water  avail - 
abUlty,  and  posslbUitles  for  plant  sites.  An- 
other essential  Is  our  plentiful  water 
there  are  many  locations  in  Southern  Illinois 
which  possess  adequate  stream  flow  and 
ground  water  to  be  used  in  conversion  proc- 
esses. 

To  Uve  up  to  the  potential  of  this  sUte  s 
natural  resources,  this  administration  has 
committed  our  resources  to  the  goal  of  more 
coal  usage.  Burning  coal  as  coal  and  gasifica- 
tion and  liquefaction.  We  hope  the  federal 
commitment  will  be  forthcoming  to  match 
the  state's  efforts  such  as  the  seventy  million 
dollar  state  bond  issue. 

Obviously  when  we  are  talking  of  such 
large  Investment  we  are  also  talking  of  the 
need  for  carefully  coordinated  programs  and 
a  strategy  to  make  that  investment  work  to 
Its  fiUl  potential.  We  cannot  let  ourselves 
plunge  into  any  hastily  conceived  energy 
program.  We  must  be  certain  that  any  in- 
vestment will  produce  net  energy  gains  and 
advancement  of  coal  science.  Coordination 
and  policy  guidance  will  be  provided  by  our 
two  new  state  energy  agencies;  the  Energy 
Advisory  Council  on  Coal  Development  and 
the  IlllnotB  Energy  Commission. 

We've  convened  our  Knn^y  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Coal  Development  and  it  is  going 
to  work— training  miners  and  engineers,  coal 
and  'watermapptng,  environmental  monitor- 
ing and  cutting  red  tape  that  could  Impede 
progress  on  our  energy  programs.  We're  not 
relaxing  standards  but  we're  not  going  to  let 
any  project  get  stalled  because  a  critical 
decision  gets  held  up  on  some  bureaucrat's 
desk. 

We  already  have  a  coal  smoke  scrubber 
ready  to  go — to  remove  srilphiu'  dioxide  from 
the  emissions  of  coal  burned  as  coal.  Ill  be 


starting  the  scrubbw  up  today  right  here  on 
the  SJ.U.  ctimpus.  It  Is  a  proven,  workable 
method  of  making  high  sulphiu-  coal  com- 
patible with  clean  air.  And  we'll  demonstrate 
that  It  can  w^ork  for  Illinois  coal — so  that 
coal  can  be  burned  as  coal,  and  within  the 
toughest  air  standaids. 

All  this  activity  on  the  state  level  mav 
come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  think  that 
only  the  federal  government  Is  capable  of  a 
massive  effort — luch  as  ApoUo  or  Manhat- 
ten — to  achieve  the  Impossible. 

The  energy  problem  is  not  an  impossible 
challenge.  But  neither  is  it  going  to  be  re- 
solved by  the  federal  government  alone. 

The  goals  of  Project  Independence  can 
only  be  accomplished  with  the  states  and 
private  industry  playing  Important  roles. 
We  in  state  government  can  help. 
I  would  like  to  see  more  progress  made  in 
miner  health  and  safety.  Both  mtn«  opera- 
tors and  the  United  Mine  Workers  Union 
under  Arnold  Miller  are  concerned — sincere- 
ly and  eflTectlvely  concerned — about  mine 
safety.  Protection  of  coal  miners  in  this  state 
has  to  be  a  maj<»  objective.  We  have  seen 
miner  deaths  and  accidents  drop  sharply 
over  the  last  five  years.  But  the  risks  asso- 
ciated with  coal  mining  are  far  above  those 
In  other  t\-pe8  of  industry. 

In  black  lung  disease  we  have  responsibili- 
ties from  the  past  and  for  the  future  We 
should  take  care  of  those  who  have  suffered 
from  our  omissions  of  the  past. 

Mine  subsidence  Is  a  problem  which  Illi- 
nois has  not  addressed  sufficiently  In  the 
past.  We  are  tr>lng  to  find  out  just  how  se- 
vere a  problem  it  is  and  whether  new  legis- 
lation Is  called  for. 

And  we  must  always  remember  and  protect 
the  environment.  Developing  our  coal  re- 
serves will  require  a  substantial  pledge  t« 
maintain  and  improve  our  waterways,  keep 
our  landscape  undefiled,  and  our  air  unvio- 
lated.  A  vigorous  coal  development  program 
does  not  have  to  mean  forfeiting  progress  in 
protecting  the  environment  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy our  energy  needs. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ways  the  state  is 
helping — capital  investment,  and  vigorous 
involvement  In  research,  health  and  safety. 
manpower  training,  energy  conservation  and 
environmental  protection. 

Each  state  in  Uie  Union  must  take  on  sim- 
Uar  roles  for  a  single  national  purpose;  Proj- 
ect Independence  We  cannot  Isolate  ourselves 
completely  from  foreign  sources  of  fuel  but 
we  can — and  must — as  a  nation  withstand 
shortages,  minimize  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources,  maintain  economic  stability 
and  protect  ourselves  from  excessive  reliance 
on  any  one  type  of  fuel. 

What  this  conferer.ce  will  explore  Is  how  to 
get  coal  out  of  the  ground  quicklv,  safely  and 
efficiently  so  that  we  meet  that  doubled  de- 
mand we  win  soon  face. 

We  will  be  talking  about  financing  new 
coal  mines,  shortening  the  time  it  takes  to 
open  new  mines,  training  the  manpower  Tor 
Increased  production,  transporting  the  coal 
to  the  users 

There's  nothing  fancy  about  these  sub- 
jects. 

That's  the  nature  of  this  conference:  un- 
fancy.  hard  work.  If  you  don't  realize  It  now, 
by  the  end  of  the  conference,  you  will  rec- 
ognize the  tremendous  efforts  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple are  making  and  will  be  making  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  Increased  coal  produc- 
tion. There's  plenty  for  everyone  to  do  For 
government  at  all  levels,  for  private  Industry, 
for  the  imlons.  for  educators  and  tech- 
nicians. 

If  we  combine  that  hard  work  with  the 
kind  of  Imagination  that  has  brought  us 
through  challenges  in  the  past,  we  cannot 
help  but  lick  the  mlnes-to-market  challenge 
and  seize  the  opportunity  that  coal  offers— 
to  the  world,  to  the  United  States  and  to  oiu- 
own  state  of  Illinois. 
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HOW  HOT  IS  HOT? 


'Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois  ftsked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recorq  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Kr.  Speaker,  on 
February  14.  1974,  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council  petitioned  both  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  for  a 
115.000-fold  reduction  In  radiation  pro- 
tection standards  applic^le  to  Pluton- 
ium. A  technical  report  authored  by 
Arthur  Tamplln  and  Thimas  Cochran, 
entitled,  "A  Report  on  th«  Inadequacy  of 
Existing  Radiation  Proteollon  Standards 
Related  to  Internal  Expo|ure  of  Man  to 
Insoluble  Particles  of  Plutonium  and 
Other  Alpha-emitting  Hoi  Particles"  was 
svibmitted  to  the  agencies  In  support  of 
the  petition.  This  Is  th«  so-called  hot 
particle  report. 

An  AEC  report.  WASI|-1320.  "A  Ra- 
dlobiologlctil  Assessment  of  the  Spatial 
Distribution  of  Radiation  Dose  from  In- 
haled Plutonium"  by  Drs.  W.  J.  Balr.  C. 
R.  Richmond,  and  B.  W.  ^^achholz.  beinR 
released  today  to  the  public,  Is  a  tech- 
nical response  to  the  siistance  of  the 
petition.  The  Commission  report  was 
prepared  by  a  group  of  p^sons  with  long 
experience  In  radiodoslmetrj'  and  biolog- 
ical eCfects  of  Plutonium.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  well  written  report  and.  in 
addition  to  animal  data,  draws  heavily 
on  the  observations  of  2T  men  acciden- 
tally exposed  to  plutonlUm  during  the 
mld-1940's  at  Los  Alamos. 

These  subjects  have  been  examined 
periodically  since  their  Exposure  smd. 
although  this  Ls  a  relatively  small  group 
of  individuals,  there  should  be  some  sig- 
nificance attached  to  the  fact  that  none 
have  shown  any  evidence  of  lung  damage 
of  any  kind,  let  alone  lung  cancer.  One 
subject  died  from  coronary  heart  disease, 
the  others  are  alive  and  Well. 

Clearly  the  AEC  technical  report  sug- 
gests that  there  are  no  kn»wn  data  which 
would  support  the  need  for  the  dramatic 
change  in  protection  standards  recom- 
mended by  NRDC.  It  also  appears  to  me 
that  the  words  of  the  decision  by  Judge 
ArraJ  In  the  Rulison  case — AEC-indus- 
try  cooperative  gas  stimulation  experi- 
ment by  nuclear  means — are  appropriate 
In  this  Instance; 

The  flfld  of  radiation  protection  la  con- 
stantly changing  with  the  appearance  of 
new  sclentlflc  knowledge  o»  the  biological 
©ffeetfl  of  ionizing  radtatloft.  Careful  deci- 
sions must  t>e  made  In  the  tontext  of  con- 
temporane<-jUs  knowledge.  Buch  decisions 
cannot  be  indefinitely  postppned  If  the  po- 
tentials of  atomic  energy  areito  be  fully  real- 
ized. All  that  Is  required  to  »tabllsh  reason- 
ableness of  the  decision  aeftlng  a  standard 
under  the  statutory  directive  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  safety  Ls  |hat  It  be  made 
carefully  in  light  of  the  be,=!tiavallable  scien- 
tific knowledge.  Absolute  certainty  is  neither 
required  nor  possible 

In  order  to  assure  that  3  am  not  mis- 
understood, let  me  .s.iy  ttt"  followlnR  I 
am  well  aware  that  plutonJum  Is  a  highly 
toxic  material.  It  must  b«  handled  with 
great  care.  The  forerunner  o:  the  AEC, 
the  Manhattan  project,  and  the  present 
AEC  have  devoted  a  gret^  deal  of  stuay 
and  research  toward  the  ievelopment  of 
a  body  of  knowledge  concf  mlng  the  up- 


take of  Plutonium  in  animals,  Including 
man,  and  the  biological  consequences 
thereof.  The  present  radiation  protection 
standards  are  soundly  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  our  National  Coun- 
cil on  Radiation  Protection  and  Meas- 
urements and  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Radiological  Protection. 
These  protection  standards,  however, 
are  not  sacrasanct.  They  deserve  con- 
tinuing study  and  periodic  reassessment 
a.s  the  emergence  of  new  sclentlflc  data 
may  suggest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  the 
summary  and  conclaslons  of  the  AEC 
study  as  printed  In  the  WASH-1320  re- 
port: 

[Prom  tlie  report  entlUed  "A  Radiobiolog- 
ical A.s8essment  of  the  Spatial  Dietrtbu- 
tlon  of  Radioactive  Dose  from  Inhaled 
Plutonium"  by  Drs.  Balr.  Richmond,  and 
WachholtE) 

SuMMAmr  AND  Conclusions 
1.  Racognltlon  of  the  Importance  of  spatial 
distribution  of  dose  to  radiation  protection 
practices  by  national  and  international 
standards  setting  organizations  and  the  scl- 
entlflc community  predates  the  discovery  of 
plutonUim.  Continued  examination  of  the 
radiobiological  aspects  of  the  spatial  dis- 
tribution of  dose,  especially  as  regards  alpha- 
emitting  particles,  has  not  led  to  major 
changes  In  radiation  protection  standards. 
However,  the  problem  is  and  should  be  con- 
tinually reassessed. 

3.  Experimental  animal  studies  clearly  In- 
dicate that  Inhaled  radioactive  particles 
move  from  the  lung  to  other  organs  and 
may  be  excreted  from  the  body  by  several 
mechanUms.  The  exx)enmental  data  also 
show  that  truly  uniform  distributions  of 
inhaled  radionuclides  in  lung  seldom.  U  ever, 
occur  However,  because  of  the  mobility 
of  Plutonium  within  lung,  there  is  some 
biological  Justlfloatlon  for  averaging  the 
radiation  dose  to  the  total  tissue. 

3.  Although  particles  deposited  in  lung 
are  dynamic  and  mobile  unle,>is  trapped,  1  e.. 
In  scar  tissue,  experiments  have  simulated 
the  static  plutonlum  particle  to  study  the 
biological  effects  of  truly  "hot  spots"  of 
radioactivity  In  lung.  These  and  other  com- 
parative experiments  of  uniform  and  non- 
uniform distributions  of  absorbed  energy 
from  radioactive  particles  suggest  a  blo- 
logloal  sparing  effect  for  both  acute  an4  late 
responses  to  the  nonuniform  distribution. 
Available  experimental  data  Indicate  that 
averaging  the  absorbed  alpha  radiation  dose 
from  pluto:i!um  p>*rt!rles  In  lung  Is  radlo- 
blologlcally  sound. 

4.  Doolmetrlc  models  used  to  predict  lung 
tumor  probability  In  animals  and  In  human 
being  are  blolopIr.;ii;y  deficient,  primarily 
because  of  the  lack  of  the  required  bio- 
logical Information.  Also,  mo.st  models  are 
baBed  on  studies  of  tumor  Induction  In  Ir- 
radiated rat  skin  and  on  the  assumed  valid- 
ity of  extropolatlng  to  lung  tissue.  This 
practice  Is  questionable  for  several  reasons 
Including  the  fact  that  the  results  of  studies 
with  rats,  1  e.,  tumor  type,  vary  with  rat 
straln.s  and  that  the  results  of  comparable 
studies  of  Irradiated  mou.'ie  skin  have  not 
given  results  Identical  to  the  rat  experi- 
ments. Thus,  use  of  these  models  can  lead 
to  erroneous  predictions  of  tumor  probabili- 
ties 

S  Consideration  of  mechanisms  of  radia- 
tion carcinogenesis  sugfests  that  there  has 
been  no  change  In  direction  or  strengrth  of 
data  which  would  compel  departure  from 
the  concept  that  average  lung  dose  for  alpha 
particles  provides  a  reasonable  and  con.serva- 
tlve  base  for  protection 

6.  After  thirty  years  experience  with  plu- 
tonlum   In    laboratory    and    production    fa- 


cUltlea,  there  la  no  evidence  that  the  niMa 
doee  lung  model  on  which  occupational 
radiation  protactlon  standards  for  plutonlum 
are  based  Is  grossly  In  error  or  leads  to 
hazardous  practices.  Currently  available  data 
from  occupatlonally  exposed  persons  indi- 
cate tb*t  the  non-homogeneous  doae  dlatol- 
button  from  Inhaled  plutonlum  does  not 
result  In  demonstrably  greater  risk  than 
that  assumed  for  a  uniform  doae  distribu- 
tion. Thus,  empirical  considerations  iMd 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  nonxinlform  doae 
distribution  of  plutonlum  particles  in  the 
lung  is  not  more  hazardous  and  may  be 
leas  hazardous  than  If  the  plutonlum  were 
uniformly  distributed  and  that  the  mean 
doee  lung  model  Is  a  radloblologlcally  sound 
basis  for  establishment  of  plutonlum  stand- 
ards. 


MRS.  KATIE  WRIGHT  OF  EAST  ST. 
LOUIS.  ILL.,  IN  "WHO'S  WHO  OP 
AMERICAN  WOMEN" 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  one  of  my  dis- 
tinguished constituents  and  my  personal 
friend  for  many  years,  Mrs.  Katie 
Wright,  733  North  40th  Street,  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  has  been  notified  of  her  in- 
clusion In  the  ninth  edition  of  "Who's 
Who  of  American  Women." 

This  recognition  is  well  deserved  and 
long  overdue.  Mrs.  Wnght  has  been  a 
guiding  force  in  her  community  and  a 
public  citizen  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  October  3  edition 
of  the  East  St.  Louis  Monitor  concern- 
ing Mrs.  Wright's  honor : 

Mas.  ICatm  WaiOHT  in  "Who's  Who  or 
Amxkican   WOIIIN" 

Mrs.  Katie  Wright,  733  N.  40th  Street  has 
been  notified  by  Marquis  Who's  Who  Incor- 
porated that  she  is  to  be  Included  in  the 
ninth  (197&-76;  edition  of  Who's  Wbo  of 
American  Women. 

Mrs.  Wright,  a  long-time  civic,  social  and 
educational  leader  at  the  local,  state  and  na- 
tional levels.  Is  director  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
Area  Joint  Agreement  for  Special  Education. 
She  Is  president  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Library 
Board,  and  Is  president  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
Women's  Club.  Mrs.  Wright  U  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Commission  of  Children  and  the 
Board  of  the  nUnols  Association  of  Special 
Education  Administrators.  She  Is  a  member 
of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  Top  Ladlea 
of  Distinction  and  Is  a  member  and  part 
president  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Alumnae 
Chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority.  She 
Is  a  member  and  past  president  of  the  Board 
of  Director's  of  the  St.  Clair  County  Mental 
Health  A.ssoclatlon  and  is  National  Mem- 
bership chairman  of  the  American  Library 
Trustees  Association.  She  Is  vice-president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  International 
Mens.a  Society  Mrs  Wright  Is  a  member  and 
Immediate  past  president  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  Edwardsvllle  Chapter  of 
Kappa  Delta  PI  Education  Honorary.  She 
hold.s  Bachelor  and  Master's  Degree  from  the 
University  of  Illlr.ols  at  Urbana  and  Is  work- 
ing toward  a  doctoral  degree  In  Political  Sci- 
ence at  St.  Louis  University.  She  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  St.  John  AME  Zlon  Church. 

In  private  life  Katie  Wright  Is  the  wife  of 
Marvin  Wright,  a  school  principal,  and  is 
the  mother  of  a  daughter.  Virginia  (Mrs.  Kd> 
Jordan.  She  has  a  grand  daught«r,  Diana 
Kaye  Jordan  Mrs.  Wright  is  a  world  traveller. 
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having   visited   England,   Russia,   Denmark, 
Sweden,  North  Africa.  Franca  and  Spain. 


THE   MODERN   RENAISSANCE 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Free- 
man H.  Beets,  a  native  Oklahoman,  Is 
Director  of  Postsecondary  Education  for 
Region  VII  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. He  recently  delivered  the  summer 
commencement  address  at  Drtiry  Col- 
lege In  SpiingHeld.  Mo.,  speaking  on  the 
Importance  of  understanding  what  he 
caHs  the  "20th  century  Renaissance." 

Dr.  Beets  stresses  the  need  for  educa- 
tional Institutions  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  modem  life,  but  he  concludes  that  the 
opportunity  to  Improve  It  "does  not  lie 
anywhere  except  within  us  as  individ- 
uals." 

I  am  pleased  to  share  his  thought- 
provoking  comments  with  my  colleagues : 
Renaissance 
(Remarks  by  Dr.  Preeman  H.  Beets) 

Many  of  ua  think  of  Renaissance  as  an 
architectural  style  or  the  historical  period  of 
Medieval  Eurc^e  between  the  14th  and  16th 
centuries.  The  word  also  means  a  new  birth 
or  revival  and  I  should  like  to  draw  xipon 
that  meaning  today  for  theee  remarks. 

A  renaissance  la  not  always  without  some 
negative  aspects.  Too  often  Oxe  result  Is 
what  I  would  label  the  Pled  Piper  or  Pollow- 
the-Leader  syndrome  and  the  pendulum 
swings  too  far  so  that  the  rhythm  of  prog- 
ress and  orderly  development  Is  distorted. 
Education,  It  seems.  Is  particularly  vulner- 
able. 

For  Instance,  Title  m  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  provided  funds 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  buy 
equipment  and  there  was  almost  an  Instan- 
taneous demand  for  "learning  machines." 
Theee  mechanical  devices  were  touted  by 
the  new  breed  of  educational  consultants — 
the  salesmen  of  the  machines — and  many 
school  administrators  bought  them  because 
a  neighboring  school  had  them;  but  many 
of  the  machines  were  soon  quietly  forgotten 
and  left  to  gather  dust  because  either  the 
machines  faUed  to  deliver  as  promised  or 
because  trained  personnel  were  not  available 
to  make  proper  use  of  them. 

So.  for  the  most  part,  the  early  machine 
age  of  education  proved  to  be  more  of  a 
short-circuit  than  a  generator  and  the  pana- 
cea for  relieving  overcrowded  classrooms, 
solving  the  te«icher  shortage,  and  serving  the 
precocious  student  In  the  early  1960'8  was 
short  lived. 

It  was  almost  a  decade  later  when  the  real 
Instructional  value  of  self-Instructional  de- 
vices— not  learning  or  teaching  machines — 
began  to  be  realized  as  sophisticated  equip- 
ment was  developed,  Introduced  and  orches- 
trated Into  the  symphony  of  the  classroom. 

Similarly,  federal  funds  were  made  avail- 
able under  the  same  law  for  expansion  of 
facilities  and  purcase  of  equipment  for  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  so  many  of  them 
climbed  aboard  the  band  wagon  to  meet  the 
need.';  of  the  day  and  the  immediate  future 
and.  as  a  result,  greatly  expanded  dormitory, 
student  union,  classroom  and  laboratory  fa- 
cilities for  which  some  schools  are  still  in- 
debted although  the  tidal  wave  of  college 
students  which  resulted  from  the  poet  World 
War  II  expanded  birth  rate  has  long  sub- 
sided. Today  some  of  these  colleges  are  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy — some  have  already 
been  forced  to  close,  and  others  are  having 
to  swallow  the  bitter  pill  of  deficit  financing, 
erosion  of  endowment  funds,  and  eurtaU- 


ment  of  programs  t>ecauae  the  educational 
forecasters  read  the  birth  rate  charts  In  1M6 
and  104(1  but  failed  to  read  them  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  through  1965  and  1066. 

Today,  career  education  Is  the  magic  word 
and  again  the  pendulum  Is  swinging  a  wide 
arc  and  In  the  minds  of  many  persons  carrer 
education  and  vocational -technical  educa- 
tion is  equated.  Yet,  theee  are  not  synony- 
mous and  each  has  Its  Important,  vital,  and 
distinctive  place  In  the  education  structure. 
Education  for  life — career  education — and 
vocational-technical  education — skill  edu- 
cation— are  both  essential. 

Similarly,  Innovation  has  become  a  pled 
piper  word  and  some  of  our  post-secondary 
Institutions  are  adopting  as  Innovative  pro- 
grams those  which  have  already  proved  fall- 
xires  at  others,  some  are  experimenting  with 
the  University  Without  Walls  and  other  con- 
cepts without  really  having  delved  far  enough 
Into  these  educational  programs  to  make  a 
valid  determination  If  these  are  appropriate 
and  viable  programs  for  the  particular  Insti- 
tution and  Its  students.  Once  committed  to 
such  Innovations,  the  trap  Is  sprung  and  the 
Institution  which  later  discovers  a  costly  mis- 
take has  been  made  Is  like  the  wild  animal 
caught  In  the  trap  and  In  Its  frenzy  to  gain 
freedom  chews  off  its  foot.  It  Is  a  wise  ad- 
ministrator who  studies  all  the  angles  care- 
fully before  taking  the  step. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  20th  century 
Renaissance.  We  have  witnessed  within  our 
lifetime  the  development  of  a  technological 
revolution  never  before  seen  in  astro  and 
nuclear  physics,  molecular  biology,  automa- 
tion, cybernation — and  the  list  Is  endless. 
We  have  been  a  part  of  what  Is  to  be  known 
as  the  decade  of  the  computer  and  we  have 
also  been  a  part  of  the  knowledge  exploelon. 
the  population  explosion,  the  urbanization 
of  America.  We  have  seen  revolutions  in  Civil 
Rights,  Political  Rights,  Student  Rights,  and 
now  hojiefully,  we  are  witnessing  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  political,  economic,  and 
international  stability. 

This  20th  century  Renaissance  has  been  a 
change  brought  about  largely  by  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  It  in  turn  if 
changing  and  has  changed  them.  Yet.  not- 
withstanding all  these  remarkable  events, 
there  Is  before  us  perhaps  an  even  greater 
challenge  and  that  Is  learning  how  to  live 
with  that  which  has  been  created  through 
the  Ingenuity  of  man.  It  has  been  observed 
that  we  must  face  the  reality  that  moder;; 
knowledge  and  progress  can  devastate  us  un- 
less we  harness  It  for  the  abundant  llie  for 
which  we  all  strive. 

The  challenges  are  great  and  we  have  no 
choice  other  than  to  accept  them.  You.  as 
college  graduates,  are  given  prime  oppor- 
tunities but  with  these  opportunities  come 
sober  responsibilities. 

On  April  16,  1974.  the  New  York  Times 
edltcrlally  said  'The  educational  leaderships- 
demoralized  by  present  fiscal  problems  and 
terrified  by  a  future  of  declining  enroll- 
ments— lacks  the  spirit  and  the  voire  tc  draw 
public  attention  to  questions  of  substance.' 
My  own  experience  tells  me  this  is  an  un- 
acceptable general  statement.  I  find  evidence 
to  the  contrary  of  what  the  editorial  writer 
concluded 

During  this  period  of  turmoil,  of  mderl- 
sir,n.  of  consternation  as  tn  what  the  pre.sent 
means  and  the  future  holds — It  Is  re.-.srurlr..^- 
to  those  of  us  who  have  the  oppjrtur.lty  to 
work  very  closely  with  coUeres  a. id  unlvpr- 
Eltles  throuEhcut  the  Midwest  to  observe  that 
the  edit-" rial  cc'mment  does  not  apply  to  m")=t 
of  our  Midwestern  institutions  and  that  your 
college — DRURY— Is  amoi-e  those  which  has 
continued  to  show  the  tyi>e  of  leadership, 
faith  in  the  future,  planning,  and  adjustment 
to  current  .situations  which  has  kep:  it  a: 
the  leading  edge  of  Amertr-an  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  which  has  continued  It  as  orie  cf 
the  Nation's  prestige  Institutions  You  l;ideet1 
can  be  proud  to  be  a  graduate  of  this  college. 


Successful  Institutions,  like  successful 
businesses,  have  long  range  plans  and  view 
the  horizon  to  the  east  as  a  sunrise  rather 
than  to  the  west  as  a  sunset  This  requires 
a  commitment  that  change  U  a  way  of  life 
and  that  one  cannot  displace  it  nor  re;ect  it. 
but  must  learn  to  manage  and  cope  with  It. 

What  are  you  taking  with  you  from  Drury 
C;  liege  as  a  result  oJ  the  weeks,  months  and 
years  cf  Investment  of  time,  energy,  and 
resources?  Are  you  mere  of  a  person  who  Is 
adjustable  to  change  than  you  were,  are  you 
better  able  to  deal  with  new  situation'  are 
you  more  resilient,  do  you  have  a  greater  sen- 
sitivity to  your  environment,  are  you  less 
Isolated  in  a  sociological  sense,  are  you  a 
better  and  more  useful  citlEen  who  Is  willing 
to  give  of  your  time  and  energy  to  make  your 
home,  your  communUy.  your  state,  your  na- 
tion, and  Indeed  the  world,  a  better  place  for 
all  men''  And — do  you  stUl  have  a  hunger  for 
knowledge,  realizing  that  yfur  appetite  to 
learn  has  not  been  satiated  by  the  work 
which  you  accomplished  iTi  earning  your 
degree  but  that  you  have  really  established  a 
base  camp  from  which  to  operate  in  a  .earn- 
ing experience  which  will  last  a  life  time? 

Just  what  dees  the  degree  which  you  have 
earned  really  mean'  What  did  President 
Everheart  mean  when  he  was  graduated? 
or  Dr  Pardons  or  mi::e?  Nothing  more  than 
a  symbol  that  you— and  that  we — completed 
successfully  a  set  of  requirements  What  you 
do  with  what  you  learned  while  you  were 
earning  the  degree  will  determine  Its  real 
value 

In  hie  book,  "The  Battle  of  Ideas,"  Gerald 
W.  Johnson,  Baltimore  author,  journalist, 
and  editor,  stated:  "If  a  college  doesn't  teach 
a  man  to  think  his  own  thoughts  and  to 
speak  his  own  mind.  It  doesn't  teach  him 
anything  of  prime  importance." 

Learning  Is  not  only  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  It  Is  also  a  restless,  unending 
search  for  new  Insights,  new  understandtngs, 
and  new  meanings. 

Do  you  remember  the  story  In  David  Cop- 
perfleid  when  the  little  hungry  boy  had 
eaten  his  bowl  of  soup  and  the  guardian 
asked  "What  do  you  say?"  "I  want  more!" 
he  exclaimed.  This  is  the  way  »t  should  be 
with  all  of  us.  Although  some  of  you  are  fin- 
ishing the  formal  part  of  yotir  education,  let 
me  Implore  you  to  continue  applying  your- 
selves because  the  potential  of  your  educa- 
tion has  just  begun  and  I  hope  you  will 
always  be  like  the  little  boy  at  the  soup 
kitchen  and  that  you  will  want  more  because 
when  we  are  still  hungry  we  are  not  satisfied 
and  we  seek  more  sustenance  and  this  is  as 
trxie  of  education  as  It  is  of  nourishment 

I  had  an  opportunity  In  1966  to  carry  out  a 
special  mission  for  the  U.6  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  This  was  during  the  time  the 
American  Army  had  troops  on  the  Island  and 
there  was  a  great  hostility  toward  Ameri- 
cans Yet.  I  met  many  wonderfully  warm 
and  friendly  people  because  my  mission  was 
one  of  a.sslstance  to  them  In  education  As 
one  of  the  Dominican  Republic  offldals  was 
taking  me  to  the  hotel,  I  noticed  a  large 
sign  scrawled  on  one  of  the  walls  so  I  asked 
for  an  interpretation.  I  could  read  the  first 
part  because  it  very  clearly  said  "Yankee  Go 
Home"  but  my  Spanish  wasn't  quite  ade- 
quate fpr  me  to  ascertain  the  full  meaning 
of  "Ye'lleveme  contlgo"  and  I  was  told  the 
graffiti  t-aid  "Yankee  Go  Home — and  take  me 
with  you"  We  find  that  In  some  of  the  most 
underdeveloped  countries  they  are  spending 
as  much  as  40 '-f  of  their  total  national  In- 
come on  education.  When  one  of  the  officials 
was  asked  why  this  was  so  he  immediately 
replied  "we  have  to  spend  this  m'jch  because 
we  are  so  poor."  He  was  saying  that  educa- 
tion Is  the  hope  of  his  country  to  improve 
itself  In  this  competitive  world  and  that  the 
nation  was  going  to  have  to  lift  itself  up  by 
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Its  own  bootstraps  by  lafesUng  heavily  In 
education   at  all   levels. 

In  hu  book.  ■Amerlcft  Versua  America, 
The  Kevolution  In  Middle  Claaa  Values" 
James  A.  Mlcheuer  declafes  that  education 
as  a  basic  pruiotple  around  which  to  orga- 
alze  a  life  la  no  less  vlabla  today  than  It  was 
in  ihe  1850  s  »hen  oar  na|lun  waa  launching 
a  system  u!  education  for  all.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  he  remains  convt|lced  that  an  edu- 
cation Is  essen'.tal  for  any  JMrson  who  wlshea 
to  attuui  hLs  potential,  Regardless  of  how 
that  potential  oiay  b«  ^tpressed.  Today's 
educailonal  dropout  Is  dctlned  to  become 
tomorrow's  tneffectual. 

Many  years  ago  this  tras  expressed  In 
poetry  by  Edna  St.  VlncenqMlUay : 

"The  world  stands  on  elthef  side — 
No  wider  than  the  hear'  is-wlde; 
Above  the  world  Is  stretched  the  sky 
No  higher  thtui  the  3<ju1  la  high. 
Tho  heart  can  pu.sh  the  se»  and  land 
Farther  away  on  el'her  hatd. 
The  soul  can  split  the  sky  In  two. 
And  let  the  face  of  God  shtne  through. 
But  East  and  West  will  pinch  the  heart — 
That  caunot  keep  them  pi*hed  apart; 
And  he  whose  soul  Is  flat  tie  sky — 
Will  cave  In  on  him  by  an<J  by." 

One  of  the  tasks  whlctj  will  be  left  In- 
complete by  my  i{eneratl*n  but  hopefully 
consumated  by  yours  Is  the  creation  of  a 
social  and  educational  afetem  which  will 
provide  the  maxlmimi  individual  fulfillment 
for  each  American  throufliout  life  In  the 
slums  of  our  urban  (and  tii  our  rural)  com- 
munities today,  boys  and  glrl.s  who  could. 
If  given  the  opportunity,  be  brought  to  a 
high  level  of  achievement,  are  left  stunted, 
Inartlrulate.  frustrated,  hajpelesb,  and  many 
times  angry.  There  are  yoii'ng  po».ple.  people 
of  middle  ase.  and  memfeers  of  the  older 
generation  whose  eclucati«nal  projn'ess  has 
been  retarded  because  of  the  lack  of  re- 
Stources,  fai.'ll!tles.  and  prpj^rams  i^'iared  to 
their  requisites.  We  need  ct  system  of  educa- 
tion which  win  lift  people! from  their  bonds 
of  poverty,  limitations.  an4  despair.  We  need 
schools  which  will  nurture  talent,  awaken 
curiosity,  develop  the  eafemess  U)  learn, 
and  provide  the  opp>ortuntty  for  the  under- 
educated  to  achieve  their  worth 

In  Washington  Irvlng's.  delightful  story 
of  Rip  Van  W'lnkle  there  l.s  the  passa^je  where 
Rip  had  Just  come  down  t«  his  village  from 
the  mountain  where  he  iad  slept  for  20 
years.  He  had  been  thought  dead  for  two 
decades,  his  appearance  h«d  chanx'ed,  so  no 
one  recognized  him.  And  Hip,  not  cognizant 
that  he  had  slept  for  20  years,  wished  to 
Identify  himself  to  the  townspeople  and  hp 
greeted  them;  'Alas,  geiaiameu,  I  mu  a  poor, 
quiet  man.  a  native  <.>f  tfcls  place,  and  a 
loyal  subject  to  the  King,  God  Hlcts  Him." 
There  was  a  general  outbiirft  from  the  crowd 
because  Rip  did  mt  knov  iliat  while  he  had 
been  .sleeping  for  20  year«  there  hart  been 
the  American  Revolutionary  War  and  a  new 
nation  formed  and  he  wB^  not  pn^pared 
when  those  who  had  fought  for  their  liberty 
from  the  King  cried  out  "A  toy,  a  Tory — away 
with  him!"  T 

The  real  tragedy  of  Rip  fan  Winkle's  20- 
year  s'.eep  Is  that  during  ^U  that  time  he 
had  been  oblivious  to  prjgress— here  was 
a  man  who  had  slept  throtii^h  the  birth  of 
a  new  nation;  yet — how  maty  people  do  you 
know  who  have  been  sleeping  through  these 
past  two  decades  of  progrei^— knowing  only 
that  something  was  happening  to  change 
their  Uvea  but  not  knowlnf  exactly  what— 
and  how  many  will  sleep  trough  the  next 
two  decades? 

It  was  John  Mason  Brown,  the  notinl  critic 
who  wrote  In  "Words  to  Mv*  By,"  'The  piti- 
ful people  are  those  who  In  their  living  elect 
to  be  spectators  rather  tl»n  pRrtlclpai.ts- 
the   tragic    ones    are    those   slght-seers   who 


turn  tbeir  backs  deliberately  on  the  proces- 
sion  ' 

111  our  political  science  clas.scs  do  we  dis- 
cus the  writing  of   the  Constitution  rather 
than  how  the  courts  are  Interpreting  it  and 
how  these  Interpretations  aSect  our  citizens; 
do  we  do  library  research  on  historical  events 
rather  than  delving  deeply  Into  the  issues  of 
Watergate,    the    bearings    of    the    Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  consequenoea  of  the  past 
forty-eight  hours  which  resulted  In  the  res- 
ignation of  the  president;    in  economics  do 
we  study  the  theories  of  Adam  Smith,  Keynes, 
and  Galbralth  rather  than  the  effects  of  the 
Arab  oil  embargo,  the  reascms  for  and  effects 
of  the  grain  sale  to  Russia,  and  the  economic 
plight  of  persons  caught  up  In  the  spiral  of 
inOatlon;  Lu  our  sociology  classes  do  we  talk 
about  the  social  problems  of  the  past  rather 
than  being  concerned  when  a  super  highway 
is  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  Inner  city 
and  poor  people  are  forced  out  with  no  place 
to  move  and  are  we  disturbed  with  the  fact 
that  one  third  of  the  food  sold  for  domestic 
animal  oonsumptlon  In  some  of  the  metro- 
politan  cities   18  eaten   by   humaiis   as   they 
attempt    to    survive    against    almoet    Insur- 
mountable odds  of  inflation?  To  Ignore  these 
current  events  which  are  having  real  mean- 
ings In  our  dally  lives  U  being  no  less  than 
Rip  Van  Winkle  or  letting  our  souls  be  flat. 
May  1  relate  a  story  of  a  boy  who.  because 
he  failed  to  find  a  challenge  in  school  and 
therefore  caused  problem.^,  was  forced  out — 
and  because  of  this,  waa  rejected  by  his  home. 
Having  no  other  place  to  go,  he  wound  up 
staying  at  the  San  Diego  7,oc.  moving  from 
place   to   place   each    night    to   avoid    being 
caught — finding   food   discarded   by  the  zoo 
visitors  as  best  he  could.  He  couldn't  sleep 
because  he   was   terribly   frightened   by  the 
notjtps  made  by  the  anlmaJs  in  the  night. 

Providentially,  he  wa.«  discovered  one  day — 
emaciated  and  starving  and  frightened — by  a 
man  with  compassion  for  a  young  boy  and 
with  concern  for  his  welfare  He  gave  the  boy 
the  tieeded  encour.if^ement  and  a.s.sl.itance  to 
enable  him  to  return  to  school,  to  complete 
high  school,  then  c<;Uege.  then  the  seminary. 
.A-s  a  man,  the  boy  became  one  of  the  most 
highly  regarded  and  most  Influential  reli- 
gious leaders  of  his  denomination  He  had 
been  helped  Uj  make  his  way  to  the  pinnacle 
of  .success,  was  highly  regarded  and  respect- 
ed, happily  married  \«.ith  grown  children  yet, 
at  night,  he  would  awaken  frightened  again 
by  the  noises  made  by  the  animals  which  he 
had  heard  so  many  nights  so  many  years  ago 
while  trying  to  sleep  In  the  zoo.  Eventually, 
his  wife  persuaded  him  to  consult  a  psychia- 
trist who  found  the  .solution  to  those  tor- 
mented nights.  After  hearing  the  man  relate 
his  experience  of  rejection  from  his  home 
and  being  frightened  by  the  noises  of  the 
animals,  the  psychiatrist  told  him,  "Tour 
trouble  Is  you  are  hearing  nolsee  that  no 
longer  exist— you  are  fighting  battles  which 
you  have  already  won." 

Rip  Van  Winkle's  .sleep  was  one  of  peace- 
ful slumber;  the  sleep  of  the  boy  at  the  zoo 
was  one  of  torment.  But— what  a  contrast 
in  their  viltlmate  fate 

Our  own  personal  noises  or  our  own  Rip 
Van  Winkles  may  be  the  greatest  detriment 
to  the  full  achievement  of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable- -or  they  may  be  the  very  causes  of  our 
greatest  success 

The  world  today  Ls  experiencing  a  Renals- 
.•^nnce  which  wlU  carry  man  bevond  anything 
he  has  yet  dreamed  of  In  space".  In  science  in 
humjinltles.  In  the  healing  arts,  and  In  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  well  being. 

And.  as  this  happens,  our  part  In  the  prog- 
res.s  will  be  as  wide  as  our  hearts  are  wide,  as 
high  as  our  souls  are  high.  We  must  continue 
to  be  hungry.  t<i  want  more.  Tlie  life  we 
build  and  the  legacy  we  leave  will  depend 
upon  how  .strong  our  motivation,  our  pur- 
pose, and  our  determinations  are.  The  oppor- 
tunity does  not  lie  anywhere  except  within 
us  as  Individuals. 


Bven  as  the  firs*  great  Renaissance  was  i«. 
fleeted  by  John  P.  Kei  jiedy's  wowls  that  "Oa» 
man  can  make  a  dlBTerence,  and  every  ia»n 
should  try,"  today  Is  the  moment  of  truth 
and  the  time  of  choice.  This  grattuatlng  clua 
should  t>e  dedicated  to  a  great  upsurge  to. 
ward  creative  and  imaginaUve  achleveinent. 
That  being  true,  there  wUl  be  no  Rip  Vaa 
Winkle  experience  or  noises  In  the  night  fof 
you — only  a  bright  and  challenging  RcbaIs- 
sance. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Moss  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
O'NEn-L^  from  close  of  business  on  Fri- 
day, October  11,  until  close  of  buslnett 
on  Wednesday,  November  13,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  MoAKLFir  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill  ) ,  on  account  of  oflQcial  busloeai 
in  his  congressional  district  in  Boetom. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legla- 
iatlve  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

fThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoTT)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  KfMp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ZioN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  for  60 
minutes,  on  October  11. 

Mr.  RoBisoH  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mdrtha)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Melcher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  20  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BmcHAM,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DE  Lrco.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Seibehling,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Otjnter.  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Dent  on  the  conference  report  on 
S.  3044. 

Mr.  Heinz  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks following  the  vote  on  confereoe* 
report  on  H.R.  12628  in  the  House  today. 


Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks  during  de- 
bate on  H.R.  12628. 

Mr.  Randall  in  two  instances. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Lott)  ,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  HiNSHAW. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Burgenzr. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Veysey  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomahsino. 

Mr.  Talcott  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Cboni.v. 

Mr.  Miller  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ha^jrahan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Treen  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sebelixjs. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CR.ANE  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Conte  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  HuDNUT. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  BlESTER. 

Mr.  Bauman. 

Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  McClory. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MuRTHA)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Marj'land  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Stuckey. 

Ms.  Abzug. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  FR.ASER  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Grasso. 

Mr.  Harrington  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Reid  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Owens  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 


Mr.  MuuTHA. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  five  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  3514.  An  act  to  distinguish  Federal  prant 
and  cooperative  agreement  relationships  from 
Federal  procurement  relationships,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  committee  on  Govern- 
ment operations. 

8.  3619.  An  act  to  provide  for  emergency 
relief  for  small  business  concerns  In  ccrmec- 
tlon  with  fixed  price  Government  contracts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  JueUclarv. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

HJR.  3903.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  land 
In  the  State  of  Michigan  to  the  Wisconsin - 
Michigan  Power  Co.; 

HJl.  9075.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  office  equipment  and  furnish- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13113.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commod- 
ity Blxchange  Act  to  strengthen  the  regiUa- 
tlon  of  futures  trading,  to  bring  all  agricul- 
tural and  other  commodities  traded  on  ex- 
changes under  regulation,  and  for  other 
purpoees. 

H.R.  13261.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  a.= 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals settled  by  the  Unltsd  States-Hungar- 
ians Claims  Agreement  of  March  6,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  898.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  in  October,  1974,  as  "National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week." 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  2362.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic 
Railroad  Compact. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED  TO   THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill  and  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  11541.  An  act  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1966  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
standards  under  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  permit  certain  uses  to  be  made 
of  areas  within  the  System  and  to  require 
payment  for  the  fair  market  value  of  rights- 


of-way   or   other    Interests   granted   In   such 
areas  In  connection  with  such  us^es;  ana 

H.J.  Res.  1131.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year   1975,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
tliat  the  House  do  now  suijouni. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  accorduigly 
(at  11  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.) .  un- 
der its  prenous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Friday,  October  11.  1974, 
at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2845.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  submission  of  certain  studies  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2846.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  ti-anamlttlng  copies  of  International 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
9a-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2847.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  VS.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Jury  Selection  and  Sen-Ice  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended,  to  clarify  the  qualification  section 
of  that  act  with  regard  to  service  by  persons 
whose  civil  rights  have  been  restored;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2848.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  administration  and  operation  of  chap- 
ter 41  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  entitled 
"Employee  Training  In  the  Pedera'l  Service, 
fiscal  year  1973,"  pursuant  to  5  United  States 
Code  1308  ( b ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2849.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  tC'  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee Oil  Public  Works. 

2850.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  VS. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

2851  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Managen"ie::t  and  Budget,  Executive  OSce 
of  the  President,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year 
1975  report  on  reclsslon.s  and  deferrals  for 
Uie  month  of  October  1974,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1014  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (Puhlic 
Law  93-344);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations iH.  Doc.  93-393).  Ordered  to  be 
prmted. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  '.vere  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations.  Report  on  broadcast- 
ing House  and  Senate  proceedings  (Rept. 
No.  93-1458).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GRAY:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. H.  Res.  1309.  Resolution  relating  to 
officers  and  members  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Police  under  the  House  of  Representatives; 
with  amendment  iRept.  No  93-1459)  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 
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Mr  MAHON  Commltte*  on  Approprta- 
tlons  Houa©  Concurrent  R«#olutlon  887.  Con- 
current Resolution  to  estat>llBn  a  target  for 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1965  in  the  amount 
of  »300  billion  (Rept  No  96-1460).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Wbole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  8ISK:  Committee  »n  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1437  Re.solutl#n  providing  for 
the  con/<lfleratlon  of  H.  Coi».  R*«.  667  A  con- 
current resolution  to  eBtajlUh  a  target  for 
budget  outlays  for  fUwal  ltf5  In  the  eumount 
of  »300  billion.  (Rept  No.  •S-1481).  Referred 
to  the  Ho\i.>;e  Calendar. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Cotmnlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1438  Resolution  providing 
for  the  con.slderatlon  of  9J  Res  247  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  sus- 
pend. In  the  case  of  Turkey,  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  section  505 (dl  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  and  section 
3(0)  of  the  Frvrelgn  Military  .Sales  Act  (R«pt. 
No.  93-1462)    Referred  to  thr  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  EESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  re.'=olutions  wer«  Introduceci  and 
severally  relerred  as  folfcws: 

Bv  Mr  AStrBROOK: 
H.R.   17224.  A  bill  to  anjpnd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aSow  certain  Indi- 
viduals a  deduction  for  th#  expenses  of  op- 
erating   a   motor   vehicle   t4   transport   their 
children  to  public  schools:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Way.s  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr   BURGENER: 
HR    1722ri    A  bill  to  tratisfer  jurisdiction 
over  the  food  stamp  progi^un  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and   Welfare:    to 
the  Committee  .>i.  .Airr:rulti|re 

By  Mr   CEDERBERO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr    AacJf^a.  Mr.  Anderson 
of   Illinois.    Mr     MInshall   of   Ohio. 
Mr    MicKii..   Mr.   CoNTK,   Mr.   Davis 
of   Wisconsin,   Mr.  Robison   of  New 
York.  Mr   Shriver^  Mr.  McDad«,  Mr. 
Andrfws     I  if     Volth      Dakota.     Mr 
Wtman.    Mr     TAi,<ioTT.    Mr     Wtatt, 
Mr       Edwards      of      Alabama.      Mr. 
BcHERLK.   Mr.   Mcaw«N,   Mr.   Mtkrs. 
Mr    RoBTN.soN  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler.   Mr.    RtJTH.    Mt.    Vetset,    Mr. 
CotTCHLiN.  and  Mrt  Young  of  Flor- 
ida) : 
HJl.    17226.    A    bill    to    lirovlde    for    Joint 
action     by     the     executive     and     legislative 
branches   to  limit  outlays  from  budget  au- 
thorltv  for  the  fl.scal  year  1|75,  and  for  other 
purpoees:    to   the   Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 1 
Bv  Mr  COLLIER:       | 
HR.    17227     A    bill    to   djrect    the   Federal 
Trade   CommL'slon    to    conduct    a    study    of 
the     practice      whereby     supermarket     food 
chains  reprice  food  Items  4fter  the  Item  has 
been  Inltlallv  priced  and  (Iffered  for  sale;  to 
the    Committee    on    Inter^ate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

Bv  Mr  ROBERT  W  I^ANIEL.  .TR.: 
HR  17228  A  bill  to  pr«-rlc1e  that  certain 
changes  In  the  loan  and  purchase  program 
fryr  the  1974  75  peanut  cr*p  which  the  De- 
partment of  AtTlcnltTire  Is  contemplating 
shall  not  be  made;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

Bv  Mr   DELLTHiJS : 
HR.   17229    A  bin   to  ai^end  the  National 
Security    Act    of    1947    ancj   the    Central    In- 
telligence Agency  Act  of  1949  In  order  to  pro- 
hibit   certain    activities    b|    the    Central    In- 
telligence Agency  and  to  $xnlt  certain  other 
activities  by  such  agency,  |ind  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  <Sn  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    FROEHLIC;^- 
HJl.   17230.  A  bin  to  atiend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  fcxclude  from  gross 
Income   $500    of    Interest  on    savings   In    the 
ca.se  of  an  Individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mi 


leanA. 


By    Mrs.    GRASSO    (for    herself.    Mr. 
Frasex,    and    Mr.    MumPHT    of    New 

York)  : 
HR.  17231.  A  bin  to  make  It  an  unfair 
practice  for  any  retailer  to  Increase  the  price 
of  certain  consumer  commodltlea  onoe  he 
marks  the  price  on  any  such  consximer  com- 
modity, and  to  permit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  order  any  such  retailer  to 
refund  any  amount  of  money  obtained  by  so 
increasing  the  price  of  such  consiimer  com- 
modity; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HINSHAW : 
HJl.  17332.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  In  property  In  California  to 
the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that 
property:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MARAZITI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois)  : 
HR.  17233.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
In  Interstate  commerce  of  dogs  Intended  to 
be  used  to  fight  other  dogs  for  pxirposes  of 
sport,  wagering,  or  entertainment;  to  the 
ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MORGAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
ZABLtxTKi.    Mr    Fascell.   Mr     Hamo.- 
TON.  Mr    Wolff,  Mr    Binoham.  Mr. 
Premnght  YSEN.     Mr     Whalen,    Mr. 
BiESTER,  and  Mr   Wi.nn)  : 
H  R     17234    A   bill   to  amend   the   Foreign 
Asfllstance   Act  of    1961,   and   for   other  pur- 
poees;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OBEY 
H  R.    17235     A    bill    to    require    that   dairy 
products  which   are   imported   be   labeled   to 
disclose  such  fact;   to  the  Committee  on  lu- 
teratat.*  and  Foreign  Commerc«. 
By  Mr.  OWENS. 
H  R.    17236    A   bill   to  postpone   for   1   year 
the  effective  date  of  indirect  source  regula- 
tions under  the  Clean  Air  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   PARRIS: 
H.R.  17237.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion   Into    the    United    States   of   any    freiih, 
chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat  during  a  180- 
day  period;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  17238.  A  bUl  the  "Energy  Revenue  and 
Development  Act  of  1974";  to  the  Commltt«« 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  QUTLLEN: 
H  R.  17239.  A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  district  courts  to  enter  any  Judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order,  denying  or  restrict- 
ing, as  unconstitutional,  voluntary  prayer  in 
any  public  school;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REQULA- 
H.R.  17240    A  bill  to  further  enhance  and 
protect  the  historical  values  of  the  Manassas 
National  Battlefield  Park:  to  the  Commltte© 
on  Interior  and  Instilar  AfTatrs. 
By  Mr  REID- 
H.R    17241    A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  the  chairman  of 
the  National   Endowment   for  the   Arts  may 
make  grants  or  contracts  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  operating  costs  associated  with 
projects  and  productions  In  the  artj?;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  ROTBAL- 
H  R.    17242     A    bill    to   provide    for   public 
ownership  of  all  objects  and  materials  pre- 
par«Kl  for  or  bv  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  connection  with 
public  business:  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Rouse 
Administration. 

Bv  Mr  SCHERLE: 
HR  17243  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  extend  the 
entitlement  of  veterans  to  educational  as- 
sistance from  36  to  46  months;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SSZBERLINa: 
H.R.  17344.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUs  n  of  ti» 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  pi^. 
cedures  be  established  for  the  expedltwl 
replacement  of  undelivered  benefit  ctaecki, 
to  requlr«  that  decisions  on  benefit  clatma 
b«  made  within  specified  periods  and  to  r». 
quire  that  payment  of  benefits  on  apprornl 
claims  begin  promptly:  to  the  Commltte*  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr   SEXBERLINO  (for  himself,  lU. 
Abzuc,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Buster,  ifr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Burkx  of 
California.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illlnola, 
Mr   CoNTERS,  Mr,  Corman,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter,   Mr.    Drinan.    Mr.    Edwards   of 
California,     Mr.     HARRiNoroif,     Mx. 
HccHLXR  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Helstoski)  : 
H  R     17245.   A   blU   to  authorize   researeh. 
development,  and  demonstration  projects  re- 
lating to  new  techniques  of  protein  produc- 
tion,   fertilizer    production.    Irrigation,    and 
processing    vegetable    and    other    nonanUnal 
protein,   and   an   education   program   to  en- 
courage market  acceptance  of  products  pro- 
duced by  such  methods;   to  the  Commlttss 
on  Agrlcxilture. 

By  Mr.  8EIBERLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Koch.   Mr.   Long   of   Maryland,  Ut. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land,   Mr.    O'Hara.   Mr.    Rieols.  Ifr. 
RoorNO,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Rotbal,  Ms. 
ScKROEDER,  Mr.   Stark,   Mr.  Stokib, 
Mr.    TiERNAN,    and    Mr.    YotrNO   of 
Georgia)  : 
HR.    17246.   A   bill   to   u\ithorlze   research, 
development,  and  demonstration  projects  re- 
lating to  new  techniques  of  protein  produc- 
tion,   fertilizer    production.    Irrigation,    and 
processing  vegetable   and   other   nonanlmal 
protein,   and   an  education   program  to  en- 
courage market  acceptance  of  products  pro- 
duced by  such  methods:   to  the  CommlttM 
on  Agriculture 

By  Mr  SPENCE: 
HR  17247.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  economic 
Incentive  for  the  development,  manufacturv, 
distribution,  and  Installation  of  equipment 
which  utilizes  solid  wastes  as  a  heat  souro* 
In  the  generation  of  power;  to  the  CommlttM 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    STEELE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BURCENER,  Mr.  Carnet  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mrs.  Chlsholm,  Mr.  Cow- 
TERS,     Mr.     COUGHLIN.     Mr.     Dellbm- 
BACK,     Mr      FORSYTHE,     Mr.     Lukxw, 
Mr     Kyros,    Mr.    Mayne,    Mr.    Ma- 
FORD,    Mr.    MrrcKELL   of   New   Yott, 
and  Mr.  Nedzi)  : 
H.R.    17248.   A   bill   to   Increase   the  avail- 
ability of  reasonably  priced  mortgage  credit 
for   home   purchases;    to   the   Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By     Mr.     STEELE     (for     himself,    Mr, 
Pepper.    Mr.    Rotbal,    Mr.    Sarasot, 
Mr    Sarbanes.  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  8t«il- 
MAN.    Mr     Thone,    Mr.    Taylo«    of 
North    Carolina.    Mr.    Tbaxle;!,    Mr. 
Van      Deerlin,      Mr.      Veyskt,     Mr. 
Waldie.  Mr.   Walsh.  Mr.  Ware.  Uz. 
Charles     Wilson     of     Texas,     Mr. 
Wright.    Mr.    Wtatt.    Mr.    Yatbok. 
and  Mr  Young  of  Florida)  : 
H  R     17249.   A   bill   to   Increase   the   avail- 
ability of  reasonably  priced  mortgage  credit 
for  home   purchases;    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

B\-  Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
HR.   17250    A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  Dutch  •im 
disease:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.   THOMSON  of  Wisconsin   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Railsback)  ; 
H.U.    17251.    A    bUl    to    create    an    Uppsr 
Mlssl.sslppl   River   recreational    area:    to  tta 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrB. 
By    Mr.    TIERN.AN     (for    hlnrjseU    and 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland)  : 
H.R.    17252    A  bill   to  direct  the  National 
Bureau    of    Standards    to    prepare    buUdUH 
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insulation  standards;   to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By   Mr.   VBYSEY: 

HJl.  17253.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Joint  ac- 
tion by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
to  limit  outlays  from  budget  authority  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Apprc^riations. 
By  Mr.   WALSH: 

HJi.  17254.  A  bill  to  designate  a  national 
network  of  essential  rail  lines;  to  authorize 
the  States  to  maintain  standards  of  mainte- 
nance of  rail  lines;  to  authorise  the  State* 
to  maintain  railroad  rights-of-way;  to  estab- 
lish a  Railroad  Trust  Fund  to  fund  such 
maintenance;  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Koch, 
and  Mr.  GmMAif ) : 

H.R.  17256.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  maximum  entitle- 
ment to  educational  assistance  for  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  dependents  from  38  to 
45  months;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BIESTKR: 

KS.  17266.  A  bill  to  create  a  Joint  CJom- 
mlttee  on  Intelligence  Operations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM: 

H.R.  17257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act  to  Insure  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  available  to  it  re- 
liable Information  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  energy  resources  In  the  undeveloped  areas 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  and  that  any 
decision  to  develop  such  resources  take  place 
within  the  context  of  a  national  energy  poli- 
cy; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  17268.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory allocation  and  prloing  of  ooal  in  the 
event  of  a  national  disruption  In  ooal  produc- 
tion caused  by  a  Ubor  dispute:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe. 
By  Mr^CKDKRBKBO  (tat  hlnoaelf,  Mr. 
O-UTta.,   Mrs.   Holt,   Mr.   Latta.   Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  BxowK  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
McClokt) : 
HR.  17259.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Joint  ac- 
tion by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
to  limit  ouUays  from  budget  authority  fop 
the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  17380.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
in  interstate  commerce  of  dogs  Intended  to 
be  used  to  fight  other  dogs  for  purpoees  of 
sport,   wagering,   or  entertainment;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldaty. 
By  Mr.  DELUSNBACK: 
HJl.  17261.  A  bill  to  extliigulsh  and  com- 
pensate for  vaUd  mining  claims  in  the  Tbrae 
Sisters  WUdemess  Area,  Deschutes  and  WU- 
Umette  National  ForesU.  State  of  Oregon 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affalra. 
By  Mr.  DKNHOLM: 
HJl.  17262.  A  bUl  to  assure  muTiminr^  jj». 
tional    nutrition    with    the   Ugheet   quality 
and  greatest  quantity  of  mUk,  milk  producU. 
red  meat,  and  poultry  at  the  meet  reasonable 
cost  to  consimiers  with  emphaslB  oa  people, 
performance,  and  production;   to  achieve  a' 
continuing  supply  of  eaaentlal  food  In  the 
national   Interest;    and  for  other  purp<«ee- 
to  the  CcKnmlttee  on  Agrlcultm*. 

H.R.  17263.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR.    17284.   A   bUl    to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  trust  fund 
to  be  used  to  fund  the  research  programs  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.   17285.  A  bill  to  improve  world  food 
production:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJl.   17266.   A  bill   to  establish  a   Capital 


Markets  Advisory  Committee;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  17267.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
additional  payments  to  eligible  veterans  to 
partially  defray  the  cost  of  tuition;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FELASKB: 
H.B.  17268.  A  bill  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  any  material  printed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Offioe,  or  of  any  material 
authorised  to  be  printed  under  chapter  6  of 
that  title,  appear  on  the  first  page  of  the 
material;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  HAMMEBSCHMIDT: 
HJl.  17368.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  reaeonably  |»loed  mortgage  credit  fOT 
bmne  purchases;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
HJl.  17270.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  collect,  analjrze,  and  disseminate 
Information  relating  to  foreign  investment  In 
the  United  States,  to  require  reports  and  In- 
formation from  foreign  investors  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  17271.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  by  designating  certain 
lands  tot  inclusion  In  the  National  Wilder- 
ness   Preservation    System,    to    provide    for 
study  of  certain  additional  lands  for  such  in- 
clusion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interi<»'  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HJl.  17272.  A  bUl  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come the  first  $1,000  of  interest  received  from 
savings  account  deposits  in  home  lending  In- 
stitutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  KINO: 
HJl.  17273.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  county 
referendum  in  the  case  of  the  construction 
of  a  nuclear  powerplant;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Ehergy. 

By  Mr.  KYROS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,    Mr.    McE:iifirxT,    Mr.    Btkslk. 
Mrs.  Oaasso,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor- 
gia): 
HJl.   17274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  24,  1966,  for  purpoees  of  prohibiting 
the  shipment  In  interstate  c(Mnmerce  of  dogs 
intended  to  be  used  to  fight  other  dogs  for 
purposes  of  sport,   wagering,  or  entertain- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  LANDOBEBB: 
HJK.  17276.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
benefits  with  regard  to  disaster  relief  under 
Public  Law  98-86  for  any  farmer  who  plants 
wheat,  food  grains,  or  cotton  in  excess  of  his 
allotments  for  the  commodity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.LATTA: 
H.B.  17276.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Joint  action 
by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  to 
limit  outlays  from  budget  authority  for  the 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  LUKKN: 
H.R.  17277.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  and  net 
lending  for  fiscal  year  1975  to  $306  million; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    LUKEN     (for     himself,    Mr. 
Hawkins,   Mr.    Ehjjebo,    Mr.    Oude, 
Mr.   Moss,  Mr.   Crarlks   Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,   and 
Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 
HJl.    17278.   A   bUl   to   provide   for   public 
ownership  of  all  documents  prepared  for  or 
by  any  elected  Federal  official  In  connection 
with  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  such 
ofllctal,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DlNOXLL) : 

H.B.  17279.  A  bill  to  provide  for  public 
ownership  of  all  doctunents  prepared  for  or 
by  any  elected  Federal  official  In  connection 


with  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  such 
official,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
HJl.  17280.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Joint  ac- 
tion by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
to  limit  outlays  from  budget  authority  for 
the  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  other  purpose*; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  17281.  A  bill  to  amend  section  406  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with 
respect  to  subsidy  payments  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mall;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Tns- 
NAN.   Mr,   St   Okrmain,   Mr.    Contk, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Dono- 
HTJX,  Mr.   CaoNiN,   Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.   MCacdonald,   Mr.   Moaklkt,   Mr. 
Burkx  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Hsck- 
LXR     of     Massachusetts,     and     Mr. 
SrtJDDS)  : 
HJR.   17282.   A   bill  to  amend   the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,   as   amended,   to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  real  property  to  State*  and 
their  political  subdivisions,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities   for    economic    development 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL,    Mrs.    GaimTHs.    Mr.    Mooa- 
HKAn  of  Pennsylvama,  Mr.  Conablx, 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio) : 
HJl.  17283.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Economic  Efficiency  to  study  bar- 
riers to  an  efficient  market  economy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Bonking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT  (for  himself  *T^/^ 
Mr.  Vrrsrr)  : 
HJl.  17284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  $500  of  Interest  on  savings  in  the  case 
of  an  Individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Cotnmlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  (by  request) : 
H.R.  17286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restrict  the  author- 
ity for  Inspection  of  retiims  and  the  dis- 
closure of  Information  with  respect  thereto, 
and  for  other  purpKwes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SEXBERLINO  ( for  himself.  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Cohxn,  Mr.  Hawkxns,  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Wtman)  : 
H.R.  17286.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  make  grants  for   the  con- 
duct of  older  American  home  repair  projects, 
and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  17287.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Federal 
expenditures  shall  not  exceed  Federal  reve- 
nues, except  In  time  of  war  or  grave  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress,  and  to 
provide  for  systematic  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic  debt;    to   the   Committee    on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska : 
H.R.  17288.  A  bill  to  revise  retirement  bene- 
fits for  certain  employees  of  the  Btireau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Seivice 
not  entitled  to  Indian  preference,  provide 
greater  opportunity  for  advancement  and 
employment  of  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  CONTERS,  Mr.  Dkrwinski, 
Mr.  Rxuss,  Mr.  Bxvill,  Mr.  Rikclx, 
Mr.  MOAKLXT,  Mr.  Chafpxll,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Sabbanks, 
Mr  DsLLTtMS,  Mr.  Moorhxao  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Litton,  Mr.  Rol- 
and, Mr.  Harrington.  Mrs.  BtTRKx  of 
California,  Mr.  Mann,  Ms.  Abztto, 
Mr.  GONZALXZ,  Mr.  Hschl^  of  West 
Vli^lnla,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mrs.  Chis- 
BOLJC,  Mr.  MrrcALFx,  Mr.  Stttdos,  and 
Mr.  Pxicx  of  Illinois) : 
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H.R.  17289.  A  bill  to  authortse  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Chattahooch*e  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  ^e  State  of 
Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  th«  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOUNG  of  Georgia   (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Waldie,    Mr.   Pbeykk.    Mr. 
CoNTi.    Mr.    RcES.    MJ.    Stark,    Mr. 
Clevbiand.    Mr.    HawiOns,    and   Ma. 
HOLTZMAN)  : 
HJl.   17290.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esUb- 
Ushment    of    the    Chattahoochjee    River    Na- 
tional    Recreation     Area     In     the     State     of 
Georgia  and  for  other  purpose*  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois: 
HJl    17291.  A  bill  to  amend  |.ltle  38  of  the 
United    States   Code,    to    liberalize    the   pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension   and  dependent  and   indem- 
nity    compensation,     to     Increase     Income 
Umltattim,   and    for   other   putooses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affair* 
By  Mr.  STOKES: 
HR.    17292.   A  bill   to  estabUsh  a  program 
providing   flnanclal    assistance  to   low-   and 
moderate-Income  households  ^th  regard  to 
utility  costs  Incurred  by  such  |>ousehold8:  to 
the    Committee    on    Interstate  and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  .Mr  M.AHON 
H.    Con.    Res.    667     Concurr*it    resolution 
to  establish  a  target  for  budget  outlays  for 
fiscal  1975  In  the  amount  of  $$00  billion;  to 
the  Committee  on  Approprlatlotis. 
By  Mr.  BAKRETTT: 
H    Con.  Re.s    669.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish    a    target    for    budget    outlays    for 
fl.scal  1975  In  the  amount  of  8^)0  billion:  to 
the   Committee  on  Approprlatltins. 
By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  Yofk 
H.  Con.  Res.  670   Concurrent  Resolution  re- 
questing release  of  two  Ukralnf»n  intellectu- 
als; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr  ROUSH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  871.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish    a    target    for    budget   outlays    for 
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ascal  year  1975:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlatlon.s. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr    Ichoed. 
Mr    Crane.   Mr.   bAKxa,  Mr    Srarcai, 
Mr.  Tribw.  Mr.  FkoEHucH,  Mr.  0«r- 
TY8.    Mr.    Maanx.    Mr.    Ziom.    Mr. 
Gross,     Mr.    SATTtarntuj.    Mr.    Dan 
Danib..  Mr.  KLrrcHtTM,  Mr.  Hosicai. 
Mr.    AtMsntojfc.    Mr     Bacman.    Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr    Camp,  and  Mr. 
Paaais)  : 
H    Con.  Rf-i    672    Concurrent  re.solutlon  to 
establish  a  target  of  »297  billion  for  budget 
outlays  for  ftacal  year  1»76:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Approprlatlona. 
ByMr.  MINISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  673.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establlah  a  target  for  budget  outlays  during 
fiscal  year  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

ByMr.  MURTHA: 
H.  Con.  Re6.  674.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish    a    target    for    budget    outlays    for 
fiscal  1976  In  the  amount  of  $300  billion:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
By  Mr.  MINISH : 
H.   Res.    1432.    Resolution    concerning   the 
safety     and    freedom     of    Valentyn    MoroE 
Ukrainian  historian;    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
H.    Res.    1433.   Resolution    concerning    the 
safety    and     freedom     of     Valentvn     Moros 
Ukrainian   historian;    to  the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affair*. 

By  Mr.  LAJNDOREBE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
On.MAN,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Stmms.  Mr 
Tbmn.  Mr   HtJBEm.  Mr.  SATTrarmj)! 
and  Mr.  Mttsfht  of  New  York)  : 
H     Res.    1434     Resolution    expressing    the 
sense    of    the    House    to   support    the    Inde- 
pendence   of   the    Khmer   Republic;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  LUKEN : 
H.    Res.    1435.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense   of   the   House   that    celling   prices   on 


crude  oil  should  not  be  Increased;  to  tba 
Committee  on  Interstate  ana  Foreign  Con. 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROE   (for  himself.  Mr.  Bna- 

I.AND.   Mr.   BiNCRaM.   Mr.  BSOWK  of 

California.    Mr.    Hanlst,    Mr.    Ha«. 

■iwoToN.   Mr.   Hanrahak.   Mr.   Hk,. 

STosKi,   Mr.   HuBER.   Mr.   Kemp.  'Mr 

MiNSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr. 
MoSHKR,      Mr.      MURPHT     Of     IllllU^' 

Mr.  Nbki,   Mr.  O'Hara.  B4r.  Rnau([ 

Mr.   Rosenthal.    Mr.   Sajtoman.  Mr. 

SARaANES,    Mr.    Stezgeb    of    Arizona] 

Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Won 

Pat.    and    Mr.    Yatbon)  : 

H.    Res.    1436.    Resolution    concerning   the 

safety    and    freedom    of    Valentyn    Moroe 

Ukrainian   historian;    to   the   Conamlttee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

550.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memo^ 
rial  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
relative  to  the  continued  operation  of  State 
lotteries;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RE80LUTI0NS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  x v»t   private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland- 
H.R.  17293.  A  bui  for  the  relief  of  Roslta 
J.  Baclagon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RAN  GEL: 
UM.   17294.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leon 
Aggrey  Robertson  Kendall;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Wisconsin- 
HJl.   17295.   A   bUl  for  the   relief  of  Jong 
Ho  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


SElSi ATE— Friday,  October  11,  1974 


The  Senate  met  at  8  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  bv  Hon  Jamis  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  tHe  following 
prayer: 

O  God  our  help  in  ages  pait.  our  hope 
for  years  to  come,  we  thanlc  Thee  that 
In  the  march  of  time  we  llvf  and  work 
now  Let  Thy  benediction  be  upon  what 
has  been  done  here.  Upon  our  failures 
.';hed  Thy  corrective  light.  Perfect  our 
partial  succe.sses.  Give  us  f-Lsdom  for 
what  must  yet  be  done. 

Hallow  the  memory  of  our  work  to- 
gether. Be  In  our  hearts  and  in  our 
homes.  Lead  us  from  strength  to 
strength. 

Guide  the  Nation  in  the  crucla'  decl- 
.sion.s  of  the  coming  days. 

And  now  unto  God's  RraclcRis  care  and 
protection  we  commit  vou.  Tlje  Lord  bless 
you  and  keep  you:  The  Loni  make  His 
face  to  shine  upon  you.  and  be  graclo'os 
unto  you.  Amen. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  October  11    1974 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  ofnclal  duties,  l  appoint  Hon  Jambs  B. 
Allen  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alahama, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

Jamxs  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. October  10,  1974.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATO  COUNCIL  REPRESENTATIVE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  David  K.  K 
Bruce,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the  U.S.  Perma- 
nent Representative  on  the  Council  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTI»G    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEJl,  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communlciition  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  >ro  tempore 
'Mr.  Eastlaitb).  j 

1 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  James  Leonard 
Pate,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
U  considered  and  confirmed. 
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NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  William  Nelll 
Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Michigaji.  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Science  Board,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— COAST  GUARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
these  nominations  and  the  nominations 
wliich    were    confirmed    on    yesterday. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mf.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
re.sume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


THE  TURKISH  AID  CUTOFF 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  commentary  by  Joseph 
C.  Harsch,  entitled  "The  Turkish  Aid 
Cutoff,"  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  Tuesday,  October  8, 
1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a."?  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct.  8. 

1974] 

Thk  TtJMCisH  An)  Cvttott 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

The  vote  In  the  United  States  Senate  last 
week  on  cutting  off  American  aid  to  Turkey 
Is  about  as  graphic  an  example  as  we  have 
had  In  a  long  time  of  the  special  difficulty 
a  government  suffers  under  in  Washington  In 
making  foreign  policy.  No  other  major  coun- 
try In  the  world  labors  under  exactly  this 
kind  of  difficulty. 

There  was  every  objective  reason  for  the 
Senate  not  voting  the  way  It  did  vote.  And 
the  reasonable  leadership  of  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  did  its  best  to  pre- 
vent the  vote.  Yet  the  Senate  did  vote  by  the 
lopsided  score  of  57  to  20  against  TurKey — 
and  against  the  wise  counsel  of  the  leader- 
ship. 

Consider  first  the  merlta  of  the  matter. 

Turkey  Is  vital  to  the  survival  of  a  Western 
military  posltton  In  the  •astern  Mediterra- 
nean. Without  Turkey  In  the  NATO  Alliance 
there  tfi  no  flank  to  NATO  Turkey  Is  the 
front  line  of  the  West  against  the  advance 
of  Soviet  Influence  Into  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. If  Turkey  defects  to  the  Soviet  side — 
Moscow  gets,  free  gratis,  for  noitblng.  every- 
thing lifoaeow  czars  and  coounlssars  have 
dreamed  of  getting  on  their  soiithem  flatk 
for  two  centuries.  Turkey  is  vital  to  the  alli- 
ance. 


Greece  Is  also  a  highly  desirable  member 
of  the  alliance.  Withdrawal  of  Greek  units 
from  the  NATO  mlllttu-y  command  Is  a  defi- 
nite and  painful  loss.  But  there  is  still  a 
NATO  flank  in  the  ecMtem  Mediterranean 
because  Turkey  la  still  In  the  alliance. 

Turkey  has  done  In  Cyprus  things  which 
injured  the  Interests  of  Greek  Cypriote  and 
offended  mainland  Greeks.  Washington  would 
have  much  preferred  If  Turkey  had  not  sent 
Its  troops  Into  Cyprus.  But  there  had  been 
provocation.  It  was  not  for  Washington  to 
pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  fighting 
In  Cyprus  which  was.  In  fact,  triggered  by 
the  folly  of  the  former  regime  In  Greece  when 
It  engineered  the  overtbrow  of  Archbishop 
Makarlo^. 

Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  did  his  best  for  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  In  the  debate 
preceding  the  vbte  by  making  the  two  most 
Important  points  beerltig  on  the  matter. 

The  vote  against  Turkey  Will  not  get  one 
smgle  Turkish  soldier  out  of  Cyprus.  On  the 
contrary,  It  will  only  weaken  Secretary  Kiss- 
inger's (^sltlon  as  a  mediator. 

So  the  Senate  made  It  more  difficult,  not 
easier,  for  Dr.  Kissinger  to  work  out  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Cyprus  problem  acceptable  to  the 
Greeks.  His  leverage  on  the  Turks  was  under- 
mined. The  presumed  Intent  of  the  senators 
vas  to  help  Greece.  The  effect  Is  to  Injure 
Greece. 

So  why  was  It  done? 

Obvious.  These  are  many  Greek  votes  In 
maijy  congressional  constituencies.  The  Turk- 
ish vote  In  American  elections  is  as  negli- 
gible as  Is  the  Egyptian  or  Lebonese  vote. 

So  here  is  a  foreign  policy  decision  which 
Injures  the  net  interest  of  the  TTnlted  States 
IQ  the  Middle  East,  which  burdened  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  unnecessarily,  and  which 
falls  of  Its  aftual  purpose.  Yet  it  happened 
Inevitably  because  Congress  Inevitably  re- 
sponded to  the  emotions  of  organized  and 
emotional  minorities. 

These  minorities,  consisting  often  of  peo- 
ple two  or  three  homelands  and  grossly  out 
of  touch  with  conditions  back  there,  some- 
times even  dictate  to  the  home  government. 
The  professional  Irish  of  America  are  a  case 
In  point — still  shouting  for  policies  contrary 
to  those  of  the  government  In  Dublin. 

Vociferous  and  organized  minorities  of 
course  exist  in  other  countries  and  sometimes 
Influence  foreign  policy.  But  nowhere  else  are 
there  9o  many  vigorous  ethnic  minorities  who 
so  often  get  emotional  about  matters  they 
really  don't  understand. 


THE  WORLDWIDE  OIL  PROBLEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
main  source  of  oil  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  is  not  the  Middle  East, 
which  together  with  Africa  supplies  92 
percent  of  Western  Europe's  needs  and 
83  percent  of  Japan's. 

Incidentally,  the  Japanese  and  the 
People's  Republc  of  China  have  entered 
Into  an  agreement  under  which  oil  in 
considerable  quantities — I  believe  5  mil- 
lion tons  a  yea;- — Is  beinc  exported  from 
the  People's  Republic  into  Japan. 

Jttst  lately  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
entered  Into  an  agreement  under  which 
1  million  tons  of  oil  will  be  exported 
from  the  People's  Republic  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  principal  suppliers  of  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products  to  the  United 
States  are  Venezuela  and  Canada.  The 
U.S.  Government's  statistics  Indicate 
that  29.7  percent  of  the  oil  we  import 
comes  from  Venezuela  and  17.7  percent 
oomes  from  Canada.  More  than  half  of 


the  Canadian  oil  originates  in  Venezuela, 
the  result  being  that  40  percent  of  our 
imports,  directly  or  indirectly,  come  from 
that  country.  Nine  percent  of  our  im- 
port? Come  from  Nigeria,  plus  3  or  4  per- 
cent more  due  to  the  fact  thiit  addi- 
tional Nigerian  oil  is  refined  in  the 
Caribbean  and  then  shipped  to  the 
United  Slatco. 

The  next  important  supplier  is  Iran, 
wliich  exports  approximately  10  percent 
of  its  oil  a  year.  Following  that  countrj- 
comes  Saudi  Arabia,  which  exports  about 
9  5  percent  a  yea-  If  all  the  other  Arab 
countries  are  included,  the  figures  come 
to  somewhat  between  24  and  25  percent 
a  year. 

Tilt  remainder  of  the  100  percent 
comes  from  various  countires  scattered 
throughout  the  globe.  The  United  States 
now  imports  approximately  40  i^ercent 
of  its  oil  and  petroleum  products,  com- 
pared to  £5  percent  last  year. 

OPEC,  tlie  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries,  was  founded  in 
1959  by  Venezuela,  which  counirj-  was 
the  first  to  raise  prices  and  then  to 
ireeze  production.  So  far  as  the  free 
world's  known  oil  reserves  are  concerned. 
Venezuela  has  approximately  2  7  percent 
of  the  total. 

These  figures  aside,  there  is  only  one 
vvay  for  the  United  States  to  face  up  to 
and  control — at  least  to  a  considerai)le 
degree — the  import  of  oil.  It  is  not 
through  threats  or  waging  war,  economic 
or  otherwise:  it  is  not  by  placing  the 
major  share  of  the  blame  on  the  Arab 
countries,  as  the  figures  already  cited 
would  indicate,  but  it  is  tlirough  the  use 
of  ie.ss  oil  and  gasoline  by  all  Americans 

To  do  that,  we  could  cut  down,  we 
could  enforce  the  speed  limits  wliich  are 
now  on  the  books,  and  we  could  reduce 
the  considerable  wastage  of  energy  which 
is  now  estimated  to  be  somewhere  be- 
tween 40  percent  and  50  percent.  We  also 
could  impose  rationing  on  an  equitable 
basis.  In  these  simple  ways — perhaps  tliey 
are  too  simple  to  understand — we  ought 
to  be  able  to  face  up  to  the  petroleum 
shortage  which  may  confront  this  Nation 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  conserve 
what  we  have  in  various  ways,  reduce 
wastage,  and  in  this  fashion  mitigate  the 
difficulties  which  have  confronted  us  m 
the  past  and  will  confront  us  In  the  fu- 
ture if  we  do  not  wake  up  and  use  com- 
monsense. 

The  answers  will  not  come  from  the 
economists  of  this  Nation,  who  are  al- 
ways at  odds  and  ends  with  one  another, 
with  their  various  theories,  but  will  come 
from  the  people  who  can  understand 
simple  propositions  and  who.  on  the  basis 
of  equity,  should  be  considered  fairly. 

War  is  not  a  cure  for  the  economic 
and  social  difficulties  which  confront  this 
Nation  and  the  Western  World  today.  No 
other  way  could  be  more  self-defeating, 
more  destructive,  and  more  counterpro- 
ductive. 

I  make  this  statement  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  about  the  interpre- 
tat^ns  which  have  been  given  to  certain 
speeches  made  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretarj-  of  State  during  the  past  several 
weeks.  Any  interpretation  that  they  are 
advocating  a  war  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  oil  issue  is  about  as  far  from 
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the  realities  they  speak  df  as  are  the 
lnterpretatlon.s  placed  upot)  them.  It  is 
true  that  wars  usually  haE  or  decrease 
Inflation  and  counteract  recessions.  That 
is.  It  used  to  be  true  In  the  past  No 
longer  will  wars  provide  tie  means  of 
curing  inflation  or  recessidn.  No  longer 
will  wars  determine  who  is  fre  victor  and 
the  vanquished,  because  in  this  day  and 
age.  everybody  loses. 

A  way  must  be  found  tt  establish  a 
correct  degree  of  interdependence  and 
greater  understanding  between  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

To  do  this  will  take  more  than 
speeches,  threats,  or  Impllefl  retaliation. 
My  purpose  in  making  the«  remarks  at 
this  time  is  to  cite  the  facta  as  they  ap- 
ply to  oil  and  petroleum  Imports,  and 
to  state  my  own  personal  view  against 
the  use  of  force  to  achieve  an  economic 
renaissance.  May  I  say.  incidentally,  that 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  is  also  the 
administration's  point  of  view  My  pur- 
pose also  Is  to  urge  that  greater  cooper- 
ative efforts  be  made,  not  by  the  oil-pro- 
ducing nations  on  the  one  side  and  the 
oil-consuming  nations  on  Itie  other,  but 
by  both  together,  keeping  in  mind  the 
needs  of  the  poverty-ridden  countries  of 
the  world,  to  work  out  solutions  which 
will  Insure  equity  in  distribution,  equity 
in  prices,  and  due  consideration  for  all 
mankind. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSnffiSS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDEalT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  In  accatiance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr  Qurwey)  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlnious  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Peter  Brathwalte,  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  at  this  time. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


FREEDOM,   LIBERTY,   AND 
DEMOCRACY    IN    CUBA 

Mr  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
probably  the  earliest  that  the  Senate 
has  convened,  at  least  In  tJiis  session,  8 
am  ,  but  I  do  not  believe  It  is  too  early 
to  discuss  freedom,  liberty,  and  democ- 
racy and,  hopefully.  It  is  never  too  late. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  discussion 
this  morning,  more  speciflddly  as  they 
do  not  exist — freedom,  llbelty.  and  de- 
mocracy—In the  Latin  American  nation 
closest  to  the  eastern  part  o<  the  United 
States,  the  island  of  Cuba,  now  under 
the  Communist  dictatorship  of  Castro. 

The  United  States  has  a  h»blt.  I  think, 
of  getting  off  on  fads  and  kldks  on  Issues 
from  time  to  time,  overtmphaslilng; 
things.  I  can  remember  some  years  ago, 
when  Russia  was  Just  developing  its 
nuclear  warheads  and  ICBM'.s.  and  we 
were  all  up  tight  In  this  country  about 
building  bombshelters.  Everybody  around 
the  Nation  was  either  bull(ing  one  or 
wanted  to  build  one 

We  have  had  rock  music.  Net  lon«  ago, 
girls  had  miniskirts,  which  the  boys 
liked,  too. 

For  2  years  now  we  have  been  ob- 
sessed with  something  called  Watergate, 


to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other 
issue  In  the  country.  Watergate  was  im- 
portant, but  so  were  other  things. 

Now  that  we  have  put  Watergate  on 
the  back  burner  to  a  certain  extent,  we 
finally  come  around  to  one  of  the  issues 
we  should  have  been  discussing  2  years 
ago.  That  Is  inflation  and  recession.  I 
fear  that  our  emphasis  there  Is  going  to 
be  that  we  are  going  to  taUc  ourselves 
Into  serious  recession  and  Inflation  If  we 
do  not  watch  out. 

In  the  foreign  policy  field,  and  this 
is  what  I  have  been  leading  up  to.  we 
have  been  obsessed  with  something 
called  detente.  Beginning  about  2  years 
ago.  we  first  had  detente  with  Russia. 
Of  course,  one  has  to  keep  a  colloquy 
and  communication  with  one's  enemies, 
but  detente  means  a  lot  of  things  to 
a  lot  of  people. 

I  do  not  think  that  detente  means,  to 
some  of  us,  that  we  ought  to  make  all 
kinds  of  concessions  to  the  enemy  in 
an  effort,  perhaps,  to  gain  their  friend- 
ship. Now  It  is  in  the  wind,  quite  obvious- 
ly, that  we  are  going  to  talk  about,  and 
this  Senator  thinks,  do  something  about 
detente  with  Cuba. 

First,  we  had  a  visit  by  the  chi  *  staff 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  Cuba  not  long  ago.  and  he 
came  back  with  a  glowing  report,  after 
having  had  a  staged  sightseeing  tour  of 
Cuba  by  Castro.  Two  of  our  colleagues 
were  there  not  long  ago  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

A  lot  of  the  liberal  media  in  the  coun- 
try are  taking  up  the  hue  and  cry.  Papers 
like  the  New  York  Times  are  telling  us 
about  how  Castro  really  is  not  a  revolu- 
tionary now,  that  he  is  sophisticated,  he 
has  grown  up.  and  we  ought  to  welcome 
him  to  the  family  of  nations  in  our 
hemisphere. 

Some  of  us  think  that  that  may  lead 
to  very  dangerous  results  as  far  as  the 
United  States  Is  concerned  and  other 
Latin  American  countries.  We  want  to 
speak  up  on  this,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
addressing  my  remarks  to  this  morning, 
as  well  as  will  some  of  my  colleagues. 

First,  I  think  it  Is  wise  to  go  back  and 
review  a  little  bit  the  history  of  our  re- 
lations with  Castro.  It  was  on  January  1. 
1959.  that  Batista  and  a  few  of  his  top 
people  fled  Cuba  for  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  Castro  and  his  people  took 
over  the  reins  of  government  in  Cuba 
Almost  immediately,  our  relations  with 
Cuba  went  downhill,  even  though,  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time,  our  feeling 
toward  Castro  and  his  people  were 
friendly. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  led  again  by  the 
New  York  Times  and  other  media  in  this 
country,  we  were  told  that  this  was  an 
agrarian  revolution,  much  the  same  as  we 
were  told  about  the  advent  of  communism 
to  China,  and  that  this  new  government 
would,  indeed,  bring  democracy  and  free- 
dom and  liberty  to  Cuba. 

Almost  immediately,  we  found  that  was 
not  true,  and  our  relations  went  downhill 
in  a  hurry.  In  June  of  1980— that  was  In 
the  second  year  of  the  Castro  govern- 
ment— he  seized  oior  oU  refineries  in 
Cuba.  Later  in  that  year.  In  October,  he 
seised  other  UJ3.  property. 

In  January  of  IWl,  he  threw  out  all 
but  a  few  of  our  Embassy  personnel  On 


January  3.  1961,  following  the  dismissal 
of  our  Embassy  personnel,  we  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba.  Then 
came  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  of  course. 

Following  that,  there  was  the  October 
missile  crisis,  and  following  the  October 
missile  crisis,  on  July  26.  1964,  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  voted  to  ban 
all  trade  except  humanitarian  nhip- 
ments  between  member  countries  and 
Cuba  and  to  break  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Castro  government.  Then,  of 
course,  the  airlift  began  shortly  after 
that,  and  since  the  advent  of  Castro's 
coming  to  power  in  Cuba,  some  650,000 
Cubans  have  fled  that  Island  and  come  to 
America.  Many  of  them  live  in  my  home 
State  of  Florida,  but  many  of  them  live 
In  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well. 

That  is  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  what 
has  happened  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  American  countries  and  Cuba 
In  recent  years,  with  the  advent  of  So- 
cialist governments  in  Latin  America 
and  also  those  that  perhaps  may  not  be 
Socialist  but  may  be  friendly  to  the  other 
side,  the  Communist  nations:  we  have 
had  some  recognition  by  Castro  of  some 
of  the  governments.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  OAS,  there  was  considerable  com- 
ment on  whether  we  and  the  nations 
in  Latin  America  ought  to  resume  trade 
with  Cuba. 

We  have  another  important  meeting 
of  the  OAS  coming  up  in  November  of 
this  year.  If  the  signs  In  the  wind  can 
be  Interpreted  correctly,  at  least  as  this 
Senator  thinks,  there  will  be  a  great 
effort  to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations 
and  trade  relations  among  all  of  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes:  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  are  the  facts  in 
reference  to  Castro's  treatment  of  the 
people  in  his  own  country,  particularly 
when  he  came  to  power?  Were  there 
purges?  Were  there  executions? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Indeed,  there  were 
purges  and  executions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Castro,  after  having  made  a  trium- 
phant tour  around  the  Island  after  com- 
ing to  power,  and  making  all  kinds  of 
promises  about  freedom,  democracy,  and 
representative  government — and  I  shall 
say  a  little  more  on  that  later,  the  differ- 
ence between  what  he  said  and  what  he 
did— immediately  seized  as  prisoners  an 
of  the  opposition  people  that  he  could 
find. 

He  executed  many  of  these  without 
any  trials  at  all,  of  course,  except  kan- 
garoo courts. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Were  not  some  executed 
who  did  not  even  know  what  they  were 
charged  with? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Indeed  so.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  abolished  the  civil  courts  in 
the  coimtry  and  set  up  these  revolutlon- 
ar>-  courts  that  he  created  himself— 
that  Is,  what  I  call  the  kangaroo  courts — 
to  deny  all  due  process  of  law,  and  come 
up  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that 
these  so-called  political  enemies,  as 
viewed  by  Castro,  would  be  put  out  of 
business  and  executed. 

In  addition  to  that,  he  threw  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  In  Jail  as 
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political  prisoners,  who  are  still  in  Jail  to 
this  day,  15  years  after  the  advent  of 
Castro  to  power.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
numbers  Involved  here.  Twenty  thousand 
is  the  low  figure,  and  this  is  a  figure  that 
Castro  has  admitted  himself.  Other  fig- 
ures go  up  as  high  as  50.000  and  60,000, 
people  who  are  still  in  jail  in  Cuba  tis 
political  prisoners. 

lilr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Cuba  is  a  classical  illustration  of  the 
violation  of  our  Constitution.  The  Con- 
stitution clearly  vests  In  the  Executive, 
the  President,  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. It  was  such  forces  in  America  as 
the  New  York  Times  that  brought  Castro 
to  power. 

It  is  true  that  Batista  was  guilty  of 
many  sins,  but  they  traded  one  devU 
for  another  that  was  far  worse. 

I  remember  a  time,  a  few  months 
thereafter,  when  the  president  of  some 
press  association  invited  Castro  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  here  in  Washington — totally 
contrary  to  what  should  have  been  done, 
a  private  individual  Inviting  the  head  of 
state  of  a  foreign  government  to  make 
a  visit   to   our   Nation's   Capital. 

Castro  appeared  here,  dirt  and  all,  and 
addressed  these  newspaper  people.  My 
recollection  is  that  it  was  so  offensive 
that  President  Elsenhower  would  not  re- 
ceive him,  that  someone  in  a  lesser  posi- 
tion had  a  private  conference  with  him 
and  gave  him  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  some- 
thing or  other. 

But  it  was  totally  wrong.  People  with- 
out any  authority  of  government  ma- 
neuvered, set  in  motion  the  things,  the 
forces,  the  actions,  and  the  propaganda 
that  helped  change  the  government  of  a 
foreign  country,  and  then  afterwards  in- 
vited him  to  this  country  without  the 
clearance  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  result,  we  have  had  a  reign 
of  cruelty  and  death,  people  being  exe- 
cuted without  being  tried,  and  thousands 
kept  in  Jail  for  a  long  time. 

I  say  that  is  a  monument  to  the  inter- 
ference by  nongovernment  sources  in 
managing  the  foreign  affairs  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  not  any  staff  mem- 
ber of  any  committee  in  this  Congress 
who  is  vested  with  the  authority  to  nego- 
tiate with  a  foreign  power,  and  there  is 
not  any  individual  Member  of  Congress 
who  is  vested  with  the  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate with  a  foreign  power. 

Very  naturally,  when  the  United  States 
speaks  in  foreign  matters,  we  must  speak 
with  one  voice.  We  can  debate  domestic 
matters.  We  can  even  debate  foreign 
matters.  But  when  it  comes  to  speaking 
for  the  United  States  in  a  way  that  in- 
vites or  causes  actions  to  be  taken,  the 
authority  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs is  in  the  Executive;  and  Just  as 
outside  forces  were  responsible,  at  least 
in  part,  for  bringing  about  a  reign  of 
harshness,  cruelty,  and  persecution  in 
Cuba.  Just  as  sure  as  that  happened, 
there  is  danger  that  If  the  negotiations  In 
reference  to  Cuba  continue  to  be  usurped 
by  those  without  ajiy  authority,  grave 
mistakes  will  be  made. 

I  happen  to  believe — and  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon  for  taking  so  much  of 
his  time — that  one  thing  that  will  at- 
tract the  people  of  the  world  to  the 


United  States  Is  If  our  course  is  just.  But 
if  we  tolerate  or  approve  or  support  ac- 
tions that  are  unjust,  the  people  of  the 
world  will  know. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  expired.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  wish  to  use  his  time  in  fur- 
ther colloquy? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  may 
be  shared  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  need  to  bring  a  halt 
to  these  imauthorized  compacts  vrtth 
foreign  governments.  As  I  say,  I  think 
the  course  for  the  United  States  is  not 
what  wiU  bring  about  trade  or  what  will 
do  this  or  that,  but  what  Is  right  and 
what  is  Just.  When  we  do  that,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  follow. 

Perhaps  great  criticism  could  be  made 
In  connection  with  many  of  the  things 
that  happened  in  the  Cuban  crisis  back 
during  the  Kennedy  administration.  But 
this  one  thing  is  true:  that  for  a  few 
hours,  for  a  few  days,  the  United  States 
stood  firm  and  said,  "We  are  going  to 
do  thus  and  so."  And  overnight,  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  South  America  lined 
up  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  United  States  stood  for  some- 
thing. They  knew  where  they  stood,  and 
they  knew  what  was  expected  of  them. 
When  we  wafifle,  those  who  look  to  us 
for  leadership  have  no  other  course  but 
to  waffle. 

I  yield  bsujk  to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  that  contribution,  a 
most  able  and  most  telling  one.  Every 
point  he  has  made  is  exactly  right. 

First  of  all.  he  pointed  out  how  govern- 
mental forces  certainly  encouraged  the 
rise  of  Castro,  and  after  the  rise  of  Castro 
encouraged  his  coming  to  power  and  en- 
trenching himself  in  the  island  of  Cuba — 
forces  outside  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  I  totally  agree  with 
the  Senator,  and  that  Is  why  some  of  us 
feel  so  deeply  about  what  is  going  on  now. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
at  the  moment  is  not  to  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  Castro  and  his  govern- 
ment, and  not  to  have  trade.  And  yet 
we  hear  voices  in  America  being  raised 
in  opposition  to  this  foreign  policy — very 
subtly,  of  course,  not  saying  that  they 
are  going  contrary  to  our  foreign  policy, 
but  simply  paving  the  way  to  say  "Now 
is  a  time  for  change." 

I  totally  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
therein  lies  msMlness,  therein  lies  folly, 
and  we  su^  going  to  fall  Into  the  very 
same  trap  we  fell  Into  15  years  ago,  when 
this  dictator  came  to  power  down  there. 

The  Senator  made  the  point  that  the 
United  States  does  try  to  stand  for  things 
that  are  just,  and  I  think  this  is  true.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  telling  argument  of 
what  Is  going  on  in  this  try  to  change 
relations  with  Cuba,  because  if  ever  we 
had  not  only  a  dictator  but  a  one-msm 
rule  smywhere  in  the  world  today  It  is 
in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  Castro's  gov- 
ernment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  dictatorship 
is  far  worse.  In  this  Senator's  opinion, 
than  even  that  in  Communist  Russia  be- 


cause In  Russia  at  least  you  do  not  have 
one  man  running  the  entire  government. 
You  do  have  a  party  called  the  Com- 
munist Party,  which  we  do  not  agree 
with,  but  composed  of  a  whole  lot  of 
elements  and  leaders  who  run  the  gov- 
ernment. 

But  down  in  Cuba  there  is  only  one 
man  who  sets  governmental  policy,  and 
that  Is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Fidel 
Castro.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  no 
parliament,  he  has  no  representative 
government.  He  does  not  even  have  a 
committee.  What  he  does  in  his  govern- 
ing Is  what  is  done  In  what  he  calls  town 
meetings.  He  has  a  big  rally  of  thousands 
of  people,  like  he  did  the  other  day  when 
our  two  U.S.  Senators  were  down  there, 
and  that  is  when  he  announced  to  us 
what  the  laws  were  going  to  be,  what  the 
policy  of  the  government  was  going  to  be. 

If  ever  there  was  a  one-man  rule  which 
mankind  has  been  fighting  against  all 
the  time  we  have  had  civilization,  it  is 
there  In  this  island  government  of  Cas- 
tro's Cuba,  total  dictatorship. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
distinguished  friend  yield  again? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  so  far  as  our  dealings  are  concerned, 
and  so  far  as  detente  is  concerned.  Cuba 
is  most  unlike  either  Russia  or  China. 
Detente  was  brought  about  in  an  effort 
to  create  a  situation  where  two  or  three 
great  military  powers  could  relax  a  bit 
from  the  standiwint  of  their  war  poten- 
tial, for  the  good  of  their  own  economy, 
and  in  an  effort  to  avoid  and  lessen  ten- 
sions in  the  world  that  might  lead  to 
armed  conflict. 

No  such  situation  prevails  with  Castro. 
He  is  not  a  military  power  and  Cuba  is 
not  a  military  power  at  all.  Castro's  to- 
tal economy  Is  dependent  on  outside 
sources.  China  and  Russia  are  separated 
from  the  United  States  by  thousands  of 
miles. 

In  a  sense,  that  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference, but  in  another  ?ense  It  does. 
Cuba  is  on  our  doorsteps  What  happens 
in  Cuba  is  a  festering  sore  throughout 
Central  and  South  America 

Cuba  is  engaged  in  exporting  revolu- 
tion. Cuba  is  a  place  where  revolution- 
aries are  trained  and  sent  out  to  cause 
trouble  in  other  countries,  to  seize  our 
property,  to  destroy  our  commerce,  to 
deny  us  from  products  that  we  want. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Will  the  Senctor  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Again  he  makes  a  very 
telling  argument  about  the  export  of 
revolution  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Castro  government 
was  in  power  only  a  few  months  v,hen 
it  staged  its  first  attempt  at  exporting 
revolution. 

This  swtually  was  a  direct  attack  on 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  It  involved 
only  80  men,  Castroltes.  It  was  almost 
like  a  comic  opera  that  might  have  been 
staged  in  HoUvTvood;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  showed  very  clearly  what  the 
intentions  of  this  government  were 

That  failed,  of  course.  But  after  that 
Castro  has  actually  meddled  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Nicaragua,  Venezuela,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Bolivia — that  Is 
where  "Che"  Guevara,  one  of  the  leaders 
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In  the  Castro  revolution. {was  finally  cap 
tured  and  killed  by  the  {Bolivian  armed 
forces. 

Colombia  is  another.  Htazil  is  another. 
There  is  alrao.st  no  I^un  Ainerlcan 
country — Chile,  of  (.ouisf.  received  great 
aid  under  Allende  from  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, i 

Almost  no  country  inj  Latin  America 
has  escaped  the  attemflt  of  export  of 
revolution  from  Cuba  int*  Latin  America. 
One  interesting  thingc  that  I  would 
lilce  to  point  out  to  the  (Senator  is  that 
3  years  ago  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee conducted  »ome  liearlngs. 
Their  chief  witness  al  that  particular 
time  was  a  man  who  ha4  been  the  head 
of  the  fishing  fleet  of  Cuba.  His  testi- 
mony.  to  capsulize  It — I  Mrish  I  hud  the 
time  to  read  it.  it  Is  most  interesting  and 
fascinating — was  that  oae  of  the  main 
objectives  of  the  Cubaji  fLsliing  fleet 
under  his  command — and  he  had  com- 
rasJid  of  it  for  many  yeers — was  to  go 
to  Latin  America,  piclc  ttp  guerrillas  or 
future  guerrillas,  bring  them  back  to 
the  island  where  there  ware  many  camps 
to  train  these  guerrillas  and.  after  they 
were  trained,  of  course,  tfie  flshlr.i?  fleet 
again  took  them  back  into  all  i)arts  of 
Latin  America  where,  of  course,  they 
began  iheir  guerrilla  activities. 

This  was  the  man  who  actually  was  in 
charijc  of  thp  operation  who  testified 
after  he  had  fled  Cuba.  He  was  the  high- 
est official,  as  far  as  r  know,  in  the 
Cpstro  government  who  has  fled  that 
government. 

But  here  was  a  specific  example  of 
what  he  did.  Another  thing  he  testified 
to  also  WPS  that  Russian  freighters  would 
take  on  launches  and  carry  them  where 
they  would  rendezvous  with  a  fishing 
fleet  and  tran.sfer  arms  from  these  fish- 
ing fleets  near  the  shores  of  some  Latin 
American  country  where  they  could  go 
into  more  easily  to  transfer  th.^  y:uer- 
rillas.  pick  them  up,  take  them  back  or 
deposit  arms  and  ammenition  on  the 
shores  of  some  Latin  Aiqerican  country 
to  be  used  by  these  gucrrlBas. 

This  business  of  exporting  revolution 
to  Latin  America  began  immediately 
after  Castro  came  to  power,  and  it  still 
goes  on  today  in  a  more  subtle  fashion. 
Much  of  the  urban  guerrilla  activity  in 
Latin  America  today  is  not  only  inspired 
by  Castro,  trained  by  him,  but  financed 
by  his  government, 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Does  the  Senator  anree 
with  the  point  that  so  far  as  detente  is 
concerned,  there  are  very,  very  impelling 
reasons  why  detente  can  be  considered  as 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  when 
we  are  dealing  with  Russia  or  China 
that  do  not  exist  at  all  In  reference  to 
Cuba? 

Mr.  GURNEY,  I  do  indeed  agree,  and 
I  was  one,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  who  backed  the  policy  of  the 
previous  administration  and  the  con- 
tinued policy  of  this  adnainlstration  as 
far  a.s  that  kind  of  dt-tente  Is  concerned. 
It  makes  all  kinds  of  sense. 

But.  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see 
one  single  argument  wh»re  it  Is  going 
to  benefit  the  United  States  of  America 
or  any  other  Latin  American  country, 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  to  have  any 


kind  of  a  detente  with  the  island  of  Cuba, 
with  Castro's  government,  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  pointed  out.  They 
have  no  power  that  we  need  or  that  we 
ought  to  be  afraid  of  as  far  as  getting 
together  with  them  in  an  effort  to  insure 
peace  in  the  world.  They  have  got  a 
creaky  economy  that  Is  only  propped  up, 
iis  the  Senator  well  pointed  out.  by  out- 
side sources — as  a  matter  o''  fact,  by  only 
one  outside  source,  and  that,  of  course.  Is 
the  Russian  Qovernment  that  puts  into 
Castro's  coffers  daily  somewhere  between 
$15  to  $2  million  to  keep  their  economy 
going. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  largest  single 
piece  of  foreign  aid  up  untU  the  Middle 
East  war  that  Russia  gave  to  any  coun- 
try went  to  Cuba.  Her  foreign  aid  to 
Cuba  alone  is  greater  than  all  of  the 
foreign  aid  of  the  United  States  to  all 
of  the  other  Latin  American  countries. 
That  Is  how  important  Russian  Com- 
munists view  this  satellite  government 
they  have  down  there  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  any  evidence 
to  Indicate  that  Castro  and  his  govern- 
ment have  reformed  since  the  days  when 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  was  undertaken  and  since 
the  days  of  the  missile  crisis? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  There  is  not  a  single 
vestige  of  evidence  that  they  have  re- 
formed in  any  manner  at  all.  Thiy  are 
as  close  to  Russia  today  as  they  ever 
were. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  it  not  follow  that 
if  Castro  Is  all  right  now.  and  we  should 
make  up  and  endorse  him  and  establish 
detente  with  him.  that  the  United  States 
must  have  been  mistaken  in  these  other 
attempts  to  liberate  the  island  of  Cuba 
and  to  restore  liberty  to  the  people  who 
live  there? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Well,  that  certainly  Is 
true,  and  by  tlie  same  token,  it  is  also 
true  that  if  Castro's  policies  have  not 
changed  In  any  respect — and  they  cer- 
tainly have  not — then  we  are  just  as 
sound  today  to  continue  to  not  have 
diplomatic  relations  with  this  govern- 
ment and  not  have  trade  with  this  gov-, 
emment. 

I  think  the  Interesting  thing  that  we 
ought  to  ask  ourselves  is.  Why  does  Cas- 
tro's government  want  relations  with  the 
United  States,  or  other  governments  in 
Latin  America? 

Castro  Is  very  careful  to  say.  I  might 
add,  that  he  Is  not  all  enthusiastic  about 
having  relations  with  us.  He  says  he  real- 
ly does  not  want  relations  with  us.  That 
really  is  not  true. 

What  he  wants  Is  relations  with  other 
Latin  American  countries  and  eventually 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
r>ne  of  the  reasons  why  he  docs  Is  because 
ne  needs  trade  with  the  Americas  to 
prop  up  this  teetering,  tottering  economy 
of  his.  Also  he  wants  to  get  away,  if  he 
can,  from  total  domination  by  the  Rus- 
sians of  his  government, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Can  the  distinguished 
Senator  throw  any  light  on  the  situation 
with  respect  to  religion  on  the  Island 
of  Cuba? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Well,  I  must  say  as  far 
as  religion  Is  concerned  in  Cuba,  It  is 
like  It  Is  in  Russia,  there  is  no  freedom 
of  religion.  Religion  has  been  put  out  of 
business. 

The  Catholic  Church,  of  course,  was 
very    prominent,    very    powerful.    The 


Cubans  were  very  devout  Catholics  prior 
to  the  coming  to  power  of  Castro.  All  that 
has  gone  by  the  board. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Have  there  been  any 
American  missionaries  who  have  suffered 
under  the  Castro  government? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes,  in  the  beginning, 
but  of  course,  they  were  all  kicked  out 
and  they  are  not  permitted  to  be  there 
now,  as  neither  Is  any  other  exponent  of 
any  kind  of  religion. 

The  only  religion  they  know  is  com- 
munism. That  Is  their  religion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  for 
bringing  up  this  matter  and  debating  It 

I  hope  that  others  who  read  the  Rkcoib 
will  take  due  notice  of  this  situation  and 
that  whatever  course  is  determined  by 
the  United  States,  that  It  be  determined 
by  thase  who  have  the  constitutional  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  determine 
that  policy. 

I  think  that  Cuba  is  a  tragic  example 
of  usurpers  unduly  influencing  the  power 
of  our  Government  in  respect  to  foreign 
affairs. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  wlD  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  both  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
luis  now  expired, 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  the  next  special  order  was  allotted 
to  Senator  THtrnMom).  am  I  correct 
about  that? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Senator  Titormowd  ad- 
vised me  last  night  that  he  had  to  go  to 
the  hospital  with  one  of  liis  children  this 
morning  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  take  over  his 
time,  which  I  do  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  15  mlnutas 
allotted  to  the  Seimtor  from  Soutb 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 

GURNEY)  . 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Then,  first  of  all,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point  the  remarks  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  kMi.  Thdrmoiid) 
would  have  made  had  he  been  here  at 
this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Statsmcnt  by  Senator  Thurmond — VB. 
Relations  WrrH  Cttba 

Many  people  are  now  saying  that  Oonunu- 
nlsm  in  Cuba  Is  Irreversible  and  that  tha 
United  States  might  as  well  accept  the  fact 
These  persona  are  calling  for  the  "normaliza- 
tion" of  relations  with  our  Communist  neigh- 
bor, saying  that  it  la  in  the  best  Interest  of 
world  peace  to  Include  Cuba  under  the  un»- 
brella  of  "detente,"  Interestingly  enough,  one 
of  the  foremost  proponenta  of  this  concilia- 
tory view  ts  Soviet  Chairman  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev. However.  I  personally  do  not  consider 
Chairman  Brezhnev  to  be  a  very  wise  or 
trustworthy  sptokesman  for  what  is  In  our 
best  Intereet  here  in  the  United  States,  rat 
8om«  very  clearly  established  historical  rea- 
sons. I  tend  to  think  that  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nUt  Party  Chairman  may  have  at  heart  tbe 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  objec- 
tive of  world  domination  by  the  Communist*. 

After  nearly  a  decade  and  a  half  of  OurtM 
rule,  there  Is  no  doubt  aboat  the  entnoab- 
ment  of  Castro  control  over  Cuba.  Hotram, 
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I  hardly  think  that  fact  alone  Justifies  re- 
gumption  of  trade  or  establishing  diplomatic 
relations  with  this  Commtuolst-controUed 
state,  I  suggest  that  we  objectively  consider 
gome  of  the  recent  world  events  involving 
Cuba,  and  I  believe  the  facts  clearly  reveal 
that  the  United  States  has  nothing  to  gain 
from  extending  our  benevolence  to  this  Com- 
munist neighbor. 

In  1972.  Soviet  Chairman  Brezhnev  offi- 
cially directed  that  Cuba  become  an  "Integral 
part"  of  the  socialist — that  is.  Communist — 
community  of  nations.  Cuba  Is  now  listed  as 
Number  14  In  the  socialist  community — na- 
tions that  are  Intimately  connected  through 
economic,  military  and  Ideological  ties.  Once 
a  nation  is  oSEcially  brought  Into  this  group- 
mg.  It  becomes  enmeshed  In  a  snare  from 
which  it  is  difBcult  to  extricate  Itself.  Rela- 
tion." with  the  fourteen  nations  are  handled 
through  special  ministries  of  the  Soviet  Cen  ■ 
tral  Committee,  and  a  procedural  distinction 
la  always  made  between  the  fourteen  which 
are  already  "socialist"  and  others  which  are 
merely  In  transition. 

Brezhnev  has  reiterated  this  year  that  Cuba 
"will  never  be  alone,"  This  Is  nothing  other 
than  the  so-called  Brezhnev  doctrine,  which 
was  first  enunciated  a,s  a  lustlflcatlon  for  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

For  the  past  decade,  the  Soviets  have  been 
working  night  and  day,  turning  Cuba  Into  a 
true  colony  In  the  moet  exploitative  sense. 
Cuba  exports  mainly  raw  materials — sugar 
and  nickel — to  the  Communist  bloc  and  de- 
pends on  the  other  Communist  nations  for 
manufactured  goods.  The  Soviets  will  not  al- 
low Cuba  to  build  up  an  Independent  manu- 
facturing capability.  That  is  why  there  Is  a 
current  drive  to  undermine  the  boycott  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  against 
Cuba. 

In  return,  most  of  Cuba's  foreign  exchange 
has  gone  to  develop  the  military  machine 
that  the  Soviets  have  built  on  the  Island. 
Although  Cuba  Is  the  only  country  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  where  food  an(5  clothing 
are  on  a  strict  rationing  system,  the  Cuban 
armed  forces  have  been  reequlpped  to  the 
tune  of  some  $2.6  billion.  Cuba  has  become 
an  Important  refueling  base  for  Soviet  sub- 
marines. The  military  police  and  control  ap- 
paratus is  supported  by  a  constant  flow  of 
funds  and  training  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Cuba's  debt  to  the  Soviet  Union  now  reaches 
approximately  $6  bUUon. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  upkeep  of  Cuba 
Is  a  tremendous  economic  burden  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  Therefore,  it  Is  no  surprise  at  aU 
that  the  Soviets  would  like  for  us  to  pick  up 
»me  of  the  economic  load  by  resuming  Amer- 
ican trade  with  Cuba,  Mr.  James  D,  Theberge, 
an  associate  of  the  Georgetown  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies,  stated 
this  fact  very  emphatically  In  his  recent 
book.  The  Soviet  Presence  in  Latin  America. 
Mr.  Theberge  warned:  "The  resumption  of 
C\;ban-American  trade  clearly  would  pro- 
vide greater  benefits  to  Cuba  and  the  U.S.SJR, 
than  to  the  United  States  .  .  .  Russia's  eco- 
nomic subsidy  of  the  Castro  regime  would  be 
•ubstantlally  reduced." 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
American  people  do  not  wish  their  Govern- 
ment to  take  any  action  with  respect  to  Cuba 
which  would  ease  the  Soviet  Union's  eco- 
nomic burden  there.  Some  will  surely  point 
out  that  resuming  trade  with  Cuba  would 
be  worthwhile  In  reducing  the  current  price 
of  sugar,  but  I  hardly  think  that  is  sufficient 
reason,  despite  my  sincere  concern  over  high 
iugar  prices.  I  am  more  inclined  to  share  the 
opinion  of  WUUam  F.  Buckley,  Jr..  who  re- 
cently declared:  "The  only  reason  I  can  think 
of  (for  recognizing  Castro's  Cuba)  is  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  find  good  cigars  to  smoke." 
Nevertheless,  the  economic  disadvantages 
tn  not.  In  my  view,  the  controlling  factor* 
»1th  respect  to  recognition  of  Cuba.  I  am 
tvt  more  oonoemed  about  the  Communist 
threat  whU^  Cuba  poees  to  all  of  the  ooun- 
Mm  In  the  Western  Heniliq>here.  This  island 


country  Is  srtlll  a  source  of  political  Infection 
In  the  Americas  because  Castro's  regime  rep- 
reeents  the  Intrusion  of  Communism  Into 
the  free  world. 

Since  Castro's  takeover,  Cuba  has  served 
as  a  base  for  revolutionary  activity  aUned  at 
other  Latin  Nations.  The  aggressiveness  of 
Cuban  policies  In  Latin  America  Is  measured 
only  by  the  extent  ot  the  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  UrUon  and  the  amount  of  funds  which 
the  Soviets  want  to  assign  to  it. 

Proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  new  policy 
of  aggression  was  brought  to  light  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Salvador  AUende  govern- 
ment in  ChUe.  Many  people  are  now  criticiz- 
ing the  United  States  for  supporting  Chile- 
ans who  were  trying  to  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  In  their  country.  But  Allende, 
himself,  deartroyed  democratic  govenmaent 
and  bankrupted  the  economy  of  ChUe  long 
before  his  overthrow.  The  principal  agent  In 
the  destruction  of  freedom  In  ChUe  was  Cas- 
tro, who  sent  hundreds  of  trained  Cuban 
agents  to  Chile  to  do  Allende's  blddmg.  Fur- 
thermore, Castro,  acting  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  sent  not  Just  money,  but  thousands 
of  automatic  weapons  and  grenades  intended 
for  the  final  takeover  of  Chile. 

Establishment  of  United  States  diplomatic 
ties  with  Cuba  would  create  pressure  for 
other  free  nations  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  do  likewise.  Cuban  embassies  in 
other  countries  would  then  be  available  as 
protected  centers  for  Cuban  espionage,  sabo- 
tage, and  disruption.  Communist  Infiltration 
does  not  depend  upon  legitimacy  or  recogni- 
tion, but  there  is  no  sense  In  mi^Ung  it 
easier  for  Castro's  subversive  agents. 

Judging  from  Fidel  Castro's  recent  speech 
on  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of  Senators  Javlts 
and  Pell  in  Havana,  he  has  no  Interest  In 
"normalleatlon"  of  relations  with  this  coun- 
try. The  plain  truth  Is  that  Castro  has  done 
nothing  but  spit  in  the  face  of  the  United 
States  ever  since  be  came  to  i>ower.  There 
Is  no  Indication  that  he  Is  about  to  change 
his  tune,  and  even  If  he  did,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  lightly  brush  aside  his  prevloxis 
actions. 

Thousands  of  refugees  from  Cuba  can  cer- 
taliUy  attest  to  the  cruel  and  bloody  tyranny 
perpetrated  by  Castro's  hands.  "Normaliza- 
tion" of  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba 
would  be  akin  to  telling  the  Cuban  people 
that  they  have  no  hope  of  rebelling  or  es- 
caping the  Communist  terror  there.  FurthTr- 
more.  If  we  normalized  relations  with  Castro, 
the  United  States  could  hardly  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  grant  asylum  to  refugees  from  the 
Island  or  to  aid  Cubans  who  want  a  true 
restoration  of  freedom  there. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  United  States  must 
rot  give  up  hope  for  a  return  to  liberty  for 
this  adjacent  neighbor,  and  we  should  con- 
tinue to  seek  a  true  restoration  of  freedom 
In  Cuba.  The  institutions  of  freedom  In  our 
society  and  In  our  government  must  pro- 
vide the  atmosphere  for  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Cuban  people. 

These  objectives  should  provide  the  basis 
for  our  policy  toward  Cuba.  We  must  not 
give  the  United  States  stamp  of  approval  to 
a  Soviet  base  overlooking  our  southern 
coast  and  commanding  the  sea  lanes  leading 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  We  must  not  Jeoptard- 
Ize  the  hop>ee  for  freedom  which  the  Cuban 
people  still  retain.  Recognition  of  Cuba  at 
this  time  would  not  be  In  their  best  Inter- 
ests, and  it  certainly  would  not  be  In  the 
best  Interests  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Again,  I  would  like  to 
go  back  to  tell  the  Senate,  and  hopefully 
the  American  people.  If  any  of  this  is 
reported,  which  I  hope  It  might  be.  a 
little  bit  something  about  this  man  and 
his  promises  and  then  what  he  did 
sorter  he  came  to  power  In  Latin  America. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  is  why  people,  and  we 


are  not  the  only  ones,  of  course,  cannot 
learn  something  from  history. 

If  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  United  States,  and  others 
who  were  interested  at  that  time,  had 
ever  read  "Meln  Kampf."  the  autobi- 
ography by  Adolf  Hitler  some  years  ago, 
they  would  have  seen  a  blueprint  of  what 
was  going  to  happen  which,  of  course, 
brought  on  the  greatest  war  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  vast  devastation  not 
only  in  Europe  but  all  over  the  world. 
the  loss  of  millions  of  lives,  the  loss  of 
billions  of  treasure,  and  there  it  was, 
all  spread  out  in  the  words  of  the  man 
who  started  it. 

We  read  It,  but  nobody  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  it.  They  thought  he  was  an 
idiotic,  crazy  fool. 

If  we  had  read  the  writings  of  Lenin 
and  listened  to  the  pronoimcements  of 
Lenin  and  Stalin  when  they  began  in 
Russia,  we  would  have  known  exactly 
what  was  going  to  happen  as  far  as  Rus- 
sian communism  was  concerned.  But.  if 
anybody  read  it.  nobody  paid  any  at- 
tention to  It. 

Well,  let  me  say  what  Castro  has  said 
so  that  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  trying  to 
recognize  this  man,  his  government,  and 
improve  relations  with  him,  we  may 
know  something  about  the  man,  what 
he  says,  and  what  he  does. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  he  said  be- 
fore he  came  to  power  when  he  wa5 
starting  his  revolution,  and  also  in  the 
first  few  days. 

He  talked  about  elections.  He  said, 
"We  want  elections,  but  with  one  condi- 
tion: truly  free,  democratic,  impartial 
elections." 

What  did  he  do?  Under  Castro  there 
have  been  no  elections,  not  a  .single  one, 
and  no  parliament,  or  any  other  par- 
liamentary body,  exists. 

He  has  this  direct  democracy  where 
he  tells  the  people  what  the  laws  are 
going  to  be,  out  of  his  mouth,  and  what 
the  policy  of  the  government  is  going 
to  be. 

He  had  this  to  say  about  political  par- 
ties. 

These  are  all  direct  quotes  from  Mr. 
Castro : 

Political  parties  will  have  the  right  to 
mobilize  and  organize  the  citizens  within 
the  broad  framework  of  our  Constitution 
and  to  participate  In  the  general  elections 
to  be  held. 

Well.  I  might  say.  the  constitution  was 
thrown  into  the  wastebasket  almost  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  power. 

But  as  far  as  political  parties  are  con- 
cerned, when  the  first  signs  of  opposi- 
tion to  his  regime  began  to  organize 
around  a  Major  Hubert  Matos.  a  very 
popular  guerrilla  hero,  Castro  moved 
quickly  and  ruthlessly  to  destroy  the 
movement.  Matos  was  arrested,  tried  and 
sentenced  to  prison  as  a  traitor  to  the 
revolution. 

Within  1  year.  Castro  had  effectively 
eliminated  political  opposition  in  Cuba. 
He  even  outlawed  the  Communist  Party 
as  it  existed  prior  to  his  coming  to  power, 
and  there  was  a  Communist  Party  In 
Cuba,  and  he  created  his  own  Commu- 
nist Party. 

He  had  this  to  say  about  freedom  of  the 
press. 

He  said  there  will  be  an  "ab6olute 
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guarantee  of  freedom  of  Information,  of 
the  spoken  and  written  press  and  of  all 
the  Individual  and  political  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constltutton." 

If  one  boKins  to  close  down  one  news- 
paper, no  other  newspap«r  will  feel  safe. 

He  had  some  other  remarks. 

Well,  what  did  he  do  about  the  press? 

Editorial  criticism  beg»n  in  1959.  like 
editorial  criticism  exists  in  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  there  is  a  free 
press,  and  Castro  s  government  respond- 
ed by  imposing  strict  regulations  which 
severely  curtailed  the  press  and  broad- 
casting mformation  and  by  the  end  of 
I960,  within  2  years  after  he  came  to 
power,  a  government-ccaitrolled  Cuban 
news  service  was  In  operation,  radio  and 
television  stations  organised  into  a  state- 
controlled  network. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  no  free  press 
at  all  in  Cuba.  It  Is  all  government-owned 
today. 

He  said  he  was  going  to  divorce  the 
army  from  politics.  Of  course,  what  he 
has  done  Is  use  the  army  to  maintain 
himself  in  power.  Also.  I  might  say,  he 
used  the  army  as  forced  lah)or  In  his  gov- 
ernment 

We  hear  a  lot  about  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  in  this  country.  That  was  one 
of  our  burning  issues  her*  a  while  back. 
Castro  said  this  about  military  service: 
We  wUl  not  establish  mlUtary  servlcse  be- 
cause It  ts  not  right  to  foroe  a  man  to  put  on 
a  uniform  and  a  helmet,  to  give  him  a  rifle 
and  force  him  to  march. 

Compulsory  military  service  was  en- 
acted in  Cuba  in  1963.  It  calls  for  3  years 
military  service  for  all  Cuban  youth  and. 
as  I  pointed  out.  it  also  gives  the  Cuban 
Government  a  cheap  militarized  labor 
corps  which  they  put  out,  especially.  In 
the  cane  fields  and  the  coffee  fields  to 
help  them  in  their  agrlciiltura!  endeav- 
ors. 

He  had  something  to  say  about  or- 
ganized labor.  Organized  labor  i.s  a  very 
important  part  of  any  ftee  society,  as 
we  well  know  in  this  country  and  in  other 
countries  that  have  strong  labor  unions. 
Castro  said  that  hi.s  government,  when 
it  came  to  power— this  wa,s  point  8  of 
his  manifesto— that  ther*  would  be  a 
promotion  of  free  election^  in  unions  in 
the  Federation  of  Industries  In  other 
words,  he  was  going  to  enccurage  the  la- 
bor movement 

Law  647.  and  that  Ls  one  of  the.<:c  laws 
that  comes  out  of  Castro'j  mouth  from 
time  to  time— this  partioular  one  was 
decreed  in  the  spring  of  1  §60— vested  in 
the  Ministry  of  Labor  the  rlKht  to  inter- 
vene in  all  concerns  of  labor,  including 
the  unions,  and  charged  It  with  remov- 
ing all  undesirable  unloa  leaders.  By 
1961  the  independent  labo*  union  move- 
ment in  Cuba  no  longer  «Bcisted. 

In  Cuba  today,  free  unions  have  com- 
pletely disappeared. 

I  might  say  that  as  far  a$  labor  is  con- 
cerned, labor  in  all  free  countries,  while 
they  like  to  work,  they  lika  to  have  some 
control  over  their  hours  a|  work.  There 
is  none  in  Cuba.  People  are  forced  to  work 
overtime  at  Castro's  will.  .City  workers 
are  often  tran.sported  into  the  country- 
side on  weekends  to  do  tlie  agricultural 
work  that  Castro  thinks  iaj  needed. 

When  he  came  to  power,  he  had  this  to 
say  about  his  own  political  ambitions: 


I 


Personally.  I  do  not  aspire  to  any  pKjst.  I 
consider  that  there  Is  sufficient  proof  that  I 
Hght  for  the  good  of  my  people  without  any 
personal  ambition. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  never 
aspire  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 
Well,  he  is  not  the  President,  but  since 
February  of  1959 — 2  months  after  he 
came  to  power — he  assumed  the  role  of 
Premier  of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Government  and  he  has  since  remained 
the  absolute  governing  power  in  Cuba. 
There  Is  no  dictatorship  like  his  any- 
where In  the  Americas,  anywhere  In  the 
world,  except  in  a  few  African  countries 
today,  where  there  does  exist  a  one-man 
rule.  But  Castros  is  one  of  the  few  one- 
man  rules  left  In  the  world  today.  In 
fact.  In  an  address  on  March  14.  1966. 
which  shows  you  how  arrogant  this  man 
is  and  how  he  believes  In  his  power.  In 
answering  a  question  about  political  par- 
ties, he  said: 

What  iB  the  good  of  a  party  when  every- 
thing revolves  around  one  man? 

The  man  who  made  that  statement  Is 
the  Prime  Minister,  as  I  pointed  out,  the 
First  Secretarj'  of  the  party,  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  armed  forces,  tlie 
President  of  the  Central  Planning  Board, 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Agrar- 
ian Reform  Institute.  Those  are  the  main 
power  structures  in  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. 

Then,  of  course,  you  know  there  has 
always  been  a  great  argument  about 
whether  Castro  Is  really  a  Communist. 
A  lot  of  people,  especially  those  who 
made  the  point  that  he  was  a  nice,  fine 
agrarian  revolutionist,  claimed  he  never 
was  a  Communist.  This  is  what  he  had  to 
say  In  December  1961 : 

Do  I  believe  In  Marxism?  I  believe  abso- 
lutely In  Marxism.  Did  I  believe  It  on  1  Jan- 
uary 1959?  I  believed  It  on  January  1.  Did  I 
believe  It  on  July  26.  1953? 

That  was  when  he  first  began  his  rev- 
olutionary- attack  on  the  Moncato  Bar- 
racks out  in  the  boondocks  In  Cuba. 

I  believed  It  on  July  36.  We  believe  In 
Marxism.  We  believe  It  Is  the  most  correct, 
most  scientific,  the  only  true  theory,  the 
only  revolutionary  theory.  Thus,  I  say  here 
with  complete  satisfaction  and  full  confi- 
dence I  am  a  Marxlst-Lenlnlat,  and  I  shall 
be  a  J4arxl8t -Leninist  until  the  last  day  of 
my  life. 

This  Ls  the  kind  of  a  government  about 
which  voices  in  our  coimtry  are  being 
raLsed  right  now  suggesting  we  should 
begin  to  do  business  with ;  that  we  ought 
to  recognize;  that  we  ought  to  do  trade 
with,  that  now  has  come  into  the  na- 
tions as  a  sophisticated  government  in 
the  Americas. 

Well,  he  is  a  sophisticated,  one-man, 
dictatorial,  communistic  government. 
There  Ls  no  question  about.  He  has  put 
the  press  out  of  businc-^s.  He  has  put  po- 
litical parties  out  of  basine.ss.  He  has 
put  labor  unions  out  of  business.  He  has 
no  parliamentary  government.  He  has 
thou.sands  of  political  prisoners  in  pris- 
on: 650,000  Cubans  have  (led  hi.s  island 
and  come  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Other  thousands  have  gone  to  Spain, 
to  Mexico,  and  to  other  parts  of  Latin 
America. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  included  among 
those  650,000  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  are  practically  all  of  the 
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managerial  experts  that  were  In  Cuba 
prior  to  Castro's  advent  to  power peo- 
ple In  politics,  people  in  business,  peo^ 
ple  in  the  professions,  lawyers,  and  doc- 
tors. As  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  an  excellent  medical 
service  In  Florida  these  days  Is  the  Cu- 
ban  doctors  we  have.  We  have  practi- 
cally the  whole  medical  faculty  not  only 
of  the  University  of  Havana,  but  all  of 
the  doctors,  too,  most  of  them  who  prac- 
ticed  in  Havana.  They  left  Cuba  with 
nothing  but  their  shirts  on  their  backs 
Some  of  them  even  tried  to  row  acro« 
the  Straits  of  Florida,  the  90  miles,  in 
rowboats.  leaky  rowboats,  to  get  olT  his 
island;  to  get  away  from  this  one-man 
rule;  to  get  away  from  this  dictator  who 
murdered  people,  who  threw  them  In 
prison,  who  totally  disregarded  all  liber- 
ties, all  freedoms,  all  vestiges  of  democ- 
racy. 

And  this  Is  the  kind  of  a  man  of  whom 
voices  are  being  raised— some  right  here 
in  the  Senate — that  we  ought  to  do  busi- 
ness with.  Do  we  ever  learn  anything 
from  history?  Will  we  ever  learn  any- 
thing from  history?  What  possible  good 
can  come  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  legitimize  this  Castro  government 
down  In  Cuba?  Nothing  will  come  of  it 
except  trouble,  turmoil,  and  strife.  Not 
so  much  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. We  do  not  have  to  be  afraid  of  Cuba 
as  far  as  a  military  power  k,  concerned. 
But  we  do  have  to  fear  for  her  influence 
in  the  rest  of  the  Americas. 

We  have  already  had  the  blueprint 
and  the  action  in  almost  every  l^tln 
American  country  where  this  man  bu 
tried  to  export  revolution,  to  subvert 
governments. 

We  rescued  one  government.  I  did  not 
agree  with  a  lot  of  the  policies  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  when  I  was  in  the  House  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  Senate.  One  thing  I 
did  totally  agree  with  is  what  he  did  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  when  he  inter- 
vened there  with  American  Marines  and 
saved  that  government  from  being  taken 
over  by  Castro  and  his  revolutionaries. 
I  Just  wish— hindsight  Is  always  good 
20/20  sight,  and  I  was  giUlty  of  that 
along  with  others — we  had  devoted  more 
of  our  time,  attention,  arms,  and  money 
to  what  was  going  on  In  Latin  America 
rather  than  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  In  Vietnam.  Had  we  done  that,  we 
would  have  been  far  better  off  as  far  as 
the  Americas  are  concerned. 

One  thing  that  all  of  us  should  have 
cause  for  worry  over  Is  the  influence  In 
Cuba  and  with  Castro  of  Russian  com- 
munism. The  point  has  been  developed 
earlier  but  I  would  like  to  point  it  out 
again  because  It  is  Important.  The  gOT- 
ernment  In  Cuba  is  only  shored  up  by 
the  foreign  aid  poured  into  It  by  the 
Government  of  Russia:  $2  million  a  day 
Is  the  estimate  of  foreign  aid  that  goes 
into  Cuba  to  sustain  that  Government. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Com- 
munists are  so  anxious  that  Castro  be 
legitimatized  in  this  hemisphere,  to  re- 
lieve Russia  of  that  foreign  aid  burden. 
No  one  wants  to  go  to  war  these  days. 
All  of  us  certainly  believe  that  the  use  of 
arms  is  no  solution  to  anything.  But  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  uses  that  we  have  lett 
to  us  In  the  United  States  today  is  tha 
power  of   the  economy  of  the  United 
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states,  in  economics,  which  we  can  use 
and  should  use  widely  and  adroitly  in 
helping  out  with  our  friends  and  with- 
drawing that  aid  with  our  enemies.  If 
we  legitimize  trade  with  Cuba  and  en- 
courage other  Latin  Americans  to  do  this, 
then  we  are  cutting  our  own  throats  and 
the  throats  of  other  Latin  American 
countries,  by  helping  Cuba  economically. 
At  the  same  time,  of  course,  we  lift  the 
burden  of  this  economic  aid  off  Russia. 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  stupid 
than  this  kind  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Goverrunent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 

expired.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  doe-, 
the  Senator  need  more  time?  I  can  yield 
him  some  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  to  be  recognized  next. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  Is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
in  the  statement  that  has  been  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  GxTRNEY)  in  regard  to  the  changes 
of  policy  which  are  now  being  urged  by 
this  Nation  with  respect  to  the  dictator- 
ship that  now  controls  Cuba. 

I  also  associate  myself  with  and  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
his  clear  statement  as  he  Joined  In  the 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
concerning  our  actions  with  respect  to 
Cuba — in  the  past,  in  the  present,  and 
prospectively. 

I  could  not  help  note  a  moment  ago, 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  was  speak- 
ing concerning  the  fear  of  the  future  or 
the  portent  for  the  future  If,  indeed,  we 
do  reapproach  our  former  relationship 
with  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  the  effect 
that  will  have  upon  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can States.  South  America  is  very  vul- 
nerable to  the  kind  of  tactics  that  Cuba 
has  been  exporting  for  too  many  years. 
Would  not  the  Senator  from  Florida 
agree  with  me  that  the  Organization  of 
American  States  took  the  action  they  did 
in  isolating  Cuba  from  the  commimlty 
of  nations  In  this  hemisphere  because  of 
the  export  of  revolution  from  Cuba  to 
each  of  their  countries? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  true,  indeed. 
That  Is  why  they  joined  us  so  enthusias- 
tically after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  in 
which  we  received  our  direct  threat. 
They  had  already  been  exposed  to  this 
kind  of  revolution,  and  what  is  why  they 
joined  us  enthusiastically  In  severing  all 
relations  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  tactic  of  kidnap- 
ping and  the  threatening  of  diplomatic 
missions  from  various  coimtrles  through- 
out Latin  America  is  a  tactic  that  was 
first  engaged  in  by  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tionaries and  was  exported  to  these  for- 
eign nations.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  true. 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  we  have  direct 
evidence,  which  has  been  taken  from 
time  to  time  not  only  by  Senate  com- 
mittees but  aLso  by  House  committees, 
about  the  export  of  this  revolution. 

As  I  also  pointed  out  earlier,  almost 
no  country  in  Latin  America  has  escaped 


in  some  fashion  the  attempt  of  Castro 
to  subvert  its  government,  sometimes  by 
direct  action,  as  the  Che  Queverra  was 
trying  to  do  in  Bolivia  some  years  ago, 
when  he  was  killed;  more  often  by  in- 
direct action  of  guerrilla  forces  that  were 
picked  up  by  Cuban  fishing  vessels  main- 
ly, taken  to  Cuba,  trained,  and  then 
transported  back. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  What  makes  it  all  the 
more  striking.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  that  as 
we  are  making  tentative  statements  con- 
cerning a  change  of  policy  by  the  United 
States,  our  President  the  other  day 
affirmed  that  we  would  depend  upon  the 
continued  action  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

In  that  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  two 
of  our  colleagues  to  Cuba  recently,  an  oc- 
casion which  was  used  shamelessly  by 
dictator  Castro  to  castigate  the  United 
States,  he  again  made  reference  to  the 
OAS  in  these  terms — at  least,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  that  he  made  this 
statement.  He  said: 

The  OAS  Is  a  prostitute,   shameless  and 

ridiculous. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  an  in- 
strument of  the  worst  form  of  neo- 
colonialism. 

That  is  the  kind  of  action  he  takes  in 
trying  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  OAS 
as,  indeed,  he  tried  to  meet  our  ap- 
proach—when I  say  "our."  I  mean  the 
approach  by  two  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate— in  friendship,  an  approach  which 
was  met  by  the  words  of  his  Foreign 
Minister,  Raid  Roa.  when  he  said  they 
were  prepared  to  work  toward  a  more 
normal  relationship  with  the  United 
States. 

Attention  was  focused  on  that  visit 
and  upon  the  relationship  of  the  United 
States  with  Cuba,  but  that  visit  was 
used  by  Castro  not  to  normalize  relation- 
ships, unless  normal  relationships  mean 
vituperation  and  castigation,  because  he 
delivered  himself  of  a  45 -minute  tirade 
against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  Senator  makes  a 
very  telling  point  when  he  refers  to  the 
speech  of  Castro  which  he  delivered  on 
the  day  that  our  two  Senators  arrived. 
Let  me  quote  exactly  what  he  did  say 
about  the  OAS,  to  which  the  Senator 
referred,  in  part.  This  is  a  direct  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Castro's  speech: 

Can  anyone  imagine  that  there  remains 
even  an  atom  of  virtue  or  moral  authority 
or  reason  for  existing  for  that  ridiculous 
and  faint-hearted  institution? 

Speaking  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  This  is  the  organiza- 
tion we  are  going  to  follow,  according  to 
President  Ford,  in  directing  our  relation- 
ships toward  Cuba,  an  organization 
which  I  think  might  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  what  Castro  has  said  and  deter- 
mine whether  or  not,  indeed,  he  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  "Great  Dictator"  in 
Cuba  had  other  choice  remarks  to  make 
In  the  speech  with  which  he  greeted  our 


Senators.  This  is  what  he  said  about  the 
United  States.  This  Le  why  I  said  earlier 
that  I  do  not  understand  why  we  caimot 
read  what  some  of  these  dictators  are 
saying  and  learn  directly  what  they  have 
in  mind.  I  read  from  his  speech : 

The  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  countries 
on  the  other  tire  two  worlds  as  dlflerent  as 
Europe  and  Africa.  There  is  no  room  for  both 
In  the  same  community. 

That  Is  how  Castro  feels  about  the  U.S. 
Government.  What  he  is  saying  is  that  he 
does  not  want  any  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Latin  community.  In  the 
hemispheric  affairs,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  Castro's  kind  of  government  and  our 
kind  of  government.  I  might  say  that  I 
would  tend  to  agree  with  him  on  that.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  can  have  his 
government  and  keep  it  there.  We  do  not 
want  any  part  of  it,  and  I  hope  that 
no  other  free  government  in  Latin 
America  would  want  any  part  of  It, 
either;  because  If  they  did,  they  would 
lose  all  their  freedoms,  just  exactly  as 
every  human  being  on  the  island  of  Cuba 
has  lost  his  freedom. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  believe  that  In  the 
same  speech.  Castro  also  took  occasion  to 
blame  all  the  world's  inflation  upon  the 
policies  of  the  United  States.  He  used 
these  words : 

In  these  deplorable  imperialistic  policies 
are  the  roots  of  Inflation  which  emerged  long 
before  the  oil  price  increases. 

This  is  the  kind  of  gesture  of  friend- 
ship which  he  has  extended  to  us. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
verj'  clearly  stated  what  Castro's  direc- 
tion and  intention  would  be  if,  indeed, 
the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  today  were  changed  to 
the  benefit  of  Cuba,  not  to  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States ;  to  the  benefit  of  Cuba, 
not  to  the  benefit  of  the  states  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

While  I  would  agree  with  President 
Ford  that  it  is  important  for  us  to  asso- 
ciate ourselves  with  the  majority  opin- 
ions as  expressed  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  I  do  not  t.hinir  that  our 
remarks  or  our  actions  up  to  this  point 
should  be  taken  by  the  OAS  as  any  en- 
couragement to  them  to  revise  their 
stand  with  respect  to  the  regime  in  Cuba, 
a  regime  which  seeks  to  subvert  the  legit- 
imate governments  throughout  all  of 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Will  the  Senator  vield 

further? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  £im  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  certalniy  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  says  in  every  respect. 
I  should  like  to  expoimd  further  on  what 
Castro  had  to  say  in  that  speech  as  to  all 
of  the  ills  of  the  world  being  caused  by 
the  United  States. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  that 
Castro  says  that  the  Umted  States  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  of  the  inflation  in  the 
world.  That  is  about  what  he  said. 

He  also  said,  speaking  of  the  United 
States: 

They  blocked  and  separated  the  socialist 
community  from  International  commerce. 
They  began  the  cold  war.  Tliey  unleashed  the 
armament  race.  They  promoted  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 
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Then  he  went  on  and  on. 
I  wonder  if  he  ever  hear4  of  Russia's 
being  Involved  in  the  cold  v%r  and  seal- 
ing off  Berlin  and  access  to  Berlin  irom 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  subjugating  all  of  U^  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  after  World  War  II?  My 
understanding  of  history  is  that  Russia 
started  the  cold  war,  not  the  United 
States. 

Indeed,  we  did  give  battle,  and  I  hope 
we  always  give  battle  when  Tve  have  an 
alien  force  which  wants  to  put  liberty, 
freedom,  and  democracy  outof  business. 
This,  of  course,  Is  a  typical-iConimurUst 
line,  the  great  big  lie  which  they  think, 
if  they  repeat  It  often  enotgh,  will  be 
believed  by  people. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  having 
taken  the  lead  in  restating  What  should 
have  been  so  obvious  to  all  Of  the  Mem- 
bers of  tills  body.  While  I  &l|are  the  de- 
sires of  many  people  to  normaliae  our 
relationsiiips  with  any  of  th^  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  that  are  wiping  to  have 
normal  relations  with  us.  it  Seems  to  me 
that  We  do  not  serve  our  o*vn  interests 
well  by  extending  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  .some  nation  which  so  boastfully  re- 
jects it.  We  do  not  streng||ien  the  al- 
lltmce  of  nations  by  hintinf  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  Stales  that  the 
United  States  desires  that  they  make 
some  change  in  their  stated  attitude  to- 
ward Cuba.  ; 

I  think  there  Ls  danger  tJ|at  the  OAS 
may  misread  the  mood  of  t^ls  body  bo- 
cause  of  the  action  of  a  felt,  an  action 
which  ha-s  not  yet  been  ft^ly  debated, 
an  action  which  certainly  has  had  no 
vote  in  this  ixKly,  an  action  ivhich  ought 
to  be  directt-d  by  this  body  tind  not  by 
the  action  of  a  few. 

I  think  it  was  absolutely  et.<!entlal  that 
.someone  take  the  lead,  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has.  in  again  btlanring  t.he 
dialog  lest  it  be  thought  bf  some  that 
statements  hy  a  few  chartcterlze  the 
opinions  of  this  body.  This  body  has  not 
yet  seen  any  resison  to  change  Its  rela- 
tloiLships  or  direct  any  chftnge  of  this 
Nation's  relationships  with  the  godless 
dictatorship  which  controlas  the  people 
of  Cuba. 

We  should  be  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Cuba,  certainly.  We 
should  not  be  blind  to  an*  legitimate 
vvav  in  which  we  can  assist  them  In 
achieving  the  freedom  whlr^  we,  in  our 
own  hLstory.  have  believed  t»  be  vita!  to 
the  good  of  any  people  anywhere. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida  does 
as  a  singiilarly  great  service  in  taking 
this  time  and  In  setting  '  the  record 
straight,  once  again,  so  that  we  do  not 
get  misled  as  we  did  once  before.  I  re- 
member well  those  arguments  about 
whether  or  not  Castro  was  a  Communist. 
We  had  many  people  in  the  United  States 
saying.  "Oh.  he  Is  not  a  Communist,  he  Ls 
not  a  Communist:  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  he  is  a  CommunLst,"  right  up  until 
the  time  that  he  .seized  power.  Then,  very 
shortly  after  that,  that  argument  had  to 
be  abandoned,  because,  as  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  so  clearly  stated,  out 
Of  his  own  mouth  came  the  afHrmatlon 
cf  the  fact  that  not  only  was  he  then  a 
Communist,  but  he  had  for  many  years 


been  a  Communist.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
avowals by  himself  and  others  in  this 
body  who  would  apologize  for  him 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  The  Senator  mentioned 
that  we  should  bt;  concerned  about  the 
people  of  Cuba  and  -their  lack  of  free- 
dom. It  seems  to  me  we  are  about  to  set 
a  double  standard  here  in  the  Qovem- 
inent  of  the  United  States,  if  we  go  ahead 
and  establish  detente  with  Cuba,  recog- 
nize Cuba,  and  engage  In  trade  with  Cuba, 
The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  and 
every  Member  of  this  body  knows,  that 
the  Senate  has  been  engaged  in  a  great 
debate  and  confrontation  with  the 
Executive  as  far  as  trade  with  Russia 
Is  concerned.  The  trade  bill  has  been 
held  up  for  a  long  time. 

'Die  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENiCK  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceoc  10  minutes. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Will  the  Senator  vleld 
2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr  President,  I  am 
a\. lilting  Senator  Humphrity;  we  arc 
going  to  share  the  20  minutes  allotted 
to  Us.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  out  of  my  time 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

I  was  talking  about  the  double  stand- 
ard. Almost  all  US  Senators  have  gone 
on  record  as  opposing  thi.s  most-favored 
trade  treatment  with  Russia  unle.ss  Rus- 
sia rchnqulshts  her  hold  on  Russian 
Jews  who  want  to  leave  the  country". 

I  fully  support  that  doctrine.  It  is 
eminently  In  keeping  with  the  Ideals 
of  the  United  States.  ItB  IdeaLs  of  justice 
and  freedom  But  it  is  a  very  curious 
thing  to  me  that  some  of  the  voices  being 
raised  for  our  recognition  of  Cuba  and 
our  resumption  of  trade  with  Cuba  are 
the  ver>'  voices  that  were  strongest 
agaliLst  our  ent'aglng  in  trade  — 1th  Rus- 
sia while  she  was  keeping  some  of  her 
people  subjugated.  Yet  today  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  jx)litlcal  pri.soners 
in  Cuba,  re-slding  In  jail,  put  there  by  this 
Cuban  dictator.  ..nd  they  have  never 
been  released. 

Why  are  these  voices  that  speak  out 
against  Russia  and  trade  with  Russia 
not  speaking  out  against  trade  with  Cuba 
unless  she  releases  these  political  pris- 
oners? 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  encour- 
aging trade  with  Cuba  while  Cuba  has 
put  all  of  her  thou-sands  who  disagreed 
with  this  regime  in  political  prisons. 
What  kind  of  a  double  standard  is  this 
for  leaders  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  supposedly  the 
country  that  is  the  greatest  bastion  and 
advocate  of  freedom  and  democracy  and 
liberty? 

I  should  think  that,  before  we  have 
much  more  discission  about  normaliz- 
ing relations  with  Cuba,  some  of  our 
more  eager  beavers  In  pursuit  of  this 
course  should  consider  what  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment they  are  encouraging  us  to  do 
business  with— in  the  opinion  of  this 
Senator,  and  the  facts  are  there  to  prove 


it — the  worst  one-man  dictatorship  rule 

that  probably  exists  in  the  world  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  time. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 


WORLD  FOOD  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  is  In  the 
chair,  because  the  subject  matter  of  my 
discussion  this  morning,  hopefully  to  be 
joined  by  Senator  Humphrey,  has  to  do 
with  the  World  Food  Conference  sched- 
uled for  Rome,  November  5  through  16 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  knows  that 
140  nations,  including  the  great  United 
States,  plan  to  attend  the  World  Pood 
Conference.  The  very  name.  "World 
Food  Conference."  sounds  like  this  ought 
to  be  a  rather  historic  event  and.  indeed, 
in  terms  of  just  having  it,  it  is  historic 
However,  the  fact  that  we  all  know  that 
there  are  two  great  crises  in  the  world 
today,  an  energy  crisis  and  a  food  crisis, 
indicates  that  this  event  should  be  more 
than  historic  just  because  it  is  bemg 
called.  It  should  be  liistoric  because  it 
should  accomplish  something. 

It  appears  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  at  this  time  Ln  world  his- 
tory, there  could  be  no  more  important 
conference  than  a  world  food  conlerence. 

But  it  also  appears  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  tiiat  a  world  food  confer- 
ence attended  ofBclaUy  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  a  rather  large 
delegation,  ought  to  go  there  with  a  sense 
of  commitment,  with  a  policy  and  pro- 
gram that  are  indeed  American,  with 
a  commitment  to  see  if  we  cannot  get 
something  done  about  the  very  serious 
situation  in  which  the  world  finds  Itself 
in  terms  of  food. 

What  I  have  said  to  this  point  would 
not  jusUfy  my  wasting  the  Senate's  time. 
If  I  were  not  concerned  about  whether 
we  were  going  to  accomplish  anything 
in  the  World  Food  Conference,  it  would 
be  almost  a  waste  of  time  for  me  Just  to 
talk  about  ite  slgniflcance.  But  I  come  to 
the  floor  toda^'  because  I  am  concerned 
that  the  wa>-  we  are  planning  and  pre- 
paring for  the  International  Food  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Rome  could  Indeed 
lead  that  conference  to  mean  little  more 
than  a  sham.  The  way  we  are  preparing 
the  American  positions.  In  my  opinion, 
will  lead  to  positions  that  we  carmot 
fulfill  later,  or  will  lead  to  positions  that 
are  not  American  positions.  So  I  come 
here  today  to  say  that  those  who  are 
going  as  delegates — and  the  reason  that 
I  asked  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HtncpHRjEY)  to  join  me  is 
that  he,  too.  Is  one  of  the  delegates — as  I 
see  it,  congres&ioiua  input,  that  is.  inputs 
like  that  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  many  others  who 
are  going  to  this  conference,  have  not 
been  sought  by  those  who  are  preparing 
the  American  positions. 

I  do  not  believe  they  are  going  to  seek 
from  congressional  leaders  and  others  in 
America  inputs  Into  what  is  the  Ameri- 
can position,  why  Is  It  the  American  posl- 
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tion,  and  what  should  we  seek  from  other 
oouotries  by  way  of  equal  commltmente, 
If  on  no  other  basis  on  a  moral  basis, 
with  reference  to  the  food  crisis. 

The  delegates,  as  I  see  it,  are  going 
there  just  to  be  part  of  a  large  audience. 
There  will  be  no  participation  by  the 
delegates,  sind  there  wiU  be  no  participa- 
tion, as  I  see  It,  In  the  preparation  of 
the  10  American  positions  with  reference 
to  the  International  Pood  Conference.  I 
believe  that  Senator  Hitmphret  will  sup- 
port what  I  am  saying,  either  by  way  of 
a  statement  submitted  later  or  when  he 
appears  on  the  floor  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  America  cannot  continue  to  go  It 
alone  In  terms  of  the  world's  food  prob- 
lems. I  want  to  talk  about  four  areas 
that  I  think  are  extremely  Important  in 
terms  of  what  positions  we  take  and  what 
commitments  we  attempt  to  get  from 
other  countries. 

First,  let  me  say  the  very  basic  first 
fact  that  the  world  needs  to  get  on  with 
a  game  plan  Is  a  commitment  from  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  that  they  will 
participate  in  a  real  fact-gathering  In- 
formation system  about  crops  and  food 
production.  But,  Mr.  President,  such  a 
simple  proposition  as  that  Is  Indeed  In 
jeopardy  of  not  being  resolved  at  the 
World  Food  Conference. 

What  good  does  It  do  for  America  to 
advise  other  coimtrles  to  divulge  their 
facts  with  reference  to  food  production, 
with  reference  to  capacity,  if  certain 
other  things  can  be  added,  if  Indeed  all 
they  have  nations,  including  the  Commu- 
nist bloc,  including  China  and  Russia,  do 
not  agree  that  they  must  be  part  of  a 
fact  information  gathering  system  about 
food  crops  and  food  availability? 

We  cannot  develop  a  world  food  com- 
mitment unless  the  facts  are  known. 
From  talking  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  am  aware  that  indeed  tech- 
nical people  in  America  have  come  up 
with  ideas  on  how  we  could  contribute 
our  technologj-  through  ERTS  and  other 
kinds  of  information-gathering  mecha- 
nisms, but  not  in  a  political  manner,  for 
if  the  World  Food  Conference  is  used  by 
the  State  Department  as  a  part  of  diplo- 
macy, it  will  fail;  and  if  the  Communist 
bioc  u.ses  it  in  that  regard  it  will  fail. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  that 
there  are  available  ways  and  means  of 
being  able  to  predict,  at  least  on  a  year- 
ly basis,  what  food  and  crop  avail- 
ability will  be,  so  that  any  other  plan 
developed  can  be  effective. 

I  am  not  sure,  based  upon  what  we 
have  seen  as  delegates,  that  the  Ameri- 
can position  will  provide  such  leadership 
and  will  make  such  a  commitment  or, 
indeed,  extract  such  a  commitment  from 
the  world. 

Secondly,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  moral  respon- 
sibility that  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes to  give  to  those  who  need.  Two 
kinds  of  giving  are  involved:  actual  nu- 
trition, food  and  foodstuffs;  and  tech- 
nology, fertilizer  and  the  ability  to  grow 
more  in  those  countries  that  are  develop- 
ing. 

I  call  the  first  pooling  for  the  poor; 
and.  indeed,  if  we  go  to  the  International 
PfX)d  Conference  without  a  commitment 
Of  our  own  based  upon  a  natlontd  policy 


and  a  dedication  to  seek  from  the  other 
have  nations  a  pooling  with  us,  so  that 
we  will  really  have  an  international 
pooling  of  food  for  the  poor,  then  I  see 
that  aspect  of  the  conference,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  coming  out 
as  nothing  more  than  an  exchange  of 
verbiage  which  we  could  have  had  at 
long  distance,  without  calling  140  nations 
and  thousands  of  people  together. 

The  second  part  of  that  Is  that  all  the 
experts  say  the  world  can  produce  much 
more  food,  especially  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  which,  although  they  are  im- 
developed,  seem  to  have  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  land  that  can  produce. 
What  they  need  is  a  commitment  of 
technology,  fertilizer,  and  know-how  to 
grow  what  their  culture,  their  habits, 
and  their  nutritional  needs  demand. 

Here  again,  I  am  concerned  that  we 
are  going  to  this  conference  more  with  a 
unilateral  type  of  commitment,  more 
with  a  braggadocio  type  of  attitude  about 
what  we  are  doing  and  can  do. 

I  submit  that  it  Is  most  important 
that  we  go  there  with  a  position  of  try- 
ing to  extract  from  the  have  nations  a 
commitment  to  join  In  an  international 
pooling  of  technology  and  know-how,  so 
that  these  coimtries  that  could  produce 
more  food  will  obtain  this  technology  and 
know-how  from  all  nations  in  an  orderly 
manner,  so  that,  indeed,  the  goal  of  pro- 
ducing more  food  for  those  who  do  not 
have  it  can  become  a  reality. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion, the  verj-  vital  question,  of  fertilizer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes^.  The  Senator's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allotted  a 
portion  of  Senator  Httmphrey's  time, 
that  amount  until  he  arrives  on  the  floor. 
I  believe  that  he  would  concur  in  this 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered.  The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps I  ought  to  move  to  strike  that 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  He  may 
want  to  speak.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  given  3  minutes  of  the  time 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  flrst  withdraw  the  previous 
unanirnous-consent  request? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes,  I  so  request. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  What  was  the 
Senator's  other  request? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  I  be  allotted  3 
minutes  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  mv 
concluding  remarks  have  to  do  with  an- 
other kind  of  pooling  need.  As  Senators 
know,  there  is  indeed  a  worldwide  short- 
age of  fertilizer.  Fertilizer  is  the  ingre- 
dient we  need  as  a  world  to  help  those 
cotmtries  that  are  not  producing  produce 
the  maximima.  those  that  are  not  pro- 
ducing enough,  to  insure  that  they  pro- 
duce more. 

Now.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  mtist  go 
to  this  International  Food  Conference 
again  with  a  firm  American  position  as 


to  what  we  are  willing  to  do,  and  I  see 
no  chance  of  that  happening  the  way 
the  American  position  is  being  prepared, 
for  it  has  no  congressional  input,  no  in- 
put other  than  that  which  comes  from 
the  State  Department  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  here  again  we  must 
seek  at  this  International  Food  Confer- 
ence two  things,  a  firm  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  as  to  what 
we  will  do;  but  we  ought  to  do  everj- 
thing  possible  to  see  that  those  who  can 
help  with  that  pooling  of  fertilizer  and 
the  world  distribution  of  It  to  join  with 
us  in  a  game  plan  that  wUl  make  it  most 
apt  to  work. 

There  is  no  room  for  countries  going 
after  this  problem  alone.  Any  Interna- 
tional Food  Conference  that  does  not 
have  a  firm  American  position  that 
clearly  states  what  we  will  do  and  clearly 
calls  upon  those  who  could  help  us  do 
it  will,  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  a 
failure  and  will  cause  the  International 
Food  Conference  to  end  up,  as  many  con- 
ferences do,  a-s  a  huge  international  talk- 
ing session.  But  the  poor  of  the  world 
and  the  starving  of  the  world  will  get  no 
beneficial  result. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  that  for  myself,  in  preparation  for 
this  food  conference,  I  decided  that  I 
had  to  learn  a  little  bit,  so  I  called  in  my 
own  State  food  experts.  They  advised 
me.  We,  indeed,  have  experts  all  over 
this  Nation,  and  I  was  amazed  to  find  the 
unanimity  shown  In  their  discussions, 
headed  by  a  very  distinguished  food  ex- 
pert. Dr.  Gerald  W.  Thomas,  who  has 
been  written  up  recently  in  Vital 
Speeches  of  the  Day.  He  Is  the  President 
of  the  New  Mexico  State  University  and, 
indeed,  the  thing  that  I  have  spoken  of, 
he  and  other  experts  conclude  are  at  the 
very  heart  of  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  iaave  success  at  the  World  Conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  Dr.  Gerald  Thomas, 
elaborating  on  the  sub'ect  matter  that  I 
have  discussed,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Can  The  World  Attord  To  Pixd  Itssu? 

THr   ZNViaON  MENTAL   COST   OF  KATINC 

(fey  0«rald  W.  Thomas) 
What  we  eat.  where  we  ea;,  and  how  w« 
eat,  does  make  a  dl3erence.  I'm  not  referring 
to  economics,  or  politics,  or  culture,  or  nutri- 
tion. But.  I  am  referring  to  environmental 
matters — to  the  ecology  of  food  production 
and  utilization. 

Changes  in  the  diet  and  food  habits  of 
Americans  has  resulted  in  differential  use  of 
resources — both  depletable  resources  and  re- 
newable resources.  Changes  In  our  diet  has 
resulted  in  increasing  problems  of  pollution. 
Changes  m  our  diet  has  played  a  substantial 
role  in  bringing  America  into  an  Energy 
Crisis.  These  changes  must  become  a  major 
concern  of  the  Restaurant  Association  and 
all  other  aspects  of  the  Pood  Industry. 

I  hope  to  clarify  these  statements  in  this 
presentation,  but  flrst  let  ua  look  at  an  even 
broader  question — a  question  that  has  vxnld- 
wide  implications.  This  may  well  be  the  big 
question  of  this  century,  "Can  The  World 
Afford  to  Feed  ItaelfT"  Notice  that  I  asked 
not  "Can  the  World  Feed  Itself?"  but  rather. 
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"CRn  the  World  AtJord  to  ^eed  Itaelf?"  In 
other  words,  will  the  woitd  environment 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  neoASsary 
modern  technological  ch&AgM  to  satisfy 
maniB  needs  for  new  proceaoM  and  balanced 
foods  and  the  associated  packaging  and  de- 
livery systems? 

We  are  gathered  here  In  t]|ls  beautiful  city 
surrounded  by  much  evlde|ice  of  affluence 
to  talk  about  fo<xl  and  food  ^rvlce  However, 
most  of  the  presentations  thit  are  made  here 
concern  new  and  Improved  Aeals.  spM^clallzed 
services,  more  and  more  exptlc  restaurants, 
and  more  glamorous  setting^  for  eating  and 
enjoyment.  It  w  "fun  to  e^t  out."  In  this 
context,  then,  my  asslgumeut  may  be  bleak — 
out  of  place.  But.  I  hope  y4u  will  hear  me 
out.  I 

Much  of  the  recent  talk  atlput  the  environ- 
ment has  been  wry  pessimii^tc — perhaps  too 
pessimistic.  The  average  cltfeen  mu.st  think 
"If  the  pessimists  aren't  hapi>y  now.  chance:) 
are  they  never  will  be!"  ETVen  one  of  your 
program  planners  for  this  tvent  was  heard 
to  say.  "Ho  boy — Its  a  gatd  thing  things 
are  not  always  as  bad  as  tkey  are  most  of 
the  time.  ■  For  niyself.  thefe  are  only  two 
things  that  bother  me.  one.  that  things  may 
never  get  "back  to  normal.'*,  and  the  other, 
that  they  already  have!  ■ 

During  the  past  few  yeais  we  have  wit- 
nessed several  remarkable  changes  In  the 
outlook  toward  world  food  production.  From 
the  very  depressing  treatment  by  the  Paddock 
Brothers  who  predicted  "Fa^une  19751".  we 
have  seen  new  optimism  expressed  with  the 
advent  of  the  "Green-Revolution." 

The  "Green-Revolution."  M  most  of  you 
know,  refers  to  the  lncre»ed  production 
which  has  resulted  from  tfce  introduction 
of  the  recently-developed.  tVgh-yleld  cereal 
varieties,  mainly  rice  and  fvheat.  Into  the 
less  developed  countries  In  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  In  November.  1971,  a  head- 
line in  a  national  magazLae  stated.  "The 
famine  threat  Is  fading  In  n»ny  parts  of  the 
world.  The  reason:  scientific  breakthroughs — 
and  good  weather."  A  refereoce  to  the  Impact 
of  the  "Green-Revolution." 

Recently,  another  dimension  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  philosophical  debate  over  the  world 
food  problem — -another  shilt  back  toward 
pessimism.  This  comes  about  as  a  result  of 
inputs  from  the  science  ctf  ecology.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  the  new  question  Is  not  "Can 
the  world  feed  itself?",  but  rather  "Can  the 
world  afford  to  feed  Itself?  "  This  latter  ques- 
tion Is  a  much  more  serloi»  question — be- 
cause a  contaminated  envitoninent  affects 
the  welfare  of  rich  and  poor  alike — whether 
or  not  we  are  well  nourlshafl  or  hungry.  It 
is  also  a  more  dlfflcult  question  to  atiswer 
due  to  lack  of  research  Inibrmatlon.  And. 
this  latter  question  could  h^e  serious  long 
run  Implications  for  all  food  service  indus- 
tries. 

It  is  apparent  from  any  analysis  of  this 
type  that  we  are  nearlng  tUe  upper  limits 
of  world  population  growtfc.  M  massive, 
world-wide  effort  must  he  ttade  to  curtail 
the  population  explosion  ami  bring  people 
and  resources  into  balance.  Uncontrolled  pop- 
ulation growth  Is  rapidly  erocing  away  sclen- 
tlflc  progress,  creating  unprecedented  prob- 
lems of  malnutrition,  and  reducing  the  eJTec- 
tivene.ss  of  millions  of  dollars  of  aid  to  un- 
developed countries.  In  ad(JJtlon.  most  of 
man's  activities,  whether  we  icallze  It  or  not, 
have  some  detrimental  effects  ^n  our  environ- 
ment. These  effects  are  already  very  serious, 
but  will  reach  more  critical  stages  before 
the  world  approaches  the  6.|  billion  people 
predicted  by  the  year  2000.         i 

Let  us  look  at  the  food  haMta  of  the  Indi- 
vidual In  our  society  in  relatjn  to  the  basic 
resources  required  to  sustain  that  Individual. 
Let  us  compare  American  fo^  habits  with 
those  of  the  people  In  Afrlon— or  Asia — or 
Latin  America.  Let  us  examine  the  changes 
In  ou'  own  food  h.'^blts  and  production  sys- 
tems over  the  past  50  years  ahd  relat«  these 
changes  to  the  pressure  on  tl^  envlroiunent. 
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In  other  words,  we  need  to  ask.  and  to  answer 
the  following  questions 

"(1)  How  does  our  diet  and  our  way  of 
life  Impact  on  land  resources'* 

"  1 2)  How  does  our  diet  and  our  standard  of 
living  Impact  on  our  water  requirements? 

■•(3)  How  does  our  diet  and  our  approach  to 
food  production  and  food  services  relate  to 
the  energy  crisis? 

"(4)  What  Is  the  Impact  of  our  food  habits 
on  air  pollution,  waste  disposal,  and  other 
environmental  issues?" 

I  will  examine  these  questions  briefly  in 
order  to  provide  a  better  bajsts  for  the  larger 
question.  "Can  the  world  afford  to  feed 
it.self?" 

Tliroughout  man's  history,  food  scarcity 
has  been  the  accepted  way  of  life  According 
to  recent  estimates,  this  still  Is  a  crucial  fact 
for  more  than  half  of  the  world's  3.8  billion 
people.  As  recently  as  1943.  famine  took  the 
Uvee  of  3  million  people  In  India  and  another 
3  mUllon  In  China.  Today's  headlines  still 
carry  depressing  stories  of  widespread  hunger 
In  Improvcrlshed  sections  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  In  March  of  this  year  an 
article  In  US  News  and  World  Report  was 
headlined,  "Asia's  Trouble  Returns:  Too 
.\rany  Babies.  Too  Little  Food  '  And  In  this 
morning's  Houston  Chronicle  headline. 
■World  Experiencing  Greater  Peacetime  Food 
Shortage."  Obviously,  the  Oreen-Revolutlon 
hasn't  provided  all  of  the  answers. 

The  first  concern  of  man  Is  for  quantity — 
adequate  bulk  to  dull  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
Where  food  Is  available,  the  total  dally  InUke 
per  person  Is  about  44  pounds  This  total 
does  not  change  significantly  through  the 
years  An  American,  for  example,  eats  only 
100  pounds  per  year  less  now  than  50  years 
ago. 

Unfortunately,  quantity  of  food  is  not  the 
only  factor  In  planning  for  an  expanding 
f>opulatlon.  Balance  is  also  of  utmost  im- 
portance. There  are  striking  dlfTerences  In  the 
diets  of  people  In  the  varlnus  parts  of  the 
wor!d  Some  of  these  differences  are  unavoid- 
able because  of  lack  of  an  adequate  or 
bl.inced  food  supply,  some  adopted  by  tradi- 
tion or  religious  beliefs,  some  Influenced  by 
medical  or  dietetic  advice,  some  related  to 
economic  status,  and  some  guided  only  by  the 
lateF.t  fad 

As  we  enjoy  the  luxury  of  good  meals  at 
this  conference,  let's  think  for  a  minute 
about  the  food  other  people  In  other  coun- 
tries are  eating: 

Over  2  billion  people  eat  rice  as  the  food 
energy  base  wlUle  we  rely  largely  on  wheat, 
corn  and  other  cereals.  Rice  Ls  a  good  cereal, 
but  rice  for  every  meal  could  be  monotonous 
We  consume  large  quantities  of  meat, 
especially  beef,  which  Is  much  too  expen- 
sive (or  unobtainable)  for  several  bullous  of 
people  In  the  world  Would  you  be  content  to 
drink  fresh  blcKxi  from  live  cattle  (as  a  major 
protein  source)  with  the  Masai  Tribes  in 
Africa?  Or.  Join  with  the  people  of  Chad  as 
they  celebrate  because  a  recent  Invasion  of 
orrasshoppers  has  provided  a  food  der.c.n.^y  for 
the  vllla^je?  And.  have  you  sampled  mtitton. 
in  the  Mediterranean  area,  cooked  directly 
over  oow  chips?  And  a  recent  headline  from 
Nairobi,  "Meat  shortage  spurs  Camel  sale." 
In  my  travels  In  over  40  countries  of  the 
world,  I  find,  too  often  that  the  exotic  foods 
we  read  about  In  Polynesia,  or  China  or 
South  America  are  only  for  the  exclusive 
few — or  for  tourists  who  can  afford  proper 
preparation — while  the  masses  hai^e  poor 
diets — sometimes  enough  bulk  but  usually 
Inadequate  balance.  I  like  fish — but.  the 
steady  fish  diet  of  many  Islanders  would  be 
tough  on  me  and  most  other  Americans.  And. 
I  thank  God  for  Chill — which  .saves  many  a 
bland  meal  from  unpalatablllty.  Fire,  spice 
and  ice  are  the  great  preservers  and  en- 
hancers ol  food — but.  even  with  fire  and  splc* 
I  don't  care  to  samp!e  steaks  cut  from  Mam- 
mouth  elephants  frozen  in  the  Ice  In  Siberia 
50.000  years  ago.  That  is  too  much  aging 
even  for  a  meat  lover. 


I'm  not  mentioning  these  differences  la 
food  habits  Just  to  remind  you  how  wtW  off 
you  are  here  In  the  United  State»— -but 
rather  to  support  some  of  my  later  corn* 
ments  about  pressure  on  the  environment. 

Lets  now  look  briefly  at  changes  in  our 
own  food  habltd  here  in  the  United  6tat«. 
The  big  change  In  American  diets  since  the 
settlement  of  our  Country  has  not  been  In 
total  quantity,  but  In  the  kind  of  food  eaten, 
rhe.se  changes  in  our  diets  have  placed  heary 
pressures  on  our  resource  base. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  meat  in  tbs 
US.  has  Increased  rather  consistently  (with 
the  exception  of  lamb).  Beef  consumption 
alone  has  increased  from  48  pounds  per  per- 
son, per  year  In  1930  to  over  115  pounds  per 
person  per  year,  today.  Each  person  con- 
sumes more  fruit — a  shift  from  apples  to 
more  citrus  and  processed  fruits.  We  eat  tev 
eggs  and  less  dairy  products.  Sugar  consump- 
tion per  capita  is  up. 

Two  rather  significant  changes  deserve 
special  comment.  First,  direct  consumption 
of  cereal  grains  Is  down.  However,  this  flgurs 
Is  misleading,  because  the  grains  are  going 
into  meat  production  and  into  highly  reflneA 
packaged  products.  The  U.S.  and  Canada  still 
utilize  over  1600  pounds  of  grain  per  pwrson 
per  year,  compared  with  400  p>ounds  In  Iran. 
Morocco.  Japan.  U.A.R.,  Pakistan,  Tlialland 
and  India.  This  difference  In  grain  use  U 
four-fold,  but,  if  the  world's  3.7  billion  peo- 
ple consumed  grains  at  the  U.S. -Canadian 
levels,  the  total  world  production  would  have 
to  be  Increased  8  times. 

Secondly.  I  want  to  mention  {Mtatoes.  I 
once  wrote  a  paper  entitled  "Power.  Polities 
and  Peal  of  the  Potato,"  This  Important  food 
product  has  shaped  the  lives  and  destiny  of 
nations.  While  Idaho  has  become  nationally 
known  as  the  potato  state,  the  potato  Is  not 
native  to  Idaho.  Neither  did  the  "Irish  po- 
tato" originate  in  Ireland,  Rather,  the  wild 
forms  of  potato  originated,  and  were  first 
collected  and  cultivated,  by  the  native  In- 
dians In  the  Andes  Mountains  of  South 
America  near  Lake  Tltlcaca.  Early  Spanish 
explorers  brought  the  first  small  potatoes  01 
"earth  nuts"  to  Europe  about  1570. 

The  potato  became.  In  tlmt,  such  a  popular 
article  of  the  diet  of  the  Irish  that  It  even- 
tually was  grown  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  crops.  The  superabundance  of  an  eas- 
ily produced  food  also  cau.sed  a  population 
explo.slon  on  the  Island.  These  two  factors, 
working  together,  led  to  the  disastrous  fam- 
ines of  1845-1846.  when  a  blight  killed  the 
potato  crop.  One  million  people  In  Ireland 
died  of  starvation  during  ihl«  "potato  fam- 
ine" and  many  more  migrated  out  of  the 
country. 

At  the  time  the  potato  reached  Europe  the 
Spanish  Gonquistadores  were  Intensely  pre- 
occupied with  the  "rape  of  South  America." 
In  spite  of  their  over-rldlng  concern  for  pre- 
cious metals,  in  all  likelihood  they  introduced 
the  "real"  treasure  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
m  the  "potato" — because,  the  value  of  the 
world's  annual  yield  of  potatoes — some  6,8 
billion  hundred  weight — far  exceeds  the  value 
of  all  the  gold  and  sliver  that  w8ls  ravaged 
from  the  South  American  Continent  during 
the  centuries  of  conquest.  Today,  the  average 
American  consumes  about  112  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes per  year — only  about  half  the  level  of 
ron."5umptlon  reached  In  the  early  1900'b.  And, 
ecologically,  the  substitutes  for  potatoes  as 
well  as  for  cereals,  have  placed  Increased  pres- 
sure on  the  environment. 

To  understand  the  pressure  of  man's  food 
needs  on  the  land  resource  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  a  few  basic  statistics.  Only 
about  29  per  cent  of  the  earth's  surface  it 
land  area — water  covers  71  per  cent  of  the 
earth.  And.  much  of  the  land  area  is  cold,  too 
hot.  too  dry  or  too  high  for  traditional  agri- 
cultural use  It  we  study  more  closely  that 
Important  portion  of  the  land  which  Is  "ara- 
ble" (land  suited  for  cultivation)  we  find  a 
critical  world  picture.  I  want  to  do  this  In  tbe 
simplest   way    poeslble — by   looking   at  tb* 
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world's  cultivated  land  base  in  relation  to 
our  individual  needs  for  food. 

tt  is  estimated  that,  with  the  present  tech- 
nology of  the  developed  countries,  about  one 
acre  of  cultivated  land  per  person  is  desirable 
to  produce  enough  food  for  an  adequate 
standard  of  living.  This  means  that  your  food 
needs — and  mine — regardless  of  whether  we 
live  m  the  city  or  In  the  country,  are  related 
back  to  this  one  acre  requirement.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Far  East  has  only  0.8  acres 
per  person.  Communist  Asia  has  0.4  acres  per 
person.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  are  still 
conflicts  over  land?  The  amount  of  arable 
land  per  person  m  Latin  America  is  about  1 .3 
acres;  Africa  and  Weet  Asia,  about  3.3  acres. 
These  latter  areas  now  have  a  surplus  In 
relation  to  land  needs  for  food. 

The  United  States  has  over  2  acres  of  culti- 
vated land  per  capita  and  a  maximum  poten- 
tial of  about  3  acres  per  capita  using  present 
levels  of  population. 

For  the  world,  the  cultivated  acreage  now 
stands  at  3.6  billion  acres,  or  II  per  cent  of 
the  earth's  land  surface.  The  area  actually 
harvested  for  crops  In  a  given  year  Is  con- 
siderably less,  due  to  fallow  practices  and 
crop  failures — usually  about  2,4  billion  acres, 
This  means  that  we  now  have  only  0.65  acres 
of  usable  land  per  person  in  the  world  com- 
pared vHth  our  need  for  one  acre  per  person. 
Perhaps  here  we  can  bring  In  some  com- 
parisons. When  I  was  working  for  the  Boll 
Conseravtlon  Service  right  after  World  War 
n  we  made  an  estimate  of  ctUtlvated  land 
needs  for  a  "desirable  standard  of  living."  At 
that  time  it  appeared  that  each  person  re- 
quired about  2>4  acres  of  cultivated  land. 
At  that  time  also,  the  n.S.  had  surplus  land 
but  the  world  average  fell  way  short  of  mini- 
mum needs.  Since  World  War  n,  due  to  In- 
creased yields  and  Improved  production  tech- 
nology we  have  reduced  the  2V^  acres  re- 
quirement to  about  1  acre.  This  represents 
fantastic  progress  at  the  farm  and  ranch 
level.  But,  our  population  continues  to  grow. 
To  meet  the  basic  needs  of  6.5  billion  people 
by  the  year  2000  we  loiU  need  to  expand  cul- 
tivated acreage  by  50  per  cent  and  double  our 
yields  once  more.  This  is  technologically  pos- 
sible but  politically  and  socially  unrealistic. 
The  history  and  ecology  of  "man  and  land" 
permits  some  broad  generalizations: 

(1)  Improved  genetic  material  In  crops, 
proper  use  of  agricultural  chemicals,  and 
Improved  farm  technology  reduces  the  land 
requirement  per  capita. 

(2)  Organic  farming  and  the  production 
of  "natural"  foods.  If  practiced  on  a  broad 
scale,  will  increase  the  land  requirement  per 
capita.  This  implies  the  elimination  of  agri- 
cultural chemicals  (synthetic  fertilizers,  pea- 
tlcldes,  etc.)  and  certain  other  changes  in 
production  practices  which  likely  will  reduce 
per  acre  yields. 

(3)  A  "vegetarian"  diet  requires  a  smaller 
land  base  than  a  diet  heavily  dependent 
upon  meat  products.  Ecologically,  this  moves 
man  closer  to  the  "producer"  organisms 
where  photosynthesis  takes  place. 

(4)  "The  substitution  of  many  foods  In  our 
diet  for  the  basic  cereals  and  potatoes  has 
increased  our  land  requirements. 

(5)  Unnecessary  "waste"  and  unnecessary 
■  processing"  Increase  the  pressure  on  land 
and  other  resotirces.  For  example,  In  India, 
25  per  cent  of  the  production  on  faims  never 
reaches  the  consumer  due  to  losses  by  ro- 
dents. Insects  and  waste.  We  waste  food  at 
all  levels  in  the  U.S. — and  particularly  when 
we  leave  the  table. 

(6)  Wealthy  people,  because  of  their  de- 
naand  for  variety  in  food,  for  quality,  for 
more  highly-processed  and  refined  foods,  and 
for  built-in  maid  service  place  more  pressure 
on  the  land  resource  base  than  poor  people. 
An  affluent  society  sJso  demands  more  land 
for  recreation,  for  housing  and  for  many 
other  uses  which  compete  with  farming.  If 
you  think  China  has  problems  with  630  mil- 
lion poor  people — what  would  630  million 
affluent  Chinese  do  to  the  environment? — 
or  660  mUllon  wealthy  people  In  India?  Ac- 


cording to  our  standards,  China  has  less  than 
half  of  the  mlnlmiim  productive  land  re- 
quirement per  person. 

How  much  water  Is  required  per  capita  for 
food  production  and  for  man's  other  needs? 
We  know  that  we  need  only  about  2  quarts 
dally  for  drinking,  but,  even  In  the  early 
I900's,  our  home  use  of  water  was  about  10 
gallons  per  day  for  home  use.  In  addition,  we 
need  water  to  produce  food,  to  refine  oil.  to 
manufacture  automobiles  and  to  ofwrate  otir 
growing  metropolis.  Ottr  total  u>ithdrawals 
in  the  VS.  now  amount  to  about  1270  gallons 
of  water  per  person  per  day. 

Let's  approach  the  question  In  a  different 
way.  What  standard  of  litHrm  are  we  willing 
to  accept?  A  recent  study  In  California  will 
serve  to  Illustrate  the  general  relationship 
between  standard  of  living  and  water  use. 
This  study  showed  that  the  residents  of 
Beverly  Hills,  California  used  an  average  of 
313  gallons  of  water  per  day  for  home  use, 
compared  with  89  gallons  per  person  |>er  day 
In  Compton  where  the  per  capita  Income  is 
much  lower.  Should  we  be  satisfied  with  89 
or  go  to  313  gallons  per  person  per  day  for 
home  use,  or  should  we  get  by  with  the  20 
or  30  gallons  common  to  most  people  of  the 
world  In  metropolitan  areas? 

It  should  be  fairly  simple  to  calctilate  the 
per  capita  water  requirements  for  business, 
industry  and  municipalities,  but  what  about 
water  for  food  production?  To  grow  a  ijound 
of  wheat  In  the  field  will  require  about  1,500 
pounds  of  water.  If  we  follow  this  wheat  on 
through  the  milling  processes,  with  average 
losses,  and  to  the  completed  bread,  we  find 
that  over  2,500  pounds  of  voater  are  used  to 
produce  1  pound  of  bread — over  a  ton  of 
water  for  a  pound  of  bread  I 

As  we  Introduce  animal  protein  or  other 
essentials  for  a  balanced  diet,  the  water  re- 
quirements are  increased  correspondingly. 
For  example,  on  some  brush  Infested  seml- 
arld  rangelands  In  the  West,  my  calcxilations 
Indicate  that  from  100  to  over  600  tons  of 
water  are  "Involved"  In  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing 1  pound  of  beef — measured  at  the 
supermarket  level. 

This  does  not  mean  that  100  tons  of  water 
are  "required"  to  produce  a  p>ound  of  beef — 
but  It  does  mean  that  this  much  water  is 
"Involved  in"  or  "associated  with"  the  pro- 
duction of  a  pound  of  beef.  Much  of  the 
water  Involved  In  range  beef  production  Is 
dissipated  by  undesirable  weeds  and  brush 
or  evaporates  from  the  unprotected  soil  sur- 
face. Also,  most  of  the  water  necessary  to  the 
process  of  photosynthesis  In  range  plants 
is  transpired  through  the  plant  and  returned 
to  the  atmosphere. 

Purely  from  a  water  efficiency  standpoint, 
we  can  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  water  use 
for  beef  production  at  least  10  times  by  pro- 
ducing animal  feeds  on  irrigated  lands  and 
confining  the  animals  to  a  dry-lot  during  the 
production  period.  But  this  Is  only  part  of 
the  story.  A  "quality"  environment  Involves 
considerations  other  than  efficiency  or  econ- 
omy of  water  use. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  and  enlarge  on  a 
statement  that  I  made  earlier — namely,  that 
more  units  of  water  are  required  per  person 
as  our  standard  of  living  rises.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  utilize  over  1600  pounds  of 
grain  per  person  per  year,  compared  with  400 
pounds  for  Iran,  Morocco.  Japan.  UAR,  Pakis- 
tan, Thailand,  and  India.  This  difference  in 
grain  use  Is  foar-fold,  but  If  the  U.S.-Cana- 
dlan  levels  were  projected  across  the  world's 
population,  the  grain  use  would  be  nearly  8 
times  the  present  world  production.  In  terms 
of  water  use.  Canada  and  the  U,S,  would  re- 
quire 1600  tons  of  water  per  person  per  year 
to  produce  their  grain  needs,  but  India  and 
Pakistan  must  get  by  with  400  tons  of  water 
per  year — assuming  the  same  level  of  effi- 
ciency. 

The  U.S.  has  increased  Its  oeef  consump- 
tion from  48  pounds  per  person  per  year  In 
1930  to  over  115  pounds  per  person  in  1970. 
Japan  gets  by  on  about  16  pounds.  Even  with 


good  efficiency,  our  water  requirements  for 
beef  consumption  per  capita  would  be  over 
1100  tons  compared  with  160  tons  per  year 
for  the  average  Japanese, 

As  one  water  expert  stated,  the  good  news 
about  the  water  situation  In  the  U.S.  is  that 
"By  1980  we  will  be  drinking  sewer  water" 
and  the  bad  news  Is  that  "By  1985  there  wont 
be  enough  to  go  around." 

Time  will  not  permit  an  adequate  exam- 
ination of  our  Individual  diets  as  related  to 
water  use.  However,  I  believe  you  understand 
from  the  statistics  I  have  already  presented 
that  different  diets  are  associated  with  dif- 
ferent pressures  on  the  water  resources.  This 
applies  to  both  water  quantity  and  to  water 
quality  as  we  look  back  to  the  use  of  chem- 
icals, to  other  production  practices,  to  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  and  to  our  technology  in 
processing  and  delivering  foods  to  the  table 
The  recent  publicity  In  the  U.S.  energy 
crisis  has,  for  the  most  part,  ignored  the  in- 
terdependence of  agriculture  and  energy  re- 
sources and  the  Impact  of  an  energy  shortage 
on  food  services. 

Presently,  the  gigantic  Food  Industry  is 
the  largest  single  user  of  petroleum  products 
of  any  single  industry  in  this  country.  Large 
amounts  of  energy  are  consumed  in  the 
"Supply  Sector"  to  provide  the  farmer  and 
rancher  with  fertilizers,  pesticides,  machinery 
and  other  Inputs;  large  amounts  of  energy 
are  consumed  in  the  "Production  Sector" 
for  planting,  ctiltivation.  irrigation,  care  and 
harvesting  of  crops  and  livestock;  and  large 
amounts  of  energy  are  consumed  In  the 
"Storage,  Processing.  Packaging  and  Distribu- 
tion Sector"  of  the  food  industry. 

Through  the  use  of  relatively  economical 
energy  supplies,  combined  with  other  Im- 
provements in  technology,  the  American  con- 
sumer has  bad  substantial  benefits  in  quan- 
tity, quality  and  costs  of  food.  For  example. 
average  expenditures  for  food  in  the  Uruted 
States  have  dropped  from  40  per  cent  of  an- 
nual income  in  1900.  to  26  per  cent  of  annual 
Income  in  1947,  and  to  only  about  16  per  cent 
of  annual  Income  In  1973.  In  contrast,  peo- 
ples in  many  countries  of  the  world  spend 
30,  40,  or  even  60  per  cent  of  their  Income 
for  food.  As  energy  prices  increase,  cost  of 
food  to  the  consumer — whether  he  goes  to 
the  supermarket  or  whether  he  eats  at  a 
restaurant — uHU  inevitably  rise.  Further- 
more, a  severe  shortage  of  fuel,  or  even  a  sea- 
sonal limitation  at  a  critical  time,  may  lead 
to  actual  food  shortages  both  In  this  country 
and  abroad. 

Two  fellows  were  talking  recently  about 
the  energy  crisis  and  one  asked,  "WTilch  of 
America's  resources  do  you  think  will  be  the 
first  to  be  completely  exhausted?"  and  the 
other  answerer,  "There  is  no  question  In  my 
mind.  The  Taxpayerl" 

Two  aspects  of  energy  flow  patterns  must 
be  Considered  of  v:tal  importance  to  the  food 
industry 

( 1 )  TTie  capture,  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  photo.synthetlc  energy  produced  by 
vegetation  which  ends  up  as  food  on  the 
table,  and 

(2 1  Energy  subsidies  (largely  fossil  fuels) 
to  run  the  food  and  agriculture  systems 

Ail  ;ife  on  earth  is  supported  by  the  solar 
energy  in  food,  captured  primarily  by  vegeta- 
tion In  the  process  of  photosynthesis.  This 
chemical  reaction  involving  ca^^bon  dioxide, 
water,  and  sunlight  energy  to  produce  food 
and  release  oxygen  plus  water  (through 
transpiration)  is  the  most  important  chemi- 
cal reaction  in  the  tcorld. 

Primitive  man  harvested  wildlife.  Insects 
and  wild  plants  for  food  energy  as  they  be- 
came seasonally  available  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  carrying  capacity  for  the  earth 
has  been  estimated  as  10  million,  a  popula- 
tion smaller  than  that  of  London  or  Tokyo 
today,  .^s  man  learned  to  harvest  surplus 
food,  domesticate  animals  and  cultivate 
crops,  the  carrying  capacity  of  The  land  ffor 
man)  Increased.  The  first  major  increase  in 
carrying  capacity  resulted  from  the  diversion 
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of  "surplus"  photosynthetlc  eaerpy  directly 
to  man  from  other  biological  organisms.  The 
next  major  breakthrough  in  canfirlng  capacity 
came  about  when  man  found  friat  he  could 
"subsidize"  the  system  with  fo^ll  fuels  and 
thus  increase  the  effective  ha^ve-t  of  food 
and  fiber.  Through  fossil  fuel  fub^dies.  and 
hy  other  technolocrical  lnnornft*n,».  total  food 
production  on  the  earth  has  been  inn  eased 
manyfold. 

There  are  still,  however,  striking  differ- 
ences In  food  energy  levels  amobg  the  VHrloiis 
peoples  of  the  world  The  avWao;e  dally  per 
capita  consumption  of  K-calorlts  in  foixl  now 
ranges  from  about  2.iX>0  In  thf  Par  East  to 
over  3,200  In  North  America  \  dally  diet  of 
less  than  1,500  K-calorles  Is  not  uncommon 
for  some  of  the  world's  37  MUlon  people. 
Yet,  a  desirable  standard  shotild  be  about 
3,000  K-calorles  per  person  per  <|ay  with  some 
•.arlation  for  age  and  size  of  tSe  individual. 
Most  of  us  in  this  room,  as  you  well  know, 
should  reduce  our  calorie  Int^e  to  about 
2,000. 

//  we  look  at  the  jrroduction  of  food  energy 
for  man  on  uncultirated  landt  we  find  the 
present  process  rather  inefficient.  On  the  aver- 
age, less  than  1  per  cent  of  th»  sunlight,  en- 
ergy falling  on  a  given  area  of  range  land  Is 
captured  by  the  vegetation  in  the  process  of 
photosynthesis  Less  than  one-half  of  this 
vegetation  c&n  be  imfely  consunjed  by  gra/.lng 
animals.  Further  reductions  take  place  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  slaughter,  and  proceae- 
ing.  A  study  In  California  showed  that  1  '1,000 
of  the  radiant  energy  falling  oa  an  area  was 
arallable  to  cattle  and  1/40,000  a/  the  original 
energy  reaches  the  food  product,  meat.  Haw- 
ever,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  fossil 
fuel  input  for  livestock  production  on  range 
lands  is  relatively  small  becaus*  there  la  lit- 
tle energy  required  for  supplies  and  produc- 
tion. Mechanized  equipment  on  the  ranch 
■onslsts  primarily  of  motor  vehicles,  tractors, 
or  aircraft  used  for  brush  contfol,  mechanl- 
'^al  equipment  for  s'ock  pond  construcrlon. 
etc  There  are,  however,  higher  energy  ooats 
In  the  feed  lots,  for  meat  proc«Bslng  and  for 
distribution  to  the  con.sumer  rew  reliable 
estimates  of  these  energy  values  are  available 
although  It  appears  that  for  s  yield  nf  40 
calories  of  meat  at  least  50  calOBies  of  frxwll 
fuel  subsidy  are  needed.  TTius.  it  is  t~tulent 
that  even  ejctensive  grazing  systems  require 
outside  energy  to  place  the  aniiial  products 
o/i  the  table  at  the  consumer  tevel.  As  the 
Intensity  of  gra2Jng  increases,  i|nd  as  more 
livestock  move  through  the  f^d  lot  and 
packing  plants,  higher  levels  oi  fossil  fuel 
stibsldy  are  reqvilred. 

A  significant  breakthrough  In  tjie  effl'^loncy 
of  sunlight  energy  diversion  to  m4n  was  made 
when  crop  cultivation  was  developed.  Tlius. 
man  could  select  and  develop  Crop  plant.s 
for  his  specific  needs  and  concentrate  cul- 
tural practices  on  maximum  production.  Un- 
der some  modern  Intensive  cultivation  sys- 
tems, the  efficiency  of  sunlight  energy  cap- 
ture has  exceeded  3  per  cent  wh|le  the  thet)- 
retloal  efficiencies  of  converslotj  have  b«en 
calculated  at  5.3  per  cent  of  fotal  energv 
and  12  per  cent  for  vlaable  l^ht  radiant 
energy. 

An  examination  of  energy  flow) patterns  on 
cultivated  lands  reveals  .some  interesting  his- 
torlcal  trends.  In  some  of  tht  developing 
countries  of  the  world  about  3(V40  per  cent 
of  the  energy  Input  to  run  the  s^tenaa  comes 
from  manpower  and  or  oxen  po^er.  and  the 
net  yields  are  small  This  was  al*o  true  early 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States.  py>r 
example.  In  the  early  1900's  ther#  were  about 
27  million  horse.s  and  mules  on  farm.s  and 
ranches  In  the  US.  Through  the  fears,  farm- 
ers have  steadily  mechanized  anfl  have  sub- 
stituted 5  million  tractors  and  many  other 
forms  of  power  equipment  for  attooit  22  mil- 
lion of  these  horses  and  mules  M  a  meaaure 
of  progress  we  can  point  with  (frlde  to  the 
fact  that.  In  so  doing,  we  hmo  released 
about  72  million  acrea  of  land,  that  would 
have  been  required   to  feed  the  horses  and 


mules,  for  direct  food  production  for  hu- 
mans. In  addition,  we  ha^e  Increased  ef- 
ficiency and  output  per  acre.  However,  as  a 
result  of  this  increase  in  efficiency  on  crop- 
lands in  the  US.  energy  cycling  patterns 
have  been  significantly  changed.  Horsepower, 
mulepower.  oxenpower  and  manpower  oper- 
ate on  solar  energy-  -an  infinite  resource  for 
all  practical  purposes.  Tractors  and  machin- 
ery utilize  fossil  fuel — a  depletable  resotirce. 

Although  solar  energy  capture  takes  place 
only  at  the  farm  and  ranch  level,  foastl  fuel 
energy  subsldlea  are  required  throughout  the 
system.  Energy  Is  constimed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  agricultural  chemicals,  fertilizers, 
farm  machinery,  seed,  and  other  supplies: 
energy  U  consumed  in  the  process  of  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  and  harvesting;  and  large 
amounta  of  energy  are  consumed  In  process- 
ing, storage,  packaging  and  transportation 
before  the  flnlahed  product  reaches  the  con- 
sumer level.  At  the  consumer  level  large 
amounts  of  energy  are  also  used  In  caifes, 
restaurants,  and  homes  to  put  the  food  on 
the  table  and  to  clean  up  for  the  next  meal. 
In  the  United  States,  my  ettimates  indicate 
over  10,000  calories  of  fuel  are  required  to 
help  capture  3,000  calorlea  of  food  and  place 
It  before  the  conaumer.  Other  estimates  of 
foesU  fuel  subsidy  range  up  to  10  or  more 
calories  of  fossU  fuel  for  each  food  calorie 
produced.  Prom  an  ecological  vlewpjolnt. 
these  ecosystems  cannot  be  sustained  unless 
adequate  substitutes  for  fossil  fuel  can  be 
found. 

.^^In,  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time, 
but  we  could  analyze  each  food  product  and 
each  Individual's  food  habits  as  they  relate 
to  the  energy  situation.  It  should  be  obvious, 
that  as  energy  becomes  a  more  critical  con- 
cern of  man,  certain  changes  could  and 
should  be  made  In  our  food  systems  and  In 
our  food  habits. 

(1)  We  should  Increase  our  research  on 
photosynthesis  to  "capture"  more  sunlight 
energy  with  food  crops. 

(2)  we  should  conserve  this  photosynthetlc 
energy  as  It  moves  through  the  gigantic  food 
Industry  to  maximize  the  percentage  that 
reaches  the  table  of  the  consumer.  This 
means  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  waste 
and  the  reduction  of  unnecessary  processing 
and  packaging. 

(3 1  We  should  examine  our  fossil  fuel 
"energy  subsidies"  going  to  the  agricultural 
Industry  and  conserve  energy  In  the  "Supply" 
sector  in  the  "Production"  sector  on  farms 
and  ranches,  and  in  all  aspects  of  Storage, 
Processing,  Service,  and  Delivery. 

(41  We  should  examine  our  own  diets  and 
fxd  h:i>):ts  as  they  impact  on  the  two  major 
energy  sources — phntasynthesls  and  outride 
"energy  subsidies  " 

(5)  We  mu^t  find  a  substitute  for  "de- 
pletable" resource  fuels — Ultimately,  our 
erofivstems  mu.st  be  designed  to  "run"  on 
"renewable"  resources 

In  S'lmmary,  If  the  question  Is:  "Can  the 
world  feed  lt.self  with  a  satisfactory  stand- 
ard of  living?"  The  answer  Ls  vfs — it  is  tech- 
no0caUy  possible  u-ith  the  present  popula- 
tion and  maube  by  the  year  2000.  But.  If  the 
question  is.  "Prom  an  ecological  viewpoint, 
can  the  world  afTord  to  feed  Itself?"  The  an- 
swer is  a  resounding  no.  unless. 

Unless  we  bring  population  growth  under 
control 

Unless  we  compromise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing and/or  level  of  nutrition  for  millions  of 
people 

Unless  we  develop  new  cultivated  lands 
and  increr.se  crop  yields 

Unless  we  reduce  our  demands  for  recre- 
ation and  open  space  and  reduce  the  en- 
croachment of  cities  and  In-'ustries  on  good 
farmland 

Unless  we  find  better  ways  to  conserve  and 
recycle  water 

Unless  we  find  better  wayp  to  reduce  pol- 
lution and  recycle  solid  wastes 

Unless  we  find  adequate  substitutes  for 
fossil  fuels  and, 

Unle.»a   we  do  a   better  Job  of  conserving 


and  utilizing  the  food  made  available  through 
nature's  magic  formula — photosynthesis. 

Pood  Is  your  business  and  mine.  Indeed, 
what  we  eat,  where  we  eat,  and  hou  we  eat 
does  make  a  difference. 

The  PRESIDrNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  notices  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  on  the  floor  and  inquires  whether  he 
would  care  to  proceed  out  of  order,  with- 
out prejudice. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Without  prejudice  to  the 
other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  Senator  Roth  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  without  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  other  Senators  for  their 
time. 


THE  COUNTRY'S  ECONOMIC 

PROBLEMS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  gravity 

of  this  country's  economic  problems  can. 

of  course,  no  longer  be  ignored,  passed 

over,  or  argued  about. 

For  the  past  year  thLs  country  has  been 
developing  a  situation  that  Is  without 
precedent  in  our  history.  Prices  are  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  15  to  20  percent  a 
year;  unemployment  Is  rLshig,  and  our 
stock  market  Is  performing  dismally. 

Our  elderly  citizens  and  people  in  the 
lower  Income  brackets  are  facing  unprec- 
edented economic  problems,  and  the 
middle  income  people,  the  backbone  of 
this  country,  are  seeing  their  dreams  and 
futures  eroding  In  the  face  of  the  rising 
cost  of  living. 

After  an  extraordinary  series  of  eco- 
nomic .summit  conferences  involving  rep- 
resentatives from  the  entire  spectrum  of 
our  economy.  President  Ford  has  deliv- 
ered his  economic  address  to  Congress 

I  commend  the  President  for  develop- 
ing a  comprehensive  program  to  fight 
the  twin  problems  of  Inflation  and  reces- 
sion. Much  of  it  I  support.  Other  parts. 
In  my  judgment,  need  to  be  strength- 
ened: and  still  further  parts  I  want  to 
study  before  I  take  a  position  on  them. 

I  think  that  this  Is  Congress  respcn- 
.slbillty.  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  develop  an  alternative  program  when 
we  disagree  with  the  President,  and  we 
cannot  just  sit  back  and  wait  for  him 
to  take  the  initiative.  It  is  time  for  this 
Chamber  as  well  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  provide  some  strong  lead- 
ership in  combating  the  problem  of  In- 
flation. 

Now,  the  President's  proposal  to  create 
a  National  Energy  Board  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  policy  to  reduce  imports 
and  increase  domestic  production  of  oil. 
Ls  essential  If  we  are  to  reduce  our  re- 
liance on  high-priced  foreign  oil.  Sim- 
ilarly, his  call  for  an  energy  conserva- 
tion ethic,  coupled  with  his  call  for  an 
increase  In  gasoline  mileage,  should  start 
us  on  the  road  to  eventual  Independence 
of  foreign  oil  supplies. 

I  hope  voluntary-  methods  will  work. 
There  is  nothing  more  important,  in  my 
judgment,  than  that  every  citizen  in  tills 
countrv'  does  become  aware  of  our  energy 
crisis  and  take  in  his  own  personal  life 
the  sttps  that  are  necessary  to  conserve 
energ>-  so  that  we  can  become  truly  in- 
dependent. 

I  also  applaud  the  President's  call  for 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  Increased  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  antitrust  laws. 
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I  have  always  believed  that  a  Arm 
antitrust  policy  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective methods  of  reducing  the  anti- 
competitive, inflationary  pressures  In  our 
economy. 

The  President's  call  for  the  establLsh- 
ment  of  a  National  Commission  on  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  to  study  and  recommend 
changes  in  the  Inflationary  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Federal  Government 
should  result  in  the  repeal  of  many  ar- 
chaic special  interest  protective  laws 
which  have  encouraged  inefficiency  and 
thereby  promoted  inflation. 

The  enactment  of  the  trade  reform 
bill,  on  which  I  have  spent  many  hours 
in  the  ptist  few  months,  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  deal  effectively  in  the 
world  trade  markets. 

Upon  the  return  of  Congress,  I  think 
the  first  order  of  business  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  as  well  as  Congress,  is  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  a  tax  reform, 
review  the  proposals  of  the  President  as 
well  as  such  other  matters  as  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  and  tax  credits. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  have  serious 
reservations  about  the  President's  most 
publicized  proposal  to  impose  a  5  per- 
cent surtax  on  incomes  above  $15,000. 
The  President  has  asked  Congress  to 
limit  Federal  spending  to  $300  billion 
and  to  enact  a  tax  increase  to  cover  the 
cost  of  our  deficit  spending  policies. 

Once  again  the  middle-income  people 
of  America,  the  group  which  receives  the 
least  amount  of  Government  benefits, 
are  being  asked  to  pay  for  excessive  Gov- 
eniment  spending. 

Over  the  past  15  years  the  lower  in- 
come groups  have  had  their  taxes  con- 
tinually reduced  while  the  middle-income 
groups  have  been  pushed  into  higher  and 
higher  tax  brackets  to  pay  for  more  and 
more  Federal  spending.  I  believe  that 
every-  taxpayer  in  this  country  should  pay 
his  or  her  fair  share.  But,  it  .seems  to  me, 
the  middle-income  taxpayer  is  being 
asked  to  pay  a  larger  and  larger  share. 
I  do  not  blame  the  President  for  his 
tax  increase  proposal.  He  has  asked 
Congress  to  enact  a  5 -percent  surcharge 
in  order  to  raise  $5  billion  because  Con- 
gress has  not  had  the  guts  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending.  If  Congress  could  reduce 
Federal  spending,  not  just  to  $300  billion 
but  to  $295  billion,  there  would  not  be 
r.eed  to  impose  a  tax  increase  on  the 
already  suffering  American  people. 

The  day  after  the  President's  speech 
I  introduced  a  bill,  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Buckley,  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Senator  Proxmhue. 
Senator  McClure,  Senator  Curtis,  Sen- 
ator Bartlett,  and  Senator  Dominick  to 
authorize  the  President  to  set  a  firm  $295 
billion  spending  ceiling.  This  morning 
Senators  Fannin,  Hruska,  and  Hansen 
will  introduce  legislation  which  would 
also  cut  Federal  spending  in  order  to 
avoid  the  need  for  the  tax  surtax. 

Mr.  President,  this  Congress,  this  Sen- 
ate, has  agreed  several  times  on  a  budget 
level  of  $295  billion.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  face  up  to  the  problem  of 
whether  we  mean  what  we  say.  Congress 
can  either  continue  to  spend  st  deficit 
levels  and  impose  a  tax  increase  or  It 
can  make  some  very  hard  end  choices, 
reduce  spending  and,  thereby,  help  re- 
strain inflation. 


I  admit.  Mr.  President,  that  my  pro- 
posal is  tough.  I  admit  that,  if  we  are 
going  to  cut  back  to  these  levels  that  it  is 
going  to  hurt  many  Federal  programs. 
But.  if  there  is  one  feeling  or  reaction 
I  am  getting  from  the  people  back  home 
in  Delaware,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
to  whom  one  talks,  there  is  an  agreement 
to  hold  down  Federal  spending. 

Proponents  of  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams claim  that  substantial  cuts  can- 
not be  made  in  the  budget  without  elim- 
inating many  favorite  programs. 

Perhaps  this  is  true  in  some  cases,  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  are  savings 
that  can  be  made  that  would  not  hurt 
the  programs,  would  not  hurt  the  goals 
of  the  programs,  and  that  would  make 
for  a  much  more  efficient  executive 
branch. 

Just  let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  illus- 
trations of  what  I  speak. 

Recently,  I  was  successful  in  elimi- 
nating from  a  defense  appropriation  bill 
$100  million  for  air-conditioning  in 
military  homes  in  Hawaii. 

Paradoxically,  the  military  commands 
in  Hawaii  did  not  favor  it,  but  when  it 
got  to  the  Pentagon  they  insisted  that 
because  they  had  a  certain  policy  thi.s 
air-conditioning  should  be  made  avail- 
able, even  though  very  few  private  homes 
in  Hawaii  are  so  air-conditioned. 

That  is  only  $100  million,  but  let  me 
give  another  illustration. 

Tills  year  it  is  proposed  we  spend  some- 
thing like  $2  billion  for  transportation 
on  the  part  of  Federal  employees.  In  my 
judgment.  $2  billion  is  a  mighty  big  sum. 
I  had  hoped  yesterday  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  that  by  25  percent.  Because 
of  the  time  restraints  I  was  imable  to, 
but  I  Intend  to  offer  my  amendment 
when  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  is  brought  up  again. 

If  we  could  just  reduce  Federal  travel - 
iwg  by  25  percent,  we  could  save  nearly 
$500  million. 

I  admit  and  agree  that  there  are  many 
time-s  where  travol  is  essential,  that  face- 
to-face  meetings  are  superior  to  a  letter 
or  a  telephone,  but  in  these  days  I  think 
that  a  $1.5  billion  budget  for  travel  is 
more  than  adequate. 

I  am  of  the  firm  conviction,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  by  savings  of  this  kind  we  can 
improve  the  efflcltncy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  are  saying 
that  $295  billion  is  too  low,  that  we  should 
accept  the  President's  figure  of  $300 
billion. 

I  disigree.  I  think  we  should  try  for 
a  lower  figure.  I  tliink  we  have  no  rieht 
to  ask  the  American  people  to  pay  higher 
taxes  until  we  have  been  succes.sful  in 
eliminating  every  drop  of  waste  and  non- 
essential programs  in  the  Federal  budget 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROTH  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  very  happy  to  join 
with  my  dlstingui-^htd  colleague  from 
Delaware  In  his  continuing  battle  to  re- 
duce Federal  expenditures. 

I  think  the  point  must  be  made  and 
made  strongly,  first,  that  the  Senate  has 
already  not  once,  but  twice,  affirmed  its 
o-wn  conviction  that  a  ceiling  ought  to  be 
established  of  $295  billion. 

True,  we  have  not  matched  that 
rhetoric  with  actions  yet,  and  indeed, 


we  must,  but  the  second  point  that  the 
Senator  makes  and  makes  well  must  be 
underscored,  that  an  Increase  in  taxes 
requires  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

The  Government  Itself  should  be  in  a 
position  to  make  some  sacrifice  before 
imposing  that  kind  of  a  burden  upon  the 
people  of  this  coimtr>'. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  I  join  with  him  in  that 
resolution.  I  will  join  with  any  other 
constructive  efforts  that  might  be 
brought  up  in  this  body  to  trim  govern- 
ment spending  and  avoid  the  necessity 
for  the  tax  increase  that  Is  Impelled  only 
by  the  irresponsibihty  of  Congress  in 
spending  more  money  than  we  have,  as, 
indeed,  inflation  has  been  caused  in  ex- 
actly that  same  way. 

But  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  leader- 
ship, commend  htm  for  that,  the  dedica- 
tion he  has  shown,  and  pledge  my  con- 
tinued support  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  hear  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  economic  responsibility  and 
the  need  to  cut  spending.  But  I  see  very- 
Uttle  action  In  that  direction.  I  am  afraid 
that  there  are  too  many-  in  Congress  who 
think  that  the  talk  is  a  good  substitute 
for  the  act.  But  inflation  is  not  the  kind 
of  monster  which  Is  easily  scared.  Not 
even  loud  noises  will  have  anv  effect  at 
all. 

Mr.  President,  while  at  the  recent 
Summit  Conference  many  people  were 
busy  explaining  that  inflation  w-as  Indeed 
an  evil,  others  concentrated  on  their  own 
special  concerns  and  ways  to  keep  their 
own  groups  solvent.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  those  closest  to  the  money  mar- 
kets were  unanimous  in  requesting  a 
balanced  budget.  The  Federal  Reserve 
report,  sifter  its  remarks  on  the  monetary 
situation  added: 

■We  also  hope  that  fiscal  policy  will  soon 
actively  Join  In  the  struggle  against  inflation 
A  flscal  policy  that  Is  tilted  toward  surpluses 
Instead  of  deficits  can  make  an  enormous 
contribution  to  curbing  Inflation  and  to 
lowering  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  some  of  the  statements  on  flscal 
responsibility  made  at  the  Siunmit  Con- 
ference be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  t)elng  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  by  Mb.  Gn-BERT  R.  Ellis,  Chaib- 

man   and  i»reeident,   hovsehold  finance 

Corp. 

Confidence  in  the  future  of  this  economy 
and  its  monetary  system  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  implementation  of  a 
program  to  control  Inflation.  This  confidence 
can  only  come  about  as  a  result  of  a  total 
priority  commitment  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  balanced  budget 
and  continued,  although  less  severe  mone- 
tary restraint.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
earnestness  of  commitment,  there  should  be 
an  across-the-board  cut  in  all  expenditures, 
followed  by  selectivf  cuts  of  greater  amounts. 
Cuts  In  federal  spending  must  include  so- 
called  entlilement  programs  and  in  view 
of  the  critical  nature  cl  our  situation,  there 
should  be  a  moratorium  on  new  spending 
programs. 

Control  over  the  expenditures  and  borrow- 
ings of  federally  sponsored  credit  agencies  is 
necessary.  These  agency  borrowings  along 
with  government  guaranteed  debt  have  an 
Inflationary    Impact    on    the    economy    and 
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Statkjmnt  Bt  Dr  Grovxb  W  Snslet,  Exkttt- 
Tivi;  Vici:  Presidbvt.  NationIi-  Association 
OF  Mi'TT-Ai.  Savings  Banks 
The  underlying  and  most  {^rvaslve  Infla- 
tionary force  In  the  United  Stajtes  in  the  past 
decade  has  been  federal  budgtt  deficits  and 
expansive  federal  credit  profrswns  outside 
the  budget.  Unless  the  rate  of  ijiflatlon  abates 
more  rapidly  than  anticipated  or  serious  un- 
employment develops,  a  budgrtt  surplus — or 
at  least  a  balance — should  9«  the  objec- 
tive of  public  policy.  Ideall/  It  would  be 
desirable  to  create  a  federal  budget  sur- 
plus to  offset,  at  least  In  paft,  the  stimu- 
lative effect  of  heavy  borrolFlngs  by  the 
federal  agencies  that  operate  outside  the 
budget  This  would  reduce  tlie  Intolerable 
burden  currently  placed  on  n»netary  policy 
which  has  resulted  In  InadaQuate  private 
credit  and  excessively  high  fcterest  rates. 
Major  victims  have  been  thrltt  Institutions 
and  their  dep>osltors.  home  mortgage  borrow- 
ers, and  the  housing  Industry. 

To  achieve  a  more  neutral  federal  fiscal 
policy,  expenditures  should  te  reduced  to 
less  than  •300  billion  In  flsc*!  1976.  With 
respect  to  specific  programs,  vw  do  not  b«ve 
the  expertise  to  weigh  the  relWlve  merits  of 
the  wide  range  of  existing  federal  national 
security,  social  welfare  and  ottier  programB, 
which  may  all  be  desirable  Jn  their  own 
right.  We  believe,  however.  th»t  Inflation  Is 
of  emergency  proportions,  and  that  no  fed- 
deral  program  should  be  Iminune  to  the 
strictest  scrutiny. 

The  need  for  stringent  expenditure  control 
Is  all  the  more  necessary  since,  In  at  least  one 
area.  Increased  spending  may  be  necessary  to 
alleviate  Inequities  resulting  from  a  vigor- 
ous antl-lnflatlon  effort.  In  this  regard,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  a  lengthened 
period  of  unemployment  compensation, 
manpower  retraining,  and  public  service  em- 
ployment which  would  enabl*  government 
at  all  levels  to  act  as  -employer  of  last  re- 
sort" in  areas  where  unemplo^ent  Is  In- 
tolerably high. 

Reductions  in  expenditures  should  have 
top  priority  in  achieving  fiscal  restraint.  If 
expenditures  are  not  reduced  Bufficlently. 
»"^wever,  then  a  tax  increase  Kay  be  neces- 
sary If  inflation  Is  to  be  conltolled  and  If 
continued  over-rellance  on  Hftonetary  re- 
straint Is  to  be  avoided.  Any  tax  change 
'«hould  be  structured  so  as:  (1)  to  encourage 
private  .saving  and  productive  investment; 
and  (2)  to  re.straln  consumption  of  item.s 
which  are  In  particularly  shot-t  supply,  as 
for  example,  .selective  excise  taxes  designed 
to  encourage  production  of  low-power,  fuel- 
saving  automobiles. 

The  most  effective  action  tjiat  could  be 
taken  quickly  would  be  to  pn>vld«  tax  ex- 
emption or  a  tax  credit  for  interest  earned 
on  savings  accounts  While  It  Is  important 
not  to  Impair  federal  revenues  at  this  time, 
this  kind  of  fax  relief  provides  several  over- 
riding advantages.  It  would  stimulate  sav- 
ing, esisentlal  In  the  projected  period  of 
capital  shortage.  In  particular,  It  would  al- 
leviate dislntermedlatlon  at  »iortagage-or- 
lented  thrift  Institutions,  and  provide  funds 
for  credit-starved  housing  maUcets.  And  fi- 
nally, the  estimated  revenue  I0es — about  $2 
billion  In  the  case  of  a  $1,000  exemption— Is 
probably  less  than  the  cost  of  #lrect  subsidy 
programs  to  housing,  through  an  expanded 
ONMA  FNMA  tandem  plan,  subsidized 
PHI.B  advances  to  savings  Institutions  and/ 
or  other  direct  subsidy  progrants  which  may 
be  adapted  If  the  hotislng  crtsfc  worsens. 

It  is  the  respon.slblllty  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  serve  as  the  econemtc  balance 
wheel  In  our  private  enterprise  system,  off- 
setting excesses  in  the  prlvat*  sector  and 
cushioning  the  Impact  of  external  inflation- 
ary forces.  This  essential  functtbn  should  b« 
restored  through  a  determined  policy  of  fiscal 


restraint,  shaped  In  a  manner  to  promote 
equity  among  Income  groups  and  to  promote 
private  saving,  the  basic  source  of  funds  for 
nonlnflatlonary  capital  fprmatlon  and  In- 
creases In  productive  capacity. 

Statement  or  Oatloro  Prkxman,  Chaismai*, 
TH.r  KnisT  National  Bank  of  Chicaoo 
In  the  face  of  Infiatlon,  stagnation  and  an 
Inadequate  savings  stream  to  meet  our  over- 
whelming capital  needs.  If  fiscal  policy  Is  to 
adequately  finance  the  government  In  a  non- 
Inflationary  way,  It  should  be  designed  to — 

1.  Stimulate  Productivity; 

2.  Moderate  Consumption:  and 

3.  Equalize  the  Btirdens  of  the  Antl -Infla- 
tionary Program. 

1.  American  labor  needs  more  and  better 
tools  If  It  Is  to  produce  more  and  enjoy  more 
One  of  the  major  causes  of  our  Inflation  has 
been  Inadequate  productivity  due  to  Insuffi- 
cient Investment  In  more  productive  equip- 
ment. Inflation  further  discourages  needed 
Investment.  Significant  tax  Incentives  should 
be  employed  to  Increase  Investment,  perhaps 
by  relating  depreciation  of  new  plant,  equip- 
ment and  energy  sources  to  future  replace- 
ment cost  or  a  governmentally-determlned 
equivalent  formula  rather  than  to  historical 
cost. 

2.  Fiscal  policy  should  moderate  both  pri- 
vate consumption  and  government  expendi- 
tures. While  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  limit 
the  rise  in  consumption  at  this  time,  the 
program  should  seek  to  avoid  any  too-rapid 
expansion  In  the  future.  Savings  should  be 
encouraged  perhaps  by  an  Interest  credit 
similar  to  the  dividend  credit  (but  applied 
only  to  increases  in  savings).  Incidentally, 
this  should  be  helpful  to  the  thrift  Institu- 
tions. 

Balancing  the  overall  budget  (Including 
the  federal  agencies)  would  be  most  helpful. 
Although  the  manner  of  financing  deter- 
mines the  extent  thereof,  any  budget  deficit 
tends  to  expand  the  money  supply.  While 
monetary  expansion  from  this  cause  may 
have  no  economic  result  different  from  other 
elements  increasing  the  money  supply,  a  bal- 
anced budget  would  be  understood  by  the 
citizenry  as  an  acceptance  by  the  govern- 
ment of  disciplines  comparable  to  those  to 
which  they  are  to  be  subjected.  Hence,  It 
would  have  desirable  political  significance.  It 
would  have  added  economic  expenditures 
rather  than  higher  taxes  as  this  would  per- 
mit Increased  savings  and  Investment. 

3.  To  be  effective,  an  antl-lnflatlonary  pro- 
gram must  be  sustained  for  .several  years  To 
make  this  possible  the  program  must  have 
the  support  of  the  people.  That  support  re- 
quires both  (a)  more  accurate  profit  report- 
ing and  (b)  an  equitable  dLstrlbutlon  of  the 
burden  resulting  from  the  antl-lnflatlonary 
program. 

Statement  bt  M  R.  Hsllif,  President,  Credit 
Union  National  Association.  Inc 

Persistent  and  substantial  growth  In  Fed- 
eral Government  spending  without  corre- 
sponding tax  increases  has  been  a  notable 
aspect  of  fiscal  policy  during  the  past  10 
years  The  resulting  monetlzatlon  of  the 
Federal  debt  has  been  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  present  Inflation  and  high  Interest 
rates  Therefore,  any  antl-lnflatlon  fiscal 
policy  must  set  Gtovemment  and  agency 
spending  at  a  level  which  will  have  minimal 
Impact  on  financial  markets.  Failure  to 
achieve  such  a  revenue-expenditure  balance 
will.  In  large  part,  offset  any  gains  which 
could  be  made  from  the  easing  of  monetary 
policy 

A  positive  factor  for  the  long  run  Is  the 
development  of  the  new  Congressional  budg- 
et process.  The  use  of  this  process,  developing 
a  closer  relationship  between  Congress  and 
the  executive  on  budget  matters,  will  allow 
for  greater  discussion  and  better  under- 
standing of  the  Impact  of  Federal  spending 
on  the  level  of  economic  activity 

At  this  time  It  would  be  unwise  to  commit 


the  1976  budget  to  any  particular  level  of 
spending  of  surplus/ deficit  position.  In  light 
of  the  many  economic  problems  facing  the 
Nation.  It  would  be  well  to  maintain  maxi- 
mum flexibility  and  adjust  spending  In  re- 
sponse to  the  changing  economic  circum- 
stances of  the  intervening  months.  Exces- 
sive focus  on  the  Federal  budget  carries  the 
danger  of  oversimplifying  the  problem. 


Statxmknt  bt  Mr.  Donald  T.  Rxoam,  Chaii- 

MAN  or  thx  Board,  Mxrrill  Ltncb,  Pxxrcs, 

Pknnes  and  Smith,  Inc. 

Leadership  In  tbe  war  against  InflatlaQ 
must  come  from  the  Federal  Oovernment.  It 
must  come  now.  Every  weapon,  fiscal, 
monetary  or  otherwise,  must  be  employed. 
Sound  fiscal  policies  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  the  moet  potent  weapon  in  our  ar- 
senal to  combat  Inflation. 

As  a  flrst  step,  there  should  be  an  Immedi- 
ate reduction  in  the  level  of  expenditures 
budgeted  for  flscal  1975.  An  effective  way  to 
accomplish  this  and  to  avoid  prolonged  de- 
bate about  particular  programs  would  be  to 
Insist  upon  moderate  reductions  acroes-the- 
bo€ird.  I  recommend  a  two- to- three  percent 
reduction  for  every  branch,  department, 
agency.  Such  an  action  would  avoid  serloua 
damage  to  any  single  program.  But  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  fiscal  1975  spend- 
ing to  around  $300  blUlon.  State  and  local 
governments  should  be  urged  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  fiscal  1976  and  beyond, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  balance  the 
budgets  at  all  levels  of  government.  Such 
near  and  longer-term  restraints  by  all  go»- 
emments  would  relieve  the  demand  pressures 
that  are  fueling  Inflation  and  are  straining 
our  economy  beyond  Its  capacity. 

Fiscal  policy  should  be  aimed  at  expanding 
the  nation's  Industrial  capacity  to  meet  fu- 
ture needs,  particularly  In  areas  where  short- 
ages exist.  And  Investors,  who  are  the  source 
of  funds  for  this  expansion,  must  be  at- 
tracted back  Into  the  capital  markets. 

Investment  must  be  encouraged  by  changes 
In  our  tax  and  other  laws.  The  Investment 
tax  credit  should  be  Increased,  particularly 
for  energy  development.  Capital  gains  taxa- 
tion should  be  reformed  to  encourage  equity 
investment.  Withholding  taxes  cm  dividends 
and  Interest  to  foreign  Investors  should  be 
eliminated.  These  flscal  policies  combined 
with  similar  vigorous  actions  In  monetary 
and  other  policies  should  enable  our  nation 
to  get  a  handle  on  Inflation. 

Mr  ROTH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  who  has  been  a 
leader  In  thl.s  field  of  trvin^  to  bring  flscal 
responsibility  Into  the  Government 
picture. 

The  Senator  is  perfectly  correct  in 
Dolntlng  out  that  already  this  Senate  has 
twice  shown  it  is  flrmlv  on  record  of 
holding  the  Federal  budget  of  $295 
billion. 

I  cannot  stress  too  much  that  I  think 
It  is  of  complete  Importance  that  we 
mean  what  we  say  and  that  we  do  not 
do  a,<!  one  Member  of  Congress  once  told 
me.  that  he  voted  for  every  spending 
program  and  for  everv  tax  cut  and  got 
elected  by  the  biggest  majority  that  year 
In  Congress. 

This  Is  not  going  to  make  for  flscal 
responsibility.  We  have  to  set  a  celling, 
then  we  have  to  have  the  courage  by  our 
votes  to  live  by  It.  and  this  is  where  the 
Senate  has  failed  It  ha.s  set  a  target, 
but  H  has  not  had  the  courage  to  live  up 
to  that  target 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROTH  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 
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Mr  DOMENICI.  Although  I  do  not 
join  in  the  Senator's  specific  resolution, 
I  think  what  I  have  to  add  to  the  dis- 
cussion ^'ould  be  germane  to  what  the 
Senator  says. 

At  the  mini  summit  on  local  govern- 
ments, facts  were  discussed  at  length 
about  categorical  grant  programs. 

I  am  aware  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's efforts  at  trying  to  put  some  per- 
spective on  the  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House.  But  the  facts  came  out.  There  are 
still  1,086  categorical  grants  to  city, 
county.  State  and  units  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  require  $43  billion  worth  of 
expenditures  to  fund  them.  Everyone 
there  agreed,  as  representatives  of  Gov- 
ernors, counties,  and  cities 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  have  1  minute  of  Senator 
Griffin's  time  to  finish  this  statement. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Everyone  there  agreed 
that  if  those  local  units  of  government 
were  given  the  privilege,  that  is,  the  per- 
mission to  collect  these  categorical 
grants,  that  they  would  take  10  or  15 
percent  less  than  what  they  are  getting 
now. 

I  think  it  is  easy  to  use  arithmetic  and 
find  that  would  be  $4  bUlion  to  $5  billion 
Just  on  that  score. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  just  like  to  reem- 
phaslze  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  said. 

In  my  contacts  with  people  all  over  ths 
ooimtry  and  particularly  in  my  State  of 
Delaware,  they  are  gravely  concerned 
about  this  mish-mash  of  hundreds  of 
categorlcsa  programs,  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering them,  the  cost  of  securing  the 
funds,  with  a  relatively  small  percent- 
age of  the  funds  going  to  those  we  are 
seeking  to  aid. 

(Later  in  the  day  the  following  pro- 
ceedings occurred: ) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  Joint  In  expressing  appreciation  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  for  the 
continuing  Important  contributions  he 
makes  to  the  deliberations  of  this  body. 
He  has  been  In  the  forefront  In  urging 
actions  by  the  Senate  which  will  right 
America's  course,  which  will  result  In 
our  being  able  ultimately  to  see  the  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

The  great  difficulties  Into  which  we 
have  gotten  were  not  brought  about  by 
accident.  They  did  not  occur  overnight 
They  result  from  a  long  policy  that  no 
longer  will  work  in  this  country,  that 
seems  based  on  belief  that  we  can  spend 
and  soend  and  expand  new  programs, 
seemingly  trying  ever  to  do  more  things 
In  all  facets  of  life  for  more  Americans. 
I  believe,  as  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  does,  that  government  can- 
not do  everything  for  people,  and  It 
<bould  not  try  to.  It  should  encourage  In- 
<li»try.  eflTorts,  work,  and  thrift,  and  It 
«bould  encourage  those  things,  among 


other  ways,  by  example.  So  I  applaud 
the  Senator  for  proposing  that  we  cut 
the  budget  and  that  we  restrict  spend- 
ing. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can 
attempt  to  meet  the  problems  of  these 
times,  and  certainly  one  is  to  cut  back 
on  spending,  to  slow  down  on  the  money 
that  is  poured  Into  progrsims  by  Govern- 
ment, delay  the  implementation  of  new 
programs,  and  stretch  out  efforts  that 
have  ah-eady  been  authorized  by  law. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  men- 
tioned earlier  that  there  was  introduced 
yesterday  a  Senate  resolution  urging 
that  not  more  than  $297  billion  be  spent 
in  this  flscal  year,  which  will  end  June  30, 
1975.  The  Senator  mentioned  that  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution  had  been  in- 
troduced yesterday.  I  had  Intended,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Panniw)  and  others,  to  Introduce  it  yes- 
terday; actually.  It  was  not  until  this 
morning  that  I  really  Introduced  It. 

But  I  think  the  thrust  of  It  conforms 
quite  closely  to  the  overaU  philosophy 
that  I  so  admire  In  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  who  has  exhibited  so  much 
fiscal  responsibility  and  leadership.  Not 
only  does  the  resolution  call  for  a  $297 
billion  spending  limitation,  but  It  pro- 
poses that  If  Congress  falls  to  exercise 
the  necessary  restraint  and  as  a  conse- 
quence expenditures  go  beyond  that 
amount,  then  there  shall  be  brought  Into 
effect  immediately  a  surtax  of  5  percent 
on  all  income-tax  payers  for  the  taxable 
year  1975. 

The  purpose  of  this,  of  course,  is  to  let 
us  know  that  It  Is  our  responsibility  to 
take  the  lead  in  cutting  back  mi  expendi- 
tures, and  If  we  fall  to  take  those  actions 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  take,  then  the  surtax  that  we  be- 
lieve Is  necessary  will  be  the  direct  re- 
sult of  our  excessive  spending  habits.  I 
would  urge  that  all  Senators  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  the  logic  which  is 
contained  In  this  pr(^)08al  first  put  to- 
gether by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona fMr.  Panntm)  .  It  has  real  merit. 

I  think  that  there  are  many  things  we 
need  to  do.  I  happened  to  hear  Mrs.  Law- 
rence speak  at  the  summit  conference  in 
Washington  here  following  the  series  of 
mini-summit  conferences  around  the 
country,  and  of  all  the  presentations 
made  down  there,  hers  was  the  most  Im- 
pressive so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

She  pointed  out  that  the  businessman 
is  the  person  who  Is  responsible  for  the 
jobs  that  account  for  the  great  produc- 
tivity of  America,  and  that  those  jobs, 
which  are  directly  related  to  the  high 
standard  of  living  we  are  privileged  to 
enjoy  In  this  country,  wane  about  be- 
cause of  business  activity;  that  80  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  taxes  paid  are  paid  be- 
cause of  the  generation  of  Income  that 
comes  directly  from  business.  She  said 
that  It  was  high  time  that  we  stopped 
trying  to  harass  business,  as  so  many  of 
us  seem  ever  Inclined  to  do;  that  we  pass 
bill  after  bill  after  bill,  we  Impose  law 
after  law  after  law,  and  administrative 
regulations  are  put  on  that  simply  make 
It  tougher  every  year  for  people  to  con- 
tinue In  business. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  nor  was  she,  by 
any  means,  that  there  should  be  no  laws 
In  this  country,  that  there  should  be  no 
regulations  in  this  coimtry,  but  rather. 


by  implication,  I  think,  she  made  the 
point  that  more  and  more  businessmen 
are  concluding  that  it  really  is  not  worth- 
while trying  to  comply  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing cascade  of  regulations  and  laws 
that  make  it  almost  Impossible  to  en- 
gage in  business  activity.  The  average 
businessman  finds  that  more  and  more 
of  his  time  and  more  and  more  of  the 
time  of  employees  whose  pay  comes  from 
his  profit,  if  there  is  smy  profit,  is  given 
over  to  filling  in  Government  reports, 
trying  to  read  Government  regulations, 
making  certain  that  the  activities  are  in 
conformance  with  the  latest  laws  of  the 
land.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  Mrs. 
Lawrence  said  pec^le  should  know  about 
and  should  be  aware  of. 

She  said  further  that  most  of  us  do  not 
really  understand  what  Government 
costs.  We  see  new  laws  passed,  and  we 
think  they  may  be  helpful,  and  we  do 
not  ask  ourselves  to  balance  them  out,  to 
see  if  the  advantages  that  might  result 
from  them  are  worth  the  cost  and  the 
harassment  to  business  that  result  from 
them. 

She  put  the  issue  this  way,  which  I 
thought  stated  it  ver\-  well:  She  said, 

You  know,  the  average  person  probably 
accepts  consumer  protection  concepts  and  all 
of  the  other  Ideas  that  we  have  had.  We  all 
want  to  clean  up  the  landscape,  the  air,  and 
the  water. 

And  though  she  did  not  mention  this 
precisely,  I  mention  It  now  because  I 
think  it  is  relevsint:  we  all  want  to  do 
these  things,  but  It  is  not  until  we  start 
paying  the  bills  that  we  may  seriously 
ask  ourselves,  how  much  and  how  quickly 
do  we  want  to  accomplish  ? 

Mrs.  LawTence  said  if  you  were  to  give 
the  average  American  taxpayer  $100  and 
then  say  to  him,  "How  much  of  this  $100 
that  has  been  given  to  you  are  you  will- 
ing to  pay  out  for  new  laws  that  are  in- 
tended to  protect  or  guarantee  or  en- 
hance your  rights  or  privileges  as  a  citi- 
zen," It  Is  likely  that  there  would  be  far 
fewer  laws  passed  and  Imposed  at  the 
taxpayers  cost  and  expense  than  is  the 
case  presently, 

I  think  that  Senators  would  find  it  ex- 
tremely Instructive  and  worthwhile  to 
read  the  veir  short  speech  that  Mrs 
Lawrence  made  at  the  Summit  Confer- 
ence. I  put  It  in  the  Record  today  in 
order  that  they  could  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  those  who  may  not  have 
been  in  attendance  down  there.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  all  of  us  would  recognize  her 
very  unique  and  unusual  talent  in  being 
able  to  focus  on  a  problem  with  few  words 
in  a  manner  that  graphically  demon- 
strates the  problem. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  that  I  hope  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  be  responsive 
to  what  the  people  of  America  want.  The 
concerns  in  this  country  are  the  concerns 
of  Inflation.  They  are  concerns  that  deal 
with  unemployment,  with  loss  of  Jobs, 
with  shortages.  All  of  these  things,  I 
think,  can  better  be  served  if  we  give 
business  a  better  opportunity,  a  little 
fairer  break  In  being  able  to  get  back 
into  production,  to  employ  people,  to  gen- 
erate Incomes  so  that  people,  employees, 
as  well  as  business,  can  have  the  taxes 
necessary  to  bring  this  Federal  budget 
more  nearly  in  balance. 
That  has  been  a  repeated  theme  that 
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I  have  heard  expressed  I  maiiy  times  by 
my  good  friend,  the  S€n>,t<5r  from  Dela- 
ware, and  I  join  him  ifl  his  leadership 
and  I  salute  him  for  hli  perceptiveness 
and  courage,  and  I  wishpim  well  in  his 
endeavors.  I  thank  him.    ! 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield   for   a   qvlestlon? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to. 

Mr.  ROTH  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's legislative  proposil — his  and  that 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona — it 
is  his  Intent  to  give  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  Congress,  a  chcnce.  Either  they 
can  vote  for  holding  down  spending — 
and  even  that  is  goinj  to  take  some 
tough  decisions,  we  all  aigrce — or  if  they 
want  to  increase  the  .spading  then  they 
are  going  to  have  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
support  the  surtax. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  the  idea  of  this 
resolution,  and  it  is  to  plaice  the  responsi- 
bility very  clearly  an4  unequivocally 
where  it  needs  to  be  placfd,  and  it  would 
place  it  right  here  in  Congress. 

I  think  there  should  he  no  doubt  at 
all  that  we  have  the  ability,  we  have  the 
opportunity,  to  do  something  about  in- 
flation. And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  fall 
to  take  those  .steps  whicji  can  result  in 
the  budget  being  cut  back,  then  we 
ought  to  know,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  we  who 
have  made  necessary  the  imposition  of 
a  surtax  on  Incomes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Will  the  !  Senator  agree 
that  the  lack  of  confldenoB  that  has  been 
reflected  in  recent  studlef  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  as  far  as  Cflngres-s  Ls  con- 
cerned Is  partly,  at  lea^  partly,  based 
on  the  fact  that  Congress  will  vote  for  a 
particular  spending  limiteition  but  sub- 
sequently in  votes  on  spepdmg  they  will 
violate  this  ceiling  time,  after  time  so 
that  they  have  the  best  ©f  both  worlds. 
They  can  claim  that  their  supported  re- 
duced spending  because  tl^y  voted  for  an 
overall  spending  llmitiitfcn.  But  when 
the  hard  votes  came  up,  w^en  the  spend- 
ing votes  came  up.  they  wfre  on  the  other 
side,  but  nobody  ever  ad<|ed  them  up  to 
see  where  they  stood. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  could  6ot  agree  more 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,     i 

I  remember  his  grea^  predecessor. 
Senator  John  Williams,  tlje  former  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  thi  First  State, 
when  he.  alonp  with  Senator  Smathers 
of  Florida,  introduced  ^e  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment  which  wa.s  In- 
tended precisely  to  limt;  the  overall 
spending  authority  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  jnay  have  one- 
half  minute.  | 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRDJMr  President, 
such  ujianimous-consent-  requests  are 
unheard  of  anymore.  I  ask  unanimous 
constnt  that  2  minutes  from  the  time  al- 
lotted  

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  Pre.-^ldeat,  there  is  time 

remaining 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRO-  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  allow  me,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  3  minutes  of  tlie  time  allotted 
to  the  distinguished  majoElty  leader  may 
be  allotted  to  the  distingufched  Senators. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  other  side  very, 
very  much 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  after  the  passage  of  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers  amendment  we  went 
right  along  pursuing  our  merry  course  as 
we  always  had  done.  The  only  thing  we 
had  to  do  differently  was  to  provide  with 
each  appropriation  that  the  limitation 
Imposed  by  the  Williams-Smathers 
amendment  would  not  apply  to  this  par- 
ticular appropriation.  So  really  I  think  It 
does  bear  out  the  point  that  my  colleague 
from  Delaware  makes  when  he  says  that 
this  attitude,  this  cavalier  disregard  for 
what  we  say,  on  the  one  hand,  as  we  do 
something  else,  on  the  other,  does.  In- 
deed, finds  reflection  In  the  growing  dis- 
trust £ind  disgust  that  Is  evidenced  by 
more  and  more  Americans  toward  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  very  able  le^ership  in 
this  area.  I  know  of  no  one  In  Congress 
who  has  been  more  concerned,  who  has 
been  willing  to  put  his  vote  where  his 
voice  is  In  holding  down  Federal  spending 
and  be  fiscally  responsible,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  contributions. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  3  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 


GROUND       TRANSPORT       REORGA- 
NIZATION   ACT    OF    1974 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
stand  today  on  the  brink  of  an  economic 
depression  generated  in  part  by  our  al- 
most total  reliance  on  petroleum- 
powered  cars  and  trucks  for  virtually  pil 
of  our  transport  needs.  At  a  time  of 
mounting  concern  over  Inflation,  we  are 
spending  more  than  $50  billion  a  year  to 
fuel  oiu:  cars  and  trucks.  That  figure  will 
Increase  with  the  rise  in  world  oil  prices. 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  use  automo- 
biles for  everything.  And  yet,  alone 
amoiig  the  Industrialized  countries  of  the 
world,  we  have  no  real  alternatives:  No 
high-speed  trains;  no  modem,  attrac- 
tive fume-free  buses;  and  very  little 
rapid  rail  transit.  If  we  could  use  trains 
and  mass  transit  for  half  of  our  trans- 
port needs,  we  would  save  an  estimated 
billions  barrels  of  oil  each  year — enough 
to  cool  the  hottest  flames  of  our  inflation. 

America  was  once  the  leader  in  ground 
transportation.  We  built  the  largest  sub- 
way, and  we  established  rail  and  bus  sys- 
tems in  every  major  city.  We  spanned  the 
continent,  from  Cormectlcut  to  Califor- 
nia, with  a  network  of  railroads  and 
highways  which  became  the  envy  of  the 
entire  world. 

Now,  In  1874,  we  have  fallen  behind. 
Our  subways  are  overcrowded  and  out- 
moded. Our  railroads,  with  their  rusting 


locomotives  and  dilapidated  roadbeds, 
are  being  dismantled.  Our  rattle-bang] 
smoke-belching  buses  bog  down  in  traf- 
fic with  cars  and  trucks  which  creep 
along  our  Nation's  expressways  at  an 
average  speed  of  from  5  to  12  mUes  per 
hour.  Long  gone  are  the  days  when  we 
can  travel  to  work  and  back  In  relative 
comfort  and  at  a  reasonable  speed. 

First  in  space  flight,  America  has  be- 
come a  second-rate  nation  in  ground 
travel.  Ask  travelers  returning  from  Eu- 
rope how  this  country  compares.  They 
tell  you  there  Is  a  "bus  gap."  Even  in 
Moscow,  where  I  visited  earlier  this  year, 
the  buses  and  subways  and  trains  look 
better  than  anything  built  In  the  United 
States.  Or  ask  Americans  home  from 
.Japan  what  they  think  of  this  country's 
rail  system.  Having  ridden  on  150-mlle- 
per-hour  "bullet  trains"  they  invariably 
respond  by  asking.  "What  ever  became  of 
America's  railroads?"  The  93d  Congress 
has  spent  a  lot  of  time  asking  that  same 
question. 

In  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly, testimony  brought  out  one  major 
cause  of  oiu"  transportation  dilemma: 
Control  over  the  production  of  public 
transport  equipment  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  thase  least  interested  In  Its 
development.  General  Motors,  for  exam- 
ple, dominates  the  production  not  only  of 
cars  and  trucks,  but  also  of  buses  and 
locomotives.  Last  year,  GM  manufac- 
tured roughly  half  of  the  Nation's  cars 
and  trucks,  mast  of  its  city  buses,  asd 
90  percent  of  all  bus  engines.  In  addition, 
it  produced  8  out  of  everj'  10  rail 
locomotives. 

During  the  course  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearings,  an  impressive  amount  of 
evidence  pixxiuced  strongly  Indicated 
that  General  Motor's  interlocking  con- 
trol of  the;;e  competing  methods  of  travel 
constitutes  a  serious  conflict  of  interest. 
By  virtue  of  its  unique  monopoly,  GM 
is  able  to  orchestrate  our  trar>sport  in- 
dustries to  promote  the  sale  of  Its  cars 
and  trucks.  The  economics  are  obvious: 
1  bus  can  eliminate  35  automobiles;  1 
streetcar,  subway,  or  rail  transit  vehicle 
can  supplant  50  pa.ssenger  cars;  1  train 
can  displace  1.000  cars  or  a  fleet  of  150 
cargo-laden  trucks.  Due  to  the  volume 
of  units  displaced.  QM's  siross  revenues 
are  10  times  greater  If  it  sells  cars  rather 
than  buses,  and  25  to  35  times  greater 
If  it  sells  cars  and  trucks  rather  than 
train  locomotives.  The  result  ims  been 
Inevitable:  A  drive  by  GM  to  maximise 
motor  vehicle  profits  at  the  expense  of 
mass  transit. 

Several  witnesses  testified  more  spe- 
cifically that  this  corporation  converted 
electric  railway  systems  to  GM  buses  In 
56  cities  throughout  the  country  includ- 
ing New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore. 
St.  Louis,  Oakland,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Los  Angeles.  The  simple  and  lasting  ef- 
fect of  replacing  pollution -free  urban 
rail  networks  with  smoke-belching  buses, 
according  to  these  witnesses,  was  to  di- 
vert patrons  to  automobiles. 

In  addition,  GM  used  Its  leverage  as 
the  Nation's  largest  shipper  to  convert 
America's  railroads  to  GM  dlesel  loco- 
motives. The  effect  of  this  conversion 
was  to  eliminate  an  important  tc^iWM' 
logical  alternative,  electric  trains,  which 
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might  have  helped  the  railroads  com- 
pete more  effectively  with  the  caj^  and 
trucks  OM  was  fundamentally  interested 
in  selling.  Today,  when  virtually  every 
other  advanced  nation  has  deetrlfled  its 
trains,  America  and  wiiat  is  left  of  Amer- 
ica's railroads  are  locked  in  to  OM  dlesel 
locomotives. 

General  Motors  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  its  views  to  the  antitrust 
subcommittee  on  the  Issue,  and  the  hear- 
ing record  contains  the  testimony  of  its 
several  witnesses,  voluminous  studies,  ap- 
pendices, charts,  tables,  iUustraUons,  and 
economic  data.  But  the  essential  charge 
of  interlocking  control  remains  unre- 
futed.  Today,  this  cc«T)oration  is  the 
dominant  force  shaping  American 
ground  transportation.  And  the  shape 
which  It  has  vigorously  promoted — a  civ- 
ilization clogged  with  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  cars  and  trucks,  choked  from 
clouds  of  automotive  exhausts,  and  de- 
prived of  access  to  public  transport  of 
any  kind — although  good  for  General 
Motors,  is  disastrous  for  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  America 
can  build  a  better  transportation  sys- 
tem for  all  its  inhabitants.  I  believe  that 
we  can  provide  attractive  alternatives 
to  cars  for  those  millions  of  Americans 
who  desperately  need  them,  including 
the  older  Americans,  who  live  in  many 
of  our  industrial  cities  and  who  lack  the 
opportunities  to  move  around  safely,  ef- 
ficiently, and  cheaply;  the  young,  who 
are  unable  to  purchase  vehicles  or  af- 
ford the  Insurance  costs;  ana  the  dis- 
abled, who  find  auto  travel  dlfiQcult  and 
public  transit  unavailable;  as  well  as 
those  who  prefer  modem  buses  and  high- 
speed trains  to  the  tedium  and  expCTise 
of  automobile  travel.  The  Ground  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1974,  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  is  a  step  In  that  direction. 
In  recent  weeks.  President  Ford  has 
urged  that  both  expanded  mass  transit 
and  vigorous  antitrust  enforcement  be 
employed  in  the  battle  against  Inflation. 
The  Ground  Transport  Reorganization 
Act  would  respond  on  both  of  these 
fronts. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  prohibit  In- 
terlocking control  by  automobile  man- 
ufacturers of  rival  transport  equipment 
Industries.  It  would  compel  General  Mo- 
tors, for  example,  to  divest  control  over 
bus  £ind  rail  production.  Title  n  would 
provide  for  a  short-term  Government- 
sponsored  reorganization  of  the  rail  and 
bus  equipment  industries.  To  expand 
capacity,  a  special  office  of  giDund  trans- 
port with  a  15-year  lifespan  would  con- 
struct new  rail  and  bus  manufacturing 
facilities  and  then  sell  them  off  to  pri- 
vate investors.  In  short,  this  bill  would 
create  a  public  transport  manufacturing 
Interest  in  a  country  which  for  half  a 
century  has  been  dominated  by  auto- 
makers and  highwaymen. 

There  Is  ample  precedent  for  this  type 
of  legislation.  In  1934.  Congress  passed 
the  McKellar-Black  Air  Mall  Act. 
which  had  the  effect  of  divesting  Gen- 
eral Motors  of  Its  control  of  air  trans- 
portation. On  the  Senate  floor,  40  years 
ago.  Senator  Hugo  Black  warned  that 
unless  the  proposed  legislation  were  en- 
acted, "omr  aviation  industry  is  definitely 
headed  for  General  Motors'  control."  At 
the  time,  OM  held  substantial  Interests 


in  both  aircraft  manufacturing  and  air 
transport  companies,  including  Eastern 
Air  Lines,  Western  Air  Lines,  TWA,  and 
United  Air  Lines,  Douglas  Aircraft,  and 
General  Aviation  Manufacturing  Co. 
Pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  the  1934  act, 
GM  substantially  disposed  of  Its  airline 
interests. 

After  that  legislation  was  enacted.  GM 
Chairman  Sloan  suggested  that  it  has 
entered  the  aviation  Industry  to  protect 
its  interests  in  the  promotion  of  automo- 
biles. He  said: 

We  got  into  aviation  because  we  thought 
the  airplane  would  be  an  Important  com- 
petitor of  the  automobile  and  we  felt  that 
we  had  to  gain  some  protection  by  "declaring 
ourselves  In"  the  aviation  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  General  Motors  has  "de- 
clared itself  in"  the  bus  and  locomotive 
industry,  too,  and  it  has  taken  over.  Had 
it  not  done  so.  perhaps  these  modes  of 
transportation  would  have  been  an  im- 
portant competitor  of  the  automobile, 
also.  We  must  do  again  what  we  did  in 
1934;  prohibit  GM's  interlocking  control 
of  rival  forms  of  transportation.  That 
prohibition,  and  the  promotion  of  viable 
competitors,  is  the  objective  of  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  go  the  step 
beyond  simple  divestiture,  to  the  creation 
of  a  viable  competitive  Industry.  I  do  not 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  get  Into 
the  manufacturing  business  for  the  long 
run,  but  it  has  got  to  get  In  temporarily 
to  insure  that  multiple  pitfalls  of  any  pri- 
vate sale  of  such  a  massive  portion  will 
be  avoided.  A  precedent  for  this  approach 
is  provided  by  the  Government's  efforts 
to  expand  aluminum  capacity  during  the 
1940's.  Initially  the  Federal  Government 
provided  a  loan  to  enable  a  potential 
competitor  of  the  then  sole  producer  of 
aluminum  to  construct  production  facili- 
ties. Later  the  Govemment-owTied  de- 
fense plant  corporation  coristructed  nu- 
merous facilities  of  Its  own  which  it  sub- 
sequently distributed  through  lease  and 
sale  to  enhance  competition  in  the  alumi- 
num industry.  Although  wartime  pro- 
vided the  basic  incentive  for  the  Govern- 
ment's action  then,  the  presently  unac- 
ceptable quality  of  groimd  transportation 
m  our  coimtry  today  provides  ample  jus- 
tification for  revisiting  this  Innovative 
and  workable  solution  to  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  concentration  in  the  groimd  trans- 
!X)rt  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  overall  mat- 
ter first  came  to  my  attention  I  wrote 
former  Attorney  General  Kleindienst 
asking  that  the  Justice  Department  look 
Into  It.  Although  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  last  winter  Indicated  that  the 
department  had  the  problem  tmder  con- 
sideration, 2  years  have  now  passed 
without  any  Indication  that  antitrust 
litigation  would  be  forthcoming  or  could 
in  any  event  provide  the  appropriate 
remedies  to  this  problem.  In  that  time, 
the  antitrust  subcommittee  has  compiled 
a  full  record  of  its  dimensions. 

Forty  years  ago  Senator  Black  offered 
legislation  to  respond  to  one  of  the  basic 
problems  facing  the  future  of  our  avia- 
tion industry.  And  Congress  acted 
boldly.  Today  the  future  of  our  Nation's 
ground  transport  lndustr>'  is  threatened. 
This  Congress  must  not  fail  to  respond 
again.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 


bill  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  bill 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  4131 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■•Ground  Transport 
Reorganization  Act". 
FtNocNcs  OF  fact;  declaration  of  pttrpose 
Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares — 

(1)  the  United  States  Is  committed  to 
providing  Its  citizens  with  a  balanced  and 
competitive  system  of  ground  transportation 
which  Includes  high-speed  rail  eystems  to 
move  people  and  goods  within  and  between 
cities;  attractive,  fume-free  buses  to  supple- 
ment rail  transit  systems  and  to  proiide 
.^aiall  towns  with  a  practical  alternative  to 
automobUes;  and  smaller,  more  energy-effi- 
cient cars  that  use  pollution-free  engines: 

(2)  interlocking  control  by  automobile 
manufacturers  of  bus  and  rail  vehicle  pro- 
duction facilities  amounts  to  a  serious  con- 
flict of  Interest  which  has  contributed  to  the 
decline  and  will  Impair  tiie  future  of  this 
Nation's  rail  and  bus  systems    ar.d 

(3)  the  achievement  of  a  balanced  system 
of  ground  transportation  In  the  United  States 
requires  legislation  to  prohibit  Interlocklisg 
control  by  automobile  manufacturers  of  rlral 
transport  equipment  Industries  and  to  en- 
hance the  attractiveness  of  public  trans- 
portation as  an  alternative  to  private  auto- 
mobUes through  a  program  of  Industrial  re- 
organization. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  promote 
a  balanced  and  competitive  ground  trans- 
potatlon  system  by  securing  a  balanced  and 
competitive  ground  transport  manufactiiring 
Industry,  in  which  flrms  are  free  to  cncox".r- 
age  the  sale  of  bu^raU,  and  other  ground 
trarsport  vehicles  ';#thout  regard  to  the  ^^r- 
fllctlng  interests  of  automobile  manufac- 
turers. 

TTTUE 1 — PBOHiBrrroN  or  interlockinc  con- 
trol DEFTNmONS 

Skc.  101.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "ground  passenger  transport  vehicle" 
means  a  vehicle  used  for  the  transp>ortation 
of  passengers  on  or  beneath  the  land  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  any  automobile, 
bus,  raUcar,  subway,  other  rail  transit  vehl- 
'cle,  and  rail  locomotive  (regardless  of  the 
form  of  motive  power  utilized ) ; 

(2)  "ground  freight  transport  vehicle" 
means  a  vehicle  used  in  the  movement  of 
freight  on  or  beneath  the  land.  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  any  highway  truck,  rail 
freight  car,  and  raU  locomotive  (regardless 
of  the  form  of  motive  power  utilized); 

(3)  "person"  Includes  any  partnership, 
corporation,  or  other  business  association 
existing  under  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
either  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  any 
State,  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country; 
and 

(4)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

PROHIBITED  INTERESTS.  ACTIVITIES.  AND 
INTERLOCKING  RELATIONSHIPS 

Sec  102.  (aHl)  After  June  30.  IP?.-;  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  In 
commerce  who  manufactures  for  sale  In  the 
United  States  10  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
total  number  of  automobiles  sold  within  the 
United  States — 

(A)  to  manufacture  or  sell  for  u.se  In  the 
United  States  any  other  type  of  ground  pas-        i 
senger  transport  vehicle  or  any  component 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  any  such  vehicle: 

(B)  to  buy.  acquire  hold  own.  or  control 
in  any  marner  whatsoever  any  facility,  or  any 
of  the  a.ssets.  shares  of  stock,  or  other  Inter- 
est In  any  other  person,  engaged  In  the  manu- 
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facture  or  sale  for  use  In  th» United  Stat-ea  of 
any  other  type  of  ground  paasenger  transport 
vehicle  or  of  any  comF>on«nt  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  any  such  veBlcle; 

(C)  to  have  and  retain  aogr  officer  or  direc- 
tor who  Is  an  ofBcer,  director,  or  member,  or 
who  as  a  stockholder  holds  a  controlling  in- 
terest In  any  other  person  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  or  sale  for  U4e  In  the  United 
States  of  any  other  type  of  ground  passenger 
transport  vehicle  or  of  any  component  used 
m  the  manufacture  of  any  such  vehicle;  or 

(D)  to  ship  Into  the  Unltfd  States  directly 
or  Indirectly  by  means  of  $ny  other  person 
(Including  a  wholly  or  partly  owned  subsidi- 
ary) any  other  type  of  gfound  passenger 
transport  vehicle  or  any  component  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  any  suctt  vehicle. 

(2»  After  June  30,  1975.  It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  person  engaged  fti  commerce  who 
manufactures  for  sale  In  the  United  States  10 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  total  number  of 
trucks  sold  within  the  Unlt«4  State*— 

(A)  to  manufacture  or  s41  for  use  In  the 
United  States  any  other  type  of  ground 
freight  transport  vehicle  or  any  component 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  any  such 
vehicle: 

(B)  to  buy,  acquire,  hold,  own,  or  control 
In  any  manner  whatsoever  any  facility,  or 
any  of  the  assets,  shares  of  stock,  or  other 
Interest  In  any  other  person,  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  or  .sale  for  xxat  In  the  United 
States  of  any  other  type  o|  ground  freight 
transport  vehicle  or  of  any  component  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  any  auch  vehicle; 

(Bt  to  have  and  retain  afty  officer  or  di- 
rector who  Is  an  offlcer,  director,  or  member, 
or  who  as  a  stockholder  holts  a  controUlng 
Interest  in  any  other  person:  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  or  sale  for  us«  In  the  United 
States  of  any  other  type  of  ground  freight 
transport  vehicle  or  of  any  tomponent  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  any  «uch  vehicle;  or 

(C)  to  ship  Into  the  United  States  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  meaifc  of  any  other 
person  (Including  a  wh^ly  ar  partly  owned 
subsidiary)  any  other  type  oj  ground  freight 
transport  vehicle  or  any  c#mF>onent  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  any  s»ch  vehicle. 

fb)  Anv  person  who.  on  ^e  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  own%  holds,  or  con- 
trols any  facility,  asset  or  any  other  Interest 
which  that  person  Is  prohibited,  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  Irom  acquiring,- 
after  June  30,  1975,  shall,  wlCiln  ninety  days 
after  .such  date,  file  with  th«  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Ground  Transport  Reorganization. 
establLshed  In  title  n  of  this  Act,  such  re-' 
ports  relating  to  those  factltles,  assets  or 
other  Intere'^t  as  the  Director  may  require, 
and  shall,  from  time  to  tlme^  Ole  such  addi- 
tional reports  relating  to  those  Interests  as 
the  Director  may  require. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  W  the  Director 
to  commence  a  civil  action  ?or  appropriate 
relief.  Including  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  whenever  any  person  violates 
-subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  tMs  section  Any 
action  under  this  subsection  may  be  brought 
In  the  district  court  of  th«  United  States 
for  the  district  In  which  tlje  defendant  Is 
located  or  res'des  or  Is  dolnf  business,  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain 
such  violation  and  to  require  cpmollance. 
TITLE  II— CiROUND  TRANSPORT  REOR- 
GANIZATION OFFICE;  EafTABLISHMENT 
OP  OFFICE 

Sec  201.  (a)  There  l.s  established  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  the  Ground 
Transport  Reorganization  Oflkw  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Office"  i  \i8der  the  direc- 
tion and  surervlslon  of  a  Dtr«rtor.  who  .shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  bv  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There 
shall  be  In  the  Office  a  Defiiitf  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pr«ldent,  bv  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  .Senate 
The  Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such 
duties  as   the   Director   may  require 

(b)  The  Director  and  Deputy  Director  shall 
not  engage  in  any  other  activity  wlUle  hold- 
ing oTHce. 


rPNCTIONS 

S«c.  202  (a)(1)  After  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  the  EMrector  shall  acquire 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  upon  pay- 
ment of  Just  compensation,  all  of  the  plante, 
facilities,  assete,  tools,  patents,  designs, 
drawings,  and  know-how  related  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  or  arising  out  of  the  production, 
in  violation  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  of  rival 
forms  of  ground  transport  equipment  by 
automobile   and    truck    manufacturers. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  the 
Director  to  acquire  combined  production 
facilities  where  It  Is  Impractical  to  separate 
the  tntereste  related  to  the  production  of 
equipment  In  violation  of  tlUe  I  of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  the  expansion  of  capacity  and  the 
development  of  technological  processes  In 
bus  and  rail  transport  production,  the  Direc- 
tor Is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  negotiate  for  the  acquisition  at  a 
reasonable  cost  of  plants  and  facilities  with 
unused  or  excess  capacity  In  the  automotive, 
aerospace  and  other  heavy  equipment  Indus- 
tries; 

(2)  to  provide  loans  to  private  business 
enterprises  for  the  development  of  techno- 
logical processes  and  the  construction  of  new 
capacity  In  bus  and  rail  transport  production; 

(3)  to  construct  new  bus  and  rail  produc- 
tion facilities; 

(4)  to  lease  bus  and  rail  production  facil- 
ities to  domestic  or  foreign  enterprUses;  and 

(5)  to  undertake  such  other  mefusures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  As  soon  as  Is  economically  feasible. 
the  Director  shall  dispose  by  lea.se  and  or 
sale  of  all  interests  acquired  or  otherwise  held 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  with  a 
view  toward  fostering  new,  viable,  and  Inde- 
pendent enterprises  In  bus  and  rail  produc- 
tion, and  promoting  competition  and  balance 
among  rival  forms  of  ground  passenger  and 
freight  transport,  and  In  no  case  shall  any 
Interest  be  retained  by  the  Director  for  a 
period  exceeding  ten  years. 

(2)  Any  interest  acquired  by  the  Director 
under  subsection  (a)  which  relates  to  the 
production  of  automobiles  or  motor  trucks 
shall  be  disposed  of  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
foster  competition  In  the  automobile  and 
motor  truck  Industries  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  title  I  of  this  Act. 

ENrORClMENT 

Sec  203.  The  EMrector  may  apply  to  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce  compliance  with  any  order 
issued  imder  this  title  and  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  require  compliance. 

GKOUND  TBAN-SPOKT  STCIDIXa 

8«c  204  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
coordinate  with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion In  the  Initiation  and  completion  of 
studies  relating  to  any  aspect  of  ground 
transportation  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  merlte  of  raUway  electrification,  govern- 
ment acquisition  and  maintenance  of  rail- 
road rlght-s-of-way,  and  the  development  of 
alternative  p(  wer  sources  for  buses. 

Am  auALny  and  transport  PRioRrrizs 

Sec.  206.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  wUl  give 
priority  to  rail  rather  than  highway  modes 
and  to  electric  rather  than  dlesel  or  gasoline 
motive  power  In  the  allocation  of  Federal 
funds  for  public  transport  In  metropolitan 
areas  which  fall  to  meet  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards. 

AOMINlSTSATrVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec  206.  (a)  The  Director  shall  appoint 
and  flx  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  may  be  neces«ar>-  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  the  Office 

(b)  The  Office  shall  have  an  official  seal 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed 

(c)(1)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the  following: 


"(00)  Director.  Office  of  Ground  Traoiport 
Reorganization . ". 

(2)  SecUon  63 IS  of  title  5,  United  Stat« 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(98)  Deputy  Director.  Office  of  Oiound 
Transport  Reorganlaitlon.". 

(d)  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  not  Inspect,  examine,  audit,  or  review 
the  records  or  work  of  the  Office  or  com- 
ment on  any  budget  requeet  made  by  the 
Office.  The  Comptroller  General  ahall  conduct 
such  reviews,  audits,  and  evaluations  of  the 
Office  as  he  deems  necessary.  All  accounU, 
budgets,  and  records  of  the  Office  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
from  time  to  time  as  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral may  require,  and  the  Office  aball  main, 
tain,  preserve,  and  make  available  for  in- 
spectlon  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
such  records  as  the  Comptroller  General  may 
require. 

(e)  Section  3502  of  title  44.  United  Statee 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  In  the  flret 
paragraph  Immediately  after  "the  General 
Accounting  Office"  (relating  to  the  dearatlon 
of  a  Federal  agency),  the  following:  ",  Of- 
fice  of   Ground   Transport   Reorganization". 

TEKMIIfATION 

Sec.  307.  The  Office  shall  terminate  Its 
operations  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  functions, 
Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Office 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Upon  transfer,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  succeed  the  Office 
as  a  party  in  any  legal  proceedings,  and  any 
Judgment  or  decree  of  any  court  of  tbe 
United  States  applicable  to  the  Office  shall, 
at  the  discretion  of  that  court,  be  applicable 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  AFFBOPUATIONB 

Sec.  308.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Section-bt-Section    ANALTSia:    Ground 
Transport  Reorganization  Act 

Tmjt    I FSOHIBmON    or    tNTXRLOCtUNG    OOM- 

THOL 

De/lnitloru 

Sec.  101(1),  Tbe  term  "ground  peaenger 
transport  vehicle"  Is  Intended  to  Include  ad- 
vanced a.  well  as  conventional  forms  of  pas- 
senger equipment.  It  encompasses,  therefore, 
magnetic  levltatlon  vehicles,  people-movers 
(horizontal  elevators),  and  turbotralns  as 
well  as  automobiles  (Including  light-duty 
passenger  tracks) ,  streetcars,  buses,  trains 
and  rail  transit  (subway)  cars,  it  does  not  In- 
clude equipment  operated  primarily  In  tbe 
air  or  in  water  (e.g.  aircraft,  ships,  ferries), 
or  two-wheeled  land  vehicles  designed  pri- 
marily for  recreational  use  {e.g.  bicycles, 
mioitorcycles) . 

Sec.  101(3).  The  term  "ground  freight 
transport  vehicle"  alao  Includes  advanced  M 
well  as  conventional  forms  of  freight  deliv- 
ery. It  encompasses,  therefore,  urban  rail 
freight  systems  (cargo  subways),  as  well  sa 
railroad  freight  cars,  freight  locomotives,  de- 
livery vans  and  highway  trucks.  It  does  not 
Include  equipment  operated  primarily  In  the 
air  or  In  water. 

Sec.  101(3).  The  term  "person"  Includes 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  corporations.  As 
a  reiBUlt.  foreign-based  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers accounting  for  10  per  cent  or  more 
of  auto  or  truck  sales  In  tbe  United  States 
would  be  subject  to  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  title  I,  sec.  101(4). 
Prohitiited  interests,  acUvities,  and  inter- 
lo<'Mng  relationships 
Sec.  loa(a)  (1)  and  (3).  These  subsections 
constitute  an  express  prohibition  against 
Interlocking  control  by  auto  and  truck  man- 
ufacturers of  rival  ground  transport  equip- 
ment. The  prohibition  applies  only  to  flrma 
accounting  for  10  per  cent  or  more  of  auto 
or  truck  salee  in  the  United  States,  on  tbe 
assumption,  that  a  company  accounting  for 
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lees  than  10  per  cent  of  auto  or  truck  sales 
would  lack  both  the  power  and  the  Incentive 
to  maximize  motor  vehicle  aalee  at  the  ex- 
pense of  mass  transit  or  rail  freight.  It 
would  not,  therefore,  prohibit  American  Mo- 
tors, for  example,  from  engaging  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  buses,  trains  or  other  rival  pas- 
senger equipment  as  long  as  that  company's 
share  of  U.S.  auto  sales  did  not  amount  to 
10  per  cent  or  more. 

Subsections  (A)  through  (D)  of  the  sepa- 
rate automobile  and  truck  prohibitions  spec- 
ify with  particularity  proaorlbed  activities 
and  Interlocks  with  rival  ground  transport 
vehicle  and  components  fl.rms.  Subsection 
(A)  proscribes  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
rival  transport  equipment  by  auto  or  truck 
manufacttirers.  Subeectlon  (B)  proecrlbea 
stock  and  other  eoonomlc  Interlocks.  Subsec- 
tion (C)  proscribes  Interlocking  directors, 
officers  and  controlling  stockholders.  Sub- 
section (D)  proscribes  shipment  Into  the 
United  States  by  auto  or  truck  manufactur- 
ers of  rival  transport  equipment  produced 
abroad.  This  would  preclude  Genmal  Motors, 
for  example,  from  shipping  buses  Into  the 
United  States  from  ite  Canadian  and  over- 
seas bus  production  facilities. 

Effective  date  of  prohibitions  delayed 
The  effective  date  of  the  prohibitions  con- 
tained In  Sec.  102  is  delayed  until  June  30, 
1975  In  order  to  give  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Ground  Transportation  Reorganization,  es- 
tablished In  Title  n,  sufficient  time  to  survey 
the  structtire  of  the  ground  transport  Indiis- 
try  and  to  prepare  an  appropriate  plan  of 
reorganization.  Subsection  102(b)  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  Director  with  data 
necessary  for  the  formulation  of  such  a  plan. 
Subsection  102(c)  enables  the  Director  to 
curb  In  their  Inclplency  acquisitions  and 
other  prospective  activities  which  would  vio- 
late subsections  (a)  and  to  obtain  compli- 
ance with  the  reporting  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

TITLE     n — GROUND    TRANSPORT    REORGANIZATION 
OFFICE 

Establishment  of  office 

Sec.  301  establishes  the  Ground  Transport 
Reorganization  Office.  It  Is  placed  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  in  order  to 
facilitate  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
the  other  Executive  agencies.  It  Is  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  a  single  Director, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Acquisition,  construction  and  dispositiom  of 
ground  transport  production  plants 
Sec.  202  sets  forth  the  primary  function  of 
the  Director  of  the  Ground  Transport  Re- 
organization Office:  to  promote  a  balanced, 
competitive,  and  progressive  ground  trans- 
portation system  by  securing  a  balanced, 
competitive,  and  progressive  ground  trans- 
port manufacturing  Indtistry.  To  accomplish 
this  task,  the  Director  Is  ordered  to  under- 
take three  Interrelated  functions:  acquire 
from  automobile  and  truck  manufacturers 
ground  transport  facilities  operated  in  vio- 
lation of  title  I  of  this  Act;  construct  new 
ground  transport  facilities;  disp>oee  of  all 
facilities  In  a  manner  which  fosters  new, 
viable,  and  Independent  ground  transport 
enterprises  which  wlU  be  able  to  compete 
effectively  with  automobile  and  truck  manu- 
facturers. 

Acquisition  of  prohibited  facilities 
Sec.  202(a)(1)  requires  the  Director,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  to 
squire  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
upon  payment  of  Just  compensation,  all  of 
the  ground  transport  facilities  and  other 
intereste  held  by  automobile  and  truck 
manufacturers  In  violation  of  title  I.  This 
provision  Is  designed  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
fer of  these  facilities  from  prohibited  hands 
to  Independent  mvestors,  avoiding  the  short- 
comings  oi    relying   upon    private    sale    by 


original  owners  of  properties  ordered  to  be 
diveeted.  Oenerallv  the  Interests  of  the 
original  owner  In  delay  and  frustration  of 
sale  confilcte  with  tbe  public  Interest  In 
sp»eedy  and  effective  divestiture.  Acquisition 
by  the  Director,  with  a  view  toward  immedi- 
ate disposal  to  appropriate  purchasers, 
avoids  the  pitfalls  of  private  sale. 

Sec.  203(a)  (3).  This  provision  Is  essential 
to  the  successful  reorganization  of  the 
ground  transport  equipment  Industry.  It 
empowers  tbe  Director  to  acquire  facilities 
engaged  In  the  production  of  two  or  more 
ground  transport  vehicles  or  components 
used  In  tbe  production  thereof,  where  It  Is 
Impractical  to  separate  tbe  Interests  related 
to  the  production  of  equipment  In  violation 
of  title  L  This  would  enable  the  Director  to 
bypass  a  problem  which  precluded  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  from  formulating  a  di- 
vestiture proposal  in  their  nine  years  of 
litigation  of  the  G.*f  Bits  antlmonopoly 
case — that  bus  and  truck  production  were 
largely  combined  In  the  same  facilities.  Di- 
vestiture of  GM  bus  production,  therefore, 
would  necessarily  have  entailed  divestiture 
of  GM  truck  production  as  well.  This  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Department's  com- 
plaint and,  as  a  result,  outside  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court.  By  contrast,  subeectlon 
(b)  (3)  would  permit  the  Director  to  acquire 
com'^lned  bus  and  truck  facilities  for  ex- 
ample, with  a  view,  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (c)(1)  and  (2),  to  the  disposition  of 
both  In  a  manner  which  promotes  balance 
and  enhances  competition  In  the  respective 
bus  and  truck  Industries. 

In  addition,  this  provision  would  enable 
the  Director  to  acquire  facilities  engaged  In 
the  production  of  componenta,  a  portion  of 
which  are  used  In  the  manufacture  of  ve- 
hicles In  violation  of  title  I.  GM's  Detroit 
Diesel  Allison  facilities,  for  example,  produce 
dlesel  engines  and  transmissions  for  trucks 
as  well  as  more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  buses 
made  in  the  United  States.  The  successful 
reorganization  of  bus  production,  therefore, 
might  necessitate  acquisition  and  appropri- 
ate disposition  of  these  combined  facllites. 
Corutruction  of  new  facilities 

Sec.  202(b).  Interlocking  control  by  auto- 
mobile and  truck  manufacturers  of  rival 
ground  transport  Industries  has  resulted  In 
a  decline  In  production  capacity  and  In  the 
rate  of  technological  development.  This  sub- 
section authorizes  the  Director  to  remedy 
these  deficiencies  through  a  variety  of 
means:  acquisition  of  facilities  with  excess 
capacity  In  related  Industries;  loans  to  pri- 
vate firms  for  the  constructon  of  new  pro- 
ductive facilities  and  the  development  of 
technological  processes;  Govemment-fl- 
nanced  construction  of  new  bus  and  rail 
transport  plante;  lease  of  production  facili- 
ties to  domestic  or  foreign  firms;  and  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  necessary. 
Disposition  of  facilities 

Sec.  302(c)(1).  This  subsection  requires 
the  Director  to  dispose  of  all  ground  trans- 
port Intereste  acquired  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  held  through  lease  or  owner- 
ship pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  with  a  view 
toward  the  creation  of  new,  viable  enter- 
prises which  would  be  free  to  promote  the 
sale  of  bus,  rail,  and  other  public  transport 
vehicles  without  regard  for  the  conflicting 
Interests  of  a  parent  automobile  or  truck 
corporation.  In  this  manner,  the  Director 
would  be  able  to  reorganize  and  to  expand 
the  entire  public  transport  production  sec- 
tion while  transferring  ite  control  from  au- 
tomobile and  truck  manufacturers  to  inde- 
pendent companies. 

Sec.  202(c)(2).  As  described  In  Sec.  202 
(fl)  (2),  the  Director  is  authorized  to  acquire 
combined  production  facilities  which  may 
relate  In  part  to  the  production  of  automo- 
biles or  motor  trucks.  This  subsection  pro- 
vides for  their  dlspoeltlon  In  such  maimer 
as  to  promote  balance  among  the  rival  ground 
transport  Industries  as  well  as  to  enhance 


competition  in  the  automobile  and  truck 
industries.  This  provision  would  apply,  for 
example,  to  the  dlspoeltlon  of  OM's  com- 
bined bus  and  truck  production  facilities.  As 
buses  do  not  complete  with  trucks,  tbe  dls- 
p>osal  of  a  comblnd  GM  bus  and  truck  fa- 
cility to  a  qualified  manufacturer  of  producte 
other  than  ground  transport  vehicles  would 
promote  balance  in  the  ground  transport 
sector  as  well  as  comp>etltion  in  truck  pro- 
duction. Disposal  to  a  truck  manufacturer 
which  is  not  engaged  In  a  rival  form  of 
ground  passenger  transport  production 
would  promote  balance  In  ground  transport 
but  might  not  sidd  appreciably  to  competi- 
tion In  the  truck  Industry.  In  any  case,  the 
Director  would  be  guided  by  this  provision  in 
disposing  of  combined  facilities. 

Enforcement:  Ground  transport  studies 

Sec.  203,  an  enforcement  provision,  is  self- 
explanatory.  Sec.  204  authorizes  the  Director 
to  coordinate  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation In  underteklng  studies  which 
might  faciUtete  reorganization  of  the  bus 
and  rail  transf>ort  Industries. 
Air  quality  and  ground  transport  priorities 

Sec.  205  There  Is  mounting  evidence  that 
motor  vehicle  generated  air  pollution  Is 
seriously  detrimental  to  public  health.  In 
Los  Angeles  alone,  more  than  500  persons  die 
each  year  of  allmente  attributable  to  motor 
vehicle  pollutants.  The  hazards  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbon  emissions  from 
automobiles  have  been  widely  acknowledged. 
Less  well  known  are  the  potentially  more  se- 
rious effects  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  produced 
not  only  by  cars  but  especially  by  dlesel 
trucks  and  dlesel  buses  in  high  concentra- 
tions on  congested  city  streets.  When  Inhaled, 
these  oxides  combine  with  moisture  i:<  the 
lungs  to  form  corrosive  nitric  acid  which  per- 
manently damages  lung  tissues  and  ac- 
celerates death  by  slowly  destroying  the 
body's  ability  to  resist  heart  and  lung  dls- 
esises.  By  contrast,  if  electric  rail  ar.d  electric 
bus  transpca-tetlon  were  substituted  In  cities 
for  motor  vehicles,  urban  air  pollution  might 
be  reduced  substentlally.  Although  the  burn- 
ing of  fuels  to  generate  this  increased  elec- 
trical energy  would  produce  some  pollution. 
It  would  pose  a  substantially  less  serious 
hazard  to  public  health.  Electric  powerplante 
can  often  be  located  In  areas  remote  from 
population  centers.  Moreover,  the  Increased 
pollution  by  generating  facilities  would  be 
offset  by  a  reduction  in  pollution  due  to  oil 
refinery  operations.  Furthermore,  the  abate- 
me::t  of  air  pollution  at  a  relatively  small 
number  of  stationary  powerplants  would  rep- 
resent a  far  easier  task  than  attempting  to 
install  and  monitor  devices  on  100  million 
transient  motor  vehicles 

This  section  declares  as  a  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  give 
priority  In  federal  funding  to  rail  rather  than 
highway  modes  and  electric  rather  than 
dlesel  or  gasoline  motive  power  in  order  to 
decrease  air  pollution  and  related  adverse 
health  effecte  in  our  metropoliten  areas.  The 
national  ambient  air  quality  standards  are 
provided  as  a  guide  in  such  determinations. 

Bypassing  OMB 

Sec.  206.  ♦his  section  contains  administra- 
tive provisions  perteinlng  to  the  Office  of 
Ground  Transport  Reorganization.  Subeec- 
tlons  (c)  (1)  and  (2)  provide  that  the  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Director  may  be  compensated 
at  levels  3  and  4,  respectively,  of  the  execu- 
tive pay  schedule.  Subsection  (di  is  designed 
to  permit  the  Office  to  submit  Its  budget  re- 
quest directly  to  the  appropriate  ccmmltteea 
of  Congress  without  the  supervision  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  All  ac- 
counte,  budgets,  and  records  of  the  Office  are 
subject  to  review  and  audit  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. Subsection  (e)  Is  designed  to  exclude  the 
Office  from  the  super\-lslon  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  with  respect  to  in- 
formation needed  by  the  Office  from  business 
enterprises. 
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Fifteen-year  life 

Sec.  307.  Under  Xixls  secUon,  t^e  Office  ahaU 
terminate  Its  operations  flftee%  j^ars  after 
the  date  of  enactment  and  Its  fx^ictlons  shall 
then  be  transferred  to  the  F^eral  Trade 
Commission.  ThLs  provision  reflects  the  belief 
that  the  Office  exists  to  solve  a  s|)ecltlc  prob- 
lem, namely,  InterloclcUig  control  of  ground 
transport  production,  by  acqulrlilg  prohlblt«d 
Interests,  constructing  new  bus  dnd  rail  fa- 
cilities, and  disposing  of  such  Ifiterests  and 
facilities  In  a  manner  which  promotes  bal- 
ance In  ground  transport  malaufacturlng. 
The  Office  Is  not  Intended  to  bes  regulatory 
body  and,  when  the  problem  of  Interlocking 
control  Is  solved.  It  should  cease  to  exist. 
Authorization  of  appropricLtions 

Sec.  208.  It  Is  difficult  to  specify  with  exact- 
ness the  amount  of  funds  nece^ary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  tltle»  The  Federal 
government  spent  more  than  tIDO  million  to 
construct  new  aluminum  pfcnts  during 
World  War  n.  To  further  spac«  exploration. 
NAS.\,  since  Its  Inception  15  jears  ago,  has 
expended  more  than  $50  blUloUi  By  compari- 
son, It  la  estimated  that  the  pfoposed  Office 
of  Ground  Tran.sport  Reorganisation  would 
require  over  its  15  year  life  on  the  order  of 
$1-2  billion,  mtich  of  which  would  be  recap- 
tured through  the  sale  of  new  rail  and  bus 
facilities  to  the  private  sector,  and  through  a 
reduction  In  the  price  of  rail  aSd  bus  equip- 
ment following  the  rebirth  of  cAmpetltlon  In 
these  Industries.  In  short,  the  program 
should  ultimately  pay  for  Itself, 


WORLD  FOOD  CONFERENCE 
PREPARATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  9  a  briefing  .se.ssion  Wa.s  held  for 
Members  of  Congress  who  wtD  be  attend- 
ing the  World  Pood  Conference. 

While  there  have  been  several  prepara- 
tory sessions  since  early  1974,  it  appears 
that  there  are  still  many  uoi'esolved  Is- 
sues. In  fact,  some  participants  who  at- 
tended the  recent  preparatory  se.sslon 
voiced  a  complaint  heard  in  many  places : 
the  United  States  has  little  in  the  way  of 
hopes  or  plans  for  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference. 

Ambassador  Martm  and  his  staff  have 
put  a  great  deal  of  effort  into  getting 
ready  for  the  conference. 

However,  neither  Secretary-  Eutz  nor 
Secretary  Ki.s.slnger  has  sciapd  this  op- 
portunity to  address  the  food  Issue  and 
demonstrate  U.S.  leadership. 

The  main  interest  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  been  in  stlmxilating  com- 
mercial exports.  He  concedes  that  he  is 
strongly  opposed  to  domestic  and  inter- 
national food  reserves. 

It  has  been  quite  clear  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  not  prepared  to  place 
any  priority  on  increasing  our  food  aid. 
As  the  anticipated  level  of^pur  crops 
declined  for  this  year,  it  became  clear 
that  there  would  be  no  decision  at  all. 
At  the  U.N..  President  Ford  indicated 
that  the  United  States  would  spend  more 
on  food  aid  during  the  coming  year.  But 
what  he  neglected  to  indicate  was 
whether  we  would  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  our  food  aid  which  has  declined 
sharply  since  1972. 

The  food  aid  budget  for  thLs  year  will 
be  higher,  but.  because  of  inflation,  we 
have  no  idea  whether  we  will  ever  match 
last  year's  level  of  commodities.  In  fact, 
we  are  limping  along  now  on  a  quarter  by 
quarter  method  of  allocating  food. 
This  is  hardly  a  sensible  way  to  run 


a  program.  Many  of  the  feeding  programs 
are  established  for  nursing  motherc  £ind 
children.  How  can  our  voluntary  agencies 
such  as  CARE.  CRS.  Lutheran  Relief, 
and  others  nm  a  program  of  this  nature 
on  a  month  to  month  basis?  It  demon- 
strate.^ a  total  Insensltlvlty  to  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem. 

We  continue  to  see  stories  such  as  the 
October  11  one  in  the  New  York  Times, 
"Bangladesh  Is  Faced  With  Large-Scale 
Deatiis  Prom  Starvation."  The  need  for 
food  aid  Is  not  diminishing. 

I  call  on  this  administration  to  make 
a  firm  decision  on  food  aid  and  announce 
it  publicly  before  the  World  Pood  Con- 
ference. 

The  prices  we  receive  for  food  on  the 
world  market  have  gone  up  sharply  in 
the  last  2  years,  thereby  placing  greater 
strain  on  the  economies  and  the  hard 
currency  reserves  of  the  poorest  nations. 
At  the  same  time,  Increased  prices  for 
petroleum  products,  fertilizer  shortages, 
and  bad  weather  combined  to  reduce  food 
production  in  the  developing  countries. 
While  Secretary  Kissinger  offered  some 
hope  of  a  more  forward-looking  policy 
for  the  United  States  in  his  United  Na- 
tions address  of  April  15,  there  has  not 
been  any  solid  effort  to  build  on  this 
statement. 

Secretary  Kl.ssinger  is  slated  to  ap- 
pear only  briefly  in  Rome  on  November  5 
to  give  the  World  Food  Conference  ad- 
dress for  the  U.S.  delegation.  And  then 
he  will  be  on  his  way. 

There  also  is  a  fear  on  the  part  of 
many  people  that  any  additional  food  aid 
would  be  programed  by  Secretary  Kis- 
singer for  the  purposes  of  power  politics 
rather  than  humanitarian  needs. 

The  bloated  levels  of  military,  food, 
fertilizer,  and  technical  aid  provided  to 
Southeast  Asia  are  reminders  of  the  po- 
tential for  distorting  these  programs. 

We  need  to  face  up  to  the  need  for  a 
long-range  development  effort  which 
addresses  basic  problems  such  as  food 
production. 

This  is  what  led  me  to  suggest  in  a  let- 
ter to  President  Nixon  in  August  1973. 
that  such  a  conference  was  needed.  At 
the  conflrmation  hearings  of  Secretary 
Kissinger,  I  again  raised  the  same  sug- 
gestion which  led  eventually  to  the  call- 
ing of  the  World  Food  Conference. 

There  has  been  little  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  in  receiving 
ideas  from  private  or  congressional 
sources  In  preparing  for  the  World  Food 
Conference.  In  fact,  the  message  has 
been  given  to  the  congressional  delegates 
that  they  are  to  be  observers  rather  than 
active  participants. 

In  light  of  the  lack  of  a  food  policy 
on  the  part  of  this  administration  and 
its  paucity  of  ideas,  one  would  expect 
that  help  from  any  direction  would  be 
welcomed. 

A  very  active  private  orgajilzatlon,  the 
World  Hunger  Action  Coalition,  has  held 
extensive  hearings  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  preparation  for  the  World  Food 
Conference. 

Composed  of  a  wide  variety  of  citizen 
groups,  this  organization  aroused  inter- 
est and  support  throughout  the  Nation. 
However,  it  will  be  allowed  to  play  only 
a  liaison  role  between  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion and  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions 


While  the  prospects  for  the  conference 
are  bleak,  there  Is  still  time  to  salvage 
some  soUd  results.  But  the  administra- 
tion must  be  willing  to  give  it  priority 
attention. 

Our  greatest  contribution  should  be  in 
sharing  our  know-how  and  Information, 
and  we  have  a  great  stake  in  the  future 
shape  of  the  world.  And  yet  our  Gov- 
ernment behaves  as  if  it  does  not  want 
to  get  too  actively  Involved. 

The  New  York  Times  on  October  11 
featured  an  outstanding  article,  "Search 
for  Protein  Crucial  In  Struggle  Against 
Hunger."  We  can  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion In  these  areas  If  we  show  some 
Imagination  and  courage. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  a  number  of  worthwhile  statements 
related  to  the  World  Pood  Conference 
and  the  preparation  for  it. 

"Why  a  World  Pood  Conference,"  by 
Daniel  Shaughnessy  In  War  on  Hunger 
describes  some  of  the  background  of  the 
Conference  and  the  world  food  situation. 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Waters — In  a  moving 
address.  "Someone  Has  To  Care."  de- 
livered before  the  Lincoln  Memorial  dur- 
ing the  National  Week  of  Concern — de- 
scribes why  all  Americans  should  be 
concerned  about  hunger. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  October  8 
included  a  worthwhile  article.  "The  U.S. 
Response  to  Hunger  Elsewhere  Is  Likely 
To  Be  Modest."  In  It  we  get  a  clearer 
Idea  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
notions  on  food  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  and  statements 
be  included  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  boipn-  no  obiectlon.  the  articles 
and  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  8.  1974) 
The  Cr  S.  Rbspovse  to  Hpngkr  BLSKWHruB  la 
LiKiLY  To  Bk  Modest;   Sharp  Polict  Dit- 

FERENCES    A^^D    POOR    HARVESTS    AEE    PACTORB 

i.v   Equivocation;    Arottments   About  Re- 
serves 

(By  Robert  Keatley) 
Washington —Many  hunger  fighters  like 
to  .<5av  that  the  proper  governmental  policy 
emerged  near  the  very  beginning.  That's 
when  Joseph  told  the  Pharaoh,  according 
to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  to  "gather  all  the 
food  of  those  good  years  that  come  (which) 
shall  be  store  to  the  land  against  the  seven 
years  of  famine  .  .  .  that  the  land  perish 
not  through  the  famine." 

Tliftt  seems  wise  advice  to  Henry  Kissinger 
and  his  diplomats  at  the  State  Department, 
now  that  food  problems  sometimes  lead  to 
foreign-policy  problems.  They  promise  that 
the  tJnlted  States  will  help  create  a  new 
sj-stem  of  world  food  reserves  so  that  post- 
pharaoh  Eg^-pt.  or  any  other  land,  shall 
"perish  not  through  the  famine  " 

But  such  Biblical  wisdom  doesn't  make 
good  sense  to  Earl  Butz  and  his  colleagues 
at  the  Agriculture  Department,  They  fear 
huge  food  stockpiles  would  depress  prices  and 
production  for  American  farmers.  So  they're 
against  all  grandiose  reserve  schemes,  and 
they  don't  want  massive  food-aid  programs, 
either.  "International  dialogue  .  .  .  centers 
Too  much  on  aid  and  reserve  programs  and 
not  enough  on  opportunities  to  enhance  pro- 
duction." argues  Secretary  Btitz.  who  wants 
to  emphasize  bigger  harvests,  particularly  of 
products  that  U.S.  farmers  can  sell  abroad. 
All  of  which  Indicates  the  VS.  response 
to  world  food  problems  wUl  be  equivocal, 
substituting  words  for  wheat  to  some  extent. 
In  effect.  Washington  has  no  clear-cut  policy 
on  food  aid.  Differences  within  the  govern- 
ment, budget  constraints  and  poor  harvests 
combine  to  prevent  the  U.S.   from  offering 
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dramatic  action  on  the  food  front  this  year. 
In.iiead,  the  PorU  administration  pledges  tc 
Join  other  countries  If  they  devise  a  modest 
reserve  system  (though  expecting  that  they 
won't  be  able  to),  whUe  providing  emergency 
aid  for  the  neediest  and  friendliest  (but  little 
for  other  countries  that  could  use  more  basic 
foodstuffs) . 

To  help  it  honor  its  food-aid  promises,  the 
administration  yesterday  set  forth  a  plan 
designed  to  prevent  foreign  buyers  from 
unexpectedly  cleaning  out  U.S.  grain  stocks. 
That's  what  last  weeks  $500  million  Russian 
order  for  2.4  m^Ullon  tons  of  corn  and  one 
mUIlou  tons  of  wheat  threatened  to  do.  That 
order  was  cancelled  at  the  urging  of  the 
White  House,  The  Agriculture  Department 
yesterday  proposed  a  voluntary  system  for 
clearing  grain  exports;  exporters  would  have 
to  obtain  advance  approval  for  any  sizable 
sales.  But  this  plan,  of  course,  won't  actually 
runnel  more  food  to  hungry  foreigners. 

"LmUE  MAKCIN  OF  SAFETX" 

The  need  for  an  American  food-aid  policy 
arises  from  shortages  In  many  countries,  plus 
erratic  production  in  key  places  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mass  starvation  looms  perpet- 
ually In  such  nations  as  Bangladesh  and 
India,  while  unusual  weather  conditions  In 
other  places — such  as  drought  In  Africa — 
create  extraordinary  needs  for  help.  Occa- 
sional big  buying  by  Russia  and  other  pro- 
ducing nations,  due  to  their  own  weather 
problems,  can  upset  normal  trade,  supply  and 
price  patterns,  leaving  little  grain  available 
for  the  poorest  and  hungriest. 

In  particular,  there's  fear  that  events  of 
1972  may  be  repeated.  That's  when  the  Soviet 
Union  stormed  through  world  g^aln  markets, 
buying  30  million  tons  of  cereals  because  of 
pwor  harvests  at  home.  At  the  same  time, 
total  world  production  dropped.  As  a  restilt, 
Health.  Education  and  'Welfare  Secretary 
Caspar  'Weinberger  has  noted,  "world  food 
reserves  have  been  cut  to  about  one  months' 
supply,  the  lowest  In  decades,  and  prices  of 
basic  foods  have  risen  sharply.  AU  U.S.  farm- 
land formerly  held  out  of  production  has 
been  returned  to  production.  There  Is  little 
margin  of  safety  anywhere." 

For  political  and  humanitarian  reasons,  the 
U.S.  feels  obliged  to  try  to  help  th»  earth's 
hungriest  people.  It  also  seeks  to  stabilize 
International  markets,  easing  temporary 
shortages  and  abnormal  price  swings. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  giving  food 
aid  Isn't  as  easy  as  It  used  to  be.  In  past 
years,  the  U.S.  had  mountains  of  grain  and 
handed  It  out  as  much  for  surplus  disposal 
as  humanitarian  relief.  No'W  these  stocks  are 
gone  and  prices  have  soared.  Not  only  have 
big  food-aid  programs  become  costlier  than 
ever,  but  shipping  scarce  supplies  abroad  can 
drive  up  food  prices  in  the  VB..  where  Infla- 
tion already  Is  the  dominant  political  Issue. 

A  NONCamCAL  CRISIS? 

"Congress  Just  won't  support  high  levels 
of  aid."  a  senior  Agriculture  Department  of- 
ficial warns.  In  addition,  that  department 
doesn't  think  the  "food  crisis"  Is  all  that  crit- 
ical anyway.  'World  food  production  has  In- 
creased In  18  of  the  past  20  years,  farm  of- 
flclals  note,  with  per-caplta  consumption  In- 
creasing In  15  of  those  years:  the  setback  In 
1972  was  an  aberration,  they  say. 

"Objective,  analytical  evidence  seems  to  In- 
dicate that  over  the  near  term,  say  10  to  15 
years,  the  likelihood  Is  that  sons  will  eat 
better  than  their  fathers  all  around  the 
world."  Don  Paarlberg.  the  department's  sen- 
ior economist,  says. 

Nonetheless,  the  U.S.  will  continue  lmi>or- 
tant  food  assistance  programs.  Under  Public 
Law  480,  passed  back  In  1954,  the  U.S.  gives 
or  sells  on  easy  credit  terms  large  amounts 
of  grain  and  other  commodities  to  the  world's 
needy— 126  bUUon  worth  to  date.  That  pro- 
gram will  continue  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
but  lt«  size  Is  uncertain. 


Originally,  the  plan  called  for  sending 
abroad  some  4.5  million  tons  of  assorted 
grains  at  a  cost  of  $996  million.  But  now,  says 
Andrew  J.  Malr,  coordinator  of  the  Office  of 
Food  for  Peace  at  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID),  soaring  grain 
prices  mean  the  cost  of  that  tonnage  has  In- 
creased by  at  least  $200  mUlion.  and  perhaps 
by  $300  million.  President  Ford  promised  the 
United  Nations  recently  that  U.S.  food-aid 
spending  wiU  be  Increased,  but  this  seems  a 
bit  deceptive.  It's  expected  that  new  money 
will  be  enough  only  to  maintain  the  ship- 
ments' size. 

In  a  budget-cutting  year,  at  a  time  when 
U.S.  harvests  are  disappointing  and  are  suf- 
fering from  early  frosts,  chances  of  actually 
increasing  the  quantity  seem  slight — though 
some  AID  officials  and  members  of  Congress 
want  bigger  shipments. 

Democratic  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota,  among  other  legislators,  supports 
bUls  to  Increase  tonnages  of  food  aid.  And 
according  to  Democrat  Oeorge  McGovem 
of  South  Dakota,  chairman  of  the  Senate  s 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  existing  aid  plans  are  wholly  inade- 
quate. 

"U.S.  food  aid  over  the  past  several  yearr 
has  not  only  been  shrinking  but  ...  in  the 
struggle  over  short  supplies  political  con- 
cerns have  received  a  high  priority."  Sen. 
McOovern  complains.  He  says  that  more  than 
half  of  last  year's  Food  for  Peace  shipments 
went  to  such  states  as  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia,  which  aren't  necessarily  the  hun- 
griest. 

The  other  main  aspect  of  American  food 
aid  policy  Is  eveil  more  controversial,  and 
the  possibility  of  strong  U.S.  leadership 
even  more  remote.  That  concerns  a  proposed 
world  food-reserve  system  and  related  pro- 
grama  to  be  discussed  at  a  130-natlon  world 
food  conference  beginning  Nov.  5  In  Rome. 
The  Idea  is  largely  American-born.  "We 
are  prepared  to  Join  with  other  governments 
In  a  major  world-wide  effort  to  rebuild  world 
food  reserves"  Secretary  Kissinger  announced 
at  a  special  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  last  April.  "A  central  ob- 
jective of  the  world  food  conference  must 
be  to  restore  the  world's  capacity  to  deal  with 
famine  and  other  emergencies." 

Tlie  Rome  conference  will  start  with  a  pub- 
licity bang.  Mr.  Kissinger  has  promised  to 
speak  on  opening  day,  and  this  diplomatic 
superstar  will  probably  make  an  imptissloned. 
If  somewhat  generalized,  plea  for  action  to 
aid  the  world's  hungry.  But  then  he  will  go 
a'way  to  pursue  Mideast  peace  and  arms 
control  wtlh  the  Russians — subjects  more 
to  his  liking.  And  the  skeptical  Earl  Butz 
will  stay  behind  as  chairman  of  the  US 
delegation  at  the  12-day  conference. 

Secretary  Butz  and  his  colleagues  en-vl- 
slon  a  world  reserve  as  a  sinister  force  de- 
pressing prices  for  American  farmers  and 
dlscoursiglng  them  (and  growers  elsewhere) 
from  raising  bigger  crops. 

"First  we  should  meet  Immediate  food 
needs,  then  deal  with  resen'es,"  a  farm  of- 
ficial says.  Let  us  not  get  diverted  from  otir 
main   problem." 

It  now  appears,  therefore,  that  much  of 
the  American  performance  at  the  Rome  con- 
ference will  be  rhetorical.  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats promise  that  the  U.S.  will  "do  its 
share"  In  any  stockpile  system  that  evolves, 
but  they  make  clear  that  they  don't  expect 
much  to  be  settled  there  or  In  follow-up 
conferences. 

The  Rome  meeting  will  probably  lead  to 
a  modest  reserve  system  at  most.  The  con- 
cept of  large  Internationally  owned  stocks 
that  poor  s'tates  cotild  draw  ujjon  as  the 
need  arises  already  has  been  dropped.  The 
present  talk  contemplates  nationally  held 
reserves  governed  by  broad  International 
guidelines  but  remaining  under  control  of 
the  nations  that  hold  them.  If  the  U.S.  sup- 


plied a  third  of  total  world  stocks  of  50 
million  tons  (figures  commonly  used),  it 
would  not  actually  surrender  ownership  nor 
give  up  the  right  to  determine  w-ho  could 
get  the  grain  and  o.n  what  terms.  This  con- 
cept Is  far  short  of  the  world  food  bank 
that  some  experts  advocate,  and  it  envisions 
.\merlcan  reserveE  much  smaller  than  those 
held  years  ago  when  farm  .surpluses  piled  up. 
But  even  this  arrangement  mar  not 
emerge.  "The  international  community  has 
no  way  to  make  such  declslor.s,"  contends 
one  old  hand  at  conferences.  "It  won't  hap- 
pen at  Rome  or  after.  The  main  questions 
about  a  reserve  system  are:  Who  produces 
the  grain?  Who  pays  for  It?  'Who  stores  it' 
And  who  has  the  key  to  the  stockpile?  These 
won't  be  answered." 

So  far  there  Isn't  any  agreed  UJ3.  govern- 
ment position  on  these  Issues,  thoueh  bu- 
reaucrats say  it  would  be  "useful"  tn  have 
one  by  the  opening  day  of  the  food  confer- 
ence. But  there  are  International  food  poli- 
cies that  the  U.S.  surely  will  push  at  the 
Rome  conference  and  elsewhere  The)»e  In- 
clude new  measures  to  stabilize  norma!  grain 
trade  by  building  up  stocks  held  bv  con- 
suming nations. 

Proponents  note  that  one  major  importer. 
Japan,  usually  stocks  only  six  weeks'  supply 
of  basic  cereal  prams;  a  shipping  strike  or 
some  other  cutoff  could  quickly  g:ve  It  a 
major  cnsls.  In  fact,  this  happened  last  year 
when  the  U.S.  shut  off  soybean  exports,  de- 
priving Japan  of  its  main  source  of  supplv. 
Therefore,  "ooth  the  Stat^  and  Agriculture 
departments  want  Japan  to  increase  stock- 
piles for  Its  own  use.  thus  eliminating-  some 
ab.-upt  market  lurches.  The  U.S.  contends 
that  many  other  nations  could  do  likewise. 
In  addition,  Washington  will  push  hard 
lor  broader  exchanfjes  of  information  about 
harvests  and  import  needs  as  additional  sta- 
bilization measures.  'Whether  two  main  buy- 
ers— the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  which  treat 
figures  on  grain  stocks  as  military  secrets— 
win  cooperate  seems  doubtful. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  is  supporting  other  food- 
aid  measures.  It  wants  to  raise  farm  produc- 
tion assistance  to  poor  countries  with  focd 
del  cits  from  $258  million  last  fiscal  year  to 
$675  million  this  year,  i  However,  a  'Senate 
commmee  has  pared  $55  million  from  this 
request  and  more  congressional  cuts  may 
follow.  I  The  US.  supports  creation  of  an 
international  fertilizer  Institute  t^:  make 
chemical  'arm  aids  cheaper  and  more  effec- 
tive. And  it  promises  to  Increase  grain  sales 
on  easy  credit  terms  whenever  larger  harvests 
permit. 

But  there  Is  some  skepticism  about  an- 
other Item  on  the  Ronie  agenda — that  of  cre- 
ating a  new  $1  billion  agriculture -develop- 
ment fund.  Proposed  by  the  conference's 
Egyptian  secretary-general,  the  fund  would 
be  raised  half  from  rich  oil -exjjortlng  coun- 
tries, half  from  Industrialized  nations.  The 
UJS.  share  could  be  $200  mUlion  or  so.  Amer- 
ican officials  are  ready  to  talk  about  the 
Idea,   but   not   so  eager   to  pay. 

Taken  together,  these  prospects  add  up 
to  a  somewhat  modest  American  response 
to  world  food  problems.  As  one  senior  State 
Depsutment  official  puts  It,  with  tradltioiial 
diplomatic  caution:  "It  is  up  to  each  country 
to  meet  its  obligations;  we  will  meet  ours 
whatever  they  prove  to  be." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  n.  1974] 

Bangladesh     Is     Fackd     With    Lasce-Scale 

Deaths  From  STAsvA^noN 

(By  Kastun  Rangan) 

Dacca,  Bangladesh,  October  7. — The  people 
who  survived  months  of  floods  In  Bangladesh 
are  now  facing  starvation. 

According  to  final  official  estimates,  more 
than  half  of  the  country  was  Inundated  by 
floods  affecting  35  million  people,  or  nearly 
half  the  population.  During  the  woret  flood- 
ing  In   August   at   least   2.000   people   were 
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killed,  but  offlclalB  say  that  they  do  not  have 
reports   of   all   deaths   from  (11-stant   villages. 

What  Is  worrying  the  nation  now  Is  the 
specter  of  famine  and  large  numbers  of 
deaths  from  starvation. 

Although  the  flood  water  h»s  receded  from 
the  stricken  villages  and  towts.  the  bulk  of 
the  arable  land  remains  submerged  and  unflt 
for  new  sowing.  Even  If  planting  can  be  done 
lu  the  next  few  weeks,  harvtsting  will  not 
take  place  before  the  end  of  December. 

Until  then  15  million  peopH,  mostly  peas- 
ants who  have  lost  their  home4  food  and  Jobs 
because  of  the  floods,  will  ha»  to  be  looked 
after. 

GRUEL    KTTCHXNS    IN    IaCCA 

In  this  capital  city  three  gruel  kitchens 
have  been  opened  to  meet  th<6  needs  of  the 
hungry,  who  are  pouring  in  bj  the  hundreds 
every  day  In  the  last  two  wfeks  the  city's 
population  of  two  million  has  t)cen  increased 
at  least  15  per  cent.  ■ 

At  a  typical  gruel  suburb  of  the  city,  1.000 
people  Hue  up  for  one  piece  Of  rotl.  or  un- 
leavened bread,  made  of  wh*at  flour.  The 
ration  Is  supplemented  by  one  protein  biscuit 
and  three  ounces  of  milk  donated  by  U>e  Red 
Cross.  This  food  Is  served  only  once  a  day  In 
the  afternoon.  There  Is  so  much  scrambling 
and  fighting  that  the  supervisors  have  used 
canes  to  keep  order  in  the  cBowd,  made  up 
mainly  of  old  men,  women  anfl  chlldreti  who 
look  shockingly  famished. 

Hashlm  Moha.  a  50-year-oW  villager  from 
the  northern  Mymenslngh  diarlct.  said  that 
he  had  come  to  Dacca  elgtjl  days  ago  In 
search  of  a  Job  but  could  not  And  one.  He 
began  begging  and  the  policemen  brought 
him  to  the  feeding  center. 

•  I've  lost  everything."  he  s«ld.  "My  family 
is  In  my  village  waiting  for  money  from  me 
What  can  I  .send  them'^  I'm  n^-self  starving.  ' 

The  feedini;  center  here  ajso  serves  as  a 
home  for  destitute  people.  Eight  hundred 
people  live  in  three  sheds,  and  many  of 
them  are  sick  and  hungry. 

MEDICAL    CABE    IS    POOR 

Mohammed  Ishaque.  the  Government  offi- 
cial in  Charge  of  the  center,  said  that  eight 
people  had  died  there  In  the  last  three  we«ks. 
Medical  care  Is  poor,  although  the  destitute 
people  have  been  Inoculated  against  cholera 
and  smallpox. 

Many  of  the  Indigent  wander  around  the 
city  be?glng.  According  to  reports  In  the 
local  Bengali  newspapers,  municipal  author- 
ities and  Moslem  social  welfart  ori^anlzatlons 
In  tXicca  pick  up  at  least  3C  bodies  from 
the  streets  dally  The  three  fcurlal  grounds 
m  the  city  area  are  already  fult 

The  condition  of  the  destitutes  In  places 
Just  outside  the  city  Is  much  worse. 

In  MunshiganJ.  15  miles  southeast  of  here, 
there  are  thousands  of  peoplfe  too  poor  to 
pay  for  the  boat  that  they  iiiust  take  to 
cross  the  wide  Burhganga  Blver  to  reach 
Dacca. 

Flighty  persons  have  died  of  starvation 
there  In  the  last  two  week.s,  accordlnii;  to 
local  authorities  Only  one  of  .the  two  gruel 
kitchens  there  is  functlonlns:  and  grain  sup- 
plies are  erratic  and  Inadequate. 

Even  the  kitchen  that  serves  food  gets 
enough  wheat  flour  to  make  only  bOO  rotles. 
but  there  always  are  more  tjian  1,000  per- 
sons In  the  queue. 

The  destitutes  begin  coming  to  the  feeding 
center  In  the  early  morning  for  half  a  piece  of 
rot!  that  will  be  handed  out  !n  the  late 
afternoon.  No  milk   or  lentils   are  supplied. 

"For  every  person  comlne  here  there  are 
at  lea^st  three  or  four  left  at  h6me."  said  Ma- 
hammed  Jehuruddln,  who  is  supervising  the 
distribution.  "They  are  all  eld  people  or 
children  too  young  to  come   ' 

"There  are  35.000  people  to  this  plewe." 
he  said,  ".^t  least  10000  are  starving  Half 
of  them  wUl  die  " 

'•dying  in   dozkn*" 

As  road  and  rail  communications  have 
been  opened,  hundreds  of  thoi»and3  of  hun- 


gry people  have  begun  to  move  from  the 
villages  to  the  towns  seeking  Jobs  and  food. 
Many  others  are  too  weak  or  diseased  to 
travel. 

"People  are  dying  In  doaens."  said  Dr.  E. 
S.  Haln.  the  acting  chief  of  the  World  HecUth 
Organization  In  Dacca.  "Cholera  has  broken 
out  In  epidemic  form  In  many  places.  After 
two  months  of  Isolation  and  hunger,  the 
poor  villagers  are  left  with  no  resistance  to 
Infection." 

He  said  it  would  not  be  an  overestimate  to 
say  that  at  least  100.000  people  would  have 
died  before  December.  However,  he  conceded 
there  was  no  way  of  supporting  any  such 
figures  because  no  proper  official  Informa- 
tion was  available. 

"It  will  be  difficult  for  people  outside  the 
country  to  comprehend  the  situation  here," 
Dr.  Haln  said  "The  tragedy  here  Is  not  go- 
ing to  be  as  dramatic  as  a  typhoon  or  an 
earthquake.  Already  world  attention  Is  di- 
verted to  Honduras  and  Chile."' 

Pood  Minister  Abdul  Momen  has  estimated 
that  starvation  deaths  so  far  are  fewer  than 
5.000.  He  has  pledged  that  the  Qovernment 
will  "spare  no  efforts"  to  prevent  further 
deaths  from  lack  of  food. 

But  the  efforts  are  hampered  by  huge 
problems.  The  Government  needs  600,000 
tons  of  foods  In  the  next  two  months  to 
meet  a  feeding  program  begun  onlr  recently 
More  than  3,000  gruel  kitchens  or  feeding 
centers  have  been  opened  throughout  the 
country  but  grain  stocks  are  Insufficient  to 
supply  even  half. 

"SHIP-TO-MOT7TH    EXISTENCE" 

Another  15  mlllon  people  have  to  be  sup- 
plied with  grain  through  fair-price  shops, 
because  the  price  of  rice  and  wheat  has  In- 
creased so  much  In  the  open  market  that 
the  average  family  cannot  afford  to  buy 
grain 

"I  wLsh  friendly  countries  who  want  to 
help  us  now  had  responded  to  our  appeals 
more  urgently  and  more  generously,"  said 
Pood  Secretary  A.  M.  Khan. 

He  said  the  first  shipments  of  aid  pledged 
by  the  United  States  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  nations  would  not  arrive 
until  November 

"Our  most  critical  period  Ls  this  month 
and  we  practically  have  a  shIp-to-mouth  ex- 
istence," he  said. 

Under  an  agreement  signed  here  last  week 
that  the  United  States  haa  offered  150,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  rice  on  concessional  terms 
Pledges  from  other  nations.  Including  a  gift 
of  5,000  tons  each  from  Pakistan  and  Com- 
munist China,  and  purchases  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  restiurces  will  total  900.000 
tons,  this  will  still  leave  a  gap  of  1.2-mllllon 
tons  thLi  year. 

Mr.  Khan  said  the  Government  was  hope- 
ful that  the  United  States  would  fill  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  gap,  especially  after  the 
vLslt  of  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  to  Ban- 
gladesh scheduled  for  the  end  of  this  month 

"But  what  are  we  going  to  do  for  our  Im- 
mediate needs?"  asked  Mr  Khan  He  said 
that  some  nations  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Iraq  had  pledged  cash  grants  for  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  food  But  stich  purchases,  even  If 
thev  are  made  immediately,  will  take  week.s 
or  month."'  to  reach  Bantrladesh  because  of 
shipping  and  communications  problems,  Mr. 
Khan  said. 

By  all  indications  the  Government  ap- 
pears to  be  resigned  to  the  inevitability  o! 
large-scale  starvation  deaths. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  11.  1974) 
Search  fob  Protein  Cri  ciai.  in  Stbdgcle 

ACAINbT  HlNGER 

(By  Jane  E  Brody) 
Scientists  are  Higgling  plant  eenes.  squeez- 
ing Juice  out  of  leaves  and  growing  mlcroor- 
ganl.sms  on  manure  In  a  wide-ranging  assault 
on  one  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  of 


the  world's  food  shortage — how  to  get  more 
protein  for  more  people. 

The  push  for  protein  Is  a  major  part  of  the 
worldwide  effort  to  fight  the  growing  specter 
of  hunger  aggravated  In  recent  years  by  un- 
bridled population  growth  In  already  food- 
pKX>r  countries,  crop  failures  caused  by 
droughts  and  floods,  fertilizer  shortages  and 
the  energy  crunch. 

As  a  result,  malnutrition  Is  now  epidemic 
In  many  countries.  Experts  estimate  that 
nearly  a  third  of  the  world's  people  are  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  and  Its  consequences  and 
that  the  diets  of  half  the  world's  children 
lack  adequate  protein,  the  nutrient  most  es- 
sential to  proper  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment. 

wiiUe  carbohydrates  and  fats  are  most  im- 
portant as  energy  sources,  protein  is  the  core 
substance  of  the  body's  vital  organs,  includ- 
ing the  brain.  If  a  child's  diet  lacks  suffi- 
cient protein  during  critical  growth  periods, 
body  and  mind  may  be  permanently  stunted. 
In  adults,  protein  deficits  prevent  the  proper 
rebuilding  of  body  tissues. 

Protein  deficiency  also  Increases  suscepti- 
bility to  Infections  which,  combined  with 
the  stress  of  malnutrition.  Is  the  main  cause 
of  death  among  young  children  In  develop- 
ing countries. 

Thus,  In  laboratories  and  farm  fields 
throughout  the  world,  scientists  from  gov- 
ernment, Industry  and  the  universities  are 
seeking  to  Improve  the  protein  quantity  and 
quality  of  conventional  foods  as  well  as  to 
develop  novel  sources  of  protein  nutrition. 

The  approaches,  besides  extracting  protein 
from  leaves,  using  protein -rich  wastes  and 
breeding  crops  with  more  and  better  protein. 
Include  fortifying  traditional  foods  and  de- 
veloping new  foods  from  under-utUlzed  pro- 
teins. 

The  United  States,  the  world's  major 
breadbasket.  Is  the  leading  center  for  this 
research  and  the  main  source  of  funds  for 
projects  abroad.  But  the  effort  Is  worldwide, 
with  considerable  work  underway  In  such  In- 
dustrialized countries  as  Japan,  Scandinavia 
and  England  and  at  Internationally  supported 
research  centers  In  Mexico,  the  Philippines, 
India.  Nigeria  and  other  developing  areas. 

Proteins  [from  the  Greek  for  first  or  pri- 
mary] are  constructed  out  of  about  20  dif- 
ferent chemical  building  blocks  called  amino 
acids,  all  of  which  contain  nitrogen.  The 
human  body  is  able  to  manufacture  12  of 
these  amino  acids  from  various  sources  of 
dietary  nitrogen — proteins  or  parts  of  pro- 
teins that  the  body  digests  Into  molecules 
called  amino  groups. 

But  the  remaining  eight  building  blocks, 
called  essential  amino  acids,  cannot  be  made 
by  human  beings  and  must  be  supplied  as 
such  In  the  diet.  In  addition.  In  order  for  the 
body  to  make  the  proteins  it  needs,  all  the 
essential  amino  acids  must  be  consumed  In 
balanced  amounts  at  approximately  the  same 
time 

MOST    BALANCED    PROTFINS 

The  most  balanced  proteins  (that  is.  those 
that  supply  all  eight  essential  amino  acids  In 
adequate  amounts)  come  from  animals — 
meat,  flsh  and  dairy  products— but  they  pro- 
vide less  than  a  third  of  the  world's  protein 

Plants,  which  supply  abot'.t  80  per  cent  of 
the  protein  for  people  In  developing  coun- 
tries, are  nomially  deficient  In  one  or  another 
essential  amino  acid  In  order  to  obtain  us- 
able protein  from  vegetarian  s.^urces  then, 
two  different  kinds  of  plant  proteins  that 
make  up  for  each  other's  deflclencles,  cereals 
and  beans — must  be  eaten  In  the  some  meal. 

M  s*^  of  the  current  research  has  centered 
on  plant  proteins,  which  have  the  potential 
of  adeq'.iately  nourishing  more  people  at  less 
co.^t  than  moat  protein^. 

For  a  steer  In  this  country  to  produce  one 
pound  of  beef  requires  t^e  averaee  consump- 
tion over  Its  lifetime  of  four  to  five  pouncte 
of  grain  The  pound  of  hc"*.  cnuid  provide 
protein  for  two  persons  a  day.  but  the  ^tAn 
the  animal  consumed  to  produce  that  meat 
could  theoretically  feed  four. 
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Despite  all  the  research,  science  has  not 
yet  had  significant  Impact  on  the  world's 
protein  deficiency.  The  oomplexltlflB  of  the 
problems  are  such  that  new  protein  foods 
can  take  years,  even  decades  to  move  from 
the  laboratory  bench  to  the  mouths  of  the 
hungry.  Such  factors  as  tastes,  habits,  incen- 
tives and  price  as  well  as  the  lack  of  tech- 
nical and  agricultural  resources  and  ade- 
quate number  of  trained  personnel  all  make 
for  delay. 

Nonetheless,  the  scientists  are  hopeful. 
Their  efforts  are  founded  on  the  premise  that 
If  the  earth's  resources  were  optimally  used, 
it  should  be  possible  to  provide  adequate 
nutrition  for  the  piresent  world  population 
and  the  more  than  six  billion  ]>eople  who 
are  expected  to  Inhabit  the  earth  In  the 
year  2000. 

h  survey  of  scientific  results  to  date  has 
revealed  a  wide  range  of  promising  pros- 
pects— some  that  are  now  ready  for  applica- 
tion, others  that  need  minor  further  devel- 
opment and  many  that  will  require  years 
more  research. 

Plant  breeders,  who  by  increasing  pro- 
ductivity of  crops  have  thus  far  kept  the 
world  from  mass  starvation,  are  now  re- 
engineering  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
characteristics  of  plants  to  improve  their 
protein  yield  and  quality.  Breeding  for  bet- 
ter protein  is  one  of  the  key  efforts  In  the 
current  protein  thrust  and  one  that  is  most 
likely  to  pay  off  in  the  near  future. 

Plant  breeding  is  painstaking,  prolonged 
and  somewhat  unpredictable  task  of  attempt- 
ing to  change  the  genes  of  one  kind  of 
plant  by  crossing  It  with  close  relatives 
that  contain  the  desired  genetic  character- 
istics. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  success  of  plant 
breeding  toward  boosting  the  world's  pro- 
tein supply  Is  the  development  of  the  so- 
called  miracle  seed  of  the  Green  Revolution. 
These  were  semidwarf  varieties  of  wheat 
(an  achievement  for  which  Dr.  Norman  Bor- 
laug  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prlz«  in  1970) 
and  rice  that,  when  properly  cultivated  with 
adequate  fertill2ier  and  water,  can  double 
the  yield  of  grain  per  acre. 

But  the  grain  of  the  Oreen  Revolution  is 
etill  deficient  in  certain  essential  amino 
acids,  and  the  emphasis  of  most  of  the  cur- 
rent breeding  work  Is  on  Improving  the 
amino  acid  balance  of  cereal  crops. 

STtrDIED  PROTEIN  IN  CORN 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  American 
grain  elevators  were  bursting  at  the  seams 
with  excess  grain.  Dr.  Edwin  T.  Mertz  of 
Purdue  University  received  a  state  grant 
"to  figure  out  some  way  to  use  up  all  this 
surplus  food  In  a  nonfood  manner."  Since 
Dr.  Mertz  was  a  protein  chemist,  he  began 
by  studying  the  protein  In  com. 

Seventeen  years  later,  this  low-key  effort 
led  to  an  unexpected  success — the  discovery, 
with  the  plant  geneticist  Oliver  E.  Nelson 
(now  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin ) ,  that 
certain  varieties  of  com  contained  twice  as 
much  of  the  amino  acids  lysine  and  trjrto- 
phan  as  are  found  In  ordinary  corn  varieties. 

Since  these  are  the  two  deficient,  or  limit- 
tag,  amino  acids  In  corn,  the  discovery  held 
the  prospect  of  greatly  Improving  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  this  grain,  the  principal  staple 
in  many  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
Black  Africa.  Indeed,  when  young  rats  were 
raised  on  hlgh-lyslne  com,  they  grew  near- 
ly as  well  as  rats  raised  on  milk  protein. 

Piglets  fed  the  new  variety  grew  three  and 
a  half  thaies  faster  than  piglets  fed  ordi- 
nary corn.  In  fact,  in  Colombia  a  hlgh-lyslne 
corn  diet  was  able  to  cure  children  of  the 
severe  protein  deficiency  disease,  kwashior- 
kor, which  they  had  developed  from  living 
on  a  diet  of  ordinary  corn. 

But  the  discovery  of  hlgh-lyslne  corn  was 
only  the  beginning.  An  Incredible  amount  of 
work  lay  ahead  to  breed  the  hlgh-lyslne  gene 
Inin  otherwl.st  su-cessful  native  varltles  with- 
out adversely  atTectlng  the  desirable  char- 
acteristics of  those  van  J  ties. 


The  hlgh-IyBlne  gene  changed  the  com 
kernel  from  hard  to  soft,  which  affected  mil- 
ling characteristics.  In  addition,  explained 
Dr.  Loval  (Pete)  Batunan,  who  heads  the 
breeding  work  at  Purdue,  the  softer  ker- 
nels were  more  susceptible  to  ear-rot  and. 
becatise  the  kernels  weighed  less,  the  yield 
per  acre  was  lower. 

Tmj>S    ALMOST    NORMAL 

Ten  years  of  "backcroaslsg"  have  virtually 
solved  the  ear -rot  problem  and  yields  are  now 
up  to  90  i)er  cent  of  normal.  Dr.  Bauman 
said.  In  backcrossing,  the  original  hlgh-lyslne 
corn  was  crossed  with  standard  high-quality 
varieties.  The  resulting  new  hlgh-lyslne  hy- 
brid was  then  repeatedly  crossed  with  the 
original  standard  variety  to  breed  out  un- 
wanted genetic  characteristics  while  pre- 
serving the  high  level  of  lysine. 

In  each  area  where  com  is  grown,  the 
breeding  work  must  be  repeated  with  local 
varieties  In  order  to  preserve  the  disease 
resistance  and  other  agronomic  character- 
istics necessary  in  those  regions.  High  lysine 
corn  \b  now  being  tested  In  many  countries 
around  the  world,  and  American  farmers 
grew  some  200,000  acres  of  It  last  year  for 
animal  feed. 

Purdue  scientists  have  calculated  that  by 
eating  only  hlgh-lyslne  com  plus  a  vltamln- 
mlneral  supplement,  an  adult  could  eat  ade- 
quately on  10  cents  a  day. 

As  Dr.  Mertz  put  it,  the  discovery  of  hlgh- 
lyslne  com  "upset  the  apple  cart  of  plant 
genetics,"  which  had  previously  assumed 
that  plant  protein  could  not  be  changed  by 
breeding,  liils  inspired  a  search  for  better 
quality  protein  in  other  cereals. 

Thus  far,  the  search  has  paid  off  for  barley, 
used  mainly  as  animal  feed  In  this  country 
but  an  Important  food  grain  for  about  200 
million  of  the  world's  disadvantaged  people 
in  Eastern  and  Northern  Etirope,  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Near  East,  India  and  the  Andean 
countries  of  South  America.  A  high-protein, 
hlgh-lyslne  barley  strain  from  Ethiopia  was 
found  In  screening  1,000  varieties  in  the 
World    Barley    Collection    In    Beltsvllle,    Md. 

Similar  success  has  been  achieved  for 
sorghtim,  the  world's  fourth  most  Important 
grain  (after  wheat,  rice  and  corn),  on  which 
some  300  million  of  the  very  poorest  people 
In  the  developing  countries  of  Africa.  East 
Asia  and  Indian  depend. 

KICH-LTSINX    SOaGHUM 

Scxrghvim  grows  in  towering  stands,  with 
heavy  heads  of  edible  seeds  produced  atop 
tall,  thick  stalks. 

High-lyalne  sorghum  was  discovered  last 
year  at  Purdue  by  Drs.  John  D.  Axtell.  Dallas 
L.  Oswalt  and  Rameshaw  Singh.  In  six  yet^s 
of  analyzing  the  protein  of  some  lO.OOO  varie- 
ties of  sorghum  from  all  over  the  world  un- 
der a  grant  from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  Purdue  scientists  found 
two  varieties  from  Ethiopia  that  contain 
nearly  a  third  more  protein  and  twice  as 
much  lysine  as  other  sorghum  strains. 

Tenant  farmers  of  Ethiopia  like  to  roast 
the  nutty-flavored  seeds  of  these  two  strains 
and  eat  them  like  nvits.  Dr  Axtell  discovered 
on  a  recent  visit  there.  But  only  small 
amounts  of  these  strains  are  grown  because 
landlords,  who  get  a  share  of  what  the  farm- 
er sells  but  not  of  what  he  eats,  discourage 
their  cultivation. 

Ttxe  varieties  have  been  maintained  larze- 
ly  because  the  tenant  fai-mers  plant  them 
hidden  In  the  middle  of  stands  of  other  sor- 
ghum varieties  so  that  landlords  would  b.' 
less  likely  to  notice  them.  Dr.  Axtell  said. 

Dr.  Axtell.  an  er.thuslastl?  but  reallstlc 
srlentlst.  estimates  that  a  decade  of  wrrk 
lies  ahead  to  breed  the  high  protein  quality 
Into  native  sorghums.  Work  Is  already  under 
way  toward  this  end  In  India,  Lebanon  ahd 
Mexico. 

Once  the  scientists  have  completed  their 
work,  the  tak  remains  to  convince  farmers 
to  grow  the  new  varieties.  "It's  extreme'y  dif- 
ficult to  get  farmers  to  grow  something  you 


tell  them  Is  nutritionally  superior  when 
they've  never  even  heard  of  nutrition,"  Dr. 
Axtell  noted.  "In  Brazil,  with  hlgh-lyslne 
com.  they're  telling  farmers  to  feed  it  to 
their  hogs.  Once  the  farmers  see  how  well 
the  hogs  thrive.  It's  easy  to  convince  them 
that  the  com  is  good  for  their  children,  too." 

PKOTEIN  IN  OATS  STODIED 

A  push  is  also  on  now  to  Increase  the  pro- 
tein content  of  oats,  which  have  an  excep- 
tionally good  balance  of  amino  acids  and  al- 
ready contain  more  protein  than  most  ce- 
reals, said  Dr.  Vernon  Youngs,  a  chemist 
who  heads  the  Agriculture  Department's  Na- 
tional Oat  Quality  Laboratory  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Last  year,  his  laboratorv 
analyzed  the  protein  In  28.000  oat  samples 
sent  in  by  breeders  throughout  the  country. 

Until  now,  oat  breeding  emphasized  larg- 
er kernels — which  gives  farmers  bigger 
yields — but  larger  kernels  meant  a  lower  per- 
centage of  protein.  Dr.  Youngs  said. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  emphasis  on  protein. 
two  new  oat  varieties  containing  about  22 
I>ercent  protein  have  already  been  released 
Their  protein  content  compares  to  the  17  per 
cent  average  of  the  World  Oat  Collection 
and  rivals  that  of  meat,  which  ranges  from 
20  to  30  percent 

"Right  now.  even  though  oats  are  such  a 
good  food,  only  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  C.S 
production  goes  Into  human  foods,"  Dr 
Youngs  remarked.  "We'd  like  to  change  this 
We're  feeding  our  animals  better  than  our 
people." 

Another  cereal  grain  that  has  attracted 
much  research  Interest  is  trlticale  .pro- 
nounced trit-i-kaley).  a  man-made  hvbnd 
of  wheat  and  rye  that  surpasses  wheat— the 
world's  main  cereal— m  both  total  protein 
and  lysine  content.  Its  main  drawback  is 
that  its  hybrid  genes  are  somewhat  un- 
stable, making  it  an  unreliable  producer  of 
quality  seed,  according  to  Dr  Kenneth  Leb- 
sock,  an  Agrlctilture  Department  scientist 
who  Is  overseeing  Government -sponsored 
work  on  trlticale  In  India. 

Wheat  Itself  appears  to  be  resistant  to 
much  change  in  Its  protein  quantity  or  qual- 
ity. Thus  far,  15,000  lines  in  the  World  Wheat 
Collection,  also  housed  in  Beltsvllle  have 
been  analyzed  but  nothing  vet  has  come  near 
the  Improvement  In  hlgh-fyslne  corn. 

However,  steady  progress  has  been  made  In 
developing  hybrid  wheat,  which  holds  the 
promise  of  considerable  increases  in  yield 
per  acre.  Scientists  at  Carglll  Wheat  Research 
Farms  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  have  Just  har- 
vested their  first  crop  of  hybrid  wheat,  the 
seeds  of  which  derived  from  two  high-quality 
Inbred  lines. 

HYBRID     VIGOR      CONCEPT 

Theoretically,  according  to  the  concept  of 
hybrid  vigor,  the  hybrid  seed  should  produce 
a  crop  better  than  either  of  Its  parents.  Tht 
achievement  depends  on  the  develc^ment 
of  one  line  In  which  the  male  part  of  the 
plant  is  sterile,  preventing  self-pollUiatlon. 
and  a  second  line  containing  fertility-restor- 
ing genes  so  that  fertile  seeds  will  result 
from  a  cross  with  the  male-sterile  plant. 

Beans,  which  Americans  look  upon  as  a 
source  of  carbohydrate  but  which  much  of 
the  world  uses  for  protein,  have  also  begun 
to  attract  the  Interest  of  plant  breeders.  Al- 
though higher  In  total  protein  content  than 
the  cereal  grains  and  adequately  endowed 
with  lysine,  most  bean.'^  are  deficient  Ir.  oth- 
er essential  amino  acids,  mainly  methionine 
and  cysteine 

At  the  University  of  Ife  In  Nigeria,  Dr. 
Frederick  Bliss,  a  University  of  Wlscon.sin 
plant  breeder,  helped  develon  a  hlgh-proteln 
(30  per  cevit)  oowpea  (sl.so  known  as  black- 
eyed  or  southern  pea),  an  important  protein 
source  in  many  tropical  and  subtropical 
'areas.  According  to  what  he  calls  his  "sky- 
scraper" philosophy,  he  Is  now  trying  to  Im- 
prove the  productivity  of  the  African  pea. 
In  part  by   changing  It  from  a  vlney  plant 
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that  grows  along  the  gro 
one. 

Dr.  M.  Wayne  Adams  at  Michigan  State 
University  estimates  that  by  changing  the 
architecture  of  the  fleld  bajan  from  a  short 
bushy  plant  with  lots  of  breaches  to  a  taller, 
nonbranchlng  type  that  din  produce  the 
same  number  of  pods  In  lei  space,  the  pro- 
tein yield  per  acre  could  tm  Increased  by  a 
third. 

This  sea^ion.  Dr.  Adams,  ii^io  works  under  a 
grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  will 
examine  "one  by  one"  sonip  22,000  plants — 
the  results  of  crosses  he  n^de  last  year^to 
select  for  those  that  grow  tall   and   narrow. 

Cros8-polll:mtlng  bean  plants  Is  In  itself 
an  arduous,  backbrealclng  tfksk  that  requires 
the  dissection  and  emasculation  of  flower 
buda  one-sixteenth  of  an  fcich  wide.  Theo- 
dore Uymowltz.  a  plant  ^netlclst  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  enlisted  bees  to 
do  the  pollination  for  hlta,  A  table  of  soy- 
bean plants  In  a  greenhouat  Is  covered  with 
a  screened  cage  that  is  hoSie  for  a  hive  of 
bees,  whose  diet  of  nectar  end  pollen  from 
.soybean  Howers  Is  supplezuented  with  syn- 
thetic pollen.  The  resxUt  Is  thousands  of 
hybrid  seeds  all  year  ruuiifl,  Dr.  Hymowlta 
said.  : 

SOYBEAN   SEED    FBO^   CHINA 

He  Is  seeking,  among  oth^  things,  to  breed 
out  some  of  the  plant  su^rs  that  humans 
have  difficulty  digesting,  resulting  In  the 
classic  "gasslness"  of  beans.JIn  the  soarch  for 
better  soybeans.  Dr  Hymowltz  had  been  dis- 
turbed that  no  breeding  material  was  avail- 
able from  the  Chinese  mattkland,  where  the 
soybean  orU'lnated.  Last  i  week,  however, 
American  scientists  returned  from  China 
with  many  native  soybean  seeds.  Including 
some  wild  soybeans,  to  t«pt  In  American 
breeding  programs. 

Soybeans,  with  an  average  of  40  percent 
protein  (nearly  twice  that  x)f  mor.t  meats), 
contain  more  and  better  protein  than  any 
other  edible  plant.  Bu«^  like  all  beans,  it.s 
yields  are  low  compared  to  cereal  rrop.s  such 
as  corn  and  wheat,  a  fact  that  Richard 
Cooper,  an  Agriculture  Department  iei«arch- 
er  in  Urbana,  111.,  is  trying  to  change  by  de- 
veloping a  more  efficient,  sefnidwarf  soybean 
plant. 

As  he  explained  it.  when  a  lot  of  fertilizer 
Is  used  to  increase  the  yield  of  ordinary  soy- 
beans, they  get  so  tall  that  thpy  f.ill  over,  or 
"lodge."  which  diminishes  yield.  U_-ilng  the 
approach  that  produced  the  greatly  Increased 
yields  of  miracle  rice  and  wheat,  Mr  Cooper 
has  bred  a  22-inch  plant  that  produces  as 
many  bean.s  per  acre  as  the  44-lnch  plant. 
This  year  he  has  planted  the  short  variety 
closer  together  to  see  If  yields  will  increase. 

Other  scientists  at  the  Regional  Soybean 
Laboratory  are  trying  to  create  soybeans  that 
will  blOKHi  regardless  cf  how  lonK  the  day  or 
night  Is,  a  characteristic  Qiat  would  allow 
the  soybean  to  spread  into  the  food-short 
tropics.  One  such  "day-neutral"  variety  la 
now  being  tested  in  F*uerto  Rlco. 

Rather  than  wait  for  desired  genetic  vari- 
ants to  occur  naturally  and,  following  their 
discovery,  breed  them  into  native  crops,  some 
scientists  are  attempting  to  induce  genetic 
chtinge  In  existing  crops  with  radiation  or 
chemicals.  This  approach,  which  has  already 
succeeded  In  producing  a  hlgh-Iysine  barley 
and  a  hlgh-yleldlng  semldwarf  rice,  can  po- 
tentially save  the  plant  breeder  much  time 

and  effort. 

k 

Why  a  World  Pood  CoNrraENci:? 
(By  Daniel  E.  Shaugfhnessy) 
Food  Is  everyone's  concern.  It  Is.  after  all. 
one  of  the  basic  requirements  of  life.  It 
may  sometimes  be  taken  for  grranted  by 
thofl«  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  obtain  and  afford  what«»er  quantity  an<r 
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quality  of  food  they  desire,  but  for  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  the  coeit  and  availabil- 
ity of  food  are  factors  to  be  reckoned  with 
dally. 

In  November  of  thU  year  a  World  Food 
Conference  will  be  convened  In  Home.  Italy, 
by  the  United  Nations.  The  reasons  lor  the 
conference  range  from  concern  over  prices 
In  the  supermarket  to  the  need  for  interna- 
tional agreements  on  food  policy.  They  in- 
clude a  wide  spectrum  of  Interests  In  be- 
tween; production  problems,  consumption 
levels,  the  need  for  food  aid,  and  the  grow- 
ing Importance  of  commercial  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Why  the  concern? 

The  stark  truth  Is  that  man's  ability  to 
produce  food  Is  not  keeping  pmce  with  his 
need.  Despite  efforts  by  governments  and 
the  International  community  to  solve  world 
food  problems,  more  people  are  hungry  to- 
day than  ever  before.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  the  world's  peoples  are  undernourished— 
now. 

Population  growth  is  putting  70  to  75  mil- 
lion more  people  on  the  planet  Earth  yearly, 
about  300.000" each  day.  These  figures  trans- 
late Into  a  deniand  of  millions  of  more  tons 
of  grain  each  year. 

•Vet  man  is  still  at  the  mercy  of  the 
vagaries  of  weather  in  determining  whether 
the  world  will  have  enough  food  for  this 
year,  or  next  year — let  alone  for  the  vastly 
Increased   populations   of   the   future. 

In  1973-74.  the  world  wltnest«d  a  deterio- 
ration In  the  global  food  sltu.'ition  with  a 
precarious  balance  between  worldwide  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Pood  prices  presently  are 
at  unprecedented  levels  and  highlight  the  In- 
ability of  many  developing  countries  to  In- 
crease food  production  fast  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  rapidly  rising  productions,  and 
with  the  economic  soale  These  long-term 
trends  were  aggravated  by  widespread  crop 
failure  in  1972  and  a  worldwide  shortage  of 
fertilizer. 

This  dangerously  unstable  world  food  pic- 
ture when  seen  against  world  population 
I'l'-rea.se,  has  treated  a  serine  of  urgency. 
The  dangers  of  food  shortages  could  remain 
a  threat  for  the  rest  of  this  century — even 
if,  hopefully,  bumper  crops  In  some  years 
create  temporary  surpluses  and  even  if  the 
trend  toward  reduced  birth-rates  becomes 
general   throughout  the  world. 

Although  drought  has  caused  a  reduction 
in  this  year's  harvests.  UJS.  farmers  still 
produce  more  than  enough  to  supply  all 
Americans  with  an  adequate  diet.  If  serious 
shortages  should  ever  occur,  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  pay  for  Imports 
from  abroad.  We  know  what  diet  changes 
are  required  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
foods  available:  we  have  the  educational  In- 
stitutions and  Informational  media  to  tell 
everyone  what  they  should  eat;  and  we  have 
a  per  capita  national  Income  large  enough 
to  finance  adequate  food  for  all. 

But  In  a  great  many  countries  none  of 
these  conditions  exist.  Not  nearly  enough 
food  is  produced  to  provide  a  mlnimtim  en- 
ergy diet  for  their  people:  foreign  exchange, 
especially  with  recent  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  food,  fuel,  and  fertilizer.  Is  not  available 
to  pay  for  the  Imports  needed  to  provide 
such  a  diet  Further,  there  Is  only  limited 
knowledge  in  many  countries  of  the  nature 
of  nutritional  deflclencleE  and  how  best  they 
can  be  corrected;  educational  and  media  fa- 
cilities for  conducting  nutrition  education 
programs  can  reach  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  population:  and  national  Incomes  are 
too  low  to  cover  the  costs  of  subsidized  food 
for  those  with  below  sobslstence  Incomes. 

The  global  perspective  mav  be  more  easily 
understood  If  the  huge  statistics  of  world 
p<ipulatlo;i  nre  boiled  down  to  those  of  a 
villare  or  small  town  with  a  population  of 
1,000.  This  Is  what  it  would  be  like: 


About  570  of  the  villagers  are  Asian;  i9o 
European;  100  African;  80  North  Americaii 
(GO  United  States);  and  60  are  South  Ameri- 
can. Seven  hundred  of  these  villagers  are 
non-white.  Five  hundred  are  hungry  all  the 
time,  half  that  number  In  such  a  condition 
of  malnutrition  that  their  health  is  deterio- 
rating day-to-day.  Eight  hiindred  live  in 
shacks  or  mud  huts,  mostly  In  quarters  les« 
adequate  than  those  usually  provided  for 
farm  animals  in  the  United  States. 

The  60  cltl/ens  of  the  United  States  receive 
approximately  one  half  of  the  total  Income 
of  the  village  each  year.  The  rest  Is  divided 
quite  unequally  among  the  other  940.  Many 
of  them,  eepeciaily  those  from  the  Industrial- 
ized countries  ot  Europe  and  Japan,  do  quite 
well.  As  a  result,  the  amount  of  Income  is  so 
low  as  to  be  luadequate  from  any  standpoint, 
particularly  regarding  food. 

Cl'RRLNT    LIMfTATIONS 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  world  food 
problem  which  currently  limit  our  ability  to 
deal  with  It,  no  matter  how  commited  we  may 
be  to  solve  it,  and  these  limitations  must  be 
dealt  with. 

U.ilike  most  other  kinds  of  productive 
activity,  food  output  Is  still  almost  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  weather. 

Food  cannot  be  produced,  except  for  flsh, 
without  land  and  fresh  water.  Most  of  the 
fcest  land  and  the  most  accessible  water  are 
now  being  used  for  one  or  another  human 
purpose.  Increased  output  depends  on  more 
intensive  and  eflBclent  use  of  available  land 
or  water. 

While  over  the  past  few  decades  there  has 
been  a  steady  flow  of  Improved  technology 
which  has  resulted  in  an  Increase  In  food 
output  each  year,  one  can  never  be  sure  at 
what  rate  iti  the  future  the  new  technology 
will   be  forthcoming 

Even  If  the  new  technologies  we  need  so 
bad!y  should  be  produced  by  the  Impressive 
network  of  International  and  national  agri- 
culmral  research  centers  which  have  been 
organized  over  the  past  decade,  experience 
to  date  emphasizes  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
lating research  results  into  farming  systems 
which  are  economically  attractive  and  so- 
cially acceptable  to  farmers 

Until  recently,  top  priority  in  develop- 
ment activity  has  been  given  to  eoonomlo 
growth  and  to  expansion  of  Industry  as  the 
quickest  way  to  achieve  It.  Anyone  with 
UUilatlve  or  education  is  headed  for  the  near- 
est city.  As  a  result,  rural  populations  have 
nearly  everywhere  received  leas  than  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  needed  attention.  This 
has  Impeded  development  of  rural  areas  and 
slowed  agrlculttiral  productivity. 

While  these  obstacles  currently  limit  our 
ability  to  solve  the  world's  food  problem, 
the  difficulties  they  pose  are  not  Insurmount- 
able. Indeed,  they  are  the  basis  for  the 
critical  first  action  Items  on  the  agenda  of 
the  World  Pood  Conference.  They  deal  with 
the  urgent  need  for  greater  Intematlottal 
cooperation  In  raising  the  level  of  food  pro- 
duction and  consumption  In  developing 
countries.  The  objective,  of  course,  Is  not 
merely  to  produce  more,  necessary  as  that 
Is.  If  farmers'  Incomes  are  to  Improve  at  the 
same  time  that  prices  to  consumers  decline, 
It  Is  essential  that  the  whole  food  production 
and  delivery  system  be  operated  more  effi- 
ciently. 

It  was  with  these  concerns  In  mind  that 
Secretary  Kissinger  proposed  the  World  Food 
Conference  In  his  first  speech  at  the  United 
Nations  In  the  fall  of  1973. 

Secretary  Kissinger's  suggestion  was'  en- 
dorsed by  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  VX. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  held  in 
Rome  shortly  thereafter,  and  in  December 
the  United  Nations  CTeneral  Aasembly  for- 
mally adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
World  Food  Conference  of  member  govern- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  and  other  states 
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of  the  world   to  be  held  In  Rome  during 
November  1974. 

CONSmERATIOK   OT  PRIOBrriES 

The  tasks  of  the  World  Food  Conference 
will  include  consideration  of  the  priorities 
which  must  be  urged  on  each  country  for 
nutrition  education,  for  food  fortification, 
for  breeding  higher  nutritional  quality  Into 
common  foods,  and  for  special  food  avail- 
ability for  vulnerable  groups.  In  most  coun- 
tries, nutrition  has  not  had  a  high  place  In 
government  decision  making.  It  Is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  Income  increases  will  come 
too  slowly  and  be  distributed  too  unevenly 
to  solve  the  malnutrition  problem  as  fast 
as  both  humanitarian  and  economic  factors 
require.  If  the  World  Food  Conference  can. 
bring  this  issue  to  the  forefront  of  F>olltlcal 
attention.  It  will  have  Justified  Itself. 

Even  the  most  successful  U.N.  conference, 
however,  cannot  produce  rapid,  visible  re- 
sults in  these  matters.  A  revolution  Is  in- 
volved. It  is  a  peaceful  revolution  to  be  sure, 
but  nevertheless  a  radical  change  In  social 
and  economic  Institutions,  and  In  levels  of 
technology  used  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
small  farmers.  It  requires  complex  coordina- 
tion of  government  Initiatives  at  various 
levels  of  government,  as  well  as  action  by 
the  private  sector. 

The  Job  to  be  done  thus  Involves  a  rather 
long  look  and  a  patient  commitment  to  Its 
pursuit. 

But  it  would  be  an  evasion  of  Its  respon- 
sibilities If  the  World  Food  Conference  were 
to  confine  Its  recommendations  to  desirable 
but  rather  long-term  Issues.  There  are  more 
Immediate  challenges.  With  supply  and  de- 
mand for  food  coming  into  closer  balance 
as  population  sptirts  ahead,  with  weather  still 
defying  us.  and  with  US.  farm  policy  no 
longer  producing  the  huge  reserves  of  grains 
on  which  the  world  was  able  to  rely  for  the 
past  20  years,  it  Is  essential  to  agree  on  an 
International  system  of  national  food  re- 
serves. This  would  prevent  us  from  being 
dependent  on  the  luck  of  good  weather  to 
prevent  widespread  famine,  as  has  been  the 
case  these  last  two  years.  Agreeing  to  adopt 
such  a  system  and  arranging  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  detailed  agreements  would  be  a  major 
achievement  for  the  World  Food  Conference. 

REVIEW  or  POOD  ASSISTANCE  POLICIES 

But  this  again  will  not  solve  Immediate 
threats  of  famine.  As  a  second  aspect  of  "food 
security",  the  World  Pood  Conference  will 
review  food  assistance  policies.  Up  to  now, 
food  aid  has  been  largely  given  by  the  United 
States,  which  has  had  a  domestic  farm  pol- 
icy that  accumulated  unwanted  surpluses. 
This  being  no  longer  the  situation,  food  aid 
needs  a  new  rationale.  Large  concessional 
sales  of  food,  as  an  instrument  of  assistance, 
can  be  useful  but  our  objective  over  the  years 
should  be  to  provide  massive  food  aid  cau- 
tiously. 

However,  lesser  amounts  of  donated  food 
aid  usually  go  to  special  groups  who  are  not 
able  to  buy  the  food  they  need.  Included  are 
school  feeding  programs,  food  for  work  proj- 
ects, disaster  relief,  and,  Increasingly,  sup- 
plementary food  programs  for  the  vulnerable 
groups — pregnant  and  nursing  mothers  and 
pre-school  children.  All  we  know  about  nu- 
trition deficiencies  points  to  the  need  for  the 
world  community  to  increase  this  kind  of 
food  aid  as  rapidly  as  the  donor  and  recipient 
administrative  apparatus  can  handle  It. 

Two  meetings  preparatory  to  the  World 
Pood  Conference  have  been  held,  the  first  In 
New  York  In  early  February  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  more  than  70  countries.  Its 
function  was  to  select  officers,  discuss  the 
provisional  agenda  for  the  November  oon- 
ferenoe.  cover  various  other  procedural  mat- 
ters, and  agree  in  general  on  ttM  scope  of 
relevant  background  and  assessment  papers 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization. 


The  second  preparatory  meeting  took  place 
during  June  In  Geneva.  It  agreed  uf>on  the 
roles  of  procedure  for  the  Conference,  ap- 
proved the  formal  agenda,  and  reviewed  the 
PAG  assessments  of  the  world  food  situation. 

A  third  and  final  preparatory  meeting  Is 
being  held  In  late  September  In  Rome,  Ai 
this  meeting,  member  governments  will  begin 
the  actual  consideration  of  major  Issues  and 
conaplete  procedural  matters. 

ASSESSICENT     AND     ACTION 

The  Conference  agenda  Includes,  first,  an 
assessment  of  the  global  food  sittiatlon  end 
second,  and  most  Important,  a  consideration 
of  national  and  International  actions  that 
might  be  taken  to  address  the  problem. 

Assessment  papers  for  the  WPC  have  been 
prepared  for  governments  on  the  present  food 
situation  as  it  relatee  to  wcH-ld  hunger  and 
malnutrition;  and  secondly,  the  magnitude 
of  the  food  problem  and  pKisslble  solutions 
that  might  be  consrtdered. 

The  five  action  items  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed are: 

Potential  measures  for  increasing  food  pro- 
duction. 

Programs  to  Improve  food  consumption 
patterns. 

The  need  to  strengthen  world  food  security 
including  the  vital  subjects  of  food  reserves 
and  food  aid. 

The  potential  for  agreement  on  interna- 
tional trade  and  agricultural  adjustment 
matters  as  they  affect  basic  foods. 

A  consideration  of  appropriate  follow-up 
measures  to  implement  Conference  resolu- 
tions or  decisions. 

Though  these  agenda  Items  appear  simple 
in  presentation,  they  are  oompUcated  and 
difficult  matters  wben  broken  down  Into  their 
many  subparts. 

For  example,  the  tWrd  major  action  Item 
on  the  WFC  agenda  Is  labelled  "Pood  Se- 
curity." Under  it,  governments  will  be  seek- 
ing agreement  on  general  guidelines  for  a 
new  system  of  food  reserves  and  for  new, 
better  coordinated  programs  of  food  aid.  Prog- 
ress on  the  reserve  issue  Is  Important  since 
a  major  reason  for  calling  the  Conference 
was  the  realization  that  last  year  and  this 
year  the  world  has  been  without  Its  tradi- 
tional grain  reserves,  and  thus  at  the  mercy 
of  the  weather. 

Also,  the  subject  of  food  security  raises 
the  question  of  Just  how  sertovis  govern- 
ments are  when  it  comes  to  making  firm 
oommltments  on  food  aid  and  setting  food 
aalde  in  reserves  or  stockpUes.  These  two 
Items  will  be  of  particular  concern,  as  they 
raise  some  bcwlc  questions  of  Intention.  WIU 
the  producing  countries  of  the  world  be  pre- 
pared to  commit  themselves  to  firm,  con- 
tlntilng  levels  of  food  aid  and  to  some  system 
of  maintaining  food  reserves?  "Hie  ariswers 
to  these  questions  will  tie  one  of  the  major 
factcwB  contributing  to  either  substantial  or 
superficial  participation  in  the  World  Food 
Conference  by  many  of  tlie  world's  govern- 
ments. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  think  the 
world's  food  problems  can  be  solved  In  Isola- 
tion. Our  objectives  for  better  food  produc- 
tion and  consumption  in  developing  coun- 
trlea  can  only  be  achieved  in  the  context  of 
general  economic  and  social  progress.  Glob- 
ally, our  efforts  will  be  largely  frustrated  if 
we  do  not  succeed  in  organizing  a  new  and 
stable  structure  of  world  trade  and  finance. 
Failure  to  bring  world  Inflation  under  better 
control  will  represent  a  disaster  for  all  eco- 
nomic programs.  Progress  In  cheapening  and 
conserving  energy  and  in  International  rules 
for  exploitation  of  the  sea  are  both  directly 
relevant  to  our  goais. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  pivotal  year  in  a 
wide  variety  of  interrelated  endeavors  to  see 
the  world  society  as  Interdependent,  requir- 
ing global  solutions,  negotiated  and  accepted 
by  all  nations.  The  World  Food  Conference 
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hopefully  «ill  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  this  urgently  needed  new  \-lsion  of 
the  world. 

Somebody   Has   To   Care 
(By  Herbert  J.  Waters) 
We  are  here,  all  of  us.  because  we  care — 
we    care    about   people,    and   we    care    about 
hungry   people — whatever    the   cause,   wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

We  care  about  the  hungry  children  and 
famlllea  down  In  Mississippi,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States. 

We  care  about  hungry  children  and  fam- 
ilies In  the  Sahel,  In  India,  In  Bangladesh, 
in  Honduras — yes,  about  hungry  people  any- 
where and  everywhere. 

We  care  not  Just  because  there  appears 
to  be  a  shortage  of  food  in  the  world  this 
year;  we  care  because  we  know  the  social 
Injustice  of  the  distribution  and  availabil- 
ity of  whatever  level  of  food  is  available  in 
the  world— and  everybody  must  eat,  to  sur- 
vive. 

Your  appearance  here  as  "Hunger  Wit- 
nesses" coincides  with  similar  concern 
throughout  many  states  and  many  cities  of 
the  United  States  In  this  Week  of  Concern 
for  World  Hunger,  sponsored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  and 
the  affiliated  organizations  combined  into 
the  World  Hunger  Action  Coalition. 

It  is  an  appropriate  site,  to  express  otir 
concern. 

Behind  me  is  the  impressive  statue  of 
the  Oreat  Emancipator,  who  had  the  vision 
to  foresee  that  our  nation  could  not  survive 
half  slave,  half  free. 

But   there   are   other   forms   of   slavery 

that    still    exist     in     the    world.    And    the 
world,  not  Just  the  VS..  cannot  continue  to 
exist  with  one  third  well-fed,  and  two- thirds 
undernourished  and  malnourished 
That's  what  it  is  all  about. 
That's  why  an  array  of  more  than  seventy, 
five  organizations  sharing  our  concern  and 
our  convictions  have  mobilized  over  this  year 
to  awaken  public  consciousness  to  the  urgent 
problem  of  world  hunger  now — and  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  mass  tragedy  in  the  vears  ahead 
unless  we  face  up  to  the  greatest  moral  chal- 
lenge of  our  times. 

While  we  are  gathered  here,  represente- 
tlves  of  the  world's  governments  are  hold- 
ing the  third  in  a  series  of  preparatory  com- 
mission meetings  in  Rome  in  final  pr^ara- 
tion  for  the  UN -sponsored  World  Pood  Con- 
ference Bchedtiled  for  November  6  to  16. 

For  six  months  we  have  been  making  a 
determined  drive  to  influence  and  shape  V&. 
Government  policies  for  that  conference  that 
really  reflect  the  concern  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  won  support  from  millions 
of  American  church  people  of  all  faiths.  We 
have  won  support  from  young  people  all  over 
the  nation.  We  have  awakened  the  inter- 
est— and,  we  hope,  the  consciousness,  if  not 
the  conscience,  of  the  media — press,  maga- 
zine, and  television. 

We  have  helped  mobilize  the  support  that 
led  to  overwhelming  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  Senate  of  a  "Sense  of  the  Con- 
gress" resolution  of  instructions  to  our  offi- 
cial government  delegation  to  Rome — and 
we  have  more  than  70  co-signers  of  a  similar 
resolution  in  the  House. 

Just  two  weeks  ago  we  filled  a  State  De- 
partment auditorium  with  more  than  850 
representatives  of  non -governmental  orga- 
nizations from  all  over  the  UjB.,  carrying  otir 
message — but  getting  little  in  way  of  com- 
mitment, in  return. 

We  feel  we  have  made  at  least  some  impres- 
sion on  our  new  President,  something  we 
were  unable  to  do  with  our  last  President. 

We  are  tleaaed.  naturally,  that  the  Presi- 
dent felt  concerned  enough  to  make  the 
world  food  Issue  the  major  thrust  of  his 
opening  acdress  before  the  United  Nations — 
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and  that  he  appeared  to  commit  the  tJnltec! 
states  to  more  outgoing  policies  than  we 
have  seen  to  date. 

I  say  appeared  to  conuiilt,  advisedly.  We 
are  stUl  wsutlng  to  read  the  fine  print,  when 
the  U.S.  takes  Its  poeltlona  before  the  world 
In  Rome. 

I  think  we  have  a  compassionate  President, 
but  an  uncertain  President  tallfied  Into  timid 
answers  at  a  time  when  bold  answers  and 
bold  vision  are  called  for  to  meet  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  challenge. 

From  all  we  can  gather,  the  decision  on 
likely  level  of  international  food  aid  leading 
up  to  the  President's  United  Nations  address 
was  made  at  a  conference  between  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Butz.  and  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  Ashe. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  President 
must  be  a  compassionate  man,  to  win  agree- 
ment for  any  commitment — because  there 
was  no  one  else  there  to  speak  out  for  hun- 
gry people.  Secretary  KLsslnger.  with  all  his 
International  political  succeaa,  has  only 
shown  concern  for  food  as  one  more  weapion 
of  power  In  his  political  Jockeying  of  power 
politics.  HcA-ever  worthy  his  peace  objec- 
tives, he  doesn't  reflect  the  moral,  human- 
itarian concern  of  the  American  people  In 
their  willingness  to  sacrifice  and  share — for 
people  who  need  It  the  most. 

Secretary  Butz,  who  Is  heading  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  World  Food  Conference,  is 
more  concerned  with  the  dollars  food  can 
earn  In  trade,  than  with  how  many  Uvea  the 
food  can  save. 

Director  Ashe,  a  Nlxon-holdover  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  would  be  well  rid  of,  objects  tti 
Increasing  expenditures  for  food  for  humans 
because  It  might  compel  a  cut  In  bloated 
defense  expenditures  to  maintain  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  balanced  budget. 

Before  we  start  resting  on  our  laurels  and 
patting  ourselves  on  the  bade  for  success  as 
■i  result  of  the  President's  public  commit- 
ment, we  have  a  few  more  questions  to  ask. 

The  President's  pledged  "incresised  expenA- 
Uares"  for  food  aid.  Does  he  mean  we  are 
actually  going  to  share  any  more  food  with 
:he  world,  or  Just  pay  a  higher  cost  for  the 
"nme  level — or  an  even  smaller  level — of  fiKXl 
a-sslstauce  that  we  are  now  providing?  We 
are  told  three  levels  of  "budget"  figures  were 
iciiisldered  at  the  "food  summit"— a  maxl- 
inaxn,  a  middle-of-the-road,  and  a  minimum 
level. 

Even  the  maximum  level,  as  propoeed, 
'A  )uld  do  little  more  than  meet  the  added 
-osts  of  already -projected  food  aid  conunlt- 
ments,  allowing  no  new  Initiatives. 

Vet  the  same  day  the  President  was  Indi- 
cating to  the  UJJ.  our  "expanded"  commit- 
ment, Ashe  was  advising  government  agencies 
In  Washington  to  try  and  keep  commitments 
to  the  middle-of-the-road  estimates,  and 
even  keep  them  under  quarterly  review 
rather  than  authorize  firm  program  commit- 
ments for  the  year 

The  President  pledged  that  we  wouldn't 
■play  politics"  with  food.  Then  let  me  ask, 
resF>ectfully,  what  proportion  of  the  expanded 
f  >od  aid  budget  is  going  to  be  actually  allo- 
tted on  the  basts  of  human  need,  and  what 
proportion  Is  already  earmarked  for  Secre- 
tiu-y  Kissingers  political  commitments  to 
.Suuth  Vietnam,  to  Cambodia,  to  Chile,  and 
to  Epypt  as  part  of  political  negotiations? 

The  President  Indicated  compassionate 
concern  for  the  hungry  and  disadvantaged, 
for  the  victims  of  drouth  and  disaster.  Then 
let  me  ask.  respectfully,  why  the  largest  pro- 
posed Increase  in  the  expanded  budget  is  for 
concessional  sales  to  goveriunents  for  food 
going  Into  commercial  channels,  and  the 
smallest  Increase  allowed  for  humanitarian 
food  donations — the  share  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  program  out  of  which  must  come  all 
our  contributions  to  the  Sahel,  to  the  World 
Pood  Program  of  the  UN  and  F.AO,  and  the 


programs  of  American  voluntary  sigencles 
devoting  ihplr  own  money  and  manpower  to 
organizing  f(XKl-for-work  projects  and  ma- 
ternal-chlld-health  care  proje'ts  and  .school 
lunch  projects  reaching  the  poorest  of  the 
poor,  and  even  then  only  the  most  vulner- 
able groups  among  them? 

These  are  the  questions  we  want  you  to 
answer.  Mr.  President.  These  are  the  ques- 
tions the  American  people  want  to  hear 
answered  about  the  U.S,  position  for  the 
World  FcHxl  Conference  In  Rome. 

We  know  much  of  the  Conference  wUl  be 
devot«d  to  expanding  food  production,  world- 
wide. We  know  Increased  economic  develop- 
ment Cfinunltments  will  be  needed.  We  know 
increased  research  will  be  needed.  But  hunger 
action  Is  needed — now.  People  are  hungry — 
now. 

And  as  one  American,  I  cannot  Ui  good 
conscience  help  assure  the  developing  world 
we  are  going  to  help  them  to  help  themselves 
in  the  future — If  we  are  unwilling  to  share 
whatever  we  have  with  them  now. 

That's  why  when  I  addressed  our  Govern- 
ment and  non-government  officials  In  the 
State  Department  earlier  this  month,  I  In- 
sisted that  hunger  action  was  needed  noic. 
What  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  get,  In- 
stead, Is  too  little,  too  late. 

Despite  all  that  we  have  done  and  all  that 
the  media  has  done,  to  try  and  educate  our 
people— and  oiu-  government — we  stlU  fall  to 
vLsuallze  both  the  magnitude  and  the  nature 
of  the  misery. 

The  poor,  hungry  world  is  so  badly  out  of 
focus,  and  our  Images  of  it  so  blurred,  that 
we  are  still  thinking  In  terms  of  temporary 
expedients  of  "emergency"  help  In  disasters, 
or  charity  handouts  out  of  Just  whatever 
we  have  left  over  from  our  tables. 

Most  of  us  have  been  so  concerned,  for  so 
long,  about  fighting  for  rights  of  minorities, 
that  even  we  forget  that  In  this  instance — 
we  are  speaking  out  for  the  world's  majority. 
ProfesBor  George  Borgstrom  of  Michigan 
State  University  described  It  well  recently 
In  saying: 

"Few  realize  that  we  actually  live  In  a  world 
where  poverty  Is  the  rule,  relative  wealth  an 
exception,  and  affluence  belongs  to  a  tiny 
minority". 

Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  any  of  us. 
In  tills  country,  are  going  to  escap>e  the 
global  consequences  of  the  world's  failure 
to  find  better  answers  to  the  problems  of 
hunger. 

Social  Justice,  coupled  with  meaningful 
revttallzatlon  of  emergency  actions,  as  the 
only  road  to  survival  of  mankind,  has  never 
reaUy  left  the  stage  of  pious  declaratlona. 

Yet  world  pKjverty,  with  Its  shadow  phe- 
nomena of  hunger  and  abject  Uvmg  condi- 
tions, win  presumably,  within  less  than  one 
decade,  force  Itself  to  the  top  position  on 
the  agenda  of  most  nations  of  the  world, 
whether  categorized  as  belonging  to  the  Third 
World,  or  to  the  two  major  blocs. 

Tonight,  we  are  showing  our  choice — our 
commitment. 

Tomorrow,  we  must  do  still  more.  A  Week 
of  Concern  Is  a  start.  A  Tear  of  Concern  Is 
needed.  A  Lifetime  of  Concern  will  be  the 
only   true   answer. 

The  UN  Conference  In  Rome  can't  solve  all 
the  problems,  but  It  can  give  us  a  rallying 
point  for  mobilizing  for  greater  action. 

I  hope,  by  Thanksgiving — after  the  Con- 
ference—the tl.S,  and  the  world  will  have 
something  to  be  thankful  for.  But  whatever 
the  outcome  at  Rome,  otir  work  must  go  on. 
Our  concern  must  go  on.  Somebody  has  to 
care — for  the  world  to  survive. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier thi.s  morning  tlie  dlstinguLshed  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Dominici) 
spoke  about  the  World  Food  Conference 
which  is  to  take  place  in  Rome  starting 
on  the  5th  driy  of  November  and  nm- 


nlng  through  November  15.  He  addressed 
himself  to  the  role  that  the  delegates 
from  Congress  might  play  in  this  par- 
ticular conference. 

A.s  a  mailer  of  fact,  it  is  very  unclear, 
as  has  been  stated  by  the  Senator,  as  to 
what  role,  if  any,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  have. 

I  rise  today  to  urge  upon  those  who 
are  planning  tliis  conference,  those  who 
are  planning  America's  participation,  to 
give  specific  assignments  to  the  congres- 
sional delegation  so  that  there  can  be 
satisfaction  and  adequate  input  from 
the  congressional  level. 

There  are  those  in  this  body  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world  food 
problems,  and  particularly  information 
and  knowledge  at)out  the  American  ag- 
ricultural system. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  raise  a  word  ol 
caution  and  of  friendly,  gentle  advice  to 
tiie  President,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  others 
who  will  be  representing  the  United 
States  at  the  Rome  conference  on  the 
world  food  problems. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  prior  to  our 
going  to  Rome,  there  should  be  close 
collaboration  with  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  been  selected  to  participate  in 
the  World  Pood  Conference. 

At  the  conference  Itself  the  members 
of  the  congressional  delegation  should 
ptirticipate  in  the  debates,  the  discus- 
sions, and  in  whatever  decisionmaking 
may  take  place  at  that  conference. 

I  also  am  disturbed  over  the  fact  that 
as  yet  we  do  not  seem  to  have  a  clear- 
cut  policy,  or  a  clear-cut  set  of  policies, 
relating  to  what  we  will  advance  as  the 
American  position. 

For  example,  just  how  much  food  aid 
is  the  United  States  prepared  to  offer  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition that  afflict  several  parts  of  the 
world? 

Next,  what  will  be  our  position  on  in- 
creasing fertilizer  production,  and  how 
can  we  best  participate  in  the  expansl<m 
of  fertilizer  production? 

Should  it  be  done  through  an  interna- 
tional consortium?  Should  it  be  done 
by  assistance  under  foreign  aid?  Should 
it  be  done  through  the  ofiQces  or  good 
auspices  of  the  World  Bank? 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  have  a 
position  or  that  we  come  prepared  to  at 
least  support  certain  options.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  use  its  position  to  encourage  the  oil- 
producing  exporting  countries  to  gen- 
erously share  in  the  payment  for  the 
world  food  program,  the  construction 
and  financing  of  new  fertilizer  plants, 
and  to  contribute  generously  to  whatever 
activities  or  actions  may  be  necessary. 

We  did  have  a  briefing  this  past  week 
from  Ambassador  Martin,  who  has  been 
designated  by  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer to  coordinate  American  efforts  for 
the  World  Food  Conference. 

I  want  to  say  that  Ambassador  Martin 
is  an  exceedingly  able  man,  and  he  has 
done  a  good  job.  But  he  Is  an  ambassa- 
dor, and  I  say  that  with  great  respect. 
He  does  not  make  policy.  The  policy  rnxuSt 
come  from  the  President,  the  Secretary 
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of  state,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  would  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  play 
a  very  important  role  in  this  conlerence. 
There  is  no  subject  matter  that  is  more 
important  today  than  that  of  world  food, 
or  tiie  availability  of  food  for  the  planet's 
growing  population. 

Food  and  energy  are  literally  the  key 
International  issues.  The  availability  of 
food  at  prices  that  people  can  afford  to 
pay  and  the  availability  of  oil  at  prices 
that  people  can  afford  to  pay,  are  of 
critical  importance. 

The.se  issues  must  be  met  together.  At 
the  World  Food  Conference  we  will  not 
only  be  discussing  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber,  but  we  will  also  have  to  discuss 
energy  and  Its  relationship  to  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  his  keen  Interest  In  these 
matters. 

Might  I  conclude  by  saying  that  it 
iras  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  former  President, 
Mr.  Nixon,  asking  that  the  United  States 
call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  convene 
a  world  food  conference.  Following  that 
letter,  during  the  time  of  the  confirma- 
tion hearings  of  Mr.  Kissinger  for  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State,  I  pressed 
upon  him  my  interest  in  and  my  concern 
with  the  world  food  situation.  I  urged 
that  he,  as  Secretary  of  State,  take  the 
lead  in  getting  America  out  in  front  in 
calling  for  a  world  food  conference. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  conference 
was  called.  But  I  would  also  have  to  say 
today  that  we  still  do  not  have  what  I 
consider  a  clear-cut,  ascertainable,  visible 
food  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
lUotted  Mr.  Ksnnkdt  may  be  allotted 
to  Mr.  HuMPHRBT,  or  such  time  thereof 
u  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  about 
3  minutes  more. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Five  minutes.  If  I 
may. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(Later  in  the  day  the  following  pro- 
ceedings occurred : ) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
Uke  to  refer  to  what  the  Senator  said  at 
ti»  beginning  of  his  statement.  Does  the 
Senator  recall  what  the  estimate  is  of  the 
world  population  In  the  year  2000? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Over  6  billiou. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  In  other  words.  It  Is 
Wing  to  almost  double  in  the  next  25 
rears,  at  least. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  what  they 
Predict,  yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  And  the  estimate  of 
*orld  production  capacity  Is  going  to  go 
DP  how  much  In  that  same  period?  The 
Senator  is  probably  the  most  able  man  I 
know  In  the  field  of  agriculture. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  difficult  to 
answer.  Food  production  has  kept  up 
with  population  growth,  or  even  slightly 
ahead  until  very  recently.  It  is  hsird  to 
predict  that  we  can  do  as  well  in  the 
future,  but  we  must  try  to  at  least  double 
our  food  supply  by  the  year  2000.  We 
could  face  a  widening  gap  which  would 
get  worse  each  decade. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  ability  to  handle 
the  absolute  starvation  and  famine  in 
various  areas  of  the  world  right  now  is 
almost  nil,  is  it  not,  as  far  as  transporta- 
tion is  concerned? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  so 
right.  Even  if  we  could  produce  the  food, 
the  ability  to  distribute  It.  transport  it, 
and  process  it  would  limit  our  ability  to 
respond. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  agreement  or  plan  among  the  na- 
tions for  stockpiling  of  commodities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  this  time. 

I  should  say  that  this  idea  Is  now  being 
discussed,  and  a  food  and  agriculture 
organization  proposal  will  be  discussed 
at  the  World  Food  Conference.  But  we 
are  strictly  at  the  discussion  stage. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  What  will  be  done  to 
establish  the  commodity  prices  In  rela- 
tion to  stockpiling?  In  the  future,  stock- 
piling is  going  to  be  an  absolute  essential 
because  of  the  Incapacity  even  to  trans- 
port the  commodities  to  the  areas  of  the 
world  where  they  are  needed.  In  addi- 
tion, we  need  commodity  reserve  stock- 
piles in  the  areas  of  other  types  of  trag- 
edy, such  as  earthquake,  flood,  and  so  on. 
that  occur  in  certain  areas  of  the  world, 
even  though  they  have  productive  ca- 
pacity, and  destroy  their  producing  ca- 
pability, wreck  their  economy,  and  so 
on.  What  about  the  world  transporta- 
tion system  in  relation  to  these  prob- 
lems? As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  in- 
ternational cooperative  venture  to  trans- 
port food  and  commodities  to  regions 
where  they  are  needed  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely right.  This  Is  the  sort  of  prob- 
lem we  ought  to  be  focusing  on  at  the 
World  Food  Conference,  along  with  an 
international  information  system  which 
would  provide  accurate  information  on 
what  is  being  produced  in  the  world, 
and  where  the  available  stocks  are. 

Let  me  add  that  right  now  we  get  lit- 
tle or  no  information  from  either  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  or  the  So- 
viet Union,  two  of  the  large  producers 
and  two  of  the  big  consumers.  This  is  a 
serious  problem  in  a  tight  food  situation. 

We  never  know  how  to  ascertain  what 
the  production  of  feed  grain  may  be  in 
the  world  because  of  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation from  those  two  great  countries. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator,  early  in 
his  comments,  called  on  the  oil  cartel 
nations  to  be  generous  to  these  nations 
that  are  suffering  and  to  use  their  eco- 
nomic resources,  which  are  now  piling 
up — in  other  words,  they  are  stockpiling 
money  while  the  other  countries  need  to 
be  stockpiling  food  and  commodities — 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hungry  millions  of 
the  world  and  the  other  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions that  are  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition. 


It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity,  since 
we  arc  paying  through  tlie  nose,  to  try 
to  use  what  iiifluence  we  have  wiih  those 
nations. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  Senator's 
statement  and,  apparently,  his  commit- 
ment to  do  everj'thing  in  his  power  to 
attempt  to  get  these  nations  to  accept 
their  moral  responsibility  in  relation  to 
the  underprivileged  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely,  Senator. 
Not  only  do  they  have  a  moral  responsi- 
bility, they  have  the  ability  and  capacity 
to  be  of  help.  But  what  has  happened 
that  Is  so  tragic  is  that  the  cost  of  oil  is 
so  high  for  the  less  developed  countries, 
the  poorer  countries,  that  they  have  not 
had  the  fuel,  believe  me,  even  to  operate 
their  irrigation  pumps.  In  a  country  like 
India,  the  water  wells  and  the  pumps  are 
\ital  to  their  irrigation  system.  Thu5  we 
saw,  last  year,  parts  of  the  world  that 
were  facing  famine  conditions,  unable  to 
purchase  the  oil  that  weis  necessary  to 
operate  their  irrigation  facilities. 

We  have  two  or  three  problems  here 
at  once.  We  have,  first,  the  food  shortage 
for  whatever  reason — population  growth 
that  is  faster  than  food  production,  bad 
weather,  poor  transportation,  lack  of 
adequate  distribution.  Then  we  have  the 
oil  prices  going  up  that  have  literally 
bankrupted  a  large  number  of  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  world — the 
developing  countries,  the  poorer 
countries. 

Even  then,  may  I  say,  if  we  could  get 
some  oil — if  we  could  get  It^ — insofar  as 
the  individual  consumer  is  concerned, 
the  farmer  out  there,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  he  lives,  has  such  limited 
money  that  he  cannot  buy  and  pay  for 
the  fuel  oil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
I.voTjYE).  The  Senator's  time  has 
expired. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  PEED  GRAIN 
RESERVE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture gave  us  the  crop  estimate  as  of  the 
first  of  October.  I  placed  In  the  Record 
yesterday  my  analysis  of  that  crop 
estimate. 

I  simply  want  to  point  out  that,  based 
on  the  October  1  surveys,  we  see  that  our 
com  crop  harvest  is  down  to  4,717,600,- 
000  bushels.  That  is  down  277  million. 
or  6  percent,  frcHn  the  September  esti- 
mate. The  1973  crop  was  more  than  5- 
640,000,000  bushels. 

This  simply  says,  in  blunt  terms,  that 
we  have  had  a  very  serious  crop  failure. 
This  crop  failure  is  due  to  bad  weather,  a 
late  planting  season,  an  unusually  dry 
summer,  and  a  wet  and  cold  fall. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  takes  some 
pleasure  in  citing  that  this  year's  wheat 
crop  was  larger  than  last  year,  the  fact 
Is  that  all  grains  are  Interchangeable. 
Thus,  when  you  have  a  com  crop  which 
is  almost  a  billion  bushels  less  than  a 
year  ago,  we  will  find  that  wheat  is  used 
as  an  alternate  feed.  The  result  will  be 
a  heavy  drawdown  on  our  wheat  supplies 
for  domestic  consumption. 
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Simply  put,  It  means  that  the  produc- 
ers of  cattle,  dairy  cows,  hogs,  chickens, 
turkeys,  and  eggs  will  pay  very,  very 
high  prices  for  their  feed. 

Contrary  to  what  we  call  common 
knowledge,  most  of  our  agricultural  In- 
come is  not  derived  from  grains,  but  from 
animals  and  animal  products. 

Our  producers  of  caittle,  hogs,  other 
animals,  and  poultry,  lire  going  to  be  in 
very  serious  trouble.  I  have  long  pleaded 
for  a  reserve  of  feed  grains.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  to  pass  legislation  for  a  feed 
grain  reserve,  it  is  now. 

We  should  have  learned  our  lesson.  We 
sold  off  our  reserves,  and  today  we  pay 
billions  of  dollars  extra  in  prices  for 
groceries  at  the  supermarket.  We  talk 
about  a  free  market  which  the  Russians 
have  twice  taken  advantage  of  to  buy  up 
our  reserves.  And  we  have  found  out  that 
the  private  traders  are  perfectly  willing 
to  sell  regardless  of  the  supplj'  situation. 

Secretary  Butz  has  told  me  time  after 
time  that  we  could  rely  upon  the  private 
grain  trade  to  maintain  a  reserve.  This 
past  weekend,  two  of  these  great  grain 
companies  were  willing  to  sell  out  large 
quantities  of  our  com  supply,  which  is 
In  short  supply,  because  there  was  a 
profit  in  it.  This  was  considered  a  normal 
commercial  transaction. 

I  believe  that  these  developments  point 
up  the  necessity  for  a  gridn  reserve.  I 
am  not  going  on  any  theory  or  philoso- 
phy but  on  what  has  transpired  within 
the  past  week. 

If  we  do  not  establish  a  sound  reserve, 
we  are  going  to  wake  up  one  of  these 
days  and  And  that  we  have  exorbitant 
prices  This  will  not  ottly  affect  the  city 
consumer  at  the  supermarket,  but  also 
the  largest  consumer  of  food  and  fiber — 
the  farmer,  himself. 


THE  OIL  RIPOFF 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  that  on  these  naomlngs  very  few 
people  are  here  to  lljten,  but  let  me 
serve  a  warning. 

The  headline  today  In  the  morning 
newspaper,  and  yesterday  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  is  that  President  Ford  seeks 
to  decontrol  all  oil  prices.  The  article  is 
captioned  "Ford  Shifts,  Opposes  Oil 
Benefit  Halt." 

First  of  all,  the  President  said  he  want- 
ed to  back  a  bill  that  would  do  away  with 
the  depletion  allowance.  Yesterday,  his 
press  secretary  said  ne,  that  the  deple- 
tion allowance  should  stay  on  as  long  as 
there  are  controlled  prices  from  old  oil. 
Then  he  went  on  to  say: 

As  long  as  the  prlc«  of  oil  continues  to 
be  controUed,  the  President  beUevee  Uiat 
eUnilnatlon  of  the  percentage  depdetlon  al- 
lowance on  domestic  oU  production  would 
be  a  mistake  The  President  thinks  that  oU 
should  be  sold  on  a  fre*-market  beisls,  and 
he  thinks  that  many  oil  producers  would  be 
glad  to  trcMle  the  perc^tage  depletion  tn 
order  to  achieve  the  Important  result  of  the 
free  market  for  oil. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  take  off  the  oil 
price  controls  which  are  provided  for 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act,  we  can  rest  assured  that  gaso- 
line will  sell  for  10  cents  a  gallon  more, 
fuel  oil  at  5  cents  to  10  cents  a  gtdlon 


more,  and  that  the  oil  companies  will 
make  a  couple  of  billion  dollars  in  wind- 
fall profits. 

How  tn  the  name  of  commonsense  can 
we  fight  inflation  and  let  the  price  of  oil 
in  Texas  be  determined  by  what  the  peo- 
ple In  Saudi  Arabia  or  in  Iran  want  us 
to  pay  for  oil? 

In  other  words,  the  President  appears 
to  be  suggesting  that  American  oU  prices 
be  set  by  the  Arabs.  He  appears  to  be 
saying  that  we  ought  to  pay  $11  a  barrel. 

I  am  here  to  say  that  American  oil, 
domestically  produced  oil,  is  making 
billions  of  dollars  for  those  who  own  it. 
In  fact,  despite  all  they  said  about  get- 
ting the  controls  off  of  new  oil  and  strip- 
per wells,  there  is  less  oil  produced  in 
America  today  by  5  percent  than  there 
was  a  year  ago. 

I  am  here  to  raise  my  voice  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  proposal  to  decontrol  the 
price  of  oil.  To  do  so  will  send  the  price 
of  crude  oU  In  the  United  States  up  to 
over  $11  a  barrel,  as  compared  to  the 
present  average  of  about  $7.  How  do  you 
control  inflation  under  that  kind  of  pol- 
icy. 

Once  again  we  see  an  administration 
that  bends  over  backward  to  be  accom- 
modating to  the  oil  industry.  The  oil  in- 
dustry has  been  robbing  the  American 
people.  The  oil  industry  is  guilty  of  In- 
credible profits.  Yes,  we  see  from  the 
highest  olHces  in  the  land  the  constant 
suggestion  of  two  things — decontrol  of 
oil  and  decontrol  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  before  any  of  that  Is 
done,  there  will  be  the  fight  of  your  life 
in  this  body.  I  want  to  put  the  admin- 
istration ofUcials  who  have  this  In  mind 
on  notice  that  there  will  be  a  debate  in 
this  body  the  likes  of  which  Congress  has 
not  seen  for  years.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
stand  by  and  let  the  American  people  be 
ripped  off  by  the  oil  companies,  simply 
because  some  oflBclals  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  the  free  market. 

What  is  free  about  a  market  in  which 
prices  are  set  in  Venezuela,  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  in  Indonesia?  What  Is  free 
about  that?  They  Just  .set  the  price.  That 
Is  not  a  free  market  at  all.  Yet,  we  have 
people  today  who  say  they  want  the 
free  market  to  work.  If  everybody  else 
had  a  free  market,  fine,  but  they  do  not. 
The  Arab  oil  countries  are  putting  on  a 
price  that  they  want  us  to  pay;  and  if 
we  keep  paying  that  price,  this  coun- 
try's economy  Ls  going  to  go  down  the 
drain.  If  we  keep  having  to  Import  oil 
at  prices  they  demand,  we  are  going  to 
go  broke.  If  we  let  the  American  oil 
companies  have  the  price  of  oil  set  by 
the  OPEC  cartel— and  that  is  what  It 
means  If  you  decontrol  American  oil — If 
we  let  that  happen,  the  American  con- 
sumer will  be  victimized  beyond  anything 
we  have  ever  seen  before. 

There  Is  going  to  be  no  economic  rip- 
off  if  I  have  anything  to  say  about  It, 
and  I  am  going  to  have  something  to  say 
about  it.  I  have  2  more  years,  at  least.  In 
this  body,  Lord  willing,  and  I  am  here 
to  say  that  I  am  going  to  do  everything 
that  my  physical  powers,  intellectual 
capabUltles,  and  political  skUl  will  per- 
mit, to  prevent  this  kind  of  economic 
rape  of  the  American  economy. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  article  to  which  I  referred 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoid 
as  f oUowB ;  ' 

PORD  Shitts,  Opposks  On.  Bknkitt  Halt 
(By  Ix)U  Cannon  and  Peter  MUlius) 

President  Pord  yesterday  reversed  an  un- 
equivocal  declaration  of  the  day  befota  and 
said  he  opposes  phasing  out  the  domestic  ofl 
depletion  allowance  as  long  as  domestic  oil 
prices  are  controlled. 

The  hugely  controversial  depletion  alio*, 
ance  saves  the  oil  Industry  more  than  fj 
billion   a  year   In   federal   taxes. 

One  day  after  Mr.  Pord  said  at  a  news  con. 
f erence  that  he  favored  phasing  out  the  dt> 
pletlon  allowance,  his  press  secretary.  Baa 
Nessen,  read  reporters  a  statement  that  mU: 

"As  long  as  the  price  of  oU  continues  to  bi 
controlled,  the  President  believes  that  eUmi. 
nation  of  the  percentage  depletion  allowano* 
on  domestic  oU  production  would  be  a  ml*. 
take.  The  President  thinks  that  oU  should  b» 
sold  on  a  free-market  basis,  and  he  thloki 
that  many  oU  producers  would  be  glad  to 
trade  the  percentage  depletion  tn  order  to 
achieve  the  Important  result  of  the  free  mar. 
ket  for  oU." 

Later  yesterday,  however,  Treasury  Seen* 
tary  William  E.  Simon  told  reporters  at  an. 
other  news  conference  that,  whUe  the  Presi- 
dent would  like  to  see  oU  prices  decontrolled, 
there  are  no  present  plans  to  do  so  and  "ttun 
Is  no  economic  Justification"  to  do  ao  at 
present. 

OU  prices  would  Increase  sharply  if  d*. 
controlled — and  oU  company  profits  would  go 
up  with  them.  Under  present  law  the  prto* 
of  about  three  fifths  of  aU  domestic  oil  U 
being  held  at  $5.25  a  barrel.  This  Is  what  tba 
government  calls  "old  oU" — easentlally  the  oO 
that  was  being  produced  before  controls  ««• 
put  In  effect. 

There  are  no  controls  on  the  other  two* 
fifths,  which  Includes  "new  oil"  and  all  tnn 
marginal  wells.  This  oil  Is  selling  at  the  varld 
price  of  $10  to  $11  a  barrel.  The  Idea  of  iMf- 
Ing  It  uncontrolled  was  to  encourage  In- 
creased production. 

If  decontrolled,  the  old  oil  also  would  Tim 
toward  the  world  price.  Among  other  HitDp, 
that  would  add  appreciably  to  Inflation. 

The  oil  controls  legislation  will  explro  in 
February  unless  Congress  extends. 

The  President  Issued  yesterday's  daplsdoa 
statement,  which  Nessen  called  "a  olarlflca- 
tlon,"  after  an  unknown  number  of  oaUi 
Wednesday  night  from  members  of  CoogiMi 
from  oil  states.  Asked  whether  there  wen 
"complaints,"  Nessen  said  with  a  snail*: 
"Some  people  called  up  to  find  out  what  b» 
actually  said." 

What  Mr.  Ford  actually  said  at  his  Bos* 
Garden  newrs  conference  Wedneodsy,  whes 
asked  directly,  "Is  It  your  view  that  the  oD 
depletion  allowance  should  be  phased  outt" 
was: 

"The  answer  Is  yes." 

Neseea  at  one  p>olnt  In  yesterday's  brle&D| 
caUed  this  answer  "Imprecise." 

The  depletion  Issue  arose  earlier  this  vHk 
when  Mr.  Ford  announced  his  new  •«)- 
nomic  program.  Aides  had  said  beforetasat 
that  he  would  propose  some  tax  reducttoni 
for  the  poor,  to  compensate  them  for  Infla- 
tion. 

What  the  President  actually  did  was  en- 
dorse a  tax  bill  pending  in  the  House  Wkp 
and  Means  Committee.  That  bUl  wobW. 
among  many  other  things,  provide  soma  lim- 
ited tax  reductions  for  the  poor.  But  to  ftf 
for  them  and  other  tax  concessions  without 
further  unbalancing  the  budget,  it  wouM 
phase  out  the  depletion  allowance  over  IN 
next  three  years. 
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On  Wednesday,  however.  Secretary  Simon 
jild  at  Ways  and  Means  that,  while  Mr.  Ford 
tUKl  endorsed  the  bill  In  general,  he  still  did 
aot  favor  the  phase-out  of  depletion.  The 
idmlnlstration  has  been  supporting  a  tem- 
porary  "windfall    profit    tax"    as   an    alter- 

Mtlve 

Simon's  appearance  at  Ways  and  Means, 
in  which  he  appeared  to  back  off  from  the 
committee  bill,  prompted  the  question  to  the 
preeident  at  the  news  conference. 

Congress  has  been  arguing  it  for  a  year. 
jsEcntlally,  the  argument  has  been  whether 
to  roll  back  prices,  tax  away  some  profits  by 
such  steps  as  phasing  out  the  depletion  al- 
lowance, or  do  nothing.  Some  have  argued 
thftt  letting  prices  rise  Is  a  means  of  ration- 
ing, in  that  It  wUl  presumably  cut  oonsiunp- 
Uon. 

■  The  tax-wrltlng  Ways  and  Means  Commlt- 
Ue,  after  months  of  Indecision,  finally  voted 
ewiler  this  year  for  the  three -year  depletion 
phase-out. 

A  majority  of  House  Democrats  then  de- 
manded the  right  to  vote  on  the  fioor  on  an 
amendment  to  wipe  out  the  allowance  al- 
wgether  right  away,  and  Chairman  WUbur 
D.  Mills  (D-Ark.),  who  opf>osed  that  step, 
simply  declined  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

While  apparently  not  In  favor  of  total  de- 
control of  oil  right  now,  the  President  did 
isk  for  partial  decontrol  as  part  of  his  eco- 
nomic program.  He  has  also  asked  for  the  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas  prices. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Grutin)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated to  Senator  Griffin  be  allocated  to 
me. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OP    CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  so  as 
to  require  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
rional  Budget  OCQce  to  prepare  an  esti- 
mate of  the  costs  which  would  be  In- 
curred by  the  Federal  Government,  by 
State  and  local  governments,  and  by  non- 
governmental entities  for  a  5-year  period 
fw  each  authorization  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 

As  my  colle8«ues  know,  the  act  already 
requires  an  estimate  to  reflect  the  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government  during  a  5- 
Ttar  period.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
those  provisions  go  far  enough.  In  addi- 
tion to  measuring  Federal  costs,  we  must 
»1»  project  what  a  bill  is  going  to  mean, 
Mstwise,  to  State  and  local  governments 
Md  to  the  prlTate  sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  plesaed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Just  concluded  Summit  Con- 
ferences on  Inflation,  serving  as  a  co- 
tuict  at  the  business  and  industry  meet- 
hw  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  September  16. 
Ona  of  the  strongest  points  made  at  that 
Wthering  was  that  government  far  too 
•ften  passes  legislation  without  consld- 
ertng  Its  inflationary  Impact  on  the  prl- 
^te  sector  of  the  economy.  For  Instance, 
teplementatlon  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  will 
cost  billions  of  dollars. 


That  expenditure  is  probably  desira- 
ble but  the  speed  of  implementation  of 
regulations  requires  the  utilization  of 
vast  amounts  of  capital  for  purposes  that 
do  not  Increase  production  capacity  and 
thus  the  rate  of  production  is  adversely 
affected. 

I  believe  the  Congress  ought  to  have 
projections  In  front  of  it  before  we  pass 
legislation,  so  that  the  costs  and  the 
benefits  can  be  accurately  weighed.  Ulti- 
mately the  consumer  pays  the  bill 
through  Increased  prices. 

In  the  public  sector,  we  have  seen  pro- 
grams which  started  off  as  low  expendi- 
ture Items  skyrocket  in  cost  to  the 
American  people.  One  example  is  the 
federal  food  stamp  program.  It  started 
in  the  Kennedy  administration  as  a  less 
than  $1  million  activity.  And  was  so  ad- 
vertised, as  being  of  minimal  cost.  Now, 
that  same  program  is  costing  us  over  $4 
biUion. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk,  in  this 
Chamber  and  throughout  the  country, 
about  cutting  the  budget.  Surely,  they 
say,  in  a  $305  billion  budget,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  cuts.  But  what  Is  not 
pointed  out  is  that  over  $225  bUllon  is 
in  the  category  of  "mandatory"  spend- 
ing. Included  In  this  heading  are  such 
Items  as  net  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  subsidies,  prior  year  obligations 
and  entitlement  programs,  in  fact,  the 
last  category,  entitlement  programs, 
costs  us  over  $142  billion  a  year. 

Discretionary  spending,  too.  Is  often 
not  so  discretionary-  Of  the  $92  billion 
which  is  categorized  as  discretionary, 
$57  billion  is  personnel  costs,  both  de- 
fense and  nondefense.  The  only  way  to 
cut  this  area  Is  to  either  reduce  Federal 
salaries  and  benefits,  or  remove  people 
from  the  emplojTnent  rolls  and  the  mili- 
tary. I  doubt  such  will  happen  In  whole- 
sale numbers. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  charts, 
prepared  by  the  OfiQce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  dealing  with  Federal  out- 
lays be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FY   1875   Bttdget — CostPosmoN   or  OtnxATS 
[in  hlllUma  of  iollara} 

Mandatory  spending 
Contractual  obligations: 

Net    interest $23.0 

Housing    subsidies    and    Uuur- 

ance,  farm  supports,  etc 6.8 

Other  prior-year  obligations 53. 1 

Defense    (28. 0) 

Nondefense (80.1) 

Subtotal    contractual   obli- 
gations     81.9 

Entitlement  programs 142. 1 

Legislative  and  judiciary 1. 1 

Total,  mandatory  spending    326. 1 

Discretionary  spending 

Defense:   67.1 

Personnel     (87.0) 

All   other _. (20.1) 

Nondefenae: 86.1 

Personnel    (30.0) 

All   other.-- _ (15.1) 

Total    discretionary    spend- 
ing     92.2 


Offset  ( offshore  oil  and  receipts  and 
contributions  to  employee  re- 
tirement   fund) —$11.8 


Total    305.4 


DlSCKmONABT     NOXDKTENSe     Otttuits.  1976 

lExcLUDiNG    Personnel    Costs  ^ 

Health    (largely    research    and    train- 
ing)   - $2.2 

NASA  research  and  development 1.  6 

Foreign  aid  ^largely  P.L.  480  and  Indo- 
china   reconstruction) 1.3 

Atomic    energy 1.2 

Child  nutrition  program 1.2 

Education   programs 1.1 

Comprehensive  manpower  assistance..  .9 
Extendec'       tinemployment       benefits 

(proposed   legislation) .8 

Veterans  medical  care .8 

Federal    aid    highways .7 

Housing  and  Community  Development 

Act .6 

Coast  Guard  operating  expenses .6 

Corps   of   Engineers   and    reclamation 

construction    .6 

Def)ea^ment  of  Justice .4 

Payments  and  loans  to  the  District  of 

Columbia .4 

AU  other i.  o 

Total,  discretionary  nondefense 

outlays 15. 1 

ENTITLEMENT  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


Outlays 
(billions) 

Beneficiaries' 
(millions) 

Benefit  payments  for  individuals: 
Direct  Federal: 
Social   security  (OASDi)  and 
railroad  retirement- 

t6S.l 

111 
14.2 

lai 

4.8 

4.0 

.9 

4.6 

3.1 
6.3 

8.3 

32.1 

Civil  servica  and  military  re- 
tirement.  

Medicare 

Veterans  benefit 

2.3 

12.2 
7  3 

Supplemental  security  Income.. 
Food  stamps 

S.0 

15.8 

Disabled  coal  miners 

Grants  to  States: 

Public  assistance  (AFDC) 

Rehabilitation  and  social  serv- 
ices  

Medicaid 

Unemptoyment  insurances 

.5 

11. S 

10.0 
28.6 
■  1,9 

Subtotal,   payments  for  ii>- 
dividuals 


134.4 


Other: 
General  revenue  sharing.. 

Postal  Service 

Legislative  and  JudJCitry. 


6.2 
1.6 
1.1 


Subtotal,  other. 
ToUl 


&8 


143.2 


1  Substantial  overlap  betvreen  programs. 
>  Average  number  of  beneficiaries  per  week. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  what  all 
this  proves  Is  that,  unless  Ccaigress  meas- 
ures better  the  long-term  ti&cal  Impact 
of  its  actions,  we  will  soon  be  faced,  in 
the  public  sector,  with  a  wildly  inflation- 
ary budget  which  Congress  cannot  re- 
duce, and  in  the  private  sector  with 
escalating  CSovemment-lmposed  costs 
which  fuel  the  fires  of  Inflation  sind  cause 
dramatic  Increases  In  the  price  of  goods 
and  services  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
consumer. 

President  Pord,  In  his  economic  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  October  8,  sm- 
nounced  that  he  would  hereafter  require 
that  all  major  legislative  proposals, 
regulations,  and  rules  emanating  from 
the  executive  branch  to  contain  an  in- 
flationary impact  statement.  He  further 
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called  on  the  Congi^ss  to  follow  this 
example.  j 

My  legislation  will  4o  just  that.  It  will 
require  the  Congress  t4>  measure  the  im- 
pact of  its  woric  In  a  doncrete  way  prior 
to  action,  and  I  urge  tfce  prompt  consid- 
eration by  tlie  Senate  of  tiiis  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  tlie  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  Of  FICPJl.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expiredi 


ORDER  OF  aU-SINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  tiio  Se<»ator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hugh  Scptt)  is  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  etceed   15  minute.s. 

Mr.«BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-;k  unan- 
imous consent  to  reafrve  the  time  of 
Senator  Scott. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR— WATER 
RECLAMATBDN  ACT 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff.  Robert  Alvarez,  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  consideration  of  the  Water  Reclama- 
tion Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield!  is  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  12  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  yield 
back  tiie  remainder  of  iiis  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  wiU  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  toll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thet  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reminded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE     OF     "EHE     FLOOR — 
HR     15736 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  Mike  Daly  of 
my  staff  and  Larry  Meyers  of  Senator 
Bents  EN  s  staff  may  have  the  privileges 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
the  measure  H  R   157.38. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENTCI  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  Darla  West  of  my  staff  be  granted 


the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  referred  to  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
ge.st  the  ahsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Willis  Smith 
from  ttie  Interior  Committee  be  permit- 
ted here  on  the  floor  during  pendency  of 
this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  tlie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  430-~EX- 
PRESSING  THl^  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  THAT  THE  DOMESTIC 
PRICE  OF  OIL  NOT  BE  DECON- 
TROLLED 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  request  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Tlu>  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated.  The  legislative 
clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  tremendous  Increase  In  the 
price  of  oil  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  Uxe  current  Inflation  in  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  oil  companies  have  continued  to 
make  excessive  profits  since  the  energy 
crisis; 

Whereas  only  a  few  corporations  dominate 
the  market  so  that  competitive  conditions 
do  not  exist  for  the  price  of  oil  to  be  set 
by  the  free  market: 

Whereas  further  increases  In  the  price  of 
gasoime.  fuel  oU  and  electricity  would  have 
an  outrageous  effect  on  all  consumers; 

Whereas  the  nation  looks  to  the  govern- 
ment for  leadership  and  action  In  the  fight 
against  Infl.itlon;  and 

Whereas  President  Ford  has  advocated  the 
elimination  of  price  controls  on  domestic 
oil. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  it  Is  the 
Etroncest  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  price 
of  domestic  oU  shall  not  be  decontrolled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  object. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 


having  been  heard,  the  resolution  will  go 
over  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  with  ol>> 
jection  being  heard,  what  happens  to  tbe 
resolution? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  reao- 
lution  will  go  over  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  still 
have  morning  business,  do  we  not' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  8«. 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose  of  offering  the  resolution  today  ji 
to  give  the  Senate  a  chance  to  exprea 
itself  on  the  recent  news  reports  tlut 
have  the  President  calling  for  the  de- 
control,  the  removal  of  all  controls  gov- 
erning oil,  on  the  price  of  oil. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  expressed  Itself 
a  number  of  times  on  this.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  introduced 
a  resolution  which  a  number  of  us  have 
cos{X)nsored  dealing  with  controls.  The 
purpase  of  this  resolution  was  to  exprev 
the  strong  sense  of  the  Senate  that  we 
should  not.  at  this  time,  decontrol  the 
price  of  oil ;  that  it  would  cause  an  Im- 
mediate  Increase,  almost  doubling,  in  the 
cost  of  oil;  that  it  would  serve  no  great 
purpose  for  the  country. 

Pre.sently,  there  are  tremendous  and 
larpe  profits  belncr  reaped  by  the  oil 
companies,  giving  them  every  incen- 
tive to  .  eek  additional  sources  of  oil. 

Tliere  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from 
tills  other  than  to  add  tremendously  to 
the  fires  of  inflation  that  are  already  be- 
ing fired  up  by  the  cost  of  oil. 

This  would  Kive  the  Senate  a  chance, 
by  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution,  to 
express  our  feelings  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  should  not  decontrol  the 
price  of  oil.  and  would  call  upon  the 
President  to  reverse  himself  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  Ein  article  that  was  in  the 
Washington  Star-News  as  of  yesterday, 
and  other  newspaper  stories  In  this  re- 
gard In  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Oct.  10,  19741 
Movi  Couu)   DouBUK  Cost — Pou>:   End  Oa 
Prics    Controls 
(By  Norman  Kempster) 
President    Ford    advocates   ollmlnatlcm  <rf 
price  controls  on  domestic  oil  production,  tbt 
White  House  said  today.  Tbe  move  probably 
would  more  than  double  the  price  of  domes- 
tic crude. 

Preeo  6e<fret*ry  Ronald  Nessen  read  a  state- 
ment In  which  Ford  advocated  a  "free  mar- 
ket prloe"  for  oil. 

Domestically  produced  oU  cvirrently  Is  sell- 
ing under  price  controls  for  a  little  toon 
than  95  a  barrel.  The  world  free  market  prtoa 
Is  more  than  $11  a  barrel. 

Nessen  Issued  the  President's  poeltlon  U 
what  he  called  a  "clarlflcatlon"  of  rordt 
statement  at  a  press  conference  yesterdsy 
that  he  favors  elimination  of  the  oil  dapl*' 
tlOD  allowance. 

"A»  long  a*  the  prloe  of  oil  contmues  te 
be  controlled,  the  President  believes  that  tlM 
ellmlnatloa  of  tbe  percentage  depletion  oo 
domestic  oU  production  would  be  a  mlstakt," 
Neesen  said. 

"The  President  feels  that  oil  should  I* 
sold  on  a  free  market  basis  and  he  tblnU 
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that  many  oil  producers  would  be  glad  to 
trade  percentage  depletion  In  order  to  achieve 
the  Important  result  of  a  free  market  for 
oil,"  he  said. 

"As  for  the  foreign  oil  deletion  allowance, 
the  President  believes  that  should  be  phased 
out  Immediately  and  fully." 

At  his  press  conference  yesterday  Ford  said 
be  supports  a  comprehensive  tax  bill  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Hotise  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  would  eliminate 
the  depletion  allowance  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  changes  In  the  tax  law. 

But  when  the  questioner  pressed  Ford  to 
say  If  he  favored  elimination  of  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  the  President  replied  that  he 
did. 

Neseen  aald  today  the  President  may  have 
been  confused  Into  thinking  the  question 
concerned  only  the  depletion  allowance  on 
foreign  oil  production  although  the  ques- 
tioner said  nothing  about  foreign  production. 

"This  Is  not  an  overnight  change  of  mind, 
I  can  assure  you  of  that,"  Nessen  said. 

Nessen  repeated  Ford's  poeltton  that  he 
would  accept  elimination  of  depletion  as 
part  of  the  bill  now  before  Ways  and  Means 
because  he  supports  the  overall  bill  "on  bal- 
ance." 

At  his  press  conference.  Ford  also  de- 
fended his  income  surtax  proposal  with  an 
argument  that  It  will  not  hurt  very  much. 

He  said  the  tax  would  affect  only  the  most 
affluent  28  percent  of  the  nation's  tax- 
payers. Nessen  corrected  that  today  to  be  28 
percent  of  total  tax  returns.  It  would  affect 
more  than  28  percent  of  total  taxpayers. 

The  President  said  a  family  of  four  with 
$20,000  income  from  wages  would  pay  only 
$42  in  sTirtax.  Nessen  issued  a  series  of  surtax 
figures  which  included  the  $42  for  $20,000. 
Other  samples  included  $3  for  $10,000  an- 
nual Income;  $97  for  $25,000  and  $482  for 
$50,000. 

The  President  brushed  aside  criticism  that 
his  economic  proposals  are  not  up  to  the 
task  of  stopping  the  worst  inflation  in  a 
generation. 

If  all  31  points  of  the  program  he  outlined 
Tuesday  are  put  Into  effect  and  if  the  public 
extends  its  voluntary  cooperation,  Ford  said, 
the  nation  can  expect  "some  meaningful 
reduction  In  the  rate  of  inflation"  by  early 
next  year. 

The  President's  latest  analysis  is  vastly 
more  optimistic  than  that  of  his  economic 
strategists.  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  of  the 
Cotincll  of  Economic  Advisers  has  predicted 
It  will  take  from  18  months  to  three  years 
to  bring  inflation  under  control,  a  forecast 
which  Ford  endorsed  last  week. 

On  other  subjects  covered  during  the  press 
conference  in  the  White  Hovise  rose  garden. 
Ford: 

Said  neither  the  protests  against  his  par- 
don of  former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
nor  his  wife's  breast  cancer  surgery  have 
caused  him  to  change  his  decision  that  he 
probably  will  run  for  a  term  of  his  own  in 
1976. 

Renewed  his  praise  of  Kissinger  in  the  face 
of  continuing  criticism  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  The  President  said  the  secretary  "de- 
serves whatever  good  and  appropriate  things 
I  can  say  about  him  ...  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation." 

Declined  to  discuss  any  aspects  of  the 
Nixon  pardon  prior  to  his  testimony — sched- 
uled for  Oct.  17 — before  a  House  Judiciary 
subcommittee. 

Announced  that  he  would  discuss  U.S.- 
Mexican relations  with  President  Luis  Eche- 
verrla  of  Mexico  dttrlng  a  meeting  on  the 
border  between  the  trro  nations  Oct.  21. 

Said  he  Is  willing  to  consider  a  meeting 
with  Soviet  Communist  party  leader  Le<mld 
I.  Brezhnev  prior  to  the  summit  scheduled 
for  Washington  next  summer  if  one  becomes 
necessary.  White  House  officials  have  said 
the  possibility  of  a  "get-acquainted"  meet- 
ing before  the  end  of  this  year  is  being  dis- 
cussed with  the  RusBlans. 


Indicated  he  will  not  spend  any  of  his 
own  p>olltlcal  capital  in  an  effort  to  reverse 
congreeslonal  cuts  in  tbe  funds  be  requested 
to  ease  Nixon's  rettirn  to  private  life.  He  ex- 
plained, "I  will  let  the  Congress  make  its 
decision,  right  or  wrong." 

Ford  called  the  press  conference  for  one 
day  following  tbe  announcement  of  his  eco- 
nomic proposals  to  give  himself  a  chance  to 
reply  to  questions  about  them. 

The  President  provided  little  In  the  way 
of  new  Information  about  the  troubled  econ- 
omy, however. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  11,  1974] 

FORD  Shuts,  Opposks  On.  Bejuftt  Halt 

(By  Lou  Cannon  and  Peter  MUls) 

President  Ford  yesterday  reversed  an  un- 
eqmvocal  declaration  of  the  day  before  and 
said  he  opposes  phasing  out  the  domestic 
oil  depletion  allowance  as  long  as  domestic 
oil  prices  are  controlled. 

The  hugely  controversial  depletion  allow- 
ance saves  the  oil  Industry  more  than  $2 
bUlion  a  year  in  federal  taxes. 

One  day  after  Mr.  Ford  said  at  a  news  con- 
ference that  he  favored  phasing  out  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  his  press  secretary,  Ron 
Nessen,  read  reporters  a  statement  that  said : 

"As  long  as  the  price  of  oil  continues  to 
be  controlled,  the  President  believes  that 
elimination  of  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance on  domestic  oil  production  would 
be  a  mistake.  The  President  thinks  that  oil 
should  be  sold  on  a  free-market  basis,  and 
he  thinks  that  many  oil  producers  would 
be  glad  to  trade  the  percentage  depletion 
in  order  to  achieve  the  important  result  of 
the  free  market  for  oil." 

Later  yesterday,  however.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary William  E.  Simon  told  reporters  at  an- 
other news  conference  that,  while  the  Presi- 
dent would  like  to  see  oil  prices  decontrol- 
led, there  are  no  present  plans  to  do  so  and 
"there  Is  no  economic  Justification"  to  do  so 
at  present. 

OU  prices  would  increase  sharply  11  decon- 
trolled— and  oil  company  profits  would  go 
up  with  them.  Under  present  law  the  price 
of  about  three  fifths  of  all  domestic  oil  Is  be- 
ing held  at  $5.25  a  barrel.  This  is  what  the 
government  calls  "old  oil" — essentially  the 
oil  that  was  being  produced  before  controls 
were  put  in  effect. 

There  are  no  controls  on  the  other  two- 
fifths,  which  includes  "new  oU"  and  oil 
from  naarginal  weUs.  This  oil  Is  selling  at  the 
world  price  of  $10  to  $11  a  barrel.  The  idea 
of  leaving  it  uncontrolled  was  to  encour- 
age Increased  production. 

If  decontrolled,  the  old  oil  also  would  rise 
toward  the  world  price.  Among  other  things, 
that  would  add  appreciably  to  Inflation 

The  oil  controls  legislation  wtU  expire  In 
February  unless  Congress  extends  it. 

The  President  issued  yesterday's  depletion 
statement,  which  Nessen  called  "a  clarifi- 
cation," after  an  unknown  number  of  calls 
Wednesday  night  from  members  of  Congress 
from  oil  states.  Asked  whether  there  were 
"complaints."  Nessen  said  with  a  smUe: 
"Some  people  called  up  to  find  out  what 
he  actually  said." 

What  Mr.  Ford  actually  said  at  bis  Rose 
Garden  news  conference  Wednesday,  when 
asked  directly,  "Is  it  your  view  that  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  should  be  phased  out?" 
was: 

"The  answer  is  yes." 

Neasen  at  one  point  in  yesterday's  brleflng 
called  this  answer  "Imprecise." 

The  depletion  Issue  arose  earlier  this  week 
when  Mr.  Ford  announced  his  new  economic 
program.  Aides  had  said  beforehand  that  he 
woxild  propose  some  tax  reductions  for  the 
poor,  to  comi>ensate  them  for  Inflation. 

What  the  President  actually  did  was  en- 
dorse a  tax  bill  pendmg  in  the  House  Ways 
and    Means    Committee.    That    bill    would. 


among  many  other  things,  provide  some 
limited  tax  reductions  for  the  poor.  But  to 
pay  for  them  and  other  tax  concessions  with- 
out  further  unbalancmg  tbe  budget.  It  would 
phase  out  the  depletion  allowance  over  the 
next  three  years. 

On  Wednesday,  however.  Secretary  Simon 
said  at  Ways  and  Means  that,  while  Mr. 
Pord  had  endorsed  the  bill  In  general,  he  still 
did  not  favor  the  phase-out  of  depletion. 
The  administration  has  been  supporting  a 
temporary  "windfall  profits  tax"  as  an  al- 
ternative. 

Simon's  appearance  at  Ways  and  Means,  In 
which  he  appeared  to  back  off  from  the  com- 
mittee bill,  prompted  the  question  to  the 
President  at  the  news  conference. 

Congress  has  been  arguing  it  for  a  year. 
Essentially,  the  argument  has  been  whether 
to  roll  back  prices,  tax  away  some  profits  by 
such  steps  as  phasing  out  the  depletion 
allowance,  or  do  nothing.  Some  have  argued 
that  lettmg  prices  ri«e  Is  a  means  of  ratlon- 
mg.  In  that  It  will  presumably  cut  consump- 
tion. 

The  tax-writing  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, after  months  of  indecision,  finally  voted 
earlier  this  year  for  the  three-year  depletion 
phase -out. 

A  majority  of  House  Democrats  then  de- 
manded the  right  to  vote  on  the  floor  on  an 
amendment  to  wipe  out  the  allowance  alto- 
gether right  away,  and  Chairman  Wllbiir 
D.  Mills  (D-Ark.),  who  opposed  that  step, 
simply  declined  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

While  apparently  not  in  favor  of  total  de- 
control of  oil  right  now,  the  I*resident  did 
ask  for  partial  decontrol  as  part  of  his  eco- 
nomic program.  He  haa  also  asked  for  the 
deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1 :  33  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one 
of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conferwice  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  3473)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  State  and  the  U.S.  Iniormatlon 
Agency,  and  for  other  purposes. 

EirXOUJCD  BILL  SIGITED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJl.  11510^  to  reorganize 
and  consolidate  certain  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  new  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Administra- 
tion and  in  a  new  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  in  order  to  promote  more 
efficient  management  of  such  functicois. 


At  3 :  02  p jn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Berr>',  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (H.R.  17027) 
to  amend  the  National  Visitor  Center 
Facilities  Act  of  1968,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


EKROLLED  BILLS  SiaKXO 

At  4  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  605.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1944,  an  Act  "To  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment Of  the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Monu- 
ment", and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1769.  An  act  to  reduce  losses  of  life  and 
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property,  through  better  Are  preTintlon  and 
control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

3.  2348.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clonal  Zone 
Code  to  transfer  the  functions  of  ithe  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  District  Couft  for  the 
District  of  the  Canal  Zone  with  resptct  to  the 
Issuance  and  recording  of  marrlagt  licenses, 
and  related  activities,  to  the  civil  ^ffalrs  di- 
rector of  the  Canal  Zone  Qoverniient,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3044.  An  act  to  Impose  overall  llmlta- 
tlona  on  campaign  expenditures  arUl  political 
contribution's;  to  provide  that  eaph  candi- 
date for  Federal  otflce  shall  designate  a  prin- 
cipal campaign  committee,  to  provide  for  a 
single  reporting  reafXJnslblUty  wltl|  respect  to 
receipts  and  expenditures  by  certain  political 
committees;  to  change  the  times  for  the  fil- 
ing of  reports  regarding  campalgti  expendi- 
tures and  political  contributions;  to  provide 
for  public  flnanclng  of  Presidential  nominat- 
ing conventions  and  Presidential  primary 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3698  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  atiable  Con- 
gress to  concur  In  or  disapprove  International 
agreements  for  cooperation  in  regiird  to  cer- 
tain nuclear  technology; 

H  R.  11221.  An  act  to  Increase  deposit  In- 
surance from  $20,000  to  $40,000,  to  provide 
full  Insurance  for  public  unit  deposits  of 
$100,000  per  accoimt,  to  establish  n  National 
Gommlsslon  on  Electronic  Fund  .  Transfers, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  15427.  An  act  to  amend  th#  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provlifc  financial 
asf^lstance  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  and  for  other  piu-pos*5. 
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COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    1EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.  tiC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Allen  I  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Report   or  the   National   AKBONAtrrics  and 
Space  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  AdmlnlstralDr  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  plans  to  use  In  the  flscal  year  1975 
in  the  lunar  and  planetary  exploration  pro- 
gram funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1974  (with  an  ac- 
companying report).  Referred  t<J  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  6463  An  act  to  establish  rules  of 
evidence  for  certain  courts  and  proceed- 
ings  (Rept.  No.  93-1277). 

By  Mr.  INOUTE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

8.  3173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act,  1933  (Rept.  No.  93-1378), 

By  Mr.  MA0NXJ80N.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendment : 

HJi.  15640.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  authorization  for  approprlatlona  to  Im- 
plement title  I  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1872  (Rept. 
No.  93-1279). 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  e.xecutive  session,  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
executive  session,  I  report  favortbly  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 


fare sundry  nominations  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  which  have  previously 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  them 
on  the  executive  calendar,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

•  The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  23, 
1974,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings. ' 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  4131.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  antitrust 
laws  and  promote  a  more  balanced,  efficient 
and  progressive  system  of  ground  transpor- 
tation by  prohibiting  tnterlockliig  control 
by  automobile  manufacturers  of  rival  trans- 
port equipment  Industries,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL : 
S.  4132.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  to  re- 
quire cost  estimates  of  proposed  legislation 
covering  a  5-year  period  and  to  include  costs 
to  be  Incurred  by  nongovernmental  entitles. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.    4133.    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Kenjl 
Okuma.  Referred   to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judlcl&ry. 

By  Mr.  BCHWEIKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 
S.  4134.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  an  Individ- 
ual who  suffers  a  casualty  loss  as  a  result 
of  a  major  disaster  may  disregard  the  amount 
of  any  grant  or  cancellation  of  loan  under  a 
State  disaster  assistance  program  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  amount  of  that  in- 
dlvldual's  casualty  loss  deduction  and  of  de- 
termining his  gross  Income.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Ckilso,  and  Mr.  Mrr- 
CAtF) : 

S.  4136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1970  to  provide  more 
effective  means  to  Improve  personnel  ad- 
ministration In  State  and  local  governments: 
to  correct  certain  Inequities  In  the  law;  and 
to  extend  coverage  under  the  law  to  Indian 
tribes  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  HtrMPHRKY: 
8.  4136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue (>>de  of  1954  to  provide  tax  relief  to  low 
and   middle   Income   taxpayers   and   to   In- 
crease revenues  from  other  tax  sources.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
S.  4137.  A  bin  to  amend  Part  B  of  TlUe  XI 
of    the    Social    Security    Act,    Professional 
Standards  Elevlews,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
view of  dental  services  by  dentists.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

By  Mr.  BEALIi  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BlBLB,  Mr.  Brotk,  Mr.  Bbookz,  Mr. 
DoMFNici,  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Eaolk- 
TOK,  Mr.  FoNC,  Mr.  Hansxn,  Mr. 
Javtts,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pesct,  Mr. 
ScHWFiKm,  Mr.  Tatt,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
8.  4138  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  to  extend  the  time  for  the 


Bubmlsskjn  of  certain  studies  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  (Congress.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hajitkx,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Clakx,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Whxiams,  and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  4139.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  basic 
educational  assistance  eligibility  for  veterans 
under  chapter  34  and  for  certain  dependents 
under  chapter  35  from  36  to  46  months.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HXJMPHREY: 
S.  4140.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Task  Force  on 
Petrodollars,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 

McCLURE,    Mr     THtTRMOND,    Mr     GUR. 

net.  and  Mr.  Curtis)  : 

S.J.  Res.  262.  A  Joint  resolution  to  limit 
expenditures  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance! 
By  Mr.  HART  ( for  Mr.  Macnuson  i  : 

S  J.  Res.  353.  A  joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  to  study  and  report 
on  the  Impact  of  the  Independent  Regulatory 
Agencies  upon  Commerce.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  4131.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  promote  a  more  balanced, 
efficient,  and  progressive  system  of 
ground  transportation  by  prohibiting  in- 
terlocking control  by  automobile  manu- 
facturers of  rival  transport  equipment 
Industries,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

GROUND  TRANSPORT  REORGANIZAnON  ACT 

(Mr.  KENNEDY'S  remarks  on  the 
Ground  Transport  Reorganization  Act 
are  printed  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  4132.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  require  cost  estimates  of  proposed 
legislation  covering  a  5-year  period  and 
to  include  costs  to  be  incurred  by  non- 
governmental entities.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Grovernment  Operations. 

'Mr.  BEAIjL's  remarks  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  above  bill  are  printecj 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  8CHWEIKER  ffor  himself 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  : 
S.  4134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an 
individual  who  suffers  a  casualty  loss  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster  may  disre- 
gard the  amount  of  any  grant  or  can- 
cellation of  loan  under  a  State  disaster 
assistance  program  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  that  individu- 
al's casualty  loss  deduction  and  of  de- 
termining his  gross  Income.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TREATMENT    OF   STATE    DISASTKI   ASSISTANCE 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Hugh  Scott)  and  myself, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  elimii^ate'F'isd- 
eral  taxation  of  State  disaster  assist- 
ance grants. 

Senator  Scott  and  I  have  Jointly  In- 
troduced  a    number   of   disaster   relief 
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measures.  The  devastation  caused  by 
Hurricane  Agnes  in  Pennsylvania  in  1972 
demonstrated  the  glaring  inadequacy  of 
much  of  our  disaster  relief  machinery. 
Fortimately.  some  of  the  previous  short- 
comings in  this  area  have  now  been  cor- 
rected, and  the  increased  availability  of 
flood  insurance,  plus  greater  coordina- 
tion between  various  Federal  relief  agen- 
cies, should  alleviate  future  catastro- 
phies. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  bill 
we  introduce  today  would  insure  that 
Federal  taxing  authorities  do  not  take 
away  relief  granted  to  disaster  victims 
by  State  governments.  At  present,  many 
Pennsylvania  disaster  victims  have  had 
their  hopes  for  recovery  raised  by  the 
action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
in  approving  Act  13  disaster  relief 
grants — only  to  have  these  hopes  dashed 
by  receiving  a  Federal  tax  bill  that  eats 
up  much  of  the  State  grant. 

Our  bill  will  eliminate  this  Federal 
taxation  of  State  disaster  relief  grants. 
It  applies  retroactively,  to  tax  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1971,  so  the 
victims  of  Hurricane  Agnes  are  covered. 
And  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  recognize 
that  in  the  period  since  December  31. 
1971.  dozens  of  our  States  have  been 
crippled  by  natural  disasters — so  this 
legislation  is  vitally  needed,  not  only  for 
Pennsylvania,  but  for  disaster  victims 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  the 
basic  irrationality  of  taxing  State  dis- 
aster relief  assistance.  The  State  relief 
payments  come  from  State  taxpayers — 
or  from  Federal  funds  collected  from 
taxpayers  across  the  Nation.  To  reduce 
these  relief  payments  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  tax  revenues  simply  does  not 
make  sense — and  it  leaves  disaster  vic- 
tims with  a  strong  taste  of  cynical  dis- 
illusionment about  their  Government's 
commitment  to  meaningful  relief  efforts. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  this  bill  be  reprinted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  4134 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
items  specifically  excluded  from  gro3£  In- 
come) Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
124  as  125.  and  by  inserting  after  section  123 
the  following  new  section: 
"Sbc.  124,  Certain  State  Disastih  Assist- 
ance. 

"Gross  Income  does  not  Include  amounts 
furnished  by  a  State  to  an  Individual  by  way 
of  grant,  loan  cancellation,  or  otherwise  as 
financial  assistance  on  account  of  losses  suf- 
fered by  that  Individual  In  connection  with 
a  disaster  occurring  In  an  area  subsequently 
determined  by  the  President  to  warrant  as- 
sistance by  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1970.". 

(b)  Section  165(h)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  losses)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "For  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  amount  deductible  under  this 
section  In  connection  with  a  loss  attributable 
to  such  a  disaster,  amounts  received  by  an 
Individual  which  are  excludlble  from  gross 
Income  under  the  provisions  of  section  124 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  as  compen- 


sation for  such  loss  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  setclon.". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
"Sec.  124.  (Certain  State  disaster  assistance. 
"Sec.  125.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1971. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  sponsor  this  important 
legislation  with  Senator  Schweiker. 

The  bill  would  amend  a  portion  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  so  an  individual 
who  suffers  a  casualty  loss  from  a  major 
disaster  may  be  entitled  to  additional 
reUef .  Specifically,  it  would  allow  an  in- 
dividual, for  Federal  tax  purposes,  to 
disregard  the  amount  of  any  grant  or 
cancellation  of  a  loan  imder  a  State  dis- 
aster assistance  program  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  the  individ- 
ual's casualty  loss  deduction  and  his  gross 
income  for  the  year. 

Hurricane  Agnes  caused  a  tremendous 
amount  of  damage  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1972.  Because  of  the  way  the  law  is  now 
interpreted,  those  victims  of  Agnes  who 
received  State  aid  via  direct  grant  or 
forgiveness  of  a  loan  from  the  State  were 
taxed  on  the  proceeds.  In  a  time  of  dis- 
aster, loans  and  grants  are  given  by  a 
State  so  people  can  continue  to  live  and 
rebuild  their  shattered  lives.  To  tax  these 
lifesaving  funds  is  wrong. 

Although  many  of  my  colleagues  come 
from  States  which  have  not  recently  been 
visited  by  disasters  like  Hurricane  Agnes, 
they  should  be  no  less  interested  in  sup- 
porting this  bill.  As  we  know,  when  a 
catastrophe  occurs,  every  bit  of  aid, 
whether  State  or  Federal,  is  needed  to 
encourage  rebirth  of  devastated  com- 
munities. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Senators  to  join  \^ith 
Senator  Scitweiker  and  me  in  sponsoring 
this  terribly  vital  legislation. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brock,    Mr.    Chiles,    and    Mr. 
Metcalf)  : 
S.  4135.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Intergov- 
enamMital  Personnel  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  means  to  improve 
personnel  administration  in  State  and 
local  governments;  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities in  the  law;  and  to  extend  cov- 
erage under  the  law  to  Indian  tribes  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

inteegovernmental    personnel   act   amend- 
ments or    1974 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Brock, 
Chiles,  Metcalf  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
tergovernmental Personnel  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  more  effective  means  to  im- 
prove personnel  administration  in  State 
and  local  governments;  to  correct  cer- 
tain inequities  in  the  law;  and  to  extend 
coverage  under  the  law  to  Indisui  tribes 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

The  IntergovemmenUd  Personnel  Act 
is   an   example   of   a   relatively   small. 


highly  popular  program  which  has 
actiieved  important  results  in  4  years  at 
a  modest  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  h.as  four  basic  features,  all 
aimed  at  strengthening  personnel  man- 
agement and  training  in  State  and  loca: 
i-'ovemment : 

First.  Federal  grants  of  up  to  75  per- 
cent to  State  and  local  governments  to 
cover  the  costs  of  progranxs  designed  to 
upgrade  and  improve  personnel  systems; 
Second.  Federal  grants  of  up  to  75  per- 
cent for  State  and  local  personnel  train- 
ing programs; 

Third.  A  Government  service  fellow- 
ship program;  and 

Fourth.  Authorization  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  employees,  as  well  as 
university  representatives,  to  su:cept  tem- 
porary positions  in  another  level  of  gov- 
ernment under  intergovernmental  per- 
sonnel mobility  assignments. 

Since  the  IPA  program  became  fuUy 
operational  in  1971,  it  has  provided  more 
than  $36  million  of  Federal  funds  in  650 
grants  to  State  and  local  chief  executives 
to  help  strengthen  persormel  manage- 
ment and  to  train  employees.  Including 
matching  contributions.  this  has 
amounted  to  an  overall  Federal-State- 
local  effort  of  about  $50  million. 

Since  1971,  more  than  1,400  persons  in 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  universities  have  accepted 
intergovernmental  mobility  assigrjnents. 
Eighteen  intergovernmental  .iob  infor- 
mation centers  now  operate  throughout 
the  country-  offering  single-source  infor- 
mation for  State,  county,  municipal,  and 
Federal  jobs.  And,  more  than  35.000  State 
and  local  employees  have  attended  train- 
ing workshops  sponsored  under  the  IPA 
by  the  US.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  I  offer 
today  have  been  suggested  by  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  do  not 
represent  a  major  substantive  change  in 
the  basic  thrust  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act.  They  are  designed  pri- 
marily to  build  on  the  momentum  and 
experience  gained  during  the  acts  for- 
mative years.  They  would  permit  the 
Federal  (Government  to  continue  making 
technical  assistance  grants  of  up  to  76 
percent  for  3  more  years,  until  July  1, 
1978.  They  would  make  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernments and  the  Pacific  Trust  Territorj- 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  act  for  the 
first  time.  Fmsilly.  they  would  clarify  and 
amend  certain  adjustments  relating  to 
the  Intergovernmental  mobility  assign- 
ment features  of  the  act. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  legislation,  a  statement  of  its  pur- 
poses and  justification,  and  a  letter  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Ser\ice  Com- 
mission to  the  President  of  the  Senate  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4135 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat,  190S-1929)  Is  ammended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  202ia).  section  203(a).  section 
303(a),  and  section  304(a) ,  relating  lo  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
organizations,   are  amended  by  striking  out 
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"after  the  expiration  of  three  years  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  gr&nt  provisions  of 
this  Act,  "  and  substituting  therefor  "on 
July  1,  1978." 

(2)  Section  305,  relating  to  Government 
Service  Fellowships.  Is  amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  from  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  "one-fourth",  anil  inserting 
"75  per  centum"  in  place  thereof^ 

(2)  by  renumbering  paragraph  <3)  of  sub- 
section (c)  as  paragraph  (4)  ae.d  deleting 
therefrom  the  words  "and  contlauatlon"; 

(3)  by  striking  the  wc«-d  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)   of  subsection   (c  i ;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  In  subparagraph  (c)  anew 
paragraph  (c)  as  follows: 

"(3)  require,  as  a  condition  few  the  award 
of  such  fellowships,  that  the  recipients  enter 
Into  a  written  agreement,  enforceable  by  the 
government  concerned,  to  serve  with  such 
Jurisdiction  upon  the  completion  of  the 
fellowship,  for  a  period  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  fellowrsJalp.  Such  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide that  In  the  event  the  recipient  falls 
^ except  for  good  and  sufficient  reason,  as 
determined  by  the  Jurisdiction  c(»icerned)  to 
carry  out  such  agreement,  he  shall  be  liable 
for  payment  of  all  expenses  (excluding  sal- 
ary) of  such  fellowship.  Any  amount  for 
which  a  recipient  becomes  liable  aball  be  paid 
to  the  Jurisdiction  concerned  within  the 
three-year  period  beginning  on  fee  date  he 
becomes  so  liable;  and  shall  be  available  for 
use  by  such  Jurisdiction  for  advanced  educa- 
tion of  its  employees;  and" 

(3)  Section  b02.  relating  to  th«s  deflnltlons 
of  eligible  jurisdictions,  is  amendsd — 

il)  by  inserting  In  paragraph  (c)  "the 
Trust  Territory  of  tlie  Pacific  Islands."  Im- 
mediately before  "and  a  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United," 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  paragraph 
(3):  1 

(31  by  striking  out  the  period ^^nd  insert- 
ing ":  and"  after  paragraph  (4);  ind 

(4)  by  adding  the  following:  "(5)  Not- 
withstanding the  population  requirements  of 
sections  203(a)  and  303(c)  of  this  Act  a  'local 
government'  and  a  'general  local  government' 
also  mean  the  recognized  governtiig  body  of 
an  Indian  tribe,  band,  pueblo,  or  other  orga- 
nized group  or  community.  Including  any 
Alaska  native  village,  as  defined  la  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (85  Stat.  688), 

which  performs  s\ibstantlal  governmental 
functions.  The  reqiilrementa  of  sections 
203(c)  and  303(d)  of  this  Act,  relating  to 
reviews  by  the  Governor  of  a  St»te,  do  not 
apply  to  grant  applications  from  the  govern- 
ing body  of  an  Indian  trll>e.  although  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  Is  Intended  to  discourage  or 
prohibit  voluntary  communication  and  co- 
operation between  Indian  tribes  and  State 
and  local  governments." 

(4)  Section  506.  relating  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  grants,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  section  506(b)(5) 
and  the  District  of  Columbia."  and  by  in- 
serting In  place  thereof:  ",  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  aBd  the  Vir- 
gin Islands."; 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  subsection; 
"(d)  This  section  does  not  appljr  to  funds 
specifically  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  30a  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Title  5,  United  Statee  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

1 1 )  Section  3371.  relating  to  da&nitlons  of 
eligible  Jurisdictions  for  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
governmental mobility  asilgn|nents.  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  the  "Trust  "Perrltory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands"  after  "Puert*  Rico."  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  12)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  subparagraph  (A),  by  in- 
serting ";  and"  In  place  of  the  period  after 
subparagraph  (B) .  and  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing:  "(C)   the  recognized  governing  body  of 


an  Indian  tribe,  band,  pueblo,  or  other  orga- 
nij;ed  group  or  community.  Including  any 
.Maska  native  village,  as  defined  In  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (85  Stat.  688); 
which  performs  substantial  governmental 
functions  ' 

(2)  Section  3373.  relating  to  the  assign- 
ment of  Federal  employees  to  State  and 
local  governments,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  ul  the  end  thereof:  "(e)  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  sections  203 
and  205  of  title  18.  an  employee  of  an  execu- 
tive agency  assigned  under  this  subchapter 
to  a  State  or  local  government,  or  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  may  act  as  an- 
agent  or  attorney  on  behalf  of  that  State 
or  local  government,  or  Institution  of  higher 
education  before  any  other  agency,  other 
than  his  employing  agency  or  an  agency 
with  which  he  was  employed  during  the 
one  year  period  previous  to  his  assignment 
under  thl';  subchapter,  in  connection  with  a 
proceeding,  application,  contract,  claim,  or 
controversy  in  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party  or  has  a  direct  and  substantial  In- 
terest." 

(3)  Section  3374.  relating  to  as.slgnment8 
of  employees  from  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, l.s  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b).  insert- 
ing ".and"  In  place  of  the  period,  and  by 
adding  the  following:  "(4)  However,  the 
above  exceptions  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployees who  are  subject  to  coverage  under 
chapters  83,  87.  and  89  of  this  title  by  virtue 
of  employment  Immediately  prior  to  assign- 
ment and  appointment  under  this  section." 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semi-colon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c).  and 
by  adding  the  following:  "except  to  the 
extent  that  the  compensation  received  from 
the  State  or  local  government  Is  less  than  the 
appropriate  rate  of  pay  which  the  duties 
would  warrant  under  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
this  title,  or  other  applicable  authority;"  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (c)  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: ".  or  for  the  employer's  contributions,  or 
a  part  thereof,  to  employee  benefit  systems." 

(4)  Sectloii  3375(a).  relating  to  the  travel 
expenses  of  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment employee  while  on  a  mobility  as- 
signment Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  paragraph  (4);  renumbering  para- 
graph (5)  as  paragraph  "(6)";  and  Inserting 
the  following:  "(5)  Section  572a(b)  of  this 
title  for  miscellaneous  expenses  related  to 
change  of  station  where  movement  or  stor- 
age   of   household    goods    Is    Involved;    and" 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  after  the  90th  day  fol- 
lowing Its  enactment  or  any  earlier  date 
following  the  date  of  enactment  that  the 
Commission   may   prescribe. 

Statement  of  Pt'RposE  and  Justification  of 
A  Dkaft  Bii.l  To  Amend  the  Intekcovehn- 
MBNTAL  Personnel  Act  of   1970 
prRPOsr 

To  provide  more  effective  means  to  Improve 
personnel  administration  in  State  and  local 
governments;  to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
the  law;  and  to  extend  coverage  under  the 
law  to  th»  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. Indian  Tribes,  and  Alaskan  native  vil- 
lages. 

justification 

Section  203(a).  203(a).  303(a)  and  304(a) 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1970  provide  that  grants  may  be  made  for 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  programs 
and  projects  for  strengthening  personnel  ad- 
ministration In  State  and  local  governments 
and  for  training  State  and  local  government 
employees.  Under  the  current  law.  the  Fed- 
eral share  will  be  reduced  to  50  percent  on 
July  1,  1975.  We  recommend  the  continuation 
for  three  more  years,  to  July  1.  1978,  of  the 


present  authority  to  fund  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  costs  of  grant-Bided  programs  and  proj- 
ects. This  wUl  provide  further  demonstration 
of  the  value  of  these  programs  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  authorize 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments  for  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  seilary  of  recipients  of 
Oovernment  Service  Fellowships  for  State 
and  local  personnel.  Currently,  these  grants 
may  cover  reimbursement  to  State  and  local 
governments  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  (25 
percent)  of  the  salary  of  each  fellow  during 
the  period  of  the  fellowship.  We  recommend 
raising  this  level  to  75  percent.  As  further 
incentive  to  Intergovernmental  education 
and  to  provide  maximum  administrative  flex- 
ibility for  such  programs,  the  amendments 
would  exempt  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  Grovernment  Service  Fellowship  grants 
from  allocation  requirements  and  would  cre- 
ate a  separate  authorization  for  such  funds. 
In  addition,  the  amendments  would  establish 
an  obligated  service  requirement  for  recipi- 
ents of  Oovernment  Service  Fellow.ship 
grants.  This  provision  would  assure  State  and 
local  governments  of  a  return  on  Investment 
In  these  grants  through  benefiting  from  the 
service  of  grant  recipients. 

The  Government  Service  Fellowship  fea- 
ture of  the  IP  A  has  been  used  very  little  by 
State  and  local  governments,  primarily  be- 
cause It  is  a  financial  burden  which  State 
and  local  governments  are  unable  or  uriwlll- 
Ing  to  absorb.  The  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
tergovernmental Personnel  Policy,  in  its 
January  1973  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  recommended  that  the  Pederiil  por- 
tion of  the  funding  for  salary  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment Service  Fellowships  be  lncrea.sed  to 
75  percent.  The  Advisory  Council  also  noted 
that  "at  no  time,  however,  should  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assume  the  full  cost  of  the 
program." 

Next,  the  propK>sed  amendments  provide 
for  several  technical  changes  in  the  inter- 
governmental mobility  provisions  of  the  IPA. 
These  amendments  will  provide  greater  flex- 
ibility to  Federal,  State  and  local  agencies 
and  help  to  assure  fairness  and  equity  for 
mobility  assignees. 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  (5 
U.SC.  3371-33761  does  not  exempt  Federal 
employees  from  Federal  conflict  of  interest 
statutes  (18  U.S.C.  203  and  205)  whUe  they 

are  on  mobility  asslpnments.  This  has  been 
a  problem  In  some  cases.  At  issue  is  the  p>os- 
slble  conflict  of  Interest  In  cases  where  the 
Federal  employee  would  act  on  behalf  of  a 
State  or  local  government  in  represent-atlons 
before  a  Federal  agency.  Currently,  conflict 
of  Interest  statutes  prohibit  an  employee 
from  acting  as  an  agent  or  attorney  or  in  a 
representational  capacity  on  behalf  of  a  State 
or  local  government  or  an  institution  of 
higher  education  before  any  Federal  agency. 

We  believe  a  conflict  of  Interest  does  exist 
If  the  Federal  assignee  represents  a  State  or 
local  government  In  matters  pending  before 
his  employing  agency.  However,  we  believe 
a  conflict  of  interest  does  not  exist  if  the 
Federal  assignee  represents  the  State  or 
local  government  in  matters  pending  t)efore 
an  agency  other  than  his  employing  agency. 
We  have  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  IPA 
which  would  allow  a  Federal  mobility  as- 
signee to  act  on  behalf  of  the  organization 
to  which  assigned  on  matters  pending  before 
any  Federal  agency,  other  than  his  own 
agency  in  which  he  was  employed  durmg 
the  preceding  year. 

To  prohibit  the  temporary  assignment  of 
a  Federal  employee  to  a  position  Involving 
representational  duties  would  be  an  unfor- 
tunate and  unnecessary  limitation  on  the 
Intergovernmental  mobility  program.  It  Is  In 
such  a  position  that  the  Federal  employee 
can  probably  make  the  greatest  contributions 
In  terms  of  Improved  public  services  and 
better  Intergovernmental  coop>eratlon.  In  ad- 
dition,   a    mobility    a.sslgnment    to    such    a 
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position  would  be  an  invaluable  experience 
tcTthe  Federal  employee,  his  employing 
jgency.  and  the  State  or  local  Jurisdiction. 
It  would  provide  knowledge  and  Insights  Into 
;ije  complexities  of  Intergovernmental  rela- 
tions which  cannot  be  duplicated  In  any 
other  setting. 

We  have  also  recommended  amendment  of 
5  VSC.  3374(b)  to  prevent  the  potential 
;o6s  of  Federal  employee  beueflts  (e.g.,  re- 
tirement, health  Insurance,  etc.)  In  the  rare 
cAse  where  such  beneflts  apply  to  non-Ped- 
eral  employment,  by  certain  employees  (Co- 
operative ExteBslon  Service  employees  In  the 
States  and  employees  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) while  they  are  on  mobility  assign- 
ments to  Federal  positions.  Under  crurrent 
IftW  these  beneflts  would  be  lost,  since  Fed- 
eral benefits  do  not  apply  to  employees  on 
mobility  assignment,  under  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  Federal  agencies. 

We  have  proposed  a  change  In  5  U.S.C. 
3374(C)  (1)  to  permit  agencies  to  supplement 
tbe  pay  of  some  State  and  local  government 
employees  assigned  to  Federal  positions,  to 
sring  this  pay  in  line  with  Federal  compen- 
s&tlon  for  work  of  equal  responsibility.  State 
and  local  employees  may  be  assigned  to  Fed- 
eral agencies  on  a  leave  without  pay  basis 
(LWOP)  or  on  detail  from  their  Jurisdiction. 
In  some  Jurisdictions,  LWOP  Jeopardizes 
tenure  and  other  employee  rights,  and  only 
tlie  detail  process  is  feasible.  Detailed  em- 
ployees continue  to  receive  their  salaries. 
however,  directly  from  their  Jurisdiction. 
These  salaries  are  usually  different  from  the 
lalarles  received  by  assignees  on  LWOP,  who 
receive  Federal  appointments  and  are  paid 
»cc»rdlug  to  Federal  pay  schedules.  This 
proposed  change  would  permit  State  and 
local  employees  doing  work  of  equal  respon- 
sibility on  mobility  assignments  to  be  paid 
the  same,  irrespective  of  employment  prac- 
tices in  their  Jurisdiction. 

We  are  also  proposing  an  amendment  to 
permit  Federal  agencies  to  reimburse  State 
and  local  governments  for  costs  of  fringe 
b«neflts  (e.g.,  health  and  life  Insurance,  re- 
tirement, etc.)  of  employees  on  temporary 
details  to  Federal  agencies.  Executive  agen- 
cies are  authorized  to  pay  such  costs  for  State 
and  local  employees  receiving  temporary  ap- 
pclntinents  to  Federal  positions,  but  not  for 
State  and  local  employees  on  detail.  This  re- 
striction has  reduced  a  mobility  assignment's 
attractiveness  to  a  State  or  local  government 
or  Institution  of  higher  education.  It  has 
been  the  deciding  factor  In  whether  or  not  a 
State  or  local  government  or  university  will 
permit  an  employee  to  accept  a  mobility 
assignment. 

An  additional  amendment  would  permit 
the  payment  of  miscellaneous  expenses  re- 
lated to  a  geographic  move  for  the  purpose 
of  a  mobility  assignment.  These  payments 
would  be  In  line  with  expenses  now  paid  by 
the  Federal  government  in  connection  with 
permanent  changes  in  duty  stations.  It  would 
not  extend  reimbursement  for  real  estate  fees. 
The  incidental  expenses,  now  provided  in  reg- 
ulation'! on  i>ermanent  changes  of  station, 
cover  ?uch  costs  as  automobile  registrations, 
drivers'  licenses,  and  similar  miscellaneous 
expen.«es.  An  employee  who  accepts  an  ex- 
tended temporary  assignment  which  Involves 
obtaining  a  place  of  residence  Incurs  these 
expenses  In  fairness,  he  or  she  should  be 
ti)\»  to  claim  them. 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  does 
not  provide  for  participation  In  any  way  by 
Indian  tribes  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  Pull  coverage  under  the  IPA 
1«  recommended  to  provide  comparable  bene- 
flts that  are  now  available  only  to  State  and 
local  governments,  and  territories  and  pos- 
•••Blons  of  the  United  States.  By  comparable 
benefits,  we  mean  the  opportunity  for  these 
jovernments  to  fully  participate  In  IPA 
rants,  technical  assistance,  training  and 
Intergovernmental  mobility.  Such  partlclpa- 
lon   would    enable    these    Jurisdictions    to 


improve  their  personnel  resources  and 
strengthen  their  systems  of  personnel  admin- 
istration. 

IPA  grants  could  be  used  by  Indian  tribes 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  to  establish  or  improve  personnel 
management  systems,  and  to  train  and  de- 
velop employees  to  better  plan  and  manage 
their  own  programs.  As  Increasing  amounts 
of  Federal  "no-strings"  resources  ere  pro- 
vided to  Indian  tribes,  effective  and  modem 
management  by  Indian  tribes  becomes  even 
more  Important.  Because  of  their  special 
needs,  Indian  tribes  would  be  excepted  from 
the  population  requirements  for  IPA  grants, 
and  from  State  review  of  grant  applications. 

Through  use  of  the  Intergovernmental 
mobility  provisions  of  the  IPA.  Indian  tribes 
and  the  Trust  Territory  would  be  able  to 
capitalize  on  the  talents  of  experienced  Fed- 
eral employees  through  temporary  assign- 
ments of  personnel  between  Federal  agencies 
and  such  Jurisdictions.  The  expertise  of  Fed- 
eral employees  could  be  applied  directly  to 
a  wide  variety  of  problem  areas  (e.g.,  health, 
welfare,  housing,  law  enforcement,  economic 
development,  etc.).  Similarly,  Federal  agen- 
cies which  serve  these  entitles  would  be  able 
to  obtain  the  temporary  services  of  Indian 
tribe  and  Trust  Territory  employees  to  Im- 
prove the  delivery  and  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Finally,  we  propose  amendment  of  the  IPA 
to  include  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  in  the  allocation  of  formula 
grant  funds  (80  percent  of  grant  appropria- 
tions). Section  506(b)  (5)  of  the  IPA  defines 
"State"  for  the  purpose  of  allocating  for- 
mula grant  funds  as  "the  several  States  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." As  a  result,  awards  to  the  territories 
and  posse.sslon8  of  the  United  States  in  FY 
1972  (about  8300.000)  and  FY  1973  (about 
$330,000)  came  from  the  allocation  of  dis- 
cretloneo-y  grant  funds  (20  percent  of  the 
grants  appropriations).  The  net  effect  has 
been  to  limit  the  opportunity  to  fund  addi- 
tional worthy  State  and  local  government 
projects.  In  addition.  If  grants  are  to  be 
made  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  Indian  tribes  as  we  have  pro- 
posed, we  will  need  to  provide  some  funds 
for  these  governments  from  the  allocation 
of  discretionary  grant  funds. 


U.S.  Civil  Servicte  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  June  26, 1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PREsroEirr:  The  Commission  Is 
submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress proposed  legislation  "To  amend  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  more  effective  means  to  Improve  per- 
sonnel administration  In  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; to  correct  certain  Inequities  In  the 
law;  and  to  extend  coverage  under  the  law 
to  Indian  tribes  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands."  There  are  enclosed:  (1) 
a  draft  bill;  (2)  a  section  analysis  of  the 
proposed  bill:  and  (3)  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  Justification. 

The  proposed  bOl  would  continue  for  three 
more  years,  to  July  1,  1978,  the  Commission's 
authority  to  make  grants  for  up  to  70  percent 
of  the  costs  of  programs  and  projects  to  Im- 
prove personnel  administration  In  State  and 
local  governments.  Under  the  current  law, 
the  Federal  share  will  be  reduced  to  60  per- 
cent on  July  1,  1976. 

Also,  this  bill  would  authorlee  reimburse- 
ments to  State  and  local  governments  and 
Indian  tribes  for  up  to  76  percent  of  the 
salary  of  a  recipient  of  a  Government  Service 
Fellowship.  Currently,  such  reimbursements 
may  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  recipient's 
salary.  This  feature  of  the  IPA  has  been  used 
very  little,  primarily  because  It  Is  a  financial 


burden  which  State  and  local  governments 
are  reluctant  to  absorb  Increasing  the  I"ed- 
eral  share  to  75  percent  was  recommended  by 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Policy  In  Its  January  1973  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

The  legislative  proposal  also  includes  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  IPA  mobility  provi- 
sions. These  amendments,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  greater  flexibility  and  assuring 
fairness  and  equity,  are  discussed  in  the  four 
paragraphs  which  follow. 

The  IPA  does  not  exempt  Federal  employees 
from  Federal  conflict  of  Interest  statutes 
while  they  are  on  mobility  assignments  This 
has  become  a  reel  problem  In  some  caaes. 
At  l.ssue  L=  the  possible  conflict  of  Interest  in 
cases  where  the  Federal  employee  would  act 
on  behalf  of  a  State  nr  local  government  in 
representations  before  a  Federal  agency.  To 
prohibit  such  as'=iP'nments  would  be  an  un- 
fortunate and  unnecessary  limitation  on  the 
intergoveri. mental  mobility  program.  It  is  in 
such  positions  that  a  Federal  employee  can 
probably  make  the  greatest  contribution  to 
Improved  pubMc  servi-e;:  and  better  Inter- 
governmental relations  TTierefore.  the  IPA 
should  be  amended  to  permit  a  Federal 
mobility  assignee  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
organization  to  which  assigned  on  matters 
pending  before  a  Federal  agency,  other  than 
his  employing  agency 

State  employees  in  Cooperative  Extension 
work  and  employees  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  entitled  to  Federal  employee  benefits 
(e.g.,  retirement,  health  insurance,  etc.) 
eve:;  though  they  are  not  Federal  employees. 
However,  if  they  are  temporarily  appointed  to 
Federal  service  on  mobility  assignments,  they 
forfeit  those  beneflts  while  so  serving  The 
legislative  proposal  prevents  forfeiture  lu 
such  cases. 

Another  proposed  amendment  to  the  mo- 
bility provisions  would  permit  agencies  to 
supplement  the  pay  of  some  State  and  local 
government  employees  assigned  to  Federal 
positions,  to  bring  this  pay  in  line  with  Fed- 
eral compensation  for  work  of  equal  respon- 
sibility. State  and  local  employees  may  be 
assigned  to  Federal  agencies  on  a  leave  with- 
out pay  basis  iLWOP)  or  on  detail  from  their 
jurisdiction.  In  some  Jurlsdictious.  LWOP 
jeopardizes  tenure  and  other  employee  rights, 
and  only  the  detail  process  is  feasible  De- 
tailed employees  continue  to  receive  their 
salaries,  however,  directly  from  their  juris- 
diction. These  salaries  are  usually  oitTerent 
from  the  salaries  received  by  assignees  on 
LWOP,  who  receive  Federal  appointments  and 
are  paid  according  to  Federal  pay  schedules. 
This  projKised  change  would  permit  State  and 
local  employees  doing  work  of  equal  respon- 
slbllty  on  mobility  assignments  to  be  paid 
the  same.  Irrespective  of  employment  prac- 
tices In  their  jurisdictions 

Another  problem  is  that  Executive  agencies 
may  not  nxake  reimbursements  to  State  and 
local  governments  covering  the  various 
fringe  beneflts  (e,g.,  retirement  and  Ufe  and 
health  Insurance  beneflts)  for  State  and  local 
employees  detailed  to  Federal  agencies.  This 
limitation  reduces  the  attractiveness  of  a 
mobility  assignment.  It  can  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  whether  or  not  a  State  or  loctU 
government  or  university  will  permit  an 
employee  to  accept  a  mobility  aaalgnment. 
We  are  prc^oslng  that  Federal  agenclM  be 
given  the  flexibility  to  reimburse  State  and 
local  governments  for  those  costs.  Und«r  the 
current  law.  Federal  agencies  can  make  such 
reimbursements  for  State  and  local  em- 
ployees who  accept  temfK>rary  appointments 
to  a  Federal  position,  but  not  for  employees 
who  are  on  detalL 

The  legislative  proposal  would  exempt 
from  the  formula  grant  appropriation,  funds 
speclflcally  impropriated  for  Government 
Service  Fellow^lps.  It  would  also  establish 
an  obligated  service  requirement  for  Govern- 
ment Service  Fellowship  recipients.  It  would 
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alao  include  the  ComnBonwealth  of  Puerto 
Blco.  Guam.  American  3»inoa,  and  the  Virgin 
lalaiids  In  the  aUocatlon  of  formula  grant 
funds  (80  percent  of  th«  appropriated  grant 
funds).  The  current  law  defines  "States"  for 
the  purpose  of  allocating  lormula  grant  funds 
as  "the  several  States  ol  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Colu|nbla."  As  a  result, 
awards  to  Puerto  Rico,  Ottam,  and  American 
Samoa  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have  come 
from  the  20  percent  (discretionary)  alloca- 
tion of  grant  funds.  The  liet  effect  has  been 
to  limit  the  opportunity  to  fund  additional 
worthy  State  and  local  government  projects 
that  may  have  had  a  Substantial  impact 
on  improved  personnel  administration.  In 
addition,  we  will  need  t^  provide  for  grants 
to  Indian  tribes  and  tb»  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  from  ttie  20  percent  alloca- 
tion of  discretionary  grabt  funds  should  they 
become  eligible  recipients  under  the  IPA  a.s 
we  have  proposed. 

Financially,  the  proposed  bill  would  pro- 
vide, for  the  first  time,  full  coverage  under 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  to  In- 
dian trlbe.s  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  These  governmental  entitles 
would  have  the  opportiBilty  to  obtain  bene- 
fits which  are  now  only  available  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  SUtes.  These  bene- 
fits Include:  Rrants-ln-^d  to  strenghten  per- 
sonnel management  systems  and  to  train 
employes;  direct  participation  in  Federal 
training  program.^;  comprehensive  techn'cal 
assistance  to  strengthen  personnel  systems; 
and  participation  In  Intergovernmental  mo- 
bility as-slgnments. 

IP.\  as.'!lstance  could  be  used  by  Indian 
tribes  and  the  Trust  Territory  to  Imprcve 
their  ability  to  plan  and  manage  programs 
for  economic,  educational  and  social  devel- 
opment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration'.^ 
program  to  the  submission  of  this  propo.sal. 

.\  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House. 

By  Direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Hampton, 

Chairman 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S  4136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax 
relief  to  low-  and  middle-Income  tax- 
payers and  to  increase  revenues  from 
other  tax  sources.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

fMr.  HUMPHREY'S  remarks  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1974 
are  printed  later  In  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  4137.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XT  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review,  to  provide  for 
the  review  of  dental  services  by  dentists. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Dental  Association  have  a 
rightful  interest  In  the  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations  proce- 
dures under  terms  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Because  of  that  interest  and  concern, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  today  ad- 
dres.?ed  to  that  problem. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Den- 
tal Association  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  that  while  the 
law  establishing  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  applies  to  "health 


care  .services  for  which  pasmient  may  be 
made,  in  whole  or  in  part"  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  it  excludes  members 
of  the  dental  profession  from  anj'  mean- 
ingful participation  in  the  program. 

The  concern  of  the  association  is  ser- 
ious and  substantive  since  a  significant 
number  of  its  members  are  providing 
several  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
dental  services  under  title  V,  XIX,  and 
XVITI. 

With  respect  to  institutional  services, 
inpatient  hospital  admissions  for  dental 
care  are  well  over  a  million  per  year. 

Additionally,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
the  law  contemplates  and  permits  ex- 
pansion of  PSROs  to  ambulatory-  services 
which  eventually  will  involve  all  of  the 
Nation's  100,000  practicing  dentists  in 
the  PSRO  program. 

The  direct  effect  upon  the  dental  pro- 
fession would  increase  manifold  if  any 
of  the  major  pending  national  health 
insurance  bills  should  be  enacted  since 
all  of  them  have  a  tie-In  with  the  PSRO 
provisions  of  title  XI. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  or  sensible 
that  Uie  dental  profession  should  be 
subjected  to  this  highly  complicated  and 
exacting  "peer"  review  system  without 
having  any  representation  in  its  devel- 
opment, operation,  and  adjudicators' 
functions. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  the  original  PSRO  bill 
dearly  indicates  an  intent  that  only 
dentists  should  review  the  work  of  den- 
tists, but  uiifortunatcly  this  was  not 
carried  over  into  the  language  of  the 
law. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  problem,  the 
ADA  has  proposed  a  suggested  amend- 
ment which  would  provide:  First,  that 
in  order  to  be  approved  a  PSRO  would 
be  required  to  have  a  formal  arrange- 
ment with  dentists  in  a  given  area  that 
is  coextensive  in  all  respects  with  the 
requirements  relating  to  medical  serv- 
ices: second,  that  dentists  be  appointed 
to  the  statewide  councils  and  the  nation- 
al council;  and  third,  that  dentists  be  in- 
cluded in  the  limitation  of  liability  sec- 
tion of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Introducing  the 
proposed  amendment  because  It  Ls  essen- 
tial If  dentists  are  to  be  required  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  American  Dental  Association's 
115th  armual  session  wUl  be  held  here  in 
Washington  during  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 10-13,  at  which  more  than  20,000 
dentists  and  their  families  will  be  in 
attendance. 

I  am  pleased  to  Introduced  this  pro- 
posed amendment  to  PSRO  language  to 
provide  for  the  review  of  dental  services 
by  dentists  and  I  urge  Its  timely 
consideration. 


By  Mr.  BEAIX  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bible.  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Brooke, 

Mr.    DoMENici,    Mr.    Dominick, 

Mr.    Eaglbton,    Mr.   Fonc,   Mr. 

Hawsen.  Mr.  JAvrrs.  Mr.  Moss, 

Mr.  Perot.  Mr.  Schwedker,  Mr. 

Taft,  and  Mr.  Williams > : 

S.  4138.   A  blU  to  amend   the  Older 

Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  time 

for  the  submission  of  certain  studies  and 


recommendations  to  the  Congress.  Re. 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  send- 
ing  to  the  desk  legislation  that  wouM 
amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  INg 
to  extend  the  time  for  the  submission  of 
certain  studies  and  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  to  the 
Congress. 

In  Public  Law  93-29  which  was  signed 
into  law  on  May  3,  1973.  tiie  15  mernba 
Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  was  estab- 
lished to  advise  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress,  the  Secretarj'  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging  on  matters  relating  to  or  af. 
fecting  the  well-being  of  our  Natlon'i 
senior  citizens.  In  addition  to  its  genera] 
oversight  responsibilities,  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging  was  mandated  by 
the  law  to  conduct  a  series  of  special 
studies  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and/or  Congress  within  i 
specific  time  span. 

Two  of  these  studies  were  to  be  com- 
pleted "no  later  than  18  months  aftet 
enactment  of  this  act."  However,  the 
nominees  for  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  were  not  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate until  March  27,  1974.  Senate  coi- 
flrmatlon  occurred  on  June  5  and  the 
Council  members  were  sworn  in  on 
June  25.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil occurred  in  August  and  they  have 
been  confronted  by  a  number  of  matters 
that  have  required  their  immediate  at- 
tention. Thus  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
them  to  complete  the  studies  on  the  in- 
terrelationship of  benefit  programs  for 
the  elderly  and  the  impact  of  taxes  on 
the  elderly  by  November  3,  1974. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  would  amend  sec- 
tion 205(g)  and  205(h)  to  extend  the 
due  date  for  these  reports  from  Novem- 
ber 3.  1974,  to  December  1,  1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  be 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation  by 
my  distingtiished  colleagues  Senaton 
Bible.  Brock,  Brooke.  Domenici,  Domi- 
nick. Eacleton,  Fong,  Hansen,  Javits. 
Moss,  Percy,  Schweiker,  Taft,  and 
Will  lA  its. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  section  205(g)  and  section 
205(h)  of  Public  Law  93-29,  the  text  of 
S.  4138,  and  the  letter  from  Secretary 
Weinberger  transmitting  this  propoied 
legislation  to  the  Congress  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou. 
as  follows : 

"(g)  The  Council  ihall  undertake  a  ttatf 
of  the  interrelatlonablpe  of  benefit  programi 
for  the  elderly  operated  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  agencies.  Following 
the  completion  of  this  study,  but  no  Utef 
than  eighteen  months  after  enactment  of  ttd» 
Act,  the  President  shaU  submit  to  Congnm 
recommendations  for  bringing  about  gre»» 
uniformity  of  eligibility  standards,  and  for 
eliminating  the  negative  Impact  that  oat 
program's  standards  may  have  on  another. 

"(h)  The  CoimcU  shall  undertake  a  »tndy 
of  the  combined  Impact  of  aU  taxes  on  tM 
elderly — including  but  not  limited  to  Inooaa 
property,  salea,  social  security  taxes.  Upo" 
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joropletlon  of  this  study,  but  no  later  than 
elgtiteen  months  aftar  enactment  of  thl* 
Act  the  President  ahaU  aubtnlt  to  CongreM 
jnd'  to  the  Governor  and  legislatures  of  the 
gutes.  the  results  thweof  and  such  r«com- 
meadatlons  as  he  deems  neoeaaary. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HXALTH.    EDUCATION, 
AND  WEUAaK, 

WashiTigtoii,  D.C.,  October  9, 1974. 
Hon  Carl  Albekt, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

DTAK  ME.  Speakib:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
ilderatlon  of  the  Congress  Is  a  draft  blU. 
■To  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1986 
to  extend  the  time  for  the  submission  of  cer- 
lAtn  studies  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress". 

Section  205(g)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  i;<85  directs  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  Interre- 
lationships of  Federal.  State,  and  local  bene- 
fit programs  for  the  elderly.  The  President  Is 
directed  to  submit  recommendations  for 
bringing  about  greater  uniformity  qf  eligi- 
bility standards  and  eliminating  the  negative 
impact  one  program's  standards  may  have 
on  another  by  November  3,  1974.  Section 
205(h)  of  that  Act  directs  the  CouncU  to 
study  the  combined  impact  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes  on  the  elderly.  The 
President  Is  directed  to  submit  the  results  of 
the  study  to  the  (Congress  and  the  States  by 
November  3,  1974,  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary. 

It  has  now  become  apparent  that  the 
CouncU  cannot  complete  these  two  studies 
until  the  latter  part  of  1975.  The  draft  bUl 
would  therefore  extend  untU  December  1, 
1975,  the  deadline  for  submission  by  the 
President  of  the  resxilts  of  the  tax  study  and 
his  recommendations  based  on  the  two 
studies. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  receive  speedy  and 
favorable  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Offlce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

CaSPAK  W.  WnKBKBGZS, 

Secretary. 

A  bll!  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  the  time  for  the  submission 
of  certain  studies  and  reconamendatlons 
to  the  Congress 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (g)  and  (h)  of  section  206  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1966  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "eighteen  months 
after  enactment  of  this  Act"  and  inserting 
■T)eoember  1.  1975"  In  lieu  thereof. 
8.  41S8 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
•ectlons  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  206  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  are  each  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "eighteen  months  after 
•nactment  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  "De- 
cember 1,  1876"  in  lieu  thereof. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hartkx,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Clakk,  Mr.  Casx,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
8.  4139.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  basic  educational   assistance  eligi- 
bility for  veterans  under  chapter  34  and 
for  certain  dependents   under  chapter 
35  from  36  to  45  months.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


S     4139:     UNRESTRICTri)    9    ADDFTIONAL    MONTHS 
OF    GI    BILL    ELIGrBU,ITT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today,  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  (Mr. 
Hartks).  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Javits, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  basic  eligibility  for  GI  bill 
educational  assistance  imder  chapter  34, 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  from  36 
to  45  months. 

aACKGEOUND 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee's  considera- 
tion pi  S.  2784,  the  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1974  last  June,  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  total  GI  bill  entitle- 
ment period  by  9  months,  from  the 
present  36-month  period  to  45  months. 
I  was  especially  gratified  that  this 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  retained  in  the  first  confer- 
ence report  on  HJl.  12628 — which  con- 
tained almost  all  the  provisions  of  S. 
2784 — as  I  believed  it  improved  signifi- 
cantly the  overall  educational  assistance 
program. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  passed  S.  2784  on  June 
19.  1974,  and  the  first  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  12628  was  imanlmously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  August  21, 1974. 

So  I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today.  Is  not 
raising  a  new  issue.  The  full  Senate  has 
on  two  occasions  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved a  measure  containing  precisely 
this  provision. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  provi- 
sion, which  had  previously  received  such 
strong  support,  was  amended  in  the 
second  conference  agreement  that  was 
unanimously  passed  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  yesterday.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  restricts  the  additional 
9  months  of  entitlement  for  use  onl>' 
by  GI  bill  trainees  who  are  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  leading  to  a  stand- 
ard imdergraduate  college  degree. 

Mr.  President,  Just  prior  to  the  second 
House-Senate  conference  on  KM.  12628 
on  October  2,  1974,  I  wrote  to  Chair- 
man Hartke  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
urging  that  this  restriction,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate  committee 
prior  to  the  conference,  be  eliminated  in 
the  conference  agreement. 

TJNWISZ    AKD    IKEQUTTABLK   RXSTRICTION 

Mr.  President,  for  numerous  reasons 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  such  a  bacca- 
laureate restriction  on  an  extension  of 
educational  assistance  eligibility  would 
be  most  unwise  and  Inequitable. 

D-OAL    PtntlOBX    OF    NZW    B    MONTBB 
BKTITT.EMTNT 

As  stated  in  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port—(No.  93-907,  page  61) — the  9- 
month  provtsion  had  two  principal  pur- 
poses: "to  Insure  that  veterans — taking 
reduced  credit  loads,  forced  to  work,  and 
facing  technical  and  administrative  bot- 
tlenecks— will  be  able  to  complete  their 
imdergraduate  degrees"  and  to  meet  "the 
Increasing  periods  of  higher  education" 


demanded  by  "the  educational  require- 
ments imposed  by  employers,  State  li- 
censing agencies,  and  professional  certi- 
fication boards."  A  baccalaureate  restric- 
tion will  remove  the  second  purpose  re- 
garding tne  need  for  advsmced  degrees  in 
order  for  veterans  to  be  competitive  In 
a  job  market  which  more  and  more  re- 
quires a  master's  degree  rather  than  Just 
a  bachelor's  degree. 

This  trend  is  set  forth  in  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  which  points  out  that 
educational  requirements  imposed  by 
employers,  State  licensing  agencies,  and 
professional  certification  boards  demand 
increasing  periods  of  higher  education. 
In  plain  terms,  what  a  bachelor's  degree 
would  qualify  a  veteran  for  in  1948  or 
1955  in  terms  of  salar>'  and  job  responsi- 
bility may  very  well  require  a  master's 
degree  in  1974. 

INEgurriES  and  ADlilNISTK.^TrVE  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  President,  a  baccalaureate  restric- 
tion will  create  gross  inequities  and  ad- 
ministrative disaculties  in  the  overall 
educational  assistance  program.  Spe- 
cifically, I  have  the  following  concerns: 

UNPBKCKDENTXD    POLICY    DECISION 

Never  in  the  history  of  GI  biH  read- 
justment assistance  programs,  beginning 
with  the  World  War  II  GI  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  48  months  of  unrestricted  en- 
titlement in  certain  cases,  and  including 
both  the  Korean -conflict  GI  bill  and  the 
present  program,  has  there  ever  t>een  any 
stipulation  as  to  the  level  of  training — 
imdergraduate  or  graduate — for  which 
GI  bill  educational  assistance  must  be 
used.  Nor  am  I  aware,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  has  ever  been  such  an  underlying 
policy.  A  baccalaureate  restriction  on 
any  additional  period  of  entitlement  wlU 
serve  only  to  widen  further  the  gap  be- 
tween the  educational  benefits  avail- 
able to  veterans  after  World  War  n  and 
the  benefits  currently  available  to  Viet- 
nam-era and  post-Korean-conflict  vet- 
erans. 

DISCBIMINATES    AGAINST    VTTERANS    WITH    UCAST 
PRIOR     BDUCATION 

A  baccalaureate  restriction  would  also 
be  highly  discriminatory  as  applied  In 
the  case  of  veterans  leaving  service  with- 
out any  college-level  training.  Data  on 
post-Korean -conflict  GI  bill  trainees 
through  April  of  1P74.  reveal  that  21  per- 
cent have  had  one  or  more  years  of  col- 
lege. No  restriction  is  placed,  nor  is  any 
proposed,  on  these  veterans  using  their 
GI  bill  entitlement  for  study  toward  ad- 
vanced degrees  beyond  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. No  such  restriction  has  ever  been 
statutorily  or  adminlstrativelj'  imposed 
under  the  GI  BiU.  Numerous  veterans — 
including  a  number  of  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress — have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  GI  bill  through  medical  or 
law  school.  Yet,  under  a  baccalaureate 
restriction,  the  79  percent  of  GI  bill  train- 
ees leaving  service  without  stny  college- 
level  training — those  who  obviously  need 
the  greatest  education  and  training  as- 
sistance to  compete  effectively  in  this 
tight,  selective  job  market — would  be  de- 
nied this  same  advantage. 

rNKQUAL    BENXFITS    FOR     BQUAI.    SERVICK 

In  the  same  way,  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  restriction  would  violate  the 
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principle  of  "equal  benctfits  for  equal  serv- 
ice." which  has  for  so  long  been  a  touch- 
stone of  the  GI  bill.  Those  veterans  who 
were  able  to  finish  college  with  36  months 
of  entitlement  and  tho^  who  left  service 
with  some  or  all  theit  college  training 
completed  would  Mot  na added  benefit  for 
their  equal  service  conttibution.  Whereaa 
other  veterans  needing  extra  time  to  fin- 
ish college  could  obtain  H  monetary  bene- 
fit of  up  to  $2,430—9  tionths  by  $270 — 
plus  eUgibility  for  a  k600  low-liitcrest 
loan.  I 

ADMINISniATIVE    DIFaClTLTIZS    A^^} 
INEQt.rlTI»3 

A  baccalaureate  restfiction  would  also 
result  in  numerous  difficulties  and  in- 
equities in  administration  by  the  VA.  For 
example,  joint  def-ee  ot  combined  degree 
programs  have  become  Increasingly  pop- 
ular. These  are  progratns  )n  which  the 
student  enrolls  for  mor*  than  the  tradi- 
tional 4  years  of  colleee  study  and  at 
the  end  of  which  receives  both  a  B.A. 
and  an  advanced  degree.  Such  programs 
have  been  created  in  tnglneering,  law, 
medicine,  business  aditlnlstration  and 
other  fields,  and  sectloij  1652(b)  of  title 
38  was  specifically  ametided  In  1970  by 
Public  Law  91-219  to  authorize  such  pro- 
grams under  the  term  '%>rogram  of  edu- 
cation. '  A  baccalaureale  restriction  on 
the  9-month  extension  of  benefits  will 
give  veterans  enrolled  Injolnt  degree  pro- 
grams undue  advantage  since  they  gen- 
erally receive  t)oth  their  bachelor's  de- 
gree and  their  advanc«d  degree  at  the 
end  of  the  extended  cotfrse  of  study,  not 
after  the  traditional  4  years,  and  thus. 
presumably  could  utiliae  the  additional 
9  months'  entitlement  under  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  under.^tand  that 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Alfairs  Committee's 
general  counsel  was  adfrised  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  ihat  such  a  bac- 
calaureate restriction  would  pose  addi- 
tional serious  administrative  difficulties 
in  term.^  of  implementation. 

BROAD     Sl'PPORT    FOR     UNREtTRICI  ED     FX  TENSION 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  question  about  the  need  to  enact  a 
measure  which  would  extend  the  period 
of  eligibility  with  no  restriction.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  thousands  of  letters,  calls,  and 
telegrams  my  oflQce  has  been  receiving 
over  the  past  .several  month.s — the  great 
majority  of  which  specWcally  have  been 
In  support  of  the  original  version  of  the 
9-month  extension  pnavision — my  of- 
fices, both  here  in  Washington  and  In 
California,  have  been.'  swamped  with 
phone  calls,  protesting  the  provision, 
since  the  restriction  wap  adopted  in  con- 
ference. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  an 
October  2.  1974,  letter  to  me  urged  the 
elimination  of  the  "untvise,  unjustlfleH" 
restriction  on  the  additional  9- 
months  entitlement.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Concerned  Veterans  has  also 
stressed  Its  strong  dl|approval  of  any 
limitation  on  additloreil  months  of  en- 
titlement. 

coNCLtrajow 

Mr.  President,  In  clCBlng.  I  would  like 
to  stress,  once  again,  the  dual  purpose 
of  the  9-month  entitlement  provision. 
In  addition  to  providing  a  means  of  In- 
suring that  all  veteraas  may  obtain  at 


least  an  undergraduate  degree,  it  clearly 
was  moant  to  enhance  the  ability  of 
many  veterans  to  be  economically  and 
educationally  competitive  with  their 
nonveteran  peers.  Limiting  these  addi- 
tional months  of  entitlement  to  under- 
graduate courses  will  prevent  many  vet- 
erans from  having  the  opportunity  to 
compete  for  the  increasing  number  of 
jobs  wliich  require  advanced  courses  of 
education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and  my  Octo- 
ber 2.  1974,  letter  to  Chairman  Hartke. 
and  the  VFW''s  October  2,  1974.  letter  to 
me.  be  set  forth  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ' 

(See  exhibits  1,2,  and  3.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  stress  that  my  view  of 
the  inequities  that  will  be  created  by  the 
limited  9-month  extension  In  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  12628  which  both 
Houses  passed  yesterday,  in  no  way 
means  I  believe  that  bill  is  not  deserving 
of  speedy  enactment.  As  I  said  yesterday 
to  my  colleagues,  tiaat  bill  on  the  whole 
is  a  good  one  and  I  continue  to  urge  Pres- 
ident Ford  to  sign  it  into  law  immedi- 
ately. 

ExHiBrr  1 

S.  41.39 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
Slates   Code,    to   extend    the    basic   educa- 
tional   assistance    eligibility    for    veterans 
under  chapter  34  and  for  certain  depend- 
ents under  chapter  36  from  36  to  45  months 
Be   It  enacted    by   the   Senate   and   Hcnise 
nf   RppresentatUes  of  the   United  States  of 
America    tn    Congress    assembled,    That    (a) 
subsection    (a)    of  section    1661    of   title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  the  second  sentence  all  after  "period 
of"  the  second  time  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "45  months  (or  the  equivalent 
thereof     In     part-time    educational     asalst- 
ance).". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(c)  Except  aa  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
and  in  subchapters  V  and  VI  of  this  chapter, 
no  eligible  veteran  shall  receive  educational 
iUHslstance  under  this  chapter  In  excess  of 
45  months." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  .section  1711  of  ti- 
tle 38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
.striking  out  "thlrty-slx"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "4B". 


Exhibit  2 

CoMMlmCE  ON  VCTKRANS"  AfTAIRS. 

Washington.  DC  .  October  2,  1974. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that  at 
the  Executive  Seeslon  of  the  Veterans'  AlTairs 
Committee  last  Thursday,  September  26, 
there  was  a  dlsciisslon  of  an  amendment 
which  would  restrict  the  availability  of  the 
additional  nine  months  of  Q.I.  BUI  entitle- 
ment contained  both  In  the  Conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  12628  and  in  the  original  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  that  bill.  As  I  understand 
It.  the  prop>osed  amendment  would  permit 
the  additional  nine  months  of  entlUeraent 
to  l)e  used  only  by  O.I.  BUI  trainees  who 
had  not  yet  obtained  their  baccalaureate 
degrees. 

Unfortunately.  I  was  managing  a  bill  of 
vital  importance  to  California  on  the  Senate 
floor  at  the  time  of  thia  Executive  Session 
and  could  not  to©  present.  I  know  that  you 


called  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  m» 
strong  interest  In  the  nine-months  ezten. 
Blon  provision,  which  I  had  authored  durliw 
consideration  of  S.  3784  In  June.  I  belirrt 
that  a  restriction  on  the  nine-months  addi- 
tional entitlement  would  be  unwise  and  In. 
equitable.  I  am  writing  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  you  and  our  fellow  Committej 
members  my  reasons  for  reaching  this  con- 
clusion. 

1.  Dual  Purpose  of  New  Nine  Months  fn- 
titlement:  As  stated  In  otir  Committee  Be- 
port  (No.  93-907,  page  61).  the  nine-month 
provision  had  two  principal  purposes:  ". 
to  Insure  that  veterans — taking  reduced 
credit  loans,  forced  to  work,  and  facing  tecb- 
nlcal  and  administrative  bottlenecks — wUi  b* 
able  to  complete  their  undergraduate  d*. 
greee  .  .  ."  and  to  meet  "the  increasing  pe. 
rlods  of  higher  education"  demanded  by  "tbe 
educational  requirements  Imposed  by  em- 
ployers, state  licensing  agencies,  and  profes- 
sional certification  boards  .  .  ."  The  pn^xjsed 
restriction  clearly  removes  the  second  pur> 
pose  regarding  the  need  for  advanced  ds- 
grees  in  order  for  veterans  to  be  competitln 
In  a  Job  market  which  more  and  more  re- 
quires a  master's  degree  rather  than  Just  s 
bachelor's  degree.  This  trend  Is  set  forth  in 
a  recent  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education. 

2.  Inequities  and  Administrative  Problems: 
The  proposed  restriction.  If  enacted  Into  law, 
would  create  gross  inequities  and  admlnlg- 
trative  dilBculiles  In  the  overall  educational 
assistance  program.  Specifically,  I  have  tlM 
following  concerns: 

(a)  Unprecedented  policy  decision. — Never 
in  the  history  of  G.I.  Bill  readjustment  assist- 
ance proKrams.  beginning  with  the  World 
War  II  O.I.  Bin.  and  Including  both  th* 
Korean-Conflict  G.I.  BUI  and  the  present 
program,  has  there  ever  been  any  stipula- 
tion as  to  the  level  of  training — undergrad- 
uate or  graduate — for  which  O.I.  Bill  edu- 
cational assistance  must  be  used.  Nor  am 
I  aware  that  there  has  ever  been  such  an 
underlying  policy.  Such  a  baccalaureate  re- 
striction on  any  additional  period  of  entitle- 
ment would  serve  only  to  further  widen  tb« 
gap  between  the  educational  benefits  avail- 
able to  veterans  after  World  War  n  and 
the  benefits  currently  avaUable  to  Vietnam- 
era  and  post-Korean-Conflict  veterans. 

(b)  Discriminates  against  veterans  uith 
least  prior  education. — Such  a  baccalaureats 
restriction  would  also  be  highly  discrimina- 
tory as  applied  In  the  case  of  veterans  leav- 
ing service  without  any  college-level  train- 
ing. Data  on  post-Korean-Conflict  O.l.  BUI 
trainees  through  April  of  1974  reveal  that 
21  percent  have  had  one  or  more  years  of 
college.  No  restriction  Is  placed,  nor  Is  any 
proposed,  on  these  veterans  using  their  01 
BUI  entitlement  for  study  toward  advanced 
degrees  beyond  a  bachelor's  degree.  No  sucli 
restriction  has  ever  been  statutorily  or  ad- 
ministratively Imposed  under  the  Q.I.  BUI. 
Numerous  veterans — Including  a  number  of 
distinguished  members  of  Congress — have 
been  supported  by  the  G.I.  Bill  through 
medical  or  law  school.  Yet.  under  the  pro- 
posed restriction,  the  79  percent  of  O.I.  Bill 
trainees  leaving  service  icithout  any  college- 
level  training — those  who  obviously  need  the 
greatest  education  and  training  asslstancs 
to  compete  effectively  in  this  tight,  selectlw 
Job  market — would  be  denied  this  same  ad- 
vantage. 

(c)  Unequal  benefits  for  equal  service. — 
In  the  same  way,  the  proposed  restriction 
would  violate  the  principle  of  "equal  bene- 
fits for  equal  service",  which  has  for  so  long 
been  a  touchstone  of  the  Q.I.  BUI.  Thoe* 
veterans  who  were  able  to  finish  college  with 
36  months  of  entitlement  and  those  who  left 
service  with  some  or  all  their  coUege  train- 
ing completed  would  get  no  added  benefit  for 
their  equal  service  contribution.  Wheni* 
other  veterans  needing  extra  time  to  flnlih 
college  could  obtain  a  monetary  benefit  of 
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up  to  $2430  (9  mos.  x  $270)  plus  (possibly) 
eltglbUlty  for  as  much  as  a  $2000  low-Interest 
loan. 

(d)  AdministTative  difficulties  and  inequi- 
ties.— The  proposed  restriction  would  also 
result  in  numerous  difficulties  and  Inequi- 
ties ui  administration  by  the  V.A.  For  exam- 
ple, Joint  degree  or  combined  degree  pro- 
fcranis  have  become  increasingly  popular. 
(These  are  programs  In  which  the  student 
enrolls  for  more  than  the  traditional  four 
years  of  college  study  and  at  the  end  of 
which  receives  both  a  B.A.  and  an  advanced 
degree.)  Such  programs  have  been  created 
In  engineering,  law,  medicine,  business  ad- 
ministration and  other  fields,  and  section 
1652 lb)  of  title  38  was  specifically  amended 
in  1970  by  Public  Law  91-219  to  authorize 
suca  programs  under  the  term  "program  of 
education".  Any  baccalaureate  restriction  on 
the  nine-month  extension  of  beneSts  would 
give  veterans  enrolled  in  Joint  degree  pro- 
grams undue  advantage  since  they  generally 
receive  both  their  bachelor's  degree  and  their 
advanced  degree  at  the  end  of  the  extended 
course  of  study,  not  after  the  traditional 
four  years,  and  thus,  presumably  could  uti- 
lize the  additional  nine  months'  entitlement 
under  the  proposed    amendment. 

I  al^o  understand  that  the  Committee  Gen- 
eral Counsel  has  been  advised  by  the  V.A. 
of  additional  serious  administrative  difficul- 
ties in  implementing  such  a  restrictive  pro- 
vision. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  respectfully  re- 
ruKst  your  reconsideration  of  this  question 
and  tliat  you  give  your  strongest  suppwrt 
to  sustaining  the  Senate  nine-month  pro- 
vision Intact  In  the  Conference  report. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranstok. 

Exhibit  3 
Veterans  of  Poreic.n  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C,  October  2,  1974. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
Member. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:  The  membership 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  was  literally 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  previous  Veterans 
Education  Bill,  agreed  to  by  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees,  was  rejected  by  the  House, 
which  resulted  In  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  pass  a  Veterans  Eklucatlon  Bill  before  the 
fall  school  term  begem  this  September. 

If  time  was  of  the  essence  last  August.  It  Is 
that  much  more  urgent  today  that  the  Con- 
gress act  to  approve  a  bUl  to  Improve  and  lib- 
eralize veterans  education  and  readjustment 
assistance  for  the  millions  of  veterans  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

On  September  26.  the  Senate  Veterans 
Committee  agreed  to  a  compromise  bUl  which 
provided :  ( 1 )  a  20  per  cent  Increase  In  VA 
education  rates  retroactive  to  August  1,  1974: 
(2)  extending  entitlement  from  36  to  45 
months,  with  certain  restrictions;  and  (3) 
authorizing  a  $600  a  year  VA  education  loan 
program  for  veterans  attending  high -cost 
schools. 

The  imposition  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
the  extended  nine  months  entitlement  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Veterans'  Committee  on 
September  26  Is  novel  and  alien  to  the  con- 
cept of  QI  Bill  assistance.  The  nine  months' 
extension  Is  extremely  Important  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  veterans  who  realize 
in  today's  world  a  graduate  degree  is  im- 
perative for  making  a  success  In  civUlan  life. 
To  restrict  the  nine  months'  entitlement  to 
certain  veterans  would  be  unwise,  unjustified, 
and  do  grievous,  possible  lifetime  injury  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  who 
would  be  otherwise  entitled  to  such  assist- 
ance at  a  crucial  stage  In  their  lives. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  la  mindful 
of  the  President's  request  to  trim  the  Veter- 
ans Education   BUl   along  the  lines  of  the 


substitute  bin  passed  by  the  House  last 
August.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  be- 
lieves that  the  version  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Committee  on  September  26 
represents  a  reasonable  compromise  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  request. 

It  is  the  recommendation,  therefore,  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  that  the  Con- 
ference Committee  work  for  a  finally-agreed 
Veterans  Education  BUl  which  wUl  include 
not  less  than  a  20  per  cent  Increase  in  the 
rates,  and  extending  maximum  entitlement, 
with  no  restriction,  from  36  to  45  months, 
eflecMve  no  later  than  September  1,  1974. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  confident 
that  the  President  wlU  not  reject  such  a 
compromise  bUl  which  wUl  do  Justice  to  the 
Vietnam  veteran  and  carry  out  a  longstand- 
ing V.F.W.  legislative  goal  of  comparable 
GI  BUl  assistance  to  the  Vietnam  veteran 
as  was  provided  the  veteran  of  World  War  II. 

Your  support  and  vote  In  favor  of  this 
V.F.W.  recommendation  wUl  be  deeply  ap- 
preciated by  the  more  than  1.8  mUlion  mem- 
bers of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Stanc. 
CoTnmander-in-Chief. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  4140.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Task  Force 
on  Petrodollars,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

the  petrodollar  reporting  A'^r  OF  1974 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  4,  1974,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Ford,  I  expressed  my  great  alarm  with 
the  massive  and  unprecedented  flow  of 
capital  that  is  taking  place  between  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  and 
Japan,  and  the  oil  exporting  nations 
which  are  members  of  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries — 
OPEC.  It  is  estimated  by  reliable  sources 
that  between  $80  billion  and  $100  billion 
in  revenue  will  be  trsuisferred  to  OPEC 
nations  this  year  from  oil  importing  na- 
tions. The  United  States  alone  will  be 
shipping  in  excess  of  $100  billion  to  these 
nations  during  the  next  5  years.  To  look 
at  this  amount  in  other  terms,  it  is  com- 
parable to  the  United  States  sending  to 
the  OPEC  nations  each  year,  twice  the 
amount  of  gold  now  held  in  Fort  Knox. 

The  implications  of  these  massive  flows 
for  our  Nation  and  the  world  economj- 
are  many  and  serious.  Of  particular  im- 
portance, in  my  opinion,  Is  the  destabili- 
zing effect  on  the  international  mone- 
tary system  and  on  our  domestic  bank- 
ing system  of  these  massive  capital 
transfers.  The  administration  must 
promptly  take  firm  action  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  energy  policy,  including 
spe<:ific  directions  which  our  interna- 
tional oil  policy  should  take.  Before  that 
effort  can  be  made,  however,  it  is  vital 
that  we  have  complete  information  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem,  including 
the  massive  flow  of  oil  revenues  to  the 
OPEC  nations. 

Press  reports  have  emphasized  that 
these  oil  revenues — commonly  referred 
to  as  "petrodollars" — are  being  rein- 
vested largely  in  the  United  States.  But 
these  reports  also  emphasize  that  a  large 
portion  of  these  "petrodollars"  cannot  be 
traced.  The  Treasury  Department  ad- 
mits, for  example,  that  up  to  40  percent 


of  some  $28  billion  in  "petrodollars,"'  now 
in  circulation,  cannot  be  found.  These 
funds  are  invested  somewhere,  and  we 
need  to  know  the  nature  and  amounts  of 
such  inve.^^tments. 

If  we  are  to  develop  the  policies  that 
are  needed  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
implications  of  the  "petrodollar"  flows, 
we  must  know  where  these  flows  are 
going. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  the 
Petrodollar  Reporting  Act  of  1974.  It  es- 
tablishes a  special  organization  imder 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  track 
"petrodollars"  as  they  are  invested  and 
transferred  around  the  world.  SpeciflcAl- 
ly.  the  Task  Force  will: 

Collect  and  analyze  specific  and  de- 
tailed data  on  the  short-run  and  long- 
run  use,  transfer,  and  investment  of 
petrodollars; 

Examine  Uie  implications  of  the  flow 
of  revenue  recened  by  OPEC  nations  as 
it  affects  the  United  States  and  the  -tt'orld 
and  consider  appropriate  action  to  deal 
effectively  with  such  implications; 

Report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, not  less  than  4  time?  in  each  fiscal 
year,  on  the  findings  of  the  Ta.sk  Force 
together  with  such  recon»mendations,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  additional 
legislation,  as  the  Ta.<=k  Force  deter- 
mines necessar>'  and  appropriate. 

The  Task  Force  is  given  authority  to 
hold  public  hearings  and  to  issue  sub- 
penas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  President  Ford  be 
printed  in  the  Recorb.  along  with  the 
text  of  the  Petrodollar  Reporting  Act 
of  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4140 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled 

SscnoN  1.  (a)  There  is  established  In 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  In  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  a  Task  Force  on  Pet7x>- 
doUars  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Task  Force") . 

(b)  TTie  Task  Force  shall  be  composed  of— 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
shall  be  Chairman; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(6)  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency; 

(6>  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency; 

(7)  the  Chairman  of  the  CoimcU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors: 

(8)  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System;  and 

(9)  such  other  officers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  may  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Chairman. 

(c)  The  Task  Force  shaU  meet  at  the  caU 
of  the  Chairman.  T'Eisk  Force  members  shall 
attend  such  meetings  whenever  possible. 
When  unable  to  attend,  a  Task  Force  mem- 
ber shall  appoint  an  appropriate  alternate 
from  his  department  or  agency  to  represent 
him  for  that  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  The  Task  Force  shall — 

(1)  collect  and  analyze  specific  and  de- 
tailed data  on  the  short  run  and  the  long 
r\in  use,  transfer,  and  investment  of  for- 
eign exchange  ecunlngE  by  oil  exporting  na- 
tions, particularly  nations  comprising  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries, 
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(2)  examine  the  implications  of  the  flow 
of  revenue  received  from  abroa4  by  oU  ex- 
porilna  nations  iruin  the  sale  ot  1 11  pro- 
duced by  such  nations  who  afe  aiemhers 
of  the  Organization  of  Petroleun  Exporting 
Countries,  as  the  flow  of  such  rewnue  affects 
the  United  States  and  the  world  and  con- 
sider appropriate  action  to  deal  effectively 
with  such  Implications; 

(3)  report  to  the  President  aSd  the  Con- 
gress not  less  than  4  times  la  each  hscal 
year  on  the  findings  of  the  Tatlc  Force  to- 
gether with  such  recommeudatlbns,  Includ- 
ing re<;oramendatlorLs  for  additional  legis- 
lation, as  the  Task  Force  detergiines  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1 )  The  Task  Force  >nay.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  hold  such  hearings  as  may  he  required 
for  the  performance  of  Its  functions  under 
this  Act,  administer  oaths  for  -the  purpose 
of  talcing  evidence  In  any  such  ^earlng.s  and 
lb-sue  subpoenas  to  compel  wltr^sses  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  and  to  compel  {the  produc- 
tion of  documentary  evidence  In  any  such 
hearing.  Any  member  authorised  by  the 
Task  Force  may  administer  oath*  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Ta.sk 
Force. 

(3)  Subpoenas  issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  bfar  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force 
and  may  be  served  by  any  persoil  designated 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Task  Potce  for  that 
purpose.  ] 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  |821  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appear  a|  any  s\ich 
hearing.  The  per  diem  and  mlteage  allow- 
ances of  witnesses  so  summonedl  under  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Task 
Force. 

(4)  Any  person  who  willfully  neglects  or 
refuses  to  appear,  or  refuses  to  Qualify  as  a 
witness  or  to  testify,  or  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence in  obedience  to  any  3Utt>oena  duly 
issued  under  authority  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $500.  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both  Upon 
the  certification  by  the  GhalrBian  of  the 
Task  Force  of  the  facts  concerntftg  any  such 
willful  disobedience  by  any  petson  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  any  fudlclal  dis- 
trict m  which  such  person  resides  or  13 
found,  such  Attorney  shall  proceed  by  In- 
formation for  the  prosecution  (M  such  per- 
son for  such  offense. 

( b )  In  order  to  carry  out  the  lunctlons  of 
the  Task  Force  under  this  Act.  tfte  Chairman 
la  authorized  to^ 

(1)  establish,  rescind,  and  atnend  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  b«  necessary; 

1 2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  may  be  neceatary: 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  avjthorlzed  by 
section   3109  of  title  5.   United  aiates  Code; 

(4)  secure  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commlsslc^,  office,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  InstjKimentallty 
of  the  United  States  Oovernmenfi  (Including 
intelligence  gathering  agencies),  or  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  fcereof,  in- 
formation, estimates,  and  statistics  required 
In  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
ta.sk  force  under  this  Act: 

i5)  enter  into  and  perform  suci  contract."?, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements  as  other  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  advisable  frlthout  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revlajd  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  5)  and  other  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  competitive  bidding;  And 

(6)  accept  and  us«  with  thalr  consent, 
with  reimbursement,  such  services,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  of  other  Fedetal  agencies 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  suoft  functions 
efffclently.  and  such  agencies  are  authorized 
to  loan,  with  reimbursement,  suth  services, 
equipment  and   facilities  to  the  task   force. 


lb)  Each  such  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  coninussion.  office,  Independent  estab- 
lishment, or  Instrumentality  (including  in- 
teUlfjcnce  gathering  agencies)  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  information, 
estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to  the  task 
force  upon  written  request  made  by  the 
Chairman. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  b«  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Szc.  a.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Petro- 
dollar Reporting  Act". 


OcroBER  4.  1974. 
The  President, 
WunE  Hoi-jjE. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PRKsmKNT:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned, as  I  know  you  are.  over  the  tremen- 
dous Increase  in  the  financial  reserves  of  a 
handful  of  oil  producing  nations  and  their 
profund  Implications.  This  concentration  o^ 
capital,  and  its  flow  In  and  out  of  world 
money  markets  on  a  moment's  notice  as  so- 
called  "petrodollars,"  pose  serious  threats 
to  the  stability  and  growth  of  the  world  eco- 
nom.lc  system  and  to  the  well-being  of  people 
everywhere. 

The  most  reliable  estimate  Is  that  oil  ex- 
porting nations  will  receive  up  to  980  bil- 
lion In  foreign  exchange  earnings  this  year, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  oil  cartel's  extraor- 
dinary price  Increases  These  earnings  could 
reach  $90  billion  next  year  and,  according  to 
reliable  sources,  may  total  $500  billion  by 
1980 — enough  money  to  purchase  every  sin- 
gle share  of  stock  on  the  New  York  exchan^re. 

Capital  movements  of  this  magnitude — 
currently  equal  to  our  entire  annual  defense 
budget — are  totally  unprecedented  In  world 
history.  On  an  annual  basis,  this  movement 
Is  the  equivalent  of  shipping  seven  Port 
Knoxes  to  the  oil  exporting  nations  each 
year.  If  not  controlled,  such  an  enormous 
flow  of  funds  win  obviously  create  chaoe  and 
havoc  around  the  world.  It  could  force  the 
closing  of  foreign  exchange  markets,  catise 
the  bankruptcy  of  corporations  and  even 
natlon.s.  prevent  many  food  importing  na- 
tions from  feeding  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people,  and  result  in  a  major  world  depres- 
sion with  mass  starvation  and  untold  hu- 
man suffering. 

The  threat  to  our  people  and  to  the  entire 
world  from  this  drastic  shift  In  world  re- 
sources must  not  be  allowed  to  materialize 
and  Its  seriousness  must  not  be  underesti- 
mated. 

There  are.  for  example.  Indications  al- 
ready that  petrodollars  are  financUig  the 
acquisition  of  real  property  by  Arab  nations 
In  the  more  prosperous  industrialized  na- 
tions, including  resort  holdings  In  South 
Carolina,  apartment  buildings  In  New  York 
City,  and  offlee  buildings  In  Paris.  Little  of 
this  capital  appears  to  be  returning  to  those 
nations  which  have  been  most  crippled  by 
the  staggering  rise  In  oil  prices.  Just  as 
alarming  are  rumors  that  15  billion  petro- 
dollars are  sloshing  8JT>und  the  world  In  a- 
potentlally  very  dangerous  manner.  Those 
funds,  capable  of  being  quickly  shifted  from 
one  country  to  another  In  search  of  ever 
higher  returns  and  ever  greater  security,  are 
a  clear  and  present  threat  to  world  economic 
stability. 

With  these  facts  In  mind,  it  Is  absolutely 
Imperative  that  oil  Importing  and  exporting 
nations  Jointly  develop  a  long-term,  compre- 
hensive plan  to  minimize  the  destabilizing 
Impact  and  economic  damage  to  people  of 
petrodollar  movement*.  I  believe  that  an 
essential  first  step  Is  for  the  United  States 
to  mount  an  Immediate  emergency  effort  to 
track  the  flow  of  petrodollars  around  the 
world.  It  has  been  reported  that  we  have 
lost  track  of  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the 
petrodollars  Invested  since  January  by  the 
oil  exporting  nations.  From  $10  to  $13  billion 
of   the   $25   to   $28   billion    In   highly   liquid 


OPEC  nation  assets  cannot  be  accounted  for 
at  this  time. 

We  cannot  develop  a  realistic  effort  to 
minimize  the  Impact  of  this  capital  flow  un- 
til we  have  clearly  Identified  the  volume  of 
these  funds  and  how  they  are  being  used. 
Recent  policy  towards  the  OPEC  nations  re- 
flects most  clearly  the  urgent  need  for  sfjund 
Information  on  these  flows  and  for  a  detailed 
analysis  of  their  Implications.  At  best,  most 
of  our  Information  on  petrodollar  flow  is 
based  on  educated  guesses.  Surely  on  a 
matter  so  vltAl  to  the  national  welfare,  this 
Is  Inadequate. 

I  believe  that  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  building  on  Its  expertise  In  gather- 
ing International  capital  flow  Information 
Involving  domestic  corporations,  should  ur- 
gently expand  Its  activities  at  once. 

Speclflcally,  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  teJte 
the  following  steps  now: 

First,  Immediately  create  a  Petrodollar 
Task  Force  as  an  adjunct  to  the  OflBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretarj'.  The  Task  Force 
would  include  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  Chairman  of  the  President  s  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Task  Force  staff 
would  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  &nd  drawn  from  the 
various  agencies  represented  on  the  Task 
Force. 

Second,  Instruct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  direct  the  Task  Force  to  gather 
specific,  detailed  data  on  the  short  run  and 
long  run  use.  transfer  and  investment  of 
foreign  exchange  earnings  by  oil  exporting 
nations  throughout  the  world  and  to  exam- 
ine the  Implications  of  petrodollar  flows  for 
the  United  States  and  the  world  and  con- 
sider appropriate  action  to  deal  with  these 
Implications. 

Third,  require  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  direct  the  Task  Force  to  report  pe- 
riodically on  the  status  of  petrodollar  flows, 
the  Implications  thereof,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  dealing  with  their  effects  to  you, 
and  to  the  Congress. 

Finally,  I  urge  you  to  recommend  that  the 
Task  Force  fully  utilize  the  tremendous  In- 
formation gathering  resources  of  the  Amer- 
ican intelligence  community.  Including  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency. 

In  view  of  the  long-term  nature  and 
critical  Importance  of  petrodollar  fiows,  I 
will  shortly  Introduce  legislation  to  establish 
the  Petrodollar  Task  Force  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  OflBce  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  the  meantime,  I  respectfully 
urge  you  to  Immediately  establish  this  much 
needed  program  by  Executive  Order. 
Smcerely. 

Httbekt  H.  Humphret. 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  Mr.  Magntj- 
son)  : 

S.J.  Res.  253.  A  Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Commission  To  Study 
and  Report  on  the  Impact  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Regulatory  Agencies  upon  Com- 
merce. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quent  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  I  send  to  the  desk  a  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  To  Study  and  Report  on  the 
Impact  of  the  Independent  Regulatory 
Agencies  upon  Commerce.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  Senator  Magnitson's 
Introductory  remains  and  text  of  the 
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resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statkmint  bt  Senator  Magnuson 

Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday,  President  Ford 
urged  a  "new  mobilization"  against  Inflation 
md  proposed,  among  other  things,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Commission  on 
Regtilatory  Reform  to  undertake  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Independent  regulatory 
agencies.  He  proposed  that  this  Commission 
tie  composed  of  members  of  the  Congress,  the 
Executive  Branch  and  the  private  sector  and 
that  it  attempt  to  Identify  and  eliminate  ex- 
isting Federal  rules  and  regulations  which 
increase  costs  to  the  consumer  but  do  not 
give  the  consumer  any  equivalent  regulatory 
benefits. 

In  response  to  the  President's  request,  I 
am  Introducing  today  a  bill  In  the  form  of  a 
tolnt  Resolution  to  create  a  National  Com- 
jnlsslon  to  examine  ai-.d  report  on  the  Impact 
of  the  Independent  regulatory  agencies  on 
commerce,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Regulatory  Reform.  It  Is  of  the 
highest  Importance  that  this  Commission  ap- 
proach Its  tasks  with  care  and  the  highest 
standards  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  The 
Job  of  establishing  the  Commission,  the 
process  of  appointing  Its  members,  and  the 
Commission's  operations  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  "poUtlcal  football"  game  between 
ibe  forces  of  regulation  and  the  forces  of 
deregulation. 

It  Is  just  not  that  simple.  For  that  reason, 
it  Is  Important  that  the  duly  authorized  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  which  exercise  over- 
Bight  over  the  Independent  regulatory 
agencies,  hold  heaxlngs  and  report  this  legis- 
lation, and  i>erform  the  oversight  on  the 
work  of  the  National  Commission. 

The  basic  duties  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion would  be  twofold.  First,  the  Commission, 
within  one  year,  wotild  be  required  to  report 
to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  Impacts  of  regulation  by  the 
independent  regulatory  agencies.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  required  to  investigate  the 
Impact  of  the  agency's  regulations  upon  mar- 
ket structures,  competition.  Inflation,  em- 
ployment, prices,  health,  and  safety.  The 
Commission  would  have  the  duty  of  recom- 
mending to  Congress  and  the  President  areas 
where  It  believes  that  regulation  places  an 
undue  burden  upon  commerce  In  relation 
U)  the  benefits  derived  from  such  regulation. 

Second,  the  Commission  would  be  required 
to  investlgrate  and  make  recommendations 
within  two  years  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  on  methods  of  Improving  the  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies  and  the  regula- 
tory structure.  The  Conunlaslon  would  be 
required  to  make  specific  legislative  recom- 
mendations for  agency  reform.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  required  to  make  a  third 
comprehensive  report  within  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  Its  term  of  existence,  on  the 
progress  made  in  implementing  its  conclu- 
ttons  and  recommendations.  Tliere  have  been 
too  many  excellent  National  Commission 
Reports  which  have  died  because  of  lack  of 
follow  up.  Regulatory  reform  is  too  important 
to  permit  that  to  happen  with  these  Com- 
mission recommendations. 

This  Conunlsalon  would  be  compoeed  of 
twelve  members,  three  from  the  executive 
branch,  six  from  the  Congress  and  three  from 
the  private  sector. 

S.J.    Res.   263 

Whereas  the  American  consumer  is  en- 
titled to  the  lowest  possible  prices  consistent 
with  a  stable  and  productive  economy; 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  to  regulate  com- 
merce to  Insure  the  free  movement  and 
equitable  distribution  of  safe  and  envlron- 
mentaUy  sound  goods  and  services  to  protect 
the  consimier  against  fraudulent,  discrimina- 


tory, dangerous,  unjust  and  unreasonable 
conuuercial  practices  or  unnecessary  injury; 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  established  in- 
depe:ident  regrulatory  agencies  from  time  to 
time  since  1887,  "to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states"  by  creating  independent  regulatory 
entities  as  arms  of  the  Congress  with  the  au- 
thority to  exercise  legislative  and  adjudica- 
tory authority  within  a  broad  framework  of 
Congressional  standards  and  declaration  of 
policies. 

Whereas  such  Independent  regulatory 
agencies  may  be  Imposing  certain  vinneces- 
sary  burdens  upon  commerce  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  purposes  of  establishing  such 
agencies; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  an  address  to  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Con- 
gress, has  called  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Independent  regulatory  agencies  to  Iden- 
tify and  eliminate  existing  Federal  rules  and 
regulations  that  unnecessarily  Increase  costs 
to  the  consumer  by  protecting  the  least  ef- 
ficient companies  subject  to  their  regulation 
and  by  legitimizing  restrictive  and  anticom- 
petitive trade  practices  that  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  prices  to  the  consumer;  and 

Where£is,  the  President's  recognition  of  the 
need  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  to  examine  the  operation  of 
the  Independent  regulatory  agencies  and  to 
examine  the  premises  upon  which  some  or 
all  of  them  were  created  Is  weU  substantiated 
by  testimony  received  by  the  Congress,  the 
efficacy  of  these  agencies,  the  accountability 
of  these  agencies  to  the  public  interest,  and 
the  public  policy  Justification  of  these  agen- 
cies should  be  studied  and  reviewed  by  qual- 
ified and  Impartial  Individuals  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis. 

Now  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  Assembled, 

(a)  Establishment — There  is  established 
for  a  term  of  3  years  a  National  Conunlsslon 
on  Regulatory  Reform  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  Structure — (1)  The  Commission  shall 
consist  of  twelve  members,  as  follows: 

(A)  Three  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  not 
more  than  two  shall  be  affiliated  with  the 
same  political  party; 

(B)  Three  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Sp>eaker  of  the  Hoiase  of  Representatives,  of 
whom  not  more  thtm  two  shall  be  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party; 

(C)  Three  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  from  the  personnel  of  independ- 
ent Federal  regulatory  agencies; 

(D)  Three  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  from  lists  of  qualified  individuals 
on  the  basis  of  their  special  training,  experi- 
ence, or  qualifications,  of  whom  not  more 
than  two  shall  be  affiliated  with  the  same 
pK>lltlcal  party. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  3  years,  except  that 
any  Individual  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  apix>lnted 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term  and  In  the  same  manner  in  which  such 
predecessor    was   appointed. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
elect  one  of  their  number  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man thereof. 

(4)  Twelve  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  chairman  or  approving  any  final 
reports  required  by  this  resolution.  Six 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  at  any  meeting  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  other  function  of  the  Commis- 
sion: Provided,  That  notice  In  writing  of 
the  dates,  time,  and  location  of  such  meet- 


ing is  given  or  sent  by  certified  mail  to  each 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  the  date   thereof. 
(c)  Duties. — The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  Within  12  months  after  Its  establish- 
ment, prepare  a  comprehensive  refwrt  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  containing  its 
conclusions  and  recommendations,  together 
with  the  criteria,  standards,  data,  and  find- 
ings upon  which  such  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations are  based,  with  respect  to — 

lA)  the  consequences  to  the  Nation  of 
regulation  by  mdependent  regulatory 
agencies: 

(B)  the  economic  costs,  Including  any  in- 
flationary impact  upon  the  price  of  goods 
and  services  affected  by  such  regulation,  and 
any  economic  beneflts,  of  regulation  by  the 
lndej)endent  regulatory  agencies,  including 
an  analysis  of  the  relationship,  U  any,  be- 
tween such  regulation  and  the  degree  of 
market  concentration,  the  amount  of  com- 
petition, and  the  performance  characteristics 
of  industries,  subject  thereto,  of  regulrf^ion 
by  the  Indepvendent  regiilatory  agencies,  con- 
sidered  collectively   and   tndlvldually; 

( C I  any  noneconomic  costs  and  beneflts 
of  such  regulation,  taking  into  account  re- 
liability of  service,  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment, protection  of  low-  and  middle- 
income  consumers,  demographic  impact, 
qusillty  of  life,  and  other  relevant  factors 
and  National  goals  and  purposes  as  set  forth 
in  Acts  of  Congress; 

(D)  evaluation  of  the  beneflts  to  the  Na- 
tion of  continuing  regulation  by  independent 
regulatory  agencies,  considered  collectively 
and  Individually,  and  costs  thereof  In  com- 
parison with  the  benefits  to  the  Nation  of 
discontinuing  such  regulation  in  whole  or 
In  part,  and  costs  thereof; 

(E)  the  consequences  to  the  Nation  of  dis- 
continuing regtilailon  by  lndep>endent  regu- 
latory agencies,  on  the  same  bases  as  set 
forth  In  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  hereof; 
and 

(F)  the  extent  to  which  regulation  by 
such  agencies  should  be  continued,  discon- 
tinued, or  modified  to  attain  the  maximum 
economic  and  other  benefits  to  the  Nation 
at  the  minimum  economic  and  other  costs  to 
the  Nation  and  its  citizens,  Including  iden- 
tification of  the  regulation  which  should  be 
continued  and  which  should  be  discontinued 
and  on  what  basis; 

(2)  Within  24  months  after  Its  establish- 
ment prepare  a  second  such  comprehensive 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
with  respect  to — 

(A)  changes  In  the  structure,  operations, 
procedures,  mechanisms,  and  philosophy  oi 
the  Independent  regulatory  agencies,  con- 
sidered collectively  and  Individually,  which 
would  decrease  any  negative  consequences 
of  regulation  to  the  Nation  without  Impair- 
ing   the    affirmative    consequences    thereof; 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  such  changes  and 
any  other  modifications  (by  statute,  regula- 
tion, rule,  or  practice)  could  Improve  the  ef- 
fectuation by  such  agencies,  considered  col- 
lectively and  Individually,  of  their  statutory 
purposes  and  duties; 

(C)  all  reasonable  proposals  for  admin- 
istering the  independent  regulatory  agencies 
and  for  Improving  the  efficiency,  effective- 
ness, responsiveness,  and  accountability  of 
such  agencies,  considered  collectively  and  In- 
dividually, Including,  but  not  limited  to  an 
evaluation  of  proposals  for  (1)  merging  or 
otherwise  restructuring  existing  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies;  (11)  providing  for 
tenure  in  the  office  of  the  Chairman  of  each 
such  agency;  (ill)  providing  for  some  form 
of  merit  selection  recommendation  prior  to 
nomination  of  members  of  such  agendea, 
such  as  that  provided  in  section  202  (d)  of 
Public  Law  93-236;  (Iv)  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  members  or  commissioners  of  such 
agencies  and  defining  areas  of  responslbUlty 
for  each;    (v)    authorizing  each   agency  to 
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appoint  a  certain  number  of  employees  with- 
out regard  to  the  provision*  of  the  clvU  serv- 
ice laws  applicable  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  for  the  transaction  of 
business  which  involves  policy  or  other  spe- 
cial responsibilities  sind  who  may  be  re- 
moved at  the  discretion  of  the  agency;  (vl) 
authorizing  the  Senate  to  withdraw  Its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  an  appointment  of  a 
member  of  such  an  agencff;  (vU)  limiting 
the  authority  of  the  PreslCeut  to  remove 
a  member  of  SMch  an  agency  or  establishing 
an  Impartial  procedure  for  investigation  and 
hearing  prior  to  mandatory  removal  by  the 
President,  such  as  that  esttbllshed  by  Cali- 
fornia and  other  States  for  the  removal  of 
unfit  Jiidees  upon  a  finding  by  an  independ- 
ent removal  commission;  (Vlll)  prohibiting 
members  of  such  agencies  and  employees 
thereof  of  grade  GS-14  and  above  from  ac- 
cepting employment  or  direct  or  Indirect 
compensation  from  any  person  subject  to 
regulation  by  their  agency  for  a  fixed  period 
of  time  after  they  leave  the  employ  of  such 
agency;  tlxi  granting  each  such  agency  In- 
dependent control  of  Its  litigation  In  the 
Federal  courts;  (X)  directing  that  each  such 
agency  transmit  legislative  fecommendatlons 
and  budget  requests  directly  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  simul- 
taneous with  any  submlsslen  to  any  otBclal 
In  the  executive  branch  aBd  without  prior 
approval  bv  any  person  outside  such  agency; 
(xl)  better  means  of  enforcement  of  de- 
termination by  such  agencl«6  and  faster  ways 
of  Investigating  and  reachtag  such  determi- 
nations. Including  the  estaHlshltig  of  semi- 
autonomous  regional  and  district  ofjicps:  and 
(xU)  expanding  the  responsibility  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  th*  United  States, 
on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  for  regular  per- 
formance auditing  of  each  tuch  agency,  au- 
thorizing the  duly  authoilzed  committees 
of  the  Congress  to  appoint  hearing  exam- 
iners to  conduct  regular  hearings  into  the 
actions  and  Inactions  of  each  such  agency, 
and  other  ways  of  making  such  agenctes 
more  accountable  to  the  Congress. 

(3)  Within  .36  months  alter  the  dat*  of 
Its  establishment,  prepare  a  third  such  com- 
prehensive repoi-t  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  detailing  steps  t^tcen  or  under- 
way to  carry  out  the  recotjmendatlona  set 
forth  in  the  first  and  seron4  comprehensive 
report  together  with  any  additions,  modifi- 
cations, or  further  refinemeits  of  such  ear- 
lier conclusions  and  recomB^endatlons. 

(di  Definitions — As  usee!  in  this  section. 
"independent  regulatory  ag*icy"  means  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Qommlsslon,  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  thf  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  tli  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  Fedefal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  ^ommlsbion,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  any 
other  office,  tigency,  or  entity  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  was  or  B  In  the  future 
established  by  law  to  exercise  Independent 
Investigatory,  regulatory,  of  oversight  re- 
sponslbUlties  of  Importance!  to  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health,  .safety,  br  w;iisuiners. 

(e)  Advisoby  Committees,^— To  asKlst  It  in 
carryhig  out  its  duties,  the^  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  sucht  advli«iry  com- 
mittees as  It  deem.s  necessary  or  appropriate, 
consisting  of  qualified  adnjlnlstratlve  law 
experts,  political  scientists,  edononiists.  man- 
agement speciallBte,  con.sui^er  representa- 
tives, environmentalists,  a^-lai  scientists, 
and  other  Individuals,  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  i  5  U  3  C.  App,) 

(f)  Powers. —  (li  The  Con^mis.-iiun  or  any 
member  thereof  may.  for  the^purpo^e  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  ttls  .section,  hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  admlulster  suchi  oaihs.  and  re- 
quire  by   subpoeiia   or   othei  order    the   at- 


tendance and  testimony  of  jsuth  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  Evidence  as  the 
Commission    or    member    d  ems    advisable. 


Subpoenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chairman  or  any  duly  designated 
member  of  the  Commission,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Chairman.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  Such  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  production  may  be  required  from 
any  place  In  the  United  States  to  any  place 
de:>lgnated  for  such  hearing, 

(2)  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  subpoena 
or  other  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  by  any  person  who  re- 
sides. La  found,  or  transacts  business  within 
any  Judicial  district  of  the  United  States, 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  such  district  shall  have  Jurisdiction  and 
shall  upon  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  Issue  to  such  person  an 
order  to  appear  and  produce  evidence.  Any 
failure  to  obey  such  an  order  shall  be  punish- 
able by  such  court  as  a  contempt  of  court. 

(3)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  furnish  the  Commission  with  such  of- 
Sces,  equipment,  supplies,  and  services  as 
he  Is  authorized  to  furnish  to  any  other 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
tJtatCR, 

(4)  Each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon 
written  request  by  the  Chairman  thereof, 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  such 
assistance  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
Siixy  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 

(5)  The  Commission  may  enter  Into  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In 
the  conduct  of  Its  duties,  with  any  person. 

(g)  Compensation  and  Personnel. —  (1)  A 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  receive 
compensation  only  if  not  otherwise  employed 
in  any  capacity  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  a  member  shall  receive  $300  per  diem 
when  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Commission.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  relmbureed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  performance  of 
such  dutlee. 

(2)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  may  adopt,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Coinml.'islon  shall  have  the  power  to 
I  .\)  appoint,  fix  the  compensation,  and  as- 
sU'n  the  duties  of  an  Executive  Director  and 
such  additional  staff  personnel  as  are  deemed 
nece.ssary,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  claasl- 
tlcatlon,  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
except  that  no  individual  shall  be  paid  at 
rates  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  GS- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  as  set  forth  under 
section  5332  of  such  title;  and  (B)  procure 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  to  the 
.<»ame  extent  as  Is  authorized  by  .section  3108 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $150  a  day  for  persons  perform- 
ing such  services. 

(hi  Authorization  for  Appropriations, — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  CommlslBon  such  sums  a-s  are  necessary, 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  years 
of  Ita  establishment,  such  sums  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 


ADDITION.'VL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B      32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  tMr.  Hathaway) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr, 
Matiiias)  were  added  aa  cosponsor.s  of 
S,  32.  the  National  Science  PoUcv  and 
Priorities  Act. 

S      3499 

At  hLs  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  Mr   Domenk  i  wa.*;  added  as 


a  cosponsor  of  S.  2499,  a  bill  to  prevent 
job  discrimination  against  persons  age 
65  and  over. 

S.    3975 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3975,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  River  Gorge  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3882 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3982,  a 
bill  to  restrict  the  authority  for  Inspec- 
tion of  tax  returns  and  the  disclosure 
of  information  contained  therein,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.     4064 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  lUl- 
nois  (Mr.  Stevenson;  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4064,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Act  of  August  24,  1966,  as 
amended,  to  assure  humane  treatnient 
of  certain  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
{XKes. 

S.    4069 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Stevenson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrky)  were 
added  as  coeponsors  of  S.  4065,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  shipment  In  interstate  com- 
merce of  dogs  and  other  animals  In- 
tended to  be  used  to  fight  dogs  or  other 
animals  for  purposes  of  sport,  wagering, 
or  entertainment. 

S.    4093 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rraicory,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <'Mi. 
ScHWEiKER^  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  4093,  a  bill  to  freeze  medicare  de- 
ductibles. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  432— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  FOR  THE 
RELIEF  OF  CDR.  EDWARD  WHITE 
RAWLINS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  432 

Rritolved. 

Whereas  S.  8a  1,  ninety- first  Congress,  for 
the  relief  of  Commander  Edward  White  Raw- 
lins. United  States  Navy  (Retired),  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Chief  Commiseioner  of  the  0-3. 
Court  of  ClaliBs  by  Senate  Resolution  No.  96 
of  the  a&me  Cougreee.  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  3.  1969;  and 

Whereajs  the  Chief  Conunislsoner.  pursuant 
to  said  S.  Ree  96.  and  following  detaUed.  ad- 
versary proceedings,  reported  favorably  to 
the  Senate  on  Pebruan-  24,  1972.  "that  Com- 
mander Edward  White  Rawlins,  the  plaintiff, 
lias  an  equlUible — but  not  a  legal— claim 
ai<iilnst  the  United  States,"  and  that  "there 
is  equitably  due  the  plaintiff"  a  retroactive 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  on  the 
active  llat  of  the  Rei^lar  Navy  as  of  July  1. 
1947.  and  a  retroactive  retirement  In  that 
grade  as  of  "(a  date  yet  finally  to  be  deter- 
mined by  currently  pending  litigation  still 
before  the  Chief  Commissioner)";  and 

Whereas  determination  of  the  correct  re- 
tirement date  l.s  unlikely  to  be  made  prior  to 
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hnal  adjournment  ot  the  Ninety-third  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  Commander  Rawlins"  advancing 
age  ^seventy-two  years  on  October  11,  1974— 
clearly  warrants  some  Immediate  remedial 
action  without  further  aggravating  the  In- 
justice of  delay: 

No-.v.  therefore,  be  it 

Resulved,  That  as  un  Interim  measure  In 
In  the  name  of  partial  equity  and  justice, 
and  pending  a  tinal  deiermination  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  full  and  final 
remedies  warranted  in  the  case,  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  by  executive  appointment 
of  the  President  the  said  Commander  Raw- 
lins should  be  deemed  to  have  been  advanced 
U_>  the  grade  of  captain  on  the  active  list 
of  the  Regular  Navy  for  all  purposes  effective 
from  July  1,  1947;  and  be  It  further 

Rcicii'ed,  that  this  action  shall  In  no  way 
prejudice  full  retroactive,  compensatory-  de- 
tennlnatlons  yet  to  be  made  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner. 


in    room    2228,    Dirksen    Senate    Office 
Building. 

Additional  information  on  the  hearings 
may  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 
202-225-3281. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

EKNATE    RESOLtrrlON    424 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddles- 
ton  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  424,  relating  to  proposed  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  propane  gas. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—H.R.   16900 

AMENDMEKT    NO.     1976 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eagleton)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  16900)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1959 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tunnkt.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1959,  proposed  to  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  237 1  to  authorize  the  con- 
tinued use  of  certain  lands  within  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of  an 
existing  hydroelectric  project. 


NOTICE    OP    HEARINQS    ON_BILI£ 
RELATING  TO  STATE  LOTTERIES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  conduct 
hearings  on  the  bills  S.  544,  Senators 
Hart  and  GriFFiN.  S.  547,  Senators 
Williams  and  Ribicoff.  8.  1186,  Senator 
ScHWEiKER.  and  S,  3524.  Senator  Hugh 
ScoTT,  dealing  with  the  mailing,  broad- 
casting or  televising  of  lottery  informa- 
tion concerning  lawful  State  lotteries. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Novem- 
ber 20  and  21.  1974.  beginning  at  10  a.m.. 


NOTICE  OF  WITNESSES  TO  TESTIFY 
AT  HEARINGS  ON  OPEN  GOVERN- 
MENT LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization,  Re- 
search and  International  Organizations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions will  hold  hearings  on  S.  260,  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  open  meetings  of  Government 
agencies  and  congressional  committees. 
I  have  asked  Senator  Chiles,  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  "sunshine"  bill,  to  chair 
these  hearings. 

The  hearings  vrill  begin  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  October  15,  in  room  3300.  I>irk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  witnesses  are  as  follows:  George 
M.  Stafford,  Chairman  of  the  ICC ;  Whit- 
ney Gillilland,  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
CAB  and  Thomas  Heye,  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  CAB;  Ray  Garrett,  Chairman 
of  the  SEC;  Henry  Geller,  Rand 
CoiTD.:  Richard  Berg,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Administrative  Conference 
and  Preble  Stolz,  research  director  of  the 
Administrative  Conference;  Douglas  O. 
Wickham,  University  of  Tennessee  Law 
School;  Theodore  Koop,  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  Association  and  Alex 
Chadwick,  the  manager  of  the  Washing- 
ton office;  John  B.  Adams,  dean  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Journalism 
School. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COLUMBUS  DAY 

Mr.  MOSS,  Mr.  President,  in  a  few- 
days  the  Nation  will  pay  tribute  to  a 
truly  courageous  explorer — Christopher 
Columbus. 

Congress  has  given  special  recognition 
to  Columbus  by  declaring  Columbus  Day 
a  national  holiday,  as  well  it  should.  As 
this  day  approaches  I  want  to  give  spe- 
cial recognition  to  a  dedicated  Ameri- 
can. Fortunato  Anselmo.  Over  60  years 
ago  Mr.  Anselmo  fully  understood  the 
ereat  contribution  that  Columbus  had 
made  to  the  world.  Through  Mr.  Ansel- 
mo's  efforts,  Utah  became  one  of  the  first 
States  to  declare  a  State  holiday  in  honor 
of  Columbus.  Mr.  Anselmo's  efforts  did 
not  stop  there.  He  turned  his  attention 
to  getting  a  national  holiday  to  honor 
Columbus.  For  the  next  30  years  this 
sroal  was  diligently  pursued. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  honor  that  I  di- 
rect public  attention  to  a  great  American 
who  was  so  instrumental  in  persuading 
the  Congress  to  declare  a  national  holi- 
day in  honor  of  Columbus. 


THE  TURKISH  AID  CUTOFF 
Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 


from  the  Christian  Science  Jlonitor  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tkb  TuaKisH  Am  Crrorr 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harech) 
The  vote  In  the  United  States  Senate  last 
week  on  cutting  ofl  American  aid  tc  Turkey 
is  about  as  graphic  an  example  as  we  have 
had  in  a  long  time  of  the  special  difficulty  a 
government  suffers  under  In  Washington  in 
making  foreign  policy.  No  other  major  cou.n- 
try  in  the  world  labors  under  exactly  this 
kind  of  difficulty. 

There  was  every  objective  reason  for  the 
Senate  not  voting  the  way  It  did  vote.  And 
the  reasonable  leadership  of  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  did  its  best  to  pre- 
vent the  vote.  Tet  the  Senate  did  vote  by  the 
lopsided  score  of  57  to  20  against  Turkey — 
and  against  the  wise  council  of  the  leader- 
ship. 

Consider  first  the  merits  of  the  matter, 

Turkey  la  vital  to  the  siirvlval  of  a  West- 
ern mUltary  pyositlon  m  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean Without  Turkey  In  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance there  Is  no  flank  to  NATO  Turkey  Is 
the  front  line  of  the  West  aganxst  the  ad- 
vance o^  Soviet  influence  Into  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  If  Turkey  defects  to  the  So- 
viet side — Moscow  gets  free,  pratlf.  for  noth- 
ing, everything  Moscow's  czars  and  commis- 
sars have  dreamed  of  getting  on  their  south- 
ern flank  for  two  centuries,  Turkey  is  vital 
to  the  alliance, 

Greece  also  is  a  highly  desirable  mem'oer 
of  the  alliance.  Withdrawal  of  Greek  units 
from  the  NATO  military  ccmmand  is  a  de- 
finite and  painful  loss.  But  there  Is  still  a 
NATD  flank  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
because  Turkey  Is  stUl  In  the  alliance, 

Turkey  has  "done  In  Cyprus  things  which 
liiiured  the  interejsts  of  Greek  Cypriots  and 
offended  mainland  Greeks,  Washiitgton  would 
have  mnch  preferred  If  Turkey  had  not  sent 
its  troops  into  Cyprus  But  there  had  been 
provocation.  It  was  not  for  Washington  to 
pass  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  fighting 
in  CN-prus  which  was.  In  fact,  triggered  by  the 
folly  of  the  former  regime  in  Greece  when  it 
engineered  the  overthrow  of  Archbishop  Ma- 
karlos 

Sen  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  maiority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  did  his  best  for  Secre- 
tary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  In  the  debate 
preceding  the  vote  by  making  the  two  most 
important  points  bearlxig  or.  the  matter. 

The  vote  against  Turkey  wUl  not  get  one 
single  Turkish  soldier  out  of  Cyprus  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  only  weaken  Secretary  Kis- 
singer's position  as  a  mediator. 

So  the  Senate  made  It  more  difficult,  not 
easier,  for  Dr.  Kissinger  to  work  out  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Cyprus  problem  acceptable  to  the 
Greeks,  His  leverage  on  the  Turks  was  under- 
mined. The  presumed  intent  of  the  senators 
was  to  help  Greece  The  effect  is  to  Injure 
Grppce 

So  why  was  It  done? 

Obvious,  There  are  many  Greek  rotes  in 
many  congressional  constituencies.  The  Tur- 
kish vote  In  American  elections  Is  as  negli- 
gible as  is  the  Egyptian  or  Lebanese  vote. 

So  here  Is  a  foreign  pwllcy  decision  which 
Injtirles  the  net  intereste  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Middle  East,  which  burdens 
-American  fore^n  policy  unnecessarily,  and 
which  falls  of  its  actual  purpose.  Yet  it  hap- 
pened Inevitably  because  Congress  Inevitably 
respwndfl  to  the  emotions  of  organized  and 
emotional  minorities 

These  minorities.  ccn.>:lstlng  often  of  peo- 
ple two  or  three  generations  removed  from 
their  homelands  and  grossly  cut  of  touch 
with  conditions  back  there,  sometimes  even 
dictate  to  the  home  government  The  pro- 
fessional   Irish    of    America    are    a    case    In 
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f>olnt — still  shouting  for  policies  cAitrary  to 
those  of  the  government  In  Dubll|i 

Vociferous  and  organized  mlnojlHes  of 
course  exist  In  other  countries  aiyl  some- 
times Influence  foreign  policy.  But  nowhere 
else  are  there  so  many  vlgtirous  etlinic  mi- 
norities who  so  often  get  emotlon»l  about 
matters  they  really  don't  understatid. 


FERTILIZER  PRODUCTIONl  IN- 
CREASE NEEDED  TO  CURB  FARM. 
PXXDD  PRICE  SPIRALS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
Mls.souri  farmers  are  deepLv  concerned 
about  the  availability  of  fertilizer  at 
pnces  that  will  permit  them  to  oontinue 
producing  food  and  fiber  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  for  export.  I  shaj-e  their 
concern  and  havo  today  wTitJen  the 
President  urging  that  steps  be  <^en  to 
help  assure  adequate  future  supplies  of 
fertilizer  at  reasonaijle  prices. 

Just  today  we  were  told  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  group  of  Missouri  fanners 
that  in  1973  anhydrous  ammonSa  ferti- 
lizer cost  them  $72  per  ton.  ThLs  year, 
the  average  price  Increased  94  ptrcent  to 
$140  per  ton,  and  for  the  1975  crop  year 
they  have  been  quoted  prices  of  |200  and 
up.  Even  wltli  prices  three  times  those 
of  2  years  ago,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  get  a  firm  cominitment  for  »ny  part 
of  the  300  tons  of  fertilizer  they  will  need 
next  year. 

If  we  expect  the  fanners  of  America 
to  meet  the  need  for  food  and  fiber,  this 
situation  cannot  continue.  A  nBJre  ade- 
quate supply  of  fertilizer  must  he  as- 
sured or  the  inflationary'  spiral  can  only 
worsen  either  because  of  food  and  fiber 
ahortages  or  because  of  skyrocketing 
costs  of  production. 

In  his  address  earlier  this  Mfeek,  the 
President  assured  farmers  that  fertilizer 
would  be  allocated  for  their  use.  Effective 
and  fair  allocation  regulatloiB  would 
help  provide  the  necessary  short  tenn 
mechanism  to  deal  with  shorties,  and 
experts  agree  that  we  will  have  fertilizer 
shortages  at  least  for  a  few  more  years 
regardless  of  new  efforts  to  increase 
production 

Better  management  of  continuing 
shortages  Is  not  enough,  however.  Steps 
need  to  be  initiated  now  to  assure  pro- 
duction of  additional  fertilizer,  and  that 
is  what  I  have  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  letter  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  DC  .  October  10.  1974 
The  President. 

The  White  House,  ~ 

Washington.  DC  * 

DzAJt  Mb  President:  Missouri  farmers  ap- 
prove the  spirit  of  your  effort*  to  assure 
adequate  food  for  American  consumerB  by 
monitoring  exports  But  farmers  In  my  State 
and  throughout  the  grain  belt  ass  deeply 
concerned  that  while  the  Administration  la 
restricting  certain  export*  and  thereby  re- 
du  ::,^'  prices  farmers  could  get  for  their 
commodities,  effective  mea«ures  bave  not 
been  taken  by  the  Administration  to  stabilize 
skyrocketing  fertilizer  prices  and  Increase 
fertULzer  supplies  neeesiary  to  proAice  food 
aiid  fiber  for  domestic  consumptloo  and  ex- 
port next  year 


According  to  U.S  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture figures  from  September  ly73  and  Sep- 
tember 1974,  fertilizer  prices  per  ton  have 
Increased  as  fallows: 

Potash:  $63  60  In  September  1973  to  »91 
in  September  1974.  a  43  percent  Increase. 

Dlaminonlum  phosphate:  $119  to  f228  a 
ton,  01.6  percent. 

Concentrated  superphosphate;  $94  to  $188 
a  ton,  100  percent. 

Ammonia;  $92.60  to  $229.  147.6  percent. 

Because  It  la  the  primary  component  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  nitrogen,  the  dra- 
matic Increase  In  the  price  of  ammonia  is 
most  costly  to  the  farmers.  Knowledgeable 
observers  forecast  that  prices  for  most  types 
of  fertilizer  wUl  Increase  another  10  to  20 
percent  by  next  spring. 

In  your  October  8  me&sage  to  the  Congress 
you  assured  the  Amerlcaji  farmer  that  fertil- 
izer allocation  would  be  adequate  to  meet 
their  needs. 

But  allocation  of  available  supplies  Is  not 
enough;  administrative  action  la  needed  to 
Insure  that  more  fertilizer  plants  are  built. 
Otherwise,  short  supplies  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  the  rest  of  the  decade. 

Kindly  reply  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

Stuart  .Stmtngton. 


INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPOR- 
TATION FAIR  COMPEmTIVE 
PRACTICES  ACT  OF   1974 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  support  the  passage  of  S. 
3841,  the  International  Air  Transporta- 
tion Pair  Competitive  Practices  Act  of 
1974.  I  feel  this  is  much  needed  legisla- 
tion which  will  lead  to  relief  from  the 
unfair  and  dlscriminatorj'  competitive 
practices  to  which  U.S.  International 
air  carriers  have  t)een  subjected  in 
competing  with  foreign  air  carriers. 

U.S. -flag  airlines  have  for  too  long 
suffered  from  di.'^criminatory  policies 
that  have  proven  a  serious  economic 
hard.ship  and  have  led  directly  to  the 
current  very  poor  financial  situation  of 
the  US.-flag  carriers,  most  notably  Pan 
American  World  Airways.  Unfortunately, 
these  airUnes  have  had  to  contend  not 
only  with  discriminatory  policies  and 
practices  by  foreigrn  governments  that 
favor  nationally  owned  or  subsidized  air- 
lines but  also  with  actions  on  the  pEirt  of 
the  U.S.  Government  that  have  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  their  economic 
problems.  A  very  teUing  example  of  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
now  gives  favorable  rates  of  Interest  for 
the  purchase  of  aircraft  by  foreign  air- 
lines that  are  in  direct  competition  with 
U.S.-flag  airlines.  These  rates  of  interest 
are  much  lower  than  what  can  be  ob- 
tained by  U.S.  carriers  for  purchase  of 
equipment. 

8.  3481  outlines  a  number  of  actions 
that  the  U.S.  Government  can  under- 
take to  improve  the  competitive  situa- 
tion of  U.S.  international  air  carriers. 
Relevant  agencies  would  be  directed  to 
review  unfair  and  discriminatory  com- 
petitive practices  and  act  to  eliminate 
them.  Primary  among  the  areas  to  be 
addressed  are  the  Inequitable  rates  paid 
to  US-flag  airlines  for  the  carriage  of 
international  mail:  the  requiring  that 
U.S. -financed  travel  and  shipments  be 
on  U.S.  carriers;  the  encouragement  of 
travel  on  U.S.-flag  carriers  by  Ameri- 
cana; and  arming  the  United  States  with 


retaliatory  power  in  the  case  of  exorbi- 
tant charties  beint;  levied  on  our  airlines. 
Mr.  President,  the  time  for  action  to 
insure  a  fair  treatment  of  U.S.-flag  car- 
riers is  long  overdue  and  I  am  hopeful 
we  will  now  see  forthright  action  to  ac- 
complish that  goal.  These  alrUnes  have 
played  a  major  role  in  developing  new 
air  routes  throughout  the  world;  they 
are  an  Important  aspect  of  our  economy 
and  a  significant  source  of  Jobs  for 
Americans.  I  think  we  have  a  responsi- 
bihty  to  Insure  that  our  airUnes  can  com- 
pete in  an  atmosphere  of  equitable  treat- 
ment and  I  think  this  legislation  repre- 
sents an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction. 


THE  PUBLIC  UNDERSTANDS  THE 
CAUSES  OF  INITIATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  prevailing  view  among  some  that  the 
workings  of  our  economy,  particularly 
as  regards  to  Inflation,  are  too  complex 
for  the  average  American  to  understand. 

I  strongly  dispute  this  notion  as  is 
amply  evidenced  by  the  many  excellent 
and  informed  letters  I  have  received  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  inflation  and  pro- 
posed remedies. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  corre- 
spondence is  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
constituent  from  Omaha,  Nebr.  iMr. 
Robert  S.  Walker,  a  small  businessman 
engaged  in  the  dry  cleaning  business, 
who  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  trans- 
mitted to  President  Ford. 

He  begins  by  indicating  that: 

In  freatiman  economics  at  the  old  Univer- 
sity of  Omaha,  In  1932,  we  were  taught  that 
no  family  or  larger  unit  of  people  could  for 
long  consume  more  than  they  oould  or  would 
produce.  In  the  last  decade,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  spent  $102.9  billion  more  than 
Its  Income,  which  obviously  distorts  the  oom- 
partaon  of  equal  production  to  consumption. 
Politicians  can  no  more  change  this  law  than 
they  can  change  the  law  of  gravity. 

Is  It  not  remarkable  that  we  in  the 
Congress  have  taken  over  40  years  to 
imderstand  that  If  you  spend  more  than 
you  take  In.  you  ultimately  tax  the  citi- 
zen through  Inflation. 

He  goes  on  to  state : 

It  seemB  quite  obvious  that  political 
expediency  is  more  lmport«int  to  many  politi- 
cians than  la  the  future  of  the  country  and 
its  people. 

Was  not  this  a  clear  message  that 
emanated  from  the  various  economic 
summits?  We  overspent  on  wasteful  pro- 
grams in  the  1960's  and  1970's  that  ulti- 
mately generated  our  current  Infiation. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  the  harmful 
effect  of  the  growth  of  government  at 
all  levels  particularly  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 

One  of  our  crucial  problems  Is  too  much 
government  at  aU  levels,  that  each  of  us  must 
support  and  i>ay  for  with  our  production. 
Many  consumers  apparently  do  not  realize 
this  and  do  not  know  that  this  ooart  is  part 
of  each  and  every  product  or  service  that 
they  buy  .  .  I  was  In  school  In  our  Capital 
In  1034.  What  I  see  today  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  In  government  buildings,  and  people 
creating  nothing  like  a  drone  bee  while  the 
product  of  the  worker  beee  Is  consumed,  Is 
almost  unbelievable;  and  this  all  happened 
In  the  last  40  years  of  the  approximate  200 
years  of  our  government. 
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As  for  welfare  and  unemployment,  he 
states : 

In  addition  to  too  much  government,  the 
welfare  system  Is  making  It  possible  or  desir- 
able for  employees  to  leave  work  In  our  busi- 
ness becavise  ADC,  food  stamps,  and  other 
forms  of  relief,  not  taxable,  make  It  more 
profitable  not  to  work  than  to  work.  It  Is 
so  bad  that  we  cannot  hire  laundry  and  dry- 
cleaning  workers  In  the  Omaha  labor  market 
that  Is  supposed  to  have  a  6  percent  unem- 
ployment rate. 

Does  this  not  indicate  that  not  only 
are  our  constituents  acutely  aware  of 
what  is  plaguing  our  Nation  but  also  that 
we  might  be  well  advised  to  spend  more 
time  with  them  discussing  the  true  im- 
pacts of  our  programs  rather  than  specu- 
lating and  pontificating  on  what  would 
make  them  "better  off." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  his  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Walkees,  Inc., 
September  25. 1974. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

T>tjL.R  PREanjijfT  Ford:  After  laying  awake 
more  than  an  hour  in  thought  I  am  up  at 
4:00  a.m.  dictating  this  letter  that  you  will 
probably  never  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
or  read. 

In  freshman  economics  at  the  old  Uni- 
versity of  Omaha.  In  1932,  we  were  taught 
that  no  family  or  larger  unit  of  people  could 
for  long  consume  more  than  they  could  or 
would  produce.  Ifi  the  last  decade  the  fed- 
eral government  has  spent  $102.9  billion 
more  than  its  Income,  which  obviously  dis- 
torts the  comparison  of  equal  production  to 
consumption.  Politicians  can  no  more  change 
this  law  than  they  can  change  the  law  of 
gravity.  I  must  believe  that  our  senators  and 
representatives  have  enough  Intelligence  to 
be  aware  of  these  laws  of  economics  for 
them  to  have  been  able  to  be  elected  from 
their  various  districts. 

It  would  seem  quite  obvious  that  political 
expediency  Is  more  Important  to  many  of 
them  than  Is  the  future  of  the  country  and 
Its  people.  Business  large  or  small  Is  no  more 
than  a  conduit  for  each  worker,  furnishing 
him  with  tools  and  methods  of  orderly  sell- 
ing and/or  distribution  of  what  each  worker 
produces.  The  percentage  of  profit  or  return 
on  investment  in  small  business  has  gone 
down  each  year  since  the  end  of  the  30's. 
The  percentage  of  per  capita  Income  and  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  has  grown  each  year 
during  the  same  period.  Contrary  to  what 
most  media  would  like  to  have  tos  believe 
the  (Sunday.  September  22nd  CBS  program 
"What's  Going  On  Here?  The  World-Wide 
Economy",  Is  an  example  of  their  half  re- 
porting,) the  p>er  capita  disposable  income 
Is  up  76%  from  1965  to  1074  while  consiuner 
prices  wene  up  40%.  These  figures  are  from 
the  VS.  Department  of  Commerce. 

One  of  our  crucial  problems  is  too  much 
government  at  all  levels,  that  each  of  us 
must  support  and  pay  for  with  our  produc- 
tion. Many  consumers  apparently  do  not 
realize  this  and  do  not  know  that  this  cost 
Is  part  of  each  and  every  product  or  service 
that  they  buy.  The  proposed  federal  health 
Insurance  program,  for  Instance,  would  mean 
an  Increase  In  our  prices  of  more  than  ten 
percent.  Why  can't  government  and  the 
media  be  honest  and  tell  citizens  that  all 
these  many  addltlonsil  costs  are  In  the  end 
paid  for  by  them  and  not  business? 

If  all  personal  income  over  $100,000.00  and 
corporate  profits  In  the  nation  were  taken. 


they  would  pay  for  the  operation  of  federal 
government  for  only  a  short  period  of  the 
year.  I  was  In  school  In  our  capital  in  1934. 
What  I  see  today  when  In  Washington,  D.C., 
In  government  buildings,  and  people  cre- 
ating nothing  like  a  drone  bee  whUe  the 
product  of  the  worker  bees  Is  consumed.  Is 
almost  unbelievable  and  this  has  all  hap- 
pened In  the  la.st  40  years  of  the  approximate 
200  years  of  our  government. 

In  addition  to  too  much  government,  the 
welfare  system  Is  making  It  pKKslble  or  de- 
sirable for  employees  to  leave  work  m  our 
business  because  A.D.C..  food  stamps,  and 
other  forms  of  relief,  not  taxable,  make  it 
more  profitable  not  to  work  than  to  Aork  It 
is  so  bad  that  we  cannot  hire  laundry  and 
dnrcleanlng  workers  \n  the  Omaha  labor  mar- 
ket that  Is  supiK«ed  to  have  a  6-percent  un- 
employment rate. 

Now.  lets  look  at  the  vast  disparity  In  m- 
come  In  the  country,  for  the  same  levels  of 
skill  and  knowledge. 

Construction  Jobs,  because  of  the  licensiEig 
of  the  building  Industry  which  makes  pos- 
sible union  control,  Is  a  jx)lnt  at  hand.  Con- 
struction laborers  In  the  Omaha  market  are 
making  more  than  twice  what  similar  skills 
could  make  In  other  non-con  trolled  busi- 
nesses. A  new  home  In  Omaha  wUl  cost  $50  00 
a  square  foot  to  build,  up  from  $25.00  a 
square  foot  three  years  ago,  and  approxi- 
mately $10.00  a  square  foot  25  years  ago.  If 
our  Nebraska  farm  hands  were  to  be  paid 
$6.00  an  hour,  plus  $3.00  an  hour  for  fringe 
benefits,  as  a  new  blue-collar  auto  worker 
contract  calls  for,  Mrs.  Housewife  would  have 
something  to  cry  about. 

If  the  politicians  cannot  see  it.  a  lot  of 
small  businessmen  can.  We  have  come  to 
the  point  that  so  many  non-producers  can 
no  longer  ride  on  the  back  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  and  produce  a  tangible  usable 
product  or  service. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  S.   Walkes,  Sr., 

President.  Walker's  Inc. 


S.  4130— NATIONAL  PRODUCTIVITY 
ACT 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
introduced  the  National  Productivity  Act 
of  1974.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
brief  summary  of  that  bill,  S.  4130.  and 
the  complete  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed 
in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.^ection,  the  sum- 
mary and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  National  Productivity  Act 

SUMMABT 

The  National  Productivity  Act  of  1074  pro- 
vides a  set  of  Oongreaslonal  findings  and  a 
declaration  of  national  policy  with  respect 
to  productivity  and  the  need  to  encourage 
productivity  growth.  It  requires  all  Federal 
agencies  and  courts  to  interpret  the  Act  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  effect  to  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  encourage  productivity  growth 
consistent  with  economically  efficient  appli- 
cation of  capital  and  environmental  and 
workforce  protection. 

The  Act  requires  a  detailed  productivity 
Impact  statement  for  every  major  legisla- 
tive proposal,  major  program  recommenda- 
tion contained  In  the  President's  budget,  and 
other  major  Federal  actions  significantly  af- 
fecting productivity. 

The  Act  requires  a  review  by  all  Federal 
agencies  of  current  statutory  authority,  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  policy  and  proce- 
dures to  Insure  these  are  consistent  ■with  the 
purposes,  policies,  and  goals  of  the  Act.  A 
continuing  review  and  a  comprehensive  re- 
view every  four  years  are  also  required. 

The  Act  eeUbllshes  a  National  Productiv- 
ity   Center    under    the    supervision    of    the 


Secretary  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  the  Act 
The  NPC  Is  headed  by  a  Director  and  one 
Deputy  Director,  both  appointed  by  the 
President  The  role  of  the  NPC  U  to  en- 
courage research  and  development;  collect, 
analyze,  and  dlssemiiiate  productivity  Infor- 
matloii;  administer  the  two  grant  programs; 
submit  reports  to  the  Secretary,  President, 
and  the  Congress;  and  conduct  a  NatlonaJ 
Conference  on  Productivity. 

A  grant  program  is  established  to  provide 
for  research,  projects,  and  information  gath- 
ering and  dissemination  under  the  guidance 
of  the  NPC.  The  NPC  is  directed  to  work  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation  on  the  re- 
search and  development  programs.  Funding 
of  these  grants  Is  at  100  percent. 

A  grant  program  is  established  to  provide 
grants  to  mstltutloiis  of  higher  education  to 
establish  productivity  centers  and  technical 
assistance  programs  similar  to  an  '  exvension 
service."  State  and  local  programs  similar  to 
the  federal  program  are  also  encouraged 
through  the  grant  program.  This  program 
would  use  the  majority  of  the  funds  author- 
ized and  would  require  grantees  to  provide 
matching  funds — federal  grant  65  percent, 
grantee  35  percent. 

The  National  Commission  on  Productivity 
and  Work  Quality  Is  reUlned  m  its  present 
capacity. 

The  Act  authorizes  the  President  to  award 
a  National  Productivity  Award  as  appropriate. 

Funding  is  authorized  by  t:-.e  Act  at  the 
following  levels: 

FY-1975  =  $10  million. 

FY-1 976=1  $20  million. 

FY-1977  =  $25  million. 

S.   4130 

A   bill   to   establish    a   Federal   productivity 

policy:  to  provide  for  a  review  of  Federal 

laws,  regulations,  and  policies;  to  establish 

a  National  Productivity  Center  within  the 

Depa.-tment  of  Commerce;   to  authorize  a 

program    of   grants:    In   order   to   promote 

productivity  growth  in  all   sectors  of  the 

economy.  a:-.d  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Kepresentatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  asseribled.  That  this  Act 

may  be  c.ted  as  the  "National  Productivity 

Act  of  1974'  . 

TITLE  I— STATEMENT  OP  FIKDrNOS  AND 
PURPOSES 
Sec   101.  The  Congress  finds  that: 
(!>   the  decline  in  the  rat*  of  productivity 
growth  In  the  Cnlted  States  has  contributed 
to  Inflation  and  adversely  affected  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  United  States  In  world 
markets; 

(2)  the  accumulation  of  laws,  regulations. 
SLnd  procedures  o\er  the  years  ha*  in  the 
aggregate  adversely  affected  productivity 
growth : 

(3)  the  production  base  of  the  United 
States  has  not  Improved  nor  implemented 
new  technology  at  a  pace  consistent  with 
increased  productivity  growth; 

( 4 1  Industry,  services,  and  government 
have  all  suffered  a  decline  In  productivity 
growth; 

(5)  failure  to  consider  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed governmental  action  on  productivity 
has  been  a  significant  factor  In  the  declme 
In  productivity. 

(6)  productivity  and  its  effect  on  the 
economy,  inflation,  and  the  compet:tve  pofiJ- 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  world  markets  U 
liiUe  understood  by  all  elements  of  Amer- 
ican society  and  Information  on  productivity 
Improvement  dUBctilt  to  obtain. 

Sec.  102.  The  purposes  of  th.s  Act  are: 

(1)  to  establish  a  national  policy  vhlch 
win  encourage  productivity  growth  consist- 
ent with  economic  needs  and  the  needs  to 
protect  the  environment  and  the  wortforoe: 

(2)  to  promote  efforts  which  will  stimu- 
late the  adoption  of  new  methods  and  tech- 
nology by  all  sectors  of  the  economy,  indua- 
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try.  services,  and  government:  to  promote 
efforts  to  continuously  review  and  Improve 
the  efHclency  and  morale  within  all  sectors 
of  the  economy; 

(3  I  to  Increase  the  understanding  of  the 
role  of  productivity  and  Its  Importance  to 
the  Nation;  and 

(4)  to  establLsh  a  National  Productivity 
Center  within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Sec.  103.  The  Congress,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  productivity  to  all  lectors  of 
the  Nation's  economy,  particularly  the  im- 
portance of  new  technology,  better  mnnage- 
ment,  improved  labor  relations,  eo^ernmen- 
tal  regulation,  and  efficient  allodbtlon  of 
capital:  and  recognizing  further  tlje  Impor- 
tance of  coordinating  the  need  to  proniut-i' 
a  high  rate  of  productivity  growth  >ith  tht- 
need  to  preserve  the  environment  fend  pro- 
mote the  health  and  safety  of  the  \i(urkforce, 
declares  that  It  Is  the  continuing  boUcy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  In  cooper^lon  with 
State  and  local  governments,  and  o<her  con- 
cerned public  and  private  organlzj|tlons.  to 
use  all  practicable  mean.s  and  mea»ire.s.  In- 
cluding financial  and  technical  a4alstance. 
In  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  fcnd  pro- 
mote the  general  economic  welfara^  to  pro- 
vide the  stimulus  to  a  high  rate  of  produc- 
tivity growth,  and  fulfill  the  social,  afconomic 
and  other  needs  of  all  Amerlcanii  present 
and  future  T 

Sec.  104.  In  order  to  carrv  otit  ©le  polk-v 
set  forth  In  this  Act,  It  Is  the  cCntlnuInt: 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Goveaiment  to 
use  all  practicable  means,  consistent  with 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  to  Improve  the  coordinate  Federal 
plans,  functions.  pro;rrams.  and  reiources  to 
the   end    that    the   Nation    may:     1 

(1)  assure  for  all  Americans  a  spund  and 
productive  economy: 

1 2)  provide  for  a  sustained,  hl^  rate  of 
productivity  growth  In  all  sectors  ol'  the  Na- 
tion's economy:  .; 

(3)  achieve  a  balance  between  tSe  need  to 
presen'e  the  environment  and  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  workforce  and  the  need 
to  Insure  a  high  rate  of  productivity-  grow^th; 
<i)  provide  for  the  most  efficient  applica- 
tion of  capital  to  achieve  the  balance  cited 
In  clause  (3) :  '■ 

(5)  achieve  a  balance  between  th^  need  for 
new  technoloev  and  the  need  of  the  work- 
force for  stabllltv  and  utilization  of  existing 
skills  or  acquisition  of  new,  upgraded  skills; 
1 6)  enhance  industrial  capacity  to  pro- 
vide the  most  efficient  production  ba.se.  In- 
sure the  quality  and  supply  of  reriewable 
resources  and  promote  the  maxloBim  reuse 
of  depletable  resoiirces. 

Sec     105.   The   Congrpss   recognizes   that   a 
high  rate  of  productivity  growth  Is  essential 
to  a  stable,  sound  economy  capable  of  pro- 
viding  for   the   general   welfare,   he*Ith,   and 
happlne.-is  of  all  Americans. 
TTTI.E    ri— COOPERATION    OP    ACIENCTER 
REPORTS       .AVAILABILITY     OP     INFOR- 
MATION;   RECOMMENDATIONS:    INTER- 
NATIONAL AND   NATIONAL  COORDINA- 
TION OF  EFFORTS 

Sec.  201  The  Congress  authortzes  and 
directs  that,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible- 
( 1 )  the  policies,  regulations,  arsd  public 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  lnterr?rpted 
and  administered  In  accordance  f\*h  thp 
policies  set  forth  In  the  Act,  and 

(3 1  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall : 

lAi  use  of  systematic,  Interdlaclpltnarv 
approarh  which  will  Insure  the  Inte^^ted  iise 
'^f  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  fnglneer- 
!ne  disciplines  safety  and  envlrnnraen'al  de- 
s'.iTn  art«  In  plannlne  and  dedsloB  making 
which  may  have  an  Impact  on  productivity; 
I  B)  Identify  and  develop  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, in  consultation  with  the  National 
Productivity  Center  established  by  title  lit 
of  this  Act,  which  will  provide  for  the  stand- 
ards and  measurements  to  be  used  tn  as,ses.s- 


Ing  the  Impact  of  proposed  actions  on  pro- 
ductivity; 

(C)  Include  In  every  recommendation  or 
report  on  proposals  for  legislation.  In  every 
major  program  recommendation  contained  in 
the  President's  budget  and  other  major  Fed- 
eral actions  algnlttcantly  allectlng  produc- 
tivity, a  detailed  statement  by  the  respons- 
ible oincUl  on: 

U)  the  Impact  on  productivity  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(II)  any  adverse  economic  effects  which 
caimot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal  be 
Implemented, 

(III)  alternatives   to   the   proposed   action, 
(Iv)    the   relationship   between   the   main- 
tenance and  enhancement  of  long-term  pro- 
ductivity and  effects  on  the  environment. 

(v)  the  efforts  made  to  provide  a  syste- 
matic and  comprehensive  approach  incor- 
porating all  relevant  considerations  lnch:d- 
Ing  efficiency,  energy,  environment,  and 
safety  consldcratloiis, 

(vl)  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the  pro- 
posed action  versus  the  cost  of  implementa- 
tion, the  anticipated  short-term  capital  re- 
quirements versus  the  anticipated  life  of  the 
proposed  action,  and  the  expected  life  of  the 
proposed  action  venuia  the  expected  Initia- 
tion of  .successor  action. 

(vtl)  prior  to  making  any  detailed  state- 
ment, the  responsible  Federal  official  shall 
constilt  with  and  obtain  the  comments  of 
any  Federal  agency  which  has  Jurisdiction 
by  law  or  special  expertise  with  respect  to 
any  productivity  Impact  Involved.  Copies  of 
such  statement  and  the  comments  and  vlew.s 
of  the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  which  are  authorized  to  develop 
and  promote  productivity  growth,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  National  Producttvltv 
Center,  and  to  the  public  a.<  provided  by  sec- 
tion h?i2  of  title  5.  and  shall  accompany  the 
proposal  through  the  existing  agency  review 
processes  In  the  case  of  proposed  legl.':laticn 
bald  statement  shall  accompany  the  legis- 
lation  when   submitted  to  the  Congress. 

(Di  study,  develop,  and  describe  appropri- 
ate altermtlves  to  recommended  courses  of 
action  in  any  proposal  which  Involves  unre- 
solved Conflicts  concerning  the  Impact  on 
productivity  of  proposed  actions; 

(E)  recognize  the  Importance  of  produc- 
tivity m  atiy  proposed  long-term  solution  to 
the  economic  crisis  facing  the  world  and. 
where  consistent  with  the  interest.s  of  the 
United  States,  provide  appropriate  snpfKjrt 
to  initiatives,  resolutions,  and  programs  de- 
signed to  maximize  regional  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  anticipating  and  pre- 
venting adverse  actions  affecting  produc- 
tivity; 

(F)  make  available  to  States,  countle.s, 
rnunU  Ipalltlcs.  Itistltutions,  mdiistry.  and  In- 
dividuals, advice  and  information  useful  In 
maintaining,  enhancing  and  promoting  sus- 
tained productivity  growth; 

(G)  generate  and  use  productivity  Infor- 
mation in  the  planning  and  development  of 
projects  and  programs  to  enhance  Internal 
productivity; 

(H)  assist  the  National  Producttvltv  Cen- 
ter e.stabllshed  by  title  III  of  this  Act; 

(I)  establish  a  smaJl.  directorate  level  start 
to  promote  Internal  productivity,  study  pres- 
ent organization  to  Improve  operations,  re- 
view and  relnvigorate  present  Incentive, 
suggestion,  safety  and  other  programs  de- 
signed to  enhance  internal  productivity  and 
provide  for  Improved  operations,  maintain  a 
ctirrent  awareness  program  on  productlvltv 
Improvement  In  general  as  well  as  Federal 
level  studies  to  Improve  governmental  ef- 
ficiency undertaken  in  accordance  with  legis- 
lation or  Presidential  direction  and  provide 
for  the  adoption  and  Implementation  of 
those  recommendations  of  such  studies  which 
are  applicable  to  the  agency. 

Sec  203  All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  review  their  present  statutory 


authority,  administrative  regulations,  and 
current  f)oUcles  and  prcxjedures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  there  are  any 
deficiencies  or  Inconsistencies  therein  which 
prohibit  full  compliance  with  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  prop>ose 
to  the  President  not  later  than  July  1.  1975, 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
their  authority  and  policies  Into  conformity 
with  the  Intent,  purposes,  and  procedures  set 
forth  in  this  Act.  Thereafter  all  agencies 
shall  provide  for  continuous  review  and  shall 
propose  to  the  President  at  least  once  every 
four  years  such  measures  as  may  l>e  neces- 
sary to  bring  their  authority  and  policies 
Into  conformity  with  the  intent,  purposes, 
and  procedures  set  forth  in  this  Act  and 
determined  to  be  appropriate  in  light  of  the 
most  recent  advances  in  areas  affecting  pro- 
ductivity. 

Sec.  203.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  in  any 
way  affect  the  specific  statutory  obligations 
of  any  Federal  agency  (1)  to  comply  with 
productivity  policy.  (2)  to  coordinate  or  con- 
stilt  with  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency, 
or  (3)  to  act.  or  refrain  from  acting  con- 
tingent upon  the  recommendations  or  cer- 
tification of  any  other  Federal  or  State 
agency. 

TITLE  III— NATION .\L  PRODUCTI\TTY 
CENTER 

Sec.  301.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congre.ss  anniialiy  beginning  July  1, 
1975.  a  Productivity  Report  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "report")  which  sha'.:  set 
forth  ( 1 )  the  status  and  condition  of  the 
major  factors  affecting  productivity.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  capital  investments, 
technolopii-ai  advances,  structure  of  private 
Industry,  labor  programs,  management^  pro- 
grams, government  programs;  (2)  current 
and  foreseeable  trends  in  the  quality,  quan- 
tity, management  and  use  of  these  elements 
and  the  effects  of  these  trends  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  the  productive  ba-se  of 
the  Nation  for  fulfilling  the  economic  re- 
quirements of  the  Nation  in  the  light  of 
anticipated  growth  and  available  resources: 

(4)  a  review  of  the  programs  and  activities 
(inclxiding  regulatory  activities)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent,  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Industry.  labor  and  other  non-govern- 
mental entitles  or  individuals,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  their  effect  on  produc- 
tivity; and  (5)  a  program  for  remedying  the 
deficiencies  of  existing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, together  with  recommendations  for 
legislation. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  the  National 
Productivity  Center  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Center") .  The  Center  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  .shall  be  appointed  from 
civilian  life  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the  Senate.  Under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Director  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  sind 
the  discharge  of  all  duties  of  the  Center,  and 
shall  have  authority  and  control  over  all 
personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

(2)  There  shall  be  In  the  Center  a  Deputy 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe.  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers 
of,  the  Director  during  his  absence  or  dis- 
ability. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  the  Di- 
rector shall  assist  and  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  President  on  policies  and 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  affect- 
ing productivity  by-- 

(A)  assisting  the  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments In  appraising  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  and  proposed  programs,  policies,  and 
activities  of   the   Federal    Oovernment    and 
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those  specific  major  projects  designated  by 
the  President  which  do  not  require  individual 
project  authorization  by  Congress,  which  af- 
fect productivity; 

(Bt  reviewing  the  adequacy  of  existing 
standards  and  measures  for  productivity  and 
providing  for  the  monitoring  of  productivity 
consistent  with  those  standards  and  meas- 
ures i:i  order  to  achieve  effective  coverage  and 
efficient  use  of  research  faculties  and  other 
resources: 

iC)  promoting  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tlflc  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  actions  and 
technology  on  productivity  and  encourage  the 
development  of  new  techniques  and  tech- 
nology to  Improve  productivity; 

(D)  assisting  in  coordinating  among  the 
Federal  departments,  and  agencies  those  pro- 
grams and  activities  which  affect,  promote, 
and  improve  productivity: 

(El  collecting,  collating,  analyzing,  inter- 
preting and  disseminating  data  and  Infor- 
mation on  productivity: 

(Fi  administering  grants  to  states  and  lo- 
calities m  accordance  with  section  307  of  this 
Act; 

(G)  conducting  an  annual  National  Con- 
ference on  Productivity;  and 

iHi  preparing  the  annual  report  required 
in  section  301  of  this  title. 

SEr.  303  In  exercising  hi,=  powers,  functions 
and  duties  under  this  title,  the  Director 
shall— 

( 1 )  consult  with  the  National  Commission 
on  Productivity  and  Work  Quality; 

(2)  use.  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the 
services,  facilities,  and  information  (includ- 
ir^  statistical  information  i  of  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  and  in- 
dividuals. In  order  that  duplication  of  effort 
and  e.xpense  may  be  avoided,  and  assuring 
that  the  Agency's  activities  will  not  unneces- 
Mirlly  overlap  or  conflict  with  similar  activi- 
ties avithorized  by  law  and  performed  by 
other  established  agencies. 

Sec  304.  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
the  Director  is  authorized  to  employ  no  more 
than  one  hundred  personnel.  Including  con- 
sultants and  experts,  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Agency  as  provided  by  this  Act. 

Sec  305.  Each  Productivity  Report  re- 
quired by  this  title  shall,  upon  transmittal 
to  Congress,  be  referred  to  each  standing 
(»mmlttee  having  Jurisdiction  over  any  part 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  Report. 

Sec  306.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  provide  for  and  encourage  research 
and  development  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing productivity,  adoption  of  new  technology 
and  dissemination  of  Information  concerning 
new  developments  and  technology  associated 
with  productivity  improvement. 

lb)  The  National  Productivity  Center,  is 
authorized — 

il)  to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  public  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  private  organizations, 
to  conduct  research,  demonstrations,  or  spe- 
cial projects  pertaining  to  the  purposes  de- 
•crlbed  in  this  title,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  new  or  improved  methods,  tech- 
niques, systems,  equipment,  and  devices  to 
Improve  and  stimulate  productivity  growth; 

12 1  to  make  continuing  studies  and  to 
establLsh  with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion programs  of  research  to  develop  new 
or  Improved  methods,  techniques,  systems, 
equipment,  and  devices  to  improve  and 
stimulate  productivity  growth.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  effectiveness  of  projects 
or  programs  carried  out  under  this  title: 

13)  to  malce  recommendstlons  for  action 
which  can  be  taken  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  poverimaents,  industry,  labor,  and  other 
private  organizations  and  persons  to  improve 
and  stimulate  productivity  growth: 

1 4)  to  conduct  special  workshops,  con- 
ferences, and  other  forums  for  the  presenta- 
tion  and   dissemination  of   information  re- 


sulting from  research,  demonstrations,  and 
special   projects   authorized  by  this  title; 

(5)  to  carry  out  a  program  of  collection 
and  dissemination  of  Information  obtained 
by  the  Center  or  other  Federal  agencies,  pub- 
lic agencies,  institutions  of  lulgher  educa- 
tion, or  private  organizations  engaged  in 
projects  under  this  title,  Including  infor- 
mation related  to  new  or  improved  methods, 
techniques,  systems,  equipment,  and  devices 
to  Improve  and  stimulate  productivity 
growth. 

(c)  A  grant  authorized  under  this  section 
may  be  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  each  project  for  which  such  grant 
is  made.  The  Center  shall  require,  when- 
ever feasible,  as  a  condition  of  approval  of  a 
grant  under  this  subtitle,  that  the  recipient 
contribute  money,  facilities,  or  services  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  grant 
is  sought 

Sec.  307.  (e)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  encourage  States,  ututs  of  general 
local  government,  and  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  to  develop  and  implement  cen- 
ters. prograniS  and  projects  to  improve  and 
stimulate  productivity  growth,  dissemina- 
tion of  Information,  and  make  available 
technical  assistance  to  government,  labor. 
Industry  and  other  organizations  and  per- 
sons to  Improve  and  stimulate  productivity 
growth. 

(b)(1)  A  State,  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, or  Institution  of  higher  education, 
desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  consistent  with 
the  basic  criteria  which  the  Cer.ter  estab- 
lishes under  this  title,  incorporate  its  appli- 
cation for  such  grant  In  a  comprehensive 
plan  consistent  with  the  purposes,  policies 
and  grals  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Center  shall,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  elements  of  the  federal 
governn.ent,  state  and  local  governments,  by 
regulation  prescribe  basic  criteria  for  ap- 
plicants and  grantees  under  this  title  In 
prescribing  these  basic  criteria,  the  Center 
shall  place  special  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
institutions  of  higher  education,  especially 
those  posse-^lng  engineering  schools,  engi- 
neering ciperlment  stations.  business 
schools,  or  schools  of  public  administration, 
to  provide  centers  to  plan,  demonstrate  and 
carry  out  projects  and  progranis  consistent 
with  the  purposes,  policies  and  goals  of  this 
Act.  The  use  of  post-high  school  technical 
and  vocational  schools  enjoying  accredita- 
tion from  recognized  authorities  is  also 
encouraged. 

ic)  The  funds  available  in  each  fiscal 
year  to  make  grants  under  this  section  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Center  as  follows; 

( 1 )  35  percent  of  the  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  possessing  schools,  stations,  or 
similar  departments  as  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  of  this  section  which  tigree  to 
establish  a  productivity  center  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (b)  (2); 
ana 

(2)  65  per  centum  of  the  ftmds  may  be 
made  available,  as  the  Center  may  determine, 
to  appropriate  State  agencies  qualifying  as  a 
State  Productivity  Center,  units  of  general 
local  government,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  combinations  of  such  units,  accord- 
ing to  the  criteria  and  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions the  Center  determines  consistent  with 
this  title. 

(d)  Any  grant  made  from  funds  available 
under  this  section  may  be  up  to  66  per  cen- 
ttim  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project  for 
which  such  grant  Is  made.  No  funds  awarded 
under  this  tlUe  may  be  used  for  building 
construction  or  land  acquisition. 

le)  A  State  Productivity  Center  is  an 
agency  established  or  designated  by  a  State 
for  the  purpo>*8  of  establishing  productivity 
center-,  carrying  out  plans.  demonstrat!on.<:, 


programs,  projects,  and  technical  assistance 
consistent  with  the  purposes,  policies  and 
goals  of  this  Act. 

II)  If  the  Center  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  information  available  to  it  during  any 
fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the  funds 
granted  to  an  applicant  for  that  fiscal  year 
will  not  be  required  by  the  applicant  or  will 
become  available  by  virtue  of  the  application 
of  regulations  estabH=hed  by  the  Center  to 
govern  noncomplla?ice  by  an  applicant  or 
grantee,  that  portion  shall  be  available  for 
reallocation  under  this  section. 

(gi  The  Center  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe the  ba.sic  criteria  for  determination  of 
noncompliance  by  grantees  and  applicants 
Including  appropriate  provisions  for  notice 
and  hearing  with  respect  to  such  determina- 
tion. 

Sec.  308.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  Center  shall  carry  out  the  progranis 
provided  for  in  this  section  during  the  fiscal 
>ear  ending  June  30,  1975.  and  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

Sec.  309.  Not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  year,  the  Center  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  activities 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

.Str  310.  There  are  .^v;t-horlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  thi?  Act.  but  such  sums 
In  the  aggregate  shall  not  exceed  $10  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975;  $20 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976;  525  million  for  the  f.scal  year  ending 
June  30.  1977  Funds  appropriated  for  any 
fi.scal  year  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  expended. 
TITI-E  IV— NATIONAL  PRODUCTIVITY 
AWARD.  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  Pre.^ident  may  awa-d  and 
present  in  the  name  of  Congress  an  award 
of  appropriate  design,  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  National  Prodtictlvlty  Award,  to  anv 
public  or  private  organization,  governmental 
unit,  or  Individual,  which  In  it.=  performance, 
has  distinguished  Itself  by  exceptional  efforts 
and  contributions  to  the  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion's productivity. 


"ONE  MAN'S  OPINION"  ON  THE  DAN- 
GERS OP  NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President, 
further  with  respect  to  the  ever  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  continuinp  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  ma- 
terials to  make  them.  I  am  certain  that 
three  radio  commentaries  and  one  tele- 
vision commentary'  by  Edward  P  Mor- 
gan of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
uill  be  of  interest  to  m>-  colleagues 

Mr.  Morgan  has  very  ably  highlighted 
a  number  of  very  telling  points  concern- 
ing the  dangers  inherent  in  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  matenals  In 
these  network  commentaries  called  ''The 
Shape  of  One  Man's  Opinion  " 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
scripts  for  these  four  com.mentarles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentaries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Radio  Commentaries) 

Sh.\pe   or   One  Man's  Opinion 

(By  Edward  P.  Morgan) 

OCTOBES  9,  1974. 
This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan,  ABC  News  Vash- 

ington  with  the  Shape  of  One  Man's  Opinion, 
A  look  at  our  nuclear  weapons  glut  after 
this  word. 

While  we  absorb  President  Ford's  new  rules 
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and  recommendations  onithe  economy,  we 
ought  to  cast  a  glance  at  afiother  area  where 
we  can  economize:  our  ^senal  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It's  a  colossal  gltit  on  the  market 
of  extravagant  security.       j 

A  freshly  focused  rundowrn  of  figures  on 
runaway  proliferation  of  •nukes"  Is  avail- 
able thanks  to  a  hearing  14st  month  by  the 
military  applications  .■5Utaat)mmlttee  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com»ilttee.  The  sub- 
committee's chairman,  Missouri's  Stuart 
Symington,  noted  It  was  the  first  open  hear- 
ing Congress  has  ever  held  pn  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Testimony,  Just  rele^d  In  printed 
form,  calls  for  several  egfcores.  It  shows, 
among  other  things,  how  «^ngerously  Igno- 
rant almost  everybody  but"  the  so-called  ex- 
perts have  been  kept  on  tills  dark  art. 

The  principal  witness  fras  a  retired  ad- 
miral. Gene  R.  La  Rocque,  now  head  of  the 
Center  for  Defense  Infornjatloa,  a  fact  and 
analysts  collecting  outfit  wblch  the  Pentagon 
would  dearly  love  to  slnK  without  a  trace. 
Admiral  LoRocque  began  with  a  devastating 
Bummary  of  points 

1.  Tlie  U.S.  has  three  times  as  many  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  as  the  Soviet  Union: 
7,940  to  2,600. 

2.  The  US.  now  has  enough  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  to  hit  evej-y  Soviet  city  of 
more  than  100,000  Inhabltgnts  with  36  sepa- 
rate nuclear  strikes.  The  Soviet  Union  could 
do  the  same  to  every  U.S.  city  over  100,000 
11  separate  times.  "Obviously,"  the  admiral 
said,  "this  Ls  a  high  measfire  of  overkill  on 
both  Sides." 

3.  Because  we  have  moreof  these  weapons, 
we  can  destroy  more  Individual  targets  In 
the  Soviet  Union  than  tht  Russians  can  In 
the  United  States. 

4.  Soviet  ml.ssUes  and  bcmbers  can  carry 
about  twice  as  much  raw  megatonnage  as 
ours  but  the  destructive  power  of  each 
country  Is  about  equal. 

6.  American  and  Russian  nuclear  arsenals 
have  reached  an  absurd  tevel — 1,400  mega- 
tons for  the  U.S.  3,900  megatons  for  the 
USSR.  Our  stockpile  alone  measures  more 
than  615,000  times  the  strength  of  the  bomb 
we  dropped  on  HLro.shlma. 

6.  Since  the  1972  SALT  tigreement,  the 
U.S.  has  added  2,190  stratsglc  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  the  rate  now  Is  about  four  a  day; 
the  Soviets  have  added  400  strategic  "nukes" 
since  SALT  and  are  increasing  by  about  one 
a  day 

7.  This  proliferation  of  tniclear  weapons  In 
the  world,  led  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  endangers  tbe  continuance  of 
human  life  on  this  planet.  (And,  subsequent 
testimony  Indicated,  we  both  are  In  violation 
of  the  nonproUferatlon  treaty  "which  very 
clearly  states  that  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  take  steps  to  limit 
and  reduce  their  nuclear  weapons.  This  we 
have  not  done") 

8.  "In  the  more  Immediate  time  frame 
we  are  wasting  our  natural  resources  and 
adding  unnecessarily  to  our  growing  prob- 
lem of  Inflation." 

Thu."?  spake  .'\dmlral  Gene  la  Rocque  be- 
fore Senator  Symington's  rubcommlttee. 

Wrestling  with  the  figures  of  overkill  In 
exasperation.  Secretary  KHslnger  once  said, 
"what  in  the  name  of  God  Is  strategic  su- 
periority: What  is  the  tlgnUlcance  of  It 
politically,  militarily,  operBtlonally,  at  these 
levels  of  numbers?  What  do  you  do  with 
It?"  What  Indeed'' 

This  l.s  Edward  P.  Morgan  ABC!  News 
Washington  with  the  Bhipe  of  one  Man's 
Opinion. 

October  10.   1974. 

This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan  ABC  News 
Wa.shlngton  with  the  Shape  of  One  Man's 
Opinion  A  look  at  nuclear  recklessness  after 
this  word. 

While  our  backs  were  turned,  our  atten- 
tion set  on  .simpler,  human  things,  like  the 
price  of  hamburger,  the  Pentagon  has  been 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  nuclear  weapons 


and  nuclear  strategy,  the  damage  of  which 
could  be  beynnd  price 

If  that  sounds  like  a  reciiless  .statement, 
regard  the  recent  testimony  of  Admiral 
Gene  La  Rocque,  retired,  before  Senator 
Symington's  military  applications  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee. Admiral  La  Rocque  drew  his  data 
not  only  from  long  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice at  .'•■ea  and  In  the  Pentagon,  but  from  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information,  which  he 
now  head.s — to  the  repeated  embarrasanieut 
of  the  military  brass. 

Item:  A  number  of  naval  vessels  besides 
aircraft  carriers  are  "capable"  of  carrying 
nuclear  weapons  and  his  experience  Is  they 
do  carry  them  and  "they  do  not  onload 
them  when  they  go  Into  foreign  ports  such 
as  Japan  or  other  countries."  T'hls  revela- 
tion has  already  created  a  furor  In  Tokyo 
because  It  appears  to  violate  an  agreement 
banning  such  weapons  from  Japan. 

Item:  Tiie  Navy's  aircraft  carriers  all  but 
became  a  total  nuclear  fleet  almost  by 
stealth.  La  Rocque  related  how  during  the 
trouble  over  the  Islands  of  Qiiemoy  and 
Matsu,  off  China,  In  the  late  1950's  the 
naval  commander  In  chief  In  the  Pacific  was 
ordered  to  ready  possible  bomb  attacks  on 
China  with  conventional  weapons.  He 
radioed  back  he  had  none — all  his  carriers 
had  only  nuclear  weapons.  We  asked  our- 
selves, tiie  admiral  recalled,  ".  .  .  My  God, 
how  has  this  happened?"  From  queries  all 
over  the  world,  the  Pentagon  found  In  Its 
whole  attack  carrier  force,  only  about  a 
carrler-and-a-haif's  worth  of  conventional 
weapons. 

No  policy  had  proclaimed  a  conversion 
to  "nukes,  "  but  noting  their  Importance  to 
our  strategic  position  carriers  sUnply  added 
nuclear  arnuiment  every  time  they  went  Into 
a  shipyard.  The  Navy  has  taken  steps  to  re- 
verse the  situation  and  give  the  carrier 
force  more  "flexibility." 

Item:  While  the  military  brass  and  the 
.\toinlc  Energy  Coinmlsaion  have  consistent- 
ly pooh-poohed  the  po.ssiblllty  of  nuclear 
accident.  Admiral  La  Rocque  cited  two  In- 
stances of  near  disaster.  Once  when  he  com- 
manded the  guided  missile  cruiser  Provi- 
dence, they  were  preparing  to  shoot  a  missile 
at  a  practice  plane.  Everything  was  com- 
puterized. Nothing,  suppo.-^edly.  could  go 
wrong.  But  It  did.  From  the  bridge,  the  ad- 
miral spotted  not  a  conventional  but  a  red- 
tipped  nuclear  missile  on  target.  Somehow 
they  managed  to  break  the  chain  and  stow  It 
below  again  Another  time  at  Malta  a  mer- 
chant ship  rammed  a  U.S.  destroyer-type. 
Just  where  her  niiclear  weapons  were  stored. 
Nothing  happened  but  the  word  f'pread  nerv- 
ously acro.ss  the  Island.  La  Rocque  said  such 
Incidents  "happened  all  the  time." 

Item:  Each  of  the  projected  new  Trident 
submarines — price  tag  upward-s  of  a  billion 
each — will  CArry  408  nuclear  weapons.  Ad- 
miral La  Rocque  worries  about  wfiat  would 
happen  If  one  were  lost  and  broken  up  In  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

So  far,  the  Pentagon  refuses  to  file  an  en- 
rlronmental  impact  statement  on  Trident 
operstlon.s — though  the  Impact  of  that  ar- 
roKance  may  turn  the  brass  around. 

This  Is  Edward  P  Morgan  ABC  News  Wash- 
ington with  the  Shape  of  One  Man's  Opin- 
ion. 


October  II.  1974. 

This  Is  Edward  P  Morgan.  ABC  News  Wash- 
ington, with  the  Shape  of  One  Man's  Opin- 
ion. A  look  at  nuclear  blackmail  and  other 
things  after  this  word. 

The  word  overkill  defines  the  capability  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  once 
their  nuclear  arsenals  reached  a  certain  ca- 
pacity, to  demolish  each  other  many  times 
over.  That  capacity  was  reached  by  both 
sides  years  ago.  We  now  have  such  a  mighty 
stockpile,  according  to  the  director  of  the 
Center    for    Defense    Information,    Admiral 


Gene  La  Rocque,  retired,  we  can  hit  each 
major  Soviet  city  36  times  over  (once  would 
be  enough )  and  the  Russians  can  do  tb« 
same  to  our  cities  over  100,000  population  U 
separate  times.  Still,  despite  this  ghastly 
punch,  despite  so  called  arms  control  agree- 
ments, both  superpowers  go  feverishly  on 
arming  with  new  nuclear  weapons  systemi 
costing  bllUons. 

This  apparently  extravagant  and  danger- 
ous folly  has  long  troubled  Missouri's  Sen- 
ator Stuart  Symington,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  one  of  the  leading  ezperta 
In  Congress  on  the  military,  and  its  many 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Last  month,  chairing  a  Joint  Atomic  Kn. 
ergy  subcommittee  bearing,  Symington 
asked  Admiral  La  Rocque  why  the  Pentagon 
persisted  In  escalating  the  overkill. 

Partly,  La  Rocque  thought,  because  of  Ig- 
norance  of  the  capability  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
forces,  an  unwllllngnees  to  sit  down  and  look 
at  the  numbers  of  "nukes"  both  sides  have. 

"It  Is  the  old  bomber  mentality,"  he  added. 
"You  had  to  have  600  bombers  ...  to  get 
100  of  them  through  .  .  .  That  does:i't  exlit 
any  more.  They  don't  have  any  defense 
against  ballistic  mls.slles  In  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  do  we  in  the  United  States.  We  have  a 
treaty  which  Insures  that  neither  side  will 
have  them  .  .  . 

".  .  .  Now  all  of  our  offensive  missllM 
get  a  free  ride.  So  you  can  count  every  ont 
of  them.  But  many  people  have  forgotten 
that." 

And  many  have  forgotten— If  Indeed  they 
ever  knew — how  almost  Indiscriminately  the 
Pentagon  has  scattered  nuclear  stockpile* 
around  the  world  which,  according  to  Ad- 
miral La  Rocque  and  other  experts,  far  from 
strengthening  security,  undermine  It  by 
making  the  U.S.  hostage  to  local  crises.  Por 
Instance,  we  have  nuclear  war  heads  not 
only  In  Turkey  and  Greece  but  South  Ko- 
rea— all  of  them  possible  flash  points.  Tur- 
key and  Greece  have  already  flared  up  at 
each  other.  How  do  we  extricate  our  troaft 
and  "nukes"  to  avoid  the  lethal  rldlculoue- 
ness  of  nuclear  Involvement  in  a  local  rum- 
ble? 

Admiral  La  Rocque  scored  as  "very  short- 
sighted" the  U.S.  policy  to  put  nuclear 
weapons  in  foreign  countries  when  they 
might  become  unfriendly  because  when  that 
happens  we  virtually  lose  control  of  our 
weapons.  Foreign  policy  based  on  such  po- 
tentially explosive  strategy  seems  patently 
absurd. 

There  Is  the  added  danger  of  other  coun- 
tries proliferating  with  "nukes,"  followlnc 
the  U.S. -Russian  example,  like  India  and 
possibly  Israel,  Egypt  and  even  Argentina, 
not  to  mention  terrorists  bent  on  nuclear 
blackmail. 

Then  there  Is  the  eloquent  and  perilous  In- 
consistency of  our  edging  nuclear  weapons 
up  to  the  very  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
In  Turkey  and  elsewhere,  whUe  risking  war 
to  get  Soviet  mlssllee  out  of  Cuba  Logic 
would  Indicate  It's  our  turn  to  withdraw,  IWJt 
nuclear  madness  does  not  suffer  logic  gladly. 

This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan  ABC  New 
Washington  with  the  Shape  of  One  Man's 
Opinion. 
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A    retired    admiral    and    a    senator   from 
Missouri   have    done   the   country   a   monif- 
mental  service  but  the  news  media  seem  to 
have  been  out  to  lunch. 

Last  month  Admiral  Oene  La  Rocque,  now 
head  of  the  Center  for  Defense  Informa- 
tion, gave  a  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Subcom- 
mittee hearing  chaired  by  Senator  Symluj- 
ton  one  of  the  most  complete  earfuls  on  our 
glut  of  nuclear  weap>ons  and  dangers  spring- 
ing from  our  nuclear  "policy"  ever  put  on 
the  public  record. 

The  admiral  spelled  out  the  rldlculouaneei 
of  overkill:    We  now  have  so  many  nuclear 


„»rheftds  we  could  hit  every  Russian  city 
^ih  100000  Inhabitants  or  more,  38  sep- 
jr&te  times.  One  would  be  enough.  The 
eovlets  could   do   the  same   to  us   11   times 

oter. 

There  Is  a  growing  danger  of  nuclear  dls- 
jBter  by  accident.  What,  for  Instance,  would 
happen  If  the  projected  bllUon-doUar  Tri- 
dent submarine— carrying  406  nuclear  war- 
beads — were  lost  In  the  Gulf  Stream? 

Admiral  La  Rocque  hit  the  placing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  In  such  unstable  lands  as 
Korea,  T^irkey  and  Greece,  where  an  ex- 
plosive local  emergency  might  block  our  con- 
trol of  the  "nukes." 

Senator  Symington,  an  arms  expert  him- 
self, noted  this  was  the  first  open  hearings 
Congre.ss  had  ever  held  on  nuclear  weapons. 
Uaybe  if  he  labels  the  next  one  "secret" 
we'll  pay  more  attention. 

This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan  in  Washington. 


CALLING  ALL  SCIENTISTS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  wise 
and  thoughtful  man  once  said  to  me  that 
the  only  way  to  solve  the  problems 
created  by  technology  is  with  more  tech- 
nology. My  own  experience  confirms  this 
observation. 

The  Senate  today  also  acknowledged 

this  principle  by  passing  S.  32.  a  bill 
which  I  cosponsored  and  which,  as  noted 
by  Senator  Kennedy,  took  into  account 
legislation  I  introduced,  S.  3980,  which 
would  have  created  a  science  and  tech- 
nolo^  board.  I  view  those  provisions  of 
S.  32  which  would  establish  priorities  in 
spending  for  national  scientific  research 
and  development  as  crucial  to  the  future 
well-being  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle wliich  appeared  today  in  the  New 
York  Times,  by  James  Reston,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  11,  1974] 

Calling  All  Scientists 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  October  10 — If  ever  there  was 
a  time  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  needed  the  help  of  the  best  objective 
Klentiflc  minds  to  help  him  grapple  with  the 
problems  o-  food,  fuel,  transportation,  hous- 
ing and  many  other  things.  It  Is  now;  but 
he  Is  a  little  short-handed. 

Early  In  1973,  President  Nixon  abolished 
the  poet  of  Presidential  science  adviser  at 
the  White  House,  and  disbanded  the  Gov- 
ernment's Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 
It  was  decided  then  that  men  like  James  Kll- 
llan  and  Jerry  Wlesner  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  who  had  helped 
guide  the  country  through  the  mysteries  of 
nuclear  energy  and  space,  among  many  other 
things,  were  no  longer  essential  on  the  White 
House  staff. 

Roy  L.  Ash,  director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  explained  the  reasons. 
During  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  he 
Md,  when  the  Russians  pushed  ahead  Into 
•pace  with  their  Sputnik,  "there  was  a  need 
to  bring  science  right  to  the  top  of  the  'White 
House." 

But  after  that,  he  added,  science  and  sclen- 
ttflc  points  of  view  were  represented  through- 
out the  Qovenunent,  so  "there  Isn't  a  need  to 
taing  the  scientific  point  of  view  directly  Into 
the  President's  office.  It  gets  there  every  day." 

Well,  maybe  so.  There  Is,  however,  another 
*lew  that  Mr.  Nixon  didn't  like  the  advice 
he  was  getting  from  the  scientists  about  some 
of  his  progrsuns,  like  the  development  of  the 
supersonic  planes,  and  the  dangers  of  mod- 


ern technology  on  the  environment  of  the 
human  race.  And  there  was  another  conflict. 
Mr.  Nixon  sensed,  quite  accurately,  that  bis 
official  scientists  were  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  his  chances  of  winning  the  Vietnam 
war.  They  were  not  part  of  "the  Nixon  team," 
but  had  become  sort  of  a  "special  interest" 
group  of  scientific  lobby  within  the  White 
House  family,  with  strong  political  views 
hostUe  to  his  own. 

Maybe  he  was  right  about  this  and  maybe 
he  was  v^rong,  but  the  fact  Is  that  be  wiped 
them  out,  and  transferred  the  responsibility 
for  scientific  advice  to  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  H.  Guyford 
Stever,  an  able  and  talented  man,  who  is  not 
at  the  center  of  policy-making  at  a  time  when 
science  Is  central  to  the  problem  of  the  na- 
tion's and  the  world's  problems. 

Roy  Ash  Is  probably  right  that  "science 
and  scientific  points  of  view  are  now  rep- 
resented throughout  the  Government,"  but 
he  Is  probably  wrong  in  thinking  that  their 
Information  about  present  problems  and 
their  suggestions  about  what  might  be  done 
about  Increasing  the  food  and  the  fuel  of  the 
world  get  to  the  White  House  "every  day" 
or  even  on  time  to  Influence  President  Ford's 
decisions. 

The  truth  is,  as  Roy  Ash  Indicated,  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  remarkable 
reservoir  of  scientific  knowledge  In  Washing- 
ton, scattered  through  the  departments  and 
agencies — on  atomic  and  solar  energy,  on  in- 
creasing the  production  of  food  by  seeding 
and  salting  the  waters  of  the  world,  on  geo- 
loric  survev  of  new  sources  of  petroleum — 
one  of  which  Is  now  coming  to  the  fore  In 
Mexico — but  all  of  this  Information  Is  dis- 
persed In  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  In  the  universities  and  laboratories 
of  America. 

It  Is  not  brought  together,  with  all  Its 
potentialities  for  the  future,  and  put  be- 
fore the  President  as  a  vision  of  the  pos- 
sible and  the  basis  of  his  policies,  which 
is  too  bad.  because  we  now  have  a  Presi- 
dent  who  Is  listening. 

It  Is  fortunate,  and  accidental,  that  Nel- 
son Rockefeller,  Mr.  Ford's  nominee  for  'Vice 
President,  has  spent  the  last  few  months 
presiding  over  a  study  of  the  "critical 
choices"  before  America — many  of  them  on 
precisely  this  question  about  what  science 
can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  our  na- 
tional and  world  problems. 

One  of  the  studies  In  the  Rockefeller 
analysis,  for  example,  has  to  do  with  the 
role  of  scientific  research  and  development 
on  the  world's  economic  problems.  It  Indi- 
cates that  a  bold  Investment  of  $40  billion 
In  fertilizer  plants  could  produce  within  a 
few  years  enough  additional  food  to  main- 
tain three  million  of  the  world's  increasing 
population. 

George  Woods,  former  head  of  the  World 
Bank,  Is  working  on  a  plan  to  bring  the 
Arabs — the  new  capitalists  of  the  world — 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  banking  and 
technological  skills  of  the  Western  world  to- 
gether to  build  and  distribute  this  new 
fertilizer  capyaclty. 

Likewise,  Rockefeller  money  and  other 
foundation  money  Is  going  to  exploit  new 
and  cheaper  means  of  producing  essential 
raw  materials  to  manufacture  aluminum,  to 
find  food  In  the  seas,  to  restore  the  ancient 
granaries  of  the  Middle  East,  and  to  find 
new  and  cheaper  engines  of  transpcwtatlon. 

For  the  moment,  the  pessimism  and  short- 
ages of  the  world  are  dominating  the  possi- 
bilities and  dampening  the  natural  opti- 
mism of  America,  and  this  is  the  frustration 
of  the  scientists  In  Washington,  In  the  uni- 
versities, and  in  the  laboratories. 

They  are  dispersed  and  many  of  them 
feel  abandoned.  They  are  a  great  nattiral 
resource  of  America,  and  know  much  about 
the  unused  resources  of  the  world.  But  they 
have  to  be  given  a  chance  to  help  the  na- 


tion, and  only  the  President  can  call  them 
all  back  together. 


THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY:  DISPLAY- 
ING THE  BASIC  IDEALS  SET 
FORTH  IN  THE  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
founders  of  this  great  land  were  very 
concerned  with  the  individual  rights  af- 
forded to  each  member  and  each  group 
within  our  society.  This  can  be  shown 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  of  these  very 
basic  rights — 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 

The-se  words  set  a  precedent  that  has 
been  carried  on  to  the  United  Nations, 
taking  the  principles  of  our  Government 
and  adopting  them  on  the  international 
level.  The  preamble  of  the  Univensal 
Declaration  of  the  United  Nations  be- 
gins as  follows: 

Whereas  recoenitton  of  the  Inherent  dig- 
nity and  of  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights 
of  all  members  of  the  humar.  family  is  the 
foundation  of  freedom,  justice  and  peace  In 
the  world. 

These  two  related  statements  formed 
the  ba-sis  for  the  Genocide  Treaty,  the 
first  direct  international  attack  on  the 
practice  of  wholesale  destruction,  or  at- 
tempted destruction,  of  an  entire  peo- 
ple. Seventy-eight  nations  of  the  v\orld, 
impressed  with  the  ideas  behind  the 
treaty,  found  their  way  to  signing  this 
important  document.  Ironically,  the  very 
country  who  has  for  200  years  fought 
for  these  ideals  refuses  to  go  on  record 
as  opposed  to  genocide. 

I  believe  in  the  integrity  and  good 
faith  of  this  countrj-.  It  would  only  seem 
natural  that  the  United  States,  the 
founder  of  these  high  ideals,  would  rat- 
ify this  treaty,  thereby  reaffirming  its 
integrity  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 

However,  in  the  25  years  of  the 
treaty's  existence,  this  body  has  failed  to 
ratify  that  document.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, in  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Universal  Docu- 
ment of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
very  ideals  that  this  Nation  was  foi:nded 
upon,  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention 
Accords  of  1949  without  further  delay. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Magnuson.  ,  together 
with  an  article  from  the  Sierra  Club 
Bulletin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Wr.hout 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 

Statkment  by  Senator  MacwusciN 
As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Ccwnmerce 
Committee,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
energy  problems  that  face  our  country.  The 
Commerce  Committee  has  been  actively  in- 
vestigating the  energy  dilemma  and  ntimer- 
ous  pieces  of  legMation  aimed  at  forestaUlng 
another  energy  crisis  In  a  recent  article  for 
the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  Senator  Ttmney  ad- 
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dressed  the  intricacies  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem, some  of  the  activities  undertakea  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Congress 
to  develop  and  conserve  our  energy  sup- 
plies, and  the  need  for  a  (jontlnulng  search 
to  discover  new  ways  to  flj^^d  and  utilize  our 
energy  resources.  As  a  meij 
merce  Committee  and  Chat 
committee  on  Science.  Tech 
merce,  Senator  T^inney  hasi 
leader  in  the  development 
servatlon  legislation,  and 
mend  this  article  to  the 
colleagues  In  the  Senate. 


^ber  or  the  Com- 

lan  of  the  Sub- 

lology  and  Com- 

}n  an  effective 

[of  energy   con- 

heartUy   com- 

Ittentlon   of  my 


In  Time  To 

(By  John  TunAy) 

The  energy  crisis  Is  not  lover,  though  It 
seems  to  have  been  forgotttti  as  once  again 
we  can  fill  up  at  our  local  Vas  sta-lon.  Un- 
fortunately, the  problem  oj  ina'ciilng  our 
ever-Increasing  rate  of  entfgv  .n.sumptlon 
to  rapidly  decreasing  enertry  r.-fr\rs  is  not 
one  that  promises  to  disappear  in  the  next 
few  months,  or  even  yearsl  though  specUlc 
shortages  may  come  and  g<iL  And  surely,  we 
should  not  forget  that  tae  Arab  nations 
can  turn  off  the  spigot,  as  t  ley  did  last  year, 
whenever  they  choose  to  do  i  o. 

Yet  since  the  annoying  ,  ;as  lines  of  last 
January,  there  are  signs  o  a  rapid  relaxa- 
tion— If  not  outright  aban  lonment — of  es- 
sential   energy   conservatlo:     measures: 

The  nationwide  55  mpl  speed  limit  Is 
being  Ignored. 

Bus  ridershlp.  which  had ;  ^pldly  Increased 
last  winter,  has  begun  to]  return  to  pr»- 
embargo  levels. 

Carpool  programs  are  floundering  for  lack 
of  participation.  , 

Everywhere  people  are  beginning  to  act 
as  If  the  shortage  of  last  winter  was  an  un- 
fortunate fluke.  Their  comifiacency  has  not 
been  discouraged  by  the  brave  rhetoric  of 
Project  Independence,  the  Administration's 
plan  for  energy  self-sufflcleijcy  by  1980.  The 
plan  Is  proceeding  rapidly  apace,  though  it  Is 
now  clear  that  Insofar  as  (tie  likelihood  of 
fulfilling  Its  promise  is  concerned  it  is  but 
another  puff  of  hot  air  Par  example,  in  a 
recent  report  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering raised  serious  q;:»».-:tlons  as  to 
whether,  even  with  ma.xln»im  effort,  self- 
sufficiency  Ls  po.sslble  even  %y  1985  The  re- 
port states  that  self-sufflcleiwy  would  reqijlre 
capital  expenditures  of  about  «600  billion  and 
would  collide  with  nearly  Ins'iriuountable 
technical  and  manpower  ilroblerns  Mean- 
while. Project  Independence  !.<!  serving  as  an 
effective  rationale  for  government  programs 
to  increase  offshore  drilling,  ftrlp  uUiitng,  »nd 
oU-shale  development,  all  before  sufflclent 
environmental  safeguards  hfve  been  Insured. 

So-called  ea.sy  solutions  to  our  energy 
problems  are  als<>  frautrht  *!Th  'il'Ti.-uItle-. 
For  example,  optimism  concerning  the 
amounts  of  coal,  uranium,  ©r  even  oil  that 
remain  in  the  ground  may  be  unfounded. 
since  the  statistics  concerning  the  size  of 
our  remaining  energy  resertes  are  mislead- 
ing. For  as  we  utilize  more  «td  more  sophis- 
ticated and  complicated  n»ans  of  extrac- 
tion—which  we  will  be  foreed  Increaalngly 
to  do-  the  e-ierpy  recjtUred  t<>  prf«l  ice  the 
fuels  will  Increase  rapidly,  perhaps  to  the 
point  where  Input  could  well  exceed  produc- 
tion I»or  example.  It  Is  est^nated  that  oil- 
shale  deposits  In  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and 
Utah  ront.-iin  18  trinion  barfels  of  oil— more 
than  four  times  the  crude  sll  discovered  to 
date  in  this  country.  Yet  Business  Week  re- 
cently reported  that  one  nu^or  oil  company 
had  already  declined  to  hid  on  oil-shale 
leases  becau.se  "after  develofclng  the  neces- 
sary t«H:hnology.  buying  mjaslve  new  ma- 
chinery, moving  tons  of  efrth.  reclaiming 
acres  of  land,  and  processing  the  shale  oil  for 
market,  the  BTU's  produced  would  barely 
make  up  for  the  BTU's  oonsumed."  This 
situation   la   likely   to   becflcie   Increasingly 


true  as  the  easiest  of  the  new  reserves  are 
tapped  and  only  the  more  difficult  ones 
remain. 

In  short,  we  could  eud  up  cha.slng  ourselves 
in  circles,  utilizing  enormous  amounts  of 
energy  to  develop  new  energy  supplies. 

The  point  is  that  there  la  no  easy  answer 
to  our  energy  crisis  save  by  conserving  what 
resources  we  have  and  by  eliminating,  at 
least,  the  enormous  waste  uf  energy  that  now 
pushes  our  rate  of  consumption  far  higher 
than  it  needs  to  be.  It  has  beeu  estimated 
that  only  40  percent  of  the  er.ergy  con.-^unied 
in  this  country  is  actually  used  for  productive 
purposes,  while  a  signiftcant  amoun'.  of  the 
remaining  60  percent  is  wasted  bec.iu.se  of 
present  industrial  and  commercial  Ineffl- 
clencies.  According  tfj  a  recent  study  by  the 
Ford  Foundation,  a  major  energy-conserva- 
tion efffTt  can  reduce  requirements  by  46 
percent  In  the  year  2000.  in  comparison  to 
the  needs  a.s  based  on  present  trends.  More 
important,  the  Ford  Foundation  study  con- 
cludes that  these  savings  can  be  achieved 
without  sacrificing  economic  growth  or  per- 
sonal freedom  Unfortunately,  for  the  most 
part,  this  challenging  opportunity  for  energy 
savings  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  either 
by  the  Administration  or  the  Congress. 

That  we  should  begin  such  a  program  nov.' 
is.  obvious.  Even  In  the  short  run  we  can 
no  longer  allow  our  energy  utilization  to 
spiral  continually  upward  or  it  will  force  us 
Into  an  ever  growing  and  debilitating  de- 
pendency on  foreign  fuels,  whl  h  could 
threaten  both  our  balance  of  trade  and  na- 
tional secur'.'y  Already,  the  W'rld  Bank,  in 
a  private  report,  has  projected  that  the  Arab 
oil-producing;  bloc  could  control  over  one 
trillion  dollars  by  1985.  This  staggering  sum, 
more  than  ten  times  the  current  American 
Investment  oven^eas  and  100  times  the  gold 
held  by  the  United  States  Government,  could 
i-rlpple  our  ec  nomy  and  ^ive  these  countries 
more  power  than  armies  can  provide.  Accord- 
ing to  the  World  Bank,  the  resources  and 
wealth  of  the  .\rab  States  "make  their  deci- 
sions very  critical  since  they  can  effect  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  world  economy,  world- 
wide Income  distribution,  the  level  and  allo- 
cation of  Investments,  world  money  and 
capital  marke's.  as  well  as  the  pattern  of 
development  In   their  countries." 

In  the  face  of  these  disturbing  trends.  It 
Is  nece6.sau-y  to  ask  ourselves  what  alterna- 
tives we  have.  Project  Independence  won't 
work,  and  the  widespread  utilization  of  the 
vaFt  energy  potential  of  fusion,  solar  power, 
geothermal  power,  coal  gasification,  and 
wind  power  are  still  a  decade  or  more  away. 
Therefore,  In  my  opinion,  our  only  accepta- 
ble short-term  answer  Is  energy  conservation 
on  a  major  scale.  Without  such  an  all-out 
effort,  any  program  aimed  at  self-sufficiency 
s«>enis  doomed  to  failure. 

Unfortunately,  so  far  the  government's 
energy-conservation  programs  have  focused 
on  the  curtailment  of  activities  by  the  Indi- 
vidual consumer.  Although  voluntary  en- 
ergy-conservation measures  such  as  adjust- 
ing thermoetats,  forming  carpKMls.  and  for- 
saking weekend  trips  can  diminish  our  en- 
ergy demand,  significant,  long-lasting  sav- 
ings can  only  be  achieved  by  such  measures 
an  Unproved  design  of  energy-consuming 
products.  Improved  efficiency  In  the  opera- 
tion of  factories  and  buildings,  and  develop- 
ment of  new.  lese  energy-consuming  equip- 
ment and  processes  in  major  Industry. 

While  we  have  not  yet  begun  seriously  to 
inaplement  such  a  comprehensive  energy- 
conservation  program,  there  are  a  number 
of  promlalng  proposals  before  the  Congress 
that  begin  to  tackle  the  problem,  and  there- 
fore deserve  widespread  support.  They  rep- 
resent a  small,  but  hopeful,  beginning  on 
the  road  to  Instituting  truly  comprehensive 
energy-conservation  measures. 

During  the  height  of  ih?  oU  crisis,  the 
Senate  passed  S.    2176,  the  National   Fuels 


and  EUiergy  Conservation  Act.  This  blU.  aq 
outgrowth  of  Joint  efforts  by  the  8enat« 
Commerce,  Public  Works,  and  Interior  Com- 
mittees, is  the  most  extensive  energy -conser- 
vation measure  yet  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress.  and  Is  now  pending  in  the  House  In. 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  CommlttM. 

Senator  Magnu.son  Joined  me  hi  Intro- 
ducing  an  Important  provision  of  this  legu* 
latlon,  which  calls  for  a  four-year,  $340. 
million,  ApoUo-llke  program  to  develop  an 
energy-efficient  and  nonpoUuttng  alternatiTt 
to  the  Internal  combustion  engine.  This  pro- 
vision,  coupled  with  one  by  Senator  Holllngi, 
which  mandates  a  50-percent  Improvement 
in  the  average  fuel  economy  for  automobUes 
over  a  ten-year  period,  could,  based  on  pre- 
embargo  projections,  save  an  amount  of  oU 
equal  to  half  the  Imports  from  the  Mlddlt 
East.  This  dual  approach  of  establlshlnf 
a  goal  for  achievement,  while  simultaneously 
developing  the  needed  technology  represents, 
in  my  opinion,  a  rational  approach  toward 
truly  astounding  savings  In  energy  con- 
sumption In  all  sectors  of  the  economy. 

S.  2176  al.so  requires  that  major  household 
appliances  be  labeled  In  accordance  with 
their  estimated  annual  operating  costs.  A 
recent  MIT  study  estimated  that  the  typical 
$300  refrigerator  will  consume  about  $350 
worth  of  energy  In  Its  lifetime.  With  th« 
operating  cost  attached  to  the  label,  con- 
sumers can  select  better  btiys  In  terms  of 
operating  coets,  thus  forcing  manufacture™ 
to  produce  ever  more  energy-efficient  appli- 
ances. They  would  be  forced  to  compete  on 
the  ba.s|s  of  efficiency,  dusting  off  plans  for 
technological  Improvement  that  may  hare 
been  shelved  by  cc>st  cutters.  A  similar  pro- 
vision  mandating  operating-cost  labeling  for 
cars  Is  also  Included   In  the  bill. 

Two  other  Important  energy  measures 
now  before  the  Congress  are  a  comprehen- 
sive resource  recovery  and  energy  recycling 
bill,  which,  for  the  first  time,  offers  a  total 
approach  to  the  country's  management  of 
Its  solid  wastes,  and  a  solar  energy  bill. 
whl.h  alms  to  Increase  demand  for  soUr 
heating  and  cooling  unit*.  Both  could  have 
substantial  ijeneflcial  impacts  on  the  pet- 
tern  and  quantity  of  energy  consumption  Lq 
this  country. 

The  resource  recovery  and  energy  recycl- 
Ing  bill  rrop>o.ses  a  .set  of  economic  and  other 
Incentives  for  Improving  sold-waste  dispoetl 
and  for  the  rapid  acceleration  of  new  tech- 
niques for  recycling  and  generating  energy 
from  solid  waste.  The  provision  In  the  bill 
mandating  a  program  for  major  demonstn- 
tlona  through  development  of  energy-re- 
covery facliliies  Is  the  outgrowth  of  the  two 
days  of  hearings  of  my  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  This  legislation  is  crucial 
!f  America  Is  to  do  more  with  Its  Junk  than 
be  smothered  in  It. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  poeslbllltles  in- 
herent In  tills  legislation,  we  need  only  more 
the  example  provided  by  Europe,  where  gar- 
bage has  been  successfully  used  for  year* 
as  a  fuel  to  generate  energy.  The  City  of 
FYankfurt  gets  seven  percent  of  its  electrical 
energy  from  a  garbage-burning  Installation: 
Amsterdam  gets  six  p>ercent.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  solid  waste  could  generate 
enough  energy  to  light  every  home  and 
factory  In  the  country.  At  the  same  time, 
using  garbage  for  energy  would  relieve  the 
enormous  problem  of  finding  enough  land 
to  dump  It  on. 

Furthermore,  recycling  usee  much  lea 
energy  to  produce  materlala  than  do  tradi- 
tional method*  of  extraction  and  refinement 
For  Instance,  steel  can  be  made  from  scrap 
with  25  percent  less  energy  than  from  vir- 
gin ores.  For  alumlnimi,  recycliog  would 
save  96  percent  of  the  energy  required  for 
original  production.  Tet  at  present,  our  ma)ar 
cities  dispose  of  metal  worth  $S  billion  a  year, 
Including    12   million   pounds   of  steel   aoii 
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more  aluminum  and  tin  than  we  now  pro- 
duce. 

The  solar-energy  bUl,  which  Is  now  In 
Senate-House  conference,  envisions  that 
existing  technology  will  be  utilized  increas- 
ingly over  the  next  few  years  to  provide  solar 
heating  and  cooling  for  several  hundred 
houses  and  other  buildings  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Moet  of  the  technology  Is  al- 
ready available;  the  obstacle  is  cost.  This 
bill  will  provide  for  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
various  solar  heating  and  cooling  units,  and 
hopefully,  will  encourage  a  sufficiently  large 
demand  so  that  the  costs  can  be  reduced 
through  mass  production. 

If  the  three  bills  discussed  above  pass  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  are  signed  by  the 
President,  we  will  have  maide  an  Important, 
If  modest,  start  toward  truly  achieving  energy 
self-sufficiency  without  paying  the  high  price 
of  environmental  degradation.  The  Individ- 
ual citizen  can  promote  this  and  similar 
legislation  in  the  future  by  stressing  the 
importance  of  such  programs  in  letters  to 
senators,  representatives,  and  other  elected 
offlcials. 

Action  on  the  local  level  is  equally  Import- 
ant. For  example,  a  number  of  states.  In  the 
absence  of  federal  action,  are  beginning  to 
consider  their  own  labeling  requirements 
for  household  appliances.  A  groundswell  of 
such  actions  along  a  hroad  front  will  prod 
federal  action  on  further,  even  more  compre- 
hensive, energy-conservation  measures.  Local 
actions  such  as  working  for  the  reform  of 
outmoded  building  codes,  encouragtag  car- 
pools,  and  lobbying  to  assure  that  utilities 
conserve  energy  as  a  prerequisite  to  rate  In- 
creases win  also  contribute  to  the  eventual 
hnplementation  of  comprehensive  energy- 
conservation  programs.  Additionally,  stock- 
holders may  compel  their  companies  to  In- 
stitute conservation  programs.  Many  com- 
panies have  shown  that  they  significantly 
conserve  energy  without  increasing  costs  of 
operation. 

The  Sierra  Cub  has  always  led  the  fight 
to  preserve  our  environment.  The  billions  of 
barrels  of  oil  and  the  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  that  can  be  saved  through  energj-  con- 
servation will  greatly  lessen  the  pressure  for 
strip  mining  and  other  depredations  of  our 
environment.  Therefore.  I  hope  each  of  you 
in  the  Sierra  Club  will  continue  vigorously 
to  take  up  this  challenge  and  Join  with  those 
of  us  In  Congress  who  believe  that  only  the 
institution  of  an  ever-broadening  energy- 
conservation  progtram  in  this  nation  can  pre- 
vent a  future  of  disastrous  shortage  and  pol- 
lution. 


FARMERS   NOT   RESPONSIBLE   FOR 
RISING  FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  President 
Ford  deserves  much  credit  for  indicating 
the  critical  role  that  agriculture  plays  In 
our  Nation's  economy  and  its  potential 
for  combeting  inflation.  He  correctly 
pointed  out  that  the  American  farmer 
Is  the  most  efficient  and  industrious  in 
the  world  today.  It  is  his  initiative  and 
personal  investment  that  has  made  agri- 
culture the  most  productive  sector  of  our 
entire  economy.  Agriculture  has  far  out- 
stripped any  other  sector  of  the  economy 
in  productivity  gains  since  the  turn  of 
the  century.  This  progress  has  enabled 
Americans  to  consistently  spend  less  of 
their  total  income  on  food  while  receiving 
more  nutritional  value. 

This  past  weekend,  the  administration 
intervened  in  a  large  grain  sale  because 
It  was  seriously  concerned  that  large  pur- 
chases of  American  grain  might  be  con- 
cluded before  the  entire  market  situation 


is  known.  Their  concerns  were  prompted 
by  the  fact  that  one  or  more  significant 
buyers,  in  part  acting  as  speculators, 
could  "comer"  the  short-term  market  in 
grain  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  consumers. 

Let  me  emphatically  indicate,  despite 
certain  reports  to  the  contrarj',  that  the 
Ford  administration  has  not  instituted 
either  formal,  explicit  or  implicit  export 
controls.  What  has  been  done  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  monitoring  process  whereby 
the  Government,  potential  sellers  and 
buj-ers.  are  continually  made  aware  of 
demand  and  supply  conditions  in  the 
market  for  grain.  Clearly,  it  would  not 
serve  our  purposes,  either  politically  or 
economically,  to  allow  foreign  buyers  to 
take  exce.ssive  advantage  of  a  current, 
uncertain  market  to  gain  excessive  lever- 
age and  profits  at  the  expense  of  both 
American  producers  and  consumers. 

I  candidly  admit  that  such  monitoring 
activities  may  be  perceived  by  some  as 
implicit  export  controls.  This  is  simplj- 
not  accurate.  Based  on  testimony  given 
at  numerous  congressional  committees 
including  Government  Operations  and 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee, where  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  we  in  the  Congress  have  re- 
peatedly been  urged  to  monitor  large  for- 
eign government  purchases  of  grain  be- 
cause it  is  felt  that  these  dealings  repre- 
sent an  entirely  new  and  unknown  ele- 
ment into  the  normal,  orderly  process  of 
the  market. 

This  uniqueness  stems  not  only  from 
the  size  of  such  purchases  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  short  time  within  v.liicli 
they  occur.  The  administration,  there- 
fore, does  not  necessarily  seek  to  curb 
or  eliminate  such  sales  but  rather  seeks 
to  more  carefully  estimate  their  entire 
impact  on  the  market  both  for  producers 
and  consumers. 

This  caution  is  based  on  a  perception 
that  such  dealings  are  relatively  unique 
and  present  enough  significant  potential 
hazards  that  they  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized.  It  certainly  does  not  imply 
that  such  sales  will  be  curtailed;  it  only 
implies  that  such  sales,  because  of  their 
uniqueness  and  dimension,  will  be  care- 
fully examined  for  any  harm  they  might 
produce  for  the  American  economy. 

I  have  no  qualms  about  this  concern, 
in  fact,  I  applaud  it.  I  feel  that  our  mar- 
kets and  our  potential  customers  for 
grain  products  have  changed  so  dramati- 
cally in  the  last  5  years  that  we,  of  neces- 
sity, must  move  cautiouslj-  and,  at  times, 
slowly  if  we  are  to  avoid  major  errors 
as  are  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  our 
most  recent  major  wheat  contract  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

My  potential  concern  is  that  this  moni- 
toring procedure  could  evolve,  as  it  has 
not  formally-  done  to  date,  into  either  an 
explicit  or  implicit  export  controls  or 
embargo  programs  under  the  mistaken 
concept  that  such  a  program  would  help 
stem  inflation. 

If  such  a  program  of  impUcit  or  ex- 
plicit controls  were  instituted,  it  would 
amount  to  a  "discriminatory  tax"  on 
farmer's  grain  income. 

What  Is  the  nature  of  this  tax? 
Nothing  more  than  tiie  explicit  or  im- 


plicit export  controls  that  would  be 
imposed  on  grain  sales.  What  would  be 
the  extent  ol  the  lax?  II  the  fall  of  15 
percent  in  recent  grain  futures  is  aiiy 
preliminaiT  indication,  this  tax  would 
certainly^  exceed  the  5-percent  surtax 
that  President  Ford  has  proposed  as  a 
general  anti-inflationary  burden  for  all 

Who  voted  this  lax? 

Certainly,  the  Congress  ha.^  not  nor 
would  hkely  tax  farmers  to  stem 
inflation. 

Nor  has  anyone  suggested  or  demon- 
strated conclusively  how  such  a  discrimi- 
natory tax  will  lower  inflation.  Yet  the 
mistaken  notion  is  continually  repeated 
that  farm  exports  cause  mflation.  If  this 
were  vahd.  the  proper  solution  would  be 
to  end  all  exports.  However,  it  is  agreed 
that  overall  export  controls  would 
prompt  an  unmediate  response  from  our 
trading  partners,  which  wouid  set  ofT  a 
series  of  protectionist  and  retaliatoo- 
trade  restrictions  that  helped  plunge  the 
world  into  depression  during  the  1930s 
Since  it  is  agreed  that  titis  would  be 
disastrous,  shortsighted,  and  counterpro- 
ductive. I  do  not  comprehend  why  we 
might  single  out  farmers  for  such  a  bad 
policy. 

It  is  not  without  precedent,  however. 
Last  year  an  embargo  on  ,<!oybean  exports 
was  imposed  which  was  an  unmitigated 
disaster. 

Claj'ton  Yeutter.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  address  to  the  Amer- 
ican Soybean  Association  on  August  12. 
1974,  said  of  this  policy ; 

We  are  hearing  talk  again  of  expwrt  con- 
trols on  soybeans  and  grains.  I  realize  that 
our  crops  are  not  turning  out  as  large  as  we 
had  expected  due  to  weather  problems.  I  real- 
ize that  Inflation  contln.ies  to  be  our  most 
serious  problem.  However,  we  have  learned 
our  lesson  on  export  controls  .  .  and  we 
have  learned  that  we  cannot  afford  them. 

We  didn't  help  our  consumers  with  that 
embargo — but  we  certainly  succeeded  ;n  scar- 
ing the  daylights  out  of  good  customers 
around  the  world. 

I  commend  Secretary  Yeutter  for  so 
accurately  indicating  that  export  con- 
trols on  grains  do  not  help  the  .'American 
consumer  and  do  not  stem  inflation.  He 
also  is  to  be  praised  for  so  forthnghtly 
.idicating  that  export  controls  are  a  mis- 
take. Fortunately,  the  administration 
has,  so  far.  decided  to  forego  such  con- 
trols. Let  me  now  directly  address  the 
issue  of  farm  exports  and  inflation  so 
that  the  record  may  be  set  straight  on 
this  controversial  issue. 

FASMEKS   AS   VICTIMS   OF   IJfFLATION 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  rather  obvious 
that  inflation  is  the  direct  result  of  too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods. 
Farmers  produce  grain  crops,  vegetables 
and  fruits;  they  rais2  cattle,  they  grow 
natural  fibers:  They  do  not  produce, 
raise,  plant,  generate  or  fertilize  the  Na- 
tion's money  supply.  That  is  the  function 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  In  a  de- 
sire to  help  finance  our  budget  deficits, 
the  Fed  apparently  printed  too  many 
dollars  relative  to  the  amount  of  goods 
and  senices  that  could  be  generated. 

P'arm  prices  are  the  end  result  of 
monetarj-  inflation  The  relationship  be- 
tween prices  simply  reflects  the  manner 
in  which   independent,  sovereign  con- 
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sumers  decide  to  spend  their  inflationary 
doUars.  Tiie  prior  rise  in  farm  prices, 
which  has  been  now  temporarily  re- 
versed, reflects  the  fact  that  food  is  a 
ver\-  critical  input  for  consumers.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  spend  more  on  food — 
relative  to  other  goods — for  wldch  prices 
did  not  rise  quite  so  fast. 

However,  ihe  point  to  be  made  is  that 
farmers  are  not  the  cause  of  inflation, 
but  are  its  victims  In  fact,  very  few 
groups  have  been  hurt  more  by  inflation 
than  our  Nation's  farmers. 

In  the  last  year  alone,  according  to 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Jelnt  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  farm  incc«ies  have 
fallen  by  more  than  30  percent  in  real 
teiins.  The  major  factor  prodttciiif;  this 
change  is  a  combination  of  falling  prices 
and  rapidly  rising  costs.  Costs  bave  risen 
more  than  20  percent  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1974.  a  figure  double  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  This  has  occurred 
while  cash  receipts  to  farmers  were  fall- 
ing 10  percent  from  a  year  ago 

In  the  face  of  this  enormous  cost 
squeeze,  will  we  now  perhaps  ask  the 
farmer  to  potentially  forego  the  fair 
inarliet  price  for  liis  crops  by  squeezing 
}.;n  inflation -undermined  income?  I  sin- 
cerely hope  not. 

There  is.  talk  of  equitably  slmring  the 
inflation-cunng  burden  while  simulta- 
neoui;ly  farmers  could  be  denied  their 
rightful  income.  This  is  a  very  uninspir- 
ing examjle  of  social  justice. 

F.^P.MEHS  DO  NOT  PKODDCX  HAilBUBOE*  OR  BBEAU 

It  is  quite  disconcerting  to  bear  that 
farmers  produce  and  sell,  and  tience  are 
responsible  for  the  prices  of  euch  di- 
verse products  as  bread,  hamburgers, 
steaks,  hotdogs.  cookies,  popcorn  and 
soybeans  It  is  as  if  we  are  stafing  that 
V,  hen  the  farmer  plants  hLs  wlieftt  in  the 
'•prmg.  he  harvests  not  only  loaves  of 
bread,  but  wrapped  and  vitamin  enriched 
loaves  as  well.  There  have  been  great 
strides  made  in  the  improvement  of  the 
basic  setd  u.sed  in  planting,  bqt  I  was 
not  aware  that  we  had  gone  qeite  that 
far 

It  is  a  gross  inaccuracy  to  stale  that  a 
percentage  Increase  in  farm  prices  trans- 
lates into  the  same  percentage  price  rise 
in  retail  food  prices.  On  average,  the 
farm  share  of  the  retail  price  of  farm 
go<.jds  is  40  percent  For  bread.  It  Is  only 
20  percent  and  faliins. 

Don  Paarlberg.  Director  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  USDA.  in  testirrony  be- 
fore the  Consumer  Subcommittee,  DjS. 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  on 
June  24,  1974,  addressed  the  problem 
well: 

Beiwe«n  1952  a.^id  1971.  retaU  prices  of  U-S 
farm  foods  lacrea-sed  27',.  reflecting  only  a 
4  lii  farm  prices  and  46';  Increas*  in  farm- 
."■eta;!  spreads  Thus  during  this  period  94'; 
of  the  rtse  m  retail  prices  of  farm  ft<od«  was 
due  to  the  rise  In  farm-retail  sprflfcds.  The 
remaining  6'c  wa«  due  fi  the  rise  In  farm 
val  je» 

Thu£.  the  lone-ierm  rise  !n  the  level  of 
food  prices  waf  due  Ui  persistently  and  rls- 
a.g  n^aj-ket  margins  Marketing  marjlna  have 
r'.Fen  nearly  every  year  In  the  laS  twenty 
;,  ears. 

On  the  other  hand,  farm  prices  hate  moved 
'.'p  and  d':  wn  and  have  only  recently  achieved 
the  level  of  1962  Interim  years  hiive  seen 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  cooeumer's  dollar 
dec;i.'.e  from  about  60<*   to  at  little  at>  37i- 


The  farmer's  ahare  ranged  between  37*  and 
41 «  for  moat  years  during  the  last  decade. 
This  past  year  it  rose  significantly  to  an 
average  of  4fl<,  up  from  40/  in  1972.  The 
farmer'.'!  share  reached  52<  last  August,  drop- 
ped to  42/  by  this  April,  and  may  now  be 
closer  to  40<. 

Of  course,  the  farm  share  of  a  particu- 
lar product  may  vary  greatly  from  one 
product  to  suaother.  However,  the  major 
point  remains:  the  farmer  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  rising  food  prices.  It  is  the 
marketing  component  of  the  retail  price 
that  is  the  villain. 

Specifically,  it  is  the  labor,  transporta- 
tion, packaging  and  distribution  costs 
that  are  inflating  food  prices. 

Using  bread  as  an  example,  farm  costs 
account  for  only  20  percent  of  the  re- 
tall  price.  At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  Illustrating  the 
marketing  margin  of  bread  costs  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Breakdown  of  average  retail  price  of 

bread  1964  1973 

Marketing  margin:  Percent 

Labor    40 

Buildings   and   equipment 6.6 

Containers    and    supplies 6  .5 

Advertising  and  promotion 5 

Transportation   3 

Administrative   14 

Profits  before  taxes 5 

Total 80 

Farm  Production 20 

Total    100 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  this  trend  continues, 
or  if  the  farmer's  share  declines — which 
seems  likely,  as  Don  Paarlberg  stated: 

Rising  wage  rates,  energy,  and  material 
costs,  and  transportation  charges  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  the  upward  push  on 
marketing  margins  during  the  remainder  of 
1974. 

Then  a  forced  10  to  15  percent  fall  In 
the  farm  price  of  wheat  will  only  result 
in  a  2-percent  relative  decline  in  the 
retail  price  of  bread  or  about  a  penny  a 
loaf. 

To  generate  this  saving  for  bread, 
farmers  are  being  asked  to  give  up  10  to 
15  percent  of  their  declining  Incomes 
from  the  sale  of  grain  products.  This 
traaslates  Into  an  overall  decline  of  30 
percent  in  farm  income  because  grain 
crops  currently  account  for  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  farm  income.  In 
dollar  terms,  we  are  potentially'  asking 
farmers  to  give  up  over  $2  blUlon  in  lost 
receipts 

EXFOBT8  AND  INrLATION 

Another  myth  being  lised  to  justify 
potential  export  controls  Is  that  the  ex- 
ports will  Increase  inflation.  If  this  was 
valid,  trade  Itself  would,  by  definition,  be 
Inflationary.  This  of  course  la  ridiculous 
since  the  major  motivation  for  trade  Is 
to  enable  trading  partners  to  increase 
the  total  amount  of  goods  available  to 
their  consumers,  thus  reducing  th*;  over- 
all Impact  of  inflation. 

However,  rather  than  dealing  in  the 
abstract  by  pointing  out  that  trade  is  a 
two  way  street,  meaning  we  always  get 
.something  In  return  for  what  we  trade, 
I  will  present  a  graphic  and  realistic  ex- 
ample to  demonstrate  that  trade  or  ex- 


ports reduce  rather  than  increase 
inflation. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  had  sold  grain 
or  would  ultimately  sell  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  earned  $500  million  in 
credits.  Let  us  further  assume  that  we 
used  the  trade  credits  to  purchase  $500 
million  of  Moroccan  fertilizer. 

What  would  be  the  result  of  such  a 
transaction? 

In  the  short  run,  the  price  of  wheat 
would  certainly  rise  with  perhaps  a 
penny  increase  in  a  loaf  of  bread.  How- 
ever, the  price  of  fertilizer  would  fall, 
enabling  farmers  to  produce  more  wheat 
at  a  lower  cost  next  year.  This  would 
translate  into  a  fall  in  the  price  of  bread 
of  more  than  one  cent  per  loaf.  In  short, 
both  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  consumer  are  better  off  with- 
out any  form  of  export  controls. 

To  illustrate  tlie  point,  I  quote  Clay- 
ton Yeutter's  address  before  a  farm 
gathering  in  Champaign  County.  Ill  He 
said: 

The  United  States  should  not  seriously 
consider  export  controls  on  grain.  Export 
controls  would  penalize  the  American  peo- 
ple In  the  long  run.  In  the  first  place,  they 
.set  a  terrible  precedent,  our  expert  controls 
on  soybeans  last  year  were  no  more  defen- 
sible than  the  Arab  oU  embargo.  Both  em- 
b.irgoes  cut  people  off  from  the  opportunity 
to  bid  for  vital  economic  necessities  In  the 
second  place,  our  consumers  would  get  no 
benefit  In  terms  of  a  lower  cost  of  living; 
food  prices  would  be  forced  down  tem- 
porarily, but  the  prices  of  our  other  Imports 
would  go  up.  Agriculture  Is  our  largest  single 
export  Industry,  providing  a  full  quarter  of 
our  export  earnings.  Another  export  em- 
bargo would  totally  destroy  the  world's  con- 
fidence In  the  United  States  as  a  reliable 
source  of  farm  product*.  This  would  penalize 
our  economy,  farmers,  and  our  balance  of 
payments  for  years  to  come. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  turn  my 
attention  to  the  special  concerns  we  have 
in  my  home  State  of  Nebraska. 

NEBRASKA    CONCEKNa 

Nebraska  is  one  of  the  country's  great 
agricultural  States.  In  1973,  Nebraska 
accounted  for  $4.2  billion  In  agricultural 
output,  which  is  approximately  5  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total.  For  corn  for 
feed  grain,  the  total  value  of  production 
was  more  than  $1.2  billion;  for  wheat  it 
was  $345  million;  oats  $25  million;  $192 
million  for  soybeans;  and  for  sorghum 
$280  million.  This  represents  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  all  U.S.  com  for 
grain,  more  than  5  percent  of  the  wheat. 
2  percent  of  all  sorghum  for  grain,  and 
approximately  2  percent  of  all  soybean 
production. 

This  year.  Nebraska,  as  well  as  other 
Midwestern  States,  has  been  hurt  by  a 
disastrous  summer  drought.  The  initial 
cost  of  crop  losses  may  amount  to  more 
than  $1.6  billion  and  some  estimates  run 
as  high  as  $2  billion.  The  only  compen- 
sating factor  has  been  the  projected  rise 
In  the  price  of  com  from  last  year's  aver- 
age price  of  $2.25  per  bushel  to  an  esti- 
mated $3.25  per  bushel  this  year.  Any 
imposition  of  expUclt  or  Implicit  export 
controls  would  seriously  deteriorate  even 
this  rise,  by  lowering  the  true  or  fair 
market  price  for  corn  grain. 

Using  the  Nebraska  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates,  this  year's  corn 
grain  crop  will  be  348,750,000  bushels   If 
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the  price  of  this  corn  would  be  held  to 
10-  to  15-percent  below  Its  fair  market 
price,  it  would  result  in  a  direct  loss  of 
income  of  between  $105  to  $155  million. 
Since  this  is  primary  income  which  gen- 
erates other  income  through  the  pur- 
chase of  .♦'arm  inputs,  farmer  consumer 
purchases  and  taxes,  the  total  loss  of  in- 
come will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $210 
to  S310  million  for  com  grain  alone.  For 
wheat,  the  estimated  output  for  Ne- 
braska is  101,500,000  bushels  with  an 
estimated  price  of  $3.87  a  bushel.  If  this 
price  would  fall  by  10  percent,  or  would 
not  rise  an  additional  10-  to  15-percent 
due  to  increased  international  demand, 
the  primary  income  loss  to  Nebraska 
would  be  approximately  $50  to  $60  mil- 
lion, with  a  total  income  loss  of  $80  to 
$120  million. 

Therefore,  the  use  of  implicit  or  ex- 
plicit export  controls  could  directly  cost 
Nebraska  farmers  from  $145  to  $215  mil- 
lion, with  a  total  income  loss  for  Ne- 
braska of  $290  to  $430  million. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  pre- 
dicting grain  prices  is  a  hazardous  un- 
dertaking. However,  in  this  Instance,  it 
seems  obvious  that  any  shutting  off 
major  customers  will  conservatively 
generate  either  a  10-  to  15-percent  fall 
in  current  estimates  or  prevent  what 
would  be  a  10-  to  15-percent  rise  over 
current  estimates  if  a  true,  free,  unre- 
strained, uncontrolled  market  were  to 
prevail.  Therefore,  these  implicit  export 
controls  are  tantamount  to  levying  a 
$300-  to  $400-milllon  tax  on  the  residents 
of  Nebraska. 

This  would  be  neither  fair,  anti-infla- 
tionary or  an  eCacient  or  sensible  man- 
ner in  which  to  conduct  one's  economy. 

SCMMART    AND    POLmCAL    rMPLICA'TIONS 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  Inequities 
of  any  form  of  export  controls,  and  the 
fact  that  they  increase,  rather  than  re- 
duce inflation,  there  are  serious  political 
implications  of  the  erratic  employment 
of  these  controls. 

Certainly,  there  are  few  events  that 
have  done  more  damage  to  our  credi- 
bility— particularly  with  Japan — thsm 
the  single,  arbitrary,  misgtuded  deci- 
sion to  stop  soybean  exports  in  1973.  How 
can  we  realistically  expect  other  major 
oil  consuming  nations  to  trust  and  sup- 
port lis  in  any  Joint  petroleum  policy 
when  we  might  so  dramatically  indicate 
a  selfish  and  arbitrary  manner  of  action 
such  as  this? 

How  can  we  expect  to  encourage  our 
farmers  to  plant  more  to  help  feed  the 
world  in  expectation  of  their  obtaining 
a  fair  market  price  when  our  Govern- 
ment might  act  in  such  a  capricious 
manner? 

Clearly,  we  risk  the  permsment  loss  of 
International  markets  to  Canada  and 
Australia — as  was  the  case  with  soy- 
beans and  Japan — when  we  act  in  such 
an  imprudent  manner. 

The  loss  of  such  markets  would  not 
only  cripple  farmers  because  of  lost  In- 
come, but  also  hurt  the  American  con- 
sumer. History  and  economics  tell  us 
that  the  more  we  produce,  the  less  is 
the  price  for  all.  This  Is  a  direct  benefit 
of  serving  the  largest  market  possible  so 
the  most  modem  and  efficient  production 
methods  can  be  employed.  This  loss  of 


economies  of  scale  in  agriculture  and 
the  resulting  lower  costs  and  prices  is 
further  evidence  that  controls  enhance 
rather  than  decrease  inflation. 

What  damage  will  we  do  to  the  whole 
process  of  detente — which  Is  essentially 
one  of  mutual  trust  and  cooperation — 
when  economic  affairs  are  threatened  to 
be  conducted  in  a  political  vacuum? 

I  have  heard  that  the  sale  of  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union  was  at  least  temporarily 
cancelled  not  because  of  any  direct  harm 
it  would  cause  in  and  of  itself,  but  be- 
cause it  created  a  rationale  for  not  mak- 
ing a  $500  miUion  grain  deal  with  Iran. 
This,  because  Iran  is  a  member  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC),  and  because  the 
combination  would  threaten  to  seriously 
disrupt  orderly  marketing  processes  to 
the  detriment  of  all. 

However,  if  the  United  States  is  to  have 
any  leverage  with  the  OPEC  cartel,  our 
food  exports  are  certainly  a  desirable  ful- 
crum. 

If  the  American  balance  of  payments 
is,  or  will  be,  a  serious  problem  due  to  oil 
payments,  does  It  not  make  eminent 
sense  to  trade  our  most  efficient  product, 
food,  for  theirs,  which  is  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  trade? 

Let  us  not  ever  ask  the  American 
farmer  to  pay  for  our  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions. 

Let  us  use  our  food  exports,  not  as  a 
weapon,  but  as  a  partial  ctire  for  Infla- 
tion and  our  oil  payment  difficulties. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize  by 
stating  that  any  export  controls  on  gram 
and  other  food-related  products  are  dis- 
criminatory, effectively  Impose  a  tax  on 
farmers,  heighten  rather  than  lower  in- 
flation and  do  permanent  damage  to  our 
international  credibility.  This  imder- 
mines  our  attempts  to  achieve  a  true 
cooperative  oil  poUcy  and  meaningful 
detente  with  the  Soviets. 

However,  as  I  stated  previously,  despite 
certata  claims  to  the  contrary,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  Imposed  either 
export  controls  or  embargoes,  it  is  mon- 
itoring these  sales  In  an  effort  to  pre- 
clude any  currently  imforseen  damages 
to  consumers  or  producers  that  could  be 
generated  by  massive,  rapid,  grain  con- 
tracts. My  speech  today  Is  mtended  to 
emphatically  make  this  point  as  well  as 
indicating  the  dangers  of  any  form  of 
export  controls,  with  particulstf  em- 
phasis on  the  effects  on  Nebraska. 


WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEX  STATIS- 
TICS REVKAL  DIRE  ECONOMIC 
FUTURE 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's publication  of  the  Wholesale 
Price  Index  for  September  has  given 
some  people  cause  for  hope  with  regard 
to  the  Nation's  faltering  economy.  But. 
before  we  dance  circles  In  front  of  the 
White  House  singing  our  praise  and  adu- 
lation for  the  administration's  economic 
decisions,  a  closer  look  at  the  wholesale 
price  Index  statistics  reveals  a  more  dire, 
rather  than  more  hopeful,  economic 
future. 

The  following  statistics  reveal  the  in- 
creases in  price  In  certain  major  indus- 
trial categories,  the  total  consequences 


of  v.hich  have  yet  to  be  felt:  September 
1974  against  September  1973. 

Percent 

Refined  petroleum  products up  85.2 

Industrial    chemlcalfi up  67.2 

Agricultural    chemicals up  61.6 

Plastic  resins  and  materials up  87.  6 

Iron  and  steel up  46.1 

NonferroxiB   metals up  43.3 

Crude  oil  (domestic) up  69.1 

Coal up  67.0 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  in  sec- 
ondary mdiistries,  textile  manufactur- 
ers, for  example,  which  depend  on  pe- 
troleum for  feedstock,  cutbacks  have 
begun  to  occur. 

Economist  Matthew  J.  Kerbec  has.  m  a 
recent  letter  to  President  Ford,  described 
what  will  happen  to  our  economy  unless 
prices  in  petroleum  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials are  rolled  back.  He  calls  it  super- 
inflation  recession,  a  phenomenon  virith 
which  we  must  deal  swiftly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Kerbec's  letter  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Qtttput  Systems  Corp., 
Arlington,  Va.,  Oct.  2,  19T4. 
Tbx  PKEsmztrr 
The  White  HotLse 
Washington,  D.C. 

Z>BAK  Ms.  PusmKNT:  This  Is  our  &fih  eco- 
nomic report  to  the  Office  of  the  President, 
imrlng  the  Econotnlc  Summit  meeting  on 
September  28,  1974.  I  asked  the  questloo — 
Are  we  heading  for  a  20%  rate  of  inflation 
slmUar  to  the  experiences  now  being  felt  by 
Japan,  Italy  and  Ora«t  Brttain?  There  waa 
no  answer.  I  can  atate  categorically  that 
when  prices  for  all  products  produced  In  the 
basic  IndustTlee  Increaae  by  an  average  at 
over  69 'v  In  one  year,  we  are  beaded  for  un- 
precedented Inflation  that  will  only  be  ctired 
by  massive  unemployment  If  decisive  govern- 
ment eoonooUc  actions  are  not  unplemented 
In  the  near  future. 

Moe*  of  the  foUowlng  inlormauon  «as 
taken  from  the  study,  Superlnflation  Reces- 
sion— Causes,  KSects  and  Cures,  published 
by  CHitput  Syatems  Corporation.  Arllngtotu 
Virginia.  To  put  the  Infiation /reoeoalon  at 
September  1974  In  perspective,  think  of  the 
Natlfm's  economy  as  a  multl -layered  pyramid 
with  the  apex  repreeentlng  energy  in  all  Ita 
forms.  We  know  that  without  some  nitnimiim 
supply  of  energy  aa  blologlc&l  and  human 
actlTlty  will  stop.  Let  the  first  Uyer  o/  the 
pyramid  represent  the  basic  Industries  such 
as  farm  products,  steel,  copper,  aluminum. 
and  chemicals.  The  second  layer  represents 
In  tanned  late  Industnee  which  Include  ma- 
chine tools,  industrial  products,  motors,  and 
roUer  bearings.  The  third  layer  Includes  the 
finished  goods  industrlee  such  as  pirooeaMd 
foods,  appliances,  home  entertalnfoeot  prod- 
ucts, cars,  airplanes,  clothes  and  non-dur- 
able goods.  Plnally,  the  fourth  and  flrth  lay- 
ers represent  the  wholesale  and  retail  sectors 
of  the  economy.  ConoeptuaUy  each  com- 
pany In  each  layer  Is  linked  to  other  com- 
panies in  the  same  and  other  layers  via  com- 
munications and  transportation  networks. 

Now  let  us  start  at  the  top  of  ths  pyramid 
and  use  the  best  numbers  avaUahle.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  Natkn  will  absorb  about 
SlOS  billion  worth  of  coal,  natural  gas  and 
refined  petroieum  products  tn  1974.  This  is 
approximately  $00  blUlon  higher  than  In 
1973.  Perhaps  the  greetsst  single  manage- 
ment mistake  to  date  was  In  not  evaluating 
the  huge  eSects  this  t60  blllioQ  in  pnc«  in- 
creases at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  would  have 
as  they  ripple  down  through  the  econoouc 
network  distorting  cost,  pnoe  and  profit  re- 
lationships every  step  of  the  way  Cumula- 
tive Price  Ripple  Effects  could  amplify   the 
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$60  billion  Into  $100  billion  at  thdlconsumer 
and  government  buying  level  wltls  the  over- 
all effect  bein«  that  little  of  tljls  buying 
power  will  be  recycled  back  Into  l^e  buying 
power  pool  In  terms  of  wage  Incicases  and 
dividends  lu  the  short  term.  In  the  Jong  term 
there  may  be  some  productive  benefits  in  ex- 
panded plant  capacity.  However  tftls  Is  not 
a  primary  concern  In  a  recession  period. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  inveqtorles  are 
building  up  In  the  retail,  wholesale  and  fin- 
ished goods  manufacturing  levejs  of  the 
economy.  Some  analysts  take  conifort  from 
the  fact  that  the  basic  industrleB  are  still 
booming  and  do  not  realize  that  In  a  Cost- 
Push  Inflation-recession  episode,  when  the 
economy  Is  switching  from  a  boom  Into  a  re- 
cession, the  basic  hidustrles  are  Among  the 
last  to  feel  the  effects  of  consumer  buying 
resistance.  This  assertion  Is  easlfy  checked 
by  reviewing  the  earnings  of  the  compa:iles 
producing  basic  products  and  comparing 
them  with  earnings  In  the  finished  goods  In- 
dustries and  some  wholesale  and  retail  op- 
erations. 

Let  lis  examine  prices  In  all  that  basic  In- 
dustries which  consume  relattve  large 
amounts  of  energy  In  all  forms.  Fo<  example, 
energy  consists  of  about  4.3%  of  the  raw 
material  costs  for  producing  fertilizer  and 
farms  used  an  estimated  6.5  bUll<^  gallons 
of  luel  In  1973.  Thus,  a  15  cent  lijcrea.se  In 
the  price  of  fuels  adds  $975  million  dollars 
to  the  farm  bill.  Energy  represents  about 
30%  of  material  costs  for  producing  steel. 
About  25"^;  of  total  steel  production  Is  used 
In  the  construction  Industry  and  20!^^  In  tlie 
automotive  Industry.  Many  of  ua  dokiot  real- 
ize that  gasoline  represent*  less  t^an  50% 
(f  all  refined  petroleum  products  at>d  much 
of  this  Is  used  In  the  commercial  tr*isporta- 
tlon  sectors  of  the  economy,  which  tlves  rise 
to  pervasive  Independent  price  rlppfe  effects. 
In  addition,  the  cost  of  electricity  has  m- 
crensed  over  55%  In  the  last  yeaf  and  ts 
creating  and  propagating  new  prtee  ripple 
effects  in  all  Industries. 

There  Is  an  alarming  mlscoKiceptlon 
among  some  government  analysts  c<*icernlng 
Coat-I*U3h  Induced  Inflation  and  fecesslon. 
Some  of  them  believe  that  large  en«-gy  price 
Increases  sure  passed  directly  through  a  re- 
finery or  a  company  without  being  marked 
up  to  maintain  profit  margins.  TTje  Whole- 
sale Price  Index  for  Augtist  1974  sfcows  that 
the  price  of  crude  petroleum  wect  up  by 
79%  In  one  year.  According  to  the  1972 
Census  of  Manufacturers  for  Petroleum  R«- 
flnmg  Issued  In  January  1974,  th#  cost  for 
crude  petroleum  was  $15,523  blllloo  m  1972 
and  the  value  of  Industry  shlpmetgts  for  re- 
fined petroleum  products  amounted  to 
$26,580  billion.  That  Is.  crude  petroleum  rep- 
resent«  about  .58''-.  of  the  selling  price  of 
reflned  petroleum  products.  If  tills  was  a 
straight  pass  through,  the  selling  price  would 
be  expected  to  go  up  by  46.82%  (0.79  x  58) 
However,  the  same  Index  shows  th»t  reflned 
petroleum  product  went  up.  not  by  46.83  but 
87.2%.  Thus,  the  selling  price  far  reflned 
petroleum  products  had  a  Cost-push  In- 
crease due  to  raw  materials  of  45.88%  and  a 
Profit  Margin-Push  of  31.4%  This  Is  only 
one  example  of  Price  Ripple  Effects  imd  their 
explosive  effects  on  selling  prices.  In  the  past 
year  prices  for  products  producefl  In  the 
basic  Industries  have  gone  up  more  than  any 
other  time  In  the  history  of  tlje  United 
States.  Specifically,  in  the  past  two  months 
coal  increased  by  11%  (68.8%  for  Oie  year); 
reflned  petroleimi  products  up  6%  (87  J  %  for 
the  year):  industrial  chemicals  np  13.8% 
(62.1%  for  the  year);  agricultural  chemicals 
up  17  4%  (48.1%  for  the  year);  plaatlc  resln.s 
up  13.77o  (72.2%  for  the  year);  nan-ferrous 
metals  up  45.3%  for  the  year:  farm  products 
up  11.8'^  (-11.3%  for  the  year)  and  grains 
up  22.6%   (4  2%  for  the  year) . 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  be  a  professional 
economist  to  know  that  a  profit»orlented 
economic  system  cannot  endure  in  any  pre- 


dictable manner  with  pricing  pressures  of 
this  magnitude  As  tliese  Inoreuses  spread 
throughout  all  levels  of  the  economy  there 
will  be  a  number  of  damaging  effects.  Com- 
panies producing  etsentlal  Itenxs  will  be  able 
to  riiLse  t.f!l!ng  prices  to  cover  these  massive 
cost  lncrea.ses  and  thLs  will  contribute  to  In- 
flation. Companies  producing  non-essential 
foods  will.  In  many  cases,  find  It  difficult  to 
p.is.s  on  the  Inflated  costs  In  the  form  of 
lower  proMt  margins,  strikes,  potential  bank- 
ruptcies, production  cutbacks,  bank  failures 
und  unemployment. 

The  comments  by  Senator  James  Abourezk 
appearing  on  Page  32525  of  the  Septem- 
ber 25.  1974  Congressional  Record,  shows  the 
growing  awareness  of  Members  of  Congress 
to  the  massive  con.sequences  of  energy  In- 
duced Inflation.  Senator  AboureaJc  said, 
■While  the  price  of  OPEC  oil  Increased  225''; 
since  last  October  we  Import  only  15',"o  of 
our  total  energy  needs  from  the  OPEC  cartel. 
The  other  85%  Is  furnished  by  domestic 
State.s  ■■  He  commented  that  by  not  publiciz- 
ing this  fact,  It  was  equivalent  t/i  creating 
a  smoke  screen  for  the  domestic  oil  industry 
One  of  the  fundamental  questions  con- 
lernuig  government  management  Ls — Why 
was  the  coal,  natural  gas  and  crude  oil  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  allowed  to  In- 
crease In  the  same  massive  proportions  as 
the  Imported  oil''  These  energy  price  In- 
creases have  been  a  primary  cau.se  In  raising 
prices  In  the  basic  Industries  which  are 
heavy  users  of  energy  In  all  forms. 

The  tragedy  in  September  1974  Is  that  we 
are  still  treating  the  Inflation,  recession  as  a 
Demand  Pull  situation  rather  than  a  Cost 
Push  episode  created  and  propagated  from 
the  top  of  the  pyramid.  There  have  been  re- 
ports that  some  government  advisers  have 
advocated  a  10  cent  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
a  gallon  of  gasoline.  This  will  siphon  an- 
other $10  billion  out  of  the  buying  power 
pool  and  will  further  aggravate  recession  and 
unemployment  Also,  If  old  domestically  pro- 
duced crude  oil  and  natural  gas  are  com- 
pletely deregulated  It  will  add  another  $40 
to  $50  billion  to  Inflation. 

It  la  not  po.'islble  to  overemphasize  the 
adverse  effects  these  price  Increases  will  have 
In  terms  of  Inflation,  wages,  production  cut- 
backs, recession  and  unemployment.  The 
price  Increases  stemming  from  the  basic  in- 
dustries are  events  that  had  their  counter- 
part In  Japan.  Italy  and  Oreat  Britain.  The 
United  States  is  not  far  behind  and  will 
catch  up  faster  If  the  Ford  Administration 
forces  up  the  prices  for  energy  still  further 
In  the  foregoing  dLscusslon  It  was  em- 
phasized that  the  price  Increases  in  basic 
Industries  and  price  ripple  effects  had  the 
potential  to  add  $100  billion  to  consumer 
prices.  At  an  annual  average  wage  rat*  of 
$10,(X)0  each  $10  bUUon  of  lost  buying  power 
has  the  potential,  at  some  point,  to  wipe  out 
one  million  Jobs  which  will  add  one  more 
percentage  point  to  the  unemployment  rate 
If  the  trend  In  price  Increases  If  allowed  U^ 
continue  unemployment  can  easily  reach 
10  or  11%  within  a  year.  The  ultimate  dan- 
ger In  thts  situation  is  that  Inflation,  as  bad 
as  It  Ls,  Is  still  a  problem  In  which  most 
people  have  choices  of  action — on  the  other 
hand,  massive  unemployment  Ls  a  problem 
In  survival.  There  ts  no  one  that  can  predict 
Individual  behavior  under  conditions  of 
mass  unemployment,  particularly  when 
much  of  the  economic  disruptions  could 
have  been  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that  there 
are  no  more  proposals  for  price  deregulation 
of  natural  gas  or  crude  oil  or  massive  In- 
creases in  gasoline  taxes  without  an  In  depth 
economic  impact  analysis  of  how  these  In- 
creases will  affect  prices.  Inflation,  wages, 
recession.  Interest  rates  and  unemployment 
Price  Increases  In  the  past  were  allowed 
without  thLs  type  of  analysis  and  this  Is  a 
primary  reason  for  today's  economic  crisis.  I 
would  like  to  again  emphasize  that  the  over- 


riding economic  problem  is  not  one  of  excess 
prolits   or   return   on   Investment- — It    is   the 
survival    of   our    economic    system    lu    some 
predictable  form. 
Sincerely, 

Matthew  J.  Ktrbec. 

President. 


ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
has  now  passed  H  R.  11510.  the  energy 
reorganization  act.  The  purpose  of  this 
act  Is  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  cer- 
tain functions  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  a  new  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  nuclear  energy  commission  to 
promote  the  more  efHclent  management 
and  regulation  of  nuclear  matters. 

The  Energ>'  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  commonly  referred  to  as 
ERDA.  is  to  be  an  Independent  agency 
with  the  broad  function  of  doing  research 
and  development  in  all  passible  sources 
of  energy.  Its  objective  is  to  develop  those 
energy  technologies  necessary  to  give  our 
country  the  capability  to  attain  energy 
self-sufficiency  at  an  early  date  while  at 
the  ."^ame  time  insuring  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  The  act  also  establishes  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commi.s.slon  as  an 
independent  regulatory  commission  to 
promote  a  well  balanced,  but  closely  su- 
pervised, regulation  of  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding nuclear  power  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  93d  Congress  has 
not  pa.ssed  any  legislation  more  impor- 
tant than  tlie  Energy-  Reorganization  Act 
iH.R.  11510).  The  health,  welfare,  and. 
indeed,  the  very  high  standard  of  living 
we  enjoy  in  this  country,  are  directly  de- 
pendent on  continued  economical  sup- 
plies of  energy.  Inexpensive  supplies  of 
energy  are  necessary  to  produce  tlie  food 
we  eat,  to  move  the  vehicles  we  use  for 
transportation,  for  heating  and  cooling 
our  homes  and  buildings,  for  producing 
fiber  for  clothing  and  other  punx)6es, 
and  for  our  recreation. 

Without  sufiScient  economically  sound 
supplies  of  energy,  unemployment  will 
skyrocket  and  there  will  be  no  hope  of 
halting  inflation.  Further,  we  will  see 
our  international  balance  of  payments 
continue  to  become  increasingly  unfavor- 
able because  we  will  have  to  import  huge 
amounts  of  oil.  gas.  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials and  will  be  unable  to  produce  and 
export  enough  products  to  balance  the 
books. 

Oil  is  getting  more  expensive.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  the  consortium  of  oil 
countries  announced  a  12  percent  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  crude  oil  to  be  ef- 
fective in  December.  Our  trade  bsJance 
in  the  month  of  August  alone  was  nega- 
tive by  $1.13  billion,  largely  because  of 
the  enormous  quantities  of  oil  we  must 
import;  that  negative  balance  is  due  to 
get  larger.  It  is  imperative  for  this  coun- 
try to  become  energy  independent  as 
soon  as  possible;  but  Project  Independ- 
ence will  achieve  the  same  effective  re- 
sults as  Project  Apollo  only  through  an 
aggressive,  sustained  research  and  de- 
velopment effort. 

There  are  no  short  term  solutions  to 
the  energy  crisis  the  Nation  Is  facing.  For 
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the  short  term,  conservation  stemming 
from  an  energy  consciousness  is  neces- 
sarj'.  But,  our  people  must  know  that 
their  Government  is  doing  all  that  cbh  be 
done  to  provide  for  future  energy  needs 
at  reasonable  costs.  And  It  is  the  Con- 
gress that  must  pro\'ide  the  necessary 
leadership  for  that  consciousness  and 
hope.  Mr.  President,  no  single  act  better 
demonstrates  that  leadership  than  our 
enactment  of  H.R.  11510,  which  will  now 
get  our  energy  research  and  development 
activities  organized  and  accelerated.  This 
act  is  a  major  step  toward  the  long  term 
prosperity,  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 


HARASSMENT  OF  AMERICAN  BUSI- 
NESS BY  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  seri- 
ousness of  these  times,  characterized  by 
rising  prices,  loss  of  purchasing  power, 
fear  of  increasing  unemployment,  flight 
of  American  dollars  abroad  as  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  grows  all  under- 
score one  stark  fact:  unrelenting  and  in- 
creasing harassment  of  American  busi- 
ness by  Government. 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States  has 
given  first  priority  to  this  pervasive, 
frightening  problem.  He  has  called  in 
leaders  and  representatives  of  all  groups 
to  attend  conferences  across  this  land. 
Labor,  industry,  manufacturers,  profes- 
sionals, scientists,  economists,  farmers, 
governors,  mayors,  and  6E>ecial  consumer 
groups  testified  at  length. 

But  one  person,  Mary  Lawrence,  dis- 
tilled the  important  facts  best. 

Americans  would  do  well  to  ponder 
&Qd  heed  her  warning.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  her  remarks  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Spkbcb  by  Mart  Lawkkncx 

Mr  President,  Mr.  Secrertary,  ladles  and 
gentlemen, 

In  the  advertising  business,  you  get  an  in- 
side view  of  a  wide  variety  of  oonsumers, 
businesses — and  government — which  is  the 
biggest  business  of  them  all. 

Since  1960,  government  has  Increased 
pending  on  programs  other  than  defence 
309  9i. 

In  the  same  period,  I've  seen  antl-buslness 
feeling  grow  in  almost  direct  proportion  to 
increased  government  spending. 

Testerday  some  Congressmen  and  labor 
leaders  spoke  as  though  a  socialized  state  and 
nationalization  of  business  were  their  goal. 

This  anti-business  trend  is  stirprlsing  when 
you  consider  that  over  80%  of  all  taxes  are 
generated  by  busloeas — through  corporate 
profits,  social  sectulty  taxes,  taxes  paid  by 
people  employed  by  buslnees,  and  other  busi- 
ness taxes. 

Ifs  also  surprising  when  you  consider  that 
people  need  business  to  prosper  so  that  they 
can  work  In  oonfldence — Increase  their 
wages— and  Improve  their  standards  of 
living. 

It's  surprising,  too,  wlien  we  can  see  the 
problems  Italy  has  and  England  has  as  warn- 
ings. 

The  United  Srfcatee'  first  national  priority 
should  be  to  help  Its  buslneaees  succeed  in 
world  marked  and  to  nourish  them  bo  they 
can  provide  high  employment  and  higher 
salaries. 

In  this  regard.  111  speak  to  the  regulatory 
fever  In  government. 


It  has  created  so  many  restrictions  ai»d 
controls,  a  grei&i  many  businessmen  operate 
defensively  rather  than  aggressively. 

With  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission and  line-of -business  reporting,  gov- 
ernment has  gone  too  far  in  Its  obvious  pas- 
sion to  run  busineee  itself. 

There  is  so  much  uncertainty — and  even 
fear — of  government  in  business,  many  busi- 
nessmen are  less  willing  to  Innovate  or  risk 
very  much  on  the  future. 

Americans  will  end  up  paying  a  high  price 
for  this  time  of  withdrawal. 

A  lot  of  government  controls  are  created 
in  the  name  of  the  consumer. 

They  may  be  noble  in  Intent — but  I've 
watched  government  controlling  business  on 
an  everyday,  working  level. 

And  a  lot  of  regulations  deal  with  trivia; 

A  lot  are  confusing; 

A  lot  are  impossible; 

And  the  waste  of  time  and  energies  :s 
enormous. 

If  you  added  up  the  cost  of  the  efforts  of 
government  regulations  lu  all  industries.  It 
would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  major  factors 
la  higher  prices. 

Business  can't  possibly  absorb  the  entire 
cost.  So  the  consumer  is  paying  for  it,  too. 

In  research  we  do,  I've  seen  that  the  con- 
sumer does  not  want  to  pay  for  so  much 
government  in  the  way  of  higher  prices. 

For  example,  most  pec^le  resented  the  pre- 
Eumptuousness  of  government  attempting  to 
force  them  to  use  seat  belts.  They  were  bitter 
when  they  had  to  pay  for  those  belts. 

There  are  thousands  of  government  regu- 
lations that  are  more  hidden  than  seat  belts, 
gobbling  up  consumer  dollars  and  choking 
business. 

I  tuge  you  and  Congress  to  stop — don't  add 
any  more  agencies  and  controls  for  at  least 
two  years. 

And  I  tirge  you  to  charge  the  Wage  and 
Price  Committee  with  the  responsibility  to 
recommend  eliminating  legislation  and 
agencies  that  are  obsolete  or  are  a  mistake 
and  are  adding  to  costs. 

I've  also  seen  signs  that  many  people  feel 
they  are  paying  too  many  taxes  for  too  many 
government  programs.  "They  feel  nobody  in 
government — Republican  or  Democrat — la 
listening  to  them. 

Tou  are  listening  to  many  experts  here,  but 
any  program  you  create  depends  on  the  co- 
operation of  the  people.  I  think  you  should 
find  a  new  way  to  listen  to  them,  too. 

You  can  listen  to  them  through  a  poll.  But 
the  average  poll  would  be  too  simple. 

For  example,  if  you  were  to  ask  someone  If 
he  or  she  Is  In  favor  of  a  consumer  or  social 
program  that  sounds  good,  he  or  she  would 
say  "Yes". 

But  If  you  gave  that  same  person  $100  and 
then  asked  him  to  either  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams he  wanted — or  to  keep  the  *100  for 
himself — the  replies  would  be  more  Illumi- 
nating. 

I  reconunend  that  you  employ  Yankelovlch 
or  Gallup  to  conduct  a  National  Study  for 
the  President  and  Congress.  It  is  possible  to 
create  a  study  that  presents  altematives  and 
hears  just  how  much  government  involve- 
ment people  really  want  to  pay  for  In  prices 
and  taxes. 

On  my  experience,  I'd  stake  a  bet  you'll 
find  they  don't  want  to  pay  as  much  for 
government  as  they  are  now  paying. 


KELLY  AIR  FORCE  BASE.  SAN 
ANTONIO,  TEX..  AIDS  HONDU- 
RAS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  together  with 
a  letter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Statement  bt  Senator  Bentsen 

Texans  always  respond  to  the  plight  of 
those  struck  by  natural  disaster  as  was  the 
case  following  the  hurricane  which  devas- 
tated much  of  Honduras.  With  the  help  of 
the  Air  Force,  a  great  many  donated  supplies 
from  San  Antonio  were  flown  to  the  victims 
of  the  recent  hurricane.  The  effort  was  well 
organized  and  efficient  and  to  show  the  ap- 
preciation that  was  felt  for  the  military's 
help,  I  recently  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

I  Include  a  copy  od  that  letter  in 
the  Recoed  at  this  point:  , 

UJS.  Sekate, 
Washington,    DC,    October    10,    1947. 
Hon.  John  L.  McLccas, 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  The  Pentagon,  Washington. 
B.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Secketabt:  Following  the  recent 
tragic  hurricane  In  Honduras  the  civic 
minded  citizens  of  San  Antonio.  Texsus,  un- 
dertook a  project  to  provide  relief  supplies 
to  the  victims  of  that  dlaaster. 

Military  and  civilian  personnel  at  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base  joined  in  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary know-how  and  assistance  to  prepare 
these  supplies  for  shipment  while  members 
of  the  Kelly,  .\ir  Force  Logistics  Command. 
and  Air  Force  Headquarters  staff  secured  ap- 
proval for  an  emergency  airlift  of  some  of 
the  most  critically  needed  supplies  to 
Honduras. 

As  a  Senator  from  Texas,  I  take  great  pride 
In  tills  outstanding  cooperative  effort  and 
humanitarian  gesture. 

Please  extend  my  sincere  thanks  to  those 
members  of  the  Air  Force  tecun,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  for  their  great  service  la 
this  time  of  need. 
Sincerely, 

Llotd   Bentsen. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AND  THE  INFLATIONARY  SPI- 
RAL—OPPORTUNITY FOR  COST 
CUTTING 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  5e\<.ral  news  articles  in  the 
past  few  days  concerning  the  future  size 
of  the  Defense  Department's  budget  for 
fiscal  1976.  Apparently,  there  is  a  debate 
of  considerable  magnitude  now  occurring 
within  the  administration  on  this  issue. 

The  Congress  is  rarely  consulted  on 
such  budgetary  questions  in  advance  of 
the  final  submission  of  the  President's 
budget  in  January.  However,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  let  President 
Ford  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  know 
of  my  general  thinking  on  this  matter. 

I  believe  that  this  Nation's  very  tragic 
and  unfortunate  economic  crisis  now  of- 
fers the  Defense  Department  an  extraor- 
dinary opportunity.  While  I  recognize  the 
tremendous  toll  that  Inflation  takes  on 
the  purchasing  power  of  families  as  well 
as  on  governmental  agencies,  the  Na- 
tion's inflationarj-  spiral  should  be  per- 
mitted to  force  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  take  a  critical  look  at  its  pro- 
grams and  policies  in  light  of  reduced 
budgetar>'  levels  and  sharply  declining 
purchasing  power. 

If  the  President  grants  the  Defense 
Department  the  large  budgetary  increase 
many  military  policymakers  believe  are 
needed  to  cushion  the  impact  of  inflation, 
then  the  profligate  waste  which  we  all 
know  exists  in  the  Defense  Department 
will  continue. 

Why  should  the  Defense  Department 
be  allowed  to  escape  the  close  examina- 
tion of  its  programs  and  budgetary  al- 
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locations  that  Inflation  now  forces  upon 
other  agencies  and  American  families? 
I  see  no  reason  why  an  opportunity  for 
cost  cutting,  an  opportunity  for  belt- 
tightening,  an  opportunity  for  policy  re- 
view should  be  lost  at  the  Pentagon  dur- 
ing these  tough  times. 

While  I  recognize  tliat  inflation  may 
take  a  toll  on  certain  programs  and  proj- 
ects which  our  military  leaders  consider 
Important.  I  beheve  ttjat  inflation  will 
not  weaken  our  national  security  If  the 
Pentagon  is  willing  to  conduct  a  proper 
and  thorough  review  of  its  procurement 
programs  and  personnel  policies. 

In  granting  the  Defense  Department 
large  increases  in  its  proposed  fiscal  1976 
budget,  the  President  ?iould  be  making 
a  serious  error.  He  wcmld  be  retreating 
on  his  public  statement  that  no  budget 
was  sacrosanct.  And  he  would  be  allow- 
ing our  military  poUcymaJters  to  avoid 
making  the  critical  choices  which  must 
be  made  in  the  area  of  defense  spending 
when  our  national  policy  is  one  of  fiscal 
restraint. 

I  and  other  interested  Members  of  the 
Congress  stand  ready  to  cooperate  and 
help  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  this  ef- 
fort during  the  coming  month3.  But  I  and 
many  other  Members  will  oppose  budg- 
etary- increases  in  the  name  of  national 
security  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
falls  to  conduct  an  Intensive  cost  reduc- 
tion operation  of  its  programs  and  prior- 
ities. 


October  li,  1971^ 


As  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Eacleton's 
amendments  to  immediately  cut  off  aid 
to  Turkey.  I  deeply  regret  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  247  was  adopted,  par- 
ticularly after  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate overwhelmingly  voted  to  cut  off  aid  to 
Turkey.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  strong 
stand  now  against  aggression  and  for  a 
fair  settlement  that  would  recognize  the 
full  rights  of  the  Greek  Cyprlots  is  most 
Important  to  stability  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  area. 


THE  ECONOMY  BELONGS  TO  THE 
PEOPLE 


CYPRUS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  deep  concern  about  the  Sen- 
ate adoption  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
247,  authorizing  the  President  to  suspend, 
in  the  case  of  Turkey,  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  section  505(d)  of  the 
Foreign  Asslstajice  Act  of  1961  and  sec- 
tion 3(c)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act. 

These  statutes  positively  state  that  a 
nation  violating  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  United  States  provides  mili- 
tary assistance  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
further  assistance  Turkey  has  clearly 
violated  these  conditions,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  law  in  this  regard  could  set 
a  dangerous  precedent  In  the  future 
when  other  U.S.  aid  recipients  contem- 
plate acts  of  aggression.  This  should 
have  been  a  clear-cut  Issue.  The  U.S. 
Government,  In  carr>'tng  out  Its  laws, 
should  have  warned  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, as  it  had  in  the  jiast,  that  an  inva- 
sion of  Cyprus  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  conditions  on  which  the  aid  agree- 
ment was  reached  and  that,  on  violation 
of  these  conditions,  aid  would  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Not  only  am  I  concerned  about  the 
dangerous  precedent  set  by  this  blatant 
disregard  of  our  laws.  I  regret  that  this 
suspension  of  the  law  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Turkish  Army  is  In  need  of 
additional  arms  and  supplies.  A  cutoff  of 
U.S.  aid  now.  the  principal  source  of  sup- 
ply for  the  Turks,  would  make  It  difficult 
for  the  Turks  to  continue  to  hold  40  per- 
cent of  Cyprus  and  consequently,  en- 
courage them  to  withdraw  forces. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in 
a  special  session  of  the  60th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities  in  Boston. 

The  purpose  of  the  special  session  was 
to  discuss  and  to  debate  the  President's 
Economic  Summit  Conference,  held  a  few 
days  earlier.  The  universal  concern  of 
those  attending  was  that  the  human  ele- 
ment of  inflation— the  personal  tragedies 
caused  by  the  effects  of  inflation  on  the 
poor,  the  sick  and  the  elderly— not  be 
Ignored  as  the  President  and  his  eco- 
nomic advisers  look  for  opportunities  to 
reduce  federal  spending. 

It  was  a  valuable  and,  for  me.  a  re- 
warding discussion.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  formal  statement 
which  was  adopted  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  response  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Charities  to  the  White 
House  Economic  Summit  Conference. 
"The  Economy  Belongs  to  the  People  " 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Economy  Bexongs  to  thb  Pkoplb 
Pre.sideni  Oerald  Ford  has  recognized  that 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  belongs 
to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not 
just  to  certain  special  Interest*.  Thxia  he  In- 
vited a  range  of  public  interest  groups  to 
Join  In  the  recent  discu.sslon  on  inflation 
and  the  devastating  recession  and  growing 
unemployment  hitting  our  country.  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  was 
invited  and  took  part  m  the  President's  "eco- 
nomic summit"  meeting. 

The  Conference  disagreed  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's identlflcatlon  of  federal  spend- 
ing as  the  root  cause  of  the  inflation  and  Its 
push  to  cut  the  budget  as  the  solution.  We 
particularly  disagree  with  the  emphaste  on 
cutting  approprlatlona  for  domestic  social 
programs  which  are  designed  to  serve  the  very 
people  who  are  already  bearing  more  than 
their  share  of  the  burden  of  inflation.  The 
Conference  la  concerned  for  the  victims  of 
both  the  Inflation  and  the  recetsion:  the 
worker,  the  elderly,  the  needy,  those  on  fixed 
Incomes.  The  Conference  la  concsmed  for  the 
health  of  the  whole  economy,  because  the 
economy  belongs  to  the  peopie. 

We  wish  to  caU  attention  to  some  baale 
facts  about  the  economy  which  have  been 
obscured  In  the  White  House  summit  con- 
ference and  by  the  Administration's  eco- 
nomic planners.  We  suggest  some  practical 
steps  President  Pord  can  take  now  and  In 
the  near  future  to  combat  Inflation  and  to 
protect  the  people  from  the  ravages  of 
recession. 
Below  we  out.lne  why  the  Federal  budgvt 


for  social  programs  should  not  be  cut  thoueh 
we  do  agree  that  "not  aU  Federal  progratM 
are  sacrosanct."  Rather,  we  urge  a  necessary 
Increase  in  appropriations  for  the  social 
programs  for  the  worker,  the  elderly,  the 
children  and  the  needy,  not  only  to  overcome 
the  inflationary  Impact  which  has  cut  these 
programs,  but  to  protect  the  most  vulnerable 
people  In  our  country  against  the  conse- 
quences  of  the  recession.  In  addition  we  out- 
line what  the  President  can  do  now  about 
oil  costs,  about  food  costs,  about  hoxislne 
Interest  and  utility  costs.  We  also  stut©  how 
we  believe  the  tax  system  should  be  corrected 
to  Increase  revenues  to  meet  the  social  costs 
of  inflation  and  to  ease  the  burden  of  infla- 
tion on  the  average  worker  and  the  poor 

The  mean  Income  of  96%  of  our  country'a 
famUies  has  leveled  off  and  declined  since 
1969,'  and  that  doesn't  even  count  the  added 
burden  of  Inflation.  Nearly  e^^c  of  our  workers 
are  unemployed.  The  people  want  President 
Pord  to  take  action  on  the  problems  In  our 
economy  now. 

What  are  the  problems  and  what  can  the 
President  do  about  them? 

vtrcMFUsrttxTn  Attn  wages 
The  unemployment  rate  Is  approaching 
the  6%  figure."  One  of  the  notable  aspects 
of  the  present  unemployment  is  that  it  ia 
not  only  the  unskilled  but  the  skilled  crafts- 
man  who  is  suffering,  and  particularly 
Blacks,  Mexican  Americana  and  Puerto 
Rlcans. 

The  Administration  suggests  acceptance  of 
high  unemployment  to  cut  demand  for  goods 
and  services  as  the  cost  of  controlling  Infla- 
tion. But  such  a  proposal  Is  literally  exploita- 
tion of  workers  and  their  famUle*.  It  Is  based 
on  the  highly  quesUonable  assumption  that 
inflation  In  the  United  States  today  Is  due  to 
excessive  demand,  an  assumption  quMtloned 
by  many  of  the  nation's  leading  •conomlsts.' 
A  more  realistic  analysis  of  our  present 
Inflation  would  note  the  general  lack  of  con- 
fidence In  goremment.  the  role  of  world  wide 
hunger  and  consequent  need  and  demand  for 
goods,  increased  oil  costs,  and  profiteering  in 
some  industries. 

President  Pord  can  re^ond  to  the  problem 
of  unemployment.  The  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973  provides 
a  very  limited  $350  mUIlon  for  public  service 
Jobs  in  communities  with  unemployment 
rates  U  fl''2%.  This  coiild  perhaps  provide 
Jobs  for  40,000  people.  There  are  over 
5,000.000  unemployed  in  the  United  States 
looking  for  work.'  and  countless  more  who 
have  been  demoralized  and  given  up  the 
search. 

Senator  Javlta  has  proposed  amending 
the  Act  to  provide  (4  bUUon  for  public  em- 
ployment. President  Pord  should  use  his 
Influence  to  obtain  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment before  the  election,  and  thereby  seek 
to  lower  the  unemployment  rate.  He  should 
not  accept  the  advice  of  his  economic  coun- 
sellor. Mr.  Greenspan,  who  thinks  that  a  5% 
unemployment  rate  should  be  accepted  u 
normal  and  healthy  because  It  "tacreaaes 
the  worker's  freedom  to  search  for  better 
Jobs." 

The  President  should  also  urge  quick 
Congressional  action  to  Improve  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  system.  In  1973.  for 
example,  the  average  weekly  benefit  was  only 
$58.50.  less  than  the  poverty  standard  for  ■ 
family  of  four,  and  unemployment  Insurance 
covered  only  38%  of  the  total  numbw  ot 
unemployed  workers." 

Finally,  some  have  been  calling  for  wage 
and  price  controls.  We  want  to  say  that  a 
return  to  the  kind  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols we  recently  had  is  completely  unac- 
ceptable. Those  were  only  wage  controls,  with 
no  one  to  enXoroe  controls  on  gaUoplng  prkws. 
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While  public  service  employment  Is  essen- 
tial now  to  protect  the  famUles  of  the  worker, 
It  seems  obvious  to  us  that  as  old  Jobs  in  our 
economy  disappear,  i.ew  forms  of  work  In 
the  service  field  must  be  created.  In  addition 
a  fair  Income  program  designed  to  guarantee 
an  adequate  standard  of  living  for  all  workers 
and  for  those  who  cannot  work  because  of 
disabUlty,  dislocation  or  social  needs  is  long 
overdue. 

ENESGY    COSTS 

Tie  steep  Increases  hi  gas.  oil  and  coal 
prices  permeate  the  economy.  40'"^  increases 
m  gas  and  oU  costs  and  60%  In  fuel  oU  and 
coal  affect  families  directly  as  they  attempt 
to  light  and  heat  their  homes  and  operate 
their  cars." 

Action  must  be  taken  now  to  control  en- 
ergv  and  fuel  prices,  and  where  appropriate, 
roll  them  back.  Profits  of  22  of  the  largest 
US  oil  companies  increased  over  SO'/.  In  1973 
and  could  reach  twice  this  level  In  1974.^  If 
this  should  happen,  after-tax  profit  rates, 
on  equity,  of  large  oil  companies  would  reach 
a'.most  30%,  roughly  triple  the  rates  for 
other  Industries. 

President  Ford  has  means  at  his  disposal 
to  avert  such  profiteering  and  he  should  use 
them. 

In  this  context  a  staff  paper  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  recently  urged  utility 
commissions  to  permit  rate  Increases  that 
would  provide  a  return  on  common  stock 
eo.uity  of  IS'^f .»  Such  action  brings  into  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  the  Administration's 
desire  to  combat  Infiatlon. 

FOOD   COSTS • 

Food  prices  have  risen  about  14  "^c  In  the 
past  year.  And  the  government's  own  statis- 
tics show  that  the  cost  of  living  for  the  poor 
has  climbed  nearly  20",  higher  than  for  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  Since  food  is  a  substantial 
part  of  the  budget  of  the  average  family,  the 
increase  here  accounts  for  SO'"?  of  the  total 
Increase  hi  living  costs  Yet  the  fanner's 
share  of  the  consumer's  retail  food  dollar. 
after  Increasing  brlefiy  to  $.52  has  dropped 
to  about  $.39.  Food  processors  and  retailers 
have  not  passed  on  these  lower  farm  prlce.s 
to  the  consumer,  but  have  kept  prices  up  to 
maximize  their  profits.  In  many  food  lines — 
:or  example,  bread,  cereal,  meat — three  of 
four  corporations  or  conglomerates  dominate 
the  market,  controlling  over  60 '7  and  as  high 
as  87':;  of  the  product.  With  such  control 
they  can  fix  prices  artificially  high. 

These  same  mammoth  corporations  also 
have  the  buying  power  to  force  farmers  to  ac- 
cept depressed  prices,  hurting  especially  the 
small  and  medium  size  farmer — but  they  do 
not  sh8U-e  such  lower  costs  with  the  con- 
sumer. In  addition  they  have  been  quietly 
buying  up  huge  chunks  of  the  nation's  agri- 
cultural land. 

President  Ford  should  press  detailed  In- 
vestigation of  the  dominant  food  corpora- 
tioTiS  and  pursue  vigorous  anti-trust  action 
where  Indicated  If  meaningful  competition 
i.s  to  be  restored  to  the  food  Industry.  For 
several  years  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
seemed  ready  to  pursue  fair  and  vigorous 
anti-trust  enforcement  against  the  conglom- 
erates, and  we  strongly  urge  that  the  De- 
partment not  be  held  back  any  longer. 

HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Hleh  Interest  rates,  encouraged  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  have  seriously  hurt 
many  famUles,  small  businesses  and  local 
(governments  seeking  to  raise  funds.  They 
have  especially  hurt  the  housing  Industry 
wliich  Is  In  a  serious  depression.  The  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  buying  a  $25,000  house  at  10^. 
interest  rather  than  e'"-  Is  $19,800  over  the 
25  year  life  of  a  mortgage."  How  many  fam- 
ilies with  children  can  afford  that  Increase? 

A  combination  of  the  highest  Interest 
rates  since  the  CIvU  War  plus  other  building 
costs  have  virtually  excluded  three  out  of 
four  families  from  the  home  buying  market 
and  led  to  high  rates  of  unemployment  In 
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the  buUdlng  trades — up  to  SO'^c  or  more  In 
some  major  cities." 

President  Ford  should  not  wait  to  urge  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  ease  further  Its  re- 
straint on  credit,  especially  for  the  housing 
Industry.  And  the  President  can  give  leader- 
ship to  require  banks  to  channel  a  meaning- 
ful share  of  their  loans  to  finance  low  and 
middle  Income  housing  at  reasonable  Interest 
rates.  The  Nixon  Administration's  action 
which  shifted  interest  subsidies  to  upper  In- 
come people  must  be  rolled  back  to  aid  those 
hurting  most. 

THE    FEDERAL    BCDCET 

The  above  subjects  represent  major  prob- 
lems In  the  economy  today.  The  solutions 
we  have  proposed  for  them  are  designed  to 
begin  to  reduce  Inflation  without  Increasing 
unemployment  and  without  reducing  Federal 
programs  specially  designed  to  help  the  needy 
or  the  unemployed.  We  vigorously  oppose 
wholesale  trimming  of  Federal  spending,  and 
In  fact  see  as  necessary  appropriate  increase 
In  Federal  spending  to  protect  the  people 
most  vulnerable  In  our  economy. 

The  Administration's  spokesmen  have 
recommended  cutting  the  Federal  budget  to 
slow  down  Inflation.  Such  action  seems  111 
advised  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Government  budgets,  combining  federal, 
state  and  local,  are  not  In  deficit.'-  In  cal- 
endar 1973.  all  governments  ran  a  surplus  of 
$3.5  billion,  made  up  of  surpluses  at  the 
State  and  local  level  of  close  to  $9  billion 
offset  by  a  $5  billion -plus  deficit  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Just  about  the  amount  turned 
back  to  the  states  and  local  government  by 
general  revenue  sharing.  In  other  words  all 
public  spending  together  was  lower  than 
revenue  and  actually  defiatlonary. 

At  present  with  rising  prices  and  a  reces- 
sion the  gross  national  p|f  uct  actually  de- 
clined In  the  first  two  qJwters  of  1974.  and 
the  federal  budget  In  a  deficit  position  helps 
offset  further  economic  decline.  A  federal 
surplus  now  would  magnify  the  recession 
and  contribute  to  higher  unemployment  and 
even  less  production. 

In  addition  the  proportion  of  public  spend- 
ing In  relation  to  the  total  gross  national 
product  has  been  decreasing  since  1968.  It  Is 
presently  at  approximately  the  same  ratio 
to  the  gross  national  product  as  It  wsis  In 
1958.  Government  spending  Is  not  outpacing 
aU  other  spending  as  many  opponents  of 
social  programs  argue. 

Agreement  is  spreading  among  non-govern- 
meat  economists  that  the  federal  budget 
should  not  shoulder  the  major  responsibility 
for  Inflation.  Many  other  far  more  important 
causes  have  produced  the  present  situation. 
OMB  Director  Ash  had  to  admit,  at  the  sum- 
mit kick-off  meeting  of  economists,  that  a 
$4-$5  bUllon  budget  cut  would  affect  overall 
price  movements  only  to  a  minimum  extent. 

So  we  think  the  arguments  against  many 
of  the  budget  cuts  the  Administration  has 
In  mind  are  soiuid  and  we  believe  the  argu- 
ments Justify  Increased  spending  In  carefully 
selected  programs  which  would  reduce  the 
effect  of  Lnfiation  and  recession  on  the  work- 
ers, the  children,  the  needy,  the  elderly. 

To  do  this  and  keep  the  budget  In  balance 
the  Administration  should  ask  Congress  for 
sensible  adjustments  In  the  tax  law  by  re- 
forming the  regressive  social  security  tax 
which  places  an  unfair  burden  on  low  Income 
workers,  by  providing  tax  reUef  for  modest 
Income  earners,  by  Increasing  revenues 
through  plugging  loopholes  such  as  oil  deple- 
tion and  capital  gains,  and  by  placing  a  tem- 
pKjrary,  modest  surcharge  on  high  Incomes 
and  excess  corporate  profits. 

HEALTH    CAKE 

Finally,  we  are  convinced  that  the  push 
to  adopt  catastrophic  health  Insurance  and 
federalized  medicaid  this  PaU  wlU  not  con- 
trol rapidly  Increasing  health  costs.  The  cost 
control  necessary  In  the  health  field  can 
come  only  throtigh  rationalizing  the  hesJth 


delivery  system  and  retaining  top  quality 
health  care  under  a  comprehensive  health 
insurance  program  covering  the  total  popu- 
lation— and  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  pre- 
ventive care.  We  so  testified  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  July  2,  1974. 

CONCLCSION 

T'hrough  his  summit  conference  and  the 
mini-summits  which  preceded  It.  President 
Pord  and  his  officials  gave  and  got  a  lot  of 
talk.  But  the  country  needs  more  than  talk. 
It  needs  more  action  now. 

The  meetings  of  the  last  few  weeks  were 
mostly  stacked  with  special  interests:  they 
were  stacked  against  the  wcrker,  against  the 
elderly,  against  the  children,  against  the 
women,  against  the  consumer,  against  the 
needy  and   against   those   en   fixed   incomes 

The  people,  comprising  some  95 '7  of  the 
p>opulatlon  of  the  country  whose  Incomes 
have  leveled  off  or  have  begun  to  decline 
since  1969,  and  those  experiencing  unem- 
ployment, don't  need  talk  At  the  supper 
table,  the  people  know  what  Is  wrong  with 
the  economy. 

We  think  that  President  Ford  sincerely 
wants  to  do  something  about  our  economic 
problems  and  we  support  him  in  this.  But 
we  don't  think  he  is  getting  the  kind  of  ad- 
vice he  should  have  at  this  tinne.  The  eco- 
nomic advisors  and  spokesmen  selected  by 
his  predecessor  still  are  the  advisors  to  Pres- 
ident Pord  today.  They  have  demonstrated 
their  Insensltlvlty  to  the  worker  and  the 
needy  In  our  society.  Therefore,  we  call  upon 
the  I>resldent  to  form  his  own  team  of  eco- 
nomic advisors.  In  this  way  Mr.  Ford  can 
exercise  his  own  leadership  in  serving  the 
country  and  In  serving  the  economy  which 
belongs  to  the  people. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Monthly  Labor  Revietc,  9  74,  p.  94 
"Spendable  Weekly  Earnings  of  Non-Farm 
Workers";  also  Social  iTidicators,  OlDce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  1974. 

'  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Emplojrment 
Situation  8  74. 

•  "Three  Types  of  Inflation,'  James  Tobln, 
New  York  Times,  9 '6/74. 

'Economic  Indicators  {8 '74) — CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisors:  4.9  mllUon  fully  unem- 
ployed, plus  3  million  on  part  time  for  eco- 
nomic reasons. 

'  Monthly  Labor  Review  9/74,  p.  84. 

'Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — Consumer 
Price  Index. 

•  Survey  of  Current  BvMness — Department 
of  Commerce  7/74,  p.  S20. 

"PederaJ  Energy  Administration — Staff 
p>aper,  Electric  Utilities  &  Project  Independ- 
ence 9/4/74. 

»  BX.S. — Consumer  Price  Index. 

Shepherd,  William  G — Market  Power  and 
Economic  Welfare,  New  York.  Random  House. 
1970.  Appendix  Table  8.  p  263. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — Market- 
ing &  Transportation  Situation  8  74 

Prom  January  to  June  1974,  farm  prices 
declined  10.8 '"c.  During  the  same  period  con- 
sumer food  prices  were  up  4.4  T^  Professor 
Willard  Mueller,  Economist.  University  of 
Wisconsin;  The  Washington  Post,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1974.  p.  D  12. 

>j  Interest  on  a  $26,000  mortgage,  payable 
in  25  years,  at  e%.  Is  $23,300;  at  10%.  $43,- 
100. 

'■   AFL-CIO  Neus,  8/17/74. 

•-  Figures  on  budget  surplus  and  deficit 
from  Survey  of  Current  Business,  6  74,  p.  10. 


SENATOR  HUMPHREY'S  STATE- 
MENT ON  REOPENING  OF  U.S. 
CONSULATE  AT  GOTHENBURG, 
SWEDEN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  Senator  Hnu- 
PHREY  for  the  leadership  he  has  dis- 
played in  support  of  the  reopening  of 
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the  American  consulate  at  Gothenburg. 
Sweden,  and  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  views  he  has  expressed. 

Having  visited  Gothenburg  on  several 
occasions.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  this  city  I  under- 
stand that  Gothenburg  liandles  more 
foreign  trade  than  any  other  Swedish 
port  and  that  it  is  a  principal  .shipbuild- 
ing center  of  Europe.  Yet,  we  have  no 
American  consul  to  represent  our  com- 
mercial interest  there. 

At  the  time  of  the  closur#  of  the  con- 
sulate in  1970.  I  urged  the  Department  of 
State  to  ke«p  the  office  opett  so  that  this 
very  important  seaport  would  have  a 
U.S.  representative  on  hand  to  assist  our 
businessmen.  Subsequently,  I  learned 
how  slighted  the  people  of  Gothenburg 
felt  when  this  historic  cDnsulate  was 
closed.  I  deeply  value  the  long,  cordial 
relation.ship  that  has  always  existed  be- 
tween the  people  of  Sweflen  and  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  1  believe  that 
in  order  to  promote  good  wdll.  as  well  as 
commerce  between  our  two  countries, 
we  should  reestablish  our  consulate  at 
Gothenburg. 


PUEBLO  RENAISSANCE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
concept  of  Indian  self-cfeterminatlon 
has  too  frequently  been  d^ned  in  lim- 
ited management  and  a<lminLstrative 
terms  that  have  led  to  thie  premature 
dismantling  of  critically  rieeded  pro- 
grams in  some  circumstaaces  and,  in 
others,  to  be  weakening  rather  than  the 
strengthening,  of  capability  among  In- 
dian tribes  to  administer,  direct  and 
control  their  own  program*  and  to  pro- 
vide needed  services  for  their  own  com- 
munities. It  Is  important,  therefore,  to 
look  at,  and  to  learn  from,  the  success- 
ful experiences  of  Indian  groups  who 
have  demonstrated  a  wilUngness  to 
function  and  to  progress  to  the  extent 
of  their  Individual  and  coBectlve  capa- 
bilities. The  Eigtit  Norttiern  Indian 
Pueblos  Council  is  one  such  group. 

The  Eight  Northern  Indian  Pueblos 
Council,  compri.sed  of  San  Juan.  Tesu- 
que.  Nambe,  San  Ildefon$o,  Pojoaque, 
Santa  Clara,  Taos  and  Pl«urls  Pueblos, 
consolidated  their  resources  and  ener- 
gies in  1965  and  Initiated  j«lnt  efforts  to 
investigate  and  obtain  funds  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  the  platnning,  devel- 
opment, and  Implementation  of  much 
needed  programs.  Since  19<5,  the  north- 
ern Pueblos  have  implemented  programs 
m  economic  and  industrial  development, 
in  employment,  in  manpower  training 
programs,  in  education,  ia  housing,  in 
recreation  and  tourism,  iij  historic  and 
cultural  preservation,  in  heelth  planning 
and  alcoholism  rehabilitation,  and  in 
the  promotion  of  native  arts  and  crafts. 
iMuch  of  this  has  been  Bccompli.shed 
with  Federal  financial  tupport.  The 
achievements  and  the  gronvth  of  these 
eight  New  Mexico  Indian  communities, 
however,  should  be  credltefl  to  the  pro- 
gressive, futuristic  leadeKhlp  of  the 
Eight  Northern  Indian  Pupblos  Council 
of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "Pueblo  Renais- 
sance," as  published  in  Aiaericas.  June- 


July,  1972,  which  describes  in  depth  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  Eight 
Northern  Indian  Pueblos  Council,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Pueblo   Renaissance 
(By  Scottle  King) 

In  the  United  States  today.  Indian  Renais- 
sance Ls  an  expression  heard  across  the  land. 
Never  in  all  the  years  since  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  when  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  reduced  Indian  tribal  lands  to  the  lim- 
its of  reservations  under  the  Bureau  of  Indi- 
an Affairs,  has  there  been  such  a  stirring 
of  life  among  the  Indian  people.  Under  the 
reservation  system  as  administered,  they 
suffered  extreme  economic  and  cultural  at- 
trition But  today  Indlan.s  from  coast  to 
coaflt  are  Hndlng  among  them.selves  the  qual- 
ities of  perception.  Initiative,  Inventiveness, 
and  sustained  energy  that  go  Into  self-deter- 
mination. 

One  of  the  more  notable  achievements 
among  Indian  efforts  to  gain  control  of  their 
own  destinies  Is  the  self-help  program  be- 
gun in  1965  by  the  unxttA  efforts  of  the  eight 
northernmost  and  poorest  of  what  are  local- 
ly called  the  Rio  Orande  Pueblos  of  New 
Mexico.  That  word  -united"  Is  Important.  In 
the  past.  Indian  tribes  have  formed  politi- 
cal alliances,  such  as  that  of  the  Iroquois 
Nation,  but  In  general  they  are  not  noted 
for  uniting  with  one  another,  and  never  for 
mutual  economic  benefit.  And  each  Pueblo, 
though  similar  In  culture  to  the  others,  has 
throughout  history  considered  Itself  a  sepa- 
rate tribe  wlth^ts  own  tribal  council,  and 
they  so  regard  Kemselves  today.  Not  since 
1680.  when  the^lUed  to  drive  the  Spanish 
out  of  New  Mexico  and  keep  them  out  for 
twelve  years,  have  they  united  so  success- 
fully. Their  leader  at  that  time  was  a  man 
from  San  Juan  Pueblo  named  Pop*.  In  their 
flght  today  for  economic  and  cultural  sur- 
vival, their  leader  Is  aigaln  a  man  from  San 
Juan. 

But  first,  a  simplified  history.  Historians 
disagree  on  the  date  of  origin  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  but  all  concur  that  they  are  de- 
scendants of  the  Basketmakers,  the  people 
of  the  ancient  Anasazl  culture,  believed  by 
s<3me  scholars  to  have  evolved  around  350 
A.D.  In  any  case,  the  Pueblos  are  one  of 
the  oldest  peoples  in  the  United  States.  The 
Classic  Age  of  the  Great  Pueblos,  huge 
honeycombs  of  stone  community  houses, 
.some  of  them  sheltering  upwards  of  one 
thousand  persons,  may  have  been  around 
A  D.  1100-1300,  toward  the  end  of  which  the 
sites  of  today  were  settled.  The  Pueblo  p>eo- 
ple  have  survived  much:  drought  so  severe 
It  should  have  lulled  them  off.  Ap«kche,  Nav- 
ajo, and  Comanche  raiders,  and  Spanish 
and  US.  conquerors.  It  Is  an  awesome  record. 

Their  strength  l.as  served  them  well  For 
unllKe  many  other  North  American  Indian 
tribes,  who  are  forced  to  migrate  long  dis- 
tances to  strange  country,  the  Pueblos  still 
live  In  their  native  land,  even  If  on  reserva- 
tions. Their  land,  based  on  seventeenth 
century  Spanish  grants,  la  rugged  and  stark- 
ly beautiful,  a  semldesert.  where  giant  mesas 
stripped  the  colors  of  Indian  com  and  high, 
dramatic,  blue  mountains  seem  only  to  em- 
phasize the  Immense  space  around  them 
rather  than  to  fill  It.  In  summer,  the  fields 
and  Cottonwood  trees  along  the  Rio  Orande 
draw  a  broad  deep  green  line  north-south 
through  the  center  of  the  landscape 

Because  of  their  early  and  continued  civil- 
ization, the  P\ieblo'8  cultural  heritage  is  un- 
usually rich  In  the  craft  arts  and  religious 
ceremonials.  They  excelled  at  pottery,  and 
siUl  do,  wove  colored  cotton  cloth,  fashioned 
turquoise  necklaces  containing  thousands  of 
stones,  grew  corn,  beans,  squash,  and  cotton, 
spent   much   time  In   religious  observances. 


and  org^anlzed  their  society  so  that  no  one 
was  oppressed  and  everyone  had  enough  to 
eat  and  wear. 

Their  situation  In  modem  times  has  been 
very  different.  Unskilled  at  the  white  man's 
technology,  many  have  been  unable  to  find 
steady  employment.  In  1965,  when  the  pres- 
ent program  began,  the  combined  resident 
population  of  the  eight  pueblos  totaded  4,304. 
Tlie  unemployment  level  stood  at  50  percent, 
and  78  percent  of  the  families  bad  Income* 
averaging  less  than  the  $3,000  a  year  con- 
sidered to  be  the  poverty  level  In  the  United 
States.  The  majority  of  the  old  traditional 
adobe  houses,  although  sometimes  In  pleas- 
ant looatloELs,  were  In  dire  need  of  repair 
and  modernization.  "Substandard"  is  the 
word. 

All  this  means  that  skilled  or  ambitious 
young  people  tended  to  go  away  and  stay 
away.  As  a  result,  the  religious  lore  and  cere- 
monies were  not  being  taught  to  younger  ap- 
prentices by  the  tribal  elders.  Silversmiths 
and  weavers  had  ceased  to  practice  their  arts. 
Among  young  people  who  did  stay,  the  dom- 
inant society  has  had  such  an  Impact  that 
the  young  grew  up  Ignorant  of  their  Indian 
culture. 

But  attrition  Is  being  reversed,  and  new 
Interest  enlivens  the  Pueblo  people. 

While  divergent  segments  of  the  outside 
culture  bewailed  the  plight  of  the  poor  Indian 
and  did  nothing  about  It,  or  bemoaned  the 
misuse  of  government  money  In  poverty 
programs,  the  eight  northern  Pueblos  be- 
gan to  apply  for  grants  of  that  government 
money,  hired  technical  asslBtance  leader- 
ship, and  put  It  all  to  good  use.  The  tribal 
councils  of  San  Juan,  Tesuque,  Namb*,  San 
Idelfoneo,  Pojoaque,  Santa  Clara,  Taoa,  and 
Plcrls  united  for  the  first  time  In  modem 
history  to  form  the  Eight  Northern  Indian 
Puebloe  Council  (ENrPC(.  The  native  lan- 
guage of  the  first  six  Is  Tewa,  of  the  latter 
two,  Ttwa. 

Today  they  have  a  united  Community 
Action  Program  (CAP),  funded  primarily  by 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  but  also 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  other  agencies  of  the  same  govern- 
ment that  got  the  Indian  Into  his  present 
predicament.  ENIPC-CAP  Is  the  prototype 
and  was  the  source  of  technical  assistance  for 
the  program  of  six  of  the  Southern  Pueblos, 
which  have  since  united 

ENTPC-CAP's  purpose  Is  to  restore  the 
quality  and  wholeness  of  life  In  the  Pueblos. 
Several  programs  are  aimed  at  getting  young 
people  Involved  In  their  communities  Oth- 
ers work  to  Improve  economic  opportunity 
and  Just  plain  physical  comfort  for  adults 
as  soon  as  possible  Long-range  economic  de- 
velopment to  provide  jobs  on  the  reserva- 
tions will  also  enhance  Indian  well-being. 
An  outstanding  economic  result  of  the 
CAP  approach  Is  Northern  Pueblos  Enter- 
prises. Inc.  Incorporated  In  May  1971  by 
ENIPC  with  one  thousand  shares  at  one 
dollar  a  share,  and  funded  In  June  1971 
with  a  $65,000  business  development  grant 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  810.- 
000  from  ENIPC-CAP,  the  Enterprises  began 
producing  adobe  blocks  almost  at  once,  be- 
gan a  training  program  for  Indian  construc- 
tion workers,  who  put  up  the  ten  green- 
houses in  which  the  hydroponics  vegetable- 
growing  Industry  Is  getting  Into  full  swing, 
and  originated  a  tourist  progreim  that  has 
attracted  International  attention 

Many  jjeople  have  had  a  part  In  this  de- 
velopment, but  the  prime  mover  is  the  man 
who  Is  now  executive  director  of  the  Eight 
Northern  Indian  Puebloe  Community  Action 
Program.  Herman  Agoyo.  From  San  Juan 
Pueblo,  he  Is  a  tall,  lean,  serious  young  man 
In  his  thirties,  whose  administrative  style 
Is  relaxed  and  understated.  He  Is  remark- 
ably unassuming  and  tends  to  divert  credit 
to  others  rather  than  to  take  It  himself.  One 
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baa  lo  ask  around  to  learn  what  an  Influence 
he  IS  uj  Pueulo  Indlaai  affairs  and  how  many 
aav:sor7  boards  he  sits  on.  When  he  answers 
Xht  phoue  In  C-'iP  headquarters  at  San  Juan 
Pueolo.  he  may  converse  in  English,  his  na- 
tive rewa,  or  some  combination  Like  most 
Indian  leaders  In  New  Mejilco  he  is  blMngual 
isoine  add  Spanish  and  are  trilingual).  And 
like  many  young  men,  Indian  or  not,  he 
tends  to  dress  in  a  casual  mod  ftishlon. 

He  did  not  set  out  to  be  the  technical 
assistance  expert  he  has  become.  An  athlete, 
he  went  to  Manhattan  College  In  New  York 
to  pU.>  on  the  baseball  and  basketball  teams 
ft. id  major  in  physical  education.  After 
graduating  in  1958.  he  returned  to  San  Juan. 
coached  anu  played  on  the  Pueblo  baseball 
team  ihe's  a  pltcherj.  and  became  well 
known  In  the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Baseball 
League.  For  the  next  seven  years,  he  worked 
at  several  Jobs — a  Pueblo  recreation  pro- 
gram, selling  encyclopedias,  teaching— gol 
era! ted  out  of  graduate  school,  and  served 
a  audi  in  the  army. 

He  also  participated  In  tribal  government 
ft. id  served  as  lieutenant  governor  of  San 
Juan.  More  Impiortant,  he  perceived  that  If 
Indians  were  ever  to  Improve  their  lot.  they 
had  to  help  themselves.  In  1965.  he  was  in- 
vited to  join  the  Arizona  State  University 
ludlan  Conununlty  Project,  which  offered 
techiUcal  assistance  to  Indians,  teaching 
them  how  to  apply  for  government  grants 
and  set  up  programs.  After  tral;;lng,  Agoyo 
worked  with  all  nineteen  Pueblos  and  the 
two  Apache  groups  (Jlcarllla  and  Mescalero) 
In  New  Mexico. 

By  the  time  the  governors  of  the  eight 
northern  Pueblos  had  established  the  prece- 
de.it  of  meeting  regularly  to  talk  over  their 
problems,  a  Head  Start  school  had  been 
opened  at  Tesuque,  and  Santa  Clara  had 
hired  an  Anglo  (the  usual  t*rm  for  Er.ellsh- 
speaklng  Caucasians  in  New  Mexico)  named 
Bill  Williams  as  a  program  development  of- 
ficer. Under  his  direction,  six  Pueblos  got 
Department  of  Labor  grants  for  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  programs,  getting  high 
school  students  out-of-school  jobs  such  as 
working  on  community  projects  or  training 
with  pu.bllc  agencies.  Agoyo  gives  WllUams 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  recognizing  that 
before  any  program  could  be  truly  effective, 
all  eight  Pueblos  had  to  be  Involved.  WU- 
lia.iis  and  Agoyo  together  set  up  the  eight 
r.urthern  Pueblos  organization  In  1965  while 
Agoyo  was  with  the  Indian  Action  Agency. 
Since  then,  skipc  has  controlled  the  whole 
effort.  Prom  1865  to  1967.  It  employed  Wil- 
liams as  the  first  CAP  director.  James  Hena 
of  Tesuque,  now  executive  assistant  to  Louis 
Bruce.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
Washington.  D.C..  succeeded  Williams,  fol- 
lowed by  Edward  Cata  of  San  Juan,  and 
then  Agoyo  in  1970.  At  the  time.  Agoyo 
lived  In  Albuquerque  to  allow  his  wife  to 
finish  her  master's  degree  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  and  drove  the  seventy-five 
miles  to  Pojoaque  every  day.  They  have  now 
moved  back  to  San  Juan. 

Like  the  measures  taken  by  many  other 
Indians,  the  Pueblo  people's  "tribal  solu- 
tions to  tribal  problems"  are  far  removed 
from  the  sweeping  panaceas  projected  by 
the  progenitors  of  the  Great  Society.  Pro- 
grams are  small,  and  each  tribal  council 
decides  which  one  It  want*  and  how  It  wants 
to  Implement  them.  Each  Pueblo  has  Its  own 
CAP  office,  but  all  procrams  are  adminis- 
tered at  the  top  by  CAP  headquarters. 

To  begin  with,  the  Head  Start  schools 
familiarize  preschoolers  not  only  with  books 
and  the  idea  of  going  to  school,  but  also 
With  Indian  culture.  "The  mainstream  cul- 
ture has  made  such  inroads  that  our  big 
problem  Is  to  brtng  Indianness  back  Into 
the  Puebloe,"  said  pretty  young  Mallnda 
Pekarclk  of  Santa  Clara,  who  directs  the 
Head  Start  program.  Teachers  are  salaried 
b'lt  not  neces-sarlly  accredited:  good  teach- 
ing   Is    the    premium    value.    During    their 


month's  training  each  summer  In  Sante  Fe. 
teachers,  teacher  aides,  and  cooks  learn 
about  dolls  and  puppetry,  beadwork,  weav- 
ing, pottery  and  other  crafts,  and  nutrition. 
SUk-screen  printing  using  Indian  designs  has 
been  one  of  the  crafts.  Teachers  must  speak 
Tewa  or  Tlwa.  Both  languakges  are  being  in- 
troduced In  Pueblo  elementary  schools, 
which  children  attend  until  junior  high 
school. 

Pueblo  Junior  high  and  high  school  stu- 
dents are  bused  to  public  schools  In  nearby 
communities.  Under  youth  development. 
CAP  sponsors  a  work-study  program  for  them, 
offering  Jobs  at  school  or  in  the  community 
They  might  help  grade  papers,  work  with 
their  Pueblo's  community  action  director  or 
In  the  home  Improvement  program.  They 
produce  the  CAP  newsletter  Indian  Forerun- 
ner In  summer,  college  students  Join  them: 
last  summer  seventy-seven  young  people  were 
enrolled  In  the  program  They  are  paid  $1  45 
an  hour. 

After-school  tutoring  Is  also  available  In 
study  centers  in  each  Pueblo.  Begun  as  an 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  program,  the 
sessions  are  open  to  anyone,  local  teachers 
are  the  tutors,  and  the  centers  are  n.ow  beln^ 
earned  by  the  schools. 

To  find  and  advise  young  Indians  who  can 
and  want  to  go  to  college  the  talent  search 
director.  Ramos  Sanchez,  sends  four  coun- 
selors into  publl-?  vocational  and  high  schools 
to  work  with  existing  services.  Now  In  Its 
second  year,  the  talent  search  has  expanded 
from  the  eight  Pueblos  to  serve  all  the  Pueb- 
los and  the  Apaches.  Agoyo's  off-the-cuff 
estimate  is  that  40  per  cent  of  the  Indian 
high  school  graduates  they  contact  now  go 
to  college.  The  staff  operates  out  of  two 
offices,  one  in  San  Juan  and  one  in  Albu- 
querque. 

Training  adults  in  skills  that  prepare  them 
for  Jobs  near  home  Is  a  major  goal.  Rather 
than  pay  them  a  lot  of  money  and  send 
them  to  school  in  big  cities  as  the  Bure.iu 
of  Indian  Affairs  has  done.  CAP's  vocational 
educational  program  pays  them  stipends  of 
9128  a  month,  sends  them  to  business  and 
vocational  schools  In  nearby  Espafiola  and 
Santa  Pe.  For  on-the-job  training,  CAP  pays 
half  the  training  expense,  the  participating 
business  the  other  half.  A  full-time  coun- 
selor both  recruits  people  to  take  courses 
and  helps  them  find  Jobs  afterward.  Most 
trainees  are  In  their  thirties.  Now  in  Its  sec- 
and  year,  the  program  has  helped  174  people 
They  work  in  Los  Alamos,  Santa  Fe.  or  Al- 
buquerque. Northern  Pueblos  Enterprises  has 
picked  up  some  of  tbem. 

Alcoholism,  a  problem  with  nearly  all  In- 
dian groups,  plagues  the  Pueblos,  too.  CAP's 
counselors  are  themselves  ex-alcohollcs  who 
have  been  both  patients  and  counselor 
trainees  In  a  treatment  center  for  alcoholics. 
People  who  know  how  it  feels  meet  with 
clients  In  their  homes  and  try  to  persuade 
them  to  go  to  a  treatment  center.  When  they 
return  home,  the  counselors  try  to  find  them 
Jobs. 

One  o'  the  most  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived projects  hsis  been  home  Improvement. 
Even  though  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
furnished  the  materials,  a  few  individuals 
were  so  eager  for  work  to  begin,  they  bought 
the  materials  themselves  rather  than  wait. 
The  project  provided  Job  experience  as  well 
as  roof  repairs,  bathrooms,  plastering  for 
outside  walls,  and  many  other  things  that 
make  a  house  liveable.  But  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  all  the  Pueblos. 

Results  sometimes  are  not  the  one  CAP 
had  In  mind.  For  example,  adult  education 
offered  people  a  chance  to  earn  their  high 
school  equivalency  diplomas.  To  attract 
them  to  register,  arts  and  crafts  courses  were 
given  in  addition  to  academic  courses.  As 
it  turned  out,  not  many  completed  their 
diplomas — but  they  opened  three  arts  and 
crafts  cooperatives.  In  Taoe,  Namb6,  and  San 
Juan,  artists  bring  their  work  In,  price  it, 


the  co-op  gets  15  or  20  per  cent  for  handling 
it,  the  creator  receives  tlie  rest  It  ii  a  far 
advance  over  the  outside  world,  where  the 
Indian  craftsman  is  stUl  paid  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  price  his  often  excellent  art 
commands  on  the  commercial  market 

San  Juan  Co-op  has  started  a  silver- 
snuths  class  and  has  the  money  for  Its  own 
building  Taos  weaving  classes  are  reviving 
the  ancient  art  of  making  cloth  from  rabbit 
hair.  Feared  to  be  a  lost  art  among  the  Pueb- 
los, weaving  has  also  sprung  alive  at  Santa 
Clara.  Pueblo  pottery,  superb  for  centuries, 
continues  to  flourish  and  ranks  among  the 
collector's  items  in  contemporary  Indian  art. 

Offers  of  gifts  and  assistance  come  to  CAP 
from  unexpected  sources  An  affiliation  with 
the  Los  Angeles  'i'MCA  brought  a  gift  of 
forty  Honda  Mlnlbikes.  which  were  divided 
among  the  Pueblos  and  integrated  into  the 
youth  program.  A  Santa  Fe  architect  has 
donated  a  thousand  hours  of  his  time 

Volunteers  from  the  VISTA  i  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America)  division  of  the  U.S. 
Government  agency  .ACTION  are  a  help  At 
San  Ildefonso.  the  Instructors  are  VISTA 
volunteers  who  are  members  of  the  tribe. 
Another  part  of  their  diverse  task  is  'o  leiwn 
to  read  and  write  Tewa  much  more  widely 
spoken  than  read  and  written,  for  which  they 
earn  credits  at  the  College  of  Santa  Fe  They 
may  subsequently  teach  it  to  others  The 
VISTA-manned  Design  Center  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  New  Mexico  Department  of 
Architecture  has  designed  several  projected 
buildings.  Including  a  new  CAP  headquarters 
to  be  constructed  In  Pueblo  style  m  San 
Juan. 

This  Is  only  the  beginning  Plans  for  major 
economic  development  on  the  eight  reser- 
vations are  headed  by  Edward  W.  Smith,  an 
Anglo,  whose  excitement  over  the  many  de- 
velopment posslblliiles  is  contagious.  His 
highest  priority  Is  the  necessary  compre- 
hensive planning  to  determine  which  lands 
can  best  be  used  for  agriculture.  Industry, 
recreation,  and  so  on.  to  ascertain  com- 
munity needs,  such  as  restoration  of  the 
Pueblos,  and  to  draw  up  a  master  plan  for 
utilities.  The  aim  is  to  develop  a  viable 
Pueblo  economy  with  completely  Indian- 
owned  and  operated  businesses  and  industry. 

Scenic  areas  arc  found  on  nearly  all  the 
reser-.ations.  Recreation  spots  for  picnicking, 
fishing,  and  sometimes  camping  are  a  popular 
and  fairly  quick  method  of  gaining  income. 
Tesuque's  plans  for  Its  campground  near  the 
main  highway  at  Camel  Rock,  built  at  what 
was  already  a  well-used  tourist  stop,  include 
preserving  the  unusual  but  crumbling  rock. 
Recreation  sites  are  planned  for  Nambe  Pails 
at  Nambe.  for  the  cottonwood  grove  along 
the  Rio  Grande  at  San  Juan,  and  in  Santa 
Clara  Canyon 

A  mu.seum  is  projected  for  picturesque 
Puye.  where  the  ancestors  of  the  Santa  Clara 
people  lived  a.«  cliff  dwellers  long  ago  Plcuris 
Is  already  establishing  a  museum  The  eight 
Pueblos  would  like  to  put  a  youth  camp  on 
that  reservation  when  they  can  find  funding. 
A  fish  hatchery  or  trout  farm  would  be  a 
natural  for  that  area.  Smith  said.  San  Juan 
plans  a  tree  and  plant  nursery  to  Include  a 
Christmas  tree  farm  and  landscaping  .service. 
Many  companies  show  interest  in  locating 
on  Pueblo  Indian  land,  but  the  tribal  coun- 
cils are  taking  their  time  about  accepting 
any  About  half  a  dozen  small  Industries — 
boat  building,  precision  machine  parts,  lum- 
ber, tableware,  mica  and  pumice  processing — 
are  already  In  operation. 

K  computer  Industry,  maybe,  would  be 
good.  '  said  Smith.  "But  we  don't  want  time- 
clock-punching.  Indoor,  noisy  industries  for 
Indians.  Outdoor  kinds  of  Industry  are  best. 
Arts  and  crafts,  of  course,  are  to  be  built  up 
strongly." 

Tiny  Pojoaque  Pueblo,  led  by  Its  former 
director  of  development,  Tony  Gutierrez,  has 
become  the  center  of  ENIPC's  own  fledging 
industrial   park,  called  Pueblo  Plaza,   where 
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Northern  Pueblos  EnterprI  les  has  Its  head- 
quarters. The  Pojoaque  Tribal  Council  least's 
the  land  to  Enterprises  for,l  per  cent  of  the 
priflt. 

Enterprises'  general  mafeiager  is  Harold 
Martinez,  a  witty.  outspoAn.  young  (thir- 
ties) Spanish-American  frcin  Espahol.i  Lake 
Herman  Agoyo,  his  oruM:ia!  Jifo  plan  was  far 
different  from  the  wny  i'  worked  out.  He 
majored  in  foreign  affairs  41  the  University 
of  New  Mexico,  but  almost  l*in:ediately  after 
graduating  he  got  Involved  Iti  admlnlstratljn 
and  planning  in  local  goverpmeut,  industry, 
and  government-funded  selj-help  programs, 
some  of  the  latter  including  I:.ui,inH. 

When  Martinez  was  hlredtln  June  1971  ho 
figured  the  Enterprises  had  inly  a  i  per  cent 
chance  of  success  based  on  E  anientlona!  eco- 
nomic Indicators.  "We  hac  to  malie  it  or 
break  it  in  ninety  days,"  h<  said  "That's  ali 
we  had  the  money  for."  To<  ay  it  looics  as  i( 
they've  made  it.  They  will  n<  ed  outnide  lund- 
lni<  for  some  time  yet.  but  C  ley  already  have 
S'ime  income,  and  the;'  .,■>%!  "f  becoznlug  a 
proflt-makin^j  buslnes.'   ;.-  lu  sitht. 

Their  Indian  Action  T^m  provides  an 
eighteen-month  course 
construction  trades.  In 
struction.  and  on-the-job  trilning  they  learn 
about  heavy  equipment,  nieC  hanics,  masonry, 
steel  work,  carpentry,  electrl  ;al  work  what- 
ever they  need  to  know  Trail  lees  built  Enter- 
prises headquarters  out  of  ac  abe  block.s  made 
by  their  own  Native  Prciiucts  Division 
Trainees  also  put  up  the  freenhouses  for 
Hydroponics,  Inc.  T 

Native  Products  turns  out  vigas  (wooden 
p<5les)  for  roof  supports  and  ^bout  ten  thou- 
sand adobe  blocks  a  day  for  Enterprises'  i:sf 
and  for  sale  to  the  general  public  In  eight 
of  its  greenhouses.  Hydrc^onics.  Inc  ,  is 
growing  tomatoes,  aiming  fO'  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  Ii|  tlie  two  others 
they  will  experiment  wltBI  other  crops- 
melons,  chili,  cabbage,  lettilce,  corn — to  see 
which  grow  best  hi  a  hyda^ponlc  mix  and 
which  can  be  marketed  suace<!sfullv  MagU- 
Indian  Gardens  is  their  trad#  mark  They  sell 
greenhouses  as  well  as  vegetables  When  the 
fertile  liquid  that  grows  thj  crops  needs  to 
be  changed,  it  will  be  used  io  landscape  the 
grounds  or  sold.  j 

The  Enterprises  constractlon  company 
does  much  of  the  building]  on  the  Pueblos 
and  will  do  more  when  a  pr^Jerted  \2b  badlv 
needed  new  houses  are  fune^d  They  will,  of 
course,  be  built  of  the  Enterf  ri.ses'  own  adobe 
blocks  by  Indian  workers 

Enterprises'  most  putallcli^id  venture  l.s  the 
tour  program.  Directed  by  Rita  Dickey,  a 
striking  Anglo  woman  of  endless  energy,  the 
tourism  division  offers  several  wavs  to  tour 
New  Mexico  with  Indians  a4  guides  There  is 
the  six-day  tour  by  ten-pa^nger  limousine 
from  Albuquerque,  a 
guide  service  by  the 
who  bring  their  own 
offering  Is  unique  In 
Ouests  are  transported  th( 
most  picturesque  parts  of  ^ew  Mexico  They 
stop  In  Interesting  hostelriafc  and  restaurants 
and  partake  of  all  three  inf  New  Mexico's 
major  cultures  Anglo.  Spanish,  and  Indian, 
sometimes   In   private   homfs 

Begun  with  a  $55,000  grajit  from  the  Pour 
Corners  Regional  CommLssfcn.  the  tour  pro- 
gram has  caught  the  imagination  of  travel 
agents  and  airlines,  an4  Inquiries  have 
poured  In  from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  Travel  ^ents  or  the  New 
Mexico  State  Tourism  Disflsion  can  supply 
detailed    Information 

Obviously,  the  new  PueSio  alllanie  is  well 
on  Its  way  to  stimulating  axenalssance  along 
the  Rio  Grande.  There  is  no  lack  of  Ideas, 
energy,  or  concrete  result*  Dedication  and 
enthusiasm  are  rampant  «.mong  the  statT. 
both  Indian  and  non-Iodlan  They  and 
ENIPC  together  have  cut  unemployment  to 
22  per  cent,  reduced  the  number  of  family 
Incomes  under  *3.000  a  y«ar  to  47  per  cent. 
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and  revived  arts  and  crafts  Possibly  best  of 
ail.  they  have  inspired  hof)e  In  the  people 
ajid  a  new  pride  in  Indian  life.  Key  religious 
leaders  still  have  few  apprentices,  but  some 
of  them  are  resort uig  to  tape  recordings  to 
preserve  their  knowledge.  The  resident  pop- 
ulation has  mcrea.sed  to  5.464,  only  part  of 
It  through  birthrate.  More  young  people  arc 
staying,  and  some  of  those  who  left  have 
come  back. 

Herman  Aguyo  Just  this  year  decided  to 
give  up  the  last  name  Cata,  by  which  he  has 
always  been  known,  in  fa\or  of  his  grand- 
father's Tewa  name,  Agoyo  iStar).  It  Ls  a 
small  gesture,  but  a  significant  one,  and 
helps  to  Illustrate  his  own  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  restoration  of  Indian  life.  His 
leellng  becomes  even  more  apparent  when, 
speaking  of  the  ENIPCCAP  approach,  he  says, 
■  a  program  like  ours  places  Red  Power  where 
it  belongs — in  the  hands  ul  the  tribal 
councils.  " 


MILIT.'\RY  SURVEILLANCE:  SOME 
GOOD  NEWS  AND  SOME  BAD 
NEWS 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  Presi(jent,  I  have  some 
good  new.s  aiitj  plenty  of  bad  newt,  with 
respect  to  political  surveillance  by  the 
military. 

Fir.sl,  the  good  news.  On  Cepte-mber  30. 
1974,  the  Department  of  the  Army  pro- 
mulgated new  regulation.s  governing  the 
acquisition  and  storage  ot  information 
on  civilian,";.  For  the  first  time,  these  reg- 
ulations apply  overseas. 

Until  now,  the  Army's  refeulations  had 
prohibited  military  spying  only  in  do- 
mestic contexts — Army  intelligence  units 
operating  abroad  had  carte  blanche  to 
undertake  whatever  sort  of  spying  they 
pleased  apainst  Americans  living  and 
traveling  abroad  I  am  reminded  of  the 
reports  received  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Coixstitutional  Rights  that  Army  per- 
.sonnel  in  We.'^t  Germany  tapped  tele- 
phones, opened  mail,  penetrated  meet- 
ings, and  conducted  phy.sical  surveillance 
of  suspected  American  dissidents  in  West 
Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  One  of  the  groups 
under  surveillance,  I  recall,  had  adopted 
the  American  Bill  of  Rights  as  its  con- 
stitution. 

I  might  say  at  tliis  point  that  what 
t(jok  place  in  West  Germany  is  now  the 
subject  of  an  intensive  investigation  be- 
ing carried  out  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment In  a  civil  suit  which  arose  as  a 
result  of  the  West  German  operations, 
the  Department  at  first  defended  its 
counterintelligence  activities  in  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Then,  several  weeks  ago,  the  Department 
told  the  court  that  there  had  been  "in- 
accuracies" in  its  pleading.  The  court 
and  the  subcommittee  are  now  awaiting 
further   explanation. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  suit, 
however,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  new- 
Army  regulation  will  put  an  end  to  tliese 
repulsive  activities  being  carried  out 
abroad.  The  Department  of  the  Army  de- 
.^erves  credit — even  at  this  rather  late 
date — for  taking  the  Initiative  to  bring 
its  overseas  operations  in  line  with  the 
Constitution.  The  Defense  Department 
should  follow  suit.  I  have  long  held  that 
Americans  do  not  lose  their  rights  of 
citizenship  simply  because  they  decide 
to  travel  or  live  abroad — the  Constitu- 
tion belongs  to  them  as  well  as  those  who 
remain  within  our  geographic  borders. 


I  also  must  express  my  profound  regret, 
Mr.  President,  that  until  now  Congress 
has  enacted  no  law  to  insure  that  mili- 
tary surveillance  is  never  begun  again.  I 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  first  session,  8. 
2318,  to  do  just  that.  It  was  cosponsored 
by  37  Senators.  A  companion  bill  in  the 
House  claims  nearly  70  Congressmen  as 
sponsors.  Despite  this  substantial  sud- 
port  in  Congress,  however,  the  Senate  bill 
is  languishing  in  tlie  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
House. 

Frankly,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
To  my  mind,  the  bill  is  a  rea.sonable  and 
workable  one,  which  is  imminently  in 
keeping  with  the  traditional  subordina- 
tion ot  tlie  military  to  civilian  control. 
The  military  agrees  in  principle  that  it 
does  not  want  or  need  to  conduct  surveil- 
lance of  civilian  political  activity.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  Defense  Department 
continues  to  balk  at  the  adoption  of  my 
bill,  and  the  vaunted  Presidential  privacy 
panel  cannot  bring  itself  to  support  even 
this  simplest  and  most  basic  of  privacy 
measures.  For  months  we  have  heard  that 
the  military  cannot  support  the  bill  be- 
cause it  applies  to  overseas  operations. 
Now  we  have  the  Army  Imposing  its  own 
regulations  overseas.  How  can  the  mili- 
tary object  to  a  bill  which  has  the  same 
scope? 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
need  legislation  on  this  subject.  In  the 
final  analysis,  we  have  only  the  assur- 
ances of  the  military  that  surveillance  of 
civilian  dissenters  will  not  be  resumed. 
The  past  belies  these  asstirances;  the 
abuses  have  been  showii. 

It  is  my  hope  that  even  if  the  bill  is  not 
enacted  this  session — and  the  time  is 
relatively  short — that  the  94th  Con- 
gress wUl  not  let  the  matter  rest  on  prom- 
ises. We  can  successfully  cope  with  the 
future  only  if  we  have  learned  from  the 
past. 


CASIMIR  PULASKI 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
day,  195  years  ago,  the  United  States  was 
still  struggling  toward  freedom,  yet  on 
that  date  we  lost  one  of  the  early  patriots 
attracted  from  other  lands  to  join  our 
fight  for  independence. 

Casimir  Pul.iski,  son  of  a  Pohsh  count, 
had  already  battled  against  foreign  dom- 
ination of  his  homeland  as  ijart  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Bar,  a  movement 
founded  by  his  father.  His  estates  con- 
fiscated, he  fled  to  Turkey  in  1772,  at  the 
time  of  the  partition  of  Poland.  It  was 
not  until  August  of  1775  that  he  met 
with  Gen.  George  Washington  and  be- 
came a  volunteer  member  of  his  staff. 

The  new  offlcer  distinguished  himseli 
at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  1  month 
later,  and  was  given  command  of  a  new 
cavalry  troops.  He  led  his  men  at  Tren- 
ton, Flemington,  and  at  Valley  Forge. 

In  March  of  1778.  the  Continental 
Congress  authorized  Pulaski  to  raise  a 
new  independent  ca-valry  corps  in  the 
Baltimore  area.  After  action  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  a  role  In  the  siege  of  Charles- 
ton, he  was  mortally  wounded,  near  Sa- 
vannah, while  leading  a  heroic  charge. 
He  died  on  board  the  American  ship 
Wasp.  October  11,  1779. 
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Casimir  Pulaski,  who  gave  his  life  for 
an  adopted  coimtry,  was  not  unique.  The 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  Baron  Steuben 
showed  that  the  birth  struggle  of  our 
Nation  was  a  powerful  magnet  for  the 
adventurous  young  men  of  that  era.  The 
name  of  Pulaski  is  well  Imown  and  hon- 
ored in  my  own  State,  and  not  only  by 
our  large  Polish-American  community. 
His  countrymen  who  followed  have  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  building 
of  our  Nation  and  the  ptirsuit  of  our 
greatness. 

HOUSmO  AID 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  qualified  support  for 
the  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act.  Com- 
promise with  the  administration  has  pro- 
duced legislation  which  will  provide  only 
limited  relief  for  our  struggling  housing 
industry,  and  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
.sands  of  American  families  now  trapped 
in  Inadequate  housing  by  the  state  of  our 
economy. 

However,  the  bill  will  provide  some 
easing  of  the  credit  crunch  which  has 
severely  limited  the  housing  opportuni- 
ties of  the  working  family  which  makes 
a  good  living  by  traditional  standards,  or 
which  hopes  to  preserve  the  equity  it 
has  already  Invested  in  housing. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  demonstrates 
thai  any  help  we  can  give  our  construc- 
tion industry  will  be  most  welcome. 
Building  permits  in  August  were  at  a  7  V2 
year  low.  Housing  starts  are  expected  to 
be  about  1.4  million  this  year,  compared 
to  nearly  2.4  million  just  2  years  ago. 
Unemployment  in  the  construction  trades 
is  nearly  twice  the  national  average — 
and  the  statistics  represent  a  half  mil- 
lion men  out  of  work. 

Bankruptcies  and  business  closings  in 
the  homebuilding  industry  nationally  are 
expected  to  reach  record  levels  this  year, 
and  have  already  reached  record  levels 
In  Maine.  And  the  housing  recession  has 
a  negative  effect  on  suppliers  such  as 
wood  products  firms,  and  on  service  in- 
dustries as  well. 

The  woes  of  the  housing  industry  tell 
only  half  the  story.  For  the  estimated 
1.5  milUon  households  that  are  formed 
each  year,  these  figures  mean  that  ade- 
quate hotising  is  simply  beyond  their 
reach. 

There  has  been  some  relief  through 
various  housing  programs.  In  my  home 
State  of  Maine,  for  example,  a  $30  mil- 
lion mortgage  purchase  this  year  by  the 
Maine  State  Housing  Authority  has  been 
a  substantial  aid  to  middle-income  and 
lower  middle -income  families  in  the 
State.  And,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale,  famiUes  in  high-income 
ranges  can  often  find  mortgage  money 
from  conventional  sources. 

It  has  been  the  middle-  and  upper 
middle-income  family  which  has  been 
hurt  worst  by  the  current  credit  squeeze. 
In  Maine,  mortgage  rates  of  10  percent 
are  not  uncommon,  and  some  banks  are 
charging  more — or  have  no  money  to  lend 
at  all. 

This  bill  will  provide  some  relief  for 
those  famihes  by  infusing  $3  billion  this 
year  into  the  money-starved  residential 
mortgage  market. 


The  legislation  we  have  adopted  repre- 
sents but  a  small  beginning  in  our  efforts 
to  help  homebuyers  and  the  homebuild- 
ing Industry.  The  real  answer  to  their 
problem  Is  returning  stability  to  our 
economy.  TTiere  is  much  more  work  ahead 
of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  point  regarding  the  housing 
sittiatlon  in  my  home  State. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  scale 
in  Maine,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  avail- 
able housing.  Low-income  Maine  res- 
idents simply  carmot  afford  housing  at 
today's  costs,  not  because  the  banks  do 
not  have  money  available,  but  because 
the  people  do  not  have  the  kind  of  money 
needed  in  today's  market.  The  only  hous- 
ing within  the  reach  of  these  people  Is 
housing  subsidized  by  Federal  housing 
programs.  And  subsidized  housing  for 
low-income  people  has  been  unavailable 
in  Maine  since  January  5. 1973,  when  the 
administration  imposed  its  housing 
moratoriimi.  Subsidized  housing  in 
Maine  this  year  will  be  at  only  one-tenth 
the  level  of  1972. 

Thus  the  housing  Industry  In  my  State 
has  suffered  the  effects  of  Government 
policy  as  well  as  economic  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  to  dramatize  some  of 
the  concerns  of  the  people  affected  by 
the  housing  freeze.  I  £isk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  several  letters  from  constit- 
uents be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ArcrrsTA,  M,\ike,  October  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Edmttnd  Muskie, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  am  the  book- 
keeper/secretary for  a  home  buUdlng  firm 
in  the  City  of  Augusta.  I  have  been  employed 
in  this  capacity  for  over  six  years  now,  on  a 
part-time  basis,  that  has  steadUy  grown  Into 
more  nearly  a  fuU-tUne  Job  as  the  business 
has  grown  and  prospered. 

These  past  few  months,  however,  as  the 
state  of  the  economy,  and  the  plight  of 
the  home  building  Industry  In  particular  hats 
steadily  worsened,  has  become  a  time  of 
increased  concern  for  aU  of  us  involved  In 
any  capacity  with  the  industry, 

I  am  in  the  position  to  know  our  problems 
now  in  obtaining  bank  financing  to  continue 
with  cur  business,  and  we  are  presently  In 
the  situation  of  working  on  our  Itist  house, 
afraid  to  t)egln  another  for  which  we  cannot 
obtain  bank  financing,  have  laid  off  SC^c 
of  our  crew,  and  anticipate  further  lay-offs 
soon. 

tTnless  the  home  buUdlng  Industry  receives 
s-.me  help,  and  very  soon,  this  firm,  as  well 
as  a  great  many  others,  wUl  be  forced  out  of 
business.  My  Job,  of  course,  Is  In  jeopardy 
too,  and  It  Is  one  that  means  a  great  deal  to 
me  and  to  my  family,  with  two  children  In 
college  here  In  Maine,  and  another  two  In 
high  school — and  the  cost  of  living  In  gen- 
eral going  up  steadily. 

My  plea  for  assistance  to  the  home  build- 
ing industry  from  the  Federal  Government  Is 
made  for  myself,  personally:  for  a  firm  that 
I  should  like  to  see  continue  In  business 
filling  a  great  local  need:  for  a  fine  crew  of 
workmen  whom  I  hate  to  see  out  of  work — 
to  say  nothing  of  a  good  boss,  whose  business 
has  been  built  up  through  fourteen  years  of 
hard  work  and  careful  planning  and  who  also 
has  a  family  dependent  on  this  business. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mart  Jean  Doyle. 


October  4.  1974. 
Dear  Senator  Muskie:  I  work  for  a  home 
builder  In  Augusta,  Maine,  and  my  lob  is  in 
Jeopardy.  Several  men  have  already  been 
laid  off  and  I'm  the  next  In  line.  'With  the 
way  the  money  situation  is  up  here  In  the 
building  business,  a  lot  of  men — voters  and 
their  families  are  going  to  be  In  trouble 
I've  only  been  married  for  2  weeks  now  ar^d 
the  wife  and  I  haven't  much  money  saved 
up  for  this  winter. 
Sincerely, 

James  S.  Dalbeck 

Stevens  Homes,  Inc.. 

October  4.  2  974 
Hon.  Edmund  Mttskii:, 
17.5.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Muskit:  I  have  been  In  the 
buUdlng  business  approx.  S'-i  years.  Because 
we  cannot  get  mortgage  money — we  have 
Just  laid  off  7  i>ersons  and  will  look  to  lay 
off  the  remaining  (3)  In  about  3  weeks. 

I  am  pleading  (begging)  "If  you  will"  to 
keep  myself  off  welfare. 

I  have  always  admired  your  work  and  in- 
telligence. Let's  see  you  tackle  this  one. 
Please  don't  let  the  building  Industry  go 
bankrupt. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Dean  F.  Stevens. 

Dear  Senator  Mt^skte:  My  name  is  David 
Allen  Palenskl  and  I  am  employed  by  Dean 
Stevens  of  Stevens'  Homes  Inc.  as  a  car- 
penter in  North  Wlndam,  Maine.  He  tells  me 
he  Is  about  to  the  end  of  buUdlng  homes 
because  people  cannot  get  a  mortgage.  I 
don't  want  to  lose  my  Job  and  draw  un- 
employment, but  there  won't  be  much  choice 
unless  something  is  done  very  soon. 

I  urge  you  to  work  for  the  passage  of 
either  S   3979  or  H.R    16767, 

Please  help  us 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  A.  Falenski. 

Ron  Allaire  Constrtjction. 
Springiale.  Maine.  October  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Edmttnd  MrsKiE. 
US  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Sir  I  am  In  the  buUdlng  industry 
and  In  the  past  month  have  had  to  lay  off 
3  men  for  lack  of  work  The  contractors 
that  I  s'.ipply  just  can  t  sell  their  houses 
because  they  eannct  find  customers  who 
can  get  mortgage  money  from  the  banks 

I  sincerely  urge  you  to  work  for  the  pas- 
sage of  either  S  3979  or  H  ie.767.  as  boTh 
permit  GNMA  to  get  involved  with  conven- 
tional   mortgages. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  present  admin- 
lEtraMon  changes  Its'  pclicy  towards  the 
b'iT.ding  Industry  or  the  next  generation 
will  ha%e  to  do  without  homes. 

We  will  see  you  "at  the  poll. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ron  Ah-aire. 


N    P    ScoNTRAS  Gallery  of  Homes, 

Saco.  Maine,  October  4.  1974 

Hon    EDMUND  MUSKIE, 

US  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Mcskh  :  I  am  In  the  busl- 
:  e?..-  of  building  homes  and  fear  for  my  live- 
lihood. The  current  policy  in  Washington 
makes  1-  impossible  for  me  to  predict  when 
business  will  be  back  to  a  safe  level  I  am 
be'ng  eaten  up  by  homes  that  I  have  built 
b'.it    can't    sell. 

There  must  be  something  you  can  do  to 
save  people  like  me  frcm  the  welfare  roles. 

You  must  support  S  3979 — tax  exemptions 
',.r  savings  and  an  e.islng  of  interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  P.  Scontras. 
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Coastal  StruC 


!t£s,  Inc.. 
October  4,  1974. 


jastal  Structures. 


to  build  leas 

5h.  The  building 
'  citizens  needing 
^ds  to  purchase, 
is  all    The  avall- 


Hon.  Edmund  Muskie, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Muskie 
Inc  .  Is  engaged  in  the  maftufacture  of  pan- 
ellzed  buildings  and  homef  Our  product  Is 
such  that  we  supply  buljders  throughout 
New  England  In  wood  (r((me  construction 
business.  The  whole  effort 
expensive  homes 

However,  this  Is  not  enoii 
business  needs  funds.  Thos 
adequate  housing  need  fu| 
Senate  Bill  3979  will  help 
ability  of  mortgage  money  ?ias  been  lacking 
for  some  time  and  the  passage  of  this  bill 
win  ease  this  situation.  I  jam  also  writing 
to  our  Representatives  urging  positive  ac- 
tion on  House  Bill  16767. 

We  also  feel  that  by  making  the  first  $1,000 
of  Interest  that  Is  earned  on  savings  In  hank- 
ing Institutions  tax  exempt  woula  help  to 
keep  savings  In  the  bank*  and  thus  make 
even  more  money  available  for  home  mort- 
gages. 

Please  cast  your  vote  In  favor  of  this  bill 

The  housing  Industry  Is  Dn  serious  trouble 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  C.  Wellman. 

President. 


—     \ 


Re: 


BrDDETCBiD.   Maine, 

OctohPT  5,  J974 
Brooke-Cranston   bill    (S.   3979).   Steele 
bill  (HR    16767) 
Hon   Edmund  Mi-skie.  • 

US   Sen'ite.  ] 

Wa.thington.  D  C  ' 

Dear  SENATriR  Mtjskie:  Tlie  above  bills  are 
to  be  acted  on  In  the  netr  future,  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  you  give  Ihem  your  whole- 
hearted support  Being  employed  In  a  finan- 
cial Institution  It  Is  evident  to  me  that  some- 
thing will  have  to  he  done,  mnd  soon,  to  boo-^t 
the  building  Industry  through  the  avail- 
ability of  funds,  and  at  rates  conducive  to 
lending. 

Our  financial  instltutloas  are  dependent 
on  deposlt.s  to  provide  a  flow  of  money  for 
mortgage  lending,  but  the  tax  Imposed  on 
earned  Interest  (from  the  ftrst  dollan  does 
not  encourage  savings  for  the  simple  rea.son 
that  the  middle-class  worker's  Income  Is 
boosted  bv  Interest  on  dep>4slt  and  taxable 
A  tax  Incentive  In  my  opinion,  would  serve 
a  dual  purpose  (li  slowdo^rn  the  e  onomv 
(savlne  rather  than  snendli^)  and  i2>  pro- 
vide savings  Institutions  'with  mortgage 
funds  which  can  be  put  o«t  at  rea'-onp.ble 
rates.  Even-one  Involved  In  ihe  building  In- 
dustry would  automatically"  benefit  by  rea- 
sonable lending  rates,  starting  with  the  con- 
tractor down  to  the  consumer,  and  people 
with  moderate  savings  would  be  encouraged 
to  save  Just  a  "little  bit  moi*"  IT  Just  a  "little 
bit  less"  Is  taxed  I 

I  sincerely  hope  that  yiu  and  everyone 
Involved  In  trying  to  sjr»lghten  out  the 
economy  will  take  a  long  l(jok  and  listen  to 
the  "voice  of  the  people"  rather  than  the 
"private  Interest",  If  there  We  reforms  made 
(and  I  h(it?e  there  will  bet  3n  the  financing 
of  political  campaigns,  thw  "people"  rather 
than  "private  Interest"  will  again  elect  our 
Senators.  Congre.ssmen  on  pn  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  "people"  are  fed  igi  with  being  the 
fall-guy  paving  thru  the  tjcie  and  will  ex- 
press them.selves  at  the  roll* 
Sincerely. 

BtANCH  .\    Ryan 


fvrs. 

(i^tot 


Nap6es,   Maine. 

3ber  5,  1974. 
Hon    Edmund  Muskie. 
US   Senate. 
Wa.shington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Muskie  I  «im  employed  by 
Stevens'  Homes,  Inc,  of  ^outh  Portland, 
Maine.  I  am  a  foreman  for  fklr  Stevens,  en- 
gaged   In    the    construction    of    residential 


homes  In  the  southern  Maine  area.  Mr.  St«- 
vens  has  Informed  me  that  this  may  no  longer 
be  because  people  can  not  get  mortgages  to 
buy  his  homes 

Tills  Is  truly  a  sad  state  of  afTalrs  for  my 
employer,  myself,  and  many  prospective 
buyers. 

Senator.  It  Is  within  your  jjowers  to  do 
something  about  this  situation.  Please  sup- 
port Senate  3979  to  Increase  mortgage  money 
so  that  hi'.ndreds  of  people  here  can  stay 
employed  and  cur  great  state  of  Maine  may 
continue  to  grow. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  and  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donaij)  R.  Busbell. 


NATIONAL  4-H  WEEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  4-H 
is  one  of  the  very  finest  youth  organiza- 
tions in  America,  and  I  would  like  to  join 
in  saluting  4-H  youth  and  adult  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation  during  this  Na- 
tional 4-H  Week.  October  6-12. 

For  over  half  a  centurj-.  4-H  has  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  young  people  to 
develop  their  leadership  and  citizenship 
potential.  The  4-H  motto.  "To  Make  the 
Best  Better."  has  become  much  more 
than  a  noble  slogan  for  millions  of  4-H 
participants.  It  has  become  an  enduring, 
real-life  objective  applied  to  everyday 
decisions  and  actions  faced  by  present 
and  former  4-H'ers 

Today,  all  across  the  United  States 
and  In  Puerto  Rico,  some  5.3  million 
youths  and  560,000  volunteer  adult  lead- 
ers are  actively  participating  in  4-H  club 
projects  and  activities.  They  promote 
.self-development  in  a  context  of  com- 
mimity  improvement,  and  under  the  ex- 
panded, modern-day  4-H  program,  both 
riu-al  and  urban  communities  benefit 
from  the  actions  of  4-H  youth. 

Four-H'ers,  be  they  from  rural  or  ur- 
ban settings,  can  choose  from  among 
some  60  project  areas.  Whatever  their 
choice  of  project — and  many  outstand- 
ing 4-H'ers  carry  on  several  projects  in 
the  same  year — 4-H'ers  are  always  striv- 
ing to  make  their  best  even  better. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
continues  to  provide  support,  informa- 
tion, and  leadership  to  the  4-H  programs 
at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  levels. 
Especially  instrumental  in  guiding  4-H 
prograras  are  the  staff  members  of  the 
county  extension  offices  throughout  the 
Nation.  These  dedicated  public  servants 
carry  many  hats.  Including  those  of  co- 
ordinators and  educators  in  the  4-H  pro- 
grams. There  Ls  no  better  time  to  com- 
mend the  many  fine  employees  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  than  during 
National  4-H  Week 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  4-H  has 
added  so  much  to  the  great  State  of 
South  Carolina  At  present,  some  90.000 
South  Carolina  youths  participate  in 
4-H  through  school,  community,  and 
.special  infrrpFl  chib.s,  and  through  edu- 
cational 4-H  television  programs  such  as 
the  "MulliKan  St^w"  series  on  nutrition. 
Over  1.70:1  volunteer  adult  leaders  assist 
personnel  of  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  in  carr>'ing  out  South  Carolina 
4-H  programs  Many  private  companies 
annuall.v  .sponsor  awards,  scholarships, 
and  educational  trips  for  4-H'ers  who 
have  done  outstanding  work  in  their  4-H 
projects  and  activities. 

Indicative   of   the   prominence   which 


4-H  enjoys  in  our  State  is  the  selection 
of  4-H  to  serve  as  the  pilot  youth  orga- 
nizatlon  In  helping  celebrate  South 
Carolina's  role  in  the  approaching  Bi- 
centennial. South  Carolina  has  chosen 
"Achievement  76  '  as  the  State  slogan 
for  the  Bicentennial  celebration,  and 
4-H'ers  throughout  the  State  will  be 
working  through  their  usual  activities  to 
make  their  contributions  even  better  and 
of  more  lasting  value. 

Mr.  President,  the  theme  for  this  year's 
National  4-H  Week  is  "We  Can  Make  It 
Happen."  A  more  fitting  slogan  could 
not  have  been  chosen  at  a  time  when 
President  Ford  has  urged  all  Americans 
to  work  together  to  "WIN"  the  battle 
against  inflation.  Four-H  has  long  been 
at  the  forefront  of  conservation  pro- 
grams, and  I  am  sure  that  4-H'ers  will 
be  ready  and  willing  to  help  make  things 
happen  with  respect  to  conservation,  so 
that  America  can  win  this  critical  cam- 
paign against  inflation  and  energy  .short- 
ages. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  millions  of 
youths  and  adults  throughout  America 
who  give  their  time  and  energy  to  4-H 
programs,  and  I  feel  sure  they  gain  much 
in  return.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  on  4-H  entitled  "We  Can 
Make  It  Happen,"  which  was  recently 
carried  in  the  October  5  issue  of  the 
Union  Daily  Times,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

We  Can  Make  It  Happen 
With  the  many  problems  we  face  as  a  na- 
tion. It  Is  refreshing  to  see  our  young  people 
ready  and  willing  to  help  bring  about  solu- 
tions to  these  pressing  concerns.  Enthusiasm 
and  optimism  has  always  been  an  admirable 
quality  of  .\mer1can  youth.  Their  vigor  In- 
spires all  of  us  to  do  a  better  Job  In  coping 
with  our  problems. 

Youthful  exuberance,  combined  with  the 
guidance  and  experience  of  adults  provide* 
an  unbeatable  combination.  The  results  of 
that  cooperation  are  evident  In  the  4-H 
program 

We  salute  the  combined  etTorts  of  4-H'er3 
and  their  leaders  "to  make  the  best  better" 
on  the  occasion  of  1974  National  4-H  Week, 
October  6-12. 

The  theme  of  the  annual  observance  U 
"We  Can  Make  It  Happen."  Those  five  words 
emphasize  the  conunltment  and  cooperation 
of  nearly  53  million  youths  and  560.000 
volunteer  leaders  working  together  to  solve 
common  problems  With  their  enthusiasm 
and  energy.  In  all  50  states.  Puerto  Rico  and 
Washington.  D  C  4-H'ers  from  all  economks, 
ethnic  and  social  backgrounds  are  helping 
clean-up  and  protect  the  envlronment~and 
natural  resources. 

Youthful  enthusiasm  and  energy,  com- 
bined with  adult  guidance  and  supjxjrt  and 
working  together  In  a  common  purpose — 
that's  the  4-H  story  In  1974.  And  we  support 
the  eflorts  of  4-Hers,  their  parents,  their 
leaders  and  alumni  "to  make  the  best  bet- 
ter- 
Information  on  4-H  programs  and  activi- 
ties In  the  area  can  be  obtained  from  the 
'"ounty  extension  service  office  or  state  4-H 
office. 


U.S.   CON='<ULATE   AT  CtOTHFNPURG. 
SWEDEN.   SHOULD   BE   REOPENED 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  with 
the  recent  exchange  of  new  ambassadors, 
official  American  bilateral  relations  with 
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Sweden  have  Improved  greatly.  Our  in- 
formal, friendly  ties  never  really  dimin- 
ished the  exchange  of  ideas  and  rela- 
tionships formed  since  the  beginning  of 
our  country.  But  it  is  good  to  rebuild  old 
contacts  which  may  have  fallen  into  dis- 
repai:  during  the  period  when  "oflBciai  " 
relationships  were  held  to  a  minimum 
over  differences  on  our  policies  concern- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  a  modest  pro- 
posal to  make.  I  suggest  that  our  Gov- 
ernment start  Immediate  efforts  toward 
the  reopening  of  the  American  consul- 
ate in  Gothenburg  which  was  closed  for 
"economic"  reasons  in  1970  when  our 
"official"  relations  with  Sweden  were  in 
the  process  of  deteriorating. 

While  I  am  sure  that  this  action  re- 
sulted in  some  small  savings  to  the  State 
Department  budget,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  calculate  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
dismay  and  bewilderment  felt  at  the 
time  by  those  familiar  with  the  consul- 
ate's work  and  historical  importance. 

Until  1970.  the  Gothenburg  consulate 
claimed  the  record  of  being  the  first  and 
oldest  American  consulate  in  Western 
Europe,  having  established  ties  with  a 
struggling  and  fledging  United  States  of 
America  in  1797.  Moreover,  it  served  as 
the  port  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Swedes  emigrated  to  the  "New  Land." 
With  a  sense  of  historical  reawsJcening 
in  our  country  as  we  approach  the  Amer- 
ican Bicentennial,  It  is  ironic  that  we 
have  no  regular.  oCaclal  presence  in 
Gothenburg. 

While  I  have  stated  some  historical 
and  cultural  imperatives  for  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  consulate — having  strong  emo- 
tional ties  to  Scandinavia — ^I  also  would 
like  to  point  to  a  strong  case  that  can 
be  made  for  economic  and  political  rea- 
sons. 

Gothenburg  is  the  largest,  centrally 
located  ice-free  port  in  Scandinavia.  By 
any  standards,  it  is  in  the  "big  league" 
of  world  shipping  and  trade  that  Ameri- 
can companies  are  trs'lng  so  hard  to 
expand  abroad.  It  Is  the  location  of  many 
large  and  internationally  known  Indus- 
tries such  as  SKF,  "Volvo,  ESAB,  and 
Hasselblad,  the  large  shipyards  of  Eriks- 
berg  and  Gotaverken,  and  also  shipping 
companies  such  as  Brostroms  and  the 
Stena  Line.  In  addition,  the  well- 
equipped  and  commodious  facilities  of 
the  Svenska  Massan — Swedish  Trade 
Fair — make  Gothenburg  a  truly  interna- 
tional trade  center  where  new  machines 
and  technical  exhibitions  are  on  display 
for  businesses  throughout  the  world. 

It  also  is  important  to  note  that  many 
American  corporations  are  making  use  of 
Gothenburg's  facilities.  But.  imlike  45 
other  countries,  the  United  States  has 
no  consulate  general  on  hand  to  assist 
on  any  problems  and  provide  useful  in- 
formation to  our  businessmen. 

More  importantly,  I  learned  last  wees 
in  a  discussion  with  Eric  Ehrengren.  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Swedish  Trade 
Foundation,  that  a  small  office  in  Goth- 
enburg set  up  to  assist  many  of  the  young 
people  traveling  in  Sweden  and  a  clear- 
inghouse for  exchange  students  had 
closed.  In  the  past,  it  h&s  been  a  focal 
point  where  young  people  could  go  and 
get  information,  look  at  books,  maga- 


zines and  meet  new  friends.  I  do  not 
believe  the  interests  of  either  country 
are  served  when  barriers  to  free  exchange 
of  ideas  and  debate  are  put  up.  I  am 
hopeful  that  through  cooperation  with 
the  USIA  and  volunteer  organizations  in 
Sweden  this  situation  can  be  rectified.  It 
is  time  to  show  our  friends  in  Western 
Sweden  tiiat  the  United  States  really 
wants  to  continue  the  warm  relationships 
we  have  had  in  times  past. 

For  these  and  several  other  reasons.  I 
am  making  this  proposal  that  will  cost 
very  little  in  time  and  effort,  but  will 
return  goodwill  and  friendship  far  be- 
yond any  economic  costs  for  those  per- 
sons on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  And,  It 
will  in  a  major  way  reestablish  an  his- 
torical link  that  has  been  present  in 
Swedish-American  relations  since  colo- 
nial times.  Approaching  our  200th  birth- 
day, the  reopening  of  the  Gothenburg 
consulate,  symbolic  as  It  may  be,  will  send 
a  message  that  the  United  States  remem- 
bers and  treasures  Its  oldest  friends.  For 
second  and  third  generation  Americans 
of  Swedish  descent  it  will  serve  to  re- 
emphasize  ties  with  a  city  and  country 
that  their  forebearers  left  to  seek  the 
promise  of  a  new  land. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  30,  I 
wrote  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and 
suggested  that  the  United  States  consider 
reopening  the  Gothenburg  consulate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  letter  to  the  Secretary  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

September  30.  1974 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Kissinger. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  Henry:  I  would  like  to  continue  the 
efforts  which  we  began  recently  to  improve 
American  biblical  relations  with  Sweden  I 
have  an  Idea  which  I  would  like  you  to 
pursue. 

About  two  year  ago.  when  our  relations 
with  Sweden  were  In  the  process  of  deterio- 
rating, we  closed  the  American  Consulate  In 
Gothenburg  for  "economic  reasons."  I  un- 
derstand that  this  was  a  small  consulate  In 
a  port  city  of  600,000.  Apparently,  the  Swedes 
considered  our  closing  of  the  Gothenburg 
Consulate  as  an  unfortunate  move  and  one 
which  only  exacerbated  our  chilled  relations. 
Apparently,  our  Consulate  In  Gothenburg  Is 
one  of  the  oldest  American  consulates  In  the 
world,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  George 
Washington.  It  was  an  active  consulate, 
handling  visa  and  trade  matters. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  consider 
reopening  the  Gothenburg  consulate  at  a 
time  or  Improving  Swedish-American  rela- 
tions on  the  eve  of  the  American  Bicenten- 
nial. This  would  be  a  significant  move  and 
one  which  could  be  of  great  benefit  to  better- 
ing our  relations  with  Sweden. 

Please  let  me  know  of  your  reaction  to  this 
Idea,  Henry. 

Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


NARUC  STUDYING  UTILITY 
EFFICIENCY 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  association  of 
State  utility  regulators  has  laimched  a 
study  of  the  management  efficiency  of 
the  Nation's  electric  utilities. 


The  National  Association  of  Regula- 
tory Utility  Commissioners  has  advised 
me  that  it  will  welcome  suggestions  from 
interested  parties  as  it  begins  this  com- 
prehensive study.  So  that  those  who  wish 
to  work  with  NARUC  in  this  matter  can 
conveniently  read  about  this  project.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  NARUC 
press  release  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  these  remarks. 

NARUC  is  located  at  1102  ICC  Build- 
ing, Box  684,  Washington,  D.C.  20044. 
The  phone  number  is  202-828-7324. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State   Regulators   Launch   Study    of   Man- 
agement  EmciENCY   IN   Nation's  Electbic 

UTiLrrrss     To     Insttke     Consumers     Get 

Th^dr  Money's  "Worth 

The  association  of  State  regulators  has 
launched  a  comprehensive  study  to  assess 
the  management  efficiency  of  the  nations 
electric  utility  companies. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  Is  to  help  the 
regulators  make  sure  that  the  consuming 
public  get  their  moneys  worth  In  light  of 
the  current,  heavy  demand  for  rate 
Increases. 

Many  electric  utilities  have  complained 
recently  that  they  are  urgently  In  need  of 
substantial  rate  Increases  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  the 
public  places  upon  their  facilities 

The  utilities  have  stated  they  are  in  finan- 
cial difficulties  because  of  a  combliiatlon  of 
factors  Including  inflation  and  higher  In- 
terest rates  levied  against  money  borrowed 
to  finance  capital  construction  projects. 

Top  officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
Including  Treasury  Secretary  "Wnilam  Simon 
and  Federal  Administrator  John  SawhUl 
have  recently  urged  State  regulators  to  help 
the  electric  utilities  out  of  their  financial 
difficulties  by  granting  them  speedy  and 
substantial  increases  In  the  rates  they 
charge  the  consuming  public. 

The  pattern  In  such  matters  has  been  for 
the  States  to  keep  rates  charged  consumers 
within  reason  consistent  with  the  need  to 
maintain  efficient  service. 

In  response  to  the  Federal  pressure  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  RegtUatory  Utility 
Commissioners  ( NAKUC )  meeting  recently 
in  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  the 
efficiency  study. 

The  State  regulators  have  a  continuing 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  utilities  they 
regulate  are  being  ofjerated  at  maximum 
efficiency  so  that  the  public  Is  not  obliged  to 
pay  higher  rates  than  necessary  because  of 
lax  or  Inefficient  management. 

■With  the  current  whirlpool  of  rising  costs, 
higher  Interest  rates  and  deepening  energy 
problems  It  Is  more  Important  than  ever  be- 
fore that  the  regulators  ensure  the  public 
Is  receiving  the  efficient  utility  management 
It  deserves  and  Is  paying  for. 

The  NARUC  study  will  be  nation-wide  In 
scope  and  wUl  be  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  Edward  Smith.  Jr  .  the  NARUC's 
Director  of  Economics 

Mr.  Smith  Is  currently  at  the  stage  of 
formulating  a  research  methodology  for  the 
study  and  gathering  preliminary  data  He  has 
solicited  Information  and  assistance  from 
stafT  of  the  NARUC's  standing  Committees  on 
Electricity  and  Economics  He  has  also  sent 
letters  asking  for  pertinent  data  to  the  heads 
of  approximately  20  of  the  largest  electric 
utilities  by  sales  volume  in  the  country 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  first  stage  of  the 
study  will  be  completed  by  early  December 
of  this  year.  The  completed  study  will  take 
the  form  of  a  written  report  and  will  be  made 
available  to  the  public 

The  NARUC  Intends  to  conduct  this  study 
with    great    deliberation    and    thoroughness 
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and  for  this  reason  It  actively  aoUclts  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  all  Interested 
persons  and  organizations. 

Tlie  NARUC  Is  a  quasi-governmental  non- 
prolit  organization  founded  In  1889  Within 
Its  membership  are  the  governmental  bodies 
of  the  50  States  and  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Jamaica.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  engaged  In  the  regulation  of  carriers 
and  utilities. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1974.  my  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee <Mr  Baker  I  addressed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ker.tucky  Mimiclpal  League 
at  a  meeting  in  Covington. 

Senator  Baker  made  a  particularly 
thoughtful  and  persuasive  presentation 
in  support  of  the  extension  of  the  rev- 
enue sharing  program.  I  \«as  happy  to 
join  Senator  Baker  and  the  flistinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook  i  in  introducing  legislation  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Baker's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Future  or  Revenue  Shaking 
(By  US  Senator  Howard  bAKini) 
It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  ta  be  with  you 
at  this  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Municipal 
League.  I  consider  It  a  special  hbnor  to  repre- 
sent Kentucky's  senior  Senator,  Marlow  Cook, 
whose  work  as  a  member  of  th*  Senate  Rules 
Committee  required  that  he  reaialn  In  Wash- 
ington today. 

During  the  past  six  years.  Senator  Cook 
and  I  have  often  worked  together  on  projecta 
of  mutual  benefit  to  the  cltfeens  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  Perhapw  the  most  Im- 
portant such  cooperative  elToft  has  been  a 
program  which  has  long  had  ttie  support  of 
the  Kentucky  Municipal  I^eagite  and  organ- 
izations of  local  governments  In  my  home 
State  of  Tennessee  and  throughout  our  coun- 
try. That  program  is  revenue  iiarlng.  a  830 
billion  Investment  In  returnldjg  tax  dollars 
and  decision-making  power  to  thofe  units  of 
government  closest  and  most  responsive  to 
the  people  Last  month.  Senator  Cook,  my 
colleague  Senator  Brock,  and  I  joined  as 
primary  co-sponsor  to  introduce  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend revenue  sharing  for  seven  years. 

In  the  next  few  minutes.  T  would  like 
to  talk  with  you  about  the  progress  of  the 
revenue  sharing  program — wl^  it  wbis  en- 
acted, how  It  Is  working,  and  wtiy  we  strong- 
ly feel  It  must  be  continued. 

General  revenue  sharing  Is  the  mo.«it  sub- 
stantial domestic  program  evfr  enacted  at 
one  time  by  any  Congress  It  represents  the 
largest  single  instance  of  the  voluntary  trans- 
fer of  power  from  the  Federal  CJcvernment  to 
State  and  local  governments  Iti  the  nearly 
200  years  of  our  nation's  history  Its  goals 
are  as  diverse  as  the  aspirations  and  Imagina- 
tions of  the  citizens  of  the  moBe  than  38.000 
governmental  Jurisdictions  of  tftls  country. 

Although  revenue  sharing  ha^only  become 
reality  In  the  1970's.  It  Is  based  on  that  Jef- 
fersonlan  concept  of  democracy  that  the  best 
government  Is  that  government  closest  to  the 
people.  This  Is  the  sentiment  which  most 
Americans  have  shared  since  th#  earliest  days 
of  our  Republic.  It  was  the  feellgg  the  French 
writer  de  TocquevlIIe  noted  during  his  tour 
of  America  In  the  early  1800's;  *I  heard  citi- 
zens attribute  the  power  and  prosperity  of 
their  country  to  a  multitude  of  reasons."  he 
said.  "But,  they  all  place  the  aidvantages  of 
local  government  In  the  foremoet  rank." 


I  think  that  observation  has  remained 
valid,  even  as  the  years  have  been  character- 
ized by  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the  na- 
tion and  Its  transformation  from  a  rather 
i.solated  rural  country  to  the  world's  leading 
urban  and  industrial  power  Paralleling  this 
experience  has  been  the  increasing  expan- 
sion and  centralization  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. As  the  years  went  on.  more  and 
more  of  the  functions  of  goverment  became 
collected  In  Washington.  The  World  Wars 
and  the  Depression,  "specially,  accelerated 
this  trend.  But  concentration  of  power  has 
brought  concentration  of  problems  as  well, 
problems  of  the  60's  and  the  70's  for  which 
the  institutionalized  responses  of  the  30'8 
and  40's  have  too  often  proved  Inflexible  or 
Inadequate. 

In  reviewing  some  of  these  problems,  one 
of  the  most  pressing  is  what  has  rightly 
been  called  the  Bscal  crisis  of  State  and  lo- 
cal government.  I  do  not  know  if  you  would 
define  this  situation  of  rising  demands  for 
goods  and  services  and  rising  costs  for  goods 
and  services  as  a  crisis  in  your  own  locality. 
But.  nationwide.  I  do  not  think  the  use  of 
tills  term  Is  too  melodramatic. 

Consider  that  the  expenditures  of  the 
Stat©  and  local  governments  have  Increased 
from  Jurt  over  »I0  billion  In  the  year  after 
World  War  II.  to  well  over  »130  billion  at 
the  start  of  this  decade  State  and  local  taxes 
have  risen  per  capita  about  50  percent  In  the 
same  time  period.  State  governments  have 
raised  taxes  or  instituted  new  taxes  on  some 
450  occasions  during  these  years.  Yet.  growth 
in  revenue  from  the  two  principal  sources, 
the  property  tax  and  sales  tax.  has  lagged  40 
to  50  percent  behind  expenditures.  Since 
ifise.  the  prices  paid  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  goods  and  services  have  risen 
by  more  than  one-third. 

The  commanding  income  tax  position  en- 
Joyed  by  the  Federal  Government  has  helped 
Insulate  Federal  policy  makers  from  Irate 
taxpayers.  Despite  any  personal  misgivings 
we  may  express  on  or  about  each  April  16, 
we  have  to  admit  that  the  Federal  Income 
tax  Is  the  effective  key  to  the  high  growth 
federal  tax  base.  For  every  1  percent  growth 
In  our  Gross  National  Product,  federal  reve- 
nues Increase  1';,  percent.  In  addition  to  its 
preemptive  graduated  collection  system,  the 
Federal  Government  also  enjoys  freedom 
from  fears  of  Inter-local  and  Interstate  tax 
competition. 

What  we  have  been  talking  about  has  be- 
come known  as  a  "fiscal  mismatch"  in  which 
needs  grow  most  rapidly  at  the  state  and 
local  level,  while  revenues  grow  fastest  at  the 
federal  level  This  problem  Is  further  com- 
plicated by  an  "efficiency  mismatch."  wherein 
revenues  are  collected  with  the  greatest  ef- 
ficiency at  the  federal  level  but  used  most 
efficiently  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

For  a  good  many  years.  Washington  has 
had  a  handy,  all-purpo.se  answer  to  most  any 
problem,  assuming,  of  course,  you  could  get 
somelxjdy  to  pay  attention  to  the  problem. 
That  answer,  of  course,  has  been  the  cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid  program.  Especially 
since  the  beginning  of  the  HtBO's.  federal 
programs  have  been  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's number  one  export.  A  perhaps  conserv- 
ative flgvire  on  the  proliferation  of  often- 
dupllcatory  programs  estimates  that  the 
number  of  major  programs  grew  from  200 
to  1.060  during  the  pa.st  decade 

Categorical  aid  program.s  have  brought 
ab<iut  benefits,  nnd  I  believe  that  a  number 
of  effective  projects  must  be  contlnred  As 
you  have  discovered  from  dealing  with  them, 
however,  the  programs  themselves  have  often 
brought  new  problems.  Rigid  categorical  re- 
quirements assoclatf-d  with  such  grants  have 
actually  limited  the  flexibility  of  states  and 
localities  to  meet  local  needs:  and  In  a 
number  of  Instances,  officials  have  felt  forced 
Into  decisions  to  "go  where  the  money  Is" 
liustead  of  following  their  own  priorities.  The 


unwieldy  procedures,  delays.'  and  snarls  of 
red  tape  Involved  In  "grantsmanshlp"  have 
also  8LCted  to  limit  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs. 

Another  Important  factor  is  account- 
ability. As  concerned  local  officials,  you  know 
that  word  well  You  ere  held  accountable 
for  your  performance  of  your  public  respon- 
sibilities by  your  fellow  citizens.  It  is  a 
challenge  each  of  you  has  accepted.  Yet.  ac- 
countabUUy  to  the  jjeople  is  conspicuous 
by  Its  absence  as  you  turn  your  attention 
to  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Within  their 
Jurisdictions,  federal  administrators  might 
well  exercise  more  authority  In  a  local  area 
than  a  county  Judge  or  a  mayor.  But,  you 
cannot  vote  for  them,  you  cannot  vote 
iigalnst  them,  often  you  cannot  even  find 
them. 

Thinking  back  to  the  asoal  crisis  of  state 
and  local  governments,  and  considering  the 
consequences  of  an  endlessly  increasing 
federal  grant  program,  it  Isecame  clear  that 
the  problem  Involved  much  more  than 
money.  The  Federal  Government  could  have 
given  fiscal  relief  simply  by  absorbing  even 
more  than  it  already  has  the  many  respon- 
sibilities of  government  on  the  state  and 
local  levels.  But  to  do  so  would  have  serious 
administrative  and  political  repercussions. 
In  short,  our  whole  system  of  federalism 
would  have  been  placed  In  extreme  Jeopardy. 
Instead,  the  need  has  been  to  respond  to 
the  nation's  changing  needs  by  searchlrtg 
for  Innovative  ideas  that  would  work,  that 
would  not  Just  sustain  local  government  at 
a  time  of  crisis,  but  would  revitalize  and 
restore  the  federal  partnership  through 
decentralization  and  diversity. 

I  believe  that  a  good  start  has  been  made 
through  federal  revenue  sharing.  Your  sup- 
port as  individual  officeholders  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Kentucky  Municipal  Leagtie  has 
been  Important  in  the  Implementation  of 
this  program.  Your  leadership  and  your  sup- 
port will  be  essential  to  Its  continuation. 

Some  tl4.3  billion  has  already  been  dis- 
tributed to  state  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment 8is  we  have  begun  to  test  and  practice 
what  appeared  attractive  In  theory.  I  have 
been  most  Impiessed  and  encouraged  by  the 
wise  and  responsible  expenditures  of  reve- 
nue sharing  fimde  by  the  vast  majority  of 
elected  officials  at  all  levels  of  government. 
I  think  it  Is  significant,  too,  that  In  over- 
sight hearings  before  the  Senate  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Bubcommittee.  all 
elected  officials  testifying  expressed  agree- 
ment that  revenue  sharing  is  working  and 
ought  to  be  extended  beyond  Its  Initial  flve- 
year  period. 

More  than  half  the  revenue  sharing  funds 
committed  to  specific  purposes  at  the  state 
level  have  gone  to  education.  A  good  portion 
of  this  sum  of  $551  million  has  been  allocated 
by  the  states  to  local  school  districts.  About 
39  percent  of  the  state  level  funds  has  been 
used  for  capital  expenditures. 

On  the  local  level,  one  survey  showeC 
that  about  a  third  of  revenue  sharing  funds 
are  l>elng  used  for  capital  expenditures, 
mainly  for  public  safety,  recreation,  scboolf 
and  other  public  buildings,  highways,  and 
environmental  protection.  Operating  and 
maintenance  functions  have  accounted  for 
major  revenue  sharing  expenditures  in  svich 
additional  areas  as  health  programs  and  pub- 
lic transportation  A  survey  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee  has 
also  Indicated  that  "in  clear-cut  terms,  rev- 
enue sharing  has  managed  at  least  to  stabi- 
lize taxes"  amons;  the  majority  of  the  states, 
counties,  and  cities  responding.  The  Comp- 
troller General  reported  In  June  the  results 
of  a  Government  Accounting  Office  survey 
which  showed  that  three-fourths  of  local 
covernmenta  "were  using  the  funds  in  a 
manner  which  had  reduced,  or  was  expected 
to  reduce,  local  tax  pressures." 
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These  findings,  however,  have  not  met 
with  universal  acclaim.  Just  as  we  had  a  long 
and  difficult  fight  to  make  revenue  sharing 
a  reality,  it  appears  we  may  have  another 
struggle  to  extend  the  program  with  few 
strings  attached.  The  old  assumption  that 
there  Is  somehow  more  wisdom  or  more 
virtue  in  the  solving  of  local  problems  from 
Washington  dies  hard  among  some  members 
of  Congress  and  bureaucracy.  A  number  of 
criticisms  have  been  leveled  at  revenue  shar- 
ing. Some.  I  feel,  are  legitimate  concerns, 
others  appear  to  be  rationalizations  for 
regaining  greater  centralized  control. 

One  criticism  has  been  the  use  of  revenue 
sharing  funds  to  avoid  new  taxes  rather  than 
to  Initiate  new  spending  in  presumably  de- 
sirable but  neglected  areas  of  government 
service  In  response.  I  think  It  Is  Important 
to  keep  !n  mind  that  holding  down  regres- 
sive local  property  taxes  is  not  an  abrogation 
of  purjxiee.  but  one  of  the  potential  usee  for 
revenue  sharing  funds  originally  envisioned 
under  the  program.  While  tax  stabilization 
has  been  achieved  in  a  number  of  Instances. 
there  have  been  few  instances  of  tax  rebat- 
ing I  think  state  and  local  governments  are 
continuing  to  do  their  Job.  I^erhaps  the  most 
often  repeated  criticism  is  the  charge  that 
revenue  sharing  funds  are  being  dispropor- 
tionately used  in  nonrecurring  capital  pro- 
grams, rather  than  continuing  social  pro- 
grams This.  I  believe,  Is  easUy  and  logically 
explained.  Very  few  units  of  government  at 
any  level  are  zoing  to  make  substantial 
budget  obligations  when  there  Is  at  least  a 
possibility  that  the  revenue  sharing  program 
may  be  radically  altered  or  even  discontinued 
within  a  few  years. 

This  is  not  an  alarmist  fear.  At  this  year's 
Governors'  conference,  for  example,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Majority  Leadership  Issued 
a  rather  ominous  warning  that  the  election 
of  a  veto-proof  Congress,  which  he  advo- 
cated, could  be  expected  to  bring  about  a 
major  overhaul  in  the  operation  of  revenue 
sharing.  I  am  not  trying  to  raise  this  as  a 
partisan  spector;  revenue  sharing  still  en- 
joys broad  bipartisan  support  at  the  local 
level.  As  Democratic  Mayor  Moon  Landrleu. 
of  New  Orleans,  has  testified:  "The  nation's 
cities  continue  to  l>e  100  percent  united  In 
their  support  of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program.  Revenue  sharing  cannot  t>e  termi- 
nated without  a  devastating  Impact  on  this 
fiscal  viability  of  municipal  government." 

For  these  reasons,  Senator  Cook,  Senator 
Brock,  and  I  introduced  the  legislation  for 
Immediate  extension  of  revenue  sharing.  We 
believe  revenue  sharing  must  continue  with- 
out interruption,  and  it  must  be  extended 
as  rapidly  as  Is  reasonably  possi'ale  to  allow 
adequate  lead  time  for  budget  preparation 

No  matter  how  much  Is  done  by  pro- 
ponents In  Washington,  however,  positive 
performance  at  the  local  level  will  ultimately 
determine  the  success  of  efforts  to  extend 
revenue  sharing.  The  critics  will  be  watch- 
ing closely.  You  can  exjject  even  greater  citi- 
zen input  into  the  process  of  deciding  how 
revenue  sharing  funds  are  to  be  used.  I  sus- 
pect that  a  substantial  number  of  members 
of  Congress  will  join  your  own  citizens  in 
making  unofficial  audits  of  your  published 
revenue  sharing  expenditures  In  the  next 
few  months. 

This  Is  how  It  should  be.  As  Henry  Clay 
observed  in  a  speech  at  Ashland,  both  the 
trust  and  the  trustees  of  government  are 
created  for  the  "ieneflt  of  the  people.  Revenue 
sharing  was  conceived  as  a  means  of  assur- 
ing increases  In  both  the  accounts  and  the 
accountability  of  local  government.  As  the 
extension  of  revenue  sharing  is  considered 
in  Congress,  I  believe  you  as  the  trustees 
will  welcome  the  continuing  c^portunlty  to 
reaffirm  In  principle  and  practice  the  success 
of  government  cloeest  to  the  people. 
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SENATOR  HELMS  ASKS  FOR  FULL 
DISCLOSURE  OF  GOVERNOR 
ROCKEFELLER'S  GIFT  TAXES, 
BUSINESS  EXPENSES.  AND  PER- 
SONAL EMPLOYEE  COMPENSA- 
TION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
closure in  many  newspapers  over  the  past 
few  days  of  information  from  Governor 
Rockefeller's  tax  returns  have  raised,  in 
the  minds  of  many,  questions  of  prc^rlety 
about  the  Governor's  actions.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  considerable  public  debate 
based  upon  partial  information  and  in- 
complete facts. 

This  incomplete  debate  has  done  a  dis- 
service to  the  imperative  need  for  public 
understanding  and  confidence,  since  the 
context  of  the  leaked  Information  is 
missing.  My  position  has  always  been 
that  the  Senate  and  the  public  needs  to 
have  all  the  facts  upon  which  to  base 
their  Judgments.  I  repeat  that  I  am  not 
raising  any  accusations.  My  only  inten- 
tion is  to  urge  that  sdl  the  facts  be 
brought  out.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Gover- 
nor that  judgments  be  based  upon  the 
whole  picture. 

I  have,  therefore,  written  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, Mr.  Long,  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  to  request  respectfully 
that  the  Joint  committee  release  the  full 
information  on  the  committee's  posses- 
sion relating  to  Governor  Rockefeller's 
gift  taxes,  business  expenses,  and  com- 
pensation of  personal  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  chairman  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  October  10. 1974. 
Hon.  Russell  Long, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  U.S.  Seiiate,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  In  the  past  few  days, 
various  newspaper  accounts  have  reported 
certain  Information  concerning  Federal  taxes 
paid  by  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  over  the 
past  ten  years.  The  reported  source  of  this 
information  Is  the  Governor's  tax  returns 
which  he  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee 
in  connection  with  his  nomination  to  be 
■Vice  President  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Twenty-Fifth  Amendment. 

I  deplore  the  selective  leaking  of  this  In- 
formation, even  though  most  of  the  Items 
published  have  been  confirmed  as  true  by  the 
Governor's  spokesmen.  At  the  same  time,  the 
nature  of  the  information  has  been  such  as 
to  raise.  In  the  minds  of  many,  questions  of 
propriety  about  the  Governor's  actions,  re- 
sulting, as  you  know,  in  considerable  public 
debate  about  the  relevance  of  these  actions 
to  his  nomination. 

In  my  judgment,  the  selective  leaking  to 
the  press  of  such  information,  out  of  con- 
text. Is  unfair  to  the  Governor,  and  provides 
an  Inadequate  foundation  for  the  current  de- 
bate. In  the  present  situation,  however,  the 
only  remedy  left  is  to  give  all  the  facts  to  the 
public,  and  let  the  public  assess  the  nomi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  full  Information. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion Immediately  release  the  full  informa- 
tion in  the  Committee's  possession  relating 


to  Governor  Rockefeller's  gift  taxes,  business 
expenses,  and  compensation  of  personal  em- 
ployees. While  this  would  normally  be  con- 
sidered confidential  Information,  confiden- 
tiality must  give  way  to  the  higher  public 
good  of  satisfying  the  doubts  which  have  al- 
ready been  raised.  The  times  demand  no  less 
Sincerely. 

Jesse  Helms. 


THE   199TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDING    OF   THE    U.S.    NAVY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  the  199th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
which  will  be  observed  Simday,  October 
13.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  H&vy 
has  established  a  proud  tradition  of  serv- 
ice to  our  country.  In  time  of  war,  the 
Navy  has  a  heritage  of  victory  against  all 
odds;  in  time  of  peace,  a  record  of  ser\'- 
Ice  tmsurpassed.  This  tradition  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  caliber  of  its  mem- 
bers; active  duty  men  and  women,  naval 
reservists,  civilian  employees,  retired 
Navy  personnel  and  dependents — the 
Navy  family.  I  have  here  a  Navy  birtii- 
day  message  from  Adm.  J.  L.  Holloway 
m,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  to  the 
Navy  family,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Navy  Bibthdat  1974:  A  Proud  Tradition 

Tradition  has  always  been  the  enduring 
strength  of  the  Naval  Ser^-ice  liecause  tradi- 
tion hsis  its  roots  in  the  actions  of  people 
Throughout  the  Navy's  nearly  two  centuries 
of  growth,  the  Individual  deeds  that  have 
given  birth  to  naval  traditions  have  at  times, 
fired  the  Imagination  of  the  entire  world  and 
settled  forever  in  the  pages  of  our  nation  s 
history.  On  other  occasions,  far  more  nu- 
merous over  the  years,  countless  individual 
acts  of  courage  and  sacrifice  have  often  re- 
mained unrecorded,  perhaps  even  unnoticed, 
but  have  been  no  less  a  vital  part  of  the 
Navy's  tradition-making  process. 

In  each  Instance  the  motivating  force  has 
been  the  same — the  professional  commitment 
to  duty  by  a  Navy  man  or  woman.  mllit.ary  or 
civilian.  In  a  spirit  of  pride  In  self,  pride  in 
the  Naval  Service  and  pride  In  our  country 
It  Is  that  heritage  of  .-ommltment.  of  course, 
that  Is  the  very  cornerstone  of  tradition 
Time  and  again  since  our  birth  on  13  October 
1775.  our  Navy's  progress  has  re-afflrmed  that 
professional  commitment  Is  our  proudest 
achievement. 

Navy  Birthday  1974  Is  both  a  celebration 
of  the  Navy's  commitment  to  its  own  people 
and  a  pledge  of  continued  commitment  to  the 
people  of  our  nation.  It  Is  also  a  time  of  re- 
flection and  expectation  as  we  pause  to  honor 
the  Navy's  tradition -makers  of  the  past  and 
present,  and  dedicate  ourselves,  in  a  spirit  of 
camaraderie  and  unity,  to  the  tradition - 
makers  of  the  future. 

J.  L.  HoLLOWAT  in. 
Admiral.  US  Navy 


UNITED  CALIFORNIA  BANK   SETS 
EDUCATION  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Cailfomla  Bank  has  begim  a 
new  program  to  provide  direct  educa- 
tional aid   to  California  students  from 
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average-income  families.  TTiese  stu- 
dents, as  Allan  W.  Ostar  o£  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities  points  out.  are  especially 
hard  hit  in  our  inflation  climate  when 
It  comes  to  meeting  rising  education 
costs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  de- 
scription of  UCB's  new  scholarship 
and  work-study  as.sistance  program — 
SWAP — be  printed  in  the  Reoord.  so  that 
Senators  may  call  it  to  the  tttentlon  of 
private  lending  institutions  iC  their  own 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  tSie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Los  Angelss. — A  pilot  pro^atn  of  educa- 
tional aid  for  the  neglected  middle -Income 
student  and  the  private  collate  has  been 
launched  by  a  major  California  bank. 

United  California  Bank  (UOB)  said  the 
Scholarship  and  Work-study  Aartstance  Pro- 
gram (SWAP)  awards,  already  g^ven  to  three 
students,  will  assist  fliiauclally.f)re8sed  mid- 
dle-income families  In  the  educ»tlon  of  their 
college-bound   children 

Financial  assistance  for  mldcBe  Income,  as 
defined  by  the  bank,  would  go  to  famUles 
with  Income.s  from  *8,000  to  $3(i,000,  dep«nd- 
Ini?  upon  family  size. 

The  awards  to  students  consist  of  grants, 
loans,  and  part-time  employment  with  the 
bank,  for  up  to  two  years,  or  until  gradua- 
tion. 

Dan  Smith.  UCB's  program  coordlnfttor, 
said  that  SWAP  will  enable  students  to  ac- 
quire an  education  at  a  private  college  while 
gaining  Invaluable  experience  In  an  area 
directly  related  to  tthe  stiident's  career 
objective. 

The  awards  to  students  consist  of  half- 
tuition  grants,  quarter-tuition  loans,  and 
bank  employment  to  earn  the  remaining  tui- 
tion and  living  expen.ses.  Schclara  will  re- 
ceive an  average  of  $6,250  a  year  from  this 
combination. 

SWAP'.?  advantage  to  the  college.  Smith 
said,  will  be  that  the  institution  can  have 
a  better  representation  of  middle -Income  stu- 
dents in  Its  student  body  without  having  to 
spend  additional  scarce  scholarship  monies. 

UCB  realizes  that  no  one  iastirutlon.  no 
matter  how  large  and  resourceful,  can  solve 
this  problem  alone  Smith  said  "the  monies 
set  aside  In  this  program  are  Inslgnlfloant 
In  terms  of  the  total  sum  of  the  problem. 
What  Ls  -slgnincant  Is  that  they  will  repre- 
sent the  first  bold  new  action  la  an  area  that 
has  thtis  far  eluded  rational  eolutlons  and 
vanguard  Ideas  " 

UCB's  program  was  conceived  as  a  result 
of  the  awareness  that  there  Is  tio  direct,  sub- 
stantive scholastic  financial  aid  for  middle- 
Income  f.imllles  and  that  private  colleges  and 
universities  caught  In  an  Inflationary  and 
budget  squeeze,  are  having  difficulty  meeting 
thertr  budgets. 

The  problem  is  brought  Into  locus  bv  Allan 
W  Ostar.  executive  director  of  the  American 
A.ssoclatlon  of  State  Colleges  «nd  Universi- 
ties, who  said  'The  plain  face  Us  that  the 
rising  costs  of  higher  education  and  the  in- 
creasing tendency  to  push  higher  portions  of 
those  coets  off  onto  students  through  tuition 
and  fees  have  created  a  financial  ortsLs  for 
average-lncr;me  families  for  which  no  practi- 
cal solution  yet  exists.  Olrcunwtances  today 
threaten  to  bring  about  a  situation  in  which 
higher  education  will  become  limited  to  the 
very  rich,  the  very  brilliant,  fcnd  the  very 
poor." 

UCB  has  had  assistance  progranis  for  low- 
Income  students  for  years,  an4  by  this  fall 
win  be  providing  aid  In  the  form  ot  grants 
and  employment  to  46  students^  Including  20 
In  college. 


Here's  how  the  UCB  scholarship  and  work 
study  assistance  program  works : 

Each  fall  the  bank  will  provide  each  SWAP 
scholar  wtth  a  voucher  to  cover  the  full  cost 
of  the  fall  semester's  tuition. 

M  the  beginning  of  the  spring  semester 
the  scholar  will  be  given  a  loan  voucher 
to  cover  half  of  that  semester's  tuition  (The 
student  will  have  been  emoloyed  up  to  25 
hotirs  a  week  at  a  local  UCB  branch,  thvis 
providing?  funds  for  the  other  half  of  the 
spring  tuition  ) 

Qualifications  for  the  scholar.s  incdude 
completion  of  lower  division  transfer  re- 
qu.rements  to  a  four-year  Institution;  ac- 
ce[.t.ince  In  a  four-year  private  Institution 
i:i  California;  a  demonstrated  aptitude  for 
a  buKliies.'!  career;  be  a  citizen  or  permanent 
resident  of  the  U.S.;  come  from  a  family  with 
a  net  Income  ranging  from  $8,000  to  $30,000, 
depending  upon  family  size;  and  does  not  re- 
ceive more  than  $5(X)  In  education  assistance 
from  other  than  family  sources. 

Appllcaiits  are  screened  by  the  school's 
financial  aid  office,  and  final  selection  Is 
made  by  a  UCB  committee 

Graduating  SWAP  students  will  be  en- 
couraged to  work  for  UCB,  but  are  under  no 
obligation  to  as  a  result  of  their  SWAP 
scholarship. 

The  second-semester  tiUtlon  loan  granted 
the  student  will  be  made  at  a  7  percent  in- 
terest rate.  The  student  would  be  e.vpected 
to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  loan  while  he  Is 
In  school,  but  the  principal  payment  would 
be  deferred  until  nine  months  after  gradu- 
ation. 

Once  students  are  selected,  arrangements 
are  made  for  employment  in  a  local  UCB 
office.  The  program  Is  tailored  to  give  stu- 
dents an  in-depth  experience  In  as  main- 
facets  of  the  barking  business  as  possible 
within  the  restrictions  of  time  and  the  stu- 
dents' academic  obligations. 

"The  Imminent,  divisive  struggle  for  edu- 
cational funds  between  lov.  and  middle- 
income  families  can  be  avoided  If  the  SWAP 
concent  Is  embraced  by  the  business  com- 
munity," Smith  explains. 

He  said  that  if  other  (X>mpanle8  follow 
the  lead  of  UCB,  a  vast  new  resource  of  edu- 
cational support  for  middle-Income  fami- 
lies  would   become   available 


THE  SOVIET  GRAIN  DEALS  AND  AN 
EXPORT  POLICY 


information  on  crop  and  weather  trends. 
Close  cooperation  is  vital  if  misunder- 
standings are  to  be  avoided. 

It  Is  clear  that  this  cooperation  wa« 
lacking  in  this  instance.  It  also  is  clear 
that  the  absence  of  a  cooperative  shar- 
ing of  crop  Information  makes  the  moni- 
toring of  export  sales  even  more  imixjr- 
tant. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
two  articles  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
October  9,  "Panel  Told  Why  Ford  Halted 
Grain  Deal,"  and  "Collapse  of  Soviet 
Crop-Data  Pact  Seen."  These  articles 
provide  further  information  on  what 
happened  In  these  grain  deals  and  what 
may  have  motivated  the  Soviet  pur- 
chases. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  in- 
formative articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom   the   New   York   Times,   Oct.   9,   1974J 

Panel  Told  Why  Pord  Halted  Gkain  E>kai. 

(By  William  Robblns) 

Washington,  Otober  8 — President  Pord 
cited  "a  political  problem  with  Congress  and 
a  political  problem  with  the  people"  In  de- 
manding cancellation  of  two  large  grain  deals 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Senate  permanent 
subcommittee  on  Investigations  was  told  to- 
day. 

Protesting  that  he  felt  "uncomfortable" 
about  reporting  on  the  President's  words.  Ed- 
ward W.  Cook,  chairman  of  Cook  Industries, 
Inc  ,  a  large  exporting  company,  testified: 

"He  said  that  there  was  a  p>olitlcal  problem 
with  Congress  and  a  political  problem  with 
the  people,  who  would  be  Irate  at  sales  to 
Russia  of  this  magnitude." 

Mr.  Cook  was  one  of  two  grain  company 
executives,  testifying  under  oath,  who  gave 
the  Senators  detailed  accounts  of  events  lead- 
ing up  to  and  following  sales  of  3  4  million 
tons  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  were 
canceled  after  a  White  House  meeting  Sat- 
urday. 

POLITICAL    CONSIDERATIONS 

His  report  that  political  considerations 
were  mentioned  was  supported  by  Bernard 
Steinweg.  e.^cecutfve  vice  president  of  the 
Continental  Oraln  Company. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz.  who 
also   testified   along   with   several   other  Ad- 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  major  lessons  of  the  recent  grain  ministration  ofnciais.  said  political  reasons 
deal  fiasco  is  the  need  for  a  sound  bal-  ^^'^  ^(^^n  mentioned  by  the  President  "only 
anced  program  to  monitor  our  export  '"  *  ^"^ral  sense,  not  in  the  sense  of  par- 
sales  with  special  care  required  when  we  ^'^*"  pontics  ' 
are  in  a  short  supply  situation. 

I  have  referred  to  this  as  "short  sup- 
ply management."  We  also  have  to  be 
prepared  to  institute  licensing  proce- 
dures to  make  certain  that  we  have  ac- 
curate and  up-to-date  information  on 
our  food  stock  sitimtion. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
now  conceded,  as  I  had  warned  over 
many  months,  that  we  cannot  assume 
that  state  trading  companies  will  operate 
on  the  basis  of  supply  and  demand. 
These  companies  can  come  into  our  mar- 
ket and  buy  up  large  quantities  of  our 
grains,  thereby  upsetting  our  market  and 
the  economy. 

These  companies  make  decisions  on 
political  as  well  as  economic  grounds  To 
speak  of  the  free  market  In  tJils  situation 
is  to  deceive  ourselves. 

The  suspension  of  the  grain  sales  also 
points  up  the  importance  of  having  good 


He  said  a  principal  concern  was  that  po- 
litical pressures  would  lead  to  mandatory  ex- 
port controls,  a  system  that  the  Administra- 
tion and  most  of  the  agricultural  economy 
has  opposed. 

CanceUatlon  of  the  sales  by  Cook  Indus- 
tries and  Continental  Oraln  was  followed 
yesterday,  however,  by  a  new  system  of  lim- 
ited controls,  under  which  exporters  must 
obtain  prior  approval  for  any  sale  exceeding 
50,000  tons  of  corn,  wheat,  sorghum,  soy- 
beans, or  soybean  meal  of  for  sales  of  mc* 
than  100,000  tons  within  a  week  to  any  one 
country. 

Mr  Cook  also  said  that  Congre.sslonal  ac- 
tion appeared  to  be  a  pjlnclpal  concern. 

CONTROLS    LOOMED 

We  were  told  by  the  President  that  the 
sales  could  not  go  forward."  he  said  "The 
reason  was  that  If  we  didn't  cancel  the  salei. 
Congress  would  Impose  controls." 

All  the  testimony  made  clear  that  the  grain 
companies  Involved  had  been  In  regular  con- 
tact with  the  Agriculture  Department  during 
their  negotiations  with  Soviet  Union  traders 
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tnd  Immediately  after  the  closing  of  the 
deals. 

Much  of  the  testimony — as  well  as  com- 
ments ol  the  Senators — edso  focused  on  the 
difficulties  created  in  commercial  markets 
when  a  state -controlled  econom.y  such  as  the 
Soviet  Union  deals  secretly  for  limited  sup- 
plies with  Individual  traders  without  making 
Its  over-all  Intentions  clear. 

Grain  sales  to  the  Russians  have  been  a 
sensitive  Isstie  since  1973,  when  Soviet 
traders  dealing  secretly  with  six  large  grain 
corporations  bought  up  about  one-fourth  of 
the  United  States  wheat  crop  and  large 
quantities  of  corn  while  keeping  officials 
here  In  the  dark  about  their  activities. 

Those  Russian  deals,  supported  by  Federal 
(ubfildles  and  credits,  have  been  blamed  for 
much  of  the  food-price  inflation  of  the  last 
two  years. 

CORN    CROP   BWAT.I.O 

The  Issue  has  become  more  sensitive  this 
year  because  of  harvest  disappointments  In 
the  Middle  West.  While  this  oountry  haa  Its 
largest  wheat  crop  In  history,  com  produc- 
tion Is  estimated  at  more  than  a  billion 
bushels  below  earlier  expectations. 

After  late  spring  rains  delayed  planting  of 
corn  and  soybeans  and  drought  slowed  their 
development,  early  frosts  are  expected  to 
cause  stui  further  deterioration. 

Secretary  Butz  said  today  that  the  actual 
amount  of  grain  involved  In  the  canceled 
s&les  had  been  less  of  a  problem  for  United 
States  markets  than  Indications  of  Russlxtn 
Intentions  to  buy  about  two  mlUlcm  tons 
mora. 

"There  were  six  million  tons  visible."  Mr. 
Butz  said.  He  did  not  say  what  the  source 
of  those  indications  were,  but  Mr.  Steinweg 
had  testified  that  the  Russian  traders  had 
sought  two  million  tons  more  wheat  than 
they  were  finally  offered. 

In  Mr.  Butz'  testimony  and  that  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Thomas  O.  Enders.  the 
ofBclals  detailed  attempts  to  pMvuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  exercise  restraint  In  their 
purchases  here  and  to  let  the  United  States 
know  In  advance  what  their  needs  would  be. 

Secretary  Butz  had  met  with  the  Soviet 
Ambassador,  Anatoly  Dobrynln,  here  empha- 
sizing the  need  for  restraint  and  seeking  In- 
formation on  Soviet  needs,  Mr.  Enders  said. 

MESSAGE    SENT   TO    EMBASSY 

The  same  message  was  sent  to  the  Moscow 
Embassy  to  be  conveyed  to  Soviet  authorities, 
he  said. 

Then,  on  Sept.  26,  Ambassador  Dobrynln 
told  Secretary  Butz  that  the  Russian  needs 
would  be  "modest"  and  inquired  about  the 
availability.  On  Oct  1  they  were  said  to  have 
talked  again  and  Mr.  Butz  suggested  to  the 
Ambassador  that  any  purchases  should  be 
delayed  because  of  an  upcoming  crop  reF>ort 
that  was  expected  to  show  further  deteriora- 
tion of  com  and  soybean  crojie. 

On  Oct.  3  and  4  Secretary  of  State  Kissin- 
ger was  said  to  have  complained  to  the 
Ambassador  that  the  purchases  were  too 
large,  whereup  Mr.  Dobrynln  said  they  were 
In  accord  with  the  understanding  that  the 
buying  would  be  modest. 

Secretary  Butz  said  he  had  never  been  able 
to  obtain  a  definition  of  the  word  "modest" 
as  used  by  the  Russian. 

"The  Soviets  clearly  had  a  different  con- 
cept of  what  would  be  a  modest  quantity  in 
the  U.B.  market,"  Mr.  Enders  said. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson.  Democrat  of  Wash- 
ington, who  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
repeatedly  expressed  irritation  at  continued 
dealings  in  which  United  States  officials  were 
thus  left  in  the  dark. 

(Prom   the   New   Ycrk   Times,   Oct.   9,    1974) 
CvLLAPSE  or  Sovirr  Crop-Data  Pact  Seen 

(By  Hendrlck  Smith) 
Moscow,  October  8. — The  surprise  Soviet 

attempt  to  purchase  3.4  million  tons  of  Amer- 


ican corn  and  wheat  represents  a  breakdown 
In  an  agreement  between  former  president 
Richard  M.  Nlxon  and  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev 
the  Soviet  leader.  In  June,  1973,  for  an  ex- 
change of  agricultural  Information.  At  the 
beheet  of  President  Pord  the  Continental 
Grain  Company  and  Cook  Industries  agreed 
on  Saturday  to  cancel  the  $SOO-milllon  sale 
to  the  Russians. 

The  Russian  bid  Is  also  causing  some 
doubts  here  about  the  degree  of  optimism 
previously  expressed  by  Moscow — and  for- 
eign experts — about  this  year's  Soviet  farm 
crop. 

Under  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  agreement  and 
a  follow-up  accord  signed  last  November,  the 
Soviet  Union  promised  to  give  Washington 
advanced  and  detailed  information  on  cur- 
rent harvest  prospects  to  help  the  United 
States  Agriculture  Department  monitor 
world  supply  and  demand  and  thus  antici- 
pate any  big  purchases. 

Although  several  American  agrlculttiral 
working  groups  have  come  to  Russia  and 
have  been  allowed  to  tour  farming  areas — 
one  is  here  even  now — American  officials  re- 
port only  a  token  improvement  In  the  flow 
of  agricultural  Information  that  the  Russians 
provide  the  United  States. 

FYsr  example,  the  American  Embassy  here 
still  has  not  received  production  statistics 
on  the  Soviet  winter  wheat  crop  harvested 
in  June  and  does  not  expect  to  get  them  un- 
til the  annual  production  figures  are  made 
available  some  time  early  next  year. 

It  is  the  lack  of  such  basic  and  vital  In- 
formation that  caused  the  Agriculture  de- 
partment to  be  caught  so  much  by  surprise 
in  1972  and  again  this  year. 

American  officials  had  expected  that  the 
Russians  might  buy  up  to  one  mUlion  tons  of 
corn  and  a  modest  amount  of  wheat,  say 
200,000  tons.  But  the  Soviet  attempt  to  buy 
2.4  million  tons  of  corn  and  one  million  tons 
of  wheat,  though  stUI  modest  compared  to 
the  huge  1972  grain  deals,  came  as  a  jolt. 

"The  trouble  Is  that  the  Russians  still  op- 
erate on  the  same  old  basis,"  commented  one 
Western  specialist  on  Soviet  trade.  "They 
operate  In  a  secretive  way." 

DOWN   FROM   BECORO 

Another  reason  that  Washington  was 
caught  unprepared  was  that  the  Americans 
had  accepted  the  optimistic  Soviet  forecasts 
about  this  year's  grain  crop.  The  Agriculture 
Department  put  out  its  own  figures  estimat- 
ing a  harvest  of  from  200  to  205  million  tons 
on  grain,  down  a  bit  from  the  record  level 
reported  last  year  but  well  above  any  other 
Soviet  harvest. 

Moreover,  only  10  days  ago,  some  American 
officials  were  saying  that  world  grain  prices 
were  unattractively  high  for  Moscow — too 
high  for  the  Russians  to  go  Into  the  mar- 
ket merely  to  replenish  stocks.  At  that  time 
the  Americans  saw  a  pressing  Soviet  need 
for  grain  this  year. 

Now.  American  and  other  western  grain 
specialists  are  reaching  for  some  explanation 
as  to  why  the  Russians  unexpectedly  went 
into  the  market  so  heavily.  Some  are  begin- 
ning to  reasses  their  own  estimates  of  the 
likely  Soviet  harvest  this  year. 

They  note,  for  example,  that  this  year  the 
Soviet  press  has  been  considerably  less 
triumphant  and  more  modest  than  a  year 
ago  In  the  tone  of  Its  descriptions  of  the 
harvesting. 

T;m'AVORABUE  FOR  COBV 

Moreover,  it  is  said,  the  weather  has  been 
unfavorable  for  corn.  The  R\isslan  planting 
came  late  and  then  the  weather  turned  cool 
in  late  spring,  slowing  growth,  so  that  In 
summer,  when  the  corn  should  have  been 
ripening.  It  was  stUl  growing.  Random  com- 
ments In  the  Soviet  press  have  hinted  that 
the  late-rlf>ening  corn  was  being  cut  for 
silage  rather  than  for  anlm^  fodder. 

As  for  wheat,  the  growing  regions  In 
western     Siberia     and     Kazakhstan — which 


gave  such  a  lift  to  last  year's  productloii — 
had  light  snow  and  little  moisture  to  help 
this  years  summer  wheat  crop  develop. 
Harvesting  Is  Btill  under  way  in  those  areas 

But  the  real  problem  for  Moscow  has  been 
its  own  drive  to  improve  the  diet  ol  tiie  So- 
viet people  by  Increasiiig  their  Intake  of 
meat,  which  has  entailed  an  ambitious  cam- 
paign to  increase  and  improve  livestock 
herds. 

The  Soviet  success  has  been  considerable  In 
this  area  As  of  Aug.  1.  Soviet  farms  reported 
herds  of  84  million  cattle.  56.7  million  hogs, 
142.6  mUUon  sheep  and  goats,  and  534.6  mil- 
lion poultry.  By  official  statistics,  cattle  were 
up  3  percent,  hogs  up  5  perceijt.  sheep  and 
goats  up  4  percent,  and  poultry  up  8  percent 
over  the  year  before.  Meat  and  poultry  pro- 
duction over-all  was  up  10  percent. 

The  expansion  of  livestock  herds  requires 
rapid  expansion  of  output  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains.  One  theory  among  American 
officials  Is  that  livestock  growth  has  out- 
stripped growth  of  corn  production  and  thus 
forced  the  Soviet  Union  to  go  Into  the  Ameri- 
can market,  even  at  high  prices,  to  avoid 
having  to  slaughter  part  of  Its  growing  herds 

Another  current  hypothesis  Is  that  last 
year's  harvest  figure  of  222  5  mUllo!,  tons  of 
grain  contained  so  much  water  from  heavy 
rainfall  in  the  late  harvesting  period  that 
Moscow  actually  got  only  about  180  million 
tons  of  usable  grain. 

If  so.  Western  specialists  suggest,  Moscow 
might  have  had  good  reason  to  buy  grain  this 
year  to  replenish  Its  stock,  fearing  that  next 
year's  Soviet  harvest  might  be  worse  than 
this  year's  and  world  grain  prices  might  be 
even  higher,  given  the  inflation  in  the  West. 

The  problem  Is.  Western  officials  comment 
bitterly,  no  one  can  be  sure  what  motivated 
Moscow  or  what  this  year's  harvest  prospects 
are  unless  the  current  incident  causes  Mos- 
cow to  be  more  forthcoming  with  agricul- 
tural Information  as  promised. 


NIE  SUPPORTS  FOLLOWUP  OF 
HYPERACnvrTY  STUDY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  have  been  Interested  in 
the  research  of  Dr.  Ben  Pelngold  in  con- 
nection ■with  the  problem  of  hyper- 
activity. Dr.  Feingold,  through  diet 
changes  has  brought  about  dramatic  Im- 
provements in  hjTJeractive  children. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  strongly  urged 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  to 
fund  a  foUowup  of  his  research  activi- 
ties. In  the  recent  quarterly  newsletter. 
"Information"  of  NIE.  they  have  a  re- 
port on  the  followup  study  done  by  Dr. 
C.  Keith  Conners.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Also,  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  this 
points  out  the  need  for  continued  ftmd- 
ing  of  NIE  and  I  hope  that  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  will  provide  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HTPEEAcnvrrT  Is  Pocds  of  STtroT 

Hyperactivity;  What  causes  if?  How  can  It 
be  cured?  Is  It  a  behavioral  problem,  or  is  It 
the  symptom  of  some  underlying  chemical 
Imbalance?  Can  It  be  cured  or  prevented  or 
can  It  only  be  controlled?  No  one  knows.  Yet 
an  estimated  five  million  children  In  the 
United  States  are  hyperactive. 

A  new  NIE-sponsored  research  project,  di- 
rected by  Dr.  C.  Keith  Connors  of  the  Hu- 
man Resources  Institute  In  Boston  may  pro- 
vide some  answers  to  questions  about  hyper- 
activity. 
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Characterized  by  their  oonstatit,  unorga- 
nized activity,  short  attention  spans,  and 
usually  aggressive  behavior,  hyperactive  chil- 
dren usually  achieve  little  toclal  or  academic 
success.  No  oue  knows  wiy  some  children 
are  hyperactive  and  other<  are  not.  or  why 
medication  can  help  some,  yet  has  no  effect 
on  others. 

Correlations  between  chemical  Imbalancee 
and  hyperactivity  have  be4n  noted  but  not 
proven.  Several  studies  Isive  shown  that 
some  hyperactive  children  have  unusually 
high  levels  of  load  in  their  blood  and  urine; 
on©  Investigation  found  th»t  many  of  these 
children  live  near  major  fclghways.  where 
there  axe  high  concentrations  of  airborne 
lead  from  car  exhausts. 

Some  hyperactive  ohlldrea  do  appear  to  oe 
helped  by  taking  ampheta»ilnes  and  other 
stimulants,  such  as  Ritalin.  Knowing  a  par- 
tial remedy  for  some  hyp^actlve  children, 
however,  does  not  explain  t|ie  causes  of  the 
problem  or  suggest  ways  to  prevent  it. 

A  leading  California  allergjst,  Dr.  Ben  Peln- 
gold.  has  noted  marked  tmprovements  In 
hyperactive  children  when  they  avoid  eating 
foods  containing  artificial  liivorlng  or  color- 
ing. 

Through  an  NIE  contract  for  $59,896.  Dr. 
Connors  Is  further  testing}  Dr.  Felngold's 
theory.  He  has  put  two  grtjups  of  hyperac- 
tive children  on  diets  that  #frer  In  only  one 
respect:  One  will  be  free  of  food  additives 
while  the  other  will  not.  (P0od  additives  are 
found  In  such  common  foods  as  bread,  frank- 
furters, and  icecream.) 

Approximately  100  hjrpeiictlve  children 
wUl  follow  each  diet  In  tulki  for  a  month. 
Their  parents,  teachers,  and  0octors  will  rate 
aiiv  changes  In  the  children's  behavior. 

This  project  could  lead  ta  the  first  sound 
suggestion  of  what  causes  hyperactivity  and 
could  demonstrate  a  possible  remedy  that 
does  not  depend  solely  on  dru|;s. 

li — 

THE  ROLLBACK  OF  Olt  PrLTCES  AND 
CX)NnNUED  MIDEA.3T  TENSIONS 
ARE  UNRELATED        j 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  weefc.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FutSRiGHT)  stated. 

An  Arab-Israe!  settlement  will  rot  put  an 
end  to  the  energy  crisis.  Kor  cnuid  it  be 
counted  upon  to  bring  about  an  immediate 
substantial  reduction  of  oU  prices. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  did  not  follow 
this  statement  to  its  lofica]  conclusion 
when  he  proposed  an  amehdment  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  410  The  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  conflict 
between  the  oil  consumiBg  nations  and 
the  OPEC  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord that  when  OPEC  beg|in  its  drive  for 
higher  prices  in  1970.  tha  oil  compiinies. 
not  Lsrael,  were  the  taaget.  The  1971 
Teheran  agreements,  whleh  set  the  pat- 
tern for  future  OPEC  prioe-rises-by-flat. 
were  designed  to  maximiat  the  profits  of 
the  producing  states.  Thtt  economic  ra- 
tionale held  true  1  year  p.go.  when  the 
OPEC  States  quadrupled  the  price  of  oil 
Since  1970.  OPEC  had  gnwlually  filled  a 
vacuum  created  by  the  disunity  of  the 
consuming  states  and  the  tolluslon  of  the 
oil  companies  The  October  war  pro- 
vided the  appropriate  political  smoke- 
screen which  enabled  thfl  OPEC  States 
to  abruptly  complete  an  ongoing  eco- 
nomic change  which  had  begun  3  years 
before — the  transfer  of  eontrol  of  the 
international  oil  market  from  the  con- 
suming states  and  the  oil  companies  to 
the  producing  states. 
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Given  the  paralysis  of  the  consuming 
countries,  this  transfer  of  economic 
power  would  have  inevitably  occurred — 
complete  with  huge  price  rises — whether 
there  had  been  an  Arab-Israel  war  or 
not.  Even  If  the  Arab- Lsrael  conflict  were 
settled  tomorrow,  the  OPEC  States  would 
not  reduce  oil  prices.  In  their  disarray, 
the  consuming  nations  presented  OPEC 
with  a  blank  check  for  economic  and 
political  power.  Only  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  said  "No"  to  the 
OPEC  nations,  and  70  members  of  the 
Senate  have  Joined  him  in  taking  this 
position  by  their  support  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 410.  Senator  Pulbricht  falls  to 
explain  why  Venezuela.  Nigeria,  or  Iran 
would  abandon  their  goldmine  now  if  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict  were  settled. 

Nor  would  the  United  tates  be  Immune 
to  embargos  or  high  prices  if  our  Gov- 
ernment reversed  Its  longstanding  policy 
in  the  Middle  East.  As  the  Senator  him- 
self noted: 

There  is  the  Imminent  threat  of  famine 
In  poor  countries  as  a  result  of  nitrogen 
fertilizer  shortages  caused  by  soaring  petro- 
leum costs. 

Almast  all  of  those  poor  countries  so 
stricken  pnve  complete  support  to  the 
Arab  States  during  the  October  war; 
most  African  nations  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel.  Yet.  today,  they  pay 
the  price  of  ruinous  inflation  and  the 
specter  of  famine  and  economic  turmoil. 

In  his  propo.'^ed  amendment  to  Senate 
Resolution  410.  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas socght  to  reaffirm  "the  justice  and 
validity"  of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  242.  particularly  the 
clause  on  the  •inadmissibility  of  the  ac- 
qui.sition  of  territory  by  war."  To  pro- 
vide a  broader  understanding  of  thl.s 
clause  in  the  larger  context  of  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  242. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  article.  "Withdrawal 
Needn't  be  Total:  An  Interpretation  of 
Resolution  242"  by  former  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations.  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr  President. 
Ser.-urity  Council  Resolution  ?42  not  only 
empha.?izes  the  inadmissibility  of  the 
acquisition  of  territory  by  war.  but  also 
'alls  for  the  ■termination  of  all  claims 
or  states  of  belligerency  and  respect  for 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  .sovereignty, 
territorial  Integrity,  and  political  Inde- 
pendence of  every  State  in  the  area  and 
their  right  to  live  in  peace  within  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries  free  from 
threats  or  acts  of  force  " 

United  Nations  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 338.  adopted  after  the  October 
war.  makes  it  clear  in  its  paragraphs  2 
and  3  that  Resolution  242  should  be  Im- 
plemented via  negotiations : 

The  Security  ConncU  ...  2)  Calls  on  the 
parlies  concerned  to  start  Immediately  after 
the  cea*5e-flre  the  Implementation  of  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  242  In  all  Its 
parts: 

3)  Decides  that  Immediately  and  concur- 
rently with  the  cease-fire,  negotiations  start 
between  the  parties  concerned  under  appro- 


priate auspices  aimed  at  establishing  a  Just 
and  durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  renewed  aggression  of  the  Arab 
States  against  Israel  1  year  ago — In  clear 
violation  of  Resolution  242,  their  con- 
tinued refusal  to  end  the  state  of  belliger- 
ency against  Israel;  their  insistence  upon 
maximalist  demands  which  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty,  territorial 
Integrity  and  political  independence  of 
Israel  all  place  the  onus  of  falling  to 
reach  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Middle 
East  conflict  upon  the  Arab  States.  From 
the  first,  Israel  has  demonstrated  Its 
desire  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
Resolution  242.  but  has  repeatedly  run 
into  a  wall  of  Arab  irredentism  and 
revanchism 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  should  imply 
that  Israel's  presence  In  Jerusalem  blocks 
a  "fair  solution."  It  is  ironic  that  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  Reso- 
lution—181  of  November  29,  1947— which 
the  Senator  chose  to  buttress  his  argu- 
ment was  fought  bitterly  by  the  Ar»b 
States.  The  Jewish  Agency,  representing 
the  yet-undeclared  Jewish  state,  sup- 
ported the  resolution.  After  1948,  when 
Jordan  seized  Old  Jerusalem.  Israel  con- 
tinued to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  to  Intemationaliae 
Jerusalem.  Having  lost  their  attempt  to 
absorb  all  of  Palestine  through  their 
May  15,  1948  invasion  of  both  Israel  and 
the  stillborn  Palestine,  the  Arab  States 
reversed  their  opposition  to  interna- 
tionalization, with  one  major  exception. 
Jordan,  the  master  of  the  Old  City, 
rejected  the  U.N.'s  internationalization 
proposal  and  blocked  the  efforts  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council:  Jordan  refused  to 
permit  any  U.N.  supervision  of  any  char- 
acter— functional  or  territorial;  It  de- 
clined to  appear  at  the  Council's  1950 
sessions  on  the  subject  In  Geneva.  The 
Trusteeship  Council  transmitted  Jordan's 
refusal  and  Israel's  offers  in  the  Special 
Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
June  14. 1950. 

The  issue  of  Jerusalem's  international- 
ization became  a  dead  letter  after  1951. 
There  were  no  protests  when  Jews  were 
barred  from  their  most  holy  sites  In  the 
Old  City,  when  Jordan  destroyed  34  of 
35  synagogues  in  the  Old  City,  when 
Jordanian  soldiers  quarried  the  grave- 
stones from  the  ancient  Mount  of  Olives 
Cemetery  to  pave  their  latrines.  Only 
after  1967.  when  Israel  opened  the  city 
and  guaranteed  by  law  the  rights  and 
perquisites  of  every  religious  community 
in  Jerusalem  was  an  outcry  raised  by  a 
hypocritical  and  cynical  world. 

The  distinguished  Senator's  remarks 
fail  to  recognize  the  historic  attachment 
which  Jews  have  for  Jerusalem,  the  un- 
paralleled religious  freedom  instituted 
since  1967  by  Israel  in  the  city,  and  the 
recent  and  terrible  abuses  which  were 
visited  ujx)n  Jewish  sites  after  1948  when 
Israel  had  no  Influence  over  the  steward- 
ship of  the  Old  City. 

Senate  Resolution  410  supporting  the 
President's  position  articulates  an  effec- 
tive approach  to  the  international  prob- 
lem of  ruinous  oil  prices  dictated  by  the 
OPEC  nations.  The  amendment  proposed 
by  my  colleague  injects  an  extraneous 
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issue.  Only  when  the  consuming  states 
look  past  the  peripheral  political  rhetoric 
and  focus  on  the  hard  economic  issues 
of  cartel  power  and  the  threat  of  eco- 
nomic disaster  will  we  be  able  to  achieve 
stability  In  the  International  oil  market. 
Exhibit  1 

iTrom   the  Washington  Star-News,  Dec.   9, 
1973] 

WrTHMtAWAi-  Nexdn't  Bs  Total 

RESOLtmON    34a     (1967) 

[Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  at  Its 
1382nd  Meeting,  on  22  November  1967 1 

The  Security  CouncU, 

Expressing  Its  continuing  concern  with  the 
grave  situation   In  the  Middle  East, 

Emphasizing  the  InadmlsslbUlty  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  by  war  and  the  need 
to  work  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  which 
every  State  In  the  area  can  live  In  security. 

Emphasizing  further  that  all  Member 
States  In  their  acceptance  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  have  undertaken  a  com- 
mitment to  act  In  accordance  with  Article  2 
of  the  Charter. 

1.  Affirms  that  the  fulfillment  of  Charter 
principles  requires  the  establishment  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  E^t 
which  should  Include  the  application  of  both 
the  following  principles: 

(1)  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces 
from  territories  occupied  In  the  recent  con- 
flict; 

(U)  Termination  of  all  claims  or  states 
of  belligerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  soverelghty.  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  poUtlcal  Independence  of  every 
State  in  the  area  and  their  right  to  live  in 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized  bounda- 
ries free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force; 

2.  Affirms  further  the  necessity 

(a)  For  guaranteeing  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion through  International  waterways  In  the 
area; 

(b)  For  achieving  a  Just  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem; 

(c)  For  guaranteeing  the  territorial  In- 
violability and  political  Independence  of 
every  State  In  the  area,  through  measures 
Including  the  establishment  of  demUltarlzed 
zones; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary -General  to  des- 
ignate a  Special  Representative  to  proceed  to 
the  Middle  East  to  establish  and  maintain 
contacts  with  the  States  concerned  In  order 
to  promote  agreement  and  assist  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted  settlement 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  prin- 
ciples In  this  resolution; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  re- 
port to  the  Security  CouncU  on  the  progress 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Special  Representative  as 
soon  as  possible. 

An  Inttrpretation  of  Resohjtion  242 
(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 

Peace  In  the  Middle  East  is  not  at  hand, 
but  It  may  be  achievable  If  a  common  will 
to  peace  Is  shared  by  the  parties  and  If  the 
superpowers,  acting  as  "honest  brokers,"  do 
not  over-play  their  hands. 

Perhaps  a  good  way  to  start  Is  to  recaU 
the  rationale  that  guided  the  United  States 
and  many  other  governments  at  the  United 
Nations,  during  the  long  period  of  debate 
and  negotiations  following  the  Six-Day  War 
and  culminating  in  the  unanimous  adoption 
of  the  critically  Important  Resolution  242  by 
the  Security  CouncU  on  Nov.  22.  1967.  This 
principle  was  often  stated  by  me  In  these 
words:  "To  rettirn  to  the  situation  aa  It  was 
on  June  6.  1967.  Is  not  a  prescription  for 
peace,  but  for  renewed  hostilities." 

I  believe  that  this  principle  was  sound 
then.  I  believe  It  is  sound  now. 

1  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  recall  also  what 
the  United  States,  immediately  after  the  Jvme 
w*!-.  said,   at  the  highest  level,  about  the 


nature  of  a  peace  settlement  In  the  Middle 
East: 

"But  who  win  make  this  peace  where  all 
others  have  failed  for  20  years  or  more? 
Clearly  the  parties  to  the  conflict  must  be 
the  parties  to  the  peace  ...  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  nations  to  live  to- 
gether In  peace  if  they  cannot  learn  to  reason 
together  .  .  .  The  nations  of  the  region  have 
had  only  fragile  and  violated  truce  lines  for 
20  years.  What  they  now  need  are  recognized 
boundaries  and  other  arrangements  that  wlU 
give  them  security  against  terror,  destruction 
and  war." 

Again.  I  believe  that  this  Insight  was  right 
then.  I  believe  It  Is  right  now,  though  others 
can  and  should  assist  In  the  efforts  to  achieve 
settlement. 

United  Nations  resolutions,  particularly  In 
recent  times,  are  more  honored  In  the  breach 
than  In  the  observance.  Notwithstanding. 
there  are  several  reasons  why  Resolution  242 
may  prove  to  be  the  framework  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Middle  East  Impasse. 

The  resolution  has  been  "accepted"  by  the 
principal  contending  parties,  although  their 
respective  Interpretations  of  the  Resolution 
widely  differ.  It  is  the  only  substantive  reso- 
lution (excluding  calls  for  a  cease-fire)  re- 
lating to  the  Middle  East  accepted  both  by 
the  parties  and  the  Security  Council  since 
the  Six-Day  War  and  virtually  even  t>efore. 
And.  despite  recurring  threats  by  both  sides 
to  repudiate  Resolution  242.  their  accept- 
ances have  never  been  withdrawn.  Notwith- 
standing pejorative  expressions  and  resolu- 
tions In  recent  times  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  other  organs  generally  critical  of  Israel, 
and  a  resolution  proposed  to  the  Security 
CouncU  but  vetoed  by  the  United  States, 
seeking  to  re-Interpret  Resolution  242,  the 
resolution  continues  to  command  the  sup- 
port of  the  great  powers,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  I  am  correct  In  my  postulate  that  the 
forthcoming  peace  negotiations  will  be  based 
on  Resolution  242,  as  Secretary  of  State  Kis- 
singer said  last  week  and  as  this  fall's  U.N. 
Resolution  338  contemplates.  It  becomes  Im- 
portant to  examine  both  the  test  and  the 
legislative  history  of  this  Resolution, 

Resolution  242  Is  a  carefully — some  woiUd 
say  artfully — drafted  set  of  guidelines  de- 
signed to  promote  agreement  and  to  assist 
the  parties  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted 
settlement.  The  stated  goal  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  which 
every  state  In  the  area  can  live  In  security. 
The  resolution  expressly  and  by  Implica- 
tion repudiates  the  concept  of  an  imposed 
peace  and  opts  for  "agreement"  and  "ac- 
cepted settlement"  by  and  between  the  par- 
ties. Thus,  the  experience  of  the  1957  Im- 
posed settlement,  following  the  1966  war,  Is 
not  to  be  repeated. 

Resolution  242,  In  most  explicit  terms, 
rejects  the  long-asserted  claim  of  the  Arab 
countries  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  bel- 
ligerency against  Israel.  The  resolution  rec- 
ognizes that  belligerency  cannot  coexist  with 
peace. 

The  resolution  calls  for  respect  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  sovereignty  of  every 
state  In  the  area.  Since  Israel  never  denied 
the  sovereignty  of  Its  neighboring  countries, 
this  language  obviously  requires  these  coun- 
tries to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Is- 
rael. The  legislative  history  of  242.  as  re- 
flected in  the  debates  and  votes  in  the  Secur- 
ity CouncU  and  Special  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  held  In  1967,  shows  that  there 
was  little  support  In  the  U.N.  community 
at  the  time  for  the  view  that,  after  two  dec- 
ades, Israel's  very  existence  could  be  denied 
by  Its  Arab  neighbors. 

In  deaUng  with  the  withdrawal  of  Israel's 
forces,  the  resolution  does  not  explicitly 
require  that  Israel  withdraw  to  the  lines 
occupied  by  It  on  June  6,  1967,  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  The  Arab  States  urged 
such  language;   the  Soviet  Union  proposed 


this  to  the  Security  Council  In  June  of  1967, 
and  Yugoslavia  and  some  other  nations  to 
the  Special  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  followed  the  adjournment  cf  the  Se- 
curity Council.  But  such  withdrawal  lan- 
guage did  not  receive  the  requisite  support 
either  in  the  Security  CouncU  or  Ui  the  As- 
sembly. 

Indeed,  Resolution  242  simply  endorses  the 
principle  of  "withdrawal  of  Israel's  armed 
forces  from  territories  occupied  In  the  re- 
cent conflict,"  and  Interrelates  this  with  the 
principle  that  every  state  in  the  area  Is  en- 
titled to  live  In  peace  within  "secure  and 
recognized  boundaries."  In  light  of  Arab  un- 
wUlingness  to  acknowledge  Israel's  right  to 
sovereign  existence,  this  language,  though 
speaking  In  terms  of  all  states,  is  designed 
primarily  to  assure  Israel's  right  to  secure 
boundaries  recognized  by  Its  Arab  neighbors. 

Ttie  notable  omissions  In  regard  to  with- 
drawal are  the  words  the  and  all  and  the 
June  5.  1967  lines  (according  to  the  English 
language  text,  the  version  actually  voted  on 
by  the  Security  Council ) .  In  other  words, 
there  is  lacking  a  declaration  requiring  Israel 
to  withdraw  from  the  or  all  the  territories 
occupied  by  it  on  and  after  June  5.  1967. 
Rather,  the  resolution  speaks  of  withdrawal 
from  occupied  territories,  without  defining 
the  extent  of  withdrawal.  And  the  notable 
presence  of  the  words  "secure  and  recog- 
nized boundaries,"  by  Implication  contem- 
plates that  the  parties  could  make  territor- 
ial adjustments  in  their  peace  settlement  en- 
compassing less  than  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  forces  from  occupied  territories 

The  Arab  nations,  to  buttress  their  claim 
that  the  resolution  calls  for  a  complete 
Israeli  withdrawal,  say  the  Israeli  interpre- 
tation of  the  resolution's  withdrawal  lan- 
guage is  overly  restrictive.  They  point  to  the 
language  of  the  resolution  emphasizing  "the 
Inadmissibility  of  the  acquisition  of  territory 
by  war."  This  language,  the  Arab  states  argue, 
in  effect,  calls  for  complete  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  forces  from  all  the  territories  occu- 
pied by  them  in  the  Six  Day  War  Further, 
the  Arab  states  contend  that  the  U.N.  charter 
Itself,  in  spirit,  supports  their  contention 
that  military  conquest  of  territory  Is  inad- 
missible. 

It  Is  passing  strange  that  the  concept  of 
the  InadmlssllbUlty  of  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory by  war  Is  Insisted  and  relied  upon  by  the 
Arab  states  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Arab 
states  acquired  territory  as  a  consequence 
of  the  1948  war.  contrary  to  the  U.N.  Parti- 
tion R'«olutlon.  The  Israelis  also  acquired 
addltlcaal  territory  In  the  aftermath  of  this 
war,  wLlch  they  Justify  on  the  basis  that  they 
were  v^-lUlng  to  abide  by  the  partition  lines 
but  were  forced  to  war  and  acquired  terri- 
tory as  a  result  of  the  attack  upon  them  by 
the  Arab  states. 

More  surprising  Is  the  Soviet  support  of  the 
principle  of  the  Inadmissibility  of  the  acqul- 
.sltlon  of  territory  by  war.  The  Soviet  Union 
holds  territory  in  Its  firm  grasp  acquired  In 
recent  times  by  war  from  Finland.  Poland. 
Romania.  Japan  and  other  states.  Even  our 
own  country,  some  time  ago.  acquired  terri- 
tory by  war  from  Mexico  and  Spain,  and 
numerous  other  examples  Involving  many  na- 
tions could  be  cited. 

The  Resolution  sp>eaks  of  "respect  and 
acknowledgment  of  .  .  .  the  territory  integ- 
rity of  every  state  In  the  area."  This,  too, 
Is  much  relied  upon  in  support  of  the  de- 
mand for  complete  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  from  eUI  of  the  Arab  territories  It  Is 
rather  Ironic  that,  for  many  years.  It  was 
the  Israelis  who  sought  respect  for  their  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  which  was  denied  them  by 
the  Arab  States. 

But  the  territorial  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  qualified  by  other  language  declaring 
the  right  of  all  states  "to  live  within  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries  free  from  threats 
and  acts  of  force."  The  seciire  and  recognized 
boundaries  language,  the  legislative  history 
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shows,  represents  a  major  ioncesslon  to  Is- 
rael which.,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  tound  the 
armistice  lines  often  violated  and  insecure. 

The  logic  of  coupling  the  territorial  and 
secure  boundaries  concept  ie  that  both  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  and  secur*  and  recognized 
boundaries  are  to  be  reconelled  In  the  give 
and  take  of  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States  ciilnilnatlng  In  peace  agree- 
ments j 

The  most  that  can  be  sild  of  the  with- 
drawal and  related  language  of  Resolution 
242.  in  light  of  Its  legislative  history,  la  that 
It  neither  commands  nor  prohibits  territorial 
adjustment  in  the  peace  agrtements  contem- 
plated by  the  resolution,  although  it  "tuts" 
In  favor  of  adjustments  tt>  ensure  secure 
boundaries  for  Israel.  This  it  not  to  say  that 
the  resolution  contemplate*  a  complete  re- 
drawing of  the  map  of  the  I^lddle  East.  Fur- 
ther, the  withdrawal  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion would  seem  to  Indicate  that  Its  patent 
ambiguities,  and  the  differing  Interpretation* 
of  the  parties,  can  only  be  rwolved  by  an  ac- 
cepted and  agreed  upon  settlement  concluded 
after  negotiation  between  tlie  parties. 

On  certain  aspects,  the  ffsolutlon  Is  less 
ambiguous  than  Its  wlihcfrawal  language. 
Resolution  242  specifically  deals  with  free 
passage  through  Internatlonul  waterways.  In 
precise  language  it  affirms  "the  neces.slty  for 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  navigation  through 
International  waterways  in  the  area"  This 
language  demonstrates  the  lack  of  sympathy 
of  the  powers,  big  and  small,  against  Inter- 
ference with  free  passage  in  international 
waterway.^.  With  an  end  ot  belligerency,  no 
good  reason  should  exl.st  under  international 
law  for  denial  to  Israel  of  access  to  the  Suez 
Canal  and.  partlculsirly,  the  Straits  of  Ttran — 
the  closing  of  which  by  President  Nas.sar  of 
Egypt  was  unlver.sallv  recognized  and  fore- 
warned by  Lsrael  to  be  a  causus  belltun.  The 
resolution  similarly  would  preclude  a  block- 
age of  Bab  el  Mandeb.  The  Israelis  have  made 
It  crystal  clear  that,  whatefer  the  pressures, 
they  will  continue  to  Insl.st  \ipon  direct  con- 
tractual assurances  on  these  points  from 
Egypt. 

The  resolution  by  Its  very  words,  the  action 
of  the  Security  Council  and  the  legislative 
history  also  recognizes  that  Israel,  the  Arab 
States  and  the  world  community  Jointly  share 
responsibility  to  afford  better  Justice  to  the 
refugees — the  casualties  of  the  1948,  1956  and 
1967  wars.  The  resolution  does  not  reiterate 
the  language  of  prior  U.N  resolutions  calling 
for  total  repatriation  or  optional  compensa- 
tion for  these  refugees,  a  concept  long  re- 
sisted by  Israel.  Rather,  It  Implicitly  recog- 
nizjes.  that  all  must  participate  In  solving  this 
problem — Israel  by  a  more  generous  policy 
of  repatriation  and  compensation,  the  Arab 
states  by  ceasing  to  utilize  refugeeii  as  politi- 
cal pawns  and  their  camp^  as  breeding 
grounds  for  hate  ana  despair,  and  the  world 
community  bc^th  by  more  generous  financial 
assistance  and   liberal   Immigration   policies. 

The  resolution  refers  to  the  utility  of  the 
establishment  of  demilitarized  zones  In  as- 
suring peace  and  gviaranteeing  territorial 
inviolability  The  location  of  the  demilitar- 
ized zones  Is  left,  obviously,  to  the  parties  to 
negotiate 

A  notable  and  purposeful  oml-sslon  In  the 
resolution  Is  any  specific  reference  to  the 
status  of  Jerusalem  and  Its  failure  to  re- 
affirm past  U.N.  resolutions  for  the  Interna- 
tionalization of  the  city.  Resolution  242  thus 
realistically  recognizes  the  desuetude  of  the 
Internationalization  resolutions  It  further 
reflects  the  belief,  at  that  time,  on  the  part  of 
a  considerable  number  of  U  N.  members  that 
King  Hu.sseln.  having  rejected  Israel's  offer 
not  to  engage  In  war  and  having  been  oiusted 
from  East  Jerusalem  by  force  of  arms,  cannot 
now  hope  to  partition  Jerusalem  again,  but, 
at  best,  might  in  a  peace  agreement  nego- 
tiate with  the  Israelis  for  some  special  status 
for  Jordan  with  regard  to  Moslem  holy 
places — a  status  compatible  with  the  unity  of 


Jerusalem  under  Israeli  sovereignty  and  ad- 
ministration. However,  resolution  of  status  of 
Jerusalem  Is  complicated  by  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  Saudi  Arabia  and  by  the  oil  embargo. 
There  Is  further  light  on  the  ambiguities 
and  meaning  of  Resolution  242  in  its  legis- 
lative history. 

The  cease-flre  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  during  and  following  the  Six-Day 
War  differed  dramatically  from  previous 
resolutions  of  the  council  In  the  Lsraell-Arab 
wars  of  the  precedmg  19  years.  In  the  earlier 
resolutions,  the  call  for  a  cease-fire  was 
usually  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  a 
withdrawal  of  troops  to  the  positions  held 
before  the  conflict  erupted.  In  June  of  1967. 
however,  no  withdrawal  provisions  were  In- 
corporated as  part  of  the  cease-flre  resolu- 
tions. This  was  not  by  accident  but  rather 
as  a  result  of  the  reaction  by  a  majority  of 
the  Security  Council  to  what  had  occurred. 
As  the  debates  revealed,  the  requisite 
majority  of  the  council  was  unwilling  to  vote 
forthwith  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  be- 
cau.se  of  their  conviction  that  to  return  to 
the  prior  armistice  regime  would  not  serve 
the  goal  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  between 
the  parties.  Proof  that  this  was  so  is  pro- 
vided by  the  action  of  the  Security  Council 
with  respect  to  a  resolution  pres.sed  at  the 
time  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  dele- 
gate oflered  a  specific  resolution  not  only 
reafflrralng  the  council's  call  for  a  cease-flre. 
but,  additionally,  condemning  Israel  as  the 
aggressor  and  demandmg  a  withdrawal  of 
its  forces  to  the  position.^  held  on  June  5, 
1967.  before  the  conflict  erupted.  But  thU 
resolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  although  put 
t<i  a  vote,  did  not  command  the  support  of 
the  requisite  nine  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Lsrael  was  not  condemned  as  an  aggressor 
because  of  the  conviction  of  a  naajorlty  of 
the  Sei-urlty  Council,  shared  by  world  opin- 
ion, that  President  Nasser's  actions,  particu- 
larly the  eviction  of  the  UN.  peacekeeping 
forces,  the  Jiubfitantlal  movement  of  his 
trot>ps  into  the  Slnal,  and  the  blockade  of 
shopping  In  the  Straits  of  Tiran.  were  the 
causes  of  the  war.  regardless  of  who  fired  the 
flrst  shot. 

But  even  more  fundamentally,  the  debates 
In  the  council  made  It  clear  that  a  majority 
"f  members  felt  strongly  that  something 
more  wa.s  needed  to  assure  peace  than  the 
fragile  armistice  agreements  that  had  pre- 
vailed for  the  previous  19  years  and  had 
frequently  been  breached. 

In  short,  the  unwillingness  to  support  the 
S<5Vlet  resolution  for  a  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  to  the  positions  they  held  before 
June  5,  1967,  was  based  upon  the  conviction 
cf  thLs  substantial  number  of  the  Security 
Council  members  that,  whatever  the  extent 
of  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops.  It  should  this 
time  be  in  the  context  of  accepted  and 
agreed  upon  peace  settlements,  ensvirlng 
secure  and  recognized  boundaries  for  Israel. 
Why  did  the  Arab  States  accept  Resolu- 
tion 242.  and  why  do  they  still  profess  ac- 
ceptance of  it?  Why  did  Israel  accept,  and 
why  does  It  still  adhere  to  Its  acceptance? 
Having  been  rebuffed  both  in  the  Security 
Council  and  in  the  Assembly,  the  Arab  States 
belatedly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
language  of  Resolution  242  was  the  best 
they  could  hope  for  from  the  U.N.  They 
obviously  counted  on  the  resolution's  am- 
blqultles  tt)  permit  them  to  assert  their  own 
interpretation  of  the  resolution.  They  also 
heavily  relied  upon  major  Soviet  support 
both  diplomatically  and  militarily.  Further, 
they  conceived  that  the  passage  of  time 
would  erode  the  support  of  the  United  Statea 
and  like-minded  states  for  Israel. 

To  a  certam  extent,  Arab  calculations 
have  been  realized.  World  opinion  over- 
whelmingly supportive  of  Israel  as  the  "un- 
derdog" at  the  time  of  the  war  has,  in  some 
degree,  shifted  to  a  measure  of  sympathy  for 
the    defeated    and    now    "underdog"    Arab 


States.  Some  countries  have  watered  down 
their  prior  support  of  the  resolution's  prin- 
ciples— witness  the  recent  resolution  pix). 
posed  to  the  Security  Council  and  vetoed 
by  the  United  States  which  sought  to  re-la. 
terpret  Resoiutioa  242,  although  purporting 
to  adhere  to  it.  Witness  also  the  abject  at. 
tltudes  of  many  nations  to  the  Arab  oil 
"blackmail." 

But  I  trust  that  the  United  States  has  not 
departed  from  its  support  of  242,  as  inter- 
preted  by  the  United  States  at  the  time  at 
its  adoption.  It  should  still  remain  the  posl- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  that  the  way  to 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  is  a  negotiated 
peace  agreement  by  and  between  the  par- 
ties,  based  on  the  real  meaning  of  Resolu- 
tion 242.  rather  than  the  restoration  of  the 
prior  and  often  breached  Armistice  Agree- 
ment through  embodiment  In  a  peace 
ag^reement. 

The  Israelis  accepted  Resolution  242,  In- 
terestingly enough,  for  some  of  the  sazne 
reasons  as  their  Arab  antagonists.  It  wai 
the  best  Israel  could  hope  to  get  from  the 
U.N.  under  the  given  circumstances.  They 
were  rightly  fearful  that  their  diplomatic 
support  would  erode  If  Israel  proved  to  be 
Intransigent.  Like  the  Arab  States,  the  Is- 
raelis concluded  that  the  resolution's  ambig- 
uities permuted  them  to  assert  their  own 
Interpretation  of  the  resolution.  The  Israelis 
also  were  unwilling  to  unduly  provoke  the 
Soviets,  fearing  greater  Involvement  by  them 
In  the  area -a  fear  Justified  by  recent  events. 
Most  important,  Israel,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
recognized  the  danger  of  alienating  the 
United  Stat«s  goveriunent  and  American 
public  opinion  by  an  overly-Inflexible  poel- 
tlon  In  light  of  Israel's  need  for  military 
hardware  and  economic  assistance  which  hu 
been  forthcoming 

Despite  the  passage  of  time  since  the 
adoption  of  Resolution  242  and  the  recent 
weo-  and,  perhaps,  because  of  these  eventt, 
I  adhere  to  the  \  iew  that  the  resolution 
does  provide  the  basis  to  achieve  a  peftoe- 
ful  and  accepted  settlement  between  the 
parties,  piovlded  they  will  come  to  share 
the  will  and  courage  to  achieve  a  Just  and 
lasttag  peace,  which  is  the  goal  of  the  res- 
olution. Perhaps  my  "optimism"  la  b— d 
on  the  fact  that  the  resolution  gives  some- 
thmg  to  both  sides. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  minimize  the 
difficulties  in  achieving  a  peace  agreement. 
Only  strong  and  secure  leaders,  buttressed 
by  popular  support,  can  consumnuite  a 
peace  settlement:  for  peace,  if  it  is  to  be 
lastmg.  necessarily  mvolves  compromise  and 
political  risks.  It  Lb  an  historical  truth  that 
the  making  of  peace  often  calls  for  greater 
courage  than  the  makmg  of  war. 


OPEN    GOVERNMENT— PUBLIC 
ACC7ESS  TO  INTERNAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson  ) ,  together 
with  acco«npanylng  material. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statsment  by  Senatob  Magnuson 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Seventh 
Annual  Transportation  I..aw  Institute  of  tiM 
University  of  Denver  Oollege  of  Law  and  the 
Motor  Carrier  Lawyers  Association,  entitled 
"Open  Government — Public  Access  to  In- 
ternal Debate."  CXMnmlasloner  Daniel  O'Neal 
of  the  Intersrtate  Commerce  CammisBlon  pro- 
posed that  the  regulatory  agencies  adofH 
rules  in  accordance  with  the  ^Irlt  of  open 
goverim:ient  expreased  In  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Commlaaloner  O'Neal  advocated  that  the 
Interstate    Commerce    Conunlaslon    should 
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have  a  regiilar  piocedure  fOr  releasing  and 
publishing  separaite  expi—tons  of  ComnHs- 
gloners  related  to  any  kind  of  Oommiaelon 
action.  He  noted  that  tt  was  x^poclally  im- 
portant to  air  differing  opinions  onAmerlca's 
transportation  needs  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  Commission's  conslderatioBB  of  trans- 
portation probleme  are  dynamic  and  reflect 
the  many  diverse  views  on  transportation 
policy. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  general  teoor  of 
the  Commiasloner's  speech.  It  Is  Indeed  time 
for  the  government  agencies  'to  make  the 
public's  buBlneaB  public  and  I,  along  with 
CXnnmiaBloner  O'Neal,  hope  that  12ie  IOC 
will  begin  to  take  po8it3v«  steps  to  more 
fully  realize  the  concept  of  open  government. 
To  encourage  these  steps  and  encotirage  pub- 
lic debate  on  this  issue,  I  would  seek  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Oommlasloner  O'Neal's 
speech  printed  In  the  Becobo  at  this  time. 

Open  Ooveknment — Pttblic  Access  to 
intekkal  debate 
(Remarks  of  A.  Daniel  O'Neal,  Commissioner 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission) 
The  new  President  of  the  United  States 
made  some  highly  significant  remarks  con- 
cerning  his  attitude   about  government   in 
his  very  flrst  statement  after  being  sworn  In 
on   Friday,   August   9.   One  of   his  principal 
themes  was  the  need  lor,  and  his  commit- 
ment to,  openness  In  government.  He  said : 

"I  belieTe  that  truth  Is  the  glue  that  holds 
Oovernment  together,  not  only  our  Govern- 
ment, but  civilization  Itself.  .  .   . 

"In  all  my  public  and  private  acts  as  jour 
President,  I  expect  to  follow  my  instincts  of 
openness  and  candor  with  full  confidence 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy  in  the 
end." 

In  his  first  meeting  with  the  cabinet,  the 
President  Immediately  followed  up  on  that 
commitment  by  directing  that  a  more  open 
posture  be  adopted  by  the  executive  depart- 
ments forthwith.  In  his  first  message  to 
Congress,  he  again  stressed  the  need  for 
communication  and  reiterated  his  Intention 
to  keep  his  office  door  open  to  Congressmen 
representing  every  view  and  persuasion. 

Today,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  nation's  history,  the  President's 
reaffirmation  of  his  support  for  openness  in 
government  has  special  meaning  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  whole  Watergate  fiasco 
brought  home  the  danger  of  isolation  and 
the  need  for  open  Interchange  of  views.  Re- 
cent history  at  the  White  House  has  remtoded 
us  that  the  publlAlnterast  Is  best  served  when 
government  affairs  are  open  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  It  Is  clear  that  the  new 
President  wants  to  render  "stonewalling" 
an  moperatlve  technique  in  his  Administra- 
tion. 

I  find  In  the  President's  statements  and 
actions  much  more  than  a  desire  to  negate 
the  past.  He  seems  firmly  committed  for  the 
future. 

The  Independence  of  regulatory  agencies 
from  the  Executive  Branch  should  not  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  notice  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  We  need  no  Presidential  di- 
rective to  recognize  the  truth  of  what  he 
has  said.  The  very  fibre  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment dep>ends  upon  the  free  flowing  ex- 
change of  views  and  ideas — the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  Informed  not  only  of  govern- 
ment action  but  also  how  government  deci- 
sions are  reached,  sets  us  apart  from  totali- 
tarian goverimients. 

Senator  Sam  Ervin  noted  in  support  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act :  ^ 

"Access  to  information  aTx>ut  the  activities 
of  Oovernment  la  crucial  to  the  citizen's 
abUlty  to  cope  with  the  bigness  and  com- 
plexity of  Oovernment  today.  His  grasp  of 
the  facts  about  those  government  activities 
which  affect  not  only  the  general  welfare, 
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but  his  particular  mterest  as  well,  is  the 
counterweight  which  tips  the  scale  m  his 
favor." " 

In  1965  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
spokesman  testifled  in.  the  Senate : 

"A  free  flow  of  Information  from  and  con- 
cerning all  branches  of  government  at  all 
levels  is  a  right  of  the  public  and  is  essen- 
tial to  our  democratic  society.  The  freedom 
of  the  Nation  depends  on  an  electorate  well 
informed  by  a  free  press,  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  It  Is  a  responsibility  of 
Government  to  protect  and  preserve  this 
constitutional  guarantee  by  a  policy  of  full 
disclosure  of  Information.  Except  for  matters 
clearly  affectmg  national  security  or  other- 
wise covered  by  statute,  all  busmess  of  Oov- 
ernment should  be  fully  disclosed  to  the 
public  and  the  burden  of  proof  must  rest 
with  the  Government  in  every  Instance  to 
Justify  withholding   any   Information." » 

It  is  interesting  that  the  spokesman  for 
the  Chamber  at  that  time  was  Dale  Hardin, 
now  of  course  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission, 

A  democratic  society  requires  an  informed 
electorate.  The  right  to  choose  is  predicated 
upon  the  right  to  know  the  alternatives.  The 
fact  that  members  of  regtUatory  agencies, 
are  appointed  rather  than  directly  elected 
makes  It  even  more  Imperative  that  account- 
ability through  public  awareness  of  the 
agency  action  be  encouraged. 

In  1966,  Congress  passed  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  as  the  keystone  to  its  efforts 
to  reform  administrative  procedure.  The  Act 
was  designed  to  turn  around  Section  3  of 
The  Admmistratlve  Procedures  Act  of  1946 
which  many  government  agencies  had  mis- 
construed as  authority  for  withholding  in- 
formation. The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
is  a  positive  law  that  encourages  the  dis- 
semination of  information  and  requires  the 
withholding  of  information  to  be  the  excep- 
tion Instead  of  the  rule. 

Being  Lawyers,  many  of  you  are  well  aware 
of  the  spirit  with  which  the  courts  have 
Interpreted  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Judge  Bazelon  of  the  Coiirt  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  wrote  ; 

"Congress  passed  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  in  response  to  a  persistent  problem 
of  legislators  and  citizens,  the  problem  of 
obtaining  adequate  information  to  evaluate 
federal  programs  and  formulate  wise  {wllcies. 
Congress  recognized  that  the  public  cannot 
make  intelligent  decisions  without  such  in- 
formation and  that  government  institutions 
become  unresponsive  to  public  needs  if 
knowledge  of  their  activities  is  denied  to  the 
people  and  their  representatives.  The  touch- 
stone of  any  proceedings  under  the  Act  must 
be  the  clear  legislative  intent  to  asstire  pub- 
lic access  to  all  governmental  records  whose 
disclosure  would  not  significantly  harm  spe- 
cific govemnaental  Interests.  The  jxjlicy  of 
the  Act  requires  that  the  disclosure  require- 
ment be  construed  broadly,  the  exemptions 
narrowly."  • 

In  another  Federal  court  decision  Judge 
William  E.  MUler  ruled: 

"Generally,  anonymity  is  not  the  privilege 
of  Individuals  charged  with  transacting  the 
business  of  government  .  ,  ,  That  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  names  and 
activities  of  public  officials  may  influence 
their  conduct  is  precisely  the  reason  that  we 
have  deemed  the  possibility  of  public  ex- 
p>08ure  to  be  so  Important."  * 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  was  designed  to  foster  accountabil- 
ity and  to  create  an  atmosphere  conducive 
to  a  fUll  public  hearing  of  aU  the  Issues  in 
Important  matters  before  each  government 
agency. 

The  spirit  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  President  Ford's  policy  of  open  gov- 
ernment should  be  of  special  Interest  to 
everyone  who  must  deal  with  a  government 
agency  in  a  professional  capacity.  As  Motor 
Carrier  Lawyers   representing   your   client's 


position  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  you  know  that  the  availability 
of  information  vltaUy  affects  the  quality  of 
your  participation  in  our  proceedings.  The 
quality  of  your  participation  in  our  decision- 
making process,  in  turn,  helps  determine  th 
quality  of  our  decisions.  A  full  and  effective 
hearing  of  all  pertinent  information  encour- 
ages the  development  of  sound  policy  and  thr 
thorough  testing  of  all  regulatory  pollclea 

iTxtymtning  the  need  for  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  discovered  that: 

Historically,  Oovernment  agencies  whose 
mistakes  cannot  bear  public  scrutiny  have 
found  "good  cause"  for  secrecy.  A  recurring 
example  Is  the  refusal  by  regulatory  boards 
and  commissions  which  are  oomp>osed  of 
more  than  one  member  to  make  public  their 
views  on  Issues  or  to  publicize  the  views  of 
dissenting  members,* 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  is  to  promote  better  policy  by 
requiring  government  to  function  under  the 
hard  light  of  public  scrutiny.  The  actions  of 
regulatory  agencies  should  constantly  be 
measured  m  public  against  every  alternative 
at  each  stage  In  their  development  and  ap- 
plication. 

In  approving  the  Act,  the  Congress  had 
among  Its  objectives  the  publishing  of  reg- 
ulatory agency  members'  votes.  This  objec- 
tive Is  achieved  to  a  substantial  extent.  For 
example,  at  the  ICC,  Commissioners  can,  and 
do,  include  dissents  and  separate  oonctirring 
statements  with  ICC  reports. 

The  publishtag  of  separate  expressions 
with  orders  has  been  viewed  as  a  different 
matter  principally,  I  think,  for  administrative 
convenience  resusons. 

Current  Commission  policy  maintains  that 
since  the  votes  of  members  are  internal 
memorandum  they  should  not  be  released. 
They  are  seen  by  some  to  be  subject  to  a 
subsection  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  which  excepts  "Interagency  memoran- 
dums or  letters  which  would  not  be  available 
by  law  to  a  private  party  In  litigation  with 
the  agency"." 

Congress  Included  this  exemption  to  avoid 
the  very  real  danger  that  disclosures  of 
internal  staff  memorandum  might  destroy 
the  candor  essential  to  complete  considera- 
tion of  the  Issues.  President  Johnson  noted 
when  he  signed  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  on  July  4,  1966: 

"Officials  within  government  must  be  able 
to  communicate  with  one  another  fully  and 
frankly  without  publicity.  They  cannot  oper- 
ate effectively  If  required  to  disclose  Informa- 
tion prematurely  or  to  make  public  Investiga- 
tive files  and  Internal  Instructions  that  guide 
them  In  arriving  at  their  decisions."  • 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  balance  legiti- 
mate needs  for  confidentiality  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  full  freedom  of  Informatlcm.  Presi- 
dent Ford's  reafflrmation  of  the  need  for 
open  governnaent  makes  this  an  opportune 
time  for  all  of  us  in  government  to  reconsider 
policies  affecting  the  dlsseminatlOD  of  In- 
formation. 

In  my  view  the  tendency  now  Is  to  weigh 
the  need  for  confidentiality  or  administra- 
tive convenience  far  too  heavily  to  the  detri- 
ment of  a  traditional  preference  that  has 
existed  at  ICC  for  complete  disclosure  of  in- 
formation to  the  public.  A  Commissioner's 
Inherent  right  to  advise  the  parties  and  the 
public  of  his  position  and  the  public's  funda- 
mental right  of  access  to  government  records 
often  outwelghts  many  other  considerations. 
And  in  my  mmd  this  Inherent  right  cannot 
be  abridged.  What  we  are  really  concerned 
with  Is  whether  there  should  not  be  an 
orderly,  agency  sanctioned,  systemized  pro- 
cedure for  making  such  views  known  Other- 
wise an  individual  member  may  be  less 
Incimed  to  take  Independent  step>s  to  assert 
his  different  conclusions  and  thus  the  lack 
of  an  official  procedure  could  be  destructive 
of  the  public's  overriding  right  to  know  what 
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the  Issues  are  and  what  difference  of  views 
exist  with   respect  to  those  Isauee. 

When  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was 
nrst  considered  In  1963  Congreas  discussed 
the  provision  which  requires  agencies  having 
more  than  one  member  to  make  public  a 
record  of  the  flrial  votes  of  every  mentber 
m  every  agency  proceeding"  One  Senator 
eicplalned 

It  was  added  In  the  belief  that  the  people 
are  entitled  to  be  Informed  as  to  how  these 
highly  placed  persons  discharge  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  public  .  .  .  Public  access  to  agency 
votes  Is  esp>eclally  Unportant  on  close  Issues 
An  agency  speaking  In  one  voice  does  not 
demonstrate  the  autonomous  nature  of  Its 
membership  nor  does  It  present  for  airing 
what  members  believe  to  be  both  sides  of 
the  Issue."  •" 

The  public  should  have  access  to  the 
knowledge  and  expertise  of  every  regulatory 
Commissioner  rather  than  Just  the  opinions 
of  thoee  Commissioners  who  Join  In  the  ma- 
jority order.  The  Act  would  seem  to  include 
Information  about  Individual  votes  and  sep- 
arate expressions,  but  It  seems  doubtful  that 
It  would  require  publishing  the  internal 
arguments  supporting  members'  votes  since 
that  might  tend  to  derogate  from  the  full 
and  frank  discussion  of  which  President 
Johnson  spoke. 

Senator  Sara  Ervln  specifically  addressed 
the  question  of  separate  expressions  to  orders 
during  hearings  on  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  He  said, 

"Not  only  orders,  but  dissenting  opinions 
as  well  must  be  made  available  for  public 
Inspection  and  published  The  public  there- 
fore, can  be  apprised  of  the  decision-making 
process  as  well  as  the  actual  decisions  made. 
People  thus  will  know  what  officials  are  re- 
s[>onslble  for  what  decisions  and  can  act  on 
this  Information  accordingly."  " 

The  clear  message  from  Senator  Ervln 's  re- 
marks and  others  la  that  Congress  hoped  to 
encourage  the  dissemination  of  differing 
views  concerning  agency  actions. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was  also 
meant  to  facilitate  a  discussion  of  the  ra- 
tionale for  all  agency  decisions.  In  oii«  test 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  a  United 
States  District  Court  noted: 

"What  the  Court  considers  a  final  opinion 
Is  that  document  which  states  conclusions 
and  reasons  upon  which  the  Board  has  acted 
as  well  as  any  dissents  and  concurrence 
thereto. 

"...  A  clearance  notice  by  Itself  Is  mean- 
ingless. In  order  for  the  public  to  be  fully 
Informed,  the  reasons  behind  the  clearance 
notice  must  be  made  available."  " 

As  the  Court  discovered,  bureaucracies  have 
a  tendency  to  explain  their  decisions  by  a 
general  statement  that  the  proposed  action 
is  In  the  public  interest.  But  the  public  and 
practitioners  before  a  government  agency 
have  a  right  to  more  specific  statements  of 
facts  and  retisons.  It  should  also  be  kept  In 
mind  as  one  court  put  It: 

"The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was  not 
designed  to  Increase  administrative  efficiency, 
but  to  guarantee  the  public's  right  to  know 
how  the  government  Is  discharging  Its  duty 
to  protect  the  public  Interest."  '» 

Of  course  this  places  agencies  such  as  the 
ICC  In  an  especially  difficult  position.  The 
Congress  regularly  chastises  the  Commission 
for  delay  in  Its  decision  making  process,  for 
a  lack  of  efficiency;  and  the  usual  and  appro- 
priate agency  response  is  that  the  require- 
ments of  due  process  place  a  significant 
burden  on  the  agency  which  tends  to  reduce 
efficiency  but  Is  nonetheless  a  mandatory  as 
well  as  desirable  consideration.  The  balancing 
which  takes  place  becomes  even  more  compli- 
cated as  greater  stress  Is  placed  upon  making 
more  information  public. 

The  Courts  and  CongpesB  have  made  It 
clear  that  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
calls  for  an  attitude  of  open  government.  It 
Is  encumbent  upon  us  to  embrace  that  phl- 


loaopby.  The  fact  that  nearly  every  major 
PWleral  regiilatory  agency  does  have  a  pro- 
cedure for  putHlahmg  and  releasing  separate 
expreaolona  which  Commlaaloners  or  Bo&rd 
Members  wish  to  Include  with  any  official 
agency  action  demonatrates  that  the  practice 
la  not  lncom.patlble  with  an  agency's  ca- 
pacity to  function. 

There  ahoiUd  be  a  regular  procedure  for 
releasing  and  publlahlng  separate  expressions 
to  any  kind  of  Commlsalon  action.  Reports, 
which  already  allow  separate  expreaaions,  are 
used  only  with  respect  to  a  small  part  of  the 
OonunlsBlon's  workload.  The  vast  number  of 
undramatlo  decisions  without  rep<M-ts  He  at 
the  heart  of  the  regulatory  process.  Although 
the  reasons  for  a  divided  vote  in  many  In- 
stances are  obvious,  this  is  not  always  true. 
Furthermore,  many  of  the  Commission's  most 
Important  achievements  represent  the  c\il- 
mlnatlon  of  a  large  number  of  dally  deci- 
sions. Since  much  policy  evolves  on  a  caae- 
by-case  basis.  It  is  desirable  that  sufficient 
Information  be  made  available  to  support 
those  decisions  and  that  the  votes  and  sep- 
arate views  of  members  be  routinely  issued 
with  or  without  a  majority  report  It  Is  of- 
ten not  enough  to  Inform  the  public  and 
those  Involved  In  the  cases  of  UtUe  more 
than  a  count  of  "ayes"  and  "nays". 

It  Is  especially  important  to  air  differing 
opinions  because  America's  transportation 
needs  change  continuously.  The  Commis- 
sion's decisions  must  be  understood  Far  from 
threatening  an  agenc>'s  role.  Individual 
views  can  show  the  ICC  to  be  dynamic  by 
Indicating  to  the  public  the  fact  that  debate 
and  discussion  has  taken   place. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  said: 

"A  dissent  In  a  court  of  last  resort  u  an 
appeal  to  the  brooding  spirit  of  the  law,  to 
the  Intelligence  of  a  future  dav.  when  a  later 
decision  may  possibly  correct  the  error  Into 
which  the  dissenting  Judge  believes  the  court 
to  have  been  betrayed."  '• 

And  Indeed,  some  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
most  Important  rulings  have  reversed  earlier 
decisions  made  by  different  Judges  in  differ- 
ent times."  How  much  more  Important  It  is 
to  air  dissenting  views  within  a  decisional 
body  such  as  the  ICC  which  may  not  only 
later  reverse  its  decision  but  which  reaches 
decisions  which  are  ultimately  subject  to 
policy  review  by  the  Congress  and  Judicial 
review  in  the  Courts. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  every  agency  dissent 
Is  of  great  Importance  or  that  dissents  even 
usually  foreshadow  a  needed  change  In  reg- 
ulatory policy  or  application  of  the  law  Ev- 
ery dlMentlng  member  must  recognize  that 
he  very  well  could  be  wrong  in  his  approach 
to  the  particular  decision  before  him.  None- 
theless, he  often  has  the  responsibility  to 
enunciate  his  differences — particularly  in 
those  Instances  where  there  Is  more  at  Issue 
than  the  weight  to  be  given  to  competing 
facts. 

If  the  majority  opinion  is  correct,  full 
disclosure  of  opposing  opinions  should  make 
that  obvious.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
valid  reasons  for  disagreement  the  bright 
light  of  public  scrutiny  may  help  produce  a 
better  solution  in  the  future  to  the  par- 
ticular transportation  problem.  F\ill  dis- 
closure thus  will  only  aid  the  Commission 
and  the  public. 

Commission  policy  will  also  be  better  un- 
derstood and  more  readily  accepted  If  more 
Information  Is  made  avaUable.  Congressman 
Brock  Adams  recently  observed: 

"It  Is  Ironic  that  a  regulatory  system  which 
Is  based  on  a  system  of  published  rates  and 
tariffs  somehow  does  not  permit  the  publi- 
cation of  the  comments  of  a  dissenting  mem- 
ber of  the  rate-making  agency." '" 

Congressman  Adams'  jjolnt  Is  well  taken. 
There  U  a  danger  that  the  lack  of  a  pro- 
cedure for  facilitating  an  Individual  Com- 
missioner's expression  of  separate  views 
might  undercut   confidence   In   the   ICC. 


Everyone  in  government  must  prevent 
further  erosion  of  public  coofldence.  Oov- 
emment  agencies  must  make  the  public's 
buslneaB  pubUc.  That  was  the  Congress  in- 
tent when  It  passed  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  That  U  a  clear  app;/tuitlon 
of  President  Ford's  Instruction  when  he 
called  for  a  new  emphasis  on  open  govern- 
ment. With  such  near  unanimous  concern, 
I  hope  we  will  proceed  to  put  the  concept 
of  open  government  more  fully  into  practice 
soon.  The  Motor  Carrier  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion's traditional  active  and  constructive 
role  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission may  cause  you  to  pursue  this  mat- 
ter with  appropriate  committee  studlee, 
recommendations  and  suggestions:  If  so  it 
Is  especially  appropriate  In  this  context  that 
any  dissenting  views  you  may  have  with 
respect  to  ICC  dlscloeure  policies  also  be 
aired. 
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PAUL  G.  HOFFMAN.  1891-1974 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  a  very  great  man  and  a  good 
friend,  Paul  G.  HolTman,  who  served  his 
country-  and  then  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  world  through  the  United  Nation-s 
for  so  many  years. 

As  a  businessman,  as  Administrator  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  as  president  of  the 
Ford  Foundation,  as  head  of  the  United 
Nations  Special  Pxmd  and  subsequently 
the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram, Paul  Hoffman  made  immense  con- 
tributions of  wisdom,  energy,  and  talent 
to  economic  and  social  progress. 

My  deepest  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  to 
my  beloved  friend,  and  Paul's  widow. 
Anna  Rosenberg. 

I  ask  unanimous  cons«it  that  an  art- 
icle published  in  today's  New  York 
"Hmes  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point.  It  provides  a  concise  record  of  a 
constructive  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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Paul.  O.  Hoftuam  Is  Dead  at  83;  Leo 

MaBSBALL  PUkN  AKD  U.N.  AlS 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 

Paul  O.  Hoffman,  the  automobile  executive 
who  headed  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  and  who  was  the  first  administra- 
tor of  the  Marshall  Plan  after  World  War  11, 
died  yesterday  In  his  sleep. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  who  was  also  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Ford  Foundation,  had  been  In 
falling  health  for  two  years  after  having  suf- 
fered a  stroke  and  a  heart  attack.  He  was  83 
years  old  and  lived  at  2  East  88th  Street. 

For  his  Marshall  Plan  role  he  received  the 
Medal  of  Freedom,  the  nation's  highest  civil- 
ian award,  last  year.  The  citation  praised  Mr. 
Hoffman  for  "moving  the  world  out  of  the 
devastation  of  World  War  n  and  through  a 
difficult  period  of  decolonization  and  emer- 
gent nationhood." 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  a  "visionary  and  a 
pragmatlst  at  the  same  time,"  Rudolph  A. 
Peterson,  the  administrator  of  the  United 
Nations  Development  Program,  said  yester- 
day. He  added  that  his  predecessor  "could — 
and  did — work  with  anyone,  any-where,  any 
time  to  help  further  the  goals  of  world 
peace  and  human  progress  which  he  em- 
braced so  fully." 

The  United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  met 
yesterday  to  hear  eulogies  of  Mr.  Hoffman.  In 
his  tribute,  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldhelm 
said  that  Mr.  Hoffman  had  been  "a  friend 
to  many  around  the  world." 

Selling,  Paul  Oray  Hoffman  once  said.  Is 
"the  process  of  transferring  a  conviction 
from  the  mind  of  the  seller  to  that  of  the 
buyer."  It  was  an  apothegm  he  practiced  all 
his  adult  life  as  an  automobile  salesman, 
head  of  Studebaker  Corporation.  admLn- 
iBtrator  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  president  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  and,  lastly,  as  admin- 
istrator of  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program. 

Low-key,  affable,  enormously  energetic.  Mr. 
Hoffman  couched  his  enthusiasms  In  an 
agreeable  middle -register  voice  that  was  not 
so  much  an  Importunity  to  buy  his  product 
as  It  was  an  orderly  presentation  of  reasons 
for  doing  so.  His  soft-sell  approach  won  him 
friends  In  both  the  American  and  the  world 
communities. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  persuasiveness  as  a  salesman 
was  nowhere  better  exhibited  than  In  his 
United  Nations  post,  which  required  him  to 
raise  $3fiO-mUllon  a  year  through  voluntary 
contributions  from  member-states.  His  pro- 
gram was  the  major  source  of  multilateral 
technical  and  prelnvestment  aid  to  poorer 
countries.  It  accomplished  this  by  conduct- 
ing surveys  of  mineral,  land  and  power  re- 
sources and  by  providing  training  and  aid 
to  industry  and  agriculture.  The  objective 
was  to  stimulate  further  financing  from  the 
World  Bank  and  private  sources. 

SPONSOBED      1.4  30      PBOJECTS 

In  addition  to  Insisting  that  his  program's 
fund  be  employed  as  "seed  money,"  Mr.  Hoff- 
man saw  to  It  that  recipient  countries  shared 
some  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  Over  13  years 
the  Development  Program  and  Its  predeces- 
sor, the  United  Nations  Special  Fund,  spent 
$3.4  million  on  1.430  projects.  Including  a 
survey  for  a  dam  site  In  Nigeria,  the  Identi- 
fication of  mineral  lodes  In  Argentina,  Pan- 
ama. Chile  and  Somalia,  and  forestry  studies 
tn  many  countries. 

One  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  more  spectacular  con- 
tributions to  the  quality  of  life  In  the  under- 
developed world  was  a  project  to  rid  North 
Africa  of  locust  plagues  by  means  of  cross- 
border  air  patrols  and  Insecticide  raids. 

About  a  third  of  the  money  Mr.  Hoffman 
cajoled  from  well-to-do  nations  went  to 
Africa  and  more  than  a  quarter  to  Asia.  In 
the  beginning  Mr.  Hoffman  had  hoped  to  In- 
crease the  per  capita  gross  national  project 
of  beneficiary  countries  by  6  per  cent  over  a 


decade,   but  the  results  fell  short  of  that 
projection. 

THREX     BASIC     INSIGHTS 

When  Mr.  Hoffman  stepped  down  this  year. 
the  actual  Increase  was  calculated  at  2.5  per 
cent.  This  figure,  observers  said,  could  have 
been  higher  except  for  population  growth 
In  the  aided  countries  and  the  lack  of  sup- 
port from  the  richer  countries.  The  United 
States  contributed  $86-mUllon  to  the  pro- 
gram. It  was  pointed  out,  ranking  27th  among 
donors  In  relation  to  Its  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

"It  Is  all  unfinished  business,"  Mr.  Hoffman 
commented,  "We  have  made  only  a  feeble 
start."  Many  at  the  United  Nations  felt  that 
Mr.  Hoffman  was  being  overly  modest  about 
the  practical  results  of  his  work,  which  In- 
volved at  least  150,000  miles  of  travel  a  year 
and  endless  conversations  and  negotiations 
and  which  caused  him  to  say  that  his  United 
Nations  assignment  constituted  "the  most 
fascinating  13  years  of  my  career." 

Out  of  these  years  came  three  basic  In- 
sights Into  economic  aid  expressed  by  Mr. 
Hoffman : 

"One  Illusion  Is  that  you  can  Industrallze 
a  country  by  building  factories.  You  don't. 
You  Industrallze  It  by  building  markets." 

"Our  whole  thinking  has  been  clouded  and 
obscured  by  the  term  'foreign  aid.'  If  you 
try  deliberately  to  use  aid  to  win  friends 
and  Infiuenoe  people,  you  won't  win  any 
friends  and  you  won't  Influence  any  people. 
On  the  contrary  you  will  make  bad  friends." 

"All  countries  tend  to  make  better  use 
of  their  physical  resources  than  of  their 
human  resources.  It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of 
a  nation  neglecting  its  diamond  mines  or 
overlooking  its  petroleum  deposits.  Yet  hu- 
man potentials  of  an  Immeasurably  greater 
worth  are  wasted  and  frequently  for  the  most 
unreasonable  reasons." 

One  of  the  qualities  that  sustained  Mr. 
Hoffman  was  his  good  humor.  Another  was 
his  capacity  for  listening.  And  a  third  was 
his  willingness  to  concede  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  ultimate  answers  to  all  problems. 
His  sentences  were  sprinkled  with  such 
phrases  as  "In  my  opinion,"  "as  I  see  It" 
and  "from  our  point  of  view." 

Despite  his  fortune,  Mr.  Hoffman  dressed 
In  quite  simple  double-breasted  suits,  soft- 
hued  shirts  and  a  wTlnkled  gray  felt  hat. 
Although  he  could  be  at  home  at  a  formal 
banquet,  he  much  preferred  to  eat  a  cheese- 
burger In  a  drugstore  or  dine  from  a  cafeteria 
tray.  In  conferences,  he  sat  with  his  legs 
dangling  over  the  side  of  his  chair  and  there 
was  usually  a  look  of  contained  amusement 
In  his  dark  blue  eyes. 

CO-CETTING     OAK     SALESMAN 

One  of  five  children.  Paul  Gray  Hoffman 
was  bom  In  Western  brings.  111.,  near  Chi- 
cago on  April  26,  1891,  the  son  of  a  moder- 
ately successftil  Inventor.  Hoping  to  become 
a  lawyer,  he  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  when  he  was  17.  His  father's  finan- 
cial reverses  obliged  him  to  leave  after  a 
year;  but  he  later  served  as  a  university 
trustee  for  17  years.  Interested  In  automo- 
biles as  an  adolescent  (he  had  reconditioned 
a  second-hand  Pope-Toledo),  he  got  a  Job 
as  a  salesman  for  Halladay  cars  m  the  Chi- 
cago suburbs. 

His  sales  technique  was  to  Invite  the  local 
banker  for  a  drive,  an  Invitation  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, since  motor  cars  then  were  a  novelty. 
Rather  than  trying  to  sell  the  banker,  Mr. 
Hoffman  piled  him  with  questions  about 
friends  or  acquaintances  who  might  afford 
a  Halladay.  In  many  cases  the  banker  and 
his  prospects  all  bought  automobiles. 

Mr.  Hoffmtm  moved  to  Loe  Angeles  In  1911 
and  four  years  later  he  was  named  manager 
of  the  Studebtiker  Corporation's  retail  and 
wholesale  division  there.  After  service  in 
World  War  I — he  Joined  the  Army  as  a  private 
and   emerged   as   a   first   lieutenant — ^he   re- 


turned to  automobile  salesmanship  In  Cali- 
fornia and  purchased  the  Los  Angeles  retail 
branch  of  Studebaker  In  1919. 

In  six  years  the  Paul  G.  Hoffman  Company 
was  doing  a  business  of  $7-mllllon  annually, 
having  not  only  sold  cars  through  his  agency 
but  also  having  led  civic  campaigns  for  safer 
and  better  roads.  Mr.  Hoffman  had  also 
made  his  first  million. 

His  record  as  "a  boy  wonder"  Impressed 
the  president  of  Studebaker,  who  brougtt 
Mr.  Hoffman  to  South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  help 
redesign  the  Studebaker  body  and  to  be- 
come vioe  president  in  charge  of  saJes. 

Despite  Mr.  Hoffman's  efforts,  the  car's 
marketability  declined  In  the  Depression  and 
the  manufacturer  went  into  receivership  in 
1933.  As  one  of  the  receivers,  Mr.  Hoffman 
put  on  a  sales  campaign  with  two  slogans — 
"Studebaker  Carries  On?  '  and  ""Studebaker, 
the  Friendliest  Pactc«-y.'"  Dealers  were  In- 
vited to  bring  their  complaints  directly  to 
him.  The  receivers  also  sold  their  Plerce- 
Arrow  line  for  $1 -million. 

Studebaker  came  out  of  receivership  In 
1935  with  Mr.  Hoffman  as  president,  a  p>ost 
he  held  for  13  years.  In  1938  the  company 
entered  the  low-price  field  with  the  Stude- 
baker Champion,  a  car  that  helped  put  the 
company  well  into  the  black.  Its  net  for  1939 
was  estimated  at  $2  75 -million,  a  heady  sum 
In  those  days. 

In  World  War  II.  Studebaker  devoted  It- 
self to  manufacturing  airplane  engines  ar.d 
heavy  duty  military  trucks.  Including  the 
Weasel,  an  amphibious  pyersonnel  and  cargo 
carrier.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  company 
was  recognized  as  among  the  leading  car- 
makers. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Hoffman  had  organized  a 
$10-mllllon  drive  for  United  China  Relief  and 
had  helped  to  establish  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development.  The  purpose  of  this 
privately  financed,  nonprofit  organization,  of 
which  he  was  board  chairman,  was  to  stimu- 
late American  business  to  the  audacious 
planning  deemed  necessary  for  high  poet- 
war  employment. 

The  group  suggested  that  up  to  56  million 
civilian  Jobs  would  be  needed  to  provide 
abundant  peacetime  employment — about  10 
million  more  Jobs  than  existed  In  1940.  Many 
economists  thought  the  figure  visionary,  but 
Mr.  Hoffman  disagreed,  asserting: 

"These  new  Jobs  can  be  created  only 
through  an  Increase  In  our  national  output 
of  goods  and  services  to  a  level  of  30  per  cent 
to  45  per  cent  above  that  of  1940.  I  think  it 
the  quintessence  of  horse  sense  to  accept  and 
strive  for  a  gual  high  enough  to  meet  our 
social  and  fiscal  needs." 

Mr.  Hoffman's  ceaseless  evangelical  prod- 
ding of  buslne.ss  is  often  credited  with  spur- 
ring Industry  to  e.tpand  Its  rights. 

POT    TO    WORK    BY    TRTTMAN 

His  reputation  as  a  salesman  of  business 
foresight  recommended  him  to  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  who  drafted  him  In  1948 
as  Economic  Cooperation  Administrator  un- 
der the  Marshall  Plan  of  assistance  to  Euro- 
pean recovery  His  Job  was  ""to  sustain  and 
strengthen  principles  of  individual  liberty, 
free  institutions  and  genuine  Independence 
in  Europe"  It  Involved  cooperation  with  20 
foreign  govenmcnts  and  more  than  a  score 
of  Federal  agencies. 

Studying  the  agency's  responsiblliLles,  one 
of  Mr.  Hoffman's  aides  remarked,  "It  Just 
cant  work."  Mr.  Hoffman's  quiet  reply  was, 
"Let's  try  It  for  a  while." 

His  style  In  Washington  was  to  employ 
candor  and  a  ready  supply  of  information. 
The  result,  according  to  one  observer,  was 
that  he  was  able  to  get  "a  whole  roomful  of 
Senators  working  like  mad  to  help  Paul  Hoff- 
man solve  his  problems."  Abroad,  he  stumped 
for  productivity  and  continuous  planning  of 
Improved  production  techniques.  "Make  no 
small  plans  for  they  have  no  magic  to  stir 
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the  Imagination  of  men."  be  told  his  assocl- 
ate«i. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  energetic  moves  to  Imple- 
ment the  Marshall  Plan  showed  Initial  re- 
sults despite  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
a  number  of  ETuropean  industrialists  to  adopt 
supranational  planning  and  production. 
Nonetheless,  he  supervised  the  spending  of 
$10-bllllon  In  his  two-and-a-half  years  in 
office  and  laid  the  foundation  for  much  of 
the  subsequent  economic  growth  of  Prance 
and  West  Germany. 

In  overseeing  the  allocation  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  Europe.  Mr.  Hoffman  said  that 
antl-Communlsm.  not  philanthropy,  w.ts  the 
chief  aim  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  I^ter,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  dispensing  United  Na- 
tions assKstance.  he  sild  that  the  dL>?burBe- 
ment  of  development  aid  "must  be  com- 
pletely Independent  of.  and  completely  un- 
related to.  any  political  or  Ideological  con- 
siderations." 

Retiring  from  Federal  service  In  1950.  Mr. 
Hoffman  was  named  president  of  the  Pord 
Foundation,  a  position  he  filled  for  three 
years,  and  then  returned  to  Industry  as 
board  chairman  of  Studebaker.  The  com- 
pany experienced  difficult  times,  first  merg- 
ing with  Packard  and  then  having  trouble 
raising  money  Mr  Hoffman  resigned  m  1956. 
Later,  Studebaker  discontinued  automobile 
production  and  the  company  Is  now  Stude- 
baker-Worthlngton.  Inc..  makers  of  auto- 
mobile parts  and  other  machinery. 

Before  becomlntT  an  interratlonal  civil 
servant,  Mr  Hoffman  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  and  an  executive 
of  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  a  civil  liber- 
tarian  educational    group. 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  68  when  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  become  managing  director  of 
the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  In  1959. 
He  had  retired  at  65,  he  explained,  but  "I 
found  retirement  hard  to  take."  He  remained 
with  the  United  Nations  until  January.  1972. 
"He  was  November  in  age.  March  In  spirit," 
a  colleague  said  of  his  world  organization 
service.  When  he  left  office,  his  staff  gave 
him  a  charcoal  portrait,  saying  that  It  was  a 
selfish  gift  since  a  print  had  been  made  for 
each  of  his  aides. 

In  transforming  himself  fR>m  car  sales- 
man to  world  statesman,  Mr.  Hoffman  re- 
tained to  a  renxarkable  degree  hLs  freshness 
and  optimism  and  his  openness  In  dealing 
with  others. 

Summing  him  up  a  few  years  ago,  Walter 
Llppmann,  the  columnist,  said. 

"Men  found  the  worst  they  could  do  was 
disagree  with  him.  He  was  patently  not 
angry  and  not  frightened,  not  envious  and 
not  scheming,  not  playing  a  game  and  not 
hiding  his  meaning.  The  air  was  fresh  and 
clean,  as  If  the  windows  had  been  opened." 

Mr  Hoffman's  life  was  also  recounted  In 
his  writings,  ranging  from  his  first  book  In 
1930,  'Marketing  Used  Cars.'  to  "Peace  Can 
Be  Won"  In  1951  and  "World  Without  Want" 
In    1962 

Mr.  Hoffman's  first  wife  was  Dorothy 
Brown,  whom  he  married  In  1915.  After  her 
death  In  1961,  he  married  Mrs.  Anna  M. 
Rosenberg,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  In  1967. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  Mr  Hoffman 
leaves  seven  children  of  his  first  marriage, 
Hallock.  Peter.  Donald.  Robert  and  Lathrop 
and  two  adopted  daughters.  Barbara  Qreat- 
rake  and  Klrlkl  Metzo.  Twenty-five  grand- 
children and  two  sisters.  Margery  Bowles 
and   Virginia  Oermond.   also  survive. 

There  will  be  a  memorial  service  Oct.  22  at 
11  AM.  at  the  Unitarian  Church  of  All  Souls, 
Lexington   Avenue  and  80th  Street. 


A   MOTHER'S    ADVICE   ON   RESPECT 
FOR  OTHERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing his  appearance  before  the  Senate 


Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
on  his  confirmation  to  serve  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  made  a  number  of  important 
and  commendable  statements  about  our 
country,  its  problems  and  its  promises 
for  the  future. 

One  of  llie  most  heartwarming,  uplift- 
inK.  and  inspiring  portions  of  Governor 
Rockefeller'.s  statement  came  when  he 
read  to  the  committee  a  letter  received 
by  him  and  his  brothers  as  youngsters 
from  their  mother.  This  letter  deserves 
wide  circulation  and  special  recognition 
for  the  essential  spirit  of  democracy 
wiiicli  it  contains.  Those  of  us  who  over 
the  years  have  known  Nelson  Rockefel- 
ler and  his  family  have  now  learned  the 
identity  of  the  person  who  deserves  the 
most  credit.  It  is  not  the  Governor  or  his 
brothers — it  is  their  mother  who  Is  the 
true  heroine  and  inspiration  in  that 
family. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

Influence  of  My  Mother 
(Letter  from  Mrs.  John  D  Rockefeller,  Jr.  to 
Three  of  her  Sons  Excerpted  from  testi- 
mony of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  September 
23.  1974,  before  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee) 

My  mother  devoted  her  life  to  her  husband 
and  family  and  was  an  active  leader  In  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  As,soclatlon  and 
in  the  field  of  the  arts. 

Like  mv  father,  mother  also  was  deeply 
motivated  In  an  ethical  and  spiritual  sense — 
witness  the  following  letter  she  wrote  to 
three  of  her  sons: 

"Dear   John.    Nelson    and    Laurance: 

"For  a  long  time  I  have  had  very  much 
on  my  mind  and  heart  a  certain  subject. 
I  meant  to  bring  It  up  at  prayers  and  then 
later  have  It  for  a  question  to  be  discussed 
at  a  famUy  council;  but  the  right  time,  be- 
cause of  your  father's  Illness,  has  never 
seemed  to  come. 

"Out  of  my  experience  and  observation  has 
grown  the  earnest  conviction  that  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  evil  in  the  world  Is  race 
hatred  or  race  prejudice;  In  other  words,  the 
feeling  of  dislike  that  a  person  or  a  nation 
has  against  another  person  or  nation  with- 
out Just  cause,  an  urxreasonlng  aversion  Is 
another  way  to  express  It.  The  two  peoples 
or  r8u:es  who  suffer  most  from  this  treatment 
are  the  Jews  and  the  Negroes:  but  some  peo- 
ple 'hate'  the  Italians,  who  In  turn  hate  the 
Jugoslavs,  who  hate  the  Austrlans,  who  hate 
the  Czechoslovaks,  and  so  It  goes  endlessly. 

"You  boys  are  atUl  young  No  group  of  peo- 
ple has  ever  done  you  a  personal  Injury:  you 
have  no  Inherited  dislikes.  I  want  to  make  an 
appeal  to  your  sense  of  fair  play  and  to  be- 
seech you  to  begin  your  lives  as  young  men 
by  giving  the  other  fellow,  be  he  Jew  or  Negro 
or  of  whatever  race,  a  fair  chance  and  a 
square  deal 

"It  Is  to  the  disgrace  of  America  that  hor- 
rible lynchlngs  and  race  riots  frequently  oc- 
cur In  our  midst.  The  social  ostracism  of  the 
Jew  Is  less  bruttU.  and  yet  It  often  causes 
cruel  Injustice  and  must  engender  In  the 
Jews  a  smoldering  fire  of  resentment. 

"Put  yourselves  In  the  place  of  an  honest, 
poor  man  who  happens  to  belong  to  one  of 
the  so-called  'despised'  races.  Think  of  hav- 
ing no  friendly  band  held  out  to  you.  no 
kindly  look,  no  pleasant,  encouraging  word 
spoken  to  you.  'Wliat  I  would  like  you  always 
to  do  Is  what  I  try  humbly  to  do  myself:  that 
Is,  never  to  say  or  to  do  anjrthlng  which 
would  wound  the  feelings  or  the  aelf-reepeot 
of  any  human  being,  and  to  give  special  con- 


sideration to  all  who  are  In  any  way  re- 
pressed. This  Is  what  your  father  does  natur- 
ally from  the  flneneee  of  his  nature  and  the 
kindness  of  bis  heart. 

"1  long  to  have  our  family  stand  firmly  lor 
what  is  best  and  highest  In  life.  It  Isn't  al- 
ways easy,  but  It  U  worth  while. 

Yoxra  Mothd." 
And  so  we  as  children  grew  up  In  a  closely- 
knit,  religious  family,  involved  in  human 
concerns.  Influenced  by  cultural  forces,  and 
Inspired  by  father's  credo  that,  "Every  right 
implies  a  responsibility;  every  opportunity 
an  obligation:  every  possession  a  duty." 


PLUTONIUM    IN    THE    FOOD    CYCLE 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  reports  this  morning 
that  Plutonium,  the  most  toxic  substance 
known  to  man  and  a  byproduct  of  nu- 
cUar  power  reactors,  has  been  found 
by  researchers  to  be  capable  of  being 
picked  up  by  plant  roots  from  the  soU 
and  thereby  make  its  way  into  foods. 

This  is  an  extremely  disturbing  finding 
because  in  the  next  few  years  Plutonium 
is  going  to  be  extracted  as  a  byproduct 
from  the  spent  fuel  of  nuclear  power  re- 
actors so  that  it  can  be  reused  as  a  fuel 
for  these  reactors.  In  addition  to  being 
the  most  explosive  element  known  to 
man — it  is  the  stuff  that  atomic  bombs 
are  made  of— plutonium  is  also  the  most 
poisonous.  One  thirty -millionth  of  an 
ounce,  less  than  a  pollen  grain,  will 
cause  cancer  If  Inhaled  or  swallowed. 
According  to  current  AEC  projections, 
by  1985.  civilian  nuclear  reactors  will 
be  generating  59,000  pounds  of  Plutoni- 
um a  year — more  than  the  49,000  pounds 
that  will  be  generated  by  the  Govern- 
ment weapons  program.  By  the  year 
2000,  some  1,000  reactors  in  the  United 
States  will  be  generating  660,000  pounds 
of  Plutonium  a  year.  Worldwide,  there 
will  be  2.2  million  pounds  of  Plutonium 
a  year  generated  by  some  2,000  reactors 
by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Over  the  past  year,  Mr.  President,  I 
liave  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  safeguarding  plutonium  and 
other  weapons-grade  nuclear  materleds 
from  theft  and  subsequent  manufacture 
into  homemade  atomic  bombs  by  terror- 
ists. In  April,  I  released  an  internal  AEC 
study — the  so-called  Rosenbaum  re- 
port— which  found  that  present  safe- 
guards in  the  licensed  nuclear  Industry 
were  "entirely  inadequate"  to  prevent 
nuclear  theft  and  fashioning  of  terror- 
ists' bombs.  Another  AEC  study,  on  the 
environmental  impact  of  the  plutonium 
fuel  recycling  program,  found  that  safe- 
guards in  the  licensed  industry  must  be 
upgraded  within  a  year  before  we  can 
safely  proceed  with  the  program.  This 
upgrading  may  not  be  possible  now  be- 
cause the  OfHce  of  Management  and 
Budget  slashed  the  entire  $13  million 
supplemental  appropriation  request 
made  by  the  AEC  for  its  regulatory  di- 
vision to  carry  out  this  upgrading  of 
safeguards. 

Now  Mr.  President,  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  another  reason  to  upgrade 
safeguards  in  the  licensed  nuclear  Indus- 
trj".  Researchers  have  found  tliat  even 
small  amounts  of  plutonium  are  taken 
up  from  the  soil  by  plant  roots  with  but- 
prising  efQclency.  liilB  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  such  root  crops  as  po- 
tatoes, carrots,  beets  and  onions  are  par- 
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ticularly  susceptible  to  plutonium  con- 
tamination. Furthermore,  the  plutonium 
may  be  carried  by  the  plants  In  a  highly 
soluble  form,  making  ingestion  by  hu- 
mans all  the  more  likely  to  result  In 
cancer. 

Because  of  the  serious  implications  of 
these  research  findings,  particularly  as 
they  apply  to  the  inadequacy  of  present 
safeguards^  J  will  write  Dr.  Dixy  Lee 
Ray.  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  asking  for  the  commission's 
response,  including  steps  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  leaking  of  plutonium  Into 
the  soil.  Such  a  leakage  occurred  at  the 
AEC's  Mound  Laboratory  in  Miamisburg, 
Ohio,  earlier  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  arti- 
cle. "Plutonium  Pound  In  Plants'  Roots." 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  October  11, 
1974,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  In 
which  there  will  be  a  separate  Office  of 
Nuclear  Material  Safety  and  Safeguards, 
will  help  make  the  plutonium  problem 
manageable  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  I  was  the  author  of  this  legislation, 
and  it  is  being  signed  by  the  President 
today.  I  believe  we  must  look  to  nuclear 
power  as  an  energy  option,  especially  in 
our  current  situation  of  being  so  heavily 
dependent  on  foreign  oil,  but  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  can  only  afford  to  proceed 
further  with  the  nuclear  option  if  it  can 
be  shown  to  be  safe  and  secure  in  the  best 
interest  of  public  health  and  safety. 
ExHTBrr  I 

Pltttontdm  Found  in   Plants'  Roots 
(By  Walter  Sullivan) 

Researchers  near  the  plant  where  pluto- 
nium was  first  produced  as  atomic  bomb  fuel 
have  discovered  that,  with  surprising  e£B- 
clency,  this  highly  toxic  element  is  picked 
up  from  the  soil  by  plant  roots. 

The  finding  Is  of  concern  because  of  the 
fear  that  plutonium.  In  this  manner,  may 
make  Its  way  Into  foods.  By  the  end  of  the 
century,  according  to  current  projections, 
thousands  of  tons  of  this  element  will  be 
cycling  through  the  world's  atomic  pwwer 
Industry.  Fears  have  been  expressed  that 
the  release  of  even  small  amounts  to  the 
environment  would  have  serious  effects. 

The  researchers  said  that  plutonium  "Is 
among  the  most  toxic  substances  known  to 
man  "  They  suggested  that  Its  uptake  by 
roots  might  have  gone  so  long  unobserved 
because  of  reluctance  to  work  with  such 
dangerous  material. 

assttmption  challenged 

It  had  been  thought  that  the  uptake  of 
plutonium  by  crops  was  slight,  particularly 
at  the  low  concentrations  expected  from  a 
typical  reactor  accident.  From  the  new  find- 
ings. It  appears  that  the  percentage  of  up- 
take is  greatest  when  only  very  small 
amounts  of  plutonium   are  present   In  the 

BOU. 

The  earlier,  more  reassuring  tests  were 
done  with  heavier  levels  of  contamination, 
and  the  percentage  of  plutonium  picked  up 
by  plants  In  those  circumstances  was  low. 
Hence.  It  had  been  assumed  that,  when  only 
trace  amounts  were  present,  the  percentage 
of  uptake  would  be  comparably  small.  This 
assumption  has  now  been  challenged. 

The  new  findings  are  reported  by  Dr. 
Raymond  R.  Wlldung  and  Thomas  R.  Oar- 


land  of  Battelle  Pacific  Northwest  Labora- 
tories In  the  September-October  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry. 
The  laboratories  are  at  Richland,  Wash., 
near  the  plutonlum-produclng  works  at 
Hanford. 

CLOVEE    CHOPS    dTEO 

The  authors  said  that,  with  the  Increasing 
worldwide  dependence  on  nuclear  energy, 
"the  potential  for  environmental  dispersion 
of  Fu  (plutonltun)  Isotopes  may  increase." 
It  Is.  therefore,  essential  that  the  poten- 
tial for  Pu  entrance  Into  the  food  web  at 
soil -plant  level  be  assessed."  they  added. 

Their  experiments,  made  with  barley,  may 
also  explain  earlier  findings  that  successive 
clover  crops  become  Increasingly  contam- 
inated with  plutonium.  The  concentration 
In  barley  Is  largely  In  the  roots,  raising  the 
question  whether  other  root  crops,  such  as 
potatoes,  carrots,  beets  and  onions,  are  also 
affected. 

In  the  past.  It  had  also  been  assumed  that 
plutonltun  did  not  spread  rapidly  through 
the  soil  because,  being  relatively  Insoluble. 
it  was  not  readily  transi>orted  by  water. 
The  Battelle  researchers  propose  that  their 
findings  may  modify  this  In  these  respects: 

As  the  roots  grow  downward  they  carry 
with  them  plutonium  picked  up  near  the 
surface.  Then,  when  they  die.  their  plu- 
tonlum-laden  decay  products  may  be  souble 
and  thus  subject  to  long-range  transport. 

ROOTS    AFTECTED    MOST 

This,  the  researchers  said,  could  explain 
why.  In  an  earlier  study.  It  was  found  that 
successive  clover  crops,  grown  In  soil  con- 
taminated by  plutonium  fallout,  become  In- 
creasingly laden  with  the  substance.  The 
decaying  roots  of  each  crop  may  add  soluble 
material  to  the  soil  that  Is  more  readily 
taken  up  than  Is  the  raw  plutonium. 

According  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, most  plutonium  In  the  environment 
has  come  from  atmospheric  weapons  tests, 
although  there  have  been  some  accidents  In 
which  small  amounts  were  released  from 
atomic  plants. 


OUR  DEPENDENCE  ON  IMPORTED 
MATERIALS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  7,  1974,  issue  of  Industry  Week 
was  devoted  largely  to  the  Increasing 
dependence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
import  of  minerals  basic  to  our  economy. 
The  cover  picture  was  one  of  Uncle  Sam 
with  his  hand  out  as  a  beggar.  The  lead 
editorial  was  entitled:  "A  Goliath's 
Pate?"  And  a  major  article  was  headed: 
"Our  Dependence  on  Imported  Ma- 
terials." 

I  commend  these  articles  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  sincerely  interested  in  a 
national  crisis  which  is  approaching,  if 
not  alreadj'  here,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  material  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  OoLiATH's  Pate? 

The  United  States  Is  still  a  OoUath  among 
nations.  But  It  no  longer  stands  alone  as  the 
giant  of  Industrialized  countries.  And  In- 
creasingly, the  lesser-developed  but  raw- 
materials  rich  "Davids"  of  the  world  are  find- 
ing that  their  supplies  make  effective  sling- 
shot ammunition. 

This  newfound  leverage  of  Third  World  na- 
tions, which  became  apparent  when  the 
Arabs  cut  off  oU  supplies,  is  further  multi- 
plied by  our  growing  consumption  of  mate- 
rials and  energy.  Our  ability  to  produce  raw 
materials  has  been  far  outstripped  by  our 
use  of  them. 


For  example,  at  the  end  of  World  War  n 
we  produced  25  million  lb  of  nickel  a  year, 
which  then  equaled  26  percent  of  our  need. 
Today,  we  consume  400  million  lb  of  nickel, 
but  meet  only  5  percent  of  that  need  domes- 
Ucally. 

In  that  respect  we  moved  from  the  world 
position  of  being  a  rich  uncle  to  that  of  be- 
ing a  hungry  second  cousin.  Unfortunately. 
too  many  people  have  not  reocgnlzed  this 
shift  in  position.  Even  more  people  fall  to 
uiiderstand  It*  ramifications. 

In  many  areas,  the  UJ5.  Is  still  acting  like  a 
domineering  rich  uncle  Ln  trying  to  Impose 
Its  will  on  other  coimtrles  and  Influence  their 
internal  affairs.  For  Instance.  Cciigress  Is 
hung  up  on  a  trade  bill  because  of  emigration 
policies  In  Russia.  A  bUl  to  embargo  Rho- 
deslan  chrome  ore  as  a  protest  against  apart- 
heid has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is 
waiting  consideration  in  the  House. 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries  Inc.,  a  lead- 
ing producer  of  stainless  steel,  makes  an 
alarming  point:  either  It  Imports  Rhodeslan 
or  USSR  chrome  ore  or  ferrochrome  or  It 
does  not  make  stainless  steel. 

Nobody  can  argue  with  the  goal  of  improv- 
ing and  protecting  the  human  rights  of  all 
people,  but  there  are  times  when  we  feel  we 
must  question  the  means. 

No  longer  can  the  US  play  the  interna- 
tional game  as  it  once  did,  with  the  air  of 
confidence  of  a  man  holding  all  the  aces. 
Unle.ss  we  recognize  that  it's  a  new  game  and 
start  implementing  new  rules,  we  may  end 
up  like  Goliath. 

Stanley  J.  Modic, 

Editor 

OtTB  Depekdencx  on  Imported  Materials 
I  By  Donald  B  Thompson  > 

In  a  raw  materials  sense,  the  era  finally 
has  dawned  when  the  VB  Is  more  dependent 
on  what  It  can  buy  than  on  what  It  can  sell 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of  raw 
materials  authorities  In  Industry  who  con- 
clude that  our  position  Is: 

We  are  rich,  but  perhaps  not  rich  enough 
to  pay  the  price  now  being  demanded  or 
contemplated  by  those  so-called  Third  World 
nations  who  are  major  sources  of  the  raw 
materials  we  need. 

We  are  strong,  but  perhaps  not  strong 
enough  to  avert  being  brought  to  our  knees 
by  a  lack  of  certain  basic  and  unsubstltuta- 
ble  raw  materials 

We  are  smart,  but  not  yet  fully  aware  of 
or  sufficiently  alarmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  not  only  Is  playing  a  new 
game  but  also  holds  many  an  ace  In  the 
bargain. 

"We  should  get  down  on  our  knees  In 
thanks  to  the  Arabs."  says  E  F  Andrews, 
vice  president-materials  and  services.  Alle- 
gheny Ludlum  Industries  Inc..  Pittsburgh, 
who  perceived — and  predicted — the  new  raw 
materials  "game"  many  months  ago 

Mr.  Andrews  refers,  of  course,  to  the  petro- 
leum embargo  and  the  awareness  that  came 
like  a  thunderclap  to  Congress  and  citizens 
alike  that  Uncle  Sam  Is.  Indeed,  a  dependent. 
And  for  a  number  of  critical  mineral  and 
other  raw  materials,  he  Is  nearly  100%  de- 
pendent on  foreign  sources. 

Then  came  the  government  of  Jamaica's 
power  play  against  North  American  alumi- 
num companies  to  boost  bauxite  revenues 
sixfold  and  signal  the  start.  Prime  Minister 
Michael  Manley  says,  of  a  "new  structure  of 
partnership." 

The  vital  questions  now  seem  to  be 
whether  there  Is.  in  reality,  a  new  game  In 
world  raw  materials  and.  If  so.  whether  we 
are  ready  to  sit  In. 

It  may  be  a  more  immediate  crisis  than 
we  think,  because  how  we  handle  both  the 
petroleum  and  the  bauxite  situations  could 
be  of  prime  importance. 

They  are  the  first  big  tests,  and  the  world 
Is  watching 
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In  both  cases,  we  have  the  strategy  of 
alternative  materials.  But  that's  not  true  of 
many  other  critical  Import  Items. 

So  what  should  our  responses  be  In  the 
future?  Do  we  need  a  plan  for  protection, 
a  new  program  to  place  us  in  a  position  of 
advantage  in  the  world  raw  materials  game? 
What  should  it  be? 

CAUSE    rOS    ALABM        | 

First,  let's  look  at  where  we  st&iM. 
Prior  to  Jamaica's  action,  there  were  those 
In  Industry  who  were  optimistic  regarding 
the  possibility  of  source  countries'  applying 
embargoes,  or  something  similar.  Some 
examples: 

In  March,  Donald  A.  Oaudlon,  chairman 
of  Sybron  Corp  .  Rochester,  NY.,  and  now 
also  chairman  of  the  National  Assn.  of  Manu- 
facturers. Just  back  from  a  tour  a))road.  said 
he'd  found  "no  real  sense  of  adopting  the 
embargo  concept  as  a  strategy  for  other 
materials." 

John  D.  Harper,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer.  Aluminum  Co  of  America 
(.Alcoa).  Pittsburgh,  said  In  response  to  a 
question  at  a  press  conference  at  the  firm's 
.April  annual  meeting  that  he  found  "no 
indication  of  such." 

In  the  same  month.  Z  D  Bonner,  presi- 
dent. Gulf  OU  Co  -U  S  ,  said  he  wa8  "not  too 
worried  about  the  prospect." 

Ilielr  reasoning  was  echoed  at  the  time  by 
others:  source  countries  for  raw  materials 
other  than  oil  would  have  a  difficult  time 
making  a  shutoff  threat  stick  because,  un- 
like the  Arab  situation,  they  do  not  have  but 
rather  need  the  money,  many  of  their  ma- 
terials do  not  have  as  many  customers  as 
does  petroleum,  and  there  does  not  exist  in 
the  "Third  World  the  same  community  of 
interest  that  prevails  among  Arab  countries 
But  Jamaica  added  another  lesson- — that 
Third  World  countries  see  things  quite  dif- 
ferently, may  well  Ignore  that  reasoning, 
accept  the  risks,  and  even  act  unilaterally 
.\nd  contracts  with  a  government  may  be  no 
protection.  Mr.  Harper  has  said  that 
Jamaica's  action  in  effect  "breached  Its 
existing  long-term  contract  with  Alcoa" 

You  can  call  it  economic  blackmail.  Or 
you  can  agree  It's  a  Justified  determination 
not  to  be  "exploited"  and  not  to  merely  sell 
raw  materials  but  to  share  fully  In  value 
as  reflected  lu  end  use. 

In  any  case,  the  evidence  of  a  trend, 
whether  In  a  Jamaica-like  or  cartel  action, 
seems  apparent : 

On  the  bauxite  front,  the  International 
Bauxite  Assn.  of  seven  nations  already  had 
been  informed  when  Jamaica  took  action. 
Later,  the  Dominican  Republic  moved  to  re- 
negotiate Its  contracts  with  Alcoa,  the  only 
firm  mining  Dominican  bauxite  In  addition, 
Surinam  has  announced  its  intention  to  seek 
renegotiation,  and  Ouyana  has  said  it  will 
take  over  Reynolds  Metals  Corp.'s  mining 
operations,  absorbing  them  Into  a  state- 
owned  company  it  expropriated  earlier  from 
Alcan  AJunUnum,  Jajiutlca,  Ouayana,  and 
Trinidad  announced  an  agreement  to  build 
-i  pair  of  aluminum  smeltCB. 

The  copper-source  countries  of  ChUe,  Peru, 
Zaire,  and  Zambia,  members  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Council  of  Copper  Exporting 
Nations,  met  In  Zambia  to  discuss  copper 
pricing  and  hli^ted  at  future  concerted 
action. 

The  political  leadership  of  'Venezuela  an- 
nounced Its  desire  to  nationalize  foreign- 
owned  Iron  ore  mining  facilities,  which  are 
big  tonnage  sources  for  UjS.  Steel  Corp.  and 
others.  This  happened  In  1971  in  Chile  to 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  and  Lewis  W.  Poy. 
president,  comments  that  U.S.  steel  Arms  are 
not  about  to  count  "too  heavily  on  foreign 
suppliers"  because  "the  Arabs  taught  every- 
body a  lesson  and  we're  never  going  to  forget 
It." 

Nonxnlneral  Items  are  not  Immune,  as 
Brazil,  for  Instance.  Is  demonstrating  in  Its 


attempt  to  control  the  International  coffee 
market.  Brazil.  Colombia,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
and  Angola,  controlling  60 *>  of  all  coffee 
production,  have  organized  a  Paris-based  In- 
ternational company  to  make  key  large- 
volume  purchases,  stockpile  coffee,  and  keep 
world  prices  high. 

Even  the  friendly  nations  of  Canada  and 
Australia,  major  sources  of  some  mineral  Im- 
port*, are  getting  Into  the  act.  exhibiting  an 
Increeuiing  nationalism  and  a  growing  op- 
position to  foreign  participation. 

HCW  THE   GAME  CHANCED 

As  the  more  optimistic  continue  to  point 
out.  we  Import  only  15' r  of  our  materials  and 
remah.  more  self-sufficient  than  anyone  ex- 
cept the  USSR 

But  In  1972  our  estimated  balance  of  trade 
for  minerals  and  processed  materials  of  min- 
eral origin  was  a  $6  billion  deficit.  In  1973, 
It  was  »8  billion,  says  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  (Imports  of  $19  bUl:on,  Including  $7 
billion  of  nonfuel  mineral  raw  materials,  and 
exports  of  «!  1  billion ) . 

Dept  of  Interior  s'aidies  Indicate  that  non- 
fuel  mineral  Imports  will  hit  »20  billion  by 
1985  and  $52  billion  by  the  year  2000 

We  are  forced  to  Import  more  than  half 
of  20  nonfuel  mhierals.  Including  key  mate- 
rials such  as  chrome  ore.  bauxite  nickel,  zinc. 
and  tin,  for  many  of  which  there  Is  no  sub- 
3tltu'i.e 

That  situation,  of  course,  has  been  with  us 
all  along  The  elements  which  are  changing 
the  game : 

Growth  of  consumption.  The  U.S  ,  with  the 
most  voracious  appetite  of  any  one  nation, 
now  requires  4  billion  tons  of  new  mineral 
supplies  a  year,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  reports. 
And  the  Dept  of  Interior  says,  by  the  year 
2000,  the  value  of  US  prlmarv  mineral"  re- 
quirements will  exceed  supplies  by  $100  bil- 
lion. But  our  own  rising  consumption  now. 
unlike  earlier  years.  Is  far  outstripped  by  the 
growth  rate  in  world  demand.  It's  said  that 
while  ours  doubles,  the  world  rate  will  grow 
five  tlmee 

Growth  of  competition  Our  Industrial 
complex  reqiures  some  40  key  minerals,  31  of 
which  must  be  Imported.  In  that  regard,  we 
no  longer  are  alone:  in  the  same  .situation 
are  a  growing  number  of  equally  Industrial- 
ized nations  such  as  Japan  and  the  Common 
Market  countries,  ajid  the  competition  is  In- 
tense. 

Growth  of  determination  among  Third 
World  nations  to  get  what  thev  consider  a 
full  share,  either  by  value-added  prior  to 
shipment  (through  new  processing  facllltlee) 
or  by  a  new  formula  paying  off.  not  on  the 
value  of  the  material  as  extracted,  but  on  Its 
value  to  the  final  product,  or  both. 

As  R<-bert  J.  Buckley,  president.  Allegheny 
Ludlum.  pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech,  this 
Is  a  new  experience  for  Americans  who  are 
beginning  to  ask:  "Are  we  now  going  to  be 
at  the  economic  mercy  of  the  sheiks  and 
.shahs  and  commissars?" 

Allegheny  Ludlum.  perhape,  has  pursued 
the  subject  more  deeply  than  manv  As  a 
stainless  steel  producer.  Us  contention  Is 
simply  put:  either  we  Import  Rliodeslan  or 
USSR  chrome  ore  or  ferrochrome  or  we  do 
not  make  ,stalnles8  steel. 

We've  developed  a  tremendous  capacity  to 
consume— otherwise  known  as  our  standard 
of  living. 

But,  Allegheny  Ludlum's  Mr.  Andrews 
argues,  "our  capability  of  producing,  our 
practices,  and  policies  are  not  In  keeping 
with  our  continuing  stimulus  to  Increasing 
consumption." 

Examples:  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we 
produced  25  million  lb  of  nickel  a  year,  which 
was  25"!  of  our  needs.  Now  we  use  400  mil- 
lion lb  and  still  produce  25  million,  which  Is 
6%  of  our  needs.  We  were  totally  self- 
sufficient  in  Iron  ore  at  the  end  of  that  war; 
now  we're  60%  self-sufficient. 


To  consumption  growth,  add  this:  we  are 
consuming  more  and  more  sophisticated 
products,  making  us  more  dependent  on  im- 
ports. Our  kitchen  sinks  are  stainless  steel, 
not  cast  Iron.  And  how  do  you  build  a  hospital 
or  nuclear  powerplant  today  without  that 
product? 

Then  crank  In  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  undergoing  the  oonsump- 
tlon  explosion  we  did  25  years  ago.  And  then 
add  to  that  the  emergence  of  underdeveloped 
countries. 
To  some,  the  danger  Is  Immediate. 
The  oU  embargo.  Mr.  Andrews  says,  "was 
Just  an  easy  lesson,"  considering  that  two 
countries  can  shut  us  out  on  chrome  ore,  one 
on  titanium,  two  on  asbestos,  three  on  tin — 
and  the  list  goes  on. 

To  others,  and  perhaps  a  majority,  the 
problem  Is  serious  but  not  of  No.  1  priority. 
A  widely  held  viewpoint  Is  enunciated  by 
William  W  Crawford,  vice  president-pur- 
chasing, U.S.  Steel;  We  can  expect  serious, 
short-range  "spot  trouble"  but  In  the  long 
range  "gocds  wUl  find  their  way  to  the  mar- 
ketplace "  although  perhaps  net  without  a 
policy  change  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 

StUl  others — In  government.  Industry,  and 
the  public  sector — experience  no  sense  of  ur- 
gency at  all.  In  a  recent  speech.  Allegheny  Lu- 
Uims  Mr.  Buckley  took  note  of  the  United 
Nation's  special  session  In  April  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  raw  materials  supplies  and 
development,  and  of  New  York  Times 
columnist  James  Reston's  comment: 

"The  nations  of  the  world  are  gathered 
here  at  the  big  peace  palace  on  the  East 
River  to  discuss  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
questions  of  the  future;  the  supply,  price, 
and  distribution  of  food,  oil,  and  other 
essential  raw  materials  of  life— and  the  odd 
and  tragic  thing  about  It  la  that  very  few 
people,  newspapers,  or  networks  are  paying 
any  attention  to  the  debate." 

Some  have  been  paying  attention. 
And  some  have  concluded;  if  the  U.S.  con- 
tinues to  play  m  this  new  game  with  fewer 
and  fewer  aces  and  no  redeal,  we  aren't  going 
to  win  much. 

We  need,  they  find,  to  quit  reacting  and 
start  planning  for  protection,  even  if  It  re- 
quires a  radical  departure  from  present  pol- 
icies and  practices. 

"We  {as  a  country)  tend  to  react  to  crises." 
says  C  W.  Parry.  Alcoa's  vice  president  of 
corporate  planning,  "rather  than  plan  in 
advance.  We  act  when  the  nation  perceives 
there  is  a  problem  At  the  moment,  for  ex- 
ample, there  Is  no  one  government  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  worrying 
about  raw  materials  supply." 

The  alarming  truth,  to  many,  is  that  our 
Industrial  and  national  policies  are  not 
f^peaking  to  the  problems  and  not  solvlnp  the 
problems. 

Addressing  himself  to  the  problem  in  gen- 
end  in  a  talk  before  the  April  UN  conference 
Se<retary  of  Stale  Klselnger  said  that,  .amid 
^rowing  fears  of  global  shortages  of  natural 
resources,  "the  great  Is.sues  -f  develnpmrnt 
cannot  anv  irrifcr  be  realtetlr-allv  perceived 
In  terms  of  confrontation  between  the  haves 
r.nd  have-!:cts  ^r  as  a  itruf?ple  ovt-r  the  dis- 
tribution of  static  wealth"  In  a  world  of 
growing  Interdependence,  he  submits,  eco- 
nomic cooperation  between  nations  is  a 
fundamental  essential  to  future  progress. 

A  TERHTBLT  DEFRESSINC  FACT 

Despite  the  billions  this  country  has  spread 
around  the  world.  Mr    Parry  notes,  the  gap 
In  distribution  of  wealth  between  the  haves 
and  havenots  has  widened,  not  narrowed. 
"And  that's  a  terribly  depressing  fact." 

And  so  Is  the  fact  that  Americans  discuss- 
ing the  problems  with  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries continue  to  lack  credibility. 

The  p>olnt  Is,  say  those  who  have  been  pay- 
ing attention,  that  while  we  work  to  promote 
"interdependence      between      nations"      we 
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should    also    be    Implementing    a   plan    for 
protection  at  home. 

A;.d  Its  elements  should  Include; 

A  new  and  fundamental  materials  policy 
to  fit  the  International  raw  materials  situa- 
tion as  It  exists  today.  Otir  system  worked 
well  when  everyone  needed  us  and  we  were 
the  only  big  buyer,  but  It  doesn't  work  any- 
more. There  must  be  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  government  that  economic  considerations 
must  be  as  much  a  part  of  International 
pollc:es  as  are  social  and  political  considera- 
tions. 

Creation  of  a  national  materials  policy  body 
to  monitor  and  direct  supply  and  usage, 
operating  the  way  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
does  with  respect  to  the  monetary  system. 

Creation  of  a  data  base  for  a  new  materials 
policy.  Reason:  we  don't  actually  know  how 
bad  off  we  are.  Such  data  would  permit 
sophisticated  computer  forecasts  on  con- 
sumption versus  domestic  production.  Import 
requirements,  availability  of  world  resources, 
substltutablllty  of  materials,  crltlcalness  of 
materials,  and  the  economic  feasibility  of 
expanding  the  U.S.'s  resources. 

Merely  accumulating  the  data  would  be  a 
monumental  task,  but  it  could  be  done.  And 
other  problems  would  arise.  Mr.  Parry  ques- 
tions whether  a  national  materials  body  could 
plan  without  requiring  data  from  Industrial 
companies  wblch  would  be  proprietary.  Such 
exposure  of  company  plans  could,  he  fears, 
lead  to  a  breakdown  In  the  competitive 
structure. 

Reexamination  of  applicable  domestic  laws 
and  of  the  absence  of  appropriate  Interna- 
tional laws.  A  \SS.  company  dealing  abroad 
finds  Itself  dealing  not  only  with  a  company 
but  with  a  country.  There  Is  no  law  protect- 
ing a  company  from  a  sovereign  government. 
But  firms  In  other  countries  form  con- 
sortiums with  their  governments  as  partners. 
They  can.  In  effect,  go  eyeball-to-eyeball  with 
another  government.  We  do  not — and  cannot. 

Reexamination  of  our  tax  structure  as  it 
affects  International  business  and  capital 
formation.  One  Idea:  encourage  by  tax  policy 
new  capital  Investment  which  would  add 
capacity:  If  It  can  be  established  that  the 
new  capacity  adds  to  our  supply  base  and 
eases  the  Import  problem  and  unemployment 
there  would  be,  say.  a  10%  Investment  credit. 
If  our  resource  base  were  doubled,  what 
would  happen  to  Inflation? 

Conversion  of  the  strategic  materials  stock- 
pile to  an  economic  stockpUe,  a  suggestion 
that's  already  the  subject  of  some  debate. 
Purposes;  protection  against  economic  pres- 
sures from  abroad  and  to  buy  time  while  a 
comprehensive  materials  policy  Is  put  In 
place. 

It's  also  suggested  that  we  establish  an 
Office  of  Economic  Preparedness  to  admin- 
ister such  a  stockpile. 

"Look  at  the  kind  of  economic  leverage 
we'd  have  then,"  Mr.  Andrews  says.  "No  one 
would  be  pushing  us  around.  If  they  try,  we 
could  say,  'We've  got  a  ten-year  supply  of 
your  stuff;  you  can  try  coming  back  then  but 
maybe  we  won't  want  anything.'  Or  we  could 
say  to  (Prime  Minister]  Manley,  'Do  you  want 
to  get  rich  quick  or  grow  later?"  " 

PKOGRKSS   OH   FREPASCnNKSS 

The  oil  embargo.  If  nothing  else,  did  spring 
loose  some  programs  aimed  at  making  ixs 
self-sufficient  in  energy — If  not  by  1980,  then 
eventually. 

Events  also  have  spurred  some  action  on 
reconsideration  of  our  raw  materials  situa- 
tion. 

One  bill  before  Congress  (but  burled  In 
committee),  co^onsored  by  Sen.  Warren 
Ma«nu6on  (D,  Wash.)  and  Sen.  Jolin  Tunney 
(D..  Calif.),  propoeea  a  domestic  supply 
information  act  setting  up  a  federal  agency 
to  monitor  the  supply  picture. 

"Tbe  Senate  is  considering  an  amendment 
to  the  proposed  Defense  Production  Act 
which  would  have  Congress  create  a  national 


temporary  commission  on  supplies  and  short- 
ages to  study  our  situation. 

The  House  version  of  the  defense  produc- 
tion bill  has  an  amendment  which,  instead 
of  establishing  a  commlsalon,  calls  for  the 
Office  of  Management  ti  Budget  to  review 
shortages  and  report  to  Congress  by  Mar.  1 
of  next  year.  The  House  has  passed  its  ver- 
sion, and  after  a  Senate  vote  a  conference 
committee  presumably  would  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences. It  should  be  clear  by  the  end  of 
October  which  way  Congress  will  go. 

In  the  Senate,  the  proposed  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  contains  an  amendment  that 
would  require  the  Controller  General  to 
monitor  and  assess  supply  shortages  of  cer- 
tain conunodltles,  their  domestic  prices,  and 
the  level  of  exports.  Mentioned  specifically 
are  wheat,  scrap  Iron  and  steel,  petro- 
chemicals, and  soybeans. 

Former  President  Nixon,  In  both  his  State 
of  the  Union  and  budget  messages  this  year, 
noted  that  "'a  comprehensive  study  on  sup- 
plies of  metal  ores  and  other  basic  resources 
and  our  needs"  Is  underway  to  "help  ensure 
that  our  policies  properly  anticipate  poten- 
tial problems". 

A  number  of  federal  agencies  are  cwjper- 
ating  In  preparing  that  report,  and  one 
source  says  the  study  Is  Just  about  com- 
pleted. 

Legislation  also  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  to  amend  the  stockpile  law  and 
create  an  economic  stockpile. 

There  are  repwrts  also  that  the  so-called 
Tokyo  Round  of  negotiations  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  &  Trade  (GATT) 
Is  going  to  provide  a  forum  for  discussing 
Issues  arising  from  the  world's  new  raw 
materials  game. 

It's  logical  to  ask  where  we  will  be  tf.  out 
of  all  the  new  awareness  and  activity,  there 
does  not  come  a  plan  for  protection 

The  Brookings  Institution  has  projected 
that  by  the  year  2000  the  U.S.  will  be  totally 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  12  of  the 
13  basic  raw  materials;  bauxite,  chrome  ore. 
copper,  lead,  manganese,  nickel,  sulfur,  tin, 
tungsten,  zinc,  phosphorus,  and  potassium. 

The  route  of  substitution  is.  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  open  only  to  bauxite  Alu- 
minum companies  say  they  are  past  the 
pilot  stage  on  the  technology  for  extracting 
alumina  from  clay,  anorthoslte.  or  laterlte 
ore.  which  we  have  In  abundance. 

We  could,  of  course,  play  the  new  game 
with  the  hand  we  hold  and  hope  for  the 
best.  In  the  belief  that  goods  actually  will 
find,  their  way  to  the  marketplace. 

"It  could  only  escalate  prices  ar.d  leave  us 
either  trying  to  buy  our  way  In  or  lowering 
our  standard  of  living."  Mr.  Andrews  says 
of  that  strategy.  "And  does  the  price  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  attaining  our  type  of  con- 
sumption have  to  be  a  lower  standard  of 
living  for  ourselves?" 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
context  of  this  issue  of  Industry  Week. 
I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
S.  1134,  the  Deep  Seabed  Hard  Minerals 
Act.  reported  August  21,  1974,  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs—Senate report  93-1116.  The  bill. 
a  successor  to  one  'S.  2801)  introduced 
in  1971,  is  an  attempt  to  encourage  U.S. 
citizens  to  move  seaward  in  the  search 
for  the  mineral  resources  "we  must  have, 
and  to  subject  their  tuitlvlties  to  some 
control  pending  international  sigree- 
ment.  This  bill  is  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


TAX  CREDIT  ON  SAVINGS  INTEREST 

Mr.  DOMENTCI.  Mi.  President,  yes- 
terday I  announced  my  decision  to  co- 
sponsor  S.  4021,  a  bill  which  would  ex- 


empt from  income  taxation  the  interest 
earned  by  individuals  on  savings  ac- 
counts or  similar  deposits  not  in  excess 
of  $20,000.  I  continue  to  endorse  S.  4021 
as  an  effective  method  of  attracting 
money  to  our  thrift  institutions  which 
will  then  be  able  to  make  such  money 
available  for  home  mortgages  and  simi- 
lar investment. 

Earlj-  this  week,  however,  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced which,  although  similar  to 
S.  4021,  contains  certain  features  which  I 
believe  make  it  a  bill  superior  to  S.  4021. 
I  refer  to  S.  4094,  of  which  I  am  also  a 
cosponsor. 

S.  4094  is  a  bill  to  pro\ide  a  tax  credit 
or  an  exclusion  from  gross  income  for 
certain  interest  on  savings  received  by 
individuals.  The  amount  of  interest  eligi- 
ble for  such  special  tax  treatment  is 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  in  S.  4021.  The  major 
difference  in  the  two  bills  is  that  S.  4094 
would  permit  a  taxpayer  to  either  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  the  first  $1,000 
in  interest  earned  or  to  elect  the  alterna- 
tive or  taking  a  tax  credit  equal  to  one- 
third  or  all  qualifying  Interest  or  d.\v\- 
dends  up  to  a  maximum  credit  of  $260 
Whether  or  not  a  taxpayer  would  elect 
the  alternative  tax  credit  in  lieu  of  the 
exclusion  from  gross  Income  would,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  taxpayer's 
total  interest  income  from  qualifying  fi- 
nancial Institutions  as  well  as  the  tax- 
payer's marginal  tax  rate. 

For  example,  assume  that  a  single  tax- 
payer has  taxable  income  of  $9,500  of 
which  $1,000  is  interest  eligible  for  spe- 
cial tax  treatment  under  S.  4094  That 
taxpayer's  marginal  rate  under  present 
law  is  25  percent.  If  that  taxpayer  ex- 
cludes the  $1,000  of  interest  from  his  in- 
come he  will  reduce  his  tax  liability  by 
$250 — .25  X  $1,000.  Such  a  taxpayer  would 
likely  elect  the  tax  credit  of  $260  in  lieu 
of  the  exclusion  and  thus  would  be  able 
to  reduce  his  tax  liability  an  additional 
$10.  For  taxpayers  at  lower  marginal 
rates  the  tax  credit  election  would  mean 
even  greater  tax  savings. 

Under  S.  4094.  the  small  saver  has  a 
chance  to  enjoy  tax  planning  opportun- 
ities which  are  now  primarily  limited  to 
wealthy  individuals.  It  is  that  small  saver 
who  currently  h£is  no  real  incentive  to 
save  and.  therefore,  it  is  the  small  saver 
which  S.  4C94  has  been  designed  to  aid 
A  very  important  limitation  contained  in 
S.  4094  would  deny  the  exclusion  from 
gross  income  of  savings  interest  or  divi- 
dends in  the  case  where  an  Individual 
has  taxable  income  high  enough  to  incur 
a  tax  rate  of  50  percent  or  more.  ThiF 
critical  limitation  is  not  a  feature  con- 
tained in  S.  4021  and  that  is  another 
reason  why  I  see  S.  4094  as  necessary. 

Of  course,  one  major  object  to  this  tv-pe 
of  proposal  is  the  revenue  loss  which 
would  occur  should  the  proposal  be 
adopted.  A  complete  analysis  should  be 
requested  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment so  that  provisions  may  be  made  to 
offset  any  revenue  loss.  I  suggest  that 
more  than  adequate  balancing  revenue 
could  be  acquired  by  closing  current  tax 
loopholes  or  by  reduction  of  Federal 
spending.  It  is  likely  that  a  significant 
portion  of  any  revenue  loss  would  be  off- 
set by  the  Increased  Federal  tax  revenues 
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that  will  flow  from  the  economy  as  a 
whole  because  of  the  "ripple  effect"  or 
multiplier  effect  of  a  revived  and  grow- 
ing housing  industry 

A  bill  such  as  S.  4094  should  be  adopted 
as  a  part  of  our  overall  efforts  to  direct 
savings  into  those  institutions  which  pro- 
vide capital  for  housing,  expansion  of 
plant  and  equipment,  and  energy  pro- 
duction. The  unavailability  of  capital 
which  is  needed  to  increase  productivity 
Is  frequently  cited  as  one  of  our  major 
economic  problems  and  S.  4094  offers  a 
very  direct  solution  to  part  of  that  prob- 
lem as  doesS.  4021. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  stimulating 
effect  which  this  bill  could  have  on  a 
large  part  of  our  economy  by  increasing 
the  supply  of  home  mortgage  money. 
President  Ford  told  us  recently  that  this 
country  'Ls  suffering  the  longest  and 
most  severe  housing  recession  since  the 
end  of  World  War  U."  That  recession 
h&s  resulted  in  the  loss  of  jobs  not  only 
in  the  building  trades  but  also  in  the 
numerous  support  industries  which  make 
up  the  housing  sector  of  our  economy. 
A  revltalizatlon  of  the  housing  industry 
is  essential  and  in  order  to  do  that  we 
must  insure  the  immediate  availability 
of  credit  which  has  been  called  the  "life- 
blood"  of  that  industry. 

Finally,  I  endorse  the  antl-lnflationary 
aspect  of  S.  4094.  Because  the  bill  en- 
courages saving  it  discourages  spending 
which  is  a  major  factor  contributing  to 
Inflation.  I  strongly  urge  the  Committee 
on  Finance  to  hold  hearings  on  bills  such 
as  S  4094  as  .soon  as  possible.  I  recognize 
that  the  problems  in  the  housing  IndiLstry 
are  extremely  complex  and  while  I  do 
not  believe  S.  4094  can  solve  all  of  the 
problems  I  do  believe  it  offers  a  direct 
solution  to  one  of  the  major  problems. 


STATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President 
our  colleague  from  Indiana  ^Mr  Bayh> 
addressed  himself  to  the  state  of  the 
American  economy,  and  specifically  to 
the  economic  program  announced  by  the 
President  on  Tuesday,  in  a  speech  earlier 
today  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Because  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
made  a  number  of  coastructlve  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  congressional  ini- 
tiative in  developing  more  effective  eco- 
nomic policies.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  his  speech  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Senator  Birch  Bath 

As  I  llBtened  to  the  President's  speech  on 
the  economy  to  our  Joint  Session  with  the 
House  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  as  I  have 
thought  more  and  more  about  what  he  said 
I  find  myself  inclining  to  agree  with  the  col- 
umnist who  wrote  that  the  President  didn't 
really  bite  the  bullet.  Rather  he  Just  nib- 
bled at  It 

To  say  It  another  way.  I  concur  with  the 
President's  dlagnosLs  of  the  problem  of  In- 
nation.  but  I  have  serious  reservations  a.-i 
to  whether  he  proposed  the  right  medicine 
for  what  alls  us. 


Let  me  emphasize.  I  think  the  great  stres.s 
the  President  has  plticed.  slr-ce  taking  office, 
on  the  Insidious  way  In  which  douWe-dlgit 
Inflation  eat.s  at  the  Infrastructure  of  the 
American  economy  is  Justified.  The  President 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  using  the  prestige 
of  the  White  House  to  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  the  Imperative  need  to  reverse  the 
Inflationary  trend  '.vhlch  has  the  wholesale 
price  Index  rising  during  the  last  three 
months  at  an  annual  compounded  rate  of 
about  50  percent. 

Indeed,  I  wish  the  President  would  place  a 
.similar  stress  on  the  other  grave  economic 
HI  that  plagues  us — recession  I  don't  have  to 
review  the  Individual  balance  sheets  of  all 
yoxir  businesses  to  know  that  If  you  are  a 
representative  sample  of  Hoosler  Industry 
and  business,  that  on  balance  you  are  not 
having  a  good  year.  We  know  about  the  real 
dtxjp  In  QNP  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

We  know  about  the  steadily  climbing  un- 
employment— now  up  to  5  8  percent  and  cer- 
tain to  move  higher.  We  know  about  the  stock 
market  dropping  In  less  than  two  years  to 
almost  60  percent  of  Its  all-time  high.  We 
know  about  the  severely  depressed  home 
building  Industry,  perhaps  the  greatest  vic- 
tim of  restrictive  monetary  policy  which  Isn't 
doing  anybody  any  good. 

We  know  about  all  thU  and  more.  And 
yet  the  President  said  at  his  press  conference 
on  Wednesday  that  we  weren't  in  a  recession 
Let  him  call  it  what  he  prefers;  I  say  It's  a 
recession  and  I  base  that  on  what  I  hear 
from  business  and  labor  groups  as  a  I  travel 
throughout  Indiana.  I  also  base  that  on  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  a  decline  in  QNP  for 
two  successive  quarters 

In  fact,  Arthur  Burns.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boari'.  testifying  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  yesterday  said, 
and  I  quote,  "We  have  a  recession."  Bums 
also  said,  as  I  have  been  saying  for  a  long 
time,  that  this  is  a  most  unusual  recession,  a 
reccs.slon  accompanied  with  "galloping  In- 
flation" 

But  recognizing  the  gravity  of  our  com- 
bined economic  problems  of  Inflation  and  re- 
cession la  scarcely  enough.  We  must  move  to 
solve  these  problems,  with  tough -.short  term 
action  to  ease  the  problems  quickly  and  with 
thoughtful  long-term  programs  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  unfortunate  situation  In 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

It  Is  In  both  of  these  areas  that  I  must  say 
I  And  the  President's  program  deficient. 

Certainly  the  most  newsworthv,  and  no 
doubt  the  most  controversial,  of  "the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  Is  the  recommended  five 
percent  surcharge  on  corporate  and  personal 
Income  taxes  above  the  minimum  leveLs. 

While  I  agree  fully  with  the  President  on 
the  need  to  Increase  Federal  revenues,  I  say 
the  tax  surcharpe  is  a  totally  wrong  way  to 
go  about  achieving  this  necessary  objective 
Small  businessmen  and  middle  Income  In- 
dividuals are  extremely  hard  hit  by  Inflation, 
they  are  already  bearing  a  substantial  local, 
state  and  Federal  tax  burden,  and  it  Is  grossly 
unfair  to  levy  more  taxes  on  the.se  buslne.sses 
and  families  while  leaving  large  tax  loopholes 
open. 

Earler  this  year  I  was  the  main  sponsor  of  a 
four-part  tax  reform  package  designed  to 
raise  almost  as  much  revenue  as  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  surcharge  But  we  didn't  plan  to 
take  the  money  from  middle-income  Indi- 
viduals and  small  businessmen.  Rather  we 
proposed  to  raise  these  funds  by  shutting  tax 
loopholes  exploited  by  large  multi-national 
corporauons  and  a  small  number  of  super- 
rich  Individuals. 

Increasing  the  tax  burden  of  the  average 
American  family  and  average  businessman 
befor*  we  require  the  oU  companies,  giant 
corporations  and  the  very  wealthy  to  pay 
their  tetr  share  of  taxes  is  wrong.  I  am  going 
to  oppose  the  tax  surcbarge.  and  I  am  golag 
to  plaoa  your  Interest — and  the  intereat  of 


the  overwhelming  majority  of  Hooelers — 
ahead  of  the  special  intereeta  for  whom  tax 
loopholes  are  written  and  protected. 

Another  ingredient  In  the  President's 
package  was  the  proposal  to  bring  Federal 
spending  down  to  8300  bUllon  tn  the  current 
fiscal  year  That  is  $4.5  billion  below  the 
President  Nixon's  original  budget  request. 
But  It  Is  $5  billion  MORE  that  the  spending 
celling  for  which  I  and  a  large  Senate 
majority  voted  several  months  ago. 

Another  place  where  the  President  cor- 
rectly Identified  a  problem  but  then  refused 
to  prescribe  the  correct  medicine  was  the 
problem  of  oil  prices. 

You  don't  need  anyone  to  belabor  the 
obvious.  Although  my  opponent  has  not 
opened  his  eyes  to  what  the  oil  companies 
are  doing  to  the  American  people,  you  are 
reminded  of  this  travesty  with  every  fuel  bllj 
you  receive  for  your  business  and  for  your 
home  Obviously  a  large  part  of  the  problem 
Is  the  cartel  pricing  of  the  oil  exporting 
countries,  and  I  applaud  the  President's  goal 
of  reducing  our  dependency  on  imported  oil. 

But  I  can't  help  but  note  the  Irony  of  the 
President's  stated  objective  of  Improving 
automobile  efBclency  by  40  percent  In  four 
years.  I  ofl'ered  an  almost  Identical  amend- 
ment to  legislation  Just  about  a  y«ar  afpi, 
but  the  amendment — opposed  by  the  oU 
companies  and  the  Administration  th«i  tn 
office — was  shouted  down.  But  better  late 
than  never,  and  I  welcome  the  President's 
support  of  my  proposal. 

But  we  must  not  fool  ourselves  by  blaming 
all  of  the  oil  price  problem  on  some  greedy 
Arabs.  The  fact  Is  that  the  approximately 
40  percent  of  domestic  oU  production  not 
under  price  control  costs  about  300  percent 
of  what  It  cost  in  the  spring  of  1973.  And 
even  the  so-called  controlled  oil  Is  60  per- 
cent higher  that  It  was  18  months  ago,  In- 
cluding a  91  a  barrel  price  boost  granted  last 
December.  Recently  we  learned  from  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  survey  that  the  91  a 
barrel  price  rise  on  this  controlled  oil  was 
not  Justified  by  Increased  costff,  but  rather 
was  a  blatant  giveaway  to  the  large,  multi- 
national oil  companies. 

So  the  President  Is  correct  In  talking 
about  the  Impact  of  oil  prices  as  a  main 
source  of  Inflation.  Where  he  Is  WTong  in 
falling  to  endorse  the  right  cure  for  the 
problem — a  20  percent  rollback  In  oil  prices. 
Now  that  Is  a  tough  bullet  to  bite,  but  It  Is 
essential  If  we  are  to  have  any  real  short- 
term  relief  from  Inflation. 

In  ar.other  area  the  President  acknowl- 
edged the  seriousness  of  the  problem  In  the 
capital  and  equity  markets  as  a  restUt  of 
the  most  restrictive  monetary  policy  and 
highest  Interest  rates  in  mora  than  a  cen- 
tury. But  Instead  of  talking  tough  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  provide  Immediate  re- 
ductions In  Interest  rates,  the  President  had 
for  us  some  casual  promise  from  Arthur 
Burns  to  do  something  sometime. 

That's  JUiit  not  good  enough.  Interest 
rates  must  come  down  now;  they  should 
have  come  down  many  months  ago. 

All  of  you  knc>w  what  the  cost  of  borrowing 
Is  doing  to  your  business.  And  all  of  you 
know  that  you  have  to  pass  that  cost  along 
to  your  customers  And  we  all  know,  that's 
Just  plain  Inflationary.  But  It's  not  your  fault 
and  the  lack  of  more  positive  signs  that  In- 
terest rates  will  be  reduced  ooncems  me 
greatly,  as  I  know  It  concerns  you. 

Ob,  the  President  did  have  a  business  tax 
deduction  proposal  for  preferred  stock  divi- 
dends. That  might  help  the  equity  pKJSltlon 
of  those  widely  traded  companies  that  Issue 
preferred  stock.  But  look  around  the  room, 
and  think  about  the  businessmen  In  four 
cities  and  towns  througbout  Indiana,  and 
then  ask  yourself,  what  kind  of  assistance 
Is  that  deduction  for  preferred  stock  divi- 
dends going  to  provide  you  and  yotu"  fellow 
Indiana  businessmen. 

StlU  anotber  example  of  how  the  President 
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saw  a  problem,  but  failed  to  prop>oee  a  solu- 
tion, can  be  found  In  bis  proposal  for  In- 
creasing the  Investment  tax  credit.  I  sup- 
port an  Increase  In  the  investment  tax  credit. 
But  It  Is  Important  to  tie  tbat  lncreaa«d 
write-off  to  the  desperately  needed  Increase 
in  productive  capacity. 

Oiu'  steel  mills,  our  utilities  and  many 
other  sectors  of  our  economy  have  a  cry- 
ing need  for  expansion.  Even  many  small 
manufacturers  in  Indiana  and  across  the 
country  can  help  In  the  fight  against  In- 
flation by  Increasing  capacity  and  produc- 
tivity. To  provide  an  increased  investment 
tax  credit  for  those  kind  of  Investments 
make  sense.  But  to  provide  a  blanket  in- 
crease in  the  credit,  without  assurances  that 
it  will  be  \ised  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  exists,  stops  short  of  the  kind  of  tough 
medicine  we  need. 

Finally,  no  a  short-term  basis,  I  think  the 
Prefeident's  inadequate  Jobs  program  reflects 
bis  lack  of  appropriate  emphasis  on  the  re- 
cessionary problem.  Proposing  a  one-year 
public  service  employment  program  to  go 
into  effect  when  unemployment  hits  six  or 
six  and  a  hali  percent  is  to  preordain  that 
unemployment  shall  rise  to  at  least  six  and 
a  half  percent. 

Right  now,  five  million  Americans  are  out 
of  work,  and  the  number  Is  climbing  dally. 
We  need  to  provide  useful,  constructive  and 
most  of  all  productive  Jobs  for  these  pec^le 
now.  Relying  on  unemployment  compensa- 
tion or  welfare  payments  to  fill  the  gap  not 
only  Is  demeaning  to  good  cltleens  who  are 
out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Relying  on  unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare  to  fill  the  gap  Is  Itself  ultimately  in- 
flationary since  it  Involves  significant  ex- 
penditures without  balancing  productivity. 
Since  government  Is  going  to  spend  money  to 
help  the  unemployed — as  we  should — we 
should  spend  the  money  by  putting  people  to 
work.  And  we  should  not  wait  until  unem- 
ployment goes  even  higher,  because  that  will 
make  it  that  much  harder  to  bring  unem- 
ployment back  down. 

Eric  Sevareld  said  the  other  evening  that 
the  President,  In  his  economic  package. 
either  nibbled  at  the  bullet  or  bit  down  hard 
on  a  marshmallow.  I  am  afraid  I  must  agree 
that  the  foregoing  bears  this  out  on  the 
short-term. 

Looking  ftuiiier  down  the  road,  I  see  sim- 
ilar problems. 

A  key  to  cooling  Inflation  in  the  long  run. 
and  preventing  our  annual  balance  of  pay- 
ments deflclt  from  rising  to  925  billion  by 
1980,  Is  to  significantly  reduce  energy  de- 
mand. TTiere  are  many  ways  this  can  be  done 
without  imposing  hardships  on  the  American 
people,  and  without  slowing  the  economy. 

The  President  aimed  at  one  of  those  tar- 
gets with  his  proposal  to  Improve  automobile 
efficiency. 

But  we  need  do  much  more. 

What  about  Improving  Insulation  in  all 
new  buildings,  residential  and  commercial 
Up  to  a  third  of  the  fuel  used  for  heating 
could  be  saved  by  upgrading  insulation 
standards.  Such  a  requirement,  which  could 
be  tied  to  mortgagee  insured  by  the  Federal 
government  or  from  institutions  themselves 
Insured  by  an  agency  of  the  government, 
could  cover  virtually  aU  new  construction. 
The  Increased  cost  would  be  more  than  saved 
In  a  short  period  by  reduced  fuel  blUs.  and 
such  a  measure  would  be  a  spur  to  the  econ- 
omy, rather  than  a  regulatory  depressant. 

On  automobiles  we  need  not  only  to  im- 
prove average  efficiency,  but  to  set  a  mini- 
mum standard  to  simply  and  eflTectlvely  do 
away  with  the  worst  gas  guzzlers.  We  can 
build  every  kind  of  auto,  from  compact  to 
luxury,  without  letting  mileage  fall  below 
16  mUes  per  gallon.  This  Is  another  eco- 
nomically wise  expenditure,  where  minimal 
cost  Increases  are  more  than  Justified  by  real 
savings. 


Turning  to  electrical  generation,  the  Presi- 
dent's notion  of  doing  away  with  oU  and 
gas  fired  generating  plants  makes  sense.  I 
have  said  for  years  that  we  must  make  more 
efficient  use  of  our  abundant  coal  reserves. 
But  there  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a 
serious  lag  in  the  government's  commitment 
to  coal  research. 

If  we  are  truly  going  to  declare  our  inde- 
pendence from  the  arrogant,  cartel  of  oil 
exporting  countries,  we  must  do  much  bet- 
ter in  developing  efficient,  clean  ways  to  use 
coal.  Indiana  has  enough  coal  Itself  to  sup- 
ply our  own  needs  for  300  years;  our  national 
supply  Is  as  substantial.  We  can  tise  coal  In 
Its  primary  form,  as  a  gas  and  as  a  liquid; 
we  can  use  it  cleanly  and  safely.  We  can  do 
all  of  these  things  If  only  we  put  our  know- 
how  to  work.  Yet  the  bill  I  sponsored  18 
months  ago  to  launch  a  massive  energy  re- 
search and  development  program  has  never 
received  proper  support  from  this  or  the 
previous  AdnUnlstratlon,  and  although  it 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  still  has  not 
been  enacted. 

To  tie  this  together,  what  the  President 
has  given  us  Is  a  beginning  only.  I  am  not 
satisfied,  and  I  don't  think  the  people  of 
Indiana — businessmen,  consumers,  farm- 
ers— are  satisfied,  that  the  President's  pro- 
gram has  s\ifflcle:it  strength  to  deal  with  the 
immediate  pressures  of  inflation  and  reces- 
sion. I  do  know  the  program  Is  not  as  equi- 
table as  It  should  be,  most  conspicuously  In 
the  attempt  to  Increase  your  taxes  before 
making  the  oil  companies,  other  multina- 
tional corporations  and  the  super-rich  pay 
their  fair  share.  And  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned that  the  President  has  yet  to  unveU 
the  kind  of  long  range  program  that  will  set 
us  back  on  the  path  of  a  growing  economy 
In  which  productivity,  the  number  of  Jobs, 
wages,  and  the  profits  of  Indiana  business- 
men, all  achieve  real  growth,  rather  than 
losing  ground  to  Inflation  month  after 
month. 


JAPANESE  INVESTMENT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  year  one  of  the  subjects  which 
stirred  a  vast  amount  of  public  Interest 
was  the  rapid  growth  of  foreign  direct 
investment  in  the  United  States.  In  1973 
approximately  $3.5  billion  was  invested 
in  the  United  States,  an  amount  far  In 
excess  of  previous  figures. 

The  public  debate  on  the  merits  of 
foreign  investment  in  the  United  States 
is  a  matter  of  particular  interest  to  me. 
My  own  State  of  Hawaii  was  one  of  the 
first  to  feel  the  impact  of  the  inflow  of 
foreign  capital.  In  our  case  the  source 
of  most — though  not  all — of  the  funds 
was  Japan. 

Recently  Mr.  William  L.  Givens.  pres- 
ident of  Twain  Associates  and  formerly 
of  the  Boston  Consulting  Group,  spoke 
about  Japanese  investment  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Givens  is  a  well-known  man- 
agement consultant  who  is  very  familiar 
with  Japan.  I  believe  his  remarks  are 
most  interesting  and  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Thx    Cbaluenoe    or    Japamksx    Investment 

IS    THE    UNirKD    STA'TEB 

I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  over  the 
past  eighteen  months  trying  to  learn  some- 
thing about  a  rather  comply*  *^^  elusive 


phenomenon ;  the  advent  of  and  prospect  for 
Japanese  capital  Investment  In  the  United 
States.  The  effort  has  been  time  consuming 
and  often  frustrating,  but  in  the  end  I  feel 
it  bas  been  worthwhile,  for  I  have  gained 
some  Insights  which  I  believe  can  be  of  con- 
siderable value  to  both  sides  as  the  pattern 
of  Japanese  investment  In  this  coontrr  con- 
tlnuee  to  form  and  grow.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  pass  on  some  of 
these  observations  to  you  today,  with  the 
thought  that  they  may  be  of  some  use  to 
you  In  your  own  dealings  wltii  prospective 
Japanese  Investors. 

Let  me  begin  with  what  we  might  call  a 
negative  definition — that  lb.  by  noting  some 
things  which  Japanese  Investment  Is  not 
There  are  a  number  of  rather  common  mis- 
conceptions In  the  United  Statee  and  Eiirope, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  foreign  Inveert- 
ment  activities  of  Japanese  enterprises,  but, 
even  more  fundamentally,  about  the  ixature 
of  the  Japanese  economy  Itself.  There  Is 
StlU,  for  example,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  Western  obseners  to  see  the  Japanese 
industrial  and  business  system  sus  an  eco- 
nomic house  of  cards,  a  speciolatlve  and  un- 
stable arrsingement  based  on  shon-range 
goals,  the  exploitation  of  low-cost  labor,  a 
dangerously  extensive  use  of  debt,  and  an 
apparent  indifference  to  corporate  profits.  We 
keep  waiting  for  this  JerrybvUlt  structure  to 
collapse,  and  it  is  almost  conventional  wis- 
dom that  in  any  prolonged  period  of  world 
economic  stress  the  Jap>anese  economy  wUl 
be  the  first  and  hardest  hit 

It  la  hardly  surprising,  then,  that  many 
Americans  ha\-e  tended  to  see  Japanese  over- 
seas investment  as  a  transitory,  fair-weather 
phenomenon  based  primarily  on  the  need  to 
reduce  an  embtirrasslngly  large  foreign  ex- 
change surplus.  This  perception  has  led  to 
two  additional  assumptions  First,  that  Jap- 
anese Investment  In  the  United  States  would 
be  essentlaUy  venture  capital  by  ncniveau 
riche  Japanese  Interests  shopping  almost  in- 
discriminately for  a  piece  of  the  U.S.  ac- 
tion— an  Impression  which,  unfortunately, 
has  been  reinforced  by  a  few  highly  pnibll- 
clzed  acquisitions — movie  stars'  homes,  art 
objects,  race  horses,  and  the  like.  The  second 
impression  has  been  that  the  oU  crisis  and 
Its  repercussion.*  have  eflec'lvely  eliminated — 
or  at  any  rate  drasticilly  reduced — the 
prospect  for  Japanese  Investments  In  the 
United  States. 

I  would  argue  otherwise  In  fact.  If  I  could 
make  only  a  single  point  here.  It  would  be 
tbat  Japyanese  Investment  Is  a  far  more  ra- 
tional and  ijermanent  phenomenon  than  It 
has  commonly  been  perceived  to  be. 

It  Is  not  transitory,  but  an  inteeral  per- 
manent part  of  the  world's  third  largest  econ- 
omy To  suppose  that  an  economic  system  of 
that  scale,  variety,  sophistication,  and  dy- 
namism is  not  going  to  be  increasingly  active 
and  Infiuentlal  abroad — and  most  particu- 
larly in  the  wor'.ds  largest  economy — ^Is  aim- 
ply  not  realistic. 

it  is  not  vei:ture  capital,  overwhelmingly. 
It  is  corporate  investment  It  Is  essentiaUy  an 
extension  of  Japanese  domestic  economic  ac- 
tivity, with  Identifiable,  industry-specific  cor- 
porate objectives.  It  does  not  involve  simply 
an  influx  of  capital,  but  also  the  investment 
Into  The  U.S  economy  of  new  management 
talent,  technology,  experience,  and  oon^jeal- 
tlve  assets. 

It  is  not  primarily  dependent  on  a  large 
foreign  exchange  surplus  Although  it  was 
facilitated — end.  to  a  degree,  catalyzed  and 
accelerated^by  Japan  s  foreign  exchange  sit- 
uation, the  outward  movement  of  Japanese 
Investment  activity  was  much  more  funda- 
mentally a  product  of  growth  and  macro-eco- 
nomic pressures — an  actlrtty.  as  It  were, 
whose  time  had  come  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation  was.  if  not  colncldeatal.  cer- 
tainly only  one  of  a  number  of  factors  in  the 
equation. 
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Finally,  it  is  not  "foreign"  Investment  In 
the  sense  that  It  can  be  lumped  Indiscrimin- 
ately In  our  thinking  with  European  and  Mid- 
dle EJastern  Investment.  Japan  Is  not  a  modu- 
lar Country  "X":  It  Is  Country  "J",  with  its 
own  set  of  Interests,  strengths,  and  viilner- 
abllldes.  These  apply  to  Japanese  Investment, 
as  well,  and  we  Ignore  them  at  some  ha25ard. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  a  few  ot  these  fX>lntB. 

In  the  broadest  sense.  Japan's  economic  ca- 
pabilities have  expanded  oiver  the  past  two 
decades  from  those  of  a  second-rank  ex- 
porter of  labor-intensive  manufactured  prod- 
ucts to  those  of  a  major  Industrial  power. 
During  this  period,  and.  Indeed,  historically. 
Japan's  external  economic  activity  has  been 
centered  almost  exclusively  on  Us  export-Lm- 
pwrt  trade  The  central  objective  of  Japanese 
economic  policy  has  been  and  remains  the 
lifting  of  the  living  standards  of  the  J^apanese 
people  to  Western  levels  through  industrlall- 
aatlon  on  the  pattern  of  the  U.S  and  'Western 
Europe,  s>'srtemattoally  recJlocatlng  human 
and  capital  resources  forwanl  as  rapidly  as 
pas<!lble  Into  Increasingly  higher  levels  of 
teahnology,  capital  intensltv  and  produc- 
tivity. 

The  emphasis  has  been  on  building  Indus- 
tries In  which  Japan  could  most  readily  de- 
velop and  maintain  International  compara- 
tive advantage.  The  essential  pattern  has 
been  one  of  concentrating  production  almost 
entirely  In  the  domestic  economy,  producing 
not  only  for  rapidly  rising  domestic  demand, 
but  also  for  export.  In  order  to  generate  the 
foreign  exchange  necessary  to  satisfy  Japan's 
critical  Import  needs,  most  notably,  food, 
raw  materials,  energy,  and  technology  Vir- 
tually without  natural  resources,  Japan  has 
functioned  essentially  as  an  Increasingly 
sophisticated  and  efficient  factory,  trading 
flnlshed  goods  abroad  for  the  resources  and 
technology  needed  to  continue  the  program 
of  economic  development  and  Industrializa- 
tion In  Japan  itself. 

The  remarkable  success  of  this  system  has 
fundamentally  transformed  the  character  of 
the  Japanese  economy,  creating  new  sets  of 
needs  and  opportunities.  Japan  now  has  a 
solidly  established  base  of  sophisticated, 
capital  Intensive  industries,  competitive  on 
an  International  basis.  As  productivity  has 
Increased,  so  have  wages,  living  standards, 
and  consumer  purchasing  power,  creating 
dl.Terent  demand-s  for  both  Imports  and  do- 
mestically produced  goods  Exp<:)rt  .success 
has  generated  a  favorable  trade  position  and 
a  large  foreign  exchange  reserve  which,  to- 
gether with  a  substantial  appreciation  of  the 
yen.  have  in  recent  years  opened  up  to  Japan 
a  far  wider  range  of  International  economic 
alternatives  than  were  available  In  the  past. 

Success  has  also  created  a  steadily  Intensi- 
fying need  to  exercise  these  options  With 
Industrial  development  and  growth  have 
come  nearly  intolerable  leveU  of  pollution, 
escalating  land  prices.  labor  shortages,  and 
rising  energy  consumption  In  the  face  of 
mounting  global  demands.  The  economics 
of  domestic  production  have  rapldlv  become 
unfavorable  in  many  light  Industries  In 
which  Japan  has  heretofore  enjoyed  a  leading 
export  position  Yen  revaluations  and  In- 
creases m  labor  and  land  costs  make  Japanese 
production  in  garments,  light  assembly,  and 
crafts  Increasingly  uncompetitive  The  future 
prospect  Is  for  more  of  the  same  Hence,  to 
maintain  and  expand  Its  overseas  markets 
for  those  products.  Japanese  producers  In 
these  fields  must  move  offshore  This  has.  In 
fact,  already  occurred  In  garments,  sewing 
machines  typewriters,  bearings,  and  other 
light  manufactured  goods. 

Recurrent  protectionist  tendencies  In  the 
United  States  and  Europe  remain  a  factor, 
and  Japanese  export  growth  will  be  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  absorb  abroad  Japan's  share 
of  world  export  trade  doubled  between  1960 
and  1970.  rising  from  3  2  percent  to  6.2  per- 
cent, and  will  perhaps  amount  to  10  percent 
by   1980.   With  rising  factor  cosU  In  Japan 


reinforcing  this  trend,  Japanese  producers 
of  major  export  products  will  unquestion- 
ably move  to  neutralize  protectionist  Influ- 
ences by  shifting  production  forward  Into 
the  market  of  destination  whenever  It  Is 
economically  feasible. 

Expanding  raw  material  and  energy  de- 
mands in  Japan,  combined  with  interiia- 
ilonal  commodity  shortages,  are  already  ex- 
acerbating Japan's  inherent  inadequacies  and 
Intensifying  the  search  for  secure  long-range 
supplies  of  key  natural  resources,  through 
not  only  purchase  arrangements  but  also  ex- 
ploration and  development  activities,  as  well. 
They  will  also  tend  to  accelerate  odshore 
migration  of  energy  Intensive  industries  and 
those  heavily  dependent  on  scarce  raw  ma- 
terials, as  a  means  of  Increasing  access,  lower- 
ing factor  costs,  and  diffusing  the  Impact 
of  Japan's  Increasing  use  of  these  commodi- 
ties. 

Japan's  rising  prominence  and  economic 
strength  have  served  to  highlight  another 
vulnerability,  that  of  Japan's  continued  de- 
pendence on  foreign  technology.  Japanese 
industrial  development  over  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been  based  heavily  on  the  use  of 
technology  Imported  from  abroad,  meet  of 
it  licensed  under  very  favorable  terms.  This 
arrangement  has  served  exceedingly  well, 
and  has  enabled  Japan  to  attain  a  position 
in  the  forefront  of  world  Industrial  devel- 
opment at  minimal  cost.  In  large  measure 
It  seems  likely  to  be  effective  In  the  future, 
a,s  well. 

However,  Japan's  status,  self-Image  and 
aspirations  are  changing  also,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  both  the  Japanese  Government 
and  the  Japane:<e  business  community  will 
wish  to  reduce  as  quickly  and  as  much  as 
pcsslble  Japan's  dependence  on  technology 
developed  and  owned  by  others.  Although 
efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  strong 
domestic  research  and  development  base, 
there  Is  still  a  marked  disparity  between 
Japan's  overall  economic  position  and  its 
technological  capability;  Its  technology 
trade  account  rernalns  overwhelmingly  def- 
icit. One  means  of  enhancing  this  capability 
Is  through  Joint  development  programs 
with,  or  equity  participation  In,  foreign 
companies  with  promising  technologies  In 
the  areas  of  Japan's  greatest  needs,  such  as 
energy,  pollution  control,  advanced  trans- 
portation systems,  housing,  and  Informa- 
tion processing. 

Finally  the  growth,  maturation,  and  sheer 
size  of  the  Japanese  economy  It.self  have 
created  needs,  both  economic  and  psychic. 
:o  expand  Japanese  economic  activity 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Japanese  home- 
land For  many  Industries,  including  several 
in  which  Japan  has  achieved  a  leading  posi- 
tion, the  world  has  become  a  single  market- 
place In  which  competitive  positions  based 
on  nationally-oriented  strategies  are  no 
longer  viable  These  Include  steel,  consumer 
electronics,  textiles,  automobiles,  a!;d  a 
broadening  rang*  of  other  manufactured 
products  The  leading  producers  of  these 
products,  whether  they  be  Japanese.  Ameri- 
can or  European,  are  moving  steadily  to 
organize  and  compete  on  a  global  scale,  con- 
centrating sourclng.  production.  a.ssembly, 
distribution,  and  marketing  operations  in 
the  most  efficient  ways  to  achieve  worldwide 
competitive  advantage.  For  many  Japanese 
companies,  the  time  has  arrived  for  multl- 
natlonallzatlon  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
word:  a  systematic  pattern  of  Investments 
and  activities,  coordinated  on  a  global 
basis. 

In  nonmanufacturlng  sectors,  as  well — 
real  estate  and  commercial  development, 
banking  and  finance,  construction,  retailing, 
and  other  service  activities— Japanese  busi- 
ness has  reached  a  point  where  advancement 
abroad  1b  not  only  feasible,  but  Is  essential 
if  these  Industries  are  to  realize  their  full 
p>otentlal.  Japan  now  has  the  resource*,  the 
experience,   and   the   confidence   to   operate 


internationally  In  these  fields,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly do  so.  Indeed,  the  growing 
Japanese  banking  presence  and  recent 
Japanese  Investment  in  hotels,  Industrial 
parks,  golf  courses,  restaurants,  and  even  a 
girlie  magazine  In  the  United  States  would 
indicate  that  this  activity  Is  already  under- 
way. This  phenomenon.  In  a  sense,  amounts 
to  diversification  on  a  national  scale,  a 
general  broadening  of  Japanese  cc»-porate  ac- 
tivity into  the  International  arena  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Japanese  presence  in  a 
variety  of  new  places,  products,  and  mar- 
kets. It  represents.  In  short,  a  new  export, 
that  of  Japanese  managerial  and  entre- 
preneurial capacity  outside  the  bounds  of 
Japan's  existing  export-Import  trade. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  these  facton, 
Japan  now  appears  to  be  entering  a  new  pe- 
riod of  its  economic  development  In  which 
the  Japanese  homeland  will  be  less  exclu- 
sively a  production  center  and  will  begin 
to  function  Increasingly  as  the  headquarters 
of  a  global  economic  system.  Foreign  Invest- 
ment will  be  the  principal  vehicle  for  this 
transition,  and  will  flow  in  a  general  pat- 
tern dictated  by  Japan's  changing  needs. 

Specifically,  these  are: 

The  need  to  shift  an  Increasing  portion 
of  production  offshore  In  response  to  mount- 
ing domestic  shortages,  a  chronic  trade  sur- 
plus, and  protectionist  pressxires  In  Japan's 
principal  overseas  markets; 

The  need  to  maintain  a  secure  base  for 
the  long-term  sourclng  of  critical  resources 
In  the  face  of  prospective  worldwide  short- 
ages: 

The  need  to  establish  an  Independent  po- 
sition In  the  development  of  advanced  tech- 
nologies; and 

The  need  to  expand  and  diversify  Japa- 
nese external  economic  activity  beyond  the 
existing  p>attern  of  export-Import  trade. 

I  would  submit  that  none  of  these  needs  la 
transitory;  Indeed,  they  seem  likely  to  grow 
apace  with  the  size,  complexity,  and  sophis- 
tication of  Japan's  economy.  I  would  fur- 
ther suggest  that,  at  least  with  respect  to 
the  United  States,  the  Japanese  economy  ap- 
pears easily  capable  of  generating  the  levels 
of  Investment  necessary  to  meet  Its  require- 
ments here.  Two  points  are  worth  noting 
In  this  respect. 

First,  the  Japanese  economy  Ls  far  from 
the  fragile  blossom  It  Is  often  pictured  to 
be.  It  ts  exceedingly  efficient  and  well-man- 
aged, at  both  the  Industry  and  policy  levels. 
All  of  the  basic  factors  which  indicate  eco- 
nomic strength,  resiliency,  and  growth  po- 
tential— factors  such  as  productivity  gains, 
employment  rates,  savings  and  investment 
rates,  and  the  like — have  been  remarkably 
and  consistently  strong  and  seem  likely  to 
continue  so  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Ja- 
pan apparently  has  seen  the  worst  of  its  In- 
flation, and  the  Japanese  economic  ana- 
lysts— characteristically  conservative  in  their 
estimates — are  already  projecting  real 
growth  of  7-9 'v'  for  FY  75.  Ten-year  growth 
projections  are  for  an  average  annual  ONP 
growth  of  7-8 'T.  real,  for  the  decade  ahead — 
down  from  8-10  percent  being  projected 
prior  to  the  oil  crisis,  but  highly  respectable 
nonetheless.  The  Japanese  Ministry  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Industry,  In  March  of 
this  year,  projected  Japanese  direct  foreign 
Investment  would  grow  from  the  current 
$8  6  billion,  worldwide,  to  M5  billion  by  1980 
and  on  to  $100  billion  by  1985. 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  actual  capital 
Input  (and  thus  the  foreign  exchange  burden 
on  Japan)  of  Japanese  investments  here 
will  be  only  a  fraction  of  their  asset  value, 
owing  to  debt  leverage  In  the  United  States. 
■Virtually  all  Investmenta  are  levered  by  debt 
to  some  degree,  some  more  than  others.  A 
new  manufacturing  facility  may  be  levered 
2:1,  that  Is,  two  parts  dabt  to  one  part  dli«ct 
capital  Input  by  the  investor;  one  third  of 
the  asset  value  Is  cash  Investment.  An  Indus- 
trial or  commercial  real   estate  Investment 
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may  be  levered  3:1  or  4:1.  Some  Industrial 
Investments  are  levered  a  full  100  percent, 
through  the  use  of  Industrial  development 
bonds.  You  will  recall  that  Servan-Schrelber, 
in  his  study  on  American  Investment  In 
Europe,  "The  American  Challenge",  Included 
a  chapter  entitled:  "Not  a  Question  of 
Money",  in  which  he  noted  that  nine-tenths 
of  American  Investment  In  Europe  was 
financed  from  European  sources.  Similarly, 
we  must  anticipate  that  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  Japanese  investment  In  the  United 
States  will  be  supplied  by  American  finan- 
cial institutions  and  municipal  sources. 

A  study  In  which  I  was  recently  Involved 
concerning  the  prospect  for  Japanese  Invest- 
ment In  the  U.S.  projected  those  Investments 
st  a  level  of  around  $6-7  billion,  asset  value, 
by  1980.  This  was  an  order-of-magnltude 
projection.  Intended  to  establish  a  general 
scale  rather  than  the  precise  level  of  those 
investments.  It  was  deliberately  made  slightly 
on  the  generous  side,  and  I  would  expect  the 
actual  levels  are  more  likely  to  be  somewhat 
lower  than  they  are  to  be  higher.  If  we 
assume  the  full  $7  billion  level,  however, 
I  or  roughly  a  $5.5  billion  Increase  over  the 
estimated  1973  level),  and  If  we  further 
assume  only  a  2 : 1  leverage,  an  average  of 
around  $300  million  per  year  in  capital  Input 
from  Japan  will  be  required.  TTiat  Is  hardly 
a  prohibitive  foreign  exchange  burden  In  an 
economy  projected  to  approach  one  trillion 
dollars  by  1980. 

Accordingly.  I  believe  we  can  realistically 
expect  that  Japanese  Investment  In  this 
country  will  continue  to  rise  to  a  rather  sub- 
stantial level,  and  that  Its  growth  will  be 
determined  much  less  by  the  availability 
of  capital  than  by  the  number  and  scale  of 
the  opportunities  for  competitive  success 
and  growth  which  Japanese  corporations  per- 
ceive for  themselves  In  our  economy. 

What  does  all  of  this  Imply  for  those 
Americans  who  are  Interested  In  collabo- 
rating with  Japanese  Investors?  First,  It  sug- 
gests that  Japanese  Investment  In  the  United 
States  Is  potentially  large  enough  to  be  taken 
quite  seriously,  and  sulHclently  unique  to  be 
considered  a  separate  and  distinct  type  of 
activity. 

Second,  It  suggests  that  the  pattern  of 
Japanese  Investment  here  will  be  complex 
and  varied,  reflecting  a  broad  spectrum  of 
industry-specific  and  often  highly  technical 
interests.  This  In  turn  Implies  a  far  more 
systematic  and  sophisticated  approach  than 
many  Americans  have  taken  toward  this 
activity  so  far. 

Generally  speaking,  the  American  approach 
to  Japanese  Investment  to  this  point  has 
been  casual  and,  in  some  cases,  remarkably 
naive.  In  both  the  private  sector  and  all  levels 
of  government,  the  focus  has  been  principally 
on  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  U.S.  side, 
rather  than  on  the  interests  of  the  prospec- 
tive Japanese  Investor.  Very  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  learn  the  relevant  facts  about 
the  Japanese  economy,  the  competitive  en- 
vironment in  Japan,  and  the  various  Japa- 
nese Interests  involved.  Without  this  knowl- 
edge It  is  of  course.  Impossible  to  make  any 
sort  of  useful  evaluation  as  to  which  Japa- 
nese corporations  are,  in  fact,  prospective 
Investors,  the  relative  merits  of  one  pro6p>ec- 
tlve  Investor  versus  another,  or  what  features 
in  the  U.S.  local  environment  are  lUteJy  to 
^peal  to  which  Japanese  Investor.  Yet,  a 
number  cf  local  and  state  economic  develop- 
ment officials  have  told  me  with  some  pride 
that  their  policy  Is  to  treat  all  foreign  In- 
vestors alike. 

Without  an  adequate  understanding  of 
these  factors  it  Is  also  Impossible  for  the 
American  side  to  maintain  any  semblance  of 
Initiative  In  developing  Japanese  Investment, 
or  effectively  to  Influence  Japanese  Invest- 
ment patterns  or  decisions.  It  Is  also  Impos- 
sible for  an  individual  American  corporation, 
state,  or  municipality  to  compete  effectively 
with  other  like  entitles  for  the  more  desirable 


Japanese  Investments.  There  Is  simply  no 
basis  for  rational  planning,  discourse,  or 
competitive  action. 

Last  winter,  an  acquaintance  of  mine 
who  Is  a  senior  executive  In  a  large  American 
corporation  described  to  me  the  experience 
his  firm  had  had  In  trying  to  arrange  a  ven- 
ture with  a  Japanese  Investor.  The  American 
firm  was  seeking  a  Japanese  affiliate  to  in- 
vest Jointly  in  a  large-scale  manufacturing 
facility  In  this  hemslphere;  the  level  of  In- 
vestment Involved  was  several  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  U.S.  company  had  been 
discussing  the  project  with  one  or  more 
Japanese  firms  for  several  months  with  no 
concrete  results  and  little  sense  of  progress. 
The  Japanese  side  had  shown  sporadic  In- 
terest, but  at  the  time  of  o\ir  conversation 
had  been  out  of  contact  for  several  weeks. 
The  American  company  had  concluded  that 
the  Japanese  economy  had  been  so  bard  hit 
by  the  oil  crisis  that  their  Japanese  contacts 
were  no  longer  candidates  for  the  project. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  I  learned 
that  the  Amerlctm  company  had  done  no 
systematic  screening  or  evaluation  of  pros- 
pective Japanese  associates,  and  had.  In 
fact,  approached  none  of  them  directly.  They 
had  simply,  as  my  friend  put  It,  "Let  It  be 
known"  In  their  Industry  (presuniably  by 
word  of  mouth)  that  they  were  Interested  in 
a  Joint  venture  of  a  certain  nature,  and  then 
waited  for  the  Japanese  to  come  to  them. 
They  dealt  with  only  those  Japanese  firms 
which  approached  them,  and  remained  in 
an  essential  passive  posture  throughout  the 
discussions.  Finally,  lacking  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  evaluate  the  ^pact  of  the  oil 
crisis  on  Ji^janese  Investment  plans  In  their 
Industry,  they  accepted  at  face  value  the 
popular  view  that  the  prospect  had  been 
suddenly  and  drastically  curtailed.  Within 
six  months  of  the  conversation  I  have  de- 
scribed, a  Japanese  group  In  that  Industry 
had  consummated  two  similar  projects,  of 
somewhat  larger  scale,  with  another  U.S. 
firm. 

This  Is  by  no  means  a  unique  example. 
Many  American  firms  are  Interested  In  col- 
laboration with  Japanese  corporations  In  the 
United  States.  Japan,  and  third  countries, 
but  are  not  taking  the  proper  steps  to 
Identify  and  exploit  specific  opportunities. 
They  are  waiting,  all  too  patiently,  for  the 
Japanese  side  to  come  and  find  them. 

UJS.  states  and  municipal  governments,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  somewhat  more 
energetic  and  aggressive,  but  even  leas 
focused.  Many  of  otir  states  have  sent  eco- 
nomic develooment  missions  to  Japan  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  Japanese  Investment 
In  their  respective  economies.  Very  few  of 
them,  however,  have  developed  sufficient 
knowledge  beforehand  to  be  able  to  locate 
and  concentrate  on  areas  of  real  promise  once 
they  arrive  in  Japan.  They  tend  to  make 
generalized  presentations  to  generalized 
audiences  and.  unfortunately,  many  of  them 
sound  very  much  alike. 

The  point  is  the  same  In  both  cases,  how- 
ever, and  is  obvious.  Success  In  dealing  with 
Japanese  Investment  in  the  United  States 
wUl  depend  directly  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  American  entity  is  able  to  Identify  spe- 
cific opportunities,  screen  and  compare  pro- 
spective Japanese  Investors,  and  demon- 
strate comparative  advant^age  in  terms  of  the 
Interests  of  the  Japanese  investor. 

States  and  municipalities,  for  example, 
should  determine  as  a  basic  step  the  Indus- 
tries and  activities  in  which  they  offer  better 
prospects  for  Japanese  investments  than  do 
other  U.S.  locations,  and  concentrate  their 
efforts  in  those  fields.  They  should  then 
Identify  and  seek  out  specific  Japanese  cor- 
porations in  those  Industries  which  are  the 
major  prospective  investors — the  rifle  shot 
versus  the  shotgun  approach.  Corporations  of 
all  types  and  governmental  entities  at  all 
levels    should    acquire    sufficient    knowledge 


of  the  Japmnese  Industries  relevant  to  their 
Interests  to  be  able  to  take  the  initiative  in 
screening  and  approaching  prospective  Inves- 
tors and  associates — or  in  any  case,  to  Bvo;d 
the  pitfalls  of  a  bland  and  passive  approach. 
In  summary,  attracting  Japanese  Inveet- 
ment  is  not  fundamentally  different  from 
any  other  field  of  competitive  business 
activity:  the  competent.  Informed,  and  ag- 
gressive competitor  is  the  more  likely  to 
succeed.  Although  the  broad  pattern  of 
Japanese  investment  in  the  United  States  will 
be  determined  more  by  other  factors.  I 
believe  that  the  quality  and  success  of  that 
pattern,  and  its  value  to  us  and  our  economy, 
can  be  enhanced  considerably  by  a  deliberate 
and  sophisticated  approach  at  the  corporate, 
state,  and  local  levels.  I  feel  the  rewards  will 
be  well  worthwhile  to  those  who  make  the 
effort. 


COMPREHENSIVE  TEST-BAN 
TREATY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  resume, 
we  must  be  deeply  concerned  about  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  United  States-Soviet 
nuclear  arms  race  firmly  under  control. 

For  several  years,  many  of  us  In  the 
Senate  have  believed  that  an  Important 
step  in  reaching  this  goal  should  be  the 
conclusion  of  a  Comprehensive  Test-Ban 
Treaty,  to  ban  all  nuclear  tests.  Senate 
Resolution  67,  cosponsored  by  37  Sen- 
ators, has  been  favorably  reported  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  calls 
upon  the  President  to  propose  a  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  tests,  and  to  negotiate  a 
comprehensive  ban.  And  last  June,  prior 
to  the  Moscow  summit  meeting.  37  Sena- 
tors wrote  to  President  Nixon,  urging 
him  to  go  beyond  a  threshold  test-ban 
treaty  and  seek  a  progressive  reduction 
of  tests  of  zero. 

The  treaty  actually  concluded  at  Mos- 
cow Is  disappointing.  It  would  not  go 
into  effect  until  March  1976.  even  if  it 
were  promptly  submitted  to,  and  ratified 
by.  the  Senate.  It  provides  for  a  thresh- 
old of  150  kilotons.  which  most  in- 
formed opinion  concurs  is  far  too  high — 
certalntly  too  high  to  have  an  inhibit  ng 
effect  upon  other  coimtrles  that  may- 
be contemplating  the  building  of  nuclear 
weapons  of  their  own.  The  administra- 
tion has  actually  requested  funds  to  step 
up  testing,  not  slow  It  down.  The  Thresh- 
old Test-Ban  Treaty  does  not  carry 
any  clear  commitment  to  further  action 
on  reswhlng  a  comprehensive  ban.  And 
it  does  not  restrict  the  detonation  of 
so-called  "peaceful  nuclear  explosives  " 

Negotiations  on  a  protocol  to  deal  with 
such  peaceful  nuclear  explosives  are  now 
beginning.  Unfortunately,  these  negotia- 
tions do  not  promise  to  go  far  enough, 
in  leading  both  the  Unit-ed  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  direction  of  a  com- 
plete halt  to  nuclear  testing.  Yet  If  the 
two  superpowers  do  not  proceed  in  this 
direction— rapidly  and  forthrlghtly— 
this  whole  process  will  have  the  effect 
of  stimulating  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  not  of  slowing  it  down. 

Today,  the  Washington  Post  has  pub- 
lL<;hed  an  editorial  on  this  subject,  ar- 
guing that  "the  draft  treaty  left  over 
from  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  needs 
to  be  improved."  I  agree,  and  urge  the 
administration  to  listen  seriously  to  the 
Post's  thoughtful  analysis. 
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Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  today's 
Wai>hington  Post  editorial  on  the 
Threshold  Test-Ban  Treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

The  Threshold  Test-Ban   I'reaty 

In  1963  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  abandoned  all  nuclear  testing  except 
for  tests  conducted  underground.  But  to  the 
dismay  of  those  who  had  hoped  that  re- 
strictions on  testing  in  the  atmosphere  and 
under  water  would  hobble  the  arms  race, 
both  countries  found  that  underground  nu- 
clear tests  gave  the  arms  race  new  Impetus. 
Only  last  summer,  at  the  third  Nixon- 
Brezhnev  summit,  did  the  two  countries 
finally  agree  to  limit  underground  testing. 
We  aiid  the  Soviets  signed  a  treaty  to  halt 
big  weapons  tesus — of  a  force  over  150  kilo- 
tons — In  1976  Tests  for  "peaoeful  purposes" 
of  any  size,  however,  were  not  covered.  The 
Russians,  who  apparently  have  some  large 
excavations  in  mind,  insisted  in  leaving  the 
Issue  open.  But  the  Americani^  less  sanguine 
about  so-called  peaceful"  ei^plosions,  wrote 
into  the  text  a  requirement  that  the  two 
•sides  make  an  agreement  on  »uch  explosions 
•  at  the  earliest  possible  time."  Talks  to  honor 
that  requirement  began  this  Week  in  Moscow. 

Now,  there  is  a  body  of  e^ert  opinion — 
which  we  And  persuasive — wiflch  holds  that 
the  threshold  of  150  kllotoos.  (10  times  the 
size  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb)  1b  far  too  high. 
Such  a  threshold  would  no|  jjerform  the 
basic  arm.s-control  function  of  dampening 
down  the  arms  race.  Once  set.  it  would  be 
hard  to  lower  and  would  probably  hinder  ef- 
forts to  move  toward  ending  all  tests  In  a 
"compreheivslve  test  ban."  Since  there  are 
enough  senators  (37)  on  record  In  favor  of 
a  comprehensive  ban  to  block  ratification  of 
a  high-threshold  treaty.  It  is  pflaln  that  this 
treaty  would  have  been  in  political  Jeopardy 
even  if  It  had  made  adequate  provision  for 
peaceful  explosions. 

Mr  Ford's  attitude  toward  the  threshold 
treaty,  which  his  predecessor  signed,  .seems 
a  good  deal  more  restrained — ^at  least  as  re- 
flected In  the  comments  the  other  day  of 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger.  Dr.  Kissinger 
raised  the  possibility  that  Soviet-American 
agreement  on  peaceful  blasts  might  not  be 
forthcoming  He  tightened  corslderably  the 
previously  loose  condition  that  such  an 
agreement  must  be  reached  before  the  treaty 
Is  submitted  for  Senate  ratlfleatlon.  He  con- 
ceded that,  in  tests  by  advanced  nuclear 
countries,  there  are  "at  least  «ome  cases"  in 
which  military  and  non-mllltary  explosions 
can  be  distinguished:  the  deer' Implication 
was  that  !n  other  cases  they  cannot. 

T!^e  Fnrd  administration's  skepticism  does 
It  credit  The  new  President  would  be  doing 
less  than  his  dutv  If  he  did  not  discreetly 
take  Into  account  that  his  predecesor  may 
have  slemed  an  Inadequate  agreement  be- 
cause of  his  own  political  drttre^s  And  an 
acreement  which  would  permit  tosts  of  ang 
size.  If  the  tester  characterized  them  as 
"Deaceful."  t»  inadequate  The  flaw  Is  not 
so  much  that  either  great  rwwer  would  pain 
a  mllltarv  advantage  ovpr  the  other  bs  that 
tbev  both  woiild  lose  standing  to  rer=iiade 
third  countries  not  to  create  or  expnnd  nu- 
clear forces  of  their  own  How  can  the  ereat 
powers  DPfsnade  third  countries  not  to  go 
nuclear  if  thev  are  bllthelv  conducting 
"npftceful"  erolosions  themR«»Ives''  Ttie  Rus- 
sians have  a  .special  re«!r>on<;lbritv  to  address 
thl.<!  auAstion  since,  unlike  «^e  Americans, 
thev  still  nrofcss  to  see  a  ereat,  potential  for 
"peaceful"  nuclear  blasts 

On  two  counts,  then— the  excessive  height 
of  the  weapons  testing  threshold  and  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  provision  for  "peaceful" 
testing — the  draft  treaty  left  over  from  the 
Nixon-Brezhnev    summit    ne«0a    to   be    Im- 


proved. Controls  on  weapons  testing  obvi- 
ously must  be  related  to  the  emerging  size 
and  shape  of  the  two  great  powers'  strategic 
forces,  as  they  are  further  dlscu.ssed  at  the 
SALT  talks.  The  control  of  "peaceful"  tests 
must  be  related  In  turn  to  broader  Soviet- 
American  efforts  to  limit  the  proliferation 
of  nuclpar  arms.  We  trust  that  these  con- 
siderations are  on  the  table  at  the  thresh- 
old treaty  talks  being  quietly  conducted  in 
Moscow  now. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  GAO  REPORTS 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr  President,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  circulating 
a  list  of  reports  which  the  GAO  staff  has 
prepared  for  Government  use.  One  re- 
port of  particular  interest  is  entitled 
"Information  Concerning  Reports  of  a 
Pcssible  Wheat  Shortage  "  For  the  bene- 
fit of  Members  who  may  want  to  read  a 
complete  copy  of  any  of  the  material  de- 
scribed in  this  list,  I  ask  that  the  com- 
plete Monthly  List  of  GAO  Reports  for 
September  1974.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Monthly     List     of     GAO     Reports — Comp- 
troller General  of  the  UNrrsD  States 

agriculture    and   RtfRAL   DEVELOPMENT 

Information  Concerning  Reports  of  a  Pos- 
sible Wheat  Shortage.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. July  30.  released  August  28  by  Rep- 
resentatives Charles  A.  Vanlk.  P-74-RED-252. 

Congressman  Vanlk  asked  GAO  for  in- 
formation on  a  number  of  questions  about 
reports  of  a  possible  wheat  shortage.  His 
questions  and  GAO's  responses  cover  the 
following  matters; 

Supply  and  demand  situation  as  of  Peb- 
ruray  15,  1974  Including  GAO's  evaluation  of 
the  Department's  Elxports  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

OAO  views  on  exports. 

Impact  of  weather  and  floods  on  supply 
Including  wheat  supply  from  JEmuary  1  to 
June  30,  1974;  wheat  supply  for  the  1974-76 
crop  year;  weather  predictions;  and  flooding 
effect  on  wheat  supply  predictions. 

Wheat  Imports. 

Wheat  production  Including  actions  to 
incsreaae  production  and  buUd  reserves,  plus 
effect  of  production  buildup  on  supply  and 
prices. 

Disaster  reserves. 

Reporting  wheat  export  sales. 

Concept  of  truthful  reporting. 

Confidentiality  of  exporters'  reports. 

Possible  effect  of  House  bill  10844. 

COMMERCE    AND    TRANSPORTATION 

Need  to  Improve  Benefit-Cost  Analyses  In 
Setting  Motor  'Vehicle  Safety  Standards.  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
Department  of  Transportation.  July  22.  re- 
leased August  12  by  the  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  P-74-RED-251. 

The  Safety  Administration  uses  beneflt- 
cost  analyses  to  evaluate  merits  of  proposed 
highway  safety  standards 

An  analysis  estimates  the  dollar  benefits 
from  establishing  a  standard  and  the  cost  to 
comply  with  the  standard.  The  Administra- 
tion measures  benefits  by  estimating  how 
much  accidents  will  cost  society  and  by  eval- 
uating a  standard's  effectiveness  In  reducing 
coets 

Administration  estimates  of  accident  coots 
yearly  ($46  billion)  was  significantly  higher 
than  the  National  Safety  CouncU's  ($16  bil- 
lion) and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology's ($18.7  billion)  because  data  sources, 
statistical  bases,  assumptions,  and  calcula- 
tions of  costs  varied. 


The  Senate  committee  should  give  the 
Safety  Administration  an  opportunity  to  seek 
manufacturers'  cooperation  in  providing 
costs  and  leadtUne  data.  If  these  efforts  fall, 
the  Committee  should  consider  legislation 
requiring  the  Industry  to  furnish  such  data. 

COMMtTNITT    DEVELOPMENT    AND 
HOUSING 

Activities  of  the  Emergency  Food  and  Med- 
ical Services  Project.  Alabama  Council  on 
Human  Relations.  Lee  County.  Alabama.  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity.  March  1,  1973, 
released  August  14,  by  Senator  James  B.  Al- 
len. B-130516. 

OEO  in  June  1970  granted  the  council 
S40,000  to  provide  relief  to  persons  in  Lee 
County  suffering  from  hunger  and  disease 
due  to  malnutrition. 

One  of  the  project's  activities  was  locating 
persons  eligible  for  the  commodity  food  dis- 
tribution program — operated  by  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Pensions  and  Security — and 
assisting  them  In  obtaining  eligibility  certi- 
fication. 

The  director  of  the  Alabama  Department  of 
Pensions  and  Security  In  Lee  County,  respon- 
sible for  the  county's  commodity  food  dis- 
tribution program,  believed  that: 

TT^e  County  did  not  ned  an  emergency 
food  project; 

It  ml-'lnformed  the  county's  pwor  about 
their  eligibility  In  the  commodity  program; 
and 

Changes  In  the  program  did  not  result  from 
the  project's  efforts. 

EDUCATION    AND    MANPOWER 

Role  of  Three  Consultants  In  Award  of 
Emergency  School  Assistance  Program/ 
Community  Groups  Grants.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  September  21.  1973.  released  August 
20  by  Senator  Thomas  F  Eagleton.  P-73-170. 

Because  of  either  weak  or  Indifferent  pro- 
gram management,  the  three  consultants 
were  In  a  position  where,  because  they  could, 
and  likely  did,  exert  strong,  and  in  some 
Instances  questionable.  Influence  In  the 
soliciting,  reviewing  and  approving  of  grant 
applications,  and  suggesting  that  grantees 
use  consultative  services. 

In  each  of  six  cases  GAO  examined,  either 
the  firm  chosen  was  affiliated  with  one  of  the 
consultants  or  an  officer  of  the  Arm  was  a 
friend,  acquaintance,  business  associate,  or 
former  business  associate  of  one  of  the 
consultants. 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

How  Criminal  Justice  Agencies  Use  Crim- 
inal History  Information.  (To  the  Chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Conetltultonal  Rights,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary.)  August  19. 
P-75-GOD-fl. 

This  Is  a  report  on  ( 1 )  the  extent  that 
Information  In  criminal  histories  was  used 
by  Federal.  State  and  local  agencies  for  pre 
as  compared  to  post  arrest  purposes;  and 
(  2 )  the  extent  that  law  enforcement.  Judicial, 
and  corrections  agencies  used  the  Informa- 
tion. 

Requests  for  Information  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  Justice.  Treasury.  Interior. 
DOD.  Postal  Service,  and  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  showed  that  meet 
Federal  requests  were  for  post-arrest  pur- 
poses. 

Similarly.  State  and  local  agencies  pri- 
marily used  criminal  history  Information 
after  a  person  was  arrested. 

The  greatest  percentage  of  requests  for  In- 
formation In  FBI  and  State  files  (51  percent) 
were  by  fingerprint  cards  submitted  by  law 
enforcement  agencies,  usually  as  a  matter  of 
routine  at  the  time  of  arrest. 

Federal  Claims  Collection  Act  of  1966: 
Progress  and  Problems.  August  22.  P-7*- 
TCD-fl. 

From  July  1.  1969,  to  December  31.  1973, 
Goveriunent  agencies  collected  or  compro- 
nUaed  debts  totaling  over  $2  billion.  While 
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the  .lum'oer  of  debt  claims  .vas  steadily  m- 
creaslnp.  the  nuni.jer  of  debts  collected  In 
full  also  was  increasing.  This  Is  a  welcrme 
trend  In  agencies"  debt  collection  operations. 

Since  the  19&6  act  was  ensucted.  the  num- 
ber of  claims  referred  to  Justice  has  been 
declining  and  the  Department's  collection 
rate  has  been  Increasing.  The  act  has  been 
effective  both  l:i  reducing  the  Department's 
ca-seload  and  In  Increasing  agencies'  ability 
to  collect  debts. 

From  July  1.  1969.  to  December  31.  1972, 
Government  agencies  suspended  or  termi- 
nated collection  actions  on  debts  totaling 
almost  $273  million.  Some  agencies  may  be 
terminating  collection  actions  on  debts 
which  could  be  compromised  or  referred  to 
GAO  for  further  collection  action. 

Procuring  Equipment  for  St.  Louis  Postal 
Data  Center.  United  States  Postal  Service. 
Ju!y  17,  released  August  12  by  the  Chair- 
man. House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  P-74-OGD-98. 

Deficiencies  In  the  request  for  proposal 
for  ADP  equipment  and  In  the  evaluation 
procedures  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the 
vendor  awarded  the  contract. 

The  request  did  not  describe  adequately 
the  workload  to  be  processed  on  vendor 
equipment  and  did  not  provide  information 
on  the  criteria  that  would  be  used  to  evalu- 
ate proposals. 

Although  the  Service  made  the  hardware, 
software,  vendor  support,  and  benchmark 
evaluations  adequately,  it  did  not  use  the 
best  acquisition  method  available,  nor  did  It 
consider  all  potential  savings. 

Procuring  Equipment  for  New  York  Postal 
Data  Center.  United  States  Postal  Service. 
July  19,  released  August  12  by  the  Chairman, 
Hou'^  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Senlce.  P-74-GGD-99. 

The  Postal  Service's  request  for  proposal 
did  not  (1)  describe  adequately  the  workload 
requirements  of  Its  ADP  equipment  or  (2) 
provide  Information  on  the  criteria  to  be  used 
to  evaluate  vendor  proposals. 

The  Service  did,  however,  make  the  hard- 
ware, software,  vendor  support,  benchmark, 
and  coet  analysis  evaluations  adequately. 

HEALTH 

Need  to  More  Consistently  Reimburse 
Health  Facilities  Under  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid. Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  August  16   P-74-MWD-177. 

Prom  July  1966  through  June  1973  about 
$33  6  billion  In  Medicare  benefits  were  paid 
for  care  provided  In  hospitals  and  skilled 
nursing  facilities  fSNF) .  Medicaid  payments 
for  hospital  and  SNF  care  from  January  1966 
through  June  1973  totaled  922  billion,  in- 
rUidlng  a  Federal  share  of  about  $11.3  bil- 
lion. 

Most  Medicare  payments  were  made  by  10 
private  organizations  for  intermediaries) 
under  contracts  with  HEW,  Including  Blue 
Cross  and  73  Blue  Cross  plan  subcontractors. 
Medicaid  payments  were  made  by  49  States. 
4  other  governmental  JurLsdlctlons.  or  their 
^subcontractors  (fiscal  agents.) 

Overpayments  had  occurred  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  Instances  were  noted  where  over- 
payments might  have  been  avoided  or  dis- 
covered earlier  by  an  intermediary  had 
HEW's  ad'-lce  to  one  intermediary  on  a  spe- 
cific reimbursement  question  been  made 
available  to  others 

As  of  September  30.  1973.  Medicare  over- 
payments not  recovered  amounted  to  about 
8105  million. 

Need  for  More  Effecti'-e  Management  of 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Program. 
National  Institute  of  J.Tental  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  He.ilth,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Au- 
gust 27.  P-75-M'WD-151. 

Through  August  1973.  392  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  were  operating  and 
148  were  being  developed.  $793  million  of 
Federal  funds  were  obligated  for  the  pro- 
gram. 


Centers  have  Increased  the  accesslbUlty. 
quantity,  and  type  of  community  services 
available  and  have  Improved  the  responsive- 
ness of  mental  health  services  to  i;idivldual 
needs.  Some  success  also  has  been  realized 
in  mobilizing  State  and  local  resoi-.rces  to 
support  the  program. 

The  12  centers  GAO  reviewed  have  estab- 
lished the  five  services  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  considers  essential ; 
inpatient,  outpatient,  partial  ho.-ipltaliza- 
tlon,  emergency,  and  consultation  and  edu- 
cation. 

Areas  that  should  be  Improved  include; 

Planning  for  the  area  to  be  served  and 
services  provided. 

Centers'  ability  to  operate  without  contin- 
ued Federal  assistance. 

Monitoring  and  evaluation. 

Coordination  of  center  activities,  and 

Use  of  construction  resources. 

Department  of  Human  Resources'  Admin- 
istration of  the  Medicaid  Program.  District 
of  Columbia.  (To  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.)  August  22.  P-75- 
GOD-11. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Medicaid 
program  either  Is  not  covering  many  people 
intended  to  be  included  or  Is  requiring  them 
to  spend  more  of  their  own  income  on  medi- 
cal expenses  than  Intended  before  becoming 
eligible  for  Medicaid. 

GAO  also  reported  that  Washington's  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources : 

Gvirrent  practices  may  permit  drugstores 
in  major  chains  to  receive  higher  payments 
for  prescriptions  from  Medicaid  than  they 
receive  from  the  general  public. 

Has  not  been  able  to  implement  HEW's 
utilization  review  regulations  fully  because 
( 1 )  Its  plan  does  not  meet  HEW  require- 
ments, (2)  it  lacks  sufficient  staff,  and  (3) 
adequate  statistics  are  currently  not  accu- 
mulated. 

Failed  to  obtain  maximum  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  Its  home  health  care  unit's 
visits  to  patients'  homes  until  GAO  brought 
this  matter  to  its  attention. 

INTERNATIONAL     AFFAIRS     AND     FINANCE 

Actions  Recommended  to  Alleviate  Serious 
Financial  Problems  Facing  United  Nations 
Department  of  State.  August  2.  P-74-ID-57 

Many  U.N.  member  States  have  not  con- 
tributed their  assessed  share  toward  U.N. 
expen.'ws.  Outdated  budgeting  practices  and 
iJiadequate  budget  review  procedures  have 
added  to  the  U.N.'s  financial  problems.  Fi- 
nally, members  are  provided  only  limited 
critical  analyses  of  U.N.  ojieratlons. 

State  has  not  dealt  with  these  problems 
effectively,  nor  has  it  performed  adequate 
In-depth  and  comprehensive  reviews  of  U.N. 
budget  proposals. 

State  should  resolve  problems  such  as  lack 
of  adequate  Information  on  U.N  activities, 
inadequate  staffing  at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  absence  of  clearly  de- 
fined US.  priorities  for  the  United  Nations. 

The  Brazilian  Economic  Boom:  How 
Should  the  United  States  Relate  To  It? 
Multlagency    August  26.  P-74-ID-55. 

Since  1962  the  VS.  has  provided  Brazil  with 
over  $4.3  billion  In  assistance  through  coim- 
try-to-country  r.r  International  programs 
Today  Brazil  has  one  of  the  world's  fastest 
growing  economies. 

State  and  AID  recognize,  the  report  says, 
that  Brazil  has  less  need  for  economic  assist- 
ance. 

They  should  end  this  assistance  exp>edl- 
tionsly.  GAO  said. 

State  shor-ld  shift  responsibilities  for  un- 
completed AID  projects  to  Brazilian  agencies 
and  reduce  staff  until  AID  can  be  phased  out 

State  and  AID  should  try  to  renegotiate 
terms  of  AID  loans  to  accelerate  loan  repay- 
ments or  to  Increase  the  Interest  rates  to 
cover  US.  costs  for  servicing  these  loans  This 
would  save  over  $94  million  In  debt-service 
costs  for  14  loans  made  to  Brazil  since  1970. 


NATION.'.L    DEFENSE 

Improvements  Still  Needed  In  Negotiating 
Prices  of  Noncompeiiti\e  Contracts  Over 
$100  000  Department  of  Defense.  Aug'asT  5. 
P-74-PSAD-82 

DOD  contracts  over  $100,000  for  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973  negotiated  on  a  noncompeti- 
tive basis,  totaled  about  $194  bi//ion  and 
$17  7  billion,  respectively  about  54  and  53 
percent  of  total  awards 

Although.  DOD  generally  is  effective  in 
negotiating  noncompetitive  contracts,  Im- 
provements are  needed  in  obtaining  cost  or 
pricing  data,  in  advisory  reports  on  con- 
tractors' proposals,  in  price  negotiations.  In 
more  effective  procurement  office  reviews,  and 
in  management  controls. 

Industrial  Management  Review  of  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Department  of  the 
Navy.  I  To  the  Secretary  of  Defense  i  August 
5.  P-74-LCD-406 

Managing  a  naval  shipyard  efficiently  and 
economically  Is  difficult  because  management 
has  no  control  over  most  of  its  workload  and 
short-range  workload,  especially,  is  unpre- 
dictable and  subject  to  frequent  change 

At  Puget  Sound,  this  resulted  in  shipyard 
facilities  and  equipment  being  greatly  under- 
used, manpower  not  l>elng  readily  adjiisted 
for  changes  in  workload,  and  the  direct  labor 
force  becoming  less  productive. 

GAO  recommended  that  Navy: 

Develop  a  more  systematic  means  to  fore- 
cast manpower  requirements  for  projected 
and  actual   workloads  of  its  shipyards;    and 

Reevaluate  existing  criteria  for  labor 
standards  to  make  s'ure  that  their  applica- 
tion at  the  shipyards  contributes  to  more 
efficient  management 

Audit  of  Payments  from  Special  Bank  Ac- 
count to  IiOckhe«<1  Aircraft  Corp  for  the 
C-5A  Aircraft  Profram  During  the  Quarter 
Ended  June  30.  1974.  Department  of  Defense 
August  9.   P-75-PSAD-8 

This  Is  GAO's  13th  report  on  the  audit  of 
pa\inents  to  Lockheed  Aircraft  for  the  C-5A 
aircraft  program  and  covers  the  quarter 
ended  June  30.  1974. 

Since  June  16,  1971,  the  .".ir  Force  has  paid 
Lockheed  $653,830,529  from  the  special  bank 
account  against  the  total  appropriated 
amount  of  $657  6  mlUloi^.  Based  on  the 
weekly  average  of  payments  In  this  quarter, 
the  remaining  $3.67  million  presumablv 
would  have  been  paid  to  Lockheed  in  July. 

Partial  Report-In-Depth  Investigation  Into 
Independent  Research  and  Development  and 
Bid  and  Proposal  Programs  Department  of 
Defen!?e  (To  the  Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and  Economy 
In  Government.  Joint  Economic  Committee  ' 
August   16.  P-74-PSAD-S7 

This  study  reports  on  the  tinderlylng  as- 
sumptions and  overall  Justification  of  DOD's 
independent  research  and  development 
(IR&D)  and  bid  and  proposal  (B&P)  pro- 
grams 

This  partial  report  ■ 

Analyzed  and  reconciled  costs  of  IR&D  and 
B&P  programs  reported  by  DOD  for  1968 
through  1973: 

Explored  availabilitv  of  Infcrmatim  on 
the  costs  of  administering  the  programs: 

Considered  whether  certain  types  of  costs 
(directed  toward  new  busltiess.  promotional 
and  nontechnical  services,  etc.)  are  allowed 
and  reimbursed  as  IR&D  and  B&P  under 
DOD's  regulations:   and 

Evaluated  procedures  Implemented  bv 
DOD  for  contractors  not  meeting  the  $2  mil- 
lion requirement  prescribed  by  section  203 
for  advance  agreements  and  technical  re- 
views. 

Department  of  Defense  Stockpiling  of  War 
Reserve  Materials  for  Use  by  United  States 
Allies.  Department  of  Defense  July  17.  re- 
leased August  2  by  the  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Forelgrn  Relations  P-74-n>- 
68. 
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This  study  reports  on  stockpfilng  of  war 
reserve  materials  by  DOD  for  pkoCilble  future 
use  by  Asian  allies.  The  review  (pon  centra  ted 
on  the  program's  scope.  DOD%  statutory 
authority  for  stockpiling  these  mfcterlals,  and 
authority  under  which  they  coufel  be  turned 
over  to  allied  forces.  \ 

DOD  allocated  e23  million  ofl  Its  reserve 
assets  toward  total  allied  requlfements  for 
fiscal  1973;  and  $494  million  wM  allocated 
for  fiscal  1974  For  fiscal  1975.  4B29  million 
of  the  procurement  request  haj  Iseen  pro- 
pr)s<»d   for  allied   requirements. 

The  President  and  DOD  at  ptesent  have 
stat\itory  authority  to  transfer  reserve 
materials  to  allies  If  needed.  Authority  to 
transfer  US.  defense  stocks  applies  to  any 
defense  Item  In  the  Inventory,  whether 
planned  for  future  use  by  allies  or  U.S. 
Forces. 

Controls  over  Importing  and  Exporting 
Munitions  Items.  Departments  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Commerce.  State,  and  Defense  April 
12.  released  August  19  by  the  Chadnnan,  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Lntestlgatlons, 
Senate  Committee  on  Oovernnjent  Opera- 
tions.  B-158368. 

No  single  law  fully  covers  contsnls  over  Im- 
porting and  exporting  munltlofts.  Respon- 
sibility for  controlling  these  lt«ns  Is  frag- 
mented among  Federal  agencies^ 

.\gencles  have  prescribed  what  appear  to 
be  reasonable  procedures  for  coatroUlng  im- 
ports and  exports.  Pull,  consistent  applica- 
tions of  the.se  procedures  probai^y  would  b« 
effective.  Actually,  practices  vaiy  and  Im- 
provement's  are   needed. 

For  example: 

The  program  for  licensing  and  approv- 
ing Importers'  requests  to  bring  munitions 
Items  Into  the  US  falls  ajiort  *  providing 
the  Information  needed  Vy  dedslonmakers 
(or  effective  control. 

Although  manpower  Umltatlans  restrict 
the  number  and  scope  of  physlcaJ  Inspec- 
tions by  U.S.  Customs,  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses in  control  could  be  overcome  through 
more  effective  management. 

Treasury  and  Commerce  should  determine 
which  agency  should  Inspect  etport  cargo 
and  obtain  the  most  effective,  enonomlcal 
organization  and  staffing  necesafcry  for  In- 
creasing the  scope  of  physical  Inspections  of 
export  shipments. 

Controls  Over  Small  Arms  In  Ourope  Need 
Strengthening.  Department  of  the  Army 
October  3,  1972.  released  August  19,  1974  by 
the  Chairman,  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  Senate  Commlttte  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  B-161507. 

There  were  over  130.000  small  arms  val- 
ued at  $25  million  In  European  Army  depots 
in  February  1972  according  to  »ccountable 
records. 

Reliability  of  supply  records  w»s  measured 
by  a  faulty  standard  which  periatttted  errors 
In  the  records  to  be  eliminated  before  the 
accuracy    of    the    records    was    determined. 

Because  controls  were  not  adequate,  the 
Army  in  Europe  was  unable  to  determine 
what  weapons  were  available  for  %he  troops. 

N.^TTJRAL    RESOt'RCES    AND    ENVtBDNMENT 

Survey  of  Federal  and  Electric  Dtlllty  Pro- 
curement of  Power  Equipment.  August  1, 
released  August  7  by  the  Chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization.  Rfcearch.  and 
International  Organizations.  Sencte  Commit- 
tee on  Oovernment  Operations  PJ75-OESP-2. 

OAO  was  prevented  from  determining  rea- 
sonableness and  comparableneag  of  prices 
paid  by  the  Federal  Qovernmetit  and  by 
electric  utilities  due  to: 

Lack  of  authority  to  examln*  suppliers' 
and  manufacturers'  records; 

The  many  complex  and  technical  equip- 
ment specifications  Involved;   an^ 

Lack  of  criteria  on  how  to  mtasure  nec- 
esatiry  economic  considerations,  auch  as  con- 
tract terms  and  conditions  and  the  manu- 
facturers' need  for  business. 


Neither  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
nor  many — If  any — State  regulatory  com- 
missions have  authority  to  review  records 
of  equipment  suppliers  and  manufacturers. 
"They  cannot  determine  that  utilities  pur- 
chase power  equipment  at  prices,  terms, 
and  conditions  which  are  reasonable  and  the 
best  obtainable. 

Little  attention— Federal  or  State — Is  given 
to  Individual  purchases  of  power  equip- 
ment. Utilities  are  generally  not  required 
to  obtain  competitive  bids  for  equipment 
they  buy. 

Increasing  foreign  competition  In  power 
equipment  and  Increasing  standardization 
of  equipment,  plant  siting,  and  plant  de- 
sign seem  to  hold  promise  for  reducing 
US   costs. 

Need  for  a  National  Weather  Modification 
Research  Program.  Multlagency.  August  23, 
P  74  MWI>176. 

Studies  of  the  administration  of  Federal 
weather  modification  research  have  Identi- 
fied common  problems  hindering  progress 
such  as: 

No  central  authority  to  direct  departments' 
efforts 

Ineffective  coordination. 

Insufficient  resources  to  achieve  timely, 
effective  results. 

Estimated  cost  for  this  research  Increased 
from  about  $3  million  In  fiscal  year  1969 
to  about  .917  4  million  In  fiscal  year   1974 

A  national  program  Is  needed  to  adminis- 
ter fragmented  Federal  weather  modifica- 
tion research  activities  effectively  The  pro- 
gram should  Include  goals,  priorities,  and 
plans  for  allocating  resources  to  meet  prior- 
ity objectives. 

Automobile  Ptiel  Economy  Testing  and 
Labeling  Program.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  August  15.  relea.sed  August  25  by 
the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources.  Hou.se  Commit- 
tee on  Oovernment  Operations  P-74— RED- 
256 

Critics  contend  EPA's  testing  procedures 
and  data  presentations  do  not  give  a  realistic 
and  understandable  representation  of  auto- 
mobile fuel  economy.  OMB  believes  there  is 
a  need  for  a  coordinated  effort  to  determine 
a.'id  label  the  energy  efficiency  of  motor  ve- 
hicles 

OMB  has  directed  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  develop  acceptable  test  proce- 
dures for  determining  fuel  economy.  EPA 
will  continue  to  conduct  fuel  economy  test- 
ing for  1975  and  possibly  1976  model  year 
vehicles  depending  on  availability  of  the 
Bureavi's  test  procedures. 

Domestic  Crude  Oil  Pricing  Policy  and 
Related  Production  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration AuRust  19,  released  Augu.st  22  by 
Representative  Donald  M.  Praser.  P-76- 
OESP-3. 

The  1973  dollar  Increase  In  the  price  of  old 
oil  was  not  tied  to  Increased  production 
costs 

No  detailed  studies  or  analyses  were  made 
to  Justify  the  Increase 

Primary  rea.sons  for  the  Increase  were  to: 

Reduce  the  gap  between  domestic  and 
higher  world  oil  prices  and 

Stimulate  Increased  production  through 
second  and  third-stage  recovery  methods 

An  FEA  oflBclal  confirmed  that  documenta- 
tion supporting  the  decision  was  not  com- 
plete and  that  it  would  have  been  preferable 
to  have  had  detailed  analytic  studies  on  costs. 
yields.  ai:d  other  methods  of  recovery  as  well 
as  overall  cost  Information. 

Respon.ses  to  questions  asked  why  OAO 
showed  that^ — 

New  oil  production  costs  could  not  be  pro- 
vided because  they  are  not  separately  main- 
tained by  the  major  oil  companies. 

Rapid  changes  In  petroleum  pricing  poli- 
cies made  It  difficult  to  single  out  effects  on 
oil  production. 


There  are  no  indications  that  oil  companies 
are  withholding  production  of  oil. 

Managing  Recreation  Facilities  at  Bureau 
(if  Reclamation  Reservoirs.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  July  29.  released  August  7  by 
the  Chairman.  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcomnxlttee.  House  Committee 
on   Government   Operations.    P-74-RED-235. 

Because  the  Bureau  lacks  authority  and 
funds  to  provide  recreational  facllltlee  at  Its 
reservoirs.  It  has  for  years  transferred  man- 
agement of  reservoir  recreational  areas  to 
other  agencies. 

Management  of  reservoirs  In  or  adjacent  to 
national  forests  has  been  transferred  to  th» 
Forest  Service.  Reservoirs  In  national  rec- 
reation areas  are  managed  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  For  the  remaining  reservoirs, 
the  Bureau  encourages  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  assume  management. 

GAO's  review  of  15  Bureau  reservoirs  in 
California,  Oregon,  'Washington,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Nebraska,  showed  that  recrea- 
tional facilities  were  adequate  at  non-Fed- 
eral agencies.  At  several  Bureau  reservoirs, 
however.  OAO  found  problems. 

Problems  In  the  Federal  Energy  Office's  Im- 
plementation of  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Programs  at  Regional  and  State  Ijevels. 
Federal  Energy  Administration.  July  23,  re- 
leased August  3  by  the  Chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganization.  Re'earch.  and  In- 
ternational Oreanlza'ions.  Senate  Committee 
on    Oovernment    Operations.    P-74— OESP-15. 

This  stvidy  repr rts  on: 

How  PEA  Is  adopting  and  administering 
regulations. 

How  FEA  detects  and  stops  violators  to 
Insure  compliance:  and 

The  extent  and  effectiveness  of  State  and 
local   participation   In   Its  programs. 

GAO's  studv  showed  that: 

FTA's  regional  offices  were  not  processing 
applications  for  allocations  promptly  or 
correctly 

The  management  Information  system  de- 
signed to  keep  track  of  allocation  cases  was 
Ineffective. 

The  enfcrcement  and  compliance  effort 
was  rather  limited  and  may  have  been  mis- 
directed. 

Eiivlronmental  and  Economic  Issues  of 
Planned  Construction  of  SpewreU  Bluff  Dam 
In  Georgia.  Corps  of  Engineers  (Civil  Func- 
tions). Department  of  the  Army,  June  13, 
released  August  28  by  Senator  Herman  E. 
Talmadge.  P-74  REI>-238. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Talmadge.  GAO 
reviewed  the  environmental  and  economic 
Issues  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  proposed 
SpewreU  Bluff  Dam  on  the  F'.lnt  River  near 
ITiomaston.  Georgia 

VETERANS    BENEFITS    AND    SEIIVICES 

Examinations  of  Financial  Statements  of 
Disabled  American  Veterans  National  Head- 
quarters. Service  Foundation,  and  Life  Mem- 
bership Fund  for  Year  Ended  December  31, 
1973.  (To  the  National  Commander)  Au- 
gust 23  P-75-FOD-3 

Except  fcr  the  direct  charge  to  the  oper- 
ating fund  for  payment  of  the  amended 
retirement  plan  past  service  cost,  the  finan- 
cial statements  and  supplemental  schedules 
present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  the 
National  Headquarters,  the  Service  Founda- 
tlo!i.  atid  the  Ll.'e  Membership  Fund  at 
December  31.  197:i.  and  results  of  their  opera- 
tions and  change.^  1;.  fliianclal  position  and 
fimd  balances  for  the  year  then  ended 

LETTER  REPORTS 

To  Senator  Alan  Crarston.  concerning  the 
award  of  Postal  Service  co.".t.-acts  to  the 
Burnaford  Company  June  12.  relea.sed  Au- 
gust 12.  P-74-GGD  96. 

To  the  Chalrmai'..  'Select  Subcoim.mlttee  on 
Education.  House  Committee  on  Education 
ai.d  Labor,  on  approval  by  t-':e  Administra- 
tion on  Aging,  HEW,  of  State  and  area-wide 
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programs   for   the  elderly.   May    14,   released 
August  6.  P-74-MWD-170. 

To  Representative  J.  Kenneth  Robinson, 
on  whether  It  Is  possible  to  develop  Informa- 
tion on  costs  to  Federal  agencies  of  prepar- 
ing environmental  Impact  statements.  April 
23.  released   August  7.  P-74-RED-231. 

To  Representative  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe, 
pointing  out  problems  in  the  Implementation 
of  the  Early  Periodic  Screening.  Diagnostic, 
and  Treatment  program  under  Medicaid. 
March  12,  released  August  1.  P-74-MWD-134. 

To  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  on  Federal  funds  provided  to 
the  National  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association. 
January  18.  released  August  7.  P-74-309. 

To  the  Chairman,  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  on  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  decision  to  phase 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  out  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice construction  program.  October  2,  1973, 
released   August   5.  P-73-162. 

To  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss,  on  leas- 
ing of  foreign-made  vehicles  by  the  F^jstal 
Service.  September  5,  1973.  released  April  11. 
P-73-125. 

To  Senator  WUllam  Proxmlre,  on  use  of 
computers  In  Naval  laboratories.  August  31, 
1973.  rele€«ed  August  15.  P-73-118. 

To  Senator  William  V.  Roth,  on  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  regulations  Tor  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  leases.  July  12,  released 
August  22.  P-74-RJED-250. 

To  th«  Chairman,  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  pointing  out  significant  tech- 
nical changes  In  DODs  Selected  Acquisition 
Report  on  the  B-1,  B-ie3058  of  April  25,  re- 
leased August  28. 

To  the  Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, pointing  out  testing  problems 
in  the  Advanced  Technology  Component  pro- 
gram which  might  Impact  adversely  on  the 
Heavy  Lift  Helloopter  program.  B-1 63068  of 
May  22,  releeised  August  28. 

To  the  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Facilities  and  Mall,  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  on  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's decision  to  purchase  the  L'Bnfant  Plaza 
West  Building  for  Its  headquarters.  B-U4874 
of  January  5,  1973.  released  August  28. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  on  possible 
Improvements  In  Army  practices  of  protect- 
ing information  in  personnel  flies  from  un- 
authorized dlscloetire  and  problems  In  cor- 
recting personnel  Information.  Aug-ust  5. 
P-74-FPCD-101. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  on  the  tieed  for  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  for  the  planned 
water  system  for  Leesburg.  'Virginia.  August 
7.  P  75-RED-261. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  citing  Im- 
provements in  Bell  Helicopter  Company's  ma- 
terial accounting  and  control  system,  result- 
ing from  earlier  GAO  recommendations. 
August  8.  P-75-PSAD-10. 

To  the  Administrator.  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, on  energy  conservation  prac- 
tices being  encouraged  iay  State  utility  com- 
missions and  public  utilities.  August  16. 
P-74-RED-253. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  on  payment 
of  parachute  pay  to  Army  niembers  being 
transferred  to  nonparachute  duty.  August  27. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  GAO  ACDIT  REPORTS 

Copies  of  these  reports  are  available  from 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Room 
4522,  441  G  Street,  NW.  Washington,  DC. 
20548.  Phone  (203)  386-6694. 

Copies  are  provided  without  charge  to 
Members  of  Congress,  congressional  com- 
mittee stair  members,  Government  officials, 
members  of  the  press,  college  libraries,  fac- 
tilty  members,  and  studerts.  The  price  to 
the  general  public  Is  $1.00  a  copy,  except  as 
noted.  There  Is  no  charge  for  copies  of  letter 
reports. 

Thoee  entitled  to  reports  without  charge 
should  address  maU  requests  to: 


U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  Distribu- 
tion Section,  Room  4523,  441  Q  Street,  NW, 
Washington.  DC.  20548. 

Those  required  to  pay  for  reports  should 
send  requests  accompanied  by  check  or 
money  order  payable  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to : 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  PO.  Box 
1020,  Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

When  ordering  a  GAO  report,  please  use 
the  publication  number  Indicated  in  bold 
face  type  after  the  title  of  each  report. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  staxk  facts  of  modern  life  is  the 
chronic  shortage  of  energy  that  con- 
fronts us  today  and  beclouds  our  future 
as  far  as  we  can  dLscem  it.  In  a  Nation 
to  which  energy  is  a  major  ingredient  in 
our  economy,  the  fact  that  energy  is  no 
longer  either  cheap  or  abimdant  has  a 
fundamental  impact.  To  fail  to  take  it 
seriously,  is  to  risk  the  danger  of  in- 
creasing inflation,  joblessness,  cold 
houses,  and  gas  lines. 

The  Senate  has  already  acted  on  a 
wide  variety  of  programs  to  expand  the 
sources  of  energy.  Not  only  is  explora- 
tion for  fossil  fuels  being  encouraged,  but 
new  sources  of  energy  are  being  sought. 
It  is  already  apparent,  however,  that 
even  if  we  dig,  dam,  and  drill  wherever 
and  whenever  we  can,  there  will  not  be 
enough  energy  to  meet  growing  demands. 

We  must,  therefore,  develop  a  new 
standard  of  efBciency  and  a  new  policy 
of  conservation.  It  is  trite  to  say  that 
this  will  demand  sacrifice  of  everyone. 
What  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 
is  that  the  sacrifices  can  be  shared, 
equalized  and  minimized  if  we  anticipate 
the  problem,  analyze  it  accurately  and 
agree  on  a  solution.  If  we  do  so  success- 
fully, we  need  not  be  turned  away  from 
silent  factories,  to  return  to  cold  homes, 
and  the  cost  may  be  only  reasonable  re- 
straint in  the  speed  at  which  we  propel 
ourselves  across  the  countryside. 

Fortunately,  we  have  great  scientific 
institutions  that  are  already  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  studj'  of  this  problem. 
Among  them  is  the  Applied  Phi'sics  Lab- 
oratorj'  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
I  have  the  greatest  confidence  that  the 
Applied  Physics  Lalxjratory  v»ill  continue 
ti  make  major  contributions  in  this  field 
in  the  days  immediately  ahead. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  announced  a  national  goal  of 
achieving  a  40-percent  increase  in  gaso- 
line mileage  for  automobiles  within  4 
years,  he  gave  practical  expression  to 
one  aspect  of  this  problem.  And  the  Ap- 
plied Physics  Laboratory  is  in  a  position 
to  respond. 

On  the  day  following  the  President's 
address  to  the  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  wrote  to  Dr.  Alexander  Kossia- 
koff,  director  of  the  Applied  Physics  Lab- 
oratory, to  ask  his  advice  and  his  help 
in  solving  this  national  problem. 

Because  of  the  critical  nature  of  the 
problem,  and  because  we  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  solving  for  a  long  time  and  be- 
cause the  shape  of  the  solution  will  be 
of  personal  importance  to  every  Ameri- 
can, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Dr.  Kosslakoff.  I  shall  keep  the 


Senate  informed  of  proposals  and  pro- 
grams that  may  help  the  Nation  reach 
its  goal. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

October  9.  1974. 
dr.  alexander  kossiakopt. 
Director,  Applied  Physics  Laboratory, 
The  Johns  I'ovkins   University, 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Dear  Dr.  Kosslakoff:  As  you  know.  Pres- 
ident Ford.  In  an  address  to  a  Joint  Session 
of  Congress,  announced  that  It  shaU  be  the 
Administration's  pyollcy  to  obtain  by  persua- 
sion or  law  40';;^^  greater  ga*  mileage  from 
automobiles  within  4  years. 

I  strongly  support  the  President's  proposal 
and  believe  that  the  Congress  wUl  take  what- 
ever action  Is  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
reduction  In  fuel  consumption.  In  fact.  I 
would  hope  that  even  greater  savings  are 
possible  within  a  shorter  period  of  time 

My  recent  tour  of  the  Applied  Physics  Lab 
convinced  me  of  the  Impcatant  rode  which 
APL  can  play.  I  have  been  apprised  of 
work  going  on  at  your  Laboratory  to  esti- 
mate the  fuel  savings  associated  with 
drastically  reducing  horsepower  In  auto- 
mobiles. This  Is  a  proposal  which  is  not 
only  exciting,  but  exceedingly  timely.  I 
hope  that  you  can  determine  what  horse- 
power limitations  are  feasible  within  4 
years  and  what  further  reductions  or  modlfl  - 
cations  would  be  proper  thereafter.  1  am 
also  extremely  Interested  In  determining  how 
such  a  program  should  be  phased  Into  our 
present  transportation  system.  Sp>eclficaliy. 
how  small  cars  would  relate  for  safety  pur- 
poses with  larger  automobUes.  The  national 
Interest  would  be  well  served,  I  believe,  li 
APL  would  Immediately  undertake  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  questions  I  have  pro- 
pounded and  any  others  which  seem  relevant 
to  sharply  reducing  fuel  consumption  by 
automobiles. 

I  am  available  at  any  time  to  discuss  this 
proposal  in  greater  detail.  This  Is  an  issue 
where  it  Is  critically  Important  that  the  best 
scientific  talent  be  brought  to  bear. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Ckasues  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr.. 

U.S.  Seriator. 


ADVISORY   COMMITTEE   ON 
REACTOR   SAFEGUARDS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  11510.  the  Eri- 
ergy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974.  inad- 
vertently omitted  tJtie  transfer  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
the  new  Nuclear  Regulator\-  Commission 
This  transfer  was  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees, but  because  of  an  oversight  it  was 
omitted  from  subsection  201  <  gi  <  1 1  of  the 
act. 

I  have  been  advised  by  both  Senate 
legislative  counsel  and  by  counsel  for  the 
AEC  that  the  general  transfer  provision 
of  the  act  relating  to  the  new  NRC.  sub- 
section 201(f) .  is  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Advisor^'  Committee 
on  Reactor  Safeguards  to  the  NRC.  Also, 
both  the  Senate  and  House  reports  on 
this  reorsanization  legislation  specifi- 
cally stated  that  the  Advisor>-  Committee, 
established  by  section  29  of  the  Atomic 
Energy-  Act.  would  go  to  the  new  Regula- 
tor>'  Commission. 

In  view  of  the  act  that  the  President 
Is  scheduled  to  sign  this  important  legis- 
lation at  3 :30  p.m.  today.  I  am  not  offer- 
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Ing  a  concurrent  resolution  to  make  the 
necessary  technical  correction,  which 
could  delay  enactment.  But  I  ao  want  to 
make  clear  that  the  legislative  intent  Ls 
to  preserve  the  Advisory  Cainmittee  on 
Reactor  Safeguards  and  to  transfer  it  to 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory   CoDunission 


THE  WORLD  FOOD  CJIISIS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presid^t.  on  Oc- 
tober 7-8,  the  American  University 
hosted  a  symposium  on  worjd  food  and 
population,  entitled  "To  Nourish  Hu- 
manity "  Under  the  directfcn  of  Dr. 
Darrell  Randall,  director,  International 
Administration  for  World  Huijian  Needs, 
the  American  University,  andj  cochaired 
by  Dr  Howatd  R  Cottam.  visiting  pro- 
fessor, the  American  University.  60  ex- 
perts and  concerned  individuals  gath- 
ered to  give  their  views  on  the  vorld  food 
crisis  and  what  they  hoped  w#uld  be  ac- 
complished at  the  World  FoAd  Confer- 
ence in  Rome.  November  b^\<^  These 
opinions  represented  a  variety  of  back- 
ground and  expertise 

Today  we  are  faced  with  fbod  short- 
ages and  an  increa-sinj;  numbef  of  people 
who  are  malnourished  or  starving.  Each 
week  the  world  must  feed  1 4  million 
more  people  And  each  week  the  cost  of 
increasing  worldwide  agricultural  pro- 
duction becomes  greater  an^  the  re- 
sources needed  to  do  this  bedome  more 
scarce.  In  an  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent world  international  solutions  must 
be  developed  to  deal  with  thes^  problems. 
The  World  Pood  Conference  flp-ovides  an 
opportunity  to  do  this. 

The  American  University  hns  per- 
formed a  great  public  service  |n  focusing 
attention  on  this  problem  aftd  thereby 
Detter  Informing  all  of  us.  I  commend 
the  summary  proceedings  tf  my  col- 
leagues. Mr  President.  I  ask  ftnanimous 
con.sent  that  they  be  printed  ifi  the  Rec- 
ord i 

There  being  no  objection.]  the  sum- 
mary proceedings  were  ordared  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  a.s  follpws: 

To  Nourish  HuMANrrf 
I  Summary     proceedings     of     a    pymposlum 

on     World     Food     and     Population,     the 

American    University    Campus,    Oct.    7-8. 

1974) 

rNTRODtrCTIOK 

with  Increasing  clarity  there  Is  a  global 
focus  on  the  modalities  of  noutishlng  hu- 
manity. The  theme  and  format  cf  this  sym- 
posium "To  Nourish  Humanity"  reflects  the 
purp<we  and  the  agenda  of  the  fbrthcomlng 
World  Food  Conference:  To  Increase  food 
production  where  there  are  scarcities,  to  Im- 
prove nutrition  of  the  neediest  *nd  to  pro- 
vide food  security  for  everyone,  TTie  Plan 
of  Action  of  the  recent  World  Population 
Conference  emphasized  nutrltlofc  and  de- 
velopment 

The  crux  of  the  world  food  prollem  Is  lim- 
ited resources  unevenly  acceaslbl*  to  a  bur- 
geoning population  In  a  world  divided  by 
Jealously  guarded  .sovereign  itghts  and 
boundaries  Notwithstanding  decades  of  con- 
cert*"', effort  there  are  mors  mil  nourished 
people  than  ever  before,  nearly  a  fcalf -billion 
by  conservative  criteria.  Sometl^ng  la  out 
of  focus. 

Governments  will  d Abate  and  decide  on 
appropriate  action  In  November  ifa.  the  basis 
of  an  agreed  a-saefwanent  of  the  -world  food 
situation.  American  Onlverslty  artanged  this 


Symposium  to  analyze  the  U.S.  role  "To 
Nourlsli  Humanity  "  Sl.tty  concerned  and  In- 
formed profe.s.slonals  presented  addresses  In 
four  plenary  ses.sions.  ten  panels  and  one 
technical  presentation  More  than  500  Indi- 
viduals registered  for  the  Symposium  and 
many  participated  actively  in  discussion  and 
debate 

In  a  welcoming  addresi;  to  the  Sympoelum 
participants.  Dean  Monis  W.  H  ColUn.s.  Jr  , 
of  the  College  of  Public  Affairs  of  The  Ameri- 
can Unlversltv.  declared  that  a  modern  uni- 
versity can  not  sit  Idly  by  while  millions  of 
persons  starve  A  unlversltv.  with  ail  its  vi- 
tality and  re<!ource8.'"  he  says,  "has  much 
to  lontrlbute  toward  answers  to  world  prob- 
lems We  Intend  to  work  with  others  In  the 
Intellectual  field  with  technical  as-slstance 
Our  School  Is  called  a  School  of  Inter- 
national Sen  tec  and  we  make  no  apwlogles 
for  that  name  A  university  In  a  modern  so- 
ciety lias  a  service  role  to  play." 

In  order  t'lat  the  S"mpo«lum  presenta- 
tions—and reaction  Inspired  among  ot^er 
Sympo.sium  participants— might  be  widely 
?hared  before  'he  World  Food  C^nferen'^e 
next  month,  this  summary  of  procee-lings 
luis  f)een  complied  by  a  group  of  experienced 
r.ippor.eurs  and  quickly.  If  modestly, 
reprt)  iuced 

As  would  be  the  case  In  any  such  selective 
process,  one  might  arjiue  the  validity  of  seme 
Symposium  themes  Identified  as  highlights 
here  Otir  purpose,  however,  was  n' t  t"  pro- 
duce a  definitive  record  of  proceedings  hut  to 
carry  one  step  further,  now,  the  process  of 
debate  ani  dialogue  so  vital  to  fcrmolatlng 
US  policy  responsive  to  the  global  chal- 
lenge of  nourishing  humanity 

Monday  October  7 

9-30  am. — -To  Nourish  Humanity:  World 
Perspective" 

Chairman:  Darre.l  Randall.  Professor  and 
Director,  World  Human  Needs  Program,  The 
American  University 

Welcome:  McrrU  W  H  Collins.  Jr..  Dean, 
College  of  Public  Affairs.  The  American 
University 

Presiding:  Howard  R  Cottam.  Visiting 
Profe.'Jsor,  The  American  University,  former 
US.  Ambassador  and  former  North  American 
Representative,  P.^O  UN 

Invited  speakers:  Tester  R  Brnwn,  Senior 
Fellow.  Overseas  Development  CouncU 
William  H  Draper,  US  Delegate  to  the  UN 
World  Population  Conferen'-e,  Honorary 
Chairman,  Population  Crisis  Committee  Roy 
I.  Jack.son.  Deputy  Director-General.  PAO 
UN 

1   30  pm— Poet-luncheon  Addre.ss 

Presiding:  Juanlta  Eagles,  Former  Adjunct 

Profefwor  and   Author,  Columbia  University. 

Speaker:  Frederick  J   Stare.  Professor  and 

Chairman,  Department  of  Nutrition.  Harvard 

School  of  Public  Health 

Respondent:  Martin  J  Forman,  Director, 
Office  of  Nutrition.  US  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development 

2  .30  p  m— "Nutrition  Factors  In  the  World- 
Food   Population  Equation" 

Presiding:  Marlanna  Beck  Sewell,  Associate 
Professor,  Human  Nutrition  and  Food. 
Howard  University.  Kandlah  Kanagaratnam. 
Director.  Population  and  Nutrition  Depart- 
ment. World  Bank.  Frederick  J  Stare.  Pro- 
fessor and  Chairman.  Department  of  Nutri- 
tion. Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
2  30  p  m— "World   Pood   Aid   and   Reserves" 

Presiding:  Jlmmye  S  HUlman.  Professor. 
Agrlr-^iitural  Economics.  University  of  Ari- 
zona Andrew  Malr.  Coordinator.  OfTlce  of 
Food  for  Peace.  US.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  Pred  R.  Sandersen.  Sen- 
ior Fellow.  The  Brookings  Institution.  Jo- 
.seph  W  WU'ett.  Director.  Foreign  Demand. 
Economic  Research  Service.  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


2  30  pm—  Agro-Industries  and  the   World 
Pood  Conference" 

Presiding  Roy  K.  Kelley,  Vlce-Presideiit, 
Nabisco  M.  R.  Handle,  President.  A  R/A 
World  F'ood  Systems,  Inc.  Richard  Renter, 
Vice-President.  Kraftco  I-'oods.  Neal  Schenet! 
Vice-Ire  Ident.  International  Minerals  and 
CheiuioiU  Corporation  Walter  Simons, 
Deputy  Executive  Secretly,  Industry  Coop- 
erative Program,  FAO  UN. 
4:30  pm.— 'World  Populatlo.n  Orjwth  and 
Pood  Needs" 

Presiding  Chirl-s  M  Cargll'e,  Prcldent, 
World  Populat!j:i  Srclety.  Phyllis  Plotrow! 
Director.  Popuiatlon  Information  Center. 
George  Was"  irgton  University  S  R  Sen, 
Eye^utlve  Director— India  World  Bank.  Presi- 
dent, International  As^^oclatlon  of  Agricul- 
tural Economist'.  Conrad  Tneviber,  Director. 
P  P'llatlon  Resear.'h  Cener.  Kennedy  Insti- 
tute. Georgetown  University. 

4:3u  pm— "US  Farmers  and  the  World 
Pocd  Conference" 
Presiding:  Tlio.-nas  E  Street.  Inter:iat;onal 
Fer»eratlcn  of  Agrlcrltur.'l  Prod':cers.  RoJ>ert 
O  Lewis.  Natlojial  Secretary,  Farmers  Union 
Seeiey  O  Lodwlck.  Director.  Government  Re- 
latl;  ns.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Tuesday,  October  8 
9:30  am — "To  nourish  Humanity:  US   Role" 
Chairman :    Darrell  Randall,  Professor  and 
D. rector.  World  Human  Needs  Program.  The 
American  University 

Presiding:  Pushpa  N  Schwartz.  Profe.s- 
sional  Associate,  COPEP.  National  Academy 
of  Englneerlrg— National  Research  CouncU. 
l:Alted  speakers:  Don  C.  Paarlberg,  Chief 
Eronomist.  U.S.  Department  of  AgrlcuUare 
Philander  T.  Claxton,  Jr  ,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Population.  Ed- 
win M.  Martin.  Ambassador  and  U.S.  Coordi- 
nator, U  N  World  Food  Conference  Herbert 
J  Waters,  Chairman.  World  Hunger  Action 
Coalition 

12:30    pm —Post-luncheon    Address 
Presiding:    Robert  C    Tetro.  Senior  Econ- 
omist, PAO  UN 

Speaker:  Cla.vton  K  Yeutter,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Commodities  and  International 
Affairs.  US  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Speech  delivered  by:)  David  Hume.  Admin- 
istrator, Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  US 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Respondent:  C    Fred  Bergsten.  Senior  Pel- 
low,  Brookings  Institution 
2  30    pm — "Increased    Production     In    Less 
Developed    Countries" 
Presiding:  James  P  Grant,  President.  Over- 
.seas    Development  Council.    Guy   Baird.    As- 
sociate Director  for  Research,  Office  of  Agri- 
culture.  U.S.   Agency   for   International   De- 
velopment.   Burdick    H.    BrlttLn.    Advisor   on 
Fisheries.  U.S    Department  of  State.  Shahid 
Javed  Burki,  Senior  Economist,  World  Bank. 
Pattl    Okura-Lelberg,    Economist.    PAO  UN 
Montague    Yudelman.    Director,    Agriculture 
and  Development,  World  Bank. 
2  30   p.m. — "African   Drought   and   Develop- 
ment   Needs'" 
Presiding:  J.  C.  Hayward.  WTOP-TV.  Chan- 
nel   9    C.    Payne   Lucas.   Executive   Director. 
Afrlcare      Norman     H.     MacLeod.     Director. 
Drought  Analysis.  Laboratory.  The  American 
University.  Moussa  l>3urfaye.  First  Secretary. 
Embassy   of    the    Republic   of   Niger.    David 
Shear.    Director.    Central  West    Africa.    U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
2:30  p.m. — "Ethical  Imperatives  of 
World  Hunger" 
Presiding:  Bishop  John  T.  Walker,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  Peter  J.  Henrlot,  Staff 
Aaeoclate,  Center  of  Concern.  Martin  M.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Executive  Secretary.  World  Hun- 
ger Action  Coalition.  Brady  T^son.  Associate 
Professor,    School   of   International    Service, 
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The  American  University.  Thomas  Wilson. 
Director,  Aspen  Institute  Program  on  En- 
vironment and  Quality  of  Life. 

2:30  p.m. — "Communication  and  Information 
for  World  Action" 
Presiding:  Hamld  Mowlana,  Director,  In- 
ternational Communications  Program,  The 
American  University.  Peter  Hendry,  Informa- 
tion OfBcer,  PAO/UN.  Oris  V.  Wells,  Consult- 
ant. Ford  Foundation,  Former  Deputy  Di- 
rector-General, PAO-UN,  Walter  Wilcox, 
Visiting  Professor,  Agricultural  Economics, 
Michigan  State  University,  Glynn  Wood.  As- 
sociate Professor,  School  of  Government  and 
Public  Administration,  The  American  Uni- 
versity 

4:30  p.m. — "Special  Problems  of  South  Sea" 
Presiding:  C.  Herbert  Rees,  Director,  South 
Asian  Affairs,  UJ3.  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Basil  Q.  Kavalsky.  Senior  Econ- 
omist. South  Asian  Affalm,  World  Bank.  A. 
M.  Nunil  Islam.  Plrst  Secretary,  Economic 
Affairs,  Embassy  of  Bangladesh.  Surjlt  Man- 
Blngh,  Professorial  Lecturer,  The  American 
University. 

4:45  p.m. — Special  Presentation:  "Use  of  a 
Computer-Based  Planning  and  Decision - 
Making  Tool  for  the  Analysis  of  World 
Pood  FYoblems" 

Speaker:  John  M.  Richardson,  Jr..  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Systems,  Science  and  EM- 
rector.  Systems  Research  Center,  Comput- 
ing Laboratory.  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

To  Nourish   HuMANrrT 

PART     l;      THE     WORLD     PERSPECXrvE 

i4  i4n  overview 
The  world  Is  facing  a  food  crisis.  This  is 
the  consensus  today  among  international 
agricultural,  economic,  nutrition,  and  devel- 
opment assistance  exrperte.  And  n  is  the  rea- 
son why  more  than  120  member  countries  of 
the  United  Nations  will  meet  In  Rome  &-I6 
November  for  a  World  Pood  Conference. 
Why  a  Crisis? 
Dr.  Lester  R,  Brown,  Senior  Pellow  of 
the  Overseas  Development  CouncU  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  points  out  that  while  the  de- 
mand for  food  has  grown  steadily  as  a  result 
of  population  growth  and  rising  affluence, 
food  production  has  been  hard  pressed  to 
keep  pace.  The  margin  between  food  produc- 
tion and  population  growth  narrowed  dur- 
ing the  1960e  and  in  recent  years  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  have  slowed  mcreases  in 
food  producjtlon  or  even  caused  a  decline  in 
total  production,  as  occurred  In  1972.  The  re- 
sulting defldt  of  58  million  tons  of  grain  In 
1972  was  covered  from  food  reserves,  largely 
held  in  the  United  States.  But  these  stock- 
piles have  now  been  greatly  depleted,  mean- 
ing that  the  world  can  no  longer  be  assured 
of  adequate  food  supplies  to  feed  everyone 
without  being  dependent  on  each  year's 
weather. 

Yel;  the  world  demand  for  food  and  feed 
grains  is  presently  growing  at  26  million  tons 
a  year  and  recent  estimates  by  a  preparatory 
meeting  for  the  World  Pood  Conference  Indi- 
cate that  by  1986  the  world  could  be  con- 
fronted with  the  need  to  produce  an  addi- 
tional 86-100  million  tons  of  grain  annually. 
The  Threat  to  Humanity 
In  human  terms,  food  shortages  threaten 
millions  of  the  world's  population  with  mal- 
nutrition, some  even  with  starvation.  Ambas- 
sador Howard  R.  Cottam,  former  North  Amer- 
ican Representative  of  the  U.N.  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  cites  PAO  studies 
which  Indioste  that  there  are  more  malnour- 
ished people  In  the  world  now  tlian  ever  be- 
fore, as  many  as  500  mUlion  persons.  Dr. 
Brown  notes  that  higher  food  costs  which  re- 
sult from  shortages  are  particularly  critical 
for  the  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  less 
developed  countries  who  must  spend  most  of 


their  income  on  food.  There  is  no  way  that 
they  can  adjust  to  the  higher  food  prices,  he 
asserts,  pointing  to  a  new  trend  of  rising 
death  rates  in  as  many  as  20  countries  as  a 
result. 

The  effects  of  food  shortages,  however,  are 
not  restricted  to  the  developing  countries 
alone  for  the  present  world  food  crisis  Is 
also  reflected  in  escalating  food  prices  and 
higher  rates  of  inflation  in  the  developed 
countries. 

Contributing  Causes 
The  basic  resources  needed  for  food  pro- 
duction— land,  water,  energy,  fertilizer,  pesti- 
cides— are  not  abundant.  Dr.  Brown  em- 
phasizes that  "since  1950  most  of  the  in- 
creases in  world  food  production  have  come 
from  Intensifying  cultivation  on  existing 
land  areas."  Water  is  in  short  supply,  and 
It  "may  be  the  major  constraint  on  food 
production  in  the  future."  WhUe  U.S.  motor- 
ists fretted  in  line  waiting  to  fill  up  their 
automobiles  at  gas  stations  last  year,  farm- 
ers in  India  also  had  to  take  their  turn  In 
long  lines,  but  the  fuel  they  waited  for, 
sometimes  In  vain,  was  for  their  tut>ewell 
pumps  to  Irrigate  their  crops.  In  addition, 
shortages  of  fertilizer,  partly  the  result  of 
high  petroleum  prices,  "contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  a  shortfall  in  Asia's 
food  production  this  year,"  says  Dr.  Brown. 
Roy  I.  Jackson,  Deputy  Director-General 
of  the  FAO.  also  warns  that  "the  world  short- 
age of  pesticides  next  year  may  be  20  to  30 
percent  of  demand." 

Changes  In  government  policies  have  af- 
fected the  world  food  situation  as  well.  Crop 
shortfalls  in  1972  In  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
example,  led  to  their  massive  purchases  of 
grain  in  the  International  market,  a  depar- 
ture from  their  past  policy  of  belt  tightening 
in  short  years.  In  the  United  States,  agricul- 
tural policies  which  had  permitted  the  build- 
up of  large  grain  reserves  have  been  revised 
in  recent  years  to  draw  down  these  stock- 
piles. 

The  other  side  of  the  world  food  supply 
and  demand  situation  is  population  growth 
WUllam  H.  Draper,  a  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
World  Population  Conference  at  Bucharest 
in  August  this  year,  points  out  that  no  long 
term  solution  to  the  world  food  problem  is 
possible  without  progress  in  limiting  popu- 
lation growth.  Population  problems,  espe- 
cially m  the  less  developed  countries,  are 
compounded  by  a  world  food  situation  in 
which  "the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia are  the  only  major  exporters  of  food." 
He  adds:  "We  can't  feed  the  world— the 
only  answer  Is  for  every  country  that  has  a 
food  deficit  to  produce  more  food."  Progress 
is  being  made  on  the  population  front,  how- 
ever, as  evidenced  by  the  success  of  popula- 
tion programs  in  a  numl>er  of  countries 
(Venezuela,  BrazU  Mexico)  and  the  affirma- 
tive nature  of  the  World  Population  Con- 
ference's Plan  of  Action — "a  tremendous  im- 
provement over  the  past  considering  that  20 
years  ago  no  government  was  doing  anything 
about  population." 

Dr.  Brown  also  warns  that  past  popula- 
tion growth  trends  will  have  to  be  changed 
and  he  stresses  the  need  to  "put  on  the 
demographic  brakes."  However,  "we  will  not 
know  what  we  can  do  to  slow  population 
growth  until  we  try.  and  most  governments 
haven't  tried."  He  suggests  that  expansion  of 
family  planning  services  and  reshaped  eco- 
nomic and  social  policies  which  would  en- 
courage smaller  family  sizes  should  be 
priority  objectives. 

Countermeasures 
The  World  Pood  Conference  will  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  problems  of  1)  In- 
creasing food  production,  especially  In  the 
developing  countries:  2)  improving  nutri- 
tional levels;  and  3)  providing  food  security 
for  people  everywhere. 


Roy  j£w:kson  estimates  that  the  develop- 
ing countries  will  need  to  improve  their 
current  rate  of  increase  in  food  production 
of  2.6  percent  a  year  to  3.6  percent  a  vear 
over  the  next  12  years  if  they  are  to  meet 
the  greater  demand  for  food  created  by  addi- 
tional population  and  rising  afTluei.ce  The 
higher  rate  of  Increase  in  food  production 
would  require  greater  availability  of  agri- 
cultural Inputs,  more  intensive  research,  bet- 
ter Integrated  programs  of  rural  develop- 
ment, and  "vastly  increased  investment  In 
all  aspects  of  agricultural  development  " 
Among  the  agricultural  inputs  most  urgently 
needed  at  presein  are  fertilizer  and  pestl'- 
cldes.  Increasing  agricultural  production 
alone,  however,  will  not  suffice  to  overcome 
nutritional  problems.  Mr  Jackson  points  out, 
since  efforts  will  also  have  to  be  made  to 
achieve  more  equitable  distribution  of  food, 
especially  among  disadvantaged  and  vulner- 
able groups. 

Insuring  world  food  securltv  wUl  require 
food  reserves,  probably  in  the  form  of  na- 
tionally-held stockpues.  .An  international 
system  of  food  reserves  would  assure  all 
countries  that  they  can  meet  emergency 
needs,  would  help  guarantee  the  availability 
of  food  supplies  on  either  commercial  or  con- 
cessional terms,  and  would  promote  stabU- 
Ity  in  world  food  trade  and  market  rela- 
tionships 

Mr.  Jackson  cites  "four  practical  steps 
which  can  lead  toward  the  realization  of  a 
system  of  world  food  security  "  These  Include 
a  worldwide  information  and  earlv  warning 
system  on  weather  and  food  production,  a 
coordinated  system  of  national  stock  policies, 
an  International  policy  that  would  earmark 
emergency  food  stocks  for  disaster  needs,  and 
a  predictable,  continuing  basis  for  food  aid. 
which  will  be  necessary  to  support  nutri- 
tional programs  in  ptwticular. 
Who  Contributes? 
Without  international  cooperation  there 
can  be  no  solution  to  the  world  food  crisis 
Noting  the  "Interdependence  of  all  countries 
In  the  world  In  the  face  of  scarcities,"  Dr 
Brown  asserts:  "We  can  no  longer  seek  na- 
tional solutions  to  food,  population,  or  re- 
source scarcity  problems  "  Roy  Jackson  points 
out  that  any  world  food  securltv  svstem  will 
require  the  cooperation  of  ail  countries  "The 
cost  of  food  aid,"  he  adds,  "should  be  equita- 
bly shared  between  food  exporting  and  other 
high  Income  countries." 

The  developing  countries  will  require  as- 
sistance In  their  efforts  to  accelerate  food 
production  The  required  Investment  In  agri- 
culture alone  may  be  as  high  as  $5  billion 
annually,  an  amount.  Mr  Jackson  notes,  that 
is  "double  the  foreseeable  funding  from  the 
traditional  sources." 

B  Population  growth  and  food  needs 
In  looking  at  world  food  needs  demand 
Is  the  other  side  of  the  equation  If  we  reduce 
the  rate  of  increase  In  population,  point*  out 
Philander  T  Claxton,  Jr  Special  Assistant 
for  Population  to  the  Secretary  of  State  we 
reduce  the  rate  of  demand  He  believes  the 
World  Population  Conference  was  a  step  in 
that  direction  While  It  may  not  have 
achieved  all  that  some  hoped,  it  caused  more 
countries  to  review  their  population  policies 
than  ever  before  Brazil,  for  example,  estab- 
lished a  population  policy  for  the  first  time 
Overrapld  population  growth  Is  one  of  the 
cohorts  of  four  destructive  forces  likely  to 
lead  to  world  disaster  (the  others  being  nu- 
clear weapon  spread,  envlronmentai  stress 
and  science  and  technology)  Dr  Charles 
Cargille.  President  of  the  World  Population 
Society,  cites  this  gloomy  view  of  Hellbruner 
to  underscore  the  relat;o;iship  between  popu- 
lation growth  and  food   needs 

Dr  Conrad  Taueber.  Director  of  the  Popu- 
lation Research  Center  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, sketches  a  well-known  picture  tak- 
ing  1950   as   the   turning   point    Smce   then 
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population  has  doubled,  it  is  projected  to 
double  again  la  35  years.  The  developing 
countries  with  70  percent  of  the  population 
are  estimated  to  grow  at  2.1  percent  a  year 
and  the  developed  countries  at  one  percent. 
Continued  growth  Is  Insure*  by  the  demo- 
graphic Inertia"  of  the  45  p*cent  of  existing 
population  under  15,  with  3#0  million  reach- 
ing productive  and  repro<%ictlve  ages  for 
every  100  million  leaving  thfc  labor  force. 

How  to  Define  the  Population   Problem 

Although  not  just  a  mafter  of  numbers, 
the  very  prospect  of  another  world  on  top 
of  the  present  one  In  35  years  states  the 
global  problem.  Dr.  Phyllis  flotrow.  Director 
of  the  George  Washington  fTnlverslty  Popu- 
lation Information  Center,  (joints  out.  But, 
the  problem  Is  peculiar  t«  each  country. 
The  key  is  not  numbers,  safs  Dr.  S  R.  Sen. 
India's  E.Kecutlve  Director  at  the  World  Bank, 
but  the  Impact  of  population  on  production, 
on  consumption,  on  the  qu|illty  of  life.  Dr. 
Plotrow  points  out  that  the  fopulatlon  prob- 
lem Is  an  Iceberg,  only  the  tip  of  which  Is 
dlscernliJle  as  such.  It  Is  Jmore  visible  as 
a  food  problem,  or  distribution  problem.  Yet 
It  underlies  all  others  and  the  ship  of  the 
world  may  be  the  Titanic. 
Prospects  for  Population  Ofowth  Reduction 
Uncertain 

Will  it  Indeed  take  thai  disaster  of  75 
millions  of  deaths  from  st.4-\atian  to  bring 
about  a  populatton-f<xxl  balance,  as  one  ob- 
server has  suggested,  querfcs  Dr.  Taueber? 
Whether  the  demographic  inertia  can  be 
overcome  and  the  growth  i-ate  reduced  In 
time  depends  on  whether  ODunlrles  see  the 
problem  as  relevant  and  a<'tlon  as  both 
urgent  and  feasible.  In  Dr.  Botrows  opln.on. 
In  her  view  it  was  disturWng  that  at  the 
World  Population  Confereii*e  many  did  not 
see  the  relevance  of  the  growth  rate  to  other 
problems  or  action  to  redftce  that  rate  as 
likely  to  be  effective. 

The  U.N,  World  Population  Conference 

After  long  and  Intensive^  debate  the  po- 
litical representatives  of  ISS'jiatlons  adopted 
the  Population  Plan  of  Actjon  by  acclama- 
tion. Philander  T  Claxton,  Jr.,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  ptate  for  Popu- 
lation, reports  that  the  Cosperence  did  not 
achieve  all  that  the  United  $tates  delegation 
wanted,  but  it  could  be  c^sldered  a  sig- 
nificant achievement. 

A  live  pronged  attack,  jfioiuited  by  Al- 
geria (with  other  African  iations),  Argen- 
tina (and  other  South  Anafcrlcan  nations), 
Eastern  Europe,  China,  an^  the  Holy  See, 
expressed  a  preference  for  strengthening  the 
concepts  of  social  and  econo^ilc  development 
as  related  to  population  rather  than  empha- 
sizing family  planning.  j 

The  135  nations  attending  the  Conference 
agreed  to  expand  and  deepeh  their  capacity 
to  deal  with  population  pro?jems  within  the 
context  of  economic  and  social  development. 
The  sovereign  right  of  nations  to  set  their 
own  policy  on  population  w|«  stressed.  The 
clearest  statement  yet  of  the  fight  of  the  peo- 
ple to  decide  number  and  ipaclng  of  their 
children  was  made  together: with  the  state- 
ment that  child  bearers  also  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  community.        .< 

C.   Nutritional  fctctoTs 

Malnutrition  is  a  problecft  of  substantial 
pK^wrtlons  with  significant- and  wide-rang- 
ing developmental  consequences.  Dr  Kan- 
dlah  Kanagaratnam,  Director,  Population 
and  Nutrition  Depnrtmeit  of  the  World 
Bank  points  out  that  nutritional  deficien- 
cies affect  not  only  mortality  and  morbidity 
but  cause  under-utilizatlon  ^f  education  op- 
portunities and  reduced  protluctivity  of  the 
working  population.  Yet  only  about  $20  mil- 
lion a  year  is  spent  on  nutrition  research  and 
education  directly 

Dr.  Kanagaratnam  reports  that  In  Latin 
America  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion Identified  malnutrltloa  as  a  primary  or 


contributory  cause  in  57  percent  of  all  deaths 
In  1-4  year  oldg.  PAO  estimates  that  as  many 
as  30  percent  of  pre-school  age  children  In 
developing  countries  sufTer  from  second  and 
third  degree  malnutrition  (below  75  percent 
and  60  percent  respectively  of  standard  body 
weight  per  age) .  An  additional  40-45  percent 
of  the  children  have  first  degree  malnutrition 
(76-90  percent  of  the  norm)  In  many  coun- 
tries pregnant  and  lactating  mothers  and 
young  children  are  the  most  vulnerable  to 
nutrition  deficiencies. 

Better  nutrition  In  developing  countries, 
says  Dr.  Kanagaratnam,  could  have  four  fa- 
vorable effects: 

a)  Investment  In  education  would  be  en- 
hanced If  school  age  children  were  better 
nourished  and  more  capable  of  learning. 

b)  The  reduction  of  high  infant  mortality 
rates  In  many  countries  could  enhance  In- 
terest In  family  planning.  If  couples  could  be 
assured  that  their  present  children  would 
survive,  they  might  be  more  willing  to  con- 
sider family  planning. 

c)  Adequate  nutrition  In  many  areas 
would  Increase  labor  productivity. 

d)  Nutrition  programs  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  addressed  to  large  groups  of  peo- 
ple can  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  health, 
wealth  and  opportunity  for  low  Income 
groups. 

Dr.  Kanagaratnam  cited  the  experience  of 
the  World  Bank  which  links  agricultural 
and  world  development  programs  to  im- 
provements In  health  services,  nutrition,  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  other  areas.  To 
approximately  one-half  billion  undernour- 
Lshed  people  In  the  world  today,  another  250 
million  people  will  be  added  by  1985  If  cur- 
rent rates  of  population  growth  and  con- 
sumption are  continued. 

If  the  world  Is  short  of  food  and  getting 
shorter,  it  makes  sen.se  to  Increase  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  cheapest  source  of  calories,  not  be- 
cause we  can  Uve  solely  on  calories,  but  be- 
cause we  cannot  live  without  sufficient 
calorle.s. 

A  generation  ago  when  protein  malnutri- 
tion In  the  form  of  kwashiorkor  began  to 
make  news,  most  nutritionists  and  world 
food  planners  thought  Increased  protein 
supply  was  the  key  to  world  nutrition  prob- 
lems. But  it  Is  now  recognized  that  If  cal- 
ories In  a  diet  are  deficient,  much  protein 
consumed  Is  diverted  for  energy  purposes. 
Recently  nutritionists  have  begun  using  the 
term  "protein-calorie  deficiency",  and  more 
recently,  have  turned  It  around  to  "calorie- 
protein  deficiency",  emphasizing  the  prime 
Importance  of  calories. 

A  role  for  sugar 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stare,  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Nutrition.  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health,  believes  that  sugar  Is  the  most 
efficient  sovirce  of  calories  in  terms  of  land 
use.  and  even  though  its  price  has  Increased, 
it  reiiialn:s  the  least  expensl\e  source  of  cal- 
ories. Dr  Stare  argues  that  one  acre  of  fertUe 
land  can  prodvice  approximately  7  million 
calories  If  planted  in  sugar  cane  or  beets. 
2  3  million  calories  In  potatoes,  1.1  calories 
In  wheat  or  com,  and  only  60.000  calories  in 
beef. 

Typical  American  diets  average  45  percent 
of  total  calories  from  carbohydrates,  40  per- 
cent from  fat  and  15  percent  from  protein 
In  most  of  the  developing  areas  of  the  world 
the  percentage  of  calories  from  carbohydrates 
Is  much  higher.  In  some  cases  as  high  as  90 
percent  with  fat  and  protein  obviously  being 
very  low.  But  the  really  big  hazard  Is  an  in- 
adequate total  calorie  intake  In  much  of  the 
developing  world. 

Dr.  Stare  acknowledges  that  sugar  does 
not  contribute  minerals,  vitamins  and  pro- 
tein to  the  diet  But  he  sugfgests  It  might  be 
worthwhile  Investigating  the  possibilities  of 
fortifying  sugar  with  some  of  the  essential 
nutrients  available  from  cbeap  sources.  For 


example.  In  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica,  sugar 
has  been  fortified  with  Vitamin  A. 

The  chemist.  Dr.  Stare  argues,  can  Improve 
certain  basic  foods  nutritionally  at  far  leas 
cost  than  the  farmer  can  provide  other 
foods  to  lessen  nutritional  deficiencies.  Per- 
haps most  Importantly,  with  fortification, 
food  habits  do  not  have  to  be  changed.  And 
this  avoids  a  very  difficult  and  time-consum- 
ing task. 

Dr.  Stare  concedes  that  non-nutrltlonlsts. 
consumer  activists,  most  dentists,  and  some 
physicians  object  to  the  singling  out  of 
sugar  as  a  cheap,  efficient  source  of  calories. 
But  he  believes  there  Is  no  compelling  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  sugar  has  negative 
health  effects. 

Sugar  Is  not  the  only  Important  element 
In  the  food  scene  to  come  under  at- 
tack recently.  Pesticides  and  food  additives 
have  also  suffered  attacks.  As  Dr.  Stare  points 
out,  the  World  Plan  of  Action,  adopted  at 
the  Bucharest  Conference  on  World  Popula- 
tion mentioned  not  one  word  about  the  im- 
portance of  pesticides  and  food  additives  in 
expanding  food  production.  He  feels  we  can- 
not feed  our  world  without  the  responsible 
use  of  pesticides  and  many  food  additives, 
and  he  wonders  whether  the  World  Pood 
Conference  will  have  the  "Intelligence  and 
the  courage"  to  mention  the  Importance  of 
sugar  as  the  most  efBclent  source  of  calories 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  pesticides  and 
food  additives  In  feeding  the  world. 

Dr.  Martin  Forman,  Director,  Office  of  Nu- 
trition, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, discussed  the  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
posal. He  said  that  the  basic  question  In 
examining  any  proposal  to  deal  with  the 
world's  calorte/proteln  deficiency  Is  whether 
the  proposal  Is  feasible.  He  believes  that  the 
feasibility  of  Dr.  Stare's  proposal  rests  on 
the  basic  questions:  Can  we  Increase  the  iise 
of  sugar  with  the  Intended  effect  of  Increas- 
ing the  caloric  Intake  of  those  who  need 
more  calories?  Would  the  price  of  sugar 
enable  those  who  need  the  calories  to  buy  It? 
Would  those  with  calorie/ protein  deficiencies 
Increase  their  Intake  of  sugar  but  decrease 
their  consumption  of  Items  with  vitamins 
and  minerals?  Will  it  be  possible  to  modify 
eating  behavior  to  the  extent  that  there  Is  a 
shift  to  Increased  sugar  consumption? 

There  would  be  a  need  In  any  program  to 
taUor  the  recommendations  to  the  local  peo- 
ple and  their  conditions.  Dr.  Forman  com- 
ments. In  some  situations  It  might  be  de- 
sirable and  feasible  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  sugEW  consumed;  this  seems  only  true 
where  people  can  grow  more  sugar  or  Import 
sugar  at  a  low  price. 

D.  Potential  for  increased  production  in 
developing  countries 

The  world  demand  for  food  Is  Increasing 
rapidly  with  the  growth  of  populations  and 
Incomes  according  to  James  Grant,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Overseas  Development  Council. 
The  annual  Increments  In  demand  are  cur- 
rently about  seven  times  what  they  were  In 
1900  and  will  reach  300  million  tons  by  1985. 
Population  growth  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries is  a'bout  2.5  percent  a  year  (compared 
to  0.5  percent  in  industrial  countries),  and 
with  the  projected  Increase  In  incomes  their 
demand  for  food  will  grow  by  an  estimated 
3  6  percent  a  year  over  the  next  decade.  How- 
ever. FAO's  projection  for  Increase  In  their 
production  over  1975-85,  based  on  past 
trends.  Is  only  2.6  percent  a  year.  This  would 
leave  an  annual  deficit  of  85  million  tons  by 
1985.  five  times  the  current  level;  at  $200  per 
ton.  this  would  cost  817  billion  per  year  for 
Imports — a  nearly  Impossible  burden. 

The  Industrial  countries  have  the  resource 
capability  for  producing  that  86  million  ton 
export  surplus,  but  at  a  mounting  cost  due 
to  Increasing  technical  Inputs;  If  they  did 
this,  the  817  billion  plus  in  Incomes  would 
go  to  their  farmers,  not  to  those  of  poor 
countries.  A  far  better  solution  mmld  be 
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to  accelerate  food  production  In  the  devel- 
oping countries,  at  lower  input  cost.  Given 
the  low  yields  in  these  countries,  accelera- 
tion should  be  possible  using  known 
methods  not  yet  widely  enough  practiced. 
For  example,  the  U.S.  currently  produces 
some  2.5  times  the  food  produced  in  India  on 
ab  nit  the  same  land  area.  In  Japan.  Taiwan 
and  South  Korea,  land  productivities  are 
much  higher  than  in  the  UJ3.;  where  land 
rather  than  manpower  is  the  scarce  factor, 
this  kind  of  efficiency  needs  emphasis. 
The  Urgency  of  the  Fertilizer  Situation 

At  the  present  state  of  agricultural  tech- 
nology, says  Roy  Jackson,  no  single  element 
Is  more  critical  to  Increased  food  production 
than  chemical  fertilizers.  Their  increased 
use.  especially  with  new.  fertilizer-respon- 
sive varieties  of  wheat  and  rice,  has  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  Improved  agricul- 
tural productivity  achieved  recently  in  de- 
veloping countries.  E\'en  at  prices  three  to 
four  times  the  admittedly  low  levels  of  1971, 
world  supply  is  markedly  less  than  world 
demand  and  this  shortage  has  become  a 
major  impediment  to  increasing  food  pro- 
duction in  many  developing  countries. 
Land  Settlement  and  Water  Resources 

Some  700  million  people  are  novi-  eating 
enough  to  stay  alive  and  reproduce,  but  not 
to  work  very  productively.  Shahid  Javed 
Burki  of  the  World  Bank  points  out.  This 
group  Is  increasing  by  about  3  percent  a 
year;  much  of  It  Is  concentrated  in  India. 
Pakistan,  Bangladesh  and  Indonesia,  where 
land  and  fresh  water  resources  cannot  be 
expanded  very  much  further.  There  are  land 
settlement  and  water  resource  capacities  In 
the  developing  world,  but  the  bulk  of  these 
are  in  Africa  or  Latin  America:  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  present  the  massive,  urgent 
problems  for  the  long  run. 

The  impact  of  droughts,  floods,  etc.  in 
1972  produced  the  first  decrease  In  world 
food  output  in  20  years  and  aroused  wide- 
spread concern.  Bad  weather  coincided  with 
a  fertilizer  shortage  resulting  from  a  cyclical 
lag  in  Investment  (over-bulldlng  of  capacity 
in  the  late  1960s  had  driven  down  prices) 
which  is  now  betog  remedied.  The  low  prob- 
ability of  all  these  adverse  factors  recurring 
in  the  same  year  has  led  some  to  advocate  a 
crash  program  of  aid  to  overcome  a  pre- 
sumably temporary  food  crisis;  but  the  long 
run  factors  will  not  go  away,  and  short  run 
food  relief  is  no  solution.  Productivity  in 
South-Southeast  Asia  must  be  raised  and 
birth  rates  reduced;  the  former  can  con- 
tribute to  the  latter.  Since  about  half  the  700 
million  are  small  landowners,  and  one  third 
are  tenants  or  sharecroppers,  some  80  percent 
can  be  helped  by  Improved  technology.  The 
largest  obstacle  Is  not  technical  but  insti- 
tutional: land  reforms  are  resisted  in  coun- 
tries where  large  landowners  and  agribusi- 
ness Interests  are  strong;  even  where  it  oc- 
curs, poor  farmers  lack  access  to  technology 
and  credit. 

Agriculttiral  Research  a  Key 

Agricultural  research  Is  a  key  ingredient 
for  production  increase,  but  until  recently 
almost  all  of  It  was  done  In  and  for  the  tem- 
perate zones,  says  Guy  B«ard,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID) .  Applications 
to  tropical  or  arid  zones,  where  most  develop- 
ing countries'  peoples  liv»,  were  limited  be- 
cause crops  and  problems  are  different.  In- 
vestments in  research  are  profitable,  as  has 
been  abundantly  demonstrated. 

Since  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  began  its 
studies  In  Mexico  In  the  18408,  new  research 
Institutions  In  developing  areas  have  been 
started  with  an  International  focus  on  Im- 
portant products.  The  International  Bice  Re- 
search Institute  In  the  Philippines  was 
founded  In  1982.  then  the  CIMMYT  for  wheat 
and  com  In  Mexico.  Now  there  are  eight  in- 
stitutions, each  has  become  a  nucleus  for 
networks  of  national  InsUtutlons  In  coun- 


tries where  particular  crops  or  conditions  are 
Important,  so  the  discoveries  can  be  co- 
ordmated  and  then  propagated  as  never  be- 
fore. In  1971  the  World  Bank  and  FAO 
formed  a  Consultative  Group  on  A^lcultural 
Research  which  took  on  responsibility  for 
financing  the  work  of  the  eight  international 
Institutes;  from  support  of  $17  million  in 
1971,  the  total  has  grown  to  $30  million  this 
year  and  may  be  over  $40  million  In  1975. 
AID  supplies  about  25  percent  of  this  sup- 
port. The  result  has  been  a  major  increase 
in  scientific  attention  to  the  right  problems 
for  developing  areas,  not  only  Improved  seeds 
but  fortification  (e.g.  lysine  In  corn) .  drought 
resistance,  livestock,  tropical  soils,  and 
others. 

Seafood  a  Major  Resource 

Food  from  the  sea  Is  a  major  resource  with 
a  large  potential  for  further  Increase, 
Burdlck  H.  Brlttln  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment told  the  symposium.  The  world  fish 
catch  rose  from  20  million  tons  In  1950  to 
over  60  million;  recently  the  total  has 
dropped,  largely  because  of  migration  of  the 
Peruvian  anchoveta  (they  seem  now  to  be 
returning) .  However,  the  developed  countries 
get  most  of  It.  Most  developing  countries 
have  plans  for  fishery  development,  but  they 
lack  technology,  or  sometimes  people  don't 
like  to  go  to  sea,  or  fish  may  be  an  un- 
popular food.  Fish  concentrations  in  the 
ocean  vary  widely:  for  example,  on  the  west 
side  of  Africa  fish  are  abundant  off  Angola 
and  to  the  south;  scarce  -rom  Zaire  up  to 
Sierra  Leone  but  plentiful  off  northern 
Africa.  Ghanaian  and  Senegalese  fishermen 
go  long  distances  to  find  their  catches. 

At  the  1974  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  in 
Caracas,  the  idea  of  a  200  mile  zone  offshore 
for  national  control  of  economic  resources 
has  bem  gaining  strength  among  coastal 
countries,  especially  m  view  of  undersea  oil. 
This  would  help  some  countries  but  would 
be  disastrous  for  those  such  as  Ghana  or 
Senegal.  Argentina,  with  abundant  fish  and 
a  long  coastline,  has  long  claimed  a  200  mUe 
zone  but  does  very  little  fishing.  Any  Inter- 
national regime  to  help  food  supplies  should: 
1.  Apply  strict  conservation  rules;  but  2. 
Harvesting  ought  to  be  encoiu*aged,  not  in- 
hibited, for  the  benefit  of  non-coastal  popu- 
lations. 

Re-thlnklng  Investment  Priorities 

Montague  Yudelman,  Director  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Development  of  the  World  Bank, 
cites  the  evolution  of  thinking  in  his  or- 
ganization which  has  taken  the  foUovtlng 
directions: 

1.  While  transport,  power  and  Industry 
used  to  have  priority,  lending  for  agrlcul- 
tiu-e  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  sector  and 
is  now  almost  one  third  of  the  Bank  total. 

2.  Agricultural  lending  first  concentrated 
on  irrigation  projects,  but  these  are  down  to 
40  percent;  credit,  marketing,  and  techni- 
cal assistance  have  Increased. 

3.  Instead  of  focusing  on  large  farm  en- 
terprises, the  emphasis  Is  on  reaching  more 
small  farmers  directly  than  by  a  trickle - 
down  process. 

4  The  new  style  of  project,  replacing  the 
large  dam  or  ranch.  Is  to  select  a  target 
group  of  lower  Income  farmers  and  develop 
packages  of  activities  for  them,  trying  to 
reach  large  numbers.  A  reasonable  rate  of 
return  on  Investments,  and  low  costs,  con- 
tinue to  be  emphasized. 

All  this  represents  a  substantial  shift  for 
the  Bank,  which  Is  now  the  largest  inter- 
national donor  to  agriculture.  It  has  taken 
time  to  recognize  that  stnall  farmers  are 
economically  rational,  can  respond  to  incen- 
tives to  adopt  new  methods,  and  can  raise 
yields  In  many  cases  more  efficiently  than 
large  farmers.  Btit  they  are  conservative  in 
taking  risks,  and  delivery  systems  to  reach 
them  are  higher  In  cost.  Low  cost  access  by 
grouping  farmers  Into  organizations  like  co- 
operatives Is  getting  Increased  attention. 


E.  Special  regional  problems 

There  are  common  elements  to  food  pro- 
duction problems  In  all  parts  of  the  world; 
but  each  region  has  its  peculiar  character- 
istics as  well,  determined  by  geography,  cul- 
ture, or  other  considerations.  In  panel  dis- 
cussions the  Symposium  looked  in  some  de- 
tail at  two  selected  regions — South  Asia  and 
the  Sahel — in  order  to  examine  the  appli- 
cability to  specific  of  proposed  general  solu- 
tions, 

£.   (1)    The  Sahel 

The  S&helian  region  is  also  beset  by  com- 
plexities of  population,  growth.  Introduction 
of  commercial  and  scientific  agriculture 
which  competes  with  traditional  subsistence 
agriculture  for  arable  land,  and  social  in- 
stabilities Introduced  through  formation  of 
modern  political  institutions. 

These  factors  says  Norman  H.  MacLeod, 
director  of  the  American  University's 
Drought  Analyses  Laboratory,  have  resulted 
la  removal  of  vegetation  from  very  large 
areas  throughout  West  Africa,  loss  of  soil 
productivity,  deterioration  of  local  climate 
and  substantial  changes  In  surface  water 
characteristics.  MacLeod  argues  for  adjust- 
ment of  livestock  and  crop  management  to 
develop  and  maintain  a  continuous  cover 
of  vegetation  on  the  soU  surface.  He  presents 
the  concept  of  potential  agricultural  zones 
developed  through  discovery  of  those  cli- 
matic, soli  and  plant  factors  which  sustain 
maximum   biological  productivity. 

As  an  example,  he  cites  the  case  of  Niger, 
where  a  wooded  savannah  environment  Is 
being  reconstructed  through  re-introduction 
of  trees  in  millet  fields,  a  recreation  of  the 
original  plant  community,  resulting  In  far 
more  productive  millet  yields. 

The  northern  part  of  Sahel  is  an  area  that 
can  be  used  for  livestock  production  but 
heavy  capital  and  fertilizer  requirements 
may  delay  its  development. 

The  Immediate  Problems  of  Survival 

Over  the  last  two  years  the  United  States 
has  provided  606,000  tons  of  food  despite 
transportation  bottlenecks  which  necessi- 
tate airlifts  of  food  costing  $300  i>er  ton. 
Under  FAO  leadership  the  entire  interna- 
tional community  Is  helping  with  emergency 
food  supplies,  according  to  David  Shear.  US 
AID  director  for  West  Central  Africa.  U£. 
and  five  other  nations  will  soon  assess  the 
prospects  for  1975.  At  present  near  average 
rainfall  in  some  areas  has  Improved  pros- 
pects for  good  crops  of  sorghum  and  millet. 

US  Congress  has  provided  $110,000,000  over 
and  above  its  normal  aid  appropriations 
About  half  of  this  has  been  used  for  emer- 
gency requirements,  le,  rebuilding  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  getting  people  and  herds  to 
survive.  The  other  half  of  U.S  special  as- 
sistance, approximately  $45,000,000,  Is  going 
directly  into  food  production  programs  In 
the  six  states  of  the  Sahel  in  a  three  to  five 
yeftf  time  frame  to  correct  a  chronic  food 
deficit  area  of  the  past  ten  years.  Sheer  esti- 
mates It  will  take  ten  to  15  years  to  fully 
rehabilitate  the  Sahelian  area. 
The  Future  of  Sahel 

In  spite  of  tremendous  relief  effort  says 
C.  Payne  Lucas,  Executive  Director, 
AFRICARE,  there  are  no  operational  long- 
term  programs  of  development  for  the  Sahel. 
The  world  has  raised  its  level  of  awareness 
about  conditions  In  the  Sahel  where  average 
annual  Income  was  $100  per  capita  prior  to 
drought  years.  This  is  an  area  which  has 
tremendous  agricultural  potential  for  food 
production. 

The  tax   base  of  the  Sahel   is  completely 
eroded  to  the  extent  that  the  countries  can- 
not meet  their  payrolls,  much  less  build  an 
infrastructiu^  for  long  term  development. 
International  Community 

The  Internatlontil  community,  including 
Moslem  peoples  from  Arab  countrlei  miist 
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have  a  much  larger  commitment,  especially 
in  midst  of  Inflation  and  »ntlclpated  de- 
pression The  Germans,  Chtnese,  Busalana 
and  Arabs  must  all  become  lafolved.  There  1b 
no  competition  for  the  niin«fc  ol  these  peo- 
ple In  the  Sahel. 

Situation  in  Niger 
Moussa  Doursaye,  First  Secretary,  Nigerian 
Enabassy  in  Washington,  reports  that  cur- 
rently things  look  better  hi  his  country 
thanks  to  rain  and  international  aid.  Last 
April,  Niger  actually  began  a  program  "re- 
turn to  your  villages".  This  was  to  offset 
an  Influx  of  people  into  th«  major  centers 
which  had  rciuUed  In  healtb  and  housing 
problems. 

E.  (2)  South  AHa 
In  spite  of  all  the  empha^.s  being  given 
to  the  necessity  for  liicreasli^  agricultural 
production  the  realistic  prosj^ect  for  South 
Asia  is  for  malnutrition,  fam|ne,  and  star- 
vation for  the  next  decades  i^vleft^  there  Is 
a  massive  flow  of  foods  to  tiese  countries 
front  other  regions  of  the  wond 

South  Asia  now  faces  a  critical  situation 
In  securing  adequate  food  fof  the  next  12 
months  and  for  the  foreseeable  future  In 
cereal  grains  alone  there  Is  ajneed  for  the 
Importation  of  10  million  t^na  annually. 
Bangladesh  Is  on  all  lists  of  the"m(>«»  severe- 
ly affected"  nation.'?  from  the  «nergv -fertil- 
izer-Inflation  problems;  India  ts  faced  with 
widespread  malnutrition;  Sri  litnka — in  spite 
of  emergency  measures- -has  l^rse  shortages, 
and  Pakistan  is  hard  hit  bv  Increa-sed  oil 
costs. 

Priorities  on  Pood  Pr*blem.s 
A.  M.  Nural  Islam.  First  Sefretary  of  the 
Embas.'sy  of  Bangladesh.  rep«irted  that  all 
governments  In  South  Asia  afe  now  forced 
to  give  the  problem  of  adequate  food  supplies 
their  top  priority  This  so  occupies  their 
time  and  energies  that  many  otfier  important 
matters  are  suffering  from  lack  of  atfenlon. 
Foreign  exchange  reserves  wlfch  could  be 
used  to  buy  essential  ingredients  in  the 
development  process  must  no^  be  used  for 
food  Imports,  thereby  slowing  tJown  percep- 
tiblv  the  economic  and  social  pftr)gress  of  the 
region. 

According  to  Herbert  Reea,  tl8  AID'S  Di- 
rector for  South  Asia,  South  Asia  was  for 
manv  years  until  recently  ait  exporter  of 
food  to  the  world  The  sub-continent  is  rich 
in  natural  resources  but  Influenced  to  an 
unu?\ial  degree  by  severe  droughts 
Linkage  of  Food  and  Population 
Historically  the  problem  of  tdeqtiate  food 
for  the  peoples  of  South  Asia  Beemed  to  be 
primarily  one  of  distribution.  Btirpluses  ex- 
isted In  some  aree«  slmultafceoiMly  with 
.■shortages  In  others  Now,  howeter.  there  Is  a 
growing  realization  "of  the  overall  pressure 
of  {jopulatlon  on  exlstlne  and  fotentlal  sup- 
plies of  food  produced  In  the  region.  With 
production  Increasing  at  about 'S  percent  an- 
nually and  population  growUlg  at  a  J'^- 
percent  rate  a  great  deal  of  mifcry  lies  ahead 
for  South  Asia  At  these  rates  f#ur  countries, 
India.  Pakistan.  Bangladesh  aUd  Sr!  Lanka, 
will  require  the  importation  pit  three  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  food  <lu|lng  the  next 
ten  years. 

In  Basil  Kavalsky's  view,  th«  potential  for 
Increasing  the  production  of  tacxl  during  the 
next  decade  is  limited.  Therefore,  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  population  gronrth  is  crucial 
and,  as  a  national  policy,  popiflatlon  control 
programs  must  be  a  central  paft  of  the  strat- 
egy for  each  of  the  South  Aslaii  nations. 
The  Pronpects  for  South  Asia 
The  national  plans  of  th»  countrlee  of 
South  Asia  all  call  for  the  achievement  of 
self-sufHclency  In  food  production  and  the 
total  discontinuation  of  Import".  Meanwhile 
all  spend  unprecedented  amounts  of  foreign 
exchange  earnings  on  imports. 

The  technology  exists  to  proride  adequate 
supplies  of  food  for  South  Ast*  with  Its  nat- 


ural resources.  But  the  governments  have 
not  been  able  effectively  to  educate,  to  or- 
ganize, and  to  Implement  the  use  of  these 
resources. 

India  needs  a  4  percetit  Increase  In  grain 
production  this  year.  This  has  never  been 
done  there,  except  In  the  Punjab.  A  J  per- 
cent Increase  Is  needed  In  Bangladesh  but  is 
unlikely.  The  75  million  people  of  Bangla- 
deah  are  about  90  percent  rural.  Of  these  ru- 
ral Inhabitants  over  80  percent  are  directly 
involved  in  agricultural  production.  Tu'enty- 
two  million  acres  in  the  total  country  of 
54,000  square  mllei  are  In  production.  In 
1970  Bangladesh  needed  2  million  tons  of 
grain  imports  alone.  In  1974  this  need  has 
Increased  to  2.4  million  tons.  Food  grams 
which  formerly  coat  $70  per  ton  now  cost 
9200  per  ton. 

Efforts  To  Achieve  Self-SulBclency 
Nural  Islam  described  the  efforts  Ban- 
gladesh Is  making  to  achieve  self-sufficiency 
in  food  by  1978,  A  flve-year  plan  Involves 
promotion  of  extensive  double-cropping,  ex- 
periments with  new  straln.s  of  grains,  and 
Innovations  In  the  use  of  the  very  large 
water  supply  which  Is  a  feature  of  the  coun- 
try. Instead  of  huge  dams  which  require 
much  capital  and  long-time  delays,  the  na- 
tion Is  developing  small  Irrigation  schemes 
utilizing   available   manpower 

Although  Islam  doesn't  question  the  j>o- 
tentlal  of  self-sufBclency.  he  admits  that 
there  Is  a  special  drawback  to  achieving  in 
the  lack  of  an  Institutional  structure  to 
Implement  plans  for  development.  The 
famous  ComlUa  community  development 
model  offers  some  hope  that  other  communi- 
ties can  begin  to  provide  the  necessary  In- 
stitutions along  these  lines.  But  Instltu- 
tlon-bulldlng  is  a  slow  process  suid  the  goal 
of  self-sufficiency  by  1978  is  a  serious  doubt. 
Sri  Lanka  Emphasizes  Social  Justice 
In  Sri  Lanka  great  emphasis  has  been  put 
on  .social  Justice.  Extraordinary  efforts  have 
been  made  to  Improve  the  lot  of  common 
I>eople,  but  subsidized  public  consumption 
has  severely  strained  the  national  budget, 
TTie  economy  was  already  In  desperate 
straits  before  the  oil  price  Increases  and  the 
recent  price  rises  of  es.sentlal  Imports.  Now 
cutbacks  In  food  supplies  have  reduced  the 
diets  to  low  levels  Sri  Lanka  needs  but 
cannot  afford  to  Import  $25  per  capita  worth 
of  food  grains  this  year. 

F.  Food  reierx-es  and  food  aid 
Dr  Joseph  W.  WUlett  of  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultures  Economic  Research 
Service  emphasizes  that  supply  and  demand 
for  food  do  not  operate  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. The  demand  for  food  supplies  la 
generally  inelastic  because  dleta  to  a  large 
extent  are  habitual,  but  the  supply  of  food 
is  quite  elastic,  as  recent  world  food  supply 
situations  have  demonstrated. 

In  a  national  sense,  the  domestic  demand 
for  food  In  the  United  States  has  shown 
an  upward,  but  steady,  trend.  However,  ex- 
port demand  has  fluctuated  to  a  considerable 
degree,  an  Important  factor  since  the  United 
States  has  not  previously  exercised  export 
controls  over  food.  Because  of  this,  and  the 
fact  that  In  International  trade  food  stocks 
and  prices  act  as  shock  absorbers  for  changes 
m  the  food  situation,  the  United  States 
has  been  the  leading  shock  absorber  for  such 
changes  in  the  past.  Today,  however,  the 
United  States  lacks  the  "shock  absorbing" 
reserves  that  It  formerly  held. 

Who  shotild  hold  stocks? 
Dr.  Fred  R  Sandersen  of  the  Brookings  In- 
-stitutlon,  also  points  to  the  United  States, 
along  with  Canada,  as  the  countries  which 
helped  maintain  the  stability  of  world  grain 
prices  In  the  1960b  by  holding  stocks  ade- 
quate to  meet  world  grain  shortfalls.  But  he 
adds;  "Now  we  have  gotten  ourselves  Into 
a  bad  situation  and  the  question  is  'How  did 
we  (fet  ourselves  Into  this  predicament?'." 
In  the  United  States,  he  says,  we  have  "run 


our  stocks  down  to  a  dangerously  low  level" 
becau.se  of  "a  disastrous  smgle-mlndedness 
to  get  government  out  of  the  food  business." 
This  effort  has  been  "all  too  successful  and 
It  threatens  to  "dry  up  the  flow  of  food  aid  " 
-Moreover,  "the  boost  to  Inflation  Is  an  effect 
which  will  probably  be  permanent,  even  if 
farm  prices  fall." 

Clayton  Yeutter  agrees  that  world  food 
reserves  are  essential;  the  question  is  how 
big  they  should  be  and  who  should  hold 
them.  He  believes  that  reFerves  usually  hold 
down  farm  prices,  especially  where  they  are 
held  by  governments  who  tend  to  build  re- 
serves too  quickly  and  too  large,  and  let  them 
loose  the  same  way.  Each  nation,  however, 
must  choose  the  system  best  for  It.  says 
Yeutter. 

Dr.  WlUett  and  Dr.  Sandersen  agree  that 
unless  food  stocks  can  be  built  up  again, 
the  world  will  be  dependent  upon  each  year's 
crop.  Yet  the  world  must  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  a  situation  In  which  there  would  be 
simultaneous  or  successive  crop  failures  in 
the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Dr.  Sandersen  points  out.  He  adds 
that  another  factor  in  the  present  world 
fo<xl  situation  Is  that  there  is  now  "greater 
resistance  to  belt  tlghtenhig  In  both  the 
affluent    and    the    poor    countries." 

Advantages  of  world  reserve  cited 
Commercial  holdings  of  national  food 
stocks  would  be  unrealistic.  Dr.  Sandersen 
believes,  because  the  cost  woidd  be  pro- 
hibitive and  some  government  control  over 
the  stocks  would  still  be  required.  An  Inter- 
national food  reserve  system  with  national- 
ly  held  stocks  would  have  to  operate  under 
strict  criteria  for  the  release  of  food  reserves. 
He  suggests  that  stocks  would  not  be  released 
until  ( 1 )  world  food  prices  became  abnor- 
mally high,  or  (2)  crisis  conditions  existed, 
such  as  those  In  India  during  the  mid-1960s. 
The  advantages  of  such  world  reserves  would 
include  promoting  the  stability  of  world 
markets,  rather  than  Interfering  with  nor- 
mal market  operations  Moreover,  the  re- 
ser^•es  would  help  to  reassure  food  Importing 
countries  that  grain  would  be  available  Id 
short  years  and  the  system  would  also  give 
a  measure  of  stability  to  food  aid  programs, 
ProfesBor  JUmnye  8.  Hillman  of  the  Unl- 
veralty  of  Arizona  agrees  that  an  Interna- 
tional food  reserve  system  Is  needed  to  meet 
world  food  emergencies,  such  as  thoae  caused 
by  disasters  or  by  food  production  shortfalls. 
Several  key  Issuea  must  be  worked  out,  how- 
ever, before  such  a  system  can  operate  and 
these  relate  largely  to  who  would  control 
reserve  stocks,  how  these  stocks  would  be  ac- 
quired, and  at  what  price  on  the  commerdal 
level  they  would  be  released. 

G.  Food  information  systems 
Food  Intelligence  Is  more  Important  than 
statistics  because  It  can  take  ten  years  to 
produce  final  statistics.  Oris  Wells,  Consult- 
ant, Ford  Foundation  and  Former  Deputy 
Dlrector-Oeneral  FAO/UN  points  out.  Im- 
proving statistical  reporting  should  be  the 
work  of  national  governments  and  Interna- 
tional organizations  and  Wells  hopes  that 
pressure  will  be  put  on  nations  attending  the 
World  Food  Conference  to  Improve  both  the 
promptness  and  objectivity  In  the  food 
statistics  delivery  system. 

Wells  cays  there  are  no  problems  In  trans- 
mitting data — there  are  sophisticated  tech- 
nical means  for  this.  The  problem  lies  in 
each  Individual  country's  gathering  system 
or  the  control  of  the  data.  "Tou  must  assume 
you  wont  get  all  the  data  needed  from  cer- 
tain countries,"  he  says.  "There  have  been 
more  mistakes  In  analysis  of  data  than  in  the 
veracity  of  the  data  In  1872,  1978  and  proba- 
bly In  1974."  He  believes  decisions  on  food 
production  in  the  developing  wcn-ld  should 
come  not  from  the  big  powers  but  from  the 
developing  nations  themselves.  These  are 
decisions  on  the  national  level,  not  the  inter- 
national level,  he  streases. 
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Speeding  Analysis  of  Data 
There  Is  no  information  system  in  the  true 
sense  of  tha  word  tintll  there  Is  an  analyslB 

of  what  Is  gathered,  says  Walter  Wilcox, 
Visiting  Professor,  Agrlculttiral  Economlca, 
Michigan  State  University.  "It  Is  Just  data 
until  it  Is  organized.  The  main  benefit  of  the 
present  system  is  a  historical  one  since  It  can 
take  as  much  as  six  months  to  one  year  for 
data  to  be  assembled  at  FAO  in  Rome.  By 
this  time,  the  Issues  have  often  changed." 
Not  All  Results  Are  Positive 
The  result  of  technical  communication  to 
developing  countries  may  not  be  positive, 
Glynn  Wood,  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
Government  and  Public  Administration,  The 
American  University  says.  He  points  to  India 
as  a  country  where  many  changes  In  food 
technology  have  occurred.  "But  the  use  of 
Western  technology  In  a  system  without  an 
adequate  Infrastructure  has  resulted  In  a 
highly  unstable  situation.  The  application 
of  agricultural  technology  has  weakened  the 
decentralized  decision  maker,  the  peasant 
and  placed  the  technology  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  don't  have  a  very  good  Idea  of 
the  cost  of  Information. 

PART    n:     THE    U.S.     ROLE 

A.    The   Overview 

In  a  year  and  a  half,  public  awareness  In 
the  United  States  of  world  food  problems 
has  surged  upward,  partly  because  of  the 
attention  focused  on  drought-stricken  areas 
like  the  Sahel,  partly  because  of  soaring  food 
prices  at  home. 

The  queetlon  arises;  wUl  this  level  of 
awareness  be  maintained?  WUl  It  provide  a 
mandate  for  changes  In  U.S.  policy  toward 
food  and  population  problems?  Or  does  It 
run  the  risk  of  becoming  Just  another  flash- 
in-the-pan  concern? 

Herbert  J.  Waters,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
World  Hunger  Action  Coalition,  believes  that 
symposiums  like  this  one  at  American  Uni- 
versity should  become  an  annual  event,  a 
countdown  on  world  food  supplies.  He  Is  con- 
vinced that  U.S.  people  care  deeply  about 
the  problem  and  that  they  art  discussing  It 
more  than  any  other  since  the  Vietnam  war. 

Will  this  concern  be  translated  to  an  offi- 
cial U.S.  position  at  the  UN  World  Food 
Conference? 

Seeking  a  Flexible  Policy 

Ambassador  Edwin  Martin,  who  Is  coor- 
dinating the  U.B.  position,  says  that  the  VS. 
government  Is  working  as  a  team  with  a 
common  purpose.  He  rejects  reports  of  dif- 
ferences between  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Agriculture.  He  acknowledges  that  the 
United  States  Is  hesitant  to  Include  specific 
goals  for  the  Conference  sought  by  some  de- 
veloping nations  such  as  Increases  in  pro- 
duction and  levels  of  aid.  The  U.8,  does  not 
have  a  fixed  position  for  the  Conference,  but 
prefers  to  be  able  to  negotiate  freely. 

A  parallel  might  be  drawn  to-tT.S.  experi- 
ence at  the  UN  PcHSUlatlon  Conference  last 
August.  The  United  States  delegation  went 
to  Bucharest  with  high  expectations  says 
PhUander  T.  Claxton,  Jr.,  special  assistant 
for  Population  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
This  was  partly  because  U.S.  experts  have 
sophisticated  means  for  following  population 
trends  and  partly  because  "we  now  are  the 
Court  of  the  Last  Resort  for  food  and  If  we 
are  unable  to  supply  food  because  of  popu- 
lation growth  then  we  suffer  a  severe  moral 
problem." 

The  United  States  wanted  to  focus  on  the 
population  Issue  per  se  but  recognized  the 
importance  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment on'  population  growth.  The  UJ3.  urged 
a  1980  or  1985  target  date  for  nations  to  pro- 
vide education  and  means  for  family  plan- 
ning to  their  population.  While  a  specific 
target  date  was  ruled  out,  all  nations  did 
agree  to  providing  the  necessary  Information 
and  means. 


Freshly  returned  from  the  Third  Session 
of  the  World  Pood  Conference  Preparatory 
Conunittee  Ambassador  Martin  Is  encouraged 
by  "substantial"  progress  achieved.  There 
was,  he  said,  a  remarkable  convergence  of 
view,  with  very  little  "bloc  confrontation." 
He  cites  agreement  to  condense  the  heavy 
load  of  85  reconunendatlons  down  to  10  basic 
ones  and  to  draft  in  readable,  narrative  form 
a  declaration  oa  world  food  policy. 

Ambassador  Martin  underscores  the  close 
relationship  between  major  world  problems. 
"We  can't  deal  separately  with  any  of  these," 
he  says.  "We  need  to  develop  a  policy  on 
population  control.  Law-of-the-sea  can  make 
an  Important  contribution.  We  need  satis- 
factory globtU  energj-  policy.  We  must  go  for- 
ward on  long-term  basis  on  all  these  prob- 
lems If  any  one  of  them  Is  to  be  overcome." 
The  Spectre  of  Irvflatlcm 

C.  Fred  Bergsten,  of  The  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, sees  another  problem  expressing  con- 
cern about  national  efforts  to  expert  Infla- 
tion by  limiting  exports,  as  nations  In  the 
past  have  tried  to  export  unemployment  by 
limiting  Imports.  He  warns  that  this  could 
broaden  and  deepen  a  great  depression 
throughout  the  world. 

He  contended  that  political  pressures  seem 
to  favor  cash  customers  to  stem  Inflation  at 
home  rather  than  strengthening  support  for 
food  aid  or  food  reserves.  If  we  stimulate 
world-vrtde  inflationary  pressures  with  our 
actions,  he  contends  we  are  likely  to  face 
reprisals  and  make  the  general  world  eco- 
nomic problems  more  dangerous. 

The  Range  of  the  Dialogue 

The  dialogue  concerning  U.S.  policy  on 
world  food  problems  ranges  not  only  over  the 
practical  proposals  for  alleviating  hunger, 
but  also  covers  U.S.  capabilities  to  respond, 
examines  the  ethical  Usues  Involved,  and 
probes  the  factors  influencing  public  opinion 

Ttxt  World  Hunger  Action  Coalition  Is 
planning  for  a  year  of  concern  for  imple- 
naentatlon  of  the  World  Food  Conference  ob- 
jectives. Coalition  Chahrman  Herbert  Waters 
believes  a  lifetime  of  concern  may  be  neces- 
sary to  see  the  results  of  the  work.  But  even 
If  It  takes  a  lifetime,  we  are  In  for  the  dura- 
tion. Poverty  Is  the  rule  In  the  world,  wealth 
the  exception.  When  we  fight  for  a  decent 
life  for  the  poor,  we  fight  for  the  majority. 
The  United  States,  he  points  out,  has  a  his- 
tory of  service  and  caring.  "We  don't  like 
to  see  an  Image  of  oxirselvas  as  a  bloated 
corporation,"  says  Waters.  "We  are  over- 
spending on  defense,  and  underspending  on 
food  assistance.  But  we  stUl  hope  that  the 
U£.  will  Uke  a  moral  position." 

B.  Our  agricultural  endowment 

The  United  States  possesses  the  largest 
area  in  the  world  with  good  climate,  the  right 
topography  and  soil  for  growing  crops.  Don 
Paarlberg,  DlrectOT  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics, UJB.  Department  of  Agriculture,  believes 
U.S.  InstitutioDs,  especlalljr  in  land  owner- 
ship, have  furthered  productive  capability. 
Early  settlement  through  the  homestead  plan 
avoided  a  landed  aristocracy,  but  evolved  Into 
units  large  enough  to  maintain  efficiency. 
EducatlOBal  institutions.  In  particular  the 
land  grant  college  system,  have  furthei»d 
agricultural  productivity  and  modem  ex- 
perlnaent  stations  and  extension  services 
have  served  to  create  an  educated  mral  pop- 
ulation, far  different  from  the  farmer-peas- 
ant level  in  many  other  nations.  Credit  in- 
stltuMons  have  enabled  the  farmer  to  be 
market-oriented,  providing  a  framework  for 
bis  own  decision-making. 

Potential  for  Increasing  Production 

But  even  with  today's  high  level  of  pro- 
duction, we  have  great  capacity  for  expan- 
sion. Dr.  Paarlberg  believes.  Looking  to  the 
next  10-12  years,  he  estimates  that  with 
sufficient  price  incentives  and  adequate  avail- 
ability of  Inputs,  com  production  could  be 
increased  50  percent,  wheat  40  percent,  soy- 


beans up  a  third.  Moreover,  we  could  add 
another  100  million  acres  to  the  300  million 
we  farm  today. 

The  shortfall  In  this  year's  crop  output  is 
an  exception,  Dr.  Paarlberg  believes,  attrib- 
utable as  m  1934,  1936  and  1916,  to  weather 
cond'.tloi:s.  This  Is  an  a'.-eragc  of  only  one 
shortfall  every  10  yeara 

Clayton  K.  Yeutter  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Comn:c>dlties  and  International  Affairs.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  whose  speech  was 
deUvered  by  David  Hvune,  Administrator  of 
USDAs  Foreign  Agriculture  Service,  beUeves 
the  world  can  meet  the  challenpe  of  food 
production  both  in  the  next  twenty  jcars 
and  m  the  longer  term  He  notes  that  the 
U.S.  has  shifted  in  farm  policy,  freeing  farm- 
ers from  restraints  and  moving  toward  max- 
imum production.  Tills  year's  lightness  is 
due  to  abnormal  weather.  However,  the  trend 
is  for  Increased  production — averaging  about 
I'.j  percent  per  capita  each  year  in  the  de- 
veloped world,  and  Va  percent  per  capita  in 
the  developing  world. 

C.  DeveiopTnent  assistance 
US.  government  spokesmen  agree  that  the 
problem  over  the  next  25  years  1?  to  assure 
not  only  that  enough  food  Is  produced,  but 
that  the  increase  comes  from  the  developing 
countries  themselves  This  Is  where  the  po- 
tential for  Increased  prodiictlon  is  greatest, 
but  Ambassador  Martin  believes  it  may  take 
from  five  to  16  years  to  obtain  significant 
results.  They  will  require  additional  resources 
In  technical  assistance, 

Don  Paarlberg  sees  our  major  contribution 
as  the  body  of  skills  and  technical  knowledge 
we  have  developed — research,  credit,  educa- 
tion, and  land  tentire.  It  has  helped  keep  the 
world  a  half  step  ahead  of  population 
growth.  In  retrospect,  Paarlberg  feels  VS.  as- 
sistance programs  have  been  successful. 
Some  had  hopes  which  were  too  high,  or 
else  wanted  results  too  qtilckly.  But  agri- 
culture takes  time.  "We  are  learning  to 
adapt,"  he  says  We  are  transforming  pro- 
grams, not  transferring  them." 

D.  Food  Reserves — V .S  attiiudet 
One  of  the  key  questions  raised  by  pro- 
posals for  national  food  stockholding  poli- 
cies, Dr.  Wlllett  observes,  Is  what  kind  of  re- 
serves will  be  held.  If  they  are  reserves  in- 
tended to  meet  specific  emergency  needs,  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  for  the  amount  It 
would  hold — approximately  12  million  tons — 
would  be  relatively  small.  But  If  U.S.  stocks 
would  have  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  general 
world  contingency  needs  resulting  from 
large  scale  crop  shortfalls,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  hold  50-60  million  tons  of 
grain  In  reserve,  an  expensive  proposition. 
The  desirable  level  of  U.S  stocks,  he  believes, 
will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  policies 
adopted  by  other  countrls. 

Dr.  Sandersen  points  out  that  the  United 
States  cannot  bear  the  responsibility  alone 
for  holding  world  grain  reserves.  The  burden 
will  have  to  be  shared  by  all  affluent 
countries.  The  Soviet  Union,  for  example, 
would  have  to  participate  fully  in  any  Inter- 
national food  security  system  or  possibly  be 
subject  to  controls  and  surcharges  on  Its  pur. 
chases  In  the  world  market. 

Responding  to  questions  about  whether 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  Is  serious  in  seeing  that 
food  reserves  are  established.  Ambassador 
Martin  affirms  that  he  has  been  authorized 
by  the  U.8.  Government  to  answer  that  the 
United  States  will  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  "to  fill  our  role  in  maintaining  an 
adequate  reserve  system." 

E.  Food  aid — U.S  capability 
VS.  food  aid  goes  back  as  far  as  the  period 
Immediately  following  World  War  I,  points 
out  Andrew  Mair,  Coordinator  of  the  V  S. 
Agency  for  International  Development's  Of- 
fice of  Food  for  Peace.  At  that  time  the 
United  States  shipped  food  to  Europe  to 
prevent  hunger  on  the  continent,  as  it  did 
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again  following  World  War  II  However,  alter 
food  aid  to  Europe  ended  In  the  late  1940s, 
the  U.S.  Government  lauqcbed  farm  com- 
modity purchase  programs,  to  soak  up  do- 
mestic surpluses  and  these  programs  were 
eventually  linked  with  agricultural  policies 
designed  to  take  s<.jme  ceop  land  out  of 
production.  Since  1955,  the  United  States  has 
used  some  $24  billion  worth  of  these  food 
surpluses  for  food  aid 

Mr  Malr  notes  that  althpugh  the  United 
States  does  not  now  have  the  food  reeervee 
it  formerly  held,  "the  need  for  food  aid  will 
be  much  greater  In  the  n«Sct  10  years  than 
In  the  past  10  years."  He  adds  that  as  a  major 
food  exporter,  "the  United  States  has  a  vital 
role  to  play  In  dealing  with  the  present  world 
food  situation  " 

Pood  aid  la  only  "a  holding  pattern"  In 
the  view  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clayton  Yeutter  because  th»  logistics  of  hav- 
ing to  move  large  amounts  tof  aid  are  over- 
whelming He  cites  a  case  la  which  the  U.S 
had  50  ships  backed  Into  Bombay  harbor 
while  people  starved  In  Kera^  State 
F.  The  ethical  impefatives 

Ethical  Issues  form  an  Integral  and  per- 
vasive part  of  the  world  foo4  problem  This 
point  Is  made  explicitly  by  Martin  McLaugh- 
lin, Executive  Secretary  of  tht  World  Hunger 
Action  Coalition,  a  view  that  appears  to  find 
general  agreement. 

These  issues  are  part  and  farcel  of  a  larger 
requirement  for  a  new  relatfcnshlp  and  divi- 
sion of  labor  among  rich  aad  poor  nation* 
The  concept  of  "psirtners  lb  development" 
which  provided  a  vUble  bads  for  rich-poor 
relations  for  a  quarter  of  a  eentury  hae  been 
overtaken  and  the  current  illalogtie  Is  run- 
ning downhill  toward  a  dUlslve  confronta- 
tion The  food  emergency  should  be  seen  in 
this  context. 

Peter  J  Henrlot,  Staff  Associate  of  the 
Center  for  Concern,  outlines  four  sets  of  ideas 
In  current  discussions  of  the  world  food 
problem. 

a)  The  Idea  of  being  'ethically  hard- 
headed."  This  leads  to  adv<jcacy  of  helping 
only  those  who  have  a  good  chance  of  meet- 
ing their  food  needs  arid  ignoring  those  who 
are  assured  to  be  beyond  efftctlve  assistance 
This  falls  to  address  the  existence  of  over- 
consumption  or  structural  economic  rela- 
tionships. 

b)  The  Idea  that  food  policy  should  be 
designed   to  preserve  the  mkrket  system. 

c)  The  Idea  that  consumption  patterns  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

d)  The  Idea  that  an  Image  of  concern  la 
Important  In  this  connection,  declares  Hen- 
rlot, the  appointment  of  Stcretary  Butz  to 
head  the  United  States  dtfegatlon  to  the 
World  Food  Conference  Is  ^tself  an  ethical 
Issue. 

The  most  urgent  moral  lt]|peratlve  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  says  Thoftias  WUs<jn.  Jr., 
Director  of  the  Aspen  Institute,  Program  of 
Environment  and  Quality  OJT  Life.  Is  to  re- 
nounce the  use  of  Its  special  position  In  the 
world  food  picture  for  p>olltlcal  or  strategic 
advantage  regardless  of  the  >ehavlor  of  other 
nations.  This  should  be  dorie  explicitly,  em- 
phatically, and  uncondltloaBlly  by  the  U.S. 
at  the  World  Food  Conferenot  for  the  psycho- 
loglcal-polltlcal-moral  purpcse  of  clearing 
the  air  of  suspicious  about  motlvatlona. 
.A  Matter  of  Distribution 

The  e'hlra!  Issue,  as  Peter  Henrlot  seee  It. 
Is  prlmartlv  a  matter  of  distribution.  The 
qviestlon  is:  when  people  are  hungry.  wt»o 
shall  be  fed?  Hfiiriot  belletes  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  fkunlne,  when  no 
food  Is  available,  and  starvation,  when  tJiere 
Is  not  enough  to  meet  nutritional  needs 
Starvation  Is  the  dojinlnant  problem  and  dis- 
tribution therefore  raises  structural  prob- 
lems which  In  es.ser.ce  are  ethical.  Brady 
Tyson,  Associate  Professor  at  the  American 
University  School  of  International  Service 
believes  there  Is  a  lack  of  will  to  condemn 


over-consumption  and  a  lack  of  courage  to 
Institute  change.  What  Is  needed  Is  the  "ethi- 
cal Imagination"  to  Invent  something  better 
than  l:.dlvldu.'\llsm.  competitiveness,  and 
gratification  through  consumption  People 
will  change  cultural  values  If  there  Is  leader- 
ship, but  the  change  must  come  from  below. 

Many  comments  at  the  Symposium  reflect 
agreement  that  the  International  economic 
order  needs  to  be  reformed.  Many  partic- 
ipants feel  that  if  this  Is  not  undertaken 
urgently,  the  world  may  not  survive  the  final 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 

G.  In/ormation  and  public  opinion 

The  stimulation  of  public  awareness  of 
food  problems  by  press  coverage  of  events  In 
the  Sabel  and  in  India  may  have  evoked  more 
Interest  in  the  world  food  problems  than  all 
conferences  on  food  in  the  past  20  years,  be- 
lieves Peter  Hendry,  an  FAO  Information  Of- 
ficer. 

"There  exists  a  new  form  of  communica- 
tion—an  empty  shelf  at  the  supermarket  or  a 
higher  price  tag  on  food  that  is  making  peo- 
ple aware  that  what  and  how  they  eat  la  re- 
lated to  dietary  standards  In  other  parts  of 
the  world,"  says  Hendry. 

Hendry  states  that  20  percent  of  the  FAO 
Information  budget  Is  now  geared  to  develop- 
ment supfKjrt  Information,  a  component  built 
Into  development  projects  which  allows  for 
ex  tension- type  activities.  The  philosophy 
here  Is  that  people  affected  by  a  project 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  development 
process. 

Some  problems  of  communication  are  less 
technical  than  perceptual,  Hamid  Mowlana, 
Director,  International  Communication  Pro- 
gram, ihe  American  University,  believes.  The 
rt'celver  oi  information  must  be  motivated  to 
use  it. 

ONE   EXAMPLE  OF  PTTBUC  BESPONSE 

On  the  question  of  public  response  Herbert 
Waters  of  the  World  Hunger  Action  Coalition 
reports  that  a  petition  drive,  spon.sored  by  his 
oli^anlzatlons.  calling  for  increased  food  aid 
and  "for  a  U.S.  delegation  that  cares  about 
the  World  Food  Conference"  had  collected  at 
least  290,000  signed  petitions. 

There  arc  now  75  organized  groups  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Coalition.  During  a  National 
Week  of  Concern  In  September  state  and 
regional  meetings  were  held  In  the  mid-West, 
and  up  along  both  '^l  e  ea.st  and  west  coast. 
The  week  was  officially  recognized  by  numer- 
ous state  govefnors,  and  twenty  mayors  of 
key  cities  The  Impact  shto  Waters,  reached 
even  to  the  top  levels  of  Oovemment.  "But 
much  as  we  have  done  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  public's  consrfewce,  the  real  work  U  still 
to  be  done,"  says  Waters  "Our  Government 
respon.'-e  la  still  too  little,  too  late.  It, Is  aimed 
at  expediency  aiwl  face-saving.  The  real  man- 
date is  to  Insist  oa  composslonat*  service 
now." 

H.  Speciai  U.S.  roles 
Agribusiness 

A  Symposium  panel  representing-  agro-ln- 
dustrles  reported  on  planned  participation  In 
the  World  Pood  Conference  and  stressed  the 
need  for  greatly  expanded  coojWtBtlon  be- 
tween government,  industry  an4  interna- 
tional organizations. 

In  the  view  of  Richai^d  Reuter,  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Kraftco  Foods,  forty  countries,  THe 
have-not  nations"  cannot  today  afford  to  buy 
energy  and  food  In  an  Inflated  world  eoon- 
omy  because  they  do  not  haveencrugh  export- 
able resources  to  trade  for  these  expensive 
requisites.  Says  Reuter:  "This  probably  Is 
the  basic  political  »nd  moral  Issue  behind 
the  economic  one  to  be  faced  at  the  Rome 
Conference." 

Reuter  believes  that  If  business  Is  to  be 
part  of  an  InternatloanJ  support  effort.  It  will 
have  to  follow  specific  Invltatlon.s  from  the 
host  country  and  that  host  country  must  be 
prepared  to  give  agricultural  growth  a  high 
priority.  Stockholding  and  aid  shipments  are 
no  substitute  for  an  effective  agriculture  pro- 


grams In  the  country  Involved.  Management 
sklUs'may  be  one  of  the  most  acute  shortages 
in  agriculture  anil  food  dlstrlbulton  In  devel- 
oping countries. 

Industry's  role  In  finding  new  resource»  for 
agricultural  development  must  not  only  be 
understood  by  the  politicians,  "but  wel- 
comed and  Integrated  Into  the  dynamic  as- 
pects of  any  new  food  pyollcy,"  says  Walter 
Simons,  Deputy  Director  of  the  FAO/UN  In- 
dustry Cooperative  Program. 

THE  NEED  P08  rNCENTTVXS 

Roy  K.  Kelley,  Vice-President  of  Nabisco, 
believes  that  the  "push-pull"  dynamics  of  a 
free  market  are  "far  more  desirable  and  will 
do  more  to  ensure  a  better  Independent/In- 
terdependence within  .-oclety.  including  the 
less  developed  countries,  than  a  controlled 
economy  which  requires  a  rigid  Czar-llke  ad- 
ministration If  it  Is  to  succeed  at  all." 

He  urges  that  pricing  mechanisms  should 
be  sensitive  to  productivity,  reflecting  the 
need  for  an  Incentive  for  the  producer/pro- 
cessor and  carrying  a  price  that  can  be  con- 
sidered fair  by  the  purchaser/user.  8'icb  a 
formula  would  contribute  to  price  and  sup- 
ply stability,  give  added  Impetus  to  the 
planning  process  and  facilitate  efforts  to 
control    inflation. 

For  Melvln  R  Bandle.  President  of  A/R  A 
World  Pood  Systems  Inc.,  agro-lndustrles 
knowledge  of  food  processing  and  marketing 
Is  one  expertise  whose  Implementation  Into 
positive  action  programs  In  developing  na- 
ttrins  can  be  put  to  work  Immediately.  How- 
ever, a  clear  understanding  must  be  made 
with  developing  countries  who  receive  food 
processing  and  marketing  assistance  from 
agro-busineas  that  the  commercial  private 
sector  must  achieve  reasonable  return  on 
their  investment. 

Waste,  says  Bandle,  is  the  "most  over- 
looked area"  in  food  handling  and  production 
in  many  countries.  "If  25  to  50  percent  of  all 
food  produced  within  developing  nations  la 
wasted,  then  eisslstance  with  preservation  and 
processing  Is  one  of  the  quickest  ways  to 
turn  the  thing  around." 

Questions  to  the  Agro-lnduatry  panel  re- 
flect moral  concerns  about  the  need  to  re- 
duce American  consumption  of  food  and  also 
the  ability  of  agro-Industry  actually  to  help 
developing  countries  Improve  their  agricul- 
tural "delivery  systems."  Although  panelists 
were  skeptical  about  "cutting  down  oca- 
sumption  here  when  we  have  no  clear  deter- 
mination of  what  role  we  will  be  playing  in 
world  supply"  they  were  more  positive  about 
help  to  agriculture  in  developing  countries. 
Noting  Inequities  In  profit  divlalon  due  to 
many  changes  of  ownership  between  grower 
and  consumer,  they  suggest  cutting  down  on 
the  number  of  men  In  the  middle.  By  giving 
top  priority  to  the  farmer,  underdeveloped 
countries  could  improve  his  status  and  hit 
economic  return.  Roy  K.  Kelley  proposed  an 
"Agriculture  Corps"  similar  to  the  Peace 
Oorpa,  made  up  of  agricultxiral  graduates, 
people  with  experience  in  food  companies  and 
practical  farmers. 

B.   Special   Roles 
U.S.  Farmers 

Representatives  of  the  two  largest  U.8. 
farm  organizations  stressed  that  VS.  farmers 
are  not  Johnnies-come-lately  In  their  concern 
over  the  problems  on  which  this  symposltim 
Is  focuestng.  but  they  have  for  at  least  a  gen- 
eration sought  solutions  to  the  agonizing 
problems  of  wide-scale  malnutrition  In  some 
areaa  and  surpluses  of  some  commodities  In 
others  which  have  acted  to  depress  farm 
prices.  Farmers  thereby  reduce  the  Awards  of 
their  labor  and  tlielr  mcentlve  to  produce. 

The  major  U.S.  farm  organizations  have 
tM«n  members  of  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Producers,  which  coor- 
dinates views  of  national  organizations  from 
48  countries  to  place  before  such  appropriate 
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international   body,   such    as   the   U.N.   and 

FAO. 

Farmer  spokesmen  were  agreed  that  the 
immediate  requirement  for  increasing  pro- 
duction Is  to  end  the  policy  of  cheap  food. 
Getting  more  food  will  require  paymg  more 
per  unit,  since  additional  land  to  be  brought 
into  production  may  be  less  productive  than 
some  of  that  now  being  harvested. 

Economic  rewards  to  primary  producers 
were  vital  to  Increasing  food  production  In 
developing  countries.  The  World  Pood  Con- 
ference should  encourage  these  nations  to 
provide  Incentives  for  increased -productivity, 
as  well  as  education,  research,  credit,  land 
ownership  by  producers,  and  efficient  trans- 
portation and  marketing  systems. 

One  panelist  warned  that  many  farmers  In 
developing  countries  were  naturally  resistant 
to  change  because  they  recognlee  the  risks 
involved  In  changing  to  new  varieties  and  new 
methods.  He  cited  the  U.S.  com  blight  as  an 
example  of  the  risks  of  highly  specialized 
agriculture. 

Robert  Lewis  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union  argued  that  the  world  trading  system 
needs  reform  so  that  the  unemployed  labor 
In  developmg  countries  can  be  employed  on 
labor  Intensive  activities  producing  through 
economic  development  products  which  can 
be  imported  by  developed  countries  without 
trade  barriers  such  as  tariffs  or  quantitative 
restrictions,  thereby  enabling  developing 
countries  to  purchase  food  requirements  both 
from  their  own  producers  or  from  other 
countries.  Pood  aid  could  be  used  to  stim- 
ulate the  needed  economic  development  while 
the  trade  flow  Is  being  achieved. 

Sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  help  provide  food,  fertilizer  and  pesticides 
would  be  Ineffective,  In  Mr.  Lewis'  opinion, 
and  would  not  deal  with  the  realities  of  the 
situation.  Tlie  cost  of  these  items  Is  so  great 
that  they  cannot  be  provided  by  charity. 
They  can  be  provided  only  through  returns 
to  producers  that  recognl2«  the  costs  of  the 
Inputs  and  the  capital  Intensive  nature  of 
agriculture.  Food  aid  concern  m  the  United 
States  is  well  expressed  by  private  cltliena 
working  through  volunteer  agencies  such  as 
CROP — Christian  Rural  Overseas  Program. 
I.  Special  approaches 

John  M.  Richardson  (Case  University)  pro- 
vided a  summary  description  of  some  aspects 
of  a  computer-based  world  simulation  model 
comprtslrig  economic,  demographic  and  so- 
cial variables.  This  model,  to  be  presented  to 
the  Club  of  Rome,  represents  a  refinement  of 
the  one  described  In  Th*  Limits  to  Growth 
by  the  MFT  team  headed  by  Dermis  Meadows. 
Ito  authors  emphasize  Its  use  as  a  planning 
and  decision-making  tool,  as  a  way  of  trying 
out  the  results  of  proposed  policy  "scenarios  ' 
by  computer  runs,  rather  tlian  a  source  of 
predictions  or  generalleed  conclusions. 

Two  Important  differences  from  the  Mea- 
dows model  are  Its  division  of  the  world  Into 
ten  regions,  each  with  Its  own  parameters, 
which  can  be  treated  separately  (or  In  com- 
bination) ,  as  opposed  to  a  single  global  en- 
tity: and  the  disaggregation  of  economic  out- 
put into  a  considerably  larger  number  of 
products.  Other  differences  in  the  functional 
relationships  employed  were  apptarent.  but 
cannot  be  described  here  with  any  accuracy. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  model  might  be 
tised,  Rlchartlson  cited  the  procedures  to  be 
employed  In  posing  the  question:  how  to  pre- 
vent starvation  In  Region  9,  composed  of 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  plus  Taiwan  arid 
Korea?  Some  of  the  major  policy  options  to 
be  explored  would  be:  population  control, 
shifts  of  Investment  In  or  out  of  agriculture, 
food  Import  levels,  and  others.  Steps  to  be 
taken  for  fitting  the  questions  and  assump- 
tions to  the  computer  categories  were  de- 
scribed, but  without  reference  to  possible  re- 
sults of  policies. 


RECOMPUTATION  OF  RETIRED 
MILITARY  PAY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years,  I  have  sought  on  several 
occasions  to  redress  an  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory aspect  of  our  military  retire- 
ment system  which  does  great  disservice 
to  our  oldest  military  retirees.  In  the 
Senate,  ■a-e  have  passed  corrective  legis- 
lation on  three  occasions  in  this  session 
alone,  only  to  see  it  blocked  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  without  ever  coming 
to  a  vote  before  the  full  House. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  therefore,  that  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Sen'ices  has  recently  held  hear- 
ings on  this  issue,  the  recomputation  of 
mllitarj-  retirement  compensation. 

The  proposal  under  consideration 
would  provide  for  a  one-time  recomputa- 
tion of  retired  military  pay  to  correct  a 
basic  inequity  now  present  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  military  pay  adjustments  we 
enacted  effective  January  1.  1972,  were 
certainly  well  Justified  and  much  needed 
by  recent  retirees  and  active  duty  per- 
sonnel. However,  It  left  the  older,  and 
often  more  needy,  retirees  with  compen- 
sation amounting  to  as  little  as  half  that 
of  their  younger  counterparts. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  submit  testimony  to  the  House  sub- 
committee on  this  Issue,  expressing  my 
deep  concern  and  interest  In  this  legis- 
lation and  strongly  urging  the  committee 
to  report  this  bill  to  the  full  House 
favorably. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  testimony  on  this  issue  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemxnt  of  Senator  Cbakusb  MoC. 
Mathias,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wotild  like  to  thank  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  my  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Honorable  Vance  Etartke.  on  the 
subject  of  mlUttuTT  recomputation  for  serv- 
tos  retirees. 

THe  legislation  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  chaired  by 
Senator  Hartke.  Amendment  1377  to  S.  3000. 
would  draw  all  military  retirees  under  the 
same  payment  program  and  achieve  parity 
in  actual  benefits  received  by  retirees  and 
survivors. 

This  Is  a  much  needed  well-precedented 
measure.  It  Is  Intended  to  correct  as  over- 
sight In  the  last  recomputation  act  enacted 
effective  January  1,  1972.  In  past  years,  the 
Congress  has  determined  that  It  did  Indeed 
intend  some  overall  comparability  in  salary 
and  benefits  for  military  personnel  with  the 
private  sector — Including  active,  reserve,  and 
retired  persoimel.  Therefore,  while  our  de- 
cision to  provide  the  1972  adjustments  was 
a  great  advance  In  equitable  treatment  for 
the  military  with  the  private  sector,  wfe  cre- 
ated a  great  disparity  within  the  military  re- 
tirement establishment  at  the  expense  of 
the  eldest,  and  often  raoet  needful,  retirees 
This  amendment  would  correct  that  over- 
sight and  I  feel  we  have  an  olHlgatlon  to  do 
so  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  the  present  time,  the  military  retiree 
who  retired  since  the  1973  pay  adjustments 
may  very  well  be  receiving  twice  the  retire- 
ment compensation  of  the  retiree  of  1950. 

For  eixample,  according  to  present  available 
data,  a  Staff  Sergeant,  grade  E-6,  who  retired 


after  June  1,  1958,  with  20  years  of  service, 
now  receives  $230.13  per  month.  His  widow 
would  conceivably  receive  an  aniount  of 
about  $115  per  month.  This  bill  would  merely 
increase  that  retiree's  monthly  Income  to 
$330,  bringing  It  up  to  par  ^^-Ith  the  identi- 
cally qualified  retiree  of  1972.  Th<  20-year. 
E-6  retiree  of  1965  now  receives  S271.90  and 
his  counterpart  retiring  m  1970  receives 
$317.11.  Certainly,  it  costs  the  1970  retiree  uo 
more  to  live  than  those  of  1965  or  of  1958:  but 
o.:r  most  recent  retirees  do  receive  the  great- 
est benefit.  Tet.  most  tragically,  it  wcjld 
seem  that  the  older  the  person  perhaps  the 
greater  his  need  and  dejjendence  on  this  com- 
p>eusatlcn  might  be.  especially  considering  his 
decreasing  ability  to  maintain  other  em- 
ployment. 

ITiere  is  only  one  answer  to  this  discrim- 
inatory, difficult  situation,  and  that  Is  to 
bring  all  retiree  benef.ts  into  line  Under  this 
'.egislation.  ail  E  6s  with  20  years  of  serv- 
ice would  receive  $330.00  per  month 

In  addition,  we  must  remember  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  bill  are  those  who 
served  our  country  when  military  base  pay 
did  not  oSer  the  primary  career  Incentive. 
since  military  pay  grades  were  then  among 
the  lowest  in  our  economy.  I  do  not  believe 
It  WEus  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  one 
age  group  should  be  \!ctimjzed  by  the  very 
legislation  that  was  meant  to  better  the  con- 
ditions of  all  the  military. 

On  the  basis  that  military  retirement  is 
non-contributory,  the  charge  has  been  made 
that  this  is  already  the  most  generous  system 
111  our  country  That  fact  does  not  make  this 
pension  charity — there  is  no  question  that 
the  promises  of  retirement,  pension,  and 
medical  care  have  been  the  prime  incentives 
for  career  military  service.  While  it  i=  not 
a  contractual  matter  per  se,  those  benefics 
ore,  In  fact,  promised  and  have  always  been 
presented  as  a  compensatory  factor  m  the 
entire  basepay  structure 

The  basic  Issue  before  tis  now  is  discrimi- 
nation within  this  overall  program  When 
increases  In  Social  Security  were  legislated, 
we  did  not  consider  excluding  those  who  re- 
tired before  any  particular  date  and  it  is 
truly  regrettable  that  our  discussions  today 
must  occur  at  all. 

Ill  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  there  are 
more  than  25,000  military  personnel  receiv- 
ing retired  or  retainer  pay.  Mar.v  of  them 
retired  befcre  January  1,  1972.  and  must 
face  their  later  years  with  tnoomes  near  or 
below  the  national  poverty  level. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that 
this  proposal  is  most  warranted:  that  the 
principle  of  equal  benefits  under  equal  stand- 
ards and  qualifications  gives  It  hlghsst 
priority,  .\bove  all,  I  believe  we  owe  at  least 
this  much  to  servicemen  of  earlier  eras  who 
have  served  our  country  and  have  grown 
older  only  to  feel  rejected  by  the  very  legis- 
lation which  was  intended  to  help  all  mili- 
tary personnel  and  has  Indeed  helped  their 
younger  counterparts.  As  we  ci^nTin.ie  to 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all  our  elderly 
citizens,  this  bill  would  help  to  fill  the  prom- 
ise made  to  all  military  perarnnel  for  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  during  those  precious 
retirement  years. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  th?  committee 
to  consider  the  merits  of  this  ieglslaticn, 
which,  I  reiterate,  Is  not  In  ll-self  a  new  or 
Increased  program,  but  simply  an  umbrella— 
to  bring  the  military  retirement  payments 
into  parity  and  to  end  the  present  situation 
of  greatest  hardship  resting  on  the  neediest 
and  oldest. 

While  we  in  the  Senate  have  approved 
three  such  amendments,  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  not  yet  had  the  privilege  of 
making  their  Judement.s  1  hope  'his  com- 
mittee will  see  fit  to  allow  the  House  to  vote 
on  this  Issue 

Thank  you  again  for  your  oonel  deration 
of  my  views  on  this  urgent  matter. 
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GOVERNOR  SHAPP  PROPOSES  MOD- 
ERN FEDERAL  BUDGETING  AS 
ECONOMIC  CURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
peatedly I  have  .spoken  out  about  "dou- 
ble digit  Inflation,"  deepening  recession, 
and  dangerously  high  unemployment,  all 
serious  ills  affecting  our  economy  and 
our  people.  I  have  suggested  as  have 
others,  that  while  no  quick  and  easy 
cures  are  likely,  every  approach  must 
be  carefully  evaluated. 

Last  month  Gov  Milton  J.  Shapp 
made  a  ver>'  creative  and  thouehtful  pro- 
posal for  dealing  with  our  economic 
problems  that  warrants  our  most  serious 
attention.  Fundamentally,  he  proposes  a 
complete  modernization  of  our  public 
budgeting  concepts.  He  observes  that 
today's  public  budgeting  must  become 
more  than  "cash  flow"  budgeting,  if  we 
are  to  build  for  the  future  in  this  coun- 
try- 

In  his  speech  to  the  security  analysts 
In  New  York,  Governor  Shapp  noted 
that  the  .separation  of  the  capital  budget 
from  the  operating  budget  by  private 
business  made  productive  growth  and 
proflt  generating  investment  possible. 
Likewise,  he  believes  that  .such  a  sepa- 
ration must  be  made  In  public  budget- 
ing. If  we  are  to  meet  owr  long  terms 
needs. 

To  Illustrate  his  proposal  in  hard 
terms.  Governor  Shapp  describes  lUs 
proposal  for  a  "rail  trust  fund  "  This 
capital  budn:eting  device  would  provide 
the  means  for  Investing  about  $12.9  bil- 
lion over  the  next  6  years  to  rehabilitate 
and  modernize  our  railroads.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  the  railroads'  col- 
lecting and  paying  into  the  fund  a  5- 
percent  surcharge  on  freight  revenues 
The  fund  would  finance  ite  operation  by 
selling  30-7ear  Govemmeut  backed  obli- 
gations which  would  be  serviced  with  the 
surcharge  collections.  All  railroads  would 
be  entitled  to  tnist  fund  grants  in  pro- 
portion to  their  surcharge  collections. 
Also  a  revolTlng  loan  fund  would  be 
available  to  finance  rolling  stock  pur- 
chases 

Mr.  President,  we  must  begin  now  to 
bring  down  prices,  create  jobs,  and  get 
the  economy  moving  ahead.  We  have 
tried  the  old  remedies  and  they  have 
failed.  It  Is  time  we  gave  serious  atten- 
tion to  ideas  like  those  suggested  by 
Governor  Shapp.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoat  consent  tiiat  Govemo' 
Shapps  remarks  to  the  security  analysts 
in  New  York  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Oov    Milton  J.   Shapp  at  ths 
New  York  Stci'irrT  Analtsts  LcNrireoN 

New     York,     MUs     Beniiam— Ladles     and 
geiitlemen,  I  iiave  eonie  to  the  nerve  center 
of  domestic  ajid  luteruatlonaJ  finance  today 
to  talk  about  money. 
Money  and  fiscal  poUcy. 
Money  and  government. 
Money  and  budgets.  " 

Money  and  valuer.  ? 

Money  and  people. 

And  ba.sK-aiIy,  how  to  Invett  money  In  >-he 
public  sector  most  effectively  to  give  maxi- 
mum stimulation  to  tiie  private  sector  la 
order    to   Increase    productivity   and   profits. 


Improve  life  standards  for  our  people  whUe 
restraining  Inflation. 

lAke  all  of  you,  I  have  been  monitoring 
the  information  being  supplied  to  President 
Pord  from  all  areas  of  the  country  on  bow 
to  deal  with  the  nation  s  grave  economic 
crisis.  Almost  everyone  is  aware  that  our 
situation  Is  extremely  Mrloiis,  but  to  date, 
most  of  the  solutions  advanced  have  been 
rehashes  of  uosuccessful  programs  of  the 
past. 

Something  new  Lb  needed  and  I  don't  mean 
Phase  V. 

It's  time  that  we  rerognl?*  that  the  engine 
that  has  been  pulling  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  Ls  completely  outdated,  and 
no  amount  of  tlnlterlng,  tuning  or  adjusting 
can  possibly  provide  adequate  power  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  modern  society. 

I  urge  that  those  who  stlil  strive  to  tinker, 
to  tune,  adjust,  accelerate  or  brake  our  eco- 
nomic engine,  or  who  seek  to  relnstltute 
controls  or  to  tighten  or  re.«trlct  money  sup- 
plies, or  to  cut  back  employment  to  fight 
inflation,  stop,  look  and  analyze  the  nega- 
tive Impact  these  types  of  actions  have  had 
during  the  past  decades  ever  since  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  raised  Its  rediscount  ratas  In 
November  1965. 

The  plain  fact  U  that  these  methods  have 
not  worked  and  they  -will  prove  even  less 
effective  In  the  future. 

Of  outstanding  importance,  we  must  drop 
the  time  encrusted  concept  that  In  prepar- 
ing government  budgets,  in  effect  cash  Is 
treated  as  our  only  .asset  We  worry  about 
our  national  debt,  475  blUlon  dollars,  but 
Ignore  the  fact  that  the  government  poe- 
■sesses  physical  assets  that  are  worth  many 
many  trtlllons  of  dollars 

A  balance  .sheet  of  a  business  flrm  Itat.i 
many  aaset.<!  of  far  greater  ImporUnce  to 
the  potential  earning  power  of  the  company 
than  Its  cash-on-hand  Money  Is  Invested  In 
programs  of  research  to  develop  new  products 
and  In  capital  equipment  with  which  to 
produce  these  Items.  Raw  inventory  is  pur- 
chased, labor  hired  and  trained  and  goods 
produced.  Marketing  programs  are  developed 
The  sale  of  flnlshed  Inventory  creates  re- 
ceivables The.se.  In  turn,  convert  to  cash, 
and  the  process  repeats  itself  over  and  over 
again.  Money  is  used  In  business  merely  as 
a  tool  to  create  and  Increase  wealth. 

A  business  firm  normally  prepares  two 
separate  budgets — one  for  capital  Invest- 
ments and  the  other  for  operating  expendi- 
tures In  addition,  as  another  tool  to  Insure 
effective  flsial  control,  most  arms  compile 
a  cash -flow  sheet. 

The  capital  budget  deaLs  normally  with 
long  term  Investments  needed  to  Insure 
growth  of  the  company,  and  often  necessi- 
tates borrowing.  In  business  this  Is  considered 
good  practice  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
potential  return  on  investment  e.xceeds  Its 
co«t. 

Operating  budgets  cover  current  expenses 
of  doing  business  and  must  be  minimized  If 
the  k>uslxiesa  is  to  show  a  proflt. 

The  cash-flow  sheet  slnaply  compares  caah- 
In  with  cash-out  for  the  period  covered.  If  a 
company  were  to  consider  cash  as  Its  only 
aaaet,  it  could  never  grow.  It  would  never 
■how  a  real  proflt  Capital  invesunents  made 
to  liisiue  lor>g-term  profitable  growth  would 
have  to  be  written  off  each  year  as  ordlnar>- 
expenses  rather  than  depreciated  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  lii  accordance  with  the  useful - 
neaa  of  the  capital  equipment.  To  nutke  pro(- 
re«8,  a  business  must  convert  Its  casii  into 
other  assets  to  stimulate  the  forces  of  pro- 
duction. 

Yet  today  we  Ignore  this  basic  prtnclpie  In 
handling  the  Oscal  affairs  of  our  government. 
Actually,  state  and  federal  governments  and 
most  cities  do  not  have  budgeta  In  tbe  r»al 
•ensft— oi^ly  ciish  flow  sheeu  If  more  revenue 
la  collected  each  year  than  i«  paid  out,  thl» 
Is  called   surplus.   If  more   ca.^   is  paid  out 


than  collected,  this  Is  called  a  deficit — r«g&rd. 
leas  of  whether  the  money  ts  used  for  secre- 
tarial salaries  and  paper  cUpo  or  Invested  In 
new  schools,  transjwrtatlon,  water  supply 
systems,  housing  or  other  capital  Improve- 
ments vitally  needed  to  Increase  the  wealth 
p>otentlal  of  our  country. 

Since  budgeting  lies  at  the  center  of  all 
financial  planning,  this  false  concept  of 
meaaurtng  only  cash -Input  against  cash -out- 
put In  the  preparation  of  government  budgeta 
lies  at  the  very  core  of  our  national  economic 
Illness  today.  Until  we  alter  this  concept,  w« 
can  make  but  little  progress  In  resolving  our 
economic  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  we  adopt  modem 
business  principles  in  the  treatment  of  gov- 
ernmental budgets,  new  vistas  open  and  many 
practical  methods  of  resolving  our  economic 
and  social  problems  emerge. 

To  stimulate  new  growth,  new  Jobs  and 
greater  productivity  in  America,  we  must  use 
our  "liquid  assets"  In  effective  programs  to 
Increase  our  total  wealth. 

If  we  consider  o\ir  economy  as  a  public 
address  Bystem,  this  Ijecomes  clearer.  A  child 
speaks  Into  a  microphone  and  the  voice  re- 
."jounds  throughout  a  large  auditorium.  The 
fiuictlon  of  an  amplifier  system  ts  to  accept 
low  level  signals  and  transform  these  into 
more  useful  high  level  signals. 

Our  capital,  property  utilized  to  stimulate 
the  forces  of  production,  can  accomplish  the 
same  function  for  our  economy. 

Some  of  these  programs  Involve  the  public 
sector  ol  our  economy — others  the  private. 
What  Is  of  vital  Importance,  especially  to  the 
business  community.  Is  that  unless  proper 
Investments  are  made  In  the  public  sector, 
the  return  on  private  Investm^enta  Is  not  max- 
imized— Industry  suffers  and  employment 
possibilities  are  reduced;  productivity  Is  di- 
minished and  therefore  our  attempts  to  re- 
strain Inflation  are  hampered. 

Now,  let's  get  specific. 

My  basic  recommendation  Is  that  Wash- 
ington adopt  the  same  principles  of  capital 
budgeting  and  accrual  accounting  that  are 
used  by  virtually  every  major  oorporstion  In 
the  world,  and  segregate  Into  separate  ac- 
counts those  funds  used  for  meeting  the  op- 
erating costs  of  government  from  those  that 
are  Invested  In  programs  to  generate  future 
growth. 

It  matters  little  Whether  we  set  up  sep- 
arate trust  funds  as  has  been  done  in  the  area 
of  highway  construction  which  Is  our  fed- 
eral government's  greatest  effort  In  this  direc- 
tion, or  simply  segregate  accounts  In  a  single 
capital  budget  presentation. 

The  argument  may  be  raised  that  I  am 
proposing  that  the  public  sector  replace  the 
private  sector  In  our  economy.  This  Is  far 
from  the  case.  I  seek  to  strengthen  the  pri- 
vate sector  by  maximizing  those  public  sec- 
tor inveetments  that  will  stimulate  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

I  do  not  advocate  a  program  of  govern- 
ment spending  I  believe  that  proper  public 
Investment  will,  in  fact,  reduce  the  operat- 
ing cost  of  government  Just  as  It  does  for 
business. 

Speclflcftllv.  If  this  nation  la  to  grow,  if 
business  and  Individuals  are  to  prosper,  and 
If  Inflation  Is  to  be  brought  under  control. 
we  must  make  needed  Investments  to  Im- 
prove our  people,  our  transportation  sys- 
tems, our  supply  of  housing  and  to  develop 
our  natural  resources. 

Let  me  be  more  specific  and  deal  with  a 
program  for  financing  the  rebuilding  of  our 
antiquated  rail  transportation  system.  And 
subsequently  I  want  to  touch  on  a  program 
for  financing  the  education  system  In  the 
United  States.  utUlzlng  capital  budgeting 
techniques. 

First  let  me  deal  with  a  plan  to  solve  our 
grave  rail  transportation  problem. 

That  this  Nation's  economic  health  de- 
pends upon   an  efficient  rail   transportation 
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system  Is  undeniable.  Unfortimately,  In  the 
major  industrial  region  of  the  nation — the 
northeast  quadrant  that  extends  from 
Boston  and  Washington  to  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis — most  of  the  carriers  are  In  bank- 
ruptcy, track  and  rolling  stock  are  outdated 
and  service  In  many  areas  Is  virtually  non- 
existent. 

The  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  la  totally  Inade- 
quate, In  fact  this  legislation  heads  In  the 
wrong  direction  by  placing  emphasis  on 
abar.donment  of  vital  trackage  that  serves 
thousands  of  shippers,  and  provides  virtually 
no  funds  for  financing  urgent  rail  Improve- 
ments. 

Incidentally,  Just  as  I  was  the  only  person 
to  carry  the  fight  against  the  Penn-Central 
merger  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  I  was  the  only  official  to  testify  before 
the  Magnuson  Committee  In  the  Senate  and 
predict  In  advance  that  the  UBJl.A.  bill 
would  lay  an  egg. 

There  Is  too  little  money  In  the  U.S.R.A. 
Act  to  achieve  the  level  of  raU  rehabilita- 
tion and  modernization  needed:  The  law  la 
unfair  to  creditors  in  that  It  forces  them  to 
exchange  their  credit  position  for  stock  In  a 
corporation  that  Is  expected  to  run  out  of 
cash  In  three  to  five  years:  It  Is  grossly  un- 
fair to  branch  line  rail  users  and  communi- 
ties by  threatening  the  elimination  of  rail 
service. 

Establishing  Conrall  is  the  exact  opposite 
to  what  a  thriving  American  economy  needs 
and  must  have. 

Tne  Act  Is  an  abominable  compromise  In 
which  everyone  loses,  especially  the  Nation. 

The  U.S.R.A.  Is  supposed  to  be  a  solution 
on  the  cheap  side,  which  the  courts  have 
Bald  is  too  cheap.  I  might  add.  It  Is  also  no 
solution. 

In  place  of  Conrall  and  the  U.S.B.A.  plan 
we  need  a  national  commitment  by  both 
government  and  the  private  sector  to  develop 
a  truly  modern  rail  system  throughout  the 
Nation.  That  commitment  can  be  fulfilled 
In  a  rational  way  by  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Rail  Trtist  Fund. 

Unless  we  revitalize  our  railroads  so  they 
can  be  competitive,  be  of  real  service  to  the 
shipping  public  and  self-eupportlng.  our 
Nation  will  be  forced  into  a  program  of 
massive  public  subsidy  or  even  outright 
public  ownership. 

I'm  sure  this  Is  what  most  of  us  wish  to 
avoid. 

Tlie  proposed  Rail  Trust  Fund,  prepared 
by  the  Pennsylvania  OflBce  of  State  Planning 
and  Development,  calls  for  JoUit  govern- 
ment-Industry cooperation  to  overcome 
decades  of  neglect  of  America's  railroads. 
It  Is  our  proposal  to  finance  modernization 
of  our  railroads  so  they  can  furnish  the 
hlph  quality  of  service  rail  users  must  have. 

The  Rail  Trust  Fund  Is  not  a  proposal  to 
nationalize  railroads.  It  is  not  a  government 
tsVe  "ver  of  management  or  operations. 

The  Rail  Trust  Fund  is  not  a  device  to 
restructure,  merge,  splinter  or  abandon 
trackage  of  anv  existing  railroads. 

The  RaU  Trust  Fund  Is  neutral  of  the 
sublect  of  Conrall,  the  United  States  Rall- 
wav  Association,  and  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act.  It  can  work  whether  or 
not  there  Is  a  Conrall,  but  It  most  certainly 
does  not  need  Conrall  to  work. 

The  RaU  Trust  Fund  is  not  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  railroads. 

Rather,  It  provides  the  means  of  Invest- 
ing about  tl2.9  billion  over  the  next  six  years 
to.  rehabilitate  track,  make  roadway  and  yard 
Improvements,  and  electrify  our  railroads, 
plus  there  would  be  money  to  purchase  new 
rolling  stock. 

Here  Is  how  the  Rail  Trust  Fund  would 
operate : 

1  All  railroads  would  collect  and  pay  into 
the  Fund  a  five  percent  surcharge  on  freight 
revenues. 


2.  Trust  Fund  outlays  would  be  funded 
by  Issuing  government-backed  obligations 
and  would  be  financed  over  30  years  via  the 
surcharge. 

3.  All  raUroads  would  be  entitled  to  Trust 
Fund  grants  for  rehabilitation  and  moderni- 
zation projects  m  proportion  to  their  sur- 
charge collections. 

4.  A  revolving  loan  fund  would  be  avail- 
able to  finance  rolling  stock  purchases 

The  surcharge  would  be  sufficient  to 
finance  these  outlays,  related  administrative 
costs,  and  make  the  Fund  self-sustaining 
At  the  end  cf  the  six-year  period,  additional 
modernization  projects  could  be  scheduled 

This  surcharge  would  not  be  an  additional 
burden  on  shippers.  Rather  half  of  the  tem- 
porary ten  percent  surcharge  approved  by 
the  ICC  last  June,  could  be  redirected  to  the 
Fund.  This  would  be  consistent  with  the 
original  Intent  of  the  ICC  stircharge  to  pro- 
vide money  for  capital  Improvements  and 
deferred  maintenance.  But  the  Rail  Trust 
Fund  would  not  contain  the  ICC's  restric- 
tions about  which  projects  would  qualify 
for  funding. 

Railroads  would  establish  their  own  pri- 
orities for  rehabilitation,  modernization, 
electrification,  terminal  and  yard  construc- 
tion, communications  and  slgnalls-atlon.  and 
related  betterments.  Grants  would  be  made 
to  these  projects  subject  only  to  normal 
auditing  and  accounting  limitations  to  In- 
sure that  the  money  goes  for  these  purposes. 

Because  the  Trust  Fund  Investments 
would  be  financed  ever  a  30-year  period,  the 
five-percent  surcharge  would  provide  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  railroad  Improvements 
now  when  they  are  urgently  needed  The 
ICC  freight  rate  Increases  can  never  have 
this  kind  of  positive  Impact. 

In  addition,  freight  rate  Increases  arc  sub- 
ject to  taxes  and  must  appear  on  railroad 
balance  sheets.  The  surcharge  would  be  tax 
free  and  the  grants  would  be  a  contribution 
to  capital  and  should  not  be  subject  to  taxes 

This  Is  a  program  In  which  everyone  wins. 
Yes,  shippers  will  pay  the  bill.  They  should 
because  they  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Im- 
proved service  and  greater  productivity 

The  benefits  to  the  raUroads  should  be 
self-evident.  For  the  first  time  in  decades 
they  wUl  have  access  to  the  capital  they 
need  to  modernize  and  expand  their  plants. 
to  Increase  productivity  and  reduce  unneces- 
sary operating  costs. 

Shlpjjers  will  benefit  and  ultimately  many 
of  these  benefits  wUl  be  shared  by  the  con- 
sumers. 

A  revitalized  rail  system  will  end  the 
threats  of  massive  branch  line  atoandoninents. 
There  will  be  no  need  for  orange  lines  (the 
term  made  so  notorious  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  report  issued  last 
February  which  claimed  25  percent  of  the 
tracks  In  the  northeast-midwest  region  were 
"potentially  excess"  and  Indicated  them  with 
orange  lines  on  a  map.l 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  If  the  trust 
fund  has  money  for  tie  and  rail  replacement. 
this  heavy  cost  to  railroads  Is  no  longer  a 
Justification  for  branch  line  abandonments. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  a  moratorium  on 
abandonments  until  the  railroads  have  com- 
pleted system-wide  rehabilitation  with  raU 
trust  funds.  Once  rail  systems  begin  their 
recovery  from  the  decades  of  neglected  main- 
tenance, these  light  density  lines  can  be 
analysed  anew. 

Why  do  we  need  a  rail  trust  fund?  We  have 
amply  documented  the  situation  faced  by 
American  rallrotwls  In  a  rail  trust  fund  de- 
tailed study,  copies  of  which  are  available 
to  you. 

"The  establishment  of  a  raU  trust  fund  deals 
with  the  basic  rather  than  peripheral  prob- 
lems of  our  raUroads. 

Railroads  suffer  from  a  chronic  shortage 
of  capital  because  their  rate  of  return  on 
Investment  Is  so  low — lower  since  1966  than 


the  average  return  on  C.S  Government 
bonds 

Insufficient  return  has  largely  locked  rail- 
roads out  of  the  long  term  capital  markets. 
As  a  result,  their  outlays  for  maintenance 
of  way,  for  improving  yards  and  roadway, 
and  for  upgrading  roUlng  stock  have 
shrunken  to  dsingerously  low  levels. 

This  neglect  has  been  reflected  m  the  in- 
crease In  accidents  caused  by  deficiencies  m 
maintenance  ol  way  and  also  Increased  In 
cost.  Damage  to  the  contents  of  cars  trace- 
able to  defectl-.e  -jr. its  and  train  accidents 
!.as  also  been  on  the  rise. 

Neglect  of  track  and  equipment  has  re- 
sulted in  reducing  speed  limits  which  has 
contributed  substantially  to  the  problem  of 
rail  car  shortages,  to  the  lower  utUlz&tlon 
of  cars,  and  to  the  rising  per  diem  and  leasing 
charges. 

As  all  analysis  of  the  Penn  Central  know 
equipment  rentals  exceeded  net  revenues  in 
1970  and  1971.  It  was  the  most  extreme  case, 
but  across  the  nation  payments  for  car  hire 
have  risen  substantially,  effectively  draining 
off  possible  Income. 

Acquisition  of  new  rolling  stock  is  a  must, 
and  In  Its  first  two  years,  the  Rail  Trust 
Fund  win  Include  a  $1  billion  revolving  loan 
fund  to  help  purchase  between  20  and  40.000 
cars  and  somewhere  between  750  and  2.000 
new  locomotives  This  fund  could  be  doubled 
In  future  years. 

Truly  modernized  raU  service  should  in- 
clude electrification  of  heavy  density  lines. 
We  assume  that  14,300  mUes  of  heavUy  lised 
lines  could  benefit  from  the  savings  of  elec- 
trification and  we  have  allowed  $3.1  billion 
for  these  Improvements  through  grants  from 
the  Trust  F^ind  over  a  six -year  period 

For  terminal  and  yard  modernization,  for 
communications  and  signal  Improvements 
and  for  a  variety  of  other  betterments  of 
roadway  and  structures  that  lead  to  better 
service,  there  Is  an  allowance  of  (3.9  blUlon 

Thus,  in  its  first  six  years  the  RaU  Trust 
Fund  could  finance  the  following  needs: 

lln  bUllons] 

RaU  and  ties... $6.9 

Electrification   3.2 

Yards  and  terminals .9 

Other  roadway  and  structures 1.  9 

Total    12  9 

None  of  these  categories  is  rigid  We  may 
have  overestimated  the  cost  In  some  areas 
and  underestimated  It  elsewhere 

No  problem.  Railroads  can  use  the  money 
for  any  of  these  other  investments  The  only 
restriction  should  be  that  the  money  goes 
for  long-term  Improvements.  This  Includes 
rail  and  ties  despite  the  ICC's  accounting 
procedures  which  treats  Installation  of  36- 
year  ties  and  60 -year  rail  as  an  operating 
expense  which  Is  asinine,  but  has  tax 
advantages 

The  greater  productivity  made  possible 
through  Investments  In  our  raUroads  can 
reduce  unnecessary  transportation  costs  This 
wU!  work  to  slow  price  rises  throughout  the 
economy. 

Finally,  the  RaU  Trust  Fund  represents  a 
commitment  to  the  phUosophy  of  investment 
as  a  remedy  for  our  economic  Uls  And  it 
represents  natlo:iaI  commitment  to  Invest  In 
the  future  so  that  we  and  our  chUdren  can 
enjoy  prosperity  in  years  to  come. 

will  it  work' 

Actuall'-.  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  estab- 
lished by  President  Eisenhower,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  benefits  that  accr'.ie  to  In- 
dustry and  to  private  citizens  alike  when 
needed  public  sector  Investments  are  n-^ade 

And  incidentally,  the  highways  btillt  un- 
der this  program  not  only  are  paid  for, 
but  they  brought  a  renaissance  to  many 
depressed  areas  of  the  Nation  I  can  refer 
directly  to  the  anthracite  region  of  Penn- 
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sylvanla    as   a   clear   example   of   this   great 
beneSt. 

Through  collection  of  upeclal  user  taxes 
on  gasoline,  tires  and  other  automobile  ac- 
cessories, during  the  first  18  years  of  i;)pera- 
tlon.  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  has  already 
collected  $58  7  blUloiu  and  Income  is  now 
coming  In  at  a  rate  of  $5  6  billion  per  year. 
Thus,  the  original  $55  billion  Investment  In 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  Is  already 
paid  off.  The  Income  still  being  received  will 
enable  the  system  '.o  be  expanded  and  more 
Impcrlaiitly,  thousands  of  new  Industries 
employ. ng  several  millions  of  people  who 
pay  state,  local  and  Federal  taxes,  have  come 
Into  being. 

Development  of  people  and  their  environ- 
ment, partlcularlv  education  and  housing, 
should  also  be  considered  a.s  an  Investment 
In  our  budgetary  proces."?  My  Office  of  State 
Plannmg  and  Developmeat  has  already  pre- 
pared the  data  for  financing  education  from 
kindergarten  through  post-graduate  studies, 
and  the  return  on  investment  Is  ■^  fabu- 
lous we  should  waste  no  time  In  getting  this 
program  under  way  A  copy  of  our  booklet 
on  "The  National  Education  Trust  Fund"  Is 
available  for  your  study 

We  are  now  working  to  develop  similar 
data  on  the  cost  benefits  of  a  majcr  housing 
Investment  program. 

I  should  like  to  end  this  presentation  with 
this  footnote  There  has  been  only  one  dec- 
ade In  the  20th  Century  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral budget  was  in  balance  each  year — that 
was  the  decade  of  the  20's.  It  Is  my  strong 
belief  that  the  lack  of  public  sector  Invest- 
ment during  that  decade  was  the  major 
reason  for  the  great  depression  of  the  30's 
The  key  word  to  stimulate  the  American 
economy,  provide  better  Jobs  for  more  peo- 
ple, to  Increase  business  profits  and  to  re- 
strain Inflation  Is  Investment. 

The  Rail  Trust  Fund  and  the  National 
Education  Trust  Fund  epitomize  the  gov- 
ernn-.ent-prlv<\te  sector  Investment  partner- 
ship which  can  restore  our  Nation's  economic 
health  Thev  are  an  extension  of  the  Invest- 
ment philosophy  we  have  been  developing 
In  Pennsylvania  under  our  Pennsylvania 
Economic  Program  for  Balanced  Growth 
( PEP ) . 

Virtually,  since  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
Pennsylvania  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
major  Investments  to  build  Its  Infrastruc- 
ture. This  has  been  a  prime  factor  In  the 
stagnation  that  affected  the  State  for  almost 
50  years 

In  !9fi2.  Dr.  Ernest  Jurkat,  my  chief  eco- 
nomic advl.sor,  and  I  published  a  book  en- 
titled New  Growth  .  .  .  New  Jobs  for  Penn- 
sylvania, In  which  we  trace  the  economic 
hlstcry  of  the  Keystone  State  from  the  turn 
of  the  century  through  to  1960 

In  this  iHXjk.  we  calculated  that  $1  00  of 
public  sector  investment  stimulated  $2  40 
worth  of  private  sector  investment,  and  the 
combined  public  and  private  investments  of 
$3  40  would  Increase  GNP  bv  .S!0  00. 

These  figures  undoubtedly  may  have 
shifted  somewhat  by  this  time.  But  none- 
theless, the  analysis  demonstrates  very 
clearly  the  need  and  power  of  public  In- 
vestment to  help  stimulate  the  private  sec- 
tor and  offer  greater  opportunity  for  all  our 
citizens. 

In  recent  months,  Pennsylvania  has  de- 
veloped a  plan  to  remedy  th*  under-lnvest- 
ment  of  the  past — a  plan  which  evlslons 
a  Joint  government-private  sector  partner- 
ship to  achieve  sustained  growth  in  the 
future 

The  Pennsylvania  Economic  Program  for 
Balanced  Growth  (PEPi  seta  economic  and 
social  development  targets  for  the  State 
and  for  each  of  Its  10  sub-stat«  reglon.s 

These  targets  encompass  the  economy, 
physical  resource  development,  and  human 
resource  development 

With  these  targets  as  our  objective,  econ- 
omists estimate  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tor Investments  needed  to  reach  them.  In 
each  region,  the  Program  has  proposed  the 


optimum  level  of  government  investment 
which  would  stimulate  investment  by  the 
private  sector. 

A  major  advantage  of  the  PEP  program  Is 
that  It  Is  developed  not  only  for  the  State 
as  an  entity,  but  also  for  the  ten  sub-state 
regions  within  Pennsylvania.  PEP  Is  a  co- 
operative effort  with  the  regions.  It  Is  a 
State  plan  and  program — not  simply  the 
plan  and  program  of  state  government. 

I  am  confident  that  as  we  start  Imple- 
menting the  PEP  Program  It  will  yield  long 
term  dividends  to  our  people  and  tbelr  chil- 
dren. 

But  Pennsylvania  is  only  one  state  out 
of  50.  Our  economy  Is  Inseparable  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  So  what  Is  obvious 
la  the  need  for  a  National  Investment  Policy, 
a  National  Investment  Plan,  a  national  com- 
mitment to  balanced  development.  One 
state  cannot  do  It  all  for  Itself.  I  believe 
we  have  worked  otit  In  Pennsylvania  the 
economic  basis  for  establishing  a  National 
Investment  Program.  We  have  the  ability  to 
Identify  and  project  the  types  of  Invest- 
ments that  win  result  In  the  maximum  yield. 

So  let's  put  the  power  of  Industry  and  the 
foundation  of  our  American  Capitalist  Sys- 
tem— "Investment" — back  Into  the  main- 
stream of  our  National  economy,  and  let's 
take  this  action  before  double  digit  Infla- 
tion becomes  rigid. 

The  principles  of  capital  Investment,  ac- 
crued accounting,  amortization,  yield  pro- 
jections and  handling  balanced  debt  struc- 
ture are  not  new  either  to  government  or  to 
Industry.  Basically,  all  I'm  suggesting  today 
Is  that  we  start  at  once  to  use  these  prin- 
ciples In  our  federal  budget  practices.  This 
1-1  the  way  to  resolve  our  serious  economic 
problems,  and  to  get  this  Nation  moving.  It 
has  been  our  failure  to  applv  these  prin- 
ciples In  our  Federal  budget.  That  Is  the 
root  cause  of  our  present  crisis. 

Thank  you. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  that  the  Senate  passed  the  Viet- 
najn-Era  Veterans"  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974  yesterday.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  extremely  important  for  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  who  already  have  been  wait- 
ing for  adequate  GI  benefits  for  too  long. 

Many  veterans  hoped  to  start  school 
this  fall  in  the  knowledge  that  they  would 
receive  substantial  Government  support 
for  their  efforts  to  improve  their  educa- 
tion. They  did  not  have  that  security 
becRU.se  ConRress  had  not  completed  work 
on  this  leRlslatlon  They  were  frustrated 
and  angered  by  the  Federal  Government's 
slowness  in  assuring  them  that  they — 
like  the  veterans  of  earlier  eras — would 
receive  help  in  achieving  their  educa- 
tional !?oals 

Now  the  delav  i.s  almost  over.  The  leg- 
islation has  been  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  be  proud  of  it.s  role  in  achieving 
thi^  legislation.  But  I  have  heard  that 
the  President  may  veto  it.  I  hope  he  will 
reconsider  thp.t  position.  I  agree  that  the 
budget  must  be  cut  and  cut  sharply,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  place  to 
do  it.  I  think  we  have  the  same  respon- 
sibility to  Vietnam  veterans  that  we  had 
to  veterans  of  World  War  n 

World  War  II  veterans  could  receive 
4  years  of  education  at  a  wide  range  of 
institutions  at  Federal  expen.se,  but  vet- 
erans of  Vietnam — this  most  unpopular 
war — only  receive  enough  money  for  4 
years  of  education  if  they  attend  a  public 
college  with  a  tuition  equal  or  below  the 


national  average.  And  even  In  that  case, 
they  are  left  with  little  money  to  live  on.' 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
more  adequate  aid  to  these  veterans.  By 
passing  this  bill  providing  for  a  23-per- 
cent increase  in  monthly  educational  as- 
sistance allowances,  a  low -interest  loan 
program,  an  extension  from  8  to  10  years 
of  the  period  in  which  veterans  and  eligi- 
ble wives  and  widows  can  complete  their 
educational  program,  and  an  extension 
of  the  maximum  entitlement  of  educa- 
tional benefits  from  36  to  45  months  for 
baccalaureate  degrees,  the  Congress  has 
accepted  that  responsibility.  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  some  sections  of  the  bill.  I 
do  not  think  they  go  far  enough.  The 
additional  9  months  of  education,  for 
example,  should  be  available  for  graduate 
studies  as  well  as  undergraduate.  But,  in 
spite  of  some  deficiencies,  the  benefits  in 
this  bill  are  much  better  than  those  avail- 
able now,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
House.  I  hope  we  can  continue  to  Improve 
the  Vietnam-era  veterans  educational  as- 
sistance program  during  the  next  Con- 
gress. 


THE  WORLD  FOOD  CONFERENCE: 
A  NEW  MEXICO  OUTLOOK 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  October  6.  1974,  I  sponsored  a 
food  seminar  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
entitled,  "The  World  Food  Conference— 
A  New  Mexico  Outlook." 

Dr.  Gerald  Thomas,  president  of  New 
Mexico  State  University  and  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  food  production  ex- 
perts, was  the  moderator  for  the  meet- 
ing. I  was  also  privileged  to  receive  state- 
ments and  views  from  New  Mexico  food 
producers,  consumers,  nutritional  ex- 
perts and  agricultural  specialists  from 
throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  v.-ould  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  participants 
in  this  meeting  for  sharing  with  me  their 
knowledge  and  expertl.se  In  their  re- 
spective area  and  would  like  to  share  it 
with  my  friends  in  the  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  written  state- 
ments presented  by  the  participants  be 
printed  in  the  Rtcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  written 
statements  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Stattment  bt  Senator  Peti  Domenici,  Octo- 
ber   6,    1974,    AT    THE    New    Mexico    Food 

CONrEBENCE 

h&  a  member  of  the  US  delegation  to  the 
World  Pood  Conference,  I  have  called  this 
meeting  to  get  as  wide  a  range  of  views  as 
possible  from  e:(pcrt.«i  In  this  state  We  are 
privileged  to  have  had  the  help  of  Dr.  Oerald 
Thomas,  president  of  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity and  one  of  the  world's  expert,";  In  food 
prodtictlon  His  assistance,  and  that  of  his 
staff,  has  been  Invaluable. 

The  Issues  to  be  confronted  at  the  World 
Food  Conference  in  Rome  In  November  are 
complex.  Their  resolution  may  have  as  pro- 
found an  Impact  on  mankind's  future  as 
any  decision  we  make  this  decade.  New  Mex- 
ico Is  a  prime  food-producing  state  in  the 
world's  most  productive  agricultural  nation. 
As  such  we  have  special  Interest  In,  and  spe- 
cial responsibilities  for,  food  production  and 
food  availability. 

Father  Theodore  Hesburgh,  president  of 
the  Unlverlty  of  Notre  Dame  and  chairman 
of  the  Overseas  Development  Council,  fays 
that   the  food  crisis   we  see  unfolding  now 
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"will  make  the  energy  crisis  look  like  a  pic- 
nic." I  agree.  Not  only  do  mUUons  face  star- 
vation, but  literally  tens  of  millions  face 
severe  malnutrition.  Not  only  does  such  a 
crisis  have  profound  moral  Implications  for 
the  richest  nation  on  earth,  but  adverse 
weather  has  brought  the  problem  home  to 
those  millions  of  Americans  who  go  to  bed 
at  night  without  sufficient  nourishment  We 
are  not  Immune,  In  our  wealth,  from  the  im- 
mediacy of  the  problem. 

Complicating  the  entire  picture  la  the 
energy  crisis.  Fertilizers  are  costly  and  in 
short  supply.  India  will  lose,  for  example, 
about  10  million  tons  of  wheat  this  year  be- 
cause she  cannot  buy  sufficient  fertilizer  for 
her  crops.  This  means  that  50  million  Indians 
will  go  short  of  wheat. 

India,  the  sub-Sahara,  and  other  develop- 
ing nations  are  not  alone.  Many  developed 
nations  face  tremendous  strains  on  tbelr 
treasuries  to  meet  the  energy -food  cost 
squeeze.  Unprecedented  demand  during  the 
past  two  years  from  these  nations  has 
brought  worldwide  grain  reserves  down  from 
95  days'  worth  In  1961  to  a  mere  27  days  In 
1974. 

These  problems,  compounded  by  bad 
weather  at  home,  have  delayed  the  formal 
creation  of  the  United  States'  position  on 
food  and  food  aid  for  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference. That  paper  Is  stUl  In  preparation. 
It  win  focus  on  several  of  the  serious  ques- 
tions to  be  raised,  assuredly,  at  the  confer- 
ence In  November: 

How  do  the  nations  cooperate  In  re-buUd- 
Ing  the  world's  depleted  food  stocks? 

How  much  food  aid  will  America  provide 
to  other  countries  this  year? 

What  policy  regarding  food  exports  will 
this  nation  devise  for  the  future? 

How  do  we  keep  our  aid  program  up-to-date 
with  Inflation  eating  away  at  the  food  basket 
almost  dally?  Cost  Increases  have  meant  that 
this  nation  will  provide  $1.2  billion  worth  of 
food  aid  In  1975,  but  this  amount  of  food 
could  have  been  purchased  this  Spring  for 
only  $742  million.  Inflation  has  eaten  away 
almost  a  half-blUlon  dollars  worth  of  food 
aid. 

Will  we  have  a  food  reserves  policy  be- 
tween that  of  Sec.  Butz  and  that  of  Sen. 
Humphrey,  or  will  this  nation  Insist  on  food 
reserves  holding  by  other  nations  and  In 
what    amount? 

This  Senator  Is  going  to  the  Rome  confer- 
ence with  an  open  mind.  I  have  not  yet  de- 
veloped a  concrete  position  on  several  of  the 
Issues  to  be  raised  at  the  Rome  meeting. 
However,  at  this  time  It  Is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume, as  the  United  Nations  Preliminary  As- 
se.ssment  Paper  on  Pood  said,  "It  Is  doubtful 
whether  such  a  critical  food  situation  has 
ever  been  so  worldwide  in  man's  recorded 
history."  I  am  going  to  keep  that  fact  In 
mind  at  all  times. 

In  light  of  this  crisis,  and  the  enorm*^  us 
Importance  of  thLs  nation  in  food  produc- 
tion in  the  world,  we  must  all  balance  our 
nation's  legitimate  Interests  with  the  moral 
Imperatives  governing  our  conduct  toward 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  penerous 
nation,  historically,  and  I  believe  that  v.e 
should  continue  to  be  so.  We  have  provided 
ab  )ut  70  per  cent  of  all  food  assistance  to 
developing  nations  during  the  past  decade. 
We  have  sent  overseas  $25  billion  In  food  aid 
under  the  P.L.  480  program  In  Its  20  years. 
And  we  have  given  »40  billion  In  food  help 
to  other  countries  under  various  other  pro- 
grams since  World  War  II.  That  Is  a  gord 
record  and  one  that  we  must  maintain. 

But,  the  cries  for  more  food  at  home 
from  our  needy  and  cur  elderly,  and  the 
tremendous  market  problems  facing  our 
food  producers,  demand  a  complete  re-eval- 
uatlon  of  the  entire  world  food  situation. 
These  pressures  will  also  require  an  educa- 
tional effort  of  historical  proportions  so  that 
all  Americans  will  know  what  the  food  sit- 


uation in  our  world  is  and  what  our  role 
must  be.  I  hope  that  our  meeting  tcaay  and 
the  World  Food  Conference  In  Rome  will  be 
parts  of  that  educational  process. 

The  World  Food  Problem  i 
(By  George  D.  Dawson  =) 

INTRODUCTION 

Food  shortages  are  as  old  as  history.  Oiu- 
purpose  today  Is  not  to  herald  the  current 
concerns  over  food  as  a  new  phenomenon, 
rather,  it  Is  to  as.sess  its  present  dimensions, 
review  Important  trends,  identify,  in  part, 
the  magiiitude  of  the  problem  and  to  suggest 
alternatives  for  action.  Our  present  concerns 
are  Intensified  because  of  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  a  number  of  factors  which  have 
upset  the  'normal"  levels  of  world  food  grain 
production. 

My  assignment  is  to  focus  on  just  a  few  of 
those  factors  but  by  no  means  can  I  review 
all  of  the  complex  dimensions  of  the  current 
world  food  situation.  My  remarks  and  visual 
aids  used  will  have  the  purpose  of  Ulustratlng 
those  components  of  the  current  food  prob- 
lem which  I  believe  to  be  a  sampling  of  the 
significant  indicators  of  the  real  Issues  of 
concern. 

Wide  disagreement  prevails  as  to  Just  how 
serious  the  world  food  problem  really  is.  and 
whether  It  Is  a  condition  resolvable  In  the 
short-run  or  one  of  long-term  persistence. 

Our  challenge  Is  to  carefully  examine  the 
overall  problem,  which  is  reflected  In  so  many 
specific  ways,  both  at  home  and  abroad  and 
to  chart  a  proper  course  for  the  future. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  taken 
food  abundance  for  granted — especially  In 
the  last  three  decades.  We  had  developed 
negative  attitudes  toward  surpluses  of  farm 
products  but  are  now  reevaluatinc  that  atti- 
tude In  terms  of  a  concern  for  a  safe  food 
reserve. 

In  the  past  decade,  v.e  developed  Institu- 
tions for  handling  abundance.  Our  expertise 
and  experience  In  handling  scarcity  is  con- 
siderably less.  Production  agriculture.  Is  the 
Initial  link  to  an  ample  food  supply,  be  It 
In  the  U.S.  or  anywhere  In  the  world.  Re- 
gional differences  In  production  capability, 
population  pressures  and  political  environ- 
ments provide  ample  foundations  for  our 
concerns  and  for  the  coming  assembly  of 
nations  to  examine  the  world  food  situation 
with  a  purpose  aimed  at  change. 

POPULATION 

The  rapid  rate  of  growth  In  the  world's 
population  is  a  major  component  of  the 
world  food  problem.  A  world  growth  rate 
of  about  two  percent  per  year  produces  a 
doubling  of  total  population  In  about  35 
years.  However,  there  are  rates  of  growth  in 
large  geographic  regions  of  3.5  percent  which 
doubles  a  population  In  twenty  years  Ironi- 
cally these  rapidly  growing  populations  are  In 
reetons  generally  Identified  as  the  less  devel- 
'^ped  countries  (LDC'sl  where  food  prcduc- 
tion  capability  has  not  been  keeping  up  with 
population  fTowth.  In  general,  these  problem 
regions  have  alx)ut  65  percent  of  the  world's 
people  but  produce  only  20  percent  of  the 
world's  food.  This  condition  vividly  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  food  must  be  imported. 
Current  food  Intake  In  these  regions  Is  below 
minimum  requirements  to  stistaln  a  healthy 
life,  thus  providing  grave  Implications  for 
the  future  as  we  face  yet  greater  population 
growth. 

Nearly  85  percent  of  the  world's  births  oc- 
cur In  the  less  developed  countries  of  the 
three  continents  of  Asia,  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  Combined,  they  have  75  percent  of 
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the  world's  people  today  and  will  have  80  per- 
cent by  the  year  2000. 

The  net  effect  of  changing  birth  and  death 
rates  on  population  growth  Ulustr&te  the 
problem  (Table  l.i  We  have  been  more  effec- 
tive In  achieving  acceptance  of  medical  tech- 
nology, etc.  that  produce  reduced  death  rates 
than  we  have  of  reducing  birth  rates. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  a  political  recogni- 
tion of  this  component  of  the  problem  as  it 
Impacts  on  food  supplies  was  apparent  to  all 
who  followed  the  world  population  confer- 
ence proceedings.  Many  countries  made  it 
clear  that  they  do  not  want  to  limit  popula- 
tion growth  because  they  believe  fwpulatlon 
growth  Is  synonymous  with  progress 

In  cotmtrles  where  low  economic  develop- 
ment exists,  we  have  both  a  high  birth  and 
death  rate,  such  that  the  net  growth  rate 
may  be  1.5  percent.  As  development  occurs, 
death  rates  fall,  relatively  faster  than  birth 
rates  resulting  In  Increasing  rates  of  popula- 
tion growth,  say  up  to  three  percent  or  more 
(such  as  we  now  observe  in  most  of  Africa 
and  Latin  America).  Over  a  long  time  span, 
birth  rates  adjust  downward  and  the  rate  of 
growth  slows  to  say  one  percent,  such  as  in 
the  U£  or  Europe. 

Thus,  there  Is  strong  argument  for  eco- 
nomic development  as  a  means  to  slowing 
population  growth.  Our  major  need  at  this 
time  may  well  be  to  achieve  a  slower  pap- 
ulation growth  rate  more  quickly  than  this 
prescription  allows. 

DEUAKD 

The  biological  demand  or  "want"  for  food 
has  always  exceeded  the  "effective  demand  " 
which  simply  translates  as  the  relationship 
of  "wants"  to  the  "abUlty"  to  pay.  The  two 
major  push  factors  Increasing  food  demand 
are  growth  In  numbers  of  people  and  rising 
levels  of  income. 

The  Income  effect  then  Is  one  of  major  Im- 
portance In  understanding  the  recent  In- 
creases m  food  demand  (Table  2.)  The  In- 
crease In  real  m^wme  In  a  developed  country 
has  a  much  lowiir  Impact  on  food  demand 
than  in  a  less  developed  country  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  any  increase  in  Income 
win  be  sp?nt  for  food  in  the  less  developed 
country.  With  the  population  of  those  coun- 
tries now  in  need  of  more  food,  an  Increase 
in  real  personal  income  there  creates  an 
additional  Impact  on  food  demand — or  put 
another  way,  a  pressure  against  available 
supply  If  production  does  not  increase  in 
proportion  lo  the  increased  demand,  prices 
rise.  This  was  vividly  demonstrated  m  1972- 
73-74  when  production  short-falls  prompted 
a  rapid  rise  in  prices  and  new  public  con- 
cerns 

Thus,  the  recent  price  Increases  were  re- 
sults of  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of  money 
available  (rising  personal  Incomes)  to  pur- 
chase a  relatively  fixed  supply.  In  the  short- 
run,  f  jod  supplies  are  relatively  fixed  and  is 
tlie  pis:  two  years,  several  events  occurred 
cau.smg  t^.e  rapid  rise  in  prices.  Some  of  these 
events  were : 

1.  Diet  change?  resulting  from  rising  In- 
comes and  new  taste  preferences 

2.  The  Russian  ^aln  purchase  where  they 
chose  to  Import  feed  to  maintain  their  grow- 
ing livestock  Industry — again  a  refiectlon  of 
diet  change. 

3.  Aid  programs  for  areas  In  special  need; 
a  humanitarian  thrus:  with  affects  on  sup- 
plies 

4.  A  general  knowledge  that  the  "sur- 
pluses" were  being  depleted  and  thus,  a  move 
on  many  fronts  to  purchase  to  assure  future 
supplies. 

5  An  18  percent  devaluation  of  the  VS. 
dollar  which  literally  meant  that  now  oui 
food  was  cheaper  and  esisler  to  buy. 

6.  The  effect  of  oil  embargoes  limiting  our 
ability  to  produce  and  the  resulting  rise  in 
co<-.ts  of  production 

7.  Shortages  of  fishmeal  for  livestock  feed 
increasing  demand  for  soybeans  as  a  feed 
concentrate. 
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8  The  overall  impacts  of  the  continuing 
wage  price  spiral  resulting  from  escalator 
clauses  In  labor  contracts,  etc  ar.l  a  general 
move  by  all  to  try  to  'Keep  up."  The  result 
being  a  built-in  Inflationary  effect  on  food. 

DUTARY     DirFERENCES 

There  Is  a  dltference  of  tremendous  mag- 
nitude In  the  current  average  gram  coii- 
sunipilon  levels  between  the  "wealthy"  and 
"poorer"  nations  (Table  3.)  Grain  couBump- 
tlon  In  the  US  Is  Ave  times  that  of  the 
poorer  nations  where  over  90  percent  Is  used 
to  produce  Uvestoclt  products  as  comp<irod  to 
10  percent  in  the  poorer  nations  As  a  result, 
almost  five  times  as  much  land,  wat«r  and 
fertilizer  is  required  to  feed  an  average  North 
American  as  it  does  an  average  Colombian. 
Nigerian  or  Indian.  TUii  difference  is  receiv- 
ing wide  publicity  and  Is  a  central  !s,sue  hi 
the  debates  around  the  »x)rld  as  solutions  to 
the  world  food  problem  are  »ought 

INCOME     LEVEL     AND     OISTKIHI-'TION 

The  differences  !n  per  capita  income  among 
regions  of  the  world  nre  paralleled  by  ex- 
treme differences  among  individuals  and 
households  within  countries  These  inequali- 
ties in  Income  are  more  pronounced  In  the 
developing  countries. 

Income  distribution  then  Is  a  major  com- 
ponent In  the  world  f(X)d  problem  The  effects 
of  price  rises  are  especially  severe  on  the  pcKir 
since  they  must  spend  a  larger  share  o!  their 
Income  on  necessities  such  as  food  and 
shelter. 

PHODnCTlON 

The  outlook  for  future  world  fo<xl  prixi no- 
tion must  be.  at  best,  only  an  estimate  ar- 
rived at  by  considering  available  facts  and 
projecting  existing  trends  Two  kinds  of  evi- 
dence are  particularly  Invportant  to  such  an 
estimate  i  1)  recent  trends  In  the  production 
of  varlou.i  crops,  and  (2)  known  or  p>oefilble 
constraints  on  production  Inaposed  by  nature 
and  by   man. 

On  the  whole,  the  trend  has  been  upward 
for  food  production  as  Illustrated  for  wheat, 
rice  and  for  coarse  grains  The  rates  of  In- 
creases, however,  vary  between  cnmmodltles 
and  definitely  between  regions  of  the  world. 
The  production  gains  have  resulted  directly 
from  two  sources  yield  Increases  and  added 
acres. 

While  the  trend  In  total  production  has 
been  upward  and  there  are  valid  reasons  to 
conclude  that  there  Is  a  capability  to  con- 
tinue or  even  accelerate  that  trend,  the  rela- 
tionship of  prodriction  to  people  Is  disturbing. 
The  comp<nndlng  result  of  recent  ocx^urrlng 
events,  which  have  affected  total  production, 
points  toward  a  continued  derllne  In  pro- 
duction per  capita  (at  least  In  the  short- 
run)  In  regions  where  population  Is  tTowlng 
the   fastest    and    where    Incomes    are    low 

The  outlook  for  future  world  food  produc- 
tion depends  to  a  substantial  degree  on  what 
happens  to  seven  major  frops  wheat  rice, 
maize,  soybean'*,  sugar,  potatoes,  and  pulses. 
Within  the  limits  of  physical,  economic, 
and  cultural  constraints,  future  world-wide 
production  o.  the  .seven  major  crops  will  be 
determined  largely  by  trends  In  yield  per 
hectare  and  In  cropland  area  The  area  of 
cropland  can  be  Increased  to  some  extent 
by  multiple  cropping  where  resources,  tech- 
nologv.  and  climate  allows. 

The  Green  Revolution,  while  latided  as  the 
salvation  for  Increasing  wheat  and  rice  pro- 
duction, has  In  recent  montlis  been  thwarted 
by  fertilizer  shortages  and  price  Increases. 
This  has  been  and  will  be  a  major  produc- 
tion setback  unless  fertilizer  becomes  more 
readily  available  and  at  prices  the  world's 
farmers  can  pay  Also,  new  fears  of  disease 
problems  from  the  Green  Revolution  .seed 
varieties  have  developed  Increasing  the  In- 
tensity of  production  nearly  always  brings 
added  pest  and  disease  problems 

A  more  sobering  picture  of  the  world  agrl- 
ciUtural  situation  Is  emerging  than  was  pro- 


jected last  spring  when  "abundance"  was  the 
byword.  Instead  of  producing  record  crops, 
1974-75  may  be  disappointing  There  Is  ,» 
real  potential  for  less  total  production  this 
year  than  last  in  the  U.S    and  the  world. 

Production  projections  have  normally  been 
made  based  on  the  following  kinds  of  as- 
sumptions 

1.  Normal  weather. 

2  No  wars  or  threats  of  war. 

3  Prices  high  enough  to  encourage  farm 
Investments. 

4.  Sufflcleut  supplies  of  fossil  fuels,  and 
fertUlzer  at  reasonible  prices,  and 

5.  A  continuous  flow  of  new  production 
technulugy 

Tliese  asstimptlons  do  not  always  hold,  and 
realistically,  we  do  not  have  methods  to  pro- 
ject the  short-run  production  variations. 
Note  the  annual  variation  In  cereal  produc- 
tion In  Russia. 

Production  potential  in  the  LDC's  Is  prom- 
Lslng  If  know-how  can  be  dl.s-seinlnated  and 
adopted  In  such  areas  as  plant  breeding,  fer- 
tilization, pest  and  disease  control,  irriga- 
tion, double  and  triple  cropping.  Barriers  to 
these  achievements  are  huge  and  must  be 
addres.sed  Moreover,  production  Increases 
can  be  thwarted  by  the  lack  of  marketing  In- 
stitutions to  handle  the  Increased  production. 

RESOrRCE.S 

Limits  on  crop  production  are  set  at  any 
one  time  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  nat- 
ural re.sources — chiefly  land,  water  and 
weather.  Capital  resources,  of  which  fertilizer 
and  energy  are  of  prime  Importance,  are  par- 
ticularly highlighted  today  Obtaining  data 
for  measuring  these  factor.->  of  production  Is 
difficult,  but  we  do  have  reasonable  estimates 

The  variation  In  acres  of  cultivated  land 
[ler  capita  In  1970  ranged  from  about  0  4 
acres  In  Communist  Asia  to  2.3  acres  In 
Africa  (Table  4  )  In  the  U.S..  there  are  about 
two  acres  per  capl'a 

Projections  for  additional  crop  arres  by 
IMS  in  different  parts  of  the  world  are  based 
o:\  the  availability  of  capital  for  such  devel- 
opment, and  prices  that  would  induce  farm- 
ers to  plant  those  acres 

WEATHER 

Two  kinds  of  climatic  changes  may  In- 
fluence world  food  production :  (1)  long-term 
temperature  change,  and  (2i  short-term  cli- 
matic variations.  Much  more  research  In- 
formation Is  needed  In  evaluating  the 
weather  factor  and  Its  long-  or  short-run 
Implications  for  production. 

FERTII  17  ER 

Increased  use  of  fertilizer  Is  one  of  the 
most  cfflclent  ways  to  Increase  production, 
especially  accompanied  by  Irrigation  and  a 
complete  technology  package  Fertilizer  has 
Increased  Ave  fold  In  20  years,  mostly  in  the 
developed  nations.  The  potential  for  In- 
creased prcxluctlon  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries, where  lands  are  currently  lacking  In 
required  plant  nutrients,  offers  a  great  hope 
for  the  needed  production  gains.  Yet.  avail- 
ability and  price  factors  currently  limit  that 
hope  for  realizing  the  potential  Prices  have 
In  many  cases  tripled 

The  Important  relationship  then,  of  fossil 
fuel  policies  to  food  policies,  is  highlighted 
at  '.his  time  when  oil  embargoes,  etc  Impact 
the  hardest  on  the  poorer  nations  where 
ability  to  produce  or  buy  fertilizer  Is  already 
extremely  limited 

Various  oil-producing  nations  are  "flar- 
ing"—burning  as  waste — 4.5  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  ga,'*  each  year  That  Is  ten 
tim.»s  more  natural  gas  than  the  U  S  uses 
each  vear  to  produce  nitrogen  fertilizer,  and 
It  is  enough  to  prodtice  double  the  current 
world  consumption  of  nltropen  fertilizer. 

The  fertilizer  crisis  is  a  petroleum  crisis 
"fallout"  affecting  the  world's  farmers 
ability  to  produce  In  ecn-.nmic  terms,  de- 
veloping nations  imported  abovt  8  2  million 
tons  of  fertilizer  nutrients  costing  $1  6  bil- 


lion last  year.  Next  year.  8  6  mUllon  tons 
will  cost  over  five  billion  doUars.  At  higher 
prices,  less  fertilizer  will  be  applied  and  pro- 
duction will  likely  fall. 

ENERCT 

Energy  Is  a  crucial  resource  and  prices 
impact  on  all  economic  sectors — Including 
food  production,  processing  and  distribution. 
Prom  1960  to  1970.  world  energy  consump- 
tion  Increased  175  percent  This  Is  projected 
to  double  by  1985  and  more  than  double 
again  by  2000. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  world's  energy 
comes  from  non-renewable  sources — coal,  oil 
and  natural  gas.  Oil  and  nuclear  sources  for 
energy  are  projected  to  be  the  mcst  impor- 
tant m  2000. 

RESEARCH 

The  requirement  to  more  than  double 
production  In  25  years  over  what  Is  produced 
world-wide  today  represents  an  unprece- 
dented challenge  for  mankind 

The  task  of  learning  through  research,  and 
the  extension  of  that  knowledge  on  a  global 
basis,  requires  a  world-wide  commitment. 
This  research  must  develop  more  efflcle:it 
production,  marketing  and  distribution  svs- 
tems. 

If  the  Industrialized  nations  are  sincere 
about  Increasing  food  supply  in  developing 
countries,  they  will  e.vport  a  major  expansion 
In  agricultural  research  and  extension  edu- 
citlon  programs  to  the  de\'eloplr.g  countries 
where  the  work  must  be  done  and  the  plants 
will  and  should  be  grown 

World  leaders  must  recognize  this  need 
and  the  potential  for  such  effort  and  pro- 
vide the  financial  stipport  But — long-term 
commitment  must  be  made 

EXPORTS   AND    TRADE 

The  Importance  of  trade  In  helping  bal- 
ance world  food  supply  ai^d  demand  warrants 
lengthy  review  However,  let  us  look  quickly 
at  some  trade  facts  without  elaboration. 

Patterns  of  world  grain  trade  have  shifted 
significantly  such  that  North  America  ex- 
ported 88  million  metric  tons  In  1973,  while 
all  developing  countries  plus  Europe  and 
Ru.s.sla  were  net  Importers  (Table  5). 

Marked  Increases  In  US.  exports  occurred 
In  1972-73 

A  greater  world  dependency  reflected  by 
the  upward  trend  on  Imports  for  wheat  and 
coarse  grains  will  prevail. 

Imports  by  LDC's  of  cereal  grains  more 
than  doubled  In  the  period  1960-72. 

The  U  S  export.?  the  production  from 
about  one  of  every  four  acres  harvested. 

US  exports  of  wheat,  soybeans,  and  feed 
grains  more  than  doubled  between  1972  and 
1973. 

Trade  Is  vital  to  US  agriculture.  Wheat, 
rice,  soybeans,  corn  and  grain  sorghum  are 
major  agricultural  export  commodities  and 
make  Important  contributions  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem 

Stocks  of  cereal  grains  have  been  decUn- 
l"g. 

WORLD  FOOD  SECtJKrrT 

U  S  reserve  stock.s  have  declined  markedly 
since  1961  (Table  6).  It  Is  Important  to 
note  the  following: 

1.  Reserve  stocks  of  grain  combined  with 
grain  equivalent  of  idled  US  cropland  (now 
at  near  zeroi  has  dropped  from  222  million 
metric  tons  to  89, 

2.  Reserves  as  a  percent  of  annual  con- 
sumption have  fallen  from  26  to  7  piercent. 
and 

3  Reserves  In  terms  of  number  of  da^-s 
have  declined  from  95  to  27  (later  figures 
report  fewer  days) . 

This  change  In  reser^-es  has  been  rather 
dramatic  and  htw  prompted  many  proposals 
for  establishment  of  a  world  food  bank  or 
reserve  system  (Table  7) . 

The  World  Food  Conference  will  address 
such  food  reserve  questions  as : 
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1    How  should  reserves  be  accumulated? 

2.  When  should  they  be  accumulated? 

3  Who  should  own  the  stocks? 

4.  Who  should  control  disposition? 

5  How  large  is  a  safe  reserve? 

All  of  these  and  other  questions  must  be 
answered  as  to  how  reserves  would  be  bandied 
in  cases  of  catastrophles  or  routine  shortages 
(measured  by  effective  or  biological  demand) . 
■Where  will  economic  and  humanitarian  p)ol- 
icles  Interact  with  respect  to  a  food  reserve 
policy? 

SUMMAST 

Population  pressures  will  continue  to  be 
severe. 

Fertilizer  and  energy  supplies  with  a  high 
price  structure  wUl  be  major  obstacles  to 
production  increases  or  maintaining  produc- 
tion. 

Exports  of  grains  are  essential  In  attempt- 
ing to  balance  supplies  and  demand  arotind 
the  world. 

Income  distributions  will  place  major  bur- 
dens on  the  world's  poor  as  inflation  con- 
tinues to  rise. 

Real  food  prices  will   continue  to  rise. 

Reserve  stocks  will  likely  be  further  de- 
pleted in  1974-76. 

The  world  food  problem  wUl  continue  to 
have  both  quantity  and  quality  dimensions — 
the  latter  being  more  serious. 

The  "have-tiot"  nations  will  expect  the 
"hav«"   nations   to   share   their   food. 

F>rograms  to  stimulate  production  abroad 
should  receive  priority  attention  of  all  gov- 
ernments. 

Potential  for  Increased  production  will  be 
diflBcult  to  reallEe  because  of  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  barriers. 

Without  the  exchange  of  reasonably  valid 
Information,  handling  of  food  reserves  ln~ihe 
"International  Interest"  wUl  be  difficult. 

International  policies  make  all  projections 
of  the  future  difficult  and  could  cause 
dramatic  shifts  from  present  trends  or  pre- 
dictions. 

CONCLUSION 

The  World  Food  Problem,  like  Inflation 
and  population  problems,  did  not  develop  In 
a  year,  two,  or  three  and  will  not  be  re- 
solved by  any  quick,  easy  solution.  It  will  be  a 
tormented  path;  for  many  starvation,  and 
others,  bitter  medicine.  Although  there  are 
realities  of  an  increased  production  capabil- 
ity In  a  biological  sense,  they  are  not  as  real 
In  the  cultural,  economic,  and  political  sense. 
A  food  problem  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time.  If  not  forever. 

TABLE  l.-BIRTH  AND  DEATH  RATES 
(Per  1.000  population! 


World 

United 

States    Guatemala 

Binhrstt 

32 

12 

16               50 

Desthrste 

10               15 

Netincreise 

20 

6                35 

Annual  percent  Incresse 

Years  to  double 

2 
35 

0.6               3.5 
100-1-             20 

TABLE  2.— NATURE  OF  FOOD  DEMAND  INCREASES 
(In  percenti 


United 
Stites 

Japan 

Less 

developed 

country 

Income  gro»»th  rate. 

3 
5 

k 
20 

3 

P>rt  o(  increase  spent  on  food. 

SO 

Inciease  in  effective  demand 
from  income 

.15 

.60 

1.6 

1.0 

2.4 

Plus  populatiorf%lfect 

2.6 

Total    impact   on   food 
demand 

.75 

2.6 

5.  J 

TABLE  3.-0IETARY  DIFFERENCES  AND  ISSUES 


Grain  equivateiit  consumed  per  year 
(pe«H)d3) 


ToUl 

As  grain 

As  meat 

United  States  • 

Poorer  nations 

2.000 
400 

150 
360 

1.850 
40 

>  Requires  almost  5  times  as  much  land,  water,  and  fertlluer 
to  feed  an  average  North  Amertean  as  it  does  an  average 
Colombian,  Nigerian,  or  Indian. 

Table  4. — Cultivated  land 
Acres  per  capita,  1970: 

United   States 2.04- 

Par  East .8 

Communist    Asia .4 

L>atln  America 1.3 

Africa  -- 2.3 

TABLE  5.— CHANGING  PATTERN  OF  WOULD  GRAIN  TRADE 

[Millions  of  metric  tons) 


Region 


1934-38  1MS-&2    I960    1966     1973 


North  America 4-5  -^23  -)-39  -(-59  +S8 

Latin  America 4-9  -j-l  0  -t-5  -4 

Western  Europe -24  -22  -25  -27  -21 

Eastern  Europe  and  the  , 

U.S.S.R -i-5 0  -4  -27 

Africa +1  0  -2  -7  -4 

Asia +2  -6  -17  -34  -39 

Australia  and  New 

Zealand -(-3  -f3  -|-6  -(-8  +7 


TABLE  6.-INDEX  OF  WORLD  FOOD  SECURITY 

Millions  of  metrk:  tons 

Graio 

R«sen«s  k  share 

equiva- 

ef annual  grain 

lent  of 

consun>ptM>n 

Reserve 

idled 

ToUl 

stocks 

U.S. 

re- 

Per-       Number 

Yea 

of  grain 

cropland 

servea 

cent        0f  days 

1961. 

154 

68 

222 

26               95 

1965. 

113 

71 

184 

19                69 

1970 

146 

71 

217 

19                69 

1971. 

120 

41 

161 

14                51 

1972. 

131 

78 

209 

.     18                66 

1973. 

105 

20 

^'    89 

10                 37 

19741 

89 

0 

7                27 

>  Projection. 

Table  7. — World  food  reserves 

Purpose?  f  Alleviate  Famines — Reduce  price 
InstabUlty)? 

1.  How  toaccumiiiate? 

2.  'When  to  accumulate  ? 

.    3.  'Who  should  own  the  stocks? 

4.  'Who  should  control  their  dlsptositlon? 

5.  How  "large"  Is  a  "safe"  reserve? 
Catastrophe  vs.  Shortage? 


Pood  Scpplt  ani»  Wosu)  Population 

<By  Dr.  Grace  Ollvarez,  Director,  Institute 
for  Social  Research  and  Development,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico) 

As  Is  the  case  with  most  problems  which 
affect  society,  policymakers,  btireaucrats,  and 
those  individuals  and  groups  charged  with 
devising  correspondtog  solutions  are  fre- 
quently crltlclaed  for  either  talking  about 
the  problems  and  not  acting,  or  suggesting 
either  too  complex  and  costly  or  too  simple 
and  Ineffective  solutions.  While  there  Is 
much  merit  in  such  judgments,  the  critics 
themselves  tend  to  simplify  their  attacks 
without  in  turn  presenting  alternatives.  In 
the  brief  statement  that  follows,  then,  I  will 
try  to  limit  my  remarks  to  more  than  just 
talk  about  something  we  all  know  is  a 
problem  which  has  severe  global  repercus- 
sions. And,  I  will  also  attempt  not  to  present 
any  easy  answers  or  highly  convoluted  solu- 
tions. Rather,  t  wUl  suggest  areas  to  which 
we  should  be  directing  our  minds  and  en- 
ergies as  one  step  along  a  long  road  to  iDstir- 


ing  the  provision  of  nutritional  and  adequate 
food  supplies  for  the  world's  population. 

Scientists  have  developed  a  comprehensive 
literature  on  the  agricultural,  economic,  en- 
vironmental, and  demographic  aspects  of  the 
"food  crisis."  although,  admittedly,  much 
more  stUI  needs  to  be  learned.  Still,  It  Is  a 
long  way  from  understanding  the  science, 
economics,  and  environment  of  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution  to  the  formiilatlng 
aind  Implementing  policies  which  will  guar- 
antee more  than  just  subsistence  or  sub- 
subsistence  diets  for  the  people  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  several  critical  variables  must  be 
examined  and  included  in  any  eventual  so- 
lution" or  series  of  solutions  to  food 
shortages. 

While  the  dilemma  Is  International  in 
scope  and  should  be  dealt  with  partly  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  cultural  and  national  vailues 
and  llmltatloiiks  must  be  given  credence  in 
the  formation  of  programmatic  efforts  to 
confront  this  crisis.  More  specifically,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  and  other  policymakers 
take  Into  account  the  following: 

1.  The  Culttu^  of  Diet.  Different  nations 
and  cultures  within  those  countries  deter- 
mine dietary  patterns  which  doubtless  have 
an  effect  on  the  types  of  food  which  are  and 
can  be  consumed,  grown  and  produced,  or 
rejected  for  consumption  and  production. 
Common  examples  of  restricted  diet  patterns 
are  most  frequently  associated  with  the  de- 
veloping nations  such  as  India  and  other  less 
modern  societies  found  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
lAtln  America.  But  we.  too.  in  the  United 
States  and  all  Industrial  natio'ns  have  simi- 
lar food  taboos,  though  perhaps  not  as  debili- 
tating. Nevertheless,  we  need  first  to  Identify 
eating  habits,  'understand  what  has  produced 
and  sustains  them,  and  match  this  knowledge 
with  production  of  the  "appropriate"  foods 
on  a  mass  basis  through  current  and  future 
agricultural,  pastoral,  and  scientific  technol- 
ogy. In  other  words,  the  selection  of  foods 
for  production  must  depend  not  only  on  eco- 
nomic and  agricultural  imperatives.  b\:t  to 
be  successful  must  also  account  for  cultural 
needs  and  demands  of  answers. 

a.  The  Propaganda  of  Diet  Scholars  have 
long  docimaented  the  effect  of  external  stim- 
uli of  behavioral  and  attltudlnal  change  In 
mediocre  testimony  to  their  studies,  the  food 
and  advertising  inthBtrles  have  surfeited  us 
■with  a  constant  diet  of  advertising  cam- 
paigns exhorting  us  to  buy  this  candy  bar  or 
that  soft  drink;  this  cereal  or  that  bread  this 
superduper  deluxe  fantastic  burger  or  that 
box  of  greasy  chicken  like  mom  used  to  make 
It  Is  time  to  use  our  technology  and  knowl- 
edge to  nKire  positive  ends  Rather  than  pro- 
moting the  consumption  of  fad  foods  of  lit- 
tle, or  doubtful  nutritional  value,  we  should 
embark  on  a  campaign  of  public  education 
Informing  people  of  the  benefits  of  balanced 
diets,  th«  economics  of  rational  food  selec- 
tion, and  the  need  of  nutritional  improve- 
ment for  better  health. 

And  this  cjouid  be  accomplished  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  dietary  culture,  and 
others  afa  well  Perhaps  the  Issue  Ls  not  so 
much  the  need  for  more  food — although 
that  does  seem  unquestionable — as  it  is  one 
of  more  nutritional  food,  improved  dietary 
habits.  ai«l  rational  allocation  of  resources. 
3.  The  PoUtlce  of  Diet  Even  If  we  take  into 
account  cultural  influences  on  diet,  improved 
allocation  of  food  reeources.  and  convince 
people  to  eat  more  nutritional  food,  other 
obstacles  still  loom.  The  mundane  but  vital 
mechanics  of  policy  implementation  through 
established  institutions  have  proven  in  the 
pasrt  to  impede  goals  set  forth  by  policy- 
makers. This  has  been  especially  true  of  In- 
ternational arrangements  It  Is  clearly  un- 
realistic and  self-deceiving  to  consider  that 
Institutions,  as  delfloatlons.  will  or  can  be 
changed  overnight  On  the  contrary,  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  problem  is  to 
admit  Its  existence,  describe  it.  and  try 
either   to   bypass   the  more  formidable  ob- 
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stacles  or  neutralize  them  through  compro- 
mise or,  If  necessary,  pressure. 

In  the  United  States  '.ve  can  begin  to  deal 
with  our  Institutions  and  even  recruit  them 
In  an  etfort  to  promote  better  nutrition  and 
more  economic  uses  of  food  Appr.>prlftte 
federally  supported  agencies,  programs,  and 
Institutions,  for  example,  could  be  required 
legislatively  to  initiate  changes  In  present 
patterns  of  menus  and  purchase  the  most 
nutritional  foc;ds  possible,  ellmlnatlnp  waate-- 
ful  and  "Junk  food"  as  much  us  feasible. 

4.  The  Administration  of  CKet  We  have  an 
unfortunate  history  of  social  and  economic 
programs  which  have  failed  or  been  of  mini- 
mal value.  (We  also,  not  t<3  be  entirely  nega- 
tive, have  achieved  some  stunning  suc- 
cesses.) Many  of  these  failures  may  be  at- 
tributed to  I.  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
Icnowledge  base  as  the  result  of  little  or 
poor  quality  rest-arch:  2  programs  con- 
structed on  this  shaky  knowledge  founda- 
tion, were  tragically  ineffectual:  3  vested 
Institutional  Interest  at  the  expen.se  of  pro- 
gram clientele;  4  partisan  political  Inter- 
vention. Then.  too.  our  efforts  were  massive, 
and  did  not  all  start  more  modestly,  em- 
pirically, and  rationally.  We  need  to  begin, 
but  begin  in  a  manner  which  will  produce 
the  most  useful  results.  Santyana  .stild  that 
"Those  who  do  not  study  history,  are  doomed 
to  repeat  It  "  I^et  us  listen  carefully  to  Santy- 
ana's  admonition  and  not  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  but  learn  from  them.  In  a 
more  practical  or  specific  sense,  let  us  "in- 
duct a  proper  amount  of  research— but  not 
until  It  Is  too  late  to  treat  the  problem.  Let 
us  use  the  knowledge  gained  from  this  In- 
vestigation as  the  foundation  for  any  pro- 
gramatlc  solutions  to  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. Let  us  coopt  institutions  with  vested 
interests  and  make  certain  not  to  create  new 
ones.  And  let  us  enlLst  partisan  forces  in  a 
common  battle  whose  victory  will  be  a  tri- 
umph for  all 

Statiment  or  A.  W.  Lagenegckr,  PwtsroENX 
or  THE  New  Mexico  Farm  a»d  Livestock 

BiTREAtT 

I  am  here  representing  the  New  Mexico 
Farm  and  Livestock  Bureau,  to  comment  on 
the  Issues  to  be  considered  at  the  forthcom- 
ing World  Pood  OonfsMnce.  We  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  present  otar  views  at  this 
meetUig.  The  Issues  are  of  vital  concern  to  all 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  United  States, 
who  produce  25  percent  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  that  move  In  international 
trade  and  whose  productive  efforts  are  bask; 
to  any  solution  of  International  food  prob- 
lems. 

The  world  is  experiencing  a  temporary  pe- 
riod of  relatively  tight  food  supplies,  which 
basically  has  been  brought  on  by  increas- 
ing affluence  in  nuinj  countries  around  the 
world,  relatively  short  crops  in  1973.  and  a 
shift  In  the  Humboldt  (Current  which  re- 
duced the  production  of  flsh  meal.  This  sit- 
uation wafl  prolonged  by  adverse  weather  In 
the  United  States  In  1973  and  1974  but  the 
world,  as  a  whole.  Is  not  now  In  an  emer- 
gency situation  as  far  as  food  la  concerned. 

The  problem  before  the  World  Food  Con- 
ference Is  more  serious  and  requires  a  long- 
range  approach.  This  problem  is  how  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  enough  food  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  world  p>opulatlon, 
particularly  In  the  less-developed  countries. 
Foreign  aid  can  help  to  meet  this  problem — 
but  only  on  a  temporary  basis  and  In  emer- 
gency situation*.  A  long-run  solution  re- 
quires effective  measures  to  limit  popt~.atlon 
growth,  to  Increase  production — including 
food  production — substantially  in  the  poorer 
countries,  and  to  expand  mutually  advanta- 
geous International  trade. 

No  system  of  rationing  short  supplies  will 
solve  this  problem.  What  Is  required  Is  ex- 
panded production  of  food — particularly  In 
thase  nations  that  have  a  comparative  ad- 
vantage as  current  or  {>otenttal  producers. 

To  Increase  food  production  In  developing 


nations,  the  World  Food  Conference  should 
encourage  these  nations  to  provide: 

Economic  rewards  to  food  producers  de- 
signed to  provide  incentives  for  increased 
productivity. 

Education  to  help  producers  to  Increase 
their  output. 

Credit  to  help  them  make  necessary  Invest- 
ments in  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  other 
inputs  that  can  Increase  productivity. 

Beee&rch  to  discover  improved  varieties  of 
crops  and  more  efflclent  methods  of  produc- 
tion. 

A  system  of  land  tenure  that  encourages 
producers  to  own  and  manage  efficient  food 
production  operations. 

Transportation  to  marketing  systems  to 
handle  increasing  quantities  of  food  effi- 
ciently. 

Government  managed  reserve  stocks  of 
farm  commodities  are  both  unnecessary  and 
undesirable.  The  costs  of  a  reserve  managed 
by  the  U.S  government — either  Independ- 
ently or  as  a  part  of  an  International  pro- 
gram— almost  certainly  would  exceed  the 
benefltB, 

A  reserve  inevitably  becomes  a  part  of  the 
supply-demand  equation,  and  buyers  know 
that  rules  established  to  protect  market 
prices  are  always  subject  to  change.  Thus, 
reserves  tend  to  depress  average  farm  prices 
and  they  can  have  adverse  effects  on  con- 
sumers by  delaying  needed  increases  in  pro- 
duction. To  combine  a  reserve  program  with 
higher  government  support  prices  in  an  ef- 
fort to  offset  the  prlce-depreaslng  effects  of 
reserve  stocks  would  be  a  step  backward  to- 
wards a  government-managed  agriculture. 

Farmers  and  the  trade  have  demonstrated 
that  they  will  maintain  larger  reserves  If  the 
U.S  government  does  not  take  over  this 
function.  Domestic  processors  and  foreign 
buyers  also  can  protect  their  needs  through 
advance  contracts.  Importing  countries  are 
free  to  maintain  their  own  reserves  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

Food  aid  can  be  made  available  to  less- 
developed  countries  through  purchases  in  the 
open  market,  either  here  or  abroad,  without 
adopting  an  approach  that  inevitably  would 
lead  to  a  government-managed  agriculture. 
One  possibility  Is  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  to  which  all  affluent  nations  could 
contribute  and  from  which  needy  nations 
could  .<wek  grants  of  money  which  could  be 
ii.sed  to  purchase  needed  agricultural  com- 
modities from  whomever  makes  the  most  at- 
tractive offer. 

Any  national  or  international  food  aid 
program  should  be  administered  with  care 
to  avoid  dlscotiragltfg  needed  Increases  In 
production  In  the  recipient  countries.  We 
appreciate  the  fine  work  volunteer  agencies 
have  done  In  distributing  food  to  needy 
countries— particularly  In  emergency  situa- 
tions. We  support  the  conttnuStlon  of  these 
constructive  activities. 

In  summary,  the  N^  Mexico  Farm  and 
Livestock  Bureau  believes  in  a  market - 
oriented  agricxjlture.  The  market  system  Is 
more  effective  as  a  solution  of  economic 
problems  than  any  system  of  government 
Uiterventlon.  The  really  serious  aspects  of 
the  world  food  altuatlon  Involve  overpopula- 
tion and  Inadequate  lacentlves  for  economic 
development.  The  United  States  can.  and 
should,  help  the  poorer  nations  of  the  world, 
hut  this  should  be  done  In  ways  that  will  not 
affect  domestic  producers  adversely. 


Stateuent  by  Leagttx  op  Women  Voters  op 
Greater  Las  Ckvcts 

(By  Sallle  Klrby) 
I  am  presenting  the  position  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters '  on  international  trade  as 


well  as  developmental  aid  to  needy  countries, 
as  these  positions  may  relate  to  the  World 
Food  Conference. 

The  League  has  championed  liberal  trade 
policies  for  close  to  40  years.  The  destruc- 
tive effects  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  Its  high  tariff  walls  Intensified 
the  League's  awareness  of  world  economic  in- 
terdependence. The  League  backed  each  re- 
newal of  the  1934  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments act  which  set  U.S.  trade  policy  for 
nearly  three  decades.  We  presently  support 
passage  of  the  International  Trade  Bill  now 
being  considered  by  Congress. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  a  similar 
history  In  support  of  development  aid  to 
other  countries.  We  take  the  view  that  the 
impact  of  most  trade  policies  should  be  eval- 
uated in  conjunction  with  aid  policies.  De- 
veloped countries  should  give  temporary 
preferential  tariff  treatment  to  Leaser  De- 
vel(q[>ed  Countries  and  be  willing  to  accept 
a  wider  cange  of  Imports  from  LDCs. 

Contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Stephenvllle 
llvestook  men.  the  League  is  against  protec- 
ttonlam,  though  it  does  look  for  constructive 
alternatives  such  as  government  assistance 
to  persons  Injured  by  ImpcH-t  competition, 
with  poaalble  temporary  trade  restrictions  to 
allow  time  for  adjtistments.  A  public  opinion 
poll  sponsored  by  the  Overseas  Development 
Council  suggests  that  if  adequate  programs 
of  adjustment  assistance  were  established, 
two  out  of  three  Americans  would  favor 
granting  poor  country  exports  freer  access 
to  the  tTJ3.  market.'  The  League  hasn't  con- 
templated the  damage  that  might  be  done  to 
the  livestock  Industry  by  exporting  our  feed 
grains. 

The  League  believes  military  aid  should 
be  kept  entirely  separate  from  development 
aid  In  both  legislation  and  administration. 

Recognizing,  as  does  Dr.  Dawson,  the  effect 
of  population  pressure  on  developing  coun- 
tries, we  support  U.S.  efforts  to  assist  other 
nations  In  their  population  planning 
programs. 

The  League  actively  supported  passage  of 
the  International  Development  Association 
BUI  (H3.  16465)  and  it  was  passed  July  2, 
1974,  authorizing  U.S.  contributions  of  four 
annual  Installments  of  »375,000,000  each  to 
the  Fourth  Replenishment. 

The  LWV,  US  has  agreed  to  Join  the  World 
Hunger  Action  Coalition  establUhed  to 
"focus  public  and  official  attention  on  the 
world  food  problem  and  the  World  Food 
Conference"  that  takes  place  under  U.N. 
auspices  In  Rome  next  month  Among  organi- 
zations in  the  coalition  are  CARE,  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  National  Farmers  Union, 
Overseas  Development  Council.  YWCA. 
Chnrch  Women  United.  National  Council  of 
Churches  Crusade  against  Hunger.  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  American 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation. 

Just  as  the  poorest  Individuals  In  any  coun- 
try are  the  first  to  suffer  when  there  are 
economic  proble*ns,  when  Inflation  spreads 
the  poorest  countries  are  hurt  the  most. 
Bangladesh  Is  one  of  the  most  horrifying 
examples.'  Their  export  earnings  are  so  low 
no  one  knows  where  the  money  will  come 
from  for  fertilizer  and  food  grains  that  must 
be  Imported  leaving  them  little  if  any  margin 
for  Internal  development. 

Our  shrinking  globe  has  the  effect  of  the 
poorer  nations  looking  over  our  shoulder  as 
we  eat  our  supper.  And  though,  as  Dr. 
Dawson  pointed  out,  we  may  not  all  eat  the 
same  foods,  we  are  all  devoted  to  eating. 
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'  The  League  of  Women  Voters  arrives  at 
Its  positions  by  careful  study  of  the  issue, 
then  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  local 
JaeagM^S'  These  local  League  consensuses  are 
then  complied  by  the  LWV  National  Board 
into  a  position  of  the  National  LWV. 


•Guy  P.  Erb,  VJS.  Trade  Goals  and  Poc 
Countries,  published  by  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Council. 

'The  Atlantic  Monthly,  September,  1974. 
p.  4. 


Statement  by  Paol  Hctdson,  Directob, 
Rocky  Mountain  Farmxss  Union 
This  is  a  time  in  which  we  face  a  very  seri- 
ous and  continuing  food  situation,  and  when 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  of  the  United 
States  must  Join  hands  in  developing  a  na- 
tional food  policy  which  will  assure  our  cltl- 
eens  of  an  ample  supply  of  nutritious  food 
St  fair  prices.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  we 
must  assure  the  world  the  United  States  will 
do  all  that  it  can  to  produce  and  provide 
food  and  feed  grains  to  help  prevent  mass 
starvation.  We  should  supply  our  full  share 
of  grains  and  oil  seeds  for  the  world's  mar- 
ket to  prevent  further  run-away  inflation, 
which  If  allowed  to  continue  will  destroy 
peace  and  trigger  revolutions  in  the  nations 
where  mass  hunger  and  starvation  exist. 
Eun-away  Inflation  of  food  prices  will  go 
far  to  create  chaos  and  instability  in  the 
develojied  countries  of  the  world.  Our  pres- 
ent food  crisis  arises  out  of  the  gap  between 
the  amount  of  food  produced  In  the  world 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  numloer  of  people 
to  be  fed — more  than  half  of  whom  are 
born  Into  a  world  of  contlnuEd  hunger  and 
ftarvatlon.  World-wide  inflation,  splrallng 
co.sto  of  production,  rising  food  prices,  the 
energy  crisis,  inadequate  forward  planning, 
the  lack  of  w^lll  on  the  part  of  governments 
to  plan  ahead  and  to  act  by  providing  re- 
serves of  food  and  adequate  incentive  for 
the  farmers  of  the  world,  have  brought  us 
to  a  world-wide  crisis  which  literally 
threatens  world  order  and  the  survival  cf 
some  nations  as  workable  effective  govern- 
ments. 

Much  concern  has  been  caused  In  the 
United  States  by  the  actions  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  lack  oi  a  sound  food  policy. 
(We  have  had  commodity  policies.) 

Not  withstanding  Its  weaknesses  and  in- 
coiisistancies,  the  United  States  has  bad  a 
national  food  productlo.i  and  distribution 
policy  since  1929  v^heu  the  first  major  farm 
bill  was  adopted.  Since  then  many  new  laws 
and  agencies  relating  to  production,  distri- 
bution, and  credit  have  come  into  being. 
The  basic  thrust  of  these  many  laws  and 
agencies  has  been  to  provide  the  American 
farmer  with  some  income  protection  against 
the  hazards  of  the  so  called  free  market.  The 
second  aspect  of  our  national  food  policy 
has  been  to  provide  the  American  consumer 
with  an  ample  supply  of  foods  at  relatively 
low  costs.  The  third  aspect  of  our  national 
food  f)olicy  has  been  to  provide  food  for 
emergency  hunger  situations  around  the 
world  and  to  feed  the  hungry  and  starving 
in  war  torn  areas.  In  more  recent  years  the 
fourth  aspect  of  our  national  food  policy 
has  been  to  use  agricultural  commodities  to 
earn  dollars  to  lessen  our  deficit  in  trade 
balance.  In  recent  years  our  food  and  flloer 
exports  have  been  our  largest  dollar  earners. 

Because  we  have  not  had  an  adequate  food 
policy  dotnestlcally  nor  internationally,  we 
have  not  maintained  adequate  reserves  of 
food,  fiber,  petroleum,  fertilizer  and  other 
production  supplies.  Suddenly,  so  It  seems, 
we  find  the  abundance  that  we  thought  we 
had,  is  vanishing.  Now  we  are  facing  the 
question  of  whether  we  will  share  our  sup- 
plies with  the  less  fwttinate  nations,  their 
farmers  and  their  millions  of  hungry  people. 
The  moral,  social  and  political  Issues  are 
many  and  are  difficult  to  meet. 

Hunger  raises  the  social  issue  of  adequate 
incentives  and  compensation  for  the  farmers 
of  the  world  who  must  produce  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  food  from  a  limited  amount 
of  farm  land.  It  also  raises  the  issue  of  im- 
•mployment  and  low  income,  or  p\irchaslng 
power.  In  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  question  of  equitable  distribution  of 
scarce  resources,  such  as  energy,  minerals, 
land  and  water  is  a  major  one  which  cannot 
be  solved  by  any  single  nation.  The  day  of 
going  it  alone  as  a  nation,  group,  or  individ- 
ual Is  over.  All  the  world's  people  are  In  this 
together. 


Food  is  an  end  product  of  land,  water,  en- 
ergy, human  labor  and  capital.  The  equi- 
table distribution  and  wise  use  of  the  land 
Is  a  major  issue  around  the  world.  We  are 
haggling  and  struggling  to  develop  land  use 
policies  that  make  it  possible  to  prederre  our 
resources  of  land  and  water. 

Irrevocably  tied  to  Increasing  production  of 
food  and  adequate  land  policy  is  the  Issue  of 
adequate  income  to  farmers  the  world  over. 
If  we  are  going  to  maintain  family  farming, 
preserve  and  improve  our  land  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  enough  food  and  fiber, 
then  we  must  provide  Income  for  farmers 
oompjarable  to  other  businesses  and  profes- 
sions which  require  equal  investments,  skills, 
management  and  labor.  As  a  beginning  we 
should  amend  the  1973  Farm  Act  to  assure 
such  Income. 

We  should  enter  into  International  com- 
modity agreements  which  will  create  ade- 
quate national  and  international  reserves  to 
stabilize  prices  and  supplies  for  consumers 
and  producers. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  World  Food 
Conference  should  keep  In  mind  that  a  sound 
world  food  policy  must  be  founded  on  a 
sound,  strong  farm  policy  for  this  country. 
Farmers  should  not  be  asked  to  produce 
enough  for  this  nation  and  to  feed  starving 
people  around  the  world  unless  they  have 
adequate  price  and  income  protection.  With- 
out such  a  farm  policy  your  efforts  wUl  likely 
be  fruitless. 

Senator  Domenici.  Thank  you  for  this  con- 
ference. I  hope  this  statement  and  the  posi- 
tion papers  of  Farmers  Union  enclosed,  will 
be  of  value  In  your  efforts  in  Rome. 

Statement  by  Mr.  Howard  Cooper,  Exectttive 
Director.  New  Mexico  Restactiant  -Asso- 
ciation 

The  main  concern  of  the  food  service  in- 
dustry In  New  Mexico  Is  food  costs.  While  the 
free  enterprise  system  Is  a  great  Institution. 
we  wonder  If  the  emphasles  has  been  placed 
TOO  heavily  on  THE  SYSTEM. 

For  example,  we  would  really  like  to  know- 
why  siigar — beet  or  cane — has  risen  from 
$9.00  a  100  pound  to  $43  00  a  100  pound  in  a 
12  month  period.  We  would  like  to  knew  why 
the  $43  00  delivered  to  Albuquerque  price  is 
EXACTLY  THE  SAME  If  sugar  purchases  are 
made  from  processing  plants, ^n  Utah,  Texas, 
Arizona  or  Los  Angeles.  We' would  like  to 
know  why  the  price  Is  exactly  the  same  re- 
gardless of  the  company— why  the  price  Is 
exactly  the  same  on  cane  sugar  grown  In 
Hawaii,  shipped  to  the  coast,  unloaded  etc. 
Why  is  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  exactly  the 
same  price?? 

We  know  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
canned  vegetables  and  fruits  over  the  next 
12  months.  We  are  told  by  the  ca:iners  that 
crop  failures  AND  the  shortage  of  tin  will 
equally  contribute  to  the  problem.  Why  the 
shortage  of  tin?  It  has  to  be  imported  from 
MalaysU,  Bolivia,  China,  USSR — a  good  ques- 
tion for  a  United  Nations  Conference. 

We  are  told  that  a  shortage  of  potatoes  will 
hit  us  near  the  end  of  the  year.  Growers  were 
paid,  on  a  contract  basis,  4  cents  a  pound  this 
year  compared  with  2  cents  a  pound  last  year. 
Is  it  still  more  profitable  to  grow  wheat  In- 
stead of  potatoes?? 

While  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  will 
have  to  change  our  eating  habits,  we  in  the 
food  service  Industry  believe  that  questions 
such  as  these  regarding  sugar  prices  should 
be  completely  answered  before  we  are  forced 
to  eliminate  our  sweet  tooth. 


New  Mexico  Grain  & 
Peed  Association.  Inc  . 
Portales.  N.  Hex.,  October  6,  J974. 
WoKU)  Food  CoNrxaxNcx — A  Nrw  Mkzico 
OinxooK 

For  always,  the  man  In  ■(rtcultuzv  has 
had  to  battle  the  nattiral  eoemies  of  wIzmI, 


drought,  flood,  insects,  and  taxes.  Now  added 
to  these  are  rapidly  rlsmg  costs,  shortages, 
environmentalists,  land  use  planning  groups, 
and  government  demands  for  more  and 
more  reports  and  paper  work.  At  this  rate, 
why  Is  It  not  conceivable  that  there  won't 
be  enough  food  to  feed  our  own  nation — let 
alone  share  with  the  rest  of  the  world — 
simply  because  this  man  la  agriculture  does 
not  have  the  time,  energy,  or  motivation 
left  to  get  into  the  field  to  actually  get  the 
Job  done  of  growing  the  food? 

A  mass  of  extremes  seems  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  Too  many  outside  forces  are  now 
Influencing  wide  swings  from  the  very  top 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy. Excessive  fluctuation  can  be  a  money- 
maker, but  it  is  not  a  factor  in  a  healthy 
system.  There  wUl  always  be  cycles,  but  ex- 
tremes should  be  minimized  for  the  sake 
of  economic  health. 

One  basic  reason  for  today's  air  of  con- 
fusion and  pendulous  swing  of  ext.'emes  is 
that  correct  Information  concerrilng  the 
status  of  agriculture  Is  not  being  dissemi- 
nated and  passed  to  the  public.  Conse- 
quently, as  with  all  misunderstandings,  peo- 
ple Jump  to  conclusions — thereby  setting  the 
stage  for  a  real  whirlwind  of  frustrating 
events.  Today's  problems  have  made  it  ap- 
parent that  one  Industry  is  directly  linked 
to  another.  When  one  flounders  and  faUs, 
It  is  like  a  set  of  dominoes — one  Lae  a  di- 
rect effect  on  another. 

We  should  be  careful  not  to  interfere  with 
the  potentjal  of  our  great  agrlctiltural  pro- 
dtictlon  when  tJils  production  is  in  such 
demand  for  our  owi.  economy  as  weli  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  All  agriculturai  prod- 
ucts are  a,  matter  of  supply  and  demand. 
We  should  not  hinder  the  production  to  the 
extent  that  tt  ts  unable  to  meet  the  demand. 

As  to  the  world's  prooes-iing.  producing,  and 
handling  of  food,  we  feel  that  exports  are 
beneScIal  to  our  farmers  and  nation  in 
general  only  whe:-.  there  Is  a  high  level  of 
Integrity  maintained  in  the  process  We 
should  not  sell  off  tremendous  quantities 
of  our  produce  to  other  countries  to  the 
detriment  of  o\;r  own  country.  We  certainly 
should  not  give  away  quantities  of  food  be- 
cause i!  has  a  devastatliag  effect  on  the  over- 
all national  economy.  We  are  not  in  favor 
of  making  loans  to  other  countries  to  enable 
them  to  ptirchase  large  supplies  of  our  agri- 
cultural product*  In  the  same  token  we  are 
against  other  countries  dumping  their  sur- 
pluses m  the  United  States  Th.«  action  does 
serious  damage  to  our  own  producers  We 
do  favor  a  normal  trade  relationship  between 
countries. 

Most  Importantly,  this  nation  should  be 
laying  the  firm  foundations  for  helping  other 
nations  to  begin  producing  enoueh  to  feed 
themselves.  Our  land  grant  universities  have 
the  capabilities  to  educate  and  organize  pro- 
grams to  aid  countries  In  need.  Btislness  has 
the  expertise,  facilities,  and  practical  know- 
how  to  conduct  agricultural  business  support 
in  foreign  countries  With  all  of  this  avail- 
able assistance,  why  should  the  whole  burden 
be  on  the  producer  in  the  United  States  to 
feed  other  nations  of  the  world' 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  four 
piomts: 

1  Minimize  the  interference  that  could 
hinder  agricultural  production: 

2.  Strive  for  an  orderly  marketing  system — 
exports  of  agrlculttiral  commodities  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  States  when  there  is  a 
high  level  of  integrity  maintained;  wc  are 
against  giving  away  our  produce: 

3.  Disseminate  correct  informatlori,  and 
Interpret  it  Into  useable  Information: 

4.  We  favor  helping  other  countries  to 
learn  to  feed  themaelves 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  W.  Ochterbeck. 
President,  New  Mexico  Grain  and  Feed 
Association,  Inc. 
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Principle  Issues  or  Concern  in  'I  ebms  of 
WoBLD  Food  Problems  Versus  Local 
Pood  pRoBLKms  *8  Pxrceivbd  bt  Dona  Ana 
County  Residents 

(By  Prlscllla  Orljalva ) 
Thank  you  for  Invltlug  me  to  participate 
In  this  seminar  and  present  In  brief  the  food 
problem  concerns  of  middie  and  low  income 
family  members  served  by  the  Expanded 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Education  Program  in 
Dona  Ana  County.  Many  of  these  families  are 
caught  between  the  vise  of  fixed  incomes 
and  risl:ig  food  and  living  costs.  Not  all  low 
Income  families  receive,  or  are  ellglole  for 
food  stamp*. 

1.  Homemakers  fear  that  existing  high 
food  prices  that  are  promised  to  go  higher 
hpre  at  home  will  esciilate  with  Increased 
International  food  distribution  via  the 
World  Pood  Bank,  therefore  adding  stress  to 
the  finances  of  low-Income  families  who  al- 
ready spend  up  to  50%  of  total  Income  for 
food. 

2.  There  is  belief  that  staple  foods  once 
considered  low-cost  will  become  scarce  and 
more  difficult  to  obtain  than  they  already 
are  if  that  which  is  available  Is  shared  with 
other  countries    Example:  Pinto  Beans. 

3.  Families  worried  about  future  costs  and 
availability  of  food  and  can  now  afTord  such 
costs  are  buying  large  quantities  of  food  re- 
sulting In  hoarding  and  poealbly  creating  a 
false  scarcity. 

4.  People  (juestlon  why  protein  .sub.stltutes 
usually  considered  Inexpenalve,  have  risen 
In  price  aJmost  simultaneously  with  the 
meats  for  which  they  should  substitute. 

5.  At  present,  thoee  on  fixed  or  low  Incomes 
are  having  to  buy  foods  which  are  low  priced 
and  filling  without  consideration  or  regard 
to  quality  or  nutritional  value.  This  could 
result  la  serious  dietary  deflclenciee  If  these 
practices  continue. 

6.  There  is  concern  that  recent  cjop 
failures  will  soon  create  additional  domestic 
hardships  causing  higher  prices  and  de- 
creased supply.  How  then  can  America  at- 
tempt to  feed  others  on  an  already  limited 
supply.  There  Is  no  guarantee  that  there 
won't  be  other  crop  failures  due  to  naturGkl 
disasters. 

7.  As  food  prices  continue  to  climb,  food 
stuffs  once  imtverslally  bought  by  home- 
maJcers  are  left  at  the  grocery  store  or 
boutjht  In  smaller  quantities  resulting  in 
Increasing  food  spoilage  at  the  food  market 
and  less  quality  food  being  made  available 
to  the  consimiar.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
fresh  produce. 

8  The  people  of  Dona  Ana  Coimty  are 
sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  hungry  In 
other  lands,  however,  they  fee!  America's 
responsibility  for  an  ade<|uate  food  supply 
belonjTS  first  to  Its  citizens  and  secondly  to 
others. 

9.  It  Is  felt  that  assistance  to  other  coun- 
tries be  In  the  form  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical agricultural  assistance  which  will  In- 
volve the  people  themselves  In  the  choice  of 
crops  and  or  methodology  best  suited  to  the 
climate,  terrain,  culture,  etc.  Each  country 
can  then  develop  and  Improre  Its  own  food 
production  and  accept  the  respoiislblll-.y  for 
feeding  Its  own  according  to  Its  acceptable 
food  patterns. 

10  If  food  Is  sent  overseas,  In  order  that 
the  food  be  accepted  and  more  likely  to  be 
used.  It  needs  to  fit  In  with  the  cultural  and 
•thnlc  food  habits  of  those  who  receive  It, 
otherwise  that  food  will  not  be  used  for 
human  consumption. 

11.  Some  type  control  must  be  built-in  to 
any  ovcr>^(;as  food  pr  erani  to  a^aure  that  the 
needy  are  the  ones  who  receive  all  benefits 
from  food,  economic  aid.  equipment,  or  sup- 
plies that  mav  be  provided  t^:  each  countrv 
and  prevent  selfl.sh  pollttcos  or  bureaucrats 
from  usln^  this  program  for  personal  self- 
gain  or  profit. 

12.  Precavttlons  for  proper  food  storaire  ai-d 
pest  control  need  to  beprovided  to  prevent 


the  tremendous  food  losses  winch  have  pre- 
viously occurred  with  other  food  distribution 
programs  which  have  resulted  in  waste  of 
precious  food  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
Utilized  according-  to  the  plan  and  Intent 

13  Food  storage,  information  and  distri- 
bution centers  located  at  easily  accessible 
sites,  will  provide  proper  distribution  of  fo<jd 
to  those  who  r.eed  It  rather  than  as  has  hap- 
pened In  former  programs  where  food  has 
been   stored   away   from   population   centers 

T  have  presented  these  statements  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  people  I  work  with,  and  as 
1  see  them  In  Dona  Ana  County  The  Senator 
Is  much  ni'  re  aware  of  the  complexities  of 
the  world  food  problems  from  a  national 
viewpoint. 

Hatch.  N.  Mbx..  October  6,  1974. 
Hon.  Senator  Domenici. 
VS.  Senate, 
Wastvington,  D.C 

S«:  In  reply  to  your  correspondence  dated 
September  25  concerning  the  United  Nations 
World  Food  Conference.  I  reei>ectfully  sub- 
mit the  following: 

This  presentation  will  be  twofold:  The  first 
will  be  from  the  International  viewpoint  and 
.second  from  the  local  viewpoint 

First:  The  furnishing  of  food  for  the  world 
is  certainly  a  must  for  the  United  States  but 
with  this  reservation — It  must  be  in  some 
form  of  trade  Agricultural  products  today 
are  one  of  the  few  exports  that  give  us  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  By  trading,  the 
economy  of  the  foreign  country  is  Improved, 
creating  more  employment  for  their  labor 
force,  which  In  turn  creates  a  larger  demand 
for  our  products  and  stabilizes  the  market 
This  should  also  tend  to  deliver  the  food 
Into  the  hands  of  the  people  most  deserving 
It  and  would  remove  from  the  taxpayer  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  "Aid"  operations 
established  around  the  world. 

The  stabilization  of  the  American  dollar 
in  foreign  exchange  Is  a  must.  It  Is  the  only 
way  that  fair  and  equitable  trades  can  be 
made.  For  example-  With  an  unstable  dollar 
the  producer  sells  a  commodity  for  a  given 
amount  on  contract.  If  before  delivery  is 
made,  the  dollar  has  been  devalued  and  Us 
purchasing  power  lowered,  the  producer  In 
reality  sold  for  a  lesser  price.  In  the  world  of 
trade  or  barter  this  means  you  receive  less 
comni'  dltles  than  was  in  the  original  bar- 
gain 

We  must  get  away  from  "E;lve  away"  pro- 
grams and  become  educated  In  the  world  of 
internaticnal  trade.  Ov.r  Imbalance  of  trade 
(financially)  certainly  must  prove  that  we 
are  naive  in  this  field.  Our  buying  of  oil 
for  money  mstead  of  trading  has  moved  the 
money  market  (banks)  from  the  United 
States  to  England. 

Second-  Locally  the  ^tipplylng  of  food  to 
the  world  on  a  trade  basis  would  supply  a 
steady  market  and  a  fair  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer. It  would  also  keep  the  producer  com- 
petitive with  foreign  production. 

To  supply  this  food  the  producer  must 
know  In  advance  what  he  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive for  the  commodity.  This  can  be 
achieved  by  either  guarantees  from  the  gov- 
ernment or  by  advance  contracting.  The  day 
has  come  when  it  is  unfeasible  for  a  farmer 
to  produce  a  commodity,  dump  it  on  the 
market,  and  hope  for  a  fair  price. 

It  Is  very  discouraging  to  the  farmer  to 
have  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture advise  him  that  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  a  commodity  and  to  produce  all 
he  can.  only  to  find  at  the  end  of  the  produc- 
tion year  that  there  really  Is  a  surplus  of  that 
commodity  and  as  a  result  there  Is  no  mar- 
ket He  then  must  put  his  commodity  Into 
goverpjn^nt  storage  or  aell  at  the  buyer's 
prl(*e.  Beef  finds  Itself  in  the  above  condi- 
tion Under  Johnson's  Admfrtlstratlcm  we 
were  going  to  feed  the  world.  Orain  growers 
overproduced  and  the  grain  went  Into  Oov- 
emment  storaff*  from  that  time  until  about 


a  year  ago.  This  was  at  the  taxpayer's  ez- 
p)ense.  This  year  cotton  growers  were  en- 
couraged to  raise  thirteen  to  fourteen  mil- 
Uon  bales  of  cotton  with  no  forward  con- 
tracts or  any  cost  of  operation  guarantees. 
Today  the  production  is  less  than  an  esti- 
mated eleven  million  bales,  there  Is  a  sur- 
plus and  the  market  Is  dead.  The  price  is 
from  five  to  ten  cents  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

To  approach  the  food-supply  needs  of  the 
world  and  to  encourage  its  production  a 
price  must  be  established  to  the  producer. 
With  Inflation  Increasing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. It  may  become  necessary  to  have  a 
base  price  with  a  sliding  scale  similar  to  the 
coat  of  living  scale  used  by  labor.  The  sup- 
ply must  equal  the  needs.  To  oversupply  a 
food  market  creates  a  hazard  In  the  form  of 
waste  of  food  and  energy.  To  undersupply 
creates  hardships  In  the  form  of  starvation. 
Respectfull  yours. 

Woooaow  O.  Oart, 
National  Farmers  Organization. 

Statb»4ent  bv  S.  E.  Reynolds,  State 
Engineer 

At  this  time  we  are  diverting  about  3.5 
million  acre-feet  of  water  annually  in  New 
Mexico.  Of  this  amount,  about  90%  is  used 
for  the  Irrigation  of  roughlj  a  million  acres 
of  land;  most  of  the  balance  Is  used  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  purposes.  All  but 
about  150.000  acre-feet  of  the  surface  water 
that  we  are  entitled  to  under  Interstate  com- 
pacts and  court  decrees  Is  already  committed 
to  existing  uses  or  to  projects  that  are  soon 
to  be  completed,  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  San  Juan-Chama,  Navajo  and 
Anlmas-La  Plata  projects 

Completion  of  the  110.630  acre  Navajo  In- 
dian Irrigation  Project  wUl  substantially  in- 
crease the  state's  capability  to  produce  food 
and  fiber,  but  other  projects  authorized  will 
not  substantially  increase  the  Irrigated  acre- 
age in  the  state.  Furthermore,  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  there  will  most  likely  be  a 
decline  In  total  acreage  irrigated  In  the  state 
as  our  aquifers  are  mined  out 

New  Mexico's  capability  Is  of  relatively 
little  consequence  in  considering  the  total 
world  food  and  fiber  requirements,  but  the 
situation  In  New  Mexico  Is  typical  of  the 
situation  In  most  of  the  other  seventeen 
western  states  and  a  total  of  35  million 
acres   Is   Irrigated    in   those   states. 

In  1950  New  Mexico's  population  was  about 
680.000.  In  1960  our  population  was  961,000 
and  the  1970  census  shows  a  population  of 
Just  over  l  million.  Some  experts  tell  us 
that  we  may  have  to  accommodate  a  popula- 
tion of  over  4  million  by  the  year  2020.  Of 
course,  all  these  people  are  going  to  want 
water  for  their  economic  enterprise  and  for 
their  pursuit  of  pleasure 

If  we  cannot  effectively  augment  our  water 
supply  by  weather  modification,  desalting. 
Improvements  In  irrigation  technology,  or 
importation  from  other  states — and  at  this 
time  we  must  have  some  doubt  that  any  of 
these  things  can  be  done;  and  If  we  have  to 
accommodate  more  people  in  the  Land  of 
Enchantment — and  this  seems  fairly  cer- 
tain— there  will  need  to  be  a  change  in  the 
pattern  of  water  use  In  New  Mexico. 

A  key  element  of  the  problem  Is  the  fact 
that  agricultural  pursuits  provide  relatively 
little  opportunity  for  Increased  employment. 
For  example,  it  Is  estimated  that  a  project 
such  as  the  Navajo  Irrigation  Project  will 
consume  about  7  acre-feet  of  water  per  per- 
son supjjorted  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
project,  whUe  in  an  urban  industrial  culture 
such  as  that  existing  in  the  Albuquerque 
area,  the  depletion  requirement  is  only  about 
a  tenth  of  an  acre-foot  per  person.  So,  if  the 
problem  is  to  support  an  Increasing  popula- 
tion on  a  fixed  supply  of  fully  appropriated 
water,  the  answer  is  to  use  a  progressively 
larger  portion  of  the  state's  water  supply 
for  mumclpal  and  Industrial  purposes. 
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Our  water  law  encourages  economic  com- 
petition for  the  available  water  supply.  Cur- 
rently the  value  added  to  our  economy  by  an 
acre-foot  of  water  applied  to  municipal  and 
industrial  purposes  grreatly  exceeds  the  value 
added  by  the  same  amount  used  for  Irriga- 
tion. Thus,  Industries  and  municipalities  are 
favored  In  economic  competition  for  water. 
Irrigation  water  rights  can  be  purchased 
ar.d.  under  conditions  set  to  avoid  impair- 
ment of  any  other  water  right,  the  point  of 
diversion  and  purpose  for  use  can  be  changed 
to  meet  Industrial  or  municipal  require- 
ments. By  this  mechanism,  our  municipal 
and  industrial  economy  could  be  approxi- 
mately doubled  with  a  reduction  of  10  ■<  in 
Irrigation  usage. 

Implicit  in  this  approach  to  meeting  the 
requirements  of  a  growing  population  is  the 
assumption  that  the  value  of  water  used  for 
Irrigation  will  be  less  than  the  value  of  the 
same  amount  of  water  applied  to  municipal 
and  industrial  purposes.  This  Is  the  case  to- 
day, but  the  assumption  may  be  Invalid  un- 
der conditions  that  could  prevail  50  years 
from  now. 

The  drying  up  of  irrigation  to  meet  the  re- 
qmrements  of  a  growing  pvopulatlon  would. 
of  course,  contribute  to  current  and  pro- 
jected serious  world  shortages  of  food  and 
fiber.  Furthermore,  the  drying  up  of  vast 
acreages  of  irrigated  land  by  the  transfer  of 
water  rights  to  municipal,  Industrial  and 
other  uses  and  by  the  unrelieved  exhaustion 
of  available  ground  water  resources  would 
have,  in  my  opinion,  serious  adverse  Impact 
on  the  environment  of  a  large  number  of 
people. 

For  these  reasons  It  Is  important  that  we 
continue  to  direct  our  thoughts  and  efforts 
to  the  augmentation  of  our  usable  water 
supply  by  Importation,  weather  modification, 
desalting  and  conservation,  including  Im- 
provements In  Irrigation  technology. 


ference  report  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


RECLAMATION  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF   1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consider  Calendar 
No.  1148. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (HR.  15736)  to  authorize,  enlarge, 
and  repair  various  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  I  wonder  if  I  can  bring  up  a  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
consumed  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  oon- 


SOLAR  ENERGY— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  S.  3234,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNOtTYE  1 .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3234)  to  authorize  a  vigorous  Pedertil  pro- 
gram of  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration to  assure  the  utilization  of  solar 
energy  as  a  viable  source  for  our  national 
energy  needs,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

I  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  4,  1974,  at 
pp.  33983-33989.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  this  bill 
were  verj-  similar  in  their  intents  and 
purposes.  The  primary'  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills  was  in  the  appropria- 
tions section. 

The  conferees  adopted  a  House  amend- 
ment for  a  $2,000,000  supplemental  au- 
thorization for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  to  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram definition.  The  Senate  bill  author- 
ized $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1976 
while  the  House  sunendmcnt  specified 
only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  might 
authorize.  The  conferees  arrived  at  a 
compromise  figure  of  $75,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1976  which  reflects  the  admin- 
istration's view  of  the  amount  which  can 
be  effectively  utilized  based  on  current 
program  definition.  In  addition  to  the 
formal  authorization  of  appropriations. 
It  is  estimated  in  the  findings  section  of 
the  bill  that  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  act  may  require  a  Federal  finan- 
cial outlay  which  may  ".  .  .  reach  or  ex- 
ceed $1  billion.  .  .  ." 

In  the  conference  report,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  if  additional  funds  are 
needed  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  during  fiscal  year  1975, 
authorization  of  additional  funds 
through  the  appropriate  committees 
would  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  the  program  definition. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  con- 
ferees that  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions provided  by  this  legislation  are  sep- 
arate from  the  authorizations  provided 
the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  the 
final  report  on  the  program  definition 
shall    be    transmitted    to    Congress    by 


June  30,  1975.  with  an  interim  report  on 
March  1.  1975. 

The  Senate  conferees  accepted  three 
House  amendments  for  which  there  was 
no  Senat*  equivalent.  These  amend- 
ments called  for:  First,  a  determinalion 
of  the  most  promising  areas  for  commer- 
cial development  of  the  soiar  technolo- 
gies; second,  the  chairman  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessar>'  to 
implement  the  legislation;  and  third,  the 
chairman  to  inform  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committee  on  a  current  basis 
with  respect  to  activities  under  this  leg- 
islation. 

S.  3234.  as  it  has  been  reported  from 
conference,  calls  for  an  intensive  and 
adequately  fimded  national  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion to  advance  the  commercial  viability 
of   solar  energy-. 

ERDA  will  be  responsible  for  the  ini- 
tiation of  solar  energy-  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  aimed  at  identify- 
ing and  resolving  the  major  technical 
problems  presently  inhibiting  corrmier- 
cial  utilization  of  solar  energ>'  in  the 
United  States.  The  specific  technologies 
to  be  addressed  will  include; 

First,  direct  solar  heat  as  a  source  of 
industrial  processes; 

Second,  thermal  energy  conversion. 

Third,  bioconversion  of  organic  ma- 
terials to  useful  energy  or  fuels; 

Fourth,  photovoltaic  and  other  direct 
conversion  processes; 

Fifth,  ocean  thermal  power  conver- 
sion: 

Sixth,  wind  power  conversion: 

Seventh,  solar  heating  and  cooling  of 
b-aildings;  and 

Eighth,  energy  storage. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  project  de- 
termines that  a  technology  is  adequate- 
ly developed  and  that  certain  other  cri- 
teria, involnng  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental considerations,  have  been 
met.  he  is  authorized  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  and  operation  of  facilities 
or  powerplants  which  may  demonstrate 
the  commercial  feasibility  of  the  specific 
technology'.  If  the  projected  Federal  out- 
lay for  a  demonstration  plant  exceeds  $20 
m.illion.  the  chairman  will  be  required  to 
make  a  special  request  for  congressional 
authorization  of  the  necessarj-  funds  The 
chairman  is  directed  to  act  through  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  in  investi- 
gating and  entering  into  cooperative 
agreements  for  the  design,  construction 
and  operation  of  the  demonstration  fa- 
cilities. The  specific  agency  involved  in 
such  agreements  is  to  be  responsible  for 
the  disposition  of  electricity,  synthetic 
fuels  and  other  byproducts  of  the  project 
administered  by  that  agency 

The  bill  provides  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  information  and  data 
relating  to  the  appUcation  of  the  vari- 
ous solar  energy  technologies  and  offers 
support  for  education  programs  which 
will  provide  the  necessary  trained  per- 
sonnel to  perform  the  solar  energy  activ- 
ities required  under  the  legislation  The 
chairman  is  directed  to  perform  studies 
and  research  on  incentives  to  promote 
broader  use  and  consumer  acceptance  of 
solar  energy-  technologies, 

A  Solar  Energj-  Research  Institute  is 
to  be  established  to  perform  research,  de- 
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velopment,  and  related  functions,  as 
deemed  necessar>'  by  the  chairman. 
It  may  be  located  at  any  new  or  exist- 
ing Federal  laborator>'. 

The  conference  bill  contains  a  separate 
provision  directing  the  cooperation  of 
the  project  with  other  nations  in  the 
research  projects  established  by  the  act 
and  in  the  mutual  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  data. 

A  comprehensive  program  definition  is 
to  be  prepared  by  the  chairman.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  which  will  set  forth  a  compre- 
hensive and  integrated  plan  for  effective- 
ly developing  solar  energy  resources.  This 
report,  in  finalized  form  is  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
no  later  than  June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  at 
this  time  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  3234.  the 
Solar  Energy,  Research.  Development 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974.  In  doing 
so,  I  wish  to  offer  my  special  congrat- 
ulations to  the  original  sponsor  of  thus 
legislation,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr  Hum- 
phrey]. He  has  been  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocate of  solar  energy  for  many  years 
now,  having  sponsored  a  bill  to  promote 
Its  development  and  practical  application 
as  early  as  1962.  I  am  happy  to  share 
today  in  what  mast  be  his  great  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  his  legislative  efforts  final- 
ly coming  to  fruition. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  now  commonly  ac- 
knowledged by  those  Federal  officials  who 
are  responsible  for  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  our  energy  policies 
that,  provided  with  the  appropriate 
amount  of  Federal  participation  and  fi- 
nancial support,  solar  energy  could  well 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
national  energy  needs. 

It  is  my  belief,  as  a  cosponsor  and 
strong  supporter  of  this  measure,  that  S. 
3234  establishes  just  the  program  re- 
quired to  realize  such  a  goal.  Testimony 
received  at  the  June  27  Senate  Interior 
Committee  hearings  on  this  bill  well  con- 
firm that  the  legislation  combines  the 
scientific  expertise,  managerial  capabili- 
ties, comprehensive  planning,  and  fund- 
ing needed  to  insure  the  commercial  suc- 
cess and  environmental  acceptability  of 
solar  energy  technologies.  It  also  pro- 
motes international  cooperation  in  a 
manner  that  may  serve  to  eliminate 
needless  duplication  of  efforts  by  U.S. 
scientists,  thereby  significantly  enhanc- 
ing our  efforts  to  accelerate  the  devel- 
opment of  this  clean  and  renewable  en- 
ergy source.  Although  the  Senate  author- 
ization figure  of  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1976  was  reduced  In  conference  to 
$75  million — to  be  more  in  line  with  the 
projected  budget  figure  under  considera- 
tion by  the  administration — I  am  strong- 
ly convinced  that  the  project  will  have 
access  to  the  financial  resources  neces- 
sary for  carr>-ing  out  the  vigorous  pro- 
gram established  by  the  act.  The  state- 
ment of  the  managers,  which  accom- 
panies the  conference  report,  emphasizes 
that  if  additional  funds  are  required  dur- 
mg  fiscal  year  1976.  their  authorization 
through  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  may  be  warranted  and  In 
order. 


Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  again  extend  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey i  for  his  lead- 
ership in  initiating  this  timely  legisla- 
tion. Also,  I  wish  to  commend  the  senior 
minority  member  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  other  members.  Senators 
H-ASKELL,  Fannin.  Johnston,  and  Met- 
c.\LF.  for  their  special  active  interest  in 
the  progress  of  this  legislation  on  behalf 
of  the  conmiittee. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  major 
factor  contributing  to  our  present  energy 
crisis  is  that  the  necessarj'  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  efforts, 
which  would  have  provided  us  with  the 
technological  options  and  capabilities 
we  now  need  so  desperately,  were  not 
undertaken  in  the  past.  Though  not  a 
panacea,  the  implementation  of  the  solar 
energy  program  .set  forth  in  S.  3234  could 
well  .serve  as  a  positive  step  in  the  efforts 
to  remedy  this  unfortunate  lack  of  fore- 
sight. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  bipartisan  efforts 
which  enabled  this  legislation  to  proceed 
so  expeditiously  through  both  Houses 
and  which  contributed  to  the  quick  and 
amenable  resolution  In  conference  of  the 
Senate  and  House  difference  regarding 
this  measure.  I  am  optimistic  that  it  is 
this  determined  spirit  which  will  prevail 
as  we  vote  today  for  the  final  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  3234.  and 
that  final  Presidential  enactment  of  the 
Solar  Energy  Research.  Development, 
Euid  Demonstration  Act  will  follow  soon 

f  h  ft  rfiQ  f  t'iH"' 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  vleld? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  know  how  keenly  in- 
terested the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
Fannin  »  Is  In  this  particular  legislation. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  he  and  all  of 
the  Senate  conferees  are  in  agreement  on 
this  conference  report.  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Fannin  >  was  extremely  helpful.  He 
played  a  major  part  not  only  in  moving 
the  legislation  through  the  Senate,  but  In 
the  conference.  We  are  most  grateful  to 
him  and  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <  Mr.  Johnston  » .  We  are  most 
grateful  for  their  support.  The  conferees 
were  unanimous. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  cer- 
tain if  the  Senator  from  Arizona  were 
here,  he  would  pay  his  respects  and  ex- 
press his  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Jackson',  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  for  the  leadership  he 
has  exhibited  In  this  very  vital  and 
worthwhile  piece  of  legislation. 

As  this  country  finds  increasingly  dif- 
ficult obtaining  sufficient  energy  to  do 
the  job  that  must  be  done  for  America, 
the  prospect  of  using  the  limitless  power 
from  the  sun  certainly  is  most  appeal- 
ing. 

I  know  how  keenly  Interested  Senator 
PANNm  has  been  In  seeing  that  this  pro- 
gram goes  forward.  With  no  hesitation 
at  all  I  say  that  were  he  here,  he  would 
want  to  express  his  appreciation  and  pay 
his  tribute  to  Senator  Jackson  and  the 
other  Senate  conferees  for  having  pushed 
hard  on  this  very  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 


I  thank  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express 
our  deep  appreciation  to  the  many  who 
contributed  to  this  effort. 

The  bill  actually  was  authored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey  )  who  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  possible  development  of 
solar  energy.  I  believe  this  is  a  good  be- 
ginning. I  am  satisfied  that  the  agree- 
ment that  we  reached  in  conference  was 
a  reasonable  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  agreed  to. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

THE     BOUkR     ENEKGT     RXSHARCH,     DirVELOPMENT, 
AND     DEMONSTRATION     ACT     Of     1874 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  passed  and  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  Solar  Energy  Research,  Devel- 
opment, and  Demonstration  Act  of 
1974— S.  3234— which  I  authored. 

Under  the  strong  congressional  lead- 
ership of  Senators  Jackson,  Haskell, 
Johnston,  and  F.^nnin,  and  of  my  good 
friend  Congressman  Mike  McCormack, 
we  have  committed  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  to  a  solar  energy  development  pro- 
gram of  at  least  $1  billion.  The  $1  bil- 
lion program  called  for  in  this  act  is 
more  than  10  times  the  total  of  all  fed- 
erally supported  solar  energy  activity 
in  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  passage 
of  this  bill  is  the  most  important  con- 
crete step  taken  to  date  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  achieve  energy  self-sufficiency 
for  America.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  a  "Project  Independence"  and  its 
noble  goals,  but  it  is  Congress  that  has 
taken  the  first  step  toward  that  goal  by 
establishing  a  solar  development  policy 
and  authorizing  money  to  be  spent  to 
carry  it  out. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  question 
that  solar  energj-  can  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  meeting  the  Nation's 
energy  needs  in  the  years  ahead.  And, 
the  small  step  we  take  today  will,  I  am 
convinced,  be  built  upon  and  make  the 
promise  of  solar  power  a  fact  in  our  life- 
time. 

When  the  President  signs  the  bill  we 
have  passed  today,  a  new  era  of  Federal 
support  of  solar  energy  develor«nent  will 
have  opened.  Every  American  who  is  con- 
cerned with  the  future  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  our  energy-reliant  economy;  every 
American  who  wants  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  our  Nation's  environment: 
and  every  American  who  desires  that  his 
country  be  immune  to  energy  blackmail 
In  the  years  ahead:  can  take  great  hope 
from  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress 
today. 

Mr.  President,  the  funds  provided 
under  this  act  will  be  made  available  to 
universities  and  private  research  or- 
ganizations to  undertake  solar  research 
and  development  work.  The  major  dem- 
onstration projects  will  be  carried  out 
imder  contract  with  a  variety  of  busi- 
ness enterprises. 

All  of  the  funds  that  will  be  appropri- 
ated to  Implement  the  commitment  in 
this  bill  in  the  years  to  come  will  be 
used  to  hasten  the  day  when  eight  spe- 
cific advanced  solar  technologies  will  be 
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available  to  benefit  our  Nation  and  the 
world. 

These  technologies  are : 

Direct  solar  heat  for  industrial  process 
use; 

Thermal  energy  conversion,  and  other 
methods  for  the  generation  of  electricity 
and  the  conversion  of  chemical  fuels; 

Waste  and  organic  materials  conver- 
sion; 

Photovoltaic  and  other  direct  solar 
conversion  processes; 

Sea  thermal  gradient  conversion; 

Wlndpower  conversion; 

Solar  energy  storage;  and 

Space  heating  and  cooling. 

Mr.  President,  the  Solar  Energy  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1974 — S.  3234— will,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  Nation's  historj",  provide  a 
comprehensive  Federal  policy  regarding 
the  development  of  these  advanced  solar 
energy  technologies  and  their  utilization. 

The  $77  million  specifically  author- 
ized for  the  first  year  of  the  new  solar 
energy  program,  not  to  mention  the 
additional  funds  that  shall  be  author- 
ized for  major  demonstration  projects,  is 
itself  more  than  50  percent  above  the 
total  level  of  funding  for  all  Federal 
solar  energy  development  activities  this 
year. 

Despite  this  rise  in  the  level  of  sup- 
port, however,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
will  be  Inadequate  to  do  the  Job,  unless 
it  is  followed  by  much  larger  authoriza- 
tions in  the  future.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  these  commitments  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  see  it,  the  most 
economical  Investment  for  America  to- 
day, is  a  massive  investment  in  solar 
energy  for  tomorrow. 

As  an  advocate  in  the  Senate  of  an  ex- 
panded solar  energy  development  pro- 
gram since  1962.  I  find  today's  action 
most  welcome. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  WMhlngton,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  F»i:rcy)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
at  this  time,  to  speak  out  of  order,  with- 
out the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 118— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
CEILING  ON  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
desk  Is  a  concurrent  resolution,  which 
I  submitted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
118)  to  eetabllBb  a  ceiling  on  fiscal  year 
1975  expenditures. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not 
my  Intention  to  ask  for  immediate  con- 


sideration, because,  as  I  understand  it. 
that  would  be  objected  to  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  un- 
less he  were  permitted  to  amend  the 
concurrent  resolution.  I  would  simply- 
like  to  state  that  the  resolution  is  in- 
troduced in  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  of  October  8,  in  which  he 
asked  Congress  to  establish  a  target  for 
budgeted  outlays  during  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1974,  of  $300  billion. 

I  am  fully  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  previously  adopted 
measures  setting  outlays  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1974.  at  $295 
billion. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  voted 
for  those.  It  was  the  belief  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  OMB  to  resubmit  the  fiscal  1975 
budget  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  re- 
fiect  expenditure  cuts  to  $295  billion. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  'Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.)  have  had  strong  like  feeling-. 
The  only  difference  is  that  now  3 '2 
months  have  passed.  We  are  deep  into 
the  present  fiscal  year.  As  we  well  know, 
a  tremendous  amount  of  this  budget  is 
uncontrollable.  In  fact,  the  large  part  of 
it  is  imcontrollable. 

Funds  have  been  committed  and  we 
are  a  long  way  down  the  road. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
members  of  his  staff  have  spent  many 
hours  with  the  Director  of  OMB,  Mr.  Roy 
Ash,  and  his  force. 

A  task  force  has  been  set  up  between 
our  respective  offices  to  go  over  detail  by 
detail,  item  by  it«m,  where  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  cut  this  budget,  with  the  objec- 
tice  of  cutting  it  as  deeply  as  possible. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  convinced 
at  this  time  that,  because  of  the  passage 
of  time,  because  of  the  present  condi- 
tion termed  a  recession  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  new  programs  that 
have  been  introduced  or  will  be  intro- 
duced by  the  President,  that  the  goal  of 
$300  billion  is  going  to  be  difficult  to 
achieve,  but  at  least  it  is  a  goal  that  a 
great  many  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  feel  can  be  achieved,  smd  that 
the  President  has  committed  he  will 
achieve  if  the  Congress  will  ask  him  to 
put  this  kind  of  a  spending  celling  on. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  (Mr.  Musioe),  its 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Domi- 
NicK),  the  leadership,  (Mr.  Mansfield 
and  Mr.  Httgh  Scott)  ,  the  assistant 
majority  leader  'Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd'  ; 
Senator  Ervin,  the  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  and  my- 
self, as  ranking  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee;  Senator 
McClellan,  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  all  have  concurred  now 
and  are  cosponsors  of  this  concurrent 
resolution  that  a  $300  billion  spending 
celling  level  should  be  established  and 
the  President  requested  to  resubmit  the 
fiscal  1975  budget. 

I  simply  turn  to  my  cc^eague  from 
Delaware  and  ask  whether  or  not  It  is 
better  to  have  a  bird  In  the  hand  than 
to  ask  for  pie  in  the  sky  that  we  may  or 
may  not  get. 


Before  the  Senator  responds  to  that, 
I  should  like  simply  to  report  to  him, 
though  I  am  deeply  sympathetic  with  his 
objectives 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expirtd. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  'ZYTlIi.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PERCY.  This  morning,  the  Ch:.ir- 
man  of  the  Economic  Policy  Board,  Sec- 
reiaiT  of  the  Treasur>-  Simon,  was  asked 
this  question:  Is  it  possible  now  to  go 
for  the  $300  billion  level,  and  if  we  did 
set  that  as  a  spending  level,  would  there 
be  any  reason,  in  his  judgment,  that  the 
administration  could  not  submit  a 
budget  lower  than  that.  \i  it  were  feasible 
:ind  practical'  I  asked  the  man  who  has 
been  most  adamant  in  the  administra- 
tion in  cutting  the  budget.  It  was  his 
judgment  that  this  is  the  best  approach. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  if, 
after  reflection,  he  would  let  us  take  up 
this  matter  for  immediate  consideration, 
so  that  we  could  have  the  $300  biUion 
level  and  he  would  be  on  record  that  he 
feels  that  it  should  be  $295  biUion.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  amend  the 
resolution  to  provide  that  the  admin- 
istration send  the  $295  billion  budget  as 
well  as  the  $300  billion  budget,  if  we  have 
concurrence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Who 
yields  time'^ 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  have  2  minutes,  out  of  order. 
We  have  had  morning  business,  and  all 
of  this  could  have  occurred  during  moni- 
mg  business.  But  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Roth  have  2  minutes  to  speak,  out 
of  order,  without  the  time  being  charged 
against  anyone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  First,  I  think  that  If  this 
legislation  is  going  to  be  brought  up.  the 
Senate  should  have  the  opportiinity  to 
work  its  will.  I  would  not  object  to  It  be- 
ing brought  up  if  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  offer  an  amendment.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  lower  figure. 

I  point  out  that  all  that  is  done  by  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois — who  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  area  of  trying  to  bring  some  fiscal 
sense  Into  the  picture^is  to  create  a  tar- 
get. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  administration  now  from 
trying  to  develop  a  budget  of  $295  billion 
or  $300  bUlion. 

If  we  are  going  to  bring  up  this  pro- 
posal, then  the  Senate  should  work  its 
will  Those  of  us  who  support  a  lower  fig- 
ure shotild  have  our  opportunity.  Unless 
the  leadership  Is  willing  to  agree  to  that, 
I  would  have  to  object. 

I  point  out,  also,  that  the  House  is 
working  on  a  similar  proposal,  and  we 
may  have  the  opportimlty  to  work  on 
that  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  if  the  House  does 
pass  the  concurrent  resolution  this  after- 
noon,  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Mahon.  It 
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would  be  brought  up  by  the  leadership 
and  that  the  Senate  could  act  today,  so 
that  the  30  days  of  our  recess  would  not 
be  lost. 

Mr  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader  for  his 
kindness. 


RECLAMATION   DEVELOPMENT   ACT 
OF   1974 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'HR.  15736  >  to 
authorize,  enlarge,  and  repair  various 
Federal  reclamation  projects  and  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time':' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Reclamation  Development  Act 
of  1974. 

Mr  President,  this  measure,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs,  Includes  13 
tides  dealing  with  various  reclamation 
program  activities  Each  of  the  titles  has 
u  separable  purpose  and  each  corres- 
ponds to  individual  bills  which  were 
pending  before  the  Senate.  Similar  In- 
dividual measures  were  originally  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  con.solidated  by  the  Committee  Into 
H  R.  15736  The  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee, in  markup  session,  amended  H.R. 
15736  to  delete  a  title  having  to  do  with 
the  operation  of  an  existing  dam  in  New 
Mexico.  The  remaining  titles  cover  the 
following  programs  and  activities: 

Title  I  provides  the  necessary  authori- 
ties for  incorporation  of  the  town  of 
Page.  Ariz  ,  which  is  pre.sently  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
as  a  reclamation  townsite. 

Title  n  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct  a  dam  and  reservoir 
on  Cibolo  Creek  in  Texas  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  providing  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial water  to  San  Antonio  and  other 
cities. 

Title  III  increases  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Mountain  Park  proj- 
ect, which  is  pre.sently  imder  construc- 
tion in  Oklahoma 

Title  rv  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  lands  for  recrea- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife,  and  water  quality 
control  at  the  existing  Casitas  Reservoir 
in  California 

Title  V  provides  for  the  conveyance  of 
lands  at  the  Klamath  Falls  project  In 
California. 

Title  VI  authorizes  a  program  of  public 
recreation  at  Lake  Berr>'e.s.sa.  a  reclama- 
tion reservoir  of  the  Solano  project  In 
California. 


Title  VII  authorizes  the  construction 
of  drainage  facilities  for  the  existing 
Vernal  Unit  and  Emery  County  project 
in  Utah. 

Title  VIII  authorizes  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Belle  Fourche  Dam  in  South  Da- 
kota. 

Title  IX  authorizes  the  reconstruction 
of  a  section  of  road  at  the  existing  Glen- 
do  Dam  in  Wyoming. 

Title  X  authorizes  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Nue- 
ces River  project  for  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  water  supply  for  the  Corpus 
Christi  area  in  Texas. 

Title  XI  increases  the  authorized 
amount  for  appropriations  for  the  FH'- 
ingpan-Arkansas  project  which  is  un- 
der construction  in  Colorado. 

Title  XII  authorizes  the  construction 
of  fish  pa.ssagf  facilities  for  the  existing 
Savage  Rapids  Dam  in  Oregon 

Title  xm  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  feasibility  Inves- 
tigations of  three  potential  reclamation 
projects  in  California,  Arizona,  and 
North  Dakota. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  sections  of  the  committee 
report  on  background  and  legislative  his- 
tory, committee  amendments,  and  a  more 
detailed  analyses  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  The  total 
amount  of  appropriations  which  would 
be  authorized  bv  this  measure  is  $191.- 
972.000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExcEKiTs  Pkom  Sbnati:  Report  No.  93-1208. 
THE  Reclamation  Development  Act  of 
1974 

U      BACKGROUND    AND    USCISLATnC    HISTORT 

The  Senate  measures  which  correspond  to 
the  niles  of  H.R.  16736  as  amended  and  the 
sponsors  of  each  Senate  measure  have  been 
noted  above.  The  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  Resources  held  hearings  on  several 
of  these  measures  as  f oUowa : 

Title,  Location,  and  Date 

Title  I  (S.  767  and  S.  1261).  Page,  Ariz, 
June  10.  1974. 

Title  n  (S.  3568).  Cibolo  project.  Tex., 
July  18,  1974. 

TlUe  ni  (8.  3704).  Mountain  Park.  Okla  . 
July  19.  1974 

Title  V  (S.  1582),  Klamath  Pails.  Oreg., 
Oct.  10.  1973. 

Title  VII  (S.  2779).  Vernal  unit.  Utah, 
June  18,  1974. 

Title  vni  (8.  2403).  Belle  Fourche  Dam,  S 
Dak  ,  June  13,  1974. 

Title  IX  (8.  3223),  Olendo  Dam,  Wvo.,  Do 

Title  X  (S.  3513),  Nuec«8  River,  Tex, 
July  19.  1974. 

Title  XI  (S.  3740).  Prinngpan-Arkansas, 
Colo  .July  18,  1974 

Title  XII  (S.  3529),  Savage  Rapids  Dam, 
Oreg,  June  18.  1974. 

Two  of  the  measures.  S.  3813  dealing  with 
Lake  Casltaa.  California,  and  8.  1740  dealing 
with  Lake  Berryeasa.  California,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Subcommittee  on  Paries  and 
Recreation  which  held  a  hearing  on  August 
20.  1974. 

Hearings  were  not  considered  to  be  neces- 
sary on  S.  1896  and  S.  3.565  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  In  feasibility  studies  of  two  potential 
Reclamation  projects. 

The  Committee  reviewed  the  previous 
studies  of  these  developmenw  lo  determine 
that  there  Is  a  reasonable  probability  that 
the    studies    will    result    in    feasible    plans. 


Construction  of  the  projects  must  subse- 
quently be  aiithorlzed  by  the  Congress  based 
upon  the  findings  of  the  feasibility  studies. 
These  measures  correspond  to  Title  Xni  of 
HJl.  15736  as  amended. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Senate  measures.  Instead,  the  omni- 
bus measure.  H.R.  15736,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  2.  1974, 
was  considered  by  the  full  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  open 
markup  session  on  September  18,  1974,  and 
ordered  reported  to  the  Senate  with  amend- 
ments. 

in.  coMMirm:  amendments 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  adopted  three  amendments. 

The  first  amendnient,  pa^e  11,  line  21,  of 
the  House  approved  version  would  permit  the 
Town  of  Page  to  obtain  funds  to  support 
municipal  operations  through  the  sale  of 
ORSP  power  at  a  profit  wlthooit  Involving 
It  In  municipal  ownerahlp  or  operation  of 
an  electric  distribution  system.  The  date  of 
August  1.  1976  la  the  extended  expiration 
date  of  the  current  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  utility  serving  the 
Town. 

The  second  amendment,  page  12,  line  8,  of 
the  House  approved  version  would  trigger  the 
appropriation  In  the  event  the  municipality 
decides  to  exercise  Its  powers  of  eminent 
domain  within  the  time  prescribed  In  order 
to  acquire  the  electric  distribution  system 
from  the  utUlty  In  lieu  of  exercising  the 
option  to  purchase  contained  In  the  contract 
with  the  utility  supplying  the  electricity. 

The  third  amendment,  page  31,  line  20, 
deletes  Title  XI,  Elephant  Butte  Recreation 
Pool,  New  Mexico,  from  the  House  version  of 
the  measure. 

The  Committee  deleted  Title  XI  pending 
a  furtiier  review  and  subsequent  repwrt  to 
the  Committee  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

An  explanation  of  Title  XI  of  the  House 
version  Is  as  follows: 

Title  XI — Elephant  Butte  Recreation  Pool, 
New  Mexico 
Background 
The  En*phant  Butte  Reservoir  Is  a  feature 
of  the  Rio  Grande  project  In  southern  New 
Mexico.  The  Elephant  Butte  Dam  was  com- 
pleted In  1008.  The  dam  and  reservoir  are 
located  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Rio  Grande 
near  the  town  of  Truth  or  Consequences.  The 
reservoir  is  primarily  operated  for  Irrigation 
water  supply  and  hydroelectric  power  genera- 
tion. The  reservoir,  however,  la  located  be- 
tween Albuquerque  and  El  Paso  In  a  scenic 
area  and  is  a  popular  regional  recreational 
attraction. 

The  Inflow  to  the  reservoir  has  been  de- 
creasing In  recent  years  as  a  result  of  changes 
In  the  watershed.  The  reservoir  has  had  to 
be  drawn  down  In  the  summer  with  a  detri- 
ment  to   Its  recreational  values. 

The  San  Juan-Chama  Project,  which  was 
recently  completed,  diverts  water  from  trlbu- 
tarle«  of  the  San  Juan  River  Into  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Heron  Reser- 
voir of  the  San  Juan-Chama  Project  is  pres- 
ently filling  and  contains  water  which  Is 
allotted  to  the  City  of  Albuquerque,  but 
which  will  net  be  required  by  the  City  for 
about  ten  years. 

Major  pToviswnn 
Section  1101  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  releases  of  water  from 
the  Heron  Reservoir  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
Project  Into  the  Rio  Grande  to  provide  60.000 
acre  feet  of  water  for  an  Initial  recreation 
pool  in  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  and  to  pro- 
vide 6.000  acre-feet  annually  for  not  more 
than  ten  years  to  replace  evaporation  and 
other  losses.  The  releases  are  subordinated  to 
any  obligations  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  Proj- 
ect The  releases  are  also  contingent  upon  a 
resolution  of  the  Rio  Grande  Compact  Com- 
mission defining  the  status  of  the  releasas  in 
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the  Interpretation  of  the  Compact.  The  Com- 
mission has  already  agreed  to  an  appropriate 
resolution. 

Fifty  percent  of  any  costs  which  may  be  In- 
curred by  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  would  be  required  to 
be  rejjftld  by  a  non-Federal  entity,  consistent 
with  general  Federal  repayment  policy  for 
recreational  aspects  of  water  resources  devel- 
opment. 

Section  1102  states  that  the  title  does  not 
Increase  the  appropriations  authorized  for 
construction  of  the  authorized  reclamation 
projects  involved. 

Section  1103  preserves  the  provisions  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Compact. 

rv.     ANALYSIS     or     PROVISIONS 

Title  I — Incorporation  of  Page,  Arizona 
Background 

Page,  Arizona,  was  established  In  1958  on 
public  lands  to  house  workers  and  tbelr  fami- 
lies during  the  construction  of  the  Glen  Can- 
yon Dam,  a  feature  of  the  Federal  Upper 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project.  The  town  Is 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclaizuition, 
which  provides  police  and  fire  protection; 
Rater  supply  and  sewerage;  hospital  services; 
maintenance  of  the  roads  and  airport,  and 
other  municipal  services. 

The  town  Is  now  a  viable  community  with 
most  residential  and  commercial  property  In 
private  ownership.  Tt\e  area  of  the  townsite 
Is  167  square  miles  and  the  assessed  value 
of  the  private  property  Is  about  $5.5  million. 
The  population  Is  about  9,000.  The  town  has 
become  a  recreation  center  for  the  Lake 
Powell  National  Recreation  Area. 

TTie  purpose  of  Title  I  Is  to  make  the  ap- 
propriate transfers  of  title  to  property  and 
legal  authorities  to  the  municipality  and  to 
provide  Initial  financial  assistance  for  the  or- 
ganlziitlon  of  a  municipal  government. 
Major  provisions 

Section  101  states  the  purpose  of  tJie  meas- 
ure to  be  facUltatlng  the  eartabllshment  of 
a  municipal  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Arizona. 

Section  102  defines  certain  terms  used  In 
the  measure  and  describes  the  area  referred 
to  as  Page.  -Arizona,  for  purposes  of  the  bill 

Section  103  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  certain 
rights  and  titles  to  the  municipality  of  Page 
as  follows: 

(a)  all  Improved  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States; 

(b)  lands  presently  being  used  for  school 
purposes; 

(c)  rights  and  Interests  In  lands  which 
may  be  covered  by  reversionary  clauses  In 
previous  deeds  or  conveyances; 

(d)  functions  of  a  municipal  character 
being  performed  by  the  United  States; 

(e)  municipal  facilities;  and 

(f)  contracts  to  which  the  United  States 
Is  a  party  and  which  Involve  municipal  serv- 
ices 

Section  104  makes  a  reservation  for  the 
Glen  Canyon  Unit  for  consumptive  use  not 
to  exceed  3.000  acre  feet  of  water  per  year 
from  Lake  Powell.  Of  this  amount,  2,740  acre 
feet  are  assigned  to  the  municipality,  pro- 
vided that  the  municipality  enter  into  a  re- 
payment contract  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. This  assignment  of  water  Is  required 
to  be  consistent  with  the  1969  Resolution  of 
the  Navajo  Tribal  Council.  The  resolution 
referred  to  requires  that  certain  lands  of 
the  Olen  Canyon  Unit  be  trarLsferred  to  the 
Navajo  Reservation  to  be  held  In  trust  and 
that  the  Secretary  assure  that  the  Navajo 
Tribe  receives  entitlement  to  the  first  34,100 
acre  feet  of  water  Imported  Into  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  If  and  when  such  Importa- 
tion occurs.  In  return,  the  Navajo  Tribe 
waives  rights  to  the  3,000  acre  feet  of  water 
committed  In  this  section.  This  section  fur- 
ther sets  forth  several  specific  conditions  of 
the  contract  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
municipality. 


Section  105  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
complete  a  number  of  municipal  services. 
Including  street  Improvements  which  may 
not  be  completed  prior  to  the  Incorporation 
of  Page. 

Section  106:  This  section: 

(a)  authorls^es  the  Secretary  to  make  a 
lump  sum  payment  of  $500,000  to  assist  In 
the  provision  of  munlclpeJ  services  i>endlng 
the  establishment  of  a  municipal  tax  sys- 
tem: and 

(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  a 
lump  sum  payment  of  $50,000  to  the  munici- 
pality for  Improvements  to  the  community 
hospital. 

Section  107  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  the  services  of  up  to  ten  Federal 
employees  for  a  maximum  of  six  months 
following  the  date  of  incorporation  to  assist 
In  the  transition  of  community  administra- 
tion. 

Section  108  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
transfer  funds  appropriated  from  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  to  the  City  for 
purchase  of  the  electrical  distribution  system 
from  Its  private  owners.  If  the  City  shotild 
exercise  Its  option  under  contract  transferred 
to  It,  the  municipality  would  agree  to  re- 
pay within  twenty  years,  with  Interest,  the 
amount  of  funds  transferred  and  the  funds 
so  repaid  would  be  credited  to  the  Ivmd. 

Section  109  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  transfer  lands  to  be  held  In  trust 
for  the  Navajo  Tribe.  This  transfer  relates  to 
the  agreement  contained  In  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Council  Resolution  previously  men- 
tioned. 

Section  110  directs  the  Secretary  to  facili- 
tate the  effectuation  of  two  Navajo  Tribal 
CouncU  Resolutions  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  (82 
Stat.  886).  The  purpose  of  the  section  Is  to 
clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  shall  remain  In  force  regarding  acts  taken 
by  the  Secretary  to  effectuate  the  Resolu- 
tions. 

Section  111  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  as  required 
to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  title. 

Section  112  provides  that  the  expendlttires 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
title  shall  be  appropriated  from  the  Upper 
Colorado  Basin  Fund  and  that  the  total 
amount  shall  not  exceed  $4  mlllloc. 

Section  113  provides  that  the  authoriza- 
tion shall  terminate  five  years  after  enact- 
ment If  incorporation  has  not  occurred  by 
that  date. 

Section  114  provides  a  short  title. 
Title  U — Ciholo  project,  Texas 
Background 

The  proposed  Cibolo  project  vi^as  first  ex- 
amined as  part  of  an  overall  Texas  Basin 
Project  Investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation Ui  1964.  On  the  basis  of  reconnais- 
sance studies,  the  Cibolo  Project  was  recom- 
mended for  approval  as  part  of  the  Texas 
Basins  Project  plan.  The  project  was  next 
Included  in  the  1962  report  of  the  VS.  Study 
Commission— Texas,  and  in  the  Texas  Water 
Plan  published  by  the  Texas  Water  Develop- 
ment Board  In  November,  1968.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  was  authorized  to  undertake 
a  feasibility  study  of  the  Cibolo  project  bv 
P.L.  8»-661  (80  Stat.  707)  September  7.  1966 
The  repKjrt  by  the  Bureau  on  the  project  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  March  29, 
1974,  and  recommended  construction  of  the 
project  as  described  in  the  report. 

The  three  cities  to  be  served  by  the  project 
presently  receive  their  water  supply  from 
ground  water:  San  Antonio  being  the  largest 
metropolitan  area  In  the  United  States  de- 
pending exclusively  on  ground  water  for  its 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply. 
Karnes  City  and  Kenedy  desire  water  supplies 
of  better  quality  and  San  Antonio  wishes  to 
diversify  Its  sources  of  water. 

Construction  of  the  project  would  require 


the  acquisition  of  22,220  acres,  the  reloca- 
tion of  75  families,  protection  and  improve- 
ment of  the  city  of  Stockdale's  sewage  plant, 
and  relocation  of  a  highway,  powerllnes.  and 
other  facilities 

The  San  Antonio  River  Authority  has  In- 
dicated a  willingness  to  advance  funds  pur- 
suant to  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  post  authorization  planning 
and  construction  of  the  Cibolo  project.  The 
amount  of  funds  to  be  advanced  annually 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  total  annual 
fund  requlreraents  for  the  project  as  the  con- 
struction cost  allocated  to  M  &•  I  water  is  to 
the  total  cost  of  the  project,  thereby  negat- 
ing the  need  for  initial  total  Federal  financ- 
ing the  project. 

Major  provisions 

Section  201  authorizes  construction  of  the 
Cibolo  project. 

Section  202  establishes  that  the  Interest 
rate  for  the  return  of  reimbursable  costs 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  o'  the 
Treasury  In  sccordance  with  a  formula  which 
was  first  set  forth  in  the  Water  Supply  Act 
of  1958. 

Section  203  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  ent«r  a  contract  for  delivery  of 
water  and  repayment  of  reimbursable  costs. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall,  upon  execu- 
tion of  the  aforementioned  contract  and  com- 
pletion of  the  project,  the  contracting  entity 
shall  have  a  permanent  right  to  the  use  of 
the  reservoir. 

Section  204  provides  that  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  develcpment  and  enhance- 
ment wUl  be  In  acccrd  with  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act 

Section  205  authorizes  expenditure  of 
$24,160,000  for  Federally  related  costs  of  the 
project  subject  to  the  agreement  by  the  San 
Antonio  River  Authority  to  advance  funds 
for  allocated  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  costs 

Title  111 — Mountain  Park  Project.  OklaKoma 
Background 

Construction  of  the  Mountain  Park  Project 
was  authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  91, 
1968. 

The  project  Is  located  In  Jackeon  and 
Kiowa  Counties  In  southwestern  Oklahoma. 
It  win  develop  the  waters  of  tributarlee  of 
the  Red  River.  The  purposes  of  the  project 
are  provision  of  a  municipal  and  IndusM&l 
water  supply  for  the  Cities  of  Altus  and 
Snyder  and  the  Altus  Air  Force  Base,  and 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  coneervation. 
Project  features  include  the  Mountain  Park 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Otter  Creek,  a  diver- 
sion dam  on  Elk  Creek  with  a  feeder  canal  to 
the  reservoir.  The  Act  authorized  apprt^rla- 
tlons  in  the  amotint  of  $19,978,000  (1966 
prices)  for  construction  of  the  project  with 
provision  for  cost  Increaeea  due  to  inflation. 

The  Mountain  Park  Dam  Is  presently  un- 
der construction,  and  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1975.  The  pipelines  to  Altus  and 
Snyder  are  schedtiled  to  be  completed  In 
1976 

At  the  time  of  the  authorization  of  the 
Mountain  Park  Project,  the  City  of  Frederick 
withdrew  its  interest  In  participation.  The 
cost  of  water  to  the  City  was  considered  to 
be  too  high,  principally  because  of  the  re- 
quirement for  a  13-mile  pipeline  The  City 
exp>ected  to  meet  projected  demands  for 
water  by  developing  ground  water  supplies 
and  other  surface  sources.  Development  of 
ground  water  supplies  by  the  City  has  been 
restricted  by  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court 
causing  the  City  to  review  Its  position  regard- 
ing participation  In  the  Mountain  Park 
Project. 

Major  provisions 

Section  301  amends  Public  Law  90-503  to 
Include  the  City  of  Frederick  among  those 
munlclpalltlee  to  be  served  by  the  project. 

Section  302  Increases  the  authorization  of 
the  original  Act  by  $8,057,000  of  which  $4.- 
734,(X)0  is  for  construction  of  the  water  sup- 
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ply  facilities  for  the  City  of  F^derlck  and 
81,323.000  Is  to  complete  the  originally  au- 
•vhorlzfd  features  of  the  project. 

Title  IV — Casitas  Reservoir  Open  Space. 

California 

Background 

The  Act  of  March  1.  1956  authorized  the 
construction  of  Casitas  Dam  on  Coyote  Creek 
la  Ventura,  California.  Lake  Caeltas,  formed 
behind  Casitas  Dam,  hik,  a  surface  area  of 
appro.xlmately  2.700  acres  and  Is  an  Impor- 
tant recreational  feature  of  the  area  as  well 
a£  a  vital  source  of  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  for  the  City  of  Ventura. 

Approximately  1,600  acres  of  land  adja- 
cent to  Lake  Casitas  were  acquired  at  project 
expen.se.s  lo  or  tvlcie  for  recreational  oppor- 
t  -.nltles  and.  m  effect,  have  served  to  pre- 
aerve  the  quality  of  the  reservoir  waters; 
Increased  recreational  and  residential  de- 
velopment within  the  Lake  Ca.sltas  watershed 
threaten  to  degrade  the  quality  of  the  waters 
of  Lake  Casitas  so  as  to  limit  recreational  use 
and  preclude  its  use  as  a  source  of  water  for 
the  City  of  Ventura  Acquisition  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  lands  within  the  watershed 
would  assure  additional  public  recreational 
opportunities  and  the  preservation  of  the 
high  degree  of  water  quality  presently  found 
In  the  reservoir. 

Major  provisions 

Section  401  authorises  the  acquisition  of 
certain  lands  in  the  watershed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Section  102  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
quire the  lands  by  donation,  purchase,  or  ex- 
change State  or  local  governmen tally  ownea 
lands  may  be  acquireti  by  donation  only. 

This  section  also  provides  that  occupants 
of  single  family  residences  so  acquired  may 
retain  their  use  for  25  years  or  life  estate  If 
such  occupancy  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  without  undue  interference  with 
administration  and  public   use  of  the  area. 

Section  403  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
contract  with  a  non-Pederal  public  body  for 
administration  of  the  open  space  area. 

Section  404  authorizes  appropriations  In 
the  amount  of  $10,000,000 

Title  V — Klamath  Project  Right-of-Way, 
Oregon 

Background 

The  Klamath  Project  in  Oregon  was  au- 
thorized m  1905  and  construction  began  in 
1906  In  1912,  additional  lands  were  acquired 
for  the  project  as  right-of-way  for  a  canal 
and  drain  which  were  never  constructed. 
During  the  60  years  since  the  land  was  ac- 
quired, developments  have  encroached  upon 
the  right-of-way.  Approximately  3.0  acres  of 
the  right-of-way  remain  In  Federal  owner, 
ship  and  have  been  encroached  upon  by  ap- 
proximately 30  separate  holdings. 

Conveyance  of  the  property  would  benefit 
adjacent  land  owners  for  titling  purposes  and 
would  also  reduce  Federal  administrative 
costs  associated  with  responsibility  for  the 
land. 

Major  provisions 

Secticm  501  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
Identified  lands  to  contiguous  land  owners 
requiring  a  payment  of  not  more  than  $100 
per  parcel  in  addition  to  conveyance  costs. 

Section  502  arreptanco  of  the  conveyance 
would  constitute  a  waiver  of  anv  and  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  arising  from 
use  of  the  land 

Title   VI — Solano  project  recreational  facili- 
ties. California 
Background 
This  Title  would  authorize  the  developmet  t 
of  recreation   facilities  associated  with  Lake 
Berryessa,  a  feature  of  the  Solano  Project  in 
California     When    orlglnallv    authorized    In 
1948  recreation  was  not  included  a.s  a  project 
purpose  and  funds  were  not  available  for  a 
Federal   role  for  developme.-it  and  manage- 


ment of  recreation  facilities.  Subsequent  de- 
velopment was  undertaken  by  Napa  County 
under  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  long-term  leases  were  granted 
to  concessioners  to  develop  and  manage  the 
major  re.sort  areas  adjacent  to  the  reservoir 
Facilities  for  use  by  the  general  public  are 
limited  as  emphasis  wa"  placed  on  leasing  the 
land  areas  for  use  as  mobile  home  sites. 

The  County  of  Napa  Intends  to  terminate 
the  agreement  with  the  Fedora!  Government 
for  development  and  management  of  the  area 
for  recreation  use  in  1975  Ihis  Title  would 
provide  the  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  assiune  related  responsibilities 
when  this  occiu's. 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  interest  in  a 
long-term  solution  to  providing  recreational 
facilities  and  opportunities  at  I  ake  Berryessa 
such  as  is  expressed  in  S.  1740.  legiiiatlon 
spon.sored  by  Senators  Tunney  and  Crasiston 
to  create  a  Lake  Berryessa  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Therefore,  the  Committee  expects 
that  any  activities  whl.h  may  be  undertaken 
pursuant  to  the  authorities  granted  to  the 
Secretary  by  Sec  601  of  H  R.  15736  will  be 
consl.-dent  to  the  extent  practicable  with 
plans  for  more  extensive  recreation  develop- 
ment which  may  be  authorlEed  In  the  future. 
Major  proi'tsions 
Section  601  would  authorize  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  day-use  faclUiles  and  a 
review  of  all  existing  uses  on  Federal  lands 
at  Lake  Berryessa 

Section  602  provides  for  rule  making  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Section  1  and  al-so 
Includes  authority  for  entry  into  manage- 
ment agreement  with  an  appropriate 
authority. 

Section  603  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $3,000,000  for  construction  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  administration  of 
exlstmg  facilities  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  facilities  authorized  by  the 
Title. 

Section  604  provides  that  all  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  Title  would  be  nonreim- 
bursable. 

Title  V II '—Miscellaneous  drainage  construc- 
tion, Utah 
Background 

Participation  by  the  Vernal  Unit  and  the 
Emery  County  Project  In  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  waa  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
April  11,  1966.  Construction  of  the  Vernal 
Unit  began  In  1959  with  the  first  water  de- 
liveries taking  place  In  1962.  The  Emery 
County  Project  was  begun  in  1962  with  water 
deliveries  commencing  in  1966  Subsequent 
to  water  delivery,  acreage  needing  drainage 
has  Increased  and  related  construction  costs 
have  also  increased.  Agricultural  production 
is  now  and  will  be  further  jeopardized  by 
the  lack  of  drainage  facilities  with  a  re- 
sultant Inability  for  water  users  to  continue 
making  full  payments  under  existing  con- 
tract*. Ceilings  on  expenditures  for  drainage 
facilities  have  already  been  reached  and  fur- 
ther efforts  are  precluded  unless  the  original 
contrncts  are  amended. 

Often  the  full  extent  of  drainage  works  re- 
quired for  a  project  can  only  be  determined 
after  water  has  been  delivered  to  the  acre- 
age in  question.  In  the  cane  of  the  Vernal 
Unit  and  the  Emery  County  Project,  investi- 
gation Indicates  that  without  the  additional 
drainage  facilities,  the  farming  operations 
associated  with  the  projects  may  fall. 
Major  provisions 

Section  701  authorizes  the  construction  of 
additional  drainage  facilities  for  the  Vernal 
Unit  and  the  Emery  County  Project  and 
amending  of  the  repayment  contracts  with 
repayment  based  on  the  ability  of  irrigation 
water  users  to  repay,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  costs  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  are  beyond  the  ability  of  water 
users  to  repay  shall  be  repayed  from  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Basin  Fund. 


Title  VIII— Belle  Fourche  Dam  Rehabilita- 
tion, South  Dakota 
Background 

The  Belle  Fourche  Reclamation  project  In 
western  South  Dakota  was  an  early  reclama- 
tion development  authorized  for  construc- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  1904. 
Con-struction  of  the  original  project  was  com- 
pleted In  1914. 

The  Belle  Fourche  dam  on  Owl  Creek  near 
the  town  of  Belle  Fourche,  Is  an  earthflll 
structure  122  feet  high,  protected  on  its 
upstream  slope  by  precast  concrete  slabs. 
The  spillway  Is  an  uncontrolled  concrete 
overflow  section. 

The  availability  of  additional  hydrologlc 
records  since  completion  of  the  dam  a:id  ex- 
perience with  the  spillway  have  Indicated 
that  it  is  unsafe.  Its  capacity  by  modern 
design  standards  Is  only  20  percent  of  the 
design  flood  discharge.  Furthermore,  extreme 
wave  action  during  high  winds  has  damaged 
the  embankment  of  the  dam  on  many  occa- 
sions. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  stated 
that  either  of  these  conditions  could  result 
in  catastrophic  failure  of  the  structure  with 
extreme  danger  to  life  and  property  down- 
stream. Two  Indian  communities  and  several 
ranches  Eire  endangered  by  this  situation. 
Major  Provisions 
Section  801  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  rehabilitate  the  spillway  and 
undertake  protection  of  the  upstream  slope 
of  Belle  Fourche  Dam. 

Section  802  states  that  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  is  for  the  purpose  of  the  safety 
of  Belle  Fourche  Dam. 

Section  803  authorizes  amendment  of  the 
repayment  contract  with  the  Belle  Fourche 
Irrigation  District  to  provide  for  the  relm- 
burseOiCnt  at  costs  associated  with  the  im- 
provement of  upstream  slope  protection 
equal  to  the  estimated  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  savings  resulting  from 
such  work. 

Section  804  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $3,620,000  for  the  w^ork  to  be  undertaken. 
Title  IX — Glendo  unit,  road  reconstruction, 
Wyo7ning 
Background 
The   Glendo  Unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri   Basin    program    was    reauthorized    for 
construction  In  1954.  The  road  referred  to  in 
this  title  to  replace  a  county  road  which  wai 
Inundated    by    the    Glendo    Reservoir.    Con- 
struction  of   the   road   relocation   was   com- 
pleted by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  1958. 
The   county   assumed    the   responsibility  for 
maintenance  of  the  relocated  road  upon  com- 
pletion of  construction. 

Since  the  road  has  been  in  service.  at>out 
1,000  feet  near  the  left  abutment  of  the 
Glendo  Dam  has  been  affected  by  slides.  Re- 
pairs have  been  required  on  several  occasions. 
In  1966  and  1967,  major  work  was  done  by  the 
Bureau  at  Federal  expense  with  the  approval 
of  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  Wyoming  Highway  Department  haa 
now  proposed  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Major  provisions 
Section  901  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with  the  permanent 
repair  of  the  defective  section  of  the  road.  It 
iB  contemplated  that  the  Secretary  would 
transfer  the  funds  to  an  appropriate  State 
agency  which  would  carry  out  the  repair. 

Section  802  would  authorize  appropriations 
In  the  amount  of  $284,000  to  fund  the  repair 
work.  The  costs  woiUd  be  treated  as  project 
costs  of  the  Glendo  Unit  and  repaid  accord- 
ingly. 

Title  X — Nueces  River  Project,  Texas 
Background 
The  proposed  Nuecee  River  Project  is  lo- 
cated along  the  Frio  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Nueces   River,    in    southeastern    Texas.    The 
project  plan  includes   the   proposed   Choke 
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Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Frio  River  project  costs  allocated  to  fish  and  wildlife  The    original    benefit  cost    ratio    for    the 

and  development  at  the  reservoir  for  sport  conservation  and  outdoor  recreation  in  con-  project  was   1.48  to   1.0.   Adding   power   fea- 

flshlng  and  outdoor  recreation  Including  land  formance  vtrlth  conventional  policy  tures    alone,     the     new     benefit  cost     ratio 

acquisition  for  the  latter  purposes.  Section  1005  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  would  be  1.57  to  1.0  If  the  expanded  niunic- 

The   principal    purpose   of   the   project   Is  $50  mUllon  for  the  construction  of  the  proj-  Ipal  and  li.dustrlal  water  supply  facilities  are 

municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  for  the  ect  with  the  proviso  that  local  entities  must  Included,    the    benefit  cost    ratio   would    be 

"Coastal  Bend"  area  of  Texas,  primarily  the  agree  to  advance  not  less  than  $15  million  1.49  to  1.0. 

City  of  Corpus  Christl.  The  reservoir  will  also  toward  the  coet  of  the  project.  The  section  A  summary  of  the  physical  features  related 

provide  flBh  and  wildlife  conservation  and  also  provides  for  termination  of  activities  on  to  Title  XI  is  as  follows : 

outdoor  recreation  benefits  and  some  Incl-  the  project  at  the  request  of  the  local  con-  Mount  Elbert  Second  Unit: 

dental  flood  control.  tractlng  entity.  The  Committee  understands.  Installed  capacity,  100  megawatts 

The  total  estimated  constnictlon  cost  of  hovwver,  that  the  contract  would  not  provide  Rated  head,  390  feet. 

the  Nueces  River  Project  Is  $64,330,000  (Jan-  a  unilateral  right  of  termination  to  the  local  Length  of  penstock.  3.000  feet, 

uary  1974  prices),  of  which  $4,596,000  would  entity  after  Federal  funds  are  expended  on  Penstock  diameter.  15  feet. 

be  deferred  costs  associated  with  second  stage  the  project.  Fountain  Valley  Conduit: 

recreation  facilities.  The  allocation  of  project  7-^/^  XI—Fryingpan-Arkansaa  project,  Trunkllne,  38  miles. 

costs    among    the    project    purposes    is    as  Colorado  Diameter,  64  to  33  Inches. 

toWom:  Background  Type,  pipe. 

Per-                    °  Capacity,  36,000  acre -feet. 

Amount       cent  The  Frylngpan-Arkansas  project  was  au-  Laterals  10  mUes 

Municipal  and  Industrial  thorlzed  by  the  Act  of  August  16,  1962  (76  Arkansas  VaUey  Conduit: 

water  supply $35,959,000        M  °**t-  389).  The  project  consists  of  a  water  Trunkllne,  110  miles. 

Recreation 26,347,000        41  collection  system  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Diameter,  42  to  21  Inches 

Fish  and  wlldUfe  conser-  °'^  *1«  *««<:  sl«J«  o'  *li*  Continental  Divide  ,p^_^  pj  ^ 

vatlon   -. 2.024,000          3  with  a  diversion  tunnel  to  Turquoise  Lake  ckpacitv,  18,000  acre-feet 

.  behind  Sugar  Loaf  Dam  in  the  Arkansas  Rtv-  Laterals  108  miles 

Total   64,330,000       100  er  Basin  on  the  east  side  of  the  dirtde.  The  Ma i„t  Provisions 

water  Is  transported  via  the  Mount  Elbert  Major  Prousions 

Anntial  operation  and  maintenance  costs  Canal  to  the  Moiuit  Elbert  Forebay  where  it  Section  1101  amends  the  Act  of  August  16, 

are  estimated  to  be  $79,700,  enters    the    intake    for    the    Mount    Elbert  1962,  which  authorized  the  construction  of 

The  financing  program  proposed  In  8,  8613  pumped  storage  powerplant  located  on  Tvrtn  the  Frylngpan-Arkansas  project  to  increase 
is  an  unustial  arrangement  which  tma  been  Lakes  Reservoir.  From  Twin  Lakes  Reservoir,  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  authorized 
negotiated  with  local  Interests.  Prior  to  the  tlie  water  flows  through  the  Otero  Canal  and  by  that  Act  from  $170  mUllon  based  upon 
appropriation  of  any  Federal  funds,  a  qtiall-  powerplant  Into  Clear  Creek  Reservoh-  where  June  1961  price  levels  to  $432  million  based 
fled  local  enUty  must  agree  to  advance  not  it  is  returned  to  the  Arkanas  River.  Down-  upon  January  1974  price  levels. 
less   than    $15   million   under    arrangements  stream,  the  Fountain  VaUey  Conduit  diverts  The  exlstmg  authorized  appropriation  cell- 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  flows  to  the  City  of  Colorado  Springs  and  lag,  if  Indexed  to  January  1974  price  levels 
This  amotmt  would  be  credited  against  the  nearby  conununitles  and  the  Arkansas  Val-  using  applicable  construction  costs  Indices,  as 
project   repayment   obligations.    Costa   alio-  ley  conduit  diverts  water  from  below  Pueblo  Is  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the  1962 
cated  to  municipal  and  industrial  water  sup-  Dam  and  reservoir  to  serve  several  communl-  Act,  would  result  in  a  celUng  $342  miUlon 
ply  wotild  be  repaid  by  water  users  within  ties  downstream.  The  project  purposes  are  The  addition  of  the  authority  of  $90  million 
40  years  with  interest.  Costs  aUocated  to  fish  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply,  sup-  results  in  the  new  toUl  of  $432  miUion. 
and   wildlife  conservation   and  outdoor  rec-  piemental    irrigation    water,    flood    control.  Section  1102  provides  authority  to  taclude 
reation  would  be  repaid  under  the  provlslona  electrical  power  and  recreation  and  fish  and  a  second  100  megawatt  unit  In  the  Mount 
of    the   Federal    Water   Projects   Recreation  wUdllfe  enhancement.   At  the  time  of  au-  Elbert  powerplant. 

^'^R==»rf  ,„^or,   =   inn  „.»,  Tx-^~*  „♦  .„o,™i-  tliorlzatlon,  the  project  plan  Included  seven  Title   XII— Savage    Rapids   FUhtray,   Oregon 

Based  upon  a  100-year  period  of  analysis  powerplants:    the  Mount  Elbert   Plant,   the  «     ^           . 
and   a  discount  rate  of  6.625   percent,  the  otero   Plant;    four   additional   smaU   plants  Background 
Nueces  River  Project  has  a  ratio  of  benefits  served  by  canals   flowing  from   Clear  Creek  Savage  Rapids  Dam  was  built  In  1921  and 
to  costs  of  1.48  to  1.00.  Reservoir,  and  a  powerplant  at  Pueblo  Dam  deluded  fish  passage  facilities.  However,  the 
Project  data  with  a  total  Installed  capacity  for  the  system  facilities  have  proven  to  be  Inadequate.  The 
Choke  Canvon  Dam;  estimated  at  123.900  kilowatts.  It  was  orlg-  Ro^ue  River  is  world  reknowned  for  Its  anad- 
Type:  Rolled  earthfill.  inally  estimated  that  alxjut  59.000  acre  feet  romous    fishery    resources.    The    inadequacy 
Maxlmvim  height   (feet) lie  of  project  water  would  be  devoted  to  supple-  of  present  faciUties  at  the  Dam  for  fish  pas- 
Crest  length    (mUes) 8  6  mental  Irrigation  and  about  20.500  acre  feet  sage  has  a  significant  adverse  Unpact  on  flsh- 

Choke  Canvon  Reservlor:  would  be  for  municipal  and  Industrial  water  ^^^  resources.  In  addition,  two  Corps  of  En- 
Capacity"  (acre-feet) :  supply.  glneers  Impoundments  are  under  construc- 

Conservatlon    storage 877,800  Post   authorization   studies   Indicated    the  ^^°"    upstream    from    Savage    Rapids    Dam 

Sediment  storage 22,700  advlsabllltv  of  consolidating  power  produe-  *t>lch  have  been  designed  to  conserve  and 

tlon  at  the  Mount  Elbert  site  with  provision  enhance  the  fishery  resources   of  the   river 

Subtotal    700.000  for  a  second  100  megawatt  pumped  storage  '^^  Improvement  of  fish  passage  facUites  at 

Surcharge     388,000  unit  at  the   Mount   Elbert   powerplant.   In-  Savage  Rapids   Dam   wotild   be  complemen- 

creased  needs  for  municipal  and  Industrial  ^^^  ^  ^^*  ongoing  Federal  investment  at  the 

Total    1,063,000  water  have  also  developed  two  Corps' projects. 

Area  (top  of  conservation  pool)  The  Act  of  August  16,  1962,  authorized  an  Public  Law  92-199  authorized  the  Bureau 

(acres)     26,000  amount  of  $170  million  for  the  construction  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  Bu- 

Rlver    length    (miles) 84  of  the  Frylngpan-Arkansas  project  based  on  reau  of  Reclamation  to  conduct  a  tea&ibillty 

Average   water   surface   fluctua-  Juno    1961    prices.    Application    of   the    cost  study  of  the  problems  associated   with  fish 

tlon  (feet)-.. 8.6  index  facte*  for  January   1974,   price   levels  passage  at  Savage  Rapids  Dam  The  suggested 

'  raises  the  total  authorized  appropriations  to  interim  fish  passage  facilities  are  the  result  of 

Project  land  acquisition  (acres)  :  $342  mUllon.  The  Installation  of  the  second  P^^ase  one  of  the  study  with  phase  two  of  the 

Dam   and   reservoir 80,  600  100  megawatt  unit  at  Mount  Elbert  and  con-  study  to  consider  a  more  permanent  solution 

Recreation    taking 3,360  struction  of  an  expanded  municipal  and  In-  to  the  problem. 

dustrial  water  supply  svstem  would  require  Major  Provisions 

Total    32.860  an  additional  Increase  in  the  authorization  Section   1201   authorizes  the   Secretary   of 

Water  service— Maxlmvun  annual  water  sup-  °^  *^  million  for  a  total  authorized  cost  of  the  Interior  to  construct  the  fish  passage 
ply  (after  year  17).  Coet— 139,000  acre -feet  **  million.  The  allocation  of  project  costs  facilities  at  the  Savage  Rapids  Dam  which 
($16.72  per  acre-foot;  5.1  cents  per  1,000  **f^'^®'l  ^^  Title  XI  are  as  follows:  were  recommended  In  the  Joint  technical  re- 
gal.) '  Installation  of  the  second  100  port  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Sport 
Major  provisions  megawatt  unit $28,000,000  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Operation  and  main- 
Section   1001   authorizes   the  Secretarv   to  Construction  of  M  &  I  system.,  .     62.000,000  tenance  of  the  facilities  are  to  be  performed 

construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  project                                                               ''''c"°r/^:fJ?'  agencies 

and  describes  Its  purposes                                                    Total 90.000.000  Section  1202  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 

Section  1002  provides  for  the  repayment  of  Costs  allocated  to  the  municipal  and  in-  ^^' ^^  ^^  «=»"^  °"^  ^^^  construction. 

the  project  water  supply  costs  under  conven-  dustrla!  water  supply  portion  of  the  project  ^'*'^  XIII—FeaHbihty  study  authorities 

tlonal  reclamation  policies.  are  reimbursable  with  operation  and  main-  Background 

Section  1003  outlines  the  terms  of  the  re-  tenance  costs  to  be  assumed  by  the  contract-  Section    8    of    the    Federal    Water    Project 

payment  contract  to  be  entered  into  between  Ing  authority.  Operation,  maintenance  and  Recreation  Act   (Public  Law  89-72,  76  Stat. 

the  Secretary  and  the  local  contracting  en-  replacement  costs  for  the  second  100  mega-  213)  provides: 

tlty  representing  the  water  users.  watt  unit  are  estimated  to  be  $323,000  (June  Sec.  8.  Effective  on  and  after  Jtily  1,  1966, 

Section  1094  provides  for  the  repayment  of  1973  prlcesl .  neither   the   Secretary   of   the    Interior   nor 
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any  bureau  nor  any  person  acting  under  his 
authority  shall  engage  In  the  preparation  of 
any  feaBlblllty  report  under  reclamation  law 
with  respect  to  any  water  resource  project 
unless  the  preparation  of  such  feasibility 
refxsrt  has  been  speclflcally  authorized  by 
law,  any  other  provision  of  law  t<j  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Title  XIII  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  engage  In  feaslbUlty  studies  of 
three  potential  reclamation  undertakings  as 
follows: 

Wafer  Management  Plan — Solano  County. 
California— This  study  will  result  In  a  total 
water  management  plan  for  Solano  County 
It  will  Involve  analysis  and  definition  of 
water  needs  to  meeting  changing  pattern? 
of  land  use  and  water  requirements  for  all 
water  resource  purposes.  All  sources  of  po- 
tential wat^r  supply.  Including  reclamation 
of  waste  water  will  be  considered  to  meet 
growing  municipal  and  Industrial  require- 
ments and  to  preserve  wetlands  and  other 
wildlife  habitat  such  as  the  Sulsun  Marsh — 
an  Important  element  of  the  migratory 
waterfowl    flyway   In   California. 

Municipal  Water  Stipply  Delivery  System. 
Yuma.  Arizona. — This  study  will  investigate 
a  plan  for  delivering  Yuma's  contracted 
water  supply  from  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
City.  Salinity  Intrusion  and  channel  losses 
make  the  Colorado  River  channel  unusable 
as  a  conveyance  for  delivering  the  water  to 
Yuma.  Alternative  measures  that  have  been 
studied  preliminarily  are  the  use  of  the 
Yuma  Main  Canal  on  a  cooperative  basis 
with  the  Irrigators  and  the  construction  of 
a  connecting  aqueduct  from  the  AU-Amerl- 
can  Canal  to  the  City 

Apple  Creek  Project.  North  Dakota —Tills 
study  will  examine  the  potential  for  Irriga- 
tion of  an  area  lying  southerly  from  the 
McCluskey  Canal  of  the  Garrison  Diversion 
unit  In  Burleigh.  Emmons  and  Kidder  Coun- 
ties. North  Dakota  There  are  several  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  that  can  be 
served  with  rellft  pumping  of  varying 
amounts  The  return  Hows  from  this  de- 
velopment would  return  to  the  Missouri 
River  system  for  subsequent  reuse  In  the 
United  States. 

Adequate  reconnalwiance  level  Rtudles  of 
these  projects  have  been  made  and  Indicate 
that  feasibility  Investigations  are  warranted 
The  total  cost  of  the  studle.i  Is  estimated 
to  be  $1,100,000.  The  appropriation  of  funds 
would  be  made  pursuant  to  general  author- 
ity for  the  Investigation  program. 
Major  provisions 
Section  1301  proTtde*  the  authority  to  en- 
gage In  the  studies  named. 

On  page  36  after  llnte  13  add  a  new  sec- 
tion XTV  to  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  XIV 

ELEPHANT  Bt;TTZ  RECREATION  POOL.  NEW 
MEXICO 

Sec  1401  (a>  Pending  the  negotiation  of 
contracts  and  completion  of  construction  for 
furnishing  water  supplies  for  tributary  Irri- 
gation units  as  authorized  by  section  8  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  dated  June  13.  1962 
(Public  Law  87-483:  76  Stat.  96).  and  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  stored  water  In 
Heron  Reservoir  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet,  which  water  Is  not  re- 
quired for  existing  authorized  uses,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  permit 
releases  from  the  Heron  Reservoir  of  the 
San  Juan-Chunia  project  to  provide  storage 
and  establish  a  minimum  recreation  pool  In 
Elephant  Butte  Reservoir.  Such  releases,  to 
the  extent  of  the  available  supply,  shall  be 
limited  to  providing  fifty  thousand  acre-feet 
for  the  Initial  recreation  pool  and  up  to  six 
thousand  acre-feet  of  water  delivered  to 
Elephant  Butte  Reser^'olr  annually,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  ten  years  from  estab- 
lishment of  the  recreation  pool,  to  replace 
loss  by  evaporation  and  other  causes  Au- 
thorized releases,  as  provided  above,  are  sub- 
ject to  and  subordinated  to  any  obligations 


under  contracts  for  San  Juan-Chama  project 
water  now  or  hereafter  In  force  for  filling 
and  maintaining  a  pool  In  Cochltl  Reservoir 
under  the  Act  of  Congress  dated  March  26, 
1964  (Public  Law  88-293:  78  Stat.  171).  The 
provisions  of  section  11(a)  of  the  \ct  of 
June  13.  1962  (76  Stat.  96 (.  requiring  a  con- 
tract satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
use  of  any  water  of  the  San  Juan  River  are 
hereby  expressly  waived  with  re-spect  to  the 
vuse  ol  water  reqviired  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  permanent  pool  In  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir. 

Provided,  however,  That  nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  diminish,  abridge 
or  Impair  any  water  rights  of  the  Jlcarllla, 
Southern  Ute.  Navajo  and  Ute  mountain 
Indians.  Releases,  as  authorized  by  this  title, 
shall  be  discontinued  or  reduced  upon  a 
finding  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion that  such  releases  are  detrimental  to 
such  Indian  water  rights. 

(b)  The  releases  of  water  from  Heron  Res- 
ervoir authorized  herein  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted unless  and  until  the  Rio  Orande 
Compact  Commission  agrees  bv  resolution 
that — 

( 1)  the  term  "usable  water"  as  defined  In 
article  I  of  the  Rio  Grande  Compact  shall 
not  Include  San  Juan-Chama  project  water 
stored  In  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir: 

1 2)  In  the  determination  of  "actual  spill" 
as  that  term  Is  defined  In  article  I  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Compact,  neither  the  spill  of 
"credit  water",  as  that  term  is  defined  In 
article  I  of  the  Rlo  Grande  Compact,  shall 
not  occur  untU  all  San  Juan-Chama  project 
water  stored  in  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir 
shall  have  been  spilled;  and 

(3)  the  amount  of  evaporation  loss  charge- 
able to  San  Juan-Chama  project  water 
stored  In  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  shall  be 
that  Increment  of  evaporation  loaa  from  the 
storage  of  San  Juan-Chama  project  water: 
the  evaporation  loss  from  the  reservoir  shall 
be  taken  as  the  difference  between  the  gross 
evaporation  from  the  water  surface  of  Ele- 
phant Butte  Reservoir  and  the  rainfall  on 
the  .same  surface. 

(ct  Fifty  per  centum  of  any  Incremental 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Secretan'  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  title  shall  be  borne  by 
a  non-Federal  entity  pursuant  to  arrange- 
ments satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 

Sec.  1402.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
money  heretofore  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  any  of  Its  units,  or  of 
the  Rlo  Grande  project 

Sec.  1403  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend.  ref)eal.  modify,  or  be 
In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Rlo 
Orande  Compact. 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  orlfilnal  text 
for  the  purpose  of  further  amendment 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendmentii  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows : 

On  page  11.  in  line  21,  strike  out  the  word 
"There"  and  In.sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  language: 

At  the  election  of  the  municipality,  the 
UiUted  States  shall  make  electric  power  and 
associated  energy  available  to  the  munici- 
pality from  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
at  the  69  kllovolt  bus  of  the  exlstuig  power 
substation  at  scheduled  rates  effective  from 
time  to  time  for  resale  by  the  municipality 
to  an  electric  utUlty:  Provided.  That  the 
sale  agreement  bet^reen  the  municipality  and 
such  utility  Is  completed  before  August  1. 
1976:  And  provided  further.  That  In  lieu  of 
such  purchase  and  resale,  there 


On  page  12,  In  line  8.  after  the  word  "In" 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  Insert  the  following 
new  language:  the  event  the  municipality 
decides  before  August  1.  1976,  to  acquire  aald 
facilities  through  the  exercise  of  Its  powers  of 
eminent  domain  or  the  amount  necessary 
for  the  municipality  to  acquire  such  facili- 
ties In 

On  page  31.  beginning  at  line  20.  strike  out 
the  following  language: 

TITLE  XI 

elephant     BUTTE     BETREATION     POOL,     NEW 
MEXICO 

Sec.  noi.  (a)  Pending  the  negotiation  of 
contracts  and  completion  of  construction  for 
furnishing  water  supplies  for  tributary  irri- 
gation units  as  authorleed  by  sect. on  8  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  dated  June  13.  1962  (Public 
Law  87-483;  76  Stat.  96),  and  subject  to  the 
availability  of  stored  water  In  Heron  Reser- 
voir In  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  acre- 
feet,  which  water  Is  not  required  for  existing 
authorized  uses,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  permit  releases  from  the 
Heron  Reservoir  or  the  San  Juan  Chama 
project  to  provide  storage  and  establish  a 
minimum  recreation  pool  In  Elephant  Butt« 
Reservoir.  Such  releases,  to  the  extent  of 
the  available  supply,  shall  be  limited  to  pro- 
\-ldlng  fifty  thousand  acre  feet  for  the  initial 
recreation  pool  and  up  to  six  thousand  acre- 
feet  of  water  delivered  to  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir  annually,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
ten  years  from  establishment  of  the  recrea- 
tion pool,  to  replace  loss  by  evaporation  and 
other  causes  Authorized  releases,  as  provided 
above,  are  subject  to  and  subordinated  to  any 
obligations  under  contracts  for  San  Juan 
Chama  project  water  now  or  hereafter  in 
force  and  for  filling  and  maintaining  a  pool 
In  Cochltl  Reservoir  under  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress dated  March  26,  1964  (Public  Law  88- 
393:  78  Stat.  171).  The  provisions  of  section 
n(a>  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1962  (76  Stat. 
96  I.  requiring  a  contract  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  use  of  any  water  of  the 
San  Juan  River  are  hereby  expressly  waived 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  vater  required  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  permanent  pool  in 
Elephant  Butte  Reservoir. 

(b)  The  releases  of  water  from  Heron 
Reservoir  authorized  herein  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted unless  and  until  the  Rlo  Grande 
Compact  Commission  agrees  by  resolution 
that  — 

il)  the  t«rm  "usable  water"  a.s  defined  In 
article  I  of  the  Rlo  Grande  Compact  shall 
not  Include  San  Juan  Chama  project  water 
store  In  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir; 

(2)  In  the  determination  of  "actual  spUV 
as  that  term  Is  defined  In  article  I  of  the  Rlo 
Grande  Compact,  neither  the  spill  of  "credit 
water",  as  that  term  is  defined  in  article  I  of 
the  Rlo  Grande  Compact,  nor  actual  spill" 
shall  occur  until  all  San  Juan  Chama  project 
water  In  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  shall  have 
been  spilled:  and 

(3)  the  amount  of  evaporation  loss  charge- 
able to  San  Juan  Chama  project  water  stored 
in  Elephant  Butt«  Re.servolr  shall  be  that 
Increment  of  the  evaporation  loss  from  the 
reservoir  resulting  from  the  storage  of  San 
Juan  Chama  project  water;  the  evaporation 
loss  from  the  reservoir  shall  be  taken  as  the 
difference  between  the  grom  evaporation 
from  the  water  surface  of  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir  and  the  rainfall  on  the  same  sur- 
face. 

(c)  Fifty  per  centum  of  any  Incremental 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Secretary  In  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  title  shall  be  borne  by  a 
non-Pederal  entity  pursuant  to  arrangement* 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  1102.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  money  heretofore  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  any  of  Its  units,  or  of 
the  Rlo  Grande  project. 

Src.    1103.   Nothing   herein  shall   be   con- 
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strued  to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or  be 
In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Rlo 
Orande  Compeict. 

On  page  34,  In  line  8.  strike  out  the  number 
"XII"  and  Insert  in  lieu   thereof  "XI". 

On  page  34,  In  line  10,  strike  out  the  num- 
ber "1201."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "ilOl.". 

On  page  34,  In  line  17.  strike  out  the  num- 
ber "1202."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •'1202.". 

On  page  34,  In  line  24,  strike  out  the  num- 
ber "1201"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1101". 

On  page  35,  In  line  1,  strike  out  the  num- 
ber "XIII"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "XII". 

On  page  35,  In  line  3,  strike  out  the  number 
"1301."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1201.". 

On  page  35,  In  line  16,  strike  out  the  num- 
ber "1302."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1202.". 

On  page  35,  In  line  23,  strike  out  the  num- 
ber "1303."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1203". 

On  page  36,  In  line  1,  strike  out  the  num- 
ber "XIV"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "XIII". 

On  page  36,  In  line  3,  strike  out  the  num- 
ber "1401."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1301.". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1987 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  a  printed  amendment  submitted  by 
myself  and  my  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici^  No.  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sc  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  XIV 

ELEPHANT  BfTTE  RECREATION  POOL.  NEW  MEXICO 

Sec  1401.  (a)  Pending  the  negotiation  of 
contracts  and  completion  of  construction  for 
furnishing  water  supplies  for  tributary  Irri- 
gation units  &s  authorized  by  section  8  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  dated  June  13,  1962 
(Public  Law  87-483;  76  Stat.  96 ».  and  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  ol  stored  water  In 
Her.on  Reservoir  In  excess  of  one  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet,  which  water  Is  not  re- 
quired for  existing  authorized  uses,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Is  authorts'ed  to  permit 
releases  from  the  Heron  Reservoir  on  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project  to  provide  storage 
and  establish  a  minimum  recreation  pool  In 
Elephant  Butte  Reservoir.  Such  releases,  to 
the  extent  of  the  available  supply,  shall  be 
limited  to  providing  fifty  thousand  acre-feet 
for  the  initial  recreation  pool  and  up  to  six 
thousand  acre-feet  of  water  delivered  to  Ele- 
phant Butte  Reservoir  annually,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  ten  years  from  establishment 
of  the  recreation  pool,  to  replace  loss  by 
evaporation  and  other  causes.  Authorized 
releases,  as  provided  above,  are  subject  to  and 
subordinated  to  any  obligations  under  con- 
tracts for  San  Juan-Chama  project  water  now 
or  hereafter  In  force  and  for  filling  and  main- 
taining a  pool  In  Cochltl  Reservoir  under  the 
Act  of  Congress  dated  March  26,  1964  (Public 
Law  88-293;  78  Stat.  171).  The  provisions  of 
section  11(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1962  (76 
Stat.  96),  requiring  a  contract  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  use  of  any  water  of 
the  San  Juan  River  are  hereby  express'.y 
waived  with  respect  to  the  use  of  water  re- 
quired to  establish  and  maintain  a  perma- 
nent pool  In  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  diminish,  abridge,  or 
Impair  any  water  rights  of  the  Jlcarllla. 
Southern  Ute.  Navajo  and  Ute  Mountain  In- 
dians Releases,  as  authorized  by  this  title, 
shall  be  discontinued  or  reduced  upon  a  find- 
ing by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  that 


such  releases  are  detrimental  to  such  Indian 
water  rights. 

(b)  The  releases  of  water  from  Heron  Res- 
ervoir authorized  herein  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted unless  and  until  the  Rlo  Grande 
Compact  Commission  agrees  by  resolution 
that— 

( 1 )  the  term  "usable  water"  as  defined  In 
article  I  of  the  Rlo  Grande  Compact  shall 
not  Include  San  Juan-Chama  project  water 
stored  in  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir; 

(2>  In  the  determination  of  "actual  splU" 
as  that  term  Is  defined  In  article  I  of  the 
Rlo  Grande  Compact,  neither  the  spill  of 
"credit  water",  (as  the  term  Is  defined  in 
article  I  of  the  Rio  Grande  Compact,  shall 
not  occur  untU  all  San  Juan-Chama  project 
water  stored  In  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir 
shall  have  been  spilled;   and 

( 3 1  the  amount  of  evaporation  loss  charge- 
able to  San  Juan-Chama  project  water  stored 
In  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  shall  be  that 
increment  of  the  evaporation  loss  from  the 
storage  of  San  Juan-Chama  project  water: 
the  evaporation  loss  from  the  reservoir  shall 
be  taken  as  the  difference  between  the  gross 
evaporation  from  the  water  surface  of  Ele- 
phant Butte  Reservoir  and  the  rainfall  on 
the   same   surface. 

(c)  Fifty  per  centum  of  any  Incremental 
costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  title  shall  be  borne  by 
a  non-Federal  entity  pursuant  to  arrange- 
ments satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  1402.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
money  heretofore  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  construction  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  any  of  Its  units,  or  of 
the  Rlo  Grande  project. 

Sec.  1403.  Nothing  herein  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend,  repeal,  modify,  or  be 
In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Rlo 
Orande  compact. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  very 
simple.  It  is  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
50.000  acre-feet  of  water  from  one  reser- 
voir in  northern  New  Mexico  to  another 
reservoir  in  southern  New  Mexico,  and 
then  to  provide  up  to  6,000  acre- feet  of 
water  annually  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
10  years  to  replenish  evaporation  losses. 

This  water  will  be  used  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  permanent  recreation 
pool  which  will  be  used  by  upward  of  1.5 
million  people  annually. 

The  authorization  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  minimum  recreation  pool 
is  subject  to  the  availability  in  Heron 
Reservoir  of  100,000  acre-feet  of  water 
not  required  for  existing  authorized  uses, 
any  obligation  under  contracts  for  San 
Juan-Chama  project  water  now  or  here- 
after in  force  and  the  Secretary's  obliga- 
tion to  fill  and  maintain  a  recreation 
pool  in  Cochltl  Reservoir  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-293.  These  conditions  on 
the  Secretary's  authority  give  assurance 
that  the  pool  will  be  established  and 
maintained  at  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  Senator 
DoBJENici  and  I  are  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  that  a  small  controversy  has 
arisen  as  to  whether  this  amendment 
represents  a  taking  of  water  rights 
properly  belonging  to  the  Jicarilla 
Apaches  or  other  Indians.  On  this  point, 
I  should  like  to  show  two  things.  First. 
that  the  water  in  question  has  been  allo- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
87-483  for  over  a  decade  and  cannot. 
therefore,  be  construed  In  any  way  to 


be  a  taking  of  Jicarilla  rights.  Second.  I 
want  to  show  that  killing  this  amend- 
ment will  not  resolve  m  any  way  the 
complaints  which  the  Jicarillas  have 
made  concerning  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  Navajo  River  as  il  flows  through 
their  reservation. 

Going  to  the  first  point,  the  question 
of  ownership  of  the  water  rights,  let  me 
cite  at  the  outset  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  the  pro- 
posal embodied  in  our  amendment  In 
a  letter  to  Senator  Jackson  dated  Sep- 
temoer  19.  1974,  Under  Secretar>-  Whlt- 
aker  said  that  Indian  water  rights  "are 
not  affected"  by  this  proposal. 

To  understand  the  manner  in  which 
water  involved  in  this  project  is  allo- 
cated and  to  understand  to  whom  it  is 
allocated,  it  is  necessary  first  to  have 
some  understanding  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project.  This  project,  authorized 
in  1962.  and  now  substantially  complete, 
takes  a  yearly  average  of  135,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  from  the  Blanco  and  Nav- 
ajo Rivers  In  Colorado  and  transfers  it, 
by  means  of  a  tunnel  beneath  the  moun- 
tains, into  the  Rlo  Grande  Basin  in  New 
Mexico. 

Once  it  is  in  New  Mexico,  it  is  allo- 
cated under  the  provisions  of  the  1962 
act. 

Three  principal  uses  are  to  be  made 
of  the  135,000  acre-feet.  One  portion  of 
the  water.  27.700  acre-feet,  will  be  used 
by  four  tributary  irrigation  units  in 
northern  New  Mexico  to  irrigate  120.900 
acres  of  land,  of  which  some  18.000  acres 
are  Pueblo  Indian  land. 

Another  portion,  approximately  20.- 
900  acre-feet,  will  be  used  by  the  Middle 
Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District  lor 
more  irrigation  farther  downstream. 

The  final  portion.  48.200  acre-feet,  will 
go  to  the  city  of  Albuquerque  which  has 
contracted  to  buy  it  to  meet  that  city's 
municipal  and  industrial  needs. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  diversion  project. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  point  out  very  clearly  that 
the  water  which  is  to  be  tran'-ferred  from 
Heron  reservoir  in  the  north  to  Elephant 
Butte  reservoir  in  the  south  is  water 
which  is  part  of  this  135.000  acre  feet. 
It  is  water  which  has  been  allocated  and 
contracted  for  since  1962.  It  is  water  the 
allocation  of  which  has  been  approved  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  signed  this  legislation. 

The  reason  we  can  use  some  of  tins 
water  to  form  a  permanent  pool  is  that 
those  who  now  have  contracts  for  San 
Juan-Chama  water,  namely  the  four  ir- 
rigation units,  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Conservancy  District,  and  the  city  of  Al- 
buquerque, do  not  presently  require  all 
the  water  which  has  been  allocated  by 
law  to  them.  The  irrigation  units  are  still 
under  construction  and  Albuquerque 
now  uses  only  17.700  acre-feet  of  water. 
Thus,  there  is  a  temporarj-  surplus  of 
water  available  for  the  creation  of  the 
permanent  pool.  In  the  next  decade,  as 
the  water  demands  of  Albuquerque  grow 
and  the  tributary  units  are  built,  this 
water  will  be  used  as  intended. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  the  water  which 
is  diverted  is  allocated  under  the  law.  so 
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does  the  law  provide  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  those  on  the  Navajo 
and  San  Juan  Rivers  belo*^  the  diversion 
points.  Minimum  flow  requirements  have 
been  established,  and  unless  these  mini- 
mum flows  are  present  on  any  given  day, 
no  water  may  be  diverted  from  the  rivers 
into  the  diversion  project. 

There  are  also  specific  provisions  al- 
ready in  the  law  to  protect  the  fish  and 
uquatic  life  of  the  Navajo  and  Blanco 
Rivers,  about  which  the  Jicarilla  are 
concerned.  I  refer  specifically  to  section 
8ff»   of  the  1962  act,  which  states — 

The  Secretnry  shall  operate  the  project  so 
that  for  the  preservation  of  flsh  and  aquatic 
life  the  flow  of  the  Navajo  River  and  the  flow 
of  the  Blanco  River  shall  not  be  depleted  ai 
the  project  diversion  p>olnts  below  the  values 
set  forth  at  page  D3-7  of  appdendix  I  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  report 
entitled  "San  Juan-Chama  Project,  Colorado- 
New  Mexico,"  dat«d  November  1955. 

I  emphasize  that  these  are  provisions 
of  the  law.  and.  as  such,  must  be  obeyed. 
If  properly  enforced,  they  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  protect  the  rights  of  down- 
stream water  users  which  the  Congress 
recognized  12  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attempted  to 
show  that  the  use  of  water  for  the  Ele- 
phant Butte  permanent  pool  is  water 
which  is  already  allocated  by  law  and 
that  it  does  not  represent  a  new  taking 
of  water  I  have  also  discussed  the  pro- 
tection features  currently  in  the  law. 

Still,  however,  the  Jicarillas  are  con- 
cerned. They  have  objected  to  this  proj- 
ect on  a  number  of  grounds  which  were 
set  out  in  their  resolution  75  to  18,  which 
was  printed  yesterday  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  In  my  conversations  with 
their  President  and  attorney,  however,  I 
find  that  they  are  actually  concerned 
about  two  matters  which  are  largely  un- 
related to  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment. They  are  concerned,  first,  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  San  Juan  project 
has  been  operated.  They  charge  that 
water  flows  below  the  statutorial  mini- 
mum have  occurred,  causing  damage  to 
their  fisheries  They  are  aI.so  concerned 
with  the  larger  question  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  water  in  the  San  Juan  basin  to 
meet  all  anticipated  future  demands. 
Specifically,  they  look  ahead  to  a  request 
which  will  be  before  the  Congress  next 
year  to  allocate  .some  28.250  acre-feet  of 
San  Juan  River  to  the  El  Pa.'^o  Natural 
Gas  Co.  Thev  are  fearful  that  congres- 
sional approval  of  their  requests  is  in- 
evitable and  that  the  result  will  be  a  fur- 
ther depletion  of  flows  through  their  res- 
ervations. While  I  sympathize  with  these 
concerns,  I  .<:i!BG;est  that  holding  this 
amendment  in  abeyance  would  do  noth- 
ing to  resolve  either  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
San  Juan  project  and  the  consequent 
depleted  river  flows,  I  have  already  dis- 
cus.sed  how  Public  Law  87-483  clearlv 
establishes  the  amount  of  water  to  which 
the  Jicarilla  and  other  downstream  users 
are  entitled,  and  also  prondes  that  water 
may  not  be  diverted  into  the  San  Juan 
project  until  sulScient  water  to  meet 
these  demands  is  available  If  the  proj- 
ect is  being  operated  in  violation  of  the 
law  and,  as  a  result,  the  Jicarilla  are  suf- 
fering, corrective  action  must  be  taken. 
To  settle  the  point,  I  believe  It  would  be 


entirely  appropriate  for  the  Interior 
Committee  to  request  a  report  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  from  OAO 
regarding  the  project's  operation,  and  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  I  will. 

With  regard  to  the  supply  of  water  In 
the  San  Juan  Basin  over  the  next  few 
years,  tiiis  is  a  matter  which  Congre.ss 
will  grapple  with  next  year  when  the  re- 
quest by  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  for  an 
allocation  of  water  from  the  San  Juan 
comes  before  the  Congress.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  the  amendment  we  are  de- 
bating today  does  not  involve  any  taking 
of  water  beyond  that  provided  for  in  the 
San  Juan-Chama  Act.  I  therefore  think 
that  it  is  unnecessary'  and  untimely  to 
question  the  San  Juan  Basin  water  sup- 
ply today.  It  has  nothinfet  to  do  with  the 
amendment  and  we  will  be  considering 
the  issue  separately  In  the  very  next  Con- 
gress. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Implj-,  however,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  question  of  Indian 
water  rights  is  in  anj'  sense  inconsequen- 
tial or  that  we  should  rush  lightly  over  it, 
and  for  that  reason,  we  have  included  in 
our  amendment  a  special  proviso.  This  Is 
very  important.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  amendment  Insofar  as 
Indian  water  rights  are  concerned.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
diminish,  abridge,  or  Impair  any  water  rights 
of  the  JlcarUla,  Southern  Ute,  Navajo  and 
Uta  Mountain  Indians  and  releases,  as  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  shall  be  discontinued 
or  reduced  upon  a  finding  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  that  such  releases  nj« 
detrimental  to  such  Indian  water  rights. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  was  sug- 
gested to  us  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  a  means  of  insuring  absolutely 
that  our  amendment  does  not  interfere 
with  already  established  Indian  water 
rights,  and  we  are  happy  to  include  it  as 
part  of  our  amendment. 

Other  interested  parties  have  raised 
additional  objections  characterized,  for 
the  most  part,  by  a  claim  that  Winter's 
doctrine  rights  in  the  San  Juan  Basin 
have  not  been  and  are  not  now  being  rec- 
ognized. Whether  this  is  true  or  false  is 
not  for  the  Congress  to  decide,  however, 
because  a  judicial  determination  of  the 
mefining  and  the  application  of  the  Win- 
ter's doctrine  is  now  being  made  as  the 
case  of  Aamodt  against  United  States 
works  its  way  through  the  Federal  courts. 
This  case  Is  widely  viewed  as  a  landmark 
case  in  western  water  law,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected eventually  to  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  the  decision  requires  changes 
In  the  method  by  which  we  now  allocate 
water,  we  shall  abide  by  it,  but  until  that 
happens,  I  see  no  reason  to  hold  this 
proiect  hostage. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  it  >  entirety.  I  be- 
lieve that  what  the  Senate  faces  is  a 
larger  question  than  whether  or  not  to 
approve  the  water  transfer  contemplated 
by  our  amendment.  We  are  also  deciding 
whether  everj'  water  project  in  the  coun- 
try which  is  clouded  by  a  Winter's  doc- 
trine claim,  however  valid  or  invalid,  will 
be  siLsponded  until  a  final  determina- 
tion of  these  claims  can  be  ra:':de.  If  the 
Senate  makes  this  decision  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  I  believe  it  could  apply  with 
equal  force  to  half  the  other  projects  in 
H.R.  15736  and  to  many  other  projects 


under  construction  or  already  in  opera- 
tion. I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this 
policy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  the  principal  objections  which 
have  been  raised  against  this  amendment 
are  largely  irrelevant.  First,  this  project 
does  not  involve  the  taking  of  new  water 
rights.  Second.  If  the  Jicarilla  Indians  are 
not  now  getting  the  water  to  which  they 
are  entitled  by  law,  the  resolution  of 
their  problem  lies  in  a  correction  of  the 
operation  of  the  project.  Third,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  water  will  be  available 
for  future  projects  is  also  irrelevant  to 
this  amendment.  F.nally.  the  question  of 
extensive  Winter  s  doctrine  rights  i« 
being  determined  in  the  courts  and  not 
by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent pool  for  a  recreation  industry  in 
New  Mexico,  which  Involves  the  visits  of 
approximately  1.5  million  people  annu- 
ally. The  permanent  pool  will  be  in  a  res- 
ervoir owned  exclusively  by  the  Federal 
Government,  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir, 
constructed  many  years  ago. 

So  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 

I  now  yield  to  my  J'unior  colleague 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  of  our  time  has  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON).  The  Senator  has  used  10  min- 
utes; 20  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes at  this  point. 

Let  me  first  compliment  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  for  the  history 
that  he  has  given  here  today  of  this 
project. 

Second,  let  me  make  this  jjoint  very 
clear,  if  it  has  not  already  been,  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
myself:  when  we  introduced  this  bill,  we 
had  no  Intention,  nor  do  we  have  any 
Intention  today,  to  deny  to  the  Jicarilla 
Apaches  or  Northern  Utes  or  any  Indi- 
ans in  Colorado  or  New  Mexico  any  water 
that  they  are  entitled  to. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  In 
1962  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
at  least  the  Senate,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  passed  a 
Reclamation  Act.  In  that  act,  the  San 
Juan-Chama  Diversion  project  was  cre- 
ated. In  that  act  certain  water  rights 
that  flow  from  the  San  Juan-Chama 
were  adjudicated  by  the  Congress  be- 
tween the  States  of  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Texas:  and  in  that  act,  a  diver- 
-■^^lon  project  was  implemented  that  took 
water,  according  to  the  will  of  Congress, 
out  of  the  San  Juan  and  shipped  It  across 
the  mountains  into  a  basin  called  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Basin.  In  that  basin 
the  four  districts  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  and  the  thriving  city  of  Albu- 
querque exist. 

At  that  point  in  time,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
would  be  diverted,  and  that  these  entitles 
would  have  access  to  that  water. 

For  anyone  interested,  the  point  my 
."senior  collesigue  and  I  want  to  make  is 
that  we  are  not  asking  th3t  1  additional 
foot  of  water  be  added  to  that  1962  law. 
We  are  really  saying  when  that  water 
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crosses  the  moimtains  and  gets  into  the 
middle  Rio  Grande  entitlement  pool, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  acre-feet 
of  water  to  be  used  by  the  entities  there. 
One  of  the  entities  is  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque. 

It  was  intended  by  Congress  when  that 
bill  was  passed  that  there  be  an  entitle- 
ment for  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  'Valley. 
The  city  of  Albuquerque,  in  that  particu- 
lar bill,  purchased  water  from  that  en- 
titlement, and  then  they  had  the  right 
to  use  it  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
They  have  decided,  as  my  senior  col- 
league indicated,  that  at  this  point  in 
time  they  would  let  Elephant  Butte  use 
a  portion  of  that  water  to  create  a  10- 
year  permanent  pool. 

We  are  not  asking  Congress  to  allocate 
1  additional  foot  of  water  out  of  the  San 
Juan  to  cross  the  transmountain  diver- 
sion canal  into  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Basin,  not  1  additional  foot.  We  are 
merely  asking  that,  as  to  Albuquerque's 
water,  they  be  permitted  to  change  Its 
point  of  use  to  a  few  miles  downstream  at 
an  established  recreation  area. 

I  ask  this  question,  and  I  think  my 
.senior  colleague  would  agree:  What  if 
the  city  of  Albuquerque  wanted  to  'ose  its 
entire  48.000  acre-feet?  I  do  not  think 
anyone  could  object.  They  are  entitled 
to  use  it  now.  They  have  determined 
that  they  do  not  want  to  use  it  now,  and 
would  like  to  let  it  flow  downstream,  if 
flow  is  available,  to  the  Elephant  Butte 
Reservoir. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  those  who 
are  objecting  are  objecting  to  the  1962 
law.  which  has  already  been  passed, 
under  which  the  water  is  allocated.  It 
appears  to  me  that  they  are  saving  that 
the  doctrine  Congress  adopted  in  1962 
they  do  not  like,  or  perhaps  that  it  is 
invalid.  If  it  is,  it  has  not  been  so  ad- 
judicated. If  it  is  adjudicated  to  l)e  a 
proper  doctrine  my  senior  colleague  has 
adequately  explained  that  we  are  not 
trying  to  deny  their  rights,  if  in  fact  the 
Winter's  doctrine  is  found  to  be  the  law 
of  this  land. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
we  are  asking  Congress  to  do  here  is 
permit  the  city  of  Albuquerque  to  move 
the  point  of  use  in  terms  of  water  they 
have  already  bought  and  are  paying  for 
under  an  established  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation poUcy  to  a  point  downstream,  so 
that  it  can  be  stored  in  an  established 
reservoir  for  recreation  purposes,  and 
for  a  thriving  commimity  that  is  there. 
I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  is  saying 
that  Senator  Montoya's  and  my  bill  is 
taking  water  rights  from  anyone  under 
those  rights  established  by  the  1962  law. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators wish  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
a^  this  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

For  want  of  a  sufficient  second,  the 
yeas  and  navs  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Texar  CMr.  Bentsen) 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statkmzmt  bt  Mk.  Bentsen 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  two 
distinguished  Senators  from  New  Mexico  In 


their   efforts   to   pass   this   bill   In  the   same 
form  as  It  passed  the  House. 

I  understand  the  reservations  that  have 
been  expressed  In  regards  to  Including  the 
Elephant  Butte  Project  In  this  bill.  Ar.d  I 
think  It  was  good  that  these  reservations 
were  put  forward.  They  caused  all  of  us  to 
review  the  project  with  more  care  and  this 
Is  always  helpful  In  seeing  that  this  body 
passes  proper  legislation. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed,  and  have  concluded 
that  the  amendment  my  good  friends  from 
New  Mexico  have  proposed  more  than  meets 
those  concerns.  It  Is  Important  that  Indian 
Rights  are  not  affected  by  the  construction 
of  Elephant  Bvitte.  and  It  Is  good  that  we 
have  paid  special  attention  to  the  question. 
That  special  attention  has  generated  a  spe- 
cial opinion  from  under  Secretary  John  Whl- 
taker  that  the  project  will  not  abridge  Indian 
water  rights.  In  addition,  my  Colleagues 
from  New  Mexico  have  Included  In  their 
amendment  a  provision  that,  if  In  the  fvi- 
ture,  Indian  rights  are  affected,  the  project 
vidll  be  discontinued. 

I  would  hope  that  this  generous  amend- 
ment would  remove  all  opp>osltlon  to  both 
Elephant  Butte  and  H.R.  16736.  And  I 
would  hope  that  the  Congress  would  move 
expeditiously  In  moving  the  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  bill  Is 
a  good  package  for  the  proper  utilization  of 
water  In  the  states  It  affects.  These  projects 
are  Investments  In  the  future,  and  the  two 
Texas  projects  contained  in  the  bill  are 
excellent  examples  of  wise  and  timely  in- 
vestments. 

The  Nueces  River  Project  In  Corpus  Chrlstl 
and  the  Clbolo  Project  In  San  Antonio  are 
both  contained  In  this  bill. 

The  Nueces  River  F>roJect  is  to  provide 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  for  Corpus 
Chrlstl  and  other  cities  of  the  coastal  Bend 
area  of  Texas.  The  need  for  this  Project  Is 
critical  because  the  present  water  supply. 
Lake  Corpus  Chrlstl.  is  silting  rapidly  and 
promises  to  fall  short  of  the  area's  water 
needs  within   the  next  seven  years. 

This  area  of  Texas,  Mr.  President,  Is  Im- 
portant to  the  entire  Nation  because  of  Its 
petroleum  refining  capacity,  and  it  is  to  the 
Nation's  best  Interests  to  help  insure  an 
adequate  water  supply.  I  feel  it  Is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Interior  Department  haa 
commented  on  the  project  in  this  manner; 

"The  multi-purpose  Nueces  River  Project 
would  Insure  a  dependable  annual  water 
supply  to  support  the  fast-growing  indus- 
trialization of  the  Coastal  Bend  area,  one  of 
the  principal  manufacturing  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  would  support  President  Nixon's 
program  to  Increase  and  up^ade  water  sup- 
plies for  municipal  and  mdustrlal  use  In 
both  urban  and  rural  sections  of  the  Nation" 

In  addition,  the  project  enjoys  strong  local 
support  During  the  Senate  hearings,  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  which  contained  the 
signatures  of  32,000  Corpus  Chlstl  area  citi- 
zens. This  display  of  public  support  is  im- 
pressive, particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  signatures  were  gathered  In  only  an 
eight  week  period.  One  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  this  is  an  excellent  example  of 
popular  support  for  the  Nueces  River 
Project. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  Important  Texas 
project,  the  CHbolo  Project,  Is  located  In  Wil- 
son County,  Texas  near  the  City  of  San  An- 
tonio. The  project's  plan  of  development 
provides  for  construction  of  Clbolo  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  Clbolo  Creek  to  regulate  Its 
flows  for  flood  control,  and  for  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supply.  The  plan  Includes 
recreation  and  sport  Gshlng  faculties  at  the 
reservoir  and  would  provide  major  flsh  and 
wildlife  beneflte. 

The  project  has  undergone  a  thorough 
seven  year  Federal  and  8t»te  Investigation 
which  revealed  that  the  project  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  capacity  of  the  munici- 


pal and  industrial  water  supply  systems  for 
the  growing  conununlties  of  San  Antonio, 
Karnes  City   and  Kenedy. 

Most  of  the  Clbolo  Project  region  depends 
solely  on  the  Edwards  and  Carrlzo-WUcox 
aquifers  for  water  supply.  Continued  de- 
pendence upon  these  aquifers  by  the  region's 
competing  water  users  portends  serious  con- 
sequences for  the  area  and  partlciUetrly  for 
the  estuaries  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  the 
biological  and  economic  productivity  are  re- 
liant upon  fresh  water  and  Its  nutrient  ma- 
terials. The  region  urgently  requires  a  sup- 
plementary surface  water  supply  system  In 
order  that  progress  may  be  niade  toward 
implementation  of  a  sxirface  water,  ground 
water  conjunctive  use  program  for  the  area. 
The  multi-purpose  Clbolo  I»roJect  represents 
the  first  phase  of  such  a  planned  supple- 
mentary surface  water  supply  system,  and  it 
wUl  also  provide  much  needed  flood  control 
.storage  to  mitigate  flood  hazards  in  the  lower 
San  Antonio  River  Basin. 

Currently,  the  Edwairds  aquifer  is  the  sole 
water  supply  source  for  the  City  of  San 
Antonio.  In  turn,  the  City  is  the  largest  met- 
ropK)Utan  area  In  the  Nation  whose  municipal 
requirements  are  met  entirely  with  ground- 
water, in  recent  years,  regional  water-supply 
and  water-management  studies  have  clearly 
shown  that  the  dependable  yield  of  the  Ed- 
wards aquifer  Is  rapidly  being  approached 
and  that  development  of  surface  water  sup- 
plies for  the  region  Is  absolutely  essential. 

In  addition  to  the  Project's  impK>rtance  In 
providing  the  City  of  San  Antonio  a  sup- 
plementary water  supply  source  and  in  re- 
ducing demands  being  Imposed  on  the  Ed- 
wards aquifer,  the  Project  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  Cities  of  Kenedy  and 
Karnes  City  because  these  communities 
must  now  use  groundwater  that  is  very  un- 
desirable because  of  excessive  salt  concen- 
trations. 

However.  Mr.  President,  these  two  Texas 
projeets  are  only  a  part  of  the  measure  we 
consider  today.  The  bill  contains  other  im- 
portant projects  which  must  not  be  further 
delayed.  Therefore  I  strongly  urge  the 
passage   of    this   bill. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  Indians  concern 
the  diversions  of  water  from  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  San  Juan  River  which  are 
currently  being  made  for  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  which  was  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  1962  I  believe  these  ob- 
jections warrant  investigation  and  I  in- 
tend to  have  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee review  the  operation  and  the  im- 
pacts of  the  San  Juan-Chama  diver- 
sions. 

The  amendment  being  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  however. 
would  not  increase  the  diversions  au- 
thori7ed  by  the  Congress  in  1962  nor 
would  it  impair  any  existing  rights  of 
parties  entitled  to  San  Juan  River  wa- 
ter. If  either  the  Congress  or  the  courts 
sought  to  direct  a  change  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  San  Juan-Chama  pro.iect 
in  the  future,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  in  no  way  constitute  a  barrier  to 
such  action. 

Therefore,  although  I  am  making  no 
determination  about  the  situation  on  the 
Sian  Juan  River  until  the  committee  has 
thoroughly  reviewed  the  operation  of  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project.  I  am  prepared 
to  support  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota? 
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Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
control  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  since  the  chairman  has  in- 
dicated his  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK  I  yield  myself  what- 
ever time  I  may  use.  up  to  the  limit. 

Mr.  President,  I  want,  first  of  all.  to 
say  that  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico, 
both  of  whom  I  consider  good  friends 
and  very  able  Senators,  are  not  willingly 
trying  to  do  anything  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Jicarllla  Apache  Indians. 

When  I  say  willingly,  I  then  want  to 
turn  to  another  description  of  what  is 
being  done,  and  that  is  if  water  is  allowed 
to  be  dumped  from  the  Heron  Re.servolr 
down  to  Elephant  Butte,  under  the  best 
of  Intentions  of  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
and  their  representatives  here  in  the 
Senate,  the  act  will  have  accomplished 
only  one  thing,  that  the  Indians  will 
be  estopped  from — using  legal  terminol- 
ogy— ever  saying  that  they  had  rights. 
Winter's  doctrine  rights,  to  the  water 
taken  out  of  the  Navajo  River  which  goes 
through  their  reservation  and  put  into 
the  Heron  Reservoir  under  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project. 

So  what  I  am  saying  Is  this:  That  the 
project  Itself,  I  think,  is  highly  question- 
able. I  know  that  it  was  passed  in  1962. 
But,  so  far  as  protecting  water  rights 
which  legally  belong  to  the  Jicarilla 
Apaches,  it  has  done  nothing  and,  tech- 
nically, it  probably  does  not  take  away 
their  water  rights.  But,  in  fact,  that  is 
exactly  what  an  irrigation  or  diversion 
project  does,  it  takes  water,  of  which 
there  is  not  a  sufBcient  quantity  in  the 
Southwest,  belonging  to  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, and  puts  it  to  other  uses  which  are 
determined  without  really  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Indian  people.  So  that  Is  the 
only  thing  I  am  saying  with  regard  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  two 
Senators  from  New  Mexico. 

The  Indian  people  have  not  been  heard 
on  this  issue.  They  were  not  present  at 
any  hearings  which  determined  this 
amendment 

I  want  to  say  the  legislative  liistorj-  of 
this  amendment  is  that  it  was  included 
as  a  separate  title  in  the  Water  Reclama- 
tion Act  which  we  are  considering.  By 
unanimous  vote  the  Interior  Committee 
of  the  Senate  voted  to  strike  this  title  out 
and  t-o  repoit  out  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

The  reason  is  that  the  Jicarllla 
Apaches  have  rai.sed  an  objection  to  the 
dumping  of  this  water  Into  the  Elephant 
Butte  Reservoir. 

Now,  the  water  dumping  Is  to  be  used 
by  the  citv  of  Albuquerque  for  recrea- 
tion. In  fact,  what  has  happened  is  that 
the  Interior  Department  cannot  contract 
out  the  full  110,000  acre-feet  that  they 
are  entitled  to  contract  out  under  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project.  So  what  they 
are  doing  is  looking  around  for  uses  to 
put  that  water  to,  and  that  Is  why  they 
are  dumping  it  from  Heron  Reservoir 
into  EHephant  Butte. 

My  point  is  this:  That  we  ought  to 
have  full  hearings  where  the  Indian  ijeo- 
ple  are  represented  by  their  own  attor- 
neys and  water  rights  experts  so  that 
they  can  state  whatever  their  objections 
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are  on  the  record.  They  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  do  that. 

I  understand  there  was  an  Indian  rep- 
resentative on  his  way  to  the  hearings 
on  this  reclamation  project  and,  for 
some  reason,  there  was  a  foul-up  in  the 
transportation  and  he  did  not  make  it, 
and  there  never  were  any  other  hearings 
set. 

So  that  is  all  I  am  asking  for.  This  may 
be  a  perfectly  valid  amendment,  but  we 
do  not  know  yet  because  the  Indian  peo- 
ple have  not  had  a  chance  to  be  heard, 
and  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  it  be- 
cause they  are  entitled  under  the  1881 
Executive  Order  which  established  the 
Jicarilla  Reservation,  are  entitled  to 
water  rights  out  of  the  Navajo  River,  the 
first  and  prior  water  rights,  I  might  say. 

So  we  may  be  deliberating  and  even 
passing  this  amendment  next  year,  but 
I  think  we  ought  to  do  It  only  after  the 
Indians  have  had  an  opportunity  to  state 
their  objection  and  to  provide  the  legal 
basis  for  their  objection. 

So  I  am  asking  that  the  Senate  reject 
this  amendment  only  on  that  basis  and 
understanding,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico,  who 
are  doing  their  highest  duty,  and  that  is 
representing  their  constituency,  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  as  well 
when  the  Interior  Committee  holds 
hearings  on  this  Elephant  Butte  project. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time  if  the  Senator  is. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  we  may  get  the 
yeas  and  navs  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  No,  I  will  not  yield 
back  my  time  until  we  get  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  indicate  my  opposition  to  adopting 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  before  there  has  been 
a  full  hearing  at  \>  hich  the  Indian  tribes, 
which  may  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
amendment,  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
testify.  Too  often  Congress  goes  forward 
with  legislation  of  this  kind  without 
knowing  the  full  impact  of  its  actions. 
This,  I  believe.  Is  one  of  tho.se  instances. 

The  water  rights  of  the  Jicarllla 
Apache  Tribe  and  other  Indian  tribes  in 
the  area  have  never  been  fully  deter- 
mined. Although,  in  the  case  of  the 
Jicarillas.  a  water  rights  inventory  was 
initiated,  it  has  not  been  compleied.  Thus 
we  do  not  know  what  their  full  rights 
are,  much  less  how  those  rights  may  be 
affected.  And  although  the  amendment 
provides  that  the  diversion  of  water  au- 
thorized shall  cease  if  a  court  finds  it  to 
be  in  violation  of  an  Indian  water  right, 
water  rights  litigation  of  that  kind  can 
take  decades. 

In  fact,  water  diversions  often  begin 
as  something  temporan-  and  wind  up 
Irreversible.     Recreation     developments 


grow,  and  in  the  end  the  Indians  are 
told  that  they  can  go  to  the  court  of 
claims  rather  than  getting  their  water 
back. 

The  Jicarilla  Tribe  has  already  been 
injured  by  the  reclamation  work  in  their 
area.  We  should  not  ask  them  to  await 
some  possible  future  court  decision  be- 
fore they  can  regain  what  is  legally 
theirs. 

I  do  think  that  it  is  important  that  this 
amendment  recognizes  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended to — nor  could  it  constitutionally — 
diminish  the  historic  water  rights  of  any 
Indian  tribes.  I  do  not  thirjc  that  this 
is  enough,  however.  That  is  why  I  am 
joining  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
in  suggesting  that  we  wait  until  full 
hearings  with  testimony  from  afifected 
Indian  tribes  before  irretrievably  allocat- 
ing this  valuable  natural  resoiu-ce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Before  I  yield  back 
my  time,  might  I  make  one  statement. 
Senator  Fannin,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can, Is  not  present.  But  he  authorized 
me  to  say  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  either.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure  the  record  was  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Before  I  yield  back 
my  time,  I  would  like  to  aimounce  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  has  indicated  to  me  that 
I  should  say  here  on  the  floor  that  he 
supports  this  amendment  wholeheart- 
edly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
Is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quarum,  and  that 
it  be  charged  to  our  side.  I  want  to  con- 
fer with  the  Senator  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  does  not  have  enough  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time  on  the  bill  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  If  the  other  side  does. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr. 
MoNTOYA).  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
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Bible),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Biden;.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Idaho   'Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  .  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel  >,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGek), 
the  Senator  from  South  I>akota  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovERN),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Williams) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki)  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talicadgb)  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  ;!rom  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis', the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Senator  frtxn  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwateri,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gru-fin),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathlas*.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  ( Mr.  McClure  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwoodi.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  iMr.  Pearson  » ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tafti  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YoDNG)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annomice  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  'Mr.  Thurmond >  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  William  L.  Scott), 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


[No.  478  Leg.] 

YEAS— 40 

Aiken 

Hatneld 

Muskle 

Allen 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Bartlett 

Huddleston 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hughes 

Peil 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Brooke 

inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Riblcoff 

ByrtJ, 

Long 

Schweiker 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

MagnuEon 

Scott,  Hugh 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  McClellan 

Stennls 

Case 

Mcintyre 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Metcalf 

Symington 

EBRleton 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Ervln 

MOSS 

NAYS— 1 1 

Abourezk 

Kennedy 

Pro.\ir.;re 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Roth 

Pulbrlght 

Metzenbaum 

Tunney 

Haskell 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING — 49 

Baker 

Eastland 

McOee 

Bayh 

Fannin 

McGovern 

Bellmon 

Fong 

Mondale 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Bible 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Blden 

Griffin 

Scott. 

Brock 

Gurney 

William  L 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Hart 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Hanke 

Stevenson 

Church 

Helms 

Tart 

cook 

HolUngs 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Tower 

Curtis 

Johnston 

WUllams 

Dole 
Domlnlck 

Mathlas 
McClure 

Toung 

So  Mr.  Montoya's  amendment  (No. 
1967)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  have  the  Record 
show  that  at  the  time  the  Montoya 
amendment  No.  1967  to  H.R. 15736  was 
voted  upon  during  the  noon  hour,  Sen- 
ators Hruska,  Thurmond,  Hansen,  Gur- 
ney, Buckley,  Helms,  McClure,  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska,  now 
speaking,  were  at  the  White  House  con- 
ferring with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  official  matters  and  could  not 
return  to  have  our  votes  recorded. 

LAKE   BERRTKUA 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  today  considering  H.R.  15736,  the 
Reclamation  Development  Act  of  1974. 
Title  6  of  this  act  authorizes  $3  million 
for  the  development  of  recreation  facili- 
ties at  Lake  Berryessa  in  Napa  County, 
Calif. 

While  I  am  delighted  that  the  Interior 
Committee  has  approved  interim  fund- 
ing for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  day  use  facilities,  I  am  still  committed 
to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Rec- 
reation Area  at  Lake  Berryessa  and  ex- 
pect that  these  funds  will  be  expended 
in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the 
future  acquisition  of  the  lake  for  that 
purpose.  The  committee,  in  its  report, 
recognizes  the — 

Interest  In  a  long-term  solution  to  provid- 
ing recreational  facilities  and  opportunities 
at  Lake  Berryesea  such  as  Is  expressed  in 
8. 1740,  legislation  sponsored  by  Senators 
Tunney  and  Cranston  to  create  a  Lake  Berry- 
essa National  Recreation  Area.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  exx>ect6  that  any  activities  which 
may  be  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
ties granted  to  the  Secretary  by  Sec.  601  of 
HJl.  15736  will  be  consistent  to  the  extent 
practicable  with  plans  for  more  extensive 
recreation  development  which  may  be  au- 
thorized In  the  future. 

Lake  Berrj'essa  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
b(xiy  of  water  which  was  created  when 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  built 
Monticello  Dam.  It  was  designed  as  a 
flood  control  and  Irrigation  project,  not 
for  recreational  purposes.  Nevertheless, 
once  the  dam  was  completed  the  lake 
quickly  became  a  popular  place  for 
northern  Californians  to  visit  to  take 
part  in  various  recreational  activities. 

Unfortunately,  no  funds  were  provided 
by  the  Federal  (3ovemment  for  even  min- 
imum basic  public  use  facilities,  roads,  or 
parking  areas  of  any  kind.  Therefore, 
Napa  Coimty  was  forced  to  contract  with 
seven  private  concessionaires  who  agreed 


to  develop  the  lake  for  recreational  day 
use  with  their  own  funds,  at  no  cost  to 
Napa  taxpayers. 

However,  instead  of  providing  for  the 
full  recreational  development  of  the  lake. 
we  today  see  an  example  of  inexcusable 
mismanagement.  The  concessionaires 
have  violated  the  obligations  spelled  out 
in  the  management  agreement  and  con- 
tracts. Instead  of  picnic  tables,  camp- 
sites, public  beaches,  and  public  rest- 
rooms,  the  visitor  finds  gates,  fences,  pri- 
vate trailers  and  prefabricated  homes, 
private  security  police,  and  so  on.  In 
short,  the  lake  has  become  a  private  resi- 
dential area  complete  with  sleazy  devel- 
opments instead  of  a  public  recreational 
center  as  intended  by  the  original  pub- 
lic use  plan  prepared  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  Two  thousand  mobile 
homes  have  been  moved  onto  the  Federal 
land,  and  despite  clear  language  in  the 
management  agreements  to  the  contrarj-', 
some  of  these  "mobile"  homes  have  not 
been  moved  for  as  long  as  10  years. 

By  late  1970  conditions  at  the  lake 
had  reached  such  a  state  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  at  last  put  out  a 
moratorium  on  all  further  developments 
by  concessionaires  until  the  management 
agreement  could  be  reevaluated.  The 
National  Park  Service  was  asked  to  study 
the  Berryessa  area  and  draft  a  new  plan 
for  recreational  development,  one  which 
would  guarantee  the  public  access  to 
the  $50  million  resource. 

The  moratorium  on  development  of 
mobile  home  parks  was  relaxed  in  April 
1973  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  an 
action  which  only  serves  to  further  com- 
plicate the  problems  of  restricted  public 
access  to  the  land  and  Increase  the  pol- 
lution visible  in  manj'  areas  along  the 
shoreline. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  assume  responsibility 
for  the  entire  area  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  the  local  government  has  indicated 
its  intention  to  withdraw  from  manage- 
ment of  the  lake  and  to  return  respon- 
sibility to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
1975.  the  interim  funding  provided  in 
H.R.  15736  is  essential  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  improvements  recommended  by 
the  National  Park  Service  before  the 
lake  can  be  managed  as  a  public  recrea- 
tional resource. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Tun- 
ney) .  The  bill  Is  oi>en  for  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendm«its  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  *  Putting  the 
question.) 

The  bill  ^H.R.  15736)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr.  TuN- 
NEY I .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-379.  appoints 
Stephen  S.  Boynton  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Law  Revision  Commission. 


PROPOSED      INCREASES      IN      THE 
PRICE  OF  PROPANE  GAS  (S,  RES. 

424) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Presictent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  HuDDLESTONi  be  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  to  Senate  Resolution 
424. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr  President,  this 
important  resolution  which  would  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration's  pro- 
posed 3  to  5  cent  per  gallon  increase  In 
the  price  of  propane  should  be  withdrawn 
is  sponsored  by  a  total  of  25  Senators.  In 
addition  to  myself,  there  are  Senators 
Symtngton.  McGee.  Bayh.  McIntyre, 
Robert  Byrd,  Eastland.  Sparkman,  Abou- 
REZK.  Jackson.  Hart,  Allen,  Haskell, 
DoMimcK.  Pro.\mire.  Hathaway,  McGov- 
ERN,  Stevenson.  Clark.  Nelson,  Hughes, 
Humphrey,  Metzenbaum.  Stemnis,  and 
Huddleston. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  measure  in  preventing  a 
further  Inflationary  propane  price  in- 
crease, and  in  view  of  the  obvious  strong 
support  for  the  measure.  I  find  it  unfor- 
tunate and  regrettable  that  a  hold  has 
been  placed  on  ihLs  bill  by  a  Member 
from  the  Republican  side.  If  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  as  expected,  goes 
ahead  with  this  proposed  price  increase, 
millions  of  American  families  will  find 
the  cost  of  propane  increasing  this  win- 
ter by  a  minimum  of  35  percent.  This  will 
come  on  top  of  the  200  to  300  percent  in- 
creases they  experienced  last  winter. 
Propane  is  widely  used.  In  addition,  in 
the  drying  of  crops  which  are  only  now 
beintr  harvested  An  Increase  of  5  cents 
per  gallon  for  this  fuel  will  have  a  serious 
impact  on  farm  income  and  food  prices. 

I  believe  the  record  should  show  that 
members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  strongly 
support  my  resolution  calling  for  a  with- 
drawal of  this  proposed  price  lncrea.se 
and  that  they  have  made  every  effort  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Senate  prior 
to  the  election  recess 

Some  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  apparently  do  not  share  our  con- 
cern over  this  matter  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  should  know  v^o  is  re- 
sponsible for  blocking  action  on  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleased  to  vleld. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  this  not  re- 
sult in  further  serious  problems  Incident 
to  ii\flation  for  the  poor  peoplf  of  this 
country? 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Inescapably  so  be- 
cause a  3  to  5  cent  per  gallon  increase 
in  propane  is,  by  its  very  nature,  infla- 
tionary. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I.s  not  in  our  State 
propane  widely  used  in  the  rural  areas 
of  the  State? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Propane  is  used  in 
rural  Missouri  fpr  not  only  dr>ing  crops 
coming  into  harvest,  soybeans  and  cot- 
ton and  other  late  harvest  crops,  but  it 
is  used  widely  in  inaral  Missouri  to  heat 
homes,  mobile  homes,  trailers,  and  the 
like.  It  is  not  a  luxury  item,  it  is  an  Item 
of  Inescapable  and  fundamental  neces- 
sity to  life. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  that  not  true  of 
many  other  States  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Indeed  It  is.  For  ex- 
ample, propane  is  being  increasingly 
used  for  home  heating. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  How  would  the 
able  Senator  think  that  the  people  would 
think  the  person  responsible  for  this 
hold  was  justified,  based  on  the  admin- 
istration's position  Incident  to  the  Im- 
portance of  controlling  inflation? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  WeU,  of  course,  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  Senator  who  did 
place  the  hold,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Fannin  >.  He  would 
have  to  speak  for  himself.  I  cannot  really 
speculate  as  to  how  one  could  answer 
the  quesUon  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  has  posed. 
At  a  time  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  declared  Inflation  to 
be  public  enemy  No.  1,  I  do  not  know 
how  you  can  justify  that  his  Federal 
Energy  Administrator,  Mr.  Sawliill,  his 
own  appointee,  proceeded  to  let  propane 
prices  go  up  from  3  to  5  cents  a  gallon. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  square  the  Presi- 
dent's pronouncement  on  inflation  with 
this  pohcly  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  my  able  colleague  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  people.  I  fully  asree  with 
him  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton"  is  not  only  de- 
fending what  are  the  legitimate  Inter- 
ests of  the  American  consumer,  in  the 
instance  of  the  use  of  propane,  but  he  is 
also  advancing  in  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  a  very  important  part 
of  our  agricultural  program  as  he  has 
alluded  to  here  in  his  conunents. 

Yesterday  the  crop  report  came  out. 
That  crop  report  shows  the  com  yield 
this  year  down  to  about  4.7  billion  bush- 
els. That  compares  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  mldsummei  estimate  of 
6.7  billion  bushels.  Obviously  this  means 
a  very  serious  reduction.  Let  me  also 
make  it  clear  that  this  4.7  billion  projec- 
tion means  a  billion  bushels  less  in  1974 
than  in  1973.  But  the  more  Important 
part  of  the  crop  announcement  was  the 
condition  of  the  com;  that  the  com  is 
wet,  much  of  it  not  fully  matured:  that 
it  had  been  Injured  by  early  fro.sts.  and 
that  the  only  way  that  you  are  going  to 
make  .some  of  that  corn  crop  at  all  usable 
is  by  drying  it. 


Now.  to  dry  the  com  you  need  natural 
gas  or  propane,  and  in  most  of  the  corn 
belt  it  is  propane.  And,  if  you  increase 
the  price  of  that  propane,  all  you  axe 
doing  is  adding  another  cost  to  farm 
people  who  have  already  suffered  crop 
failures.  You  are  adding  another  cost  to 
the  consumer  who  will  have  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  whatever  corn  is  used. 
And,  the  consumers  of  most  of  the  com 
crop,  are  the  fanners  themselves.  These 
are  the  cattle  farmers,  the  hog  farmers, 
the  poultry  raisers,  the  people  in  the 
dairy  industry.  All  you  are  doing  is  add- 
ing more  costs,  more  Inflation. 

Besides  that,  it  Is  a  "ripoff";  it  is  a 
sheer  economic  "ripoff."  Propane  prices 
were  held  sky  high  a  year  aco.  and  what 
did  Mr.  Sawhill  and  Mr.  Simon  testify 
to  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee? 
They  testlfled  that  the  propane  com- 
panies were  holding  back  huge  quanti- 
ties of  propane  to  keep  that  price  up. 
Finally,  the  Federal  Energy  Agency  woke 
up  to  what  was  happening  and  went  in 
and  said.  "You  ought  to  reduce  the 
price." 

Now,  we  have  an  Instance  again  where 
they  are  holding  back  the  propane  and 
wanting  the  price  to  go  up.  Well,  I  come 
from  a  part  of  the  countrj-  that  uses  vast 
amounts  of  propane  for  our  a-ulcultural 
production,  for  our  home  heating  in  ru- 
ral Miruiesota  and  for  many  of  our  shops 
and  factories.  Mr.  President,  to  have  this 
increase  that  is  being  contemplated, 
without  any  cost  Justification,  is  unpar- 
donable. 

_I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  once  again  for  his  alert- 
ness, for  his  constant  concern  about  the 
economic   well-being   of  our  people. 

Now.  if  any  propane  company  can  come 
in  and  clearly  demonstrate,  on  a  cost 
basis,  the  cost  of  production,  the  cost  of 
distribution,  and  other  costs,  including 
a  reasonable  profit,  that  they  ought  to 
get  another  5  cents  a  gallon,  let  me  say 
they  can  have  it.  They  have  failed  to  do 
.so  up  to  now  We  have  had  study  after 
study  made  of  this,  and  it  L?  sheer  un- 
limited profiteering  that  Is  going  on. 

I  want  Mr.  Sawhill,  whom  I  know 
and  respect,  and  Mr.  Simon  to  read  this 
Record.  I  want  them  to  understand  that 
if  they  permit  this  kind  of  a  price  In- 
crease, or  authorize  it.  that  it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  economic  "ripoff," 
which  is  the  new  language  that  -ve  use  to 
describe  what  is  happening  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farm  families  and  mil- 
lions of  homeowners  throughout 
America. 

I  saw  this  morning  where  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  he  may  very  well  want 
to  advocate  decontrol  of  old  crude  oil. 

Now,  we  have  decontrol  on  strip  wells 
and  new  crude  and  If  we  have  it  on  old 
crude,  plus  this,  we  are  going  to  have 
inflation  plus,  in  neon  lights,  in  capital 
letters. 

So  I  rise  to  join  my  colleague,  our  good 
friend  from  MLssouri.  in  sharp  protest 
to  what  is  being  contemplated.  I  do  not 
know  for  the  life  of  me  why  we  do  not 
pass  this  resolution.  I  want  to  find  out 
if  there  Is  any  parliamentary  way  we 
can  bring  It  up  to  pass  it. 
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I  know  there  is  a  hold  on  It.  but  how 
long  is  the  hold? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Well,  may  I  respond 
to  my  distinguished  colleague.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  a  hold  endures.  We  do 
not  know  as  to  Its  permanency. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  can  debate  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  We  can  debate  its 
irrevocability,  but  It  is  on  hold  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin i  . 

May  I  just  respond  in  brief  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  who  I  think  made 
a  very  cogent,  persuasive  argument.  Did 
I  hear  the  figure  correctly  on  the  crop 
reports,  that  the  anticipated  Earl  Butz 
prediction  for  corn  harvest  was  6.7  bil- 
lion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  that  the  actual 
vleld  was  4.7  billion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Which  is.  by  a  rough 
computation,  about  30  percent  or  so. 
about  a  30-percent  miss  on  his  target 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  2  biUion  bushel 
miss. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  A  miss  off  market. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  A  propane  price  in- 
crease will  add  to  the  price  of  corn,  which 
is  already  going  to  be  high  due  to  a  corn 
shortage.  Higher  propane  prices  wiU  add 
to  that  shortage  and  price  increase.  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
can  predict  that.  A  5-cents-a-gallon 
increase  in  propane  will  also  add  to  the 
price  of  beef  and  pork  about  next  Feb- 
ruary, March,  or  April  when  all  this  pre- 
cious com  Is  dried  out,  with  exorbitantly 
high-priced  propane,  and  fed  to  hogs 
and  beef  cattle.  What  will  be  the  price 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer  next  spring? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WeU  I  think  the 
Senator  should  know  the  administration 
this  morning  told  us  we  should  prepare 
for  higher  prices.  That  Is  the  good  news 
that  comes  out. 

If  we  are  going  to  fight  infiation,  we 
should  look  at  these  prices  and  see 
whether  or  not  there  la  an  actual  eco- 
nomic need  for  a  cost  increase.  If  there 
Is  a  need,  then  it  should  be  granted. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  I  want  to  say 
on  this  floor  that  a  staff  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  made  up  of  com- 
petent economists,  has  looked  into  this 
matter. 

There  is  no  justification  for  it  and  I 
am  weary  of  having  some  Federal  agen- 
cies sit  over  here  without  any  consulta- 
tion with  Congress  and  decide  they  are 
going  to  pass  a  price  increase. 

I  think  we  should  get  an  agency  here 
to  find  if  we  cannot  get  a  price  decrease. 
It  woiUd  not  be  a  bad  idea. 

I  was  looking  for  the  crop  report  fig- 
ures, might  I  say  to  the  Senator,  whicli  I 
placed  in  the  Record  yesterday. 

I  simply  want  to  point  out,  not  only  is 
the  com  crop  down,  but  the  soybeans, 
grain  sorghum,  and  the  wheat  crop  is 
lower  than  the  earlier  estimates. 

When  we  look  at  all  that,  it  spells  high- 
priced  food  and  it  spells  trouble.  Tliere  Is 
trouble  In  the  river  town  today,  I  will  tell 
the  Senator,  and  there  will  be  trouble 
across  this  land. 


That  is  why  we  cannot  have  another  5 
cents  added  on  the  propane.  That  is  only 
the  beginning.  Next  it  will  be  fuel  prices, 
then  diesel  fuel,  and  following  that  It  will 
be  on  gasoline.  This  is  the  most  amazing 
kind  of  formula  for  controlling  inflation. 
The  administration  has  a  program  to 
control  infiation  by  adding  costs. 

Now.  how  that  works  is  beyond  me.  But 
they  have  done  some  miraculous  things 
in  the  past.  They  have  both  inflation  and 
recession  at  the  same  time,  which  is, 
within  itself,  not  a  minor  achievement.  It 
has  only  been  done,  I  think,  once  before  • 
in  the  liistory  of  the  world. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Well.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota.  He 
is.  I  believe,  eminently  correct  In  his  an- 
alysis. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  little  balance  in  this  de- 
bate. After  all.  speaking  as  one  who  rep- 
resents the  State  that  produces  a  great 
amount  of  oil  and  gas,  my  understanding 
is  that  the  energy  we  are  importing  from 
these  foreign  nations  is  coming  in  at  a 
price,  the  last  time  I  looked,  around  $13 
a  barrel,  our  producers  are  getting  an  av- 
erage under  controls  of  about  $7  a  barrel, 
or  about  half  of  what  our  people  are  pay- 
ing the  foreigners  to  produce  the  energy 
whose  production  cost  is  far  below  the 
American  cost.  The  producers  of  natural 
gas  account  for  about  one-third  of  our 
energy. 

All  that  gas  going  into  interstate  com- 
merce, the  last  I  heard,  it  was  about  25 
cents  a  gallon,  which,  if  equated  with 
the  control  price  of  about  $7.  which  av- 
erages out  to  about  what  the  oil  pro- 
ducers are  getting  for  oil,  works  out  to 
be  about  one-fifth  of  what  they  are  get- 
ting for  the  oil. 

So,  in  effect,  an  average,  one-half  what 
this  Nation  is  paying  all  the  foreigners 
for  their  oU. 

The  gas  producers  are  selling  it  for 
about  10  percent  for  energy  we  are  im- 
porting, and  the  industry  is  under 
controls. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  industry 
that  is,  and  I  am  not  complaining  ahout 
the  controls,  in  fact  I  think  we  ought  to 
continue  controls,  but  in  fairness  I  think 
it  is  our  right  to  ask  the  Senator  in  good 
con.science,  what  do  people  produce  up 
there  in  Missouri  that  is  under  controls 
at  all? 

We  are  under  severe  controls  in  our 
State  and  It  is  impending,  there  is  diffi- 
culty raising  the  fimds  we  need  to  try  to 
find  more  energy. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct  in  his  statement  that 
energy,  meaning  petroleum  and  related 
products,  including  propane,  is  under 
control,  and,  of  course,  some  natural  gas 
is  under  control  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  correct  in  regard  to  what  is  a  fair 
price  for  propane. 

In  determining  that  price,  we  must  of 
course  consider  the  costjs  of  doing  busi- 
ness, the  necessary  costs  of  labor,  the 
cost  of  ad>  ;?rtlsing  and  distribution,  rea- 


sonable profits,  and  everything  else  that 
contributes  to  the  price  of  a  product.  We 
do  believe  that  the  propane  companies 
ought  to  make  a  reasonable  profit,  but 
we  are  opposing,  as  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  appreciate,  a  goug- 
ing profit.  As  the  Senator  knows,  retail 
propane  prices  in  Missouri  have  gone  up 
250  percent  from  October  1973  to  Octo- 
ber 1974;  250  percent  in  1  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  same  in 
Minnesota,  from  17  to  42  cents. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  about  the 
same,  250  percent. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  we  need  this  study 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff. 
It  has  already  been  made.  I  do  not  have 
to  look  at  it  to  know  on  a  good,  common- 
.sen.se  basis,  that  this  250-percent  in- 
crease in  1  year  is  a  pretty  stiff  price  in- 
crease They  must  be  making  one  heck  of 
a  profit 

Mr.  LONG.  That  makes  a  good  case  if 
we  just  look  at  that  time  period,  but  that 
is  not  an  unusual  price  increase  com- 
pared to  a  great  number  of  other  prod- 
ucts over  a  longer  period  of  time 

Gold,  for  example,  has  gone  up  five- 
fold over  the  last  5-year  period.  Agricul- 
tural products. 

In  fact,  the  Arabs  are  making  the  case 
themselves  on  that,  $13  oil  when  it  landed 
here,  about  $10  over  there,  that  their  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  oil  is  no  more  than 
this  Nation  advanced  on  the  price  ot 
wheat. 

Our  producers  are  only  getting  half 
that  much.  The  producers  of  natural  gas 
which  is  going  into  the  interstate  market 
are  only  getting  one-fifth  what  the  price 
is  worth  on  a  British  thermal  unit  basis 
compared  to  the  oil  producers. 

I  do  not  favor  decontrol  of  the  oil  and 
gas  industry,  even  though  we  in  Louisi- 
ana probably  produce  more  in  our  State 
than  any  other  State  In  the  Union.  I  do 
not  favor  it  because  we,  in  good  con- 
science, are  asking  this  Nation  to  help  us 
keep  an  oil  and  gas  industry.  It  is  there  to 
see  this  Nation  through  emergencies,  if 
we  can.  We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to 
do  just  that.  I  think  we  should. 

I  would  point  out.  to  be  fair  about  it, 
that  all  of  our  people  producing  this 
energy  have  had  to  sustain  price  in- 
creases of  everything  they  buy. 

All  the  other  fellow  selling  to  us  has  to 
sustain  is  jawboning.  For  a  while  they 
were  not  jawboning,  but  letting  every- 
thing go  straight  up.  as  far  as  the  ex- 
penses of  our  producers  are  concerned. 

I  suspect  particularly  if  you  compare 
over  a  5-year  period  what  they  are  hav- 
ing to  pay  for  the  things  that  they  buy, 
especially  if  you  look  at  the  ovprall  rather 
than  one  selected  product,  the  cost  of 
their  product  has  not  gone  up  anj-  more 
than  the  cost  that  they  are  having  to  pay 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  know  costs  for  all 
producers  have  gone  up.  Labor  rates  have 
gone  up:  interest  rates  have  gone  up 
However,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
they  have  gone  up  250  percent  in  1 
year.  That  is  where  the  Senator  and  I 
basically  disagree. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  if  \ou  look  at  their 
total  Income,  it  is  not  quite  the  picture 
that  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 

My  figures  may  be  outdated,  but  I 
thinic  they  are  correct  as  of  3  months  ago. 
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If  you  add  in  on  a  British  thermal 
uiut  basis  the  natural  gas  that  is  being 
produced,  wliich  accounts  for  almost  as 
much  energy  as  the  oil  that  is  being  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  if  you  add  those 
together,  add  tlie  controlled  oil  to  the 
new  oil  which  is  not  controlled,  it  works 
out  to  an  average  that  woi^d  equate 
with  the  price  of  $4  for  a  barrel  of  oil. 
That  is  one-third  of  what  we  are  paying 
for  oil  being  imported  into  thia  country, 
and  it  is  less  than  one-third  of  what 
we  have  paid  during  last  winter  for  oil 
that  was  imported  into  this  eountry. 

I  would  hope  when  the  Senator  com- 
plains about  the  fatt  that  they  are  pay- 
ing a  higher  price  for  propane,  he  will 
Iteep  in  mind  that  were  it  net  for  the 
producers  of  oil  and  gas.  the  only  peo- 
ple so  far  as  I  know  being  controlled  by 
any  firm  Federal  law  at  all,  he  would 
be  paying  a  great  deal  more  for  energy. 

Once  in  a  while  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  find  it  in  his  heart  to  thank  our 
producers  that  he  is  getting  energy  on 
the  whole  for  one-third  what  people 
elsewhere  around  the  world  are  paying 
for  it.  and  one-third  of  what  we  are 
paying  the  foreigners  who  created  the 
energj'  crisis,  and  who  are  in  a  position 
to  do  .so  because  this  Nation  made  the 
mistake  of  relying  upon  those  foreign- 
ers for  our  oil.  for  our  essential  sup- 
plies, to  the  extent  that  the  domestic 
industry  will  be  years  before  they  are 
able  to  provide  our  needs. 

I  have  one  hopeful  sign  that  I  might 
inject  into  this  debate.  I  hear  from 
Louisiana  that  people  think  they  have 
Invented  a  more  effective  method  of  us- 
ing gasoline  in  automobUes  which  they 
believe  would  cau.se  the  automobiles  to 
get  about  four  times  sis  much  mileage. 
If  that  works  out,  maybe  we  will  have 
solved  the  energ>'  crisis. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  last 
April  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  which  I  chair,  conducted 
an  investigation  and  held  hearings  on 
the  serious  hardships  created  for  pro- 
pane consumers,  primarily  rural  fami- 
lies, by  unconscionable  profiteering 
practices  in  the  propane  marketing  field. 
As  a  result  of  those  hearings,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  over  $1  million  in  refunds  from 
one  company,  to  propane  consimiers  was 
made.  Several  comments  which  I  made 
at  the  time  of  the  hearings  vividly  dem- 
onstrate the  hardships  placed  on  our 
rural  families  by  absolutely  unwar- 
ranted profiteering  prices.  I  stated  then: 

The  tragedy  of  the  propane  Issue  Is  that 
the  very  people  who  could  least  afford  higher 
prices  for  propane  are  the  very  p«ople 
who  have  been  hardest  hit  by  increased 
coeta 

Many  people  who  rely  on  prepane  to 
heat  their  homes  are  poor  and  rural  fam- 
ilies often  living  In  the  Southern  United 
States  In  the  last  six  or  seven  months  many 
of  these  families  have  had  to  suffer  In- 
creased propane  costs  of  300  percent  to 
400  percent. 

Many  of  these  families  are  on  Social  Se- 
curity retirement.  Others  are  barely  above 
the  poverty  line  Yet.  for  them  to  keep  their 
homes  warm  this  winter,  they  had  to  pay 
monthly  propane  heating  bills  of  »100  and 
more.  Previously  they  paid  about  (36  or  $30 
a  month. 

At  the  time  the  refunds  were  directed, 
I  also  commented  on  the  impact  of  these 


profiteering  activities  on  small  distribu- 
tors and  dealers  in  propane : 

In  addition.  Subcommittee  Investigation 
established  that  these  clrcvunstances  worked 
a  hardship  on  local  distributors  of  propane 
gas.  These  ."imall  businesses  were  often  left 
with  no  choice  but  to  literally  loan  m*ny 
of  their  customers  enough  propane  to  see 
them  through  the  winter.  For  the  local  pro- 
pane distributor.  It  was  a  matter  of  extend- 
ing credit  for  propane  purchases  or  letting 
those  customers  suffer  through  the  winter 
season  with  no  heat. 

But  some  of  the  bigger  companies  wh'ch 
sold  the  local  dealers  the  propane  were  un- 
willing to  be  so  charitable.  As  one  local  pro- 
pane dealer  explained  to  a  Subcommittee 
investigator : 

"We  are  given  this  alternative:  'Pay  up 
Immediately — or  you  don't  get  anymore  pro- 
pane.' So  we  pay  up  Immediately  Then  we 
hope  our  customers  can  pay  us  In  turn. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  them  are  poor. 
They  can't  pay." 

In  view  of  this  very  recent  experience 
one  would  think  that  the  lessons  would 
have  been  learned.  Increases  in  propane 
prices  hurt  those  with  the  least,  the 
most. 

Based  on  a  demonstrated  record  of 
gross  abuses  in  the  marketing  of  pro- 
pane I  would  hope  close  examination 
would  be  given  to  insure  that  propane 
consumers  are  not  abused  again. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri.  Senator  Eagleton,  for 
introducing  this  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
him  in  urging  its  adoption 

PTRTHrR    PROPANE    PKICE    RISE    T'N JCSTIFIFD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week,  the  President  called 
upon  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  work  to  reduce  inflation.  We 
all  support  that  goal  and  realize  it  must 
be  achieved  No  action  could  be  more 
effective  than  to  stop  unnecessary  price 
increases. 

The  re.solution  introduced  by  my  able 
colleague  from  Missouri,  Senator  Eagle- 
ton,  would  stop  one  such  increase.  It 
would  put  the  Senate  cwi  record  in  op- 
position to  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istrations proposal  to  permit  an  increase 
of  3  to  5  cents  a  gaDon  in  the  price  of 
propane  gas.  That  will  help  to  hold  down 
inflaWon  in  one  of  the  areas  in  which 
President  Ford  emphasized,  and  we  all 
know,  inflation  is  most  critical — energy. 

In  my  state  and  elsewhere,  teias  of 
thousands  of  families,  mo6tly  in  smaller 
towns  and  rural  areas,  depend  on 
propane  for  cooking,  heating,  and  crop 
drying.  Many  of  those  dependent  on 
propane  are  farmers  whose  costs  have 
been  skyrocketing  while  they  have  been 
encountering  difficulties  in  securing  a 
fair  price  on  their  produce  in  markets 
which  have  been  fluctuating  and  un- 
certain. 

Pricing  regulation  loopholes  last  winter 
permitted  disproportionate  Increases  in 
propane  prices  In  .some  instances,  prices 
doubled  and  tripled  to  as  much  as  40.5 
cents  per  gallon. 

The  Federal  Energj-  Administration 
revised  its  regulations  to  correct  some  of 
tiie  inequities,  but  it  is  not  yet  sure 
that  the  prices  have  been  brought  into 
compliance  with  the  intent  of  relevant 
provLslons  of  the  Federal  Energj-  Admin- 
istration Act. 


In  fact,  a  letter  from  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  Sawlnll  dated  September 
25  advised  me  that  an  Investigation  of 
propane  pricing  practices  was  at  tiiat 
lime  underway  in  Missouri.  That  was  15 
days  after  the  FEA  had  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  proposed  revisions 
m  its  regulations  to  permit  increases  m 
the  propane  price. 

It  does  not  appear  logical  to  permit 
further  increases  when  the  FEA  is  not 
yet  certain  that  earlier  unjustified  in- 
creases have  been  corrected. 

Therefore.  I  urge  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 424  be  approved  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  thereupon 
follow  the  recommendation  of  that 
resolution. 


FURTHER  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


TAX  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  crushing  burden  on  con- 
sumers of  Inflation  and  high  taxes — and 
the  proposal  of  the  President  to  impose 
still  higher  taxes — I  am  today  introduc- 
ing the  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1974.  This  bill 
would  cut  taxes  for  low-  and  middle-in- 
come people  by  about  $3.2  billion,  and 
pay  for  that  tax  cut  by  closirig  some  of 
the  most  glaring  tax  loopholes  now  avail- 
able to  big  business,  particularly  the  oi] 
industr>'. 

The  President  has  just  proposed  that 
we  raise  taxes  on  consumers  and  lower 
taxes  for  business.  This  follows  from  the 
view  that  capitalLsm  today  is  best  served 
by  subsidizing  producers  to  expand  sup- 
plies. I  reject  that  discredited  trickle- 
down  view  of  economics  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

First,  the  proposal  is  imfair.  It  takes 
money  away  from  the  individual,  who 
has  alre£uiy  lost  purchasing  power  be- 
cause of  high  taxes  and  inflation.  As  a 
result  of  these  forces,  the  take -home  pay 
of  the  average  worker  has  declined 
month  after  month  and  is  down  about  7 
percent  in  the  last  18  months. 

Second,  taxing  consumers  by  a  billion 
dollars  this  year,  and  Uien  again  next, 
could  well  throw  us  deeper  into  recession. 
Yesterday  Arthur  Bum"  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  "we  are  now 
in  a  recession" — and  I  think  this  reces- 
sion could  get  much  worse  next  year.  I 
would,  in  fact,  not  be  surprised  if  eco- 
nomic growth  declined  further  next  year. 

Third.  I  cannot  support  the  President's 
tax  proposal  to  further  increase  biisiness 
subsidies  at  this  time.  The  average  after 
tax  profits  for  corporations  were  up  18 
percent  In  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year,  while  certain  Industries  had  in- 
creases in  profits  that  were  much  higher: 
airlines  up  92  percent;  metals  and  min- 
ing up  91  percent;  fuel  and  petroleum  up 
83  percent;  steel  up  80  percent;  and 
chemicals  up  62  percent.  I  find  these 
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figures  to  be  in  striking  contrast  to  what 
has  happened  to  the  real  wages  of  work- 
ers. 

For  these  reasons.  I  believe  Congress 
should  steer  a  different  course  on  tax 
policy — cutting  taxes  for  individuals — 
and  raising  the  revenue  to  pay  for  this 
tax  cut  by  increasing  the  taxes  that  oil 
companies  pay.  The  proposal  that  makes 
the  most  sense  to  me  la  the  bill  I  am  of- 
fering today,  the  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1974. 

TAX    RELEEr 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide $2.5  billion  In  tax  relief  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  taxpayers  through 
a  $170  optional  tax  credit.  Instead  of  the 
present  tax  exemption,  taxpayers  could 
file  for  a  $170-tax  credit.  Such  a  tax 
credit  v.ould  amount  to  a  tax  reduction 
for  taxpayers  under  $15,000  of  Income, 
with  the  amount  cf  the  tax  cut  Increas- 
ing at  lower  levels  of  income.  For  a 
family  of  four  earning  $10,000  a  year, 
taxes  would  be  reduced  about  $100,  while 
a  family  earning  $6,000  a  year  would  save 
about  $150  In  taxes.  This  tax  credit 
would  be  made  effective  January'  1.  1974. 
so  that  It  could  replace  some  of  the  In- 
come consumers  have  lost  this  year  as  a 
result  of  Inflation. 

A  second  tax  relief  provision  of  the 
bill  would  provide  for  a  refund  of  a  por- 
tion of  social  security  taxes  to  low-In- 
come families  with  children  through  a 
tax  credit  equal  to  10  percent  of  wages  up 
to  $4,000  in  Income.  For  Incomes  over 
$4,000.  the  tax  credit  Is  phased  out  at  a 
rate  of  25  cents  per  dollar,  so  that  the 
credit  ends  when  Income  reaches  $5,600. 
This  tax  credit  against  social  security 
payments  would  target  tax  relief  for 
those  taxpayers  who  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  income  ladder. 

These  tax  relief  proposals  are  urgently 
needed,  they  are  needed  right  now,  and 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  President  did 
not  advance  such  proposals  in  his  new 
package  of  economic  policies.  The  fact 
is  that  the  President  did  not  provide  any 
significant  tax  relief  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income taxpayers. 

TAX  RZFORM 

To  gain  the  revenues  to  pay  for  the 
tax  cut  for  individuals  I  have  proposed, 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
also  close  several  major  loopholes  in  the 
tax  law  that  benefit  the  giant  corpora- 
tions and  the  oU  Industry.  In  some  cases, 
the  tax  subsidies  I  propose  repealing  also 
have  perverse  economic  effects. 

In  the  case  of  the  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation,  DISC,  system 
of  tax  subsidies  for  exports,  for  example, 
the  tax  law  encourages  exports  abroad 
at  a  time  when  it  is  not  in  the  national 
interest  to  continue  such  subsidization. 
We  have  many  items  in  critical  supply 
and  we  should  allow  them  to  be  exported 
abroad  only  if  we  receive  full  price  and 
value  for  them.  My  bill  would  therefore 
repeal  the  DISC  subsidy  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974,  a  move  that  would  save  the 
Federal  Treasury  about  $815  million  in 
revenues  in  1974. 

A  second  provision  of  the  tax  reform 
section  of  this  bill  would  repeal  the  per- 
centage depletion  for  foreign  oil  and  gas 
wells,  effective  January  1,  1974.  We 
should  no  longer  continue  to  subsidize 
oil  production  abroad  when  we  are  trying 


to  develop  domestic  oil  independence. 
The  reform  of  this  provision  would  yield 
$40  million  in  additional  revenues  In  1974 
and  In  each  of  the  next  5  years. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
also  limit  the  use  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  by  U.S.  petroleum  companies. 
This  is  another  case  where  the  U.S. 
Treasury  subsidizes  oil  production 
abroad  and  it  is  no  longer  in  our  Inter- 
est to  do  so.  The  bill  would  limit  tax 
credits  for  foreign  taxes  paid  as  an  off- 
set to  U.S.  taxes  t^o  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent above  U.S.  taxes  and  would  save 
revenues  of  about  $300  million  in  1974. 

In  addition  to  repealing  foreign  oil 
and  pas  depletion,  I  think  now  is  the 
lime  to  phase  out  domestic  oil  and  gas 
depletion.  The  profits  of  the  oil  indus- 
try have  been  enormous  in  the  last 
year — far  greater  than  what  is  neces- 
sar>'  to  expand  future  production.  And 
with  oil  prices  quadrupling  In  the  last 
year,  there  is  no  longer  any  justification 
for  the  depletion  allowance.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  would  phase  out 
percentage  depletion  for  domesltc  oil 
and  gas  production  over  2  years,  and 
would  generate  $1.3  billion  of  additional 
revenues  in  1974. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  strengthen  the 
minimum  tax  by  eliminating  two  impor- 
tant deductions  that  prevent  the  mini- 
mum tax  from  being  truly  effective  in 
achieving  its  objective  of  ensuring  that 
all  wealthy  Individuals  pay  some  rea- 
sonable level  of  taxes.  The  bill  would  re- 
duce the  current  income  exclusion  from 
$30,000  to  $10,000  and  it  would  eliminate 
the  current  deduction  for  taxes  paid, 
with  both  of  these  reforms  effective 
Januarj-  1,  1974.  Such  actions  would 
generate  $860  million  in  additional 
revenue. 

The  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1974  draws  on 
several  tax  reform  Ideas  I  have  ad- 
vanced over  the  years,  as  well  as  the 
Ideas  of  some  of  my  colleagues  such  as 
Senator  Mondale,  Senator  Long,  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  and  some  of  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  with  resjiect  to  reforming 
tax  loopholes  provided  to  the  oil  Indus- 
trj'.  I  believe  it  is  a  realistic  and  fair  tax 
package.  Most  importantly,  it  reduces 
taxes  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
consumers,  and  It  raises  taxes  on  those 
who  have  not  been  paying  their  fair 
share. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Tax  Equity  Act 
of  1974  be  Included  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrens  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Tax  Equity  Act  of  1974" 

OPTIONAL  CKEDIT  AGAINST  TAX  rOB  PERSONAL 
EXEtCPTTONS;  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  LOW-INCOME 
WORKERS    WITH    rAMILIES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax)  la  amended  by  renumbering  section  42 
as  section  44  and  by  inserting  after  section  41 
the  following  new  sections; 


"Sec.  42.     Personal  exemptions 

la)  General  Rule. — At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer,  there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  J170 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  exemptions  to 
which  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  under  section 
151.  Such  credit  shall  not  exceed  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Election. — An  election  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  a  taxable  year  may  be  made  at 
any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
for  flUng  a  claim  for  a  refund  or  credit  of 
an  overpayment  of  tax  for  such  taxable  year 
and  shall  be  made  In  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by 
regulations. 

•'(c)  Denial  or  DEarcrioN. — If  a  taxpayer 
elects  the  credit  provided  by  subsection  (a) 
for  a  taxable  year,  no  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  section  151  lor  any  exemption 
to  which  he  Is  entitled  under  such  section. 
"Sec.  43.  Tax  credit  for  low-income  work- 
ers  WITH   FAMILIES 

"ia>  In  General — 

"(1)  Allowance  of  CREorr. — There  shall  be 
allowed  to  a  taxpayer  who  Is  an  eligible  In- 
dividual as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percentage 
(as  deternUned  mder  paragraph  (2)  )  of  the 
social  security  taxes  Imposed  on  him  and  his 
employer  with  respect  to  wages  received  by 
the  taxpayer  during  that  year.  In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer  who  Is  married  (as  determined 
under  section  143)  and  who  files  a  Joint  re- 
t\im  of  tax  with  his  spouse  under  section 
6013  of  the  taxable  year,  the  amount  of  the 
credit  aUowable  by  this  sutMectlon  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable  percent 
a«e  (a.5  delermmed  \inder  paragraph  rl)  .  of 
the  social  security  taxes  Impooed  on  him  and 
his  spouse,  and  their  employers,  with  respect 
to  waees  received  by  the  taxpayer  and  his 
spouse  during  that  year. 

"1 2)    Applicable      perckntaqe. — The      per 
centage  under  paragraph   (1)    applicable  to 
the  social  security  taxes  is — 

"(A)  86  percent  for  calendar  years  1974 
through  1977, 

"(B)  83  percent  for  calendar  years  1978 
through  1980. 

"iC)  80  percent  for  calendar  years  1981 
through  1985. 

"(D)  78  percent  for  calendar  years  1986 
through  2010,  and 

"(E)  68  percent  for  calendar  years  begln- 
Ing  after  December  31.  2010. 

■ '  ( b )    LiM  rr ATiONS . — 

"  ( 1 )  Maximttm  CKEDrr. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowable  to  a  taxpayer  (or  to  a  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse  In  the  case  of  a  joint 
return  of  tax  under  section  6013)  for  any 
taxable  year  under  subsection  (a)  shatt. not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  so 
much  of  the  wages  (as  defined  In  section 
3121(a)  )  as  doe*  not  exceed  $4,000  received 
by  that  Individual  (or  by  that  Individual 
and  his  spoute  In  the  case  of  a  lolnt  return 
of  tax)  during  that  year  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment (as  defined  in  section  3121(b) 
without  regard  to  the  exclusion  set  forth  In 
paragraph    (9)    of  that  section). 

"(2)  Reduction  for  ADomoNAL  income  — 
The  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (after 
the  application  of  paragraph  (1))  shall  be 
reduced  by  one-fourth  of  the  amount  by 
which  a  taxpayer's  Income,  or.  If  he  Is  mar- 
ried (as  determined  under  section  143)  the 
total  of  his  Income  and  his  spouse's  Income, 
for  the  taxable  year  exceeds  $4,000.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'mcome' 
means  adjusted  gross  income  (as  defined  In 
section  62  but  without  regard  to  paragraph 
(3)  (relating  to  long-term  capital  gains)) 
plus — 

"(A)  any  amount  described  In  section  71 
(b)  (relating  to  payments  to  support  minor 
children).   71(c)     (relating    to   alimony   and 
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separate  maintenance  payments  paid  a<i  a 
principal  sum  paid  In  Installments),  or  74 
(b)    (relating  to  certain  prizes  and  awards). 

"(B)  any  amount  excluded  from  Income 
under  section  101  (relating  to  certain  death 
benefits).  102  (relating  to  gifts  and  Inheri- 
tances), 103  (relating  to  Interest  on  certain 
governmental  obligations).  105(d)  (relating 
to  amounts  received  under  waj^e  continua- 
tion accident  and  health  plans).  107  (relat- 
ing to  rental  value  of  parsonages).  112  (re- 
lating to  certain  combat  pay  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces).  113  (relating  to  muster- 
Ing-out  payments  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces).  116  (relating  to  partial  ex- 
clu.slon  of  dividends  received  by  Individuals). 
117  (relating  to  scholarships  and  fellowship 
grants).  119  (relating  to  meals  or  lodging 
furnished  for  the  convenience  of  the  em- 
ployer). 121  (relating  to  gain  from  sale  or 
exchange  of  residence  by  Individual  who  has 
attained  age  65),  911  (relating  to  earned 
Income  from  sources  without  the  United 
States),  or  931  (relating  to  Income  from 
sources  within  possessions  of  the  United 
States) , 

■(C)  any  amount  received  as  a  payment 
from  a  public  agency  based  upon  need.  age. 
blindness,  or  disability,  or  as  a  payment  from 
a  public  agency  for  the  general  support  of 
the  taxpayer  and  his  family  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate) ,  other  than 
any  payment  for  the  purchase  of  prosthetic 
devices  or  medical  services,  and 

"(D)  any  amount  received  as  an  annuity, 
pension,  retirement,  or  disability  benefit  (in- 
cluding veterans'  compensation  and  pensions. 
work.men'8  compensation  payments,  monthly 
insurance  pavments  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuities and  pensions,  and  beneflta  under  any 
Federal  or  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law ) . 

"(3)  Application  wrxH  SErTiON  •438. — 
The  amount  allowable  to  a  taxpayer,  or  to 
a  taxpayer  and  his  spouse,  as  a  credit  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  (after 
the  application  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2>) 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of  any  amounts 
received  under  section  6428  during  that  year. 

"(c)  Definitions — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Elioible  iNDrviDUAL. — The  term  'eli- 
gible Individual'  means  an  Individual  who 
maintains  a  household  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  214ib)(3)»  in  the  United  States 
which  Is  the  principal  plaice  of  abode  of 
the  Individual  and  a  child  of  that  Individual 
with  respect  to  whom  he  Is  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction under  section  15He)  (1)  (B)  (relat- 
ing to  additional  exemption  for  dependents). 

"i2)  Social  sEctmrrY  taxis  — -The  term  'so- 
cial security  taxes'  means  the  aggregate 
am^nt  of  taxes  imposed  by  sections  3101 
(rel»;lng  to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  under 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act) 
and  3111  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  em- 
ployers under  such  Act)  with  respect  to  the 
wages  (as  defined  In  section  312Ual  )  re- 
ceived by  an  individual  and  hta  spouse  with 
respect  to  employment  (as  defined  In  section 
3121(b)),  or  which  would  be  imposed  with 
respect  to  such  wsiges  by  such  sections  If 
the  definition  of  the  term  'emplovment'  (as 
defined  In  section  .'5121(b))  did  not  contain 
the  exclusion  set  forth  In  paragraph  (91  of 
8\ich  section  ". 

( b )  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  42.  Personal  exemptions. 

"Sec    43.  Tax  credit  for  low-Income  workers 

with  families. 
"Sec.  44.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(c)  Section  41(b)(2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  contrlbutloi^  to  candidates  for  pub- 
lic ofUcei  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "section  38"  and  by  InsertUig  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereo  ".  and  section 
42    (relating   to  personal  exemptions)". 


(d)  Section  46(ai  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  Investment  credit)   is  amended — 

(  1 )  by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph   (B), 

i2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph  : 

"(D)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions) ." 

le)  Section  50A(a)(3)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  expenses  of  work  incen- 
tive programs)   Is  amended — 

(  I  )  by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D), 

'2)  by  .striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  In.sertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph  : 

"(P)  section  42  (relating  to  personal  ex- 
emptions) .". 

(f)  Section  6401(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  excessive  credits )    Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "Uibric^tlng  oil)  "  the 
fi.illowlnj.'  ",  43  (relating  to  tax  credit  for 
low-i!icome  workers  with   families),";   and 

(2)  striking  out  "sections  31  and  39"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".'rectlons  3!,  39.  and 
43- 

(g)  Section  6201(a)(4)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  assessment  authority)  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  In.sertlng  "or  4n"  after  "section  .j9"  in 
the  caption  of  such  section;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "oil)."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "oil)  or  section  43  (relating  to 
tax  credit  for  low-income  workers  with 
lamlUes) .". 

(h)(1)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  65  of  such 
Code    (relating    to    rules   of   special    applica- 
tion)    Is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
'Sec    6428.   Advance   refund   ok   section   43 

CREDIT. 

"(a)  In  Oenexai.. — A  taxpayer  may  receive 
an  advance  refund  of  the  credit  allowable 
to  him  under  section  43  (relating  to  tax 
credit  for  low-Income  workers  wltb  famillles) 
not  more  frequently  than  quarterly  by  filing 
an  election  for  such  refund  with  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  at  such  time  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe.  If  the  taxpayer  elects  to  base  his 
claim  for  refund  on  social  security  taxes 
Imposed  on  him,  his  spouse,  and  their  em- 
ployers, the  election  shall  be  a  Joint  election 
signed  by  the  taxpayer  and  his  spo\ise.  An 
election  may  not  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  the  last  quarter  of 
the  calendar  year,  and  any  other  election 
shall  specify  the  quarter  or  quarters  to  which 
it  relates  and  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of 
the  taxable  year  to  which  it  relates  The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pay  any  ad- 
vanf'e  refund  for  which  a  proper  election  la 
made  without  regard  to  any  liability,  or  po- 
tential liability,  for  tax  under  chapter  1 
which  has  accrued,  or  may  be  expected  to 
accrue,  to  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
to  which  the  election  relates. 

"(b)   Limitations  — 

"(1  )  A)MouNT  or  REFUND — The  amount  of 
any  refund  for  which  a  taxpayer  files  an 
election  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  credit 
allowable  under  section  43  with  respect  to 
social  security  taxes  payable  with  respect 
to  that  taxpayer  (or.  In  the  c.vee  of  a  Joint 
election,  social  security  taxes  payable  with 
respect  to  that  taxpayer  and  his  spouse) 
for  the  quarter  or  quarters  to  which  the 
election  relates 

"(2)  Ineligible  for  credit — No  advance 
refund  may  be  made  under  this  section  for 
any  quarter  to  a  taxpayer  who,  on  the  basis 
of  the  income  the  taxpayer  and  his  spouse 
reasonably  may  expect  to  receive  during  the 
taxable  year,   will  not  be  entitled  to  claim 


any  amount  as  a  credit  under  section  43  for 
that  year. 

"(3)  Minimum  payment. — No  payment 
may  be  made  under  this  section  in  an 
amount  less  than  $30. 

"(c)  Collkction  or  Excess  Payments. — In 
addition  to  any  other  method  of  collection 
available  to  him.  If  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  determines  that  any  part  of  any 
amount  paid  to  a  taxpayer  for  any  quarter 
under  this  section  was  in  exceas  of  the 
amount  to  which  that  taxpayer  was  entitled 
for  that  quarter,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  notify  tJiat  taxpayer  of  the  excess  pay- 
ment and  may  withhold  from  any  amounts 
which  that  taxpayer  elects  to  receive  under 
this  section  In  any  subsequent  quarter, 
amounts  totaling  not  more  than  the  amount 
of   hat  excess.". 

(2)    The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter is  amended   by  adding  at   the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  6423.  Advance    refund    of    section    43 
credit.". 

(1)  Section  6011(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  Interest  equalization  returns,  etc.  >  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  RETURN.S  of  taxpayers  RECErVlNG  AD- 
VANCE   REFUND    OF    SECTION    43    CREDIT. EVCry 

taxpayer  who  elects  to  receive  an  advance  re- 
fund of  the  credit  allowed  by  sectloii  43  (re- 
lating to  tax  credit  for  low-Income  workers 
with  families)  during  the  taxable  year  shall 
file  a  return  for  that  year,  together  with 
such  additional  Information  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  require.". 

(J )  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
develop  simple  and  expedient  application 
forms  and  procedures  for  use  by  taxpayers 
who  wish  to  receive  an  advance  refund  under 
section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  advance  refund  of  sec- 
tion 43  credit),  arrange  for  distributing  such 
forms  and  making  them  easily  available  to 
taxpayers,  and  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  sections  43  and  6428  of  such  Code.  Each 
such  application  form  shall  contain  a  warn- 
ing that  the  making  of  a  false  or  fraudulent 
statement  thereon  is  a  Federal  crime. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  from  aJiy  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Government 
or  of  any  State  or  politloal  subdivision  there- 
of such  Information  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
payer applying  for  or  receiving  benefits  tmder 
section  6428  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  advance  refund  of  sec- 
tion 43  credit),  or  his  spouse,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
section  43  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  credit  for  low-income 
workers  with  families)  and  of  section  6428 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  advance  refund 
of  section  43  credit).  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  each  a^ncy  and  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Government 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  such  Information  upon  request. 

(k)  Section  402(a)(7)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"other  income"  the  following:  "(including 
any  amounts  derived  from  application  of  the 
tax  credit  established  by  section  43  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964)". 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
(other  than  by  subsection  (f))  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1974.  The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (f)  shall  appy  with  respect  to 
wages  paid  on  or  after  the  30th  day  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  ad- 
vance refimd  payment  under  section  6438  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  be 
made  before  April  1,  1975. 

TESMINATIOK  OF  SPECIAL  TAX  TREATMENT  FOB 
DOMESTIC  INTERNATIONAL  SALES  CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Termination  of  Exemption  Pro- 
visions.— Section  901  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954   (relating  to  tax  exemption  of 
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a  DISC)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tiiereof  the  following:  "This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1973.". 

(b)  Termination  of  DlSCs.^-Sectlon  992 
(a  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  definition  of  a  DISC)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

•■(4)  Termination. — Notwithstanding  any 
otlu'r  provision  of  this  part,  no  corporation 
shal!  be  treated  as  a  DISC  or  former  DISC 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1973'." 

(C)  Distributions  by  DISCs  Terminated. — 
Section  995(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  deemed  distributions  of 
DISC  income )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

■■(3)      DiSTRIBtTIONS     UPON     TERMINATION 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  which 
was  a  DISC,  or  former  DISC,  for  a  taxable 
year  ending  after  December  31.  1972.  and 
before  January  1.  1974.  and  to  which  the 
provisions  of  paragrapli  (2)  do  not  apply  for 
the  succeeding  taxable  year,  a  shareholder 
of  the  corporation  shall  l^e  deemed  to  have 
received  (at  the  time  .=peclfled  In  subpara- 
graph (Hi  )  a  distrlbut-o;i  taxable  as  a  divi- 
dend equal  to  his  pro  rata  share  of  the  DISC 
Income  of  such  corporation  accumulated 
during  the  Immediately  preceding  consecu- 
tive taxable  years  for  which  the  corporation 
was  a  DISC. 

"(Bi  Distributions  described  in  subpara- 
(jraph  (A)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  received 
in  equal  Installments  on  the  last  day  of 
each  of  the  10  taxable  years  of  the  corpora- 
tion following  the  taxable  year  ending  be- 
fore January  1,  1974.". 

iEl'FAL    OF    PERCENTACr    DKPI_ETION    IN    CASE    OF 
FOREIGN    OIL    AND    GAS    WELLS 

Sfc.  4.  (a)  Amendment  to  Section  613. — 
Section  613id)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19.^4  (relating  to  percentage  depletion)  is 
amended  to  read  a'!  follow-s: 

■Id)  Deni.%l  of  Pkrcentagf  Depletion  in 
Ca.sf  of  Foreign  Oil  or  Gas  Well. — - 

"(1)  In  general — In  the  case  of  any  for- 
eign oil  or  cas  well,  the  allowance  for  deple- 
tion under  section  611  shall  be  computed 
without  reference  to  this  section. 

"(2  I  Foreign  oil  or  gas  well — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  t«rm  'foreign 
oil  or  gas  weir  means  anv  oil  or  gas  well 
which  Is  not  located  In  the  United  States 
or  in  a  possession  of  the  United  .States." 

(b)     Treatment    of    Intangible    Drilling 

AND    De\-ETOPMENT    EXPENSES    IN    THE    CaSE    OF 

Foreign  Oil  and  Gas  Wells — Section  263(c) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  Intangible  drilling 
and  development  costs  in  the  ca.se  of  oil  and 
gas  wells),  as  amended  by  section  102(ci  of 
this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
tho  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(3)   Foreign  oil  and  gas  wflls  — 

■■(Ai  In  general ---The  regailatlons  pre- 
scribed under  this  s\ibsectlon  shall  be  applied 
separately — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  domestic  oil  and  gas 
wells,  and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  foreign  oil  and  gas 
wells. 

'(B)  Revocation,  with  respect  to  foreign 

nil.  AND  gas  wells    of  ELECTION   TO  EXPENSE  — 

In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
whom  there  Is  In  effect  for  his  last  taxable 
year  ending  before  January  1.  1974,  an  option 
to  deduct  as  expenses  Intangible  drilling  and 
development  costs  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas 
wells— 

"(1)  such  option  shall  continue  to  apply  to 
domestic  oil  and  gas  wells,  but 

"(II)  the  taxpayer  may  revoke  such  option 
with  respect  to  foreign  oil  and  gas  wells, 
effective  for  his  first  or  second  taxable  year 
ending  after  December  31.  1973.  and  for  all 
taxable  years  thereafter 

Any  revocation  referred  to  In  clause  (11)  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  made  before 
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the  expiration  of  the  time  for  filing  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  any  overpayment  of  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  with  respect  to  such 
first  taxable  year  or  such  second  taxable  year, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Any  such  revocation  may 
be  revoked  at  any  time  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, but  after  the  expiration  of  such  time 
may  not  be  revoked 

"(C)  DEFiNmoNS — For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph — 

"(i)  The  term  'domestic  oil  and  gas  wells' 
means  oil  and  gas  wells  located  in  the  United 
States  or  a  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(11)  The  term  "foreign  oil  and  ga.'?  wells' 
means  oil  and  gas  wells  other  than  domestic 
oil  and  gas  wells  " 

(C)  Effecthe  Date. —The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31.  1973. 

limitation  on  FOREIGN  TAXES  ATTRIBLTABLE  TO 
FOREIGN  OIL  AND  GAS  EXTRACTION  INCOME: 
SEPARATE  COMPUT.'illON  OF  FOREIGN  TAX 
CREDIT  FOR  OIL  AND  GAS  RELATED  INCOME 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  General. — Subfmrt  A  of  part 
III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Cixle  of  1954  (relating  to  for- 
eign tax  credit)  is  amended  by  addln^:  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  997.  Special  rules  in  case  of  foreign 
oil  and  gas  income 

"(a I  Reduction  in  Amount  .Allowed  as 
Foreign  Tax  Under  Section  901 — In  apply- 
ing section  901.  the  amount  of  any  Income, 
war  profits,  .and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  (or  deemed  to  have  been  paid)  dur- 
ing the  ta.xable  year  with  respect  to  foreign 
oil  and  gas  extraction  income  which  would 
(but  for  this  sub.sectlon)  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  purposes  of  section  901  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
amount  of  such  taxes  exceeds  the  product 
of — 

"( 1 )  the  amount  of  the  foreign  oil  and  gas 
extraction  income  for  the  taxable  year, 
multiplied  by 

"(2)  the  percentage  which  Is  110  percent 
of  the  sum  of  the  normal  tax  rate  and  the 
surtax  rate  for  the  taxable  vear  specified  in 
section  il. 

"(b)  Application  or  Section  904  Limita- 
tion — The  provisions  of  section  904  sha::  be 
applied  separately  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  foreign  oil  related  Income,  and 

"(2)  other  taxable  Income. 
With  respect  to  foreign  oil  related  income, 
the  overall  limitation  provided  by  section 
904(a)(2)  shall  apply  and  the  per  country 
limitation  provided  by  section  904(a)  (1) 
shall  not  apply. 

" )  c )  Foreign  Income  Definitions  and  Spe- 
cial Rules.— For  piu-poses  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  in- 
come.— The  term  'foreign  oU  and  gas  ex- 
traction Income'  means  the  taxable  income 
derived  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  from— 

"(A)  the  extraction  (bv  the  taxpaver  or 
any  other  person)  of  minerals  from  oHor  gas 
wells,  or 

"(B)  the  sale  or  exchange  of  assets  used 
In  the  trade  or  business  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(2)  Foreign  oil  related  income. — The 
term  'foreign  oil  related  Income'  means  the 
taxable  income  derived  from  sources  outside 
the  United  Stat.es  and  Its  possessions  from 

"(A)  the  extraction  (by  the  taxpayer  or 
any  other  person)  of  minerals  from  oil  or 
gas  wells. 

"(B)  the  processing  of  such  minerals  Into 
their  primary  products. 

"(C)  the  transportation  of  such  minerals 
or  primary  products. 

"(D)  the  distribution  or  sale  of  such  min- 
erals or  primary  products,  or 

"(E)  the  sale  or  exchange  of  assets  used 
In  the  trade  or  business  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (B).  (C).or  (D). 


"(3)  Dividends,  partnership  distributions, 
etc. — The  term  'foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction 
income'  and  the  term  'foreign  oil  related  in- 
come' include — 

"(A)  dividends  from  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion in  respect  of  which  taxes  are  deemed 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  under  section  902. 

"(B)  amounts  with  respect  to  which  taxes 
are  deemed  paid  under  section  960(a),  and 
"(C)  the  taxpayer's  dlstribtitive  share  of 
the  income  of  partnerships, 
to  the  extent  such  dividends,  amounts,  or 
distributive  share  Is  attributable  to  foreign 
oil  and  gas  extraction  Income,  or  to  foreign 
oil  related  income,  as  the  case  may  be 

"(4)  Certain  losses, — If  for  any  foreign 
cotmtry  for  any  taxable  year  the  taxpayer 
would  have  a  net  operating  loss  Lf  only  items 
from  sources  within  such  country  (includ- 
ing deductions  properly  apportioned  or  al- 
located thereto)  which  relate  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  minerals  from  oil  or  gas  wells  were 
taken  Into  account,  such  items — 

"(A)  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
computing  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction  in- 
come for  such  year,  but 

"(B)  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  com- 
puting foreign  oil  related  income  for  such 
year. 

"(d)  Disregard  of  Certain  Posted  Prices, 
E>TC. — For  purposes  of  this  chapter.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  taxable  income  in 
the  case  of  foreign  oil  and  gas  extraction 
Income.  If  the  oil  or  gas  Is  disposed  of.  or  Is 
acquired  other  than  from  the  government 
of  a  foreign  country,  at  a  posted  price  (or 
other  pricing  arrangement)  which  differs 
from  the  fair  market  value  for  such  oil  or 
ga*^.  such  fair  market  value  shall  be  used  in 
lieu  of  such  posted  price  (or  other  pricing 
arrangement  * . 

"(e)  Transitional  Rules. — 

"(1)    TAX.ABIE  years  ENDTNC  after  DECEMBER 

31,  1973. — In  applying  subsection  (d)  and 
(e)  of  section  904  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  which  may  be  carried  over 
from  a  taxp.ble  year  ending  before  January  1. 

1974,  to  any  taxable  year  ending  after  De- 
cember 31.  1973 — 

"(A)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  in  effect  for  such 
prior  taxable  year  and  for  all  taxable  years 
thereafter,  and 

"(B)  the  carryover  from  such  prior  year 
shall  be  divided  i  effective  as  of  the  first  day 
of  the  first  taxable  year  ending  after  De- 
cember 31.  1973)  into — 

"  (1 1  a  foreign  oil  related  carryover,  and 

"(11)  another  carryover, 
on  the  basis  of  the  proportioiiate  share  of 
the  foreign  oil  related  Income,  or  the  other 
taxable  Income,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  the 
total  taxable  Income  taken  into  account  In 
computing   the   amount   of   .-^uch    carryover, 

"(2)  Taxable  tears  ending  after  December 
31.  1974, — In  applying  subsections  (di  and 
(ei  of  section  &()4  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  which  may  be  carried  over 
from  a  taxable  year  ending  before  January  i. 

1975.  to  any  taxable  year  ending  aft-er  De- 
cember 31.  1974,  If  the  per  country  limita- 
tion provided  by  section  904(a)(1)  applied 
to  such  prior  taxable  year  and  to  the  tax- 
payer's last  taxable  year  ending  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1975.  ther.  In  the  case  of  any  foreign 
oil  related  carryover — 

"(A)  the  first  sentence  of  section  904(e) 
I  2  I  shall  not  apply,  but 

"(B)  such  amount  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  could  have  been  used  In  such 
succeeding  taxable  year  if  the  per-cou:.try 
limitation  continued  to  apply 

"(fi    Recapture   of  Foreign   Oil   Related 

Loss  — 

•■(1)  General  rule — For  purposes  of  this 
subpart,  in  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  w-ho 
sustains  a  foreign  oil  related  loss  for  any 
taxable  year — 

"(A)  that  portion  of  the  foreign  ol!  re- 
lated Income  for  each  succeeding  t-axable 
year  which   is  equal   to   the  lesser  of — 
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"(1)  the  amount  of  such  loss  (to  the  ex- 
tent not  used  under  this  paragraph  in  prior 
years),  or 

"(U)  50  percent  of  the  foreign  oil  related 
Income  for  such  succeeding  taxable  year, 
shall  be  treated  as  Income  from  sources 
within  the  United  States  (and  not  as  income 
from  sources  without  the  United  States), 
and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profits  tjixes  paid  or  ac- 
crued (or  deemed  to  have  been  paldi  to  a 
foreign  country  for  such  succeeding  taxable 
year  with  respect  to  foreign  oil  related  In- 
come shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  total 
amount  of  such  foreign  taxes  as  the  amount 
treated  as  Income  from  sources  within  the 
United  States  under  subparagraph  (Ai  bears 
to  the  total  foreign  oil  related  Income  for 
such  succeeding  taxable  year. 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  amount 
of  any  foreign  taxes  for  which  credit  Is  de- 
nied under  subparagraph  (B)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  for  any  taxable  year.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  foreign  oil  related  Income 
shall  be  determined  without  regard  to  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  Foreign  oil  related  loss  defined. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
•foreign  oil  related  loss'  means  the  amount 
by  which  the  gross  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  from  sources  without  the  United  States 
and  Its  possessions  (whether  or  not  the  tax- 
payer chooses  the  benefits  of  this  .subpart 
for  such  taxable  year)  taken  Into  account 
in  determining  the  foreign  oil  related  Income 
for  such  year  Is  exceeded  bv  the  sum  of 
the  deductions  properly  apportioned  or  al- 
located thereto,  except  that  there  shall  not 
be    taken   Into   account — 

'■(A)  any  net  operating  loss  deduction 
allowable  for  such  year  under  section  172(a) 
or  any  capital  loss  carrybacks  and  carryovers 
to  such  year  under  section  1212.  and 

"i  B)  any — 

"(1)  foreign  expropriation  loss  for  such 
year,  as  defined  in  section   172(k((l).  or 

■■(11)  loss  for  such  year  which  arises  from 
fire,  storm,  shipwreck,  or  other  casualty  or 
from  theft. 

to  the  extent  such  loss  Is  not  compensated 
for  by  insurance  or  otherwise. 

"(3)    DEriNITIONS. — 

■■(A)  In  General —For  purposes  of  this 
chapter.  If  property  used  In  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness described  in  subparagraph  (A).  (B), 
(C).  or  (D)  of  subsection  (c)  (2)  Is  disposed 
of  during  any  taxableyear — 

■■(1)  the  taxpayer  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter  (other  than 
paragraph  i  n  )  shall  be  deemed  to  have  re- 
ceived and  recognized  foreign  oil  related  In- 
come In  the  taxable  year  of  the  disposition, 
by  reason  of  stich  disposition,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  lesser  of  the  excess  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  property  over  the  tax- 
payers  adjusted  basis  in  such  property  or 
the  remaining  amount  of  the  foreign  oU 
related  losses  which  were  not  used  under 
paragraph  (  1 )  for  such  taxable  year  or  any 
prior  taxable  year,  and 

■'(11)  paragraph  di  shall  be  applied  with 
respect  to  such  income  by  substituting  '100 
p>ercenf  for  '50  percenf. 

"  ( B  (  DisposmoN  DEFINED  — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  ■disposition'  In- 
cludes a  sale,  exchange,  distribution,  or  gift 
of  property,  whether  or  not  gain  or  loss  Is 
recognized  on  the  transfer. 

"(C)  Exceptions.— Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (Bi,  the  term  disposition'  does 
not  include — 

"(1)  a  dl-iposltlon  of  property  which  Is  not 
a  material  fact^jr  m  the  realization  of  In- 
come by  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(II)  a  dl8p>08ltlon  of  property  to  a  domes- 
tic coporatlon  In  a  distribution  or  transfer 
described  In  section  381 1 a) 


igl  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpo- 
rations Which  .\re  Members  or  an  Affili- 
ated OROfp  -  If  a  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporation  is  a  member  of  an  affiliated 
group  for  the  taxable  year,  then  In  applying 
.section  901,  the  amount  of  any  Income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  ac- 
crued (or  deemed  to  have  been  paid)  during 
the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  foreign  oil 
and  gas  extraction  Income  which  would  (but 
for  this  section  and  section  1503(b)  )  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
901   shall  be  reduced  by  the  greater  of  — 

"(1)  the  reduction  with  respect  to  such 
t-axea  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or 

'I  2)  the  reduction  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1503(b)  by  applying  .section  1503(b) 
.separately  with  respect  to  such  taxes,  but 
not  by  both  such  reductions." 

lb)  Carrybacks  From  1977,  1978,  or  1979  op 
Foreign  Taxes  Attribttable  to  Foreign  Oil 
Rei,ated  Income — If  the  taxpayer  has  a 
carryback  of  foreign  taxes  attributable  to 
foreign  oil  related  Income  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  907(c)  (2)  of  thp  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954)  paid  or  accrued  for  a 
taxable  year  ending  In  1977,  1978.  or  1979. 
then  In  applying  section  904id)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  such  carryback 
(in  lieu  of  being  a  2-year  carryback)  shall 
be— 

( 1 )  If  the  carryback  arises  in  a  taxable  year 
ending  in  1977,  a  3-year  carryback,  or 

i2i  if  the  carryback  arises  In  a  taxable 
year  ending  In  1978  or  1979,  a  4-year  carry- 
back. 

(C)    Technical   Amendments  — 

(1)  Section  901(e)(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  foreign 
»axes  on  mineral  income  i  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "extraction  of  minerals^'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  extraction  of 
minerals  (other  than  minerals  extracted  from 
oil  or  gas  wells)  ■'. 

(2)  Section  963(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  effective  foreign  tax  rate  for  purposes  of 
subpart  F)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

■For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Income, 
war  profits,  or  excess  profits  taxes  paid  or 
accrued  to  any  foreign  country  by  any  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  or  corporations 
shall  be  reduced  as  provided  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (f)  of  section  907 " 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A 
of  part  III  of  subchapter  N  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

Sec.  907.  Special  rules  in  case  of  foreign  oil 

and  gas  Income  " 

(d)      Ejtective     Date — The     amendments 

made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 

years  ending  after  December  31.  1973;  except 

that — 

(1  I  the  second  sentence  of  section  907(b) 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1974,  and 

(2)  the  provisions  of  section  907(f)  shall 
apply  to  losses  sustained  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1974 

phaseout  or  percentage  depletion  tor 
domestic  oil  and  gas  production 
Sec.  6.  (a)   Adjustment  of  Rates  — 
(1)    Amendment  of  subchapter  I —Part  I 
of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954    (relating   to   natural 
resources)     is    amended    by    inserting    after 
section  613  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  613A,  PHASEOtiT  of  percentage  deple- 
tion   for    domiestic    oil    and 

GAS  production. 

"fa)  Reduction  in  22  Percent  Rate, — 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section. 
In  the  case  of  domestic  oU  and  gas  wells  the 
percentage  referred  to  In  section  613(a)  shall 
be  (In  lieu  of  the  22  percent  specified  In 
section  613(b)(1))  the  percentage  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  following 
table-  ^ 


"In  the  case  of  gross  income  from  the 
property  for  the  following  calendar 
years: 

The 

percentage 

shall  be 

1974    _  8 

1975  and  thereafter o 

"(b)    3.000  Barrel-a-Day  Exemption. 

"(1)  In  general  -  If  the  taxpayer  elects 
the  application  of  this  subsection  for  the  tax- 
able year,  then  with  respect  to  so  much  of 
his  average  dally  production  of  dome,stic 
crude  oU  as  does  not  exceed  3,000  barrels  the 
percentage  referred  to  in  section  6I3(a,  shall 
be  15  percent  in  the  case  of  gross  income 
from  the  property  before  January  1,  1979 

"(2)  Average  daily  production. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (  1  ) ,  the  taxpayer's  average 
dally  production  of  dome.stlc  crude  oil  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  his  aggregate  pro- 
duction of  domestic  crude  ell  during  the  tax- 
able year  by  the  number  of  oajs  In  such  tax- 
able year 

■'(3)  Barrels  within  exemption  to  be  de- 
termined ON  A  proportionate  basis  —If  the 
taxpayers  average  dally  production  of  do- 
me.stic  crude  oil  exceeds  3,000  barrels,  the  bar- 
rels to  which  paragraph  di  applies  shall  be 
determined  by  taking  from  the  production 
of  each  property  a  number  of  barrels  which 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  taxpayer  for  such  year  from 
such  property  as  ,3,000  barrels  bears  to  the 
aggregate  number  of  barrels  representing  the 
average  dally  production  of  domestic  crude 
oil  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Businesses  under  common  control- 
members  OF  THE  SAME   FAMILY  — 

"(A)  Component  members  of  controlled 
group  treated  as  one  taxpayer. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  same  controlled  group  of  cor- 
porations shall   be   treated   as  one  taxpayer, 

■■(B)  Aggregation  of  business  entities 
under  common  control— If  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  beneficial  Interest  In  two  or 
more  corporations,  partnerships,  trusts,  es- 
tates, or  other  entitles  is  owned  by  the  same 
or  related  persons  (taking  Into  account  only 
persons  who  own  at  least  5  percent  of  such 
beneficial  Interest),  the  3,000  barrel  per  day 
exemption  provided  by  this  subsection  shaU 
be  allocated  among  all  such  entlUes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  respective  production  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion by  such  entitles. 

■■(C)  Allocation  among  members  of  the 
S.AME  FAMILY— In  the  case  of  individuals  who 
are  members  of  the  same  family,  the  3.000 
barrel  per  day  exemption  provided  bv  this 
subsection  shall  be  allocated  among'  such 
Individuals  In  proportion  to  the  respective 
production  of  domestic  crude  oil  during  the 
period  In  question  by  such  individuals. 

"(D)      DEFINmON    AND    SPECLAL    RULES— Fy)r 

purposes  of  this  paragraph — 

'■(1)  the  term  'controlled  group  of  corpo- 
rations' has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term 
by  section  1563(a).  except  that  section  1563 
(b)  (2)  shall  not  apply  and  except  that  'more 
than  50  percenf  shall  be  substituted  for  'at 
least  80  percent'  each  place  It  appears  in 
section  1563   (a). 

"(11)  a  person  Is  a  related  person  to  an- 
other person  If  such  persons  are  members  of 
the  same  controlled  group  of  corporations  or 
If  the  relationship  between  such  persons 
would  result  In  a  disallowance  of  losses  under 
section  267  or  707(b),  except  that  for  this 
purpose  the  family  of  an  Individual  Includes 
only  his  spouse  and  minor  chUdren,  and 

"(111)  the  family  of  an  Individual  Includes 
only  his  spouse  and  minor  children, 

"(c)  Stripper  Well  Exemption. — In  the 
case  of  any  well  located  in  the  United  States 
or  In  a  possession  of  the  United  States  which 
Is  a  stripper  well  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(h)(4))  for  any  calendar  month  ending  be- 
fore January  1,  1979,  if  the  taxpayer  elects 
the   application   of   this  subsectlou  for  th« 
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taxable  year,  then  with  respect  to  the  gross 
income  for  such  month  from  crude  oil  pro- 
duced from  such  well  the  percentage  referred 
to  In  section  613(a)  shall  be  15  percent. 

•■(d)  Election, — The  taxpayer  may  elect 
for  any  taxable  year  to  have  subsection  (b) 
or  subsection  (c)  (but  not  both)  apply.  Any 
such  election  may  be  made  on  the  taxpeyer^s 
return  for  the  taxable  year.  Any  such  elec- 
tion may  be  made  or  changed  at  any  time 
thereafter  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  filling  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  an 
overpayment  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(e)  Exemption  for  Regulated  Natural 
Gas  and  Natural  Gas  Solo  Under  Fixed  Con- 
tract.— 

"(1)    In  general. — 

■•(A)  Regulated  natural  gas. — Except  as 
provided  in  i>aragraph  (2i.  In  the  case  of 
regulated  natural  gas,  the  percentage  referred 
to  In  section  613(a)  shall  be  22  percent  and 
the  provisions  of  this  section  (other  than 
this  subsection)    shall   not  apply. 

■■(B)  Natural  gas  sold  under  fixed  con- 
tract.— In  the  case  of  natural  gas  sold  under 
a  fixed  contract,  the  percentage  referred  to 
in  section  613(a)  shall  be  22  percent  and  the 
provisions  of  this  section  (other  than  this 
subsection)  shall  not  apply, 

'  1 2 )  Termination  of  regulated  natural 
CAS  exemption. — In  the  case  of  regulated 
natural  gas,  if  the  summary  of  prices  pub- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  for  any 
calendar  year  shows — 

•  (A)  an  average  price  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  regulated  natural  gas  which  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 

■■(B)  one-sixth  of  the  average  price  per 
barrel  of  domestic  crude  oil  not  subject  to 
Federal  price  control, 

then  the  allowance  for  depletion  shall  be 
computed  for  all  periods  after  December  31  of 
such  calendar  year  without  reference  to  par- 
agraph (1)  (A)". 

'■(3)    Compilation   of   data   with   respect 

TO  PRICES  OF  regulated  NATURAL  GAS  AND  DO- 
MESTIC CRUDE  OIL. — For  each  calendar  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1974,  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  compile  data  es- 
tablishing— 

(A)  the  average  sales  price  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  regulated  natural  gas  sold  during 
such  year,  and 

■■(B)  the  average  sales  price  per  barrel  of 
domestic  crude  oil  not  subject  to  Federal 
price  control  which  Is  sold  during  such  year. 
Within  90  days  after  the  close  of  any  such 
calendar  year,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  publish  a  summary  of  such  data  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Any  such  summary  so  pub- 
lished shall  be  final  and  conclusive, 

■'(4)  Authorization  to  compile  data. — 
'■(A)  Data  from  executive  agencies. — In 
compiling  the  data  required  under  paragraph 
(3),  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  Is  author- 
ized to  receive  directly  from  smy  other  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  statistics  necessary 
for  the  compilation  of  such  data.  Such  other 
executive  dep>artment  or  agency  shall  furnish 
any  such  requested  Information  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

■'(B)     PrmCHASERS    and    sellers    to   rURNISH 

INFORMATION. — If  no  Other  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  Is  able 
to  furnish  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  the 
Information  and  statistics  from  which  the 
data  required  under  paragraph  (3)  can  be 
compiled,  the  Secretary'  or  his  delegate  may 
by  regulation  require  purchasers  and  sellers 
of  domestic  crude  oil  and  regulated  natural 
gas  to  make  such  reports  of  sales,  volumes, 
prices,  and  related  Information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  compile  the  data  required  un- 
der paragraph  ( 3 ) , 

"(f)  Geothermal  Enebct, — In  the  case  of 
any  geothermal  deposit  which  Is  determined 
to  be  referred  to  in  section  613(b)(1)(A), 
the  percentage  referred  to  In  section  613(a) 
shall  be  23  percent  and  the  provisions  of  this 


section  (Other  than  this  subsection)  shall 
not  apply. 

"(g)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Crude  oil —The  term  'crude  oil'  in- 
cludes a  natural  gas  liquid  recovered  from  a 
gas  well  In  lease  separators  or  field  facilities. 

"(2)  Natural  gas — The  term  'natural  gas' 
means  any  product  (other  than  crtide  oU ) 
of  an  oil  or  gas  well  If  a  deduction  or  de- 
pletion Is  allowable  under  section  611  with 
respect  to  such  product. 

"(3)  Domestic — The  term  'domestic'  re- 
fers to  production  from  an  oil  or  gas  well 
located  in  the  United  States  or  in  a  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  Stripper  wtll. — A  well  shall  be 
treated  as  a  stripper  well  for  any  calendar 
month  for  which  its  production  of  crude  oil 
averaged  10  barrels  or  less  per  day. 

■■(5)  Barrel. — The  term  ■barrel'  means  42 
United  States  gallons. 

"(6)  Regulated  natltial  gas. — The  term 
■regulated  natural  gas'  means  natural  gas 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  with  respect  to  the  sale 
or  transportation  of  which  an  order  or  cer- 
tificate of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Is 
in  effect  (or  a  proceeding  for  the  issuance  of 
such  an  order  or  certificate  has  been  instl- 
ttited),  if  price  is  taken  Into  account  directly 
or  Indirectly  in  the  issuance  of  such  order 
or  certificate. 

"(7)  Natural  gas  sold  under  a  fixed  con- 
tract.— The  term  natural  gas  sold  under  a 
fixed  contract'  means  domestic  natural  gas 
sold  by  the  producer  under  a  contract,  in 
effect  on  April  10.  1974,  and  all  times  there- 
after before  such  sale,  under  which  the  price 
for  such  gas  cannot  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
to  any  extent  the  increase  in  liability  of  the 
seller  for  tax  under  this  chapter  by  reason 
of  the  phaseout  of  percentage  depletion  un- 
der this  section." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  1  ;s  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  613 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec,  613A.  Phaseout  of  percentage  deple- 
tion for  domestic  oil  and  gas 
production." 

(b)  Effective  Dates. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1975,  and  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  such  date. 

INCREASE    IN    MINIMUM    TAX    FOR    TAX 
PREFERENCES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  56(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Imposition 
of  tax)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  figure  •'$30,000  "  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$10,000."  and 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  the  sum  of  the  tax  carry  overs  to  the 
taxable  year,". 

(b)(1)  Section  56(b)(1)(B)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$30,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$10,000  ". 

(2)  Section  56(c)  (2)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$30,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$10,000". 

(3)  Section  58  of  such  Code  relating  to 
rules  for  application  of  this  part.  Is  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  "$30,000"  each  place  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$10,000":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "$15,000"  In  subsection 
(a)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$5,000", 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1973, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  F'lnance  here,  because  I  kno'w 
the  committee  Is  now  looking  Into  tax 
proposals.  I  do  believe  It  Is  Important, 


as  has  been  said  in  other  debates,  that 
any  of  our  amendments  and  proposals 
get  in  on  time  so  that  there  can  be 
thoughtful  discussion  and  thoughtful 
study  of  what  ■we  recommend. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  what  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  will  do  when 
we  return  aft«r  November  12. 

Mr.  LONG,  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY   Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
sider changing  the  title  of  that  bill  to 
the  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1975?  The  House 
is  about  to  send  us  a  lax  reform  bill  of 
almost  800  pages  the  way  it  is  now.  There 
is  merit  and  substance  to  practically 
everj-thing  that  is  in  that  bill.  By  the 
time  we  get  through  with  a  trade  bill,  a 
tax  reform  bill,  a  health  bill — I  hope 
we  will  act  on  the  health  bill  this  year — 
I  j^dst  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  be 
within  our  power  to  do  justice  to  this 
tax  equity  law  this  year. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  give  us  a  few 
months  next  year  to  work  on  this. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  kind  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  friend  from  Loui- 
siana. He  is  distinguished,  he  is  my 
friend,  and  he  is  a  great  Senator. 

This  bill.  I  am  happy  to  tell  him,  is  only 
33  pages  long,  so  it  will  not  cons-ame  the 
same  amount  of  time.  It  is  limited  to  a 
few  provisions. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  on  legislative 
matters  one  does  not  always  get  all  he 
wants.  I  did  not  thmk  it  would  be  proper, 
in  light  of  the  complexity  of  tax  law. 
however,  to  advance  an  amendment  here 
without  having  at  least  had  some  chance 
for  it  to  be  looked  over  by  the  staff  and 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  made  proposals  on 
taxes.  I  disagree  with  some  of  these 
profxjsals,  I  have  outlined  those  dis- 
agreements. I  do  beheve  the  need  is  here, 
now,  for  tax  reform  and  for  tax  relief  for 
some  low-  and  middle-income  groups 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Orders  numbered  1184.  1187.  1206. 
1207.  and  1210. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  ATTACK  ON 
ARTHRITIS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  I S.  2854  -  to  amend  the  Pubhc  Health 
Ser\'ice  Act  to  expand  the  authority  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases  m 
order  to  advance  a  national  attack  on 
arthritis,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  with  amendments  on  page  4  in 
line  15,  strike  out  "after  section  434"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  end 
thereof". 

On  page  4,  in  line  18.  strike  out  "435" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "437". 
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On  page  5.  in  line  21.  strike  out  "eye»," 
and  insert  "eyes;". 

On  page  7,  in  line  4,  after  "bioengi- 
neers,"  insert  "primary  care  physicians.". 

On  page  7,  in  line  14.  strike  out 
••arthritis;"  and  insert: 

Arthritis.  Including  periodic  public  infor- 
mation programs  on  the  most  current  de- 
velopments in  diagnostic  and  treatment  pro- 
cedures with  a  view  to  discouraging  the  pro- 
motion and  utUlzatlon  of  unapproved  and 
ineffective  diagnostic,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  methods  and  unapproved 
and  Ineffective  therapeutic  drugs  and  de- 
vices. 

On  page  7.  in  line  22.  after  "severity", 
insert  "and  rehabilitative  responsive- 
ness". 

On  page  8.  in  line  19.  strike  out  "six- 
teen" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "seven- 
teen". 

On  page  8.  in  line  19.  strike  out  "436" 
and  insert  "438". 

On  page  8.  In  line  19.  after  the  comma, 
insert  "the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  General  Medical  Sciences  or 
his  designee." 

On  page  9.  in  line  2.  strike  out  "rheu- 
matalogi.sts;"  and  insert  "rheumatolo- 
gists  and  one  is  an  othopedic  .surgeon;". 

On  page  11.  in  line  16,  strike  out 
"1974"  and  insert  "1975". 

On  page  11.  in  line  16.  strike  out 
"1975"  and  insert  "1976". 

On  page  11.  in  line  21.  strike  out  "436" 
and  in.sett  "438".  " 

On  page  12.  beginning  with  line  16. 
insert: 

"(c)  In  order  to  improve  coordination  of 
all  activities  In  thr  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  relating  to  arthritis. 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  Intradep.-irt- 
mental  ArthrltLs  Coordinating  Committee  to 
be  composed  of  representatives  who  can 
make  policy  commitments  for  each  of  the  ad- 
ministrations, agencies,  and  divisions  with- 
in the  Department  Involved  In  research  (in- 
cluding approval  of  drugs  and  devices) . 
health  services,  or  rehabilitation  programs 
affecting  arthritis,  the  committee  will  be 
chaired  by  the  Associate  Director  and  will 
prepare  a  report,  as  soon  (but  not  later  than 
sLxty  days)  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
as  possible,  for  the  Secretary  detailing  the 
work  of  the  committee  In  seeking  to  improve 
coordination  of  departmental  activities  relat- 
ing to  arthritis  during  the  preoedlnt;  fiscal 
year. 

On  page  13.  in  line  7.  strike  out  "'c> 
(1)"  and  insert  "'d>  a)". 

On  page  14.  in  line  3.  strike  out  "437" 
and  insert  ■■439A". 

On  page  14.  in  line  3.  strike  out  "In- 
stitute" and  insert  "In.stitute," 

On  page  14.  at  the  end  of  line  11. 
strike  out  "diagnostic  and  treatment". 

On  page  14,  in  line  12,  strike  out  "for 
arthritis". 

On  page  15.  in  line  6.  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  15.  in  line  9.  strike  out  'rec- 
ordkeeping "  and  insert: 

Recordkeeping;  and 

"(61  program."?  (A)  to  educate  the  general 
public  and  persons  suffering  from  arthritis, 
which  shall  l.nclude  the  dl.ssemlnatlon  of  In- 
formation on  the  Importance  of  earlv  de- 
tection and  recognition  of  signs  and  symp- 
toms and  of  seeking  prompt  foliowup  treat- 
ment, on  the  importance  of  self-dlscipUne 
and  on  compliance  with  medical  directives. 
and  (B)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and 
utilization  of  unapproved  and  ineffective 
diagnostic,  prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 


trol methods  and  unapproved  and  ineffective 
therapeutic  drugs  and  devices 

On  page  16.  bcginxilng  witli  line  6. 
Insert ; 

ie)(l)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  shaU  establish  the 
Arthritis  Screening;  and  Detection  Data  Bank 
for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis,  retrieval, 
and  dl,ss<>minatlon  of  all  data  useful  in 
screening,  prevention,  control,  and  early  de- 
tection for  patient  populations  and  asymp- 
toniHiic  and  symptomatic  types  of  arthritis, 
m  liidlng.  v.-here  po.s.sible,  data  Involving  gen- 
eral populations  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
detection  of  individuals  with  a  risk  of  de- 
veloping arthritis 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  stand- 
ardization of  patient  data  and  recordkeep- 
ing for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis,  re- 
trieval, and  dls-semlnatlon  of  such  data  In 
cotiperatlon  with  the  centers  and  programs 
established  or  supported  under  section  439B 
and  this  section  and  with  other  persons  en- 
gaged in  arthritis  programs. 

On  page  16.  in  line  23.  strike  out  "438" 
and  insert  "439B". 

On  page  17.  in  line  13.  after  "detec- 
tion," insert  "treatment,". 

On  page  17.  in  line  15,  strike  out  "437" 
and  in.sert  "439A". 

On  page  18.  beginning  with  line  12. 
insert: 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall. 
insofar  as  practicable,  provide  for  an  equi- 
table geographlcU  distribution  of  centers  de- 
veloped under  this  section  with  appropriate 
attention  to  the  need  for  centers  having  the 
capability  of  conducting  research,  training, 
treatment,  a.id  rehabilitation  programs  espe- 
cially suited  to  meeting  the  needs  of  children 
affected  by  arthrltu. 

On  page  18.  in  line  19.  strike  out  "  i  d »  " 
and  insert  "<e) ". 

On  page  19.  in  line  2,  strike  out  "439" 
and  insert  "439C",  .so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Arthritis  Act", 

FINDINGS      AND      DECLARATION      OF     PtJRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  arthritis  and  related  musculoskeletal 
and  other  related  diseases  represent  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  widespread  health  prob- 
lems In  the  United  States  In  that  they  afflict 
more  than  twenty  million  Americans: 

(2)  arthritis  is  the  greatest  single  cause  of 
chronic  pain  and  disability: 

(3)  the  complications  of  arthritis  lead  to 
m.^iny  other  serious  health  problems; 

(4)  uncontrolled  arthritis  significantly  de- 
creases the  quality  of  life  and  has  a  major 
negative  economic,  social,  and  psychological 
impact  on  the  families  of  Its  victims  and 
society  generally. 

(5)  the  .severity  of  arthritis  In  children  and 
most  adole.scents  Is  greater  than  In  adults 
and  this  involves  greater  problems  in  the 
management  of  the  dlsea.se: 

(6)  athletic  and  other  types  of  joint  In- 
juries can  lead  to  arthritis; 

(7)  the  annual  cost  to  the  national  econ- 
omy In  1970  due  to  arthritis.  In  medical  care 
bills  and  Icwt  wages,  was  $9.20O,(X)O.0OO; 

(8)  the  workdays  lost  due  to  disability 
cau.sed  by  arthritis  totaled  over  14.500,000 
In  1970; 

(9)  although  today's  currently  available 
therapy  and  surgical  techniques  for  Improv- 
ing the  functional  state  of  millions  of  ar- 
thrltlcs  are  significantly  more  effective  than 
those  of  a  decade  ago,  they  remain  stopgap 
meaaures  which  neither  prevent  nor  cure  the 


disease:  and  therefore  the  attainment  of 
better  methods  of  dlagnwls  and  treatment 
of  arthritis  through  research  and  through 
education  of  health  professionals  and  allied 
health  professionals  deserves  the  highest  na- 
tional priority; 

(10)  there  are  Inadequate  numbers  of 
medical  facilities  and  of  properly  trained 
personnel  to  provide  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation for  person.s  siifferine  from  arthritis 
and  Inadecjuate  numbers  of  properly  trained 
personnel  to  train  other  health  personiiel  in- 
terested In  pursuing  either  a  resoiirch  or 
clinical  career  in  rheumatolngy; 

(11)  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
•Should  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  human,  social,  and  economic  im- 
pact of  arthritis  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  seek  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  to  pre- 
vent or  lessen  di.'^abliuy  resulting  from  ar- 
thritis; and 

(12)  there  Ls  great  potential  for  making 
major  advances  against  arthritis  In  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  .Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and 
Digestive  Diseases,  in  concert  with  other  In- 
stitutes of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  public  and  private  organizations  capable 
of  necessary  research  and  public  education 
in  arthritis. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  .Act 
to  expand  the  authority  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis.  Metabolism,  and  Dl'.-es- 
tlve  Diseases  in  order  to  advance  a  national 
attack  on  arthritis. 

NATIONAL    ARTHRITIS    PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  addint;  at 
the  end  thereof  the  lOllowlng  new  sections: 

"NATIONAL    TASK    FORCE    ON    ARTHRITIS 

"Sec.  437.  (a)  The  Secretary,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  shall  establish  a  National  Task 
Force  on  Arthritis  (hereinafter  In  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  'Task  Force')  to  formulate 
a  long-range  plan  (hereinafter  in  this  part 
referred  to  ai  the  'Arthritis  Plan")  to  combat 
arthrltLs  and  related  musculoskeletal  and 
other  related  diseases  (hereinafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  arthritis').  The  Arthritis 
Plan  shall  Include  recommendations  for  the 
UtUlzatlon  and  organ i-'at Ion  of  national  re- 
sources for  the  campaign  against  arthritis, 
and  a  program  for  the  National  Insti'ute  of 
Arthritis,  Metaloblsm.  and  Digestive  Diseases 
(hereinafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'Institute')  as  a  major  participant  in  the 
campaign  against  arthritis 

"(b)  The  Arthritis  Plan  developed  by  the 
Task  Force  shall  provide  for — ■ 

"(1)  programs  for  Investigation  Into  the 
epidemiology,  etiology,  and  prevention  and 
control  of  arthritis.  Including  Investigation 
into  the  so'^ial.  environmental,  behavioral, 
nutritional,  biological,  and  genetic  determi- 
nants and  Infiuences  Involved  In  the  epi- 
demiology, etiology,  prevention,  and  control 
of  arthritis, 

■|2)  stvidles  and  research  Into  the  basic 
biological  processes  and  mechanisms  Involved 
In  the  underlying  normal  and  abnormal  phe- 
nomena associated  with  artliritis.  including, 
but  not  Umltef"  to.  abnormalities  of  the  Im- 
mune, mu.sculoskeletal.  cardiovascvilar,  and 
nervous  systems,  the  skin,  the  gastrointesti- 
nal tract,  the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  and  the 
eyes: 

"(31  research  Into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques.  Including 
siirglcal  procedures  and  drugs,  used  In,  and 
approaches  to.  the  diagnosis,  early  detection, 
treatment,  prevention,  and  control  of 
arthritis; 

"(4)  establishment  of  programs  that  will 
focus  and  apply  scientific  and  technological 
methodologies  and  proces.seR  Involving  bio- 
logical, physical,  and  engineering  science  to 
deal  with  all  facets  of  arthritis,  including 
traumatic  arthritis: 

"(5)    establishment   of   programs    for   the 
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coixduct  and  direction  of  field  studies,  large- 
scale  testing,  evaluation,  and  demonstration 
of  preventive,  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  re- 
habilitative, and  control  approaches  to 
artlirltls.  Including  studies  of  the  effective- 
ness of  home-care  programs,  the  use  of  mo- 
bile care  units,  community  rehabUltatlon  fa- 
cilities, and  other  appropriate  community 
public  health  and  social  services; 

■i6)  studies  of  the  feasibility  and  possible 
benefits  accruing  from  team  training  of 
health  and  allied  health  professionals  in  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  individuals 
suffering  from  arthritis; 

(7)  programs  to  evaluate  the  current  re- 
fources  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  arthritis 
patient  and  establish  criteria  for  the  poten- 
lial  for  rehabUltatlon  of  the  patient; 

"1 8)  programs  t^)  Investigate  alternative 
.streenLng  posslbilltlee  to  define  more  ade- 
quately the  arthritis  population  and  to  de- 
tect   early    c.-ise.s   of    rehabilitative    arthritis: 

"1 9)  programs  for  the  education  and  train- 
lug  of  scientists,  bloengineers.  prlmar>'  care 
physicians,  clinicians,  surgeons,  including 
orthopedic  surgeons,  and  other  health  and 
allied  health  profe.sslonals  and  educators  in 
the  fields  and  .specialties  requisite  to  the 
conduct  of  programs  regarding  arthritis; 

"(10)  programs  for  the  continuing  educa- 
tion of  health  and  allied  health  professionals 
in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  individuals  stifferlng  from  arthritis; 

"(11)  programs  for  public  education  re- 
lating to  all  aspects  of  arthritis.  Including 
periodic  public  Uiformatlou  programs  on  the 
most  current  developments  In  diagnostic  and 
treatnient  pn:>ce<;ures  with  a  view  to  dis- 
couraging the  promotion  and  utilization  of 
unapproved  and  Ineffective  diagnostic,  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  control  metliods  aiid 
unapproved  and  ineffective  therapeutic  drugs 
and  devices; 

'(12)  programs  to  e.stabllsh  standards  of 
measurement  of  the  severity  and  rehabilita- 
tive responsiveness  of  disabilities  resulting 
from  arthritis; 

"il3)  the  development  of  a  common  de- 
scriptive vocabulary  In  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search In  arthritis  for  the  purpose  of  stand- 
ardizing collection,  storage,  and  retrieval  of 
research  and  treatment  data  to  facilitate  col- 
laborative and  comparative  studies  of  large 
patient  populations; 

■■|14)  the  development  of  a  national  data 
storage  bank  on  arthritis  research,  diagnosis. 
prevention,  control  and  treatment,  to  collect 
and  make  available  information  as  to  the 
practical  application  of  research  and  other 
activities  pursuant  to  this  part;  and 

"(15)  a  plan  for  international  coopera^Jon 
ui  and  exchange  of  knowledge  on  all  aspects 
of  research,  diagnosis,  treatment,  prevention, 
and  control  of  arthritis. 

"(C)  The  Task  Force  shall  be  composed  of 
seventeen  members  who  are  eminently  qual- 
ified to  serve  on  such  Task  Force,  as  follows: 
il)  the  Secretary  or  his  designee,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
or  his  designee,  the  Assocl.ite  Director  for 
Arthritis  of  the  Institute  (as  established  by 
.section  438) .  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  General  Medical  Sciences  or  his 
de-ignee,  ths  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  his  designee,  who  shall  serve 
as  ex  officio  members: 

"(2)  seven  members  who  shall  be  scien- 
tists or  physicians  representing  the  various 
specialties  and  disciplines  pertinent  to  arth- 
ritis, of  whom  at  least  two  are  practicing 
clinical  rheumatologlsts  and  one  is  an  ortho- 
pedic surgeon; 

"(3)  three  members  from  the  general 
ptibllc.  of  whom  at  least  two  are  arthritis 
stifferers:   and 

'1 4)  one  membar  of  the  National  Arthri- 
tis. Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases  Ad- 
vl.sory  Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  National  Advisory  CDVincll)  whose  pri- 
mary interest  is  in  the  field  of  rheumatology. 


"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  or^e 
member  of  the  Task  Force  as  Chairman  of 
the  Task  Force.  The  Task  Force  shall  first 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary,  and  there- 
after at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Task  Force,  and  shall  meet  not  less  than 
three  times. 

"(e)  (1)  The  Task  Force  shaU  publish  and 
transmit  to  the  Director  of  the  Institute  the 
Arthritis  Plan  not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

■•i2)  No  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
Task  Force  transmits  the  Arthritis  Plan  to 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  the  Director 
shall  submit  to  (Congress  the  Arthritis  Plan, 
his  proposals  for  Institute  activities  under 
this  part  for  the  first  five  years  under  the 
Arthritis  Plan,  and  an  estimate  of  such  addi- 
tional staff  positions  and  appropriations  (In- 
cluding Increased  appropriations  authoriza- 
tions) as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  such 
activities.  If  the  plan  and  subsequent  reports 
to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection  le) 
il)  and  (2)  of  this  section  are  submitted, 
prior  to  submission  to  the  Congress,  for  re- 
view by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
or  any  other  Federal  department  or  agency 
or  ofldcial  thereof.  ( 1 )  the  plan  or  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  shall  specify  the 
changes  and  the  reasons  therefor  made  dur- 
ing any  such  review  process,  and  (2)  if  any 
such  review  process  delays  the  submission  of 
such  plan  or  report  to  the  Congress  beyond 
the  date  established  for  such  submission  by 
this  section,  the  Director  shall  Immediately 
on  such  date  submit  to  the  Congress  the  plan 
or  report  In  exactly  the  form  it  was  submit- 
ted to  such  review  process. 

"(f)  The  Task  Force  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings, take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Task  Force 
deems  advisable  to  develop  the  Arthritis 
Plan 

"(g)   The  Director  of  the  Institute  sliall — 

"(1)  designate  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
such  Institute  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Task  Force:  and 

"(2)  provide  the  Task  Force  with  such 
full-time  professional  and  clerical  staff,  such 
information,  and  the  services  of  such  con- 
sultants as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the 
Task  Force  to  carry  out  effectively  Its  func- 
tions under  this  section. 

"(h)  Members  of  the  Task  Force  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Task  Force  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate 
in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule,  including  traveltlme:  and  all  mem- 
bers, while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  pl.ices  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence.  In  the  same  manner  as  such  ex- 
penses are  authorized  by  section  5703.  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment  service   employed   Intermittently. 

'■(1)  In  addition  to  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  301  and  other  sums  appro- 
priated for  research  on  arthritis  pursuant  to 
title  IV.  part  D,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $500  000  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  June  30.  1976.  to  carrv- 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  such 
sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended 

"ASSOCIATE  DIRFCTOR  FOR  ARTHRITIS  AND 
ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  438  (ai  There  is  established  within 
the  Institute  the  position  of  Associate  Direc- 
tor for  Arthritis  (hereinafter  In  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  'Associate  Director' ) .  who 
shall  report  directly  to  the  Director  of  such 
Institute  and  who.  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Director  of  such  Institute,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  programs  regarding  arthritis 
within  such  Institute. 

■(b)  In  order  to  improve  coordination  of 
the  total  National  Institutes  of  Health  re- 
search activities  relating  to  arthritis,  the  Di- 


rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
shall  establish  an  Inter-Institute  Arthritis 
Coordinating  Committee  to  be  composed  of 
representatives  who  can  make  policy  commit- 
ments for  each  of  the  Institutes  and  divisions 
Involved  In  arthritis-related  research.  The 
committee  will  be  chaired  by  the  Associate 
Director  and  will  prepare  a  report  as  soon 
(but  not  lat«r  than  sixty  days  i  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  as,  possible  for  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  detail- 
ing the  work  of  the  committee  in  coordinat- 
ing the  research  activities  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  relating  to  arthritis  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year. 

"(C)  In  order  to  improve  coordination  of 
all  activities  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  relating  to  arthritis, 
the  Secretary-  shall  establish  an  Intradepart- 
inental  Arthritis  Coordinating  Committee  to 
be  composed  of  representatives  who  can  make 
policy  commitment,'  for  each  of  the  adminis- 
tratl(:)ns,  agencies,  and  divisions  within  the 
Department  involved  in  research  (including 
approval  of  drugs  and  devices),  health  serv- 
ices, or  rehabilitation  programs  affecting 
arthritis.  The  committee  will  be  chaired  by 
the  Associate  Director  and  wii:  prepare  a  re- 
port, as  soon  (but  not  later  than  sixty  days) 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  as  poss:ble, 
for  the  Secretary  detaUlng  the  work  of  the 
committee  in  seeking  to  improve  coordina- 
tion of  departmental  activities  relating  to 
arthritis  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

"(d)(1)  There  is  established  withui  the 
Federal  Government  an  Interagency  Tech- 
nical Comniittee  on  Arthritis  which  shall  'oe 
responsible  for  promoting  the  coordination 
of  those  aspects  of  all  Federal  health  pro- 
grams and  activities  relating  to  arthritis  to 
assure  the  adequacy  and  technical  scundness 
of  such  programs  and  activities  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  full  communication  and  ex- 
change of  information  necessary  to  maintain 
adequate  coordination  of  such  programs  and 
activities. 

"(2)  The  Director  and  Associate  Director 
for  Arthritis  of  the  Institute  shall  serve  as 
chairman  and  co-chairman  respectively,  of 
such  Committee,  and  such  Committee  shall 
include  representation  from  the  Veterans 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  all  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  administering  programs  involving 
health  functions  or  responsibilities  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  Secretary. 

■  (3)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  four 
times  a  vear. 

■'ARTHRITIS    SCREENING.    EAHLT    DETECTION,    PRE- 
VENTION.   AND   CO.VTROL    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  439A.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, under  policies  established  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  and  consistent  with  the  Arthritis 
Plan,  shall  establish  programs  as  necessary 
for  cooperation  with  other  Federal  health 
agencies.  State,  local,  and  regional  public 
health  agencies,  and  nonprofit  private  health 
agencies.  In  the  screening,  detection,  pre- 
vention, and  control  of  arthritis  which  em- 
phasize the  development  of  new  methods  and 
the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  about 
these  methods  to  the  health  professions. 

'(b)  Screening,  detection,  prevention,  and 
control  programs  under  this  part  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  programs  to  develop  Improved  meth- 
ods of  detecting  Individuals  with  a  risk  of 
developing  arthritis; 

■•i2)  programs  to  develop  Improved  meth- 
ods of  Intervention  against  those  factors 
which  cause  individuals  to  have  a  high  risk 
of  developing  arthritis; 

"(3)  programs  to  develop  health  profes- 
sions and  allied  health  professions  personnel 
highly  skilled  m  the  control  of  arthritis,  in- 
cluding contiuulng  education  of  such  per- 
sonnel; 
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"(4)  community  consultative  services  to 
facilitate  new  and  problem  patient  referral 
rrom  local  hospitals  and  physicians  to  Ar- 
thritis Consultation  Boards  of  the  centers 
for  diagnostic  workup,  including  laboratory 
analyses,  and  consultations  with  primary 
physicians  on  preferred  rehabilitation 
management; 

"(5)  programs  to  disseminate  the  results 
of  research  and  to  develop  means  of  stand- 
ardizing patient  data  aiid  recordkeeping;  and 

■■{6i  programs  (A)  to  educate  the  general 
public  and  persons  suffering  from  arthritis, 
which  shall  Include  the  dissemination  of 
information  on  the  importance  of  early  de- 
tection and  recognition  of  signs  and  symp- 
toms and  of  seeking  prompt  foUowup  treat- 
ment, on  the  Importance  of  self-dlsclpllne 
and  on  compUanco  with  medical  directives, 
and  (B)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and 
utiIl2:atlon  of  unapproved  and  Ineffective 
diagnostic,  prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol methods  and  unapproved  and  Ineffec- 
tive therapeutic  drugs  and  devices. 

"(c)  The  programs  supported  under  this 
section  may  also  carry  out  projects  and  pro- 
grams funded  under  other  provisions  of  law 
related  to  the  programs  and  projects  author- 
ized under  this  section 

'(d)  In  addition  to  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  and  other  sums  ap- 
propriated for  research  on  arthritis  pursuant 
to  title  rv.  part  D,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  $5,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1977 

"(e)  (li  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thLs  section,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  shall  establish  the  Ar- 
thritis Screening  and  Detection  Data  Bank 
for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis,  retrieval, 
and  dissemination  of  all  data  useful  In 
screening,  prevention,  control,  and  early  de- 
tection for  patient  populations  with  asymp- 
tomatic and  symptomatic  types  of  arthritis, 
including,  where  possible,  data  involving 
general  populations  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detection  of  Individuals  with  a  rLsk 
of  developing  arthritis 

"i2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  stand- 
ardization of  patient  data  and  recordkeep- 
ing for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  such  data  in 
cooperation  with  the  centers  and  programs 
establl.'^hed  or  .supported  under  section  439B 
and  this  section  and  with  other  persons 
engaged  in  arthrltLs  programs. 

"NATIONAL     ARTHRmS     RE:SCARCH     AND     DE.MON- 
STRATION    CENTERS 

"Sec.  439B.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, under  policies  established  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  and  consistent  with  the  Arth- 
ritis Plan,  will  provide  for  the  development 
of  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  research 
Into,  training  In,  and  demonstration  of.  ad- 
vanced diagnostic,  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  methods  for  arthritis,  Inchidlng 
research  Into  Implantable  blomaterials  and 
orthopedic  procedures:  and  may  enter  Into 
cooperative  agreements  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  Institutions  to  pay 
al!  or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establl.sh- 
ing  or  strengthening,  and  providing  basic 
operating  support  for.  existing  or  new  such 
centers. 

"(b)  The  centers  developed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall.  In  addition  to  carrying  out  re- 
search, training,  and  demonstration  projects, 
carry  out  screening,  detection,  treatment, 
prevention,  and  control  programs,  as  de- 
scribed under  subsection  (b)  of  section  4''9.\ 
Funds  paid  to  centers  under  this  section  may 
be  used  for — 

"(1)  stafBng  and  other  basic  operating 
costs.  Including  such  patient  care  costs  aa 
are  required  for  research; 


"(2)  training.  Including  training  for  allied 
health  professions  personnel; 

"(3)  demonstration  purposes;  and 
■|4)  the  extension,  alteration,  remodeling. 
Improvement,  or  repair  of  buildings  and 
structures  (Including  the  provision  of  equip- 
ment) to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  them 
suitable  for  use  as  research  and  demonstra- 
tion centers. 

Support  of  a  center  under  this  subsection 
may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  three 
years  and  may  be  extended  by  the  Director 
of  the  Instltut*.  with  the  approval  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council,  for  additional 
periods  of  up  to  three  years  each 

"(c)  Tlie  centers  supported  under  this 
section  may  also  carry  out  projects  and  prt)- 
grams  funded  under  other  provisions  of 
law  related  to  the  programs  and  projects 
authorized  under  this  section 

•(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall, 
In.sofar  as  practicable,  provide  for  an  equit- 
able geographical  distribution  of  centers 
developed  under  this  .section  with  appropri- 
ate attention  to  the  need  for  centers  having 
the  capability  of  conducting  re.search.  train- 
ing treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs 
especially  suited  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
children  affected  by  arthritis. 

ic)  In  addition  to  sums  appropriated  pur- 
.-iuant  to  section  301  and  other  sums  appro- 
priated for  research  on  arthritis  pursuant  to 
title  IV.  part  D.  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975.  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1976.  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1977. 

"ANNUAL    REPORTS 

Sec.  439C.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall,  as  .soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
than  sixty  days,  after  the  end  of  each  calen- 
dar year,  prepare  in  consultation  with  the 
National  AdvLsory  Council,  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report. 
Such  report  shall  Include  ( 1 )  a  proposal  for 
the  Institute's  activities  under  the  Arthrltl.s 
Plan  under  this  part  and  other  provisions  of 
law  during  the  next  five  years,  with  an  esti- 
mate for  such  additional  staff  positions  and 
appropriations  (including  increased  appro- 
priations authorlz»tlon.s)  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  pursue  such  activities,  and  (2)  a 
program  evaUiatlon  section,  wherein  the  ac- 
tivities and  accomplLshments  of  the  Insti- 
tute during  the  preceding  calendar  year  shall 
be  measured  against  the  Director's  proposal 
for  that  year  for  activities  under  the  Arthritis 
Plan.". 

Mr  CRANSTON  Mr  Pre.sident.  the 
bill  before  us  today  offer.s  a  mean.s  of 
developing  a  concerted  attack  against  a 
disease  which  is.  unfortunately,  too  fa- 
miliar to  too  many  of  us.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  50  million  Americans  have 
.some  foi-m  of  arthritis.  It  i,s  known  that 
20  million  American.^  suffer  from 
arthritis  severe  enough  that  they  seek  a 
physician's  help. 

Arthritis  afflicts  all  ages  and  all  income 
levels— although  it  hits  hardest  those 
>\ith  low  income.  It  also  strikes  women 
twice  as  frequently  a.s  men.  Over  one- 
third  of  retired  persons,  and  over  10 
percent  of  those  working  suffer  from 
arthritis. 

But  arthritis  also  takes  its  toll  among 
the  very  young.  Some  quarter  of  a  million 
children  suffer  from  juvenile  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  the  most  devastating  form  of 
arthritis, 

Mr  President,  despite  the  prevalence 
of  this  dl.sease,  it  is  little  understood.  We 
do  not  now  have  the  capability  to  cure 
it,  nor  do  we  know  how  to  prevent  it. 


This  is  because  we  do  not  know  what 
causes  it. 

The  toll  of  arthritis  in  human  suffering 
and  pain  is  great.  In  economic  terms  tht 
cost  to  tlie  Nation  in  medical  bills  and 
lost  wages  is  estimated  at  $9.2  billioiV 

The  proportions  of  the  impact  of 
arthritis  on  the  Nation's  health,  social, 
and  economic  programs  are  sufficient  to 
require  a  planned  strategy-  to  counter 
this  disease. 

S.  2854  presents  a  means  of  developing 
this  strategy.  Since  the  time  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits>  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Williams' 
joined  me  in  intrcxlucing  this  legislation, 
an  additional  75  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  asked  to  be  added  as  cosponsors. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  list  of  all  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
thus  delighted  to  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today.  In  light  of  the  bipartisan 
and  overwhelming  support  for  this  bill 
in  the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful  there  will 
be  favorable  action  in  the  House  before 
the  end  of  this  Congress. 

DISCfSSION 
LONG-RANGE  ARTHRms  RESEARCH   PLAN 

Mr.  President,  S.  2854  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  task  force  to  develop 
a  long-range  plan  to  combat  arthritis 
and  makes  certain  minor  organizational 
refinements  in  the  administration  of 
HEW  programs  in  order  to  place  appro- 
priate emphasis  on  research  in  arthritis 
and  to  insure  that  there  is  coordination 
among  all  programs  related  to  arthritis 
so  that  each  can  benefit  from  the  break- 
throughs of  the  other. 

A  report  developed  2  years  ago  by  a 
prestigious  group  of  rheumatologists, 
orthopedic  surgeons,  and  other  leaders 
in  the  medical  profession,  developed  a 
list  of  major  research  goals  in  the  study 
of  arthritis  and  related  diseases. 

These  goals  were : 

Determination  of  whether  a  viral  agent 
is  the  cause  of  arthritis  and,  if  so.  its 
identification; 

Clarification  of  the  involvement  of  the 
immune  system  in  the  development  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis; 

Identification  of  the  mechanisms  of 
inflammation,  the  early  manifestation 
of  most  forms  of  arthritis ; 

Improvement  of  techniques  for  re- 
placement of  hips  and  other  joints:  and 

Statistical  surveys  of  arthritis  inci- 
dence. 

Achievement  of  these  goals  would  help 
us  And  the  causes  and  the  cures  of  arth- 
ritis, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  In  addition,  another 
major  target  of  research  is  effective 
treatment  of  arthritis.  Because  there  is 
no  successful  form  of  treatment,  many 
arthritis  sufferers  become  victims  of 
false  cures,  quack  remedies,  and  exploita- 
tion by  the  unscrupulous. 

ErrOBTS    TO    PREVENT     QUACK     AKTHKmS     CtTRES 

The  bill  as  reported  would  require  the 
establishment  of  regxilar  public  informa- 
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tion  programs  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion on  the  status  of  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment procedures  In  order  to  discourage 
the  promotion  of  such  "quack"  remedies. 
It  also  encourages  the  (lissemination  of 
information  on  unapproved  and  ineffec- 
tive diagnostic  and  treatment  methods 
and  ineffective  drugs  or  devices. 

One  way  in  which  this  information 
could  be  disseminated  is  through  doctors' 
offices.  The  average  patient  has  full  faith 
in  his  doctor  and  if  the  doctor  warns  him 
of  the  danger  of  ineffective  "cures"  the 
patient  will  be  much  less  receptive  to 
trying  something  new  without  talking 
it  over  with  his  doctor.  A  pamphlet 
placed  In  the  primary-care  physician's 
office  waiting  room  would  carry  with  It 
the  weight  of  the  doctor's  approval,  and 
could  dissuade  the  patient  from  experi- 
menting with  unapproved  "cures." 

When  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. Senator  Williams,  was  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Frauds  and  Mis- 
representations Affecting  the  Elderly,  of 
the  Committee  on  Aging,  that  subcom- 
mittee conducted  intensive  hearings  on 
frauds  against  the  elderly.  One  of  the 
findings  of  these  hearings  was  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  frauds  perpetrated 
against  the  aging  citizen  who  suffers 
from  arthritis.  The  provisions  in  S.  2854 
as  reported  reflect  the  commitment 
which  we  share  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams* 
to  provide  protection  to  arthritis  \ictlms. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York  fMr.  Javits)  also  has  a  keen  in- 
terest in  this  problem  and.  during  the 
hearings  on  S.  2854,  suggested  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  language  pertaining  to 
this  protection  which  has  been  accepted 
in  committee  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
2854  and  is  included  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. 

ARTHRITIS  SCREENING  EARLY  DETECTION. 
PREVENTION.  AND  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  National 
Arthritis  Act  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  arthritis  screening,  early 
detection,  prevention  and  control  pro- 
grams, which,  consistent  with  the  task 
force's  plan,  can  be  provided  through 
State,  local,  and  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies.  I  believe  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  programs  directed  at 
improved  diagnostic  and  treatment  tech- 
niques i?  crucial  since  early  detection  of 
arthritis  can  save  years  of  pain  and  dis- 
ability, 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  CENTERS 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  would  also 
authorize  the  establishment,  again  con- 
sistent with  the  task  force's  plan,  of  re- 
search and  demonstration  centers  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  intensive,  inter- 
tlisciplinary  basic  and  clinical  research 
in  arthritis.  These  centers  would  also 
offer  a  unique  opportunity  for  training 
in.  and  demonstration  of.  advanced  diag- 
nostic, prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol programs  for  arthritis. 

The  Arthritis  foundation  in  its  report, 
entilted  "Professional  Manpower  in 
Rheumatology"  states: 

Most  physicians  who  care  for  rheumatic 
disease  patients  are  not  specifically  trained 
for  the  task.  .  .  .  Specialists  in  rheumatology 
treat  only  3.1  percent  of  those  afflicted  with 


rheumatic  diseases.  Other  specialists  and  pri- 
mary-care physicians  see  about  seven  million 
rheumatic  disease  patients — yet  more  than 
70  percent  of  these  physicians  have  little  or 
no  formal  education  in  the  complexities  of 
distinguishing  among  various  rheumatic  dis- 
eases and  instituting  appropriate  modern 
modes  of  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  the  centers  proposed  by 
S.  2854  could  serve  as  a  locale  for  con- 
tinuing education  programs  for  primary- 
care  physicians  who  are  the  normal  entry 
point  into  the  health  care  system  for 
arthritis  sufferers.  Better  knowledge  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  various  forms  of 
arthritis  can  mean  great  savings  in  time 
lost  in  applying  early  treatment  of  llie 
disease,  and  in  early  detection  of  the 
more  severe  forms  of  arthritis  which  re- 
quire the  care  of  a  specialist. 

These  centers  can  also  provide  oppor- 
timities  for  interdisciplinary  training  in 
the  treatment  of  arthritis  patients  and. 
through  such  training,  the  more  efficient 
utilization  of  the  sidlls  of  the  specialist, 
the  nurse,  the  physical  therapist,  and 
health  support  personnel  in  long  term 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

Treatment  of  arthritis  cannot  be  con- 
fined only  to  the  patient,  but  Ijecause  of 
the  pervasive  nature  of  the  disease  in  its 
pronounced  stages,  counseling  must  be 
provided  to  the  family  as  well.  The  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  arthritis  results  from 
a  joint  enterprise  of  family,  patient,  and 
health  care  personnel.  It  can  best  be  fos- 
tered by  an  organized,  interdisciplinary 
program  such  as  that  which  would  be 
created  by  S.  2854. 

DATA    BANK 

The  bill  as  reported  also  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  an  arthritis  screen- 
ing and  detection  data  bank,  and  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  data  collected  and 
processed  in  coopei-ation  with  the  cen- 
ters and  programs  developed  under  the 
authorities  of  S.  2854  or  through  other 
appropriate  means.  Testimony  presented 
to  the  committee  by  Dr,  Evelyn  Hess  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  was  very 
convincing  as  to  the  need  for  an  or- 
ganized system  for  data  collection  and 
dissemination  on  all  aspects  of  arthritis. 
Existence  of  such  a  system  would  add 
substantially  to  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  new  treatment  methods, 
as  well  as  the  body  of  epidemiologic  in- 
formation. 

AUTHORIZATION   OP   APPROPRIATIONS 

Over  a  3-year  period  the  reported  bill 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $75.5 
million  for  support  of  screening,  detec- 
tion, prevention,  and  control  programs, 
and  of  the  research  and  demonstration 
centers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  committee 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks,  along  with  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church)  who  is 
necessarily  absent  today.  Senator 
Church,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Aging  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
ol  alerting  the  Nation  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  aging  Americans  and  In  de- 
veloping legislative  initiatives  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  <Mt.  Javtts*  .  who  is 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  National 
Arthritis  Act.  is  also  necessarily  absent 
from  the  Senate  today  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  he  would  liave 
given  be  printed  m  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  Senator  Church's  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.  • 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve S.  2854  will  give  the  necessary  sup- 
port and  the  mechanisms  to  mount  an 
effective  attack  on  arthritis.  As  Mrs. 
Minette  Wheeler,  president  of  the  Mount 
Moriah  Community  Club,  branch  of  the 
Greater  Washington  Council  for  Senior 
Citizens,  said  in  her  testimony  to  the 
committee: 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  so  many  cures 
and  helps  are  found  for  so  many  dlsesises 
Why  do  we  have  to  learn  to  live  with 
arthritis? 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  thiis  crippling  disease  and  save 
future  generations  from  its  chronic  pain 
and  sometimes  lasting  disabiUty. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  support  S   2854 
Exhibit  1 
Excerpts.  Commtttee  Report  No    93-1251 

SUMMARY  OF  BILL  AS  REPORTED 

S  2854  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Task  Force  on  Arthritis  to  formu- 
late a  long-range  "Arthritis  Plan"  to  combat 
arthritis  and  relatec  musculoekeletal  and 
other  related  diseases.  The  Plan  includes  rec- 
ommendations for  the  utilization  and  orga- 
nlziation  of  appropriate  national  resources  in 
a  campaign  against  arthritis  as  well  as  a  pro- 
gram, specifically  to  be  earned  out  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases,  as  a  major  focal 
point  for  a  concerted  attack  against  ar- 
thritis. 

S.  2854  also  provides  for  the  establishment, 
insofar  as  It  is  consistent  with  the  Arthritis 
Plan,  of  screening,  early  detection.  pre%-en- 
tlon.  and  control  programs  in  cooperation 
with  other  federal  health  agencies,  and  state. 
local,  and  regional  public  health  agencies 
and  entities.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the 
development,  again  consistent  with  the  Ar- 
thritis Plan,  of  research  and  demonstration 
centers  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  inten- 
sive. Interdisciplinary  arthritis  research  and 
training  In  and  demonstration  of  advanced 
diagnostic,  prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol methods  for  arthritis 

In  addition,  certain  provisions  in  the  bill 
would  establish  administrative  mechanisms 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  to  ensure  the  interaction  and 
coordination  of  all  programs  related  to  ar- 
thritis. 8  2854  establishes  the  position  of 
Associate  Director  for  Arthritis  within  the 
National  Institute  for  ArthritlB.  Metabolism 
and  Digestive  Diseases,  who,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Director  of  the  Institute  Is 
given  responsibility  for  administering  pro- 
grams regarding  arthritis  within  that  Insti- 
tute 

To  provide  greater  coordination  of  pro- 
grams within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  an  Inter-Institute  Arthrltl.«  Coordi- 
nating Committee  is  established  composed  of 
representatives  of  each  of  the  Institutes  and 
divisions  Involved  in  arthritis-related  re- 
search; and  an  Intra-departmenta!  Arthritis 
Coordinating  Committee  is  established  to  co- 
ordinate programs  within  the  Department 
which  would  impact  upon  the  research,  in- 
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eluding  approval  of  drugs  and  devices. 
health  services,  or  rehabilitation  programs 
affecting  arthritis. 

To  achieve  the  optimum  advantage  of  all 
Federal  programs  affecting  arthritis  research, 
treatment,  or  rehabilitation,  an  Interagency 
Technical  Committee  on  ArthrltLs  Ls  estab- 
lished with  representatives  of  all  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  health  func- 
tions or  responsibilities  related  to  such  func- 
tions. 

NEED   FOR    LEGISLATION 

Impact  of  Arthritis  on  the  Population 
Arthritis  Is  a  blanket  term  covering  more 
than  100  forms  of  diseases  that  attack  the 
body's  moveable  Joints  and  connective  tis- 
sues of  the  body  sometimes  resulting  in  sys- 
temic complications  with  critical  damage  to 
major  organs.  Over  50  million  Americans 
have  some  form  of  arthritis.  Twenty  million 
suffer  from  arthritis  severe  enough  that  they 
seek  a  physician's  help. 

The  following  charts  Indicate  the  Impact 
of  arthrltts  by  age  group  and  sex  and  by 
age  group  and  family  income. 

TABLE   l.-ESTIMATES   OF   ARTHRITIS    BY   AGE    AND  SEX 
(U.S.  PuDlic  Health  Interview  Survey:  1%9-70| 


AK 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Allagas 20,230,000  7  188,000  13,042,000 

Untferl? 75.000  '36.000  139.000 

17lo24 374,000  128.000  246.000 

25to44   ..     .            ,  2.941,000  1,048,000  1,893,000 

45  to  64 9,  184,  000  3.  362,  000  5,  822,  000 

65to74 4.536,000  1,636.000  2.900.000 

75plus 3,120,000  978.000  2,142,00" 


I  Estimate. 

TABLE  11  •  ARTHRITIS  PREVALENCE  RATES  PER  1,000 
CIVILIAN  NONINSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION  BY  FAMILY 
INCOME  AND  AGE.  1969 


(Rate  per  1,000  populatloni 


Income 

Age 

Under 
K.OOO 

$5,000  to 
$9,999 

{10.000  plus 

Oto25 

2510  44 

7.5 
90.1 
254.5 
369.6 
426.0 
478.3 

5.4 
60.5 
17&2 
276  2 
369  0 
393.0 

2.9 
58.6 

45  10  54 

157.9 

55  to  64 

227.8 

6510  74 

308.2 

75  plus 

376.5 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Walter  Jones,  a 

member  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  ex- 
pressed the  view  of  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  afflicted  with  arthritis  in 
his  testimony  to  the  committee.  He  said: 

Doctors  helplessly  prescribe  aspirin  It  may 
not  help  or  it  helps  very  little — but  what  else 
Is  there?  So  many  days,  I  sit  at  home  de- 
pending on  the  service  of  others  when.  In  my 
soul,  I  wish  to  be  doing  the  serving 

In  my  mind  I  feel  I  could  render  many  use- 
ful services  to  other  people  or  organizations, 
such  as  the  good  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  but  Just  getting  down  here  today 
was  not  easy. 

If  we  are  ever  to  provide  some  relief  lor 
arthritic  people,  we  must  begin  now  I  hope 
that  as  my  children  and  grandchildren  reach 
my  age  that  they  will  not  have  to  bear  the 
orusct  of  arthritis  as  I  have. 

If  we  begin  now.  a  cure  and  means  of  pre- 
vention could  help  the  generations  yet  to 
come. 

The  two  most  common  forms  of  ar- 
thritis are  rheumatoid  arthritis  and 
osteoarthritis. 

RHEUMATOID     ARTHRmS 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  affects  about  5 
million  people  in  the  United  States  today. 


and  i.s  the  most  devastating  and  crippling 
form  of  arthritis. 

It  is  a  chronic  disease  that  leads  to 
permanent  joint  deformities  and  life- 
long di-sabllity.  Rheumatoid  arthritis  is 
especially  insidious  because  it  can  also 
damage  other  organ.s.  such  as  the  eyes, 
heart,  and  lungs. 

The  majority  of  the  victims  of  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  are  young  and  middle- 
aged  adult^s  in  their  most  productive 
years,  between  20  and  45  years  of  age. 
Women,  particularly,  are  victims  of  this 
disease,  with  an  incidence  triple  that  of 
men. 

The  cause  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  i.s 
unknown.  Although  currently  available 
therapy  and  surgical  techniques  for  im- 
proving the  functional  stat^  of  millions 
of  arthritics  are  significantly  more  effec- 
tive than  those  of  a  decade  ago.  they  re- 
main stopgap  measures  which  neither 
prevent  nor  cure  the  disea.se. 

Children  are  also  a  major  and  often 
overlooked  factor  in  arthritis.  Juvenile 
rheumatoid  arthritis  is  estimated  to  af- 
flict about  250.000  children  in  the  United 
States.  As  in  the  case  of  cancer  and  heart 
conditions,  when  the  chronic  disease  of 
arthritis  strikes  a  child  it  can  often  be 
much  more  severe  than  an  adult  case. 
Juvenile  rheumatoid  arthritis  can  stunt 
growth,  blind,  cripple,  deform,  and  dis- 
able, and.  of  course,  it  can  kill  since  it  is 
a  .sy.stemic  disease. 

In  addition  to  the  250.000  children  suf- 
fering from  juvenile  rheumatoid  arthri- 
tis, there  arc  probably  an  equal  number 
of  children  who  develop  arthriti.s  from 
other  causes,  such  as  rheumatic  fever, 
lupus  erythematosus,  dcrmatomyositis. 
and  many  others  Many  of  these  diseases 
are  clo.sely  related  to  .juvenile  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  and  crippling  may  result 
from  these  disea.ses  as  well 

Dr.  Virgin  Hanson  of  Children's  Hos- 
pital. Los  Angeles,  advised  the  committee 
that  about  30  percent  of  the  children 
that  develop  rheumatoid  arthritis  will 
reach  adult  life  with  severe  to  very  se- 
vere cripphng  Many  of  these  are  affected 
by  an  unrelenting  rapidly  progressive  de- 
struction of  the  bone  and  joint  tissue. 

OSTEOARTHRITIS 

O.steoarthritis  is  the  most  common 
form  of  arthritis.  About  13  million  Amer- 
icans have  osteoarthritis  severe  enough 
to  cause  painful  problems  atfecting  their 
ability  to  function  comfortably  and  ac- 
tively. Osteoarthritis  is  a.s.sociated  with 
aging  and  degeneration  of  joint  tissues. 
X-ray  surveys  have  shown  .some  degen- 
erative joint  disease  in  most  cases  of 
osteoarthritis,  in  over  half  of  all  Amer- 
icans aged  55  to  64  It  usually  develops 
more  slowly  and,  in  comparison  to  the 
severity  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  is  milder 
and  le.ss  painful,  although  it  can  in  its 
later  stages  produce  extreme  pain  and 
disability. 

COUTT    ARTHRITIS 

About  1  million  Americans,  most  of 
them  men.  sulTer  from  gout,  and  acute 
and  very  painful  and  sometimes  destruc- 
tive form  of  arthritis.  This  type  of  ar- 
thritis is  an  inherited  metabolic  disorder 
resulting  from  the  body's  failure  to  se- 
crete adequately  excess  uric  acid,  which, 
as  it  accumulates  in  the  body,  deposits  a 
byproduct,  sodium  salt,  under  the  skin 


or  in  and  around  joints  resulting  in  se- 
vere inflammation,  pain,  and  eventually 
if  untreated,  leading  to  destruction  of 
the  joints  with  accompanying  crippling. 
Destruction  of  the  kidneys  can  also 
result. 

Research  has  led  to  the  development  of 
drugs  which  are  highly  effective  in  con- 
trolling gout.  This  is  one  of  the  few  real 
.successes  to  date  In  arthritis  research. 

OTHER    FORMS    OF    ARTHRITIS 

Systemic  lupus  erythematosus— SLE— 
like  rheumatoid  arthritis.  alTects  the  con- 
nective tissue.  About  50.000  new  patients 
fall  \-ictim  to  SLE  each  year,  most  fre- 
quently people  in  the  20  to  40-year-old 
age  group.  Women  are  particularly  .sus- 
ceptible to  this  very  destructive  form  of 
arthritis. 

Although  there  is  no  known  specific 
curative  agent  available  at  the  moment, 
there  is  a  high  rate  of  spontaneous  re- 
mission, and  many  critically  ill  patients 
can  be  succe.ssfully  treated  with  recently 
developed  drug  therapy  if  the  therapy  is 
provided  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  be- 
fore irreparable  damage  has  occurred 
to  the  kidneys.  The  pessimistic  prognoses 
of  a  decade  ago  of  a  20  to  30  percent 
survival  rate  is  now  much  improved. 

From  8  to  10  percent  of  patients  with 
psoriasis,  a  fairly  common  skin  disease, 
are  also  affected  by  arthritis.  While  the 
cause  of  psoriasis  is  not  known,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  it  may  be  hereditary 
as  well  as  evidence  that  it  may  be  a  meta- 
bolic disorder. 

Ankylosing  apondylitis  Is  a  form  of 
arthritis  affecting  men  in  their  late  ado- 
lescent or  early  adult  years.  It  centers 
on  the  spinal  joints  leading  to  a  progres- 
sive lo.ss  of  function. 

IMPACT     OF     ARTHRms     ON     THF     FrONOMY 

While  the  cost  in  human  pain  and  suf- 
fering is  great,  the  co.st  in  economic  terms 
to  the  Nation  in  medical  and  lost  wages 
is  estimated  at  over  $9.2  billion.  Follow- 
ing is  a  breakdown  of  this  figure; 

Table  III — The  annual  cost  of  arthritis 

Wages  lost  due  to  inability 
to  be  employed  through 
disability     $2,981,166,750 

Wages    lost   due    to   activity 

UmitatiOMs 530.867.808 

Homemakers  services  lost--,  974,051.130 

Loss  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  of  in- 
come   taxes 772.647.000 

Disability  Insurance  Pay- 
ments     316.000.000 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and 

totally  Disabled 132.000,000 

Hospitalization  (255.000 

cases)   854,000,000 

Physicians  office  visits   (32.9 

mUIion)   493,500,000 

Amount   spent   on   quackery 

products   (estimated) 435.000.000 

Amount  spent  on  non-pre- 
scription drugs  ( est  ) 500.  OOO.  000 

Amount  spent  on  prescrip- 
tion drugs  (est  ) 600.  000,000 

Earnings  loss  due  to  prema- 
ture death 194.000,000 

Other  than  physician  serv- 
ices    50.  000.  000 

V.^  compensation  and  dis- 
ability      394.430.000 

Federal  and  private  programs 

for  arthritis 26.000,000 


Total    ... 


9.253.662.688 
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ARTHRITIS    RESEARCH 

Mr.  President,  the  cause  of  arthri- 
tis IS  not  known. 

A  national  committee  composed  of 
hading  rheumatologists.  orthopedic  sur- 
geons, and  other  leaders  in  the  medical 
professions,  developed  a  list  of  major  re- 
search goals  in  the  study  of  arthritis  and 
related  diseases,  in  a  report  made  to  the 
Arthritis  Foundation  in  1972. 

The  report  began  by  stating  that  the 
mitial  step  must  be  to  find  the  underly- 
inp  mechanisms  which  cause  the  disease, 
and  recommended  six  major  targets  in 
accomplishing  this.  They  are: 

197  2    ARTHRITIS    REPORT    RECOMMENDATIONS 

First,  identification  of  a  possible  viral 
agent  as  the  cause  of  arthritis; 

Second,  pinpointing  of  the  involve- 
ment of  the  immune  system  in  the  chain 
reaction  process  which  leads  to  rheuma- 
tolc,  arthritis; 

Third,  clarification  of  the  mechanisms 
of  inflammation,  the  first  major  manifes- 
tation of  most  forms  of  arthritis; 

Fourth,  broadening  of  joint  replace- 
ment by  design  of  joints  other  than  the 
hip.  experimentation  with  new  materials, 
and  development  of  improved  anchorage 
techniques; 

Fifth,  a  definitive  definition  of  carti- 
lage, especially  its  mechanical  structure 
and  the  manner  in  which  articular  carti- 
la.tre  repairs  itself:  and 

Sixth,  epidemiological  studies  of  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  systemic  lupus,  and 
osteoarthritis  to  compare  characteristics 
of  arthritis  population  to  those  of  non- 
arthritics.  and  to  explain  higher  mor- 
tality rates  of  rheumatoid  arthritis 
population. 

REPORT    JUSTIFICATION 

The  report  submitted  the  following 
justification  for  its  recommendations: 

First,  identification  of  viral  agent.  One 
of  the  most  important  lines  of  further 
study  in  arthritis  research  should  be  di- 
rected toward  identification  of  a  pos- 
sible viral  agent.  Identification  of  an 
infectious  agent  as  the  cause  of  arth- 
ritis— an  infection  that  might  be  then 
treated  by  means  of  a  simply  develop>ed 
antibiotic  or  warded  off  by  means  of  a 
vaccine — would  result  in  one  of  the  big- 
gest payoffs  in  research.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  to  expand  immediately  the 
study  of  rheumatoid  joint  material,  the 
use  of  tissue  culture  methods,  and  the 
application  of  all  the  techniques  in  mod- 
ern virological  research,  including  viral 
rescue  and  Identification  of  neoantigens. 

Second,  pinpointing  malfunction  of 
immune  defense  system.  Closely  allied  to 
the  possibility  that  an  infectious  agent  is 
involved  in  arthritis  is  the  now  virtual 
certainty  that  a  malfunction  of  the  im- 
mune defense  system  of  the  body  takes 
place  in  the  chain  reaction  which  leads 
to  an  arthritic  condition.  The  pinpoint- 
ing of  this  involvement  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  major  research  goal  possible 
of  being  attained  within  the  next  5  years, 
provided  that  adequate  funding  is  made 
available.  Major  efforts  should  also  be 
directed  at  clarifying  the  precise  mecha- 
nisms for  localization  of  immune  com- 
plexes in  the  kidney  and  small  blood 
vessels.  This  knowledge  could  provide 
therapeutic  opportunities  to  block  the 
processes  of  renal  vascular  injurj'  and 
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thereby  reduce  fatalities  and  body  im- 
pairment. 

Third,  clarification  of  the  mechanisms 
of  inflammation — the  first  major  mani- 
festation of  most  forms  of  arthritis — 
could  lead  to  the  discoverj'  of  chemical 
substances  capable  of  inhibiting  degener- 
ative or  osteoarthritis.  Emphasis  should 
be  placed  on:  Continued  elaboration  of 
the  relationships  between  prostaglandins 
and  cyclic  AMP.  a  new  "family  of  hor- 
mones'  which  can  reveal  a  great  deal 
about  inflammation  and  how  to  treat  it; 
identifying  the  enzymes  responsible  for 
destruction  of  cartilage:  and  an  ex- 
panded probing  of  the  inflammatory 
process  in  both  animal  models  and  tissue 
culture  systems. 

Fourth,  expand  joint  replacement 
technique.  The  concept  of  total  hip  re- 
placement must  be  broadened  to  other 
joints — knee,  shoulder,  and  elbow  in 
particular.  This  entails  design  of  replace- 
ment joints  based  on  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  normal  joint  mechanics  experi- 
mentation in  the  use  of  new  materials, 
and  development  of  improved  anchorage 
techniques.  As  a  specific  example,  the 
methylmethacrylate  cement  now  used  in 
hip  replacements  should  be  replaced  by 
polymers  which  have  a  porous  undersur- 
face.  thereby  permitting  ingrowth  of 
bone-forming  tissue  into  the  implant 
and  insuring  permanent  anchorage. 

Fifth,  analysis  of  cartilage.  A  definitive 
analysis  of  cartilage,  its  mechanical 
.structure,  the  effect  of  aging,  of  trauma, 
of  weight,  the  lubrication  mechanisms  of 
joints,  and  low  articular  cartilage  re- 
pairs itself  could  lead  to  drugs  which 
would  stimulate  cartilage  repair. 

Sixth,  epidemiologic  studies.  Epidemio- 
logic studies  are  desperately  needed  in 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  both  adult  and 
juvenile,  in  systemic  lupus,  and  in  osteo- 
arthritis. 

Follow-up  studies  of  rheumatoid  case 
populations  have  revealed  an  increased 
mortality  which  cannot  be  attributed  to 
complications  of  treatment  and  indicate 
again  the  general  constitutional  effects 
of  this  disease.  Adults  with  early  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  and  children  with  juve- 
nile rheumatoid  arthritis  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  research  protocols  to  determine 
those  characteristics  which  distinguisli 
rheumatoid  arthritis  patients  from  per- 
sons without  arthritis  as  well  as  those 
factors  which  infiuence  the  course  and 
prognosis  of  rheumatoid  arthritis 

Explanation  should  be  sought  for  the 
anomalous  distribution  of  females  to 
males  in  systemic  lupus — 5  to  1  as  an 
average,  increasing  to  15  to  1  during  the 
childbearing  ages,  and  decreasing  to 
about  2  to  1  among  older  age  groups — 
and  why  black  women  are  tliree  times  as 
susceptible  than  the  white  female. 

In  osteoarthritis,  factors  should  be 
searched  for  which  contribute  to  this 
widespread  di.sea.se,  other  than  age.  sex. 
and  occupation.  The  question  remains 
unanswered  as  to  why  two  of  every  five 
Americans  over  65  have  moderate  to 
severe  osteoarthritis,  while  three  of  every 
five  have  only  minor  sj-mptoms  or  none 
at  all. 

BACKGROUND    ON     REPORT    RECOMMENDATIONS 

First,  infectious  nature  of  arthritis. 
Rheumatoid  arthritis  has  long  been  re- 


garded as  an  infectious  disease.  However, 
after  the  failure  of  many  attempts  to 
isolate  bacteria  as  a  causative  factor  of 
arthritis  m  the  early  1920s  and  1930's, 
and  the  inability  of  ordinary  antibiotic 
therapy  to  ameliorate  the  disease,  inter- 
est in  the  microbiological  hypothesis 
v^aned  Today,  however,  the  emergence 
of  nev.  findings  and  new  ideas  brought 
into  being  by  p  concentrated  effort  in 
virolofical  research  has  once  again 
raised  the  investigation  of  infection  as 
a  major  factor  in  arthritis  to  the  fore- 
front. This  rcnev.ed  interest  in  the  pos- 
sible infectious  nature  of  arthritis  is  at- 
tributable to  the  following  five  factors; 
Factor  1 — rheumatic  fever,  which  iised 
to  maim  and  kill  thousands  of  children 
annually,  chiefly  by  attacking  heart 
valves,  was  discovered  to  be  a  complica- 
tion of  a  simple  streptococcal  infection. 
Today,  rheumatic  fever  is  a  relatively 
minor  problem  because  a  catisative 
agent — a  streptococcas — responded  to 
antibiotics.  This  is  a  tangible  example  of 
the  dramatic  fruits  which  basic  research 
can  bear,  provided  that  research  is  prop- 
erly and  adequately  nouri.shed. 

Factor  2 — chronic  infections  have 
been  discovered  to  result  often  in  the 
appearance  of  rheumatoid  factor,  a  blood 
substance  believed  to  be  specifically  asso- 
ciated with  rheumatoid  disease. 

Factor  3 — today,  there  is  a  much  bet- 
ter understanding  of  "slow  viruses"  that 
"hide"  inside  the  cells  of  the  body  in  a 
dormant  state  before  causing  damage 

Factor  4 — animal  diseases  that  re- 
semble human  rheumatic  di.seases  and 
that  are  known  to  be  associat^ed  with  in- 
fectious agents  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered. The  most  striking  of  these  are 
the  varioa^  forms  of  arthritis  in  swine, 
which  are  a  late  con.sequence  of  a  bacter- 
ial or  mycroplasmic  infection:  a  systemic 
lupus-like  disea.se  developed  by  a  species 
of  New  Zealand  black  mice  and  Aleutian 
mink  disease. 

Factor  5 — the  un.sophisticated  tech- 
niques used  by  the  previous  generation 
of  microbe  hunters  have  been  replaced 
with  the  marvels  of  our  new  age  of  tech- 
nology in  microbiology  research  which 
has  attracted  a  new  group  of  yoimg  and 
talented  researchers. 

Second,  immunity  factors  The  im- 
mune system,  which  is  .supposed  to  re- 
act each  time  a  foreign  substance  in- 
vades the  bodv.  is  very  complex  In  the 
past,  immunity  was  believed  to  have 
only  positive  results,  but  it  has  now  been 
learned  that  as  in  the  case  of  water 
used  to  extinguish  a  fire,  the  immune 
system  can  sometimes  cause  extensive 
damage. 

Recent  investigation  indicates  the  im- 
mune system  to  be  divided  into  two  sub- 
systems: cellular  immumty  and  humoral 
immunity,  both  of  which  play  a  role  in 
the  rheumatic  diseases.  Humoral  immu- 
nity is  the  name  given  to  the  sy.>;tem  of 
antibodies  created  by  the  immune  sys- 
tem to  fight  off  a  foreign  invader  known 
as  an  antigen.  When  reacting  normally, 
antibodies  capture  and  immobilize  anti- 
gens and  the  battle  field  is  then  cleaned 
up  by  specialized  white  blood  cells  How- 
ever, in  certain  forms  of  arthritis,  as  well 
as  in  other  related  diseases,  this  clean- 
ing up  process  does  not  proceed  accord- 
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ing  to  plaii  and  the  antibody — antigen 
aggregates,  which  are  called  "immune 
complexes",  damage  the  small  tubules  of 
the  kidney  "nd  small  blood  vessels.  This 
damage  then  triggers  a  series  of  irre- 
versible events  including  destruction  of 
connective  tissue  of  the  joints  which  is 
a  major  debilitating  process  of  arthritis. 

RESE.^RlH    I.N    THEATMENT   METHODOLOGIES 

Another  major  target  of  research  is 
that  of  treatment  of  arthntis.  Drugs  are 
presently  available  to  block  the  immune 
response  and  the  Inflammatoi-y  reaction 
in  rheumatoid  arthritis,  but  each  of  the 
potent  agents  has  serious  toxic  reactions. 
A  major  effort  needs  to  be  undertaken 
in  finding  a  successful  dnig  therapy,  as 
well  as  further  research  into  surgical 
procedures  which  can  reconstruct  joints 
damaged  by  arthritis. 

Despite  the  widespread  incidence  of 
arthritis  and  our  current  inability  to  al- 
leviate its  pain  and  crippling  effects, 
there  have  been  a  few  plusses  in  treat- 
ment of  arthritic  conditions.  One  is  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  gout.  Another  is  the 
promise  held  out  by  surgical  procedures. 

Dr.  Harlan  C.  Amstutz,  chief  of  the 
division  of  orthopedic  surgery  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
School  of  Medicine,  testified  before  the 
committee  on  the  great  promise  of  ortho- 
pedic research  in  correcting  disabilities 
caused  by  arthritis.  He  said 

As  the  senior  citizen  population  Increases. 
SO  does  the  number  of  individuals  within 
this  group  whose  function  Is  impaired  or 
limited  by  arthritis.  Not  all  of  these  suffer 
such  severe  pain  or  loss  of  function  a.s  to 
need  surgery,  yet  because  the  disease  is 
degenerative,  millions  of  people  sufTer  Its 
ultimate  course  and  effects  of  pain  and  to- 
tal Joint  destruction.  More  than  1.35,120 
total  hip  Joint  replacements  have  been  per- 
formed In  the  last  two  years  [1972  and  1973 1. 

It  Is  too  early  to  determine  whether  a 
plateau  In  number  of  Implanted  prostheses 
has  been  reached,  but  even  If  the  popula- 
tion of  aged  arthritic  patients  stabilizes. 
Increased  success  with  hip  replacements 
will  certainly  encourage  their  use  In  young- 
er patients  who  have  limited  Joint  function 

The  population  of  young  people  who  have 
received  Joint  replacements  Is  growing.  The 
Increased  stresses  which  this  group  applies 
to  the  total  Joint  replacements  will  result  In 
new  problems  of  prosthesis  durability,  struc- 
tural Integrity,  and  wear  characteristics.  . 

.  .  The  prospect  of  rehabilitating  those 
not  able  to  work  towards  a  level  of  near- 
normal  physical  function  and  Independence 
is  a  reasonable  goal  However.  In  addition. 
It  Is  within  the  reach  of  our  technology 
to  return  many  of  our  patients  to  gainfiil 
employment  With  the  exception  of  the  hip 
Joints  and  that  on  a  short  term  basis,  present 
reconstructive  procedures  are  not  satisfactory 
at  restoring  anatomy  and  physiology  for  the 
Joint  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  Job 
performance  which  demands  either  heavy  ac- 
tivity, lifting,  or  full  weight  bearing  for 
the  working  day 

Additional  research,  suitably  organized 
and  completed  Is  needed  to  Improve  ex- 
isting surgical  techniques  as  well  as  to  ex- 
pand the  function  and  life  expectancy  of 
Implants.  .     . 

Mr.  President,  major  advances  have 
also  been  made  in  diagnosis  of  arthritLs. 
And  acupuncture  for  certain  types  of 
arthritis  offers  considerable  potential  as 
a  therapy 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  how- 
ever. The  effects  of  physical  measures 
and  corrective  exercises  in  Interrupting 


the  development  of  deformities  and  in 
correcting  those  already  present  must 
be  evaluated  in  a  systematic  manner. 

New  scientific  developments  bring 
promise  of  effective  screening  programs 
to  identify  individuals  with  a  suscepti- 
bility to  developing  arthritLs.  Early  In- 
tervention in  some  forms  of  arthritis 
can  alleviate  the  damage  done  by  this 
disease.  One  disease  affecting  children 
is  associated  with  antlnuclear  antibodies 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
With  early  detection  and  early  treat- 
ment, prevention  of  blindness  can  be 
achieved.  Better  methods  of  Identifying 
high  risk  individuals  will  result  in  more 
patients  entering  treatment  programs, 
and  providing  a  broader  data  base  upon 
which  to  record  remi.sslons  and  exacer- 
bations. This  data  can  provide  critically 
needed  information  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  these  diseases  and  enable  the 
medical  community  to  evaluate  the  re- 
sults of  various  treatment  regiments 

rtJNDING    OF    ARTHRITIS    RESCABCH 

Support  for  research  and  research 
training  in  arthritis  and  related  diseases 
has  remained  at  the  same  level  in  dollar 
amounts  over  the  past  4  years.  However, 
when  the  inflation  factor  is  taken  into 
consideration,  the  actual  level  in  terms  of 
value,  has  been  considerably  reduced. 
Concurrently,  the  support  of  arthritis 
training  grants  has  been  severely  reduced 
as  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  put  into  implementa- 
tion its  plan  to  phase  out  support  for  all 
training  grants.  This  reduction  in  the 
level  of  arthritis  research  support  comes 
at  a  time  when  important  breakthroughs 
seem  most  likely. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  the  programs  provided  in  the  re- 
ported bill  are  not  intended  to  replace 
the  existing  basic  research  support  pro- 
vided by  the  Institute,  nor  to  replace 
the  peer  review  mechani-sms  which  have 
been  developed  in  evaluatln.e  the  quality 
of  research  proposals.  It  is  hoped  the 
report  of  the  task  force  would  seek  to 
preserve  that  system. 

Rather  the  programs  authorized  by 
S  2854  are  intended  to  expand  or  enlarge 
existing  efforts  against  arthritis. 

The  committee  does  not  believe  this 
expansion  should  be  at  the  expense  of 
support  provided  other  research  areas, 
but  intends  it  to  be  in  addition  to  or 
supplementary  and  complementary  to 
existing  programs. 

The  1972  Arthritis  Foundation  Com- 
mittee report  expressed  the  importance 
of  an  Increased  and  better  organized 
research  program  in  the  field  of  arthritis. 
The  panel  reported: 

The  field  of  rheumatic  disease  seems  to  be 
gaining  in  pace  and  momentum  at  the  same 
time  that  other  Important  fields  of  bio- 
medical research  show  encouraging  signs  of 
progress  Because,  however,  of  the  biological 
complexity  of  the  field  of  rheumatic  diseases, 
there  exlst.s  a  surprising  number  of  appar- 
ently separate  and  distinct  lines  of  research 
approaches,  each  of  which  offers  some  pros- 
pect of  clarifying  important  aspects  of  dis- 
ease mechanisms  Breakthroughs  seem  Im- 
minent In  future  lines  of  rheumatic  disease 
research,  particularly  tho.'^e  concerning 
rheumatoid  arthritis  and  systemic  lupua. 
This  research  must  by  necessity  cover  many 
of  the  disciplines  of  general  biological  re- 
search  and   will   foUow   or   parallel   lines  of 


research  used  In  many  other  specialties. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  rheumatology  will 
derive  benefit  from  basic  research  In  areas 
other  than  those  directly  related  to  the 
rheumatic  diseases,  but  as  has  been  the  case 
In  the  past,  in  which  a  significant  part  of 
the  original  impetus  for  the  launching  of 
today's  advances  in  the  broad  areas  of  im- 
munology and  Immunopathology  derived 
from  research  on  the  rheumatic  diseases,  so 
too  win  advances  In  our  field  continue  to 
contribute  to  solutions  or  better  understand- 
ing of  problems  In  other  biomedical  research 
areas. 

NEED    FOR    THAINI.MC    OF    HEALTH    PROFESSIONALS 

Mr.  President,  to  carry  out  these 
programs  effectively,  a  broad  range  of 
health  professionals  need  to  be  trained 
in  the  various  disciplines  involved  in 
total  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  the  arthritic  patient.  During 
training  in  the  schools  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions, medical  students  should  be 
made  more  aware  of  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  arthritis  and  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  early  treatment  and  therapy; 
postgraduate  physicians  should  be 
trained  in  rheumatology,  orthopedics, 
and  rehabilitation. 

Complex  emotional  and  vocational 
problems,  resulting  from  chronic  dis- 
ability, often  require  the  attention  of 
psychologists,  social  workers,  vocational 
specialists,  and,  of  course,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  physical  therapists  and 
occupational  therapists  in  a  compre- 
hensive treatment  program  of  an  arth- 
ritic patient.  In  addition  the  family  phy- 
sician should  be  kept  up  to  date  on  new 
treatment  procedures  and  screening  de- 
vices through  continuing  education  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  overall  management  of  the 
disease,  all  these  specialists  must  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  each  other  if 
best  results  are  to  be  achieved. 

DISCUSSION     OF    BILL    AS    BZPORTTO 
NEED    FOR    PRIORTY     FOCUS    ON    ARTHRITIS 

The  committee  feels  there  is  full  justi- 
fication for  sinfiling  out  arthritis  as  a 
disease  to  which  special  efforts  should 
be  directed  to  find  its  causes,  its  cure, 
and,  if  po.sslble.  a  means  of  preventing 
its  occurrence  in  the  first  place. 

The  large  numbers  of  Individuals  af- 
fected by  arthritis,  as  well  as  the  long 
term  crippling  effects  of  the  disease  and 
its  impact  on  the  quality  of  the  life  of 
those  who  must  live  with  its  pain  and 
disability,  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
reduce  its  Incidence  and  its  effects  a 
high  priority. 

Recognition  of  this  priority  was  given 
in  1964  when  the  Surgeon  CJeneral  of 
the  United  States  summoned  a  special 
workshop  on  prevention  of  disability 
from  arthritis,  stating  "arthritis  is  the 
Nation's  No.  1  crippler." 

The  recommendatiorts  of  that  work- 
shop were : 

1.  That  the  Surgeon  General  designate 
arthritis  a  major  health  threat  that  must 
be  surmounted 

2.  That  facilities  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  arthritis  be  maintained,  im- 
proved, and  created  according  to  geographic, 
population,  and  community  needs. 

3  That  recruitment  programs  and  under- 
graduat«,  graduate,  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  for  the  physician  and  for  aj'- 
Boclated  health  personnel  be  Improved  and 
expanded  In  the  area  of  the  rheumatic  dl«- 
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4  That  training  for  and  support  of  better 
clinical  investigation  be  encouraged  by  all 
available  means. 

5.  That  all  agencies  that  are  concerned 
with  crippling  arthritis  dramatically  improve 
and  expand  progrsims  of  public  education 
and  information. 

6.  That  a  substantial  portion  of  Federal 
grants  for  the  chronically  111  and  aged  be 
earmarked  for  comprehensive  community 
(ervlce  programs  for  the  arthritic. 

Mr.  President,  in  1966  arthritis  was 
selected  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  one  of  the 
five  diseases  subjected  to  intensive  an- 
alysis to  determine  a  quantitative  basis 
for  making  judgments  of  fund  alloca- 
tions among  competing  disease  control 
programs.  The  other  four  were  motor 
vehicle  safety,  syphilis,  cancer,  and  tu- 
berculosis. That  study  Indicated  that  In 
terms  of  benefit  cost  ratios,  an  arthritis 
control  program  would  have  been  the 
second  in  effectiveness,  falling  below  only 
a  motor  vehicle  safety  campaign. 

Furthermore,  the  areas  in  research 
which  current  knowledge  indicates  offer 
the  most  promise  in  combating  arthri- 
tis, also  are  areas  of  great  promise  In 
other  diseases.  These  areas  fall  well 
within  the  areas  of  basic  research  which 
can  be  applied  to  other  critical  research 
needs. 

Dr.  Frank  Austen.  physician-In-chlef 
of  Robert  Breck-Brlgham  Hospital  In 
Boston.  Mass.,  has  advised  the  commit- 
tee: 

I  should  also  point  out  that  rheumatolo- 
glsts  who  are  concerned  with  the  clinical 
application  of  new  knowledge  have  made 
Important  contributions  to  the  basic  science 
of  Immunoglobulins,  that  is,  the  proteins 
which  represent  antibodies,  came  from  the 
rheumatology  laboratories.  Workers  Inter- 
ested In  arthritis  and  related  problems  played 
a  major  role  In  developing  an  understanding 
of  the  mechanisms  by  which  antigen-anti- 
body complexes  produce  disease  and  activate 
those  protein  sequences  such  as  the  com- 
plement system  which  contribute  to  tissue 
Injury.  The  exciting  new  developments  In 
Immunogenetlcs  with  considerable  Implica- 
tions for  understanding  our  susceptibility 
to  a  variety  of  diseases  Including  neurologic, 
dermatologlc  and  oncologic  disorders  have 
evolved  from  rheumatology  divisions  wHhln 
departments  of  medicine. 

There  has  not  only  been  significant  prog- 
ress In  our  unedrstandlng  of  arthritis  dis- 
eases In  terms  of  basic  and  applied  knowl- 
edge, but  the  workers  concerned  with  de- 
veloping such  understanding  have  contrib- 
uted to  basic  science  and  clinical  medicine 
on  a  broad  front.  TTiere  Is  thus  every  reason 
to  be  optimistic  about  future  significant 
progress  through  Implementation  of  the  Na- 
tional Arthritis  Act. 

The  training  of  sufficient  personnel  to 
provide  the  full  range  of  care — from  early 
detection  through  prevention,  treatment, 
and  control,  to  rehabilitation — so  vitally 
needed  to  provide  total  care  for  the 
arthritis  victim  is  an  important  objective. 
Without  a  targeted  strategy  in  training, 
this  objective  will  not  be  attained. 

NATIONAL     TASK     FORCE     ON     ARTHRrrlSi      LONG- 
RANGE    PLAN 

To  encourage  the  best  use  of  national 
resources  In  combating  arthritis  from 
all  aspects,  the  bill  as  reported  requires 
the  establishment  of  a  national  task 
force  on  arthritis  to  develop  a  long- 
range  plan  to  combat  arthritis  and  re- 


lated muskuloskeletal  and  other  related 
diseases.  The  committee  believes  the  plan 
should  define  an  orderly  progression 
towards  attaining  specific  goals  within 
the  limits  of  existing  knowledge,  point 
out  the  areas  holding  most  promise  of 
being  pursued,  the  existing  resources 
with  which  such  areas  can  be  explored, 
and  the  additional  resources  which  are 
needed  to  follow  through  on  such 
promises. 

The  committee  believes  the  task  force 
should,  within  the  scope  of  the  plan,  pro- 
vide for  epidemiological  studies;  bio- 
medical research,  both  basic  and  clinical ; 
research  into  improved  means  of  arthri- 
tis detection,  treatment,  prevention,  and 
control ;  programs  to  determine  how  best 
to  train  the  personnel  needed  to  treat 
and  rehabilitate  individuals  suffering 
from  arthritis,  including  continuing  edu- 
cation; programs  to  identify  the  maxi- 
mum potential  which  exists  in  rehabilita- 
tion programs  and  how  best  to  apply 
rehabilitation  programs  to  achieve  these 
maximum  benefits;  programs  for  public 
information  and  education;  and  pro- 
grams which  would  develop  a  common 
descriptive  vocabulary  for  the  purpose 
of  standardizing  collection,  storage,  and 
retrieval  of  research  and  treatment  data 
in  order  to  facilitate  collaborative  and 
comparative  studies  of  large  patient 
populations. 

SCREENING    EARLY    DETECTION.    PREVENTION.    AND 
CONTROL   PROGRAMS 

Testimony  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee substantiated  the  need  for  incentives 
for  the  development  of  arthritis  screen- 
ing, detection,  prevention,  and  control 
programs. 

Early  detection  of  arthritis,  followed 
by  appropriate  treatment  procedures  can 
save  years  of  disability  and  pain. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Engleman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Medical  School  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  advised  the  committee 
that: 

Improper  or  delayed  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment usually  leads  to  crippling  with  aerlous 
disability.  In  many  Instances  the  damage 
to  Internal  organs  may  be  equally  disabling. 
And  yet  as  many  as  12  million  of  the  20 
million  Individuals  with  arthritis  In  the 
country  make  little  or  no  effort  to  obtain 
medical  attention. 

Dr.  Roland  Moskowitz  of  the  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  School  of 
Medicine.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  testified  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Health: 

New  scientific  discoveries  now  make  pos- 
sible the  development  and  testing  of  effective 
screening  programs  to  Identify  not  only  thoee 
persons  with  early  arthritis,  but  also  those 
with  a  susceptibility  to  the  development  of 
arthritis.  Detection  of  these  persons  will  then 
allow  early  Intervention  with  therapy,  and 
alleviation  of  damage  done  by  these  diseases. 
Identification  of  the  high  risk  Individuals 
will  result  In  more  patients  entering  treat- 
ment programs  at  the  earliest  possible  stage 
of  the  disease  which  can  curb  the  progres- 
sive nature  of  arthritis  by  taking  advantage 
of  Improvements  In  disease  therapy. 

In  addition,  the  epidemiologic  infor- 
mation which  would  result  from  an  orga- 
nized screening,  detection,  prevention, 
and  control  program  would  provide  the 
medlcEil  community  with  Invaluable  data 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  arthritic 
disorders  and  enable  that  community  to 


evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  various 
treatment  programs. 

This  epidemiologic  information  would 
also  provide  a  valuable  base  of  research 
information  in  efforts  to  improve  the 
classification  of  arthritic  diseases,  and. 
in  addition,  provide  guidance  in  the  di- 
rection of  research  efforts 

The  bill  as  reported  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  programs,  as  neces- 
sary, for  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
health  agencies.  State,  local,  and  re- 
gional public  health  agencies,  and  non- 
profit private  health  agencies  in  the 
screening,  detection,  prevention,  and 
control  of  arthritis.  The  committee  views 
these  programs  as  ser^-ing  as  a  catalyst 
in  disseminating  knowledge  about  new 
diagnostic  and  treatment  methods  for 
arthritis,  in  addition  to  providing  needed 
screening  and  detection  programs  in  the 
community. 

The  committee  has  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  performance  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  implementing  the 
screening  and  detection  programs  man- 
dated by  the  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Control  Act,  Public  Law  92-294.  and 
hopes  that  the  following  statement  by 
the  administration  does  not  indicate  a 
similar  lack  of  commitment  to  imple- 
menting the  new  authority  contained 
in  the  reported  bill: 

We  are  generally  concerned  with  Increas- 
ing the  categorical  disease  control  programs 
as  part  of  the  mandated  mission  of  the  NIH 
The  Department  is  concerned  that  these 
activities  may  detract  from  the  basic  re- 
search mission  of  the  NIH. 

The  committee  intends  to  provide 
continuing  oversight  to  the  Depart- 
ment's support  of  screening,  detection, 
prevention,  and  control  program  au- 
thorized by  S.  2854. 

DATA    BANK 

The  reported  bill  directs  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  an  arthritis  screening  and 
detection  data  bank  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  use- 
ful in  developing  improved  screening. 
prevention,  and  control  programs  This 
program  would  be  carried  out  m  co- 
operation with  the  programs  for  screen- 
ing and  prevention  authorized  by  the 
reported  bill  as  well  as  in  cooperation 
with  the  research  and  demonstration 
centers  authorized  by  the  reported  bill. 

EFFORTS     TO     PREVENT     QUACKERY 

The  committee  is  particularly  con- 
cerned by  data  indicating  that  $435  mil- 
lion is  spent  each  year  on  arthritis 
quackerv-.  This  figure  is  merely  the  visi- 
ble measure  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem.  Unfortunately,  the  serious  ef- 
fects of  the  use  of  ineffective  and  po- 
tentially harmful  remedies  can  exacer- 
bate arthritis  or  cause  increased  and 
unnecessary  disabilities  as  well  as  death. 

In  1964.  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Frauds  and  Misrepresenta- 
tions Affecting  the  Elderly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  Chairman  Williams 
conducted  intensive  hearings  on  frauds 
perpetrated  against  the  elderl%-  Those 
hearings  demonstrated  that  frauds  re- 
lated to  arthntis  cures  were  among  the 
most  prevalent  types  of  frauds  experi- 
enced by  aging  Americans 

Arthritis    education    programs    con- 
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ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  have  been  developed  to  brint: 
accurate  information  about  cures  and 
treatments  of  arthritis  to  older  per- 
sons. The  enthusiastic  reception  this 
program  has  received  is  aii  indication 
of  the  need  for  additional  education 
programs. 

The  bill  as  reported  thus  requires  that 
screening,  detection,  prevention,  and 
control  programs  shall  include  public  in- 
formation programs  to  discourai^e  the 
promotion  and  utilization  of  unapproved 
and  ineflective  diagnostic  or  treatment 
procedures,  including  ineffective  druKs 
and  devices.  In  addition,  the  National 
Arthritis  Task  Force  is  directed  to  de- 
velop a  program  of  periodk;  dissemina- 
tion of  information  on  the  state  of  arth- 
ritis treatment  and  control  procedures 
with  a  view  toward  discouraging  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  arthritis  victim  by 
unscrupulous  promoters  of  false  rem- 
edies. 

The  committee  believes  it  is  essential 
in  combating  arthritis  quackery  for 
organized  medicine  to  become  an  advo- 
cate in  the  legislative  process  to  defuse 
the  false  hopes  offered  by  ineffective  and 
possibly  dangerous  remedies  and  not  to 
leave  the  responsibility  to  protect  the 
public  solely  to  public  officials  -.vho  do 
not  have  the  medical  expertise  to  evalu- 
ate alleged  "cures." 

NATIONAL     ARTHRms     RESEARCH      AND 
DEMONSTRATION    CENTERS 

The  reported  bill  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  arthritis  research 
and  demonstration  centers  winch  would 
serve  as  focal  points  within  a  geograph- 
ical area  to  increase  the  application  of 
the  available  knowledge  about  arthritis. 
to  serve  as  training  centers,  and  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  collaboration 
between  the  basic  researcher  and  the 
clinical  researcher,  and  to  demonstrate 
innovations  in  patient  care  on  both  an 
inpatient  and  outpatient  basis. 

The  limited  capacity  of  medical 
schools  to  train  medical  students,  interns, 
and  house  staff  in  rheumatology,  the 
brief  encounter  with  arthritis  of  the  or- 
thopedic surgeon  during  his  residency 
training,  and  the  lack  of  on-the-job 
training  programs  for  allied  health  per- 
sonnel, calls  for  a  focal  point  for  the  in- 
terdisciplinary training  of  health  per- 
sonnel to  treat  arthritis  sufferers.  The 
committee  believes  the  center  concept 
offers  an  excellent  opportunitv  for  such 
training.  Dr.  Clement  B.  Sledge,  ortho- 
pedic surgeon  in  cliief  at  the  Roliert 
Breck  Brigham  Hospital,  the  only  arthri- 
tis teachinti  hospital  in  the  country, 
testified  before  the  subcommittee: 

I  stress  the  need  for  arthritis  renttrs  on 
two  counts:  The  nature  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  which  Involves  all  ages,  all  body 
systems,  and  all  anatomical  areas,  and  the 
fact   that   It   is  a   uniquely   human   disease. 

The  protean  manifestations  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis  demand  the  services  of  rheuma- 
tologlsts.  internists,  cardiologists,  neurolo- 
glst.s.  pediatricians,  orthopedic  surgeons, 
physical  therapists,  occupational  therapists 
and  reir-ibllltatlon  nurses  AH  must  have 
partlcul*  knowledge  of  the  dl.sease  and  Its 
manifestations  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
what  the  other  members  of  the  team  have  to 
offer  to  the  patient  with  a  chronic  disabling 
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disease  This  special  kind  of  knowledge 
and  team  wtirk  He  outside  the  usual  traln- 
liii;  format  of  these  specialties  It  becomes  a 
specialty  In  and  of  lt,self  and  must  be  per- 
petuated through  education  of  succeeding 
generations  Medical  students  and  residents 
in  training  must  be  expo.sed  to  thLs  Inte- 
grated team  approach  to  the  arthritic,  car- 
ried out  In  centers  which  are  large  enough 
to  bring  together  a  critical  ma-ss  of  educators 
In  the  respective  fields  Involved  These  health 
care  profe-sslonals  can  Interact  most  effec- 
tively In  the  format  of  a  center,  where  all 
parlies  have  a  common  Interest  In  taking 
care  of  people  with  arthritis;  where  the 
facility  Is  designed  to  make  their  care  most 
effective;  and  where  clinicians  and  Investiga- 
tors can  interact  at  all  levels  for  the  benefit 
of  these  patients. 

Mr.  President,  these  centers  can 
provide  Uic  locale  for  specialized  inpa- 
tient care.  but.  because  arthritis  is  a 
long-term  chronic  disease,  the  centers 
would  also  have  to  be  oriented  towai'd 
outpatient  care.  Convincing  testimony 
was  presented  to  the  subcommittee  as 
to  the  excellent  opportunity  such  centers 
would  provide  for  continuing  education 
programs  for  physicians  in  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  for  general  public  in- 
formation and  education  programs  for 
the  community  at  large, 

Dr  Harlan  C.  Am.stutz.  chief  of  the 
division  of  orthopedic  surgery  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
School  of  Medicine,  testified  to  tlie  great 
value  to  orthopedic  and  prosthetic  re- 
search of  a  large  number  of  patients 
such  as  could  be  ama,ssed  in  arthritic 
centers    Further,  he  slated : 

Total  Joint  replacement  research  must  be 
im  interdlscpllnary  effort  such  as  could  be 
acr'nnpUshed  In  arthritis  centers  bringing 
together  the  skills  and  experience  of  clin- 
icians, pathologists,  materials  engineers, 
mechanical  engineers  and  electrical  engineers 
to  define  problem  areas  and  develop  specific 
projects  to  study  them 

All  disciplines  are  necessary  to  observe 
the  progress  of  a  program  from  Its  Inception 
thrciugh  all  development  stages  Including 
facilities  and  personnel  to  examine  the  mate- 
rials available,  study  the  appropriate  design, 
verify  the  structural  integrity  of  the  device, 
apply  It  under  controlled  clinical  conditions 
to  the  patient,  and  finally,  maintain  careful 
follow-up  procedures  to  determine  the  long- 
term  characteristics  of  the  Implant. 

Although  some  of  these  Individual  steps  in 
the  development  of  Implant  design  could  pos- 
sibly be  pprformed  In  an  institution  without 
all  the  resources,  the  effectiveness  of  such  a 
program  would  be  minimal  without  continu- 
ous Interplay  and  testing  of  Ideas,  This  in- 
tegration can  occur  only  in  an  organization 
which  provides  the  disciplines  and  faciUtes 
needed  to  mvestlgate  problenxs  relevant  to 
the  whole  design  and  implantation. 

The  centers  aLso.  through  contact  with 
large  numbers  of  patients,  would  be  pre- 
sented with  ail  excellent  opportunity  for 
cooperative  studies  on  a  broad  range  of 
treatment  procedures  Th»se  cooperative 
studies  would  he  facilitated  by  th?  data 
bank  established  by  the  reported  bill 

Dr  Virml  Hanson,  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  stated: 

It  1h  Important  that  research  be  an  Integral 
part  of  the  program  of  the  arthritis  centers 
and  particularly  is  this  true  in  childhood 
arthritis  Many  of  the  childhood  syndromes  of 
arthritis  re.main  to  be  thoroughlv  defined  and 
the  physiologv  of  the  growing  human  orga- 
nism gives  risk  to  problems  dUtlnct  from 
those  seen  in  the  mature  state  Furthermore, 
the  discipline  of  research  provides  the  needed 


critical  approach  required  for  the  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  new  modes  of 
therapy. 

The  committee  believes  research  in  and 
treatment  of  those  arthritis  disiirders 
affecting  children  is  essential  and  in- 
cluded m  the  bill  a  direction  to  give  ap- 
propriate attention  to  the  development 
of  centers  capable  of  answering  to  their 
special  needs. 

INSTirtTE    ASSOCIATE    DIRECTOR     FOR     ARTHRITIS 

The  reported  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  position  of  Associate 
Director  for  Arthritis  within  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritii.  Metat>olism.  and 
Digestive  Diseases  Both  the  House — No. 
93-1140— and  the  Senate— No  93-1146— 
committee  reports  on  H.R.  15580.  the  fis- 
cal year  1975  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Act.  urged  the  establishment  of  such  an 
A.s.sociate  Director  position — Senate  Re- 
port, page  49 

The  reported  bill  gives  the  Associate 
Director,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Institute,  the  responsi- 
bility for  programs  regarding  arthritis 
within  that  In.stitute. 

The  committee  urges  the  Director  and 
the  Associate  Director  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  need  to  place  an  appro- 
priate emphasis  on  orthopedic  research 
and  orthopedic  procedures  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  programs  authorized  by  S 
2854.  as  woll  as  in  progranis  authorized 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  gen- 
eral research  authorities  of  the  Institute. 
The  committee  believes  that  orthoi>edic 
research  is  a  very  important  component 
of  arthritis  research  and  is  concerned 
with  the  minimum  support  given  ortho- 
pedic research  as  it  relates  to  arthritis  in 
the  Institute. 

COORDINATING    COMMITTEES 

The  committee  also  believes  that  for- 
mal mechanisms  to  insure  the  coordina- 
tion of  programs  related  to  arthritis 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
;ind  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  as  well  as  within  the 
Federal  Government  in  general,  are  es- 
sential. For  that  reason,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported provides  for  coordinating  commit- 
tees at  each  level 

The  committee  believes  programs  sup- 
ported by  other  Federal  agencies  would 
impact  sub.stmtially  on  the  expanded 
mission  of  the  Institute  which  will  result 
from  enactment  of  S.  2854.  The  mecha- 
nism— an  Interagency  Technical  Com- 
mittee on  Arthritis — for  routine  and  pe- 
riodic exchange  of  information  author- 
ized by  the  reported  bill  will  facilitate 
rocrdination  of  related  programs. 

VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION    ACTIVITY 
IN    ARTHRITIS 

The  programs  conducted  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  provide  a  unique 
oDportunity  to  share  the  results  of  basic 
and  clinical  research  as  well  as  the  effec- 
tiveness of  new  treatment  methods. 

Arthritis  is  a  common  problem  among 
the  patients  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. In  fiscal  year  1973,  arthritis  was  the 
prini^ipal  diagnosis  of  15.323  hospitalized 
•latients  and  an  associated  diagnosis  in 
:!"  674  ether  ca.scs  Of  the  total,  about 
33  000  suflered  from  osteoarthritis,  .some 
8.000  from  rheumatoid  arthritis  and 
allied  conditions,  and  5.000  from  other 
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forms  of  arthritis.  An  even  larger  number 
of  arthritic  patients  were  seen  in  VA 
clinics. 

As  the  veterans  population  ages,  ar- 
thritis will  become  an  even  larger  prob- 
lem. The  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  for  many  years  has  conducted 
research  on  various  aspects  of  arthritis. 
At  present.  56  projects  are  related  to  some 
aspect  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  15  to  os- 
teoarthritis. 19  to  gout  and  p.seudogout, 
and  9  to  other  forms  of  arthritis. 

The  current  research  ranges  from 
study  of  the  fundamental  changes  in 
bone,  cartilage,  and  immunological 
meclianisms  to  evaluation  of  treatment 
methods.  Not  all  of  these  projects  deal 
exclusively  with  arthritis  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  an  ab.solute  figure  for 
VA  research  expenditures  in  the  field; 
it  is  estimated,  however,  that  about 
$500,000  annually  can  be  ascribed  to  VA 
arthritis  research. 

The  increasing  emphasis  on  aging  by 
the  VA  research  program  will  include 
arthritis  studies.  This  disease  group  is 
recognized  as  especially  important  since 
the  VA  is  interested  in  improving  the 
quality  of  life — rather  than  simply  pro- 
longing the  life — of  the  elderly  veterans. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Section-by-Section   .Analysis 

Section  1  Establishes  the  title  of  the  pro- 
posed  Act    as   the    "National    Arthritis   Act" 

Section  2.  Sets  forth  twelve  findings  and 
declarations  by  the  Congress  with  respect 
to:  the  severity  and  prevalence  of  arthritis; 
the  cost  of  arthritis  to  the  national  ecoii- 
omy:  the  need  for  improved  treatment, 
diagnostic  procedures,  training,  and  research 
in  arthritis;  the  need  for  facilities  with 
properly  trained  personnel  to  provide  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  ^cr  pers(>n.s  suffer- 
ing from  arthritLs;  the  need  for  public  edu- 
cation programs;  and  the  special  potential 
and  unique  ability  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Diseases  (Nl.'i- 
MDDl  to  play  a  major  role  m  a  niUlonal 
attack  on  arthritis 

Section  3  Amends  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  by  adding  new 
sections  437  through  439C, 

New  Section  437;  Subsection  (a)  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  establLsh.  within  60  days  of  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  National  Arthritis 
Act,  a  National  Task  Force  on  Arthritis  to 
formulate  a  long-rai'ge  ArthritLs  Plan  to 
combat  arthritLs;  and  specifies  that  the  Plan 
shall  include  recommendations  for  the  util- 
ization and  organization  of  national  re- 
sources for  the  campaign  against  arthritus 
and  a  program  for  the  NIAMDD  to  act  as 
a  major  participant  in  the  campaign  apain.st 
arthritis. 

Subsection  ib)  of  the  new  section  4:37 
directs  that  the  Arthritis  Plan  shall  pro- 
vide for  investigation  in  the  epidemiology 
and  etiology  of  artlintis.  research  in  the  basic 
biological  processes  and  mechanisms  under- 
lying arthritis,  and  in  techniques  of  diag- 
nosis, early  detection,  treatment,  ^nd  pre- 
vention of  arthritLs-  programs  to  evaculate 
and  demonstrate  preventive,  diagnostic, 
therapeutic,  rehabilitative,  and  control  ap- 
proaches to  arthritis:  programs  for  the  edu- 
cation and  continuing  education  of  scien- 
tists, bloengineers.  primary  care  physicians. 
clinicians,  other  health  and  allied  health 
profe^:slonals.  and  educators  in  the  fields  and 
specialties  relating  to  arthritis;  programs  for 
public  education  relating  to  arthritis  (in- 
cluding periodic  public  information  pro- 
grams on  the  most  current  developments  in 
diagnostic  and  treatment  procedures  to  dis- 
courage  the   promotion   of   unapproved    and 


ineffective  treatment  methods);  the  devel- 
opment of  a  common  descriptive  vccabu- 
lary  in  basic  and  clinical  arthritis  research, 
the  development  of  a  national  data  .storage 
bank  on  arthritis  research,  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention control,  and  treatment;  and  a  plan 
for  international  cooperatl.-ii  in  and  ex- 
change ijf  knowledge  on  all  aspects  of  re- 
search, diagno.si,^,  treatment,  prevention, 
and  control  of  arthrliLs, 

Subsection  (C)  of  the  new  section  437  pro- 
vides that  the  membership  of  the  Task 
Force  shall  consLst  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee,  the  Director  of  the  National  In.<:ti- 
tutes  of  Health  or  his  designee,  the  Associate 
Dlrectcr  for  Arthritis  (established  by  the 
proposed  .\ct).  the  director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences,  tlie 
Chief  Director  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  cr  his  de- 
signee, as  ex  officio  members,  and  seven 
arihrtis-criented  scientists  or  physicians  (of 
whom  at  least  2  shall  be  practicing  clinical 
rheumatolcgiKt-s  and  one  an  orthopedic  sur- 
geon i .  t'.ree  representatives  of  the  general 
public  icf  whom  at  least  two  are  arthritis 
sufferer.--- 1 :  and  one  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  the  NIAMDD, 

Subsection  (di  of  the  new  section  437 
directs  the  Secretary  to  designate  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Task  Force  as  Chairman,  provides 
that  the  Task  Force  shall  first  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Secretary  and  thereafter  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman,  and  directs  that  the 
T.^sk  Force  shall  meet  not  less  than  three 
times 

Subsection  ie)(l)  of  the  new  section  437 
requires  the  Task  Force  to  publish  and  trans- 
mit the  Arthritis  Plf-.n  to  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  not  later  than  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Arthritis  Act 

Subsection  (e)(2i  of  the  new  section  437 
requires  that,  not  later  than  60  davs  after 
the  Task  Force  transmits  the  .Arthritis  Plan 
to  the  Director,  the  Director  shall  submit  the 
Plan  to  Congress  with  his  proposals  for  In- 
.stitute  activities  lor  the  first  five  years  under 
the  Arthritis  Plan,  and  an  estin-iale  of  the 
additional  .=-taff  and  appropriations  needed 
to  carry  out  such  activities  Provision  is  in- 
cluded that  if  the  Plan  Is  submitted  for 
review  by  any  Federal  agency,  the  plan  or 
report  stibmltted  to  Congress  shall  specify 
any  changes  and  the  reasons  for  them  made 
during  any  s'och  review  process,  and,  if  re- 
view of  the  Plan  delays  its  submission  to 
Congress,  the  plan  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  in  the  form  It  was  submitted  to 
such  review  process  by  the  time  specified  in 
the  new  section  437 

Subsection  if)  of  the  new  section  437  au- 
thorizes the  Task  Force  to  hold  hearings,  take 
testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  sucli  times  and 
places  as  the  Task  Force  deems  advisable 
in  order  to  develop  the  Arthritis  Plan 

Subsection  ig)  of  the  new  .section  437 
directs  the  Director  of  the  Institute  to  desig- 
nate a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute 
to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Task 
Force  and  to  provide  the  Task  Force  with 
such  .staff  and  Information  and  the  services 
of  consultants  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist 
the  Ta=k  Force  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

Subsection  ih)  of  the  new  section  437 
authorizes  appropriate  travel  and  a  GS-18 
rate  of  per  diem  compensation  for  members 
of  the  Task  Force  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government 

Subsection  i  i )  of  the  new  section  437  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $500,000  for 
FY  1975  and  FY  1976  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  new  section  437  and  specifies  that 
the  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  are  In  addition  to  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  arthritis  research  pursuant  to 
the   general    appropriation    to   the   NIAMDD 

New  section  438:  Subsection  (ai  estab- 
lishes, in  the  Institute,  the  position  of  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Arthritis,  who  shall  report 
to    the    Director    of    the    Institute    and    be 


responsible  for  programs  with  regard  to 
arthritis  within  such  Institute  (including 
those  carried  out  under  preexisting  NIAMDD 
authority) , 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  438 
directs  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-Instl- 
tute  Arthritis  Coordinating  Committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
Institutes  and  divisions  Involved  in  arthritis- 
related  research,  to  be  chaired  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Arthritis  The  Committee 
is  to  prepare  an  annual  report  for  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
detailing  the  work  of  the  committee  in 
coordinating  the  research  activities  of  NIH 
relating  to  arthritis  during  the  preceding 
year 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  438 
establishes  an  Intradepartmental  Arthritis 
Coordinating  Committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  DHEW  agencies 
involved  in  research  services,  or  rehabilita- 
tion programs  affect  mg  arthritis  to  be 
chaired  by  the  Associate  Director  for  Arthri- 
tis. The  Committee  is  to  prepare  an  annual 
report  for  the  Secretary  describing  the  Com- 
mittee's work  in  coordUiating  programs  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year. 

Subsection  (d)il)  of  the  new  section  438 
establishes  an  Interagency  Technical  Com- 
mittee on  Arthritis  which  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  promoting  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral health  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  arthritis. 

Subsection  (d)(2)  of  the  new  section  438 
provides  that  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
and  the  Associate  Director  for  .Arthritis  shall 
serve  as  chairman  and  cochairman  respec- 
tively of  the  Committee  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee shall  Include  appropriate  health 
official  representation  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  all  other  Federal  agencies  with  programs 
involving  health  functions  or  responsibilities, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Subsection  id)(3i  of  the  new  section  438 
provides  that  the  Interagency  Technical 
Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  four  times 
a  year. 

New  section  439A:  Subsection  (a)  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  arthritis  screening, 
early  detection,  prevention,  and  control  pro- 
grams, in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
health  agencies.  State,  local,  and  regional 
public  health  agencies,  and  non-profit 
private  health  agencies. 

Subsection  ibi  of  the  new  section  439A 
specifies  the  activities  which  may  be  in- 
cluded under  such  programs. 

These  include: 

( 1 )  programs  tO  develop  improved  methods 
of  detec;ing  individuals  with  a  risk  of  de- 
veloping arthritis; 

(2  I  programs  to  develop  Improved  methods 
of  intervention  against  those  factors  which 
cause  individuals  to  have  a  high  risk  of  de- 
veloping arthritis; 

(3)  programs  to  develop  health  profes- 
sions and  allied  health  professions  personnel 
highly  skilled  In  the  control  of  arthritis  in- 
cluding continuing  education  of  such  per- 
sonnel; 

(4)  community  consultative  services  to 
facilitate  ne-*-  and  problem  patient  referral 
from  local  hospitals  and  physicians  to 
Arthritis  Consultation  Boards  of  the  centers 
for  diagnostic  workup.  Including  laboratory 
analyses  and  consultations  with  primary 
physicians  on  preferred  rehabilitation 
management; 

(5)  programs  to  disseminate  the  results 
of  research  and  to  develop  means  of  standard- 
izing patient  data  aid  recordkeeping;  and 

(6)  public  Information  programs  to  In- 
clude the  dissemination  of  Information  on 
the  importance  of  early  detection  of  signs 
and  symptoms  and  of  seeking  prompt  treat- 
ment, and  to  discourage  the  promotion  and 
utilization  cf  unapproved  and  Ineffective 
treatment  methods. 
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Subsection  (c)  of  the  n(|v  section  439A 
provides  that  programs  supported  under  new 
section  439A  may  also  carry  a(ut  projects  and 
programs  funded  under  othflr  provisions  of 
law  related  to  programs  arift  projects  au- 
thorized under  new  section  |39A. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  neiv  section  439A 
authorizes  the  appropriation  kt  $5,000,000  for 
flscal  year  1975.  $10,000,000  Ifor  fiscal  year 
1976.  and  $15,000,000  for  flsAl  year  1977  to 
carry  out  section  439A,  andj  specifies  that 
such  authorizations  are  in  acfcltlon  to  sums 
appropriated  for  arthritis  research  pursuant 
to  the  general  approprlcit  ion  t|)  the  NIAMDD 
New  section  439B.  Subsect^n  la)  directs 
the  development  of  centers  \  for  basic  and 
clinical  research  Into,  tralnlr^  in,  and  dem- 
onstration of  advanced  dlagtostlc.  preven- 
tion, control,  and  treatment  methods  for 
arthritis.  Including  research  ,lnto  implant- 
able blomaterlals  and  orthopedic  procedures, 
and  authorizes  cooperative  aireemenus  with 
public  or  non-profit  private  Agencies  or  In- 
stitutions to  pay  all  or  part  jof  the  cost  of 
planning,  establishing  or  strefigthenlng.  and 
providing  basic  operating  supbort  for.  exist- 
ing or  new  such  centers  f 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  section  439B  directs 
that  centers  developed  unde|  new  section 
439B.  In  addition  to  carrying!  out  research, 
training,  and  demonstration  |)rojects.  shall 
carry  out  screening,  detection,  prevention, 
and  control  programs,  a.s  described  In  new 
section  439A.  and  specifies  thai  funds  under 
new  section  439B  may  be  usetl  for  stalflng 
and  other  basic  operating  co«ta.  Including 
such  patient  care  costs  as  are  required  for 
research  training:  training  for  allied  health 
professions  personnel;  demon|tratlon  pur- 
poses; and  certain  renovation,  of  buildings 
and  structures  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
make  them  suitable  for  u.se  a-s-  research  and 
demonstration  centers  Spteclflts  that  sup- 
port may  be  for  a  period  of  iot  to  exceed 
three  years  and  may  be  extended  for  addi- 
tional  periods  of  up  to  three  fears  each 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  4398 
provides  that  centers  support*!  under  new 
section  439B  may  also  carry  out  projects  and 
program.s  funded  under  other  iprovlslons  of 
law  related  to  progrrams  and  project.s  au- 
thorized under  the   new  sectloft  439B 

Subsection  (di  of  the  new  section  439B 
directs  that.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the 
Director  shall  provide  for  an  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  centers  with  appro- 
priate attention  to  the  need  foj  centers  hav- 
ing the  capability  to  respond  to  the  special 
needs  of  children  affected  by  ^thrltLs 

Subsection  (o)  of  the  new  Section  439B 
authorizes  the  appropriation  c^  $10,000,000 
for  flscal  year  1975,  $15,000,000  fbr  fiscal  vear 
1976,  and  $20,000,000  for  flscal  year  1977  to 
carry  out  section  439B,  and  s*)eclfles  that 
such  authorizations  are  In  addlflon  to  sums 
appropriated  for  arthritis  researth  pursuant 
to  existing  research  authorities  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  ' 

New  section  439C  directs  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  to  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  which  report 
shall  Include  a  proposal  for  th#  Institute's 
activities  under  the  Arthritis  Plan  for  the 
succeeding  five  years  with  an  estimate  of 
additional  appropriations  and  staff  positions. 
Including  increased  appropriations  author- 
izations, as  may  be  required  to  pursue  activi- 
ties and  a  program  evaluation  ot  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Institute  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  as  measured  against  the  pro- 
posal for  that  year  for  activities  under  the 
Arthritis  Plan. 

Members  or  the  Senate  Who  Arij  Cosponsors 
OF  S.  2854,  National  ARTHRirii  Act  Intro- 
duced BY  Senators  Cranston!^  Javits.  and 
Williams 

James  Abourezk,  James  B  AQen.  Howard 
H  Baker.  Birch  Bayh.  J.  Glenh  Beall.  Jr. 
Henry    Bellmon.    Wallace    P     Betinett.    Lloyd 


Bentsen,  Alan  Bible.  Joseph  R. 


Blden. 


am  Brock.  Edward  W  Brooke.  Quentln  N 
Burdlck.  Robert  C  Byrd.  Howard  W  Cannon. 
Clifford  P  Case,  Lawton  Chiles,  Frank 
Church.  Dick  Clark,  Marlow  W.  Cook,  Norrls 
Cotton.  Alan  Cranston 

Robert  Dole.  Pete  V  Domenlcl.  Peter  H 
Domlnlck.  Thomas  F  Eagleton.  Paul  J  Fan- 
nin. Hlrain  L  Fong,  J.  W.  Fulbrlght.  Barry 
Goldwater.  Mike  Gravel 

Robert  P  Grlflln.  Edward  J  Gurney.  Clif- 
ford P  Hansen.  Philip  .^  Hart,  Vance  Hartke, 
Floyd  K  Haskell,  Mark  O  Hatfield,  William 
D  Hathaway 

Ernest  P  HolUngs,  Harold  E  Hughes,  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey.  Daniel  K  Inouye.  Henry 
M  Jack.son.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston, Jr  .  Edward  M   Kennedy 

Warren  G  Magnuson.  Charles  McC  Ma- 
thla.s.  Jr  .  Gnle  W  McGee.  George  S  McGov- 
err.,  Thomas  .1  Mclntyre.  Lee  Metcalf,  How- 
ard M    Melzenbaum,  Walter  F    Mondale 

Joseph  M  Montoya,  Frank  E.  Mo.ss,  Ed- 
mund S  Mu.skie.  Oaylord  Nelson,  Sam 
Nunn.  James  B  Pearson.  Claiborne  Pell, 
Charle.s  H   Peri  y. 

Jennings  Randolph,  Abraham  Rlbicoff, 
William  V.  Roth,  Jr  ,  Richard  S  Schwelker. 
Hugh  Scott,  John  Sparkman,  Robert  T 
Stafford 

Ted  Stevens.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  Robert 
Talt.  Jr  .  John  Tower,  John  V  Tunney. 
Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr  ,  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr    Milton  R.  Young. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  m 
support  of  S  2854  for  many  reasons.  I 
believe  it  offers  a  balanced  program  In- 
tended to  help  our  Nation  deal  more  ef- 
fectively with  one  of  the  most  pervasive 
lind  destructive  of  all  diseases,  those  ail- 
ments grouped  under  the  overall  head- 
ing of  "Arthritis." 

But  the  point  I  particularly  want  to 
make  today  Ls  that  S.  2854  has  special 
Importance  for  older  Americans. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  will  Umit  myself  to  com- 
ments about  that  age  group,  even  though 
I  recognize — of  course— that  artliritis 
afflicts  the  young  as  well  as  the  elderly. 

Information  provided  to  me  by  the 
Arthritis  Foundation  indicates  that: 

In  the  over-65  age  group.  44  9  percent 
of  women  suffer  from  some  form  of  arth- 
ritLs,  as  do  28.7  percent  of  the  men. 

Rheumatism,  a  disease  related  to  arth- 
ritis, affects  41  out  of  every  100  per- 
sons 65  years  or  over,  as  compared  to  22  5 
per  100  between  45  and  64 

Restricting  activity  days  due  to  arth- 
ritis stands  at  about  15  6  per  year  for 
65-plus  persons,  compared  to  10.9  for  45 
to  65.  but  this  estimate  is  probably  low. 

One  of  the  major  problems  related  to 
arthritis  among  older  Americans  is  the 
widespread  assumption  that  the  di.sease 
Is  an  InevitaJDle  concomitant  of  aging. 
But.  this  Is  certainly  not  the  case.  In  the 
word.s  of  the  Arthritis  Foundation,  osteo- 
arthritis "may  develop  as  a  result  of 
various  biochemical  and  biomechanl- 
cal  proces-ses  capable  of  being  inter- 
rupted by  therapy." 

Clearly,  the  research  needs  in  this 
area  alone  are  great,  and  so  Is  the  need 
for  specialized  training  which  wlU  deal 
more  realistically  with  rehabilitation 
and  prevention  of  osteoarthritis  and  re- 
lated ailments  amont?  persons  In  the  up- 
per age  brackets. 

I  am  sure  that  pa.ssage  of  S  2854  would 
encourage  such  efforts,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, too.  that  enactment  of  that  bill 
would  also  lead  to  much  more  effective 
action  at  the  community  level.  In  calling 


for  development  of  research  and  demon- 
stration centers.  S.  2854  would  enable 
application  of  new  knowledge  and  prac- 
tices, with  the  help  and  awareness  and 
the  full  understanding  of  the  public  for 
whom  the  new  knowledge  and  techniques 
would  be  put  to  work. 

Such  has  been  the  case  in  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  since  1971.  when  an  Arthritis 
Clinic  was  established  there  in  conjunc- 
tion with  St.  Joseph's  Hospital.  The  clinic 
draws  upon  the  staff  and  facilities  of  the 
hospital,  the  Idaho  Arthritis  Foundation 
the  United  Fund,  the  Idaho  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  volunteer  services  of 
local  physicians  and  two  internists  who 
come  from  Seattle  as  consultants. 

This  example  deserves  broader  support 
and  emulation  in  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  believe  that  S.  2854  would  encour- 
age such  action,  and  I  join  Senator 
Cranston  in  asking  for  favorable  action 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
joined  with  Senators  Cranston  and  Wil- 
liams in  the  introduction  of  the  National 
Arthritis  Act— S.  2854— the  measure  has 
gained  the  sponsorship  of  75  Senators— 
a  tribute  to  the  deep  public  concern  about 
the  need  to  establish  a  national  commit- 
ment to  launch  an  attack  on  arthritis, 
the  Nation's  No  1  crippling  disease. 

Arthritus  is  a  major  health  problem  in 
the  United  States— estimated  to  affect 
more  than  20  million  Americans,  and  1 
out  of  every  4  families. 

In  addition  to  its  toll  in  terms  of  the 
human  pain  and  suffering  and  chronic 
disability  caused  by  arthritis  its  economic 
dimensions  are  staggering.  The  annual 
cost  to  the  Nation  due  to  medical  care 
bills  and  lost  wages  caused  by  arthritis  is 
$9.2  billion  and  it  is  rising  steadily. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  needs  of  vic- 
tims of  arthritis — 1  out  of  every  10 
.^mericai-Ls  are  afflicted  with  arthritis  se- 
vere enough  to  require  medical  care— are 
not  being  met  at  the  present  time  and  I 
believe  these  needs  cannot  be  met  in  the 
future  unle.ss  the  Federal  Government 
expands  its  leadership  role  in  this  area. 
We  must  provide  the  financial  support 
that  is  essential  to  combating  arthritis 
and  unnecessary  cripphng. 

I  believe  the  bill  we  are  now  consid- 
ering— in  great  measure  reflecting  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy—will  assure  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment mounts  an  effective  attack  on 
arthritis. 

A  unique  facet  of  the  bill  Is  its  ap- 
proach to  the  problem— presented  to  the 
committee  during  hearings  on  the  meas- 
ure In  which  I  participate— with  respect 
to  data  Indicating  that  $435  million  Is 
spent  each  year  on  arthritis  quacker>-. 
This  flgiire  is  merely  the  visible  measure 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  problem.  Un- 
fortunately, the  serious  effects  of  the  use 
of  ineffective  and  potentially  harmful 
remedies  can  exacerbate  arthritis  or 
cause  increased  and  unnecessary  dis- 
abilities as  well  as  death 

The  bill  as  reported  requires  that 
screening,  detection,  prevention,  and 
control  programs  shall  Include  public 
information  programs  to  discourage  the 
promotion  and  utilization  of  unapproved 
and  ineffective  diagnostic  or  treatment 
procedures,   including  ineffective  drugs 
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and  devices.  In  addition,  the  National 
Arthritis  Task  Force  is  directed  to  de- 
velop a  program  of  periodic  dissemina- 
tion of  information  on  the  status  of 
arthritis  treatment  and  control  proce- 
dures with  a  view  toward  discouraging 
the  exploitation  of  the  arthritis  victim 
by  unscrupulous  promoters  of  false  rem- 
edies. 

I  believe  It  is  essential  In  combating 
arthritis  quackery  for  organized  medi- 
cine to  become  an  advocate  in  the  legis- 
lative process  to  defuse  the  false  hopes 
offered  by  ineffective  and  possibly  dan- 
gerous remedies  and  not  to  leave  the  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  public  solely 
to  public  ofiacials  who  do  not  have  the 
medical  expertise  to  evaluate  alleged 
"cures." 

In  closing.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  New  York  was  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  funding  of  the  national 
movement  against  arthritis. 

Since  nearly  26  years  ago,  when  the 
Arthritis  Foundation  was  founded,  the 
foundation's  chapter  in  New  York  City 
has  led  the  way  in  every  aspect  of  arth- 
ritis research,  patient  care  and  Informa- 
tion on  the  disease  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed. The  first  vocational  rehabilitation 
programs  for  arthritis  sufferers  were  be- 
gun in  New  York,  and  these  programs 
were  adopted  by  other  organizations  as 
model  programs  to  assist  victims  of  other 
diseases.  New  York  also  initiated  home- 
care  programs  for  arthritis  sufferers 
which  have  served  as  national  models, 
and  is  responsible  for  launching  the  na- 
tionwide movement  to  combat  quackery 
in  arthritis— a  $403  million  health  prob- 
lem. .        , 

Today,  the  chapter  and  the  founda- 
tion's national  headquarters— also  lo- 
cated in  New  York— support  a  total  of 
11  arthritis  clinical  research  centers  in 
New  York,  all  of  which  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  major  research  and  its  applica- 
tion to  improved  patient  care  to  people 
of  all  ages  afflicted  with  the  disease. 

Yet  the  foundation  alone  cannot  meet 
the  total  needs  of  arthritis  sufferers  in 
New  York  State.  The  arthritic  victims 
steadily  Increase  from  year  to  year- 
there  are  an  estimated  1.6  million  New- 
Yorkers  afflicted  with  this  crippling  dis- 
ease and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  New 
Yorkers  who  will  be  added  to  the  arthri- 
tis "roster  of  human  pain  and  suffer- 
ing"_yet  unfortunately  Federal  alloca- 
tions to  find  an  answer  to  this  crippling 
disease  are  at  a  standstill,  having  leveled 
off  from  1972  to  date. 

Senior  citizens— 700.000  have  a  mod- 
erate to  severe  form  of  arthritis — are 
not  alone,  however,  when  it  comes  to  the 
disease.  Wage-earning  women  and  men 
are  particularly  hit  by  rheumatoid  arth- 
ritis; children,  including  the  newborn, 
are  victimized  by  the  juvenile  form  of  the 
disease.  In  New  York  State,  children  suf- 
fering with  arthritis  number  an  alarming 
20.000. 

But  arthritis  is  not  solely  New  York  s 
problem,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  National  Arthritis  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  as  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee  has 
studied  the  health  system  of  this  coun- 
try, it  has  become  evident  that  there  is 
stili  an  enormous  gap  between  our  abil- 
ity  to   meet  medical   emergencies   and 


deal  with  acute  diseases  over  the  short 
term,  and  how  we  treat  the  nearly  50 
percent  of  our  population  afflicted  with 
chronic  diseases,  such  as  arthritis.  These 
latter  individuals  are  being  short- 
changed from  the  start — from  their 
usually  futile  search  for  a  physician 
adequately  trained  in  the  diagnostic 
criteria  established  for  these  diseases — 
to  the  lack  of  a  coordination  among  the 
various  medical  resources. 

The  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate.  S 
2854.  the  "National  Arthritis  Act",  in- 
troduced by  my  esteemed  colleague. 
Senator  Cranston  of  California,  affects 
the  future  of  50  million  Americans  who 
have  arthritis  and  the  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions yet  unborn  who  are  likely  to  have 
it.  I  want  to  compliment  him  on  the 
leadership  he  has  demonstrated  in  this 
crucial  area. 

Arthritis  affects  over  20  million 
Americans,  so  severely,  that  they  require 
medical  care.  It  is  little  wonder  then 
that  arthritis  reportedly  accounts  for  10 
percent  of  all  visits  to  phvEicians.  for  up 
to  $600  million  annually  in  prescription 
drugs,  for  one-half  of  all  the  aspirin 
consumed,  and  for  disabiUty  payments 
second  only  to  heart  disease. 

Arthritis  strikes  both  the  young  and 
the  elderly.  For  reasons  we  do  not  yet 
understand,  it  strikes  women  twice  as 
frequently  as  men.  The  overall  economic 
impact  of  this  dread  disease  is  more 
than  $9  billion  a  year. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston,  the  only 
university-affiliated  hospital  in  the 
country  which  ..pecializes  solely  in  the 
rheumatic  diseases,  and  I  can  see.  why 
they  are  so  effective  as  a  research- 
teaching-and-caring  institution,  be- 
cause they  have  achieved  procedures 
which  encourage  the  free  flow  and  in- 
terfacing of  a  variety  of  medical  dis- 
ciplines. 

I  want  every  American  who  needs  this 
kind  of  superb  medical  care  to  be  able 
to  receive  it. 

I  understand  that  the  Arthritis  Foun- 
dation has  already  made  a  start  in 
trying  to  create  rheumatic  disease  units 
in  our  teaching  hospitals,  and  that  since 
1965  it  has  supported  some  42  of  these 
units  at  a  very  modest  level  of  funding. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  expand 
these  efforts. 

S.  2854  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  task  force  to  formulate  a 
long-range  arthritis  plan"  to  combat 
arthritis  and  related  musculoskeletal 
and  other  related  diseases.  The  plan  in- 
cludes recommendations  for  the  utlll2a- 
tion  and  organization  of  appropriate  na- 
tional resources  in  a  campaign  against 
arthritis  as  well  as  a  program,  specifically 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis,  Metabolic,  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases,  as  a  major  focal  point  for 
a  concerted  attack  against  arthritis. 

In  addition,  certain  provisions  in  the 
bill  would  establish  administrative  me- 
chanisms within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  en- 
sure the  interaction  and  coordination  of 
all  programs  related  to  arthritis.  S.  2854 
establishes  the  position  of  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Arthritis  within  the  National 
Institute  for  Arthritis.  Metabolic,   and 


Digestive  Diseases,  who,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  given  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering programs  regarding  arthritis 
within  that  Institute. 

The  bill  also  provides  greater  coordi- 
nation of  programs  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  an  Interinstitute 
arthritis  coordinating  committee  is  e.stab- 
lished  composed  of  representatives  of 
each  of  the  institutes  and  di visions  in- 
volved in  arthritis -related  research  and 
an  intra -departmental  arthritis  coordi- 
nating committee  is  established  to  co- 
ordinate programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment which  would  impact  upon  the  re- 
search, including  approval  of  drugs  and 
devices,  health  services,  or  rehabilitation 
programs  affecting  arthritis. 

To  achieve  the  optimum  advantage  of 
all  Federal  programs  affecting  arthritis 
research,  treatment,  or  rehabilitation,  an 
interagency  technical  committee  on  ar- 
thritis is  established  ^*nth  representa- 
tives of  all  Federal  Departments  and 
Agencies  involving  health  functions  or 
responsibiUties  related  to  such  functions. 

S.  2854  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment, insofar  as  it  is  consistent  with  the 
arthritis  plan,  of  screening,  early  detec- 
tion, prevention,  and  control  programs 
in  cooperation  with  other  Federal  health 
agencies,  and  State,  local,  and  regional 
public  health  agencies  and  entities  The 
bill  also  provides  for  the  development, 
again  consistent  with  the  arthritis  plan, 
of  research  and  demonstration  centers, 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  intensive, 
interdisciplinarv'  arthritis  research  and 
training  in  and  demonstration  of  ad- 
vanced diagnostic,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  methods  for  artliritis. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  draw 
attention  to  the  exceUent  bipartisan  co- 
operation within  our  committee  regard- 
ing this  legislation.  I  specifically  want  to 
compliment  the  verv-  distinguLshed  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Javits  of  New  York.  He  has  con- 
sistently and  enthusiastically  brought  his 
expertise  and  wisdom  to  the  crucial 
health  legislation  on  which  the  commit- 
tee acts.  As  chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee. I  want  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  sustained  record  of  excellence  on 
health  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  S.  2854. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  POLICY  AND 
PRIORITIES  ACT 

The  Senate  preceded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  321  to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  framework  of  national  science 
policy  and  to  focus  the  Nation's  scientific 
talent  and  resources  on  its  priority  prob- 
lems, and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert : 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •National 
Policy  and  Priorities  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology .^ct  of  1974". 
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STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    ANl      DECLARATION 
OF     POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress,  ;  ecognlzlng  the 
profound  Impact  of  science  i  nd  technology 
on  society,  and  the  interrela  ;ions  of  scien- 
tific, technological,  economic,  oclal,  political. 
and  Institutional  factors,  here  ay  finds  that— 

(1)  Federal  funding  for  set  tnce  and  tech- 
nology represents  an  investm  ;nt  in  the  fu- 
ture, which  is  indispensable  t(  sustained  na- 
tional progress; 

1 2)  the  manpower  pool  of  scientists  and 
engineers  constitutes  an  Inval  Liable  national 
resource  which  should  be  i;  tillzed  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  at  Ml   tlme.s; 

(3)  the  scientific  and  tec|inologlcal  ca- 
pabilities within  the  United  t-tates.  if  prop- 
erly applied  and  directed,  cojld  effectively 
assist  in  Improving  the  qualitj  of  life  and  In 
anticipating  and  resolving  maty  <  rltlcal  and 
emerging  national  problems; 

(4)  strong  participation  by  !  itate  and  local 
governments  is  essential  to  ;he  siKcessful 
solution  of  many  civilian  prttjlems.  and  in 
developing  programs  for  the  application  of 
science  and  technology  to  clvi  Ian  needs  and 
to  setting  civilian  research  an  I  development 
activities  priorities; 

(5)  the  maintenance  and  st  engtheiiing  of 
diversified  scientific  and  tec!  inologlcal  ca- 
pabilities in  government,  ind  astry  and  the 
universities,  and  the  encourai  ;ement  of  in- 
dependent Initiatives  based  on  such  capabil- 
ities, are  essential  to  the  most  itfective  use  of 
science  and  technology  ;ii  re-fclvlng  critical 
and  emerging  national  problen*; 

(6)  a  more  systematic  apprc  ach  Is  needed 
to  identify  critical  and  emer  ;lng  national 
problems  and  to  analyze,  plan,  i  nd  coordinate 
Federal  science  and  technolc  %y  programs, 
policies,  and  activities  lntend$  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  resolution  of  such  ^iroblem.'^,   and 

(7)  the  effectiveness  of  scieniflc  and  tech- 
nological contributions  to  improvements  In 
the  quality  of  life  and  the  resoution  uf  crit- 
ical and  emerging  national  prollems  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  a  st  -ong  ba.se  of 
knowledge  In  science  and  advanced  tech- 
nology together  with  a  resou  -ce  of  highly 
qualified  scientists  and  engineers 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  ihat  It  is  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  tak<  appropriate 
measures  directed  toward  achl  iving  tlie  fol- 
lowing goals — 

(1)  there  must  be  a  continuing  Federal 
Investment  In  science  and  te(  hnology  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  Natl  an: 

(2)  the  level  of  this  Investi  lent  must  be 
adjusted  annually  with  regard  to  particular 
needs  and  opportunities  and  the  prevalent 
economic  .situation; 

(3)  the  Federal  investment  i  n  science  and 
technology  must  be  allocated  ai  nually  among 
the  priority  needs  of  the  Nat  on.  Including 
the  need  to  maintain  the  Nat  ion's  strength 
In  basic  research  and  educati  an  in  science 
and  engineering: 

(4)  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
must  have  continuing  opporti  nlties  for  so- 
cially useful  employment  in  \  osltlons  com- 
mensurate with  their  professic  nal,  technical 
capabilities:    and 

(5)  the  National  capabilltlc  b  for  techno- 
logical planning  and  policy  fori  lulatloii  must 
be  strengthened. 

(c)  Therefore,  it  Is  declared:  ^o  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  promote  the  effective 
application  of  science  and  tecl  inology  to  the 
furtherance  of  national  goals  by — 

(1)  establishing  a  Council  <f  Advisers  on 
Science  and  Technology  in  he  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  provt  le  a  source  of 
scientific  ad  technological  anal  sis  and  Judg- 
ment to  the  President: 

(2)  establishing  an  Intergovernmental 
Science  and  Technology  Advlso  -y  Committee 
to  foster  the  application  of  scle  ice  an<*  tech- 
nology to  State  and  regional  c  ;eds; 

(3)  establishing   an    Interag  »ncy   Federal 


Coordinating  Committee  on  Science  and 
'lechnology  to  coordinate  agency  research  and 
development  efforts,   and 

(4)  having  the  President  submit  an  annual 
Science  and  Technology  Report  to  the 
Congress. 

IITLE   I— COUNCIL  OP  ADVISERS  ON 

SCIENCE   AND  TECHNOLOGY 

ESTABIISHMF.NT    OF    COUNCfL 

Sf.c  101  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council 
of  Advisers  on  Science  and  Technology  there- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  'Council")  The 
Council  siiBll  be  composed  of  three  Members 
who  shall  !je  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  from  r.mong  individuals  who.  by  rea- 
son of  their  training,  experience,  and  attain- 
ments, are  exceptionally  qualified  to  analyze 
and  interpret  scientific  and  technological 
developments;  to  appraise  and  recommend 
programs,  policies,  and  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy 
declared  in  section  2:  and  are  sensitive  to 
thp  economic,  social,  esthetic,  and  cultural 
needs  and  interests  of  the  Nation 

ibi  The  President  shall  dselgnate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  as  Chairman 
and  one  as  Vice  Chairman,  who  shall  act  as 
Chairman   in   the  ab.sence  of   the  Chairman. 

(c)  .Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve  full 
time  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U  S.C. 
5313).  The  other  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
(5  use.  5315). 

(di  The  Council  may  employ  such  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Council  may  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  exj^erts  and  consult- 
ants as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  Its  ftmctions  under  this  Act.  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  ( but  without  regard  to  the  last 
sentence  thereof)  . 

le)  The  Council  shall  have  the  authority, 
within  the  limits  of  available  appropriations, 
to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  arrangements 
for  the  carrying  out  by  organizations  or  in- 
dividuals, including  other  Government  agen- 
cies, of  such  activities  as  the  Council  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

FEDERAL    INVESTMENT    IN    SCIENCE   AND 
TECHNOLOCT 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Council  shall  annually 
appraise  progress  in  sr-ience  and  technology 
In  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and, 
taking  account  of  the  state  of  the  economv 
through  consultation  with  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  shall  determine  the  de- 
sired level  of  Federal  Investment  in  science 
and  technology  for  the  fiscal  year  immedi- 
ately following  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such 
determination  is  made 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  determination, 
the  Coimcil  shall  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  desired  level  of  Federal 
Investme.-a  in  science  and  technology  for  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  following  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  such  recommendations  are 
made 

SCIENCE     AND     TECHNOLOCY     PRIORITIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Council  shall  annually 
assess  alternative  uses  of  Federal  funds  for 
sclenfe  and  technology  In  relation  to  scien- 
tific and  technical  opportunities  and  nation- 
al needs,  and  on  the  basis  thereof  shall  de- 
termine a  set  of  priorities  for  allocating  Fed- 
eral funds  among  major  expenditure  areas 
In  science  and  technology,  which  pertain  to 
the  ft.scal  year  immediately  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  determination  is 
made 


(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  determination, 
the  Courcil  shall  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress regarding  such  priorities. 

ScrENtTE  AND  TECHNOlOf;Y  POLICY  ANALYSIS  AND 
PLANNING 

Sec  104  (a)  The  Council  shall  serve  as  a 
source  of  scientific  and  technological  analvsis 
and  Judgment  for  the  President  with  respect 
to  major  policies,  plans,  and  programs  of 
science  and  technology  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  carrying  out  this  function,  the 
Council  shall — 

(ll  seek  to  define  a  coherent  approach  for 
applying  science  and  technology  to  critical 
and  emerging  national  problems  and  for  co- 
ordinating the  scientific  and  technological 
responsibilities  and  programs  of  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  in  the  resolution 
of  such  problems. 

i2i  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Report,  in  accordance  with  section  108  of 
this  title: 

(3)  gather  timely  and  authoritative  Infor- 
mation concerning  significant  developments 
and  trends  in  science,  technology,  and  in 
national  priorities,  both  current  and  prospec- 
tive, to  analyze  and  interpret  such  Informa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
such  developments  and  trends  are  interfer- 
ing, or  are  likely  to  interefere,  with  the 
achievement  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  section 
2  of  this  Act: 

(4)  Initiate  studies  and  analyses.  Including 
systems  analyses  and  technology  assessments 
of  alternatives  available  for  the  resolution  of 
critical  and  emerging  natlona!  problems 
amenable  to  the  contributions  of  science  and 
technology  and.  in.sofar  as  possible,  deter- 
mine and  compare  probable  costs,  bene- 
fits, and  Impacts  of  these  alternatives: 

i5i  review  and  appraise  the  various  pro- 
grams, policies  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  light  of  the  policy  set 
forth  m  .section  2  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  extent  to  which  such  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  activities  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  achievement  of  such  p>ollcy.  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
with  respect  thereto; 

(6t  report  at  least  once  each  year  to  the 
President  on  the  overall  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Council,  pursuant  to 
section  108  of  this  title:  and 

(7)  perform  other  duties  and  functions 
and  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  reports 
thereon,  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  matters  of  policy  and  legislation  as  the 
President  may  request. 

FTJNCTIONS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 

Sec  105  The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  other  duties  and 
functions  .set  forth  in  this  title — 

1 1 )  serve  as  the  Science  and  Technology 
Adviser  to  the  President; 

(2)  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology established  under  .Itle  II  of  this  Act; 

(3t  appoint,  a-sslgn  the  duties,  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  personnel  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  aiid  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classl- 
licatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  at 
rat*s  not  In  excess  of  the  rate  prescribed 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title:  and 

(4)  perform  such  other  duties  and  func- 
tions as  the  President  may  request 

COORDINATION   WTTH   OTHER   ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  106.  (a)  In  exercising  Its  powers,  func- 
tions, and  duties  under  this  title,  the  CouncU 
shall— 

(ll  work  In  close  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  heads  of  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies; 
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(2  I  utilize  the  services  of  consultants,  es- 
tablish such  advisory  committees,  and.  to  the 
extent  practicable,  consult  with  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  with  appropri- 
ate professional  groups,  and  with  such  rep- 
resentatives of  Industry,  the  universities, 
agriculture,  labor,  consumers,  conservation 
organizations,  and  other  groups,  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  as  it  may  deem  ad- 
visable: 

(3)  hold  such  bearings  in  various  parts  of 
the  Nation  as  the  Council  deems  necessary, 
to  determine  the  views  of  such  agencies, 
groups,  and  organizations  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  and  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  concerning  trends  In  science  and 
technology;  and 

<4|  utilize  to  the  fvillest  extent  possible 
the  existing  services,  facilities,  and  informa- 
tion (including  statistical  Information  i  of 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals,  in  order  that  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  any  independent 
agency,  is  authorized  to  furnish  the  Council 
such  information  as  the  Council  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Us  function  under  this 
title. 

(C)  Upon  request,  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Is  authorized  to  assist  the  Council  with 
respect  to  carrying  ovit  its  activities  con- 
ducted under  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
104(a(  of  this  title. 

STUDY    OF    FEDERAL    ORGANIZATION    FOR    SCIENCE 
AND      TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Not  later  than  ninety  days 
following  appointment  of  the  Council  mem- 
bers, the  Council  shall  contract  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct  a 
study  In  order  to  recommend  Improvements 
in  the  Federal  organization  for  civilian  .sci- 
ence and  technology. 

lb)  Such  contract  shall  contain  provisions 
to  assure  that  the  study  takes  adequate  ac- 
count of  the  impact  of  Federal  scientific  and 
technical  programs  on — 

(1)  the  generation  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge; 

1 2)  the  utilization  of  such  knowledge  in 
dealing  with  economic  and  social  problems 
and  opportunities; 

(3)  the  utilization  and  enhancenieiii  of 
the  Nation's  scientific  and  technical  man- 
p  ;wer  and  resources; 

1 4)  the  strength  of  the  economy,  both 
dr/mestlcally  and  internationally; 

1 5)  the  quality  of  the  environment:   and 

1 6)  the  Interests  of  individuals  and  groups 
that  may  be  aflected  by  Federal  scieniific 
and  technical  programs 

ici  The  studv  shall  include,  without 
being  limited  to    - 

1 1 )  examination  and  appraisal  of  the  ex- 
isting Federal  organi<?atlon  for  cl\ilian  sci- 
ence and  technology: 

l2i  consideration  cf  possible  Improve- 
ments In  such  organization:  and 

(3)  consideration  of  the  establishment  of 
such  new  departments,  agencies,  oflices.  or 
other  organizations  as  may  serve  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  scientific  and  tech- 
nical enterprise  and  Increase  the  effectlve- 
iie.ss  of  its  application  to  the  s<->lutlon  of 
national  problems. 

(d)  In  conducting  Its  study,  the  Academy 
shall  make  maximum  feasible  u.se  of  related 
investigations  and  studies  conducted  by  piib- 
11c  and  private  agencies,  including  congres- 
sional hearings  and  reports 

lel  The  Academy  shall  transmit  to  the 
Council  not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  starting  date  of"  the  cuntract.  a  final  re- 
port, containing  detailed  statements  of  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  .Academy,  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations  for  im- 
provements in  the  Federal  organization  for 
civilian  science  and  technology. 


SCIENCE   AND  TECHNOLOGY    REPORT 

Sec.  108  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
annually  to  the  Congress,  beginning  Octo- 
b^^r  15.  1975.  a  Science  and  Technology  Re- 
port I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Report'  i 
which  shall  .sei  f.orth  — 

( 1 )  a  review  of  developments  of  na- 
tional significance  in  science  and  technology. 
iU'luding  but  not  limited  to.  the  mathemati- 
cal, physical,  social,  and  life  sciences,  and 
civil,  chemic.ll.  electrical,  and  mechanical 
engineering,  and   other  technologies: 

(2 1  the  significant  effecta  of  current  and 
forese?able  trends  in  science  and  'i-echnology 
on  the  social,  economic,  ar.d  other  require- 
ments cf  the  Nation: 

i3)  a  review  and  appraisal  of  selected  sci- 
ence and  technology-related  programs,  poli- 
cies, and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 

i4)  an  inventory  and  projection  of  criti- 
cal and  emerging  national  problems  the  res- 
olution uf  which  might  be  substantially  as- 
sisted by  the  application  of  science  and 
technology: 

(5)  the  identification  and  assessment  of 
scientific  and  technological  measures  that 
can  contribute  to  the  resolution  of  such 
problems,  in  light  of  the  related  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  institutional  considera- 
tions; 

1 6)  the  existing  and  projected  scientific 
and  technological  resources,  Including  spe- 
cialized manpower,  that  could  contribute  to 
•he  resolution   of  such   problems; 

(7i  recommendations  for  legislation  on 
science  and  technology-related  programs  and 
policies  that  will  contribute  to  the  resolution 
of  such  problems. 

(8)  recommendations  with  regard  to  Fed- 
eral Investment  level  and  priorities  in  science 
and  technology,  as  made  by  the  Council  pur- 
suant to  sections   102  and    103   of   this   title 

(b)  The  Council  shall  Insure  that  the  re- 
port is  printed  and  made  available  as  a  pub- 
lic document. 

I  CI  If  the  recommendations  in  the  report 
regarding  Federal  investment  level  and  prior- 
ities in  science  and  technology  are  s\ibstan- 
tially  different  from  those  submitted  by  the 
Council  to  the  President,  then  the  report 
shall  Include  an  appendix  containing  the 
original  recommendations  of  the  Council  to 
the  President,  along  with  the  Council's  sup- 
porting Justification  and  the  reasons  why  the 
President  did  not  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions as  submitted 

TITLE  II— FEDERAL  COORDINATING  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY 

establishment  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  FEDERAL 
COORDINATING  COMMITTEE  FOR  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  201.  lai  There  is  established  the  Fed- 
eral Coordinating  Committee  for  Science  and 
Technology  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Committee  ") . 

lb)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Advisers  on 
Science  and  Technology  and  one  representa- 
tive of  each  of  the  following:  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Department  of  Commerce.  De- 
partment of  Defen.se.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Department  ot 
the  Interior.  Department  of  State.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Veterans  .Adminis- 
tration. Atomic  Energy  Commisslo.n.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  .Administration. 
National  Science  Foundation.  Enviroi  men- 
tal Protecticn  Agency,  and  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Agency  Each  such  repre- 
sentative shall  be  an  official  of  policy  rank 
designated  by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
concerned, 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ad- 
visers on  Science  and  Technology  shall  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  Chair- 
man may  make  provision  for  another  mem- 


ber of  the  Council,  to  act  temporarily  as 
Chairman   of   the  Committee 

(d)  The  Chairman  ili  may  request  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  not  named  in 
subsection  ibi  of  this  section  to  designate 
a  representative  to  participate  in  meetings 
or  parts  of  meetings  of  the  Committee  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  substantial  interest 
to  such  agency,  and  i2)  may  invite  other 
persons  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Commit- 
tee 

(ei  The  Committee  shall  consider  prob- 
lems and  developments  in  the  fields  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  and  related  activities 
affecting  more  than  one  Federal  agency,  and 
shall  recommend  policies  and  other  meas- 
ures— 

( 1 )  to  provide  more  effective  planning  and 
administration  cf  Federal  scieiitific  and  tech- 
nological programs. 

(2)  to  identify  research  needs  including 
areas  of  research  requiring  additional  em- 
phasis. 

(3)  to  achieve  more  effective  utlllzaticn  of 
the  scientific  and  technological  resources  and 
facilities  of  Federal  agencies,  including  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication,  and 

(4)  to  further  international  cooperation  in 
science  and  technology. 

(f)  The  Committee  shall  perform  such 
other  related  duties  as  shall  be  assigned, 
consonant  with  law.  by  the  President  or  by 
the  Chairman. 

(gi  For  the  purpose  of  effectuating  this 
section,  each  Federal  agency  represented  on 
the  Committee  shall  furnish  necessary  assist- 
ance to  the  Committee  in  accordance  with 
section  214  of  the  Act  of  May  3.  1945  (59  Stat 
134;  31  U.S  C  691 )  Such  assistance  may  In- 
clude^ 

( 1 )  detailing  employees  to  the  Committee 
to  perform  such  fvinctions.  co.nslstent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  as  the  Chair- 
man may  a.sslgn  to  them,  and 

(2 1  undertaking,  upcii  request  of  the 
Chairman,  such  .special  studies  for  the  Com- 
mittee as  come  within  the  functions  herein 
assigned  to  the  Committee 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  studies 
and  making  reports  as  directed  by  the  Chair- 
man, standing  subcommittees  and  panels  of 
the  Committee  may  be  established  in  con- 
sonance with  the  provisions  of  section  214 
of  the  Act  of  Miv  3.  1945  (59  Stat.  134:  31 
U.S.C.  691). 

ABOLITION     OF     FEDERAL     COUNCIL     FOR     SCIEN<  E 
AND    TECHNOLOGY 

Sec  202.  The  Federal  CouncU  for  Science 
and  Technology  established  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10807.  dated  March  13.  1959.  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  11381.  dated 
November  8.  1967.  is  hereby  abolished 

TITLE  III— NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    POLICY 

Sec  301  Section  3(d)  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  foundation  shall  recommend  and 
encourage  the  pursuit  of  national  policies 
designed  to  foster  research  and  education  In 
science  and  engineering,  and  the  application 
of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  to  the 
solution  of  national  problems  " 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    BOARD 

Sec  302  Section  4  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation    Act    of    1950    Is    amended — 

ll)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  lai  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
low-ing:  "within  the  framework  of  applicable 
national  policies  as  set  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress"  and 

i2i  by  striking  out  subsection  (ci  and  in- 
serting  In   lieu   thereof   the  following- 

"ic)  The  persons  nominated  for  appoint- 
ment as  members  of  the  Board  (li  shall  be 
eminent  In  the  fields  of  science,  social  sci- 
ence, engineering,  agriculture.  Industry,  edu- 
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cation,  or  public  affairs.  (2)  shall  be  selected 
solely  on  the  baMs  of  establlshad  records  of 
distinguished  service,  and  (3)  shall  be  so 
selected  as  to  provide  representation  of  the 
vle*-s  of  leaders  from  a  diversity  of  fields 
from  all  areas  of  the  Nation  The  President 
Is  requested,  in  the  making  of  ftomlnatlons 
of  persons  for  appointment  as  members,  to 
give  due  consideration  to  any  recommenda- 
tions for  nomination  which  may  be  submit- 
ted to  him  by  the  National  AcaiSemy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  National  .Academy  of  Snglneerlng, 
the  National  A.ssoclailon  of  State  Universi- 
ties and  Land-Orant  Colleges,  the  Sea  Grant 
Association,  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  and  Universities,  or  by  other  sclen- 
fic.  technical,  public  interest  or  ^educational 
associations."  j 

ASSISTANCE    TO    COUNci. 

Sec.  303.  In  order  to  carry  otit  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Is  authorized  to-  - 

(  1  I  gather  and  analyze  Information  re- 
garding Federal  expenditures  fcr  research 
and  engineering  activities,  and  the  employ- 
ment and  ftvallabUlty  of  scientific  onguictT- 
Ing,  and  technical  manpower,  which  the 
Foundation  has  assembled  pursunnl  to  para- 
graphs (1).  (5),  (6).  and  (7i  of  section 
3(ai  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  in  order  to  appraise  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  policies  set  forth  In  section 
2   of   this  Act; 

(21  provide  such  information  and  ap- 
praisals to  the  Council  of  AdvlserB  on  Science 
and    Technology;    and 

(3 1  provide  such  additional  Information 
and  staff  assistance  to  the  Cottncll  of  Ad- 
visers on  Science  and  Technology  as  the 
CouncU  may  request.  I 

CONTINUING     EDUCATION     IN     SC<CNCE     AND 
ENGINEERING 

Sec  304  la)  Not  later  than  jilnety  days 
following  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  shall'  lnltlat.e  an 
educational  program  of  continuing  educa- 
tion In  science  and  engineering  in  order  tt> 
enable  scientists  and  engineers  who  have 
been  engaged  in  their  careers  for  at  least  five 
years   to   pursue   courses   of   stu^y   designed 
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(1)  provide  them  with  newl  knowledge, 
techniques,  and  skills  in  their  s^cla!  fields; 
or 

(2)  acquire  new  knowledge,  techniques,  and 
skills  In  other  fields  which  will  Enable  them 
to  render  more  valuable  contributions  to 
the  Nation 

(b)  The  program  developed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  the  development  of  special  currlculums 
and  educational  techniques  for,  continuing 
education  in  science  and  techn<^logy;   and 

(2)  the  award  of  fellowships  to  scientists 
and  engineers  to  enable  themj  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  which  provide]  continuing 
education  in  science  and  englne«»-lng 

(c)  From  funds  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502,  the  Foundation  Is  aiithorlzed  to 
make  grants  to.  and  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with.  Institutions  of  higher  edi^catlon  unc 
other  academic  Institutions,  ncinprofit  In- 
stitutes and  organisations,  and  private  busi- 
ness firms,  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
courses  and  currlculums  specially  designed 
for  continuing  education  in  science  and 
technology  under  this  section. 

(d)(1)  From  funds  available  Dursuant  to 
section  502  the  Foundation  Ls  aitthorlzed  to 
award  continuing  education  felJowshlps  to 
scientists  and  engineers  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  appropriate  courses  of  study 

(2)  Th©  Foundation  shall  allocate  fellow- 
ships under  this  subsection  in  such  manner. 
Insofar  as  practicable,  as  will  — 

(A)  attract  highly  qualified  applicants,  and 

(B)  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  fellowships  throughout  Che  United 
States. 


1 .1 1  The  Foundation  shall  pay  x-a  persons 
awarded  fellowships  under  this  .section  such 
stipends  (Including  such  allowances  for  sub- 
sutence.  health  insurance,  relocation  ex- 
penses, for  such  persona  and  their  depen- 
dents) a.s  It  may  prescribe  by  regtilatlon  de- 
signed to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

(4  I  Fellowships  shall  be  awarded  under  this 
sei-tlon  ufxjn  application  made  at  such  times 
and    containing    such    information    as    the 
Foundation  shall  by  regulation  reqvilre. 
TITLE     IV    -STATE     AND     REGIONAL     SCI- 

KNCE   AND   TECHNOLOGY    PROGRAMS 

establishment  of  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  SCI- 
ENCE AND  TECHNOLOGY  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Sec.  401  (a)  There  Ls  established  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation  an  Intergovern- 
mental Science  and  Technology  Advisory 
Committee 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  comp>06ed  of 
twenty-two  members  to  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

(  1 )  Twenty  members,  two  from  each  of 
the  standard  Federal  regions,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  conseiit  of  the  .Senate; 

(2)  A  member  of  the  Council  selected  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and 

(3 1  ITip  Director  of  the  Foundation. 
In  making  appointments  under  clause  1 1 ) 
of  this  subsection,  the  President  Is  requested 
til  consider  the  appointment  of  Individuals 
who.  by  rea-son  of  education,  experience,  or 
Interest,  are  especially  qualified  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  and  to  give  due  consideration 
to  nomlnatloiLs  received  from  the  Council 
of  State  Governments.  National  Governors' 
Conference,  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures.  International  City  Managemen' 
Association.  National  League  of  Cities  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors.  National  Asso- 
clatldii  of  County  Officials,  and  other  public 
Interest  organtzatlon.s. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Committee  appointed  under  clause  ( 1 1 
of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  three  years;  except 
that— 

(1)  the  members  first  taking  offic*  .-.hall 
serve  as  designated  by  the  President,  six 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  eight  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  six  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
and 

(2i  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  to  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term 

(3 1  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall,  while  serving  on  buslnes.s  of 
the  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  dally 
rar.e  preKcrlbed  for  as-18  of  the  General 
S<.-hedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5  United 
States  Ccxle.  Including  traveltlme,  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  hLs  home  or  regular 
place  of  buslne&s  he  may  be  allowed  travel 
expen.ses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  5703(bi  of  title  5. 
United  states  Code,  for  persons  In  Oovern- 
ineiit   service  employed    intermittently 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

Sec  402.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  advise 
and  assist  the  Foundation  In — 

1 1 )  identifying  and  defining  civilian  prob- 
lems at  the  State,  regional,  and  local  levels 
and  the  environment  In  which  solutions  to 
these  problem.s  ought   to  be  provided: 

(2i  Identifying  areas  of  highest  priority 
for  study,  a-ssessment.  and  development  of 
policy  alternatives  by  the  Foundation  under 
this  title;  and 

(3)  Identifying  and  fostering  ways  to  facil- 
itate the  tran.sfer  and  utilization  of  result.? 
of  civilian  research  and  development  activi- 
ties .so  as  to  maximize  the  application  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  to  civilian  needs. 


(bi  The  Committee  is  authorized  to — 
{  1  I  assLst  the  Director  of  the  Foundation, 
as  appropriate,  in  taking  account  of  State 
and  regional  needs  and  opportunities  in  the 
formulation  of  the  Foundation's  plans  and 
programs. 

i2i  assLst  the  States.  Including  the  fur- 
nishing of  technical  assistance,  in  establish- 
ing State  science  advisory  programs  pursu- 
ant to  section  404; 

(3)  develop  and  furnish  to  the  States,  at 
their  request,  advisory  guidelines  for  the 
formulation  of  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment priorities  within  each  State  and  within 
each  standard  Federal  region. 

(4)  review  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  and  activities  assisted  under  thli 
title;  and 

(5)  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  Director  of 
the  Foundation  for  Incorporation  into  the 
annual  report  of  the  Foundation  to  the 
Congress,  a  rep>ort  of  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  under  this  title,  together  with 
such  recommendations.  Including  recom- 
mendations for  addltloA&l  legislation,  as  the 
Committee  deems  appropriate. 

(c)(1)  The  Committee  .shall  annually  elect 
a  Chairman  from  among  its  regional  mem- 
bers 

(2i  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  than  four  times 
a  year. 

(3)  The  Foundation  shall  make  available 
to  the  Committee  such  Information  and  as- 
sistance as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  section 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec  403  (at  Subject  to  such  rules  and 
regtilatlons  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Chairman  shall  have  the  power 
to^ 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  nece.s.sary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  governing  appointments  :n  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relaMng  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  OS  18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  a.s  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5  United  States  Code 

(bi  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentalitv  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  Independent  agencies,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the 
Committee,  upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
man or  Vice  Chairman,  such  Information  as 
the  Committee  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  under  this  title. 

GRANTS     FOR     STATE     SiCIF.NCE     AND     TECHNOLOCT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  404  la)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  after  consultation  with 
the  Intergovernmental  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy .Advisory  Committee.  Is  authorized  to 
make  grant.s  of  not  to  exceed  $100,000  to  any 
State  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
an  Office  of  State  Science  and  Technology 

(bi  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  is  submitted  at 
such  time  In  such  manner  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the  Di- 
rector after  consultation  with  the  Committee 
requires  Each  such  application  shall  con- 
tain provisions  to  asstire  that  — 

(  1 )  the  office  for  which  assistance  Is  sought 
under  the  application  will  lA)  be  headed  by 
an  official  who  by  rea-son  of  education  and 
experience  Is  qualified  to  advise  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  and  other  State  and 
local  public  officials  on  the  application  of 
.science  and  technology  to  civilian  needs  re- 
lating to  that  State  or  locality  and  (B)  have 
sufficient  authority  consistent  with  State  law 
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to  carry  out  any  functions  assigned  to  that 
office  pursuant  to  this  title;   and 

(2)  the  State  will  assume  the  cost  of  the 
office  established  pursuant  to  this  title  no 
later  than  two  years  after  the  year  in  which 
the  application  is  ma^e. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  appli- 
cation which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b).  and  shall  not  disapprove  any 
application  without  affording  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DEFlNlnOKS 

Sec.  501.  As  used  in  this  Act: 
( 1 )  The  term  "Council"  means  the  Council 
of  Advisers  on  Science  and  Technology. 

(3)  The  term  "Foundation"  means  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

(4)  The  term  "standard  Federal  region" 
means  each  of  the  following  regions: 

(A)  R«glon  I:  Connecticut.  Maine.  Massa- 
chusetts. New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont. 

(Bi  Region  II:  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(C)  Region  III:  Delaware,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia. 

(D)  Region  IV:  Alabama.  Florida.  Georgia. 
Kentucky.  Mississippi.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

I  El  Region  V:  Illinois.  Indiana.  Michigan. 
Minnesota.  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin 

(F)  Region  VI:  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New- 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

(G)  Region  VII:  Iowa.  Kansas.  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska. 

(H)  Region  VIII:  Colorado.  Montana. 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming. 

ill  Region  IX:  Arizona.  California.  Ha- 
waii, and  Nevada. 

iJ»  Region  X:  Alaska.  Idaho.  Oregon,  and 
Washington. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  602.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975.  of  which  $1,500,000 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
Of  section  107  of  title  I,  $2,500,000  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  other  provisions 
of  title  I,  $1,600,000  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  III,  and  $2.- 
500,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  IV;  and  $14,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  of  which 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  I.  $3,500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  in. 
and  $5,600,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  title  IV. 

(b)  Punds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  thla  section  shall  remain 
avaUable  for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or 
for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for  such  pe- 
riod or  periods  as  may  be  specified  In  Acts 
making  such  appropriations. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
establish  a  framework  for  the  formulation 
of  national  policy  and  priorities  for  science 
and  technology,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  32.  the  National  Policy 
and  Priorities  for  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Act  of  1974.  This  bill  establishes  a 
framework  for  national  policy  and  pri- 
orities for  science  and  technologj'. 

The  Nation  needs  sound  policies  and 
priorities  for  science  and  technology, 
and  it  needs  them  now.  For  the  past  6 
years  there  has  been  a  depressing  de- 
cline in  the  strength  of  the  Nation's  sci- 


entific and  technical  enterprise — meas- 
ured against  other  advanced  nations, 
against  the  increasing  inflation,  and 
against  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
to  "Rhich  these  resources  should  be  ap- 
plied. For  example,  the  proportion  of  the 
Russian  gross  national  product — GNP — 
allocated  to  research  and  development — 
R.  &  D. — in  1971  was  15  percent  higher 
than  the  proportion  of  the  U.S.  GNP  al- 
located to  R.  &  D.  The  number  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  per  10,000  population 
was  37  for  the  U.S.S.R.  compared  to  25 
for  the  United  States.  And  the  U.S. 
"patent  balance"  has  declined  in  recent 
years,  indicating  fewer  U.S.  patents  filed 
in  foreign  coimtries  versus  the  increased 
rate  of  foreign  patents  filed  in  the 
United  States. 

Moreover,  national  expenditures  for 
R.  &  D. — expressed  in  constant  1958  dol- 
lars— declined  6  percent  between  1968 
and  1971.  Total  R.  &  D.  expenditures  as  a 
proportion  of  the  GNP  declined  to  2.5 
percent  in  1972  from  a  high  of  3  percent 
in  1964.  The  number  of  scientists  and 
engineers  engaged  in  R.  &  D.  reached  a 
peak  of  almost  560,000  in  1969  and  de- 
clined each  year  thereafter  for  a  total 
reduction  of  35,000  by  1972.  Federal 
funds  for  industrial  R.  &  D.  declined  in 
current  dollars  after  1S69.  And  the  frac- 
tion of  Federal  outlays  devoted  to  R.  &  D 
fell  from  12  to  7  percent  between  1965 
and  1972.  As  of  1972,  73  percent  of  all 
Federal  R.  &  D.  expenditures  went  for 
national  defense  and  space  and  only  27 
percent  for  civilian  needs. 

The  impact  of  these  indicators  can 
best  be  seen  in  the  slow  rate  of  growth 
in  U.S.  productivity.  Thus  U.S.  produc- 
tivity gained  only  39  percent  over  the 
last  decade  compared  to  210  percent  for 
Japan,  86  percent  for  West  Germany.  81 
percent  for  France,  and  50  percent  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  And  from  1966  to 
1971,  productivity  gains  in  the  United 
States  were  outpaced  by  increasing  labor 
costs. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  United 
States  was  shortchanging  its  resources 
for  science  and  technology,  the  problems 
to  which  those  resources  should  be  ap- 
plied were  multiplying  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  present  energy  crisis  is.  of 
course,  the  prime  example. 

Science  gives  us  the  knowledge  to 
draw  energy  from  the  Sun.  the  v.ind.  and 
the  tides — all  environmentally  clean 
sources.  Yet  we  find  ourselves  mortgaged 
to  the  modern  robber  barons  of  the  Mid- 
east for  energy  to  heat  our  homes  and 
move  our  people  and  goods.  And  the  al- 
ternative offered  by  the  administration 
Is  to  lower  our  environmental  standards 
and  use  higher  pollutant  coal. 

Ever  since  I  assumed  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  in  1969. 1  have 
urged  a  greater  eCfort  in  solar,  geo- 
thermal,  and  other  nonconventional.  en- 
vironmentally sound  energy  sources.  But 
in  fiscal  year  1973  the  administration 
Impounded  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
solar  research  funds  provided  by  the 
Congress  and  only  during  that  past  year 
has  there  been  a  grudging  recognition 
by  the  administration  of  the  need  to  put 
increasing  resources  into  solar  energy. 
Thus  while  the  Solar  Home  Heating  and 
Cooling  Act  which  I  cosponsored  author- 


ized $10  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  administration  requested  an 
appropriation  of  only  $5  million 

Why  has  the  administration  in  recent 
years  lagged  behind  the  scientific  com- 
munity in  recognizing  the  opportunities 
presented  by  science  for  the  solution  of 
maiiy  of  our  pressing  economic  and  social 
problems? 

The  reason  1  submit  is  the  lack  of  an 
adequat-e  framework  for  the  formulation 
of  national  policy  and  priorities  for 
science  and  technology'.  Indeed,  the 
President's  reorganization  plan  No  1  of 
1973  abolished  the  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology — at  the  very 
time  when  the  advice  of  our  scientific 
and  technical  community  was  most 
sorely  needed 

We  now  have  a  new  administration 
and  the  opportunity  to  make  a  new  be- 
ginning. We  in  the  Congress  who  have 
closely  followed  the  Nation's  allocation 
of  scientific  and  technical  resources 
know  how  necessar>'  and  how  urgent  it 
is  to  bring  an  adequate  scientific  ad- 
visorj-  apparatus  into  being. 

In  1969  I  introduced  the  Conversion 
Research  and  Education  Act.  aimed  at 
turning  the  talents  of  our  scientists  and 
engineers  to  urgent  civilian  needs  In 
January  1971  the  bill  was  reshaped  and 
reintroduced  as  S.  32.  which  became 
known  as  the  National  Science  Policy 
and  Priorities  Act.  In  August  1972  we 
passed  that  bill  in  the  Senate,  but  un- 
fortunately the  House  was  not  able  to 
act  on  it  before  adjournment. 

In  January  1973  I  reintroduced  the 
National  Science  Policy  and  Priorities 
Act.  and  since  then  have  been  working 
on  reshaping  this  measure  to  meet 
changing  national  needs  The  energy- 
crisis,  the  abolition  of  the  White  House 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology',  and 
the  reabsorption  of  a  large  number  of 
the  unemployed  technical  personnel — 
all  led  to  a  changed  national  situation 
which  had  to  be  taken  into  account  m 
shaping  legislation  in  this  area 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  work- 
ing on  these  problems  through  my  Sub- 
committee on  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  related  efforts  were  moving 
ahead  in  the  Senate  Commerce  and 
Space  Committees  under  the  leadership 
of     Senators     Magnuson.     Moss,     and 

TUNNEY. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  joined 
efforts  and  worked  together  in  shaping 
a  piece  of  legislation,  which  has  now  been 
unanimously  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare as  S.  32.  the  National  Policy  and 
Priorities  for  Science  and  Technology 
Act  of  1974.  The  provisions  of  this  act 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  are  a^  fol- 
lows : 

GE.NERAL 

This  Act  establishes  a  framework  for  the 
formulation  of  national  policy  and  priorities 
for  science  and  technology. 

DECLARATION    OF   POLICY 

This  Act  establishes  as  national  policy 
that:  ( 1 1  there  must  be  a  continuing  Federal 
investment  in  science  and  technology  which 
Is  annually  set  as  to  o\cran  level  and  al- 
location among  priority  areas:  i2i  scientists 
engineers,  and  technicians  must  have  con- 
tinuing opportunities  for  socially  useful  em- 
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ploymfiit  In  positions  commensurate  with 
their  professional,  technical  capal)Ultles;  and 
(3)  national  capabilities  for  tazbnologlcal 
planning  and  pcjlicy  formulatlo  i  must  be 
strengthened. 

COUNCH.  OP  ADVISERS  ON   SCIEN  IE  AND 
TECHNOLOOY 

A  White  Hou'e  Council  of  Advisers  on 
Science  and  Technology  Is  established  to 
advise  the  President  with  respect-  to  Federal 
policies,  plans,  and  programs  In  Science  and 
technology.  The  Council  will  annually  make 
recommendatloiLs  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress regarding  the  level  of  Federal  invest- 
ment in  science  and  technologj-  and  the 
priorities  for  allocating  that  Investment 
among  major  program  areas. 

COMPREHENSIVE    STUDY     O.^    FEDFRA^    ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR  SCIENCE  AND  TECHr^flLOGV 

The  Council  will  contract  wl^h  tie  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  for  I  a  c:.mpre- 
henslve,  eighteen-month  study  cif  tlie  Fed- 
eral organization  for  civilian  sfcience  and 
technology.  The  study  will  take  jaccount  of 
the  Impact  of  Federal  science  and 'technology 
prr.gram;  on  the  economy,  the  ertvir.  nment. 
and  Individuals  and  groiips  that  imay  be  af- 
fected by  such  programs,  as  well  as  o  i  the 
Nation's  strength  tn  science  and  technology 
and  its  application  to  the  resoUitlon  of  our 
social  problems. 

FEDERAL  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE  1 'OR  SCIENCE 
AND   TECHNOLOGY 

This  Act  redesignates  the  Fede  al  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology  as  the  Federal 
Coordinating  Committee  for  S<  ience  ai:d 
Technology,  and  gives  it  the  stakutory  au- 
thority to  coordinate  Federal  plaris  and  pro- 
grams in  science  and  technology.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  Is  deslgnateq  as  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee. 

NATIONAL   SCIENCE   FOUNDATION 

Tlie  National  Science  Founda'ion  .Kci  is 
amended  to:  (1)  require  that  the  Founda- 
tion aid  in  the  development  of  national  pol- 
icies to  foster  the  application  o|  scientific 
and  technical  knowledige  to  the  Solution  of 
national  problems;  and  (2)  clarLf^  the  pol- 
icy-making role  of  the  National  Science 
Board  and  broaden  the  membership  of  the 
National  Science  Board  to  emphasize  more 
Industrial,  technical,  and  public  member- 
ship. The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide information  and  assistance  to  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Foundation  Is  also  required  to  de- 
velop an  educational  program  of  ijontinulng 
education  in  science  and  englnecitlng  to  en- 
able scientists  and  engineers  to  r^der  more 
valuable  contributions  to  the  Nation.  The 
program  will  Include  the  devel<ipment  of 
special  curriculums  and  educational  tech- 
niques, as  well  as  the  award  of  fellowships. 

STATE   AND    REGIONAL   SCIENCE   AND  TtCHNOLOGY 
PROGRAMS 

This  Act  establishes  an  Intergofernmental 
Science  and  Technology  Advisory  Committee 
to  advise  the  Foundation,  and  thi  States  on 
the  application  of  science  and  jtechnology 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Foui^ation  will 
make  grants  of  up  to  $100,000  to  aiy  State  to 
enable  It  to  establish  a  State  OfUcq  of  Science 
and  Technology.  , 

APPROPRIATIONS  I 

This  Act  authorizes  $8  mllllot  In  fiscal 
year  1975  and  $14  million  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
In  FY  1975,  $2.5  million  is  for  ttte  Council. 
91.5  million  for  the  Academy  study.  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  Continuing  Education,  and  S2.5  mil- 
lion for  the  State  Science  Program.  In  FY 
1976.  $5  million  is  for  the  Council.  $3.5  mil- 
lion for  Continuing  Education,  and  $5.5  mil- 
lion for  th3  State  Science  Program. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
reque-st  of  the  Senator  from  Wi.scon.sln 
<Mr.  Proxmirei,  I  would  Hke  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  one  section  of  thi.s  bill. 
This  Ls  section  304  of  title  III,  c»ntinuing 


education  in  science  and  engineering. 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  enable 
selected  scienti.<;ts  and  engineers  em- 
;:loyed  in  industry  or  advernment  to  take 
leaves  of  absence  from  their  jobs  to  pur- 
sue courses  of  study  designed  to  bring 
them  up  to  date  on  new  icnowledge  and 
techniques  in  their  fields,  or  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  skills  in  other  fields  such 
that  they  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
malte  a  greater  contrilu'ion  to  aiding 
in  the  solution  of  national  pioblems.  This 
section  is  not  intended  as  a  WPA  for  un- 
employed technical  personnel;  nor  is  it 
intendtd  to  be  used  by  scientists  and 
engineers  who  are  already  engaged  in 
educational  activities,  either  as  teachers 
or  students.  But  continuing  education  is 
a  particularly  important  concept  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering — where  new 
knowledge  and  techniques  are  contii  u- 
ally  being  geiierated— and  I  believe  this 
program  would  hflp  assure  that  Ameri- 
cas scientific  and  technical  talnit  is  as 
productive  as  po.ssible. 

Mr  President,  if  enacted  this  bill  uili 
pi-ovide  the  Nation  with  the  framework 
of  nati.;nal  policy  and  priorities  for  sci- 
ence and  technology  which  we  so  des- 
perately need.  The  decisions  we  make  on 
these  polici:s  and  priorities  will  shape 
the  future  of  our  Nation  for  generations 
to  come.  Science  and  technology  impact 
on  every  sector  of  our  economy,  every 
segment  of  our  society. 

The  pioblems  we  face  with  energy,  the 
environment,  transportation,  our  cities, 
our  food  supply— all  could  be  amelio- 
rated by  the  proper  application  of  our 
magnificent  scientific  and  technical 
talent. 

But  t:j  apply  those  resources  to  our 
current  problems,  and  to  continue  gen- 
erating new  technical  resources  for  the 
solution  of  future  problems  means  that 
we  must  set  our  priorities  for  science  and 
technology  which  meet  our  real  needs. 

We  need  institutions  at  the  national 
level,  and  also  at  the  State  and  regional 
level.  whiL'h  can  size  up  the  problems  we 
face  and  determine  the  best  way  to  ap- 
ply our  sf'ieiitific  knowledge  to  their 
solution. 

This  we  do  not  presently  have.  The 
abolition  of  the  White  House  OflRce  of 
Science  and  Technology  left  a  void  in 
science  policy  formulation  which  has  not 
yet  been  filled  I  know  that  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  uvho 
also  .serves  as  science  advi.ser  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  >  has  done  his  best  to  fill 
the  gap  singlehandedly.  But  the  con- 
.sensus  of  informed  opinion  in  the  scien- 
tific community  is  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  head  of  one  Government  agency 
to  di.scharge  the  coordinatiiiK.  oversight 
role  over  other  aeencies  which  a  White 
Hou.se  office  could  accomplish. 

Similarly  we  do  not  have  strong 
enough  .science  and  technology-  programs 
at  the  State,  regional,  and  local  level, 
where  the  real  problems  of  our  citizens 
must  be  confronted  and  solved  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  again 
been  trying  to  make  a  contribution  in 
this  area  in  recent  years,  under  prod- 
ding from  this  committee.  But  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Foundation 
budget  is   not  an   adequate  anidunt   for 


stimulating    State    science    polity    pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation. 

In  short,  the  Na'i:nal  Science  Foun- 
d.\tion  has  tried  to  do  the  job.  with  the 
limited  resources  L^nd  leveiage  whicl~i  the 
Foundation  has.  But  tire  lime  has  come 
for  C^)llgre^!S  to  enact  legislation  which 
can  piovide  the  Nation  witli  the  institu- 
tions needed  to  formulate  effective  na- 
tional policy  and  priorities  for  science 
and  technology. 

Thirty-eigh!  other  Senators,  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  have  joined  with  me.  r.s 
cosponsors  of  this  bill.  I  reported  S.  32 
to  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  a  unai.imous 
Committee  on  Libor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. And  ^orticni  of  the  til  were  a'so 
considered  ea;lier  and  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  La'.or  Co.Timiitee  by  the 
Committees  on  Comm?r.e  and  Aero- 
mutic  il  find  Space  Sciences,  in  the  form 
of  S.  24' 5.  th°  Technologv  Re  ources 
Surve  •  and  Appli^-ations  .^ct.  which  had 
been  i..t  ciduccd  bv  .tcnators  M.ac:;uson, 
Mos3,  and  Tunney  In  addition,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub  ic  Welfare 
benefited  greatlv  in  its  delibcr?tions 
from  study  of  the  concepts  nnd  provi- 
sions set  forth  m  S.  398').  the  US  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Bo.ird  Act  which 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Mathias 

Mr  President,  I  hclicvo  this  bill  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  our  citizens  today  and  for  generations 
to  come.  I  strongly  urge  each  Senator 
to  support  this  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  selected 
portions  of  the  Report  ot  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Weltarc  be  j^nnted 
in  the  Recokd  I  also  ask  uii;tniniou,s  con- 
sent that  the  letter  and  attaciiment  to 
me  from  the  Committee  of  Scientific  So- 
ciety Presidents  'dated  October  3,  1974' 
be  printed  in  the  RECORn  following  the 
excerpts  from  Uie  comnnttee  report. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1. — This  section  states  that  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Policy 
and  Priorities  for  Science  and  Technology 
Act  uf  1974'. 

Statement  of  findings  and  declaration  of 
policy 

Section  2.  This  section  declares  as  national 
policy  that:  il)  ttiere  must  be  a  continuing 
Federal  investment  in  science  and  technology 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation;  i2)  the 
level  of  this  investment  must  be  adjusted 
annually  with  regard  to  particular  needs 
and  opportunities  and  the  prevalent  eco- 
nomic situation;  i3»  tlie  Federal  Investment 
in  science  and  teclinology  must  be  allocated 
annually  among  the  priority  needs  of  the 
Nation,  including  the  need  to  maintain  the 
Nation's  strength  in  basic  research  and  edu- 
cation in  science  and  engineering:  (4)  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians  must  have 
continuing  opportunities  for  socially  use- 
ful employment  in  positions  commen.surate 
with  their  professional,  technical  capabili- 
ties; and  (5)  the  National  capabilities  for 
technological  planning  and  policy  formula- 
tion must  be  strengthened 


TITLE    i- 


COVNCIL    OF    ADVI.SERS    ON    SCIENCE 
AND    TECHNOLOGY 


Establishment  of  council 
Section  101.  This  section  establishes  in  the 
Executive   Office   of   the   Pre.sldent    a    three- 
member  Council  of  Advisers  on  Science  and 
Technology,   to   be   appointed    by   the   Presl- 
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dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  ctjnsent  of 
the  Senate 

Federal  int  estnient  in  science 
and   technology 

Section  102  This  section  requires  th.it  the 
Council  annually  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  regarding 
the  desired  level  of  Federal  investment  In 
science  and  technology  for  the  folltjwing 
fiscal  year. 

Science  and  trchnology  priorities 

Section  103.  This  section  requires  that  the 
Council  annually  miike  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  tlie  Congress  regarding 
priorities  for  allocating  Federal  funds  among 
major  expenditure  areas  in  science  and  tech- 
nology for  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Science  and  technology  policy  analysis 
and   planning 

Section  104.  This  section  states  that  the 
Council  shall  serve  as  a  source  of  scientific 
and  technological  analysis  and  Judgment  for 
the  President  with  respect  to  major  policies. 
plans,  and  progr.ims  in  science  and  tech- 
nology of  the  Federal  Government. 
Functions  of  tlie  cliairman 

Section  105.  This  .section  states  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  serve  as  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Science  and 
Technology;  and  that  he  shall  appoint  staff 
to  the  Council  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  President  may  request. 

Coordination    with    other    organizations 

Section  106.  This  section  states  that  the 
Covmcil  shall  cooperate  with  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  hold  hearings  when  neces- 
sary, utilize  consultants,  and  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  This  section  also  requires 
agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  furnish 
information  to  the  Council.  This  section 
further  states  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  is  authorized  to 
assist  the  Council  with  regard  to  rystems 
analyses  comparins  costs,  benefits  and  Im- 
pacts of  technological  alternatives  In  the 
resolution  of  national  problems. 

Study   of    Federal    organization    for    science 
and   teclmologp 

Section  107.  This  .section  requires  that  the 
Council  contract  with  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  comprehensive, 
eiyl.teen  month  study  desi^jned  to  recom- 
mend Improvements  in  the  Federal  orga- 
nization for  civilian  .science  and  technology. 
This  section  reqvures  that  the  study  con- 
sider the  impact  of  Federal  scientific  and 
technical  programs  on  the  economy,  the  en- 
vironment, and  on  :ndlviriual>  and  Kfups 
that  may  be  affected  by  such  programs,  as 
well  as  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Nation's 
strength  In  science  and  technology  and  its 
application  to  tlie  resolution  of  our  social 
problems. 

Science  and   technology  report 

Section  108.  Thi.s  section  requires  thai  t!.e 
President  annuallv  transmit  a  Science  and 
Technology  Report  to  tlie  Congress,  includ- 
ing recommendations  regarding  the  level  of 
Federal  iiuestn-.ent  and  priorities  in  science 
and  technology  This  section  requires  that 
any  substantial  differences  between  the 
Council's  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  President '.s  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  be  elucidated  m  an  appendix  to 
the  report. 

TITLE      n FEDERAL      COORDINATING      COMMITTEE 

FOi!    SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGY 

Section  201.  This  section  establishes  a 
Federal  Coordinating  Committee  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  assigns  the  .same 
functions  to  the  Committee  previously  ful- 
filled by  the  Federal  C.aincll  for  Science  and 
Technology. 

Section  202  This  section  abolishes  tlie 
Fpderal  Cotincil  for  Science  and  Technology 


TITLE    III  —  NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 

National  science  policy 
Section  3C1.  This  section  amends  section 
3  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950  to  require  that  the  Foundation  develop 
national  policies  to  foster  the  appUcaUon  of 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge  to  the 
solution  of  national  problems 

Section  302.  This  section  clarifies  the 
policy  making  role  of  the  National  Science 
Board  and  t:>roadens  the  membership  of  the 
N..;ional  Science  Board  to  emphasize  more 
industrial,  technical  and  pubiic  representa- 
tion. 

Assistance  to  council 

Section  303.  This  section  requires  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  collect  and  an- 
alvze  data  on  science  and  technologv-  and 
provide  the  results  of  its  analyses  to  the 
Council  of  Advisers  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogv. In  addition,  the  Foundation  is  author- 
ized to  provide  such  additional  information 
and  staff  assistance  that  the  Council  may 
request. 

Continuing  education  in  science  and 
engineering 

Section  304  This  section  requires  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  develop  an  edu- 
cational program  of  continuing  education  in 
science  and  engineering  in  order  to  permit 
scientists  and  engineers  to  acquire  new- 
knowledge,  techniques,  and  skills  in  their 
special  fields  or  In  other  fields  which  will 
enable  them  to  render  more  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  Nation.  The  program  shall  in- 
clude special  curriculums  and  techniques  for 
continuing  education  in  science  and  tech- 
nology and  the  award  of  continuing  educa- 
tion fellowships  to  scientists  and  engineers 

TITLE      IV — STATE     AND     REGIONAL     SCIENCE     AND 
TECHNOLOGY     PROGRAMS 

Establishment  of  Intergovernmental  Science 
and  Te'^hnoiogy  Advisory  Committee 

Section  401  This  section  establishes,  within 
the  National  -Science  Foundation,  an  Inter- 
goverr.mental  Science  and  Technology  Advis- 
ory Committee,  consisting  of  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Advisors  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, the  Director  of  the  Fotmdation.  and 
twenty  public  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation 

Functions  of  the  covimiitee 

Section  402.  This  section  requires  that  the 
Committee:  (a)  advise  and  assist  the  Direc- 
tor In  the  development  of  policy  alternatives 
regarding  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  civilian  needs  throughout  the 
various  states  and  regions  of  the  Nation: 
(b)  assist  the  Foundation  in  taking  account 
of  State  and  regional  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties In  the  formulation  of  the  Foundation's 
plans  and  programs;  (c)  assist  the  States  in 
establishing  State  advisory  programs  in  sci- 
ence and  technology;  idi  advise  the  States 
on  the  formulation  of  civilian  research  and 
development  priorities  within  each  State  and 
standard  Federal  region;  (e)  evaluate  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title;  and  (f)  an- 
nually report  on  the  recommendations  as  the 
committee  deems  appropriate. 

.4cJ777inisfratire  provisions 

Section  403.  This  section  sets  forth  the 
administrative  provisions  required  for  the 
Council  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities. 

Grantf  for  State  science  and  technology 
programs 

Section  404.  This  section  authorizes  the 
National  Scien.-^e  Foundation  to  make  grants 
of  not  to  exceed  $100,000  to  any  State  lo  pay 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  establishing  a  State 
office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

TITLE    V GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Definitions 

Section  501.  This  section  defines  terms 
used  In  this  Act 

Section  502.  This  section  authorizes 
$8,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 


Act  in  fiscal  year  1975.  and  $14,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  fiscal 
year   1976. 

Title  amendment 

This  amendment  amends  the  title  so  as 
lo  read  "A  bill  to  establish  a  framework  for 
the  formulation  of  national  policy  and  prior- 
ities for  science  and  technology,  and  lor 
other  purposes." 

committee  of  scientific 

Society  Presidents. 

Ocfober  S,  1974. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wasliington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  Is  to  express 
our  pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  having 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  today  and 
to  discuss  the  important  Issties  pertaining 
to  the  role  of  science  and  technology  in 
uovernment  and  to  the  life  of  our  nation. 

We  were  partlcvilarly  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  possibility  of  improving  the 
system  of  providing  scientific  and  techno- 
logical advice  to  the  '\Vhlte  House  In  this 
regard  you  may  be  interested  in  the  attached 
document  prepared  by  the  committee  which 
is  entitled  "Arguments  for  Scientific  and 
Technological  Counsel  at  the  Executive  Of- 
fice Level" 

Sincerely. 

AL^y  C    NiXON. 

.\RCUMENTS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL Counsel  at  the  Extecuttv'e  Office 
Level 

1.  Limits  on  the  national  budget  and 
natural  resources  reqtUre  many  tradeoffs 
which  necessitate  decisions  at  the  Presiden- 
tial level. 

A  Competing  Federal  programs  require 
critical  analysis  at  an  Independent  level 
above  sponsoring  agencies  Science  and  tech- 
nology considerations  are  becoming  Increas- 
ing componentJ?  of  such  decisions  Almost  all 
major  program  decisions  have  both  national 
and  international  impact,  and  frequently 
science  and  technology  asp>ects  are  Involved 
il  that  consideration. 

B  Many  program  decisions  Involve  com- 
petition between  social,  economic,  political, 
and  other  goals  and  also  require  a  balance 
between  lone-range  and  short-range  objec- 
tives Separate  agencies  cannot  be  expected 
to  evaluate  these  competing  goals  satisfac- 
torily. Science  and  technology  have  been  the 
source  of  many  new  options  for  the  future 
and  tlierefore  advice  from  a  science  and 
technology  body  at  the  Executive  Office  level 
may  not  only  help  in  choosing  among  com- 
peting propyosals  made  by  the  aeencies.  but 
may  identify  an  alternate  coxirse 

C  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
balances  program  expenditures  within  policv 
constraints  but  niajor  policy  departure.'  and 
initiatives  have  to  originate  elsewhere  There- 
fore science  and  technology  competence 
should  be  available  both  to  OMB  and  also 
Independently  to  the  Executive  Office. 

2.  .Agencies  and  departments  necessarily 
have  special  interests  which  lead  to  conflicts 
which  must  be  resolved  at  the  Executive  Of- 
fice level  A  substantial  fraction  of  such  con- 
flicts invohes  matters  of  science  and 
technology. 

A.  Decentralization  of  initiative  centers  Is 
highly  desirable  In  fnat  new  ideas  can  flow 
from  many  sources.  However,  such  decentral- 
ization makes  it  impossible  to  resolve  con- 
flicts In  a  manner  most  beneficial  to  all.  Such 
conflicts  cannot  be  resolved  at  the  level  of 
any  one  agencv  isuch  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation  I  but  must  be  resolved  at  the 
level  of  the  Presidents  Office  Many  of  such 
conflicts  Involve  technical  Issues  Problems 
of  fimte  resources,  environmental  Impact, 
and  International  complications  may  arise  In 
issues  which  originate  as  programs,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Defense  Deoart.ment  or  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  A  concrete  example 
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of  such  a  problem  Is  the  longstanding  and 
futile  attempt  to  establish  a  mectianlsm  to 
achieve  a  centralized  national  weather  modi- 
fication research  program 

B  In  order  to  evaluate  the  program  options 
offered  by  agencies  and  departments  in  view 
of  broader  considerations,  it  is  nacessary  to 
collect  factual  data  and  analyze  X.'rm  assump- 
tions underlying  (or  Ignored  by)  the  agency 
policies  and  programs.  Such  data  and  anal- 
yses are  often  scientific  and  technical  Al- 
though such  information  can  be  collected  by 
agencies,  their  evaluation  as  it  ojncerns  in- 
ter-agency problems  must  take  place  at  the 
Executive  Office  level. 

C.  If  scientific  and  technical  advice  Is  not 
available  at  the  level  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  then  the  President  will  not 
have  the  fullest  possible  independence  in  fol- 
lowing alternate  options  If  scientific  or  tech- 
nical information  reaches  the  President  only 
after  it  Is  filtered  through  the  pKSicy  objec- 
tives of  existing  agencies  and  departments, 
then  the  available  choices  will  appear  to  the 
President  to  be  much  more  limited  on  tech- 
nical grounds  than  they  In  fact,  are  This 
situation  Is  particxilarly  apparent  vrith  regard 
to  the  energy  problem :  For  example,  one  can- 
not expect  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
I  or  even  ERDA)  to  be  a  fully  balanced  source 
of  advice  concerning  the  long-range  future 
for  alternate  sources  of  energy. 

3.  Some  decisions  are  so  important  to  the 
long-range  national  lOr  Internaaonal  i  In- 
terest that  independent  critical  analysis  is 
needed  before  a  decision  becomes  final  Since 
so  many  of  such  all-important  decisions  have 
technical  and  scientific  compotients.  the 
President  needs  competent  Independent  as- 
sistance in  this  respect. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  type  of 
far-reaching  decision  For  lnstanc«.  the  ques- 
tion of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosions 
has  many  long-range  ImpllcatlonB  involving 
environmental  impact,  relations  to  arms  con- 
trol, competition  with  other  meane  of  attain- 
ing similar  goals,  atomic  weapons  policy,  etc 
Such  other  problems  as  weather  modifica- 
tion, reactor  safety,  and  re.searcb  on  mod- 
ifications of  heredity  may  hava  very  far- 
reaching  Implications 

4  Few  national  problems  of  a  tbchnlcal  or 
scientific  nature  can  be  solved  by  "throw- 
ing money  at  their  solution         i 

There  has  been  a  tendency  (cancer  re- 
search, heart  disease  studies,  energy  research 
and  development)  to  appropriate  large 
amounts  ol  money  for  the  .soluion  of  an 
urgent  national  problem  without  adequately 
analyzing  the  storehouse  of  fundamental 
knowledge  available  for  Its  solutlo*  or  with- 
out adequately  studying  the  sourre  of  the 
scientifically  or  technically  trained  manpower 
which  can  be  diverted  Into  the  desired  di- 
rection There  must  be  an  organic  relation- 
ship between  basic  research,  applied  research 
and  development  directed  to  national  goals 
and  the  health  of  the  Institutions  which  can 
provide  solutions  to  tho.se  technical  problems 
which  are  of  broad  national  Interest 

5.  .^ny  system  of  advice  on  science  and 
technology  at  the  Exectitlve  Office  level  (such 
as  the  Council  on  Science  and  Technology 
suggested  by  the  recent  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences)  must  be  .selec- 
tive— It  should  not  be  an  In-line  organiza- 
tion which  must  review  all  programmatic  or 
budget  decisions  Involving  science  and  tech- 
nology 

A.  If  science  advice  on  the  Execntlve  Of- 
fice level  were  to  become  Just  another  stage 
of  review.  It  would  require  a  large  compart- 
mentalized staff  and  each  staff  gronp  would 
become  a  representative  or  advocate  of  spe- 
cific programs  Thus  little  would  tte  gained 
other  than  adding  another  layer  of  bureau- 
cracy Any  advisory  system  must  remain  a 
staff  rather  than  a  line  fxinctlon 

B  K  science  advisory  system  on  tlje  Execu- 
tive Office  level  should  preserve  continuing 
competence  of  a  standing  body  of  Ihdepend- 


ent  advisors.  Acquaintance  with  current  pro- 
grams within  the  government  Is  usually  re- 
stricted to  tho.se  active  within  those  pro- 
grams On  the  other  hand,  outsiders  find  It 
difficult  to  keep  current  and  to  obtain  ade- 
quate access  A  body  of  full-time  staff  mem- 
bers at  the  Executive  Office  level,  backed  by 
a  larger  group  of  outside  consultants,  could 
provide  both  independent  and  competent 
counsel,  since  such  group  would  have  access 
to  the  President  It  would  be  easier  for  them 
to  obtain  access  to  current  Information  in 
connection   with   agency   programs 

C.  The  selection  of  personnel  for  an  ad- 
visory system  on  the  Executive  level  Is  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  They  should 
have  the  best  combination  of  the  following 
•virtues" 

1  Oood  Judgment  and  wide  scientific  ex- 
perience 

2.  Minimum  conflict  of  Interest  (In  terms 
of  either  financial  or  program  commit- 
ments) 

3.  VlslbUlty  and  prestige. 

4  Ability  to  analyze  complex  l.ssues 

5  Ability   to  collect   factual   material 

5  Available  time. 

D  K  .-iclence  and  technology  advisory  sys- 
tem in  the  White  House  would  also  provide  a 
re.source  to  the  President  In  connection  with 
the  selection  of  scientists  and  engineers  for 
key  appointments  to  positions  within  the 
government  departments,  agencies,  and  lab- 
oratories which  would  be  Independent  of  the 
managements  of  such  entitles 

6  The  nation's  long-term  Investments  In 
technological  development  and  basic  re- 
search should  be  sustained  and  protected. 
The  returns  on  such  Investments  are  very 
broad,  spread  across  all  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy and  throuRhout  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  government  However,  the  re- 
turns on  specific  research  programs  spon- 
sored by  Individual  agencies  will  not  always 
appear  cost-effective  when  viewed  In  the  con- 
text of  the  limited  policy  goals  of  the  given 
agency  TTius  budgetary  pressures  and  short- 
term  policy  objectives  In  each  agency  will 
rend  to  squeeze  out  long-range  basic  re- 
search and  technological  development  pro- 
grams, to  the  ultimate  detriment  of  the  na- 
tion Recognition  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  wider  implications  and  Importance  of 
such  programs  would  do  much  to  Insure  bal- 
ance and  Improved  long-term  technological 
opportunities. 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President,  In  passing 
S.  32  today,  the  Senate  is  taking  an  im- 
portant step  toward  relnvigorating  and 
strengthening  the  science  and  technology 
policy  apparatus  of  the  executiveJjranch. 
Since  the  provi.'iions  of  S.  2495>  which 
Senator  MACNrsoN.  Senator  Tcnney,  and 
I  introduced  la.^t  year,  have  been  in- 
corporated into  S.  32.  I  want  to  review 
the  history  of  that  bill  briefly. 

During  its  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  Commerce.  S.  2495  had 
evolved  into  a  bill  to  create  a  Council  of 
Advl.sers  on  Science  and  Technology,  thus 
closely  paralleling  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
academy  report.  'Science  and  Tech- 
nolog>'  in  Presidential  Policymaking."  re- 
lea.sed  last  June,  reflects  the  .sincere  and 
considered  belief  in  the  .scientific  and 
technological  community  that  existing 
mechanisms  for  formulating  science  and 
technology  policy  in  the  executive  branch 
are  simply  Inadequate  I  very  much 
agree.  On  the  basis  of  this  report,  and  of 
the  te.stlmony  of  the  many  distinguished 
wltnes,ses  who  appeared  before  the  two 
committees,  we  .jointly  and  unanimously 
reported  8.  2495  last  month.  Pursuant  to 
a  previous  agreement,  the  bill  was  then 


rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

As  the  joint  report  of  our  committees 
I  Report  No.  93-1155)  makes  clear,  we 
concluded  that  there  were  four  basic 
needs  which  S.  2495  could  serve: 

First.  A  permanent,  continuing,  high 
level  body  to  provide  long-range  plan- 
ning and  policy  assistance  on  science  and 
technology  policy  matters; 

Second.  Objective,  credible  policy  as- 
sistance on  science  and  technologj-; 

Third.  Long-range  policy  implications 
of  scientific  and  technological  develop- 
ments need  to  be  discussed  m  an  open 
forum;  and 

Fourth.  More  effective  coordination  of 
existing  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts. 

S.  2495  was  accordingly  amended  to 
meet  those  needs  in  the  following  ways: 
First.  S.  2495  e.stablishes  a  Council  of 
Advisers  on  Science  and  Technology  to 
serve  as  a  source  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological analy.sis  and  judgment  for  the 
President  with  respect  to  major  science 
and  technology  policies  and  plans  of  the 
Federal  Government; 

Second.  S.  2495  provides  for  high-level, 
objective  policy  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  President; 

Third.  S.  2495  establishes  a  Council  of 
Advisers  on  Science  and  Technology 
which  will  be  accountable  suid  whose  ef- 
forts will  be  subject  to  public  scrutiny: 
and 

Fourth.  S.  2495  strengthens  the  exist- 
ing mechanisms  for  coordinating  Federal 
research  and  development  programs 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  further 
strengthened  this  legislation.  He  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
on  the  National  Science  Foundation  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  S.  2495. 1  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  S.  32,  as 
amended,  and  although  we  are  late  In  the 
session.  I  hope  that  the  House  will  be 
able  to  act  on  this  important  legislation 
this  year. 

Mr  HATHAWAY  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  full  agreement  with  the  goals  and  pol- 
icv  of  S.  32.  which  amends  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act.  Of  particular 
interest  to  me  is  the  bill's  emphasis  on 
the  application  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical developments  to  the  resolution  of 
critical  national  problems,  and  increa.sed 
coordination  of  the.se  developments  with 
leei.slative  and  executive  policymaking. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most 
critical  problems  facing  us  all  are  those 
of  inflation  and  economic  Instability.  As 
John  von  Neumann  and  Oskar  Morgen- 
stern  pointed  out  several  years  ago  in 
their  classic  work.  "Theory  of  Games 
and  Economic  Behavior,"  the  full  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  mathematical 
models  and  concepts  In  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics is  essential  to  rational  economic 
analysis.  Although  much  useful  work  in 
this  area  has  been  done.  Including  work 
through  National  Science  Foundation 
projects,  experts  agree  that  further  de- 
velopment of  such  analytical  tools  In 
the  field  of  economics  is  necessar>'  Only 
through  rational  analysis  can  we  hop>e  to 
have  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
economic  factors  which  affect  all  aspects 
of  our  daily  lives,  and  only  through  ap- 
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plication  of  our  knowledge  to  the  legis- 
lative process  can  we  expect  our  tech- 
nological development  to  reap  human 
benefits.  I  hope  that  the  passage  of  S.  32 
will  result  in  a  revitalized  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  meritorious  projects  in  the 
field  of  economics,  and  I  intend  fully  to 
support  such  projects  in  the  future. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  acting  on  a  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation. "The  National  Policy  and  Pri- 
orities for  Science  and  Technology  Act  of 
1974,"  S.  32.  As  one  of  the  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  the  strongest  endorsement  to  it  in 
the  vote  on  final  passage. 

It  was  my  privilege,  as  Vice  President, 
to  be  directly  involved  in  the  formula- 
tion of  Federal  policies  and  priorities  on 
scientific  research.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  this  vital  area  of  our  national  re- 
sources requires  close  attention  and  on- 
going encouragement  by  Government  for 
the  betterment  of  our  society. 

This  legislation  will  correct  a  policy 
failure  by  the  present  swimlnlstratlon 
which  has  had  serious  adverse  effects. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
has  not  had  an  official  science  advisor 
since  the  White  House  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  was  abolished. 

The  National  Policy  smd  Priorities  for 
Science  and  Technology  Act  will  estab- 
lish a  Council  of  Advisers  on  Science  and 
Technology  in  the  Executive  office  of  the 
President  to  provide  a  source  of  scientific 
and  technological  analysis  and  judgment 
to  the  President.  It  will  establish  an  In- 
tergovernmental Science  and  Technology 
Advisory  Committee  to  foster  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  technology  to  State 
and  regional  needs.  It  will  establish  an 
Interagency  Federal  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  to  co- 
ordinate agency  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  And,  it  requires  that  the 
President  submit  an  annual  science  and 
technology  report  to  Congress. 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  the 
council  of  advisers  will  be  to  gather 
timely  and  authoritative  information 
concerning  significant  development.'^  and 
trends  In  science,  technology,  and  in 
national  priorities,  both  current  and  pro- 
spective, and  to  analyze  and  interpret 
such  information.  The  council  will  be 
making  studies  and  analyses,  including 
systems  analyses  and  technological  as- 
ses.sments.  of  alternatives  available  for 
the  resolution  of  critical  national  prob- 
lems by  the  contributions  of  science  and 
technology.  These  studies  also  will  de- 
termine and  compare  probable  costs, 
benefits  and  impacts  of  these  alterna- 
tives. 

Last  year  the  Congress  established  an 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and  I 
am  proud  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. OTA  was  set  up  to  study  the 
impact  of  technology  on  society,  and  to 
advise  Congress.  The  OTA  has  been  oper- 
ating for  less  than  a  year,  but  they  are 
making  significant  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  in  the  food,  energy,  urban 
ma.ss  transit,  and  health  fields.  I  expect 
that  the  committees  set  up  by  this  act 
will  do  the  same  fine  work  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  OTA  is  doing  for  the 
legislative  branch,  and  I  urge  that  these 


agencies  undertake  a  cooperative  work- 
ing relationship  from  the  outset. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  timely  legislation. 
The  time  has  long  passed  when  we  can 
avoid  the  hard  decisions  about  science 
and  technologj'  and  their  impact  on  man 
and  his  environment.  It  is  time  the  Gov- 
ernment t)egan  to  use  effectively  the 
fruits  of  science  and  technology  for  the 
benefit  of  present  and  future  generations 
of  our  people. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  a  framework  for  the 
formulation  of  national  policy  and  prior- 
ities for  science  and  technology,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


DAVID  G.  AND  PATRICIA  A. 
CHRISTIAN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  429^  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  David  G.  and  Patricia  A. 
Christian  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  1b  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
David  Q.  and  Patricia  A.  Christian,  parents 
of  Archer  N.  Christian,  an  employee  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
to  each  equal  to  one  month's  compensation 
at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  consid- 
ered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


SNOW  MOUNTAIN  "WILDERNESS, 
CALIF. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  114  >  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Mendocino  National  Forest.  Calif.. 
as  the  "Snow  Mountain  Wilderness '  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system  which  hsul  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
3(d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890. 
892).  relating  to  public  notice,  public  hear- 
ings, and  review  by  State  and  other  agen- 
cies, shall  review,  as  to  Its  suitability  or  non- 
sult&blllty  for  preservation  as  wilderness,  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  Mendocino  National  For- 
est. California,  which  comprise  approximately 
thirty-seven  thousand  acres,  and  which  are 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Snow 
Mountain  DePacto  Wilderness  Area",  dated 
June  21.  1971.  The  Secretary  shall  report  his 
findings  to  the  President  on  or  before  the 
expiration  of  the  two-year  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
President  shall  submit  promptly  thereafter  to 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  designation  of  such  area  or  por- 
tion thereof  as  wrllderness.  Any  recommen- 
dation of  the  President  that  such  area  or 
portion  thereof  shall  be  designated  as  wil- 
derness and,  therefore,  as  a  component  of 
the  national  wUderness  preservation  system 
shall  become  effective  only  If  so  provided  by 
an  Act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  During  the  review  period  provided 
by  this  Act  and  for  a  period  of  four  years 
after  the  recommendatlona  of  the  President 
are  submitted  to  the  Congrees,  the  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture  shall  manage  and  protect 

the  resources  of  the  lands  depicted  on  such 
map  In  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  that  their 
suitability  for  potential  wilderness  designa- 
tion is  not  impaired 

Sec.  3  The  review  required  by  this  Act, 
including  any  reports  and  recommendatione 
with  respect  thereto  shall,  except  to  the 
extent  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act.  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act 

Sec  4  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amount  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thla 
Act 

The  amendm.ent  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  review  as  to  its  suitability  for 
preser\'ation  as  wilderness  the  area  com- 
monly known  as  the  Snow  Mountain  De 
Facto  Wilderness  Area  in  the  State  of 
California." 


AUTOMOBILES  FOR  CERTAIN 
DISABLED  VETERANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <  S.  2363  >  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
automobiles  and  adaptive  equipment  for 
certain  disabled  veterans  and  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Dis- 
abled Veterans  and  Servicemen's  Automo- 
bile and  Adaptive  Equipment  Amendments 
o!  1974". 

Sec  2.  Section  1901  of  title  38.  tJnlted 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

il)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (1)  all 
of  that  part  of  clause  ( .^ )  beginning  with 
•'World  War  II."  down  through  the  end 
of  such  clause,  and  asserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   'World  War  II  or  thereafter:  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  m  paragraph  (li  all  of 
that    part    of    clause     iBi     beglrmlng    with 

World  War  II."  down  through  the  end  of 
such  clause,  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"World  War  11  or  thereafter",  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  The  term  'adaptive  equipment'  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to.  power  steer- 
ing, power  brakes,  power  window  lifts,  power 
seats,  and  special  equipment  necessary  to 
assist  the  eligible  person  into  and  out  of  the 
aitomobile  or  other  conveyance  Such  term 
a'.so  includes  (A)  air-conditioning  equip- 
ment when  such  equipment  is  necessary  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  veteran  and  to 
the  safety  of  others,  regardless  of  whether 
the  automobile  or  other  conveyance  is  to  be 
operated  by  the  eligible  person  or  is  to  be 
operated  for  such  person  by  another  person: 
and  (Bi  any  modification  of  the  size  of  the 
interior  space  of  the  automobile  or  other 
conveyance  if  needed  because  of  the  physical 
condition  of  such  person  in  order  for  such 
person  to  enter  or  operate  the  vehicle" 

Sec.  3  Section  1902  of  such  title  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(!)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  (a)  "'(in- 
cluding all  State,  local,  and  other  taxes)" 
after  "conveyance"  the  second  time  It  ap- 
pears; 

(2»  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a) 
'■$2,800."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"»3.3O0.":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (c)  (2)  "pre- 
viously or"  SLfter  "may" 
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Sec.  4  (a)  Section  1903  of  such  title  Is 
ameaded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowiiig  new  subsection: 

■■(e)(1)  The  Administrator  shi  11  provide, 
directly  or  by  contract,  for  the  nonduct  of 
special  driver  train  ng  courses  at  every  hos- 
pital and.  where  appropriate,  at  r  igional  of- 
fices and  other  medical  facilitl  >&,  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  Ins  ruct  such 
eligible  person  to  operate  the  tvfe  of  auto- 
mobile or  other  conveyance  sti  ch  person 
wishes  to  obtain  with  assistance  under  this 
chap:er.  and  may  make  such  cot  rses  avail- 
able to  any  veteran  or  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  eligible  for  c.re  under  chapter  17  of 
this  title,  who  is  determined  by  thfe  Adminis- 
trator to  need  the  special  trainlr^g  provided 
In  such  courses  even  though  suth  veteran 
or  member  la  not  eligible  for  thei  assistance 
provided  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  insurance  on  automoblleij  and  other 
conveyances  (not  owned  by  the  Oovem- 
ment)  used  In  conducting  the  .special  driver 
training  courses  provided  under  this  sub- 
section and  to  obtain,  at  Govertimenl  ex- 
pense, personal  liability  and  pro^rty  dam- 
age Insurance  for  all  persons  taking  such 
course.s  without  regard  to  whethef  such  f)er- 
sons  are  taking  the  course  on  an- In-patlent 
or  out-patient  basis". 

(b)  The  catchllne  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  endi  thereof  a 
.semicolon  and    'special   training  Courses'. 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  39  of  such  title  le  amended 
by  striking  out 

'1903.    Limitations    on    assistance" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"1903.    Limitations    on    assistance:     special 
training   courses.". 
Sec.  .5.  (a)  Chapter  39  of  such  title  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  etid  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"I  1904  Research  and  development;  coordi- 
nation with  other  Feleral  pro- 
grams r 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  prosthetic  bnd  ortho- 
pedic appliance  research  under  iectlon  216 
and  medical  research  under  section  4101  of 
thLs  title,  the  Administrator,  through  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  shall  pt-ovlde  for 
special  emphasis  on  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  adaptive  equipment  and 
adapted  conveyances  (Including  vans)  meet- 
lag  standards  of  safety  and  quality  pre- 
scribed under  .subsection  (d)  bf  section 
1903.  Including  support  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  devices  anfl  convey- 
ances so  developed. 

'•(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Admlnl.strator,  through  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  shall  cctisult  and 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  tha  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Set-vices  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Heilth.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  conneailon  with 
programs  carried  out  under  section  3(b)  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (fubllc  Law 
93  112.  87  Stat.  357)  (relating  to  the  de- 
velopment and  support,  and  the  Stimulation 
of  the  development  and  utilization,  includ- 
ing production  and  distribution  of  new  and 
e.xlstlng  devices,  of  Innovative  rhethods  of 
applying  advanced  medical  lechnilogy, 
scientific  achievement,  and  psychological 
and  social  knowledge  to  solve  rehabilitation 
problems),  section  202(b)(2)  of  such  Act 
(relating  to  the  establishment  aad  support 
of  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Research 
Centers  I.  and  section  405  of  sucti  Act  (re- 
lating to  th«  Secretarial  responsibilities  for 
planning,  analysis,  promoting  utilization  of 
scientific  advances,  and  Information  clear- 
inghouse activities)  .'■ 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  chapter  39  is  amenrled  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof: 


■1904.    Research    and    development;    coordi- 
nation   with    other    Federal    pro- 
grams.". 
Sec   6  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  clay  of  the  second 
calendar    month    following    the   date   of   en- 
actment, except   that  clause    (3)    of  section 
3  shall   take  effect   on  January   11.   1971 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleaseci  today  that  the  Senate  is  taking 
up  S.  2363.  my  bill  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  rhapter  39  of  title  33.  United 
States  Code,  entitled  "Automobile  and 
Adaptive  Eqiiipment  for  Certain  Di.-;- 
abled  Veterans  and  Members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  '  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
which  we  are  considering  today  is  to 
clarify  some  aspects  of  chapter  39  and 
to  expand  the  eligibility  to  certain  other 
seriously  disabled  service  connected 
veterans  not  previously  eligible  for  chap- 
ter 39  eligibility,  and  to  assure  that  the 
adaptive  ecjuipment  provided  will  in- 
clud(>  all  those  nece.ssary  devices  to  as- 
sure the  safe  and  healthful  operation  of 
the  vehicle  by  the  eliKiblc  veteran.  This 
bill  will  improve  and  expand  on  Public 
Law  91-666.  which  I  authored  in  the 
Senate  in  the  91st  Congress  when  I  was 
chairman  of  the  former  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  re- 
ported bill  also  incorporates  a  technical 
provision  of  a  House-passed  bill.  HR 
12367. 

Mr  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
.joined  in  this  effort  by  the  chairman,  Mr 
Hartke.  and  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  a.s 
well  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  WrLLiAMS'  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh» 

INTRODUCrtON 

Mr  President,  on  August  3,  1973.  I 
introduced  S.  2363  in  which  I  was  .ioined 
by  Chairman  Hartkf  and  the  Senator 
from  We.st  Virginia  '  Mr.  Randolph  i  .  and 
I  inti^oduccd  its  printed  amendments 
Nos  512  and  1006  on  September  19,  1973. 
and  March  8.  1974,  respectively. 

On  March  13,  1974.  hearings  were  held 
on  S  2363  and  the  prmted  amendments. 

Testimony  was  received  from  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  including  Odell 
Vaugh,  Chief  Benefits  Director  of  the 
Veterans"  Administration:  the  Di-sabled 
American  Veterans,  the  American  Le- 
P.ion.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  the 
Paralvzed  Veterans  of  America:  the 
Klinried  Veterans  As.socialion:  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  of  World  War  II,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam:  the  Disabled  Officer's  As- 
sociation: the  Fleet  Reserve  Association: 
the  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services;  and  the  Retired  Officers  .^.ssoci- 
ation  Testimony  was  al.so  submitted  by 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
USA.:  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America: 
the  Military  Widows:  and  the  Non- 
Commi.ssioned  Officers  Association  of  the 
Ututed  States. 

S.  2363  w;is  ordered  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  full  Cdinmlttee  on 
Veter-.m-i'  Affairs  on  May  1.  1974.  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 

SIfMMARY     '>F    s      236,1.    AS    REPORTTD 

Mr  President,  the  reported  bill  would 
amend  chapter  39  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  relatmg  to  automobiles  and 
adaptive  equi[)menl  for  certain  .service- 


cx)nnected  seriously  disabled  veterans 
and  members  of  tlie  Armed  Forces,  by 
raising  from  $2,800  to  $3,300  the  maxi- 
mum allowance  for  the  purcha.se  of 
specially  equipped  automobiles  for  eligi- 
ble disabled  veterans  and  servicemen: 
by  extending  benefits  under  this  chapter 
to  certain  persons  not  previously  eligi- 
ble, and  by  improving  a  number  of 
aspects  of  the  program  relating  to  the 
definitir.n  and  provision  of  adaptive 
equipment,  the  provision  of  driver  train- 
ing by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  and 
coordination  of  VA  medical  and  engi- 
neerine  research  activities  and  related 
activities  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant 
to  Public  Liiw  93-112,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973. 

BACKGBOrND 
VrxERANS    ADMINISTRATION  AITTOMOBILX 

ASSISTANCE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  the  program  of  basic 
automobile  a.ssistance  grants — now  chap- 
ter 39  of  title  38 — was  established  by  the 
Congress  in  Public  Law  79-663,  enacted 
on  August  8.  1946.  Under  that  law.  cer- 
tain disabled  veterans  of  World  War  II — 
with  .service  between  December  7,  1941 
and  December  31.  1946 — were  provided 
with,  or  assLsted  in  the  purchase  of,  an 
automobile  or  other  conveyance.  Public 
I^w  82-187,  enacted  on  October  20.  1951, 
extended  these  benefits  to  veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict — with  service  between 
Juno  27.  19.=)0  and  January  31,  1955.  Pub- 
lic Law  90  77,  effective  October  1,  1967, 
further  extended  tlie.se  benefits  to  any 
veteran  with  service  after  January  31. 
1935.  who  met  eligibility  requirements 
under  a  more  restrictive  criterion  of  ha\- 
in.ij  a  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty 
as  a  direct  result  of  performance  of  mil- 
itary duty,  rather  than  under  the  stand- 
dard  .senice-connection  criterion  ap- 
plied to  World  War  II  and  Korean  con- 
Ilict  \eterans  of  having  a  disability  re- 
sulting from  an  illness  or  in.iury  sustained 
or  aggravated  in  service  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

Public  Law  91-666,  enacted  December 
3L  1970  and  effective  on  January  11, 
1971.  which  I  authored  in  the  Senate, 
increa.sed  the  maximum  amount  payable 
toward  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  or 
other  conveyance  from  $1,600  to  the 
pre.sent  level  of  $2,800  The  law  al.so  pro- 
vided for  the  first  time  for  VA  payment, 
in  addition  to  the  dollar  grant,  for  nec- 
e.s.sary  adaptive  equipment,  as  well  as  for 
the  maintenance,  replacement,  and  in- 
stallation thereof.  Tlie  1971  act  also 
mandated  that  the  VA  establish  safety 
standards  for  that  equipment  in  order  to 
a.ssure  the  safe  operation  of  the  auto- 
mobile or  other  conveyance  and  satisfy 
the  applicable  standards  of  licensure  by 
the  proper  licensing  authority. 

Table  1  in  the  committee  report  shows 
the  costs  and  number  of  veterans  served 
by  the  program  and  total  dollar  expendi- 
tures since  its  inception  tlirough  fiscal 
year  1973 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  this  tiible  be  set  forth  in  the 
REcoRn  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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TABLE  l.-AUTOMOBILLS  AND  OTHER  CONVEYANCIS  FOR 
DISABLED  VETERANS-TRENDS  FROM  PROGRAM  IN- 
CEPTION TO  THE  PRESENT 


Num 

ber  of 

Benefit  costs 

bene! 

iciaries 

Fiscal  year 

Annual 

Cumulative 

Annual 

Cumulative 

1947 

J21.  798.  248 

$21,  798  248 

13,717 

13,717 

1948 

9.  898,  579 

31,696,827 

6,206 

19,923 

1949 

6.620,036 

38  316,863 

4,150 

24  073 

1950 

2,174.352 

40,491,215 

1  363 

25,436 

1951 

579,  402 

41,070,617 

363 

25,799 

1952 

1,530,363 

42  600, 980 

959 

26,  758 

1953 

18.223,614 

60,  824. 594 

11  415 

38,  173 

1954 

4.%3  237 

65,787,831 

3,103 

41.281 

1955 

2.856,107 

68,643,938 

1,788 

43,069 

1956 

1,933,019 

70  576  957 

1,210 

44,  279 

1957 

1.  006,  387 

71,583  344 

630 

44.909 

1958 

766.973 

72,330,317 

480 

45  389 

1959 

701.355 

<3  051,672 

439 

45,  828 

1%0 

524  313 

73,575,985 

391 

46  219 

1961 

705, 224 

74.382,209 

442 

46,  661 

l%2 

668. 837 

75,051.046 

419 

47,080 

1963 

1,017,823 

76.068,869 

637 

47,717 

1964 

1,287.528 

77.356,397 

807 

48,  524 

1965 

1. 114  004 

78,500,101 

716 

49,  240 

1966 

929,  755 

79,430.156 

582 

49.  822 

1%7 

827  998 

80.253.154 

518 

50  340 

1%8 

3,4f7, 763 

83.725  917 

2.170 

52,510 

1969 

4,931,648 

88.657.565 

3.086 

55.  595 

1970 

5.856  799 

94,  514  364 

3,665 

'.9.261 

1971 

6,642,228 

101   156  592 

2,969 

62  230 

1972 

10,  539,  775 

111,696  367 

3.265 

65  495 

1973 

'  6. 809  081 

118,505,448 

1,705 

67,  200 

'  Includes  $19,503  for  research  safety  standards, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  since 
passage  of  Public  Law  91-666,  a  number 
of  difHculties  have  arisen  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  provisions  of  chapter  39 
other  than  the  basic  grant  authority. 
S  2363  and  its  amendments,  now  em- 
bodied in  the  reported  bill,  were  intro- 
duced in  order  to  seek  to  rectify  tho.se 
difficulties,  which  are  enumerated  and 
di.scussed  below,  as  well  as  to  provide  a 
cost-of-living  increase  in  the  ba.sic  grant 
and  equalize  eligibility  and  the  service- 
connection  criterion  among  all  veterans 
of  all  periods  of  service  since  World  War 
II. 

DISCUSSION     OF     PROVISIONS 
B.ASIC    GRANT    INCREASE 

The  reported  bill,  first,  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  basic  automobile  grant 
allowance  from  $2,800  to  $3,300.  This 
allowance  is  awarded  on  a  one-time  ba,sis 
to  those  veterans  eligible  under  this 
chapter.  This  increase  is  designed  to 
match  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  automobiles 
since  passage  of  the  last  increase  in  1970. 
In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  origi- 
nally passed  a  $3,000  figure  that  year 
which  was  lowered  to  the  $2,800  level — a 
compromise  with  the  House  figure  of 
$2,500. 

Mr.  President,  the  increase  we  proposed 
in  the  Senate  in  1970  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  the  average-sized 
American  automobile  in  1970  was  be- 
tween $3,000  and  $4,000.  The  figures  pro- 
vided to  the  committee  by  the  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors  show  that  the 
list  price  of  a  1974  standard  two-door 
model  of  automobile  with  power  steering, 
power  brakes,  automatic  transmission, 
and  air  conditioning  was  over  $4,000.  The 
percentage  increase  in  this  bill  above  the 
1970  Senate-passed  $3,000  figure  is  a 
modest  10  percent,  while  automobile 
prices  have  actually  increased  for  this 
size  car  from  1970  to  1974  by  about  15 
percent.  Even  with  an  adjustment  for  the 
removal  of  the  automobile  excise  tax  in 
effect  in  1971,  this  is  certainly  a  fully 
justifiable  raise  in  the  grant. 


SKRVICE-COKNECTION     ELIGIBILITY     STAND.AED 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  reported  bill 
would  remove  the  inequitable  limitation 
now  governing  the  eligibility  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  for  chapter  39  assistance. 
Presently,  Vietnam-era  veterans  must 
meet  more  stringent  service-connection 
criterion  than  World  War  II  and  Korean 
conflict  veterans  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  benefits  under  this  chapter.  That  is, 
they  must  have  been  injured  both  in  the 
line  of  duty  as  well  as  in  the  direct  per- 
formance of  duty.  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
rean conflict  veterans  who  were  similarly 
injured  are  eligible  for  automobile  grants 
on  the  same  one-time  basis  and  adaptive 
equipment  assistance  for  all  their  ve- 
hicles if  they  satisfy  the  more  simple 
line-of-duty  service  connection  criterion, 

Mr.  President,  this  basic  inequity 
should  be  removed  in  order  to  allow 
equal  access  to  chapter  39  benefits  for 
veterans  of  aU  wars.  I  might  add  that 
the  administration  has  also  proposed 
legislation  to  correct  this  inequity. 

The  reported  bill  will  also  provide  for 
the  same  service-connection  criterion  for 
those  who  served  between  the  Korean 
conflict  and  prior  to  August  4,  1964,  the 
beginning  of  the  Vietnam  era — treating 
all  post-Korean  conflict  veterans  alike. 
It  would  also  make  eligible  for  the  first 
time  for  chapter  39  benefits — on  the 
same  service -connection  criterion — those 
veterans  who  served  between  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict; 
and  would  remove  the  distinction  for 
servicemen  eligible  for  the  program  by 
applying  to  those  servicemen  injured 
during  the  post-Korean  conflict  period 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  era 
the  same  single  service-connection  cri- 
terion now  applicable  to  servicemen  in- 
jured during  the  Vietnam  era. 

AD.APTIVE    EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  President,  in  implementing  Public 
Law  91-666.  the  VA  was  unable  to  de- 
fine clearly  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the 
term  "adaptive  equipment"  which  it  was 
directed  to  provide  to  eligible  persons 
under  the  re\ised  chapter  39.  The  imple- 
menting instructions  that  were  initially 
issued  by  the  VA  did  not  make  clear  to 
the  regional  offices  exactly  'who  was  eli- 
gible, and  for  what  equipment.  Cases 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  where  World  War  II  veterans 
who  applied  for  adaptive  equipment  were 
told  that  since  they  had  already  used 
their  grant:  chey  were  not  eligible  for  re- 
imbursement of  costs  and  maintenance 
of  adaptive  equipment — an  interpreta- 
tion clearly  at  variance  with  section 
1902ib>. 

Compounding  the  difficulty  in  adminis- 
tration of  the  chapter,  as  revised  by  Pub- 
lic Law  91-666.  was  the  VA's  apparent 
indecision  as  to  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans'  Benefits  or  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  would 
decide  upon  chapter  39  eligibility  for 
adaptive  equipment.  Proble  ns  arose  due 
to  the  medical  determination  which 
needed  to  be  made  as  to  whether  a  par- 
ticular person  Indeed  needed  certain 
equipment  in  order  to  operate  the  auto- 
mobile safely.  These  difficulties  were 
further  compounded  when  several  re- 
gional ofiBces  interpreted  eligibility  re- 
quirements differently   and   also  issued 


different  equipment  under  chapter  39 
than  did  others. 

Thus,  although  many  of  these  irregu- 
larities seemed  eventually  to  have  been 
administratively  clarified,  we  feel  there 
is  a  definite  need  for  a  more  precise  stat- 
utory definition  of  "adaptive  equip- 
ment" under  chapter  39.  Thui,  third. 
Mr.  President,  the  reported  bill  specifi- 
cally directs  the  payment  for  certain 
power  assist  equipment  should  it  be  re- 
quired for  the  safe  operation  of  the  ve- 
hicle— including  air-conditioning,  power 
seats,  and  power  window  lifts. 

The  reported  bill  also  specifies  that 
"adaptive  equipment"  includes  such 
equipment  as  an  eligible  person  may  need 
to  get  in  or  out  of  a  vehicle  purchased 
with  chapter  39  funds,  or  of  vehicles 
previously  or  subsequently  acquired  The 
definition  was  expanded  to  include 
equipment  necessary  to  enter  and  leave 
the  vehicle  as  well  as  increase  the  inte- 
rior space  so  as  to  allow,  for  example, 
a  person  to  enter  and  drive  the  vehicle 
or  other  conveyance  while  seated  in  a 
wheelchair. 

Mr.  President,  on  tliis  subject  I  believe 
that  the  committee  report  *No.  93-1276' 
on  S.  2363  makes  quite  clear  the  Wstory 
of  eligibility,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  that  excerpts  from 
that  report  be  inserted  m  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

DRIVER    TRAINING 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  the  reported 
bill  requires  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  assure  that  proper 
driver  training  is  available  at  every  VA 
hospital  and,  where  appropriate,  at  VA 
regional  oflBces  and  other  medical  facili- 
ties to  those  service-connected  disabled 
individuals  eligible  for  assistance  pro- 
vided by  this  chapter.  It  also  includes  ex- 
press authority  for  the  Administrator  to 
provide  driver  training  for  those  who 
may  not  be  eligible  for  chapter  39  a.ssist- 
ance  but  who  may  need  such  training  as 
part  of  their  total  rehabilitation  in  a 
VA  hospital  under  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  chapter  17  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  VA  now  has  13  to  15  such  pro- 
grams throughout  the  Nation,  and  I 
further  understand  that  another  100 
programs  are  under  consideration.  These 
efforts  wiD  be  expedited  and  expanded  by 
the  express  statutory  authority  which  we 
seek  to  pro^  ide  in  S  2363  In  thi£  way  we 
iiope  'o  assure  that  the  driver  training 
given  these  severely  disabled  veterans 
will  be  of  first-rate  quality — the  only 
type  of  training  that  they  deserve. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  pay  for  liability  insurance  for 
an  eligible  veteran  during  a  period  in 
which  he  is  taking  such  traimng, 
whether  he  is  an  inpatient  or  an  out- 
patient, and  to  pro\  ide  property  damage 
and  personal  liability  insurance — except 
on  Government-owned  vehicles — where 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  assure  that 
the  veteran  will  receive  training. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Fifth.  Mr  President.  I  want  to  point 
out  and  make  very  clear  that  the  section 
of  S.  2363  under  consideration  which  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  coordinate 
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research  efforts  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  through 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  the  Fle- 
habililation  Service  Administration  in 
HEW  is  being  included  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  VA  is  a  full  and  equal  partner 
in  the  research  and  technology  field  and 
in  no  wa.v  an  indication  of  an  abdication 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  VA  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Educttion,  and 
Welfare. 

IMPLtMENTATtON     OF    PUBLIC    LAW     91-066 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  great 
difficulties  in  the  implementation  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-666  since  its  enactment  De- 
spite repeated  urgings  on  my  part,  the 
VA  has  yet  to  finalize  publication  of 
adaptive  device  safety  standard.s  ivs  re- 
quired in  .  ectlon  1902  of  chapter  39  It  is 
my  understanding  that  as  of  this  week 
final  review  has  been  completed  and  that 
the  standards  will  now  be  published. 
Certainly,  this  Is  not  the  expeditious  ac- 
tion which  I  expected  when  the  bill  was 
signed  in  January  of  1971.  An  exchanue 
of  correspondence  I  had  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Hospi- 
tals of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, with  the  then  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  AfTairs,  and  as  the  chief  medi- 
cal director's  memorandum  setting  up 
the  intraagency  committee  I  suggested  to 
coordinate  Implementation  of  the  adap- 
tive provisions  of  Public  Law  91-666  are 
Included  in  S.  2363  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  report  ex- 
cerpts be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  its  overwhelming  ap- 
proval to  S.  2363  today  and  that  the  [)ro- 
pram  be  implemented  by  the  VA  lus 
expeditiously  as  possible,  certalnlv  more 
expeditiously  than  the  1970  law.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  submitted  a 
favorable  report  on  all  portions  of  the  bill 
except  the  grant  increase 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Veterans  of  Foioign 
Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
and  the  Paralyized  Veterans  of  America 
for  their  strong  sup^wrt  of  S.  2363  and 
the  assistance  they  have  given  me  and 
my  staff  In  developing  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  I  would  also  like  particularly  to 
note  the  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
committee's  work  on  this  measure  by 
Michael  Burns. 

Exhibit   1 
Excerpts  Prom  Commltt€e  Report 

rNTRODTTCTION     AND     SUMMARY     OF    S,     2363,     A.S 
REPOBTED 

S.  2363,  was  Introduced  on  Auga.st  3,  1973, 
and  Its  printed  Amendment  Nos  512  and  1006 
were  Introduced  on  September  19,  1973  and 
March  8,   1974,  respectively. 

On  March  13.  1974,  the'subcommlttee  on 
Compen.satlon  and  Pensions,  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Herman  E  Talmadge,  conducted"  hear- 
ings covering  S.  2363  and  printed  Amend- 
ment Nos.  ,512  and  1006 

The  Subcommittee  received  testimony  from 
Administration  .spxjkesmen  Including  Odell 
Vaughn,  Chief  Benefits  Director.  Veterans' 
AdmlnLstratlon  Testlmonv  was  also  received 
from  the  DL'^bled  American  Veterni.s  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Vcteratis  of  Foreign  Wars,  Para- 


l>~/ed  Veteraivs  of  America,  Blinded  Veterans 
Association,  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  IL  Korea  and  Vietnam,  the  Dla- 
ableU  Officers  A.s.soclatlon.  the  Fleet  Reserve 
A-s-soclatlon,  National  Association  for  Uni- 
formed Services,  and  the  Retired  Officers  As- 
.siHTlatlon  Submitted  testimony  was  received 
from  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U  .S  A  ,  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  .America,  the 
Military  Widows,  and  the  Non -Commissioned 
Officers  ,'V,s8oclatlon  of  the  United  States 

By  UK'reement  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Compen.satlon  and  Pensions.  S  2363.  as 
amended.  wa,<  reported  without  recommenda- 
tion to  the  full  Committee  f')r  its  considera- 
tion Subsequently,  the  full  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affalri  met  In  executive  session  and 
unanlmou.sly  approved  and  ordered  favorably 
rep<irted  S  2363.  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  to  the  Senate 

The  reported  bill  would  amend  chapter  39 
of  title  ,18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
automobiles  and  adaptive  equipment  for 
certain  service-connected  .seriously  disabled 
veterans  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
by  raising;  from  $2,800  to  $3,300  the  maxi- 
mum allowance  for  the  purchase  of  specially 
equipped  automobiles  for  eligible  disabled 
veterans  and  .servicemen;  by  extendlni?  bene- 
fits under  tlils  chapter  to  certain  per,sons  not 
previously  eligible,  by  Improving  a  number 
of  a.spects  of  the  pr-igram  relating  to  the  def- 
inition of  adaptive  equipment:  the  prtALslon 
of  driver  training  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  coordination  of  VA  medical  and 
engineering  research  activities  with  related 
activities  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration In  the  Department  of  Health. 
E'luratlon.  and  Welfare  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  HI    112    the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 


Background 
Veterans'  AdministTation  automobile  assist- 
ance jrrant  pTogram 
The  program  of  basic  automobiles  assist- 
ance Krarits— now  chapter  39  of  title  38 — 
was  established  by  the  Conj,'ress  In  Public 
Law  76-663,  eiiacted  on  August  8.  1946  Under 
that  law.  certain  disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  II-  with  service  between  December  7 
1941  and  liecember  31.  1946 — were  provided 
with,  or  as.slsted  In  the  purchase  of.  an  auto- 
mobile or  other  conveyance  Public  Law  82- 
187.  enacted  on  October  20.  1951.  extended 
these  benefits  to  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict-  with  service  between  June  27  195(1 
and  January  31.  1955,  Public  Law  90-77, 
etTe<-tlve  October  1,  1967.  further  extended 
these  benefits  to  any  veteran  with  service 
after  January  31.  1955,  who  met  eligibility 
requirenieiits  under  a  more  restrictive 
criterion  of  havlnt;  a  disability  Incurred  In 
line  of  duty  a-s  a  direct  result  of  performance 
of  military  dutv.  rather  than  under  the 
standard  service-connection  criterion  ap- 
plied to  World  War  II  and  Korean  conflict 
veterans  of  having  a  disability  resulting 
from  an  Illness  or  Injury  sustained  or  aggra- 
vated   In   service   In    the   line   of   duty 

Public  Law  91-666.  enacted  December  31. 
1970.  effective  on  January  11.  1D7I  increa-sed 
the  maximum  amount  payable  toward  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile  or  other  con- 
veyance from  $1  600  to  the  present  level  of 
92.800  The  law.  also  provided  for  the  first 
time  for  VA  payment,  in  addition  to  the 
dollar  grant  for  necessary  adaptive  equip- 
ment, as  well  iis  for  the  maintenance,  re- 
placement, and  Installation  thereof  t^e 
1971  Act  also  mandated  that  the  VA  establish 
.safety  standards  for  that  equipment  in  order 
to  assure  the  safe  op)eratlon  of  the  auto- 
mobile or  other  conveyance  and  satisfy  the 
applicable  standards  of  licensure  by  the 
proper  llcenslni;  authority. 

The  following  table  shows  the  costs  and 
number  of  veiterans  sened  by  the  program 
at^d  total  dollar  expenditures  since  Its  Incep- 
tion through  fiscal  year  1973. 


TABIE  1.— AUTOMOBILES  AND  OTHER  CONVEYANCES  FOR 
DISABLED  VETERANS  TRENDS  FROM  PROGRAM  IN- 
CEPTION TO  THE  PRESENT 


Number  of 

Benefit  costs 

beneficiaries 

Fiscal  year 

Annual 

Cumulative 

Annual    Cumulative 

1947 

$21, 798,  248 

J21,798,248 

13,  717 

13,717 

1948.... 

9,  898,  579 

31  696  827 

6,206 

19,923 

1949 

6,  620.  036 

38,316,863 

4,  1 50 

24,073 

1950 

2,174.352 

40,491,215 

1,363 

25,436 

1951 

579. 402 

41,070,  f  17 

363 

25.799 

1952 

1,  530.  363 

42  600,  980 

959 

26,758 

1953 

18,223.614 

60,  824,  594 

11,415 

38  173 

1954 

4,  963.  237 

65,787,831 

3.103 

41.281 

1955 

2.856,107 

68.  643,  938 

1,788 

43.0f.9 

!95«    .. 

1.933.019 

07,  576,  957 

1,210 

44. 279 

1957.      . 

1.006,387 

71,583,344 

630 

44,909 

1958 

766,  973 

72.330,317 

480 

45,389 

1959 

701,355 

73,051,672 

439 

45.  828 

1960 

624,313 

73,675,985 

39! 

46  219 

1961    ... 

706.  224 

74,  382,  209 

M2 

46,661 

1962... 

6b«  837 

75  051,046 

419 

47.080 

1963.. 

1,017,823 

76,  068.  869 

637 

47,717 

1964.... 

1,287,528 

77,356,397 

807 

48,  524 

1965. 

1,114.004 

78,  600.  401 

716 

49,  240 

1966 

929.  755 

79,430,  156 

582 

49,  822 

1967.      . 

827,998 

80,253.  154 

518 

50,340 

1%8 

3,467,763 

83  725  917 

2,170 

52,510 

1969 

4,931  648 

88,  657,  565 

3,086 

55,595 

1970    

5,856  799 

94.  514.  364 

3,66b 

59,261 

1971... 

5.  642.  228 

101.  156  592 

2.969 

62, 230 

1972 

10,  539,  775 

111,6%.  367 

3,265 

65,  495 

1973 

16,809,081 

118,505.448 

1.705 

67.200 

'  Includes  $19,503  for  research  safety  standards 

Since  passage  of  P\ibllc  Law  91  666.  a  num- 
ber of  difficulties  have  arisen  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  provisions  of  chapter  39 
other  than  the  basic  grant  authority.  S 
2363  and  its  amendments,  now  embodied  In 
the  reported  bill,  were  Introduced  In  order  to 
seek  to  rectify  those  difficulties,  which  are 
enumerated  and  discussed  below,  as  well  as  to 
provide  a  cost-of-living  Increase  In  the  basic 
grant  and  equalize  eligibility  and  the  service- 
connection  criteria  among  all  veterans  of  all 
periods  of  service  since  World  War  II. 
Basic  grant  increase 

In  the  reported  bill,  the  amount  of  the 
i?rant  Is  increased  from  $2,800  tt>  $3,300  In 
the  1970  Senate-passed  bill,  the  amount  ap- 
proved was  $3,000,  which  was  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  average  size  American  automo- 
bile in  1970  which  was  between  $3,000  and 
$4,000  The  Increased  amount  proposed  In 
the  reported  bill,  based  on  the  same  data, 
amounts  to  only  a  ten-percent  Increase  over 
the  1970  Senate-approved  amount  The  Ad- 
mlnLstratlon, m  oppoelng  this  provision  of 
the  bill  while  generally  supp>ortlng  the  rest 
of  S  2363,  as  reported,  asserts  that  aversige 
automobile  prices  have  risen  In  the  last 
three  to  four  ye«.rs  The  Committee  finds  this 
position  unacceptable,  however,  becAuse  the 
type  of  vehicle  the  disabled  veteran  needs 
must  be  the  crucial  question  and  not  the 
cost  of  the  average  automobile  to  the  aver- 
age consumer  Figures  provided  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  Chevrolet  Division  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  show  that  the 
list  price  of  a  1974  standard  two-door  model 
of  automobile  with  po^er  steering,  power 
brakes,  autoniatlc  transmission,  and  alr- 
condltloning  was  over  $4,000.  This  generall.v 
is  the  tyi>e  of  vehicle  needed  by  those  eli- 
gible under  chapter  39  and  Includes  the  most 
basic  adaptive  equipment  as  newly  defined 
In  the  reported  bill  The  Committee  believes 
that,  even  when  adjusted  for  the  removal 
of  the  excise  tax  which  was  In  effect  In  1971, 
the  $500  Increase  proposed  In  S  2363  Is  fully 
Justified 

Adaptive  equipment 

In  Implementing  Public  Law  91-666,  the 
V.A  was  unable  to  define  clearly  the  meaning 
and  scope  of  the  term  "adaptive  equipment" 
which  It  was  directed  to  provide  to  eligible 
persons  under  the  revised  chapter  39  The 
implementing  Instructions  that  wer©  Ini- 
tially Issued  by  the  VA  did  not  make  clear 
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to  the  regional  offices  exactly  who  was  eli- 
gible, and  for  what  equipment  Cases  were 
Drought  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
where  World  War  II  veterans  who  applied 
for  adaptive  equipment  were  told  that  since 
they  had  already  used  their  grant  they  were 
not  eligible  for  reimbursement  of  costs  and 
m.iliitenance  of  adaptive  equipment — an  In- 
terpret.atlon  clearly  at  variance  with  section 
191)2 1  b) . 

Comp)oundlng  the  dUDculty  In  administra- 
tion of  the  chapter,  as  revised  by  Public  Law 
91  666.  was  the  VA's  apparent  indecision  as 
to  whether  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Benefits  or  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  would  decide  upon  chapter  39  eli- 
gibility for  adaptive  equipment.  Problems 
arose  due  to  the  medical  determinations 
which  needed  to  be  made  as  to  whether  a 
particular  person  indeed  needed  certain 
equipment  In  order  to  operate  the  automo- 
bile safely.  These  difficulties  were  further 
conipounded  when  several  regional  offices  In- 
terpreted eligibility  requirements  differently 
and  also  Issued  different  equipment  under 
chapter  39  than  did  others.  Illustrating  that 
difficiilty  is  the  following  table,  complied  by 
a  survey  of  three  regional  offices  of  the  VA 
conducted  by  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  In  January  of  1972,  one  year  after 
enactment   of   Public   Law  91-666: 

Table  2 —Variance  of  VA  Regional  Office 
Interpretations  of  Adaptive  Eqttipment 
To  Be  Provided  bt  the  Vetkran's  Adminis- 
tration Under  Pttblic  Law  91-666 

The  following  adaptive  equipment  Is  Is 
not  being  granted  under  the  adaptive  equip- 
ment section  of  Public  Law  91-666,  as  the 
VA  regional  offices  noted,  according  to  a  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America ; 


Type  of  equipment        New  York 


Los 

Angeles     Miami 


Automatic  transmission..  Yes Yes Yes. 

Power  brakes ...  Yes Yes Yes. 

Po*er  steering Yes Yes Yes. 

Power  seats    Yes Yes Yes. 

Tilt  steering  wheel Yes Yes Yes. 

Hand  controls Yes Yes Yes 

Air-conditioning Yes' No Yes' 

Power  windows Some  quadri-  Yes Yes.' 

plegics. 

Rear  window  defogger...  Yes .  No No. 

Power  door  locks No No No. 


'  Must  be  proven  to  be  necessity 

!  Only  have  quadriplegics  as  example.  January  1972. 


Thus,  the  Committee  believed  that,  al- 
though many  of  these  Irregularities  seemed 
eventually  to  have  been  administratively 
clarified,  there  was  a  definite  need  for  a  more 
precise  statutory  definition  of  "adaptive 
equipment"  under  chapter  39.  Specifically, 
the  reported  bill  authorizes  the  payment  for 
certain  power  assist  equipment  should  It  be 
required  for  the  safe  operation  of  the  vehicle. 
This  Includes  alr-condltlonUig.  power  seats, 
and  power  window  lifts. 

The  Committee  Is  also  convinced  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  specify  that  "adaptive  equip- 
ment" Is  to  Include  such  equipment  as  an 
eligible  person  may  need  to  get  in  or  out  of  a 
vehicle  purchased  with  chapter  39  funds,  or 
vehicles  previously  or  subsequently  acquired. 
The  definition  was  expanded  to  include 
equipment  necessary  to  enter  and  leave  the 
vehicle  as  well  as  Increase  the  Interior  space, 
so  as  to  allow,  for  example,  a  pierson  to  enter 
and  drive  the  vehicle  or  other  conveyance 
while  seated  In  a  wheelchair, 

A  VA  General  Counsel's  opinion,  dated  De- 
cember 6,  1972,  Issued  after  enactment  of 
Public  Law  91-666  and  upon  request  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  for  clarlflcatlon,  had 
Indicated  In  part : 

.  .  .  (AJlthough  a  powered  lifter  may  be 
useful  and  necessary  to  get  Into  an  automo- 
bile. It  Is  not  directly  rela'ted  to  actual  oper- 
ation of  the  automobile,  ,  .  . 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  section  1903(b)  does  not  encompass  au- 
thority to  furnish  the  equipment  described 
In  your  [the  Chief  Medical  Director's) 
memorandum.  We  should  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  the  holding  th*t  the  powered 
lifters  in  question  may  not  be  provided  un- 
der section  1902(b)  In  no  way  llcalts  the  Ad- 
ministrator's authority  to  provide  such  lift- 
ers to  eligible  veterans  In  appropriate  cases 
under  chapter  17  of  title  38  (as  medical 
care ] . 

The  Committee  finds  this  most  restrictive 
opinion  unacceptable  and  of  dubious  merit. 
Why  should  an  automobile  and  all  adaptive 
equipment  be  provided  to  a  veteran,  only 
to  deny  him  the  necessary  equipment  to 
enter  and  leave  the  vehicle?  As  an  answer  to 
this  rhetorical  question,  the  Committee  has 
adopted  the  language  which  would  mandate 
that  such  equipment  be  provided  under  chap- 
ter 39  when  necessary  to  assist  the  eligible 
person  into  and  out  of  the  conveyance. 

Eligibility 

The  reported  bill  would  remove  the  more 
restrictive    Une-of -duty  direct -performance- 


of-duty  criterion  presently  Imposed  on  the 
Vietnam  era  veteran  after  he  is  discharged 
from  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  <  as 
well  as  any  post-Korean  conflict  veteran ) . 
The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  which  later  be- 
came Public  Law  9".-666  had  eliminated  this 
more  restrictive  citerlon  when  passed  In 
1970  for  veterans  of  the  ■V'letnam  era  The  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  legislation  which 
would  remove  *.hls  distinction  as  well  'That 
draft  proposal  is  set  forth  later  in  this  report 
with  the  other  agency  reports  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  this  legislation.) 

Presently,  a  veteran  who  served  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955 — the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict 
service  period — must  have  been  injured  or 
sustained  an  Illness  in  the  direct  p^erform- 
ance  of  duty  in  order  to  qualify  for  chapter 
39  benefits.  Those  who  served  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  need  only 
satisfy  a  normal  service-connection  criterion 
as  to  the  time  of  the  onset  of  the  condition 
producing  the  disabOity.  This  Uiequity  as 
to  post-Korean  conflict  veterans  is  made  the 
more  inexplicable  since  those  with  post- 
August  4,  1964  service  i  that  is  Vietnam  erai 
who  apply  for  the  grant  prior  to  being  dis- 
charged from  the  service  need  only  meet  the 
service-connection  requirement,  while  thoee 
with  the  same  service  period  who  apply  after 
they  are  discharged  must  meet  the  strict  per- 
formance-of-duty  requirement  The  Commit- 
tee believes  that  these  variations  are  Inequi- 
table, and  has  amended  the  law  consistent 
with  recent  congressional  action  to  equalize 
benefits  for  slmUarly  circumstanced  disabled 
veterans 

The  Committee  made  it  very  clear  when 
the  legislation  which  was  ultimately  enacted 
as  Public  Law  91-666  passed  the  Senate  that 
it  expected  the  VA  to  make  every  effort  to 
have  active  duty  servicemen  apply  for  their 
chapter  39  benefits  prior  to  being  discharged 
The  statistics  provided  to  the  Committee, 
showing  increased  expenditures  which  ap- 
pear in  the  following  table,  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  effort  has  been  made  and  proven 
productive.  However,  this  does  not  rectify 
the  discrimination  against  those  who  were 
either  not  reached  by  the  VA  prior  to  dis- 
charge, or  were  discharged  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  1971  Act.  including  all  those 
post -Korean  conflict  veterans  discharged 
prior  to  .'Vugust  5.  1964 


TABLE  3.-AUT0M0BILE  EXPENDITURES  UNDER  PUBLIC  LA)*  91-«66 


Fiscal  year— 

Automobiles  197J  19^2  "^^  1974 

Autos-veterans^ J5,829  609  94         T  072,136.92  ^  275  052.|1                «  849.935 

Adaptive  equipr^ent-veterans 38,244,34           If^'^^j*  ^Sfblsfla                      mMl 

Maintenance  and  repair-vetetans - .ij,i^-ii-           ,   787  74284  365' 8%:  43                       197,583 

Servicemen        ..           ...    ^ff-mn               176  290  54  47.645  14                        32.028 

Adaptive  equipment-servicemen -.... lb,  iw<:.  'U               I'o,  ifi  xj  20  (X)                         I.  Ail 

Maintenance  and  repair-servrcemen - -     -_-_- "^  ' ' 

Total 6,642,227.94         10,539,775.31  6.789,578.60  4.991,601 

Auto,  purchased.. - 2.?69  lW~  4  6M  3.659 

Auio",  maintained  and, or  equipped —  "1  *,iio  ,  ' 

The  reported  bill  would  thus  specify  onlv  servicemen,  serving  during  the  Vietnam  era.  Service  Benefits  Act  of  1956  (Public  La»^8^ 

one  service-connection   criterion  and   would  Moreover,  for  the  first  time  chapter  39  eligl-  881)  m  which  no  distinction  is  made  »e-^««° 

make   it   applicable   both    as   to   all   veterans  blUty  would  be  provided  to  veterans  (as  well  wartime  or  peacetime  service  ror  tne  payment 

regardless  of  whether  they  served  during  or  as    servicemen)    whose    service    was    In    the  of      compensation       .or      oervlce-connectea 

after  World  II.  and  as  to  all  active-duty  serv-  "peace-time"  period  between  World   War  H  deaths    In  Public  Law  91-101    congre^  aiso 

icemen  seeking  chapter  39  benefits  whUe  on  and   the   Korean   conflict— from   January    1,  voted  to  expand  medical  benefits  to  maKe  any 

active   dutv.    Specifically,    the    reported    bill  1947  to  June  26.  1950.  veteran— wartime  or  peacetime—over  66  yeare 

would   make  chapter  39  eligibility  for  vet-  These  amendments  are  consistent  with  past  of  age  eligible  for  Veterans    Admitustration 

erans  who  served  during  the  so-called  "peace-  congressional   action  concerning   other   Vet-  hospital  care  and  related  outpaaent  care  lor 

time"  period  between   February   1,   1958  and  erans'  AdmlnLstratlon  programs  which  have  non-service-connected     disabilities     wiinout 

August  4,  1964.  dependent  on  the  same  stand-  abandoned  a  wartime /peacetime  distinction,  having  to  show  financial  inability^ 

ard  service-connection  criterion  as  for  "war-  Following  extensive  study.  Congress  adopted          Then,  In  Public  Law  93-82.  the  veterans 

time  "  service  during  World  War  n  and  the  a  new  program  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of  19  r3,  the  Lon- 

Korean  conflict  and.  as  applied  to  active-duty  compensation,  the  Servicemen  and  Veterans  greas  removed  the  peactime  wartime  dlstinc- 
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tloii  for  purposes  of  basic  eliglbtlty  for  VA 
health  care  under  Chapter  17. 

In  the  92cl  Congress,  peacetujie/wartlme 
rates  of  compensation  for  servlc«-connected 
disabled  veterans  were  equalized  by  Public 
Law  92-328.  And,  In  the  93d  Congress.  Public 
Law  93-296  eliminated  the  wartime  peace- 
time distinctions  for  death  compensation 
cases. 

Finally,  the  Committee  also  notes  that 
amendments  to  the  educational  assistance 
program  twice  passed  by  both  Ho4ses  of  Con- 
gress, would  equalize  disability  jcriterla  for 
the  purposes  of  chapter  31  vocaflonal  reha- 
bilitation ellglbUlty.  T 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  btlleves  that 
to  retain  a  wartime  peacetime  distinction  or 
to  apply  different  criteria  for  the  purpases  of 
determining  eligibility  for  bentflta  under 
chapter  39  would  be  both  arbitrary  and 
inequitable. 

Adaptive  equipment  for  vehiclesi  previously 
acquired  ' 

In  Public  Law  91-666.  the  Congrpss  liber- 
alized the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  with  respect  to  the  repair, 
replacement  and  reinstallation  of  adaptive 
equipment  deemed  necessary  lor  the  opera- 
tion of  an  automobile  purchased  by  certain 
disabled  veterans  with  monetary  assistance 
from  the  VA.  The  amendment  adfled  by  that 
law  authorized  the  Administrator  to  "pro- 
vide, repair,  replace  or  reinstall  such  adaptive 
equipment  for  any  automobile  or  other  con- 
veyance which  an  eligible  person  may  sub- 
sequently have  acquired."  (emphasis  added). 
H.R.  12367  would  further  extend  this  au- 
thority to  an  automobile  or  other  conveyance 
previously  or  subsequently  acquired. 

Recently  a  case  came  to  the  Ctommlt tee's 
attention  In  which  the  veteran  bought  a 
1970  automobile  and  received  the  appropriate 
assistance  and  equipment;  however,  it  did 
not  prove  satisfactory  In  operation  and  he 
therefore  sold  It  and  returned  to  driving  an 
earlier  automobile  he  bought  la  1964.  In 
order  to  properly  operate  that  automobile 
he  had  adaptive  equipment  placed  on  It  and 
sought  reimbursement  I'rom  the  VA  Unfor- 
tunately. In  view  of  the  literal  itnguage  of 
the  law.  the  VA  had  no  choice  but  to  deny 
his  request  for  reimbursement  l»ecause  he 
did  not  buy  this  first  car  subseqv.ent  to  his 
automobile  grant. 

In  reporting  to  the  Committee  or  this  pro- 
vision In  the  House  bill.  H  R.  123167,  the  VA 
Indicated  It  Is  aware  of  the  speclllc  ca.se  In- 
volved and  made  the  following  observation : 
"In  contemplation  of  the  situation,  such 
as  In  the  above  case,  we  feel  that  enai-tnient 
of  the  proposed  measure  would  ba  beneficial 
to  veterans  In  similar  circumstances  and 
equitable.  Therefore,  we  discern  no  ren.son- 
able  basis  for  objecting  thereto  " 
The  Veterans  Administration  In  Its  report 
also  stated  that  there  Is  no  data  reidlly  avail- 
able upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  measure  If  enacted  The  Commit- 
tee accepts  thLs  statement  but  feete  that  It  Is 
obvious  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  lim- 
ited type  of  cases  It  would  affect,  the  cost 
would  be  relatively  Insignificant. 
Driver  training 
In  Its  testimony,  the  VA  Indicated  that  It 
presently  was  operating  driver  training  pro- 
grams at  only  18  of  Its  170  (now  172)  hos- 
pitals. The  Committee  understinds  that 
there  are  presently  plans  to  activate  100  more 
programs  in  the  near  future.  Consistent  wltji 
the  Committees  intent  to  make  stii.h  train- 
ing reasonably  accessible  Ui  all  th(*e  eligible 
under  the  program,  the  reported  bill  would 
require  the  availability  of  a  driver  training 
program  at  all  VA  hospitals,  and.  where  ap- 
propriate, at  VA  regional  offices  and  other 
medical  facilities.  These  program*  could  be 
either  directly  run  by  the  VA.  or  ti.nirHcted 
for    with    approved    driver    tralmay    school.s. 


The  rt-piirted  bill  proi  lUes  sullicient  flexibility 
to  the  VA  by  allowing  the  Administrator  the 
ability  to  contract  for  driver  training  and  to 
arrange  for  areawide  sharing  of  driver  train- 
ing per.sonnel  and  equipment. 

The  Committee  strongly  believes  that  those 
who  are  so  seriously  disabled  as  to  require  an 
automobile  to  be  operated  with  adaptive 
eqlupment  mu.st  receive  the  t)est  possible 
driver  training  Including  use  of  all  necessary 
adaptive  equipment  they  may  or  will  need 
when  training  is  completed. 
Safety  standards  for  adaptive  equipment 
Despite  repeated  urging  and  requests  from 
the  Committee,  to  date — three  and  a  half 
years  after  enactment  of  Public  Law  91-666 — 
the  adaptive  equipment  safaty  standards 
mandated  in  that  .Act  to  be  established  by 
the  VA  have  yet  to  be  published. 

As  early  as  September  10.  1971,  Senator 
Cranston,  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Healtn  and  Hospitals,  wrote  the  Adminis- 
trator expressing  concern  over  the  lack  of 
compliance  with  the  new  law.  His  letter 
stated  In  part: 

"I  respectfully  urge  that  you  establish  an 
Intra-agency  committee  (under  the  Chief 
Meclii  al  Director]  reporting  directly  to  you 
or  the  Deputy  Administrator  to  establish 
policies  with  respect  to  the  implementation 
of  the  new  devices,  provlslon.s  and  to  insure 
their  effective   Implementation  " 

In  his  re.'^pon.se  on  October  28.  1971.  the 
.Administrator  set  forth  .some  of  the  dlffl- 
cultle.s  the  VA  had  been  experiencing  with 
the  new  law.  and  agreed  with  the  proposed 
liitrn-agencv  committee  concept.  The  com- 
plete pxr  haiiK''  of  correspondence  Is  set  forth 
If.  this  report  under  the  section  entitled 
"Agenov  Reports",  infra. 

On  November  22,  1971.  this  Intra-agency 
committee  wa.s  established  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr  John  D.  Chase,  then  Associ- 
ate Deputy  Chief  Medlral  Director,  and  now 
Chief  Medical  Dlrertor  On  April  26.  1974.  the 
Committci-  received  a  letter  from  the  VA 
stating  that  these  standard.s  of  quality  and 
■safetv  are  now  ready  for  review  by  the  manu- 
facturers, the  .states,  and  Federal  agencies, 
and  Inviting  participation  and  sugpestions  by 
the  Congressldiial  Commltt.ee  (This  letter 
and  the  Chief  .Medical  Directors  Memoran- 
dum of  November  22.  1971.  are  set  forth  In 
an  appendix  to  this  report  )  These  proposed 
stnndiirds  are  still  pending  in  this  review 
more  than   nvo  months  later 

WVille  appreciating  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered In  setting  forth  such  standards,  the 
Committee  Is  deeply  concerned  that  It  has 
i.tken  the  VA  so  long  to  start  to  move  toward 
compliance  with  the  section  1903(di  re- 
quirement r,'  establishing  minimum  stand- 
ards of  safefv  and  quality  for  adaptive  equip- 
ment provided  under  the  chapter.  It  can 
onlv  be  a.ssumed.  since  VA  witnes.ses  Indi- 
.^t'ed  that  no  chapter  39  payments  had  been 
disallowed  to  date  becau.se  of  the  substand- 
ard nature  of  equipment  requested,  that 
man>  veterans  were  reimbursed,  for  exam- 
ple, for  hand  controls  which  will  not  meet 
the  VA'.s  criteria  for  safety  when  thev  are 
ultimately  established  Figures  supplied  bv 
the  \'.\  Indicate  that  only  $19,503  has  been 
spent  In  research  for  safety  standards,  and 
all  of  that  In  FY  1973  The  Committee  strong- 
ly urges  the  VA  to  request  and  expend  all  the 
funds  necessary  to  achieve  compliance  with 
this  rcqnlremeiit  to  establish  adaptive  equip- 
men'  standard.s.  written  Into  law  In  1971  — 
Within  the  next  few  months, 

Rrxrarrh  and  development 
The  reported  bill  also  contains  new  au- 
thority under  chapter  39  for  the  VA  to  carry 
out  an  expanded  program  of  research  and 
development  in  the  field  of  adaptive  equip- 
ment, adapted  conveyances,  and  rehabilita- 
tion devices  genera'ly. 


In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
March  13.  the  VA  stated  that  no  funds  had 
been  expended  in  coordination  with  the  Re- 
habilitation Services  Adminlstrallon  (RSA) 
or  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Ser\ice.s  Ad- 
ministration (SRS)  in  HEW  over  the  last 
three  fiscal  years.  The  VA.  however,  has  It- 
self expended  the  following  amounts  for  re- 
habilitation R&D  durUig  that  period; 

TABLE  4.-VA  REHABILITATION  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT EXPENDITURES 

Fiscal,  year— 


1972 


1973 


1974 

projected 
costs 


Hardware 'Jil,5b5  '  J6,  266  '  J60,  59S 

Vehicles 22,955  16,387  20,792 

Service  agreements  and  con- 
tracts   2,500  3,250 

Personnel  costs 8,240  28,727  39,919 

Travelcosts 910  100  280 

Total 46,660  53.940  124.836 

Grand  total 225,436 


I  IrKludes  adaptive  equipment,  driving  slmul8*ors,  and  a 
highly  specialized  Instron  letting  machine 

The  Committee  feels  strongly  that  these 
kinds  of  expenditures  should  be  coordinated 
with  other  relevant  Federal  agency  programs 
to  assure  that  dupllratlon  of  effort  Is  avoided 
and  that  a  full  shurlng  of  Information  Is 
achieved  to  the  l>enefit  of  disabled  veterans 
and  (.thers  who  can  benetlt  from  rehabilita- 
tion equipment  and  devices 

Major  i'.ew  authority  was  granted  last  year 
In  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  iPL.  92- 
112)  to  RSA  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  mount  a  large 
rehabilitation  re.search  and  development  pro- 
gram and  to  coordinate  with  the  activities  of 
other  Federal  agencies  in  the  field  of  research 
and  development  and  in  rehabilitation  tech- 
nology The  new  section  1904  which  the  re- 
ported bill  proposes  to  add  to  chapter  39  is 
intended  to  provide  the  VA  with  the  neces- 
sary statutory  authority  to  make  It  a  full 
and  equal  partner  In  such  development 
efforts. 

The  Committee  feels  stront:ly  that  inu'-h 
iipeds  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  research  and 
development  In  rehabilitation  technology  in 
order  to  develop  the  types  of  equipment,  de- 
vices, and  vehicles  which  will  help  handi- 
capped veterans  and  other  persons  to  become 
as  Independent  as  possible,  so  they  may  fully 
participate  In  family  and  community  life. 
Certainly,  the  seriously  disabled  veteran  de- 
serves that  chance,  and  only  through  the 
fullest  cooperation  and  efforts  of  all  agencies 
In  the  Federal  Government  will  the  maxi- 
mum potential  for  research  and  development 
m  rehabilitation  technology  be  realized  It 
is  thus  vitally  Important  that  the  VA  partici- 
pate and  cooperate  with  HEWs  program 
efforts  in  this  field  by  bringing  to  bear  the 
expertise  it  has  already  gained  and  the  facili- 
ties for  testing  it  has  already  developed,  a 
cooperative  Interchance  which  the  Commit- 
tee Is  convinced  will  be  of  great  value  lor 
handicapped  veterans  and  all  handicapped 
persons  in  the  Nation. 


Cost  Estimates  of  S  2363.  as  Reported 
In  accordance  with  section  252iai  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-510).  the  Committee  estimates, 
based  on  figures  .supplied  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  that  S  36;}.  as  reported,  will 
cost  828  2  million  m  the  first  year,  decreasing 
to  -SS  2  million  In  the  fifth  year 

The    full    five-year    cosU   are   set   forth    in 
the  table  below: 
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Tables. — VA  cstimatfts  o/ 5-j/ear  co.sf  o/  by  another  person,  and  any  modification  ol  meet   standards  of  safety   and   quality   pre- 

S.  2363,  as  reported  the   interior   space  of  the   vehicle  necessary  scribed  by  the  Administrator  under  subsec- 

Cost  because  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  ellgl-  tion    id)    of  present  section   1903.  This  sub- 
si  l  vear-                                             {millions)  tale  person  as  necessary  for  such  person  to  section  (a)  further  specifies  that  such  activl- 
1Q7S                                                               828  2  ^^^^^^  °^  operate  the  vehicle.  ties  shall  include  support  for  the  production 
i»/a   e     .                                         SECTION  3  ^'^*^  distribution  of  devices  and  conveyances 

1976   J-i  developed  as  a  result  of  such  research  act tvl- 

1977   3.2         This  section  amends  section  1902.  relating  ^ies. 

1978   4-9  to     automobile     and     adaptive     equipment  Subsection  i  b)    Provides  that  the  Admln- 

1979   5.2  assistance,  istrator.   in   carrving   out    the    research    and 

Clause  il)  specifies  in  subsection  (a)  that  development  activities  required  under  sub- 

Total,  5-year  cost 44.6  the  automobile  assistance  payment  specified  section  lai  of  ;he  new  section,  shall,  through 

.....  in   that   subsection  shall   Include   all   State,  ^he  Chief  Medical  Director,  corisult  and  co- 

. local,  and  other  taxes.  operate  with  the  Secretarv  of  Health,  Educa- 

Clause    (2)    raises   the    maximum    amount  tio::.  and  Welf.ire  ar.d  t.^ie   Commissioner  of 

SECTION -BV-SECTiON     ANALYSIS    AND    ExpLA-  of  that  payment  In  subsectiou  ( a )   from  the  the   Rehabilitation    Services    Administration 

NATION  OF  S.  2363,   AS  Repop.tfd  present  $2,800  to  $3,300,  an  mcrease  dictated  ,a  position  specified  in  section  3  of  the  Re- 

SECTION   1  by  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the  average  habiliutlon  Act  of  1973.  PubUc  Law  9;s-n2| , 

This   section    provides    that    the    proposed  s^^   vehicle   appropriate   for   use   by  persons  m  connection  with  di  programs  carried  out 

^ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disabled  Veterans'  eligible  for  as.slstance  under  chapter  39  since  under  section  3ibl   of  that  Public  Law  ipro- 

and  Servicemen's  Automobile  and  Adaptive  '^■"'  '^^^  increase  in  the  maximum  payment  grams  designed  to  develop  and  support,  and 

Equipment  Amendments  of  1974'-.  amount,   enacted    in   Public   Law   91-666   In  stimulate  the  development  and  utUlzatlon  of , 

SECTION  2  1970.  including  production  and  distribution  of  new 

SECTION  4  and  existing  devices,  innovative  methods  of 

Clause  (/)  amends  that  part  of  the  deft-  Subsection  <a)  amends  section  1903,  re-  applying  advanced  medical  technology,  scien- 
nition  of  "eligible  person  '  contained  in  i^ting  to  limitations  on  assistance  under  rific  achievement,  and  psvchologlcal  and  so- 
clause  (A>  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1901  chapter  39.  bv  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  cial  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  solving 
of  title  38.  relating'  to  the  deimltion  of  ellKl-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  thereof.  The  new  subsection  dl-  rehabilitation  problems):  (2)  programs  Gar- 
ble veterans  under  chapter  39.  to  Include  ^^^^.g  ^-^^  Administrator  to  provide,  directly  rled  out  under  section  202(  b  i  (2)  of  such  Act 
within  that  definition  (in  addition  to  vet-  ^j.  j,j.  contract,  for  the  conduct  of  special  (programs  for  the  establishment  and  support 
erans  of  service  during  World  War  11)  any  driver  training  courses  at  everv  VA  hospital  of  Rehabilitation  Engineering  Research  Cen- 
veteran  of  service  thereafter  The  effect  of  j^,j^  where  it  is  deemed  appropriate,  at  VA  ters).  as  well  as  activities  carried  out  under 
the  amendment  is.  first,  to  extend  ellplhil-  regional  ofSces  and  VA  medical  facilities  other  seciion  405  of  that  Act  (Imposing  upon  the 
ity  or  benefits  under  chapter  39  to  veterans  ^^{^^^  hospitals,  for  the  purpose  of  Instructing  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
of  service  between  the  date  of  termination  each  per.son  eligible  for  chapter  39  assistance  a  special  responsibility  for  planning,  ana- 
of  World  War  II  (December  31,  1946.  as  set  ^^  operate  the  type  of  automoblli'  or  con-  lyzlng,  promoting  utilization  of  scientific  ad- 
forth  in  section  101(8)  )  and  the  date  of  the  vevance  which  such  person  wishes  to  obtain  vances.  and  carrving  out  Information  clear- 
beginnlni:  of  the  Korean  conflict  (June  27,  ^{^y\  chapter  39  asslst.'tnce.  The  section  fur-  inghouse  activities).  The  Ccmmittee  believes 
19.50.  a.s  set  forth  in  section  101(9)  i.  Second,  ^^g^  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  make  that  activities  carried  out  by  the  Secretary 
the  amendment  would  provide  that  all  elipi-  such  courses  available  to  any  veteran  or  mem-  and  the  Commis-sioner  are  extremely  relevant 
blllty  under  chapter  39  for  veterans  will  be  jj^^  of  the  .^rined  Forces  who  requires  such  to  the  appropriate  research  and  development 
determined  based  on  a  single  service-connec-  special  training  even  though  the  particular  activities  required  under  subsection  (a)  of 
tion  standard  (the  dl.sabtlity  Is  the  result  of  veteran  or  member  does  not  qualify  for  chap-  the  new  section  and  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
an  injury  i:icurred  or  a  d;.sea.se  contracted  in  ^pj.  39  assistance.  New  subsection  (e)  also  ministration  can  both  contribute  to,  and 
or  aguravated  by  active  service)  rather  than  provides  authoritv  to  the  Administrator  ill  profit  from,  programs  carried  out  under  the 
the  more  restrictive  criterion  presently  ap-  ^^  purchase  insurance  on  automobiles  and  authorities  In  the  RehabUitatlon  Act  of  1973. 
plied  to  post-Korean  conflict  veterans  or  other  convevances  which  are  not  owned  by  particularly  those  cited  in  the  provision  itself 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  (the  Injury  wa.s  ^he  Government  and  which  are  to  be  used  Subsection  (bi  amends  the  table  of  sections 
Incurred  or  the  disea.se  was  contracted  in  j.j  conducting  the  special  driver  trainine  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  39  to  reflect  the 
line  of  duty  as  a  direct  result  of  the  per-  courses  provided  for  under  the  first  p.^ragraph  addition  of  new  section  1904. 
formance  of  military  duty  I .  of  the  new  sub.section.  and  (2)  to  obtain,  at  section  e 

Clause  (2)  amends  that  part  of  the  definl-  Government   expense,  personal  liability  and  section  t^rovides  that  t-e  nrovlslons 

?BTof'oa;Soh'r[rof's:ctTon79o/rmrK:  ^^^^^^^    "^"^^    Insurance   for   all    persons  „f™r  po.^te"d  E^al  become  eff'J^U^^^^^^^^^ 

duty  members  of  fhe  Armed  Forces  identical  f^  Z<^T  ^olT^T t^Vn^Lnces  °f  r^Ldmenf'to'  ^tior  iSo.Tc^'l  t°h 

to  the  eligibility  uiider  clause  (A) ,  as  revised  owned   by   the   Government   consistent   with  ^ele^    to   Stivl   e.^ifDment    'oV  vehl^^^^^^ 

by    the    reported    bill,    upon    their   discharge  the  traditional   Government  policy  that  the  L'^^^.^^^^J"  acomred    wh  ch  Is  made  effective 

as  veterans.  That  is.  first,  ellgibU.ty  will  ex-  Government  acts  as  its  owm  Insuror  In  the  ^ujanuarvn     1971     the   effective   dat^   of 

tend    to    veterans    of    service    during    World  case  of  its  own  vehicles.  PubUcTaw  91-^66                   effective    date    of 

War  n  or  thereafter  without  regard  to  any          clause  (J)   amends  subsection  (o   to  pro-  «i^oc. 

war   or   peacetime   distinction:    and    second,  ^.^^^  f^j.    .^g  ^  vehicles  previouslv  required  The  amendment  was  agreed  tO. 

post-Korean    confiict    veterans    who    served  ^g  .^gji  ^  replacement  vehicles  for  vehicles  The  bill  \»,a.<:  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

prior  to  the  begmnmg  of  the  Vietnam  era  acquired  using  a  chapter  39  grant,  the  provl-  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

(August  5.  1964.  as  set  forth  in  section  101  g,o„     ,epair,    reolacement.    or   reinstallation  ..„^   nassed 

(291)    would  have   the  same  ellglbUlty  cri-  ^,^.  ^j^^  veterans'  Administration  of  adaptive  P-^s.cu. 

tenon   ( l.e    "service  connected"  rather  than  eq-^upment  for  an  automobUe  or  other  con-  ^^— ^^^^ 

"line-of-duty")    as  servicemen  and  veterans  vevance 

who  served  during  the  Vietnam  era.                           Subsections  (b)  and  (ci  amend  the  catch-  AUTHORIZ.^TIOX  FOR  COMMl'l'l't'ES 

Clause    (3)    deletes  entirely  present   para-  jj^^  ^j  g^ch  section  1903  as  well  as  the  table  -pQ  FILE  REPORTS  ON  OCTOBER  25 

fsni'cll^'a^ditronLTner^oll  Of  ITurlbim^!'^^^^  °'  ^"""'^^  ^^  '^^  beginning  of  chapter  39  ^^  N0\T:MBER   12,   1974 

a  special  aaaitionai  perioa  01  eiigiDiiity   (ap-  ^^  reflect  the  Inclusion  of  the  authoritv  for 

proximately  7  months)  for  chapter  39  benefits  .special  training  courses",  as  provided  for  in  Mr     ROBERT    C.    BYRD.    Mr.    Presi- 

for    veterans    with    service    inunediately    fol-  the  new  subsection  (el .  added  bv  section  4(a  >  ^ent     I   ask  unanimous   consent   that   all 

lowing  World  War  li   T>.<s  additional  ellgl-  ^,  the  reported  bui  committees,  includmg  the  committees  of 

blllty  extension  Is  unnecessary  In  view  of  the                                          „    .  ^.^-^    .,«  ^v.  ^,       .      ,  »     .«=,              _i 

amendment  made  bv  clause  (1)  of  this  sec-                                    sections  conference,  be  authorized  to  file  reports 

tion   of   the   reported   bill    described   above          Subsection  la)  adds  at  the  end  of  chapter  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Oc- 

This    clause    adds   a   replacement    paragraph  39    a    new   section    1904.    which    is   described  tober  25  and  November  12,   1974. 

(2 1    in   order  to  define   the   term  "adaptive  below:  ^Yhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 

equipment"  to  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  <  1904.  Research  and  development:  coordina-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

power  steering,  power  brakes,  power  windows.  tion  with  other  Federal  programs 

power    seats,    and    other    special    equipment          Subsection  (a)    Provides  that  the  Admlnls-  ' 

necessary  to  assist  the  eligible  person   into  trator,  In  carrying  out  prosthetic  and  ortho- 

and  out  of  the  vehicle:  as  well  as  alr-condl-  pedlc   appliance  research  under  section   216  EXECUTWE  SESSION 

tionlng  equipment  necessarv  to  the  health  and    medical    research    under    section    4101,  Tj\'T?n  \mt  t>T-o<:iH<.Tif 

and  safetv  of  the  veteran  and  of  the  safety  of  shall,   through   the   Chief   Medical    Director,  ,  '  """^     ^                 r^^vT;  t^I  cr.f»7» 

others,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  ellgl-  provide  for  special  emphasis  on  the  research  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

ble  person    Is   operating  the   vehicle  or   the  and  development  of  adaptive  equipment  and  go  into  executive  session  to  consider  rou- 

vehicle   Is   being   operated    for   such    person  adapted  conveyances  (including  vans)  which  tine   nominations   placed   on   the  Secre- 
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tarj's  desk,  which  were  repor 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 
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ROUTINE  NOMINATIONS  PLACED 
ON  THE  SECRETARY'S  DESK- 
PUBLIC   HEALTH  SERVIdE 

The  second  assistant  legislitive  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  routine  naminatlons 
in  the  Public  Health  Service  ^hich  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary fe  desk. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  ate  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  ronsidtration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  Senate 
resiimed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business.  a 


431— AU- 
BMPLOY- 


SENATE        RESOLUTION 
THORIZING      CERTAIN 
EES  OF  THE  SENATE  TO  APPEAR 
AS  WITNESSES 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and 
ask   for   its   immediate   consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBR  'Mr 
Ti'NNEY  I  The  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\  resolution  (S  Res  431)  to  authorize 
.Jaines  E;step  Manager.  Computer  Services, 
Harold  W  Needham.  Superintendent.  Sen- 
ate -Service  Department  and  Joseph  J  Fahey. 
SupervVsor,  Senate  Poldliiji;  Room,  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  appear 
as  wltne.sses  In  the  case  of  Corrunan  Cause, 
et  al  against  E.  T   Klaasen,  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  iS.  R«s.  431'  was 
agreed   to 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to 

The  resolution,  with  its  pneamble, 
reads  as  follows  I 

S  Res  431  I 

Whereas  In  the  case  Conunon  Cau.se,  et  al 
V  E  T  Kla.ssen  et  al,  Civil  Action  Mo  1887- 
73,  United  States  District  Court  for  the  DLs- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  subpoenas  duree  tecum 
have  been  Ls.sued  upon  the  application  of 
Kenneth  J  Guldo,  attorney  for  tJie  plain- 
tiffs, and  addressed  to  Jamf  E^t^.  Man- 
ager. Computer  Services.  Unlteil  States  Sen- 
ate; Harold  W  Needham,  Superintendent, 
Senate  Service  Department.  Unltecl  States 
Senate;  aiid  Joeeph  J  Fahey,  Supervisor, 
Senate  Folding  Room  United  Statei  Senate. 
directing  them  to  appear  a.s  wltnesaea  before 
the  said  court  and  give  a  deposition  on  Oc- 
tober 29.  November  1  and  November  4.  1974. 
respectively,  and  to  bring  with  thei»  certain 


papers  in  the  possession  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Senate  can,  by  the  mandate  of 
prtx!ess  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  Justice,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but 
by  lt.3  permission,    be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  James  Estep,  Manager  of 
Computer  Services.  Harold  W  Needham,  Su- 
perintendent, Senate  Service  Department 
and  Joseph  J  Fahey,  Supervisor,  Senate 
Folding  Room,  be  authorized  to  appear  at  the 
place  and  before  the  court  named  in  the  re- 
-spectlve  subpoenas  duces  tecum  before  men- 
tioned, but  shall  not  take  with  them  any 
pap<"rs  i>r  cicxuments  on  file  In  their  offices 
or  under  their  control  or  In  their  po.ssesslon; 
be  It  further 

ResoU  ed.  That  when  .said  court  determines 
that    any    of    the    documents,    papers,    com- 
munications,  and   memoranda   called   for   In 
the    subpoenas    duces    tecum    have    become 
part    of    the    official    transcripts    of    public 
pr.iceedlngs  of  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  their 
inchislon  In  the  official  minutes  and  official 
transcripts  of  such  proceedings  for  dissemi- 
nation   to    the    public    upon    order    of    the 
Senate    or    pursuant    to    the    Rules    of    the 
Senate,   and,  further,   that  such   documents, 
papers,    cdtnmunlcailons.    and     memoranda 
are  material  and  relevant  to  tlie  Issues  pend- 
ing  before   said   court,   then   the   said   court, 
through   any   of   Itt.   officers   or   agents,   have 
full    permission    to   attend    with    all    proper 
parties  to  the  proceeding,  and  then  always  at 
any   place   under   the   order.s   and   control    of 
the  Senate,  and   take  copies  of  such  docu- 
ments,  papers,   comniunlcatlons,    and   mem- 
oranda   In    possession    or    control    of    James 
Estep.    Harold    W     Needham    and    Joseph    J 
Pahey,  which  the  court  has  found  to  be  part 
of  the  official  transcripts  of  public  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  their  Inclu- 
sion In  the  official  minutes  and  official  tran- 
8crlpt,s  of  such  proceedings  for  dlssemlnetlon 
to   the   public   upon   order  of   the   Senate   or 
pursuant    to   the   Rules  of   the  Senate    ajid, 
further,  that  such  documents,  papers,  com- 
munications,  and   memoranda   are   material 
and    relevant    to    the    Issues    pending    before 
said   court,   excepting  any  other  documeiit.s. 
papers,  communications,  and  memoranda  in- 
cluding,   but    not    limited    to.    minutes    and 
tran.scrlpts    of    executive    sessions    and    any 
evidence    of    witnesses    In     respect     thereuj 
which  the  court  or  other  prc/per  office  thereof 
shall  desire  as  such   matters  are  within   the 
privileges  of  the  Senate,  and  be  It  further 

Resolied.  That  a  copy  of  the.se  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  re- 
spectful answer  to  the  subpoenas  aforemen- 
tioned. 


THIRTY-\nNUTE    RECESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
for  30  minutes 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  1:03 
p.m  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1:33 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr   Harry  F  Byrd,  Jr.). 


FURTHER    ROUTINE   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  resumption  of  the  period  for  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PINAL  SPENDING  SPEECH 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, since  the  first  day  of  this  month 
I  have  been  reporting  to  the  Senate,  each 
day  that  it  has  been  in  session,  on  ex- 
amples of  wasteful  or  inappropriate  Fed- 
eral spending  which  my  staff  uncovered 
by  research  during  the  summer  months. 
Today  I  am  delivering  my  ninth  re- 
port in  this  series. 

I  want  to  begin  by  outlining  the  rea- 
sons why  an  inquir>'  into  the  use  of  tax 
funds  is  particularly  appropriate,  in  my 
view,  at  this  time 

Inflation  is  running  wild  in  this  coun- 
tri'.  It  eats  into  the  paycheck  of  every 
working  man  and  woman.  It  hits  hard 
those  on  fixed  incomes,  especially  the 
elderly. 

I  believe — and  a  large  number  of  econ- 
omists are  in  agreement  on  this  point^ — 
that  the  enormous  deficits  which  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  has  been  running 
are  a  major  cause,  if  not  the  major  cause, 
of  our  inflation. 

During  the  6-year  period  ending  next 
June  30,  the  Government  will  have  ac- 
cumulated a  deficit  in  Federal  funds  of 
$133  billion.  That  is  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  national  debt,  piled 
up  through  all  our  history,  through  all 
our  wars,  large  and  small. 

It  Is  a  staggering  debt  that  we  have 
accumulated  It  will  reach  the  unbeUev- 
able  total  of  a  half-trillion  dollars  before 
next  summer. 

Just  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  debt. 
17  cents  of  every  individual  and  corpor- 
ate income  tax  dollar  is  required. 

To  finance  our  enormous  debt,  the 
Government  must  go  into  the  money 
market — and  it  does,  with  a  vengeance. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  all  the  lendable 
funds  In  this  country  are  borrowed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

That  drives  Interest  rates  even  high- 
er, and  It  makes  it  more  and  more  difB- 
cult  for  the  home  buyer,  the  consumer. 
or  the  businessman  to  find  credit.  The 
young  are  forced  out  of  the  housing 
market. 

So  the  huge  deficits  of  the  Government 
overheat  the  economy,  drive  up  interest 
rates  and  make  credit  scarce.  In  every 
way.  these  deficits  are  Inflationary. 

Obviously,  we  must  get  Federal  spend- 
ing under  control. 

But  as  we  seek  ways  to  accomplish  this 
objective,  we  are  constantly  told  that 
most  of  the  Federal  budget  Is  "uncon- 
trollable"— that  ever-growing  spending 
is  so  ingrained  in  our  system  that  we  will 
never  effectively  check  it. 

I  admit  that  the  Government  has  been 
unwise  in  establishing  a  number  of  open- 
ended  programs,  which  will  require  dras- 
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tic  revision  if  we  are  to  control  the  out- 
lays which  they  have  grown  to  demand. 

I  want  to  see  that  kind  of  revision.  I 
want  to  see  open-ended  programs 
brought  under  control. 

But  I  also  want  to  see  more  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  both  the  executive  branch 
and  the  legislative  branch  in  policing  the 
programs  that  are  "controllable." 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  series  of 
speeches  which  I  have  been  delivering  in 
the  Senate  since  October  1. 

Reviewing  the  examples  of  wasteful 
or  inappropriate  spending  which  I  have 
discussed  since  October  1.  I  find  that 
most  of  them  fall  into  four  major  cate- 
gories. Today  I  want  to  examine  those 
four  categories  and  discuss  a  fifth  one 
which  I  have  not  previously  mentioned. 

The  first  is  inappropriate  u.se  of  tax 
funds. 

In  this  category  I  would  include  the 
spending  of  the  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
of  our  citizens  for  programs  and  studies 
with  no  discernible  relationship  to  the 
welfare  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  Government  has  spent  $18,500  to 
hire  a  German  national  to  set  up  a  na- 
tionwide soccer  program  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  has  paid  a  Yale  University 
scholar  $46,600  to  investigate  the  influ- 
ence of  dyadic  relationships  on  adher- 
ence to  stressful  decisions. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese should  not  play  soccer  and  en- 
joy it.  I  do  not  question  the  academic 
value  of  the  Yale  scholar's  inquiry. 

But  I  do  question — in  fact,  i  deny — 
the  appropriateness  of  forcing  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  caught  in  the  iron  jaws 
of  inflation,  to  bear  the  cost  of  such  en- 
terprises. 

The  second  category  I  have  found  is 
mismanagement. 

Under  this  heading  I  would  place  a 
number  of  Federal  programs  which  have 
not  been  properly  monitored.  One  good 
example:  The  spending  of  $16  million  by 
the  Navy  for  submarine  emergency  buoys 
which  are  too  big  to  fit  on  the  subma- 
rines. 

A  third  categorj'  is  overpayment. 

The  Federal  Government  is  sometimes 
an  overly  generous  paymaster. 

For  example,  we  found  that  principal 
researchers  on  some  projects  funded  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  were 
compensated  at  annual  pay  rates  up  to 
$45.000— higher  than  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  the  Congress,  or  all  but  the 
highest  officials  of  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial branches. 

A  fourth  category — and  a  very  impor- 
tant one — is  excessive  appropriation. 

I  devoted  one  of  my  reports  to  the 
Senate  to  the  subject  of  spending  for 
foreign  aid.  which  in  my  opinion  is  one 
of  the  foremost  examples  of  excessive 
appropriation. 

This  year  we  are  being  asked  to  spend 
$8.8  billion  for  foreign  aid.  sending  it  to 
100  nations  all  around  the  world — at  a 
time  when  our  own  economy  is  very 
nearly  in  a  state  of  shock. 

I  believe  this  is  excessive  appropria- 
tion— hardly  a  new  practice,  since  we 
have  spent  $153  billion  on  foreign  aid 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Today  I  want  to  add  a  fifth  category 
of  excessive  Federal  spending — namely, 


the  mushrooming  of  small  programs  into 
major  burdens  on  the  taxpayer. 

In  1967,  an  apparently  modest  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  States  in  improving 
various  kinds  of  "social  services"  was 
approved.  Its  sponsor  said  it  would  cost 
about  $40  million  a  year. 

But  the  States  soon  discovered  there 
was  no  ceiling  on  the  sums  they  could 
get  if  they  could  devise  projects  to  fit 
imder  the  umbrella  of  "social  services." 

By  1972,  the  cost  of  this  program  was 
approaching  $5  billion.  A  drastic  revi- 
sion In  the  program  cut  the  outlay  to 
about  $1.5  billion  for  the  current  year — 
but  that  is  stiU  37  times  the  sponsor's 
original  estimate. 

Let  us  look  at  another  program. 

In  1966.  the  Government  began  a  pro- 
gram of  distributing  food  stamps.  The 
cost  was  S34  million. 

This  year,  the  food  stamp  program 
will  cost  about  $4  billion,  an  increase  of 
33  percent  over  last  year.  The  cost  for 
administration — for  salaries,  pencils, 
and  papers  chps — will  be  greater  than 
the  entire  program  cost  in  1966. 

This  program  clearly  has  gone  far 
beyond  its  intended  purpose. 

A  study  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee discloses  that  by  1977.  the  cost  of 
food  stamps  may  top  $10  billion.  Among 
its  present  beneficiaries  are  strikers  and 
college  students,  and  by  1977  the  commit- 
tee estimated  that  every  fourth  Amer- 
ican— 60  million  people — may  be  obtain- 
ing food  stamps. 

These  are  two  examples  of  programs 
which  began  as  seedlings  but  now  are  tall 
pines  in  the  budgetary  forest. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  write  into  the 
provisions  authorizing  new  programs 
some  kind  of  reasonable  limit  on  their 
ultimate  outlays,  and  watch  the  growth 
of  existing  programs  to  see  that  they  do 
not   become   budgetary   monsters. 

I  make  no  exaggerated  claims  for  the 
findings  I  have  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
patterns  of  Federal  spending. 

I  recognize  that  the  examples  I  have 
cited  only  scratch  the  surface  of  the  prob- 
lem of  excessive  spending. 

But  I  hope  that  these  reports  I  have 
made  to  the  Senate  will  serve  to  help 
alert  the  Government  and  the  people  to 
the  enormity  of  the  task  we  face  in  get- 
ting control  of  the  Govenunent's  fiscal 
folly. 

I  am  sure  of  this:  we  will  not  get  the 
cost  of  living  under  control  until  we  get 
the  cost  of  Government  under  control. 

Let  us  begin. 


PERMISSION   TO   FILE    REPORT   ON 
H.R.  5463 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  have  luitil  mid- 
night Friday,  October  18.  1974.  to  file 
a  report  on  H.R,  5463.  an  act  to  estab- 
lish rules  of  evidence  for  certain  courts 
and  proceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  FOR  30  MIN^UTES 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR   Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


Senate  stand  in  recess  for  a  period  of 
30  minutes.  There  being  no  obieclion,  at 
1:44  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  for  30 
minutes:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled at  2:14  pm,  when  called  to 
order    by    the    Presiding    Officer     <Mr, 

DOMENICI  I  . 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  tne  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BEALL  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
DoMENicii.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3:01  P.M. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to:  and  at  2  31 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  3:01  p.m  : 
whereupon,  the  Seriate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
•  Mr.  DoMENici  I . 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^ID.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  al 
3:02  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:10  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  <Mr.  EKdmznici)  . 


NATIONAL  VISITORS  CENTER 
FACIUTIES  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  17027. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  17027,  to  amend  the 
National  Visitors  Center  Facilities  Act  of 
1968,  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  so 
far  as  the  joint  leadership  knows,  this 
bill  meets  with  the  approval  of  all  con- 
cerned, and  I  ask  for  its  passage. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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RECESS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Presldent.'I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  siibject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;. and  at  3:27 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3  53  p  m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OiTicer  'Mr,  Domenici i  . 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  15,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consmt  tluit  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  bu^incis  today,  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Tue.sdav  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENicii.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AUTHORITY  YOK  THF  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RFCFr.  i:  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  HOUBL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  mJ.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thiadurin;;  the 
interim,  during  the  adjoumm  ?nt  of  Con- 
gress over  until  12  noon  oi  Tuesday 
next,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sei  ate  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  message;  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE?,.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  AND  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMllORE  TO 
SIGN  NEWLY  ENROLLED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.'  President, 
I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  <i'i:ii;  the 
adjournment  over  to  Tut.sdaj  litx-,  ihe 
President  pro  tempore  and  the  .Actinfi 
President  pro  tempore  be  auihorized  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,      l 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRIFFIN  AND  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  AND  iFOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  BUSI- 
NESS ON  TUESDAY  NEXTT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B\TID  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  alter  the  two  leaderi  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standiujl  order,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Griffin  i 
and  the  junior  Senator  from,  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C  Byrd'  be  recog- 
nized each  for  not  to  exceed  15  mmutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ord^ned 


TBI 


LANDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE  SISSE- 
TON-WAHPETON  SIOUX  TRIBE  OF 
INDIANS 


esfae 


Mr.  ABOUREZK   Mr.  PresHent.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  tiie  Seoate  a  mes- 


sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1412. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  (Mr  Do- 
menici >  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre.scnta- 
tives  to  the  bill  iS.  1412 1  to  declare  that 
certain  federally  owned  lands  are  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Sisseton-Wahi^eton  Sioux  Tribe  of  the 
Lake  Traver.se  Indian  Reservation  in 
North  and  South  Dakota,  as  follows: 

.strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause. 
unci  Insert: 

I'hat  all  rlt^ht,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
liut«d  State.s  In  and  to  land  on  the  Lake 
'I'ravtT.se  Indian  Reservation  In  North  and 
South  Dakota  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  held 
by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Sisse- 
ton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  described  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit: 

I  1 )  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  16.  town.shlp  123  north, 
ran^e  53  we.st  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian, 
county  of  Day.  Stat*  of  South  Dakota,  con- 
taining 40  acres,  more  or  less,  and 

(2)  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  4.  township  123  north, 
range  51  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian, 
county  of  Roberts,  State  of  South  Dakota, 
containing  40  acres,  more  or  less,  and 

(3)  the  .southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section 
15,  town.shlp  126  north,  range  52  west  of  the 
fifth  principal  meridian,  county  of  Roberts, 
State  of  South  Dakota,  containing  10  acres, 
more  or  less,  and 

(4)  lots  13,  14.  15,  and  16  of  block  26, 
original  plat  of  the  town  of  Sls.seton,  county 
of  Roberts.  State  of  South  Dakota,  contain- 
ing 0.24  acre,  more  or  less. 

This  conveyance  Is  subject  to  all  valid  exist- 
ing rights-of-way  of  record. 

Src.  2.  This  conveyance  Is  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  u-se  and  Im- 
prove such  portions  of  tracts  numbered  1  and 
2  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  deter- 
mine for  so  long  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
In  no  event  to  exceed  3  years. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  13.  1946  (60 
Stat.  1050).  the  extent  to  which  the  value 
of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act  should  or 
should  not  be  set  off  against  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

Mr  ABOUREZK  Mr.  President,  the 
changes  made  by  the  Hoase  amendment 
to  S.  1412.  Mr.  President,  are  mainly 
technical  in  nature,  do  not  alter  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Senate  bill,  and  in  fact 
clarify  and  improve  the  language  of  the 
Senate  version 

The  provisions  of  the  House-passed 
bill  are  acceptable  to  the  spoitjors  of  the 
legislation  as  well  a.s  the  member.^  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  tlie 
amendment  of  the  House  to  S    1412. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BEALI.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  matt^^r  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr   ABOUREZK   Yes. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  LANDH01J3- 
INGS  OF  THE  SISSETON  AND  WAH- 
PETON  SIOUX  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  t>efore  the  Senate  a  mes- 
.ssiKe  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1411. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
menici i  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  iS.  1411 »  to  authorize  the 
Sisseion  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  of 
the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation  to  con- 
solidate it,s  landholdmgs  in  North  Da- 
kota and  South  DakoU.  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  follows: 

strike   out    all    after   the  enacting   clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized, at  his  dLscrctlon  and  upon  the  re- 
que.st  of  the  Sl.s.seton  and  Wahpeton  .sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation  or 
Its  designated  agent  In  the  States  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  to  acquire  through 
purchase,  gift,  or  exchange  any  lands  or  in- 
terest In  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Lake  Traverse  Reservation  In  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota  for  the  purpose  of  consoli- 
dating landholdlngs,  eliminating  fractionated 
heirship  Interests  In  Indian  trust  lands,  pro- 
viding land  for  any  tribal  program  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  economy  of  the  tribe  and 
lus  members  through  the  development  of  in- 
dustry, recreational  facilities,  housing  proj- 
ects, and  the  general  rehabUltatlon  and  en- 
hancement of  the  total  resource  potential  of 
the  reservation.  For  the  purchase  of  such 
lands  or  Interests  in  lands  the  use  of  any 
funds  available  to  the  tribe  from  any  source 
Is  authorized  and  title  to  anv  land  acquired 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
trust  for  the  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation  in 
North    Dakota    and    South    Dakota. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Sl.sseton  a!id  Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Re.ser\-a- 
tlon,  acting  through  its  governing  body  or 
Its  designated  agent,  is  authori/ed  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
e.\change  or  sell  any  tribal  real  property  not 
needed  or  suitable  for  use  by  the  tribe  or 
so  situated  or  located  that  It  would  be  to 
the  economic  advantage  of  the  tribe  to  sell 
or  exchange  the  property,  except  that  il) 
any  such  sale  shall  be  by  competitive  sealed 
bidding,  and  a  preference  shall  be  given  to 
enrolled  members  of  the  Slsseton  Wahpeton 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Reser\a- 
tlon  to  match  the  high  bid:  (2)  the  amount 
or  exchange  value  received  for  the  property 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  fair  market  value 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
.'^entatlve;  (3)  If  lands  Involved  In  an  ex- 
change are  not  of  equal  value  the  dltference 
in  value  sliall  be  paid  In  money:  |4)  any 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land  under  thli5 
authority  or  money  received  to  equalize  an 
exchange  shall  he  u.sed  exciuslvely  for  the 
purchase  of  other  land  on  the  reservation. 
I  5)  title  to  any  land  acqvitred  for  the  tribe 
under  this  authority  shall  be  taken  m  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  trxu^t  for  the 
tribe,  and  (6)  If  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Slotix  Tribe  of  the 
Lake  Traverse  Reservation  acquires  land 
from  the  tribe  under  this  Act,  title  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  In  tru.-,t  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
such  member 

(b)  All  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  be  exclusive  to 
resident  United  States  citizens  enrolled  as 
menibers  of  the  Slsseton  Wahpeton  Sioux 
Tnl)e  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation. 

Sec.  3.  All  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  tar  the  tribe  or  members 
thereof  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shall 
be  exempt  fr<>m  State  and  local  taxation 

Sk  4  Any  tribal  land  mav.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be 
encumbered  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust. 
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»:  d  shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or  sale 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such  mortgage  or 
deed  of  trust  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
tiie  State  In  which  the  land  Is  located.  For 
ti.e  purpose  of  the  foreclosure  or  sale  pro- 
ceeding, the  Slsseton  and  Wahp)eton  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation  shall 
be  regarded  as  vested  with  an  unrestricted 
fee  simple  title  to  the  land.  The  United 
States  shall  not  be  a  necessary  party  to  the 
forecloeure  or  sale  proceeding,  and  any  con- 
veyance of  the  land  pursuant  to  such  pro- 
ceeding shall  divest  the  United  States  of 
title  to  the  land.  Title  to  any  land  redeemed 
or  acquired  by  the  tribe  at  such  foreclosure 
or  sale  proceeding  shall  be  Uken  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
tribe,  and  title  to  any  land  purchased  by  an 
If.dlvldual  member  of  the  tribe  at  such  pro- 
ceeding may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tiry  of  the  Interior,  be  taken  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  In  trtist  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Individual  Indian  purchaser. 
Sec  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la 
authorized  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
neceesary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

.A.Ct. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  8. 1411  con- 
tains two  minor  corrections  which  are 
completely  technical  in  nature  and  in  no 
way  change  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  S.  1411. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  asked 
me  to  state  that  a  representative  of  the 
White  House  has  indicated  that  the 
President  will  not  veto  the  campaign 
reform  bill.  Therefore,  that  bill  will  be 
sent  to  the  White  House  on  Tuesday 
next. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER  15,  1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:10  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  October  15,  1974,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  11,  1974: 


NATO    COUNCH-  RZPtESINTATIVI 

David  K  E  Bruce,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
U.S.  permanent  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Depabtment  of  Commerci 
Jiunes   Leonard   Pate,   of  Ohio,   to   be   an 
.\ssistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Natiov.al  Schnct  Fottndation 

William  NeUl  Hubbard,  Jr.,  of  Michigan, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Science 
Board,  National  Science  Foundation,  for  a 
term  expiring  May  10,  1980. 

I  The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  app>ear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 

In  thz  Coast  Ot7ARD 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  M&r- 
shaU  K.  PhUllps,  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
John  B.  P*rlel,  to  be  captain,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  1974. 

In  the  Pitelic  Hxalth  Skkvic* 
Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning George  W.  Oaffney,  to  be  senior  surgeon, 
and  ending  Gary  B  Utter,  to  be  assistant 
health  services  officer,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  September  23. 
1974, 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Where  there  is  no  lAsion,  the  people 
pcnsh:  but  he  that  keepeth  the  law, 
happy  is  he. — Proverbs  29:  18. 

Eternal  Spirit,  from  whom  cometh  all 
things  good  In  life  and  who  dost  strength- 
en the  good  In  every  life,  lift  us  up  to 
new  heights  of  vision  and  valor  that 
all  that  is  good  may  come  to  new  life 
in  us.  When  we  walk  through  dark  hours 
grant  us  the  light  of  Thy  presence.  When 
we  would  give  way  to  doubt  grant  us  a 
deeper  faith  in  Thee.  When  we  tend  to 
become  cynical  help  us  to  look  up  to 
Thee  and  then  with  courage  face  the 
days  ahead. 

Give  to  our  people  a  fresh  sense  of 
mission.  Save  them  from  complacency, 
deliver  them  from  trivial  concerns,  and 
set  them  on  flre  with  a  new  vision  of  what 
our  country  can  be.  Then  by  Thy  grace 
and  our  good  works  may  we  labor  to  make 
her  great  in  goodness  and  good  in  her 
greatness. 

May  the  Lord  bless  us,  keep  us,  and 
guide  us  until  our  life's  end.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has 
examined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 
CXX 2232— Part  26 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

H.R.  6624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alvln  V. 
Burt.  Jr.,  Eileen  Wallace  Kennedy  Pope,  and 
David  Douglas  Kennedy,  a  minor; 

H.R.  7768.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nolan 
Sharp;  and 

H.R.  15148  An  act  to  extend  the  time  limit 
for  the  award  of  certain  military  decorations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles ; 

HH.  10701.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  37,  1985,  relatmg  to  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  to  provide  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  certain  port  facilities: 
and 

H.R.  15643.  An  act  to  reorganize  public 
postsecondary  education  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbla.  establish  a  Board  of  Trustees,  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
coordinate  the  existing  local  Institutions  of 
public  postsecondary  education  Into  a  single 
Land-Grant  University  of  the  District  of 
Coltimbla,  direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
administer  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  ptirposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3234  > 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  a  vigorous 
Federal  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  to  assure  the 


utilization  of  solar  energy  as  a  viable 
source  for  our  national  energy  needs, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H.R. 
12628 »  entitled  "An  act  to  increase 
training  benefits  and  to  improve  educa- 
tional programs  for  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans " 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  3698 1 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energj-  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  en- 
able Congress  to  concur  in  or  disapprove 
international  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion in  regard  to  certain  nuclear  tech- 
nology." 

The  message  also  annouiiced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  37921 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  foUowing 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2859.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Law  Shale  Holloway; 

S.  3481.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  deal  with  discrimina- 
tory and  unfair  competitive  practices  In  in- 
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ternatlonal  air  transportation,  knd  for  other 
purposes. 

3.  3871.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Energy  AdniliUstratlon 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  energy  needs  of 
the  United  States  and  the  methods  by  which 
such  needs  can  be  met.  and  fat  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  3979.  An  act  to  Increase  >n  an  emer- 
gency basis  the  availability  oC  reasonably 
priced  mortgage  credit  for  houtlng.   and 

S.  4081.  An  act  to  redesignate  November 
1 1  of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  make 
such  a  day  a  legal  public  holiday. 

S.J  Res  236  Joint  resoUitlot  to  provide 
for  the  Indemnification  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  for  loss  or  damage  suf- 
fered by  objects  on  exhibition  Iti  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

S  J.  Res  251.  Joint  reaolutlc^  to  extend 
the  authority  ot  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  Uult«d  States; 

S.  Con.  Res.  99.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  addltUinal  copies 
of  the  National  Nutrition  Policy  Study  hear- 
ings and  panel  reports  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hfman  Needs; 
and 

S  Con.  Res.  116.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  addttioiial  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  the  marihuana- 
hashish  epidemic  and  its  Impact  on  U.S. 
security. 


CALL  OP  THE  HoijSE 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quc»-um  L<;  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  607) 
Alexander  Flowers  M*dlg»n 

Anderson.  Calif. Plynt  Mirazlt! 

Mtrtln.  Nebr 
M«thlas.  Calif. 
MotsunaKa 
Michel 
Mills 

Mttishall.  Ohio 
Mlicheli.  Md 
M<}akley 
M^rhead. 

Calif 
Mijsg 

Murphy.  N  Y 
Neisen 
01»y 
0\<eiis 
Pefser 
Po*Ke 
Poiell 

Poivell.  Ohio 
Price.  Tex. 
Prftchard 
Qiie 
Vlck 

IB 

Id 

?le 
jerts 

Jlson.  NY. 
icallo.  Wyo. 
Rofcnev.  NY. 
Riipe 
Saidman 
Satterfleld 
S14: 
Sktbltz 
SiAth,  NY. 
Snyder 
Stirk 
Stiele 
Stfelman 
Stilger.  Ariz 
Stilger,  Wis. 
St  ^phens 
St  >keB 
St  ibblefleld 
St  ickey 
St:  lllvan 


.Ashley 

Ford 

.Aspln 

Proehllch 

Badlllo 

Fulton 

Baker 

Gibbons 

Beard 

Oilman 

Blaggl 

Ooldwater 

nhickburn 

Orasso 

Biatnlk 

Gray 

Boiling 

Green.  Ore«. 

Brasco 

Grtfnths 

Ereaux 

Gubser 

Brown.  Calif. 

Haley 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hammer - 

Burgener 

Schmidt 

Burke.  Calif. 

Hunrahan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Bvron 

Hansen,  Wash 

Carey,  NY. 

Harrington 

Chappell 

HarsJia 

Chlsholm 

Hubert 

Clark 

Heckler,  Mass 

Clawson,  Del 

Helstoskl 

Clay 

Hogan 

Cohen 

Hollfleld 

Collins,  Tex. 

Horton 

Conable 

Huber 

Con  vers 

Hudnut 

Corman 

Hunt 

Daniel.  Robert 

Jarman 

W  .  Jr. 

Johnson,  Calif 

D.ivis.  Ga. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

de  la  Oarza 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Dellenback 

Kemp 

Dellums 

King 

Den  holm 

Kuykendall 

Dlggs 

Ksrros 

Dlngell 

Landgrebe 

Donohue 

Landrum 

Dom 

Litton 

Drlnan 

Long,  Md. 

Duncan 

McCloskey 

Ef-khardt 

McCormack 

Edwards.  Ala 

McDade 

EUberK 

McJ^wen 

Esch 

McKay 

Flndley 

Macdonald 

Fish 

Madden 

Symms 

Vanlk 

Wiggins 

Thompson.  N  J 

Veysey 

Williams 

ThoniaoD.  Wis 

WaKgonner 

WllWJU. 

Tlernan 

WHldle 

Charles.  Tex 

Towell.  Nev 

Wampler 

Young.  Alaska 

Treen 

Ware 

Toung.  8  C. 

Udall 

White 

Vander  Veen 

Whltehurst 

The  SPEAKER.  On  thi.s  roHcall  269 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.'ient.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  AID  TO   TURKEY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1438  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H    Res    1438 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  in  the  House 
to  consider  the  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res 
247)  authorizing  the  President  to  suspend, 
in  the  case  of  Turkey,  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  505(d)  cf  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  .section  3(c)  of 
the  Foreign  Military  SfUes  Act  After  general 
debate  the  previous  questions  shall  be  con- 
.sldered  a-s  ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texa.s  iMr.  YotrNC) 
for  1  hour 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Anderson). 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1438 
provides  for  the  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  247, 
f.ithorlzing  the  President  to  suspend,  in 
the  case  of  Turkey,  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  505' d>  of  the  For- 
eign A.ssistance  Act  of  1961  and  section 
3(ci  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
The  joint  resolution,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  also  authorizes  the  President  to 
suspend  the  prohibition  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1131  in  the  case  of  Turkey. 
The  President  may  suspend  these  pro- 
visions during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  247  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 15.  1974,  if  he  determines  that 
such  suspension  will  further  negotiations 
for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Cyprus 
conflict. 

After  general  debate  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1438  in  order  that  the 
House  may  consider  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 247. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  CederbergK 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  faced  with  a  situation  this  morning 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
enter  into  successful  negotiations  with 
the  executive  branch  on  a  very,  very  dif- 
ficult problem.  As  we  know,  the  other 
body  has  already  enacted  the  resolution 
that  we  are  about  to  consider  under  this 
rule.  We  send  our  negotiators  all  over  the 


world  to  try  to  bring  about  successful 
negotiations  between  adversaries  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Our  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  at  the  present  time  in 
the  Middle  East  trying  to  negotiate  set- 
tlements In  that  area.  We  are  very  hope- 
ful, given  the  proper  time,  that  our  ne- 
gotiators can  bring  about  some  kind  of  a 
movement  toward  settlement  in  the 
tragic,  difficult  problems  in  Cyprus. 

The  question,  as  I  see  it,  before  the 
House  Is,  are  we  as  a  Congress,  as  a 
House  of  Representatives,  going  to  be 
willing  to  negotiate  with  the  executive  to 
aUow  them  to  have  the  flexibility  that 
is  going  to  be  necessary  if  we  are  going  to 
achieve  some  kind  of  peace  in  Cyprus? 
So  I  ask  my  colleagues  today,  and  I  urge 
them,  to  allow  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  work  its  will  in  making  this  de- 
termination. If  we  cannot  negotiate  some 
kind  of  a  settlement  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  situation,  how  in  the 
wide  world  can  we  expect  successful  ne- 
gotiations between  two  countries  that 
have  very  deep  feelings  In  this  area? 

So  all  I  am  asking  the  Members  here 
and  now  is  to  support  this  rule  giving  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will  in 
this  request  of  the  administration  for  60 
days  In  which  to  try  to  bring  the  parties 
together.  Is  there  anything  unreasonable 
about  that  kind  of  a  request?  Can  we  not, 
as  a  legislative  body,  as  I  say.  enter  Into 
a  negotiation  ourselves  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  which  would  allow  them  60 
days  In  which  to  try— to  try  desperate- 
ly—to bring  about  a  solution  in  this 
troubled  area? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  on  a  very  important 
statement.  I  certainly  hope  today  that 
the  House  will  go  along  and  give  the 
President  the  60  days  he  has  asked  for 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  IllinoL<;  iMr.  DerwinskD 

Mr.  DERWIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
purpose  in  taking  the  floor  at  this  time 
is  not  to  oppose  the  rule,  but  merely  to 
raise  a  few  points  I  think  are  necessary. 
May  I  point  out  that  this  resolution  is 
so  concise  that  it  is  not  subject  to  any 
amendments  so  we  will  onlj'  have  a  1- 
hour  debate.  Therefore,  there  are  a  few 
questions  I  raise  at  this  point  and  ask 
that  we  give  them  consideration  before 
we  get  to  a  vote  on  the  resolution  Itself. 
One  is  that  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  by  rather  clear-cut  votes  empha- 
sized their  view  that  until  there  is  prog- 
ress in  solving  the  Cyprus  situation,  and 
progress  there  means  withdrawal  of  oc- 
cupying troops  and  the  return  of  all 
refugees  to  their  homes,  that  the  Con- 
gress felt  without  this  progress  n-Jlltary 
aid  to  Turkey  had  to  be  cut  off. 

The  argument  of  the  executive  branch 
is  that  it  ties  their  hands;  but  I  raise 
this  question.  The  House  and  the  Senate, 
have  twice  emphatically  voted  for  this 
position.  Now,  In  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session  we  are  asked  to  retreat  from 
that  position. 
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Will  the  thought  occur  that  come 
December  15  if  progrees  through  diplo- 
matic channelfl  is  not  achieved,  will  the 
Congress  again  give  a  60-  or  90-day  ex- 
tension? Will  the  Congress  stand  firm? 
I  raise  the  question  whether  the  use 
by  the  State  Department  of  the  threat  of 
congressional  action  will,  in  fact,  ever 
be  taken  seriously  by  foreign  diplomats, 
since  the  Congress  will  evidently  show 
itself  at  the  last  moment  to  be  adjust- 
able. 

The  other  point  I  raise,  and  I  think  of 
necessity  it  should  be  discussed  here 
rather  than  in  the  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion Itself,  is  the  procedure  that  we  are 
to  follow.  I  would  have  hoped  that  this 
resolution  would  properly  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Certainly,  even  in  the  rush  to  adjourn- 
ment there  should  be  time  for  commit- 
tee consideration. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  rather  indelicate  situation. 
I  am  not  positive  that  the  best  political 
judgment  has  been  used  at  any  point  In 
this  strategy.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  Is  a  congres- 
sional retreat  from  a  ban  against  mili- 
tary aid  to  Turkey,  unless  the  conditions 
we  hope  for  are  achieved. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  Members 
please  keep  in  mind  that  this  Issue  was 
developing  long  before  the  Cyprus  crisis. 
I  am  sure  we  all  recall  the  considerable 
momentiun.  at  least  in  the  House,  which 
was  developed  because  of  the  decision 
by  the  Turkish  Oovemment  to  resume 
opium  poppy  production.  That  Issue  Is 
still  unresolved. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  In  the  next 
hour  debate  the  resolution  very  objec- 
tively and  thoughtfully  analyze  the  cur- 
rent conditions  on  Cyprus  and  keep  In 
mind  the  plight  of  200.000  refugees.  The 
goal  of  returning  these  refugees  to  their 
homes  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  most 
intense  negotiations. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  rule,  but  I  hope 
we  do  not  accept  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  NATO  Is  threatened  by 
the  continuing  Cyprus  crisis.  We  must 
acknowledge  that  the  UJI.  peace-keep- 
ing forces  have  been  Inadequate  in  their 
operations,  yet  the  U.N.  resolutions  call- 
ing for  return  of  all  refugees  to  their 
home  and  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  must  be  negotiated.  Congress  has 
waited  for  diplomatic  progress.  None 
seems  to  have  developed.  Do  we  have  any 
other  choice  but  to  maintain  our  position 
so  that  the  Turkish  Oovemment  truly 
understands  the  strength  of  this  con- 
gressional resolve? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  I  happen  to  be  one  who 
supports  the  resolution,  and  I  support 
this  rule  I  support  it  because  lines  8  and 
9  of  the  joint  resolution  state  specifically 
that  the  President  must  determine  that 
such  suspension  will  further  negotiations 
for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Cvprus 
conflict. 

That  Is  what  I  want  to  see.  and  I  think 
that  Is  what  the  people  in  Cyprus  want 
to  see.  That  is  the  only  question  involved 
at  this  time — not  who  Is  or  is  not  to 


blame  for  the  fighting  on  Cyprus.  This 
is  the  reason  I  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana   (Mr.  Brademask 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  speak  not  in  opposition  to 
the  rule  but  rather  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  House  will,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  reject  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
247. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  resolution  for  sev- 
eral reasons: 

First,  the  House  has  twice  considered 
this  issue  of  a  halt  to  further  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  to  Turkey  and  has  twice  come  to 
a  judgment,  with  overwhelming  major- 
ities of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
in  each  instance — 307  to  90  and  291  to 
69. 

This  last  minute  effort  by  the  State 
Department  and  White  House  to  over- 
turn, by  legislative  sleight  of  hand,  this 
clearly  expressed  view  really  demeans 
the  House  by  suggesting  that  all  of  us 
are  nothing  but  puppets  on  a  string, 
to  be  manipulated  at  the  whim  of  the 
Department  of  State,  and  that  we  are 
somehow  not  competent  to  make  our 
own  judgments. 

Second,  adoption  of  this  resolution 
would  put  Congress  on  public  record  as 
condoning  the  continued  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Both  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  and  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  provide  a  man- 
datory cutoff  in  U.S.  military  aid  to  any 
recipient  nation  that  uses  our  assistance 
for  aggressive  purposes. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  is  therefore 
now  in  clear  violation  of  the  law,  and 
even  proponents  of  this  resolution  ex- 
plicitly admit  that  we  are  violating  the 
law. 

Are  we  now  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, after  a  year  of  Watergate,  to 
go  on  public  record  as  endorsing  con- 
tinued violation  of  the  law  of  the  land? 

Is  this  to  be  the  response  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  the  sense 
of  outrage  of  the  American  people  at 
the  events  of  recent  months? 

Third,  passage  of  this  resolution  would 
be  a  clear  signal  to  Turkey — and  to  other 
countries  of  the  world— that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  simply  not 
to  be  taken  seriously  on  so  grave  a  mat- 
ter as  the  illegal  use  of  American 
weapons. 

We  would  make  a  laughing  stock  of 
ourselves  by  voting  overwhelmingly  to 
halt  aid  to  Turkey  and  then,  only  days 
later,  reversing  ourselves. 

Fourth,  passage  of  this  resolution 
would  allow,  indeed,  Invite,  Turkey,  now 
running  out  of  arms,  to  rearm  itself  and 
dig  in  still  more  solidly  on  Cyprus. 

And,  fifth,  passage  of  this  resolution 
would  make  the  prospect  of  progress  on 
serious  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  Cyprus  almost  Impossible. 

The  United  States  would  have  clearly 
told  the  Turks  that  we  condone  and 
acquiesce  in  their  violation  of  law  and 
their  occupation  of  Cyprus  and  we  would 
have  told  the  people  of  Greece  that  they 
are  no  friends  of  ours. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Marj-land. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
we  will  be  in  debate  on  the  resolution 
itself,  but  I  think  it  important  to  under- 
score to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  by  which 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  247  even  comes 
before  us. 

It  IS  being  taken  directly  from  the 
Speaker  s  desk  by  a  rule  passed  bv  the 
Slimmest  of  margins  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, 8  to  6,  in  order  to  bring  it  before 
this  body  this  morning.  I  concur  strongly 
in  the  substantive  remarks  made  bv  the 
distinguished  genUeman  from  Indiana. 
He  has  clearly  set  out  basic  considera- 
tions which  will  be  more  fully  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  hour  of  debate  on 
the  substance  of  the  resolution  itself. 

I  only  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
the  extraoniinary  procedures  that  are 
being  used  in  order  to  bring  this  matter 
once  again,  for  yet  a  third  time,  before 
the  Members  of  the  House  after  they 
have  twice,  by  overwhelming  majority, 
expressed  their  clear  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  further  comment  cm  the 
point  just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.  I  know  in  the  years  the  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  from  Indiana  and 
I  have  been  here  we  have  seen  repeated 
efforts,  time  and  time  again,  to  bring 
back  basically  the  same  issue  on  the  the- 
ory that  the  will  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  would  be  worn  down.  I  know  there 
are  different  opinions,  but  on  the  idea 
that  the  Congress  should  have  a  posi- 
tion and  opinion.  I  would  hope  the  Mem- 
bers would  not  allow  themselves  to  fall 
into  their  failure  in  the  past  to  be  worn 
down  by  repeated  efforts  to  bring  back 
the  same  issue,  and  I  would  suggest  we 
should  stand  firm. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  my  colleague  from  Ohio  for  his  re- 
marks. I  shall  speak  no  more  now,  Mr 
Speaker  but.  to  reiterate,  I  urge  strong 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  247. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  brief 
time  because  I  happen  to  sincerely  believe 
that  this  is  one  of  these  relatively  few 
occasions  on  which  this  body  has  an  op- 
portunity to  decide  whether  It  is  going 
to  act  in  a  statesmanlike  manner  or  in  a 
purely  political  and  parochial  fashion.  I 
am  not  concerned  here  with  the  merits  of 
the  dispute  on  Cyprus.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  before  us.  The  question  is:  What  is  the 
wisest  thing  to  do  at  this  juncture  for  the 
cause  of  this  nation,  as  a  nation,  and  for 
the  cause  of  world  peace?  That  is  a  ques- 
tion of  judgment,  and  the  question  is  of 
whose  judgment?  Should  we  take  the 
judgment  of  435  Members  of  this  House, 
each  running  for  re-election  and  con- 
cerned with  the  various  minorities  and 
other  special  interests  in  his  own  dis- 
trict— and  that  includes  me,  as  well  as 
anyone  else — or  should  we  take  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  President  of  the  Utilted 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Btate  who  are 
charged  by  law  with  exercttlng  that  very 
judgment? 

I  suggest  to  the  Memberj  that  the  idea 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  in  this  situation 
was  that  we  defer  to  tlie  Jutigment  of  the 
executive  branch,  which  Is  charged  with 
that  duty,  and  not  try  to  s«cond-gues8  it 
iiere  on  the  floor  of  this  boCy- 

The  fact  that  we  have  m|kle  a  mistake 
twice  is  no  reason  for  maldng  it  a  third 
time.  Maybe  we  ought  to  step  back,  look 
at  what  we  are  doing  and  think  it  over. 

All  we  are  doing  m  thl|  resolution  I 
think  the  language  of  the  ;acts  In  ques- 
tion is  fairly  broad  and  ♦abject  to  in- 
terpretation, but  we  are  t*suming  here 
that  the  acts  may  be  viotted.  and  we 
are  saying,  by  the  swt  of  tftls  body,  by  a 
legal  act  of  this  body,  thai  we  will  sus- 
pend the  existing  law  for  60  days  and 
give  the  Secretar>'  of  Stat#  a  chance  to 
try  to  work  it  out.  which  ia  his  job,  if  he 
can  do  it;  and  which  is  a  wiry  important 
job  to  every  person  we  repBBsent,  because 
if  general  war  begins  in  Ulat  pan  of  the 
world,  you  and  I  may  be  doting  whether 
or  not  to  send  American  ft-oops  there. 

I  say  we  can  afford  to  give  the  execu- 
tive branch  60  days  to  try  to  perform  the 
constitutional  functions  which  the 
f  ramers  of  this  Government  entrusted  to 
them,  and  I  urge  the  Hou»e  to  do  it,  no 
matter  how  many  mistake*  we  may  have 
made  the  other  day. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Menjbers  of  the 
House,  I  think  perhaps  it  is  taportant  be- 
fore we  vote  on  the  rule  thkt  we  under- 
stand that  we  are,  in  fact»  Involved  in 
what  to  too  many  Members  Is  a  very  un- 
comfortable dilemma  That  dilemma  is 
that  the  conference  report  4nd  action  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  1131,  wtilch  is 
the  continuing  resolution  <jf  fiscal  year 
1975,  as  it  now  stands,  is  limply  unac- 
ceptable to  the  administration  because 
of  the  insistence  by  this  bo<%r  earlier  this 
week  on  returning  to  tHe  originally 
passed  House  language  requiring  imme- 
diate cutoff  of  aid  to  Turkey. 

The  fact  Is  that  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion, as  it  now  stands,  is  going  to  be 
vetoed.  This  means  that  no  funds  would 
be  available  to  fund  the  Qo^emment  de- 
partments and  agencies  ti^t  are  men- 
tioned in  that  continuing  resolution,  and 
that  no  funds  would  be  potsible.  there- 
fore, until  the  Congress  reconvenes  after 
the  November  elections. 

I  had  not  intended  to  tpeak  on  the 
substantive  features  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 247.  but  I  think  ^at  I  cannot 
leave  the  record  in  the  presfent  form  that 
it  is,  in  view  of  some  of  tke  statements 
that  have  been  made — an4  I  know  very 
sincerely — by  those  who  pBeceded  me  In 
the  well 

The  statement  wsis  madf  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  fMi.  Brademas) 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolftion  247  la 
.somehow  legislative  sleigh ti  of  hand  and 
that  we  in  this  House  be<iome  puppets 
on  a  string  if  we  adopt  tl$s  resolution. 

I  think  It  is  no  secret  thsi  this  resolu- 
tion was  drafted  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  otlier  body,  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, the  leader  of  the  opilositlon  party 


in  the  other  body.  It  was  a  compromise 
that  he  conceived  without  consulting  or 
consorting  with  anyone  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  he  took  the  swjtlon  that  he 
did  and  he  persuaded  the  Members  of 
the  oth^r  body  to  reverse  their  position 
and  to  adopt  this  very  sensible  compro- 
mise because  I  think  he  had  a  concern 
and  a  very  valid  concern  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  conduct  foreign  policy 
in  this  country. 

I  think  that  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration some  of  the  issues  that  han« 
in  the  balance,  the  fact  that  we  are  talk- 
ing, perhaps,  about  the  future  of  the 
NATO  alliance  itself,  that  we  are  seek- 
ing not  to  tilt  In  either  direction,  either 
for  or  against  the  parties  to  this  tragic 
di.spute,  but,  rather,  to  give  our  Presi- 
dent, who  last  night,  in  an  address  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  once  again  called 
upon  Congress  to  act  responsibly  with 
respect  to  this  matter  and  asked  us  to 
give  him  and  his  chief  negotiator  just 
60  days  until  the  15th  of  December  to 
carry  out  an  attempted  compromise  of 
this  whole  matter. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  asking  too  much 
of  this  body. 

With  respect  to  the  question  that  was 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski).  where  he  raised  the 
posslbUlty  that  perhaps  the  15th  of  De- 
cember would  come  and  go  and  that  we 
would  have  no  solution.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  anyone,  least  of  all  myself,  can 
.stand  In  this  well  and  tell  the  Members 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  defYnltive 
settlement  of  the  Cyprlot  Issue  on  the 
15th  of  December.  ^     ,„ 

We  do  know  that  on  the  17th  of  No- 
vember there  Is  a  very  Important  election 
taking  place  in  Greece.  The  Karamanlls 
government  Is  depending  on  the  results 
of  that  election  to  continue  In  power. 

We  do  know  that  the  Ecevlt  govern- 
ment In  Turkey  is  trying  to  form  a  new 
government  that  would  be  broadly  rep- 
rcsentaUve  of  the  various  political  ele- 
ments In  that  country. 

So  we  are  in  a  very  difficult  and  criti- 
cal period  as  far  as  both  of  the  major 
participants  In  this  dispute  are  con- 
cerned. Once  those  elections  are  out  of 
the  way  and  once  they  have  stabilized 
their  own  political  situation  In  Turkey.  I 
think  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  our 
Government  can  contribute  in  a  media- 
torial role  toward  a  solution  of  that  very 
difficult  problem. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members 
wUl  adopt  the  rule  which  makes  In  order 
the  Mansfield  compromise,  and  I  hope 
they  will  then  go  on  and  vote  approval  of 
that  compromise  resolution  staying  the 
resolution  of  the  cutoff 

The  argument  has  been  made.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  are  somehow,  if  we 
adopt  the  Mansflield  compromise  resolu- 
tion, repudiating  our  support  for  the  Ro- 
senthal amendment.  That  simply  Is  not 
so.  That  amendment  has  passed  this 
House,  as  was  pointed  out  twice  already. 
It  would  continue.  I  think,  in  effect  if  we 
adopt  this  Senate  joint  resolution. 

All  It  does  Is  to  give  the  President  the 
option  to  keep  the  door  open  for  an  addi- 
tional 60  days,  thereby  giving  him  that 
additional  time  and  also  to  help  con- 
tribute to  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
Cyprlot  Issue. 


We  have  made  the  point:  it  was  a  valid 
point,  it  was  an  Important  point.  We  ac- 
cept It.  But  let  us  not  now  deprive  the 
President  of  the  opportunity  that  he  has 
asked  for  to  have  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  hla 
statement,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
Seiuite  joint  resolution. 

I  think  we  must  realize  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Nation,  as  far  as  its  leader- 
ship is  concerned,  must  be  carried  on  by 
the  executive  branch  and  not  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government;  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  must  have 
the  time  and  flexibility  to  negotiate  In 
C>-prtis. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  contribution. 

When  this  matter  was  first  before  ua 
on  September  24. 1  asked  a  staff  member 
to  contact  the  Department  of  State  to  re- 
quest their  position  on  this  legal  question. 
He  was  informed  that  the  departmental 
legal  people  had  not  yet  completed  their 
legal  analysis  of  this  issue.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  there  has  still  been  no 
legal  opinion  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  State  to  justify  or  explain  why  aid 
should  not  have  been  terminated.  One 
can  only  conclude  that  the  Congress  la 
on  very  sound  legal  ground  In  the  action 
it  has  taken,  the  diplomatic  and  security 
implications  of  that  action  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Senator  Mansfield  acknowledged  as 
much  in  defending  his  resolution  two 
days  ago  when  he  said : 

ThesA  laws  as  applied  to  the  boetUltlee  oo 
Cyprus  require  a  cutoff  of  aid  to  Turkey.  Tlie 
foundation  of  this  Judgment  is  incontrovert- 
ible :  This  Is  a  Nation  of  laws  and  not  of  meo 
and  when  the  law  Is  clear.  It  must  be  foUowed 
whether  It  seems  expedient  or  not  at  the  time. 

Senator  Mansfielo  went  on  to  observe. 
and  again  I  quote: 

The  only  remedy  Is  for  the  law  to  be 
changed  and  only  Congress  can  constlta- 
tlonally  accompUsh  such  a  change.  The  exec- 
utive branch  cannot,  for  reasons  of  expedi- 
ency, replace  Its  wisdom  for  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  In  making  the  lawt 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  the  Congress 
could  simply  let  things  stand  as  they  now 
are  and  go  home,  leaving  this  entire  bur- 
den on  the  shoulders  of  the  President.  We 
would  be  telling  the  President,  in  effect, 
veto  this  at  yoiu-  own  peril ;  we  will  not  be 
around  to  ball  you  out  when  part  of  the 
Goverrmient  will  be  closed  down  for  lack 
of  fimds:  and,  In  the  meantime,  you  will 
continue  to  be  In  violation  of  the  law  for 
refusing  to  cut  off  arms  aid  to  Turkey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  frankly  do  not  see  that 
as  a  very  responsible  or  realistic  approach 
to  our  present  dilemma.  We  cannot  Just 
say,  "do  It  our  way.  or  our  Government 
and  foreign  policy  be  damned."  This  Is 
not  what  our  Pounding  Fathers  had  In 
mind  when  they  established  three  coequal 
branches  of  Government  bound  by  com- 
ity and  cooperation ;  and  that  is  not  what 
President  Ford  had  in  mind  when  he 
talked  about  making  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue a  two-way  street. 
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What  about  our  foreign  policy  when 
It  comes  to  the  Cyprus  situation?  There 
are  some  very  sincere  persons  who  will 
argue  that  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
maintain  our  longsttmdlng  commit- 
ments to  Turkey,  despite  the  intervening 
circumstances,  we  are  In  effect  tilting  to- 
ward Turkey  and  away  from  Greece. 
1.  for  one,  cannot  buy  that  argument  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  the  Presi- 
dent could,  if  he  wanted,  exercise  his 
waiver  authority  under  section  614(a) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and  thus 
circiunvent  the  prohibitions  on  aid  which 
are  at  the  very  heart  of  this  controversy. 
And  yet,  the  President  has  refused  to 
exercise  that  authority  for  the  very  sim- 
ple reason  that  such  a  waiver  would  in- 
deed appear  to  be  a  tUt  towsurd  Tiu-key. 
Instead,  the  administration  has  opted 
for  a  policy  of  continued  good  relations 
with  both  Greece  and  Tiu-key  despite 
the  intervening  Cyprus  crisis,  and  that 
means  not  turning  our  backs  on  either 
country.  Why  this  seeming  status  quo 
policy  despite  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances? 

I  would  suggest  that  the  reasons  are 
twofold:  First,  because  our  NATO  al- 
liance, which  Is  central  to  our  national 
security  Interests,  hangs  in  a  very  pre- 
carious balance  with  these  two  partners 
at  odds  with  each  other;  and  second, 
because  If  we  seemingly  forsake  one  for 
the  other  In  this  dispute  we  will  lose  any 
bargaining  language  we  might  have  in 
promoting  negotiations  and  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

The  argument  will  be  made  that  the 
debate  we  are  conducting  today  on 
Cyprtis  Is  reminiscent  of  previous  de- 
bates we  have  had  on  various  Vietnam 
cutoff  amendments  and  resolutions.  That 
Is.  do  not  rock  the  boat  now,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  ver\'  delicate  negotiations,  just 
give  us  a  Uttle  more  time,  et  cetera.  But 
I  would  submit  that  this  is  not  an  anal- 
ogous situation  and  that  we  must  recog- 
nize the  very  important  distinctions 
which  do  exist.  First,  this  is  not  a  dispute 
m  which  we  are  directly  Involved,  and 
the  termination  of  what  Indirect  role  we 
now  play  will  not  automatically  bring 
about  a  resolution  of  the  problem.  If 
anything,  it  will  only  further  remove  us 
from  any  possible  role  In  effecting  a  solu- 
tion. Second,  the  terms  of  the  Msmsfleld 
resolution  are  narrowly  proscribed:  that 
is.  we  are  allowing  only  a  60-day  grace 
period  in  suspending  the  aid  termination 
provisions  of  other  laws  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  negotiations.  When  those 
60  days  have  expired,  there  will  be  an 
automatic  cutoff  of  aid  to  Turkey  if  there 
has  not  been  substantial  movement  to- 
ward a  negotiated  settlement. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it 
is  extremely  important  to  emphfislze  that 
by  signing  this  resolution  along  with  the 
continuing  appropriations  resolution,  the 
President  will  be  giving  oflQcial  recogni- 
tion to  the  validity  and  applicability  of 
section  505(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  section  3(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  in  the  present  circum- 
-stances.  That  Is  to  say,  the  President 
will  be  ratifying  the  congressional  finding 
that  those  sections  do  Indeed  apply  to 
Turkey  In  the  Cyprus  situation.  This  im- 
portant legal  finding  will  be  doubly  af- 
firmed in  the  signing  of  these  two  resolu- 


tions— something  which  to  date  has  not 
been  acknowledged  formally  by  the  ad- 
ministration— and  thus  the  administra- 
tion will  be  precluded  in  the  future  from 
resorting  to  delays  in  compljrlng  with  the 
law  by  arguing  that  the  legal  question  is 
somehow  ambiguous.  The  enactment  ol 
these  two  resolutions  will  once  and  for 
all  clear  up  those  ambiguities,  be  they 
real  or  convenient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  apologize  for  having 
personally  taken  so  much  of  the  time 
allotted  the  minority  on  this  rule.  I  have 
done  so  because  I  have  been  torn  on  this 
Issue  from  the  time  It  first  emerged  and 
have  ended  up  voting  with  a  minority  on 
two  previous  occasions.  It  pains  me  deep- 
ly that  these  votes  have  been  interpreted 
in  some  quarters  as  being  anti-Greece. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  for  I  have  long 
felt  a  special  affection  for  the  Greek 
people  and  a  special  admiration  for  their 
magnificent  civilization  and  democratic 
tradition.  I  have  voted  in  what  I  have 
sincerely  considered  to  be  the  best  inter- 
ests of  achieving  a  Cyprus  settlement  and 
of  restoring  our  strong  and  friendly  ties 
with  these  two  NATO  allies. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken 
this  extra  time  on  the  rule  because  I 
strongly  feel  that  the  Mansfield  compro- 
mise is  more  than  just  a  political  com- 
promise In  the  best  sense  of  that  term, 
as  Important  as  It  Is.  It  Is  also  a  states- 
manlike compromise  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  term,  for  it  clearly  preserves  the 
integrity  and  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress while  maintaining  for  the  President 
a  maximum  amotmt  of  flexibility  In  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  And  as  I 
read  that  policy,  it  is  not  one  aimed  at 
tilting  toward  this  country  or  that,  but 
rather  as  one  which  tilts  toward  peace 
and  stability  in  a  very  troubled  part  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  other  Members  of 
this  body,  I  have  received  countless  tele- 
grams, telephone  calls  and  letters  In  op- 
position to  this  resolution.  I  fully  under- 
stand the  sincere  motivations  of  those 
who  do  oppose  this  resolution,  and  I 
understand  the  pressures  which  are  on 
Members  in  view  of  this  situation.  I  feel 
them  too.  But  I  would  merely  submit  In 
conclusion  that  the  resolution  before  us 
today  is  not  a  sellout  or  a  copout;  rath- 
er, in  my  considered  opinion.  It  Is  an 
honest  and  practical  attempt  to  bring 
about  that  negotiated  settlement  In  Cy- 
prus which  we  all  desire  and  to  once 
again  make  possible  the  normalization  of 
relations  with  both  Greece  and  Turkey. 
That  Is  our  coimtry's  policy.  Our  Presi- 
dent, who  is  charged  with  implementing 
that  policy  must  be  permitted  reasonable 
time  and  flexibility  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities. Senate  Joint  Resolution 
247  grants  him  this  time  and  latitude 
within  narrowly  proscribed  limits.  This 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  responsible 
and  reasonable  course  to  follow.  I  there- 
fore urge  adoption  of  this  rule  and  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Ffe- 

LINGHtTYSEN)  . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  about  7  minutes  ago  the 
President  of  the  United  States  called  me 
to  the  telephone.  He  said  he  had  dis- 
cussed the  importance  of  this  resolution 
with  a  niunber  of  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  last  24  hours,  and  he  reiterated  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  importance  of 
passage  by  the  House  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  247. 

It  is  needed,  he  said,  to  give  both  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  himself  an  op- 
portunity to  continue  their  effcwts  to  help 
the  Greeks,  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
NATO,  and  to  keep  Turkey  In  NATO.  The 
result  of  a  refusal  to  approve  this  resolu- 
tion, he  continued,  will  be  to  hurt  the 
Greeks  and  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
progress  toward  a  settlement. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  nation  with  sig- 
nificant leverage  on  the  Turks,  and  he 
strongly  emphasized  the  importance  of 
having  this  brief  period  to  continue  to 
press  for  a  settlement. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  <Mr.  Madden). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
third  time  In  2  months  that  the  contro- 
versial problem  of  our  Government  send- 
ing military  aid  to  Tin-key  has  come  be- 
fore the  Congress.  On  Septembei  24.  I 
supfKjrted  and  was  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  the  Congressman  Rosknthal  reso- 
lution, H.R.  1131,  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority, to  discontinue  any  further  aid  to 
Turkey.  Again,  on  October  7.  when  the 
appropriations  bill  has  been  considered  I 
supported  the  amendment  which  called 
for  striking  out  in  the  1975  appropria- 
tions bill  any  further  aid  to  Turkey. 

Both  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  and  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  provide  a  man- 
datory cutoff  of  Federal  money  to  be  used 
as  military  aid  to  any  recipient  nation 
that  uses  our  military  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  aggression.  The  United  States 
Is  a  peace-loving  nation  and  the  world 
in  trying  to  assist  nations  which  have 
been  tm justly  attacked  by  outside  forces, 
and  any  use  of  American  nilitary  equip- 
ment can  be  only  for  defense  purposes, 
according  to  our  contractual  agreement 
with  recipient  nations. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  on  two  oc- 
casions has  expressed  the  sense  of  out- 
rage of  the  American  people  toward  the 
inexcusable  and  treacherous  attacks  by 
Turkey  upon  its  neighbor  nation,  Cyprus. 
I  know  President  Ford  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  along  with  the  Congress,  have 
been  surprised  and  shocked  by  the  repre- 
hensible and  unjustified  actions  of  the 
Turkish  nation,  using  American  military 
material,  including  napalm  bombs,  jet 
planes,  and  other  equipment  to  massacre 
thousands  of  residents  of  the  defenseless 
Island  of  (Cyprus.  The  Soviet  Siberian 
troops  who  fought  the  Nazis  in  East 
Prussia  back  in  World  War  n  were  more 
civilized  and  disciplined  than  the  pres- 
ent-day Turkish  invaders  of  this  small 
neighbor  nation  The  Turkish -piloted 
American  planes  brought  their  share  of 
destruction  to  (Typriot  civilian  homes  and 
military  Installatloios. 

It  is  Indeed  tmf  ortunate  that  when  this 
Ticious    attack    was    launched    several 
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months  ago  our  CtovemmeBt  did  not  step 
In  Immediately  and  use  all  the  threats 
and  persuasion  necessary  to  terminate 
this  unlawful  and  unwarmnted  aggres- 
sion. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  departed 
this  week  In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a 
permanent  termination  of  the  Turkish 
aggression,  and  our  Nation  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  all  hope  that  a  peace- 
ful withdrawal  can  be  bro»«ht  about  and 
restitution  arrived  at  for  tl»e  unfortunate 
victims  on  the  Island  of  CJrprus.  so  that 
there  will  be  an  end  to  the  killing,  mas- 
sacre, and  starvation  of  Cfprlot  citizens 
and  other  nationalities  llvitig  on  Cyprus. 
When  next  year's  budaet  was  voted 
upon  a  few  weeks  ago,  I,  along  with  other 
Members,  by  a  substan^al  majority, 
voted  to  terminate  any  furtier  aid,  mili- 
tary or  otherwise,  to  the  Ttjrklsh  nation. 
On  Wednesday  of  this  w»ek.  after  the 
departure  of  Secretary  Kl^inger  on  his 
mission  to  negotiate  a  permanent  peace 
In  this  area,  the  Senate  parsed  a  resolu- 
tion extending  for  a  60-d»y  period  the 
terminated  agreement  on  add  to  Turkey. 

That  resolution  was  sen|  over  to  the 
House  yesterday,  and,  of  eourse.  under 
parllamentar>-  procedure  It  had  to  be 
considered  by  the  Rules  Oommlttee,  In 
compliance  with  House  rules,  on  hours 
of  debate,  proposed  amendments,  and 
other  considerations  previews  to  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  %  a  majority 
of  its  15  members,  the  Ru1<b  Committee 
passed  the  Senate  resolution  so  that  It 
could  be  debated  and  acted  upon  by  the 
House  today.  By  this  action,  the  Rules 
Committee  desired  to  havf  the  other 
420  Members  of  the  Hou»e  of  Rep- 
resentatives debate  and  v#te  on  this 
highly  Important  resolution  which  the 
President  and  the  administration  wanted 
to  have  enacted  in  order  to  aid  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  his  present  peace-seek- 
ing mission. 

President  Ford,  in  his  speeeh  last  night 
In  Detroit,  reiterated  the  administra- 
tions decision  that  a  2-mon^  extension 
of  aid  to  Turkey  at  this  time  would 
greatly  enhance  our  chances  of  bring- 
ing about  a  just  peace  agreement  in  the 
Cyprus  situation. 

When  I  was  home  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
spoke  with  over  1.000  of  our  Greek  citi- 
zens in  the  Calumet  region  and  they 
were  unanimously  against  any  further 
aid  to  the  unspeakable,  tyrannical,  and 
murderous  tactics  of  the  Turkish  aggres- 
sors. On  this  legislation  I  expect  to  fol- 
low the  desires  of  my  Greek  constitu- 
ents and  many  other  citizens  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana  In  cur- 
tailing and  abandoning  any  further  aid 
to  a  nation  which  believes  to  aggression, 
mass  murder,  genocide,  and  enslavement 
of  peaceful  neighbors. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  -was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  rule  Just  adopted  I  caU  up 
the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res. 
247),  authorizing  the  President  to  sus- 
pend. In  the  case  of  Turkey,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  section  505 id) 


of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  section  3(c)  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  347 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
1«  •uthortzed  to  suspend  the  provisions  of 
section  605(d)  of  the  foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1881  and  section  3(c)  of  the  Foreign  MUl- 
tary  Sales  Act  and  the  prohibition  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1131  In  the  case  of  Turkey 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  and 
ending  on  December  IS.  1974,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  suspension  wUl  further 
negotiations  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  Cyprus  conflict. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Brooks)  .  The  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Zablocki)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  26  years 
in  Congress  I  cannot  recall  having 
a  more  difficult  task  than  the  one 
before  me  today.  I  take  up  the  consldera- 
tlon  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  247  ad- 
mittedly with  mixed  emotions.  I  under- 
stand the  position  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  oppased  to  this  resolution.  I  under- 
stand their  sincerity  and.  Indeed,  their 
eagerness  to  have  the  resolution  de- 
feated. Certainly  I  also  understand  that 
there  may  be  a  misunderstanding  by  my 
Greek  friends  here  at  home  and  abroad 
But  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  Ls  the 
Issue  here?  What  is  the  long-range  im- 
pact of  what  we  do  today?  We  must  un- 
derstand the  issue.  My  task  Ls  to  present 
the  reasons  why  It  is  necessary  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  vote  favor- 
ably for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  247 

Briefly,  this  resolution  would  allow  the 
President  to  continue  all  our  relations 
and  programs  with  Turkey  for  60  days 
on  one  condition:  the  condition  that  the 
President  finds  this  course  of  action  the 
60-day  suspension,  to  be  in  the  Interest 
of  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Cyprlot 
crisis. 

Why  should  we  do  this  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  twice  gone  on 
record  condemning  Turkish  military  ac- 
tion in  Cyprus  and  demanding  Immediate 
suspension  of  American  mUitary  aid  and 
sales  to  Turkey?  Admittedly,  the  answer 
to  that  question  is  very  difficult  because 
It  goes  beyond  the  realm  of  fact  and  law 
We  know  why  the  laws  are  made,  the 
reasoning  and  purposes  of  law,  and  why 
on  occasion  application  of  the  law  Is  sus- 
pended. Today  we  are  seeking  a  suspen- 
sion of  60  days  of  the  law.  True,  the  Con- 
gress has  overwhelmingly  voted  to  halt 
military  aid  to  Turkey  by  a  vote  of  370 
to  9.  and  291  to  69  in  the  House.  True, 
provisions  of  law  were  violated:  The  for- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  section  505, 
and  the  Military  Sales  Act,  section  3. 
subsection  (c).  These  sections  clearly 
were  violated. 

It  also  Is  true  that  the  executive  branch 
did  not  handle  the  Cyprlot  Issue  In  the 
most  desirable  manner.  No  one  can  stand 
on  this  floor  and  deny  that  Turkey  has 


taken  action  on  Cyprus  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  many  people  and 
In  the  continuing  misery  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Cyprlots.  No  one  can  stand 
here  and  maintain  that  In  taking  those 
actions  Turkey  did  not  violate  one  or 
more  agreements  with  the  United  States 
under  which  we  have  furnished  or  sold 
military  equipment  to  that  country-.  And 
no  one  can  stand  here  and  maintain  that 
being  aware  of  this  violation,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  not  re- 
quired by  our  law  to  suspend  further 
aid  to  that  country.  The  law  Is  clear  on 
that  point. 

If  an  agreement  Is  violated,  If  military 
aid  Is  used  for  a  purpose  which  is  not 
intended,  then  our  President,  Indeed, 
has  a  responsibility  to  stop  further  aid! 
By  the  action  of  Congress  we  Insist  that 
this  should  be.  Today,  however,  I  hope 
we  will  give  the  President  a  little  elbow 
room  and  put  a  target  date  of  Decem- 
ber 15  to  meet  the  responsibility  of  that 
law.  The  responsibility  for  upholding  the 
law  lies  with  the  executive  branch  of 
our  own  Government,  and  I  will  not 
attempt  to  rationalize  the  reasons  for 
their  failure  to  abide  by  the  law. 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  another  subject. 
The  reason  why  we  in  the  Congress  are 
sent  here  by  the  people  we  represent  Is 
to  make  laws,  to  repeal  them,  to  change 
them,  and  when  necessary,  to  suspend 
them.  The  whole  purpose  of  law  Is  Justice 
and  peace.  If  the  law  promotes  justice 
and  peace.  It  Is  a  good  law.  If  it  violates 
justice  and  promotes  disorder  and  vio- 
lence.  then  It  is  not  a  good  law. 

We  make  laws,  but  we  also  have  the 
power  to  change  existing  laws  and  to  sus- 
pend them,  but  only  In  the  Interest  of 
peace.  Justice,  and  the  greater  good  of 
our  society.  The  resolution  before  us.  as 
I  said  before,  proposes  that  we  suspend 
the  application  of  law  in  one  instance  for 
60  day.=!.  but  only  if  It  .serves  the  cause  of 
peace  and  ultimate  Justice.  This  is  the 
Judgment  upon  which  we  are  called  to 
make  a  decision  today.  We  are  not  here 
to  say  that  Turkey  was  wrong  or  that 
Greece  was  right  or  that  our  President 
ignored  the  law.  The  House  has  already 
spoken  to  those  Issues.  The  House  has 
made  Its  position  known  on  two  separate 
occasions,  as  I  said  earlier,  so  there  Is 
no  question  about  where  the  House 
stands  on  those  issues.  But  we  are  deal- 
ing today  with  a  different  Issue. 

The  President  believes  that  the  cause 
of  peace  and  Justice  and  the  resolution 
of  the  Cyprus  problem  can  be  advanced 
and  enhanced  If  we  suspend  the  provi- 
sions of  law  for  60  days,  and  believes  that 
cutting  off  our  military  aid  and  sales  to 
Turkey  will  do  damage  to  those  nego- 
tiations and  endanger  the  possibility  of 
peace  and  Justice  on  Cyprus.  If  we  ac- 
cept his  assessments,  then  we  should  vote 
for  the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

We  In  the  House  have  made  similar 
decisions  In  the  post.  We  have  allowed 
our  former  President  45  days  to  put  an 
end  to  the  bombing  of  Cambodia.  When. 
In  1967,  Israel  Invaded  the  territory  of 
Egypt  and  Jordan,  and  when  the  United 
Nations  passed  resolutions  demanding 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  those 
occupied  lands,  we  did  not  cut  off  our 
military  sales  or  other  relations  with 
Israel:   we  continued  to  provide  Israel 
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with  military  assistance  necessary  to 
sustain  their  existence.  I  supported  that 
position  because  then  we  believed  It  to 
be  right  and  in  the  interest  of  Justice  and 
peace.  When  we  psissed  the  War  Powers 
Act  over  the  President's  veto,  we  also  al- 
lowed him  90  days  to  act  before  congres- 
sional concurrence  was  required.  We  have 
taken  those  actions  In  Its  wisdom  the 
Congress  decided  that  that  particular 
course  of  SMstion  would  serve  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  law,  peace,  and  Justice.  That 
is  the  issue  before  us  today. 

Mr.  AT. BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem«i  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  congratulate  him 
upon  his  statement. 

First  of  an,  the  gentleman  needs  no 
accolades  from  me  on  the  question  of 
where  he  stands  on  the  demarcation  be- 
tween executive  and  legislative  powers. 
He  was  the  author  and  chief  sponsor  of 
the  War  Powers  Act.  He  has  done  more 
to  reinstate  the  authority  of  Congress,  in 
my  oplnon,  than  anyone  in  Congress  by 
leading  the  fight  for  the  War  Powers  Act, 
which  the  Congress  enacted  over  the  veto 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  gentleman  has  proved  that  he  is  an 
advocate  of  the  Congress. 

May  I  say  I  have  heard  this  morning 
on  the  floor  that  Congressmen  have  been 
called  by  various  administrative  agen- 
cies. I  have  not  had  one  call  from  the 
President. 

I  have  not  had  one  call  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  I  have  not  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tar\'  of  State  since  before  the  continuing 
resolution  was  passed. 

I  have  been  told  from  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  that  this  was  a 
congressional  initiative,  that  the  author 
was  the  majority  leader  of  our  coequal 
body  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol, 
that  he  did  It  as  a  way  out. 

Now.  it  has  been  saW  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  condoning  the  violation  of 
law.  Well,  I,  for  one.  cannot  subscribe  to 
that  theory.  I.  for  one,  am  prepared  to 
Insist  that  we  require  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Insofar  as  we  have 
the  power  to  do  so.  observe  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress;  but  the  Congress 
has  an  authority,  not  only  as  the  gentle- 
man, I  think,  has  pointed  out,  to  enact 
laws,  but  to  suspend  laws  either  for  a 
limited  purpose,  for  a  limited  i>erlod,  and 
both  the  purpose  and  the  period  are  lim- 
ited in  the  resolution  which  was  sent  over 
here  by  the  Senate,  because  the  time 
limit  on  it  is  December  15  and  it  contains 
a  provision  admonishing  the  President 
to  implement  it  only  if  he  determines 
that  such  Implementation  will  further 
the  peaceful  solution  to  the  Cyprus 
conflict. 

I  have  no  brief  for  what  has  been  done 
in  Cyprus  by  the  Turks.  I  do  have  a  brief 
for  peace  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
I  do  have  a  brief,  and  I  think  all  of  us 
In  the  House  do,  for  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  In  that  area  which  prob- 
ably concerns  us  as  much  as  any  area 
that  remote  from  us  in  the  world. 

I  am  willing  to  try  this.  I  do  not  like 
this  method,  but  I  do  not  know  an  alter- 


native method  that  gives  us  a  chance.  If 
the  administration  falls,  I  for  one  am 
wining  to  hold  them  responsible. 

I,  therefore,  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki).  He  has 
a  very  difficult  and  a  thankless  task  to 
do,  because  we  do  know  that  twice  we 
have  gone  to  the  water  and  twice  we 
have  been  turned  down. 

I  do  think  that  If  we  have  a  chance 
to  settle  this  Issue  in  the  Mediterranean 
smd  perhaps  to  preserve  NATO  In  that 
part  of  Europe,  the  venture  will  be 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  his  eloquent  remarks.  I  also  want  to 
thank  him  for  tils  kind  and  sincere  state- 
ments about  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Very  brleflj'. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
we  would  not  be  going  through  this 
agony,  this  unnecessary  agony,  if  we  had 
not  worked  all  that  mischief  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution.  I  hope  that  this  will 
be  a  lesson  to  us  not  to  get  ourselves  in 
this  sort  of  Intolerable  position  again. 

My  point  is  that  the  issues  Involved 
with  respect  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Cyprus  are  valid  and  legitimate  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  consideration  and  at- 
tention of  the  Congress.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  emphasize  Ls  that  legislation  of 
this  type  should  not  be  tied  as  a  rider 
to  a  continuing  resolution. 

The  President  has  asked  for  some  flexi- 
bility in  dealing  with  the  Greece-Turkey 
situation.  I  think  we  should  give  him 
the  flexibility  recommended  In  the  pend- 
ing measure,  I  do  not  think  Congress 
should  intrude  by  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility for  solving  this  explosive  situation. 

Congress  has  no  mechanism  for  nego- 
tiating a  settlement.  It  must  be  left  to 
the  Executive.  If  negotiations  fall.  It  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  and 
not  the  Congress.  But  If  we  Intrude  with 
unwise  actions,  It  is  likely  to  be  said  that 
Congress  is  responsible  for  any  failure. 

I  wish  to  express  my  support  for  the 
pending  measure. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  want  to  point  out,  whether  It  was 
mischievous  or  not,  what  the  House  has 
done.  This  resolution  does  not  nullify  the 
earlier  votes  and  a  vote  for  the  resolution 
Is  not  a  repudiation  of  the  previous  sup- 
port for  the  Rosenthal  amendment. 

I  urge  the  House  to  vote  favorably  on 
this  Senate  Joint  resoltitlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosen- 
thal).   

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  comment  very  briefly,  if  I  can,  on  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas.  He 
described  the  work  done  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution  as  mischievous.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man hsul  not  been  aroimd  here  for  the 
past  10  years  smd  does  not  realize  the 
role  Mid  responsibility  Congress  has  In 
asserting  Itself  against  the  misconduct 
and  misguidance  of  the  executive  branch 
of  any  administration. 

What  we  did  In  passing  the  continuing 


resolution,  as  amended,  was  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  responsibility  which  Con- 
gress bears  and  which  the  role  that  our 
constituents  assigned  to  us  demands  of 
us. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  this  reso- 
lution here  today.  I  think  It  does  serious 
disservice  and  violence  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  principal  is- 
sue, because  I  do  not  think  we  should 
be  petulant  or  have  pride  of  authorship 
In  what  we  have  done,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  this  House  voted  twice 
to  sustain  the  position  that  was  annexed 
to  the  continuing  resolution  by  votes  of 
307  to  90  and  291  to  69. 

Then,  somebody  pulled  the  yo-yo  string 
and  wants  to  bring  this  resolution  out 
like  a  little  red  and  black  yo-yo,  up  and 
down  the  string.  The  word  should  not 
go  out  to  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
to  the  Turkish  Government  that  we  can 
have  all  the  congressional  exercises  we 
want,  but  when  someone  pulls  the  yo-yo 
up  and  down,  they  can  turn  us  around 
any  time  they  want  to. 

I  would  hope  we  do  not  do  that  today, 
because  of  our  sensitivity  to  that  kind 
of  tactic — and  I  am  convinced  we  will 
not  do  that. 

The  Important  Issues  are  section  505 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act ;  chapter  1 . 
section  4.  of  the  Foreign  Milltarj-  Sales 
Act  and  section  3'c)  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  All  say  that  weapons  that 
are  given  to  client  states,  friendly  coun- 
tries, members  of  NATO,  cannot  be  used 
for  other  than  defensive  purposes— de- 
fensive purposes.  Turkey  signed  a  sepa- 
rate agreement  in  July  1947  that  said 
the  military  assistance  that  was  given 
to  that  Government  would  be  In  con- 
formity with  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  would  be  used  only  for  de- 
fensive purposes. 

Cyprus  Is,  Indeed,  an  Independent  na- 
tion. It  has  been  an  Independent  nation 
since  1960.  It  was  a  British  dependency 
prior  to  that.  They  have  about  600.000 
people.  18  percent  of  Turkish  origin.  80 
percent  of  Greek  origin,  and  2  percent 
of  Armenian  origin.  They  have  problems, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  ethnic  emotions, 
a  lot  of  inability  to  work  together,  but 
does  that  justify  an  Invasion?  An  Inva- 
sion sustained  by  35,000  to  40,000  men: 
an  Invasion  which  used  320  American 
tanks;  an  Invasion  which  used  144  large 
American  artillery  pieces;  an  Invasion 
which  was  support«scl  by  the  American 
F-4's  and  F-5's  which  bombed  hotels  all 
over  Cyprus,  school  buildings,  «md  other 
civilian  domiciles:  an  Invasion  that 
Idlled  5.000  people;  an  Invasion  that 
leaves  200.000  refugees;  an  Invaslcm  that 
has  totally  destroyed  the  economy  of 
that  Island. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
have  done  In  this  case.  He  should  have 
done  what  President  Johnson  did  in  1964 
when  the  same  kind  of  situation  was 
threatening  Then,  Mr.  Johnson  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Turkey 
which  said  as  follows: 

I  must  teU  you  in  all  candor  that  the 
United  States  cannot  agree  to  the  uae  of  any 
United  States-supplied  military  equipment 
for  a  Turkish  interrentlon  In  Cypnis. 
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He  continued,  and  said : 

Tou  have  your  responsibilities  as  chief  of 
the  Government  of  Tiirlcey.  I  ^so  have  mine 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  that  letter,  the  Turkish 
Government  did  not  proceed  with  the 
intervention  or  invasion  of  Cyprus.  In 
1967,  the  same  thing  happened,  and 
President  Johnson  again  sent  a  note  via 
Cyrus  Vance,  and  again  the  toterventlon 
was  stalled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  not  any  question  that  Seaator  Maks- 
FiELD,  the  author  of  the  resolution  In  the 
Senate,  has  agreed  that  whsit  Turkey  has 
done  in  Cyprus  is  illegal. 

They  Bxe  asking  us  to  s^  aside  tli&t 
Illegality.  For  how  long?  Sixty  days? 
How  long  do  we  waive  the  laws  of  the 
land?  How  long  do  we  set  aside  the 
criminal  laws  to  try  to  bring  someone 
back  in  line — a  day?  An  hour?  A  month? 
How  do  we  condone  this  consideration 
here  today?  If  we  pass  this  resolution, 
which  I  am  convinced  we  will  not.  we 
will  be  assigning  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
a  role  he  should  not  have.  All  we  are  try- 
ing to  see  is  that  American  weapons  are 
not  used  for  aggressive  purpoees.  We  have 
the  absolutely  clear-cut  responsibility 
under  the  law.  The  law  does  not  say  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  a  negotiator  in  this 
situation.  Why  burden  ttie  United 
States?  There  are  three  great  powers  in 
Cyprus.  Great  Britain.  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. It  is  up  to  them  to  reacU  an  agree- 
ment. The  only  thing  we  ait  not  per- 
mitted under  the  law  to  do  is  to  fuel  the 
fires  of  aggression.  If  this  resolution 
passes  today,  we  will  permit  tl|e  Turks  60 
more  days  to  rearm.  There  is  $8  million 
worth  of  equipment  in  the  pioeline  right 
now  to  replace  ammunition  thjey  lost.  We 
would  be  confirming  the  Intransigent 
position  of  Turkey  from  whl(^  they  can 
never  negotiate.  They  occup*  one-third 
of  that  island.  70  percent  of  tgriculture. 
We  will  l)e  frozen  Into  a  sftuation  ad 
nauseum.  Let  us  do  what  the  law  says, 
cut  off  military  assLstance  to  Turkey  by 
voting  against  this  resolution  today. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speakir,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  frort  New  Jer- 
sey <Mr.  Prilinohvtsdi)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  niinoLs.  Ml.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  jifleld  to  the 
gentleman  briefly. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  niinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  247.  3  support 
this  resolution  since  it  1$  a  rea- 
sonable request  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  wha  Is  charged 
imder  law  with  the  responslblflty  of  con- 
ducting foreign  policy.  I  also  support  the 
resolution  since  I  think  It  Is  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace  and  is  in  the  int^est  of  the 
various  parties  surrotmding  itM  Cyprus 
dispute. 

I  have  strongly  criticized  the  sw^tlon  of 
Turkey  In  invading  Cypnis  and  using  U.8. 
suTns  to  do  so.  I  strongly  saptwrted  the 


House  position  on  two  previous  occasions 
which  would  have  reqidred  a  cutoff  of  aid 
to  Turkey  unless  substantial  progress  is 
made  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
that  dispute.  My  support  of  the  author- 
ity to  give  the  President  60  days  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  in  no  way  is  contra- 
dictory to  the  need  to  advise  Turkey  In 
the  most  plain  manner  that  Its  actions 
have  been  wrongful  in  the  Cyprus  situa- 
tion. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  Turkey,  as 
well  as  Greece,  has  been  our  strong  ally 
in  a  very  sensitive  part  of  the  world  and, 
because  of  our  long  friendship  with  Tur- 
key, I  think  that  the  President  believes 
that  he  can  persuade  Turkey  to  make 
"substantial  progress"  during  the  next 
60-day  period. 

I  continue  to  support  the  House  posi- 
tion as  set  forth  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution which  cuts  off  aid  to  Turkey  untU 
the  President  certifies  that  Turkey  Is  in 
compliance  with  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act.  However,  I  do  believe  that  the 
chances  of  obtaining  "substantial  prog- 
ress" are  greatly  enhanced  If  we  accede 
to  the  President's  reasonable  request  for 
a  60-day  suspension,  as  provided  In  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  247. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  do  hope  the  Hou.se  today  will  not 
demand  its  pound  of  flesh.  There  has 
been  considerable  discussion  about  the 
position  that  the  House  has  taken  on 
two  other  occasions.  I  would  like  to  say 
we  are  not  today  rearguing  that  issue. 
Approval  of  thLs  resolution  would  not 
be  a  repudiation  of  positions  which  the 
House  has  taken.  The  House  has  al- 
ready made  its  point  loud  and  clear.  The 
continuing  resolution  with  the  so-called 
Rosenthal  amendment  is  sitting  on  the 
President's  desk.  We  are  not  proposing 
to  nullify  that  resolution.  We  are  seek- 
ing merely  to  suspend  its  operation  un- 
til the  15th  of  December. 

The  Issue,  basically,  is  quite  simple, 
and  our  basic  interests  should  be  clear. 
What  Is  the  wise  role  for  Congress  and 
the  administration  if  we  are  seeking  a 
solution  to  the  problem  in  Cyprus?  It 
is  not  going  to  be  resolved  by  endeavor- 
ing to  force  Turkey  to  reduce  its  troops 
on  Cyprus,  which  is  the  problem  that 
the  Rosenthal  amendment  specifically 
addressed.  What  is  needed  is  progress 
toward  settlement.  As  I  just  indicated 
in  the  debate  on  the  rule,  the  Presi- 
dent has  reiterated  most  strongly  the 
importance  of  giving  the  executive 
branch  this  brief  time  to  use  Its  lever- 
age on  Turkey  to  bring  progress  toward 
a  settlement.  No  one  has  suggested  that 
It  will  be  easy  to  resolve  the  whole  situ- 
ation, but  let  me  say  that  if  we  reject 
the  Mansfield  resolution,  this  would  not 
take  the  Turkish  troops  off  Cyprus  nor 
would  It  do  «my thing  about  the  200,000 
refugees  on  Cyprus. 

I  strongly  support  the  statement 
made  by  the  Speaker  that  If  we  are  look- 
ing for  peace  In  the  Mediterranean,  we 
should  give  this  a  try. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man  from  Florida   (Mr.  Pascxll). 

Mr.  PASCELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  shielding 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  often  find  my- 
self In  disagreement  with  the  distin- 
giilshed  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  but 
at  this  time  I  am  in  very  strong  disagree- 
ment on  this  resolution.  All  the  pending 
resolution  means  is  that  for  whatever 
reason  the  executive  has  painted  itself 
into  a  comer  and  Is  trying  to  get  itself 
out. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  this 
situation  we  have  already,  as  a  nation, 
tilted  toward  Turkey.  If  we  pass  this 
resolution  today  as  presented,  we  are  not 
just  going  to  tilt;  we  are  going  to  lie 
down. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Rosenthal 
amendment  which  was  adopted  In  this 
House  on  the  continuing  resolution  was 
an  effort  to  say  as  nicely  as  anyone  could 
say  It  that  we  in  the  Congress  think  we 
should  have  had  a  more  balanced  position 
between  our  two  friends,  Greece  and  Tur- 
key on  the  issue  of  Cyprus. 

Furthermore,  we  said  that  the  law  of 
the  United  States  had  been  violated  by 
Turkey  and  the  requirements  of  the  law 
for  U.S.  tictlon  on  the  violation  should 
be  upheld. 

Under  the  Rosenthal  language  in  the 
continuing  resolution  we  say  that  with 
Presidential  determination  that  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  agreement  is 
made  funds  under  the  contmuing  resolu- 
tion would  be  available  for  military  as- 
sistance to  Turkey  under  the  fiscal  year 
1975  program.  However,  what  we  are  say- 
ing under  the  pending  resolution  is  that 
a  violation  of  U.S.  law  has  occurred,  but 
let  us  suspend  the  sentence  imtU  No- 
vember 30,  and  then  we  will  decide 
whether  the  fiscal  year  1975  program 
shall  be  affected.  But  the  Issue  of  sub- 
stance is  policy  not  projected  military  as- 
sistance for  Turkey  during  fiscal  year 
1975. 

Let  us  examine  where  we  are  on  this 
issue  and  why  It  is  important  to  stick 
with  the  policy  decision  that  was  made 
under  the  continuing  resolution  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Rosenthal  amendment. 

What  is  In  the  present  program  of  aid 
to  Turkey?  For  military  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  1975  we  are  talking  aix>ut  $200 
million.  What  has  been  delivered  so  far 
under  fiscal  year  1975,  starting  July  1? 
Answer :  No  new  commitments  have  been 
made  under  the  continuing  resolution. 
Furthermore  the  President  has  not  signed 
it. 

If  the  United  States  had  to  make  a 
commitment  under  the  authority  of  the 
continuing  resolution,  how  long  would  it 
take?  Answer:  Months,  unless  commit- 
ments under  the  fiscal  year  1974  are  com- 
pleted or  InsufBclent  and  It  Is  determined 
that  an  emergency  lift  Is  necessary  under 
fiscal  year  1975  authority  carried  in  the 
continuing  resolution. 

Is  that  what  we  want?  Is  that  the  kind 
of  tilt  we  really  want  to  signal?  I  think 
that  signal  embodied  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  247  goes  too  far. 

Fiscal  year  1974  deliveries  for  military 
assistance  to  Turkey  under  either  resolu- 
tion are  not  cut  off.  The  fiscal  year  1974 
program  Is  about  $176  million,  with  de- 
liveries still  continuing  to  Turkey.  There 
was  on  June  30  approximately  $120  mil- 
lion in  the  pipeline  and  It  Is  estimated 
that  about  60  percent  of  that  Is  still  to  be 
delivered  In  fiscal  year  1975.  So  in  any 
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event,  the  United  SUtes  can  cMitinue  to 
provide  military  assistance  under  com- 
pleted contracts.  The  prohibition  in  the 
continuing  resolution  in  no  way  endan- 
gers Turkey  by  adversely  affecting  either 
Tui  keys  national  securitj'  or  her  posiUon 

°'so\hat  are  we  talking  about?  TThe 
uending  resolution  is  more  than  an  addi- 
tional tilt  toward  Turkey,  It  amounts  to 
choosing  up  sides  between  Greece  and 
Turkey.  But  at  this  time  Turkey  has  all 
the  advantage  on  the  Cyprus  Issue.  The 
United  States  should  not  act  to  make  it 
seem  that  we  are  trying  to  increase  that 
advantage.  .    ^ 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  pro- 
vided the  greatest  possible  flexlbUity  for 
this  administration  under  the  language 
in  the  continuing  resolution.  The  fiscal 
year  1974  program  is  ongoing.  In  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  we  authorized  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  fiscal  year  1975  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Turkey  when  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  that  substantial  progress 
toward  agreement  has  been  reached  re- 
garding military  forces  in  Cyprus  which 
i5  acceptable  to  the  parties  concerned. 

The  administration  overreacted  or  was 
misinformed  regarding  the  impact  on 
Turkev  of  the  congressional  message  con- 
tained' in  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  247.  Turkey  does  not 
need  it  Turkey  is  in  strong  position  both 
at  home  and  in  Cyprus.  Greece  does  not 
need  it  because  it  does  not  help  her  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  But  Greece  does  need 
the  strength  and  moral  encouragement 
of  the  U  S.  position  as  embodied  m  the 
language  contained  in  the  continuing 
resolution  and  now  on  the  Presidents 
desk,  lie  should  sign  it  and  we  should 
defeat  the  pending  resolution 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  *Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  247. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  position  Is  clear  on 
whether  I  support  cutting  off  miUtary  aid 
to  Ttuitey.  On  two  occasions  in  the  lasi 
3  weeks,  I  have  joined  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  voting  for  the  Rosenthal 
amendments.  I  did  so  for  several  reasons. 

First  I  do  not  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  continue  to  provide  military 
equipment  to  a  nation  that  has  violated 
two  UJJ.  Security  CouncU  resolutions. 

Second,  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
the  continuance  of  U.S.  aid  when  the 
limitations  placed  on  It  by  Congress  are 
Ignored  by  the  recipient  nation. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  today.  Two  assuranc«»  of- 
fered to  us  persuade  me  to  support  it. 

First  It  Is  argued  that  the  60-day  sus- 
pension of  the  cutoff  wlU  provide  the 
necessary  time  in  which  to  achieve  an 
accord  in  Cyprus.  _j.  ^  ^ 

Second,  the  administration  has  stated 
that  there  will  be  no  significant  arms 
shipments  to  Turkey  between  now  and 
December  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote  this  afternoon 
does  not  repudiate  my  earlier  position.  It 
does  not  f^iiwinUh  my  concerns.  Rather, 
it  expresses  my  hope  that  a  just  solution 
can  be  achieved  within  the  next  2 
months. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Waggonner). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing voted  on  two  previous  occasions  in 
recent  days  for  the  Rosenthal  amend- 
ment, it  is  a  litUe  difficult  to  stand  before 
the  Members  today  and  say  to  them  that 
I  am  going  to  support  this  resolution,  but 
It  is  easy  for  me  to  do  and  to  explain. 
All  factors  considered  it  is  the  best  of  the 
all  bad  alternatives. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  has  said  to  you  that  the  law 
has  been  violated.  I  make  no  effort  to 
justify  that  violation.  It  was  and  is 
wrong. 

But  I  am  afraid,  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  that  we  have  placed 
ourselves  in  the  position  that  we  are  in  by 
not  viewing  the  matter  as  something  that 
is  more  symbolic  than  it  is  substantive. 
I  believe  that  the  question  we  are  think- 
ing about  is  symbolic  and  not  substantive. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  this  is  going 
to  affect  the  Greek  elections. 

I  will  say  to  my  friends  in  the  House 
that  the  United  States  cannot  conduct 
foreign  affairs  on  the  basis  of  how  elec- 
tions might  be  affected  worldwide,  make 
no  mistake  about  that.  If  we  do  we  will 
never  accomplish  anything  because  we 
will  never  do  anything. 

The  gentieman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fas- 
cell)  just  said  we  are  choosing  sides.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  so.  I  say  to  you  sin- 
cerely that  my  personal  sympathies  are 
with  the  Greeks  and  If  we  are,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  are.  I  choose  the  Greeks. 
However,  let  us  look  at  what  the  foreign 
policy  thrust  has  been  with  our  countrs' 
in  recent  years. 

It  is  by  negotiation,  the  result  of  nego- 
tiation on  our  part,  that  we  iiave  the 
fragile  peace  that  exists  today  in  South- 
east Asia.  Because  of  negotiation,  fragile 
though  it  be,  we  have  provided  whatever 
peace  exists  in  the  Middle  East  today.  Be- 
cause of  negotiation,  fragile  though  it  be. 
we  havr;  detente  with  Commtinlst  Russia 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  standing  before  the 
Members  today  and  saying  to  them  that 
the  Greeks  lack,  sadly  enough,  the  power 
to  persuade  or  to  remove  militarily  the 
60,000  troops  who  are  on  Cyprus.  They 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks.  If  they 
are  going  to  be  removed,  they  are  going 
to  be  removed  by  negotiation,  and  the 
United  States  is  going  to  do  it.  And  we  are 
not  going  to  do  It  militarily  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  reasonable  prop- 
osition. It  is  first  and  foremost  in  the 
best  interest  of  peace  and  will  serve  the 
cause  of  peace.  It  is  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
Greeks  will  benefit  more  than  anyone, 
believe  me  they  will.  The  Turks,  NATO, 
and  anybody  we  cotild  name  will  benefit. 
Let  us  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  Let  us 
really  help  our  Greek  friends,  and  some 
of  my  very  closest  personal  friends  are 
Greeks  and  I  know  will  understand  our 
purpose.  If  this  matter  Is  not  resolved  we 
all  lose.  Surely  It  is  worth  a  try.  Give  the 
President  a  chance.  An  "aye"  vote  Is  a 
vote  for  peace  and  Greece. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  dlstlngoished  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanis)  . 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
not  take  much  of  the  gentlemsin's  time. 
I  do  thank  him  for  yielding.  I  am  sorry 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Wacgonnxr)  did  not  have  enough 
time  to  yield  to  me. 

I  would  say  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  a  responsibility  and  a  right 
to  question  many  of  the  negotiations  in 
the  past,  and  this  is  the  way  In  which 
we  can  bring  about  some  congressional 
input  and  some  congressional  intent.  1 
will  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Lotiisiana  (Mr.  Waogoither),  that 
I  do  not  know  that  the  negotiations  have 
gone  all  that  well  in  the  past. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
maii  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  one  fact  we  ought  to  get  into  the 
discussion  here,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  three  times  has  di- 
rected a  cease-fire  ending  a  military  ac- 
tivity, and  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  we  have  an  obligation  to  co- 
operate and  to  implement  their  decision 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  period 
before  World  War  II,  when  In  the  case  of 
Ethiopia  and  in  the  case  of  neutrality  in 
Spain,  the  League  of  Nations  mandate 
was  ignored.  The  British  and  the  other 
nations  who  were  supposedly  upholding 
international  principles  finally  caved  in. 
and  this  encouraged  the  aggressors. 

We  have  aggression  here  in  Cyprus, 
and  this  would  encourage  other  people 
involved  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to 
think  they  could  get  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  would  make  a 
ver>'  serious  mistake  if  we  abandon  oui 
principles  here  and  go  the  way  the  great 
powers  did  back  before  World  War  IL 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
want  to  place  this  matter  within  its  verv" 
important  legal  perspective.  The  Gov- 
ernmem  of  Turkey  invaded  the  inde- 
pendent nation  of  Cyprus  on  the  20th  of 
July.  Subsequent  to  that  military-  ac- 
tion, a  truce  was  negotiated,  and  the 
parties  involved  went  to  Geneva  for  talks 

On  the  14  of  August  the  (Government 
of  Turkey,  not  having  negotiated  In  good 
faith  In  Geneva,  embarked  upon  further 
major  military  actions  on  the  island  of 
CJyprus.  By  these  acts  of  sheer  aggression 
Turkish  troops  overran  40  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  island  encompassing  75 
percent  of  its  economy,  caused  death  and 
Injury  to  thousands,  created  200.000  ref- 
ugees and  wreaked  untold  economic 
havoc  and  destruction. 

Now,  those  acts  of  aggression  were  In 
clear  violation  of  American  law  govern- 
ing military  assistance  and  sales  and  re- 
quired an  immediate  cutoff  of  aid  to 
Turkey.  Despite  a  clear  statutory  re- 
quirement the  Secretary  of  State  did  not 
Implement  the  law  In  fact  he  has  con- 
sistently Ignored  It. 

On  the  19th  of  August  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  asked  in  a  press  conference- 
Was  that  not  a  violation  of  law.  and 
how  could  he  continue  aid?  He  indicated 
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then  that  he  would   be  getting  a  legal 
opinion  on  this  subject. 

On  the  29  of  August  tht  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas».  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  KTros^.  and  I 
wrote  to  the  Secretar>-  of  State  pointing 
out  that  the  policy  followed  by  the  State 
Department  in  continuing  to  provide 
militarj-  assistance  to  Turkey  was  In 
direct  violation  of  applicable  provisions 
of  law.  We  asked  the  Secnetary  to  re- 
spond promptly  to  the  critical  legal  ques- 
tions raised  by  our  Govermaent's  policy. 
To  this  day  we  have  yet  to  receive  a 
legal  opinion  from  the  D«)artment  of 
State  in  reply  to  our  inquiries. 

In  view  of  this  cavalier  attitude 
toward  clear  legal  obligations  what  was 
the  Congress  to  do  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  follow  the  law?  The 
first  opportunity  to  seek  to  implement 
the  law  was  by  an  amen(toient  to  the 
continuing  resolution.  That  havmg  been 
done,  an  effort  is  now  made  with  the 
joint  resolution  before  us  to  negate  the 
action  of  this  House  and  the  Senate  on 
prior  occasions.  We  have  marched  up  the 
hill  twice,  and  now  we  are  being  asked  to 
abdicate  our  judgment  and  to  turn  and 
slink  away. 

This  is  not  an  instance  In  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  complied  with  the 
law  at  the  time  the  violation  occurred, 
and  then  came  to  the  Congress  and  said 
"We  need  a  change  in  the  law;  we  need 
a  suspension  of  the  law."  This  is  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  Secretly  of  State 
for  month  after  month  ignored  and 
Ignored  the  clear  demands  of  the  exist- 
ing statute.  And  when  the  Congress  took 
action,  resolute  action,  to  require  him  to 
comply,  yet  another  effort  fc  made  to 
subvert  the  prior  Judgment  otf  the  Con- 
gress—a Judgment  made  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  not  once  but  twice  and 
as  recent  as  earlier  this  week. 

I  say  the  self-respect  of  tht  Members 
of  this  body  and  the  integrity  of  this 
Institution  are  at  stake  in  tile  vote  on 
this  resolution.  I  strongly  urge  a  vote 
against  It. 

*fr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Spealwr.  I  yield 
2  n^utes  to  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stbatton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  decision  presented 
by  this  resolution.  I  am  on»  of  those 
who  voted  twice  for  the  Rosenthal 
amendment.  I  have  always  supported 
Greece,  and  I  have  many  friends  In 
Greece.  But  I  am  also  a  supporter  of 
our  NATO  alliance.  And  so  I  have  come 
finally  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
proper  thing  for  this  House  to  do  Is  to 
support  this  resolution. 

Maybe  what  I  am  saying  Is  not  politi- 
cally wise.  Certainly  there  are  many  more 
Greek  Americans  In  my  district  than 
there  are  Turkish  Americans.  But  there 
are  times  when  we  have  to  d«  what  we 
believe  Is  right,  even  if  it  may  involve 
some  loss  at  the  ballot  box. 

This  is  not  really  a  question  «f  whether 
Turkey  has  violated  the  law.  for  she 
has  Indeed  violated  the  law;  there  is 
no  question  about  that.  But  ypu  cannot 
put  countries  in  jail.  The  important  thing 
at  this  juncture  is  how  do  wp  put  the 
eggs  back  together  again?  Hbw  do  we 
restore  a  peaceful  situation  in- the  East- 
em  Mediterranean.  How  do  «e  get  the 
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Turks  out  of  Cyprus?  And  how.  hope- 
fully, do  we  get  our  NATO  alliance  back 
together,  with  Greece  and  Turkey  both 
in  it  on  the  strategic  southern  flank. 

The  House  supported  this  resolution, 
and  I  supported  It  too  originally,  because 
we  believed  that  some  firm  Indication  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  be  helpful  In  getting  the  Turks  to 
negotiate  more  readily  than  thev  would 
otherwise  have  done. 

But  this  House  of  Representatives  after 
aJl  does  not  do  the  actual  negotiating 
we  found  tliat  out  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam. Under  the  Constitution  only  the 
President  and  his  representatives  nego- 
tiate. And  today  they  teU  us  that  the 
Rosenthal  amendment  will  not  aid  suc- 
cessful negotiations  over  Cyprus-  It  will 
actually  hamper  them,  and  might  even 

^r^.^^^^^^  ^  ^^"  ^  Greece  out  of  the 
NATO  aUiance.  The  negotiators  Indicate 
they  need  60  days'  additional  time;  and 
I  think  that  we  ought.  In  all  fairness,  to 
give  our  negotiators  that  time  to  work 
out  a  satisfactory  agreement.  If  such  an 
agreement  cannot  be  worked  out  In  60 
days,  then  probably  no  such  agreement 
can  be  worked  out  and  the  Rosenthal 
amendment  should  be  allowed  to  go  Into 
effect. 

We  want  to  get  a  workable  arrange- 
ment that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  Greeks 
^^^.  we  want  a  workable  arrangement 
that  win  restore  the  NATO  structure  I 
believe  we  have  to  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  time  he  believes 
he  needs  to  work  that  out.  It  Is  only  60 
days.  I  think  we  should  give  him  these 
60  days. 

Incidentally,  let  us  remember  that  this 
resolution  Is  not  coming  from  some  wild- 
eyed  hawk":  It  has  come  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  Senator  Mansfield 
AS  the  House  knows.  I  have  frankly  dis- 
agreed with  Senator  Mansfield  on  NATO 
and  on  Vietnam  In  the  past.  But  he  is 
absolutely  right  here.  He  Is  endeavoring 
here  to  allow  our  NATO  structure  to 
survive  by  giving  our  negotiators  time 
to  work  out  a  successful  agreement  I 
believe  we  ought  to  back  Senator  Mans- 
field up. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 

f!i\^^''-  BUCHANAN)  for  the  purposes 
of  debate  only.  »-    ^  oco 

Mr.  Dtr  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware. 

Mr.  DTT  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  original  amendment  to  cut  off 
mUltary  aid  to  Turkey,  I  cannot  agree 
that  we  should  pass  this  revised  amend- 
ment today. 

It  Is  true  that  by  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  we  Insure  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  permanent  revoca- 
tion of  aid  to  Turkey  that  we  passed  pre- 
viously, to  be  waived  only  If  the  Cyprus 
situation  Is  resolved.  This  Is  a  most  Im- 
portant point— for  the  first  time  there 
will  be  recognition  that  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  And.  of  course,  this  amendment 
we  arc  debating  today  only  suspends  our 
decision  of  a  few  weeks  ago  for  80  days — 
to  allow  one  last  effort  to  resolve  the 
Cyprus  question. 


But  the  fact  Is.  arms  deliveries  to 
Turkey  are  continuing,  and  Turkey  is 
still  In  violation  of  our  law  by  continuing 
to  occupy  the  territory  of  Cyprus  with 
the  support  of  U.S.  arms.  Under  those 
circumstances.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
vote  to  allow  military  aid  to  continue. 
I  am  informed  that  there  is  some  $6  mil- 
lion In  military  aid  to  Turkey  still  in  the 
pipeline — so  It  is  possible  that  guns  and 
bullets,  paid  for  by  the  United  States,  are 
this  very  day  being  delivered  to  the 
occupying  Turkish  forces  in  Cyprus.  I 
cannot  agree  to  condone  this  action.  If 
arms  deliveries  had  been  delayed,  or  if 
there  were  no  shipments  In  the  offing,  we 
would  have  a  different  case.  But  that  is 
not  the  case,  and  so  I  believe  we  must 
vote  "no."  and  stop  military  aid  to  Tur- 
key until  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  Is  fully  respected. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  resolution,  but  I  do  so 
reluctantly  and  with  a  divided  heart. 
I  believe  that  we  should  support  this 
resolution  as  an  act  of  faith  in  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  give  them  more  time 
to  negotiate  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
for  a  Just  settlement  on  Cyprus  that  will 
protect  human  rights  there. 

I  do  so.  believing  It  to  be  an  act  of 
friendship  to  the  Greek  Government  and 
the  Greek  people.  I  do  so  because  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  In  the  Senate 
and  In  the  House  have  urged  this  posi- 
tion, and  I  believe  they  are  sincere  in 
their  belief  that  this  is  an  act  In  support 
of  human  rights  on  Cyprus  and  of  the 
Greek  people  and  the  Greek  Govermnent 
that  may  succeed  in  bringing  a  resolu- 
tion to  this  conflict.  But  I  do  so  with  a 
divided  heart,  because  I  believe  our 
country  gave  too  much  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  former  Junta  that  controlled  the 
Government  of  Greece — the  colonels  who 
mutinied  against  their  NATO-trained 
generals  to  take  over  the  country  and 
suspend  human  rights  and  democratic 
government  there.  I  believe  we  stood  Idly 
by  In  error  when  that  junta  sought  an 
adventure  In  Cyprus  that  has  proven  dis- 
astrous. I  believe  we  erred  In  our  Judg- 
ment of  what  the  Turks  would  do.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  regret  and  deplore  the  re- 
sultant Turkish  aggression. 

I  take  this  action  in  the  sincere  hope 
that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  set  our  country  down  firmly  en 
the  side  of  the  right,  on  the  side  of  hu- 
man rights  in  foreign  policy,  on  the  side 
of  democratic  government  In  Greece,  and 
on  the  side  of  a  restoration  not  only  of 
stability  in  Cyprus  but  a  solution  that  Is 
sensitive  to  the  rights  of  all  of  the  people 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  very  hard  de- 
cision for  me  to  make,  because,  like  the 
gentleman  wbo  preceded  me  In  the  well. 
I  have  no  finer  constituents  than  the 
large  GreA  community  in  my  district. 
They  have  been  angered  by  the  Turkish 
aggression  and  very  concerned  about  our 
country's  response,  and  rightly  so.  I 
would  be  wronging  them  as  well  as  mo- 
rality Itself  to  fall  to  support  their  just 
Insistence  that  justice  be  done  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  on  CjTJrus  protected. 
Toward  this  end.  I  have  twice  voted  for 
the  Rosenthal  amendment  and  the  cutoff 
of  aid  to  Turkey. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution appears  to  be  the  best  way  to 
achieve  successful  negotiations  toward 
an  end  to  the  Cypriot  crisis.  It  Is  on  this 
basis  that  I  support  Its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutet  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Brademas). 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote 
lor  this  resolution  is  a  vote  for  continued 
Turkish  occupation  of  Cypnis,  a  vote  to 
undermine  the  first  civilian  government 
in  Greece  in  7  years,  a  vote  to  endorse 
the  present  pattern  of  violation  of  law 
by  the  U.S.  State  Department,  and  a  vote 
against  any  prospect  of  serious  negotia- 
tions for  peace  in  Cyprus  in  the  imme- 
diate futiu^. 

We  hear  the  argimient  that  Secretary 
Kissinger  needs  just  60  days  more  to  set- 
tle this  matter,  but  "a  few  more  days"  is 
the  same  line  that  the  Secretary  has  been 
putting  out  since  the  start  of  the  Cyprus 
crisis. 

Several  of  us  went  down  to  talk  to  him 
on  the  15th  of  August,  nearly  1  month 
after  the  massive  invasion  of  Cyprus  by 
the  Turks,  when  ships  and  planes  and 
bombs  supplied  by  us — by  us.  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States — were  used  to  bomb  and  woimd 
and  kill  the  innocent  people  of  a  small, 
friendly,  foreign  country. 

Next  Monday.  Mr.  Speaker,  marks  an 
anniversary,  the  60th  day  since  our  talk 
with  Secretary  Kissinger  In  his  office. 
And  what  has  happened  to  advance  a 
peaceful  settlement  during  the  last  60 
days?  Nothing  whatsoever. 

Only  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Insists  that  the  law  be  obeyed, 
our  law,  which  we  in  Congress  wrote, 
and  military  aid  to  Turkey  is  stopped, 
will  there  be  any  chance  of  serious  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  In  conclusion 
make  but  one  other  observation.  All  of  us 
are  aware — and  if  we  are  not,  the  public 
opinion  polls  tell  us — that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  experiencing  a 
sharp  decline  In  their  respect  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  American  Government.  If 
we  pass  this  resolution  today,  indicating 
our  own  contempt  for  the  law  of  the 
land,  there  should  be  no  question  in  the 
mind  of  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  why  the  public  opinion 
polls  show  us  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  be  where  we  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  integrity  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  at  stake  in 
this  matter;  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  at  stake  in 
this  matter:  the  integrity  of  the  rule  of 
law  is  at  stake  in  this  matter.  If  any 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  respect  for  the  office  to  which  the 
people  have  elected  him,  respect  for  the 
Constitution  of  our  country,  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law,  I  urge  a  vote  to  defeat 
this  resolution, 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding.  I  commend  the  gentleman 


from  Indiana  for  his  forceful  and  factual 
appeal.  I  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution.  I  do  so,  I  think, 
fully  cognizant  of  all  the  arguments 
pro  and  con.  I  am  not  one  to  sug- 
gest that  the  issue  before  us  Is  a  simple 
one.  It  is  not,  and  that  is  why  many 
Members  may  well  be  considering  voting 
for  it  despite  their  earlier  support  for 
the  Rosenthal-du  Pont  amendment. 

Everyone  in  this  chamber  today  wishes 
to  see  an  early  and  amiable  settlement 
of  the  C3T)rus  situation.  And.  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events,  no  one  of  us  would 
want  to  unduly  tie  the  hands  of  our  own 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  negotiators  in 
assisting  the  parties  involved  in  reaching 
such  a  settiement.  But  the  clrcumstcmces 
of  heavy  Turkish  military  superiority 
and  their  occupation  of  the  most  part 
of  this  island  nation  have  created  an 
impossible  situation  of  strength  on  the 
Turkish  side.  They  have  been  encour- 
aged in  their  strength  so  that  they  re- 
fuse to  negotiate  seriously  on  the  issues 
of  Cypriot  national  determination  or  the 
withdrawal  of  Turkish  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  Turkish  military  superiority  over 
the  disorganized  Greek  Cypriot  forces 
stems  directly  from  Turkish  reliance  on 
U.S.  military  aid.  The  U.S.  Government 
provides  the  guns  and  the  ammunition 
which  they  have  used  to  subjugate 
Cyprus.  We  continue  to  do  so  in  direct 
violation  of  the  laws  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  violations  by  the  Turkish 
Government  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
ought  to  have  triggered  immediate  cut- 
off of  our  assistance  to  Turkey  under 
these  laws.  Yet,  since  July  20,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Defense  have  contin- 
ued military  shipments  to  Turkey.  In  so 
doing,  our  Govermnent  has  directly 
fueled  the  Turkish  invasion  force  that 
now  occupies  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
Islsuid  of  Cyprus. 

Even  granting  the  fact  of  Turkish  vio- 
lations of  our  foreign  assistance  laws, 
many  Members  would  perhaps  have  been 
swayed  by  pleas  from  the  administration 
for  more  time  during  which  to  negotiate 
to  persuade  the  parties  Involved  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  that  will  be  fair  to  all 
Cjrpriots.  Indeed,  President  Ford  made 
just  such  a  statement  in  a  speech  yester- 
day. 

Our  diplomats,  led  by  Dr.  Kissinger, 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  get  their 
message  across  to  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
Governments.  They  have  been  on  the  job 
since  before  the  Turks  invaded  Cyprus 
in  late  July.  The  results  have  been  uni- 
form—increased Turkish  insensitlvlty  to 
our  notes. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  tying 
our  Government's  hands.  They  have  done 
that  to  themselves.  The  administration 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  impose  the 
only  real  sanction  we  possess  against  the 
Turks — that  is  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 


Mr.  KYROS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  have  there  not  been 
remEu-k.s  here  today,  patronizing  re- 
marks, talking  about  friendship  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Turks?  Is 
not  a  central  issue  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  this  country  that  we  have 
armed  forces  in  Turkey  today,  armed 
with  our  weapons,  and  that  we  are  possi- 
bly losing  all  of  the  lifelines  in  the  Medi- 
terranean by  losing  two  good  friends, 
both  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks? 

Is  it  not  unseemly  to  discuss  this  In 
terms  of  what  motivations  there  are  in 
this  country?  Hie  central  Issue  is  that 
we  are  not  establishing  peace  in  the 
Mediterranean  today  and  our  policies 
are  faultv.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  ha  the  well  agree  with  me 
on  this?  I  see  no  way  In  the  world  that 
we  are  strengthening  our  hand  by  weak- 
ening the  force  of  law.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  resolution  because  I  think  it 
in  fact  weakens  the  United  States  in  its 
negotiating  position. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  that  it  is  somehow 
"mischievous"  that  we  in  the  Congress 
insist  that  the  law  of  the  land  be  obeyed. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Ro- 
senthal amendment  prevails,  if  that  be- 
comes the  law.  what  is  cut  off"  Is  It 
everything  In  the  pipeline  to  T\irkey? 
Is  there  nothing  more  to  go  to  Turkey 
as  of  the  effective  date? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  The  provisions  of  the 
Military  Sales  Act  and  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  say  that  any  nation  which  re- 
ceives our  military  assistance  smd  uses 
that  assistance  for  aggressive,  as  dis- 
tinct from  defensive,  purposes  becomes 
immediately  ineligible  for  military  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Z.^BLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  \ield 
to  the  gentiewoman  from  New  Yor* 
<Ms.  Abzuc)  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume. 

Ms  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
taking  place  today  Is  but  another  indi- 
cation of  the  willingness  with  which  the 
Congress  abdicates  its  responsibilities  to 
the  Executive. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that 
continuing  aid  to  Turkey  is  illegal.  Every 
day  it  goes  on  we  are  \iolating  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  U.S.  military  aid  for  of- 
fensive purposes.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  voted  overwhelmingly  to  cut  off 
such  aid  until  the  President  certifies  to 
Congress  that  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
tragic  dispute  over  Cyprus.  Then  the 
White  House  stepped  in  and  reversed  the 
vote  in  the  other  body.  Is  this  House 
going  to  cave  in  also? 
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Theoretically,  the  postpoiiement  is  to 
give  Secretary  Kissinger  tiine  to  resolve 
the  problems.  Actually,  he  ha$  had  plenty 
of  time  already.  There  Is  evei>'  indication 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  solving  the 
problem  in  a  way  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Turkish  and  Oreelc  com- 
munities on  C>-prus — or  the  200.000  hu- 
man beings  now  homeless  ^d  hungry 
a.s  a  result  of  the  Turkish  Infasion.  Tur- 
key is  more  important  to  <|ur  military 
strategists  than  Greece;  and  every  other 
consideration  must  be  subordinated  to 
military  strategy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  tUia  country 
should  be  playing  war  games  with  peo- 
ple's Uves.  I  believe  that  th*  Secretary 
should  be  using  his  good  ofices  to  see 
that  all  foreign  troops  are  withdrawn 
from  C>T3rlot  soil  to  enable  the  parties 
to  work  out  a  political  settlement  on 
their  terms.  To  this  end.  we  should  not 
help  to  maintain  Turkish  troops  on  that 
unhappy  island  for  another  day. 

If  the  President  wants  to  veto  the 
bill,  let  the  responsibility  aest  on  his 
shoulders.  But  let  this  House  at  least 
have  the  courage  of  its  convictions  and 
sustain  the  cutoff  of  aid  to  Tlirkey. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  f»om  Florida 
(Mr.  SncEs). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  tjie  problem 
of  Cyprus  is  a  difficult  one  f^r  Congress 
and  a  difficult  one  for  the  Administra- 
tion. The  resolution  now  bef#re  us  is  to 
help  the  administration  to  ♦ork  out  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  It  is  Hot  a  reso- 
lution to  help  Turkey.  It  is  a  resolution 
to  help  Greece.  This  resolution  Is  to  help 
Greece.  It  will  also  help  the  United  States 
to  maintain  a  balance  In  thd  Medlter- 
rean  which  NATO  desperately  needs 

Think  back  on  the  way  in  iwhlch  the 
present  situation  came  about.  tThere  was 
a  relatively  stable  situation  In  Cyprus 
until  Greek  supporters  staged  a  coup, 
seized  control  and  established  4  new  gov- 
ernment. Then  the  Turks  reatted.  They 
sent  in  milltarj-  forces  whiqi  overran 
a  substantial  part  of  Cyprus,  "^e  Greeks 
were  unable  to  prevent  this:  the  UN 
forces  did  nothing. 

The  United  States  and  Gr^t  Britain 
have  been  attempting  to  petsuade  the 
Turks  to  withdraw  their  mllltlUT.-  forces. 
The  Turks  are  in  control,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, and  they  know  it.  Butj  they  have 
been  willing  to  listen  and  negotiations 
are  in  progress. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  reacted 
very  vigorously  with  language  hostUe  to 
the  Turks.  This  Is  a  natural  reaction. 
Most  of  us  here  have  many  m*re  Greek- 
American  constituents  than  Turkish- 
American  constituents.  THe  Greek- 
American  constituents  are  tmong  the 
best  friends  that  a  man  In  plibllc  office 
can  have.  The  point  to  remenjber  is  that 
language  which  does  harm  ta  the  nego- 
tiations  of   progress    with   tl»B   Turks 

language  which  helps  to  set  the  Turkish 
stand  in  concrete  and  to  closa  their  ears 
to  the  administration's  arguments  does 
not  help  Greece  or  our  Greeij- American 
friends. 

The  people  of  Greece  are  unhappy  with 
us  Yet.  other  than  to  negotiate  with  the 
Turks,  we  have  had  no  recourte  except  to 
use  force  of  arms  to  keep  th«  Turks  out 
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of  Cyprus  or  to  push  them  out.  Congress 
is  not  ready  to  authorize  that  course  of 
action. 

The  only  possible  cure  Is  through  nego- 
tiation. Congress  has  gone  far  toward 
closing  the  door  on  negotiations  with  the 
Turks.  The  United  States  Is  in  the 
unenviable  position  where  we  will  have 
both  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  angry 
with  us  if  Congress  persist  on  the  present 
course. 

What  this  situation  can  do  to  NATO 
is  much  more  serious.  We  and  the  NATO 
forces  have  base  rights  in  Greece  and 
Turkey  which  are  extremely  important 
to  the  Interests  of  the  free  world.  The 
Mediterranean  has  become  more  and 
more  a  Russian  lake.  If  NATO  continues 
to  be  weakened  and  if  our  base  structure 
is  threatened  in  that  important  part 
of  the  world,  almost  the  entire  southern 
flank  of  NATO  and  the  free  world  will  be 
exposed  and  dangerously  weakened. 

The  administration  hsis  recognized 
the  temper  of  Congress  and  now  is  asking 
for  only  60  da.vs — 60  days  only— to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos:  60  days  In  which 
to  persuade  the  Turks  to  adopt  a  more 
reasonable  attitude  toward  Cyprus.  We 
will  help  our  friends  in  Greece  and  our 
Greek-American  friends  at  home  If  we 
vot*  to  give  the  administration  this  op- 
portunity to  negotiate  for  an  acceptable 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota <Mr.  Fraseri  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
most  Important  point  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  resolution,  we 
only  require  the  suspension  of  aid  until 
the  President  certifies  that  substantial 
progress  Is  being  made  In  removing  Turk- 
ish arms  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.  In 
other  words,  if  we  defeat  this  resolution 
we  are  not  forcing  an  absolute  cutoff  of 
aid  to  Turkey.  We  are  simply.  In  effect, 
telling  the  President  that  he  can  continue 
to  supply  arms  or  he  can  resume  the 
shipment  of  arms  when  substantial  prog- 
ress is  being  made  on  the  question  of 
Turkish  military  forces  on  the  Island  of 
Cyprus. 

If  we  pass  this  resolution,  in  effect  we 
have  taken  away  any  Incentive  on  the 
part  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  do 
anything  constructive  about  withdrawing 
from  the  40  percent  of  the  island  which 
they  illegally  occupy  today.  The  Turkish 
forces,  the  Turkish  military  presence  Is 
overwhelming.  There  Is  absolutely  noth- 
ing that  the  Greeks  can  do  today  to  try 
to  persuade  the  Turks  to  move  back. 

If  we  pass  this  resolution  we  are  con- 
firming and  affirming  what  the  Turks 
have  done.  We  are  saying  that,  despite 
the  fact  they  have  violated  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  by  using  these  arms 
for  other  than  defense  purposes,  we  con- 
done and  endorse  and  confirm  their  posi- 
tion on  Cypnis.  Then,  we  say  to  them, 
"See  if  you  can  get  the  Greeks  to  nego- 
tiate." 

It  Is  very  clear  that  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment, without  a  sense  of  deep  humil- 
iation under  these  circumstances,  has  no 
opportunity  for  any  meaningful  negotia- 
tions or  agreement  at  all. 
So  I  would  urge  we  defeat  this  reso- 


luUon.  give  the  President  the  authority 
to  certify  to  the  Congress  that  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Turkish  military  presence, 
and  let  the  political  Issues  be  settled  by 
the  Cjprlots  themselves.  Cyprus  is  an 
independent  nation.  We  ought  not  to  be 
dictating  a  political  settlement.  We 
ought  to  be  dealing  only  with  a  mllitarj- 
presence  and  that  is  what  this  Issue  is 
all  about. 

I  would  urge  we  not  Ignore  the  law 
that  this  Congress  has  passed,  that  we 
do  not  condone  what  the  Turks  have 
done  and.  Instead,  try  to  bring  some  kind 
of  parity,  some  kind  of  better  balance  to 
lead  to  negotiations  to  maintain  peace  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  What  difference  does  it 
make  in  the  flow  of  military  supplies 
stalling  with  the  effective  date  of  the 
passage  of  what  we  are  debating  here,  be- 
tween giving  the  extension  and  passing 
the  Rosentlaal  amendment,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make'' 

Mr.  FRASER  Because  what  is  happen- 
ing is  that  the  United  States  has  not 
even  made  a  gesture  in  slowing  down 
deliveries  of  arms.  They  have  not  cur- 
tailed new  commitments  for  arms.  That 
is  the  problem. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Hays)  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for 
the  Rosenthal  resolution  the  last  time 
around.  I  think  we  have  gone  down  to 
the  stage  where  this  can  be  analyzed 
rather  simply.  The  Greeks  do  not  have 
the  military  power  to  put  the  Turks  out 
of  Cyprus.  The  United  States  is  not  going 
to  use  its  military  power  for  that  pur- 
pose; so  the  only  hope  that  is  left,  and 
maybe  it  is  a  forlorn  hope,  is  negotia- 
tions. 

I  think  we  ought  to  give  the  Secretary 
the  60  days  to  see  what  he  can  do.  He  has 
done  a  lot  of  good  negotiating.  He  has 
saved  a  lot  of  potential  wars  from  hap- 
pening. 

Now,  the  reason  this  happened,  and  I 
have  some  Greeks  In  my  district  and  I 
have  talked  to  them  and  they  are  rea- 
sonable. Is  because  Gerald  loannldis.  who 
was  the  power  behind  the  junta,  and  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  bar  aid  to 
Greece  until  they  had  a  democratic  elec- 
tion, Gerald  loannldis  ordered  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cyprus  and  the  President  of 
Cyprus  not  only  to  be  deposed,  but  to  be 
assassinated,  and  it  blew  up  in  his  face. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  the  Turks  out 
by  threatening  them.  I  know  them  well 
enough. 

Now.  I  will  vote  at  the  end  of  60  days. 
if  the  negotiations  get  nowhere,  to  cut 
aid  to  Turkey  off,  but  I  think  we  will  be 
totally  unreasonable  if  we  did  not  give 
Dr.  Kissinger,  as  busy  as  he  Is  and  as 
hard  as  he  works  and  as  much  as  he  has 
done,  this  60-day  period  to  see  if  he  can 
do  anything  to  settle  this  crisis. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biagcd,  for  debate  purposes 
only. 
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Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  some 
of  my  colleagues.  I  voted  fCH"  the  Rosen- 
thal amendment  on  two  occasions  and 
intend  to  vote  agsdnst  this  attempt  to  de- 
lay suspension  of  military  aid  for  60  days. 
The  reasons  that  compelled  me  wi  those 
occasions  still  prevail.  The  morality  and 
justice  of  the  Issue  have  not  diminished. 
The  argtmients  brought  forth  to  sustain 
this  are  specious  and  Irrelevant. 

Turkey  Invaded  Cyprus  on  July  20, 
fully  armed  with  American  weapons.  A 
cease -Are  was  declarec'  there  in  early  Au- 
gust. Since  that  time — 13  days — no  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  a  settlement. 
Why  should  another  60  days  make  a  dif- 
ference? In  fact,  the  only  benefit  will  be 
to  Turkey  who  will  be  prepared  to  en- 
force a  de  facto  partition  of  Cyprus  lor  a 
long  time  to  come. 

The  law  of  the  United  States  Is  clear. 
All  aid  to  Turkey  should  have  been  cut 
off  on  July  20  when  the  Invasion  first  be- 
gan. Yet,  the  administration  delayed 
hoping  to  reach  a  settlement.  The  arms 
to  Turkey  flowed  to  permit  their  takeover 
of  the  Island. 

Aid  should  certainly  have  be«m  cut  off 
in  August,  when  Turkey  clearly  Indi- 
cated no  willingness  to  withdraw  from 
the  occupied  lands.  Yet,  the  administra- 
tion delayed  once  again  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing an  agreement.  And  the  arms  to  Tur- 
key flowed  permitting  the  torture  of 
Greek  Cypriot  citizens  and  the  occupa- 
tion and  destruction  of  their  homeland. 

But  more  assuredly,  aid  should  be  cut- 
off now.  The  Congress  has  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  stop  the  delay:  To  stop 
the  continued  flow  of  arms  to  Turkey. 
And  by  so  doing,  It  Is  my  flrm  belief  that 
a  final  settlement  will  be  quick  in  coming. 

The  law  has  been  violated.  Let  us  talk 
in  terms  of  the  possibility  of  peace.  What 
type  of  peace  are  we  talking  about? 
Tranquillity  exists  today  on  Cyprus,  but 
at  what  cost? 

Let  us  look  to  history.  When  we  nego- 
tiate, we  wind  up  with  partition.  We  had 
it  in  Vietnam;  we  had  It  in  Korea;  we 
had  It  in  Ireland.  If  history  Is  telling  us 
anything,  we  will  have  it  in  Cyprus.  That 
is  not  an  independent  nation  as  you  and 
I  know  It. 

But.  let  us  go  back.  We  are  asking  for 
60  days  so  that  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  has  Svengalled  his  way  through  this 
situation  like  no  man  In  history,  a  man 
who  in  my  judgment  has  been  part  and 
parcel  of  the  tilting  towards  Turkey  as 
my  colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pascell) 
has  stated,  a  man  who  I  suspect  very 
strongly  was  conversant  with  the  Turk- 
ish plan  and  by  his  silence  condoned 
it.  It  has  been  113  days  since  that  fully 
armed  Invasion  with  American  weaponry 
at  that  point  violated  the  law.  No  con- 
ciliation has  been  made,  no  compromise. 

We  have  not  reached  the  point  where 
we  can  even  hope  for  a  compromise. 
Someone  suggested.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  that  we  negotiated 
our  way  in  Vietnam,  but  only  after  we 
cut  off  arms,  only  after  we  cut  off  assist- 
ance. 

I  would  hope  that  the  threat  of  a 
Presidential  veto  and  a  continuing  pre- 
election Congress  will  not  deter  my  col- 
leagues from  voting  against  this  mis- 
guided resolution.  Have  not  the  tragic 
events  of  Watergate  gained  any  new  re- 


spect for  the  law  in  this  coimtry?  Must 
the  power  of  the  Executive  remain  vir- 
tually absolute? 

What  reason  is  there  for  Congress  to 
pass  laws  if  they  are  to  be  superseded 
by  a  Secretary  of  State  who  views  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  differently? 

The  250.000  homeless  Greek  Cypriot 
citizens — refugees  from  their  ancient 
lands — are  looking  toward  this  body  for 
support.  A  "no"  vote  will  make  It  clear  to 
Turkey  that  continued  military  aggres- 
sion will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  United 
States.  A  "no"  vote  will  send  out  the 
message  that  mlUtary  conquest  will  not 
be  tolerated  by  allies  or  enemies  alike. 
A  "no"  vote  will  tell  those  Greek  Cypriot 
refugees  that  America  still  stands  as  the 
guiding  light  for  world  freedom  and  the 
protector  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  the 
world  over.  Let  that  "no"  vote  resound 
today  In  this  Chamber! 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  just  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks.  I,  for  one, 
would  like  to  give  Dr.  Kissinger  another 
60  days  to  find  another  job.  I  think  he 
has  outlived  his  purpose  as  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  for  debate  pur- 
p>oses  only. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
merely  want  to  try  to  respond  to  the  very 
thoughtful  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire.  If  this  resolution 
is  defeated,  and  if  the  President  were  to 
sign  the  contlniilng  resolution,  as  of  that 
moment  all  military  assistance  to  Turkey 
would  stop.  The  President  could  renew 
military  assistance  to  Turkey  24  hours 
later  or  3  hours  later,  if  he  certified  to 
the  Congress  that  substantial  progress 
was  being  made  toward  a  settlement  of 
the  removal  of  Turkish  troops  on  Cyprus. 

If  they  get  together  tomorrow  and  the 
Turks  say.  "We  will  start  to  remove  5,000 
troops  next  week  and  5,000  troops  the 
week  after."  the  President  could  rein- 
state military  assistance. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng  to  me. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  is  pres- 
ently In  the  supply  line  that  will  be 
stopped?  What  are  we  talking  about  here 
that  Is  going  to  be  such  a  handicap  to 
conducting  negotiations?  I  continue  to 
find  it  difficult  to  see  how  the  cutoff  you 
have  proposed  ties  any  negotiator's 
hands. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Immediately  under 
shipment  is  $6  million  of  mllitarj'  equip- 
ment, much  of  It  small  arms  ammiml- 
tlon  to  replace  what  they  lost  in  the 
invasion. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  In  order  to  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Wyman). 

It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  there  Is 
$6  million  In  transit  within  the  next  2 
months,  the  next  60  days,  during  the 


period  before  December  5;  I  am  told 
there  are  two  ships  en  route  carrving 
trucks;  one  ship  with  general  cargo,  in- 
cluding some  ammunition.  That  is  all  the 
material  en  route  for  the  next  2  months. 

Mr.  WYMAN  If  we  do  not  adopt  the 
Mansfield  resolution,  will  those  ship- 
ments be  turned  around? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Very  unlikely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  'Ms. 
Holtzman)  for  debate  purposes  only 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  speak  verj'  firmly  in  opposition  to  the 
Mansfield  resolution.  I  am  absolutely 
flabbergasted  by  this  request  that  comes 
to  us  to  suspend  the  laws  of  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  negotiate  over  Cj-pnxs 

I  cannot  recall  in  all  the  time  I  have 
t)een  in  the  Congress  that  we  have  ever 
had  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Pres- 
ident come  to  us  and  seek  to  susjjend  the 
laws  that  got  in  their  way  and  prevented 
them  from  doing  whatever  they  pleased. 
Instead,  they  would  go  right  ahead  with- 
out consulting  the  Congress,  and  side- 
step the  Constitution,  laws  or  principles 
of  international  justice  whenever  they 
felt  it  served  their  purposes. 

Now,  however,  that  the  President  is 
coming  before  the  Congress  for  permis- 
sion to  engage  in  acts  that  are  prohibited 
by  law,  I  would  like  to  say  no.  The  ad- 
ministration never  came  to  us  when  they 
first  supported  the  mlhtary  junta  in 
Greece,  and  we  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
say  no  at  that  time.  They  did  not  come 
to  us  before  they  engaged  in  the  illegal 
bombing  of  Cambodia  I  think  now  that 
we  have  a  chance  to  say  no  beforehand 
to  a  proposed  violation  of  law,  we  ought 
to  do  it.  and  do  it  today. 

Congress  must  continue  to  insist  that 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  con- 
duct foreign  policy  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Crtilo  (Mr  Seiber- 
LiNG)   1  minute  for  debate  purposes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  lor  yielding  Sup- 
pose we  a^ee  to  this  amendment,  and  60 
days  from  now  there  is  still  no  progress 
on  Cyprus,  so  that  at  that  time  we  are 
still  in  the  same  position  we  are  now  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  comes  in  and  says. 
"I  need  another  60  days,"  or  whatever. 
Having  abtmdoned  principle  at  this 
point,  we  will  be  in  no  position  to  re- 
assert it  at  that  time,  and  this  can  go  on 
ad  infinitum.  Is  it  not  time  to  insist  that 
our  State  Department  stand  for  prin- 
ciple and  uphold  the  laws  of  this  land. 
uphold  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and 
uphold  the  principles  of  democracy  that 
we  are  supposed  to  be  committed  to? 
Should  not  the  departure  of  Greece  from 
NATO  tell  us  something?  Is  it  not  time 
that  we  stood  for  the  things  we  pro- 
claim we  stand  for  Instead  of  cavir\g  in 
ever\'  time  the  Secretary  of  State  says, 
"I  need  a  little  room  for  manipulation"? 
We  heard  that  for  many  long  years  in 
the  case  of  Vietnam,  yet  when  the  Con- 
gress finally  stood  on  principle,  we  got 
an  end  to  the  war. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  mlnorit>- 
leader  (Mr.  Rhodes  i  for  debate  purposes 
only. 
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Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  SpealOBr,  I  am  au- 
thorized to  say  two  things.  The  first  Is 
that  there  will  be  no  new  obligations  for 
hardware  from  this  Government  to  Tur- 
key between  now  and  December  15  if  this 
measure  is  adopted.  As  fa?  as  I  know, 
tlie  Rosenthal  amendment  floes  not  ap- 
pl>-  to  material  which  is  in  the  pipeline. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  just 
told  us  what  is  in  the  plpelixie.  That  is  all 
that  w'il  be  delivered  to  Tvffkey. 

Whft  tills  resolution  provides,  and  all 
that  the  administration  Is  asking  for,  is 
for  a  period  of  60  days  in  w|iich  to  save 
NATO. 

We  have  been  talking  aboat  our  Greek 
constituents  and  our  Turkj*h  constitu- 
ents, and  their  concerns  art  unportant. 
I  have  many  good  Greek  ccjustituents.  I 
played  golf  with  many  of  thlm,  and  they 
liave  helped  me  in  many  endeavors.  They 
are  very  dear  friends,  and  will  continue 
to  be.  We  are  not  talking  ^)out  Greece 
and  Turkey  here.  We  are  talking  about 
NATO.  And.  believe  me.  If  we  are  not  able 
to  save  the  NATO  alliance,  fiie  southern 
flank  of  NATO,  it  will  be  utterly  impos- 
sible, in  my  opinion,  to  keep  the  Sixth 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  My  col- 
leagues can  look  around  t^e  Mediter- 
ranean and  they  will  see  w^at  I  mean. 
North  Africa  is  either  hostile  or.  at  best, 
neutral.  No  one  knows  exacUsr  where  the 
new  Government  of  Portugal  will  stand. 
As  far  as  Spain  is  concerned,  it  Is 
stanch,  but  when  one  says  that,  one 
can  just  about  let  his  voice  drop  if  we 
lose  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  Turks  are  a  proud  people.  Mention 
has  been  made  that  this  will  help  In  the 
negotiations  with  the  Turks.  Believe  me, 
it  will  not.  They  will  not  negotiate  under 
a  i?un  point.  If  we  do  not  adofift  this  res- 
olution and  give  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  a  chance  to  savt  this  situ- 
ation between  now  and  Decenber  15,  I 
think  the  consequences  will  wtlgh  heav- 
ily on  the  conscience  of  every  Member  of 
this  body.  The  consequences  are  unac- 
ceptable, and  something  we  do  not  even 
want  to  think  about. 

I  am  also  authorized  to  say  that  If  this 
resolution  is  not  adopted,  tha  President 
of  the  United  States  will  defitiitely  veto 
the  continuing  resolution. 

Perhaps  the  President  wlj  veto  the 
continuing  resolution  Immedlntely;  per- 
haps he  will  not.  I  am  not  ai||;horlzed  to 
say  and  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he  will 
take  10  days  to  veto  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  here  needs  to  speculate  or  com- 
ment any  further  on  the  h^dshlp  this 
.situation  would  cause  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  body.  I  say  that  not  as  a 
threat,  but  as  a  matter  of  exploring  the 
situation  we  are  In  right  now. 

As  far  as  this  body  Is  cflpcemed,  I 
think  it  behooves  us  to  thlnkt  what  will 
happen  If  we  do  pass  the  reiolution.  If 
we  do  pass  it,  the  President  Mgns  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  with  the  Rosenthal 
amendment,  and  the  Rosentlial  amend- 
ment then  becomes  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  It  very  effectively  shiits  off  for- 
eign aid  to  Tin-key  after  Dectmber  15  if 
tliere  is  not  progress  toward  a  settlement 
In  Cyprus. 

Believe  me,  the  best  possible  deal,  the 
best  thing  that  we  can  do  heie,  it  seems 
to  me.  Is  to  go  ahead  and  adopt  this 
resolution,  which,  after  all,  was  Intro- 


duced by  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 
the  majority  leader  of  the  other  body, 
who  certainly  h£is  never  been  known  as 
an  individual  who  does  things  vainly  or 
from  a  sense  of  heat.  Nor  does  he  go  off 
half-cocked. 

We  in  the  House  and  Senate  have  been 
playing  with  foreign  relations  in  the  last 
several  weeks,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  game. 
This  Is  a  dangerous  world  in  which  we 
play  it.  and  it  is  not  a  world  entirely 
friendly  to  us. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant and  very  necessary  right  here  to- 
day, right  now.  that  we  once  again  re- 
affirm our  faith  in  probably  the  finest 
Secretary  of  State  this  country  has  had 
by  enabling  him  to  conduct  the  negotia- 
tions which  will  do  what  we  all  want  to 
do:  No.  1,  to  restore  the  status  quo  in 
Cyprus,  and  No.  2,  to  regain  the  friend- 
ship of  those  stanch  allies  which  we 
have  had  for  all  these  years.  Greece  and 
Turkey.  We  need  them  both.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  one  in  order  to  take  the 
other.  We  need  them  both. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  in  voting,  we  vote  for  the 
Mansfield  resolution  and  that  we  get  this 
rather  sorry  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Congress  behind  us. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Bell)  one-half  minute  for  debate  pur- 
poses only. 

Mr.  BELXi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  It  is  a  little  hard  for 
435  Members  of  Congress  to  negotiate 
a  matter  as  delicate  as  this  in  Cyprus. 

We  must  have  a  very  short  memory. 
We  have  one  of  the  finest  Secretaries  of 
State  In  history.  We  thought  he  would 
not  be  successful  in  Vietnam.  Yet.  he 
negotiated  in  Vietnam  and  got  us  out  of 
the  war. 

We  thought  he  would  never  be  able  to 
work  out  the  Middle-East  cease-fire.  Yet. 
there  again,  he  was  successful. 

I.  for  one,  would  like  to  give  him  the 
60  days  to  try  to  work  something  out  in 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery)  for  de- 
bate purposes  coily. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  this  request  of  60  days  Is  cer- 
tainly reasonable,  and  I  fully  support 
this  resolution. 

The  Congress  cannot  negotiate  in  this 
serious  situation:  it  has  got  to  be  d<Hie  by 
the  President.  If  he  asks  for  this  time 
we  ought  to  give  It  to  him. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  faces  a  dilBcult  question  which 
will  have  great  bearing  upon  our  foreign 
policy.  We  must  decide  whether  or  not 
we  will  permit  the  continued  violation  of 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
or  whether  we  will  halt  military  aid  to 
Turkey. 

There  Is  no  question  that  we  should 
halt  aid  to  Turkey.  The  House  has  al- 
ready voted  overwhelmingly  on  two  oc- 
casions to  stop  this  aid.  If  we  are  to  have 
integrity  as  a  body,  and  if  we  are  Inter- 
ested in  seeing  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  Cyprus  situation,  then  we  must 
continue  the  ban  on  aid  to  Turkey. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice  I 
have  voted  with  the  sponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution to  cut  off  all  aid  to  Tiurkey  until 
the  troops  are  removed  from  Cyprus.  I 
strongly  beUeve  that  the  landing  of  those 
troops  was  an  act  of  aggression,  and  I 
believe  the  United  States  was  not  firm 
enough  in  trying  to  prevent  that  act.  I 
believe  that  no  more  aid  should  go  to 
Turkey  if  it  is  not  able  to  demonstrate 
more  progress  in  negotiations  for  troop 
withdrawals. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
Mansfield  substitute.  Since  we  have  twice 
given  dramatic  testimony  about  our  feel- 
ings, there  can  be  no  misinterpretation  of 
our  Intent.  There  must  be  a  time  and  a 
process  to  negotiate  for  the  troop  with- 
drawals. If  we  reject  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  it  seems  as  though  we  are 
slamming  the  door.  I  believe  the  door  to 
negotiation  should  be  open  as  wide  as  we 
can  make  it. 

What  we  have  done  previously  has  not 
removed  Turkish  troops.  The  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  asked  for 
60  days  to  negotiate  some  sort  of  agree- 
ment, and  I  believe  that  tlie  granting  of 
that  request  is  the  only  reasonable  way 
we  can  handle  the  problem.  If  the  House 
votes  again  for  a  total  cutoff,  we  will  be 
back  in  the  situation  where  we  still  have 
troops  in  Turkey  and  no  means  to  nego- 
tiate them  off.  I  expect  to  vote  for  the 
Mansfield  substitute  allowing  a  60-day 
period  for  negotiations,  and  I  hope  the 
rest  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Spealier.  I  rl«e  In 
opposition  to  this  ill-conceived  legisla- 
tion and  urge  its  defeat.  Although  I  can 
appreciate  the  fact  that  Senator  Mans- 
field has  made  Ein  honest  attempt  to 
reach  a  compromise  on  the  very  complex 
and  troublesome  issue  of  Cyprus.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  laws  of  this  Nation 
should  be  compromised. 

Over  a  decade  sigo  the  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  imposing  strict  controls 
over  American  military  assistance.  The 
limitations  contained  In  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  barring  the  use  of 
American  mlhtary  equipment  In  the  in- 
vasion or  subjugation  of  neutral  nations 
are  as  valid  now  as  they  were  when  first 
established. 

We  must  recall  that  10  years  ago  Tur- 
key was  reportedly  considering  the  in- 
vasion of  Cyprus.  At  that  time  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball — at 
President  Johnson's  direction — informed 
Turkish  authorities  that  American  aid 
would  be  terminated  if  an  invasion  were 
undertaken  and  U.S.  military  equipment 
utilized.  This  position  was  reiterated  S 
years  later  by  Cyrus  Vance  when  Turkey 
was  again  contemplating  an  Invasion. 
Thus,  the  Government  of  Turkey  was 
clearly  on  notice  that  this  country  would 
halt  its  assistance  should  it  Invade  Cy- 
prus and  use  American  mlUtary  materiel. 
Unfortunately,  the  previous  administra- 
tion fsdled  to  take  afiBrmatlve  steps  to 
implement  this  policy — or  to  enforce  the 
law  itself — and  It  became  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  take  the  initiative. 

Not  only  has  the  House  overwhelmingly 
voted  to  halt  military  aid  to  Turkey  on 
two  earlier  occasions  but  the  measure 
now  before  us  would  permit  the  con- 
tinued violation  of  certain  basic  provl- 
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sions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
the  Foreign  Mlhtary  Sales  Act  and  would 
also  enable  Turkey  to  further  rearm.  In 
addition,  by  backing  down  from  our  pre- 
vious position  we  will  simply  encourage 
Turkey  to  pursue  its  mlhtary  misadven- 
ture on  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  can- 
not be  permitted  to  continue  to  Ignore 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  clear  intent 
of  the  Congress.  We  must  affirm  our  be- 
lief that  the  laws  should  not  be  waived 
and  that  Turkish  violations  of  bilateral 
agreements  must  be  handled  in  the  pre- 
.scribed  manner.  To  do  otherwise  wlU,  I 
fear,  seriously  damage  the  possibility  of 
progress  on  negotiations  to  secure  a 
peaceful  and  meaningful  settlement  In 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  rule,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and_  the 
Speaker  annovmced  that  the  noes' ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOBDED    VOTE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  171,  noes  187. 
not  voting  76,  as  follows: 


(Boll  No.  608] 

AYES— 171 

Abc!nor 

Prellnghuysen 

Mayne 

.Miderson,  ni. 

Prenzei 

Mazzolt 

Andrews, 

Prey 

Mel  Cher 

N.  Dak. 

Proehllch 

tflchel 

Archer 

Oettys 

Mitchell,  N.T 

Arends 

Ooodltng 

Mlzell 

Ashley 

Griffiths 

Montgomery 

Beard 

Gross 

Moorhead, 

Bell 

Oubser 

Calif. 

BevUl 

Guyer 

Morgan 

Blester 

Hamilton 

Murtha 

BiQgh&m 

Hanna 

Myers 

Bowen 

Hastings 

Nelsen 

Bray 

Hays 

Nichols 

Breaux 

Heinz 

Obey 

BrlnHey 

Henderson 

O'Hara 

Broomfleld 

Hlnshaw 

Parrls 

Brown,  Ulch. 

Hogan 

Paaaman 

Brown.  Ohio 

HoUfleld 

Perkins 

BroyhUl.  N.a 

Hosmer 

Pettis 

Hutchinson 

Pickle 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Poage 

Burllfon,  Mo. 

Jarman 

Preyer 

Butler 

Johnson,  Calif 

Price,  Tex. 

Camp 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Qule 

Carter 

Jones,  N.C. 

QuUlen 

Cederberg 

Jones.  Okla. 

RaUsback 

Chamberlain 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Re«s 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Rhodes 

Ciausen, 

Ketchum 

Robinson,  Va 

DonH. 

Kuykendall 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Cochran 

Landrum 

Rousselot 

collier 

LaUa 

Runnels 

coughlln 

Leggett 

Rupp« 

Culver 

Litton 

Rutb 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lott 

Ryan 

Davis.  WU. 

McClory 

Satterfleld 

Dellenback 

McCIoskey 

Scberle 

Dennis 

McDade 

Schneeball 

Devlne 

McBwen 

Sebelliu 

Dickinson 

Mcpall 

Shoup 

Dulskl 

Madlgan 

Shrlver 

Erlenbom 

Mahon 

Shuster 

Eshleman 

Mallary 

Sikes 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mann 

Skubltz 

Fisher 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Forsvthe 

Martin,  N.C. 

Stanton, 

Fountain 

Mathls.  Oa. 

J.  wmtam 

Steed 

Vander  Jagt 

Wilson, 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Waggonner 

Charles,  Tex. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Walsh 

Winn 

Stratton 

Wampler 

Wyalt 

Talcott 

Whalen 

Young,  Fla. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Whltten 

young,  Ga. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Wiggins 

Young,  ni. 

Thomson,  WU. 

Wllllnma 

Zablockl 

Thone 

WUson,  Bob 

Zlon 

Thornton 

Wilson, 

Zwach 

Treen 

Charles  H., 

Ullman 

Calif. 
NOES— 187 

Abzug 

Foiey 

Murphy,  111. 

Adams 

Eraser 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Addabbo 

Fulton 

Natcher 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Puqua 

Nedzl 

.■innunzlo 

Gaydos 

Nix 

Armstrong 

Oialmo 

O'Brien 

Ashbrook 

Gibbons 

O'Neill 

Aspln 

Gmn 

Owens 

BadUlo 

Gonzalez 

Patten 

Bafalls 

Green,  Pa. 

Pepper 

Barrett 

Grover 

PUe 

Bauman 

Gude 

Price.  111. 

Bennett 

Gunter 

Randall 

Bergland 

Haley 

Rangel 

Blaggl 

Hanley 

Regula 

Bogga 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Reuss 

Boland 

Karsha 

Rlegle 

Brademas 

Hawkins 

Rlnaldo 

Breckinridge 

Hechler.  W  Va 

Rodlno 

Brooks 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Roe 

Brotzman 

Hicks 

Rogers 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

HUlis 

RoncaUo,  NY. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Holt 

Booney,  Pm. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Holtzman 

Rose 

Burton,  John 

Horion 

Rosenthal 

Burton,  Phillip  Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Byron 

Huber 

Roush 

Carney,  Ohio 

Hungate 

Roy 

Casey,  Tex. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roybal 

Chlsholm 

Jordan 

St  Oermaln 

Clancy 

Karth 

Saraaln 

CTark 

Kastenmeler 

8ar  banes 

Clay 

Kazen 

Schroeder 

Cleveland 

Kiuczynskl 

Selberllng 

Collins,  lU. 

Koch 

Shipley 

Conlan 

Kyros 

Slsk 

Conte 

Lagomarslno 

Slack 

Conyers 

Landgrebe 

Smith,  Iowa 

Corman 

Lehman 

Spence 

Cotter 

Lent 

Staggers 

Crane 

Long,  La. 

Stanton. 

Cronin 

Long,  Md. 

James  V. 

Daniels, 

Lujan 

Stark 

Domlnlck  V. 

Luken 

Stokes 

Danlelson 

McCoUlater 

8tu(l<ls 

Davis,  B.C. 

McCormack 

Sullivan 

Deianey 

McKlnney 

Symington 

Dellums 

McSpadden 

Teague 

Dent 

Macdonald 

Thompson,  N.J 

Derwlnskl 

Madden 

Xraxler 

Dlggs 

Matsunaga 

Udall 

Dingell 

Meeds 

van  Deerlln 

I>ownlng 

Metcalfe 

Vanlk 

Drlnan 

Mezvlnsky 

Vlgorlto 

du  Pont 

MUford 

Wldnall 

Eckhardt 

MUler 

Wolff 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mlnlsh 

Wright 

Esch 

Mink 

Wydler 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wylle 

Fascell 

Moakley 

Wyman 

Fish 

Mollohan 

Yates 

Flood 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Yatron 

Plynt 

Moaher 

Young,  Tex. 
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Alexander 

Flower* 

Powell,  Ohio 

Anderson, 

Ford 

Prltchard 

calif. 

Oilman 

Rarlck 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Reld 

Blackburn 

Grasso 

Roberts 

Blatnlk 

Gray 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Boiling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Brasco 

Hammer- 

Sandman 

Brown,  Calif. 

schmldt 

Snyder 

Btirgener 

H&nrahan 

Steele 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Steelman 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Harrington 

Stephens 

Clawson,  D«l 

Hubert 

Stubblefleld 

Cohen 

Helstoskl 

Stuckey 

Collins,  T«x. 

Hudnut 

Conable 

Hunt 

Tleman 

Daniel.  Robert 

Johnaon,  Colo. 

Towell,  Nev. 

W.,  Jr. 

King 

Vander  Veen 

Davis.  Oa. 

McKay 

Veyaey 

de  la  Oarza 

Marazltl 

Waldle 

Denholm 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Ware 

Donohue 

MUls 

White 

Dom 

MlnsbaU,  Ohio 

Whltehurst 

DuncAn 

Moss 

Young.  Alaska 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Patman 

Young,  S.C. 

Bllberg 

Peyser 

Flndley 

Podell 

So  the  Senate  joint  resolution  was  not 
passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  de  la  Oarza  for.  with  Mr.  EUberg 
against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Ron- 
caUo of  WyomLng  against. 

Mr.  Rarlck  lor,  with  Mr.  Carey  ol  New 
York  against. 

ilr.  White  for.  with  Mr.  Denholm  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mrs.  Orasso, 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Stubblefteld. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr  McKay  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Blackburn 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr  Conable. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel, 


Jr. 


Ed- 


Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr 
wards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr  Flowers  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dunctm. 

Mr.  Ford  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  King  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Mathlas  of  California  with  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmldt 

Mr.  Mlnshall  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Hanrahan, 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Prltchard 

Mr.  Snyder  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr  Steele  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Symms  with  Mr.  ToweU  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  with  Mr.  Whltehtirst. 

Mr.  Ware  with  Mr  Young  of  Alaska. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  A  motion  to  reconsid- 
er was  laid  on  the  tabled. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  247. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brooks)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
matter  in  my  district  and  city  which 
required  my  personal  attention  I  was  un- 
able to  be  present  last  evening  when  the 
bill  HJl.  15888,  District  of  Columbia 
Community  DevelcHJment  and  Finance 
Corporation  Act  of  1974,  was  considered. 
However,  had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3473. 
STATE  DEPARTMENT,  USIA  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
( S.  3473 )  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State  smd  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses,  and  ask  unanimous  coisent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
m  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  6"om  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statemtnt. 
I  For  conference  report  and  fctatement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  Housa  of  Octo- 
ber 8.   1974,' 

Mr.  HAYS  f  during  the  reaflingt.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statemtnt  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  I  will  atteUipt  to  ex- 
plain what  is  in  the  conferenop  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  olljection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ftom  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
report  on  S.  3473  dealing  with  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Btate  and 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  it  a  recon- 
ciliation of  differences  between  a  Senate 
bill  that  had  18  sections  antf  a  House 
jimendment  that  had  only  eigltt  sections. 
The  total  authorizations  in  the  Senate 
bill  were  $979,924,000  while  those  in  the 
House  amendment  were  $987,989,000.  We 
agreed  on  $981,439,000  which  means  that 
the  House  came  down  $6.490jDOO  while 
the  Senate  went  up  $1,515,000.  We  cut  out 
the  language  m  the  Senate  bill  that 
would  permit  a  5-percent  trapisfer  be- 
tween line  items  In  the  authori»itions  for 
each  of  the  two  agencies  coveaed  by  the 
bill  If  the  going  gets  tough  in  «ny  one  of 
their  programs,  they  can  come  back  to 
Congress  and  explain  why  there  should 
be  an  adjustment. 

The  agreement  also  contains  $40  mil- 
lion to  assist  Israel  in  the  settlement  of 
Soviet  refugees.  This  modest  sfm  is  In- 
tended to  take  some  of  the  strain  off  Is- 
rael's economy  during  this  dlfOctlt  period 
m  its  history. 

Reaching  an  agreement  on  amounts 
proved  to  be  the  easiest  part  of  the  con- 
ference The  Senate  bill  included  a  num- 
ber of  substantive  provisions  Unrelated 
to  the  matter  of  authorization!  for  the 
State  Department  and  USIA.  $ome  of 
them  were  clearly  subject  to  a  ipoint  of 
order.  While  they  may  have  sorie  merit, 
they  were  beyond  the  scope  of  |he  com- 
mittee of  conference. 

Among  those  rejected  by  the  (jonferees 
were  provisions  dealing  with  piior  con- 
gressional approval  of  mllltarj-  base 
agreements,  a  specific  requirement  that 
Congress  give  Its  approval  to  aity  agree- 
ment relating  to  Diego  Garcia,  ai>d  a  pro- 
vision calling  for  an  exhaustive  tevlew  of 
our  policy  toward  Cuba.  Anoth*  Senate 
section  that  was  omitted  would  Jiave  re- 
organized foreign  affairs  legislation  Into 
three  major  bills  instead  of  thfe  several 
bills  now  brought  to  Congress.  Otie  of  our 
main  objections  to  that  proposal  "was  that 
it  intruded  upon  the  jurisdictloa  of  other 
Hou.se  committees. 

Other  Senate  provisions  that  we 
thought  went  too  far  were  reduced  from 
a  legislative  mandate  to  a  sense  of  Con- 
gre.ss  expression  Among  those  was  the 
one  that  would  e.stabll.sh  an  International 
Materials  Bureau  In  the  Department  of 
Stat*  That  broad  issue  Is  now  g  matter 
of  Intense  study  and  a  report  Is  expected 
in  a  few  months.  It  will  be  time  enough 


then  to  consider  how  best  to  handle  this 
matter. 

The  Senate  bill  called  for  a  detailed 
5-year  plan  for  future  U.S.  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  South  Vietnam.  I 
think  all  of  us  would  be  happy  to  have 
such  a  plan.  But  there  are  large  political 
considerations  as  well  as  economic  and 
military  factors  that  must  be  ground  into 
any  such  plan.  So  we  changed  it  from  a 
mandate  to  a  sense  of  Congress  expres- 
sion and  asked  for  a  report  on  progress 
within  6  months. 

The  Senate  bill  also  called  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  2  percent  of  the  total  civilian 
agency  personnel  assigned  abroad  except 
the  principal  foreign  affairs  agencies  and 
a  reduction  of  10  percent  in  the  total 
strength  of  military  aid  missions.  Again 
I  found  myself  in  sympathy  with  that  ob- 
jective. It  has  always  been  my  conten- 
tion that  we  simply  had  too  many  people 
scattered  around  the  world.  But  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Senate  language  would 
have  brought  us  into  a  head-on  colli- 
sion with  committees  that  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  activities  of  other  agencies 
We  therefore  reduced  the  issue  to  one  of 
an  expre-ssion  of  Congress  that  such  re- 
duction.'s  be  made  and  reported  to 
Congress. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
language  that  repealed  the  Formosa  res- 
olution of  1955.  That  resolution  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  employ  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  protect  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores  islands.  Without  be- 
littling the  Importance  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  it  was  thought  that  that  reso- 
lution no  longer  serves  as  a  legal  or  con- 
stitutional authority  for  either  contin- 
gency planning  or  the  actual  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations  in  that  area. 

We  followed  up  last  year's  action  on 
the  disclosure  of  political  contributions 
by  nominees  for  ambassadorships  by  re- 
quiring that  these  contributions  must 
now  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Recorx). 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  all  F>or- 
eign  Service  officers  between  their  8th 
and  15th  year  of  service  must  have  a  2- 
year  tour  of  duty  with  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment, public  schools,  or  other  public 
organizations.  This  meant  that  about  250 
oflBcers  would  be  assigned  annually.  The 
conferees  were  of  the  opinion  that  this 
constituted  too  large  a  number  who 
would  be  detached  from  their  regular 
duties  at  any  one  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
dlplomats-in-residence  program  had 
been  successful.  They  agreed,  therefore, 
to  require  a  minimum  of  50  officers  a 
year  to  serve  a  1-year  tour  in  such  posi- 
tions as  the  Senate  bill  identified. 

The  Senate  bill  delineated  the  au- 
thority and  the  responsibility  of  ambas- 
sadors basing  its  language  upon  letters 
that  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Nixon  had  sent  to  their  ambassadors  dur- 
ing their  Presidency.  We  thought  that 
the  Senate  lan^ruage.  however.  Intruded 
upon  the  constitutional  role  of  the  Presi- 
dent. We  InsLsted,  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed,  that  all  powers  exercised 
by  an  amba.-^sador  were  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  President. 

Under  existing  law  a  high  school  or 


college  student  whose  parents  are 
serving  abroad  is  entitled  to  one  round 
trip  in  each  of  4  years  to  the  place  where 
his  family  is  posted.  The  provision  of 
law  is  applicable  not  only  to  Foreign 
Service  personnel  but  also  to  other  civi- 
lian employees.  This  prolonged  absence 
has  often  produced  strains  and  emo- 
tional concerns  both  by  the  parents  and 
the  student.  We  did  not  feel  we  could  in- 
trude upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  The 
amendment  made  in  the  conference  bill 
permits  one  round  trip  each  year  but  is 
limited  to  Foreign  Service  personnel  of 
the  State  Department,  AID,  and  USIA. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  confer- 
ees took  the  provision  in  the  House  bill 
that  authorizes  an  ex -gratia  payment  of 
1  year's  salary  to  the  immediate  depend- 
ents of  those  Foreign  Service  personnel 
who  die  abroad  in  the  line  of  duty.  That 
provision  is  effective  with  January  1, 
1973.  Since  that  date  there  have  been 
seven  tragic  deaths,  the  most  recent  be- 
ing that  of  our  Ambassador  to  Cyprus. 

We  also  retained  in  the  conference 
agreement  the  House  provision  that  pro- 
hibits the  Department  of  State  from 
making  an  annual  payment  of  $15.6  mil- 
lion to  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
fimd  to  cover  the  additional  unfunded 
liability  arising  from  the  transfer  of  AID 
personnel  to  that  retirement  system 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
That  is  an  Item  that  should  be  included 
in  the  AID  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  my  House 
colleagues  who  served  with  me  on  the 
committee  of  conference:  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  and 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  we 
held  the  line — and  where  had  to  bend 
it,  we  moved  it  in  the  right  direction. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  the  bill 
is  less  than  the  figure  as  it  left  the 
House. 

Mr.  HAYS.  $6,490,000  less. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  all  amendments  are  germane  to 
the  subject  matter? 

Mr.  HAYS.  WeU,  all  but  one,  I  think, 
and  that  Is  the  one  repealing  the  For- 
mosa resolution:  but  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  executive  said  they  had 
no  feelings  on  it  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  worth  arguing  about.  By  accepting  it 
we  got  rid  of  an  awful  lot  of  nongermane 
amendments  that  the  other  body  put  In. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  3473.  to  provide  author- 
izations for  the  Department  of  State  and 
t.he  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

The  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  has  already  provided 
an  informative  report  on  the  action  of 
the  conferees.  But  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size the  success  of  the  House  conferees 
in  sustaining  the  House  position  and  in 
rejecting  or  modifying  certain  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill. 
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For  example,  the  conferees  agreed  to 
drop  the  Case  amendment  which  pro- 
hibited the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  "under  any  provision  of  law"  to 
carry  out  an  executive  agreement  not 
submitted  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  Sen- 
ate. This  was  similar  to  a  provision  in 
last  year's  conference  report,  which  on 
a  point  of  order  was  held  by  the  Speak- 
er to  be  nongermane. 

The  conferees  also  dropped  a  Senate 
provision  that  Congress  must  approve 
any  new  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom  concerning  the  U.S.  base  on 
Diego  Garcia  before  funds  can  be  ex- 
pended to  carry  out  the  agreement. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  drop  language  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill  reorganizing  foreign  affairs  legis- 
lation into  three  categories.  This  proposal 
would  have  created  Jurisdictional  prob- 
lems in  the  House. 

The  dollar  amounts  sigreed  to  reflect 
our  best  judgment  of  the  needs  of  the 
State  Department  and  USIA,  Including 
the  impact  of  inflation  upon  agency 
costs. 

This  is  a  good  conference  agreement, 
and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes) 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man in  yielding  to  me.  I  have  noted  with 
considerable  apprehension  that  the  con- 
ference report  now  before  us  contains  a 
repeal  of  the  Formosa  resolution.  This 
resolution,  approved  in  1955,  authorized 
the  President  to  employ  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  protecting  the 
security  of  Formosa,  the  Pescfidores,  and 
related  possessions  and  territories  In  that 
area,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  non- 
germane  language,  but  it  was  added  in 
the  Senate  and  accepted  by  the  House 
conferees. 

The  point  of  my  inquiry  is  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  effect  of  the  repeal  of 
the  resolution.  It  Is  my  understanding, 
and  I  believe  it  also  Is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  administration  and  the  State 
Dei>artment,  that  the  proposed  repeal  of 
the  Formosa  resolution  does  not— I  re- 
peat, not — set  aside  or  weaken  any  cov- 
enent  or  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  Formosa  and  to  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  In  that  area.  I  re- 
quest the  distinguished  chairman  to  com- 
ment on  this  situation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  repeal  of  the  Formosa  reso- 
lution does  not  prohibit  the  administra- 
tion from  taking  any  action  it  may  care 
to  in  regard  to  the  defense  of  Formosa, 
It  is  perfectly  free.  We  do  not  say,  "You 
cannot  defend  Formosa."  All  we  do  is 
repeal  this  resolution  which  autliorlzee 
the  use  of  Armed  Forces  to  defend  For- 
mosa or  Taiwan. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  there 
were  not  a  clear  imderstandlng  that  the 
Congress  does  respect  our  commitments 
to  our  friends  in  the  Far  Pacific  and  that 
Taiwan,  which  is  a  true  friend  and 
staunch  ally,  will  continue  to  enjoy  sub- 
stantially the  same  status  In  the  future 
that  It  has  been  accorded  In  past  years. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  had  the  same  apprehen- 
sion as  did  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  I  am  assured  by  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  chairman.  I  feel  the  country 
will  keep  all  its  past  covenants  and  do 
what  Is  best  and  timely  when  the  need 
is  there. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
This  does  not  repeal  any  covenants 
existing  between  us  and  Taiwan. 

As  I  said  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida 'Mr.  SiKES>,  the  adminlsti-ation 
would  have  full  power  with  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  to  take  any 
action  he  saw  fit  to  take. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  Is  about  the  best  we 
can  get. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Brademas),  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  TARGET  FOR 
BUDGET  OUTLAYS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1975 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1437  and  ask  for  Its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res    1437 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  In  the  House 
to  consider  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  667)  to  establish  a  target  for 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1975  in  the 
amount  of  $300,000,000,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
*Mr,  Martin)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  sis  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1437 
provides  that  It  shall  be  in  order  for  the 
House  to  consider  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
667.  to  establish  a  target  for  budget  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1975  in  the  amoimt 
of  $300  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  address  before  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  on  Wednesday, 
October  8.  1974,  the  President  proposed 
that  the  Congress  set  this  target  spend- 
ing limit  of  $300  bUlion  for  the  fiscal 
year  1975  Imdget. 

This  concurrent  resolution  is  a  sense 
of  the  Congress  resolution.  It  does  not 
place  an  enacted  spending  ceiling  on  the 
budget. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1437  in  order  that  we 
may  discuss  and  debate  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  667. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  there  no 
copies  of  this  rule  ' 

Mr.  SISK  1  would  assume  that  there 
might  very  well  be  The  resolution  is  in 
print  and  is  available,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Has  the  gentleman  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  GROSS  It  has  just  been  handed 
to  me.  It  is  unobtainable  at  the  desk 

What  are  the  provisions  of  thLs  rule'' 
How  much  debate  is  permitted  under  the 
rule,  and  how  is  the  debate  time  han- 
dled? Ls  there  an  opportunity  for  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  debate.  If  we  adopt 
this  rule,  will  be  handled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Mahon)  on  behalf 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  It  is  a 
House  concurrent  resolution,  and  there 
will  be  1  hour  on  the  resolution. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  In  the  normal 
procedure,  as  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  knows,  that  It  will  be  up  to 
the  chairman  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
might  yield  for  any  kind  or  type  of 
amendment.  He  will  control  the  time  and 
he  will  control  the  resolution.  To  that 
extent  it  is  closed.  It  is  a  matter  of  actu- 
ally being  voted  up  or  down,  unless  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee wishes  to  yield  for  purposes  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  House  cannot  fully  work 
its  will  on  the  resolution,  a&  It  was  unable 
to  do  by  the  preceding  legislation 

Mr.  SISK.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa  that  I  recognize  the  concern  he  has. 
I,  too,  have  some  concerns  about  this 
ceiling  and  about  what  actually  or  ex- 
actly its  meaning  is.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  It  is  anything  really  more  than 
a  so-called  sense  of  Congress  resolution. 
That  would  be  my  interpretation  of  it  as 
it  was  explained  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

It  basically  sets  a  target,  as  I  under- 
stand, in  which  the  President  will  make 
suggestions  as  to  changes  in  existing  ex- 
penditures in  order  to  comply  with  the 
$300  billion  ceiling,  and  then  submit 
them  back  to  the  Congress  for  it  to  work 
its  will,  and  make  such  recommendations 
as  he  sees  fit  in  order  to  fit  the  expendi- 
ture budget  into  the  $300  billion. 

This,  of  course,  will  be  explained  more 
fully  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions; and,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
says,  we  will  be  faced  with  the  matter  of 
voting  this  resolution  up  or  doi^Ti. 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,   will    the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
"Wt.  SISK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  ha^^  already  es- 
tablished a  super-duper.  hooper-dooper 
budget  control  committee  of  some  23 
members,  almost  a  young  army,  it  is 
claimed  those  members  will  resolve  sill 
things  with  respect  to  the  budget.  It 
seems  to  me  this  resolution  is  in  the  nc- 
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ture  of  window  dressing,  in  other  words, 
something  to  be  passed  so  ttte  Members 
can  go  back  to  their  districts  and  brag 
about  how  they  butchered  n  fat  hog  in 
the  name  of  economy. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  I  can  explain  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  of  course,  we  are 
dealing  here  with  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  which  we  are  already  into  to 
the  tune  of  at  least  one-quarter  having 
passed.  Our  new  Budg'^t  Control  Com- 
mittee, which  I  supported,  and  have  high 
hopes  for,  however  successful  that  com- 
mittee is  going  to  be  depends  on  how 
much  courage  we  as  Members  of  this 
House  have  in  backing  them  up  in  the 
steps  they  take.  They  will  b«  dealing  for 
the  first  time  with  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget.  Nothing  that  that  committee 
now  can  do  or  wUl  be  doing  or  are  al- 
ready actively  engaged  in  c*n  have  any 
bearing  in  connection  with  fiscal  1975.  I 
hope  my  colleague  from  Iowa  realizes  we 
are  dealing  here  with  an  attempt  in  the 
immediate  future  to  reduce  escpenditures 
and  try  to  stop  as  much  biflatlon,  of 
course,  as  we  can.  That,  basically.  Is  the 
desire  of  the  President.  Hopefully,  this 
will  have  .some  impact.  That  Budget 
Committee  Is  very  hopeful  of  Its  achieve- 
ments In  the  future.  It  will  be  dealing 
with  a  new  budget  submitted  In  Jsuauary 
for  fiscal  1976  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  It  not  the  fact  that 
practically  all  of  the  appropriation  bills 
have  been  approved  for  fiscal  1975?  In 
the  main,  the  appropriation  bills  for  this 
fiscal  year  have  been  passed  so  the  effect 
of  this  resolution  on  this  year's  appro- 
priations will  be  little.  It  takes  resolution 
on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  that  is  all  It  takes  if  Federal  spend- 
ing is  to  be  cut.  It  does  not  take  a  leg- 
islative proposal  of  this  kind.  You  can 
pass  a  hundred  of  these  resolutions  and 
they  will  be  meaningless  unless  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  resolve  to  stop  deficit 
spending. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  I  do  not  disagree  with  all  that  my 
friend  from  Iowa  says.  Frankly,  at  this 
moment,  of  course,  let  me  say  to  ray 
friend  from  Iowa,  we  seek  to  adopt  a 
resolution  which  will  permit  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  discuss  In  detail 
their  Ideas  and  their  concern  In  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  I  would  hope  that 
they  would  be  given  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  WYIJK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  In  his  address  to  the  U.S. 
Congress,  the  President  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  vote  a  set  spending  target  of  $300 
billion  for  Federal  fiscal  year  1975. 

House  Conciurent  Resolution  667  Is  a 
so-called  sense  of  Congress  resolution, 
which  really  has  no  force  and  effect  of 
law. 

I  thought  the  President  weis  encourag- 
ing us  to  pass  a  bill  which  could  be  sent 
to  his  desk  which  he  could  sign  and  es- 
tablish a  spending  limit  by  law.  Really, 
when  you  get  right  down  to  It,  this  reso- 
lution which  we  are  considering  now  does 
not  mean  anything  and  has  no  effect, 
does  It? 


Mr .  SISK.  Well,  let  me  say  that  my  ter- 
minology in  connection  with  referring  to 
the  sense  of  Congress  was  not  entirely 
correct. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  this  reads: 
Hceolved  by  the  House  of  RepreaenUtlvee 
^Uie  SeuaXe  coacurrlng),  that  a  target  Tor 
budget  outlays  durUig  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976,  under  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment  Is  hereby  established  at 
9300  bUlhsn. 

As  I  said,  maj'be  my  reference  to  the 
so-called  sense  of  Congress  was  not.  per- 
haps, as  it  should  have  been.  However, 
the  reason  that  I  used  that  terminology, 
even  though  ill-timed  as  it  may  be,  is  the 
fact  that  the  President  will,  if  we  pass 
this,  according  to  his  own  statement,  sub- 
mit back  to  us  his  recommendation  as  to 
those  areas  in  which  he  will  recommend 
cuts  or  In  which  he  will  want  us  to  hold 
off  for  a  period  of  time  certain  expendi- 
tures in  order  to  reduce  inflation. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  says  here  on  page  2  of 
the  report,  however.  Sind  this  Ls  where 
I  got  Uie  idea  that  it  was  really  a  sense 
of  Congress  resolution,  as  follows: 

House  Con.  Res.  859,  sic.  667,  does  not  In 
any  way  delegate  or  compromise  the  constl- 
tutlonaJ  authority  and  power  of  the  Congress 
over  the  purse.  It  Is  a  senjse  of  Congress  Res- 
olution. It  In  no  way  resembles  any  spend- 
ing celling  legislation  proposed  to  be  enacted 
Into  law  which  has  been  considered  from 
time  to  time  by  Congress  In  the  past. 

The  second  sentence  Is  Italicized.  So 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think 
really  we  are  considering  only  a  sense  of 
Congress  resolution. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  Gross)  that  It  Is  purely  window 
dressing.  If  we  really  want  to  address 
ourselves  to  problem  of  Inflation,  we 
should  pass  a  bill,  send  It  down  to  the 
President,  and  put  a  legal  celling  on  our 
spending.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ought 
to  establish  a  celling  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  I  think  management  of  our 
debt  Is  where  the  real  pressure  comes  as 
far  as  Inflation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  I  support 
the  resolution  because,  while  it  may  not 
accomplish  very  much,  as  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  said,  I  think  It  is 
useful  that  Congress  go  on  record  as  stat- 
ing that  it  believes  that  It  Is  necessary 
to  the  stability  of  the  economy  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  prudence  and  fiscal  restraint. 
I  think  everybody  will  agree  that  that 
Is  a  useful  thing. 

However,  I  would  like  to  disassociate 
myself  personally  from  the  self-serving 
paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  page  1  where 
we  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  by  saying 
that  the  Congress,  has  demonstrated  Its 
concern  about  Infiation  in  completed  ac- 
tions to  date  on  all  bills,  et  cetera,  be- 
cause my  personal  judgment  is  that  that 
Is  the  last  thing  In  the  world  we  have 
demonstrated,  any  concern  for  inflation 
In  completed  actions  to  date. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dznnis)  about 
our  having  completed  action.  However, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has,  on  Its  own, 
moved  for  this,  and  that  Is  the  way  the 
resolution  reads  and  that  Is  the  way.  of 
course,  that  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
TexEis  I  Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

With  respect  to  or  particularly  in  re- 
sponse to  the  point  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtue)  that  this 
establishes  only  a  target  rather  than  an 
absolute  ceiling,  I  think  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  refer  to  the  President's  ad- 
dress to  us,  he  will  discover  that  this  Is 
precisely  what  the  President  asked  us 
to  do. 

I  quote  from  the  President's  address. 
He  said: 

I  urge  you  to  Join  me  before  you  recess  by 
voting  to  set  a  t»rget  spending  limit  of  »300 
billion  for  the  fiscal  1975  Federal  budget. 

He  continued  to  say: 

When  Congress  agrees  to  this  spending 
target.  I  will  submit  a  package  of  budget  de- 
ferrals and  rescissions  to  meet  this  goal. 

Of  course,  under  the  Budget  Act  the 
Congress  would  have  to  take  action  or 
by  Its  refusal  to  take  action  accede  to 
those  rescissions  and  deferrals  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

I  think  the  reference  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  by  its 
chairman  (Mr.  Mahon),  who  introduced 
this  to  carry  out  the  President's  request 
with  respect  to  the  powers  of  Congress 
to  control  spending  priorities,  has  ref- 
erence primarily  to  our  individual  re- 
sponse to  those  Individual  deferrals  and 
rescissions  that  would  be  submitted  to 
us  by  the  President. 

So  I  really  believe  that  if  the  gentle- 
man will  examine  the  words  of  our  Presi- 
dent on  Tuesday,  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  are  attempting 
to  bring  us  today  is  exactly  what  the 
President  asked  us  to  perform  before  our 
adjournment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrleldlng. 

I  imderstand  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  Just  said,  and  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  spirit  of  cooperation  coming 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  through 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
and  the  other  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  .  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprlatlona. 

However,  the  point  I  am  attempting 
to  make  is  that  this  resolution  does  not 
really  fix  a  celling  ajs  far  as  this  Congress 
is  concerned.  It  does  not  say  that  we  can- 
not spend  beyond  $300  billion,  and  I 
predict  It  will  not  be  very  long  before 
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Congress  will  be  above  the  $300  Wlllon 
celling  again. 

In  the  second  place,  what  we  really 
must  do,  I  think,  if  we  are  to  bring  In- 
flation under  control,  is,  by  some  process, 
reduce  our  Federal  debt.  This  Is  where 
the  real  pressure  comes,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  debt.  A  $300  billion 
spending  limit  still  calls  for  a  deficit 
budget.  The  anticipated  revenue  for  fis- 
cal year  1975,  according  to  Mr.  Simon 
about  3  days  ago.  as  I  read  in  one  of  the 
newspapers,  is  $297  billion. 

So  that  still  means  that  we  here  in 
Congress  are  calling  for  deficit  spending 
this  year  of  an  additional  $3  billion  on 
top  of  the  present  $495  billion.  That 
comes  pretty  close  to  $500  billion,  which 
is  half  a  trillion.  That  is  the  point  I 
really  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
compromise.  I  understand  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  has 
said,  and  I  understand  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  and  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  , 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, are  attempting  to  do.  But  I 
just  do  not  think  It  is  enough,  as  far  as 
Congress  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Let  me  say  that  there  was  one  witness 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  who 
sought  the  opportunity  to  amend  this 
resolution  to  bring  it  down  to  the  $297 
billion,  on  the  basis  of  Secretary  Simon's 
estimates,  which  In  essence  would  hal- 
ance  the  budget  if  in  fact  those  projec- 
tions held. 

Of  course,  we  naturally  are  still  a  good, 
long  way  from  knowing  exactly  what  our 
income  will  be.  That,  amendment  of 
course,  will  be  a  matter  which  will  be  up 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  if  in  fact  there  might  be 
some  desire  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  jdeld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

As  the  gentleman  has  just  explained. 
House  Resolution  1437  provides  for  con- 
sideration of  Concurrent  Resolution  687, 
which  would  establish  a  target  for  budget 
outlays  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  In  the 
amoimt  of  $300  billion.  This  was  re- 
quested by  President  Ford  earlier  this 
week  In  hia  address  to  the  joint  session 
of  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people. 

This  is  simply  a  House  concurrent  res- 
olution, which  under  Hinds'  precedents, 
does  not  have  any  statutory  effect  oat- 
side  of  the  Congress  itself.  It  Is  a  sense- 
of-the-Congress  resolution,  as  has  been 
explained.  It  says  that  the  Congress  It- 
self hopes  that  the  total  expenditures 
for  this  current  fiscal  year  will  not  be 
over  $300  billion,  which  is  a  reduction  of 
the  previous  request  by  the  President  for 
a  $305  billion  budget  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  concur  In  the 
resolution,  and  I  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3deld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from 


the  fact  this  calls  for  an  alleged  reduc- 
tion of  $5  billion  from  the  President 
Nixon's  budget  request  to  $300  billion, 
what  is  sacred  abont  "$300  billion?"  Why 
$300  billion?  Ls  it  just  a  good  round 
figure? 

Mr.  MARTTN  of  Nebraska.  Well,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  sacred  about  a  par- 
ticular number,  but  the  President  has 
requested,  when  he  spoke  to  us  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  a  reduction  of  $5  billion 
in  Federal  expenditures  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

I  think  this  is. logical,  reasonable,  and 
something  that  we  should  attempt  to  ac- 
complish as  far  as  the  Congress  itself 
can  do  so.  So  that  is  the  figure  that  was 
picked  out.  If  we  can  reduce  it  further 
in  the  total  expenditures  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  I  am  all 
for  that.  But  we  had  to  have  some  figure, 
and  I  think  $300  billion  is  a  reasonable 
figure  to  adopt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  be  a  better 
figure  than  expenditures  based  on  antici- 
pated revenues? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  well  under- 
stands that  there  is  a  projection  at  the 
present  time  from  OMB  that  the  reve- 
nues are  not  going  to  match  the  outlays 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Sometimes  from  a  realistic 
and  practical  standpoint  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  down  to  that  point.  I  hope 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  we  can  have  a 
balanced  budget.  I  agree  entirely  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  on  that  mat- 
ter, because  I  have  been  fighting  and 
working  toward  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  14  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman suid  commend  him  for  trying 
through  the  years  to  save  some  money 
aroimd  this  place.  But  I  think  we  are 
going  through  another  charade  here,  just 
as  we  have  gone  through  a  number  of 
charades  in  the  House  in  the  last  few 
days  and  into  the  bowels  of  the  night 
spending  borrowed  money  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  save  for  the  people  whom  we  are 
supposed  to  represent. 

I  will  probably  vote  for  this  concurrent 
resolution,  but  It  Is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  window-dressing. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  we  are  going  to  have 
the  support  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
if  we  are  going  to  set  this  target  of  $300 
billion,  and  If  we  do  keep  It  to  a  $300  bil- 
lion will  it  still  be  necessary  for  us  to  In- 
crease the  national  debt  ceiling  come 
next  year  some  time? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  would  saj' 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  that 
the  latest  figures  that  I  have  seen — and 
these  were  given  to  us  yesterday  after- 
noon by  one  of  the  witnesses  before  us 
when  we  had  our  hearings  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules — that  the  latest  figures 


he  had,  and  I  believe  he  said  they  were 
last  weeks  from  CMB,  that  total  reve- 
nues would  probably  equal  about  $297 
billian. 

But  I  would  caution  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  not  to  take  complete 
stock  in  that  statement  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  many  statements 
over  the  years  from  OMB  in  regard  to 
revenues  that  proved  to  be  very,  ver>" 
wrong. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  reason  I 
ask  that  question  is  because,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  knows,  the  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  Umit  just 
barelj-  passed  the  House,  and  I  would 
anticipate  that  some  changes  that  would 
probably  come  before  the  94th  Congress, 
that  the  times  of  approving  more  borrow- 
ing by  the  Federal  (3ovemment  are  gone, 
and  I  sure  hope  that  they  are. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  j-ield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  '  Mr.  Arkstrong  > . 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule.  I  do  so  with 
some  reluctance  because  this  nile  is 
supported  by  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Martin)  whose  judgment 
I  admire  and  respect,  and  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Mr.  Mahon.  who  has 
shown  over  and  over  again  his  concern 
for  fiscal  sanity  in  this  country. 

But  the  rule  before  us  is  seriously  de- 
fective I  would  like  to  tell  the  Members 
why. 

A  S300  billion  spending  Umitation  is  a 
fine  thing.  Certalnlj-  It  Is  an  approach 
toward  solving  the  Nation's  most  serious 
problem  .  .  .  infiation.  Such  action  is 
long  overdue. 

In  my  judgment.  $300  billion  Is  a  g(x>d 
figxire — not  so  good  as  $299  blUion,  or 
$298  billion,  or  $297  billion— but  the  rea- 
son why  I  am  going  to  oppose  the  adop- 
tion of  tills  rule  Is  the  fact  this  resolu- 
tion, if  adopted,  will  not  permit  Members 
of  the  House  to  properly  consider  the 
issue 

It  will  not  permit  the  offering  of 
amendments  either  to  Increitfe  or  de- 
crease the  proposed  spending  limitation. 
There  Is  no  magic  in  $300  billion. 

In  fact.  If  we  were  to  pick  a  magic 
flgm-e.  I  believe  that  number  is  $297  bil- 
lion, just  1  percent  less  than  what  is 
prop<»ed  by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  adopt  a  $300  billion 
spending  limitation,  and  If  we  did  so.  It 
would  give  us,  for  the  second  time  in  15 
years,  a  balanced  budget.  Only  once  In 
the  last  15  years  have  we  managed  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  I  think  this  is 
an  opportunity,  which  may  not  soon 
come  again,  to  put  this  House  on  record 
in  favor  of  that  kind  of  fiscal  respon- 
slbUlty. 

Second,  If  we  adopt  this  rule,  we  wlD  be 
setting  a  precedent  which  we  are  going 
to  live  to  regret.  Although  this  resolution 
does  not  have  the  force  of  law,  we  will 
soon  have  before  us  the  recommendations 
of  the  Budget  Committee  itself  arising 
out  of  the  Budget  Control  Act.  Those 
recommendations  will  have  the  force  of 
law. 

Is  this  the  prelude  to  bringing  those 
resolutions  to  the  floor  under  a  closed 
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rule  with  only  one  number  and  no  chance 
to  amend,  either  up  or  down. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  reason  why 
I  intend  to  oppose  this  rule,  because  it  is 
violative  of  the  best  traditions  of  this 
House  and  a  throwback  to  the  worst  tra- 
duions.  Are  we  decisionmakers  here?  Do 
we  not  know  enough  about  the  problems 
of  this  country  to  offer  and  consider 
amendments?  Or  is  our  purpose  only  to 
vote  yes  or  no  on  what  someone  else  has 
previously  decided? 

I  tJiink  for  the  good  of  the  country  and 
for  the  good  of  this  House,  and  for  the 
best  traditions  of  this  House,  if  we  are 
reaUy  legislators,  we  will  vote  the  previ- 
ous question  down.  If  we  have  any  guts, 
we  will  adopt  an  open  rule. 

Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Kehpi  who  has  joined 
with  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  in  this 
attempt  to  defeat  this  closed  rule.  I  to- 
tally agree  with  my  friend  from  Colorado 
when  he  says  that  a  closed  rule  on  the 
vital  issue  is  inherently  wrong  because  it 
denies  us  the  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  set  a  ceiling  on  spending 
at  $297  billion  which  is  balanced  by  ex- 
pected revenues. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  question 
that  the  gentleman  and  I  are  posing  to 
this  House  is  this:  Are  we  going  to  cut 
Federal  spending  and  Federal  deficits,  or 
are  we  going  to  raise  taxes?  Where  do 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  want  to  be 
recorded?  I  for  one  choose  to  cut 
spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  opposing  this  closed  rule. 
I  want  to  thank  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado for  taking  the  leadership  on  this 
Issue. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  simple  truth  is  this: 
Congress  has  not  sufficiently  held  the 
hn?  on  spending  before,  so  why  should 
the  people  believe — why  should  the 
Members  even  believe — that  it  will  hold 
the  line  on  spending  now  or  In  the 
future? 

Inflation  Is  the  result  of  excessive 
Government  spending  and  expansion  of 
the  money  supply,  behind  which  stands 
no  commensurate  increase  in  national 
productivity.  And  excessive  Government 
spending  Is  a  result  of  the  Congress  lack 
of  fiscal  restraint. 

The  Congress  has  not  been  able  to 
curb  its  own  spending  appetites,  yet  it 
has  the  audacity  to  ask  the  American 
people  to  curb  theirs. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is — by  the 
President's  proposing  of  an  additional 
tax  upon  the  people's  livelihood  and  by 
the  .specter  which  haunts  us  that  the 
Congress  may  enact  such  an  econom- 
ically repressive  measure — that  people 
are  behig  asked  to  bear  the  burden  of  ir- 
responsible spending  on  the  part  of  their 
Conerress 

The  Senaior  from  Delaware.  Senator 
Wn,LiAM  Roth,   put  It  this  way  in  re- 


marks on  the  Senate  floor  following  the 
President's  address  to  the  joint  session: 

The  American  people  have  been  asked  to 
acc«pt  an  Increase  in  their  tax  burden  be- 
cause the  Congress  has  not  had  the  guts 
to  cut  Federal  spending.  Once  again,  the 
nalddle-lncome  people,  who  receive  the  least 
amount  of  Oovernment  benefltc,  are  being 
asked  to  pay  for  excessive  Federal  spending. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  will  violate  this 
.spending  target  (of  $300  billion  requested  by 
the  President)  Just  as  qulcklv  as  It  Is  vio- 
lating the  (295  bimon  spending  ceUtn« 
(target)  74  Senators  approved  a  few  months 
ago. 

The  Congress— the  Nation — does  not 
need  a  Federal  spending  target  of  $300 
billion.  It  needs  one  of  $297,  which  is  the 
level  of  projected  revenues — without  any 
income  from  a  new  surtax.  To  call  for  a 
$300  billion  ceiling  Is  to  call  for  a  reve- 
nue level  which  can  only  be  met  by  en- 
acting the  new  surtax. 

RAISING  TAXES  WII  L  NOT  HELIEVT  INfXATIONART 
PRESSl'Rrs    ARISING    FROM    DmciT    SPENDING 

It  can  be  argued  that  raising  taxes  will 
help  control  inflation,  by  raising  addi- 
tional revenues  with  which  to  cover  a 
potential  deficit:  in  other  words,  the 
larger  the  revenue,  the  smaller  the  defi- 
cit. To  believe  that  takes  a  lot  of  faith- 
more  than  the  statistics  of  the  last  sev- 
eral years  can  sustain. 

Federal  revenue  collections  have  in- 
creased markedly  during  the  last  3  years. 
Did  It  reduce  the  debt?  No,  for  Govern- 
ment spending  continued  to  grow — 
actually  outpacing  Increased  revenue — 
and  that  spending  created  even  larger 
deficits.  A  full  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
national  debt — $133  billion  of  it— has 
been  generated  in  the  past  6  years.  In- 
creased revenue  does  not  reduce  deficits, 
for  the  self-restraint  which  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  should  exer- 
cise in  trying  to  hold  down  spending  is 
actually  lessened  when  they  know  more 
money  will  be  coming  In. 

The  statistics  prove  the  accuracy  of 
this  observation 

From  1971  to  1972,  Federal  receipts 
rose  $15,061  billion.  Did  the  deficit  go 
down?  No,  it  went  up  $23,227  billion. 

Prom  1972  to  1973,  those  receipts  rose 
$12,511  billion.  Did  the  deficit  go  down? 
No,  it  went  up  another  $14,301  billion. 

Receipts  took  a  big  jump  from  1973  to 
1974 — some  $19,660  billion- but  the  defi- 
cit climbed  another  S3. 495  billion  over 
that. 

The  estimated  Increase  In  receipts 
from  1974  to  this  fiscal  year— as  calcu- 
lated in  August — is  $20,382  billion,  yet 
we  project  a  deficit  of  another  $12,273 
billion.  No,  increasing  receipts — by  In- 
creasing taxes — does  not  reduce  pres- 
sures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  defeat  this  r\ile 
to  allow  us  to  offer  our  substitute  which 
Is  a  budget  in  balance. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks,  and  I  will  vote 


to  op«n  up  this  rule  so  that  we,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congrees.  can  arrive  at  our 
own  decldoQ  m  to  what  the  limit  should 
be. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Sr>eaker,  I  would  like  just  to  re- 
mark that  while  I  am  not  convinced 
that  this  is  the  time  and  place,  on  this 
resolution,  for  the  particular  battle  that 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  that  we  are  getting  a 
few  younger  Members  here  who  have 
the  idea  that  Members  of  this  body,  as 
such,  should  have  certain  rights,  and 
who  are  beginning  to  attack  the  closed 
rule,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  abuses 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  i  Mr.  Martin  i  . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  a  mild  quar- 
rel with  the  rule  under  consideration,  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  challenge  the  nile. 
I  take  this  time  to  present  to  the  House 
an  alternative  which  I  hope  will  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 

The  Mahon  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
667 1 .  which  this  rule  makes  in  order, 
establishes  a  target — not  a  spending 
ceiling,  but  a  target — of  $300  billion  for 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1975,  as  re- 
quested by  the  President.  If  this  reduc- 
tion can  be  eventually  achieved,  there 
would  still  result  a  $3  billion  deficit:  the 
difference  between  $300  billion  in  out- 
lays and  $297  billion  in  revenues,  to  quote 
the  current,  revised  revenue  estimate  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

That  deficit  will  add  $3  billion  to  the 
natiorud  debt  imless  we  enact  the  pro- 
posed 5-percent  srn-tax  on  Indlviduars 
incomes. 

To  avoid  the  dilemma  between  a  tax 
Increase  and  another  increase  In  the  in- 
flationary national  debt,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  cut  spending  to  $297  billion? 
This  would  be  met  by  expected  revenues 
and  would  not  necessitate  any  tax  in- 
crease on  individuals. 

Under  this  rule  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  control  the  time  and  he  is  not 
obliged  to  yield  for  amendments.  One 
classical  way  to  seek  to  obtain  a  vote  on 
the  $297  million  level  would  be  to  oppose 
the  previous  question  on  this  rule  and 
offer  a  substitute  nfle  making  my  amend- 
ment in  order.  If  the  House  will  forbear 
I  will  withhold  that  procedure,  and  will 
not  challenge  the  rule  Itself.  Instead,  it 
will  be  my  Intention  to  wait  until  the 
conclusion  of  general  debate  on  the  con- 
current resolution,  and  will  then  oppose 
the  previous  question  on  passage  of  the 
resolution.  If  we  are  successful  at  that 
point,  it  will  then  be  in  order  for  me  to 
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seek  recognition  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing my  amendment. 

It  will  be  simple.  My  amcnrtimmt,  If 
you  support  my  procedure  allowing  It  to 
be  offered,  will  simply  strike  in  effect  the 
last  words  "$300  billion,"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  sum  of  "$297  billion." 

If  we  are  today  going  to  set  a  target 
level  for  reducing  spending,  at  least  let  tis 
get  one  recorded  vote  on  the  precise  level 
that  will  not  necessitate  any  tax  Increase 
on  individual  Incomes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I 
wonder  If  the  gentleman  will  support  a 
bill  which  I  Introduced  this  morning  that 
provides  for  a  10-percent  reduction  in 
the  pay  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Members  of  Congress,  those  In 
the  Judiciary,  all  civil  service  employees 
and  military?  It  excludes  the  postal  em- 
ployees because  they  are  not  direct  Fed- 
eral employees.  If  we  are  going  to  cure 
this  infiatlon  it  is  going  to  take  a  three- 
pronged  attack  by  labor  and  industry 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Ml .  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  going  to  take  a  three-pronged 
attack  not  only  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  stop  infiatlon  but  also  the  active 
and  vigoroias  cooperation  of  both  labor 
and  Industry.  Such  a  piece  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  put  into  ef- 
fect would  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the 
American  people  and  on  both  Industry 
and  labor  in  this  country. 

President  Ford  in  his  message  earlier 
this  week  in  advocating  a  $5-bllllon  re- 
duction In  Federal  expenditures  said 
that  he  would  be  sending  up  very  shortly 
to  the  Congress  a  detailed  plan  wherein 
he  proposes  to  make  these  $5  billion  re- 
ductions in  expenditures  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  It  just  so  happens  that 
the  total  labor  expenditures  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  current  year 
amoimted  to  $55  billion,  so  if  we  had  a 
10 -percent  reduction  we  could  pick  up 
another  $5  billion  in  reduction  In  Federal 
expenditures — ^not  quite  that  much,  be- 
cause part  of  the  fiscal  year  has  already 
gone  by. 

I  just  wonder  whether  the  gentleman 
would  support  such  a  position? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration  and  with 
whom  I  wish  there  were  some  blood  kin- 
ship, that  I  would  support  his  measure 
whether  it  was  a  cut  across  the  board  or 
selective  cuts  or  in  any  fashion  If  it 
would  enable  us  to  balance  the  budget 
and  particularly  without  the  necessity 
of  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  the  bill 
I  have  had  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 


mittee for  years  and  cannot  get  a  hearing. 
It  is  H  Jl.  144.  which  provides  that  except 
in  a  state  of  war  or  dire  national  emer- 
gency the  budget  must  be  balanced  and 
orderly  annual  mandatory  payments 
made  on  the  Federal  debt  of  up  to  5 
percent  a  year.  But  under  the  procedures 
which  this  charade  is  being  brought  to 
the  House  floor,  we  cannot  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  his  proposal 
has  great  merit.  I  have  Introduced  a 
somewhat  similar  proposal  modeled  after 
a  proposed  Introduced  by  former  Con- 
gressman Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Without  the  gentleman's 
proposal  this  Is  really  fooling  the  people. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  sdeld  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  desire  to  delay  the  House  rush 
to  adjournment,  although  I  intend  to 
vote  against  that  adjournment,  because 
I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  this  Congress 
walking  out  of  Washington  in  the  face 
of  the  problems  of  inflation  which  afflict 
all  of  our  citizens:  but  I  will  oppose  this 
rule  because  I  prefer,  not  a  target,  but  a 
ceiling  on  our  spending.  I  prefer,  not 
$300  billion,  but  $297  bilUon. 

I  regret  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Patten)  my  eyes  are 
such  that  I  cannot  read  that  headline 
from  here.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  says. 
"GOP  Loyalists   Skeptical." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  there  is 
nothing  radical  in  the  proposal  for  $297 
billion. 

Senator  Proxmire,  the  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
has  proposed  $295  billion;  so  I  think  we 
ought  to  at  least  accommodate  him  part 
way. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  that  I  think  the 
leaders  of  oiu*  country  ought  to  set  an 
example  to  the  rest  o*  the  citizens  of 
our  country.  I  suggest  to  the  President 
that  he  cut  the  White  House  staff  by  a 
significant  percentage  and  then  turn  to 
the  other  governmental  agencies  and 
tell  them  to  do  likewise.  I  think  it  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  citizens  of  this 
country  who  have  been  asked  to  cut  their 
own  budgets. 

Finally,  as  we  approach  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  this  Nation,  I  think  we 
ought  to  remember  the  principles  that 
saw  this  Nationsil  bom  were  principles 
that  related  both  to  economy,  to  the 
economy,  to  the  economic  circumstance 
of  our  society  and  also  to  a  basic  matter 
of  philosophy;  that  is,  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment should  properly  ask  Individuals 
to  restrain  themselves  and  not  In  any  way 
try  to  restrain  Itself.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Government  philosophically  ought 
to  be  limited  to  taxes  on  which  Govern- 
ment fees  ought  to  be  limited,  that 
spending  on  which  the  Government  tries 
to  buy  our  support  ought  to  be  brought 
imder  some  degree  of  control. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 


from  Nebraska  that  I  would  be  willing  to 
support  this  legislation  and  also  support 
the  legislation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  iMr.  Gross  I. 

I  think  given  the  circumstance  of  our 
society  and  the  respect  to  the  Congress 
that  I  have  for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
«Mr.  Gross)  that  HJl.  144  is  going  to  be 
around  a  long  time,  unless  we  do  not 
p««s  it  promptly.  If  we  do  not  pass  some- 
thing of  that  nature  soon,  the  Congress 
and  the  country  may  not  last  all  that 
long. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  significant  that 
we  make  this  effort  to  vote  dov^Ti  this 
rule  today.  It  may  not  succeed,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  gesture  which  I  think  would 
have  support  from  a  good  many  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  would  like  to  see  us  re- 
duce our  spending  further. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  understand  a  move  will  be  made  to 
vote  down  the  previous  question  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  .support  this  legis- 
lation and  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  on  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  (Georgia  <Mr 

LANDRtJM '  . 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr  Speaker,  it  took 
Us  177  years  to  come  from  our  beginning 
in  1787  to  1964  and  reach  a  $100  billion 
budget  That  was  a  millennium.  Many  of 
us  were  concerned  about  it.  but  not 
alarmed,  because  at  that  time  we  were 
producing  and  our  economj*  was  grow- 
ing: but  it  took  U.S  only  5  years,  from 
1964  to  1969  to  go  to  a  $200  billion  budget, 
and  then  only  5  years  more,  from  1969  to 
1974.  now.  to  go  to  a  $305  billion  b'udeet 
a  S200  billion  increase  in  10  years. 

Discussing  thLs  problem  recently,  the 
budget  and  the  economic  dilemma  of  this 
Nation,  with  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  a  group 
of  us  were  inquiring  if  it  were  possible 
for  this  country  to  run  now  on  less  than 
$300  billion.  His  response  to  as  was  that 
it  must  run  on  less  than  $300  billion  if 
we  are  to  survive  as  the  system  that  we 
are 

Moreover,  he  said  that  while  he  would 
not  be  emphatic,  he  believed  that  we 
could  reduce  to  $295  billion,  a  $10  billion 
reduction  from  the  proposed  $305  billion 

The  day  before  yesterday,  in  a  discus- 
sion with  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Simon,  In  a  colloquy 
I  had  with  him.  I  laid  these  facts  out  as 
a  preface,  atd  Inquired  of  him,  "Do  you 
believe  that  the  Nation  can  run  on  a  $295 
billion  budget,  or  less  than  $300  billion, 
without  impairing  the  efiQclency  of  any 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Government?  " 

His  response  was  in  the  affirmative. 

Many  of  us  were  disappointed  about  a 
great  deal  in  the  President's  speech — not 
in  its  entirety.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  doing  the  very  best  he  can  under 
the  circumstances,  but  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed when  I  listened  to  him  and  did 
not  hear  him  come  down  hard  enough  on 
reducing  Federal  expenditures  below  $300 
billion.  It  just  simply  is  not  good  Judg- 
ment in  my  opinion,  to  shoot  only  for 
$300  billion  ^rtien  we  could  set  a  goal  of 
$295  billion;  and  if  we  have  to  go  to  $297 
billion,  then  we  have  done  something. 
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I  say  to  the  Members  now,  In  consider- 
ing this  resolution  and  In  considering  the 
proposal  which  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
presenting,  it  is  time  we  commenced  to 
tighten  our  owii  belts  up  here  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  in- 
dividual at  home  ha*  gotten  his  tight 
enough  now  to  where  it  is  just  about  to 
pinch  hun  beyond  repair.  It  has  got  him 
about  squeezed  out.  and  it  will  not  hiu^t 
any  Department  of  this  Government;  it 
will  not  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  of  the  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Department*  the 
Treasury,  or  any  other  agency  of  this 
Government,  to  move  this  budget  from 
Its  requested  $305  billion  to  $295  bilUon. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  Congre.ss  to 
come  together  and  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Wright '. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
supp<:)rt  of  this  resolution.  It  commits  us 
to  a  target  ceiling  of  no  more  than  $300 
billion  in  total  Federal  expenditures  for 
tne  fiscal  year. 

This,  of  course,  Ls  approximately  $5 
billion  below  the  amount  requested  by 
President  Nixon  in  the  Presidential 
budget  submitted  to  us  last  January.  Yet 
with  diligence  and  persistent  eflort  I  be- 
lieve we  can  achieve  it.  and  I  beheve  we 
owe  it  to  the  country'  to  make  this  com- 
mitment today. 

You  will  recall  that  on  July  25  of  last 
year  a  majority  of  the  House  voted  In 
the  Anti-Impoundment  and  Budget  Re- 
form Act  to  impose  a  firm  expenditure 
ceiling  of  $267.1  billion  on  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended. 
Even  though  the  Senate  ultimately  did 
not  approve  the  bill  In  just  that  form,  a 
maioritv  of  us  in  the  House  expressed 
our  willingness  to  live  within  that  celling. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
trim  more  than  $5  billion  this  year  from 
the  Presidential  spending  requests,  and 
have  at  least  something  left  over  to  ap- 
plv  to  the  national  debt  Nothing,  In  my 
Judgment .  could  have  a  more  .salutary  or 
refls.^uring  Influence  upon  the  public. 
Nothing  could  .set  a  better  example  for 
private  citizens  to  reduce  the  skyrocket- 
ing total  of  Inflationary  private  debts 
than  for  the  Federal  Government  Itself 
to  point  the  way. 

Already  we  have  made  substantial  re- 
ductions In  the  President's  budget.  Just 
2  weeks  ago.  In  the  military  appropria- 
tion bill,  we  cut  a  total  of  $4.9  billion 
from  the  executive  askings.  We  have 
trimmed  substantial  sums  from  executive 
spending  recfuests  for  foreign  aid.  In  the 
past  few  weeks,  we  have  demonstrated 
a  capacity  for  restraint  in  the  creation 
of  new  spending  programs,  even  some 
which  many  Members  had  considered 
highly  desirable.  A  clear  majority  of  ns 
refused  the  creation  of  a  new  land  use 
planning  program.  A  clear  majority  of 
us  acceded  to  President  Pord's  request 
and  made  an  $11  billion  reduction  In  the 
6-year  mass  trsmslt  authorization.  By 
continuing  in  this  general  direction,  I  am 
convinced  as  one  member  of  the  Budget 


Committee  that  we  can  surely  hold  ap- 
propriations below  the  $300  billion  leveJ 
which  this  resolution  would  mandate. 

In  recent  years,  Congress  has  demon- 
strated not  only  the  dlspoeition  but  the 
ability  to  reduce  Presldentially  projected 
deficits.  For  fiscal  year  1973.  the  Presi- 
dential budget  projected  a  deficit  of  $25.5 
billion.  We  cut  that  by  $11  billion.  For 
fiscal  year  1974.  the  President's  budget 
projected  a  deficit  of  $12.8  billion.  As 
result  of  economies  made  by  both  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branch,  we 
cut  that  to  approximately  $3  8  billion — 
a  reduction  of  some  $9  blUlon  In  the  def- 
icit projection  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Admittedly,  there  will  be  difficulties. 
The  wild  escalation  of  interest  rates,  ac- 
ceeded  to  by  the  executive  branch,  has 
added  .several  billion  dollars  of  dead 
weight  for  which  we  somehow  must  com- 
E>ensatc.  It  now  appears  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  havo  to  pay  out  some  $30  bil- 
lion In  Interest  payments  during  the  year, 
and  this  does  make  our  task  infinitely 
more  difficult  as  we  strive  to  hold  down 
total  spending. 

There  will  be  disagreements  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
as  to  just  which  programs  should  be  cut. 
Predictably,  Congress  will  insist  upon 
some  of  its  own  priorities,  as  is  our  con- 
.stitutlonal  right  and  duty.  But  these  dif- 
ficulties .should  not  deter  us  Admittedly, 
fiscal  restraint  is  only  one  tool  in  the 
fight  against  Inflation.  It  assuredly  can- 
not accomplish  the  task  alone  Assuredly, 
there  are  other  actions  which  must  ac- 
company thLs,  and  some  of  them  can  be 
undertaken  only  by  the  executive  branch 
of  Government. 

But  let  us  set  our  minds  and  wills  reso- 
lutely to  do  our  part  By  passing  this  res- 
olution today  we  can  give  assurance  to 
the  executive  branch  and  to  the  public 
that  the  Congress  is  Indeed  determined 
to  fulfill  Its  share  of  the  responsibility 
in  the  task  that  confronts  us  all. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr  Patman> 

CRKATION    OF    MONrf— OB    MANrTACTTKE 

MON'ET 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  this  session  I  think  it  is  well  to  men- 
tion some  things  that  happened  which, 
if  they  had  not  happened,  we  would  not 
need  this  proposal  to  reduce  the  proposed 
$300  bUllon  by  $5  billion  to  get  the 
budget  $5  million  under  $300  billion. 
It  goes  back  a  long  time,  about  60  years, 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was 
created. 

It  was  a  good  law.  It  was  signed  2  days 
before  Christmas  in  1913  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson.  But,  after  it  was  put 
on  the  statute  books  efforts  were  made, 
which  were  successful,  which  changed  it 
to  a  bad  law  by  maladministration. 
It  was  a  good  law  which  passed,  but  by 
bad  administration  it  was  changed  into 
a  bad  law. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  would  not 
stand  for  a  central  bank,  and  the  then 
Congress  finally  agreed  with  him  to  set 
up  12  regional  banks  Instead  of  the  pro- 
posed central  bank.  Each  region  would 


have  just  as  much  power  as  the  other 
regions,  A  southwestern  region  would 
have  just  as  much  power  £is  the  New 
York  region.  That  gave  everybody  an 
opportunity  to  get  credit  on  reasonable 
terms  and  reasonable  amounts.  It  was 
very  fine. 

But.  when  they  began  to  organize  these 
12  banks  they  said.  "What  are  we  going 
to  do  for  money?  We  do  not  have  any 
money.  Congress  has  not  appropriated 
any  for  the  establishment  of  these 
banks." 

Then,  they  began  to  read  the  law.  and 
the  law  gives  them  the  power  to  create 
money,  to  manufacture  money  without 
cost,  as  commercial  banks  have  under 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  So  they  said, 
"Well,  that  is  the  answer  to  our  problem. 
We  wUl  just  buy  Government  bonds  that 
liave  already  been  issued  in  the  market 
to  provide  an  interest  rate,  and  we  will 
pay  for  them  with  created  money." 

The  U.S.  Constitution  provides  that 
public  money  shall  only  be  expended 
when  appropriated  by  Congress — in  order 
to  get  around  this  constitutional  provi- 
sion so  as  to  allow  Federal  Reserve 
officials  the  privilege  of  not  having  to 
go  before  Congress  in  order  to  get  money 
for  expenditures. 

What  the  Federal  Reserve  wanted  to 
do  was  to  get  around  that  constitutional 
provision.  They  did  not  want  to  have  to 
go  before  congressional  committees  and 
answer  all  kinds  of  questions.  Some  of 
the  questions  would  probably  be  embar- 
rassing to  them.  So  they  got  around  the 
constitutional  provision  that  way.  It  did 
not  amount  to  much,  of  course.  The  first 
year  they  only  had  $16  million  that  way, 
and  they,  of  course,  provided  for  the  ex- 
penses for  the  first  year.  But  the  ex- 
penses got  higher  and  higher.  Now,  then, 
by  reason  of  that  policy,  they  have  used 
the  Government's  money  to  buy  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  now  the  Fed  claims  the 
Fed  owns  the  bonds  bought  with  Govern- 
ment money.  The  Fed  Governors  claim 
they  are  trustees  for  the  Government. 
Now  they  are  setting  an  example  that 
triistees  having  possession  of  other  peo- 
ple's money  can  convert  the  money  to 
their  own  use  and  benefit  some  of  them 
drawing  pretty  high  interest  now,  with 
Government  money — with  Grovemment 
money — and  they  put  those  bonds  in 
their  portfolio  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York.  They  are  there  right 
now.  It  will  almost  shake  some  Members 
out  of  their  seats  when  I  tell  them  how 
much  they  have  In  the  Fed's  portfolio 
now. 

They  have  $82  billion.  I  did  not  say 
million.  I  said  "billion".  They  are  draw- 
ing from  $5  to  $7  billion  a  year  interest  on 
those  bonds.  Of  course,  they  do  not  have 
to  go  through  the  Congress  on  that.  They 
are  bypassing  Congress.  They  go  aihead 
and  they  pay  the  expenses  that  they 
have,  $495  million  a  year,  Just  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  alone.  They  pay 
it  out  of  there,  and  other  expenses,  and 
what  they  have  left  they  turn  over  to 
the  Treasury.  They  think  they  will  sat- 
isfy Congress  because  they  are  not  pay- 
ing It  directly,  like  they  were  supposed 
to.  The  point  is,  they  are  charging  people 
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from  $5  to  $7  billion  a  year  interest  on 
bonds  that  have  already  been  paid  for. 
If  these  bonds  are  not  canceled  they  will 
have  to  be  paid  again.  Then  our  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  out  $164  billion — pure 
Inflation,  which  is  clearly  wrong.  If  we 
cancel  the  $84  billion  now  we  will  not 
have  to  pay  this  extra  84th  second  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  winners  can  be  the 
Fed  which  will  be  out  nothing  and  get 
the  $164  billion. 

You  see,  they  are  paying  interest  on 
bonds  that  have  already  been  paid  for. 
We  know  what  caused  our  budget  to  be 
big,  because  we  are  not  canceling  debts 
if  we  are  buying  back  from  the  people. 
Whenever  we  pay  out  money  for  obliga- 
tions that  are  issued  by  the  Government 
and  bought  by  someone  else  and  then  the 
Government  buys  them  back,  the  bonds 
should  be  canceled.  Every  academic  pro- 
fessor in  a  college  teaching  economic 
questions  tells  his  class,  "Now,  when  the 
obligor  becomes  the  obligee  of  a  promls- 
t;oiy  note,  the  debt  is  canceled."  Certain- 
]y.  it  should  be  canceled.  One  of  the 
things  that  is  wrong  with  our  Govern- 
ment now  is  that  we  are  continually  pay- 
ing debts  and  paying  for  them  without 
canceling  tht  bonds. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Milford)  . 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
encourage  members  to  defeat  the  previ- 
ous question.  Business  Week  has  just  re- 
leased an  article  that  very  appropriately 
explains  why.  It  reads  as  follows: 
National  Debt 

New  York.— The  total  debt  of  every  sep- 
ment  of  .'American  society  has  swelled  to  $2.5 
trillion  and  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the 
nation's  economy  In  this  Innatlonan,-  period. 
Business  Week  magazine  says  In  its  latest 
edition. 

"Never  has  the  debt  economy  seemed  more 
v.ilnerable.  with  a  distressing  number  of  bor- 
rowers and  lenders  In  precarious  shape,"  the 
magazine  said. 

since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  the  nation 
has  borrowed  an  sTerage  net  of  $200  million 
a  day.  the  magas;lne  said. 

Now  the  debt  Is  so  huge  that  It  would  take 
more  than  one-third  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  Japan,  the  world's  second-largest  cap- 
italist economy.  Just  to  pay  this  year's  In- 
terest on  the  American  debt,  the  magazine 
said. 

Of  the  total  debt,  $1  trillion  is  In  corporate 
debt.  $600  binion  in  mortgage  debt,  $500  bU- 
llon in  U.S.  Government  debt,  $200  bllUon 
In  state  and  local  government  debt,  and  $200 
billion  In  consumer  debt. 

Business  Week  said  the  debt  "is  an  omi- 
nously heavy  burden  with  the  world  as  It  Is 
today— ravaged  by  Inflation,  threatened  with 
economic  depression,  torn  apart  by  the  mas- 
sive redistribution  of  wealth  that  has  ac- 
companied the  Boarlng  price  of  oU." 

The  magaElne  aald  the  consensus  among 
economists  wma  that  the  economy  still  was 
not  overtoorrowed  but  the  breaking  point  was 
drawing  near. 

"In  the  end,  the  world  may  very  well  es- 
cape disaster,"  Business  Week  wrote,  "but 
there  la  no  way  It  can  escape  change.  The 
very  assumptions  on  which  the  VS.  buUt  Its 
debt  economy,  for  instance,  must  be  re- 
thought. Not  In  the  foreseeable  future  will 
any  nation  pU«  up  debt  as  rapidly  as  this 
nation," 

In  a  separate  article,  the  magazine  Myi 


that  a  survey  of  560  major  nonflnanclal  cor- 
FKsratlons  found  that  23  percent  or  114  of  the 
companies  as  of  last  June  "had  amassed  more 
total  debt  .  .  .  than  they  carried  In  equity." 
"Despite  record  corporate  earnings.  Just 
covering  the  Interest  on  this  mountain  of 
fixed  obligations  is  rapidly  becoming  a  major 
corporate  headache  and  a  disturbing  threat 
to  the  very  survival  of  many,"  the  magazine 
says. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  all  Members 
to  vote  against  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brademas)  .  The  question  is  cai  ordering 
the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
uce, and  there  were — yeas  195,  nays  150, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  88.  as 
follows : 

[Roll   No.  609] 
YEAS— 195 


.\dair.s 

Addabbc 

Anderson.  HI. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Annunzlo 

Aspln 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bergland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

BOggS 

Bolaud 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brocmfleld 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Bunon.  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

camp 

Casey.  Tex. 

cederberg 

Chamber.aln 

Chappell 

Chlsho'.m 

Collins,  m. 

Conte 

Ccnyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cronln 

Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Dlngell 
Downing 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Sdwards.  Calif. 
Bshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Bvlns,  Tenn. 
PBscell 
Plsber 
Flood 
IPoley 
Pord 
Puqua 


Gaydos 

Gray 

Green.  Pa 

GrifflthB 

Gubser 

Haley 

Kanley 

Hays 

Heckler.  Mass 

Hicks 

Hog  an 

HoUfleld 

HOEHier 

Howard 

Huncate 

Jariran 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lehnjan 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Mcciory 

McDade 

McEwen 

MrFail 

McSpadden 

MacciOEald 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

MezTlnsky 

Michel 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Morgan 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natchsor 


Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepr>er 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Price.  HI 

QuUlen 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Roblnscn.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rocney,  Pa, 

Rosenthal 

ROEtenkowskl 

Roush 

Boybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

S&rbanes 

Schroeder 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

ftnlth,  N.T. 

Stagger* 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stark 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Btudds 
BiiUlTan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Teaeue 

Thompson,  ll.j. 
Thomson,  Wis. 


Thornton 

Wldnall 

Wolff 

Traxler 

WUUams 

Wright 

Udall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Ullman 

WUson, 

Yates 

Van  Deerlin 

Charles  H.. 

Yatron 

Vanlk 

Calif. 

Young.  Oa 

Vlgorlto 

Wilson. 

young.  Tex 

Wampler 

Charles,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

•.Vhitten 

Winn 
NAYS— 150 

Abdnor 

Frenzel 

Mitchell,  NY 

Abzug 

Fiey 

Mlzell 

Andrews, 

Froehlich 

Montgomery 

.v  Dak 

Fulton 

Moorhead, 

.'Archer 

Oettys 

caiif 

Armstrong 

Gibbons 

Mosher 

Ashbrook 

Gmn 

Murtha 

A»h.e> 

Gonzalez 

Neisen 

Badiilo 

Goodjing 

O'Brien 

BafallE 

Gross 

Owens 

BB-.iinar: 

G  rover 

Parrlg 

Beard 

Oude 

Preyer 

Bennett 

GuDter 

Price.  Tey 

Blester 

Guyer 

Quie 

Breckmrldge 

Hamilton 

Railsback 

Brinkley 

Harsba 

Randall 

Brotzman 

Hastings 

Rangel 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Regula 

Brown   Oh;c 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rlegie 

Brcyh;;:.  Va 

He-.nz 

Ropers 

Buchanan 

Henderson 

RoncaJlo,  N.Y. 

Bur.escn.  Tex. 

HUllS 

Rose 

Carney   Ohio 

Hlnshaw 

Rousselot 

Certer 

Holt 

Roy 

Clancy 

Kclt7man 

Runnels 

Clausen. 

Hortcn 

Ruppe 

Don  H 

Huber 

Ruth 

C.E^ 

Htitchlnson 

Sarasm 

Cleveland 

Ichord 

Satterfield 

Cochran 

Kemp 

Scherle 

Co..ier 

Ketchum 

Srhneebell 

Conlan 

Kuykendall 

Shusier 

Coughlln 

Lagomarslno 

Skubltz 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Spence 

Culver 

Landrum 

Stelger,  Ariz 

Daniel.  Dan 

Latta 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Dav:h   S  C. 

Leggett 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Dellenback 

Lent 

Tayior.  N  C. 

Dellums 

Lott 

Thone 

Dent 

Lul&n 

Treen 

Derwlnskl 

Ltiken 

Vander  Jagt 

Devine 

McCioskey 

Walsh 

Dickinson 

McCollUter 

Whalen 

Drman 

McKlnney 

Wiggins 

OU  Pont 

Msaiary 

Wydier 

Erlenborn 

Mann 

Wylle 

Esch 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Wyinan 

F:sh 

Mayne 

Youni;.  Fla. 

Flyr.t 

MUford 

Your.g.ill. 

Porsythe 

Miller 

Zlon 

Fountain 

Mitchell.  Md, 

Zwach 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 

Martin,  N  C 

NOT  VOTING— 88 

Alexander 

Findley 

Peyser 

.Anderson. 

Flowers 

Podell 

Calif 

Fraser 

Powell.  Ohio 

Arends 

Freilxighu>ser, 

Prltchard 

Baker 

Glaimo 

Rarlck 

B'.ncham 

Gliman 

Reid 

Blackburn 

Gold  water 

Roberts 

B.atnik 

Graaao 

Roncallo,  Wye. 

Boll  leg 

Green,  Oreg. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Brasco 

Hammer- 

Shoup 

Brown.  Calif. 

schmldt 

Snyder 

Burgener 

Hanna 

Stanton, 

Burke.  FIs. 

Hanrahan 

James  V 

Butler 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Steele 

Carey,  N.T. 

Hansen,  Wash 

Steelman 

Clark 

Harrington 

Stephens 

Clawson,  Del 

Hubert 

Stubble£f:d 

Cohen 

Heist  oskl 

Stuckey 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hudnut 

Symms 

Con  able 

Htint 

Tieman 

Daniel.  Robert 

JohntoE.  Colo 

Toweli,  Nev 

W,  Jr. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Vander  Veen 

Davis,  G8. 

King 

Veysey 

re  la  Garza 

McCormack 

Waggonner 

Dtnholm 

McKay 

Waldle 

Dlggs 

Marazitl 

Ware 

Donohue 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

White 

Dorn 

Melcher 

WhitehuTBt 

Duncan 

Mills 

Young.  Alaska 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Minshall.Ohlo 

Young.  S.C. 

Ell  berg 

Mcss 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

pairs: 
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Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr   Ellberg  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  wltb  Mr.  Ware 

Mr.  aialmo  with  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr. 

Mr.  Carey  ol  New  York  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  CoUlna 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr  Steelman. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Symma. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr   Blackburn. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr   Burgener. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  de  la  Qarza  with  Mr.  Plndley 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  M  •.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr    Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mrs.  Grasao  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr  Conable. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
California.  ± 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Hudnut.? 

Mr    Waldle  with   Mr.   Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr    Preltnghuysen 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  with  Mr.  Ocldwater 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr    Peyser  with  Mr    Mlnshall  of  Ohio 

Mr  Shoup  with  Mr  Prttcliard. 

Mr    Snyder  with  Mr.  Young  of  Ala.<?ka 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
Hoase  Resolution  1437  just  agreed  to.  I 
call  up  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con  Res.  667)  to  establish  a  target  for 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1975  in  the 
amount  of  $300  billion  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate   consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows:  i 

H.  Con   Ris.  667   - 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  concerned  about 
the  economic  health  of  the  country  and 
esfjeclally  the  continuing  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, and 

Whereas  the  Congrees  has  reflected  this 
concern  and  the  desire  to  reassert  the  pri- 
mary oonstltutlonal  role  of  Congress  in  fiscal 
affairs  by  the  approval  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Ccmtrol  Act  of 
1974;  and 

Whereas  the  Administration  has  requested 
total  outlays  of  $308,400,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  demonstrated  Its 
concern  about  Inflation  In  completed  actions 
to  dat*  on  all  bills  affecting  ipoidlng,  which 
have  reduced  the  Prealdent's  requeste<l 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  jmr  1075  by 
•  1.500,000,000;  and 

Whereas  the  Congrees   bellevBS  It   Is  nec- 


essary to  the  stability  of  the  economy  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  prudence  and  fiscal  re- 
straint; and 

Whereas  the  Congress  also  believes  It  Is 
essential  for  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  work  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  to- 
ward the  goal  of  reducing  budget  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1875:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  a  target 
for  budget  outlays  dtirlng  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  under  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished at  $300,000,000,000. 

GENERAL    USAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  for 
debate  only  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ckderbkrg),  the 
ranking  minority  member,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  thouaht  that 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  would 
be  more  or  less  pro  forma  and  that  there 
would  be  no  controversy  about  the  riUe, 
but  I   find   that   I   was   mistaken. 

Tlie  President  appeared  before  the 
Congress  in  a  joint  session  a  few  dasrs 
ago.  and  he  requested  that  we  set  a 
spending  target  at  $300  billion.  What  the 
President  does  not  know,  and  my  fellow 
Members  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not 
know,  is  whether  it  would  be  reasonably 
po.sslble  to  achieve  the  $300  billion  tar- 
get when  the  work  l.<!  all  done  for  this 
fi.scal  year.  I  would  hope  we  could 
achieve  the  $300  billion  target.  Better 
.';tlll,  I  would  hope  we  could  lower  that 
fietiire  to  a  much  lesser  amount. 

I  noticed  a  number  of  Members — and 
I  was  .surprl.sed  in  some  Instances — 
voted  against  ordering  the  previous 
question.  I  have  observed  that  when  we 
have  appropriation  bills  on  the  floor, 
the  Conamlttee  on  Appropriations  Is  often 
overriden,  and  programs  requlrliig  addi- 
tional expenditures  are  proposed  and 
approved.  I  did  not  think  we  could  ctire 
our  failure  to  exercise  more  fiscal  re- 
straint by  voting  against  the  previous 
question.  Yet  I  agree  that  there  is  ample 
ba.sl.s  for  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  debate  only  or  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  seems  to  make  a  statement 
there  that  those  of  ua  who  saw  fit  to 
vote  against  the  previous  question  were 
doing  so  because  we  did  not  want  to  set 
a  sr>endlng  limit. 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit,  there  were  a  number  of 
Members  who  spoke  In  favor  of  a  lower 
spending  limit  than  $300  billion.  Nobody 
I  know  of  spoke  for  morp  than  that 
figure. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  did  speak  and  that  Is  the  very  rea- 
son I  voted  to  open  up  this  legislation 


so  I  could  offer  a  resolution  to  cut  below 
this  amount. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  fully  understand  that. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Will  the  gentleman 
be  kind  enough  to  yield  further  and  let 
me  say  to  him  why? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No,  I  do  not  have  the 
time  to  yield  at  the  moment.  After  I 
complete  my  remarks  I  will  yield. 

A    SENSE    OP    THE    CONOKX8S    aXSOLUTION 

This  concurrent  resolution  is  a  sense 
of  the  House  resolution.  It  is  not  a  bill 
which  becomes  law.  The  resolution  does 
not  go  to  the  President  for  approval.  It 
does  not  In  any  way  delegate  or  com- 
promise the  constitutional  authority  and 
power  of  Congress  over  the  purse.  It  does 
not  resemble  the  spending  celling  legls- 
lation  which  has  been  considered  by 
Congress  from  time  to  time  In  the  past. 
It  does  not  in  any  way  embody  a  direc- 
tive to  the  President  to  work  toward 
spending  reductions  without  the  full  par- 
ticipation and  approval  of  the  Congress 

A  TAEGKT NOT  A   CmjNG 

Tlie  resolution  establishes  a  target  for 
budget  outlays,  that  is  a  spending  target 
of  $300  billion  for  fiscal  year  1975.  It  is 
not  a  ceiling. 

It  must  be  understood  that  by  the  time 
the  books  are  closed  on  fiscal  year  1975, 
th"?  final  spending  figure  for  fi.scal  year 
1975  will  be  subject  to  a  multitude  of  fac- 
tors Let  me  recite  some  of  those  There 
may  be  subsequent  actions  by  the  Presi- 
dent asking  for  bills  which  mean  ad- 
ditional spending.  There  may  be  subse- 
quent actions  by  the  Congress  where  the 
Congress  continues  to  initiate  new  pro- 
grams and  expand  old  ones. 

We  do  not  know  jast  what  may  happen 
there,  but  I  think  we  have  done  resison- 
ably  well  on  the  President's  requests  so 
far  in  this  session 

Also  there  mav  be  changes  in  the  econ- 
omy which  would  have  an  impact  on  the 
budget.  Interest  on  the  public  debt  could 
go  up.  The  estimated  interest  payment 
for  fiscal  year  1975  has  already  been  re- 
vised upward  by  $1  billion  and  It  may  go 
up  .SI  billion  or  $2  billion  more,  and 
that  must  be  included  in  the  spending 
picture  of  $300  billion. 

What  about  payments  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits?  Recent  estimates  by  the 
OMB  indicate  we  may  require  a  great 
deal  more  money  for  unemployment  ben- 
efits. Unemployment  is  progressively  get- 
ling  worse  and  the  payments  could  go  up 
by  very  large  sums. 

Then  we  have  the  possibility  of  natural 
disasters  for  which  we  usually  provide 
several  billion  a  year  in  the  budget,  but 
we  cannot  tell  what  will  happen  and 
more  may  be  required. 

There  are  many  imponderables,  in- 
cluding international  agreements.  Who 
knows  what  may  happen  there,  especially 
in  view  of  some  of  the  things  develop- 
ing in  the  Middle  East. 

This  resolution  merely  Indicates  the 
Congress  wishes  to  work  with  the  Presi- 
dent toward  the  goal  of  reducing  expen- 
ditures in  fiscal  year  1975  to  $300  bllUon. 

It  is  In  no  way  a  comrrdtment  to  keep 
spending  at  $300  billion  without  regard 
to  what  happens  in  the  economy  and  in 
the  world.  We  have  thus  a  target  and  not 
a  sjjending  ceiling. 
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TABCrr    or    $300   billion    IZQlrESTED    BT 
PRZSIOCIIIT 

If  we  were  to  have  a  firm  and  unequiv- 
ocal celling  enacted  into  law,  then  we 
would  have  to  have  exhaustive  hearings. 
We  would  have  to  select  the  places  where 
cuts  would  be  made.  This  would  require 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  we  have  not 
had  that  kind  of  time.  The  President  de- 
livered his  message  asking  for  our  Im- 
mediate cooperation  only  3  days  ago. 

He  asked  that  we  go  along  with  a  tar- 
get of  $300  billion  when  he  appeared 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  on 
October  8,  1974,  the  President  proposed 
certain  remedies  for  our  inflationary 
problems.  He  identified  10  areas  which 
relate  to  eiction  by  the  Congress.  In  his 
discussion  involving  Federal  taxes  and 
spending,  he  said: 

I  urge  you  to  Join  me  before  you  recess 
by  voting  to  set  a  target  spending  limit  of 
$300  billion  for  the  Federal  fiscal  1975  budget. 
When  Congress  agrees  to  this  spending  tar- 
get, I  will  submit  a  package  of  budget  de- 
ferrals and  i«8clsslons  to  meet  this  goal. 
I  will  do  the  tough  job  of  designating  for 
Congressional  action,  on  your  return,  those 
areas  which  I  believe  can  and  must  be  re- 
duced. These  will  be  hard  choices  but  no 
federal  agency,  including  the  Defense  De- 
partment, win  be  untouchable. 

Fiscal  discipline  Is  a  necessary  weapon  In 
any  fight  against  Inflation.  While  this  spend- 
ing target  Is  a  small  step.  It  Is  a  start  In  the 
right  direction.  And  we  need  to  get  on  that 
course  without  further  delay. 

The  President's  request  could  have 
been  ignored.  But,  imder  the  circum- 
stances, it  seems  most  appropriate  to  me 
for  the  Congress  to  respond  quickly  with 
affirmation  action.  We  should  notify  our 
constituents  and  notify  the  world  that 
looks  at  our  economy  that  we  would  like 
to  practice  as  much  restraint  as  is  rea- 
sonably possible  and  seek  to  achieve  a 
spending  goal  of  about  $300  billion. 

WHAT    IS    MAGIC    ABOTTT    $300    BILLION? 

What  is  magic  about  $300  billion?  It 
Is,  of  course,  a  target  that  the  President 
indicates  is  most  appropriate.  That  is  his 
\iew  and  he  has  had  a  lot  of  advice  on 
It:  but  it  is  also  a  target  endorsed  In  a 
September  21  report  by  the  Joint  Econo- 
mic Committee  of  the  Congress.  In  his 
address  to  the  Congress  on  August  12. 
1974.  the  President  asked  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Congress  to  make 
a  recommendation  within  6  weeks  on 
economic  policy.  I  have  the  report  of  that 
committee  which  reads: 

Federal  outlays  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
should  be  held  to  $300  billion.  Both  Defense 
and  civilian  outlays  should  be  scrutinized 
to  detennin*  the  areas  where  cuts  can  best 
be  made. 

So  that  was  the  action  of  the  Joint 
Committee;  but  the  Joint  Committee,  of 
course,  does  not  know  what  the  future 
holds  and  whether  or  not  this  is  a  target 
that  can  be  achieved. 

Hopefully,  we  can  bring  it  below  that, 
hopefully  down  to  $297  billion  or  to  a 
lower  figure  than  that.  It  all  depends  on 
whether  we  have  the  will  and  the  cour- 
age to  cut  back  on  some  of  these  spend- 
ing programs  and  whether  it  is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  country  to  do  so. 


INTLATION 

Now,  a  word  about  inflation.  It  Is  clear 
that  there  is  no  consensus  on  what  is  the 
primary  cause  of  our  ciurent  inflation. 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  grow- 
ing Federal  spending  in  recent  years 
without  adequate  Increases  in  revenue 
has  been  a  factor.  Of  course,  we  aU  know 
that  the  national  debt  has  been  going  up 
at  the  rate  of  $20  billion  a  year — $20  bil- 
lion a  year.  Certainly  it  is  not  appropri- 
ate to  at  least  make  a  gesture  to  reduce 
the  increase  in  the  accumulation  of  the 
debt  from  year  to  year.  Our  national  debt 
has  increased  by  one-third  over  the  last 
5  fiscal  years.  The  debt  limit  of  $495  bil- 
lion which  we  have  enacted  to  carry  us 
through  March  31,  1975,  represents  an 
increase  of  about  $19  billion.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  any  move  to  reduce  the  Gov- 
ernment's borrowing  requirements  will 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  market  and 
will  tend  to  permit  an  easing  of  the 
monetary  policy. 

Before  turning  to  the  resolution  Itself 
I  yield  for  a  question,  first  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman>  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  patience  and  tell  him  that  I  sup- 
port the  resolution.  But  would  not  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me  that  the  situ- 
ation with  which  we  are  confronted  to- 
day only  highlights  the  necessity  of  mov- 
ing on  with  our  Budget  Committee  pro- 
ceedings, so  that  we  can,  in  fact,  have 
a  mechanism  for  making  the  cuts  and 
deciding  where  the  cuts  are  going  to  be 
made  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  for  his  verj- 
kind  remarks.  As  Members  of  the  House 
know,  the  Budget  Committee  operation 
does  not  go  into  full  swing  until  fiscal 
1977.  Therefore,  there  was  no  appropri- 
ate way  for  the  Budget  Committee  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  situation  at  this 
time.  However,  at  an  early  time  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  set  priorities  and  tar- 
gets for  budget  totals  in  a  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  those  words  to  explain 
to  the  House  why  the  Budget  Committee 
is  not  taking  an  active  role  on  this  reso- 
lution. Our  committee  is  barely  8  weeks 
old.  We  have  just  begun  the  process  of 
recruiting  our  staff  and  establishing  our 
procedures.  As  soon  as  we  get  into  full 
operation,  the  Budget  Committee  will 
assume  jurisdiction  over  all  general 
budget  concurrent  resolutions. 

Let  me  point  out  that  section  101  'c>  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
gives  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  juris- 
diction over  all  concurrent  resolutions 
on  the  budget,  as  defined  in  that  act. 
The  definition,  which  appe&rs  in  sectkm 
301  'a) ,  includes  "the  appropriate  level  of 
budget  outlays"  for  a  fiscal  year,  which 
Is  what  this  concurrent  resolution  is  all 
about. 

Although  I  support  It,  this  resolution 
is  nevertheless  a  classic  case  of  how  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  proceed.  Instead  of 
considering  a  figure  arrived  at  by  a  ra- 
tional process  of  consideration.  w«  are 
being  asked  to  rubberstamp  a  figure  the 


President  has  pulled  out  of  the  air.  We 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  hearings,  of 
analysis,  or  of  thorough  consideration  of 
consequences.  This  Is  certainly  not  the 
way  we  ought  to  proceed  in  the  future. 

Under  the  Congresslongd  Budget  Act. 
the  Budget  Committee  will  be  looking  at 
a  proper  spending  level  within  the  con- 
text of  a  process  that  will  Involve  con- 
sideration of  national  spending  priori- 
ties, revenue  targets,  tax  expenditures, 
and  the  public  debt.  It  will  weigh  all 
relevant  consideration,  including  Im- 
pact upon  the  national  economy. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thorough,  compre- 
hensive, and  careful  approach  to  the 
budget  we  should  be  taking.  It  will  be  a 
process  in  which  Congress,  and  not  the 
President,  determines  priorities. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  for  a  question 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  make  just  a  brief  statement  to  the 
gentleman  before  putting  the  question. 

I  would  not  have  the  gentleman  believe 
or  think  that  I  am  critical  of  his  leader- 
.ship  or  critical  of  his  efforts  to  get  the 
S300  billion  limit.  My  concern  only  is 
that  we  have  not  set  our  target  lower 
than  the  $300  billion.  I  was  hopeful  that 
the  gentleman  would  let  me  put  some  in- 
formation to  him  about  colloquies  that 
were  had  recently  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  which  indicated  that 
we  could  run  on  $295  bUllon  without  im- 
pairing the  eflaciency  of  the  Government 
I  wonder  If  the  distinguished  chairman 
would  not  want  to  lend  himself  to  such 
an  effort. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Georgia  that  if 
we  achieve  the  $300  billion,  in  my  opin- 
ion, we  are  going  to  have  to  change 
some  laws  in  order  to  make  that  possi- 
ble imder  the  circumstances.  Of  course. 
we  can  change  whatever  laws  we  want 
to  change,  and  we  can  lake  whatever 
actions  we  want  to  take  But  we  are  not 
out  of  this  recession  yet.  The  unem- 
ployment problem  really  is  serious,  and 
it  may  verj'  well  be  that,  under  those 
circumstances,  those  who  are  projecting 
that  we  could  spend  about  $309  billion 
may  be  close  to  right.  It  is  just  a  matter 
of  trying  to  work  toward  a  goal  of  re- 
ducing expenditures  wherever  we  rea- 
sonably can.  That  is  the  only  object  cf 
this. target,  and  I  think  everj'body  in  the 
House  would  like  to  try,  at  least. 

The  writers  have  said,  "Not  failure. 
but  low  aim  is  a  crime."  We  are  just  tr>- 
ing  to  do  something  here  which  will 
be  reasonably  useful;  trying  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  President:  trying  to  bT  re- 
sponsible in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter. The  gentleman  thinks  perhaps  $290 
billion  or  $295  billion  would  be  a  better 
figure,  but  it  just  happens  that  the  $300 
billion  figure  is  the  one  suggested  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  by  a  vote 
of  38  to  6. 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a.s  the  di.s- 
tiuguished  chairman  has  indicated,  the 
figure  of  $300  billion  was  not  just  picked 
out  of  the  air.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
President  and  it  was  considered  very 
carefully  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations as  a  figure  we  can  reach.  It 
is  a  figure  which  is  practical  and  reacli- 
able. 

Of  course,  we  would  like  to  make 
greater  savings  if  it  can  be  done,  but 
I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  helpful  if 
our  colleagues  In  the  House,  when  they 
suggest  lower  amounts,  will  also  sug- 
gest what  specific  areas  they  propose 
for  further  reductions.  This  would  help 
the  committee  and  give  more  validity 
to  their  recomimendations. 

Mr  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  good  suggestion.  It  may  be  that 
Members  would  want  to  place  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  this  debate, 
where  they  propose  to  make  reductions 
in  order  to  bring  the  expenditures  down 
to  $290  billion  or  $295  billion.  I  would 
invite  Members  to  put  in  the  Record 
where  they  would  make  the  cuts  to 
bring  the  expenditures  down  to  the  fig- 
ures they  suggest. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  wfll  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  out- 
set of  his  remarks,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  alluded  to  the  vote  against  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  said.  In  effect,  that 
some  of  those  who  voted  against  the  pre- 
vious question  were  among — he  did  not 
use  these  precise  words — among  the 
spenders  in  Congress. 

Mr  MAHON.  Not  all  of  them  were 
Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  made  that 
distinction  I  hope  he  was  not  referring 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  because  I 
would  compare  my  record  for  economy 
with  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
any  day 

Mr.  MAHON.  Both  the  people  who  be- 
lieve in  higher  levels  of  spending  and 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  higher  levels 
of  spending,  for  reasons  which  they 
thought  appropriate,  voted  against  tiie 
previous  resolution  Thi.s  Is  standard 
operation. 

Mr  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wants  a 
suggestion  as  to  where  we  can  still  make 
some  cuts— although  most  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  are  gone  for  this  fiscal  year, 
we  finished  the  markup  today  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  otherwise  known  this  vear 
as  the  Lsrael-South  Vietnam  relief  bill. 
Mr  MAHON.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  If  we  did  not  approve 


this  foreign  handout  bill,  it  would  be  too 
soon.  We  could  kill  that  bill  and  save  at 
least  $3  billion  without  any  trouble. 

TlatT    or    THI    CONCURRINT    RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  without  a  doubt 
the  House  and  the  Senate  will.  In  my 
opinion,  and  upon  my  recommendation, 
make  sharp  reductions  in  the  so-called 
foreign  aid  program. 

I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
read  the  concurrent  resolution : 

Whereae  the  Congress  Is  concerned  about 
the  economic  health  of  the  countrj-  and  es- 
pecially the  continuing  inflationary  pres- 
sures: and 

Whereas  the  Ctongress  baa  reflected  this 
concern  and  the  desire  to  reassert  the  pri- 
mary constitutional  role  of  Congress  lu  fis- 
cal affairs  by  the  approval  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Art  of  1974;  and 

Whereas  the  Administration  has  requested 
total  outlays  of  »305.400.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1975;  and 

Wherea-s  the  Congress  has  demonstrated 
Its  concern  about  Inflation  In  completed  ac- 
tions to  date  on  aU  blUs  affecting  spending, 
which  have  reduced  the  President's  re- 
quested budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1975 
by  $1,500,000,000:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  t>elleves  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  stability  of  the  economy  to  pur- 
sue a  policy  of  prudence  and  fiscal  restraint; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  also  beileves  it  Is  es- 
sential for  the  Congress  and  the  President  to 
work  In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  toward  the 
g0i»l  of  reducing  budget  outlays  for  fl.scal 
year  1975:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring].  That  a  target  for 
budget  outlays  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  under  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Oovernmenl  is  hereby  estab- 
lished at  $300,000,000,000. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  am  not  going  to  edi- 
torialize too  much.  Now.  just  so  that 
we  understand  where  we  are  KOingT'as  I 
understand  it.  the  original  budget  that 
was  .submitted  calls  for  outlays  of  $304.4 
billion.  That  was  revised  In  May  to 
$305.5  billion.  In  addition,  the  OMB  is 
contemplating 

Mr.  MAHON.  My  time  is  limited.  Can 
the  gentleman  ask  his  question? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  This  Ls  a  complex 
subject. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the 
resolution? 

CONTROLUBILITY  OF  BUDGET  OUTLAYS.  l%7-75 
(Fiscal  years,  m  billions| 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  might  be.  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  explain  It. 

What  I  am  concerned  with  Is  that 
OMB  Is  going  to  submit  additional  es- 
calation to  spending  on  the  order  of  $4.5 
billion  over  the  next  several  weeks,  and 
that  is  going  to  bring  us  up  to  the  $3li 
billion.  We  have  effected  economies 
through  deductions  on  approprla- 
tlons 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  cannot  yield  further 
at  the  moment.  The  gentleman  has,  of 
course  the  opportunity  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  considered  all  these  mat- 
ters and  did  conclude  that  $300  billion 
was  within  the  realm  of  the  possible. 
Perhaps  the  chairman  will  include  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  various  prosrams 
which  it  is  difficult  to  cut,  such  as  inter- 
est on  the  debt. 

SPENTJINO   FOB   PRODUCTION   ACTrVTriEa 

I  want  to  make  the  point  here,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  give  thought  to  the 
fact  that  too  much  spending  certainly  Is 
Inflationary,  but  too  little  production  Is 
more  so.  We  have  to  give  thought  not 
only  to  how  much  we  spend,  but  where 
we  spent  It. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  head  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Eh-.  Bums, 
and  others  who  advocate  spending  for 
unemployment  insurance  might  better 
give  their  attention  to  programs  that 
help  create  employment. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  here  and  now — 
and  I  am  on  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et, too — that  It  is  possible  to  bring  down 
public  spending.  At  present  we  get  so  lit- 
tle for  our  spending.  What  we  really  need 
to  give  thought  to  Is  to  spend  our  money 
for  productive  activities  which,  in  the 
final  result,  is  the  way  to  handle  inflation. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
yielded,  I  believe.  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  but  before  yield- 
ing I  will  place  in  the  Record  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  programs  in  the  budget  which 
are  difficult  by  their  nature  to  control  in 
the  short  run,  as  requested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  WnrrxEN )  : 
Growth     or     REi^AxrvELT     Ukcontroixablr 

Programs   and    Acrrvrrrrs   in   ths  BUDcrr 

Ovxa  THE  Years 

The  following  table  indicates  how  the  rela- 
tively uncontrollable  portion  of  the  budget 
has  grown  over  the  yean : 


Actual 


tstimated  ' 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974  1 


19751 


R«litiv«ly  uncontrollabls  under  pr«$ent  law: 

Amount 

P«ro»nt-    .     .     --— - 

ReUtmeiy  controllable:  V" 

Amount ^____ 

Pircent . 

Ralitively  controllable  cjviliati  program*':' 

Amount 

Percent . 

Undistributed  employer  share,  employee  retirenwgt:' 

Amount ♦_... 

Percent '.yil"yillllll.JZl" 

Total  outlavs.. 

'  February  estimate.  f 


J93.S 
59 

{66.1 

42 

(J19.5) 
(12) 

-J1.7 
-I 


J107.  2 
60 

173.5 
41 

(J20.2) 
(11) 

-1 


tll6.4 
63 

J70.  I 
38 

(»17.0) 
(9) 

-K.0 
-1 


$125.7 

74 

J713 
37 

(m.9) 

(11) 

-12.4 

-I 


{140. 4 

66 

J73.  7 
35 

($21.5) 
(10) 

-J2.6 
-1 


J153.  5 
66 

JSl.l 
35 

($27.1) 
(12) 

-$2.8 
-1 


$172.9 
70 

$76.5 
31 

($23.  2) 
(9) 

-$2.9 
-1 


$197. 1 

n 

$81.0 
29 

($26  5) 
(10) 

-$3.5 

-1 


$223.6 
73 

$84  4 

28 

($25.9) 
(9) 

-$3.6 

-1 


$151.3 


$178.8 


$M4.5 


$196.6 


$211.4 


$231.9 


$246.5 


$274.7 


$304.4 
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ORAILB  DnCBDTIOir  OF  TKS  Bn^TIVZLT  UHOOllT«OLIWt«L«  PROORAIC  AMD  ACTmTXSS  IH  THB  FHCAL   1»76   BXTBOrr  AS  STT»KITT«D   IN   FRBRrART 

The  following  table  Inoludm  a  detaUed  itetlng  of  the  relatively  uncontroUaWe  prograim  In  the  flscal  1975  budget  as  they  were  estimated 
In  Febrtiary:  "  ' 

CONTROLLABILITY  OF  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 

lln  nillioa  of  (Mi*r«) 


Description 


1974         1975      Ckam 

1973         esti-         Mti-         197*- 

actual       malgi       mate>  75 


Relatively  uncontrollable  under  present  law: 
Open-ended  programs  and  nxed  costs: 
Payments  to  Individuals: 

Social  security  and  railroad  retirement 

Federal  retirement  and  insurance.. 

Military  retired  pay 

Civilian 

Unemployment  assistance [ 

Veterans  benefits: 

Pensions,  compensation,   education, 

and  insurance 

Medicare  and  medicaid 

Housing  payments 

Public  assistance  and  related  programs 


50.733 

8,887 

(4.390) 

(4,497) 

5,744 


9,322 

14, 079 

1,608 

9,122 


57,943 
11,009 
(5, 145) 
(5,864) 
5,965 


10,009 

18,007 

1,188 

11,528 


67, 157 
12,822 
(5,685) 
(7, 137) 
7.466 


9.562 

20,754 

2,263 

14,  126 


9,214 

1,813 

(540) 

(1,  273) 

1,501 


-447 

2,747 

375 

2,598 


Subtotal,  payments  to  individuals 

Net  interest 

General  revenue  sharing 

Farm  price  supports  (Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion)  


99,495  116,349 
17,378  21.373 
6.636   6,147 


3,555 


909 


134,150 

21.992 

6.174 

932 


17,801 

655 

27 

23 


Desaipbon 


1973 
actual 


1974         1975 
esti-         esti- 
mate 1       mate ' 


Change 

1971- 


Postal  service 

Lecislative  and  Judidary. 
Ottier 


1.567 

742 

3,953 


1,714 
885 

5.387 


1,553 
1.058 
5,494 


-161 

173 
10' 


133.326  152,728  171,353   18.625 


Subtotal,  open-ended  programs  and  fined  co;t; 
Outlays  from  pnor-year  contracts  and  obligations 

National  defense 19,113     20.927     23,654       2.72' 

Civilun  programs 20.493      23,450     28,620       6  170 


Total,  Relatively  uncontrollable  outlays 172,932    197.105    223,627      26.522 


Relatively  controllable  outlays: 

National  defense 53,368      54.620      58,524        3  904 

Civilian  programs 23.151      26,479      25,871        -608 


Total,  relatively  controllable  outlays 76  519      81099      84  395 

Undistributed  employer  share,  employee  retirement -2.927     -3,543    -3^577 


3.296 
-34 


Total  budget  outlays 246,524    274,661    304.445      29  784 


>  February  estimate. 

AUGTTST  Aw  ALT  818   Or   KlAIfDATOIT  AMD 

DiscRxnoNART  SPENonro 

In  August  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  prepared  an  updated  analysis  of  dis- 
cretionary and  mandatory  sp^endlng  in  the 
flscal  1976  budget.  The  overall  analysis  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1975  budget — composition 
of  outlays 
[  In  billions  of  doUstfs] 

ICANDATORY  SPENDING 

Contracttial  obligations : 

Net    Intereet 23.0 

Housing  subsidies   and  Insuranoe, 

farm  supports,  etc 6.8 

Other  prior-year  obllgatlona 68. 1 

Defense    (33.0) 

Nondefense    (30.1) 

Subtotal,    contractual    obllga- 

tlona    - 81.0 

Entitlement  programs 142. 1 

Legislative  and  Judiciary 1. 1 

Total,  mandatory  spending. _.  226. 1 

DISCRETIONARY  SPENDING 

Defense   57.1 

Peraonnel (87.0) 

All  other (20.  1) 

Nondefense 35. 1 

Personnel (20.0) 

All   other (16.1) 

Total,  discretionary  spendtng.     02.2 
Offsets  (offshore  oU  land  receipts 
and   contributions  to  employee 
retirement   fund) —11.8 


7,876 


Civil  service  retirement 

Veterans  compensation  and  pen- 
sions   

Veterans  readjustment  benefits.. 

Disabled  coal  miners 

Supplementary  security  Income.. 

Pood  Stamps 

Medicare  

Military  retired  pay 

Grants  to  States : 

Public  assistance  (AFDC) 

Rehabilitation  and  social  services 

Medicaid   

Unemployment   Insurance 


Subtotal,    pavments    for    In- 
dividuals /- 134.357 

OTKZX  ENTrrLEKXNT  PROGRAUS 

Oeneral  Revenue  Sharing 6,174 

Postal  Service 1,563 


7 

636 

2 

692 

870 

4 

770 

4 

027 

14 

191 

5 

685 

4 

550 

3 

080 

6 

319 

8 

266 

Subtotal,    other 
programs 


entitlement 


7.727 


Total 30B.4 

The  August  analysis  by  OMB  also  Included 
detailed  listings  of  the  $142  billion  figure  for 
entitlement  programs,  which  waa  under  the 
category  of  "mandatory  spending"  In  the  over 
all  analysis;  and  It  Included  detailed  listings 
of  the  $16  billion  figure  for  nondefense  ac- 
tivities other  than  personnel,  which  was 
under  the  category  of  "discretionary  spend- 
ing" In  the  overall  analysis.  Those  tables 
follow: 

Composition  of  entitlement  programt — 

Mandatary 

[Outlays  In  millions] 

BKNSriT  PATMZNTS  FOR  HTDIVIDUALS 

Direct  Federal: 

Social  security   (OASDI) 62,842 

Railroad  retirement 2,758 


Total 142,084 

Composition  of  discretionary  nondefense 

outlays — excluding  personnel  costs 

[Amount  In  bllltons] 

DESCRrPTTON 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President — 
mainly  Indochina  postwar  recon- 
struction assistance  and  other  for- 
eign  aid 1.0 

Agriculture — largely  PXi.  480  foreign 
assistance  and  child  nutrition  grant 
programs    1.9 

Corps  of  Engineers — construction  and 

maintenance   .3 

Health,,  Education,  and  Welfare — pri- 
marily, grants  for  higher  education, 
Impact  aid,  health  services  and  re- 
search and  health  and  education 
legislation    4.6 

Housing  and  Urban  Development — 
Better  Communities  Act  and  various 
grant   programs .6 

Justice — law  and  drug  enforcement 
and  prisons .6 

Labor — Comprehensive  manpower  as- 
sistance and  other  grant  programs 
and  legislation  to  extend  unemploy- 
ment benefits 1.8 

Transportation — ^FAA  air  oontiol  opvr- 
attons,  transportation  grant  pro- 
grams and  UTAP  toglslattoD 1. 8 

Atomic  Knsrgy  CommfaMtan — mainly 
for  services  performed  by  private 
Indtistry   1.4 


Environmental  Protection  Agency 

General  Services  Administration — 
largely,  stockpiles  sales  and  Fed- 
eral bmidlngs  fund  receipts 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration— largely  for  services 
and  materials  procured  from  pri- 
vate   Industry 

Veterans'  Administration — mainly  for 
veterans  hospital  and  medical  care 
and  pension  and  education  benefits 
proposals     

All    other    agencies 


0  4 


-1.7 


1   6 


1.2 
-.3 


Total    15.1 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  through  a 
very  interesting  preelection  exercise  here 
this  afternoon. 

The  simple  facts  are  that  this  resolu- 
tion has  no  teeth  in  it.  and  most  every- 
one is  going  to  vote  for  it  anyway. 

Let  me  Just  recite  what  is  going  to 
happen.  We  will  pass  this  resolution 
overwhelmingly  that  says  we  ought  to  get 
down  to  $300  billion.  I  would  like  to  get 
down  to  $297  billion  or  $295  billion  or 
whatever  we  could  get  down  to  reason- 
ably and  maintain  the  kind  of  services 
that  are  essential  to  keep  our  country 
and  economy  running. 

The  President  asked  us  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution. I  preferred  a  bill  myself.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  introduced  the  bill  be- 
cause I  think  if  we  had  a  bill,  we  would 
have  a  little  more  teeth  in  It. 

What  Is  going  to  be  required  after  we 
pass  this  resolution,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  that  the  President  will  come  in — and 
I  suppose  it  will  take  some  time  to  do 
this — with  what  is  called  rescissions  suid 
deferrals,  which  are  supposed  to  get  us 
down  to  this  $300  billion  so-called  spend- 
ing ceiling. 

It  will  be  interesting  when  we  get  back 
after  the  elections,  when  aD  of  these 
resclsslais  and  deferrals  are  here,  to  see 
how  the  oratory  will  be  at  that  time. 

Everybody  will  say,  "Do  not  rescind 
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anything  in  my  district. "  and  "Do  not 
defer  anything  in  my  district."  In  the 
meantime.  Members  can  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Rfcord  so  that 
they  can  go  back  between  now  and  the 
election  and  state  that  they  really  are 
for  this  $300  billion  ceiling  or  thLs  $297 
billion  or  whatever  we  are  talking  about. 
Some  day,  when  we  have  an  appropri- 
ations bill  or  a  spending  biU  up  here,  we 
should  spend  just  as  much  time  on  one 
of  those  pieces  of  legislation,  discussing 
reductions  and  holding  the  line  on  the 
budget,  as  we  are  spending  here  on  this 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG,  I  .should  like  to 
Inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
gentleman's  intention  or  the  chairman's 
intention  that  when  we  get  to  setting  the 
lawful  limitation  that  is  the  actual  bind- 
ing resolution  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  it  will  also  be  brought  to  the 
floor  under  a  closed  rule. 

The  reason  I  ask  Is  that  I  understand 
that  one  of  our  colleagues  is  going  to 
tr>-  to  get  an  amendment  considered.  I 
think  many  of  us  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  in  the  future  It  Ls  the 
gentleman's  intention  or  the  chairman's 
Intention  to  give  us  a  chance  to  do  that. 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Of  course,  with 
respect  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et, of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  member, 
a  ceiling  will  have  to  be  established. 
There  are  certain  procedures  that  have  to 
be  followed.  However,  this  does  not  take 
effect  for  this  fiscal  year.  I  understand 
that  we  may  have  a  dry  run  for  1976, 
but  there  really  would  be  nothing  man- 
datory about  it.  By  law.  that  ceiling  will 
come  before  the  Congress,  yes.  that  Is 
right. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  my  question  is.  Is  it 
anticipated  that  we  will  have  an  open 
rule  when  that  bill  comes  to  the  floor'' 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not anticipate  to  what  will  be  done  in 
the  way  of  a  rule,  although  the  Budget 
Control  Act  does  provide  that  budget 
resolutions  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

I  think  that  will  be  an  Interesting 
exercise  for  about  2  weeks  when  that 
matter  comes  up. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  assurance. 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr,  CEDERBERG.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  does  serve  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  with  me.  I  am 
concerned  that,  as  I  understand  it  now. 
with  about  $305  billion,  we  are  going  to 
have  escalations  on  that  figure  an- 
nounced to  us. 

I  think  the  Interest  rate  ha«  gone  up 
by  a  couple  billion  dollars,  ao  we  are 
going  to  have  to  figure  that  in.  The  cur- 
rent figure  In  the  original  budget  is  some- 
thing like  $311  billion.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  think,  can  take 
crerllt,  after  we  are  all  flnlAed,  for  re- 

ii 
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duclng  that  by  something  like  $5  billion 
on  the  actual  outlays. 
Mr.    CEDERBERG.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

think  the  gentleman  Is  overly  optimistic. 
Mr.  LEGOETT.  Assiuning  I  am  right 
and  assuming  we  get  down  to,  say,  $306 
billion,  then.  If  we  add  the  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  that  the  President  an- 
nounced in  his  message  the  other  night, 
plus  some  of  the  other  public  works  pro- 
grams and  the  housing  programs,  which 
may  call  for  $3  billion  of  outlays  before 
next  July,  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
we  are  going  to  get  up  to  $309  billion  In 
spite  of  what  we  have  cut  today. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  that  $9  billion 
that  this  resolution  would  seek  to  set  as 
a  reasonable  target  to  obliterate  these 
expenditures  equates  to  about  $18  bil- 
lion of  appropriations.  I  think  It  is  a 
laudable  target. 

I  am  not  going  to  put  the  onus  on  the 
gentleman  to  explain  where  those  reduc- 
tions are  going  to  come  from,  but  I  hope 
the  House  will  have  In  mind  the  action 
we  are  taking  here.  If  It  Is  carried  into 
any  kind  of  an  ongoing  situation.  Is 
rather  permissive. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not find  too  much  objection  In  what  the 
gentleman  has  said.  I  think  perhaps  that 
Is  probably  the  reason  why  we  are  using 
the  concurrent  resolution,  and  that  is 
why  It  says  something  about  a  target. 
We  are  not  too  good  at  hitting  targets. 
We  always  aim  higher  when  we  should 
aim  lower. 

The  gentleman  has  made  an  Interest- 
ing observation.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what  happens  over  a  period  of  time. 
We  do  have  to  face  those  problems  real- 
istically. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  will 
not  only  Involve  reductions  In  the  social 
sector  but  in  national  defense. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  As  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  said,  if  we  are  going  to  do 
some  of  these  things,  we  are  going  to 
make  some  basic  changes  in  the  fimda- 
mental  law.  and  that  can  only  be  done 
right  here  In  this  body. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  has  suggested  that 
this  $300  billion  Is  purely  fictitious,  and 
that  this  resolution  we  are  acting  on 
today  has  no  teeth  In  it  and  has  no  effect. 
Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  the 
President,  when  he  established  this  $300 
billion  target  as  a  fisrure  to  shoot  for. 
was  also  dealine  in  fiction  and  fantasy? 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  No;  I  am  sure  that 
is  not  so.  because  he  requested  that  $300 
billion  celling  several  months  ago.  2  or  3 
months  ago,  and  he  did  not  ask  for  a 
concurrent  resolution;  he  asked  for 
something  more,  something  with  a  little 
more  teeth  In  it.  something  to  be  sent 
to  him. 

ThLs  concurrent  resolution  will  not  be 
sent  to  the  President.  If  we  read  what 
he  said,  we  find  he  said  in  effect,  "If  It 
comes  to  me.  then  I  will  send  the  recls- 
slons  and  the  deferrals  down  to  get  below 
that  $300  billion.' 
This  Is  where  it  hurts.  This  is  wher» 


we  squirm  aroimd  a  little  bit.  So  I  do  not 
say  that  at  all.  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Then  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is  that  when  the  President 
suggests  $300  billion,  whether  it  be  last 
week  or  2  months  ago.  that  Is  not  fiction 
or  fantasy,  but  the  House  has  suggested 
It  Is  fiction  or  fantasy? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  No;  because  the 
Congress  has  already  enacted  legislation 
since  that  time  that  puts  It  well  over  that 
figure,  and  the  Congress  might  as  well 
understand  that. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  th?  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Which  means  I  am 
in  the  minority,  and  we  seldom  have  the 
votes. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  really 
think  the  gentleman  has  avoided  a  di- 
rect answer  to  the  question  propounded 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
BiACGi>.  The  fact  Is  that  the  President 
did  not  ask  us  to  set  a  ceiling:  he  did  not 
ask  us  for  a  bill.  He  asked  us  to  set  a 
target  spending  limit  of  $300  billion  for 
the  Federal  fiscal  year  1975  budget,  and 
then  he  went  on  to  say  that  wheii  we 
set  that  limit,  he  would  perform  the  hard 
task  of  determining  the  various  deferrals 
and  recissions. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  That  Is  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Is  that  not  preciselj'  what 
we  are  doing  today? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  Is. 
Mr.  ROUSH    Then  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman 
will  state  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
a  lot  more  years  than  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  and  I  have  been  through 
these  exercises  before,  and  I  have  never 
seen  one  of  them  yet  that  worked. 

So  if  the  gentleman  will  excuse  me  for 
my  lack  of  enthusiasm,  as  he  calls  it, 
that  Is  what  It  is.  because  I  am  realistic 
about  what  has  occurred  in  the  past,  and 
I  have  not  seen  anything  yet  to  change 
my   pessimism   to  optimism 

I  will  be  the  first  one  to  join  when 
opportunity  arrives  because  I  want  to  be 
there  when  the  roll  is  called  up  yonder 
on  this  $300  billion  spending  limitation. 
If  we  can  make  It.  I  am  all  for  It.  I  recog- 
nize It  as  a  target,  and  as  I  said  before. 
the  Congress,  when  It  shoots,  seldom 
hits  the  target,  and  when  the  Congress 
aims  we  are  usually  shooting  over  the 
target  rather  than  under. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  Is  a  fiction  that 
happens  right  here  on  this  floor,  and  that 
is  that  we  establish  a  celling  today,  out  we 
can  and  do  violate  that  ourselves.  The 
President  has  said  that  he  would  like  to 
keep  expenditures  within  the  $300  billion 
figure,  but  what  happens  is  that  we  man- 
date the  Elxecutive  to  make  his  expendi- 
tures beyond  that,  and  then  some  stand 
in  the  w«Il  and  object  to  where  the  cut« 
are  made.  Here  ta  the  Caotxtm  Is  wbsre 
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the  decision  should  be  made  to  make 
cuts  in  spending  and  then  we  .should 
continue  to  practice  economy. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  You  see.  the  illu- 
sion is  that  people  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  determine  what  the  spending 
ceilings  are  going  to  be,  but  it  has  to  be 
done  in  the  legislative  body  because  the 
President  can  spend  only  what  the  Con- 
gress allows  him  to  spend.  So  when  you 
get  right  down  to  it.  it  is  still  a  target 
and  not  a  strict  ceiling. 

Mr.  MYERS.  It  is  an  illusion  and  it  is 
fiction. 

Mr,  CEDERBERG.  The  American  peo- 
ple somehow  do  not  seem  to  imderstand 
that,  but  that  is  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
tell  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  think 
this  is  a  fiction  or  an  illusion,  or  is  some- 
thing that  is  a  futility;  that  which  we 
are  voting  on  here  today.  I  certainly  am 
one  of  those  who  believes  In  a  balanced 
budget,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  does,  and  I  intend  to  back  that 
up  by  not  voting  for  additional  in- 
creases in  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  vote 
will  perhaps  be  the  most  important  vote 
we  will  take  in  this  93d  Congress.  While 
I  would  prefer  to  set  a  limit  of  $297  bil- 
lion— which  is  the  anticipated  income — 
I  will  nevertheless  vote  for  the  $300  bil- 
lion limit,  as  something  better  than 
nothing. 

But  let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
would  Uke  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  re- 
solve to  reduce  spending  below  this 
mark.  I  wish  to  serve  notice  that  this  is 
one  Member  of  Congress  who  will  not 
vote  to  increase  the  national  debt  limit 
if  I  am  returned  to  Congress  next  year. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Government  should 
go  out  and  borrow  money  and  thereby 
contribute  to  the  defiation  factor. 

Mr.  CEDERBEIRG.  Let  me  discuss  that 
for  one  moment.  You  can  have  a  bsd- 
anced  budget — and  this  is  another  thing 
the  people  do  not  understand — you  can 
liave  a  balanced  budget  next  year.  Let 
us  just  assvune  that  we  have  an  income 
of  $297  blUlon.  and  we  have  outgoes 
of  $297  billion.  We  still  have  to  increase 
the  national  debt  under  the  unified 
budget,  because  the  deficit  in  the  Feder- 
al fimds  budget  will  be  financed  by  bor- 
rowing from  the  trust  fund  surpluses, 
which  increases  the  debt.  So  the  gentle- 
man is  going  to  get  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  or  against  the  debt  limit,  wheth- 
er or  not  there  Is  a  balanced  budget.  So 
do  not  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  .vield'' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California, 

Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  carrying 
on  with  that  line  of  questioning,  assum- 
ing that  really  all  we  ere  doing  here  to- 
day is  probably  reducing  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1975  on  the  order  of  $9  bil- 
lion, including  the  existing  reclsions  that 
have  been  offered  plus  the  escalation  and 
reductions  that  have  been  made.  Assum- 
ing that  that  $9  billion  reduction  will 
probably  come  about  by  recommenda- 


tions from  the  President  with  respect  to 
reclsions  and  deferrals.  As  I  understand 
it,  those  Will  be  going  to  your  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  By  this  action  today 
does  the  gentleman  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee is  aborting  its  discretion  of  re- 
viewing those  reclsions  and  deferrals? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  sorry,  I  did 
not  hear  the  gentleman.  Do  I  believe  the 
committee  is  doing  what? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  That  the  committee 
is  aborting  its  discretion? 

Does  the  gentleman  think  they  will 
retain  their  discretion  in  determining 
which  of  the  President's  reclsions  they 
favor? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Yes;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  language  in  the  report  that 
says  just  thai. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  So,  then,  in  effect  if 
you  determine  5'ou  do  not  like  some  of 
those  reclsions,  but  you  still  want  to 
hold  to  the  S300  billion  target  then  I 
presume  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions would  have  to  suggest  other  re- 
ductions? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG,  I  do  not  know 
whether  It  will  or  not,  but  It  has  the  au- 
thority to  do  that.  I  cannot  tell  the  gen- 
tleman whether  they  will  do  It. 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  one  other 
problem  we  have  here.  We  do  not  get  the 
opportunity  at  control,  say,  down  to 
this  target  area  of  $300  billion  or  $301 
billion,  whatever  It  might  be,  when  we 
look  at  the  built-in  expenditures  for  fu- 
ture budgets.  I  might  say  that  the  peo- 
ple down  at  the  executive  department 
are  putting  together  a  budget  now  that 
will  be  coming  to  this  Congress  in  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  months,  and  that  budget 
will  be  in  the  area  of  $300  billion  to  $335 
billion,  with  the  tightest  restraints  they 
can  get  on  it,  and  that  is  becaiise  of  the 
built-in  escalator  costs  over  which  they 
have  no  control. 

So  it  is  of  some  importance  to  get  our 
spending  under  control.  But  I  recognize 
that  we  have  to  try  to  do  it  prudently, 
and  I  am  not  for  meat-ax  cuts  that  fall 
in  areas  where  they  cause  hardships.  I 
think  we  do  have  a  responsibility,  where 
we  possibly  can,  to  pull  in  our  belts  and 
try  to  do  what  we  can  to  get  to  that  tar- 
get. I  do  not  predict  that  we  are  going  to 
get  there. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  would  hope  that  the 
administration  would  take  to  heart  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  and  would  sub- 
mit a  budget  which  is  reasonably  In 
balance  so  that  the  Congress  can  work 
with  it,  because  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  aware  that  we  have  reduced  the  budget 
this  year  on  the  order  of  probably  by  $6 
or  $7  billion  of  actual  appropriations  as 
submitted  by  the  executive. 

By  the  action  we  are  taking  here  today, 
we  are  going  to  be  reducing  the  appro- 
priations by  another  $15  billion  probably, 
if  we  do  what  we  say  we  mean  to  do. 

I  believe  that  when  he  is  10  percent  off 
In  his  overall  projections,  the  executive 
rather  substantially  misleads  the  Con- 
gress and  puts  much  too  great  a  burden 
on  the  budget  committees  and  the  appro- 
priation committees.  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  either  Increase  our  taxes  or 
reduce  our  spending,  but  to  do  It  In  a 
budget  submitted,  and  not  submit  these 
hopelessly  unified  budgets  that  call  for 


escalation  of  the  debt  on  the  order  of 
$20  and  $30  billion  in  a  single  year, 
which  has  been  our  history  over  the  past 
5  years. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  Just  let  me  say  this 
The  administration  has  not  been  10  per- 
cent off  or  misleading  anybody  The  Con- 
gress has  mandated  these  additional  ex- 
penditures. That  Is  why  we  get  them.  In 
supplementais.  We  do  It  They  do  not 
do  it  Look  at  their  revenue  projection.* 
over  the  years,  and  all  administration 
has  been  reasonably  close  for  revenue 
projections.  However,  expenditure  pro- 
jections are  a  lot  more  difficult,  because 
there  Is  no  way  that  the  administration 
can  tel!  what  the  Congress  is  going  to 
do.  They  cannot  tell  what  some  of  the 
escalators  will  be  in  the  welfare  areas, 
many  of  those  that  are  mandated — food 
stamps,  and  so  forth — which  they  have 
no  control  over, 

Mr,  LEGGETT  When  we  put  the 
budget  to  bed,  though,  with  a  $20  bil- 
lion escalation  in  debt,  there  is  really 
very  little  way  that  that  situation  can 
be  remedied. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  handle  that.  If  we  are  going  to 
ask  for  a  balanced  budget,  we  have  to 
walk  the  line,  and  increase  taxes,  or  cut 
expenditures 

Mr  LEGGETT.  That  Is  true. 

Mr  CEDERBERG  There  is  no  other 
way. 

Mr,  LEGGETT  There  is  no  other  way. 

Mr,  CEDERBERG,  We  can  make  our 
great  oratory  here,  but  we  either  put  up 
the  money  to  make  up  the  difference. 
or  we  cut  the  programs  down  to  fit  the 
revenue   That  is  all  there  Is  to  it. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  But  the  leadership  has 
got  to  come  from  the  top. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  It  has  got  to  come 
from  the  top.  the  Congress,  and  from 
all  over, 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  making  a  very 
realistic  statement.  The  thing  that  both- 
ers me  in  this  is  the  fact  that  we  set  this 
budget  at  $300  billion.  That  is  without 
any  consideration  of  the  12  percent  in- 
flation that  we  have  had  in  the  last  year, 
so  If  we  admit  that  there  is  12-,  or  10- 
or  8-  — whatever  we  admit — then  the 
$300  billion  will  not  buy  as  much  as  the 
amoimt  less  the  inflation  that  has  oc- 
curred, so  It  Is  the  old,  old  story  that  we 
are  setting  a  budget  level  here  without 
regard  to  Inflation  because  we  are  deal- 
ing In  the  unit  of  a  dollar. 

There  is  another  problem  involved  in 
this.  Say  the  Congress  sets  a  level  of 
$300  billion,  and  let  us  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  acting  in  good 
faith  moves  ahead,  and  we  have  author- 
ized $320  billion,  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  tries  to  get  it  down  to 
$300  billion,  and,  say.  they  do  It. 

Then  we  have  the  Appropriations 
Committee  having  cut  down  to  hit  this 
mythical  target  we  are  setting  up.  If  the 
Appropriations  Committee  gets  over- 
ridden on  the  floor,  as  it  has  been,  and 
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It  goes  up  to  $305  billion  or  so.  the 
President  can  say.  "I  am  cutting  this 
back  so  and  so  much."  and  he  can  do 
It  selectively,  as  I  understand  it.  by 
selecting  certain  Items  but  not  across  the 
board  by  5  or  10  percent.  He  could  say 
then  that  the  Congress  has  set  a  taxget 
and  tried  to  meet  it  and  could  not  and 
he  could  say.  "I  am.  therefore,  trying  to 
help  them,"  and  we  will  then  give  him 
the  possibility  of  cutting  us  back  down  to 
$301  or  $300  bilUon,  and  what  have  we 
to  say  about  it? 

Mr  CEDERBERG  We  have  this  to 
say  about  it.  We  still  appropriate.  Under 
the  Budget  Control  Act.  which  we  just 
passed,  the  President  can  send  deferrals 
down,  and  if  one  House  vetoes  it.  that 
is  It.  The  money  must  be  spent. 

The  gentleman  from  Califomia  is  an 
old.  experienced  legislator,  and  he  knows 
we  set  ceilings.  We  set  a  budget  ceiling 
not  too  long  ago,  and  when  the  former 
President  tried  to  live  within  that  spend- 
ing ceiling,  my  good  chairman  got  an 
anti-impoundnient  measure  out,  but  it 
was  not  as  bad  as  the  anti-impoundment 
bills  some  others  had  around  here.  We 
tell  the  President  to  live  within  this  ceil- 
ing or  else,  and  then  when  the  President 
said  he  would,  and  that  he  wanted  to. 
then  everything  broke  loose  around  here. 
and  w  hat  happened  was  we  got  all  kinds 
of  apt i- impoundment  measures  saying  he 
couW  not  impound.  Not  only  that,  some 
went  to  the  courts  and  there  were  several 
court  decisions. 

This  IS  what  makes  a  spending  ceiling 
rather  meaningless,  but  a  target  more 
meaningful. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  The  target  will  be 
more  meaningful  If  we  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  CEDEJRBERG.  If  we  can  hit  It. 

Mr    HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vleld' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  preelection  oratory  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  have 
had  a  parade  of  witnesses  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in  the 
last  few  weeks  saying  that  deficit  spend- 
ing has  been  the  major  cause  of  our 
current  crippling  inflation,  and  that  the 
first  step  toward  solution  to  the  problem 
is  up  to  Congress  really. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
was  suggesting  a  little  while  ago  that  we 
are  considering  a  resolution  today  which 
is  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  which 
really  means  nothing,  and  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  Is  to  pass  a  bill  which  would 
have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law.  I 
have  introduced  such  a  bill  which  Is  H.R. 
144  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  H.  R.  Gaoss),  and  which  would 
simply  require  that  the  Government  live 
within  its  income  and  that  the  Federal 
debt  would  be  reduced  by  2  percent. 

I  believe  this  is  the  proper  approach 
to  fighting  inflation;  because  I  believe 
that  our  debt  problems  have  caused  most 
of  our  economic  pressures.  How  can  pri- 
vate Industry  compete  with  the  Federal 
Grovemment  when  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment Is  issuing  short-term  notes  with  In- 
terest at  9  and  10  percent  every  day  to 
pay  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt? 

What  would  the  gentleman  think  of 
the  bill  I  have  described? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  it  would 
be  fine  if  the  gentleman  could  get  the 
votes  iox  it  I  do  not  think  he  can.  It  has 
a  great  deal  of  merit  and  if  we  did  fix  a 
debt  celling  then  we  would  have  to  break 
the  law  ourselves  if  we  exceeded  it. 

But  that  is  not  really  what  we  are 
talking  about  today.  What  we  are  talking 
about  today  is  that  we  would  like  to  live 
within  $300  billion.  We  might  not  make 
it,  but  we  ought  to  try.  The  gentleman 
has  a  fine  bill.  What  committee  Is  that 
In? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Then  get  a  hearing 
on  it  and  get  it  out. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  discussed  my  bill  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  as  to  whether  or  not  I  could 
have  a  hearing.  At  one  time  I  was  hope- 
ful, but  then  other  bills,  the  national 
health  insurance  bills — the  tax  reform 
bill,  among  other  bills — took  precedence. 
I  asked  Mr.  Mills  if  he  had  any  objection 
to  my  filing  a  discharge  petition.  He  said 
he  had  no  great  objection  and  so  I  did. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
are  doing  really  this  afternoon  is  setting 
a  target  we  should  shoot  for.  There  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  exceeding  this 
amoimt  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent, 
if  the  surtax  would  be  enacted,  our  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  raised  in  the  surtax. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  My  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  is 
an  old  major  league  baseball  pitcher. 
The  gentleman  knows  they  give  him 
three  chances  to  strike  out  a  batter  and, 
if  sometimes  the  pitcher  used  to  walk  a 
batter,  even  so  he  was  not  missing  the 
target  by  too  much. 

Well,  I  am  sure  from  the  gentleman's 
actions  that  he  will  always  be  pitching 
right  toward  a  fiscally  sensible  and  rea- 
sonable target.  I  hope  the  rest  of  us  can 
do  as  well. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell  > . 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  one 
further  observation,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Is  it  not  true 
that  even  setting  a  ceiling  or  even  a 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  is  no  more 
effective  than  the  will  of  the  Congress 
to  Uve  within  that  limit? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  667  which 
woiUd  set  a  target  spending  celling  for 
fiscal  year  1975  at  $300  billion.  ITiia  will 
amount  to  an  estimated  expenditure 
reduction  for  fiscal  year  1975  of  approx- 
imately $5.4  billion. 

I  would  prefer  a  greater  reduction  to 
somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  $297 
billion  or  even  to  $295  billion.  For  this 
reason.  I  voted  against  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule  and  if  I  have  the 
opportunity,  I  shaU  vote  against  the  pre- 


vious gueatlon  on  final  adoption  of  House 
OaDCurrent  Resolution  667.  because  I 
would  like  to  vote  on  a  lower  target  ex- 
pandttore  calling  figure.  The  nile  on  this 
is  a  closed  rule  which  precludes  amend- 
ments, therefore,  I  am  voting  against 
the  previous  question  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  opening  the  resolution  to  further 
redixrtions. 

For  years,  I  have  foreseen  and  have 
witnesBed  absolute  runaway  inflation. 
The  prices  of  everything  tnat  a  consumer 
uses  seems  to  go  up  frequently  and  with 
regularity  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  price  increases  in  sight. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  hundred  different 
people  the  cause  or  causes  of  inflation, 
you  might  well  receive  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent answers.  My  answer  Is  and  has 
been  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  in- 
flation that  is  presently  taking  place  is 
constantly  escalating  deficit  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government.  During  the 
last  5  fiscal  years,  we  have  seen  a  com- 
bined and  total  deficit  of  more  than  $78.1 
billion.  Present  estimates  are  that  this 
year — fiscal  year  1975 — we  will  experi- 
ence a  deficit  of  somewhere  between  $15 
and  $20  billion.  No  government  and  no 
country  on  Earth  can  forever  survive  this 
kind  of  reckless,  lunatic  fringe  fiscal 
policy. 

Interest  rates  on  short-term  Govern- 
ment obligations  have  recently  been  as 
high  as  9.7  percent;  Federal  fund  rates 
have  been  in  excess  of  13  percent.  For- 
tunately, there  are  indications  that  both 
of  these  maj-  be  coming  down.  Even  at  a 
slightly  reduced  rate,  the  total  Interest 
on  the  national  debt,  including  long-  and 
short-term  obligations,  will  total  some- 
where between  $27  and  $30  billion  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year.  The  cost  of 
debt  management,  which  includes  inter- 
est, is  the  primary  charge  on  the  Treas- 
iu7,  because  everything  else  Is  subordi- 
nated to  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  The  interest  has  to  be  paid  first  and 
there  is  an  automatic  reduction  of  that 
much  available  for  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  not 
an  agency  or  department  in  Government 
which  could  not  absorb  a  substantial 
expenditure  reduction.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  cost  of  Government  Is  related 
to  services,  many  of  which  are  dupllca- 
tory,  extravagant,  and  wasteful.  Most  of 
this  wasteful  spending  should  and  could 
be  eliminated  by  attrition  if  the  chief 
executive  ofBcers  and  personnel  ofiQcers 
of  the  respective  departments  and 
agencies  would  exercise  restraint  and 
self -discipline. 

I  am  very  apprehensive  that  the  pres- 
ent Insane  policy  of  escalating  deficit 
spending  will  not  only  fiu-ther  weaken 
and  probably  destroy  the  economy  of  this 
country,  but  could  even  endanger  the 
very  structure  of  our  Government. 

On  September  18.  1974,  along  with 
other  Members.  I  introduced  H.R.  16714, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  re- 
duce Federal  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1975  to  $295  billion.  Consistent  with  my 
reasons  and  motives  in  Joining  with  the 
introduction  of  this  bill.  I  shall  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  667  on  final 
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passage.  But  in  an  effort  to  further  re- 
duce the  figure  contained  therein,  I  have 
earlier  today  voted  against  the  previoiis 
question  on  the  rule  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  667.  and  I  shall  vote 
against  the  previous  question  on  final 
adoption  of  the  resolution  in  order  to 
amend  it.  I  have  done  so  and  shall  do  so 
m  an  effort  to  obtain  a  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment which  would  reduce  the  $300  bil- 
lion figure  to  a  more  acceptable  figvu-e  of 
$297  or  $295  biUion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be  interested  to 
see  the  hst  of  recommended  recislons  and 
deferrals  which  the  President  sends  to 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  667. 

I  Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  voted  against  the 
previous  question  on  the  rule  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  667.  because  the 
defeat  of  the  previous  question  would 
have  made  in  order  an  amendment  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  667  pro- 
viding for  a  spending  ceiling  of  less  than 
$300  billion.  I  was.  and  am,  prepared  to 
support  a  spending  ceiling  of  either  $295 
or  $297  billion,  either  of  which  would, 
according  to  current  Income  estimates, 
produce  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  for  allowing  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier,  during  debate 
on  the  rule,  I  indicated  that  I  would 
.seek  to  establish  a  situation  whereby  the 
House  could  vote  on  the  target  for  fiscal 
1975  expenditures  at  the  level  of  $297 
billion.  Accordingly.  It  is  my  annoimced 
intention  to  oppose  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  passage  of  this  bill  so  that  I  may 
then  seek  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  That  gives  us  one 
more  chance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  greatest  defer- 
ence to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee — about 
whom  my  predecessor,  Charles  R.  Jonas, 
has  often  spoken  so  highly — I  respect  his 
record  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  com- 
mend him  for  bringing  this  concurrent 
resolution  to  the  floor.  Ultimately,  I  will 
support  his  resolution,  if  that  is  the  best 
vse  can  do. 

I  have  only  the  smallest  quarrel  with 
his  resolution:  that  it  does  not  quite  go 
far  enough;  that  it  falls  short  of  the 
mark  by  just  1  percent — $3  billion — that 
if  achieved  It  will  target  outlays  $3  bil- 
lion in  excess  of  projected  revenues,  and 
this  will  necessitate  a  tax  increase  or 
else  another  budget  deficit. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  cur- 
rently revised  its  revenue  estimate  to 
$297  biUion  for  this  fiscal  year.  If  we  try 
for  a  target  of  an  equivalent  $297  billion 
In  outlays,  then  we  will  at  least  be  try- 
ing to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  tax  in- 
crease on  Individual  Incomes. 

We  need  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
lower  limit.  To  vote  for  the  lower  figure. 


as  I  propose,  is  to  vote  for  a  balanced 
budget  without  a  stirtax  on  our  con- 
stituents. 

For  this  reason,  to  provide  such  an 
opportunity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  op- 
pose and  defeat  the  previous  question  on 
this  resolution.  This  is  not  to  oppose  the 
chairman,  and  I  hope  his  resolution  ulti- 
mately carries  with  or  without  my 
amendment. 

In  order  to  debate  and  vote  upon  my 
amendment,  though,  we  must  defeat  the 
previous  question,  so  that  I  can  be  rec- 
ognized to  offer  a  simple  amendment 
changing  the  target  from  $300  to  $297 
billion.  It  will  not  otherwise  change  one 
word  of  the  Mahon  resolution.  I  do  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  KEajp.i  who 
joins  me  in  this  and  two  cosponsored  my 
original  bill. 

A  similar  effort  is  being  made  in  the 
Senate  to  aim  at  a  target  of  $297  billion. 

If  recognized,  let  me  assure  you  that 
I  will  only  consimie  10  to  15  minutes  to 
avoid  prolongmg  this  session.  Further- 
more, I  will  assure  the  chairman  that  I 
would  yield  time  in  the  ensuing  debate 
only  for  purposes  of  debate. 

The  issue  is  simple:  $300  billion,  bal- 
anced only  with  a  surtax  versus  $297  bil- 
lion, balanced  without  a  surtax.  The 
difference  is  only  1  percent,  but  that  1 
percent  is  the  surtax.  If  all  we're  voting 
is  a  target;  then  at  lea.st  let  us  take  better 
aim. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers, forgive  my  laryngitis. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  think  this  tar- 
get which  we  are  establishing  in  this 
resolution  is  really  just  one  that  is  a;s 
unreal  as  the  original  target  presented 
by  the  President  in  the  first  place.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  McCracken,  who  was 
an  economist  relied  upon  by  both  the 
previous  administration  and  this  one, 
has  Indicated  it  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  even  reach  $305  billion  by  the 
time  the  estimates  come  in  on  interest, 
by  the  time  the  estimates  come  in  on 
SSI  and  unemployment  compensation 
and  all  the  rest. 

So,  what  we  are  really  doing  here  to- 
day is  doing  what  Congress  does  best, 
which  is  to  posture  rather  than  really 
take  the  time  to  get  into  effective  policy 
decisions  on  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
Our  real  tasks  are  still  lying  before  us 
and  are  still  going  to  lie  on  what  we  do 
on  antitrust;  on  what  we  do  on  energj-; 
on  what  we  do  on  tsuc  reform. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  coming  down 
here  in  January,  February,  or  March  and 
saying,  "Fellows,  you  supported  that  $?00 
billion  target  so  you  have  to  support  the 
recession  which  Is  supported  by  the 
President." 

It  just  is  not  so. 

The  only  reason  this  is  being  supported 
to  the  degree  that  It  is  being  supported 
today  is  because  ever\'one  realizes  that 
It  is  sentiment,  and  sentiment  only.  It 
does  not  really  reflect  what  we  really  be- 
lieve. It  should  not  be  here,  but  If  it  1== 
here  I  will  vote  for  it.  I  would  prefer  it 


not  be  here,  because  it  does  not  add  to  the 
question  of  credibility  and  it  does  not  add 
to  the  American  peoples'  understanding 
of  economics  as  well. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  CORMAN)  . 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  mj-  col- 
leagues. I  take  this  time  onlj-  to  suggest 
to  Members  that  while  they  are  home, 
they  might  stay  flexible  on  what  they  are 
going  to  do  on  a  tax  bill  when  we  get 
back  here.  It  is  my  own  feeling  that  we 
must  have  a  tax  bill  before  this  year  is 
up.  and  it  will  necessarily  include  in- 
creasing taxes.  I  hope  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  can  present  an  equita- 
ble, rational  bill. 

If  our  constituents  imderstand  that 
one  of  the  reasons  this  coimtry  is  in 
such  terrible  economic  shape  Is  that 
there  is  no  capital  for  businessmen  to 
borrow,  for  builders  to  borrow.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  borrowing  it  and  at 
verj'  high  interest  rates. 

We  hope  to  cut  the  budget  to  $300 
billion.  We  are  not  talking  about  a  con- 
gressional budget,  we  are  talking  about 
the  executive  departments'  budgets. 
President  Ford's  predecessor  asked  for 
$305  billion.  We  are  trying  to  cut  that 
to  $300  billion.  Even  if  we  do.  we  will 
have  a  Federal  funds  deficit  of  between 
$15  and  $20  billion.  We  must  get  out  of 
the  capital  market  and  let  the  American 
businessman  have  access  to  the  capital 
created  by  Americans. 

The  only  sound  course  is  to  move  to- 
ward a  'balanced  budget  by  cutting 
spending  arwl  Increasing  revenue.  But  if 
the  average  American  worker  and  small 
businessman  is  to  be  asked  to  pay  more 
taxes,  we  must  first  ask  the  wealthy, 
who  pay  very  little,  to  pay  their  reason- 
able share  commensurate  with  their  in- 
come. This  kind  of  reform  Is  the  real 
discipline  needed  from  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

CrmNG    A    HAKDLX    Olf    rOBlAL    SPENDIKO 
AND    INriATlON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  WTestling  with  the  fiscal  situation. 
We  were  aware  on  the  day  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  his  budget  that  the  debt 
would  go  up  about  $20  billion  this  year 
if  his  budget  proved  to  be  correct 

So.  Members  have  been  aware  that 
the  President's  budget  was  about  $305 
billion.  We  have  been  up  and  down  on 
appropriation  bills  and  other  bills  which 
are  not  appropriation  bills,  but  which 
have  mandated  spending.  We  have  ad- 
.iusteci  our  priorities  from  time  to  time, 
and  we  now  come  to  the  point  of  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  we  feel  it  would  be 
de?irable  to  establish  a  $300  billion 
target. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  concurrent  res- 
olution. It  will  not  become  law  It  will 
not  be  signed  by  the  President  Those 
who  think  it  meaningless,  let  them  think 
it  meaningless,  but  I  think  it  has  to  do 
with  the  effort  of  Congress  to  try  to  get 
:.  better  handle  on  the  problem  of  Fed- 
era!  spendmF  ar.d  Inflation 

So,  those  who  favor  the  resolution 
can  vote  for  it   Those  who  oppose  it  can 
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vote  against  It.  The  will  of  the  majority 
will  determine  the  issue. 

Mr.  LEOaETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
supporting  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 667  to  set  a  target  for  spending  in 
1975  with  considerable  tongue  in  cheek. 

Ood  knows  with  the  country  virtually 
flat  on  its  back,  the  stock  market  at 
Korean  war  levels,  housing  off  1  million 
units  and  mortgage  interest  rates  over 
10  "2  percent,  we  need  some  sobering  up. 

I  am  not  sure  the  committee  really 
knows  where  it  Is  going  with  a  $300  bil- 
lion target  budget. 

The  administration  started  with  a 
spending  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975  of 
$304.4  billion.  Revised  May  1974  to 
$305.5  billion — add  new  revised  esti- 
mates— interest  et  cetera — equals  $4.5 
billion  Total  current  projected  spending 
$311  billion.  Prom  this  figure  deduct 
congressional  appropriation  reductions. 
$4.7  billion,  which  leaves  a  balance  of 
$306.3  billion.  Add  on  new  programs  an- 
nounced by  President  Ford  this  week — 
unemployment  Insurance  $800  million 
and  housing  assistance  $3  billion.  Total 
Is  $310.1  billion. 

This  resolution  therefore  probably 
calls  for  a  $10.1  billion  reduction  in 
spending  over  what  already  has  been  cut 
by  Congress  This  spending  cut  probably 
equates  to  20  billion  of  appropriations. 

Provided  there  are  no  sacred  cows  such 
as  National  Defense  and  so  forth,  I  am 
prepared  to  share  in  biting  the  bullet 
that  I  think  is  required  to  salvage  our 
rather  desperate  economy. 

I  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cast  my 
vote  in  favor  of  Hoase  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 667  today  with  serious  reserva- 
tions. I  do  believe  that  fiscal  restraint  ex- 
ercised at  the  Federal  level  is  an  impor- 
tant tool  In  combating  Inflation.  More- 
over, justifiable  cuts  in  the  excessive 
military  budget  along  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  Government  subsidies  to  the  oil 
industry,  agriculture,  and  other  special 
Interest  groups  could  bring  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  1975  v/ell  below  the  $300 
billion  target  set  by  tlJLs  reaolution. 

Unfortunately,  the  budgetary  process 
is  not  so  simple  that  we  can  "wish"  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  appropriations  away 
through  the  passage  of  target  resolutions 
like  the  one  before  us  today.  In  order  to 
be  eflfectlve,  fiscal  restraint  must  be  im- 
posed responsibly  at  each  stage  of  the 
budgetar\-  process.  Each  item  In  the  Fed- 
eral budget  should  be  carefully  scruti- 
nized. Wasteful  and  excessive  outlays 
must  be  cut,  while  necessary  appropria- 
tions are  retained.  The  recently  enacted 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
will  presumably  result  in  more  assiduous 
congressional  review  of  budgetary  pro- 
pasals  Under  the  provisions  of  that  law, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  wasteful  portions 
of  the  Federal  budget  will  be  eliminated. 

But  we  should  all  realize  Giat  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  before  us  today  is 
no  substitute  for  responsible  fiscal  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  Congress.  More  Im- 
portantly, it  Ls  no  .substitute  for  an  effec- 
tive program  to  fight  inflation  which  the 
American  people  e.xpect  and  demand 
from  the  Ford  administration.  As  long 
as  President  Ford  resists  the  need  to  con- 
trol skyrocketing  prices,  as  long  as  he 


fails  to  support  meaningful  tax  reform, 
and  as  long  as  he  refuses  to  accept  reduc- 
tions in  oiu-  bloated  military  budget, 
symbolic  gestures,  such  as  the  one  we 
are  making  today,  will  have  little  impact 
on  bringing  the  American  economy  out 
of  stagnation. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  the  Congress  is  going  on  record 
in  support  of  the  target  goal  of  a  $300 
billion  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

While  we  all  realize  that  a  $300  billion 
Federal  budget  is  merely  a  target,  1'-  can 
be  a  realizable  goal  if  the  Congress  and 
the  President  can  chart  a  course  of  co- 
operation and  compromise  with  one  an- 
other in  the  pursuit  of  this  common  goal. 

I  have  contended  throughout  my  5 
years  in  the  Congress  that  reduced  Fed- 
eral spending  is  one  of  the  keys  to  curb- 
ing inflation.  In  light  of  the  devastating 
effects  which  double  digit  inflation  is 
having  on  this  Nation,  this  theory  takes 
on  even  more  relevance.  This  legislation 
represents  an  important  first  step  toward 
the  implementation  of  this  needed  fiscal 
program. 

We  can  start  to  reach  this  target  goal 
of  a  $300  billion  budget  by  working  to 
reduce  the  present  exorbitant  public  debt 
level  and  opposing  any  further  Increases. 
We  should  also  carefuUy  scrutinize  all 
Federal  budget  requests,  and  not  be  fear- 
ful of  reevaluating  programs  which  in 
the  past  have  met  with  our  automatic 
approval.  Budget  requests  must  be  ex- 
amined both  in  terms  of  their  effects  on 
the  next  fiscal  vear.  but  future  years  as 
well 

I  am  further  pleased  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  because  at  long 
last  we  are  dealing  with  a  potential  so- 
lution to  inflation  instead  of  merely 
studying  or  di-scussing  the  problem.  It 
should  be  readily  apparent  to  all  my  col- 
leagues that  the  time  for  discussing  In- 
flation has  passed.  It  Is  now  time  to  move 
onto  a  positive  action  agenda  to  rid 
America  of  her  biggest  national  problem. 

The  93d  Congress  has  demonstrated  Its 
commitment  to  reducing  inflation  by  al- 
ready completing  action  on  all  bills 
affecting  spending  and  have  reduced  the 
President's  requested  budget  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1975  by  $1,500,000,000.  Yet 
this  Ls  only  a  start,  continued  and  In- 
creased fiscal  restraint  and  prudence 
will  be  needed  if  we  are  to  bring  all  Fed- 
eral budget  outlays  down  to  $300  bCllon 
by  next  year. 

I  applaud  this  legislation  today.  It  is 
an  initiative  which  deserves  the  cooper- 
ation and  active  participation  of  all  my 
colleagues.  For  many,  it  might  mean  re- 
versing long-felt  beliefs  about  Govern- 
ment spending.  The  course  will  not  be 
easy,  but  It  will  be  no  harder  than  the 
course  which  many  Americans,  particu- 
larly our  elderly,  are  facing  today  trying 
to  keep  pace  with  Inflation.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  my  share  to  help  restore  this 
Nation  to  a  semblance  of  economic  sta- 
bility. I  hope  I  will  be  joined  by  my  col- 
leagues in  this  venture. 

Let  me  close  by  saying.  If  we  are  to 
WIN — whip  inflation  now — we  must  be 
prepared  to  SCORE — Senators.  Con- 
gressmen, others,  reduce  expenditures. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 


support  this  resolution,  and  I  hope  it 
passes  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 
Nothing  Is  more  important  toward  halt- 
ing inflation  than  a  strong  congressional 
determination  to  tighten  its  own  belt. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  painfully  aware 
that  the  passage  of  pious  resolutions  does 
not  necessarily  result  in  reduced  spend- 
ing. We  have  to  do  more  than  p€iss  a 
resolution.  We  must,  In  addition,  make 
the  painful  spending  choices  and  reduc- 
tions that  will  carry  out  the  intent  of 
the  resolution. 

This  House,  and  this  Congress,  have 
had  an  extremely  poor  record  on  fiscal 
responsibility.  Many  Members  have 
talked  vigorously  about  spending  reduc- 
tions but  have  voted  for  enormous  in- 
creases either  In  terms  of  last  year's 
spending,  the  budget  or  even  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommendations 

We  are  long  past  the  time  when  it  Is 
Important  to  get  serious.  I  urge  each 
Member  who  votes  for  this  resolution  to 
consider  it  fully  and  to  pledge  himself 
or  herself  to  the  difficult  task  of  carrying 
out  its  Intent. 

Reducing  Federal  spending  will  not  by 
itself  stop  Inflation.  Nevertheless,  noth- 
ing else  we  do  will  work,  nor  will  the 
public  believe  we  are  serious  until  we 
do  begin  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  concurrent  resolution 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
grovmd  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  quonim 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
\1ce.  and  there  were — yeas  260,  nays  84. 
not  voting  90,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  610] 

YEAS— 260 

Abzug 

Burton.  Phillip  Drlnan 

Adams 

Byron 

Dtilski 

Addabbo 

Camp 

RrkbArdt 

.\nderson.  111. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Edwards.  Calif 

Andrews.  N  C. 

Carter 

Brienbom 

Andrews. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Esbleman 

N  Dak 

Cederberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Annunzlo 

Chamberlain 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Arends 

Chappell 

Pascell 

-Ashley 

Chlgholm 

Plsb 

.'Vsptn 

Clark 

Fisher 

Badil'.o 

Clausen. 

Flood 

Barrett 

DonH. 

Foley 

Bell 

Clay 

Pord 

Ber«?land 

Cleveland 

Porsythe 

BevUl 

collier 

Fountain 

Biaggl 

Collins,  ni 

Fraser 

Blatntk 

Conte 

Frellnghuyeen 

Bogga 

Conyers 

Frensel 

Bo:  and 

Corman 

Pr«y 

Brndemas 

cotter 

Fpoehltch 

Bray 

Coughlln 

Fulton 

Breauz 

Cronln 

Fuqu* 

Brlnkley 

Culver 

Oftydo* 

Brooks 

Daniels, 

OMtys 

Broomfield 

Domlnlck  V. 

Gibbons 

Brotzman 

Danlelson 

Gray 

Brown.  Mich. 

Davis.  S  C 

Grover 

Brovhin.  N.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Gubser 

Brovhlll.  Va. 

Delaney 

Gude 

Burke.  Calif. 

Dellums 

HamUtoD 

Burke.  Mass. 

Dennis 

Hanley 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Dent 

Hastings 

Burton.  John 

Downing 

Hays 
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Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Htllls 

Hog  an 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hcsmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenineler 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Kiuczycski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Liiken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madtgan 

Mahon 

Mar.n 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mlnlsll 

Mink 

Mitchell.  N.T. 


Archer 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ba  falls 

Bauman 

Beard 

Bennett 

Blester 

Breckinridge 

Brown,  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Butler 

Clancy 

Cochran 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel,  Dui 

Dellenback 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

du  Pont 

Esch 

Flynt 

Olnn 

Gonz&lez 

doodling 

Gross 


Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Murphy,  lU. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

OHara 

ONelll 

Passman 

Paiman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Preyer 

Price.  111. 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

RObisOD.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney,  P*. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

SchneebaU 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

NATS— 84 

Gunter 
Guyer 
Haley 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heinz 
Hinshaw 
Hollfleld 
Holt 
Huber 
Kemp 
Kuykendall 
Lagomarslno 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lott 

McColUster 
Mallary 
Marazltl 
Martin,  N.C. 
Matbls,  Ga. 
Mil  ford 
MUIer 
Mizell 

Montgomery 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 

NOT  VOTTNO — 90 


Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  lowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUUam 
Stark 
Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor.  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thornton 
Traxler 
UdaU 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vantk 
Vlgorito 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Wbalen 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Williams 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

diaries.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 
zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Mosber 

Murtha 

Owens 

Parrls 

Price,  Tex. 

QuUlen 

Begula 

Rlegle 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sarasin 

Satterfleld 

Shuster 

Skubitz 

Spence 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Treen 

Wiggins 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  ni. 


Abdnor 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Baker 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boiling 
Bowen 
Brasco 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Fla. 
Carey,  N.T. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cohen 
Collins,  Tex. 


Conable 
Daniel.  Robert 

W,  Jr. 
Davis,  Oa. 
de  la  Garza 
Denholm 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Edwards 
Ell  berg 
Plndley 
Flowers 
Glalmo 
Oilman 


Ala. 


Ooldwater 
Orasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrifBths 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Banna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hubert 
Helstoskl 
Hudnut 
Hunt 
Ichord 


Johnson,  Colo 

Jones,  Ala. 

King 

Litton 

McKay 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Melcher 

Mills 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moss 

Peyser 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Prltchard 


Reld 
Roberts 
Roncalio,  Wyo. 
Roncallo,  N.Y. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Shoup 
Snyder 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Svmms 


Teague 
Thone 

Tlernan 
Toweil,  Nev 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veea 
Veysey 
Waldie 
Ware 
White 
Whitehurst 
Young,  Alaska 
Young.  SC 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  329.  noes  20. 
not  voting  85,  as  follows: 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Rooney  with  Mr.  Dorn. 
Mr.  Teague  with  Mrs.  Qraaso. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon. 

Mr.  de  la  O&rza  with  Mr.  McKay. 
Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Waldie. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mrs.  Orlf- 
flths. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Stubblefield. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Tiernan. 

Mr.  Kilberg  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Held. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Pindley. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Shoup. 
Mr.  Bowen  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Flowers  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Oiaimo  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Hanaen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Litton  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Hud- 
nut. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Minshall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Prltchard  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  Snyder  with  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Toung  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Thone. 

Mr.  Ware  with  Mr.  Toweil  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Steele  with  Mr.  Yoimg  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  with  Mr.  Bymms. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

MOTION    TO   RXCOUMrr 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WYATT.  I  am,  Mr.  I^>eaker. 

The  SPEAKLER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wtatt  moves  to  recommit  House  Con- 
current Resolution  667  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
concurrent  resolution. 


.Abdnor 
Adants 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  111 
Andrews,  N  C 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Aruiunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Bafalts 
Barrett 
Baumau 
Beard 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 

Breatiz 

Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill.  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  CaUf. 

Btirleaon,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton.  John 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Chlaholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clevelsind 

Cochran 

Collier 

CoUlns.  m. 

Conlan 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Cromn 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniels, 
Dommick  V 

Danlelson 

DavU,  SC. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 
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AYES — 339 

Erlentxjrn 

Esch 

El&hleman 

Evans  Colo 

Evlns.  Tenn 

PasceU 

Fish 

Plaber 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Froehllch 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Gay  d  05 

Oettys 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Goodling 

Gray 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gunter 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Bays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HlUls 

Hinshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Huber 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala 

Jones,  N.C 

Jones,  Okla 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoillster 

McCormack 


Edwards,  Calif .  McDade 


McEwen 

McFall 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin.  N  C 

Mathls.  Ga 

Matsutiaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

Miller 

Mlnl«b 

Mink 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moaber 
Muiphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
NichoU 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
ONeili 
Owens 
Parris 
PaMman 
Patznan 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Plckie 
Pike 
Poage 
Preyer 
Price,  ni 
Price,  Tex 
Qxue 
QuUlen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Regula 
Rcuss 
BlKKles 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Robinson.  Va. 
RoblBon.  NT. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousb 
Rousselot 
Boy 

Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 
Ryan 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
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Sarafln 

Sar  banes 

Satlerfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroctier 

Sebehus 

Seiberllnu 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sbiister 

Slkes 

tiisk 

Slack 

Smich,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WUUam 
Steed 
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Stratton 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C 


Wldnall 
Wiggins 
WUliams 
Wilstm,  Bob 
WilM.n. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wtna 


Thump  sun.  N  J  Wolff 

Thomson.  Wis  Wright 

Thornton  Wydler 

Trailer  WjUe 

Treen  Wfinan 

Udall  Yakes 

unman  Yatron 

VanDeerlln  Young.  Fla. 

Vandpr  Jagt  Young.  Ga. 

Vaiuk  Y'csun^.  HI- 

Vlgorlto  Yffun«.  Tex. 

WagKonner  Z^blocki 

Walsh  Zliin 

Wianpler  Zwach 
Whalen 
Whltten 


Stiirk 

Stokes 

Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif. 

yatt 


Wya 


Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 

NOES— 20 

Abzug  Ford 

Badlllo  Fraaer 

Burke.  Mass.  Oonzalez 
Burton.  Phillip  HoliCeUl 
Clay  Holtzman 

Conyers  Mitchell,  Md. 

Dellums  Rangel 

Dlngell  Roybal 

NOT  VOTINO — 85 

Alexander  Olamu.  J^^'i'^.T" 

Anderson.  oilman  o^Ih 

Calli.  Goldwater  B«a 

BiUer  Oraiso  Roberts 

iuckburn  Gr^Oreg  R«-«!!°- W*"" 

Boiling  Green.  Pa.  Rodcallo  N^. 

Braaco*^  Orlfflths  ^f^""^- 

Brown.  Calif.  Hammer-  |5f  hf.v 

Burgener  ^chmldt  Skub.t. 

Burke.  Fla  Hanua  Si^jraer 

Carey.  NY.  Hanrahan  Sl«Qton. 

ClauBen.  Haas.n.  Idaho        JfemesV. 

Don  H  Harrinston  St^le 

Clawson.  Del  Hawkins  StfeUnan 

Cohen  Hebert  Stephens 

Collins.  Tex  Hel«toskl  SttibbleflelJ 

Conable  Hudnut  Sttickey 

Daniel.  Robert  Hunt  SJtnms 

W    Jr  Johnson.  Colo.  Te»«ue 

Davis.  Ga.  King  !!""!„ 

Ue  la  Garza  McKay  V*^^^,^ 

Denholm  Madden  Towell  Nev^ 

niKgs  Madlgan  Vatoder  Veen 

borfohue  Maihia^.  Calif .  V*ey 

Dorn  Melcher  W^dle 

Duncan  Mills  Wa»e 

Edwards.  Ala.  Mmshall.  Ohio  White 

EUberg  Moss  \\h|tehurKt 

Pindley  Peyser  Yoi*.,.  Alaska 

Flowers  Podell  Yo»fcg.  S.C. 

So    the    concurrent    resoliltion    was 

ficrpcd  to 

The   cierk   announced    the    following 

pairs: 

Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  with  MIts.  Orasso. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr    Devls  of  Georgia. 

Mr   league  with  Mr   Dorn 

Mr  de  la  Oarza  with  Mrs.  Orlfflths. 

Mr  Denholm  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr. McKay. 

Mr.  Roberta  with  Mr.  MUlB. 

Mr   Green  of  Pennsylvania  wltt  Mr.  Beia. 

Mr  HawklnB  with  Mr.  Stubblefl»ld. 

Mr    Helstoskl  with  Mr.  TlemaTi. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oltgon. 

Mr.  Ellberg  with  Mr  Waldle. 

Mr  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr  Flowers  with  Mr.  CoUlnB  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Mo8S  with  Mr    Roncallo  o«  New   York. 

Mr  Melcher  with  Mr  Baker 

Mr.   Stephens   with    Mr.   Youn^   of   South 
Carolina. 

Mr  Harrington  wUh  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Peyser  with  Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Blackbur* 

Mr  Stuckey  with  Mr  Duncan. 

Mr  White  with  Mr  Don  H,  Cla*en. 

Mr.    Alexander   wlt^    Mr.   Rob*t    W.   Den- 

'^ito^Anderson  of  California  wllli  Mr    Flnd- 

*  Mr  Donohue  with  Mr.  Burke  o^  Florida 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  wlfh  Mr    Con- 
able. 


Mr  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Vander  Veen  with  Mr.  Oilman 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmldt. 

.Mr    Thoue   with    Mr.   Ware 

Mr  Hanrahan  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Toweil  of  Nevada  with  Mr.  Steelman 

Mr    Hudnut  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Hunt  with  Mr  Skubltz. 

Mr  King  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr  Mathlas  of  California  with  Mr. 
Whllehurst. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w'as  laid  on  the 
table  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to  and 
that  I  may  insert  tables  and  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  INTERIOR  TO  PURCHASE 
PROPERTY  LOCATED  WITHIN  SAN 
CARLOS  MINERAL  STRIP 

Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  tH.R.  7730 1  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase 
property  located  within  the  San  Carlos 
mineral  strip,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
1  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
l.s  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  acquire 
through  purchase  within  the  .so-called  San 
Carlo.s  Mineral  Strip  a.«  of  January  24.  1969. 
all  privately  uw:ied  real  property,  taking  title 
thereto  in  the  name  of  the  t'lilted  States  In 
tru.st  for  the  San  C«rlo?  Apache  Indian  Tribe 

-Srr  2  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  purchase  from  the  owners  all  range 
Impnjvement-s  of  a  permanent  nature  placed, 
under  the  authority  of  a  permit  from  or 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  en  the 
lands  restored  to  the  San  Car!ns  Apache  In- 
dian Tribe  for  the  reaponable  value  of  such 
improvements,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary: PToiided.  hcncerer.  That,  if  any  such 
range  improvements  were  consti-ucted  under 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, tlie  reasonable  value  shall  be  de- 
crea.<;od  proportionately  by  the  percentage 
of  original  Federal  participation  Such  per- 
manent Improvement*  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  wells,  windmills,  water  tanks, 
ponds,  dams,  ronds.  fences,  c.  rrals  and  build- 
ings The  Secretary  shall  take  title  to  such 
range  Improvements  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  .n  trust  for  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Indian  Tribe 

Sfc  .3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  $.3,000,000  to  be  available  without  fis- 


cal year  limitation  :  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  fair  determination  of  com- 
pensation for  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
this  Act:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  make  such  appraisals  and  re- 
quire the  owners  to  present  such  documents 
as  title,  tax  assessment,  bills  of  sale,  other 
paper,  and  other  evidence  which  he  may 
deem  necessary  for  such  determination 

The  Clerk  read  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  section  3.  strike  out  'fiscal  year  limi- 
tation: Provided.  "  and  Insert  "fiscal  year 
limitation  Providrd.  That  in  no  event  shall 
any  person  receive  total  compensation  under 
this  Act  In  exces.s  of  $150,000-  Provided  fttr- 
therr 

The  Senate  amendment  as  amended 
was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  O'l^fEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  in  order  that  I  may  announce  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  for  next  week.  This  is  in  agreement 
with  the  minority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity whip. 

Today,  we  will  take  up  the  Ways  and 
Means  conference  reports  which  have 
been  scheduled.  Following  that,  we  will 
take  up  S.  3838.  debt  obligations  confer- 
ence report.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
other  items  to  be  called  up  by  unanimous 
consent. 

We  would  then  take  up  1-minute 
speeches  and  adjourn  for  the  day,  to 
meet  on  Tuesday  next. 

On  Tuesday  next,  we  would  proceed 
with  the  remainder  of  the  program  as  the 
Members  have  had  it  for  this  week,  add- 
ing to  it  S.  3979.  additional  housing 
funds. 

We  anticipate  at  this  time  that  there 
will  be  a  veto  by  the  President.  The  veto, 
we  think,  is  coming  over  during  the 
weekend.  Consequently,  It  would  be  on 
the  floor,  we  believe,  for  action  on  Tues- 
day. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  TUESDAY. 
OCTOBER   15.   1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Tuesday  next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  long  is  it  planned 
to  go  today?  How  much  longer  today? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Until  the  legislation  I 
just  mentioned  has  been  finished  There 
are  these  Ways  and  Means  conference 
reports,  and  I  understand  from  the  act- 
ing chairman  that  they  are  noncontro- 
versial.  When  we  Ket  through  with  those, 
we  will  take  up  S.  3838,  which  is  debt 
obligal.)ons. 

If  there  are  any  unanimous-consent 
requests  or  something  of  that  nature, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  they  may  be 
brought  up.  Then  v,e  will  have  1-minute 
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speeches.  I  would  anticipate  the  Congress 
should  be  through  by  4:30  p.m. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  believe  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  stated  that  the  rule  on  the  hous- 
ing bill  wa£  an  open  rule.  That  is  not 
correct.  This  was  reported  out  as  a  closed 
rule,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  calling  my  attention  to 
that.  On  my  sheet  It  did  say  an  open 
rule.  I  have  been  informed  it  Is  a  closed 
rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourn  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        "WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

-Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  on  Tuesday  when  we 
return,  we  will  return  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  on  the  overriding  of  the  veto  of 
the  President,  and  possibly  one  other 
matter. 

Can  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
confirm  that,  so  that  the  Members  may 
have  some  Idea  as  to  how  late  we  might 
be  in  on  that  day  ? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Very  definitely,  we  In- 
tend to  take  up  the  veto.  If  the  veto  Is 
sustained,  we  would  have  to  await  the 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  legislation  to  come  forward  and  for 
whatever  action  would  take  place. 

Mr.  RHODES.  But,  as  far  as  any  other 
matters? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes,  we  Intend  to  go 
through  to  finish  the  calendar  which  we 
have  not  finished  this  week. 

Mr.  RHODES.  On  Tuesday  next? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  For  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  If  necessary. 
I  hope  at  least  by  Thursday  of  next  week 
we  will  have  been  able  to  bring  to  the 
Congress  the  adjournment  recess  resolu- 
tion which  I  had  anticipated  bringing 
tod:^y. 

Mr  RHODES.  Then.  It  Ls  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  House  will  be  in  session 
practically  all  of  next  week? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Let  us  say  we  anticipate 
beins  in  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and 
hope  to  go  home  on  Thursday  until  the 
12th  of  November. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R.  11830, 
TO  SUSPEND  DUTY  ON  SYN- 
THETIC RUTILE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
11830,  to  suspend  the  duty  on  synthetic 
rutlle  imtll  the  close  of  June  30,  1977. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  In 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  ? 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
propose — and  I  hope  he  does — to  give 
us  a  brief  explanation  of  the  content 
of  each  of  these  bills? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  explain 
each  bill  as  we  go  through  and  also  to 
explain  the  procedure. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  nine  differ- 
ent conference  reports  that  have  both 
germane  and  nongermane  amendments 
to  them.  We  will  take  them  up  one  by 
one.  explain  the  conference  report  it- 
self and  pass  on  it,  and  then  the  non- 
germane  amendments  will  all  be  taken 
up  separately,  and  the  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  each 
of  the  nongermane  amendments  and 
they  will  be  fully  explained  to  the  House 
as  we  proceed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
assurance,  that  the  nongermane  amend- 
ments will  be  explained  and  that  the 
House  wUl  have  that  opportunity  to  work 
its  will,  I  wUl  not  object  to  dispensing 
with  further  reading. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  October  1,  1974.  > 

Mr.  ULLMAN  c during  the  reading). 
Mr.  S(>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ull- 

MAN)  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  H.R.  11830  would  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  the  temporary  suspension 
of  duty,  imtil  the  close  of  June  30,  1977, 
on  imports  of  synthetic  rutUe.  In  ap- 
proving H.R.  11830,  the  Senate  made  no 
amendment  to  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate did  add  a  nongermane  sunendment 

As  agreed  in  conference,  the  Senate 
receded  from  its  nongermane  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania    iMr.  Schnee- 

BELI). 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  embodied  in  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  11830  is  the  same  as  that 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  under 
unanimous  consent  on  April  8  of  this 
year.  As  the  chairman  of  my  committee 


has  pointed  out,  the  other  body  attached 
an  unrelated  amendment,  but  this  was 
not  accepted  in  conference  by  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  sus- 
pend the  duty  on  synthetic  rutile  through 
fiscal  1977.  The  merits  of  the  measure 
have  been  recognized  by  Iwth  Houses  and 
I  recommend  final  approval  of  the  legis- 
lation now. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  H.R.  11830  would  amend 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  the  temporary  suspension 
of  duly  on  imports  of  synthetic  rutUe 
until  the  close  of  June  30.  1977. 

This  is  the  identical  bill  passed  in  the 
House,  and  the  conference  agreed  to  no 
amendments.  This  is  in  a  form  which  is 
identical  to  that  previously  passed  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  same  legislation  as  that  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  in  April.  An  amend- 
ment passed  by  the  Senate  was  deleted 
in  conference.  It  is  exactly  the  same  bill 
previously  agreed  to.  I  recommend  final 
approval  of  the  legislation  now. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R  11452, 
TO  CORRECT  AN  ANOMALY  IN 
RATE  OF  DUTY  APPLICABLE  TO 
CRUDE  FEATHERS  AND  DOWN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
11452  to  correct  an  anomaly  in  the  rate 
of  duly  applicable  to  crude  feathers  and 
down,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was   no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  1974.1 

Mr.  ULLMAN  i during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There    was    no    objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate ahso  added  an  amendment  dealing 
with  the  tax  treatment  of  dividend  in- 
come of  affiliated  life  insurance  com- 
panies. Under  present  law  life  insurance 
companies  are  not  permitted  to  file  a 
consoUdated  return  with  their  aflfiliates 
even  though  a  suflScienl  stock  ownership 
exists,   because   the   unique    method    of 
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taxing  such  companies  makes  It  difficult, 
from  an  accounting  standpoint,  to  con- 
solidate their  Income  with  their  affiliates 
which  are  not  life  Insurance  companies. 
As  a  result,  members  of  the  affiliated 
group  receiving  dividends  from  a  life  In- 
surance company  may  find  the  dividends 
being  treated  as  personal  holding  com- 
pany income.  This  would  not  be  the  case. 
however,  if  life  insurance  companies 
were  permitted  to  file  consolidated  re- 
turns with  the  other  affiliated  compa- 
nies. The  Senate  amendment  treats  divi- 
dends received  by  membeit  of  an  affili- 
ated group  from  a  life  Insurance  sub- 
sidiary in  tlie  same  mattner  as  they 
would  be  treated  if  the  Ife  insurance 
company  were  permitted  t<»flle  a  consoli- 
dated return  with  the  group.  The  effect 
of  tills  win  be  that  dividends  received 
by  a  holding  company  fr«m  a  life  in- 
surance subsidiary  will  not  be  treated  as 
personal  holding  company  income.  'The 
House  conferees  accepted  this  amend- 
ment. 

Another  amendment,  NO-  7,  that  was 
added  to  this  bill  by  the  Benate  would 
postpone  from  January  1,  1975,  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1976,  the  requlrem«it  that  Fed- 
eral employees'  health  coferage  be  co- 
ordinated with  medicare  ac  a  condition 
of  medicare  reimbursement  for  services 
provided  to  persons  eligll*  under  both 
programs. 

Unfortunately.  sut>stan|ial  progress 
has  not  been  made  thus  ftr  toward  co- 
ordination of  the  two  programs.  As  a 
result,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  individual  Federal  employee  health 
benefit  plans  would  now  has^e  great  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  January  1,  1975, 
deadline.  The  amendment  I  propose 
would  postpone  the  deadline  for  1 
year  and  would  also  reqiflre  the  Civil 
Service  Commiission  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  proper  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  by  M»irch  1,  1975, 
on  steps  that  have  been  tiken  and  are 
plarmed  to  accomplish  the  coordination. 
If  the  report  is  not  submitted  timely, 
medicare  would  stop  paying  for  services 
that  are  covered  by  a  Fed^al  employee 
plan  as  of  July  1.  1975,  rather  than  as 
of  January  1.  1976. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ITLLMAN.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  the  conference  decision  on 
HR.  11452  as  amended  anfi  agree  with 
the  statement  made  on  tke  legislative 
package  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

H.R.  11452  is  a  bill  whl«h  we  passed 
to  suspend  temporarily  tiie  duty-free 
status  of  certain  feathers  afcd  down.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  a  modlAcation  of  the 
period  of  suspension  and  lo  an  amend- 
ment by  the  other  body  to  remove  au- 
thority for  the  granting  of  a  trade  con- 
cession on  this  duty-free  status  during 
the  period  of  suspension.  fThis  decision 
was  made  In  view  of  the  tontinued  ab- 
sence of  any  trade  agreements  authority. 

An  unrelated  amendment  to  the  bill 
would  provide  that  divioeniis  received  by 
the  members  of  an  affiliated  group  from 


a  life  Insurance  company  subsidiary 
would  not  be  treated  as  personal  hold- 
ing company  Income.  This  is  the  same 
treatment  accorded  dividends  so  received 
If  the  life  Insurance  company  subsidiary 
were  permitted  to  file  a  consolidated  re- 
turn as  a  member  of  an  affiliated  group. 

Another  amendment  would  postpone 
for  1  year  the  current  requirement  that 
no  payment  be  made  under  medicare  for 
service  to  an  individual  enrolled  In  the 
Federal  employees  health  program  un- 
less the  Federal  employees  health  plan 
has  provided  for  proper  coordination 
with  medicare.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  individual  Federal  em- 
ployee plans  indicated  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  present 
law  deadline  for  coordination  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975.  The  1-year  extension  should 
provide  sufficient  time  for  that  coordina- 
tion. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  the  con- 
ference decisions  on  H.R.  11452  as 
amended. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS     tN     DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S«nate  amendment  No.  5:  Page  3,  after 
line  12.  Insert: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  542(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  corpora- 
tions filing  consolidated  returns)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  peiragraph: 

"(5)  Certain  dividbnd  in  com*  received 
from  a  noninclttdiblx  life  xnsukanck  com- 
PANY. — In  the  case  of  an  affiliated  group  of 
corporations  filing  or  required  to  file  a  con- 
solidated return  under  section  1601  for  any 
taxable  year,  there  shall  be  excluded  from 
consolidated  personal  holding  company  In- 
come and  consolidated  adjusted  ordinary 
grooB  Income  for  purpoaee  of  thla  part  divi- 
dends received  by  a  member  at  the  afllllated 
group  from  a  life  Insurance  company  tax- 
able under  section  802  that  la  not  a  member 
of  the  affiliated  group  solely  by  reason  of  the 
application  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  1604.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1973. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  f during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  reserve  a  point  of  order  against  this 
amendment.  I  jast  want  to  say  that  I 
protest  this  procedure  under  which  non- 
germane  amendments  were  added  In  the 
conference. 

I  oppose  this  particular  provision. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOTION  OFTKRKD  BY  MX.  UXXMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  nixJCAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
numbered  6,  and  agree  to  the  scune. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  1 .  Page  2,  after  line 
12.  Insert: 

3ec.  5.  (a)  Section  1862(C)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strlkUig  out 
•January  1.  1975"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of 'January  1,  1976  '. 

(b)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  on 
or  before  March  1.  1975.  a  report  on  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken,  and  the  steps 
which  are  planned,  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
the  determination  and  certification  referred 
to  In  section  l«6a(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  If  such  report  U  not  submitted  to 
such  committees  on  or  before  March  1.  1975, 
the  date  specified  in  such  section  (as 
amended  by  this  section)  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  Julv  1.  1976.  rather  than  January  1, 
1976. 

MOTION    CMTXREO    BY    MR.    UIXMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Uu-MAN  moves,  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
numbered  7.  and  agree  to  the  s&me.  with  an 
amendment,  which  Is  prlAted  on  page  4  of 
the  statement  of  the  Managers  of  the  bill. 

On  page  4,  line  18,  of  the  Senate  engroeBed 
amendments,  strike  out  "Sec.  5"  and  Insert 
"Sec.  4". 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullbian)  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  conference  with  respect  to  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  11452  Involves  both 
germane  and  nongermane  amendments 
to  the  House-passed  bill  which  would 
amMid  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  suspend  for  a  temporary  period, 
from  the  180th  day  after  enactment  to 
the  close  of  December  31.  1979,  the  duty 
on  Imports  of  certain  feathers  and  downs. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  1  and  2  to 
HJR.  11452.  as  passed  by  the  House, 
shorten  the  period  of  duty  suspension  by 
2  years  until  the  close  of  December  31, 
1977.  The  conference  report  recommends 
that  the  period  of  duty  suspension  pro- 
posed by  the  House — until  the  close  of 
December  31.  1979 — be  adopted  but  that 
It  be  reduced  by  6  months — until  the 
close  of  Jime  30.  1979 — in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  suspension  period  from  expiring 
at  a  time  when  Congress  is  normally  not 
in  session. 

The  House  conferees  concurred  with 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  3  amd  4  whldi 
would  delete  the  authority  contained  In 
section  2  of  the  House  bill  under  which 
the  President,  In  the  exercise  of  his  trade 
agreements  authority,  could  grant  a  con- 
cession on  the  duty-free  status  for 
feathers  and  downs  provided  in  the  bill 
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If  such  concession  were  granted  during 
the  statutoiy  suq^ensloii  of  duties,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  reccHnmend  that  the  House 
;«cede  and  agree  to  this  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  remaining  amendments  are  non- 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill.  Let  me  review  for  Members 
of  the  House  the  motions  I  will  make 
with  respect  to  these  amendments  which 
have  been  available  to  Members  as  a  part 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemEin  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  we 
have  not  yet  come  to  amendment  No.  6. 
the  nongermane  amendment,  I  feel  that 
this  is  an  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  which  really  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  entire  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  before  being  considered  by 
the  Congress.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
simply  to  state  my  objection  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment,  which  pro- 
vides for  special  deductions  to  a  select 
group  of  people. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ex- 
plain to  the  gentleman  that  that  amend- 
ment was  not  agreed  to  In  conference. 
and  I  am  not  bringing  it  back.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  suction  wsis  taken  on  the  various 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6191, 
TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF 
DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF 
ZINC 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6191)  to  amend  the  tariff  schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free  of 
duty,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
October  1,1974.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  conference  with  respect  to  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  6191  Involves  both 
germane  and  nongermane  amendments 
to  the  original  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  which  would  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 


that  Imports  of  certain  forms  of  zinc 
temporarily  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
untu  the  close  of  June  30.  1977. 

The  House  conferees  concurred  with 
Senate  amendment  No.  1  which  is  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  It  would  Include 
zinc  waste  and  scrap  among  the  zinc  ma- 
terials to  which  the  suspension  of  duty 
would  apply.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  consider  that  the  purposes 
of  the  House-passed  version  of  the  bill 
would  best  be  served  by  adoption  of  the 
Senate  amendment  which  would  provide 
equitable  treatment  for  all  zinc-bearing 
material. 

Senate  amendment  No.  2  which  is  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  is  reported  In  tech- 
nical disagreement.  Let  me  review  for 
Members  of  the  House  the  contents  of 
the  motions  I  will  make  regarding  this 
amendment  and  which  has  been  avail- 
able to  Members  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  second  amendment  made  by  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  deals  with  certain  dis- 
aster losses  where  taxpayers  were  allowed 
flood  casvulty  loss  deductions  and  sub- 
sequently were  compensated  for  those 
losses  based  on  claims  of  tort.  The 
amendment  specifies  that  a  taxpayer  in 
these  circumstances,  instead  of  taking 
the  compensation  into  income  in  the  year 
received,  may  reduce  the  basis  of  the 
damaged  property — or  replacement  prop- 
erty— by  the  amount  of  compensation 
received,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000,  in 
terms  of  tax  benefits.  This  amendment  is 
intended  only  to  benefit  lower-income 
people,  which  is  why  the  provision  pro- 
\'ides  a  reduction  of  the  $5,000  tax  bene- 
fit to  the  extent  of  the  ratio  of  the  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  income  to  $15,000. 
For  example,  if  a  taxpayer  has  $30,000 
of  adjusted  gross  income  in  a  year,  he 
will  be  limited  to  one-half  of  the  maxi- 
mum $5,000  of  tax  benefits,  or  to  $2,500. 
The  amount  of  the  benefits  in  excess  of 
this  level  are  to  be  Included  In  income  of 
a  taxpayer  in  equal  installments  over  a 
5-year  period.  As  a  result,  the  excess 
arnount  would  be  spread  over  this  period 
of  years  rather  than  being  included  In 
the  income  in  a  single  year. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  this 
amendment  and  proposed  its  application 
to  other  aspects  of  disaster  losses.  This 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  conferees. 
As  a  result,  the  income  tax  consequences 
of  this  amendment  will  also  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  the  cancellation  of  certain 
Federal  disaster  assistance  loans  made 
during  1972.  These  cases  concern  the 
tax  treatment  of  the  disaster  losses  re- 
sulting from  Hurricane  Agnes  and  cer- 
tain other  serious  disasters  in  1972 
which  produced  severe  hardships  on  the 
part  of  the  people  affected  by  them. 

As  a  result  of  these  disasters.  Federal 
disaster  assistance  loans  were  made  and, 
subsequently,  these  loans  were  forgiven. 
From  a  tax  standpoint,  this  forgiveness 
is  required  to  be  taken  Into  income  by 
the  taxpayers.  This  amendment  provides 
that  if  such  a  loan  is  canceled  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  taxpayer  does  not  have 
to  Include  that  forgiveness  In  Income 
for  that  year.  The  maximum  amount 
of  a  disaster  loss  which  could  be  can- 


celed under  Federal  law  to  which  this 
amendment  applies  is  $5,000.  This  pro- 
vision, as  In  the  case  of  the  original 
Senate  amendment,  is  intended  to  apply 
to  lower  income  taxpayers. 

Thus,  if  a  taxpayer's  income  is  less 
than  $15,000,  the  entire  amount  for- 
given— to  the  extent  of  a  tax  benefit  of 
$5,000 — woull  be  disregarded  for  income 
tax  purposes.  If  the  taxpayer's  income  is 
above  $15,000,  he  is  permitted  to  dis- 
regard for  tax  purposes  a  percentage  of 
the  amount  canceled  equal  to  the  ratio 
of  his  Income  to  $15,000. 

The  House  conferees  believe  that  both 
of  these  amendments  are  equitable  and 
are  badly  needed  by  those  \ictiras  of 
disaster  losses  if  they  are  to  recover  from 
their  severe  hardships.  I  urge  the  House 
to  accept  these  amendments. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
in  agreement  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  HJl.  6191. 

This  bill,  which  we  passed  by  imani- 
mous  consent  on  May  7  of  this  year, 
would  suspend  through  fiscal  1976  the 
duty  on  certain  zinc  materials.  This 
was  designed  to  help  in  maintaining  and 
improving  the  position  of  U.S.  smelters 
vis-a-vis  foreign  smelters,  thereby  re- 
versing our  increasing  dependence  on 
imports  of  zinc  material. 

The  other  body  amended  the  measure 
to  include  zinc  waste  and  scrap  among 
the  materials  subject  to  suspension  and 
the  msmagers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  that  this  would  be  In  keeping 
with  the  primary  siim  of  the  legislation. 
The  conferees  decided  to  accept  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  HJl.  6191  which  was 
designed  to  prevent  a  hardship  created 
where  a  taxpayer  receives  tort  compen- 
sation in  a  subsequent  year  for  a  loss  for 
which  the  taxpayer  had  claimed  casualty 
loss  deductions  in  previous  taxable  years. 
The  amendment  would  permit  a  tax- 
payer to  elect  to  exclude  from  his  in- 
come up  to  $5,000  of  tort  compensation 
payments  on  claims  based  on  losses  at- 
tributable to  a  disaster  for  which  the 
taxpayer  had  already  claimed  a  deduc- 
tion. The  amendment  limits  the  exclu- 
sion, however,  to  the  extent  that  the  tax- 
payer's income  is  in  excess  of  $15,000. 
This  amendment  will  specifically  assist 
certain  taxpayers  whose  property  was 
damaged  by  fioods  and  who  have  settled 
claims  against  those  responsible  for  the 
damage. 

The  conferees  also  decided  to  accept  a 
House  amendment  to  this  amendment 
which  deals  with  the  tax  consequences 
occasioned  by  the  cancellation  of  certain 
disaster  assistance  loans  mswle  during 
1972.  Basically,  it  will  assist  those  whose 
property  was  ravaged  by  Hurricane  Agnes 
and  other  disasters  during  that  year 
It  provides  that  if  a  Federal  disaster 
loan  is  canceled,  and  the  Individual  to 
whom  the  loan  was  made  had  an  adjusted 
gross  income  of  less  than  $15,000.  he  is 
not  required  to  reduce  the  amoimt  of  his 
casualty  loss  deduction  by  the  amount 
of  the  loan  canceled  or  to  include  that 
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amount  in  income.  If  his  adjusted  gross 
Income  for  that  year  was  more  than 
$15,000.  he  Ls  permitted  to  disregard  a 
percentage  of  the  amount  canceled  for 
ux  purposes  equal  to  the  percentage 
which  $15,000  Is  of  his  adjusted  gross 
income  for  that  year. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  confterees  agreed 
to  this  Eimendment  which  Is  modeled 
after  legislation  I  had  introduced.  It  will 
correct  a  problem  in  current  law  under 
which  victims  of  various  disasters  were, 
to  their  surprise,  required  to  Include  in 
their  income  amounts  of  certain  Federal 
disaster  relief  loans.  It  was  never  In- 
tended that  these  amounts  ^ould  be  in- 
cluded in  Income  but  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Service  held  that  thef  would  have 
to  be  taken  into  accoxint.  This  amend- 
ment changes  that  ruling  atid  should  be 
supported. 

P'or  these  reasons,  I  sup^rt  the  con- 
ference report  and  Its  amendments. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlema*  yield? 

Mr  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that  this  leg- 
islation has  been  approved  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committ^,  because  it 
will  bring  fair  treatment  to  some  1,800 
families  who  suffered  losse4  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1972,  di.sa.ster  on  Buflalo  Creek. 
W  Va.  Many  families  who  were  in  the 
path  of  that  devastating  Wall  of  water 
which  swept  down  the  18«mile  Buffalo 
Creek  valley  were  told  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  their  should  de- 
duct their  losses  from  theif  Income  tax. 
which  they  Immediately  did. 

Then  along  came  the  Pltt^ton  Coal  Co. 
to  pay  .some  of  these  peopfe,  often  less 
than  their  actual  losses  whfch  they  im- 
mediately spent  to  get  back  an  their  feet. 
LatfT.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruled  that  those  who  had  deducted  their 
losses  in  1972  would  have  to  repay  their 
deductions  with  interest.  Th^  legislation 
will  correct  this  inequity.        i 

I  am  pleased  that  this  act  of  equity 
and  ju.sticp  has  been  taken.  Senator 
Robert  C  Byrd  has  spearheaded  action 
In  the  other  body  to  pass  this  bill.  The 
bill  sets  a  maximum  of  $5JD00  for  any 
one  person,  and  thereby  in*ires  against 
large  windfalls  In  most  cases,  the 
amounts  in  question  are  uO  to  $2. .500.  I 
congratulate  those  involved  in  passing 
this  useful  and  meritorious  legislation. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker.n^ill  tlie  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  ULLMAN  I  yield  to  tHe  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker.  3  rl.se  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  th*  conference 
report  to  accompany  H  R.  ^91.  This  bill 
contains  a  provision  which'  will  at  last 
bring  equity  to  disaster  victims  who  have 
received  a  Small  Business  ■  Administra- 
tion or  Farmers  Home  Administration 
disaster  loan  In  years  p^t  when  the 
Con^rress  authorized  the  granting  of  these 
loans  to  disaster  victims.  It  was  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  as  lndlcate<|  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees  of  ,both  Houses 
of  Congress,  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
loan  would  be  forgiven  frotn  repayment 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

To  the  complete  shock  aad  consterna- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Oongress  who 


has  knowledge  of  this  situation,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  taxed  the  dis- 
aster victim  for  this  small  loan  forgive- 
ness. Now  you  know,  and  I  know,  and  you 
know  that  I  know  that  the  Congress  gave 
disaster  victims  a  small  loan  forgiveness 
strictly  as  a  grant  and  never  intended  to 
then  have  the  IRS  turn  around  and  tax 
these  victims  on  that  grant  Two  years 
ago,  after  my  district  was  wiped  out  by 
Hurricane  Agnes,  I  pleaded  with  the  then 
Commissioner  of  the  IRS  to  reverse  this 
incredible  policy. 

On  the  one  hand  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gave  disaster  victims  a  grant  to  get 
them  onto  their  feet  once  again,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  Government  took 
away  a  portion  of  that  grant  for  tax 
money.  This  "Catch  22'  would  have  even 
astounded  Kafka. 

This  bill  then  corrects  an  inequity  that 
the  IRS  has  refused  to  correct,  and  the 
bill  does  so  in  an  eminently  fair  manner 
that  will  have  a  very  slight  Impact  upon 
revenues.  For  those  incomes  below 
$15,000,  and  that  is  adjustable  gross  In- 
come; for  those  incomes,  none  of  the  loan 
forgiveness  will  be  considered  as  Income, 
nor  as  compensation  rather  than  as  a 
grant.  For  those  adjustable  gross  incomes 
in  excess  of  $15,000,  the  loan  forgiveness 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  taxpayer  via 
a  progressive  tax  mechanism.  It  works 
this  way  for  those  taxpayers:  You  take 
the  ratio  of  the  $15,000  to  the  amount  of 
adjusted  gross  income  in  excess  of 
$15,000  and  the  taxpayer  gets  the  bene- 
fit of  that  ratio  applied  to  the  loan  for- 
giveness. 

Thus  for  upper  Income  flood  or  other 
disaster  victims,  they  would  receive  a 
lesvser  amount  of  benefit  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  income  in  excess  of 
$15,000.  This  Is  fair,  it  is  progressive.  It 
has  wide  support  in  the  committee,  and 
the  Senate  is  only  awaiting  House  action, 
I  have  been  assured,  before  they  will 
then  speedily  send  it  to  the  President.  I 
tlius  strenuously  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  to  H.R. 
'J  191  and  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Ls  a  most  significant 
piece  of  legislation  to  all  victims  of  the 
destructive  floods  that  followed  In  the 
wake  of  Hurricane  Agnes.  In  1972  this 
Congress  responded  to  the  needs  of  these 
thousands  of  people  by  passing  the  Agnes 
Recovery  Act.  Its  provisions  were  most 
liberal  in  establishing  1  percent  SBA 
and  FHA  loans  to  enable  families  to 
rebuild  their  businesses,  homes,  and 
farms.  The  first  $5,000  of  those  loans  was 
to  be  forgiven  by  the  Government  Our 
intent  In  passing  that  'forgiveness"  pro- 
vLsion  was  to  give  an  up  to  $5,000  grant 
to  boost  flood  victims  along  the  road  to 
recovery 

Later  in  1972,  as  flood  victims  through- 
out my  congressional  district  were  avail- 
ing themselves  of  these  provisions,  I  re- 
ceived complaints  from  many  flood  vic- 
tims that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
waa  advising  them  that,  if  they  took 
advantage  of  the  $5,000  grant  provisions 
of  the  Agnes  Recovery  Act.  then  they 
would  have  to  deduct  from  their  casualty 
losses    the    amount    of    the   forgiveness 


when  computing  their  tax  returns.  In 
my  judgment  and  in  the  Judgment  of 
many  of  my  colleagues,  this  violated  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  pcMslng  the  Agnes 
Recovery  Act,  that  this  be  a  free  and 
clear  grant.  Congress  never  intended  to 
irive  only  to  have  IRS  take  away. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  92d  Congress, 
in  September  1972,  I  Introduced  H.r! 
16800  which  would  have  exempted  the 
$5,000  grants  provisions  of  the  Agnes 
Recovery  Act  from  taxation.  Again  on 
the  first  day  of  the  new  Oongress  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  728  which  would  accomp- 
lish the  same  purpose. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today,  H.R. 
6191,  accomplishes  what  I  set  out  to  do 
2  years  ago.  It  will  provide  the  equity  to 
which  thousands  of  taxpayers  In  my  dis- 
trict and  in  other  areas  affected  by  Agnes 
are  entitled.  Under  this  bill  those  flood 
victims  with  an  adjusted  gross  income  of 
$15,000  or  under  will  be  able  to  exempt 
the  full  $5,000  grant.  Taxpayers  whose 
adjusted  gross  Incomes  are  above  $15,000 
will  be  able  to  exempt  a  p>ercentage  ol 
the  grant  based  on  the  ratio  of  their  ad- 
justed gross  income  to  $15,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  responded 
with  compassion  and  fairness  to  thous- 
ands of  Americans  who  lost  their  homes 
and  possessions  through  a  freak  of  na- 
ture when  we  passed  the  Agnea  Recovery 
Act  and  ILs  related  legislation.  Today, 
we  have  righted  a  2-year  wrong  that  will 
provide  another  significant  step  forward 
in  getting  these  people  back  on  their  feet 
again. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   IN   OI&AGRKEIIENT 

The  SPEAKER   The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  disagreement 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  ftmeiidment  numbered  2:  Page  2, 
after  Hue  4.  insert. 

Sec.  3  la)  Notwithstanding  the  provlslonj 
of  section  61  (relating  to  gross  Income), 
section  165  (relating  to  los-ses).  or  any  oth«r 
provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  any  taxpayer  who  was  allowed  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  166  of  such  Code  for  a 
los-s  attributable  to  a  disaster  described  In 
.section  165(h)  occurring  during  calendar 
year  1972.  and  who  received  compensation 
(  not  taken  into  account  In  computing  the 
amount  of  the  deduction)  for  such  loss  In 
settlement  of  any  claim  of  the  taxpayer 
against  a  person  for  that  person's  liability 
In  tort  for  the  damage  or  destruction  of 
that  taxpayers  property  In  connection  with 
the  disaster,  may  elect,  at  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe,  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  amount  of  such  compensation  If 
the  taxpayer  enters  Into  an  agreemeat  with 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  under  which — 

( 1 )  the  basis  of  any  property  of  the  tax- 
payer which  was  damaged  in  such  disaster, 
or  which  Is  replacement  property  of  like  kind 
for  property  destroyed  in  such  dlaaater  (ac- 
quired within  36  months  after  such  destruc- 
tion), la  reduced  (but  not  below  aero)  by 
the  amount  of  any  part  of  such  compensa- 
tion, the  exclusion  of  wblcb  doM  not  rMOlt 
In  an  excessive  tax  benefit,  allocable  to  auoh 
damage  or  destruction,  and 

(2)  the  taxpayer  will  Include  In  hta  gnm 
Income.  In  equal  Installments  erver  no>t  more 
than  S  consecutlTe  taxable  years  fbaglBnlng 
with   the   taxable  year  in   which  such  com- 
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pei^atlon  was  received) ,  any  amount  of  such 
compensation  the  exclusion  of  which  would 
result  In  an  excessive  tax  benefit. 

(bi  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

( 1 1  "tax  benefit"  means  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  dlSerence  between — 

(A)  the  liability  of  a  taxpayer  under  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Interna:  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  In  which  the 
compensation  was  received,  computed  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and 

(B)  the  liability  of  that  taxpayer  for  such 
tax  for  that  taxable  year  computed  after 
the  application  ot  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion (without  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a) ) : 

(2)  "excessive  tax  benefit"  means — 

(A)  a  tax  benefit  of  more  than  $5,000  In 
the  case  of — 

(I)  an  Individual  whose  adjusted  gross  In- 
come for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  com- 
pensation Is  received  does  not  exceed  815.000 
($7,500  In  the  case  of  a  married  Individual 
filing  a  separate  return)  determtned  without 
regard  to  any  deduction  allowable  for  the 
casualty  loss  described  In  subsection  (a)  and 
without  regard  to  the  compensation  de- 
Bcrl)>ed  In  that  subsection;  or 

(II)  any  other  taxpayer  (not  an  Individ- 
ual) the  taxable  Income  of  which  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  compensation  Is 
received  does  not  e.xceed  HS.CXK)  (determined 
without  regard  to  any  deduction  allowable 
for  such  casualty  loss  and  without  regard  to 
such  compensation):  and 

(Bi  In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  not  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A),  a  tax  benefit 
of  more  than  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  $5,000  a.s  $15,000  ($7,600  In  the 
case  of  a  married  Individual  filing  a  sep- 
arate return  )  bears  to — 

(1)  the  adjusted  gross  Income  of  that  tax- 
payer (In  the  case  of  an  Individual)  for  that 
taxable  year  (determined  without  regard  to 
the  deduction  aUowable  for  such  casualty 
loss  and  without  regard  to  such  compensa- 
tion) ,  or 

(111  In  the  case  of  any  other  taxpayer,  the 
taxable  income  of  that  taxpayer  for  that  tax- 
able year  (determined  without  regard  to  the 
deduction  allowable  for  such  casualty  loss 
and  without  regard  to  such  compensation  t : 

(3)  "gross  Income"  means  gross  Income 
as  defined  In  section  61  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19S4; 

(4)  "adjusted  gross  income"  means  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  as  defined  In  section  62 
of  such  Code: 

(5)  "taxable  Income"  means  taxable  In- 
come as  defined  In  section  63  of  such  Code: 
and 

(6)  "basis"  means  the  basis  of  property 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  part  II  of  subchapter  O  of  chapter 
1  of  such  Code  (relating  to  basis  rules  of 
general  application). 

(c)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  his  property,  a 
taxpayer  shall  reduce  the  basis  of  any  de- 
preciable property  to  which  that  paragraph 
applies  before  be  reduces  the  bnals  of  any 
of  his  other  projjerty,  then  he  shall  reduce 
the  basis  of  any  trade  or  business  property 
(other  than  depreciable  projjerty)  to  which 
that  paragraph  appliesr.  and  finally  he  shall 
reduce  the  basis  of  any  other  property  to 
which  that  paragraph  applies.  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  "trade  or  busi- 
ness property"  means  property  which  is  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
1221  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  the  definition  of  capital  assets), 
and  the  term  "depreciable  property"  means 
property  of  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to 
which  a  deduction  Is  aUowable  under  sec- 
tion 1B7  of  ffuch  Code  (relating  to  depreda- 
tion). No  taxpayer  who  enters  Into  an  agree- 
metrt  wltk  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  liable  for  the 


repayment  of  any  interest  received  under 
section  6611  of  such  Code  on  a  credit  or  re- 
fund of  tax  resulting  from  an  election  under 
section  166(h)  of  such  Code  with  respect 
to  a  loss  attributable  to  a  disaster  described 
m  this  section,  nor  shall  he  l>e  liable  for  the 
payment  of  any  Interest  with  respect  to  any 
deficiency  (as  defined  In  section  6211(a)  of 
such  Code)  arising  out  of  the  revocation  of 
such  election. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFTESED  BT  MB.  ULLICAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  TJixMAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  2,  and  agree  to  the  same, 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  At  the  end 
of  Senate  amendment  numt)ered  2  Insert  the 
following : 

(d)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual — 

(A)  who  was  allowed  a  deduction  under 
section  186  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  losses)  for  a  loss  attribut- 
able to  a  disaster  occurring  during  calendar 
year  1972  which  was  determined  by  the 
President,  under  section  102  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970.  to  warrant  disaster  assist- 
ance by  the  Federal  government,  and 

(B)  who  received  a  disaster  loan  under 
section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  or  an 
emergency  loan  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
for  purpwses  of  determining  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  allowable  under  such  section 
165  of  the  0>de  with  respect  to  such  loss, 
and  for  purposes  of  determining  gross  in- 
come under  section  61  of  such  Code,  such 
an  Individual  Is  not  required  to  take  into 
account  any  part  of  any  such  loan  which 
was  cancelled  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  or  section 
328  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act,  except  to  the  extent  re- 
quired  under   paragraph    (2). 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  whose  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  the  year  In  which  the  loss  occurred 
exceeded  $15,000,  the  provisions  of  such  para- 
graph apply  only  to  so  much  of  any  loan 
cancelled  under  the  provisions  of  section  7 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  or  section  328 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  as  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  so  cancelled  aa  $16,000  bears 
to  such  Individual's  adjusted  gross  Income 
for  such  taxable  year. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  certain  forms  of  zinc 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MB.    ULLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows : 

Mr.  TTllman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  tlUe  of  the  bill  (H.B.  6191) 
and  concur  therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  THE  TEMPORARY  SUS- 
PENSION OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
BICYCLE  PARTS  AND  ACCES- 
SORIES 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
6642 1  to  suspend  the  duties  of  certain 
bicycle  parts  and  accessories  until  the 
close  of  December  31,  1976,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  m  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 1, 1974.1 

Mr.   LT.LMAN    (during   the   reading 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  t-o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  conference  with  respect  to  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  6642  involves  both 
germane  and  nongermane  amendments 
to  the  original  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  which  would  amend  the  taiifT 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  extend, 
until  the  close  of  December  31.  1976.  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  imports 
of  certain  bicycle  parts  and  accessories 

The  Senate  made  no  substantive 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  1.  2.  3.  and  4  are  merely  conform- 
ing changes  to  the  House  provisions  ne- 
cessitated by  the  nongermane  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  6642,  the  conference 
report  recommends  that  the  House  re- 
cede and  agree  with  these  amendments 

The  remaining  amendments  are  non- 
germane  to  the  House-passed  bill.  Let  me 
review  for  Members  of  the  House  the 
contents  or  the  motions  I  will  make  re- 
garding these  amendments  which  have 
been  available  to  Members  as  part  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  Senate  added  an  smaendment 
which  applies  to  the  moving  expense  de- 
duction for  military  personnel.  Since  en- 
actment of  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has.  by  admin- 
istrative determination,  provided  a  mora- 
torium with  respect  to  the  application 
of  the  new  moving  exE>ense  rules  in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  armed  services. 
The  most  recent  extension  of  the  IRS 
moratoriimi  expires  at  the  end  of  the 
present  Congress.  The  Senate  amerd- 
ment  extended  this  moratorium  imtU 
Januao'  1, 1975,  to  permit  a  staff  study  to 
be  made  of  possible  legislative  solutions 
pertaining  to  the  difficulties  presented 

"Rie  modification  of  this  amendment 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  extends  the 
moratorium  with  respect  to  the  awHca- 
tion  of  the  new  moving  expense  pron- 
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slons  to  military  personnel  unlil  January 
1.  1976.  and  makes  it  clear  that  this 
moratorium  also  applies  to  the  Coast 
Guard  as  well  as  other  branches  of  the 
armed  services.  This  was  accepted  by  the 
conferees. 

The  Senate  also  added  an  amendment 
which  repeals  the  excise  tax  and  other 
regulatory  tax  provisions  relating  to  filled 
cheese.  These  provisions  are  no  longer 
necessary  because  the  tax  wa|  originally 
for  nonrevenue  purposes  anj  has  pro- 
duced little  revenue.  Moreover  the  regu- 
latory aspects  dealing  with  filled  cheese 
are  presently  being  handled  ^  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  House 
corxferees  accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senate  added  another  afcnendment 
which  permits  private  foundations  whose 
assets  are  largely  Invested  la  the  stock 
of  a  multistat*  regulated  tompeny — 
which  Investment  represents  PO  percent 
or  more  of  the  stock  of  the  (Jompany — 
to  exclude  the  value  of  this  stock  in  com- 
puting the  amount  of  thei*  required 
charitable  distributions  under  |he  private 
foundation  provisions.  This  ainendment 
permits  the  retention  of  51  t>ercent  of 
the  stock  of  the  company  li  cases  of 
this  type  by  permitting  such  investments 
to  be  ignored  in  applying  the  charitable 
distribution  provisions.  The  Bouse  con- 
ferees accepted  this  Senate  amendment. 

The  next  Senate  amendment — amend- 
ment No.  8 — added  a  provlsjpn  to  H.R. 
6642  which  was  designed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  tax  reports  employers  must 
make.  Under  existing  Treasury  Depart- 
ment regulations,  employers  are  required 
to  submit  quarterly  reports  of  the  wages 
paid  to  their  employees  which  are  sub- 
ject to  social  security  taxes.  Bfi  addition, 
employers  are  required  to  preprre  the 
W-2  form  which  is  used  to  jeport  an 
employee's  annual  earnings  fbr  income 
tax  purposes.  The  Senate  afcendment 
would  have  provided  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  pt  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  authority  to 
exchange  information  which  ^ould  have 
eliminated  the  necessity  for  the  quar- 
terly report  on  social  security  earnings 
and  thus  make  it  possible  to  ccjmbine  the 
reporting  of  social  security  c|-edlts  and 
Income  taxes  in  a  single  coitbined  an- 
nual report. 

The  Social  Security  Adntnlstratlon 
identified  a  number  of  problems  raised 
by  the  Senate  amendment  which  could 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  an<J  could,  to 
a  limited  degree,  affect  the  benefits  re- 
ceived by  some  beneficiaries  under  the 
program.  The  Department  ©f  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  reoommended 
that  the  conferees  eliminate  this  provi- 
sion from  the  bill  since  there  fe  presently 
underway  a  joint  study  by  thf  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Wfifare  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  fetslblllty  of 
instituting  a  system  of  comSned  social 
security — income  tax  reporting  on  an 
annual  basis. 

The  conferees,  therefore,  agreed  to  de- 
fer action  on  this  matter  until  the  study 
presently  under  way  is  completed  after 
being  assured  that  the  study  would  be 


completed  and  a  report  submitted  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  provision  contained  in  the  motion 
which  I  have  offered,  therefore,  directs 
the  Secretaries  of  Treasury  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  continue  the 
present  study  on  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  Instituting  a  system  of  com- 
bined reporting  for  social  security  and 
income  tax  purposes,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  eflfect  of  such  a  system  on 
social  security  beneflclares,  on  the  costs 
to  employers  and  to  the  social  security 
program  and  on  the  administration  of 
the  program. 

The  Joint  report  of  the  two  Secretaries 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  no  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1974.  If  the  Secretaries  determine 
that  such  a  system  is  desirable  and  work- 
able, their  report  Is  to  contain  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  provisions,  proce- 
dures, and  requirements  which  might  be 
included  In  such  a  combined  annual  re- 
porting system  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  might  be  put  Into  effect. 

The  final  Senate  amendment  Increases 
the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  that  may 
be  contained  In  still  wines  from  0.277  to 
0.392  grams  per  100  milliliters  of  wine. 
This  increase  is  intended  to  Improve  the 
shelf  life  of  wine  with  low  alcoholic  con- 
tent by  permitting  the  addition  of  a 
little  more  carbon  dioxide.  It  does  not 
change  the  tax  status  of  these  still  wines. 
The  House  conferees  also  accepted  this 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6642  would  continue 
for  2  years  the  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  bicycle  parts  and  accessories.  The 
bill  was  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  a  voice  vote  11 
months  ago.  I  see  no  need  to  elaborate  on 
it  further. 

In  the  other  body,  however,  a  niun- 
ber  of  amendments  were  added,  and  all 
but  one  were  accepted,  with  some  modi- 
fications, by  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  In  the  conference  committee. 

One  of  these  amendments  would  ex- 
tend until  January  1, 1976,  a  moratorium 
on  application  of  new  moving  expense 
rules  to  members  of  the  armed  services. 
The  moratoriimi  has  been  In  effect,  by 
administrative  determination  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  since  the  mov- 
ing expense  provisions  were  changed  in 
the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  The  amend- 
ment £u:cepted  In  conference  merely 
would  extend  the  moratorium  long 
enough  to  permit  a  staff  study  to  be 
made  of  possible  long-lasting  legislative 
solutions  to  the  dliBcultles  which  the 
rules  present  to  members  of  the  armed 
services. 

Another  amendment  repeals  the  excise 
tax  and  other  regulatory  provisions 
which  were  enacted  with  respect  to  filled 
cheese  in  1896.  At  that  time,  the  major 
aims  were  to  Insure  purity  of  the  product 
and  to  enhance  the  competitive  position 
of  natural  foods  in  competition  with 
factory-processed  foods.  The  conferees 


felt  that  the  former  objective  no  longer 
is  appropriate  and  the  latter — food 
purity — is  not  one  with  which  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  shoiild  be  con- 
cerned. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  also  that 
the  filled  cheese  provisions  never  were 
Intended  to  raise  money,  and  their  repeal 
would  have  a  negligible  effect  on  reve- 
nues. 

A  third  amendment  concerns  the 
charitable  distribution  requirements  for 
certain  private  foundations.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  private  foundations  are  required 
to  divest  themselves  of  business  holdings 
in  excess  of  certain  prescribed  percent- 
ages. In  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act,  an 
exception  to  that  rule  was  provided,  per- 
mitting the  retention  by  a  foundation, 
under  certain  conditions,  of  51  percent 
of  the  stock  in  a  business. 

However,  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
was  called  to  a  situation  in  which  a  foim- 
dation  Is  unable  to  use  the  exception 
provided  in  the  1969  act  because  of  char- 
itable distribution  provisions,  requiring 
the  current  distribution  either  of  ad- 
justed net  income  or  a  percentage  of 
investment  assets,  whichever  is  greater. 
To  prevent  this  frustration  of  congres- 
sional intent,  the  conferees  agreed  to  an 
amendment  which  would  permit  a  pri- 
vate foundation,  whose  assets  are  in- 
vested mainly  in  the  stock  of  a  multi- 
State  regulated  company,  to  exclude  the 
value  of  the  stock  in  computing  the 
amount  of  its  required  charitable  distri- 
butions under  the  private  foundation 
provisions.  The  investment  In  such  cases 
would  have  to  represent  at  least  90  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  the  company. 

A  fourth  amendment  to  which  the  con- 
ferees agreed  would  increase  the  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  pennlssible  in  still 
wines.  The  Increase  is  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  shelf  life  of  wines  which  have 
a  low  alcohol  content. 

A  fifth  amendment  by  the  other  body, 
which  was  not  agreed  to  by  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  would  have  per- 
mitted annual  wage  reporting  for  so- 
cial security  purposes.  In  view  of  a  num- 
ber of  potential  problems  posed  by  the 
amendment,  the  conferees  decided  to  re- 
quire the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
duct a  joint  study  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
income  tax  reporting  on  an  annual  basis, 
combined  system  of  social  security  and 
The  results  of  that  study,  which  is  al- 
ready underway,  would  have  to  be  filed 
with  both  Houses  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

In  sunmiary,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ob- 
tained the  best  possible  agreement  on 
conference  on  H.R.  6642,  as  amended, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  that 
agreement  now. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  HJR.  6642,  and  es- 
pecially the  second  Senate  amendment 
thereto  as  being  very  needed  leglslatloin. 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  its  decision 
providing  for  a  study  of  combined  an- 
nual reporting  for  social  security  and  In- 
come tax  purposes.  This  provision  re- 
quires a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  on 
whether  or  not  social  security  and  tax 
reporting  forms  could  be  combined  and 
submitted  less  frequently.  The  report  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  possible  legislative  action. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  way  can  be  found 
to  reduce  paperwork  burdens  and  costs 
for  the  Government,  businessmen,  and, 
ultimately,  the  American  consmner. 

The  possibility  of  eliminating  unnec- 
essary paperwork  is  especially  Important 
for  our  Nation's  small  businessmen. 

Each  year,  of  course,  Individuals  are 
asked  to  assist  In  filing  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns.  The  businessman,  also, 
files  the  necessary  IRS  forms  and  other 
Federal  form  requests — not  once  a  year, 
but  weekly,  quarterly,  semiannually,  and 
annually.  The  proliferation  of  Federal 
forms,  the  complexity  of  the  forms,  and 
the  increase  in  the  frequency  of  filing  re- 
quirements in  the  last  5  years  has  had  a 
cru.shing  Impact  on  the  small  business- 
man. The  number  of  IRS  forms  com- 
monly used  by  the  small  businessman 
has  tripled  in  the  last  5  years.  In  the  in- 
dex to  the  1970  Tax  Guide  for  Small 
Business.  30  forms  were  among  the  list 
of  those  commonly  used:  In  1972  the 
number  jumped  to  64  forms.  In  the  1974 
edition,  the  number  had  swollen  to  85 
forms. 

Many  small  businessmen.  Including 
several  who  testified  to  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  agree  that 
the  hours  spent  reading  and  recordkeep- 
ing for  the  Government,  especially  the 
IRS.  amounted  to  more  than  10  hours 
a  month — or  120  hours  a  year.  Applying 
this  conservative  estimate  to  a  marginal 
clerical  hourly  rate  of  $3  an  hour,  that 
represented  an  Investment  of  at  least 
$360  a  year.  The  small  businessman  can 
either  perform  these  functions  himiself, 
hire  a  clerical  bookkeeper  to  help  him, 
or  seek  outside  help  from  private  tax 
preparation  agencies.  Regardless  of  the 
method  chosen,  the  money  spent  Is  a  fair- 
ly large  overhead  item  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

Comparing  the  marmer  in  which  the 
small  businessman  is  forced  to  handle  the 
tax  forms,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
large  corporations  can  handle  them  is 
similar  to  comparing  medieval  manu- 
script techniques  with  those  of  the  com- 
puter printout  age.  The  large  corpora- 
tions, with  a  fleet  of  computer  experts 
and  a  bank  of  computers,  have  a  decided 
advantage.  The  small  corporation,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  employ  clerical  helpers 
to  balance  figures  In  a  variety  of  books. 
Shuffling,  sorting,  posting,  filing,  and  cal- 
culating manually  is  not  only  a  costly 
process,  bat  a  timely  and  tedious  process 
subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  error.  Large 
corporations  often  avoid  ?uch  tasks  by 
just  forwarding  a  computer  magnetic 
tape  to  the  IRS  instead  of  the  regular  re- 
port forms. 
Even  if  computers  are  not  used,  a 
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larger  business  can  do  the  recordkeeping 
involved  in  payrolls  at  a  lower  cost  per 
employee.  Since  clerical  costs  for  the 
large  business  are  smaller  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  sales  or  income,  they  can  more 
easily  be  buried  in  the  price  of  the  large 
comimny's  product  or  service.  The  little 
businessman  cannot  afford  to  pass  these 
costs  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
a  price  increase — he  must  absorb  the  cost 
of  record-handling  internally,  or  burn 
the  midnight  oil  and  do  the  tax  work 
himself.  If  the  small  businessman  does 
raise  his  product  price,  he  may  be  forced 
out  of  the  competitive  market. 

Even  a  firm  employing  less  than  50 
people,  for  example.  Is  required  to  fill 
out  as  many  as  70  or  bO  different  types 
of  forms  per  year.  A  typical  family -run 
grocerj'  store  with  gross  income  of  $30,- 
000  flies  approximately  52  forms  a  year. 
These  estimates  do  not  Include  the  State 
and  municipal  tax  forms  that  add  a  fur- 
ther burden  to  the  small  businessman. 

The  enlarged  use  of  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  will  add  another  burden. 
In  1972,  the  IRS  increased  from  two  to  six 
forms  the  number  of  reports  required  for 
such  plans.  It  is  certain  that  the  small 
businesses  will  be  slow  to  develop  such 
plans  as  long  as  the  complexity  and 
amoimt  of  form  filing  remain  the  same. 

Another  side  effect  of  the  high  cost  of 
paperwork  compliance  is  that  small  busi- 
nesses are  deterred  from  hiring  part- 
time  workers — the  marginal  worker  or 
the  handicapped.  The  cost  of  putting  the 
short-term  worker  on  the  payroll  just  is 
not  worth  it  in  dollars  and  cents.  On  both 
the  Federal  and  State  level,  the  complex- 
ity of  payroll  procedures  and  high  costs 
of  paperwork  accompanying  it  create  a 
situation  where  the  cost  does  not  match 
the  benefit,  and  part-time  workers  be- 
come too  expensive. 

I  hope  that  the  study  provided  by  this 
legislation  will  be  at  least  a  small  start 
in  reversing  the  mounds  of  paperwork 
and  redtape  that  reduce  efficiency  and 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  everything  in 
our  economy. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previoiis  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  THE  TEMPORARY  SUS- 
PENSION OP  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
BICYCLE  PARTS  AND  ACCES- 
SORIES— CONTINUED 

AMKNDMXNTS    VS    DISAOBKKMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  5:   Page   1,  after 
line  10,  Insert: 
Sec.  a.  Afplicatiok  or  Sbction  22  and  Sbc- 

TiON  217  TO  Members  or  Unifo»med  Seev- 

ICES. 

(a)  In  Gentrai.. — Notwlthatandlng  the 
provisions  of  section  82  (relating  to  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  of  movtag)  and  sec- 
tion 217  (relating  to  moving  expenses),  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  In  the  administration 
of  tboae  sections,  is  authorized — 


(1 1  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  will  not  be  required  to 
withhold  tax  on.  or  to  report,  moving  ex- 
pense reimbursements  made  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services: 

I  2  I  to  fjermlt  any  taxpayer  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  uniformed  servicee  not  to  include 
in  adjusted  gross  Income  the  amount  of  any 
reimbursement  In  kind  of  moving  expenses 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;   and 

(3)  to  permit  any  taxpayer  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  uniformed  services  to  deduct  any 
amount  |>ald  by  him  as  moving  expenses  In 
connection  with  any  move  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  excess  of  any  reim- 
bursement received  for  such  expenses,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  217 
(c)  (relating  to  conditions),  to  the  extent  It 
la  otherwise  deductible  under  section  217. 

(b)  r>«nNmoN8. — For  purp>ose6  of  this 
section,  the  term  "uniformed  services"  has 
the  meaning  given  It  by  section  101  i3i  of 
title  7.  United  States  Code,  and  the  terms 
"adjusted  gross  Income"  and  "moving  ex- 
penses" have  the  meanings  given  them  by 
sections  62  and  217(h),  respectively,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(C)  Elmcnvi:  Date. — The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  ending  before  January  1.  1975. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  'during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OfTEBED  BT  MR    CTLLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  ULLMAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
numbered  5.  and  agree  to  the  same,  with 
amendments  as  follows  On  page  1  of  the 
Senate  engrossed  amendments,  in  the  sev- 
enth line  from  the  bottom  strike  out  "Sec- 
tlon  22"  and  Insert  "Section  82". 

On  page  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  "Secretary  of  Defense" 
each  place  It  appear's  and  Insert  "Secretary 
concerned". 

On  page  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  "uniformed  services  each 
place  it  apijears  and  Insert  "armed  forces". 

On  page  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  line  18  through  23.  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"(bi  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term — 

"(1)  'armed  forces'  has  the  meaning  given 
It  by  section  101(4)  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code; 

"(2)  'Secretary  concerned"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and.  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion: and 

"(3)  'adjusted  gross  Income'  and  'moving 
expenses'  have  the  meanings  given  them  by 
sections  62  and  217(b).  respectively,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  195i". 

On  page  3,  line  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "1975"  and  Insert 
"1976". 

Mr.  ULLMAN    'during  the  reading' 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recorb. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  till  report 
the   next   amendment   in   disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  6:  Pa|e  1.  after 
line  10.  Insert. 

Sec.  3.  Repeal  or  Regulatory  Taxb^  on  Pilli^d 
Cheese. 

(a)  In  General. — 

( 1  I  Part  II  of  subchapter  C  of  chapter 
39  (relating  to  regulatory  provisions  affect- 
mg  filled  cheese)    Is  'epealed. 

(2)  The  tiible  of  parts  of  such  pubchapter 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  lt|m  relating 
to  part   II.  ' 

(b)  Technical  and  Confobminc  Chances. — 
il)   Section  7236  (relating  to  flilse  brand- 
ing, etc,)    Is  repealed.  j 

I  2)  The  table  of  sections  of  pan  II  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  75  Is  ataended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  auction  7236 

(3)  Section  7266  (relating  to  »frenses  re- 
lating to  filled  cheese  I    Is  repealaO. 

(4)  The  table  of  .sections  of  si^chapter  B 
of  chapter  75  is  amended  by  strllrtng  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  7266 

(5)  Section  7303  (relating  to  property  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture)  is  amended  by  Striking  out 
paragraphs  (4)  and  |5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   the   following: 

"(4)      PtRCHASE     OR    RECEIPT     OF     ADULTERATED 

BLTTCR  — All  artlrlfs  of  adulterated  butter 
(or  the  full  value  thereof)  kno#lngly  pur- 
chased or  received  Ijv  any  p>ersoS  from  any 
manufacturer  or  Importer  who  h»s  not  paid 
the  sf)eclal  tax  provided  In  sectlah  4821 

"(5)  Packages  or  oleomar#arine  - -All 
packages  of  oleomargarine  subject  to  the 
tax  under  subchapter  P"  of  chap^r  38  that 
shall  be  found  without  the  stam|)S  or  marks 
provided   for  In   that   chapter  " 

1 6)  Section  6808  (relating  to  cross  refer- 
ences) Is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (5). 

(7i  Section  7103(d)(3)  (relating  to  cross 
references)  Is  amended  by  Rtrlklog  out  sub- 
paragraph ( C ) . 

(c)  Ejtettu'e  Date — The  repeals  and 
amendments  made  by  this  sectloji  shall  ap- 
ply to  filled  cheese  manufactured,  imported, 
or  sold  after  the  date  of  enactmtnt  of  this 
Act. 

Mr  ULLMAN  i during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  aa 
read  and  printed  In  the  REcoRn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fipm  Ore- 
gon? i 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

MOTION    OrrERED    BY     MR      I7LI4<AN 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  %  offer  a 
motion.  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:       ' 

Mr  ULLMAN  moves  that  the  HoUse  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  a^oendment 
numbered  6  and  agree  to  the  atme,  with 
amendments  as  follows:  On  pag4  4  of  the 
Senate  engrossed  amendments  between  lines 
13  and  14  insert  the  following: 

(8)  Section  7641  (relating  to  supfcrrtalon  of 
operations  of  certain  manufacturers)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fined  cqbeee.". 

On  page  4  of  the  Senate  engroesfd  amend- 
ments after  line  16,  Insert  the  following: 

Amendment  of  Internal  Revenite  Code. — 
Whenever  an  amendment  tn  this  section  Is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendi^ent  to  or 
repeaJ  of  a  section  or  other  provlsl^i^  the  ref- 
erence Is  to  a  section  or  other  provilon  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Mr  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoiM  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  m  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f>-om  Ore- 
gon? 
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Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  7;  Page  1,  after  line 
10.  Insert: 

Sec    4    Application   of  Section  4942  Ta.x  on 
Failure  To  Distribute  Income 

(a)  In  Oenekal. — Section  101(1)  (3)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  (relating  to  savings 
provisions  under  section  4942  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  In  subparagraph 
(D). 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and",  and 

(3 1  adding  after  subparagraph  (E)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(Pi  apply.  In  the  case  of  an  organization 
described  In  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of  this  sub- 
section, 

'■(I)  by  applying  section  4942(e)  without 
regard  to  the  stock  to  which  paragraph  (4) 
(A)  (11)   of  this  subsection  applies. 

"ill)  by  applying  section  494a(f»  without 
regard  to  dividend  income  for  such  stock,  and 

"(  Ul )  by  defining  the  distributable  amount 
as  the  sum  of  the  amount  determined  under 
section  4942(d)  (after  the  application  of 
clause.';  il)  and  (11)  ).  and  the  amount  of  the 
dividend  Income  from  such  stock  ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1971. 

MOTION   OFFEBED  BY  MR.   DLLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ullman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dl.«agreement  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  7  and  agree  to  tht  same 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  8  Page  1.  after  line 
10.  Insert: 

COMBINED  OLD-AGE.  Sl-KVTVORS,  AND  DISABILTTT 
INSURANCE-INCOME  TAX  REPORTING  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Sec  S.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Combined  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance-Income  Tax  Reporting  Amend- 
ments of  1974" 

(b)  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  231  the 
following  section: 

"PROCESSING  or  TAX  DATA 

"Sec  2.J2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  make  available  information  returns 
filed  pursuant  to  part  in  of  subchapter  A  of 
Chapter  81  of  subtitle  P  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  Utle  XI.  The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are 
authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  for  the 
processing  by  the  Secretary  of  Information 
contained  in  returns  filed  pursuant  to  part 
III  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of  subtitle 
P  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  8103 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make 
available  to  the  Secretary  such  documents 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  being  necessary  for 
purposes  of  such  processing.  The  Secretary 
shall  process  any  withholding  tax  statements 
or  other  documents  made  available  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Any  agreement  made  ptirsuant 
to  this  section  shall  remain  In  full  force  and 
effect  until  modified  or  otherwise  changed 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasoiry.". 

(c)  Section  232  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 


as  added  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  statements 
reporting  Income  received  after  1973. 

<d)(l)  Section  201(g)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  (1)  (A)  The  Managing  Trustee  of  the 
Tnist  Poinds  (which  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  shall  Include  also  the  Federal 
Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Fed- 
eral Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  established  by  title  XVIH)  Is  directed 
to  pay  from  the  Trust  Funds  Into  the  Treas- 
ury— 

"(I)  the  amounts  estimated  by  him  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  win  be  expended,  out  of  moneys 
appropriated  from  the  general  fund  In  the 
Treasury,  during  a  three-month  period  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Treasury  Department  for  the 
administration  of  titles  II,  XVI.  and  XVIII 
of  this  Act  and  subchapter  E  of  chapter  1 
and  subchapter  A  of  chapter  9  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1939,  and  chapters 
2  and  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. leas 

"(11)  the  amounts  estimated  (pursuant 
to  the  method  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section) by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  which  wlU  bo  exptended. 
out  of  moneys  made  available  for  expendi- 
tures from  the  Trust  Funds,  during  such 
three-month  f)erlod  to  cover  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
specified  In  section  232.  which  relate  to  the 
administration  of  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  other  than  thoie  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  ( 1 ) . 

Such  payments  shall  be  carried  Into  the 
Treasury  as  the  net  amount  of  repayments 
due  the  general  fund  account  for  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  administration  of  titles  n,  XVI,  and 
XVII  of  this  Act  and  subchapter  E  of  chap- 
ter 1  and  subchapter  A  of  chapter  9  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939,  and  chapters 
2  and  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  A  final  accounting  of  such  payments 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  after  the  close 
thereof.  TTiere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  available  for  expenditure,  out  of  any 
or  all  of  the  Trust  Funds,  such  amounts  as 
the  Congress  may  deem  appropriate  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  part  of  the  administration 
of  this  title,  title  XVT.  and  title  XVin  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  responsible  and  of  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  specified  In 
section  232,  which  relate  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  other  than  those  referred  to 
In  clause  (I)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subparagraph. 

'(B)  After  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  determine  the  portion  of  the  coats,  in- 
curred during  such  fiscal  year,  of  administra- 
tion of  this  title,  title  XVI.  and  title  XVm 
and  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
specified  In  section  332,  which  relate  to  the 
administration  of  proTlslona  of  tb«  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  (other  than  those  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  subparagraph  (A) ) ,  which  should  have 
been  borne  by  the  general  fund  In  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  portion  of  such  costs  which 
should  have  been  borne  by  each  of  the  Trust 
Funds:  except  that  the  determination  o<  the 
amounts  to  be  borne  by  the  general  fund  In 
the  Treasury  with  respect  to  ezpendltiires 
Incurred  In  carrying  out  BUCll  tunctlonj 
specified  In  section  232  shall  be  made  pur- 
suant to  the  method  prescribed  by  tlie  Board 
of  Trxiatees  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection.  After  such  determination  has 
been  made,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  certify  to  the  Man- 
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aging  Trustee  the  amounts,  if  any,  which 
should  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  of  the 
other  of  such  Trust  Funds  and  the  amounts. 
If  any,  which  should  be  transferred  between 
the  Trust  Funds  (or  one  of  the  Trust  Ftmds) 
and  the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury,  In 
order  to  Instire  that  each  of  the  Trust  Funds 
and  the  general  fund  In  the  Trfeasury  have 
tome  their  proper  ahare  of  the  coats.  In- 
curred during  such  fiscal  year,  for  the  part 
cf  the  administration  of  this  title,  title  XVI, 
and  title  XVm  for  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  responsible 
and  of  carrying  out  the  fvmctlons  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
specified  In  section  233,  which  relate  to  the 
administration  of  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (other  than  those  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence 
ol  subparagraph  (A)  ) .  The  Managing  Trustee 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  any 
such  amounts  tn  accordance  with  any  certl- 
Qcatlon  so  made,**. 

i2)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

■  1 4)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  prescribe 
before  January  1,  1977,  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  costs  which  should  be  borne  by 
the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  specified  In 
section  232,  which  relate  to  the  administra- 
tion of  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (other  than  those  referred  to 
m  clause  (l)  of  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  ( A ) ) .  If  at  any  time  or  times  there- 
alter  the  Board  of  Tnistees  of  such  Trust 
Pimds  deem  such  action  advisable  they  may 
modify  the  method  so  determined  ". 

le)  Any  persons  the  Board  of  Trtistees  finds 
necessary  to  employ  to  assist  it  in  perform- 
ing its  functions  under  section  201(g)(4) 
of  the  Social  Sectirlty  Act  may  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  or  classi- 
fication laws,  shall  be  compensated,  while  so 
employed  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Tristees,  but  not  exceeding  1100  per  day, 
and,  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
traveling  expenses,  including  per  diem  ixx 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  for 
persons  In  the  Oovemment  service  employed 
intermittently. 

If)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any  esti- 
mates pursuant  to  section  201(g)  (I)  (A)  (11) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  before  the  Board 
of  Trustees  prescribes  the  method  of  deter- 
mining coats  as  provided  In  section  201(g) 
(4i  of  such  Act.  The  determinations  pursu- 
ant to  section  201(g)(1)(B)  ot  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  respect  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  functions  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  j«peclfled  in  section 
232  of  such  Act,  which  relate  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (other  than  those  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 
201(g)(1)(A)  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act), 
during  fiscal  years  ending  before  the  Board 
of  Trustees  prescribes  the  method  of  making 
such  determinations,  shall  be  made  after 
the  Board  of  Trustees  has  prescribed  such 
method.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
»nd  Welfare  shall  certify  to  the  Managing 
Trustee  the  amounts  that  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury 
to  the  Trust  Funds  (as  referred  to  In  section 
201(g)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  to 
Insure  that  the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury 
bears  Its  proper  share  of  the  cosU  of  carry- 
ing out  such  functions  In  such  fiscal  years. 
The  Managing  Trustee  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  transfer  any  such  amounts  In  ac- 
cordance with  any  certification  so  made. 

(g)  Section  6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)  DiscLosnaE  or  iNroaMaxioN  to  Sbcbe- 
tart  or  Health,  Education,  ako  Weltaek. — 
The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  1b  autborleed 


to  make  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  information  returns 
filed  pursuant  to  part  m  of  subchi^iter  A  of 
chi^iter  61  of  subtitle  F  for  the  purpoees  of 
carrying  out.  In  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  pursuant  to  section  232  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  an  effective  Informa- 
tion return  processing  program.". 

(h)(1)  Section  230(h)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  ratio  of  (A)  the  average  of  the 
wages  of  all  employees  as  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  calendtu:  year  In  which 
the  determination  under  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  such  particular  calendar 
year  was  made  to  (B)  the  average  of  the 
wages  of  all  employees  as  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  calendar 
year  1972  or,  if  later,  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  most  recent  calendar  year  In 
which  an  Increase  in  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  was  enacted  or  a  determination 
resulting  In  such  an  Increase  was  made  un- 
der subsection  (8),". 

(2)  Section  230(b)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes 
of  thLs  subsection,  the  average  of  the  wages 
for  the  calendar  year  1976  (or  any  prior  cal- 
endar year)  shall.  In  the  case  of  determi- 
nations made  under  subsection  (a)  prior  to 
December  31,  1977,  be  deemed  to  be  an 
amount  equal  to  400  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  average  of  the  taxable  wages 
of  all  employees  as  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  .^uch 
calendar  year." 

(Dd)  Section  203(f)  (8)  (B)  (11)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  In  clause  (I)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "taxable  wages  of  all  employees  as  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  for  the  first  calendar 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year",  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "wages  of  all  employees  as 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calen- 
dar year",  and 

(B)  m  clause  (11)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "taxable  wages  of  all  employees  as  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  for  the  first  calendar 
quarter  of  1973,  or.  If  later,  the  first  calen- 
dar quarter  of  the  most  recent  calendar 
vear".  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "wages 
of  all  employees  as  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  the  calendar  year 
1972.  or.  If  later,  the  calendar  year  preced- 
ing the  most  recent  calendar  year". 

(2)  Section  203(f)  (8)  (B)  (11)  of  such  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "For 
purposes  of  this  clause  (II),  the  average  of 
the  wages  for  the  calendar  year  1976  (or  any 
prior  calendar  year)  shall,  in  the  case  of 
determinations  made  under  subparagraph 
(A)  prior  to  December  31,  1977,  be  deemed 
to  be  an  amount  equal  to  400  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  the  average  of  the  taxable 
wages  of  all  employees  as  reported  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of 
such  calendar  year.". 

MOTION    OIFTEBKD    BT    MR.    TTLLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  CJlerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ullman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  8,  and  agree  to  the  same,  with 
an  amendment.  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
pKJsed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following: 

Sec.  5.  Sttsdy  or  Combtned  Annual  Report- 
iNO  roR  Social  Securttt  and  In- 
come  Tax   PtjRPOSHS. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall   (1)   study  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  Instituting  a 
system  of  combined  social  security-income 
tax  reporting  on  an  annual  basis,  and  the 


effect  of  such  a  system  on  social  security  ben- 
eficiaries, on  the  costs  to  employers  and  to 
the  Bodal  security  program,  and  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  program,  and  (2)  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  no  later 
than  December  31.  1974,  a  Joint  report  of 
the  results  of  such  study  containing  their 
recommendations  as  to  the  provisions,  pro- 
cedures, and  requirements  which  might  be 
included  In  such  a  system  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  might  be  put  into  effect. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  1.  after  ime 
10,  insert: 

Sec  6.  iMPOsmoN  and  Rate  or  Tax  on 
Still  Wines 

I  a)  In  General. — The  last  sentence  of 
section  5041  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  on  wines)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "0.277"  and  insert- 
ing  in   lieu    thereof   "0.392". 

(b)  Eftecttve  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
which  begins  more  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

MOTION    OrrERED    BT    MR.    TTLLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ullman  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  9,  and  agree  to  the  same 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An  Act  to 
suspend  the  duties  on  certain  bicycle  parts 
and  accessories  until  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber 31,   1976,  and  for  other  purposes.  '. 

MOTION    OrFERKS    BT    MX.    ITLXMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ullman  moves  that  the  Hoxise  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bUl,  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  METHANOL 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'H.R. 
11251)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
duty-free  entry  of  methanol  imported  for 
use  as  a  fuel,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  HouBe  of  October 
1.  1974.1 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  conference  with  respect  to  the 
Senate  amendments  to  HJl.  11251  in- 
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volves  both  germane  and  jiongennane 
amendments  to  the  Hous«-passed  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
duty-free  entry  of  methanol  Imported 
for  use  as  a  fuel. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  \.  2.  and  3  are 
germ^ine  to  the  provisions  *f  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House.  Amendments  Nos. 
1  and  2  make  a  technical  and  a  conform- 
ing change  to  the  House  provisions.  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  3  provides  that  the 
duty-free  treatment  for  methanol  under 
the  House  bill  shall  be  taeated  as  not 
having  the  status  of  a  statutory  provi- 
sion, but  as  having  been  proclaimed  by 
the  President  under  his  trade  agreement 
authority.  This  amendment  would  per- 
mit parties  affected  by  imports  of  duty- 
free methanol  to  apply  for  trade  adjust- 
ment or  adjustment  assistance  should 
such  relief  become  appropriate.  The  con- 
ference report  recommends  that  the 
House  recede  and  concur  In  these  three 
Senate  amendments  which  are  germane 
to  the  House  provisions. 

Senate  amendments  Nos.  4  and  5, 
which  are  nongermane  to  the  original 
provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill,  were 
considered  and  reported  in  technical 
disagreement  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee Let  me  review  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  motions  I  will  offer 
with  respect  to  these  nongermane  Sen- 
ate amendi.ients  and  whlcdi  have  been 
provided  to  the  Members  as  part  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  first  nongermane  amendment 
added  by  the  Senate  to  this  bill  makes 
a  change  In  the  DISC  tax  deferral  pro- 
visions relating  to  export  sales.  The 
amendment  provides  that  a  financing 
corporation  is  not  to  be  prevented  from 
qualifying  as  a  DISC  where  it  holds  ac- 
counts receivable  which  aroae  by  reason 
of  the  export-related  transactions  of  a 
related  DISC  In  effect,  the  amend- 
ment provides  for  financli^  arrange- 
ments between  related  corporations 
whereby  the  transferee  financing  cor- 
poration will  be  able  to  holt  these  ac- 
counts receivable  and  qualify  as  a  DISC 
If  they  arose  by  reason  of  the  export- 
related  transactions  by  tihe  related 
DISC  The  House  conferees  accepted 
this  amendment 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ULLMAN  I  yieid  to^  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Speaket,  I  want  to 
say  again  I  oppose  the  addEion  of  non- 
germane  amendments  I  oppose  all  of  the 
DISC  provisions  in  the  Internal  Keve- 
nue  Code.  They  have  proved  to  be  more 
of  a  help  to  those  who  seek  lo  avoid  tax- 
ation than  a  help  to  the  dettelopment  of 
the  great  trade  policy  of  tjiis  country. 

This  amendment  woulf  mean  a 
further  loss  of  Federal  revet^ues  for  the 
Treasury.  For  that  reason,  I  must  op- 
pose this  amendment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speater,  the  Sen- 
ate also  added  an  araendmett  which  ex- 
tends the  period  of  special  t^x  treatment 
of  certain  low-income  houidng  rehabili- 
tation expenditures  for  3  mdre  years  un- 
til 1978.  The  present  provision,  adopted 
as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
permits  taxpayers  to  depreciate  rehabili- 


tation housing  expenditures  for  low-in- 
come and  middle- Income  rental  housing 
over  a  period  of  80  mohths.  This  provi- 
sion was  enacted  for  a  5-year  period  and 
is  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Al- 
though the  House  conferees  agreed  that 
this  provision  should  be  extended,  it  was 
agreed  to  limit  this  amendment  at  this 
time  to  cover  only  bonding  contracts 
arising  before  the  end  of  this  year,  rather 
than  providing  a  general  extension  of 
the  provision  as  provided  in  the  Senate 
amendment.  This  is  because  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  provided  in 
the  tax  bill,  presently  before  it.  for  the 
extension  of  all  the  60-month  amortiza- 
tion provisions  which  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we 
agreed  with  the  House  conferees  not  to 
extend  Just  this  amortization  provision 
in  this  bill  with  the  view  that  all  the 
expiring  amortization  provisions  would 
be  dealt  with  in  the  tax  bill.  The  concern 
of  the  Senate,  however,  with  the  treat- 
ment of  expendltiires  incurred  next  pur- 
suant to  contracts  made  this  year  has 
been  covered  by  the  amendment  agreed 
to  In  conference  so  that  the  housing-re- 
habilitation program  would  not  be  af- 
fected pending  congressional  action  on 
the  special  amortization  provision. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
with  respect  to  the  conference  report  on 
H  R  11251. 

The  bin,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Hoase  under  unanimous  consent  this 
past  May.  would  provide  for  the  duty- 
free entry  of  methanol,  or  methyl  alco- 
hol, which  Is  imported  for  use  only  as  a 
fuel  A  number  of  amendments  were 
added  by  the  other  body,  and  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted 
these  with  a  few  changes 

The  first  two  amendments  by  the 
other  body  would  make  only  technical 
and  conforming  changes.  The  third  pro- 
vides that  the  duty-free  treatment  of 
methanol  shall  be  treated  as  If  It  were 
a  Presidential  proclamation  pursuant  to 
a  trade  agreement.  This  would  permit 
affected  parties  to  apply  for  trade  ad- 
justment or  adjustment  assistance  If 
such  relief  were  appropriate. 

A  fourth  and  unrelated  amendment 
would  enable  a  financing  corporation  to 
qualify  as  a  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation,  or  DISC,  if  it  holds  accounts 
receivable  or  evidences  of  Indebtedness 
arising  by  reason  of  the  export-related 
transactions  on  the  part  of  the  related 
DISC  The  conferees  felt  this  was  fully 
in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the  orig- 
inal DISC  provisions. 

A  fifth  amendment  has  to  do  with 
housing  rehabilitation  expenditures.  Un- 
der present  law,  taucpayers  may  depre- 
ciate rehabilitation  expenditures  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  rental  hous- 
ing over  a  60-month  period.  But  this 
provision  is  limited  In  application  to  ex- 
penditures made  before  1975,  to  situa- 
tions where  at  least  $3,000  per  unit  is 
spent  for  rehabilitation  over  2  years,  and 
to  no  more  than  $15,000  per  unit. 

The  sunendment  added  by  the  other 
body  would  have  extended  this  special 
tax  treatment  to  cover  expenditures 
made  up  to  January  1,  1968.  But  a  House 


substitute,  adopted  in  conference,  would 
extend  the  period  for  special  tsot  treat- 
ment only  where  expenditures  were  made 
under  a  binding  contract  entered  into 
prior  to  December  31.  1974.  The  extension 
was  limited  in  this  fashion  because  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  included 
in  the  tax  reform  legislation  which  it  is 
now  developing  an  extension  of  all  the 
60-month  amortization  provisions  sched- 
uled to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  decisions 
reached  tn  conference  on  H.R.  11251,  as 
amended,  and  urge  the  House  to  approve 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  Question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  r^)ort. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

AMENDMETTTS   IN  DISAGRXEMKMT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  2.  after 
line  4,  Inaert: 

Bxc.  3.  (a)  Section  993(b)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relating  to 
qu&lUied  export  assets)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(3)  accounts  receivable  and  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  which  arise  by  reason  of  trans- 
actions descrltied  In  subparagraph  (A).  (B), 
(C),  (D),  (G),  or  (Ht  of  subsection  (a)(1) 
which  are  transactions  of  that  corporation 
or.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  which  ts  a 
financing  corporation  and  a  member  of  a 
controlled  group,  which  are  transactions  of 
another  corporation  which  Is  a  DISC  and 
a  member  of  the  same  controlled  group;". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  lipply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1973.  Such 
amendment  shall,  at  the  election  of  the  tax- 
payer made  within  ninety  days  after  thrs 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  also  apply 
to  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,   1971,  and  before  January  1,   1974. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading K 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION      OITERCD     BT      MR       trLLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  ULLMAN  moves  that  t^e  House  rerede 
from  Its  dlaagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
numbered  4.  and  agree  to  the  same,  with  an 
amendment  which  is  printed  on  page  4  of 
the  statement  of  the  managers  of  the  bill: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted bv  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  993(bK3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
qualified  export  assets)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "such  corporation"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  corporation  or  of  another 
corporation  which  Is  a  DISC  and  which  l« 
a  member  of  a  conttxjlled  gnjup  which  In- 
cludes such  corporation". 

(b>   The  amendment  made  by  sulwectlon 
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(s)  applies  to  taxal>le  years  beginning  after 
Peceiuber  31,  1973  The  amendment  shall,  at 
the  election  of  the  taxpayer  made  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  also  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  81, 1971,  and  before  January  1, 
1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  2,  after 
line  4,  msert: 

Sec  4.  Section  167 (k)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  depredation 
of  expenditures  to  rehabilitate  low  income 
rental  housing)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
January  1.  1975,"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "January  1,  1978,". 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFTEKK)  BY  MR.  t?LLMAIf 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  olTer  a 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  UixMAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
numbered  6.  and  agree  to  the  same,  with  an 
amendment  which  is  printed  on  page  4  of  the 
statement  of  the  Managers  of  the  bill :  In  Iteu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment.  Insert  the  f  oUowlng : 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
aectioin  167(k)(l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  depreciation  of  ex- 
penditures to  rehabilitate  low  income  rental 
housing),  the  provisions  of  section  ie7(k) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  rehabilitation  ex- 
penditures incurred  with  respect  to  low  in- 
come rental  housing  after  December  31,  1974, 
and  before  January  1.  1978,  if  such  expendi- 
tures are  Incurred  pursuant  to  a  binding 
contract  entered  Into  before  December  31, 
1974. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

An  act  to  amend  the  Taritt  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  duty-free 
entry  of  methanol  imported  for  use  as  fuel, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Uie  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rjscord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFXIUEO  BT  MS.  tJIXMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ViAJAKS  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill,  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
12035,  EXTENDING  UNTIL  JULY  1, 
1975.  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON 
CERTAIN  CARBOXYMETHYL  CEL- 
LULOSE SALTS 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
the  conferem^  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12035)  to  suspend  until  the  close  of  June 
30,  1975,  the  duty  on  certain  cartxjxy- 
methyl  cellulose  salts,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
1.  1974.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objectioii. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  which  amend 
the  tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  suspend  for  a  1-year  period  the  duty 
on  imports  of  certain  carboxymethyl  cel- 
lulose salts.  The  Senate  did,  however,  add 
nongermane  amendments  to  the  House 
bill  which  were  considered  and  reported 
in  technical  disagreement  by  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

Let  me  review  for  Members  of  the 
House  the  motions  I  will  offer  regard- 
ing these  nongermane  amendments  and 
which  have  been  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers as  a  part  of  the  conference  report. 
The  first  Senate  amendment  made  to 
this  bill  provides  for  an  extension  of  time 
in  which  the  governing  Instruments  re- 
lating to  charitable  remainder  trusts  may 
be  conformed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  insofar 
as  an  estate  tax  deduction  is  concerned. 
The   1969   act   required   charitable   re- 
mainder trusts  to  meet  certain  require- 
ments in  order  for  the  estate  to  be  en- 
titled  to   an   estate  deduction   for  the 
transfer  of  a  remainder  Interest  to  char- 
ity.   Pursuant    to    these    requirements, 
which  in  general  applied  to  decedents 
dying   after  December   31,   1969,   trusts 
created   after  July   31,   1969,   must  be 
amended  to  meet  these  new  requirements 
b:'  December  31,  1972.  The  Snate  amend- 
ment extends  imtll  December  31,  1975, 
the   time  when   amendments   must  be 
made  for  conformity  to  the  new  require- 
ments. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  this 
amendment  in  general,  but  provided  an 
amendment  to  limit  the  extension  of 
these  transitional  rules  to  trusts  created 
or  wills  executed  before  September  21. 
1974.  The  revision  also  makes  minor  and 
technical  changes  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. It  was  felt  tnat  the  right  to  change 
the  terms  of  the  governing  Instrument 
to  comply  with  the  1969  act  should  be 
available  only  as  respects  instruments 
already  in  existence,  and  not  to  instru- 


ments drawn  in  the  future.  The  Senate 
accepted  the  House  amendment. 

The  second  amendment  made  by  the 
Senate  deals  with  certain  scholarships 
for  members  of  uniformed  .services. 
Under  present  law,  the  exclusion  from 
gross  income  for  certain  amounts  re- 
ceived as  a  scholarship  at  an  educational 
institution  or  as  a  fellowship  grant  gen- 
erally does  not  apply  if  the  amounts  re- 
ceived represent  compensation  for  past, 
present,  or  future  employment  ser%'lces. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  noti- 
fied the  Department  of  Defense  in  re- 
sponse to  its  request  for  a  ruling  that 
certain  amounts  received  by  students 
toward  their  educational  expenses  while 
participating  in  the  recently-  Instituted 
Armed  Forces  health  professions  schol- 
arship program  are  includible  in  their 
income  for  tax  purposes  because  of  the 
individual's  commitment  to  future  serv- 
ice with  the  Armed  Forces.  Thus,  under 
this  position  the  individuals  are  subject 
to  tax  on  the  amounts  received.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  provides  that  the  ex- 
clusion for  scholarship  and  fellowship 
grants  is  to  apply  to  payments  made  by 
the  Crovemment  for  the  tuition  and  cer- 
tain other  educational  expenses  of  a 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  at- 
tending an  educational  institution  under 
the  Armed  Forces  health  professions 
scholarship  program — or  substantially 
similar  programs — until  January  1.  1976. 
pending  a  review  by  the  staff  of  the  effect 
of  application  of  this  provision.  The 
House  conferees  accepted  this  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Senate  engrossed  amendments  to 
H.R.  12035  also  included  a  section  pro- 
viding similar  treatment  for  certain 
other  student  loans  where  a  portion  of 
the  loan  may  be  canceled  if  the  recipient 
performs  certain  specified  work.  This 
provision  was  inadvertently  included  in 
the  Senate  engrossed  amendments  and, 
therefore,  was  not  properly  in  confer- 
ence. 

The   third   Senate   amendment   deals 
with  lease  guaranty  insurance  and  in- 
surance of  State  and  local  obligations. 
The  amendment  permits  insurance  com- 
panies which  write  lease  guaranty  insur- 
ance  and   insurance   guaranteeing    the 
debt  service  of  mimicipal  bond  issues  to 
deduct  additions  to  contingency  reserves 
for  periods  of  10  or  20  years  in  accord- 
ance with  the  current  treatment  of  simi- 
lar additions  for  mortgage  guaranty  in- 
surance under  present  law.  Under  the 
Senate  provision,  however,  any  tax  bene- 
fit which  would  otherwise  occur  as  a  re- 
sult  of  these   deductions  is  not   to   be 
retained   by   the   insurancje   companies, 
but  instead  is  to  be  invested  in  non-in- 
terest-bearing Federal  bonds.  Thus,  the 
United  States  has  the  unrestricted  use 
of  these  funds,  and  the  bonds  cannot  be 
redeemed  until  the  reserves  are  restored 
to  income  by  the  insurance  companies. 
The  House  conferees  agreed  to  this  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The  final  amendment  made  by  the 
Senate  on  this  bill  deals  with  Interest 
that  is  forfeited  on  premature  withdraw- 
als. Under  present  law.  individual  tax- 
payers must  Include  interest  paid  or 
accrued  with  respect  to  time  savings  ac- 
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counts  or  deposits  in  detetmlning  their 
gross  income  each  year.  If  fen  individual 
prematurely  withdraws  tUs  funds  in 
these  accounts,  however,  ti  substantial 


the  text  of  H.R.  11785  as  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  12035  which  the  Senate  passed 
on  August  13,  1974.  House  Report  93- 
1405  was  reported  in  the  October  1,  1974. 


penalty  is  Imposed,  and  tiie  individual     Congressional  Record. 


forfeits  part  of  the  interest  that  he  has 
earned  and  reported  for  t«x  purposes  in 
prior  years.  Where  an  individual  item- 
izes his  deductions  in  determining  his 
taxable  income,  ae  will  be  able  to  claim 
a  deduction  for  thi.s  forfeited  interest. 
However,  where  he  uses  a.  standard  de- 
duction, he  must  repott  the  gross 
amount  of  interest  receivfd  but  carmot 
take  a  deduction  for  the  forfeited  inter- 
est. The  Senate  amendment  provides  for 
the  deduction  of  such  forfeited  interest 
from  Ixis  gross  income  so  iadividuals  may 
claim  this  deduction  whettier  tiiey  item- 
ize their  deductions  or  talce  the  standard 
deduction.  The  House  conferees  agreed 
to  this  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Sp«iker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  please  inform  us  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  estimate  Cf  the  revenue 
loss  as  a  result  of  incorporating  this 
totally  nongermane  amendment  in  this 
bill? 

Mr  ULLMAN  There  Is  a  negligible 
loss  of  revenue. 

Mr.  DRINAN   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleniftn  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massichusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  bills 
to  amend  section  2055<e)  fcf  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  now  a  part  of  H.R.  12035, 
it  is  necessary  to  amplify  several  con- 
siderations which  Senate  Report  93- 
1063  and  House  Report  96-1405  do  not 
deal  with  or  which  are  npt  clear  from 
the  text  of  the  reports. 

By  way  of  background,  Airing  the  92d 
Congress,  I  Introduced  thfc  measure  In 
the  House  originally  as  HJl.  14513  on 
April  20,  1972,  and  Senator  CurroRD 
Hansen  introduced  it,  with  4osponsors.  in 
the  Senate  as  8.  3841  on  July  24,  1972. 
No  action  was  taken  on  HR  14513  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Co>imittee,  but 
S  3841  was  approved  by*  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  a  \terslon  which 
contained  a  E>ecember  31,  1974,  cutoff 
date  for  reformations.  Because  of  proce- 
dural deficiencies,  the  traiisltlonal  rule 
was  blocked  when  offered  as  a  floor 
amendment  to  a  minor  tajc  bill  on  Octo- 
ber 16, 1972 

In  the  93d  Congress,  efforts  were  again 
renewed  with  the  initial  introduction  of 
H.R.  3227,  with  similar  later  verslorvs 
with  cosponsors,  and  as  filially  revised,  as 
H.R.  11785  During  Its  gderal  hearings 
on  tax  reform,  the  ComUlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means  received  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure  on  April  13,  1973, 
part  of  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Oc- 
tober 25,  1973,  Congressional  Record. 
On  Wednesday,  July  31,  1974,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  In  executive  ses- 
sion, approved  the  text  of  H.R.  11785  as 
part  of  its  general  tax  reform  bill.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  in  its  con- 
sideration of  a  minor  tariff  bill,  approved 


Proposed  section  2055 <.ej  (3>  is  a  re- 
lief provision  aimed  at  reducing  the 
hardship  caused  by  the  1969  enactment 
of  the  complex  charitable  remainder 
trust  niles  affecting  certain  charitable 


from  self-dealing  only  certain  ^jecific 
bank  serrlces  which  the  disqualified 
person — as  fiduciary — may  perform  lor 
a  trust  under  its  charge.  Those  services 
are  not  sui£ciently  broad  to  assure  a 
proper  changeover.  Also,  -t  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  a  charity  may  have  to  strike 
a  "bargain"  with  a  disqualified  pers<m— 
as  a  beneficiary — to  induce  the  benefici- 
ary to  agree  to  amendment  or  confor- 


bequests  and  transfers.  Its  fundamental    mation  and  enable  it  to  achieve  the  es 


premise  is  that  an  unquallfled  trust,  if 
amended  or  conformed  by  the  required 
date,  whether  effectuated  through  judi- 
cial proceeding  or  agreement  between  all 
interested  parties,  is  treated  for  tax  pur- 
poses as  if  the  amended  trust  was  actu- 
ally in  the  will — or  other  governing  in- 
strument— as  of  the  date  of  the  deced- 
ent's death.  The  amended  trust  is  to  "je 
treated  as  a  qualified  charitable  remain- 
der trust  not  merely  lor  deduction  pur- 
poses but  for  all  purposes,  including,  for 
example,  the  income  tax  exemption  con- 
tained in  section  664(cj  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  chapter  42  excise  taxes 
pursuant  to  secUon  4947taM2K  There 
are  some  distinctions  between  the  bill 
and  the  Treasury  Department's  regula- 
tions. Under  the  regulations,  the  origi- 
nal bequest  or  transfer  had  to  be  in  trust 
and  sucli  trust  had  to  be  created  subse- 
quent to  July  31,  1969,  apparently  even 
if  originally  created  as  a  revocable  trust 
before  that  date. 

First.  If  the  decedent  created  a  revo- 
cable trust  before  July  31,  1969,  which 
thereafter  became  an  irrevocable  chari- 
table remainder  trust  includable  in  his 
estate  under,  for  example,  sections  2036 
and  2038,  no  right  of  amendment  was 
permitted  by  the  regulations  to  prevent 
loss  of  the  deduction  by  section  3055 le) . 
The  bill  deletes  this  requirement.  The 
important  dates  are  the  date  of  death  of 


tate  tax  and  income  tax  savings.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  a  spouse  of  the  creator 
of  the  trust  is  the  life  beneficiary  of  an 
unqualified  trust  and  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive Income  only.  There  is  an  invasion 
power  over  corpus — not  permitted  in  a 
section  654  trust — for  her.  It  may  be  nec- 
esaary  for  the  charity,  to  get  the  tax  sav- 
ings, to  give  the  beneficiary  mwe  of  a 
current  return,  such  as  a  "guaranteed" 
5 -percent  unitrust  amount  in  exchange 
for  her  surrendering  her  invasion  power 
over  the  corpus.  Such  a  transaction,  ef- 
fectuated between  the  fiduciary,  the  life 
beneficiary,  and  the  remaindermen, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  self-dealing. 

Third.  Amendment  or  conformation  is 
to  be  recognized  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  by  whatever  means  achieved  so 
long  as  it  binds  all  parties  having  a 
vested  Interest  in  the  bequest  or  transfer. 

Under  Rev.  Rul.  74-283,  IRB  1974-24, 
11,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  stated 
that  the  principles  of  Comimiationer  v, 
Bosch,  387  U.S.  456  (1967)  are  not  to  be 
applied  to  judicial  reformation*  of  un- 
qualified trusts  in  applying  Regs.  }  1.664- 
1  ( f  M  3 ) .  This  would  continue  to  be  the 
case  for  amendments  made  in  swjcordance 
with  section  2055(eM3>.  Because  some 
State  laws  now  permit  all  parties  in  in- 
terest to  an  unqualified  charitable  re- 
mainder trust  to  agree,  without  judicial 
supervision,  to  the  proper  amendmentB, 


the  decedent,  the  date  of  the  governing    such  a  nonjudicial  agreement  would  be 


instrument — that  is,  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 21,  1974 — and  the  date  on  which 
amendment  is  effected  or  commenced — 
tliat  is,  by  December  31,  1975, 

Second.  An  amended  tnist  is  treated  as 
one  described  in  section  4947 (a>  (2;.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bill  was  clarified  so  that 
the  Treasury  Departments  regulatory 
authority  is  extended  to  ctiapter  42  to 
assure  that  adjustments  may  be  made 
for  the  chapter  42  provisions  which  will 
be  applied  when  section  4947 i.a>  i2)  be- 
comes operative  as  to  an  amended  trust. 
Adding  a  reference  to  chapter  42  was  de- 
sirable because  some  form  of  "effective 
date  "  regulatory  authority  will  be  needed 
due  to  the  change  in  status  of  the  trust. 
Adjustments  may  be  made  so  as  not  to 
unduly  penalize  pwirties  who  may  have 
dealt  with  the  trust  prior  to  its  amend- 
ment. Moreover,  there  are  going  to  be 
practical,  administrative  problems  for 
fiduciaries  inherent  in  the  changeover 
from  a  trust  not  subject  to  chapter  42 
to  one  that  is,  especially  in  the  self -deal- 
ing area.  Amendment  or  conformation 
of  the  tnist  may  create  problems  for 
banks,  which,  as  trustees,  are  disquali- 
fied persons.  When  banks  have  to  deal 
with  estate  properties — which  go  into 
trust — or  provide  special  services  needed 
to  facilitate  the  changeover,  they  may 
run  afoul  of  indirect  self -dealing  rules. 
For  example,  present  regulations  exempt 
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as  satisfactory  as  a  judicial  one.  'See, 
e.g.,  Maryland  Code  Art.  16-5  199D-L 
Ohio  Code  §  109.232.  Colorado  Code  S  57- 
10-2.  DC.  Code  §  21-180Hd) .) 

Fourth.  The  fact  that  Congress  enacted 
this  bill  should  not  be  regarded  as  any 
limit  upon  the  Treasury  Department's  in- 
herent power  to  deal  with  unqualified 
trusts  administratively,  such  as  It  did  In 
Its  original  reformation  regulation  whldi 
expired  in  1972  and  by  promulgation  of 
Rev.  Proc.  74-«,  IRB  1974-12,  17.  More- 
over, merely  because  section  2055(e)  (3) 
does  not  apply  to  unqualified  charitable 
income  trusts,  no  Inference  should  be 
drawn  that  they  may  not  be  handled 
administratively.  The  reason  for  not  in- 
cluding charitable  lead  trusts  is  primarily 
because  we  had  no  information  as  to 
whether  charities  were  actually  In  the 
position  of  losing  funds  by  reason  of  the 
failure  of  such  trusts  to  properly  comply 
with  section  2055(e)  (2) .  as  was  the  case 
for  charitable  remainders.  Should  a 
strong  need  be  shown,  perhapa  relief 
similar  to  this  provision  would  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr   Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ULLMAN.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  In  support  of 


H.R.  12035.  a  bill  which  would  suspend 
for  1  year  the  duty  on  "warp-sized"  car- 
boxymethyl  cellulose — CMC — which  is 
crucial  for  the  preservation  of  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  my  State  of  Georgia  and 
throughout  the  country. 

My  constituents  and  others  who  are 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing  and 
processing  textile  materials  will  be  re- 
lieved from  a  very  serious  inflation 
problem  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
•W-S"  grade  CMC  was,  in  early  1973, 
supplied  by  Hercules  Powder  Co.  and 
E.  I.  du  Pont,  as  well  as  certain  Japanese 
firms.  During  that  year,  the  Ja':anese 
stopped  sending  CMC  to  this  countrj'  be- 
cause they  opened  markets  closer  to 
Japan,  primarily  in  China.  Also  at  about 
the  same  time,  Du  Pont  stopped  manu- 
facturing CMC.  This  left  only  one  do- 
mestic supplier,  Hercules,  in  a  virtual 
monopoly  situation. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  Hercules  had 
access  to  the  markets  that  the  Japanese 
and  Du  Pont  were  not  servicing  but  they 
could  not  supply  their  smaller  customers. 
Those  customers  had  to  either  go  out  of 
business  or  pay  the  higher  price — part 
of  which  was  the  duty — charged  by  Eu- 
ropean suppliers.  We  conferred  with  Her- 
cules and  found  that  they  had  no  objec- 
tion to  suspension  of  the  duty;  in  fact. 
Hercules  could  not  begin  to  meet  the 
demand  at  suiy  price  and  is  planning,  I 
am  told,  to  construct  two  new  facilities 
to  increase  their  capacity.  The  countries 
supplying  the  CMC  which  Is  being  im- 
ported are:  Finland,  Belgium,  France, 
and  England. 

One  of  the  major  uses  of  CMC  is  to 
protect  the  thread  while  It  Is  going 
through  the  stress  and  strain  of  the 
weaving  process.  Once  that  process  is 
finished,  the  CMC  is  washed  from  the 
materlid.  The  CMC  has  the  approval  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  as 
the  least  contaminating  ohemical  that 
can  be  used  in  this  process.  It  Is  my  im- 
derstandlng  that  material  previously 
used  in  this  process  could  damage  plant 
and  fish  life  when  entering  freshwater 
streams.  CMC  is  biodegradable  and 
therefore  much  preferred. 

At  the  time  that  my  office  became  in- 
volved In  this  problem,  September  1973, 
the  price  charged  by  domestic  suppliers 
was  34  cents  per  pound.  The  current 
domestic  price  Is  around  60  cents  per 
pound.  The  import  price,  including 
duties,  is  around  75  cents  per  pound. 
Clearly,  all  domestic  markets  would 
prefer  to  be  supplied  by  the  domestic 
supplier.  Only  the  strongest  companies 
can  remain  in  business  and  pay  the  im- 
port price.  Those  textile  mills  that  could 
not  afford  CMC  have  used  starches  for 
the  above  purposes — protecting  the 
threads.  These  starches  are  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  sugars  and  are  also  in 
very  short  supply,  resulting  In  rapidly 
increasing  price.  Thus,  the  substitute 
is  not  readily  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  consulted  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  other  govern- 
mental agencies  with  an  Interest  in  this 
matter  and  have  received  no  objection  to 
the  suspension  of  this  tariff.  This  will  not 
cause  the  displacement  of  any  U.S. 
workers,  and,  in  fact,  will  save  many  jobs 
in  plants  that  would  be  forced  to  lay  off 


or  shut  down  without  this  legislation.  We 
can  help  fight  inflation  by  making  this 
materlaJ,  CMC,  available  to  our  domes- 
tic textile  Industry  at  a  lower  cost  and  I 
strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  12035. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  statement  of  H.R.  12035  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  As  he  pointed  out,  the 
House -passed  bill  would  suspend  through 
June  of  next  year  the  duty  on  certain 
carboxymethyl  cellulose  salts. 

Four  unrelated  amendments  added  in 
the  other  body  were  accepted  in  confer- 
ence, after  some  modifications,  by  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  first  of  these  smiendments  would 
give  charitable  remainder  trusts  more 
time  to  conform  to  provisions  relating  to 
the  estate  tax  deduction  in  the  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act. 

These  trusts  now  must  meet  certain 
requirements  of  that  act  in  order  for  an 
estate  tax  deduction  to  be  allowed  for 
the  transfer  of  a  remainder  Interest  to 
charity.  In  general,  the  requirements  ap- 
ply to  cases  in  which  decedents  expired 
after  December  31,  1969.  A  proposed 
amendment  would  extend  application  of 
transitional  rules  with  respect  to  meeting 
these  requirements  to  December  31,  1975. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  change  in 
principle  but  limited  the  extension  of  the 
transitional  rules  to  wills  executed  and 
trusts  created  prior  to  September  21, 
1974. 

Another  amendment  to  which  the 
House  Members  agreed  would  permit  In- 
surance companies  which  write  insur- 
ance guaranteeing  both  leases  and  debt 
services  of  municipal  bond  issues  to  de- 
duct additions  to  contingency  reserves. 
This  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
current  treatment  of  similar  additions 
for  mortgage  guaranty  insurance  under 
section  832(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

A  third  amendment  relates  to  interest 
forfeiture  on  i>remature  withdrawals 
from  flnanclal  institutions.  According  to 
current  Interpretations  of  law,  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  other  financial 
institutions  must  report  annually  the 
gross  amounts  of  Interest  paid  or  ac- 
crued on  each  time  savings  account  or 
deposit.  Additionally,  individual  tax- 
payers must  include  such  payments  or 
accruements  in  determining  their  gross 
Income  annually.  If  a  taxpayer  pre- 
maturely withdraws  funds  in  such  ac- 
counts, a  penalty  is  Imposed  and  the 
individual  is  required  to  forfeit  part  of 
the  Interest  earned.  If  the  individual  does 
not  Itemize  deductions,  he  cannot  claim 
a  deduction  for  the  interest  forfeited. 
The  amendment  would  allow  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  Interest  forfeitures  in  calculat- 
ing his  adjusted  gross  Income.  He  would 
be  able  to  do  so  in  utilizing  the  standard 
deduction,  or  the  low  Income  allowance, 
without  resorting  to  Itemization. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
Senate  amendment  accepted  by  the  con- 
ferees which  provides  for  a  moratorium 
on  the  application  of  certain  revenue 
rulings  as  they  apply  to  the  inclusion  in 


Income  of  a  grant  to  individuals  under 
the  Armed  Forces  health  profession 
scholarship  program. 

Under  present  law,  the  exclusion  from 
gross  income  for  certain  amounts  re- 
ceived as  a  scholarship  at  an  educational 
institution  or  as  a  fellowship  grant  gen- 
erally does  not  apply  If  the  amounts  re- 
ceived represent  compensation  for  past. 
present  or  future  employment  ser\ices 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  indi- 
cated that  amounts  received  by  students 
toward  their  educational  expenses  while 
participating  In  the  recently  instituted 
Armed  Forces  health  professions  scholar- 
ship program  will  not  be  excluded  from 
gross  income  because  under  the  program 
the  student  agrees  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  after  completion  of  his  education. 
Under  this  rule,  the  individual  would  be 
subject  to  tax  on  the  amount  received 

The  Senate  amendment  changes  this 
rule  until  Januar>-  1.  1976.  thus  Insuring 
that  prior  to  that  date  students  under 
this  program  will  not  have  to  Include  in 
gross  income  the  paj-ments  received. 
During  the  period  prior  to  Januarj*  1. 
1976.  there  will  be  a  staff  study  of  this 
situation  and  recommendations  on  how 
these  amounts  will  be  handled  in  the 
future. 

During  the  conference.  I  pointed  out 
that  a  similar  situation  existed  with  re- 
gard to  certain  loans  made  to  students 
conditioned  upon  service  after  comple- 
tion of  their  education.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that  loans 
given  to  medical  students  and  teachers, 
for  example,  which  are  forgiven  when 
the  student  performs  service  in  a  rural 
area  or  other  place  must  fall  under  this 
same  rule.  Legislation  to  change  this  rule 
has  been  pending  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and.  subsequent  to  ac- 
tion by  the  conferees  on  this  bill,  the 
committee  decided  to  include  in  Its  tax 
reform  legislation,  a  provision  for  these 
civilian-oriented  programs  which  will  de- 
lay until  January  1.  1976,  the  rule  of  the 
IRS  requiring  students  to  include  in  their 
gross  income  the  amounts  forgiven  imder 
these  other  programs.  Such  a  result  is 
only  fair  and  I  supported  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12035  is  sound  legis- 
lation and  I  urge  the  approval  of  the 
conference  report  on  It. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  interested  In  one  of  the 
amendments  accepted  by  the  conferees 
to  H.R.  12035,  the  House-passed  bill 
which  would  suspend  through  June  of 
next  year  the  duty  on  certain  carboxy- 
methyl cellulose  salts. 

The  particular  amendment  provides 
for  a  moratorium  on  the  application  of 
certain  revenue  rulings  as  they  apply  to 
the  inclusion  In  Income  of  a  grant  to  in- 
dividuals under  the  Armed  Forces  health 
professions  scholarship  program. 

These  rulings  generally  hold  that  in- 
dividuals who  receive  scholarships  to- 
ward their  educational  expenses  while 
participating  in  the  above-mentioned 
program  must  include  that  Income  for 
tax  purposes.  The  problem  occasioned  by 
the  ruling  is  broader  than  that  covered 
by  the  Senate  amendment  which  was 
accepted  by  the  conferees. 

Recently  it  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
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has  ruled  thai  the  amounts  d  money  for- 
given under  certam  State  &nd  Federal 
loan  programs  in  return  for  service  by 
the  student  subsequent  to  the  completion 
oi  his  education  would  ha?e  to  be  In- 
cluded in  income  at  the  tin(e  they  were 
forgiven  These  rulings  wefe  applied  to 
certain  State  medical  loan  crogxams  un- 
der which  an  mdividual  would  agree  to 
serve  in  a  medically  undefserved  area 
after  graduating  from  meflical  school 
and  in  return  he  would  be  rtlieved  from 
repaying  the  loan  he  previously  obtained. 
Similar  circumstances  obtain  in  the  case 
of  teachers  who  upon  receipt  of  a  loan 
agreed  to  teivch  in  a  particular  State  for 
a  given  number  of  years. 

The  conferees  decided  ta  impose  a 
moratorium  on  the  apphcatfcn  of  these 
rulings  only  as  they  relate  to  the  Armed 
Forces  health  professions  scholarship 
program.  The  notion  behind  this  mora- 
torium was  that  a  study  of  the  entire 
problem  would  be  undertakan  prior  to 
January  1,  1976.  at  which  time  the  Con- 
^;ress  would  have  the  opportuiuty  to 
decide  the  issue. 

In  August  of  this  year.  I  Introduced 
H.R.  16457  which  would  make  an  affirma- 
tive change  in  the  rule  relative  to  the 
inclusion  of  loan  forgiveness  moneys  for 
programs  benefiting  health  cure  educa- 
tion students  I  was  disappointed  that 
the  conferees  did  not  see  fit  to  extend 
the  moratorium  to  at  least  th^  categories 
covered  m  my  bill  and  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  as  a  retult  of  this 
failure  one  rule  will  apply  to  studenLs 
who  have  participated  in  Uie  Armed 
Forces  program  and  another  to  individ- 
uals who  have  participated  in  similar 
civiUan-onented  programs.  However,  in 
an  effort  to  change  this  inequitable 
situation,  I  moved  and  the  Cctomittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  accepted  »n  amend- 
ment to  the  current  tax  reform  legisla- 
tion which  would  equalize  this  treat- 
ment by  extending  the  moratorium  on 
these  revenue  rulings  for  dU  civilian 
programs  until  January  1,  1976.  It  is 
only  fair  that  this  be  done  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  committee  Will  be  able 
to  receive  the  same  tax  treatr^ent  vis-a- 
vis these  programs  as  theit  military 
counterparts 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISACREElCkNT 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  feill  report 
tne  first  amendment  in  dLsagreemeiU 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  ameudmeut  No.  1 :  Page  2.  after  line 
4,  inaert : 

Sec.  3.  (al  Section  2066(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  dis- 
allowance of  deductions  in  certain  cases i  is 
amended  by  swldtng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

••(3)  If  a  deduction  Is  not  allc.*rable  at  the 
time  of  the  decedent's  death  betau&e  of  the 
failure  uf  an  Interest  In  property  which  passes 
from  the  decedent  to  a  person,  or  for  a  use. 
de.scr!bed  In  subjection  lai.  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  CAl  of  para- 
graph (2i  of  this  subsection,  ani  If  the  gov- 
erning Instrument  \e  amended  at  conformed 
on  or  before  December  31.  1975,  of.  If  later,  on 
or  before  the  30th  day  after  the  date  on 
which  Judicial  proceedln(<s  begun  on  or  be- 
fore Dec-ember  31.  1975  (which  itre  required 
to  amend  or  conform  the  govettJlng  Instru- 
ment), become  final,  so  that  tHe  Interest  Is 
in  a  truBt  which  is  a  charitable  remainder 
annuity  trust  or  a  charitable  reitialnder  unl- 
tnifit  (described  in  section  664 1 ,  a  deduction 


shall  nevertheless  be  allowed  The  Secretary 
or  hLs  delegate  may,  by  regulation,  provide 
for  the  application  of  tht  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  to  trusts  whose  governing  Instru- 
ments are  amended  or  conformed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  paragraph,  and  such  regula- 
tions may  provide  for  any  adjustments  In 
the  application  of  the  provlsloris  of  section 
508  (relating  to  special  rules  with  respect 
to  section  501(cii3)  organizations)  and 
subchapter  J  (relating  to  estate.^,  trusts. 
beneflclarl(^s.  and  decedents)  to  such  trusts 
made  nece.ssary  by  the  application  of  this 
paragraph.  If.  by  the  due  date  for  the  filing 
of  an  estate  tax  return  (Including  any  ex- 
tension thereof),  the  interest  is  In  a  chari- 
table trust  which,  upon  allowance  of  a  de- 
duction, would  be  described  In  section 
4947(a)(1),  or  the  interest  passes  directly 
to  a  person  or  for  a  use  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a),  a  deduction  shall  be  allowed  as  If 
the  governing  litstrument  was  amended  or 
conformed  under  this  paragraph  If  the 
amendment  or  conformation  of  the  govern- 
ing instrument  Is  made  after  the  due  date 
for  the  fning  of  the  est.ite  tax  return  (In- 
cluding any  extension  thereof),  the  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  upon  the  filing  of  a 
timely  claim  for  credit  or  refund  (as  pro- 
vided for  In  section  6611)  of  an  overpayment 
resulting  from  the  application  of  this  para- 
graph In  the  case  of  a  credit  or  refund  as  a 
result  (  f  an  amendment  or  conformation 
made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  no  lnteret.t 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  period  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  180th  day  after  the  date 
on  which  the  claim  for  credit  or  refund  Is 
filed  •• 

(b)  TTie  amendment  made  by  sub.sectlon 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  estates  of 
de<-edents  dying  after  December  31.  1969. 

Mr  ULI^AN  'during  the  reading*. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection 

M'nioN    offered   ry    mr     ri.iMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  UixMAN  movea  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  1,  and  agree  to  the  same,  with 
amendmenta  as  follows:  On  page  1  of  the 
Senate  engroeaed  amendmente,  In  the  sev- 
enth line  from  the  lx>ttom,  strlice  out  "(3) 
If"  and  Uuert  "(3)  In  the  case  of  a  will 
executed  before  September  21.  1874,  or  a 
trust   created    before   such   date,   IX". 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  "or"  and  In- 
sert a  comma. 

On  page  2,  line  7.  after  the  comma  Insert 
the  following:  "or  a  pooled  Income  fund 
(described   In   section  642(c)(6)),". 

On  page  2,  line  16,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "and"  and  insert  a 
comnaa. 

On  page  2,  line  16,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmente,  after  "decedents)"  Insert  ", 
and  chapter  42  (relating  to  private  founda- 
tions) ". 

Mr.  ULLMAN  idiu-ing  the  reading  >. 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read, 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon?    ^ 

There  was  no  objection 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No  2:  Page  2,  after  line 
4.  Insert 

Sec  4  Application  op  Section  117  to  Certain 
Education  Programs  fob  Membexs 
or  the  Uniformed  Servicks. 

(a)  In  General — Any  amount  received 
from  appropriated  funds  as  a  scholarship, 
including  the  value  of  contributed  services 
and  accommodations,  by  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  Is  receiving  training 
under  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program  (or  any  other  program 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  to  have  substantially  similar 
objectives)  from  an  educational  Institution 
(as  defined  in  section  151  (c)  (4)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964)  shall  be  treated  as 
a  scholarship  under  .section  117  of  such  Code, 
whether  that  member  is  receiving  training 
while  on  active  duty  or  in  an  off-duty  or  in- 
active status,  and  without  regard  to  whether 
a  period  of  active  duty  Is  requlrcl  of  the 
member  as  a  condition  of  receiving  those 
payments. 

lb)  Depinitions — For  purposes  of  this 
."ectlon.  the  term  •tiniformed  service"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  by  section  101(3)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code. 

(c  I  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  amounts 
received  during  calendar  years  1973.  1974.  and 
1975 

h"E  -  5  Application  of  Section  IIT  to  Ca.rui> 
Student  Loan  Programs 

(a)  In  Oenexai. — Any  amount  received 
as  a  student  loan  shall  be  treated,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ccxle  of  1954. 
as  a  scholarship  under  section  117  of  such 
Code,  without  regard  to  whether  repayment 
of  all  or  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  can- 
celed if  the  recipient  worlts  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  in  certain  professions  or  cer- 
tain geographical  areas  or  for  certain  classes 
of  employers.  TTie  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  Interest  paid 
on  a  student  loan. 

(b)  Definition  — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "student  loan"  means  any 
loan  to  an  individual  to  assist  the  Individual 
in  attending  an  educational  Institution  (as 
defined   In   section   161(e)(4))  — 

(1)  by  the  United  States,  or  an  Instru- 
mentality or  agency  thereof,  or  a  State,  a 
territory,  or  a  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or 

(2  I  by  any  educational  institution  (as  de- 
fined in  section  161(e)(4))  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  or  an 
instnimentallt}  or  agency  thereof,  or  a  State, 
a  territory,  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  under  which 
the  funds  from  which  the  loan  was  made 
were  provided  to  such  educational  Institu- 
tion. 

( c )  Emcnvr  Date. — The  prov  Istons  of  this 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  amounts 
received  as  student  loans  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31,  1978. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OrrERED  BY  MR.  ULLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ULLMAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  a,  and  agree  to  the  same,  with  an  emend- 
ment  as  follows-  On  page  4  of  the  Senate 
engrossed    amendments,    line    8,    strike    out 
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"Definitions"  and  Insert  "Definition  of  Uni- 
formed Services". 

On  page  4  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  all  through  line  18  on  page  6. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  2,  after 
line  4.  Insert: 

Sec  6.  Section  832(e)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  de- 
duction and  income  account  In  the  case  of 
certain  Insurance  companies)  Is  amended 
by  inserung  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  LlJiSK  GUARANTY  INSURANCE;  INSUS- 
ANCE  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  OBLIGATIONS. In  the 

case  Of  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
Decen:ber  31,  1970,  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  also  apply  In  all  respects  to 
a  company  which  writes  lease  guaranty  In- 
surance or  Insurance  on  obligations  the  In- 
terest on  which  Is  excludable  from  gross 
income  under  section  103.  In  applying  this 
subsection  to  such  company,  and  any  refer- 
ence to  mortgage  guaranty  Insurance  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  also  to  lease  guaranty  insur- 
ance and  to  Insurance  on  obligations  the 
Interest  on  which  Is  excludable  from  gross 
Income  under  section  103:  and  In  the  case 
of  Insurance  on  obligations  the  Interest  on 
which  is  excludable  from  gross  Income  under 
section  103,  the  references  In  paragraph  (1) 
to  'losses  resulting  from  adverse  economic 
cycles'  Include  losses  from  declining  reve- 
nues related  to  such  obligations  (as  well  as 
losses  resulting  from  adverse  economic 
cycles),  and  the  time  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  paragraph  (6)  shall  be  the 
twentieth  preceding  taxable  year". 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR.     ULLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  ULLMAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  3,  and  agree  to  the  same,  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows:  On  page  5,  line  20,  of  the 
Senate  engrossed  amendments,  strike  out 
•  Sec.  6"  and  Insert  "Sec.  6". 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senat©  amendment  No.  4;  Page  2,  after 
line  4,  Insert: 


Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Ctode  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (9)  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(10)  PiNALTIXS  FOBFErrED  BECAUSE  OF  PSE- 
MATUK£      WITHDRAWAL     OF     FUNDS     FROM      TIME 

SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS  oE  DEPOSITS. — The  deduc- 
tions allowed  by  section  165  for  losses  In- 
curred m  any  transaction  entered  Into  for 
profit,  though  not  connected  with  a  trade 
or  business  to  the  extent  that  such  losses 
include  amounts  forfeited  to  a  bank,  mutual 
savings  bank,  savings  and  loan  association, 
building  and  loan  association,  cooperative 
bank  or  homestead  association  as  a  penalty 
for  premature  withdrawal  of  funds  from  a 
time  savings  account,  certificate  of  deposit, 
or  similar  class  of  defKisit.  ' 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
applies  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading;. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recced. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ULLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ullman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  4.  and  agree  to  the  same,  with 
amendments  as  follows:  On  page  6,  line  21. 
of  the  Senate  engrossed  amendments,  strike 
out  "Sec.  7"  and  insert  "Sec.  6". 

On  page  6,  line  22,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "(9)"  and  insert 
"(10)". 

On  page  6,  line  24,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments  strike  out  "(10)"  and  Insert 
"(11)". 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows : 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  An  Act  to 
suspend  until  the  close  of  June  SO,  1975,  the 
duty  on  certain  carl>oxymcthyl  cellulose 
salts,  and  for  other  pvuposes. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  tTLLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  ULLMAN  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill, 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  12281. 
EXTENDING  TEMPORARY  SUS- 
PENSION OF  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN 
FORMS  OP  COPPER 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12281)  amending  the  tariff  schedules  of 


the  United  States  by  extending  until 
July  1.  1975,  the  suspension  of  duties  on 
imports  of  certain  forms  of  copper,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
1,  1974.) 

Mr    ULLMAN    'during  the  reading' 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  dispensed  witli. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  bill  which  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  by  extend- 
ing until  July  1.  1975.  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  imports  of  certain  forms  of 
copper.  The  Senate  did.  however,  add  a 
nongermane  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
was  considered  and  reported  in  technical 
disagreement  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee. 

Let  me  renew  for  Members  of  the 
House  the  motions  I  will  offer  regarding 
this  nongermane  amendment  and  which 
has  been  available  to  the  Members  as  a 
part  of  the  conference  report 

The  Senate  added  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  dealing  with  the  adjustment  to 
basis  of  property  received  from  a  sub- 
sidiary in  the  case  of  certain  types  of 
liquidations.  The  problem  here  arises 
from  an  inequitable  tax  result  because  a 
court  changed  its  own  decision  after  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  taxpayer  on  the 
assumption  that  the  court  would  stand 
by  its  first  decision.  The  amendment  per- 
mits a  taxpayer — which  in  this  case  is  a 
steamship  company,  named  State  Lines. 
Inc..  which  acquired  and  hquldated  a 
subsidiary  prior  to  July  1.  1957 — to  de- 
duct a  loss  occasioned  by  a  contingent 
liability  created  as  a  result  of  a  reversal 
of  a  U.S  Court  of  Appeals  decision  If 
the  court  had  not,  upon  rehearing,  re- 
versed its  own  decision,  the  liquidation 
would  not  have  taken  place,  and  the  tax- 
payer would  have  been  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  provided  by  this  bill.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  under  these  condi- 
tions a  taxpayer  who  had  acquired  the 
assets  of  a  liquidated  corporation  is  to 
be  permitted  to  deduct  the  unanticipated 
less  in  the  year  incurred  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Lquidated  corporation 
would  have  been  permitted  to  do  if  it  had 
remained  in  existence. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI,  Mr  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  statement  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  ar.d  Means  with 
respect  to  the  conference  report  on  H  J? 
12281. 
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The  bill  was  approved  without  dis- 
sent by  the  Committee  on  April  30  of  this 
year  and  was  passed  by  the  Bouse  under 
unanimous  consent  on  June  H.  It  would 
continue  through  June  30,  1£^5.  the  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  certaiti  forms  of 
copper,  and  this  was  not  altered  by  the 
other  body. 

One  unrelated  amendment,  however, 
was  attached  by  the  other  bc«ly  and  was 
accepted  in  conference  by  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  Ttils  amend- 
ment is  intended  to  correct  a  situation 
in  which  a  taxpayer  who  htus  acquired 
the  as.set-s  of  a  liquidated  corporation 
may  deduct  an  unanticipated  loss,  m  the 
year  Incurred,  just  as  the  liquidated  cor- 
poration would  have  been  able  to  do  if 
it  had  remained  in  existence.  More  par- 
ticularly, the  change  would  fermit  a  de- 
duction of  a  loss  occasioned  by  a  con- 
tingent liability  which  resulted  from  the 
un foreseeable  reversal  of  a  llS.  Court  of 
ApiJeals  decision. 

The  conferees  understood  that  this 
amendment  would  have  very  limited  ap- 
plicability and  would  indeed  correct  an 
apparent  mequlty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
decision  of  the  conferee!  on  this 
measure. 

ABtENOMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  The  ClerW  will  report 
the  amendments  In  disagrefment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows; 

Page  2.  afwr  line  6.  Insert: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  t^e  provisions 
of  section  334  of  the  Internal  Itevenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  basla  of  property  received 
in  liquidations),  no  adju.stmene  to  the  basis 
of  any  property  distributed  in  complete 
liquidation  of  a  corporation  prbr  to  July  1. 
1957.  shall   be   made  for  any   lUblUty   If— 

( 1 )  the  distributor  and  dL-itrllJutee  did  not 
conalder  the  llatoUlty  relevant  to  the  value 
of  the  stoc-k  with  respect  to  w^lch  the  dis- 
tribution was  made, 

1 2)  the  distributor  and  dlstrltjutee  reason- 
ably relied  upon  a  decision  of  a  United  States 
district  court  speclflcally  adjudicating;  the 
amount  of  the  liability  and  It*  afllrniance  by 
the  appropriate  United  States  aourt  of  ap- 
peals, and 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  liability  so  adjudi- 
cated was  not  greater  than  woifid  be  com- 
pensated for  by  Insurance 
The  provisions  of  this  section  ap|>ly  without 
regard  to  whether  such  decision  was  subse- 
quently reversed  or  modified  by  that  United 
States  court  of  appeals  followLag  dl.itrlhu- 
tlon  of  such  propertv  In  complete  liquida- 
tion. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  the  liability  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  Is  not  cpmpen.sated 
for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise,  the  amount 
Uiereof  shall  be  allow^ed  as  a  deduction  un- 
der the  appropriate  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  taxable  year 
In  which  payment  thereof  waa  made  and 
shall  be  effective  in  determining  income  tax 
liabilities  nf  all  taxable  years  prior  thereto. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An  Act  to 
continue  until  the  close  of  June  30.  1975, 
the  suspen.sion  of  duties  on  certain  forms  of 
copper,  and  for  other  purposes  " 

Mr.  TILLMAN  ^during  th«  reading). 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimGia<;  con.sent 
that  the  amendment  oe  con.sidered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recoud 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  (ijection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlejnan  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOTION    OfTF.RCD   BY    MR     ULLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofTer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ullman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  13631. 
TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF 
DUTY  ON  CERTAIN  HORSES 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
13631 )  to  suspend  for  a  temporary  period 
the  import  duty  on  certain  horses,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon '.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 1. 1974  1 

Mr  ULLMAN  'during  the  reading". 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
ot   the  managers  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  UIXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
did  not  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
House-passed  bill  which  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  tem- 
pera rlly  .suspend  until  the  close  of 
June  30.  1976.  the  duty  on  imports  of 
certain  horses  The  Senate  did.  however, 
add  nongermane  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  the  conference  committee  consid- 
ered and  reported  in  technical  disagree- 
ment. 

Let  me  review  for  Members  of  the 
House  the  motions  I  will  offer  regarding 
these  nongermane  amendments  and 
which  have  been  avsiilable  to  the  Mem- 
bers as  a  part  of  the  conference  report. 

The  first  of  the  Senate  amendments 
added  to  H.R.  13631  would  broad- 
en the  opportunity  for  providers  of  serv- 
ices to  obtain  judicial  review  of  decisions 
regarding  reimbursement  under  the 
medicare  program 

Public  Law  92-603  established  a  Pro- 
vider Reimbursement  Review  Board  to 
review  and  decide  upon  substantial  issues 
raised  by  providers  of  services  regarding 
their  reimbursement  under  medicare. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  could  modify  or  reverse  the 
Board's  decision  in  a  manner  adverse  to 
the  provider,  and  such  a  decision  of  the 
Secretary  could  be  appealed  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts 

Under  the  amendment  I  have  offered, 
judicial  review  of  the  Board's  unmodi- 
fied findings  would  be  permitted  as  well. 
In  addition.  Interest  would  be  paid  to 
the  party  who  won — the  Government  or 
the  provider.  The  amendment  I  propose 
makes  a  technical  modification  in  the 
effective  date  provisions  of  the  Senate 


language  to  conform  to  the  text  of  the 
original  Provider  Reimbursement  Review 
Board  provision  in  Public  Law  92-603. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  added  an- 
other amendment  to  this  bill  which  was 
designed  to  protect  the  level  of  supple- 
mental security  income  payments  to 
beneficiaries  of  SSI  living  in  nonprofit 
retirement  homes  or  similar  Institutions. 

The  institutions  involved  are  private 
in  character  and  ordinarily  operated  by 
church  groups,  fraternal  orders,  unions, 
and  philanthropic  agencies.  They  pro- 
vide residential  care  to  persons  who  be- 
cause of  age.  disability,  or  blindness  are 
limited  insofar  as  living  in  their  indi- 
vidual establishments  is  concerned  but 
they  do  not  need  medical  care  and  do 
not  require  the  services  of  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  or  an  intermediate  care 
facility. 

The  problem  arises  when  benefits  are 
reduced  because  the  care  provided  is  de- 
termined by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration to  be  of  greater  value  than  the 
amount  of  the  individuals  income.  In 
such  Instances,  the  excess  value  is  con- 
sidered unearned  income  and  corre- 
spondingly reduces  the  SSI  benefit.  This 
process  is  repeated  month  after  month 
and  depending  on  the  amount  involved, 
.soon  reduces  the  benefit  to  zero  This  is 
an  unintended  result  of  the  legislation 
and  certainly  needs  prompt  correction. 

The  number  of  persons  affected  Is  not 
large.  It  Is  estimated  to  be  4,500  to  5.000. 
But  for  the  persons  and  Institutions 
involved,  the  situation  is  an  extremely 
serious  one.  The  amendment  which  I 
propose  clarifies  the  original  Senate  lan- 
guage to  assure  that  it  will  not  render 
persons  for  whom  an  institution  has  as- 
sumed an  obligation  to  provide  full  sup- 
port and  maintenance  without  cost — the 
so-called  lifetime  care  arrangements — 
eligible  for  full  SSI  benefits.  I  think  the 
language  makes  clear  our  Intent  that  the 
obligation  referred  to  Is  not  the  general 
one  of  a  charitable  organization  or  Insti- 
tution but  rather  a  specific  commitment 
Uy  a  particular  individual.  With  this 
clarification,  I  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment deserves  the  Immediate  favorable 
consideration  of  the  House  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  explained  in  detail  the 
decision  of  the  conferees  on  H.R.  13631 
a6  amended.  I  agree  with  his  statement. 

H.R.  13631  would  suspend  until  July 
of  1976  the  duty  on  horses  other  than  for 
immediate  slaughter.  The  basic  bill  was 
unchanged  by  the  other  body  which  did, 
however,  add  two  unrelated  amend- 
ments. 

One  of  these  amendments  concerns 
judicial  review  of  decisions  affecting  re- 
imbursement under  medicare.  Under 
present  law,  a  Provider  Reimbursement 
Re-view  Board  examines  and  makes  de- 
cisions on  substantial  reimbursement  is- 
sues raised  by  providers  of  medicare 
services.  Providers  may  appeal  to  Fed- 
eral courts  any  modification  or  reversal 
of  Board  decisions.  Under  the  amend- 
ment adopted  in  conference,  judicial 
review  of  the  Board's  unmodified  find- 
ings also  would  be  allowed.  And  interest 
would  be  payable  to  the  winning  party 
In  such  cases. 
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Another  amendment  would  prevent 
the  reduction  of  puppleinej»tf4  security 
income — SSI^-benefits ,  In  ofrj^aln  cases 
where  Institutions  prorlde  support  and 
maintenance. 

Under  the  SSI  program,  support  and 
maintenance  of  institutionalized  bene- 
ficiaries are  deemed  payments- 'in  kind, 
or  imeamed  income,  and  Federal  pay- 
ments are  reduced  accordingly.  This  has 
become  a  critical  problenj  bpth  for  the 
beneficiaries  and  the  institutions  in- 
volved. 

Under  the  amendment  agreed  to  in 
conference,  SSI  benefits  no  longer  would 
be  reduced  if  the  cost  of  sub^dized  sup- 
port and  maintenance  were  borne  by  the 
nonprofit  institution  In  which  the  bene- 
ficiary were  housed  or  by  anotJtier  non- 
profit organization.  Cases  In  which  in- 
dividuals had  turned  over  assets  to  the 
institution  as  prepayment  for  care  would 
not  be  Included  In  the  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  conference 
decision  In  this  matter  and  recommend 
approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Is  this  not  a  rather  extraor- 
dinary series  of  bills  with  nongermane 
amendments  attached  to  them?  Or  has 
this  been  going  on  for  a  period  of  time 
and  I  overlooked  it? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  that  In  handling  legLdation  with 
the  other  body  and  working  out  methods 
for  getting  the  necessary  legislation 
passed  there  are  many  procedures  that 
are  used.  I  would  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  not  the  best  procedure  in 
the  world,  but  there  are  times  when  it 
has  to  be  used,  ana  we  have  very  care- 
fully screened  these  provisions.  They  are 
primarily  pieces  of  legislation  that  the 
House  would  have  added,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, to  the  tax  reform  bill;  but  because  of 
urgency  of  the  matters  we  have  agreed 
to  take  them  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  growing  practice, 
would  the  gentleman  say? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  as  far  as  I  am  concerped  It 
is  a  practice  that  I  am  trying  to  reduce 
as  much  as  possible.  I  hope  In  the  future 
we  will  be  able  to  hold  these  procedures 
down  to  the  bare  minimum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  has  said. 

I  tried  to  look  at  the  nongermane 
amendments  In  these  bills.  I  have  had 
little  time  to  do  so,  but  I  have  not  found 
anything  seriously  wrong;  in  my  Judg- 
ment. I  have  not  found  anything  seri- 
ously Wrong  with  the  amendments  that 
are  attached  to  these  bills. 

I  do  think  that  It  Is  a  practice  that 
ought  to  be  held  to  the  very  minimum 
in  the  House  because  I  would  hope  that 
Members  of  the  House  would  be  watch- 
ful in  this  respect  since  each  of  these 
bills,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  has 
carried  one  or  a  multiplicity  of  non- 
germane  amendments. 

Mr.  ULiLMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  not  In  disagreement 
with  his  observations. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we  should 
tend  to  minimize  these  things,  but  I 
would  like  to  assure  hixn  also  that  the 
necessary  departments  concerned  were 
in  on  the  conference.  Most  of  them  have 
a  minimal  dollar  impact,  and  although  I 
disagree  generally  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  brought  before  us. 
nevertheless,  they  are  not  harmful  in 
their  effect. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  make  this  observa- 
tion. If  I  may:  On  many  occasions  this 
year,  as  both  the  chairman  and  I  and 
the  ranking  member  will  testify,  we  have 
strongly  resisted  one  effort  after  another 
on  other  bills  to  add  nongermane  amend- 
ments, and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  in 
many  instances  we  have  been  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  until  the  other 
body  adopts  some  change  In  their  rules 
in  the  area  of  germaneness,  we  are  going 
to  be  plagued  with  this  problem  long 
after  I  am  gone. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's observation. 

AMENDMSNTS    Un    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1.  Page  2,  after 
line  4.  Insert: 

Sjec.  3.  (a)  Section  1878if)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  A  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be 
final  unless  the  Secretary,  on  his  own  motion, 
and  within  60  days  after  the  provider  of  serv- 
ices 18  notified  of  tlve  Board's  decision,  re- 
verses, aflBrms,  or  modifies  the  Board's  deci- 
sion. Providers  shall  have  the  right  to  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  any  final  decision  of  the 
Board,  or  of  any  reversal,  affirmacce,  or  modi- 
fication by  the  Secretary,  by  a  clrll  actio:'. 
commenced  within  60  days  of  the  date  on 
which  notice  of  any  final  decision  by  the 
Board  or  of  aay  reversal,  affirmance,  or  modi- 
fication by  the  Secretary  is  received  Such 
action  shall  be  biought  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial  district 
in  which  the  provider  is  located  or  in  the 
District  CoMit  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall  be  tried  pursuant  to  the  applicable 
provisions  under  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  in  section  306. 

"(2)  Where  a  provider  seeks  Judicial  review 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 1 .  the  amount  in 
controversy  shall  be  subject  to  annual  inter- 
est beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  beginning  after  the  180-day  period  as 
determined  pursuant  to  subsection  (al(3i 
and  equal  to  the  rate  of  return  of  equity 
capital  established  by  regulation  pursuant  to 
section  lMI(v)(l)(B)  and  in  effect  at  the 
time  tt»e  clvU  action  authorized  under  para- 
graph (1 )  is  commenced,  to  be  awarded  by 
the  reviewing  court  in  favor  of  the  prevailing 
party. 

"(3)  No  interest  awarded  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  shall  be  deemed  income  or  cost 
for  the  purposes  of  determining  reimburse- 
ment due  providers  under  this  Act.' 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  section  1878  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting  any  right 


to  Judicial  review  which  may  otherwise  be 
available  under  law  to  providers  of  services 
•i^lth  respect  to  cost  repwrts  for  acnuntlng 
period.*  ending  prior  to  June  30    1973 

MOTION  OrraiED  BY  MR    VLLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  ^:r  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Ulxman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  ita  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
No  1  and  agree  to  the  same,  with  amend- 
ments, which  are  printed  on  page  3  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers  of  the  bill  On 
page  2.  line  12.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments.  strU^e  out  "of"  and  insert 
■  on  . 

On  page  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  20  through  23,  and 
insert  tine  following: 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  to  cost  reports  of 
providers  of  services  for  accounting  periods 
ending  on  or  after  June  30.   1973." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2  Page  2.  after  line 
4,  insert: 

Sec.  4.  Section  1612(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

til  by  inserting  "(li"  immediately  after 
"except  that ';  and 

i2i  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  the 
following:  "and  (ill  in  the  case  of  any  Indi- 
vidual or  his  eligible  spouse  who  resides  in 
a  nonprofit  retirement  home  or  similar  non- 
profit institution,  support  and  maintenance 
which  is  furnished  to  such  Individual  or 
such  spouse  without  payment  therefor  or 
for  which  payment  la  made  by  a  nonprof.t 
organization  shall  not   be  Included 

Mr.   ULLMAN    i during   the   reading' 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendifcent  in  disagree- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  prmted 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon'' 

There  was  no  objection 

MOTION   OrTEREO   BY    MR.   UTiMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ullman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreeemnt  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  2,  and  agree  to  the  same,  with  an  amend- 
ment, which  is  printed  on  page  4  of  the 
statement  of  the  maaagers  oi  the  bUl:  In 
lieu  of  the  nuitter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the  following' 

Skc.  4.  Elflectlve  January  1.  1974.  section 
1612(a)  (2i  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  "(l)'  immediately  after 
'except  that';  and 

"(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  subparagraph  the 
following:  'and  (il)  in  the  caee  of  any  in- 
dividual or  hlB  eligible  spouse  who  resides 
in  a  nonprofit  retirement  home  or  simUar 
nonprofit  institution,  support  and  mainte- 
nance shall  not  be  Included  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  fumlaJied  to  such  individual  or 
such  spouse  without  such  institution  receiv- 
ing payment  therefor  (unless  such  institu- 
tion has  expressly  undertaken  an  obligation 
to  furnish  full  rapport  and  maintenance  to 
such  Individual  or  a  spouse  without  any  cur- 
rent or  future  payment  therefor)  or  payment 
therefor  Is  made  hy  another  nonprofit  or- 
ganization'." 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  Will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  dlsagfeement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  the  tlUe  bo  aa  to  re«4;  "An  Act 
to  Buspend  for  a  temporary  pertcd  the  Im- 
port duty  on  certain  horB«8,  an4  tat  other 
purposes  " 

MOTION  OTTTtXD  BT   MB.  tTUACAM 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion.  i 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :     | 
Mr.  Ullman  moves  that  the  Stuse  recede 
from  lt«  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Seiiat*  to  the  title  or  the  bill  and  agree 
t<->  the  same. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.     i 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  7780, 
EXTENDING  FOR  AN  ADDITIONAL 
TEMPORARY  PERIOD  IXISTrNO 
SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  CER- 
TAIN CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  YARNS 
OF  SILK 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
7780'  to  extend  for  an  additional  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  su^Jension  of 
duties  on  certain  classlfl cations  of  yams 
of  silk,  and  ask  unanimous  cofisent  that 
the  tUtement  of  the  managers  be  read 
m  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oltjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleiaan  from 
Oregon'' 

There  wais  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  .statememt 
For  conference  report  and  Jtatement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  0f  October 
1.  1974  I 

Mr    ULLMAN    '  during  the  reading  i 
Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask   unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  m«iagers  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon?  I 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  conference  with  respect  to  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  7780  invoSves  both 
germane  and  nongermane  amendments 
to  the  original  provisions  of  tile  House- 
passed  bill  which  would  amend  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to  extend, 
until  the  close  of  November  7.  1975,  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
classification  of  yarns  of  silk. 

The  first  two  Senate  amendments 
which  are  germane  to  the  protoslons  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Hoi»e.  would 
prevent  a  lapse  in  the  contini4ty  of  the 
suspension  of  duties  on  imports  of  certain 
classifications  of  yams  of  silk,  sBlnce  the 
last  temporary  suspension  exilred  No- 
vember 7.  1973  In  order  to  fvoid  thi'- 
lapse  in  continuity,  the  Senate  amend- 
ments would  provide  for  the  duty-free 
treatment  of  such  imports  entering  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  and  al.";o 
requires,  upon  appropriate  aHpllcation, 
that  any  entry  of  yarns  made  fefter  No- 
vember 7,  1973.  and  before  sucti  date  of 
enactment  be  accorded  duty-frfce  status 
The  managers  on  tlie  part  of  the  House 
recommend  that  the  House  reeede  with 
respect  to  Senate  amendments  Nos.  1 
and  2. 


Senate  amendments  Nos.  3  and  4, 
which  are  nongermane  to  the  original 
provlalons  of  the  House-passed  bill,  were 
considered  and  reported  in  technical  dis- 
agreement by  the  conference  committee. 
Let  me  review  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  motions  I  will  offer  with  re- 
spect to  these  nongermane  Senate 
amendments  and  which  have  been  pro- 
vided to  the  Members  as  part  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  Senate  added  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  dealing  with  the  treatment  proc- 
esses which  are  treated  as  mining  in 
computing  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance for  trona  ore.  This  amendment 
provides  that  the  decarbonaiion  of  trona 
is  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  treatment 
process.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  continue 
to  allow  percentage  depletion  on  trona 
based  on  the  value  of  soda  ash  extracted 
from  it.  as  was  provided  prior  to  1971. 
At  that  time  an  administrative  change 
was  made  disallowing  the  so-called  de- 
carbonation  process  as  an  ordinarj'  treat- 
ment proce.ss  with  respect  to  trona  which, 
in  effect,  treated  it  as  a  nonmlning  proc- 
ess for  purposes  of  percentage  depletion. 
The  House  conferees  accepted  thi.s  Sen- 
ate amendment 

The  Senate  also  added  an  amendment 
under  which  the  10-percent  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  wagers  would  be  eliminated 
where  they  are  placed  with  licensed  per- 
.sons  in  a  State  which  impa-ses  a  State 
tax  on  such  wagers  or  their  proceeds. 
This  would  have  affected  only  wagers 
made  with  State-licensed  wagering  en- 
terprises in  Nevada.  Those  placing  wagers 
with  unlicensed  persons,  in  Nevada  and 
elsewhere,  would  remain  subject  to  the 
10-percent  excise  tax  on  wagers. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  substitute 
provision.  This  substitute  reduces  the  10- 
percent  Federal  excise  tax  on  all  wagers 
to  2  percent  as  of  December  1,  1974.  In 
addition,  the  $50  annual  occupational 
tax  imposed  on  persons  liable  for  the 
tax  on  wagers  and  on  persons  engaged  in 
receiving  wagers  is  Increased  to  $500  as 
of  December  1.  1974.  However,  persons 
subject  to  this  tax  who.  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1974.  have  paid  the  $50  tax  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  will  not  be  subject  to  the  Increase 
In  the  annual  occupational  tax  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 

The  substitute  provision  also  provides 
specific  restrictions  as  to  the  disclosure 
and  use  of  information  pertaining  to  tax- 
payer compliance  with  Federal  wagering 
taxes.  Although  present  law  provides 
broad  limitations  on  the  publicity  of  in- 
come tax  returns,  no  such  restrictions  ex- 
ist for  returns  and  other  documents  re- 
lated to  the  wagering  taxes.  In  1968,  Con- 
gress repeciled  the  provision  of  prior  law 
which  provided  for  public  Inspection  of 
tiie  names  of  all  persons  paying  occupa- 
tional taxes,  including  the  wagering  oc- 
cupational tax.  Despite  this  repeal,  cur- 
rent law  remains  ambiguous  in  that  no 
specific  provision  exists  barring  disclo- 
sure of  wagering  tax  Information. 

Consequently,  the  substitute  attempts 
to  resolve  any  remaining  doubts  which 
may  exist  under  the  rationale  of  two 
Supreme  Court  cases.  It  Is  expected  that 
these  changes  with  respect  to  disclosure 
will  remove  any  constitutional  problems 


regarding  oiforcement  of  the  wagering 
taxes.  This  substitute  provision  was 
asrreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBKLI.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
PennsylTanla^ 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
of  my  committee  with  respect  to  the 
decision  of  the  conferees  on  H.R.  7780 
as  amended. 

The  bill  Itself  would  continue  for  2 
years  the  extension  of  the  duty  suspen- 
sion on  silk  yarn.  This  measurt  was 
passed  by  the  House  November  15.  1973. 
on  a  voice  vote.  The  other  body  made  two 
minor  changes  in  the  measure,  primarily 
to  prevent  a  lapse  in  continuity  of  the 
suspension. 

A  third  and  unrelated  amendment  to 
the  bUl  concerns  the  definition  of  min- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
14  percent  depletion  allowance  on  trona 
ore.  from  which  soda  ash  was  produced. 

Trona  ore  is  not  sold  in  crude  form  as 
it  is  extracted  from  the  ground,  and 
treatment  processes  must  be  applied  to 
separate  the  soda  ash  from  unwanted 
water  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  contem- 
plated change  specifically  would  allow 
the  percentage  depletion  to  be  applied 
with  respect  to  a  calcining  process  by 
which  the  desired  soda  ash  is  produced. 

Trona  miners  were  allowed  to  com- 
pute the  percentage  depletion  'n  this 
manner  in  the  past,  but  the  Treasury 
Department  announced  In  1971  tliat  it 
would,  in  the  future,  treat  calcining  as 
a  non-mining  process.  The  conferees 
decided,  however,  that  this  treatment  to 
eliminate  water  and  carbon  dioxide  es- 
sentially is  a  concentration  process 
which  should  be  considered  as  part  of 
mining,  and  that  the  percentage  deple- 
tion on  trona  should  be  determined  in 
the  same  way  as  it  was  in  the  past. 

Under  a  fourth  amendment,  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  would  be  eliminated  on 
wagers  placed  with  licensed  persons  in  a 
State  which  Imposes  its  own  tax  on  such 
wagers  or  their  proceeds.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  accept 
this  change  with  two  additional  amend- 
ments: First,  that  the  10  percent  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  wagers  be  reduced  to 
2  percent,  and  second  tiiat  the  $50  armual 
occupational  tax  with  respect  to  wager- 
ing be  Increased  to  $500.  Both  of  these 
amendments  would  become  effective  next 
year.  Another  amendment  adopted  in 
conference  provides  restrictions  on  dis- 
closure and  use  of  Information  pertain- 
ing to  taxpayer  compliance  with  Federal 
wagering  taxes.  It  Is  expected  that  such 
changes  would  remove  constitutional 
problems  regarding  enforcement  of  the 
wagering  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove the  decisions  of  the  conferees  with 
respect  to  H.R.  7780  as  amended. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AMBMDMENTS     IN     PISAOWKUXNT 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  teaA  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  1,  after 
line  10,  insert: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  613(c)  (4)  (E)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  at  1064  (relating  to 
treatment  proceaaee  conaldered  aa  mining)  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "pboepbate 
rock,"  the  following:  "ti»e  deoarbonatlon  of 
trona,". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  thla  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  ye«u3  beginning  after 
December  M,  1970. 

MOTION     orrZBED     BY     MB.     tTIXMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  UiXMAM  moves  that  the  Houee  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  3.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  ITie  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  aniendment  No.  4:  Page  1,  after  line 
10,  Inaert: 
See.  3.  Amendment  to  Wacekinc  Tax. 

(a>  In  Oenekal. — Section  4401  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Imposition  of  tax  on  wagers)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Exception. — The  tax  Imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  does  not  apply  to  a  wager  placed 
with  a  licensed  pers-jn  If  a  tax  on  such  wager 
(or  the  proceeds  therefrom)  Is  Imposed  by 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  under  the 
laws  of  which  such  person  Is  licensed.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term  'li- 
censed person'  means  a  person  who  Is  licensed 
under  the  laws  of  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  engage  In  one  or  more 
activities  with  respect  to  wagers  and  who, 
solely  by  reason  of  such  activities,  Is  liable 
for  the  payment  of  a  special  tax  under  sec- 
tion 4411.". 

(b)  Ettective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  applies  to  wagers  placed 
more  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ULLMAN  (during  the  reading^. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  Amendment  No.  4  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKEH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  wa«  no  objection. 

MOTION   Om»ED   BT   MB.   TTLLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  UtLMAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  4,  and  agree  to  the  same,  with  an  amend- 
ment which  Is  printed  on  pages  4  and  5  of 
the  stAtwnent  of  the  Managers  of  the  bill: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  b*  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
Sec.  3.  Wagxbing.  Tax  Amendments. 

(a)  Tax  on  Wagers — Section  4401  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
imposition  of  tax  on  wagers)  U  amended  by 
strllclng  out  "10  percent"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  tUereof  "2  percent". 

(b)  Occupational  Tax. — Section  4411  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (prtatlng 
to  Imposition  of  occupational  taxes)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "$50"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "•500". 


(c)  Disclosure  of  Wagering  Tax  Informa- 
tion.— 

(1)  Subchapter  C  of  Chapter  35  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  mU- 
ceUaneous  provisions)  la  amended  by  ^dlng 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Sec.  4424.  Disci.ostr«B     or     Wacekinc     Tax 

iNrOKMATION. 

"(a)  General  Rtile. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  neither  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  nor  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Treasury  Department  may 
dl^nilge  or  make  known  In  any  manner  what- 
ever to  any  person — 

"(1)  any  original,  copy,  or  abstract  of  any 
return,  payment,  or  reg^tratlon  made  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter. 

"(2)  any  record  required  for  making  any 
such  return,  payment,  or  registration,  which 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  permitted  by 
the  taxpayer  to  examine  or  which  Is  produced 
pursuant  to  section  7602,  or 

"(3)  any  Information  come  at  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  any  such  return,  payment,  reg- 
istration, or  record. 

•■(b)  Permissible  Disclosure. — A  disclosure 
otherwise  prohibited  by  subsection  (a)  may 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion or  clvU  or  criminal  enforcement  of  any 
tax  Imposed  by  this  title.  However,  any  docu- 
ment or  Information  so  dtscloeed  may  not 
be — 

"(1)  divulged  or  made  known  In  any  man- 
ner whatever  by  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  any  person  except  in 
connection  with  the  administration  or  civil 
or  criminal  enforcement  of  this  title,  nor 

"(2)  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  In  any 
criminal  prosecution  for  any  offense  occur- 
ring t>efore  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

"(C)  Use  of  Documents  Possessed  by  Tax- 
payer.— Except  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration or  civil  or  criminal  enforce- 
ment oX  any  tax  Lmposed  by  this  title — 

"(1)  any  stamp  denoting  payment  of  the 
special  tax  under  this  chapter, 

"(2)  any  original,  copy,  or  abstract  pos- 
sessed by  a  taxpayer  of  any  return,  payment, 
or  registration  made  by  such  taxpayer  ptu-- 
suant  to  this  chapter,  and 

"(3)   any  information  come  at  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  any  such  document, 
shaU  not  be  used  against  such  taxpayer  In 
any  criminal  proceeding. 

"(d»  Inspection  by  Committees  of  Con- 
gress.— Section  9103(d)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  return,  payment,  or  registration 
Eoade  pursuant  to  this  chapter.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
chapter Is  amended  by  adding  at  ttie  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  4424.  Disclosure  of  wagering  tax  m 
Information.". 

(d)  Effective  Date. — 

(1 )  In  general. — The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  take  effect  on  December  1,  1974. 
and  shall  apply  only  with  re^)ect  to  wagers 
placed  on  or  after  such  date. 

(2)  Transitional  rules. — 

(A)  Any  person  who,  on  December  1,  1974, 
Is  engaged  In  an  activity  which  makes  him 
liable  for  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  441 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (as  In  effect  on  such  date)  shall  be 
treated  as  oommenclng  such  activity  cmi  such 
date  for  purposes  of  such  section  and  section 
4901  of  such  Code. 

(B)  Any  person  who,  before  December  1. 
1974— 

(I)  became  liable  for  and  paid  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  4411  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (as  In  effect  do  Jaly  1. 
1974)  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1975.  shall 
not  be  liable  for  any  additional  tax  under 
such  section  for  such  year,  and 

(II)  registered  under  section  4412  of  such 
Code  (as  In  effect  on  July  1,  1974)  for  the 
year  ending  Jtme  30,  1076,  shaU  not  be  re- 
quired to  reregister  under  such  section  for 
such  year. 


Mr    ULLMAN    ( during  the  reading ) 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
extend  for  an  additional  temporary  period 
the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
classifications  of  yams  of  silk,  and  for  other 
purposes. ". 

MOTION     OrFERED     BT     MB.     tlXLMAN 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  (Tlerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ullman  mores  that  the  Hotise  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill  (HJl.  77801 
and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  conference 
report  and  the  motions  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re\'ise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  several 
conference  reports  I  am  bringing  up. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  ON  SLT- 
PLIES     AND     SHORTAGES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5.  Public  Law  93-426.  the 
chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Supplies  and 
Shortages  the  following  Members  on  the 
F»art  of  the  House:  Mr.  Rees  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton  of  Ohio 


EXTENDING     AUTHORITY     OF     EX- 
PORT-IMPORT   BANK    ACT    OF    1945 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  251'  to  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
1945  for  a  45-day  period,  to  November  30. 
1974. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio' 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  from 
CJalifomla  <  Mr.  Rousselot  >  expressed  an 
interest  in  being  here  during  considera- 
tion of  this  matter.  I  did  not  hear  this 
matter  annoimced  by  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  wonder  whether  we  can 
withhold  consideration  of  this  confer- 
ence report  until  the  gentleman  can  be 
here,  otherwise  I  will  be  constrained  to 
object. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  icill  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  ManHbind  that 
this  is  not  a  conference  reporl 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  understand  that.  Mr 
Speaker,  but  the  gentleman  fBom  Cali- 
fornia did  make  that  request. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Withdraw 
my  request  for  consideratior^  of  this 
matter  at  this  time. 


DEBT    OBLIGATIONS    AND  OJSURY 
CEHJNa 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Ux.  Speaj^er.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  t^e  Senate 
bill  iS.  3838)  to  authorize  the  itgulation 
of  interest  rates  payable  on  obligations 
issued  by  affiliates  of  certain  depository 
::\.stitutions,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  die  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report.  \ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  fiie  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob^ction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenjan  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statemftit. 

'  For  conference  report  and  j^atenient. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
8.  1974.  • 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  -during  the  read- 
ing!. Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanijious  con- 
sent that  the  further  reading  of  the 
statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  otgection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenaan  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may=consume 

Mr  Speaker,  the  conferee  agreed 
to  the  House  position  on  the  regula- 
tion of  debt  issues  in  all  resqects  with 
the  ex  eption  of  technical  amendments. 
The  Hoase-passed  bill  authorized  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  DeHosit  In- 
surance Corporation  and  tiiei  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  regukte  debt 
obligations  of  a  parent  holding  impany 
or  an  affiliate  of  a  member  institution 
regardless  of  the  use  of  the  fir(x:eeds 
within  the  holdlnt;  company  ThQ  Senate 
agreed  to  this,  with  amendment*  which 
are  de.slgned  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
legislation 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  coritained 
provisions  relating  to  State  usuty  laws. 
In  essence,  the  Senate  bill  alloi-ed  na- 
tional banks  to  charge  interest  ♦n  busi- 
ness or  agricultural  loans  In  the  iamount 
of  $25,000  or  more  at  a  rate  not  ^  excess 
of  5  percent  more  than  the  Fedtral  Re- 
serve discount  rate  on  90-day  <^mmer- 
clal  paper  regardless  of  any  St#te  con- 
stitution or  statute  respecting  itury 

This  would  apply  to  July  7,  1977,  or 
the  date  of  the  State  and  partl^'  over- 
riding of  the  state  laws 

It  also  Includes  a  provision  to  Jjreserve 
the  Infallibility  of  contracts  noii  In  ef- 
fect. ' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  we*e  unan- 
imous on  this  report,  but  for  tht  ciudr- 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ranking 
and  Currency,  who  did  not  see  ft.  to  sign 
the  report. 

Mr     WIDNALL.    Mr     Speaker,    once 


again  the  House  conferees  have  been 
quite  succesBful  in  their  work  on  a  bank 
regulatory  bill  which  will  afford  a  better 
balance  among  our  depository  institu- 
tions. 

As  the  House  passed  its  companion 
bill  to  S.  3838.  the  extension  of  authority 
to  the  financial  institutions  regulatory 
agencies  over  obligations  issued  by  bank 
holding  companies  and  their  affiliates 
was  provided  In  order  to  respond  to  the 
highly  competitive  floating  rate  notes 
which  were  beginning  to  come  on  the 
market  at  that  time.  The  Senate  provi- 
sions on  this  title  were  quite  similar  in 
impact,  although  the  technicol  drafting 
was  accomplished  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent manner.  I  believe  that  the  compro- 
mise reached  encoinpasses  the  best 
aspects  of  each  provision. 

Of  particular  importance,  the  confer- 
ence committee  included  the  House  ex- 
emption for  banking  holding  companies 
which  are  in  the  process  of  divesting 
themselves  of  their  subsidiary  bnnks  and 
the  Senate  exemption  of  commercial 
paper  In  large  denominations  which  is 
ordinarily  sold  only  to  institutional  in- 
vestors. 

This  combined  authority  among  the 
regulator>-  agencies  will  enable  them  to 
deal  effectively  with  these  debt  issues  and 
prevent  any  destructive  competition  with 
either  banks  or  thrift  institutions. 

The  House  conferees  also  accepted  a 
pair  of  Senate  provisions  dealing  with 
State  usury  provisions,  both  of  which 
have  been  passed  several  times  in  sep- 
arate and  combined  legislation  by  the 
Senate.  I  am  not  ordinarily  favorably  in- 
clined toward  the  preemption  of  State 
kiw.  However,  the  situation  in  the  first  of 
these  cases  is  such  that  the  State  laws 
involved  could  not  practically  be  modi- 
fled  in  time  to  loosen  the  strictures  on 
business  credit  in  States  such  as  Ten- 
nessee. Montana,  and  Arkansas  The  sec- 
ond of  the  pair  of  amendments  on  usury 
ceilings  Is  intended  to  be  of  Immediate 
benefit  ta  consumer  savers  who  care  to 
invest  in  obligations  issued  by  banks  and 
affiliates  in  States  such  as  California, 
where  they  could  not  legally  receive  the 
full  amount  of  interest  payable  on  these 
notes.  Again  the  orderly  operating  of 
the  credit  market  demands  that  this 
constraint  be  overcome,  even  though 
there  is  not  enough  flexibility  in  the  State 
statute  to  provide  this  ability  to  the 
saver. 

In  both  cases  the  preemption  of  State 
usury  statutes  will  apply  only  to  July 
1.  1977.  or  the  date  on  which  the  Stat.es 
Involved  enact  similar  enabling  provi- 
slonB. 

On  balance  then  the  House  conferees 
bring  back  to  this  body  a  package  which 
Includes  not  only  substantial  conformity 
with  the  House-passed  bill  but  also  two 
very  beneficial  amendments  which  we 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  move  along 
through  the  legislative  process.  I  com- 
mend this  conference  report  to  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FARM  LABOR  CONTRACTOR  REGIS- 
TRATION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  J  ask  imanJ- 
mous  consent  to  talie  ftom  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H  R.  13342)  to  amend  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act 
of  1963  by  extending  its  coverage  and 
effectuating. Its  enforcement,  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  -ead  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohjectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

That  (a)  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act 
.Amendments  of  1974". 

(b)  TTnless  the  context  otherwise  requires, 
whenever  in  this  Aot  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963  (7  U  SO.  2CM1). 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "Interstate"  each 
place  where  It  appears  therein.  The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  3(b)  Is  amended  to  delete 
therefrom  the  phrase  "ten  or  more"  and  the 
phrase  "at  any  one  time  In  any  calendar 
year".  The  second  sentence  of  section  3(b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Such  term  shall 
not  Include — 

"(I)  any  nonprofit  charitable  organization, 
public  or  nonprofit  private  educational  In- 
stitution, or  similar  organization; 

"(2)  any  farmer,  processor,  canner,  glnner, 
pakikli^  shed  operator,  or  nurjeryman  who 
personally  engages  In  any  suca  activity  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  migrant  workers 
solely  for  his  own  operation; 

"(3)  any  full-time  or  regular  employee  of 
any  entity  referred  to  In  (1)  or  (2)  above 
who  engages  In  such  activity  solely  for  his 
employer  on  no  more  than  an  Incidental 
basis; 

"(4)  any  person  who  engages  Ui  any  such 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  migrant 
workers  of  any  foreign  nation  for  employment 
In  the  United  States  If  the  employment  Is 
subject  to — 

"(A)  an  agreement  between  the  tJnlted 
States  and  suoh  foreign  nAtton;   or 

"(B)  an  arrangement  with  the  government 
of  any  foreign  nation  tmder  which  written 
contracts  for  the  employment  of  such  work- 
ers ar«  provided  for  ajid  the  enforcement 
thereof  is  provided  for  through  the  tJrUted 
States  by  an  instrumentality  of  such  foreign 
nation; 

"(5)  any  full-time  or  regular  employee  of 
any  person  holding  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion under  this  Act;  or 

"(6)  any  common  carrier  or  any  full-time 
regular  employee  thereof  engaged  solely  in 
the  transportation  of  migrant  workers." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows ; 

"(d)  The  term  "agricultural  employment' 
means  employment  in  any  service  or  activity 
Included  wltbln  the  provisions  of  section 
3(f)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
(29  n.S.C.  a03(f) ),  or  section  3iai<g)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
3121  (g))  and  the  handling,  planting,  dry- 
ing, packaging,  processing,  freezing,  or 
grading  prior  to  deUvery  for  storage  of  any 
agrlcult^lral  or  hortlciUttiral  oomizMxllty  in 
its  unmanufactured  state.". 

Ssc.  4.  Section  4  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)  No  person  shall  engage  the  services  of 
any  farm  labor  contractor  to  supply  farm 
laborers  unless  he  first  observes  In  the  Im- 
mediate possession  of  the  farm  labor  con- 
tractor a  certificate  from  the  Secretary  that 
Is  In  full  force  and  effect  at  the  time  he  con- 
tracts with  the  farm  labor  contractor. 

"(d)  Upon  determination  by  the  Secretary 
that  any  person  knowingly  has  engaged  the 
services  of  any  farm  labor  contractor  who 
does  not  possess  such  certificate  as  required 
by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  deny  such  person  the 
facilities  and  services  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  June  6.  1933  (48  Stat.  113;  29  U.S.C.  49  et 
seq),  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act,  for  a  period  of  up  to  three  years.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  5(a)   Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  the  word  "and"  after  para- 
graph (2), 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
^enncolon.  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  ptu-agraphs: 
"(4)    has  filed,  under  such  terms  as  the 

Secretary  may  prescribe,  a  statement  Iden- 
tifying each  vehicle  to  be  used  by  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  transportation  of  migrant 
workers,  and  all  real  property  to  be  used  by 
the  applicant  for  the  housing  of  migrant 
workers,  during  the  period  for  which  regis- 
tration Is  sought,  along  with  proof  that  every 
such  vehicle  and  all  such  houstag  currently 
conform  to  all  applicable  Federal  and  State 
safety  and  health  standards  to  the  extent 
that  such  vehicle  and  all  such  housing  are 
under  the  applicant's  ownership  or  control; 
and 

"(5)  has  consented  to  designation  of  the 
Secretary  as  the  agent  available  to  accept 
service  of  summons  In  any  action  agalixbt 
such  farm  labor  contractor  at  any  and  all 
times  during  which  such  f^rm  labor  con- 
tractor has  departed  from  the  Jurisdiction 
in  which  such  action  Is  commenced  or  other- 
wise has  become  unavailable  to  accept  serv- 
ice, under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
set  by  the  court  in  which  such  action  has 
been  conunenced.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  5(a)(2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  no  event  shall 
the  amount  of  such  Insurance  be  less  than 
the  amounts  currently  applicable  to  vehicles 
used  In  the  transportation  of  passengers  In 
Interstate  commerce  under  the  Interstate 
Comnierce  Act  and  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto,  or  amounts  offering  com- 
parable protection  to  persons  or  property 
from  damages  arising  out  of  the  applicant's 
ownership  of,  op>eratlon  of,  or  his  causing  to 
be  operated  any  vehicle  as  provided  here- 
with: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  have 
the  discretion  to  Issue  regulations  requiring 
insurance  in  the  highest  amounts  feasible 
which  are  less  than  the  amounts  currently 
applicable  to  vehicles  used  In  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  in  Interstate  commerce 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  thereto, 
If  the  Secretary,  after  due  and  careful  con- 
sideration, determines  that  the  Insurance 
coverage  in  such  amounts  Is  not  available  to 
farm  labor  contractors  In  the  same  manner 
and  In  the  aame  amounts  ais  such  coverage 
is  available  to  other  carriers  used  to  trans- 
port passengers  In  Interstate  commerce;". 

Sec  7.  Section  6(b)  la  amended  by — 

( 1 )  strlUng  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(9); 

( 2 )  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph 10  and  inserting  a  semicolon  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(3)  adding  after  pargaraph  (10)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs : 

"(11)  is  not  In  fact  the  real  party  In  In- 
terest in  any  such  application  or  certificate 
of  registration  and  that  the  real  party  In 
Interest  Is  a  person,  firm,  partnership. 


elation,  or  corporation  who  previously  had 
been  denied  a  certificate  of  registration,  has 
had  a  certificate  of  registration  suspended  or 
revoked,  or  who  does  not  presently  qualify 
for  a  certificate  of  registration;  or 

"(13)  has  used  a  vehicle  lot  the  tran^jor- 
tatlon  of  migrant  workers,  or  has  used  real 
property  for  the  housing  of  migrant  work- 
ers, while  such  vehicle  or  real  property  failed 
to  conform  to  all  applicable  Federal  and  State 
safety  and  health  standards,  to  the  extent  of 
any  such  vehicle  or  real  property  coming 
within  the  ownership  or  control  of  such  farm 
labor  contractor." 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  the 
following:  "prostitution  or  peonage;  where 
the  date  of  the  Judgment  of  conviction  of 
any  crime  as  specified  herein  has  been 
entered  within  a  period  of  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  action  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection;" 

(5)  striking  all  after  the  words  "of"  In 
paragraph  6  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following;  "any  person,  who  Is  an  alien  not 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
or  who  has  not  been  authorized  by  the  At- 
torney  General    to   accept   employment;". 

Sec.  8.  Section  5  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Persons  Issued  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration under  this  section  shall  provide  to 
the  Secretary  a  notice  of  each  and  every 
address  change  within  10  days  after  such 
change.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  pub- 
lic central  registry  of  all  persons  Issued  cer- 
tificates of  registration  under  this  section. 
Persons  Issued  a  certificate  of  registration 
under  this  section  shall  provide  to  the  Sec- 
retary documentation  required  under  section 
5(a)  (5)  of  the  Act  applicable  to  any  vehicle 
which  the  i^jpllcant  obtains  for  use  In  the 
transportation  of  migrant  workers  and  any 
real  property  which  the  applicant  obtains 
or  learns  will  be  used  for  the  housing  of  mi- 
grant workers  during  the  period  for  which 
the  certificate  of  registration  Is  Issued,  within 
ten  days  after  he  obtains  or  letuTis  of  the  in- 
tended use  of  such  vehicle  or  real  property, 
to  the  extent  that  such  vehicle  or  such  real 
property  is  under  the  ownership  or  control  of 
such  persons  who  have  been  issued  certifi- 
cates of  registration.". 

Sic.  9.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and 
shall  be  denied  the  faculties  and  services 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  6,  1933  (29 
U.S.C.  49).  upon  refusal  or  failure  to  exhibit 
the  same;". 

Sec.  10.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "and"  before  paragraph 
(5),  and  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "(6)  the  period  of  em- 
ployment, (7)  the  existence  of  a  strike  or 
other  concerted  stoppage,  slowdown,  or  In- 
terruption of  operations  by  employees  at  a 
place  of  contracted  employment,  and  (8)  the 
existence  of  any  arrangeme.its  with  any 
owner,  proprietor,  or  agent  of  any  com- 
mercial or  retail  establishment  in  the  area  of 
employment  under  which  he  Is  to  receive  a 
commission  or  any  other  benefit  resulting 
from  any  sales  provided  to  such  commercial 
or  retail  establishment  from  the  migrant 
workers  whom  he  recruits.  T^e  disclosure 
required  under  this  subaectlcm  shall  be  In 
writing  In  a  language  In  which  the  worker  Is 
fluent,  and  written  In  a  manner  understand- 
able by  such  workers  on  such  forms  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  preecrlbe." 

Sec.  11.  (a)   Section  6  Is  cunended  by — 

(1)  striking  "and"  after  paragraph  (d), 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
gri^jh  (e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fisUowlng 
new  paragnpha: 

"(f)  refrain  from  recruiting,  employing,  or 


utilizing,  with  knowledge,  the  services  of 
any  i>er6on,  who  Is  an  alien  not  lavrfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  or  who 
has  not  been  authorized  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral   to  accept  employment; 

"(g)  promptly  pay  or  contribute  when  due 
to  the  individuals  entitled  thereto  all  moneys 
or  other  things  of  value  entrusted  to  the 
farm  labor  contractor  by  any  farm  operator 
for  such  purposes;  and 

"(h)  refrain  from  requiring  any  worker 
to  purchase  any  goods  solely  from  such  farm 
labor  contractor  or  any  other  person." 

(b)  Section  6(e)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking   "Interstate"  each  time   it  appears. 

(c)  Section  6ie)  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  the  last  sentem^  and 
substituting  the  follovrtng:  "He  shall  addl- 
tlormlly  provide  to  the  person  to  whom  any 
migrant  worlcer  is  furnished  all  information 
and  records  required  to  be  kept  by  such  con- 
tractor under  this  subsection,  and  all  in- 
formation required  to  be  provided  to  any 
migrant  worker  under  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  may  prescribe  appropriate  forms 
for  i.'^e  reccroinp  of  information  required  by 
this  subsection;" 

(d)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "interstate"  the  second 
time  It  appears. 

Sec.  12.  Section  7  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Sec- 
retary may  issue  subpenas  requiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  vritnesses  or  the 
production  of  any  evidence  In  connection 
with  such  investigations.  The  Secretary  may 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine 
witnesses,  and  receive  evidence.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  any  hearing  or  investigation  pro- 
vided for  In  this  ch^ter,  the  provisions  of 
sections  9  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  of  September  16,  1914  (16  U£C 
49,  50)  (relating  to  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
and  docvimentfi) ,  are  made  ^pllcable  to  the 
Jtirlsdlction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  shall  conduct  investi- 
gations in  a  manner  which  protects  the  con- 
fidentiality of  any  complainant  or  other 
party  who  provides  Information  to  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
commences  an  investigation.  The  Secretary 
fhali  monitor  and  investigate  activities  of 
farm  labor  contractors  in  such  manner  ss  is 
necessary  to  enforce  the  provlslonB  of  this 
Act.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  9  of  the  Act  is  amendeO  by 
inserting  the  subsection  designation  "is) " 
at  the  beginning  thereof;  by  striking  out  "or 
any  regrulatlon  prescribed  hereunder";  and 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
adding  the  following:  ",  sentenced  to  a  prison 
term  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both,  and, 
upon  conviction  for  any  subsequent  viola- 
tion of  this  Act,  shall  be  punishable  by  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  CI 0,000  or  sentenced  to  a 
prison  term  not  to  exceed  three  years,  or 
both.  The  Secretary  shall  report  on  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  In  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  required  pur- 
suant to  section  9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  create  a  Department  of  Labor",  approved 
March  4,  1913  (37  Stat.  738.  29  US.C.l.  The 
reporting  hereunder  shaU  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to.  a  description  of  effort*  to 
monitor  and  Investigate  the  activities  of  farm 
labor  contractors,  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  certificates  of  registration  have  been 
Issued,  the  number  of  complaints  of  viola- 
tions received  by  the  Secretai7  and  their  dis- 
position, and  the  number  and  nature  of  any 
sanctions  Imposed. 

Mb)  (1)  Any  person  who  commits  a  viola- 
tion of  any  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  Act,  may  be  assessed  a  civil  money  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  •  1.000  for  each  viola- 
tion. The  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Secretary  upon  written  notice,  under  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth  herein. 

"(2)  The  person  assessed  shall  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  agency  hearing,  upon  re- 
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quest  m*do  within  thirty  days  »fter  ISBuanca 
of  th«  notice  of  aaseeament.  In  luch  hearing, 
all  issues  shall  be  determined  CKi  the  record 
pursuant  to  section  554  of  tl|le  5.  United 
State*  Code.  The  agency  detem^naUon  ah»U 
be  made  by  final  order  8ubJ*:t  to  review 
only  as  provided  in  paragr&pk  (3).  IX  no 
hearing  Is  requested  as  herein  provided,  the 
aseeosment  shall  constitute  a  ^nal  and  un- 
appealable order. 

"(3)  Any  person  against  w]|om  an  order 
Imposing  a  civil  money  penalty  has  been 
entered  after  an  agency  hearing  under  this 
section  may  obtain  review  Sy  the  United 
Statee  district  court  for  any  district  in  which 
he  la  located  or  the  United  Btatee  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colvsnbla  by  flllng 
a  notice  of  appeal  In  such  court  within  30 
days  from  the  date  of  such  ord^r,  and  simul- 
taneously sending  a  copy  of  such  notice 
by  registered  or  certified  maS  to  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  shall  promptly  certify 
and  fllft  In  such  court  the  recotd  upon  which 
the  penalty  was  imposed.  The  findings  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  set  aside  t(  found  to  be 
unsupported  by  substantial  evidence  an  pro- 
vided by  section  706(2)  (E)  of  ^Itle  5.  United 
States  Code 

"(4)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment after  It  has  become  a  final  and  un- 
appealable order,  or  after  ttie  court  has 
entered  final  Judgment  in  lavor  of  the 
agency,  the  Secretary  shall  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  who  shall  recover 
the  amount  a.-aeseed  by  actloji  In  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  distifct  court.  In 
such  action  the  validity  and  ajproprlaleness 
of  the  final  order  Imposing  th#  peixaliy  ihall 
not  be  subject  to  review. 

•'(5)  All  penalties  collected  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

(d)  Notwithstanding  subetctlon  lai  of 
this  section,  any  farm  labor  aontractor  who 
commits  a  violation  of  subsection  6(f)  of  the 
Act  or  any  regulations  promelgated  there- 
under shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  or  sentenced  to  a  prison  term 
not  to  exceed  three  years,  or  both.  If  the  per- 
son committing  such  violation  has  failed  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  pursuant 
to  this  Act  or  Is  one  whose  tertlflcate  has 
been  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  12.  13,  aSd  14  thereof 
as  sections  15.  16.  and  17.  re«ectlvely,  and 
by  inserting  after  section  11  ttie  following: 
"crvn.  KixjKr 

'Sec  12.  la)  Any  person  claiming  to  be 
aggrieved  by  the  violation  of  %ny  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  prescribed 
hereunder  may  file  suit  in  any;  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  furlsdlctlon  of 
the  parties  without  reepect  to  the  amount  In 
controversy  or  without  regatcl  to  cltlzeii- 
shlp  of  the  parties  and  without  regard  to  ex- 
haustion of  any  alternative  administrative 
remedies  provided  herein. 

"(b)  Upon  application  by  tl»  complainant 
and  In  such  circumstances  as  the  couil;  may 
deem  Just,  the  court  may  appoint  an  attor- 
ney for  such  complainant  and  may  author- 
ize the  commencement  of  the  action.  If  the 
court  finds  that  the  respondent  has  Inten- 
tionally violated  any  provlaloa  of  this  Act  or 
any  regulation  prescribed  hereunder,  It  may 
award  damages  up  to  the  amount  of  $500  for 
each  violation  Any  civil  actloa  brought  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  as 
provided  in  chapter  83  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code 

"(c)  If  upon  investigation  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  provision*  of  this  Act 
have  been  violated,  he  may  petition  any  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  tJnlted  States 
for  temp>orary  or  permanent  ln|UDcUve  relief. 

"(di   Except  as  provided  in  section  518ia) 
of  title  38  relating  to  Utlgatfon  before  the 
SupTwne  Court,  the  Solicitor  of  Labor  may 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Secretary  In  any 
cItU  litigation  brought  und<r  this  ctxapt«r 


but  all  such  litigation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral. 

"omcUMtNATION   PKOHIBrm) 

••Sec.  13.  (a)  No  person  shall  intimidate, 
threaten,  restrain,  coerce,  blacklist,  discharge, 
or  In  any  manner  discriminate  against  any 
farmworker  because  such  worker  has,  with 
Just  cause,  filed  any  complaint  or  Instituted 
or  caused  to  be  instituted  any  proceeding 
under  or  related  to  this  Act  or  has  testified 
or  is  about  to  testify  In  any  such  proceedings 
or  because  of  the  exercise,  with  Just  cause,  by 
such  worker  on  behalf  of  himself  or  others 
of  any  right  or  protection  afforded  by  this 
Act. 

■•(b)  Any  worker  who  believes,  with  Just 
cause,  that  he  has  been  discriminated  against 
by  any  person  In  violation  of  this  section 
may,  within  thli-ty  days  after  such  violation 
occurs,  file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary 
alleging  such  discrimination  Upon  receipt 
of  such  complaint,  the  Secretary  shall  cause 
such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  If  upwn  such  Investigation,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  provisions  of 
this  section  have  been  violated,  he  shall  bring 
an  action  In  any  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  against  such  person.  In  any 
such  action  the  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to 
reetraln  violation  of  paragraph  (a)  and  order 
all  appropriate  relief  Including  rehiring  or 
reinstatement  of  the  worker  or  damages  up  to 
and  Including  $1.0<X)  for  each  and  every  viola- 
tion. 

"3wc.  14.  Any  person  who  Ls  furnished  any 
migrant  worker  by  a  farm  labor  contractor 
shall  maintain  all  payroll  records  required  to 
be  kept  by  such  person  under  Federal  law. 
and  with  respect  to  migrant  workers  paid  by 
a  farm  labor  contractor  such  person  shall 
also  obtain  from  the  contrsk;tor  and  main- 
tain records  contalnlne;  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  prcn-lded  to  him  by  the  contrac- 
tor under  section  6(e)   of  the  Act." 

Sec.  15.  The  Act  Is  amended  by  addition 
at  the  end  thereof  of  the  following  new 
sections: 

"WAIVXR    or    RIGHTS 

••Sec.  18  Any  agreement  by  an  employee 
purporting  to  waive  or  to  modify  his  rights 
hereunder  shall  be  void  as  contrary  to  public 
policy,  except  a  waiver  or  modification  of 
rights  or  obligations  ^ereunder  In  favor  of 
the  Secretary  .shall  be  valid  for  purposes  of 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
"authorizatiok  or  APmroPtiATioNS 

"Sec.  19.  There  are  avithorlzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  such  sums  as  mav  be  neces.sarv  for  the 
effective  enforcement  of  this  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter" 

Sec  16.  Section  17  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  ^ct^  Is  amended  by  striking 
"of  sections  4,  5,  8.  and  8" 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  19(d)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen and  Harbor  Worker's  Compensa- 
tion Act  (33  tT-S.C.  901)  as  amended.  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
"under  the  Act"  the  following;  "Including 
any  amendment  or  extension  thereto,". 

(b)  Persons  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  after  December  30.  1969,  and  beifore 
September  1,  1974,  for  the  purpoees  of  con- 
ducting hearings  vinder  title  IV  of  the  Act 
of  December  SO,  1969  (Public  Law  91-173), 
shall  for  such  purposes  only,  and  not  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and 
until  they  vacate  their  position,  be  deemed 
qualified  heeirlng  examiners  within  the  mean- 
Ing  of  section  19(d)  of  the  Longshoremen 
and  Harbor  Worker's  Comipeneatlon  Act 

(c)  All  pKJSltlons.  within  the  Department 
of  Labor,  for  hearing  examiners  qualified 
under  section  3106  of  title  S.  United  States 
Code,  and  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpoees  of  conducting  hearings  In  accord- 
ance with  section  S04  of  that  title  with  re- 
spect to  this  Act  and  any  law  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  be  com- 


pensated at  not  less  than  the  rate  prescribed 
for  (36-16  under  section  5332  of  title  S. 
United  States  Code,  This  subsection  shall  not 
require  any  Individual  who  holds  such  % 
p>o6ltlon  at  lees  than  a  grade  06-16  within 
the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  date  of  en* 
sequent  of  this  Act  and  who  does  not  qualify 
for  a  grade  a€l-16  under  applicable  law  to  be 
oon^iensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  under 
this  subsection,  nor  shall  It  affect  the  eli- 
gibility of  such  persons  to  continue  to  exer- 
cise the  duties  of  the  position  which  they 
hold  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
nor  does  it  require  such  Individuals  who 
do  not  qualify  for  grade  OS-16  to  be  removed 
or  vacate  the  positions  which  they  hold  on 
the  date  of  enactment.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  law.  the  Secretary.  In  addition  to  posi- 
tions within  grades  QS-ie,  Q6-17,  and  OS-18 
allotted  or  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  law,  is  authorized 
such  additional  positions  within  grade  03-16 
a.s  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section.  The  Secretary  may  appoint  to 
such  positions  only  hearing  examiners  quali- 
fied under  section  3105  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  at  grade  OS-10  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  who  have  been 
appointed  for  the  purposes  of  conducting 
hearings  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
any  law  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
members  of  the  Benefits  Review  Board 
established  under  the  Longshoremen  and 
Harbor  Worker's  Compensation  Act  shall  be 
placed  In  positions  not  lees  than  grade 
OS-16. 

Mr.  Spejdcer.  at  this  point  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  H.R.  13342.  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act 
Amendments  of  1974. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  being 
offered  to  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  13342  oBfer  a  compromise  and  bi- 
partisan approach  to  this  Important  leg- 
islation. 

The  original  twin  objectives  of  the 
House  bill  were  to  encourage  registration 
of  "crew  leaders"  a'.id  to  strengthen  the 
enforcement  mechanism  of  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act.  Cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments were  very  broad,  would  probably 
dLscourage  registration,  and  poosibly 
make  the  act  more  difficult  to  enforce. 
However,  there  were  other  provisions  in 
the  Senate  amendment  which  would 
strengthen  the  enforcement  procedures. 
The  amendment  Chairman  Ford  ix  offer- 
ing today  is  a  balance — it  accepts  those 
Senate  provisions  which  strengthen  en- 
forcement and  returns  to  the  House  pro- 
visions which  encourage  registration. 
Chairman  Ford  and  I  have  worked  hard, 
we  have  each  taken,  and  we  have  each 
given,  to  reach  what  we  feel  is  an  accept- 
able compromise  for  all.  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  him  for  his  cooperation. 

The  main  area  of  concern  to  me  wa« 
the  extensive  coverage  of  farmers  or 
processors  under  the  Senate  version. 
Since  this  Is  a  "crew  leader"  bill,  and  not 
a  bill  covering  farmers  or  growers,  we  felt 
it  should  appropriately  remain  a  crew 
leader    bill.    The    amendment    offered 
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covers  growers  and  processors  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  must  observe  a  crew 
leader's  ccilificate  of  registration  and 
maintain  records  provided  by  the  crew 
leader.  Also,  this  House  amendment 
would  not  require  a  bond  from  crew  lead- 
ers when  they  register. 

The  House  amendment  accepts  the 
Senate  amendment  of  increasing  the  in- 
surance requirements.  Although  this 
may  increase  crew  leaders'  costs  of  op- 
erations, we  must  remember  that  crew 
leaders  are  transporting  human  beings — 
migrant  workers — whose  life  and  limb 
are  essential  to  the  harvesting  of  our 
food  crops.  The  question  was  raised  of 
whether  insurance  would  be  available. 
The  House  amendment  aUows  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  waive  the  maximum  in- 
surance requirements  if  the  insurance  is 
not  as  equally  accessible  to  crew  leaders 
as  it  is  to  common  carriers. 

There  has  been  some  opposition  to  the 
provision  requiring  a  crew  leader  to  re- 
frain frwn  recruitment  of  illegal  aliens. 
However,  the  present  act  allows  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  refuse  to  Issue  or  re- 
voke a  crew  leader's  license  if  he  finds 
such  contractor  has  recniited  or  em- 
ployed the  services  of  a  person  with 
knowledge  that  such  person  is  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  immigration  and 
nationality  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  provision  we  are  adopting  also 
makes  it  an  obligation  of  the  contractor 
to  refrain  from  recruiting  or  employing, 
with  knowledge,  the  service  of  an  alien 
not  lawfully  admitted  or  who  has  not 
been  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  accept  employment. 

Admittedly,  this  provision  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  enforce;  admittedly,  this  provision 
at  the  present  does  not  apply  to  employ- 
ers other  than  crew  leaders.  However, 
there  is  legislation  psissed  by  the  House 
which  would  cover  all  employers  equally, 
and  our  hearings  made  us  aware  that 
there  are  numerous  "illegal  aliens"  work- 
ing in  the  fields.  Furthermore.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  no  objections  to  this  provision.  F>or 
these  reasons,  we  are  accepting  the  Sen- 
ate version. 

The  amendment  being  considered  also 
retains  the  House  version  regarding  civil 
relief  and  nondiscrimination  clauses.  I 
am  satisfied  that  we  have  effectively 
maintained  the  House  position  and,  at 
the  same  time,  amended  the  bill  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
other  body.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  13342  which  we  are  con- 
sidering deserves  the  support  of  the 
House.  The  Representative  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  PoRD)  and  the  Representative 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Landgrebe)  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  ample,  able,  and  bi- 
partisan approach  to  this  legislation. 

The  Senate  version  impliedly  Imposed 
upon  growers  and  processors — all  those 
with  whom  a  labor  contractor  provided 
migrant  workers — the  obligation  to  en- 
force the  act.  In  other  words,  the  Senate 
version  held  them  responsible  for  the 
crew  leaders'  abuses  and  failures.  We  did 
not  believe  that  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
a  farmer  criminally  liable  for  the  acts 
and   omissions   of   another.    Since   the 


legislation  now  imposes  a  mandate  on  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  investigate  and 
monitor  activities  regulated  by  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act,  the 
responsibility  for  enforcing  the  act  is 
where  it  belongs — on  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  not  on  the  farmer. 

However,  we  still  require  the  farmer  or 
processor  to  observe  a  certificate  of  reg- 
istration of  a  crew  leader  when  he  deals 
with  him  and  to  keep  the  records  the 
crew  leader  supplies  him.  Thus,  the 
scheme  of  the  act  is  maintained,  respon- 
sibility is  vested  where  it  belongs,  and  a 
means  to  enforce  and  administer  the  act 
with  obligations  on  both  parties  to  the 
extent  necessary  is  created. 

The  House  amendment  maintains  the 
Senate  provision  which  requires  a  crew 
leader  to  Inform  the  Secretary  of  a 
change  of  address  within  10  days  of  the 
change.  It  is  obvious  this  requirement 
will  assist  in  enforcement  of  the  act.  It 
is  also  obvious  that  this  requirement  will 
be  difficult  to  administer  and  enforce. 
I  think  it  is  also  obvious  that  this  re- 
quirement does  not  mean  that  an  Intra- 
state crew  leader  must  inform  the  Sec- 
retary- each  day  or  each  week  if  he  goes 
to  a  different  farm  to  work,  but  main- 
tains the  same  residence.  The  Secretary 
can  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  this 
provision  and  it  seems  clear  that  we  will 
have  the  many  problems  and  variety  of 
operations  in  mind  for  appropriate  reg- 
ulations. 

This  amendment  also  maintains  the 
House  position  of  eliminating  criminal 
penalties  for  violations  of  regulations 
prescribed  under  the  act.  However,  we 
have  adopted  the  Senate  suggestions  for 
an  Increase  in  penalties  for  second  vio- 
lations and  a  civil  sussessment  penalty  for 
violation  of  regulations.  All  penalties  will 
apply  only  to  those  who  violate  the  act 
or  regulations,  and  there  is  no  "residual 
responsibility"  in  a  farmer  for  crew  lead- 
er abuses,  although  the  grower  has  his 
own  responsibilities.  This  is  eis  it  should 
be. 

One  other  provision  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members.  The  Sen- 
ate added  an  amendment  to  the  crew 
leader  bill  which  would  amend  the  Long- 
shoremen and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act.  The  reason  for  this  amend- 
ment grew  out  of  a  dispute  over  the  in- 
terpretation of  amendments  to  that  act. 
Apparently,  the  Benefits  Review  Board, 
which  reviewed  decision  of  hearing  ex- 
aminers, were  of  the  same  grade,  or 
lower,  than  the  hearing  examiners  whose 
decision  they  reviewed.  This  is  obviously 
inequitable,  and  the  offered  amendment 
rectifies  that  problem. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  amendment  as  amended 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MERQINO  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
PUBLIC  POSTSECONDARY  EDU- 
CA-nON  INTO  SINGLE  LAND- 
GRANT  UNIVERSmr 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak - 


ers  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  15643)  to  merge 
the  existing  institutions  of  public  post- 
secondary  education  in  the  District  into  a 
single  land-grant  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  tmd  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bm. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  13,  after  "cation"  insert;  ". 
as  well  as  litieral  arts,  sciences,  teacher  ed- 
ucation, and  graduate  and  poetgraduate 
studies.". 

Page  6,  line  2.  strike  out  ••March"  and  In- 
sert  "August". 

Page  6,  line  8.  strike  out  "April"  and  In- 
sert "September". 

Page  7,  line  7,  strike  out  "domlcUed  in 
and". 

Page  7,  line  10,  strike  out  •'two"  and  Insert 
"four". 

Page  7,  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out  "and 
shall  serve  as  Secretary  to  the  Trustees". 

Page  8.  line  11.  strike  o  at  •'three" 

Page  9,  line  12.  strike  out  aU  after  "pro- 
grams" where  It  appears  the  second  time 
down  to  and   including  "study"  in  line  17 

Page  11,  line  15,  after  "counsel^'  msert 
".  except  that  in  no  case  shall  any  such  com- 
pensation be  fixed  in  an  amount  in  excess  of 
that  provided  for  the  Mayor  unless  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  legislative  act  of  the 
Council". 

Page  16,  line  18.  strike  out  "209"  and  in- 
sert "208". 

Page  17,  line  24,  after  "industrial."  insert 
"labor.". 

Page  18.  line  4,  strike  out  "bill'^  and  insert 
■Act". 

Page  18,  line  4,  after  '•moneys'^  insert  ". 
Including  income  derived  from  any  such  gift 
or  endowment,". 

Page  19,  line  7.  strike  out  "District  of 
Columbia". 

Page  19.  line  13,  strike  out  "Januarv  2, 
1975. ••  and  insert  "July  1,  1975,  unless  "the 
Council,  after  January  2,  1976,  adopts  leg- 
islation. In  accordance  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Governmen- 
tal Reorganization  Act.  repealing  this  Act 
prior  to  July  1,  1975.  In  any  case  In  whlcb 
the  Council  adopts  any  such  legislation 
amending  or  otherwise  modifying  this  Act 
(Other  than  its  repeal),  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  as  so  amended  or  modified 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1.  1975.  unlcjss  the 
Council  provides,  by  such  legislation,  for  an 
effective  date  other  than  that  provided  by 
this  section,  in  which  case  this  Act.  as  so 
amended  or  modified  take  effect  on  the  date 
prescribed  by  such  legislation  of  the 
Council  " 

Mr.  DIGGS  <  during  the  reading  >  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  amendments  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIGGS  Mr  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  15643  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  July  29.  1974,  by  a  votie  of 
351  to  11  is  to  authorize  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia government,  and  to  authorise  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  consolidate  the 
city's  public  post-secondary  institu- 
tions into  a  single  land-grant  univer- 
sity. 

AMCNDMEKTS    OF    THE    SENATE 

Section  407.  as  amended,  changes  the 
effective  date  of  the  act  from  January 
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1.  1975,  to  July  1.  1975,  thus  giving 
the  elected  Council  from  January  2, 
1975.  to  July  1.  1975,  to  repeal, 
modify,  or  otherwise  change  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Should  the 
Council  take  no  action  prior  to  July  1. 
1975.  the  act  will  take  effect  on  that 
date. 

Technical  amendments  to  sections 
201  ic>  and  'd)  to  conform  the  dates  to 
the  July  30,  1974.  efTective  date  are  also 
included. 

Section  102.  the  statement  of  purpo.se, 
is  amen  Jed  to  indicate  tiiat  it  is  the 
clear  and  specific  intent  of  Congress 
that  all  educational  programs  of  the 
university,  includinfc;  vocational  and 
technological  education,  liberal  arts, 
teacher  education,  graduate,  and  post- 
graduate programs  be  given  a  high 
priority. 

Section  201  *hi  retains  ttie  12-month 
residency  requirement  for  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  but  eliminates  the 
'domiciled  in"  requirement.  This  sub- 
section is  also  amended  to  increase  from 
two  to  four  the  number  of  nonresidents 
that  may  be  appointed  to  the  Board  of 
Trastees. 

Section  201 1  j )  is  amcndixl  to  eUminate 
the  requirement  that  the  president  of 
the  university  serve  as  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees 

Section  204  is  amended  to  eUminate 
any  reference  to  a  specific  number  of 
public  post-secondary  institutions  to  be 
conschdated 

Section  2031  j»  Is  amended  to  provide 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  shal!  not  fix 
the  salary  of  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity or  provosts  of  the  college  in  an 
amount  to  exceed  the  .salary  of  the 
Mayor  unless  such  higher  salary  or  sal- 
aries are  specifically  authodzed  by  legis- 
lation enacted  by  tiie  Council. 

Section  205 1  2)  is  amendwl  to  eUminate 
the  congressional  dcteni^nation  that 
programs  of  vocational  aiid  technical 
education  of  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute  are  sound  and  valid,  and  vests 
authority  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
make  determinations  as  tol  which  pro- 
grams of  existing  institutioris  an-  sound 
and  valid.  I 

Section  402  is  amended  i  to  include 
representatives  of  labor  in  tfce  listing  of 
organizations  to  be  represented  on  .Ad- 
visory Committee  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees 

Sections  209.  403  and  406  contain 
technical  perfecting  amendments 

Mr  NEl.SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  thi  gentlemm 
from  Minnesota.  ] 

Mr  NELSEN.  I  thank  th«  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wLsh  to  point  out 
that  we  are  In  complete  agreement  on 
this  bill.  For  some  time ,  there  has 
been  a  bit  of  time  clamping  for  a 
little  bit  more  cooperation  la  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  the  Distrlflft  of  Colum- 
bia. I  noted  the  reference  Hade  to  the 
situation  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
'Mr  ScHERLE)  that  this  wc^d  pos.slbly 
create  a  greater  and  more  efltelent  opera- 
tion of  the  school  system.  I  8ke  the  pro- 
vision put  In  there  to  Sectloti  407  which 
gives  the  newly-elected  C\i$  Council  a 
chance  to  review  what  Is  in  ;thls  bill  be- 


fore going  into  action.  It  gives  them  a 
chance  to  review  It,  and  if  they  have  a 
difference  of  opinion,  they  have  an  op- 
portunity for  so  expressing  It. 

So  I  join  with  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  in  support  of 
this  bill.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  measure. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DIGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  tlie  bill  H  R.  15643. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  fiN- 
ROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS NOTWITHSTANDING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Ml.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  tlie  House  until 
Tuesday,  October  15,  1974.  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  .Mgn  any  enrolled  bUls  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HIGH  INTP:REST  RATES  ARE 
INFLATIONARY 

I  Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
p>enT>ission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  > 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  address  the  House  in 
view  of  the  almost  no  discussion  with 
respect  to  the  conference  report  on  S 
3838  which  just  a  few  minutes  ago  was 
approved  with  veiT  little  fanfare.  It  is 
most  distressing. 

One  interesting  thing  we  ought  to  note 
is  that  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  who  headed 
the  House  conferees,  did  not  sign  this 
conference  report.  I  think  each  Member 
out  to  find  out  why.  I  think  he  had  a 
verj'.  very  good  reason,  in  fact  one  that 
should  have  allowed  us  not  only  to  ob- 
ject to  this  measure  but  aLso  to  raise 
questions  that  I  believe  the  Congress  has 
neglected  to  do  for  years.  By  virtue  of 
adopting  this  conference  report  we  are 
unilaterally  mandating  from  the  Federal 
level  the  removal  of  usury  laws  that  sev- 
eral States  still  have  to  protect  their 
small  businessmen.  Our  conference  re- 
port will  remove  these  unilaterally  from 
the  Federal  level. 

In  effect  we  will  continue  what  the 
Congress  has  been  doing  for  some  years 
now.  turning  its  back  on  the  average 
American    citizen    and    defending    the 


usurious  practices  and  the  usurious 
lenders  and  the  bad  sin  of  usury.  The  day 
of  accountability  Is  fast  coming  upon  us. 
High  interest  rates  are  the  most  infla- 
tionary of  all  forces  known  to  man  but 
Congress  refuses  to  address  itaelf  to  this 
situation. 


BUDGET  TARGET   OF   $300   BILLION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Martin* 
is  recogrdzed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  not  take  the  entire  60 
minutes.  My  piuTxwe  here  is  to  continue 
on  the  discussion  we  had  in  the  coUcxjui- 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  in  connection 
with  the  concurrent  resolution  which  set 
a  target  figure  of  $300  billion  for  budget 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1975.  There  was 
a  lot  of  information  developed  In  that 
colloquy,  although  we  were  imsuccessful 
in  an  attempt  to  arrange  to  get  the  vote 
on  a  lower  figure  of  $297  billion. 

The  issue  at  that  point  was  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
would  face  up  to  a  vote  on  that  one  level 
of  budget  outlays.  $297  billion,  which 
would  be  equal  to  revenues  for  this  fiscal 
year,  which  would,  thereby,  balance  the 
Federal  budget  without  the  necessity  of 
a  surtax.  Although  we  were  unsuccessful 
on  tills,  it  has  led  me  as  a  cx)nsequence 
to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  which  I  am 
prestnting  today  which  will  set  a  stat- 
utorj-  limit  of  $297  billion  and  for  other 
purpose.^. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  and  very  futilely 
conscious  there  wiU  be  no  opportunity 
in  the  remaining  days  of  this  session 
of  Congress  to  obtain  a  vote  on  this 
resolution,  but  I  think  it  is  a  way  to  serve 
notice  on  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  a  device  which  Senator  Fannin  of 
the  other  body  and  I  have  been  working 
on  which  will,  in  effect,  provide  that  in 
the  future  at  any  such  time  that  budget 
outlays  are  proposed  to  exceed  the  ex- 
pected revenues,  that  there  will  be  a  trig- 
gering mechanism,  and  automatic  device, 
that  would  require  the  Imposition  of  th« 
necesary  tax  authority  to  pay  for  that 
additional  expenditure. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague  from  CaUfornia  for 
his  efforts  today  and  his  regular  efforts 
since  he  has  been  here  in  the  Congress 
to  make  sure  that  the  Congress  acts 
more  responsibly  on  this  whole  issue  of 
controlling  inflation  and  especially  from 
our  own  standpoint  by  controlling  our 
own  expenditure  process. 

The  gentleman  has  been  extremely 
active  in  this  effort.  He  has  worked  ag- 
gressively and  soundly  to  encourage  other 
Members  in  their  understanding  of  what 
this  deficit  spending  does  in  the  market- 
place to  create  problems  with  housing. 
When  we  engage  in  such  large  deficit 
spending,  it  is  because  of  the  Inability 
of  Congress  to  stay  within  our  revenue. 

I  want  to  compliment  our  colleague 
and  I  join  him  in  trying  to  set  this  ceil- 
ing and  stick  to  it. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  we  can 
even  do  better  than  $297  billion.  My 
belief  is  that  we  could  think  of  a  $10 
billion  decrease  over  last  year's  expendi- 
tures, which  would  be  more  than  rea- 
sonable; but  I  }oln  the  gentlonan  in  his 
effort  to  set  a  strmger  ceiling  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  have  a  surtax  charge, 
as  has  been  suggested  by  the  President. 

The  spiraling  rate  of  inflation  over 
the  past  several  quarters  has  been  de- 
clared by  many  to  be  the  chief  concern 
of  Americans  today  on  the  domestic 
front.  President  Ford  has  declared  it  to 
be  "Public  Enemy  No.  1."  Everyone  would 
like  to  see  the  rate  reduced  by  a  substan- 
tial amount.  It  can  be  done,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  only  if  we  in  the  Congress  realize 
that  we  bear  the  major  responsibility 
for  the  runaway  inflation  we  are  now 
experiencing.  The  primary  cause  for  our 
current  ills  is  excessive  Government 
spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got  to  stop  hand- 
ing out  money  as  If  there  were  no  to- 
morrow. Surprising  as  It  may  be  to  some 
of  us,  deficit  spending  is  not  and  can- 
not be  a  way  of  life.  All  of  us  of  course 
would  like  to  see  the  many  worthy  pro- 
grams that  are  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion funded  fully  and  appropriately.  It 
Is  always  difficult  to  allocate  limited  re- 
sources. Yet  we  must,  if  we  are  to  con- 
duct ourselves  responsibly.  We  simply 
cannot  continue  to  spend  more  than  we 
have. 

The  ctunulatlve  effect  of  our  huge  Fed- 
eral deficits  and  the  resultant  borrowing 
which  deficit  spending  requires  has  re- 
duced drastically  the  amount  of  funds 
remaining  for  private  enterprise  to  bor- 
row for  housing  and  for  capital  expan- 
sion, with  a  corresponding  shrinkage  in 
job  opportunity.  It  is  not  dififlcult  to  un- 
derstand what  damage  we  here  are  doing 
to  our  country's  economic  fiber  through 
this  practice. 

The  joint  resolution  which  is  being  of- 
fered today  is  designed  to  encourage  us 
to  approach  our  spending  In  a  responsi- 
ble manner.  In  short,  if  we  limit  Federal 
spending  to  the  proposed  ceiling  of  $297 
billion,  there  will  be  no  surtax  placed 
upon  otir  citizens.  This  would  result  In 
the  twofold  advantage  of  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  and  the  retention  in  the  mar- 
ket of  moneys  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  collected  by  a  surtax.  This  of 
course  would  leave  more  capital  available 
for  the  expansion  of  private  enterprise 
together  with  job  opportunities.  It  would 
be  the  flr§t  step,  and  a  major  one,  on  the 
road  to  sounder  fiscal  policy. 

Should  our  spending  exceed  the  pro- 
posed ceiling,  the  excess  is  to  be  financed 
by  a  surtax.  This  of  course  would  take 
badly  needed  capital  out  of  the  market 
and  would  substitute  Inefficient  spending 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  efficient 
spending  by  individuals.  Which  of  these 
two  results  occurs  will  be  determined  by 
the  degree  of  responsibility  and  control 
we  here  can  exercise  over  our  freely  ex- 
panding spending  habits. 

The  consequences  of  our  action  can 
have  a  significant  impact  on  otu"  spiraling 
inflation  problem.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
come is  up  to  us.  We  thank  our  colleague. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 


thank  the  gentleman  for  those  remarks 
and  also  for  the  personal  reference. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolhia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  and  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  tile  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  I  appreciate  his  efforts 
in  the  course  of  the  business  earlier  this 
afternoon,  that  on  the  two  occasions 
when  the  matter  of  a  motion  on  the  pre- 
vious question  was  made,  I  Joined  with 
the  gentleman  in  ain  attempt  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  be  able  to  amend  the 
resolution  before  this  House,  in  order 
that  we  might  vote  on  his  proposal  to  fix 
a  ceiling  of  $297  billion  and  also  in  order 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Landrumi  might  be  able  to  offer  an 
amendment  establishing  as  a  target  $295 
billion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  commend 
him  for  his  efforts  and  say  that  I  will 
supFwrt  him  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
gentleman's  assistance  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  for  his  actions 
and  suggestions  for  this  bodj'.  I  suppose 
when  we  go  back  to  our  constituents,  we 
are  going  to  get  the  message  loud  and 
clear  as  to  where  we  have  to  begin  to  re- 
duce inflation,  which  is  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  the  policies  we  are 
making  here  are  what  we  stand  for. 

I  hope  the  people  get  that  message.  I 
join  with  the  gentleman  and  will  make 
everj'  effort  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  an  through 
this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be  in- 
corporated in  the  body  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  joint  resolution  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

fa)  That  expeiMlltures  and  net  lending 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975 
under  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  exceed  »297,000,000,000: 

(b)  in  making  reductions  in  expenditures 
and  net  lending  during  the  fiscal  yeai  ending 
June  30,  1975,  to  the  flgiire  referred  to  In 
the  section  la)  of  this  Resolution,  the  ex- 
pendlture>i  and  net  lending  of  any  major 
department  and  agency  shall  not  be  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  sum  requested  for 
such  department  or  agency  m  the  Budget  for 
the  fiscal  j^eeur: 

(c)  notwithstanding  tbA  provision  of  sec- 
tion (b)  of  this  Resolution  the  expenditures 
and  net  lending  for  the  Department  of  De- 


fense shall  not  be  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  sum  requested  for  the  Department  In  the 
Budget  for  the  fiscal  year; 

fdi  if  such  expenditures  and  net  lending 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976 
exceeds  the  amount  provided  in  section  '&' . 
a  surtax  rate  of  5  percent  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  the  Income  tax  of  taxpayers 
for  taxable  vear  1975. 


DRUG  ABUSE  AND  THE  ELDERLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hotise.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison*  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Government — in 
conjunction  with  State  and  local  author- 
ities— has.  for  the  past  2  years,  been 
waging  an  all-out  war  on  drug  abuse.  In 
fiscal  year  1975.  more  than  $745  million 
will  be  spent  on  a  wide  variety  of  nationsd 
and  local  programs  in  law  enforcement, 
education,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
in  the  drug  abuse  field.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment can  claim  a  ntimber  of  signifi- 
cant victories  in  this  battle — particularly 
with  respect  to  heroin  addiction — the 
Federal  strateg>-  has  overlooked  a  major 
area  of  drug  abuse-  That  which  concerns 
the  Nation's  elderly  poptilation. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  Federal  drug 
control  efforts,  much  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  need  to  deal  with  abuse  by 
.soldiers,  students,  athletes,  and  others. 
The  theory  has  been  to  help  drug  abusers 
help  themselves,  and  to  educate  non- 
abusers  to  the  dangers  of  both  illicit 
drugs  and  various  over-the-counter  and 
prescription  medication.  However,  little 
has  been  done  to  assist  older  Americans 
with  their  particular  drug  problems  Un- 
Uke  soldiers  or  students,  the  elderly  are 
least  able  to  help  themselves  and  are 
most  dependent  upon  others  for  guidance 
and  assistance 

The  logical  question  here  is :  Is  there  a 
real  drug  abuse  problem  within  the 
elderly  population?  To  answer  this  querv-. 
one  only  has  to  examine  both  the  par- 
tictilar  characteristics  of  older  persons 
and  the  nature  of  drug  constimption  in 
the  United  States. 

The  elderly  have  less  tolerance  for 
most  drugs  than  other  age  groups  in  our 
population — the  young  and  the  middle 
aged.  To  quote  from  an  article  by  Dr. 
Roland  D.  Wynne  and  Prank  Heller,  in 
the  National  Council  on  Aging.  March- 
April  1973  publication  entitled  "Drug 
Overuse  Among  the  Elderly:  A  Growing 
Problem": 

They  are  less  capable  of  metabolizing  most 
drugs,  more  susceptible  to  direct,  side  and 
interaction  effects  and  may  require  smaller 
dosages.  Because  of  common  pathological 
processes,  they  are  likely  to  be  receiving  a 
variety  of  drugs  that  can  produce  complex 
and  Uttle-understood  antagonistic  or  poten- 
tiating interactions. 

To  fiu-ther  complicate  the  drug  abuse 
problem  among  the  elderly  is  the  fsict 
that  many  of  them  have  InsufBcient 
diets — resulting  in  a  weakened  and  unre- 
sponsive ph>'slcal  condition.  The  com- 
bination of  poor  nutrition  and  Increased 
consumption  of  both  over-the-counter 
and  prescription  drugs  has  been  shown 
to  be  extremely  harmful  to  all  age 
groups. 
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The  amount  of  both  legal  and  illegal 
dnigs  consumed  in  this  countt"y  has  in- 
creased markedly  during  the  ^ast  two 
decades.  The  consumption  rat«  for  older 
.Americans  has  grown  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  other  &ge  categories.  It  should 
be  noted  that  those  over  65  account  for 
less  than  one- tenth  of  the  American 
population  while  they  receive,  at  the 
same  time,  more  than  one-quarter  of 
all  prescription  drugs. 

Modem  society  has  developed  a  pat- 
tern of  dmg  use  for  a  wide  tariety  of 
serious  illnesses  and  mild  allmants — both 
psychological  and  physiological  As  the 
Nation's  elderly  population  cofttinues  to 
grow,  unintentional  and  uneecognized 
drug  abuse  could  become  a  mo*e  persist- 
ent and  pervasive  problem  The  young 
and  middle-aged  drug  users  of  today 
could  be  the  victims  of  drug  overuse  in 
the  future 

Lattle.  if  anything,  has  been  done  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  as  it  now  exists, 
or  to  halt  this  trend  for  the  benefit  of 
elderly  citizens  in  the  years  to  come 
The  reasons  for  elderly  drug  abuse  are 
many  They  include  the  voluntary  over- 
dose of  drugs,  abuses  arising  out  of  poor 
undersUinding  and  even  ignorance  of 
the  hazards,  and  careless  ovef-prescrib- 
mg  by  physicians  and  hospital*.  In  addi- 
tion, the  .scant  knowledge  we  h*ve  about 
the  effects  of  drug  overuse  by  (Uder  per- 
sons is  very  poor  and  mostly  speculative 

In  an  effort  to  correct  thLs  Oversight 
in  ihe  Federal  drug  strategy.  I  «m  today 
introducing  the  Elderly  Americ4ns  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  Act  of  1974  ^Thls  bill 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  work  with  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  and  the  Director  of  the  ^Jational 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  to  cctiduct  a 
study  on  this  problem  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  .service  to  assLst  our  ojder  citi- 
zens in  learning  and  dealing  with  dnig 
abuse. 

It  is  a  simple — and  inexpensive — be- 
fiinning:  but  it  is  a  beginning  tHat  ought 
now  be  made  for  the  sake  of  tfte  future 
well-being  of  our  growing  popi<ation  of 
"semor"  citizens,  to  which  sefment  of 
our  population  the  rest  of  us,  and  the 
Nation,  owe  so  much.  ! 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  soon  b«  leaving 
Congress  so  I  know  that  actio*  on  this 
initiative  will  probtibly  not  tafce  place 
until  after  my  departure.  But  leun  hope- 
ful that  this  more  or  less  final  Initiative 
on  my  part  will  spur  others  to  eventual 
interest  and  response 


COPYRIGHT  REFOIO* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  ttie  gentle- 
man from  nilnoifi  <  Mr.  Rahsback  <  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speateer,  for  the 
review  of  my  colleagues,  I  asK  that  the 
following  article.  "A  Law  for  Creativity." 
be  Inserted  in  the  Congrjessiow^l  Record 
I  think  It  points  out  all  too  well  the  need 
for  copyright  reform  legislatlort : 

ll^om  the  New  York  TlmeB,  Oct.  7.  1974] 
A  Law  fob  CiEATivrry 

The  first  m«]t>r  revision  of  Itie  United 
Rtates  copyright  law  since  1909  has  finally 
been  approved  by  the  Senate    Tlie  measure 


would  help  to  bring  creativity  Into  line  with 
technology.  It  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
Insuring  the  survival  of  Individual  composers, 
dramatists  and  authors,  and  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  protection  to  that  already  erlstlng  in 
most  nations  of  the  Western  world.  In  a  large 
sense,  it  would  en(X)urage  freedom  for  self- 
created  worltB — a  freedom  sadly  lacking  In 
countries  that  look  over  the  shoulders  of 
writers,  artiste  and  performers. 

The  complex  bill  would  provide  copyright 
ownership  for  the  life  of  the  work's  creator 
plus  tiXty  years  Under  the  old  law  the  dura- 
tion is  twenty-eight  years  and  a  right  of  re- 
newal for  another  twenty-eight  years  This 
has  been  particularly  hard  on  authors  and 
composers  who.  In  declining  creative  years, 
have  seen  their  works  pirated. 

The  new  technologies  are  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  the  blU.  A  national  commission 
would  be  created  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  use  of  copyrighted  works 
that  are  reproduced  or  stored  by  various 
processes.  Cable  television  systems  would  be 
subject  to  a  graduated  schedule  of  royalty 
payments — needed  recognition  that  books, 
plays  and  other  printed  material  are  not 
■produced"  by  electrical  circuitry  but  by 
people  A  copyright  tribunal  would  adjust 
royalty  rates  and  distribute  fees. 

The  Immediate  problem  Is  for  the  House  to 
enact  another  two-year  extension  bill  before 
the  current  session  ends,  safeguarding  many 
renewal  copyrli^hts  under  the  existing  law 
Then  the  House  must  take  up  the  Senate's 
revision  bill  An  arduous  flpht  looms  apjlnst 
crippling  amendments  bv  various  Interests 
to  make  uncompensated  vse  of  creative  ma- 
terial But  Senator  John  L  McClellan's  Sub- 
committee on  Copyrights  has  produced  a  fair 
bill  that  deserves  approval  It  would  help  to 
make  creators  one  less  endangered  species  in 
the  economy 


REMARKS  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
WIDNALL  ON  THE  EQUAL  CREDIT 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1974:  TO  PROHIBIT  DISCRIM- 
INATION ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AGE 
IN  THE  GRANTING  OF  CREDIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Widnall"  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  conference  report  on  H.R  11221.  the 
Depository  Institutions  Act  of  1974. 
passed  both  Houses  and  was  forwarded 
to  the  President  for  signature.  Included 
in  this  bill  Ls  a  title  to  provide  equal  op- 
portunity In  .securing  credit  This  provi- 
sion prohibits  discrimination  in  the 
granting  of  credit  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status  It  Is  very  .similar  to  a  bill 
which  was  reported  out  by  the  Consumer 
AfTalrs  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  .\s  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  on  the  House  floor,  the 
full  committee  became  engaged  in  pro- 
cedural problems  while  treating  the 
question  of  age  as  an  additional  criterion. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  efforts  of  my 
colleague.  Awcelo  Roncallo  of  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  Consumer  AfTalrs 
Subcommittee,  for  his  attempt  to  clear 
the  air  by  oCTerlng  a  substitute  provision 
similar  to  the  one  which  he  joins  me  In 
Introducing  today.  I  believe  that  the 
niUBber  of  additional  cosponsors  repre- 
senting a  broad  spectrum  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House,  attests  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  well  recognized  that  a  prohi- 
bition against  discrimination  In  the 
granting  of  credit  on  the  basis  of  ar- 


bitrary age  limits  is  as  necessary  as  the 
prohibition  with  regard  to  sex  and  mari- 
tal status. 

Certainly,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
lengthy  hearing  record  on  credit  dis- 
crimination, that  practices  have  been 
carried  out.  particularly  against  our 
older  citizens,  which  deny  them  credit 
merely  on  the  basis  of  a  capricious  deci- 
sion on  a  particular  age  representing  the 
end  of  a  person's  creditworthiness.  At- 
taining the  age  of  65  does  not  represent, 
BlS  some  credit  grantors  have  claimed, 
the  end  of  someone's  ability  to  make  ra- 
tional credit  decisions  or,  certainly,  the 
end  of  his  ability  to  repay  his  debts.  The 
spectflc  provision  which  we  introduce 
differs  from  the  general  prohibition  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  allow  for  decl- 
.sions  actually  related  to  creditworthi- 
ness. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  protection 
being  limited  to  applicants  who  have  the 
capacity  to  contract.  It  would  indeed  be 
an  anomalous  result  if  a  10-year  child 
who  had  been  denied  the  luxury  of  buy- 
ing candy  on  credit  were  to  claim  that 
he  had  been  discriminated  against 
merely  on  the  basis  of  his  age.  based  on 
a  law  which  was  simply  drafted  too 
broadly.  In  this  respect,  the  application 
of  ths  law  only  to  tho.se  people  who  can 
be  held  accountable  for  their  contractual 
obligations  is  the  only  reasonable  re- 
quirement to  levy. 

It  was  also  a  considered  decision  to 
couch  this  particular  prohibition  In 
terms  of  the  use  of  an  arbitrary  age  limit. 
This  is  in  order  to  permit  the  use  of 
statistically  valid  tests  and  actuarially 
sound  criteria  in  the  granting  of  credit. 
Again,  an  example  to  Illustrate  an  unin- 
tended result  might  be  that  of  an  85- 
year  old  man  who  might  claim  discrimi- 
nation because  of  being  turned  down  on 
his  application  for  a  30-year  mortgage, 
likewise,  the  specific  exclusion  to  permit 
nn  inquiry  of  age  is  included  so  that 
decisionmaking  in  the  credit-granting 
process  may  be  based  upon  knowledge, 
not  ignorance,  and  in  fairness  to  the 
credit  grantor. 

I  feel  that  we  have  made  the  correct 
decision  in  giving  the  responsibility  of 
promulgating  regulations  on  equal  credit 
opportunity  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  These 
may.  of  course,  be  flexible  enough  to 
take  into  consideration  such  classifica- 
tions and  difTerentiations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. Under  the  terms  of  the  sex  and 
marital  status  bill,  these  regulations 
would  be  in  effect  1  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment. 

In  order  that  our  citizens  be  protected 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
age  in  as  prompt  a  fashion  as  possible, 
I  urge  immediate  consideration  and 
passage  of  this  additional  provision  so 
that  It  may  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Equal  Credit  Opportimlty  Act. 


U.S.  ENRICHMENT  CORPORATION 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomia  (Mr.  Hosicxr)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Uxlay 
Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Act  of  1854  to  establish  the 
United  States  Enrichment  Corporation, 
USEC,  to  transfer  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  uranium  enrichment  func- 
tions, facilities  and  uranium  stocks  to 
USEC  and  authorize  and  direct  UBEC 
to  manage  this  program  on  a  business- 
like self-financing  basis,  free  of  the  re- 
straints and  delays  of  the  budgetary- 
authorization-appropriation  cycle.  Mr. 
RoNCALio  of  Wyoming  Is  cosponsorlng  the 
legislation  with  me. 

The  basic  purposes  of  the  legislation 
are  avoidance  of  a  nuclear  fuel  gap  or 
contracting  gap,  assistance  to  private 
enterprise  to  provide  new  required  en- 
richment capacity,  and  recovery  of  an 
appropriate  share  of  the  foreign  enrich- 
ment business  for  the  United  States. 

This  Nation  carmot  afford  the  catas- 
trophe of  a  nuclear  fuel  gap,  but  I  am 
concerned  that  if  legislation  such  as  this 
bill  is  not  enacted  soon,  that  is  exactly 
what  we  will  be  faced  with  in  the  early 
1980's. 

The  only  capability  in  the  United 
States  today  to  produce  enriched  urani- 
um, the  fuel  for  nuclear  power  reactors, 
is  tile  three  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
gaseous  diffusion  plants.  Even  when 
these  plants  have  been  fully  Improved, 
uprated,  and  powered,  they  will  only  be 
able  to  produce  sufficient  enriched  urani- 
um fuel  to  meet  the  rapidly  Increasing 
demand  until  about  1982.  When  this 
cross-over  date  is  reached,  a  block  of  new 
enrichment  capacity  amounting  to  about 
one-third  of  the  present  capacity  of  the 
AEC  plants  will  be  needed  during  the 
time  of  around  24  months  and.  each  year 
thereafter  for  some  20  years,  about  6 
million  new  units  of  separative  work,  or 
enriching,  capacity  will  have  to  be  added. 

This  will  mean  an  annual  Investment 
of  some  $2  billion  in  new  plants.  These 
plants  require  a  lead-time  of  6  to  8  years 
to  design  and  build.  In  order  for  private 
industry  to  be  able  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  vast  new  capital  invest- 
ment off  the  shoulders  of  the  Govern- 
ment, substantial  and  effective  back-up 
assistance  from  the  Government  will  be 
needed. 

AEC  does  not  now  have  the  legal  au- 
thority to  provide  this  assistance  in  an 
effective  way,  nor  will  ERDA  have  such 
authority.  Neither  does  AEC  or  ERDA 
have  authority  to  keep  enrichment  reve- 
nues separate  from  other  funds.  As  a  re- 
sult, hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  col- 
lected from  enrichment  customers  as  ad- 
vance payments  are  actually  being  used 
to  finance  other  AEC  programs. 

The  only  effective  way  to  save  this  pro- 
gram from  ultimate  disaster  In  the  form 
of  shortfalls  of  nuclear  fuel  or  power 
reactors  is  legislation  to  place  the  enrich- 
ment program  under  separate  manage- 
ment with  sufficient  authority  to  operate 
the  program  in  a  self-supporting  and  ef- 
fective manner. 

This  legislation  would  not  authorize 
L^SEC  to  construct  new  enrichment  ca- 
pacity, other  than  pilot  plants,  without  a 
statutory  sunendment.  USEC  would  be 
entirely  self-supporting,  on  its  own  reve- 
nues and  limited  borrowing  authority  if 
necessary,  and  it  would  be  required  to 
pay  a  minimum  of  %2  billian  with  inter- 
est into  the  Treasury,  which  would  more 


than  repay  the  to^l  appropriation  in- 
vestment in  the  facilities  and  materials 
transferred  to  it  by  AEC. 

It  would  have  effective  authority  to  as- 
sist private  enterprise  to  build  future 
needed  enrichment  plants.  USEC  would 
be  under  surveUlauoe  and  oversight  of 
JCAE  to  the  same  extent  as  AEC,  and 
could  not  sell  its  facilities  without  refer- 
ral to  JCAE. 

Chairman  Phjce,  Congressman  Holi- 
riELD  and  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  have  indi- 
cated their  concern  with  this  problem, 
aiui  Chairman  Prick  has  stated  that  he 
will  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  shortly 
after  the  Congress  returns  in  November. 


A  NEW  PROBLEM;   LEGAL 
MARIHUANA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hoc  an)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  most  Members  of 
this  body  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
legal  marihuana.  But  this  is  a  fact,  and 
it  is  causing  serious  problems  for  law- 
enforcement  agencies. 

The  current  laws  prohibit  possession, 
sale,  or  use  of  only  one  species  of  mari- 
huana— cannabis  satlva — and  they  do  so 
in  a  most  specific  way. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  legal  tech- 
nicality, the  drug  trade  is  switching  to 
growing  and  selling  carmabis  indlca.  a 
species  of  marihuana  that  was  identified 
and  described  in  published  works  in 
Europe  nearly  200  years  ago. 

Although  drug  peddlers  are  now  refer- 
ring to  Cannabis  indlca  as  "legal  grass," 
it  is  at  least  four  times  as  strong,  and 
costs  approximately  three  times  as  much 
"on  the  street,"  as  the  single  species  that 
was  outlawed  when  the  U.S.  laws  on 
marihuana  were  written  in  the  1930's. 
Since  there  had  been  caily  one  species  of 
marihuana  "naturalized"  in  the  United 
States,  the  code  makers  adopted  the  so- 
called  monotyplc  concept  of  this  drug 
when  the  language  of  the  statutes  was 
drafted. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Prof.  James  L. 
Reveal  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
hsis  already  been  called  as  a  witness  in 
several  court  cases  as  a  result  of  this 
anomaly  in  the  drug  laws. 

He  recommends  a  speedy  change  in 
the  United  States  Code  to  include  all 
species  of  cannabis  in  the  prohibitions 
on  the  possession,  sale,  or  use  of  this 
harmful  drug. 

The  following  letter  to  me  from  Pro- 
fessor Reveal  will  give  Members  much 
of  the  background  related  to  this 
problem : 

Hon.  Laweenci  J.  Hogan. 
Representative  from  Maryland, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Congkxssman  Hogan:  One  of  man's 
oldest  domesticated  plants  Is  Cannabis,  varl- 
oualy  called  hemp,  marijuana  or  cannabis. 
Cannabis  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  multi- 
purpose economic  plant,  being  a  source  of 
fiber,  a  medicine,  an  oil  and  an  edible  fruit. 
It  l8  also  known  for  Its  hallucinogenic  prop- 
erties, and  It  is  in  this  latter  regard  that 
Canriabia  has  becoms  best  known  to  the  gen- 


eral public  under  a  variety  of  local,  common 
names — marijuana  or  marihuana,  grass,  pot 
etc 

In  the  scientific  community,  cannabis  ;s 
generally  referred  to  by  its  generic  namp 
Cannabis  For  our  purposes,  Cannabis  had  its 
formal  baptism  in  1753  when  the  Swedish 
naturalist  Carl  Linnaeus  published  the  scien- 
tific name  Cannabis  sativa  in  his  Species 
PUmtarum.  We  know  that  Linnaeus  actuallv 
saw  living  plante  of  Cannabis  sativa  and 
probably  collected  the  specimens  that  still 
exist  in  Ins  coUeciksn  in  England  himaelf 
This  species,  the  hemp  plant,  was  grown 
throughout  much  of  Europe  for  its  fiber 
having  come  to  Europe  at  least  1.500  vears 
before  Christ  from  Asia  By  1753.  hemp  had 
been  established  even  m  the  Americas,  for 
the  Pilgrims  of  New  England  had  brought 
this  crop  to  North  America  in  1632 

In  1783.  the  French  biologist  Jean  Baptiste 
Lamarck  published  an  account  of  a  second 
species  of  Cannabis  which  he  called  C  iTidtca 
m  the  first  voltime  of  his  Encyclopoedia 
Lamarck  contrasted  C.  iTuiica  from  C  satiia 
noting  the  several  morphological  differences 
between  the  two  species  as  well  as  the  use 
of  the  former  as  an  intoxicant  Apparently 
the  hallucinogenic  aspects  of  Cannabis  were 
either  lai^ely  unknown  to  Europeans .  or  the 
planu  of  C.  saUva  which  were  being  grown 
only  for  fiber,  oil  and  seeds — were  not  par- 
ticularly rich  In  the  chemical  compK>unds  re- 
sponsible for  the  hallucinogenic  effects.  La- 
marck called  attention  to  these  differences, 
and  wrote  that  the  stems  of  C  indica  were 
unsuitable  for  fiber  as  it  had  "a  thin  cortex 
rendering  it  Incapable  of  providing  fiber" 
(as  translated  from  the  original  French) .  but 
he  did  note  that  C  indica  was  used  by  man 
for   its   Intoxicating  properties   Instead 

Since  1783,  other  species  of  Cannabis  have 
been  added  to  the  genus.  In  1812.  Stokes  pro- 
posed C  macrosperma,  but  this  has  proved 
to  be  Identical  to  C.  sativa.  The  name  C 
generalis  was  proposed  by  Krause  in  a  1905 
German  flora,  but  this  too  is  a  synonym  of 
Linnaeus'  name.  A  possibly  good  sp>ecles  was 
described  from  Indochina  In  1917  by  Cr*vo6t, 
which  he  named  C.  ffigantea  Due  to  a  paucity 
of  material  and  critical  observations.  I  and 
others  have  not  been  able  to  determine  if 
this  is  a  valid  species  or  merely  a  synonvm 
of  C.  sativa.  From  the  U.S.S  R  .  C  ruderalis 
was  described  by  Janlschewsky  In  1924.  and 
this  entity  is  regarded  as  a  good  species. 

As  there  has  only  been  ( until  recsntiy )  one 
species  naturalized  In  the  United  States. 
Cannabis  sativa,  the  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  genus  CanTtafti*  is  mono- 
typlc, I.e.,  the  genus  conslste  of  but  a  single 
species.  In  the  IMO's.  when  the  laws  regard- 
ing marijuana  prohibition  were  enacted,  the 
monotyplc  concept  was  largely  accepted  In 
the  United  States,  although  the  conunittee 
bearings  used  several  different  species  namee 
and  several  publications — unfortunately 
mostly  in  Russian — held  that  the  genus  wae 
polytypic,  i.e.,  that  the  genus  consists  of 
more  than  one  species.  In  the  late  I960's 
when  the  current  Federal  laws  were  estab- 
lished, the  polytypic  concept  was  well  known 
for  In  1984.  FLORA  EUROPAEA.  a  book  on 
the  plants  of  Europe  which  had  to  deal  with 
the  nionotyplc  versus  polytypic  question. 
recognized  the  two  species  that  occur  in 
Europe.  C.  sativa  and  C.  ruderalis 

The  significance  of  this  monotyplc  versus 
pKJlytyplc  concept  of  the  genus  has  moved 
from  the  realms  of  academic  debate  and 
study  to  the  courtroom  Our  current  laws 
prohibit  the  use  of  only  one  species.  Cannabis 
sativa.  and  do  so  In  a  most  specific  manner. 
As  a  result  of  recent  pubUclty  from  court 
trials,  lawyers  have  used  the  argument  that 
the  government  must  prove  that  the  mari- 
juana In  question  Is  C.  sativa  as  called  for  In 
the  statute.  Concomitant  with  the  develop- 
menu  In  court  la  the  fact  that  the  growers 
of  marijuana  have  stopped  growing  C  sativa 
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for  the  dnig  trade,  and  have  started  to  grow 
C  tndica  almost  excUislvely 

The  man  on  the  street  Is  now  aware  of  the 
differences  It  te  possible  that  some  growers 
wrap  their  martjuana  In  specially  coded 
packages  distinguishing  between  crops  of 
Cannahis  sativa  and  C.  indica.  The  street 
price  for  C  ^nd^ca  is  nearly  three  times 
higher  than  that  for  C  iativa  currently  In 
the  Washington.  DC  ,  area  because  one  spe- 
cies Is  legal  and  the  other  Is  not. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  species  of 
Cannabis  produce  tetrahydrocannabinol 
I  THC  1 .  the  chemical  compound  ©lat  causee 
the  euphoric  effect  of  marijuana.  However. 
wen-document*d  studies  have  sliown  that 
the  amount  of  THC  Is  much  greater  In  C. 
mdica  than  that  foiuid  In  mo6t  populations 
of  C.  sativa.  As  a  result,  the  Introdiictlon  of 
C.  indtca  onto  the  streets  of  Sie  United 
States  could  be  significant. 

As  our  current  laws  are  very  reitrl?tlve  In 
defining  the  term  ■■marijuana"  I  feel  It  Is 
necessary  to  alter  the  definition  to  Include 
ail  species  of  the  genus  Cannabis.  1  feel  that 
this  18  ixrgently  needed  legislation  as  street 
jargon  has  apparently  christened  C.  Indica 
with  the  name  •legal  grass."  Long-term  de- 
bate can  only  delay  those  persoas  charged 
with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  tltlzens  of 
this  country  from  the  Illegal  use  of  a  con- 
trolled substance. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  tlje  debate 
aniongat  my  colleagues  as  to  whether  or  not 
Cannabis  Is  monotyplc  or  polytypic  Is  a  dis- 
cussion we  ail  relish.  More  work  has  been 
done  on  this  genus  In  the  past  few  years 
than  anyone  could  have  foreseen,  due  to  the 
pro'ilem  of  species  definition.  However,  this 
debate  should  be  amongst  the  tsxonomiBts 
of  the  world  via  their  usual  chann«ls  of  pub- 
lication and  not  in  the  courtrooms  of 
America  Quick  action  on  your  part  will  solve 
the  legal  problems  of  Cannabis,  for  I  can 
guarantee  that  the  discussion  of  one  or  more 
species  of  this  genus  will  continue  for  years 
to  come. 

Thus,  let  the  laws  of  the  United  States  fall 
Into  line  with  those  of  most  naGons  of  the 
world  which  prohibit  the  use  of  Cannabis — 
any  element  of  that  genus — and  not  merely 
one  species  I  hereby  submit  to  you  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  definition  of  marijuana  In 
the  Controlled  Substance  Act  be  reworded 
as  follows: 

Title  21.  Section  802  (15)  "The  term 
'marihuana"  means  all  parts  of  any  plant  of 
the  genu.s  Cannabis,  whether  growing  or 
not.  .  .  ." 

This  rewording  ■would  make  it  Itnposslble 
for  anyone  to  claim  that  a  particular  kind 
of  marijuana  Is  Implied,  and  moie  impor- 
tantly, all  the  chemist  will  have  to  do  Is 
prove  that  the  material  In  questlo*  Is  Can- 
nabis (and  therefore  marljuanal  wilch  they 
can  now  do  with  existing  tests.  (JKirrently. 
there  is  no  chemical  test  that  wUl  distin- 
guish the  various  species  of  the  geafus. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  L.  Rev».*l, 
Associate  Profesfor  ofTBotany. 


BILL  TO  EXTEND  UNTIL  DECEM- 
BER 1.  1975,  THE  DEADUNE  FOR 
SUBMISSION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  STUDY  ON  TAXES  ON  ELDERLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase,  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Mlnne.<;ota  ''Mr.  QmE>  i.s  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker,  section  205' gi 
of  th^  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  di- 
rects the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  Interrela- 
tionships of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
benefit  programs  for  the  elderly.  The 
Pre.sldent  is  directed  to  submit  recom- 
mendations  for  bringing  about   greater 


uniformity  of  eligibility  standards  and 
eliminating  the  negative  Impact  one  pro- 
gram's standards  may  have  on  another 
by  November  3.  1974.  Section  205(h)  of 
that  act  directs  the  Council  to  study  the 
combined  Impact  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes  on  the  elderly.  The  President 
is  directed  to  submit  the  results  of  the 
study  to  the  Congress  and  the  States 
by  November  3.  1974.  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  necessary. 
'  It  has  now  become  apparent  that  the 
Council  cannot  complete  these  two  stud- 
ies until  the  latter  part  of  1975.  Accord- 
ingly. I  am  introducing  a  bill — cospon- 
sored  by  my  colleague  John  Bradxmas 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  wiiich  was  respon- 
sible for  the  Older  Americans  Act — to 
extend  until  December  1,  1975.  the  dead- 
line for  submission  by  the  President  of 
the  results  of  the  tax  study  and  his  rec- 
ommendations based  on  the  two  studies. 
I  understand  that  progress  has  been 
made  in  initiating  these  two  very  Impor- 
tant studies.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  tne 
Council  will  need  the  time  that  this  bill 
allows  in  order  to  complete  them.  I  urge, 
therefore,  that  the  bill  receive  speedy 
and  favorable  consideration. 


the  world.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
tbelr  ut^noet  to  press  the  Soviets  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  their  own  people. 


DENIAL  OF  HUMAN  LIBERTIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Wolff j  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  my  colleagues  attention  one 
more  instance  of  the  denial  of  human 
liberties. 

Boris  Levitas,  a  20-year-old  Soviet 
Jew,  applied  for  enugration  with  his  fam- 
ily. While  his  family  was  granted  per- 
mission and  emigrated  to  Israel,  BorLs' 
visa  was  denied  as  he  lived  in  a  city  other 
than  the  family  home.  After  his  family's 
arrlvstl  in  Israel,  Boris  was  told  by  his 
superiors  at  the  institute  where  he  was  a 
student  that  he  must  make  public  anti- 
Israel  statements.  He  refused  and  again 
applied  for  emigration.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  an  outstanding  student, 
Boris  was  then  told  that  he  had  failed 
an  examination  and  was  dismissed  from 
the  institute,  making  him  liable  for  mili- 
tary conscription.  He  was  also  told  that 
his  application  for  emigration  had  a«ain 
been  refused,  because  while  at  the  insti- 
tute he  had  attended  classes  on  basic 
military  training  which  included  instruc- 
tions on  the  use  of  a  rifle  and  other  in- 
formation on  military  regulations.  This  is 
despite  the  fact  that  the  manual  used  in 
these  courses  is  available  for  purchase 
by  any  Soviet  citizen  or  tourist  from  any 
bookstore.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  ad- 
vised he  was  to  be  drafted  for  2  years  of 
military  service. 

Thus,  Boris  Levitas,  who  only  sought 
permission  to  emigrate,  has  been  con- 
fronted with  the  alternative  of  2  years  of 
military  service  or,  if  he  should  refuse 
to  serve,  3  years  in  a  labor  camp  While 
I  firmly  believe  In  detente,  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  our  part- 
ner in  detente  in  this  case  has  not  shown 
concern  for  the  rights  of  its  own  citizens. 

A  rich  tradition  of  America  Ls  a  con- 
cern  for   the  oppressed   everywhere  In 


LOAN  SHARKS  WIN  IN  TEXAS 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  the  hour  is  late,  I  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  myself  to  speak  out  for  two 
reasons:  One,  making  sure  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  that  I  am  on  record,  as  I  have 
been  since  I  came  to  the  House  13  years 
and  some  10  months  ago,  a  question  of 
the  most  disturbing  series  of  events  that 
I  have  noted  both  in  the  actions  of  the 
Congress  generally  and  the  committees 
specifically,  and  the  general  sell-out  of 
the  public  interest  over  the  course  of 
this  span  of  time. 

It  is  particularly  distressing  to  me,  be- 
cause before  coming  to  the  Congress,  I 
had  the  honor  of  serving  5  years  in  the 
Texas  State  Senate;  there  waging  in 
every  one  of  those  5  years  a  successful 
fight  against  the  usurious,  the  money 
hungry,  the  gougers,  the  loan  sharks 
that  predator-like  have  been  preying, 
particularly,  on  the  lower-Income  levels 
of  the  wage  earners  in  the  State  of 
Texas. 

When  I  came  up  to  the  Congress,  I 
was  surprised  to  notice  by  the  identity  of 
the  stripes  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
that  this  thing  I  call  loan  sharks  were 
here  and  were  very  active  in  trying  to 
federalize  or  nationalize  the  loan  shark 
business  which,  as  I  say,  has  been  a  con- 
stant worry  in  my  State. 

Then,  1  year  after  I  left  the  State 
Senate  and  1  year  after  I  assumed  my 
position  as  a  U.S.  Representative,  I  had 
two  things  happen  which  began  to  dis- 
tress and  demoralize.  One,  back  home 
the  loan  sharks  won  the  day,  and  they 
were  able  to  get  legislation  as  well  as 
eventually  the  removal  through  the  con- 
stitutional process  on  the  State  level  of 
the  usury  limitation  laws  that  had  pre- 
vailed In  Texas  since  the  adoption  of  the 
1875  constitution. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
come  into  the  Chamber  and  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  speaking.  I  think 
I  agree  with  him.  As  far  as  the  usury 
laws  in  Texas  are  concerned,  have  they 
been  changed  recently? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes.  they  have,  but 
earUer  In  the  day,  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons I  decided  to  take  my  15  minutes.  Is 
that  I  had  a  1 -minute  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  we  had  just,  ■without  any 
questioning  whatsoever,  approved  a  con- 
ference report  which  accepted  amend- 
ments which  were  imposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  never  discussed  In  the  House. 

We  never  discussed  them  In  the  House, 
never  had  debate.  They  were  imposed  in 
the  conference  by  the  Senate  and  we 
adopted  them  wiUy-nllly  and  blithely 
here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  which  In 
my  mind  Is  an  abrogation  of  either  a 
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statutory  or  constitutional  provision  set- 
ting limitations  on  usurious  charges  In 
several  of  the  States  that  still  have  their 
constitutional  and  statutory  limitations. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  State  of  Missouri 
still  has  an  8-percent  usury  law,  and  one 
of  the  complaints  and  one  of  the  argu- 
ments used  for  repealing  usurious  laws  in 
Missouri  is  that  the  money  is  going  out 
of  Missouri  into  other  States  which  have 
larger  loan  limitations.  Texas  is  also  used 
as  one  of  the  examples. 

What  is  the  usury  law  in  Texas?  How 
much  do  you  permit  money  to  be  loaned 
for  in  Texas? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  all  depends.  In  the 
State  of  Texas,  as  I  say,  some  12  years  ago 
the  loan  shark  forces  won  the  day.  They 
have  legitimatized  what  even  the  Scrip- 
tures say  has  been  considered  immoral, 
if  not  Illegal;  and  legitimized  it.  It  de- 
pends on  whether  one  is  a  small,  small 
borrower.  If  one  is  a  small,  small  bor- 
rower, under  certain  circumstances  he 
can  legally,  according  to  the  law  in  Texas, 
be  charged  as  much  as  326  percent. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
the  statement  that  he  is  now  making.  I 
agree  with  him  100  percent,  and  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  a  number  of  weeks 
ago  a  study  came  over  my  desk,  a  statis- 
tical study,  that  was  prepared  and  made 
by  a  professor  at  Temple  University.  Of 
course,  I  realize  one  can  do  anything  with 
statistics. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  But  in  this  report  I  have 
the  gut  feeling  that  the  statistical  study 
is  correct. 

The  gist  of  the  story,  the  conclusion, 
was  this:  In  1949  1  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  owned  21  percent  of 
the  personal  aggregate  wealth  of  the  Na- 
tion. Today,  25  years  later,  the  study  con- 
cluded that  that  some  1  percent  owns 
40  percent  of  the  wealth  of  this  Nation. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  if  the  high  interest  policy  of  this 
administration,  of  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment, continues,  in  another  10  years  that 
1  percent  will  own  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  personal  aggregate  wealth  of  this 
Nation.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  usiu-y  laws  were  not  invented 
by  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  They  were  on  the  law 
books  500  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

If  we  continue  with  this  high-interest 
policy,  the  results  will  be  chaotic. 

I  have  never  believed,  from  the  days 
I  first  studied  economics  in  college  and 
in  high  school,  that  money  should  be 
permitted  to  fluctuate  according  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  the  free  enterprise  system, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  Interest  rates 
should  be  permitted  to  rise  above  a 
ruinous  rate. 

For  example,  in  a  period  of  Inflation, 
If  we  have  100  percent  inflation,  which 
we  almost  have  today,  if  one  wants  to 
purchase  an  item,  say,  for  $1,000  at  the 
old  rate  we  used  to  have  prevailing  In 
Mi.ssouri  for  many  years  anyway,  at  6 
percent,  one  would  pay  $60  on  that  $1,000 
for  a  year.  With  100  percent  Inflation  a 


person  would  have  to  borrow  $2,000  and 
would  pay  $120  interest,  but  when  we 
permit  the  interest  rate  to  go  as  high  as 
12  percent  and  higher,  instead  of  pay- 
ing the  $120  interest  he  would  have  to 
pay  $240.  Such  a  policy  will  destroy  the 
middle  class,  the  people  who  work  and 
pay  the  taxes  and  keep  this  Government 
going.  There  definitely  shoiild  be  a  re- 
distribution of  wealth  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  having  drafted 
what  I  am  calling  the  national  usury 
law,  which  would  set  the  rate  of  interest 
in  this  country  at  8  percent. 

I  realize  very  well,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  does,  that  if  we 
establish  a  maximum  rate  of  interest 
of  8  percent,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
controls  or  embargoes  on  Investments 
going  abroad,  to  keep  the  money  from 
going  abroad,  where  the  interest  rate  is 
higher. 

We  both,  I  think,  recognize  that.  I 
would  also  point  out,  however,  that  when 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
back  in  the  1940's  was  borrowing  money 
for  2  percent,  the  interest  rate  wsis  still, 
in  a  lot  of  the  South  American  countries 
and  in  other  undevelo(>ed  countries  12 
or  15  percent. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  establish  as  a  na- 
tional policy  at  least  an  8  percent  usury 
rate. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  sincerely  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri,  and 
I  am  very  grateful  for  his  awareness  and 
knowledge  and  grasp  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  serious  problem,  if  not  a  critical 
problem. 

In  fact,  when  the  gentleman  mentioned 
12  percent,  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  have  had  12  percent  prime  in- 
terest rates — prime  interest — this  is  for 
the  topnotch  multimillion  or  billion- 
dollar  corporations.  By  the  time  that  rate 
is  translated  to  the  little  man,  it  is  much 
more  than  12  percent. 

I  would  also  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  caution  my  colleague  to 
read  this  conference  report  on  the  so- 
called  debt  obligation  and  usury  ceiling, 
a  conference  report  that,  in  eCfect.  viti- 
ates and  repeals  the  Missouri  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  obligations. 

It  says  so  specifically,  and  it  does  it 
in  beautiful  language.  Always  when  the 
people  are  about  to  get  robbed,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  as  well  as  I  that  the  most 
beautiful  language  is  used  to.  In  effect, 
emasculate  the  real  intentions  of  the 
law. 

It  says: 

In  order  to  prevent  discrimination  against 
State-chartered,  insured  banks  with  respect 
to  Interest  rates.  If  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
scribed In  this  subsection  exceeds  the  rate 
such  State  bank  would  be  permitted  to  charge 
m  the  absence  of  this  subsection,  notwith- 
standing any  State  constitution  or  statute 
with  respect  to  business  and  agriculture,  et 
cetera — 

In  other  words,  this  will  continue  what- 
ever limitations  there  are  in  the  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  provisions  of  the 


State  of  Missouri  which  are  now  pre- 
scribed in  the  case  of  businessmen  and 
farmers. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  what  has 
been  happening  on  a  national  level  for 
several  years.  The  people  literally  have 
been  sold  out,  and  the  most  distressing 
thing  of  all  is  that  the  Congress  has  been 
a  party  to  it.  It  has  been  an  integral 
party.  It  could  not  have  happened  any 
differently  except  through  a  license  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

In  fact,  at  this  point,  the  delusion  is 
reflected  in  this  language  which  in  effect 
says  that  it  is  an  effort  to  protect  the 
very  people  it  is  going  to  "gyp,"  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  law  is  being 
sought.  This  is  the  argument  that  has 
been  used  in  the  case  of  the  local  and 
State  flnancial  institutions  who  are  told: 

trnless  you  do  something,  the  funds  will 
not  come  to  the  State,  they  will  flow  out  of 
your  State  into  the  hlgh-lnterest-yleldlng 
areas,  and  you  had  better  do  something. 

On  the  international  level  this  is  ex- 
actly what  has  happened  to  us  with  the 
so-called  Eurodollar  markets.  The  big 
corporations,  when  we  had  the  crunch 
in  1966,  found  their  line  of  credit  cur- 
tailed in  the  New  York  banks,  and  they 
were  relieved  when  the  New  York  banks 
borrowed  in  the  Eurodollar  market  and 
got  gypped  by  the  international  specula- 
tors, as  we  have  l>een  fleeced  now  since 
before  1966. 

We  are  now  teetering  and  tottering, 
and  instead  of  our  leaders  facing  and 
confronting  the  bad  situation  realistical- 
ly, they  continue  to  Indulge  in  fantasy 
and  believe  that  slogans  and  buttons  on 
the  lapel  are  going  to  shoo  away  this 
demon  or  this  roblwr.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  sanctioned  through  the  laws 
that  this  Congress  has  approved  these 
practices,  and  they  as  administrators 
have  winked  at  the  institutional  prac- 
tices that  have  complemented  this  high- 
way robbery  of  the  American  public 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  that 
point  I  can  well  understand,  I  think,  the 
concerns  of  the  conferees.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  money,  for  example,  in  a 
State  like  Missouri  where  we  have  an 
8-percent  usury  law  going  to  other 
States. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman;  What  al- 
ternative at  this  time  do  we  have?  The 
dean  of  the  delegation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Patmani  has  advised 
me  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  does  have  the  authority  at  this 
time  to  roll  back  the  interest  rates  in 
this  Nation. 

What  alternative  does  the  gentleman 
suggest? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman,  as  I  said  a  while 
ago  in  my  1 -minute  presentation,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  '  Mr.  Patman  ■ ,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  refused  to 
sign  this  conference  report.  He  did  not 
afl5x  his  signature  to  this  conference  re- 
port, and  I  am  sure  if  the  gentleman  will 
ask  him.  he  will  tell  the  gentleman  ex- 
actly why.  His  reason  is  that  he  could 
not  stomach  the  unilateral  imposition  on 
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the  States  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  usurious  rates. 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Government  to  roll  back 
such  fundamental  things  as.  say.  the 
prime  interest  rate,  I  am  afraid  that 
there  the  power  is  limited,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  will  deal  with  this  unless  we 
change  our  system  of  society  and  Gov- 
ernment; I  do  not  know  that  we  as  a 
Government  can  find  the  ftnswer. 

Mr.  ICHORD  The  Congress  certainly 
has  the  power  to  legislate  in  such  an 
area,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  We  can  legislate  In 
certain  areas,  but  in  such  areas  as  the 
prime  interest  rate  or  the  prime  inter- 
est setting  function  of  the  private  bank- 
ing Institutions,  there  is  some  doubt,  un- 
less we  do  what  the  Congress  would  not 
do  in  1865  or  thereabouts,  and  that  is  to 
set  up  some  national  usury  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  national-chartered  Institu- 
tions and  our  nationaJ  bteiking  system. 
This  was  a  big  debate  more  than  100 
years  ago. 


of  his  family  as  well  in  order  to  take  a 
full  measure  of  Rockefeller  political  and 
economic  influence.  The  vast  network 
of  financial  holdings  which  resides  in 
the  Rockefeller  family  must  be  analyzed 
to  determine  the  full  extent  of  their  In- 
fluence and  resolve  the  questions  con- 
cerning potential  conflicts  of  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency  of  filling  the 
vacancy  In  the  Vice  Presidency  cannot 
supersede  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  quesltons  which  have 
arisen.  I  am  confident  that  the  time  this 
Congress  spends  fulfllllng  tta  obligation 
as  surrogates  of  the  people  will  be  well 
Invested. 


student  aid,  do  whatever  it  can  to  en- 
courage Wisconsin  and  other  States  to  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend  my  am- 
gratulatlons  to  President  John  c 
Weaver,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Wis- 
consin Board  of  Regents  for  taking  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  historic  step  toward 
preserving  the  century-old  American 
tnulltlon  of  the  low-tultlon  public  col- 
lege and  university  as  the  moBt  effective 
form  of  student  assistance  yet  devised. 


THE  rcx:kefeller  nomination 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  'Mr  MezvInskyi  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
we  recess,  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  one  of  the  major  issues  which  we  will 
face  when  we  reconvene  after  the  elec- 
tions: that  Is  the  Rockefeller  nomination. 
We  are  all  aware  that  Oiere  has  been 
pressure  on  Congress  to  ruih  through  the 
confirmation  process  and  approve  Presi- 
dent Ford's  choice  for  Vice  President. 
Some  have  charged  that  wa  are  "playing 
politics"  or  'holding  Rockefeller  hostage" 
because  a  vote  on  confirmation  has  not 
already  been  taken  j 

This  disturbs  me  because  I  think  it 
mdicates  a  sadly  inadequate  understand- 
ing of  the  responsibilities  of  Congress 
under  the  25th  amendment.  To  hear 
some  people  talk,  the  role  of  Congress  in 
filling  a  vacancy  in  the  Vlc«  Presidency 
is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  a  national 
convention's  part  in  filling  the  second 
slot  on  the  ticket — once  the  ^^residential 
nominee  makes  his  choice  known,  the 
delegates  almost  automatica$y  proclaim 
their  concurrence. 

But  our  responsibility  is  much  more 
grave  The  Constitution  that  makes  us 
surrogate  electors  for  all  the  people  de- 
mands that  we  must  make  ^  thorough 
investigation  of  political  ai«l  financial 
questions  which  must  be  ralsfd. 

To  conduct  such  an  Invesf  gation— as 
the  House  is  now  doing — in  no  way  indi- 
cates that  we  have  prejudged  the  evi- 
dence. Rather,  I  fear  that  tho^e  who  urge 
us  to  rush  through  this  confirmation 
process  have  prejudged  the  facts  by  con- 
tending that  they  need  not  He  reviewed. 
The  revelations  of  the  lasti  few  weeks 
have  made  it  clear  that  we  lave  to  ask 
tough  questions  If  we  are  to  ftilflll  our 
responsibilities  to  the  American  people. 
Serious  questions  have  atlsen  about 
some  of  the  gifts  and  loans  which  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  made  to  pulllc  officials 
and  It  la  becoming  more  an*  more  clear 
that  we  must  examine  not  6nly  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  finances  and  glAa  but  those 
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LOW  TUITION  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OP  WISCONSIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <Mr.  O'Hara)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr  Speaker,  usually 
Members  take  this  floor  to  praise  citizens, 
institutions,  and  agencies  in  their  own 
States,  and  I  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  do  that.  The  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Michigan  State  University,  and  the 
splendid  network  of  State  universities, 
and  colleges  and  community  colleges  In 
Michigan  can  well  serve  as  an  example 
to  the  Nation. 

But  today,  I  am  going  to  sing  the 
praises  of  a  university  in  a  neighboring 
State — the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  a  period  when  colleges  throughout 
the  Nation  are  faced  with  the  fact  of  in- 
creasing costs  and  dropping  enrollments, 
and  with  a  theory  that  suggests  that  stu- 
dents should  bear  a  greater  share  of  those 
costs,  a  great  many  people  have  urged  the 
public  colleges  and  imlversitles  to  raise 
their  tuitions,  and  expressed  hope  that 
student  aid  could  be  Increased  to  Improve 
access  to  the  colleges  which  raise  their 
prices.  The  fallacy  of  this  approach  has 
been  apparent  to  most  of  our  educators 
who  have  tried  valiantly  to  resist  the  up- 
ward trend  of  educational  price  setting. 
But  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
done  more  than  resist.  Last  year,  the 
university  experimented  with  reducing 
tuitions  at  two  of  Its  centers  outside  the 
main  campus  at  Madison.  At  the  Fond 
du  Lac  and  Rice  Lake  Centers,  tuitions 
were  reduced,  and  enrollment  went  up. 
The  university  under  the  courageous  and 
innovative  leadership  of  its  president. 
John  C.  Weaver,  was  faced  with  a  stand- 
off as  between  the  facts  and  the  fashion- 
able theory.  They  chose  to  look  at  the 
facts  and.  contrary  to  the   theoretical 
argimients,  they  have  now  moved  to  re- 
duce tuitions  generally.  The  goal,  I  have 
been  advised.  Is  immediate  stabilization 
of  resident  undergraduate  fees,  and  de- 
escalation  of  Instructional  fees  begin- 
ning In  1976-77  to  one-half  of  their  cur- 
rent levei.  It  is  not  appropriate,  of  course, 
for  me  to  suggest  what  the  legislature  of 
the  great  State  of  Wisconsin  should  do. 
but  I  can  legitimately  express  the  hope 
that  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan would  make  it  possible  for  our  great 
universities  to  reduce  tuitions,  and  I  can 
express  more  than  the  hope — I  can  ex- 
press the  Intention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
that  this  Congress  will.  In  considering 


TRADE  REFORM  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  only 
limited  time  left  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  want  to  underscore  the  Impor- 
tance of  final  action  on  the  House- passed 
Trade  Reform  Act  before  this  93d  Con- 
gress  ends. 

With  the  world  economy  in  critical 
condition.  It  is  imperative  that  coopera- 
tive efforts  toward  resolving  mutual 
problems  involving  monetary  systems, 
environmental  and  energy  issues,  mutual 
security  and  trade  be  conducted  concur- 
rently and  at  the  highest  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  have  a  trade  bill 
which  gives  our  President  the  authority 
and  the  credibility  to  do  what  is  needed 
in  that  area,  and  to  avoid  the  misunder- 
standings and  imllateral  disruptions 
which  threaten  us  If  major  multilateral 
negotiations  are  not  soon  set  in  motion. 
Trade  negotiations  are  urgently  needed 
not  only  to  assure  access  to  our  foreign 
markets  and  supplies,  but  also  to  estab- 
lish orderly  codes  of  trading  conduct  In 
such  critical  areas  as  exjjort  controls, 
export  subsidies,  smd  many  other  non- 
tariff  barrier  areas  where  GATT  rules 
are  nonexistent.  Inadequate  or  Ineffec- 
tive. These  areas  are  of  vital  Interest  to 
our  farmers  and  our  agricultural  trading 
interests,  representing  a  major  potential 
for  offsetting  balance-of-peyments  def- 
icits of  recent  years.  The  Nation  Is  weD- 
served  by  our  vigorous  agricultural  ex- 
port program,  and  the  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can fanners  is  dependent  on  mainte- 
nance of  strong  and  reliable  foreign 
markets. 

For  the  good  of  our  farmers  and  for 
the  broad  interests  of  our  Nation.  I  hope 
that  no  effort  will  be  spared  when  Con- 
gress reassembles  in  November  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  Trade  Reform  Act  of 
1973.  Both  Houses  have  labored  long  and 
hard  on  this  legislation.  To  allow  this 
legislation  to  falter  just  short  of  its  ob- 
jective would  Jeopardize  our  opportunity 
to  lead  In  the  construction  of  an  Im- 
proved world  trade,  monetary,  and  polit- 
ical order  which  is  strong  and  resilient 
enough  to  deal  with  the  curroit  massive 
threats  not  only  to  our  mutual  economic 
well-being  but.  in  some  countries,  to  their 
very  system  of  government. 


I.  F.  STONE  ON  PARDONS  AND 
TESTIMONY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuc) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 


Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week,  a  column  by  the  noted 
commentator  and  writer.  I.  P.  Stone, 
appeared  on  the  Op-Ed  page  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Stone,  raises  trenchant 
and  perceptive  questions  alx)ut  the  na- 
ture of  the  pardon  and  its  constitutional 
basis.  Mr.  Stone  notes  that  the  pardon 
power  is  specifically  prohibited  in  cases 
of  impeachment.  He  asks: 

Did  not  Mr.  Pord'.s  pardon  of  Richard  M. 
N'.xan  in  advance  of  full  investigation  vio- 
late the  spirit  and  purpose,  if  not  the  letter, 
of  thli  ancient  constitutional  exception  to 
the  pardoning  power? 

I  commend  Mr.  Stone's  article  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues  and  es- 
pecially to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee: 
On  Pardons  and  Testimony 
(By  I.  F.  Stone) 

Washington. — Before  they  question  Presi- 
dent Pord,  House  Judiciary  Committee 
members  ought  to  look  at  an  obscure  clause 
in  Article  II,  Section  2.  of  the  Constitution. 
It  says  that  the  President  may  pardon  "ex- 
cept in  cases  of  Impeachment." 

That  exception  goes  back  to  17th  century 
England.  In  two  cases  that  read  like  a  pre- 
view of  Watergate,  the  Crown  was  subjected 
to  Parliamentary  control.  The  Impeach- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  under 
Charles  I  established  the  principle  that. 
though  the  King  could  do  no  wrong,  mis- 
creant ministers  could  not  avoid  Impeach- 
ment by  pleading  that  they  were  merely 
carrying  out  his  orders. 

There  still  remained  a  loophole,  and  a 
second  case  closed  it.  The  Earl  of  Danby  tried 
to  block  his  own  Impeachment  with  a  pardon 
granted  in  advance  by  Charles  11.  The  Com- 
mons refused  to  honor  the  pardon.  It  ruled 
that  to  permit  "a  pardon  to  be  a  bar  to  an 
impeachment"  would  defeat  Its  purpose  and 
thereby  "the  chief  Institution  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Government  would  be  de- 
stroyed." The  King  could  pardon  after,  but 
not  before,  an  Impeachment  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

Our  Federal  Constitution,  and  most  state 
constitutions,  go  further  and  do  not  permit 
a  pardon  even  after  an  Impeachment.  Did 
not  Mr.  Ford's  pardon  of  Richard  M.  Nlzon 
In  advance  of  full  Investigation  violate  the 
spirit  and  purpose.  If  not  the  letter,  of  this 
ancient  constitutional  exception  to  the  par- 
doning power? 

Congress  sought  the  full  truth  about 
Watergate  by  two  modes  of  procedures,  by 
Impeachment  and  by  a  special  prosecutor. 
President  Nixon  promised  he  would  "not 
exercise  his  constitutional  powers"  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  special  prosecutor.  The  pardon 
frustrated  the  mandate  Insofar  as  full  in- 
vestigation of  President  Nixon's  own  part 
was  concerned.  Indeed  had  Mr.  Ford  not 
been  stopped  by  public  outcry  he  was  ready 
with  a  general  Watergate  pardon.  Its  effect 
would  have  been  to  get  rid  of  the  special 
prosectuor's  oflBce  altogether. 

In  a  speech  Mr.  Ford  made  In  1963,  he  said 
that  President  Kennedy's  assertion  of  exec- 
utive privileges  to  hide  the  full  truth  about 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  was  "akin  to  the  divine  right 
of  kings." 

Ti;e  Kings  of  England  long  ago  lost  any 
divine  right  of  pardon.  The  royal  pardon  Is 
no  k  nger  the  result  of  a  royal  soliloquy  with 
the  royal  conscience.  Pardon  In  practice  la 
granted  by  the  Home  Secretary  with  aid 
from  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals. 

A  similar  safeguard  was  adopted  here. 
The  encyclopedic  "American  Jurl^rudence" 
says  that  while  the  pardoning  power  of  the 
President  "Is  less  restricted  than  that  of  an 
English  King,  It  has  been  seldom  abused 
beoauae  crdliMrliy  •ppUMMooa  are  required 
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to  be  presented  through  or  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice." 

In  the  Department  of  Justice,  there  Is  an 
office  of  the  pardon  attorney.  Federal  regu- 
lations with  the  force  of  law  spell  out  the 
procedures  he  must  follow  In  Investigating 
"all  applications  to  the  Preeldent  for  a  par- 
don." Why  was  this  safeguard  short-circuited 
by  Mr.  Pord  In  granting  the  Nixon  pardon? 

Mr.  Pord  as  a  lawyer  must  have  had  this 
safeguard  In  mind  when  questioned  by  chair- 
man Howard  W.  Cannon  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  at  his  oonflrmatlon  hearing  last 
November.  If  he  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency, Mr.  Cannon  asked,  would  he  use  the 
pardoning  p>ower  "to  prevent  or  to  terminate 
any  Investigation  or  criminal  prosecution," 
of  Mr.  Nixon?  After  replying  that  the  public 
wouldn't  stand  for  It,  Mr.  Pord  added  that, 
"the  Attorney  General,  in  my  opinion,  wotild 
be   the   controlling   factor. 

The  Attorney  General  has  said  that  he 
was  consulted  neither  on  the  pardon  nor 
on  the  tapes  agreement  accompanying  that 
which  gave  Mr.  Nixon  custody  of  the  tapes 
and  the  right  eventually  to  destroy  them. 
Why  did  Mr.  Ford  avoid  the  regular  channels? 
Was  he  afraid  the  Attorney  General  might 
object  to  the  pardon  and  the  tapes  agree- 
ment, perhaps  as  fresh  steps  In  a  continuing 
cover -up? 

Abuse  of  the  pardoning  power  is  an  Im- 
pecichable  offense.  At  least  one  state  governor, 
John  C.  Walton  of  Oklahoma  In  1923.  has 
been  removed  by  Impeachment  for  pardon 
abuses.  Pardons  may  be  challenged  in  the 
courts. 

Blackstone  said  pardons  tainted  by  fraud 
are  avoidable.  Pardons  granted  by  prior  agree- 
ment under  ctrcumstances  contrary  to  public 
policy  may  be  revoked  by  the  courts,  ac- 
cording to  "American  Jurl^rudence."  A  par- 
don may  aiao  be  a  link  in  a  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  Justice.  All  these  matters  cry  out 
for  full  airing  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 


DISPOSAL  OF  BERYL  ORE 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that 
I  am  introducing  today  would  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  the  remaining  inventon' 
of  approximately  18,000  short  tons  of 
t>erjl  In  our  national  stockpile. 

Beryl,  1  of  some  30  minerals  contain- 
ing the  metal  beryllium,  was  for  many 
years  essential  to  the  survival  of  our  Na- 
tion's beryllium  industry;  until  recent- 
ly, there  were  only  two  commercially 
practicable  processes  for  extracting 
berj'llium  from  its  ore,  and  both  were 
geared  to  the  chemistrj-  and  richness  of 
beryl.  Berj'l  ore  runs  about  11  percent  in 
berjllium  oxide  content.  Intensifying  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  mineral  to 
domestic  beryllium  production  was  the 
industry's  dependence  upon  imports  from 
Brazil,  Africa,  and  India;  beryl  mining 
in  the  United  States  has  never  brought 
forth  sufficient  ore  to  satisfy  normal  lev- 
els of  consumption. 

Beryllium,  an  extremely  light  metal, 
made  its  first  successful  bid  for  a  place 
in  the  market  in  the  1930's  when  metal- 
lurgists began  to  use  it  as  an  addition 
to  copper-base  alloys.  Such  materials 
containing  2  percent  or  less  beryllium 
proved  to  have,  in  addition  to  other  de- 
sirable properties,  much  higher  strength 
than  conventional  brasses  and  bronzes. 
Today  beryllium  copper  alloys  are  in 
great  demand  for  switches,  relays,  spring 


contacts,  and  connectors  in  electrical  and 
electronic  assemblies.  Alloys  of  aluminum 
and  berj'Uium  improve  the  processes  of 
the  primar>-  aluminum  plants  and  the 
large  light-metal  foundries.  Beryllium 
nickel,  an  alloy  characterized  by  high 
strength  and  hardness,  corrosion  resist- 
ance, and  the  ability  to  serve  at  elevated 
temperatures,  is  now,  after  an  extended 
period  of  development,  gaming  in  com- 
mercial stature. 

In  World  War  n  when  airplane  en- 
gines and  aircraft  instruments  required 
.^substantial  quantities  of  beryllium  cop- 
per, and  in  the  Korean  war  when  a 
greater  array  of  military  demands  ac- 
counted for  even  more  consumption  of 
tlie  same  alloy,  those  who  were  concerned 
with  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  strate- 
gic resources  became  acutely  aware  of 
the  vulnerability  of  the  countrj-  s  ber>l- 
lium  position.  In  the  1950's.  there  were 
even  reports  of  plans  to  reserve  all 
ber>'llium  production  for  the  defense  es- 
tablishment. In  actuality,  no  one  went 
so  far  as  to  prevent  civilian  use  of  ber>l- 
lium  alloys,  but  it  made  sense  in  times 
of  war  or  threatened  war  to  build  up 
reserves  of  beryl,  a  much-needed  raw 
material  available  in  adequate  volume 
from  remote  foreign  sources  only. 

Experience  proved  that  beryl,  though 
by  necessity  an  import,  was  not  in  short 
supply.  As  new  demands  for  other  beryl- 
lium products — chiefly  pure  berylUima  for 
atomic  uses,  Inertial  guidance  systems, 
and  aerospace  vehicles — were  added  to 
the  healthy  appetite  of  the  growing  al- 
loy busine.ss.  the  foreign  beryl  suppliers 
found  no  diflSculty  in  increasing  the  flow 
of  material.  Nor  was  there  anj-  significant 
upsurge  of  price  with  the  growing  de- 
mand. As  each  new  large  area  of  applica- 
tion for  beryllium  was  opened,  concern 
over  the  availability  of  sufficient  ore  was 
expressed.  Yet  the  feared  shortages  never 
came  to  pass. 

Nevertheless,  an  active  beryl  stockpil- 
ing program  continued  to  receive  the  sup- 
port of  Government  and  industrj-  as  long 
as  domestic  beryl  production  lagged  and 
no  process  was  available  for  the  com- 
mercial conversion  of  any  of  the  Nation's 
substantial  reserves  of  beryllium  minerals 
other  than  beryl.  The  United  States  has 
yet  to  become  a  beryl  ore  producer  of 
real  consequence,  but  since  1969  deposits 
in  Utah  of  bertrandite.  another  beryl- 
lium-containing mineral,  have  been  suc- 
ce.'^sfully  converted  on  a  large  scale. 

Now  that  Utah  bertrandite  constitutes 
a  substantial  share  of  the  domestic  beryl- 
lium lndustr>''s  ore  consumption,  all-but- 
total  reliance  on  raw  material  sources 
abroad  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Expansion 
of  bertrandite  mining  and  extraction  suf- 
ficient to  eliminate  anj-  need  for  beryl 
seems  entirely  feasible  but  not  an  imme- 
diate prospect.  One  of  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers. ha\ing  closed  down  it?  own  beryl 
extraction  plants,  continues  to  use  im- 
ported ore  which  it  sends  to  others  for 
processing  on  a  toll -conversion  basis. 

Disposal  of  the  remaining  stockpile  in- 
ventory of  beryl  will  no  longer  expose  do- 
mestic berjilium  production  to  the  peril 
of  complete  stoppage.  Assuming  the  worst 
case,  namely,  that  bertrandite  mining 
and  extraction  could  not  be  expanded 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  national  needs.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  set  of  circum- 
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stances  that  would  cut  the  United  States 
off  from  all  beryl  imports.  To  do  so  would 
require  simultaneous  interruptions  of 
shipments  from  such  widely  separated 
areEis  as  South  America,  Africa,  India, 
and  Australia. 

In  the  light  of  domestic  fiscal  and  in- 
ternational economic  considerations,  the 
beryl  in  the  stoclcpile  should  be  converted 
into  cash  immediately.  Now  la  the  ideal 
time  to  apply  the  money  equivalent  of 
this  idle  national  asset  most  effectively 
toward  a  balanced  budget  and  a  favor- 
able balance  of  payments. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  leave-lt-in-the-stockpile-and-forget-lt 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  ore  will  al- 
ways be  in  demand.  TTie  industry  has 
already  moved  in  the  direction  of  ber- 
trandite  and  could  conceivably  shift  away 
from  beryl  entirely.  In  that  event,  the 
market  value  of  the  stockpile  Inventory 
could  be  expected  to  plummet,  and  the 
ore  might  verj-  well,  for  lack  of  beryl  con- 
version facilities,  fail  in  its  original  pur- 
pose as  a  stockpiled  commodity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  early  consideration 
and  passage  of  this  bill. 


TRONA   ORE   DEPLETION— A   NEW 
LOOPHOLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7780 — a  bill  to  extend  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  certain  silks.  A  to- 
tally unrelated  Senate  amendment  would 
allow  chemical  companies  mining  trona 
ore  to  apply  the  current  14-percent  de- 
pletion allowance  not  to  the  value  of  the 
ore  as  mined,  but  to  the  considerably 
higher  value  of  the  ore  after  its  conver- 
sion into  soda  ash. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  is  clearly 
nongermane.  It  amends  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  while  H.R.  7780  did  not  touch 
the  code.  In  the  past.  It  has  been  the 
chair's  position  that  tax  amendments  are 
germane  only  to  tax  bills,  and  that  only 
if  the  amendment  relates  to  the  same 
section  of  the  code  eis  the  bij  itself.  This 
is  obviously  not  the  case  with  the  amend- 
ment and  conference  report  before  us 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  so  many  new  billion 
dollar  tax  loopholes  beinj  proposed 
lately — the  Ways  and  Means  "tax  re- 
form" bill.  President  Ford's  bonanzas  for 
business  propounded  this  week — perhaps 
I  am  being  capricious  In  objection  to  a 
loophole  which  will  lose  onjy  $2  million 
a  year — rising  to  as  much  «s  $4  million 
a  year  In  future  years.  Senntor  Hansen 
was  responsible  for  getting  the  amend- 
ment added  to  the  silk  bill,  and  imder- 
standably :  the  four  principal  trona  min- 
ing corporations  in  the  country  ese  In 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  I  hate  to  single 
out  the  four  companies  for  criticism 
when  every  industry  In  the  country  lined 
up  hat  In  hand  at  the  recent  inflation 
mlnlsummits  and  simimlt. 

But  the  principle  involved  In  this  trona 
bill  Is  vitally  important.  Tbe  depletion 


allowance — justified  or  unjustified — is 
designed  to  compensate  for  declining 
mineral  reserves.  The  value  of  the  min- 
eral on  which  the  depletion  allowance  is 
based  is.  and  must  be,  the  value  in  its 
crude  state — that  is,  after  mining,  but 
before  manufacturing  or  other  process- 
ing. The  oil  depletion  allowance,  for  In- 
stance, is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  of  oil  at  the  wellhead,  not  on  Its 
much  higher  value  after  refining  Into 
gasoline. 

Why  should  we  treat  trona  any  differ- 
ently. If  we  legislate  this  precedent  for 
trona — a  small  step — we  will  find  the  stil- 
fur,  uranium,  gravel,  brick,  shale,  gold, 
silver,  iron,  and  all  the  other  mineral 
industries  demanding  equal  treatment. 
The  cost  could  be  devastating — throwing 
our  already  strained  Federal  budget  Into 
a  deficit  swollen  by  bllUons  of  dollars. 
At  a  time  when  the  national  interest  dic- 
tates that  we  move  away  from  the  de- 
pletion allowance,  it  ill  behooves  us  to 
open  up  the  depletion  loophole  still 
further. 

The  Treasury  Department,  to  Its 
credit,  vehemently  opposed  this  amend- 
ment. I  quote  from  a  recent  Treasury 
letter  on  the  subject  of  trona  depletion: 

The  Importance  of  this  Issue  to  the  entire 
matter  of  percentage  depletion  for  hard 
minerals  persuades  me  to  put  our  views  In 
writing  for  you.  .  .  .  The  clear  line  between 
mining  and  manufacturing  mu-st  be  pre- 
B«rve<l.  Any  exceptions  for  speclflc  minerals 
will  undermine  the  Integrity  of  the  statu- 
tory concept  and  our  regiUatlons. 

The  Treasury  Department  makes  the 
additional  point  that : 

Allowing  trona  miners  to  calculate  deple- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  price  of  soda  aah 
manufactured  from  It  la  unfair  to  other  pro- 
ducers of  soda  ash  who  manufacttire  their 
product  through  the  use  of  adnUttedly  non- 
mltUng  procesiies,  and  consequently  will  not 
receive  a  similar  tax  benefit.  Thus,  Incorpo- 
ration of  this  provision  In  the  statute  will 
give  trona  producers  a  competitive  advantage 
over  those  companies  which,  at  the  present 
time,  produce  over  half  of  the  soda  aah  sold 
In  the  ootintry.  Such  a  competitive  advan- 
tage Is  not  appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  hardly  do  better 
than  to  follow  the  Treasury's  lead  on  this 
matter,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  reject  that  part  of  the  conference  re- 
port dealing  with  the  Senate  amendment 
on  trona  depletion. 


NATIONAL  CONDOMINIUM  AND 
TENANTS   RIGHTS   ACT 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  26  of  our  House  colleagues,  I  re- 
cently introduced  the  National  Condo- 
mlnlima  and  Tenants  Rights  Act.  This 
legislation  establishes  mandatory  Fed- 
eral standards  for  the  protection  of  con- 
dominium purchasers  and  for  tenants 
displaced  by  condominium  conversions. 
And  it  prohibits  discrimination  in  condo- 
minium mortgage  loans  based  on  age. 
sex,  or  marital  status.  The  legislation 
covers  condominium  construction,  sales 


£ind  conversions  financed  by  any  lending 
institution  which  is  insured  or  aided  in 
any  way  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
would  be  administered  by  a  newly  cre- 
ated Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  Condominiums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  problems  £Lssoclated  with 
condominium  sales  and  conversions  are 
among  the  most  pressing  consumer  prob- 
lems in  the  Nation.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  pick  up  a  dally  newspaper  without 
reading  a  dramatic  accoimt  of  how  con- 
dominium purchasers  have  been  deceived 
or  defrauded;  or,  in  the  case  of  conver- 
sions from  rental  usage  to  condominium 
ownership,  of  how  individuals — many  of 
them  elderly  or  poor — have  been  dis- 
possessed and  imable  to  find  suitable  re- 
placement housing. 

Thousands  of  Individuals  across  the 
country  have  purchased  condominium 
apartments  without  being  given  access  to 
essential  information  about  the  project 
and  believing — Incorrectly — that  they 
owned  key  recreational  and  maintenance 
facilities.  But,  it  Is  in  the  area  of  con- 
versions and  the  dislocation  of  renters 
where  the  greatest  and  most  personally 
tragic  abuses  take  place.  The  psychologi- 
cal stress  caused  by  a  forced  move  is 
enormous  and  the  financial  burden  Is 
staggering.  The  American  Movers  Con- 
ference reports  that  the  cost  of  a  typi- 
cal intracity  move  is  in  excess  of  $300. 
Coupled  with  the  lost  value  of  carpeting, 
draperies,  and  other  improvements  in 
the  leased  unit  and  the  need  to  replace 
many  of  these  same  Items  in  a  substitute 
dwelling,  a  forced  relocation  can  wipe 
out  the  savings  of  most  low  and  many 
moderate  income  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  condomlnlimi  and  coopera- 
tive boom.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  predicts  that 
within  20  years,  half  the  U.S.  population 
win  be  living  In  condomlnlimis.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  and  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
more  new  condomlnlimi  luiits  will  be 
built  in  1973  and  1974— 461,000— than 
were  built  in  the  entire  20-year  period 
from  1950  to  1970 — 415,000.  But  not- 
withstanding the  serious  loss  of  decent 
rental  housing  and  the  human  toll 
caused  by  the  avalanche  of  condo  build- 
ing and  conversion,  fewer  than  seven 
States  have  meaningful  laws  protecting 
purchasers  and  no  more  than  two  or 
three  States  have  laws  protecting  those 
displaced  by  conversions. 

That  Is  why  the  Federal  Government, 
which  has  a  public  policy  responsibility 
to  assure  adequate  decent  rental  housing 
and  to  protect  consumers  In  the  housing 
marketplace  against  fraud  and  sharp 
practices,  must  take  speedy  remedial  ac- 
tion. Earlier  this  year,  when  the  House 
approved  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act,  I  successfully  offered  an 
amendment  that  mandates  a  1-year 
study  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  Into  prob- 
lems associated  with  condominium  and 
cooperative  building  and  conversions. 
The  results  of  that  study  will,  I  feel  sure, 
add  impetus  to  the  drive  for  Federal  leg- 
islation in  this  area  and  I  m^e  support 
for  the  National  Condominium  and  Ten- 
ants Rights  Act. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  at  this 
point  in  the  RecoiU),  a  summary  of  the 
act  and  the  bill  in  its  entirety : 
StJMMAKY  or  "National  Cokdominittm  and 
Tenants  Rights  Act" 
admxnistration  of  act 
By  newly  created  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Condominium  Housing  In  HUD. 

KEQtmUKKNTS  FOR  CONDOMINIUM  BAIX 

No  condominium  housing  loan  shall  be 
made  to  any  condominium  developer  unless 
HUD  has  approved  a  wrlttten  property  report 
and  that  report  has  been  submitted  to  the 
prospective  purchaser  21  days  prior  to  pur- 
chase, containing: 

1.  The  name,  address,  ownership  position 
and  extent  of  holdings  of  each  person  having 
a  financial  Interest  in  the  project,  each  pro- 
fessional firm  Involved  In  the  construction, 
conversion,  rehabilitation,  sale,  or  financing. 

2  A  complete  legal  description  of  the  con- 
donunlxim  project. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  extent  of  a  pur- 
chaser's legal  ownership  of  a  unit,  the  com- 
mon areas,  recreational  fstcUltles,  etc. 

4.  A  listing  of  facilities  whose  use  Is  sub- 
ject to  separate  fees  or  other  conditions  im- 
posed by  developer. 

5.  A  statement  of  the  total  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  entire  project  and 
the  purchasers  unit  for  the  preceding  two 
years. 

6.  An  Independent  engineering  report 
showing  condition  of  building. 

7.  Appropriate  warranty  protections. 

8.  Such  other  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

TENANT  PROTECTION  FOB  CONDOMINITTM 
CONVXKSION8 

No  condominium  housing  loan  shall  be 
made  unless  and  until  existing  tenants  have 
been  granted  first  priority  to  purchase  a  tuiit, 
50%  of  the  tenants  have  agreed  to  purchase 
a  unit  prior  to  the  conversion,  and  tenants 
are  given  a  minimum  of  120  days  from  notifi- 
cation to  decide  whether  to  purchase  a  unit 
and  an  additional  160  days  to  remain  as 
renters. 

DISCRIMINATION  IN  MORTOAGR  LOANS 
PROHIBITKD 

No  creditor  shall  discriminate  against  any 
person  desiring  to  ptirchase  condominium 
units  on  the  basis  of  age,  sex,  marital  status, 
religion,  race  or  national  origin. 

FXNALTIRS 

Any  developer  or  creditor  violating  these 
provisions  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $15,- 
000  for  each  violation,  and  any  director, 
officer,  or  employee  who  willfully  violates  the 
provisions  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  6  months,  or 
both,  for  each  violation. 

GRANTS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVBincXMTB 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  equal  or 
superior  State  and  local  condominium  stand- 
ards. 

ATTTHORIZATIOir 

Ther«  Hxe  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
■uch  simas  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
■PONaou 

BeUa  S.  Abzug  (D-NT) . 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (D-NT). 

Herman  Badlllo  (D-NT). 

John  A.  Blatnlk  (D-Mlnn). 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (D-NT) . 

Herbert  Burke  (R-Flal . 

John  Conyers,  Jr.  (D-Mloh), 

Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  (D-NJ). 

Ronald  V.  DeUums  (D-Callf ) . 

EUa  T.  Orasso  (D-Conn) . 

Michael  Harrington  (D-Maas). 


Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (D -Calif) . 
Ken  Hechler  (D-W.Va). 
Henry  Helstoski  (D-NJ). 
Elizabeth  Holtzman  (D-NY) . 
Edward  I.  Koch  (D-NY) . 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  (D-ni) . 
Parren  J.  MltcheU  (D-Md) . 
Joe  Moakley  (D-Mass) . 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix  (D-Pa). 
Thomas  M.  Rees  (D-Calll) . 
Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.  (D-NJ) . 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  (D-NY). 
Patricia  Schroeder  (D-Colo). 
Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat  (D-Quam) . 
Andrew  Young  (D-Qa) . 

HJl. — 
A  bill  to  protect  purchasers  and  pro6p>ectlve 
purchasers  of  condomlnlvun  housing  units 
and  residents  of  multlfamlly  rental  struc- 
tures being  converted  to  condominium 
units,  by  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  national  minimum  standards  for  con- 
dominium sales  and  conversions  (to  be 
administered  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Condominium  Housing,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development);  and  to 
Insure  that  financial  Institutions  engaged 
in  the  extension  of  credit  to  prospective 
purchasers  of  condominium  units  make 
credit  available  without  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  age,  sex,  marital  status,  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  TrrUE 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Condominium  and  Tenants  Rights 
Act". 

STATniENT  or  riNDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
absence  of  adequate  decent  housing  through- 
out the  nation  is  due  In  Increasing  measure 
to  the  conversion  of  multlfamlly  rental  uiUts 
to  condominium  ownership:  that  those  dis- 
placed by  such  conversions  frequently  ex- 
perience great  financial,  social,  and  psycho- 
logical hardships;  and  that  because  con- 
dominium projects  are  a  relatively  new  phe- 
nomenon In  the  housing  marketplace,  certain 
consumer  abuses  have  occurred  throughout 
the  nation  which  require  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Congress  fur- 
ther finds  that  various  financial  institutions 
engaged  In  the  extension  of  credit  to  prospec- 
tive purchasers  of  condominium  units  have 
failed  to  make  credit  avaUable  with  Im- 
partiality and  without  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age,  sex,  race,  or  marital  status. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  establish  minimum  national  stand- 
ards governing  the  sale  and  ownership  of 
condominium  units,  the  conversion  of  multi- 
family  rental  units  to  condominium  use,  and 
the  extension  of  credit  to  proeptectlve  pur- 
chasers of  condominium  units  financed  by 
any  Institution  or  creditor  whose  deposits 
are  Insiu^d  under  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  any  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation whose  deposits,  shares,  or  withdraw- 
able accounts  are  Insured  under  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and  any  credit  union 
whose  member  accounts  are  Insured  or  are 
required  to  be  Insured  under  title  11  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  as  amended. 

KEQtrlRXMXNTB    rOR    CONDOMUnUM    SALES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  condominium  housing  loan 
•ball  be  made  by  any  creditor — 

(1)  to  any  developer  of  a  project  unless 
the  developer  has  first  submitted  to  the 
creditor  In  a  written  property  statement  con- 
taining the  Information  specified  In  this 
section  and  the  Secretary  has  approved  this 
statement  as  being  accurate  and  complete; 
or 


(2)  to  any  prospective  purchaser  unless  the 
developer  of  the  project  has  submitted  to 
the  prospective  purchaser,  21  days  prior  to 
the  execution  of  any  document  which  legal- 
ly obligates  the  purchtiser  to  buy  a  con- 
dominium unit,  a  wTltten  property  state- 
ment containing  the  Information  specified  In 
this  section  and  the  Secretary  has  approved 
this  statement  as  being  accurate  and  com- 
plete. 

(b)  The  property  statement  required  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  contain 
the  following  Information  in  a  form  easily 
understandable    to   prospective   purchasers: 

(1)  The  name,  address,  ownership  position 
(If  any),  and  extent  of  financial  Interest  of 
each  developer  or  other  jjcrson  having  a  fi- 
nancial Interest  (Including  liens)  In  the  con- 
dominium project. 

(2)  The  name  and  address  of  each  profes- 
sional or  professional  firm  Involved  in  the 
construction,  conversion,  rehabUltatlon,  sale, 
or  finarfclng  of  the  condominium  project, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  architects,  at- 
torneys, contractors,  engineers,  accoi:ntants, 
sales  and  management  sigents,  construction 
mortgagors,  and  Institutions  offering  long- 
term  financing  to  prospective  purchasers. 

(3)  A  complete  legal  description  of  the 
condominium  project,  including  but  not 
limited  to— 

(A)  a  map,  plan,  or  plat  showing  the  loca- 
tion, size,  and  dimensions  of  all  buildings, 
units,  common  areas,  recreational  faculties, 
parks,  playgrounds,  parking  Eireas,  streets, 
and  roads  together  with  a  description  of 
these  areas  and  facilities  and  a  clear  state- 
ment of  whether  they  presently  exist  or,  If 
not,  the  date  on  which  they  will  be  com- 
pleted; 

(B)  a  statement  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  a  purchaser's  legal  ownership  of  the  units, 
common  areas,  recreational  facilities,  and 
other  parts  of  the  project; 

(C)  a  detailed  listing  of  all  condominium 
project  senlces  and  faculties  whose  use  and 
enjoymei.t  by  the  unit  owners  are  subject  to 
fees  or  other  conditions  imposed  by  the  de- 
veloper and  a  complete  statement  of  the 
terms  of  each  such  arrangement:  and 

(D)  a  list  of  all  services  to  be  offered  to 
unit  owners  and,  if  the  project  Is  a  conver- 
sion, a  statement  of  improvements  and 
changes  to  be  made  In  the  buildings,  com- 
mon areas,  units,  and  recreational  faclUtles 
with  floor  plans  and  descriptions. 

(4)  A  statement  of  the  total  operating  and 
maintenance  coete  of  the  entire  project  and 
the  prospective  purchaser's  unit,  on  a 
monthly  and  yearly  basis  for  the  preceding 
two  years  (to  be  estimated  in  the  case  of  a 
new  project ) . 

(6)  A  complete  statement  of  the  monthly 
costs  to  be  assumed  by  owners  on  a  unlt-by- 
unlt  basis  and  for  the  entire  project  Includ- 
ing mortgage  costs,  taxes  and  insurance  fees, 
maintenance  costs,  and  all  other  costs,  fees, 
and  assessments. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  a  converted  property,  an 
Independent  engineering  report  showing  the 
condition  of  the  project's  electrical,  heating, 
alr-conditloning,  plumbing,  and  ventilation 
equipment;  and  an  Independent  evaluation 
of  the  project's  structural  Integrity,  includ- 
ing roofing  and  elevators 

(7)  Satisfactory  assurance  that  ptirchasers 
wUl  be  provided  a  one-year  warranty  from 
the  time  of  closing  on  all  electrical,  heating, 
alr-condltloning,  plumbing,  and  ventilation 
equipment;  and  on  the  project's  structural 
integrity,  roofing,  and  elevators. 

(8)  Satisfactory  asstu^ncea  that  (A)  the 
owners  of  the  units  in  the  project  will  be 
permitted  to  form  an  owners'  aseoclatlon, 
adopt  their  own  by-laws,  and  select  the 
project  management  no  later  than  one  year 
after  Initial  occupancy  of  the  project  or  as 
soon  as  80  per  centum  of  the  vmits  In  the 
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project  are  occupied,  whlchevier  comes  first, 
and  (B)  the  developer  will  not  establish  a 
management  lease  or  enter  Into  other  con- 
tractual arrangements  which  are  enforceable 
against  the  owners  of  the  units  beyond  the 
latest  date  provided  for  In  clavise  (A)  of 
this  paragraph. 

(9)  Satisfactory  assurances  that  a  pros- 
pective purchaser's  deposits  will  be  held  In 
a  protected  escrow  account  so  that  no  risk 
exists  that  deposits  will  be  forfeited  If  the 
developer  becomes  Insolvent  prior  to  the 
project's  completion. 

(10)  Satisfactory  assurances  that  the  pur- 
chase agreement  or  contract  of  sale  between 
the  prospective  purchaser  and  developer  will 
contain  the  following: 

(A)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  date  on 
which  each  building  and  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser's unit  In  the  project  will  be  ready  and 
fit  for  occupancy;  and 

(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  that  for 
each  10-day  delay  in  the  occupancy  date  es- 
tablished for  the  purchaser's  unit,  the  pur- 
chase price  of  that  unit  shall  be  reduced  'j 
of  1  percent;  and,  after  a  delay  of  60  days, 
the  purchaser  can  cancel  the  agreement,  re- 
ceive a  full  refund  of  any  deposit,  and  receive 
In  addition  from  the  developer  an  amount 
equal  to  5  per  centum  of  the  purchase  price. 

(11)  Such  other  Information,  doc\iments, 
and  certifications  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire In  order  to  assure  that  prospective  pur- 
chasers are  protected  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TENANT      PROTECTION      FOR      CONDOMINrHM 
CONVT31SIONS 

Sec  4  Notwithstanding  any  lease  or  con- 
tractual agreement  between  a  tenant  and  a 
developer  or  hi.s  predprps,sor  In  Interest,  In 
any  ca.se  where  the  condominium  project  In- 
volved Is  a  multlfamlly  leased-unlt  struc- 
ture, no  condominium  housing  loan  shall 
be  made  by  anv  creditor  unless  and  tintlU- 

(1)  existing  tenants  residing  within  the 
proposed  condominium  project  have  been 
granted  first  prlotlty  to  purchtise  dwelling 
units: 

(2)  more  than  half  of  the  tenants  of  the 
structure (s)  Involved  have  freely  agreed  In 
writing  prior  to  conversion  to  purcha.se  a 
condominium  unit  or  move  from  the  struc- 
ture (s)  ; 

(3)  all  of  the  tenants  residing  wUhln  the 
proposed  project  hfive  been  given  a  minimum 
of  120  days  from  the  date  they  received  writ- 
ten notification  of  the  developer's  Inten- 
tion to  convert,  to  decide  whether  to  pur- 
chase a  unit: 

(4)  those  tenants  who  do  not  wish  to  pur- 
chase a  unit  have  been  or  will  be  given  a 
minimum  of  160  days,  or  In  the  ca-se  of  a  per- 
son 65  years  or  older  180  days,  from  the  date 
of  actual  conversion,  to  reSialn  as  ten- 
ants: 

(5)  no  lease  agreement  outstandln;;  at  the 
time  of  conversion  or  Intention  to  convert 
shall  be  abridged  without  the  consent  of 
both  the  lessee  and  the  developer  or  his 
predecessor;  and 

(6)  rents  or  other  condltlMis  concerning 
use  and  enjoyment  by  the  tenants  of  the 
leased  units  have  not  been  or  will  not  be 
changed  in  contemplation  of  the  conversion 
to  coiidomlnlum. 

DISCHIMINATION   IN    MORTGAGE   LOANS 

PROinsrrED 
Sxc.  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  creditor 
to  discriminate  against  any  person  desiring 
to  purchase  condominium  units  In  any  ex- 
tension of  credit  or  In  connection  with  any 
application  for  credit  on  the  ba.sls  of  age. 
sex,  marital  status,  religion,  race,  or  national 
origin.  This  Act  doee  not  otherwise  annul, 
alter,  or  affect  in  any  manner  the  meaning, 
scope,  or  applicability  of  the  laws  of  any 
State    relating    t/j    prohibition    against    dis- 


crimination on  the  basis  of  age,  sex,  religion, 
race,  or  national  origin  except  to  the  extent 
that  those  laws  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  regulations  there- 
under, and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
Inconsistency. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  CONDOMINIUMS 

Sel  .  6  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4 
(a)  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "eight"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"nine". 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
a.'i  follows: 

"(d)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  lai  shall  be  desig- 
nated Assl.slant  Secretary  for  Condominiums. 
.All  <)f  the  functions  and  duties  vested  In  the 
Secretary  by  the  National  Condominium  and 
renants  Rights  Act,  and  any  other  program 
or  part  thereof  which  Is  administered  by  the 
Department  to  assist  in  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, construction,  or  operation  of 
oondomlnluma  or  the  purchase  of  c<3ndomln- 
lum  units,  shall  be  administered  by  and 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  so  deslg- 
imted  In  the  exercise  of  this  avUhorlty  the 
A.ssLstant  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  administer  and  coordinate  all  De- 
partment housing  and  other  programs  In- 
volving condominiums, 

"(2 1  administer  programs  and  receive. 
evaluate,  and  pa.ss  on  all  submissions  from 
developers  and  creditors  required  by  this  Act. 

"(3)  coordinate  the  condominium-related 
activities  a!id  program.s  of  the  Department 
with  related  activities  and  programs  of  Fed- 
oral  agencies  which  supervise  financial  In- 
stitutions, the  Veteranii'  Administration,  and 
other  federal  dep.irtments  and  a^-encies; 

"(4)  provide  a  central  source  and  clear- 
mghijube  of  information  with  respect  to  con- 
dominiums; and 

"i5i  carry  out  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  appropriate  udiiiliustratlve  or 
legislative  action  with  respect  to  condomin- 
iums." 

(C)  Paragrapn  (87)  of  section  53:5  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '(8)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■■(9)" 

REPORTS 

Sec  7  (a)  Not  later  tl.an  January  31  of 
each  year  after  1974.  each  creditor  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  prepare  and 
file  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  a  repKjrt 
showing  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

lb)  Not  later  than  May  1  of  each  year 
after  1974.  the  -^.?s!stant  Secretary  shall  make 
a  report  to  Congress  rr.iicernlng  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  functions  under  this  .\ct,  In- 
clu-llni,'  such  recommenrt-^tlons  as  he  deems 
neres.sary  or  appropriate  Each  report  shall  In- 
clude iin  evaluation  oi  the  Impact  of  con- 
dominiums on  the  availability  and  adequacy 
of  rental  housing  and  single  family  dwellings 
and  the  effect  of  conversions  on  the  well-be- 
liife'  of  per..ons  displaced  thereby,  and  an  as- 
sessment of  the  extent  to  which  compliance 
with  the  requirements  imposed  under  this 
Act  is  being  achieved. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  a.  ia)(l)  Any  creditor  who  discrimi- 
nates on  the  basis  of  age,  sex,  religion,  race, 
or  national  origin  or  marital  status  against 
any  person  In  connection  with  the  extension 
of  credit  or  an  application  for  credit  In  a 
transaction  to  which  the  requirements  of 
section  3  apply  shall  be  liable  to  that  person 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

lAi  the  principal  amount  of  credit  ex- 
tended or  applied  for,  whichever  is  larger, 
except  that  t;  e  liability  under  this  fcub- 
paragraph  shall — 


il)  not  be  less  than  $100  nor  greater  than 
$1,000  In  an  Individual  action;  or 

I II )  In  the  case  of  a  class  action,  not  more 
than  HO.OOO; 

(Bi  in  tiie  case  of  any  succesoful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs  of 
the  action  toi;ether  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torneys fee  as  determined  by  the  court 

i2)  Any  action  under  this  subjection  may 
be  brought  In  any  United  States  district 
court,  or  In  any  non-Federal  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  within  two  years  from 
the  dale  of  the  occurrence  of  the  violation. 

(b)  (1)  Any  developer  or  creditor  who  vlo- 
lateij  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  niorc  than  815,000  for  each  violation. 

i2)  Any  director,  officer,  or  employee  of 
any  developer  or  creditor  who  wilfully  and 
knowln^rly  violates  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  85.000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both, 
for  each  violation 

GRANTS   TO   STATE    ,\ND   LOCAL   OOVrjJNMENTS 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  encourage  and  assist  State  and 
local  governments  and  agencies  to  establish 
procedures,  standards,  ami  requirements  with 
respect  to  condominiums,  similar  or  superior 
to  the  corresponding  procedures,  standards, 
and  requirements  provided  by  this  Art,  de- 
signed to  protect  purchasers  and  prospective 
purchasers  of  condominium  housing  units 
and  residents  of  multlfamlly  .structures  being 
converted  to  condominium  units. 

lb)  The  Sec-etary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments  and 
agencies.  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, to  help  them  establish  special  offices 
to  administer  and  enforce  the  procedures, 
standards,  and  requirements  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  and  In  general  to  oversee  the 
development  and  construction  of  condo- 
mlniiims  and  condominium  conversions. 
Grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
on  such  terms  and  conditions,  consistent 
with  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  this  Act, 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate, except  that  a  plan  for  the  protec- 
tion of  pvirchasers  and  prospective  purchasers 
of  condominium  units  and  tho.se  displaced 
by  conversion  to  such  vinlts  must — 

I  1  I  provide  for  financial  participation  by 
the  State  or  local  unit  of  government; 

(2)  provide  for  the  establishment  or  desig- 
nation of  a  single  State  or  local  aigency  to 
administer  the  plan  or  to  supervise  the  plan 
or  both;  and 

(3)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  correctiies.s  and  verification  of  such 
reports  and  compliance  with  this  Act. 

ic)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sunis  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  otit  this  section. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "creditor"  means  any  bank 
whose  deposits  are  Injured  under  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  any  savings  and  loan 
association  whose  deposits,  shares,  or  with- 
drawable accoi;:its  are  Insured  under  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  any  credit 
union  whose  member  accounts  are  Insured  or 
required  to  be  Insured  under  title  11  of  The 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  as  amended,  and 
any  lender  whose  deposits  or  accounts  are 
Insured  or  protected  by  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  gover.iment  or  whose  activities  are 
assisted  or  regulated  In  any  way  by  the  Secre- 
tar>-  or  any  other  Federal  agency: 

(2)  the  term  "developer"  means  any  In- 
dividual, person,  firm,  partnership,  associa- 
tion. Joint  venture,  or  corporation,  or  any 
other  entity  or  combination  of  entitles  or  any 
successors  thereto,  who  owns  or  constructa  a 
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condomliUam  project  or  converte  or  proposes 
to  convert  a  multlfamlly  rental  housing  pro- 
ject to  condominium  ownership  and  who 
offers  or  proposes  to  offer  dwelling  units  In 
such  project  for  sale; 

1 3 )  the  term  "condominium  housing  loan" 
means  a  loan,  extension  of  credit,  or  other 
financial  assistance  to  a  develojier  or  a  pros- 
pective purchaser  of  a  condominium; 

(4)  the  term  "conversion"  means  the  offer- 
ing for  sale  by  a  developer  or  the  agent  of 
the  developer  of  condominium  units  which 
were  previously  rental  units  of  a  multlfamlly 
rental  housing  project; 

(5)  the  term  "prospective  purchaser" 
means  a  person  who  visits  the  condominium 
project  Blta  for  the  p\irpose  of  tn^>ection 
for  possible  purchase,  or  a  person  who  re- 
quests a  property  report  on  the  project,  or 
any  tenant  who  Is  residing  in  a  multlfamlly 
rental  housing  projects  at  the  time  of  con- 
version or  subsequent  to  the  time  of  con- 
version; 

(6)  the  term  "condominium  project" 
means  a  multlfamlly  housing  project,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  more  buildings  and  related 
property,  facilities,  and  appurtenances.  In 
which  the  dwelling  units  are  held  in  con- 
domlnlmum  ownership; 

1 7)  the  term  "condominium  ownership" 
means  ownership  by  a  person  of  an  estate  in 
residential  real  property  consisting  of  a 
separate  Interest  In  one  or  more  dwelling 
units  in  such  property  either  In  fee  or  for 
a  term  of  not  less  than  thirty  years,  together 
with  an  interest  in  the  common  elements, 
areas,  and  facilities  which  are  appurtenant 
to  such  dwelling  unit  or  units; 

(8)  the  term  "State"  includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States: 

(B)  the  term  "common  elements"  means 
all  of  the  condominium  project  except  the 
condominium  units; 

(10)  the  term  "condominium  unit"  means 
a  three-dimensional  area  Intended  for  hu- 
man habitation  in  a  condominlvim  project, 
and  includes  all  improvements  contained 
within  the  area  except  those  excluded  by 
the  developer; 

(11)  the  term  "credit"  means  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  person  to  defer 
payment  of  debt,  to  incur  debt  and  defer  its 
payment,  or  to  purchase  property  and  serv- 
ices and  defer  payment  therefor; 

(13)  the  term  "application  for  credit" 
refers  to  any  communication,  either  oral, 
written,  or  otherwise,  by  a  person  to  a 
creditor  requesting  an  extension  of  credit  to 
that  person  or  any  other  pierson; 

(13)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
and 

(14)  the  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person. 

(b)  Any  denial  of  credit,  or  Increase  in  the 
charge  for  credit,  or  restriction  on  the 
amount  or  use  of  credit,  imposed  by  a  credi- 
tor solely  on  the  basis  of  age.  sex,  religion, 
race,  or  national  origin,  shall  constitute  dis- 
crimination. 

REGULATIONS 

Sbc.  11,  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  carry  out  the  purpoaes  of  this  Act. 
These  regulations  shall  contain  such  provi- 
sions as  are  necessary  and  proper  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  prevent  the 
circumvention  or  evasion  thereof,  and  to 
facilitate  compliance  therewith 
srvzKABrLrrT 

Sec,  12.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  sev- 
erable, and  If  any  provision  or  section  of  this 
Art  Is  held  illegal.  Invalid,  or  unconstitu- 
tional, or  Inapplicable  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances, the  remaining  provisions  or  sec- 
tions of  this  Act  shall  not  be  affected  or  Im- 


paired as  a  result  of  such  illegality,  invalidity, 
or  unconstitutionsillty. 

Errxcnvx  dats 
Sxc.  13.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 

ATrrBoaxzanoN  of  appbopkiatioitb 

Sxc.  14.  There  are  authcnrlzad  to  be  appro- 
priated such  suras  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  A. 
KOSINSKI,  A  GIANT  LEADER  IN 
THE  COMMUNITY  OF  AMSTER- 
DAM, N.Y. 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
March  there  passed  away  in  m>'  home 
city  of  Amsterdam  one  of  the  great  out- 
standing citizens  of  that  community,  and 
a  long  and  most  effective  leader  in  our 
city,  John  A.  Koslnskl,  Sr. 

The  late  Mr.  Koslnskl  was  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine.  He  was  loved  and 
respected  by  the  people  of  Amsterdam 
whom  he  had  helped  for  half  a  century. 
For  many  years  he  served  as  president 
of  the  Amsterdam  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association,  and  in  that  capacity 
played  a  very  direct  role  in  the  gro'wth 
and  expansion  of  Amsterdam  and  in 
helping  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  cit- 
izens to  acquire  and  maintain  a  home  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  Kosinski  was  also  a  longtime 
chairman  of  the  Montgomer>-  County 
Democratic  Committee,  as  well  as  a  State 
committeeman  and  a  frequent  delegate 
to  State  and  national  Democratic  con- 
ventions. He  was  a  most  constructive 
force  in  the  political  Ufe  of  our  city.  We 
are  missing  him  deeply  and  his  life  is  an 
example  of  what  one  very  able  and  hard- 
working person  was  able  to  accomplish 
during  a  long  lifetime  in  keeping  with 
the  terms  of  the  traditional  American 
dream. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  several  articles  from 
the  Amsterdam  Evening  Recorder  relat- 
ing to  the  life  and  achievements  of  John 
A.  Kosinski  as  well  as  a  formal  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Amsterdam  Federal 
Saiings  &  Loan  Association  of  which  he 
was  the  longtime  president  and  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  fascinating 
account  of  a  great  American. 

[Prom  the  Amsterdam  Recorder,  Mar    30 

1974] 

John   A    Kosinski 

John  A.  Koslnskl  Sr  was  a  well  known  and 
highly  successful  attorney  and  banker  But 
his  memory  wlU  be  revered  most  for  his 
service  to  his  hometown  of  Amsterdam  He 
had  much  to  offer  and  he  gave  of  himself 
unstlntingly,  and  over  a  long  period  of  years 

■When  Amsterdam  suffered  Its  worst  mo- 
ment with  the  departure  of  Bieelow-S.^nford 
Carpet  Co.  back  in  1955,  It  did  not  -It  back 
and  bemoan  its  ill  fortune.  It  did  not  beraure 
there  was  a  small  group  of  men.  one  of  whom 
was  John  Koslnskl.  who  stepped  forward, 
assumed  leadership  and  qulrkiy  pi't  a 
floundering  city  back  in  the  comeback  cotirse 

The  Amsterdam  of  1955  was  pretty  much  a 
one-indiistry  city.  Amsterdam  of  today  has 


not  completely  made  it  ali  the  way  back  to 
where  It  once  was  Industrially,  but  It  Is  a 
city  of  diversified  Industry  It  is  in  this  eco- 
nomically sound  position  because  Industries 
for  Amsterdam  Inc..  the  community  tndu.<=- 
trlal  organization  which  Mr.  Koslnskl  headed 
for  so  many  years,  was  ab'e  to  recruit  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  small  Industries  which 
were  employing  some  2,500  persons  only  seve.. 
years  after  the  Blgelow-Sanford  economic 
disaster. 

Only  Mr.  Kosinski,  himself  knew  the  full 
extent  of  the  time,  effort  and  money  he  per- 
sonally devoted  tc  Amsterdam's  ccmeback 
struggle.  But  it  was  substantial  In  ali  three 
categories,  and  Mr.  Koslnskl's  cannlness 
which  came  from  a  combined  legal  and  busi- 
ness career  Inevitably  placed  him  in  the 
position  of  quarterbacking  Amsterdam's 
"bootstrap"  efforts. 

Mr  Koslnskl  was  a  "Polish  giant'  as  he  was 
referred  t-o  yesterday  in  one  reaction  to  his 
death.  But  he  was  more  than  a  leader  of 
Amsterdam's  Polish -American  community. 
John  A  K&sinskl  was  a  '"giant"  for  al! 
Amsterdam. 

Kosinski —March  28.  1974,  John  A  Kosln- 
skl. Funeral  at  the  Jendrzejczak  Funeral 
Home.  200  Church  St.,  Monday  at  10  a.m. 
and  10:30  a.m.  at  St  Stanislaus'  Church. 
Interment  In  St  Stanislaus'  Cemetery. 
Friends  may  call  Saturday  from  7  to  9  p  m. 
and  Sunday  from  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  pm 
In  lieu  of  flowers.  It  Is  the  request  of  the 
family  that  contributicns  be  made  to  aii 
educational  institution  or  any  other  charity 
of  your  choice. 

John    Kosinski    Dies    at    80,    Was    Banker. 
Civic  Leader 

Amsterdam — John  A  Kosinski,  80,  of  Golf 
Course  Rd  ,  a  man  whose  contribution  to 
this  city  and  the  state,  and  even  natio;.  ex- 
tended from  the  1920s  died  yesterday  at 
9:57  p  m  at  St  Mary's  Hospit.al  after  a  short 
Illness.  He  was  hoepitalized  Monday  after  a 
fall. 

Mr.  Koslnskl  was  an  assistant  state  at- 
torney genera;,  the  foi.nder  and  organizer 
of  the  Amsterdam  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Assn  ,  creator  of  Indtistrles  for  .Annsterdam, 
and  a  city  corporation  counsel,  a  president  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Bar  .\ssn  state 
Democratic  committeeman,  a  member  of  a 
task  force  created  by  John  F  Kennedy  and 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Board 

John  Albert  Kos.nskl  was  born  Aug  1. 
1893  in  Amsterdam  to  Albert  a:.d  Anna  Kosch 
Kosinski  His  father,  a  native  of  Wojtowa, 
Poland,  died  in  1909  and  his  mother  died  In 
1954 

Despite  the  death  of  his  father  when  Mr 
Koslnskl  was  16,  he  continued  his  schooling 
and  attended  St.  Stanislaus"  School,  the  Mil- 
ton Ave  public  school.  St  Mary's  College 
in  Detroit  and  eventually  Union  C-ollege  In 
Schenectady.  He  graduated  from  Albany 
Law  School  with  a  bachelor  of  laws  de- 
gree In  June  1917  and  then  served  as  a  law 
clerk  for  Judge  W  Barlow  Dunlap  of  Amster- 
dam. 

When  "World  War  I  started,  Mr  Posinsk: 
Joined  the  United  States  Army  and  was  still 
stationed  in  Richmond.  Va  .  as  a  member  of 
the  Medical  Corps  when  the  Armistice  was 
Signed, 

After  he  was  discharged  he  organized  and 
joined  the  John  J  Wyszomirski  Post  701, 
.Amer.can  Legion 

Mr.  Koeinski  was  admitted  to  the  Ne-A 
York  Bar  In  1919  and  since  was  engaged  in 
general  law  practice  in  .Amsterdam  He  was 
appointed  deputy  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New-  York  In  1928  by  Gov  Alfred  E. 
Smith  and  he  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1930. 
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He  was  local  attorney  for  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation  In  Montgomery  County 
during  the  depression  following  the  stock 
market  crash  in  1929.  In  March  1936  he 
organized  the  Amsterdam  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Assn.,  and  became  president  In 
1944.  Prom  Its  inception  he  was  Ita  manag- 
ing ofBcer 

After  nearly  two  decades  of  practice  of  law 
In  Anrist«rdam.  Mr.  Koslnskl  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Board  (now  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board)    on   Aug.    30,    1938. 

In  1946  and  1947  he  was  corporation  coun- 
sel of  Amsterdam  by  appointment  of  Mayor 
Joseph  P.  Hand.  He  was  a  director  of  Am- 
sterdam Chamber  of  Commerce  for  several 
years  and  was  very  active  In  organizing  In- 
dustries for  Amsterdam  In  1954  and  served 
for  many  years  a.?  Its  president. 

He  WM  active  In  the  campaign  to  raise 
$300,000  00  in  1955. 

In  1961  he  was  appointed  to  Task  Force 
on  Aid  to  Depressed  Areas  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

AFPTLIATIONS" 

His  professional  afllUatlons  Include  the 
Montgomery  County  Bar  Amn.  and  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Assn.  and  he  was  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Council  of  Polish 
Democratic  Clubs  Inc.  for  four  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Democratic  Committee  and  was  presidential 
elector  and  as  such  voted  for  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the  1940  election. 
He  was  a  member  of  St.  John's  Society,  ZNP 
and  other  civic  organizations,  was  involved 
In  the  erection  of  the  ZNP  Home  at  the 
corner  of  Reld  and  Church  Sts.  as  well  as  the 
home  of  St.  John's  Society.  Mr.  Koslnskl  was 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  St.  Mary's 
Hospital. 

He  was  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Mr.  Koslnskl  was  given  the  Columbian 
Award  In  1962,  was  the  Montgomery  County 
Democratic  chairman  In  the  1940's  and  was 
county  Bar  Assn.  president  In  1954. 

On  September  5.  1923,  John  A.  Koslnskl 
married  Viola  L  Karwowskl. 

StTRVrVORS 

He  Is  survived  by  Mrs.  Koslnskl  and  three 
children,  all  of  them  lawyeri:  John  Koslnskl 
Jr.  of  Amsterdam.  Robert  E.  Koslnskl  of  Rye. 
NY.;  and  Mrs.  Jean  Koslnskl  Cleary  of  Del- 
mar,  NY.;  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Katherlne 
Kallnoskl.  Mrs.  Bemlce  Michels  and  Miss 
Anna  Koslnskl  of  Amsterdam:  five  grand- 
children. Karen.  Krlstle  and  Kim  Koslnskl  of 
Rye  and  Susan  and  E>avld  Cleary  of  Delmar; 
several  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Kuneral  services  will  be  McBiday  at  10  a.m. 
at  the  Jendrzejczak  Puneml  Home.  200 
Church  St.  followed  by  a  service  at  St. 
Stanislaus'  Church  at  10  30  »jn.  Burial  will 
be  at  St.  Stanislaus'  Cemetery. 

Mr.   Koslnskl's   b&nk,   Amsterdam   Federal 
Savings  &  Loan,  will  be  closed  llonday  morn- 
ing for  the  funeral,  opening  at  1  pjn. 
KosiNSKi.  "Polish  Oiant."  M<}tr«i03)  bt  His 

AsSOCIATKa  ANB  THE  COMtatrNTTT 

(By  Tom  BradleJ) 

Amsterdam. — "He  was  one  of  the  Polish 
giants.  I  know  that's  trite  tt>  say,  that  It's 
an  overused  term,  but  In  hl»  case  It's  true," 
said  local  attorney  PrederlcS  Partyka,  who 
knew  John  A.  Koslnskl  all  hit  Ufe  and  whose 
wife  Is  a  niece  of  Koslnskl. 

"I  heard  from  my  father  and  John  that 
when  they  were  young  tha  Poles  In  this 
city  were  treated  approxltnately  the  way 
the  Puerto  Rlcana  are  belnr  treated  now. 
John  proved  that  we  weren't  Polish,  that  we 
were  Americans.  He  broke  the  lee  for  many 
able  Poles  and  everybody  gained  from  that," 
Partyka  said  this  morning. 

Indeed,  almost  everyone  wI|o  knew  Kosln- 
s.^tl   in    one   of   his    many    edacities    for    at 


least  some  of  his  50  years  as  a  community 
and  state  leader  registered  two  common 
reactions:  "great  shock"  and  "It's  a  real  loss 
to  the  community." 

Mayor  John  Oomulka  admitted  how  hard 
It  is  to  sum  up  a  man  he  knew  all  bis  life. 
"It's  tough  to  pick  out  Just  one  event  that 
you  remember  that  means  the  most  ...  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  everything 
that  went  on  In  the  city.  He's  going  to 
be  missed  very  much." 

Supervisor  Ambrose  Krupczak  and  his 
wife  said  today  that  they  both  had  lost  a 
great  friend.  Koslnskl's  mother  was  Krup- 
C7ak's  godmother,  and  Krupczak  reminisced 
about  how  he  used  to  visit  the  Koslnskl  home 
when  he  was  a  boy.  "There  are  few  men  of 
his  stature."  said  Krupczak. 

Mr.  Krupczak  said  he  was  a  treasured 
friend  and  remembered  how,  after  Koslnskl 
had  told  his  wife  to  discontinue  being  a 
regular  nurse.  If  he  found  someone  was  sick 
and  needed  help,  he'd  allow  Mrs.  Koslnskl 
to  come  to  their  aid.  Mrs.  Krupczak  said 
you  really  appreciate  things  like  this. 

Said  Mrs.  Mary  Oallnskl,  president  of  the 
Amsterdam  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "It  was  a 
great  shock.  I  think  he's  done  a  great  deal 
for  Amsterdam.  As  Chamber  president  I 
should  say  that  Amsterdam  has  lost  a  great 
friend.  We've  lost  a  great  friend." 

Bernard  KLslells,  Montgomery  County 
Democratic  chairman,  said  the  city  and  party 
has  lost  a  good  friend.  He  noted  that  Kosln- 
skl was  a  state  committeeman  for  years  and 
how  active  he'd  been  for  years. 

Bernard  Marks,  a  member  of  one  of  Ko- 
slnskl's creations.  Industries  for  Amsterdam, 
said  "I  thought  he  was  a  good  businessman 
and  a  pillar  of  the  community  and  that  he's 
going  to  be  hard  to  replace.  He  almost  always 
gave  un.selflshly  of  his  time" 

Joseph  Jacobs,  who  is  corporation  counsel 
for  a  Democratic  admlnl.9tratlon  Just  as  Ko- 
slnskl once  wti.«;,  said  he  knew  KoelnskI  since 
before  he  (Jacobs)  started  his  law  practice 
In  1934  Then  he  knew  him  as  a  leader  of 
Democratic  affairs  In  the  city  and  county. 

Said  Jacobs:  "He  was  a  citizen  deeply  con- 
emed  with  the  affairs  of  our  community.  His 
contributions  to  Amsterdam  will  long  be  felt 
for  they  reflected  his  sound  Judgment  and 
commitment  to  a  progressive  city  for  today 
and  tomorrow.  His  leadership  will  be  missed 
by  everyone." 

AMsmtoAM  FzsiatAi,  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  RrsoLtmoN  or  Respkct  on 
TH«  Death  or  John  A.  Kosinski, 
President 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  on  behalf 
of  the  OfHcers  and  Staff  of  the  Amsterdam 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  deeply 
mourn  the  passing  of  our  President,  John  A. 
Koslnskl  on  March  38,  1974;  and 

Whereas,  John  A.  KoelnskI  was  Instrumen- 
tal In  the  organization  of  the  Amsterdam 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  In 
March  1936  and  was  conscientious  In  serving 
the  Amsterdam  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  as  President  and  Managing  Offi- 
cer from  December  1944  to  the  date  of  his 
death;  and 

Whereas:  John  A.  Koslnskl  was  an  out- 
standing citizen,  a  distinguished  attorney 
and  counsellor  at  law  and  served  his  fellow 
men  tLS  a  member  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Bar  Association,  New  York  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation, Advisory  Board  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  Amster- 
dam, New  York,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  New  York  State 
InduBtrlal  Board,  New  York  State  Democratic 
Committee.  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  Polish  Democratic  Clubs,  and 
United  States  Taric  Force  on  Aid  to  Depressed 
Areas;   and 

Whereas:  John  A.  KoelnskI  foresaw  the 
need  for  Industrial  development  In  the  City 


of  Amsterdam  and  was  Instrumental  In  tha 
organization  of  Industries  for  Amsterdam, 
Inc.  and  served  as  President  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors;  and 

'Whereas:  John  A.  KoelnskI  was  always 
ready,  able,  and  wUllng  to  serve  and  provide 
leadership  to  all  p>eople  and  In  particular  to 
the  Polish  Americans  of  the  Community. 
Now,  therefore.  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved:  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Amsterdam  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  commend  John  A.  Koslnskl, 
President,  for  his  outstanding  service,  lead- 
ership, dedication,  and  devotion  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  members  of  the  Amsterdam 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association;  to 
the  City  and  People  of  Amsterdam,  to  the 
Stat©  of  New  York,  and  to  the  United  States 
of  America;  and  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved:  That  In  an  age  when  trust  Is 
rare,  this  man  was  one  who  could  be  trusted 
by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  friend,  an  associ- 
ate In  btislness  and  law,  and  as  an  American; 
and  It  Is  hereby 

Resolved:  That  the  Board  of  Directors  on 
behalf  of  the  Officers,  Staff,  and  Members  of 
the  Amsterdam  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  convey  Its  deepest  and  most  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  the  family  of  John  A. 
Koslnskl;  and  It  Is  finally 

Resolved:  That  a  plaque  In  honor  of  the 
dedication  of  John  A.  Koslnskl  to  the  Am- 
sterdam Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion be  placed  In  a  prominent  place  In  the 
ofHce  of  the  Amsterdam  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  and  that  another  plaque 
be  presented  to  Mrs.  John  A.  Koslnskl  and 
her  family  In  honor  of  his  dedication  and 
service  to  all  people. 

Amsterdam  Fedekal  Savings 
&  Loan  Assoctatiok, 
By 

John  J.  Zawisa,  President. 

Amsterdam.  N.Y.,  Uay  14,  1974. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

fMr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  have 
examined  the  record  and  discovered  that 
I  was  not  recorded  as  voting  on  HH. 
12628,  the  Veterans'  Education  and  Re- 
habilitation Amendments  Act  of  1974.  I 
was  present,  I  did  record  my  vote  In  favor 
of  the  bin  and  ask  that  the  record  be  cor- 
rected to  show  that  I  did  vote  for  tWs 
legislation. 


THE  HOME  PURCHASE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1974 

fMr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mem- 
bers know,  the  Senate  yesterday  passed 
the  House  Piirchswe  Assistance  Act  of 
1974,  an  emergency  measure  designed 
to  provide  Immediate  relief  to  the  de- 
pressed housing  industry.  That  industry 
has  borne  the  full  Impact  of  the  admin- 
istration's heavy-handed  tight  money 
policy  of  the  past  year. 

It  was  my  hope  and  Intention  that  the 
Hoase  would  act  before  the  recess,  if  at 
all  possible,  on  this  legislation,  as  was 
strongly  urged  upon  us  by  the  President 
in  his  economic  statement  early  this 
week.   Oiu"  subcommittee  kept  a  close 
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watch  on  developments  in  the  Senate  on 
the  Cranston -Brooke  legislation,  which 
we  understood  was  being  modified  sub- 
stantially to  take  into  account  various 
administration  objections  and  reserva- 
tions. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  cures  all  of 
those  objections,  except  for  the  Interest 
rate  applicable  to  mortgages  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Govenmient  National 
Mortgage  Association  under  the  new  au- 
thority provided  in  the  bill.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  administration 
objects  to  the  rate  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  which  is  tied  to  the  Treasury's 
borrowing  rate  on  6-  to  12-month  bor- 
rowings. The  administration  urges  the 
adoption  of  a  higher  rate,  equal  to  the 
8^/4  interest  rate  applicable  to  existing 
tandem  plan  mortgages  with  a  princi- 
pal obligation  exceeding  $33,000. 

Unfortimately,  because  of  the  rush  of 
events  in  this  final  day  before  recess,  it 
appears  Impossible,  despite  our  efforts, 
to  obtain  a  rule  permltMiiig  House  action 
on  the  Senate-passed  bill  without 
amending  that  bill  to  change  the  inter- 
est rate  in  accordance  with  the  admin- 
istration's position.  Consequently,  House 
action  must  be  deferred  until  after  the 
November  election. 

While  I  would  have  liked  to  see  the 
House  accept  the  Senate  bill,  there  need 
be  no  delay  in  preparing  to  implement 
the  new  mortgtige  purchase  authorities 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill.  HUD  should 
prepare  Implementing  regulations  dur- 
ing the  recess  so  that  activity  can  begin 
promptly  after  enactment  of  this  bill  as 
soon  as  the  Congress  reconvenes.     . 

Furthermore,  HUD  should  accelerate 
Its  purchases  of  FHA  and  VA  mortgages 
through  GNMA  during  the  recess  under 
its  existing  tandem  plans.  'With  the  new- 
higher  mortgage  ceilings  on  FHA  mort- 
gages permitted  under  the  1974  Housing 
Act.  there  should  now  be  a  substantially 
higher  volume  of  FHA-flnanced  housing 
which  can  be  supported  by  HUD.  P77MA 
and  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  should 
also  continue  to  support  the  housing 
market  for  conventional  mortgages  at 
Btepped-up  rates. 

I  can  assure  Members  that  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  will  deal  promptly 
with  the  Senate-passed  bill  and  other 
measures  to  help  the  housing  Industry 
as  soon  as  the  Congress  returns  from  its 
recess. 


FINANCIAL   STATE    OF   CONGRESS- 
MAN BOB  WnSON  OF  CALIFORNIA 

(Mr,  BOB  WILSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  in  supporting  the  Privacy  Act  which 
is  scheduled  to  come  before  us.  There  has 
been  an  increasing  trend  toward  "Big 
Brother"  Government  and  I  believe  It  Is 
time  we  set  limitations  on  the  Invasion 
of  privacy  by  governmental  agencies  and 
others. 

This  may  be  the  appropriate  time  for 
me  to  make  a  statement  about  my  own 
financial  situation,  apart  from  the  finan- 


cial statements  I  have  filed  annually 
with  the  House  Ethics  Committee  ac- 
cording to  law. 

After  22  years  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  feel  strongly  in  this 
year  of  political  disillusionment  that  I 
should  make  a  financial  disclosure  ex- 
ceeding the  requirements  of  the  law. 

For  that  reaison  I  want  at  this  time 
to  present  my  own  financial  situation,  as 
unimpressive  as  it  may  be,  after  38  years 
of  hard  work. 

My  Investments  in  real  estate  consist 
of  half  interest  in  sm  inactive  38-acre 
farm  near  Marlow,  W.  Va.,  with  an 
equity  value  of  $9,500  and  one-third  In- 
terest In  58  acres  of  undeveloped  land  In 
Pauma  Valley,  on  which  I  have  paid  a 
total  of  $10,666.66. 

I  own  a  commemorative  coin  collec- 
tion valued  at  $8,000.  and  artwork  and 
mementos  worth  about  $15,000.  I  hold  a 
personal  note  from  a  friend  worth 
$11,000.  I  own  no  corporate  or  Govern- 
ment bonds,  and  the  only  stock  I  own  is 
125  shares  of  Fotomat  currently  valued 
at  $325. 

I  owe  $6,600  to  Riggs  National  Bank, 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  I  owe  a  total  of 
$9,500  to  three  local  banks,  San  Diego 
Trust.  Bank  of  California,  and  the  La 
Jolla  Bank  &  Trust.  I  also  owe  $1,600  on 
my  1973  Chevrolet  Camaro. 

Mrs.  Wilson  owns  in  her  own  name  a 
resident  in  La  Jolla  valued  at  $90,000  on 
which  there  is  a  mortgage  of  $58,000. 
She  also  owes  $4,500  to  a  bank  in  La 
Jolla. 

My  adjusted  gross  Income  last  year 
was  $54,915.66,  made  up  of  my  congres- 
sional salary,  plus  $10,400  in  trustee  fees 
from  Independence  Mortgage  Trust, 
from  which  I  resigned  last  November, 
and  miscellaneous  fees.  On  this  I  paid 
$9,395.33  In  Federal  taxes  and  $2,006.77 
in  California  taxes. 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have  lived  In 
a  rented  apartment  In  Washington  but 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  I  Intend  to  purchfise  a 
home  here  soon. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  long  been  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  provide  youths  and 
adults  with  adequate  job  training 
through  our  schools.  The  Smith-Hughes 
Act  of  1917  providing  funds  for  voca- 
tional education  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
major  Federal  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  affecting  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  In  1963  Congress 
PEissed  the  land  mark  Vocational  Ekiuca- 
tlon  Act  which  modernized  and  ex- 
panded the  types  of  vocational  educa- 
tion courses  being  offered  in  our  schools, 
and  in  1968  that  act  was  amended  by 
further  broadening  its  coverage  and  re- 
focusing  its  emphasis. 

Since  all  the  categorical  programs  un- 
der the  Vocational  Education  Act  will 
expire  on  June  30,  1976,  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  has  been  con- 


ducting hearings  in  anticipation  of  re- 
newing that  act  and  amending  it  in  the 
new  Congress  next  year.  In  this  review 
we  have  heard  testimony  so  far  from 
the  major  education  organizations  in- 
volved in  this  field. 

The  American  Vocational  Association, 
the  foremost  organization  in  the  coun- 
try involved  in  vocational  education, 
testified  on  July  31  and  offered  many 
noteworthy  suggestions  for  amendments 
to  the  act.  Those  suggestions  have  now 
been  reduced  to  bill  form  by  the  AVA; 
and  I  am  pleased  today  to  be  introduc- 
ing that  bill  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
Congressman  Al  Qdie,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  on  our  committee. 

I  am  also  introducing  today,  again  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  Al  Quix.  a  bill  con- 
taining recommendations  for  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
offered  by  the  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges  in  testi- 
mony to  the  committee.  Since  50  percent 
of  the  enrollments  in  community  coUeges 
today  are  students  engaged  in  some  form 
of  vocational  education,  those  institu- 
tions are  fast  becoming  a  prime  vehicle 
for  providing  relevant  Job  training  to 
adults,  both  young  and  old. 

After  our  recess  for  the  election  we 
anticipate  introducing  two  more  bills. 
The  first  will  contain  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations,  and  the  second 
will  be  a  biU  prepared  by  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  introducing  these 
four  bills  this  year  to  spread  a  large  num- 
ber of  ideas,  many  of  which  may  be  in 
conflict,  before  the  public  so  that  after 
3  or  4  months  of  diJscussion  and  review 
throughout  the  country  the  committee 
will  be  better  prepared  to  draft  a  new  bill 
amending  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
We  will  conduct  thorough  hearings  in  the 
next  Congress  and  then  begin  to  write 
our  own  bill.  But  I  believe  that  it  is  only 
through  hearing  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  people  Involved  in  these  programs  on 
the  State  and  local  level  and  through  re- 
ceiving comments  from  the  general  pub- 
lic that  we  will  be  able  to  write  the  best 
bill  possible. 

I  am  inserting  two  short  bill  summaries 
in  the  Record  today.  The  first  summary 
was  prepared  by  the  American  Vocational 
Association  and  describes  their  bill.  And 
the  second  summEiry  was  prepared  by  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges  and  describes  their  bill. 

The  inserts  follow : 
Explanation  or  thi  Vocational  EDrcATioN 
Amknbkxnts  or   1975 

Generally  speaking,  this  bill  proposes  that 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1063  be 
amended  and  reorganized  on  the  basis  of 
five  major  titles.  Each  title  wUl  consist  of 
several  parts  and  It  is  proposed  that  fedwul 
funds  authorized  in  each  title  be  sJlocated 
to  the  parts  according  to  a  comprehensive 
state  plan. 

Title  I  provides  for  the  federal  and  state 
administration  of  vocational  education,  the 
National  Advisory  Council,  state  advlsorr 
councUs  and  a  new  part  concerning  com- 
prehensive statewide  planning  for  vocational 
education. 

Title  n  places  emphasis  upon  vocational 
guidance  and  exploration.  Attention  to  this 
priority  area  Is  essential  In  order  to  assure 
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quality  vocational  education  programs  in  the 
future.  Providing  youth  and  adults  an  op- 
portunity to  make  realistic  vocational  choices 
Is  urgent  In  a  rapidly  changing  social  and 
economic  scene 

Title  III  provides  for  vocational  education 
program  support.  All  progr«nia — secondary, 
poetsecondary  and  adult,  as  well  as  vocational 
student  organizations,  are  Included  and 
funds  are  also  available  for  Vocational  edu- 
cation facilities  of  private,  non-profit  and 
proprietary  Institutions. 

Title  IV  brings  out  prominently  for  the 
first  time  In  vocational  eduoatlon  all  of  the 
service  functions  that  support  and  add 
strength  to  the  vocational  education  program 
of  the  Nation  Provision  Is  made  for  an  ex- 
panded teacher  education  program,  contin- 
uation of  leadership  develapment.  in  the 
form  of  graduate  leadersh^  development 
awards,  and  an  emphasis  tQ>on  placement 
and  follow-up  In  addition.  Title  IV  provides 
for  student  support  programs  In  the  form 
of  work-study  funds  and  stipends  In  order 
to  make  possible  a  new  "outreach"  program 
In  vocational  education.  Thfc  "outreach"  Is 
for  those  persons  who  have  fallen  through 
the  cracks  In  the  educational  and  soclaJ 
structure  and  who  are  unemployed  or  under- 
employed, needing  training  or  re-tralnlng. 

Title    V    accounts    for    applied    research, 
curriculum   development,  exemplary  demon- 
stration and   implementatloo  programs  and 
for  leadership  development  workshops,  sym 
posla  and  projects 

In  addition,  this  bill  provides  that  policy 
and  authority  for  the  admlBlstratlon  of  vo- 
cational education  In  the  8t«te  rest  with  th" 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and 
that  this  sole  state  agency  be  respxjnslble 
to  cooperate  with  the  federal  government  in 
matters  relating  to  vocatloaal  education.  A 
comprehen-slve  statewide  planning  document 
representing  forward  planning  w'.II  be  re- 
quired to  take  into  account  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  and  provldt  a  coordination 
of  all  vocational  edticatlon  Ua  the  state.  The 
legislation  Is  based  on  the  premise  that  It 
Is  appropriate  f  ^r  the  Congress  to  authorize 
funding  for  each  of  the  tttlea  In  this  act 
and  assume  responsibility  for  the  establish- 
ment of  national  priorities  in  programs  for 
training  and  upgrading  the  Nation's  labor 
force.  J 

EXPLANATIOK    OF     PoSTSBTONttAKT     VOCATIONAI. 

Education  Act  or  1975 
The  bill  proposes  a  number  of  changes  In 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of   1963.  as  it 
relates    to    postsecondary    vocational    educa- 
tion. 

SEPARATE     ADMINISTRATION     OF     POSTSECONDA«T 
PSOGKAMS 

The  major  feature  of  the  b§l  Is  to  separate 
the  administration  of  vocatif>nal  education 
program.*  at  the  post  secondary  level  from  the 
administration  of  such  progr«>n.s  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  This  separation  Is  achieved  In 
the  bill  bv  denominating  the  programs  car- 
ried on  at  the  postsecondary  level  as  occu- 
pational education  programs.  The  programs 
carried  on  at  the  secondary  \0/e\  would  con- 
tinue to  be  called  vocational  (sducatlon  pro- 
grams f 

The  bill  makes  no  ciiangei  In  the  manner 
In  which  the  program  for  vocational  educa- 
tion Is  carried  on.  except,  of  course  it  would 
now  be  limited  to  vocation^  education  at 
the  secondary  level 

Tlie  bill  keeps  a  single  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  both  vocational  education 
and  occupational  education,  ^nd  the  formula 
for  allotting  funds  to  the  States  remains  un- 
changed. After  the  funds  for  ^  year  are  allot- 
ted to  a  State,  '.hey  will  b«  divided  into  a 
vocational  education  allotment,  to  be  used 
only  for  secondary  vocational  education,  and 
an  occupational   education  »Jlotnient  to  be 


used  only  for  pKxstsecondary  occupational 
education.  Each  of  these  allotments  will  be 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  State  allotment  with 
the  remainder  of  the  full  State  allotment 
being  divided  between  the  two  allotments 
as  the  State  advisory  council  may  determine. 

As  Indicated  above,  no  change  of  substance 
is  made  In  the  method  in  which  the  voca- 
tional education  allotment  will  be  admin- 
istered, except  for  participation  of  local  co- 
ordinating committees  as  explained  here- 
after. 

The  occupational  education  allotment  will 
be  administered  under  new  provisions  which 
generally  parallel  those  applicable  to  voca- 
tional education.  Under  tbsse  provisions,  the 
State  i>ostsecondary  education  commission 
will  develop  the  State  plan  for  occupational 
education  to  be  administered  by  a  State 
agency  designated  In  the  plan  (a  new  or 
existing  agency,  which  could  be  the  agency 
administering  the  vocational  education  plan 
for  the  State) .  At  the  Federal  level  the  pro- 
gram will  be  administered  through  the  Ck>m- 
munlty  College  Unit  In  the  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion, since  a  mlnlmiun  of  30  per  cent  of  the 
State's  occupational  education  allotment  is 
earmarked  for  use  by  community  colleges. 

COORDINATION    Or    PROGBAMS 

At  the  Federal  level  the  vocational  edu- 
cation and  occupational  education  programs 
will  be  coordinated  through  the  National 
Advisory  Council.  The  membership  of  that 
Council  would  be  revised  to  more  adequately 
represent  poetsecondary  education  Institu- 
tions, and  its  area  of  advise  would  be  broad- 
ened to  Include  the  new  occupational  edu- 
cation program. 

At  the  State  level,  coordination  would  be 
obtained  through  the  State  advisory  coun- 
cils whoee  area  of  advice  would  Include  both 
vocational  and  occupational  education.  Again 
the  membership  would  be  revised  to  reflect 
the  Increased  Importance  of  poetsecondary 
Institutions. 

At  the  local  level,  coordination  would  be 
attained  through  newly  required  local  co- 
ordinating committees.  These  committees 
which  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  would 
be  charged  with  developing  and  proposing  a 
strategy  which  wUl  present  a  coherent,  In- 
tegrated, and  comprehensive  set  of  vocational 
education,  occupational  education,  and  man- 
pwwer  training  programs,  interlocking  mem- 
bership Is  required  between  local  coordinat- 
ing committees  and  planning  councils  estab- 
lished under  the  new  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  of  1973. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

The  bill  limits  expenditures  for  admin- 
istrative and  support  services  under  both  the 
vocational  education  and  the  occupational 
education  programs  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
funds  available. 

CONSOUDATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

The  bill  consolidates  the  programs  now 
carried  on  under  part  C  (research  and  train- 
ing), part  D  (exemplary  programs),  and  part 
I  (curriculum  development).  The  consolida- 
tion Includes  a  single  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations Half  of  the  appropriations  will 
be  allotted  to  the  States  (basically  on  the 
basis  of  State  populations  aged  15  to  19.  In- 
clusive), and  the  other  half  will  be  available 
to  the  Commissioner  for  projects  and  pro- 
grams he  selects. 

One-half  the  funds  available  to  the  Com- 
missioner will  be  administered  through  the 
B'ireau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion, and  the  other  half  through  the  Com- 
munity College  Unit  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  funds  allotted  to  the  States  will  be 
divided  between  the  State  Board  for  voca- 
tional education  and  the  agency  administer- 
ing the  State's  occupational  education  pro- 
gram In  the  same  ratio  as  the  State's  allot- 
ment under  part  B  Is  divided. 


Funds  may  be  used  for  basically  the  same 
purposes  as  under  present  law,  except  that 
the  purposes  In  present  part  D  (exemplary 
programs)  would  be  broadened  to  encourage 
programs  for  unemployed  and  under-em- 
ployed adults.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  appro- 
priations will  be  earmarked  for  each  of  the 
present  types  of  programs. 


THE  NATION'S  LIBRARIES 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
disappointed  that  the  House  was  unable 
to  vote  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  as 
amended  before  the  recess.  This  bill 
would  authorize  the  President  to  call  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
InformaticHi  Services  in  1977.  It  would 
also  authorize  assistance  to  the  Stales 
and  Territories  for  planning  and  imple- 
menting their  •tvn  conferences  before 
the  White  House  Conference. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  w£is  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  and  favorably  reported 
by  the  full  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. The  Rules  Committee  has  con- 
.sidered  it  and  granted  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  debate.  It  was  tentatively  on 
the  program  for  this  week  but  the  press 
of  other  business  has  forced  us  to  put 
the  measure  over  until  after  the  recess. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  is  a  bi- 
partisan bill.  President  Ford,  himself,  in- 
troduced one  of  the  resolutions  calling  for 
this  White  House  Conference,  just  a 
little  over  a  year  ago  when  he  was  still 
Plepresentative  from  Michigan's  Fifth 
District  and  House  minority  leader. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  want  to  indicate  that 
we  will  work  with  the  leadership  to  see 
to  it  that  the  House  has  an  opportimity 
to  vote  on  this  bill  soon  after  our  return 
next  month.  I  have  a  special  concern 
for  library  programs  and  I  believe  prompt 
enactment  of  this  bill  is  particularly 
important  at  this  time. 

The  Library-  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  expires  in  1976:  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation  Act  llbrarj-   programs   expire  in 

1975.  General  revenue  sharing,  which 
cites  libraries  as  an  eligible  expenditure 
category   at  the  local  level,  expires  in 

1976.  A  thorough  public  examination  and 
reassessment  of  our  Nation's  libraries 
can  be  undertaken  through  the  mech- 
anism of  the  White  House  Conference 
and  the  preliminary-  State  conferences. 
This  will  provide  us  in  Congress  and 
those  in  the  executive  branch  with  the 
Information  we  need  to  make  sound  leg- 
islative decisions  In  the  future. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  is  an  im- 
portant bill,  and  I  look  forward  to  its 
early  enactment  after  the  recess. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  » 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
introducing  two  bills  which  embody  the 
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concepts  of  two  diCferent  national  or- 
ganizations— the  American  Vocational 
Association  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Colleges — with  respect  to 
desirable  changes  in  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1963,  as  amended.  These 
bills  are  being  Introduced  for  discussion 
purposes  in  order  that  there  be  the  wid- 
est possible  consideration  of  proposals  of 
this  nature  prior  to  action  by  our  com- 
mittee next  year.  We  are  prepared  also 
to  join  In  Introducing  an  administration 
bill  when  we  receive  it,  and  for  the  same 
purposes.  I  feel  that  there  needs  to  be  as 
much  advance  discussion  of  various  pro- 
posals as  possible  because  of  the  very 
great  Importance  of  Federal  legislation 
dealing  with  vocational  education  In  its 
implications  for  all  of  education  and  for 
national  manpower  policy  generally. 

Chairman  Perkins  has  ably  summar- 
ized the  bills  we  are  today  introducing, 
so  there  Is  no  need  for  me  to  make  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  details.  Needless 
to  say,  we  are  grateful,  and  our  commit- 
tee Is  grateful,  for  the  thought  and  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  these  two  great  na- 
tional organizations  which  these  bills 
represent.  I  feel  certain  that  the  con- 
cepts and  specific  suggestions  they  em- 
body will  be  of  tremendous  assistance  to 
the  Congress. 

At  the  same  time.  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  our  committee's  own  hearings  and 
deliberations,  and  the  individual  and 
collective  judgment  of  its  members  on 
the  information  assembled,  will  be  our 
fundamental  guide  in  formualtlng  new- 
legislation.  Also,  independent  assess- 
ments of  the  success  of  existing  Federal 
legislation  such  as  that  being  prepared 
by  the  General  Accounting  OflBce  after 
a  careful  and  detailed  study  will  receive 
the  most  careful  scrutiny.  We  Intend  also 
to  study  the  testimony  and  reports  of 
both  State  and  National  Advisory  Coim- 
cils  on  Vocational  Education  established 
by  the  1968  amendments,  as  well  as  the 
testimony  and  recommendations  of  oCB- 
cials  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

Thus  far  our  General  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  also  headed  by  Chairman 
Perkins,  has  conducted  hearings  both 
here  in  Washington  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Wisconsin,  Minne.sota,  and  the  State 
of  Washington.  In  addition,  during  the 
field  hearings  we  have  heard  witnesses 
also  from  the  States  of  South  Carolina. 
Texas,  Alabama,  and  Michigan.  The  com- 
mittee plans  further  hearings  both  here 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  So  this 
is  an  intensive  effort  to  study  and  assess 
our  whole  national  pasture  with  respect 
to  vocational  education,  and  one  to  which 
these  two  bills  make  a  considerable  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  Increasing 
attention  by  all  segments  of  education 
given  to  the  concept  of  "career  educa- 
tion" which,  most  simply  stated.  Is  that 
the  primary  function  of  education  Is  to 
prepare  Individuals  to  pursue  a  person- 
allj-  rewarding  and  socially  useful  career. 
This  concept,  which  seems  so  elemental 
but  is  so  frequently  missing  in  our  edu- 
cational system,  of  course,  Involves  many 
programs  of  Instruction  and  educational 


goals  other  than  those  commonly  defined 
as  "vocational."  But  It  should  be  appar- 
ent enough  that  the  concept  has  no  real 
chance  of  Implementation  imless  we  have 
available  first-rate  vocational  programs 
for  those  who  will  fill  the  80  percent  of 
our  jobs  requiring  education  and  train- 
ing other  than  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
academic  degree. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  truest 
measure  of  the  importance  of  making 
certain  that  the  Federal  program  in  vo- 
cational education  Is  designed  as  effec- 
tively as  we  know  how  to  produce  the 
maximum  results  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
historic  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
which  Chairman  Perkins  and  I  worked 
on  together  along  with  other  members  of 
our  committee,  but  by  all  reports  we  have 
a  great  deal  farther  to  go. 

I  look  forward  to  the  continued  coop- 
erative effort  with  Chairman  Perkiks 
and  the  other  members  of  our  commit- 
tee toward  achieving  the  greatest  amount 
of  progress  possible  through  new  Federal 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of 
young  persons  and  adults  who  need  and 
deserve  this  kind  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  ROBERT  G   ROB- 
INSON,   U.S.    MARINE    CORPS 

'Mr.  RUPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
memorate the  passing  of  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's outstanding  servicemen,  Lt.  Rob- 
ert R.  Robinson,  who  was  considered  a 
pioneer  in  what  is  now  the  Marine  Navsil 
Flight  Officer's  Specialty. 

On  October  13,  1918,  Lieutenant  Rob- 
inson participated  In  a  bombing  mis- 
sion over  France.  His  plane  was  at- 
tacked by  German  "fokkers"  over 
Belgium,  and  although  seriously 
wounded,  he  continued  to  fight  and  suc- 
cessfully drove  off  the  remaining  enemy 
scout  planes  before  two  additional  bul- 
let woimds  forced  his  collapse.  For  his 
heroism  as  a  gunnery  sergeant,  Lieu- 
tenant Robinson  was  awarded  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  He  was  one 
of  only  two  airmen  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  who  received  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  during  World  War  I. 

During  his  administration.  President 
Harding  recognized  his  exceptional  serv- 
ice to  his  country  and  awarded  him  a 
special  monthly  pension  for  life.  In  ad- 
dition, in  1971,  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
established  the  Robert  G.  Robinson 
award,  a  trophy  presented  annually  to 
the  "Marine  Flight  Officer  of  the 
Year." 

Lieutenant  Robinson  was  80-year$- 
old  and  resided  in  St.  Ignace.  Michy 
most  of  his  life.  He  is  survived  by  a 
brother  and  a  nephew  and  is  remem- 
bered warmly  by  all  those  who  knew 
him.  Lieutenant  Robinson  was  buried 
with  full  military  honors  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  at  1  p.m.  today. 


THE  STOKES  FUEL  SUBSIDY 
PROGRAM 

CMr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thli 
point  In  the  Rzcorc  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  the  Federal  Utility  and 
Energy  Low-income  Subsidy  Act  of  1974, 
designed  to  provide  equity  and  relief  for 
the  mUhons  of  Americans  subjected  to 
ever  increasing  cofts  for  the  utilities 
they  need  to  maintain  their  life  and 
health.  As  Inflation  continues  to  soar 
and  the  costs  for  basic  utility  necessities 
escalate,  it  Is  increasingly  clear  that  the 
need  for  some  substantial  relief  for 
Americans  of  moderate  and,  especially, 
low  Income  is  more  and  more  urgent. 

The  plight  of  the  poor  has  been  docu- 
mented, studied,  and  restudied.  The 
same  conclusions  have  always  been 
reached — that  the  poor  suffer  the  most 
in  depressions,  recessions,  and  even  when 
the  economy  is  nmning  smoothly. 

During  the  energy  crisis  as  well  as 
during  other  periods  of  commodity  short- 
ages In  American  history,  the  poor  and 
persons  on  fixed  Incomes  have  suffered 
disproportionately.  Such  persons  have 
to  spend  unacceptably  high  portions  of 
their  meager  incomes  on  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  now  energy.  In  some  cases 
they  are  forced  to  do  without  these  basic 
necessities. 

What  I  propose  here  does  not  represent 
a  radical  change  in  this  traditional  pat- 
tern of  poverty.  I  wish  it  were. 

What  is  recommended  is  merely  an 
equitable  method  of  ameliorating  that 
pattern  for  some  persons  at  the  lx)tiom 
of  the  economic  ladder  through  the  im- 
plementation of  a  FUEX  subsidy  pro- 
gram. The  FUELS  program  provides  as- 
sistance in  paying  the  cost  of  utility 
services  similar  to  that  which  the  food 
stamp  program  provides  in  paying  the 
cost  of  food. 

A  program  of  Federal  aid  to  help  nay 
the  residential  utility  expenses  of  mid- 
dle and  low  Income  households  is  needed 
to  overcome  the  burden  on  such  house- 
holds resulting  from  the  general  infla- 
tionary conditions  and  especially  the 
high  cost  of  utilities  which  are  appar- 
ently certain  to  rise  still  more.  Some 
households  must  now  pay  an  inordinate 
portion  of  their  Income  for  necessary 
utilities — such  as  electricity,  heating 
fuel,  and  gas — due  to  substantial  in- 
creases in  energy  prices — and  the  num- 
ber of  affected  households  Is  certain  to 
increase.  Low  Income  Americans  should 
not  \3e  forced  to  decide  whether  they 
should  spend  their  meager  savings  on 
food  to  eat  or  fuel  for  heat 

The  subsidy  should  be  available  to 
both  homeowners  and  tenants.  Tenants 
stand  to  be  victimized  by  high  rent  in- 
creases forced  by  Increased  costs  to  the 
landlords.  Adequate  safegtiards  can  and 
must  be  built  Into  the  subsidy  program 
to  elimmate  any  possibility  of  a  rent  in- 
crease on  the  part  of  the  landlord  receiv- 
ing the  subsidy. 

This  nation  must  not  attempt  to  climb 
out  of  the  dark  pits  of  inflation  and  re- 
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cession  on  the  backs  of  the  powerless  and 
the  poor,  nor  on  the  rights  of  the  aged 
and  the  infirm.  It  is  Inhuman  and  malig- 
nant for  society  in  this  wealthy  Nation 
to  tolerate  the  specter  of  old  and  poor 
people  eating  dog  food  in  order  to  be 
able  to  pay  for  their  heat,  light,  or  rent. 
The  FUELS  program  would  allow  vol- 
untary participation  by  feniilies  certi- 
fied as  needy  by  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies,  as  well  as  other  low-income 
households  having  leas  than  specified 
levels  of  Income  established  for  such 
family  size.  However,  it  has  been  de- 
signed so  as  to  eliminate  the  great  vol- 
ume of  paper  and  overhead  (,'enerated 
by  the  food  stamp  program.  This  is  pos- 
sible because  of  the  relatively  few  utility 
providers  who  supply  almost  all  utility 
services  in  contrast  to  the  more  than  one 
million  food  retailers. 

The  streamlined  procedures  are  in- 
tended to  lessen  the  administrative  costs 
of  such  a  program  whUe  simultaneously 
limiting  the  inconvenience  and  invasion 
of  privacy  which  have  often  tended  to 
accompany  some  comparable  programs. 
Unliice  some  proposals,  therefore,  it  does 
not  utilize  stamps  and  could  not  accu- 
rately be  called  a  fuel  stamp  bill.  But 
the  differences  between  my  proposal  and 
other  preliminary  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  creating  a  fuel  stamp  program  are 
far  greater  than  my  elimination  of  the 
need  for  high  volumes  of  paperwork. 

While  it  is  important  to  provide  relief 
for  those  who  are  suffering  the  most,  it 
is  clear  that  many  Americans  are  much 
more  than  just  inconvenienced  by  high 
utility  costs,  while  not  yet  suffering  dep- 
rivation. To  be  responsible,  I  think  It 
is  necessary  that  any  program  such  as 
this  reflect  the  reality  that  economic 
liardship  does  not  just  happen  overnight, 
but  that  it  evEides  gradually,  and  varies 
in  degree.  Therefore,  an  arbitrary  level 
of  total  assistance  or  cut  off  is  to  be 
rejected.  The  FUELS  program  deals  with 
this  reality  by  extending  limited  contri- 
butions toward  the  utUity  costs  of  this 
transitional,  moderate-income  group. 

To  provide  the  maximum  value  and 
equity  my  proposal  would  take  into  ac- 
count gross  Income  and  household  size. 
It  would  graduate  the  allowance  which 
any  household  would  receive  so  as  to 
provide  the  greatest  benefit  to  those  with 
the  lowest  income,  while  equalizing  the 
effective  benefit  under  the  program  In 
accordance  with  household  size.  Instead 
of  defining  a  specific  dollar  level,  which 
could  be  outpaced  by  Inflation,  my  pro- 
posal win  authorize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  a  percentage  of  the  utility 
costs  of  eligible  households.  The  per- 
centage will  range  from  10  to  90  percent, 
depending  upon  need  as  determined.  The 
use  of  a  percentage  reduction  In  deter- 
mining the  benefit  level  also  automati- 
cally takes  into  account  the  differences 
in  the  cost  of  utilities  that  result  from 
geographic  variations  and  different  liv- 
ing conditions. 

In  practice,  the  recipients  would  see 
the  benefit  as  an  item  deducted  from 
their  regular  utility  bUl  and  would  have 
to  pay  only  the  remaining  balance. 

The  administering  State  agency  would 
transfer  to  the  utility  provider,  a  list  of 
all  eligible  households,  by  name  and  ad- 


dress, as  well  as  the  appropriate  per- 
centage reduction.  The  utility  provider 
would  calculate  the  total  amount  for 
which  it  did  not  bill  eligible  households 
and  would  claim  that  amount  from  the 
Department  of  Treasury  on  a  monthly 
or  quarterly  basis.  The  existence  of 
computer  capability  clearly  makes  bill- 
ing, reimbursement,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  eligibility  lists  relatively  simple  to 
administer  and  audit.  The  utility  pro- 
vider would  be  assured  payment  of  a 
certain  portion  of  Its  charges  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  Impact  of 
utility  bUls  on  low-  and  moderate-Income 
households  would  be  significantly 
lessened. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  maximum  limitation  on  the  amoimt 
payable  so  as  to  eliminate  any  exor- 
bitant or  unreasonable  payments  not  in 
accord  with  the  basic  concept  of  the  bill 
which  might  be  occasioned  by  fraud 
and /or  by  persistently  wasteful  use  of 
utility  services.  It  also  places  checks  on 
all  those  involved  in  the  process  of  dis- 
tributing the  benefits  to  insure  that  the 
subsidy  Is  properly  received  and  utilized. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
urgency  of  coming  to  grips  with  this 
problem  now— and  I  mean  now.  We  must 
provide  an  equitable  solution  before  we 
find  ourselves  well  Into  the  cold  weather 
with  no  adequate  program  for  alleviat- 
ing the  suffering  of  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens. I  urge  the  Congress  to  seriously 
consider  and  promptly  act  upon  the 
FUEL  subsidy  program. 
H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  establish  a  program  providing  flixan- 

clal  assistance  to  low-  and  modern-tncoane 

households    with    regard    to    utility    costs 

incurred  by  such  households 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled, 
SHOBT  Tm-E 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Utility  and  Energy  Low-lncome 
Subsidy  Act  of  1974." 

rWDINOa    AND   PURPOSZS 

Sec.  2.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  general  Inflationary  ecx)nomlc  con- 
ditions and,  especially,  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing costs  of  residential  utility  services  are 
creating  a  substantial  financial  burden  on 
low-  and  moderate-income  families; 

(2)  these  families  are  not  able  tc  pay  the 
costs  of  utUlty  services  without  expending 
funds  normally  used  to  purchase  other  neces- 
sities: and 

(3)  these  families  should  not  be  forced  to 
assume  the  burden  of  making  a  choice  In 
purchasing  products  and  services  which  are 
necessary  to  the  health  of  these  families. 

(b)  It  la,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  help  alleviate  this  burden  by  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  these  families  in 
the  form  of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "certified  household"  means 
any  household  certified  under  section  6; 

(2)  the  term  "certified  landlord"  means 
any  landlord  certified  under  section  6; 

(3)  the  term  "federally-related  program" 
means  any  program  established  by,  admln- 
Istetred  under,  or  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance under  any  Federal  statute; 

(4)  the  term  "household"  means — 

(A)  any  Individual  who  lives  alone  and  Is 
billed  directly  for  any  of  his  utUlty  ex- 
penses; or 


(B)  any  group  of  Individuals  who  live  to- 
gether as  an  economic  unit  and  are  billed 
directly   for   any   of   their  utlUty  expenses; 

(6)  the  term  "Income"  means  the  gross 
Income  received  by  all  members  of  a  hous- 
hold; 

(6)  the  term  "landlord"  means  any  land- 
lord who  rents  a  dwelling  which  l.s  the 
principal  residence  of  the  tenant  and  who  is 
billed  directly  for  any  of  the  utility  services 
used  In  that  dwelUng; 

(7)  the  term  "maximum  allowable  month- 
ly Income  standard"  means  the  standard  for 
determining  eligibility  for  benefits  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  section 
7ia)  of  such  Act,  except  that  the  definition 
of  the  term  "income"  In  paragraph  (6)  of 
this  section  shall  apply  In  Interpreting  such 
term; 

(8)  the  term  "participating  provider  of 
utility  services"  means  any  entity  which  con- 
tracts with  the  Secretary  under  section  4(b) 
of  this  Act; 

(9)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(10)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  tJnlted  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Ouam,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands; 

(11)  the  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
agency  of  State  government  designated  by 
the  Secretary  to  perform  the  duties  described 
In  section  9  in  such  State;  and 

(12)  the  term  "utility"  Includes  natural 
gas,  electricity,  heating  oil,  and  propane  used 
by  an  Individual  In  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  his  principal  residence,  but  such 
term  does  not  Include  telephone  service. 

ESTABLISHMENT    Or    PSOCBAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  If  the  State  plan  described  In 
section  8  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  pro- 
gram which  shall  provide  benefits  to  certified 
households  and  landlords  In  that  State  in 
the  manner  described  in  subsection  ib)  and 
In  the  amounts  described  In  section  7 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  administering 
the  benefits  authorized  by  this  Act,  contract 
with  the  providers  of  utUlty  services  to  certi- 
fied households  and  to  certified  landlords  for 
purposes  of — 

(1)  having  the  provider,  during  Its  regu- 
lar billing  period,  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
a  statement  of  the  expenses  for  the  utility 
service  supplied  by  such  provider  since  the 
previous  billing  period  to  each  certified 
household; 

(2)  having  each  provider,  during  Its  regu- 
lar billing  period,  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
a  statement  of  the  expensee  for  the  utility 
service  supplied  by  such  provider  since  the 
previous  bUllng  period  to  the  tenants  of  each 
certified  landlord  who  are  described  In  the 
third  sentence  of  section  8(d); 

(3)  having  the  Secretary,  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
reimburse  each  of  the  participating  providers 
of  utility  services  for  a  percentage,  as  deter- 
mined under  section  7,  of  the  expenses  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  under  paragraphs  (1 ) 
and  (2);  and 

(4)  allowing  the  Secretary  to  audit  appro- 
priate records  of  such  provider  pertaining  to 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  as  specified  by 
such  contract. 

KUGIBIIJTT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary  shall  establish  uni- 
form national  standards  of  eligibility  for 
benefits  provided  under  this  Act.  He  shall 
limit  eligibility  to  households  which  have 
Incomes  that  are  substantial  limiting  factors 
In  permitting  them  to  pay  necessary  utility 
expenses  and  to  landlords  who  pay  any  utU- 
lty bUl  of  those  households.  In  so  limiting 
the  eligibility,  he  shall  provide  that  at  least 
thp  following  households  and  landlords  are 
ehglble  with  regard  to  the  utUlty  services  tat 
which  they  are  billed  directly; 
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(1)  any  household  receiving  cash  benefits 
under  titles  4  and  18  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  coupons  under  tbe  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964; 

(2)  any  household  which  has  a  monthly 
Income  of  not  more  than  twice  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  aUowable  monthly  Income 
standard  for  a  household  of  its  sl2!e,  except 
that  no  household  shall  be  eligible  under 
this  paragraph  If  the  State  agency  deter- 
mines the  aggregate  worth  of  its  assets  ex- 
ceeds an  amount  specified  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

(3)  any  landlord  if  the  landlord — 

(A)  is  billed  directly  for,  and  pays,  the 
utUity  expenses  of  any  of  hU  tenants  who 
would  be  eUglble  for  benefits  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  with  regard  to  any  of  their 
utility  servlcee  except  for  the  provision  re- 
quiring that  they  be  bUled  directly  for  such 
UtUlty  service;  and 

(B)  agrees  with  the  State  agency  at  the 
time  of  certification  under  section  6(d)  to 
reduce  the  rent  charged  each  month  to  each 
tenant  described  in  the  third  sentence  of 
section  6(d)  by  an  amount  which  the  State 
agency  determines,  pursuant  to  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  Is  commensurate 
with  the  laeneflts  received  by  such  household 
under  the  agreement  described  in  section 
7(b). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  preecrlbe  ellgl- 
bUlty  standards  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
which  are  similar  to  the  uniform  standards 
provided  by  this  section  but  whlcti  take  into 
account  the  special  needs  and  conditions  In 
those  areas. 

(c)  No  household  or  landlord  shall  be  eli- 
gible lor  benefits  unless  certified  by  the 
State  agency  under  section  6. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  purposes  of 
determining  ellglbUlty  for  households  whose 
Incomes  fluctuate  significantly,  prescribe 
rules  providing  an  income-averaging  pro- 
cedure for  determining  the  average  monthly 
Income  for  any  household  during  a  certt- 
flcatlon  period. 

CXXTmCATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  State  agency  shall,  under 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  certify  the 
eligibility  of  households  and  landlords  for 
benefits  provided  by  this  Act. 

(b)  A  household  or  landlord  may  be  certi- 
fied for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  months 
but  not  more  than  12  months. 

(c)(1)  Any  household  which  la  oertlfled 
for  a  period  by  a  State  agency  and  moves 
during  such  period  to  another  State  which 
participates  In  the  program  established  by 
this  Act  shall  be  considered  to  be  certified 
In  the  State  to  which  it  moved  for  SO  days 
after  entering  the  State. 

(2)  Any  landlord  which  is  certified  for  a 
period  by  a  State  agency  under  section  6(d) 
and  moves  during  such  period  to  another 
State  which  participates  in  the  program 
established  by  this  Act  must  be  recertlfled  in 
the  State  to  which  he  moves  before  receiving 
any  benefits  in  that  State. 

(d)  With  regard  to  certifying  any  land- 
lord, the  landlord  shaU  present  to  the  State 
agency  the  name  and  address  of  each  of  his 
tenants.  The  State  agency  shall  notify  the 
tenants  of  the  benefits  avaUable  under  this 
Act  and  request  certification  information 
from  them.  From  that  Information  the  State 
agency  shaU  determine  the  num'ber  of  these 
tenants  who  would  be  eligible  for  benefits 
with  regard  to  any  utility  service  If  they 
were  billed  directly  for  the  service.  After 
negotiating  the  agreements  described  in  sec- 
tions 6(a)  (3)  (B)  and  7(b) ,  the  State  agency 
ShaU  certify  that  the  landlord  is  eliglbUe  for 
benefits  under  section  7(b)  with  regard  to 
the  UtUlty  services  for  which  these  tenants 
are  not  billed  directly.  In  negotiating  these 
agreements,  the  State  agency  shall  talce  into 
consideration  the  following  factors: 

(1)  the  number  of  tenants  of  the  land- 
lord who  wovUd  be  eligible  under  section 
6(a)(1)   or  5(a)(2)   except  for  the  require- 


ment that  they  be  billed  directly  for  a  utUlty 
service  in  order  to  be  eligible  under  such 
section; 

(2)  the  amount  of  benefits  which  would 
be  received  by  those  tenants  if  they  were  so 
eUglble;  and 

(3)  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  those  ten- 
ants be  benefitted  to  the  same  degree  that 
they  would  have  been  if  they  were  so  eligible. 

BENEFITS 

Sbc.  7.  (a)(1)  In  the  case  of  certified 
households  the  income  of  which  Is  less  than 
one-half  of  the  maximum  aUowable 
monthly  Income  standard  for  a  household  of 
Its  size,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the 
limitation,  in  paragraph  (3),  pay  90  percent 
of  the  expenses  bUled  on  each  statement  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  section  4(b)(1). 

(2)  In  the  ease  of  certified  households  the 
income  of  which  Is  one-half  or  more  of  the 
maximum  allowable  monthly  Income  stand- 
ard for  a  household  of  Its  size,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  subject  to  the  limitation  in  para- 
graph (3),  pay  the  percentage  of  the  ex- 
penses bUled  on  each  such  statement  as  Indi- 
cated In  a  table  of  percentages  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  In  prescribing  such 
table,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  toi  a  pay- 
ment of  89  percent  of  such  expenses  on  each 
such  statement  for  a  household  with  a 
monthly  Income  equaling  one-half  of  such 
standard  for  a  household  of  Its  size,  and  he 
shall  provide  for  other  payments  graduated 
downward  for  other  certified  households  to 
the  minimum  payment  of  10  percent  of  such 
expenses  on  each  statement  for  a  household 
with  twice  the  monthly  income  of  such 
standard  for  a  household  of  its  size. 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  which  may  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  any  house- 
hold under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section during  any  certification  period  may 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  maximum  al- 
lowable mpnthly  Income  standard  for  a 
household  of  Its  size  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber  of   months   in    the   certification   period. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (d), 
the  Secretary  shall,  with  regard  to  each  cer- 
tified landlord,  pay  the  percentage  of  each 
statement  received  for  such  landlord  pur- 
suant to  section  4(b)(2)  which  equals  the 
percentage  agreed  upon  by  the  State  agency 
and  the  landlord  at  the  time  of  certification 
under  section  6(d) . 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules  lim- 
iting the  amount  which  may  be  paid  on  be- 
half of  any  landlord  during  any  certifica- 
tion period  imder  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  In  prescrib- 
ing such  rules,  he  shaU  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  factors  listed  In  section  6(d). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  the  pay- 
ments described  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
regardless  of  whether  the  household  has  paid 
Its  p>ortlon  of  any  utiUty  blU. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  nUee 
specifying  the  benefits  avaUable  for  house- 
holds and  landlords  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam 
which  meet  the  standards  of  eligibility  pre- 
scribed under  section  6(b).  Such  benefits 
ShaU  be  similar  to  those  provided  by  this 
section  but  shaU  take  into  account  the  ^>e- 
cial  needs  and  conditions  in  thoae  areas. 

STATS    nANB 

S«c.  8.  (a)  Any  State  requesting  aid  under 
this  Act  ShaU  submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary 
Indicating,  in  addition  to  any  other  InfOT- 
matlon  required  by  the  Secretary,  the  fol- 
lowing— 

(1)  the  Informational  programs  to  be  eon- 
ducted  by  the  State  concerning  the  benefits 
available  under  this  Act; 

(3)  the  process  to  be  used  tn  certifying 
the  households  and  landlords  eligible  for 
benefits  under  this  Act; 

(3)  the  manner  in  which  the  State  agency 
wUl  restrict  the  disclosure  of  inforsaatlon 
obtained  from  households  and  landlords  ap- 
plying for  benefits  under  this  Act; 


(4)  the  procedure  to  be  used  for  a  hearing 

and  determination  of  any  complaint  by  any 
household  or  landlord  aggrieved  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  State  agency  in  any  of  Its  actions 
concerning  this  Act;  and 

(5)  the  reasons  for  the  State  not  being 
able  to  administer  this  Act  in  an  area,  if  any, 
of  the  State. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU,  if  he  approves  any 
plan  submitted  to  him  under  subsection  (a) , 
establish  and  maintain,  subject  to  section 
13,  the  program  established  by  this  Act  In 
the  State  submitting  the  approved  plan.  He 
ShaU,  if  he  disapproves  such  plan,  inform  the 
State  of  the  reasons  for  the  refusal  and  al- 
low the  States  to  resubmit  a  new  plan. 

STATE     AGENCY 

Sec.  9.  The  State  agency  of  each  State  In 
which  the  program  provided  by  this  Act  ie 
established  shaU,  in  addition  to  any  other 
duties  assigned  to  It  by  the  Secretary — 

(1)  certify  eligible  households  and  land- 
lords under  section  6; 

(2)  establish  and  maintain  a  hearing  pro- 
cedure described  in  section  8(a')(4^; 

(3)  report  to  the  Secretary,  in  a  manner 
and  at  times  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  program 
in  the  State; 

(4)  conduct  programs  described  in  section 
8(a)(1); 

(6)  enter  Into  the  agreements  described  in 
section  6(a)(3)  (B); 

(6)  supply  necessary  Information  concern- 
ing eligible  households  and  landlords  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  participating  providers  of 
UtUlty  services  for  purposes  of  facUltatlng 
the  reimbursing  procedures  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  billing  procedure*  of  the  provldere 
under  section  4;  and 

(7)  make  the  determinations  described  in 
sections  6(a)  (2)  and  6(a)  (3)  (B) . 

BKLATION   TO   BKNETITS   FROM   OTK^  STATE  AND 
rKDK&AL     PBOGBAMS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Any  benefit  received  by  any 
household  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  Income  for  purposes  of — 

(1)  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  or 

(2)  determining  the  eligibility  for  benefits 
administered  with  regard  to  any  other  fed- 
eraUy-related  program. 

(b)  Any  benefit  received  by  any  household 
or  lancUord  imder  this  Act  shaU  be  in  addi- 
tion to,  and  not  In  Ueu  of,  any  other  benefit 
received  by  the  landlord  ot  by  a  member  of 
a  household  from  any  other  federsUy-related 
program. 

Am     TO     STATXB     AMD     PAETICIPATDfO     PBOVmlXS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
State  agency  an  amount  equal  to  60  percent 
of  the  reasonable  costs  of  such  agency  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  duties  de- 
scribed in  section  9. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  any 
participating  provider  of  utility  servlcee  for 
purposes  of  paying — 

(1)  costs  Incxirred  by  such  provider  in  Inl- 
tlaUy  establishing  the  bUlIng  procedure  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
4(b);  and 

(2)  unusual  costs  Incurred  by  such  pro- 
vider as  a  result  of  special  circumstances  af- 
fecting the  administration  of  the  program,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

PKNALnZS;     DAHAGXS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  pre- 
sents false  information  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining any  benefit  under  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  tl,(XX)  together  with  the 
amovmt  of  the  benefit  so  obtained.  If  any,  or 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
has  been  groes  negUgence  or  fraud  on  the 
part  of  the  State  agency  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  described  In  section  9,  the  Sec- 
retary may  direct  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  tJnlted  States  to  bring  a  suit  In  a  Federal 
district  court  In  such  State  for  purposes  of 
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collecting  damages  caused  by  such  negligence 
or  fraud  to  the  United  States. 

TSRMINATION    OF    PROGBAM    IN    A    STATS 

Sec.  13.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  In 
the  administration  of  this  Act  there  Is  a  fail- 
ure by  a  State  apency  to  comply  substantially 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  with  the  rules 
issued  pursuant  to  this  .^ct.  or  with  the  State 
plan  of  operation,  he  shall  Inform  such  State 
agency  of  stich  falhire  and  shall  allow  the 
State  agency  a  rea.sonabe  period  to  correct 
such  failure  Upon  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  the  Secretary  shall  direct  that  there 
be  no  further  benefits  administered  In  the 
areas  where  such  failure  has  occurred  until 
such  time  as  satisfactory  corrective  action 
has  been  taken 

DETERMINATION  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  CLAIMS 

Sec  14.  The  Secretary  may  hear  and  de- 
termine any  claim  arising  against  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  administration  of  this 
Act. 

AtJTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  15  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  a-s  are  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provlalons  of  this  Act. 


A  TARGET  DATE  TO  FTGHT 
INFLATION 

•  Mr.  MILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permis.sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  resolution  that  would  set 
a  target  ceiling  on  budget  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1975  at  $295  billion.  The  meas- 
ure which  we  are  now  considering  would 
only  set  that  target  at  $300  billion  Be- 
cause of  this,  I  voted  against  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule  to  enable  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  opened  up  and  amended  to  the 
lower  level. 

Each  Member  here  has  been  told  of  the 
great  opposition  to  a  tax  surcharge  on 
our  constituents.  If  Congress  were  to  set 
a  budget  ceiling  of  $295  billion  as  I  have 
suggested,  there  would  be  no  need  to  even 
consider  the  5  percent  tax  surcharge 

This  Congress  will  not  begin  to  put  the 
brakes  on  inflation  until  it  realizes  that 
Federal  spending  must  be  reduced.  A 
budget  target  ceiling  of  $295  billion 
rather  than  $30C  billion  would  be  a  re- 
alistic step  toward  that  goal. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to 

'The  following  Members  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  LoTT>  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:  > 

Mr  RoBtso.N-  of  New  York,  for  10  min- 
utes, today 

Mr.  R.^iLSBACK,   for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WiDNALL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosMER.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  for  10  mmutes, 
today. 

Mr    HocAN,  for  10  mmutes.  today 

Mr    QriE.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Breckinridge  I  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr  GoN2.\LKz,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  O'Hara.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Cdlver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Plood,  for  5  minirtes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr,  Rosenthal  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $764.50, 

Mr.  Flynt  to  insert  his  remarks  im- 
mediately following  Mr.  Cederberg  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  667. 

Mr.  Mann  to  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
CEDERBrpG  on  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 667. 

Mr.  Ui.LMAN,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  on  each  of  the  conference  re- 
ports from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  today. 

Mr.  Miller  to  revi.se  and  extend  his 
remarks  prior  to  vote  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  667. 

Mr.  Stokes  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  bv  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$625.50. 

Mr  WiDNALL  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  followinp  the  remarks  of  Mr.  St 
Germai.n   on   the   debt   obligation   bill. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Lotji  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:  ' 

Mr  Parris  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr   AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  GuDE  in  five  Instances. 

Mr  Don  H.  Clausen  in  four  instances. 

Mr  MizELL  in  five  instances. 

Mr  Taylor  of  Missoui'l. 

Mr  Landcrebe. 

Mr  HuBER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr  Armstrong. 

Mr  Guyer. 

Mr  GuBSER 

.Mr  RoBi.soN  of  New  York. 

Mr  Young  of  Illinois  in  two  Instances 

Mr.  Maraziti 

Mr.  HiLLis  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Bray  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas 

Mr  Rou.ssELOT 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Breckinridge  I  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  10  In- 
stances 

Mr  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr    Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr  Davis  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  PuQUA  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr  Bennett. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr  Anntjnzio  in  12  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Hanna  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  CORMAN. 

Mr.  Carnft  ox  Ohio. 

Mr.  Litton. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Stttdds  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Patten. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  11231.  An  act  to  Increase  deposit  In- 
surance from  taO.OOO  to  »40.000,  to  provide 
fuU  Insurance  for  public  unit  deposits  of 
$100,000  per  account,  to  establlfib  a  Nation»l 
Ck>mml8slon  on  Electronic  TxukX  Trftnsfen. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11510.  An  act  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate certain  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  a  new  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Administration  and  In  a  new  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  In  order  to 
promote  more  efficient  management  of  such 
functions. 

H.R.  12628.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  vocational  rehabili- 
tation subsistence  allowances,  educational 
and  training  assistance  allowances,  and 
special  allowances  paid  to  eligible  reterana 
and  persons  under  chapters  31,  34,  and  36 
of  such  title:  to  Improve  and  expand  the 
special  programs  for  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans  and  •ervlcemen  under 
chapter  34  of  such  title;  to  Improve  and  ex- 
pand the  veteran-student  services  program; 
to  establish  un  education  loan  program  for 
veterans  and  persons  eligible  for  benefits 
under  chapter  34  or  35  of  such  title:  to  make 
other  Improvements  in  the  educational  as- 
sistance program  and  In  the  admin  Is  tratlon 
of  educational  benefits;  to  promote  the  em- 
ployment of  veterans  and  the  wives  and 
widows  of  certain  veterans  by  Improving  and 
expanding  the  provisions  governing  the  op- 
eration of  the  Veterans  Employment  Service, 
by  Increasing  the  employment  of  veterans 
by  Federal  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
and  by  providing  for  an  action  plan  for  the 
employment  of  disabled  and  Vietnam  era 
veterans  within  the  Federal  Oovernment;  to 
codify  and  expand  veterans  reemployment 
rights;  and  for  other  purpose;  and 

H.R  16427.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  followinj^  titles: 

S  605.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
30,  1944,  an  art  "to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Harpers  Perry  National 
Monument",  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1769.  An  act  to  reduce  losses  of  life  and 
property,  through  better  fire  prevention  and 
control,  and   for  other  purposes: 

S  2348.  An  act  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  the  Canal  Zone  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  and  recording  of  marriage  licenses, 
and  related  activities,  to  the  clvU  affairs  di- 
rector of  the  Canal  Zone  Oovernment,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses; 
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S.  3044.  An  act  to  Impose  overall  limita- 
tions on  campaign  expenditures  and  political 
contributions;  to  provide  that  each  candidate 
for  Federal  office  shall  designate  a  principal 
campaign  committee;  to  provide  for  a  single 
reporting  responsibility  with  respect  to 
receipts  and  expenditures  by  certain  political 
committees;  to  change  the  times  for  the  fil- 
ing of  reports  regarding  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  {Mlltlcal  contributions;  to  provide 
for  public  financing  of  Presidential  nominat- 
ing conventions; 

S.  3234.  An  act  to  authorize  a  vigorous 
Federal  program  of  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  to  assure  the  utilization 
of  solar  energy  as  a  viable  sotirce  for  our 
national  energy  needs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S  3698.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  Elnergy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  enable  Congress 
to  concur  In  or  disapprove  international 
agreements  for  cooi>eratlon  In  regard  to  cer- 
tain nuclear  technology. 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED   TO    THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approvsJ,  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R.  3903.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  land 
m  the  State  of  Michigan  to  the  Wisconsin 
Michigan  Power  Co.; 

H.R.  9075.  An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
position of  certain  office  equipment  and 
furnishings,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11510.  An  act  to  reorganize  and  con- 
solidate certain  functions  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  In  a  new  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration  and  In  a  new 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  \n  order  to 
promote  more  efficient  management  of  such 
functions. 

H.R.  13113.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act  to  strengthen  the  regula- 
tion of  futures  trading,  to  bring  all  agri- 
cultural and  other  oommodltles  traded  on 
exchanges  under  regulation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJi.  13261.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals settled  hy  the  United  States-Hun- 
garian Clalmu  Agreement  of  March  6,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H  J.  Res.  898.  A  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  In  October,  1974.  as  "National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week." 


pedltlng  Act  as  It  pertains  to  Appellate  Re- 
view; with  amendment  (Rept.  No  93-1463). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1446.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  S.  3979.  A  bill  to  increase 
the  availability  of  reasonably  priced  mort- 
gage credit  for  home  purchases  (Rept.  No. 
93-1464) .  Referred   to  the  House  Calendar 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  4  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
untU  Tuesday,  October  15.  1974,  at  12 
0  clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  782.  An  act  to  reform  consent  decree  pro- 
cedures, to  Increase  penalties  for  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  to  revise  the  ES- 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOWNING  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PiKT,  and  Mr.  Cohen)  : 
HJI.  17296.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
fishing  Industry  by  granting  to  it  the  same 
protections  granted  to  the  coastwise  trade; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Plsheriee. 

By  Mr   PASCELL: 
H.R.    17297.   A   bill    to   Increase   the   avail- 
abllty  of  reasonably  priced  mortgage  credit 
for  home   purchasee;    to  the  Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJi.  17298.  A  bill  to  require  In  all  cases 
court  orders  for  the  Interception  of  com- 
munications by  electronic  and  other  devices. 
for  the  entering  of  any  residence,  for  the 
op>enlng  of  any  maU,  for  the  procurement  of 
certain  records,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   K0C:H    (for   himself.   Mr    Sv- 
MiNCTON,    and   Mr.   Evans   of    Colo- 
rado) : 
H.R.    17299.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Center  for  Clinical  Pharmacology,  to  provide 
support  for  the  study  of  clinical  pharmacol- 
ogy and  clinical   pharmacy,  and  to  provide 
for  review  of  drug  prescribing;  and  to  amend 
the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  provide  for  additional  regulation  of  drug 
promotions,  to  provide  for  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  for  all  drugs,  to  provide  for  certi- 
fication   of    programs    rejecting    manufac- 
turers' representatives,  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
mission of  data  relating  to  therapeutic  equiv- 
alence of  drugs,  to  provide  for  the  certtO ca- 
tion of  certain  drugs,  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional  dnig   compendium,   to  provide   addi- 
tional drug  Information  to  consumers,  to  es- 
tablish a  code  system  for  the  Identification 
of  all  drugs,  to  provide  for  the  recall  of  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded  foods,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  MALLARY: 
H.  R.  17300.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  existing 
prohibition  against  payment  of  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  where  there  is 
an  unemployed  father  receiving  unemploy- 
ment  compensation  under  State  or  Federal 
law,  thus  treating  unemployment  compensa- 
tion the  same  as  other  Income  and  resources 
In  determining  the  family's  need;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  17301.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  lO-pe.'- 
cent  Federal  employee  pay  reduction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    MURTHA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MospHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  STACCias, 
and  Mr.  Slack)  : 
H.R.   17302.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  17303.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion  Into   the   United   States  of  any  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  cattle  meat  during  a  180- 
day  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
QxTiK) : 
HJI.  17304.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Vocational   Education  Act  of  1963,  and  for 


other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HR.  17305.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  Improve  the  admin- 
istration of  postsecondary  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  purpose;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
HJI.  17306.  A  bUl  to  Increase  the  avail- 
ability of  reasonably  priced  mortgage  credit 
for  home  purc.nases  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

By   Mr    STRAT-TON    ,  f or  himself.   Mr 
Howard     Mr.    McCcrmack.    Mr.    Mc- 
EWEN.  Mr  O'Briin.  and  Mr   Pricte  of 
Illinois)  : 
H.R.  17307.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  increase 
In  the  price  of  certain  consumer  commodities 
by  any  retailer  once  a  price  Is  placed  on  any 
such    commodity    by    such    retailer,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT 
H.R.  17308.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act.   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THONE  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Denholm) : 
H.R.  17309  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  as 
amended  to  provide  for  improved  emergency 
loan  procedures:  to  the  Committee  on 
AgricalTtire 

By    Mr     BREAUX     .for    himself,    Mr 
Bennett,   Mrs    Boccs,    Mr    Brooks. 
Mr.  Casev  of  Texas,  Mr  Fascell,  Mr. 
Fuqca,    Mr     GiNN,    Mr.   Hi3ERT,    Mr 
Jones  of  North   Carolina,   Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  SiKES,  Mr.  Treen,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Texas)  : 
H.R.    17310.   A  bill  to  amend  section   4  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1965.  to  provide 
short-term    relief   to    those   portions   of    the 
fishing    industry    which    have    suffered    eco- 
nomic   dislocation;     to    the    Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  hUnself,  Mr. 
DoNOHiTE,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  nilnols,  Mr.  Ctlver. 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  California,  and  Mr. 

riANIELSON  )  : 

HR.   17311.  A  bill  to  establish  procedtires 
and  regulation  for  certain  protective  services 
provided  by  the  VS.  Secret  Service;   to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BROTZMAN: 
HJI.  17312    A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  Court  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Juris- 
diction and  function,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIELfiON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LcTCEN,  and  Mr.  Stokes  )  : 
H.R.  17313  A  bill  to  amend  the  deflnlUon 
of  'former  President"  under  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 25,  1958  (Public  Law  85-745),  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  Madden,  and  Mr.  Yat^)  : 
HR.  17314.  A  bU)  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
auihorlze  the  use  of  ad  valorem  taxes  to 
satisfy  the  user  charge  system  requu-ement; 
to  the  Comimtf^  on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   DBRWINSKI    (foi'   himself,   Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Annvnzio,  Mr.  Ashbbock. 
Mr.    Blackburn,    Mr.    Coluer,    Mr. 
Crane.    Mrs.    Holt,    Mr.   Hcbir.   Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Landcrebe,  Mr    Mitchell 
of   New   Yortt.   Mr.   Mttrpht   of   New 
York.   Mr.   Mt-RPHT  of   Illinois.   Mr 
O'Brien.    Mr     Sikis.    and    Mr.    Tal- 
cott)  : 
H.R.   17315.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction   and   maintenance   of  the   General 
Draza   Mlhallovlch    Monument   In   Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  recognition  of  the  role  he  played 
in  saving  the  lives  of  approximately  600  U£. 
airmen  In  Yugoslavia  during  World  War  11; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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By  Mr.  DU  PONT : 
H.R.   i73ie.  A  bill  to  ©etablUh   an  energy 

stamp  program  to  provide  energy  suamps  to 
low-Income  housetiolders  to  help  meet  the 
cuat  oX  rising  luel  bills;  to  the  Committee  on 
Iiiterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG; 
H  R.   17317    A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  the  detluctlon 
of  certain  expenditures  for  food  and  lodging 
prlmajily  for  medical  care,  to  the  ConimUtee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H  R.  17318.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  beryl  ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the    supplemental    stockpile;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  17319.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
Blmpllfloatlon,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
HJl.  17320.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  make  loan 
guarantees  to  business  concerns  which 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain  needed 
financing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Rotb.\l,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  MoAKiEY,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Ms. 
AszuG,   Mr.   HoRTON,   and   Mr.   Ran- 

CELI  : 

H.R.  17331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal. 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
establishment  of  standards  for  a  grading 
system  by  which  retaU  purchasers  may  de- 
termine the  relative  nutritional  v.ilue  of 
different  foods,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RoNCAuo  of  Wyoming)  : 
H.R.  17322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  to  establish 
the  U.S.  Enrichment  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H  R.    17323.    A    bill    to    establish    a    Federal 
Medical    Privacy    Board    with    responsibility 
for  promoting  protection  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy as  it  relates  to  personal  medical  infor- 
mation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  hlmBelf,  Mr.  Hich- 
LEH  of   West  Virginia,   Mr.   Badiixo, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  HLab- 
RiNCTON,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, and  Ms.  ScHsoKDEs)  : 
H.R.   17324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes,  and  to  amend  the  F*\ibllc 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  trust  fund 
to  be  used  to  fund  the  reasearch  programs 
of    the    National    Cancer    Institute;    to    the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr    KTR03  (for  hiiBBelf  and  Mr. 
Delukkback  )  : 
H.R.    17325.    A   bill    to   amend   the   act   of 
August  24,  1966,  for  purposes  o|  prohibiting 
the  shipment  in  interstate  coaunerce  of  dogs 
Intended  to  be  used  to  flght  cAher  dogs  for 
purposes    of   sport,    vragerlng,    or    entertain- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
H.R.  17326.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
US.  Postal  8ervtc«,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and   Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MARAZm    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hakrahan.      Mr.      Prokhlich.      Mr. 
CLXvxi^AiTD,   and  Mr.  Orovkr)  : 
H.R.    17327.    A    blU    to    deauthortze    per- 
manently the  construction  of  the  Tocks  Is- 
land   Dam   on    the   Delaware   River;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  MILPORD: 
H.R.  17328.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  H  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  neighborhood  emergency 
warning  systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.R.  17329.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Wheel- 
ing Suspension  Bridge  as  a  National  His- 
toric Site,  and  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  maintenance  of  the  site  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  consultation 
with  an  advLsory  commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Dsaprr,  Mr.  Dttncan,  Mr. 
Oatdos  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  MrrcHXLL  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Spenci, 
Mr.  Trken,  Mr.  Wacgonner,  and  Mr. 

Ya  TRON )  ; 

H.R.  17330.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  102 
and  202  of  the  Flood  Disaster  Protection 
Act  of  1973  which  make  flood  Insurance 
coverage  and  community  participation  In 
the  national  flood  insurance  program  prereq- 
uisites for  approval  of  any  flnanclal  assist- 
ance In  a  flood  hazard  area,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Baukmg  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  NIX   (for  himself.  Mrs.  Ckis- 
HOLM,    Mr.    Dices.    Mr.    Orejen    of 
Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Helstoski,     Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Won 
Pat)  : 
H.R.    17331.   A   bill   to   limit   and   regulate 
the   Imposition,   and   the   transfer   in   Inter- 
state commerce,  of  handguns  and  handgun 
parts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJl.  17332.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  any  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  a  period  of  12  months  unless  and 
until  the  market  price  for  milk  reaches  100 
percent  of  parity  and  then  only  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  certifies  that  the  products 
equal  or  exceed  all  UB.  health  and  sanitary 
requirements;    to   the  Conmilttee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H.B.  17333.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  $500  of  Interest  on  savings  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brademas)  : 
H.R.  17334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  submission  of  certain  studies  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK   (for  hlm.self.  Mr. 

Owens,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

and  Mr.  Biesteh)  ; 

HJl.  17335.  A  bUl  to  regulate  lobbying  and 

related  activities;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York : 
H.R.    17336.   A   bill   to   provide   for  services 
and   study   relating   to   drug   abuse   and   de- 
pendency among  older  persom;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  ROE : 
H.R.  17337.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  reve- 
nues from  leases  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  to  be  made  available  to  coastal  and 
other    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York: 
H.R.  17338.  A  bill  to  require  that  users  of 
heart  pacemakers  be  given  notice  of  the  prox- 
imity of  electronic  products  which  emit  radi- 
ation which  adversely  affects  such  pacemak- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.  R.  17339.  A  bfll  to  make  it  an  unfair 
practice  for  any  retailer  to  increase  the  price 
of  certain  consumer  oommodltlee  once  he 
marks  the  price  on  any  such  consumer  com- 


modity, and  to  permit  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  order  any  such  retailer  to 
refund  any  amounts  of  money  obtained  by 
so  increasing  the  price  of  such  consumer 
commodity;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cleveland)  : 

HJt.  17340.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  transfer  ownership  of 
two  naval  vessels  no  longer  needed  by  the 
Navy  to  the  city  of  New  York,  N.Y.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  17341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  relief  to 
certain  individuals  62  years  of  age  and  over 
who  own  or  rent  their  homes,  through  a  sys- 
tem of  Income  tax  credits  and  refunds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  17842.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  benefit  Increases  author. 
Ized  thereunder  shall  be  made  on  a  semi- 
annual basis  (rather  than  only  on  an  annual 
basis  as  at  present);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SARASIN : 

H.R.  17343.  A  blU  to  provide  flnanclal  as- 
sistance to  regulated  electric  utilities  to  re- 
duce the  Increases  In  electric  utility  rates 
caused  by  increases  in  the  price  of  residual 
oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By   Mr.   SKUBITZ    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Dow 

H.   CLAtTSKN,   Mr.   RXGTTLA,   Mr.   JOHN- 
SON  of    Callfomla.    Mr.    Camp,   Mr. 
Stxelman.  Mr.  Rttppx,  Mr.  Homxs, 
Mr.  RoNCAUo  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Bait- 
man,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Stkphxnb,  Mis. 
Mink,  and  Mr.  KxrcBxnt) : 
Hja.  17344.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  Investigations 
and  studies  relating  to  new  unite  or  addi- 
tions to  the  National  Park  System;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.TALCOrr: 
HJl.  17346.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   TAYLOR  of  North   OaroUna 
(for  himself,  Mr.  SKtrerrz,  Mr.  John- 
Boir  of  Ccaifomla,  Mr.  Hosicxk.  MT. 
Udaix,    Mr,    Don   H.   Clattbkn,   Mr. 
Phillip  BtrRTON,  Mr.  Ruppk,  ISi.  Po- 
LXT,  Mr.  Dxllxnback,  Mr.  Kastkn- 
MKiER,  Mr.  SsBZLrcm,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Rxgula,  Mr.   KAXMxt,  Mr.   Stxzucah, 
Mr.  VicoMTo.  Mr.  Cboion,  Mr.  Mxl- 
CHXR,    Mr.    YoTTNO    of    Alaska,    Mr, 
BiNaHAM,  Mr.  BAtncAN,  Mr.  Skbes- 
UNo,  Mrs.  Bttbks  of  Callfomla,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
HH.  17346.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water   Conservation   Fund   Act   of    1965,   as 
amended,  to  amend  the  act  of  October  IB, 
1966,  to  establish  a  program  for  the  preserva- 
tion     of      additional      historic      properties 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   TAYLOR   of   North    Carollaa 
(for     himself,     Mr.     Skcbitt;,     Mr. 
OwicNS,  Mr.  DK  Lnoo,  Mr.  Bnx,  Mr. 
Carnxt  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Oumuiim,  Mr. 
CONLAN,    Mr.    DULSKI,    Mr.    FAaczLL. 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Fkst,  Mr.  Oibbons,  Mr. 
Goldwater.  Mr.  Haimilton.  Mr.  Hab- 
RiNOTON,  Mr.  HxcHi.za  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  HuDNUT,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
McKat,  Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.     Pepper.     Mr.     Roe,     and     Mr. 
RODSK)  : 
H.R.  17347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lund  and 
Water   Conservation   Fund   Act   of    1866,   as 
amended,  to  amend  the  act  of  October  IB, 
1966,  to  establish  a  program  for  the  preserva- 
tion    of     additional     historic     properties 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  amended,  and  for 
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other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (for 

himself,    Mr.   SKUBrrz.    Mr.    Pickle, 

Mr.  Qtnz,  Mr.  Rixole,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr. 

Talcott,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Wolfp,  and 

Mr.  YouNo  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  17348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  to  amend  the  act  of  October  15, 
1966,  to  establish  a  program  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  additional  historic  properties 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TREEN ; 
H.R.  17349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  Interest  paid  or  accrued  on  a  de- 
posit or  account  In  a  bank  or  other  savings 
Institution  to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of 
such  Interest  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
Interest  which  would  have  been  paid  or  ac- 
criied  on  such  deposit  or  account  If  the  rate 
of  interest  on  such  deposit  or  account  had 
been  the  Inflation  rate;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.    WIDNALL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mrs,  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Johnson 
of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Rinaldo,   Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan.  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton,  Mr.  Wtlie,  Mr.  Forstthe, 
Mr.  RonssELOT,  Mr.  McKinnet,  and 
Mr.  Frenzkl)  : 
US..  17350.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  age  In  the  granting  of 
credit;    to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HJi.  17851.  A  blU  to  secure  the  civU  rights 
of  blind  persons;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON: 
H.R.  17352.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Sachlo 
Koya  Snell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  17353.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
Egan,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   LENT: 

HJi.  17354.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel 
Gellerman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    McCLOSKEY: 

H.R.  17355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thach 
Man;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HS..  17356.  A  bUl  for  the  rellel  of  Pham 
Chon  Tam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  17357.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Khn  Ung 
N\-u;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  17358  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klm- 
John  Bartholmew;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  17359.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Klm- 
Jenny  Brooke;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  17360.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Lee- 
Daniel  Alexander;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  SISK: 

HJi.  17361.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Olav  Mesikepp;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary-. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FREE  AND  UNAFRAID 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Hoffman 
was  a  unique  American,  not  alone  In  his 
Innovative  vision  and  capacity  but  pre- 
cisely because  he  could  articulate  the 
best  of  America  with  a  conviction  that 
none  could  match.  He  would  have  made 
a  distinguished  President — a  view  that 
was  strongly  held  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, among  others.  As  administrator 
of  the  Marshall  plan  after  World  War  n, 
and  subsequently  of  the  aid  program,  or 
special  fund,  of  the  United  Nations,  he 
made  major  steps  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omies and  spirits  in  a  lasting  way  of 
war-torn  Europe  and  of  the  emerging 
countries  and  underdeveloped  nations. 

Paul  Hoffman  never  lost  faith  in  what 
free  enterprise  In  a  democratic  republic 
could  do  not  only  for  its  own  citizens  but 
for  all  mankind.  His  inherent  faith  in 
the  capacity  of  man  to  help  others  was 
translated  into  reality  in  the  practical 
aspects  of  his  work;  his  effectiveness 
was  matched  with  social  conscience. 

All  Members  of  this  House,  and  In- 
deed all  Americans,  stand  in  debt  to  Paul 
Hoffman,  but  with  a  twlnlde  in  his  eye, 
a  smile  on  his  face  and  a  purposeful  pat 
on  the  back,  he  will  always  be  urging  us 
forward  with  an  inspiration  that  all  who 
knew  him  treasure. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathies  to 
his  wife,  Anna  Rosenberg  Hoffman,  and 
to  his  entire  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  editorial  on  Mr.  Hofifman  from 
today's  New  York  Times : 

Free  and  Unapratd 

Paul  G.  Hoffman  was  an  exuberant  ex- 
ponent of  all  that  Is  best  in  the  American 
tradition.  A  highly  successful  salesman  and 
corporate  executive,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  reality  that  "free  enterprise"  was  viable 
only  to  the  extent  that  It  genuinely  served 


the  Interests  of  human  freedom  and  social 
responsibility. 

This  conception  of  America's  role  il- 
lumed Mr.  Hoffman's  monumental  achieve- 
ments as  administrator  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
after  World  War  n,  the  most  ambitious 
program  ever  undertaken  by  any  victorious 
nation  to  rebuild  the  shattered  economies, 
hopes  and  spirits  of  war-devastated  coun- 
tries overseas. 

He  superintended  the  spending  of  (13  bil- 
lion in  European  aid,  with  full  knowledge 
that  the  greater  the  success  of  his  efforts, 
the  more  elTectlvely  the  bene&clarles  could 
compete  with  United  States  Industry  in  the 
global  struggle  for  markets.  In  the  process 
he  accomplished  more  than  arms  ever  could 
to  keep  totalitarianism  of  left  or  right  from 
triumphing  on  the  ashes  left  by  Hitler  and 
Mussolini. 

The  same  spirit  marked  his  thirteen  years 
as  chief  of  development  programs  for  the 
United  Nations.  The  frustrations  others  had 
felt  never  tempered  either  his  enthusiasm 
or  his  ability  to  Infuse  his  hard-headed 
brand  of  endeavor  Into  even  the  most  stolid 
or  obstructionist  of  his  client  states.  The 
$3.4  bllUon  in  UJJ.  aid  he  distributed  served 
as  seed  money  for  vastly  greater  outlays  in 
upbuilding  underdeveloi>ed  nations  and  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  their  i>eople. 

When  the  sterile  antl-Communlst  virus  of 
McCarthylsm  undermined  the  Bill  of  Rights 
In  the  nlneteen-flftles,  Mr.  Hoffman  stood 
unshaken  In  constancy  to  the  real  under- 
pinnings of  the  American  way.  He  moved 
from  presidency  of  the  Ford  Foundation  to 
chairmanship  of  Its  crusading  Fund  for  the 
Republic.  In  a  1956  speech  to  an  American 
Legion  |X}st,  he  summed  up  the  fund's  pur- 
poses in  a  sentence  that  also  summed  up 
his  life:  "We  are  trying  to  help  keep  this 
Republic  free  and  strong  so  that  It  can 
give  a  demonstration  to  all  the  world  of 
a  free  and  unafraid  society  at  work." 


GEORGE  M.  BROOKER:  NEW  YORK 
URBAN  LEAGUE  LEADER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mr,  RANGEL.   Mr,  Speaker,   at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  at- 


tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  from 
July  24  New  York  Post  entitled  "A  League 
by  Itself." 

The  article  presents  a  warm  and  com- 
pllmentar>'  profile  of  a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  George  M.  Brooker.  Now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New 
York  Urban  League,  Mr.  Brooker  has 
done  meaningful  work  in  struggling  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  black 
communities  of  our  city.  His  storj-,  as 
presented  in  the  article,  deserves  the 
consideration  and  commendation  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post.  July  24,  1974] 
A  League  bt  Itself 

W'hen  George  M.  Brooker  was  appointed  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Urban 
League  three  years  ago,  he  was  not  expecting 
very  much.  "I  thought,  like  many  people," 
he  said,  "that  the  Urban  League  was  a  bour- 
geois organization  for  middle-class  blacks 
and  liberal  whites  to  get  together  and  solve 
their  guilt." 

But  serving  on  the  board  proved  a  "revela- 
tion" to  Brooker,  one  of  the  country's  most 
successful  black  realtors.  "Once  I  found  out 
how  far-reaching  the  League  was,"  he  said 
the  other  day  In  his  Harlem  ofHce,  "I  decided 
there's  nothing  I  wouldn't  do  for  It."  And 
Brooker  now  has  more  to  do  than  ever:  he 
has  Just  t>een  elected  chairman  of  the  board. 

"The  League  Is  a  very  dynamic,  very  posi- 
tive organization  We  touch  all  areas  of 
Inner-clty  life  with  things  like  ovir  drug- 
rehabllltatlon  program,  our  Street  Academy 
for  high  school  dropouts,  and  otir  Job-train- 
ing and  housing  programs." 

His  most  Important  functions  as  chair- 
man. Brooker  said,  are  "trying  to  put  forth 
the  name  of  the  league"  and  helping  to  raise 
funds.  "The  league  is  faced  with  serious 
money  problems.  Many  p>eople  are  under  the 
misconception  that  blacks  have  come  Into 
an  affluent  status  to  the  point  where  they 
can  fund  such  organizations  without  out- 
side help.  But  unless  we  get  additional  fund- 
ing we'll  have  to  discontinue  many  of  our 
programs.'' 

As  for  federal  aid.  Brooker  Is  pessimistic. 
"The  government  has  t>een  cutting  back  on 
mlnorlty-ald  programs,  but  our  defense 
budget  doesn't  seem  to  suffer.  I  have  little 
hope  that  they'll  change  their  priorities,  but 
that  shouldn't  deter  us  In  our  efforts  to  break 
through  the  stone  wall." 
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If  Broolcer  talks  of  the  league  with  an  al- 
mo6t  evangelical  zeal,  perhaps  It  comes  nat- 
urally. His  father.  MacHenry  Brooker.  Is  an 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  minister.  HU 
mother,  the  former  Lumlcia  Campbell, 
"worked  at  raising  seven  children,"  of  whom 
Brooker  was  the  second.  He  was  born  In 
Allendale,  S.C.  on  May  2.  1926.  His  famUy 
moved  to  Philadelphia  two  months  later.  It 
W8W  only  a  few  years  ago  that  he  saw  his 
birth  certlflcat«  for  the  first  time  and  dis- 
covered he  had  been  born  on  a  plantation. 
"My  kids  looked  at  me  with  great  respect 
after  that."  he  smiled.  "I  think  it  brought 
home  to  them  how  ancient  I  was." 

He  attended  Howard  University  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  where  he  majored  In  music  be- 
cause a  teacher  "really  flred  me  up  to  be  a 
concert  singer  •'  In  1945  he  met  and  married 
fellow-student  Jean  Barbee.  Shortly  after 
that  he  Interrupted  his  studies  for  an  18- 
month  hitch  In  the  Army,  Including  a  year 
In  Germany. 

He  came  to  New  York  after  graduation, 
"hell-bent  on  taking  the  Met  by  storm,"  and 
worked  as  a  singer  until  his  first  child  was 
born  and  he  "decided  I  should  be  doing 
something  more  stable." 

Brooker's  introduction  to  the  field  of  real 
estate  was  a  brief  period  with  the  State  Rent 
Commission.  Later,  he  studied  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Real  Estate  Management  In  Chicago, 
and  at  Fordham  University,  then  worked  for 
several  different  firms  In  the  next  few  years. 
Prom  1962  to  1966.  Brooker  worked  on  hU 
own  as  a  consultant  specializing  in  rent  con- 
trol. In  1966,  he  was  named  vice-president  of 
Mark  Rafalskv  and  Co. — the  first  black  offi- 
cer of  a  major  real  estate  firm. 

Five  years  ago.  he  "made  the  thrust  at 
black  entrepreneurshlp"  as  one  of  the  found- 
ing partners  of  Webb,  Brooks  &  Brooker. 
"There  had  never  been  a  black  company  that 
dealt  In  commercial  real  estate,"  he  said 
with  undisguised  pride.  "It  was  rough  get- 
ting started,  but  we  have  reached  the  stage 
where  we're  relatively  successful.  We  have 
three  offices  and  $200  million  worth  of  prop- 
erty. And  we  are  actively  working  to  stabilize 
the  community. 

"One  of  the  main  problems  in  the  Inner 
city  has  always  been  the  lack  of  rapport  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants,  which  has  led 
to  the  deterioration  of  housing.  We  try  to 
relate  in  a  personal  way  to  our  tenants,  and 
we  are  as  demanding  In  terms  of  mainte- 
nance as  any  landlords  downtown." 

Brooker  lives  with  hU  wife  and  his  younger 
son.  Jeffrey,  19.  when  he's  home,  from  Dart- 
mouth (older  son  George  Jr.,  23,  Is  married 
and  at  CCNY),  In  an  uptown  Klverslde  Dr. 
Co-op.  He  also  has  an  "escape  ap>artment"  In 
Fort  Lee.  N  J. 

He  likes  to  go  to  the  theater  and  con- 
certs. Jog,  and  play  golf.  But  the  twin  respon- 
■Ibllltles  of  his  busmess  and  the  Leagxie  leave 
him  little  free  time. 


ST     DOMINICS    CHURCH    CELE- 
BRATES GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

op    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr.  Speaker.  tht.s  coming 
Sunday,  I  will  join  hundreds  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  from  the  Bronx  In 
celebrating  the  50th  annlversarj'  of  St. 
Dominic's  Church.  This  Joyous  occasion 
will  mark  one  of  the  most  Important  re- 
ligious milestones  In  the  history  of  the 
Bronx 

St  Dominic's  Church  was  founded  in 
1924  under  the  direction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  Cardinal  Hayes.  The 
church  grew  rapidly  during  the  succeed- 
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Ing  years  under  the  expert  guidance  and 
leadership  of  Msgr.  Dominic  Florentlno. 
No  tribute  to  St.  Dominic's  Church 
would  be  complete  without  taking  time 
to  note  the  instrumental  role  which 
Monslgnor  Fiorentino  played  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  church.  Bom  in  Italy  in  1891, 
Monslgnor  Florentlno  studied  for  the 
priesthood  at  St.  Joseph's  Seminary  in 
Yonkers,  NY.  He  was  ordained  as  a 
priest  in  1914  by  the  then  Archbishop 
of  New  York  Cardinal  Farley.  Monslgnor 
Fiorentino  had  the  unique  distinction  of 
serving  his  first  three  masses  with  the 
beloved  Mother  Cabrini  in  attendance, 
an  honor  which  he  never  forgot  through- 
out his  long  years  in  the  priesthood. 

In  1924  Cardinal  Hayes  directed  the 
young  Father  Florentine  to  find  a  site 
for  a  church  to  serve  the  large  Italian 
population  living  in  the  Van  Nest  section 
of  the  Bronx.  From  this  directive  not 
only  was  St.  Dominic's  Church  estab- 
ILshed,  but  the  present  day  St.  Clair's 
Church  also  owes  it  founding  to  Father 
Fiorentino. 

Father  Fiorentino  plunged  into  his 
new  job  at  St.  Dominic's  with  vigor, 
dedicated  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
church's  facilities.  From  a  modest  be- 
ginning, St.  Dominic's  rapidly  grew  into 
one  of  the  finest  houses  of  worship  in 
the  entire  city  of  New  York.  Monslgnor 
FMorentlnos  personal  goal  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  school  to  serve  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing demands  of  his  parishioners  for  a 
decent  Catholic  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  culmination  of  his  efforts  was 
achieved  in  1953  when  the  cornerstone 
for  the  school  was  laid  in  an  elaborate 
ceremony  attended  by  many  prominent 
rellgioas  dignitaries.  The  school  opened 
its  doors  the  following  year,  and  in  its 
brief  20-year  history,  now  has  an  en- 
rollment of  686  young  boys  and  girls 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
eighth  grade.  The  school  is  under  the 
expert  leadership  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  Monslgnor  Fiorentino 
chose  not  to  rest  on  his  laurel  and  a 
short  4  years  later  a  gymnasium  was 
opened  on  the  church  grounds  and  a 
beautiful  rectory  and  parish  center  was 
opened  in  1964. 

Monslgnor  Fiorentino  In  addition  to 
his  many  time  consuming  duties  as  pas- 
tor also  was  one  of  the  most  renowned 
Italian  priests  in  the  Nation.  He  hosted 
a  weekly  radio  show  in  New  York  which 
hailed  an  audience  of  several  thousand 
Italo- Americans. 

Many  considered  the  year  1959  to  be 
the  saddest  year  in  St.  Dominic's  history 
for  this  was  the  year  that  their  beloved 
pastor  of  45  years,  chose  to  retire.  Al- 
though retired,  Monslgnor  Florentlno 
remained  active  In  church  affairs  imtll 
his  death  2  years  ago. 

The  leadership  of  St.  Dominic's  was 
ably  assumed  by  Msgr.  Michael  Mar- 
torella  who  served  with  distinction  as 
pastor  for  the  next  3  years,  and  now 
serves  as  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Car- 
mel  Church  also  in  the  Bronx. 

For  the  past  2  years,  St.  Dominic's 
Church  has  been  under  the  expert  lead- 
ership of  Bishop  Anthony  Mestlce  who 
aLso  serves  as  the  Vicar  for  Vocations  for 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York.  Bishop 
Mestice  has  dedicated  himself  to  the 
continued  growth  of  St.  Dominic  and  has 
begxm  an  ambitious  renovation  of  the 
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existing  facility  and  all  indications  point 
to  a  successful  culmination  of  this  effort 
in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
longevity  of  St.  Dominic's  Church  has 
been  its  ability  to  provide  numerous 
services  for  her  parishioners.  She  cur- 
rently has  a  most  successful  senior 
citizen  program.  This  program  is  multi- 
faceted  in  nature,  and  provides  the 
senior  citizens  of  the  area  with  meaning- 
ful social  contact  through  such  Eictivl- 
ties  as  bingo,  arts  and  crafts  and  super- 
vised trips.  And  most  recently  a  block 
party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  one-half  a  century 
two  generations  of  Bronxites  have  come 
to  know  St.  Dominic  as  their  home 
parish.  St.  Dominic's  past  has  been  note- 
worthy and  her  future  lo<^  equally 
bright.  In  an  era  when  meaningful  spir- 
itual guidance  is  in  limited  quantity,  St. 
Dominic's  has  provided  her  parishioners 
with  an  abundance  of  this  guidance,  and 
has  gained  the  respect  and  acclaim  of 
each  and  every  one  of  them.  Her 
parishioners  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor  all  feel  a  personal  .sense  of  joy  as  St. 
Dominic  prepares  to  celebrate  this  his- 
toric milestone  in  its  history.  I  have 
personally  watched  the  growth  of  St. 
Dominic  over  the  years  and  I  congratu- 
late Bishop  Mestice  and  his  able  staff  of 
a.sslstants,  Father  Tobert  Larkin,  Father 
Joseph  DeVlvo,  and  Father  Anthony 
Delia  Villa  on  this  occasion  and  wish 
them  the  continued  guidance  of  Ood  in 
their  succeeding  years  in  service  to  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Dominic. 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  9,  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port the  committee  version  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  rather  than  the  sub- 
stitute bill  which  I  proposed  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  want  to  explain,  today,  the  turn 
of  events  which  has  brought  me  to  aban- 
don H.R.  16760,  the  substitute  proposal 
I  had  hoped  might  find  some  support 
within  the  administration. 

Four  years  ago.  September  1970  to  be 
exact,  I  introduced  the  Pure  Drinking 
Water  Act  in  the  wake  of  an  extensive 
Public  Health  Service  study  of  the  Na- 
tion's drinking  water  systems,  which  In- 
dicated that  40  percent  of  the  969  sys- 
tems studied  failed  to  meet  one  or  more 
of  the  rudimentary  Federal  drinking 
water  standards  then  in  effect.  Since 
then,  I  have  devoted  more  time  to  this 
legislation  than  any  other  single  issue 
I  have  been  Involved  with,  and  much  of 
that  time  has  been  spent  seeking  both 
the  old  and  the  new  administration's 
cooperation  in  drawing  up  an  acceptable 
compromise  bill. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  those 
within  OMB  and  EPA  who  are  charged 
with  setting  the  administration  line  on 
safe  drinking  water  legislation,  agree 
that  a  problem  exists.  We  have  never 
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come  to  agree,  however,  on  the  best 
means  for  Federal  participation  in  solv- 
ing this  problem.  It  Is  my  observation— 
and  only  mine,  in  the  context  of  these 
remarks^ — that  administration  spokes- 
men are  willing  to  dismiss  the  legitimate 
and  documented  drinking  water  quality 
problem  which  exists  in  this  country, 
and  which  daily  contributes  to  sickness 
and  disease  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  defend  the  theoretical 
legitimacy  of  the  "new  federalism"  doc- 
trine. 

Were  we  all  part  of  a  university  facul- 
ty, we  might  have  the  leisure  and  the 
social  duty  to  identify  the  correctness 
and  the  shortcomings  of  the  "new  fed- 
eralism" concept.  As  a  legislator,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  afford  to  overlook  an  ob- 
vious and  serious  national  problem  for 
the  sake  of  participating  In  such  an  ideo- 
logical debate  which  would  center  in- 
evitably around  that  always  vexing  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not.  In  attempting 
to  solve  a  problem  such  as  has  been  pre- 
sented here,  the  several  States  and  their 
subordinate  municipal  entitles  were  bet- 
ter equipped,  and  equally  as  motivated  as 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
to  take  the  lead  in  producing  that  solu- 
tion. 

My  aforementioned  substitute  pro- 
posal would  have  led  to  greater  depend- 
ence on  the  States  and  local  municipali- 
ties In  this  regard.  However,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  that  I  was  never  fuUy  con- 
vinced that  this  change  from  the  com- 
mittee bill's  provisions  was  all  that 
necessary  or  desirable,  since  Iti  own  pro- 
visions as  now  nnally  In  place  had  moved 
a  substantial  distance  in  the  same  direc- 
tion from  the  enforcement  concept  the 
committee — or  some  of  its  members — 
originally  had  In  mind. 

In  that  regard,  my  colleagues  will  note 
that — perhaps  out  of  deference  to  my 
own  early  work  on  this  problem  area  and 
in  the  search  for  a  legislative  response — 
the  committee  has  kindly  allowed  my 
name  to  appear  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  its  final  product;  a  rather  unusual  but 
surely,  in  this  instance,  a  most  welcome 
recognition  of  my  interest  and  efforts. 

The  committee  members — particularly 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers) — who  have  been  so  cooperative 
with  me  in  such  regards,  have  under- 
stood, I  am  sure,  as  I  wish  all  my  col- 
leagues to  similarly  imderstand,  that  the 
work  I  undertook  to  put  together  my  sub- 
stitute, along  with  Its  recent  Introduc- 
tion, was  chiefly  an  effort  on  my  part  to 
draw  the  spokesmen  for  the  current  and 
the  preceding  administrations,  they  be- 
ing the  individuals  charged  with  formu- 
lating an  administration  position  on  this 
legislation,  into  a  more  productive  dis- 
cussion of  the  basic  Issues  involved  than 
had  developed  during  the  long  months 
of  committee  deliberations. 

I  regret  to  have  to  say  that,  as  of  this 
late  date  even,  that  effort  on  my  part  has 
yielded  nothing.  Instead  of  discussing 
the  basic  issues  and  exhibiting  a  willing- 
ness to  seek  a  viable  compromise — if  one 
existed — of  whatever  differences  were 
present,  as  between  the  committee  prod- 
uct and  the  administration  viewpoint, 
representaltves  of  both  OMB  and  the 
White  House  Congressional  Liaison  Office 
have  been  lobbying  actively  against  the 
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committee  bill  both  here  in  Washington 
and  in  State  capitals  around  the  country. 

Further,  the  threat  of  a  Presidential 
veto  has  been  raised — something  my  sub- 
stitute, if  adopted,  might  have  made  less 
threatening  although,  sigain  to  be  frank 
about  it,  I  have  had  no  signal  whatso- 
ever from  either  OMB  or  the  White 
House  that  such  would  be  the  event. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee's action,  this  morning,  and  for  its  con- 
sideration in  making  my  substitute  "in 
order"  when  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  existence  of 
my  substitute  and  such  conversations  as 
I  have  had  about  it  with  some  of  the 
Rules  Committee  members  has  misled  no 
one  as  to  my  basic  Interests  and  inten- 
tions. If  there  were  substantial  support 
for  the  substitute — as  there  is  not — I 
might  have  gone  forward  with  it  in  a 
good  faith  effort  to  avoid  a  Presidential 
veto. 

Absent  that  support,  however,  and  ab- 
sent any  sort  of  constructive  administra- 
tion position,  I  would  now  state  that  the 
committee  bill  has  my  fuD  support — and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  also  support  it. 

It  is  an  acceptable  bill.  It  defines  a 
serious  national  problem,  and  it  proposes 
a  realistic  and  reasonable  method  for 
arriving  at  its  resolution.  I  trust  that, 
when  President  Ford,  himself,  under- 
stands the  situation — as,  given  his 
other  burdens,  I  doubt  he  now  does — this 
bill  will  receive  his  approval. 


PULASKI  DAY— A  SALUTE  TO 
POLISH  AMERICANS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF  coNNicnctn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  be- 
gin in  earnest  the  Blcentermlal  celebra- 
tion of  the  American  Revolution,  we 
should  not  forget  the  Important  contri- 
butions made  to  our  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence by  people  from  Europe  who  of- 
fered their  services,  and  often  their  very 
lives,  for  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Among  those  who  joined  in  the  strug- 
gle for  liberty  in  those  trying  days  of 
the  1770's  was  Coimt  Casimir  Pulaski, 
a  Polish  nobleman  who  is  considered  by 
many  the  father  of  the  American  caval- 
ry. October  11  marks  the  195th  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  General  Pulaski,  an 
American  patriot  who  contributed  in  the 
most  selfless  way  to  the  birth  of  the  idea 
and  the  Ideal  called  America. 

Many  Poles  have  journeyed  to  America 
seeking  the  same  freedoms  for  which  Pu- 
laski died.  Connecticut  is  the  home  of 
thousands  of  these  Polish  Americans 
and  many  of  them  live  In  the  sixth  dis- 
trict which  I  have  been  proud  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress  for  4  years. 

Never  have  the  Polish  Americans 
failed  to  give  less  than  their  all  for  this 
Nation.  Government,  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, education,  business  and  sports. 
Indeed  all  facets  of  American  society, 
have  known  the  Imprint  of  Polish  Amer- 
icans. During  America's  darkest  hours, 
these  brave  people  have  served  vahantly 
in  our  Armed  Forces  and  on  the  home- 
fronts.   In  their  special  and  splendid 
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ways,  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Casi- 
mir Pulaski  have  kept  his  memorj-  alive 
to  this  day. 

Some  of  the  industrious  and  coura- 
geous people  are  known  to  students  of 
American  historj".  In  addition  to  Pulaski 
Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  hero  of 
revolutions  in  America  and  Poland 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  selflessness 
which  has  always  provided  this  Nation 
with  greatness.  To  highUght  the  recog- 
nition which  is  deserved  by  Kosciuszko 
and  all  the  gallant  Polish  Americaros  who 
followed  him  to  America  to  work  and 
fight  for  freedom.  I  was  proud  to  intro- 
duce and  support  the  1972  law  v.hich 
designated  the  Kosciuszko  Home  a  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  Philadelphia. 

But  many  of  the  Polish  Americans 
who  have  enriched  and  strengthened 
America  are  little  known.  Except  for  the 
most  studious  historians,  few  of  us  re- 
member the  resourcefulness  of  the 
Polish  settlers  at  Jamestown  who  played 
an  Important  part  in  the  survival"  of 
that  first  Er.glish  colonj-  in  America. 
Until  recently,  man>'  Americans  were 
unaware  of  the  needs  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  Armj-  who  are  now 
American  citizens.  These  men  who 
fought  along.«;ide  our  British  and  FYench 
Allies  in  World  War  II  chose  freedom  in 
the  West  rather  than  tyranny  in  a  post- 
war Communist  Poland.  As  a  result  of 
their  decision,  and  unlike  other  former 
Allies  who  became  citizens,  they  are  in- 
eligible for  certain  veterans'  benefits.  In 
the  92d  and  93d  Congresses,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  them  with 
benefits  and  was  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  which  the  House  pa.ssed 
in  August  to  rectify  this  situation. 

As  sincere  in  their  love  of  God  and 
their  fellow  man  as  in  their  love  of 
country,  Polish  Americans  have  shown 
a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. In  the  Sixth  District  the  loster 
includes  those  luminaries  who  have  been 
sources  of  great  encouragement  and  fel- 
lowship in  the  Polish  conununity  in 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  Speaker  as  Poles  throughout  the 
United  States  commemorate  the 
memory  of  that  brave  patriot  Caslmlr 
Pulaski.  I  would  especlallj-  like  to  salute 
the  dedicated,  resourceful  Polish  Ameri- 
cans in  Connecticut  whose  lives  have 
epitomized  Pulaski's  qualities  of  patri- 
otism and  love  of  liberty. 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  INCREASE  IN 
VETERANS  PENSIONS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unless  the  93d  Congress  acts 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  some  75.000 
veterans  and  their  dependents  will  have 
their  pensions  terminated,  because  of  a 
cost-of-living  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  which  became  effective  earlier 
this  year.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  today 
which  would,  by  raising  the  limit  on  in- 
comes for  those  receiving  veterans  pen- 
sions, prevent  an\-one  from  losing  theirs 
entirely. 
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In  addition  this  measure  would  provide 
for  a  cost-of-living  increase  of  12  per- 
cent across  the  board  for  all  veterans 
pensions.  This  would  effectively  neu- 
tralize the  lowering  of  these  pensions  due 
to  the  long  overdue  social  security  in- 
crease. These  provisions  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate.  In  view  of  the  kind 
of  cliffhanging  finale  that  has  charac- 
terized the  melodramatic  legislative 
progress  of  the  Veterans  Educational  As- 
sistance Amendments,  H.R,  12628.  I  feel 
passage  of  this  bill  would  be  a  perfectly 
acceptable  means  of  ameliorating  the 
situation  and  avoiding  a  crisis. 

This  is.  of  course,  only  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure. The  need  for  immediate  action  is 
apparent;  the  Government  should  not 
be  in  the  position  of  granting  an  increase 
with  one  hand  and  rescinding  it  with  the 
other.  If  these  veterans  were  judged 
worthy  of  a  pension  at  a  certain  rate  in 
years  past,  we  would  be  cruel  indeed  to 
effectively  lower  these  pensions  by  penal- 
izing them  for  a  social  security  increase. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  rethinking 
and  restructuring  of  our  veterans  pen- 
sion policies,  not  according  to  some  cold 
and  callous  ijolitical  criterion,  but  rather 
according  to  the  dictates  of  compassion 
and  commonsense.  Veterans  need  not 
and  must  not  spend  their  declining  years 
In  penury.  The  passage  of  this  interim 
legislation  and  the  formulation  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  humane  pension  program 
are  the  necessary  first  steps  in  correcting 
the  situation. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  SOUTH  KOREA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  FRASEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  a  very  thoughtful 
and  perceptive  article  by  Prof.  Jerome 
Alan  Cohen  concerning  the  death  of  one 
of  Korea's  leading  scholars,  Prof.  Tsche 
Chong  Kll,  and  the  generally  disturbing 
human  rights  situation  in  South  Korea. 

Professor  Cohen  gives  exceedingly 
sound  advice  to  President  Ford.  Before 
visiting  Seoul  next  month  President  Ford 
should  have  "convincing  evidence — not 
merely  soothing  secret  assurances — that 
the  Park  regime  will  significantly  relax 
its  oppression  for  more  than  the  few 
months  of  the  U  N.  General  Assembly 
session." 

Both  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  have  adopted  amendments  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  providing  les.«>  mili- 
tary assistance  than  requested  by  the 
executive  branch  on  the  groimds  that 
the^  U.S.  Gtovemment  should  not  be 
closely  Identified  with  the  oppressive 
Park  regime.  President  Ford  should  make 
It  luunistakably  clear  to  President  Park 
that  a  continuation  of  his  present  course 
will  lead  to  complete  termination  of  U.S. 
military  a.ssistance. 

The  article  follows: 
[From   the   Wanhlngton   Post,  Oct.   9.    1974) 

A   GsiM    ANNrvrmsART    rN    Sooth   Korea 
(By  Jerome  Al&n  Cohen) 

Thl£  month  will  m&rk  the  grim  flrrt  aonl- 
▼ersary  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Tsche  Chon^ 
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Kll.  a  Koreau  who  spent  the  years  1970-72  at 
Harvard  Law  School.  Seoul  National  Univer- 
sity, Korea's  most  prestlglouB  educational  In- 
stitution, had  selected  Tsche,  a  member  of 
Its  law  faculty,  for  a  highly  prized  Harvard- 
Yenchlng  Fellowship.  Indeed,  the  university's 
president  had  de8crlt)ed  bUn  as  one  of  Korea's 
most  promising  scholars. 

Tsche  was  a  likable,  gentle  person  who 
spent  his  time  In  Cambridge  analyzing 
Auglo-Anierlcan  and  Oerman  theories  of  pri- 
vate International  law  and  being  with  his 
wife  and  two  young  children.  Like  most 
Koreans  who  study  abroad  with  their  govern- 
ment's permission,  he  seldom  took  part  in 
public  political  dlflcusslona.  By  criticizing 
the  Increasingly  repressive  measures  of  the 
Park  regime,  a  few  SNU  law  professors  had 
landed  In  serious  trouble.  But  Tsche  concen- 
trated on  his  professional  Interest  and  avoid- 
ed controversy  except  for  8Ui  occasional  de- 
fense of  harsh  measures  taken  by  his  govern- 
ment In  the  name  of  antl-Communlsm. 

3oon  after  Tsche  returned  to  Seoul  In  the 
fall  of  1972,  President  Park  plunged  the  na- 
tion Into  crlsl-s  by  declaring  martial  law  and 
replacing  the  Constitution  with  a  new  char- 
ter that  permits  Park's  total  and  permanent 
rule.  These  events  provoked  peaceful  demon- 
strations by  democratlc-mlnded  students,  to 
whom  Kore/ins  have  tradltlonsilly  looked  for 
leadership  against  tyrants.  And  this  In  turn 
exposed  the  students  to  the  brutality  of  the 
ubiquitous  Korean  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

In  one  such  Incident  Just  a  year  ago.  KCIA 
thugs  beat  up  and  arrested  some  SNU  law 
students,  a  professor  and  the  associate  dean. 
This  was  too  much  for  even  Prof.  Tsche,  who 
In  earlier  years  had  sought  to  pacify  student 
unrest.  He  protested  against  the  KCIA's  ac- 
tions at  a  meeting  of  the  law  faculty.  Shortly 
after  class  on  Oct.  13,  1973,  Tsche  was  picked 
up  by  the  KCIA.  He  waa  never  seen  alive 
again.  Pour  days  later  the  government  an- 
nounced that  Tsche  had  been  arrested  for 
Investigation  of  charges  of  spying  for  North 
Korea  and  that  aft«r  making  a  confession 
he  had  committed  suicide  by  Jumping  out 
the  seventh-floor  window  of  an  Interrogation 
center. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  Tsche 
wa.s  artually  a  North  Korean  agent.  I  do 
;cnow  that  the  evidently  embarrassed  South 
Korean  government  failed  to  substantiate 
Its  post-mortem  accusations  with  any  per- 
.suaslve  evidence;  nor  wa.s  the  confes-slon 
supposedly  extracted  from  Tsche  made  pub- 
lic. Moreover,  South  Korean  friends  who 
have  mirvlved  KCIA  detention  treat  the  re- 
port of  Tsche's  "suicide"  with  the  utmost 
skepticism,  for  KCIA  prisoners  are  said  to 
be  subject  to  the  cloeeet  scrutiny.  The  fact 
that  Tsche's  widow,  a  medical  doctor,  wa.s 
denied  permission  to  examine  his  corpse 
hardly  Inspires  confidence  In  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  hastily  contrived  story. 

Subsequent  efforts  to  dt'^cover  the  truth 
.^bout  Prof.  Tsche's  demise  have  met  a  stone 
wall.  His  widow  has  been  Insulated  from 
outside  contacts.  The  Intimidation  and  fear 
that  prevail  In  Seoul  prevent  his  colleagues 
from  pursul;ig  the  matter.  The  press  Is 
muzzled,  and  the  legal  system  controlled. 
Koreans  shy  away  from  discussing  the  case 
even  In  America,  for  the  tentacles  of  the 
KCIA  extend  throughout  not  only  their 
country  but  also  our  own. 

Prof.  Tsche's  case  Is  not  unique.  The 
exquisite  tortures  that  have  become  the 
KCI.^'s  hallmark  have  claimed  many  vtctlm.s. 
It.s  mindless  arrogance  recognizes  no  bounds 
but  power.  It  kidnapped  from  Japan  Presi- 
dent Park's  last  rival  for  the  preeldency,  Kim 
Dae  Jung,  and  was  about  to  dump  hia 
weighted  body  Into  the  sea  when  presnure 
from  the  Japanese  and  American  goyern- 
ments  saved  his  life,  at  least  temporarUy. 
Kim's  offense  was  to  poll  47  jjercent  of  the 
vote  despite  grave  government-lmp>o6ed 
handicaps  and  to  alert  his  people  to  Park's 
plan  to  abolish  constitutional  rule.  Another 
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notorious  case  is  that  of  Soh  Sung,  a  Korean 
s.udent  from  Japan  who  was  horribly  dis- 
figured during  pretrial  detention,  "yet  this  Is 
only  to  speak  of  Koreans  who  are  well- 
known  or  who  have  foreign  friends  to  Inquire 
after  them.  Thera  are  countless  others. 

All  this  took  place  before  this  year's  emer- 
gency decrees  that  made  It  a  capital  of- 
fense for  students  to  cut  class  "without 
plausible  excuse"  and  that  resulted  in  long 
prison  sentences  for  hundreds  of  courageous 
Intellectuals,  Christian  leaders  and  students 
whose  crime  was  to  call  for  the  restoration  of 
freedom.  Thtis  the  recent  withdrawal  of 
those  decrees  In  the  hope  of  luring  President 
Ford  to  Seoul  In  November,  Improving  South 
Korea's  prospects  at  the  U.N.  this  autunan 
and  avoiding  congressional  reduction  of  mUl- 
tary  aid  Is  essentially  cosmetic,  especially 
when  the  kangaroo  courts-martial  that  made 
a  farce  of  Korean  Jiistlce  continue  to  func- 
tion. 

Was  It  for  this  that  some  33.000  Americans 
died  In  combat  in  Korea?  Is  this  "the  Free 
World"  that  our  military  and  economic  aid 
make  possible  and  that  we  are  still  pledged 
to  defend? 

People  In  South  Korea  have  few  Illusions 
about  the  kind  of  freedom  they  would  share 
with  their  brothers  In  the  North  shotUd 
Kim  n  Sung  forcibly  reunify  their  traglcaUy 
divided  country.  Yet  they  now  suffer  a 
KCIA-mlUtary  dictatorship  that  uses  Amer- 
ican tanks  to  deprive  them  of  most  of  their 
freedoms  ostensibly  to  protect  them  from 
the  North. 

President  Ford  should  not  go  to  Seoul 
next  month  unless  there  Is  convincing  evi- 
dence— not  merely  soothing  secret  assur- 
ances— that  the  Park  regime  will  significantly 
relax  Its  oppression  for  more  than  the  few 
months  of  the  U.N.  Oeneral  Assembly  session. 
He  should  m  any  event  make  It  clear  to  the 
Korean  people  and  the  world  that  the  UWted 
States  will  henceforth  reftise  to  support 
tyranny  of  the  right  as  well  as  tyranny  of  the 
left.  To  do  less  than  this  Is  to  Inflict  another 
moral  disaster  upon  American  foreign  policy. 


THE  FEA  AND  THE  CONSUMER 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deUvered 
testimony  and  an  extensive  statement  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration  In 
their  Boston  hearings  on  Project  Inde- 
pendence at  the  end  of  August.  In  my 
speech  and  statement,  I  expressed  grave 
reservations  concerning  the  FEA's  plan- 
ning and  development  of  Project  In- 
dependence. I  was  particularly  con- 
cerned that  Project  Independence  would 
pass  on  huge  price  Increases  to  the  al- 
ready overburdened  consumer,  that  en- 
vironmental standards  would  be  sacri- 
ficed in  attempting  to  reach  energy  sup- 
ply targets,  and  that  a  rapid  shift  to 
energy  independence  could  severely  dis- 
rupt world  trade  and  undermine  the  sale 
of  U.S.  goods  abroad. 

Repercussions  like  those  Just  men- 
tioned are  indeed  worrisome,  yet  my 
greatest  fear  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
Project  Independence  and  relates  to  the 
Oovemment  agency  which  will  ad- 
minister this  program.  The  Federal 
Energy  Administration  has  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  Project  In- 
dependence, but  the  FEA's  role  in  the 
energy  field  has  seemed  to  confirm  my 
suspicions  that  all  Is  not  well  here.  My 
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feeling  is  that,  based  on  the  FEA's  ac- 
tions to  date,  the  consumer  Is  not  being 
properly  represented.  Indeed,  some 
would  say  that  the  P'EA's  actions  place 
the  agency  on  a  collision  course  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  Members'  attention  a  letter  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  a  variety  of 
consumer,  environmental,  and  public  in- 
terest groups  with  regard  to  the  FEA's 
administration  of  Project  Independence. 
The  letter  describes  how  the  Energy  Ad- 
ministration has  not  been  properly  re- 
sponsive to  the  public  In  planning  and 
implementing  this  country's  energy 
policies,  and  thus,  how  consumers  have 
not  been  properly  represented  in  the 
energj-  deUberations  that  so  vitally  af- 
fect them: 
To  the  Members  of  Congress: 

In  his  Augtist  12  address  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation,  President  Ford  Indicated 
that  his  new  administration  would  "push" 
Project  Independence,  and  he  asked  for  the 
help  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  country. 
We  are  writing  to  alert  you  to  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  which 
has  assumed  responsibility  for  developing 
Project  Independence,  has  excluded  Inter- 
ested citizen  groups,  federal  agencies,  and 
elected  government  officials  from  prepara- 
tion of  the  Project  Independence  Blue- 
print and  violated  several  of  Its  statutory 
obligations.  Moreover,  preliminary  Investiga- 
tions by  the  F£A  and  other  organizations 
have  raised  serious  questions  about  the  ad- 
visability of  pursuing  the  policy  goal  of  con- 
tinued Increases  In  energy  consumption  Im- 
plicit In  Project  Independence.  We  urge  that 
you  work  to  prevent  premature  commit- 
ments to  certain  energy  policy  options  in  the 
context  of  Project  Independence  without 
appropriate  Congressional  scrutiny  and  eco- 
nomic analysis. 

As  you  may  recall,  the  concept  of  Project 
Independence  was  originally  Introduced  by 
President  Nixon  as  a  national  program  to 
achieve  energy  eelf-sufllclency  by  1980  fol- 
lowing the  OPEC  oil  embargo  of  last  year. 
The  goal  of  "energy  Independence"  has  since 
been  redefined  to  mean  a  reduced  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  oU  supplies.  The  Federal 
Energy  Administration  has  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  preparation  of  a  Blueprint 
for  Project  Independence  by  November  1, 
1974. 

Contrary  to  FEA's  claims  to  being  an  espe- 
cially "open"  agency.  It  has  proven  to  be 
secretive,  unrespKjnslve,  and  Ineffective  In  Its 
preparation  of  the  Project  Independence 
Blueprint,  while  the  effects  of  Its  energy- 
pricing  directives  are  seriously  aggravating 
the  pressures  of  Inflation.  FBA>has  resisted 
the  efforts  of  citizens,  members  of  Congress, 
and  representatives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments seeking  access  to  reports  prepared 
by  the  Interagency  "task  groups"  working  on 
the  Project  Independence  Blueprint,  as  well 
as  contracted  studies  and  other  background 
papers.  Although  the  first  drafts  of  most  of 
these  reports  were  completed  by  early 
.'\ugust,  only  six  of  the  eighteen  reports 
known  to  exist  were  available  In  FEA's  pub- 
lic document  room  at  the  time  public  hear- 
ings began.  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
similarly  frustrated  in  their  attempts  to 
acquire  copies  of  the  draft  documents.  Pub- 
lic hearings  on  Project  Independence  have 
been  scheduled  in  only  ten  locations 
throtighout  the  country,  with  notable  omis- 
sions of  Washington,  D.O..  Appalachla.  and 
.several  major  population  centers.  Many  In- 
terested parties  have  not  been  permitted  to 
testify  at  these  hearlixgs.  The  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  League  of  Cities,  for 
example,  has  reported  that  some  mayors  and 
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city  councUmen  have  had  difficulty  In  secur- 
ing places  on  the  hearing  agendas.  Further, 
FEA  has  faUed  to  Involve  relevant  federal 
agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Justice. 
HEW,  and  OEO  In  the  preliminary  work  of 
the  Interagency  task  groups  preparing  the 
Blueprint. 

These  procedures  are  characteristic  of  a 
pattern  whereby  FEA  has  illegally  excluded 
the  public  and  the  Congress  from  participa- 
tion In  the  development  of  a  national  energy 
pallcy.  We  feel  strongly  that  FEA  has  violated 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  the  Federal 
Advisory  Committee  Act,  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act,  and  may  be  planning  to 
violate  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
-Act.  FEA  has  failed  to  respond  to  many  In- 
quiries from  Congressional  offices  as  well  as 
private  Individuals  and  organizations,  provide 
the  mandated  representation  of  consumers 
and  other  Interests  on  Its  advisory  commit- 
tees, and  submit  to  Congress  reports  on  the 
relative  market  shares  of  branded  and  non- 
branded  independent  marketers  of  all  re- 
fined petroleum  products.  Finally,  despite  the 
fact  that  planning  for  Project  Independence 
unquestionably  constitutes  a  major  federal 
action  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  It  Is  un- 
cles whether  FEA  Is  prepared  to  comply 
with  these  requirements. 

In  addition  to  FEA's  procedural  shortcom- 
ings In  the  preparation  of  the  Project  Inde- 
pendence Blueprint,  serious  questions  have 
arisen  regarding  the  fundamental  assump- 
tion of  achieving  increased  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency within  the  next  decade.  The  OPEC  oil 
embargo  and  petroleum  price  increases  have 
completely  reshaped  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem and  effectively  Invalidated  many  of  the 
economic  assumptions  on  which  planning  for 
Project  Independence  has  been  based.  While 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Draft  Task  Force 
Report  to  FEA  has  estimated  capital  require- 
ments for  domestic  energy  production  to  be 
$546  btUlon  through  1985.  this  estimate  uti- 
lized an  economic  model  based  on  a  "stable 
economy  with  a  real  annual  growth  rate  of 
4%,  an  Inflation  rate  of  about  4.6%,  and  an 
unemployment  rate  lingering  around  5%." 
A  more  recent  study  by  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  (September  '74),  however,  esti- 
mates capital  costs  of  $820  billion  from  1974 
through  1985,  based  on  a  3.6%  annual  rate  of 
real  growth  and  a  5  "v  annual  rate  of  Inflation 
(figures  which  it  admits  "might  well  be 
optimistic").  While  neither  study  Is  entirely 
compatible  with  the  12%  rate  of  Inflation 
experienced  domestically  since  the  OPEC  em- 
bargo. It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  estimates  a  $650  bUUon  cap- 
ital shortfall  In  the  UjS.  by  1986  If  we  Invest 
the  projected  $820  bUUon  to  expand  domestic 
energy  production.  At  the  same  time.  World 
Bank  studies  estimate  that  accumulated 
capital  reserves  in  the  OPEC  nations  will 
reach  $660  bUllon  by  1980  and  $1.2  trillion  by 
1985  If  present  spending  trends  for  OPEC  oil 
continue. 

TTius  it  appears  that  Project  Independence 
poses  a  fundamental  dilemma  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy  If  it  Is  based  on  any  substan- 
tial increases  in  energy  consumption.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  we  Increase  domestic 
energy  production,  increase  oil  Imports,  or 
adopt  some  combination  of  these  two  strate- 
gies, the  availability  of  capital  and,  conse- 
quently, our  ability  to  control  Inflation  will 
be  affected.  Furthermore,  it  Is  entirely  con- 
ceivable that  only  the  OPEC  nations  will  be 
able  to  underwrite  the  capital  requirements 
of  a  Project  Independence  effort  that  assumes 
substantial  growth  of  energy  consumption. 
In  that  event,  we  would  be  trading  nominal 
energy  Independence  for  a  no  )«ss  compromis- 
ing capital  dependence  on  the  OPEC  nations. 
In  contrast  to  these  foreboding  prospects, 
and  to  the  real  problems  of  material  short- 
ages,   water   shortages,    and   other   physical 
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constraints  that  will  limit  our  ability  to  sub- 
stantially increase  domestic  energy  produc- 
tion In  the  near  future,  recent  studies  stig- 
gest  potential  alternatives.  Draft  studies 
being  prepared  Independently  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  FEA  Indicate  a 
greater  price-elasticity  In  the  energy  mar- 
ket than  previously  assumed,  and  Indicate 
that  future  electronical  energy  demand,  in 
particular,  may  consequently  be  lower  than 
currently  projected.  Therefore,  the  possi- 
bility of  substantially  reducing  our  energy 
growth  rate  through  energy  conservation 
measures,  vrtthout  deleterious  effects  on  the 
economy.  Is  a  p>oUcy  option  that  must  be 
studied.  Such  a  policy  would  also  be  desir- 
able because  It  would  entail  a  reduction  of 
adverse  social  and  environmental  conse- 
quences. 

We  hope  that  this  letter  will  alert  you  to 
the  need  for  Congress  to  analyze  Project  In- 
dependence  closely   through   full   and   open 
hearings   on    the    economic   effects   and    en- 
vironmental  and  social  Impacts  of  various 
policy  options  so  that  a  technically  feasible. 
economically  sound,  and  socially  productive 
national  energy  policy  may  yet  emerge. 
RespectfuDy, 
Environmental  Policy  Center,  C<«T>orate 
Accountability  Research  Group;  Center 
for  Science  In  the  Public  Interest;  Na- 
tional Constimers  Congress:  Friends  of 
the  Earth;  National  Interveners:  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America.  Energy 
Policy  Task  Force:  Environmental  Ac- 
tion:    National     Consumers     League: 
Movement  for  Economic  Justice,  Pub- 
lic Interest  Economics  Center. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
BURT  L.  TALCOTT  ACCOMPANY- 
ING INSERTION  OF  VOTING  REC- 
ORD FOR  93D  CONGRESS,  1ST 
SESSION 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CAUrORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  in- 
sert In  the  Congressional  Record  an  ac- 
counting of  my  voting  record  for  the 
1st  session  of  the  93d  Congress. 

I  realize  how  diflBcult  it  may  some- 
times be  to  properly  interpret  a  Mem- 
ber's position  when  we  are  not  always 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  make  clear- 
cut  votes  on  every  issue.  However,  my  af- 
flrmative  votes  reflect  a  judgment  that  a 
bill  Includes  considerably  more  good 
than  bad. 

The  format  of  my  voting  record  In- 
cludes a  succinct  bill  title  and  an 
abridged  description  which  also  L<  not 
always  fully  descriptive  or  precise.  Due  to 
official  biisiness  away  from  Washington, 
it  was  occasionally  necessary  for  me  to 
miss  a  recorded  vote.  In  these  instances, 
I  have  indicated  how  I  would  have  voted 
had  I  been  present.  By  publishing  my 
voting  record,  the  pubUc  in  general,  and 
my  constituents  in  particular,  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  evaluate  how  I  have 
represented  them  on  the  many  impor- 
tant Issues  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  adjourn- 
ment of  the  second  session.  I  shall  Insert 
my  voting  record  for  the  second  session. 

The  voting  record  follows: 
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Vote 


Jen.     3 


31 


Feb.     5 
Feb      7 


Mar.    1 
4 


13 


14 


IS 

20 
21 
22 


Ford. 
Nay. 

Nay. 

Nav. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Nay 

Nay. 

Yes. 

Nay. 
Yes. 

Nay. 
Yes. 

Yes 
yes. 


Quorum  call  ol  the  States — 

Election  ot  Speaker  ol  the  House  (Carl  Albeit  elected  over  Gerald  R.  ford 
236-188) 

H  Res  6.  Or  orrienng  the  previous  question  tor  adoption  ot  the  Rules  ol  the 
House  o(  Representatives  tor  the  93d  Congress,  allowing  tfte  Speaker  to 
entertain  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  the  1st  and  3d  Mondays  ol  each 
month,  and  on  me  immediatelv  lollowmg  Tuesdav  (passed  208-206). 

On  ordering  Ihe  previous  question  tor  H  Res  176.  a  resolution  providing  lor 
the  consideration  ol  H  Res.  132,  House  Committee  Study  (passed  ZOi- 
167). 

H  Res  176,  the  rule'  under  which  to  consider  H  Res.  132,  House  commit- 
tee study  (passed  283-135) 

H  Res  132,  '0  pass  the  resolution  creating  a  special  committee  to  study  the 
role  jufisdiclion  and  procedures  ot  the  standing  committees  ol  Ihe  House 
(passed  2S2  91) 

To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H  J  Res  123,  to  entend  tor  1  year  the  High 
way  Beauliticalion  Commission  (passed  283  40). 

On  ordermz  the  previous  question  lor  H  Res  188,  the  "rule"  under  which 
to  consider  H.  R  2107  to  require  Ihe  Secretary  ol  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a 
rural  environmental  assistance  program  (passed  237  IbO) 

H.R  2107.  on  an  amendmpni  to  require  that  Ihe  Secretary  ot  Agriculture 
cair>  out  the  rural  enwiionmenial  assistance  program  (REAP)  at  a  lunding 
level  ol  JI4Q.0i.Xl  nOO  as  budgeted  (delealed  176-217) 

H.R  2107,  on  an  amendment  to  restrict  REAP  payments  to  larmers  whose 
average  annual  net  income  Irom  all  sources  during  the  preceding  3  years 
was  $10,000  or  less  (deleated  132  260). 

H.R  2107.  on  Imal  passage  ot  Ihe  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture 
to  carry  out  a  rural  environmental  assistance  program  (passed  251    142) 

To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H  R  3694.  "o  extend  the  activities  ot  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  (passed  286  72) 

To  suspend  the  ules  and  pass  H.J  Res  M\.  making  (uilhei  tontinuing 
appropriations  tor  (iscai  year  1973  (passed  Jil   73) 

H  R  1975.  on  an  imendment  to  the  emergency  loan  program  bill  to  allow 
applicants  eligitle  as  of  Dec  26,  1972,  to  apDly  fo'  1  percent  loans  lor  an 
18-day  period  tieginning  with  the  enactment  ot  itie  bill  (passed  196  150) 

H.R.  1975,  on  hnal  passage  ot  the  bill  to  return  to  emergency  farm  loan 
program  basically  to  the  terms  and  conditions  which  existed  before  1971. 

H.R  3577.  to  approve  a  bill  providing  an  ertersioT  ot  Ihe  interest  equaliza- 
tion ta«,  first  enacted  in  1963  to  deter  outflow  of  U  S.  capital  to  other 
nations  bv  removing  the  incentive  for  foreigners  to  borrow  funds  in 
America  and  lor  U  S  citizens  to  :nvest  m  foreign  securities  bearing  a 
higher  interest  rate 

H.  Res  256.  on  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  reconstitute  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  for  the  first  6  months  of  1973  and  to  transfer  Its  functions  to  the 
Judiaary  Committee  aftei  June  30  (passed  317  75) 

On  ordering  the  previous  question  tor  H.  Res.  18,  the  resolution  authoriiing     Nay 
funds  for  investigations  and  studios  by  tiie  Banking  and  Currvncy  Com- 
mittee (passed  204-191). 

H.  Res.  257,  on  adoption  of  a  resolution  authoriting  funds  for  Investigations 
and  studies  by  the  District  of  Colambia  (^mmittee,  including  trips  abroad 
to  study  local  government  administration  in  foreign  countries  (failed 
153-234) 
H.R  3298,  to  approve  :he  bill  to  restore  the  rural  waterand  sewergrant  pro-  Yes 
gram  under  Ihe  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (passed 
297-54) 

Suorumcall 
R  4278.  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  assure  that  Federal  finan-    Yes 
cial  assistance  for  child  nutrition  program  is  maintained  at  Ihe  leve 
budgeted  loi  t-sca:  year  1973  (passed  352  7) 

H.J.  Res  393.  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  to  extend  Ihe  life    Yes. 
of  Ihe  Nationa  Cnmmisnon  on  the  Financing  or  Postsecondary  Education 
and  the  period  within  which  it  must  make  its  final  report  (passed  332-29) 

On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  H.  Res   272.  Ihe  "rule"  under  which     Nav 
0  consider  H  R   Res   259,  open  committee  meelmes  (passed  197-1%). 

H  Res  259,  on  an  amendment  to  authoriie  executive  departmen  officials  and   Yes 
experts  to  attend  closed  conmittec  tnaeting!.  it  authonied  by  Ihe  com- 
mittee (pas.ed  201-198). 

H.  Res  259  nr  "^nai  passage  o(  the  resolution  amending  House  rules  to  re-    Yea. 
quire  open  committee  meetings  except  where  national  security  or  per- 
sonar  privacy  was  nvolved,  or  where  he  committee  ilecided  by  a  ma|oritv 
vote  :o  closf    !r  doors  (passed  371-27) 

H  R  17,  on  an  amendment  tor  he  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  ol  1973  in  Ihe    NVY. 
form  of  a  substitute  restricting  the  bil  lo  a  3-year  extension  ol  the  exist- 
ing grant  pro"ram  to  the  Sta'es  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
(defeated  165-21 3) 

H  R.  17.  on  final  passage  0  the  bill  to  amend  the  Voca'ional  Rehabilitation    NVY. 
Act  to  exiend  and  revise  Ihe  authorization  ot  grants  to  States  lor  voca- 
tional rehabilita'ion  services,  tn  authorize  grants  lor  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices to  those  with  severe  disabilities  (passed  318-57) 

H  R.  71,  on  an  amendmen'  in  the  lorm  of  a  substitute  bill,  lo  authorize  tSOl     Nay 
million  in  sranls  lor  (isca   year  1973  tor  States  and  regional  programs 
under  the  Older  Americans  Ac  (reiected  168-229) 

H  R.  71.  on  hnal  passage  o'  the  bill  lo  strengthen  and  expend  programs    Yes 
under  'he  Cider  Americans  Act  of  1965  and  to  strengthen  representation 
of  the  interests  of  the  elderiy  at  the  Federal  level  (passed  329-69) 

S.  S83.  to  approve  j  biH  ii  promote  the  separation  ol  constitutional  powers  Yes. 
by  securing  ,:  he  Congrcs;  additiona  time  in  which  'o  consider  the 
Rules  tor  Fvidence  :or  U.S  Courts  and  Magistrates,  the  Amendments 
lo  "he  Federal  i'ules  o  Criminal  Procedure  which  'he  Supreme  Ourt 
on  Nov  2(.  197  ordered  the  Chief  Justice  to  transmit  to  Congress 
(passed  399- 1 ) 

H.R  2246,  to  approve  a  bill  to  erend  for  a  1-year  period  the  authonrations    Nay. 
for  the  Public  Works  and  Ecomxnic  Devolopmen   Act  nt  1965  (passed 
278-108) 

H.  Ret  285,  .0  approve  a  resolution  authorizing  lunds  lor  investigations  and    Yes 
studies  by  tt>e  (kioimittae  on  Public  Works  (passed  372-9' 

H.R.  5446,  to  approve  a  bil  to  extend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  for  1  year    Yes 
(passed  392-?^ 

H.  Res  308.  '0  approve  a  resolution  an'hortiing  funds  lor  investigaboat  and    NVY. 

itudies  by  the  (Committee  on  Interna.  Security  (passed  289-101 ) 
H.R.  5445  toapprovethebtll  to  ex'end  the  C  ean  Air  Act  for  1  year  (passed    NVY 

H.».  5»3,  on  a  motion  to  neomitiK  to  the  Coirmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairj    Yai. 
with  instructionf  to  reduce  fty  J17  mdlion  fiscal  year  1974  auttwrtzatlon. 
the  bill  authorizing  continuing  appropnations  for  the  Peace  Corps  (de- 
teate)  132  238) 


1973      Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


H.R.  S293.  to  approve  the  bill  authorizing  continuing  appropriations  for  the    Yes. 
Peace  Corps  (passed  299  7?) 
Apr.     2    To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  HR  3153,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security    NVY. 
Act  to  make  certain  technical  and  conforming  changes  (passed  340  1). 
To  suspend  Ihe  rules  and  pass  H   Res  330.  endorsing  objective  and  policy    NVY. 
to  be  pursued  by  the  U  S  delegation  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  (inference, 
objectives  included  protection  ot  freedom  ol  the  seas  beyond  a  12-mile 
territorial  limit  and  conservation  and  protection  ot  living  resources. 

4  HR  3577,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  Ihe  bill  providing  tor  an  exten-    Yet. 

sion  of  the  interest  e()u«lization  tax  (adopted  396  18> 
On  ordering  Ihe  previous  question  and  thereby  ending  debate  on  H    Res     Nay. 

337,  Ihe  lule  tor  consideration  of  H.R  5683,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 

ElectrifKatiOn  Act  (passed  244  170) 
H  R  5683.  on  an  amendment,  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  bill,  lo  the  bill  lo     Yes. 

amend  Ihe  Rural  Electrification  Act,  which  sought  to  further  restrict  loan 

criteria  lor  2  percent  loans  and  to  give  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 

fation  more  discretion  on  the  amount  of  funds  that  could  be  loaned 

(defeated  162  244) 
H  R.  5683.  to  approve  Ihe  hill  to  amend  the  Ruial  Electrilication  Act  to    Nay. 

establish  a  revolving  fund  for  insured  and  guaranteed  loans  to  rural  electric 

and  telephone  systems  (passed  317  92^ 

5  H   Res  340.  lo  approve  the  resolution  authorizing  the  representation  of  the     Yes. 

House  Interior  Committee  at  the  General  Assembly  ol  the  International 
Centre  for  the  Study  ol  the  Preservation  an1  Restoration  of  Cultural 
Property  (passed  281  70) 
9    H.R.  4586.  to  approve  the  bill  to  incorporate  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the    Yes. 
Natmnal  Inconvenienced  Sportsmen's  Association  (passed  328-0). 
H  R  342  to  ao.irnve  the  hill  lo  authorize  the  Oistricl  of  Columbia  to  enter    Yes. 
into  the  Interstate  Agreement  on  Qualification  ol  Education  Personnel 
(passed  3311) 

10  H  R   3298.  tn  override  the  President's  veto  of  the  bill  to  require  the  Secre-    Nay. 

tary  ol  Agriculture  to  spend  the  entire  amount  appropriated  by  Congress 
e»f  h  fiscal  year  for  water  and  sewer  grants  to  rural  communities  (deleated 
225  189.  a  "i  vole  being  necessary) 
H,  Res.  34S.  to  approve  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H  J    Res   205,  to     Nav. 
create  an  Atlantic  Union  delegation  (defeated  197  210) 

11  H  Res  349  to  approve  the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of  HR.  3180,     Nay. 

a  bill  to  clarity  the  proner  use  of  the  franking  privilege  by  Members  of 
Congress (passed  371   14) 
H  R  3180,  lo  approve  the  bill  to  clarify  the  proper  use  of  the  franking  privi-    Yes. 
lefe  (passed  354  49) 

12  HI  Re«  496  to  afiricve  Ihe  resolution  making  supplemental  appropriations    Yes. 

loi  Ihe  fiscal  year  1973  (passed  367-0). 

16  On  ordering  Ihe  previous  question  for  H.  Res  357,  the  rule  under  which  to    NVY. 

consider  H.R  6U8,  to  extend  and  amend  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act 

o'  1970  (defeated  147-258) 
H  R  6168,  on  an  amendment  which  sought  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  prices  at    NVN. 

levels  no  higher  than  those  in  eflect  on  Apr.  15, 1973  (defeated  139-263) 
H  R   6158.  on  an  amendment  wt.ich  set  forth  requirements  for  the  Cost  of    NVY. 

Living  Council  on  a  hearing  and  report  procedure  to  be  followed  in  wage 

reduction  decisions  (passed  271-132). 
H  R  6168,  on  an  amendment  in  the  form  ol  a  substitute  to  extend  the  Eco-    NVN. 

nomic  Stabilization  Act  ot  1970  'or  60  days  and  to  direct  the  President  to 

develop  and  report  lo  Concress  by  May  15, 1973,  a  comprehensive  controls 

program  (ttefeater^  151-2S3). 
H  K  6168.  on  an  amendment  to  direct  the  President  to  roll  back  rents  lo     NVN. 

Isn   10,  1973,  levels  (defeated  173-225) 
H  R   6168.  on  an  amendment  to  direct  the  President  to  roll  back  rents  to     NVN. 

Ian    10,  1973.  levels  and  allow  increases  up  lo  2  5  percent  annually 

(deleated  147-250) 
H.R    6168,  on  an  amendment  fo  require  Ihe  President  to  roll  back  lood     NVN. 

prices   without  exempting  latm  level  prices,  lo  the  Mai    17,  1973,  levels 

and  fo  roll  back  rents  to  the  Jan   10,  1973,  levels  (defeated  101-303). 
H  R   6168,  on  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  hili  fo  amend  and     NVN 

extend  Ihe  Economic  Stabilization  Act  ol  1970  (defeated  164-24J) 
H  R   6168.  on  final  passage  ol  the  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Economic      NVY. 

Slabiliiation  Art  ol  1970  (passed  293-114) 

17  H  R.  6691.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  providing  tor  legislative  appropria-     NVN. 

lions,  which  sought  to  delete  $58  million  lor  the  extension  of  the  west 
front  ol  the  Capitol  (deleated  18<^-195). 

18  H  R   6691.  on  i  motion  lo  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  providing  lor     NVN. 

legislative  appropriations,  with  instructions  to  delete  $58  million  for  the 

extension  of  the  west  (ront  of  the  Capitol  (deleated  185-215) 
On  orderinp  the  previous  question  tor  H    Res    369.  the  rule  providing  tor     NVN. 

consideration  ol  H  R  4204,  to  extend  the  Emergency  Employment  Ar-t  of 

1971  lor  2  years,  thereby  ending  debate  and  the  possibility  of  amending 

the  rule  (deleated  193-209) 
On  ordering  the  previous  question  tor  H    Res    369,  on  an  amendment  in      NVY. 

ttie  lorm  ot  a  suhstitute  to  the  rule  under  which  the  bill  was  considered 

(deleated  is?  245) 
On  a  motion  to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider  H   Res.  3S9,  the  rule  under     NVY. 

which  to  consider  H.R   4204.  to  extend  the  Emergency  Employmeni  Act 

lor  2  years  at  a  com  of  $4  5  billion  (passed  183  173). 
S.  5(J.  on  concurring  <n  the  Senele  amendment  to  the  House  amendment  on     NVY. 

the  IjiII  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 

(Casse'1  348  0) 

19  S  502,  nn  an  amendmenl  to  Ihe  federal  Aid  Highway  Acl  to  permit  urban    NVN. 

areas  to  use  highway  trust  fund  moneys  for  mass  transit  projects  (deleated 

190  215) 
S  502.  on  an  an.enr^rr.ent  to  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  to  delete  language    NVY. 

which  "^rira-ked  lunds    or  cities  with  a  population  more  than  4(50,000 

■r -m  the  urban  system  lunds  (passed  292  93) 
30    b   398, '0  adopt  tho  fonlerence  report  on  the  bill  providing  lor  a  l-ye«r  ex-     NVY. 

tension  ol  Presidential  power  to  impose  wage  and  price  control,  new 

authority  lor   the   President   to  allocate    petroleum   products  (passed 

267-115) 
May      I     H.  Res  351.  a  resolution  providing  for  consideration  ol  H.R.  3923.  to  provide    Nay 

that  appointmenis  to  ttie  ofTices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  ot  the 

Office  ol  Management  and  Budget  shall  tie  subject  lo  confirmation  by 

Ihe  Senate  (passed  318-56). 
H  R  3932.  on  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  lo  require  Senate      Nay. 

confirmation  of  all  Directors  and  Deputy  Directors  of  0MB  appointed  after 

enactment  ot  the  bill  (defeated  130-263) 
H  R  3932.  on  Imal  passage  ot  the  bill  to  abolish  and  reestablish  the  Office  ol    Nay. 

Management  and  Budget  with  its  Director  and  Deputy  Director  subject 

to  conhrmation  by  the  Senate,  and  to  transfer  same  direct  authority  from 

the  President  to  the  0MB  Director  (passed  229-171) 
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Vote 


May    2 


10 


15 


16 


22 


H.  Res.  370,  a  resolution  providing  tor  consideration  ol  H.R.  6388.  the  bill  to    Yes. 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  (passed  385-2) 

H.R.  6388,  to  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop-     Kes 
ment  Act  ol  1970  to  raise  the  Federal  share  ot  airport  development  costs 
Irom  50  fo  75  percent  on  all  but  the  largest  airporLs  and  to  prohibit  local 
"head  taxes"  on  airline  passengers  (passed  386-16). 

H  R.  982,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  amending  the  Immigration  and  Na-    Yes 
t'onality  Act  that  sought  to  strike  language  containing  a  3-step  civil  and 
criminal  penalty  procedure  for  imposing  sanctions  on  employers  (de- 
feated 96-266). 

H  R.382,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation-    Yes. 
ality  Act  to  make  it  unlainrful  for  American  employers  to  employ  illegal 
aliens  (passed  297-^3). 

To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H  R.  4967,  the  bill  to  authorize  appropriations    Yes 
for  the  Indian  Claims  (Commission  for  fiscal  year  1974  (passed  336-8) 

To  suspend  the  rules  and  past  H.R.  6574,  the  bill  to  provide  full  coverage    Yes. 
under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve,  the  National  Guard  and  foi  certain  members  of  the  re- 
tired Reserves  (passed  342-1). 

To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  2828,  to  provide  additional  burial  allow-    Yes. 
ances  for  veterans  and  establish  a  National  Cemetery  System  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration  (passed  340-1). 

To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  29,  the  bill  providing  or  payments  by    Yes 
the  Posial  Service  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund  tor  increases  in 
the  unfunded  liability  ol  this  lund  due  to  increases  in  benefits  for  Postal 
Service  employees  (passed  344-0). 

To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  5452,  to  extend  and  make  technical  cor-    Yes 
rections  to  the  National  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of  1966 
(passed  368  9).  „  ,  „  „  . 

To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H  R  5451,  the  bill  to  amend  the  Oil  Pollution    Yes. 
Control  Act  to  implement  amendments  to  an  international  convention  on 
oil  pollution  control  and  to  provide  stiffer  penalties  lor  violations  (passed 

370-1). 

H.R.  7446,  to  approve  the  bill  to  extend  the  Renegotiation  Act  ol  1951  wfiich    Yes 
provides  for  a  review  of  government  contracts  in  the  defense  and  space 
programs  to  eliminate  excess  profits  (passed  388-0). 

H.R.  6370,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  certain  laws  relating  to    Nay. 
the  payment  of  interest  on  time  and  savings  deposits,  lo  delete  language 
that  prohibits  NOW  (Negotiable  Order  of  Withdrawal)  savings  accounts 
(defeated  98-264) 

H.R.  6370,  the  bill  to  extend  certain  laws  relating  >o  the  payment  ol  mteresi  Yes 
on  time  and  savings  deposits,  to  prohibit  depository  institutions  from  per- 
mitting negotiable  orders  of  withdrawal  accounts  where  interest  or  divi- 
dend is  paid,  and  to  authorize  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
national  banks  to  own  stock  in  and  invest  in  loans  to  certain  State  housing 
corporations  (passed  376-4). 

S  394,  on  adoptton  of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  Rural    Nay. 
Electrification  Act  to  establish  a  revolving  fund  to  provide  tor  insured  and 
guaranteed  loans  to  rural  electric  and  telephone  systems  (passed  363-25) 

On  ordering  the  previous  question  on  H  Res  389,  the  rule  under  which  to    Nay. 
consider  H.R.  7447,  ttie  bill  to  provide  supplemental  appropriations  tor 
fiscal  year  1973,  defeat  of  which  would  make  in  order  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  to  liberalize  the  funding  of  impacted  area  school  aid  (defeated 
184-222). 

H.R.  7447,  on  an  amendment  to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  to  de-    Nay 
lete  language  autJiorizing  the  transfer  of  $430  million  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  (passed  219-188). 

H.R  7447,  on  an  amendment  to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  that     it 
sought  to  postpone  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  prohibiting  the  use 
of  funds  to  finance  combat  Ktivities  in  (^mbodia  (defeated  180  219). 

H  R.  7447.  on  an  amendment  to  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  to    Nay. 
prohibit  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  to  be  expended  to  support, 
directly  or  indirectly,  combat  activities  in,  over  or  oil  the  shores  of  Cam- 
bodia by  US.  forces  fpassed  224-172) 

H.R  7447,  on  an  amentJment  to  the  Jupplemental  appropriations  bill  to  in-    Yes 
crease  the  funding  for  category  B  federally  impacted  area  school  assist- 
ance aid  Irom  54  percent  to  58  percent  ol  entitlement  (passed  211-178). 

H  R  7447,  on  a  2d  vote  on  the  amendment  to  strike  language  authorizing    Nay 
the  transfer  »f  $430  million  bv  the  Defense  Department  (passed  194-187), 

H  R.  7447,  on  final  passage  of  the  suppleniental  appropriations  bill  (passed    Yes 
284  96) 

H.R.  6768,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  providing  for  partici9atiwi  by  tite    Nay. 
United  Slates  in  the  United  Nations  Environmental  Program,  to  reduce  a 
prOBOsed  multiyeai  authorization  of  J40  million  loi  U.S.  contributions  h»  a 
1-year  authorizatton  of  ^.5  milliyi  (defeated  164  126). 

H  R.  6768,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  providing  for  participation  by  the    Nay. 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  Environmental  Program,  to  delete  the 
$40  million  total  authorization  and  through  fiscal  year  1978  and  authorize 
a  contribution  of  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  only  (passed  200  184). 

HR.  6768,  on  a  second  vote  on  the  above  amendment,  which  had  been  passed    Yes. 
in  thi  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  (defeated  192  198). 

H  R.  6768,  on  hnal  passage  of  the  bill  providing  for  participation  by  the    Yes 
United  Slates  in  the  United  Nations  Environmental  Program  established 
to  coordinate  and  support  work  on  international  aovironmental  concerns 
(passed  266-123). 

H  R.  5777.  to  approve  a  bill  to  protect  hobbyists  against  the  reproduction  or    Yes. 
manufacture  of  certain  imitation  hobby  hems  and  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  American  hob  yists  (passed  382  7). 

To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.J.  Res.  512,  the  resolution  to  extend  through     Yes. 
June  30. 1974,  Federal  Houjing  Administration  insurance  programs,  urban 
renewal  programs  open  space  programs,  neighbortiood  facilities  grants, 
and  rehabilitatkin  loan  programs  (passed  357  1), 

To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R  6330,  ttie  bill  to  permit  the  District  of    Nay 
Columbia  Armory  Board  to  borrow  up  to  |1.5  million  to  eniarge  tlie  seating 
capKity  of  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Stadium  (passed  270  98X 

To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R  6717.  to  prohibit  the  charging  ol  fees  for    Yes. 
ttie  use  at  certain  public  recreMion  areas  at  lakes  and  reservoirs  under 
the  lunsdictien  of  the  U.S   Army  Corps  ot  Engineers  (passed  307-90) 

H  R  7200,  on  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  tfie  bill  extending  pre-    Nay 
viously  granted  temporary  increases  in  retirement  benefits  and  liberaliz- 
ing requirements  tor  benefits  (defeated  10-393). 

H  ■?  7200.  to  approve  the  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937    Yes. 
and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  to  extend  temporary  retirement 
benefrt  incr«ascs  Itirough  Dec.  31,  1974.  and  to  liberalize  eligibility  re- 
q'lirements  for  railroad  retirement  (passed  387  5) 


1973      Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


May    23    S.  518,  to  override  the  Presidents  veto  of  the  bill  to  abolish  the  Office  of    Nay 
Management  and  Budget  and  reestablish  it  with  a  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and  to  transfer  from  the  President 
to  the  OMB  Director  certain  statutory  authority  (deleated  236  173    a 
i^-volP  being  necessary) 

H  R.  7528.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  tor  the    Nay. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  to  prohibit  the  use  ol 
lunds  to  operate  a  South  African  space  tracking  station  (deleated  104— 
294) 

H.R.  7528,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  authorization  for  appro-     Yes. 
priations  for  fiscal  year  1974  fi)r  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (passed  322-73) 

29  H.  Res  408.  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H  R  6912.  the  bill  to  authorize    Yes. 

a  10  percent  devaluation  of  the  dollar  (passed  299-9) 

H  R  6912,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  authorize  a  10  percent  devaluation     Yes. 
of  the  dollar  to  allow  private  purchase,  sale,  and  ownershir  ol  gold  by 
US  citizens  after  Dec   31,  1973   instead  of  at  a  date  to  be  determined 
by  the  President  which  would  not  increase  speculation  and  thereby 
further  weaken  the  dollar  (defeated  182  162) 

H  R.  6912  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  authorize  a  10-percent  devaluation     Yes. 
of  the  (Jollar,  to  strike  the  provision  giving  the  President  the  authority  to 
determine  when  to  end  the  prohibition  on  private  gold  ownership  (de- 
feated 100-218) 

H.R.  6912.  on  final  passage  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modification    Yes. 
Act  to  authorize  a  lO-percent  devaluation  of  the  dollar  (passed  281-36) 

30  H  R.  5857,  to  approve  the  hill  amending  the  National  Visitor  Center  facilities    Yes. 

Act  of  1%8  to  authorize  additional  funding  to  complete  the  renovation  of 
Washington's  Union  Station  as  a  National  Visitor  Center  (passed  288-75). 
H.R.  5858,  to  approve  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1974-  Yes. 
76  for  the  I  nterior  Department  lor  the  maintenance,  security  and  informa- 
tion operations  of  the  John  f  Kennedy  Ce"ter  for  the  Performing  Arts 
(passed  250-lOC) 

31  H.R.  7806,  to  approve  the  bill  to  extend  through  fiscal  year  1974  certain  ex-    Yes. 

piring  authorizations  in  the  Pub'ic  Heai'h  Service  Act.  Comn:uniN  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  and  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Se-vice  acd  Facili- 
ties Construction  Act  (passed  372-1) 

H  R,  7724,  on  an  amendment  to  the  hill  authorizing  biomedical  research    Yes. 
fellowships  and  training  grants  to  prohibit  Federal  sponto'ship  ot  research 
on  live  human  fetuses  (passed  354-91 

H  R   7724,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  $208  millior.  tor  each  of     Yes. 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  to  continue  a  federal  prograr^  ot  biomed'cs' 
research  fellowships  and  training  grants  (passed  361-5) 

HR.  6458,  to  approve  the  bill  authorizing  $145  million  for  fiscal  years  1975-76     Nay. 
for  emergency  medical  services  grants  to  local  communities  for  planning, 
establishing  or  initially  operating  emergency  medical  care  systems  and  lor 
research  and  training  in  emer?encv  medical  services  (passer*  261-96) 
June    4     To  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H   Res  398.  a  resolution  providing  for  pro-     Yes. 
motions  on  the  U  S  Capitol  Police  force  (passed  299-0) 

5  To  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  H  R   8070    the  bill  authorizing  grants  tor     Yes. 

vocational  rehabilitation  (passed  384-13) 

6  HP  7935,  on  an  amendment  to  ttie  bill  to  increase  the  minimum  wage   to    Yes. 

bring  minimum  wages  for  farmworkers  up  to  the  base  level  ot  mduslrial 

workers  (defeated  188-232) 
H.R   7935.  on  an  amendment  in  the  form  o»  a  substitute  to  increase  the    Yes. 

hourly  minimum  wage  for  most  nontarmworkersto  $1.90  upon  en3ctme"t, 

then  to  $2  10  in  1974  and  to  $2  20  m  1975.  and  to  increase  the  minimum 

wage  for  fa-mworkers  in  increments  up  to  $2  by  1976  (defeated  199-2181 
H.R,  7935,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  increase  the  minimum  wage,  to    Yes. 

set  the  minimum  wage  for  employees  covered  before  1966  at  $1  9Ci  per 

hour  the  Ist  year  $2  10  the  2d  year  and  $2.20  thereafter  (defeated  193- 

225). 
H.R.  7935.  on  an  amendment  to  the  tjill  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  to     Yes. 

set  the  hourly  minimum  wage  rate  for  nonagncuHural  employees  covered 

prior  to  1966  in  2  steps   to  $2  10  on  July  1    1974.  and  to  $2  20  on  July  1. 

1975  (defeated  189-224) 
H.R   7935  on  an  amendment  ;c  the  hill  to  increase  the  minmurr  wage,  to     Nay. 

set  the  mimmum  wage  for  (armworkers  at  $1  50  upon  enactment.  $1.70 

in  the  2d  year   and  $2.20  in  the  3d  year  (defeated  195-224) 
H.R  7935  on  i>n  amendment  to  tfe  bill  to  increase  the  minimum  wage,  tc    Yes. 

increase  the  hourly  minimum  for  farm»«rkers  to  $1  80  per  hour  upon 

enactment  to  $2  per  hour  by  July  1    1974.  and  to  $2.20  per  hour  by  July 

1.  1975  (defeated  102-313) 
H.R   7935.  on  an  amenriment  to  the  bill  to  increase  the  minimum  wage.     Yes. 

to  strike  out  extended  coverage  for  Federal  employees  (defeated  167-249). 
H  R.  7935  on  ?n  amendment  to  the  bill  tc  increase  the  minimum  wage,  to     NVY. 

strike  language  providins  for  ertende"  coveraw  tor  loca'  and  State 

government  employees  (defeated  182-233). 
H.R,  7935,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  increase  the  n^^inimum  wage      tes 

to  delete  jmguage  providing  for  the  elimination  p(  overtime  exemptions 

lor  seasonal  employee'  who  process  perishable  products  (passed  251- 

163). 
H  R  7935,  or-  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  increase  f^e  minimum  wage  to    Yes. 

peninit  employer?  to  hire  youths  under  18  or  full-time  students  ?i  $1.60 

per  hour  (Jl  30  for  agricultural  labor)  ot  80  percent  of  the  prevailing 

adult  minimum  wage,  whichevei  s  higher  for  a  period  not  tc  exceed  20 

workweeks  (defeated  199-215) 
H.R.  7935.  on  an  amendment  to  Ihe  bill  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  to    Nay. 

freeze  the  minimum  wage  paid  m  the  Panama  Canal  2one  ai  its  presen' 

level,  $1.60  per  hour  (passed  213-203). 
H.R  7935  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  fo-  all    Nay 

workers  ciivered  under  the  fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  $2  20  per  hour,  to 

repeal  certain  overtime  exemptions  and  extend  coverage  of  the  Kt  to 

around  6  million  workers  (passed  287-180) 

7  H.  Res  382,  on  i  resolution  to  disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  No,  2,  which    Nay. 

proposed  combining  the  drug  controi  activities  into  a  single  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  (deleateu  130-281), 

H.R.  7645,  to  approve  the  bill  authorizing  funding  for  the  State  Departmen.    Yes. 
and  prohibiting  any  such  funds  from  being  used  tor  reconstruction  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  (passed  331-57). 

H.R.  7446,  to  approve  the  bill  to  establish  the  American  Revolution  B>-    Yes. 
centennial  Administration  l«  coordinati  ptannng  for  the  1976  ceiobration 
(passed  344-14) 

8  H  R  2246,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Ml  providing  for  a  l-jraar    Yes. 

extension  of  the  PuMIc  Works  and  EcenomK  Development  Act  ot  19e$ 
(passed  276-2) 
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1973      Maasure,  question,  and  result 


Vota 


June    ?    H.  Res.  426,  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H.R  7570,  to  authorlie  ap-    Yes. 

prooriations  for  fiscal  year  1974  (or  Department  of  Commerce  maritime 

programs  (pa<;sed  274-0). 
H  R.   b70,  to  appro/e  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  for  fi>cal  year  1974    Yes. 

for  Department  of  Commerce  maritime  programs  (passed  266-10). 
U     On  a  motion  to  dispense  with  Calendar  Wednesday  business  on  June  13 

(defeated  221-119.  a  *^-vote  being  i>ecessd(y). 
H.R.  408.3,  to  approve  the  bill  to  strengthen  laws  relating  to  the  regulation  o(    Yes. 

insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (passed  330  0). 
H  R.  6713,  to  approve  the  bill  amending  the  District  of  Columbia  Election    Yes. 

Act  regarding  the  times  for  hling  certain  petitions  and  regulating  the 

primary  election  for  Delegate  from  the  District  o<  Columbia  (passed 

330-l<!). 
H.R.  8250.  to  approve  the  bill  to  authorae  Government  programs  and  ac-     Yes. 

tivities  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (passed  2bS  -84). 
H.R.  4771,  to  approve  the  bill  to  give  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council  the    Nay. 

power  to  impose  rent  controls  (passed  21U  144) 

12  H.R.  5?93,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Ijill  authorising  $77  million    Yes. 

for  the  Peace  Corps  tor  fiscal  year  1374  (pa'.5ed  3,''9-64). 

H,  Res.  423.  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H.R.  77,  the  bill  to  peimit    Yes. 
employee  contributions  to  jointly  administeied  trust  funds  establisned  by 
labor  orjanizatior.s  to  defray  costs  of  legal  services  (passed  307  91). 

H.R.  77,  on  an  amendment  to  the  legal  services  trust  fund  bill  to  allow  era-    Yes. 
ployees  benefiting  from  the  legal  services  funds  to  select  any  attorney  of 
theirchoice  rather  than  an  attorney  selected  by  the  union  (passed  279-126). 

H.R.  77,  on  an  amendment  to  the  legal  services  trust  fund  bill  to  strike     Nay. 
language  specifying  as  an  unfair  labor  practice  the  unilateral  modihcation 
or  termination  of  a  legal  services  fund  agreeoient  or  a  failure  or  refusal  to 
bargain  on  the  subiect  in  the  neit  subsequent  negotiation  (defeated 
111-293). 

H.R.  77.  on  an  amendment  to  the  legal  services  trust  fund  bill  to  provide  Yes. 
that  no  labor  organization  or  employer  shall  be  required  to  haigam  on  the 
establishment  of  a  legal  services  trust  fund,  but  once  established,  it 
would  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  to  unilaterally  modify  or  terminate  the 
trust  fund  agreement  or  to  refuse  to  bargain  concerning  the  trust  fund  in 
subsequent  negotiations  (defeated  177  11^) 

H.R.  1 '.  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  permit  employee  coiitiibutions  to    Nay. 
jointly  a.lminist'retl  irust  funds  establistied  by  iJbor  organizations  to 
defray  costs  of  legal  services  for  employees  and  Iheii  families  (passed 
257-149). 

13  On  ordering  the  previous  questions  on  H.  Res.  437,  the  rule  imdei  which  to     No. 

consider  H  R.  8410,  to  extend  the  temporary  Hbb  billion  ceiling  on  the  na- 
tional debt (defeated  21-395) 

On  ordering  the  previous  question  oe  the  substitute  amendmeni  to  the  rule.    Yes. 
H.  Res,  437.  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H  R   8410,  to  eilen<)  Ltie 
temporary  {465  billion  ceiling  on  the  national  debt  (passed  254-160). 

H.  Res  437.  on  ,in  amendment  to  the  rule  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.     Yes. 
8410,  debt  ceiling  extension,  with  no  provi.ions  waiving  points  of  order 
against  consideration  as  a  floor  amendment  the  text  of  H.R.  3932.  requiring 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  director  am)  depulv  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (passed  248-163) 

H.  Res  437,  on  (ma;  passage  of  the  rult>,  as  amended,  under  which  to  con-    Yes. 
sider  H.R.  8410,  to  extend  the  temporary  $465  billion  ceiling  on  the  na- 
tional debt (passed  271   141) 

H.R  8410,  to  approve  the  bill  to  extend  the  temporary  J465  billion  ceiling  on     Yes. 
the  national  debt  (passed  261-152) 

14  H  R.  3926,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  to  extend     Nay. 

the  National  Foundation  on  Arts  and  the  Hiim,inities  Act.  to  decrease  the 
fiscal  year  1974  authorization  from  J145  million  to  $81  million  (defeated 
141-248) 

H  R  3926,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  to  extend     Nay 
the  National  foundation  on   Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act.  to  delete 
authorizations  for  funding  for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976.  and  to  provide 
a  1-year  authonz-ilion  instead  of  »  3-year  authorization  (defeated  146- 
235) 

H  R  3926,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  authorization  to  extend  the    Yes 
National  foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  (passed  309-63). 

15  H  R  8619.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  mailing  appropriations  for  agrlcul-     Yes. 

lure,  environmental,  an')  censumer  protection  programs,  to  prohibit 
payment  of  the  salaries  tor  personnel  of  (^on.  Inc.,  a  quast-public 
organization  which  conducts  cotton  research  and  promotion  (pissed 
234-125). 

H.R.  8619.  on  an  amendment  to  the  agriculture,  environmental  end  consumer  Nay. 
protection  appropriations  Ixll.  to  prohibit  the  payment  ot  salaries  to 
personnel  who  lormulate  or  carry  out  programs  on  which  the  total  price 
Support  payments  on  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton  esceed  $20,000,  or  on 
programs  which  sanction  the  sale  or  lease  of  cotton  acreege  allotments 
(passed  195  157) 

H  R  8619.  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  appropriations  for  agricul-    Yes. 
ture.  environmental  and  consumer  protection  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1974  (passed  304  3) 

18  H  R   8658.  to  approve  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  District  of     Yes. 

Columbia  lor  fiscal  year  1974  (passed  321-64). 

H  R    8152.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime    Yes. 
Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act  of  1968.  to  provide  (or  optional  Inclusion  ot 
citizens  representatives,  professional  and  community  organizations  In 
state  an'1  regional  cnminal  justice  and  law  enforcement  planning  units 
(passed  227  162) 

H  R.  8152.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime    Yes. 
Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act  of  1968.  to  add  language  stating  that  nothing 
in  the  bill  shall  be  construed  to  require  the  adoption  by  a  grantee  of  a 
quota  or  other  type  of  system  to  achieve  racial  balance  (passed  231-161). 

H  R  S152,  nn  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control    Yes. 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  to  strengthen  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  (passed  391-0) 

19  H.R  689,  tosuspendthe  rulesand  passthebillto  makelta  Federalcrimefor    Yes. 

private  persons  or  debt  collecting  agencies  to  misuse  names  in  the  col- 
lection .if  debts  so  as  to  convey  the  false  impression  that  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  GovernTient  is  involved  (passed  399-0) 

H.R  6129, to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providing  for  the  continuance  Yes. 
of  civil  government  for  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (patsed 
387-14) 

H.R.  7127,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providwg  lor  a  3-yMr  lu-    Yes. 
Iltorization  to  continue  the  National  Historical  Preservation  Act  programs 
(passed  385-16) 


1973      Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vota 


June  19    H.  Res  434.  the  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R.  5464.  the  bill 

to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  saline  water  program  for  fiscal  year 

1974  (parsed  38M). 
H.R.  5454.  on  an  amendment  to  the  saline  water  program  authorization,  to 

increase  funds  in  the  bill  from  $9.2  million  to  $15.8  million  (passed  281- 

125). 
H.R.  5484,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  th« 


saline  water  program  for  fiscal  year  1974  {passed  399-4). 

H.R  4980,  to  approve  the  bill  providing  for  the  reclassification  of  positions 
of  deputy  U  S  marshal  (passed  319-84). 
20    H.R   8760,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  (or  the 
Department  ot  Transportation  for  fiscal  year  19/4,  to  delate  $1.6  million 
(or  new  moorings  (or  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Mackinaw  at  Cheboygan,  Mich, 
(defeated  107-309). 

H.R.  8760,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  tor  the 
Department  oi  Transportation,  to  add  $3  milnon  In  urban  transportation 
systems  (defeated  204-213) 

H.R.  8760.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  ot  TraJisportation,  to  add  $9  7  million  for  research  and 
damcnstration  for  persona!  rapid  transit  programs  (defeated  137-277). 

H.R.  8760,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  to  delete  all  funds  in  the  bill  for  research, 
development  and  demonstration  of  urban  mass  transportation  programs 
(defeated  17-o92). 

H.R.  8760,  on  final  passage  ot  the  till  making  appro(.ri3(icns  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  l.scal  year  1974  (passed  414  2). 

H.  Res.  435,  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H.R.  7S24,  the  bill  to  establish 
a  Legal  Service  Corporation  (passed  358  34). 

H.R.  7824,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  establishing  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, to  prohibit  the  corporation  from  undertakirg,  by  grant  or 
contract,  activities  in  bKkup  research  centers  (passed  241-166). 

H.R.  7?24.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  establishing  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, to  insert  language  allowing  persons  to  bring  suit  against  the 
corporation  and  reimbursing  costs  and  fees  to  plaintiffs  who  win  such 
court  actions  (defeated  159-237). 

H.R.  7824,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  establishing  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, to  include  administrative  advocacy  in  the  bill's  prohibition 
against  legislative  advocacy  (passed  200-181). 

H  R  7824,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  estatlishing  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, to  prohibit  full  lime  attorneys  of  the  Corporaticn  from  engaging 
in  partisan  and  nonpartjun  political  activities  (passed  207-171). 

H  R.  7824,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  establishing  a  legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, to  prohibit  the  Corporation  from  providing  legal  a^istance  with 
respect  to  any  proceeding  or  litigation  relating  to  the  de&egregation  of  any 
school  or  schi'Ol  system  (passed  221   150). 

H.R.  7824.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  establishing  a  Legal  Services  Coz- 
poration,  to  prevent  the  Corporation  from  funding  legal  research  backup 
centeis  (passed  233-139). 

H.R  7824.  on  a  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause  and  thereby  kill  the  bill 
establishing  a  Legal  Services  (^rporation  (deteated  91-283). 

H.R.  7824.  on  a  substitute  amendment  to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  bill 
amendment  prohibiting  the  Corporation  form  providing  tagal  assistance 
which  sought  to  procure  a  nontherapeutic  abortion  or  to  compel  the 
pertormance  ot  abortion  contrary  to  the  religious  beliefs  or  moral  con- 
victions ot  an  individual  or  an  institution  (passed  316-53). 

H.R.  7824,  on  the  amendment  to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  bill  contaii»ing 
the  substitute  amendment  adopted  on  rollcall  No  261.  above  (passed 
301-68). 

H.R.  7824,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration to  replace  the  legal  services  programs  of  the  Office  o(  Economic 
opportunity 
22  H.R.  8510,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authoruing  appropriationj  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  delete  from  the  bill  the  provision  designed 
to  prevent  selective  impoundment  of  science  funds  and  to  reinstate  the 
less  stringent  customary  authority  covering  transfers  of  funds  between 
programs  (defeated  109  238). 

H.R.  8510,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  prohibit  funds  from  being  used  for  re- 
search on  human  living  fetuses  (passed  288  73). 

H.R.  8S1C,  on  hiul  passage  of  the  bill  authorizini  appropriations  tor  the 
National  Science  Foundation  tor  fiscal  year  1974  (passed  364-6). 

H.R  8825.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development«nd  related  ageocias,  to  liKrease 
by  $75  million  the  funds  tor  community  comprehmsivt  planning  (de- 
feated 168-184). 

H.R.  8825,  on  an  amendment  to  the  HUD  appropriations  bill,  to  increase  by 
$400  ml  lion  the  funds  for  urban  renewal  programs  (defeated  106-241). 

H.R.  8825,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  miking  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1974  (passed  316-21). 

25  ()uorum  call .., 

H.R.  7447,  second  supplemental  appropriations  biPl  for  fiscal  year  1973,  on    Nay. 

motion  that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  with  Senate  amend- 
ment No  83,  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  in  this  bill  or  any  other 
previous  appropriations  measure  from  being  used  to  carry  on  U.S.  mili- 
tary activities  in  or  over  Cambodia  and  Laos  (passed  235  172). 

H.R.  7447,  on  a  preferential  motion  to  the  second  supplemental  appropriation     Yes. 
bill,  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment  No.  .-3  with  an  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  any  funds  to  support  combat  activities  in  Cambodia  or 
Laos  aftet  September  1, 1973  (defeated  204  204). 

H.  R*s.  4S4,  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  entaftain    Nay. 
motions  to  suspend  the  rules  during  the  week  of  June  25,  1873  (passed 
275  129). 

H.R.  8662.  on  an  amendnMat  to  the  bill  aathorizing  funds  (or  tha  Atomic    NVN. 
Energy  Commission,  with  regard  to  the  astablistiment  by  the  States  of 
regulations  covering  amissions  itricter  than  those  astauished  by  the 
Commission  (dafaatad  136  266). 

H.R.  8662.  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  autliorizini  funds  for  the  Atomic    Yes. 
Energy  Commission  (passed  396-4). 

26  HJ.  Res.  636,  on  a  motion  to  ttM  continuing  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year    Nay. 

1974,  limiting  debate  on  a  pending  amendment  to  20  minutas  (passed 
275  136). 
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Vote 


June  26    H  J.  Res.  636,  on  an  amendment  to  a  substitute  amendment  to  the  continuing    Nay. 
appropriations  bill  to  prohibit  all  funds  herein  or  previously  appropriated 
from  being  used  for  combat  Ktivities  in  or  over  Cambodia  or  Laos  (passed 
218-194). 

HJ.  Ras.  836;  due  to  the  piriiamentary  situation,  2  additional  votes  on  the    Nay 
above  imendment  were  required  (passed  232-181). 

H.J.  Ras.  636,  final  vote  on  tne  amendment  designed  to  prohibit  any  funds    Yes 
from  being  expended  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  support  combat 
activities  in  or  over  Laos,  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and  South  Vietnam  or  otf 
their  shores  by  U.S.  forces  (passed  240-172). 

H.J.  Res.  636,  the  resolution  providing  for  continuing  appropriations  for    Yes. 
fiscal  year  1974,  necessary  due  to  laclr  ot  final  action  on  the  regular 
appropriations  bills  for  most  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1, 
1973  (passed  325-86). 

H.  Ras.  455  to  approve  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H.R.  8877,  the  bill    Nay. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Oapartmant  of  Labor  and  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974  (passed  395-3) 

H.R.  8877,  on  an  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  to  reduce    Yes. 
the  funding  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  by  $100  million 
(defeated  110-288). 

H.R.  8877,  on  an  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  to  reduce    Yes. 
the  total  cost  of  the  bill  by  $632  million  by  making  reductions  in  26  various 
sections  o(  the  bill  (defeated  188-213). 

H.R.  8877,  on  an  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  to    Yes. 
increase  by  $15  million  the  funding  for  bilingual  education  programs 
(defeated  161-244). 

H.R.  8877,  on  an  amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  to  restrict    Yas. 
grants  to  local  education  agencies  for  each  State  to  a  minimum  of  90 
percent  of  the  amounts  made  available  in  fiscal  year  1972  (rejected 
190-218). 

H.R.  8877,  on  a  motion  to  racommitto  committee  the  Labor-HEW  appropria-    Yas. 
tions  bill,  with  instructions  that  the  committee  report  rt  back  to  the 
House  with  reduction  in  the  total  cost  o(  the  bill  of  $600  million  by  making 
various  reductions  in  26  sec  (ions  of  the  bill  (defeated  186-219). 

H.R.  8877,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart-    Yes. 
mants  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1974 
(passed  347-58). 

27  H.R.  8215.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  continue  the  suspension  of  the    Yes. 

import  duty  on  certain  shoe  copying  lathes  until  June  30,  1976  (passed 

H.R.  4200,  to  approve  the  bill  providing  for  an  exclusion  from  taxable  income    Yes. 

of  money  paid  i  nto  a  su  rvivors  benefit  plan  by  a  servicema  n  (passed  402-0). 
H.  Res.  470,  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H.R.  8917,  the  bill  making  ap-    Yes. 

propriations  for  the  Department  of  Inter ioi  for  fiscal  year  1974  (passed 

401-12). 
H.R.  7447,  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the  second  supplemental  ap-    Nay. 

propriations  bill  for  fiscal  yeai  1973  (defeated  241-173;  a  fs  vote  being 

necessary). 
H.R.  8917,  to  approve  the  bill  providing  appropriations  for  the  Department    Yes. 

of  Interior  and  related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1974  (passed  405-4). 

28  H.R.  8537,  the  military  Dependents  Assistance  Act,  on  a  motion  to  instruct    Nay. 

conferences  to  insist  on  the  House  disagreement  to  title  III  ot  the  Senate 
amendment  which  extended  the  time  period  during  which  high  ranking 
officers  in  noncombat  assignments  could  be  entitled  to  flight  pay  (passed 

H.R.  8947,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  for  public    Nay. 
works  for  water  and  power  development,  to  eliminate  funds  from  the 
program  for  the  nuclear  stimulation  of  natural  gas  (defeated  108-303). 

H.R.  N47,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  appropriations  for  public    Nay. 
works  for  water  and  power  development,  to  increase  by  $4.7  million  fund- 
ing for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  geothermal  energy  research 
(passed  206-205). 

H.R.  8947,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  public    Yes. 
works  for  water  and  power  development  for  fiscal  year  1974  (passed 

H.R.  8S4t,  to  approve  the  bill  extending  the  Council  on  Intarnational  Eco-    Yes. 
nomic  Poikry  (CIPE)  (or  two  years  and  to  require  Senate  confirmation  of 
future  CIPE  executive  directors  (passed  322-62). 

29  H.R.  9055,  on  an  amendmeni  to  the  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations     Nay. 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S73,  to  extend  the  proposed  ban  on 
U.S.  combat  activities  In  or  over  (^mbodia  or  Laos  to  cover  hostilltias  in 
anysovareign  state  (defeated  57-346). 

H.R.  9055,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations    Nay. 
for  the  liacal  year  ending  June  30, 1973,  to  provide  for  an  immerfiate  and 
complete  cutoff  of  funds  for  combat  activities  in  or  over  Cambodia  ai  Laos 
(defeated  169-236). 

H.R.  9055,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations    Yas. 
for  the  fiscal  yMr  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  to  provide  a  ban  against 
i»a  of  funds  provided  in  tht  bill  for  combat  activities  in  or  over  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  or  Vietnam,  and  a  ban  against  using  previously  appropriatad 
funds  for  such  purposm  after  Aug.  IS,  1973  (passed  278-214). 

H.R.  8916,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making appropriatians  for  the  Depart-    Nay. 
mants  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary  for  fiscal  year  1974, 
to  add  $2.8  million  In  Federal  )udk:iary  funding  and  to  incraaaa  by 
$7N.000  travel  funds  for  the  judiciary  (passed  220-164). 

H.R.  S916,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  D»- 
partmants  of  State,  JuatKe,  Commarca  and  tha  Judiciary  for  fiscal  year    Yts. 
1974  (passed  370-11). 

H.R.  8410,  the  bill  providing  for  a  temporary  debt  limit  extension,  on  a  mo-    Nay. 
tion  to  concur  with  a  Senate  amendment  providing  for  a  5.6  percent 
social  tacurity  increase  in  April  1974  (dafaatad  18S-I90). 

30  H.R.  8410,  tha  bill  providing  for  continuation  of  tha  existing  temporary    Yes. 

increase  In  the  public  debt  limit,  on  a  motion  to  concur  with  a  Senate 
amendment  to  put  the  P'esidential  campaign  contribution  Income  tax 
checkoff  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  to  provideforcontinuation  of  materna  I 
and  child  health  programs  and  libaralized  the  continuation  of  extended 
unamploymant  banants  (paasad  294-54). 

H  J.  Res.  638,  on  adoption  «( tha  confaranca  report  on  tha  bill  providing  for    Yas. 
continuing  appropriatjon  through  Sept.  30, 1973,  for  aeancias  for  which 
regular  appropriations  bflls  had  not  been  pasted  and  to  bm  tha  use  of 
funds  for  combat  in  or  over  Laos,  Cambodia  or  Vietnam  after  Aug.  15, 
1973  (passed  266-65). 

H.R.  7445,  on  the  bill  providing  for  an  axtenaioa  of  tha  Renegotiation  Act,  on    Yas. 
a  motion  to  concur  with  a  Senate  amendment  as  amendeoto  provide  for  a 
5.6  percent  social  security  increase  in  June  o<  1974  (passed  327-S). 
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July   10    H.R.8860,onanamendmentfofhebilltoextendand8menc;  the  Agricultural    Yes. 
Act  of  1970,  on  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  limit  on  Government  subsidy 
payments  to  farmers  from  a  proposed  $37  500  to  $20,000  per  crop  on 
wheat,  feed  grain  and  cotton  (passed  313  «9). 

H.R.  8860,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extent)  and  amend  the  Ajncultural    Nay. 
Act  of  1970.  on  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  subsidy  limitation  on  wheat 
feed  grains  and  cotton  to  $20,000  per  farmer  antJ  to  prohibit  planters 
from  selling  or  leasing  part  of  their  cotton  allotments  (passed  246-163). 

H.R.  8860,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricuitu  ral    Nay. 
Act  of  1970,  to  prohibit  the  use  ot  any  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds  to  finance  any  future  wheat  sales  to  Russia  or  China  (defeated 
139-264). 

11  H.R.  8880,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultura.    Yes. 

Act  of  1970,  to  delete  from  the  bill  funding  for  Cotton,  Inc.,  a  cotton 
research  and  promotion  organization  (passe(r241-162). 

H.R.  8860,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural    Yes 
Act  of  1970,  to  remove  from  the  bill  the  escalator  clause  providing  for 
annual  adjustment  of  target  prices  for  wheat,  cotton  and  feed  grams  on 
the  basis  of  production  cost  changes  (defeated  174-239). 

H.R.  8860,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural    Nay. 
Act  of  1970,  to  add  language  to  extend  price  support  loan  provisions  under 
the  wheat,  cotton  ano  feed  grains  programs  to  farmers  not  participating 
in  the  programs  (deteated  lbO-247). 

H.R.  8860,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural     Yes. 
Act  of  1970,  to  provide  tor  a  3-year  phaseout  ot  income  supplement  pay- 
ments and  to  end  certain  crop-by-crop  acreage  allotments  (defeated  186- 

12  One  procedural  motion  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  "rise,"  which  has    Yet. 

the  effect  of  postponing  further  action  on  the  agriculture  bill  to  altow  (or 
further  off  the  floor  deliberation  on  provisions  of  H.R.  8860  (passed  325- 

H.R.  8606,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to    Yes. 
delete  provisions  for  section  7(a)  loan  forgiveness  (deteeted  167-245). 

H.R.  2990.  to  approve  the  bill  providing  for  annual  auttwrizations  of  ap-    Yes. 
propriations  tor  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  thereby  restoring  some  con- 
gressional oversight  into  Postal  Service  operations  (passed  3?8-65) 

H.R.  8860,  or  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Agriculture    NVN. 
Act  of  1970,  to  strike  the  provisions  on  the  cotton  program  (passed  207- 

H.R.  8860  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Agriculture     NvN. 
Act  Of  1970,  to  delete  from  the  bill  the  section  to  transfer  from  the  Labor 
Department  to  the  Agricutture  Department  the  authority  to  establish 
pesticide  regulations  (passed  221-177). 
S.  504,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  providing  a  3-year  authori-    NVY. 
ration  tor  Federal  aid  to  emergency  medical  services  systems  and  pro- 
hibiting the  closing  of  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  without  the  author- 
lation  of  Congress  (passed  306-111) 
H.R.  6073,  to  si'spend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  tr  include  inspectors  of  the    NVY. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Sisrvice  or  Bureau  ot  Customs  within  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  the  retirement  of  certain 
amployaas  engaged  in  hazardous  occupations  (passed  296-123) 
H.R.  8949,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  provirte  for  readjustment    NVY. 
of  the  interest  rates  on  loans  to  veterans  based  on  prevailing  market  de- 
mands (passed  412-3). 
H.R.  9048,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providing  lor  expanded    NVY. 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  programs  and  to  authorize  the  con- 
tracting out  of  certain  care  for  certain  survivors  and  dependents  of  vet- 
erans (passed  421-0). 
S.  2120,  ta  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  carry  out  provisions  of  tha    NVY. 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  the  Hazardous  Materials  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1970  (passed  409-7). 
S.  1572,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providing  tot  a  $5  million    NVN. 
authorization  for  the  Commission  on  Productivity  and  Work  Quality  (de- 
feated 174-237). 
18    H.J.  Res.  542,  on  a  substitute  amendment  to  the  resolution  defining  war    NVY. 
powers,  to  require  Congress  to  specifically  approve  or  disapprove  the  com- 
mitment of  forces  by  the  President  in  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  with- 
in 90  days  of  such  executive  action  (deteated  166-250). 
HJ.  Res.  542,  on  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  defining  war  powers,  in  the    NVY. 
nature  of  a  substitute  bill  to  bar  troop  commitments  without  a  congres- 
sional declaration  of  war,  specific  congressional  authorization  of  a  military 
attack  upon  the  United  States  (defeated  143-262). 
H.J.  Res.  542,  on  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  defining  war  powers,  to  re-    NVY. 
quire  that  Congress  specifically  approve  or  disapprove  the  commitment  ot 
enlargement  in  numbisr  of  U.S.  combat  troops  abroad  within  120  days  fol- 
lowing a  Presidential  report  of  such  action  (defeated  200-211) 
H.J.  Res.  542,  on  final  passage  ot  the  bill  defining  war  powers  (pessed  244-    NVN. 
170). 
19    H.R.  8860,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  amending  and  extending  the  Agri-    NVY. 
culture  Act  of  1970,  to  delete  a  provision  giving  elifibillty  tor  food  stamps 
to  persons  receiving  supplemental  security  income  (SSI)  benefits  (passed 
238-173). 
H.R.  8860,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  amending  and  extending  the  Agri-    NVY. 
culture  Act  of  1970,  to  prohibit  striking  workers  from  receiving  food 
stamps  (passed  213-203). 
H.R.  8860,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  amending  and  extending  the  Agn-    NVY. 
culture  Act  of  1970  to  liberalize  the  eligibility  tor  food  stamps,  as  amended 
above  (passed  210-207). 
H.R.  8860,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  amending  and  extending  the  Agn-    NVY. 
culture  Act  of  1970,  to  prohibit  the  payment  ot  farm  subsidies  to  a  farmer 
on  any  crop  planted  or  harvested  during  a  labor  dispute  involving  the  pro- 
ducer or  his  emptoyees  (deteated  85-326). 
H.R.  8860,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  amending  and  extending  the  Agri-    NVY. 
culture  Act  of  1970,  on  the  second  substftute  amaodment  to  prohibit  food 
stamps  tor  strikers  (passed  208-207). 
HJt.  8860,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  amending  and  extending  the  Agri-    NVY. 
culture  Act  of  1970,  to  restore  the  cotton  program  to  the  bill  but  with  the 
elimination  of  funds  tor  Ckitton,  Inc.  (passed  250-165). 
H.R.  8860,  on  a  motton  to  "strike  the  enacting  clause,"  thereby  killing  the    NVN. 

bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  AgrKulture  Act  uf  1970  (defeated  73-338). 
H.R.  8860,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agriculture     NVV. 
Act  Of  1970,  on  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  delete  the  target-price  escalator  provisions  for  cotton  (passed 
248-165). 
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Joty   19    H  R.  8860,  on  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  to  extend  and 

amend  the  Ajriculture  Act  of  1970.  with  Instructions  to  delete  the  target- 
ptrce  escalator  provisioni  on  cotton,  wheal,  and  feed  erainj  (defeated 
18?  ??5') 

H  R.  8860,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1970  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  consumers  of  plentiful  supplies  of 
food  and  fitier  at  reasonable  prices  (passed  226-182). 
20  H  R.  8538.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  containing  authorizations  lor  the 
Cofporation  of  Public  Broadcasting,  to  withhold  granb  for  construction 
of  public  broadcasting  facilities  unless  the  recipient  was  found  to  be  in 
compliance  with  all  laws  prohibiting  discrimination  in  employment 
practices  (defeated  189-90) 

H.R  8S3g.  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  containing  authorizations  lor  the 
Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  (passed 
363  14) 

23  H    Res    493.  to  approve  the  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R, 

5356.  to  provide  for  control  of  toxic  substances  (passed  351  4) 

H  R  5356.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  providing  for  control  of  toxic  sub- 
stances, to  direct  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  use  the  authority  of  other  acts  under  his  jurisdiction  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  chemical  substances  (passed  19J-192). 

H  R  5356.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  providing  for  control  of  toxic  sub- 
st-nces.  with  regard  to  promulgation  of  administrative  legulations  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  EPA  (defeated  159-236) 

H  R  5356,  the  bill  providing  for  control  of  toxic  substances,  on  a  demand  for 
a  second  vote  on  the  amendment  adopted  on  rollcall  No,  368  (defeated 
180  202) 

H  R  5356.  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  providing  for  control  of  toxic  sub- 
stances, authorizing  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA  to  require  the  testing 
of  cehmical  substances,  to  establish  a  system  of  premarket  screening,  and 
to  adopt  rules  restricting  the  manufacture  of  certain  chemical  substances 
(passed  324  73) 

H  Res  495,  the  resolution  under  which  to  consider  H  R.  8929,  the  bill  pro- 
viding lor  revision  of  mailing  rates  for  certain  publishers  and  book  and 
record  distributors  (defeated  180-282) 

24  S    1888,  on  ordering  the  previous  qu«stion  on  the  motion  to  instruct  House 

conferees  on  the  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970 
to  insist  on  a  House  amendment  pmhibiting  bargain  sales  or  gifts  of  farm: 
products  to  North  Vietnam  under  ttie  food  for  peace  program  or  others 
(passed  244  155) 

S,  1888.  on  the  motion  to  instruct  House  conferees  on  the  (arm  bill  to  insist 
on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  prohibit  baigain  sales  or  gifts  of  farm 
products  to  North  Vietnam  under  the  food  for  peace  program  or  others 
(passed  371-35) 

H  R.  8480.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  requiring  the  President  to  notify  the 
Congress  whenever  he  impounds  lunds  and  to  provide  a  disapproval 
procedure,  to  empower  the  Comptroller  Oneral  to  exempt  from  provisions 
of  the  bill  impoundments  of  funds  which  he  determines  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Anii-Deticiency  Act  (defeated  180-229), 

H  R,  8480,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  require  the  President  to  notify 
the  Congress  whenever  he  impounds  lunds  and  to  provide  a  disapproval 
procedure,  proposing  concurrent  action  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  to 
overrule  a  Presidential  impoundment  of  lunds  instead  of  an  adverse 
resolution  by  either  the  House  or  Senate  (defeated  205-206). 

25  S   1423,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  to  the  bill  to  allow  employer  contri- 

butions to  jointly  administered  trust  funds  established  Inr  labor  organi- 
zations to  defray  legal  costs  for  employees  (passed  256-155), 

H.R,  8480.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  requiring  the  President  to  notify  the 
Congress  whenever  he  impounds  lunds  and  to  provide  a  disapproval 
procedure  to  provide  that  an  impoundment  action  cease  after  60  days 
unless  ratified  by  botir  Houses  at  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution 
(defeated  96  318) 

H  R  8480  on  an  amendment  to  the  bit!  requiring  the  President  tn  notily  the 
Congress  whenever  he  impounds  funds  and  to  provide  a  disapproval  pro- 
cedure to  further  reduce  the  ceiling  on  fiscal  year  1974  outlays  by  17  1 
t'l'lrn  (defe.ifed  156  n2) 

H  R  8480  on  an  amendment  f  the  bill  requiring  the  President  to  notily  the 
Congress  whenever  he  impounds  fbnds  and  to  provide  a  disapproval  pro- 
cedi  re,  to  further  reduce  tht  ceiling  on  fiscal  year  1974  outlays  by  t3  8 
billion  rd-teated  2QS  206) 

H.R  8480  on  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  requiiing  the 
President  tn  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  inpoundi  lunds  and  to 
provide  a  disapproval  procedure,  with  instructions  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ported back  wrth  an  amendment  that  it  would  require  concurieni  action 
jy  botti  Houses  of  Congress  to  overfiile  a  Presidential  impoundment  action 
(defeated  208  212) 

H  R  8480  on  final  passage  of  the  big  requiring  the  President  to  niiily  the 
Congress  wheneve'  he  impounds  funds  and  to  provide  a  disapproval  pro- 
cedure ipassed  254  164) 
?6  H  R  9360  on  an  amendment  to  the  till  making  foreign  aid  authorizations 
foi  liv;al  year  1974,  to  leduce  lunds  in  the  bill  for  population  planning 
and  health  to  $75  million  from  S15Q  million  (defeated  131  771) 

H  R.  9360  "n  an  amendment  to  ttie  kilt  making  Inreign  aid  authorizatiom 
for  fiscal  yeai  1974  to  strike  the  se*ion  of  the  bill  authorizing  J93  million 
for  selected  development  pfogramsjdefeated  203-204), 

H,R  93(X)  on  an  amendment  to  the  Ifll  making  foreign  aid  authorizations 
lor  fiscal  ie,<;  1974,  to  strike  languae  authorizing  $60  million  for  assist- 
ance to  selected  countries  and  orgajzafions  (defeated  173  237) 

H  9  9360.  on  an  amendment  to  the  ttl  making  tnreign  aid  authorizations 
lor  hscal  year  1974,  to  prohibit  loreiji  aid  to  any  country  which  expropri- 
ate: anv  property  owned  by  US,  cj4»ns,  lepualates  an/  contract  or,  im- 
poses discriminatory  measures  havi|g  the  etect  of  expiopriatior  unless 
compensation  is  provided  for  (p»s!4iir279  107) 

H  R  9360,  on  an  amendment  to  the  HH  making  foreign  aid  auttionzationi 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  to  strike  out  tn*  saction  which  sought  to  establisli  a 
U  S  Development  Ciedit  Fund  to  fcnd  money  to  undevetopad  nationi 
to  buy  US  exports  (passM  240- im 

H  R  9360  on  a  motion  to  recommit  tie  foreign  aid  bill  to  committee  with 
instructions  ttiat  the  proposed  autfcirization  be  reduced  by  $88  million 
(passed  ?32  1J») 

H  R  9360.  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  making  loieign  aid  authorizations  of 
$2  8  billion  tor  fiscal  year  1974  (pai^w)  188  183), 
30    H  R,  8947  to  adopt  the  conference  repfrt  on  the  bill  making  appropriations 
of  14.7  billion  for  publK  works,  flooi  control  and  power  prefects,  loi  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  raittad  agenciei  (pasted  37j<) 
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July  30    H    Res.  512.  to  approve  the  resolution  directing  the  President  to  submit    Nay. 
recommendations  by   Aug,   21,   1973,  for  pay   raises  for   Members  of 
Congress,  Federal  judges,  and  Cabinet  members  which  could  go  into 
effect  without  a  congressional  vote,  and  called  for  a   review  of  such 
salaries  every  2  years,  instead  of  every  4  years  (defeated  156-237). 
S.  Con.  Res,  42,  to  approve  the  resolution  providing  for  a  congressional    Yes. 
adjournment  from  Au^  3  to  SapL  5,  unless  Members  were  given  prior 
notice  by  the  leadership  to  reassemble  (passed  370-22), 
H,R  9474,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  increase  the  monthly    Yes, 
rates  of  veterans'  disability  and  death  pensions  and  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  for  survivors  (passed  385-0) 
31     H  R,  9286,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  military  procurement    Nay. 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  to  delete  the  authorization  for  the  CVN  70  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier  by  $i&57  million  (defeated  88-323) 
M  R   9286,  on  an  amendment  ta  the  bill  authorizing  military  procurement    Nay. 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  to  delete  $437.5  million  for  research  and  development 
for  the  &-1  bomber  (defeated  96-313). 
H  R.  9286,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  military  procurement  for    Nay. 
fiscal  year  1974,  to  pull  back  US,  troops  from  any  nation  paying  a  smaller 
portion  of  its  gross  national  product  for  defense  than  does  the  United 
States,  with  a  June  30,  1974  deadline  for  such  pull  backs  (defeated  130- 
382). 
H  R  9286.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  military  procurement  for    Nay. 
fiscal  year  1974,  to  reduce  the  total  of  U.S.  troops  overseas  by  322,000  and 
to  place  a  ceiling  of  300,000  on  the  number  of  troops  to  be  assigned  over- 
seas after  fiscal  year  1974  (defeated  67  339). 
H  R  9386.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  military  procurement  for     Yes. 
hscal  year  1974,  calling  (or  an  Armed  Services  Committee  report  concern- 
ing US  troops  levels  in  Europe  (passed  242-163), 
H  R  9386,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  military  procurtmeiit  tor    NAY, 
fiscal  year  1974.  to  reduce  funding  in  the  bill  by  $948  million,  and  set  a 
ceiling  equal  to  hscal  year  1973  outlays  plus  an  inflation  factor  increase 
(passed  242- 163) 
H  R.  9386.  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  military  procurement  for     Yes. 
fiscal  year  1974  (passed  367-87) 
Aug.  1       H.R.  8825,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  making  appropriations  of    Yes, 
$19  1  billion  for  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department,  NASA, 
the  Veterans  Administration,  and  various  independent  agencies  for  hscal 
year  1974  (passed  401-9), 
H  R  8825.  on  a  motion  on  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  making  appropria-    Yes, 
tions  for  HUD  and  othei  agencies,  that  the  House  insist  on  disagreement 
with  Senate  amendment  No  44  with  regard  to  funding  for  limousines  and 
Government  vehicles  (passed  222-189), 
H,R,  9590.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Traas-    Nay. 
ury  Department  and  other  agencies  (or  fiscal  year  1974  to  reduce  by  5 per- 
cent the  funding  for  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budgat  (defeated  199 
209) 
H  R  9590,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  lor  the  Treas-     Nay, 
ury  Department  and  other  agencies  for  hscal  year  1974.  to  reduce  by  25 
percent  the  funds  proposed  for  the  Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
(defeated  190-217) 
2      H    Res   515,  the  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H,R.  9130.  the     Yes. 
tians-Alaska  pipeline  authorization  (passed  401-11) 
H  R  9130,  on  an  amendment  to  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  authorization,  to     Nay, 
restrict  the  granting  of  a  right-of-way  for  the  pipeline  xross  national  park, 
wildlife  refuge  or  wilderness  lands  (defeated  160  261), 
H.R  9130,  on  an  amendment  to  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  authorization,  to    Nay. 
delete  language  from  the  bill  declaring  that  actions  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  regarding  the  pipeline  were  in  compliance  witfi  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  (NEPA)  of  1969.  and  substitulinj  language  giving 
priority  to  the  proceedings  in  any  US.  Federal  court  with  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  NEPA  and  the  pipeline  (defeated  198  221). 
H  R  9130,  on  an  amendment  to  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  authorization,  to     Nay 
require  the  President,  within  6  months  after  enactment,  to  develop  a  na- 
tional petroleum  contingency  plan  and  provide  for  allocation  among  the 
Stales  and  the  5  Petroleum  Administration  lor  Defense  (PAD)  districts 
(reiected  177  228). 
H  R  9130,  on  an  amendment  to  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  authorization,  to    Yes 
require  that  all  articles,  materials,  and  supplies  used  in  the  future  for  the 
Alaska  pipeline  be  mined,  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
(passed  334  65) 
H  R  9130,  on  an  amendment  to  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline  authorization,  to    Nay 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  grant  right-of-way  permits  for  the 
construction  only  of  the  pipeline,  instead  of  for  its  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  (defeated  177  228) 
H  R  9130.  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
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3    S  16 


to  grant  a  right  of-way  for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  (passed  356  60), 
36,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  extend  the  Council  on 
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International  Economic  Policy  (CIEP)  to  June  1977  and  (o  require  Senate 
confirmation  for  future  appointments  of  CIEP  executrve  directors  (passed 
335  71) 

H  Res  518.  the  rule  under  which  to  considers  1264,  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tresjury  to  make  grants  to  Eisenhower  College  in 
New  York  out  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  silvet  dollar  coins  (defeated 
183  230) 

S  502,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  authorizing  Federal  aid 
highway  programs  for  fiscal  years  1974  76,  with  provisions  lor  some 
funding  for  bus  purchases  and  rail  transit  construction  (passed  382  34) 

HR,  7935,  to  adopt  ttie  conference  report  on  he  bill  providing  for  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  to  $2,20  per  hour  and  expanding  the  coverage  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  wage  laws  (passed  253-152) 

S  1888.  on  ordering  the  previous  question  on  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments  on  the  bill  extending  and  amend  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970 
(passed  34»  59) 

S,  1888.  on  a  motion  to  concur  with  the  Senate  amendments,  with  an  amend- 
ment urging  increased  farm  production,  on  the  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
tf>e  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  (passed  252-151). 

H,R.  8658  to  adopt  tti«  conference  report  on  the  bill  mailing  appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  hscal  year  1974  (passed  342-47), 

H.R.  8760,  to  adopt  the  contarenca  report  on  the  Mil  maliinf  appropriations 
of  $2,9  biUloe  tor  fiscal  year  1974  (or  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  (pass«d  359-5) 

Hi  Rei  512.  one  motion  to  racoMenrt  to  center  ance  thai  esolutien  to  extend 
Federal  loan  and  mortpga  laauranca  authority  (passed  202-1 72). 

H.R.  8920.  to  approve  the  bill  making  a  2-yaar  authorizatkin  for  Itit  anti-iaad- 
based  paint  poisoning  program  including  detection  and  treatmint  of  laed 
paint  poisoning  in  children  (passed  36*^ ll). 


Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes 


Nay, 


Yes. 


Nay. 


Yes. 


Yas. 


Yes, 
Vaa. 


I 


Sept.    5    H  R.  8449.  to  approve  the  bill  authorizing  a  mandatory  Federal  flood  in-     Yes , 
surance  program  and  to  penalize  flood-prone  communities  which  do  not 
participate  in  the  program  (passed  359-  21), 
6    H,R,  6912.  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  Par    Yes. 
Value  Modification  Act,  to  provide  a  10  percent  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
and  to  provide  for  private  ownership  of  gold  by  U.S.  citizens  when  the 
President  determines  it  would  not  adversely  aflect  the  US,  international 
monetary  position  (passed  322-59), 

H,R,  8351,  to  approve  the  bill  authorizing  $107,3  million  for  the  National     Yes 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  fiscal  year  1974  (passed  357-37) 

H    Res,  484.  the  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  MR    8547,  to     Yes, 
amend  the  Export  Administration  Act  (passed  304-84), 

H,R  8547,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Administration    Nay. 
Act,  to  require  the  Secretaiy  of  Commeice  to  report  to  Congiess  any 
decision  he  makes  on  prohibition  or  cuitailment  of  comn'odities  expoited 
and  to  permit  either  House  of  (k>n£ress  to  disapprove  such  decisions  by  a 
simple  resolution  (defeated  154-211), 

H,R,  8547,  on  hnal  passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  Expoit  Administration     Nay 
Act.  to  protect  the  domestic  economy  fiom  shoitages  andor  the  infla- 
tionary impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand  (passed  220-133) 

10  H,  Res,  536,  to  approve  the  resolution  citing  G,  Gordon  Liddy  lor  contempt    NVy. 

of  Congress  and  turning  the  case  over  to  the  US,  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  (passed  334-11), 
H.R,  7482,  to  appiove  the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and     NVy, 
Advertising  Act  to  extend  its  adveitising  lestiiction  provisions  to  include 
little  cigars  (passed  287-63), 

11  H.R.  7645,  on  a  motion  to  delete  tiom  the  conference  report  on  the  State    Yes. 

Department  autimrizations  bill  a  nongermane  section  to  cut  oft  funds  for 
the  Department  of  State  and  other  agencies  if  they  do  not  comply  within 
35  days  with  any  request  for  information  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  or  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (passed  213-185). 

H.R.  20%.  to  approve  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  imposition  by  the  States  of    Yes. 
disciiminatoiy    burdens    upon    interstate    commerce    in    wine   (passed 
213-185). 

H.  Res.  511,  the  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  S,  1697.  the  bill     Nay 
requiring  the  President  to  furnish  $11  million  in  predisaster  assistance  to 
avert  eucalyptus  forest  hres  in  2  (^lifornia  counties  (defeated  163-233) 

S,  504,  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the  bill  to  authorize  Federal     Nay, 
assistance  for  emergency  medical  services  systems  and  to  prohibit  the 
closing  of  several  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  without  a  specific  au- 
thorization from  Congress  (defeated  273-144.  a  H  vote  being  necessary 
to  override), 

H,R.  7974,  to  approve  the  bill  autfiorizing  a  5-year  program  for  the  estab-     Nay, 
iishment  anil  expansion  of  health  maintenance  organizations  (HMO's) 
(passed  369-40), 

H,R  8789,  to  approve  the  bill  providing  a  new  coinage  design  and  date    Yes 
emblematic  of  the  1976  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  (passed  396-4), 
13    H.R,  8619,  on  a  motion  to  instruct  House  conterees  on  the   Agriculture    Yes, 
appropriations  bill  to  insist  on  House  language  to  limit  Federal  payments 
to  $2(J,000  per  farm  and  bar  payments  for  cotton  acreage  allotments 
(passed  231-160). 

H.R.  6576,  to  approve  the  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  engage    Yes, 
in  feasibility  investigation  of  certain  water  resource  developments  (passed 
321-74), 

H,R.  9639,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  providing  additional  Federal  assist-     Nay. 
ance  to  the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs,  to  delete  the  section 
which  raised  the  reimbursement  by  the  Federal  Government  Irom  8  cents 
to  10  cents  per  lunch  (defeated  127-272). 

H.R.  9639,  on  hnal  passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch    Yes, 
and  Child  Nutrition  Act  for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional  Federal 
hnancial  assistance  to  the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs  (passed 
389-4), 

H,R,  9553,  to  approve  the  bill  amending  the  Communications  Act  of  1964  to    Yes 
ban  TV  blackouts  of  certain  profassional  sports  events  where  tickets  are 
sold  out  72  hours  before  the  event  (passed  336-37) 

17  H.R,  7265,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing  $88  million  for    Yes, 

the  operation  of  federally  funded  domestic  volunteer  programs  by  the 
ACTION  agency  (passed  339  14), 

18  H.R,  8070.  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  authorization  for  fiscal    Yes. 

years  1974  and  1975  for  Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  handicapped  and  to  create  certain  new  programs  to  aid  the  handi- 
capped (passed  400-0), 

H.R.  7730.  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary    Yes, 
of  Interior  to  purchase  property  located  within  the  San  Carlos  mineral 
strip  (defeated  236  164,  a  '^  vote  being  necessary  under  suspension  of 
the  rules) 

H,R,  37,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  tlie  bill  providing  for  the  conserva-     Yes, 
tion,  protection  and  propagation  of  species  of  wildlife  that  are  threatened 
with  extinction  (passed  390  12), 

Quorum  call .  

H    Res,  420,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  establishing  a    Yes. 
speaal  congressional  intern  program  (passed  34S-64), 

19  H,R,  7935,  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the  bill  providing  for  increases    Nay 

in  the  minimum  wage  to  $2  20  per  hour  and  expanding  the  coverage  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  with  regard  to  the  wage  floor  (defeated 
259  164,  a  ^s  vote  being  necessary), 

H.R   9715.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  providing  authorizations  for  the    Nay, 
US,  Information  Agency,  to  provide  for  withholding  of  funds  from  the 
Agency  if  it  failed  to  furnish  Informatkin  requested  by  certain  congres- 
sional committees  (passed  240  178). 

H.R  9715,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  providing  authorizations  for  fiscal  year    Yes, 
1974  for  the  U,S,  Information  Agency  (passed  305-108), 

H,  Res,  546,  to  approve  the  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H  R     NVY. 
9256,  to  increase  tfie  government  contributions  to  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits  (passed  311-87), 

20  H,R,  8917,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  providing  for  appropri-    NVY 

ations  for  the  Department  of  Interior  and  related  agencias  (or  fiscal  year 
1974  (passed  385-14) 

H,R.  8917,  on  a  motion  on  the  conference  report  on  the  Interior  Department    NVY. 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  bill  that  the  House  concur  with  a 
Senate  amendment  on  the  appropriation  tor  the  National  Endowment  for 
ths  Arts  (passed  325  73). 

H.R.  9281,  on  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  bill  providing  for  federal    NVN. 
police-firemen  retirement  plan  changes,  with  instructions  to  substitute  a 
guaranteed  annuity  for  the  retirement  formula  and  other  changes  (de- 
feated 282  116) 


1973      Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


Sept  2C     H.R.  92S1,  en  fnal  pas^age  ct  the  till  increasinf  retirement  benefits  for    NVY. 
Federal  police  and  firemen  (passed  299  93). 
H.R,  9256.  to  arprove  the  bill  tc  increase  the  federal  contribution  tc  Federal    NVN. 
employees'  health  insurance  costs  from  40  to  75  percent  by  1977  (passed 
217-155) 

25  H,R.  8619,  tc  adopt  the  ccnterence  report  on  the  bill  making  fiscal  year  1974    Yes. 

appropriations  for  agricultural,  tnvironmental,  arc  consumer  protection 

activities  (passed  348  24) 
H.J,  Res,  727,  on  an  amendment  tc  the  re^cluticn  making  ccn'iniing  appro-     Yes, 

priations  fcr  fiscal  year  1974.  to  prrxidf  tha'  local  school  agencie;  receive 

fiscal  year  1974  educational  aid  Icr  Cisacvantagec  ct-ilf!rer  at  a  per  pupil 

basis  rate  no  Icwer  than  in  fiscal  year  1973  (defeated  184-198) 
H.J.  Res.  727,  on  an  amendment  te  the  continuing  appropriatirn!  resolution.    Yes. 

to  prcvide  that  each  local  school  agenc>  receive  in  fiscal  yes:  1974  at  least 

85  percent  ol  the  funds  it  received  in  fiscal  year  1973  fcr  aid  tot  CisaCvan- 

taged  children  (passed  286-94) 
H,J,  Res  727,  on  an  amendment  to  the  continuing  appropriations  resolution     Yes. 

to  prohibit  funds  for  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  fcr  any  program  w'-,ich 

discriminates  among  petroleum  product  marketer!  in  the  method  ot 

establishing  their  prices  (passed  371  7), 
H.J.  Res.  727,  on  final  passage  of  the  resolution  providing  fcr  continuing    Yes. 

appropriations  lor  agencies  where  final  actirn  l-iad  net  yet  taken  place  or 

their  regular  appropriation  bills  (passed  368-7) 

26  H.R,  981,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  amending  the  Immigiatior,  and  Nation-    Yes. 

ality  Act.  to  provide  a  5-year  aggregate  limit  on  the  extension:  ot  1-year 
visas  for  cefiain  migrant  workers  and  specityint  employmenf  contract 
requirements  and  working  conditions  (defeated  174  203) 

H.R.  981,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  amending  the  Immigration  and     Nay. 
Nationality  Ad   to  establish  immigration  limits  ol  not  mere  than  20,000 
visas  per  year  tor  anv  one  country,  to  raise  trcm  20,000  to  35.00C  each  the 
maximum  number  ot  immigration  visas  per  yeai  from  Canada  anC  Wexico 
(defeated  70-310), 

H,R,  981,  on  hnal  passage  ol  the  bill  amending  the  Immigration  and  Nation-     Yes. 
alitv  Act.  to  establish  immigration  limits  ol  not  more  than  2C,0(Ki  visas  per 
year  for  any  one  country  (passed  336  30), 
Oct.     1    H.R,  8029,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  expedite  the  aistribution    Yes. 
of  funds  appropriated  by  certain  judgmen'iS  ot  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission and  the  U,S,  Ckiurt  of  Claims  (passed  331-33) 

S.  2419,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  tc  correct  typographical    Yes. 
and  clerical  errors  in  Public  Law  93-8€  (farm  bill)  (passed  330-28). 

H,R,  10397,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  extending  the  autnoriza-     Yes. 
tion  for  appropriations  for  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-speaking  people  (defeated  241-130,  a  H  vote  being  necessary 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  procedure), 

2  S,  795,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  to  extend  through  fiscal  year  1S76    Yes. 

the  National  Foundation  or  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  and  tc  authorm 
appropriations  of  $597  million  lor  the  3-year  period  (passed  294-106), 
S.  1914,  to  approve  the  bill  providing  an  authorization  ol  $50.2  million  in    Yes. 
fiscal  year  1974  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  ano  tc  create  a 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  to  oversee  then  opciations  (passad 
313-90). 

3  H.  Res.  372,  to  approve  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H  R.  6452.  tc     Ves. 

make  authorizations  for  mass  transit  and  provide  FeOeial  subsidies  tor 

operating  deficits  (passed  282-131), 
H,R.  6452,  on  an  amendment  to  the  urban  mass  transit  authoniation.  tc    Yes, 

delete  from  the  bill  the  $800  million  proposed  lor  operating  subsidies  tc 

meet  the  deficits  ol  transit  companies  (passed  206-203). 
H.R   6452.  on  a  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause  ol  the  urban  mass    Yes, 

transit  bill  (defeated  143-268) 
H.R,  6452,  on  a  second  vote  on  the  amendment  tc  the  urban  mass  transit    Ves. 

bill,  to  delete  from  the  bill  the  funding  proposeo  loi  operating  oefic  i< 

(defeated  205-210). 
H,K.  6452,  on  hnal  passage  ot  the  bill  increasing  the  Federal  share  on  aid     Nay 

to  mass  transit  capital  grant  programs  and  autf>orizing  $80C  million  u 

operating  subsidies  to  transit  companies  (passed  219-195). 
H.R.  10088,  to  approve  the  bill  to  establish  the  Big  Cypress  Nafonal  Preserve    Yes. 

in  Southern  Florida  (passed  376-2) 

4  H,J,  Res  748,  on  an  amamknent  to  the  bill  malung  appropriations  for  devalu-    ^ay. 

ation  of  the  dollar,  to  reduce  the  spp'opriatior  fiom  $2.2  billion  tc  $477 
million  (defeated  129-237) 
H.J.  Res.  748,  on  final  passage  of  the  resolution  appropriating  up  to  $2.2    Yes. 
billion  for  devaluation  of  the  doilarccsts  (passed  274-90), 
9    H,  Res.  581.  to  approve  the  rule  under  which  tc  consioer   H  R    9682  the     Ves. 
District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill  (passed  346- 5C) 

10  H.R,  9682,  on  an  amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill  tc    Yes. 

provide  for  retention  of  Presidential  appointments  to  the  District  of 

Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  District  ct  Columbia  Mayor  (passed 

228-186) 
H.R,  9682.  on  an  amendment  to  the  District  ol  Columbia  home  rule  bill,  tc    Yes. 

provide  that  the  President.  House  or  Senate  could  veto  legislation  passed 

by  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council  (defeated  138-  273) 
H.R  9682,  on  an  amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  home  'ule  bill,  pro-     Yes. 

viding  for  a  federal  enclave  withir  the  District  c!  Columbia  including 

principal  federal  buildings  to  be  supervisee  by  a  PiesiOentially  appointed 

national  service  director  (passed  209-  202) 
H.R.  9682.  on  an  amendment  to  the  Distnc'  ol  Colurr.fin  home  rule  bill,  p'O-    Nay. 

viding  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Chief  ol  Police  be  appc»nt»c  by  the 

President,  rether  than  by  the  Mayor  (defeated  132  27i). 
H.R.  9682,  on  an  amendment  tc  the  District  of  Columbia  bore  rule  bi»,  to    Nay. 

exclude  parts  ot  Maryland  and  Virginia  from  the  National  Capita!  Planning 

Commission's  planning  area  (defeated  130-278) 
H  R,  9682.  on  an  amendment  to  tha  District  ot  Columbia  home  lule  bill.    Yes. 

which  would  still  retain  an  elected  city  council  but  piovioe  that  the  Mayor 

continue  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  (defeated  144-273) 
H,R  9682,  on  final  passage  ot  the  bill  pioviding  tor  home  rule  foi  the  District    Yas. 

ot  Columbia  (passed  343-74), 

11  H,J.  Res,  727,  on  a  motion  to  recommit  to  the  Conference  Committee  the  bill    Yes. 

making  continuing  appropriations  for  fiscal  vaar  1974  (datoated  182-225) 
HJ,  Res,  727,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  making  continuing    Nay. 

appropriations  for  agerKies  where  final  action  had  not  yet  taken  place  on 

their  regular  fiscal  year  1974  appropriations  bills  (passed  309-99) 
H.R,  10614,  to  approve  the  bi  I  authorizing  constructicr  at  military  installa-     Yas, 

tions  (or  fiscal  year  1974  (passed  359-28) 

12  H,J,  Res,  542,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  defining  war  powers    Nay. 

(passed  238-123), 
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Oct.  12  H.R.  10203,  to  approve  the  bill  lutforlzing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
pre';ervation  of  put)lic  works  on  iriven  and  harlxirs  lor  navlption  and 
flood  control  (passed  337-14) 

15  S.  907,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  aulhotliing  an  appropriation 

tor  a  Federsi  contribution  to  the  Aft'ic  Winter  Games  to  be  held  in  Alaska 
in  1974  (passed  306-M). 
H.R.  8346,  to  suspend  the  rules  and.  pass  the  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  ol  Building  Standards  (dtfeated  108-258). 

16  H  R.  9590  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  making  appropriations 

tor  the  Treasury  Oepartment-Postaf  Service  and  related  agencies  lor  liscal 
year  1974  (passed  403-  !0). 

H  R  9590.  on  a  motion  on  the  conferesce  report  to  the  Treasury-Postal  Serv- 
ice appropriations  bill,  to  concur  with  a  Senate  amendment  allowing  the 
President  to  determine  salaries  of  White  House  employees,  regardless  of 
Civil  Service  requirements  (passed  253-153) 

H.R  9590,  on  a  motion  or  the  conference  report  in  the  Treasury- Postal 
Service  .ippropriations  bill,  to  concur  with  a  Senate  amendment  on  Presi- 
dential payments  for  official  entertaining  (passed  302-107). 

H.R.  6691,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  making  appropriations  ol 
V605  million  for  fiscal  year  1974  forlhe  legislative  branch  (passed  400-11). 

H.R.  10717.  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  repeal  the  act  which 
terminated  federal  supervision  oyer  the  property  and  members  of  the 
Menoninee  Indian  Tribe  ol  Wisconsin  (passed  404-3). 

H.R.  9681,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  emergency  petroleum 
allocation  authority,  to  provide  that  allocation  of  crude  oil  should  not  apply 
to  producers  unless  the  President  found  that  such  allocation  was  necessary 
tocarry  out  the  purposes  olthe  biS(defeated  136-245). 

H.R.  9681,  on  an  amendment  to  the  emergency  petroleum  allocation  bill,  on 
a  motion  which  proposed  limiting  debate  on  pending  amendments  to  15 
minutes  (defeated  161-214) 

17  H.  Res.  501,  to  pass  the  rule  prnvidingfor  consideration  olthe  conference  re- 

port on  H  R.  9286.  the  mihfary  procurement  authorization  bill  (defeated 

193  216) 
H.R.  96R1,  on  an  amendment  'o  the  wnergency  petroleum  allocation  bill,  to 

transfer  the  monitoring  of  allocati#n  programs  from  the  Federal  Trade 

Commission  to  the  General  Accoungng  Office  (defeated  152-256). 
H.R.  9681,  on  final  passage  of  the  btl  to  require  the  President  to  allocate 

crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products  (passed  337-72). 
S.  2016,  to  adopt  the  conference  repert  on  the  bill  making  fiscal  year  19/4 

authorizations  for  'he  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  (Amtrak) 

(passed  346-51). 

18  H.R    10397,  to  approve  the  bill  aution/mg  Jl  5  million  for  the  Cabinet 

Committee  on  (JpocrtunitiesforSpa»i5h-SpeakiogPeop(e(pffSsed273  97). 
H  R.  9639,  on  a  motion  to  concur  with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  pro- 
viding additional  Federal  assisfanceto  the  school  lunch  and  breakl.i't  pro- 
grams (defeated  145-218) 

23  H.R   10586,  to  approve  the  bill  auihoS/ing  the  use  of  health  maintenance 

organirations  (HMO's)  in  providing. heaTtr"  care  for  dependents  ol  active 
duty  milit.sry  personnel  and  depetdents  of  retired  military  personnel 
(passed  345  4!) 

24  H.  Res  600  to  adoo'  the  rule  under  »»hich  to  consider  H.R.  3927.  to  extend 

the  Environmental  f, location  Act  far  3  years  (passed  369  15) 
H.R.  39?7.  on  an  amendment  to  the  billextenriini?  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act,  oroposing  a  1-y^ar  authorization  (defeated  140  252). 
H.R.  3927,  on  tinal  passage  it  the  biltto  extend  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act  for  3  years  (passed  335-6J) 

25  H,  Res.  655,  to  adopt  the  rule  under  wl^h  to  consider  H  R.  10956,  to  authorize 

Federal  ui  to  areawide  emergency  medical  care  system  (passed  380  2). 

H  R   10956,  toaporovethe  bill  making  a  3-/ear  authorizttion  ol  Jl)15  million 

for  Federal  aid  to  areawide  emergency  medical   care  system  (passed 

364-18) 

30    H.  Res.  656,  to  adopt  the  rule  under  wliich  to  consider  H,R.  9545.  the  bill  ex- 


tendinc  the  Drug  Abuse  E'lucation  Act  lor  3  year-,  (passed  476  -4) 
H.R.  9456,  to  approve  the  bill  extendi 
3  years  (p.assed  372  13). 


ndBig  the  Drus  Ahuse  Education  Act  lor 

H.R.  92J6.  on  a  motion  to  delete  Irom  the  conference  report  on  the  military 

procurement  authorization  the  sectinn  requiring  continued  operation  of 

8  Public  Health  Se'vice  hospitals  (defeated  '.0J-?9O). 
Nov     6    H.J.  Res.  735,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  authorizing  places 

at  the  US.  Naval  Academy  lor  2  dtizens  and  subjects  ol  Iran  (passed 

343  28). 
H  R.  5874.  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 

Financing   Bank   lor  the   purpose  of  coordinating   Federal   borrowing 

(passed  !4»-25) 
H.R.  8219.  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pals  the  bill  to  amend  the  International 

Organizations  Immunities  Act  to  aut»orize  the  President  to  exten-j  certain 

privileges  and  immunities  to  the  Ottanizatior  of  African  Unity  (passed 

340  39> 
H  R.  10937,  to  suspen  I  the  rules  and  oass  the  bill  extending  the  life  ol  the 

Watergate  Grand  Jury  (passed  378  l>. 
7     H.J.  Res.  s42,  to  override  the  President '•veto  ol  the  bill  defining  war  powers 

ol  Congress  and  the  President  (passei 284-135,  the  necessary  H  voting  to 

override). 
H    Res   687,  on  ordering  the  previous  (j»«stion  on  the  rule  under  which  to 

consider  H  R   11104,  a  bill  to  iiKreaseend  extend  the  temporary  liinil  on 

the  public  debt  ceiling  (passed  274-lT' 
H.R.  11104,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bil 
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to  increase  and  extend  the  tern-     Nay. 


porary  limit  oa  the  pubic  debt  ceiliig.  tu  reduce  by  {2.3  billion  the 


lonal  debt  limit  (pissed  263  147). 

increase  the  temporary  national 
illion  and  extend  the  temporary 


proposeJ  increase  in  the  temporary  n 

H.R    11104,  on  final  passage  cl  the  bill 
deot  limit  to  $475.7  billion  from  U65 
limit  to  June  30.  1974  (passed  253  15:_, 

H  Res.  688.  to  adopt  the  rule  under  whic>  to  consider  H.R.  9142,  to  finance 
reoreanizction  ol  bankrupt  Northeast  ttilroads  (passed  393  2) 

H.R  9142,  on  an  amendment  to  ttie  Norlleast  railroads  reorganization  as- 
sistance bill,  to  provide  for  a  6-year  litiit  on  continued  salary  payments 
to  displaced  employees  due  to  the  railt>*d  merger  (deleated  148-245). 

H  R.  914;;.  on  an  amendment  to  the  Nor||ieast  railroads  reorganization  as- 
sistance bill,  to  provide  lor  a  6-year  li^it  on  displjcement  allowances  to 
employees  transterred  to  another  norfieastein  railroad  (deleated  187- 
198). 

H.R.  9142,  on  final  passage  ol  the  bill  alftharizmg  Federal  loan  luaranteet 
to  finance  the  reorganization  o<  baisrupt  Noitbeastern  rMlroids  into 
one  corporation  (passed  306-82>. 
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1973      Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


14     H. 


15 


Nov.  13    S.  1081,  on  a  motion  to  rocommit  to  conlerence  the  bill  authorizing  the  trans-    Yes, 
Alaska  pipeline,  with  instructions  that  House  conferees  insist  on  dis- 
agreement with  3  nongermane    riders"  in  the  Senate  bill  (deleated  162- 
213). 
S    1081,  to  adopt  the  conlerence  report  on  the  bill  authorizing  the  trans-    Yes. 

Alaska  pipeline  (passed  361-14). 
H.R.  8916,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  ttie  bill  authorizing  fiscal  year    Yes. 
1974  appropriations  of  (4.7  billion  for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice 
and  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies  (passed  394-U). 
H.  Con.  Res   378.  to  approve  the  resolution  provicting  for  an  11-day  recess     Nay. 

of  the  House  over  Thanksgiving  (passed  215-190). 
H  R  8877.  on  a  motion  to  recommit  to  the  conlerence  committee  the  report    Yes. 
on  the  bill  making  appropriations  lor  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1974  (passed  272-139) 
S.  1570.  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  requiring  the  President    Yes. 
to  impose  mandatory  allocation  controls  on  petroleum  and  related  prod- 
ucts tor  enforcement  Irom  the  yvell  to  refinery  to  marketplace  (passed 
348  46) 

Res.  128,  to  approve  the  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House    Yes. 
that  a  Member,  convicted  of  a  cnme  and  sentenced  to  2  or  more  years  in 
jail,  should  refrain  Irom  committee  work  participation  and  Irom  voting  in 
committee  or  on  the  floor  (passed  388-18). 
H  R.  11459,  to  approve  the  Dill  making  appropriations  lor  military  con-     Yes 
struction  for  the  Department  of  Defense  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974  (passed  366-29). 
H   Res  702,  on  ordering  the  previous  question  as  the  resolution  providing    Nay. 
additional  investigatory   funding  tor  the   House  Judiciary  Committee 
(passed  230  182) 
H  Res  702,  on  a  motion  to  close  debate  on  a  privileged  resolution  to  furnish    Nay. 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  an  additional  (1  million  tor  inquiry  into 
possible  grounds  for  impeachment  (passed  233-185). 
H   Res.  702,  on  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  resolution  providing    Yes. 
additional  investigatory  tunding  for  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  with 
instructions  that  it  be  amended  to  earmark  vt  ol  the  lunds  tor  the  minonty 
and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  until  the  Judiciary  Committee  defines 
the  scope  and  nature  of  the  studies  and  investigations  (defeated  190-227), 
H.  Res.  7()2,  on  final  passage  of  the  resolution  toTurnish  the  House  Judiciary    Yes. 
Committee  an  additional  {1  million  In  Investigatory  funding  for  the  im- 
peachment inquiry  (passed  367-51). 
H.R.  11332.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  increasing  social  security  benefits.    Nay. 
to  define  language  which  sought  to  allow  States  to  raise  supplements! 
security  income  benefits  by  amounts  provided  for  in  the  bill  to  quality 
lor  their  "hold  harmless"  protection  (passed  246  153). 
H.R.  11333,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  increase  social  security  benefits    Yes 

in  March  and  June  of  1974  by  an  aggregate  11  percent  (passed  391-20). 
H.R  11238.  to  approve  the  bill  to  provide  lor  an  improved  system  of  adoption    Yes. 

ol  children  in  the  District  ol  Columbia  (passed  350  0). 
H  R.  7446,  to  adopt  the  conlerence  report  on  the  bill  to  establish  the  Ameri-    Yes. 

can  Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration  (passed  357-34). 
H   Res.  718,  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H.R.  11324,  tlie  bill  providing    Yes. 

lor  year-round  daylight  savings  time  (passed  349  40). 
H.R.  1'.324,  the  tJill  providing  (or  year-round  daylight  savings  time  through     Yes. 

April  ol  1975  (passed  311-88) 
H   Res.  719,  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H  R.  11010,  the  bill  to  assure    Yes. 
opportunities  and  training  to  unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
(passed  386  7) 
H.R.  11010.  on  an  amendment  to  the  manpower  programs  bill  to  reduce    Yes. 
Irom  100.000  to  50.000  the  population  requirement  lor  local  governments 
receiviiig  pjplic  employment  program  assistance  (passed  248-149). 
H.R.  11010   on  an  amendment  to  the  manpower  programs  bill  to  permit    Yes. 
combinations  ol  l«al  government  units,  with  populations  totaling  at 
least  50,000  lor  the  combination,  to  receive  public  employment  program 
assistance  (passed  250  140). 
H.R.  UOIQ,  on  an  amendment  to  the  manpower  programs  bill  to  raise  to     Nay. 
SI  oillion  Irom  J500  million  the  fiscal  year  1975  lunds  eaimarked  lor  the 
title  11  public  PTiployment  program  (deleated  107-292). 
H.R.  11010.  on  hnal  passage  ol  the  comprehensive  manpower  bill  to  assure    Yes. 
opportunities  and  training  to  unemployed  and  underemployed  persoes 
(passed  369  31) 
H.  Res  721.  to  adept  the  resolution  disagreeing  to  the  Senate  amendments    Yes. 

to  H  R.  11104,  the  Federal  debt  limit  bill  (passed  347  54) 
H.R.  11575,  on  »n  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the    Nay. 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1974,  to  restore  $1.5  million  m 
funds  which  had  been  cut  from  the  race  relations  programs  (defeated 
178-226). 
H.R.  11575,  on  an  amendment  to  the  delense  appropriations  bill,  to  strike    NVN. 
language  providing  that  not  more  than  $851  6  million  be  available  lor 
repair,  alteration,  and  overhaul  of  vessels  in  naval  shipyards  (defeated 
170-203). 
H.R.  11575.  on  an  amendment  to  the  defense  appropriations  bill,  to  require     NVN. 
funding  ol  $3.5  billion  in  the  appropriation  Irom  backlog  "pipeline" 
funds  lelt  over  from  past  years  (defeated  118-250). 
H.R.  11575,  on  an  amendment  to  the  defense  appropriations  bill,  to  cut  the     NVN. 
proposed  active  duty  level  ol  the  armed  services  by  22,000  below  the 
level  recommended  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  (defeated  160-210). 
H  R.  11575,  on  hnal  passage  of  the  cull  making  appropriations  for  fiscal  year    NVY. 

1974  lor  the  Department  ol  Defense  (passed  336-23). 
H.R.  1 1576,  or.  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  supplemental  appropriations    NVN. 
for  litcal  year  1974,  to  Increase  by  $34  million  the  $707.5  million  appro- 
priation lor  social  rehabilitation  services  (defeated  160-164). 
H.R.  11576,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  making  supplemental  appropriation!     NVY. 
for  fiscal  year  1974  lor  various  Federal  agencies  (passed  295-8). 
Dec.     3    S.  1191.  to  suspend  the  rules  and  paes  the  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance    NVY. 
for  a  3-yaar  demonstration  program  lor  the  prevention,  identification  and 
treatment  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  to  establish  a  National  Canter 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  (passed  354-36) 
H.R.  11 710,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  to  insuiethat  the  compen-    NVY. 
sation  and  other  emoluments  attached  to  the  Office  of  Attorney  General 
are  those  which  were  in  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1969,  and  to  clarify  the  use  of 
the  congressional  frank  (passed  261-129). 
H.R.  9437,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorizing  a  3-year  program    NVY. 
to  encourage  foreigners  to  travel  in  the  United  States  (pissed  272-lM). 
4    H  Res  725,  to  approve  the  resolution  waiving  all  points  of  order  against  the    Yes. 
conference  iipoi  1  on  the  foreign  aid  auUionution  (piued  265-137). 
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1973      Measure,  question,  and  result 


Vote 


Dec.    *    S.  1M3,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill    Nay. 
with  $2.4  billion  for  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  for  liscal  year 
1974  and  $922  million  in  economicaid  for  fiscal  year  1975  (passed  210-193). 
H.  Con.  Res.  173,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  declaring  it  to    Yes. 
be  the  congressional  policy  to  support   protect,  and  enhance  the  coastal 
and  oflshore  lisheries  resources  ol  ttie  United  States  (passed  405-0). 

5  H.R.  8877,  to  adopt  the  conference  repoft  on  the  bill  making  appropriations    Yes. 

for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  ttscil  year  1974  (passed  371-33/ 

H  R  8877,  on  a  motion  that  the  House  agree  to  an  amendment  reported  in    Yes. 
technical  disagreement  on  the  conlerence  report  to  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill,  on  the  limitation  of  Presidential  Impoupdment  of 
funds  (passed  263-140). 

H.R.  7130,  on  in  amendment  to  the  bill  to  relorm  congressional  spending    Nay. 
operations,  proposing  a  deadline  ol  July  1  instead  ol  Mar.  31  each  year  lor 
final  congressional  action  on  spending  authorization  legislation  (defeated 
106-300). 

H.R.  7130,  on  an  amendment  to  ttis  bill  to  reform  congressional  spending    Yes. 
operations,  to  require  a  3-year  pilot  testing  program  of  new  Federal 
programs  with  costs  above  $100  million  (defeated  185-218). 

H.R.  7130,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  reform  congressional  spending    Niy. 
operations,  to  limit  to  3  years  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  all 
Federal  programs  except  those  funded  by  user  taxes  (defeated  192-217). 

H.R.  7130,  on  a«  amendment  to  the  bill  to  reform  congressional  spending    Nay. 
operations,  to  require  that  Congress  hold  all  appropriations  bills  includ- 
ing those  within  budget  limitations,  and  send  them  to  the  President  at 
the  same  time  (deleated  117-229). 

H.R.  7130,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  reform  congressional  spending    Nay. 
operations,  to  delete  the  provisions  of  the  bill  requiring  the  expenditure 
of  Presidentially  impounded  funds  If  either  the  House  or  Senate  passes 
an  anti-impoundment  resolution  (defeated  108-295), 

H.R.  7130,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  relorm  congressional  spending    Yes. 
operations,  to  require  that  a  Presidential  impoundment  ol  lunds  stay 
In  effect  unless  disapproved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  allow 
selective  disapproval  ol  impoundments  by  Congress  (defeated  188-221). 

H.R.  7130.  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  reform  congressional  spending    Yes. 
operations,  to  make  the  impoundment  control  provisions  effective  on 
Oct  1,  1975  (defeated  185-221). 

H.R.  71M,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  reform  congressional  spending    Yes. 
operations,  to  establish  a  timetable  for  clearance  of  authorization  bills, 
followed  by  budget  resolutions  setting  spending  ceilings,  and  a  budget 
and  appropriations  reconciliation  process  (passed  386-23). 

6  H.  Res.  738,  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  the  nomination  of  Gerald  R.    Yes. 

Ford  lor  Vice  President  (passed  389-15). 
H.  Res.  735,  the  resolution  providing  for  confirmation,  as  provided  by  the    Yes. 
25th  amendment,  of  the  nomination  of  Gerald  R.  Ford  to  be  Vice  President 
ol  the  United  SUtes  (passed  387-35). 

7  H.R.  11459,  to  adopt  the  conlerence  report  on  the  bill  making  appropriations    Yes. 

for  military  construction  for  fiscal  year  1974  (passed  329-JIO) 

H.  Res.  673,  the  rule  under  which  to  oonsidar  H.R.  9107,  the  bill  to  provide    Yes. 
various  Federal  retirement  increases  (passed  295-70). 

H  R.  9107,  to  approve  the  bill  to  provide  a  minimum  Civil  Service  retirement    Yes. 
benefit  equal  to  the  minimum  social  security  benefit  and  to  provide 
annuity  increases  for  civil  servants  who  retired  before  Oct.  20,  1969 
(passed  270-95), 

H.  Res.  657,  the  rule  under  which  te  consider  H.R.  10710,  the  bill  providing    Yes. 
for  trade  reform  (passed  230-147) 

H.R.  10710,  on  an  ameTiment  to  the  trade  reform  bill,  to  prohibit  the  exten-    Yes. 
sion  of  U  S   Government  credit  or  loan  giarant^es  for  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  if  the  President  found  that  its  government  denied  the 
right  to  emigrate  or  imposed  harsh  taxes  on  emigrants  (passed  139^-80). 

H.R.  10710,  on  an  amendment  to  the  trade  reform  bill,  to  strike  provisions    Nay. 
to  forbid  extension  of  trade  credits  or  most-favored-nition  duty  status  for 
trade  with  a  Communist  nation  if  the  President  determined  that  its  gov- 
ernment denied  the  right  to  emigrate  or  Imposed  more  than  nominal  fees 
or  taxes  on  citizens  who  wished  to  emigrate  (defeated  106-298). 

H.R.  10710,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  granting  the  President  aelhority  to    Sfes. 
negotiate  trade  expansion  agreements,  to  take  steps  to  red  jce  trade  bar- 
riers subject  to  congressional  veto  procedures,  grant  import  rebel  and 
provide  adjustment  assistaace  for  workers  and  industries  hurt  by  Imports 
(passed  272  140) 

H.R,  11088,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  authorizing  J2.2  billion  in  emer-  Nty. 
getKY  assistance  for  Israel,  to  permit  use  of  funds  under  bill  to  support 
implementation  of  U.N.  resolutions  calling  lor  an  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
occupied  territory,  res|»ect  for  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of 
every  nation  in  tlie  area,  and  calling  for  cease-fire  and  peace  negotiations 
(defeated  82  334). 

H.R.  11088,  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  euthorizing  $2  2  billion  in  emergency    Yes. 
assistance  for  Israel  (passed  364-52). 

H.R.  11771,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  foreign    Nay. 
aid,  to  delete  Irom  the  bill  military  training  funds  for  Chile  and  to  prohitNt 
use  of  funds  for  military  credit  sales  to  Chile  (defeated  102-304). 

H.R.  11771,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  foreign     Nay. 
aid,  to  delete  from  tha  bill  H  of  the  funding  proposed  for  emergency 
military  assistance  to  Cambodia  (defeated  147  256). 

H.R.  11771,  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  loretgn    Nay. 
aid,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  Export-Import  Bank  funds  to  extend  credit 
to  any  nonmarket  economy  country  or  any  country  that  does  not  have 
preferential  most-fawpred-nation  tariff  status  (defeated  134-266). 

H.R.  11771,  on  final  petsage  of  the  bill  mtking  appropriations  ol  $5.8  billion    Niy. 
for  fiscal  year  1974  (}r  foraign  aid  (passed  219  180) 

H.  Res.  744,  the  rule  under  which  to  consider  H.R.  11450,  ntttonil  enMfgvncy    Yes. 
energy  legiiliUon  (ptsMd  272-129). 

H.R.  iriSO,  nitionil  emergency  energy  legislation,  on  in  imettdiMnt  to    Nay. 


1973      Measure,  question,  and  result 


10 
11 


12 


rartore  iinguage  giving  Congrass  15  days  to  disapprove  my  Presidential 
energy  plan  (dafaitad  152-256). 
H.B.  1 1450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  national  emergency  energy  legislatlen, 


NVY. 


13 


to  provide  for  the  participation  by  the  Justice  Department  and  Fe<laral 

Trade  Commission  In  the  Initial  phases  of  any  allocation  plaas  (pnaad 

286-112). 
H.R.  11450,  on  an  amendment  Id  tfe*  national  emergency  anergy  legislation,    Yts. 

to  allmlnate  restrictions  on  windfall  profits  on  coal  (pas3ed25^15S). 
H.R.  11450, 00  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  to  ban  the  allocation  of  gaso-    Ya*. 

llM  for  busing  students  to  a  school  farther  than  the  school  nearast  thair 

homes  (passed  221-192). 
H.R.  1 1450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  on  a  motion  to  cut  off  debate    Nay. 

on  the  oommlttee  amendment  to  the  oill  and  on  all  amendments  to  it 

(defeated  58-351). 


Dec   13    H.R.  11450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  to  require  the  President  to     'es. 

use  his  authority  to  permit  no  more  than  reasonable  profits  to  sellers  of 

gas  and  oil  and  to  propose  legislation  to  provide  incentives  tor  i,-vest- 

meot  ol  such  profits  loi  the  purpose  ot  increasing  energy  supplies  (de- 
feated 188-21J). 
H.R.  11450.  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  to  extend  through  1977     Yes. 

the    date   tor    compliance  with  the   19/5  vehicle  emission  standards 

(passed  199  180) 
14    H.R.  11450.  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  to  delete  provisions  which     Nay. 

exempted   from   arititrust  arti'jn   t^^se   voluota'v    energy  conseryatirMj 

agreements  by  retail  establishments  to  limd  operating  hours  or  adjust 

delivery  schedules  (deleated  170-233). 
H.R.  11450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  piii.  to  rescind  the  requirements     Yes 

tor  omission  control  devices  on  vehicles  until  Jan.  1,  1977.  exiepi  for 

those  areas  with  air  quality  problems  (deleated  I8O-210). 
H.R,  11450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  to  allow  lor  the  allocation     Nay. 

of  petroleum  for  school  busing  onlv  where  a  busing  plan  had  been  ordered 

by  the  appropriate  school  board  (defeated  185-202). 
H.R.  11450,  on  a  motion  to  cut  oft  debate  on  the  energy  bill  (passed  197-196)     Nay. 
H.R.  11450.  on  a  motion  to  stnke  the  enacting  clause  ol  the  national  emer-     Nay. 

gency  energy  bill  (defeated  56-335). 
H.R,  11450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  to  place  percentage  limits-    Yes. 

tions  on  the  number  of  low-  and  medium-gas  mileage  vehicles  to  be 

purchased  by  executive  agency  (passed  299-W). 
H.R.  11450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill  to  exclude  from  restrictions     Nay. 

crude  oil  producers  of  less  than  25,000  barrels  ot  oil  per  day  (defeated 

189-194). 
H.R.  11450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill  to  provide  that  energy  con-     Nay. 

servation  plans  include  Federal  incertues  and  subsicies  tc  mamtair  or 

reduce  public  transportation  fares  (passed  197-184) 
H.R.  11450,  on  a  motion  that  the  committee  of  the  whole  "rise,"  thereby    Nay. 

ceasing  debate  on  the  energy  bill  (defeated  104-280). 
K.R.  11450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  to  provide  for  grants  for    Yes. 

the  States  in  providing  assistance  io  persons  unemployed  as  a  result  ot 

the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  bill  (passed  311-73) 
H.R.  11450.  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  biH,  to  provide  lor  consideration    Nay. 

in  enargy  conservation  plar;s  of  the  needs  ot  late-night  food  stores  (passed 

301-60). 
H.R.  11450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  eiergy  bill,  to  substitute  "ae'iculti.ral     Yes. 

operations"  for  "agriculture"  in  2  sections  of  the  bill,  to  include  ranching 

dairying  and  commercial  fishing  as  operations  to  receive  priority  fuel 

allocations  (passed  332-19) 
H.R.  11450,  en  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  to  provide  for  possible     Ves. 

restrictions  on  coal  and  petrochemical  feedstock  exports,  if  such  exports 

would  lead  to  U.S.  unemployment  (passed  327-27) 
H.R.  11450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  to  exempt  Irom  the  bill  the    Nay. 

Navy's  petroleum  reserves  (defeated  1/4-202) 
H.R.  11450.  on  an  amendmerit  to  the  energy  bill,  to  exempt  from  restrictions    Nay, 

producers  of  less  than  5,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  (defeated  140- 

226). 
H.R.  11450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  to  require  the  Interstate     Yes, 

Commerce  Commission  to  revise  its  Current   rate  structure   regarding 

transportation  of  recyclable  resoun::e  materials,  making  more  equitable 

the  comparative  rates  charged  for  recycled  commodities  and  raw  resources 

(passed  349-8). 
H.R.  11450,  on  a  motion  that  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole  "nse,"  thereby    Nay. 

concluding  consideration  of  the  energy  bill  (deleateo  86-290). 
H.R.  11450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  Dill,  to  permit  iht  President  to    Yes. 

authorize  oil  exports  upon  Ms  determination  that  such  exports  will  not 

contribute  te  shortages  M  oil  or  petroleum  products  within  the  United 

States  (defeated  152-205). 
H.R.  11450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  to  suspend  until  Jan.  1,    YtS. 

1976,  the  authority  ol  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 

Agency  to  require  automobile  emission  controls  on  automobiles  regis- 

tared  to  persons  residing  outside  13  geographic  areas  ol  the  United 

States  (deleated  170-205). 
H.R.  11450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  to  require  the  Administrator    Nay. 

of  the  Federal  Energy  Office  to  prohibit  any  exportation  ol  petroleum 

products  tor  direct  or  indirect  use  in  military  operations  in  Scuth  Vietnam. 

Laos,  and  Cambodia  (passed  201-172) 
H.R.  11450,  on  an  amendment  to  the  energy  bill,  to  prohibit  the  export  ol    Nay. 

petroleum  products  tor  military  use  in  Israel  (defeated  50  320) 
H.R.  11450,  on  a  motion  to  recommit  to  committee  the  national  emergency    NVN. 

energy  bill (dakated  173-205). 
H.R.  11450,  8B  finil  passage  ol  the  national  emergency  energy  bill  to  give    NVY. 

additional  teipporary  powers  to  the  executive  branch  tor  implementing 

plans  to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis  (passed  265-1 12) 
If    S.  1435,  on  a  motion  to  recommit  to  the  conference  committee  the  con-    NVN. 

ference  report  on  the    District  of  Columbia  home  rule  bill  (deleated 

80-259). 
S.  1435,  to  adept  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  providing  for  home  rula    NVY. 

for  the  Oistfict  of  Columbia  (passed  272-74). 
SJ.  Res.  180.  to  suspend  ttie  rules  and  pass  the  bill  providing  that  the  93d    NVY. 

Congress  convene  tor  its  2d  session  on  Jan.  21,  1974  unless  caHed  back 

earlier  by  the  leadership  (passed  263-91). 
S.  2482,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  eite'»ding  the  lending    NVY. 

authority  of  the  SmaH  Business  Administration  and  increasing  the  ceiling 

on  Its  loans  (passed  339  21). 
It    H.R.  9256,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  increase  the  Federal    Yas. 

Govitnnaent's  contributions  to  the  health  insurance  premiums  covering 

Federal  employees  (passed  307  82). 
H.  Res.  746,  to  approve  the  resolution  authorizing  the  Speaker  c'  the  House    Nay. 

to  accept  motions  to  suspend  the  lules  during  tne  period  ot  Kec  i9-22. 

1973 (passed  284  101), 
S.  216<,  to  suspend  the  rules  a.nd  pass  the  bill  authorizing  disposal  ol  cpium    Yes. 

from  the  national  stockpile  (passed  270-122) 
S.  2316,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  authorinng  the  disposal  of    Yes. 

copper  from  the  national  stockpiles  (passed  315-73). 
H.R.  11714,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  luthonzing  $16  million    Nay. 
fortheGSA  Administrator  to  develop  engineering  and  architectural  design 
guidelines  lor  promoting  efficient  energy  use  in  existing  and  newly  con- 
ftzucted  buildings  (deleated  230  160.  a  H  vote  tor  passage  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules). 
H.R.  11763,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  hill  providing  for  the  con-    Yas. 
itruction  of  an  intercity  bus  terminal  in  Washington,  OX.  to  serve  tim 
National  Visitor  Center  (passed  356-18). 
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Vote 


lit  to  the  conference  committee  tlie  re- 
flations Oiii.  w'ih  in5lruc'i-"n  ih,-<  the 
t  atiendment  providing  iU  million  toi 
iction  at  2  naval  oil  reserves  (passed 


Dec.  19  H  R.  11576,  on  a  motion  to  recoml 
port  on  the  supplemental  ^pptoi 
Ho'jse  CDiferees  agree  to  a  Senal 

retioleu.-n  etploration  and  prodj 
15-180)  \ 

HR  11510.  on  an  amendment  to  tilt  (Mil  proposing  an  Fnergy  Research  and 
Deveiopment  Adminrsti ation,  to  a£d  an  addilioiul  Assistaiit  Administiatoi 
(defeated  112  Z~\). 
H.R.  11510.  to  approve  the  bill  to  Organize  aiv)  consolidate  various  eneigy 
functions  into  a  ne*  Lnerg/  Re»arcti  and  Development  Adnumstratjoi 
(passed  355  25). 

20    S.  1559  on  a  motion  to  recommit  ti  confe'ence  the  report  on  the  bill  to  au 
thonxe  Federal  aid  to'  jotj-tramaig  programs  (defeated  9J  ?f'*) 

S-  1559.  Ic  approve  the  conferei*ce  report  on  the  bill  to  authorize  Federal  aiii 

to  State?  a-'d  localities  lor  job  USining  and  to  assure  assistaice  tor  ths 

unemploved  and  undeiemployed  (passed  33(V  33) 
H  R.  11575.  on  a  motion  to  recomniit  to  conference  the  report  on  the  bill  to 

provide  tor  clele:'se  appropnatioas  (defaulted  88  280). 
H.R  11575.  to  approve  the  confereace  report  on  the  defense  appropriations 

t)ill  (or  tis£3!  i>^Ai  W\  1  passed  E6  3?) 

H.R.  11771.  \e  appiove  the  confereive  report  on  the  bill  making  foreign  aid 
appropriations  loi  fiscal  year  1971  (passed  21&  149). 

S.  1983.  to  adopt  the  conference  'ejKrt  on  the  bill  to  further  provide  for  the 
conservation  and  preservation  of  endangered  species  (paswd  365-4). 
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Vote 


Yes 


Nav 

Yes. 

Nay. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Nav. 
Nay 
Yes 


Dec.  20    H  Res  754,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  regulating  in  the  District    Yes. 

of  Columbia  insurance  dividends,  with  an  amendment  to  permrt  District 

o(  Columbia  and  Federal  errployees  to  run  tor  District  of  Columbia  Mayor 

or  City  Counc'l  (passed  319-26). 
H  R  9142,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to  reorganize  various    Yes. 

banltrupt  eastern  railroads  into  one  corporation  with  Federal  financing 

(passed  284  59). 
HR   11576,  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  making  supplemental    Yes. 

appropriations  for  hscal  year  1974  (passed  329-10). 
21     H.R.  11333.  to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  providing  for  social    Yes. 

security  benefit  increases  of  7  percent  and  4  percent  in  March  and  June 

ot  1974  (passed  301-13). 
S  921,  on  a  demand  to  a  second  on  a  motion  that  the  House  agree  to  the     Nay 

Senate  amendment  (the  text  of  the  national  emergency  energy  bill)  to 

the  bill  amending  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (passed  148-113). 
S.  321.  on  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  amending  the  Wild    Nay 

and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  with  a  nongermane  Senate  amendment  including 

the  teit  of  the  national  emergency  energy  bill  as  amended  (defeated  189- 

95,  a  »i  vote  being  necessary) 
H.  Res.  760.  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolution  providing  that  the    Nay. 

House  agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 

as  amended,  with  an  amendment  (defeated  22-240) 
H   Res.  761,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  a  sutisequeni  resolution  providing    Nay. 

that  the  House  agree  to  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic 

Rivers  Act  as  amended  to  include  the  text  of  S.  921.  national  emergency 

energy  bill  and  send  the  bill  as  amended  to  the  White  House  (defeated 


I 

THE  DEPRESSIOk 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  the  problem  of  inflation  and  its 
myriad  byproducts  are  both  large  and 
complex.  The  prices  people  pay  continue 
to  rise  more  quicklv  than  the  wages  they 
earn  President  Ford's  recent  message 
may  serve  as  the  impetus  for  positive  ac- 
tion, but  until  the  time  such  action  Is 
taken  the  problem  will  remain. 

Mr  Spcaki.  r,  today  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  material 
which  was  sent  to  me  recently  by  one 
of  my  constituents.  Torn  Bryan  of  New 
Milford,  N  J.  Mr.  Bvyan  was  iind  enough 
to  forward  me  a  recent  article  by  New 
York  Post  columnLst  Pete  HamlU.  En- 
titled. "The  Depression,  "  the  column. 
vshich  appeared  September  16.  gives 
further  insight  into  the  plight  many 
people  now  face: 

T  HE  OKCKZafilCiN 

(By  Pete  Hamlll) 
Tile  talk  U  every* here  aow    You   hear  of 
It  from  housewives  trying  to  put  food  on  the 

fimlly  table  r:,e  Wail  Street  t,e<jple  talk 
afKjut  ;t  as  an  accomplished  fact  Old  people, 
t^etrayed  by  their  government  alter  years  of 
I'.ard,  ho.iorable  work,  are  bhopilfllng  In  the 
6U7.ierrr.arkets  We  are  I.t  a  riepre^nirin  Not 
a  simple  recession  where  the  government 
can  take  steps  to  ea.se  the  bufleriii^  after  :i 
has  served  its  purprwes.  But  a  full-scale  de- 
presjlon 

"TTie  American  economy  will  collapse  Aith- 
'.r.  60  days,"  a  Wall  Street  broker  told  ine 
flatly  the  other  night  "Porget  about  Ford's 
economic  summit  conference  All  the  talk  In 
the  world  won't  change  the  basic  factj<  And 
the  facts  are  simple-  Were  bankrupt  and 
we've  lost  faith  In  the  future.  Worse  the 
world  has  lost  Its  faith  In  the  dcdlar.  Aad  the 
whole  thing  is  alx>ut  to  tumble  It's  the  mtiet 
dangerous  period  sine*  the  I930e  Keep  yuur 
e.ve  on  the  Pentagon,  fjecause  anything  could 
happen  •■ 

This  man.  who.  like  otliers,  insists  on 
a.Mjijyrnitv.  ij  nrnt  a  wide  eye  radical  He  lb 
a  caplt&llsT    His  Ufe  has  been  tf>^ut  in  the 


business  of  making  money  with  money.  But 
he  believes  that  within  60  days  the  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  Average  will  faU  to  600. 
and  poaalbly  lower.  He  pwlnts  out  that  in 
the  past  year  that  Index  h«5  fallen  from 
1051  7  In  January  1973  to  627.19  last  Friday. 
More  than  $300  billion  worth  of  profits  has 
been  wiped  out.  including  much  of  the 
swollen  value  of  such  stock  market  giants 
as  Avon  and  Polaroid. 

•'This  winter,  the  banks  will  start  to 
crumble,"  he  said.  "Franklin  National  Is 
already  a  welfare  case.  In  July  and  August, 
$3.5  btlllon  was  withdrawn  from  aavUigs 
banks,  which  means  people  are  very  scared. 
The  commercial  banks  were  playing  the  stock 
market  with  money  they  did  not  own,  and 
they've  lost  fortunes.  A  lot  of  them  started 
speculating  In  European  money  markets  to 
cover  their  Io&.ses  In  the  stock  market,  and 
they  lost  there,  too.  The  paper  money  we  are 
now  carrylne  around  In  our  pockets  Is  grow- 
ing more  worthless  by  the  hour." 

The  Inflation  Is  real  to  everyone.  I  went 
Into  a  joint  the  other  day  and  discovered 
that  a  takeout  pizza  is  now  selling  for  $6.40. 
Out  on  Long  Island,  a  Dairy  Freeze  coet*  60 
cents  Cigarettes  are  up  47  percent,  beer  29  per 
cent,  wine  47  per  cent.  Those  are  the  mar- 
ginal Items  Consider  the  necessities:  Meat 
Is  up  54  per  cent  since  1987,  mUk  is  up  B2 
per  cent,  rice— that  classic  staple  of  the 
poor — Is  up  144  per  cent,  flsh  116  per  cent. 
Housing  Is  up  50  per  cent,  clothes  36  per 
cent.  And  It's  certain  to  get  worse. 

"Nobody  belietes  In  the  future  anymore." 
my  stock  broker  friend  said  "We've  been 
printing  paper  to  pay  for  wars,  power,  foreign 
aid.  and  have  debased  the  currency  so  badly 
that  there  are  few  technical  devices  left  to  us. 
And  as  more  people  become  unemployed,  de- 
mand seems  to  Increase,  which  Indicates  that 
there  Is  a  lot  of  hoarding  going  on.  People 
are  stocking  up  against  the  apocalypse,  and 
they're  probably  right." 

Several  other  money  people  I  spoke  with 
offered  the  following  advice:  1)  Sell  every 
stock  you  now  have,  because  the  capital 
market  will  get  so  bad  that  It  might  have 
to  be  altogether  scrapped:  2»  Empty  your 
bank  accoui  ts  and  start  converting  the  bulk 
of  your  mouey  to  gold  or  a  harder  currency, 
such  as  Swiss  francs:  and  3)  Try  to  get  as 
much  spare  money  an  possU)lp  out  of  the 
country  before  the  federal  government  again 
devalues  the  dollar  The  lon^  term  Is  more 
omln<.His 

"Tfie  banks  could  be  closed  up  m  a  min- 
ute." one  of  tliese  men  said  to  me    'Roosevelt 


closed  them  in  1933.  and  they  could  be  closed 
up  again.  As  soon  as  people  realize  how 
worthless  the  paper  dollar  is  there  co-aid  be 
a  run  on  the  banks  like  we've  never  seen  be- 
fore. And  once  the  people  discover  how  the 
banks  and  Insurance  companies  and  the 
other  Institutions  have  been  shooting  craps 
with  their  dollars,  it  could  be  paiac  time 
again." 

Others  point  to  the  eminent  collapse  of 
Great  Britain  and  Italy  as  signals  that  the 
crisis  of  capitalism  is  worldwide  England  no 
longer  has  a  string  of  colonies  Into  which 
it  can  dump  Its  shoddy  goods  It  has  been 
reduced  to  an  off-shore  Ifland.  and  the  .nres- 
sure  of  fuel  Increases  Is  w^recklng  the  econ- 
omy. Italy  has  been  kiting  checks  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  .^^ore  than  a  year 

"In  terms  of  the  Internatlo.ial  monetary 
system,"  a  Wall  Street  friend  said,  'the  col- 
lapse of  one  of  those  countries  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  major  American  bank  col- 
lapsing, a  National  City  or  a  Chase  Manhat- 
tan. The  whole  goddamn  thing  vrtll  come 
tumbling  down." 

In  New  York,  the  effects  have  been  dev- 
astating. Inflation  since  1969  has  eaten  up 
34  percent  of  every  New  York  dollar.  Unem- 
ployment Is  now  7.5  percent  and  rising  The 
sales  tax  Is  at  8  percent,  the  state  and  city 
Income  taxes  are  eating  away  at  what  Is  left 
from  the  federal  taxes,  and  the  prices  of  food, 
housing  and  clotiilng  are  going  through  the 
roof.  There  Is  a  smell  of  the  Welmer  Republic 
in  the  air 

"This  Isn't  Just  another  technical  problem." 
one  of  those  Wall  Street  Informants  told 
me  "The  old  system  Is  finished.  And  what  re- 
places It  couli  be  even  worse." 

More  on  Wednesday. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or    t-*tlf  OilNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREttENTA'I  IVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  wish  to 
correct  the  October  7,  1974,  Congres- 
sional Record,  which  .shows  me  not 
voting  on  Rollcall  No  575.  I  was  in  fact, 
present  and  voting  against  the  motion 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  tiie 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoii.se.  fur  the 
purpose  of  further  coiisidexatlon  of 
House  Resolution  988 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  CITES  BI- 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION  OP 
THE  BATTLE  OF  POINT  PLEAS- 
ANT; COLONISTS  FOUGHT  TO 
FREEDOM  AND  OPENED  WAY  FOR 
WESTERN  EXPLORATION 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP   WEST    'TIROINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  on 
October  10,  1774,  pioneer  troops  fought 
Shawnee  Indians  m  what  is  now  Point 
Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  along  the  Ohio  River. 
This  12-hour  battle  is  referred  to  by 
some  historians  as  the  first  battle  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

During  this  entire  w^ek  the  city  of 
Point  Pleasant  is  celebrating  this  mem- 
orable and  historic  occasion.  Each  day, 
in  an  outdoor  musical  drama,  "Rivers 
of  Destiny,"  there  is  a  reenactment  of 
the  events  which  led  to  the  Battle  of 
Point  Pleasant.  A  replica  of  Fort  Ran- 
dolph has  been  constructed  as  it  ap- 
peared 200  years  ago.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  announce  earlier  this  year  aLo. 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Ad- 
ministration grant  for  reconstruction  of 
Fort  Randolph  and  also  the  designation 
on  March  19  of  Point  Pleasant  as  a  Bi- 
centennial Community. 

When  George  Washington  was  a 
young  land  surveyor  from  Virginia,  he 
named  the  town  Point  Pleasant.  Indians 
called  the  area  "Tu-Endle-Wel"— "the 
point  between  two  waters." 

On  May  30,  1908,  the  60th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  appropriated  $10,- 
000  to  aid  In  erecting  a  monument  "to 
conxmemorate  the  battle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion."  This  84-foot  granite  monument 
with  a  colonial  soldier  statue  at  its  base 
is  located  in  a  park  on  the  former  bat- 
tlegrounds. 

Local  historians  consider  the  Battle 
of  Point  Pleasant  as  the  beginning  of 
the  colonial  independence  movement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  print  In  the  Record  portions  of 
several  articles  concerning  the  battle's 
historical  significance,  news  story  on 
this  week's  commemorative  activities, 
and  a  message  from  the  mayor  of  Point 
Pleasant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cei-pts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Th*  Shot  Htasd  Roukd  xitx  WoRix) 
(By  Jack  Burdett) 
Was  the  "shot  heard  round  the  world" 
really  nred  in  April  of  "75  at  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  "rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood" 
up  in  Massachusetts  or  was  It  actually  fired 
six  months  earlier.  In  the  forests  of  present 
day  West  Virginia? 

As  for  the  people  of  Point  Pleasant  the  scat 
of  West  Virginia's  Mason  County,  there  Is 
no  room  for  argument.  If ,  as  Is  said,  It  takes 
an  act  of  Congress.''  they've  got  one.  The 
sixtieth  U.S.  Congress,  In  1908.  designated 
their  tov.a  as  the  site  of  a  battle  of  the 
revolution  (and  If  so.  then  the  first) ,  and  ap- 
propriated 110.000  to  help  erect  a  monument 
memoralLzing  that  famous  day.  Now  that  the 
nation's  Bicentennial  la  fast  approaching. 
West  Virginians  are  planning  to  celebrate. 
on  October  10,  the  200th  anniversary  of  their 
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battle,  and  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  first 
shot  for  freedom  from  England'3  rule. 

The  all  day  fight  which  followed  Corn- 
stalk's attack  Is  known  aa  the  Battle  of  Point 
Pleasant.  Historians  who  hold  tightly  to  tbetr 
position  that  thus  began  the  American 
Revolution  point  to  contemporary  records 
which  strongly  suggest,  if  they  do  not  clearly 
prove,  that  the  Indian  attack  was  planned  by 
the  British,  or  at  least  by  British  loyalists,  to 
destroy  Colonel  Lewis'  militia  as  a  fighting 
force  and  thus  eliminate  It  as  a  threat  to  the 
King's  armies  gathering  along  the  coast  To 
suppress  the  budding  struggle  for  American 
freedom. 

The  use  of  Indian  warriors  as  mercenaries 
was  a  long  standing  English  policy,  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  Revolution,  and  the 
attempt  to  annihilate  Colonel  Lewis  and  his 
men  is  thought  to  have  been  no  accidental 
encounter.  For  one  thing.  Cornstalks  orga- 
nization and  his  maneuvers  bad  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  frontier  raid.  For  another, 
it  Is  said  by  writers  on  the  scene  at  the  time 
that  Cornstalk  was  aware  of  the  recent  com- 
pletion of  a  peace  treaty  between  the  Indians 
and  the  white  man.  If  so.  why  did  he.  so 
many  times  a  proven  pacificist,  attack? 

Also  of  major  signflcance  to  some  his- 
torians Is  the  riddle  of  why  Lord  Dunmore, 
encamped  with  another  army  a  short  dls- 
tamce  away,  near  what  Is  now  Hocklngport, 
Ohio,  failed  to  come  to  Lewis'  assistance  as 
previously  planned.  Many  think  that  one  of 
Lord  Duhmore's  advisors.  Major  John  Con- 
nolly, a  strong  British  Loyalist  and  later  an 
officer  In  the  British  Army,  stood  in  the  way, 
hoping  to  hear  of  a  complete  Indian  victory. 

That  news  never  came  for  Cornstalk's 
surprise  attack  was  thwarted  by  one  of  those 
unforeseen  and  unplanned  small  events  upon 
which  major  historical  events  so  often  turn. 
Well  before  dawt>  on  October  10  two  of  Lewis' 
mllltla,  out  to  find  deer  still  abed,  en- 
countered the  first  ware  of  the  Indians  as 
they  crept  through  the  woods  toward  Lewis' 
camp.  There  was  an  exchange  of  shots  (to 
mimy  the  first  shots  of  the  Revolution)  and 
one  of  the  mllltla  was  killed.  The  other 
escaped  to  give  the  alarm. 

Many  of  Its  members  later  played  vital 
roles  In  the  eventual  defeat  on  the  British, 
the  gaining  of  Independence  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  Is  the  encounter  to  be  ref ought,  over 
much  of  the  &ame  ground,  next  October  and, 
with  the  biessings  and  under  the  auhorlty 
ot  the  sixtieth  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
It  win  be  billed  as  the  observance  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  first  battle  of  the 
American  Revolution..    . 

The  Battle  nr  Poiirr  Plkasamt 
(By  Patricia  Burton) 

The  Battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  fought  on 
October  10,  1774,  was  the'  "principal  event 
of  Lord  Dunmor*'3  War.  Forty-six  ofbcers 
and  men  of  the  command  of  CoIadsI  Andrew 
Le'wls  were  slain  by  the  enemy  forces  made 
up  of  the  Confederacy  of  Indian  ifattons,  led 
by  the  Shawnee  chief.  Cornstalk.  It  was 
later  highly  suspected  by  the  Virginia  offi- 
cers that  the  Indians  had,  In  reality,  been 
serving  as  allies  of  the  British  In  an  effort 
to  divide  the  attention  of  the  covintry  just 
as  the  First  Continental  Congress  was  meet- 
ing in  PhUadelphla. 

The  war  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
December  !6,  1778  meeting  between  Governor 
Ehtnmore  and  John  Connolly  at'  the  Gov- 
ernor's Palace  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  On 
that  day  John  Connolly  was  given  a  deed 
to  a.OOO  acres  of  land  at  "tbe  (alls  of  the 
Ohio,"  now  present-day  lioulsvUle,  Kentucky 
He  also  received  from  Governor  Dunmore  a 
commission  as  Captain  Conunandant  In  the 
Virginia  mllltla.  charged  with  furthering 
Virginia's  claim  to  the  area  In  aod  around 
Port    Pitt.    It    was    this    commlsalbn    which 
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would   produce   the   events   leading   to  Lord 
Dunmore's  War. 

On  January  1,  1774,  Captain  Commandant 
John  Connolly  Issued  a  Proclamation  stating 
that  Fort  Pitt  belonged,  not  to  Pennsylvania, 
but  to  Virginia.  This  produced  a  series  ot 
dramatic  happenings  which  brought  Penc- 
sylvanla  and  Virginia  almost  to  the  brink  of 
civil  war.  Connolly  was  Issuing  orders  .  .  . 
and  counter-orders  .  .  .  untU  '..he  entire  area 
was  In  virtual  turinoU.  Whites  were  killing 
Indians  and  Indians  were  killing  whites,  untu 
there  -Aas  a  very  real  danger  of  the  frontier 
being  completely  abandoned,  the  whites  flee- 
ing eastward  and  leaving  their  livestock, 
crops  and  plantations. 

The  situation  became  so  critical  that  Lurd 
Dunmore  had  no  choice  but  to  take  action. 
He  ordered  out  two  armies.  The  Northern 
Division  would  be  under  his  personal  com- 
mand, made  v.p  of  troops  from  the  Win- 
chester and  Pittsburgh  locales.  They  would 
go  down  the  Olilo  and  Join  with  the  second 
army  at  Point  Pleasant. 

The  frontier's  foremost  military  leader. 
Colonel  Andrew  Lewis,  was  in  command  cf 
the  Southern  Division 

The  original  plan  called  for  the  two  armies 
to  meet,  join  and  then  cross  the  Ohio  River 
and  proceed  on  to  destroy  the  Shawnee  towns 
on  the  Scioto. 

But,  after  Lord  Dunmore  met  up  with  his 
Captain  Commandant  John  Connolly,  these 
plans  were  changed.  Dtinmore.  instead  of 
proceeding  on  down  to  Point  Pleasant,  en- 
camped up-river,  building  Pert  Gower  on 
the  Ohio.  He  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Lewis  to 
cr.ss  the  river  without  him.  that  the  North. 
em  Division  wotUd  meet  him  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced position. 

Lewis'  troops  had  undergone  a  tiring  <  rdeal 
In  crossing  over  the  mountains.  His  rear 
guard,  under  Colonel  William  Chrletlan,  'was 
some  days  behind.  So.  he  decided  to  encamp 
at  "the  Point"  until  Christian  vrlved  wli*i 
needed  supplies  and  additional  troops. 

On  the  morning  of  October  10th.  th# 
enemy  was  discovered  about  a  mile  from  the 
camp  of  the  Virginians.  Shots  rang  out. 
Private  Joseph  Hughey  fell  .  .  .  the  first 
soldier  to  die  in  the  epic  Battle  of  Point 
Pleasant  which  would  rage  for  twelve  bloody 
houiB. 

When  It  was  over,  near  sundown,  tbe 
victoiry  lay  with  Lewis'  men.  But,  tbe  coet 
had  been  high.  Forty-six  officers  and  men 
wer*  either  dead  or  mortally  wounded.  More 
than  t'wlee  that  nuniber  were  also  wounded 
CJolonel  Andrew  t«wl8  sent  runners  off  to 
Colonel  Chrtstlsn,  urging  him  to  make  a 
forced  march  to  come  to  tbelr  aid.  But.  tt 
was  almost  midnight  when  CbrlstUui  cams 
on  the  scene  and  the  battle  had  been  over 
some  six  hours. 

Tbe  Ocmmander-ln-Chicf  also  sent  run- 
ners up  tl  e  river,  to  plead  with  Lord  Dun- 
more to  send  aid.  But,  word  later  came  back 
that  "Major  Connolly  prevented  It." 

.\  week  later,  Coion»l  Lewis,  with  his  troop* 
regrouped,  crossed  the  river  and  proceeded 
on  to  jcln  the  Northern  Division.  "The  latter 
v>ar  already  meeting  with  the  Indtans  and  a 
peace  tre'ity  was  underwav  v.;th  John  C-^*-- 
nolly  serving  as  Secretary  for  Lord  Dunmcre 
in  tl>e  transaction.  Lewis  was  so  advised,  bis 
troops  were  thanked  for  tbelr  service  and 
ordered  to  return  to  Poln'k  Pleasant  and 
there  dismissed;  all  by  his  Lordship.  Gover- 
nor Dunmore. 

Point  Pleasavt  Plavwjnc  Fort  Dtmiatio!* 
(By  Pat  Cole) 

Point  Pleasant,  W  Va  will  be  one  of  the 
first  cities  in  the  nation  to  celebrate  Amer- 
ica's 200th  birthday  A  week  of  activities,  cen- 
tered around  dedication  of  a  perooaoent  fort. 
wUl  be  held  Oct    6  throu^•h  Oct    12. 

Dedlcaiian  of  the  fjrt  ib  timed  to  coincide 
wl'uh  the  200th  anniversary  oi  what  is  reputed 
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to  have  been  the  first  battle  of  the  American 
Revolution  On  Oct  10.  1774,  settlers  «uid 
Virginia  mlUtla  fought  and  won  a  battle  at 
Point  Pleasant  against  attacking  Indians  who 
were  allegedly  aligned  with  the  British. 

Feetlval  activities  begin  SunxUy.  Oct.  6, 
with  "Palth  of  Our  Fathers  Day."  Approprl- 
at«  observancee  wlU  be  held  at  Point  Pleasant 
houses  of  worship  and  a  colonial  tea  party 
will  be  held  on  the  lawn  of  Tu-Endle-Wel 
(Indian  for  "point  between  two  rivers")  Park 
In  the  afternoon. 

Mid-afternoon  of  Oct.  6  will  feature  the 
landing  of  canoes — a  re-enactment  of  militia 
leader  Col.  Andrew  Lewis  arriving  In  Point 
Pleasant  200  years  ago.  The  canoes  wUl  be 
launched  by  the  Mountaineer  FllnUock  Rlflc- 
mtn  In  Charleston  the  day  before  Oct.  5. 
events  will  conclude  with  a  community  reli- 
gious service  at  the  new  fort. 

Monday,  Oct  7,  has  been  designated  Pio- 
neer and  Homecoming  Day.  Historical  dis- 
plays, arts  and  crafts  exhibits  and  demon- 
stratlon.s  of  pioneer  sklUs  will  be  featured. 

Industrial  and  Agricultural  Day  on  Oct.  8 
wUl  be  highlighted  by  an  old  time  shooting 
match  with  musket*.  'Rivers  of  Destiny,"  an 
outdoor  musical  drama  reenactlng  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  Battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
will  also  miike  Us  world  premier  performance 
Tuesday  Dally  perfornanccs  of  the  drama 
are  scheduled  to  take  place  at  the  fort 
through  Oct   13. 

Wednetsday.  Oct.  9.  salutes  youth  with  "Old 
mehlon  Play  Day,"  a  series  of  old  fashioned 
grames  and  contests,  being  held  at  various 
grade  schools  In  the  county. 

Thursday,  Oct.  10.  marks  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  Point  Pleasant  battle,  the  focal 
point  for  dedication  of  Port  Randolph.  Gov. 
Arch  A.  Moor©  Jr.  will  dedicate  the  log  struc- 
ture at  2  p.m. 

Jack  C.  Burdett.  bicentennial  coordinator, 
said  the  logs  used  in  building  the  fort  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  Kentucky  used  In 
building  Its  frontier  forts.  He  estimated  cost 
of  the  rort  at  roughly  »100,000.  The  federal 
government  has  given  the  city  an  $8,000 
grant,  however,  and  additional  funding  has 
come  from  the  West  Virginia  Legislature,  the 
Mason  County  Court  and  the  city  Itself. 

The  original  Fort  Randolph,  erected  In 
1776.  was  one  of  the  early  forts  built  at  the 
strategic  Juncture  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawb* 
Rivers. 

Friday,  Oct.  11.  Is  Colonial  Ladles  Day.  A 
niemorlal  service  honoring  the  slain  beroes  of 
the  Point  Pleasant  BatUe  will  be  held  at  Tu- 
Kndle-Wel  Park,  site  of  the  battle  monu- 
ment. A  tasting  spree  and  a  bicentennial 
costume  contest  will  cap  oB  the  day's  eventa. 

Saturday.  Oct.  12.  Is  a  salute  to  veterans 
and  fraternal  organizations.  A  bicentennial 
fishing  derby  for  young  sportsmen  will  take 
place  at  KT<xlel  Park  on  Saturday.  The  herit- 
age parade  will  also  be  on  Saturday. 

Sunday,  Oct.  13.  will  see  the  final  p«t- 
formance  of  "Rivers  of  Destiny." 


A  Message  Prom  thk  Matob: 

A  young  man  surveying  the  trek  westward 
In  the  late  1730'b  came  upon  a  breathtaking 
▼lew  at  the  Junction  of  two  great  rivers,  the 
Ohio  8ind  Kanawha.  During  a  later  visit 
here.  In  1770.  this  man,  Oeorg©  Washington, 
called  this  peacefxil  territory  Point  Pleasant. 

And  It  is  fitting  that  the  Father  of  Cmr 
Country  Is  also  the  "father"  ot  the  name  of 
a  city  with  deep-rooted  heritage. 

Situated  modestly  where  tie  two  rivers 
unite  is  beautiful  Tu-Endle-Wel  Park,  with 
its  monument  to  the  First  Battle  of  the 
American  Revolution,  fought  here  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1774,  and  giving  Point  Pleasant  a 
distinct  position  In  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  America. 

Thousands  of  tourists  and  historians  an- 
i^ually  visit  this  park  to  view  the  last  resting 
place  of  the  militia  who  fell  in  the  battle. 
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and    ihe  graves  of  other  early  settlers  who 
contributed   to  our  historical   past. 

Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia,  was  char- 
tered In  1794.  The  population  In  the  1960 
oen8Us  was  6.100,  and  today  Is  estimated  to  be 
7,600.  Point  Pleasant,  the  county  seat  of 
Mason  County,  with  Its  historical  past  and 
progressive  present.  Is  often  referred  to  as 
the  "Hub  of  the  Industrial  Ohio  Valley." 
John  C.  MuscaAva, 

Mayor. 

POIKT  PliASANT,  W.  VA. 


October  11,  1974, 


COPING   WITH   THE    UNEMPLOY- 
MENT  CRISIS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    New    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  met 
with  the  Senate  Employment,  Poverty 
and  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee  to 
consider  the  ever-escalating  unemploy- 
ment crisis  and  to  review  proposals  for 
public  service  employment.  We  first 
heard  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
various  Labor  Department  offlcials  about 
the  administration's  National  Employ- 
ment Assistance  Act.  Unfortunately,  this 
appears  to  be  a  rather  limited  approach 
and  the  community  improvement  pro- 
gram simply  does  not  provide  an  ade- 
quate number  of  public  service  jobs,  par- 
ticularly considering  the  fact  that  over 
5  million  Americans  are  currently  out  of 
work. 

A  more  realistic  and  perceptive  view 
of  the  unemployment  crisis  was  subse- 
quently presented  by  Prof.  Helen  Qlns- 
burg,  who  I  had  asked  to  appear  before 
the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee.  Profes- 
sor Ginsburg  ts  research  associate  pro- 
fes.sor  In  the  Center  for  Studies  of 
Income  Maintenance  Policy  at  New  York 
University's  School  of  Social  Work  and  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
her  and  a  number  of  colleagues  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  Income  distribution 
and  various  other  subjecte  related  to  the 
economy. 

Addressing  herself  to  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1974  (H.R.  16596). 
Prof.  Ginsburg  very  aptly  observed  that 
the  immediate  crisis  of  high  unemploy- 
ment la  superimpoeed  on  a  continuing 
long-term  crtsts  caused  by  chronic  fail- 
ure of  the  economy  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  Jobs.  She  continued  by 
noting  that — 

This  quiet  crisis  Is  exacerbated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  firm  national  policy  to  Insure  full 
employment  .  .  . 

I  believe  Prof.  Ginsburg's  testimony 
warrants  our  most  careful  consideration 
and  I  present  it  herewith  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  : 

EscALATmo  Ukemploymbnt:  Crisis  on 

Crisis 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  thla  Subcommittee  and  I 
commend  you  for  yotir  attempt  to  counter 
the  unemployment  crisis  facing  millions  of 
Americans  by  Introducing  the  Emergency 
Employment   Act  of  1974.   As   an  economist 


^jeclallzlng  In  manpower  and  poverty  prob- 
lems, I  hope  that  the  present  rise  In  un- 
employment will  lead  to  a  new  look  at  overall 
national  policy  on  employment  and  unem- 
ployment. Tills  reexamination  will  make  It 
clear  that  the  much-needed  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1974  should  be  but  one  step 
In  the  direction  of  providing  Jobs  for  all 
Americans  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 

Unemployment  is  now  at  a  disaster  level. 
The  sharp  rise  In  the  unemployment  rate 
from  5.4  percent  In  August  1974  to  5.8  per- 
cent In  September  is  a  telling  reminder  of 
the  urgency  with  which  steps  need  to  be 
taken  to  reduce  luiemployment.  In  a  single 
month,  unemployment  has  risen  by  more 
than  400,000.  Thus,  the  number  of  persons 
offlclEilly  Jobless  now  stands  at  6.3  mlUlon. 
And  additional  millions  of  fully  and  partly 
unemployed  workers  are  not  even  counted 
Iri  that  figure;  those  too  discouraged  to  look 
for  work  and  those  who  want  ftUl-tlme  work 
but  are  forced  to  accept  part-time  work. 
Clearly,  we  are  In  the  midst  of  an  unem- 
ployment crisis. 

The  nature  of  this  unemployment  crisis  is 
complex,  for  what  we  are  witnessing  Is  reaUy 
an  acute,  dramatic  crisis  superimposed  on 
a  continuing  long-term,  quiet,  often-Ignored 
crisis.  The  immediate  crisis  is  a  newsworthy 
unemployment  rate  coupled  with  netirly  uni- 
versal projections  that  the  worst  Is  yet  to 
come.  "The  continuing  long-term  crisis  Is  due 
to  the  chronic  failure  of  our  economy  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  Jobs.  This 
quiet  crisis  Is  exacerbated  by  the  absence  of 
a  firm  national  policy  to  Insure  full  em- 
ployment and  the  consequent  lack  of  any 
continuing  long-term  strategy  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  troublesome  unemployment 
that  persists  between  the  more  dramatic 
crises. 

A  partial  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
lo:!g-terra  unemployment  crisis  can  be 
gleaned  by  considering  the  years  since  pas- 
sage of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  Even 
the  modest  commitment  of  that  Act  to  pro- 
vide "maximum  employment"  has  been  con- 
sistently violated  and  several  disturbing 
trends  are  evident.  From  1946  to  1973,  tmem- 
ployment  averaged  somewhat  more  than  4Ji 
percent.  Particularly  disturbing  is  the  fact 
that  In  recent  decades  not  only  has  Jobless- 
ness been  substantial  and  persistent,  but  It 
has  also  been  drifting  to  higher  levels.  For 
example,  during  the  first  hEjf  of  this  era, 
from  1946  to  1959,  unemployment  averaged 
4  2  percent,  but  in  the  second  half  of  this 
era,  from  1960  to  1973.  that  figure  was  4.0 
percent.  The  initial  trigger  point  of  the 
Emergency  EmploNinent  Act  ie  an  tinemploy- 
ment  rate  of  4.6  percent.  It  might  be  argued 
that  an  unemployment  emergency  exists  at 
well  below  that  figure,  particularly  for  those 
groups  subject  to  especially  high  unemploy- 
ment rates.  Yet.  even  using  that  figure.  It 
should  be  noted  that  since  1968  annual  im- 
employment  has  only  dipped  below  4.5  per- 
cent 4  times,  from  1966  through  1969 — and 
those  were  Vietnam  War  years. 

Despite  the  fact  that  an  unemployment 
emergency,  as  defined  by  H.R.  16596,  has  been 
nearly  the  norm  for  almost  two  decades, 
t.nere  has  been  a  remarkable  complacency 
about  the  problem  of  unemployment  dur- 
ing much  of  this  time.  Indeed,  there  has 
even  been  a  shift  in  the  meaning  of  full 
employment. 

Immediately  after  World  War  n,  the  con- 
cept of  full  employment  was  related  to  peo- 
ple. Full  employment  was  commonly  con- 
sidered to  be  a  condition  In  which  fiesh  and 
blood  people  who  wanted  and  needed  work 
would  be  able  to  work.  The  traumatic  ex- 
perience of  the  Great  Depression  was  still 
etched  in  the  national  psyche.  The  human 
tragedy  of  unemplo3rment  v.as  well  remem- 
bered by  millions  of  Americans.  But  with  un- 
employment considerably  below  the  cata- 
strophic rates  of  the   1930's,  it  became  easy 
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to  Ignore  the  remaining  unemployed.  In- 
deed, they  were  nearly  defined  out  of  exist- 
ence,  though   their  problems  remained. 

In  many  circles  even  the  concept  of  full 
employment  was  changed,  as  economists 
popularized  the  concept  of  the  PhlUlps 
curve — the  alleged  trade-off  between  unem- 
ployment and  Inflation.  No  longer  did  the 
term  "full  employment"  focus  on  human  be- 
ings. No  longer  did  It  me«ui  that  all  Job- 
seekers  would  find  jobs.  Full  employment 
VDoa  redeftned  to  mean  the  unemployment 
rate  assumed  to  be  consistent  with,  the  de- 
gree of  price  stability  desired.  And  that  "full 
employment"  tinemployment  rate  was  revised 
upward  over  the  years  from  about  3  percent 
to  4  percent.  More  recently  figures  of  5  and 
61 2  percent  have  been  suggested  as  the  goal 
towards  which  the  nation  should  strive!  In- 
deed, In  the  quest  for  price  stability,  policies 
were  often  advocated  and  even  implemented 
to  increase  unemployment  deliberately. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  been  evident  that, 
contrary  to  the  conventional  wisdom,  rising 
unemployment  can  be  associated  with  rising 
prices.  This  stagflation  has,  to  say  the  least, 
cast  considerable  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the 
Phillips  relationship.  Indeed,  detailed  studies 
such  as  those  of  John  Blair,  former  Chief 
Economist  of  the  Senate  Antl-Tnost  Com- 
mittee, suggest  that  attempts  to  cop)e  with 
Inflation  by  Inducing  a  recession  are  likely 
to  cause  price  Increases  rather  than  de- 
creases. Firms  in  highly  concentrated  indus- 
tries tend  to  raise  prices  In  response  to  fall- 
ing demand  rather  than  to  cut  prices.  With 
Industry,  this  tendency  Is  stronger  than  It 
was  several  decades  ago.  Thus,  efforts  to 
cure  Inflation  by  accepting  higher  unem- 
ployment are  certain  to  bring  more  unem- 
ployment but  are  also  likely  to  lead  to  higher 
rather  than  lower  prices!  And  use  of  these 
techniques  can  frustrate  attempts  to  re- 
duce unemployment  through  creation  of 
public  service  Jobs.  With  a  civilian  labor 
force  of  some  90  million  persons,  even  a  one 
percentage  point  rise  in  the  unemployment 
rate  means  that  an  additional  900.000  per- 
sons wUl  be  unemployed. 

It  has  sometimes  been  assumed — errone- 
ously so — that  unemployment  is  solely  a 
problem  faced  by  unskilled  workers.  This  is 
far  from  true.  On  the  whole,  unskilled  work- 
ers have  much  higher  tinemployment  rates 
than  skilled  and  professional  workers.  But 
Increasingly,  even  a  bachelor's  degree  no 
longer  guarantees  employment.  Nor  a  Ph.  D. 
At  various  times,  the  unemployment  of  en- 
gineers has  attracted  national  attention. 
Presently,  newly  graduated  teachers  are  hav- 
ing more  trouble  finding  Jobs  than  at  any 
time  since  the  1930'8.  Unemployment  among 
construction  workers  Is  currently  12.4  per- 
cent. These  human  resotirces  represent  a  net 
loss  to  the  nation  when  they  are  not  utilized. 
So  does  the  unemployment  of  unskilled 
workers. 

Unemployment  Is  not  jtist  a  phenomenon 
of  minority  group  workers.  At  any  time,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  unemployed  are.  In  fact, 
white  workers.  In  1972.  for  Instance,  when 
there  were  4.8  million  unemployed,  3.9  mil- 
lion of  them  were  white.  Thus,  reduction  of 
unemployment  will  benefit  many  segments 
of  American  society,  not  merely  one  group. 
White  and  black,  skilled  and  unskilled  work- 
ers all  have  a  stake  In  full  employment. 

However,  the  Incidence  of  unemployment 
among  minority  group  and  poor  workers  re- 
quires special  mention.  A  six  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  is  the  final  trigger  point  of 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1974. 
At  that  point,  the  full  H  billion  is  to  be 
utilized  for  public  service  Jobs.  Six  percent 
unemployment  Is  considered  a  fxiU-fledged 
emergency.  But  from  1964  until  the  present, 
the  annual  unemployment  rate  of  blacks  has 
never  gone  as  low  as  0  percent,  not  even  in 
the  so-called  "prosperous"  years.  Thus,  for 
this  group,  there  Is  always  an  unemployment 
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crisis.  (Workers  of  Spanish  origin  also  have 
especially  high  unemployment  rates,  but  it 
is  only  very  recently  that  precise  figures 
have  become  available.)  Right  now,  the  black 
unemployment  rate  Is  9.8  percent,  nearly 
double  the  white  rate  of  5.8  percent. 

More  than  for  any  other  group,  unem- 
ployment Is  endemic  among  the  poor,  whose 
Jobless  rates  are  as  much  as  three  times  and 
even  four  times  higher  than  for  comparable 
nonpoor  workers.  Por  example,  in  March 
1972,  when  the  national  unemployment  rate 
for  all  workers  was  5J  percent,  10.5  percent 
of  male  family  heads  with  Incomes  below  the 
poverty  line  were  out  of  work  compared  to 
3.1  percent  of  those  with  Incomes  above  the 
poverty  line.  Por  women  heads  of  families 
the  gap  between  the  poor  and  the  nonpoor 
was  even  greater — the  respective  rates  were 
19.9  percent  compared  to  3.5  percent.  And  for 
heads  of  families,  the  tinemployment  rate 
gap  between  the  poor  and  the  rest  of  us  has 
widened  considerably  since  the  early  1960's. 

Persistent  widespread  tinemployment 
makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  poverty  In  the  United  States. 
The  tight  labor  markets  of  the  mld-1960's 
greatly  lowered  the  Incidence  of  tinemploy- 
ment among  poor  male  heads  of  families. 
Many  families  were  thus  able  to  rise  out  of 
poverty  when  Jobs  became  more  plentiful. 
Since  1969.  with  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  either  rising  or  remaining  at  high 
levels,  the  decline  In  ofl!lclal  poverty  has  been 
less  Impressive  and.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
persons  officially  poor  actually  rose  between 
1969  and  1970  and  again  between  1970  and 
1971,  mainly  as  a  consequence  of  that  re- 
cession. 

The  continuation  of  high  unemployment 
Is  a  costly  policy.  Some  costs  are  obvlotis. 
Unemployment  compensation  payments  in- 
crease. There  Is  a  loss  of  potential  taxes. 
There  are  welfare  costs.  These  are  but  a  few 
examples.  Finally,  there  are  less  obvious 
costs.  A  recent  Brookings  Institution  study, 
for  example,  has  shown  that  even  Social 
Security  retirement  benefits  rise  with  in- 
creases in  unemployment  as  older  unem- 
ployed workers  are  forced  Into  premature 
retirement.  Then  there  Is  the  cost  of  living 
In  a  society  plagued  by  crime.  It  Is  Instruc- 
tive to  recall  the  findings  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence,  headed  by  Milton  Elsenhower.  The 
strong  association  between  unemployment, 
underemployment,  and  crime  led  the  Com- 
mission to  tirge  that  we  "take  more  effective 
steps  to  realize  the  goal,  first  set  in  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  of  a  useful  job  at  a 
reasonable  wage  for  aU  who  are  able  to 
work."  That  recommendation  was  too  easily 
Ignored. 

Experience  has  shown  that  public  service 
Jobs  can  provide  this  nation  with  much- 
needed  services.  PubUo  service  Jobs  are  not 
"make-work."  Instead,  they  add  to  the  na- 
tional weU  being. 

The  Jobs  need  doing.  The  unemployed 
need  Jobs.  I  urge  passage  of  the  Einergency 
Employment  Act  of  1974  and  also  urge  that 
further  and  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
eliminate  the  massive  unemployment  that 
will  still  remain,  even  after  passage  of  thla 
Act. 

TABUt    I 

Unemployment  in  the  United  States.  1946-73 
[Percent  unemployment]  • 

1946 3.9 

1947 3.9 

1948  — 3.  8 

1949 6.9 

1950 5.  8 

1951 3.  8 

1952 3  0 

1953 — 2.  9 

1954 6.6 

1955 4  4 

1956 4.1 

1967 4.8 
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1958 6.8 

1959 6.6 

Average    1946-69 4.2 

1960  _ 6.  6 

1961 6.7 

1962 6.6 

1963 6.  7 

1964 6.2 

1965 4.6 

1966 3.8 

1967 3.8 

1968 8  6 

1969 8.6 

1970 4.9 

1971 6.B 

1972 6.6 

1973 8.B 

-Average    1960-73 4.9 

•  ( Unemployed  as  percent  of  civilian  labor 
force  )  Prior  to  1947.  persons  14  years  and 
over;  from  1947  on.  persons  16  years  and  over. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  Employment  and  Earn- 
ings, February  1973,  Table  A-1,  p.  27;  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  April  1974,  Table  1,  p  91. 

TABLE  2.— UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES,  19*8-73. 
BY  RACE 


Pexent  unerr 

pioytd 

Ratio:  Nepo 

ar>(J  other 

National 

Negro  and 

races  to 

Year 

(all  races) 

other  rsces  > 

WhItE 

white 

194«.... 

3.8 

5.9 

3.5 

1.7:1 

1949.... 

5.9 

8.9 

5.6 

L6 

1950.... 

5.3 

9.0 

4.9 

1.8 

1951.... 

3.3 

6.3 

3.1 

1.7 

1952.... 

3.8 

5.4 

2.8 

L» 

1953.... 

2.9 

4.5 

2.7 

L7 

19M.... 

5.5 

9.9 

5.0 

2.C 

1955.... 

4.4 

8.7 

3.9 

2.2 

1956 

4.1 

8.3 

16 

2.3 

1957.... 

4.3 

7.9 

3.8 

2.1 

1958.... 

6.8 

12.6 

6.1 

2.1 

1959.... 

5.5 

10.7 

4  S 

2.2 

I960.... 

5,5 

10.2 

4,9 

11 

1961.... 

6.7 

12.4 

6.0 

2.1 

1962.... 

5.5 

10.9 

4.9 

2.2 

1963.... 

5.7 

10.8 

5.0 

2.2 

1964.... 

5.2 

S.6 

4.6 

2.1 

1965.... 

4.5 

8.1 

4.1 

2.0 

1966.... 

3.8 

7.3 

3.3 

2.2 

1967.... 

3.8 

7.4 

3.4 

2.2 

1968.... 

3.6 

6.7 

3.2 

2.1 

1969.... 

3.5 

6.4 

3.1 

2.1 

1970.... 

4.9 

8.2 

4.5 

1.8 

1971 

5.9 

9.9 

5.4 

1.8 

1972.... 

5.6 

10.0 

5.0 

2.0 

1973.... 

4.9 

8.9 

4.3 

2.1 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  current  population  reports, 
series  P-23,  No.  42,  'The  Social  and  Economic  Status  o(  ttM 
Black  Population  In  the  United  SUtes.  1971,"  USGPO,  1972. 
taWa  36,  p.  52,  "Manpower  Report  of  the  Prwdant,  "1S73, 
tat>le  A-1,  p.  127,  and  "The  Employment  Situation:  Oacemtw 
1973  "  news  release,  U.S.  Department  ol  Lat»r,  Jan.  11.  1974, 
pp.  5-6. 


TABLE 3.— UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  OF  POOR '  AND  NONPOOR 
FAMILY  HEADS.  BY  SEX,  MARCH  1960-MARCH  1973 


All 

US. 

farr.il) 

unem- 

head! 

Male 

Female 

ployment 
rate. 

(aH 
incomM, 

lieads 

heads 

Month  and 

at! 

t)oth 

Non- 

Non- 

year 

worlitfi 

sexes) 

poor 

Poor 

poor 

Poor 

March: 

1973.... 

5.0 

11 

2.5 

8.0 

IE 

17.8 

1972.... 

5.9 

17 

11 

10.5 

15 

19.9 

1971.... 

6.0 

19 

14 

8.7 

4.8 

16.1 

1970.... 

4.4 

2.8 

2.4 

7.2 

14 

lis 

1969.... 

3,4 

1.8 

L5 

4.6 

2.7 

9.2 

1968.... 

3.7 

2.2 

1.7 

6.1 

12 

11.8 

1967.... 

18 

2.3 

1.8 

7.0 

2.9 

las 

1966.... 

3.8 

2.3 

1.6 

6.7 

2.8 

9.6 

1965.... 

4.7 

11 

2.6 

6.5 

2.6 

\i.\ 

1964.... 

5.4 

17 

2.9 

8.7 

4.1 

11.7 

1963.... 

5.7 

4  4 

3:4 

n  2 

18 

111 

1962.... 

5.6 

4.5 

13 

12.0 

4.9 

16.  C 

I^X)tnote  at  end  of  table. 
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TABiE  3.-UNEMPL0YMENT  RATES  OF  POOR  >  AND  NONPOOR 
FAMILY  HEADS,  BY  SEX.  MARCH  196(HMARCH  197}-Con. 


All 

U.S. 

family 

unem- 

beads 

Mate 

Female 

ployment 
rate. 

(all 

heads 

heads 

Month  ind 

alt 

both 

Non- 

Non- 

year 

workers 

wxes) 

poor 

Poor 

poor 

Poor 

1961 

6.9 

6.1 

5.0 

12.8 

4.8 

12.6 

I960.... 

5.4 

4.5 

3.4 

10.9 

3.9 

11.3 

1  Poor  means  below  the  SSA  poverty  line.  Nonpoor  mean 
•bove  the  poverty  line. 

Source:  Current  population  reports,  P-60,  No.  86,  table  4s 
"Er»ployment  and  Earnings,"  February  1973,  p.  179  and  derive, 
trom  unpublished  data  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Statistics  Administration. 


SINDONAS  KEY  TO  CONTROL 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SEa^ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  19.  1974 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Newsday  carried  an  Inform- 
ative article  by  Reporter  Kenneth  C. 
Crowe  regarding  Franklin  National  Bank 

The  article  attributes  to  Mr.  Slndona 
a  statement  which  was  Interesting  to 
those  of  tis  who  are  concerned  by  the  way 
in  which  large  investors  control  corpora- 
tions. I  quote  from  Mr.  Crowe's  article: 

Control  appears  to  be  the  key  to  Slndona's 
bualness  pbUoeophy.  He  has  said  that  hold- 
ing a  controlling  block  of  stock  In  a  com- 
pany makes  the  stock  worth  20  to  30  per 
cent  more  than  Its  market  value — tMcauM 
those  In  working  control  of  a  company  are 
In  a  position  to  select  the  firm's  bankers, 
financial  consultants,  suppliers  and  distrib- 
utors. Control  has  assured  Slndona  and  those 
around  him  that  fortunes  could  flow  to 
them  out  of  companies  that  might  be  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  a  sorry  Investment  for 
small  stockholders — those  not  In  control. 

Mr.  Crowe  goes  on  to  say  that  while 
various  of  the  companies  involved  were 
losing  money: 

Slndona  and  his  associates  collected  mil- 
lions from  them  In  consultants'  fees,  broker- 
age fees  and  interest  fees  on  loans. 

&ir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  Mr.  Crowe's  article,  "Slndona 
Waxes,  His  Firms  Wane,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Friday,  September  6,  1974 
Issue  of  Newsday,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SiNSONA  Waxes,  His  Fieks  Wanx 
(By  Kenneth  C.  Crowe) 

(Durlqg  the  past  few  months,  the  Franklin 
National  Bank  has  been  hit  by  major  finan- 
cial losses  and  drastic  management  changes. 
Here  Is  an  examination  of  some  of  the  other 
financial  interests  of  the  bank's  major  atock- 
l^older,  Italian  financier  Mlchsle  Slndona.) 

Tba  Long  Island-based  Franklin  National 
Bank  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  American 
c<Hnpanles  that  have  suffered  severe  financial 
losses  after  Italian  financier  Mlchele  Slndona 
moved  In  on  them. 

And  while  smaller  stockholders  In  these 
eoQipanles  saw  their  investments  drop  in 
value  and  produce  no  dlvldeiula»  aiw^ft^ft  gjuX 
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his  associates  reaped  millions  in  fees,  interest 
and  stock  deals. 

Some  of  the  corporations  Slndona  moved 
Into  were  financial  losers  to  begin  with — and 
under  his  reign  got  worse.  The  American  cor- 
porations controlled  by  Slndona  were  not  run 
directly  or  openly  by  him;  but  tn  varying  de- 
grees these  troubled  companies,  all  publicly 
traded,  have  frtt  the  Slndona  touch  of  mer- 
gers, movement  Into  International  markets, 
and  loans  and  deals  with  other  banks  and 
companies  within  his  financial  empire. 

Control  i4>pear8  to  be  the  key  to  Slndona's 
business  philosophy.  He  has  said  that  hold- 
ing a  controlling  block  of  stock  in  a  company 
makes  the  stock  worth  20  or  30  per  cent  more 
than  Its  market  value — ^because  those  In 
working  control  of  a  company  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  select  the  firm's  bankers,  financial 
consultants,  suppliers  and  distributors.  Con- 
trol has  assured  Slndona  and  those  around 
him  that  fortunes  could  flow  to  them  out  of 
companies  that  might  be  producing  nothing 
but  a  sorry  investment  for  small  stockhold- 
ers— those  not  in  control. 
Slndona's  American  empire: 
Argiu  Inc.  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  a  manu- 
facturer of  photographic  and  optical  equip- 
ment. Argus  has  never  paid  a  dividend,  and 
In  the  last  five  years  reported  losses  totaling 
$13,303,000. 

Seaport  Corp.  (formerly  Oxford  Elecinc 
Corp.)  of  Pittsburgh,  primarily  an  automo- 
bUe  parts  distributor.  Since  the  Slndona 
group  took  open  control  In  1968,  the  com- 
pany has  lost  more  than  it  made.  No  divi- 
dends have  been  paid  since  Slndona  took 
over. 

Interphoto  Corp.  of  Long  Island  City,  prl- 
marUy  a  distributor  of  photographic  and 
electronic  equipment.  Interphoto  had  always 
showed  a  profit  until  the  Slndona  group 
bought  control  In  1970.  Interphoto  reported 
losses  of  •2.384,000  In  1979  and  of  $9,300,000 
In  1974.  No  dividends  have  been  paid  since 
Slndona's  group  took  contn^. 

Franklin  New  York  Corp.  which  owns 
Franklin  National  Bank.  Fnmklln  wm  a 
abaky  institution  before  Slndona  purchased 
a  major  block  of  stock  In  1972  for  HO.OOO.OOO, 
but  since  then  It  has  sriffered  staggering 
losses.  The  bank's  usual  40-cente-per-share 
dividend  was  withheld  In  the  second  quarter 
this  year. 

While  these  companies  were  losing  money, 
Slndona  and  his  associates  collected  mil- 
lions from  them  In  consultants'  fees,  broker- 
age fees  and  interest  fees  on  loans. 

Daniel  A.  Poroo,  who  represents  Slndona's 
Interests  on  the  boards  of  Argus,  Interphoto 
and  Seaport,  defended  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  fees  and  Interest  pa3'ment 
were  made.  Porco  contended  that  if  banks  or 
companies  not  associated  with  Slndona  had 
been  involved,  the  payments  probably  would 
have  been  larger.  "Mr.  Slndona  has  leaned 
over  backwards  to  help  the  companies.  In 
every  case,  without  Mr.  Slndona's  help,  none 
of  the  companies  would  be  still  In  existence," 
Porco  said. 

Slndona  was  bom  In  1920  Into  the  family 
of  a  farm  cooperative  employee  in  Patti.  a 
small  town  BO  miles  west  of  Messina,  Sicily. 
When  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Messina's  law  school  In  1943,  most  Italian 
youths  his  age  were  In  uniform.  But  lemons 
were  needed  to  prevent  scurvy  among  the 
ItaUan  troops  fighting  in  North  Africa — and 
Slndona  stayed  home  because  he  was  work- 
ing for  a  major  citrus  producer. 

With  the  Invasion  and  conquest  of  Sicily 
by  the  Allies  In  1943,  Slndona  gave  up 
lemons  and  acquired  a  truck.  He  hauled  fruit 
from  Messina  on  the  coast  to  the  Sicilian  In- 
terior, bringing  back  grain  on  return  trips. 
He  has  said  that  at  times  he  put  In  16  hours 
a  day  b«hlnd  the  wheel  of  that  truck.  Aiter 
the  war,  Slndona  concentrated  on  mastering 
Italy's  complicated  tax  laws,  which  reputedly 
have  prompted  some  businesses  there  to  keep 
ibM*  mu  of  booka:  on*  for  amaU  atook- 
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holders:  a  second  for  tax  authorities,  and  a 
third  for  those  really  In  control. 

Using  his  skills  as  a  tax  lawyer,  real  estate 
developer  and  corporate  wheeler-dealer, 
Slndona  built  a  fortune  estimated  at  $460,- 
000,000  In  the  summer  of  1978.  In  the  past 
year,  a  series  of  decisions  by  U£.  and  Italian 
authorities  have  cost  him  control  of  a  good 
portion  of  his  financial  empire  and  enonnoua 
paper  losses  in  the  value  of  bis  holdings. 

Argus  Inc. — In  1069.  Slndona's  petaonal 
holding  company,  Fasco  A.O.  of  Ueehtan- 
stein,  acquired  a  controlling  block  of  Argus 
stock.  Porco,  a  former  Crucible  Steel  Co. 
executive  who  appears  In  most  Slndona  im- 
dertakings  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
Inatalled  along  with  several  other  Fasoo 
representatives  on  the  Argus  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

Argus,  which  had  been  losing  money  be- 
fore Slndona  'bought  in,  began  an  expansion 
program  and  attempted  to  grow  by  acquiring 
interests  in  other  companies.  The  UjB.  based 
brokerage  firm  of  Amerofina  Inc.,  of  which 
'Potiso  was  then  president  and  principal 
stockholder,  put  together  a  series  of  stock 
deals  for  the  Argus  expansion  program,  often 
dealing  with  banks  and  companies  controlled 
by  Slndona.  In  the  1969-70  year,  Argus  paid 
Amerofina  $683,413.60  in  fees. 

Two  years  later,  with  Argus  experiencing 
dUBcultles  in  meeting  Its  bUls,  Amerofina 
cut  $336,130.60  from  these  fees  and  wound 
up  collecting  only  $848,388. 

Porco  conceded,  "Sure  there  cotUd  be  con- 
sidered a  conflict  of  Interest"  In  oollactlon 
of  the  fees,  since  he  was  a  director  of  Argus. 
He  noted  that  the  tranaactlona  were  fully 
disclosed  In  filings  with  the  BKC.  and  said, 
"A  conflict  of  Interest  is  not  an  improper 
thing  unless  It's  done  Improperly,  and  we 
never  did  It  Improperly." 

In  addition,  Amerofina  was  paid  $83,600 
in  fees  by  one  of  the  companies  Argus  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  acquire.  Seaway  Multl- 
Corp.  Ltd.  of  Canada.  Seaway  gave  Argus  a 
chain  of  Canadian  hotels  and  a  $1,000,000 
note  in  exchange  for  642,500  shares  of  Sea- 
way stock  that  Argus  had  bought  In  the 
aborted  takeover  attempt  in  1970.  The  ex- 
change deal  was  made  to  rid  Seaway  uf  the 
Argus  Interest — and  Porco's  company  col- 
lected the  extra  $83,500  fee  In  the  process. 

A  large  part  of  the  mlUlons  needed  for 
the  Argus  acquisition  of  Seaway  came  from 
Flnabank  of  Geneva,  whose  owners  Include 
a  combination  of  Slndona's  Fasco  A.  O.,  the 
Vatican,  and  a  subsidiary  of  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago. In  one  transaction,  Flnabank  foreclosed 
on  269,418  shares  of  Seaway  put  up  for  col- 
lateral on  a  $2,000,000  loan.  The  stock  was 
passed  to  Argus  for  $2,346,200  In  cash  plus 
a  block  of  Argtis  stock  worth  $621,060.60  at 
the  time.  This  adds  up  to  a  price  to  Flnabank 
of  $2,766,750.60 — or  $766,760.60  more  than  the 
$2,000,000  defaulted  loan.  Flnabank  was  the 
source  of  the  cash  in  the  deal,  landing  the 
$2,766,750.50  to  Argiu  at  10  per  cent  annual 
Interest  for  three  years. 

Another  bank  Involved  In  the  financing 
of  the  Argus  expansion  was  Amlncor  Bank 
of  Zurich,  whose  directors  include  Carlo 
Bordonl,  a  close  a,Bsociate  of  Slndona's  who 
served  with  him  until  recently  on  Franklin 
New  York  Corp's  board  of  directors. 

Argus  Inc.,  which  has  never  paid  a  divi- 
dend, reported  a  profit  of  $687,000  in  1972, 
but  losses  of  $3,313,000  In  1970;  losses  of  $4.- 
950,000  In  1971;  losses  of  $987,000  in  1973; 
and  losses  of  almost  $4,700,000  In  1974. 

Seaport  Corp.  (Oxford) — In  1986.  Sln- 
dona's Fasco  A.a.  acquired  a  26  per  cent 
Interest  in  Oxford  Electric  Corp.,  a  company 
that  was  losing  money  and  hadn't  pidd  • 
dividend  since  1960.  In  1966,  Fasoo  helped 
Oxford  raise  funds  for  an  expansion  program 
by  guaranteeing  loaoa  for  Oxford.  For  this 
service.  Fasco  received  a  $100,000  fee  plus 
options  to  buy  aiO.000  ahans  ol  OotforA  a$ 
91.886  a  tfMi*.  la  vam,  wmeo  wKtami.  ttw 
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option  at  a  time  when  Oxford  was  selling 
on  the  American  Stock  Exchange  for  $14.50  a 
share,  giving  Fasco  an  apparent  paper  profit 
of  another  $2,388,160.  Porco  said,  "You  can't 
really  get  rich  on  a  paper  profit." 

Porco,  who  had  been  on  Oxford's  board  as 
a  director  since  1965,  became  chairman  of 
the  board  In  1968.  With  him  in  command, 
Oxford  turned  in  a  profit  of  $846,000  that 
year— and  went  through  an  tiggresslve  ex- 
pansion program,  buying  eight  companies 
over  the  next  two  years. 

Oxford's  financial  reports  filed  with  the 
Sectirltles  &  Exchange  Commission  show  that 
in  1970,  the  company  agreed  to  pay  Slndona 
$20,000  a  year  for  his  services  to  Oxford's 
European  subsidiaries,  Banks  controlled  by 
Slndona  received  more  than  $2,000,000  In  In- 
terest payments  and  fees  from  Oxford's  sub- 
sidiaries from  1968  to  1972.  Most  of  the  money 
went  to  Bancs  Prlvata  Flnanzlara  of  Milan, 
which  Is  controlled  by  Slndona. 

For  the  next  10  months  of  1972  alone, 
Oxford's  Uranya  S.p.a.  (Italy)  of  Milan  sub- 
sidiary paid  Banca  Prlvata  $573,600  In  Inter- 
est and  discount  charges.  Uranya  (Italy's) 
movement  through  the  Slndona  empire  In- 
volves a  series  of  Intricate  financial  deals. 
Acquired  by  Oxford  in  1968.  Uranya  (Italy), 
a  television  manufacturer,  had  piled  up  $7,- 
OOO.OOO  in  debts  to  Banca  Prlvata  by  1972. 
To  help  ball  out  Uranya  (Italy),  Oxford  sold 
four  other  subsidiaries  in  1972  for  $8,125,000 
to  Interphoto  Corp.,  which  Is  controlled  by 
Argus.  Oxford  applied  $3,000,000  of  the  pro- 
ceeds Uranya  (Italy's)  debts  owed  to  Banca 
Prlvata.  An  other  facet  of  the  deal  was  that 
Interphoto  was  to  buy  some  of  Uranya 
(Italy)  "s  assets  for  about  $70,000. 

As  1972  wore  on.  Uranya  (Italy)  underwent 
a  name  change  to  Mlcroel  S.p.a.  on  Oct.  31, 
1972,  Oxford  sold  Mlcroel  to  Fasco  A.G.  for 
a  cash  price  of  $4301,276.  But  $1,000,000 
went  to  pay  off  an  outstanding  loan  to  Amln- 
cor. Another  $3,801,276  plus  Interest  of  $209,- 
979  was  returned  by  Oxford  to  Mlcroel  to  sat- 
isfy promissory  notes  held  by  that  former 
subsidiary.  The  slightly  more  than  $4,000,000 
returned  to  Mlcroel  added  up  to  Just  about 
the  amount  still  owing  to  Banca  Prlvata. 

Mlcroel 's  net  worth  Is  an  unknown  factor, 
but  Oxford's  business  reports  Indicate  that 
beginning  In  1972  an  Italian  firm,  controlled 
by  Slndona  business  associates,  was  paying 
rent  and  fees  for  technical  services  to  Mlcroel 
amounting  to  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year. 
Interphoto  Corp. — While  Fasco  apparently 
made  out  all  right  In  its  dealings  with  Oxford 
(whose  chairman  was  Porco),  Interphoto 
(whose  directors  Included  Porco)  suffered  a 
severe  turnabout  in  Its  fortunes.  Argus  (on 
whose  board  Porco  sits)  had  acquired  a  con- 
trolling Interest  In  Interphoto  in  1970.  Inter- 
photo previously  had  a  history  of  moderate 
profits. 

After  buying  Oxford's  subsidiaries,  Inter- 
photo reported  "a  net  loss  of  $2,384,000,  the 
only  loss  In  its  history  as  a  public  company," 
according  to  SEC  records.  The  following  fiscal 
year,  ending  Feb.  28,  1974,  was  even  worse, 
with  losses  amotmtlng  to  $9,300,000.  Porco 
said  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  losses  could 
be  attributed  to  the  subsidiaries  purchased 
from  Oxford.  Now  it  was  Interphoto's  turn  to 
hand  over  a  subsidiary  to  Pasco  A.Q.  Among 
the  four  companies  purchased  from  Oxford 
was  a  Greek  television  manufacturer,  Uranjra 
Hellas  S.A.  (Uranya-Oreece) ,  which  was  In 
the  process  of  completing  a  new  factory  In 
August,  1972.  Uranya-Greece  brought  with  It 
debts  totaling  $7,320,000,  Including  almost 
$2,000,000  owed  to  Uranya  (Italy) . 

In  May,  1974,  Interphoto  sold  Uranya 
(Greece) ,  Including  Its  new  plant,  to  Fasco. 
Fasco  agreed  to  assume  the  Greek  company's 
debts,  totaling  $4,300,000.  Porco  said  that  as 
part  of  the  deal,  Fasco  received  a  subsidiary 
of  Uranya  that  owned  $2,100,000  to  Greek 
banks,  but  was  owed  $3,000,000  by  Greek  con- 
sumers. This  would  provide  Fasco  with  a 
potential  profit  of  $900,000. 
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Interphoto  obtained  a  $19,000,000  line  of 
credit  to  help  it  through  its  financial  travails 
in  July,  1973,  from  a  Chicago  finance  com- 
pany, Walter  E.  Heller  Co.,  and  three  major 
banks.  At  the  time  of  the  agreement.  Heller's 
chairman  was  Norman  B.  Schreiber,  69,  who 
was  succeeded  as  chairman  in  August,  1973. 
In  February.  1974,  Schreiber  was  hired  by 
Franklin  under  a  five-year  contract  with  an 
annual  salary  of  $160,000,  to  help  revitalize 
the  bank's  management.  Porco  said  that  none 
of  his  dealings  with  Heller  to  obtain  the 
credit  line  Involved  Schreiber.  At  the  end  of 
August,  Schreiber  announced  that  he  was 
planning  to  resign  from  Franklin. 

Franklin  New  York  Corp. — In  May,  1972, 
Slndona  hosted  a  luncheon  at  the  exclusive 
Recess  Club  In  downtown  Manhattan  for  a 
half-dozen  Wall  Street  bankers  and  invest- 
ment specialists.  Slndona,  dining  on  hash 
with  a  poached  egg  and  skim  milk.  Invited 
his  guests  to  suggest  investment  projects  to 
him,  and  said  that  he  was  interested  in  com- 
panies that  paid  cash  dividends.  He  said  he 
had  investors  behind  him  with  anonymous 
money  in  sums  as  high  as  $25,000,000. 

Within  two  months,  Slndona  made  his 
$40,000,000  Investment  in  Franklin,  buying 
1,000,000  shares,  or  21.6  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pany. He  insisted  that  the  money  was  his 
own.  "When  Pasco  invests.  It  is  100  per  cent 
Mlchele  Slndona.  When  my  clients  Invest,  we 
work  through  other  companies,"  he  said. 

The  only  challenge  to  the  Italian  finan- 
cier's move  toward  control  of  what  was  then 
the  U.S.'s  20th  largest  commercial  bank  came 
from  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Texas),  chair- 
man on  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  Patman  questioned  the  legality 
of  a  single  holding  company  that  controlled 
both  banking  and  nonbanklng  interests. 

Slndona  sidestepped  this  issue  by  severing 
Fasco  International  Holding  from  Fasco 
A.O.,  although  both  companies  continued  to 
be  owned  by  him.  Fasco  International  now 
holds  his  Franklin  stock. 

Slndona,  who  controls  the  Italian  real 
estate  conglomerate,  Soclete  Oenerale  Im- 
moblliare,  that  built  the  Watergate  complex, 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  visited  former  Com- 
merce Secretary  Maurice  Stans  five  days  be- 
fore the  1972  presidential  election  to  offer 
him  a  secret  contribution  of  $1,000,000  for 
President  Nixon's  campaign.  Stans,  Nixon's 
chief  fundraiser,  said  he  turned  down  the 
offer  becaiise  he  couldn't  promise  Slndona 
anonymity. 

Nixon's  former  New  York  City  law  firm, 
Mudge,  Rose.  Guthrie  &  Alexander,  wel- 
comed Slndona  as  a  client.  The  law  firm 
also  represents  Franklin  in  some  of  its  SEC 
problems  and  in  dealing  with  the  Insurance 
companies  whose  policies  cover  the  bank's 
foreign  exchange  losses. 

On  March  26,  1973.  Slndona's  Fasco  A.O. 
lent  Slndona's  Fasco  International  Holding 
$30,000,000  to  buy  51  per  cent  of  the  Talcott 
National  Corp.,  a  major  finance  company 
that  had  Just  come  through  a  bad  year,  with 
losses  of  $19,262,861.  Slndona's  announced 
Intention  from  the  outset  was  to  merge 
Franklin  and  Talcott. 

As  part  of  the  merger  deal,  Franklin 
agreed  to  pay  Slndona's  expenses  in  acquir- 
ing the  stock.  Franklin  estimated  that  if 
the  merger  went  through  by  June  30,  1974. 
the  reimbursement  to  Slndona's  holding 
company  would  amount  to  $3,509,447.95. 
Most  of  that  money  was  for  Interest,  since 
Slndona's  Fasco  A.G.  was  charging  Slndona's 
Fasco  International  Holding  nine  per  cent 
Interest  on  the  loan.  Another  $115,000  was 
to  go  to  Amdapco  of  Pittsburgh,  an  Invest- 
ment banking  firm  headed  by  Porco.  But 
the  merger  was  blocked  In  May  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  partly  because  of  Frank- 
lin's poor  earnings  record  In  recent  years. 

In  1973,  Slndona  collected  $6,400  from 
Ptenklln  for  director's  fees — and  another 
$60,000  "to  reimburse  him  for  his  expenses 
In  connection  with  his  activities  relating  to 
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the  international  business  of  Franklin,"  ac- 
cording to  a  Franklin  report.  In  December, 
1973,  Franklin  helped  underwrite  the  financ- 
ing of  an  Italian  government  agency's  pub- 
lic works  project.  Franklin  collected  $300,- 
000  In  fees  and  in  turn  peissed  along  $100,- 
000  "to  an  institution  controlled  by  Mr.  Sln- 
dona" for  its  services  in  the  deal,  according 
to  Franklin  reports  to  the  SEC.  Franklin 
has  also  been  Involved  In  other  transactions 
with  Slndona  banks  and  comi>anles,  but  the 
details  and  amounts  Involved  have  not  yet 
been  revealed. 

Franklin  this  year  has  reported  losses  to- 
taling $83,000,000,  and  its  regular  second- 
quarter  dividend  was  withheld  trom  stock- 
holders. Franklin  had  been  paying  quarter- 
ly dividends  of  40  cents  per  share  of  common 
stock  since  1971  and  had  paid  continuous 
quarterly  dividends  of  varying  amounts 
prior  to  that  since  1956. 


McKINNEY  SUPPORTS  CAMPAIGN 
REFORM 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  McKINNEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  taking  final  action  on  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  I  feel  is  one  of 
the  major  issues  which  faced  the  93d 
Congress.  While  spurred  to  final  passage 
by  a  scandal  that  rocked  the  very 
foundations  of  our  Government,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  legislation  will  instill 
in  the  American  public  a  new  attitude 
toward  our  political  process. 

Though  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  many,  and  affect  almost  all 
aspects  of  Federal  elections,  I  think  that 
perhaps  the  most  important  provision  is 
the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
Elections  Commission.  Without  such  a 
Commission,  the  public  might  view  the 
new  regulations  and  guidelines  outlined 
in  the  bill  as  meaningless.  With  the 
Independent  Commission,  the  public  is 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
creating  a  seperate  agency  to  oversee  this 
legislation  and  be  chiefly  responsible  for 
supervision  and  enforcement  of  the  new 
law. 

Essentially,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
spending  limits  imposed  on  the  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  races.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  these  limits  will  serve  to  put 
these  races  in  the  proper  perspective  and 
will  do  away  with  future  charges  of  men 
and  women  having  "bought"  the  office 
they  hold  simply  because  they  outspent 
their  rivals. 

The  limits  on  contributions  which  this 
bill  contains  should  not  be  looked  upon 
by  any  candidate  as  being  restrictive.  In 
fact,  such  limitations  will  mean  that  the 
candidates  will  have  to  go  to  a  broader 
base  of  their  constituents  for  support. 
Personally,  I  have  limited  my  contribu- 
tions this  year  to  no  more  than  $100  per 
person  and  have  taken  no  money  from 
any  organized  interest  group.  To  date,  I 
have  received  contributions  from  more 
than  2,000  Individuals,  which  is  more 
than  the  amount  of  contributors  in  my 
past  two  campaigns  combined.  I  am  sure 
that  in  future  years  many  of  my  col- 
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leagues    will    find    that    they    will    get 
similar  results. 

Overall.  I  am  optimistic  that  this  legis- 
lation will  mean  more  to  the  American 
political  process  than  most  people  realize. 
The  bill  does  lack  a  few  provisions,  such 
as  partial  public  financing  of  congres- 
sional races,  but  I  look  forward  to  taking 
up  this  issue  in  future  legislation. 


THE  FARMERS  OP  WESTERN  NEW 
YORK  ARE  CAUGHT  IN  A  SEVERE 
COST-PRICE  SQUEEZE:  CON- 
GRESS MUST  HELP  REMOVE  THAT 
BURDEN 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers 
of  western  New  York  are  being  caught  in 
a  severe  cost-price  squeeze — a  squeeze 
between  nmaway  production  costs  being 
paid  by  them  and  the  substantially  lesser 
rate  of  increases  in  the  prices  of  produce, 
milk,  grain,  and  livestock  being  paid  to 
them. 

The  long-range  consequences  of  their 
deteriorating  economic  condition — for 
the  farmers,  the  consumers  who  rely  upon 
their  productive  capacity,  and  the  econ- 
omies of  both  the  State  and  Nation — 
must  now  be  a  major  part  of  our  overall 
programing  to  restore  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic vitality. 

What  is  happening  in  western  New 
York  is  happening  in  a  thousand  farm- 
ing communities  of  our  Nation.  This  is 
indeed  a  problem  of  national  dimension, 
and  it  will  require  decisive,  consistent 
decisiormiaking  to  alleviate  the  burdens 
being  borne  by  the  farmers. 

In  all  '•andor,  many — if  not  most — of 
the  examples  of  what  is  happening  to 
them  point — in  my  opinion — to  the  need 
for  less  government  in  their  daily  lives, 
not  more.  Because  their  problems  are  na- 
tional in  scope  is  no  automatic  Justifica- 
tion for  the  Federal  Government  to  step 
in — even  more  than  it  has  already — with 
new  programs,  more  bureaucracy,  more 
regulations,  more  controls — all  of  which 
combine,  too  often,  to  make  for  more 
burdens,  not  less. 

WHAT  AKB  TBK  CAUSES   OF  TI08  DETKRIOSATZHG 
31TUAT10K? 

What  are  the  causes  (rf  the  farmers' 
deteriorating  economic  condition? 

As  I  indicated,  they  are  being  caught 
in  a  squeeze  between  runaway  production 
costs  and  the  rate  of  price  Increases  at 
the  farm  level. 

The  farmers'  share  of  the  total  cus- 
tomer cost  of  food  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  Increase  In  price  at  thelgrocery  coun- 
ters. We  may  be  paying  iiore  for  food 
at  the  retail  stores  today  fJian  ever  be- 
fore— even  though  it  renufcis  much  less 
than  most  other  Nations  piave  to  pay, 
measured  in  terms  of  eaitiing  power — 
but  the  farmers  are  not  gitting  it.  It  is, 
primarily,  going  into  addiaonal  produc 
tlon  and  overhead  costs  ol  the  middle- 
men. I 

In  western  New  York,  f  aiiners'  produc- 
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tlon  costs  have  risen  a  staggering  79 
percent  since  1967,  with  a  whopping  42- 
percent  cost  rise  since  August  1972 — in 
just  2  years  time.  What  they  are  being 
paid  for  what  they  produce  has  risen 
too,  but  only  by  53  percent  during  this 
period  from  1967. 

The  arithmetic  is  simple:  The  farmers 
have  fallen  behind  26  percent  in  this 
cost-price  ratio. 

When  one  considers  that  the  average 
percentage  profit  yield  of  a  commercial 
operation  in  the  United  States  diulng 
recent  years  has  been  about  6  to  8  per- 
cent— and  if  you  are  really  doing  good, 
you  might  beuptol0tol2  percent — 
one  can  see  the  tremendous,  destructive 
impact  of  falling  behind  26-percent  in  a 
cost-price  squeeze. 

Dairy  farmers  have  been  most  severely 
hit — in  western  New  York — by  this  cost- 
price  bite.  Because  of  both  inflation  and 
a  steadily  dwindling  demand  nationally 
for  milk  products — doctors  telling  their 
patients  that  it  is  too  high  in  cholesterol, 
a  decline  in  the  baby  iwpulation — and 
because  of  a  dramatic  increase  in  im- 
ports of  foreign-produced  milk  In  recent 
years — the  future  of  the  smaller,  family- 
owned  dairy  appears  as  dark  as  it  has  in 
years,  according  to  both  agricultural  ex- 
perts and  the  farmers  themselves. 

I  have  met  on  several  occasions  with 
the  farmers  in  my  area  during  recent 
weeks,  and  the  stories  I  hear  form  a  pat- 
tern on  what  is  happening  to  them. 

Machinery  and  labor  costs  have  soared 
as  a  result  of  the  Inflation  which  has  re- 
sulted both  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending  too  much  money  and  Is- 
suing too  much  new  paper  money.  So  too 
have  feed  and  grain  prices  and  interest 
rates.  It  Is  getting  tougher  and  tougher 
to  get  credit  for  feed  and  grain  pur- 
chases; and,  this  as  it  applies  to  the  dairy 
farmers  starts  an  endless  cycle  of  buy- 
ing poorer  quality  feed  grains,  which 
result  In  less  milk  production,  which 
then  result  in  less  money  with  which  to 
buy  additional  feed.  Dairy  farmers  have 
had  to  rely  this  year  on  both  lower  qual- 
ity, lower  protein  feeds,  and  home-grown 
crops  and  forage. 

Ill -advised  national  decisions  on  milk 
imports  have  resulted  in  sharp  increases 
In  imported  milk,  despite  an  increasing 
excess  of  domestically  produced  milk. 
Foreign  competitors,  through  these  poli- 
cies, are  being  given  an  unfair,  anti- 
competitive edge  over  our  own  dairy 
farmers. 

Credit  is  being  shut  off  to  the  farmers. 
And,  if  you  can  still  get  it.  It  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  interest  rate. 

The  requirements  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Hazards  Act — OSHA — are 
too  often  being  unduly  imposed  on  the 
small,  often  family-operated  farms.  I 
was  recently  told  of  an  OSHA  Inspector 
simply  walking  into  a  farm  in  my  area 
and  closing  the  dairy  operatlcm  down — 
effective  that  day— without  any  regard 
for  its  consequences  to  the  farmer — the 
producer — and  without  any  Immediate 
due  process  recourse  to  the  courts  to 
question  the  validity  of  the  OSHA  In- 
spector's decision.  From  what  I  have 
been  told,  this  is  no  isolated  event. 

During  this  period  of  less  cash  flow, 
the  unrelenting  assessments  imposed  by 
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the  dairy  cooperatives,  often  to  finance 
lobbying  in  Washington  and  the  State 
capitals,  have  become  burdensome,  and 
their  utility  is  now  questioning. 

When  one  adds  all  these  factors 
together,  one  can  better  see  the  poten- 
tial adverse  consequences  to  the  Nation. 
In  a  sense,  farming  Is  becoming  a  closed 
business.  If  a  farmer  cannot  pass  along 
his  investment  to  his  children,  he  finds 
great  difficulty  in  finding  someone  with 
the  assets  to  make  a  down  payment  and 
sufficient  capital  to  make  it  work.  It  Is 
not  unlike  being  In  the  stock  market 
and  not  being  able  to  sell  out,  when  a 
farmer  wants  to  sell  his  farm  and  has 
no  qualified  buyers.  And,  if  the  pattern 
of  closings  and  mergers  continue  at  the 
pace  established  since  the  mid-1960's. 
it  is  not  good  for  the  national  economy 
or  competition. 

WHAT  CAN   BE   DONE? 

This  is  not  a  problem  without  possible 
solutions.  There  are,  indeed,  many  things 
which  can  be  done  to  improve  the  plight 
of  the  American  fanner. 

First,  Government  must  tighten  its 
own  belt  and  spend  less  money.  Govern- 
ment spending  has  had  a  dramatic  Im- 
pact on  the  farmer — as  it  has  on  every- 
one else — for  excessive  Grovemment 
spending  is  the  cause  of  inflation,  and 
Inflation  is  the  farmer's  single  biggest 
problem. 

When  the  Federal  Government  runs 
deficits  year  after  year.  It  does  two  things 
to  cover  them.  First,  just  like  you  and 
me.  It  goes  into  the  open  money  market 
and  borrows  fimds  from  commercial 
lending  institutions  and  investors.  That, 
of  course,  takes  funds  away  from  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  business,  which  needs 
them  to  maintain  productivity  and  to 
expand  thereby  providing  more  Jobs.  Ad- 
ditionally, taking  that  much  money  out 
of  the  economy — and  into  Government — 
substantially  drives  up  Interest  rat<M  for 
nongovernment  borrowers — like  our 
farmers. 

The  other  method  of  covering  Its  de- 
ficits is  to  print  more  paper  money,  and 
this  is  the  real  crux  of  Inflationary  pres- 
sure. When  Government  prints  more 
money — and  there  is  no  commensurate 
increase  in  national  productivity — it  less- 
ens the  value  of  the  dollars  we  held 
while  Government  was  printing  more  of 
them.  Therefore,  instead  of  a  dollar  held 
still  being  worth  a  dollar,  it  is  worth  less. 
It  takes  more  of  them,  as  a  result,  to  buy 
a  good  or  service.  The  economists  call 
this  "monetizing  the  d^t."  The  people 
call  It  Inflation.  Either  way,  It  Is  reckless 
economic  policy,  and  must  be  stopped. 

Higher  costs—machinery,  labor,  equip- 
ment, feed,  seed,  and  grain — and  higher 
Interest  rates — are  all  the  results  of 
Inflation.  They  are  its  products,  not  its 
causes.  The  root  cause  of  every  one  of 
those  price  Jumps  is  inflation — inflation 
arising  from  Government  action.  The 
best  way  to  stabilize,  and  then  to  bring 
down,  the  costs  of  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices— and  Interest  rates — is  to  get  a  han- 
dle on  Infiati(Hi.  That  Is  the  Joint  respon- 
sibility of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress,  and  I  am  committed  to  its 
exercise. 

Second,  we  can  institute  an  immediate, 
expanded    agricultural    production    re- 
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search  effort  on  a  national  scale.  We 
must  devise  ways  to  increase  the  yield  of 
agricultural  production. 

If  the  number  of  farms  continues  to 
decline.  If  the  number  of  farmed  acres 
continues  to  decline,  and  If  our  demand 
continues  to  Increase — ^worldwide  and 
nationally — ^we  must  Increase  production. 
I  am  the  cosponsor  of  legislation. 
House  Resolution  1339,  a  measure  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  the  prevention  of  wide- 
spread shortages  during  the  next  10  to 
15  years  and  the  maintenance  of  world 
order  requires  we  make  an  immediate 
and  substantial  public  and  private  in- 
vestment in  Increasing  food  production. 
That  measure  ought  to  be  acted  upon 
this  year. 

Third,  our  Import  policies  must  be 
thoroughly  reexamined  and  changed.  It 
simply  makes  no  sense  to  continue  mas- 
sive imports  of  foreign-produced  milk  at 
a  time  when  we  have  decreasing  demand 
and  increasing  domestically  produced 
supplies.  It  Is  grossly  unfair  to  penalize 
our  own  farmers,  yet  reward  those  In 
other  coimtries. 

In  addition,  our  deteriorating  balance 
of  payments  in  international  trade  Is 
made  even  worse  by  continued  imports. 
Milk  comes  in,  but  American  dollars  go 
out,  and  with  the  dramatic  outflow  of 
American  dollars  occassloned  by  the  In- 
creased Arab  oil  prices,  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  keep  American  dollars 
home  when  possible. 

Fourth,  Government  must  take  a  new 
look  at  the  regulatory  biu-dens  It  has 
placed  on  the  farmers.  I  am  not  saying 
that  laws  to  protect  workers  health  and 
safety  ought  to  be  repealed,  but  I  am  say- 
ing that  the  Intent  of  Congress — appar- 
ently not  now  being  carried  out — was 
clearly  to  balance  the  requirements  of 
the  labor  force  with  those  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

It  makes  no  sense.  In  national  economic 
terms  or  in  terms  of  the  Individual 
farmer,  to  have  federal  Inspectors  acting 
arbitruUy  and  capriciously  in  the  en- 
forcement of  regulations.  There  simply 
must  be  a  better  balance  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
House — whether  he  comes  from  a  farm- 
ing district  or  not — knows  from  his  his- 
tory and  his  econcnnics  of  the  threshold 
importance  of  having  adequate  agricul- 
tural production  and  stable  farm  policies. 
We  must  assure  the  American  farmer 
and  consumer — we  must  assiure  our 
posterity — that  we  took  every  available 
step  to  help  our  farmers  maintain  the 
food  productivity  essential  to  a  strong 
nation  and  world  leader. 


FREE  CHINA:  ALIVE  AND  WELL  ON 
ITS  63D  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  iLUNom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  good 
news  almost  anywhere.  I  am  h^py  to  be 
Able  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  an  old 
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friend  and  firm  ally  of  the  United 
States — the  Republic  of  China — will 
celebrate  Its  63d  birthday  Thursday  In 
good  economic,  political,  and  cultiiral 
health. 

October  10  Is  the  63d  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
which  by  the  way  was  the  flrst  republic 
under  a  constitution  in  Chinese  history. 
In  those  more  than  60  years.  Free  China 
has  seen  many  ups  and  downs  but  Is 
most  definitely  on  the  up  these  days. 

In  economics  the  Republic  of  China 
has  a  per  capita  Income  second  only  to 
Japan  in  Asia  and  three  times  that  of 
Communist  China.  It  will  probably  be- 
come a  "developed"  nation  within  the 
decade. 

In  politics,  the  Republic  of  China  has 
successfully  weathered  its  eviction  from 
the  United  Nations  in  1971  and  the 
severing  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
many  nations.  It  maintidns  a  wide 
variety  of  contacts  with  nearly  130 
nations  and  in  1973  attended  18  inter- 
national meetings  and  nearly  400  pri- 
vate international  meetings. 

In  cultiire,  the  Republic  of  China  re- 
mains the  only  true  repceitory  of  Chi- 
nese culture  and  history,  the  oldest  con- 
tinuous civilization  in  man's  history. 

In  mainland  China,  the  Chinese  C<Hn- 
mimists  strive  to  destroy  the  best  of  the 
old  and  substitute  the  worst  of  the  new. 
On  TaiwEin.  the  Free  Chinese  seek  to 
blend  the  best  of  the  old  and  the  new. 
and  they  are  succeeding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  should  pause 
for  just  a  moment  to  wish  the  Republic 
of  China  our  best,  to  express  tiie  hope 
that  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  will 
continue  to  provide  enlightened  leader- 
ship and  to  declare  our  conviction  that 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  UiUted 
States  should  and  must  remain  good 
friends,  firm  allies  and  close  colleagues 
In  oiu-  piu^ult  of  peace  and  freedom  in 
Asia  and  around  the  world. 


THE   63D   ANNIVERSARY  OF   THE 
REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Octo- 
ber 10th  Is  the  63d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
Although  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  Is  no  longer 
alive,  his  heir,  Chiang  Kai-sh^  and  his 
political  party,  the  Kuomlntang,  are  still 
the  leaders  of  the  only  civilized  China, 
Nationalist  China.  As  we  all  know.  Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen's  dream  was  to  found  a  Re- 
public, and  he  succeeded  In  a  measure. 
But  the  revolution  unleashed  forces  that 
led  to  the  eruption  of  the  Commimlst 
Chinese  movement — a  movement  that 
has  succeeded  in  capturing  the  msdnland 
of  China.  His  revolution  has  came  full 
circle;  a  new.  incredibly  brutal  and 
vicious  dynasty  has  replaced  the  ancient 
dynasties  of  China.  A  rigidity  unknown 
In  the  class  system  of  ancient  China  has 
been  established  In  the  name  of  libera- 
tion. A  murderous  and  bloody  dlctator- 
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ship  has  replaced  the  relatively  benign 
regimes  of  dynastic  China. 

It  is  only  in  the  island  of  Taiwan,  Re- 
public of  China,  that  free  government 
has  been  a  success.  And  what  a  success  It 
has  been.  Taiwan  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  most  powerful  commercial 
countries  in  the  world,  doing  many  times 
the  amount  of  trade  that  Communist 
China  does,  and  challenging  even  Japan, 
which  has  been  called  one  of  the  post- 
war economic  miracles.  Taiwan  hsis  suc- 
ceeded so  well  simply  because  it  has  re- 
spected the  principles  of  constitutional 
government  and  has  had  the  wise  and 
Christian  leadership  of  Generalissimo 
Chismg  Kai-shek.  On  this  its  63d  anni- 
versary, I  extend  to  it  my  best  wishes  and 
hope  that  it  will  last  for  many  years  to 
come. 


PIFTY-PIVE  MILE-AN-HOUR  SPEED 
LIMIT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF   HXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recog- 
nizing the  debate  that  continues  to  rage 
over  the  55  mile-an-hour  speed  limit 
which  the  Congress  passed  a  year  ago. 
I  note  with  satisfaction  statistics  which 
demonstrate  that  1,000  lives  have  been 
saved  as  a  result  of  slower  speeds  on 
highways.  I  naturally  recognize  the  com- 
plexity of  this  subject,  but  I  believe  that 
this  life-saving  factor  wUl  be  a  major 
consideration  for  all  of  us  If  a  bill  is 
considered  in  ccMnmittee  or  on  the  House 
floor. 

An  editorial  broadcast  over  WBBN 
News  Radio,  Chicago  on  September  24, 
very  effectively  makes  this  point: 

E^DITOEIAI. 

We  bave  the  cbance  to  save  about  12  tbou- 
sand  lives  this  year  U  we  slow  down  on  the 
highways. 

Since  the  65  mlle-an-hovtr  speed  limit  was 
Imposed  nationally  in  an  effort  to  conserve 
fuel,  we  have  had  an  extra  benefit — fewer 
traffic  accidents  and  fatalities.  In  fact,  the 
National  Safety  Council  statistics  show  that 
In  the  period  from  January  through  July, 
highway  deaths  were  down  twenty-two  per- 
cent from  the  same  period  In  1973.  In  minola 
alone,  there  have  been  almost  360  fewer 
deaths  on  the  highway  so  far  this  year  than 
there  were  last  year. 

AU  this  is  good  news  as  far  aa  It  goes,  but 
there's  a  catch:  even  though  the  fatality 
rates  are  lower  than  they  were  last  year,  they 
are  creeping  back  up  a  little  each  month. 
One  reason  Is  that  since  most  people  think 
the  energy  crisis  is  over,  they  are  taking  to 
the  highways  again  in  droves.  Tlie  other  rea- 
son Is  that  the  65  mlle-an-hour  speed  limit 
Is  not  being  enforced  as  strictly  as  it  should 
be.  People  are  gradually  going  faster  untu 
the  average  ^>eed  is  now  a  little  over  sixty. 
And  they  aren't  being  stcqsped  for  It. 

Prominent  among  the  speeders  are  trucken 
who  are  excused  because  their  livelihooda  de- 
pend on  their  getting  from  one  place  to  an- 
other in  a  hurry.  We  regard  that  as  a  fUmsy 
excuse.  Our  Uvea  frequently  depend  on  their 
slowing  down  to  65. 

We  strongly  urge  local  and  state  police 
to  enforce  the  65  mUe-an-hour  speed  limit 
and  to  enforce  It  equaUy  for  truckers  and 
automobUe  drivers.  As  we  said,  our  Uves 
depend  on  It. 
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HON.  PARREN  J|  MITCHELL 

OF    MARYL4i«0 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE^JRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobkr  10.  1974 

Mr.  MITCHELL  o^  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Americaij  Friends  Service 
Committee,  in  responab  to  the  critical 
economic  situation  whif  h  this  country  is 
currently  facing,  has  i^repared  a  paper 
on  the  impact  of  inflation  and  proposals 
for  its  remedy.  s 

At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  comml|tee's  interesting 
and  timely  article:        | 

Summary  Memorandum^  Inflation,  Its 
Impact  and  Remedies 

The  following  observatlciis  and  recommen- 
dations are  based  on  theiexperience  of  the 
community  relations  worli  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Commltteoland  our  examina- 
tion of  its  meaning.  t 

We  address  ourselves  ta  the  problems  of 
poverty,  exclusion  and  deilal  of  rights  and 
carry  out  concentrated  wirk  on  the  issues 
of  housing.  Jobs  and  lifcome,  education, 
health,  hunger  and  welfar«4  and  administra- 
tion of  justice.  We  work  lni|25  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  riral  areas  as  well 
as  In  urban  centers  and  sisaller  cities. 

The  basic  thrust  of  t^  program  Is  to 
strengthen  poor  and  minority  communities 
In  their  efforts  to  bring  change  to  their  situa- 
tions. Therefore  a  major  aspect  of  the  work 
Is  in  communities;  we  seeSI  to  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  perceived  theie. 

As  part  of  our  work  we  dl'aw  together  this 
varied  experience  and  se^  to  bring  it  to 
bear  on  national  policy.  Mle  have  examined 
the  Interrelationships  betw^n  economic  In- 
justice and  exploitation  an^  the  political  and 
social  exclusion  ^vMch  prevents  minority  and 
poor  people  from  effective!^  controlling  their 
own  lives.  We  have  reached  certain  conclu- 
sions about  some  of  the  Bt4i|)8  toward  needed 
change.  i 

OBSERVATIONS    AND    RECoImMENDATIONS 

The  past  two  years  have  seen  a  two-fold 
assault  on  poor  and  marginal  Income  people: 
first,  at  attempted  ending  of  federal  govern- 
ment Involvement  In  many  social  programs; 
and,  second,  rising  prices  (jpupled  with  con- 
tinued and  growing  lack  oft  opportunities  for 
jobs  which  would  provide  Meaningful  work 
at  decent  pay.  In  contrast  Vlth  previous  In- 
flationary periods,  which  T 
panled  by  rising  employmc 
opportunities  for  low  or 
people,  this  inflation  haa 
severely. 

Thiis,  we  urge  that  th*|  Administration's 
considerations  on  how  to  a^eet  inflation  ad- 
dress themselves  not  onljl  to  halting  the 
spiraling  co6t  of  living  but  Uso  to  redressing 
the  injuries  which  have  Vfen  done  to  Its 
vlctlmB.  I 

In  response  to  the  quesion  which  was 
posed  to  those  invited  to  prillmlnary  "Infla- 
tion" conferences,  "Suppoee  'ou  had  respon- 
sibUity  for  the  economy  as  a  rhole,  where  are 
we  and  what  should  we  do"  we  would  pro- 
pose that  a  flrst  requirement  Is  a  major  shift 
In  the  approach  of  the  ad  nlnistratlon  to 
domestic,  economic  and  socli  1  problems.  In- 
stead of  retrenchment  and  tr  Lnafer  of  money 
to  state  and  local  govemaents.  many  of 
which  are  unresponsive  and^Ul-equlpped  to 
cope  with  these  problems, 
the  base  of  federal  involve 
of  federal  programs. 

We  are  convinced  that 
ganlze  itself  to  assure  all 
to  the  resources  and  servic 
their  basio  needs.  Theae 
adequate  food,  bousing,  he 


ave  been  accom- 

|t  and  broadened 

aarglnal    income 
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would  broculen 
it  and  the  scope 


should  or- 
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Ices,  and  protection  of  the  environment,  to- 
gether with  opportunities  for  meaningful 
work  and  assured  and  adequate  income.  In 
order  to  provide  equity,  efficiency,  and  ade- 
quacy regardless  of  location  we  believe  that 
the  basic  cost  of  these  assurances  should  be 
home  by  the  federal  government  out  of  fed- 
eral revenues. 

The  nature  of  our  current  inflation,  which 
is  concentrated  primarily  in  increased  cost  of 
staples  such  as  food,  shelter,  and  energy,  gives 
heightened  Importance  to  the  role  of  federal 
government.  The  Impact  of  the  current  infla- 
tion has  been  particularly  severe  on  poor 
people  and  those  with  marginal  and  modest 
fixed  incomes.  We  would,  therefore,  stress  the 
Importance  of  identifying  and  instituting 
effective  measures  to  soften  the  impact  of 
Inflation  on  low  and  moderate  Income 
people. 

We  believe  no  discussion  of  inflation  can  be 
complete  without  recognizing  that  it  is  In 
large  part  rooted  in  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
continued  maintenance  of  a  huge  military 
establishment.  In  an  effort  to  hide  the  extent 
of  our  Involvement  and  the  true  cost  of  the 
war,  previous  administrations  not  only  re- 
frained from  raising  taxes  to  cover  the  cost 
of  additional  spending,  but  created  a  balance 
of  payments  crisis  through  the  maintenance 
of  an  overseas  military  establishment — one 
that  has  contributed  to  world  unrest  and 
insecurity,  rather  than  preserving  interna- 
tional order. 

We  must  do  now  what  we  should  have  done 
years  ago:  reduce  the  defense  budget  and 
seek  international  order  through  interna- 
tional cooperation,  with  full  respect  for  the 
aspirations  and  rights  of  others,  particxilarly 
the  peoples  of  the  third  world  and  develop- 
ing nations.  With  this  approach,  we  can  make 
deep  cuts  in  the  defense  budget — a  most 
inflationary  segment  of  our  budget  because 
it  produces  no  useful  goods  or  services  while 
adding  to  the  strain  on  production  and 
demand  for  scarce  resources — particularly 
fossil  fuel. 

But  whether  or  not  the  defense  budget  is 
cut.  there  are  federal  budget  Increases  which 
must  be  made  If  Americans  are  to  enjoy 
equality  under  the  law  economically  as  weU 
as  juridically. 

We  must  expand  our  programs  for  low  and 
moderate  income  housing,  so  that  we  produce 
subsidized  housing  at  least  at  the  rate  called 
for  by  the  national  housing  goals.  Our  view 
is  that  housing  needs  are  far  greater  than 
have  been  officially  recognized. 

We  must  provide  additional  subsidies  for 
the  coat  of  utilities  for  low  Income  people. 

We  must  increase  the  eligibility  levels  and 
the  outreach  of  food  programs,  so  that  no 
American  need  go  hungry. 

We  must  spend  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
provide  all  Americans  with  access  to  adequate 
health  care. 

We  must  spend  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
assure  that  education  Is  available  to  aU 
Americans. 

Perhaps  mosit  Important,  we  must  assure 
adequate  Income  and  the  opportunity  for 
employment.  This  means  the  creation  of  new 
employment  programs,  funded  by  the  public 
sector,  which  will  provide  not  only  pxiblic 
service  employment  but  opportunities  for 
organizations  of  low  Income  and  minority 
people  to  pursue  their  own  development 
needs.  We  must  end  the  atrocious  process  of 
cutting  welfare  expendlturea  through  keeping 
people  unaware  of  the  benefits  due  them  and 
harassing  welfare  applicants  and  recipients 
to  the  point  where  their  self  reject  is  en- 
dangered and  they  are  deprived  of  income 
which  is  rlghtfuUy  theirs. 

We  have  no  argimnent  with  those  who 
would  balance  the  federal  budget,  provided 
the  federal  budget  is  balanced  after  meeting 
these  needs.  We  assume  that  this  will  require 
Increases  in  taxes  and  urge  that  this  be  done 
by  eliminating  the  tax  advantages  which  now 
accrue  to  upper  Income  people. 

We  would  propose,  for  example,  the  estab- 
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llshment  of  a  flat  celling  on  the  amount 
which  any  Individual  could  receive  In  his  or 
her  lifetime  through  gift  or  Inherlteuice.  We 
would  propose  repeal  of  ci^lital  gains  prefer, 
ences  and  the  establishment  of  a  genuln^ 
progressive  income  tax  system  through  the 
closing  of  loopholes  and,  perhaps,  by  a  tem> 
porary  suroharge. 

Our  basic  concern  la  that  any  efforts  to 
treat  Inflation  must  also  treat  tts  conae> 
quences,  through  special  programs  for  assist* 
auce  to  people  who  are  poor  or  are  now 
threatened  with  poverty:  to  raise  their  in- 
comes, to  provide  meaningful  work  oppor- 
tunities at  decent  wages,  and  to  compensate 
for  the  Impact  of  the  unbearable  Increasea 
In  the  cost  of  essentials.  Including  food  and 
shelter. 


MRS.  MAE  H.  BRIDEWELL  CHOSEN 
BUSINESS  WOMAN  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OP   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  indeed  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  inform  my  colleagues  today  of  a  very 
fine  honor  that  has  come  to  a  member  of 
my  staff. 

In  a  recent  letter  I  received  from  Mrs. 
May  E.  Wendels,  director  of  District  1  of 
the  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  of  New  York  State,  Inc.,  I  was  in- 
formed that  Mrs.  Mae  H.  Bridewell,  of 
my  Brooklyn  office,  had  been  chosen  by 
that  esteemed  group  as  their  "Business 
Woman  of  the  Year." 

This  award  Is  made  to  an  outstanding 
and  dedicated  woman  chosen  by  judges 
from  nominees  submitted  by  the  seven 
clubs  In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
The  award  Is  made  in  connection  with 
the  National  Business  Women's  Week. 

Mrs.  Bridewell,  besides  doing  an  out- 
standing Job  In  helping  to  run  my  Brook- 
ly  office,  la  also  president  of  the  pres- 
tigious Gotham  Club  and  Is  very  active 
in  numerous  other  civic  and  religious 
organl2»tIons  and  affairs  in  the  New 
York  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Bridewell's  award 
will  be  presented  at  a  reception  and 
luncheon  on  Saturday,  October  19,  at  the 
Sheraton  Russell  Hotel  in  New  York 
City. 

My  congratulations  go  to  both  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  dubs 
of  New  York  State  for  their  very  fine  se- 
lection and  to  Mrs.  Bridewell  for  her  ex- 
ceptional abilities  and  Industry  that 
earned  her  this  award. 

I  know  that  all  the  members  of  my 
staff,  both  here  In  Washington  and  in 
Brooklyn,  Join  me  in  extending  our  very 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  to  Mrs. 
Bridewell  in  all  her  future  endeavors  and 
I  am  sure  that  her  husband.  Com- 
mander Bridewell,  and  their  family  are 
as  proud  of  her  as  we  axe. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  I  include  with  these  remarks 
the  correspondence  I  have  had  on  this 
subject: 

OCTOBEK  4,  1974. 
Hon.  JORN  J.  ROONKT, 

Raybum  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bn:  District  One  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  of  New  Tort 
State  is  proud  to  teU  you  that  Mrs. 
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Bridewell    has    been    chosen    as    "Business 
Woman  of  the  Year." 

Bl-annually,  these  awards  are  made  to  a 
business  and  a  professional  woman  choosen 
by  judges  from  nominees  submitted  by  the 
seven  clubs  in  the  Manhattan  area.  The  event 
commemorates  "National  Business  Women's 
Week"  which  begins  the  following  Monday. 

Mae  is  president  of  the  Ootham  Club  and 
we  regard  her  as  a  fine  and  deserving  person. 

The  award  will  be  presented  at  a  reception 
and  luncheon  beginning  at  13:30  pxa.  on 
October  19th,  at  the  Sheraton  Russell  Hotel 
at  37th  Street  and  Park  Avenue  In  New  York 
City. 

We  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  you  be 
a  guest  at  the  awards  ceremony.  If  yoiu: 
schedule  does  not  permit,  your  personal  rep- 
resentative will  be  most  welcome. 

Please  accept  best  wishes  for  a  happy  re- 
tirement. 

Cordially. 

Mrs.  Mat  E.  Wxndkls, 
Director,  District  One. 

OCTOBEB  8, 1974. 
Mrs.  Mat  E.  Wxndels, 

Director.  District  One,  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs  of  New  York 
State,  Inc..  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mrs.  Wendels:  Please  accept  my 
thanks  for  your  letter  of  October  4th  advis- 
ing that  Mrs.  Mae  H.  Bridewell  of  my  Brook- 
lyn District  Ofllce  has  been  chosen  by  District 
One  of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs  of  New  York  State,  Inc.,  as 
"Business  Woman  of  the  Year",  and  your  In- 
vitation to  attend  a  reception  and  luncheon 
In  her  honor  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
19th,  at  the  Sheraton  Russell  Hotel  in  New 
York  City. 

I  very  much  appreciate  yoiur  kindness  in 
extending  this  invitation  to  me  and  certainly 
wish  that  It  could  be  possible  for  me  to  at- 
tend the  awards  ceremony.  However,  I  have 
been  confined  to  my  residence  here  in  Wash- 
ington since  I  was  last  released  from  the 
hospital  last  November  and,  consequently, 
regret  that  my  situation  Is  such  that  I  shall 
be  unable  to  be  present. 

Please  extend  to  Mrs.  Bridewell  my  sincere 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 


THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALirORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

THZ  CKNTSAL  IirrBLUGKNCX  AOKMCT 

It's  something  to  worry  about  th*t  the 
publicity  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Is  getting  these  days  could  gravely  damage 
the  effectiveness  of  this  organization  which 
to  absolutely  necessary  to  America's  security 
and  defense. 

Let's  face  It.  The  CIA  Is  a  spy  agency  and 
meant  to  be.  We  admit  some  concern  that 
It  may  not  be  sufficiently  eontroUed  and  re- 
strained. But  it  is  the  counterforce  to  for- 
eign systems  that  spy  on  us,  try  to  under- 
mine or  weaken  us  here  and  abroad  and.  In 
some  instances,  would  destroy  us  If  they 
could. 

The  current  furor  over  the  CIA  Is  that  It 
has  meddled  In  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
especially  Chile.  On  the  surface,  that  seems 
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hard  to  defend.  But  consider:  Practically 
every  mlUtary  operation  by  the  United  States 
during  the  past  century  has  been,  in  one 
sense  or  another,  an  Interference  In  the 
affairs  of  others.  Witness  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  Wars,  Korea,  Indochina,  the 
dispatch  of  troops  to  Haiti  and  Lebanon, 
even  the  occupation  of  Germany  and  Japan. 
In  each  case  it  was  In  the  Interest  of  our 
own  or  world  security.  So  the  raw  question 
Is:  Which  Is  better?  to  achieve  that  security 
through  covert  mecms  (even  thovigh  they  go 
against  the  grain)  or  through  wars  and  mili- 
tary interventions.  We  believe  the  qiieetlon 
answers  itself. 

It  may  be  that  the  CIA  did  go  too  far  in 
ChUe,  and  we  can't  help  wondering  whether 
the  Congressional  subcommittees  that  are 
supposed  to  keep  tabs  on  the  CIA  did  their 
best  job  in  this  case.  With  the  great  and 
potentially  dangerous  powers  the  CIA  has, 
we  think  It  extremely  Important  that  Con- 
gress, as  the  prime  elected  representatlvee 
of  the  people,  make  sure  that  those  powers 
are  properly  restrained. 

But  the  main  thing  now  is  to  stop  trying 
to  drag  all  the  CIA's  actions  into  the  lime- 
light. Secrecy  is  its  strongest  weapon.  And 
secrecy  it  must  have  if  it  is  to  perform  the 
delicate,  difficult  and  hazardous  tasks  our 
nation  has  assigned  It  to  do. 


THE     REPUBLIC    OP    CHINA:     THE 
PROGRESS  OP  A  FREE  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
October  10,  Is  the  63d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  of  China.  In 
those  63  years  the  free  Chinese  have 
lived  through  many  trials  and  tribula- 
tions but  they  have  withstood  every 
challenge  to  become  a  stronger  society. 

The  progress  that  the  Republic  of 
China  has  made  is  truly  exemplary.  The 
people  of  Taiwan  and  the  other  islands 
now  have  the  second  highest  standard 
of  living  in  Asia,  a  per  capita  income  five 
times  that  of  the  Chinese  on  the  Main- 
land, The  country's  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  risen  at  a  real  rate  of  more  than 
10  percent  a  year  for  the  past  decade. 
The  country  is  continuing  to  grow 
economically. 

The  Republic  of  China  and  the  United 
States  have  had  long  and  friendly  rela- 
tions. Numerous  political,  cultural,  and 
economic  exchanges  take  place.  Presently 
Free  China  is  our  Nation's  12th  largest 
trade  partner.  The  free  Chinese  estimate 
that  If  the  present  trend  continues,  their 
country  could  become  the  seventh  larg- 
est by  1976.  behind  only  the  coimtrles 
of  Japan,  Canada,  England,  West  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy. 

While  Free  China  has  enjoyed  a  trad- 
ing surplas  with  the  United  States,  that 
country  has  attempted  to  bring  the  trade 
figures  more  into  balance  through  a  "Buy 
American"  program.  More  than  a  half 
dozen  trade  missions  have  come  to  the 
United  States  from  Free  China  In  the 
past  year  and  a  half.  AdditionaUy.  there 
have  been  several  exhibitions  of  Ameri- 
can products  In  the  Republic  of  China. 
I  congratulate  the  people  of  Free  China 
and  their  leaders,  President  Chiang  Kla- 
shek  and  Premier  Chiang  Chlng-kuo  on 
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the  progress  that  their  country  has  made. 
Through  continuing  perseverence,  hard 
work,  and  opposition  to  communism  I 
know  that  Free  China  will  continue  to 
be  a  beacon  to  the  developing  nations. 
Free  China  is  an  example  that  free 
people  working  together  can  prosper  and 
stand  up  against  the  forces  of  totali- 
tarianism. 


GOD  AND  EPA 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  HINSHAW 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

God  and  EPA 

In  the  beginning  God  created  heaven  and 
earth. 

He  was  then  faced  with  a  class  action  law- 
suit for  falling  to  file  an  environmental  im- 
pact statement  with  HEPA  (Heavenly  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency),  an  angeU- 
cally  staffed  agency  dedicated  to  keeping  the 
Universe  pollution  free. 

God  was  granted  a  temporary  permit  for 
the  heavenly  portion  of  the  project,  but  was 
Issued  a  cease  and  desist  order  on  the  earthly 
part,  pending  further  Investigation  by  HEPA. 
Upon  completion  of  his  construction  per- 
mit application  and  environmental  Impact 
statement,  God  appeared  before  the  HEPA 
Council  to  answer  questions. 

When  asked  why  he  began  these  projects 
in  the  first  place,  he  simply  replied  that  he 
liked  to  be  creative. 

This  was  not  considered  adequate  reason- 
ing and  he  would  be  required  to  substantlaie 
this  further. 

HEPA  was  unable  to  see  any  practical  use 
for  earth  since  "the  earth  was  void  and  emp- 
ty and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep." 
Then  God  said:  "Let  there  be  light." 
He  should  never  have  brought  up  this 
point  since  one  member  of  the  Council  was 
active  In  the  Sierrangel  Club  and  immediately 
protested,  asking  "how  was  the  light  to  be 
made?  Would  there  be  strip  mining?  What 
about  thermal  pollution?  Air  pollution-"  God 
explained  the  light  would  come  from  a  huge 
ball  of  fire. 

Nobody  on  the  council  really  understood 
this,  but  It  was  provisionally  accepted  as- 
suming ( 1 )  there  would  be  no  smog  or  smoke 
resulting  from  the  ball  of  fire.  (2)  a  separate 
burning  permit  would  be  required,  and  (3) 
since  continuous  light  would  be  a  waste  of 
energy  it  should  be  dark  at  least  one -half 
of  the  time. 

So  God  agreed  to  divide  light  and  darkness 
and  he  would  call  the  light  Day.  and  the 
darkness  Night.  (The  CouncU  expressed  no 
Interest  with  in-house  semantics.) 

When  asked  bow  the  earth  woxild  be  cov- 
ered, God  said,  "let  there  be  firmament  made 
amidst  the  waters;  and  let  it  divide  the  wa- 
ters from  the  waters." 

One  ecologically  radical  Council  member 
accused  him  of  double  talk,  but  the  Council 
tabled  action  since  God  would  be  required 
first  to  file  for  a  permit  from  the  ABLM  (An- 
gelic Bureau  of  Land  Management)  and  fur- 
ther would  be  required  to  obtain  water  per- 
mits from  appropriate  agenclee  Involved. 

The  Council  asked  If  there  would  be  only 
water  and  firmament  and  God  said  "Let  the 
earth  bring  forth  the  green  herb,  and  such 
as  may  seed,"  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit 
after  its  kind,  which  may  have  seen  Itself 
upon  the  earth. 

The  Council  agreed,  as  long  as  native  seed 
wo\ild  be  used. 
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About  future  developmec  :  Ood  also  said: 
"Let  the  waters  bring  fol  Ji  the  creeping 
creature  having  life,  and  tlfs  fowl  that  may 
fly  over  the  earth." 

Here  again,  the  Council  tdok  no  formal  ac- 
tion since  this  would  req  lire  approval  of 
the  Oame  and  Fish  Comml  slon  coordinated 
with  the  Heavenly  WUdUfq  : 
Audobongellc  Society. 

It  appeared  everything  wis  in  order  until 
Ood  stated  be  wanted  to  connlete  the  project 
In  six  days.  T 

At  this  time  he  was  advisid  by  the  Coun- 
cil that  bis  tln[ilng  was  c<fnpletely  out  of 
the  question  .  .  .  UEPA 
minimum  of  180  days  to  re^ew  the  applica- 
tion and  environmental  U  pact  statement, 
then  there  would  be  the  p  ibllc  bearings. 

It  would  take  10  to  12  fionths  before  a 
permit  could  be  granted. 

Ood  said.  -To  HeU  with  It  I  ' 
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Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Spe«  cer,  recently  I 
discussed,  together  with  ieveral  of  my 
colleagues,  the  250th  ann  irersary  of  the 
birth  of  Col.  Michael  d  !  Kovats,  the 
American  Hungarian  herf  of  the  War  of 
Independence. 

In  the  meantime.  I  hai  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  the  excellent  article  by  Dr. 
Elemer  Bako,  the  chalm  Ein  of  the  Na 
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"Most  FArrHroi.  Ukto  DEA'fe" — Thx  Stobt 
op  Col.  Michael  Dk  KovaA  or  HtrNOAST 
On  Janiuu7  13th,  17T7.  lAjor  Michael  de 
Kovats,  formerly  with  varlAis  Hussar  regi- 
ments of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies, 
and  now  on  his  way  to  the  Nfw  World,  mailed 
a  letter  In  Bordeaux,  Fraqpe,  to  Benjamin 
FranUln.  then  Ambassadof  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  cc^rt  in  Versailles. 
The  flfty-three  year  old  m^n  wrote  In  fine 
Latin,  in  beautiful  handwr^lng.  The  text  of 
this  historical  docvmient,  %'hlob  Is  among 
the  holdings  of  the  AmerKmn  Philosophical 
Society's  Library  at  Philadenhla,  among  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Papers,  4>Uow8  in  trans- 
lation : 

"Most  Illustrious  Sir: 

"Golden  freedom  cannot 
yellow  gold. 

"I,  who  have  the  honorito  present  this 
letter  to  yoxir  Excellency,  ain  also  following 
the  caU  of  the  Pothers  of  '\iie  land,  as  the 
pioneers  of  freedom  always 
man  and  a  Hungarian.  As  to 
tus  I  was  trained  In  the  Roy 
and  raised  from  the  lowest 
nlty  of  a  Caption  of  the 
much  by  luck  and  the  mer 
by  most  diligent  self-disci 
tue  of  my  turns.  The  danger 
shed  of  a  great  many  cam; 
how    to    mold    a    soldier, 
how  to  arm  him  and  let 
dearest  of  the  lands  with  h 
conditions  and  developmeni 
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d.  I  am  a  free 

y  military  sta- 

Prusslan  Army 

nk  to  the  dlg- 

ussars.   not  so 

of  chance  Uian 

ne  and  the  vlr- 

and  the  blood- 

Igns  taught  me 

d,    when    made, 

Im  defend  the 

best  under  any 

of  the  war. 
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"I  now  am  here  of  my  own  free  will,  hav- 
ing taken  all  the  horrible  hardships  and 
bothers  of  this  Journey,  and  I  am  willing  to 
sacriflce  myself  wholly  and  fatthfiilly  as  It 
is  expected  of  an  honest  soldier  facing  the 
hazards  and  great  dangers  of  the  war,  to  the 
detriment  of  Joseph  and  as  well  for  the  free- 
dom of  your  great  Congress.  Through  the 
cooperation  and  loyal  assistance  of  Mr.  Fae- 
devlil,  a  merchant  of  this  city  and  a  kind 
sympathizer  of  tlie  Colonies  and  their  Just 
cause,  I  have  obtained  passage  on  a  ship 
called  "Catharlna  Froam  Darmouth",  whose 
master  is  a  Captain  Whippy.  I  beg  your  Ex- 
cellency, to  grant  me  a  ftassport  and  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  most  benevolent 
Congress.  I  am  expecting  companions  who 
have  not  yet  reached  here.  Your  Excellency 
would  be  promoting  the  common  cause  by 
giving  Mr.  PaedevlU  authorization  to  expedite 
their  passage  to  the  Colonies  once  they  have 
arrived  here. 

"At  last,  awaiting  your  gracious  answer,  I 
have  no  wish  greater  than  to  leave  forthwith, 
to  be  where  I  am  needed  most,  to  serve  and 
die  in  everlasting  obedience  to  Your  Excel- 
lency and  the  Congress. 

"Most  Faithful  unto  death, 

Michael  Kovats  de  Fabricy 
Bordeaux.  January  13th,  1777. 

"P£.  As  yet  I  am  unable  to  write  fluently 
in  French  or  English  and  had  only  the  choice 
of  writing  either  in  German  or  Latin:  for 
this  I  apologize  to  your  Excellency." 

Although  there  is  no  documentary  proof 
of  his  whereabouts  until  late  November  and 
December,  1777 — when  Count  Casimlr  Pula- 
ski, after  only  a  few  months  in  the  United 
States,  submitted  his  first  memoranda  to 
George  Washington,  on  the  principles  of 
cavalry  organization  in  which  Kovats'  name 
appears  quite  frequently — It  Is  generally  as- 
sumed that  Kovats  was  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  Pulaski,  and,  as  Indicated  in  his  let- 
ter to  Franltlln  of  other  Polish  and,  possibly: 
Hungarian  officers. 
Mn.rrART   service   in   Hungary,   Austria   and 

PRUSSIA 

Michael  de  Kovats  was  born  in  1724  in 
Karcag.  Hungary,  at  the  edge  of  the  Hun- 
garian puszta  Hortobagy.  well  known  for  Its 
Innumerable  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  pigs.  Unquestionably,  the  boy  went  to 
school  there,  in  that  area,  learned  his  Latin 
and  other  subjects  according  to  the  curricula 
of  the  mld-18th  century  grammar  school, 
then,  as  a  twenty-year  old.  Joined  the  Hus- 
sar regiment  of  his  home  county,  in  1744 
(when  his  name  first  appeeov  In  a  historical 
document) .  Hungary  being  at  that  time  part 
of  the  Austrian  Empire  (although  EUnpress 
Maria  Theresa  was  always  very  careful  to  get 
herself  addressed  as  "Queen  of  Hungary") , 
Kovats  fought  through  the  Second  Slleslan 
War  as  a  soldier  in  the  su-my  of  Maria  Theresa. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
Dresden,  signed  In  December,  1745,  many 
units  of  the  Austrian  army  were  dissolved. 
As  stated  by  a  later  document,  dated  Decem- 
ber 14.  1761.  Kovats  had  distinguished  him- 
self In  this  war.  and  received  an  honorable 
discharge. 

According  to  another  version,  his  Joining 
the  Prussian  army  had  not  been  voluntau^: 
while  eervlng  in  the  Austrian  army,  he  waa 
captured  and  forced  to  Join  the  Prussian 
service  as  a  private, — which  happened  quite 
frequently  In  the  various  military  services  of 
those  times. 

Under  Colonel  Michael  Sz^kely,  Hungarian 
commander  of  the  First  Prussian  Hussar 
Regiment  in  the  army  of  Frederick,  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia.  Kovats  participated 
In  many  important  battles  (Pima,  Gotha, 
Loboeltz.  Prague,  Torgau,  and  Leltmerltz), 
receiving  also  severe  wounds  In  the  battle  of 
Gotha.  By  1760,  he  reached  the  rank  of  a  cap- 
tain, then  Is  mentioned  as  "commander  of  a 
squadron"  (equals  a  battalion)  named  as 
tbe  "Oersdorf"  Free  HuBsars. 
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The  harsh  conditions  and  customs  of  that 
age  which  often  forced  mUitary  commanders 
to  forage  and  plunder,  (thereby  sustalnlnf 
their  troops) .  did  not  appeal  to  the  character 
of  Michael  de  Kovats,  a  man  of  unquestion- 
able honesty  and  gallantry.  Consequently, 
he  resigned  his  commission  In  the  Prussian 
army  on  March  12,  1761;  his  Immediate  rea- 
son might  have  been  the  clrcimistance  that. 
In  his  last  assignment,  he  was  forced  to  func- 
tion as  a  tax  collector  as  weU  as  the  execu- 
tioner of  orders  and  Instructions  related  to 
his  position  as  commander  of  an  occupation 
force. 

His  request  for  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Prussian  army  being  granted,  ha 
went  to  Poland  where  he  established  con- 
tacts with  the  court.  The  Austrian  ambas- 
sador. Count  Sternberg  made  several  at- 
tempts to  get  him  arrested  but  the  Polish 
authorities  refused  his  requests  and  Issued 
a  Polish  passport  for  Kovats.  Since  the 
Austrian  War  Council  regarded  him  as  a 
deserter,  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  Issued 
on  April  26.  1761. 

IMPBISONED  AND  PARDONED  BT  VIXNNA 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Kovats  was 
Informed  about  the  amnesty  proclaimed  by 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  he  traveled  to 
Hungary,  in  the  firm  belief  that  It  covered 
his  case  also.  As  he  reached  the  city  of  K68- 
m&rk.  In  May.  1761.  he  found  himself  ar- 
rested, facing  court  martial  for  high  treason. 
The  preparations  for  his  trial  took  more  t.^^n 
a  year,  producing  several  volumes  of  docu- 
ments, including  seven  personal  letters  he 
received  from  Frederick  the  Great,  then  tbe 
arch  enemy  of  Austria.  During  this  time 
Kovats  was  kept  in  various  military  prisons. 
However,  the  outcome  of  the  Investigations 
was  very  satisfactory:  the  Hungarian  officer 
did  not  only  receive  full  amnesty,  with  the 
indication  that  he  never  deserted  the  Aus- 
trian army,  but  he  was  freed  on  June  13. 
1762;  his  confiscated  property  was  returned 
to  him,  and  half  of  a  year  later,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1763,  he  was  also  reappointed  by  the 
Empress  as  major  of  the  Hussars,  now  pen- 
sioned, with  an  annual  allowance  of  five 
hundred  florins. 

HU  marriage,  on  May  20,  1763,  to  Pran- 
cisca  Szlnnyei-Merse,  daughter  of  a  promi- 
nent official  In  Upper-Hungary,  turned  out 
to  be  an  unhappy  one:  following  the  death 
of  their  only  child,  a  young  son,  at  the  age  of 
three,  they  separated.  Kovats  left  bis  new- 
found home,  and  traveled  from  one  place  to 
the  other;  as  Indicated  by  the  secret  reports 
of  the  Austrian  military  authorities,  always 
under  their  strictest  surveillance. 

By  July  1776  of  the  same  year,  be  sub- 
mitted another  request  for  a  travel  permit, 
again  to  Saxony,  In  order  to  finalize  his  fi- 
nancial agreement  with  some  debtors  there. 
But  soon  after,  as  It  was  reported  by  the 
military  authorities  of  Buda  to  General  Head- 
quarters In  Vienna,  Austria,  "the  pensioned 
Hussar  Major  de  Kovats  left  Hungary  In  Au- 
gust, 1776,  without  any  official  permit,  trav- 
elled to  Bordeaiix,  the  sea  port  In  France,  but 
he  left  It  for  America  where  he  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States."  (TTie 
report  is  dated  on  January  9,  1778.) 

AT  THX   SIDK   or   FTTLABKI 

Count  Oaslmlr  Pulaski  was  only  twenty* 
three  when  he  became  a  recognized  leader 
In  the  struggle  of  Independence-minded 
Poles,  and.  by  twenty-four,  he  already  bad 
to  go  into  exile.  Having  left  Poland  in  1772, 
he  spent  the  following  five  years  In  Turkey 
and  France.  In  1777,  he  offered  his  life  and 
fortune  for  the  cause  of  the  liberty  and  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, signing  an  agreement  with  Silas  Deane. 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  American 
Congress  In  Paris.  Two  months  later,  by  the 
end  of  July.  Pulaski  arrived  In  Boston,  and 
entered  tbe  American  service.  He  distin- 
guished himself  In  the  battle  at  Brandywlna. 
and  four  days  later,  on  September  16, 1777,  in 
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accordance  with  his  agreement  with  Deane. 
he  was  appointed  as  Brlgldler  General,  as- 
signed for  the  organization  of  a  cavalry  force 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Cavalry  in 
George  Washington's  army. 

Soon  after  the  unfortunate  battle  at  Ger- 
mantown.  on  October  3,  1777,  General 
Washington  went  into  winter  quarters  at 
Valley  Forge.  Pulaski  did  not  waste  time  but 
In  quick  succession.  In  November  and  Decem- 
ber, submitted  two  memoranda  to  Washing- 
ton on  the  principles  of  cavalry  organization 
and  training.  In  these  documents  Kovats' 
name  appears  repeatedly  as  the  only  profes- 
sional officer  who  Is  an  expert  In  the  Prussian 
service  regulations,  highly  recommended  by 
Pulaski  for  the  creation  of  an  American  cav- 
alry force.  No  wonder:  of  22  famous  battles 
fought  by  the  Prussian  King,  fifteen  were 
decided  by  his  excellently  trained  cavalry. 
The  essence  of  Frederick's  success  was  se- 
cured by  his  training  methods  and  discipline, 
and  Michael  de  Kovats  was  trained  In  the 
Prussian  army.  Pulaski's  recommendations 
did  not  refer  only  to  the  general  principles 
of  the  organization  and  training  of  light  cav- 
alry but  to  specific  aspects  which  are  defi- 
nitely those  of  the  service  developed  In  imi- 
tation of  the  famous  Hungarian  Hussar  regi- 
ments then  serving  In  France,  besides  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia.  (Descendants  of  emigre 
Hungarian  Hussar  officers  who  followed  their 
leader.  Prince  Francis  R&k6czl  II  into  exile 
m  1711,  organized  and  led  several  Hussar  reg- 
iments In  France;  one  of  their  own.  General 
Ladlslas  Bercs&nyl,  son  of  R&k6czl'8  com- 
mander-in-chief, was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Marshall  of  France.) 

In  one  of  Pulaski's  follow-up  memoranda 
to  George  Washington,  on  February  4,  1778, 
he  recommended  the  formation  of  a  training 
division  of  Huaars  to  be  ccMnmanded  by  a 
Colonel,  "named  Kovats".  This  division  would 
be  the  training  unit  for  officers  wbUe  par- 
ticipating in  actual  cavalry  battle.  This 
method  was  typically  Htingarlan,  and  not 
Pru&ilan;  it  has  been  employed  numerous 
times  In  Hungary  In  the  course  of  uninter- 
rupted campaigning  whUe  fighting  an  enemy 
maneuvering  lii  tbe  country.  This  proposal 
by  Pulaski  was  a  clear  deviation  from  the 
Prussian  principle  and  could  be  originated 
only  with  Kovats. 

During  these  months  Michael  de  Kovats 
was  at  Pulaski's  headquarters,  but  without 
any  formal  t^polntment  of  official  character. 
Just  then.  General  Washington  went  through 
the  unparalleled  hardships  of  the  worst 
winter  at  Valley  Forge.  He  could  hardly  per- 
ceive the  way  of  thinking  of  these  foreign 
officers  who  were  obsessed  by  visions  of  vic- 
torious cavalry  battles  while  he  had  only 
fo'^r  thousand  men  of  who  "no  less  than 
2,873  men"  were  "unfit  for  duty  because  they 
are  barefooted  or  otherwise  naked", — as  he 
wrote  in  one  of  his  reports  to  the  Congress. 
In  a  letter  to  Pulaski,  dated  January  14. 
1778,  Washington  nevertheless  gave  his  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  Kovats  as  "Master 
of  Exercise"  for  a  few  months.  Pulaski,  bow- 
ever,  kept  up  with  his  pressure  to  get  a 
satisfactory  promotion  for  Kovats  whose  un- 
matched proftaslonal  training,  character  and 
leadership  qualities  he  never  ceased  to  praise 
In  his  communications. 

The  situation  was  extremely  critical.  The 
British  marched  Into  Philadelphia,  revived  its 
gay  city  life,  promoted  trade  and  reinforced 
the  numerous  members  of  tbe  pro-England 
Tory  party.  Foraging  parties  were  sent  out 
which  caused  great  harm  for  the  popxilatlon 
of  the  surrounding  country  and  Increased 
damages  in  their  property. 

A  subdued  Washington  had  to  oc^>e  with 
the  situation,  and  forgetting  about  his  earlier 
promises  and  instructions  to  Pulaski,  ordered 
him,  on  March  1,  to  Join  General  Wayne  who 
commanded  the  forces  guarding  the  New 
Jersey-IMaware  line  against  further  lnc\ir- 
Blons  of  tb«  British  army.  Already  on  March  3, 
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Pulaski's  still  small  force  battled  the  English 
at  Haddon's  Field,  and  lost.  In  his  bitterness, 
Pulskl  resigned  from  his  command  of  the 
cavalry,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Congress. 

THK  STRUGGLE  FOB  A  MODERN  CAVALRY 

The  ideas  devel<q>ed  by  Kovats  and  pro- 
moted by  Pulaski  must  have  been  premature 
in  that  fateful  winter.  Only  the  miraculous 
self-dlsdpllne  of  Washington  saved  Pulaski 
from  severe  criticism  and  rejection  when  he 
submitted  his  ambitious  plans  for  large-sized 
cavalry  units,  excellently  organized  training 
oamps  and  elegant  uniforms  as  they  were 
customary  in  the  Burt^ean  armies  of  that 
age.  Nevertheless,  they  became  disheartened 
which  brought  about  the  resignation  of 
Pulaski. 

This  resignation,  however,  carried  a  posi- 
tive weight  with  it.  In  the  February  4 
memoradum  by  Pulaski  they  outlined  the 
formation  of  a  Training  Division  of  Hussars. 
Through  this  particular  approach  they 
wished  to  create  the  nucleus  of  a  real 
Cavalry  (becatise  tbe  then  existing  militia- 
type  American  cavalry  did  not  amount  to 
much  more  than  mounted  Infantry),  and, 
then,  after  the  creation  of  a  valuable  and 
well-trained  corps  of  Hussar  officers,  they 
planned  to  return  to  tbe  beadquarter's  com- 
mand once  again,  with  the  aim  that  they 
should  then  develop  the  "other  half"  (I.e.  the 
cavalry  half)  of  Washington's  army. 

The  acceptance  of  Pulaski's  resignation 
from  the  command  position  of  the  cavalry 
was  concluded  by  the  Congress  on  March  20. 
However,  on  March  28,  the  formation  of  an 
Independent  cavalry  corps,  later  named  the 
"Pulaski  Legion"  was  sanctioned  by  the  same 
body.  Hardly  a  week  later,  Washington  rec- 
ODunended  the  appointment  of  Kovats  as 
Colonel  in  command  of  the  Legion, — which 
was  approved  by  the  Congress  within  a  week. 
They  also  got  the  right  to  conduct  their  own 
recruiting  in  the  nearby  areas,  that  is  in  the 
States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland, — causing  thereby  numerous 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  respective 
militia  commanders  in  the  same  states. 

On  April  18,  following  a  recommendation 
by  General  Washington,  Michael  de  Kovats 
was  commissioned  by  Congress  as  "Colonel 
Commandant"  of  the  new  unit. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Pulaski  Legion 
were  established  In  Baltimore.  Maryland,  and 
the  enlistments  were  commenced  at  once. 
Colonel  Kovats  recruited  in  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  adjoining  counties.  Major 
Henrick  Bentken  in  Trenton,  New  Jersev. 
and  Count  Monfort,  also  a  Major,  In  Balti- 
more. They  met  with  remarkable  success.  In 
a  time  when  desertions  were  a  dally  occur- 
rence and  the  entire  army  of  Washington  was 
at  a  total  of  4.000,  they  managed  to  enlist, 
in  less  than  three  months'  time,  320  men. 
60  more  than  they  had  originally  hoped  for. 
By  the  end  of  July,  they  Joined  all  their  re- 
cruited troops  in  Baltimore,  and,  in  order 
to  promote  the  training  of  their  officers  in 
Cavalry — Infantry  maneuvers,  three  cavalry 
and  three  Infantry  companies  were  formed. 
By  this  time.  Colonel  Kovats  was  put  In 
full  charge  of  training.  His  own  backgrotmd 
came  to  expression  in  the  meticulous  organi- 
zation, and  the  particularly  Hussar  type  sol- 
dier be  created  during  these  summer  months. 
In  the  summer  he  had  enough  opportunity 
to  train  his  cavalrymen  on  the  frontier,  fight- 
ing tbe  Indians  who  were  in  tbe  pay  of  tbe 
British.  By  September,  the  Legion  was  or- 
dered by  Washington  to  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, against  the  British.  There  were  two  bat- 
tles for  tbem  in  October:  at  Osborne  Island 
on  tbe  lOtb,  and  at  Egg  Harbor  on  the  14th 
of  that  month. 

In  the  first  battle,  at  Osborne  Island,  tbey 
lost  only  22  men.  But  in  the  second  loss, 
(caused  by  a  traitor,  a  former  English  officer 
who  was  assigned  to  the  Legion  by  the  Board 
of  War,  and  went  over  to  the  English  again) . 
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they  were  siirprised  by  the  it^giigVi  and  suf- 
fered severe  losses.  Colonel  Boee,  their  In- 
fantry Commander,  was  killed  also. 

Before  the  winter,  the  Pulaski  Legion  was 
ordered  from  Trenton,  at  first  to  Sussex 
Court  House,  then,  on  November  10.  to  Cole's 
Port,  their  winter  quarters.  The  first  half 
of  the  winter  passed  without  greater  events, 
interrupted  only  by  sporadic  battling  off  the 
Indian  attacks.  During  the  winter  months. 
Colonel  Kovats  continued  his  systematical 
training  of  his  trooi>s. 

ON  THE  SOUTHWARD  TRAIL 

On  February  2,  1779.  the  Legion  moved  to 
Yorktown.  Pennsylvania,  where  they  have 
received  orders  from  the  Cimgress  to  march 
to  South  Carolina,  and  to  fight  off  the  in- 
vading British  forces,  joining  tbe  army  of 
General  Lincoln. 

The  contingent  of  the  Legion  was  reduced, 
by  this  time,  not  only  by  the  losses  In  the 
two  October  battles,  but  also  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  winter  encampment.  The  first 
occurrences  of  smallpox  were  already  put  on 
record.  On  February  4,  Congress  decided  to 
bring  up  the  Legion  to  its  former  strength 
and  Issued  Instructions  to  the  Board  of  War 
in  the  matter.  The  Board  of  War  failed  to 
produce  tbe  missing  quota,  and  Kovats  found 
himself  forced  to  start  recruiting  anew — 
which  he  did  with  such  a  success,  that  the 
total  of  his  enlisted  men  reached  336.  After 
a  short  training  program  of  six  weeks,  the 
Legion's  infantry  left  Yorktown  on  March  18. 
beading,  as  ordered,  for  South  Carolina,  and 
the  cavalry  followed  on  the  28tJi  of  the 
same  month.  Pulaski,  however,  was,  as  late 
as  April  10,  still  at  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
probably  still  trying  to  recruit  for  tbe 
Legion. 

Ingeniously  avoiding  the  various  Indian 
bands  and  the  numerous  auxiliary  forces  of 
tbe  British,  the  Legion  reached  Salem,  North 
Carolina  in  a  month's  time.  It  has  been 
noted  there  that  both  officers  and  soldiers 
behaved  very  friendly  and  courteously,  paying 
for  everything  they  had  to  ask  for.  But  it  has 
been  reported  also,  that  they  already  had 
forty  cases  of  smallpox  of  which  two  resulted 
In  death. 

The  last  leg  of  this  march,  between  Salem 
and  Charleston,  which  normally  required 
only  a  week's  time,  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  fateful  for  the  Legion:  the  smallpox 
reduced  their  number  to  150  men. 

THE  SEIGK  OF  CHAEI^ESTON — THE  HEROIC  DEATH 
OF  KOVATS 

As  the  Georgia  Leglslatiu'e  was  in  session 
at  Augusta,  Georgia,  General  Lincoln  found 
it  necessary  to  keep  the  major  part  of  his 
troops  nearby  In  order  to  be  ready  against 
any  possible  move  by  the  British  General 
Prevost  who  already  had  Savannah  In  his 
possession  since  December  29,  1778.  In  the 
meantime.  General  Lincoln  stationed  Gen- 
eral Moultrie  at  Black  Swamp,  South  Caro- 
lina, to  keep  blm  informed  about  any  pos- 
sible maneuvers  of  the  enemy. 

The  British  general,  hoping  to  pull  away 
General  Lincoln  from  Augusta,  crossed  the 
Savannah  River  and  made  a  move  towards 
Charleston.  However,  as  soon  as  he  discov- 
ered that  there  were  but  small  forces  In  the 
city,  he  changed  his  plans  and  made  tbe 
decision  to  attack  Charleston.  The  British, 
however,  lost  two  days  In  hesitation,  and,  by 
the  time  his  advance  reached  Charleston,  a 
stubborn  General  Moultrie,  while  trying  to 
oppose  him,  found  time  to  inform  General 
Lincoln  about  the  moves  by  Prevost.  General 
Lincoln,  abandoning  the  defense  of  Augustck 
reached  Dorchester  by  forced  marches  on  the 
isthmus  leading  un  to  Charleston,  but  still 
too  late  to  stop  the  advancement  of  the 
British. 

The  Pulaski  Iieglon,  (that  Is,  its  remnants 
after  the  long  and  deadly  march)  which 
Joined  the  Southern  army  some  time  after 
April  10,  made  a  last  effort  to  push  forward 
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In  the  van  of  the  American' troops,  crossed 
the  Cooper  River  and  reaciied  Charleston 
on  the  llth  of  May,  1779, — the  same  day  on 
which  General  Prevost  crossed  the  Ashley 
River  above  Charleston. 

Through  emissaries,  Qentinl  Prevost  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  ttxe  city,  and  the 
City  Fathers,  In  order  to  sav*  their  property 
from  destruction,  had  been  ^ready  to  hand 
over  Charleston  to  the  enemyi  But  upon  per- 
suasion by  Generals  Pulaskt  and  Moultrie, 
and  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  liaurens,  son  of 
the  President  of  the  Congresi  himself  being 
of  Charleston,  they  decided  t^ continue  tbelr 
resistance.  - 

The  meager  forces  under  Qeneral  Moultrie 
were  positioned  Just  outside  the  city,  behind 
some  trenches,  with  the  Pulfiskl  Cavalry  In 
their  center.  A  small  part  of  t^e  Legion,  under 
Colonel  Kovats,  was  sent  out4is  reconnolter- 
Ing  force  In  the  view  of  the  advance  of  the 
Prevost  forces.  However,  they  were  met  with 
such  a  fierce  fire  that,  according  to  one  ob- 
server, it  had  been  a  miracle  that  any  of 
them  returned  alive  to  the  defenders. 

Colonel  Kovats  lost  his  life  In  this  attack, 
thereby  becoming  the  first  Hungarian  (many 
others  were  to  follow  later)  who  sacrificed 
his  life  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

He  was  burled  there  where  he  fell.  A  small 
marker  Indicates  the  place  of  his  burial. 

The  remaining  troops  of  the  Legion,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  defenders,  among 
them  Count  Pulaski,  fought  bravely  and 
fought  off  the  repeated  attacte  of  the  British. 
Thus  persuaded,  General  Prevost  was  con- 
vinced that  Charleston  would  not  be  an  easy 
take  and  left  the  battlefield. 

The  city  was  saved. 

General  Pulaski  followed  "his  Hungarian 
friend  and  comrade  on  October  9  of  the  same 
year  of  1779,  sacrlficlncc  his  young  life  In  the 
battle  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Their  deaths  marked  also  the  end  of  the 
Pulaski  Legion,  the  remnants  of  which  were 
merged  later  with  other  cavali^  and  Infantry 
units.  I 

The  250th  anniversary  of  tSe  birth  of  this 
great  Hungarian  hero  Is  a  r^  occasion  for 
commemoration  and  medltatfon. 


THE   482D  ANNIYERfitARY  OP 
AMERICA'S  DISCOVERY 


HON.  LEO  J.  R|rAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA  t 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  tO.  1974 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^n  October  12, 
1974,  the  Italian- Amerlcaii  Federation 
of  San  Mateo  County.  Callfe.  will  be  cele- 
brating the  482d  anniversa|7  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Coluabus.  At  their 
annual  Columbus  Day  dainer,  Arlene 
Marie  Nunziati  will  be  tieir  honored 
guest.  I  would  like  to  congrfflulate  Arlene 
on  receiving  this  special  reAjgnltlon. 

Arlene  has  personally  cojtributed  ex- 
tensively to  the  Itallan-Aii  lerican  Fed- 
eration of  San  Mateo  Coi  ity  for  over 
10  years.  She  has  also  rep  esented  San 
Mateo  County  since  1967  a  the  Sons  of 
Italy  State  conventions.  Ai  ene  and  her 
husband,  Ronald,  reside  in  Burlingame, 
Calif.,  with  their  two  chl  Iren,  James 
and  Unda.  Arlene,  a  natl  e-bom  San 
Mateoan,  was  introduced  atj  an  early  age 
to  Italian-American  actly  iies   in  San 
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Mateo  County  by  her  parents,  Mario  and 
Norma  Marcucci,  who  have  also  been 
active  in  federation  activities  for  many 
years. 

The  Italian  community  in  San  Mateo 
County  represents  approximately  14  per- 
cent of  the  population,  and,  as  an  ethnic 
group,  they  have  contributed  notably  to 
community  living  in  the  county.  The 
School  of  Italian  Language  and  Culture 
has  been  established  by  the  Italian- 
Americans  locally  and  recently  efforts  by 
many  Italian  federations  were  successfiil 
In  raising  money  to  acquire  a  white-cell 
separator  used  in  treating  children  with 
leukemia.  I  am  privileged  to  acknowledge 
both  the  efforts  of  Arlene  and  the 
Italian-American  Federation  in  benefit- 
ing all  the  residents  of  San  Mateo 
County. 

Arlene  Joins  the  ranks  of  other  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Italian  community 
in  San  Mateo  County,  such  as  A.  P.  Gian- 
nlni.  founder  of  the  largest  banking 
Institution  in  the  United  States,  the 
Bank  of  America. 


October  11,  1974. 


CRIME   AND  REHABILITATION 


ATTORNEY   GENERAL   OP   ILLINOIS 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON  DRUGS 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
attorney  general  of  Illinois.  William  J. 
Scott.  With  the  resumption  of  growing 
opium  poppy,  Turkey  has  once  again  at- 
tracted attention  from  those  who  are 
working  toward  controlling  the  Interna- 
tional drug  traflac.  The  attorney  general 
of  Illinois  is  to  be  complimented  for  his 
Interest  and  concern  in  seeking  to  halt 
the  flow  of  drugs  into  the  United  States. 

The  letter  follows: 

State   of   Illinois, 
Chicago.  III..  October  4,  1974. 
Hon.  Morgan  P.  Mtjrpht, 
Representative  in  Congress,  Longioorth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Mttrpht:  As  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
I  strongly  believe  that  U.S.  assistance  should 
be  immediately  terminated  to  Turkey  because 
of  Turkey's  decision  this  week  to  replant 
thousands  of  fields  of  heroin  peoples.  This  Is 
actually  a  wanton  aggression  against  the 
young  people  of  o\ir  country.  In  the  past,  over 
80%  of  the  illegal  heroin  smuggled  Into  the 
United  States  came  from  the  poppy  fields  of 
Turkey.  Turkey's  unilateral  decision  to  lift 
the  ban  on  heroin  production  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  unchallenged. 

Therefore,  I  hereby  request  your  support  of 
the  bills  before  the  Congress  that  will  demon- 
strate unequivocally  that  the  United  States 
will  not  sit  t>*ck  idly  and  accept  this  action 
by  the  merchants  of  death  In  Turkey.  This 
ban  on  aid  to  Turkey  should  apply  to  all 
me««uree  before  the  Congress,  whether  eco- 
nomic or  military  In  nature. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  J.  Scott. 
Attorney  General  of  Illinois. 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  the  belief  of  many  that  persons  who 
commit  crimes  can  be  rehabilitated. 
However,  there  is  now  becoming  more 
and  more  doubt  against  Uiis  belief.  For 
my  colleagues'  interest.  I  wish  to  Insert 
the  following  Wall  Street  Journal  edi- 
torial: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Oct.  9,  1974] 
CRndE  AND  Rehabilitation 

For  the  nation's  chief  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer to  describe  rehabilitation  as  a  myth  will 
strike  some  people  as  shocking,  almost  as  if 
the  Senate  chaplain  were  to  i>ooh-p)ooh  the 
efficacy  of  prayer.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing evidence  to  supp>ort  Attorney  General 
Saxbe's  iconoclastic  opinion. 

Political  scientist  Gordon  Tullock,  In  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Public  Interest,  notes 
that  "rehabilitation"  became  the  dominant 
rationale  of  our  punishment  system  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  Century  and  has  re- 
mained so  up  to  the  present — even  though  It 
has  never  yet  worked.  Mr.  Saxbe  cited  studies 
financed  by  the  Justice  Department's  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
which  he  had  said  questioned  the  belief  that 
habitual  wrongdoers  can  be  rehabilitated.  If 
such  studies  need  to  be  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion. Professor  Tullock  cites  a  number  of 
Independent  studies  that  point  In  the  same 
general  direction. 

Perhaps  more  money  and  more  enlightened 
penology  would  make  rehabilitation  a  suc- 
cess. But  if  we  have  "been  operating  on  a 
premise  that  we  can't  substantiate."  as  Mr. 
Saxbe  said,  it's  doubtful  that  dollars  or  good 
intentions  will  make  much  difference.  New 
approaches  to  crime  and  criminals  will  be 
needed.  Yet  any  change  In  attitudes  about 
rehabilitation  Is  not  likely  to  sit  well  with 
those  who  believe  that  criminals  are  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  Those  who  bold 
this  view  tend  to  feel  that  since  society  made 
criminals  what  they  are,  it  can  unmake  them 
by  reshaping  them  in  desirable  ways. 

We  find  little  value  in  Mr.  Saxbe's  sugges- 
tion that  offenders  be  required  to  acknowl- 
edge their  guilt,  since  there  Isnt  any  way  to 
measure  sincerity  and  since  a  pro  forma  ad- 
mission of  guilt  would  be  meaningless.  But 
lasting  rehabilitation  requires  private  ac- 
knowledgement of  guilt,  at  least,  and  crim- 
inals are  not  likely  to  acknowledge  fault  even 
to  themselves  when  prominent  citizens  as- 
sure them  they  aren't  really  to  blame.  What 
many  well-meaning  people  overlook  Is  that 
despite  occasional  Injustices  the  typical 
prison  inmate  is  not  some  erring  schoolboy 
but  a  hardened  criminal  who  wound  up  In 
prison  only  after  repeated  violations,  usually 
long  after  society  would  have  been  Justified 
in  removing  him  from  the  streets. 

Crime  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
broader  question  of  social  Justice,  nor  can 
criminal  Justice  be  separated  from  court  re- 
form. Judicial  ethics  and  police  training.  But 
neither  can  it  be  fashioned  on  comfortable 
yet  spurious  assumptions  about  criminals. 
Prisons  should  be  encouraged  to  offer  tech- 
nical and  occupational  training,  but  It  Is 
folly  to  view  prison  as  little  more  than  a 
boarding  school  for  truants.  Even  modem 
and  enlightened  prisons  are  at  best  custodial 
Institutions,  concrete  expressions  of  society's 
determination  to  protect  Its  law  abiding 
citizens  by  removing  from  circulation  those 
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who  threaten  and  inflict  violence.  Expecting 
them  to  be  rehabilitation  centers  Is  to  for- 
get that  real  rehabUltatlon  can  only  take 
place  through  a  transformation  of  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  individual  prisoners.  It  is  un- 
likely that  such  a  change  can  take  place  until 
the  Individual,  rather  than  society,  Is  held 
responsible  for  antisocial  conduct. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PAPERS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  have  raised  serious  questions  con- 
cerning the  ownership  of  papers,  docu- 
ments, books  and  other  i>araphernalia 
that  a  President  and  Vice  President  ac- 
cumulate while  in  office.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  past  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents 
have  treated  these  materials  as  their  own 
private  property  even  though  they  were 
produced  at  taxpayers'  expense.  The  At- 
torney General  has  recently  issued  an 
opinion  stating  that  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments a  President  or  Vice  President  ac- 
cumulates are  his  personal  property.  This 
opinion  Is  based  on  custom  and  tradition 
rather  than  a  law  on  the  statute  books 
and  probably  will  be  tested  in  the  courts. 

I  believe  it  Is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Nation  to  clear  up  the  confusion  that 
exists  over  the  ownership  of  Presidential 
and  Vice-Presidential  papers.  Therefore, 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  provides 
for  public  ownership  and  access  to  these 
records  and  documents.  There  are  several 
compelling  reasons  for  introducing  this 
legislation. 

First,  it  will  insure  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration will  have  the  necessary  doc- 
umentation to  formulate  new  or  continue 
existing  policies.  Second,  the  people 
will  better  know  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures that  its  Government  Is  following  in 
carrying  out  its  duties.  Finally,  we  will 
reaffirm  the  principle  that  material  pro- 
duced at  taxpayer's  expense  belongs  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

My  bill  adds  a  new  chapter  to  title  44 
of  the  United  States  Code.  It  provides 
that  all  books,  correspondence  and  other 
documents  which  are  prepared  for  or  at 
the  direction  of  the  President,  or  Vice 
President,  In  connection  with  public  busi- 
ness are  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  President  or  Vice  President 
transfers  official  papers  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  the  bill  provides  that 
he  must  make  a  copy  of  those  documents. 

Within  180  days  after  leaving  office, 
the  President  and  Vice  President  must 
transfer  all  their  official  papers  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration.  The  President  or  Vice 
President  may.  If  he  so  chooses,  desig- 
nate an  educational  institution  or  Presi- 
dential archival  depository  to  receive  the 
papers,  and  the  Administrator  would 
then  make  the  donation.  If  the  President 
chooses  to  make  such  a  gift  of  his  pai>ers, 
the  Administrator  may  make  copies  of 
the  donated  material  for  the  National 
Archives.  If  the  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
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dent  does  not  donate  his  papers,  the 
Administrator  is  directed  to  deposit  the 
records  in  the  National  Archives. 

The  President  or  Vice  President  may 
restrict  the  use  of  his  papers  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  1  year.  Materials  that 
pertain  to  national  security  Issues  shall 
continue  to  be  governed  by  existing 
statutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  has  been  other  legislation  intro- 
duced to  deal  specifically  with  the  for- 
mer President's  tapes  and  documents 
to  Insure  their  availability  during  the 
impending  court  proceedings.  However, 
it  is  clear  that  we  need  legislation  to 
make  certain  that  the  papers  of  all 
future  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents 
will  be  the  prc^erty  of  the  public. 


/ 
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AMNESTY  FOR  CUBA  WITH 
CAUTION 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  BOB  WIU30N,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Amnestt  for  Cdba  With  Cautioi* 
(BylraC.Eaker) 

President  Ford's  first  administration  Is 
likely  to  be  Isnown  as  the  "era  of  amnesty." 
If  the  fljst  few  weeks  of  it  are  any  criterion. 

First,  there  was  the  honeymoon  with  Con- 
gress. There  followed  In  quick  succession,  the 
pardon  for  ex-Presldent  Nixon  and  amnesty 
for  draft  evaders  and  military  deserters. 

Now.  all  signs  point  to  a  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Castor's  Cuba.  Be- 
fore the  Cuban  dictator  Is  let  out  of  the  dog- 
house, unchained,  it  may  be  prudent  and 
timely  to  ask  some  pertinent  questions. 

Why  were  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba 
broken  off  by  President  Kennedy  and  not  re- 
sumed under  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nlzon? 

Because  Castro  was  permitting  Cuba  to  be- 
come a  Russian  missile,  submarine  and 
bomber  base,  endangering  U.S.  security. 

Because  he  was  actively  conducting  clan- 
destine Red  operations  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

Because  be  confiscated  the  property  of 
American  companies  legitimately  doing  busi- 
ness in  Cuba  without  remuneration. 

Because  be  eliminated  the  Cuban  middle 
class,  the  bulwark  of  any  republic,  cruelly 
confiscating  their  property  and  driving  the 
best  people  in  Cuba  Into  exile. 

Has  he  discontinued  or  made  recompense 
for  any  of  these  anti-American  crimes?  The 
only  one  of  these  activities  which  he  appears 
to  have  discontinued,  at  least  temporarily,  is 
the  exxx>rt  of  Red  subversion.  This  was  not 
due  to  regret  or  repentence,  but  to  the  dis- 
astrous experience  of  Che  Guevara  In  Colom- 
bia. He  and  his  mentor  and  financial  backer, 
Russia,  learned  that  this  was  an  unpro- 
ductive enterprise.  Reds  do  not  waste  much 
time  on  lost  causes. 

Our  American  companies  have  not  been 
compensated  for  the  illegal  selzvire  of  their 
properties,  nor  has  any  effort  been  made  to 
compensate  the  Cuban  exiles  for  the  seizure 
of  all  their  possessions. 

Cuba  Is  still  an  active  Russian  air  and 
naval  base.  Soviet  submarine  crews  are  fiown 
from  Cuba  to  the  USSR,  using  Canada  as  an 
Intermediate  stop,  for  rest  and  recreation. 


Several  Russian  bombers  ar&on  a  Cuban  air- 
field as  this  Is  written.  Last  week  two  Soviet 
guided  missile  cruisers  were  in  Havana  Har- 
bor. Cuba  today  Is  more  of  a  Russian  vassal 
than  at  any  time. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  agitation  to 
resume  full  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
VS.  is  because  the  status  quo  Is  costing  Rus- 
sia from  two  to  three  billion  dollars  per  year. 
This  Is  the  average  annual  amount  of  Soviet 
subsidy  required  to  keep  Cuba's  economy 
from  complete  collapse. 

It  Is  the  Red  hope  that,  with  diplomatic 
relations  resumed,  U.S.  and  South  American 
companies  will  rush  In  with  favorable  trade 
and  long  term  credits,  relieving  the  Kremlin 
of  this  aid  burden. 

Some  advocates  of  resumed  relations  v^lth 
Cuba  ask,  "Now  that  we,  \inder  detente,  are 
resuming  trade  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
Russia  and  Red  China,  why  continue  the  em- 
bargo against  Cuba?"  One  answer  should  be 
obvious.  There  Is  a  great  difference  in  hazard 
between  hostile  mlssUes  and  bombers  based 
6.000  miles  away  and  those  but  90  miles  from 
our  vital  targets  and  defenses. 

President  Ford  wisely  attached  a  condition 
to  his  amnesty  proposal  for  draft  evaders  and 
military  deserters  when  he  said,  "let  th*m 
work  their  way  back." 

Before  we  resume  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba,  we  should  require  that  all  the 
conditions  which  led  to  the  embargo  be  dis- 
continued with  full  compensation  for  prior 
damage.  Let  Castro  "work  his  way  back." 


REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA.  PREE 
ENTERPRISE  AT  WORK 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CONLAN 

OF  AKIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  CONLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  63d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  of  China,  I 
would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  about 
the  remarkable  economic  prosperity 
which  Free  China  presently  enjoys — a 
prosperity  based  primarily  upon  free 
enterprise  and  individual  Initiative. 

ODly  29  percent  of  the  island  of  Taiwan 
Is  arable.  There  are  few  natural  re- 
sources. Population  density  on  the  arable 
land  is  the  highest  In  the  world.  Yet.  the 
Republic  of  China  exports  food.  Its  gross 
national  product  has  Increased  mwe 
than  250  percent  since  1965.  the  year  the 
United  States  ended  aid  to  the  Republic 
of  China. 

Per  capita  income  In  1973  was  $467 — 
three  times  that  of  Communist  China. 
Free  China  has  become  one  of  the  world's 
leading  traders  with  an  expected  total 
of  $12  billion  trade  this  year.  It  Is  rapidly 
moving  toward  becoming  a  developed 
nation. 

The  secret  is  a  philosophy  and  an  eco- 
nomic system  that  recognizes  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  individual.  Confucius 
said  it  best  over  2,000  years  ago:  "The 
people  come  first." 

The  free  people  of  Free  China  believe 
in  and  practice  what  might  be  called 
"enlightened  capitalism."  On  their  Inde- 
pendence Day,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  as  a 
representative  of  one  "private  capital" 
country  to  another,  of  one  "free  society" 
to  another,  "Happy  anniversary,  and 
many  more  of  them." 
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HON.  GEORGE  A.  CpODLING 

OF  pennstlvanIa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB|ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  Jlo,  1974 

Mr.  GOODUNO.  Mr.  ^Peaker,  some 
4'/2  years  ago  a  constltueiit  came  to  me 
to  ask  where  he  could  best  feerve  in  order 
that  he  might  make  a  contipbution  to  his 
Government.  | 

I  had  been  trying  to  juaflfy  the  exist- 
ence of  Civil  Defense,  no^  the  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agencj|.  In  my  own 
mind  this  Agency  had  b^n  simmering 
slowly  on  the  back  burnlr,  promising 
never  to  come  to  a  boll.  "ifD  my  way  of 
thinking  any  branch  of  go*mment  that 
is  content  with  a  statiis]quo  position 
cannot  justify  its  existence; 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  considered 
that  this  would  be  the  place  where  my 
friend  could  make  a  contrfcutlon,  either 
by  getting  the  Agency  on  file  front  bur- 
ner or  turning  all  biuTiers  off.  I  therefore 
placed  the  challenge  beforjs  him,  he  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  when  a  va- 
cancy occurred  in  this  Ag*ncy,  John  E. 
Bex  of  Mechanlcsburg,  Pa.,  was  named 
Director  of  the  Defense  Ctvil  Prepared- 
ness Agency,  region  two,  w|th  headquar- 
ters at  Olney,  Md. 

Since  I  had  some  part  in  reconunend- 
Ing  John  E.  Bex  to  the  position.  I  felt  that 
after  he  had  served  In  a  Director's  ca- 
pacity for  a  substantial  p«rlod  of  time, 
it  would  be  incumbent  on  me  to  conduct 
an  "oversight  hearing"  on  his  activities. 
In  due  course.  I  therefore  asked  John  E. 
Bex  to  come  to  my  office  In  order  that 
we  might  discuss  his  activities.  I  pre- 
pared a  list  of  questions  which  I  asked 
him  to  answer. 

The  following  Is  the  dialogue  that 
took  place : 

QooDLiNG.  John  Bex,  you  ar*  a  constituent 
of  mine  from  Mechanlcsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
You  are  also  a  part  of  the  Executive  D^parU 
mont  as  Regional  Director  of  Defense  ClvU 
Preparedness  Agency.  Tell  me  why  you  came 
Into  Oovemment.  and  give  me  your  Impres- 
sion of  PeJeraJ  service  as  you  view  It  from 
the  Inside.  I  do  not  want  you  to  gild  the  Illy 
but  to  give  me  the  facts  as  you  see  them  No 
double  talk,  please. 

Bex.  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  serve 
my  Oovernment  In  ClvU  Preparedness  be- 
cause our  Nation  Is.  In  my  opinion,  twenty 
years  behind  In  Its  preparedness  effort.  This 
became  a  very  personal  thing  with  me. 

OooDLiNc.  Have  you  found  your  experience 
In  trying  to  get  things  done  in  this  environ- 
ment frustrating?  Or.  perhapa  I  should  ask 
has  your  frustration  been  In  a  degree  other 
than  you  expected? 

Bex.  Tes,  I  have  experienced  frustration. 
To  me.  time  and  results  are  e^emely  Im- 
portant when  working  with  tczpayers'  dol- 
lars. It  does  become  frustratlnf  when  delays 
result  In  little  action  because  of  antiquated 
regulations. 

OocDUNo.  Whafs  the  story  with  ClvU  De- 
fense or  ClvU  Preparedness,  as  you  now  caU 
ItT  Do  we  really  need  It  or  not?  Can  you 
Justify  Its  existence?  You  know  I  w»nt  to 
hear  the  eagle  scream  before  letting  the 
dollar  go. 

B«x.  I  feel  the  ClvU  DefenM  story  is  de- 
fensive strategy.  We  need  It  now  more  than 
ever  before.  Only  in  a  defensively  oriented 
world  wo'jld  great  powers  consider  them- 
selves sufficiently  secure  to  contemplate  dls- 
»rmament.  Our  current  civU  delense  posture 
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la  far  from  what  It  should  be.  Of  course,  u 
you  are  aware,  Civil  Preparedness  Is  con- 
cerned with  natural  disasters  such  as  floods, 
fires,  etc.,  as  weU  as  military  ones. 

OooDUNc.  If  you  agree  that  the  cause 
of  peace  will  be  better  served  by  developing 
ways  to  strengthen  defense  and  limit  of- 
fense, and  that  we  need  some  ClvU  Prepared- 
ness, then  Is  our  present  effort  satisfactory? 
Bex.  There  Is  no  easy  way  of  deciding 
exactly  how  much  clvU  defense  Is  enough, 
but  It  Is  clear  we  have  far  from  enough. 
PresenUy  our  ClvU  Preparedness  effort  can 
best  be  described  as  austere.  The  Defense 
ClvU  Preparedness  Agency  has  less  than  one 
Federal  employee  per  300.000  people.  From  a 
flnanclai  point  of  view,  the  picture  Is  Just  as 
bleak.  Our  budget  for  the  year  Is  about  W3.6 
million.  Spread  across  the  popiUatlon,  this 
amounts  to  spending  about  40«  per  capita 
for  ClvU  Preparedness.  This  Is  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  gallon  of  gaeoUne. 

OooDLiNO.  If  we  don't  have  a  program 
commensurate  with  our  needs — tell  me  why? 
Bex.  The  American  people  can  be  and 
are  very  complacent.  We  have  a  tendency  to 
pick  ourselves  up  by  the  boot  straps  only 
when  disaster  strUes.  This  Is  not  good 
enough  for  me.  We  have  the  resources,  we 
have  the  doUars  to  have  the  best  dvU  defense 
program  In  the  world.  Every  Soviet  citizen 
must  become  infused  with  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal responslbUlty  for  the  fulfillment  of 
ClvU  defense  measures  and  participate  In 
them  actively.  UntU  we  In  America  do  like- 
wise, we  win  never  realize  a  program  com- 
mensurate with  our  position  as  the  richest 
country  In  the  world. 

OooDUNo.  Dont  Americans  believe  In  or 
want  security? 

B«x.  Yes,  Americans  want  security — but 
they  believe  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is 
there  to  give  It  to  them.  ClvU  Defense  Is  not 
a  give-away  program.  It  Is  a  program  for 
survival  and  security  for  all  of  us,  but  all 
of  us  have  to  understand  and  want  It  before 
tnecry  wUl  be  heard  by  our  legislatures 
OOODLINO.  It  appears  to  me  that  ClvU  Pre- 

It^T  h"-  ""■  *  '°°8  *""••  ^"^  P»»h«» 
^♦.!!  rtJ°T^  "'^  "**  "«*  o^  national  prl- 
ortttes.  It  has  been  placed  on  the  back  burner, 
so  to  speak.  How  can  we  get  it  pushed  back 
to  where  It  should  be?  i'uaiiea  dbck 

Bex.  Only  through  extensive  public  Infor- 

^i«„.''iJS?™""-  *™*"'"8  »"1  educating  all 
clMsens^  Then  and  only  then  will  the  people 
Bpe«k.  and  our  Congress  will  act 
^ODUKo.  If  the  real  message  of  ClvU  Pre- 
paredness has  never  been  conveyed  to  the 

^".M^r^P"'  ''°  y°"  *»>»^  «  c.«  an5 
should  be  done  now? 

B«x.  Tes,  the  time  Is  long  overdue    Th« 

"e^T  do**";*'  '°.S'"'**  ^°'  olly^wSrpeSs 
«!SL  fhl*  '""■  *^«™'«l'«.  but  also  Ohise 

SSSnt^n  ^^^  "^°"^'*  •'"•»*  their  g^ 
ernraent  do  because   It  cannot  h*  ^JZ^ 

pushed  by  Individuals  alon^  ^  '^"^- 

OooDLmo.  What  do  you   think  our  n«»* 

Plete  rea^ssment  of  ClvU  Preparedness  Too 

paredness  mission.  Eow  can  we  exnect  th« 
public  to  accept  and  understLnd  whJn^ 

overall  mission.  What  we  need  is  a  unlfled 
agency  which  will  act  as  a  sort  of  sSet^ 

with  adequate  power  and  funds  would  hiean 
a  huge  step  forward  In  ralsUig  the  level  of 
security  for  all  of  us.  And  railing  the  level 
of  security  Is  close  to  the  fundamenUJ 
progress  of  civilization— In  «  sense  it  Is 
civilization  Itself. 

OooDLnfo.  In  other  words,  you  haven  t 
given  up  hope  of  making  the  agency  respon- 
sive to  the  times.  -o       j       >~ 

Bex.  Never— The  mission  of  ClvU  Prepared- 
ness Is  too  ImporUnt.  To  give  up  hope  on 
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this  program  would  be  giving  up  hope  on 
thousands  of  Uves  should  a  disaster  strike. 
OooouNG.  How  can  I  help  your  effort?  How 
can  Congress  help  most?  Who  has  the  re- 
sponslbUlty of  moving  your  agency  ahead? 
Bex.  I'm  awfully  glad  you  asked  that  ques- 
tion. In  response  to  what  you  and  other 
members  of  Congress  can  do  Individually.  I 
would  say,  first  of  aU,  stress  to  your  con- 
stituents the  Importance  of  ClvU  Prepared- 
ness and  their  obligation  to  their  conununity 
to  prepare  for  survival.  Second,  there  u  a 
need  for  you  and  your  colleagues  to  support 
legislative  and  funding  resquests  which  wlU 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  lead  the 
way.  to  do  lU  part,  and  to  set  the  example 
for  States  and  local  governments  to  emulate. 
Third,  your  enabling  legislation  Is  of  1950 
vintage — old  and  perhaps  antiquated.  I 
think  It  would  be  appropriate  and  desirable 
for  Congress  to  conduct  In-depth,  substan- 
tive hearings  of  our  activities  with  the  view 
of  bringing  about  needed  legislative  changes, 
oversight  hearings,  if  you  will.  It  might  be 
appropriate  to  expand  such  a  Congressional 
overview  to  Include  a  review  of  disaster  re- 
sponslbUltles  of  other  Federal  Agencies  as 
well  as  DSPA.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  there 
might  be  better  ways  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment to  organize  to  meet  its  responsl- 
bUlty for  all  types  of  disasters  than  the  pres- 
ent division  of  responsibilities  for  disaster 
among  so  many  different  agencies. 

GooDLiNc.  You  have  now  given  us  in  the 
Congress  our  charge.  Let  me  explore  with 
you  actions  that  might  help  in  the  Executive 
branch.  Since  the  days  of  President  Kennedy, 
I  do  not  recall  of  any  positive  statement  from 
the  White  House  regarding  the  need  and  im- 
portance of  Civil  Preparedness.  We  have  a 
new  Administration.  The  designated  Vice 
President  U  Mr.  RockefeUer.  As  Oovernor  he 
was  a  ClvU  Preparedness  leader  among  gov- 
ernors. With  a  new  team,  wouldn't  this  be 
an  ideal  time  for  some  positive  pronounce- 
ment? 

Bex.  Across  this  Nation,  we  have  over  6.000 
full-time,  part-time,  paid,  and  volunteer  ClvU 
Defense  Directors  and  Coordinators,  serving 
Mayors.  County  Commissioners,  and  other 
elected  local  officials  at  the  grass  roots  level 
Collectively,  they  are  waging  an  uphlU  battle 
to  be  prepared  to  serve  210  mUUon  people 
In  an  emergency.  A  statement  from  our  Pres- 
ident concerning  the  Importance  of  the  great 
work  that  has  been  done  and  that  which 
remains  to  be  done  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. If  such  a  Presidential  message  were 
directed  to  the  Governors  of  all  Statss.  em- 
phasizing that  ClvU  Preparedness  Is  part  of 
our  strategic  deterrence  and  that  prepared- 
ness actions  must  be  taken  at  the  local  level, 
this  woiUd  give  the  whole  National  mission  a 
positive  lift.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shoiUd  on  every  possible  occasion  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  ClvU  Preparedness 
to  our  deterrent  posture.  Mr.  Congressman, 
you  can  help,  Congress  can  help,  the  Presi- 
dent can  help,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  can 
help,  and  all  your  efforts.  In  this  man's  opin- 
ion, would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  210 
mUUon  Americans.  Remember — i>eople  count  I 
We  appreciate  your  sincere  Interest  and  con- 
cern In  the  ClvU  Preparedness  mission  for 
our  Nation  I 


PRIVACY  ACT  AND  SAFE  DRINKINO 
WATER  ACT 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

C»  NXW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leader- 
ship has  given  an  indication  that  H.R. 
16373,  the  Privacy  Act,  and  H.R.  13002, 
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the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  House  either  late  to- 
night, or  during  the  session  tomorrow. 

I  think  that  these  are  both  good  meas- 
ures and  worthy  of  support.  However.  I 
do  regret  that  due  to  a  longstanding 
commitment  I  will  have  to  be  up  In  New 
York  when  these  matters  are  on  the 
floor.  If  I  were  present  I  would  support 
them,  and  because  I  have  heard  so  many 
Members  express  positive  feelings  about 
them  I  am  confident  they  will  pass. 


ROCK  OF  AGES 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or  GEOBGV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRPSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Georgia.  Mr.  I^ieaker, 
on  September  28th,  the  Congressioiial 
Black  Caucus  held  Its  Fourth  Annual 
Dinner  here  in  Washington.  This  gather- 
ing chose  to  pay  particular  honor  to  the 
wives  and  widows  of  four  great  black 
leaders — women  who  have.  In  their  own 
right,  contributed  Immeasurably  to  the 
noble  cause  for  which  their  hu^ands 
gave  their  lives:  Ms.  Coretta  Scott  King, 
Ms.  Betty  Shabazz,  Ms.  Msrrlie  Evers. 
and  Ms.  Margaret  Young. 

The  keynote  address  was  given  by  the 
Honorable  Maynard  Jackson,  mayor  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  first  black  mayor  of 
a  major  southern  city. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
quested a  copy  of  the  eloquent  remarks 
of  Mayor  Jackson,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  his  fine  statement  available  to  all 
Members.  Entitled  "Rock  of  Ages," 
Mayor  Jackson's  remarks  have  meaning 
and  urgency  for  all  men  and  women, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ponder  them. 
The  strength  and  eloquence  of  Mayor 
Maynard  Jackson  cannot  be  improved 
upon,  so  I  Insert  them  at  this  point  In  the 
Record: 

RoGKor  AoB 
(By  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson) 

Over  three  and  one-haU  oenturles  ago. 
an  old,  gray-haired  mother  stood  on  the 
shores  of  the  mighty  African  continent  and 
watched  with  strained  gaze  a  smaU  ship 
slowly  fade  from  view.  As  that  vessel  of  evU 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  that  tranquU  sea. 
she  endured  the  pain  of  recalling  that  her 
sons  and  daughters  had  been  stolen,  beaten, 
chained  and  sold  Into  a  system  so  perverse 
that  It  chaUenged  her  understanding.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  poUtloo-economlc  ar- 
rangements of  that  day.  Words  such  as  mer- 
cantUlsm  and  Imperialism  meant  nothing 
to  her;  but  In  her  heart  she  knew  that  some- 
thing had  Just  made  an  attack  upon  the 
soiU  of  her  people.  Although  she  was  left 
behind,  too  old  to  be  privy  to  the  plunder, 
she  felt  the  tremors  when  that  enslaved 
Black  humanity,  which  theretofore  had 
thrived  under  the  moon  and  Stan  of  freedom, 
survived  the  middle  passage  and  was  spewed 
onto  the  docks  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  to 
make  cotton  king  and  the  king  corrupt. 

As  we  were  defined  as  chattel,  sold  like 
a  horse,  worked  like  a  mule,  mated  like  cat- 
tle and  treated  like  a  dog,  the  spirit  of  that 
old  woman  presided  over  us.  She  saw  vut 
emancipated  into  a  system  of  freedom  where 
everybody  was  free  but  us.  She  consoled  us 
while  we  endured  peUagra,  boU  weevil  ex- 
ploitation, lynching,  castration  and  racism 
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so  barbaric  that  Its  vestiges  plague  the  op- 
pressed and  the  oppressor  even  a  century 
later. 

Today,  as  we  remember  our  common  roots, 
we  honor  these  ^our  matriarchs  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  strength.  Intelligence  and 
compassion  of  universal  Black  womanhood 
which  the^  rtpresf-.t.  We  celebrate  the  Black 
woman  as  our  Twck  of  Ages",  that  tower  of 
power  £ug^'>st(  d  by  Bmle  Barnes'  painting, 
whr  ^f  «3  o:ten  seen  standing  at  the  bus 
step.  Clothed  In  the  raiments  of  poverty, 
surrounrted  by  rumpled  shopping  bags,  wait- 
ing for  ner  ride  home  after  a  hard  day's  work 
to'  t/oo  Uttle  money.  Hers  Is  not  the  smooth 
r!..atour  of  the  Venus  De  MUo.  the  mysterious 
smile  of  the  Mona  Lisa  or  the  languid  beauty 
of  a  Paul  Oaugln  Polynesian  bather.  She 
bulges  from  too  many  starches.  She  grimaces 
from  corzis  and  bunions  that  vie  for  position 
on  weary  feet.  She  Is  weathered  by  experi- 
ence and  withered  by  the  heavy  burden  of 
being  overworked,  oppressed  and  Ignored. 
But  she's  oTir^tock  of  Ages,  standing  stead- 
fast against  the  tides  of  trouble,  the  rancor 
of  racism  and  the  bitter  winds  of  benign 
neglect. 

WhUe  she  remembers  us.  she  wonders  now 
whether  we  remember  her.  She  taught  us  to 
stick  together,  yet  she  saw  the  antl-black- 
elected-offlclal.  self -consuming,  paranoid  dis- 
unity of  a  national  Black  poUtlcal  conven- 
tion in  Little  Rock  that  fiddled  around  while 
home  was  burning. 

She  taught  us  to  love  one  another,  yet  the 
splrallng  Incidence  of  Black-on-Black  crime 
makes  her  waU  the  words  from  Genesis,  "The 
voice  of  your  brother's  blood  Is  crying  to  you 
from  the  ground". 

She  taught  us  to  siirvlve  on  Uttle  In  a 
land  of  plenty.  Yet.  now  she  stands  In  mute 
amazement  at  an  America  where  the  thing 
that  Is  fed  the  best  Is  inflation,  and  It  Is 
partial  to  dark  meat. 

Our  Rock  of  Ages  taught  us  that  If  we  did 
right,  obeyed  the  law  and  loved  the  Lord,  we, 
too,  could  walk  America's  glory  road  up  to 
Canaan  Land.  Yet,  she  now  sees  that  when 
America  catches  a  cold.  Black  America 
catches  pneumonia. 

The  Black  unemployment  rate  Is  double 
that  of  whites.  20  percent  In  some  Innerclty 
neighborhoods  and  36  percent  among  Black 
teenages. 

The  Black  high  school  drop  out  rate  is 
twice  the  national  average  and  Black  coUege 
graduates  often  earn  less  than  the  white  high 
school  grad\iate. 

The  chances  that  a  Black  American  wUl  die 
before  the  age  of  36  are  four  times  greater 
than  If  one  were  white;  and  of  the  Black 
chUdren  under  14  years  of  age  who  were  bom 
In  a  public  hospital.  60  percent  have  never 
seen  a  dentist. 

If  you  are  a  Black  American,  the  chances 
that  you  wUl  be  robbed  are  triple  those  If 
you  were  white;  the  chances  that  you  wUl  be 
burglarized  and  have  your  car  stolen  are  al- 
most double.  If  you  make  less  than  $3,000. 
your  chances  of  being  robbed  are  five  times 
higher  than  If  your  income  Is  over  $10,000. 
A  Black,  poor  woman's  chances  of  being 
raped  are  four  times  as  high. 

If  Richard  Nlzon  were  Black,  he  would  be 
catching  so  much  hell  he  woiUd  rather  be  In 
jaU. 

Our  Rock  of  Ages  sees  us  here  tonight  In 
our  finery  at  $100  per  plate  and  representing 
3,000  Black  elected  officials,  but  her  reaUty 
nevertheless  Is  rocked  by  the  truth  of  Lang- 
ston  Hughes'  plaintive  cry  of  the  masses, 

"I  Swear  to  the  Lord 
I  Just  cant  see 
Why  democracy  means 
Everybody  but  me." 

She  taught  us  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  others  do  unto  us.  But  now  she 
discovers  that  Richard  Nixon  re-wrote  that 
proverb  so  that  In  the  first  chapter  of  the 
New  Testament  Book  of  Watergate  It  now 
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reads.  "Do  unto  others  before  they  do  unto 
you."  Now  she  discovers  that,  whUe  she  urged 
us  to  be  boy  scouts  and  girl  scouts.  Nixon 
was  re-writlng  the  oath  to  read,  "On  my 
honor  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  my  part  and 
steal  the  rest. 

Our  Rock  of  Ages  taught  us,  like  Albert 
Camus,  that  change  and  love  can  redeem 
our  lives  and  prevent  them  from  becoming 
nothing  more  than  absurd  caricatures  of 
meandering  meanlnglessness.  Yet  now  she 
sees  that,  after  America  has  spent  mlUlons 
of  dollars  and  mUllons  of  hoiirs  of  manpower 
on  churches  and  other  places  of  Worship, 
sensitivity  sessions,  studies,  conferences, 
seminars,  research,  analysis  and  summit 
meetings,  we  atUl  live  In  an  era  of  more  hate 
than  love,  more  discord  than  unity,  more 
Ignorance  than  enlightenment,  more  poverty 
than  wealth,  more  despair  than  hope,  more 
neglect  than  attention,  more  problems  than 
solutions,  more  down  than  up. 

She  taught  us  to  remember  our  roots,  re- 
member our  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
stlU  locked  In  the  dungeons  of  deprivation. 
Yet,  today  she  sees  some  Black  people  who 
have  escaped  from  poverty  (for  the  time 
being)  and  who  also  are  trying  to  escape 
their  duty  to  the  poor.  Some  Black  Americans 
have  gotten  so  big  that  they  are  so  big  that 
they  are  so  hig  that  they  eoe  so  big  that  they 
don't  have  time  for  the  folks  who  made  It 
possible  for  them  to  be  so  big. 

Watch  out,  America!  You  are  chipping 
away  at  the  Rock  of  Ages  and  we,  her  sons 
smd  daughters,  wUI  not  simply  let  the  chips 
faU  where  they  may.  She  is  us,  America,  and 
we  are  you,  and  we  must  stand  together  lest 
we  fall  apart!  No  more  hypocrisy,  America!  No 
more 

"People  walking  up  to  ya 
Singing  'Qlory  HaUelujah' 
And  all  the  while  they're  trying  to  sock  It 

to  ya 
In  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

No  more  weeping  and  a  'walUng!  Our  Rock 
of  Ages  taught  us  to  be  tough,  and  when  the 
going  gets  tough,  the  tough  get  going.  We 
cannot  tolerate  the  mistaken  belief  that  the 
time  for  group  struggle  Is  over  and  that  the 
1970's  are  a  period  for  Individual  pursuits 
and  materialistic  gains.  We  stlU  must  have 
the  unity  and  group  identification  that  made 
clvU  rights  a  J»f oncment. 

We  must  seek  alUee  regarOtets  of  color. 
Our  protracted  stniggle  must  be  one  of 
good  people  against  bad  Ideas.  We  must 
remember  that  the  Rock  of  Ages  taught 
Martin  Luther  King,  Malcolm  X,  Whitney 
Young,  Medgar  Evers  and  their  wcnnen  that. 
In  Its  ultimate  dimensions,  the  struggle  for 
Black  liberation  Is  a  battle  for  human  rights, 
black  and  white.  If  we  are  to  change  otir  na- 
tional policies,  we  must  be  a  broad-based 
poUtlcal  force  that  can  change  the  people 
who  make  the  poUoles.  So.  let  Black  America 
be  united,  but  let  us  also  reach  out,  as  we  did 
in  the  1960's,  and  Include  our  white  brothen 
and  Bisters  of  good  heart.  As  Julian  Bond  re- 
minds us,  "When  your  house  Is  on  fire  and 
somebody  runs  up  with  a  bucket  of  water, 
dont  ask  him  who  he  la.  Dont  a«k  him 
where  he  got  it.  Just  make  sure  It's  not 
gasoline,  and  pour  it  on." 

These  four  martyrs  did  not  leave  their 
wives  widows  Just  to  elect  110  Black  mayors 
across  this  nation;  the  fight  Is  for  freedom. 
The  fight  was  not  Just  to  send  a  thousand 
Black  students  to  Ivy  League  schools;  the 
fight  Is  for  freedom.  The  fight  was  not  Just 
to  open  up  a  handful  of  $ao,000-a-year  Jobs 
In  business  and  government;  the  fight  Is  for 
freedom — freedom  for  all  from  economic  tmd 
racial  (q>presslon. 

So,  we  mtist  rsdefln*  our  strategies,  sharpen 
our  political  tools  and  stick  to  our  goals  if  we 
are  to  prove  ourselves  w(»thy  of  the  faith  of 
our  Rock  of  Ages.  She  taught  us  that  the 
essence  of  Black  people  Is  trill,  perserverance, 
and    a    dogged    determination    to    survive. 
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We  mvut  have  the  mill  to  keep  our  eyes  on 
the  goal  and  not  become  disillusioned  with 
the  process. 

Black  men  must  look  to  ourselves  and 
each  other  for  stren^h,  but  Black  men  also 
must  draw  strength  and  Inspiration  from 
the  Black  woman,  our  Rock  of  Ages.  We 
must  not  allow  the  tensions  and  pressures 
of  oxir  struggle  to  turn  us  against  each  other. 
Wo  must  not  allow  the  false  dichotomy  be- 
tween the  struggle  for  Black  liberation  and 
the  struggle  for  women's  liberation  to  divide 
tia  along  biological  Unee.  We  must  use  cur 
atniggles  for  complete  human  liberation  as 
a  basis  for  increased  unity.  Without  com- 
plete trust  In  each  other,  we  can  only  defeat 
ourselves. 

Plnally,  I  come  to  you  tonight  to  say  that 
I  have  faith  that  we  will  make  it.  We  will 
win  our  human  struggle  for  ourselves  and 
for  generations  yet  unborn  because  the  Rock 
Of  Ages  has  given  us  the  will  to  do  when 
others  don't,  the  wiU  to  keep  on  keeping  on. 
As  Ella  Wheeler  WUcox  said: 

"There  ts  no  chance,  no  destiny,  no  fate 

can  circumvent  or  hinder  or  control 

the  firm  resolve  of  a  determined  soul. 

Gifts  count  for  nothing; 

Will  alone  Is  great, 

and  all  things  fall  before  It  soon  or  late. 

What  mighty  force  can  stay  the  sea-seeking 

river  In  its  course, 
or  turn  the  ascending  orb  of  day  Into  night? 
Each  well-born  soul  must  win  what  It  de- 
serves. 
Let  the  fool  prate  of  luck; 
The  fortunate  Is  be 
whose  earnest  purpose  never  swerves, 
whose  every  action  or  Inaction  serves 
the  one  great  aim. 
And  even  death  will  stand  still 
and  wait  an  hour,  sometimes  more, 
on  such  a  will." 
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not  go  unheeded.  Rich  and  Kent  have 
made  a  tremendous  sacrifice  for  those 
afflicted  with  this  disease.  It  is  only  fit- 
ting that  each  of  us  express  his  admira- 
tion for  their  efforts  through  our  own 
contributions  and  support  for  hemophilia 
research.  Their  example  will  stand  as  a 
model  to  be  emulated  by  the  young 
people  of  this  country  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  a  better  and  healthier  life  for 
future  generations  of  Americans. 
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HELP     FOR     THE     HOMEBUILDING 
AND  CONSTRUCnON  INDUSTRIES 


HON. 


HIKERS  FOR  HEMOPHILIA 


HON.  PAUL  W.  CRONIN 

OF   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  honor  of  greeting  two  young 
men  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
who  have  walked  1,000  miles  from  Lowell, 
Mass.,  to  Washington  In  a  "Hike  for 
Hemophilia."  I  congratulated  them  here 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  and  pledged 
my  support  of  hemophilia  legislation 
currently  pending  before  the  House  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee. 

These  two  young  men  are  Richard 
Toth  from  South  Lawrence,  M£iss.,  and 
Kent  Wahlberg,  from  Leicester,  Mass. 
Both  are  acutely  aware  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  100.000  hemophiliacs  in  this 
country— Mr.  Toth  has  a  brother  and 
three  cousins  afflicted  with  this  disease — 
and  decided  that  their  hike  would  be  a 
dramatic  way  to  bring  the  plight  of  he- 
mophiliacs to  the  attention  of  all  Amer- 
icans. During  their  walk  to  WashlngtOTi 
they  were  joined  by  representatives  of 
local  hemophilia  chapters  who  were 
sponsored  by  donors  to  hemophilia  re- 
search. They  are  also  working  for  the  im- 
plementation of  a  national  blood  donor 
recruitment  policy  for  the  Increased  sup- 
ply and  distribution  of  blood  and  blood 
products  to  hemophiliacs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
fervent  desire  that  these  hikers'  efforts 


JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much 
which  the  Congress  should  be  doing  to 
help  the  homebuilding  and  construction 
Industries  recover  from  the  severe  de- 
cline in  those  areas  this  year.  We  should 
be  about  that  task. 

I  think  we  need  to  aproach  It  from  this 
perspective — homebuilding  and  con- 
struction— because  we  are  not  just  talk- 
ing about  single-unit  homebuilding.  We 
should,  Instead,  be  talking  also  about 
multiunit  residential  dwellings,  as  well 
as  commercial  and  industrial  construc- 
tion. Such  essential  job-producing  work 
as  that  performed  on  the  site — carpen- 
tering, plumbing,  electrical  writing,  plas- 
tering, painting— and  that  performed  off 
the  site— from  cutting  raw  timber  to 
making  nails  and  pipes — are  as  appli- 
cable to  multiunit  residential  and  com- 
mercial and  industrial  building  as  they 
are  to  single-unit  homes.  I  think  too 
often  people  think  only  in  terms  of  those 
who  on  the  site — and  not  sufSciently  in 
terms  of  material  suppliers,  realtors, 
title  companies,  financial  intermediaries, 
et  cetera.  All  of  these  men  and  women — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  nation- 
ally— are  affected  by  upswings  and  turn- 
downs  in  the  homebuilding  and  construc- 
tion markets. 

Housing  Is  one  of  America's  largest  in- 
dustries, something  we  often  overlook  be- 
cause of  its  diversity.  Even  during  this 
housing  construction  crunch,  America  Is 
still  building  1.3  million  housing  units 
each  year.  It  is  the  realization  that  we 
should  be  building  at  least  1.9  million 
units  per  year— a  full  600.000  over  what 
we  are  building— that  calls  to  one's  mind 
how  severe  this  problem  has  become. 

In  New  York  State,  this  translates  into 
32,000  housing  units  which  will  not  be 
built  this  calendar  year  alone,  resulting 
in  a  direct  loss  of  56.000  jobs  and  $3 
billion  to  the  State's  economy. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  Is,  fur- 
ther, Indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
4  months  preceding  September  1st,  thrift 
institutions  in  New  York  State  lost  a 
staggering  $1.3  billion  In  deposits, 
enough  to  provide  mortgages  for  45,000 
housing  units.  The  shortage  of  capital  in 
the  private  markets  has  become  so  severe 
In  New  York  State  that  30  percent — 
almost  a  third— of  the  normal  $1  billion 
mortgage  supply  In  the  State  Is  now  be- 
ing provided  through  the  State  of  New 


York  Mortgage  Agency — SONYMA— 
which  puts  an  additional  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State. 

Similar  effects  are  being  felt  through- 
out the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Unemployment  in  the  construction 
trades — homebuilding  and  otherwise— la 
running  ahead  of  the  national  average 
for  the  entire  work  force.  In  western 
New  York  State — the  Buffalo  area— it  Is 
running  far  ahead  of  the  general  unem- 
plyoment  rate — chitting  the  18-  to  20- 
percent  level.  And,  the  hard  winter 
months  of  greatly  reduced  construction 
employment  are  only  now  beginning. 

It  has  reached  such  a  severe,  sustained 
unemployment  level  that  some  con- 
tractors are  predicting  an  almost  total 
construction  work  stoppage  during  the 
next  several  months  because  skilled  con- 
struction laborers  are  having  to  go  into 
other  kinds  of  employment,  and  many— 
if  not  most — will  not  return  to  construc- 
tion work  If  they  can  find  both  better 
and  less  erratic  work. 

No  one  really  knows  how  high  the 
construction  trades  unemployment  rate 
may  go.  But,  I  do  know  this:  I  am  cwn- 
mitted  to  doing  something  about  It. 

And,  the  Impact  of  inflation  on  the 
cost  of  materials  has  been  astronomical 
Nails  cost  20  percent  more  today  than  a 
year  ago.  Oil  base  enamel  paint  ts 
35  percent  more.  Vinyl  asbestos  tile  is 
up  58  percent.  Ceramic  wall  tile  is  up 
30  percent.  Roofing  asphalt  is  up  49  per- 
cent. And,  major  kitchen  appliances- 
ranges,  refrigerators,  et  cetera — are  up 
23  percent.  These  must  be  brought  under 
control — by  the  control  of  inflation.  I 
am  committed  to  that  too. 

Controlling  inflation  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  we  can  do  and  the  best 
way  to  lower  Interest  rates. 

In  the  day-to-day  discussion  about 
ways  In  which  to  stimulate  additional 
housing  and  construction,  there  Is  a 
tendency  among  many  to  overlook  the 
greatest  cause  of  all  In  the  disruption  of 
that  industry:  I  speak  of  nmaway  in- 
flation. The  real  way  to  reduce  interest 
rates  is  to  stop  the  huge  government 
deflclts  which  are  the  chief  cause  of 
high  interest  rates. 

Higher  material  costs  and  wage  rates, 
material  shortages,  tight  money,  higher 
Interest  rates,  record-high  home  pur- 
chase prices — these  are  all  the  results  of 
Inflation.  They  are  caused  by  Inflation. 
It  Is  their  common  denominator. 

Inflation  pushed  up  the  costs  of  mate- 
rials. It  creates  Intense  pressures  for 
higher  wages  to  offset  It.  And,  of  course, 
ill-conceived  and  misdirected  attempts 
to  regulate  wage  and  price  Increase)! 
through  mandatory  Federal  controls  re- 
sulted In  some  of  the  worst  materials 
shortages  In  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
Government's  excessive  spending — the 
prime  factor  in  creating  Inflationary 
pressures — has  drained  so  much  lending 
moneys  rom  the  Nation's  capital  mar- 
kets— ^to  cover  part  of  the  Government's 
debts — that  it  drove  interest  rates  to  a 
record  high. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  contributed  to 
pushing  the  costs  of  homes  to  such  a 
high  level  as  to  make  them  unattainable 
to  an  ever-Increasing  segment  of  the 
populatlcxi. 
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Inflation  is  what  we  must  control. 
And,  if  there  Is  one  clear  consensus  which 
emerged  from  the  conference  on  Infla- 
tion, it  was  that  excessive  Government 
spending  —  deficit  ^lending  —  was  the 
pnncipal  cause  of  inflation.  Why? 

When  government  spends  more  money 
than  it  takes  In,  deficits  are  created. 
There  are  two  ways  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  cover  its  deflclts. 

Just  like  you  and  me,  It  can  go  out  into 
the  Nation's  money  markets  and  borrow 
the  funds — paying  back  both  principal 
and  interest.  This  has  three  dire  conse- 
quences: It  takes  mammoth  sums  of 
money  out  of  the  capital  funds  needed 
for  home  construction  mortgages  and  for 
capital  Investment  by  Industry  In  replac- 
ing equipment  and  constructing  or  re- 
modeling facilities.  It  drives  up  the  In- 
terest rates;  tight  money  leads  to  higher 
rates  to  discourage  less  demand.  Lastly, 
It  places  additional  burdens  on  the  tax- 
payers, for  the  interest  payments  this 
fiscal  year  £done  on  the  national  debt  are 
a  staggering  $29  billion.  Think  of  which 
other,  more  worthwhile  programs  that 
amount  of  money  could  be  supporting,  or 
think  of  the  tax  relief  that  could  be 
given  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  pay  It. 

The  second  thing  the  Federal  Govem- 
emment  can  do  to  cover  its  debts  Is  to 
simply  print  more  money.  It  knows  that 
It  cannot  borrow  all  the  funds  to  cover 
the  deficit — to  do  so  would  leave  almost 
no  money  for  lending  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. So,  It  prints  more  of  it.  The  econo- 
mists call  this  "monetizing  the  debt." 
The  people  call  it  inflation.  Either  way. 
It  Is  reckless  economic  policy. 

When  government  prints  more  paper 
money,  behind  which  there  Is  no  com- 
mensurate Increase  In  national  produc- 
tivity, it  lessens  the  value  of  each  dollar 
we  hold. 

Let  us  assume,  for  simplicity's  sake, 
that  there  are  $1,000  in  circulation,  and 
that  there  are  1,000  units  of  national 
productivity  for  the  year.  That  means 
each  unit  of  productivity  Is  worth  $1; 
and,  each  $1  Is  worth  one  imlt  of  produc- 
tivity. Now,  if  government  prints  an  ad- 
ditional $100 — an  Increase  In  the  money 
supply  of  10-percent,  and  there  Is  no 
Increase  In  national  productivity,  the 
value  of  each  dollar  held — ^In  real  pur- 
chasing power  terms — ^is  thereby  de- 
creased by  the  same  10-percent.  Instead 
of  the  dollar  then  being  worth  $1,  it  Is 
worth  only  $0.90 — a  decline  of  10  cents, 
or  10  percent.  That  means  It  takes  more 
of  them— $1.10 — ^to  buy  the  same  good  or 
service  which  you  couM  have  bought  for 
$1  before  the  government  printed  that 
new  money.  That  Is  Inflation;  new  money 
stock  Is  the  overwhelmingly  predominant 
cause  of  It.  It  Is  the  principal  pressure 
behind  higher  prices,  wages.  Interest 
rates. 

There  has  never  been — In  the  200-year 
history  of  our  Republic — a  sizable  in- 
crease In  money  supply  which  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  a  similar  Increase 
In  prices.  During  the  past  several  years, 
we  have — through  the  Federal  Reserve 
System — our  government's  central  bank, 
so  to  speak — been  Increasing  the  money 
supply  by  7,  8,  up  to  11  percent  a  year. 
It  Is  a  surprise  to  no  one  that  prices  have 
gone  up  at  about  the  same  level. 
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The  way  to  control  this  inflation  is  to 
require  that  money  supply  increases  be 
roughly  tied  to  the  iiicreases  in  national 
productivity,  and  the  way  to  do  that  is  to 
control  deficits  created  by  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending. 

WHAT  ELSE  CAN  BE  DONE? 

What  additional  actions  can  be  taken 
to  overcome  the  housing  crisis? 

First,  the  exclusion  from  taxable  In- 
come of  the  first  $1,000  In  Interest 
earned  on  savings  accounts — in  banks, 
savings  and  loans,  and  credit  unions — 
ought  to  be  enacted.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  do  this;  It  has  been  sought  by 
many  of  us  for  months.  The  present  ex- 
clusion is  limited  to  $100  for  an  individ- 
ual and  $200  for  a  married  couple  filing 
a  joint  return. 

The  outflow  of  funds  from  savings  and 
loan  Institutions  in  recent  months — 
almost  $1  billion  per  month  this  sum- 
mer— attests  to  the  urgent  need  to  get 
these  funds  back  into  savings  accounts, 
so  that  those  Institutions  can  lend  them 
to  homeowners  and  industry.  This  flow 
lMu:k  into  these  institutions  will  also 
significantly  lessen  the  pressure  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  expand  the 
money  supply. 

WiU  this  expanded  exclusion  cause  a 
counter-productive  drain  of  revenue 
from  the  Federal  treasury?  No.  To  the 
contrary,  it  will  result  in  offsetting — 
even  additional — ^revenue. 

In  1  year,  this  proposal,  if  enacted,  will 
generate  about  $29  billion  In  new  fimds 
for  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  banks.  About  65  percent 
of  these  fimds  will  be  used  for  existing 
mortgages  and  35  percent— or  about  $10 
billion — for  new  mortgages.  The  $10  bil- 
lion will  generate  about  300,000  new 
housing  units  or  about  555,000  man-years 
of  employment — in  tax-generating,  not 
tax-consuming,  jobs.  This  additional 
emplojrment  would,  in  turn,  generate 
$1,422  billion  in  Federal  taxes,  $87  mil- 
lion in  State  taxes,  and  $172  million  in 
local  real  estate  taxes. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
estimated  that  the  loss  in  Federal  taxes 
of  instituting  this  exclusion  would  be 
$1.08  billion.  With  the  total  direct  Federal 
taxes  generated  of  $1,422  billion,  this 
would  result  in  a  net  benefit  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  $342.2  million.  And,  of  course.  In- 
direct benefits— as  the  Impact  of  ex- 
panded housing  starts  multiplies 
throughout  the  economy — will  generate 
even  more  tax  revenue. 

Second,  I  think  a  mortgage  Investment 
tax  credit  ought  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  our  Immediate  attention. 

Housing  Is  one  of  the  principal  Indus- 
tries of  this  Nation — housing  sales  con- 
stitute tens  of  billions  In  trtmsactions 
eadh  year.  It  ranks  In  scale  with  such 
other  Industries  as  oil  and  gas,  and  a 
variety  of  manufacturing  categories — 
including  automobiles.  Yet,  while  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  is  generally  available 
to  the  other  industries,  it  is  not  available 
in  the  housing  Industry — ^not  at  the  unit 
level. 

I  think  there  Is  much  merit  to  amend- 
ing our  tax  laws — ^when  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  comes  before  us  this  year — to  permit 
an  investment  tax  credit  at  the  level  of 
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the  home  purchaser.  This  could  be  either 
in  dollar  terms — $1,000,  for  example — 
or  on  percentage  terms — 5  percent,  for 
example. 

How  would  such  an  investment  tax 
credit  work — at  the  level  of  the  home 
purchaser?  Let  us  assume  that  he  buys  a 
$40,000  house.  He  would  be  given  a  tax 
credit  that  year  of  $1,000  on  his  total  tax 
liability.  If  It  were  computed  on  a  per- 
centage basis,  he  would  be  given  a  credit, 
at  the  level  of  the  percentage,  on  that 
tax  llabUity. 

We  should  never  forget  that  for  most 
everyone  in  the  low-  and  middle-income 
segments  of  our  population  the  equity  in 
their  house  is  the  largest  single  Item  in 
their  asset  column.  To  them  and  their 
heirs  this  is  their  largest  investment.  I 
think,  through  tax  reform,  they  should  be 
given  the  advantages  given  to  other  seg- 
ments of  our  population. 

I  feel  here — as  was  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  $1,000  exclusion  from  in- 
terest on  savings  accounts — that  the 
revenue  generated  would  offset  any  po- 
tential tax  losses.  That  would  have  to  be 
calculated  by  the  statisticians  at  the 
Treasury,  and  If  a  loss  to  the  Treasury 
were  shown  to  be  probable,  I  would  with- 
draw the  proposal. 

But,  considering  we  need  600,000  hous- 
ing units  this  year  over  what  we  expect 
to  be  built,  considering  that  the  $1,000 
interest  exclusion  wUl  result  in  only 
300,000  new  starts,  and  considering  the 
President's  proposal  for  additional  fi- 
nancing through  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association — GNMA — 
will  produce  at  best  only  100,000  more 
starts  and  many  say  only  about  48,000 
starts,  then  the  remainder — ranging 
from  200,000  to  252,000 — has  to  come 
from  somewhere.  Perhaps,  the  mortgage 
Investment  tax  credit  is  a  way  to  gener- 
ate that  remainder  need. 

Third,  we  can  insure  savings  ac- 
counts— through  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation — ^up  to  $50,000.  They 
are  now  insured  up  to  $20,000. 

Let  us  be  candid  with  ourselves:  There 
is  much  credibility  to  the  assertion  that 
a  great  amount  of  the  money  which  has 
been  withdrawn  from  our  savings  ac- 
counts has  been  withdrawn  out  of  con- 
cern— ^not  yet  fear — about  how  well  pro- 
tected it  might  be  if  a  severe  recession 
came  about.  The  closing  of  banks,  like 
Franklin  National  In  New  York  City,  does 
not  help  this  climate. 

The  House  has  already  psissed  a  bill 
increasing  the  insurance  level  to  $50,000. 
We  should  Insist  this  not  be  held  up  in 
the  legislative  process.  It  should  become 
law,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Tlie  more  money  we  can  get  back  Into 
our  savings  accounts,  the  more  money 
there  will  be  in  the  private  market  to 
finance  additional  mortgages — which 
means  no  additional  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers, as  does  guaranteeing  mortgages 
and  housing  loans  through  the  public 
programs. 

Fourth,  we  should  be  willing  to  look  at 
pension  funds  as  potential  lending 
sources  for  the  housing  Industry. 

There  are  reportedly  $140  billion  in 
pension  fund  reserves  currently.  No 
doubt,  most  of  that  Is  already  Invested. 
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To  take  money  out  of  one  Investment 
and  put  it  into  another  accomplishes  very 
little,  for  it  does  not  increase  the  overall 
size  of  the  investment  folios  of  the  Na- 
tion. What  we  must  do  is  to  devise  a 
way  to  increase  the  size  of  the  investment 
folios — providing  additional  funds  for 
housing  without  hurting  other  areas  of 
needs. 

Louis  L.  Levine,  the  Industrial  Com- 
missioner of  New  York,  has  met  with  me 
about  an  idea  with  which  he  has  been 
working — one  to  take  the  current  cash 
flow  in  the  pension  funds  of  the  construc- 
tion industry  pension  funds  and.  with 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  security  of 
the  investments,  plough  them  back  into 
mortgages  for  housing  starts.  This  would 
generate  not  only  employment  in  the  in- 
dustry and  additional  tax  revenues — 
but  would  also  generate  additional  pay- 
ments into  the  pension  funds  themselves 
for  additional  lending  purposes.  In  other 
words,  this  plan  is  designed  to  Increase 
the  overall  size  of  the  investment  capa- 
bility, directing  that  Increase  toward  the 
housing  construction  market. 

This  proposal  is  still  under  scrutiny, 
but  I  think  it  merits  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  and  of  this  Congress. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  things  we 
can  do  to  stimulate  housing  construction, 
but  I  believe  these  are  not  only  the  most 
major  but  also  the  ones  which  will  have 
the  most  productive  results— building  our 
national  productivity  and  economy  along 
the  way. 

I  am  committed  to  a  course  of  action 
designed  to  stimulate  additional  housing, 
permanent — not  make-work — jobs,  rely- 
ing to  the  maximum  degree  possible  upon 
the  mechanics  of  the  private  market. 
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complete  accuracy)  caused  NIH  to  ban  such 
experimentation,  babies  were  aborted  and 
vivisected.  Tbls  Is  fully  documented.  If  the 
same  women  came  to  a  bospltal  in  prema- 
ture labor,  every  effort"  would  be  made  to 
save  the  life  of  the  infante.  And  the  babies 
would  not  be  called   "fetuses"  after  birth. 

Obviously,  the  AAMC  has  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  insanity  of  this  situation,  or 
Its  full  implications.  Aborted  babies,  having 
been  denied  the  protection  of  the  law.  are 
fair  game  for  researches.  Clinic  patients, 
retardates  and  prisoners — who  are  likevrtse 
powerless,  although  for  different  reasons — 
have  been  traditional  objects  for  experimen- 
tation. There  has  been  some  effort  to  rectify 
this  situation,  but  one  wonders  how  effective 
this  will  be. 

Where  does  the  AAMC  stand  on  this  Issue? 
The  civil  rights  of  the  powerless  and  unedu- 
cated have  been  constantly  abused.  .  .  . 

Constance  Szostak. 

Alexandria,  Va. 
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INCREASING     DOMESTIC     ENERGY 
PRODUCTION 


OPPOSITION   TO   FETAL 
EXPERIMENTATION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MAKYUiND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  con- 
cerned educator  that  crystallizes  the  de- 
termined opposition  to  fetal  experimen- 
tation. I  believe  this  letter  from 
Mrs.  Constance  Szostak  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  of  our  colleagues  and, 
therefore,  would  like  to  insert  a  partial 
text  In  the  Rccord  : 
Eorros,  - 

Change  Magazine,  § 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Deak  Editor:  A  paragraph  In  Richard  J. 
Margolls's  article  "Medical  Schools  at  the 
Croasroads"  caused  me  some  concern. 

In  referring  to  Senator  J«mes  Buckley's 
human  life  amendment,  a  spolfesman  for  the 
American  Association  of  MeQlcal  Colleges 
WEis  quoted  as  saying  that  th(B  amendment 
would  "Wipe  out  pediatric  j[re«e€u:ch"  by 
banning  fetal  exp>erimentatlQ^. 

What  Mr.  Margolis  and/er  the  AAMC 
spokesman  failed  to  explalii  was  that  the 
ban  extends  only  to  live  fetuses.  Until  the 
recent  furor  over  experimentation  on  live 
aborted  bablee  (I  am  using  tbese  words  with 


NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE  MONTH 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 


or   KANSAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans across  this  Nation  are  joining 
together  during  October  to  celebrate 
National  Cooperative  Month.  More  than 
50  million  of  them  are  active  members 
of  cooperative  organizations,  working 
together  to  provide  themselves  and  their 
families  with  a  more  eflSclent  and  effec- 
tive lifestyle. 

We  In  Kansas  are  especially  close  to 
cooperatives,  for  It  was  a  noted  Kansan, 
Senator  Arthur  Capper,  who  coauthored 
the  historic  Capper-Volstead  Act,  foun- 
dation legislation  for  the  Nation's  co- 
operative organizations. 

President  Ford  paid  his  respects  to  co- 
operatives this  past  week  in  a  special 
White  House  proclamation.  His  remarks 
are  most  relevant,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
provide  them  for  my  fellow  Members: 
WHms  House  Proclamation 

The  observance  of  October  as  National 
Cooperative  Month  gives  all  Americans  the 
opportunity  to  reoognlae  the  major  contribu- 
tions of  our  country's  cooperatives  and  their 
fifty  million  members  to  the  progress  and 
general  well-being  of  our  society.  I  take  great 
pride  in  giving  voice  to  this  nationally  shared 
sentiment. 

Through  my  past  associations  with  co- 
operative leaders,  I  have  seen  firsthand  how 
farmers  and  urban  residents  alike  have  used 
the  constructive  approach  of  working  In 
unison  to  achieve  a  better  way  of  life  for  all. 

Many  segments  of  America's  citizenry  have 
effectively  utilized  the  cooperative  method 
of  marketing  agricultural  products;  purchas- 
ing farm  supplies  and  business  services;  pro- 
viding electric  power  and  telephone  service; 
supplying  credit  needs;  and  securing  other 
essential  needs  such  as  health  care,  bousing 
and  Insurance.  These  accomplishments  are  a 
great  testimonial  to  the  positive  and  sound 
thinking  of  those  who  have  self  rellantly 
joined  to  solve  their  problems  and  serve 
their  needs  in  a  business-like  manner. 

On  behalf  of  my  fellow  citizens.  I  applaud 
the  members  of  our  nation's  cooperatives. 
They  are  frontline  partners  In  prcgress  for 
themselves  and  for  all  of  us. 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
the  summit  meeting  on  the  economy,  the 
fact  that  Americans  have  been  forced  to 
pay  $16  billion  more  this  year  for  Im- 
ported oil  than  we  did  1  year  ago  was 
branded  by  various  delegates  as  one  of 
the  prime  reasons  for  the  double-digit  in- 
flation which  we  are  now  experiencing. 
Every  American  is  burdened  with  thla 
cost  Increase  whether  It  be  In  the  price 
of  gasoline;  heating  and  cooling  costs  at 
both  work  «uid  home;  or  production  costs 
for  food  and  virtually  all  manufactured 
Items.  There  Is  absolutely  no  escaping 
the  inflationary  impact  of  this  imported 
oil. 

In  order  to  put  a  halt  on  price  Increases 
we  must  include  in  any  economic  pro- 
gram a  method  to  end  our  dependence 
upon  6  million  barrels  of  imported  oil  a 
day.  I  support  the  President's  goal  of 
easing  these  imports  by  1  million  barrels 
a  day,  but  much  more  is  needed — and 
that  is  to  increase  domestic  production 
to  replace  this  oil.  If  we  are  to  meet  this 
challenge  of  "Project  Independence." 
our  purpose  will  not  be  served  by  sugges- 
tions such  as  those  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  eliminate  the  deple- 
tion allowance  for  domestic  production. 
I  am,  therefore,  Introducing  legislation 
on  the  House  side  today  to  give  direction 
to  the  comprehensive  program  necessary 
to  increase  our  domestic  energy  supplies 
by  the  needed  amount. 

This  legislation,  which  has  been  under 
Intensive  consideration  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  is  entitled  the  "En- 
ergy Revenue  and  Development  Act."  It 
sets  up  an  energy  trust  fund,  contains 
several  tax  reforms  which  include  the  re- 
peal of  the  foreign  depletion  allowance 
and  retains  the  present  depletion  allow- 
ance to  encourage  domestic  production. 
terminates  present  unrealistic  price  con- 
trols on  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, and  deregulates  new  natural  gas 
and  old  gas  released  from  expiring  con- 
tracts. 

The  energy  trust  fimd  set  up  by  this 
legislation  would  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration,  through 
which  a  prograoPto  carry  out  a  national 
energy  program  to  finance  energy  re- 
search and  development  would  be  formu- 
lated. Legislation  is  now  in  conference  to 
set  up  a  national  research  and  develop- 
ment program  along  this  line,  however, 
this  legislation,  S.  1283,  does  not  con- 
tain any  financing  provisions.  My  legisla- 
tion would  finance  the  program  with 
revenues  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
bonuses  and  royalties,  a  portio.i  of  which 
would  be  shared  with  States  adjacent  to 
offshore  drilling.  Under  such  a  revenue 
sharing  plan,  States  which  have  the 
capability  for  offshore  drilling,  or  those 
which  allow  new  refinery  capacity,  would 
be  better  able  to  equalize  the  benefits  and 
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disadvantages  of  the  development  of  such 
operations. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  deals 
with  the  depletion  allowance.  The  foreign 
depletion  allowance  would  be  repealed. 
This  tool  has  only  served  to  transfer  the 
needed  capital  for  domestic  investment  to 
foreign  markets.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  retain  the  domestic  depletion  al- 
lowance to  encourage  production  here  at 
home.  It  has  been  estimated  that  repeal 
of  the  foreign  depletion  allowance  would 
bring  $40  million  into  the  U.S.  Treasury 
annually. 

Retention  of  the  domestic  depletion  al- 
lowance is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
surival  of  the  independent  petroleum 
producer  as  we  know  him  today.  In  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year,  the  independ- 
ent producer  drilled  87  percent  of  the  ex- 
ploratory wells  in  the  United  States.  The 
domestic  depletion  allowance  is  the  life 
blood  of  the  independent  as  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  financing  explora- 
tory efforts.  Retention  of  the  domestic 
depletion  allowance  will  be  of  little  assist- 
ance to  the  major  oil  producers  who  have 
openly  declared  that  this  tax  structure  is 
unimportant  to  them  because  their  capi- 
tal is  tied  up  in  foreign  investments — 
where  greater  profits  are  made. 

Under  tliis  bill,  the  domestic  depletion 
allowance  would  be  modified  to  be  the 
ratio  of  domestic  to  worldwide  intangible 
drilling  costs,  times  the  current  rate  of 
22  percent.  For  example,  for  domestic  in- 
vestments of  100  percent,  the  depletion 
allowance  would  be  22  percent,  while 
dropping  to  11  percent  for  domestic  in- 
vestments of  only  50  percent. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  would 
deregulate  the  price  of  new  natursd  gas 
and  old  natural  gas  released  from  expir- 
ing contracts.  Although  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  deregulate 
the  price  of  all  natural  gas  at  the  well- 
head, I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  at 
least  go  this  far  to  encourage  exploration 
for  new  reserves  of  this  almost  perfect 
fuel.  I  was  encouraged  that  the  President 
has  stated  that  deregulation  is  one  action 
which  is  necessary  now. 

The  costs  of  producing  natural  gas 
have  risen  sharply  while  the  price  of  in- 
terstate natural  gas  has  been  severely 
restricted.  Between  1961  and  1967,  the 
average  price  of  natural  gas  Increased 
by  24  percent  while  drtlUng  costs  alone 
Increased  by  57  percent.  If  regulated  well- 
head prices  are  held  down  to  anything 
near  their  present  levels,  the  consumer 
will  end  up  paying  higher  prices  as 
domestic  gas  supplies  dwindle,  making  it 
necessary  to  become  more  dependent  on 
foreign  sources  to  meet  our  committed 
demands. 

This  section  would  also  terminate 
price  controls  on  all  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products.  Such  regulations 
have  done  nothing  to  Increase  our  sup- 
plies and  have  proved  ineflacient  and  In- 
equitable to  most  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  this 
legislation  today,  although  it  Is  late  In  the 
session,  so  that  it  may  be  considered 
promptly  by  the  Wasrs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee as  an  alternative  to  the  tentative 
decisions  reached  by  that  committee  with 
regard  to  tax  legislation  affecting  the  oil 
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and  gas  industry.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
has  held  extensive  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion in  this  area,  and  this  bill  is  the  re- 
sult of  its  work.  I  commend  their  efforts. 
Many  have  heard  the  old  saying, 
"Don't  bring  me  problems,  bring  me  solu- 
tions." The  solution  to  our  energy  prob- 
lem was  given  to  us  by  President  Ford 
in  his  Economic  Address  only  2  days  ago 
when  he  said  "the  primary  solution  must 
be  at  home."  We  know  the  problem,  we 
have  heard  the  solution  and  this  type  of 
legislation  is  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  our 
desired  goal  in  the  shortest  period  of 
time. 
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INFLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
flationary conditions  of  our  country  are 
becoming  worse  every  day.  We  might  not 
agree  with  all  of  President  Ford's  pro- 
posals to  win  the  fight  against  Infiatlon, 
but  his  program  is  a  beginning.  As  we 
know,  inflation  is  caused  by  too  much 
money  and  too  few  goods.  Therefore,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  a  large  factor 
on  whether  or  not  we  can  curb  this  infia- 
tion  which  has  hit  us.  I  wish  to  insert 
the  following  articles  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Congress  as  an  Isstte 

Whatever  the  weaknesses  of  President 
Ford's  antl-lnflatlon  program.  It  Is  better 
than  no  program  at  alL  And  no  program  at 
all  Is  what  Congress  has  consistently  offered 
as  an  alternative. 

Individual  Congressmen  already  are  con- 
firming the  President's  worst  fears,  using 
hU  31  proposals  as  a  shopping  list,  selecting 
any  political  goodies  and  publicly  scorning 
anything  that  has  the  taste  people  hate.  The 
things  people  hate — the  public  doesn't  much 
like  taxes  and  the  federal  bureaucracy  doesn't 
much  like  budget  cuts — are  of  course  the 
ones  that  offer  possibilities  for  bringing  In- 
flation under  control. 

The  shopping  list  ai^roach  makes  It  un- 
likely that  Congress  will  take  any  meaning- 
ful measures  against  inflation,  even  in  the 
scheduled  poet-election  session.  Quite  pos- 
sibly the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  Is  that 
whatevmr  It  does  will  be  relatively  neutral 
and  will  not  fiirther  aggravate  the  nation's 
budget  and  economic  problems. 

A  deeper  Issue  Inherent  in  all  this  Is  that 
the  voting  public  Is  faced  with  serious  dlfll- 
culties  In  aflUlng  the  blame  for  an  Inade- 
quate response  to  inflation.  Mr.  Ford  could 
be  blamed,  but  he  does  not  control  Con- 
gress. Individual  Congressmen  can  be  held 
responsible  for  their  own  actions  but  not, 
in  most  cases,  for  Congress  as  a  body. 

The  problem  has  to  do  with  more  than 
the  fact  that  the  presidency  and  the  Con- 
gress are  controlled  by  opposing  parties.  The 
Democrats  In  control  of  Congress  are  them- 
selves badly  fragmented.  There  stlU  are  those, 
for  example,  who  want  central  economic 
management  despite  the  near  disaster  caiised 
by  the  wage-price  controls  that  Democrats 
Tirged  on  a  B^ublioan  President  three  years 
ago.  There  are  others  with  more  wholesome 
notions  but  nonetheless  representative  of 
special  economic  Interests,  such  as  the  HEW 
bureaucracy  or  the  APL-CIO.  The  Repub- 


licans aren't  much  better  off  In  terms  ot 
rallying  behind  the  President. 

The  result  of  all  this  fragmentation  is 
that  there  Is  no  coherent  program  emanat- 
ing from  anything  that  passes  for  leadership 
in  Congress.  Rather  there  Is  but  a  dissonant 
chorus  of  criticism  of  the  program  the  Presi- 
dent has  put  forth. 

President  Ford  has  tried  to  put  the  ball 
tn  the  court  of  Congress  by  asking  for  meas- 
ures that  will  dampen  Inflation  by  reducing 
the  government's  prospective  budget  deficit. 
No  doubt  Congress  will  stall  for  some  time, 
too  long  to  have  any  effect  on  the  prospec- 
tive 1975  budget  deficit,  which  could  be  on 
the  order  of  $20  bllllou. 

At  some  point,  the  President  will  have 
to  become  less  tolerant  of  his  old  colleagues. 
Their  own  disarray  should  Itself  be  made  a 
political  issue.  Otherwise,  there  Is  not  much 
hope  that  the  country  will  ever  get  the 
kind  of  leadership  It  needs. 

It's  Up  to  You,  Abthdr 

President  Ford's  economic  program  con- 
tains some  exceUent  proposals  for  Improv- 
ing the  long-term  strength  of  the  economy. 
But  for  the  immediate  problem  of  inflation, 
the  underlying  message  of  his  speech  Tues- 
day was  that  any  solution  will  have  to  come 
from  Arthur  Bums  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

That  observation,  we're  happy  to  add.  is 
not  wholly  a  counsel  of  despair.  In  any  event 
the  Fed  is  the  government's  chief  grip  on 
the  problem  of  inflation.  Inflation  is  too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods.  The 
supply  of  goods  is  over  the  long  run  indirectly 
influenced  by  certain  government  poUcles. 
many  of  which  Mr.  Ford  proposed  to  improve. 
Whatever  the  technical  difficulties  of  con- 
trolling the  supply  of  money.  Mr.  Bums  can 
have  tremendously  larger  and  quicker  Im- 
pact on  this  side  of  the  equation. 

Inflation  results  when  the  Fed  expands  the 
supply  of  money  faster  than  the  economy  ex- 
pands the  supply  of  goods.  Factors  such  as 
spvirts  In  the  price  of  oil  or  food  have  some 
short-run  effect,  but  over  any  meaningful 
period  of  time  are  only  excuses.  To  under- 
stand why  we  have  had  increasingly  serious 
Inflation,  look  at  the  history  of  money 
growth;  an  average  yearly  rate  of  7.4%  to 
mid  -74  from  "72,  6.0%  to  -72  from  late  '66 
3.8%  to  '66  from  mid  '62,  and  1.8%  to  '62 
from  '52. 

Curing  Inflation,  accordingly,  consists  of 
adjusting  the  supply  of  money  to  the  supply 
of  goods.  The  ray  of  hope  In  the  current 
economic  gloom  is  that  In  the  last  few 
months  Mr.  Bums  seems  flnally  to  have  de- 
cided be  is  not  going  to  get  much  help  from 
anyone  else,  and  that  fighting  inflation  is 
up  to  him.  Accordingly,  he  has  clamped  down 
on  money  growth,  as  the  accompanying  chart 
shows. 

For  various  technical  reasons,  the  Fed's 
policy  probably  has  not  been  as  restrictive  as 
the  above  M-1  chart  suggests.  But  it  probably 
has  been  restrictive  enough  that,  even  if  some 
growth  is  resumed  to  keep  the  annual  growth 
around  5.0%  to  6.5%,  the  Inflation  rate  will 
descend  out  of  the  double  digit  zone  over  tlie 
next  six  months  or  so.  The  danger  is  that 
the  Fed  will  lose  control,  and  that  money 
growth  will  zoom  up  as  suddenly  as  It  leveled 
off.  This,  as  the  chart  also  shows,  has  been 
a  repeated  pattern  over  the  past  few  years. 

The  danger  of  the  Fed  again  losing  con- 
trol Is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ford's 
program  Is  not  likely  to  give  Mr.  Bums  any 
immediate  help.  When  the  Fed  slows  moaey 
growth  it  causes  pain.  In  the  form  of  high 
Interest  rates  and  low  credit  availability, 
which  in  turn  slow  the  expansion  of  pro- 
duction and  jobs.  The  right  policies  by  Mt. 
Ford  could  do  much  to  lower  this  pain 
threshold  by  lowering  the  federal  govern- 
ment's demands  on  the  economy's  finite  pool 
of  capital.  If  the  government  borrowed  lees 
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to  cover  Its  deficits  and  off-budget  activities, 
more  credit  would  be  available  to  the  private 
sector,  and  the  Fed  could  slow  money  growth 
more  without  causing  truly  disastrous  pain. 
If  the  President  really  could  persuade  Con- 
gress to  hold  spending  to  $300  billion  and 
thus  cut  the  deficit  and  terrowlng  accord- 
ingly, this  would  help  Mr.  Bums  a  great  deal. 
But  since  the  President's  cuts  are  still  im- 
■peclfled  and  not  even  promised  until  No- 
vember, it's  hard  to  take  ttiem  seriously  as 
any  near-term  prospect.  Raising  taxes  would 
also  help  if  It  Is  used  to  reduce  the  deficit,  but 
Mr.  Ford  would  Instead  spend  the  revenues 
on  social  programs.  He  also  proposes  a  $3  bil- 
lion program  to  help  housing,  which  to  the 
extent  it  really  does  supply  new  money  for 
housing,  means  $3  billion  more  in  federal 
demands  on  the  credit  markets. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  long  and  short 
of  It  is  that  President  Ford  has  left  Chairman 
Bums  out  on  the  limb.  That  is  not  to  deny, 
we  repeat,  that  Mr.  Ford's  proposals  are 
constructive  for  the  long  term.  And  we  would 
be  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  root  prob- 
lem Is  not  the  President  btit  a  Congress  be- 
reft of  responsibUlty  for  its  spending.  Still, 
the  lack  of  any  real  effort  to  give  the  I^d 
some  help  Is  the  profoundly  disappointing 
upect  of  the  new  economic  program. 

The  nation's  only  hope  of  getting  control 
of  inflation  lies  in  the  Fed  chairman  gritting 
his  teeth  and  single-handedly  steering  be- 
tween the  shoals  the  President  and  Congress 
have  left  before  him.  And  c*  course,  if  Mr. 
Burns  pulls  off  this  impossible  feat  of  naviga- 
tion and  acrobatics  and  brlr^  inflation  un- 
der some  control,  credit  in  tHe  popular  mind 
will  go  to  Mr.  Ford's  new  lapel  button. 
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Finally,  with  regard  to  title  VI,  relat- 
ing to  the  disposition  of  abandoned 
money  orders  and  travelers  checks,  some 
concerns  have  been  -  raised  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  retroactive  pro- 
visions. The  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  did  not  consider  this 
provision,  and  I  hope  that  any  problems 
which  may  arise  out  of  this  language 
could  be  considered  by  the  committee  at 
a  future  date.  In  general,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  endorse  this  bill,  and  will  vote  for  It. 
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I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
which  would  transfer  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram from  the  Dei>artment  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  My  bill  does  not 
change  the  program,  the  benefits,  the 
costs  or  the  approach — it  does  place  the 
program  in  the  same  department  as 
other  welfare  programs  so  that  a  co- 
ordinated policy  can  be  pursued.  This  is 
the  first  step  towards  ma.ifing  the  wel- 
fare program  reformable  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  the  matter  with  great 
care. 


THE  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


CONFERENCE  REPf)RT  TO 
H.R.  112211 


HON.  BILL  FREIiZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  p,  1974 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Spealler,  I  support- 
ed the  conference  report  cli  H.R.  11221 
yesterday.  I  think  the  coi|Ference  com- 
mittee was  wise  to  settle  on  a  compro- 
mise figure  for  the  increase  in  deposit 
insurance.  I  believe  that  $40,000  is  a 
reasonable  level  to  expect  during  these 
Inflationary  times  in  order  %o  adequately 
protect  the  deposits  of  American  savers. 

I  also  strongly  endorse  the  provisions 
of  title  n  relating  to  the  tetabllshment 
of  a  National  Commission  Qp  Electronic 
Funds  Transfers.  This  techjhological  in- 
novation in  our  financial  industries  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  it  inay  already 
have  outstripped  our  ability  to  control  it 
properly,  and  to  protect  tl^  individual 
privacy  of  our  citizens  front  any  abuses 
which  might  arise.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
work  of  this  Commission  will  begin  im- 
mediately so  that  Its  condusions  and 
recommendations  can  be  puSto  good  use 
by  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
In  connection  with  all  our  pWvacy-pro- 
tection  legislation.  | 

The  titles  relating  to  credit  and  fair 
credit  billing,  as  well  as  to  ti|ith  in  lend- 
ing, are  also  long  overdue  eforts  by  the 
Congress  to  protect  the  righls  of  the  In- 
dividual, especially  female  liidividuals,  in 
financial  matters.  While  these  provisions 
are  giant  steps  forward,  I  hope  that  this 
will  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  continu- 
ing concern  by  the  Congressover  fairness 
In  our  financial  Industry. 


HON.  CUIR  W.  BURGENER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Government  operates  one  of  the  most 
massive  food  surplus  distribution  pro- 
grams in  the  history  of  the  world — and 
this  at  a  time  when  we  do  not  have  a 
food  surplus. 

Each  Member  is  familiar  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  food  stamp  program  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  welfare  system 
in  our  Nation  today.  We  know  the 
enormous  numbers  of  Individuals  who 
benefit  from  the  program  and  the  very 
real  need  it  serves. 

But  we  are  also  aware  of  the  high  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  or  can  be  covered 
by  this  program  with  little  or  no  justifi- 
cation from  a  welfare  standpoint.  The 
reason  for  this  appears  to  be  the  fact 
that,  despite  the  absence  of  a  food  sur- 
plus problem,  the  program  is  still  under 
the  jurlsdlcation  of  a  department  that 
has  no  direct  role  in  those  fimctions 
which  have  been  given  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  food  stamp  program  as  established 
imder  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
the  responsible  administrative  ofQcer  for 
this  massive  and  important  program. 

Yesterday  this  House  passed  H.R. 
16901,  the  agriculture-environmental  and 
consumer  protection  appropriation  bill. 
Included  in  this  measure  was  an  astro- 
nomical $4  billion  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram—an Increase  of  $900  million  over 
the  preceding  year. 

This  vast  sum  of  money  represents  a 
major  portion  of  the  structure  of  bene- 
fits and  programs  which  operate  today  to 
aid  those  who  qualify  for  assistance 
under  a  need  criteria.  This  is  a  portion 
of  our  welfare  package  and  it  does  not 
belong  under  the  administrative  struc- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  existence  of  such  a  large  part  of 
the  welfare  program  in  a  separate  agency 
makes  coordinated  reform  practically 
impossible.  It  also,  since  the  two  depart- 
ments are  funded  separately,  camou- 
flages the  scope  of  our  welfare  effort. 
What  Is  even  more  important,  the  regu- 
lations under  which  the  program  oper- 
ates are  prepared  and  administered  by 
individuals  whose  primary  duties  Involve 
not  welfare  programs  but  programs  for 
agriculture.  To  expect  maximum  effi- 
ciency under  these  conditions  Is  not 
realistic. 


REPEAL  FAIR  TRADE  LAWS 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OP   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
seems  Inconceivable  that  when  inflation 
is  our  No.  1  problem  that  we  could  still 
allow  legislation  to  remain  In  force  which 
prevents  the  lowering  of  prices.  Yet  this 
is  exactly  what  we  do.  Resale  price  main- 
tenance, sometimes  called  "Pair  Trade" 
by  Its  dwindling  band  of  supporters.  Is 
still  allowed  in  about  one-third  of  the 
States. 

Antitrust  exemption  is  allowed  for 
those  States  which  do  wish  to  enact  so- 
called  fair  trade  laws,  but  two-thirds 
of  the  States  have  decided  quite  rightly 
to  do  away  with  them.  Their  purpose  is 
the  avowed  one  of  fixing  prices.  And  let 
no  one  suppose  that  this  price  fixing  is 
designed  to  keep  prices  down.  On  the 
contrary,  the  price  fixing  is  aimed  at 
preventing  more  efflcient  dealers  from 
lowering  prices.  It  keeps  prices  unneces- 
sarily higher  than  the  market  would 
otherwise  allow. 

This    resale    price    maintenance    Is 
claimed  to  be  a  measure  In  support  of 
the  small  trader.  It  is  alleged  by  sup- 
porters that  unless  "unfair"  price-cut- 
ting is  banned,  then  the  bulk  buyers  and 
the  supermarkets  will  capture  all  of  the 
business,  forcing  the  little  man  to  go  to 
the  wall.  If  this  Is  true,  it  seems  very 
strange  that  the  trading  pattern  for  the 
states  which  ban  resale  price  mainte- 
nance is  no  different  from  that  in  states 
which  allow  it.  If  It  is  essential  to  the 
survival  of  the  small  trader,  why  is  it 
that  small  traders  still  survive  In  states 
which  do  not  allow  legalized  price  fixing? 
The  answer  is.  of  course,  that  fair 
trade  protects  not  the  small  man,  but 
the  IneflScIent  man.  It  Is  just  another  of 
the  various  devices  which  have  been  tried 
throughout  history  to  thwart  competi- 
tion on  behalf  of  those  who  think  that 
the  world  owes  them  a  living.  All  of  these 
arguments  were  trotted  out  in  Britain  in 
the  early  1960's  when  resale  price  main- 
tenance was  repealed  there.  A  picture  of 
Instant  doom  was  painted,  and  vested 
interests  fought  the  measure  tooth  and 
nail.  What  happened  when  the  repeal 
went  through?  Nothing.  Nothing,  that 
is,  except  lower  prices.  The  small  stores 
promptly  banded  together  to  form  larger 
buying  chains;  and  they  found  that  the 
service  and  convenience  which  they  of- 
fered were  at  least  as  important  as  price 
in  insuring  their  survivtU.  The  point  was. 
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though,  that  the  public  had  the  choice 
of  lower  prices  if  they  wanted  it. 

Our  own  experience  in  America  with 
States  that  have  banned  price  fixing  has 
been  exactly  the  same.  Efficiencies  have 
been  promoted,  costs  have  been  cut,  and 
prices  have  been  lowered.  Most  important 
of  all,  it  was  in  every  case  the  consumer 
who  benefited. 

Now  that  inflation  ftuies  us  on  its  pres- 
ent scale,  and  we  are  looking  everywhere 
for  ways  of  easing  its  burden,  what  could 
be  more  contributory  than  a  recognition 
that  resale  price  maintenance  has  had 
its  day?  By  banning  it  from  the  States 
which  still  retain  It,  we  will  be  acting 
directly  against  inflation  where  it  hurts 
most.  We  should  make  no  mistake  about 
it:  For  all  the  high-flown  teUc  about 
monetary  stability  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments, inflation  bites  deepest  when  the 
ordinary  American  consumer  reaches  the 
cash  register  in  the  supermarket.  That  is 
where  inflation  should  be  tackled  first. 

By  ending  resale  price  maintenance, 
we  serve  notice  on  inefficiency  and  high 
costs  In  our  stores.  We  give  the  green 
light  to  those  with  sufficient  enterprise 
to  offer  goods  at  lower  prices.  We  take  a 
step  which  helps  the  budget  of  every 
American  family  at  present  suffering  un- 
der this  price  fixing.  By  putting  price 
fixing  back  where  It  belongs,  under  our 
antitrust  legislation,  we  take  a  direct 
step  to  attack  the  high  prices  which  are 
prompting  inflationary  wage  demands. 

We  have  talked  about  inflation  for  long 
enough.  The  time  has  come  for  action; 
and  it  must  be  action  that  will  let  the 
American  public  see  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness. Repeal  of  so-called  fair  trade  is 
such  an  action. 


TAIWAN 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CAUTORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Octo- 
ber 10  marks  the  63d  anniversary  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Manchu  monarchy  and 
the  birth  of  the  Republic  of  China.  With 
the  emphasis  on  freedom  Taiwan  looks 
forward  to  the  future. 

On  a  per  capita  basis.  Taiwan  has  the 
world's  largest  number  of  mass  media. 
Censorship  is  nonexistent.  Reporters  are 
free  to  disseminate  and  comment  on  any 
and  all  the  news.  This  Includes  reports 
on  the  Chinese  Communists  smd  the 
Chinese  mainland  from  the  world's  lead- 
ing news  sources. 

All  religions  are  free  to  grow  and  de- 
velop in  Taiwsoi  without  governmental 
interef  erence  of  any  kind. 

The  foreign  visitor  is  free  to  walk  any- 
where, poke  his  nose  into  everything, 
and  talk  with  local  people.  And  all  who 
visit  can  truthfully  tell  friends  and  rela- 
tives that  they  have  seen  the  Republic 
of  China,  and  seen  it  alL 

Since  1968.  9  years  of  free,  compulsory 
education  has  been  required  for  every 
child  on  Taiwan.  Enough  new  schools 
and  classrooms  have  been  built  so  that 
the  Junior  high  school  entrance  exams 
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could  be  dropped.  Now  nearly  28  percent 
of  free  China's  15.7  million  people  are 
attending  school.  Illiteracy  has  been  vir- 
tually wiped  out  among  young  people. 
Communist  Govemments  ask  their 
people  to  give  up  even  minimum  com- 
forts for  the  Utopia  which  they  promise 
but  can  never  deliver.  The  Chinese  on 
Taiwan  agree  that  their  society  has  prob- 
lems but  they  know  too  that  never  before 
have  Uiey  enjoyed  so  rich  and  varied 
and  modem  and  free  a  life  as  they  do 
now  in  the  Republic  of  China. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OP  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day we  commemorate  the  bold  and  his- 
toric exploits  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
that  brave  and  resourceful  Italian  sea 
captain,  who  opened  the  New  World  to 
his  fellow  Eluropeans. 

In  an  age  when  even  the  most  learned 
were  unsure  what  lay  to  the  west,  across 
the  ocean,  Columbus  set  sail  with  valor 
and  determination  on  his  dauntless  voy- 
age into  history.  His  landing  on  San 
Salvador  is  universally  accepted  as  one 
of  the  most  Important  milestones  in  the 
history  of  western  man. 

Columbus'  discovery  of  the  New  World 
heralded  profoimd  changes  in  the  char- 
acter of  life  on  our  planet.  This  sesiman 
from  Genoa  presented  a  new  perspec- 
tive, one  which  would  blossom  into  a 
power  force  for  the  people  of  the  world. 

No  one  can  deny  Columbus'  courage 
as  an  explorer,  his  skiU  as  a  leader  of 
men,  and  his  dedication  to  duty.  It  is 
through  the  perseverance  of  Columbus 
and  his  crew  that  the  dn^im  of  the  New 
World  and  Its  many  benefits  became  a 
reality. 

Yet,  Columbus  is  much  more  than  a 
man  of  history.  He  is  a  symbol  of  the 
Invraitiveness  and  creative  energy  that 
is  so  much  a  part  of  Italian  history  and 
culture.  In  a  very  real  sense  he  is  the 
first  Italo-American,  and  his  heritage 
of  accomplishment  has  been  continued 
for  centuries  by  those  of  Italian  descent 
who  have  traveled  to  the  shores  of  the 
New  World  and  have  made  lasting  caa- 
trlbutions  to  the  history  of  our  nation 
and  the  world. 

I  am  proud  to  share  in  the  traditions 
and  heritages  of  illustrious  human  be- 
ings like  Columbus,  Leonardo  DaVind, 
Lorenzo  DeMedlci.  and  Fiorello  LaGuar- 
dla.  My  own  parents  came  from  Voghera 
Emd  Perleto.  and  like  many  people  who 
came  to  America  bef  <n«  them  and  have 
come  since,  they  arrived  searching  for 
the  promise  of  freedom  and  a  new  life. 
As  those  millions  of  Italians  who  came 
to  this  coimtxy  together  with  their  sons 
and  their  daughters,  my  parents  found 
the  fulfillment  of  that  American  pnmilse 
through  the  hard  labor  of  their  hands 
and  minds  and  the  resilience  and  force- 
fulness  of  their  unbendable  resolve,  their 
irrepressible  spirit. 

Italian-Americans  in  Connecticut  and 
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throughout  our  land  have  given  much 
to  help  form  the  greatness  of  America. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  Italian  heritage 
is  very  much  a  part  of  the  fabric  of 
American  society,  and  the  traditions  that 
are  cherished  by  those  of  Italian  descent 
are  integral  facets  of  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  our  country. 

On  this  Columbus  Day  let  us  not  only 
praise  the  grand  feats  of  this  wcKiderf ul 
Italian  explorer,  but  also  ccHnmemorate 
the  accomplishments  of  the  many  who 
share  with  him  proudly  in  the  heritage 
of  the  Italian  pecyple. 


THE  250TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BIRTH  OP  COL.  MICHAEL  KOVATS 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JEB8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Col.  Michael  Kovats.  a  hero 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  or- 
g£Uiizer  of  Washington's  cavalry. 

Colonel  Kovats.  a  friend  of  Count 
Casimir  Pulaski  and  the  commanding 
colonel  of  the  Pulaski  Legion,  was  of 
Hungarian  ancestry.  He  served  in  the 
best  cavalry  armies  of  Europe,  the  Aus- 
trian Army  of  Express  Maria  Theresa 
and  the  Prussian  Army  of  Frederick  the 
Great. 

At  52  years  of  age.  Kovats  offered  his 
services  to  the  United  Colonies  and  em- 
barked for  America  from  Bordeaux. 
France.  His  military  career  in  the  United 
States  brought  him  in  1778  to  New  Jersey, 
after  having  helped  Count  Pulaski  to 
organize  an  Independent  cavalry  unit 
consisting  of  four  companies.  This  unit 
subsequently  became  known  as  the 
Pulaski  Legion.  At  the  end  of  the  summer 
of  1778  the  legim  was  ordered  to  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  where  it  engaged  the  British 
or  two  occasions:  at  Osborne  Island  on 
September  10  and  at  Egg  Harbor  cm  the 
14th  of  September.  In  October  of  1778 
the  legion  was  stationed  at  Trenton  and 
then  at  Sussex  Courthouse.  On  Novem- 
ber 10  they  moved  to  Cole's  Fort. 

Many  of  the  recruits  of  the  legion 
came  from  New  Jersey,  especially  as  the 
losses  of  the  two  battles  had  to  be  re- 
placed by  new  recruits  before  the  unit 
could  depart  for  South  Carolina  as  or- 
dered by  General  Washington,  "nius. 
Kovats  had  close  associations  with  New 
Jersey  during  his  too  short  sojourn  In 
the  United  States. 

Colonel  Kovats  was  an  officer  wdl- 
tralned  in  organizing  light  cavalry.  His 
Hungarian  Hussar  training  taught  him 
tactics  which  made  the  name  Hussar 
famous  In  the  18th  century.  His  long 
service  and  training  in  the  Prussian 
Army  also  imbued  him  the  methodologi- 
cal training  methods  of  the  best  drilled 
and  most  professional  army  in  Euixwe- 
Although  the  British-trained  General 
Washington  was  somewiiat  distrustful  of 
giving  a  large  military  role  to  the  cavalry, 
Pulaski  and  Kovats  hoped  that  several 
initial  successes  might  spur  greater  in- 
terest In  the  development  of  such  forces 
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within  the  Continental  4rniy.  Unfor- 
tunately, Kovat's  early  d^th  in  battle 
at  Charleston,  S.C.  and  tie  subsequent 
death  of  Count  Casimlj  Pulaski  at 
Savannah,  Qa.,  in  1779;  ended  the 
short-lived  experiment  for  several 
decades. 

We  remember  the  val  ant  Colonel 
Kovats.  whose  motto  in  9is  American 
service  was  'Faithful  untosDeath,"  as  a 
hero  of  the  emerging  Am^lcan  Nation, 
and  as  a  man  who  lived  fnd  fought  In 
New  Jersey  in  1778.  Amer^ans  of  Hun- 
garian descent  may  be  vers  proud  of  the 
man  who  blazed  their  trail  Hito  Amerlcsm 
history  and  his  commitment  to  freedom 
and  democracy  which  hasi  become  the 
hallmark  of  Himgarian-Aiierlcans  dur- 
ing the  198  years  of  our  ftepublic 
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MEETma  WITH  PRESIBENT  FORD 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESi  INTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  U  ,  1974 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Ma  yland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  SANE,  one  of  the  (  'ganlzatlons 
on  Richard  Nixon's  "enem  ss  list"  has 
asked  President  Pord  to  i  leet  with  a 
delegation  of  peace  group  iaders.  In  a 
letter  to  the  President,  date  1  August  16, 
1974,  SANE  Executive  Dlrei  tor  Sanford 
Gottlieb  requested  the  meet!  ig  to  discuss 
cuts  in  mUitary  spending  a  id  disarma- 
ment agreements. 

Unfortunately,  Presideni  Pord  has 
chosen  to  refuse  their  requ  st.  Because 
I  feel  that  such  a  meeting  Would  have 
been  valuable  and  because  I  feel  that 
the  concerns  of  SANE  andislmllar  or- 
ganizations should  be  heard  t  ad  seriously 
considered.  I  am  introducL  g  into  the 
Record  a  copy  of  their  letter  o  President 
Ford: 

SANE  Asks  Pord  To  Meet  V  rrn  Peace 
OaoTJPS 

Dkah  Ms.  President:  SANEi  one  of  the 
organizations  on  President  Nlx<  a'a  "Enemlea 
List",  looks  to  your  admlnlstra  Ion  with  re- 
newed hope — hope  that  the  opi  nness  which 
you  have  brought  to  the  Whll  >  House  wlil 
lead  to  fresh  approaches  In  tli<  field  of  na- 
tional security. 

We  believe  that  national  aec  irlty  should 
be  viewed  In  broader  terms.  You '  )ld  the  Joint 
session  of  Congress  on  August  II:  "A  strong 
defense  Is  the  surest  way  to  pef  ».  Strength 
makes  detente  attainable.  WecU  nees  Invites 
war."  But,  Mr.  President,  is  it  st  ength  when 
we  have  36  H-bomba  (7.940  in  n  ld-1074)  for 
•very  major  Soviet  city?  Is  it  st  ength  when 
cost  overruns  for  65  weapons  sysl  tma  eimount 
to  (20  billion?  Is  It  strength  wften  two  ofB- 
cers  and  non-commissioned  officers  supervise 
each  private?  Is  it  strength  wh( 
single  blU  to  pass  Congress 
Inflationary  dollars  Into  the 
out  In  turn  producing  goods 
the  public  can  buy? 

We  live  in  a  country  whose 
more  likely  to  be  attacked  on  tde  streeta  or 
In  their  homes  by  their  feUo\i  Americans 
than  they  are  to  be  blown  up  by  Soviet  mis- 
siles— although  we  don't  undere  tlmate  the 
threat  of  strategic  weapons  tojeltber  side. 
Americans  are  more  likely  to  dlf  of  nozlgus 
air,  substandard  water  or  Inadeiruate  health 
care  than  they  are  of  enemy  actlcii — although 
we  recognize  the  need  for  a  mUltary  estab- 
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llshment  to  carry  out  the  role  of  legitimate 
defense. 

It  Is  becatise  we  question  bow  much  secu- 
rity and  how  much  defense  there  is  in  the 
military  budget  that  we  write  to  you  today. 
We  recall  the  words  of  President  Dwlght 
Elsenhower:  "Every  addition  to  defense  ex- 
penditures does  not  automatically  increase 
military  security.  Because  security  is  based 
upon  moral  and  economic,  as  well  as  purely 
mUitary  strength,  a  point  can  be  reached 
at  which  additional  funds  for  arms,  far  from 
bolstering  security,  weaken  It." 

While  the  United  States  Is  Number  One 
In  military  power,  our  long  preoccupation 
with  military  responses  to  political  con- 
flicts—often at  the  expense  of  domestic 
needs — largely  explains  the  fact  that  our 
country  Is  Number  18  In  doctor-patient  ratio, 
Number  16  In  literacy,  Number  15  in  infant 
mortality,  and  Number  26  in  life  expectancy. 
Have  we  perhaf>s  reached  the  point  where 
large  additional  funds  for  arms,  far  from 
bolstering  security,  weaken  it? 

In  this  connection,  we  enclose  a  poignant 
editorial  by  Anthony  Ouertin,  a  college  stu- 
dent. In  the  Mankato  State  (Minn.)  DaUy 
Reporter  of  July  11. 

Among  the  fresh  approaches  which  we 
would  hope  to  see  in  the  future  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Military  spending — If  the  current  Inflation 
requires  cuts  In  federal  spending,  simple 
equity  should  require  that  these  cuts  be  made 
In  military  as  well  as  civilian  programs.  With 
inflation  as  well  as  security  in  mind,  we  urge 
you  (1)  gracefully  to  accept  the  modest  re- 
ductions now  being  made  by  Congress  In  the 
Fiscal  1976  mUitary  appropriations  bUl.  (2) 
to  order  a  stringent  review  of  waste,  overkill 
and  overcommitment  In  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  Fiscal  1976  military  budget,  and  (3) 
to  challenge  the  Soviet  leaders  to  match  any 
cuts  In  mUitary  spending  made  by  the  United 
States  now  or  in  the  future. 

We  are  particularly  Interested  in  halting 
the  deployment  of  lORV's  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Ii-l  bomber  and  the  Trident  sub- 
marine: reducing  the  number  of  American 
troops  overseas,  particularly  where  they  serve 
to  bolster  totalitarian  regimes,  as  in  South 
Korea;  cutting  back  arms  sales  and  grants, 
again  primarily  to  totalitarian  regimes; 
streamlining  the  top-heavy  mUltary  com- 
mand structure,  and  requiring  competitive 
bidding  In  the  award  of  weapons  contracts. 
Arms  control  and  disarmament — We  were 
struck,  Mr.  President,  by  your  predecessor's 
reference   to  nuclear  arms  In  his  farewell 

address. We  must  set  as  a  goal,  not 

just  limiting,  but  reducing  and  finally  de- 
stroying these  terrible  weapons  so  that  they 
cannot  destroy  civUlzatlon,"  Mr.  Nixon 
stated.  ActuaUy.  that  goal  was  set  during 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  and  em- 
bodied in  a  Soviet-American  statement  of 
principles  In  1961  during  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
nUnistration.  But  it  has  been  sidetracked 
by  every  administration  for  reasons  which 
led  to  a  stecMlUy-escalating  nuclear  arms 
race. 

We  hope  the  scrapping  of  nuclear  weapons 
wlU  become  not  merely  a  stated  goal,  but  also 
a  tangible  achievement  of  the  P\}rd  Adminis- 
tration. We  beli<jve  Secretary  Kissinger  Is 
wboUy  correct  when  he  warns  that,  unless 
the  arms  race  Is  checked  within  the  next 
few  years,  "we  wUl  be  Uvlng  in  a  world  which 
will  be  extraordinarily  complex.  In  which  op- 
portunities for  nuclear  warfare  exist  that 
were  unimaginable  15  yean  ago  .  .  ."  One  of 
the  reasons  for  Secretary  Kissinger's  concern 
Is  undoubtedly  India's  nuclear  explosion 
and  the  knowledge  that  other  nations  are 
now  pondering  whether  to  join  the  "nuclear 
club".  The  only  incentive  these  nations  can 
be  given  to  dissuade  them  from  membership 
Is  arms  reduction  by  the  superpowers. 

We   tirge  you,  Mr.  President,   to  resume 
negotiations  with  the  USSR  for  a  compre- 


hensive nuclear  test  ban  to  replace  the  coa- 
metic  "threshold"  agreement  reached  la 
Moscow.  We  further  urge  you  to  Instruct  the 
negotiators  In  the  next  phase  of  SALT  n 
to  seek  nuclear  parity  at  lower  rather  than 
higher  levels  of  destructive  power.  Each 
higher  rung  on  the  ladder  of  nuclear  escala- 
tion heightens  the  feeling  of  threat.  Each 
lower  rung  eases  tension  and  proTldas  greater 
confidence  to  continue  the  process.  And 
minor  agreements  which  nibble  around  the 
edges  of  the  arms  race  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  As  John  Stuart  MUl  said: 

"Against  a  gre^t  evU,  a  small  remedy  does 
not  produce  a  smaU  result.  It  produces  no 
result  at  aU." 

We  would  be  very  happy  to  explore  these 
brief  s\iggestlons  In  greater  depth.  We  h(v>e 
you  would  be  willing  to  meet  with  a  repre- 
sentative delegation  of  peace-group  leaders 
for  this  purpose.  We  would  be  delighted  to 
help  organize  such  a  delegation. 
Sincerely, 

Santoro  OorrLca, 
Executive  Director. 


ASIAN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert Into  the  RicoBo  at  this  time  a  com- 
mentsuy.  from  the  May-June  1974  issue 
of  Asian  Affairs,  which  Is  especially  per- 
tinent as  today  marks  the  63d  anniver- 
sary of  "Double  Ten,"  the  birth  of  the 
Republic  of  China.  The  author.  Jay  H. 
Long,  is  a  retired  Foreign  Service  oflQcer 
and  a  legitimate  "China  expert." 

It  is  not  only  a  timely  but  an  objective 
article  on  United  States-China  relations. 
The  article  follows: 
UmrzD  States-China  Rxuitions — Wbosx 

Movz? 
Once  again,  editorial  and  Op-Ed  pages  are 
returning  to  the  theme  that  the  cinrrent  lack 
of  progress  In  "normalizing"  relations  with 
Peking  dictates  fresh  Initiatives  from  Wash- 
ington. A  number  of  writers  have  concluded 
that  the  necessary  next  step  is  the  establish- 
ment of  full  diplomatic  ties  with  Peking  and 
the  simultaneous  and  unceremonious  with- 
drawal of  recognition  from  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan. 

There  is  a  disturbing  tendency  among  these 
writers — the  China  and  Soviet  "specialists." 
and  even  some  policymakers — ^to  regard  "de- 
tente" with  the  Soviet  Union  and  "normaliza- 
tion" of  relations  with  Peking  as  ends  in 
themselves.  Detente  is  an  atmosphere  that 
can  only  be  created  and  sustained  through 
the  slow  process  of  working  out  mutually 
acceptable  solutions  to  outstanding  prob- 
lems. It  cannot  be  achieved  by  ignoring  or 
mishandling  these  problems,  or  by  slighting 
our  other  interests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
legitimate  interests  of  friendly  countries,  and 
our  legal  and  moral  obligations  to  them. 

The  most  vital  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  Asia  now,  as  it  consistently  has  been  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  Is  to  establish  and 
preserve  peace  and  stablUty  in  the  region. 
With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  that  policy 
has  been  successful.  However  anachronistic 
the  "containment"  approach  of  the  19S0s 
may  somtlmes  appear  In  the  world  of  the 
1970s,  it— along  with  other  bilateral  policies 
and  programs — has  provided  a  flramewoA  for 
security  within  which  viable  political  and 
economic  Institutions,  both  domestic  and 
regional,  might  develop.  The  significance  of 
this  factor,  especially  for  Japan  and  the  non- 
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Indocblnese   nations   of  Southeast  Asia.   Is 
rarely  sufficiently  appreciated. 

In  more  recent  years,  gradual  changes  in 
circumstances  have  dictated  a  more  uncer- 
tain and  complex  approach.  The  Slno-Sovlet 
conflict  has  replaced  the  Cold  War  as  Mos- 
cow's primary  international  concern;  the 
Vietnam  conflict  has  had  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  American  attitudes  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  should  commit  our  power 
overseas;  and  Peking  appears,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  to  have  concluded  that  its  national 
objectives  are  best  served  by  playing  a  more 
active  diplomatic  role  In  the  world  arena. 

Any  normalization  of  relations  with  Pe- 
king should  be  based  on  certain  fundamental 
understandings:  In  particiUar,  (1)  that  both 
Bides  have  Important  and  continiUng  Inter- 
ests In  Asia;  and  (2)  that  peace  and  stabUlty 
in  the  area  can  be  preserved  only  through 
mutual  commitment — in  deed  as  weU  as 
word — to  seek  mutually  acceptable  solutions 
to  reconcilable  problems,  not  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  force  in  areas  of  conflicting  Interests, 
and  not  to  make  unreasonable  demands  as 
the  price  of  coexistence.  The  February  1972 
Shanghai  communique,  at  the  end  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  visit  to  China,  acknowledged 
these  essential  elements  of  a  viable  relation- 
ship {although  the  language  of  the  Chinese 
position  suggests  that  Peking  intends  only  a 
qualified  Implementation;  and  that  it  main- 
tains Its  "right"  to  support  liberation  move- 
ments generally,  and  to  "liberate"  Taiwan 
specificaUy). 

Recent  analyses  to  the  effect  that  the 
termination  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Taiwan  Is  required  in  order  to  achieve  fuU 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  PRO  are  prob- 
ably correct.  Indeed,  In  the  Shanghai  com- 
munique, Peking  reaffirmed  Its  position  that 
Taiwan  was  "the  crucial  question  obstructing 
the  normalization  of  relations."  Such  a  step 
would  not,  however,  be  compatible  either 
with  the  elements  of  a  viable  detente,  or  with 
long-  or  short-term  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  certainly  no  basis  for  the  assertion 
that  the  United  States  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
"spirit"  of  the  communique  by  falling  to  take 
this  step.  Perceptive  readers  of  the  communi- 
que will  have  noted  the  careful  language 
used  in  the  statement  of  the  American  posi- 
tion: "The  United  States  acknowledges  that 
all  Chinese  on  either  side  of  the  Taiwan 
Strait  maintain  that  there  is  but  one  China 
and  that  Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China."  The 
United  States  did  not  say  that  It  accepted 
the  One  China  thesis.  It  simply  did  not  chal- 
lenge the  thesis.  Nor  did  it  say  that  Taiwan 
was  a  part  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
These  distinctions  surely  were  not  overlooked 
by  the  Peking  leadership;  Indeed,  they  were 
probably  the  cause  of  considerable  debate  as 
to  whether  to  agree  to  a  communique 
worded  In  such  a  fashion. 

Both  before  and  since  the  Peking  visit, 
moreover,  the  United  States  has  consistently 
and  publicly  asserted  that  the  new  relation- 
ships with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Peking  "will 
not  be  achieved  by  sacrificing  the  Interests 
of  our  fi'lends,"  and  that  we  Intend  to  "stand 
by  our  treaty  commitment  to  the  Republic 
of  China"  as  required  by  "our  word  and 
our  national  interest." 

Whatever  the  current  views  of  "all  Chi- 
nese," the  reality  is  that  separate  govern- 
ments have  existed  on  the  mainland  and  on 
Taiwan  for  over  two  decades,  each  with  all 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty  and  Independ- 
ence. Apart  from  moral  and  treaty  commit- 
ments and  economic  interests,  there  Is  logi- 
cally no  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
not  continue  to  deal  with  the  reality  of  Tai- 
wan as  an  independent  state  in  the  same  way 
that  we  have  come  to  deal  with  the  reality 
of  the  People's  Republic. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  deal  amicably  and  evenhandedly  with 
mutually  hostile  governments  Is  neither  un- 
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reasonable  nor  unprecedented.  Indeed,  Sec- 
retary Kissinger  has  been  widely  praised  for 
achieving  precisely  that  posture  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Peking's  reluctance  to  establish 
formal  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  under  these  circumstances  should  be 
regarded  as  a  Made-in-Chlna  obstacle  to 
Improved  relations. 

Another  popular  theme  in  recent  articles 
on  China  Is  that  a  more  forthcoming  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would  help 
Chou  En-lai  and  other  purported  "moderates" 
to  retain  the  upper  hand  in  the  current  power 
struggle  on  the  mainland.  Like  the  United 
States  in  the  aftermath  of  Watergate,  China 
appears  to  be  undergoing  a  domestic  political 
crisis  of  potentially  farreachlng  consequences, 
including  some  spillover  into  foreign  policy 
areas.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  domestic 
issues  are  of  such  a  dimension  that  new 
foreign  policy  gestures  are  unlikely  to  have 
much  Impact.  It  is  as  naive  to  suggest  that 
China's  power  struggle  can  be  shaped  by 
American  attitudes  as  it  woiUd  be  to  argue 
that  Chinese  attitudes  carry  any  appreciable 
weight  on  the  Impeachment  Issue  here.  It  is 
doubtful.  In  any  case,  that  analysts  in  Peking 
are  advocating  unilateral  concessions  to  the 
United  States  in  order  to  bolster  Mr.  Nixon's 
political  position. 

Detente  is  a  two-way  street,  the  end  result 
of  a  process  of  give  and  take — not  all  give — 
in  which  the  Important  interests  of  each  side 
must  be  seen  as  having  been  furthered.  The 
next  move  should  come  from  Peking. 


siMAS  kudire:a 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
certain  my  coUeagues  know  of  my  In- 
volvement in  the  international  case  re- 
garding the  Russian  capture  of  the  Lith- 
uanian seaman,  Simas  Kudlrka.  I  would 
like  it  brought  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion that  I  spoke  with  Simas  this  morn- 
ing. Since  he  has  been  declared  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  he  was  released  from  the 
Soviet  prison  camp  and  was  in  his  home- 
town In  Lithuania  when  I  spoke  with 
him. 

I  told  Simas  it  was  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  speak  with  him.  I  also  told 
him  he  had  many  friends  in  America 
and  in  the  Congress.  I  expressed  greet- 
ings from  the  many  Congressmen  and 
Senators  who  had  learned  in  time  of  the 
coming  telephone  call  and  requested  I 
express  their  greetings.  These  Members 
Included  Senators  Edward  Brooke,  Jacob 
Javits,  Harrison  Williams,  Charles 
Percy.  Robert  Roe.  Morgan  Murphy. 
William  Scherle,  Phillip  Crane,  David 
Treen,  Donald  Riegle,  Stewart  McKin- 
NKY,  Joe  Pritchard.  Ronald  Sarasin. 
Samuel  Stratton,  EUrold  Collier,  Wil- 
liam Walsh,  Robert  Hxtber.  Oeobge 
O'Brien,  Michael  Harrison,  Ralph 
Metcalfe,  and  Roger  Zion.  I  not  only 
expressed  greetings  from  these  Members, 
but  also  the  entire  XJB.  Congress. 

My  staff  and  I  have  been  working  very 
closely  on  this  Issue  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Paegle,  of  New  Jersey.  The  telephone 
call  today  was  made  possible  through  the 
Paegles  who  were  in  my  ofBce.  Mrs. 
Paegle  spoke  with  Simas  and  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Sulsklene,  and  informed  them  I 
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wish  to  speak  with  Simas.  She  also  did 
all  translating  of  the  conversations. 

I  informed  Simas  we  will  continue  to 
work  in  his  behalf  and  we  are  hopeful 
we  will  see  him  in  America  soon. 


roudebush  a  poor  choice 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNrA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
has  recently  confirmed  Richard  Roude- 
bush to  head  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Though  as  a  House  Member,  I  had 
no  official  role  In  his  confirmation,  I  have 
reviewed  his  record  closely  and  must 
register  my  skepticism  at  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Since  coming  to  Washington  I  have 
met  and  corresponded  with  thousands 
of  veterans  of  all  ages  and  several  con- 
flicts. Although  these  vets  represent 
needs  and  viewpoints  as  diverse  as  the 
population  of  the  district  as  a  whole,  they 
share  many  common  experiences  and 
complaints.  Most  of  the  complaints.  It 
seems,  result  from  dealings  with  the  VA. 

As  the  Federal  Government's  second 
largest  bureaucracy  with  185,000  em- 
ployees, and  its  third  largest  budget  at 
more  than  $13  billion  it  has  come  imder 
growing  criticism  In  past  months.  Its 
constituency  of  99  million  veterans,  de- 
pendents, widows  and  orphans  are  met 
more  often  by  redtape  than  delivery  of 
the  appointed  services.  The  VA  is  in- 
famous for  its  late  benefit  payments  and 
its  overaU  indifference  to  the  needs  of 
individual  veterans.  But  the  agency  is 
also  accused  of  budget  cutting  at  the  ex- 
pense of  VA  hospitals  and  education  pro- 
grams, misuse  of  tax  dollars  for  junkets 
and  conferences,  antiquated  systems  of 
retaining  information  and  gathering  sta- 
tistics, insensltivity  to  Vietnam-era  vets' 
problems,  parochialism,  rigidity  and 
politicizatlon. 

In  view  of  Its  problems,  I  was  heart- 
ened by  the  news  some  months  ago  that 
the  agency  was  due  to  receive  a  new  ad- 
ministrator. Upon  close  scrutiny  of  Mr. 
Roudebush's  career,  I  was  forced  to  con- 
clude that  to  me  he  is  ill  suited  to  ag- 
gressively lead  an  ailing  agency  out  of 
its  doldrums  and  set  It  to  work  as  a 
sophisticated,  finely  tuned  Instrument  of 
the  veterans  best  interests.  Let  me  ex- 
plain briefly  the  basis  for  my  opinion. 

While  In  the  House  from  1961-70 
Richard  Roudebush  did  not  serve  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Nor  did  a 
study  of  his  record  reveal  even  so  much 
as  periodic  floor  statements  In  support 
of  veterans  causes  or  legislation.  Overall, 
a  survey  of  his  concerns  while  in  Con- 
gress demonstrates  little  interest  in 
pressing  human  needs.  Legislation  he 
sponsored  Includes  a  resolution  to  re- 
quire Capitol  Police  to  wear  an  American 
flag  replica  on  their  left  sleeve,  and  a 
bill  to  mandate  that  only  an  American 
flag  be  left  by  the  astronauts  on  the 
Moon.  He  spwnsored  an  antlflag  descra- 
tion  bill  and  another  to  prevent  the  em- 
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ployment    of    subversives  |  In    defense 

plants.  f  ^   ^         ,     . 

Through  the  years,  he  voted  against 
the  poverty  program,  medicare,  open 
housing,  a  minimum  wa(|e  Increase, 
model  cities  funding  Increises.  a  rent 
subsidy  program.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. He  voted  to  cripple  theffood  stamp 
program  and  to  klU  a  collfge  aid  biU. 
After  surveying  Mr.  Roudeljush's  legis- 
lative record.  I  have  difflc|lty  finding 
evidence  of  strong  empath*  and  con- 
cern for  his  fellowmen  whfch  I  would 
expect  of  a  VA  chief. 

On  another  point,  Mr. 
confirmation  hearings  he  SJ 
not    tolerate"    the    presenc 
evaders  and  deserters  doing 
nate  service  in  VA  hosplt 
the  hospitals  are  sorely  lacl 
sonnel ;  it  would  seem  that  na^ 
to  serve  there  should  be  welcomed. 

Last.  I  seriously  question  Mr.  Roude- 
bush's  qualifications  as  an  ac^alnlstrator. 
For  such  an  enormous  burefucracy  and 
budget  we  need  someone  highly  experi- 
enced in  the  ways  of  modeBi  computer 
technology  and  advanced  xSinclples  of 
administration. 
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CARL  VINSONI 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  S^UCKEY 

or   GEOKGIA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^TTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  iffi  1974 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  September  26.  in  Mllledgevllle. 
Oa.,  dedication  of  the  Carl  Vinson  Pro- 
fessorship in  Political  Science  and  Pub- 
lic Administration  was  held  at  Georgia 
College.  The  professorship  Is  named  In 
honor  of  an  lUustrious  former  member 
of  this  body  from  my  State  who  served 
in  Congress  longer  than  anj  other  per- 
son. \ 

Mr.  Vinson  was  first  chalitnan  of  the 
old  Naval  Affairs  Commltte€.|then  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  %  total  of  30 
years.  His  service  in  Congreis  exceeded 
50  years.  Mr.  Vinson  lives  tofeay  in  Mll- 
ledgevllle. Ga.  f 

At  the  presentation  ^remonles. 
Honorable  Phil  Lawdrttm,  (j^n  of  the 
Georgia  delegation,  delivered|the  dedica- 
tory address.  I  insert  his  sp^dld  state- 
ment In  the  Record:  j 

Comments  of  Hon.  Phu.  M.  kandkvm 

Wbat  makes  a  poUticlan?  Wfiat  makes  a 
statesman?  When  does  a  {wUtlcl^  become  a 
statesman?  It's  obvlouB  that  th.«  first  answer 
concerns  the  practitioner's  reoftrd  .  .  .  his 
history  of  actions  and  experience 

A  record  of  actions  and  experiences 
through  time  .  .  .  becoming  hi  torjt  We're 
here  today  In  praise  and  recogu  tlon  of  the 
study  of  political  history  and  the  living 
record  of  one  of  government's  fli  est  partici- 
I>ants.  We're  here  to  acknowled^  s  the  great 
importance  society  places  in  ui  lerstandlng 
and  studying  the  science  of  he  ir  mankind 
governs  itself. 

Harry  Truman,  one  of  our  grM  best  practi- 
tioners of  the  art  of  politics,  on  e  said  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  human  nature  .  .  . 
that  the  only  thing  that  cha  ges  is  the 
name  we  give  to  things.  He  recs  ted  that  all 
of  the  ancients  had  the  same  |  roblems  we 
have  today.  They  bad  rules  of  la  r  and  prob- 
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lem;  of  corruption,  crime  and  passion  .  .  . 
and  problems  too  of  maintaining  an  econ- 
omy. Truman  said,  "U  you  want  to  under- 
stand the  20th  century  read  the  lives  of  the 
roman  emperors,  all  the  way  from  Claudius 
to  Constantine." 

So  to  give  us  insights  for  solving  our  prob- 
lems In  the  present,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  over  mankind's  challenges  and  solutions 
of  the  past.  There  are  people  and  experiences 
in  the  past  that  do  repeat  themselves. 

In  Jtist  the  past  few  days,  in  one  of  my 
vicarious  expeditions  Into  the  past,  I've  come 
across  a  most  interesting  comparison  of 
political  figures  from  two  dlfTerent  ages  In 
American  history. 

When  three  of  the  drafters  of  our  Consti- 
tution put  down  their  arguments  for  ratifi- 
cation in  what  are  known  as  the  Federalist 
Papers,  they  set  down  for  history  what  has 
come  to  be  one  of  the  most  clear  and  concise 
documents  ever  written  to  explain  a  form 
of  government.  Those  three  men,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  John  Jay  and  James  Madison  .  .  . 
created  the  persuasive  device  credited  with 
convincing  the  leglslatxires  of  the  various 
States  to  vote  for  ratification  of  the 
Constitution. 

These  were  three  astute  politicians  .  .  . 
three  statesmen  .  .  .  three  patriots  ...  all 
of  whom  were  skilled  in  the  art  of  legislative 
techniques  from  years  of  experience  in  their 
state  assemblies.  They  were  vigorous  men — 
determined  that  the  new  government  would 
begin  In  an  atmosphere  of  strength  and  re- 
spect. Of  these  three,  Alexander  HamUton 
was  the  master  tactician  who  worked  for 
ratification.  It  was  his  idea  to  publish  in  the 
New  York  papers  a  series  of  letters  arguing 
for  the  new  form  of  government  outlined  in 
the  Just-completed  Constitution.  Here  was 
a  man  who  pushed  hard  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  in  the  best  public  interest.  He  made 
enemies  along  the  way,  but  he  learned  how 
to  persuade  a  point  and  how  to  manipulate 
his  arguments  to  achieve  a  consensus  among 
his  feUow  men.  Hamilton  knew  so  well  how 
to  negotiate  and  compromise  in  pursuing 
a  political  result.  He  knew  how  to  withdraw 
hlB  own  personality  Into  anonymity  in  plac- 
ing great  points  of  debate  In  the  forefront. 
If  Alexander  HamUton  had  lived  in  this 
century,  he  would  have  been  the  kind  of  leg- 
islator that  Carl  Vinson  was,  and  if  Carl  Vin- 
son had  lived  In  1787,  when  the  fight  for  rati- 
fication of  the  constitution  was  on,  he  would 
have  been  Just  the  kind  of  man  that  Alex- 
ander HamUton  was. 

Supreme  patriots  both  .  .  .  convinced  of 
the  rlghtness  of  their  goals  .  .  .  master  tacti- 
cians in  the  practical  art  of  effective  politics. 
In  HamUton 's  day.  the  concept  of  creating 
a  strong  central  government  was  by  no  means 
a  popular  one  among  the  newly-Independent 
states — all  of  which  stUl  enjoyed  the  heady 
feeling  of  total  independence  from  the  crown, 
the  very  idea  of  giving  away  part  of  a  state's 
powers  to  a  federal  government  didn't  go 
down  weU  at  aU  with  many  of  the  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  great  patriot,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  was  violently  opposed  to  the 
constitution,  he  said,  "I  look  on  that  paper  as 
the  most  fatal  plan  that  could  possibly  be 
conceived  to  enslave  a  free  people." 

So  tb«  proponents  of  constitutional  ratifi- 
cation .  .  .  the  proponents  of  the  government 
we  have  today  .  .  .  had  a  lot  of  hills  to  climb 
In  convincing  the  country  that  it  was  right. 
In  the  brUliantly  written  Federalist  papers. 
HamUton  knew  that,  to  be  persuasive,  he  had 
to  withdraw  his  own  controversial  personality 
from  the  arena  of  the  debate.  So  he  devised 
the  pen  name  "publlus"  for  the  Federalist  let- 
ters, eighty-five  in  all,  which  were  published 
beginning  In  late  1787. 

Here  was  Hamilton,  then,  working  behind 
the  scene  to  make  the  arguments  for  ratifica- 
tion moet  effective.  He  enlisted  his  fellow 
New  Yorker,  John  Jay  ...  at  the  time  a  more 
prestigious  figure  than  hmiself  ...  to  write 
some  of   the  essays.   He   enlisted  Virginian 
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James  Madison,  the  guiding  force  for  conven- 
ing the  constitutional  convention.  In  writ- 
ing others.  Together,  the  eighty-five  Federal- 
ist essays  ...  In  direct,  lucid  language  .  .  . 
cut  to  the  core  of  the  arguments  in  support- 
ing a  stronger  union. 

But  Carl  Vinson's  time  came  over  a  cen- 
tury later  . . .  and  in  the  fifty  years  he  served 
in  the  Congress  ...  he  exhibited  the  same 
supreme  patriotism,  political  skUl  and  tacti- 
cal brUliance  as  his  predecessor. 

In  the  third  of  the  Federalist  essays,  John 
Jay  wrote,  "Among  the  many  objects  to  which 
a  wise  and  free  people  find  it  necessary  to 
direct  their  attention,  that  of  providing  for 
their  safety  seems  to  be  the  first."  The  very 
formation  of  a  stronger  union,  he  argued, 
was  Justified  by  the  need  for  safety  In  our 
lives  .  .  .  safety  in  external  and  Internal 
defense  ...  in  our  relationships  with  other 
powers  .  .  .  and  safety  in  our  domestic 
lives  .  .  .  Involving  a  federal  union  dedi- 
cated to  the  greater  economic  and  social  good 
of  all  our  citizens. 

Safety,  then,  was  one  of  the  very  core  argu- 
ments for  our  constitutional  syartem.  In  Carl 
Vinson  Today,  we  have  seen  a  lifetime  de- 
voted to  this  very  basic  of  concepts  articu- 
lated by  slmUarly  brUUant  leaders  before 
him. 

Safety  means  many  things.  Not  only  does 
it  mean  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  national 
defense  system,  it  also  means  providing 
society  with  knowledge  .  .  .  with  education 
.  .  .  and  with  an  atmosphere  for  economic 
comfort  in  our  lives.  The  record  of  "Mister 
Carl"  Is  tinparaUcled  In  the  history  of  Con- 
gress In  pursuit  of  safety  In  our  society. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  for  twelve 
years  with  him  in  the  Congress.  Here  is  the 
man,  who  served  longer  than  any  Representa- 
tive in  history  .  .  .  for  fifty  years  .  .  .  from 
1914  'tu  1964  .  .  .  through  some  of  the  moet 
extraordinary  events  in  our  history  .  .  ,  the 
man  from  whom  I  learned  the  art  of  the 
possible  .  .  .  the  pragmatic  art  of  the  politi- 
cally feasible. 

His  canny  tactical  sense  was  beautlfuUy 
displayed  when  as  the  Incumbent  he  defeated 
Oeorgla  political  power  Tom  Watson  In  « 
strong  chaUenge  for  his  Congressional  seat 
In  1918.  He  got  the  Jump  on  Watson  In  firmly 
implanting  the  Issues  in  people's  minds  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  creating  a 
situation  that  placed  Watson  on  the  de- 
fensive throughout  his  cbaUenge. 

And  then  after  Tom  Watson  went  to  the 
Senaite,  he  and  Vinson  became  close  friends. 

Carl  devastated  an  opponent  by  the  name 
of  Sam  Olive  with  a  simple  campaign  poster 
showing  the  possible  ramifications  of  federal 
school  financing  in  1920. 

And  the  setting  fior  what  became  legisla- 
tive history  began  when  Carl  Vinson  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  when 
the  esth  Congress  convened  In  1917.  His  im- 
pact on  defense  policy  for  the  next  47  yean 
was  like  no  other  In  the  history  of  our 
country. 

As  World  War  One  approached,  he  made  a 
stirring  appeal  for  Investment  In  a  stronger 
Navy.  He  became  chairman  of  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  In  1031  and  fought 
for  a  two-ocean  Navy  and  for  greater  recog- 
nition of  the  airplane  In  our  defense. 

Vinson's  congressional  tenure  then  nva- 
passed  that  of  most  Navy  professionals,  and 
in  time,  he  became  more  expert  on  matters  of 
Naval  policy  than  anyone  in  the  Navy  itself. 
But  he  was  always  careful  to  leave  to  the 
military  men  the  tactical  side  of  plantUng 
and  supported  them  unfailingly  when  they 
Justified  their  congressional  requests. 

Mr.  Vinson  was  47  when  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  Naval  Committee  .  .  .  and  81 
when  he  retired  In  1964  as  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  became  known 
as  a  stern  taskmaster  on  the  Hill,  abrupt  and 
demanding.  Where  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  controlled  external  or  opera- 
tional  policies  of   the   Armed  Forces,   th* 
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Congress   was   concerned   with    Internal    or 
structural  policy. 

So  the  Armed  Forces  Committees  became 
arbiters  on  the  kinds  of  equipment  and 
numbers  of  ships,  planes,  tanks,  and  the 
number  and  status  of  personnel.  As  the  Com- 
mittee Chairman  of,  first,  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  and  later  the  combined  Armed 
Forces  Committee,  Vinson  became  one  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  the  Congress. 

His  constantly  increasing  store  of  informa- 
tion about  aU  the  military  services  became 
a  commanding  knowledge.  His  dominant  per- 
sonality, combined  with  his  skill  at  legisla- 
tive strategy  and  tactics,  made  him  a  power 
in  the  whole  House.  Seniority  Insured  Vin- 
son's place,  but  it  was  his  ovm  keen  under- 
standing that  made  his  power  more  formida- 
ble. 

He  was  a  dominating  legislative  leader, 
knowing  instinctively  when  to  press  his  de- 
mands, retreat,  or  stand  firm.  He  knew  how 
to  handle  all  men,  regardless  of  station,  ac- 
cording to  what  the  situation  demanded.  He 
coiUd  cut  an  unprepared  admiral  down  to 
size  as  easUy  as  he  could  restrain  a  freshman 
committee  member. 

I'm  reminded  of  one  freshman  conunittee 
member  whose  committee  seat  was  high  in 
the  back  of  the  room  near  a  glass  lighting 
fixture.  To  get  chairman  Vinson's  attention, 
he  would  tinkle  the  glass  pendants  attached 
to  the  fixture. 

One  day  the  young  member  tinkled  the 
pendants  several  times,  and  Mr.  Vinson 
rather  sourly  recognized  him.  The  next  day, 
when  he  took  his  seat,  the  young  represent- 
ative found  each  of  the  pieces  of  glass 
neatly  taped  so  that  they  would  not  rattle. 
That  freshman  congressman  was  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson. 

Mister  Carl  was  one  of  those  from  whom 
Johnson  learned,  as  did  we  ell. 

And  speaking  of  master  tacticians  and 
practitioners  of  the  art  of  the  possible  .  .  . 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  once  said  of  Carl 
Vinson,  "he  was  the  best  legislative  techni- 
cian in  the  House." 

He  fought  for  the  two  ocean  navy  before 
World  War  Two  appeared  on  the  horizon.  In 
1940.  one  of  his  greatest  legislative  achieve- 
ments was  pushing  through  expenditures  for 
naval  expansion  .  .  .  the  wisdom  of  which  was 
imminently  clear  after  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

President  Roosevelt's  "arsenal  of  democ- 
racy" found  its  strongest  legislative  sup- 
porter in  Carl  Vinson  when  war  was  Immi- 
nent. The  President  chose  an  Interesting  way 
to  get  Vinson's  backing  for  sending  ships  to 
Great  Britain,  a  move  that  had  considerable 
opposition  in  Congress  before  we  entered 
World  War  Two. 

President  Roosevelt  took  "the  admiral" — 
as  he  was  referred  to  by  the  most  daring — 
fishing  with  him  down  on  the  Potomac.  The 
two  of  them  rowed  out  from  the  Presidential 
yacht  alone  for  an  afternoon  of  fishing.  Not  a 
word  about  the  mUitary  aid  for  Britain  was 
said  untU  they  were  on  the  way  back  home. 
Vinson  promised  him  his  support. 

Later,  Mr.  Vinson  envisioned  the  impor- 
tance of  air  superiority,  and  pushed  for  the  70 
group  air  force.  Then  Representative  Lyndon 
Johnson  said  in  debate,  "Vinson  long  ago  saw 
Hitler  and  Hlrohlto  coming  and  built  a  navy 
to  whip  them.  Now  he  sees  the  danger  of 
Stalin  and  backs  an  air  force — the  thing 
that  will  beat  him." 

Admiral  WlUlam  D.  Leahy,  In  his  book, 
praised  the  congressman  for  his  far  sighted 
efforts  during  the  critical  period  from  1935 
to  1948 :  he  wrote,  "in  my  opinion,  the  Georgia 
representative  had  contributed  more  to  the 
national  defense  than  any  other  single  person 
in  the  country  except  the  President  himself." 
There  were  countless  pieces  in  legislation 
following  World  War  Two  which  bear  the 
imprimatur  of  Carl  Vinson.  All  pursue  the 
goal  of  Increasing  the  greater  safety  of  the 
American  people   through   astute   defense 
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planning.  As  times  changes,  as  technology 
and  strategic  balances  and  priorities  changed. 
Mr.  Vinson  was  also  able  to  change.  (If  a 
stump  appears  In  the  road  you're  on,  you'd  be 
a  fool  not  to  go  around  it.) 

In  a  historic  exchange  with  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamaxa 
over  development  of  the  RS-70  bomber,  Vin- 
son and  others  on  the  hUl  wanted  to  direct 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  go  ahead  with 
development.  The  President  and  McNamara 
wanted  to  stretch  out  the  development  for 
economy  reasons.  A  confrontation  was 
avoided  at  a  White  House  meeting  In  which 
President  Kennedy  and  Chairman  Vinson 
reached  a  compromise.  Vinson  later  said, 
"reasonable  people  don't  go  bumping  Into 
each  other  and  having  difficulties  that  can 
be  avoided.  There  Is  always  room  for  a  little 
give  and  take.  That  Is  what  makes  our  kind 
of  government  work." 

The  agreement  with  President  Kennedy 
came  during  a  walk  in  the  White  House  Rose 
Garden,  and  I  remember  Mr.  Vinson  refer- 
ring to  this  compromise  as  . . .  "The  lingering 
fragrance  of  the  Rose  Garden." 

Just  as  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  others 
who  fought  so  diligently  to  form  our  consti- 
tutional system  of  government  in  the  begin- 
ning ...  so  do  men  like  Carl  Vinson  continue 
to  practice  the  art  of  legislative  tactics  and 
persuasion  today. 

In  creating  this  chair  for  the  scholarly 
study  of  political  science  and  history,  we 
name  it  in  honor  of  a  contemporary  states- 
man who  embodies  aU  the  beet  and  most 
effective  qualities  of  those  who  founded  our 
Nation. 

Let  this  Instrument  of  perpetual  political 
study  be  fimded  not  Just  with  material 
wealth,  but  with  the  depth  of  Intellectual 
and  ethical  riches  we  have  in  our  history. 
Let  It  be  a  challenge  to  this  institution  to 
increase  its  efforts  to  instruct  with  pulsat- 
ing episodes  from  our  history  . . .  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  who  study  here  to  attain  the 
highest  levels   of  responsible   citizenship. 

Laws  on  the  books  are  not  enough.  ClvUl- 
zatlon  at  one  time  or  another  has  had  laws 
on  the  books  and  political  machinery  to 
fight  every  problem  we  have  in  the  world 
today. 

The  difference  between  success  and  faUure 
of  a  society  has  come  In  the  caliber  of  its 
people! 

It  Is  my  hope  that  through  this  study  .  .  . 
through  this  chair  for  scholarly  Insight  .  .  . 
will  pass  the  word  to  thousands  of  young 
Georgians  .  .  .  wUl  grow  a  renewed  respect 
for  honesty  and  ethics  in  government  .  .  . 
will  be  Instilled  the  courage  to  speak  the 
truth  .  .  .  will  be  ingrained  the  moral  forti- 
tude to  persist  and  endure  through  the 
cjmlcism  and  misguided  motives  of  those 
who  pervert  the  constitution  and  set  them- 
selves above  the  law. 

We  must  shore  up  knowledge  of  our  polit- 
ical system  In  terms  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  ethics  and  humanism  ...  so  that 
never  again  shall  we  be  endangered  by  the 
moral  and  political  errors  engraved  in  our 
memory  today. 


FOR    SPENDING    TARGET    OF    $295 
BILLION 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  BSARAZITI 

OF  nxw  jnaxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  1974 

l^.  MARAZm.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. October  8.  1974.  President  Ford  de- 
livered his  economic  recommendations 
to  the  Congress.  While  many  of  these 
recommendations  have  merit,  I  feel  the 
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proposal  for  a  5  percent  surcharge  on 
Income  taxes  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
warranted. 

The  President  stated  that  this  sur- 
charge is  necessary  to  fund  some  of  the 
programs  to  fight  inflation. 

Today,  we  are  asked  to  approve  a  $300 
billion  spending  limit.  While  this  action 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe 
that  we  could  realistically  cut  more  f  imds 
from  the  giveaway  programs,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic.  If  we  set  a  spending 
target  of  $295  billion,  then  there  would 
be  no  need  for  the  tax  surcharge. 

For  this  reason,  while  I  voted  for  the 
$300  billion  spending  limit,  because  it 
does  cut  back  spending,  I  Intend  to  con- 
tinue to  fight  to  limit  spending  to  $295 
billion. 


THE  CHARLESTON  TEXTBOOK 
DISPUTE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 


OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  often 
enough  when  we  read  the  press  accounts 
of  the  parent  protests  around  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  against  the  textbooks  being 
used  in  the  pubUc  schools,  we  gain  the 
impression  that  nobody  but  rednecks  and 
knownothlngs  could  be  Involved  in  the 
demonstrations.  In  fact,  nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  One  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  dispute  is  Mrs.  Alice  Moore,  a 
member  of  the  Kanawha  County  School 
Board  and  a  charming  young  woman 
who  ran  for  the  board  precisely  on  the 
issue  of  textbooks.  She  has  taken  a 
courageous  stand  against  a  great  deal  of 
abuse,  and  she  is  determined  to  see  her 
cause  through  to  victory. 

The  end  results  of  the  sort  of  educa- 
tic8i  Mrs.  Moore  and  her  supporters 
worry  about  are  very  well  described  in- 
deed in  a  column  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  Charleston  papers,  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail,  for  October  2.  1974.  The  col- 
umn is  by  Jeffrey  Hart,  no  redneck,  but 
a  professor  of  English  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  points  out  in  the  column  that 
students  even  from  the  best  schools  have 
been  cut  off  from  their  cultural  and  re- 
ligious heritage  and  not  been  provided 
with  the  ability  to  think  well  and  write 
cogently.  He  does  not  say  so  in  so  many 
words,  but  he  implies  that  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  at  best  neglect  and  at  worst  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary educators. 

I  think  what  Professor  Hart  has  to  say 
should  be  taken  very  seriously  by  all  of 
us  who  are  concerned  alsout  education, 
£md  I  append  the  text  of  his  column 
below : 

Freshman  Essats  ArPAixoro 
(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 

The  college  year  now  begins  again,  and  I 
have  Just  spent  the  day  reading  the  essays  of 
entering  freshman,  exercises  designed  to  de- 
termine which  of  them  take  the  regular  com- 
position course,  which,  perhi^M.  are  so  good 
they  can  skip  It,  and  which  may  need  serious 
remedial  work. 

Reading  the  essays  was  a  strangely  dl^lrtt- 
ing   experience,   and    as   such    it   stood   in 
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nuu-ked  contrast  to  the  at 
tling  hopefiUness  ttiat  always 
the  reopening  of  the  college — t: 
students,  the  bright  fskll  cloth< 
rackets  and  skis,  the  new  tert' 
one's  hands,  the  general  feel 
might  be  possible. 

Not  that  the  freshmen  are 
writers  in  their  essays.  Par  froi 
been  admitted  to  an  Ivy 
competition  with  numerous  ot 
They  have  gone  to  good  publli 
schools.  They  have  high  teat 
on.  All  of  them  can  write  sente 
of  them  can  write  paragraphs, 
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all  of  them  can  communicate  wlat  they  have 
to  say.  But  here  Is  where  the  ia|lancholy  as- 
pect appeared. 

One    of    the    proposed    essal 
example,    dealt    with   supp 
a  religious  perspective  to  a  scler 
Ing  the  past  couple  of  centurlij 
culture;  surely  a  provocative 
deed  one  that  was  popular  amd 
men  essay  writers.  Yet  I  did 
one  essay  In  the  batch  I 
after  all.  are  elite  students — th^ 
grasp  of  the  religious  tradltlor 
much  sense  of  history,  or  any  (fense  at  all  of 
philosophical  argument.  T 

In  any  group  of  students,  s>u  expect  to 
come  across  dazzling  gaps  In  factual  knowl- 
edge, such  as  the  assertion  by  fne  freshman 
that  during  the  200  yean  ijuice  Darwin 
(1809-1882)  religion  had  bee4  eclipsed  by 
science.  I 

What  I  really  find  appaUlnf,  however.  Is 
the  virtually  universal  assum^lon — blandly 
asserted,  loosely  taken  for  grafted  through- 
out— that  the  Bible  Is  a  collecflon  of  primi- 
tive myths  and  that  the  clalmb  of  theology, 
never  very  convincing  to  beni  with,  have 
long  since  been  exploded.  | 

Reading  these  essays,  you  begin  to  sense 
afresh  that  Out  There,  In  what  Scott  Fitzger- 
ald called  the  dark  fields  of  therrepubllc.  roll- 
ing on  under  the  night,  much  ttat  has  always 
been  central  to  Western  culttffe  has  simply 
disappeared.  It  has  not  been  kefuted.  It  Is 
simply  gone,  not  being  communicated  by 
schools,  churches,  surrounding  general  cul- 
ttire,  or  family.  We  spend  blUlpns  on  second- 
ary education,  and  what  we  ftre  getting  Is 
social  studies,  language  arts,  ind  the  world 
view  of  the  early  Wells.  Theie  Ivy  League 
freshmen  even  think  that  duri^ig  the  Middle 
Ages  Intelligent  men  thought  the  earth  was 
flat!  Culturally  speaking,  one  momentarily 
thinks,  we  might  as  well  be  lltrlng  In  Magni- 
togorsk, USSR.  J 

Ah  well,  this  week  one  of  mj(  cls^sses  begins 
reading  Milton's  Paradise  Lost^  the  other  one 
undertakes  Chaucer,  Donne,  'Pope,  Words- 
worth and  T.  S.  Eliot.  Perhaps  all  Is  not  en- 
tirely lost.  t 


FREEDOM   OP  RELIQ^N  AND 
FREE  CHINAj 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UG0MARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA     4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESlNTA'nVES 

Thursday,  October  lA  1974 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  over  5,000  churcSes,  temples, 
and  mosques  on  the  IslancHof  Taiwan, 
present  location  of  the  Qo«mment  of 
the  Republic  of  China.  Thti  '  represent 
almost  every  one  of  the  wc  'Id's  major 
religions. 

Buddhism  is  the  major  r«  iglon  with 
5%  million  members  while  T(  slsm  comes 
second  with  3  million  followe  ra.  Christi- 
anity is  the  fastest  growing  n  liglon  with 
more  than  600.000  adherents.  iJnderlylng 
all  these  faiths  are  the  basics  Confucian 
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ideals  of  humanity,  tolerance,  and  prag- 
matism. 

There  is  no  state  religion  In  Free  China 
unlike  Communist  China  where  the  one 
true  "religion"  is  communism  and  the 
one  "god"  Is  Mao  Tse-tung. 

The  world's  religions  have  helped 
create  the  miracle  that  is  Taiwan,  espe- 
cially In  the  field  of  education.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  775  Christian  kinder- 
gartens, primary,  and  secondary  schools. 
Of  the  98  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
Republic  of  China,  4  are  Christian  col- 
leges and  3  full-fledged  universities. 

Freedom  of  religion  is  guaranteed  by 
the  ROC  Constitution  as  are  all  the  other 
basic  human  freedoms — ^much  like  our 
own  U.S.  Constitution.  It  is  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  the  House  take  public  no- 
tice of  the  many  similarities  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China, 
acknowledge  the  longstanding  friendship 
between  our  two  countries  and  extend 
our  very  best  wishes  to  Free  China  on 
this,  its  63d  birthday. 


SAN  LEANDRO  YOUTHS  TRAVEL  TO 
SCANDINAVIA 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  pride 
I  have  for  the  ninth  grade  ba^etball 
team  from  John  Muir  Junior  High  School 
in  San  Leandro,  Calif.  On  October  16, 
1974,  14  boys  and  3  members  of  the  John 
Muir  faculty  will  depart  for  Copenhagen, 
Denmark.  For  5  weeks,  they  will  b<e 
touring  and  playing  a  series  of  basket- 
ball games  in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

These  young  men  are  the  first  second- 
ary school  athletic  team  from  California 
ever  to  visit  Europe.  Participating  are 
John  Alves,  Mark  Alves,  Tom  Alves,  Ste- 
phen Balero,  Jeffrey  Beltramo,  John 
Hatten,  Prentice  Jacob,  Manuel  Lopes, 
Tom  Markou,  Jeff  Perry,  David  Reed, 
Kelly  Robinson,  Michael  Schultz,  and 
Arthur  Teter.  In  addition  to  playing  bas- 
ketball teams,  these  young  men  will  also 
participate  in  a  cultural  exchange.  Sight- 
seeing tours  have  been  arranged  for  the 
group  and  they  will  be  staying  with  fam- 
ilies of  opposing  team  members.  In  prep- 
aration for  the  trip,  every  member  of  the 
team  enrolled  in  the  San  Leandro  Simi- 
mer  School  to  study  a  special  curriculum 
of  Scandinavian  culture. 

This  group  of  yoimg  men  and  their 
families  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
long,  h8ird  efforts  to  earn  funds  for  the 
trip.  They  succeeded  In  raising  over  7,000 
by  sponsoring  several  events  in  the  com- 
munity, including  pizza  parties,  movies, 
yard  work  and  selling  firewood.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  young  men  also  reflects  the 
efforts  of  three  faculty  members  who  ar- 
ranged the  trip  and  will  be  accompany- 
ing the  team  to  Europe — Coaches  Rich- 
ard Vaeth  and  Robert  Breedlove,  an#Mr. 
Lee  Jensen,  who  has  spent  the  last  3 
years  teaching  in  Denmark. 

I  am  very  proud  of  these  young  Cali- 
fornia   ambassadors    of    sportsmanship 
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suid  I  am  hopeful  they  will  share  their 
broadening  experiences  with  their  com- 
munity. 


COAL  ALLOCATION  IN  CASE  OF 
DISRUPTIVE  LABOR  DISPUTE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
President's  economic  messi^e  I  an- 
nounced that  I  would  be  Introducing 
legislation  to  give  the  FEA  authority  to 
allocate  coal  In  case  of  national  disrup- 
tion of  coal  supplies  resulting  from  a 
labor  dispute.  I  am  today  introducing 
such  legislation.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  other  Interested  readers 
of  the  Record,  I  include  herewith  the 
text  of  my  bill : 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  alloca- 
tion and  pricing  of  coal  In  the  event  of  a 

national    disruption    in    coal    production 

caused  by  a  labor  dispute 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
1  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974  (PXi. 
93-319)  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  section  and  adding 
after  the  word  "resources"  a  comma  and  the 
following  new  language:  "and  (3)  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  mandatory  allocation  and  pric- 
ing of  coal  in  the  event  of  a  national  disrup- 
tion In  coal  production  caused  by  a  labor 
dispute." 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974  (PX. 
93-319)  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (d)  of  such  section  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)(1)  In  the  event  of  a  national  dis- 
ruption in  coal  production  caused  by  a  labor 
dispute,  the  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
shall,  by  rule  or  order,  allocate  coal  (In 
amounts  and  at  prices)  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  (4), 
and  (5)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Any  rule  or  order  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, shall  provide  that  coal  is  allocated  In 
accordance  with  the  following  priorities: 

"  ( 1 )  The  protection  of  public  health,  safety. 
and  welfare  (Including  maintenance  of  resi- 
dential heating,  such  as  Individual  homes, 
apartments,  and  similar  occupied  dwelling 
units),  and  the  national  defense. 

"(11)  The  maintenance  of  public  services 
and  Institutions  (such  as  public  facilities, 
prisons,  hospitals,  and  educational  Institu- 
tions) whether  government,  municipally, 
cooperatively,  or  Investor  owned  or  ojierated. 

"(HI)  The  maintenance  of  powerplants  as 
defined  In  subsection  (f )  of  this  section 

"(Iv)  The  maintenance  of  other  users  of 
coal. 

"(v)  No  coal  may  be  allocated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  to  any  user  of  coal  who  the 
Administrator  finds  can  switch  from  the  use 
of  coal  to  some  other  fuel  (without  substan- 
tial capital  expense)  which  the  Administra- 
tor finds  is  available  to  such  user. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  obtain  coal  for  allo- 
cation In  accordance  with  the  following 
priorities: 

"(A)  From  coal  held  for  sale  not  under 
contract  for  delivery  to  a  specific  user. 

"(B)  From  coal  held  for  sale  or  delivery  to 
a  foreign  user. 

"(C)  From  coal  held  for  sale  or  delivery  to 
a  domestic  user. 
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"(D)  From  stockpiles  held  by  utilities  and 
Industrial  and  commercial  users. 

"(E)  From  other  sources. 

"(4)  (A)  The  price  of  any  coal  allocated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
greater  than  the  average  price,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator,  at  which  the  particular 
grade  or  type  of  coal  was  sold  during  the 
thirty  (30)  day  period  Immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  a  national  disruption  In  coal 
production  caused  by  a  labor  dispute. 

"(B)  Transportation  costs  Incurred  as  a 
result  of  any  rule  or  order  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  passed  on  to  the 
ultimate  user  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis. 

"(6)  Any  order  or  rule  under  paragraphs 
(1)  or  (4)  shall  remain  In  effect  until  the 
termination  of  the  national  disruption  In 
coal  production  caused  by  a  labor  dispute, 
except  that  such  termination  shall  not  alTect 
any  action  or  pending  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal,  based  upon  any  act  committed  prior 
to  such  termination." 

(c)  Subsections  (e)  and  (f )  of  section  2  of 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
Coordination  Act  of  1974  (P.  L.  93-319)  are 
redesignated  as  subsections  "(f)"  and  "(g)". 

(d)  Section  12(b)  (3)  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974 
(P.L.  93-319)  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
therein,  and  adding  "or  (e).";  and  by  insert- 
ing "or  (e)"  In  the  second  sentence  after 
"2(d)". 


JUDGE  ARTHUR  O'DEA 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NKW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  HETfiTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Bergen  County's  leading  citizens,  former 
County  Court  Judge  Arthur  J.  O'Dea, 
died  last  month  at  the  age  of  68.  Judge 
O'Dea  was  respected  throughout  the 
State  and  the  Nation  for  his  dedication 
to  preserving  the  Integrity  of  the  law  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  our 
legal  system. 

Appointed  to  the  Bergen  County  Dis- 
trict Court  in  1948,  he  served  In  that 
post  for  6  years  until  moving  up  to  a 
Judgeship  In  the  Bergen  Coimty  Court. 
He  had  also  served  as  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  County  Judges  Association. 
the  Bergen  Coimty  Bar  Association,  and 
the  Bergen  County  Historical  Society. 

Among  his  many  achievements.  Judge 
O'Dea  was  an  authority  on  Bergen 
County  Revolutionary  War  history.  Mr. 
O'Dea  was  the  author  of  the  book 
"Washington  and  His  Army  In  Bergen 
County." 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  concerning 
Judge  O'Dea  appeared  In  the  Bergen 
Record  S^tember  15.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  It  provides  additional  insight  into 
this  most  gifted  and  dedicated  man,  I 
would  like  to  share  this  material  with  my 
colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Sunday  Record,  Sept.  16,  1974] 
Judos  Axthur  O'Dka 

Former  County  Court  Judge  Arthur  J. 
O'Dea  died  at  his  home  yesterday.  He  was  68. 

Judge  O'Dea  received  his  law  degree  from 
New  York  University  In  1932.  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  that  year.  He 
was  In  private  practice  from  1932  to  1964. 
During  that  time,  he  handled  all  his  own  ap- 
peals, and  he  won  all  his  cases  that  reached 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
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He  was  appointed  to  the  Bergen  County 
District  Court  In  1948  and  served  In  that 
post  until  1964,  when  he  moved  up  to  a 
Judgeship  in  the  Bergen  County  Court.  He 
was  an  Instructor  at  Seton  Hall  Law  School 
from  1950  to  1954,  and  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Phi  Alpha  Delta  Law  frater- 
nity there  In  1966. 

Judge  O'Dea  served  as  president  of  several 
groups  Including  the  Bergen  County  Bar 
Association,  the  New  Jersey  County  Judges 
Association,  and  the  Bergen  County  Historical 
Society.  He  was  a  former  national  chairman 
for  the  Marquette  Tercentenary  Committee, 
and  viras  a  founder  of  the  St.  Thomas  More 
Society. 

He  was  an  expert  on  Bergen  County  Revolu- 
tionary War  history  and  author  of  the  book 
"Washington  and  His  Army  In  Bergen 
County." 

In  1973,  he  retired  after  25  years  on  the 
bench.  During  his  retirement.  Judge  O'Dea 
studied  Celtic  history  at  Galway  University 
and  at  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  and 
attended  Oxford  University.  He  was  a  scholar, 
author,  and  lecturer  on  Celtic  art  and  history. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bessie;  four 
daughters,  Susan,  at  home,  Elizabeth  Ken- 
nedy of  Tenafly,  Maureen  Peeney  of  Wyckoff, 
and  Anna  O'Dea  of  Rldgefleld  Park;  three 
sons,  Arthur  Jr.  of  Arlington,  Vt.,  Dr.  Thomas 
O'Dea  of  Philadelphia  and  Joseph  of  New 
Mllford;  two  sisters,  Ann  and  Helen  O'Dea, 
both  of  the  Bronx,  and  18  grandchildren. 

Mass  will  be  Tuesday  at  10  a.m.  at  St. 
Andrew's  R.  C.  Church,  Westwood,  with 
burial  In  Marj-rest  Cemetery,  Mahwah. 
Friends  may  call  today  and  tomorrow  from  3 
to  6  and  7  to  9  p.m.  at  the  Lyons  Funeral 
Home,  219  Klnderkamack  Rd.,  Westwood. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  AND 
FREE  CHINA 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom 
of  the  press  Is  no  illusion  but  a  reality 
In  the  Republic  of  China.  There  are  32 
daily  newspapers  and  no  two  have  the 
same  point  of  view.  Ten  out  of  every 
13  households  subscribe  to  one  or  more 
daily  paper. 

In  addition,  the  Republic  of  China 
produces  a  total  of  1,605  weeklies,  month- 
lies, bimonthlies,  and  quarterlies.  Some 
52  publications  from  around  the  world 
appear  regularly  on  Taiwan's  newsstands. 
For  example,  more  than  10,000  copies 
each  of  Time  and  Newsweek  are  freely 
sold  each  week. 

Also,  there  are  three  commercial  tele- 
vision networks  in  Free  China  plus  an 
educational  TV  station.  There  are  80  ra- 
dio stations  on  the  air.  Programing  totals 
1,500  hours  dally. 

The  contrast  with  Communist  China 
with  Its  controlled  press,  controlled  ra- 
dio, no  television,  and  propaganda  loud- 
speakers blaring  on  every  comer  Is  like 
night  and  day,  light  and  darkness. 

This  past  June,  Robert  Page,  the  Asian 
manager  for  UPI,  stated  In  Taipei  that 
the  press  in  Free  China  enjoys  more 
freedom  than  in  most  Asian  countries, 
and  added : 

One  even  sees  critical  Impulses  which  one 
would  look  tor  In  vain  In  newspapers  else- 
where In  Asia. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  declare 
that  I  am  a  friend  of  Free  China,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
extending  best  wishes  to  the  Republic  of 
China  on  this  63d  anniversary  of  its 
founding. 


CRISIS  IN  CONFIDENCE 


HON.  DAVID  C.  TREEN 

or  i^otnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Phil  Crane,  has  written  an  essay 
for  the  publication  "Crisis  in  Confidence" 
which  I  believe  merits  the  close  attention 
of  all  Members.  I  believe  it  may  be  well 
for  each  of  us  to  consider  carefully  Mr. 
Crane's  conclusion  that  a  "crisis  in  con- 
fidence" might  well  be  Justified. 

In  the  essay  Congressman  Craios 
points  out  that  the  source  of  the  abuse  of 
power  that  became  public  during  the  in- 
vestigation of  "Watergate"  was  the  tre- 
mendous growth  In  size  and  power  of  the 
Federal  Government.  All  of  us  in  this 
body  should  read  and  weigh,  before  ad- 
vocating another  Federal  program,  Mr. 
Crane's  conclusion  that  Oovemment  is 
unresponsive  because  Congress  has  lost 
its  capacity  to  exercise  legislative  over- 
sight over  the  burgeoning  bureaucracy. 

We  are  all  indebted  to  Congressman 
Crane  for  such  clear  exposition  of  the 
dangers  to  individual  liberty  inherent  in 
the  philosophy  that  Government's  role 
is  to  be  "the  savior  of  the  people — weld- 
ing absolute  power — ^in  the  name  of  the 
greater  good  of  society." 

Ckisis  in  Contidxnck 

There's  a  great  deal  going  on  In  Washing- 
ton. It's  not  always  easy  to  draw  a  perspec- 
tive on  what's  happening  In  Washington 
when  you're  In  the  middle  of  It.  Very  often 
I  think  It's  easier  to  derive  an  understanding 
when  you're  removed  from  the  scene  of  the 
activity  and  the  preoccupations  and  the 
obsessions  there  than  when  you're  In  the 
eye  of  the  hurricane. 

In  connection  with  "Crisis  In  Confidence." 
I  should  start  out  by  saying  that  Indeed  there 
may  be  something  of  a  crisis  In  confidence: 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  do  not  view  that  as 
necessarily  a  bad  thing.  On  the  contrary. 
I  think  there  may  be  much  merit  in  It.  Sec- 
ond, with  respect  to  politicians,  In  general, 
while  I  feel  that  on  the  whole  most  of  them 
probably  operate  under  somewhat  baser  In- 
stincts than  most  people  In  the  private 
sector,  as  a  group  they  are  probably  more 
honest  than  most  pec^le  In  other  profes- 
sions— not  necessarily  because  they  want 
to  be,  but  because  they  are  work- 
ing In  a  fishbowl  environment.  Their  actions, 
and  In  fact  a  number  of  the  lavi-s  that  we 
have  drafted  recently,  make  them  subject  to 
public  scrutiny  more  than  people  In  other 
professions.  Furthermore,  when  you're  run- 
ning for  public  office,  you  have  to  go  periodi- 
cally before  the  public  to  seek  reelection  and 
you're  going  to  have  your  record,  your  per- 
formance, including  sometimes  even  aspects 
of  your  personal  life,  scrutinized  most  care- 
fully by  your  opponent  to  find  something 
that  can  be  used  against  you  politically.  In 
addition  to  that,  I  think  we  can  count  on 
the  media  to  do  a  rather  effective  Job  of  rid- 
ing herd  on  the  behavior  of  politicians. 

Lord  Acton  once  observed  that  few  dis- 
coveries are  quite  so  Irritating  as  those  which 
expose  the  pedigree  of  Ideas.  I  think  In  put- 
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ting  Into  focus  what  baa  tal|en  place  most 
recently  In  Washington,  It  :|ls  Indeed  Im- 
portant for  us  to  go  back  ain  examine  the 
pedigree  of  some  of  the  Ideas  vhlch  provided 
the  underpinnings  for  what  Has  taken  place 
today.  I  would  only  add  one  otaer  word  about 
Watergate  In  Its  broadest  sensf:  I  don't  think 
It  Is  wholly  unique  despite  cirtaln  unusual 
qualities  which  are  not  slifUar  to  other 
Instances  of  misconduct.  In  e^Iler  times,  for 
example,  as  a  Washington  4*ost  editorial 
noted,  we  have  had  people  iislng  political 
power  to  acquire  money.  Tttat's  been  the 
characteristic  rule.  It  has  h^pened  in  the 
past,  and  unfortunately  It  wllm>robabIy  hap- 
pen In  the  futtire,  too.  But,  wlat  was  extraor- 
dinary and  chilling  about  fhe  Watergate 
business  was  the  realization  tBat  people  were 
engaged  In  passing  literally  n|illlons  of  dol- 
lars back  and  forth  wlthoiit  apparently 
pocketing  any  but.  Instead,  lifcUlzlng  money 
for  the  acquisition  of  power  jind  Influence. 
I  think  that  Is  one  area  of  difcarture  which 
makes  Watergate  something  linlque  In  our 
American  political  experience.! 

Turning,  then,  to  some  of  tht  premises  that 
I  think  are  Important  to  exaj|ine  in  under- 
standing what's  taken  place,  '^ere  are  sharp 
divergences,  as  I  am  siore  mist  of  you  are 
aware,  in  the  way  most  Uberaljand  conserva- 
tives view  government.  Maybe|t's  not  proper 
to  use  words  like  conservative  Jnd  liberal  be- 
cause they  almost  Invtirlably  Jequlre  defini- 
tion when  you  are  dealing  wah  people  who 
seem  much  more  conversant  with  stereo- 
types. Maybe  its  better  to  desiibe  myself  In 
terms  of  a  nlneteenth-centuryfllberal  or  the 
more  current  term,  libertarian 

When  I  use  the  word  liberrf  today.  I  am 
using  It  within  the  con^xt  of  mld- 
twentieth-centxuTT  politics.  W|len  I  use  the 
word  conservative,  I'm  not  talltjng  about  Wil- 
liam McKlnley,  I  am  talking  piore  In  terms 
of  what  Is  sometimes  referrld  to  as  neo- 
conservatlve  thought,  whlcH|  emerged  on 
campuses  of  America  along  kbout  the  late 
1950's  and  has  continued  fronnthat  time  on. 
It  Is  a  philosophy  which  putt  a  great  pre- 
mium on  trying  to  conserve  tie  Individual's 
right  to  freedom  of  choice,  Maximizing,  in 
fact,  freedom  of  choice  on  the^ne  hand,  and 
minimizing  trespass  on  the  oth*r.  I  am  exam- 
ining, then,  certain  conserv^lve  premises 
dealing  with  such  things  as  the  nature  of 
man,  the  conservative's  evaluAlon  of  truth, 
the  nature  of  society,  the  role  m  government, 
and  in  fact  the  type  of  goveriiflent  we  should 
have,  and  contrasting  that  with  the  domi- 
nant liberal  thinking.  Here,  peihaps  it  would 
be  fair  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
mld-twentleth-century  11  beraM  thought  and 
the  radical  revolutionary  approfich  we've  seen 
demonstrated  on  a  number  of  £ampuses  over 
the  past  several  years.  Haviifg  made  these 
distinctions,  and  ruling  out  the  anarchical 
approach  to  government  whether  on  the  Left 
or  the  Right,  let's  touch  upob  some  of  the 
premises  that  serve  as  the  bas^  for  what  has 
taken  place  in  Washington  tof  ay. 

On  the  question  of  the  natilre  of  man,  of 
course,  the  conservative  takes  the  position 
that  man's  nature  Is  unchangipg  and  has  not 
changed  in  the  span  of  recorded  history. 
Men  are  essentially  today  as  ttiey  were  5.000 
years  ago,  and  as  they  will  t)e  6.000  years 
hence.  Implicit  in  much  llber^  thought  and 
explicit  in  some  la  the  notl(|n  that  man's 
nature  Is  undergoing  a  proces^  of  change,  an 
evolutionary  progression,  upwafrd  and  onward 
toward  a  level  of  perfection.  J  would  chal- 
lenge this  as  a  historian.  I  w^uld  challenge 
anyone  to  produce  any  evidel^ce  to  Justify 
such  a  claim.  I 

Second,  with  regard  to  th0  question  of 
truth,  conservatives  have  hel<^f  that  truth  Is 
objective,  eternal,  and  abiding  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  not  ^ich  things  as 
truths  relative  to  a  particular  time  or  a 
particular  circumstance,  but  that  there  are 
Indeed  objective,  abiding,  and  eternal  truths 
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applicable  to  human  relationships,  man's 
nature,  and  man's  behavior.  I  think  these 
might  be  summarized  fairly  well  in  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which  deal  with  human 
relationships  that  have  As  much  relevance 
in  our  midtwentleth-century  age  as  they 
did  back  in  the  age  of  Moses.  Conservatives 
would  argue  that  they  will  remain  relevant 
for  thousands  of  years  hence,  unless  there 
is  some  radical  departure  from  man's  nature 
that  has  not  been  manifested  to  date.  By 
contrast  many  In  the  liberal  community  are 
disposed  to  bold  that  all  truth  is  relative: 
that,  in  effect,  man  Is  the  measure  of  all 
things.  This  issue  has  been  debated  for  cen- 
turies, as  you  know.  Pythagoras,  who  is  per- 
haps more  noted  for  his  famous  theorem  in 
geometry,  argued  that  truth  was  objective. 
Another  Oreek  philosopher,  Protagoras,  held 
that  truth  Is  subjective.  I  think  that  one's 
premise  on  this  question  of  the  nature  of 
truth  impinges  on  the  present  discussion. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
society,  it  has  been  very  popular  in  many  as- 
pects of  liberal  circles  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  take  the  so-called  organic  view  of 
society.  In  contrast  with  the  conservative 
position  that  society  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
collection  of  infinitely  precious  Individuals, 
numy  liberals  argue  that  the  whole  is  more 
important  than  any  Individual  part.  This, 
too,  is  an  important  aspect  of  our  evaluation 
of  present  problems,  because  I  think  there 
are  certain  logical  consequences  of  such  a 
view,  which  have  led  to  disastrous  develop- 
ments in  Hitler's  Germany,  Stalin's  Riissia, 
or  in  any  totalitarian  state.  It  becomes,  in 
extremis,  an  easy  thing  to  rationalize  ex- 
cesses in  the  names  of  the  collective  if  one 
holds  that  society  Is  more  Important  than 
any  individual  member  of  it.  One  can  argue 
reasonably  that  if  I  develop  an  Infection  in 
my  little  finger  which  threatens  my  existence, 
then  to  amputate  the  little  finger  to  save  my 
life  is  a  prudent  act.  But  I  think  it  U  a  false 
analogy  to  compare  society  to  my  body  and  to 
liken  Individual  members  of  society  to  that 
little  finger  or  appendage,  particularly  when 
we  have  the  example  of  how  dictators  em- 
ployed this  specious  argument  to  "purify" 
their  bodies  politic  through  genocide.  As  we 
get  into  the  examination  of  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment, you  11  see  that  this  distinction  In 
evaluating  the  nature  of  man  is  a  profound 
one  in  Its  Implications  with  respect  to  gov- 
ernment. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  role  of  government. 
I  think  we  have  an  even  greater  debate,  one 
which  brings  some  of  these  points  closer  to 
home.  The  conservative  for  the  most  part 
has  taken  the  view  that  government  is  a 
necessary  evil.  Conservatives  share  Thomas 
Paine's  observation  that  government  is  the 
badge  of  lost  innocence.  The  average  con- 
servative views  it  as  something  we  cannot  do 
without  because  of  the  nature  of  man.  But 
because  his  nature  Is  such  that  he  has  a 
capacity  for  both  evU  and  good,  one  must 
devise,  institutionally,  ways  and  means  of 
curbing  the  potential  exceses  arising  from 
the  baser  aspect  of  his  nature.  By  contrast, 
and  more  Implicitly  than  explicitly,  liberals 
are  compatible  with  the  notion  that  the  role 
of  government  is  to  play  social  engineer — the 
concept  that  a  paramount  function  of 
government  is  the  removal  of  evils  and  af- 
flictions in  society.  General  faith  in  govern- 
ment is  more  characteristic  of  liberals  than 
of  conservatives  and  rests  on  the  premise 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  an  angel  for  a  king. 
One  of  the  immediate  problems  that  comes 
to  mind  when  you  take  this  latter  view  of 
government  Is  who  defines  the  good?  You 
can  get  into  a  great  philosophical  debate  on 
that  topic,  but  in  practical  terms  it  really 
means  that  the  people  who  control  the  power 
are    the    ones  who  define    the  terms. 

The  conservative  attitude  toward  govern- 
ment was  best  summarized  in  Jefferson's  def- 
inition 176  years  ago  when  he  said,  "A  wise 
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and  frugal  government,  which  shall  restrain 
men  from  Injuring  one  another,  shall  leave 
them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own 
pursuits  of  industry  and  Improvement, 
and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor 
the  bread  it  has  earned,  this  Is  the 
sum  of  good  government."  Prank  Munsey, 
by  contrast,  early  in  this  century,  made  the 
observation  that  the  responsibility  of 
government  is  to  think  for  the  people,  to  do 
for  the  people,  and  to  sustain  them  in  doing. 
A  senator  from  the  state  of  Indiana  con- 
densed this  philosophy  about  eight  years  ago 
when  he  observed  that  people  in  the  United 
States  should  depend  upon  the  government 
the  way  a  child  depends  on  its  mother. 
Those  are  two  totally  contradictory  ap« 
proaches  to  the  role  of  government.  Which 
one  you  accept  is  going  to  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  type  of  government  you  will 
create.  This  leads  to  the  final  point  I  want 
to  dwell  on  before  getting  into  an  evalua- 
tion of  how  all  of  this  impinges  on  what 
happened   most   recently  In  Washington. 

The  type  of  government  that  conservatives 
embrace  Is  a  government  of  limited  and  enu- 
merated powers.  This  concept  of  government 
proceeds  from  a  set  of  religloxis  beliefs  widely 
accepted  at  the  birth  of  the  republic.  The 
founding  fathers,  on  the  whole,  were  at- 
tempting to  structure  a  government  under 
God's  law.  Most  of  them  really  believed  that 
they  could  institutionally  create  a  society 
that  was  at  least  more  consistent  with  scrip- 
tural dictates  than  any  society  prior  to  that 
time.  If  you  tblnk  back  to  ancient  blblioal 
times,  you  will  remember  that  pharaohs  Ini- 
tially Insisted  that  they  were  divine.  If  that 
were  so,  and  if  man  was  created  to  serve  his 
god,  then  what  these  mortal  divinities  were 
really  claimmg  was  that  man  was  created  to 
serve  the  state.  This  pagan  notion  persisted 
until  the  time  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  who 
disagreed  and  Insisted  that  the  pharaohs,  like 
their  lowliest  servants  were  accountable  to 
the  one  true  God.  That  was  a  modification  of 
the  earlier  claim  by  the  pharaohs,  but  despite 
this  qualification  the  notion  persisted  that 
some — by  divine  right — were  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  to  care  for  all  the  others.  So 
you  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  James  came  down  from 
Scotland  to  take  over  the  British  throne, 
claiming  to  rule  by  divine  right.  He  advanced 
the  pretension  that  God  in  His  infinite  wis- 
dom looked  down  on  the  planet  Earth  and 
approved  the  bloodline  of  the  Stuart  family. 
Then  He  tapped  them  on  the  head  and  said 
Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  But  the  Brit- 
ish people  rejected  that  notion  and  his 
brother  lost  his  head  advancing  the  same 
claim.  In  1688,  at  the  time  of  the  Glorious 
Revolution,  there  was  a  significant  change  In 
the  British  system  of  government  in  one  re- 
spect. Power  had  transferred  from  the  hands 
of  the  one  into  the  few — because  Parliament 
was  an  aristocratic  body — and  In  the  twen- 
tieth century  it  passed  Into  the  hands  of  the 
many.  But  the  British  system  of  government 
never  relinquished  the  claim  to  rule  abso- 
lutely. If  you  go  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act  controversy  in  1766  you'll  remem- 
ber our  forebears  cried,  "Taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny."  This,  in  turn,  led 
them  to  initiate  colonial  boycotts  against 
British  manufacturers.  The  result  was  that 
in  1766  Parliament  lifted  the  stamp  tax.  But 
the  same  day  that  Parliament  lifted  the 
stamp  tax  it  passed  what  was  called  the  De- 
clamatory Act,  which  stated  that  Parliament 
had  the  right  to  regulate  the  lives  of  British 
citizens  "in  all  cases  whatsoever."  A  gov- 
ernment that  can  regulate  our  lives  "In  all 
cases  whatsoever"  Is  a  government  of  iinllm- 
ited  powers. 

By  contrast,  our  founding  fathers — ac- 
knowledging their  debt  to  scriptural  teach- 
ing— attempted  to  create  a  government  con- 
sistent with  the  First  Commandment:  "Thou 
Shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me."  Any 
government  that  claims  abaolute  or  unllm- 
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Ited  powers  over  its  citizenry  Is  a  government 
that  has  usurped  the  powers  that  we  said 
were  reserved  unto  God  alone.  Such  abaolute 
governments  are  guilty  of  attempting  to  play 
God  with  our  lives.  In  the  creation  of  our 
government,  James  Madison  stressed  the 
point  that  ours  was  a  government  of  "lim- 
ited or  enumerated  powers."  This  marked  the 
first  time  that  such  a  government  had  been 
called  into  being.  All  governments  prior  to 
this  time  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  unlim- 
ited power  over  their  citizens.  They  debated 
as  to  whether  the  power  should  be  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many; 
but  that  Is  really  an  academic  debate  with 
respect  to  this  vital  question  of  exactly  what 
government's  relationship  should  be  to  you 
or  me  or  to  any  other  citizen.  If  you  go  back 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  you  will 
remember  that  Jefferson  postulated  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Creator  who  created  man  in  His 
Image  and  as  such  he  was  endowed  with  in- 
alienable rights  to  "life,  liberty,"  and  (Jeffer- 
son's felicitous  phrase)  "pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." I  think  Locke's  language  Is  clearer: 
"Our  inalienable  rights  to  our  lives,  our  lib- 
erties, and  our  prc^erties."  Governments 
were  then  instituted  amongst  men  for  what 
reason?  To  make  them  more  secure  in  the 
possession  of  their  God-given  Inheritance.  In 
other  words,  these  rights  that  we  possess  as 
citizens  are  not  a  gift  of  the  state,  and.  In 
fact,  conservatives  err  when  they  use  the 
phrase  "state's  rights"  because  states  under 
our  system  do  not  have  rights.  Rights  are 
not  the  gift  of  the  state.  Indeed,  If  they  were 
a  gift  of  the  state  then  what  the  state  gives 
the  state  can  take  away.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  cant  have  abuses  of  your  rights 
by  the  state — that  happens  all  too  frequently, 
as  we  all  know — but  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
it  has  no  legitimacy  in  wielding  that  kind 
of  power  over  the  individual  except  in  re- 
sponse to  trespass.  The  premises  underglrd- 
ing  all  systems  of  government  prior  to  our 
own  did  advance  the  pretension  of  omnipo- 
tence. And  the  abuses  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury of  the  totalitarian  states,  while  proceed- 
ing from  a  different  set  of  assumptions  to 
establish  their  legitimacy,  nevertheless,  still 
advanced  that  claim  to  rule.  In  effect,  by 
divine  right. 

What  Jew  in  Hitler's  Germany  could  talk 
about  bis  inalienable  God-given  rights  to 
hU  life,  hia  liberty,  or  his  property?  Or  what 
Kulak  In  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the  time  of  the 
collectivization  of  the  farms  there,  could  talk 
about  hla  inalienable  right  to  his  life,  bis 
liberty,  and  his  property?  These  governments 
used,  as  I  say,  different  arguments  to  advance 
the  legitimacy  of  what  they  were  doing,  but 
there  was  really  no  significant  difference  In 
a  practical  sense  betwen  their  claims  to  rule 
and  those  of  James  I  or  the  pharaohs.  These 
are  important  distinctions  for  ua  to  keep  In 
mind  l)ecause  one's  view  of  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment will  inevitably  lead  to  certain  con- 
sequences. 

If  you  view  the  role  of  eovemmert  to  be 
that  of  the  savior  of  the  neople,  and  if  vou 
are  going  to  make  the  concession  thiit  gov- 
ernment can  wield,  for  all  practlcol  nurnoses. 
near  absolute  nower  over  your  life:  If  voti 
argue  that  it  can  do  this  in  the  name  of  the 
greater  good  for  "society"  (that  undefinable 
term),  then  you  are  going  to  find  yourself 
sooner  or  later  in  collision  with  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  It  Is  for  this  reason,  in  my 
estimation,  that  we  have  come  to  the  sorry 
state  that  we  are  in  today.  Prledrtch  Hayek 
wrote  a  book  titled  The  Road  to  Serfdom. 
Hayek  was  talking  about  the  dangers  In- 
herent in  collectivism  because  of  the  political 
and  economic  tyranny  of  the  Individual  that 
follows  whenever  you  get  such  concentration 
of  economic  and  political  power.  He  was  ad- 
dressing himself  specifically  to  sociall«m  In 
Germany  in  the  1930's  under  Adolph  Hitler. 
When  the  book  was  published  in  1943  In 
Great  Britain  there  were  many  members  of 
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the  Socialist  Laboiu-  Party  there  who  thought 
that  Hayek  was  rendering  an  indictment  of 
what  they  hoped  to  do  in  the  post-World 
War  U  era.  When  Hayek's  book  was  printed 
here  in  the  United  States  on  the  heels  of 
World  War  n,  it  was  attacked  more  vehe- 
mently by  many  members  of  the  liberal  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  than  it  was  by 
Socialists  in  Great  Britain.  They  assumed 
that  much  of  the  indictment  Hayek  was 
making  was  directed  against  the  liberal  com- 
munity here  when,  in  fact,  Hayek  was  evalu- 
ating conditions  in  Eiu-ope  which  led  finally 
to  the  excesses  of  Adolph  Hitler.  But  his 
analysis  had  broader  implications  that  should 
not  be  nalssed. 

I  resurrected  Hayek  at  this  Jxincture  be- 
cause one  of  the  points  that  he  stresses  is 
that  when  you  create  a  concentration  of 
power  you're  going  to  get  not  philosopher 
kings,  but  tyrants.  James  Madison  observed, 
"There  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  with 
monarchy  as  a  system  of  government,  pro- 
vided we  get  angels  for  kings."  You  can  sub- 
stitute the  word  dictatorship  for  monarchy 
because  he  was  talking  about  where  the  power 
in  the  system  lies.  This  was  the  resison  behind 
checks  and  balances  and  rigid  observances 
of  separation  of  powers.  At  any  rate,  Hayek 
has  one  chapter  titled  "Why  the  Worst  Get 
to  the  Top."  His  contention  is  that  any  time 
that  you  create  concentration  cf  power  you're 
going  to  guarantee  that  the  worst  will  get  to 
the  top.  While  it  is  usually  the  philosopher 
kings  who  help  to  create  the  structure,  there 
is  always  some  gangster  lurking  in  tlie  bushes 
who  sees  it  as  a  splendid  opportunity  to  move 
In  and  take  control.  Because  he  doesn't  play 
by  the  same  rules  as  the  philosopher  kings 
he  makes  playthings  of  the  latter.  Once  power 
has  t>een  concentrated  to  a  sufficient  degree, 
and  the  gangsters  recognize  what  can  be  done 
with  It,  they  simply  move  In  and  beat  the 
brains  out  of  the  intellectuals  who  helped 
to  fashion  It.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
philosopher  kings,  had  they  been  able  to 
maintain  control,  could  not  have  run  the 
system  beneficently,  but  history  shows  that 
they  are  never  able  to  stand  up  to  those 
elements  in  society  with  an  outlaw  mentality. 
In  light  of  the  present  problems  we  have  to- 
day in  Washington,  I'd  like  to  quote  from 
Hayek.  He's  talking  here  about  those  people 
who  work  within  the  system  wherein  you 
have  concentrated  this  degree  of  power,  say- 
ing, "to  be  a  useful  assistant  in  the  running 
of  a  totalitarian  state  it  is  not  enough  that 
a  man  should  be  prepared  to  accept  specious 
Justification  of  vile  deeds,  he  must  himself 
be  prepared  actively  to  break  every  moral  rule 
that  he  has  ever  known  if  this  seems  neces- 
sary to  achieve  what  Is  sought  for." 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  we  have  a 
totalitarian  state  in  the  United  States  today. 
1  don't  think  we  do.  There  will  be  some, 
doubless,  who  would  argue  that  point,  but 
I  don't  think  that  we  have  begim  to  sink  as 
low  as  that  state  which  Hayek  described.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  feel  if  you  look  over 
some  of  the  statements,  attitudes,  and  devel- 
opments that  occurred  involving  Watergate, 
certain  symptoms  should  give  us  pause.  One 
symptom  is  the  almost  fanatical  loyalty  to 
the  man,  because  this  was  clearly  a  hallmark 
of  the  Haldeman-Ehrlichman  iron  guard  that 
existed  at  the  White  House.  It  was  devotion 
to  the  man,  not  to  higher  principles.  A  pri- 
mary commitment  to  abiding  eternal  truths 
does  not  preclude  having  personal  loyalties, 
but  on  the  other  hand  personal  loyalties  do 
not  permit  doing  violence  to  those  principles 
which  transcend  our  personal  relationships. 
The  confessions  of  an  Egll  Krogh  should 
alarm  us.  In  addition  to  tbla,  if  you  examine 
some  of  the  comments  made  by  principals 
involved  in  Watergate  you  will  see  they  felt 
a  degree  of  pride  In  being  pragmatists.  They 
saw  themselves  as  people  who  weren't  hung 
up  with  the  ideological  baggage  of  being 
conservative  or  liberal.  These  people  were 
above    all    this,    sophisticated    technocrats. 
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These  were  professionals;  able,  talented  pro- 
fessionals. I  recall  a  quotation  attributed  to 
Mr.  Haldeman  that  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  some  months  ago:  "We  never 
let  the  president  be  exposed  to  any  ideas  to 
the  left  of  him  at  his  most  liberal  or  to  the 
right  of  him  at  his  most  conservative.  We 
always  worried  that  someone  might  rush  into 
the  Oval  Office  and  make  an  emotional  pitch 
that  he'd  buy."  You  really  wonder  about  a 
comment  like  that.  Did  Haldeman  have  a  hot 
line  to  God  Almighty?  In  distilling  and  filter- 
ing information  upon  which  decisions  had 
to  be  made,  what  criteria  did  be  employ  to 
determine  what  information  was  to  be  In- 
cluded and  what  Information  was  to  be  with- 
held? I'm  reminded  of  the  old  gag  about 
computers — garbage  in,  garbage  out.  What 
gave  Mr.  Haldeman  the  conviction  that  he 
had  the  right  to  do  that?  What  gave  him  the 
confidence  to  make  such  vital  decisions? 

I  can  tell  you  on  the  basis  of  personal  ex- 
perience, as  a  Republican  member  of  the 
House,  that  dealing  with  the  White  Hovise 
was  a  virtual  impossibility  while  the  "Ber- 
lin Wall"  was  there.  It  was  a  very  frusuat- 
ing,  anguishing  experience.  The  President, 
as  you  know,  once  had  Republicans  in  for  a 
series  of  breakfasts,  to  answer  questions  on 
the  Watergate  issue.  I  think  it  was  Howard 
Robislon  of  New  York  who  said,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, maybe  there  Is  a  fringe  benefit  to 
Watergate  in  that  it  has  given  us  this  op- 
portunity to  sit  down  and  have  an  exchange 
with  you."  I  have  talked  to  colleagues  who 
have  served  many  more  yeare  than  I  have 
who  said  It  was  a  lot  easier  as  a  Republican 
to  talk  to  Lyndon  Johnson  when  he  was 
president  than  it  Is  to  talk  to  Richard  Nixon. 
who  Is  a  member  of  our  own  party.  So  we  were 
up  against  that  kmd  of  problem.  In  addition, 
on  a  very  early  vote  after  I  had  gotten  elected, 
I  voted  against  the  administration  position. 
I  subsequently  learned  that  while  I  may  not 
have  made  any  official  list  at  the  White 
House,  nevertheless,  there  were  people  there 
who  kept  track  of  those  members  who  were 
not  one  hundred  percent  loyal  to  Richard 
Nixon,  "the  man."  That  was  the  real  test  of 
accessibility  In  no  small  measure. 

It  was  always  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all 
the  answers  were  there  and  that  people  at 
the  local  level  could  relinquish  responsibility 
and  control  over  their  own  destinies  and  still 
expect  to  remain  a  free  people.  We  may.  with 
the  advantage  of  hindsight,  view  Watergate 
as  providential  and  thank  God  on  bended 
knee  for  Its  revelations  occurring  when  the 
problems  are  still  subject  to  remedy.  I  think 
one  can  perceive  evidence  of  some  of  the 
qualities  that  Hayek  describes  in  The  Road 
to  Serfdom.  I'm  not  saying  that  thU  Is  a 
Republican  problem,  and,  believe  me.  any  of 
vou  who  think  the  problem  is  confined  to  a 
Republican  administration — don't  kid  your- 
self— the  situation  has  been  created  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  In  Washington.  There  Is  no 
room  for  selective  Indignation  in  the  pulpit. 
Either  you're  for  truth  and  disclosure,  or 
you're  not:  or  you  do  It  on  a  purely  partisan 
isasls.  David  Brinkley  was  speaking  to  a  group 
of  students  at  Ohio  University  in  1966  and 
told  them  that  in  the  course  of  their  life- 
time they  were  going  to  witness  a  total  de- 
struction of  state  government  and  the  trans- 
fer of  all  that  power  to  Washington.  DC. 
Clearly,  on  the  basis  of  the  historic  record 
siiice  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  I  think 
that  is  not  altogether  an  unsafe  generaliza- 
tion. But  the  most  distressing  aspect  of  his 
observation  was  his  adding  that  he  could 
view  this  development  with  equanimity  be- 
cause our  state  legislatures  were  too  sub.lect 
to  popular  pressure  to  pass  necessary  legisla- 
tion. Now  what  pressure  should  our  state 
legislators  be  subject  to  If  not  pwpular  pres- 
sure? Unpopular  pressure?  Or  the  pressure  of 
special  vested-interest  groups?  In  fact,  I 
think  that's  the  thing  that  most  of  vis  are 
concerned  about:  that  there  is  not  enough 
popular  presure  on  our  elected  representa- 
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tlves.  If  by  that  you  mean  |he  constituency 
which  elects  these  people  to  public  offlce. 
But  the  arrogance  of  the  remark  is  the  Idea 
that  the  people  in  the  hinterlands  and  pro- 
vinces are  too  unenlightened  to  know  whafs 
In  their  own  best  Interest  and  will  exert 
popular  pressure  on  elected  representatives 
to  do  things  that  are  either  unnecessary  or 
contrary  to  their  best  Interests.  But  If  you 
let  the  power  gravitate  to  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  an  oracle  Is  sitting  there  who 
knows  what's  necessary  because  presumably 
he  has  a  hot  line  to  Ood  Almighty.  Brlnkley 
dldnt  tell  us  who  the  oracle  was;  he  simply 
told  us  where  he  lived. 

Back  in  1962  Senator  Fulbrlght  partici- 
pated In  a  study  at  Santa  Barbara,  Califor- 
nia, that  resulted  In  publication  of  an  essay 
titled,  "The  Elite  and  the  Electorate."  In  es- 
sence. Senator  Fulbrlght  indicted  our  na- 
tional Congress  on  essentially  the  same 
grounds  that  Brlnkley  Indicted  state  legisla- 
tures. Senator  Fulbrlght  saw  members  of 
Congress  as  too  subject  to  the  narrow 
parochial  Influences  of  their  own  con- 
stituencies. To  be  sure,  my  understanding 
of  problems  is  undoubtedly  shaded  and 
colored  by  the  suburban  district  I  represent. 
Just  as  someone  representing  the  inner  city 
of  Chicago  Is  going  to  have  his  view  of  how 
to  represent  his  district  colored  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  constituency.  But,  in 
effect.  Senator  Fulbrlght  was  saying  that  be- 
cause of  our  responsiveness  to  our  own 
peculiar  constituencies,  we  didn't  have  in- 
sights into  the  broader  problems  of  these 
United  States.  His  remedy  was  the  transfer 
of  the  legislative  power  into  the  executive 
branch.  He  saw  the  legislature  standing  in 
the  path  of  effective  implementation  of  en- 
lightened policies  emanating  from  the  White 
House. 

Now  that  was  Senator  Fulbrlght  in  1962, 
a  time  when  he  apparently  saw  a  philosopher 
king  occupying  the  White  House.  A  year  later 
that  man  was  gone  and  who  replaced  him? 
A  man  Senator  Fulbrlght  viewed  as  the  court 
Jester  from  the  Pederuales.  And  what  did 
Senator  Fulbrlght  do  in  return?  He  became 
a  constitutionalist  and  suddenly  he  was  ex- 
ercised over  executive  encroachments  on  leg- 
islative prerogatives.  I'm  not  attempting  to 
poke  fun  at  Senator  Fulbrlght,  because  I 
think  he  Is  guilty  of  the  folly  that  virtually 
any  one  of  us  is  disposed  to  be  guilty  of,  and 
that  is  to  assume  tliat  we  have.  If  not  a  mono- 
poly on  truth,  certainly  a  better  understand- 
ing than  most  people.  So  if  we  are  In  the 
position  to  wield  power,  then  obvloxisly  our 
view  of  things  Is  what  is  going  to  be  policy. 
The  founding  fathers,  recognizing  that  this 
was  a  normal  human  predisposition,  insisted 
upon  separating  power  and  viewed  it  as  es- 
•sential  that  power  remain  separate  and  de- 
centralized. Even  in  the  Congress,  as  you 
know,  they  incorporated  two  different  con- 
cepts of  government :  democracy  in  the  House 
and  aristocracy  in  the  Senate,  on  the  assiimp- 
tlon  that  they  would  be  feuding  with  one 
another.  They  felt  that  the  d«nocratlc  wing 
would  be  trying  to  devour  ttie  aristocratic 
branch  and  that  the  latter  presumably  would 
be  trying  to  do  likewise  to  the  former.  More- 
over, both  branches  would  be  trying  to  dou- 
ble-team the  monarchical  branch,  which  was 
represented  by  the  presidency.  But  beyond 
that  they  created  an  Independent  Judiciary 
that  was,  they  hoped,  going  to  be  in  a  position 
to  play  referee.  In  the  unlikely  event  there 
was  collusion  between  the  democratic  branch, 
aristocratic  branch,  and  monarchical  branch, 
the  Supreme  Court  could  examine  their 
handiwork  and  declare  it  bad  law  or  non-law 
because  It  did  violence  to  those  guarantees 
contained  in  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

But  it  didn't  stop  there.  STie  founding 
fathers  anticipated  that  the^  states  would 
continue  to  exercise  a  degree  at  independence 
from  the  national  government.  They  did  not 
anticipate,  of  course,  the  War  between  the 
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states  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Madison  fretted  in  the  Federalist  Papers  over 
the  fear  that  it  would  not  be  the  national 
government  eating  up  state  governments,  but 
rather  that  state  governments  would  team 
up  against  the  national  government  and  re- 
duce It  to  Impotence.  But  the  separation  of 
powers,  that  inherent  check  prohibiting  the 
emasculation  of  any  of  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernmental authority,  has  been  destroyed. 
With  It  has  come  such  concentration  of  power 
that  today  we  in  the  Congress — and  I  say 
this  advisedly — we  in  the  Congress  are  act- 
ing on  matters  on  an  almost  dally  basis  about 
which  we  know  virtually  nothing.  Yet  there 
are  still  too  many  people  In  these  United 
States  who  assume  that  for  some  miraculous 
reason  when  we  drink  Potomac  River  water, 
we  develop  omniscient  insights. 

What  makes  us  brighter  than  most  people? 
Oh,  indeed,  we  may  be  able  to  monitor  day- 
to-day   events   better    than   you   can    back 
home.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  no 
brighter  and   in  most  instances  vastly  less 
bright   than    the   constituencies    we   repre- 
sent.    In    fact,     I    think    that     we    have 
locked  mediocrity  Into  the  system;   beyond 
that    I    would    go    so    far    as    to   say    that 
in  taking  on  such  a  burden  of  legislative 
responsibility,  by  moving  into  areas  about 
which  we  know    little  or   nothing  and   by 
assiuning    that    we    have    all    the    answers 
in    Washington,    we    are    inviting    the    loss 
of  all  our  liberties.  We  frequently  act  on  bills 
that  come  before  oxir  attention  with  only  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  a  report  which 
is  produced  by  the  committee  In  question, 
which  is  maybe  a  twenty-flve  page  condensa- 
tion of  a  250-page  bill  and  requires  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  to  explain.  If  you  visit  the 
Congress,  you  will  sometimes  observe  that, 
when    some    legislation    comes    before    the 
House,  staclcs  of  books  representing  the  hear- 
ings that  were  held   before  the  legislation 
was  drafted   are  sitting  on   the  committee 
table.  It  is  printed  on  onionskin  paper  in  fine 
print  and  stands  three  feet  high.  Let's  face  it; 
we  can  never  lay  our  hands  on  all  the  evi- 
dences on  which  we  should  make  our  Judg- 
ments. Even  if  one  read  all  the  hearings,  he 
couldn't  be  assured  that  he  has  heard  all 
sides  of  the  argument,  by  any  means.  And 
even  if  you  had  the  time  to  work  laboriously 
as  committees  do  when  they  mark  those  bills 
up,  line  by  line,  word  by  word,  in  a  mark-up 
session  from  subcommittee  to  full  commit- 
tee, you  still  don't  know  what  the  proof  of 
yoiir  handiwork  is.  And  if  you're  not  on  that 
committee,  you're  almost  hopelessly  in  the 
dark.  Nevertheless,  we  go  ahead  and   vote. 
What's  the  consequence?  Increasingly  there 
Is   the  disposition  to  structure   loosely  the 
language  because  we  are  not  altogether  sure 
of  what  we  are  doing  and  we  assume.  Just  like 
so  many  folks  back  home  i^)parently  assume 
with  respect  to  xis,  that  somebody  In  the 
bureaucracy   understands   what   we   are  do- 
ing. Thus,  we  are  increasingly  giving  broader 
latitudes  of  power   to   the   bureaucracy   to 
make  policy.  But  the  bureaucracy  does  not 
Just  make  law  by  Issuing  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  have  the  force  of  law,  they  are 
also  in   the   position   to   Impose   sanctions. 
Consequently,    they    play   Judge,    Jury,   and 
executioner. 

The  American  public  then  wonders  why 
the  government  is  unresponsive.  It's  unre- 
sponsive because  the  Congres,s  has  lost  its 
capacity  to  exercise  its  legislative  overseeing 
responsibUlty.  We've  simply  bitten  off  more 
than  we  can  chew.  With  respect  to  bureauc- 
racy Herbert  Hoover  made  an  observation 
which  is  as  true  today  as  when  he  stated  it. 
He  said  that  there  are  three  implacable  ^ir- 
its  in  bureaucracy:  one  is  the  desire  for  ex- 
pansion; the  second  is  the  desire  for  self- 
perpetuatlon;  and  the  third  is  an  incessant 
demand  for  power.  He  added  that  power  leads 
to  Impatience  and  Impatience  leads  to  arro- 
gance: and  in  their  totality  they  become 
veritable  exponents  of  political  tyranny. 
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The  Congress  can  be  turned  over  from 
election  to  election,  an  administration  In  the 
White  House  can  turn  over  and  parties 
change,  but  the  bureaucracy  goes  on  and  on. 
President  Kennedy  observed  that  he  was  the 
slave  of  policy  decisions  made  years  before. 
Barry  Ooldwater  noted  that  U  he  had  been 
elected  in  1964  it  would  have  taken  four 
years  Just  to  stop  the  momentum  of  preced- 
ing policy  decisions  that  were  being  im- 
plemented in  the  various  bureaucracies  in 
Washington.  So  we've  got  yet  another  dan- 
ger to  free  institutions  here.  This  danger  is 
the  self-perpetuating  bureaucracy  reinforced 
by  the  growth  of  government.  Within  the 
bureaucracy  there  are  none  of  the  disciplines 
of  private  industry.  In  private  Indiistry  you 
are  rated  on  performance  and  efficiency,  if 
you  can  reduce  your  cost  of  production  and 
increase  yo\ir  output,  that's  the  basis  for 
promotion.  The  bureaucracy  works  in  the 
oppKJslte  manner.  The  more  people  you  take 
on  the  payroll,  the  more  prestlgous  the  chief. 
Bureaucrats  don't  have  to  worry  about  profit 
and  loss  because  they're  not  working  within 
those  restraints  either.  The  end  resiilt  is 
Increasing  uzu'esponsiveness  to  us  and  to  our 
needs. 

One  final  point  on  this  concentration  of 
power  is  that,  notwithstanding  these  enor- 
mous deficits  that  we've  been  running  up 
down  there  because  we  can't  manage  our 
affairs  as  well  as  the  average  housewife,  we 
do  attempt  to  arrange  priorities.  In  the 
process  of  tirranglng  priorities  certain  things 
will  take  precedence  over  others  In  the  at- 
tention that  we  give  to  them  and  the  money 
we  spend  on  them.  People  at  the  local  level 
will  do  that  same  thing.  Intelligent  people 
have  to  arrange  priorities.  We  can't  have 
everything  at  once.  But  I  submit  to  you  that 
when  we  arrange  priorities  in  Washington 
for  fifty  different  states  we  are  doing  vio- 
lence probably  to  ninety-nine  per  cent  of 
congressional  districts.  It  is  unlikely  that 
one  out  of  a  hundred  congressional  districts 
would  arrange  the  same  priorities  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  determined  for  them 
in  Washington.  Again,  as  I  say,  this  is  a 
lack  of  responsiveness. 

Alexander  Hamilton  once  noted  that  peo- 
ple get  the  kind  of  government  they  deserve. 
I'd  like  to  dwell  on  this  momentarily.  Poli- 
ticians, according  to  one  line  of  political 
theory,  are  simply  a  mirror  of  the  consti- 
tuency that  they  represent.  I  think  there's 
a  lot  of  truth  to  that.  Bentley  was  essentially 
correct  when  he  observed  that  the  man  you 
elect  captain  of  the  football  team  has  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  talents  than  the  man  you 
elect  captain  of  the  debating  team.  Each 
one  Is  a  reflection  of  those  felt  needs  of  the 
constituency  that  elects  him.  To  the  degree 
to  which  people  don't  want  to  get  involved, 
or  are  turned  off,  they  permit  a  dispro- 
portionate voice  to  the  Interests  that  do  par- 
ticipate. No  one  concerned  about  the  quality 
of  government  can  talk  in  terms  of  dropping 
out  of  participation.  Believe  me,  that  is  no 
remedy.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  nothing 
is  better  calculated  to  aggravate  all  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  developing  over  the  last 
fifty  years.  All  of  these  problems  will  grow 
apace,  and  at  some  point  down  the  line  I 
can  assure  you  we're  going  to  live  under  a 
system  that  Hayek  described  in  The  Road 
to  Serfdom.  At  one  point  in  the  book,  Hayek 
says  he  would  rather  live  under  a  British 
or  American  totalitarianism  than  one  in  Oer- 
many  or  Russia.  But  on  the  other  hand  he 
says  that  sooner  or  later  there  will  not  be 
that  much  difference  between  any  of  them. 
I  think  that's  what  all  of  us  have  to  be 
concerned  about. 

Now  I'd  like  to  make  a  few  positive  rec- 
ommendations. One  of  these  is  not  to  despair 
over  what  has  taken  place.  To  be  sure,  there's 
a  basis  for  keen  distress.  But,  if  It  took  a 
crisis  In  confidence  to  open  our  eyes  up  to 
the  very  real  problems  that  we  had  not  fully 
perceived  before,  then  it  is  a  blessing.  Be- 
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yond  this,  however,  we  must  not  succumb 
to  the  attitude  that  it's  hopeless,  that  we're 
Inevitably  heading  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion. Such  views  become  self-fulfilling 
prc^hecles  when  good  people  do  nothing.  Tou 
remember  Alexander  Pope's  statement  that 
all  that  Is  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil 
Is  for  good  people  to  do  nothing. 

We  have  to  maintain  our  involvement.  If 
anything,  during  the  times  of  greatest  adver- 
sity the  i>eople  with  integrity  in  society  have 
an  obligation  to  redouble  their  efforts.  This 
isn't  the  time  to  walk  away  from  the  prob- 
lem. It's  the  time  to  get  more  deeply  Involved 
than  you  have  ever  been  before.  I  had  a  stu- 
dent who  came  to  me  after  the  '64  election 
while  I  was  teaching  at  Bradley  University, 
and  he  said,  "Dr.  Crane,  I  believe  in  your 
philosophy  and  your  ideals  and  yo\ir  prin- 
ciples, but  let's  face  it,  the  United  States  is 
finished.  Western  civilization  is  down  the 
tubes.  We're  inevitably  moving  on  to  some 
gray,  bland  socialist  world  somewhere  be- 
tween us  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  it's  an 
Irreversible  process,  so  why  spin  yoiu:  wheels? 
Why  not  aat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  and  f<x'- 
get  about  It?"  I  replied  that  I  could  sym- 
pathize In  part  with  his  feelings  because  at 
one  time  in  my  undergraduate  career  I  al- 
most bought  that  idea.  But  I  said,  "You 
know,  the  problem  with  your  thinking  is 
that  you  have  bought  one  of  the  rankest 
superstitions  that  Karl  Marx  ever  advanced. 
That  was  the  doctrine  of  Inevitability."  I 
added  that  by  accepting  the  idea  of  inevita- 
bility he  liad  been  as  effectively  removed  from 
the  battle  as  if  he  had  been  put  against  the 
wall  and  had  bis  brains  blown  out,  but 
they've  killed  him  without  expending  a  bul- 
let. "Consider  for  a  moment,"  I  said,  "if  you 
and  I  both  cling  to  our  beliefs  and  we  in 
turn  enjoin  them  to  win  two  more  converts 
each  the  next  day,  before  very  long  we'd  be 
a  majority.  Then  would  you  tell  me  It's 
inevitable  that  the  United  States  wiU  die?" 
He  said,  "Oee,  I  never  thought  of  it  that 
way." 

It  is  vital  for  people  to  recognize  that  they 
can  make  a  difference.  Our  problems  are  the 
result,  in  large  measure,  of  too  many  people 
ducking  responsibility.  Jefferson  said  that 
If  you  corrupt  and  pollute  the  rivulets  and 
springs  at  their  source,  It  is  inevitable  that 
the  river  will  be  contaminated.  How  many 
of  you  can  readily  name  your  own  county 
assessor?  Jefferson's  concept  of  federalism 
envisioned  counties  as  the  most  meaningful 
unit  of  government.  Historically,  counties 
were  the  most  powerful  unit  of  government. 
The  major  taxing  body  was  the  county.  The 
county  assessor  had  an  enormous  impact  on 
everyone's  life.  If  you  had  a  crook  for  a 
county  assessor,  and  unfortunately  we  have 
some,  who  would  accept  payoffs  from  apart- 
ment owners,  say,  to  give  them  a  reduced  as- 
sessment on  their  apartment  dwellings,  that 
loss  of  revenue  would  have  to  be  absorbed 
by  homeowners.  This  situation  Is  not  unique. 
It  is  too  common  because  Americans  haven't 
fully  appreciated  the  role  of  coimty  govern- 
ment. A  politician  In  Indiana  prior  to  tb6 
War  between  the  States,  when  he  was  out 
on  the  hustings,  used  to  tell  audiences,  "Elect 
the  most  competent,  able,  talented  man  in 
your  community  as  county  assessor.  Then  If 
you  have  some  ambltlotis  scalawag  with 
about  half  his  sense  send  him  off  to  Congress 
where  he  can't  do  any  damage."  Unfortu- 
nately, today  the  roles  have  been  so  turned 
around  that  you'd  better  worry  profoiuidly 
about  who  you  send  to  Washington. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  make  about 
political  Involvement.  Evaluate  critically  the 
candidates  that  you  want  to  work  for.  Make 
sure  that  you  do  Indeed  understand  their 
philosophy.  I  can  assure  you.  as  a  conserva- 
tive, that  I  would  much  rather  deal  with  a 
liberal  than  a  ao-called  pragmatlst  because 
I  know  he  has  a  sincere  commitment  to  cer- 
tain principles.  We  may  disagree  on  premises, 
we  may  fight  on  a  variety  of  issues,  but  he  is 
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at  least  a  man  of  integrity  and  consistency 
and  willing  to  present  himself  to  the  voters 
with  candor  and  conviction.  The  most  wor- 
risome politician  of  all  is  the  "pragmatic  op- 
portunist," the  man  who  reached  his  ma- 
jority without  developing  a  coherent  philoso- 
phy. The  primary  motivation  of  such  indi- 
viduals is  an  insatiable  demand  for  power. 
How  he  Intends  to  use  it  is  something  that 
should  worry  every  one  of  us.  But  jovs  re- 
sponsibility does  not  end  simply  with  the 
study  of  candidates.  If  you  believe  in  yotir 
candidate,  then  get  out  and  work  for  him,  do 
some  of  the  leg  work. 

The  real  unsung  heroes  of  any  political 
campaign  are  the  precinct  worker.  These 
are  the  people  who  ring  doorbells,  who  talk 
to  people  and  attempt  to  persuade  them  that 
here  Is  someone  worthy  of  their  confidence 
and  support.  Such  men  will  not  go  down  to 
Washington  simply  because  It's  a  Job,  but 
becaiise  they  see  there  Is  a  Job  to  be  done. 
Give  such  men  the  reassurance  that  they  do 
not  have  to  be  Intimidated  by  the  winds  of 
special  Interest  that  blow  continually  down 
there.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  many 
men  in  Congress  who  have  yielded  to  these 
pressures  because  of  the  apathy  of  good 
people  back  home.  These  people  are  danger- 
ous because  they  have  become  infatuated 
with  their  Jobs.  Beware  of  people  who  are 
determined  to  make  a  career  of  serving  in 
the  Congress.  Most  of  all,  be  on  your  guard 
when  any  "lean  and  hungry"  man  tells  you 
that  he  wtmts  to  be  president.  The  woods  are 
crawling  vrtth  lean  and  hungry  men  today. 
Stop  and  think  for  a  moment  about  the 
burdens  of  being  president  of  the  United 
States.  If  you  were  willing  to  accept  it  out  of 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  how  many  of  you 
would  feel  that  it  was  fair  to  ask  you  to  serve 
more  than  one  four-year  term?  So  I  would 
counsel  you  to  watch  any  ambitious  man 
who  aspires  to  hold  an  office  of  power.  Never 
trust  any  man  who  would  seek  to  expand 
the  power  of  government  over  your  life. 

If  we  hope  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
system,  we  must  develop  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  premises  upon  which  the 
system  rests.  This  necessitates  some  study 
of  history.  The  founding  fathers  studied  all 
the  systems  of  government,  and  there  are  no 
new  ones  that  have  evolved  since  their  day. 
We  must  recognize,  as  the  founding  fathers 
did,  that  if  we  are  going  to  preserve  our 
liberties  we  must  work  to  restore  a  proper 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  We  must  work 
to  restore  a  proper  system  of  separation  of 
powers  between  those  vested  In  Washington 
and  those  most  appropriate  to  the  states, 
counties,  townships,  municipalities,  or  the 
people.  Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
system  will  not  run  itself.  It  is  a  contradic- 
tion In  terms  to  talk  about  a  free  and  ir- 
responsible people. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  a  keen  student 
of  history  before  becoming  president,  made 
the  observation  that  the  history  of  liberty 
is  the  history  of  limitation  of  governmental 
power,  never  the  increase  of  it.  When  we  re- 
sist concentration  of  power,  we  are  resisting 
the  powers  of  death,  for  the  destruction  of 
human  liberty  has  ever  been  preceded  by 
concentration  of  governmental  power. 


SUPPORT    FOR    SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  AOINO 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZBIAN 

or  COLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  ICr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  go  officially  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
Heinz  amendment  to  the  committee  re- 
form bill.  This  amendment  establishes 
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a  Select  Committee  on  Aging  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Unfortunatelj-, 
my  vote  in  favor  of  ttiis  amendment  when 
it  was  passed  by  the  House  on  October  8. 
rollcEdl  No.  582,  was  not  recorded  by  the 
electronic  voting  device. 

I  strongly  support  tliis  measure.  We 
can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the  initiatives 
that  have  adreac^  been  made  by  the  Con- 
gress toward  meeting  the  difficulties 
being  faced  by  our  senior  citizens.  But 
we  must  also  realize  that  the  elderly  in 
this  country  represent  the  fastest  grow- 
ing segment  of  our  population,  and  the 
problems  brought  on  by  this  growth  con- 
tinue to  mount. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Aging  meets 
a  vital  need  for  the  Congress  to  take  an 
intelligent  and  comprehensive  look  at  the 
needs  of  older  Americans. 


VINYL  CHLORIDE 


HON.  SAMUEL  H.  YOUNG 

OF   n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  comment  about  two  articles  con- 
cerning vinyl  chloride:  The  first  appear- 
ed in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  October 
7,  1974,  and  the  second  is  in  the  Octo- 
ber 14  issue  of  Time  magazine. 

The  articles  describe  the  implications 
of  the  discovery  that  vinyl  chloride  can 
cause  cancer  to  workers  who  are  exposed 
to  this  substance  for  prolonged  periods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vinyl  chloride  is  a  chemi- 
cal substance  which  in  various  forms  is 
used  in  thousands  of  household  products 
with  which  we  all  come  in  daily  contact. 
Twenty-six  cases  of  a  rare  liver  cancer 
have  been  recently  discovered  among 
workers  in  plants  which  manufacture 
polyvinyl  chloride.  As  the  article  sug- 
gests, however,  there  Is  recent  evidence 
indicating  that  this  gas  may  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  an  increase  of  other  can- 
cers among  workers  in  PVC  plants. 

Various  Federal  agencies  are  acting  on 
this  serious  health  hazard :  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  prohibited 
the  use  of  vinyl  chlorides  as  a  propellant 
in  both  pesticides  and  other  household 
products.  EPA  has  also  announced  that 
it  wUl  set  air  pollution  standards  for  vinyl 
chloride  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
OSHA — the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor — has  taken  steps  to  reduce 
the  exposure  of  workers  to  vinyl  chlorides 
in  tJbe  work  situation.  Starting  in  Janu- 
ary, workers  caimot  be  exposed  to  more 
than  one  part  per  million  parts  of  air. 
averaged  over  an  8  hour  day  or,  to  more 
than  five  paits  per  million  for  any  period 
more  than  15  minutes.  The  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  of  HEW  Is  increas- 
ing Its  restrictions  on  the  smiount  of  vinyl 
chloride  that  may  be  used  In  food  wraps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  discovery  of  vinyl 
chloride  to  be  a  health  hazard  highlights, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  need  for  a  speedy 
enactment  of  the  Toxic  Substance  Con- 
trol Act  which  Is  now  being  considered  in 
conference.  Our  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  reported  this  bill 
last  year.  The  entire  House  passed  the 
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measure  on  June  29,  1973.  the  Senate 
having  acted  on  July  18, 1973. 

Our  House  bill  would  require  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  pub- 
lish a  list  of  chemical  substances  which 
it  finds  likely  to  pose  a  substantial  danger 
to  health  or  to  the  environment.  The 
toxic  substances  on  this  list  would  be 
subject  to  "premarket  screening."  In 
this  way,  we  could  make  judgments  about 
potentially  dangerous  substances  in  ad- 
vance of  the  manufacture  or  distribu- 
tion. The  bill  would  permit  the  Adminis- 
trator to  require  manufacturers  and 
processors  to  submit  a  report  on  the 
chemical  identity,  molecular  structure, 
categories  of  use,  estimates  of  amounts 
and  descriptions  of  the  byproducts  of 
chemical  substances  they  handle. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  seizure  of 
chemical  substances — or  products  con- 
taining them — which  were  manufac- 
tured or  distributed  in  violation  of  these 
requirements.  The  bill  would  bring  some 
order  to  the  Federal  regulations  of  toxic 
substances. 

As  our  report  states — House  report  93- 
360,  July  29,  1973,  at  page  18— the  fol- 
lowing statutes  are  now  on  the  books: 
The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act;  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act;  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act; 
the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act;  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  F^ingicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act;  the  Atomic  Energy  Act; 
the  Clean  Air  Act:  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act;  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act;  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act;  and  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act.  But  as  our 
report  states: 

In  spite  of  this  plethora  of  regulatory 
mechanisms,  conspicuous  gaps  still  exist  as 
evidenced  by  man's  experiences  with  mercury 
and   polychlorlnated    blphenyls    (PCB's). 

To  that  list,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  now 
add  vinyl  chloride.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  if  this  bill  were  now  on 
the  statute  books  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  would  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  American  citizens  from  toxic 
substances  which  abound  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  environment,  and  the  new  sub- 
stances, compounds  and  mixtures  which 
are  dally  being  introduced  in  the  en- 
vironment. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  polyvinyl 
chloride  episode  can  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose by  spurring  us  to  act  to  prevent 
future  episodes  of  the  same  sort.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  concluded 
with  the  following  quote  from  Lancet,  the 
British  medical  journal: 

Whatever  happens,  the  vinyl  chloride 
episode  will  have  provided  a  salutary  lesson. 
It  will  not  be  quite  so  easy  In  the  future  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past  for  any  chemical 
manufacturer  to  assume,  until  proved  other- 
wise, that  a  chemical  to  which  workers  are 
exposed  Is  carclnogenlcally  safe.  There  must 
surely  be  more  systematic  evaluation  of  in- 
dustrially used  chemicals  for  carcinogenic 
risk  to  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  sincere  hope  is  that 
before  we  adjourn  this  year,  the  con- 
ferees will  agree  and  both  Houses  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act.  It  Is  a  necessary 
and  im^Kjrtant  measure,  the  need  for 
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which  is  surely  highlighted  by  the  vinyl 
chloride  episode. 


October  11,  197^ 


CONDOMINIUM  REGULATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or   FLORniA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Mr. 
Ernest  Samuels,  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  smd  Urban  Affairs  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Florida 
Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Condominium  Owners.  Mr.  Samuels  also 
serves  as  president  of  the  Point  East 
Condominium  Association,  and  £is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Condominium 
Executives  Council  of  Florida,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  value  Mr.  Samuels'  ex- 
pertise in  the  area  of  condominiums  very 
highly,  and  I  would  like  to  commend  his 
statement  before  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Statement  of  Ernest  Samttels 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Ernest  Samuels.  I  am 
the  President  of  the  Point  East  Condominium 
Complex  of  1270  apartment  units.  I  am  also 
the  President  of  and  speak  for  the  Condo- 
minium Executives  Council,  Inc.,  an  organi- 
zation of  the  executives  of  more  than  150 
condominium  associations  throughout  the 
State  of  Florida,  having  approximately  35,000 
apartment  units  or  about  70,000  residents. 
And  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Florida  chapter 
of  the  National  Association  of  Condominium 
Owners. 

I  am  here  to  discuss  the  many  problems 
besetting  condominiums.  Our  complaints 
range  from  poor  construction  to  nonexistent 
appliance  guarantees,  but  most  center  on 
the  following  major  areas: 

Developers  retaining  control  of  manage- 
ment untU  all  apartments  are  sold,  some 
rent  out  a  few  ap>artments  and  use  the  excuse 
that  not  all  the  apartments  are  sold  to  keep 
control  of  lucrative  management  contracts; 

Developers  who  dissolve  corporations  after 
all  the  apartments  are  sold,  leaving  the  buy- 
ers with  no  one  to  turn  to  when  defects  are 
found  In  the  buildings; 

Developers  who  advertise  monthly  main- 
tenance contracts  at  deliberately  underesti- 
mated prices  to  entice  people  Into  buying 
apartments,  then  raise  the  price  after  the 
buyer  moves  in; 

Vague  description  of  condominium  facili- 
ties in  advertising  brochures  and  legal  con- 
tracts, which  allow  developers  to  erect  struc- 
tures ttiat  are  not  what  the  buyer  was  prom- 
ised and  buUd  recreation  facilities  far  too 
small  for  the  number  of  people  in  the  con- 
dominium. 

Very  poor  construction  and  cheap  mate- 
rials are  common.  But  most  flagrant  and 
serious  are  the  latent,  that  Is  unseen  and 
hidden  defects  In  building  construction  and 
materials.  These  do  not  come  to  light  until 
after  the  irresponsible  builder  has  hit  the 
road  with  the  buyers  hard  earned  money. 
Then  the  unwary  unit  owner  is  left  holding 
the  proverbial  bag  and  is  put  to  heavy  costs 
and  assessments. 

The  most  serious  problem  derives  from  the 
99  year  recreational  facility  and  ground 
leases,  which  are  Imposed  by  almost  every 
developer  in  Florida  on  unsuspecting  buyers. 
We  have  seen  these  leases  termed  in  the 
newspapers  as  weU  as  by  reputable  develop- 
ers, legislaton,  attorneys,  as  well  as  the  vast 
majoritx  of  the  almost  400.000  condomin- 


ium buyers  upon  whom  they  were  Imposed, 
as  tricky,  one-sided,  small  print,  uncon- 
scionable. Illegal.  When  you  read  and  under- 
stand any  of  them,  you  read  them  aU.  In 
spite  of  what  some  real  estate  developers  or 
their  agents  say,  they  contain  provisions, 
which,  U  clearly  understood,  would  make  all 
buyers  horrified.  I  have  yet  to  find  one  buyer 
who  was  fully  aware  o>f  the  implications 
when  accepting  this  lease,  or  who  was  aware 
prior  to  bis  purchase  of  exactly  what  he  was 
getting  into. 

To  understand  how  these  leases  operate  let 
me  briefly  describe  some  of  their  standard 
conditions. 

They  are  for  99  years  and  they  are  a  lien 
on  every  apartment  sold  in  the  condominium. 
In  some  Instances  they  also  contain  a  pledge 
agreement.  They  have  a  standard  escalation 
clause  based  on  the  cost  of  living  Index  but 
with  no  de-escalation.  They  provide  for  the 
payment  of  every  expense  on  the  property. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  taxes,  mainte- 
nance, replacement,  insurance  of  every  nature 
and  contain  many  restrictions  as  to  use, 
which  in  some  instances  is  limited  In  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  developer  to  specific 
activities. 

Under  these  conditions,  one  may  pay  for 
the  replacement  of  obsolete  facilities  many 
times  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

The  developers  and  their  agents  are  cor- 
rect that  these  conditions  are  spelled  out  in 
a  clear,  legal  unambiguous  language  in  a  120 
page  document  which  a  man  with  about  40 
years  of  legal  experience  can  understand  if 
he  devotes  several  weeks  to  studying  It. 

Nowhere  In  any  of  the  newspaper  ads.  or 
In  the  developer's  brochures.  Is  there  a  men- 
tion of  long  term  management  agreements,  or 
99  year  recreational  facility  leases.  No  men- 
tion Is  ever  made  of  the  size,  capacity  or 
furnishings  of  the  leased  facilities.  They  are 
merely  described  in  glowing,  general  terms, 
calculated  to  mislead  the  buyer  Into  be- 
lieving In  the  adequacy  of  the  facility. 

To  say  that  those  documents  are  given  to 
all  people  prior  to  their  purchase  is  totally 
untrue.  They  are  unaware  of  the  total  ob- 
ligation, they  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
lease  facilities  other  than  by  a  vague  descrip- 
tion. The  size.  Its  furnishings,  bow  many 
I>eople  will  make  use  of  them,  are  they  ade- 
quate, will  they  be  built  by  the  time  they 
occupy  their  apartment,  all  this  is  vaguely 
brushed  aside  with  "Everybody  signs  the 
same  contract,  you  will  get  It  at  the  closing." 
I  have  seen  and  read  contracts  which  pro- 
vide that  "In  the  sole  discretion  of  the  de- 
veloper" the  recreational  leased  facilities  will 
not  be  buUt  for  approximately  one  year  but 
the  lease  rental  payments  will  conunence 
upon  signing  of  the  agreement. 
Amazingly,  thousands  sign. 
The  Legislature,  the  Courts,  permit  these 
leases  and  management  agreements  and  term 
them  legal  because  they  are  in  print  and 
signed  by  consenting  parties. 

The  Federal  Trade  Act  prohibits  the.se  de- 
ceptive practices  and  It  also  prohibits  tle-ln 
sales.  Clearly  condominium  apartments 
should  be  sold  In  fee  simple  title  without  any 
long  term  management  agreements  and  99- 
year  leases  tied  In  with  the  purchase  of  these 
units.  Recently  I  have  drawn  an  analogy: 
"Suppose  most  automobile  manufacturers 
got  together  and  sold  their  cars  with  the 
proviso  that  the  transmission  is  leased  to  yon 
for  25  years  at  $200.00  per  year  and  that  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  you  use  the  car 
for  the  entire  leased  period,  you  must  pay 
the  rental  even  though  you  know  in  advance 
that  you  will  never  make  use  of  the  trans- 
mission for  25  years."  Surely  such  a  tie-in 
sale  would  never  be  made  legal.  How  can  you 
expect  a  cardroom  or  a  sauna  or  a  swimming 
pool  to  last  100  years  and  the  use  of  which 
to  be  conditioned  upon  the  sale  of  a  home  to 
an  unsuspecting  retiree  70  years  of  age  for 
100  years? 
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If  all  of  these  conditions  are  legal  then 
the  law  of  "public  policy".  "Federal  Trade 
Commission  rules"  or  "Pair  Trade  Practices" 
are  all  meaningless  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  consumers  looking  to  their  legis- 
lators, the  courts  and  their  elected  officials 
for  protection. 

Our  association  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
with  your  committee  to  help  solve  these 
problems. 


DEMONSTRATING  CONCERN  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  year  ago,  on  June  27, 1973, 1  introduced 
a  bill  to  reduce  architectural  barriers  en- 
countered by  our  elderly  and  handi- 
capped citizens.  The  bill  would  provide  a 
variety  of  tax  incentives  to  encourage 
owners  of  commercial  buildings  and 
transportation  facilities  to  remove  bar- 
riers from  the  path  of  their  would-be 
patrons. 

I  still  regard  that  bill  as  essential  leg- 
islation. Experts  tell  us  that  1  out  of 
every  10  persons  has  some  disability  that 
may  prevent  him  from  using  buildings 
designed  only  for  the  physically  fit.  Some 
200,000  people — approximately  13  percent 
of  our  handicapped  population  of  work- 
ing age — could  return  to  productive  work 
if  the  Nation's  architectural  and  trans- 
portation barriers  were  removed.  And 
when  the  numbers  of  the  physically 
handicapped  are  grouped  with  persons 
Impaired  by  a  chronic  medical  condition, 
the  elderly,  temporarily  disabled  persons, 
and  those  whose  mobility  is  restricted  by 
less  obvious  handicaps  such  as  preg- 
nancy and  heart  disease,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 44  million  Americans  who 
would  benefit  from  the  elimination  of 
architectural  barriers  in  public  places. 

The  barriers  these  people  encounter  in 
their  everyday  life  are  frequently  subtle, 
but  basic  and  formidable:  doors  too  nar- 
row for  wheelchairs  or  too  heavy  to  be 
opened  by  people  using  crutches;  long 
stairways  too  steep  for  sufferers  of  heart 
and  respiratory  diseases;  obstructions 
In  the  paths  of  the  blind;  and  rest  rooms 
with  toilet  stalls  too  narrow  for  use  by 
those  in  wheelchairs.  Virtually  no  trans- 
portation system  is  designed  to  provide 
adequate  service  to  the  handicapped.  Yet, 
as  serious  as  these  problems  are,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  estimates 
that  the  average  cost  of  barrier-removing 
renovations  would  amount  to  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  facility  in  which 
they  appear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  these  argu- 
ments give  more  than  sufficient  reason 
for  passage  of  the  bill  that  I  Introduced 
In  June  of  1973.  However.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  this  weekend  a  further 
demonstration  of  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation will  take  place. 

Satiuxiay,  October  12,  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Architectural  Barriers  Aware- 
ness Day  in  my  State  of  Maine.  To  dem- 
onstrate the  need  for  architectural  reno- 
vations to  assist  the  handicapped,  a  num- 
ber of  student  nurses  at  the  Elastem 
Maine  Medical  Center  will  tour  the  city  of 
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Bangor,  Maine,  in  wheelchairs.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  day.  they  expect  to  have 
a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  problems 
faced  by  handicapped  Americans. 

I  shall  be  awaiting  the  results  of  their 
demonstration  with  great  anticipation.  I 
know  that  I  shall  learn  something  from 
their  efforts.  And  I  hope  to  acquaint  my 
colleagues  with  the  results  they  achieve. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  a  tribute  to  the  stu- 
dent nurses  of  the  Eastern  Maine  Medi- 
cal Center,  who,  by  their  initiative  in 
undertaking  this  project,  may  move  us  a 
step  closer  to  passage  of  badly  needed 
legislation. 


UGANDA'S  REIGN  OF  TERROR 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACRtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  4,  1974,  an  article  by  Hal 
Sheets  appeared  on  the  Op-Ed  page  of 
the  New  York  Times,  concemhig  the 
reign  of  terror  in  Uganda.  In  his  article. 
Mr.  Sheets  describes  the  general  and 
progressive  erosion  of  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  flagrant  degradation  of  human 
rights,  which  has  occurred  since  the  mili- 
tary coup  in  January  of  1971.  when  Gen. 
Ide  Amin  seized  the  reigns  of  power  In 
Uganda. 

Despite  the  numerous  violations  of 
human  rights,  including  the  murder  of 
two  Americans,  U.S.  policy  toward 
Uganda  has  been  one  of  nonaction — to 
the  point  of  declining  formal  protest  of 
those  actions,  so  as  not  to  ofifend  the 
impredictable  Amin  lest  he  embark  on  a 
rampage  which  might  injure  still  more 
Americans. 

In  contrast,  the  general's  expulsion  of 
40,000  Asians  from  Uganda  in  November 
of  1972  aroused  considerable  protests 
from  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

While  the  State  Department's  an- 
nouncement to  cut  off  aid  to  Uganda  in 
April.  1973.  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  diplomats  from  the  Ugandan 
capital  could  be  viewed  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  Mr.  Sheets  suggests  that 
the  real  motive  was  Mr.  Nixon's  anger 
over  a  telegram  from  General  Amin, 
wishing  him  a  "speedy  recovery"  from 
Watergate.  The  State  Department's  ges- 
ture seems  still  more  cosmetic,  when  one 
realizes  that  there  has  been  no  formal 
break  in  relations  Ijetween  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  Ugandan  Embassy  In  New 
York  Is  still  open  and  staffed. 

The  highly  respected  International 
Commission  on  Jurists  has  recently  com- 
pleted an  extensive  study  of  the  situation 
in  Uganda,  and  has  issued  a  63-page  re- 
port entitled  "Violations  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  Rule  of  Law  in  Uganda," 
which  summarizes  their  findings.  The 
ICJ  plans  to  present  their  findings  before 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  in  February,  and  then  to 
possibly  proceed  to  the  U.N.  Economic 
Council  at  a  later  date.  However,  Mr. 
Sheets  states  that  UJ<r.  human  rights 
specialists  see  little  hope  of  the  Issue  be- 
ing raised  in  the  February  session. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  coup  there 
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have  been  no  hearings  in  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  and  nothing  is  presently 
contemplated  concerning  Uganda  by  way 
of  congressional  legislation.  For  this  rea- 
son. Congress  stands  equally  indicted 
with  the  administration  in  not  rectifying 
the  current  situation  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy vis-a-vis  Uganda. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  United 
States  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  Ugan- 
dan coffee.  In  1970,  we  bought  $47  mil- 
lion worth — almost  one-fifth — of  Ugan- 
da's export  trade  for  that  year.  From 
January  through  August  of  this  year,  we 
have  already  purchased  $46,605,000  worth 
of  Ugandan  coffee — at  least  twice  the 
amount  paid  by  any  importer  from 
Uganda.  Consequently,  we  do  not  sit  here 
as  innocent  bystanders  but  are,  in  es- 
sence, implicitly  condoning  the  policies 
of  Amln's  regime. 

It  is  my  hope  that  prompt  action  on 
the  human  rights  problem  in  Uganda  will 
be  taken  by  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
any  subsequent  sanction — be  it  economic 
or  otherwise — will  be  fully  endorsed  by 
the  United  States  if  passed  by  the  United 
Nations.  Pnirthermore,  although  the 
United  States  has  only  observed  status  in 
the  OAU,  we  should  at  least  make  known 
our  iMsition  to  encourage  the  organiza- 
tion to  take  some  substantive  action  on 
the  issue.  We  cannot  continue  to  remain 
passive  on  the  diplomatic  front,  and  to 
provide  a  certain  amount  of  economic 
support  in  the  face  of  continuing  and 
gross  violations  of  human  rights. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  all  those 
interested  to  obtain  copies  of  both  the 
previously  mentioned  ICJ  report  and  its 
supplement  which  contains  an  open  let- 
ter to  Gen.  Idi  Amin  from  Wanume  KI- 
debi,  former  Ugandan  Foreign  Minister, 
dated  June  21.  1974.  I  would  also  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
informative  article  by  Hal  Sheets  at  this 
time: 

Uganda's  Reign  or  Tckbob 
(By  Hal  Sheets) 

Washington.— In  JiUy,  1971.  two  Ameri- 
cans were  brutaUy  murdered  and  their  bodies 
burned  by  Ugandan  Army  officers  in  a  remote 
southern  province.  Nicholas  Stroh,  a  33-year- 
old  freelance  Journalist,  and  Robert  Sledle, 
46,  a  lectxiper  at  Makerere  University,  had 
been  attempting  to  Investigate  reports  of 
mass  executions  at  Mbarara  barracks.  Accord- 
ing to  witnesses,  now  In  exUe  from  Uganda, 
these  last  words  were  uttered:  "You  may  kui 
us,  but  someday  youll  answer  for  this." 

Three  years  and  90,000  deaths  later,  there 
has  been  no  answer,  by  international  action, 
to  the  poUcy  of  mass  murder  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Gen.  Idi  Amin. 

The  kUUng,  inltlaUy  following  racial  and 
ethnic  lines  but  expanded  to  Include  anyone 
who  displeases  the  mercurial  General  Amin, 
began  scarcely  a  month  after  he  overthrew 
the  regime  of  President  Milton  Obote  In 
January,  1971. 

General  Amin  Immediately  began  a  series 
of  systematic  purges  of  the  Judiciary,  the  civil 
service,  the  police,  and  the  military.  Within 
five  months,  he  had  abolished  the  Parlia- 
ment, ended  aU  poUtlcal  activity  and  In- 
vested the  military  with  extraordinary  powers 
of  arrest,  detention,  and  summary  execution. 

A  recent  report  by  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  on  violations  of  human 
rights  In  Uganda  described  the  situation  as  a 
"reign  of  terror."  Though  detailed  figures  are 
a  state  secret,  and  almost  ImpKieslble  to  cal- 
culate, most  diplomatic  observers  now  esti- 
mate that  more  than  90,000  have  been  killed 
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since  General  Amln  took  power.  The  killing 
has  struck  nearly  every  tribe  In  every  region 
or  the  country,  Including  more  than  60,000 
I>6ople  from  ethnic  groups  formerly  Identified 
with  the  Obote  regime  and  several  thousand 
from  General  Amln's  own  tribe,  the  Kakwa. 
According  to  witnesses,  the  methods  used 
In  the  killings  match  the  horror  of  the  num- 
bers. There  are  reports  that  entire  villages 
were  slain  by  machlnegun  and  that  the 
bodies  were  fed  to  crocodiles  in  the  Nile 
River  or  carried  to  mass  graves  in  the  bush. 
Some  victims  have  been  made  to  kill  each 
other  with  hammers  or  to  consume  their  own 
flesh  until  they  have  bled  to  death.  There 
are  numerous  accounts  of  death  by  sexual 
abuse  and  mutilation  as  well  is  dismember- 
ment of  live  people. 

Eaiown  to  the  world  largely  f<»  his  persecu- 
tion and  expulsion  of  60,000  Asians  in  1972, 
and  his  telegrams  to  Secretary  General  Wald- 
heim  of  the  United  Nations  prising  Hitler's 
genocide  of  European  Jews,  General  Amln  has 
been  treated  as  an  almost  comic  figure  by  the 
international  community.  Not  even  the  mur- 
der of  Africans  has  stirred  other  African 
countries  to  condemn  the  regime.  In  the 
sheer  arbitrariness  of  the  kiUiOgs,  however, 
United  States  officials  find  few  parallels. 
"He's  totally  mad,"  said  one  former  United 
States  diplomat,  "and  the  kiUlng  Is  no  more 
explicable  than  Stalin's  mass  purges.  It  Is  an 
African  'Gulag"." 

The  only  attempt  to  raise  the  issue  of 
human-rights  violations  In  Uganda  at  the 
United  Nations  faUed  to  gain  support  dur- 
ing the  1972  session  of  the  Suljcommisslon 
on  the  Prevention  of  Dlacrlntoatlon  and 
Protection  of  Minorities.  The  suhcommlssion, 
a  group  of  26  experts  selected  on  a  geograph- 
ical basis,  is  charged  with  certKylng  to  the 
Commission  on  Human  Right*  whether  or 
not  a  persistent  pattern  of  gr(»8  violating 
of  human  rights  exists. 

Though  United  Kingdom  experts  on  hu- 
man rights  raised  the  issue  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Ugandan  Asians  dtuing  ttie  1973  ses- 
sion, the  suhcommlssion  soon  became 
paralyzed  by  a  series  of  proceditral  debates. 
Neither  that  Issue  nor  the  kllllni  of  Africans 
was  ever  discussed  in  substence  er  forwarded 
to  the  full  commission.  Not  sur^Isingly,  the 
discussion  was  Impeded  by  the;  representa- 
tives from  the  Soviet  Union,  Oreece,  and 
Brazil,  countries  that  have  beeii  noted  for 
their  own  human-rights  vlolatlcgis. 

Although  the  klUlngs  contlntje,  human- 
rights  specialists  who  follow  the  fssue  at  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  and  in  Geneva 
see  little  hope  of  the  issue  beliig  raised  at 
the  upcoming  session,  in  February.  Though 
the  widely  respected  Intem«tloi»l  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists  has  filed  Its  formal  report  to 
the  United  Nations  detailing  titie  situation 
in  Uganda,  one  source  familiar  Vlth  the  op- 
eration of  the  Hviman  Rights  Commission 
observed,  "It  could  take  as  long  as  five  years 
to  make  a  decision  to  even  oonsicW  the  I.C  J. 
report." 

Meanwhile.  Uganda  is  recelv^g  military 
assistance  from  the  Soviet  Ui^on,  Libya, 
Egypt  and  Algeria.  General  Ambi  has  been 
given  MIG's,  heavy  tanks,  armored  personnel 
carriers  and  a  wide  assortment  of  ^mall  arms. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  hope  that 
the  United  States  Government,  though  well 
aware  of  General  Amln's  savagery,  wUl  raise 
the  rights  Issue.  United  States  comiwnles 
purchased  In  1973  some  38  per  sent  of  the 
total  exports  of  Uganda,  Including  nearly 
$100  million  In  coffee,  but  State  Department 
offldals  quickly  discount  any  ^ans  for  an 
embargo  to  dissociate  the  United  States  from 
the  Amln  regime. 

Though  the  United  States  closed  Its  Em- 
bassy in  Uganda  In  1973,  sourc^  close  to 
that  decision  say  It  was  more  %i  response 
to  an  acrimlnlous  telegram  fro^  General 
Amln  wishing  President  Nixon  "at  speedy  re- 
covery" from  Watergate  than  as  an  act  of 
principle.  . 
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Washington  has  done  nothing  to  place 
the  Ugandan  case  on  the  agenda  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  or  even  to  con- 
demn publicly  the  killings. 

Nearly  thirty  years  aft*r  the  horrors  of 
Dachau,  Buchenwald,  Auschwitz,  and  Tre- 
bllnka  were  exposed  to  the  world,  the  Ugan- 
dan case  and  others,  such  as  genocide  in 
neighboring  Bvirundl,  demonstrate  that  hu- 
man rights  continues  to  be  a  minor  issue  in 
international  politics. 

Nearly  thirty  years  after  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations,  there  Is  still  no  mecha- 
nism to  protect  citizens  from  the  arbitrary 
madness  of  governments.  Mass  murder  In 
Uganda  and  elsewhere  remains,  for  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, a  distant  grief  at  best. 
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REDUCED  FEDERAL  SPENDING  RE- 
MAINS THE  KEY  TO  SOLVINa  IN- 
FLATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  con- 
templating the  President's  recent  eco- 
nomic message  before  the  Congress,  of 
the  31  specific  Inflation  fighting  pro- 
posals he  offered,  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to  one  particular  proposal  I  support; 
setting  a  target  of  a  $300  billion  Federal 
spending  limit  for  the  fiscal  year  1975 
budget. 

My  support  stems  from  a  long-stand- 
ing belief  that  one  of  the  keys  to  combat- 
ing inflation  Is  the  substantJal  reduction 
In  overall  Federal  spending.  Many  Amer- 
icans are  now  pointing  to  their  Govern- 
ment as  the  main  culprit  for  the  continu- 
ation of  inflation,  and  not  without  good 
cause.  In  recent  years,  we  the  Congress 
have  allowed  Government  spending  to 
reach  extraordinary  heights,  with  the  di- 
rect result  being  our  public  debt  reach- 
ing the  astronomical  level  It  is  at  today. 

I  have  advocated  and  maintained  a 
consistent  opposition  to  wasteful  Govern- 
ment spending  throughout  my  5  years  in 
the  Congress.  I  am  gratified  that  at  long 
last  this  commitment  now  rates  as  one 
of  our  most  Important  priorities  in  the 
national  battle  against  inflation.  In  the 
93d  Congress,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  key  issues  which  presented  the  Con- 
gress with  an  opportunity  to  trim  some 
excess  weight  off  of  the  already  obese 
Federal  budget.  Yet,  as  we  all  know,  we 
have  not  capitalized  on  these  opportu- 
nities. 

A  prime  example  of  this  occurred  this 
past  May  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
once  again  increase  the  public  debt  ceil- 
ing. Congress  once  again  found  herself 
unable  to  say  no  to  the  former  admin- 
istration's request  for  still  another  in- 
crease, and  thus  the  bill  was  parsed  but 
by  the  scantest  of  majorities,  one  vote.  As 
I  have  in  the  past  when  this  issue  has 
come  up,  I  voted  against  It. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  the  target  of  a  $300 
billion  Federal  budget  by  fiscal  year  1975, 
we  must  resolve  here  in  1974  to  reduce 
the  public  debt  by  placing  a  celling  on 
appropriations  at  least  equal  to  the 
amount  of  revenues  expected  for  a  given 
fiscal  year.  Once  done,  then  all  appro- 
priations should  be  kept  within  that 
ceiling. 


Some  other  key  votes  which  reflected 
my  opposition  to  wasteful  Government 
spending  included  my  vote  to  trim  some 
of  the  fat  from  the  budget  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget;  my  vote 
to  reduce  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  of  last  April  by  5  percent,  and 
votes  cast  against  numerous  special  in- 
terest, subsidy  giveaway  programs  to 
those  groups  and  Industries  in  our  society 
which  have  sought  to  exploit  inflation  for 
their  own  ends. 

There  was  one  issue  where  my  opposi- 
tion was  particularly  intense;  namely,  on 
a  bill  which  sought  to  establish  an  infla- 
tion policy  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Congress.  This  bill  was  one  of  the  most 
absurd  to  come  before  the  House  In  recent 
memory.  It  set  up  a  congressional  study 
group  to  study  inflation  with  the  infla- 
tionary price  tag  of  $100,000.  Not  only  did 
I  oppose  the  cost  figure,  but  the  provision 
which  called  for  the  study  to  be  com- 
pleted in  6  months. 

Yet  despite  my  objection,  this  legisla- 
tion was  psissed  overwhelinlngly. 

The  President  Is  to  be  commended  for 
this  proposal,  but  let  no  one  think  that 
to  achieve  a  $300  billion  Fed  budget  by 
fiscal  year  1975  will  not  take  a  great  deal 
of  sacriace.  We  in  Congress  will  be  forced 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  certain  programs 
which  have  always  met  with  our  favor  in 
the  past.  We  must  look  beyond  the  next 
fiscal  year  in  our  approval  of  budgets, 
and  look  to  the  future  Inflationary 
prospects  of  both  existing  and  future 
programs.  This  goal  will  take  the  unifled 
action  of  not  only  Federal  but  State  and 
local  governments  as  well,  as  the  latter's 
request  for  aid  and  spending  policies 
must  be  tempered  to  accommodate  for 
the  Increased  fiscal  fortitude  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Yet  a  good  deal  of  the  responsibility 
for  achieving  this  target  of  a  $300  billion 
Federal  budget  rests  right  here  in  the 
Congress.  We  must  not  fear  to  initiate 
flscaJ  retraint  in  our  work.  For  many  It 
might  mean  reversing  long-felt  beliefs 
about  Government  spending.  The  course 
will  not  be  easy,  but  it  will  be  no  harder 
than  the  course  which  many  of  our 
citizens,  particularly  the  elderly,  must 
face  today  trying  to  keep  pace  with  In- 
fliation.  I  am  prepared  to  work  especially 
hard  to  achieve  the  $300  billion  budget 
and  hopefully  a  mandatory  balanced 
budget  after  that.  It  is  cfae  of  the  key 
goals  we  must  achieve  if  this  Nation  Is 
to  be  restored  to  a  semblance  of  eco- 
nomic stability,  and  be  rid  of  Its  single 
biggest  problem— Inflation.  I  hope  I  will 
be  joined  by  my  colleagues  In  this  effort. 
After  all  before  we  can  WIN — ^Whip  In- 
flation Now — ^we  must  SCORE — Senators. 
Congressmen,  Others,  Reduce  Expendi- 
tures. 


BUY  AMERICAN 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
February  1973.  I  Introduced  H.R.  3825, 
a  bill  to  require  that  imported  meat  and 
meat  food  products  be  labeled  as  "Im- 
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ported."  I  reintroduced  this  bill  in  July 
1974,  with  35  cosponsors. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  overwhelmingly  choose  to  "buy 
American"  if  given  the  choice.  Thus  the 
bill  will  greatly  Increase  the  demand  for 
American  meat,  which  in  turn  will  in- 
crease the  demand  for  feed  grains.  This 
increased  demand  will  guarantee  the 
farmer  a  fair  price  and  a  fair  rate  of 
return  on  his  Investment. 

The  Impact  of  this  change  In  labelling 
policies  could  be  far  greater  than  one 
might  think.  In  1973,  for  example,  do- 
mestic production  of  canned  hsons  was 
341  million  pounds,  while  Imports 
amounted  to  307  million  pounds.  In  other 
words,  imported  csinned  hams  amoimted 
to  90  percent  of  domestic  production. 
Thus,  this  legislation  could  have  a  very 
significant  affect  on  domestic  pork  pro- 
duction alone. 

And  yet  this  can  be  accomplished  with 
no  direct  subsidies  and  with  no  Increased 
cost  to  the  consumer.  The  Increased  cost 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
be  minimal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  not  only  insure  fairer  treat- 
ment of  our  Nation's  farmers,  but  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  the  farm- 
er's trust  In  Government. 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  Congress  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  prompt 
consideration  of  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. 


PAUL  G.  HOFFMAN 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF  NEW  JXBSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  sad  news  indeed  to  learn  of  the 
death  in  New  York  on  October  7  of  a 
truly  distinguished  American,  Paul  G. 
Hoffman.  He  was  a  man  of  many  Inter- 
ests, and  a  man  who  proved  his  ability 
in  a  remarkable  number  of  wasns.  He  had 
a  vitality  and  enthusiasm  which  affected 
evenrthlng  he  did,  and  everyone  he  met. 
He  had  a  capacity  to  make  friends  In  all 
walks  of  life,  and  a  natural  eloquence 
which  could  make  all  subjects  absorbing. 
The  many  friends  of  Paul  Hoffman,  both 
here  on  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere,  will 
miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  In  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  9  regarding  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Hoffmtm : 

Free  AND  Unafsaid 

Paul  G.  Hoffman  was  an  exuberant  ex- 
ponent of  aU  that  Is  best  In  the  American 
tradition.  A  highly  successful  salesman  and 
corporate  executive,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  reality  that  "free  enterprise"  was  viable 
only  to  the  extent  that  It  gentilnely  served 
the  Interests  of  human  freedom  and  social 
responsibility. 

This  conception  of  America's  rOle  Illumed 
Mr.  Hoffman's  monumental  achievements  as 
administrator  of  the  Marshall  Plan  after 
World  War  n,  the  most  ambitious  program 
ever  undertaken  by  any  victorious  nation  to 
rebuUd  the  shattered  economies,  hopes  and 
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spirits  of  war-devastated  countries  overseas. 

He  superintended  the  spending  of  $13  bil- 
lion In  European  aid,  with  fuU  knowledge 
that  the  greater  the  success  of  his  efforts,  the 
more  effectively  the  beneficiaries  could  com- 
pete with  United  States  industry  In  the  global 
struggle  for  markets.  In  the  process  he  ac- 
complished more  than  arms  ever  could  to 
keep  totalitarianism  of  left  or  right  from 
triumphing  on  the  ashes  left  by  Hitler  and 
Mussolini. 

The  same  spirit  marked  his  thirteen  years 
as  chief  of  development  programs  for  the 
United  Nations.  The  frustrations  others  had 
felt  never  tempered  either  his  enthusiasm  or 
his  ability  to  Infuse  his  bard-headed  brand 
of  endeavor  Into  even  the  most  stolid  or  ob- 
structionist of  his  client  states.  The  $3.4 
billion  In  U.N.  aid  he  distributed  served  as 
seed  money  for  vastly  greater  outlays  In  up- 
building underdeveloped  nations  and  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  their  people. 

When  the  sterile  anti-Communist  virus  of 
McCarthyism  undermined  the  Bill  of  Rights 
In  the  nlneteen-fiftles,  Mr.  Hoffman  stood 
unshaken  in  constancy  to  the  real  under- 
pinnings of  the  American  way.  He  moved 
from  presidency  of  the  Ford  Foundation  to 
chairmanship  of  Its  crusading  Fund  for  the 
Republic.  In  a  1956  speech  to  an  American 
Legion  post,  he  summed  up  the  fund's  pur- 
poses In  a  sentence  that  also  summed  up  his 
life:  "We  are  trying  to  help  keep  this  Repub- 
lic free  and  strong  so  that  It  can  give  a 
demonstration  to  all  the  world  of  a  free  and 
imafraid  society  at  work." 
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PAUL   TAYLOR— THE   POWER   OF  A 
TENACIOUS  MAN 


EMMET  F.   BYRNE 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIfl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  friend 
of  many  years  who  passed  away  last 
month.  Emmet  F.  Byrne  was  one  of  the 
many  other  newcomers  who  took  the 
oath  on  the  day  that  I  began  my  service 
in  this  great  body. 

During  his  short  tenure  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  came  to  know 
Emmet,  his  late  wife  Mary,  emd  some  of 
tiielr  (^illdren  very  well.  They  were  a 
warm  and  closely  knit  family,  and  I  en- 
Joyed  many  pleasant  hours  with  them. 
My  sincere  sympathy  and  condolences 
go  to  them. 

His  election  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives followed  several  decades  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  his  community. 
State  and  country.  His  fellow  veterans 
of  World  War  I  honored  Mni  by  electing 
him  commander  of  his  American  Legion 
post.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  and  his 
experience  as  a  practicing  attorney  were 
recognized  by  appointments  as  assistant 
corporation  counsel  for  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, assistant  State's  attorney  for  Cook 
County,  m.,  and  hearing  officer  for  the 
State  of  Illinois  Commerce  C(»nmIssIon. 

Although  he  has  broken  from  the 
ranks,  the  record  written  by  Emmet 
Byrne  will  live  on  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with 
him.  It  will  be  an  example  and  an  In- 
spiration to  those  who  choose  to  follow 
In  his  footsteps. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OV  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  notable  honor  of  In- 
cluding a  recent  article  by  Prof.  Paul  S 
Taylor  along  with  my  remarks  about 
his  remarkable  record  of  service  to  the 
Nation  and  the  State  of  California. 

Another  article,  from  the  current  Na- 
tion magazine,  concerning  Dr.  Taylor 
has  come  to  my  attention. 

The  author,  Mary  Ellen  Leary,  has 

done  a  wonderful  Job  in  portraying  the 

work  of  this  truly  unique  human  being: 

Paul  Tatlor— The  Power  of  a  Tenacious 

Man 

(By  Mary  Ellen  Leary) 

Berkeley. — Dr.  Paul  Schuster  Taylor  Is  a 
phenomenon  among  academicians.  Some 
think  that  what  makes  this  University  of 
California  economist  remarkable  is  the  faith 
he  has  sustained  in  the  smaU  family  farm  In 
the  Irrigated  West,  despite  the  national  de- 
cline of  home-centered  farming  and  despite 
the  increasingly  corporate  pattern  that  con- 
verts agriculture  into  Industry. 

They  are  wrong.  The  size  of  a  landholdlng 
Is  not  the  essence  of  the  stubborn  crusade 
Dr.  Taylor  has  been  carrying  forward.  True 
he  has  been  talking  with  singular  concen- 
tration about  160-acre  farms  In  reclamation 
districts.  But  what  he  has  reaUy  focused 
upon  is  integrity  In  government:  obedience 
to  the  law  by  the  bureaus  that  administer 
the  Uw.  For  thirty  years  this  modest,  gentle- 
manly scholar  has  been  admonishing  the 
public  about  a  governmental  flouting  of  the 
law  which  he  considers  as  serious  an  abuse 
aa  Watergate. 

With  the  VS.  pubUc  alerted  these  days  to 
the  consequences  of  govMTmiental  distortion 
of  the  law  for  special,  private  advantage,  r>t. 
Taylor's  alarms  over  land  monopoly  are  en- 
joying a  more  hospitable  reception  than  they 
used  to  get.  He  has  been  heard  and  heeded 
in  Congressional  circles  In  pest  crises  He 
has  been  published  in  academic  Journals 
and  cited  by  the  VS.  Supreme  Court.  But 
there  are  signs  now  that  many  of  the  poUtl- 
cally  alert  among  the  general  pubUc  have 
caught  his  concern  for  the  National  Recla- 
mation Act,  which  was  meant  to  prevent,  or 
break  up,  vast  corporate  landholdlngs  In 
areas  of  the  West  where  government  sub- 
sidy has  made  water  available.  Taylor's  effort 
to  keep  alive  the  early  American  reverence 
for  that  finite  resource,  land,  and  to  fit  Its 
use  to  the  scale  of  man,  matches  the  con- 
cern of  present-day  environmentalists. 

It  Is  common  these  days  for  professors  to 
be  summoned  to  roles  of  poUtlcal  Influence, 
where  the  power  Is  In  the  leverage  available. 
But  It  is  rare  that  a  habltu6  of  the  classroom 
deflects  the  course  of  history  by  what  he  says. 
Dr.  Taylor  has  become  a  force  by  the  sheer 
tenacity  of  his  Ideas  and  by  the  relevance  of 
those  ideas  to  Oie  life  of  this  nation.  His  In- 
fluence Is  most  recently  attested  by  three 
critical  lawsuits  moving  toward  district  and 
U.S.  appellate  court  hearings  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and  ultimately.  It  seems  sure,  to  the 
VB.  Supreme  Court.  In  addlUon,  a  qiate  of 
related  legislation  Is  proposed  In  the  present 
Congrees  to  grant  special  protection  to  the 
f amUy  farm  and  to  set  In  motion  an  agency 
responsible  for  coping  with  "excess"  land- 
holdlngs. But  what  most  profoundly  reveals 
Paul  Taylor's  Influence  is  the  Impetus  toward 
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new  land  policies  In  the  Unltld  States  which 
the  environmental  movement  Is  shepherding. 
Barely  does  a  prophet  live  k>ng  enough  for 
his  world  to  come  around  full  circle  and  pre- 
sent him  with  a  new  generation  of  adherents 
whoee  pao-ents  had  been  nonbellevers.  Dr. 
Taylor  is  In  that  happy  citcumstance.  He 
emerged  as  a  labor  economist  In  the  late  1920s 
and  early  1930s,  a  time  of  dfep  concern  for 
the  rural  poor  and  the  lmmt|rant  poor.  But 
that  spirit  was  inundated  l$y  the  postwar 
urban  bustle.  Through  the  l&ng,  bleak,  un- 
interested 19408,  19508  and  1^60s,  Dr.  Taylor 
pursued  a  cause  which  elren  supportive 
friends  thought  was  lost.  Qol  leagues  grew 
sensitive  about  the  lonellnesaof  his  vigil;  it 
had  become  absurd,  many  feaibd. 

Now  nearlng  80,  Paul  Tayl<ff  thrives  as  the 
apostle  of  a  new  movement.  His  phone  rings 
constantly.  Strangers  knock  atjhls  study  door 
to  ask  for  his  articles.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities ask  permission  to  repfelnt  his  early 
studies.  He  has  become  unoQclal  teacher  to 
a  dynamic  group  of  young  people  knit  to- 
gether through  the  National  CoeJitlon  for 
Land  Reform,  with  headqimrters  In  Ban 
Francisco.  He  Is  revered  by  the  Sierra  Club. 
He  Is  dispatched  to  public  heajrlngs  on  behalf 
of  Friends  of  the  Earth,  Interviewed  for  tele- 
vision. Invited  to  speak  to  8ew,  Inevitably 
young  audiences.  His  name  is  known  among 
Indians,  Mexlcan-Amerlcani,  Japanese- 
Americans  and  dirt  farmers  from  Maine  to 
Oregon.  He  Is  a  catalyst  for  ai^  assortment  of 
determined  "poverty"  lawyera  pursuing  Jus- 
tice for  the  rural  underdogi  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  University  of  Califlomia  Law  Re- 
view editors  asked  blm  for  an  article  on  the 
Cblcano  and  the  160-acre  limitation.  "I've 
recycled  myself,"  he  chuckles.i"!  go  out  into 
the  streets  and  talk  to  an^ne  who  wlU 
listen."  \ 

He  i>ours  out  upon  this  accuijiulatlng  mul- 
titude his  conviction  that  Aiiierlca  can,  if 
It  will,  stop  the  accretion  of  i^Utlcal  power 
In  the  hands  of  a  wealthy  few^  and  that  the 
place  to  start  Is  in  reform  of  land  policy: 

"Who  owns  the  land  is  not  something  triv- 
ial to  a  nation.  It  is  central  to  our  society, 
to  our  economy  and  to  our  political  power 
system.  Our  New  England  KDcestors  were 
committed  to  a  belief  that  widespread  distri- 
bution of  land  ownership  was  ^ecessary  for 
the  kind  of  society  they  wanted  to  create. 
Concentrated  land  ownership,  ^e  monopoly 
of  land,  was  the  essence  of  a  fiudal  Europe 
which  they  had  fled,  an  undemocratic  Eu- 
rope, a  Europe  in  the  control  <itf  an  elite. 

"The  prohibition  against  Inonopoly  of 
land  .  .  .  the  insistence  that  land  be  cul- 
tivated by  people  who  live  on  it — these  two 
elements  are  deeply  rooted  In  the  American 
system.  This  is  what  this  country  Is  all 
about."  \ 

But  he  will  acknowledge  thit  his  view  is 
not  universally  accepted.  "Mostf  people  don't 
know  anything  about  land.  Th^  will.  They'll 
come  to  it.  They  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to 
it  now."  And  he  says: 

"If  the  facts  get  out,  if  peo^e  open  their 
minds  and  understand  what  Is  bivolved.  they 
will  see  that  the  benefit  of  public  spending 
must  be  spread  to  the  largest  nTimber  of  peo- 
ple possible.  Even  urban  people  who  dont 
have  much  Instinct  for  land  cail  see  the  Jus- 
tice involved. 

"This  issue  isnt  as  remote  ac  some  think 
from  urban  problems.  Much  of  the  popula- 
tion pressure  and  discontent  wbicb  disturbs 
our  cities  has  been  caused  by  parrying  into 
modern  times  the  plantatlon-s^le  farming 
of  the  South  and  the  style  of  falulng  in  the 
West  left  over  from  the  immens^  rancherlas 
of  the  Mexican  era. 

"We  have  fostered  an  agrtculliural  system 
which  has  driven  the  modest  family  man  off 
his  farm.  We  pride  ourselves  on  the  efficient 
large-scale  agriculture  which  r^laced  him. 
And  we  reap  the  social  consequicces  in  our 
cities." 
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Dr.  Taylor's  name  has  become  synonymous 
with  the  term  "160  acres."  Around  this  fig- 
ure of  160  acres,  the  quarter  section  of  land 
which  was  the  family  development  pattern 
in  frontier  and  homesteAllng  days,  his  argu- 
ments have  rung  through  successive  Con- 
gresses since  the  early  1940s,  through  cor- 
poration board  rooms,  through  top  councils 
of  the  American  labor  movement,  and 
through  pivotal  cases  that  earlier  reached  and 
pers'iaded   the   U.S.   Supreme   Court. 

Quite  commonly,  smiles  break  out  over  so 
quaint  a  concept;  that  a  land  ownership  scale 
suitable  to  the  ox  team  and  hand  plow  could 
have  pertinence  today.  Modern  agriculture  Is 
a  complex  International  marketing  enterprise 
attuned  to  the  computer  and  to  mechanical 
pickers.  In  some  oarts  of  the  West  one  owner- 
ship can  stretch  from  horizon  to  horizon. 
Small  farms  in  the  United  States  have 
dwindled  by  half  in  the  past  thirty  years,  to 
a  present  total  under  3  million.  Of  these,  the 
largest  farms — representing  about  2  per  cent 
of  the  owners — dominate  a  third  of  the  total 
produce  sales. 

But  Dr.  Taylor  is  not  arguing  that  the 
small  family  farm  in  the  irrigated  West,  160 
acres  per  owner  or,  if  you  Join  husband's  and 
wife's  allotments,  320  acres,  is  his  academic 
configuration  for  the  wisest  system  of  land 
distribution.  Nor  is  it  his  own  unique  view 
that  families  should  live  on  the  land  they 
till.  What  he  has  been  saying  for  thlrty-flve 
years  in  lectures,  legislative  testimony,  aca- 
demic Journals  and  private  exhortation  is 
that  Congress  holds  this  view.  Congress 
ordered  the  160-acre  norm  and  family 
residency.  Congress  laid  down  these  provi- 
sions for  areas  receiving  water  under  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Act,  and  has  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  them.  Congress  said  its  huge  rec- 
lamation expenditures  were  Intended  to  help 
the  largest  number  of  people  on  the  land, 
not  to  bring  unearned  Increment  to  cor- 
porate interests. 

The  explicit  conditions  apply  to  lands  en- 
Joying  the  advantage  of  water  made  avail- 
able by  dams,  reservoirs,  aqueducts,  pumping 
stations  and  other  elements  of  the  im- 
mensely costly  water  projects  which  have 
been '  provided  by  XJ£.  tax  money.  The  pre- 
cise language  (Section  6,  National  Reclama- 
tion Act) :  "No  right  to  the  use  of  water  for 
land  in  private  ownership  shall  be  sold  for  a 
tract  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
to  any  one  landowner,  and  no  such  sale  shall 
be  made  to  any  landowner  unless  he  be  an 
actual  bona  fide  resident  on  such  land,  or 
occupant  thereof  residing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  such  land.  .  .  ." 

Recognizing  that  there  would  be  land- 
owners with  larger  holdings  In  areas  where 
reclamation  water  would  be  channeled.  Con- 
gress in  1912  provided  that  such  owners 
might  secure  water  if  they  formally  signed 
a  recordable  contract  with  the  govenunent 
to  sell  land  In  "excess"  of  their  160  acres 
within  ten  years.  In  1926,  it  was  specified 
that  the  sale  price  must  l>e  at  pre-project 
levels  and  that  the  transaction  must  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

In  more  than  a  dozen  instances,  from  1906 
through  the  19608,  sometimes  when  Repub- 
licans were  In  power  and  sometimes  with 
Democratic  majorities.  Congress  has  engaged 
in  a  fierce  conflict  over  attempts  to  scuttle 
this  policy,  and  In  each  instance  Congress  has 
concurred  with  the  original  terms  of  this  law. 
In  the  1940s,  Sen.  Sheridan  Downey  (D., 
Calif.)  battled  repeatedly  with  Secretary  of 
Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  in  an  effort  to  curb 
or  abolish  the  limitation,  and  at  the  critical 
point  Sen.  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.  of  Wis- 
consin came  to  the  rescue.  In  the  1950a  Paul 
DougUa  of  Illinois  and  Wayne  Morse  of 
Oregon  were  defenders  against  interests  seek- 
ing to  erase  acreage  limitation.  In  the  1960s, 
new  champions  were  on  hand  to  scotch  yet 
another  effort,  raised  by  Oov.  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Sen.  Oeorge  Murphy. 
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Through  those  years  a  band  of  stalwarts 
stood  guard  over  the  original  purpose  of  the 
law.  They  Included  the  National  Farmers' 
Union,  the  Orange,  many  church  groups  and, 
consistently,  vocally,  the  organized  labor 
movement.  It  has  supported  the  fight  against 
land  monopolists  since  the  1870b,  and  the 
AFL-CIO  today  Is  a  staunch  advocate  of  the 
160-acre  limitation  law.  In  each  of  these 
epochs.  Dr.  Taylor,  quietly  behind  the  scenes, 
rallied  supporters,  found  witnesses,  alerted 
the  unwary  and  provided  the  documentation. 
He  saw  to  it  that  the  case  for  Eu:reage  limita- 
tion and  the  historic  principles  behind  it  were 
laid  before  Congress  so  openly  and  so  explN 
cltly  that  the  legislators  could  not  dodge  the 
choice  between  corporate  interests  and  the 
small  farmer.  Each  time,  the  small  farmers 
won — at  least  as  far  as  the  law  reads. 

Repeated  assaults  and  the  passage  of  time 
might  be  expected  to  grind  this  cause  Into 
oblivion.  Many  people  today  assume  that  its 
basic  objectives  are,  as  Governor  Reagan 
termed  them,  "archaic."  Opposition  to  the 
160-acre  limitation  thrives.  It  was  strong 
enough  to  persuade  President  Nixon's  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  last  year  to  term 
family  farming  "an  agrarian  myth"  and  to 
propose  blue-penciling  the  whole  concept, 
letting  farmers  "buy  out"  for  any  size  acre- 
age. Fresh  encounters  in  Congress  over  this 
issue  are  brewing,  but  the  remarkable  fact  is 
that  support  for  the  160-acre  limitation  and 
for  the  principles  it  represents  has  been  re- 
juvenated recently  and  is  steadily  gaining  ad- 
herents. In  1968,  the  National  WUdlife 
Federation  wrote  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  "It  Is  our  belief  that  a 
groundswell  of  public  opinion  is  developing 
for  support  of  strong  enforcement  of  the 
Reclamation  Act." 

However,  enforcement  is  the  crux.  The  law 
has  been  retained  on  the  books.  But  what 
Dr.  Taylor  insists  has  occurred,  what  be  has 
spent  his  time  documenting,  is  a  pattern  of 
evasion  by  which  the  purpose  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Act  has  been  thwarted,  circum- 
vented or  "nuxllfled  by  administrative  inter- 
pretation," for  the  benefit  of  wealthy  special 
interests  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  persons 
with  modest  means. 

Over  the  years,  owners  of  large  holdings 
have  sought  In  one  way  or  another  to  over- 
come the  law's  restrictions.  In  some  regions 
they  failed,  and  the  law  has  been  ai^lled. 
Owners  of  "excess"  land  have  received  water 
because    they   signed    contracts    committing 
them  to  sell  off  acreage  beyond  their  family 
holdings  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  Some  of 
them  stalled  when  the  time  came  or  found 
devices  such   as   trusts   or   partnerships   by 
which  to  evade  the  law.  Others  have  Indeed 
sold,   and   their   surplus   land   formed   new 
farms.  Family  farms  dot  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of    the    federally    Irrigated    West.    Ten 
years  ago,  a  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
port claimed  that  only  3.6  percent  of  the 
land  within  some  nlnety-flve  various  projects 
remained  In  excess  ownership,  but  this  claim 
is  subject  to  interpretation.  The  department 
has  tolerated  many  corporate-sized  buildings 
under  legal   devices   which   Rep.   Jerome   B. 
Waldie  (D.,  Calif.)  calls  "circumvention"  of 
the  law.  In  1972  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice undertook  a  detailed  analysis  of  sup- 
posedly  compliant   areas   and   reported   ao 
many  abuses  that  it  advised  Congress  that 
the  Intent  of  the  law  had  been  foiled.  It 
found  14  percent  of  the  property  in  excess 
holdings,  ranging  from  1,744  acres  to  40,404 
acres.   Government  subsidy   bringing   water 
to  the  areas  examined  amounted  to  about 
$1.5  billion,  the  GAO  reported. 

On  lands  which  enjoy  water  through 
systems  built  in  whole  or  in  part  by  federal 
reclamation  money,  there  are  now  under 
legal  challenge  in  California  such  holdings  M 
the  Tejon  Ranch,  54,000  acres;  Standard  Oil 
of  California.  101,120  acres;  Tenneco  Cor- 
poration,   162,000    acres.    In    the    Imperial 
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Valley,  seventy-five  property  owners  hold 
1,000  acres  or  more  each,  some  of  them  5,000 
acres;  the  Irvine  Land  Co.  owns  9,000  acres 
there. 

IQ  the  current  lawsuits,  argument  is  ad- 
vanced that  California's  semi-desert  vaUey 
regions  increased  in  value  by  suma  ranging 
f  rcHn  (877  to  9760  per  acre  when  water  became 
available.  Thus,  merely  measured  by  the 
real  estate  market,  a  family  farm  of  320 
acres  lifted  from  Its  natural  aridity  to  agri- 
cultural productivity  Is  blessed  with  an  In- 
stant subsidy  of  at  least  $184,640.  The  holder 
of  1,000  acres  is  endowed  with  a  subsidy  of 
(500,000  and  up.  Beyond  that,  the  flgiires 
mount  astronomically.  It  was  to  Justify 
spending  public  money  on  projects  offering 
such  large  direct  subsidy  to  individual  prop- 
erty owners  (along  with  advancing  the  re- 
gion's economy)  that  Congress  thought  it 
necessary  to  establish  a  policy  that  would 
spread  these  benefits  to  as  many  individual 
families  as  possible,  and  to  require  that  fam- 
ilies in  fact  live  on  the  land  that  was  to  be  so 
generously  helped. 

But  a  network  of  exemptions  eroded  this 
principle.  Now  three  lawsuits  in  California 
are  designed  to  force  the  courts  into  a 
thorough  analysis  of  two  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant "exemptions."  They  bring  to  focus  many 
of  the  contentions  Dr.  TaylcM'  has  raised  in  a 
lonely  alarm  for  so  many  decades. 

Two  of  the  pending  court  actions  oppose 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  an  exemption 
granted  to  Imperial  Valley  landowners  by  a 
private  Interpretation  of  the  law  which  then 
lame-duck  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ray  Ly- 
man Wilbur  penned  in  February  1933,  ten 
days  before  the  Hoover  administration  ex- 
pired. The  result  of  Wilbur's  interpretation 
is  that  in  California's  opulent,  low-lying  val- 
ley inland  from  San  Diego  and  adjacent  to 
the  Mexican  border — one  of  the  most  frultfvU 
agricultural  areas  of  the  world  and  flourish - 
Ing  liecause  Boulder  Dam  regulates  the  flow 
of  the  Colorado  River — most  of  the  land  is 
In  large  holdings  and  nearly  60  percent  of 
the  owners  are  nonresidents.  Secretary  Wil- 
bur's letter  of  exemption  has  been  assumed 
to  be  adequate  authority  for  Ignoring  rec- 
lamation law.  Now,  this  exemption  is  under 
legal  challenge.  In  1964  the  VS.  Department 
of  Jtistice  finally  confronted  the  situation 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  held  that  the 
"plain  Intent"  of  the  law  was  indeed  appli- 
cable there.  A  long  series  of  rulings  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  over  a  thirty- 
year  period  had  reflected  growing  dissatis- 
faction with  Wilbur's  opinion,  and  flnally 
Solicitor  of  the  Interior  Frank  J.  Barry  came 
right  out  and  said  the  law  should  apply.  Jus- 
tice concurred.  Then  for  three  years  the 
government  went  through  vague  maneuvers 
aimed  at  winning  voluntary  compliance  from 
Imperial  growers;  flnally  it  went  to  court. 
Four  years  later,  on  January  6, 1971,  in  a  dis- 
tinctly different  political  climate,  VS.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  Howard  B.  Turrentine  ruled 
that  the  acreage  limitation  does  not  apply  to 
Imperial  Valley  landholdlngs.  As  proof  of 
Just  how  changed  was  the  climate,  the  fed- 
eral government,  which  had  mitiated  the 
suit,  did  not  appeal  Judge  Turrentine's  rul- 
ing. Instead,  a  band  of  landless  residents  of 
the  valley  intervened  and  were  permitted  to 
appeal. 

This  same  group  instituted  the  second  legal 
action.  It  includes  a  number  of  Mexican- 
Americans  who  would  like  to  own  their  own 
farms  and  a  spirited  physician.  Dr.  Ben  Tel- 
len,  an  ex-New  Yorker,  who  has  been  active 
in  support  of  Chicano  interests.  This  second 
suit  challenges  the  waiver  of  residency  by 
landowners  In  Imperial  Valley.  On  Septem- 
ber 27,  1972  in  San  Diego,  UjB.  District  Court 
Judge  W.  D.  Murray  ruled  that  Secretary 
Wilbur's  interpretation  "Is  not  now  and  never 
has  l>een  reasonable."  Administrative  flat 
cannot  erase  a  law  passed  by  Congress,  Judge 
Murray   said.   Failure   to   enforce   this   law, 
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he  continued,  "is  destructive  of  the  clear  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  national  reclamation  pol- 
icy." In  this  case,  there  was  no  doubt  about 
an  appeal  being  sought.  Imperial  growers 
went  hastily  to  court.  These  two  directly  con- 
tradictory Judicial  opinions,  which  deal  with 
two  phrases  in  the  same  sentence  in  the 
National  Reclamation  Act,  have  l>een  linked 
for  purposes  of  hearing  and  are  calendared 
for  argument  soon  before  the  Ninth  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Francisco 

A  third  lawsuit  stlU  at  the  VS.  District 
Court  level,  also  in  San  Francisco,  Involves 
acreage  Irrigated  through  the  California 
State  Water  Project.  It  has  not  been  gen- 
erally considered  a  federal  undertaking  and 
in  fact  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  state  program  was  conceived  to  avoid 
the  constraints  of  federal  reclamation  law. 
But  now  a  group  of  small  farmers  who  re- 
ceive their  irrigation  water  through  the  fed- 
eral system  in  California's  Central  Valley 
and  are  therefore  bound  by  the  160-acre 
limit  have  challenged  this  separate  water 
system  which  flows  along  the  west  side  of 
their  valley.  They  claim  that  the  state  plan, 
lacking  acreage  restrictions,  affords  "enor- 
mous speculative  gain"  to  the  landowners  in- 
volved and  encourages  "a  frightening  con- 
centration of  land  and  of  power  .  .  .  posing  a 
substantial  and  unfair  competitive  threat" 
to  small  farmers  who  are  under  federal 
limitation. 

But  the  nub  of  the  legal  arg\iment, 
strongly  supported  by  evidence  Dr.  Taylor 
has  accumulated,  is  that  Joint  use  by  state 
and  federal  systems  of  certain  reservoirs, 
canals  and  backup  reserves  of  water,  as  well 
as  Joint  spending  for  certain  facilities,  so 
commingles  the  product  of  the  two  projects 
that  the  twin  federal  restrictions  of 
residency  and  acreage  should  apply  in  both 
state  and  federal  areas. 

The  Sierra  Club  and  a  number  of  other  en- 
vironmental groups  have  filed  supporting 
amicus  curiae  briefs.  Said  the  Sierra  Club, 
"Failure  to  apply  the  160-acre  limitation  .  .  . 
has  created  and  will  in  the  future  create 
grossly  and  artificially  Inflated  demands  for 
Irrigation  water  .  .  .  for  the  benefit  of 
speculators." 

Whether  the  courts  will  agree  with  the 
litigants  who  urge  that  holdings  beyond  320 
acres  for  a  family,  either  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  or  in  the  California  State  Plan  service 
area  are  In  fact  violations  of  law  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  is  worth  remembering,  however, 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  June  1958 
(Ivarihoe  Irrigation  District  v.  McCracken. 
357  VS.,  p.  297)  held  that  the  reclamation 
law's  limitations  created  "a  reasonable 
classicatlon,"  adding  that  "The  project  was 
designed  to  beneflt  people,  not  land."  This 
ruling  recognized  Professor  Taylor's  singular 
efforts  to  protect  the  principles  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Act,  and  cited  his  writings. 

Whether  the  pending  litigation  will  break 
up  large  holdings  and  reverse  the  trend 
toward  land  monopoly  lies  in  the  futiue.  But 
out  of  some  early  research  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
which  uncovered  proposals  made  more  than 
sixty  years  ago  that  the  federal  government 
itself  ought  to  ouy  up  "surplus"  land  In  rec- 
lamation districts,  there  has  devel(q>ed  a 
plan  for  an  agency  to  enforce  the  160-acre 
limitation,  purchase  the  excess  land  at  pre- 
water  prices  and  then  resell  or  lease  it  at 
current  prices,  the  proflt  going  into  a  special 
fund  for  education  and  conservation.  This 
could  lead  to  a  more  aggressive  policing  of  the 
law  than  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
managed  to  date.  A  biU  proposing  such  a  na- 
tional land  conservation  program  (H  Jt.  5236) 
has  been  introduced  by  Rep.  Robert  Kasten- 
meier  of  Wisconsin  and  endorsed  by  six  Cali- 
fornia Congressmen.  Sens.  Birch  Bayh  Alan 
Cranston  and  Philip  Hart  have  prc^HMed 
parallel  legislation.  So  far,  no  hearings  have 
been  held,  but  conservation  and  education 
groups  are  building  support  for  this  kind  of 
land-\]se  reform. 
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Sen.  James  Abourezk  of  South  Dakota  who 
has  drafted  a  "family  farm  antitrust  act" 
expressed  a  sense  of  debt  to  Dr.  Taylor's  "ad- 
mirable" battle.  He  feels  that  the  growing 
c<Micem  over  land  iiee  leads  Inevitably  to  a 
revival  of  support  for  small  farm  ownership. 
Michael  McCloskey,  executive  director  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  also  thinks  that  family  farming 
places  less  burden  on  the  environment  than 
does  quick-proflt  corporate  farming. 

Meeting  Dr.  Taylor,  one  is  beguiled  by  the 
gentleness  of  the  man.  He  has  a  delicate, 
whlspery  way  of  talking  and  the  courtesy  of 
an  earlier  day.  The  years  have  slowed  his 
gait — ^he  has  been  professor  emeritus  since 
1962 — but  his  bulky  frame  still  suggests  a 
strong  man  who  belongs  out  of  doors;  his 
fleshy,  freckled  bands  designed  better  to 
guide  a  plow  than  to  leaf  patiently  through 
historic  documents.  Beneath  his  abundant, 
unruly  and  still  brown  hair,  peering  from 
under  bushy,  russet  eyebrows,  bis  eyes  sparkle 
with  the  Interest  and  responsiveness  of  a 
youngster's.  Very  round,  very  ruddy  cheeks, 
inherited  no  doubt  from  a  Swiss  grandfather 
named  Schuster,  reinforced  the  impression  of 
boyishness — not  mischievous,  not  puckish, 
but  naive.  He  seems  a  kind  of  innocent,  and 
some  Western  growers  and  their  stylish  cor- 
poration lawyers  made  that  ass\imption  be- 
fore they  learned  how  tough  in  combat  a  man 
can  be  who  is  inflexibly  in  pursuit  of  tha 
facts. 

Paul  Taylor  has  been  at  the  center  of 
successive  great  social  movements  for  more 
than  half  a  centiiry.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  and  document  the  problems  of 
America's  migrant  farm  labor,  particularly 
that  tram.  Mexico.  He  chronicled  the  distress 
among  Southern  sharecroppers  and  tenant 
farmers  that  followed  mechanization  of  ag- 
riculture. Early  in  the  depression,  he  drew 
national  attention  to  the  potential  of  self- 
help  cooperatives.  He  was  among  the  flrst  to 
propose  and  bring  into  being  federal  labor 
camps,  when  no  other  housing  was  available 
for  the  rural  destitute.  He  saw  the  tremen- 
dous hope  for  displaced  dust  bowlers  in  the 
great  reclamation  programs  which  opened  up 
new  farmlands  in  the  West,  and  he  has  been 
the  indefatigable  champion  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Act:  to  succor  small  farmers, 
not  corporate  abeentee  owners.  When  the 
Japanese  were  herded  into  relocation  camps 
during  World  War  n.  Dr.  Taylor  was  one  of 
the  flrst  to  denounce  the  program  for  flout- 
ing legal  protections  and  native  humanltar- 
ianism.  When  the  environmental  movement 
grew  past  the  anti-pollution  stage  Into  a 
positive  concern  for  natural  resources,  its 
advance  men  foimd  Paul  Taylor  already  on 
the  scene. 

It  is  a  curious— perhaps  a  logical — coin- 
cidence that  Paul  Taylor  was  drawn  into 
the  reclamation-law  controversy  because  of 
his  concern  for  Mexican  migrant  labor.  From 
the  late  19aOs  be  was  de^ly  Involved  In  a 
detailed  study  of  Mexican  Immigration  into 
this  country.  His  principal  writings  have  been 
on  this  topic.  His  major  work,  Mexican  iMbor 
in  the  VS.,  19i8-34.  has  been  republished 
lately  by  the  University  at  CallfonUa  Press. 

He  came  to  write  about  this  Issue  after  a 
youth  spent  in  the  Midwest,  where  he  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  prairie  farmer's 
pride  in  his  own  labor  and  his  own  land. 
Bom  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  of  parents  who  had 
both  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Paul  Taylor  attended  the  same  uni- 
versity during  that  golden  era  when  the  "pro- 
gressive" spirit  dominated  the  campus.  There 
he  soaked  up  an  intellectual  compassion  for 
the  oppressed  among  worklngmen  that  has 
been  the  driving  force  of  his  life.  When  he 
returned  from  World  War  I.  with  lungs 
damaged  in  a  gas  attack,  doctors  discouraged 
his  intention  to  take  up  graduate  studies 
at  Columbia  University,  suggesting  Instead 
the  milder  climate  of  Berkeley.  He  earned  his 
Ph.D.  in  1922  at  the  University  of  California, 
and  stayed  on  to  teach. 
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All  through  his  work  Profeaior  Taylor  had 
felt  the  need  for  photography  to  put  the 
record  of  conditions  In  boldet  and  more  Ir- 
refutable terms.  He  bought  hlaiself  a  seoond- 
band  Kodak,  ajid  was  constaCitly  searching 
for  Illustrations  by  others  to  Illuminate  his 
articles.  Thus  It  chanced,  in  11934,  that  be 
came  upon  a  particularly  el(|quent  photo- 
graph taken  during  the  genezlLl  labor  strike 
In  San  PYanclsco.  He  went  to  the  telephone 
to  track  down  the  photogrfcpheir.  It  was 
Ctorothea  Lange,  wife  of  the  artist  Maynard 
Dixon.  He  hired  her  to  work  wtth  him  on  the 
California  Rural  Rehabllitatloci  project.  She 
had  to  be  identified  as  a  typist, photographers 
being  too  novel  for  public  payrolls.  They 
went  first  to  Nipomo,  Calif,  photographs  <rf 
"Starving  Pea  Pickers"  sent  a  shock  wave 
across  the  state  when  they  \|ere  published 
In  August  1935.  In  the  Son  F$ancisco  News. 
Taylor's  report — and  the  Ddrotbea  Lange 
photographs  —  caught  national  attention. 
They  went  to  Rexford  Tugwell,  national  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Farm  Seciirlfy  Admlnistra-- 
tlon,  who  was  in  charge  of  fthe  Roosevelt 
administration's  commitment  to  do  some- 
thing practical  for  the  destitute  in  the  rural 
areas.  This  led  Dr.  Taylor  to  takp  a  year's  leave 
from  the  university  to  serve  af  labor  adviser 
to  the  Resettlement  Administration  In  the 
Western  states.  He  and  Ooijptivea,  having 
divorced  their  respective  spouj^,  were  mar- 
ried. After  returning  to  the  linlverslty  he 
worked  with  the  research  division  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  until  194^ 

During  Gov.  Culbert  Olson^  Democratic 
administration  in  California  Qk'.  Taylor  was 
busy  as  an  adviser  to  the  statl  Department 
of  Employment,  a  member  of  ^e  Governor's 
Committee  on  Re-employment  In  1939,  and 
from  1940  to  1944  a  member?  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  a  service  l|>  send  shivers 
down  the  backs  of  present  meinbers  on  the 
Ronald  Reagan  board.  whoecH  loyalties  lie 
largely  with  the  big  growers.  Jp.  1943  he  be- 
came a  consulting  economist  ^^th  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Hlsjwork  on  self- 
help  cooperatives  had  madt  him  many 
friends  In  the  Roosevelt  admUtlstratlon,  one 
of  them  being  Arthur  Golds<*hnildt,  whom 
Lyndon  Johnson  later  made  U  J.  Ambassador 
to  UNESCO.  Goldschmidt  headed  the  power 
division  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
1943,  when  that  department  was  sizing  up 
responsibilities  It  had  assumeil  In  building 
Shasta  Dam,  one  of  the  earliest' massive  pub- 
lic-employment projects  of  tlie  depression. 
Some  twenty-five  problem  ar^as  had  been 
designated  for  study  and  Oold^chmldt  asked 
Paul  Taylor  to  represent  the  (^partment  on 
a  number  of  these  "task  forces."  Problem 
Area  No.  19  concerned  acreageUlmltation.  It 
was  Paul  Taylor's  Introductlott  to  the  sub- 
ject. I 

One  day  he  was  casually  discussing  it  with 
his  neighbor  and  good  friend,  fWalter  Pack- 
ard, with  whom  he  had  served?  on  the  Farm 
Seciu-lty  Administration.  Packafd,  one  of  the 
key  men  in  Tugwell's  Resettlerjent  Adminis- 
tration, an  extraordinarily  advanced  social 
thinker  in  agriculture,  gave  Dr ^Taylor  strong 
encouragement  over  the  years  He  said  on 
that  day:  "It's  perfectly  clear  M#iat  has  to  be 
done  about  the  size  of  acreage  entitled  to 
receive  water.  Each  parcel  should  be  limited 
to  160  acres."  j 

Musing  back  upon  his  own  {grandfather's 
homestead  plot.  Dr.  Taylor  agflped  that  that 
might,  indeed,  be  a  good  Idef4  "Good  ideal 
It's  the  law!"  said  Packard,  fl  had  never 
heard  of  it  before,"  Taylor  saj%  today,  with 
an  air  of  astonishment.  t 

There  was  reason.  Growers  In^he  West  who 
had  for  years  pressed  the  state  And  then  the 
federal  government  to  build  Shasta  Dam  to 
bring  water  to  their  lands,  saw-jo  It  that  the 
question  of  acreage  limitation  feceded  as  far 
as  possible  toward  Infinity.  Tjey  hoped  to 
obliterate  it  from  the  law.  Tha$  they  didn't, 
through  all  the  years  since,  ^  due  almost 
singly  to  the  perseverance  of  4r.  Taylor.  He 
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likes  to  note  that  in  those  early  days  when 
he  first  became  involved  in  the  struggle  to 
retain  and  enforce  the  160-acre  limitation, 
people  would  ask  if  he  didn't  think  it  was  a 
lost  cause. 

"I  told  them  then  that  I  didn't  know.  I 
still  don't.  But  I'll  say  this,  it  is  a  cause  that 
is  getting  a  lot  more  attention  these  days." 
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NEW  FINDINGS  IN  DRUO 
ADDICTION 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, October  7,  the  Health  Subcommittee 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  current 
status  of  drug  addiction  in  the  United 
States. 

We  heard  testimony  from  the  Director 
of  the  White  House  Special  Action  OfQce 
for  Dru«  Abuse  Prevention,  Dr.  Robert  L. 
DuPont,  that  there  are  new  indications 
that  we  have  not  turned  the  comer  on 
heroin  addiction  In  this  country,  partic- 
ularly in  some  of  the  smaller  cities. 

He  noted: 

It  is  significant  that  all  of  the  Indicators, 
which  had  been  going  steadily  down  over  the 
last  2-3  years,  have  turned  up  or  remained 
fiat  for  the  last  six  months.  So  we  have  a 
genuinely  new  situation,  and  a  worrisome 
one.  Thus  we  can  no  longer  talk  confiden- 
tially of  turning  the  corner  on  heroin  ad- 
diction. 

Dr.  DuPont  also  testified  regarding  new 
findings  on  the  dangers  of  marihuana 
use.  He  cited  medical  evidence  of  re- 
duced capacity  to  fight  infection,  reduc- 
tions in  production  of  the  male  sex  hor- 
mone, and  the  effects  of  what  he  called 
"Marihuana  intoxication"  on  driving,  re- 
action time,  memory  and  reasoning. 

The  testimony  of  Dr.  DuPont  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  Member  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  am  submitting  for  the 
RzcoRD  his  remarks: 

Statement  op  Robert  L.  DuPont.  M.D. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opporttmlty  to  preeent  the  views  of  the 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion on  the  status  of  addiction  in  the  United 
States. 

In  June  1971,  when  SAODAP  was  created, 
there  were  many  estimates  of  the  niunber  of 
heroin  addicts  In  the  United  States.  The 
numbers  ranged  widely,  often  refiecting  the 
personal  biases  of  their  authors.  While  no 
truly  adequate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
heroin  addicts  is  available  even  today,  one 
of  the  most  responsible  estimates  is  that 
made  annually  by  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Greenwood 
for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 
Using  the  same  techniques  these  estimates 
are  updated  annually.  The  Greenwood  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  the  active  pool  of  heroin 
users  was  630,000  in  1971  and  610,000  in 
1972. 

The  1973  estimate  fell  slightly  to  580,000 
narcotic  users  of  which  about  40  percent,  or 
250.000.  are  estimated  to  be  active  heroin 
users.  These  250.000  active  heroin  users  are 
one  measure  of  the  unfinished  task  before 
us.  About  125,000  of  the  remaining  users  are 
receiving  help  from  one  of  the  more  than 
2,000  drug  abiise  treatment  programs  which 
now  exist  throughout  the  Nation.  Addition- 
ally,  about   85.000   users   are   In   Jails   and 


prisons.  The  remainder  have  been  success- 
fully treated,  have  voluntarUy  stopped  using 
narcotics  or  have  died. 

But  drug  addiction  and  drug  use  Is  con- 
stantly changing,  and  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you  today  some  of  the  changes  which 
we  have  seen.  By  Janxiary  of  this  year,  most 
of  our  evidence  Indicated  a  downturn  In 
heroin  addiction.  The  supply  of  heroin  had 
been  reduced,  both  as  a  result  of  Turkey's 
decision  in  1972  to  ban  the  cultivation  ol 
opium  poppy,  and  as  a  result  of  generally 
more  effective  law  enforcement  nationwide. 
We  had  evidence  from  virtually  every  state 
of  excess  treatment  capacity.  In  February  of 
1974,  for  example,  only  66  percent  of  all 
Federally  funded  community-based  treat- 
ment slots  were  filled.  Waiting  lists  had 
virtually  disappeared.  Overdose  deaths, 
hepatitis,  and  property  crime  rates  were 
down  m  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Special  Action  Office,  at  this  point  in  time, 
began  to  turn  more  of  its  attention  to  "out- 
reach" activities. 

Outreach  is  designed  to  bring  into  treat- 
ment, persons  who  have  not  voluntarily 
sought  it.  We  have  developed  two  basic  ap- 
proaches, one  working  through  existing 
treatment  faculties,  and  one  working  through 
the  criminal  Justice  system. 

In  1972,  the  Special  Action  Office  developed 
a  concept  called  TASC,  Treatment  Alterna- 
tives to  Street  Crime.  Under  the  program, 
which  was  instituted  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  several  Federal,  state  and  local  court 
systems,  persons  who  were  identified  as  drug 
abusers  at  the  time  of  arrest  were  referred 
to  treatment  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  19  TASC  pro- 
grams in  operation. 

Recently,  we  have  worked  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  develop  more  com- 
prehensive pUot  programs  in  six  selected 
Federal  court  Jurisdictions  where  a  high 
rate  of  addiction  exists  among  the  arrested 
p>opulatlon.  The  purpose  Is  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  identification  and  re- 
ferral. Including  the  options  of  pretrial  di- 
version, diversion  to  treatment  as  a  condi- 
tion for  bail  or  personal  recognizance,  treat- 
ment within  the  prison  system,  and  treat- 
ment as  a  condition  for  probation  or  parole. 
If  this  program  can  be  demonstrated  effec- 
tively, we  would  like  to  see  it  become  a  model 
not  only  for  other  Federal  courts,  but  for 
State  and  local  courts  as  well. 

Other  outreach  activities  developed  by  our 
office  include  a  public  health  model.  One  way 
to  use  this  model  is  for  counselors  or  other 
trained  personnel  to  interview  an  addict  re- 
porting for  treatment  to  determine  the 
names  of  his  friends  who  might  also  be  tisers. 
Drug  abuse  treatment  workers  can  then  be 
dispatched  to  the  area  to  interview  these 
persons  and  encourage  them  also  to  report 
for  treatment.  Along  this  same  line,  we  have 
funded  demonstration  programs  involving 
mobile  vans  which  are  sent  to  areas  known 
to  have  a  high  rate  of  addiction;  trained 
workers  talk  with  addicts  they  meet  along 
the  street,  and  If  the  person  volunteers  for 
treatment  he  is  taken  immediately  to  a  pro- 
gram for  enrollment. 

Another  important  factor  In  reducing,  or  at 
least  limiting,  the  pool  of  addicts  In  this 
country,  has  been  the  effective  work  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Veterans  Administration.  In  1971.  when  the 
Special  Action  Office  was  created,  heroin  use 
was  rampant  among  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
A  comprehensive  study  hE«  since  been  under- 
taken of  a  sample  of  Army  enlisted  men  who 
left  Vietnam  in  September  1971.  Tests  re- 
vealed heroin  addition  rate  of  20  percent;  43 
percent  of  this  group  admitted  having  used 
narcotics  whUe  In  Vietnam.  The  latest  fol- 
low-up study,  released  in  May  1974,  showed 
that  only  2  percent  of  all  these  retiu-ness  were 
stUl  using  narcotics  a  year  later.  The  com- 
bination of  identification,  referral  to  treat- 
ment prior  to  return,  and  the  vitally  import- 
ant factor  of  change  in  clrciunstances  and 
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reduced  avaUabUlty  upon  retium  to  the 
United  States,  combined  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  servicemen-addicts  dramatically. 

Similar  procedures  were  subsequently  ap- 
plied world  wide.  Since  1971.  urinalysis  data 
has  been  coUected  on  a  regiilar  basis  for  all 
the  services  in  all  military  theatres.  The  per- 
cent of  confirmed  drug  users  has  always  been 
relatively  small — under  one  percent.  Begin- 
ning in  September  1973  there  were  indica- 
tions of  an  encouraging  downturn  both  in 
the  percent  and  the  niunbers  identified  as 
drug  positive.  From  September  1973  to  June 
1974,  the  flgiu«  remained  between  0.6  and 
0.9  percent,  and  the  number  of  DOD  clients  in 
treatment  remained  relatively  steady  at  be- 
tween 20,500  and  21,800.  Then,  in  July  of 
1974,  the  Department  of  Defense  suspended 
all  urinalysis.  The  order  went  into  effect  on 
July  18th.  but  the  data  we  have  indicates 
that  even  in  that  period  of  less  than  a  fuU 
month,  the  percent  of  confirmed  drug  posi- 
tives rose,  for  the  first  time  in  almost  a  year, 
to  1.2  percent,  or  a  60  percent  Increase. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  clients 
In  treatment  dropped  significantly;  and  while 
approximately  2.000  of  this  drop  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  change  In  reporting  proce- 
dures. It  does  not  account  for  the  entire  drop 
to  17.087  reported  clients  in  treatment  in 
July.  This  data  is  far  too  scant  to  draw  firm 
conclusions;  one  month  of  data  does  not 
establish  a  trend.  But  there  is  some  cause 
for  concern  that  drug  use  may  be'  on  the 
increase  In  the  military;  and  an  even  greater 
cause  for  concern  that  the  military  at  the 
present  time  has  no  way  of  measuring  the 
extent  of  drug  use  among  its  servicemen. 

There  is  also  some  cause  for  concern  over 
scattered  data  now  coming  In  from  civilian 
sovu-ces.  In  trying  to  predict  national  trends, 
the  treatment  and  law  enfrocement  com- 
munities have  learned  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing together.  Law  enforcement  follows  cer- 
tain Indicators  of  the  extent  of  supply :  num- 
bers of  seizures  and  their  location;  the  price 
and  purity  of  drugs  on  the  streets  of  key 
indicator  cities;  overdose  death  rates  and 
drug  related  crimes,  for  example.  We  share  in 
this  data  collected  by  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  In  addition,  we  watch 
for  and  share  with  them  such  Indicators  as 
change  In  demand  for  treatment;  length  of 
waiting  lists;  cases  of  serum  hepatitis  or 
hospital  emergency  room  episodes.  We  are 
Interested  not  only  in  overall  shifts  in  num- 
bers, but  in  where  those  shifts  occur. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  become  aware 
of  a  very  Important  phenomenon:  an  un- 
expected increase  In  heroin  addiction  in  some 
smaller  cities  like  Eugene,  Oregon;  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  and  Jackson  Mississippi.  This 
has  led  us  to  speculate  that  drug  use  radiates 
out  from  the  major  population  centers,  and 
can  be  expected  to  hit  some  smaller  cities, 
and  eventually  perhaps  even  some  rural  areas, 
after  a  reasonable  predictable  time  lag.  To 
test  this  hypothesis,  teams  of  Inve'^tlgators 
were  sent  out  from  our  office  to  look  at  10 
selected  smaller  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Evidence  of  current,  or  fairly  recent 
epidemics  of  drug  use  were  substantiated  in 
some  of  these  areas,  though  the  reasons  for 
their  occurrence  and  the  direction  that  they 
took  often  varied  based  on  local  cultural  con- 
ditions. This  "ripple  hypothesis"  would  seem 
to  be  substantiated  also  by  the  recent  experi- 
ence of  my  colleagues  in  law  enforcement, 
who  tell  me  that  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
seizures  and  arrests  are  now  occurring  In  the 
smaller  cities. 

Another  change  which  we  are  following 
very  closely  has  been  an  Increase  in  demand 
for  treatment  in  certain  geographic  regions 
of  the  country:  particularly  the  Southwest, 
the  West  Coast,  and  more  recently  In  Illinois 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  has  plotted  the  spread  across 
the  country  of  so-called  "Mexican  brown" 
heroin,  based  on  their  records  of  seizures.  We 
could  practically  do  the  same  thing  based  on 
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increased  demand  for  treatment.  Within  the 
last  year,  the  number  of  clients  in  treatment 
in  the  state  of  California  has  increased  from 
16,000  to  23,500.  At  the  same  time  the  num- 
ber of  heroin  overdose  deaths  in  the  city  of 
San  Diego  has  increased  from  29  in  1971  to  a 
projected  105  In  1974. 

In  Texas,  where  the  availability  of  Mexican 
heroin  has  created  a  large  and  fairly  steady 
number  of  heroin  users  In  the  border  cities, 
there  Is  evidence  of  a  resurgence  of  heroin 
use  in  the  more  northern  city  of  Austin,  and 
the  state  has  reported  In  the  last  six  months 
500  untreated  persons  who  have  died,  been 
arrested,  or  developed  serum  hepatitis. 

Similar  data  has  come  in  from  the  State 
of  Illinois  which  law  enforcement  identifies 
as  a  major  distribution  point  for  Mexican 
heroin.  The  number  of  clients  in  treatment 
has  tripled  In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  and 
In  the  first  six  months  of  1974  Cook  County 
(Chicago)  reported  a  100  percent  increase 
in  overdose  deaths.  Even  New  York  City  has 
reported,  within  the  last  few  months,  a  sharp 
Increase  in  the  number  of  heroin  detoxlfica- 
tlons  being  performed  in  the  Tombs  and  the 
Brooklyn  House  of  Detention,  Indicating  an 
increase  in  the  availability  of  street  herom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  stress  that  these 
changes  are  mdlcators  of  what  Is  taking  plsice 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  not 
found  that  all  smaller  cities  have  growing 
heroin  problems  and  all  large  cities  have  not 
had  a  deterioration  In  the  heroin  problem. 
But  it  is  significant  that  all  of  the  Indicators, 
which  had  been  going  steadily  down  over  the 
last  2-3  years,  have  turned  up  or  remained 
fiat  for  the  last  six  months.  So  we  have  a 
genuinely  new  situation,  and  a  worrisome 
one.  Thus  we  can  no  longer  talk  confidentially 
of  "turning  the  corner  on  heroin  addiction." 
The  purpose  of  our  office  is  to  coordinate  the 
overall  Federal  response  to  treatment  needs, 
and  to  make  adaptations  in  that  response  as 
they  become  necessary.  This  is  what  we  are 
doing. 

We  estimate  that  there  are  presently 
160,000  clients  in  all  treatment  programs: 
Federally,  state  and  locally  funded.  Of  the 
75,000  clients  in  FederaUy  funded  programs, 
about  25.000  are  being  treated  for  problems 
with  drugs  other  than  heroin :  approximately 
one  third  of  these  (13  percent)  are  involved 
prlmarUy  with  marihuana  or  hashish:  one 
third  (11  percent)  with  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates;  and  smaller  percentages  with 
such  substances  as  inhalants,  hallucinogens 
and  alcohol. 

As  the  demand  for  treatment  has  shifted 
geographically,  we  have  moved  promptly  to 
meet  that  need.  Thus,  in  FY  74  we  repro- 
grammed  Federal  funds  to  take  away  treat- 
ment expansion  money  from  States  with  ex- 
cess capacity,  and  to  make  it  available  to  the 
States  where  new  needs  had  been  identified. 
Thus,  of  91,000  slots  which  were  Federally 
funded  in  FY  74,  13,722  were  reprogrammed 
to  meet  new  demands.  Most  of  the  new  treat- 
ment capacity  was  created  in  states  like 
California,  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania,  where 
a  clear  and  continuing  demand  for  treatment 
exists. 

With  55  states  and  territorial  drug  abuse 
prevention  agencies  presently  operational,  we 
are  now  receiving  reg^ar  reports  of  treat- 
ment needs  for  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  These  needs  are  constantly  luider- 
golng  assessment,  with  both  Increases  and 
decreases  in  State  needs  being  taken  Into  ac- 
count. It  is  anticipated  that,  as  in  FY  74, 
some  FY  75  treatment  funds  may  be  repro- 
grammed at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  are 
also  watching  for  signs  that  the  increase  in 
demand  for  treatment  may  exceed  the  funds 
presently  budgeted  for  that  purpose.  If  it 
becomes  apparent  that  there  is  a  cumulative 
increase  in  demand  for  treatment,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  localized  shifts  we  are  presently 
meeting  with  existing  resources,  then  we  may 
find  it  necessary  to  request  additional,  sup- 
plemental fimdlng. 
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At  the  present  time,  however,  we  are  meet- 
ing existing  demand  with  existing  resources. 
Nationally,  over  80,000  of  the  96,000  federaUy 
funded  treatment  slots  are  presently  filled. 
We  estimate  that  at  the  present  rate,  the 
remainder — or  14.000  slots — will  be  filled  by 
January.  1975.  The  utilization  rate  of  treat- 
ment slots  has  been  gomg  up  steadily  since 
last  spring.  In  cities  which  we  believe  to 
have  the  most  severe  problem,  such  as  Chi- 
cago. Phoenix,  Los  Angeles  and  Philadelphia, 
aU  avaUable  treatment  slots  are  already 
filled. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  adapting 
our  resources  to  meet  changes  in  demand 
for  treatment,  we  are  also  moving  ahead  with 
research  and  development  of  methods  of 
treatment. 

This  committee  has  long  had  an  interest 
In  our  research  on  antagonists  and  the  long 
acting,  methadone-llke  drug,  LAAM.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  two  major  cooperative 
studies  underway  to  test  the  safety  and  ef- 
ficacy of  LAAM  In  normal  male  ex-heroln  ad- 
dict volunteers  and  to  create  a  group  of  clini- 
cians across  the  nation  expert  in  the  use  of 
LAAM.  The  Veterans  Administration  co- 
operative study  has  430  patients  who  have 
taken  LAAM.  This  study  is  nearing  comple- 
tion and  the  data  should  be  processed  within 
the  next  few  months.  The  second  study 
Is  a  cooperative  study  of  clinics  across  the 
nation  and  Involves  approximately  700  pa- 
tients and  should  be  complete  within  one 
year.  All  indications  are  the  LAAM  will  be 
at  least  as  safe  and  as  efficacious  as  meth- 
adone as  a  replacement  therapy  for  heroin 
addiction. 

Our  most  promising  antagonist.  Naltrexone, 
Is  in  the  early  Phase  n  stage  of  development, 
that  Is,  short  term  safety  and  efficacy  studies 
are  currently  being  done.  There  are  more 
than  300  patients  now  receiving  Naltrexone 
across  the  country.  It  Is  being  used  In  ap- 
proximately 17  clinics  and  preliminary  data 
would  indicate  that  the  drug  is  as  safe  as 
methadone.  Later  testing  of  Naltrexone  will 
follow  the  pattern  of  LAAM  and  be  a  national 
cooperative  imdertaklng.  A  study  Is  being 
piloted  in  5  clinics  and  great  care  is  being 
taken  in  consultation  with  an  expert  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  develop  a  standardized  reporting  system 
for  the  full  study.  The  late  Phase  II  study 
will  be  a  major  safety  and  efficacy  evaluation 
and  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  January  1976. 
This  will  Involve  10  additional  clinics  across 
the  nation.  Finally,  we  are  experimenting 
with  propoxyhene  napsulate,  a  drug  approved 
for  use  In  humans  on  a  short-term  basis  as 
an  analgesic.  It  is  felt  to  be  of  potential  use 
as  an  alternative  to  methadone  in  the  treat- 
ment of  heroin  addiction.  It  is  attractive  be- 
cause of  Its  low  abuse  potential.  We  are  about 
to  begin  three  studies  to  determine  the  ef- 
ficacy of  propoxyphene  napsulate  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  heroin  addiction,  par- 
ticularly as  a  detoxification  agent. 

Treatment  of  other  forms  of  drug  abuse 
also  merits  our  continuing  attention  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  about  30  per- 
cent of  Federally  funded  treatment  slots  are 
filled  with  non-opiate  abusers.  To  help  us 
in  developing  better  techniques  for  working 
with  these  patients,  we  have  established  II 
pilot,  in-hospltal  detoxification  programs  for 
polydrug  abusers.  To  date,  about  800  clients 
have  been  treated  in  these  programs,  and  we 
have  learned  not  only  how  to  detoxify  per- 
sons with  heavy  polydrug  habits,  but  we  are 
developing  techniques  for  providing  the  es- 
sential psychiatric  follow  up  care  which  they 
may  require. 

By  our  estimates,  one  American  in  seven 
has  used  marihuana.  Clearly  not  all  of  them 
encounter  problems  with  marihuana  use. 
But  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  clients 
In  Federally  funded  treatment  programs — 
13.5  percent — report  a  primary  problem  with 
marihuana  or  hashish.  Within  the  last  two 
years,   continuing  research   has  ttirned   up 
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evidence  of  changes  In  basic  tellular  mech- 
anisms, and  Initial  research  Indicates  that 
there  may  be  adverse  Immunoltglc  and  genet- 
ic impUcatloos  for  long-term  'pr  heavy  mari- 
huana use.  In  addition,  marllAiana  has  been 
found  to  have  adverse  effect^  on  reaction 
time  and  on  mechanical  per^rmance,  con- 
sequences of  particular  conc#n  In  connec- 
tion with  marihuana  use  and  <l^ivlng. 

Numerous  clients  are  also  |turnlng  up  In 
Federally  funded  treatment  programs  writh 
primary  or  secondary  problen^  with  alcohol. 
We  have  been  working  closeljl  with  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  AlcoholLsi^  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  to  develop  Joint  research,  and  In  some 
Instances,  Joint  treatment  ji>rograms.  We 
know  that  persons  who  abijpe  drugs  very 
often  switch  from  one  drug  to  another,  or 
use  drugs  In  combination  depeJKllng  on  avail- 
ability, cost,  or  the  effect  |hey  wish  to 
achieve.  We  know  that  alcolf)l  potentiates 
the  effects  of  barbiturates  a^d  some  other 
substances.  We  therefore  belike  it  is  essen- 
tial that  this  kind  of  cooferative  effort 
continue.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  igost  important 
lesson  we  have  learned  in  t^e  three  years 
since  the  Special  Action  OfRok  was  founded 
Is  that  drug  abuse  Is  a  constantly  changing 
phenomenon.  We  have  seen  {trends  which 
began  on  the  East  or  West  C^ts  spread  to 
the  Midwest.  We  have  seen  ^tterns  which 
began  in  the  big  cities  sprefd  out  to  the 
satellite  cities,  the  suburbs,  fnd  finally  the 
rural  areas.  We  have  seen  dhigs  which  we 
thought  were  In  disfavor  In  l^e  "youth  cul- 
ture" enjoy  a  resurgence  Ijnsed  on  such 
changing  factors  as  cost  a^  avaUablllty, 
combined  with  some  unpredictable  phenom- 
enon which  we  can  only  descr^ie  as  changing 
myths  or  changing  folk  lo^  among  the 
groups  at  risk.  i 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  still  tar  from  win- 
ning the  "war  against  dnigs."  ip.  this  contest, 
we  admit  that  we  frequently  tf  rn  one  corner 
only  to  be  confronted  with  ai^ther.  But  this 
Is  not  to  say  that  conslderab%  progress  has 
not  been  made: 

We  have  provided  rapid  and  large-scale  ex- 
pansion of  treatment  for  drugf  abusers; 

We  have  moved  forward  on  tiew  frontiers, 
both  for  understanding  the  onuses  of  drug 
abuse  and  for  finding  new  wtj^s  to  treat  It: 

Perhaps  most  Important  <^  all,  we  no 
longer  have  a  Federal  policy  Vtoward  drugs 
which  Is  based  purely  on  a  Ia#  enforcement 
approach.  I 

What  Is  required  now  In  continuing  vigil- 
ance, by  treatment  and  law-enforcement, 
but  also  by  parents,  educatofs  and  young 
people  themselves.  We  must  Icontinue  our 
research,  and  make  the  result^  available.  We 
must  provide  the  best  Inforn^atlon  to  our 
young  people,  and  stress  4ot  only  the 
temporary  dangers  of  experlnlentatlon,  but 
the  long  term  dangers  of  a  liietime  of  drug 
use — including  alcohol,  nlcotlse,  and  mind- 
altering  pills.  The  important 'ithing  is  that 
we  now  have  the  Federal  capability  to  mon- 
itor shifts  In  drug  use  and  d%ig  trafficking 
patterns,  and  to  respond  wltK  appropriate 
measures.  We  have  made  greaf  progress,  but 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.    I 


MARIN  CONSERVATIOIf  LEAGUE 
HONORS  CAROLINE  liVERMORE, 
HELEN  VAN  PELT,  PORTSA  FORBES. 
AND  SEPHA  EVERS         f 


HON.  JOHN  L.  B($TON 

or  CAUrOBNIA  { 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11^1974 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON,  ifr.  Speaker. 
40  years  ago,  four  Marin  County  civic 
leaders  founded  a  citizens  gproup  to  advo- 
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cate  parks,  planned  growth,  and  protec- 
tion of  wildlife  and  shorelines. 

On  October  12  they  will  be  honored  by 
the  Marin  Conservation  League. 

A  look  around  Marin  County  today 
with  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore, Angel  Island,  and  the  beautiful 
rolling  hills  and  green  valleys  will  show 
that  their  work  was  successful. 

These  visionary  people  who  founded 
the  league  were  Caroline  Llvermore, 
Helen  Van  Pelt,  Portia  Forbes,  and  Sepha 
Evers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are 
being  recognized  for  their  contributions 
not  only  to  their  native  county  but  to  all 
of  California  and  the  Nation,  since  the 
lands  they  helped  save  are  now  being  en- 
joyed by  people  from  all  over  the  country. 
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EMPTY  BOX 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
George  E.  Stringfellow  of  Arlington,  Va., 
I  offer  the  following  timely  edltorlfj  en- 
titled "Empty  Box",  from  Barron's 
weekly  magazine,  for  insertion  into  the 
Record : 

Empty   Box — It's   One   of   Which   Pandoka 

Might  Be  Pkoud 

(By  Rot)ert  M.  Blelberg) 

Cold  war  between  oil  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, which  for  months  had  been  simmer- 
ing, so  to  speak,  on  the  back  burner,  last 
week  threatened  to  get  hotter.  Using  languag* 
customarily  reserved  for  the  stiSest  of  diplo- 
matic notes,  if  not  outright  ultimatum.  Presi- 
dent Ford  on  Monday  told  the  ninth  World 
Energy  Conference  in  Detroit:  "Elxorbitant 
prices  can  only  distort  the  world  economy, 
run  the  risk  of  a  worldwide  depression  and 
threaten  the  breakdown  of  world  order  and 
safety."  At  the  United  Nations  In  New  York, 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  grimly  echoed 
the  sentiments  of  his  Commander-in-Chief: 
"The  world  cannot  sustain  the  present  level 
of  (oil)  prices,  much  less  continuing  In- 
creases. .  .  .  The  complex  fragile  structure 
of  global  economic  cooperation  required  to 
sustain  national  economic  growth  stands  in 
danger  of  being  shattered." 

Targets  of  the  attack  swiftly  returned  the 
fire.  In  a  full-page  ad  in  leading  newspapers, 
Carlos  Andres  Perez,  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venezuela,  accused  the  developed  coun- 
tries of  "economic  totalitarianism."  "Estab- 
lishment of  the  Organization  of  Petrolevun 
Countries  (OPEC) ,"  he  charged,  "was  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  developed  countries'  use 
of  a  policy  of  outrageously  low  prices  for  our 
raw  materials  as  a  weapon  of  economic  ag- 
gression." The  Shah  of  Iran  was  equaUy 
forceful.  "No  one  can  dictate  to  us,"  he  told 
Australian  newsmen.  "No  one  can  wave  a  fin- 
ger at  us  because  we  will  wave  a  finger  back." 

Coming  on  the  eve  of  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Yom  Klppur  War,  the  slanging  match 
raised  hackles  up  and  down  Wall  Street,  all- 
too-palnfully  mindful  of  the  financial  dam- 
age done  by  last  winter's  embargo  on  Mid- 
east oU.  Hence  despite  the  dramatic  decline 
in  short-term  interest  rates,  as  well  as  the 
long-awaited  cut  In  the  prime,  the  rally  In 
stock  prices  melted  under  the  heated  ex- 
change. Outside  the  financial  district,  how- 
ever, the  news  caused  scarcely  a  ripple;  gold 


bullion,  historical  barometer  of  crisis,  sagged 
a  bit,  and  there  was  no  reveille  in  Washing- 
ton. In  a  midweek  dope  story  from  the  na- 
tion's capital,  headlined  "Hands  Tied.  What 
can  the  U.S.  Do  About  High  OU  Prlcee? 
Actually,  Very  Little."  The  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal carefuUy  analyzed  the  poaslbUltlea 
open  to  this  country's  policy-makers.  On 
close  scrutiny,  according  to  the  Journal,  the 
various  options — a  ban  on  shipments  of  food 
and  arms  to  oil  producers,  price  ceilings  on 
imports,  seizure  of  OPEC  assets,  landing  the 
Marines — struck  the  powers-that-be  as  futile. 
If  not  counter-productive  (the  Secretary  of 
Defense  pointedly  disavowed  any  resort  to 
force).  "Our  policy,"  said  one  U.S.  official, 
"Is  an  empty  box." 

Empty  or  not.  It's  one  of  which  Pandora 
might  be  proud.  By  beating  a  hasty  retreat 
at  the  first  sign  of  wholly  predictable  opposi- 
tion— by  Thursday  the  State  Department  was 
all  but  apologizing  to  the  Shah  of  Iran — this 
country  has  lost  credibility  and  further 
weakened  its  none-too-robust  position 
abroad.  Mao  once  called  the  U.S.  a  paper 
tiger;  lately.  It's  been  acting  more  like  a 
de-clawed  pussycat.  Meanwhile,  on  the  home 
front — where  Project  Independence,  or  a  rea- 
sonable facsimile  thereof,  offers  perhaps  the 
best  hope  of  someday  smashing  the  OPEC 
cartel — politics  as  usual  prevails. 

On  this  score,  consider  what's  happening 
In  the  realm  of  natural  gas.  largest  single 
source  of  the  nation's  energy.  Though  the 
fuel  which  burns  with  a  gem-like  fiame  cur- 
rently commands  well  over  a  dollar  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  (mcf )  in  the  free  market 
Intrastate,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
doubtless  with  a  wary  eye  on  a  oonsumerlst 
Congress,  persists  In  Imposing  price  ceilings 
only  fractionally  as  high.  In  consequence — 
as  a  scholarly  new  study  by  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re- 
search demonstrates  beyond  cavU — short- 
ages over  the  years  have  worsened,  while 
pipeline  cutbacks,  with  their  attendant 
threat  to  Industrial  production  and  home 
heating  alike,  proUferate.  In  turn,  the  law- 
makers, far  from  pressing  for  the  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas  (which.  In  one  form  or 
another,  four  out  of  five  FPC  Commlssloneri 
have  come  to  endorse),  have  turned  their 
energies  to  harassing  the  agency  on  Ill-timed, 
filmsy  charges  of  negligence  and  alleged  con- 
flict of  Interest.  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome 
burned,  but  Nero  didn't  have  to  run  for 
reelection. 

And  on  the  sorry  record  to  date,  the  voters 
would  be  Justified  In  cleaning  House  and 
Senate  alike.  Scarcity  of  natural  gas  began 
to  surface  as  long  as  a  half-decade  ago 
("Natural  Oas  Fiasco,"  Barron's.  October  13, 
1969).  and  nearly  a  year  has  gone  by  since 
the  Arab  sheikhdoms  turned  a  shortage  of 
hydrocarbons  Info  a  major  crisis.  During  this 
time  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  acting 
within  the  strict  Umltatlons  imposed  by 
Congress,  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to 
encourage  production,  notably  allowing  pipe- 
lines to  maike  emergency  purchases  of  fuel  on 
a  short-term  basis  at  hlgher-than-area  rates, 
and  raising  ceilings  to  the  current  43  cents 
per  mcf  on  so«caUed  new  gas  (that  produced 
from  wells  which  began  operating  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973),  with  price  escalation  of  one 
cent  per  year. 

For  Its  pains  the  agency  has  fallen  afoul 
of  the  Oemeral  Accounting  Office,  which  • 
fortnight  ago  Issued  a  report  challenging  the 
propriety  of  scHne  of  Its  moves.  It  also  hae 
evoked  the  wrath  of  the  ahort-elghted  pcAl- 
tlclans  In  whom  both  legislative  (fluunbeit 
abound,  notably  Reps.  John  E.  Moss  (D., 
Calif.)  and  Harley  Staggers  (D.,  W.  Va.)  and 
Senator  Adlal  Stevenaon  Jr.  (D..  ni.);  In 
total  disregard  of  the  nation's  Increaidngly 
pressing  needs,  these  gentlemen  have  gone 
riding  ofr  In  hot  punult  of  FPC  officials  who 
may  or  may  not  have  been  involved  in  audi 
confilcts  of  Interest  as  ownership  by  a  BpaoM 
of  160  aharee  of  Kennecott  Copper,  a  sub- 
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sldlary  of  which.  Peabody  Ooal,  hi4>peiui  to 
bold  an  FPC  oertlflcate  of  oonvenlenoe  and 
neceaslty. 

By  their  perennial  folly,  we  submit  the 
lawmakers  have  been  guilty  of  worse.  Their 
failure  to  lift  the  burden  of  controls  from 
natural  gas  producers — as  a  study  leeued  last 
month  by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute 
painfully  doctiments — Is  largely  to  blame  for 
th3  shortage  of  oU  and  gas,  and,  by  eztMialon, 
for  U.S.  hapleaanesB  In  the  face  of  OPEC 
rapacity.  Among  Its  findings:  "Area  rate  reg- 
ulation drastlcaUy  reduced  Incentives  for  pro- 
ducers to  search  for  new  reserves.  In  1969. 
for  Instance,  exploratory  footage  was  less 
than  half  what  It  would  have  been  If  pro- 
ducers had  been  motivated  by  market- 
determined  prices.  Regulation  also  resulted 
in  tremendous  diversions  at  gas  from  the 
regulated  interstate  to  the  unregulated  in- 
trastate market.  In  1966,  76.4%  of  new  gas 
was  committed  to  the  interstate  market. 
By  1970.  when  regulation  had  taken  effect, 
only  0.3%  of  "new"  gas  to  43  cents  per  mcf 
natural  gas  pipelines.  Because  cX  a  gas  sbort- 
ag'>  caused  by  price  controls,  the  UJ3.  will 
have  to  turn  to  far  mcw«  costly  alternative 
fuels  such  as  LNO  (liquified  natural  gas) 
from  Algeria  or  synthetic  gas  from  coal.  The 
additional  cost  per  year  of  Importing  LNO 
to  make  up  for  the  domestic  shortage  created 
by  regulation  would  avwage  at  least  $667 
miUlon  each  yecu-  over  the  seven  years  from 
1974  to  1980." 

Scholarly  projections  aside,  what's  going  on 
In  the  real  world  fairly  screams  the  need  t<x 
decontrtri.  Price-wise,  the  FPC,  as  noted,  has 
boldly  pushed  the  celling  on  "new"  gas  to 
.43  cents  per  mcf  ("old"  still  fetches  50% 
less).  Yet  that's  far  below  the  going  rate, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic.  On  the  first 
oo\mt,  natural  gas  sold  In  the  free  market 
for  Intrastate  use  has  soared  to  more  than 
triple  the  n>C  lid — In  late  July,  Consolidated 
OU  &  Oas  Inc.  signed  a  20-year  contract  with 
Delhi  Pipeline,  caUing  for  an  Initial  price 
of  $1.50  per  mcf.  Last  week,  as  the  Congress- 
men were  harrying  the  agency  for  allowing 
pipelines  to  pay  ovw  celling.  Canada  abruptly 
raised  the  price  of  gas  for  export  to  $1.00  per 
mcf,  a  67%  Increase,  while  El  Paso  Co..  which 
wants  to  bring  gas  from  Alaska's  North  Slope 
to  the  continental  U.S..  unveiled  a  massive 
plan  calling  for  transportation  costs  alone 
of  $1.16  per  mcf.  By  seeing  to  save  con- 
sumers money  at  the  expense  of  producers, 
our  solons  have  succeeded  In  robbing  both 
Peter  and  Paul. 

Not  to  mention  paving  the  way  for  wide- 
spread and  potentially  disruptive,  shortages. 
Despite  the  TPC'i  best  efforts — without  the 
"emergency"  program,  things  would  be  des- 
perate— the  quantity  of  gas  committed  to 
Interstate  pipelines  continues  to  plunge  (by 
65%.  according  to  the  agency.  In  the  first 
quartm*  of  1974) .  Hence  curtailments  of  serv- 
ice are  soaring,  from  1.2  trillion  cubic  feet  in 
the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1974,  to 
an  estimated  1.8  trlllloin,  nearly  10%  of  total 
requirements,  this  winter.  Several  pipelines. 
Including  Arkansas-Louisiana  Oas.  TninkUne 
Gss  and  United  Oas.  expect  cutbacks  of  one- 
third  or  more,  while  two  others — Columbia 
Oas  and  Equli»ble  Oas — have  announced 
plans  to  retrench  by  26%-8&%  long  before 
the  snow  files.  Thanks  largely  to  Congress, 
It  looks  like  a  long,  cold  winter. 


"PAPPA  JOHN"  COLEMAN  OP  WYLAM 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTtday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  man  has 
no  more  precious  asset  than  his  own  time. 
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and  when  a  man  gives  of  himself  in  this 
way,  unselfishly  and  without  hesitation, 
it  Is  deserving  of  the  highest  recognition. 
That  is  what  will  happen  on  the  evening 
of  October  22  in  the  Wylam  Methodist 
Church  near  Birmingham  when  untold 
numbers  of  his  fellow  citizens  will  gather 
in  body  or  in  spirit  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
John  Colonan. 

"Pappa  John",  as  he  Is  affectionately 
known,  began  serving  his  fellow  man  at 
least  as  early  as  1918,  when  he  founded 
Boy  Scout  Troop  26  in  Wylam — it  is  now 
one  of  the  oldest  scout  troops  in  the  na- 
tion. Down  through  the  years  he  has 
spent  himself  largely  in  working  with 
and  helping  to  raise  hundreds  of  boys  of 
the  area — teaching  and  influencing  than 
through  scouting  programs  and  other 
wasrs  to  become  loyal,  patriotic  and  pro- 
ductive citizens  of  our  great  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  community  needs  a 
John  Coleman — or  men  and  women  Uke 
him — to  help  lead  and  direct  young  peo- 
ple. And  I  look  forward  to  being  at  the 
Wylam  Methodist  Church  on  October  22d 
to  join  with  "Pappa  John's"  boys  and 
other  friends  to  honor  him  for  his  life- 
time of  services  to  his  fellow  man. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1975  SUPPLEMENTAL 
PALLS  SHORT  OF  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  NEEDS 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  ICICHIOAlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  we 
passed  a  bill  H.R.  16900.  entlUed  "the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of 
1975."  Included  in  H.R.  16900  was 
primary  funding  for  many  of  the  major 
Federal  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs,  the  heart  of  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  education.  In  it  are 
the  dollar  promises  we  are  making  to  our 
schools.  Somewhat  in  contrast  to  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  we  have  struggled 
with  this  year,  this  is  "the  real  thing." 

With  respect  to  education,  I  supported 
the  committee  bill  as  it  was  Improved  by 
the  bare-bones  Roybal-Veysey  amend- 
ment which  adds  less  than  $200  million 
for  four  of  the  important  education  pro- 
grams. But  in  stating  my  support,  I  also 
expressed  my  disappointment  in  the 
amountf.  proposed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  bill  and  by  the  very  lean  of- 
fering in  the  Roybal-Veysey  amendment. 
Even  after  adopting  the  needed  addi- 
tions. I  do  not  believe  we  have  a  bill 
which  we  can  proudly  tell  our  school 
people  Is  an  adequate  response  to  the 
critical  needs  of  local  education.  But  the 
Roybal-Veysey  smaendment  is  a  positive 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  it  was  the 
absolute  minimum  we  could  do  to  make 
H.R.  16900  more  acc^Hable,  and  more 
in-tune  with  our  national  priorities. 

For  6  years  we  in  the  Congress  have 
struggled  with  the  executive  branch  over 
f imding  for  education.  Each  year  we  are 
told  that  spending  for  education  and  for 
other  human  needs  is  inflationary. 
Seldom  do  we  see  clear  evidence  from 
the  administration  that  they  believe  edu- 
cation is  a  vital  and  deserving  concern 
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for  the  Federal  Government.  Our  new 
President,  has  taken  the  first  step  to- 
ward repairing  this  situation  and  re- 
storing some  administration  support  for 
the  Nation's  commitment  to  education. 
When  he  signed  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974,  he  said: 

This  bill  symbolizes  one  of  my  greatest 
hopes  for  the  future — the  hope  that  a  new 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  compromise  will 
prevaU  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches. 

However,  he  did  repeat  the  one  old  tune 
which  every  year  the  opponents  of  edu- 
cation funding  play  for  us  when  they 
try  to  beat  down  school  funding  here 
on  the  floor.  He  said: 

Closely  related  to  this  Issue  Is  my  concern 
about  substantially  Increased  Federal  fund- 
ing for  education,  especially  at  a  time  when 
excessive  Federal  spending  Is  already  f aniUng 
the  fiaines  of  Inflation.  I  hope  the  Congress 
wlU  exercise  restraint  in  appropriating  funds 
under  the  authorizing  legislation  included 
in  H.R.  69  (Public  Law  93-360)  and  will  care- 
fully avoid  Increasing  the  budget. 

Again  today,  inflation  is  being  waved 
in  our  faces  as  the  red  light  to  adequate 
education  fimdlng  in  HR  16900  which  Is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Many  of  us  are  getting  pretty  tired  of 
the  "fanning  the  flames  of  Inflation" 
routine.  The  cost  of  living  has  zoomed 
since  the  Nixon  Administration  took  over 
in  1968.  We  did  not  cause  it  here  on  the 
House  floor  by  passing  education  appro- 
priations. The  cause  of  that  inflation  is 
Nlxonomlcs.  In  contrast  to  those  who 
say  spending  for  educations  fuels  infla- 
tion, the  report  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Opix)r- 
tunlty  shows  quite  the  opposite,  that 
spending  for  education  contributes  to  the 
economic  well-b^ng  of  the  country.  Just 
last  month.  HEW's  mini-summit  on  in- 
flation concluded  that  education  is  not 
Inflationary.  The  consensus  of  the  edu- 
cators attending  was  that  education  is 
the  victim,  not  the  contributor  to  infla- 
tion. They  concurred  that  education 
funding  should  be  increased,  not  slashed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fundamental  issue 
before  us  is  to  provide  enough  money  to 
our  local  communities,  to  the  school  lead- 
ers and  to  the  teachers  so  they  can  make 
possible  quality  education  for  all  our 
chlldren.  The  issue  is  not  how  much  will 
inflation  be  cut  by  sharply  reduced  edu- 
cation funding.  There  have  been  cuts  and 
impoundments  in  education  in  the  past 
and  it  has  not  made  a  nickel's  bit  of  dif- 
ference to  the  inflation  cycle. 

Inflation  is  just  one  more  convenient 
but  irrelevant  red  herring  which  the  op- 
ponents of  impact  aid,  the  opponents  of 
library  and  audio-visual  programs,  the 
opponents  of  title  I,  and  the  opponents  of 
more  help  for  the  handicapped  draw 
across  our  path.  We  are  not  fooled  one 
bit.  Yet,  when  I  look  at  the  committee  biU 
as  reported,  I  can  see  clearly  by  all  the 
line  item  cuts  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  been  dazzled  by  the  inflation 
rhetoric. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  inflation 
coin  and  it  is  the  side  which  says  educa- 
tion is  suffering  and  needs  our  full  sup- 
port. School  people  tell  me  that  the  caA 
at  operating  schools  is  expected  to  be 
at  least  8  to  10  per  cent  over  last  year's 
costs.  Some  Individual  costs  are  up  30  to 
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50  per  cent  over  the  last  school  year. 
We  all  know  how  little  a  19^4  dollar  will 
buy.  Inflation  is  eating  away  at  our 
school  budgets.  One  study  shows  that 
from  1969  to  1974: 

There  has  been  a  serious  eHislon  of  goods 
and  services  available  through  iPederal  fund- 
ing for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs. 

Despite  the  increases  by  tills  Congress, 
inflation  is  corroding  our ;  school  pro- 
grams. Spending  is  not  keepfcig  pace  with 
rising  costs. 

So  on  the  one  hand,  we  &m  saying  that 
we  recognize  these  new  iand  broader 
needs;  we  recognize  the  need  to  replenish 
and  upgrade  our  existing  p|Y)grams.  But, 
by  underfunding  education^  we  are  say- 
iiig,  we  only  care  so  much. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  make 
my  plea  today  for  adequate  funding  for 
education.  The  education  picture  has 
changed.  Enrollments  are  sleadlly  drop- 
ping, especially  on  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  USOE  isays  that  in 
1975,  K-12  enrollment  will  be  49.2  mil- 
lion, down  from  49.7  in  1971  and  51.3  In 
1970.  In  1980,  elementary  apd  secondary 
enrollment  is  expected  to  be'  45.7  million. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  tefi>chers  which 
means  that  those  we  hire  a^e  the  best. 

Additionally,  when  teachels  have  fewer 
students  and  more  time  t<|  teach,  they 
are  better  teachers.  Instruction  Is  in- 
creasingly becoming  more  innovative, 
more  individualized,  more  tuned  to  the 
individual  needs  of  every  student.  Now, 
with  the  slowdown  in  enrollment  and  the 
excess  of  teachers,  we  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  provide  better  education. 
Teachers  are  by  their  nature  imaginative 
and  energetic.  They  have  naany  inner 
resources.  But  they  cannot  "flght  it 
alone."  They  must  have  the  help  that 
only  the  Federal  Government  can  pro- 
vide. They  must  have  the  finds  to  back 
up  their  ideas.  1 

I  particularly  want  to  at^ress  several 
programs  that  I  believe  to  t>e  Important 
to  our  teachers. 

ESEA  TITLE  I      t. 

This  program,  which  pro^des  funds  to 
schools  for  programs  for  educationally 
and  economically  deprived  children, 
reached  6  million  children;  in  13,900  of 
oiu-  roughly  16,000  school  districts  last 
year.  Under  the  new  formiila,  some  ex- 
perts say  we  will  only  rea<ai  70  percent 
of  the  eligible  schoolchildren.  Thus,  with- 
out inflation,  an  appropriation  of  $1.9 
billion  would  probably  n^t  meet  our 
needs.  I 

ESEA  U  AND  NDEA  |n 

Instructional  materials  ahd  equipment 
are  the  backbones  of  instruction.  These 
two  programs  provide  basic  tools  for 
learning  in  classrooms,  litoraries,  media 
centers,  guidance  centers,  and  learning 
resource  centers.  A  recent  XJ.S.  Office  of 
Education  study  concluded; 

The  need  for  larger  quantities  of  equip- 
ment and  materials  In  schools  appears  to  be 
almost  universal. 

The  American  Library  Association  re- 
ports that  in  14  States,  Including  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  populous,  more 
than  half  the  elementary  ^schools  still 
lack  libraries.  And  th«  National  Audlo- 
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Visual  Association  reports  that  the  cost 
of  raw  materials  for  A-V  products  and 
the  cost  of  paper  for  printed  products 
has  climbed  steeply  this  year  for  many 
reasons  including  the  soaring  rise  in  the 
cost  of  oil,  petrochemicals,  plastics,  and 
transportation. 

A  recent  survey  of  all  States,  con- 
ducted by  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instniction,  reveals  that 
local  schools  need  $125  million  for  NDEA 
m  and  $160  million  for  ESEA  n  in  fiscal 
year  1975.  Contrast  these  real  needs  with 
the  sums  In  H.R.  16900 : 
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|ln  mlllionsi 

Hscal 

year 

1974, 

actual 

Fiscal  year  1975 

Bud- 
get 

H  R 

16900  Needed 

Roybal- 
weysey 

ESEA  II 

NDEA  III.... 

90.2 
28.5 

90.2 
28.5 

90.2     160.1 
15.0      125.6 

+5 
+0 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  HJl.  16900  takes 
us  no  closer  to  the  needs  of  our  local 
schools,  and  the  Roybal-Veysey  amend- 
ment makes  only  a  very  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  right  direction. 

In  Michigan  during  fiscal  year  1974, 
our  schools  received  a  total  of  $1,260,000 
for  NDEA  m.  However,  the  State  re- 
ceived requests  from  local  school  districts 
throughout  the  State  of  $5,511,784  for 
NDEA  ni  funding.  In  response  to  this 
clear  need  in  my  State,  H.R.  16900  would 
provide  Michigan  with  only  $663,340 — 
enough  to  supply  only  12  percent  of  the 
amount  appUed  for.  H.R.  16900  Is  sajring 
"no"  to  the  88  percent  which  will  have 
to  be  turned  down. 

BILINGUAL  AND  HANDICAPPED 

In  recent  years  the  courts  have  told  us 
that  we  must  provide  full  educational 
opportunities  to  all  students,  including 
bilingual  and  handicapped  children.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  act  out  of  prin- 
ciple, not  be  pushed  into  it  by  a  court 
order.  Finally,  in  1974,  we  must  show  with 
our  dollars  that  we  will  not  neglect  our 
handicapped  and  bilingual  students.  No 
longer  must  we  let  these  students  dron 
out  of  school  because  school  is  not  for 
them.  No  longer  must  we  put  them  in 
classes  totally  unsuited  for  their  needs. 
No  longer  can  we  leave  them  out  of  the 
education  picture.  The  cost  of  educating 
our  bilingual  and  handicapped  students 
could  well  run  into  the  billions.  But  good 
education  programs  for  these,  "the  for- 
gotten," is  probably  even  a  better  invest- 
ment than  other  education  expenditures. 
Given  the  chance,  the  students  can  be- 
come self-sufficient,  productive  members 
of  society.  Giving  our  schools  the  money 
they  need  is  not  only  a  humanitarian  act 
but  an  economic  one. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

Studies  presented  to  Congress  show 
that  57  million  adults  over  age  16  have 
not  completed  high  school  and  are  not 
enrolled  in  school.  We  must  give  them  an 
opportimity,  and  again  it  is  cost-effective. 

The  gains  they  make  in  educational 
achievement,  earning  power  and  tax  rev- 
enue return  to  the  Federal  Government 
are  compelling  arguments  for  providing 
sufficient  funds  for  this  program. 


nCFACT   AID 

The  administration  has  proposed  that 
$340.3  million  be  appropriated  for  this 
program.  Despite  frequent  criticism  of 
the  program's  failings,  I  believe  It  essen- 
tial and  sound  and  I  have  said  so  re- 
peatedly. It  affects  more  than  4,000 
school  districts.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  more  than  one-third  of  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States  and  over 
50  percent  in  five  States.  If  we  cut  Im- 
pact aid,  we  are  asking  localities  to  bear 
the  burden  their  Government  has  Im- 
posed on  them.  We  are  giving  local  gov- 
ernments the  go-ahead  to  raise  local 
property  taxes.  This  I  cannot  buy. 

ESEA  m 

This  program  has  been  a  shining 
example  of  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do.  It  has  stimulated  school 
systems  to  establish  and  conduct  inno- 
vative instructional  programs.  It  has 
helped  create  career  guidance  and  coun- 
seling programs.  It  has  encouraged 
tetichers  and  administrators  to  devel(9 
novel  and  model  ways  of  finding  solu- 
tions to  our  educational  problems.  Many 
say  it  is  a  model  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  cooperation  for  the  Improvement  of 
school  curricula.  We  cannot  afford  to 
curtail  or  call  to  a  halt  these  advances. 
Administration  recommends  we  continue 
at  last  year's  levels.  The  committee  has 
cut  the  program  by  $21  million.  Such  a 
cut  is  in  direct  ccnitradiction  to  the  goals 
of  Federal  support  for  innovation. 

FEW  MORE  DOLLARS  FOR  OUR  CBILDRXN 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  6  years,  we  have  seen 
education  shunted  about  in  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  For  6  years,  we  have  seen 
education  given  the  back  seat.  For  6 
years,  we  have  seen  Federal  dollars  fM* 
education  withheld.  Impounded  and  re- 
jected. For  6  years,  we  have  seen  our 
schoolchildren  suffering.  I  submit  that 
this  year  we  must  make  a  new  start.  We 
must  say  to  our  schools  that  we  care. 
And  I  submit  that,  in  a  bill  in  which  we 
are  giving  thousands  of  our  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  to  an  unindicted  co-consplra- 
tor  who  abused  democracy  more  thui 
any  President  known  in  American  his- 
tory, we  can  spare  a  few  more  dollars  for 
our  children. 


PRODUCTION  AND  PRODUCERS  ARE 
THE  ANSWER  TO  INFLATION- 
RIDDEN  COUNTRY 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  I  have  talked  myself  blue 
in  the  face  in  an  effort  to  counteract  the 
powerful  interest  groups  who  (vpose  the 
expansion  of  rice  production  In  this  coun- 
try. "Hiese  people  do  not  seem  to  be  con- 
cerned with  feeding  a  hungry  world  or  a 
hungry  America. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents  which  perhaps  states  the 
point  better  than  I  ever  can: 
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Clarendon,  Ark. 
Dear  Congressman  Alexander  :  In  response 
to  a  news  article  (Arkansas  Democrat,  Sat. 
lO-S-74)  "Major  Cut  In  Bice  Acreage 
Possible"  reporting  you  as  the  main  ^onsor 
of  an  Administration-backed  bill  to  end  the 
present  system  of  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas.  Also  it  reported  the  measure  is  stalled 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee  because 
powerful  interests  oppose  the  legislation.  I 
say  down  with  the  powerful  interest  groups. 
What  this  inflation  ridden  country  and  the 
world  in  general  needs  is  production  and  pro- 
ducers. Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  have 
moved  into  a  new  era  of  time  where  controls 
on  production  are  detrimental  to  all  but  the 
so  called  powerful  Interests  and  should  be 
removed.  We  are  in  a  brand  new  baU  game, 
and  the  old  rules  will  have  to  go  if  we  are 
to  survive  this  inflation  and  its  related 
problems. 

Tours  truly, 

Olenn  Hodge. 


BEING  HANDICAPPED  BUT  LEADING 
A  NORMAL  LIFE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  Alex  Mied- 
vers,  a  constituent  of  mine  who,  although 
handicapped,  has  managed  to  live  a  close 
to  normal  life. 

Mr.  Malvers'  suggestions  for  others 
who  are  handicapped  are  insightful  and 
demonstrate  that  a  positive  mental  state 
can  overcome  a  physical  disability.  I  hope 
that  his  remarks  will  encourage  other 
handicapped  Americans  to  pursue  active 
and  rewarding  lives. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Malvers'  letter  follows: 
Text  of  Letter  From  Alex  Malvers 

This  is  a  summary  of  a  report  I  have  writ- 
ten on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 
I,  myself,  am  Handicapped.  I  dont  want  any- 
thing to  stop  me  from  leading  a  normal  life. 
And  every  Handicapped  person  should  feel 
the  same  way.  The  foundation  of  a  normal 
life  is  having  a  job,  and  being  Independent. 
I  have  seen  Handicapped  People  that  dont 
work.  They,  usually,  end  up  In  nursing 
homes.  Some  of  them  went  In  when  they 
were  teenagers.  These  people  don't  have  very 
much.  It  is  very  depressing  to  see  them.  If 
these  people  had  Jobs,  they  cotild,  at  least, 
live  more  normal  lives.  There  are  many  Han- 
dicapped People  who  have  lived,  and  are  liv- 
ing normal  lives.  A  good  example  of  that  Is 
one  of  our  greatest  presidents,  FDR,  of  course, 
who  bad  Polio,  but  he  didn't  let  that  stop 
him. 

Z   CAN'T  DO   MUCH 

Tou  might  be  saying  "I  can't  do  much." 
Well  neither  can  I.  But  that  doesn't  stop  me. 
Don't  think  of  what  you  can't  do.  Think  of 
what  you  can  do,  and  go  on  from  there.  For 
example  If  your,  speech  Is  good  you  could  do 
telephone  soliciting.  I  know  of  a  Handicapped 
man  who  runs  his  own  soliciting  business.  If 
you  can  type  you  can  do  clerical  work,  or  ad- 
dress envelopes.  You  can  even  try  writing. 

If  you  can  do  something  you  should  do  it, 
even  if  you  don't  like  It,  becaiise  I  think  a 
normal  life  is  worth  it.  Dont  you? 
wsxre   to   find   work 

When  you're  looking  for  work  contact  the 
Governor's  Council  of  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Every  State  has  one.  They'U 
put  you  In  contact  with  other  agencies  that 
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help  the  Handicapped  find  Jobs.  Now  If  these 
agencies  can't  help  you  don't  give  up.  Maga- 
zines, such  as  Opportunity,  and  Popular 
Mechanics,  are  good  because  they  have  many 
ads  for  Jobs,  and  bxislnesses.  However,  be- 
ton  you  get  involved  with  any  ads,  make 
sure  they  are  on  the  level. 

transportation 

If  you  get  a  Job  outside  your  home,  and 
need  transportation,  take  a  cab.  Make  an 
agreement  with  one  company  that  they  Vlll 
provide  you  with  transportation  to,  and  from 
work.  Ask  them  to  keep  a  record  of  what  you 
have  paid  them.  So  at  the  end  of  the  year 
they  can  give  you  a  receipt,  and  you  can  de- 
duct that  amount  from  your  Income  tax. 


CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS,  THE 
"ADMIRAL  OP  THE  OCEAN  SEA" 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Americans  all  across  this  great 
land  of  ours  and  in  her  many  f  arflung 
outposts  will  spend  this  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 14,  observing  Columbus  Day  as  a  na- 
tional holiday.  Outside  of  the  normal 
pride  that  such  a  day  engenders,  to  some 
of  us  it  means  a  great  deal  more.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  many  of  us  here  in  this 
body  struggled  for  many  long  years  to 
secure  enactment  of  the  legislation  to 
give  fitting  honor  to  that  intrepid  navi- 
gator who  first  set  foot  on  our  shores. 
The  nationwide  observance  of  Columbus 
Day  is  truly  a  fitting  reward  for  our  long 
and  arduous  efforts.  The  recognition  of 
this  day  as  a  national  holiday  also  is  of 
particular  importance  to  the  many  fine 
Italo-American  organizations  who  have 
long  sought  such  recognition  for  their 
intrepid  kinsman,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus. 

The  exploits  of  this  fearless  Italian 
sailor  are  near  legend  among  our  coim- 
trymen.  Every  red-blooded  American 
glories  in  the  courage  of  the  dauntless 
navigator  who  commanded  the  three  tiny 
ships  on  their  voyage  in  1492  across  an 
unknown,  uncharted  and  mysterious  sea. 
It  would  be  well  for  every  American  to 
remind  himself  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  man  who  braved  the  awesome  un- 
known reaches  of  the  sea  by  sailing  "on 
and  on."  The  courage  and  determina- 
tion of  Columbus  should  Inspire  all  of 
us.  His  leadership  and  his  belief  in  his 
God  and  himself  are  truly  worthy  of  our 
emulation. 

In  his  several  voyages  Columbus  did 
not  find  what  he  went  looking  for.  He  did 
not  find  India  nor  gold  nor  any  of  the 
precious  gems  he  had  sought.  Rather  he 
discovered  a  new  world  and  in  the  process 
provided  Spain  with  land  claims  valued 
at  much  more  than  gold  or  silver.  He  also 
proved  that,  beyond  any  doubt,  navigat- 
ing over  great  distances  could  be  done 
safely  and  accurately. 

The  splendid  human  traits  of  Colum- 
bus; courage,  faith,  and  determination, 
had  a  positive  influence  on  the  naviga- 
tors and  settlers  who  fostered  explora- 
tion and  colonies  after  him.  His  rugged 
determination  and  dauntless  valor  were 
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passed  on  to  the  settlers  who  pioneered 
the  establishment  of  our  unique  civiliza- 
tion. 

These  traits  were  to  be  ingrained  in 
wave  after  wave  of  immigration  that  our 
coimtry  was  to  know.  Generations  of 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  Poles,  Irish  and 
Germans  have  taken  as  their  own  these 
stately  and  noble  qualities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  pride  I  feel  in 
Columbus  Day  being  a  naticmal  holiday 
is  great,  the  one  group  of  Americans  who 
take  the  greatest  joy  tmd  pleasure  in 
observing  it  are  the  Americans  of  Italian 
birth  and  extraction  In  this  country  and 
the  many  fine  organizations  which  repre- 
sent them  so  well.  These  organizations 
conduct  many  inspiring  programs 
throughout  America  in  paying  honor  to 
Columbus  and  all  that  he  represents.  I 
am  most  thankful  that  because  of  my 
large  Italo-American  constituency  in 
Brooklyn  I  can  count  so  many  of  these 
leaders  as  my  personal  friends  over  these 
many  years.  And  so  I  use  the  occasion 
of  this  Columbus  Day  to  offer  my  per- 
sonal best  wishes  and  my  congratula- 
tions to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Italo- 
American  community  both  in  my  con- 
gressional district  and  across  the 
country. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  REPUBLIC  OP 
CHINA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  join  so  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  offering  my 
congratulations  and  those  of  my  con- 
stituents in  Michigan's  18th  Con- 
gressional District  to  the  Republic  of 
China  on  the  occasion  of  its  63d  birth- 
day. 

The  Free  Republic  of  China  is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  standout  democracies  not 
only  in  Asia  but  in  the  whole  world.  A 
country  no  larger  than  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  combined,  the  16  million 
population  of  Taiwan  is  one  of  the  best 
educated  in  the  East.  Unemployment  is 
low;  the  standard  of  living  is  high  by 
Asian  standards  and  rapidly  Improving. 
In  addition.  Free  China  is  sharing  its 
prosperity  and  progress  with  the  emerg- 
ing nations  by  giving  them  technical  and 
other  assistance. 

In  a  September  27th  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  journalist 
Peggy  Prinz  noted: 

American  firms  foresee  growing  commerce 
with  China.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
realize  Peking  could  sever  its  foreign  mer- 
cantile ties  at  any  moment.  So.  they  are  not 
about  to  sacrifice  what  has  been  a  long- 
standing, lucrative  trade  with  Taiwan,  which 
last  year  totaled  nearly  $3  billion,  compared 
with  only  $754  million  in  commerce  with 
the  People's  Republic.  Most  American  com- 
panies reflect  a  corresponding  "tilt"  toward 
Taiwan. 

In  the  Republic  of  China  we  see  a  20th 
century  example  of  the  blessings  of  a 
democracy  where  free  enterprise  and  the 
determination  to  improve  the  lot  of  Its 
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citizens  and  the  cause  of  world  peace  has 
created  a  stable,  free  nation  who  the 
United  States  is  glad  to  call  its  friend 
and  ally. 


FAMINE  PREVENTION  ACT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
citizen  has  a  vital  stake  in  meeting  world 
food  supply  needs. 

Our  Judeo-Chrlstian  heritage  demands 
that  we  help  feed  the  hungry  and  share 
generously  when  famine  strikes.  In  a 
broader  sense,  the  values  ^f  our  civiliza- 
tion— even  individual  libetty  itself — can 
be  lost  if  famine  sweeps  the  world  and 
leads  to  civil  disorder  and  perhaps  war. 

Pood  supplies  are  today  more  limited 
than  at  any  time  in  several  years.  This  is 
reflected  in  prices  at  the  supermarkets. 
The  outlook  Is  that  supplies  will  remain 
tight  for  another  year  or  more. 

But  the  hungry  of  the  world  must  not 
be  allowed  to  starve.  I  firmly  believe  that 
a  positive  sound  program  of  famine  relief 
and  famine  prevention  can  and  should  be 
instituted. 

I  am.  today,  Introducing  a  bill  which 
would  make  a  start  toward  this  goal.  It 
would  change  Public  Law  480,  the  Pood 
for  Peace  program,  so  that  donations  of 
grain  for  famine  relief  up  to  $300  mil- 
lion a  year  can  occur  regardless  of  whe- 
ther the  grain  is  in  surplus. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  technically  cannot  au- 
thorize donations  for  famine  relief  unless 
he  finds  that  the  commodities  are  in 
surplus.  The  present  low  level  of  stocks 
makes  these  conditions  Important  for  the 
first  time. 

Changing  the  law  to  set  a  level  of 
donations  regardless  of  the  surplus  situa- 
tion will  establish  a  dependable  famine- 
relief  grain  reserve.  With  this  change,  no 
one  can  properly  charge  that  U.S.  chari- 
table  instincts   are   only   surplus-deep. 

Concerning  famine  prevention.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  adopt  a  long-term  program 
that  our  own  experience  has  proven  to 
be  sound.  Let  us  invest  in  the  education 
of  farmers  in  the  developing  countries. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind — nor  do 
I  think  there  can  be  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind — that  one  of  the  greatest  social 
Investments  the  U.S.  Govenmient  has 
made  in  almost  200  years  of  history  was 
the  creation  of  our  land-grant  colleges. 
In  1862,  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  the  Morrill  Act  creating  agricul- 
tural colleges  for  working  men  and  wo- 
men— people's  colleges. 

The  Hatch  Act  of  1887  provided  a  prac- 
tical research  effort  which  continues  to 
transform  our  agriculture  with  new 
crops,  superior  livestock,  and  whole  new 
systems  of  technology. 

In  1914.  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
we  established  the  extension  services,  a 
partnership  between  Federal,  State,  and 
county  governments  and  the  land-grant 
tmiverslty.  This  wholly  unique  American 
Invention — this  third  dimension  of  the 
land-grant  colleges — has  provided  prac- 
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tical  education  and  demonstration  to  the 
fanner,  the  homemaker,  and  through 
4-H  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation. 

A  himdred  years  tigo,  an  American 
farmer  produced  food  and  fiber  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter  himself  and  five 
others — typically  his  own  Immediate  fa- 
mily. Today,  as  a  result  of  the  atjTicul- 
tural  progress  fostered  by  omt  national 
land-grant  colleges,  only  5  percent  of 
the  labor  force  farms  the  land,  and  pro- 
duces more  than  enough  for  all  of  us. 
The  social  and  economic  effects  of  this 
tremendous  advance  are  almost  beyond 
comprehension.  It  has  been  estimated, 
for  Instance,  that  the  economic  jield 
on  the  Investment — Federal,  State,  and 
local  moneys — In  the  development  of  hy- 
brid com  alone  amoimts  to  700  percent 
per  year.  And  can  you  imagine  this 
coxmtry  achieving  all  the  great  social, 
scientific,  and  economic  advancements — 
of  which  we  are  so  proud— if  nine-tenths 
of  our  people  were  still  tied  to  the  soil 
eking  out  a  bare  physical  existence? 

The  record  of  this  achievement  has 
been  recognized  the  world  over.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  most  sought-e^ter  exports  of 
this  country  is  the  land-grant  college 
concept  of  agricultural  instruction,  re- 
search, and  extension. 

To  their  great  credit  these  colleges 
have  worked  for  more  than  two  decades 
to  fill  the  need  for  agricultural  progress 
In  underdeveloped  countries  around  the 
globe.  Progress  has  been  made.  But  most 
of  this  assistance  has  been  sporadic,  un- 
certain, and  meager. 

Now.  In  the  face  of  worldwide  food 
shortages,  we  must  make  a  major  long- 
term  commitment  to  developing  coim- 
tries  of  our  agricultural  science  and  edu- 
cation. It  Is  time  to  add  the  fourth 
dimension  to  our  land-grant  colleges. 
The  United  States  should  commit  this 
resource  to  help  solve  the  fundamental 
human  needs  of  food,  shelter,  and  cloth- 
ing. We  cannot  do  less  than  make  these 
resources  available  to  peoples  all  over 
the  world  to  make  It  possible  for  them  to 
help  themselves,  rather  than  to  sink 
further  Into  conditions  of  basic  human 
desperation. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  direct  food 
aid,  my  bill  provides  for  Federal  funds  to 
encourage  and  assist  our  great  land- 
grant  colleges  to  share  with  governments 
all  over  the  world  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  has  made  America  the 
best  fed.  clothed  and  sheltered  nation 
in  the  world. 

Such  an  action,  by  this  Nation,  to 
provide  education  In  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences of  agriculture  is  more  meaningful 
than  all  the  tons  of  grain  that  we  shall 
ship.  And  I  believe  that  our  action  will 
be  welcomed  by  nations  everywhere. 

No  action  that  I  can  think  of  will 
produce  greater  goodwill  for  our  country 
than  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  No  action 
that  I  can  think  of  will  do  more  to  pro- 
duce the  solid  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions that  must  prevail  to  secure  world- 
wide peace.  And  no  action  I  can  think 
of  will  do  more  to  meet  the  basic  hu- 
manitarian needs  of  all  people,  in  all 
countries. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  to  contract  with 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
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for  their  long-term  continuing  assist- 
ance in  one  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. For  example,  a  typical  contract 
might  provide  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  with  10  years 
in  which  to  help  a  country  establish,  or- 
ganize, and  staff  a  land-grant-tjrpe  agri- 
cultural education  institution — with 
classroom,  extension,  and  research 
services. 

Instead  of  creating  dependency  and 
despondency  as  often  occurs  when  hand- 
outs get  to  be  a  habit,  this  program  will 
build  self-sufBclency  and  self-respect.  In 
the  longterm.  it  will  help  developing 
countries  become  good  customers  for 
American  products  of  all  kinds. 

Properly  handled,  and  coordinated 
with  programs  of  family  planning,  "land- 
grant"  education  can  prevent  famine 
world  wide,  and,  I  believe,  accomplish 
this  goal  within  our  lifetime. 

In  facing  up  to  the  great  challenge  of 
world  food  supply,  I  believe  we  must  con- 
centrate on  helping  our  less-fortunate 
neighbors  build  their  own  successful  sys- 
tem of  food  production.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Famine  Prevention  Act  of 
1974. 

Text  of  bill  foUows: 

HJl.  17265 
A  bin  to  Improve  world  food  production 

Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Famine  Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

Section  2.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1721)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"In  order  to  guarantee  that  agricultural 
commodities  may  be  made  available  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes  as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  last  clause  of  section  401, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  author- 
ized to  acquire  for  such  purposes  agrlcul- 
tiiral  commodities  having  a  total  cost  of  not 
to  exceed  9300,000,000  in  any  calendar  year." 

SrcTiON  3.  Section  401  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1731)  U  amended  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "unless  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cvilture  determines  that  some  part  of  the 
exportable  supply  thereof  should  be  used  to 
carry  out  humanitarian  purposes  of  Title  n 
of  this  Act." 

Section  4.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Office  of  International  Agricultural  Science 
and  Education  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Director  of  which  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  Department's  programs 
to  assist  developing  countries  to  Improve 
their  agricultural  production,  marketing  and 
education. 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  establish  eligibility  for 
commodities  under  Title  II  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  and  Development  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  a  developing  country  shall  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  accelerate  and  Improve  edu- 
cational and  Bclentlflc  development  services 
in  all  aspects  of  agriculture.  To  assist  In  the 
fulfillment  of  that  objective,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  ts  hereby  authorized  to  enter 
Into  long-term  continuing  agreements  with 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  and 
such  other  Institutions  as  he  may  choose  for 
the  provision  in  the  developing  country  of 
one  or  more  of  the  following  services: 

(a)  assistance  In  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural educational  capability,  Including 
the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture, 
and  providing  direct  participation  In  estab- 
lishing extension  services  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  practical  education  in  agriculture  to 
those  engaged  in  food  production; 
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(b)  exchanging  students,  scientists  and 
educators  for  the  purpose  of  Improving 
scientific  and  educational  capability  for  agri- 
culture; and 

(c)  conducting  research  In  the  UJB.  or 
abroad  of  direct  relevance  to  the  solution  of 
the   problems  of  agricultural  development. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of 
csLrrytng  out  sections  4  and  5  of  this  Act. 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  REFORM  MEAS- 
URE INCLUDES  PROVISION  FOR 
INFLATION  IMPACT  STATEMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  IMcCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  moment  to  stand  and  congratulate 
the  many  Members  of  Congress  who, 
along  with  myself,  supported  the  infla- 
tion impact  statement  amendment  to 
House  Resolution  988 — the  committee  re- 
form resolution.  Only  2  hours  before  the 
Congress  adopted  this  simendment.  Presi- 
dent Ford  spoke  in  this  very  Chsmaber 
and  requested  Congress  to  take  action  in 
regard  to  the  impact  of  Inflation  on  the 
economy.  It  was,  therefore,  no  coinci- 
dence that  Congress  added  the  require- 
ment of  inflation  impact  statements  to 
the  long  list  of  amendments  attached  to 
the  committee  reform  resolution. 

I  understand  that  this  amendment 
would  require  Uiat  all  committee  reports 
on  each  bill  or  resolution  involving  the 
public  sector  contained  a  detailed  analy- 
tical statement  as  to  whether  the  enact- 
ment of  such  bill  or  resolution  may  have 
an  inflationary  impact  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  is 
worthy  for  at  least  two  reasons — flrst, 
that  legislative  action  can  have  an  im- 
portant lmp£u:t  on  the  national  economy. 
The  possible  Impact  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  economy  is  not  limited  to  ap- 
propriation bills — In  fact,  almost  any 
measure  enacted  Into  public  law  could 
have  an  effect  on  the  economy.  Second, 
our  legislators  ought  to  have  Inflation 
impact  Information  available  to  them  to 
be  considered  along  with  other  pros  and 
cons  of  the  biU  or  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  will 
focus  the  attention  of  Congress  on  infla- 
tion. It  will  not  only  make  the  House  of 
Representatives  more  accountable  to  the 
public  for  Its  actions,  particularly  with 
respect  to  anti-inflation  measures,  but 
it  will  also  demonstrate  that  the  Con- 
gress Is  truly  serious  about  flghtlng 
inflation. 

It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  the  in- 
flationary impact  of  a  bill  will  be  far  out- 
weighed by  other  merits  of  the  bill.  Un- 
der this  amendment  however,  at  least 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know  Uie  exact  costs  of  a  bill — 
the  costs  to  our  economy,  that  is. 

My  only  suggestion  is  that  this  state- 
ment should  be  more  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  as  an  economic  impact  state- 
ment— as  the  effects  of  any  particular 
measure  could  be  deflationary  as  well  as 
Inflationary. 
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I  am  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  sup- 
ported this  successful  effort  to  include 
economic  Information  in  our  committee 
reports.  

LEGISLATIVE  HIOmJOHTS  OF  THE 
93D  CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  my  report  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Ninth  District  of  Indiana 
which  describes  the  major  legislative  ac- 
complishments of  the  93d  Congress. 
Legisi^tive  Highlights  or  the  93d  Congress 
1973-74 

enacted    INTO   LAW 

Agriculture 

Farm  Program — ^Establishes  a  4-year  pro- 
gram of  cash  payments  to  farmers  If  farm 
prices  fall  below  "target"  levels. 

Emergency  Farm  Loans — Establishes  an 
SBA  and  FHA  disaster  relief  program  of  5% 
no-forglveness  loans  to  farmers  and  rural 
residents  who  cannot  obtain  loans  elsewhere. 

REA  Insured  Loans — Creates  an  Insured 
and  guaranteed  loan  program  for  rural  elec- 
trification and  telephone  systems. 

Guaranteed   Livestock   Loans — Establishes 
a  one-year  emergency  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram for  livestock  producers  who  need  finan- 
cial assistance  to  stay  In  business. 
CongressioTuU 

Impeachment — ^The  House  voted  412  to  3 
to  accept  the  Judiciary  Committee's  final  re- 
port and  to  commend  the  Committee  for  Its 
Investigation. 

War  Powers — ^Reaffirms  the  Constitutional 
authority  of  the  Congress  In  war-making 
matters.  Enacted  over  former  President 
Nixon's  veto. 

Rules  Changes — Designed  to  make  House 
proceedings  more  open,  more  democratic,  and 
more  effective. 

Impoundment — Bets  a  procedure  by  which 
Congress  can  review  any  Presidential  Im- 
poundments of  funds  and  overrule  those 
with  which  It  disagrees. 

Economy 

Budget  Control — Restructures  Congres- 
sional budget  consideration  procedures  so 
that  Congress  can  limit  overall  federal  spend- 
ing and  set  budget  priorities. 

Small  Business  Loan  Increase — Increases 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration  loan  ceil- 
ing and  raises  the  loan  maximum  from  $350,- 
000  to  $500,000. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development — Revises 
and  consolidates  federal  housing  programs, 
establishes  a  community  development  block 
grant  program,  and  provides  for  an  PHA 
mortgage  and  loan  limit  Increase. 

Budget — House  appropriations  actions  so 
far  this  year  have  reduced  Presidential 
budget  requests  by  $6  billion. 

Wag©  and  Price  StabUlty  CoiincU— Estab- 
lishes the  CouncU  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil- 
ity to  monitor  the  overall  economy,  includ- 
ing wages,  productivity,  prices,  and  profits; 
does  not  include  controls. 
Education 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education — Ex- 
pands and  extends  federal  programs  aiding 
grade  schools  and  high  schools  and  permits 
busing  only  as  a  last  resort  and  only  to  the 
next  nearest  school. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans — Provides  fed- 
eral Interest  payments  for  educational  loans 
of  under  $2,000  to  students  from  families 
with  adjusted  Incomes  under  $16,000  a  year. 
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Basic  Opp<xtunlty  Grants — Raises  the  edu- 
cational grant  maximum  from  $000  to  $1,050 
for  flrst  and  second  year  college  students  tn 
financial  need. 

Energy  and  environment 

Alaska  Pipeline — Authorizes  construction 
of  the  Alaskan  oU  pipeline. 

Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coor- 
dination— Authorizes  the  newly  created  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  to  develop  energy 
conservation  plans.  Inventory  domestic  en- 
ergy reserves,  and  monitor  energy  production. 
The  law  also  temporarUy  eases  environmental 
standards. 

Energy  Research  and  Devel<vment — Ap- 
propriates $2  bUllon  for  coal,  nuclear,  solar, 
and  geothermal  energy  research. 

Mandat<Hy  Fuel  Allocation — Requires  th« 
Federal  Energy  Administration  to  assure  that 
fuels  are  allocated  fairly  to  fuel  suppUers  and 
dealers  throughout  the  nation. 
Health 

Emergency  Medical  Services — Authorizes 
funds  to  help  communities  develop  adequate 
emergency  medical  services,  including  ambu- 
lance services,  emergency  rooms  and  trained 
peraonnel. 

Cancer — Authorizes  research  and  cancer 
control  programs  through  June,  1977. 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations — Cre- 
ates a  five-year  program  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  HMO's,  which  provide  health 
care  and  medical  treatment  for  plan  par- 
ticipants on  a  pre-paid  enit^ment  basis. 
Labor 

Private  pension  reform — Establishes  uni- 
form federal  regvilatlons  for  pension  plans. 
Including  standards  for  funding,  reinsurance, 
vesting,  financial  disclosure,  and  plan  admin- 
istration. 

Minimum  wage  Increase — ^Raises  the  basic 
minimum  wage  to  $2.00  with  further  step  In- 
creases through  1978,  and  extends  coverage 
to  an  additional  8.4  million  workers. 

Manpower  and  public  service— Provides 
financial  assistance  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment for  manpower,  training,  and  public 
service  programs. 

Extended  tmemployment  benefits — Con- 
tinues the  extended  unemployment  benefits 
program  through  April  30, 1976.  This  program 
provides  up  to  13  weeks  of  additional  un- 
employment benefits  In  states  with  an  In- 
sured unemployment  rate  of  at  least  4%. 
Public  safety 

Law  enforcement  assistance — Authorizes 
law  enforcement  assistance  programs 
through  June,  1976  and  accelerates  the  flow 
of  funds  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Disaster  relief — Provides  aid  to  Indiana  and 
4  other  states  struck  by  tornadoes  last  April 
and  makes  permanent  Improvements  In  the 
disaster  relief  program. 

Flood  insurance — Increases  the  Umlt  on 
the  HUD  flood  Insurance  program  and  re- 
quires state  and  local  participation  as  a  con- 
dition of  federal  aid. 

Social  welfare 

Social  security  Increases — Provides  a  two- 
step  11%  Increase  In  social  security  benefits 
and  raises  the  maximum  amount  a  person 
may  earn  without  losing  benefits  from  $2,100 
to  $3,400. 

Supplemental  security  income — Increases 
the  guaranteed  minimum  Income  levels  for 
eligible  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  Individuals 
who  are  in  financial  need  to  $146  for  Individ- 
uals SLnd  $219  for  couples. 

Nutrition  for  the  elderly — Extends  pro- 
grams which  provide  meals  for  elderly  citi- 
zens. 

Older  Americans  programs — Extends  and 
expands  programs  for  older  Americans,  in- 
cluding   information    and    referral    services. 
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senior  centers,  gerontology  researcb,  and  vol- 
unteer and  employment  opportunities. 
Transportatton 

Highways — Authorizes  a  three-year  exten- 
sion of  highway  programs,  Including  an  op- 
tion for  uit>&n  areas  to  use  certain  highway 
funds  for  mass  transit. 

Northeast    Regional    Rail    Services — Reor- 
ganizes bankrupt  railroads  through  consoU- 
datl6n  of  rail  systems,  financial  assistance, 
and  Improved  regulation. 
Veterans 

Compensation — Increases  benefits  for  dis- 
abled veterans  and  survivors  by  16  to  18  per- 
cent,  depending   on   the   disability. 

Pensions — Increases  pensions  for  veterans 
and  surviving  spouses  by  10  percent. 

Health  Care — Improvements  emphasize 
long-term  and  nursing  care  and  generally 
widen  the  scope  of  treatment  VA  hospitals 
may  provide,  including  an  expansion  of 
medical  services  to  veterans'  dependents. 

FENDING 

vice  Presidential  Nomination — Both 
Houses  will  be  holding  hearings  and  voting 
on  the  confirmation  of  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Vice  Presidential  Nominee. 

National  Health  Insurance — Various  pro- 
posals are  under  consideration  to  provide 
adequate  health  care  services  to  all  Amer- 
icans at  reasonable  cost. 

Campaign  Reform — Would  Impose  strict 
linfiitatlons  on  political  contributions  and 
spending  In  federal  election  Campaigns  and 
create  an  independent  enforcement  commis- 
sion. I 

Strip  Mining — Would  estalilsh  minimum 
standards  for  federal  and  eftate  programs 
regulating  surface  mining  ai^  reclamation. 
Trade  Reform — Would  give- the  President 
broad  authority,  subject  to  Cofigressional  ap- 
proval, to  negotiate  trade  bsrrlers,  provide 
assistance  to  Industries  and  porkers  Injured 
by  imports,  and  grant  trade 'preferences  in 
certain  cases. 

No-Fault  Auto  Insurance4-Would  estab- 
lish a  national  no-fault  auto  insurance  sys- 
tem to  pay  benefits  to  accident  victims  re- 
gardless of  who  caused  the  accident. 

Veterans'  Educational  Benefits — Would  In- 
crease funds  for  educational  benefits  and  re- 
habilitation and  Job  programs. 

Mass  Transit — Would  authorize  grants  to 
states  and  local  governments  for  operating 
mass  transit  systems. 

Tax  Reform — Would  close  vi»rlous  tax  pref- 
erences and  simplify  tax  form!;  an  energy  tax 
bill  would  impose  additlonia  taxes  on  oil 
companies. 

Economic  Development — Mtould  authorize 
an  expanded  program  for  eamomic  develop- 
ment and  permanent  Job  creation  In  eco- 
nomically distressed  arects. 

Congressional  Committee  Reform — Would 
modernize  the  committee  ^stem  and  re- 
structure  conunltee   Jurisdictions. 

Health  Services  Extensioa — Would  con- 
tinue five  health  programs,  including  health 
services  grants  to  states,  famifi'  planning,  and 
community  health  centers. 


FAVORS  10 -PERCENT  EEDUCTION 
IN  FEDERAL  SAIJLRIES 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or   NXBHASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  It.  1974 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  10-percent  reduction  tn 
the  salaries  of  all  Federal  employees.  In- 
cluding   the    President   of    the    United 
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states,  as  well  as  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Tills  legislation  would  apply  to  all 
civilian  and  military  employees  except 
for  postal  employees  who  are  working  for 
a  quasl-govemment  cooperation  and 
under  labor  contracts. 

The  inflationary  problem  will  only  be 
solved  by  a  trlpart  attack  headed  up  by 
the  Oovemment,  labor,  and  industry.  We 
need,  however,  something  dramatic  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment  which  will 
prove  conclusively  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  Federal  Government  means 
business  in  solving  the  serious  problems 
of  the  Nation. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  take  these 
cuts  it  would  have  this  effect.  In  addi- 
tion, a  salutary  effect  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  budget  of  $5  billion 
because  the  total  payroll  of  the  Federal 
Government  amounts  to  approximately 
$55  billion  in  this  current  fiscal  yeai. 
Harsh,  but  firm,  measures  must  be  t£tken 
to  correct  the  dangerous  economic  diffi- 
culties in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 
This  would  be  a  real  step  forward  in  ac- 
complishing this  goal. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  Is 
a  group  of  newspaper  readers.  We  voraci- 
ously devour  the  efforts  of  the  Washing- 
ton and  national  press  as  well  as  our 
hometown  newspapers. 

As  a  resident  of  western  Massachu- 
setts, I  am  among  the  more  than  132,000 
subscribers  to  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican. The  Republican  is  celebrating  150 
years  of  continuous  publication  this  year, 
a  fact  I  am  proud  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

When  the  first  copy  of  the  Springfield 
Republican  rolled  off  the  press  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1824,  it  was  largely  a  one-man 
operation.  That  man  was  Samuel  Bowles 
n,  who  had  traveled  up  the  Connecticut 
River  to  Springfield  to  make  his  fortune 
as  a  publisher. 

But  it  was  his  son.  Samuel  Bowles  m, 
whose  life  and  career  history  Is  taught 
in  Journalism  schools  across  the  country. 
He  made  a  national  reputation  for  this 
growing  weekly  newspaper.  Its  renown 
stretched  far  beyond  its  immediate  cir- 
culation area.  It  was  a  powerful  and  out- 
spoken force  in  the  politics  of  the  Nation. 
Its  editorial  opinions  were  widely  quoted. 

While  for  a  period,  the  Republican 
was  a  dally.  In  fact  the  first  dally  news- 
paper outside  of  Boston,  today  It  is  a 
weekly,  appearing  on  Sunday,  and  has 
relinquished  its  daily  operations  to  Its 
sisters.  The  Springfield  Dally  News,  an 
afternoon  newspaper,  and  The  Spring- 
field Union,  a  morning  newspaper. 

For  more  than  140  of  its  150  years,  the 
Bowles  family  name  was  associated  with 
the  Republican,  for  Samuel  Bowles  IV 
succeeded  his  father  in  control  of  the 
paper,  and  his  son,  Sherman  H.  Bowles, 
after  him. 
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In  1966,  the  paper  became  the  property 
of  another  distinguished  American  news- 
paper publishing  family,  the  Newhouse 
family.  Owned  by  Samuel  I.  Newhouse, 
his  nephew,  Donald  P.  Newhouse,  served 
as  general  manager  imtll  his  imtlmely 
death  last  year. 

The  anniversary  of  this  newspaper, 
which  has  continued  its  reputation  for 
concise,  knowledgeable  and  responsible 
reporting,  is  being  marked  this  year  by  a 
concert  this  weekend  at  which  the  U.S. 
Army  Band  will  perform  and  a  special 
edition  of  the  newspaper  which  will  ap- 
pear October  27. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  take  this  ap- 
portunlty  to  salute  this  venerable  news- 
paper, the  Springfield  Republican,  its 
owner,  publisher,  manager,  and  stair. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  CONTINUE  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
CHINA 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  extend  our  congratulations  to 
the  Republic  of  China  on  its  63d  anni- 
versary, I  think  It  would  be  helpful  to 
state  once  again  the  basic  reasons  why  we 
should  continue  to  support  Free  China 
and  why  it  would  be  terribly  wrong  to 
recognize  Peking  and  unrecognize  Taipei. 
My  good  friend  and  our  old  colleague.  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Judd,  has  summarized  the  rea- 
sons In  a  letter  which  has  come  to  my 
attention,  and  I  want  to  share  them  with 
you: 

It  would  be  wrong  morally  because  It 
would  be  a  disruption  of  the  xmiquely  close 
relations  America  has  had  with  the  R^ub- 
llc  of  China  for  over  60  years.  If  we  were 
now  to  weaken  oiu-  traditional  close  rela- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  China,  all  other 
UjS.  alUes  and  friends  in  the  world  would 
rightly  wonder  how  dependable  our  word 
and  commitments  are  to  them. 

It  would  be  wrong  militarilj/  because  the 
Island  of  Taiwan  Is  the  keystone  of  the  Free 
World's  line  of  defense  In  the  Western  Pacific. 
For  the  sake  of  our  own  security,  Taiwan 
must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  hostile 
hands. 

It  would  be  wrong  strategically  because  it 
would  be  interpreted  by  the  Soviets  as  ex- 
cessive U.S.  "tilting"  toward  the  Chinese 
Communists.  The  U.S.  should  not  disturb 
the  fragile  balance  which  presently  exists 
by  moving  too  quickly  or  too  far  in  the  di- 
rection of  either  Peking  or  Moscow. 

It  would  be  wrong  tactically  because  there 
is  great  uncertainty  and  unrest  in  mainland 
China  today — a  desperate  power  struggle- 
as  reflected  by  the  anti-Confucius  campaign. 
No  one  can  say  who  or  what  we  would  be 
recognizing. 

It  would  be  wrong  diplomatically  because 
Peking  will  not  accept  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  final.  Mao  Tse-tung  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  U.S.  embassy  in  Peking.  He 
wants  a  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  army 
In  Taiwan — in  control. 

It  would  be  wrong  practically  because  the 
certain  losses  far  outweigh  any  possible  bene- 
fits. What  would  be  gained  from  recognizing 
Mao  "ITse-tung?  Doubtless  a  few  more  ex- 
ports—on credit.  What  would  be  lost?  A 
very  great  deal,  as  outlined  above — plus  our 
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self  respect  as  a  nation  that  has  always  be- 
lieved In  and  stood  for  principle  as  weU  as 
power  In  our  international  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  keep  our  commit- 
ments to  an  old  friend  and  faithful  ally 
whom  we  honor  here  this  day. 


NO.    1   IS   FIRST  AGAIN 


HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  RANDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
October  8,  1974,  it  was  reported  that 
the  Fireman  &  Oilers  Local  No.  1  of 
Kansas  City — Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans. — ^had  become  the  first 
local  to  win  an  election  to  represent  em- 
ployees of  a  private  health-care  Institu- 
tion imder  the  expanded  coverage  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  approved 
by  a  bipartisan  majority  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress earlier  this  year.  In  my  judgment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  landmark  development 
is  entirely  consistent  with  the  record  of 
pioneering  achievements  established  by 
this  local  over  many,  many  years. 

The  Fireman  &  OUers  Local  No.  1 
was  foimded  because  a  group  of  workers 
believed  It  was  necessary  to  band  to- 
gether to  Improve  their  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  area.  Let  us  not 
forget  this  was  the  first  local  to  be  es- 
tablished under  the  charter  of  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Firemen  &  Oil- 
ers when  that  organization  was  created 
tmder  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  founding  took  place  75  years  ago, 
on  February  4, 1899. 

Now,  In  the  year  1974,  local  No.  1  has 
come  forward  to  become  the  first  col- 
lective bargaining  representative  of  a 
units  of  employees  working  In  a  private 
health  care  institution.  On  October  3, 
1974,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
announced  that  It  had  certified  local  No. 
1  as  the  bai*gaining  agent  for  40  em- 
ployees of  the  supply  processing  and 
distribution  department  of  the  426-bed 
hosplttd  operated  by  the  Kansas  City 
College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  for  an  amicable 
relationship  between  the  newly  repre- 
sented employes  and  the  management  of 
this  fine  health-care  Institution.  It 
should  be  noted  that  much  of  the  work 
to  bring  about  this  successful  election 
was  performed  by  the  business  manager 
of  Local  No.  1,  Mr.  Michael  T.  Butkovlch, 
who  Is  a  resident  of  Sugar  Creek,  Mo. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  read  Into  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  press  re- 
lease announcing  the  certification  of 
local  No.  1: 
NLRB  Conducts  First  Employee  Election 

Under  New  Health  Care  Legislation 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  today 
announced  that  a  union  bad  won  employee 
representation  rights  at  a  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, nonprofit  hospital  in  the  first  election 
in  private  health  care  institutions  under  ex- 
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panded  coverage  of  the  nation's  primary 
labor  relations  law. 

Local  1  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Firemen  and  Oilers,  AFL-CIO,  was  certi- 
fied by  NLRB  as  coUectlve  bargaining  repre- 
sentative for  a  unit  of  40  employees  of  the 
supply  processing  and  distribution  depart- 
ment of  a  426-bed  hospital  <^>erated  by  the 
Kansas  City  College  of  Oste(^athlc  Medi- 
cine. 

The  vote  In  the  secret-ballot  election,  con- 
ducted by  NLRB  September  26,  was  33  for 
Local  1,  3  for  no  representation,  and  4  ballots 
challenged.  No  objections  were  filed  within 
the  five-day  limit  for  such  action,  and  the 
NLRB  certification  of  representative  was  Is- 
sued today. 

This  year  Congress  amended  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  effective  August  25,  to 
extend  its  coverage  to  all  privately-operated 
health  care  institutions.  Previously,  private 
nonprofit  hospitals  and  their  million  and  a 
half  employees — the  largest  segment  of  the 
hospital  Industry — were  not  covered  by  the 
Act.  The  statute  does  not  cover  government- 
operated  health  faculties  such  as  Federal, 
state,  county,  and  city  hospitals. 

During  the  first  month  of  the  Act's  ex- 
panded Jurisdiction,  the  NLRB  received  more 
than  200  petitions  for  employee  secret-ballot 
representation  elections.  Some  80  charges  al- 
leging unfair  labor  practices  by  employers 
or  by  unions  also  were  filed  with  the  Agency. 

The  multl -story  concrete  and  brick  hos- 
pital is  a  key  unit  of  the  Kansas  City  College 
of  Osteopathic  Medicine,  which  has  a  dozen 
buUdlngs  on  its  urban  campus.  The  election 
sets  up  the  second  employer-labor  organi- 
zation bargaining  relationship  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

A  collective  bargaining  agreement  was 
reached  last  June  by  the  hospital  manage- 
ment and  two  unions  it  previously  had  rec- 
ognized as  Joint  representatives  of  approx- 
imately 100  employees  In  the  food  service 
and  the  btiUding  service  and  maintenance 
departments.  The  co-representatives  are  Lo- 
cal 1  and  Local  96  of  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
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LIVING  WITH  PLUTONIUM : 
IS  IT  POSSIBLE? 


THE  WORLD  TODAY— BY  JON 
GARRETT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  from  Groesbeck,  Tex.,  Mr. 
Jon  Garrett  has  written  to  me  enclosing 
a  poem  which  he  states  reflects  his  be- 
liefs of  today's  problems  in  the  United 
States.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
Mr.  Garrett's  poem. 

The  World  Today 
The  world  today  has  changed  so  much. 
Grownups  and  kids  have  lost  contact  and 

touch. 
The  younger  generation  with  their  hair  so 

long. 
Everything  Is  free  and  nothing  is  wrong. 
The  world  today  where  the  prices  are  high, 
Wliere   land   lays   In   waste   and  depression 

draws  nigh. 
The  laws  get  lenient  and  kUlers  go  free. 
The  world  soon  may  wake  up  and  oh,  finally 

see. 
We've  given  all  food  and  grains  to  foreign 

places. 
Sent  doom  and  hunger  to  this  world  and 

human  races. 
It's  not  too  late  for  this  world  to  change, 
So  let's  wake  up,  take  heed  and  re-arrange. 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OP   NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10.  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  a  report  from  the  National  Re- 
sources Defense  Coimcil,  which  is  of  such 
importance  that  I  would  like  to  share  It 
with  everyone  who  reads  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Its  authors  are  Dr.  Ar- 
thur R.  Tamplin,  who  has  been  a  bio- 
physicist  at  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory since  1963;  Attorney  J.  Gustave 
Speth  of  the  NRDC  staff,  formerly  with 
the  Scientists'  Institute  for  PubUc  In- 
formation; and  Dr.  Tliomas  B.  Cochran, 
nuclear  physicist  and  members  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  Task  Force 
on  Energy  Conversion  Research  and  De- 
velopment. The  report  is  too  long  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  but  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  following  excerpts : 
The  Pltttontpjc  Decision — A  Report  on 
THE  Risks  of  Pltttonium  Rectcle 

1.    INTRODUCTION 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commissi  on,  If  un- 
checked, is  about  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  na- 
tional crisis.  The  Commission  now  proposes 
to  authorize  the  nuclear  power  Industry  to 
proceed  to  use  plutonium  as  fuel  in  com- 
mercial nuclear  reactors  around  the  country. 
The  result  of  a  decision  approving  this  com- 
mercial use  of  plutonium  wUl  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  large  civilian  plutonium  industry 
and  a  dramatic  escalation  in  the  risks  poeed 
by  nuclear  power. 

This  decision  to  launch  what  the  AEC  calls 
the  "plutonium  economy"  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  AEC's  recently  released  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  for  plutonliun  re- 
cycle —  the  recycling  of  plutonium  as  fuel 
in  the  present  generation  of  light  water  re- 
actors. The  final  version  of  the  impact  state- 
ment, which  is  expected  to  confirm  the  de- 
cision to  authorize  plutonium  recycle,  is  due 
in  six  to  nine  months. 

Plutonium  is  not  native  to  Earth:  the  en- 
tire present-day  inventory  is  man-made,  pro- 
duced In  nuclear  reactors.  Plutonlum-239, 
the  principal  isotope  of  this  element,  has  a 
half-life  of  24,000  years,  hence  its  radioac- 
tivity is  undiminished  within  human  time 
scales.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  toxic  sub- 
stances known.  One  mlUionth  of  a  gram 
(there  are  28  grams  in  an  ounce)  has  been 
shown  capable  of  producing  cancer  in  ani- 
mals. Plutonium  is  also  the  material  from 
which  nuclear  weapons  are  made.  An  amount 
the  size  of  a  softbaU  is  enough  for  a  nuclear 
explosive  capable  of  mass  destruction.  Scien- 
tists now  widely  recognize  that  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  a  crude  nuclear  ex- 
plosive is  no  longer  a  difficult  task  technically, 
the  only  real  obstacle  being  the  availability 
of  the  plutonium  itself. 

Thus,  former  AEC  physicist  Donald  Oeesa- 
man  observes  that  "plutonium  is  a  fuel  that 
is  toxic  beyond  human  experience."  Its  use, 
he  states,  "wUl  inextricably  Involve  our 
society  in  the  large-scale  commercial  pro- 
duction of  a  substance  that  is  a  suitable 
nuclear  explosive."  The  successful  theft  of 
this  material,  as  Mason  WUlrich  and  Theo- 
dore Taylor  note,  "could  enable  a  smaU  group 
to  threaten  the  lives  of  many  people,  the 
social  order  within  a  nation,  and  the  security 
of  the  International  community  of  nations." 

It  Is  the  burden  of  this  report  that  the 
commercialization  of  plutonium  will  place 
an  Intolerable  strain  on  our  society  and  Its 
institutions.  Our  unrelenting  nuclear  tech- 
nology has  presented  us  with  a  possible  new 
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fuel  wblcb  we  are  aslied  to  accept  because 
of  Its  potential  commercial  value.  But  our 
technology  has  again  outstripped  our  Insti- 
tutions, which  are  not  prepared  or  suited 
to  deal  with  plutonlum.  And  those  who  have 
asked  what  changes  in  our  Institutions  will 
be  necessary  to  accommodate  plutonlum 
have  come  away  from  that  enquiry  pro- 
foundly concerned. 

The  AEC's  Impact  statement  assessment 
of  plutonlum  recycle  reinforces,  and  does  not 
allay,  these  concerns.  It  cciicedes  that  the 
problems  of  plutonlum  toxicity  and  nuclear 
theft  are  far  from  solved  and  indicates  that 
they  may  not  be  for  some  years.  Tet  It  con- 
cludes. Inexplicably,  that  we  should  proceed. 
Whether  stemming  from  blind  faith  In  the 
beneflclence  of  the  technology  it  has  fostered 
or  from  a  callous  promotion  of  the  bureau- 
cratic and  Industrial  interests  of  the  nuclear 
power  complex,  the  AEC  decision  cannot  be 
Justified  In  light  of  what  we  luiow  and,  just 
as  Important,  what  we  do  «ot  know. 

.  .  .  (The  NRDC's  report,  "Radiation 
Standards  for  Hot  Particles"  concludes  |  that 
plutonlum  particulates  or  "hot  particles" 
are  uniquely  virulent  carglnogens  and  that 
the  current  AEC  radiation  protection  stand- 
ards governing  the  amount  of  plutonlum  to 
which  members  of  the  public  can  be  ex- 
posed are  roughly  100.000  times  too  lax.  The 
lung  cancer  risk  associated  with  hot  parti- 
cles of  plutonlum  as  estimated  by  Tamplln 
and  Cochran  is  comparable  to  the  lethal  dose 
of  botulln  toxin,  a  biological  warfare  agent. 
Certainly  one  would  hope  that  this  nation 
would  give  careful  consideration,  and  pur- 
sue all  alternatives,  before  implementing  an 
energy  poUcy  based  on  such  toxic  materials. 
As  a  resiilt  of  the  TampUn-Cochran  re- 
port, NBDC  formally  petitioned  the  ABC  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  re- 
duce the  present  maximum  permissible  ex- 
posure levels  by  100,000.  Neither  AEC  nor 
EPA  have  responded  finally  to  the  NIIDC 
petition,  but  the  petition  Is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  National  Commission  on 
Radiation  Protection,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Biophysical  Society  and  sev- 
eral of  the  AEC  national  laboratories.  More- 
over, EPA  wUl  shortly  commence  a  series 
of  bearings  and  other  InltUtlves  on  pluto- 
nlum-related  Issues,  including  the  hot 
particles  controversy. 

Although  the  adequacy  of  the  AEC's  plu- 
tonlum standards  is  thus  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable doubt  and  great  controversy,  the 
AEC's  draft  impact  statement  for  plutonlum 
recycle  simply  assumes  that  the  present 
standards  are  adequate.  The  entire  risk 
analysis  of  the  statement,  as  well  as  the 
ultimate  decision  to  proceed  with  plutonlum 
recycle,  are  based  upon  a  premature  and  un- 
explained rejection  of  the  hot  particle  by- 
potheels.  Tet,  the  AEC  Is  forced  to  concede 
that  this  hypothesis  "is  being  given  careful 
consideration  in  a  separate  proceeding." 

.  .  .  Some  plutonlum  contamination  of  the 
environment  has  already  occurred,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  atomic  weapons  program.  Aside 
from  the  worldwide  plutonlum  contamina- 
tion associated  with  the  faUout  from  atmoe- 
pherlc  weapons  tests,  there  Is  significant 
CTound  contamination  at  the  Nevada  Test 
Site  and  the  Bikini  and  Enlwetok  Atolls. 
The  AEC's  plutonlum  weapons  plant  at 
Rocky  Flats.  10  mUes  west  of  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, was  the  site  of  one  of  the  moet  costly 
industrial  flree  In  history.  The  leakage  of 
Plutonium  from  contaminated  oil  at  this  site 
led  to  an  uncontrolled  source  of  plutonlum 
which  was  some  orders  of  mi^nitude  larger 
than  the  Integrated  effluent  1#sb  during  the 
17  years  of  plant  operation.  As  a  reault  of  this 
source,  tens  to  hundreds  of  grama  of  plu- 
tonlum went  off  site.  10  miles  upwind  from 
Denver.  The  loes  was  Intemajly  unnoticed, 
the  ultimate  deposition  is  nof  speculative, 
as  Is  its  human  aigniflcance        I 
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IV.    NUCLKAK    THEFT    AND    BAFXCUAaOS 

A.  The  problem  defined 
On  May  18  of  this  year  the  world  was  made 
dramatically  aware  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween nuclear  power  and  nuclear  weapons 
when  India  exploded  a  nuclear  device  made 
from  plutonlum  taken  from  a  "peaceful" 
reactor  built  with  Canadian  assistance.  The 
threat  posed  by  the  availability  of  plutonlum 
from  power  reactors  is  set  out  by  Wlllrich 
and  Taylor  In  their  book  Nuclear  Theft: 
Risks  and  Safegtiards. 

"As  fuel  for  power  reactors,  nuclear  weapon 
material  will  range  In  commercial  value  from 
$3,000  to  tin.OQO  per  kUogram— roughly  com- 
parable to  the  value  of  black  market  heroin. 
The  same  material  might  be  hundreds  of 
times  more  valuable  to  some  group  wanting 
a  powerful  means  of  destruction.  Piuther- 
more,  the  costs  to  society  per  kilogram  of 
nuclear  material  used  for  destructive  piu-- 
poses  would  be  Immense.  The  dispersal  of 
very  small  amounts  of  finely  divided  plu- 
tonlum could  necessitate  evacuation  and  de- 
contamination operations  covering  several 
square  kilometers  for  long  periods  of  time 
and  costing  tens  or  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  The  damage  could  run  to  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  gram  of  plutonlum  xtsed. 
A  nuclear  explosion  with  a  yield  of  one  kilo- 
ton  could  destroy  a  major  industrial  installa- 
tion or  several  large  office  buildings  costing 
hundreds  of  millions  to  billions  of  dollars. 
The  hundreds  or  thousands  of  people  whose 
health  might  be  severely  damaged  by  dis- 
persal of  plutonlum,  or  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  who  might  be  killed  by  a  low-yield 
nuclear  explosion  In  a  densely  populated  area 
represent  Incalculable  but  Immense  costs  to 
society." 

In  our  troubled  world,  terrorist  activity 
and  other  forms  of  antl -social  violence  is  an 
almost  dally  occurrence.  A  recent  AEC  study 
Identified  more  than  400  Incidents  of  inter- 
national terrorism  carried  out  by  small 
groups  during  the  past  six  years.  In  an  age 
of  bombs  and  bomb  threats,  of  aircraft  hi- 
jacking, of  the  ransom  of  diplomats  and 
the  murder  of  Olympic  athletes,  the  risks  of 
nuclear  theft,  blackmail  and  terrorism  are 
not  minimized  even  by  some  of  the  moet 
ardent  supporters  of  nuclear  energy.  Thus 
former  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  Clar- 
ence Larson  recently  described  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  plutonlum  black  market: 

"Once  special  nuclear  material  Is  success- 
fully stolen  In  small  and  possibly  eco- 
nomically acceptable  quantities,  a  supply- 
stimuated  market  for  such  Ullclt  material  Is 
bound  to  develop.  And  such  a  market  can 
surely  be  expected  to  grow  once  the  source 
of  supply  has  been  identified.  As  the  market 
grows,  the  number  and  size  of  thefts  can  be 
expected  to  grow  with  It.  and  I  fear  such 
growth  would  be  extremely  rapid  once  It 
begins  ....  Such  theft  would  quickly  lead  to 
serious  economic  burdens  to  the  Industry, 
and  a  threat  to  the  national  security." 

The  critical  point  here  Is  that  theee 
tremendous  risks  will  become  real  with  the 
advent  of  plutonlum  recycle.  Unless  plu- 
tonlum Is  reprocessed  and  recycled,  the  poe- 
slbllity  that  It  will  be  stolen  Is  small,  for 
if  the  plutonlum  has  not  been  "detoxified" 
by  separating  It  from  the  high-level  wastes 
in  the  spent  fuel.  It  is  very  effectively  pro- 
tected from  theft,  at  least  for  hundreds  of 
years.  .  .  . 

B.  Safeguards  and  the  impact  statement 
In  the  language  of  the  nuclear  industry, 
the  various  programs  and  techniques  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  theft  and  recover  stolen  nu- 
clear material  are  called  "safeguards."  There 
Is  now  widespread  agreement,  at  least  among 
tbOM  outside  the  nuclear  Industry,  that 
present  safeguards  are  woefully  inadequate. 
The  AEC's  own  Rosenbaum  Report  con- 
cluded : 
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"In  recent  years  the  factors  which  make 
safeguards  a  real,  imminent  and  vital  Issue 
have  changed  rapidly  for  the  worse.  Ter- 
rorlsta  groups  have  increased  their  profes- 
sional skills.  Intelligence  networks,  finances 
and  levels  of  armaments  throughout  the 
world.  .  .  .  Not  only  do  Illicit  nuclear  weap- 
ons present  a  greater  potential  public  hazard 
than  the  radiological  dangers  associated 
with  power  plant  accidents,  but  .  .  .  the 
relevant  regulations  are  much  less  stringent." 
It  is  not  that  AEC  has  not  Implemented  the 
necessary  safeguards  programs;  rather  it  has 
not  even  developed  an  adequate  program  on 
paper. 

On  the  subject  of  safeguards,  the  AEC's 
draft  Impact  statement  for  plutonlum  re- 
cycle Is  a  nuwvel  of  clouded  reasoning  and 
breezy  optimism.  The  statement  concedes 
that  the  objective  of  keeping  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear theft  small  "will  not  be  fully  met  for 
the  recycle  of  Pu  by  current  safeguards 
measures."  .  .  . 

Deepite  the  facts  (1)  that  current  propos- 
als to  correct  inadequacies  are  preliminary 
and  their  content  not  well-defined,  (2)  that 
they  are  stUl  being  studied,  some  for  the 
first  time,  (3)  that  several  would  require 
OoQgrssBlonaa  action,  (4)  that  several  would 
necessitate  substantial  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  U.S.  utility  Industry,  and  (5)  that 
a  sophisticated  safeguards  program  would 
pose  a  major  threat  to  civil  liberties  and  per- 
sonal privacy,  the  draft  Impact  statement 
nevertheless  recommends  that  we  proceed 
now  with  plutonlum  recycle  because  "The 
Commission  has  a  high  degree  of  confidence 
that  through  Implementation  of  some  com- 
blnatlon  of  the  above  concepts  the  safe- 
guards general  objective  set  forth  earlier 
can  be  met  for  Pu  recycle."  The  Conunla- 
sion's  faith,  unfortunately,  Is  hardly  re- 
assiulng. 

C.  Are  adequate  safeguards  possible? 

While  it  may  be  possible  to  devise  an  ade- 
quate safeguard  system  In  theory,  there  Is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  system 
would  be  acceptable  in  practice.  This  is  true 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  problem  Is  Immense,  The  Ille- 
gal diversion  of  weapons  material  is  only 
one  type  of  anti-social  behavior  a  safeguards 
program  must  protect  against.  Terrorist  acts 
against  the  reactors,  shipments  of  radioac- 
tive wastes,  fuel  reprocessing  facilities  and 
waste  repositories  can  result  in  catastrophic 
releases  of  radioactivity.  Such  threats  against 
nuclear  facilities  have  already  occurred. 
Moreover,  a  safeguards  system  would  have  to 
exist  on  a  vast,  worldwide  basis.  Some  1000 
nuclear  reactors  are  projected  for  the  United 
States  In  the  year  2000,  with  hundreds  trf 
shipments  of  radioactive  materials  dally. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  plutonlum  will  be  In  the 
commercial  sector  of  our  economy  by  that 
date.  Abroad,  American  firms  are  construct- 
ing nuclear  reactors  In  countries  that  have 
little  political  stability  and  in  countries,  such 
as  J^an,  who  have  not  signed  the  non-pro- 
liferation treaty.  Safeguarding  nuclear  bomb 
material  would  ultimately  require  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  socio-poUtlcia  institutions  on  a 
worldwide  scale.  The  United  Nations  unfor- 
tunately gives  us  little  reason  to  believe  that 
this  U  a  practical  reality. 

Second,  safeguards  measures  are  strongly 
opposed  by  the  nuclear  industry.  Some  in- 
dication of  the  degree  to  which  the  industry 
Is  sensitive  to  the  diversion  hazards,  and  the 
degree  with  which  the  industry  Is  likely  to 
be  an  effective  partner  in  the  enforcement 
and  implementation  of  safeguards  programs 
can  bfl  gleaned  from  publlabed  accounts  of 
the  Industry's  response  to  the  modest 
strengthening  of  the  AEC  safeguards  rules 
which  were  first  published  in  the  February  1, 
1973,  Federal  Register.  .  .  . 

Third,  experience  with  present  safeguards 
la  hardly  reassuring.  The  NUMEC,  over  sev- 
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eral  years  of  operation,  was  unable  to  account 
for  six  percent  (100  kilograms)  of  the  weap- 
ons gnMle  material  that  it  handled,  and  as 
noted  previously  was  recently  fined  by  the 
AEC,  In  part  because  of  safeguards  violations. 
At  a  recent  safeguards  symposium  the 
director  of  the  AEC's  Office  of  Safeguards  and 
Materials  Management  observed  that  "we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  to  get  Into  that  happy 
land  where  one  can  measure  scrap  effluents, 
products.  Inputs  and  discards  to  a  one  per- 
cent accuracy."  This  statement  takes  on  par- 
ticular significance  when  it  Is  realized  that 
only  one  half  of  one  percent  of  the  pluto- 
nlum utilized  by  the  commercial  sector  in 
the  year  2000  Is  enough  to  make  hundreds  of 
atomic  bombs.  The  editors  of  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists  have  noted  that  the  fre- 
quent "mlsrouttog"  of  nuclear  shipments 
highlights  a  key  safeguards  problem — 
hijacking.  They  cite  Instances  where  theft 
of  weapons  grade  materials  would  have  been 
relatively  easy:  a  shipment  bound  for  Mis- 
souri ended  up  In  Boston;  another  shipment 
between  two  California  cities  was  eventually 
located  in  Tijuana,  Mexico.  Finally,  a  spot 
check  by  Oeneral  Accounting  Offlce  investi- 
gators at  three  AEC  licensed  contractors 
showed  that  in  some  cases  access  to  easily 
portable  quantities  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial could  be  gained  in  less  than  a  minute 
using  the  simplest  of  tools.  At  two  of  the 
three  plants  checked.  OAO  found  weak  physi- 
cal barriers.  Ineffective  guard  patrols.  Ineffec- 
tive alarm  systems,  lack  of  automatic-detec- 
tion devices,  and  the  absence  of  an  "action 
plan"  should  material  be  stolen  or  diverted. 
In  contrast,  the  AEC's  Inspectors  were  giving 
the  same  facilities  good  marks  on  virtually 
every  security  category. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  basically,  there 
is  little  reason  to  believe  that  safegtiards  will 
work  when  little  else  does.  For  example,  the 
AEC  supports  the  creation  of  a  federal  police 
force  which  might  provide  an  immediate 
federal  presence  whenever  the  use  of  force 
may  be  needed  to  protect  these  incredibly 
dangerous  materials  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  would-be  saboteurs  and  black- 
mailers. But  Is  there  anyone  who  believes 
that  police  are  effective  at  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  potential  nuclear 
hazard?  The  New  York  City  police  depart- 
ment was  proven  incapable  of  maintaining 
security  over  confiscated  heroin.  Are  similar 
losses  of  plutonlum  acceptlble?  The  general 
point  here  Is  that  our  safeguards  system 
must  be  essentially  Infallible;  It  must  main- 
tain what  Alvln  Weinberg,  former  Director 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  has 
called  "unaccustomed  vigilance"  and  "a  con- 
tinuing tradition  of  meticulous  attention  to 
detail."  Tet  our  human  Institutions  are  far 
from  infallible.  Our  experience  indicates  that 
rather  than  sustaining  a  high  degree  of 
esprit,  vigilance  and  meticulous  attention  to 
detail,  our  governmental  bureaucracies  in- 
stead become  careless,  rigid,  defensive  and, 
less  frequently,  corrupt.  A  basic  question, 
then,  is  whether  we  want  to  entrust  so  de- 
manding and  unrelenting  a  technology  as 
plutonlimi  recycle  to  institutions  which  are 
negligent  of  their  own  responsibilities  and 
insensitive  to  the  rights  of  others  and  to 
technical  fixes  which  are  untried  and 
unproven. 

▼.  TRS  THXXaT  TO  CTVn.  tiflaBTlKS 

One  principal  reason  for  oiir  believing  that 
an  adequate  safegriards  system  would  not  be 
acceptable  in  practice  is  the  tremendous  so- 
cial cost  of  such  a  system  In  terms  of  human 
freedom  and  privacy.  Safeguards  necessarily 
involve  a  large  expansion  of  police  powers. 
Some  one  million  persons  have  been  trained 
In  the  handling,  moving  and  operation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  projected  growth  of 
the  nuclear  industry  will  give  rise  to  a  paral- 
lel and  an  ultimately  much  larger  group  of 
persons,  in  this  case  civilians,  who  will  be 
subjected  to  security  clearance  and  other 
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security  procedures  now  commonplace  in  the 
military  weapons  program.  Indeed,  the  AEC 
makes  the  following  disturbing  statement  In 
its  draft  impact  assessment  of  plutonlum  re- 
cycle: 

"Security  problems  are  much  simplified 
when  it  can  be  established  with  high  prob- 
ability that  the  persons  who  are  responsible 
for  the  handling  of  plutonlum  or  implement- 
ing of  related  safeguards  programs  are  trust- 
worthy. Various  court  rulings  in  recent  years 
have  been  favorable  to  the  protection  of  indi- 
vidual privacy  and  of  Individual  rlght-to- 
work.  These  rulings  have  made  It  difficult  to 
make  a  personnel  background  check  of  an  in- 
dlvidiial  in  commercial  activities  to  assTire 
with  high  probability  that  he  Is  trustworthy 
and,  hence,  potentially  acceptable  as  a  stew- 
ard for  the  protection  of  plutonlum.  The  AEC 
has  requested  legislation  which  woiUd  allow 
background  checks  of  Individuals  with  access 
to  plutonlum  and  related  material  account- 
ability records.  We  believe  that  enabling  legis- 
lation such  as  this  is  necessary  to  the  further 
Improvement  of  personnel  selection  prac- 
tices." 

The  keeping  of  police  dossiers  will  not  be 
limited  to  nuclear  industry  personnel.  The 
New  York  Times  reported  August  11  that 
Texas  state  police  maintain  files  on  nuclear 
power  plant  opponents.  The  police  stated 
that  they  had  information  that  some  nuclear 
opponents  might  attempt  to  sabotage  trans- 
mission lines,  though  they  declined  to  dis- 
close their  information  or  its  source.  How 
much  more  government  Investigation  into 
the  private  lives  of  individuals  can  be  tol- 
erated by  a  free  society?  Security  and  sur- 
veillance procedures  at  best  infringe  upon 
the  privacy  of  families  and  their  friends.  At 
worst,  they  are  the  Instruments  of  repression 
and  reprisal. 

A  second  AEC  safegiuirds  proposal  is  the 
creation  of  a  federal  police  force  for  the 
protection  of  plutonlum  plants  and  ship- 
ments. The  draft  Impact  statement  for 
plutonlum  recycle  Justifies  such  a  federal 
force  in  the  following  terms. 

But  what  standards  should  govern  and  re- 
strain the  operations  of  such  a  force?  The 
AEC  has  already  issued  shoot-to-kUl  Mders 
once  to  personnel  directing  the  production, 
shipment  and  storage  of  atomic  weapons,  at 
the  height  of  the  Tom  Klppur  War.  Once  a 
significant  theft  of  plutonlum  at  other 
weapons  material  has  occurred,  how  will  It 
be  recovered?  To  prevent  traffic  in  heroin, 
police  have  asked  for  no-knock  search  laws. 
This  Infringes  upon  one  of  our  most  cher- 
ished freedonu.  To  live  with  plutonlum  we 
may  have  to  abandon  this  freedom  along  with 
others.  In  the  presence  of  nuclear  blackmail 
threats,  the  institution  of  martial  law  seems 
inevitable.  It  has  been  said  that  the  wide- 
spread availability  of  weapons  material  and 
terrorists'  targets  In  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle 
will  radically  alter  the  power  balance  between 
large  and  small  social  units.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  threatened  society  will  un- 
doubtedly attempt  to  redress  that  balance 
through  s<^hlstlcated  and  drastic  police  ac- 
tion. 

In  simi,  to  accommodate  plutonlum  we 
shall  have  to  move  towards  a  more  intimi- 
dated society  with  greatly  reduced  free- 
doms. .  .  . 

VI.  THX  SUPER-HTTMAK  SEQUIRXXENTS 

The  commercialization  of  plutonlum  will 
bring  with  it  a  major  escalation  of  the  risks 
and  problems  already  associated  with  nuclear 
power.  Plutonium  will  further  strain  the  al- 
ready weakened  regulatory  fabric  of  the  nu- 
clear industry. 

Dr.  Hannes  Alfven,  Nobel  Laureate  in 
Physics,  has  deecribed  the  regulatory  impw«- 
tlves  applloable  to  the  nuclear  industry: 

"Fission  energy  is  safe  only  if  a  number  of 
critical  devices  work  as  they  should,  if  a 
number  of  people  In  key  positions  follow  all 
their  Instructions,  if  there  Is  no  sabotage,  no 
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hijacking  of  the  transports.  If  no  reactor  fuel 
processing  plant  or  reprocessing  plant  or  re- 
pository anywhere  In  the  world  is  situated  in 
a  region  of  riots  or  guerrilla  activity,  and  no 
revolution  of  war — even  a  'conventional 
one' — takes  place  in  these  regions.  The  enor- 
mous quantities  of  extremely  dangerous  ma- 
terial must  not  get  Into  the  hands  of  igno- 
rant people  or  desperados.  No  acts  of  Ood  can 
be  permitted." 

.  .  .  the  public  and  its  decisionmakers 
must  seriously  question  whether  it  will  be 
possible  to  attract,  train  and  motivate  the 
persoimel  required  for  these  functions.  These 
must  be  highly  qualified  persons  who  will 
maintain  a  tradition  of  "meticulous  atten- 
tion to  detail"  even  when  the  glamorous 
aspects  of  a  new  Technology  become  the  com- 
monplace o|>eratlons  of  an  established  In- 
dustry. What  are  the  qualifications  of  these 
people?  How  does  the  AEC  and  the  nuclear 
Industry  plan  to  attract  and  continuously 
motivate  them?  We  suggest  that  It  is  beyond 
human  capability  to  develop  a  cadre  of  suf- 
ficient size  with  expertise  of  "very"  high 
order  that  can  be  counted  upon  to  under- 
stand nuclear  technology,  to  control  It,  to 
prevent  accidents  and  diversion  over  many 
generations,  or  even  over  the  present  gen- 
eration. 

There  Is  considerable  evidence  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  suggest  that  the  fledgling  nuclear 
Industry  is  already  unmanageable.  For  ex- 
ample, in  testimony  presented  to  the  Con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, Ralph  Nader  and  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists  on  January  29,  1974,  made 
public  a  heretofore  secret  report  by  an  ABC 
Task  Force  dated  October,  1973.  That  report 
stated  the  following : 

"Review  of  the  operating  history  associated 
with  30  operating  nuclear  reactors  Indicated 
that  during  the  period  1/1/72 — B/30/73  ap- 
proximately 850  abnormal  occurrences  were 
reported  to  the  AEC.  Many  of  the  occurrenoes 
were  significant  and  of  a  generic  natiire  re- 
quiring followup  Investigations  at  other 
plants.  Forty  percent  of  the  occiirrences  wure 
traceable  to  some  extent  to  design  and/or 
fabrication  related  deficiencies.  The  remain- 
ing incidents  were  caused  by  operator  error, 
improper  maintenance.  Inadequate  erection 
control,  administrative  deficiencies,  random 
failure  and  combinations  thereof." 

Regarding  these  Incidents,  on  page  16,  the 
Task  Force  stated : 

"The  large  number  of  reactor  Incidents, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
bad  real  safety  significance,  were  generic  in 
nature,  and  were  not  Identified  during  the 
normal  design,  fabrication,  erection,  and  pre- 
operational testing  phases,  raises  a  serious 
question  regarding  the  current  review  and 
Inspection  practices  both  on  the  part  of  the 
nuclear  Industry  and  the  AEC." 

In  addition  to  these  850  abiK>rmal  occur- 
rences, consider  the  tritium  that  recently 
appeared  In  the  drinking  water  of  Broom- 
field,  Colorado.  Consider  the  116,000  gallons 
of  high  level  radioactive  waste  that  leaked 
from  the  tank  at  Hanford  over  a  period  of  61 
days  while  no  one  monitored  the  tank.  Con- 
sider that  the  radio-active  releases  from  the 
famed  Shlppingpcot  reactor  were  higher  than 
recorded.  Consider  that  the  executives  of 
the  Consumers  Power  Corporation  failed  to 
notify  the  AEC  that  their  radioactive  gas 
holdup  system  was  not  functioning.  Con- 
sider that  two  reactors  were  half  completed 
before  the  AEC  was  Informed  that  they  were 
being  constructed  over  an  earthquake  fault. 
Consider  that  the  OAO  found  the  security  at 
plutonltmi  storage  areas  totally  inadequate 
after  the  AEC  Inspectors  bad  certified  the 
facilities. 

Considering  all  this,  there  is  good  reason 
to  suggest,  because  of  the  metlciilous  at- 
tention to  detail  that  will  be  required  at 
every  stage  of  plutonlum  recycle,  that  a  de- 
dalon  to  proceed  with  plutonliun  recycle  will 
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precipitate  an  already  unocj^nageable  situa- 
tion Into  a  national  crisis.     ^ 
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Given  that  the  risks  of  pintonlum  recycle 
are  unacceptably  high,  particularly  In  light 
of  the  present  uncertainties,  |k  key  question  is 
what  are  our  options — whatlare  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  AEC's  proposal,^ to  proceed  now 
with  Plutonium  recycle?  We  believe  that 
there  are  essentially  three  options,  each  of 
which  Is  preferable  to  the  AEC's  announced 
plan. 

First,  we  could  phase  out  nuclear  power 
reactors.  There  Is  mounting  apprehension 
within  the  scientific  community  concerning 
the  human  and  societal  hazards  of  fission 
reactors  which  would  only  be  compounded 
by  Plutonium  recycle.  As  evidence  of  this 
apprehension  among  scientists,  a  statement 
of  concern  over  the  environment  and  world 
peace  (The  Menton  Statement)  which  was 
signed  by  2,200  scientists,  included  a  call  for 
an  end  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  reac- 
tors. It  was  presented  to  U.N.  Secretary  XJ. 
Thant,  and  published  in  the  U.N.  Courier, 
July,  1971.  Similarly,  sclentteta  from  all  na- 
tions at  the  23rd  Pugwasb  Conference  on 
Science  and  World  Affairs  In  September, 
1973.  concluded: 

"1.  Owing  to  potentially  ^ave  and  as  yet 
unresolved  problems  related  to  waste 
management,  diversion  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial, and  major  radioactivity  releases  arising 
from  accidents,  natiu-al  disasters,  sabotage, 
or  acts  of  war,  the  wisdom  of  a  commitment 
to  nuclear  fission  as  a  principal  energy  source 
for  mankind  must  be  seriously  questioned  at 
the  present  time. 

"2.  Accordingly,  research  and  development 
on  alternative  energy  sources — particularly 
solar,  geothermal  and  fusion  energy,  and 
cleaner  technologies  for  fossil  fuels — should 
be  greatly  accelerated. 

"3.  Broadly  based  studies  aimed  at  the  as- 
sessment of  the  relation  between  genuine 
and  sustainable  energy  needs,  as  opposed  to 
projected  demands,  are  requfred." 

This  third  recommendation  Implies  the 
Implementation  of  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures. It  is  Important  to  recognize  that 
energy  conservation  can  be  our  major  energy 
source  between  now  and  the  year  2000.  Con- 
servation means  using  our  present  energy 
more  efficiently;  it  need  not  moan  a  change 
In  life  styles.  Coupled  with  the  use  of  solar 
and  geothermal  energy,  energy  conservation 
could  eliminate  the  need  for  new  nuclear 
power  stations. 

Second,  we  could  continue  with  the  present 
generation  of  llghtwater  reactors  but  strictly 
prohibit  Plutonium  recycle  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  Such  a  decision  would  be  prem- 
ised upon  a  Judgment  that  plutonium  Is  too 
dangerous  because  of  its  toxicity  and  ex- 
plosive potential  to  be  allowed  to  become  an 
article  of  commerce.  Of  course,  we  would  still 
have  Plutonium  to  cope  with,  because  It  Is 
produced  in  present-day  reactors.  But  with- 
out Plutonium  recycle  theise  is  little  in- 
centive to  reprocess  the  plutonium  out  of  the 
spent  fuel,  so  the  plutonium  could  remain  In 
the  spent  fuel  where  it  is  effectively  protected 
from  theft  and,  hopefully,  confined  and 
contained. 

The  benefits  of  plutonium  recycle  are  small. 
Plutonium  recycle  would  reduce  the  annual 
uranim  requirements  by  about  10  to  15  per- 
cent and  reduce  the  light  water  reactor  fuel 
cycle  cost  by  about  the  same  amount.  But 
the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  cost  Represents  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  totallcost  of  power 
from  nuclear  plants,  and  nuiiear  plants  by 
1986  will  represent  less  thanko  percent  of 
the  electric,  or  about  15  perceA  of  the  total, 
domestic  energy  supplied.  Infother  words, 
plutonium  recycle  Involves  an  iconomlc  sav- 
ings of  less  than  one-half  of  c  le  percent. 

Plutonium    differs    from    tl  t    high-level 

wastes  In  the  spent  fuel  In  or  j  critical  re- 

:  spect :  whereas  the  radioactivity  of  high-level 
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wastes  will  continue  for  thousands  of  years, 
that  of  plutonium  will  continue  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Thus,  while  the  problem 
of  effectively  storing  both  these  materials  and 
preventing  their  entering  the  environment 
are  unprecedented  In  human  history,  pluto- 
nium must  be  contained  for  eons  longer.  For 
this  reason,  an  argument  can  be  made  that, 
ultimately,  the  safest  thing  that  can  be 
done  with  plutonium  Is  to  biurn  or  fission  It 
in  reactors,  thus  making  It  Into  high-level 
wastes  rather  than  plutonium.  But  that  is 
an  activity  that  Is  best  left  for  decades  or 
even  centuries  hence — for  a  society  more 
capable  and  less  violent  than  today's. 

Third — and  we  believe  that  this  Is  an 
option  that  must  command  general  support — 
a  decision  regarding  plutonium  recycle,  and 
of  course  plutonium  recycle  Itself,  could  be 
deferred  several  years  until  present  uncer- 
tainties regarding  safeguards  and  plutonium 
toxicity  are  satisfactorily  resolved  and  a  basis 
has  been  laid  for  a  more  intelligent  Judgment 
regarding  the  risks  and  benefits  of  the  com- 
mercialization of  plutonium.  Too  many  ques- 
tions, both  technical  and  social,  are  un- 
answered today,  and  until  these  questions 
are  answered  It  would  be  a  grave  error,  we 
believe,  to  rush  Into  the  AEC's  plutonium 
economy. 
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The  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
China  have  as  much  In  common  for  tbe 
futiire  as  for  the  past.  We  both  believe  In  a 
free  way  of  life  for  oxir  people.  We  both  art 
dedicated  to  Justice. 


CXJMMEMORATING     THE     DAY     OP 
THE  DOUBLE  TEN 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  63d  anniversary  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  Taiwan.  Traditionally 
known  as  the  Day  of  the  Double  Ten,  it 
coininenaorates  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
public by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen. 

This  anniversary  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance to  me  and  to  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  California,  which  I 
represent.  The  Chinese  people,  in  an 
early  indication  of  their  industrious 
ability,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
formative  years  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

To  this  day,  some  of  the  most  treas- 
ured citizens  of  California  are  of  Chinese 
ancestry. 

It  was  in  the  small  town  of  Locke,  lo- 
cated on  the  Sacramento  River  in  my 
congressional  district,  where  Dr.  Sun 
lived  for  a  short  time  developing  the  con- 
cepts of  a  free  people,  which  are  the  basis 
for  the  Republic  of  China's  society  today. 

The  Chinese  on  Taiwan  recognize  the 
flaws  ssTionymous  to  most  modem  so- 
cieties— pollution,  overpopulation,  pov- 
erty, et  cetera.  Yet,  they  appreciate  the 
fact  that  their  people  have  never  en- 
joyed such  a  rich  and  productive  life- 
style, and  are  determined  to  work  hard 
to  insure  that  such  a  lifestyle  befits  the 
Republic  of  China  for  many  years  to 
come. 

We  can  all  appreciate  the  fact  that 
Taiwan  has  remained  a  self-help  coun- 
try, receiving  no  economic  aid  from  the 
United  States.  Yet,  our  two  countries  are 
bound  by  a  firm  and  mutual  defense 
treaty  containing  no  expiration  date. 

On  this  anniversary  date,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  the  words  of  Chinese 
Vice  President  Yen  Chia-kan  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  for  the  United  States 
by  saying: 


NATIONAL  COMli£ISSION  ON 
REGULAT9RY  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  promising  proposals  which 
President  Ford  made  during  his  Inflation 
address  last  Tuesday  was  made  when 
he  called  upon  Congress  "to  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Regulatory  Re- 
form to  undertake  a  long  overdue  total 
reexamination  of  the  Independent  regu- 
latory agencies.  The  President  continued: 

It  win  be  a  Joint  effort  by  the  Congress, 
the  executive  branch  and  the  private  sector 
to  identify  and  eliminate  existing  Federal 
rules  and  regulations  that  Increase  costs  to 
the  consumer  without  any  good  reason  In 
today's  economic  climate. 

I  enthusiastically  welcome  this  step, 
which  I  have  advocated  for  many  years. 
Most  recently  I  discussed  the  need  for 
such  an  effort  In  my  letter  to  constitu- 
ents, which  appeared  In  the  August/ 
September  issue  of  my  newsletter.  At 
that  time  I  identified  legislative  and 
regulatory  actions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  major  contributor  to  infla- 
tion. I  pledged  "to  be  part  of  the  effort 
in  Congress  to  force  a  harder  and  more 
comprehensive  look  at  all  legislative  pro- 
posals which  establish  federally  man- 
dated controls  that  cause  the  consumer 
to  pay  an  imnecessary  and  burdensome 
price  for  normal,  everyday  purchases. 
This  is  no  short-range  project,  but  it  is 
another  positive  way  in  which  Congress 
can  do  something  constructive  to  stop 
inflation."  I  look  forward  to  continuing 
this  effort  in  cooperation  with  the  new 
Commission. 

Another  constructive  step  In  dealing 
with  inflation  which  I  have  advocated 
and  which  the  President  endorsed  in  his 
statement  Is  the  requirement  every  bill 
or  joint  resolution  which  Is  enacted  into 
law  must  contain  a  statement  indicating 
the  "inflationary  Impact"  which  the 
measure  would  have  on  the  national 
economy.  This  proposal  Is  embodied  in 
House  Resolution  1098,  which  I  Intro- 
duced on  May  9,  1974,  and  also  in  House 
Resolution  1397,  which  I  cosponsored  on 
September  30, 1974. 

Additional  support  for  a  thorough 
study  of  the  hiflatlonary  effects  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  Is  being  provided  by  a 
series  of  articles  which  began  in  the  Oc- 
tober 9,  1974,  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  first  article  notes  that— 

A  growing  number  of  analysts,  both  In  and 
out  of  government,  think  regulators  man- 
age their  crisis  badly.  If  at  aU,  frequently 
harming  rather  than  helping  the  economy. 
And  now  tbe  regulatory  agendea  are  being 
blamed  increasingly  for  much  of  the  current 
Inflation. 

I  heartily  concur  and  strongly  com- 
mend the  full  text  of  the  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 
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dxaw  incbzasino  fire,  called  inkpt  and 

Costly 

Washington. — While  James  H.  Quello  was 
lobbying  for  his  seat  on  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  a  Congressman 
asked  him:  "Why  do  you  want  that  damned 
Job?  Congress  wlU  beat  you  up,  and  the 
courts  wUl  overrule  you." 

Mr.  Quello's  friend  might  have  added  that 
the  regulatory  commissions  as  a  breed  rank 
among  the  least  glamorous  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment. They  are  nearly  invisible  to  the 
public,  and  the  men  Inside  them  struggle, 
sometimes  for  years,  to  resolve  questions  that 
often    seem    arcane,    complicated    and    dull. 

Now,  after  several  months  on  the  job,  Mr. 
Quello  has  concluded  that  PCC  stands  for 
••from  crisis  to  crisis."  The  phrase  aptly  de- 
scribes the  way  all  the  regulatory  agencies 
operate,  Jumping  from  one  Issue  to  another, 
reacting  to  pressure  from  citizens,  courts. 
Congress  and  Industry. 

A  growing  number  of  analysts,  both  In  and 
out  of  government,  think  regulators  manage 
their  crisis  badly.  If  at  aU,  frequently  harm- 
ing rather  than  helping  the  economy.  And 
now  the  regulatory  agencies  are  being  blamed 
Increasingly  for  much  of  the  current 
Inflation. 

Yesterday,  In  his  economic  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Ford  himself  seized  on  this 
theme.  He  proposed  creating  a  National 
Commission  on  Regulatory  Reform  to  imder- 
take  what  he  called  "a  long  overdue  total  re- 
examination" of  Independent  regulatory 
agencies  In  order  "to  Identify  and  eliminate 
existing  federal  rules  and  regulations  that 
Increase  costs  to  the  consumer,  without  good 
reason.  In  today's  economic  cUmate." 

Other  officials  echo  the  chief  executive. 
"In  a  time  of  splrallng  costs  we  can  Ul  af- 
ford the  costs  of  excessive  or  antiquated 
regulation,"  says  Donald  T.  Baker,  deputy 
assistant  attorney  general.  The  regulatory 
process,  he  adds,  "has  tended  to  discourage 
Innovation,  while  prepetuatlng  Inefficiency." 

UNKIND    WOKDS 

On  Capitol  HIU,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee says  a  new  commission  should  take  a 
close  look  at  "excessive  or  Inept  regulation" 
of  transportation  and  communications.  And 
consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  says  of  the 
agencies:  "Never  has  so  little  government 
had  so  much  bad  effect." 

Even  some  regulators  have  unkind  words 
for  their  agencies.  In  a  sjjeech  Monday.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Chairman  Lewis  A. 
Engman  said  that  federal  regulation  often 
does  little  more  than  shelter  companies 
from  competition.  He  declared  that  "most 
regtaated  Industries  have  become  federal 
protectorates,  living  In  a  cozy  world  of  cost- 
plus,  protected  from  the  ugly  specters  of 
competition,  efficiency  and  Innovation."  And 
he  added:  "Our  system  of  hidden  regulatory 
subsidiaries  makes  welfare  fraud  look  like 
petty  larceny." 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  the 
eight  agencies  that  oversee  transportation, 
communication,  public-utility  and  financial 
enterprises  spent  about  $270  million  on  regu- 
latory activities,  less  than  1-10  of  1%  of  the 
federal  budget. 

But  tbe  costs  they  Impose  on  the  public 
go  well  beyond  this  relatively  modest 
amount.  Transportation  economists,  tor  ex- 
ample, estimate  that  prloe-flxlng  and  waste 
allowed  under  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  and  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  regulations  cost 
consumers  between  $8  billion  and  $16  billion 
a  year.  Consider  the  effect  of  some  of  those 
rej-olatlons. 

■TTNNXNa   EMPTY 

Tbe  national  commission  on  productivity 
estimates  that  at  any  given  time  40%  of  the 
trucks  on  the  tooA  are  running  empty  be- 
cause of  government  regulations  that  pre- 
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vent  them  from  carrying  cargo  on  return 
trips  after  tr»».iriTig  deliveries.  This  costs 
food  retaUers  alone  $260  mUlion  a  year. 

An  economist  specializing  In  airline  mat- 
ters estimates  that  many  air  fares  are  36% 
to  60%  higher  than  they  should  be,  partly 
because  the  CAB  approves  fares  which  pro- 
tect the  least  efficient  carriers. 

This  leads  to  some  costly  quirks  in  the 
nation's  air  fare  structure.  Pacific  South- 
west Airlines,  which  isn't  regulated  by  the 
CAB  because  It  files  solely  within  Califor- 
nia, charges  only  $20  to  fly  the  360  miles 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles.  But 
United  Air  Lines  charges  $41  for  a  flight  of 
th«  same  distance  between  Mlniief4>olls  and 
Chicago — an  interstate  trip  subject  to  CAB 
rules. 

Because  of  CAB  rules  a  traveler  may 
even  pay  different  prices  for  tbe  Identical 
trip,  depending  on  when  and  where  be  buys 
bis  ticket.  Taiu  s(»neone  flying  United  or 
Western  Air  Lines  from  Seattle  to  Los  Ange- 
les with  a  one -day  stopover  In  San  Fran- 
dsco. 

THE   CHEAPEB   LEG 

If  be  buys  a  one-way  cocu^  ticket  for 
both  legs  of  the  tr^  In  Seattle,  he  pays  the 
CAB-approved  Interstate  fare  of  $105.  But  If 
he  buys  only  the  Seattle-to-San  Francisco 
ticket  In  Seattle,  and  then  buys  the  San 
Frandsco-to-Loe  Angeles  ticket  tn  San 
Francisco,  he  pays  only  $86.39.  The  reason 
is  that  he  gets  the  second  leg  at  the  unregu- 
lated, and  (dieaper.  Intrastate  rate. 

Aside  from  higher  prices,  regrilatlon  may 
distort  normal  supply-and-demand  forces 
for  a  product.  White  House  and  oU-lndustry 
economists  claim  this  has  happened  as  a  re- 
sult of  Federal  Power  Commission  regula- 
tion of  natural -gas  prices.  Throughout  the 
1960s  the  agency  kept  Interstate  gas  rates 
too  low,  they  say,  discouraging  exploration 
for  new  reserves  and  Inducing  many  pro- 
ducers to  sell  their  gas  In  the  unregulated 
Intrastate  markets,  where  they  could  get 
higher  prices. 

Thus,  supplies  of  natural  gas  avaUable 
for  Interstate  use  feU  below  demand,  they 
believe.  Over  the  objections  of  consumer 
groups,  who  dispute  tbe  theory  that  gas 
prices  are  too  low,  the  FPC  recently  tried  to 
change  Its  ways  by  granting  gas  producers 
a  sharp  increase  In  tbe  price  of  newly  dis- 
covered gas.  This  win  cost  130  mlUlcm  natu- 
ral-gas users  up  to  $3.3  billion  over  tbe  next 
decade,  consumer  groups  complain. 

For  reasons  such  as  these  "any  econo- 
mist venturing  to  support  regulation  today 
is  apt  to  flnd  himself  in  a  very  lonely  posi- 
tion," says  George  C.  Eads,  an  economics 
professor  at  Qeorge  Washington  University. 

It  seems  Ironic  now,  but  two  agencies, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  grew 
out  of  "reform"  movements.  Both  act  pri- 
marily as  policemen.  The  FTC  was  estab- 
lished In  1914,  a  chUd  of  tbe  trust-busting 
era,  and  It  has  broad  powers  to  halt  anti- 
competitive practices  as  well  sis  to  stop  de- 
ceptive advertising.  Tbe  SEC  was  born  In 
1934,  following  rampant  stock-market  abuses 
preceedlng  tbe  1929  crash.  It  Is  charged 
with  protecting  Investors  by  requiring  cor- 
porate flnanclal  disclosure  and  regulating 
tbe  securities  Industry. 

The  six  other  agencies  play  a  different 
role,  one  that  often  puts  them  more 
squarely  In  the  middle  of  business  decisions. 
Tbe  Atomic  Energy  Commission  both  pro- 
motes and  regulates  the  growth  of  nuclear 
fxjw-r,  goals  that  some  crltlcls  charge  are 
Incompatible.  The  FCC,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  transportation 
agencies — CAB,  ICC  and  FMC — all  approve 
rates  and  control  entrance  Into  Industries 
they  regtilate  by  granting  licenses,  estab- 
lishing financial  standards  or  clearing  con- 
struction permits. 
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Fovir  of  tbe  agencies  were  established  In 
the  1930s  to  regulate  natural  monopoUes 
such  as  airlines,  electric  and  gas  ccHnpanles 
and  communications  services.  But  over  the 
last  40  years  the  dynamics  of  tbe  industries 
have  changed,  and  in  scane  oases  tbe  old  ra- 
tionales hardly  apply. 

The  worst  faUlng  of  regtilatlon  Is  that  It 
doesn't  "let  the  market  adjust  to  day-to-day 
forces,"  argues  Bernard  Nash,  a  regulatory 
expert  on  the  staff  of  the  Senate  antltnist 
and  monopoly  subcommittee.  In  many 
cases,  be  believes,  tbe  market  can  allocate 
resources  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  Nash  Isn't  alone.  Recent  reports  by 
the  President's  CouncU  of  Econcmlc  Advis- 
ers also  have  criticized  federal  regulation, 
particularly  In  the  fields  of  transportation 
and  energy,  as  costly  and  Inefficient.  "In- 
creasingly, policymakers  and  Judges  have 
seen  that  competition  can  do  better  than 
govemmenft  flat  In  achieving  efficiency 
among  regulated  firms,"  argues  Thomas  E. 
Kauper,  who  heads  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's antitrust  division. 

And  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  who  recently  re- 
signed as  director  of  tbe  White  House  Office 
of  Telecommunications  Policy,  argues  that 
the  FK;c  has  actually  become  "a  major  Im- 
pediment to  the  natural  growth  of  new  com- 
munications services."  Tbe  FCC  must  clear 
new  services  for  public  use,  yet  tbe  1934  act 
that  set  the  agency's  legal  framework  Is 
built  around  tbe  assumption  that  telephones 
and  telegraphs  "were  the  only  feasible  com- 
munications services." 

Tbe  result  Is  that  PCC  winds  up  protect- 
ing tbe  turf  of  established  carriers  like 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company. 
Mr.  Whitehead  says,  "The  major  expense  of 
developing  a  new  communications  service 
for  the  public  is  often  tbe  legal  expense  of 
fighting  established  carriers  In  tbe  regula- 
tory process  for  p>ermlsslon  to  offer  tbe  serv- 
ice to  would-be  consumers,  rather  than  the 
development  of  tbe  service  and  equipment 
Itself." 

For  example,  the  first  International  com- 
munications satellite  was  launched  In  1964. 
But,  although  high-capacity  satellites  prom- 
ise to  cut  costs  for  tbe  transmission  of  data 
and  to  reduce  long  distance  telephone  bUls, 
tbe  first  domestic  communications  satelUte 
wasn't  launched  until  this  year,  after  a  long 
FCC  proceeding. 

Congress  didn't  charge  the  economic  reg- 
ulators with  keeping  rates  as  low  as  possi- 
ble, and,  Indeed,  they  often  have  tbe  oppo- 
site effect.  In  general,  the  rate-clecurlng  agen- 
cies were  established  not  to  protect  the  con- 
simier,  but  to  ••rationalize"  the  industries  It 
regulates  by  keeping  rates  high  enough  to 
prevent  even  tbe  least  efficient  firms  from 
folding. 

Tbe  varying  rates  charged  for  trucking 
of  foodstuffs  Ulustrate  one  practical  effect  of 
government  regvilatlon.  While  truckers  that 
carry  raw  agrlcultiiral  products  are  by  law 
exempt  from  ICC  rules,  many  carriers  that 
haul  nonagrlcultural  commodities  (and  are 
thus  subject  to  ICC  regulation)  sJso  haul  un- 
regulated farm  goods — on  which  they're 
free  to  charge  any  rates  they  wish.  But 
these  pso'tially  regulated  carriers,  accus- 
tomed to  rigid  rate  structures,  don't  drop 
their  farm-product  rates  to  match  tbe  lower 
charges  of  the  totally  unregulated  truckers. 

As  a  result,  there  are  big  gaps  between 
the  rates  charged  by  these  two  sets  of  truck- 
ers. Gold  Klst  Inc.,  a  larg^e  Atlanta-based 
farm  cooperative,  pays  $170,000  a  week  to 
unregulated  truckers  to  ship  poultry  and 
peanuts,  $55,000  less  than  It  would  cost  to 
use  regulated  truckers,  according  to 
Thomas  L.  Melton,  general  traffic  manager. 
The  current  rate  for  poultry  trucked  from 
North  Georgia  to  MUwaukee  In  unregulated 
trucks  Is  $1.65  per  hundred  pounds,  com- 
pared to  the  $2.07  charged  by  regulated 
truckers.  Peanuts  move  from  South  Georgia 
to   New   York   for   $1.20   a   hundredweight. 
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against  a  listed  fee  of  $2.41    for  regulated 
carriers. 

One  reason  for  the  dlffei  entlal  is  that 
regulated  carriers  are  subject  to  a  complete 
set  of  ICC  policies  and  rulli  jb  designed  to 
give  certain  truckers  select  ve  monopolies 
that  prevent  bead-to-head  c(  mpetltlon. 

For  Instance,  to  get  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  a  truckle  g  firm  called 
Oateway  Transportation  has  to  detour  226 
miles  out  of  its  way,  through  ::inclnnatl,  and 
Atlanta  to  avoid  competing  ffectlvely  with 
other  truckers  with  dlrect-sei  vice  authority. 
Such  detours  are  common. 

Many  carriers  aren't  allowet  to  make  stops 
along  their  routes,  and  true  Mrs  often  aie 
limited  to  carrying  a  sp>eclflc  commodity  or 
forbidden  from  carrying  a  p  irtlcular  Item. 
For  example,  Tlona  Truck  1  Ine  may  haul 
fertilizer  from  Joplln,  Mo.,  t4  northern  Illi- 
nois; powdered  milk  and  soyi  B<in  meal  from 
Minneapolis  to  Missouri,  and  i  «d  from  Pryor, 
Okla.,  to  Memphis.  It  must  trt  re\  empty  after 
leaving  those  destination  pol  [ta  until  it  re- 
turns to  one  of  its  authoi  zed  departure 
cities. 

Shippers  complain  that  a  motor  carrier 
with  established  authority  i  protected  by 
the  ICC  from  new  competitlo  >,  regardless  of 
such  considerations  as  lowe:  rates  offered 
by  prospective  competitors.  Bv  i  without  such 
restrictions,  new  competitor!  "would  take 
the  cream  of  the  crop  from  ca:  rlers  who  have 
been  giving  service  for  years,'  one  ICC  com- 
missioner explains. 

Regulators  also  block  a  impetltlon  by 
shielding  companies  from  ant  trust  laws.  In- 
deed, Robert  Hope,  special  aa  ilstant  to  FMC 
Chairwoman  Helen  Delich  Bej  itley,  says  that 
agency's  primary  purpose  Is  t )  exempt  ship- 
ping lines  from  antitrust  lai  b.  Ocean  ship- 
pers, rail,  truck  and  barge  <  smpanies,  and 
airlines  with  international  outes  are  all 
members  of  various  rate-setti  ig  conferences 
that  allow  them  to  agree  on  t  ,res,  which  are 
then  submitted  to  regulators    or  approval. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Whitehead  cl  irges,  the  FCC 
acts  as  "a  cartel  manager,  i^p  trtloning  mar- 
kets "  among  AT&T  and  Its  as]  Iring  competi- 
tors. In  the  telecommunlcat  )ns  field,  "we 
are  even  seeing  the  perverse  j  lenomenon  of 
many  entrants  seeking  regul  ted  status  In 
order  to  secure  the  protectloi  i  and  benefits 
that  such  status  accords,"  he  a  ys. 

To  be  sure,  the  Justice  Depi  rtment's  anti- 
trust division  is  Intervening  1  i  a  number  of 
regulatory  proceedings  In  an  effort  "to  get 
commissions  to  adopt  more  a  td  more  com- 
petitive policies."  according  U  Keith  Clear- 
waters,  deputy  assistant  attorl  ey  general  for 
antitrust.  The  department's  i  onstant  pres- 
sure for  competitive  commU  ion  rates  on 
securities  transactions  played  a  part  in  the 
SEC's  decision  to  force  stock lexchanges  to 
end  fixed  rates  by  next  May  1.  wTow  the  anti- 
trust division  Is  pressing  thepCC  to  block 
the  common  ownership  of  n<  mpapers  and 
broadcast  stations  in  the  sam  town  and  Is 
urging  the  AEC  to  consider  co  npetltlve  fac- 
tors in  its  atomic-plant  Ucensl  g  procedures. 
To  an  extent,  this  stance  re)  ects  the  con- 
clusions of  the  President's  Cc  mcll  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  that  "when  i  gulatlon  has 
stifled  competition,  performan  e  has  deteri- 
orated" and  "that  regulation  a  lould  be  nar- 
rowed or  halted  when  It  ha  outlived  Its 
original  purpoee." 

But  regulation  Is  hard  to  e  id.  Transpor- 
tation companies  have  oppoi  ed  legislative 
proposals  to  trim  the  ICC's  p  wers  becaiise 
they're  familiar  with  the  cum  nt,  protective 
regulations,  Mr.  Clearwaters  i  ays.  And  the 
agencies  themselves  are  alwayi  on  the  look- 
out for  new  areas  to  regulat  .  Right  now, 
for  example,  the  SEC  Is  conslt  srlng  propos- 
als that  would  extend  its  autl  )rity  in  areas 
of  the  life  Insurance  and  bank;  ig  industries. 
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WORLD  DOUBLE  STANDARD  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  ELITE 


October  11,  197  U 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  especially  the  taxpayers,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  sensitive  to  the 
tax  loopholes  and  tax  inequities  which 
give  tax  breaks  to  special  interest  groups. 

Recently,  a  constituent  wrote  that 
while  In  a  checkout  line  some  foreigners 
Identifying  themselves  as  diplomats, 
flashed  identification  cards  which  en- 
abled them  to  avoid  paying  sales  taxes. 
The  writer  questioned  what  kind  of 
double  standard  we  live  under  when  the 
foreigners  are  allowed  to  buy  in  our  mar- 
ket places  with  our  devalued  currency 
and  then  be  exempt  from  the  payment 
of  taxes. 

Diplomatic  status  and  immunities  have 
traditionally  been  between  reciprocal  ar- 
rangements agreed  to  by  the  host  and 
guest  countries.  Under  such  a  traditional 
diplomatic  agreement,  any  special  privi- 
leges foreign  diplomats  in  the  United 
States  had.  were  felt  offset  by  similar 
advanta«es  to  Americans  in  the  foreign 
countries.  This  was  accomplished  by 
agreements  entered  Into  by  one  nation 
with  another  nation. 

The  advent  of  the  United  Nations 
organization,  especially  with  it  bein« 
housed  In  the  United  States,  where  many 
of  the  Communist  member  nations  did 
not  have  diplomatic  agreements  with  the 
United  States,  caused  some  furor  among 
the  new  international  elite.  So  it  was 
decided  in  1961  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Diplomatic  Intercourse 
and  Immunities  that  the  United  Nations 
would  establish  the  diplomatic  law  of 
the  world  which  is  called  the  Geneva 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations. 

The  tax  exemption  is  contained  under 
article  34,  as  follows: 

Abticlz  34 

A  diplomatic  agent  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  dues  and  taxes,  personal  or  real,  national, 
regional  or  municipal,  except: 

(a)  Indirect  taxes  of  a  kind  which  are 
normally  Incorporated  In  the  price  of  goods 
or  services; 

(t>)  dues  and  taxes  on  private  immovable 
property  situated  In  the  territory  of  the 
receiving  State,  unless  he  holds  It  on  behalf 
of  the  sending  State  for  the  purposes  of  the 
mission; 

(c)  estate,  succession  or  Inherltcuace 
duties  levied  by  the  receiving  State,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4  of  Article 
39; 

(d)  dues  and  taxes  on  private  income  hav- 
ing Its  source  in  the  receiving  State  and 
capital  taxes  on  Investments  made  in  com- 
mercial undertakings  in  the  receiving  State; 

(e)  charges  levied  for  specific  services 
rendered; 

(/)  registration  court  or  record  fees, 
mortgage  dues  and  stamp  duty,  with  respect 
to  immovable  property,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  28 .» 


>  United  Nations  Conference  on  Diplomatic 
Intercourse  and  immunities;  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  Dlplomatlo  »*lBt1oDi, 


The  overriding  fear  of  the  American 
people  should  not  be  confined  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  Nations  crowd  and  for- 
eign diplomats  are  now  exempt  from  our 
taxes,  rather  the  real  threat  is  that  the 
laws  exempting  the  one  world  community 
from  taxes,  social  security  payments. 
crimlnEil  laws,  et  cetera  are  being  laid 
down  by  the  United  Nations  rather  than 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  United 
States. 


STUDDS-MAGNUSON  200-MILE 
FISH  BILL 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF   MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  ad- 
ministration efforts  against  the  Studds- 
Magnuson  bill  have  led  to  a  major  set- 
back for  this  legislation  which  is  so  vital 
to  our  American  fishing  Industry.  The 
views  of  many  of  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict are  expressed  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  October  5,  1974,  issue  of 
the  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Standard-Times. 
At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  entef  this 
article  into  the  Record  : 

Down  thk  Dkain 

Proponents  of  the  200-mUe  fishing  limit, 
including  this  newspaper,  conceded  from  the 
start  that  It  is  not  the  best  possible  way  to 
protect  American  fishing  grounds  from  being 
overrun  and  overfished  by  foreign  fleets. 

The  dUBcultles  are  obvious:  Elnforcement 
would  pose  problems,  the  risk  of  confronta- 
tion Is  always  present,  and  the  reaction  of 
other  nations — who  might  take  reciprocal 
steps  that  would  Inhibit  American  commer- 
cial, maritime,  and  defense  activities — prin- 
cipally unpredictable. 

Clearly,  the  best  possible  way  to  solve  the 
problem  would  be,  therefore,  a  multilateral 
approach — achievement  of  an  International 
agreement  so  broadly  supported  that  an  en- 
forcement would  be  vlrtuaUy  unnecessary. 
Even  if  patrols  were  necessary,  because  of  dls- 
agreements  or  nonpartlclpants,  a  pact  Involv- 
ing several  countries  Is  preferable  to  uni- 
lateral action. 

Nobody  denies  all  this;  It  Is  old  ground  and 
has  been  plowed  for  years.  But  the  hard  facts 
of  the  situation  are  these : 

1.  There  are  no  Indications  that  the  coun- 
trlee  now  ravaging  our  fishing  grounds — 
principally  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union — are 
likely  to  do  an  about-face  and  take  conserva- 
tion seriously. 

2.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  from 
which  we  had  hoped  for  much  In  this  direc- 
tion, agreed  principally  to  meet  again,  and 
agreed  on  little  else.  Prospects  for  help 
through  this  approach — If  any — are  appar- 
ently very  long  term: 

3.  If  present  foreign-fleet  practices  persist, 
the  diplomats  will  outlast  the  fish. 

Thus,  the  Studds-Magnuson  proposal  for 
a  200-mlle  fishing  limit  has  been  put  torth  as 
an  essential  interim  measure,  a  atopgup 
aimed  at  protecting  the  flaheries  resources 
until  the  fishing  nations  of  the  world  come 
to  have  a  practical  realization  of  what  they 
are  doing  to  stocks  off  this  country's  coasts. 
It  Is  bom  of  the  grim  notion — being  forced 
upon  us  daUy — that  somebody  better  do 
something  In  a  hurry  or  we  shall  be  out  of 
business. 

President  Ford  was  lU -advised  to  lead  what 
looks  very  much  like  a  successful  lobbying 
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effort  to  klU  the  bill.  This  Is  a  shame,  for  the 
proposal  had  gained  more  support  than  ever 
before  and  very  likely  had  it  not  been  for  the 
President's  personal  intervention,  passage 
might  have  been  possible. 

As  It  Is,  we  are  reminded  once  more  that 
the  American  fishing  industry — unlike  steel, 
oil,  farming,  and  many  other  interests — Juat 
doesn't  have  any  "muscle"  in  Washington 
and  it  doesn't  matter  much  which  party  Is  In 
power  or  who  is  president. 

At  the  national  level,  the  American  fisher- 
man Is,  and  always  has  been,  politically 
expendablev. 


INJUSTICES  AND  INHUMANITY 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   NIW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sp)eak- 
er,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  describe  a  special  young  man  to  my 
colleagues. 

He  Is  26  years  old.  He  is  deeply  relig- 
ious and  heroic  in  the  face  of  tragedy. 
He  could  be  your  own  son,  your  neighbor, 
or  a  close  friend.  He  should  be  someone 
Just  beginning  to  savor  all  that  life  has 
to  offer  the  yoimg. 

But  because  he  is  a  Soviet  Jew,  who 
was  active  In  the  Jewish  movement  and 
yearned  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  he  is  serv- 
ing a  12-year  prison  term  in  a  Russian 
labor  camp. 

His  name  is  loslf  Mendelevich  and  I 
have  adopted  his  cause  as  my  own  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry's  "Adopt  a 
Prisoner  Program."  Now  losif  is  a  mem- 
ber of  my  fsunily. 

His  plight  began  in  1967  when  he  filed 
the  first  of  three  applications  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Isrtiel  where  he 
hoped  to  Join  fsunily  and  friends.  Three 
times  he  filed  such  forms,  and  three 
times  he  was  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate. 

In  1970,  after  the  last  request  for  per- 
mission to  emigate  was  denied,  he  was 
arrested  by  Soviet  authorities  on  con- 
trived charges  that  he  had  participated 
in  an  alleged  hijacking.  His  only  crime, 
in  actuality,  wsis  to  file  an  application  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  Yet,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  15  years  of  hard  labor,  and 
only  consistent  public  pressure  helped 
reduce  his  sentence  to  12  years  in  the 
prison  camp. 

losif  spends  his  time  at  hard  labor, 
often  working  overtime  during  the  week, 
because  he  remains  a  deeply  religious 
person  and  does  not  want  to  break  the 
Sabbath  by  working. 

He  has  been  beaten  and  mentally  har- 
assed. Soviet  authorities  have  denied 
him  the  right  to  a  yearly  visit  from  his 
family  and  the  right  to  send  one  letter 
a  month. 

His  family  was  harassed  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities imtil  public  pressiu-e  forced  the 
Soviet  to  stop  such  action. 

I  have  brought  this  particular  story 
to  your  attention  today  as  a  reminder 
that  the  tragedies  that  Soviet  Jews  face 
are  brutal  realities  and  not  just  idle  ru- 
mors. These   tragedies,  moreover,  will 
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continue  imtil  the  Soviet  Union  realizes 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  not  toler- 
ate such  injustices  and  inhiunanity. 

I  am  committed  to  sustaining  losif's 
cause.  All  of  us  at  the  same  time  must 
remain  committed  to  ending  such  trag- 
edies if  world  peace  is  ever  to  really  be 
achieved  and  if  a  person  like  losif  is  ever 
going  to  be  able  to  live  the  decent  type 
of  life  he  deserves. 


INFLATION  AS  THE  NO.  1  ENEMY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NXW   JxaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Friday.  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
commend  President  Ford  for  many  of  his 
proposals  to  fight  infiation,  and  for  his 
attempt  at  bringing  about  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  find  solutions  to  our  economic 
problems,  I  must  be  critical  of  the  pro- 
gram because  it  }s  not  comprehensive 
enough  and  too  much  of  the  burden  has 
been  placed  on  the  Individual  taxpayer. 

I  must  first  say  that  although  there  are 
parts  of  the  President's  plan  that  I  can 
support,  I  will  not  be  able  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  5  percent  income  tax 
surcharge.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
my  stand  on  this  issue. 

I  have  said  that  in  the  past  the  sur- 
charge has  been  used  in  a  valid  way  dur- 
ing emergencies  to  fight  infiation,  and  I 
supported  the  method  at  that  time.  One 
of  the  basic  reasons  I  oppose  it  at  this 
time  is  because  of  the  levels  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  chose  to  enforce  it.  The  mid- 
dle-income tEixpayer  at  this  time  is  hav- 
ing a  difficult  time  making  ends  meet. 
Every  dollar  Is  counted,  and  little,  if  any- 
thing, can  be  saved.  To  ask  tills  individ- 
ual to  pay  out  more  to  the  Government 
is,  in  my  view,  a  crime. 

On  a  more  general  level,  the  surcharge 
would  bring  about  a  drastic  cut  In  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  taxpayer,  and 
this  would  prove  to  be  a  definite  hardship 
for  the  economy.  I  beUeve  that  this  is  not 
the  time  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
money  which  would  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  purchasing  power  and  investment. 
I  also  think  that  the  tax  surcharge  will 
be  harmful  if  it  comes  about  without  re- 
form of  the  whole  tax  structure  so  that 
loopholes  for  special  Interest  groups  are 
closed  and  these  groups  are  made  to 
carry  part  of  the  burden. 

It  Is  my  view  that  one  anti-Inflation 
measure  I  see  as  necessary  is  a  cut  in 
Federal  spending.  I  also  believe  in  a 
stronger  public  service  jobs  program 
than  the  President  suggested,  and  I  sup- 
port his  proposal  for  extended  jobless 
beneflts  for  the  unemployed.  There  must 
also  be  a  concerted  effort  to  s,tap  price 
flxlng  and  to  enforce  antitrust  legislation. 

And  lastly,  but  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  our  flght 
against  inflation,  must  be  our  efforts  as  a 
nation  to  stop  the  great  amount  of  waste. 
The  name  of  the  game  is  "conservation." 
We  must  all  learn  to  use  less  oil  specific- 
ally and  less  energy  generally,  and  we 
must  learn  to  conserve  on  food  and  stop 
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taking  our  natural  resources  for  granted. 
In  other  words,  we  must  pull  together  on 
this  and  exercise  voluntary  restraint  and 
self-discipline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
put  our  differences  aside  at  this  time  and 
fight  together  against  our  No.  1  enemy, 
the  one  thing  that  has  affected  all  of  us, 
and  that  is  inflation. 


CREEPING  NONCONFORMITY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
describing  the  Soviet  educational  system 
and  its  effects  on  the  lives  and  aspira- 
tions of  Russian  teenagers : 

[Prom  the  Washington  I>ost,  June  18,  19741 

Creepino    Nonconformitt  :     Soviet    Yottth 

"Bmu)  Communism" — ^And  Caseebs 

By  Robert  O.  Kaiser 

Moscow. — "Do  they  give  you  a  hard  time 
about  your  long  hair?"  the  30-year-old  taxi 
driver  was  asked.  His  brown  locks  feU  over 
the  collar  of  his  jacket. 

"Ah,  they'd  like  to,  but  I  play  on  our  ga- 
rage's football  team.  I'm  pretty  good,  so  they 
don't  dare  say  anything." 

By  such  arrangements,  long  hair  has  fi- 
nally come  to  this  Isolated  land.  For  years 
a  few  Russian  eooentrlos  have  foUowed  the 
fashion  established  In  the  early  1980s  by  the 
Beatles,  but  suddenly  this  year,  the  adoles- 
cent males  of  Mosoow  and  other  towns  have 
blossomed  out  with  long  hairdos. 

The  new  hairstyles  are  a  nice  symbol  of 
the  temper  of  Soviet  youth.  Long  tresses  are 
hardly  counterrevolutionary;  they  dont 
chaUenge  the  Communist  Party  or  the  status 
quo.  But,  they  do  depart  from  the  strict 
standards  of  this  outwardly  puritan  society. 

School  principals  don't  like  the  change — 
they  still  Insist  that  the  younger  boys  (whom 
they  can  control  more  easily)  keep  their  hair 
cut  short.  Parents  giggle  nervously  about 
their  wayward  sons.  But  there  it  Is — long 
hair  on  Busslan  boys.  Just  like  Americans 
or  Britons  or  other  Westerners. 

Measured  by  the  standards  of  the  Western 
world's  rebellious  youth,  Soviet  adolescents 
are  a  somnolent  lot.  They  don't  stage  dem- 
onstrations or  occupy  the  dean's  office.  Nor 
do  they  accept  their  elders'  world  Just  as 
they  find  it.  Most  of  all,  they  seem  impatient 
with  the  Isolation  from  the  outside  world 
that  every  previous  generation  since  the  time 
of  Stalin  has  accepted. 

Like  all  generalizations  about  Soviet 
society,  any  coUectlve  descrlptloits  of  the 
nation's  youth  are  rash,  and  perhaps  mis- 
leading. It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  gulf  between  a  17-year-old  student  In 
one  of  Moscow's  special  schools  for  bright 
chUdren  and  a  17-year-old  farm  boy  In 
Siberia  or  Soviet  Central  Asia. 

Outside  the  more  sophisticated  major 
cities,  conformity  is  still  the  rule,  and  even 
in  Moscow  or  Leningrad  the  vast  majority 
of  young  people  are  preoccupied  with  get- 
ting an  education  and  beginning  a  career. 
Prom  the  age  of  8  or  9  they  have  been  lec- 
tured, cajoled  and  entreated  to  work  hard  to 
get  a  place  In  college  and  build  a  good  career. 

A  Hungarian  girl  studying  In  a  provincial 
Soviet  college  of  engineering  found  her  fel- 
low students  universally  bored  by  world  poli- 
tics or  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  or  any  sub- 
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Ject  outside  the  approved  mal  istream,  save 
perhaps  Western  clothes  and  pc  )  music. 

This  Is  a  conformist  society,  ind  the  over- 
whelming majority  ot  young  eople  respect 
the  tradition.  But  the  dracc  ilan  controls 
that  once  guaranteed  Soviet  conformlsm 
have  largely  been  removed.  As  i  result,  there 
Is  more  room  for  Indlvlduall  ts  to  express 
themselves.  Expressive  nonco  iformlsts  can 
have  an  Infectious  Influence. 

•'By  the  6th  grade  |age  12  he  el."  one  Mos- 
cow mother  reports,  "the  kld4  have  stopped 
thinking  that  they  have  to  d  >  every  single 
assignment  In  school  and  ob«  r  every  single 
instruction  they  hear.  Most  of  he  boys  and  a 
lot  of  the  girls  have  started  to   moke. 

"Teachers  who  used  to  mail  tain  Iron  dis- 
cipline now  find  they  can't.  I  makes  them 
nervous.  Some  try  to  rush  thri  ugh  their  les- 
sons BJid  escape  from  the  cla  sroom  before 
they  lose  control.  The  teacher  no  longer  en- 
joys full  authority  Just  beca  ise  she's  the 
teacher.  .  ." 

The  official  Soviet  press  has  onflrmed  the 
existence  of  a  serious  Juvenll  delinquency 
problem.  PubUshed  soclologlca  studies  sug- 
gest that  there  Is  a  deprived  ui  der-class  that 
breeds  Juvenile  crime.  One  s  udy  reported 
that  of  its  sample  of  juvenlK  offenders,  48 
per  cent  had  begun  smoking  ai  age  9,  and  43 
per  cent  were  drinking  alcoh  >Uc  beverages 
at  12. 

A  recent  television  program  In  a  series  on 
law  enforcement  was  devoted  to  a  teen-age 
gang  that  had  killed  two  teller  In  a  savings- 
bank  holdup  In  the  Ukraine.  T  e  gang  leader 
was  sentenced  to  death. 

The  press  has  revealed  th^  existence  of 
bands  of  young  dropouts  frot  all  walks  of 
life  who  roam  remote  areas  o  the  country, 
working  when  they  need  mone;  (and  getting 
the  good  salaries  that  are  pi  Id  In  remote 
regions),  then  quitting  when  ;hey're  bored, 
blowing  their  earnings  on  easy  )r  wild  living. 

The  strict  regulations  that  g  )vern  the  So- 
viet mass  media  prohibit  rep<  rtlng  on  Iso- 
lated or  atypical  deviant  behav  ir  so  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  thes  reports  de- 
scribe social  problems  that  tl  e  authorities 
regard  as  serious. 

More  tolerable  deviance  Is  so  common  that 
It  Is  visible,  even  to  a  foreign  e;  e.  There  Is  no 
disguising  the  black  market  I  i  phonograph 
records,  conducted  dally  In  front  of  the 
second-hand  store  on  Mosco  v's  Sadovoye 
Koltso.  for  example.  There  a  copy  of  the 
original  cast  recording  of  "  esus  Christ, 
Superstar"  might  change  h(  nds  for  100 
rubles  ($135  at  the  official  excb  nge  rate,  and 
the  monthly  salary  of  a  young  jhyslclan. 

The  leading  status  symbol!  In  the  cafes 
for  young  people  on  Moe(  ovr's  Kalmln 
Prospekl  are  articles  of  West<  m  clothing — 
platform  shoes  for  the  girls,  nod  shirts  or 
blue  Jeans  for  the  boys.  The  black  market 
price  for  a  pair  of  Levis  Is  80  ubles  ($100) . 
Three  cafes  along  this  avenue  ire  much  fre- 
quented by  the  young — the  most  stylish 
hangouts  In  Moscow.  If  you  vr^  it  a  seat  you'd 
best  arrive  about  6:30  p.m. — f)  )m  then  until 
cloeing  at  11,  they  are  all  full 

An  Interest  In  Western  styU  i  and  Western 
culture  seems  strongest  amoi  j  the  Moscow 
elite — the  children  of  goven  nent  officials, 
professors,  writers,  and  Journ  lists,  etc.  The 
wife  of  one  prominent  music  tm  bragged  to 
an  American  recently  that  he|  son  was  going 
to  be  a  poet.  The  American  observed  that 
Russia  was  the  perfect  coii  Qtry  for  that 
ambition,  since  Russians  w4  'e  so  In  love 
with  poetry. 

"Oh."  the  mother  said  exc  »dly.  "I  wish 
you'd  tell  my  son  that.  He  oi  ly  talks  about 
how  good  things  are  in  the  V  est — the  free- 
dom, the  lack  of  censorship  . 

A  large  percentage  of  these  <  illdren  attend 
special  schools  that  give  lnt<  islve  Instruc- 
tion In  a  foreign  language  o  a  branch  of 
science.  Admission  to  these  schools  Is  by 
fiercely  competitive  examlnatl  n.  Their  stu- 
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dents — according  to  their  own  testimony — 
see  themselves  as  a  special  slice  of  the  coun- 
try's youth. 

These  schools  appear  to  produce  a  skeptical 
spirit  that  disturbs  the  authorities.  Last  year 
a  special  mathematics  school  In  Moscow  was 
disbanded  because,  according  to  one  former 
student  there,  "the  atmosphere  was  too  free." 

The  official  pretext  for  the  unpubllclzed 
closing  of  the  school  was  that  some  of  Its 
students  had  visited  the  main  Moscow  syna- 
gogue and  signed  the  guestbook  there  as  rep- 
resentatives of  "Mathematics  School  No.  3." 
In  fact,  this  student  reported,  the  authorities 
realized  that  they  couldn't  control  the 
school's  Intellectual  environment.  "We  had  a 
Russian  literature  teacher  who  told  us 
Solzhenltsyn  was  the  best  living  Russian 
writer."   the   student   said. 

A  boy  of  17  In  the  10th  class  (the  last  year 
In  Soviet  schools) ,  at  a  special  physics  school 
In  Moscow  recently  talked  at  length  about 
life  there.  His  story  Is  worth  recounting. 

His  fellow  students  can't  see  how  their 
contemporaries  In  ordinary  schools  ("They're 
lousy")  get  any  education  at  all.  But  they 
are  working  hard,  mostly  at  physics,  with  an 
eye  to  Moscow  state  university  or  one  of  the 
best  physics  Institutes. 

There  are  32  students  In  his  class — four  of 
them  from  the  families  of  manual  workers. 
The  others  are  all  children  of  officials  and 
Intellectuals. 

All  but  three  are  members  of  the  Young 
Communist  League  (the  Komsomol),  "but 
very  few  take  It  seriously.  It's  a  credential 
you  have  to  have  to  get  Into  university  .  .  ." 
(There's  a  full-time,  paid  Kromsomol  sec- 
retary on  the  school  staff  to  organize  Com- 
munist Party  activities.) 

Most  of  those  who  are  active  In  the  Kom- 
somol are  completely  cynical  about  It — "or 
they  are  fools."  They  know  that  most  fringe 
benefits  go  to  the  active  young  Communists. 
Last  year,  for  example,  half  a  dozen  students 
In  the  school  were  chosen  (by  the  Komsomol 
secretary)  for  a  tourist  trip  to  Poland.  "Any- 
body who's  been  abroad  has  the  highest 
status  in  school." 

They  have  "military  preparations"  class 
twice  a  week,  conducted  by  "a  dumb  retired 
colonel"  who  Is  also  on  the  school's  perma- 
nent staff.  Olrls  and  boys  march  together  In 
military  training. 

"But  the  boys  are  anxious  to  avoid  being 
drafted  Into  the  army — that's  ghastly.  Their 
parents  try  to  help.  Lots  of  mothers  are 
always  looking  for  physical  defects  that 
might  keep  their  sons  from  being  drafted." 
No  one  from  his  school  would  want  to  make 
a  career  In  the  military:  "There's  no  prestige 
In  It." 

However,  a  boy  who  goes  Into  the  army 
after  high  school  and  then  applies  for  admis- 
sion to  a  university  or  Institute  has  a  big  ad- 
vantage over  other  applicants.  Preference  Is 
given  to  veterans.  But  If  you  get  Into  the 
Institute  directly  from  school,  you'll  only  be 
a  reserve  officer  after  graduation,  and  prob- 
ably won't  have  to  serve  on  active  duty. 

Many  10th  graders  have  private  tutors  to 
help  them  prepare  for  the  university  en- 
trance exams.  The  school  curriculum  doesn't 
cover  all  the  material  that  students  will  be 
held  responsible  for  In  the  exams.  Some  stu- 
dents think  that  teachers  In  the  universities 
and  Institutes  maintain  this  gap  on  purpose, 
so  they'll  get  more  business  as  tutors.  A 
teacher  from  Moscow  University — whose  sal- 
ary might  be  200  rubles  a  month — can  earn 
up  to  10  rubles  an  hour  tutoring. 

Becatise  they're  members  of  the  faculty  at 
universities  and  Institutes,  tutors  can  help 
you  get  admitted — "It's  what  we  call  'Blaf  In 
Russian — Influence."  (The  Soviet  press  has 
reported  many  cases  of  parents  bribing  uni- 
versity officials  to  get  their  children 
admitted.) 

"Steady  romances  aren't  too  common,"  but 
there  Is  an  active  social  life.  On  holidays  the 
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school  has  Its  own  "evenings,"  which  end 
with  a  dance.  And  the  kids  gather  at  one 
another's  apartments  for  parties — if  they  can 
persuade  someone's  parents  to  allow  It." 
"There  are  always  some  liberal  parents  who 
are  willing  to  let  their  places  be  used  for 
parties,  but  most  parents  don't  like  to  see 
vodka  on  the  table." 

The  boys  start  experimenting  with  vodka 
at  13  or  14 — by  which  age  many  of  them 
already  smoke.  (There  Is  no  official  propa- 
ganda against  smoking  In  the  Soviet  Union.) 

There's  a  school  uniform,  but  that  doesn't 
prevent  sartorial  competition  among  the 
girls.  "Only  the  dress  Is  required — they  can 
wear  different  shoes,  coats,  stockings,  pocket- 
books.  It's  a  big  deal." 

And  what  about  Ideals?  What  do  17-year 
olds  at  the  physics  school  care  about?  "Phys- 
ics— they've  got  physics  In  their  blood.  They 
all  have  a  pretty  clear  Idea  of  what  kind  of 
work  they'd  like  to  do  later  on — research  or 
practical  work  or  whatever." 

So.  In  the  end.  even  these  skeptical,  cyni- 
cal young  people  agree  to  play  the  game  by 
the  established  rules.  The  young  don't  see 
how   the    rules    could   be    changed. 

A  teacher  of  English  In  a  Moscow  Institute 
recounts  her  own  discomfort  at  the  sight  of 
career-oriented  students  compromising  their 
way  toward  good  Jobs  and  other  benefits. 

"I  asked  one  of  them  recently,  'Aren't  you 
ashamed  of  yourself?'  And  he  said  'What  do 
you  mean?  I'm  building  a  career.  I  want  to 
live,  to  Live.' " 

"Nado  zhlt,"  the  Russians  say — you  have 
to  live. 

And  cynicism  Is  certainly  not  the  vmlversal 
attribute  of  this  adolescent  generation.  Away 
from  Moscow,  outside  the  narrow  world  of 
the  Intellectual  elite,  simple,  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm Is  at  least  as  common.  This  Is 
vividly  evident  at  a  giant  Industrial  project 
like  the  Kama  River  truck  plant,  where  a 
work  force  approaching  100.000,  mostly  young 
people  Just  out  of  school.  Is  building  the 
world's  largest  truck  factory. 

These  youngsters  were  lured  to  Kama,  600 
miles  east  of  Moscow,  by  Komsomol  agitators 
who  promised  them  good  living  conditions 
eventually  and  an  exciting  life  Immedi- 
ately— building  the  country's  top-priority  In- 
dustrial plant  with  thousands  of  their 
contemporaries. 

They  may  covet  a  Rolling  Stone  record  or 
a  pair  of  blue  Jeans,  but  these  young  Soviet 
citizens  are  also  willing  to  respond  to  the 
state's  exhortations,  transplant  their  lives  to 
a  remote  new  town,  put  up  with  overcrowded 
dormitory  living  for  many  years — all  for  the 
sake  of  what  the  propagandists  call  "building 
Communism." 

The  question  remains  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  can  remain  the  kind  of  country  It  has 
been  when  a  new  generation  that  does  not 
remember  the  Revolution,  the  1930s,  the  war 
or  Joseph  Stalin  Is  running  the  country.  Peo- 
ple born  after  the  war  have  lived  lives  that 
are  difficult  to  compare  with  their  parents'. 
Everything  has  been  different — and.  as  par- 
ents complain,  easier — for  the  young. 


MRS.  MANGES  RECOGNIZED  FOR 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACTIA^ITIES 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  the  true  and  lasting  spirit 
of  America  lies  with  our  individual  citi- 
zens, but  we  should  never  take  that  so 
for  granted  that  we  forget  to  recognize 
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an  Individual  when  he  or  she  makes  a 
truly  outstanding  contribution  to  our 
society. 

It  is  in  numberless  individual  lives  that 
the  history  of  America  is  written.  It  is 
written  by  individuals  who  give  selfl^ily 
of  their  own  time  in  order  to  help  other 
individuals — it  is  written  by  people  help- 
ing other  people  because  they  care  and 
are  concerned. 

Such  a  person  is  Mrs.  Vera  A.  Manges. 
Mrs.  Manges  has  been  properly  selected 
as  winner  of  Pennsylvania's  Para-Pro- 
fessional Project  Award  by  the  National 
Association  of  Extension  Home  Econ- 
omists. 

Mrs.  Magnes  has  been  working  at  the 
Vine  Street  and  Connor  Towers  senior 
citizen  high  rise  housing  areas  in  Johns- 
town. Mrs.  Manges  offers  nutrition  edu- 
cation classes,  food  demonstrations  and 
other  programs  to  help  residents  Im- 
prove their  eating  habits. 

Observers  and  participants  agree  there 
has  been  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  diets  of  the  individuals  who  have 
participated  in  this  program. 

It  is  certainly  proper,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  recognize  such  out- 
standing individual  contributions  to  our 
society.  I  tun  certain  I  speak  for  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  congratulating 
Mrs.  Manges  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Many  years  ago,  as  this  Nation  was 
being  founded,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 
My  confidence  In  my  countrymen  gen- 
erally leaves  me  without  much  fear  for  tbe 
future. 

I  would  certainly  repeat  Jefferson's  re- 
mark and  add  that  that  same  spirit  is 
alive  in  Americans  such  as  Mrs.  Manges 
and  will  continue  to  provide  well  for  the 
future  of  this  Nation. 


SPANISH  NEWS  COVERAGE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   mw   JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  haUmarks  of  any  good  newspaper  Is 
its  dedication  to  improving  relations 
within  the  commimity  it  serves.  One 
such  newspaper  is  the  Hiftison  Dispatch, 
which  is  headquartered  in  my  congres- 
slohal  district.  Throughout  its  history, 
the  Dispatch  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  of  service  and  dedication  to  the 
community. 

Recently,  the  Dispatch  again  demon- 
strated its  awareness  of  the  needs  of  its 
readers  by  instituting  a  new  feature,  an 
entire  page  of  stories  and  pictures  in 
Spanish,  to  serve  Hudson  County's  grow- 
ing Hispanic  population.  This  new  page, 
I  am  certain,  will  benefit  both  the  people 
of  Hudson  County  and  the  newspaper 
Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  concerning 
the  new  feature  appeared  recently  in 
Editor  and  Publisher  magazine.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  proud  to  have  this 
fine  paper  in  my  congressional  district. 
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I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with 

my  colleagues: 

New  JzBsrr  DAn:,T  Intboducbs  Spanish  News 

COVXRAGK 

The  Hudson  (N.J.)  Dispatch  has  begim  a 
new  feature,  a  full  page  of  stories  and  pic- 
tures In  Spanish. 

According  to  managing  editor  James  R. 
Ferguson,  Hudson  County's  Hispanic  popu- 
lation Is  now  estimated  at  more  than  150,000, 
primarily  of  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rlcan  an- 
cestry. Approximately  70,000  Cuban-born 
refugees  have  moved  Into  West  New  York 
and  Union  City,  In  the  heart  of  the  Dispatch 
circulation  area,  Ferguson  said. 

The  decision  to  translate  major  stories  Into 
Spanish,  as  well  as  running  those  of  Interest 
to  aU  In  both  lang^uages.  Is  complicated  by 
a  New  Jersey  law  which  forbids  any  news- 
paper from  running  a  story  In  another  lan- 
guage which  does  not  appear  In  Its  regxilar 
edition  In  English,  be  said. 

To  carry  out  the  Spanish  Page  Idea,  The 
Dispatch  added  to  Its  staff  two  journalists 
of  Hispanic  background  to  report  activities 
of  tbe  community,  as  well  as  to  translate 
major  events  from  the  world,  nation  and 
area.  A  bilingual  editor  coordinates  the  en- 
tire operation. 


OCTOBER  14— COLUMBUS  DAY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, October  14,  we  will  observe  Colum- 
bus Day  in  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  It  is  most  appropriate  that 
this  event  has  been  made  a  national  holi- 
day and  that  citizens  throughout  the  land 
will  be  able  to  join  in  the  celebrations 
commemorating  this  great  occasion. 

Columbus  Day,  popularly  known 
throughout  the  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity both  in  this  country  and  in  Latin 
American  as  El  Dia  de  la  Raza — The  Day 
of  our  Race — has  long  been  observed  by 
our  people  as  a  day  of  great  historical 
and  cultural  significance.  Although  an 
Italian  by  birth,  Columbus  made  his  his- 
toric journey  in  the  name  of  and  with 
the  financial  assistance  of  the  Spanish 
monarchs — ^Los  Reyes  Catolicos.  We  are 
thus  reminded  of  our  common  heritage 
and  of  our  native  Spanish  language, 
which  has  provided  the  basic  cohesive 
element  that  binds  our  various  groups 
together  In  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
harmony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  my  fellow 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  on  the  oc- 
casion of  El  Dia  de  la  Raza.  While  we 
have  a  deep  pride  in  our  accomplishments 
and  progress  in  recent  years,  we  do  not 
forget  that  we  are  Involved  in  a  continu- 
ing effort  for  equal  opportunity  in  many 
areas.  The  present  national  economic  dis- 
locations, vt^ere  massive  imemployment 
and  rampant  inflation  are  already  seri- 
ously affecting  the  low-  and  middle-in- 
come population,  are  presenting  a  grave 
crisis  for  those  Spanish  speaking  in  the 
barrios  of  our  cities  who  are  struggling 
for  some  means  of  survival.  We  still  need 
more  bilingual  education  programs  in  our 
public  schools  and  bilingual  Instruction  in 
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job  training  programs.  We  need  better 
housing  and  a  system  of  health  insurance 
in  which  our  physical  well-being  does  not 
depend  on  our  personal  Income.  One  of 
our  most  crying  needs  is  for  better  rep- 
resentation among  the  Federal  work 
force,  especially  in  higher-pajrlng,  policy- 
making positions.  In  many  Federal  agen- 
cies, employment  of  Spanish  siJestklng  has 
grown  not  more  than  one  percentage 
point  in  the  past  5  years,  and  the  bulk 
of  this  increase  has  been  in  the  lower- 
paying  jobs. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  remains  to  be 
done,  and  I  personally  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  commemorate  this  spe- 
cial holiday  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  made  meaningful  advances  and  are 
able  to  fully  participate  in  the  American 
system. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MSGR.  MYROSLAV 
CHARYNA 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  AHVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, November  17  the  parlshoners  of 
St.  Josaphat's  parish  in  my  district  In 
northeast  Philadelphia  will  honor  their 
ptistor.  Msgr.  Myroslav  Charyna  for  25 
years  loyal  service  in  their  parish. 

Msgr.  Myroslav  Charyna  is  ^  out- 
standing person  whose  life  reflects  de- 
votion to  the  service  of  his  people. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
a  biogrraphy  of  Monsignor  CharsTia: 
MscB.  Mysoslav  Charyna 

The  Very  Reverend  Monsignor  Myroslav 
Charyna.  the  son  of  the  late  Jacob  and  Takla, 
was  born  in  Matlyeva,  Western  Ukraine. 
He  completed  his  elementary  school  educa- 
tion In  Matlyeva,  NowlJ  Sancz,  and  Lvlw.  In 
Lvlw  he  attended  the  gymnasium  (High 
School). 

He  entered  the  Major  Seminary  in  Lvlw, 
studying  there  from  1930  to  1935.  On  June  23, 
1935  the  Monsignor  married  Maria  Pacjewycz, 
the  daughter  of  Reverend  Jullenand  Olha. 
On  February  16.  1936  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  by  the  late  Archblsbc^  Ivan 
Buchko.  The  Monsignor  was  assigned  as  an 
assistant  pastor  In  Lvlw  and  at  the  same  time 
cared  for  the  faithful  at  Mission  parish  in 
Zamarstynlw.  where  he  organized  St. 
Josaphat  parish. 

On  June  10,  1940.  Msgr.  Charyna  left  for 
Krakow  where  he  worked  with  the  Ukrainian 
Relief  Committee.  In  October  of  that  same 
year  be  moved  to  Hymanlw,  where  he  or- 
ganized another  parish  and  school  while  con- 
tinuing his  work  with  the  Relief  Committee 
in  Rymanlw. 

On  October  1941  Msgr.  Charyna  returned  to 
Lvlw  and  became  pastor  of  St.  Volodymyr's 
parish  and  was  a  catechlst  In  the  business 
gymnasium.  He  purchased  a  rectory,  es- 
tablished educational  facilities  for  the 
kindergarten  and  was  active  In  various  civic 
and  social  organizations. 

On  July  10.  1944  Monsignor  left  for 
Kryntsya  and  because  of  the  war  was  unable 
to  return  to  his  parish  In  Lvlw.  Monsignor 
with  his  family  moved  to  Bratislava,  Slovakia 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  to  Lakhsfeld  near 
Vienna,  Austria,  and  finally  to  Kon- 
radshofen,  Bavaria  In  March  of  1945.  Here 
he  cared  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
Ukranlan  people  and  helped  to  organize  the 
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which     aid- 


Cbaryna  de- 


Ukranlan     Relief     Committee 
Ing  refugees. 

In  the  suioiner  of  1945  Msgr 
parted  for  Rothenburg  on  the  '  "auber,  where 
be  organized  a  parish.  Sodall^es.  Saturday 
School,  kindergarten,  and  a 
"Tryzub."  At  the  same  time  ie  wa«  busily 
seeking  out  refugeee  In  camp&  knd  adminis- 
tering to  their  needs. 

The  faU  of  1948  found  Idag  .  Charyna  In 
Wsysenburg.  Bavaria.  Here  be  I  soame  pastor, 
eatabllabed  a  beautiful  chapel  nd  organized 
a  Sodality  of  the  BVM. 

On  August  14,  1949,  the  Mon  ignor  arrived 
on  the  shores  of  the  United  Stat  «  of  America. 
Shortly  after  settling  in  Baltlmi  re,  Maryland, 
he  was  assigned  as  assistant  pastor  of  St. 
John's  Church  In  Northamp  on,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  late  Archbishop  Metropol  tan  Constan- 
tino Bohachevsky  named  Msgi  Charyna  on 
December  13.  1949  pastor  of  St.  Josapbat 
Church  In  the  Prankford  seel  Ion  of  Phila- 
delphia and  secretary  to  th0  Archbishop's 
Chancery  Office.  To  this  day  I  he  Monslgnor 
has  been  fulfilling  the  duties  af  both  these 
positions. 

During  the  years  that  folio  red  as  pastor 
of  St.  Josapbat  the  Monslgno  '  built  a  new 
church  In  1953  and  In  1966  purchased  a 
school  building  for  a  parochlaJ  school,  and  a 
convent  for  the  Sisters.  In  1984  a  new  rectory 
was  purchased  and  in  1968  nui  ked  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building  additloo  for  the  school 
which  contains  an  auditorium,  dtchen,  facu- 
lties for  kindergarten,  an  apt  rtment  for  a 
janitor,  and  a  vlsual>aid  room  uid  library. 

An  iconstasls  wbs  erected  in  ibe  church  In 
1955.  new  stained  glass  win(  ows  in  1957, 
Stations  of  the  Cross  in  1968,  a  id  the  ciiurch 
was  repainted  artistically  In  19  1. 

Under  the  direction  of  Magi  Charyna  an 
Altar  Boy  Society,  Sodality  rf  the  BVM, 
Ukrainian  Catboillc  Youth  Leog  le,  and  Home- 
School  Association  was  founde  1  In  St.  Joaa- 
phat's  parish. 

During  the  25  years  Msgr.  Charyna  has 
worked  with  devotion  in  the  C  lanoery  Office, 
he  compiled  many  issues  of  th(  Arohdioceoan 
Directory  as  well  as  Ukralnlas  parts  of  the 
book  "First  Metropolitan  See  n  the  VSJi." 
He  is  also  the  edit<»'  of  the  Arcbdioceaan 
Bulletin. 

The  Very  Reverend  Monsl  nor  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  the  Pbilade  pbla  Deanery 
In  May  1962.  He  is  also  the  c  irector  of  the 
Oburch  Unity  Octave,  a  memb«  r  of  the  Arcb- 
dioceaan Maniage  Tribunal,  tb(  Arobdlocesan 
Building  Commission  and  AdvU  ary  Board  and 
the  Spiritual  Director  of  Uknt  ulan  Oatbollc 
Students  Organization  "Ovnovi  ." 

In  the  year  1966  the  Monatgn  >r  was  elected 
the  President  of  the  Provlden  e  Association 
of  Ukrainian  Oatbolics  in  Am  Tlca  and  be- 
came a  Vice  President  of  the  U  Talnlan  Oon- 
grees  Committee  of  America.  T  >  this  day  the 
Monslgnor  has  been  fulfilling  ^be  duties  of 
both  of  these  positions. 

On  May  30.  1968.  His  Hoi 
VI  honored  Monslgnor  by 
rank  of  Papal  Chamberlain 
Monslgnor. 


Pope  Paul 

blm  to  the 

,h  the  Utie  of 


THE  8-A  CERTIFIC/  TION 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MI  CHELL 

OF    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8I  NTATTVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Ma 'yland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Federal  Petroleum  a  minority 
oU  company,  went  Into  oseratlon  In 
September  1973.  This  minority  Arm 
raised  Its  own  capital  In  th|  amount  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollais.  It  did  not 
seek  Federal  funds  from  the  Small  Busi- 
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ness  Administration,  the  Office  of  Mi- 
nority Business  Eiiterrrise,  nor  any  other 
Federal  agency. 

The  only  thing  the  company  needed 
was  &-A  certification  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  As  a  result  of  mak- 
ing the  request  for  certification  the 
strangling  bureaucracy  went  into  action 
or  should  I  say  lack  of  action  and  so 
today  the  Federal  Petroleum  Co.  sits  with 
Its  ca]>ltal  but  not  being  able  to  do  any 
business. 

The  problem  Is  as  follows: 

First.  The  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration argues  that  It  will  not  grant  8-A 
certlflcatlon  imtU  such  time  as  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  provides  a 
statement  that  It  will  allocate  to  the 
Federal  Petroleum  Co.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
maintains  that  It  will  not  allocate  to  the 
company  imtll  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration gives  8-A  certification.  This 
idiotic  bungUng  has  gone  on  unresolved 
since  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
came  into  operation. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  minority  busi- 
nessmen around  the  country  are  protest- 
ing sigalnst  the  Federal  agencies  and 
rightfully  suggesting  that  those  agencies 
do  not  help  rather  that  they  Under. 

I  have  contacted  both  of  the  agencies 
and  hope  that  they  will  act  sensibly'  and 
Immediately  to  resolve  the  dilemma  of 
the  minority  small  business  firm  which 
had  the  courage  to  raise  its  capital  Inde- 
pendently of  the  Federal  Government. 
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STUDDS-MAONUSON  200-MILE  FISH 
BILL 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration has  actively  Intervened  to  delay 
Senate  passage  of  the  Studds-Magnuson 
bill.  Despite  this  opposition,  the  people 
have  flbown  that  they  support  and  des- 
perately need  this  fishing  jurisdiction 
legislation.  These  sentiments  have  been 
well  expressed  In  an  excellent  editorial 
appearing  In  the  Qulncy,  Mass.,  Patriot 
Ledger  on  October  7,  1974.  For  the  fur- 
ther Information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  enter  Into  the  Record  this 
well  written  article. 

[From  the  Qulncy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger, 

Oct.  7.  1974) 

Action  Nkb>b> 

"Hie  Ford  Administration  baa  succeeded  In 
putting  on  Ice  the  Magnuaon-Studds  blU  pro- 
viding for  extenalon  of  American  tlablng 
Juiiadlctlon  out  to  200  miles,  pending  an  in- 
ternational treaty. 

But  the  problem  cant  be  put  In  the  deep 
freeie  for  long,  and  unleas  the  United  States 
can  persuade  other  nations  when  tbe  United 
Nations  Law  of  tbe  Sea  Conference  resumes 
next  year  of  tbe  urgency  of  negotiating  a 
uniform  International  fisheries  convention, 
the  U.S.  will  have  to  take  prompt  unilateral 
action  to  protect  Its  valuable  food  fish. 

Intenae  lobbying  by  the  Ford  Admlnlstra- 
tratlon  undercut  tbe  Senate  legislation  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuaoa,  D-Waab., 
to  aave  it  from  defeat  on  tbe  floor,  the  aen- 


ator  managed  to  have  the  bill  transferred  to 
tbe  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Whether  a  Senate  teat  will  oome  this  year  or 
the  bill  will  stay  there,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Similar  leglalatlon  baa  been  filed  In  tbe 
Houae  by  Rep.  Qerry  S.  Studds,  D-Ck>haaaet, 
who  Justly  complains,  "Once  again  we  see 
tbe  diplomats  talking  at  a  pace  that  la  In- 
QxLltely  slower  than  tbe  pace  at  which  foreign 
vessels  are  taking  fish  off  New  England'a 
waters." 

Despite  tbe  foreign  overfishing  off  the  New 
England  coast  and  tbe  serious  depletion  of 
Important  food  flab,  tbe  United  States  baa 
resisted  tbe  temptation  to  unilaterally  ex- 
tend Its  fisheries  Jurisdiction  out  to  200  miles. 
WbUe  at  one  time  tbe  State  Department 
seemed  to  give  little  attention  to  New  Eng- 
land's fishing  problem.  It  baa  been  forced  to 
pay  attention  and  has  oome  to  tbe  realization 
that  something  must  be  done. 

Tbe  U.S.  government  has  urged  New  Eng- 
land to  have  patience  while  international 
agreements  governing  not  only  fishing  but  all 
ocean  resources  and  uses,  are  negotiated. 
While  we  have  agreed  that  a  comprehensive 
new  law  of  the  sea  la  imperative,  and  that 
unUateral  U.S.  action  would  complicate  the 
negotiations,  the  urgency  of  tbe  flsherlea 
problem  and  tbe  slow  pace  of  oceanic  diplo- 
macy make  the  altuation  critical. 

It  la  not  American  negotiators  who  are 
responsible  for  this,  for  U.S.  positions  on 
ocean  law  In  general  are  statesmanlike  and 
Internationalist.  It  Is  rather  that  the  wcH-ld 
is  fuU  of  all  kinds  of  confiictlng  claims  to 
the  seas,  that  a  niunber  of  nations  are  acting 
selfllsbly  In  claiming  too  much  of  the  ocean 
resources  off  their  coasts,  and  that  at  best  de- 
vising new  ocean  laws  are  complex  and  deli- 
cate. 

The  United  States  has  the  responsibility  to 
protect  its  own  Interests  from  foreign  greed 
Just  as  those  Latin  American  nations  which 
already  have  claimed  200-mUe  fishing  zones, 
and  If  a  fair  system  of  international  sharing 
Is  not  quickly  reached,  tbe  U.S.  should  pro- 
tect fishing  stocks  by  Imposing  and  enforcing 
necessary  conservation  measures. 


ARTHUR  D.  ASTON  RECEIVES 
FERNANDO  AWARD 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF    CAUrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
a  decade  an  annutil  tradition  has  evolved 
In  the  San  Fernando  Valley  of  California 
to  honor  the  individual  who  has  done 
most  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  people  of  the  area.  Each  year,  the 
Fernando  Award  spotlights  the  person, 
who  through  pers(mal  dedication  and  de- 
votion, has  made  a  major  contribution 
to  our  community. 

This  year's  recipient  Is  a  well  respected 
resident  whose  many  civic  pursuits  in 
the  valley  have  elevated  him  to  a  dis- 
tinguished level  of  prominence  and  re- 
gard by  all  who  know  him.  Arthur  D. 
AstOD's  service  has  been  consistent  and 
varied,  but  more  Importantly,  it  has 
reaped  tremendous  benefits  for  all  who 
work  and  reside  In  the  valley  oxnmu- 
nlty. 

Arthur  has  served  on  many  clubs, 
chambers  and  boards  extending  over 
more  than  a  20-year  period.  His  energy 
and  diversity  of  activity  are  seen  in  the 
types  of  positions  he  has  held:  member 
and  President  of  the  Van  Nuys  Chamber 
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of  Commerce;  chairman  of  region  I 
United  Way  Campaign:  trustee  of  Cali- 
fornia State  University  at  Northrldge; 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Headquar- 
ters-City Development  Association; 
chairman  1974  Convention  Committee  of 
the  California  Savings  and  Loan  League; 
member.  Mayor's  Economic  Devel(v- 
ment  Board;  and  member.  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia Rapid  Transit  Committee.  His 
charitable  work  is  equally  impressive: 
treasurer  of  the  Canoga  Park  and  Van 
Nuys  March  of  Dimes;  board  of  gover- 
nors of  the  YMCA;  finance  chairman. 
Project  Hope;  and  associate  member  of 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  Realty  Board. 

The  list  seems  endless,  and,  perH^ie 
in  terms  of  dedication  there  is  no  limit 
to  Art's  (xmtrlbutlon. 

In  h(morlng  Arthur  Aston  with  the 
1974  Fernando  Award  we  publidy  ac- 
knowledge his  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  people  of  the  community,  and  give 
thanks  for  his  imtlring  efforts  for  us  all. 


BOLLINO       COMMITTEE       REFORM 
PROPOSAL  WARRANTED  SUPPORT 


HON.  MIGHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACRtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
grettably, this  week  the  House  defeated 
the  committee  reform  proposal  proix>5ed 
by  the  Boiling  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees, adopting  Instead  a  milder  plan  of- 
fered by  the  so-called  Hansen  commit- 
tee of  the  Democratic  Caucus. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  not  been 
changed  for  28  years,  since  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  In  these 
28  years  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  expanded  vastly;  programs 
have  become  more  complex;  new  and  un- 
foreseen problems  have  arisen;  but  the 
organization  of  Congress  has  not  changed 
to  keep  pace.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
a  more  sweeping  reform  plan  was  needed 
than  the  watered-down  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hansen  committee.  Because 
I  believed  in  the  desirability  of  the  BoU- 
ing  plan,  the  result  of  almost  2  years 
of  study  by  a  bipartisan  Committee  on 
Committees,  I  voted  against  the  Hansen 
substitute. 

In  many  ways  the  defeat  of  the  Boiling 
plan  was  predictable.  Last  May,  when 
the  House  Democratic  Caucus  met  in 
closed  session  to  consider  the  Boiling 
proposal,  by  a  narrow  vote  en(h)rsement 
w£is  withheld  and  the  matter  of  commit- 
tee reform  was  referred  to  the  Hansen 
committee  for  review  and  revision.  While 
the  Hansen  committee  could  be  credited 
for  Its  good-faith  effort,  I  think  it  fair 
to  say  that  the  final  result  of  that  group's 
meetings  reflects  institutional  and  per- 
sonal biases  that  I  consider  to  be  at  vari- 
ance to  the  broader  goals  and  needs  of 
Congress  as  an  institution.  Unhappily, 
the  Hansen  committee  plan  too  oftoi  re- 
flects not  what  is  right  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  what  is  best  for  the 
effectiveness  of  the  legislative  branch, 
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but  what  is  right  for  the  personalities 
and  best  for  narrow  interests  presently 
reflected  in  the  power  structure  of  the 
House. 

Still,  while  the  long-term  goals  of  con- 
gressional reform  may  have  not  been 
advanced  this  session  as  much  as  I  and 
many  others  would  have  preferred,  a 
small  step  has  been  taken  that  I  hope  a 
new,  h<H>efully  invigorated  Congress  will 
greatly  expand  upon  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress  to  b^sin  next  January.  The 
problems  of  oiu:  country,  and  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  Congress,  are  too 
serious  for  half-way  measures  like  that 
adopted  by  the  House  yesterday. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees, the  Boiling  proposal  would  have 
eliminated  two  standing  committees  and 
slgntflcantly  altered  the  jurisdiction  of 
14  other  presently  existing  commit- 
tees. The  Boiling  pn^posal  would  have 
limited  Members  to  assignment  to  only 
one  major  commltt^,  while  consolidat- 
ing and  updating  the  often  irrational  and 
overlapping  jurisdiction  of  the  current 
system,  in  the  process  bringing  a  more 
raticmal  approach  to  many  issues  of  na- 
tional significance — ^including  health, 
energy,  transportation,  and  environ- 
ment— for  which  present  Jurisdiction  is 
fractured  and  distributed  piecemeal 
among  a  maze  of  committees.  The  size  of 
committees  would  have  been  limited,  and 
each  committee  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  have  subcommittees.  Commit- 
tees would  have  been  mandated  specific 
new  responsibilities  to  oversee  existing 
Government  premiums  and  monitor  per- 
formance of  executive  branch  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Each  member,  under  the  Boiling  plan, 
would  serve  on  only  one  of  the  15  fol- 
lowing committees:  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  Appropriations;  Armed  Serv- 
ices; Banking,  Currency  and  Housing; 
Commerce  and  Health;  Education;  En- 
ergy and  Environment;  Foreign  Affairs; 
Government  Operations;  Judiciary; 
Labor;  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion; Rules;  Science  and  Technology; 
and  Ways  and  Means.  These  committees. 
Insofar  as  practicable,  were  to  be  equal 
size  and  none  were  to  have  more  than  35 
members,  except  Appropriations. 

Members  would  also  be  permitted  to 
serve  on  the  following  "minor"  com- 
mittees as  well:  District  of  Columbia, 
House  Administration,  Small  Business, 
Standards  of  OfBclal  Conduct,  Veterans 
Affairs,  and  Merchant  Marines  and  Fish- 
eries. 

The  Boiling  report  was,  admittedly, 
considered  by  many  in  the  House  as  go- 
ing too  far.  If  anything,  however,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees failed  to  go  far  enough,  espe- 
cially in  falling  to  attempt  reform  of  the 
seniority  system  which  now  cripples  Con- 
gress. Congress  abounds  in  capable  men 
and  women  early  in  their  terms  of  serv- 
ice, but  they  are  smothered  by  the  au- 
thority of  many  whose  only  qualifications 
for  power  are  their  long  terms  in  office. 

Tliese  people  rule  the  House;  they  can 
push  or  kill  legislation,  sometimes  re- 
gardless of  the  will  of  the  majority, 
imply  by  virtue  of  their  seniority.  But,  as 
we  saw  in  the  defeat  of  the  Boiling  rec- 
ommendations, the  typical  House  Dem- 
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ocrat  has  learned  to  live  under  the  tute- 
lage of  his  elders,  becoming  "grateful" 
for  the  crumbs  they  drop  in  the  form  of 
subcommittee  chairmanships  and  other 
privileges  and  accoutrements  that  at- 
tach to  rank,  all  the  while  slowly  creeping 
up  the  seniority  ladder.  The  seniority  sys- 
tem has  thwarted  innovative  ideas  and 
frustrated  the  talents  of  young  Congress- 
men. It  defeats  the  traditional  American 
concept  of  merit — ^for,  by  vltue  of  this 
system,  merit,  talent  and  good  ideas  take 
a  back  seat  to  age. 

Congress,  as  it  stands,  falls  to  repre- 
sent the  totality  of  America  and  its  in- 
terests Emd  problems.  Each  of  the  three 
major  committees  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: Ways  and  Means,  Appro- 
priations, and  Armed  Services,  are 
chaired  by  Southerners  from  rural  dis- 
tricts, despite  the  fact  that  our  country 
is  predominantly  urban  and  serves  Nortii, 
East,  and  West  as  well  as  South. 

Nor  does  the  seniority  system  discrimi- 
nate only  geographically.  Since  1913,  only 
one  freshman  member  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Ways  and  Means  C<Mn- 
mittee.  This  powerful  committee — which 
in  addition  to  its  Jurisdictions  over  tax- 
writing,  trade,  medicare,  social  security, 
and  welfare  also  parcels  out  committee 
assignments  tn  the  House — denies  young 
Members  the  opportunity  to  sit  on  the 
committee.  And,  not  one  black  man  has 
served  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee since  Reconstruction. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  equally  narrow 
in  its  representative  quality.  No  blacks 
serve  on  the  Rules  Committee.  It  is 
stacked  with  senior  Members. 

Over  85  percent  of  the  committee 
chairmen  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have,  over  the  past  two  decades, 
come  from  essentially  rural  districts 
where  there  is  virtual  one-party  politics. 
To  further  frustrate  attempts  at  rep- 
resentative government,  in  terms  of 
Ideology,  committee  chairmen  and  others 
in  leadership  roles  are  significantly  more 
conservative  than  the  House  as  a  whole. 
Are  we  representative?  Or  have  our  rules 
and  our  insistance  on  archaic  organiza- 
tion deprived  urban  and  contemporary 
America  from  representation?  I  think 
not. 

In  the  overall  structure  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  House  of  Representatives 
was  to  be  the  representative  body,  refiect- 
Ing  the  immediacy  of  citizen  interest  and 
concern.  But  Congress  has  through  the 
seniority  system  and  compoimd  ineffi- 
ciency the  constitutional  design  has  been 
thwarted. 

While  adoption  of  the  Hansen  com- 
mittee reccMnmendations  are  at  least  a 
start  to  the  task  of  reform,  I  felt  that 
the  House  by  adopting  these  recom- 
mendations, was  denying  itself  the  rare 
opportunity  to  broadly  reshape  our  In- 
stitutlcHi  by  defeating  the  orlgbial  Boil- 
ing pr(HX)6al  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees. I  hope  that  Congressman  Boll- 
ING  is  correct  in  his  hopes  that  the  new 
94th  Congress  will  not  let  the  reform 
movement  languish.  Tlie  problems  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country  will  not  allow 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  continue 
in  is  plodding,  antiquated  way. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  of  the 
ascendancy  of  the  executive  branch  In 
recent  decades,  and  the  corresponding 
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decline  In  the  authority  a^  prestige  of 
the  legislative  branch.  Yet  1  cannot  help 
but  wonder  how  much  of  i  he  power  of 
Congress  was  "usurped"  an  1  how  much 
was  given  away  by  our  un\  lllingness  to 
face  difficult  issues.  Perhaps  t  has  always 
been  that  politicians  by  the!  nature  seek 
to  avoid  risks  inherent  in  dt  cisive  action 
of  any  kind.  Certainly  that  was  one  les- 
son of  the  defeat  of  the  Bol  ing  commit- 
tee reform  proposal.  View«  d  from  the 
broadest  perspective,  even  the  boiling 
proposals  were  small  by  comparison  with 
what  is  needed. 

We  have,  in  Congress,  a  ^stem  which 
api>ears  to  give  reward  to  va  :illation  and 
avoidance.  We  have  a  i  ystem  that 
penalizes  energy,  quashes  i  northodoxy 
and  lionizes  the  stasis  of  th  status-quo. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  one  esson  of  the 
last  few  years  is  that  things  as  they  su-e 
in  this  country  have  not  wo  ked  terribly 
well;  and  the  immediate  p -ospects  are 
not  bright.  It  is  time  for  n  !w  answers; 
new  leaders;  and  a  new  v  don.  Unless 
Congress  summons  forth  t  le  Integrity 
and  the  honesty  to  squarely  ace  its  fall- 
ings, the  legislative  branch  o  the  Ameri- 


can Government  will  sink 


obscurity,  full  of  sound 
signifj'lng  nothing. 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESAtTATIVBS 

Friday,  October  11,   1974 


Spea  Ler, 


beglnr  ing 
almc  5t 


Sunday 
of  the 
Indebted  to 
contribu- 
s  of  our 
two  cen- 


include  the 

staten^nt   of    the 

Navy,  J. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr. 
we  celebrate  the  199th  birtkday 
U.S.  Navy.  We  are  all  deeply 
our  Navy  for  its  tremendoijs 
tions  not  only  in  the 
Nation,  but  sJso  in  the 
turies  of  time  that  have  folJ)wed 

Mr.  Speaker  at  this  point 
thoughtful   birthday 
Navj-'s  great  Secretary  of 
William  Middendorf,  II: 
Navt  Bikthdat   1974 — A  PRor^  Traditton 

As  our  Navy  celebrates  Ite  191  tb  Birthday, 
we  are  In  the  midst  of  Importaat  changes  In 
the  Navy  as  we  luiow  It:  the  aodemlzatlon 
of  our  Fleet,  the  realignment  ol  certain  com- 
mand and  support  organization  i,  severe  fiscal 
constraints,  the  realities  of  the  Ml-Volunte«r 
Force,  and  the  dramatic  ezpans  on  of  the  So- 
viet fleet. 

But  throughout  the  past  ye  ir  the  United 
States   Navy   has   met   each   ( tiallenge,   an 
Ewered  each  call.  and.  in  ev«  ry  case,  lived 
up  to   the  finest   traditions  o 
history.  In  fact,  it  is  during 
and  challenge  that  our  Navy'i 
tlon  has  its  greatest  Lnflueno 

For  almost  two  centuries.  A  aerlcan  patri- 
ot* have  sailed  the  oceans  of  t 
der  oaU,  coe.1.  steam  and  nucli 
In  ships  of  wood  and  ships  of 
Btant  vigil  to  protect  this  natl^  and  its  vital 
Interests  abroad  from  foreign  aggression. 

That  tradition  is  embodied 
Navy  man  and  woman  whose  patriotism,  ded 
Ication  to  serve,  and  dillgenc  )  In  the  per 
formanoe  of  duty  are  atUl,  as  tbey  were  In 
1775,  America's  first  Una  of  def  luae.  Those  of 
you  who  have  stepped  forward  to  serve  your 
country  should  know  that  yoi  r  vital  role  is 
recognized  ail  across  this  count  ry.  And  as  otir 


Its  199  year 
imes  of  crisis 
proud  tradl- 


he  world,  un- 
propvilslon, 
1,  In  a  con- 
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Navy  meets  the  challenges  that  face  us  on 
this  199th  Birthday,  we  should  take  strength 
from  our  Navy  heritage,  match  the  commit- 
ment of  our  forebearera  ^th  our  own,  and 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  carrying  the  proud 
tradition  of  our  Naval  Service  Into  the  un- 
foreseeable future. 
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THE  REVENUE  SHARING  LOBBY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
confused  times  of  unusual  happenings 
msuiy  of  the  American  people  are  not  as 
upset  about  what  is  taking  place  as  they 
seem  to  be  over  who  is  doing  it  and  why. 

Mrs.  Jo  Hindman,  a  hard-hitting 
columnist  from  Powell  Butte,  Oreg.,  in 
her  copywrited  column,  "Metro  News" 
entitled  "Political  Hit  Men,"  comments 
on  the  role  of  COPE  of  the  AFL-CIO 
money  and  elected  officials  participating 
with  a  national  lobby  called  the  National 
Association  of  Counties — NACo. 

I  fear  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
may  someday  also  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  establishment  of  NACo,  and 
its  related  fimctionary,  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations— ACIR — may  soon  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  tax -supported  lobby- 
ing groups  in  our  Nation.  TTie  American 
people  continue  putting  the  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  together.  WiU  they  do  it  in  time? 

For  additional  information  on  NACo 
and  its  parent  and  related  bodies,  I  rec- 
(Hnmend  the  reatoig  of  "Terrible  1313 
Revisited"  and  "Blame  Metro,"  both  by 
Mrs.  Jo  Hindman  and  published  by  the 
Caxton  Printers,  Ltd.,  Caldwell,  Ida. 

I  Insert  Mrs.  Hindman's  column  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

PouncAi.  "Hit  Men"  Rip  Campaign 

Hon.  John  R.  Rarlck  (D.-Loulsl&na)  was 
defeated  Sept.  28  In  the  Democratic  second 
primary  election  within  the  year,  a  run-off. 

A  TV  sports  announcer  who,  many  say, 
has  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  qualifications 
for  the  Job  of  a  congressman,  got  about  4,000 
votes  more  than  did  Congressman  Rarlck. 

A  reliable  source  has  reported  that  lies 
and  distortions  were  circulated  In  an  un- 
usually ferocious  attack  by  forces  Inimical 
to  the  reelection  of  incumbent  Rarick. 

An  estimated  20-40  "agents"  posing  as 
agricultural  experts  from  out  of  state  spread 
throughout  the  rural  areas  telling  the  farm- 
ers that  a  new  congressman  was  needed. 
Rarick,  being  a  member  of  the  Agrlculttire 
Committee  of  the  U.8.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  particularly  vulnerable  to  such 
an  unwarranted  attack. 

Reportedly  the  Committee  on  Political 
Education  (COPE)  of  AFL-CIO  poured 
money  into  the  campaign  of  Rarlck's  Demo- 
cratic opponent.  And  the  mayor  of  Baton 
Rouge  (La.),  described  as  a  former  head  of 
the  National  Assn.  of  Counties  (NACo),  was 
on  TV  during  the  last  week  frequently, 
knocking  the  Congressman. 

NACo,  the  organization,  is  part  of  the 
Rockefeller-endowed  1313  political  syndi- 
cate. Reported  to  the  Attorney -Oenaral's 
office  as  long  ago  as  1972,  accused  of  violating 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act, 
NACo  is  tax-exempt.  According  to  law,  the 
tax  exempt  privilege  la  forfeited  following  a 
conviction  of  violation.  8o  far,  NACo  baa 
gone  untouched  by  the  autborttlM. 


Judge  Rarick — as  he  Is  known  among  his 
colleagues  In  Wash.,  D.C.  who  respect  his 
former  Judgeship — drew  additional  wratb 
from  the  1313  crowd.  He  Introduced  HJR. 
6869,  a  pending  bill  relating  to  another  of 
the  1313  syndicate's  units,  namely  the  fed- 
eral Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  (ACIR).  Avidly  lobbying 
for  land  use  control  by  bureaucrats,  ACIR 
has  colonized  within  federal  government, 
drawing  Its  membership  from  1313  groups 
and  collaborators.  The  whole  cabal  coDibloes 
In  reshaping  American  government  Into  con- 
stitutionally Illegal  regional  governance  that 
buries  local  government.  Rarlck's  HJl.  680B 
would  bring  ACIR  under  the  much-needed 
legislative  review  by  Congress. 

Known  admiringly  as  "America's  Congress- 
man," Rep.  Rarick  has  befriended  citizens 
all  over  the  nation,  orphaned  by  their  own 
Congressmen  who  are  addicted  to  the  1313 
sjmdlcate,  one-world  legislation,  and  the  wel- 
fare state. 

Congressman  Rarick  is  tirelessly  outspoken 
against  wasteful  Federal  spending  and  seeks 
a  return  to  Constitutional  government.  Since 
his  first  day' In  Congress  seven  years  ago,  he 
has  worked  tirelessly  in  support  of  Individual 
liberty  as  opposed  to  gang  rule. 

COPE,  composed  of  the  AFL-CIO  union's 
boy  rovers,  marked  John  Rarick  for  elimina- 
tion long  ago.  In  an  article  published  In  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  (CQ)  In  mld-1974 
under  the  title  "The  Unusual  'Marginals' ", 
COPE  was  reported  as  listing  sixteen  (16) 
House  Incumbents  as  "marginal"  (to  be  pvA 
out  of  office) .  OQ  noted  that  the  only  Demo- 
crat among  the  16  was  John  R.  Rarick  who 
pulled  strong  reelection  vote  support  in  pre- 
ceding years.  Yet  COPE  rated  Rarick  at  20  on 
a  scale  of  100. 

It  Is  tragic  that  this  universally-respected 
lawmaker  Is  defeated  by  covert  power  appa- 
rently In  hlB  own  Party,  at  a  time  when 
Congress  is  going  through  the  motions  of  ex- 
posing the  "dirty  tricks"  In  the  campaign  tac- 
Ucs  of  the  "other  Party." 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1975 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  the 
House  of  Representatives  completed  ac- 
tion on  the  fiscal  year  1975  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  During  floor  consid- 
eration of  this  measure,  an  amendment 
was  adopted  which  added  $198.6  million 
to  this  bill  for  elementary-secondary 
education,  adult  education  and  education 
of  handicappod  children.  I  voted  for  this 
amendment. 

I  was,  however,  disappointed  that  the 
bill  which  passed  the  House  reduced  the 
funding  level  for  NDEA.  title  III.  As  my 
colleagues  already  know,  NDEA,  title  III 
provides  funding  for  the  purchase  of 
classroom  instruction  equipment  and 
materials  by  local  school  districts.  This 
reduction  in  funding  of  title  in  will  no 
doubt  adversely  affect  Kansas  educators. 
These  cuts  are  going  to  hurt  the  quality 
of  instruction  in  classrooms  and  learning 
resource  centers  in  Kansas  and  all  over 
the  country.  It  is  going  to  ultimately  af- 
fect the  quality  of  education  received  by 
students. 

The  House  bill  provided  $15  million  for 
NDEA,  title  m.  The  President's  budget 
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request  was  $28.5  million — the  same 
amount  was  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  McClcllan, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  urged  the  restoration 
of  funding  of  NDEA,  title  HI  to,  at  the 
very  least,  the  fiscal  year  1974  level.  I 
was  therefore  very  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  committee  did  in  fact  restore  this 
necessary  f  imding. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  when  the 
Senate  resumes  consideration  of  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  after  the 
elections,  it  will  approve  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  with  respect  to  NDEA,  title 
HL 


ABORTION  DEMAND 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OF   MIBSOimX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  single  most  important  legislative 
business  awaiting  action  before  the  close 
of  the  93d  Congress  is  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  correct  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  to  the  moral  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety as  a  result  of  the  disastrous  decision 
of  February  1973,  which  permits  abortion 
on  demand. 

This  is  an  issue  that  is  essential  to 
the  whole  range  of  freedoms  and  re- 
sponsibilities embodied  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. The  right  to  life  is  the  starting 
point  of  all  other  rights.  If  the  right  to 
life  is  absolute,  government  cannot 
rightfully  diminish  or  restrict  this  right. 

In  the  14th  amendment,  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  that : 

No  state  shall  .  .  .  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
J\irlsdlctlon  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

In  Roe  against  Wade,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  some  human  beings 
were  not  "persons"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  14th  amendment.  The  Court  held 
that  the  imborn  inftuit  can  be  defined 
as  a  nonperson  and  subjected  to  death  at 
the  convenience  of  others  or  because 
others  consider  him  unfit  to  live. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  believe  this  Court  opinion 
violates  fundamental  moral  and  spiritual 
principles.  I  share  this  conviction.  Life 
starts  at  the  moment  of  conception  and 
the  sacred  spark  should  be  protected 
from  that  moment  onward.  It  is  inde- 
fensible to  withhold  protection  from 
human  beings,  however  yoimg. 

Legislative  action  Is  necessary,  not 
only  to  protect  the  young,  but  also  the 
elderly,  sick  and  retarded  who  are  also 
now  in  peril  of  being  defined  as  nonper- 
sons  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  principle 
these  persons  too  are  capable  of  being 
defined  as  not  self-sustaining. 

It  is  essential  to  reverse  the  Supreme 
Court  on  its  basic  proposition.  During 
this  Congress,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  attSMshed  numerous  amend- 
ments to  many  different  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal 
money  to  perform  abortions.  I  have  been 
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pleased  to  support  the  passage  of  these 
amendments,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
they  do  not  go  far  enough.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  needed  which 
would  protect  the  right  of  life  from  the 
very  beginning  and  would  guarantee  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  all  human 
beings  at  every  moment  of  existence. 

Several  resolutions  are  pending  within 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  which 
seek  a  basic  reversal  of  the  new  Supreme 
Court  policy.  The  committee  should  act 
soon  to  recommend  one  of  these  meas- 
ures to  the  floor  where  it  can  be  swiftly 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  We  should 
delay  no  longer  in  proposing  a  human 
life  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  can  be  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the 
State  legislatures. 
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A     CRUCIAN     COMMENT     ON     "MR. 
ADAM" 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF   THE   VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 2,  I  inserted  an  article  on  Mr. 
Adam  Petersen,  whom  we  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  look  upon  as  a  living  example  of 
our  Virgin  Islands  culture  "In  motion." 

Today,  I  want  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  a  similar  article  on 
"Mr.  Adam"  written  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hawes,  a  local  columnist — a  well-known 
artist,  himself — writing  for  the  St.  Croix 
Avis,  a  newspaper  which  has  been  serv- 
ing the  Virgin  Islands  since  1844.  Charlie 
Hawes  had  this  to  say. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

CRtrcIAN  COMMXNT 

(By  Charles  Hawes) 

Every  so  often,  if  you're  lucky  and  the 
moon  is  In  the  right  quarter,  you  reach  a 
personal  pinnacle  of  sorts.  Just  such  a  thing 
recently  happened  to  \is.  It's  not  the  kind 
of  thing  money  can  buy.  Tou  just  have  to  be 
standing  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time, 
and  there  It  U. 

Mr.  Leroy  Daniel  drove  into  our  yard  not 
long  ago  to  approach  us  about  doing  a  paint- 
ing of  a  Mr.  Adam  Petersen  who  lived  at  the 
Herbert  Griggs  Home.  As  president  of  the 
St.  Croix  Cultural  Dancers,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
organization  founded  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Bailey, 
Mr.  Daniel  informed  us  that  Mr.  Adam  Peter- 
sen was  the  foremost  fioormaster  of  quadrille 
In  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  that  his  organi- 
zation wished  to  present  Mr.  Adam  the  paint- 
ing at  a  testimonial  ceremony  on  the  night 
of  September  20. 

Now  with  the  possible  exception  of  mu- 
sicians, there  is  no  group  of  people  In  the 
world  who  get  as  much  fun  out  of  their  work 
as  artists.  Adam  Petersen  turned  out  to  be 
a  giant  of  a  man.  Badly  Injured  a  number  of 
years  ago,  he  Is  a  polished  ebony  carving, 
waUcing  with  a  cane.  A  totally  bald  head 
sits  squarely  on  his  massive  shoulders,  and 
the  deep-set  eyes  that  peer  from  beneath 
heavy  brows  cannot  suppress  a  smiling 
twinkle  that  says  he  knows  something  that 
you  don't  know.  Square-Jawed,  his  mouth 
la  an  upturned  smiling  slash  until  he  opens 
It  widely  to  shout  a  call  to  his  performing 
dancers.  We  painted  htm  holding  a  guitar 
with  a  suggestion  of  a  quadrille  In  the  back- 
ground. We  would  like  to  paint  him  s  hun- 
dred times. 


So  the  time  came  and  Mr.  Adam  Petersen 
was  honored  at  St.  Oerard's  HaU.  Hundreds 
of  friends  were  there  to  wish  him  weU.  He 
was  honored.  In  the  words  of  the  Hon.  Hor- 
tense  Rowe,  Commissioner  of  Conservation 
and  Cultural  Affairs  (would  someone  mind 
shortening  that?)  the  keynote  speaker,  "for 
your  contributions  to  the  performing  arts, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  cultural  heri- 
tage of  the  people  of  St.  Croix."  The  Gov- 
ernor and  his  Lady  were  there.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  was  there,  as  weU  as  our  Con- 
gressional Representative.  Ron  de  Lugo.  Join- 
ing the  Hon.  Gwendolyn  Blake,  Commissioner 
of  Social  Welfare,  In  saying  a  few  words,  was 
Mrs.  Dolores  Brewster,  head  nurse  at  the 
Herbert  Griggs  Home.  Plnch-hlttlng  for  his 
brother  RandaU  James  as  toastmaster  was 
old  friend,  Luz  back  among  us  and  going 
strong. 

Thus  It  was  fitting  that  the  St.  Croix  Cul- 
tural Dancers  should  perform  before  the 
master  on  his  night  of  nights.  This  they  did 
In  perfection  and  grace,  though  twice  called 
to  task  by  the  master  by  shrill  blasts  on  the 
whistle  for  no  fauJt  apparent  to  this  neo- 
phyte. They  executed  the  Seven  Steps  and 
then  that  most  difficult  of  all  forms.  The 
Lancers,  to  tumultuous  and  deserved  ap- 
plause. 

It  was  somewhere  here  In  between  the  rais- 
ing of  our  glass  of  real  Crucian  guava  berry 
and  Mr.  Adam's  whistling  halt  at  the  end  of 
number  four  of  The  lAncers  that  we  found 
ourselves  on  this  plnhacle  we  started  this 
column  talking  about.  There  we  sat  at  a  table 
with  the  highest  officials  In  this  adopted 
home  of  ours,  Mr.  Adam,  five  feet  to  our  left, 
calling  to  his  dancers,  our  old  friend  Stanley 
Jacobs  ten  feet  behind  us  blasttpg  us  right 
out  of  the  room,  and  we  were  higher  than 
any  riches  can  buy. 

So  to  close  once  more  on  a  note  about  elec- 
tronic amplification;  If  we  have  to  be  blown 
right  out  of  a  room,  let  It  be  by  Stanley 
Jacobs  and  The  Sleepless  Nights. 

God  bless  you,  Mr.  Adam.  It  was  we  who 
were  honored. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 

HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF   SOUTB   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thursday, 
October  10,  marks  the  63d  anniversary  of 
the  Republic  of  China.  It  Is  both  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  to  join  with  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  In  sending  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  people  ol 
the  Republic  of  China  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations. 

Many  people  in  the  world  s'?em  to  think 
that  the  future  of  the  RepubUc  of  China 
Is  imcertain.  The  free  Chinese,  however, 
are  anything  but  uncertain  of  their  own 
destiny. 

The  Republic  of  China  not  only  has 
taken  its  recoit  diplomatic  reverses  in 
stride,  but  is  engaged  in  an  imprece- 
dented  program  of  social,  industrial,  and 
ecOTiomlc  expansion. 

As  citizens  of  "the  (mly  cme  of  the 
world's  developing  nations  to  have  truly 
developed,"  the  people  of  the  RepubUc 
of  China  now  mloy  the  second  highest 
standard  of  living  In  Asia,  a  per  capita 
income  that  Is  five  times  that  of  the 
people  <Hi  the  Chinese  mainland,  and  a 
stable  economy  whose  gross  national 
product  has  risen  at  a  real  rate  of  over 
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10  percent  a  yeax  in  the  last  tiecade.  For 
1973,  It  was  as  high  as  12.3  po'cent. 

Free  China  Is  confidently  Building  for 
the  future,  with  the  sure  knowledge  that 
there  are  still  nations  and  iieoples  who 
value  freedom  and  the  dlgnltjr  of  the  in- 
dividual. Free  China  luiowsjbhat  it  can 
continue  to  find  support  aAiong  those 
nations  and  peoples.  T 

Speaking  recently  to  the  Cplnese  peo- 
ple. President  Chiang  Kal-ihek  voiced 
the  nation's  optimism  in  thete  words: 

The  world  understands  tbat  4>  strengthen 
both  the  OoTerninent  and  peopt  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  Is  to  increase  f 
of  the  free  world,  and  the  free  ] 
suffer  were  that  strength  in 
diminished. 
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EDWARD  G.  BIESfER,  JR. 

or  PKNNSTLVAIOA    j 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8E  H'ATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Ml-.  Speake  .  the  recent 
discussions  involving  the  rop  our  Gov- 
ernment is  said  to  have  play^ 
temal  affairs  of  the  Chile 
raised  serious  questions  aboi 
Ings  of  our  foreign  intelligeni 
agencies. 

John  Farmer  of  the  Phlli 
letln  has  written  an  analysis  of  the 
Chilean  incident  which  conttibutes  to  a 
better  understanding  of 
which  exist  when  intelligeni 
move  beyond  gathering  infi 
actually  becoming  Involvi 
domestic  affairs  of  another 
allegations  which  have  blen  leveled 
against  certain  agencies  of  (  ur  Govern- 
ment provide  a  strong  case  i  ar  more  ef- 
fective and  aggressive  c  ngressional 
oversight  in  this  strategic  po  icy  area. 

I  commend  this  article  to  t  le  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

WHnx    House    "40    CoMMrrrEE '    Lkd    Oviai- 
THHow  or  Allkndi 
(By  John  J.  Parmer 

VTashincton. — On  a  warm  Sa  urday  mom- 
Ing.  June  27,  1970.  Henry  Klssli  ger.  address- 
ing the  most  secret  committee  if  the  United 
States  government,  laid  down  t  ^  highly  per- 
sonal terms  what  was  to  b*  »}me  ofllcl&l 
American  policy  toward  Chile. 

"I  don't  see  why  we  should  ave  to  stand 
by  and  let  a  country  go  Comi  unist  due  to 
the  Irresponsibility  of  Its  owi  people,"  be 
reportedly  declared 

That  statement,  according  t  i  government 
Intelligence  sources,  was  ma(  e  to  the  40 
Committee,  a  five-man  group  i  o  secret  that 
Ite  existence  was  unknown  at  tl  e  time  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Congress,  tl  e  press,  and 
even  the  White  House  staff. 

Kissinger,  through  a  State  Department 
spokesman,  said  he  could  not  :  ecall  making 
the  statement  but.  In  any  ca  e,  could  not 
conmient  on  40  Committee  ac  Ivltles. 

The  40  Committee  is  elected  t  ^  no  one,  and 
responsible  to  no  one  except  I  le  President, 
who  appoints  Its  members. 

Serious  students  of  foreign -{Bllcy-making 
have  questioned  whether.  In  T  democracy, 
such  a  flve-man  directorate  sho"  ild  have  this 
kind  of  unbridled  power.  wheth«  ■  the  five  are 
really  In  touch  with  American    jubllc  opln- 
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Ion.  and  whether  Congress  should  not  have 
tighter  reins  on  their  covert  programs. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  40  Committee's 
action  however,  large  sums  of  Centred  Intel- 
ligence Agency  money  were  poured  vainly 
Into  Chile  to  avert  the  election  of  leftist 
Salvador  Allende.  And  that  money  was  fol- 
lowed In  later  years  by  even  larger  sums  to 
"destabilize"  the  Chilean  economy  and  top- 
ple the  Allende  regime. 

With  the  Chilean  military  uprising  In  1973 
and  Allende's  violent  death,  the  policy  ul- 
timately succeeded. 

But  It  has  produced  In  recent  days  several 
developments  certain  to  provoke  a  new  na- 
tional debate  on  the  role  of  the  CIA  and 
even  of  Kissinger  himself.  It  has: 

— Focused  attention,  at  last,  on  the  40 
Committee,  dominated  by  military  and  intel- 
Ugence  professionals  of  the  World  War  II- 
Cold  War  vintage,  as  the  real  overseer,  even 
operator,  of  the  CIA's  covert  activities  and 
responsible  only  to  the  President. 

— Made  clear  the  emergence  of  Kissinger 
as  the  most  powerful  non-elected  official  In 
the  nation's  history,  standing  astride  the  In- 
teUlgence,  covert-operations  and  foreign- 
policy  apparatuses  as  Secretary  of  State, 
chairman  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
National  Security  Adviser  to  the  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  40  Committee. 

— Destroyed  what  was  left  of  the  belief 
that  at  least  a  few  members  of  Congress  have 
knowledge  of  and  a  veto  over  the  cloak-and- 
dagger  aspects  of  CIA. 

"The  CIA  is  the  tool  of  the  President  and 
It  works  today  for  Kissinger,"  according  to 
one  government  source. 

The  history  of  the  U.8.  government's  Chil- 
ean adventure  dates  back  to  1984  when  Al- 
lende, a  proclaimed  Marxist,  first  sought  the 
presidency.  CIA  funds  helped  his  Chrlstlcui 
Democratic  opponent,  Eduardo  Prel.  captixre 
the  presidency  that  year. 

CKEATER    DANGER    SEEN    BY    WASHINGTON 

But  by  1070,  Prel  could  not  succeed  himself 
and  the  Allende  threat  was  seen  by  Washing- 
ton as  ^eater  than  ever.  This  time  even 
more  money  was  funneled  by  CIA  into  antl- 
Allende  efforts. 

In  all,  according  to  secret  testimony  April 
22  this  year  by  CIA  Director  William  Colby, 
as  revealed  by  Rep.  Michael  J.  Harrington 
(D-Mass),  the  agency  pumped  tu  million 
Into  antt-Allende  efforts  In  ChUe  between 
1964  and  1973.  It  was  spent  as  follows: 

— 13  million  went  In  1964  to  help  finance 
the  Christian  Democratic  Party.  Allende's 
chief  opposition. 

— About  $500,000  was  advanced  In  1969  to 
help  Chilean  Individuals  and  organizations 
gear  up  to  oppose  Allende  the  next  year. 

— Another  •500.000  went  to  opposition 
party  personnel  during  the  1970  campaign, 
and  •350,000  was  authorized  to  bribe  the 
Chilean  congress,  but  this  last  effort  was 
abandoned. 

— Following  Allende's  election,  •S  million 
was  authorized  to  disrupt  the  Chilean  econ- 
omy from  1971  to  1973,  and  •IS  million  more 
was  spent  to  influence  Chilean  municipal 
elections  in  1973.  Some  of  these  funds  helped 
finance  an  Influential  ChUean  newspaper. 

— Finally,  In  August,  1973,  Just  one  month 
before  Allende's  downfall,  another  •I  million 
was  authorized  to  press  home  the  effort  to 
wreck  the  Chilean  economy,  already  In  trou- 
ble because  of  Allende's  own  misguided  poli- 
cies. 

In  each  case,  the  effort  and  the  expenditure 
were  approved  by  the  40  Committee,  or  by 
the  same  committee  operating  under  another 
alias,  such  as  the  303  Committee. 

"No  more  mysterious  group  exists  within 
the  government  than  the  40  Committee,"  ac- 
cording to  David  Wise,  a  Journalist  who  has 
long  been  a  student  of  the  American  in- 
telligence community. 

"Its  operations  are  so  secret  that  in  an 
appearance  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
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Committee,  CIA  Director  Colby  was  even  re- 
luctant to  Identify  the  chairman,"  he  said. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  attempt,  the  U-a 
overflights  of  Russia,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Arbenz  government  in  Ouatemala — each  of 
these  was  a  CIA  covert  operation  approved 
by  the  40  Committee,  or  Its  predecessors. 

In  most  cases,  it  now  appears.  Congress 
was  kept  In  the  dark,  at  least  until  after 
the  operations  were  completed,  and  some- 
times beyond  that. 

The  Chilean  intervention  Is  an  example  of 
how  this  blindfolding  of  Congress  works. 

On  March  29  this  year,  Charles  A.  Meyers, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
American  Affairs,  told  a  Senate  subcommittee 
that  "the  policy  of  the  government  .  .  .  was 
that  there  would  be  no  intervention  in  the 
political  affairs  of  Chile  ...  we  financed  no 
candidates,  no  political  parties  .  .  ." 

As  late  as  Jiuie  12  of  this  year — two  months 
after  Colby's  secret  admission  —  Harry 
Schlaudeman,  number  two  man  In  the  Amer- 
ican embassy  in  Chile  from  1969-73,  denied 
that  any  such  VS.  effort  was  made. 

"There  was  no  funding,  of  that  I  am  quite 
sure."  Schlaudeman  told  a  closed  hearing  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

CIA  Director  Colby  emphasises  when  ques- 
tioned that  the  agency  makes  full  secret  re- 
ports to  the  "appropriate"  Ccnxgreaslcmal 
commtttees,  the  so-called  CIA  "oversight" 
subcommittees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

But  what  they  are  told,  according  to  a 
former  top  official  of  CIA,  depends  on  what 
questions  they  ask — and  frequently  they 
dont  ask  the  right  questions. 

"The  CIA  deals  with  Congress  in  the  way 
that  Congress  requests  It  to,"  said  the  offi- 
cial, who  requested  anonymity.  "Often  they 
don't  ask  the  right  questions.  But  It's  their 
fault." 

Among  the  subjects  that  have  escaped 
close  congressional  questioning  have  been 
the  operations  of  the  40  Committee. 
'  Despite  Its  anonymity,  the  committee  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  under  one  name  at 
another  since  at  least  1964. 

It  was  apparently  formed  officially  In  1964 
as  the  Special  Oroup  and  later  called  the 
54-13  Committee.  In  President  Kennedy's 
time.  It  operated  under  the  name  303  Com- 
mittee, i^>p&rently  a  reference  to  the  room 
It  used  in  the  Executive  Office  Building  ad- 
joining the  White  House. 

The  names,  In  each  case,  have  been  delib- 
erately designed  to  provide  no  clue  as  to  its 
function.  Its  members  communicate  mostly 
by  word  of  mouth,  with  little  paperwork  and 
a  staff  of  one  man,  believed  to  be  a  CIA 
employee. 

"You  can  look  all  you  want  but  you  wont 
find  any  document  with  the  title  '40  Com- 
mittee' on  It,"  said  one  former  intelUgenca 
officer,  "It's  like,  officlaUy  at  least,  it  dldnt 
exist." 

From  its  pre-1954  origins  as  a  loose  group 
of  top  State  and  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials, the  group  has  evolved  a  fixed  member- 
ship based  on  title  and  formalized  In  a  direc- 
tive of  the  National  Security  CouncU.  The 
name  40  Committee  Is  believed  to  refer  to 
an  NSC  directive  number  40. 

Kissinger,  as  national  security  adviser  to 
the  President,  took  charge  of  the  40  commit- 
tee under  former  President  Nixon  and  retains 
the  chairmanship  today. 

The  other  members  are  Air  Force  Oen. 
Oeorge  S.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  WUllam  P.  Clements  Jr.. 
deputy  Secretary  of  Defense;  Joseph  J.  Sisoo, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs, 
and  Colby,  the  CIA  director. 

They  are  men  In  their  60s,  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Cold  War  periods. 

Colby's  membership,  according  to  crltias. 
Is  the  classic  story  of  the  "fox  In  the  ben 
coop" — the  CIA  director,  in  effect,  sitting  in 
Judgment  on  plans  and  proposals  of  his  own 
agency. 
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At  times,  other  officials  have  sat  in;  John 
Ultebell,  as  Mr.  Nixon's  Attorney  Oeneral, 
was  a  40  Conunlttee  member  and  there  is 
some  dispute  over  whether  the  late  Robert 
Kennedy,  in  his  turn  as  Attorney  Oeneral, 
also  was  a  member.  It  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  controversial  assistants,  H.  R.  Halde- 
man  and  John  Ehrllchman,  also  attended 
meetings,  but  evidently  not  as  members. 

Each  40  Committee,  according  to  past  and 
present  Intelligence  officers,  has  tended  to 
become  an  extension  of  the  chairman,  chiefly 
because  he  alone  has  access  directly  to  the 
President. 

Kissinger  has  come  to  dominate  the  40 
Committee  far  beyond  the  power  of  his  pred- 
ecessor and  to  an  extent  some  intelligence 
q>eclallsts  here  believe  Is  dangerous. 

In  the  past,  for  example,  the  40  Conmilt- 
tee  met  vroekly,  but  not  today. 

As  his  own  responsibilities  have  expanded, 
Kissinger  has  convened  the  conmilttee  less 
frequently,  Intelligence  specialists  here  say. 
Much  of  the  time,  according  to  several 
soiux«s,  Kissinger  merely  confers  with  the 
other  members  by  telephone,  dealing  with 
them  individually  rather  than  as  a  group, 
and  passing  oa  to  the  President  the  consensus 
that  he  alone  has  had  a  real  hand  In  fash- 
ioning. 

The  result,  according  to  specialists  who 
have  served  In  both  the  CIA  and  State  De- 
partment, has  been  to  concentrate  decision- 
making m  fewer  hands,  mostly  Kissinger's 
hands. 

"A  lot  of  the  consultation  and  argu- 
mentation that  went  on  Is  missing  now,"  said 
one  official. 

The  controversy  over  Kissinger's  role  ex- 
tends to  the  Chilean  advent\ire  and  who  real- 
ly initiated  It. 

The  CIA  clearly  has  taken  most  of  the 
heat  to  date,  but  at  least  one  official  highly 
placed  m  the  State  Department  from  1970 
to  1973,  the  years  of  the  most  ambitious  antl- 
AUende  effort,  believes  the  "CIA  may  be  get- 
ting a  bum  rap." 

The  Idea  for  Intervention,  he  said,  appears 
to  have  come  from  the  White  House — "from 
Nixon  or  Kissinger." 

It  was  then  farmed  out  to  CIA  to  develop  a 
plan  and  provide  funds  and  routed  routinely 
back  to  the  40  Committee,  where  Kissinger,  as 
40  Committee  chairman,  approved  what  may 
have  been  his  own  plan,  this  source  said. 

According  to  this  official,  the  CIA  "was  not 
that  hot"  for  Intervention. 

The  State  Department  was  divided,  he 
said.  Eklward  Korry,  then  ambassador  to 
Chile,  appeared  to  favor  some  CIA  role,  but 
the  State  Department's  own  Intelligence  and 
Research  experts  opposed  the  Idea,  not  on 
moral  grounds,  but  in  the  belief  It  would 
not  work  and  was  too  risky. 

It  is  not  known,  he  said,  how  U.  Alexis 
Johnson,  then  as  under  Secretary  In  the  State 
Department's  man  on  the  40  Committee, 
"played  It  in  the  committee."  But  in  any 
event,  Kissinger's  view  would  have  been  Ir- 
resistible because  of  his  Influence  with  the 
President,  he  added. 

There  are  some  Intelligence  specialists  here 
who  credit  Kissinger  with  having  Imposed 
some  reetraint  on  CIA  after  a  decade  In  which 
the  White  House  and  the  40  Committee  stood 
In  awe  of  the  agency's  glamoroiu  "dirty 
tricks"  department. 

This  was  particularly  true  under  President 
Johnson's  hawkish  National  Seciirlty  Adviser, 
Walt  Rostow,  of  wh<»n  one  ex-State  depart- 
ment InteUlgenoe  officer  said,  "he  scared  even 
the  CIA." 

But  at  the  same  time,  there  is  apprehension 
among  the  same  sources  that  Kissinger  has 
compounded  what  many  saw  all  along  as  a 
real  Bh<»lcomlng  of  the  40  Committee  opera- 
tion— the  concentration  of  a  review  function 
in  the  hands  of  men  already  busy  with  dally 
operating  responsibilities  In  their  own  fields. 

The  agenda  of  the  40  Committee  Includes 
some  of  the  most  delicate  foreign  policy  de- 
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clslons  of  the  United  States  government.  Be- 
sides the  CIA's  covert  projects,  it  also  reviews 
and  approves  monthly  a  Joint  Recoonals- 
sance  Schedule  that  involves,  among  other 
things,  the  use  of  q>y  satellites  around  the 
world. 

Outside  the  Intelligence  community  there 
Is  criticism  of  the  secrecy  which  shrouds  the 
CIA  and  hands  over  Its  operations  to  a  non- 
elected  elite  such  as  the  40  Committee.  But 
within  the  intelligence  community  here — 
men  sympathetic  to  the  need  for  clandestine 
policy  alternatives  in  a  divided  world — the 
concern  is  that  there  Is  not  enough  control 
of  CIA  by  institutions  such  as  the  40 
Committee. 

For  example,  Victor  Marchetti  and  John  D. 
Marks,  former  U.S.  intelligence  officers  and 
authors  of  "The  CIA  and  the  Cult  of  Intel- 
ligence," maintain  that  covert  operations  ac- 
count for  only  9440  million  of  CIA's  estimated 
budget  of  more  than  •760  million  a  yecu*. 
The  actual  figures  are  a  closely  held  secret. 

By  far  the  larger,  more  important  opera- 
tion— world-wide  espionage — Is  subject  to  no 
review  by  the  40  Committee. 

This  Is  true  even  if  the  e^ionage  involves 
as  sensitive  an  c^wratlon  as  hiring  a  key 
official  of  a  foreign  government — as  has  been 
done  in  Latin  America  at  the  risk  of  a 
serious  dipl(Mnatlc  incident. 

SOME    SESTTLTS    NEVER    ENVISIONED 

Even  covert  operations  approved  by  the 
40  Committee  have  some  history  of  generat- 
ing capers  never  envisioned  by  the  Commit- 
tee. The  Russian  sugar  case  is  an  example. 

Directed  by  the  40  Committee  to  do  Its 
damnest  to  foul  up  the  Cuban  economy,  CIA 
agents  picked  on  a  load  of  Cuban  sugar 
bounc".  for  Russia  that  had  been  off-loaded  in 
an  American  port.  They  contaminated  the 
sugar,  risking  a  real  ruckus  with  the 
Russians. 

The  deed  was  undone  only  when  President 
Kennedy  learned  of  it  in  time. 

With  the  growth  of  multi-national  corpo- 
rations— the  spread  of  American  business 
abroad  in  the  19608 — the  chance  for  unmonl- 
tored  CIA  mischief  has  expanded  mightily. 
For  many  of  these  businesses,  the  CIA  is  fer- 
tile recruiting  ground,  and  the  list  of  Amer- 
ican banks  and  international  business  Is  re- 
plete with  ex-ClA  employes  whose  old  loyal- 
ties can  be  tapped  by  the  agency. 

According  to  one  published  report,  Colby 
has  said  the  CIA  maintains  some  200  agents 
abroad  posing  as  businessmen. 

With  the  disclosure  of  its  role  in  Chile, 
there  are  slgtLS  at  last  that  Congress,  which 
has  closed  its  eyes  to  the  ever-widening  CIA 
role,  may  be  about  to  take  a  tougher  line. 

Sen.  Prank  Church  (D-Ida.),  chairman  of 
a  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee  on 
multi-national  corporations.  Is  exploring  the 
possibility  of  perjury  prosecutions  against 
Administration  officials  who  denied  any  U.S. 
effort  to  topple  Allende. 

And  even  Sen.  Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.). 
a  member  of  the  Senate's  CIA  oversight  sub- 
conunlttee  and  supposedly  one  of  the  few  men 
in  Congress  Informed  about  the  agency,  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  Colby's  admission  of  the 
depth  of  CIA  Intrusion  into  ChUe. 

Among  Congress's  younger  members,  like 
Harrington,  there  Is  a  rising  cry  for  more  con- 
trol of  the  agency. 

What  form  that  might  take  is  not  yet  clear. 
But  many  intelligence  specialists  questioned 
here  felt  that  the  CIA  might  well  have  to  sur- 
render some  of  Its  covert  operations  to  protect 
its  more  vital  intelligence  gathering  and 
evaluation  capability. 

Colby  seemed  to  suggest  tbat  late  Friday, 
when,  at  a  conference  here  on  "CIA  and 
Covert  Activities,"  he  declared  that  an  end 
to  covert  activities  "would  not  have  a  major 
effect  on  the  current  seciurity  of  the  United 
States." 

In  fact,  according  to  Bay  S.  Cline,  a  former 
CIA  deputy  director,  covert  activity  is  on  the 
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decline,  and  has  been  since  Its  hey-day  In 
the  19508  and  19608.  The  thawing  of  the  Cold 
War,  and  the  detente  In  general  have  made 
the  difference,  he  said. 

"COLD  WAWUOR"  STARTED  IT  ALL 

The  man  who  started  It  all  was  that  first 
Cold  Warrior,  Harry  S.  Truman,  who  put  to- 
gether the  CIA  in  1947,  primarily  as  an  In- 
telligence-gathering agency,  and  saw  It 
quickly  enter  the  cloak-and-dagger  trade. 

At  the  end,  it  seems,  Mr.  Truman  had  some 
second  thoughts,  and  it  may  be  that  Con- 
gress, will  take  its  lead  from  this  comment 
attributed  to  the  former  President  In  1963: 

"I  never  had  any  thought  when  I  set  up 
the  CIA  that  It  would  be  injected  Into  peace- 
time cloak-and-dagger  operations.  Some  of 
the  complications  and  embarrassment  that 
I  think  we  have  experienced  are  In  part  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  this  quiet  Intel- 
ligence arm  of  the  President  has  been  so  re- 
moved from  its  Intended  role  .  .  . 

"I  would  like  to  see  the  CIA  restored  to  its 
original  assignment  as  the  intelligence  arm 
of  the  President  and  whatever  else  It  can 
properly  perform  in  that  special  field  and  its 
operational  duties  be  terminated  or  properly 
used  elsewhere. 

"We  have  grown  up  as  a  nation  re^>ected 
for  our  free  Institutions  and  for  our  ability 
to  maintain  a  free  and  open  society.  There  is 
something  about  the  way  the  CIA  has  been 
functioning  that  Is  casting  a  shadow  over 
our  historic  position,  and  I  feel  that  we  need 
to  correct  it." 


DENNIS   SUPPORT  TOR 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  I  had  the  personal 
pleasure  of  attending  the  ceremonies  ad- 
mitting my  daughter,  Martha  Ellen 
Dennis,  to  the  Bar  of  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

Consequently,  I  was  absent  frwn  the 
House  Chamber  during  the  calling  of  the 
roll  on  final  passage  of  House  Resolution 
988,  the  committee  reform  amendments, 
and  on  H.R.  16901,  the  agriculture, 
environment  and  consumer  protection 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  p£issage  of  both  of  these 
important  measures. 

House  Resolution  988  represents  the 
first  major  undertaking  by  the  House  in 
the  last  25  years  to  review  suid  reform  Its 
committee  system.  Had  I  been  present. 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  Boiling  reso- 
lution rather  than  for  the  Hansen  sub- 
stitute, although  I  would  hop>e  to  have 
amended  the  Boiling  resolution — as  I 
did  the  Martin  resolution — to  provide 
that  the  Panama  Canal  not  be  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and.  in  this  one  par- 
ticular, I  preferred  the  Hansen  version. 
However,  this  measure,  even  the  Hansen 
substitutive  proposal  which  prevailed, 
represents  a  step  toward  reform  of  the 
House  committee  system. 

As  to  H.R.  16901  I  voted  for  the  pre- 
vious bill  when  It  first  passed  the  House, 
and  later  voted  to  sustain  the  President's 
veto,    after   the   Senate   increased   the 
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appropriation.  The  preseit  new  bill  Is 
some  $192  million  less  thsA  the  measure 
which  was  vetoed,  and  |  support  the 
present  legislation. 


OPPOSITION  TO  TAX  BURCHARGE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRB  iENTATIVES 


Thursday.  October 


YOUNG 


0,  1974 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florid^  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are,  there  always  h  ve  been,  and 
there  probably  always  wl  be  those  In 
Government  whose  immed  ate  answer  to 
any  fiscal  problem  Is  moi  »  taxation  of 
American  business  and  '  he  American 
people.  I  know  that  Presli  ent  Ford  be- 
lieves his  recommendation  |)f  a  5  percent 
surcharge  will  be  effective  !ii  fighting  in- 
flation. While  I  fuUy  exp(  ct  to  support 
the  President  of  the  Uni  ed  States  on 
every  possible  occasion,  f  i  this  case  I 
must  respectfully  disagree. 

The  President  has  prop  ised  a  5-per- 
cent surcharge  on  corporat  and  individ- 
ual incomes  above  a  certiln  level.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  surchaJge  will  bring 
an  additional  $2.6  billion  ir^  the  Treas- 
ury. Unfortunately,  since  ills  is  a  sur- 
charge, those  millionaires  who  somehow 
seem  to  escape  income  takes  will  also 
escape  this  tax,  and  the  buJden  will  fall 
on  the  same  taxpayers  alwa]  s  hit. 

And  what  happens  to  tills  money?  It 
will  be  spent  by  the  Fediral  Govern- 
ment—pumped back  into  a  i  already  in- 
flation-ridden economy  to  further  fuel 
the  Inflationary  spiral.  An  lerica's  tax- 
payers, however,  will  be  eve  i  less  able  to 
cope  with  higher  prices  t  jcause  their 
Incomes  will  be  further  re(  uced  by  the 
5 -percent  surcharge. 

The  $2.6  billion  is  not  i  large  sum, 
compared  with  an  overall  P(  leral  budget 
topping  more  than  $300  bill  on.  It  Is  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  budget  in  fact.  But 
it  would  be  a  far  more  effect  ve  approach 
to  simply  reduce  the  budget  »y  that  same 
1  percent — and  more,  prel  erably  to  a 
balanced  budget  where  sper  ding  will  no 
longer  exceed  income.  Such  a  reduction 
In  Federal  spending,  to  effe«  t  a  balanced 
budget,  would  have  a  very  Iramatlc  ef- 
fect on  inflation.  If  we  defln  i  Inflation  as 
too  many  dollars  chasing  ti  o  few  goods 
and  services,  then  It  makes  !  ense  to  have 
fewer  Federal  doUars  chasin  :  these  goods 
and  services  and  driving  uiltheir  prices. 
As  I  said  on  the  floor  fol  Dwing  Presi- 
dent Ford's  first  speech  to  at  joint  session 
of  Congress.  I  support  him  in  his  fight 
against  Inflation.  I  want  tc  support  my 
President  on  every  possible  i  ccasion,  and 
work  with  him  for  the  bett«  -ment  of  our 
Nation.  But  I  must  respectjilly  disagree 
with  this  proposal  to  incfease  income 
taxes.  Such  tax  increases  hive  not  cured 
inflation  in  the  past,  and  \m  not  cure 
Inflation  now. 

More  taxation  Is  not  the  ifciswer  to  in- 
flation. It  just  pinches  tha  budgets  of 
American  households  even^more.  The 
budget  which  needs  to  be  plached  is  the 
Federal  budget.  It  contains  Ihe  fat,  the 
waste,  the  unnecessary  expemitures,  the 
outmoded    programs,    the    i^ustiflable 
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policies.  Let  us  clean  up  our  own  accounts 
before  we  put  a  lien  on  the  income  of 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  balanced  budget  Is 
essential,  and  I  will  continually  strive  to 
achieve  that  goal — not  by  increasing 
taxes,  but  by  decreasing  government 
spending.  For  too  long  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  It  Is  past  time  for  us  to  get  our 
financial  house  In  order.  If  we  can 
achieve  this,  we  will  finally  be  getting  rid 
of  one  of  the  major  imderlying  causes  of 
our  inflation. 


October  11,  1974. 


THE  NEW  TOWN  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT 
OF  SOCIAL  CHANGE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
at  the  Black  Arts  Festival  at  Reston,  Va., 
Mr.  Floyd  B.  McKlsslck  gave  a  speech  on 
the  new  town — intown  concept  as  a 
mechanism  for  social  change.  He  envi- 
sioned the  new  town  concept  as  a  major 
instrument  and  strategy  for  blacks  to 
integrate  the  economic  and  political 
realms  of  this  society. 

The  new  town  principle  is  a  reliable 
alternative  to  the  deprivation  and  pov- 
erty In  our  cities  and  rural  areas. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  McKlssick's  speech: 
The  New  Town  as  an  Instrument  of  Social 

Change 
(A   speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Plotd  B.  McKis- 
sicic  to  the  RestoQ  Black  Arta  Festival  at 
Re«ton,  Va.  on  August  31,  1974) 
( Mr.  McKlASlck  Is  the  developer  of  the  Soul 
City  new  town  and  president  of  the  Soul  City 
Co.) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  present  at  the  1974 
Reston  Black  Focus  Arts  Festival,  and 
honored  to  have  been  chosen  to  give  the 
luncheon  address.  I  am  again  delighted  to 
meet  with  so  many  New  Town  associates.  New 
Town  people  are  a  peculiar  species  of  hu- 
mans who  believe  that  society  Is  a  mlxtxire 
of  people  and  of  bricks  and  mortar.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  economic  process  combined 
with  people,  bricks  and  mortar  can  improve 
society  as  a  whole  and  can  provide  solutions 
for  Individual  people  of  all  varieties. 

It  Is  time  to  ask,  however,  "what  Is  a  new 
town,  a  new  community"?  It  has  recently  be- 
come a  popular  expression,  not  at  times  ex- 
preaslng  what  "real"  new  town  developers 
are  all  about.  Many  new  housing  projects  are 
described  erroneously  as  new  communities. 
How  a  developer  defines  what  a  new  com- 
munity Is,  depends  In  part  upon  the  de- 
veloper himself— his  background— his  experi- 
ence— his  concept  of  life — his  concept  of 
humanity — his  love  for  people — his  love  for 
his  country,  and  his  desire  for  a  better  world 
where  people  can  live  with  dignity  because 
of  their  color  and  their  cultural  dlatlnctlve- 
ness.  and  be  loved  and  be  respected  by  all. 
A  new  town  is  not  Just  bricks  and  mortar, 
nor  sticks  and  stones,  but  a  new  town  must 
be  built  by  people  and  a  new  town  must  have 
soul. 

New  communities  are  reactions  to  the 
many  problems  of  American  Society,  thereby 
crt^atlng  bold  alternatives  to  urban  sprawl 
and  mass  out- migration  from  rural  depressed 
areas.  New  towns  are  the  result  of  combined 
Initiative  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  private 


flnanclng,  private  developers  and  concerned 
citizens.  This  Initiative  requires  that  the  la- 
terdynamlcs  of  social,  cultural,  physical  and 
economic  systems  must  be  a  part  of  the  de- 
velopment plan  of  new  oommunitlee. 

Let  us  now  look  at  how  the  concept  of  a 
new  town  can  be  broadened  to  deal  with  the 
basic  problems  confronting  the  American 
society  today.  Let's  make  a  list  of  the  prob- 
lems that  face  America  today,  those  prob- 
lems which  have,  to  a  degree,  polarized  the 
races:  unemplojrment  and  underemploy- 
ment— lack  of  economic  c^portunltlea — poor 

health  services — lack  of  police  protection 

racism — discrimination  against  women,  the 

elderly  and  the  young — crime  In  the  streets 

an  Inequitable  welfare  system — ^poor  hous- 
ing—poor transportation — the  lack  of  new 
concepts  In  religion — education — politics — 
pollution. 

Let  me  make  my  position  on  one  thing 
emphatically  clear.  I  am  an  Integratlonist.  I 
believe  that  the  struggle  of  the  19e0'8  has 
not  been  stopped  In  spite  of  the  deaths  of  my 
great  friends,  Martin  Luther  King,  Whitney 
Young,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Malcolm  X,  Robert 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  and 
the  many  other  known  and  lesser  known  men 
and  women. 

The  problem  is  that  toe  have  never  experi- 
enced, and  are  not  now  living  in  a  fully 
integrated  society.  We  have  not  tried  real 
integration  yet. 

Two  of  the  most  basic  areas  In  society  are 
today  almost  completely  segregated — one  is 
our  economic  system,  that  Is.  Wall  Street  and 
the  ownership  and  management  of  produc- 
tion. The  second  U  our  political  system.  Both 
systems  are  highly  sophisticated  and  cannot 
be  Integrated  by  mere  protest  or  by  marching 
In  the  streets  singing  freedom  songs.  The 
struggle  to  integrate  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical realms  of  this  society  depends  upon 
knowledge — skills— endurance — and  sagacity, 
and  in  many  Instances  It  requires  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  ego.  That  is  why  there  Is 
a  distinction  between  the  strategy  employed 
In  the  battle  to  fight  overt  segregation  In  the 
1960*8  and  the  strategy  to  fight  subtle  racism 
of  the  1970'8.  Our  objectives  have  not 
changed.  It  is  the  strategy  to  accomplish 
those  same  objectives  that  pierced  the  Amer- 
ican conscience  In  the  I960's  that  has 
changed.  The  end  Is  the  same,  only  the  means 
has  been  changed. 

Unfortunately,  many  do  not  realize  that 
the  new  community  Is  a  concept  for  com- 
batting the  Ills  which  confront  society  and 
is  a  mechanism  for  continuing  the  struggle 
of  the  1960'8.  Many  do  not  realize  that  while 
we  continue  the  struggle — that  the  struggle 
must  be  shifted  to  urban  development  and 
at  the  same  time  must  be  maintained  In  the 
rural  community.  New  communities  can  be 
built  by  private  flnanclng  and  new  commu- 
nities can  be  models  for  existing  distressed 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

The  preamble  to  the  "Urban  Growth  and 
New  Community  Development  Act" — (Sec- 
tion 701)  states:  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  a  national  urban 
growth  policy  and  to  encourage  the  rational, 
orderly,  efficient,  and  economic  growth,  de- 
velopment, and  redevelopment  of  our  States, 
metropolitan  areas,  cities,  counties,  towns, 
and  communities  In  predominantly  rural 
areas  which  demonstrate  a  special  potential 
for  accelerated  growth;  to  encourage  the  pru- 
dent use  and  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources;  and  to  encourage  and  support  de- 
velopment which  will  assure  our  communl- 
tlM  of  adequate  tax  bases,  community  serv- 
ices. Job  opp<M-tunltles,  and  well-balanced 
neighborhoods  In  socially,  economically,  and 
physically  attractive  living  environments." 

This  New  Conununlty  Act  was  first  passed 
by  the  Congress  In  1968.  Under  Title  VII,  as 
we  lawyers  lUce  to  call  It,  more  than  a  dozen 
new  towns  are  now  being  buUt  across  Amer- 
ica. Soul  City  Is  one  of  these.  Tet  neither 
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the  Congress  nor  the  Executive  branch  nas 
seen  the  fuU  potential  of  these  and  the  other 
new  towns  to  come. 

E^ven  the  developers  tend  to  see  new  towns 
prlmarUy  as  real  estate  develc^ments.  I  say 
to  you  that  a  town  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a 
people  development  project,  because  towns 
In  the  last  analysis  are  where  people  live, 
work,  play,  study,  procreate  and  die.  Real 
estate  development  must  serve  the  goals  of 
people.  And  If  new  town  developers  cannot 
serve  people  prlmarUy.  then  surely  they  do 
not  deserve  Federal  support. 

Our  new  President  has  many  awesome  and 
Important  tasks  facing  him  In  the  next  ilx 
years.  But  obviously  his  most  Important  re- 
sponsibility Is  the  well-being  of  all  Amer- 
icans. I  believe  that  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller will  be  able  to  see  that  new  towns  like 
Soul  City  can  serve  the  national  Interest  at 
less  cost  to  the  taxpayer  than  any  other  form 
of  urban  development  legislation.  New  towns 
can  be  Instrumental  In  the  process  of  the  In- 
tegration of  our  economic  and  political  sys- 
tem and  can  reduce  polarization,  poverty  and 
pollution  at  the  same  time. 

Soul  City  Is  unique  among  new  town  de- 
velopments because  It  is  the  first  and  only 
"free-standing"  community  to  be  developed 
m  the  United  States.  A  "free-standing"  com- 
munity Is  one  that  must  create  Its  own  In- 
dustrial base.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the 
Industrial  base  of  another  community.  There- 
fore, the  Implementation  of  an  Industrial 
development  marketing  program  is  a  mxist 
for  the  survival  of  a  "free-standing"  new 
community.  The  pace  at  which  the  Industri- 
alization process  Is  carried  out  Is  dictated  by 
the  orderly  development  of  other  factora 
(I.e.,  water,  sewer,  and  certain  amenities). 
The  development  of  these  factors  are  now 
beyond  the  planning  stages.  Soul  City  can 
now  very  safely  advise  the  Industrial  com- 
munity that  we  are  ready  to  receive  them. 
It  Is  In  our  Interest  to  create  the  best  pos- 
sible climate  for  Industrial  development. 
Consequently,  our  team  of  Industrial  ad- 
visors has  developed  a  strategy  that  would 
allow  us  to  market  and  develop  our  first 
large  Industrial  park. 

Our  first  Shell  Industrial  buUdlng  wUl  be 
known  as  Soultech  I.  Construction  has  al- 
ready started.  We  now  have  a  full-time  In- 
dustrial developer  whose  responsibility  Is  to 
develop  a  strategy  for  luring  the  appropriate 
industries  to  Soul  City  and  to  coordinate 
the  Industrial  development  programs  along 
with  other  growth  at  Soul  City.  Within  the 
next  few  months,  we  will  launch  a  vigorous 
Industrial  recruitment  program.  You  see, 
we  now  know  that  clvl]  rights  and  social 
goals  can  best  be  promoted  and  accomplished 
when  and  where  economic  gains  can  equally 
be  accomplished.  This  Is  fact. 

Soul  city  Is  the  largest  development  ever 
undertaken  by  a  predominantly  minority  de- 
veloper. It  Is  situated  In  rural  Warren 
Coimty,  N.C.  Warren  County's  largest  town 
has  less  than  1,000  persons.  Soul  City  is  lo- 
cated In  an  area  where  only  a  few  years  ago 
one  could  boast  of  trl-partlte  segregation  In 
Its  courtroom  and  In  Its  school  system. 
Whites,  Indians  and  blacks  were  forced  to 
seek  their  own  destinies  and  were  prevented 
from  any  meaningful  cooperative  effort  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  But,  Soul  City  Is  now  lo- 
cated where  It  can  help  black,  Indian  and 
white  people.  In  order  to  help  ourselves,  we 
must  help  others.  Today,  we  are  In  a  position 
to  do  that.  WhUe  "free-standing"  we  are  only 
60  to  60  mUea  from  Raleigh.  Durham  and 
Chapel  Hill,  the  political,  financial  and  edu- 
cational centers  of  our  great  State. 

Too  often  we  have  not  been  able  to  recog- 
nize that  wh««  there  are  poor  blacks,  there 
are  also  poor  whites  and  poor  people  cannot 
pay  people  of  any  color. 

Soul  City  Is  a  new  community  that  wel- 
comes people  of  all  races,  and  varying  eco- 
nomic levels  who  desire  to  be  a  part  oT  bold 
alternatives.  Our  permanent  physical  devel- 
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opment  has  not  progressed  as  fast  as  we 
desired,  but  this  has  not  deterred  our  devel- 
opment and  Involvement  in  the  cultural 
arts. 

There  Is  definitely  a  place  for  cultural  arts 
In  Soul  City.  And  as  our  physical  develop- 
ment proceeds  in  the  years  to  come,  there 
wUl  be  a  permanent  structure  e^>eclally  for 
the  arts. 

As  new  towns  attempt:  to  put  concepts  Into 
realities,  rhetoric  Into  Uvlng  experience, 
certain  revelations  about  America  are  ob- 
served. Unless  America  Is  really  committed 
to  ensure  an  equal  access  for  all  Its  citizens 
to  Its  total  resources,  minority  and  disad- 
vantaged persons  will  continue  to  siiffer 
benign  neglect. 

This  audience  would  especially  be  pleased 
to  know  that  one  of  our  first  Initiatives  was 
to  establish  the  Soul  City  Historical  and  Cul- 
tural Society,  Involving  the  community  per- 
sons within  a  five  coimty  area.  The  cultural 
program  Included  workshops  In  drama,  dance 
and  art,  and  a  field  theater  for  the  Warren 
County  youth. 

Rural  Junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents wrote  and  performed  the  play  "Some- 
times I  Think".  My  daughter,  S.  Charmalne 
McKlsslck,  organized  a  dance  school  and  has 
trained  many  young  people  in  modem  dance. 
Both  of  these  groups  have  appeared  on  T.V. 

You  see,  there  are  two  concepts  of  Inte- 
gration— one  concept  Is  consumer  integration 
which  we  have  had  by  virtue  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act.  That  is,  we  all  have  a  right  to 
spend  our  money — ^public  accommodations. 
The  other  concept  of  integration  deals  with 
the  acquisition  of  assets  leading  to  control 
of  the  production  oX.  consumer  needs. 

The  new  town,  and  particularly  the  "free- 
standing" new  community  such  as  Soul  City 
must  be  concerned  with  people  firet.  That 
means  we  must  be  concerned  with  sound 
economics.  We  start  olT  with  the  belief  that 
we  can  make  the  system  work,  that  people 
want  to  be  happy  and  that  a  new  town  can 
provide  for  expansion  In  every  conceivable 
form  for  Its  citizenry — this  expansion  must 
come  forth  In  Its  planning  and  through  Its 
design  by  Its  citizens  of  all  ages. 

The  developing  of  a  new  oommunlty  can- 
not be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  private 
developer  nor  the  Federal  Government.  It 
requires  the  combined  efforts  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  supporting  the 
private  developer.  It  requires  a  national 
policy  that  does  not  relegate  this  program  to 
one  administrative  department  of  our  Na- 
tional Government  but  requires  the  com- 
mitment of  all  those  departments  that  affect 
our  lives. 

At  Soul  City  In  order  to  aooomplish  this 
goal  which  is  spelled  out  in  the  national 
legislation  we  have  developed  programs  using 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Mi- 
nority Bvislness  Enterprise,  Office  of  Econom- 
ic Opportunity,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  which  Is  the  mainstay  of 
our  program.  We  have  combined  the  pro- 
grams of  these  Departments  to  accomplish 
our  goals.  Yet  this  is  not  enough.  It  would 
be  far  better  If  It  were  a  part  of  the  new 
community  program  that  these  Departments 
were  participants  In  the  project  agreement. 

I  Intend  to  weave  these  agencies  Into  my 
Implementation  program  because  In  order 
to  accomplish  my  goal,  these  play  a  necessary 
role.  But  what  I  want  Is  another  commitment. 
This  commitment  Is  to  stop  cost-beneflttlng 
people's  lives  and  to  be  willing  to  make  real- 
istic expenditures  to  make  the  new  com- 
munity program  a  reliable  alternative  to  the 
deprivation  of  our  cities  and  soul  shattering 
pKjverty  in  our  rural  areas. 

I  am  challenging  this  Nation  to  address 
Itself  to  the  real  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions. New  communities  If  supported,  are  a 
solution. 
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(1)  The  civil  rights  struggle  of  the  1960's 
has  not  yet  been  completed.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  struggle  and  we  can  complete  that 
striiggle  In  the  1970's  by  breaking  those 
economic  and  political  barriers  In  this  decade 
which  continue  to  oppress  minority  groups. 

(2)  One  of  the  major  Instrumentalities  for 
continuing  the  struggle  began  In  the  1960's 
Is  the  new  town  vehicle.  I  challenge  our 
present  Administration  to  continue  the 
struggle  by  making  additional  funds  available 
to  HUD  and  other  appropriate  agencies  so 
that  they  might  continue  their  efforts  and  by 
the  passage  of  remedial  legislation  to  assist  In 
this  direction.  The  new  communities  act  Is  an 
Instrument  for  major  social  change,  and  can 
be  Just  as  effective  as  the  civil  rights  bUl 
of  the  1960's  If  properly  administered  so  that 
the  Intention  of  Congress  is  carried  out.  An 
aggressive,  creative  and  intensified  multi- 
racial new  town  administration  can  be  the 
catalyst  for  creating  massive  employment 
opportunities,  better  living  conditions  and 
better  race  relations — thus  elevating  the 
total  American  society  from  the  plague  of 
inflation. 

(3)  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  all  Ameri- 
cans— rich.  pKJor,  liberal  and  conservative  to 
preserve  and  protect  those  rights  acquired 
In  the  1960's.  It  Is  the  duty  of  black  people 
and  white  people  together  to  carry  on  t^• 
struggle.  Neither  Independently  can  brlTip 
about  any  real  or  permanent  solutions. 


OUR  NATION  SALUTES  THE  HECK- 
MAN  FOUNDATION  OF  PASSAIC, 
N.J.,  FOR  ITS  OUTSTANDING  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE  IN  COMBATING  KID- 
NEY DISEASES 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  you  and  our  colleagues  here  In 
the  Congress  the  outstanding  health  care 
and  lifesavlng  efforts  being  extended  by 
the  Heckman  Foundation  In  my  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  seeking  to  help  implement  the 
medical  profession's  developed  tech- 
niques and  explore,  through  research, 
improved  techniques  and  treatment  to 
combat  the  painful,  debilitating,  de- 
structive disease  of  the  kidneys  which  Is 
not  only  heartbreaking  during  the  end 
stage  renal  disease  but  also  places  heavy 
financial  burdens  upon  the  families  of 
its  victims. 

The  Heckman  Foundation  which  is  lo- 
cated at  592  Main  Avenue,  Passaic,  N.J. 
is  a  nonprofit  corporate  organization  ap- 
proved by  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  and  Agencies  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for 
the  noble  purpose  of  kidney  transplants 
and  retrieval  research  In  pediatric  ne- 
phrology. The  goals  and  purposes  of  the 
Heckman  Foundation  were  inspired  by 
the  untiring,  unselfish  endeavors  of  Its 
founder,  the  Honorable  August  Heck- 
man, Superior  Court  Judge  of  Hudson 
County,  N.C,  who  had  sacrificed  one  of 
his  own  kidneys  in  an  imsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  save  the  life  of  his  child.  His  son 
died  after  receiving  3  kidney  transplants. 
His  daughter  is  now  on  a  kidney  dialysis 
machine  after  having  received  a  kidney 
which  was  donated  by  her  mother. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  knowJslnce  com- 
ing to  Congress  in  1969,  I  have  strongly 
supported  and  introduced  ^legislation 
seeking  a  national  commitment  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  quality  tr^tment  for 
the  families  of  our  Nation^  who  are 
afflicted  by  the  dread  diseases  of  the  kid- 
ney and  although  we  have  |iade  some 
progress,  there  is  much  moz§  that  can 
and  should  be  done.  I  know  t^at  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will 
want  to  Join  with  me  in  app  audlng  the 
Hedunan  Foundation  and  c  >mmending 
its  oCBcers  and  directors  wh  >  are  com- 
prised of  the  following  high  y  esteemed 
citizens  of  our  Nation: 

The  Honorable  Judge  Au  grust  Heck- 
man,  honorary  chairman. 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

Robert  James  Frankel,  clu  Irman;  Ed- 
ward Cooper,  Alan  DetrlcS ,  Elizabeth 
Detrlck,  Caroline  Heckman,  porle  Heck- 
man.  Col.  Joseph  W.  Levy,hj.S.  Army, 
retired.  Jack  Palma,  Charles  Sachs, 
Douglas  Wain,  Louis  Wassestrum. 

MEDICAL    ADVISERS  J 

Dr.  John  E.  Lewy,  chairm  \n,  director. 
Division  of  Pediatric  Neph  ology.  New 
York  Hospital,  Cornell  Mec  leal  Center, 
New  York,  N.Y.;  Dr.  Loui  N.  Baker, 
director  New  York-New  Jers  y-RTP,  the 
New  York  Blood  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
Dr.  Nejet  Erem.  surgeon.  Ca  -Istadt,  N.J. 

EXECTTTTVE    COMMITTI  E 

Robert  James  Frankel.  chairman; 
Kevin  G.  Callahan.  Edwl  rd  Cooper, 
Harry  S.  Dove.  Sidney  K  issler.  Fred 
Heissenbuttel,  Stephen  Pap  lalardo,  Ja- 
cob A.  Robinson.  Charles  Sa  ;hs,  Leon  S. 
Wolk,  Jacob  A.  Robinson,  CI  A,  adminis- 
trative director;  Louis  Wass  rstrum,  at- 
torney; Paul  Garbarini.  CPj  ,  RMA.  ac- 
countant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal  :  esources  of 
this  foundation  are  depel  dent  upon 
private  contributions  and  th«  re  are  many 
other  individuals  whose  nan  bs  I  am  im- 
aware  of  who  also  deserve  t  us  congres- 
sional expression  of  t  spreciatlon. 
Through  their  donations  t  ley  support 
the  Heckman  Foundation's  research  on 
kidney  disorders  and  the  lurchase  of 
equipment,  such  as  dialysis  :  lachines,  to 
aid  kidney  disease  sufferers. '  lie  founda- 
tion is  also  devoting  its  ener  les  towards 
providing  an  intensive  pu  lie  Interest 
and  information  program  t  lat  will  in- 
crease the  donations  of  ^  tal  kidney 
organs  after  death  to  thoa  who  need 
kidney  transplants  to  susta  i  their  life. 
At  the  present  time  the  f<  undatlon  Is 
contemplating  a  $30,000  gfant  to  the 
Cornell  Medical  Center  to  dfvelop  a  new 
serum  for  Itidney  disease.       t 

This  distinguished  eleemosynary  foun- 
dation was  organized  and  ^corporated 
on  January  9,  1973,  in  re|ognltlon  of 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  tt^e  scientific 
advancements  our  Nation's  fcedical  pro- 
fession has  made  for  the  djgnosis  and 
prevention  of  disease  whicii  would  save 
lives,  people  continue  to  progress  to 
chronic  kidney  disease  and  dfeth  because 
of  the  lack  of  trained  mecical  techni- 
cians, available  facilities,  rfeearch  and 
equipment  for  the  diagnosis,  evaluation, 
treatment  and  prevention]  of  kidney 
disease. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  with  you  and  our  col- 
leagues in  extending  our  greetings  and 
felicitations  to  the  Heckman  Founda- 
tion in  congressional  recognition  of  the 
exemplary  contribution  that  it  is  making 
to  aid  the  victims  of  crippling  kidney  dis- 
eases and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
health  care  of  our  Nation.  We  do  indeed 
salute  the  Heckman  Foundation. 
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DISPOSITION     OF     FEDERAL     SUR- 
PLUS PROPERTY  TO  STATES 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   ICASaACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
and  my  colleagues  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  have  filed  legislation  which 
has  as  its  prime  objective,  encourage- 
ment of  economic  development  and  re- 
lief of  unnecessary  imemployment. 

Both  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
have  been  severely  hit  by  defense  cut- 
backs in  the  past  few  years.  As  military 
facilities  have  been  phased  out  and  their 
work  forces  cut  back  in  part  or  in  en- 
tirety, the  reuse  of  these  facilities  is  a 
major  economic  Issue  for  the  local  com- 
munity and  State  involved. 

Particularly  at  this  time,  when  unem- 
ployment is  high  and  economic  develop- 
ment is  in  need  of  incentive,  use  of  sur- 
plus property,  which  could  be  effective  In 
promoting  such  development  and  act  as 
a  supplier  of  jobs,  should  be  encouraged. 

The  legislation  we  are  filing  today  will 
authorize  the  disposition  of  Federal  sur- 
plus property  to  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions at  a  reduced  price — less  than 
fair  market  value — for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  economic  development  reuse. 
Existing  Federal  statutory  authority  is 
not  adequate  to  allow  such  a  transfer 
to  take  place.  At  present,  If  a  ccsnmunity 
opts  for  a  redevelopment  plan  focusing 
on  community  services,  the  surplus  prop- 
erty may  be  obtained  for  substantially 
less  than  fair  market  value.  If  the  prop- 
erty is  redesignated  for  use  as  an  eco- 
nomic resource,  however,  the  commimlty 
must  pay  the  full  fair  market  value — a 
price  often  well  beyond  the  financial 
means  of  the  community.  Due  to  this 
stringent  finance  arrangement,  an  eco- 
nomic development  reuse  plan  is  often 
delayed  or  scuttled. 

This  legislation  we  are  filing  today, 
will  facilitate  the  economic  adjustment 
of  a  State  or  local  government  to  the 
severe  economic  burden  It  bears  becatise 
of  the  closure  of  a  Federal  facility.  The 
legislation  will  also  focus  the  operating 
responsibility  for  this  legislation  on  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  so  that  Federal 
and  local  efforts  can  be  better  facili- 
tated and  coordinated.  Since  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration — 
EDA — is  already  involved  in  the  rede- 
velopment of  base  closures  In  the  early 
stages,  it  is  logical  that  EDA/Commerce 
should  have  central  responsibility  for 
disposing  of  surplus  Federal  property  for 
economic  development  reuse  purposes. 


This  legislation  Is  relevant  to  States 
across  the  country  which  have  felt  the 
tight  economic  squeeze  caused  by  the 
closedown  of  a  Federal  facility.  Illinois. 
Florida,  Alabama.  Alaska.  New  York. 
California,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Texas  are  Just  a  few  of  the  States  which 
would  benefit  by  this  legislation.  In  ad- 
dition, this  legislation  provides  redress 
for  those  commimltles  which  have  suf- 
fered hardship  imder  the  present  law. 
Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  and  Watertown, 
Mass..  are  two  notable  examples  of  com- 
mimltles which  could  apply  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  a  refund  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  purchase  price. 

This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward aiding  an  affected  community  over 
the  period  of  marked  economic  insta- 
bility which  marks  the  closing  of  a  Fed- 
eral Installation.  It  will  also  pave  the  way 
for  boosting  the  economy  of  that  area 
and  providing  employment.  After  the 
election  recess  we  will  circulate  this  leg- 
islation for  further  cosponsorship. 


OPERATING  AID  FOR  THE  ARTS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  artists  and 
artistic  organizations  throughout  this 
coimtry  face  bankruptcy. 

Spiraling  inflation  and  ever-increasing 
operating  costs  threaten  to  destroy 
world-famous  operas,  bsdlets,  and  sym- 
phonies; the  daily  cost  of  living  pre- 
cludes artists  from  developing  their  tal- 
ents, and  sends  them  instead  to  Join 
construction  teams. 

The  quality  of  our  lives  Is  In  danger. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  Introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  broadly  expand  the 
scope  and  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
by  authorizing  the  Foundation  to  make 
grants  and  contracts  for  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  in  addition  to  project 
and  production  costs. 

The  Foundation,  and  its  endowments, 
have  proven  themselves  to  be  able  and 
qualified  In  the  business  of  allocating 
funds  for  the  arts.  I  applaud  the  in- 
creases in  the  budget  which  the  Founda- 
tion has  seen  over  the  past  9  years,  since 
its  inception,  to  a  present  high  of  $159 
million.  But  it  is  still  a  fact  that  artists 
and  nonprofit  cultural  organizations 
suffer  from  a  drastic  shortage  of  funds, 
and  have  clearly  been  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  Inflationary  spiral. 

My  bill,  in  short,  will  authorize  the  al- 
lotment of  funds  to  the  Foundation  not 
only  for  a  specific  project  or  production, 
but  for  general  maintenance  or  operat- 
ing funds;  for  instance,  it  will  allow  an 
artist  to  paint — when  otherwise  he 
would  have  to  teach  painting  to  make 
a  living  wage — It  will  authorize  funds 
for  an  organization,  be  it  a  symphtmy, 
opera,  theater,  or  whatever,  which,  for 
instance,  suffered  a  deficit  one  year  and 
felt  it  could  not  continue  in  existence 
without  an  operating  grant  to  tide  it 
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over  to  better  times;  finally.  It  will  plug 
the  gap  which  is  so  sorely  felt  by  artists 
of  all  stripes — painters,  dancers  and  oth- 
ers, who  literally  cannot  find  a  studio 
with  light  or  a  practicing  hall  with 
decent  space — so  that  facilities  would  be 
made  available  at  a  reasonable,  rather 
than  their  present  exorbitant,  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cultural  institutions  are 
facing  financial  disaster.  The  Ford  Foun- 
dation— speciflcally  the  Dlvlslcm  of 
Humanities  and  the  Arts,  imder  the  di- 
rection of  W.  McNeil  Lowry,  vice  presi- 
dent— has  recently  completed  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  166  major  perform- 
ing arts  organizations  in  the  country, 
covering  dance,  theater,  symphony  and 
opera,  which  discovers  that  half  of  these 
organizations  could  not  balance  their 
budgets  in  1970-71. 

Allow  me  to  look  briefly  at  some  of  the 
finest  cultural  organizations  in  the 
world — imable  to  raise  su£9cient  funds 
from  this  inflation-pinched  economy  to 
provide  the  maximum  In  beauty  and 
meaning  to  enhance  the  quality  of  our 
lives. 

The  New  York  City  Ballet,  in  the  sea- 
son ending  this  past  June,  suffered  an 
o[)erating  deflcit  of  $1,372,845.  After  a 
major  fundraising  campaign,  they  cut 
it  to  $149,174. 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, in  1973,  suffered  an  operating 
deflcit  of  $2.3  million;  after  contribu- 
tions, they  cut  it  to  $200,000. 

The  Buffalo  Philharmonic  in  1973  suf- 
fered an  operating  deflcit  of  $280,000. 
This  year  they  estimate  their  deflcit  will 
run  to  $200,000. 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  as  of  this  past 
June  30,  suffered  a  deflcit  of  $850,000. 

The  Metropolitan  Musemn  now  suffers 
a  deflcit  of  $94,050. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  now 
suffers  a  deflcit  of  $320,416. 

The  American  Ballet  Theater,  as  of 
late  last  year,  suffered  a  deflcit  of 
$1,652,663. 

Finally,  the  Metropolitan  Oiwra's  most 
recent  figures,  even  with  ticket  sales  for 
the  season  averaging  90  percent  capacity, 
show  a  deficit  of  $7.8  million;  raising 
$5  million  In  contributions,  their  net 
deflcit  was  $2.8  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tl^ese  organizations  offer 
probably  the  finest  cultural  opportunities 
in  the  world  today,  yet  if  not  offered 
assistance,  will  have  to  close  their  doors, 
or,  at  best,  sharply  cut  back  on  their 
performances.  This  is  especially  evident 
when  one  notes  that  the  deficits — or 
esmiings  gap — is  constantly  increasing, 
not  decreasing.  The  earnings  gap  for 
symphonies  nationwide  in  1972,  for  in- 
stance, was  some  $10.8  million,  or  15.2 
percent  of  operating  costs-nan  increase 
from  12  percent  in  1966.  That  same  year, 
private  contrilmtions  to  the  28  major 
orchestras  rose  a  scant  $100,000,  while 
the  orchestras'  total  operating  costs  grew 
by  $5  million. 

The  PV>rd  Foundation,  in  its  recent 
study,  found  that  the  earnings  gap  for 
the  166  major  organizations  in  perform- 
ing arts  in  the  country  was,  in  1970-71. 
some  $66  million — ^from  earnings  of  $91 
million  and  total  operating  costs  of  $157 
million. 
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Furthermore,  they  estimated,  this 
shortfall  could  Increase  to  $180  million 
In  1980-81 — ^In  "c<mstant  dollars" — or, 
at  a  middle-range  Inflation  factor  of  7 
percent  a  year,  to  $335  million  In  1980-81. 

In  New  York  State  alone,  according 
to  the  New  York  State  Foimdatlon  on  the 
Arts,  the  deflcit  of  all  the  major — and 
some  minor — nonprofit  cult\iral  orga- 
nizations In  1973  rcEiched  some  $17 
million. 

Clearly,  Institutions  of  great  cultural 
value  face  tough  sledding  In  the  days 
and  years  ahead.  I  believe  legislation 
granting  them  necessary  funds  for  basic 
maintenance  and  operations,  including 
personnel  salaries  which  account  in  msmy 
cases  for  over  half  of  the  organization's 
budget,  is  critical. 

But  aside  from  the  institutions,  severe 
hardship  Is  also  felt  by  the  Individual 
artist — especially  that  artist  who  Is  not 
unionized,  who  Is  self-employed  but 
makes  his  only  income  off  the  sale  of  a 
sculpture,  or  a  painting,  or  a  poem.  Such 
artists  do  not  have  pension  plans — they 
do  not  have  health  insurance  plans — 
they  do  not  have  any  steady  income,  ex- 
cept as  they  produce  works  of  quality. 
When  they  grow  old,  and  siiffer  loss  of 
sight  or  decreased  movement  due  to 
arthritis  in  their  hands,  for  instance, 
they  lose  whatever  ability  they  had  to 
gain  Income. 

The  life  of  an  artist  is  all  too  often 
romanticized.  We  think  of  Pablo  Picasso, 
with  thousands  of  works  and  a  steady 
income;  we  think  of  Leonard  Bernstein 
composing  and  conducting,  and  living 
well.  But  for  every  example  like  this, 
there  are  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
artists  who  struggle  to  make  ends  meet. 
A  fourth-year  dancer  at  the  New  York 
City  Ballet,  for  Instsmce,  who  Is  at  or 
near  the  top  of  his  or  her  profession, 
makes  a  mere  $7,425  a  yesu:,  on  a  season 
of  27  weeks.  Much  of  the  remaining 
weeks  are  taken  up  In  rehearsal.  Indeed, 
It  Is  often  said  In  the  dance  world  that 
a  successful  dancer  is  one  who  works 
enough  to  qualify  for  unemployment  in- 
surance to  carry  him  or  her  over  in  the 
off-season  months. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  average  salary 
of  persons  employed  by  nonprofit  cultur- 
al organizations  was  $3,039;  It  was  not 
even  that  in  New  York.  Now,  2  years 
later,  the  average  salary  Is  some  $4,500, 
just  barely  over  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  four. 

Finally,  the  life  of  an  artist  is  severely 
hampered  by  the  shortage  of  facilities, 
even  In  New  York  City — the  so-called 
center  of  the  art  world — available  for 
use.  Studios  with  appropriate  light,  de- 
cent practicing  rooms,  and  rehearsal 
halls  with  su£Qclent  room  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  therefore  so  highly  priced 
to  be  out  of  the  range  of  the  average  art- 
ists. It  Is  crucial.  In  my  view,  that  we 
provide  decent  facilities  to  develop  art- 
ists, and  to  encourage  these  talented  men 
and  women  to  contribute  to  the  very 
quality  of  all  of  our  lives,  rather  than  to 
stifle  their  creativity  in  the  tight  squeeze 
of  inflation. 

Let  us  remember  that  although  our 
Federal  budget  for  the  arts  has  Increased 
dramatically  in  the  last  5  years,  none- 
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theless  it  is  still  true  that  we  are  paying 
only  a  bare  75  cents  a  head;  this  is  ^i^en 
we  are  the  richest  coimtry  In  the  world, 
and  yet  Csmada  appropriates  about  twice 
as  much,  $1.40  ■»  head.  West  Germany 
more  than  3  times  as  much,  and  Austria 
some  10  times  as  much. 

Moreover,  Amyas  Ames,  the  chairman 
of  Lincoln  Center,  who  points  out  that 
museums  get  only  1  percent  of  their 
costs  In  Federal  aid,  and  orchestras  only 
some  5  percent,  notes  that  we  have  a 
double  standard.  If  the  cost  of  a  Moon 
shot  doubles,  he  notes,  we  go  to  the 
Moon,  not  halfway  to  it;  but  if  the  cost 
of  a  concert  doubles  over  10  years,  ap- 
propriate action  is  not  taken,  and  more 
than  likely  the  concert  schedule  is  cut 
bsu;k. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  need 
for  this  legislation  is  clear.  I  hope  It 
will  be  considered  as  soon  as  possible. 


OTIS  PIKE  LAYS  IT  ON  THE  LINE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  we  have  all  enjoyed  the 
wit  provided  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Congressman  Ons 
Pike.  His  views  on  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment have  been  particularly  enter- 
taining— at  least  to  those  on  his  side  of 
the  argimient  and  to  those  on  the  other 
side  who  retEiln  any  sense  of  humor  about 
themselves. 

Recently,  Mr.  Pike,  whose  eloquence  Is 
exceeded  only  by  his  lack  of  inhibition, 
decided  to  venture  forthwith  Into  the 
lion's  den.  Rather  than  confining  his 
jibes  at  mllltaiy  lnc(Hnpetence  to  the 
House  floor  where  he  Is  merely  outvoted, 
he  has  written  a  tjTJlcally  Pike-shaxp 
article  for  Armed  Forces  Journal,  thus 
doubtless  causing  his  o£Bce  to  be  inun- 
dated by  letters  questioning  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of 
patriotism.  Integrity,  and  sobriety. 

In  all  seriousness,  both  the  military 
and  Congress  will  benefit  from  the  Idnd 
of  dialog  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Congressman  Pikx  has  begun — I  hope  to 
see  it  continued.  Armed  Forces  Journal 
deserves  credit  for  printing  the  article — 
certainly  none  of  the  magazines  or~  re- 
views of  the  various  service  organizations 
and  war  colleges  would  have  glv«i  space 
to  such  a  deviation  from  the  party  line. 

At  this  point  In  the  Recoko,  I  Insert 
"More  Brass  Than  Brav^-n."  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Congressman  Ons 
Pike,  from  Armed  Forces  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 1974: 

MosK  Brass  Tbak  Bbawk 

(By  Representative  Ons  O.  Pixz, 

Democrat -New  York) 

The  New  President  of  the  United  States  In 
his  first  address  to  Congress  stated  that  he 
would  oppose  "unwarranted  cuts  in  national 
defense."  The  key  word,  of  course.  Is  "unwar- 
ranted" and  what  warrants  cutting  and  what 
warrants  spending  Is  what  all  our  debate  is 
about. 
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During  the  recent  months  >f  the  Second 
Session  of  the  93ra  Congress  1  have  had  the 
"honor"  of  presiding  over  the  1  earlngs  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  th  military  con- 
struction bill  for  fiscal  year  1  i74.  The  word 
"honor"  Is  In  quotes,  not  becat  se  I  don't  ap' 
predate  the  responsibility  sho!  Idered  by  the 
Real  Estate  and  Military  Coni  ;ructlon  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Armed  3ervlces  Com- 
mittee, but  because  Its  25  hear  igs  were  gen- 
erally about  as  stimulating  as  plowing 
through  the  Commerce  Buslne  is  Dally. 

It  Is  my  personal  judgment  that  the  na- 
tion would  survive  If  the  1,0  K)  or  so  odd 
people  (that's  the  number,  no  ,  the  people) 
who  work,  for  weeks  and  montU  at  preparing 
the  annual  military  constructU  n  bill  were  to 
forget  to  do  It  some  year.  What  vould  happen 
If  we  were  to  go  for  a  whole  j  tax  without  a 
military  construction  bill?  V  ry  little.  We 
have  backlogs  of  projects  from:  Jther  years  so 
construction  wouldn't  stop;  >  few  people 
living  and  working  in  houses  i  nd  offices  In- 
ferior to  the  houses  and  offlo  s  they  would 
like  to  live  and  work  In  would  (  ontLnue  to  do 
so  for  one  year  longer,  but  It  v(  juldn't  really 
have  an  awful  lot  to  do  with  ;he  ability  of 
the  nation  to  defend  Itself.  The  e  are  In  every 
military  construction  bill  a  1<  t  of  projects 
which  ought  to  be  built  and  a  ot  of  projects 
which  ought  not  to  be  built.  '  liere  are  also 
435  Representatives  and  100  8  nators.  all  of 
whom  would  disagree  on  whld  projects  de- 
served building  (the  ones  In  t  lelr  districts) 
and  which  projects  did  not  de  erve  building 
(the  ones  somewhere  else).  O  it  of  this  In- 
terplay of  conflicting  priorities  ind  pressures 
came  a  bill  which  cut  the  PreslAnt's  program 
by  10.4%,  a  cut  of  roughly  $^7  million.  In 
my  Judgment  It  was  still  t<*  big;  In  the 
Judgment  of  others  it  was  mtch  too  small, 
and  by  a  vote  of  322  to  30  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives said  that  the  bill  *as  acceptable 
and  that  that  particular  cut  wn  "warranted." 

Let's  talk  about  procuremeiit.  The  Pres- 
ident's message  came  Just  afar  the  Special 
Investigating  Subcommittee  ff  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  hid,  at  my  re- 
quest, held  a  one-week  hearmg  on  an  Air 
Force  altimeter  procurement.lwhlch  in  Its 
nicest  terms  was  a  disaster.  The  Air  Force 
had  wound  up  with  2,700  altljieters  costing 
roughly  $1,000  apiece,  and  aU|of  them  had 
been  declared  unfit  to  put  in  t^rplanes.  That 
was  an  Air  Force  boo-boo.  At  he  time  that 
the  President  spoke  I  had  sp«  it  two  weeks 
trying  to  get  from  the  Navy  a  <  )py  of  a  con- 
tract under  which  the  Navy  Tn  inlng  Equip- 
ment Center  In  Orlando,  Florid  »,  had  in  the 
dying  days  of  the  fiscal  year  197'  entered  Into 
a  non-competltlve  agreement  tor  the  pur- 
chase of  3.300  movie  projectors  1  Ith  an  option 
for  1,000  more  and  with  talk  )f  thousands 
more  beyond  that.  The  Navy  ha  I  Just  bought 
3.000  movie  projectors.  How  ma  ly  thousands 
they  already  had  on  hand  I  doi  't  know,  and 
they  don't  either.  I  frankly  do)  't  know  why 
they  need  4,300  more  movie  p  ojectors.  but 
aside  from  the  basic  yearning  of  the  Navy 
for  movie  projectors,  what  I  lon't  under- 
stand most  of  all  Is  why  In  a  period  of  two 
weeks  all  of  the  captains  and  computers  can't 
provide  me  with  a  copy  of  t|e  agreement, 
when  I  can  tell  them  what  tje  number  is, 
what  Its  date  Is,  and  what  italsubject  mat- 
ter Is.  I 

It's  not  that  they  can't,  It's  |uBt  that  they 
don't  want  to.  So  they  don't.  "lliey  delay  and 
deploy,  they  orate  and  obfusAte,  but  they 
don't  produce  the  contract.        1 

It  is  my  personal  judgmentfthat  the  na- 
tional defense  of  the  United  S^tes  of  Amer- 
ica would  be  stronger  If  our  aillltary  forces 
were  half  as  big  and  twice  ai  tough.  It  Is 
my  personal  Judgment  that  ff  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  military  wer^  half  as  many 
but  were  given  the  responsibility  for  making 
decisions,  rewarded  when  th^y  made  the 
right  ones,  and  fired  when  tiey  made  the 
wrong  ones,  our  nation's  defeiMes  would  be 
stronger. 
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I  am  a  newcomer  In  Washington,  having 
served  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
only  14  years.  In  those  14  years  I  can  only 
think  of  three  people  over. the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant who  ever  really  got  disciplined  by  the 
military  as  a  result  of  their  bad  conduct.  Two 
of  them  had  to  do  with  procurement,  and 
their  bad  conduct  consisted  of  blowing  the 
whistle  on  band  procurement. 

"The  system"  Is  sick,  and  If  we  were  to  get 
Into  any  major  conflict,  the  weaknesses 
would  be  Instantly  obvious.  Recently,  I  spent 
several  days  at  a  major  naval  base — Roose- 
velt Roads.  I  admired  the  tennis  courts  un- 
der construction,  the  golf  course,  the  marina 
( that  was  my  favorite ) .  the  corral  for  the 
horses,  the  new  officers  club,  the  NCO  club, 
the  several  bathing  lieaches,  the  new  hous- 
ing, the  hospital,  the  school,  and  all  of  the 
accoutrements  of  gracious  living.  I  was 
royally  entertained,  but  on  parting  was 
obliged  to  ask  one  ungracious  question — 
"Where  are  the  guns?"  I  had  observed  one 
while  I  was  there.  It  was  supposed  to  shell 
Vieques,  and  it  misfired.  A  platoon  of  Marines 
(well,  a  company)  could  take  the  whole 
thing.  Old  Marines,  that  Is. 

The  recruiting  literature  for  the  all-volun- 
teer Army  carefully  avoids  any  mention  of 
the  outrageous  concept  that  the  military  Is 
there  to  fight.  Instead,  life  In  the  military  Is 
portrayed  as  one  big  university,  where  every- 
one Is  going  to  school  all  the  time  and  the 
Junior  Prom  is  every  Friday  night.  Unfortu- 
nately, It  Is  almost  true. 

There  are  three  Institutions  which  could 
do  anything  about  It.  The  first  Is  the  Com- 
mander m  Chief,  and  all  he  does  Is  praise  the 
military  and  Inveigh  agaln.st  unwarranted 
cvits  In  defense  spending. 

The  second  Is  the  Pentagon,  but  that's  like 
asking  a  bunch  of  i)eople  booked  on  mor- 
phine to  switch  cold  turkey  to  Special -K. 
They  know  it  would  be  good  for  them,  but 
they  like  It  the  way  it  Is.  They  like  the  aides 
and  the  offices,  and  the  committees  and  the 
commands,  and  the  Joint  commands  and  the 
combined  commands  and  the  contingency 
plans  and  the  war  games  and  the  acronyms, 
and  the  schools  and  the  staff  schools  and  the 
war  colleges  and  Industrial  war  colleges  and 
all  of  the  Impedlmentla  which  cause  our  "de- 
fense" costs  to  skjrrocket  as  our  muscles 
grow  fiabby.  So  they  don't  do  anything  about 
It. 

The  third  institution  which  could  do  any- 
thing about  it  is  the  Congress,  and  it  doesn't 
have  either  the  necessary  knowledge  or  the 
necessary  guts.  As  one  small  concrete  sug- 
gestion. It  shoxild  be  illegal  for  the  Pentagon 
to  write  speeches  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
make  on  the  Floor  or  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  At  least  50%  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  could  write  their  own  speeches 
If  they  cared  to  devote  any  thought  to  the 
subject  matter,  and  thought  on  the  subject 
matter  Is  urgently  needed. 

As  a  second  tiny  suggestion,  would  it  be 
too  much  to  ask  that  the  military  lobbyists 
who  go  under  the  name  of  Congressional  Liai- 
son and  have  their  offices  right  in  the  build- 
ing where  I  have  mine  (a  nicety  not  accorded 
to  any  other  lobbyists  I  am  aware  of)  at  least 
wear  their  uniforms  so  that  we  and  the 
other  taxpayers  may  obsprve  Just  how  per- 
vasive this  lobbying  effort  is?  I  wouldn't 
kick  them  out  for  anything — some  of  my  best 
friends,  and  all  that.  But  I  have  learned  over 
the  years  that  their  primary  function  Is  giv- 
ing Members  of  Congress  that  information 
they  want  us  to  have,  and  concealing  from 
Members  of  Congress  that  information  which 
they  do  not  want  us  to  have.  Information 
Is  the  only  route  to  Intelligent  action,  and 
as  long  as  the  Pentagon  controls  it  all.  Con- 
gress couldn't  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  tough- 
up  the  military  even  if  It  did  develop  some 
Intestinal  fortitude. 

In  the  event  that  we  get  Into  a  position 
whereby  we  need  our  military  for  any  other 
than  peaceful  purposes  in  the  near  future, 
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Ood  help  us.  For  we  have  neither  the  will  nor 
the  coiu-age  to  help  oiirselves. 

Please  do  not  send  the  next  few  Issues  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  as  the  heartrend- 
ing wails  of  the  wounded  will  be  more  than 
my  delicate  nature  can  stand. 


REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
quite  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Indiana  regional  medical  program 
and,  while  health  planning  legislation  is 
pending,  think  it  appropriate  to  let  my 
colleagues  know  how  regional  medical 
programs  looks  to  Indianians.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  of  the  Members  are 
similarly  impressed  with  the  work  of 
regional  medical  programs  in  their  own 
districts. 

One  of  the  reasons  regional  medical 
programs  has  been  successful  in  almost 
all  regions  where  it  has  operated  is  that 
leadership  has  been  competent  and  dedi- 
cated. 

One  of  these  leaders  is  Steven  C.  Beer- 
ing,  M.D.,  coordinator  of  the  Indiana 
regional  medical  program  and  associate 
dean  of  the  Indiana  School  of  Medicine. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  perennial 
battles  between  "town"  and  "gown"  in 
medicine — between  the  harried  practi- 
tioner facing  a  steady  stream  of  patients 
and  the  somewhat  protected  academic 
medical  man  who,  within  certain  limits, 
can  pick  and  choose  his  patients.  One 
might  anticipate  that  a  medical  dean 
might  have  difficulty  In  achieving  the 
rapport  with  private  practitioners  needed 
for  successful  operation  of  a  regional 
medical  program.  But  the  record  of  Dr. 
Beering  shows  that  such  a  fear  would 
be  misplaced,  in  Indiana  at  least. 

He  and  his  associates  and  predecessors 
have  proved  that  they  are  competent  and 
dedicated  and  can  effectively  reach  that 
75  to  85  percent  of  the  medical  care  de- 
livery world  that  treats  private  patients 
In  non-Government  settings. 

Earlier  this  year  Dr.  Beering  testified 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Environment,  relating  the 
history  of  the  Indiana  regional  medical 
program. 

The  chain  of  events  took  place  largely 
before  any  sort  of  specific  national  health 
goals  had  been  thought  of  and,  as  you 
know,  such  goals  still  need  to  be  de- 
veloped. So  the  projects  described  are 
diverse  and  vary  a  great  deal  in  breadth 
and  aim.  But.  note  the  Ingenuity,  the 
ability  to  attract  cooperation  from  those 
who  are  responsible  for  direct  treatment 
of  illness — the  pinpointing  time  and 
again  of  critical  areas  for  improvement. 

This  kind  of  programing  and  this  kind 
of  leadership  must  be  preserved  at  all 
costs  as  we  enter  a  new  round  of  health 
planning  legislation.  It  Is  necessary  that 
a  cadre  of  leadership  be  free  from  regula- 
tory duties,  untlnged  by  police  power,  so 
that  It  may  address  private  practitioners 
who  deliver  care  and  attract  them  toward 
new  methods,  new  therapies,  new  rela- 
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tionshlps  with  other  care  personnel  and 
toward  new  Institutional  arrangements 
that  lower  costs  and  cut  short  Illnesses 
before  they  reach  the  crisis  stage  which 
so  easily  threatens  family  finances. 

I  favor  strong  health  planning.  And  I 
favor  the  requirement  that  health  sys- 
tems development  adhere  to  whatever 
plans  are  made  for  an  area.  In  Indiana 
the  best  hope  for  good  development  to 
exploit  good  planning  is  regional  medical 
programs  with  its  accent  on  reaching  tiie 
people  who  matter — ^the  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals delivering  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  brief  sum- 
mary of  Indiana  regional  medical  pro- 
gram's work  to  Members  for  their  com- 
parison with  regional  medical  programs 
in  their  own  State : 

History  and  Accomplishments  of  Indiana 
Regional  Medical  Program 

Indiana  Regional  Medical  Program  was 
created  Janiiary  1, 1967  with  a  planning  grant 
under  Public  Law  89-239  and  has  been  In 
continuous  operation  since  then.  It  has  been 
funded  by  a  basic  operational  grant  and 
continuation  awards  since  1969. 

The  IRMP  has  spearheaded  the  develop- 
ment in  Indiana  of  a  process  for  reglonallza- 
tlon  of  health  care  services,  facilities,  and 
resources  in  cost-effective  arrangements  and 
programs.  Its  major  Impact  has  been  in  co- 
ordinating the  planning,  development,  and 
Implementation  of  needed  programs. 

The  Program  is  a  cooperative  effort  In  re- 
glonallzatlon  designed  to  make  more  quality 
health  care  available  to  more  people  at  less 
cost. 

Within  the  limits  imposed  by  declining 
funding  since  1970,  Indiana  Regional  Medi- 
cal Program  has  made  great  progress  toward 
accomplishing  its  basic  goals  and  In  defining 
its  roles  In  cooperation  with  other  health 
Interests. 

The  Program  began  with  heavy  en^>hasls 
on  continuing  and  postgraduate  education 
for  health  professionals  and  on  development 
of  cooperative  arrangements  for  delivering 
the  best  possible  medical  care.  Both  types 
of  activity  related  basically  to  the  categorical 
disease  nature  of  the  original  legislation  and 
addressed  the  problems  of  heart  disease,  can- 
cer, and  stroke. 

Later,  as  dictated  by  e3q)erlence  in  Indiana 
and  acraw  the  country,  legislative  changes, 
and  federal  directives,  emphasis  shifted 
away  from  the  Program's  original  basic,  cat- 
egorical nature  toward  greater  concern  with 
the  availability  and  the  delivery  of  quality 
health  care  at  moderate  cost  for  all  citizens. 

Dollars  were  first  largely  employed  to  fund 
Individual  projects.  Later,  a  more  program- 
matic approach  developed.  This  resulted  in 
our  quantifying  and  Identifying  many  health 
care  deficits  In  Indiana  and  In  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  process  of  developing  cooper- 
ative arrangements  among  a  broad  range  of 
consumer  Input,  to  help  eliminate  those 
deficits. 

The  Program's  organization  and  much  of 
its  activity  Initially  were  highly  centralized. 
Today,  It  Is  broadly  based  and  functions  on 
a  decentralized  or  subreglonal  basis.  In  co- 
operation with  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning, It  performs  functions  such  as  convener, 
facilitator,  catalyst,  broker,  consultant,  and 
coordinator  of  health  activities  and  Interests 
in  all  areas  of  the  state. 

Activities  of  the  Program  and  benefits  to 
health  professionals  and  the  general  public 
have  Included  the  following: 

A.  Compilation  and  dissemination  of  a 
sophisticated  health  data  base  which  has 
been  utUlzed  to  identify  a  wide  range  of 
health  deficits  In  Indiana,  at  both  state  and 
local  levels. 

B.  Creation  of  subreglonal  groups  of  health 
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care  providers  and  canamners,  in  coopera- 
tion with  CHP,  now  operational  In  six  areas 
and  under  development  In  the  five  remain- 
ing economic  areas  of  the  state. 

Actually,  I  should  like  to  Insert  here,  there 
are  14  Oovemor's  economic  areas.  But  since 
we  wanted  to  have  form  follow  fimctlon  we 
decided  on  11  watershed  and  trade  areas,  and 
Implemented  six  already  and  have  five  under 
development. 

C.  The  promotion  of  programs  to  meet 
needs  identified  in  the  data  base  and  as  a 
result  of  cooperative  program  development 
efforts,  as  follows: 

1.  Support  for  physician -extender  pro- 
grams and  continuing  education  for  all 
health  professionals. 

2.  Development  of  a  state-wide  emergency 
medical  services  system,  which  In  the  Indi- 
ana Legislature  Just  concluded,  resulted  in 
the  enactment  of  a  state-wide  emergency 
medical  services  act. 

3.  Funding  of  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters In  two  metropoUtan  areas  which  provide 
low-cost  primary  care  and  ancillary  and  re- 
ferral services  to  residents  of  low-Income 
areas. 

4.  Support  for  a  state-wide  stroke  pro- 
gram which  has  provided  teams  of  thera- 
pists to  ho^ltals  which  did  not  have  such 
service  to  Improve  the  recovery  and  rehabili- 
tation of  stroke  patients. 

5.  Provision  of  consultation  services  to 
many  Indiana  community  hospitals  In  plan- 
ning and  creating  coronary  care  units  and 
In  training  physicians,  nurses,  and  techni- 
cians In  the  discipline  oS.  operating  such 
units. 

We  now  have  46  units  functional  In  the 
state  and  also  provide  for  the  training  on  a 
continuing  basis  of  the  physicians,  nittses 
and  technicians  who  are  operating  these. 

6.  Support  for  a  mxUtlphaslc  health- 
screening  service  In  disadvantaged  areas  of 
Indianapolis  which  proved  that  such  screen- 
ing could  Identify  health  abnormalities  In 
persons  who  did  not  know  they  had  them, 
and'  also  showed  the  value  of  Including 
screening  operations  In  the  deUvery  systems 
of  neighborhood  health  centers. 

7.  Assistance  In  the  development  of  a 
regionalized  radiation  thereby  program  which 
Is  part  of  a  very  large  program  utUlzlng  the 
state-wide  medical  education  systems,  tele- 
communication network,  computers,  two-viray 
telephone,  two-way  television  In  allowing  pa- 
tients in  areas  as  far  away  as  South  Bend,  for 
example,  to  be  analyzed  by  a  radiation  physi- 
cist here  In  Indianapolis  without  having  to 
move  from  his  hospital. 

8.  Assistance  In  development  of  a  state- 
wide kidney  transplantation  program.  This 
includes  an  operation  between  the  Veterans 
Hospitals  and  Medical  Center  hospitals  and 
the  Methodist  Hospital. 

9.  Identification  of  a  high -priority  need  for 
education  of  the  general  public  about  health 
matters,  out  of  which  has  developed  support 
for  a  demonstration  of  a  telephone  access 
system  of  health  information  for  both  the 
public  and  health  professionals. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  we  In  Indiana 
feel  that  the  matter  of  lay  education  is  of 
the  greatest  urgency  of  any  of  our  programs 
and  will  meet  with  success. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1973,  despite  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  operating  funds.  IRMP  has 
continued  to  support  tliree  major  activities: 
emergency  medical  services  system  develop- 
ment, family  practice  program  development, 
and  Integration  of  CHP-RMP  activities  on 
the  eu%a-wlde  level. 

We  would  like  to  highlight,  because  of  Its 
success,  the  family  practice  program  develop- 
ment, where  we  were  able  In  conjtmctlon 
with  the  State  Associations,  together  with 
family  physicians  and  the  state  legislature, 
to  help  foster  yet  another  special  state  bill, 
an  appropriation  which  will  allow  over  the 
next  three  years  one  mUIlon  dollars  each  year 
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to  be  given  to  hospitals  to  support  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  young  physicians  wlsh- 
tog  to  go  Into  family  practice. 

In  addition,  we  were  able  to  develop  and 
fund  limited  demonstrations  of  high  prcMnlse 
in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Hypertension— &  funded  project  in  % 
medically  underserved  area  of  metropolitan 
Indianapolis  win  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  decentralized  screening,  care  and  msinage- 
ment  of  hypertensive  patients,  with  special 
emphasis  on  foUowup  procedures  that  wlU 
Insure  continuity  of  care. 

2.  Perinatal  and  Infant  Care — a  small  start 
Is  being  made  by  a  group  of  physicians,  aided 
by  medical  record  librarians  and  others,  to 
develop  a  protocol  for  assurance  of  quaUty 
care  that  will  lower  the  Incidence  of  perinatal 
and  Infant  death  In  a  large  metropolitan  area. 

3.  Kidney  Disease — a  sophisticated  project 
Is  being  undertaken  by  the  state's  leading 
renal  dialysis-transplantation  center  to  de- 
velop and  test  procedxires  that  wlU  prevent 
immunological  loss  of  transplanted  kidneys. 

4.  Hospital  Accessibility  Study — the  ac- 
cesslbUlty  of  the  state's  hospitals  to  the 
people  In  geographic  areas  around  them,  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  In  rural  settings, 
is  being  studied  as  a  basis  for  future  plan- 
ning and  development. 


PAUL  HOFFMAN  ON  THE  TWO-WAY 
BENEFITS  OF  FOREIGN  ATT) 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
men  of  good  will  in  America  and  else- 
where were  grieved  at  the  death  this 
week  of  that  great  American,  Paul  Hoff- 
man. Elsewhere  in  the  Record  I  have 
placed  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  contributions  to  inter- 
national goodwill,  prosperity  and  under- 
standing are  beyond  measure.  His  wis- 
dom and  foresight  will  be  greatly  missed 
as  we  move  into  the  evermore  interde- 
pendent world  he  foresaw  so  clearly. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  place 
in  the  Record  an  article  which  he  wrote 
for  Portime  magazine  in  1972  on  "The 
Two-way  Benefits  of  Foreign  Aid."  It 
would  be  a  wasted  effort  to  summarize  the 
article,  so  I  offer  it  following  these  re- 
marks: 

The  Two-way  Benefits  of  Foreign  Aid 
(By  Paul  G.  Hoffman) 

(More  than  any  other  single  individual, 
Paul  G.  Hoffman  deserves  to  be  regarded  as 
the  father  of  foreign  aid,  or  mutual  assist- 
ance, as  he  now  prefers  to  call  it.  Formerly 
president  of  Studebaker  Corp..  he  became 
the  first  administrator  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 
And  for  thirteen  years  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment in  January,  he  headed  the  United 
Nations  efforts  in  the  economic-develop- 
ment field,  first  as  director  of  the  United 
Nations  Special  Fund,  later  as  adminUtrator 
of  the  United  Nations  Development  Program. 
Reflecting  on  his  long  experience,  he  has 
concluded  that  aid  is  just  as  vitally  bene- 
ficial to  the  nations  that  give  as  it  is  to  those 
that  receive.) 

When  I  was  a  child  I  was  often  told  that 
"sticks  and  stones  can  break  your  bones,  but 
words  wUl  never  harm  you."  And  when  I  was 
a  chUd  I  believed  It.  WelL  I  don't  believe  It 
anymore.  After  being  bedeviled  for  over 
twenty-five    years    by    the    most    misleading 
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phrase  In  common  Amerlcail  speech,  I  know 
that  words  can  do  enormous  ^arm. 

During  the  last  twenty-fl»e  years  I  have 
been  working  In  the  field  called  "foreign  aid." 
And  almoet  every  day  of  ^at  time  I  saw 
serious  damage  done  to  An$srlca's  national 
Interests  by  the  use  of  this  pjurtlcular  phrase. 
It  obstructed  straight  thinking  about  the  real 
Isauea  that  divided  opinion  a^  home  and  lost 
us  much  of  the  credit  our  actions  should  have 
earned  us  abroad.  Worst  of  all,  the  words 
•foreign  aid"  led  us  to  base  yltal  policy  de- 
cisions on  what  was  consld^ably  less  than 
half  s  truth.  | 

Doesn't  It  badly  distort  Jeallty  to  call 
something  that  creates  large  aumbers  of  Jobs 
for  American  workers  "forelg^  aid"?  Are  ac- 
tions that  greatly  Increase  o|r  export  earn- 
ings "foreign  aid"?  Is  It  "foiflgn  aid"  when 
we  help  to  secure  for  oursel*8  new  sources 
of  essential  raw  materials?  Is  It  "foreign  aid" 
when  we  follow  a  course  thai  could  eventu- 
ally lower  the  cost  of  gocxm  and  services 
Americans  need  every  day?  4>ove  all,  when 
we  act  to  put  our  national  ^curlty  on  the 
one  solid  footing  It  can  eve^  really  enjoy — 
while  cutting  the  blU  to  th^Amerlcan  tax- 
payer In  the  bargain — Is  It  '.  oglcal  to  term 
this  "foreign  aid"? 

Yet  these  are  the  kinds  of  to  sneflts  we  have 
long  been  reaping  from  our  r«  atlvely  modest 
investment  In  helping  othe  nations  help 
themselves.  We  earned  our  Hi  it  sizable  divi- 
dends from  that  pioneering  ci  operative  ven- 
ture known  as  the  Marshall  |  Ian.  The  rapid 
economic  recovery  of  Western  Eurc^ie.  which 
the  Marshall  plan  made  po  slble,  enabled 
us  to  raise  our  export  earn]  igs  so  signifi- 
cantly as  to  add  a  whole  ne#  dimension  to 
our  economy  and  open  up  i^lUona  of  new 
Jobs  in  American  factories  ai^  farms.  Meeui- 
whlle  the  economic  Integration  of  Western 
Europe — a  direct  outgrowth  q|  the  principles 
underpinning  the  Marshall  pl^n  so  strength- 
ened the  structure  of  peace  son  the  Conti- 
nent that,  as  the  late  Presldint  Elsenhower 
once  told  me,  It  saved  theiUnlted  States 
many  billions  of  dollars  in  d«ense  expendi- 
tures. These  Initial  returns  a^ne  more  than 
repaid  what  we  spent  on  the 
and  they  continue  to  come 
plan's  first  administrator,  I 
her  that  the  term  "foreign 
though  It  was — was  among  thA  kinder  things 
said  about  the  program  at  a  tivie  when  there 
was  considerable  talk  of 
down  ratholes"  and  the  like 
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More  recently,  the  VS.  has  dekreloped  sub- 
stanUal  sums  to  helping  th^  developing 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa.  Latin  America,  and 
the  Middle  East  modernize  thel^  economies 
and  Improve  the  living  standams  of  their 
people. 

What's  good  for  the  world  a4  a  whole  Is 
bound  to  be  good  for  the  U.S.  Ktodem  com- 
munications and  transport  ha^  cut  such 
large  chunks  out  of  time  and  d^tance  as  to 
make  all  humanity  the  residents  of  a  single 
neighborhood.  As  a  consequenc^,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  rest  of  the  world  aie  so  cloeely 
and  tightly  linked  to  our  own  tha^  conditions 
abroad  have  a  deep  and  Inescayable  impact 
on  conditions  here  at  home.         i 

We  all  know  that  our  economy  Is  riddled 
with  soft  spots,  we  have  an  unacleptable  rate 
of  unemployment,  and  there  ar4  widespread 
pockets  of  domestic  poverty.  No*,  In  order  to 
revitalize  our  economy  and  op^n  new  Job 
opportunities  on  the  very  lar^e  scale  re- 
quired, we  have  simply  got  to^  expand  our 
foreign  trade.  The  only  way  we  ^san  win  new 
markets  Is  by  creating  new  customers.  And 
we  have  the  chance  to  do  Jusi)  that  on  the 
scale  of  hundreds  of  millions. 

As  of  now,  roughly  70  perce^  of  VS.  ex- 
ports go  to  markets  In  the  weUthy,  Indus- 
trialized countries.  Meanwhile,  Kbe  less-de- 
veloped nations  occupy  two-tmrds  of  the 
earth's  land  mass  and  contain  tvo-thlrds  of 
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Its  people.  Yet  they  earn  at  present  only  a 
fraction  of  total  world  revenues — and  hence 
can  account  for  only  a  fraction  of  toUl  world 
sales — because  they  produce  at  present  only 
one-sixth  of  all  the  world's  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Even  a  moderate  redressing  of  this  im- 
balance would  do  much  to  create  the  new 
customers  our  economy  so  badly  needs. 

By  way  of  proof,  the  6.6  percent  average 
annual  Increase  In  gross  national  product 
realized  by  the  developing  countries  during 
the  1960's  was  accompanied  by  an  82  percent 
Increase  In  U.S.  exports  to  these  countries — 
from  a  $7-blUlon  to  a  •13-bUllon  yearly  level. 
There  Is  even  more  striking  evidence  of  this 
relationship  between  productive  and  pur- 
chasing power.  Between  1968  and  1969  alone, 
those  low-Income  countries  where  produc- 
tion per  person  was  the  equivalent  of  $400 
or  more  Increased  their  Imports  by  nearly 
14  percent.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale, 
those  countries  where  production  per  person 
came  to  only  tl60  showed  an  actual  Import 
drop-off  of  nearly  3  percent.  To  round  out  the 
picture,  the  developing  countries  that  im- 
ported the  most  from  the  wealthier  nations 
showed  the  fastest  economic  growth  rates — 
proof  that  there  are  vitalizing  as  well  as 
vicious  circles. 

How  far  up  can  this  healthy  spiral  go? 
In  view  of  the  truly  dreadful  poverty  that 
aflUcts  the  developing  cotmtrles,  can  these 
countries  ever  raise  their  output  and  earn- 
ings to  the  point  where  they  will  become  a 
truly  major  market  for  the  U5.?  The  an- 
swer is  yes,  they  can.  While  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  poor  people  throughout 
the  world,  they  don't  have  to  remain  that 
way — because  most  of  the  countries  they  live 
in  have  enormous  latent  wealth.  According 
to  every  reliable  estimate,  the  developing 
nations  today  are  productively  using  only 
about  25  percent  of  their  natural -resource 
potentials  and  perhaps  15  percent  of  their 
man-  and  woman-power  capabilities. 

The  VS.  economy  has  other  basic  needs 
tl»»t  would  be  well  served  by  narrowing  the 
productivity  gap  between  the  Industrialized 
and  the  developing  countries.  Oxir  domestic 
supply  of  natural  resources  is  far  from  being 
bottomless.  We  must  already  Import  more 
than  one-flfth  of  our  oil  and  more  t.h«Ti  that 
proportion  of  our  Iron  ore.  For  nickel,  tin, 
chromite,  cadmium,  bauxite,  manganese,  and 
many  other  vital  minerals,  the  proportion  Is 
substantlaUy  higher — as  much  as  a  full  100 
percent.  This  makes  it  clearly  In  otir  na- 
tional Interest  to  help  locate  and  extract 
both  fuels  and  Industrial  minerals  wherever 
they  can  be  found — so  that  available  supplies 
can  be  inereaeed  to  meet  rising  global  re- 
quirements. By  far  the  most  promising  pros- 
pects (or  this  lie  In  the  developing  countries. 
The  United  Nations  Development  Program, 
for  Instance,  has  uncovered  over  tl2  billion 
worth  of  mineral  reserves  in  these  countries 
during  the  last  tan  years  alone. 

There's  another  point  to  consider.  The 
gross  disparity  in  output  between  the  more- 
developed  one-third  and  the  less- developed 
two-thirds  of  the  world  represents  a  very 
inefficient  division  of  labor.  Most  of  the 
wealthier  nations — ^the  United  States  among 
them — are  producing  a  number  of  Industrial 
goods  and  agricultural  commodities  at  a  con- 
siderably higher  cost  than  they  could  be 
produced  by  the  developing  cotintrles.  Un- 
doubtedly, change  would  be  far  from  simple. 
Nor,  frankly,  would  It  be  altogether  pain- 
less for  certain  sectors  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. But  there  are  ways  of  compensating 
for  the  short-term  damage  involved.  And, 
In  the  long  run,  there  Is  as  much  profit  for 
us  as  for  any  other  nation  in  a  more  diversi- 
fied, better-balanced  global  production  pat- 
tern. 

WHias  WABS  Bxonr 
But  there  Is  a  higher  priority  for  America 
than  Increasing  Its  material  prosperity.  That 
priority  Is  the  strengthening  of  peace.  Dur- 
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Ing  the  last  decade  alone,  we  have  spent 
nearly  $700  bUUon  on  national  defense.  That 
enormous  expenditure  may  have  brought  a 
precarious  balance  of  terror.  But  it  certainly 
hasn't  brought  peace  anywhere  on  earth. 
Nor  has  the  simultaneous  sacrifice  of  thou- 
sands of  American  lives,  and  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  human 
beings — on  many  fields  of  battle.  In  fact, 
none  of  these  could  avail.  For  basically  they 
represent  efforts  to  suppress  or  contain  the 
symptoms  of  world  disorder,  rather  than  to 
work  a  cure. 

Consider  one  compelling  fact.  Every  single 
international  conflict  since  1946  has  started 
and  been  fought  out  in  the  poverty-stricken 
parts  of  the  world.  And  almost  every  major 
international  crisis  came  to  a  boll  In  these 
same  areas. 

Poverty  abroad  has  bred  tensions  that 
erupted  In  violence  abroad.  Peeling 
threatened  by  violence  abroad,  we  devoted 
vast  sums  to  building  up — and  sometimes 
directly  applying  our  military  might.  As  a 
result,  our  reso\irces  and  energies  were 
diverted  from  the  fight  against  domestic 
poverty.  This  aggravated  domestic  tensions, 
and  often  set  off  violence  at  home.  Now,  con- 
cerned with  our  own  problems  and  disillu- 
sioned with  overseas  ventures,  we  are  turn- 
ing from  the  struggle  against  poverty 
abroad — thus  giving  another  powerful  push 
to  the  whole  destructive  cycle. 

To  my  mind,  this  puts  us  on  a  collision 
course  with  reality.  We  should  be  increas- 
ing Instead  of  reducing  the  relatively  small 
sums  we  are  spending  on  overseas  develop- 
ment— a  yearly  amount  that  nets  down  to 
about  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product,  as  against  the  1  percent 
that  is  generally  accepted  as  an  appropriate 
gocU.  We  can  well  afford  to  do  so  without 
weakening  either  our  defense  efforts  or  our 
efforts  to  meet  domestic  development  needs. 
In  fact,  by  helping  to  speed  the  day  when 
people  throughout  the  world  no  longer  feel 
that  violence  Is  the  only  way  to  Improve 
their  lot.  we  will  substantially  strengthen 
our  national  security.  And,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  we  will  also  strengthen  our  economic 
capability  to  alleviate  poverty  at  home. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  clearly  undw- 
stood.  The  first  sxiccessf ul  step  to  a  better  life 
for  the  people  of  the  low-Income  countries 
will  not  necessarily  bring  the  world  visibly 
closer  to  peace.  There  may  actvially  be  more 
turmoil  as  early  development  progress  gives 
rise  to  expectations  that  cannot  be  quickly 
fulfilled.  But  there's  a  positive  side  to  the 
picture.  Real  development  progress  can  be 
achieved  only  through  intensive  interna- 
tional cooperation — cooperation  among  the 
poorer  countries  themselvee  and  between  the 
poorer  countries  and  their  wealthier  neigh- 
bors. Now  when  people  of  diverse  back- 
grounds work  together  day  after  day  to 
achieve  common  ends,  rough  edges  of  suspi- 
cion and  111  feeling  are  inevitably  rubbed 
smoother.  And  when  nations  collaborate  over 
long  periods  for  agreed-on  economic  goals, 
even  sharp  political  disagreements  are  often 
sensibly  dulled.  Meanwhile  new  ties  of  mu- 
tual Interest  are  Imperceptibly  woven. 
Eventually,  whole  national  economies  become 
so  tightly  intermeshed  that  war  Itself  Is  Im- 
practical and.  finally,  almoet  Impossible. 

A  EOLX  WX  CAN'T  SBT7N 

There  U  one  final  reason  for  relegating  the 
term  "foreign  aid"  to  the  scrap  heap  of  our 
national  vocabulary.  It  Is  the  best  reason  of 
all — simple  morality. 

Strangely  enough.  In  an  era  of  utterly  un- 
precedented material  power.  It  has  become 
more  dangerous  than  ever  before  to  disregard 
the  moral  law  which  dictates  that  we  should 
help  our  neighbors.  As  Benjamin  Franklin 
warned  his  countrymen,  "We  must  all  hang 
together  or,  be  assured,  we  shall  all  hang 
separately."  All  must  Join  In  a  partnership 
for  the  common  well-being. 
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America's  wealth.  America's  power,  and 
America's  most  honorable  traditions  all  com- 
bine to  give  our  nation  a  major  role  in  this 
historic  endeavor.  If  we  shun  this  role,  or  fall 
to  shoulder  its  full  responsibilities,  we  will 
not  be  the  least  of  the  losers.  Yet  we  can- 
not play  the  part  we  should  unless  we  really 
understand  the  depth,  nature,  and  necessity 
of  our  Involvement.  And  these  things  we  will 
not  understand  until  we  once  and  for  all 
stop  tidklng — and  stop  thinking — In  terms  of 
"foreign  aid." 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFOBiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
recent  death  of  my  former  colleague  and 
friend,  the  Honorable  John  P.  Shelley. 

California  and  the  Nation  lost  a  most 
distinguished  pubUc  servant  with  the 
death  of  this  outstanding  champion  of 
working  men  and  women. 

For  most  of  his  nearly  89  years,  John 
Shelley  generously  gave  of  himself  to 
serve  his  Nation,  State,  and  beloved  city, 
San  Francisco. 

My  admiration  and  friendship  with 
John  spans  back  through  many  years  of 
mutual  interest  in  politics,  labor,  and 
maritime  affairs  at  both  the  State  and 
National  levels. 

With  all  due  respect  I  must  admit  that 
we  also  shared  a  similar  feeling  in  hav- 
ing served  as  the  mayor  of  our  respected 
hometowns.  While  I  initiated  my  public 
life  as  mayor  of  Hawthorne,  Calif.,  at 
the  age  of  27;  John  polished  off  a  most 
remarkable  career  by  having  his  "last 
hurrah"  as  mayor  of  his  native  San 
Francisco. 

John  Shelley's  distinguished  career 
began  from  his  strong  ties  with  the  labor 
movement.  In  1933  he  was  elected  as  a 
delegate  to  the  San  Francisco  Labor 
council,  and  later,  the  youngest  man  to 
ever  hold  that  position.  He  was  to  hold 
this  position  until  1947  when  he  was  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  California  State 
Federation  of  Labor. 

His  first  elected  public  ot&ce  was  his 
election  in  1938  as  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate  where  he  was  to 
serve  for  the  next  8  years  fighting  for 
relief  of  Jobless  workers  and  stronger 
social  Insurance  programs. 

In  1949  winning  a  special  election  he 
began  a  career  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  was  to  last  through  six 
more  terms.  While  in  Congress  he  was 
able  to  utilize  much  of  his  extensive 
background  and  expertise  In  mariUme 
affairs  by  serving  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
and  later  on  Appropriations. 

It  was  in  1963  that  he  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  House  to  fulfill  a  life's  ambition  by 
becoming  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
a  position  he  truly  cherished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  have  known  and  worked  with  John 
Shelley  for  many  years  in  various  capac- 
ities and  at  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment. I  ftave  always  known  him  to  be  a 
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hard  working  and  dedicated  man.  We  in 
California  shall  miss  our  dear  friend. 
But  I  am  certain  that  his  numerous  con- 
tributions to  labor,  his  city.  State,  and 
Nation  will  long  remain  a  living  memo- 
rial to  him. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  condolences  to  his  wife,  Thelma, 
and  to  their  children,  Joan-Marie, 
Kathleen  Patricia,  and  Kevin. 
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PAUL  HOFFMAN 


A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  MVW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  10. 1974 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  labor  unions  of 
this  Nation  have  through  the  years,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  economic  equity  and 
decency  to  the  factories,  stores,  farms, 
and  offices  of  America.  It  also  goes  with- 
out saying  that  A.  Philip  Randolph  has, 
for  many  years,  been  one  of  the  true 
giants  in  labor  and  civil  rights  move- 
ment. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  resignation  as 
Vice  President  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  council,  the 
following  statnnent  was  drafted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  council.  It  is  now  submitted 
for  the  thoughtful  ccmsideration  of  my 
colleagues: 
Statement     bt     the     AFL-CIO     Executive 

Council  on  A.  Philip  Randolph,  Chicago, 

III.,  AuctTST  6,  1974. 

Whereas,  our  brother,  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
president-emeritus  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters,  has  resigned  as  a  vice 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  member 
of  this  Executive  Council,  and 

Whereas,  Phil  Randolph  has  devoted  his 
life  to  Justice,  equality  and  human  dignity 
for  his  fellow  black  workers  and.  Indeed,  for 
all  workers,  and  has  brought  to  this  cause 
determination,  perseverance,  eloquence  and 
Integrity,  and 

Whereas,  the  wisdom,  counsel  and  common 
sense  that  Phil  Randolph  provided  this 
Council  earned  for  him  the  trust,  rvapect 
and  admiration  of  each  member,  and 

Whereas,  the  labor  movement  and  the 
civil  rights  movement  are  the  richer  for  the 
tireless  dedication  of  Phil  Randolph  and  bis 
keen  understanding  that  progress  for  both 
groups  was  dependent  on  close  and  enduring 
ties  between  them,  and 

Whereas,  PhU  Randolph  is  the  only  trade 
un'.on  official  ever  to  receive  the  Murray- 
Oreen  Award,  the  AFL-CIO's  highest  honor, 
at  which  time  we  noted  that  "Phil  Randolph 
Is  a  credit  to  his  race — the  human  race,"  and 

Whereas.  PhU  Randolph  Is  the  valued 
friend  and  trusted  comrade  of  all  who  served 
with  him  on  this  Executive  Council. 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that  this 
Executive  Council  accepts  the  resignation  of 
A.  Philip  Randolph  with  the  deepest  regret 
and  affection,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  we  extend  to 
him.  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  workers 
who  gained  social  and  economic  Justice  be- 
cause of  his  tireless  efforts,  our  deep  and  sin- 
cere appreciation,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  spread  upon  the  permanent  records  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organisations  and  that  a 
properly  engrossed  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
persented  to  A.  Philip  Randolph,  a  devoted 
trade  unionist,  a  great  American  and  our 
brother. 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  October  10.  1974 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  8,  this  country  and  all  mankind 
lost  a  great  public  servant  and  humsml- 
tarian.  Paul  Gray  Hoffman.  After  a  long 
and  productive  life  of  untiring  service 
to  the  helpless  victims  of  war,  poverty, 
and  pestilence,  Paul  Hoffman  is  at  rest. 
There  are  countless  millions  of  men. 
women,  and  children  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  whose  lives 
and  futures  are  brighter  and  more  secure 
because  of  his  tireless  work  as  Admin- 
istrator of  both  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
later  of  the  United  Nations  special  fund 
and  the  United  Nations  development 
program.  He  realized  and  never  forgot 
that  all  men  are  truly  brothers  and  that 
we  have  a  compelling  responsibility  to 
help  others  to  help  themselves. 

In  rebuilding  the  shattered  economies 
of  Western  Europe  after  the  Second 
World  War  and  in  embarking  cm  the 
new  war  against  human  want  and  despair 
in  the  developing  countries  of  the  third 
world,  Paul  Hoffman  has  left  us  an  in- 
spiring legacy  of  hope  £uid  courage  to 
face  the  monumental  problems  confront- 
ing the  rich  and  the  poor  of  the  world. 
We  will  need  tmd  miss  his  brand  of  hard- 
headed  idealism  and  optimism  in  con- 
fronting the  complex  economic  and  polit- 
ical challenges  of  the  last  quarter  of 
this  century. 

In  1972.  Members  of  Congress  for  Peace 
through  Law,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
honored  Paul  on  his  retirement  after  13 
years  as  head  of  the  U.N.  development 
program.  On  the  silver  cup  we  presented 
to  him,  we  expressed  our  "admiration  and 
gratitude  for  his  Immense  service  to 
mankind."  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
reiterate  those  sentiments  today.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  miy  remarks,  some  news- 
paper comments  on  his  life  and  achieve- 
ments, which  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  (NT)  Times.  October  8, 

1974] 

Fkze  and  Unafsaid 

PaiU  O.  Hoffman  was  an  exuberant,  expo- 
nent of  all  that  Is  best  in  the  American  tra- 
dition. A  highly  successful  salesman  and  cor- 
porate executive,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
reality  that  "free  enterprise"  was  viable  only 
to  the  extent  that  It  genuinely  served  the 
Interests  of  human  freedom  and  social 
responsibility. 

This  conception  of  America's  role  lUumed 
Mr.  Hoffman's  monumental  achievement  as 
administrator  of  the  Marshall  Plan  after 
World  War  II,  the  moet  ambitious  program 
ever  undertaken  by  any  victorious  natl<Hi 
to  rebuild  the  shattered  economies,  hopes 
and  spirits  of  war-devastated  coimtiies 
overseas. 

He  superintended  the  spending  of  $13  bU- 
Uon  In  European  aid.  with  full  knowledge 
that  the  greater  the  success  of  his  efforts. 
the  more  effectively  the  benefldarles  could 
compete  with  United  States  industry  In  the 
global  struggle  f<K'  markets.  In  the  process 
he  accomplished  more  than  arms  ever  oould 
to  keep  totalitarianism  of  left  or  right  from 
triumphing  on  the  ashes  left  by  mtlw  and 
Mussolloi. 

The  same  spirit  marked  his  thirteen  years 
as  chief  of  development  programs  for  the 
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United  Nations.  The  frustratt>ns  othera  bad 
felt  never  tempered  either  iu  enthuslaam 
or  bis  ability  to  infuse  bis  bar4-headed  brand 
of  endeavor  Into  even  the  inost  atolld  or 
obstructionist  of  bis  cUent  states.  The  $3.4 
billion  In  UJI.  aid  be  distributed  served  as 
seed  money  for  vastly  greater  ioutlajra  in  up- 
building underdeveloped  inatlona  and 
expanding  opportunities  for  t|ielr  people. 

When  the  sterile  antl-Comrtnnlst  virus  of 
MoCarthylsm  undermined  the]  BUI  of  Bights 
In  the  nlneteen-flftles,  Mr. 
unshaken  In  constancy  to  the 
nlngs  of  the  American  way. 
presidency  of  the  Pord  Foun< 
manablp  of  Its  crusading 
public.  In  a  1066  speech  to 
Liegloa  post,  be  summed  up  t%e  fund's  pur- 
poaes  In  a  sentence  that  also  i^unmed  up  bis 
life:  "We  are  trying  to  help  keip  this  Repub- 
lic free  and  strong  so  that  It  cin  give  a  dem- 
onstration to  all  the  world  bf  a  free  and 
unafraid  society  at  work."        J 

(Prom  the  Washington  (^.C.)  Poat. 
Oct.  9.  19741 

Paxti.  HomiAM 

(By  Ferdinand  K^ 

Few  newcomers  to  oOlclal 
won  so  much  acclaim  In  so 
Paul  O.  Hoffman,  the  first 
D.S.  foreign  aid  who  died  yi 
York  at  83. 

When  be  arrived  here  for  Ala  first  govern- 
ment Job  early  In  1948,  he  w  «  a  Republican 
businessman,  president  of  iba  Studebaker 
Corporation,  with  the  reputa  ton  of  a  super- 
salesman.  When  be  left  two  nd  a  baU  yean 
later  he  had  won  the  applau  e  of  Democrata 
and  Republlcana  alike  and  of  those  often 
hardest  to  please:  the  caret  '  dvU  servants. 

He  "achieved  great  tblnga,  lald  the  Dem- 
ocratic President.  Harry  Tru  nan.  He  served 
his  country  "magnlflcently,"  lald  the  Bepub- 
llcan  chairman  of  the  Senat  i  Foreign  Bela- 
tlons  Committee,  Arthur  1  [.  Vandenberg. 
"Few  men  In  history  have  lel  the  mark  that 
be  did."  was  the  comment,  x  any  yean  later 
of  W.  Averell  Harrlman,  hla  d  pnty  In  Kurope 
and  bla  suceeasor.  It  was  a  c  lorus  that  sang 
In  unison  except  a  few  dlsooe  lant  notes  from 
the  far  right  and  far  left. 

Originally  the  President  wanted  Dean 
Acbeson  to  direct  the  agei  cy  that  would 
spend  $17  bUllon  tn  four  ye  n  for  Kurope's 
recovery.  Acbeson  had  serve)  as  under  sec- 
retary of  State,  and  by  1948  iraa  back  tn  the 
private  practice  of  law.  But  ve  Bepubllcana 
then  controlled  Congreas,  nd  Republican 
leaders  had  another  kind  of  a  mlnlatrator  in 
mind.  Senator  Vandenberg,  tb  ilr  spokesman, 
told  Mr.  Truman  that  Cong  ess  wanted  a 
businessman  from  outside  th  i  government. 
F-Jffman  had  been  the  first  eb  tlce  of  at  least 
half  of  more  than  a  hundrei  businessmen 
Whom  Vanderberg  bad  eanvaa  led.  That  set- 
tled It;  the  President  gave  In. 

The  new  administrator  took  comparatively 
little  part  in  setting  the  l>rc  %d  policies  of 
the  foreJgn  aid  effort.  Thoee  h  id  been  drawn 
tn  broad  outline  tn  the  Marahi  11  Plan  and  in 
the  historic  congressional  del  ates  that  fol- 
lowed. Where  Hoffman  excell  id  was  in  or- 
ganizing a  new  agency  on  i  nonpartisan 
basis  and  in  choosing  able  helpers. 

His  assistants  saw  little  *f  Mm  In  the 
office,  although  he  kept:  the  n  briefed  and 
consulted.  Then,  as  always,  :  nrelgn  aid  was 
unpopular.  TVe  life  of  the  a  d 
one  of  uncndlnt^  effort  to  M  1 
and  politically  unattraetive  j 
1949,  his  first  full  year  In  tf  •  Job  Hoffman 
was  out  of  his  office  all  but  a  )out  two  hours 
of  every  worklrp  day.  usua  Ir 
t»»e  rooms  or  antechambTs  (  n  Capitol  Hill. 

Men  and  women  who  worlte  I  with  Hoffman 
In  the  EGA — the  Economic  C  operation  Ad- 
ministration, as  It  was  then  c  illed — still  find 
lessons  In  his  performance.  II  one  a«ks  them 
why  Hoffman  was  such  a  sw  xess.  they  an- 
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swer  In  this  vein:  "He  never  threw  his  weight 
around,"  "He  toased  out  Ideas  and  didn't 
mind  letting  others  pick  them  up  and  take 
the  credit."  "He  never  let  power  swell  bis 
bead." 

Where  other  businessmen  felt  out  of  tbelr 
element  In  government  Jobs,  HofTman  seemed 
to  know  bis  way.  His  brisk  talk  was  usually 
low-keyed.  His  blue  eyes  kept  a  twinkle  of 
humor  In  reserve:  he  faced  many  serious  situ- 
ations but  never  despaired.  In  a  time  of 
alarms  and  crises,  some  of  them  dangerous, 
he  was  a  steadfast  optimist. 

His  personal  traits  stayed  the  same  to  the 
end,  but  his  mind  grew  and  changed  with 
the  years.  From  the  start  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  he  took  a  deepening  interest  In  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  He  went  on  to  head  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  ttie  United  Nations  devel- 
opment program,  broadening  bis  Ideas  and 
the  market  for  them. 

Again  and  again  In  his  ***'»*'ftll  Plan  years 
he  argued  that  spending  billions  to  rebuild 
and  revive  Eiirope  would  be  good  for  business 
as  well  as  essential  for  America's  survival. 
When  some  In  Congreas  wanted  special  priv- 
ileges for  American  business  In  return, 
Hoffman  replied  that  the  American  aid  pro- 
gram must  never  be  used  for  tbls  purpose. 
Repeatedly  he  contended  that  trade  Is  a  two- 
way  street,  thus  standing  against  American 
protectionists  who  were  afraid  of  foreign 
competition. 

In  September,  1950,  Hoffman  resigned, 
soon  stepping  Into  the  presidency  of  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Here  be  could  direct  the  spend- 
ing of  hundreds  of  millions  free  of  congres- 
sional constraints.  Hie  Foundation  at- 
te«cted  him  for  other  reasons  as  well.  It 
gave  blm  a  chance  to  sell  bis  ideas  wttb 
more  freedom  than  before.  But  he  waa 
wrong. 

The  marriage  between  Studebaker  and  Ford 
did  not  work.  For  the  first  and  only  time, 
Hoffman  was  not  a  success  In  a  major  under- 
taking. Rxactly  what  happened,  and  why  he 
left  Ford  after  less  than  two  years,  was  never 
publicly  explained. 

Dwigbt  MacDonald,  in  a  famoiia  profile  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  tn  The  New  Torker, 
suggested  in  1965  that  Hoffman  had  been  too 
dangerous  for  the  Ford  trustees.  For  example, 
be  recruited  the  always-controversial  Rob- 
ert M.  Hutcblna,  formerly  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  aa  bis  deputy. 

It  was  reported,  although  Ford  spokesmen 
denied  it,  that  the  trustees  wanted  someone 
safer  and  more  conventional  as  president. 
All  Hoffman  would  say,  with  a  wry  smile,  was 
that  he  and  Ford  were  "Incompatible."  He 
seemed  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  foundation  Job, 
and  with  his  usual  energy  plunged  into  a  va- 
riety of  public  causes. 

One  of  his  favorite  causes  of  those  days 
was  named  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  Soon  after 
Gen.  Elsenhower  had  become  president  of 
Columbia  University  in  1948,  the  general 
asked  a  visitor.  "How  do  we  elect  Paul  Hoff- 
man President  of  the  United  States?"  Hoff- 
man turned  the  compliment  around.  By  1951 
he  was  in  the  front  line  of  rich  and  promi- 
nent admirers  who  were  urging  the  general  to 
come  home  from  NATO  headquarters  in  Eu- 
rope and  run  for  President.  The  next  year  he 
helped  round  up  convention  delegates  and 
raised  money  for  the  Elsenhower  campaign. 
Only  Ike,  be  said,  could  cut  through  "the 
smog  of  hate,  fear  and  political  amorallty" 
in  the  United  States. 

When  anyone  talked  of  hate  in  those  years 
he  usually  meant  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy. 
Hoffman  was  one  of  the  few  Republicans  to 
speak  out  against  what  he  called  McCarthy's 
"fantastically  false"  charges  against  Oen, 
Geor^  C.  Marshall  In  the  1962  campaign. 
Late  in  1953  Hoffman  prodded  President  El- 
senhower to  counterattack.  As  Robert  J. 
E)onovan  tells  It  in  "Elsenhower:  the  Inside 
Story,"  based  on  access  to  the  White  Rouse 
files,  Hoffman  "was  urging  him  to  let  Mc- 
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Carthy  have  It  with  both  barrels."  Vice  Piesl- 
dent  Nixon  and  others  advised  blm  to  bold 
back.  Elsenhower,  beset  by  conflicting  ad- 
vice, decided  not  to  tangle  with  McCarthy: 
"I  will  not,"  he  said,  "get  In  the  gutter  with 
that  guy." 

Hoffman's  stand  against  MoCarthy  toooght 
frowns  to  many  Republican  faces.  Ttaa  dla- 
pleasures  of  otben  seldom  stopped  >\\m_  i^^ 
was  independent-minded  from  his  youth. 

Pava  Oray  Hoffman  was  b<nii  In  Chtoigo 
on  April  26,  1891.  His  father,  George  Delos 
Hoffman,  was  an  Inventor  who  wanted  his 
son  to  get  a  University  of  Chicago  degree. 
Paul  did  enter  that  university,  but  stayed 
only  a  year.  By  1911.  when  he  woiUd  have 
been  a  Junior  in  college,  he  was  a  salesmao 
In  the  Studebaker  branch  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  climbed  the  corporate  ladder  fast.  In 
1916,  at  24.  be  became  sales  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  branch;  in  the  same  year  he  mar- 
ried Dorothy  Brown.  She  bore  him  six  chil- 
dren, and  they  added  a  seventh  as  a  ward. 
His  children  survive  him.  In  1926  he  was 
already  a  vice  president  of  Studebaker,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  35,  a  year  later,  he  had 
made  a  million  dollars. 

The  Depression  pushed  Studebaker  into 
bankruptcy  m  1933.  Within  two  yean  the 
company  was  on  its  feet  again  with  capital 
that  Hoffman  had  coaxed  out  of  Wall  Street, 
and  with  himself  as  president. 

The  start  of  World  War  n  in  Europe,  and 
the  war  orders  pouring  into  American  fac- 
tories, led  Hoffman  to  think  about  the  post- 
war future.  How.  he  wondered,  could  the 
country  keep  full  production  and  full  em- 
ployment when  the  war  ended?  "This  Is  a 
problem  for  unlvenlty  scholan."  he  told 
Robert  M.  Hutchlns.  the  university  chancel- 
lor, and  William  Benton,  the  vice  chancellor, 
in  1940. 

According  to  Sidney  Hyman,  Benton's 
biographer.  Hoffman  argued  that  business* 
men  and  scholars  ought  to  pool  their  knowl- 
edge to  solve  the  problem.  This  was  the 
origin  of  a  short-lived  but  Influential  group 
called  the  American  Policy  Committee,  made 
up  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thoughtful  bustness- 
men  who  were  willing  to  give  time  to  long* 
range  public  policy. 

The  oocnmlHlon  disbanded  after  Pearl  Har* 
bor,  but  much  of  its  planning  work  was 
picked  up  by  the  larger  Committee  for  Roo- 
nomlc  Development.  Hoffman  was  a  ^Mrk- 
plug  in  this  nongovernmental  engine  of 
study,  planning  and  publicity.  He  was  sure 
there  would  be  a  vast  postwar  market  at  home 
and  abroad — ^If  businessmen  could  be  per- 
suaded to  plan  the  conversion  of  their  plants 
to  peacetime  uses.  It  was  the  CED  more  than 
anything  else  that  brought  Paul  Hoffman  to 
the  attention  of  business  leaders  and,  before 
long,  political  leaden  around  the  country. 

Hoffman's  mind  had  turned  more  and  more 
to  international  affaire  during  his  five  years 
in  government  and  at  the  Ford  Foundation. 
In  19M  President  Elsenhower  called  him  back 
to  public  service  by  naming  him  a  delegate 
to  the  UN  General  Assembly.  This  opened  a 
new  chapter  in  Hoffman's  life. 

It  was  a  strange  experience  for  him  to  have 
to  listen  not  only  to  attacks  on  the  United 
States  by  Soviet  and  Sovlet-bloc  delegates 
but  also  to  the  diatribes  of  Krishna  Menon 
of  India.  He  learned  new  lessonn  In  when  to 
be  patient  and  when  to  talk  back. 

The  Assembly  tauufbt  htm  much,  too.  about 
the  so-called  Third  World.  He  became  con- 
vinced that  government  grants  by  them- 
selves could  not  pull  any  country  out  of 
poverty.  The  UN  experience  led  directly  to 
Hoffman's  appointment  in  1959  as  managing 
director  of  the  UN  Special  Fund  for  economie 
development. 

This  was  an  agency  In  which  he  could  sell 
his  ideas  and  enthusiasms  on  a  worldwide 
market.  Applying  lessons  he  had  learned  In 
the  Ford  Foundation,  he  regarded  the  Special 
Fund  as  "seed  money,"  Hoffman  like  to  say 
that  If  the  Special  Fund  spent,  foe  example. 
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860  million  a  year  on  training  and  pilot  proj- 
ects, and  If  recipient  govemmente  put  up  $76 
million,  tbey  would  prepare  the  ground  for 
at  least  a  billion  in  private  Investment  for 
profit. 

Looking  back  over  his  career,  Hoffman  aald 
the  best  part  of  It  was  at  the  United  Nations. 
Be  ran  a  highly  personalized  operation  at  the 
Special  Fund.  His  cloeest  associates  were  men 
of  bla  own  choosing.  The  staff  broke  with  UN 
secretariat  habit  and  did  not  spUnter  Into 
national  or  racial  groupe. 

Again,  as  In  his  Maraball  Plan  days,  Hoff- 
man spent  much  of  bis  time  out  of  the  office. 
Often  he  flew  to  Washington  to  Induce  luke- 
warm congressmen  to  vote  the  American 
share  of  the  Fund.  Most  of  his  travels,  bow- 
ever,  took  blm  overseas.  In  bis  first  two  yeare 
as  managing  director  he  appointed  himself 
a  traveling  salesman  for  development,  visit- 
ing sixty-eight  countries,  all  outside  Western 
Europe. 

The  Special  Fund  was  merged  in  1966  with 
the  larger  and  longer-established  UN  Devel- 
opment Program,  Now  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
UN  secretariat  hemmed  Hoffman  in.  He  was 
less  effective  than  before,  but  be  kept  his 
unbureaucratlc  ways.  Long  after  he  was  70 
he  liked  to  walk,  when  be  could,  from  his 
apartment  to  bis  twenty-ninth-floor  office 
half  a  mile  away. 

If  he  ever  lost  his  optimism  diulng  bis  70s 
he  never  let  the  public  know.  He  was  "com- 
pletely convinced,"  he  said  In  1969.  "that  we 
now  have  the  technology  to  double  world 
food  supplies  in  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  yeare," 
In  1961  his  wife  died  after  46  yeare  of  mar- 
riage; the  next  year  he  married  a  dynamo 
named  Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  a  former  assistant 
secretary  of  defense.  He  had  worked  with  her 
on  labor-management  problems  during  bis 
CED  days;  be  described  her  as  "an  old.  old 
friend."  She  was  with  him  at  his  death. 

He  kept  his  good  health  until  about  five 
yean  before  his  retirement  at  80.  He  drank 
only  occasionally,  hated  cocktail  parties,  bad 
not  smoked  since  bis  youth.  He  relaxed  play- 
ing golf,  bridge  and  gin  rummy.  But  a  broken 
leg  and  other  ailments  took  tiieir  toll.  When 
be  returned  here  for  a  farewell  reception  after 
be  retired  in  1971,  old  associates  who  bad 
not  seen  blm  for  five  yean  felt  be  bad  aged 
at  last. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  WEST 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  KAsaacRtnrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  CONTB.  Mr.  E^ieaker,  In  1774,  2 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed,  the  town  of  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  declared  Its  inde- 
pendence— from  the  town  of  Springfield. 
Tills  year,  the  townspeople  afe  celebrat- 
ing the  200th  anniversary  of  this  event 
and  the  incorporation  of  West  Spring- 
field as  a  separate  entity. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  from  the  northeastern  States  will 
recognise  the  town  as  the  home  of  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  How  many 
others  will  recognize  it  as  the  hometown 
of  the  Morgan  horse,  the  inventor  of  the 
wireless  telegraph,  or  baseball  great  Leo 
Durocher?  It  is  all  of  that.  And  the 
home  of  more  than  28,000  proud  citizens. 

AH  throughout  this  year,  the  town  has 
marked  the  anniversary.  Today.  I  would 
like  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  wishing 
West  Springfield  and  Its  residents  hearty 
congratulations. 
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Ibe  area  known  today  as  West  Spring- 
field was  first  settled  in  the  mid- 1600*8  by 
residents  of  Springfield.  Located  to  the 
west  of  that  community,  in  the  south- 
western section  of  the  State,  its  fertile 
soil  and  unsettled  expanses  attracted 
Springfield  residents  who  crossed  the 
Connecticut  River  to  reach  the  site. 

Because  the  Connecticut  River  pro- 
vided a  natural  boundary  between  the 
two  sections  of  Springfield,  the  residents 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  petitioned 
the  Commonwealth  for  a  separation  in 
1756.  It  WEus  protested  by  the  east  side 
residents  smd  it  was  not  until  February, 
1774.  that  the  town  of  West  Springfield 
was  incorporated  by  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts. 

At  that  time,  what  comprised  West 
Springfield  was  not  the  16.75  square 
miles  that  it  encompasses  today.  In  1850, 
the  area  now  the  city  of  Holyoke  was 
taken  out  of  West  Springfield.  In  1855. 
the  area  now  the  town  of  Agawam  split 
from  West  Springfield. 

Although  newly  established,  the  town 
dispatched  minutemen  to  Boston  just 
a  day  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  in  1775.  It  continued  to  play 
an  active  role  in  the  revcdutionary  effort. 
After  the  defeat  of  General  Burgoyne, 
part  of  his  troops,  liie  German  mercenary 
Hessians,  were  marched  to  Boston  by  way 
of  West  ^ringfield. 

Rebel  fervor  did  not  die  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  revoluntionary  war.  West 
Springfield  claimed  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  infamous  Shays  rebellion  of  1787, 
Luke  Day. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  New 
England  politlcial  entitieB  Is  the  town 
meeting.  The  first  town  meeting  in  West 
Springfield  was  held  March  23,  1774. 
With  a  few  refinements,  it  remains  the 
form  of  government  in  the  town.  In  the 
1920's  the  representative  form  of  town 
meeting  was  adopted. 

The  first  school  was  built  in  West 
Springfield  in  1737  and  today  the  com- 
munity boasts  12  exc^ent  learning 
facilities. 

As  I  menti(med  at  the  outset.  West 
Springfield  is  the  site  of  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition.  Begun  in  1916  to  foster 
and  encourage  progressive  agricultural 
practices,  the  "Big  E"  today  is  an  annual 
event  that  draws  thousands  of  visitors 
to  West  i^ringfield.  It  houses  an  im- 
pressive "Avenue  of  the  States,"  Storrow- 
town  Village,  and  a  multitude  of  livestock 
and  farm  exhibits. 

The  exposition  points  up  the  fact  that 
early  in  its  history,  the  community  was 
primarily  an  agricultural  center.  During 
the  period  that  this  was  true,  a  horse 
named  "Justin  Morgan" — after  its 
owner — was  foaled  in  the  town.  The 
date  of  this  event  has  been  set  at  1789. 
This  horse  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Morgan  horse,  the  first  aU-American 
breed  of  horse. 

The  town  also  has  claim  to  Influence  in 
the  sports  world,  as  the  hometown  of 
Leo  Durocher,  one  of  the  all-time  great 
players  and  managers  in  major  league 
baseball.  A  colorful  personality,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  well-known  "Gas  House 
Gang"  of  the  St,  Louis  Cardinals, 

Another  famous  "son,"  Dr.  Mahlon 
Loomis,  inventor  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
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was  a  resident  of  West  Springfield, 
although  not  bom  in  the  community. 

West  Springfield  is  also  the  home  of 
"The  Hour  of  the  Crucified,"  a  world  fa- 
mous radio  program  produced  by  the 
Passionist  Fathers  of  Our  Lady  of  Sor- 
rows Monastery. 

And,  finally.  West  Springfield  is  the 
home  of  numerous  industries  providing 
employment  for  thousands  of  area 
citizens. 

The  Bicentennial  Committee  in  West 
Springfield  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
in  coordinating  and  directing  events  to 
commemorate  the  anniversay.  There  has 
been  a  mammoth  parade,  an  Incorpora- 
tion Day,  an  arts  festival  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  gazebo  and  fountain  on  the 
town  common,  and  all  manner  of  activi- 
ties sponsored  by  civic,  fraternal,  and 
religious  groups.  Upcoming  is  a  home- 
coming day,  an  awards  night,  a  road  race, 
a  salute  to  the  bicentennial  by  the  public 
schools  and  a  final  event  in  February  of 
1975. 

Edmimd  Burke  has  said  that  "pe<Hrie 
will  not  lock,  forward  to  posterity  who 
never  look  backward  to  their  ancestors," 
Today,  I  pay  tribute  to  a  town  which  is 
spending  a  year  tracing  its  roots  and 
commemorating  the  work  of  those  who 
came  before  them. 

I  take  this  oi;n>ortunity,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
wish  a  warm  "Happy  Birthday"  to  the 
town  of  West  Springfield. 


LABOR     DRIVES     FOR     A     "VETO- 
PROOF,"  CONGRESS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
"Labor  Drives  For  a  'Veto-Proof  Con- 
gress", the  lead  article  in  the  October, 
1974.  Reader's  Digest.  At  the  tftne,  with 
great  public  attention  being  directed  to- 
ward the  electoral  process  and  political 
campaign  reform,  I  believe  this  article 
provides  an  important  insight  into  an 
{ispect  ot  American  politics  which  gen- 
erally is  overlooked. 

Labor  Dbivss  Foa  a  "Vbto-Pboof"  Comgbxss 
(By  WlUlam  SchultsV 

Union  basses  are  lavishly  bankrolling 
"friendly"  candidates  in  this  fall's  Oongree- 
slonal  elections.  If  they  win,  uncontrolled 
federal  spending  may  result. 

Most  Americans  have  never  beard  of  the 
Marine  Engineere'  Beneficial  Association.  By 
May  31  of  this  year,  however,  the  p(dltlcal- 
actlon  committees  of  MEBA.  a  tiny  (14,000- 
member)  Anr-CIO  Union,  had  ■msseert  an 
election-campaign  war  chest  of  tSlO.iae. 
MEBA  President  Jesse  Calhoun  was  not  bash- 
ful about  explaining  its  use  this  fall.  He  told 
CBS  correspondent  Phil  Jones  the  money 
would  be  used  to  "reward  our  friends  and 
punish  our  enemies." 

MEBA  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  union 
groups  currently  active  in  the  1974  Con- 
gressional elections.  Common  Cause  reports 
that,  in  the  firat  five  months  of  1974,  or- 
ganized labor  bad  spent,  or  had  available  to 
spend,  60  percent  more  on  behalf  of  Congres- 
sional candidates  than  in  the  1972  elections. 
Better  than  tl.a  mtlUon  had  been  eptnt  on 
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favored  candidates;  another  >6.4  mllUon  had 
been  raised. 

Additional  millions  woul(  be  secured  by 
Labor  Day.  Estimates  are  t  kat  the  unions' 
total  spending  will  exceed  $6  )  million — much 
ot  It  unreported  and  taken  j  rom  compulsory 
dues.  "Never  before  has  so  ni  jch  money  been 
sp>eni  to  secure  control  of  Congress."  says 
syndicated  labor  columnist  V  Ictor  Rlesel. 

What  do  the  leaders  nf  :  organized  labor 
want?  The  AFL-CIO  puts  It  !  Imply:  a  "veto- 
proof  Congress  that  could  Ui  1  the  President 
to  Jump  In  the  lake."  Angeredlby  Presidential 
vetoe3  that  cut  federal  speeding  by  $30.6 
billion,  labor  demands  a  Cong  'ess  that  would 
override  those  vetoes  and  sup  >ort  its  legisla- 
tive agenda.  Key  planks  in  that  program: 
repeal  of  legislation  under  t  hlch  rlght-to- 
work  statutes  have  been  enact  ed  In  19  states, 
greatly  expanded  funding  for  federal  welfare 
programs,  passage  of  laws  glV  ng  public  em- 
ployes the  right  to  strike. 

The  drive  for  a  veto-proof  ( iongress  began 
the  day  after  the  1972  elei  tlons.  Despite 
heavy  Democratic  margins  In  Congress.  AFL- 
CIO  president  Oeorge  Meany  r  »allzed  that  he 
lacked  the  votes  to  put  throug  h  all  of  labor's 
program.  Analysis  by  union  obbylsts  Indi- 
cated that  a  1974  pickup  of  se*  en  Senate  and 
23  Housp  seats  would  be  nee<  ed  to  override 
Presidential  vetoes  on  labo:  -related  bills 
when  Congress  convened  In  1975.  And  so 
labor's  strategists  went  to  w(%-k,  ultimately 
selecting  81  target  districts.  *y  the  fall  of 
1973,  Al  Barkan.  director  of 
Committee  on  Political  Edu 
was  sounding  the  "veto-proo: 
series  of  regional  conferences 

Then  the  death  of  Cong: 
Saylor.  a  Pennsylvania  Rep 
COPE  its  first  opportunity  to  put  khe  operation 
into  high  gear.  More  than  two  nionths  before 
the  February  5,  1974,  special  e|Bctlon  to  All 
Saylor's  seat,  Democratic  n 
Murtha  hurried  to  Washlngto: 
ences  with  Barkan  and  two  doa 
top  political  strategists.  Almost 
campaign  funds  began  to  pourhn.  National 
unions  and  their  local  afflUateb— from  the 
Teamsters  to  the  Steelworkers,  fipm  the  Rail- 
way Clerks  to  the  Meatcutters— thlpped  In  a 
reported  $24,630.  | 

Even  more  Important  to  the  Murtha 
campaign  were  unreported  contributions  and 
manpower.  By  early  December,  jout-of -state 
labor  representatives — their  salaries  paid 
from  union  treasuries — were  dtijcendlng  on 
Saylor's  former  district.  In  Jaiuary.  when 
the  Washington  Star-News'  Ja^k  Oermond 
came  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  he  repofted  that  the 
area  was  swarming  "with  union  t>rofe8Blonals 
working  to  turn  out  the  labor  vote  for 
Murtha. "  Among  those  Identified  by  Oer- 
mond: coordinators  from  national  cop*,  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Afx-cio.  and  agents  for  the  Auto  Workers,  the 
Ladles  Garment  Workers,  the  Firefighters. 
the  Clothing  Workers,  the  Steel  Workers  and 
the  State,  County  and  Municipal  Workers. 

Ruth  Columbo,  a  top  copk  o^clal,  super- 
vised a  "telephone  bank"  desired  to  con- 
tact union  members  In  the  flv«-county  dis- 
trict. Dlstrlctwlde  maUlngs  wer^  sent  out  by 
state  COPE  and  the  Pennsylvania  teachers 
union.  Frontlash,  a  coalition  of]llberal  youth 
organizations  working  In  coorteratlon  with 
labor,  signed  up  600  new  votefs  at  a  local 
university,  two  thirds  of  then^  Democrats. 
And  an  estimated  912,000  was  n|ade  avaUable 
for  last-minute,  get-out-the-v^te  activities. 
By  the  campaign's  end.  lab^r  had  spent 
some  $65,000  on  behalf  of  Murtha— who  won 
by  Just  122  votes  out  of  more: than  120.000 
cast.  Inflation,  a  sluggish  economy  and 
Watergate  contributed  heavUyi  to  this  out- 
come, of  course.  "But  If  It  «4sn't  for  our 
money  and  organization."  on^unlon  leader 
crowed.  "Murtha  couldn't  have 

In   succeeding   weeks,   the 
was  repeated  In  three  other  s^ 
necessitated  by  the  resignation 
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Republicans  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Orand 
Rapids  and  Saginaw.  Mich.,  electoral  dis- 
tricts. Various  union  groups  reported  con- 
tributions of  $68,000  to  the  Democratic  can- 
didates in  those  contests,  and  some  of  the 
workers  who  had  participated  In  the  Murtha 
campaign  turned  up  to  help.  Again,  new 
Democratic  voters  were  registered,  massive 
telephone  campaigns  organized,  and  get-out- 
the-vote  drives  mobilized.  When  the  votes 
were  tallied,  the  Democrats — and  big  labor — 
had  won  all  three  contests  by  narrow  mar- 
gins. 

These  special  elections,  the  first  mani- 
festation of  labor's  nationwide  push  for  a 
veto-proof  Congress,  demonstrated  clearly 
that  union  aid  breaks  down  Into  two  cate- 
gories: "hard"  and  "'soft."  "Hard"  contri- 
butions are  the  voluntary  donations  solici- 
ted nationally  from  the  rank-and-file  and 
then  distributed  by  labor's  political  appa- 
r»t\is — groups  such  as  COPE,  MEBA,  the 
Teamsters'  DRIVE,  etc.  Most  unions  request 
anywhere  from  $2  to  $5  per  member. 
Although  some  85  percent  of  America's  20 
million  union  membiers  decline  to  give,  orga- 
nized labor  nonetheless  reported  "hard"  con- 
tributions of  $3.8  million  to  Congressional 
candidates — almost  all  of  them  Democrats — 
during  the  1972  campaign. 

Year  after  year,  however,  the  hard  con- 
tributions are  far  surpassed  by  the  "soft" 
ones.  "Soft"  dollars  cover  the  salaries  of 
union  officials  assigned  to  campaigns,  print- 
ing and  mailing  of  partisan  literature,  use 
of  union  computers  and  telephone  banks  for 
"friendly"  candidates,  voter-registration 
drives,  the  loan  of  trucks  and  other  equip- 
ment on  EHectlon  Day,  and  so  on. 

Labor  officials  contend  that  these  expendi- 
tures are  legitimate  "educational"  activities, 
permissible  under  the  law.  Others,  such  as 
Prof.  Sylvester  Petro  of  Wake  Forest  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  disagree.  They  cite  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  (Title  18, 
Section  610.  U.S.  Code),  which  prohibits 
unions  (and  corporations)  from  making  "any 
direct  or  Indirect  payment,  or  any  service,  or 
anything  of  value  to  any  candidate,  political 
party  or  organization." 

Nonetheless,  the  uses  and  abuses  of  "soft" 
money  will  be  a  strong  factor  In  the  1974 
campaign.  In  Cincinnati,  a  union  publica- 
tion recently  summoned  all  stewards  and 
committeemen  to  a  meeting  where  "materials 
win  be  furnished  and  definite  assignments 
outlined"  for  the  campaign.  Since  1973,  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees  has  conducted  training 
sessions  for  an  estimated  900  members,  who 
are  taught  the  mechanism  of  political  cam- 
paigning. The  United  Auto  Workers  sched- 
uled summer  seminars  for  about  9000  mem- 
bers, who.  after  "graduation."  would  "con- 
centrate full  time  on  politics."  according  to 
the  non-partisan  Congresaional  (Quarterly.  In 
the  closing  hours  of  the  campaign,  tens  of 
millions  of  pieces  of  poliUcal  propaganda 
wUl  be  mailed,  with  the  U.S.  taxpayer  helping 
to  pick  up  the  tab — for  most  mailings  will 
be  sent  at  the  unions'  non-profit  "bulk  rate" 
of  1.7  cents  each.  (Candidates  themselves 
would  have  to  pay  6.1  cents.) 

Some  of  the  cost  of  labor's  nationwide 
drive  will  be  paid  by  the  volimtary  contri- 
butions of  union  members.  But  the  great 
bulk  win  come  from  union  treasuries,  with- 
out approval  of  the  rank-and-file.  Indeed,  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  shows  that  four  out  of  every 
five  union  members  oppose  the  use  of  com- 
pulsory dues  "to  campaign  for  political 
candidates." 

Professor  Petro  estimates  that  at  least  30 
percent,  and  perhaps  40  percent,  of  union 
members  are  Republicans  or  Independents. 
"To  divert  their  dues  to  the  support  of 
Democratic  candidates  and  policies  Infringes 
upon  their  political  rights,"  he  says.  "It  Is 
not  only  unfair;  It  Is  unconsUtutlonal." 
Clearly,  steps  shotUd  be  taken  to  right  the 
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political  scales.  Washington  attorney  Doug- 
las Caddy  (author  of  The  Hundred  Million 
Dollar  Payoff,*  an  account  of  alleged  Ulegal 
political  activities  by  labor  unions)  suggests 
appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor  and  tb» 
Impaneling  of  federal  grand  Juries  to  probe 
Ulegal  activity  by  organized  labor.  The  Jos- 
tles Department  could  Intervene  In  certain 
suits  brought  by  dissident  unionists  to  utap 
the  use  of  their  dues  for  partisan  purposes. 
Most  Importantly,  Congress  coold  plug,  once 
and  for  all,  the  loopholes  that  enable  union 
leaders  to  dip  into  their  treasuries  to  finance 
political  activities,  one-party  registration 
drives  and  partisan  propaganda. 

But  all  of  this  may  be  academic  If  Big 
Labor  succeeds  in  getting  Its  "veto-ppoof" 
Congress  this  faU, 


THE  ARMY  AND  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  years 
gone  by — and  not  so  long  ago,  no  black 
member  of  the  U.S.  Army  could  ever  be- 
come an  officer.  Black  troops  had  white 
officers. 

When  a  black  man  entered  West  Point, 
he  wafi  ostracized  during  his  whole  cadet 
career. 

But  today  the  Army  wants  its  mem- 
bers to  have  equal  opportunity,  and  it  has 
moved  aggressively  to  make  that  desire 
come  true. 

The  ostracized  black  cadet  became  a 
general,  and  today  the  Army  has  a  dozen 
black  generals,  and  that  is  progress. 

Throughout  the  officer  corps,  blacks 
and  other  minorities  are  beglnjilng  to 
show  up  in  sizable  numbers.  It  will  take 
time,  but  you  can  see  now  that  the  officer 
corps  some  day  is  going  to  look  pretty 
much  like  the  enlisted  ranks. 

I  am  glad  of  this. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shows  the  dedication  to  equal 
opportunity  that  he  does;  it  would  have 
been  the  last  thing  perhaps  that  one 
would  have  expected  of  a  southerner  15 
years  ago. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  met  with  some  of  us  to  review  the 
Army's  progress  toward  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  can  see  that  problems  remain,  and 
that  there  Is  some  distance  to  go.  But  I 
also  can  see  that  nobody  is  ever  going  to 
be  named  "Black  Jack"  as  Periling  me. 
for  being  assigned  to  troops  who  are 
black — because  there  are  no  more  segre- 
gated military  formations. 

Other  minorities  are  getting  a  share 
of  attention,  too,  and  that  is  the  wmy  It 
ought  to  be.  Tlie  Secretary  seems  to 
know  that  his  Army  has  got  to  run  on  the 
proposition  that  rank  depends  on  merit, 
and  opportunity  has  to  be  open  for  every- 
body, if  it  is  going  to  work. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Army  for 
comhig  the  distance  that  it  has.  I  know 
that  much  remains  to  be  done.  I  know 
that  eliminating  the  vestiges  of  discrlml- 
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nation  is  hard  worlc,  demanding  the  skill 
and  dedication  and  patience  of  every- 
body concerned.  But  I  am  encouraged  by 
what  has  been  done,  and  tiiink  that  I 
can  see  the  kind  of  determination  that 
will  bring  about  more  progress  stiU.  I 
simply  want  to  take  this  time  to  con- 
gratulate Secretary  Calloway  and  the  en- 
tire Army,  and  wish  them  success  in  this 
great  and  difficult  endeavor. 


AMNESTY  PLAN  IGNORES  THE 
PLIGHT  OP  VETERANS  WITH  LESS- 
THAN-HONORABLE  DISCHARGES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NEW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Thursday.  October  10,  1974 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
flaws  in  the  amnesty  plan  proposed  by 
President  Ford  is  the  fact  that  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  GIs  who  re- 
ceived undesirable  or  dishonorable  dis- 
charges during  the  senseless  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  These  veterans  are  per- 
manently penalized  when  they  seek  jobs 
or  educational  opportunities.  They  are 
denied  valuable  veterans  benefits  for 
health  and  schooling.  And  these  veterans 
are  disproportionately  black  or  poor. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Clemency  Review  Board 
dealing  with  this  serious  problem.  The 
letter  was  written  by  a  number  of  leaders 
in  New  York's  black  community  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Amsterdam  News  on 
September  21 : 

An  Open  Lettes  to  Chaklks  Ooodku. 
Mr.  Chaklbs  E.  Ooodell. 
Chairman.  Clemency  Review  Board, 
Members,  Clemency  Review  Board. 

Deak  Mb.  Chaieuan  and  distincttished 
Members  of  the  Boaho:  After  a  careful  peru- 
sal of  President  Ford's  amnesty  proclama- 
tion, promulgated  In  Washington  on  Septem- 
ber 16th,  1974,  it  appears  that  amnesty  will 
be  offered  to  those  classified  as  military  de- 
serters and  draft  evaders.  We  maintain  that 
the  proclamation  and  its  implementation 
should  be  broad  and  Inclusive  enough  to 
cover  those  young  people  who  fall  Into 
neither  of  the  above  categories,  but,  rather 
who  received  undesirable  or  dishonorable 
discharges  as  a  result  of  their  conduct  as 
servicemen  during  the  Viet  Nam  vrar. 

Many  young  servicemen — Blacks,  Puerto 
Rlcans.  Chicanos  and  the  rural  poor — simply 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  education,  draft 
counselling,  explanation  of  CO.  status,  or 
parental  and  community  support  to  enable 
them  to  seek  out  alternatives  to  military 
service,  of  which  many  middle  and  upper 
class  young  men  in  America  availed  them- 
selves. 

Under  the  banner  of  National  Security, 
thousands  of  young  draftees  were  Inducted 
and  sent  to  Viet  Nam  to  fight  a  war  they  did 
not  understand  in  a  strange,  hostile  land 
they  did  not  know.  Once  there,  many  realized 
that  it  was  not  their  war,  and  that  Indeed 
the  National  Security  of  tlielr  homeland  was 
not  threatened. 

Feeling  desperate,  helpless  and  hopeless, 
they  began  to  reflect  their  discontent  In  a 
number  of  ways :  Not  following  orders,  refus- 
ing to  accomplish  assigned  tasks  timely  and 
with  dispatch  (In  the  vernaicular — goofing 
off);  running  afoul  of  military  authorities; 
and  In  general  not  performing  soldierly  du- 
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ties  In  an  appropriate  manner.  The  result: 
Court  martial  with  an  ensuing  unsatisfac- 
tory or  dishonorable  discharge  from  the 
service. 

Upon  returning  )iome,  these  young  men 
found  such  a  discharge  to  be  a  permanent 
stain,  blot,  or  znark  on  their  records;  a  spot 
not  to  be  removed  during  their  lifetime — a 
stain,  preventing  their  full  participation  in 
American  life.  In  the  job  market,  and  in 
their  own  communities  as  well  as  being  a 
heartache  for  parents  and  friends  alike. 

Thus,  we  respectfully  request  that  the 
Clemency  Review  Board  take  Into  account 
the  plight  of  these  young  men,  most  of 
whom  already  bear  the  burden  of  poverty, 
lack  of  education  and.  In  many  cases,  of 
racial  discrimination.  We  ask  that  you  In- 
clude cases  of  the  kind  we  have  Just  de- 
scribed for  review  and  consideration  by  the 
Clemency  Review  Board. 

It  will  be  a  credit  to  you  and  to  posterity 
Lf  ycu  will  expand,  in  good  conscience  and 
With  a  feeling  of  justice  and  mercy,  the 
purview  of  the  Clemency  Review  Board  to 
Include  a  review  of  the  cases  of  young  men 
who  are  now  carrying  with  them  the  stigma 
of  undesirable  or  dishonorable  dischargee. 

To  do  less  would  be  contrary  to  the 
American  spirit  of  justice  and  fair  play, 
especially  In  light  of  the  stated  objectives 
of  the  Presidential  Proclamation  on  Amnesty 
and.  in  consideration  of  the  recent  pardon  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon  by  President  Oerald  R. 
Ford. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FRANKI.IN     H.     WnXIAMS, 

President,  The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund. 

Additional  signatories: 
Percy  Sutton,  Pres.,  Borough  of  Man- 
hattan, Basil  Patterson,  Deputy  Chmn., 
Democratic  National  Committee;  John 
L.  S.  HoUoman,  Jr.,  Pres.  N.Y.  Health 
&  Hospital  Ct*p.;  M.  Moran  Weston, 
Pastor;  Charles  A.  Vincent,  President 
C.A.V.  Enterprises;  Lillian  Roberts, 
Asso.  Director,  District  Council  No.  37; 
Wllbert  A.  Tatum,  Director.  Office  of 
Apparel  Ind.  Planning  &  Development; 
Archibald  R.  Murray,  Commissioner, 
N.Y.  State  Dlv.  of  Criminal  Justice 
Services;  J.  Bruce  Llewellyn,  President, 
One  Hundred  Black  Men;  Beny  J. 
Pnmm,  M.D.,  Exec.  Director,  Addiction 
Research  &  Treatment  Corp. 


THE      REPUBUC     OP     CHINA     AND 
ITS   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, October  10,  the  Republic  of  China 
will  celebrate  its  63d  anniversary,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  many  other 
friends  of  Free  Cliina  in  offering  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations. 

Only  3  years  ago,  there  were  those  in 
the  United  States  and  aroimd  the  world 
who  wondered  if  the  Republic  of  China 
would  survive  the  shock  of  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  United  Nations.  Well,  not 
only  has  Free  China  survived,  but  it  has 
continued  to  thrive  and  prosper,  emerg- 
ing as  a  true  economic,  political,  and  cul- 
tural phenomenon. 

Economically,  the  Republic  of  China 
enjoys  a  standard  of  living  second  only 
to  Japan  in  Asia.  Its  gross  national  prod- 
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uct  in  1973  increased  12.3  percent  over 
the  preceding  year.  This  year  it  has  been 
able  to  stop  inflation  by  allowing  a  large 
one-time  jump  in  prices  earlier  this  year 
and  firmly  holding  the  line  flnce  then. 
It  trades  with  more  than  120  nations, 
and  expects  its  two-way  trade  in  1974  to 
reach  $12  biUion. 

Politically,  although  many  nations 
have  severed  formal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, the  Republic  of  China  today  en- 
joys a  wide  variety  of  political,  economic 
and  cultural  relations  with  nearly  130 
nations  around  the  world.  As  between 
the  United  States  and  Free  China,  our 
Ambassador  to  Taipei,  Leonard  Unger, 
said  last  June: 

I  believe  it  should  be  clear  there  is  nothing 
in  this  readjustment  in  poUcy  which  should 
Interfere  with  the  continuing  expansion  of 
the  traditionaUy  close  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China. 
Our  cooperation  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
It  is  deep  and  broad  and  of  benefit  to  both. 

Culturally,  the  Republic  of  China  re- 
mains the  repository  of  nearly  5,000  years 
of  Chinese  history  and  culture — the 
longest  continuous  civilization  in  man's 
history.  In  stark  contrast  to  the  destruc- 
tive nature  of  the  "cultural  revolution" 
of  Communist  China,  the  "cultural 
renaissance"  of  Free  China  seeks  to  blend 
the  culture  of  philosophy  of  the  East 
with  the  science,  technology,  and  pro- 
ductivity of  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  their  Independence 
Day,  I  salute  the  people  and  leaders  of 
Free  China,  and  I  rec<Mnmend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  cablegram 
of  congratulations  and  friendship  sent 
to  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  by  myself 
and  other  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives : 

October  10,  1974. 
Hon.  Criang  Kai-shek, 
President. 
Republic  of  China, 
Taipei,  Taiwan 

Dear  Mb.  PaEsmENT:  We,  the  undersigned 
Members  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, take  pleasure  In  sending  you 
our  warmest  congratulations  on  the  63rd  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of 
China  this  coming  October  10.  1974. 

This  anniversary  marks  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mancbu  monarchy  after  267  years  of 
despotic  rule  and  the  birth  of  the  first  Re- 
public under  a  constitution  in  Chinese  his- 
tory. 

Under  your  leadership  from  1927  and  espe- 
cially In  the  last  25  years  on  the  Island 
of  Taiwan,  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  have  enjoyed  an  economic  prosperity, 
democratization  and  the  right  to  basic  free- 
doms unmatched  by  any  other  provmce  ia 
your  nation's  history. 

You  have  successfully  Inspired  a  unique 
blending  of  ancient  Chinese  virtues  and 
values  with  modem  science,  technology  and 
productivity. 

In  contrast  with  the  Chinese  Communists' 
stated  goal  of  "cultural  revolution,"  your  aim 
of  "cultural  renaissance"  has  preserved  the 
rich  Chinese  clvUiEation,  the  longest  con- 
tinuous civilization  In  human  history. 

On  this  happy  occasion,  we  recognize  the 
long-standing  friendship  and  good  will  be- 
tween the  pteople  and  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China, 
and  we  express  our  firm  belief  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  close  diplcHnatic,  economic  and 
cultural  relations  are  in.  the  best  mterests 
of  both  our  nations  and  peoples. 

We  wish  you  good  health  and  long  life. 
We  look  forward  to  your  contmulng  leader- 
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of  ChlnA, 
liOM  who  10T« 
In     AxlA     UMl 


■hip  m»  President  of  the 
which  Mrves  u  »  ajmbol  to 
freedom.    Justice    and    peac» 
around  the  world. 

Trent  tott.  Philip  M.  Crine,  Bdwmrd  J. 

Derwlnakl.  Jack  Kemp|  Benjamin  A. 

Oilman.  LalCar  Baker, 


EARL  WARREN:   CHAJtPION  OF 
LIBERTY  UNDER 


LAW 


HON.  BELU  S.  ilBZUG 

or  NEW   TORK  ; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  5NTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUa.  Mr.  Speaker  the  death  of 

Earl  Warren  this  summer  l  'as  cause  for 
reflection  by  myself,  attor  leys  and  all 
people  who  believe  in  the  Constitution 
and  equal  justice. 

My  good  friend  Dan  CryS  a1  has  writ- 
ten an  eloquent  tribute  to  Sari  Warren 
in  the  Reporter,  the  mag;  izlne  of  the 
Passaic  Coimty  Bar  Assc  ;lation.  Mr. 
Crystcd's  Euticle  should  be  i  »d  by  any- 
one who  respected  the  life  ^nd  work  of 
the  late  Earl  Warren  and  I  tommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  collea^es  : 
Eabl  Waeren:  Champion  or  Ljiuarr  Undi 
Law 
(By  Daniel  Crystal 

A  giant  passed  ;rom  the  legil  scene  with 
the  death  on  July  9.  1974,  of  former  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren. 

Legal  scholars  may  have  I^ltlmate  dis- 
putes over  the  ultimate  proMr  evaluation 
of  the  controversial  opinions  oT  the  Warren 
Court.  There  wUi  be  quarrels  far  a  long  time 
over  the  validity  of  the  "actfrlst"  concept 
that  marks  the  rulings  aaaocl  bted  with  his 
name,  including  those  deallnj  with  school 
segregation,  one-man,  one-vi  te.  and  the 
Miranda  ruling  about  affordli  g  protections 
to  a  defendant  In  custody.  But  In  a  very  real 
sense,  however,  these  legal  J  idgment*  are 
quite  extraneous  to  the  real  i  ^Iflcanoe  of 
Earl  Warren.  In  his  own  ess*  itlal  decency 
and  deep  respect  for  Insuring  he  protection 
of  the  Constitution  for  all,  7hief  Justice 
Warren  was  a  powerful  moral  'orce  who  led 
millions  to  sense  that  a  mi  ority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  construed  tt  it  document 
with  concern  for  the  Individ  al.  It  Is  not 
exaggerating  his  true  stature  n  the  law  to 
conclude  that  during  bis  years  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice, he  came  more  and  more  to  sp>ealc  for 
the  noblest  traditions  of  our  ]  Ul  of  Rights. 
He  was  the  articulate  voice  of  '  tie  conscience 
of  America. 

Justice  and  liberty  under  tl  e  law  are  no 
mere  shibboleths  to  be  glibly  r«  :lted  without 
wholehearted  acceptance  of  the  r  essentiality 
to  a  nation's  well  being.  This  past  summer 
has  driven  that  fundamental  li  uon  home  to 
all  Americans.  History  will  i  ccord  a  full 
measure  of  approbation  to  the  Judicial  work 
of  a  Chief  Justice  who  by  wort  and  example 
exemplified  moral  leadership  and  strong 
championship  of  liberty  unde  law.  It  was 
the  particular  greatness  of  Ear  Warren  that 
the  Court  under  his  leaders!  Ip  gave  new 
recognition  to  the  concepts  of  fundamental 
Justice  that  make  o\u  BUI  of  1  Ights  unique 
In  world  law. 

In  many  respects.  Earl  Wa  ren  reminds 
one  of  the  late  Pope  John.  B<  tb  were  men 
with  the  common  touch,  able  to  communi- 
cate genuine  warmth,  to  serv  as  a  deeply 
loved  father  Image,  to  have  efen  the  moat 
humble  feel  that  b(s  plight  ^ku  a  genuine 
concern  to  one  who  had  reacbaf  tb*  pinnacle 
of   worldly   succesB. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Regardless  of  what  aome  legal  acholan 
may  eay  as  to  the  Judicial  craftsmanship 
Involved  In  aome  of  the  optnlons  of  tbs 
Warren  Court,  no  one  cap  dispute  tbe  self- 
evident  fact  that  Chief  Juattoa  Karl  Warran 
cherished  truly  basic  constitutional  values — 
equal  justice,  freedom  of  dissent,  fimda- 
mental  liberty.  Integrity,  fatmaas.  contempt 
for  the  corrupt,  hatred  of  oppression.  The 
opinions  of  the  Warrent  Court  angered  many 
fearful  of  their  consequences.  Tbs  Warren 
Court  set  In  motion  egalitarian  forces  that 
many  regarded  as  a  threat  to  the  status  quo. 
We  are  far  from  seeing  tbe  end  of  tbe  dub 
of  rival  viewpoints  about  wbstbar  constitu- 
tional concern  for  protection  of  defendants 
leads  to  Increase  in  crime.  Tbe  final  dhmptu 
has  not  yet  been  written  on  what  Earl  War- 
ren wrote  for  a  unanimous  Court  In  Brown  v. 
The  Board  of  Education  on  May  17,  1954: 

"W*  come  then  to  the  question  presented: 
Does  segregation  of  children  In  public 
schools  solely  on  tbe  basis  of  race,  even 
though  the  physical  facilities  and  other 
'tangible'  factors  may  be  equal,  deprive  the 
chUdren  of  the  mlnoztty  group  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities?  We  believe  that  It 
does." 

It  has  perhaps  taken  tbe  traumatic  events 
of  this  fateftil  summer  to  see  Earl  Warren 
In  his  true  noMllty.  This,  aftar  all.  was  tbe 
Chief  Justice  whom  some  soxigbt  to  im- 
peach. The  constitutional  values  that  Earl 
Warren  and  the  Warren  Court  cberlahed  are 
values  of  deep  faith  In  our  special  brand  of 
equaMty  and  the  nile  of  law  with  fairness 
to  all.  The  values  that  he  proclaimed  in  his 
opinions  are  particularly  meaningful  In  the 
light  of  the  thoughtful  reappraisal  of  tbe 
Constitution  which  all  of  us  have  made  these 
past  months. 

The  fifteen  years  of  the  Warren  Court 
were  with  the  possible  exception  of  tbe 
Marshall  era  the  moet  creative  In  the  long 
history  of  the  Supreme  Court.  There  has 
been  no  other  period  when  such  powerful 
blows  wert  struck  for  equality  among  men 
and  for  an  open  society.  Never  before  or 
since  has  there  been  such  a  sense  of  the 
Court's  striving  for  justice  in  the  relation- 
ship of  man  and  the  State.  The  Constitu- 
tion and  Its  BUI  of  Rights  took  on  new  mean- 
ing. The  Court's  decisions  may  have  (to 
some)  erred  on  the  side  of  freedom  and 
liberalism,  but  no  one  could  doubt  that  the 
Court  was  boldly  striving  for  the  best  In 
American  idealism. 

And  presiding  over  that  Court  as  the  first 
among  nine  strong  equals  was  Earl  Warren. 

Admitted  to  the  California  Bar  in  1914. 
after  taking  degrees  at  the  University  of 
California,  he  practiced  law  successfully  in 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  became  Attor- 
ney General  of  California  in  1939  and  served 
as  Oovernor  of  California  from  1943  to  19SS, 
when  be  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  tbe 
United  States. 

To  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
of  the  United  States  requires  a  rare  com- 
bination of  talents.  The  Court  m\ist  con- 
stantly construe  constitutional  provisions 
which  in  the  luminous  words  of  Learned 
Hand,  "represent  a  mood  rather  than  a  com- 
mand, that  ser.se  of  moderation,  of  fair  play, 
of  mutual  forbearance,  without  which  states 
become  the  prey  of  factions." 

As  Mendes  Hershman,  a  New  York  attorney 
once  said  in  introducing  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren: 

"To  preside  over  such  a  court  requires 
judicial  statecraft  of  the  highest  order,  an 
enduring  spirit,  an  uncompromising  devo- 
tion to  duty,  a  spacious  view  of  tbe  Constitu- 
tion, a  keen  Insight  into  tbe  complexities 
not  only  of  legal  precedents  but  more  Im- 
portantly of  the  forces  that  shape  ova  eco- 
nomy and  our  social  structure,  and  finally 
an  articulateness  that  carries  conviction." 

And,  continued  Mr.  Hershman,  in  his  In- 
troduction, "always  sitting  In  the  eya  of  tbe 
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storm,  wltb  oooraga,  compassion  and  dlgnttf 
was  tbe  Chief.  aalOog  tbe  slmpla  but  Jtigolar 
questloa.  Isadlnc  tbe  Court  and  avantuaUr 
tbe  country  to  ever  higher  ground." 

A  notable  summary  of  tbe  Judicial  work 
of  Karl  Warren  and  of  the  Warren  Court 
appeared  In  the  Michigan  Law  Review  In 
December  1968  (Vol.  67,  No.  2) .  It  comprtaed 
a  Symposium  reviewing  the  pisst  16  years  of 
the  Court's  work. 

Many  of  the  contributors  to  tbs  8yra- 
poslimi  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  a 
consistent  pattern  evident  In  the  work  of 
the  (%urt  under  Warren.  The  thrust  of  tbe 
landmark  decisions  of  the  Warren  Court 
had  been  to  give  substance  to  the  rights 
embodied  in  otir  constitutional  concepts.  As 
Justloe  Bchaefer  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  deecrlbed  it.  "Flesh  and  blood  are 
being  put  on  our  Ideals  .  .  .  And  putting  on 
fiesh  and  blood— coming  face-to-faoe  with 
our  ideals  and  UxAlng  them  in  the  teeth- 
is  not  always  a  comfortable  process,  nor  is 
it  always  an  easy  one." 

It  is  of  Interest  that  Chief  Justice  Warren 
named  as  the  moet  Important  decisions  of 
the  Warren  Court,  Baker  v.  Carr.  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education,  and  Oldeon  v.  Waln- 
wrlght. 

That  Warren  would  name  Baker  v.  Carr 
as  the  most  Important  decision  of  the  Court 
he  had  led  is  not  in  the  slightest  surpris- 
ing; It  was  symptomatic  of  his  deep  concern 
of  the  problems  of  urban  America.  Elsewhere 
he  had  stated  that  the  "cry  of  modem 
America  is  to  find  a  solution  to  the  problems 
of  urban  America  .  .  .  Urban  America  does 
demand  the  best  that  the  legal  profession 
can  offer."  In  Warren's  view,  and  clearly  In 
that  of  his  brethren  on  the  Warren  Court, 
representative  government  must  be  restruo- 
tiired  to  reflect  more  accurately  the  pressing 
goals  of  a  population  which  is  increasingly 
concentrated  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Seen  In  the  context  of  this  fundamental 
concern  for  the  problem  of  urban  America, 
the  choice  by  Chief  Justice  Warrvn  of  the 
school  desegratlon  decision  as  the  next  most 
important  decision  becomes  self-evident.  It 
too  is  deeply  related  to  the  plight  of  the 
cities. 

His  third  oholce  for  the  most  significant 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Warren  Court  was 
Oldeon  v.  Wainwrlght.  Unquestionably,  as 
the  Editor  of  the  Michigan  Law  Review  Sym. 
poslum  pointed  out,  this  simply  reflected 
the  confidence  which  the  Chief  Justice  had 
in  the  legal  profession's  ability  to  respond 
to  these  needs  to  solvs  the  problems  o< 
urban  America.  In  their  word  "In  times  when 
polarization  between  the  police  and  dtizens 
of  all  races  is  Increasingly  apparent,  the 
presence  of  counsel  at  the  critical  stages  of 
the  criminal  process  may  have  a  placating 
effect  upon  both  sides.  Certalntly,  providing 
counsel  to  handle  cases  Individually  should 
help  to  Insure  that  the  courts — although  a 
part  of  the  'establishment' — do  Indeed  dis- 
pense justice  along  with  law  and  order." 

The  temptation  Is  strong  indeed  to  say 
more  and  more  about  him.  But.  as  Mr. 
Justice  Cardozo  once  said  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  quoting  from  Euripides: 
"How  can  I  praise  thee  and  not  overpraise 
and  yet  not  mar  the  grace  by  stint  thereof." 

The  solution,  of  course,  is  clear.  It  is  to  let 
this  great  Chief  Justice  speak  for  himself. 
The  eloquence  of  his  own  words  speaks  far 
more  directly  than  any  tribute  from  another 
possibly  can. 

Shortly  after  announcing  his  Intention  to 
retire.  Chief  Justice  Warren  made  plain  his 
fundamental  concern  with  securing  justice 
for  all.  In  an  address  at  the  cornerstone- 
laying  ceremonies  of  the  Roscoe  Pound- 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Center,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Chief  Justice  Warren  said  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1968: 

"Justice  In  individual  cases  is  tbe  bisU 
oC  JusMo*  tor  mtwrjao:  A  fallun  to  pfolsa* 
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and  further  anyone's  individual  rights  leads 
to  Justice  for  no  one. 

"Many  coimtries  Iiava  provtalons  in  tbatr 
Constitutions  similar  to  our  own.  In  only  a 
few  countries  do  these  provisions  find  effect 
In  the  actual  operation  of  tbe  law.  Ibe  fallura 
of  these  Constitutions  is  not  In  the  concepts 
of  their  draftsmen  but  rather  in  the  absence 
of  an  Independent  Judiciary  to  uphold  tliesa 
rights  on  a  professional  Independent  bar  to 
assert  and  defend  them. 

"Justice  wlU  be  universal  in  this  country 
when  the  processes  as  well  as  the  doors  of 
tbe  courthouse  are  open  to  everyone.  This 
can  occur  only  as  the  institutions  of  Justice, 
tbe  courts  and  their  processes  are  kept  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  Justloe  in  tbe  modem 
world.  Such  a  goal  will  be  accomplished  only 
as  all  elements  of  tbe  legal  system,  the  law- 
makers, practicing  attorneys,  legal  scholars 
and  judges,  recognize  the  everchanglng  ef- 
fects of  tbe  law  on  society  and  adapt  to  them 
within  the  principles  which  are  fundamental 
to  freedom." 

No  biography  has  yet  been  written  of  this 
great  American.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that 
eventually  one  will  appear.  It  will  make 
clear  how  he  changed  and  matured,  so  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  California  who  re- 
moved the  Japanese-Americans  of  that  State 
(the  Nisei)  to  detention  can4>s  during  World 
War  n  became  the  sincere  proponent  of  Vb- 
erty  and  justice  for  all.  Certainly  his  views 
on  many  things  changed  from  the  time  he 
was  Icnown  as  Callfcxrnla's  "tough"  Attorney 
General.  Indeed,  Warren  freely  talked  about 
his  own  evolution. 

In  his  years  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  bis  words 
and  his  judicial  actions  were  of  one  piece: 
a  seamless  web  of  decency  and  an  unswarv- 
ing  determination  that  Uberty  and  Justloe  be 
made  avaUable  to  all;  that  the  powerless  have 
free  access  to  the  coiuts  and  to  the  protec- 
tions guaranteed  them  In  the  Constitution: 
that  the  BUI  of  Rights  be  a  living  force  In  the 
land. 

Here  then  is  a  sampling  of  some  of  the  elo- 
quent wcM'ds  of  this  great  American: 

"Our  BUI  of  Rights,  the  most  precious  part 
of  our  legal  heritage,  is  under  subtle  and 
pervasive  attaeka. ...  In  tbe  struggle  between 
our  world  and  Communism,  the  temptation 
to  imitate  totalitarian  security  methods  must 
be  resisted  day  by  day  . . .  When  tbe  rights  of 
any  Individual  or  group  are  chlptped  away, 
the  freedom  of  all  erodes." — ^Fwrtune,  Novem- 
ber 1955 

"But  the  power  to  Investigate,  broad  as  It 
may  be.  Is  also  subject  to  recognized  limita- 
tions. It  cannot  be  used  to  inquire  into  pri- 
vate affairs  unrelated  to  a  valid  legislative 
purpose.  Nor  does  it  extend  to  an  area  in 
which  Congress  is  forbidden  to  legislate.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  power  to  Investigate  must  not  be 
oonfiised  with  any  of  the  powers  of  law  en- 
forcement; those  powers  are  assigned  under 
our  Constitution  to  the  Kxecutlve  and  the 
Judiciary.  StlU  further  limitations  on  the 
power  to  investigate  are  found  In  the  specific 
Individual  guarantees  of  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
such  as  the  Fifth  Amendment's  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  which  is  in  issue 
here."— Qulnn  v.  VB.  840  UjB.  166  (1966) 

"We  are  going  through  a  world  war  of  ideas 
.  .  .  The  extent  to  which  we  maintain  the 
spirit  of  our  Constitution  with  tbe  BUl  of 
Rights  wUi  in  the  long  run  do  more  to  make 
it  both  secure  and  the  object  of  adulation 
than  tbe  number  of  hydrogen  I>oml3s  wa 
stockpile." — ^Fortune,  November  18S6 

"Mere  unorthodosy  or  dissent  from  the 
prevaUlng  mores  is  not  to  be  condemned.  Ttt» 
absence  of  such  voices  would  be  a  symptom 
of  grave  Ulness  in  our  society." — Bweezy  v. 
New  Hampshire,  1967 

"To  impose  any  strait  Jacket  upon  tbe  in- 
teUeotual  leadWB  of  our  oolleges  and  universi- 
ties would  In^erU  the  future  of  our  nation 
.  . .  Scholarship  cannot  fiourlsh  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  suspicion  and  distrust.  Tsaeban  and 
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students  must  always  remain  fine  to  inquire, 
to  study  and  to  evaluate,  to  gain  new  matu- 
rity and  understanding:  otherwise  our  clvill- 
aation  will  stagnate  and  die." — Bweezy  v.  New 
Hampshire,  1957 

Our  judges  are  not  monka  or  sclentlstB, 
but  participants  in  tbe  living  stream  at  our 
national  life,  steering  the  law  between  the 
dangers  of  rigidity  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  formlessness  on  tbe  other.  Our  system 
faces  no  theoretical  dUemma  but  a  single 
continuous  problem;  how  to  apply  to  ever- 
changing  conditions  tbe  never-changing 
prtnelples  of  freedom." — ^Portune,  November, 
1966. 

"All  political  ideas  cannot  and  should  not 
be  channelled  into  tbe  programs  of  our  two 
major  parties.  History  has  amply  proved  the 
virtue  of  political  activity  by  minority,  dis- 
sident groups,  who  innumerable  times  have 
been  in  tbe  vanguard  of  democratic  thought 
and  whose  programs  were  tiltlmately  ac- 
cepted."— Oweeay  v.  New  Hampshire,  1967. 

"Today,  education  Is  perb^M  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  state  and  local  govem- 
menta.  Compulsory  school  attendance  laws 
and  the  great  expenditures  for  education 
both  demonstrate  our  reoognltlcm  of  the 
Importance  of  education  to  our  democratic 
society.  It  is  requirea  in  the  performance  of 
our  most  basic  public  responsibUities,  even 
service  in  the  armed  forces.  It  to  the  very 
foundation  of  good  citizenship.  Today  it  is  a 
principal  Instrument  in  awakening  the  chUd 
to  cxiltural  values,  in  preparing  Mm  for  later 
professional  training,  and  in  helping  him  to 
adjust  normally  to  his  environment.  In  these 
days.  It  Is  doubtful  that  any  chUd  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  succeed  in  life  If  he  Is 
denied  the  opportunity  of  an  education.  Such 
an  opportunity,  where  the  state  has  under 
taken  to  provide  it.  Is  a  right  which  must  be 
made  available  to  all  on  equal  terms." — 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education,  347  UJS.  483 
(1964) 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  an 
American  Jurist  must  work,  hope  and  pray 
that  the  observance  of  law,  the  prestige  of 
law  and  the  knowledge  of  law  will  be  far 
more  widespread  a  generation  hence  than 
they  are  now.  •  •  • 

"First  of  all,  the  United  States,  as  Ameri- 
cans have  always  known  and  lored  it,  caimot 
subsist  without  law.  Our  Oonstltutlon  was 
designed  chiefly  by  lawyers;  It  was  given  bone 
and  sinew  by  great  jvirlsts  like  John  MarshaU; 
and  we  owe  the  continuity  of  our  social  ex- 
istence to  the  respect  for  law  of  which  our 
reverence  for  the  Constitution  is  the  symbol 
and  sign.  Cicero  defined  a  commonwealth  as 
'an  agreement  of  law  and  a  commvmlty  of 
Interest.'  \l^thout  their  agreement  of  law, 
Americans  might  still  have  some  community 
of  Interest,  but  It  would  unquestionably  take 
one  of  thode  barbaric  forms  in  which  order 
Is  kept  by  fcH-ce  alone,  and  In  which  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual  and  the  consent 
of  the  governed  is  ignored. 

"In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  Just  the 
United  States  that  needs  law;  it  is  the  entire 
world.  Tbe  world's  chief  need  in  these  next 
decades  wUl  be  peace  and  order;  and  of  aU 
human  institutions,  law  has  the  best  histor- 
ical claim  to  satisfy  this  need.  Isaiah  said 
that  peace  is  the  work  of  justice.  It  was  an 
English  axiom,  framed  by  Coke,  that  certainty 
is  tbe  mother  of  quiet.  Justice  and  certainty 
are  twin  alma  of  tbe  law.  When  the  United 
States  entered  the  late  World  War,  British 
soldiers  sent  the  foUowing  message  to  our 
soldiers:  "We  welcome  you  as  brothers  in 
the  struggle  to  make  sure  that  the  world 
shall  be  ruled  by  the  force  of  law,  and  not 
by  th  law  of  force."  Until  tbe  millennium, 
when  all  men  shall  be  ruled  by  Christian 
love,  no  other  means  of  social  peace  but  theas 
two — the  law  of  force  or  tbe  force  of  law — 
are  likely  to  be  known  to  man. 

"The  third  reason  the  great  mid-century 
chaUenges  to  the  law  must  be  met  is  simply 
thto:  the  nature  of  man.  In  all  timea  and 
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places  he  has  liad  a  sense  of  Justloe  and  a  de- 
sire fcM-  Justice.  Any  child  expresses  this  fact 
of  nature  wiUi  his  first  Judgment  that  this 
or  that  'isnt  fair.'  A  lepd  system  Is  sin^dy 
a  mature  and  sophisticated  attempt,  never 
perfected  but  always  capable  of  Ma^tof- 
ment,  to  insututtonallae  tbto  sense  of  Justtoa 
and  to  tree  men  from  the  terror  and  unpre- 
dlctablUty  of  arbitrary  force,  xmfortunately, 
the  same  human  nature  that  craves  Justloa 
and  freedom  under  law  is  too  often  willing 
to  deny  them  to  others.  Thus  the  struggle  for 
law  Is  never-ending,  and  oiu:  generation  Is 
Inevitably  engaged  in  It."— Fortune,  Novem- 
t>er  1965 


VIEWS  OF  SAMUEL  PRYOR 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 


OP  MZW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  good  friend  of  mine,  Samuel  Pryor, 
makes  a  practice  of  providing  me  wltii 
his  views  on  subjects  of  major  impor- 
tsmce.  As  a  former  senior  vice  president 
of  one  of  America's  largest  corporations, 
Pan  American  Airways,  and  as  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  and  civic  leader,  his  views 
(m  public  Issues  may  weU  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues.  Therefore,  I  am  insert- 
ing for  their  review  some  recent  material 
received  from  Mr.  Pryor  on  the  drug 
abuse  problon. 

Mr.  Pryor  is  especially  well  qualified 
to  discuss  this  critical  problem  because 
he  has  just  returned  from  the  43d  aimual 
meeting  of  the  International  Crimifial 
Police  Organization — Interpol — ^held  In 
Prance. 

Mr.  Pryor  is  highly  considered  by  other 
Members  of  the  House,  eoiecially  for 
his  knowledge  on  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems. For  example,  cm  February  4,  1969. 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi*  (Mr. 
RooNET)  had  this  to  say: 

Sam  Pryor,  who  as  senior  vice  president 
help>ed  to  biilld  a  world  organization  at  Pan 
American  Airways,  is  a  man  dedicated  to 
public  service  and  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind. ...  He  has  served  his  Government 
as  a  consultant  and  as  an  official  representa- 
tive to  international  meetings  and  confer- 
ences. In  his  capacity  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Department  of  State,  he  is  a  foremost  leader 
of  that  fine  group  of  American  businessmen 
and  professional  leaders  who  are  giving  so 
generovisly  of  their  time  and  experience  in 
helping  to  achieve  some  degree  to  perfection 
In  ovtr  foreign  affairs.  ...  He  can  speak 
with  authority  on  the  subject  of  narcotics 
and  drugs  because  he  studied  it  for  many 
years  and  .  .  .  attended  .  .  .  our  US.  Treas- 
ury Narcotic  Agents'  School  In  Washington. 
...  He  served  as  an  agent  and  acts  as  an 
advisor  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  in  the  UjB.  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week's  release  of  a 
Senate  Subconimittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity report  on  marihuana  prcanpted  Mr. 
Pryor  to  contact  me  again,  commenting 
that  the  subcommittee's  report  had  re- 
enforced  his  belief  that  narcotic  abuse 
is  one  of  the  great  dangers  to  our  eco- 
nomic prosperity  because  of  its  weaken- 
ing effect  upon  our  country's  moral  struc- 
ture. With  the  thought  that  Interpol's 
views  on  drug  abuse  should  be  shared 
with  my  c<^eagues,  Mr.  Pryor  has  asked 
me  to  Insert  several  resolutions  which 
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have  been  adopted  by  In^rpol 
Assembly  over  the  last 
resolutions  follow : 


.     's  General 
ew  years.  The 


Resolution;  Consumption 

its  Derivativi  s 

Having   noted    that 
nabls  and  its  derivatives  is 
and  Is  reaching  epidemic 
countries. 

Having    noted    that    cerl 
seeks  to  persuade   the  gen  ral 
such  consumption  is  not  h 

Considering  that  the  lat 
search  Indicates  that,  on  th 
consumption  Is  indeed  dang 

Noting    that    daUy 
forces  Indicates  that  the 
Its  derivatives  very  often 
even  more  dangerous 

The   I.CP.O— Interpol 
meeting  in  Ottawa  from  6th 
ber  1971  at  its  40th  session 

Recommends : 

1.  That  measures  designed 
Illegal  cultivation  of  c&nna 
ened  as  much  as  possible  anc 
slble; 

2.  That  large-scale  publicity 
launched  or  relaunched,  a 
young  people  but  also  at 
general  public,  and 
rect  and  Indirect  dangers  of  . 
of  cannabis  and  Its  derivative 


<  f  Cannabis  and 

consumption   of  can- 
growing  rapidly 
pr^ortlons  In  some 

.In    propaganda 
public   that 
harmful. 

It  scientific  re- 
contrary,  such 
(rous, 
observation    by   police 
cannabis  and 
to  the  use  of 
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Resolution 

Considering  that  seizures 
derivatives    are    taking    placi 
area  and  are  increasing  In 
ber; 

Considering  that  cutting  o 
production  of  opium  would 
decisive  effect  on  the  Illicit 
ularly  dangerous  drugs   (l.e 
hatoln) : 

The   I.C.PO— Interpol 
meeting  In  Ottawa  from  6th 
ber  1971  at  Its  40th  session: 

Urges    those   countries 
poppy  Is  grown : 

(1)  to   take   all   possible 
Illicit  crops  and  to  destroy  th4n 

(2)  to  Institute  extremelji 
of   licit   crops   at   the 
stages  so  as  to  avoid  their 
Illicit  markets 

Consldertng  that  synthettd 
now  available  which  can  be 
opium  and  Its  derivatives; 

Expresses  the  wish  that  llcl 
resslvely    limited    and    sub6<  i 
nated  to  make  way  for  crop 
manlty. 


Assembly, 
;o  11th  Septem- 
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the  sources  of 

a  direct  and 

■afflc  In  partlc- 

morphlne  and 


Assembly, 
1 1  th  Septem- 
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n; 
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production   and   sales 

b^ng  diverted  to 
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AOAINST  THE 


In  drug  abuse 


Resolution  No.  4:  Measttre! 

Illicit  Emtro  Trai  nc 

Noting  that  the  seizures  of  drugs  are  tak- 
ing place  over  a  wider  area  ai  d  are  increas- 
ing In  volume;  • 

Concerned   by  the  Increase 
by  young  persons; 

The  I.C.P.O.-Interpcl  Oental  Assembly 
meeting  in  Frankfurt  from ;  19th  to  26th 
September  1972  at  its  41st  sessi  m; 

Urges  all  countries : 

( 1 )  to  take  all  possible  stepi  to  detect  and 
destroy  Illicit  crops  and  clam  estlne  labora- 
tories manufacturing  drugs; 

(2)  to  make  arrangements  f  r  sound  train- 
ing for  the  enforcement  ofl  clals  of  their 
countries  In  detection  and  li  vestlgatlon  of 
drug  crimes; 

(3)  In  respect  of  illicit  drugitrafflc,  to  pro- 
mote better  exchange  of  li;  'ormatlon  be- 
tween the  countries  concern*  1  through  the 
I.CP.O  -INTERPOL  machlner  ; 

(4)  to  apply  strict  controls  >n  production 
manufacture,  trade  and  sale  a  drugs  so  m  to 
limit  their  use  to  medical  Sand  scientific 
needs  and  to  avoid  their  beAg  diverted  to 
Illicit  channels  for  drug  abua 
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Would  appreciate  that  United  Nations 
publish  the  facts,  it  has  collected,  about 
dangers  of  misuse  of  drugs,  so  as  to  dispel 
Ignorance  and  remove  prejudices  in  regard  to 
drug  abuse. 

Dbatt  Resolution 

Noting  that  heroin  la  the  most  dangerous 
drug   trafficked  and  abused  Internationally; 

R«cognlslng  that  acetic  anhydride  Is  the 
one  substance  essential  to  the  Illicit  trans- 
formation of  morphine  base  to  heroin; 

The  I.CP.O.-Interpol  General  Assembly, 
meeting  In  Vienna  from  2nd  to  9tb  October 
1973  at  Its  42nd  session: 

Recommends  that  In  countries  where  the 
Illicit  manufacture  of  heroin  exists  and  there 
Is  little  or  no  Industrial  need  for  acetic  an- 
hydride, the  Importation  and  Internal  dis- 
tribution of  that  chemical  be  placed  under 
strict  control. 

Recommends  further  that  In  countries 
where  Illicit  heroji  manufacture  exists  but 
the  heavy  Industrial  utilisation  of  acetic  an- 
hydride renders  its  control  impractical,  the 
narcotic  control  authorities  develop  the  co- 
operation of  the  legal  distributors  of  thU 
substance  to  trace  suspicious  sales  as  a 
means  to  discover  clandestine  laboratories. 

Recommends  further  that  countries  which 
manufacture  and  export  acetic  anhydride 
take  every  practical  measure  to  prevent  its 
export  for  Illicit  heroin  manufacture  and  co- 
operate with  the  authorities  of  countries 
where  heroin  u  illicitly  produced  in  their 
efforts  to  monitor  the  trade  In  acetic  an- 
hydride for  the  purpose  of  detecting  Illicit 
heroin  laboratories. 

DRArr  Resolution  on  Trajtic  in  Heroin 
Noting  that  heroin  traffic  from  certain 
South  East  Asian  countries  towards  Europe 
and  North  America  appears  to  be  Increasing 
considerably  and  that  certain  countries  are 
being  utilised  for  transit. 

The  I.CP.O.-Interpol  General  Assembly, 
meeting  In  Cannes  from  19th  to  26th  Sep- 
tember 1974  at  its  43rd  session: 

Recommends  that  Interpol  member  coun- 
tries remain  alert  to  the  possibility  of  their 
territories  being  used  for  transit,  and  that 
cooperation  be  Improved  upon  where  possible, 
through  a  more  rapid  and  thorough  ex- 
change of  Information,  and  that  strict  en- 
forcement measures  be  taken  with  a  view 
to  combating  this  traffic  more  effectively, 

Dratt   Resolution   on   Cannabis   and   Its 
Derivatives 

Noting  that  the  I.CP.O.-Interpol  General 
Assembly  at  its  40th,  41st  and  42nd  sessions 
adopted  resolutions  recommending  the  erad- 
ication of  Illicit  cannabis  cultivation  as  well 
as  programmes  warning  the  public  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  dangers  of  cannabis  and 
Its  derivatives. 

Recognising  that  numerous  seizures  of 
Increasingly  large  quantities  of  cannabis  In- 
dlct«te  growing  traffic  and  abuse. 

Particularly  concerned  at  the  growing 
traffic  In  and  abuse  of  the  extremely  dan- 
gerous extract  known  as  "liquid  hashish". 

The  I.CP.O.-Interpol  General  Assembly, 
meeting  In  Cannes  from  19th  to  25th  Sep- 
tember 1974  at  Its  43rd  session. 

Reaffirms  the  recommendations  contained 
In  the  above-mentioned  resolutions, 

Calls  the  attention  of  all  member  coun- 
tries to  the  necessity  for  Intensifying  the 
struggle  against  the  traffic  In  liquid  hashish. 

Draft  RESOLtrrioN  on  Cultivation  or  the 
Coca  Leaf 

Concerned  at  the  Increasing  traffic  In  co- 
caine from  certain  regions  of  South  America 
to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  I.CP.O.-Interpol  General  Assembly, 
meeting  In  Cannes  from  19th  to  25th  Septem- 
ber 1974  at  Its  43rd  session: 

Recommends : 
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1.  That  countries  from  the  cocaine-pro- 
ducing areas  ratify  the  single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs,  1961,  or  accede  to  It,  If  they 
have  not  already  done  so; 

2.  That  countries  where  the  coca  leaf  Is 
grown  exercise  the  control  system  required 
by  the  Single  Convention,  where  this  Is  not 
already  being  done,  and  that  where  wUd 
growth  or  illicit  cultivation  occurs  steps 
be  taken  to  eradicate  this  as  required  by 
Article  26  of  the  said  Convention. 


VETO-PROOF  CONGRESS:  COPE'S 
BLUEPRINT  FOR  A  CONGRES- 
SIONAL PURGE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  "veto- 
proof,"  rubber-stamp  Congress,  once 
merely  the  distorted  dream  of  big  labor's 
self-appointed  king-maker.  George 
Meany.  could  become  a  nightmarish 
reality  within  a  few  weeks. 

Meany 's  demsmd  last  spring  was  no  Idle 
threat.  It  has  become  a  clear  and  present 
danger  ?n  the  November  congressional 
elections. 

The  AFL-CIO.  through  its  poUtlcal 
strong-arm  machine,  the  Committee  on 
Political  Education — COPE — is  tOready 
well  underway  with  its  plan  to  subvert 
representative  government  in  America. 
COPE'S  plan  for  a  completely  labor- 
bossed  Congress  could  destroy  majority 
rule  and  turn  it  over  to  radical  minori- 
ties. 

COPE'S  blueprint  for  a  veto-proof 
Congress  calls  for  electing  hand-picked 
Congressmen  and  Senators  under  the  in- 
fluence and  control  of  labor  and  Its 
minority  coalition,  who  will  be  able  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto  of  any  given 
bill.  In  simple  numbers,  it  means  control 
of  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  pyramid  effect  of  the  scheme  to 
create  a  nonviolent  coup  at  the  polls  was 
exposed  recently  in  my  election  race.  The 
skill  and  cimning  with  which  the  big  la- 
bor coalition  is  being  mobilized  and 
focused  to  defeat  pro-American  inde- 
pendents at  the  polls  deserves  much  more 
attention  than  it  has  been  given  in  the 
news  media. 

On  April  10.  1974,  COPE  Issued  a  list 
of  16  Members  of  Congress  "targeted  for 
defeat."  The  full  financial  and  manpower 
capabilities  of  big  labor  were  concen- 
trated behind  this  drive  to  unseat  those 
16  Congressman  who  refused  to  knuckle 
under  to  the  "bosses."  I  was  the  only 
Democrat  in  the  AFL-CIO 's  "enemies 
list."  The  election  in  my  district  was  seen 
as  a  testing  ground  in  the  drive  to  bring 
about  a  congressional  coup — the  end  re- 
sult being  a  legislative  dictatorship  un- 
der the  control  of  labor  bosses. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Federal  law 
prohibits  imions  from  donating  money 
directly  to  candidates  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, millions  of  dollars  were  amassed 
to  defeat  those  "targeted"  Congressmen. 
By  early  spring  of  this  year,  reliable 
sources  in  Washington  placed  COPE's 
campaign  war  chest  earmarked  to  be 
concentrated  in  those  targeted  congres- 
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sional  races  at  $20  million.  Increasing 
their  financial  demands  on  local  labor 
union  members,  the  national  labor 
bosses  launched  a  drive  to  raise  that 
total  to  $40  million. 

"Voluntary  contributions,"  the  euphe- 
mism COPE  uses  to  refer  to  money 
drained  from  local  union  members,  was 
upped  from  $1  per  member  to  as  much 
as  $10  among  locals  of  some  imions. 
That  is  a  lot  of  ammunition  for  taking 
prot  shots  at  "targets." 

Much  of  the  big  labor  money  is 
"laundered"  for  use  In  congressional 
campaigns  in  the  form  of  "free"  tele- 
phone banks,  computer  work,  carefully 
selected  labor  leaders  campaigning  full- 
time  while  the  unions  pay  their  travel, 
lodging,  transportation,  and  food  ex- 
penses. All  this  adds  up  to  a  powerful 
m£M;hlne  which  is  hard  to  counter  with 
limited  finances  and  volunteer  campaign 
workers. 

These  dollars  are  never  accounted  for 
on  a  candidate's  campaign  reporting 
records,  since  they  are  considered  as 
"educational  services"  for  the  union 
members. 

In  addition  to  massive  amounts  of 
direct  and  indirect  campaign  funds, 
COPE  uses  less  obvious  methods  to  strike 
at  its  targets.  Fragmentation  fronts, 
organized  and  backed  by  big  labor 
money,  are  used  to  divide  the  great  mass 
of  American  voters  into  smaller,  more 
easily  manipulated  groups.  Blacks, 
older  citizens,  consumers,  the  poor,  and 
the  veterans  are  some  of  the  groups 
splintered  from  their  fellow  Americans 
who  are  then  organized  and  gathered 
together  into  a  political  coalition.  The 
result  is  a  mass  of  labor-directed  voters 
and  an  alienation  of  the  independent 
thinking  and  acting  voter,  who  is  dis- 
couraged from  going  to  the  polls. 

Wrapped  in  the  guise  of  "People  pro- 
grams," some  of  the  labor-backed  frag- 
mentation groups  used  in  the  COPE  tar- 
get blitzkreig  are  the  all-black  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Institute,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens,  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  Committee  on 
National  Health  Security.  :i:ach  of  these 
pressure  groups  produces  its  own  "ene- 
mies list"  which.  Interestingly,  parallels 
the  original  target  list  Issued  by  COPE. 

Whether  this  well-financed  and  coor- 
dinated drive  for  a  rubber  stamp  Con- 
gress can  overpower  the  independent 
American  voter  at  the  polls  will  be  de- 
cided in  the  November  elections. 

We  are  seeing  a  new  era  of  poUtical 
elections  emerge.  Many  congressional 
elections  are  being  turned  into  battle- 
grounds for  the  new  politics.  Unless  the 
independent  American  voters  are  made 
aware  of  this  reality  and  vote  free  of  the 
pressure  of  special  interest  groups,  we 
will  see  a  radical  change  in  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  which  will 
bring  about  a  great  congressional  purge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  our  col- 
leagues can  be  better  informed  as  to 
which  Members  of  Congress  are  consid- 
CTed  as  "targets"  by  COPE,  I  insert  the 
following  Information  which  originally 
appeared  In  Congressional  Quarterly, 
June  8,  1964,  page  1478,  In  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
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THE  Unusual  "Makginals" 
Sixteen  House  Incumbents  listed  by  COPE 
as  "marginal"  In  their  chances  for  re-election 
were  elected  in  1972  with  percentages  greater 
than  the  55  per  cent  cutoS  point  used  by 
Congressional  Quarterly  In  defining  marginal 
districts.  In  past  years,  labor  officials  also 
used  66  per  cent  In  targeting  swing  districts. 
The  only  Democrat  among  the  16  was  John 
R.  Rarlck  (La.),  re-elected  with  61  per  cent 
of  the  vote  In  a  district  that  went  70  per  cent 
for  President  Nixon.  Rarlck's  1973  COPE 
rating  was  20  out  of  a  possible  100  and  bis 
1973  percentage  of  support  for  legislation 
favored  by  Nixon  was  61.  (CQ  marginal  dis- 
tricts list.  Weekly  Report  p.  813;  COPE  rat- 
ings. Weekly  Report  p.  813;  CQ  voting  study, 
Weekly  Report  p.  104) 

COPS  targeted  the  following  Republicans 
as  marginal  In  1974  despite  their  having  1972 
margins  greater  than  55  per  cent: 


Nixon's 
1972 
vote 

1972      margin  1973 

•lection  in        1973        Niun 

margin     District       COPE      support 

Incumbent  (percent)  (percent)       rating        score 


Robert  B.  (Bob) 

IMathias  (California).  66  60  18 

Donald  G.  Brotzman 

(Colorado) 66  65  18 

Robert  McClory 

(Illinois)- 61  70  0 

George  M.  O'Brien 

(llfinois) 56  66  27 

David  W.  Dennis 

(Indiana) 57  69  0 

Roger  H.  l\on 

(Indiana) 63  65  9 

Manrin  L.  tseh 

(Michigan) 56  56  30 

Garry  Brown 

(Michigan) 59  62  9 

Charles  Thone 

(Nebraska) 64  67  9 

Joseph  J.  Maraziti 

(New  Jersey) 56  70  73 

Charles  W.  Sand- 
man, Jr.  (New 

Jersey).- 66  66  33 

Manuel  Luian,  Jr. 

(New  Mexico) 56      .      59  30 

Samuel  L.  Devine 

(Ohio) 56  68  9 

AlanSteelman 

aexas) 56  69  10 

Glenn  R.  Davis  „  „  „ 

(Wisconsin) 61  63  0 


58 
62 
67 
71 
76 
70 
56 
71 
55 
61 

44 

56 
79 
58 

74 


HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1974 

Ms.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack 
of  attention  which  was  given  to  Child 
Health  Day,  October  7,  clearly  exem- 
plifies the  major  cause  of  the  deficient 
health  often  found  in  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren— ^neglect.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
the  health  needs  of  our  children  are  not 
being  met  is  due  to  the  fact  that  In  this 
period  of  rising  inflation,  many  families 
cannot  afford  medical  check-ups  and 
immunizations:  the  preventative  meas- 
ures so  essential  for  proper  health. 

The  Government  has  sufficiently  lim- 
ited its  role  in  this  area  by  financing 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  health 
care  needs  of  children.  (Children  make 
up  40  percent  of  our  population,  but  re- 
ceive only  10  cents  out  of  every  health 
service  dollar.  The  area  of  health  care 
for  our  children  should  not  even  be  men- 
tioned In  the  many  proposed  Oovem- 
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ment  spending  cuts  to  curb  Inflation.  In- 
deed, what  is  needed  to  correctly  reduce 
the  inflation  in  this  area  is  a  more  com- 
prehensive prevention  program. 

Many  of  us  are  concerned  and  sad- 
dened by  the  thoughts  of  the  sick  and 
starving  children  in  countries  such  as 
Bangladesh  and  Biaf  ra.  Here  are  some  • 
statistics  on  conditions  found  right  here 
in  our  own  country : 

Five  milUon  American  children  go  to 
bed  hungry  every  night. 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  those  children 
living  in  inner  cities  do  net  even  see  a 
doctor  during  a  given  year  and  43  per- 
cent have  not  been  immunized  against 
polio. 

Up  to  10  million  of  the  nearly  14  mil- 
Uon 1-  to  4-year-olds  are  unprotected 
against  one  or  more  preventable  diseases. 

The  United  States  is  listed  behind  14 
other  countries  in  the  rate  of  infant 
mortality. 

Seven  percent  of  those  bom  each  year 
will  be  born  with  seme  tjTie  of  birth  de- 
fect. These  birth  defects  are  the  second 
largest  killer  in  America  next  to  heart 
disease. 

There  are  presently  400,000  to  600,000 
children  suffering  with  lead  poisoning. 
Among  the  survivors,  brain  damage  oc- 
curs in  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cases. 

Ten  percent  of  all  Indian  children  have 
middle -ear  infections  and  25  percent  of 
the  children  suffer  a  hearing  loss. 

Thirty  percent  of  all  low  income  chil- 
dren are  presently  suffering  from  some 
chronic  condition  but  only  12  percent  of 
these  children  are  under  treatment. 

Preventative  health  care  for  our  chil- 
dren, through  the  practice  of  early  de- 
tection and  intervention  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  our  Government  can 
make.  Obviously,  this  would  be  an  in- 
vestment in  America's  future.  The  pres- 
ent health  program  is  one  which  demon- 
strates that  saving  a  little  money  in  the 
short  run  will  cost  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
long  run.  and  viewing  the  state  of  our 
economy  this  can  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. Consider  some  of  the  ejdsting  and 
correctable  situations : 

At  least  50  percent  of  the  Infant  mor- 
talities are  correctable  with  our  current 
technology,  but  they  still  occur. 

At  last  60  percent  of  the  handicapping 
conditions  can  be  corrected  or  prevented 
if  the  child  is  treated  before  the  age  of  18. 

It  costs  only  17  cents  to  immunize  a 
child  against  diphtheria  and  a  total  of 
$15,000  for  its  treatment. 

A  rubella  vaccine  costs  $1.  During  the 
1964  rubella  epidemic  it  would  have  cost 
$50,000  to  vaccinate  the  pregnant  women 
as  compared  to  the  $140  million  a  year 
it  is  now  costing  to  treat  their  children. 

It  costs  $22,000  to  treat  each  case  of 
rheumatic  fever,  yet  each  case  is  pre- 
ventable as  the  disease  develops  from  an 
inadequately  treated  streptococcal  in- 
fection. 

It  is  necessary  for  all  of  us  to  make 
some  sacrifices  to  fight  inflation  but  the 
area  of  health  care  should  never  be 
compromised.  At  this  time,  more  than 
ever,  a  comprehensive,  preventative 
health  care  program  is  necessary  for  our 
children.  Not  only  is  good  health  a  fun- 
damental  prerequisite  for  a  good  life. 
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but  the  investment  made  l|x  the  health 
of  our  children  at  an  early  ige  will  save 
many  lives  and  help  to  e  iminate  the 
expensive  treatment  of  dibbling  con- 
ditions. 


NEW  POLITICS  IN  THE  d>LD  SOUTH 


HON.  MENDEL  J.  pAVIS 

or    SOUTH    CAXOLIM  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  iJITATIVES 


Friday.  October  11, 


1974 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Gftrollna,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  said  it  at  politics  Is 
a  business  of  change — chl  nge  that  Is 
sometimes  for  the  better  and  sometimes 
for  the  worse,  but  always  a  i  experience 
to  be  remembered  and  re  lected  upon. 
Today,  throughout  the  Sou  h,  there  Is  a 
dramatic  change  taking  ]  >lace  In  the 
world  of  politics  and  i  olltlclans — a 
change  that  cannot  help  bui  leave  a  last- 
ing impression. 

This  assault  on  the  old  c  'der  Is  being 
led  by  a  "new  breed"  of  pc4itlcians  who 
is  not  only  ready  and  wlllint.  but  able  to 
effect  the  change  needed  in  the  South — 
a  new  style  legislator  who  s  not  eifraid 
to  face  the  issue  and  say  wl  lat  has  to  be 
said — a  "take-charge"  lea<  er  with  the 
guts  to  stand  on  the  side  of  "right"  even 
if  it  isn't  the  popular  side. 

I  count  some  of  the  new  le  iders  among 
my  personal  friends — peop  e  like  Ahdt 
YoTTHQ  of  Oeorgia  and  BARSi  lu  Jordan  of 
Texas.  I  think  an  article  Ic  the  Nation. 
September  28,  1974.  is  a  gc  xl  indicator 
of  the  new  brand  of  "Old  Sc  nth"  poUUcs 
and  I  offer  it  for  the  Mer  ibers  of  the 
House: 

New  Politics  nt  the  Ot  t  Soxtth 
(By  Chandler  DavlcU  >a) 
"In  Walton  County,  north  Ch  orgla,  we  vis- 
ited a  family  who  had  been  U  egally  denied 
food  stamps.  There  was  nothlni  to  eat  In  the 
h.>iis«  but  Wonder  bread  and  bog  jowla." — 
Report  to  the  Senate  Select  I  lommlttee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs. 

Poverty,  racism,  an  uncertain  economic  fu- 
ture, the  shriveling  of  our  c  vie  culture — 
these  are  everywhere  In  Amerl  a:  but  In  the 
South,  as  always,  they  are  ma  ;nliled  by  re- 
gional pecuUarltlee.  One  of  eve  y  nve  South- 
erners Is  poor,  according  to  th«  government's 
extremely  conservative  standi  xls.  By  more 
conventional  criteria.  It  Is  pri  >bably  two  In 
five.  The  majority  are  white,  although  the 
poverty  rate  among  blacks  Is  much  higher. 
In  the  North,  the  spread  1  etween  black 
family  Income  and  that  of  wl  itea  has  wid- 
ened for  three  yews  In  a  rovg  The  same  Is 
true  In  the  South,  but  there  the  gulf  was 
broader  to  begin  with.  To  :  nake  matters 
worse.  Southerners  are  twice  victimized  by 
inflation:  rising  prices  necesi  arlly  have  a 
more  serious  effect  upon  the  x)or  and  the 
near -poor,  who  are  dlsproport  onately  from 
the  South;  and  last  year,  for  he  first  time 
in  several  years,  oonsiuner  pr  tea  increased 
faster  In  that  region  than  In  any  other. 

No  account  of  the  proapects  that  politics 
offers  the  region's  p>eople  C€in  Igi  .ore  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  problems  In  1(  74 — six  years 
after  the  death  of  Martin  Lut  ler  King.  Jr., 
and  the  very  year  that  Lyndon  ,  ohnson's  war 
on  poverty  has  been  officially  de  lared  over.  If 
not  won.  What  is  In  store?  Tw<  equally  un- 
likely poselbllltlee  can  be  dU  nlssed  right 
off  the  bat — the  triumph  of  B  ipubllcanlsm 
In  the  old  Confederacy,  and  t  m  inunlnflut 
rise  of  a  PopxUlat  majority. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bapttblloan  str»t«gists  enjoyed  a  short- 
lived euphorta  after  the  1972  elections.  The 
Southern  popular  vote  for  Nlzon  was  71  per 
cent,  ten  points  higher  than  the  national 
average.  Could  it  be  that  the  President  had 
consolidated  the  brave  new  experiment  that 
Ooldwater  initiated  eight  years  before?  Was 
the  South  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  safe 
Republican  constituency? 

Hardly.  True,  the  Democrats'  share  of  the 
PrsaidentUU  Tot«  had  eroded  sharply  after 
I0«4.  While  Kennedy  In  IMO  and  Johnson  In 
1944  raoelved  about  half  the  Southern  vote, 
Humphrey  managed  to  obtain  only  31  per- 
cent, and  McQovem,  29  per  cent.  But  with 
Wallace  also  running  In  1968,  Nlzon  did  not 
do  appreciably  better  than  the  Democrats — 
he  received  only  88  per  cent. 

The  results  of  the  1BS8  election  Indicated 
the  presence  of  three  major  factions  in  the 
South.  To  overslmpUfy  a  bit,  they  consisted 
of  Republicans,  who  were  conservative  on 
most  economic  and  social  Issues,  including 
race;  national  Democrats  (perhaps  half  of 
whom  were  black),  who  were  likely  to  be 
liberal  on  these  Issues,  and  powerfully 
croes-preesured  Independents,  who  were  in 
the  main  somewhat  liberal  on  various  eco- 
nomic Issues  (Wallace,  after  all,  played  up 
tax  reform)  and  conservative  on  social  issues, 
especially  with  regard  to  civil  rights  and 
Indochina.  So  the  Important  question  about 
the  1073  election  is  this :  Did  the  Nixon  land- 
slide in  the  South  Indicate  a  massive  long- 
term  switch  of  Independents  to  the  Republi- 
can Party,  or  was  It  a  temporary  switch,  the 
product  of  circumstances  not  likely  to  reap- 
pear soon? 

My  reading  of  the  evidence  is  that  the 
South  will  probably  remain  a  three -factloned 
region  for  some  time  to  come,  with  each  fac- 
tion holding  about  a  third  of  the  field,  but 
with  the  Independents  enjoying  the  special 
status  of  being  wooed  by  both  traditional 
parties,  each  of  which  shares  certain  values 
with  the  Independents.  Ordinarily,  the  tra- 
ditional parties  have  to  effect  alliances  with 
Independents  to  achieve  electoral  majorities. 
Survey  research  bears  out  this  description. 
In  the  North,  and  still  more  so  In  the  South, 
the  proportion  of  people  calling  themselves 
Democrats  has  been  dropping  for  several 
years.  But  the  proportion  of  self-identlfled 
Southern  Republicans — 20  per  cent  in  1972 — 
has  not  increased.  It  Is  the  Independents  who 
have  benefited  from  the  Democrats'  decline. 
Many  of  these  Independents  are  not  so 
much  apoUtlcal  as  they  are  disenchanted 
with  both  national  parties.  Their  support 
for  a  candidate  will  depend  on  what  he  has 
to  offer.  Much  of  what  Nixon  had  to  offer  in 
1972  was  to  the  liking  of  those  Independents 
who  voted:  "Negotiating  from  a  position  of 
strength"  with  Hanoi,  a  strong  antl-buslng 
stand,  and  conservatism  on  assorted  social 
Issues. 

What  do  progressives,  both  black  and  white, 
have  to  offer  Independents?  A  common 
answer,  which  In  my  view  constitutes  a  self- 
fulfilling  pr(^hecy.  is  nothing.  In  any  case.  It 
Is  simply  not  correct.  Southerners  are  at 
least  as  liberal  on  economic  Issues  as  is  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  For  example,  majorities 
in  both  the  North  and  South  have  long 
favored  government  polices  that  would  in- 
sure low-cost  medical  care  and  guaranteed 
employment  for  everyone  who  wants  to  work. 
The  average  Southern  Congressman  is 
radically  at  variance  with  his  constituency 
on  many  economic  issues. 

To  be  sure,  Southern  whites  are  more  con- 
servative on  racial  Issues.  But  there  are  many 
dimensions  of  liberalism,  and  progressives 
who  lump  together  racial  and  economic 
liberalism  and  write  off  Southern  whites  as 
thoroughgoing  conservatives  commit  a  costly 
error.  Astute  Southern  black  activists  under- 
stand this  fact  better  than  do  many  white 
liberals.  Barbara  Jordan  and  Andrew  Young, 
the  newly  elected  black  RepreaenUUves  from 
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the  South,  have  appealed  to  the  economic 
interests  of  the  white  working  class  as  well 
as  to  those  of  blacks. 

The  economic  liberalism  of  the  Southern 
electorate  takes  on  special  lmp<Htanoe  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  changes  over  ths 
last  two  years  in  the  pubUc's  concerns.  One 
is  tempted  to  start  by  mentioning  Watergate 
but  I  beUeve  Its  impact  on  the  South  Is 
less  important  than  other  development- 
double-digit  Inflation;  troop  disengagement 
from  Vietnam;  the  subsidence  of  race  as  t 
pubUo  issue  to  such  an  extent  that  even 
Oeorge  Wallace  feels  constrained  to  pass  hUn- 
self  off,  however  dubiously,  as  a  friend  of 
blacks. 

The  OaUup  organization  recently  noted  a 
remarkable  change  in  responses  to  a  ques- 

m.  **  *^**  ''••'^  asking  since  the  19S0f 
"What  do  you  think  Is  the  most  Important 
problem  facing  this  country  today?"  At  no 
time  In  the  igsOs  did  the  public  accord  eco- 
nomic issues  the  importance  they  attached 
to  the  combined  Issues  of  International  prob- 
lems, race.  clvU  strife  and  "law  and  ortler" 
Economic  worries  were  so  far  down  the  list 
in  those  years  that  it  became  fashionable  to 
assert  that  they  had  been  permanently  laid 
to  rest. 

By  the  early  1970s,  however.  Oallup  date 
revealed  that  economic  Issues  were  begin- 
ning to  rise  in  the  national  consciousness  to 
a  degree  not  witnessed  since  the  Elsen- 
hower recession  of  the  late  19SOs.  Yet,  even 
In  1972,  as  Inflation  was  beginning  to  take 
Its  toll  among  middle-income  faznlllea 
respondents  stlU  mentioned  Vietnam  and 
other  international  problems  as  the  moat 
Important. 

That  has  now  changed.  In  1973  domestio 
economic  Issues  headed  the  list  for  the  first 
time  in  fifteen  years.  This  past  July,  Oallup's 
figures  showed  that  public  worry  about  do- 
mestic problems  (prlmarUy  the  high  cost  of 
living)  outweighed  concern  with  interna- 
tional ones  by  the  widest  margin  since  the 
poUster  began  hU  regular  surveys  during  the 
depression.  ThU  shift  in  public  concern  U 
also  reflected  in  Presidential  trial  heats.  A 
GaUup  survey  this  summer,  that  pitted  Sen 
Ted  Kennedy  against  (then)  Vice  President 
Ford  in  a  two-way  race  suggests  that  BCen- 
nedy  could  carry  the  South  by  the  same 
halr-thln  margin  that  Johnson  gained. 

That  the  South— even  the  white  South- 
is  not  a  monolithic  conservative  bloc  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  liberals  and  mod- 
erates do  manage  to  get  elected  there.  Some 
are  defeated,  of  course,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  trend  away  from  liberal  office- 
holders. And  the  absence  of  a  trend  In  the 
opposite  direction  may  be  caused  in  part  by 
the  fauure  of  racial  UberaU  to  champion 
progressive  economic  reforms. 

At  present,  there  are  no  liberal  Senators 
from  any  of  the  eleven  Southern  states. 
Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas  and  Albert  Oore 
of  Tennessee  both  won  in  the  1960e  and  lost 
in  the  1970s,  victims  of  a  backlash.  IronlcaUy, 
Sen.  Uoyd  Ben  teen,  who  beat  Yarborough 
In  1970  in  a  straight  Uberal-oonservmtlve 
battle,  has  begun  to  establish  a  moderate 
Image  as  he  gears  up  for  a  1978  Presidential 
bid. 

Of  the  South'B  ninety-nine  distinctly 
Southern  Congressional  districts,  seven  are 
represented  by  some  of  the  most  liberal 
House  members.  These  are  Andrew  Toung 
and  Barbara  Jordan,  blacks  from  Oeorgia  and 
Texas  respectively;  William  Lehman,  Claude 
Pepper  and  Dante  Pascell  from  Florida;  Bob 
Eckhardt  from  Texas,  and  Corlnne  Boggs 
from  Louisiana.  There  are  also  seventeen 
moderate  liberals. 

It  helps  a  liberal  to  run  in  a  metropolitan 
district  that  has  substantial  ethnic  and  labor 
votes.  While  such  districts  are  not  In  the 
majority,  the  past  voting  history  and  shifting 
demography  of  many  of  the  South's  districts 
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suggest  that  UberaU  and  modarataa  oovld 
double  their  number— and  that  Hacks  covdd 
man  than  double  tbelia— dwlng  the  next 
t«i  yean.  That  is  so  even  though  bo  South- 
em  oongressional  dlstdet  eurrmUy  bias  a 
majority  of  bUck  voters.  All  Uberal  and 
moderate  Congressmen  were  tieeted  with  M- 
ladal  support. 

Among  the  Bouthem  Oowmors.  asiveral 
an  modentM.  wbloh  iimmh  tHat  Vbmi  pUy 
down  the  raoe  lanie  and  rataaibe  genanOly 
to  an  mllghtenad  to^enlwi  Sdwln  Bdwacds 
of  Loolslana.  Dale  Bumpwa  tf  AikansM, 
Jimmy  Carter  of  Oeorgta  fit  mis  ^maisntan. 
Beubin  Askew  of  Ilortda,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  embody  genulnaly  FopnUsC  idaala. 
and  bM  tbfong  bixMlal  rapport. 

The  defeat  of  Lester  Maddox.  whoee  try 
tat  a  second  term  as  governor  wu  deolalT»ly 
blocked  In  the  recent  Oeotgia  pemociattc 
primary,  oonflrma  that  "oatnlgserlnc  the  op- 
position.'' ee  Wallace  once  pat  It,  le  no  l«af» 
a  sufltdent  etrategy  even  in  the  Deep  aouth. 
Maddox  had  made  a  eentral  \ma»  of  the  faet 
that  bis  opponent,  modarate  Oeorge  Boebee, 
was  backed  by  blaak  legleUtor  Julian  Bond. 
Yet  Busbee  carried  not  only  Uaok  preolneta. 
but  many  rural  white  worklng-elaai  ooas  that 
had  previously  constituted  the  hard  oore  of 
Maddox  support. 

Kventa  In  Arkansas  this  spring  point  to  the 
influence  of  economic  worrtes  on  voting  be- 
havior. Dale  Bumpers  defeated  Senator  Pul- 
brl^t  by  a  3-to-l  nuurgln  In  the  Demoontle 
primary.  While  Pulbrlght,  l}ke  Bun^Mre.  le  a 
moderate,  he  has  not  dlatlnguUhed  himself 
either  on  civil  rights  or  on  domeetlo  eco- 
nomic questions.  His  defeat  has  been  Inter- 
preted In  some  quarters  as  the  state's  repu- 
diation of  his  dovish  position  on  Vietnam. 
■hian  likely,  he  was  defeated  because,  at  a 
time  when  domestic  problema  had  become 
paramotmt,  voters  oorrectly  peroMved  that 
his  primary  area  of  concern  was  Internation- 
al relations.  Bumpers  pitched  hU  campaign 
at  "ordinary  people,"  bearing  down  on  In- 
flation and  the  role  of  big  oU  companies  in 
the  energy  crisis.  Pulbrlght,  who  outspent 
Bumpers  by  3  to  1,  received  large  oontrUra- 
tlons  from  the  oil  Industry. 

I^)^ner  Bep.  David  FXTor.  a  moderate  Ub- 
eral with  strong  labor  and  black  support, 
won  tiie  Democratic  nomination  to  enoeeed 
Bumpers  as  Oovemor.  Pryor  had  come  dose 
to  nneeatinc  Sen.  John  L.  McCMIlan  in  1073, 
In  a  raoe  that  was  dearly  a  rarpriae  to  tba 
conservative  Democrat.  Pryor  handily  de- 
feated Orval  Faubus  m  this  year's  guberna- 
torial contest.  deq;>lte  the  lattarli  attempt 
to  use  Pryor's  labor  support  against  him. 
Paubus  let  the  race  Issue  lie,  apparently  in 
the  belief  that  antl-unlonlsm  had  more  ap- 
peal at  this  pomt  than  raoe-baltlng.  Arkan- 
sas, It  shotUd  be  added,  was  oarrled  by  Wal- 
lace In  1968  with  a  89  percent  pluraUty.  and 
by  NUon  in  1973  with  68  percent. 

To  mention  the  case  of  Henry  HoweU  of 
Virginia  as  an  indication  of  what  Is  possible 
for  a  progressive  candidate  in  the  South  today 
might  seem  odd.  After  all,  he  lost  his  bid  iix 
the  governor's  chah-  last  fall  to  Mills  Godwin, 
a  conservative  RepubUcan  who  earlier  had 
been  an  architect  of  tiie  maselve  reslstanoe 
movement.  But  Howell's  experience  is  Instruc- 
tive. VlrglnU  appears  at  first  glance  to  be 
the  state  in  which  the  RepuMlcans'  South- 
em  strategy  has  succeeded  meet  spectacularly. 
In  1968  Nixon  carried  it  with  a  44  per  cent 
plurality;  in  1973,  he  received  68  per  cent. 
Today  aU  ten  Congressmen  and  one  Senator 
from  the  CMd  Dominion  are  right-wing  B*- 
puMicans.  The  other  Senator,  Harry  Byrd,  is 
an  Independent. 

HoweU,  a  totrcier  state  Senator  who  had 
buUt  a  Populist  reputation  by  fighting  in- 
creases In  auto  Insurance  premiums  and 
poww  oranpany  rates,  first  ran  for  the  gov- 
emorriUp  in  1969.  He  lost  In  the  Democratic 
primary  nmolf  by  3  percentage  points.  Two 
yean  later,  HowaU  won  ttie  lieutenant  gov- 
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emor'a  race  as  an  Independent  by  pushing  a 
Populist  pUtform  that  ralUed  blue-ooUar 
workers,  blacks  and  middle-class  Washing- 
ton suburbanites.  As  in  1969,  he  received 
siaable  support  from  Wallace  preclnc*s. 
HoweU  won  with  a  41  per  cent  plurality 
against  a  moderate  Democrat  and  a  movmtaln 
Republican. 

In  1973  no  Democrat  entered  the  gover- 
nor's mce,  so  It  was  Independent  HoweU 
against  Bci;>ubllcan  Godwin.  HoweU's  themes 
were  mu«di  t*»e  same  as  before.  His  slogan 
was  "Keep  the  Big  Boys  Honest.**  He  lam- 
basted the  big  private  atumea,  and  the  sales 
tax  on  food  and  nonpreacrtption  drugs  that 
had  been  impoeed  whUe  Godwin  was  gover- 
nor. The  ptmdtts  agreed  during  the  cam- 
paign that  the  outcome  of  the  election  would 
be  a  watershed  in  VlrglnU  poliUcs,  predicting 
the  tnnd  for  years  to  come.  But  they  were 
mistaken.  HoweU  lost  by  less  than  1  per- 
centage point.  He  received  a  larger  share  of 
votes  than  to  either  of  his  previous  statewide 
races.  Only  a  drfeatlst  could  Interpret  the 
results  as  presaging  the  coUapse  of  PopiUist 
prospects  m  "RepubUcan"  Virginia. 

InevltoMy,  a  discussion  of  Southern  politics 
comes  around  to  Oeorge  WaUace.  What  about 
his  future,  especiaUy  In  light  of  his  new  mod- 
erate image?  Wallace,  above  aU  else,  is  a  oon- 
summato  opportunta*.  Por  many  years  his 
national  strategy  was  taUored  to  appeca  to 
voten  dlsenclianted  with  RepubUcan  eco- 
nomic eUtiam  and  Dwnocratlc  dvU  rights 
goals.  His  "program"  was  no  more  than  a 
piquant  stew  of  spurious  Populist  rhetoric, 
racial  reaction  and  cwn-pone  invective.  Cir- 
cumstances now  demand  liiat  he  soft-pedal 
racist  appeals.  But  we  should  not  let  our- 
selves be  fooled:  It  is  the  droumstances,  not 
his  sleazy  opportunism,  VbaX  have  changed. 
The  new  WUlace  Is  to  the  old  Wallace  what 
the  New  Nixon  (circa  1968)  was  to  the  old 
one. 

Even  so,  Wallace  Is  no  mean  political  oper- 
ator, and  he  stiU  has  a  sizable  foUowlng.  His 
presence  on  the  baUot  m  1068  resulted  In  a 
net  loes  to  the  Republicans.  Had  he  run  as 
an  Independent  In  1973,  tiie  result  would 
have  been  similar.  However,  if  economic  Is- 
sues continue  to  gain  importance  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  a  WaUace  American  Party  platform 
in  1976  that  was  strongly  directed  to  issues 
such  as  tax  reform  and  Inflation  could  con- 
ceivably hurt  Democrats  more  than  Republi- 
cans. Such  an  eventuaUty  seems  unlikely  at 
present,  as  does  the  posslblUty  that  WalUce 
can  deny  a  majority  of  dectond  votes  to  the 
front-running  candidate. 

Thus  for  political  reasons  alone — not  to 
speak  of  moral  ones — ^Uberal  Democratic 
leaders  would  do  well  to  disavow  Wallace 
In  the  strongest  possible  terms.  His  reoent 
attempts  to  butter  up  the  black  Alabama 
electorate  (whUe  continuing  his  discrimi- 
natory policies  in  state  hiring)  is  a  charac- 
teristic play.  He  wanted  the  aura  of  respecta- 
blUty  that  a  sizable  minority  of  black  pri- 
mary votes  supposedly  confers.  In  order  to 
bolster  his  attempt  to  gut  a  progressive  na- 
tional Democratic  program  this  December  at 
the  party's  midterm  convention  in  Kansas 
City. 

If  the  liberals  allow  the  party  to  make  a 
comprtxnise  with  WaUace,  they  wUl  probably 
lose  on  two  counts.  First,  they  wlU  give  up 
a  vital  part  of  their  Influence  to  someone 
who  is  f  undamentaUy  at  odds  with  the  Ideals 
of  the  party's  progressive  wing.  Second,  re- 
cent poU  data  Buggeet  that  the  defections  of 
disgusted  black  and  rank-and-file  liberals 
would  outnumber  Wallace  supporters  who 
would  vote  for  a  Democratic  ticket  only  if 
Wallace  were  on  it.  The  best  way  for  the 
party  to  pick  vcp  potential  Wallace  votes  is 
to  adopt  a  platform  that  Includes,  among 
other  things,  guaranteed  Jobs,  major  tax  re- 
form, greater  old-age  assistance,  con4>rehen- 
slve  health  care  and  a  convincing  anti-lnfla- 
tlon  poUcy. 
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The  problems  affllctmg  the  South  require 
radical  solutions.  One  must  distinguish, 
however,  between  radicalism  of  aims  and  of 
mUltancy.  Clenched  fists,  terrorism,  revolu- 
tionary slogans  ripped  out  of  Third  World 
contexts  exemplify  the  latter.  They  are  large- 
ly Irrelevant.  But  many  of  the  alms  of  to- 
day's blacks,  liberals.  Southern  Populists  and 
Socialists  are  both  radical  and  compatible 
with  majoritarlan  politics.  A  gauaranteed 
Job  with  adequate  pay,  for  example,  would 
be  a  radical  Innovation  m  America  today. 
It  would  undercut  much  of  the  clout  of  large 
employers  in  the  wage  market.  It  would 
make  union  organizing  easier.  If  black  and 
white  workers  were  no  longer  forced  to  com- 
pete for  scarce  Jobs,  an  extremely  Important 
source  of  racial  hostUity  would  disappear. 

Would  such  an  innovation  be  popular  with 
the  American  public?  In  1969,  sh««y  after 
Nixon's  election.  GaUup  asked  a  national 
sample  if  they  favored  guaranteed  work  that 
woiUd  Insure  each  famUy  with  an  employ- 
able wage  earner  at  least  $3,200  a  year.  An 
overwhelming  79  per  cent  said  yes,  with  little 
variation  among  age  groups,  income  or  party 
Identlflcatlon.  In  the  South,  78  per  cent  fa- 
vored it.  I  suspect  that  a  healthy  majority 
would  now  favor  a  guaranteed  job  with  a 
minimum  of  $6,600.  That,  by  the  way,  is  not 
the  same  as  a  guaranteed  Income,  which  the 
electorate  would  probably  stlU  reject. 

Major  tax  reform  is  another  radical  aim. 
and  one  long  supported  by  most  of  the  dec- 
torate.  Congress'  faUure  to  act  on  an  Issue 
BO  popular  Is  mute  testimony  to  Ite  thralldom 
to  upper-class  intereets.  It  is  a  faUure  that 
renden  both  traditional  parties  vulnerable 
to  George  WaUaoe's  Populist  rhetoric. 

The  South  is  ripe  for  progressive  change  of 
many  kinds.  A  national  Democratic  Party 
that  speaks  boldly  and  convincingly  to  the 
economic  needs  of  the  region's  majority  is 
today  in  a  far  better  poeltlon  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years  to  make  Inroads  Into  the 
Southern  vote.  Within  the  region,  leaden 
willing  to  buck  the  formidable  Bourbon 
economic  establishment  are  badly  needed — 
men  and  women  with  the  abUlty  of  an  Askew 
or  Jordan  or  HoweU  or  John  Lewis. 

Most  Importent.  the  South  needs  aggres- 
sive organizera  who  are  willing  to  listen  to 
the  people  as  they  express  their  needs  and 
then  fashloln  programs  to  meet  them.  Orass- 
roote  organizing  around  P(H>ullst  goals  Is  not 
easy  m  a  region  where  one-party  politics  has 
long  predominated.  But  the  hard-won  vic- 
tories of  the  Voter  Education  Project,  the 
Selma  Project,  the  Harris  County  Democrats 
in  Houston,  the  Southwn  Poverty  Law  Cen- 
ter and  many  smallM*  groups  demonstrate 
that  such  organizing  efforts  are  feasible. 


COMPUTER  CONFERENCING:  A 
TECHNIQUE  TO  DEAL  WITH  IN- 
TERNA-nONAL  CRISES 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAUVoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past 
three  decades,  we  have  seen  the  world 
shrink  because  of  advances  In  communi- 
cation technology.  No  longer  is  a  crisis 
confined  to  one  coimtry.  Today,  an  eco- 
nomic or  social  crisis  in  one  small  comer 
of  the  world  affects  all  of  us.  Therefore, 
we  must  develop  and  utilize  the  ci^MibU- 
Ity  of  dealing  with  these  crises  together 
with  other  countries.  The  following  arti- 
cle delineates  one  pn^rasal  to  sbare 
knowledge  worldwide:  computer  confer- 
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encing.  I  urge  my  colleagu  s  to  consider 
this  proposal  carefully : 

COMPTTTER  CONn»ENCINC  AND     iNTKRNATIOlrAL 

Crises 
(By  Robert  H.  Kupperman  nd  Steven  C. 
Ooldman) 
The  attempt  to  apply  qua  itltatlve  tech- 
niques to  analyze  crisis  sltui  tlons  Is  not  a 
novel  Idea.  The  formal  begl:  inlngs  of  this 
variety  of  operations  research  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  World  War  I  wl  h  Lanchester's 
quantitative  description  of  th<  attrltlve  proc- 
ess of  people  shooting  at  ea  :b  other.  This 
method  of  analysis  became  s<  popular  that, 
during  the  Cold  War  era,  sj  items  analysis 
organizations  abounded  In  tht  United  States 
and  perhaps  to  an  even  greete  '  degree  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

However,  as  the  modeling  cr  ze  became  in- 
creasingly stylish.  Its  utility  a  a  tool  for  so- 
phisticated analysis  dlmlni  hed  all  too 
swiftly.  One  of  the  central  pi  >blems  associ- 
ated with  Cold  War  systems  t  aalysls  Is  that 
neither  side  fully  understood  4  le  attitudes  or 
goals  of  the  other.  As  a  conse<;  lence  analysts 
developed  poorly  rationalized  mirror  Images 
of  their  own  value  systems  In  an  attempt  to 
understand  the  objectives  of  potential  ad- 
versaries. It  Is  therefore  prol  able  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  t  Hon  each  pos- 
sess quantitative  Images  of  on  ►  another  that 
are  of  great  complexity,  but  hat  each  may 
lack  sufficient  understanding  of  the  actual 
value  system  of  the  other  1  j  do  credible 
quantitative  analyses. 

As  we  have  seen,  insufflcle  it  or  miscon- 
strued Infromatlon  not  only  fc  nds  to  agg^ra- 
vate  crises  but  may  also  tei  d  to  provoke 
them.  Although  Metternlch'i  system  was 
sufficient  for  19th  cent-jry  (  Iplomatlc  re- 
lations, the  complexity  of  mo<  ern  Issues  ne- 
cessitates more  sophisticated  l  leans  of  com- 
munication. In  this  nuclear  age  the  "hot 
line"  has  become  a  diplomatic  answer  to  the 
Increased  dangers  and  efficlei  cy  that  have 
characterized  Innovations  In  nzxlem  warfare. 
A  natural  extension  of  "hot  Un  i"  verbal  com- 
munications would  be  vlde<  contact  via 
satellite.  However,  man  now  lossesses  even 
more  advanced  tools  for  deal  ag  with  con- 
temporary crisis  situations. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  p  «slbllitles  for 
computer-assisted  conferenclnj  systems  as  a 
means  for  eventually  developln  ;  an  Improved 
planning  potential  for  interi  »tlonal  crisis 
management.  When  events  are  lovlng  quick- 
ly and  It  Is  virtually  Impossl  ile  to  antici- 
pate an  opponent's  behavloi  or  evaluate 
ones  own  options,  this  mod«  -n  technique 
could  supplant  already  existing  management 
tools.  Such  conferencing  systen  s  can  provide 
mechanisms  for  greater  comm  inlcatlon  be- 
tween countries  both  In  the  .  conomlc  and 
military  sphere  and  can  be  u  ed  to  resolve 
many  problems  Inherent  In  th  ►  existence  of 
different  national  value  system  and  phlloeo- 
phles. 

Both  m  research  Instltutlora  and  In  gov- 
ernment agencies  there  Is  a  ong-standlng 
tradition  of  politico-military  g  mlng.  Schol- 
ars from  many  nations  have  de  eloped  mod- 
els for  economic  and  military  j  annlng.  U.S. 
military  leaders  have  often  end  d  up  adopt- 
ing the  results  of  model's  they  lave  severely 
criticized  Initially,  and  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising to  discover  the  same  Jhenomenon 
In  other  nations.  They  do  so  for;  ^  very  simple 
reason:  there  appear  to  be  no  b(  tter  alterna- 
tives for  Justifying  their  speclflciweapons  and 
budgetary  requests. 

If  modeling  efforts  are  to  ov  ircome  these 
Umiutlons  nations  must  develc  )  a  means  to 
share  their  Images  of  themselv*  s  and  of  one 
another  so  that  each  may  adjuj  t  to  and  cor- 
rect the  other's  perceptions.  St  ch  processes 
of  discourse  can  converge  to  a  rt  h  communi- 
cations form.  In  its  simplest  fa  m  computer 
conferencing  la  a  dynamic  med  um  whereby 
participating   nations   would   b  i  linked   via 
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remote  terminals  to  a  central  computer  pro- 
grammed to  sort,  store,  and  transmit  each 
conferee's  messages  and  relate  management 
and  other  analytical  data.  Computer  con- 
ferencing offers  planners  an  opportunity  to 
construct  common  "metalanguages"  upon 
which  to  base  a  communications  bridge  be- 
tween national  value  systems.  Our  ultimate 
hope  Is  that  dangerous  "poker  politics"  will 
be  undermined  and  eventuaUy  replaced  by 
more  rational  planning  and  cooperative  de- 
velopment. But  before  such  a  system  can  be 
reallstlcaUy  Implemented,  many  obstacles 
must  be  overcome. 

A  fundamental  difficulty  during  an  inter- 
national crisis  is  that  of  conveying  accu- 
rately to  each  adversary  the  essential  nature 
and  Intent  underlying  proposals  intended 
to  lessen  tensions.  If  these  proposals  could 
be  made  partly  In  terms  of  sophisticated 
socio-economic  models  available  Identically 
to  aU  discussants,  definitional  Issues  coiUd  be 
more  readUy  resolvable,  and  the  implica- 
tions of  foreign  policy  or  military  decisions 
mutually  tested. 

This  form  of  computer  conferencing  virould 
have  been  quite  useful  during  the  pre- World 
War  11  Japanese-American  negotiations. 
Grave  misunderstandings  tended  to  aggra- 
vate relations  to  the  point  where  war  became 
virtually  InevlUble.  The  Japanese  leadership 
bad  no  Illusions  about  the  possibility  for 
Invading  the  United  States  but  it  did  believe 
that  a  crippling  blow  to  the  American  Navy 
would  dissuade  the  United  States  from  con- 
ducting a  protracted  total  war  over  the  China 
question.  Japan  did  not  realize  that  Ameri- 
can mdustry  could  regenerate  the  nation's 
mUltary  capability  with  astonishing  speed 
nor  did  they  understand  that  an  independent 
China  was  a  top  priority  of  the  American 
leadership.  Computer-assisted  conferencmg 
could  have  demonstrated  to  the  Japanese 
that  America's  Industrial  machine  was  capa- 
ble of  far  more  than  they  suspected  and 
might  also  have  made  them  aware  of  Amer- 
ica's determination  to  fight  a  total  war  rather 
than  to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement. 

It  may  be  argued  by  the  more  operatlcm- 
ally  oriented,  with  considerable  Justice,  that 
present  social  science  models  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  level  of  descriptive  and  predic- 
tive analysis  needed  to  make  computer  con- 
ferencing useful.  In  international  relations 
It  Is  essentially  Impossible  to  design  an  ex- 
periment to  test  theory  In  the  classic  sense- 
polltlcai  scientists  are  fortunate  Just  to  find 
adequate  circumstances  for  carrying  out 
controlled  observations.  As  a  result,  theories 
of  International  discourse  are  either  infer- 
entlally  Impoeed  hypotheses  unverified  by 
quantitative  data,  or  else  empirical  observa- 
tions unexplained  by  generallzable  ration- 
ales. For  example,  although  models  used  In 
econometrics  are  relatively  much  more  ad- 
vanced, very  little  capability  exists — even 
there— for  quantitative  prediction  of  the  ef- 
fects of  large  or  sudden  changes. 

The  problems  of  measuring  utility  are  at 
the  root  of  the  conceptual  difficulties  of 
socio-economic  modeling.  Nevertheless,  ana- 
lytic tools  can  help  in  establishing  relative 
preferences  among  alternatives.  And  In  an 
Interactive  conferencing  context,  the  Invar- 
iant properties  among  dUTerlng  value  systsms 
of  the  negotiants  can  be  discerned.  AltEough 
accurate  prediction  U  always  important, 
computer  conferencing  provides  an  experi- 
mental basis  for  Improving  human  ctMnmu- 
nlcatlon — and  the  long-run  value  of  such 
ooUectlve  Judgment  is  considerable.  The  ob- 
jective is  computer  augmentation  of  human 
reasoning — cooperative  reasoning  involving 
many  nations.  By  definition,  this  represents 
communication — and  of  a  kind  that  Is  much 
needed. 

Computer-supported  conferencing  is  now 
a  reasonably  well-established  technique  In  its 
own  right.  It  has  already  been  used  exten- 
sively in  the  implementation  of  President 
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Nixon's  wage-price  freeae  of  August  1971 
However,  its  deliberate  use  in  oonjunctioij 
with  analyttoal  models  to  achieve  an  in- 
creased level  of  understanding  of  dlffettag 
value  systems  Is  daddedly  unconventional 
Thus  it  should  be  expected  that  the  remark- 
able imprcrvements  promised  by  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral serious  problems  to  resolve.  In  particular 
if  adversaries  are  coupled  through  a  com- 
puter conference  using  shared  analytical 
models,  the  nature  of  the  oommunications 
Interface  between  man  and  machine  can 
become  critical. 

This  problem  is  perennial  in  the  computer 
business,  and  it  becomes  considerably  more 
difficult  when  the  participants  are  not  "com- 
puter people."  The  results  of  model  calcu- 
lations  must  be  conveyed  effectively  to  those 
who  make  policy  and  their  staffs— and  so 
must  the  implicit  assumptions  behind  those 
calculations.  Such  people  are  "subject  mat- 
ter" specialists,  and  to  be  useful  to  them  a 
computer  terminal  should  be  no  more  difficult 
to  use  than  an  autttnioblle.  Just  as  one  need 
not  be  a  me<^anlcal  engineer  to  use  an  auto- 
mobile as  an  effective  mode  of  transportatloa 
support,  so  one  should  not  have  to  be  a 
computer  engineer  to  use  a  remote  terminal 
as  an  effective  mode  of  analytical  support. 

To  the  casual  observer,  the  major  features 
of  these  computer  conferencing  systems  for 
crlsu  use  would  appear  to  be  ease  of  use, 
breadth  of  appllcabUity,  and  extreme  fiexlbn-' 
Ity.  Rather  than  requiring  knowledge  of  a 
computer  language,  they  actively  present  the 
user  with  a  "menu"  of  things  which  he  can 
do,  so  that  he  needs  only  to  select  the  appro- 
priate items.  ""Tirough  (Interactive)  steps,  h* 
can  refine  his  selections  or  correct  his  mis- 
takes. The  nature  of  the  choices  presented  to 
users,  and  the  form  and  content  of  infor- 
mation obtained  or  accepted  as  a  result,  can 
be  changed  relatively  rapidly  to  suit  the  con- 
ditions of  a  specific  crisis  and  the  preferences 
of  the  specific  decisionmakers  managing  it. 

One  important  concern  to  be  addressed 

and  to  be  resolved  carefully — is  the  funda- 
mental psychological  differences  between 
non-technlcally  inclined  professional  man- 
agers and  computer  specialists.  The  managers 
are  concerned  that  they  are  losing  control  of 
the  situation  to  machines  they  don't  under- 
stand. On  the  other  hand,  the  computer  spe- 
cialists' Isolation  from  the  pragmatic  world 
sometimes  creates  in  them  the  private  sus- 
picion that  perhaps  the  machines  really 
could  do  the  Job  better. 

It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  the  computer 
output  be  effectively  conveyed  to,  and  con- 
troUckl  by,  the  humans  participating  sub- 
stantially in  the  discussions.  Among  the  lead- 
ers of  all  advanced  nations  of  the  world  there 
is  recognition  that  nuclear  war  must  be 
avoided;  but  machines  might  not  be  so  con- 
strained. I*st  we  approach  a  1984  Orwelllan 
state,  computers  must  only  provide  Informa- 
tion so  that  men  can  make  more  Judicious 
decisions.  They  must  never  replace  their  cre- 
ators in  the  formulation  of  national  policy. 

Used  wisely,  a  computer-assisted  confer- 
ence can  facilitate  communications  by  im- 
proving the  likelihood  that  an  adversary  cor- 
rectly understands  the  concepts  we  Intend  to 
convey  (and  vice  versa),  but  it  cannot  uni- 
laterally enhance  our  capabiUty  to  generate 
superior  concepts,  any  more  than  it  can  im- 
prove our  physical  means  to  defend  our- 
selves— ^we  must  still  think  intelligently,  and 
we  must  still  have  minimally  adequate  re- 
sources available  to  manage.  Computer- 
assisted  conferencing  can  only  assist  in  ane- 
lyzlng  available  Information,  and  allooatlnf 
resources  efficiently. 

In  a  world  governed  by  suspicion,  It  Is 
probable  that  traditional  adversaries  will  be 
besltant  to  disclose  accurate  information  to 
one  another.  Each  may  build,  and  suspSet 
others  of  building,  "private"  deceitful  modeU 
to  aid  in  his  own  policy  formulation,  "nisee 
factorg  may  Impede  rapid  International  ac- 
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ceptance  of  computer  conferencing  as  a  crisis 
management  tool.  However,  the  traditional 
uses  for  covert  Intelligence  will  tend  to  lessen 
this  difficulty  by  making  the  "private"  models 
intelligence  targets,  thus  providing  feedback 
for  the  conference.  Also,  as  we  have  demon- 
strated, sustained  bluffing  and  deceit  In  a 
nuclear  age  Is  a  dangerous  business,  one  that 
can  be  counterproductive. 

In  contemporary  US-Sovlet  relations  there 
Is  cause  for  some  optimism.  The  Russians 
have  been  untrustworthy  for  so  long  that 
many  American  legislators  are  exposed  to 
granting  them  the  MFN  treatment  they  des- 
perately want.  If  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to 
make  progress  In  the  area  of  East- West  trade 
it  will  have  to  demonstrate  Its  willingness  to 
live  up  to  Its  agreements  and  to  be  more 
frank  about  Its  objectives.  Years  of  deceit 
have  undermined  their  International  credi- 
bility to  the  ftolnt  where  they  must  either  be 
more  honest  or  forego  vital  national  objec- 
tives. Although  a  meaningful  Soviet  trans- 
formation may  take  time  and  one  must  also 
note  that  similar  pressures  for  change  do  not 
necessarily  exist  among  other  traditional 
rlvalrle.<5,  computer  conferencing  does  have 
long  wide-range  possibilities  for  promoting  a 
stable  international  system. 

In  keeping  with  our  definition  of  inter- 
national crisis  management,  it  seems  appro- 
priate to  speculate  about  some  of  the  ulti- 
mate uses  computer-assisted  conferencing 
can  offer  the  world. 

We  assume  that  the  world  has  had  a 
decade  or  so  to  develop  such  conference 
systems.  Further,  we  consider  that  the  uses 
of  such  systems  have  provided  sufficient 
planning  experience  for  many  nations  of 
the  world  to  engage  In  "crisis  management." 
As  a  consequence,  nations  will  enjoy  rich 
methods  of  communications  with  each  other 
that  offer  deep  understanding  of  their  socio- 
economic Institutions.  A  host  of  coopera- 
tive ventures  then  becomes  possible. 

The  conferencing  system  can  simulate 
foreign  exchange  between  nations,  for  ex- 
ample. At  present,  domestic  price  ratios 
are  used  as  measures  of  value  in  calculating 
foreign  exchange  rates.  These  price  ratios, 
however,  do  not  accurately  reflect  "value" 
In  market  economies  as  most  market  econ- 
omies are  no  longer  "free."  Price  ratios  do 
not  even  exist  in  any  comparable  form  In 
controlled  economies.  Currency  exchange 
rates  are  inaccurate,  therefore,  when  based 
on  questionably -derived  domestic  price  ra- 
tios. The  conferencing  system  could  augment 
the  present  system  for  valuing  trade  by  ac- 
coDunodatlng  a  large  variety  of  barter  deals. 
It  could  also  be  very  effective  In  helping  con- 
trol or  avert  International  monetary  crises. 

Had  computer  conferenclag  been  opera- 
tional In  early  1968,  the  Canadian  dollar 
crisis  might  have  been  avoided  completely. 
Because  of  the  recent  British  devaluation 
that  adversely  Skffected  America's  balance  of 
payments,  the  U.S.  Instituted  a  program 
of  mandatory  restrictions  on  foreign  direct- 
investment.  The  program  was  not  Intended 
to  cause  difficulties  for  the  Canadian  capital 
market  because  North  American  Interde- 
pendence was  Implicitly  assumed.  Treasury 
Secretary  Fowler  even  issued  a  public  state- 
ment Indicating  that  Canadian-American 
economic  relations  would  not  be  affected. 
Despite  this  official  reassurance,  speculators 
did  not  l>elleve  Fowler  and  therefore  initiated 
an  Immediate  run  aigalnst  the  Canadian  cur- 
rency. In  January  alone  the  Bank  of  Can- 
ada used  1350  million  of  its  $2.25  billion 
reserves  to  support  their  threatened  econ- 
omy. In  order  to  alleviate  the  situation, 
Can<tda  was  granted  a  complete  exemption 
from  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  program 
in  March  1968  in  return  for  a  strict  Canadian 
anti-conduit  law.  Speculation  ended  almost 
immediately. 

In  this  case  It  appears  that  the  United 
States  did  not  plan  for  the  contingency  of 
a  speculative  run  against  the  Canadian  dol- 
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lar  and  that  It  trusted  the  generosity  of 
the  "gnomes  of  Zurich"  to  take  Secretary 
Fowler's  advice.  Computer  conferencing 
would  have  aided  In  forecasting  the  proba- 
bility and  extent  of  a  run  as  well  as  its 
effects  upon  world  trade;  it  could  have  en- 
abled policy-makers  to  be  better  prepared 
to  take  prophylactic  measures  against  specu- 
lators. Had  the  VS.  appreciated  the  possi- 
ble implications  of  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments program,  the  March  agreement  with 
Canada  could  have  been  reached  before  the 
crisis  erupted. 

A  case  of  particular  Interest  is  that  of 
coping  with  threats  posed  by  guerrillas  and 
terrorists.  In  recent  years  terrorist  blackmail 
has  become  an  Increasingly  widespread  and 
effective  vehicle  for  political  and  economic 
aggrandizement.  It  Is  clear  that  with  limited 
resources  extremist  groups  are  potentially 
capable  of  extracting  enormous  concessions 
from  powerful  states.  As  the  terrorist  trend 
continues,  creative  and  well -organized  fa- 
natic organizations  may  conceivably  force 
their  way  Into  positions  of  political  power 
by  threatening  many  nations  with  "unac- 
ceptable damage."  Up  to  this  point,  world 
political  leaders  have  attempted  only  to  draft 
minimal  cooperative  agreements,  such  as  re- 
fusing to  allow  skyjackers  landing  rights  on 
each  other's  airfields.  However,  the  urgent 
necessity  for  a  worldwide  crisis-management 
medium  to  combat  terrorism  has  been  given 
scant  consideration. 

Consider  a  case  in  which  a  band  of  state- 
less political  pariahs  has  stolen  one  or  more 
nuclear  weapons.  With  the  acquisition  of 
such  devices  their  influence  in  the  world  po- 
litical community  would  Immediately  be  felt. 
National  leaderships  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  dismiss  them  as  a  marginal  lunatic  fringe 
but  would  Instead  have  to  deal  with  them  as 
,a  major  political  force.  One  should  also  note 
'that,  unlike  governments  that  are  con- 
strained and  fearful  of  retaliation,  a  terrorist 
organization  would  apparently  have  little  to 
lose  by  Igniting  a  nuclear  bomb  in  a  major 
world  capital.  Because  such  radicals  do  not 
have  a  stake  in  the  established  order  and 
generally  perceive  themselves  to  be  outside 
the  system,  their  fears  of  a  nuclear  Armaged- 
don would  be  virtually  nil.  Unlike  many  cold 
war  nuclear  bluffs,  a  terrorist  threat  would 
have  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  Arab  ter- 
rorist group  acquired  nuclear  weapons  and 
was  prepared  to  pressure  the  United  States 
by  threatening  the  destruction  of  an  allied 
as  well  as  an  American  city.  (By  threatening 
to  destroy  Paris  and  New  York  the  terrorists 
would  inevitably  bring  strong  French  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  the  American  leadership.) 
Under  such  conditions,  their  demands  might 
Include  anything  and  everything  from  the 
payment  of  money  to  payment  in  the  form 
of  additional  warheads  and  political  support 
for  their  position  In  the  International  arena. 
Without  sophisticated  crisis  management 
tools  and  a  firm  desire  for  nations  to  coop- 
erate, the  potential  for  disaster  would  be 
enormous. 

An  interactive  computer  conferencing  sys- 
tem would  indeed  be  useful  during  such  a 
crisis  situation  because  it  would  permit  iead- 
ershlps  In  threatened  countries  to  test  alter- 
native options  and  derive  mutually  accept- 
able solutions.  What  would  be  the  political 
and  economic  costs  of  permitting  the  terror- 
ists to  obtain  their  objectives? 

On  the  bases  of  mutual  damage-limiting 
tactics,  should  France  break  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  United  States,  suppwrt  the 
terrorists  in  order  to  save  Paris  and  then 
pay  enormous  reparations  to  the  United 
States  for  the  loss  of  New  York?  Perhaps 
both  cities  should  be  sacrificed?  In  such  a 
case,  orderly  evacuation  procedures  must  be 
contemplated.  The  efficacy  of  these  and  other 
options  could  all  be  examined  through  com- 
puter conferencing.  While  It  Is  evident  that 
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no  decision  would  be  easy  under  such  ex- 
treme circumstances,  without  an  effective 
crisis  management  S3wtem  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  threatened  nations  might  make 
matters  worse  by  contemplating  war  with 
each  other  rather  than  examining  danaage- 
1  inditing  solutions. 

Some  readers'  sensibilities  may  be  Jarred 
by  what  may  appear  to  be  an  overly  stark, 
surrealistic  drama.  But  to  ignore  such  likely 
events  of  the  near  future  would  be  obscene. 
If  such  crises  are  to  be  avoided  or  mitigated 
with  minimum  damage,  a  relatively  un- 
emotional exploration  of  multilateral  courses 
would  certainly  be  preferable  to  ad  hoc  panio 
solutions.  Although  some  would  undoubtedly 
arg^e  that  computer  conferencing  might  not 
be  practical  for  traditional  adversary  rela- 
tionships, this  Is  a  probable  case  that  would 
demand  the  cooperation  of  even  the  moet 
ardent  foes. 

The  development  of  a  common  model  in 
a  Joint  conferencing  system  provides  a 
mechanism  for  gaining  mutual  understand- 
ing; but  the  creation  of  initial  models  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides  presents  somewhat  of 
a  problem.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Oskar  Morgenstern  for  proposing  a  way  to 
start  a  conference.  Each  side  would  design 
two  models,  one  describing  Its  own  national 
goals  and  Institutions  and  the  other,  Its 
Unage  of  the  opponent's  goals  and  institu- 
tions. The  models  would  then  be  exchanged 
— an  "iterative"  conference  would  ensue  to 
develop  better  models. 

Computer-assisted  conferencing  can  aid 
materially  in  preventing  International  con- 
flict and  resolving  differences  among  nations. 
One  should  note  that  the  Improvement 
comes  not  Just  from  convenient  communica- 
tions, but  from  a  powerful  capability  for 
developing  and  expressing  commonly  held 
concepts.  This  modem  variety  of  confer- 
encing greatly  facilitates  the  clear  com- 
munication of  underlying  interests  and  in- 
tents and  the  mutual  generalization  of 
valuable  statements  of  principle.  By  this 
means  it  can  contribute  significantly  to  Im- 
proved understanding  between  nations  and 
can  bring  international  agreements  to  a  new 
level  of  clarity. 


SOLOMON  GOLAT:  JUSTICE 
INTOXICATED 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  1974 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  in  Au- 
gust a  good  friend  and  fine  lawyer  passed 
away.  The  death  of  Sol  Oolat  is  a  blow  to 
all  of  us  who  struggled  for  equal  justice 
in  the  period  of  the  1950's,  before  that 
concept  achieved  the  recognition  that  it 
now  holds.  All  those  who  knew  Mr.  Golat 
mourn  his  passing  and  even  those  who 
did  not  are  lessened  by  his  death.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  RECokD  a  tribute  to 
him  that  appeared  in  the  Reporter,  the 
journal  of  the  Passaic  County  Bar  As- 
sociation written  by  my  good  friend.  Dan 
Crystal : 

Justice  Intoxicated 

Solomon  Golat,  long  a  welcomed  contrib- 
utor to  The  Reporter  as  well  as  other  legal 
publications  In  this  State  and  to  dally  news- 
papers, died  on  Friday.  August  23.  That  Sol 
(as  his  legion  of  friends  affectionately  called 
him)  should  contribute  regularly  to  a  Pas- 
saic County  publication  when  his  home  base 
for  practicing  law  was  Essex  County  was 
entirely  typical  of  his  lack  of  provincialism. 
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Sol  took  many  of  the  world's 
and    otherwiae — aa    bis 
bUlty.  He  gave  prodigiously 
skills  (and  they  were  of  a  vi 
to  their  solution. 

A    specialist    and    pioneer 
Compensation  law  and 
ble  for  helping  achieve 
In  that  area  of  social  leglslatl^, 
served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Law  and  Social  Action  of  the 
Ish  Congress.  His  dedication  U 
went  back  to  the  thirties  whe 
leader  In  the  legal  struggles 
protect  and  expand  human 
nlty.  A  modest  gentle  man 
porarles  were  aware  that  be 
the   chief    lawyers    for    the 
group  of  young  blacks 
murder  of  a  Trenton 
internatlotml  storm  In  the 
questionable  evidence  and 

"Justlce-lntoxlcated"  was 
tlon  used  by  Rabbi  Joachim 
quent  eulogy,  summing  up 
endless  work  as  a  people's 
m  this  Issue  we  print  his 
from  his  hospital  bed  followl|ig 
attack.  His  recent   concerns 
Issues  as  unconditional 
sisters,  consumers'  rights,  and 
latlon,  as  well  as  his  contlnui 
the  rights  of  defendants  In 

We  mourn  his  death  as  a 
was  In  many  ways  a  symibol 
continues  to  be  that  special 
cated  and  courageous  advoca^ 
vision  who  are  willing  to  bear 
gles  to  right  the  wrongs  of  ou 
as  those  men  and  women  are, 
uncommon  to  find  In  them 
talent  that  Sol  had  In 
The    ability    to    marshall 
thought,  and  an  Impressive 
of  words  to  achieve  victory 
few  of  the  important  battles 
help  his  fellow  humans. 

Sol  Oolat,  It  should  be  noi 
Idle,  Don  Quixote  the  dreamer, 
successful,  talented  champion 
privileged  and  the  underdog. 

"Who  Is  honored?"  asks  th« 
mudlst.  "He  who  honors 
the  reply.  Sol  Oolat  truly 
In  his  life.  He  richly  deserves 
our  affectionate  memory. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESMTTATIVBS 


Friday.  October  11,  ^974 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker ,,|on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1974,  I  placed  an  art^le  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  the  RJcord,  which 
appeared  on  page  32673  rela^g  that  the 
new  Delta  Airlines  settlemeflt  with  their 
pilots  would  result  in  salariei  of  $100,000 
a  year  for  some  of  their  pilots  This  story, 
I  find,  was  somewhat  inaccu  ate  in  that 
the  average  pilot's  salary  un  ler  the  new 
contract  will  be  $36,800  and  \  lat  of  their 
16  senior  pUots  $71,292  a  yeai  Delta  jus- 
tifies the  new  agreement  on  he  basis  of 
superior  productivity  and  I  ai  plaud  this. 


while  at  the  same  time  still 
ervations  about  the  size  of 
ment  and  its  ultimate  effect  on  the  air- 
lines industry  as  well  as  our  Inflation  In 
general.  However,  In  all  fair  ess.  I  want 
to  present  Delta's  side  of  t]  e  story  for 
the  benefit  of  my  coUeaguesj 
ment  from  Delta  follows: 


laving  res- 
the  settle- 


TtiB  state- 
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The  Wall  Street  Journal's  compturlson  of 
Delta's  1976  pUofs  pay  with  other  carriers* 
current  pUot's  pay  rates  that  were  established 
In  1973  and  1973  Is  an  obviously  Inaccurate 
method  of  comparing  pay.  The  proposed  pay 
Increases  In  the  Delta  pilot  contract  with  Its 
less  restrictive  work  rules  are  by  no  means 
out  of  Une  with  the  remainder  of  the 
industry. 

It  Is  Delta's  belief  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  weapons  against  Inflation  Is  the 
Increase  of  productivity. 

Productivity  on  the  part  of  airline  pilots  Is 
directly  affected  by  work  rules  which  are 
commonly  referred  to  as  duty  rigs.  The  more 
restrictive  duty  rigs  become,  the  less  flex- 
ibility an  airline  has  in  scheduUng  its  pilots 
and  the  loss  of  scheduUng  flexibility  results 
In  fewer  productive  flight  hours  per  pUot.  It 
has  always  been  Delta's  policy  In  negotiating 
with  Its  pUots  to  strive  to  keep  duty  rig  lim- 
itations to  a  minimum.  This  practice  has 
resulted  in  Delta  pilots  being  recognized  as 
the  most  productive  pUot  group  in  the  In- 
dustry. 

B*ther  than  f<dlowing  the  normal  trend  of 
negotiations  in  which  productivity  Is  further 
•TodM  with  each  contract  renewal,  the  cur- 
rant Delta  contract  substantially  Improves 
the  company's  flexibility  In  scheduling  Ita 
pilots.  The  improved  flexibUlty  wlU  resiilt  in 
future  savings  equivalent  to  more  than  126 
pilot  positions  valued  at  more  than  $4  mil- 
lion annuaUy. 

Under  the  terms  of  its  new  pilot  agree- 
ment, the  total  cost  required  to  fly  the  Delta 
schedule  Is  lower  than  the  cost  of  flying  the 
same  schedule  under  any  other  major  UjS. 
Carrier's  pilot  agreement.  It  should  be  noted 
that  most  of  these  agreements  are  imder  ne- 
gotiation now  or  come  due  for  renegotiation 
in  the  near  future. 

The  net  effect  of  the  new  contract  to  Delti* 
in  total  direct  pay  and  fringe  benefit  coet 
ImproTements  Is  10%  in  1974,  9%  in  197S 
and  3%  for  the  first  seven  months  in  1976. 
In  contrast  to  the  inaccurate  Information 
published  In  the  newspapers,  the  present  av- 
erage Delta  pUot's  salary  under  the  new  con- 
tract is  936300.  Only  16  senior  regularly 
scheduled  obtains  currently  earn  a  maxi- 
mum of  $71,292  and  all  of  these  men  have 
more  than  30  years  experience  with  Delta. 

One  of  the  most  vital  elements  of  the 
AmMloan  Free  Enterprise  System  has  been 
to  reward  Increased  productivity  with  com- 
menturate  salary  benefits.  Over  the  years. 
Delta  pUots  have  recognized  that  duty  rigs 
unduly  complicate  management's  scheduling 
prerogatives  and  frequently  result  in  in- 
creased costs  wlthoirt  conmiensurate  bene- 
fits to  the  company  or  to  the  Individual  pi- 
lot. Delta  management  feels  that  this  greater 
productivity  should  be  properly  recognized. 
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SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  PRIESTS 
SPEAK  OUT  AGAINST  A  CORRUPT. 
UNJUST,  AND  DEGENERATE 

SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  SOCIETY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Rev.  P.  Breen  Malone,  pastor 
of  Saint  Patrick's  Church  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  brought  to  my  attention  a 
statement  issued  by  301  South  Vietna- 
mese priests  concerning  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  today.  In  light  of  this 
statement,  Father  Malone  asks:  "How 
much  longer  will  we  drain  our  resources 
on  this  immorality?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  statement  Is- 
sued by  the  South  Vietnamese  priests  in 


the  RzcoRO  at  this  time  for  the  Infor- 
mation and  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  statement  follows: 

STATBlfXIlT   AOAIMST  A   COESOFT,   Vjtrawt,  AMD 
DBOSmaUTK  SOCXTTT 

In  unison  with  religious  leaders,  peoples 
of  aU  classes  and  organizations  concerned 
about  the  decline  of  South  Vietnamese  so* 
clety  due  to  corruption  and  injustice: 

As  persons  spirltuaUy  responsible  for  the 
faithful  of  the  Church  as  weU  as  their  rights 
as  citizens: 

We,  the  priests  who  have  signed  our  n^rnfa, 
believe: 

1.  The  degeneration  of  South  Vietnamese 
society  today,  especiaUy  in  the  form  of  cor- 
ruption perpetrated  by  persons  in  responsible 
positions,  has  caused  a  great  decline  In  our 
country.  Selfishness  and  indifference  to  the 
common  good  has  caused  the  Bishop's  Com- 
mittee of  Current  Affairs  in  Vietnam  to  raise 
its  voice  to  the  State.  "Corruption  Is  bene- 
ficial to  a  limited  nimiber  ot  persons.  At  the 
same  time  the  majority  suffers  in  anger.  This 
corruption  wUl  prevent  tlie  development  of 
the  nation,  betray  the  sacrifices  of  persons 
who  sincerely  serve  the  country,  and  under- 
mine the  confidence  of  the  people  In  the 
authorities.  During  war  In  an  underdevel- 
oped country,  one  has  to  accept  the  hard  ttfe^ 
but  nobody  will  accept  it  when  the  majority 
are  poor  while  a  few  high  ranking  persons 
accumulate  wealth  through  dishonesty." 

In  addition,  on  January  10,  1974,  the 
statement  of  the  Bishop's  Committee  re- 
iterated: "This  country  could  be  lost  due 
to  corruption,  especlaUy  corruption  on  the 
part  of  authorities." 

2.  "Political  corruption  and  selfishness" 
causes  powerful  persons  to  accept  their  posi- 
tions as  legitimate  means  for  making  money 
in  any  way  possible.  As  In  a  shoddy  buslnees 
society,  if  the  base  of  Its  leaders  is  founded 
on  corruption  then  the  entire  society  be- 
comes corrupted. 

This  situation  of  buying  and  selling  power 
in  the  administration  and  the  military  has 
caiised  "society  to  become  a  battlefield  with- 
out truce  or  love"  and  "the  expansion  at 
evil  into  the  art  of  acquiring  money." 

Under  the  protection  of  the  powerful,  drug 
traffic  king  gambling,  prostitution,  and 
smtiggling  which  corrupt  society  abound  as 
never  before  in  Vietnam.  Mugging,  robbing, 
and  raping  are  such  that  no  citizen  feels 
secure. 

Using  the  force  of  political  bias  the  Oor- 
erzunent  causes  Nationalist  forces  to  become 
passive,  indifferent  and  surrendering  of  their 
opposition.  Tlius,  trust  between  the  people 
and  government  Is  lost  and  replaced  t^  die- 
honest  bartering.  In  this  situation  the  In- 
stitution of  law  becomes  a  mere  decoration 
and  members  of  the  Assembly  and  Constitu- 
tional Oovemment  become  tools  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Using  the  institution  of  law,  the  Oovem- 
ment disregards  citizen's  rights,  continually 
Increases  taxes,  prints  more  money  to  cover 
inflation  which  Increases  a  hundred  billion 
piasters  per  year  because  the  Government 
wastes  too  much  money,  continuaUy  in- 
creases the  cost  of  living,  devaluate  the 
plaster  and  corrupts  the  national  economy. 
3.  Rice,  fertUlzer,  sterilizers,  gas,  and  medi- 
cine have  been  controlled  by  the  "MalU" 
within  the  Oovemment  who  collaborate  wltlt 
dishonest  biisinesspersons  to  store  tbeee 
items  In  warehouses  for  qMcxUatlon.  This 
exacerbates  the  situation  for  the  poor  by 
causing  higher  prices  in  the  market.  Thus, 
the  rich  become  richer  and  the  poor,  poorer. 
This  policy  of  "surround  the  enemies  econ- 
omy" forces  citizens  to  pay  extremely  high 
prices  for  rice  which  Is  sold  at  the  same  time 
to  the  other  side.  The  result  Is  the  pepple 
who  are  losing  billions  of  plasters  into  the 
hands  of  corrupt  oSIcera,  especially  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  central  Vietnam  are 
forced  to  eat  banana  stuff,  and  cactus  which 
causes  poisoning  in  many  families. 
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The  increase  In  gas  tax  has  Increased  the 
price  of  gas.  This  in  turn  has  decreased  or 
paralyzed  the  agriculture  and  Wahtng  indus- 
tries. Speculation  in  fertilizer  and  sterilizers 
causes  the  farmers  to  suffer.  The  people's 
dally  life  which  Is  already  bad  becomes 
worse.  More  persons  are  unemployed, 
unaided  by  the  Oovemment.  Even  per- 
sons employed  dread  each  oncoming 
day.  The  majority  of  people  live  In 
worry  due  to  increasing  prices  and  Irrespon- 
rtblllty  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment. 
nmlne  threatens  everyone. 

4.  The  corrupt  system  of  power  brands  per- 
sons as  "Conununlsts"  or  "Commtinlst -sym- 
pathizers" in  order  to  suppress  dissent.  Other 
penons  who  expose  the  true  face  of  the  Oov- 
emment are  accused  of  hurting  the  military 
struggle.  Corruption  Is  which  destroys  the 
love  between  the  people  and  the  army  and 
brotherhood  wlthm  the  army. 

One  cause  of  corruption  Is  too  much 
power  Invested  in  one  person  and  power  Is- 
suing fnnn  central  headquarters  out  to  the 
local  areas  Is  always  controlled  by  the  mili- 
tary. The  antl-communlst  dependent  on  the 
gun  and  grenade  has  not  succeeded  for  30 
years  and  wUl  never  succeed,  on  the  con- 
trary It  will  continue  the  death  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  people. 

Peace,  the  only  wish  of  our  people,  will 
never  occur  in  this  corrupt  and  unjtist  situa- 
tion, as  the  Pope  said  on  World  Peace  Day 
January  1,  1974:  "Peace  will  never  exist  If 
there  is  a  lack  of  the  real  desire  for  peace 
and  it  will  take  much  effort  to  make  peace, 
protect  the  witness,  help  the  poor.  By  such 
peace  wUl  come  alive  attaining  true  peaoe 
the  high  point  of  life." 

In  our  country  the  situation  of  corruption 
not  only  Ignores  prlnc^Iee  for  tnie  peaoe. 
as  defined  by  the  Pope,  because  the  Oovem- 
ment \ises  the  military,  special  p<dloe,  and 
clvU  servants  to  destroy  the  people's  lives 
that  is  one  of  the  dangers  causing  the  loss  of 
a  country  as  pointed  out  by  the  Pope. 

For  the  above  reasons — 

( 1 )  To  obey  the  principle*  of  the  Pope; 

(2)  To  obey  the  Bishop's  Committee; 

(3)  To  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
We,  In  unison  request — 

(1)  Ko  acceptance  of  present  corruption, 
injustice  and  degeneracy  in  society. 

(2)  Invite  aU  the  faithful  to  make  a 
REVOLUTION  for  a  healthy  society,  which 
our  honorable  Bishop  has  called  tat,  and  to 
realize  a  new  society  with  JUSTICE  and 
FREEDOM,  to  bring  together  and  protect 
the  happiness  of  persons  of  aU  classes  of 
life  In  any  circumstance  of  life. 

(3)  to  buUd  the  REVOLUTION  many  hon- 
est persons,  patriots,  persons  with  a  spirit  of 
sacrifice .  and  a  Oovemment  honest  with  the 
pec^le  are  needed.  Severity  and  Justice  must 
stem  from  the  Oovemment.  If  one  Is  not 
severe  he  is  not  feared;  if  one  Is  not  Just, 
he  Is  not  respected. 

We  pray  and  request  that  Ood  will  make 
us  strong  to  change  otirselves  and  then  so- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  reform,  reconcllla- 
tton,  and  concord  for  our  country. 

Peace  and  unification  for  our  country, 
happiness  and  enrichment  for  our  people. 

Saigon,  June  1974. 

Signed  by  301  South  Vietnamese  CathoUc 
priests   (list  available  upon  request). 


HOMECOMING  BANQUET  IN  HONOR 
OP  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 
JAMES  M.  WAOONSELLER 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  GUYER.   Mr.   Speaker,   on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1974,  I  was  proud  to  receive  an 
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award  and  be  a  guest  of  the  American 
Legion  Department  of  Ohio  at  the  Home- 
c<xnlng  Banquet  in  homxr  of  National 
Commander  James  M.  Wagonseller,  a 
native  of  Ohio. 

Included  In  our  defense  posture  in  the 
Pacific  Is  the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 
In  our  private  visit,  the  commander  re- 
ferred glowingly  to  the  role  these  cou- 
rageous people  have  played  and  are  play- 
ing In  our  present  defense  of  liberty  and 
preservation  of  peace  In  perilous  times. 
These  people  were  our  partners  In  arms 
in  Uie  arduous  war  In  Vietnam.  The 
South  Koreans  are  still  sustaining  as- 
saults from  without  and  within,  and 
many  forget  how  close  are  the  ties  be- 
tween us.  and  how  Americans,  like  their 
friends  In  Korea,  dearly  want  peace  and 
security.  I  was  so  Impressed  by  Com- 
mander Wagonseller's  call  for  the  neces- 
sity of  having  the  "most  invincible  armed 
forces  In  the  world"  that  I  wish  to  share 
a  portion  of  his  remartcs  with  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation: 

If  we  the  veterans  of  four  wars  are  to  be 
counted  again,  we  must,  in  strength,  demand 
from  our  Congress  and  our  Senate  the  strong- 
est, the  most  invincible  armed  forces  in  the 
world.  Dedicated  not  to  aggression  but  to 
peaoe  for  aU  mankind. 

We  have  treaty  commitments  both  East 
and  West  in  the  N<Mth  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization (NATO)  and  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  (SEATO)  and  we  must 
remain  mllltarUy  strong  to  enable  us  to  ful- 
fill those  commitments. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  an  observation 
and  fact  finding  trip  to  the  Far  East,  to  the 
defense  perimeter  that  stretches  from  South 
Korea  to  Southeast  Asia,  and  we  have  a  vast 
area  to  be  concerned  with  in  that  area  of  the 
world.  Many  friends  and  aUles  along  that 
perimeter  rely  heavily  on  an  American  pres- 
ence in  the  area  to  he^  maintain  a  balance 
of  power  and  to  defend  freedom  should  the 
defense  of  freedom  be  required. 

American  military  strength,  both  strategic 
and  conventional,  must  be  mamtained  at 
levels  adequate  to  deter  any  would  be  aggres- 
sor, and  the  American  Legion  Is  one  of 
Amerlcd^  strongest  advocates  of  mUitary 
strength.  We  will  continue  to  fulfill  that  role 
as  long  as  there  is  a  continuing  need  for 
such  strength. 

And  we  of  the  American  Legion  know  that 
the  strength  of  our  national  defense  comes 
from  our  Armed  Force.  The  men  and  wom- 
en who  serve  today  so  that  our  children 
can  Uve  free  tomorrow. 

And  I  can  tell  you  they  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous Job.  During  my  visit  to  South 
Korea  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
2nd  Division  in  action.  I  talked  with  their 
commander.  General  Emerson.  I  talked  with 
Oeneral  StUwell  and  I  bad  lunch  with  the 
sergeant  majors  of  the  2nd  Division.  I  even 
had  some  SOS  with  the  troops  at  breakfast 
one  morning. 

The  2nd  Division  Is  a  hard,  combat  ready 
force  of  American  troops.  Their  morale  is 
high,  and  they  are  very  good.  And  what  Is 
remarkable  about  the  2nd  Division  I  feel, 
is  the  fact  that  It  is  an  aU  volunteer  force. 

Now  if  we  are  to  maintain  that  kind  of 
combat  ready  force,  then  we  of  the  American 
Legion  tnu^t  remain  adamant  In  our  in- 
sistence on  adequate  national  defense  for 
America. 

In  my  recent  newsletter  to  my  con- 
stituents, I  reported  that  I  had  sug- 
gested to  Secretary  of  Defense  Schle- 
singer  "that  It  is  time  we  reassess  our 
relations  with  other  nations,  en':  down 
on  excessive  grants,  and  find  out  who 
our  friends  really  are.  Amerlcsms  can 
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save  billions  In  our  budget  without  los- 
ing posture,  power  or  security." 

I  still  believe  this  can  be  done  within 
the  framework  of  Commander  Wagon- 
seller's  remarks. 

During  the  confrontation  in  the 
Middle  East,  our  Nation  was  fortunate  to 
have  an  offer  by  Portugal  to  use  their 
air  bases  if  needed.  Portugal  was  the  only 
nation  offering  such  facilities. 

Commander  Wagonseller's  high  praise 
of  the  2d  Division  In  South  Korea  should 
serve  to  remind  us  who  our  friends  really 
are  and  to  exercise  all  due  caution  wh«i 
we  consider  reduction  In  any  of  the  pro- 
grams to  an  ally  of  more  than  two 
decades. 


TRUMAN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP FUND 


HON.  JERRY  UTTON 

or   SIIBSOT7U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  LITTON.  Mr.  Speaker — 
There  Is  not  really  anything  new,  If  you 
know  what  has  gone  before.  What  is  new 
to  people  Is  what  they  do  not  know  about 
their  history  or  the  history  of  the  world.  .  . 
I'm  a  great  optimist  about  people  and  their 
future.  But  it's  not  enough  to  know  history 
without  doing  something  about  the  future. 

Harry  Truman  said  this  in  1950.  Of- 
fering a  real  Insight  into  the  thinking 
of  the  man  from  Independence  and  the 
importance  he  applied  to  the  study  of 
history,  this  Is  "Truman  philosophy." 
It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  he  so  capably  handled  the  monu- 
mentous  challenge  of  reshaping  the 
postwar  Western  World,  when  very  few 
thought  he  could  do  it. 

What  he  said  here  Is  that  a  person 
can  help  prepare  himself  for  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future  if  he  always  remains 
a  student  of  the  past,  and  then  has  the 
guts  and  spunk  to  draw  upon  what  he 
knows  and  ect.  And  Mr.  Truman  lived 
by  these  words. 

It  is  then  appropriately  fitting  that  my 
nine  House  colleagues  of  the  Missouri 
delegation  and  myself  join  together  In 
cosponsorlng  a  legislative  tribute  to  Mr. 
Truman  in  the  form  of  a  living  memorial 
which  will  enable  one  student  yearly 
from  every  State  to  receive  a  scholar- 
ship to  study  for  4  years,  with  special 
emphasis  in  the  history,  traditions,  and 
practice  of  American  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. These  scholarships  would  be 
fimded  through  a  one-time  appropria- 
tion of  $30,000,000  which  would  be  put 
in  a  trust  fund  and  annually  provide  for 
administrative  expenses  and  51  scholar- 
s:hlps  with  a  limit  of  $5,000  per  Individual 
grant. 

I  was  a  young  boy  growing  up  on  a 
farm  in  northwest  Missouri  when  Harry 
Truman  took  over  the  reins  of  our  Na- 
tion. However,  Mr.  Truman's  honesty, 
forthrightness,  and  genuine  common- 
sense  had  quite  an  impact  oti  this  young 
country  boy.  In  later  years,  at  the  age 
of  19,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  sit  and 
talk  with  Mr.  Truman.  He  asked  me 
questions  about  the  young  people  and 
their  feelings  regarding  politics.  He  had 
an  intense,  keen  Interest  in  youth — so 
much  in  fact,  that  our  15  minute  ap- 
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pointment  stretched  intd  2  of  the  most 
unforgettable  hours  I  piave  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

Mr.   Triunan   gave   n*   sensible   and 
honest  advice  about  poltics  and  I  still 
attribute  that  talk  as  ths  source  of  much 
of  my  inspiration  for  entering  political 
life.  Because  of  this,  D 
was  a  day  of  mixed  emo 
embarked  with  my  fami 
life  as  a  newly  elected 
Washington,  a  seat  I  w 
lowing    the    advice   of 
turned  on  the  car  radi 
my  friend  had  died. 

I  wish  other  young 
the  advice  and  inspira 
celved  from  Truman 
longer  possible  persona 
that  these  students  wh 
will  be  given  in  the  namej)f  Truman,  will 
develop  some  of  his  unfl  chlng  devotion 
to  study  and  hard  work  in  preparation 
for  a  career  in  public  serv  ;e.  Mr.  Truman 
would  be  saddened  to  see  ;he  apathy  and 
disillusion  which  Waters  ,te  and  related 
activities  have  brought  o  i  the  youth  of 
our  country.  Like  most  i  len  who  reach 
the  pinnacle  of  greatnes  ,  he  truly  ap- 
preciated youth  and  real  sed  how  much 
our  destiny  lies  with  th(   young.  These 
scholarships  are  a  perfe  t  opportunity 
to  help  some  young  peoph  overcome  the 
dismay  they  feel  over  oui  political  sys- 
tem.   And    it    would    be    a    continuing 
cycle — the  scholarships  obuld  not  help 
the  selected  students  alcsie,  but  would 
also  inspire  many  other |  young  people 
with  whom  the  scholars  b  ive  contact. 

For  all  Mr.  Truman's  sc  lolarly  knowl- 
edge, he  was  first  and  foi  smost  a  prac- 
tical man.  He  put  on  no  t  Irs.  he  was  in 
essence  the  common  mai  's  spokesman 
and  President.  He  bellevi  i  in  honesty, 
"called  em  like  he  saw  'e  a"  and  spoke 
often  and  highly  of  the  v  ,lue  of  educa- 
tion. Once  he  said  that  a  t  jrson's  educa- 
tion was  most  valuable —  he  one  thing 
which  could  never  be  tal  en  away. 
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I  respectfully  urge  all 
in  the  House  to  join  me 
H.R.  15138,  the  Harry  S 
mortal  Scholarship  F\md. 
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the  problem  of  excessive  malpractice  suit 
awards.  I  have  twice  introduced  legis- 
lation designed  to  try  and  cope  with  this 
problem.  Unfortunately,  others  do  not 
appear  to  view  the  problem  as  seriously 
as  I  do.  For  those  who  still  have  any 
doubts  that  there  is  a  malpractice  crisis 
and  that  it  is  here  and  now,  I  invite 
their  attention  to  the  following  articles 
on  the  matter  from  the  Detroit  News  of 
September  6,  1974: 

W3U  Medical  Procram  in  Jeoparot — State 
Doctors  Face  Crisis  on  Malpractice  In- 
surance 

(By  Stephen  Cain) 
The  state's  largest  medical  malpractice 
Insurance  company  is  refusing  to  cover  phy- 
sicians entering  private  practice  In  Wayne, 
Oakland.  Macomb  and  Genesee  counties,  a 
Michigan  State  Medical  Society  staff  report 
reveals. 

In  addition.  Michigan's  No.  2  malpractice 
underwriter  refuses  to  cover  doctors  who  have 
been  dropped  by  other  insurers — no  matter 
what  the  reason  may  have  been,  the  report 
says. 

Many  of  the  other  firms  are  dropping 
physicians  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than 
trying  to  cut  back  on  the  number  of  doctors 
they  Insure,  It  continues. 

As  an  example.  Wayne  Stat*  University 
Medical  School's  Insurance  situation  is  so 
grim  that  the  dean  has  written  Gov.  MlUlken 
to  warn  him  that  the  school's  ability  both  to 
train  new  doctors  and  treat  patients  Is  being 
Jeopardized. 

An  estimated  75  percent  Increase  In  the 
number  of  malpractice  lawsuits  within  the 
past  year,  increasingly  large  Jury  verdicts, 
chaos  in  medical  malpractice  insurance  and 
the  resulting  higher  cost  and  lower  quality 
of  medical  care  all  occupied  a  special  meet- 
ing yesterday  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
SocKHy. 

Dr.  Robert  D.  Coye.  dean  of  Wayne  States 
medical  school,  revealed  be  had  informed 
MUliken  that: 

Seventy-seven  physicians  on  the  WSU 
faculty  have  been  able  to  obtain  only  partial 
and  Inadequate  insurance  coverage. 

Three  faculty  members  currently  aie  un- 
able to  buy  any  malp.-actloe  insurance.  *lth 
several  newly  recruited  faculty  members 
likely  to  face  similar  denials. 

Twenty  faculty  members  are  currently  be- 
ing sued  for  malpractice. 

Three  members  of  the  medical  school's 
voltintary  faculty  have  resigned,  listing  their 
vulnerability  to  malpractice  suits  as  the 
major  reason. 

The  university  has  sought  "umbrella  "  in- 
surance for  its  faculty  from  five  separate 
companies  without  success. 

The  faculty  doctors — Including  many  of 
the  state's  most  respected  physicians — are  on 
the  staff  at  Detroit  General  Hospital  and  are 
essential  to  patient  care  throughout  the  De- 
troit Medical   Center  hospital  complex. 

Dr.  Coye  added  that  this  situation  threat- 
ens a  serious  loss  of  teaching  faculty  at  a 
time  when  the  university  is  attempting  to 
expand  Its  faculty  to  handle  greatly  ex- 
panded medical  school  classes. 

Particularly  bard  hit  are  such  specialists 
aa  neurosurgeons,  anesthesiologists  ana  ob- 
stetricians practicing  in  Wayne,  Oakland, 
Macomb  and  Genesee  counties. 

Their  annual  insurance  from  the  least  ex- 
pensive company  is  more  than  $4,000.  accord- 
ing to  the  staff  report,  and  several  doctors 
have  had  to  pay  up  to  $35,000  a  year  for 
coverage. 

"The  physician  passes  the  cost  on  to  the 
patient,"  said  Dr.  John  W.  Grigg  of  Bay  City, 
chairman  of  the  society's  committee  on  pro- 
fessional llabUity. 

"But  the  situation  is  so  bad  that  it  Is 
keeping  new  physicians  from  practicing  in 
Michigan. 
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"Doctors  are  becoming  Increasingly  cau- 
Uous.  They  decline  to  perform  risky  (but 
oiedically  necessary)  procedures.  Some  de- 
cline to  take  trauma  (injury)  cases  of  emer- 
gency room  cases. 

"A  lot  of  unnecessary  tests  are  being  or- 
dered, and  there  Is  a  lot  of  needless  consul- 
tation." 

Quoting  from  the  staff  report.  Dr.  Orins 
said  that  Medical  Protective  Co.— which  In- 
sures about  66  percent  of  Michigan's  physi- 
cians— will  no  longer  provide  coverage  for 
doctors  seeking  to  enter  solo  practice  in  the 
four  counties. 

He  said  Medical  Protective  also  wUl  not 
insure  doctors  in  the  higher-risk  speclalUes 
who  are  attempting  to  Join  professional  cor- 
porations or  group  partnerships  If  the  physi- 
cian has  ever  been  a  target  of  a  suit. 

Dr.  Origg  added  that  the  Shelby  Insurance 
Co. — the  second  largest  underwriter  in  Michi- 
gan with  about  25  percent  of  the  state's  doc- 
tors— now  refuses  to  cover  new  physicians 
working  in  emergency  rooms,  doctors  who 
have  been  dropped  by  other  insurance  com- 
panies regardless  of  reason  and  any  q>ecial- 
1st  in  a  high-risk  field  who  has  had  a  law- 
suit filed  against  him  in  the  last  three  years. 
In  addition,  the  other  insurance  carriers 
are  generally  not  only  refusing  new  business 
but  are  simply  refusing  to  renew  the  poli- 
cies of  many  doctors. 

"For  the  10  percent  of  physicians  outside 
Shelby  and  Medical  Protective,  it  U  a  night- 
marish situation,"  added  William  Cheese- 
man,  the  society's  Insurance  consultant. 

Dr.  Origg,  Cheeseman  and  Michigan  In- 
surance Commissioner  Daniel  J.  Demlow  are 
all  leaning  heavUy  toward  a  plan  In  which 
the  medical  society  itself — if  enough  of  the 
state's  doctors  are  willing  to  participate — 
would  negotiate  guaranteed  coverage  for  doc- 
tors with  a  single  company. 

However,  this  would  result  In  higher  In- 
surance premiums  for  doctors  in  low-risk 
specialties,  such  as  family  practice,  who  work 
outside  of  southeastern  Michigan.  Cheese- 
man  said. 

While  advising  the  doctors  that  a  statewide 
group  Insurance  plan  may  be  the  best  short- 
term  solution.  Demlow  told  them  he  was 
planning  to  have  a  "no-fault"  medical  mal- 
practice bill  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
this  fall. 

Such  a  bill,  generally  patterned  after  auto 
no-fault  Insurance,  probably  would  take 
three  to  five  years  to  become  law,  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  society's  malpractice  com- 
mittee passed  a  resolution  asking  the  profes- 
sional organization's  board  of  directors  to  be- 
gin negotiating  a  statewide  group  plan. 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  House  draws  closer  to  the  approach- 
ing recess,  all  Americans  are  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  No.  1  problem 
in  the  Nation  today:  Inflation.  Not  only 
are  they  becoming  aware  of  the  problem, 
which  has  been  prominently  displayed 
in  the  news  for  many  months  now,  but 
they  are  finally  sensing  the  frustration 
that  I,  and  all  responsible  Congressmen, 
have  had  to  live  with  for  the  last  decade. 
That  frustration  stems  from  the  lack 
of  fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
great  majority  of  oiu-  elected  representa- 
tives. 
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The  Congress  is  the  main  culprit  in 
creating  the  "No.  1  issue"  of  the  econ- 
omy by  trying  over  the  years  to  do  too 
much  and  sending  the  Nation  into  suc- 
cessive economic  deficits  through  exces- 
sive spending.  Year  after  year  the  liberal 
majority  in  Congress  has  continued  to 
promote  spendthrift  and  wasteful  pro- 
grams which  have  been  plagued  by  red- 
tape,  bureaucracy,  and  duplication. 

Therefore,  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to 
witness  a  few  constructive  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  One  such  action  is  the  passage 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  H.R. 
16994.  This  bill  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  $500  of  interest  on  savings 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  taxpayer. 

The  major  strengths  of  this  bill  are 
that  it  would  provide  a  tax  break  for  the 
Nation's  taxpayers,  hard  hit  by  inflation, 
and  it  will  have  a  significant  effect  on  in- 
flation by  increasing  the  desire  to  save. 
However,  the  most  important  point  is 
that  this  legislation  will  restore  the  flow 
of  fimds  to  financial  institutions,  helping 
to  meet  the  credit  needs  of  communities 
such  as  for  the  housing  industry,  small 
business,  agricultiu-e,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Alan  Greenspan,  out- 
lines the  significance  of  the  problem  to 
the  housing  industry.  The  savings  out- 
flow from  thrift  institutions  is  running 
over  $1  billion  a  month.  With  less  money 
to  back  up  high  risk  loans,  such  as  hous- 
ing loans,  loan  commitments  are  being 
cut  back  and  interest  rates  are  up  to  well 
above  9  percent.  H.R.  16994  will  reverse 
the  trend,  meaning  lower  Interest  rates 
for  borrowers,  more  home  building  and 
more  employment. 

Most  Important,  however,  is  the  effect 
this  proposal  could  have  on  the  agricul- 
tural industry.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant causes  for  the  lagging  supply  of 
goods  has  been  the  lack  of  sufficient 
capital  investment  in  productive  capac- 
ity. Livestock  produceis  have  suffered 
such  severe  financial  losses  in  recent 
months  that  the  future  of  the  Industry  is 
threatened.  Some  cattlemen  have  lost  as 
much  as  $100  to  $200  per  head  of  cattle, 
hog  feeders  are  losing  up  to  $30  a  head, 
egg  producers  about  10  cents  per  dozen 
of  eggs,  broiler  producers  about  6  cents  a 
pound,  and  turkey  producers  10  to  12 
cents  per  pound.  These  large  losses  can 
be  attributed  to  a  dramatic  spurt  in  feed 
grain  and  other  production  costs  during 
the  course  of  1973  and  1974.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  have  also  been  subject  to  other 
steeply  rising  production  costs.  Interest 
rates  offered  by  production  credit  asso- 
ciations jumped  from  7.36  percent  in  the 
first  quarter  to  9.27  percent  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1974.  Another  factor  Is  land 
values:  Between  March  1973  and  March 
1974,  farm  real  estate  values  rose  26  per- 
cent. Rental  costs  for  pasturing  cattle  on 
privately  owned  lan(i  have  also  risen 
dramatically,  climbing  42  percent. 
_To  make  a  long  story  short,  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  been  caught  ii.  a  des- 
perate squeeze,  forcing  severe  losses  on 
many.  Historically  a  "high  risk"  industry 
as  a  result  of  drought,  disease,  and  flex- 
ible prices,  credit  hsis  become  even  harder 
to  obtain  for  the  struggling  farmers.  If 
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relief  is  not  provided,  many  small  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  businessmen  will  not 
be  able  to  obtain  the  needed  capital  to 
start  production  next  year.  The  small 
operators  are  extremely  hard  hit  by  in- 
flation, because  they  do  not  have  the 
volume  to  spread  rising  costs  over  more 
acres  or  over  more  customers.  For  those 
that  must  sell  out,  the  chances  are  high 
that  they  will  sell  to  nonfarm  investors 
who  purchase  land  as  a  hedge  against 
inflation.  This  raises  land  prices,  produc- 
tion costs,  and  taxes  unreasonably  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  must  make 
their  living  from  the  land.  It  also  makes 
it  very  difficult  for  young  people  to  get 
a  start  in  farming.  All  of  these  factors 
will  combine  to  reduce  agricultural  out- 
put in  a  period  where  there  is  already 
"too  much  money  chasing  too  few  goods." 
It  was  for  exactly  these  reasons  that 
my  bill,  the  emergency  guaranteed  live- 
stock loan  program,  H.R.  15560,  was 
passed.  My  proposal,  H.R.  16994,  is  an- 
other signiflcant  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. By  encouraging  saving,  reUevlng 
some  credit  pressure,  and  providing  a  tax 
break  to  the  middle-class  Americans,  this 
will  beneflt  not  just  the  farmers  and 
ranchers,  or  the  housing  industry; 
rather.  It  will  beneflt  all  Americans  by 
helping  our  economy  along  the  road  to 
recovery. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  REGARD- 
ING VOTES  ON  COMMITTEE  RE- 
FORM AMENDMENTS  OF   1974 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEVe    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  last  Tuesday,  October  8,  in 
order  to  keep  a  long-standing  personal 
engagement  I  left  the  House  prior  to  the 
end  of  voting  on  the  Committee  Reform 
Amendments  of  1974  (H.  Res.  988).  Be- 
fore doing  so,  however,  I  did  check  with 
one  of  the  floor  managers  of  the  Boiling 
resolution — as  it  was  called — on  the 
minority  side  of  the  aisle  and  was 
assured  that,  while  there  would  still  be 
a  number  of  votes  on  a  variety  of  amend- 
ments that  night  to  either  the  so-called 
Hansen  or  Martin  substitutes,  it  was  defl- 
nltely  not  expected  that  we  would  reach 
a  vote  on  adc^tion  of  either  substitute 
until  the  following  day. 

The  actual  event  was  otherwise,  as  we 
now  know,  and  although  my  vote  would 
actually  have  made  no  difference  in  the 
result,  I  would  like  to  state  that,  had 
I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted  "no." 
or  against  the  Hansen  substitute,  on  roll- 
call  No.  588,  but  then  "yes,"  or  for  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  as  thus 
amended,  on  rollcall  No.  599. 

To  complete  the  record  as  to  the  votes 
missed  on  prior  amendments,  had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on 
roUcall  No.  586;  "no"  on  rollcall  No.  585; 
"no"  on  rollcall  No.  584.  which  was  the 
vote  on  the  Martin  substitute,  and  flnally 
"aye"  on  roUcaU  No.  583. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  intent 
in  thus  expressing  how  I  would  have 
voted,  if  present,  in  the  above  instances, 
along  with  my  other  votes  as  recorded 
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during  the  previous  hours  of  our  debate 
on  this  important  matter,  is  to  reexpress 
my  interest  in,  and  strong  support  for, 
the  Boiling  resolution. 

As  one  who  is  retiring  from  Congress 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  doing  so  at 
least  in  part  because  of  my  frustrations 
with  the  system  through  which  Congress 
endeavors  to  operate,  I  had  sincerely 
hoped  to  have  helped — as  one  of  my  final 
efforts  here — to  produce  true  and  mean- 
ingful reform  of  Uiat  system. 

While  one  can  argue,  I  suppose,  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Hansen  substitute,  as 
it  also  was  amended,  does  contain  enough 
"reform"  as  to  make  it  worth  voting  for. 
howsoever  reluctantly,  in  the  end.  as  the 
final  product  of  our  tortured  endeavOTs 
it  fell  far  short  of  the  mark.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, indeed,  I  feel,  that  the  jerry-built 
committee  system  under  which,  for  ex- 
ample, energy -related  legislation  is  han- 
dled by  no  fewer  than  94  separate  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  in  this  House 
will  now  continue  on  into  the  next  Con- 
gress. With  public  esteem  for  this  body 
as  low  as  it  is — something  that  I  think 
derives  as  much  or  more  from  the  defi- 
ciencies in  that  system  than  it  does  in 
the  personal  deficiencies  of  those  who 
try  to  make  it  work — I  would  not  like  to 
be  going  back  before  my  constituency 
this  year  if  I  had  not  worked  for,  and 
voted  for,  something  more  meaningful 
than  we  have  now  produced  under  the 
label  of  "reform." 

There  is,  of  coiorse,  always  "next 
year" — and  I  am  proud  to  note  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNG) ,  who  worked  so  very  long 
and  hard  for  true  reform,  has  already 
said  that  the  "fight  will  continue  going 

on and  that  this is  just 

the  begirming  of  the  begiimlng." 

I  am  grateful  to  him  for  what  he,  and 
his  other  supporters,  tried  to  accomplish 
and,  at  least  in  this  instance,  I  regret 
that  I  will  not  be  here  next  year  to  help 
them  carry  on. 


GENERAL    AVIATION,    OFTEN    DIS- 
PARAGED. VITAL  TO  NATION 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
following  article  from  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  offers  an  interesting  commen- 
tary on  the  subject  of  general  aviation: 
General  Aviation,  OrrEN  Disparaged,  VriAL 
TO  Nation 
(By  Robert  R.  Eock) 

The  Donald  Chase  column  on  the  Sept.  16 
"Commentary"  page  about  private  flying  was 
highly  inaccurate  and  extremely  misleading. 
The  FAA  has  operated  for  some  years  under 
the  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT). 
the  biggest  boondoggling-bureaucratic  agen- 
cy I  know  of  in  federal  government.  Chase's 
column  is  typical  of  many  from  DOT  dis- 
crediting general  aviation.  I  have  found  the 
Associated  Press  another  offender  In  support 
of  inaccurate  reporting,  frequently  slander- 
ing general  aviation. 

First,  on  a  passenger  mile  basis,  you  are 
three  times  safer  in  a  general  aviation  air- 
craft than  a  private  automobUe. 
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Second,  I  have  checked  Aerson&lly  with 
four  certified  Qlgbt  tnstruc  x^rs  who  have 
"soloed"  more  than  1,000  stud  inta.  The  short- 
est dual  time  was  10  hours  and  the  average 
was  10  hours.  1 

All  of  these  instructors  havfl  required  night 
flying  experience  including  la  tdlng  and  take- 
offs.  The  average  private  pll  »t  licensing  re- 
quired an  additional  30  hou  b  of  solo  flight 
under  Instructor  supervisioi  —a  flnal  check 
ride  and  90  percent  attend  <1  60  hours  or 
more  of  accredited  ground  sc  lool. 

The  three-hour  requlreme  it  was  an  FAA 
regulation  that  Instructors  I  ave  Ignored  for 
more  than  30  years  I 

Also  for  the  record — there  jare  fewer  than 
1,600  commercial  aircraft  ienrlclng  fewer 
than  600  airports.  There  arejlSO.OOO  general 
aviation  aircraft  that  service  8,000  addition- 
al airports  and  private  airstrl]  s. 

And.  most  Important,  gi  neral  aviation 
serves  the  public  Interest.  We  lervice  30  times 
the  number  of  airports.  And  trhen  your  doc- 
tor has  to  have  you  at  And  Arbor  Medical 
Center  In  two  hours,  they  don't  call  the 
Friendly  Skies  of  United,  xftey  call  us  and 
we  remove  seats,  lose  a  nlAit's  sleep,  and 
charge  nothing.  We've  hauwd  blood,  medi- 
cine, patients,  repair  parts  t#  get  production 
lines  running  again  and  ^ver  charged  a 
dime.  i 

We  are  constantly  badgered  by  the  FAA, 
IBS,  and  the  newspapers.  ^  pay  exorbitant 
user  taxes  on  every  galIon.|of  gasoline  we 
buy  to  pay  for  commercial  elation  facilities 
w»  are  forbidden  to  use.         J 

Of  the  1,600  commercial  aBcraft  In  service, 
600  are  always  on  the  grdnod.  The  other 
1,000  fly  at  restricted  altltujes  general  avia- 
tion Is  forbidden  to  use.         i 

The  FAA  has  never  provld^  flight  instruc- 
tion, refresher  coiu'ses,  safe^  instruction  or 
much  else  to  general  aviation.  The  FAA  has 
reduced  the  number  of  fl^ht  service  sta- 
tions and  weather  advisory  ^tlons  available 
to  us  to  aid  In  pre-flght 
flight  assistance. 

Since  the  cost  for  an  Ini 
private  pilot's  license  Is  bet 
$1,500,  you  can  bet  the  youi 
en  take  their  Instruction 
are  more  than  560,000  Iicens<fel  pilots  who  pay 
for  the  right  to  use  some  cgT  that  sky  every 
time  they  buy  a  gallon  of  ^Av-gas.  And  yet 
they  consider  the  use  of  tfiat  sky  a  privi- 
lege and  treat  It  accordingly.  And  that  sky 
doesn't  belong  to  the  FAA-4-lt  belongs  to  all 
free  men  and  women  in  Anaerlca. 

I  have  never  read  a  compaimentary  article 
on  general  aviation's  role  111  commerce.  In- 
dustry, agriculture  or  medfcal  service.  And 
yet,  you  wouldn't  have  Ala^can  North  Slope 
oil  without  us.  We  are.  In  fKt,  the  state  and 
county  roads  of  the  sky;  ^kM»  commercial 
aviation  constitutes  the  freei^ys.  We  are  the 
ambulances,  service  vehlcl|s  and  support 
system  of  the  airways.  Anferlca  needs  us, 
uses  us,  and  would  have  a  tt>ugh  time  get- 
ting along  without  us.  i 

There  is  no  problem  supporting  the  new 
FAA  regulations  since  general  aviation  has 
been  pretty  much  following  these  procedures 
for  years.  But  I  resent  the  ftiaccurate  safety 
statistics  and  the  Implication  that  general 
aviation  consists  of  Irresponsible,  unprofes- 
sional men  and  women  whoiconsitute  a  na- 
tional safety  hazard.  t 
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THE  AMERICAN'  WHO  NEVER 


GAVE  UP? 


HON.  MICHAEL  HAfRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSE^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPrAeNTATIVES 

Friday,  October  1|.  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  l|r.  Speaker,  I 
feel  that  on  the  eve  of  ttje  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  American  devolution,  we 
can   all   take  pride   in   tl|e  courage  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Slmas  Kudirka.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  to 
In-sert  In  the  Record  the  following  ar- 
Ucle: 

Thk   American    Who   Never   Gave   Up 

The  Slmas  Kudirka  story  centers  around  a 
man  who  In  1970  Jumped  onto  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  cutter  "Vigilant"  asked  for  but  was 
denied  asylum  in  the  U.S.;  was  forcibly  re- 
turned to  Soviet  custody  after  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  allowed  Soviet  personnel  to 
board  their  vessel  and  beat  Kudirka  (for  al- 
lowing this  to  happen  the  Coast  Guard  ad- 
miral and  district  commander  were  repri- 
manded and  forced  to  retire);  Kudirka  was 
tried  for  treason;  convicted  to  10  years  In  a 
labor  camp:  he  continued  to  write  protest 
petitions  while  in  prison;  was  Isolated  from 
the  outside  world  so  that  even  bis  mother 
feared  he  was  dead;  was  declared  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen on  July  17,  1974;  went  on  a  hunger 
strike,  and  was  released  frcm  Soviet  prison, 
on  August  23  ,1974. 

During  the  past  years,  as  many  Members 
of  Congress  and  other  Americans  read  about 
or  worked  on  behalf  of  the  most  courageous 
and  persistent  Mr.  Kudirka.  the  feeling  grew 
that  he  was  the  "Most  Unforgettable  Man  We 
Never  Met."  Millions  of  Americans  shared 
outrage  and  shock  that  this  forcible  return 
could  happen.  As  time  passed  and  news- 
paper reports  multiplied,  admiration  for  Mr. 
Kudirka's  Indomitable  spirit  grew.  In  many 
eyes,  Mr.  Kudirka  displayed  an  even  greater 
courage  than  the  rightfully  celebrated  Mr. 
Solzhenltsyn,  who  ran  tremendous  risks 
while  continuing  his  vigil  and  protest  in  the 
relative  comforts  of  Moscow.  By  comparison. 
Mr.  Kudirka  refused  to  denounce  the  United 
States  during  his  trial  in  Vilnius  while  ex- 
pecting a  possible  death  sentence  ("Wash- 
ington Post"  and  "Boston  Globe,"  Aug.  7, 
1971).  The  pressures  to  give  in  must  have 
been  tremendous  during  the  six  months  of 
pre-trial  solitary  confinement  when  he  knew 
his  family  had  also  been  made  to  suffer  and 
when  the  special  prosecutors  sent  from  Mos- 
cow hinted  at  a  lighter  sentence  if  he  coop- 
erated. After  sentencing,  he  continued  to 
speak  up  for  individual  and  human  rights 
(New  York  Times.  Nov.  27,  1971  and  Dec.  31, 
1971).  For  his  pains  he  received  further 
harsh  treatment  on  top  of  the  already  cruel 
conditions  as  characterized  by  Mr.  Solzhenlt- 
syn in  his  book  "Gulag  Archipelago."  In  their 
appeal  to  the  International  Red  Cross.  Mr. 
Kudirka  and  other*  had  written:  "The  entire 
system  of  camp  detention  Id  designed  to 
transform  human  beings  gradually  into  non- 
thinking, frightened  and  obedient  animals, 
agreeable  to  do  anything  and  everything." 
Yet  two  years  later  Mr.  Kudirka  was  cosigner 
of  a  letter  supporting  physicist  Andrei  D. 
Sakharov's  fight  for  human  rights  and  free- 
dom (DaUy  News,  Oct.  12,  1973). 

For  bis  pains  Kudirka  was  so  thoroughly 
cut  off  from  his  family  (no  letters,  no  parcels) 
that  as  late  as  the  Summer  of  1974.  his 
mother  was  afraid  her  son  might  be  dead. 
The  living  condltiotis  must  have  been  ter- 
rible, because  recently  It  was  learned  that 
bis  vision  and  teeth  have  been  affected. 

Nevertheless,  this  summer  he  went  on  • 
hunger  strike.  He  seems  to  have  helped  force 
the  hand  of  Soviet  authorities  to  release  him 
sooner,  rather  than  have  a  sick  cw  dead  man 
on  their  hands  while  delicate  trade  negotia- 
tions wore  In  progress  with  U.S.  Congress. 

On  Sept.  1,  1974  Mr.  Kudirka  made  his  first 
declaration  to  the  outside  world  via  transat- 
lantic telephone.  A  friend  is  in  regvilar  tele- 
phone contact  with  the  Kudlrkas  in  Lithu- 
ania. Mr.  Kudirka  emphatically  stated  bla 
wish  to  come  back  to  the  U.S.  as  soon  as 
poaslble.  The  Department  of  State  was  noti- 
fied Immediately  of  this  wish  and  asked  tor 
advice  how  to  expedite  his  and  his  family's 
repatriation  to  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  back  In  Orlskabudls,  indivi- 
duals are  sent  to  warn  Mr*.  Bulskls  to  stop 
this  telephone  contact  with  America.  The 
spunky  old  lady,  however  turned  the  tables 
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on  that  presiimable  agent  and  aald:  "Show 
me  you  ID  pass  (or  badge)  first."  He  refuwd 
and  faded  out  of  the  picture.  Bubaequent 
telephone  calls  were  tampered  with:  several 
have  been  Interrupted  in  mid  sentence,  an- 
other one,  on  a  Sunday,  was  aborted  com- 
pletely. As  usiial.  the  time  for  the  call  was 
prearranged.  The  mother  and  wife  of  Kudirka 
had  walked  a  mile  to  stand  by  the  phone  tat 
the  post  office.  The  Soviet  operator  in  Moscow 
Insisted  for  two  hours,  that  the  line  from  the 
district  Capital  to  Griskabudis  was  out  of 
order.  When  she  flnaUy  let  the  call  through. 
the  connection  wac  quite  clear.  The  Sovleti 
must  have  a  very  efficient  phone  repair  serv- 
ice  on  Sundays.  However,  the  Individual  at 
the  other  end  said  the  poet  office  was  already 
closed  and  that  the  Kudlrkas  had  already 
gone.  During  a  subsequent  conversation  It 
was  related  to  Grazlna,  that  the  Kudlrkas 
had  still  been  there  when  the  call  vuxt 
through  but  that  the  postal  ofllclala  had  bean 
told  by  the  Moscow  operator  what  to  aay 
when  the  call  came  through.  Since  State 
Department  is  staying  away  and  the  pre« 
Is  denied  access  to  the  Kudlrkas  (Standaid- 
Tlmes,  Sept.  23,  1974) ,  the  telephone  for  the 
Kudlrkas  is  the  last  life-line  to  outside  help. 
The  abovementloned  Interference  with  it  li 
very  real  threat  to  them  and  the  great  strain 
on  them  is  coming  through  during  the  con- 
versations despite  their  attempts  to  keep  a 
stiff  upper  lip. 

Another  hardship  is  being  impoeed  on  the 
Kudlrkas.  When  Slmas  was  released  from 
prison,  Grazlna  wanted  to  but  was  unable  to 
afford  another  relief  parcel  to  the  Kudlrkas. 
The  cumulative  drain  on  her  own  and  hat 
family  finances  (including  her  latest  tela* 
phone  bill)  by  now  is  close  to  $5,000.  She  has 
sent  parcels,  prepaid  the  airUne  ticket  for 
Mrs.  Sulskls  and  paid  the  phone  bUls  slnoa 
autumn  of  1073.  Regrettably,  Seaman'k  ». 
ucatlon  Federation  has  been  able  to  reim- 
burse only  a  small  amount,  ($860)  of  thaw 
bills.  Now  Slmas  too,  has  to  subalat  and  i»- 
galn  his  health  on  his  mother's  pension  of 
28  rubles. 

Dtiring  the  more  pessimistic  moments  It 
may  seem  to  Grazlna  that  two  large  bureauc- 
racles  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  ue 
engaged  in  a  game  of  let's  see  how  long  It 
takes  to  exhaust  the  endurance  and  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  her  own  family  and  the 
Kudlrkas. 


PENSION  REFORM 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OP  NOSTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  AnZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  I  mailed  to  those  persons  In 
my  congressloiml  district  an  October 
Newsletter  which  covered  the  subject  of 
pension  reform.  At  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  this 
publication: 

Pension  Retorm 

A  landmark  Pension  Reform  Act  was  passed 
hy  Congress  this  year  and  signed  into  law 
on  September  2,  1974,  by  President  Ford. 

The  bill  affects  roughly  30  mlUlon  workers 
covered  by  private  pension  plans,  and  Its  pas- 
sage climaxes  several  years  of  congressional 
efforts  to  guarantee  that  workers  get  what 
they  have  coming  when  they  retire. 

It  took  hundreds  of  p>ages  to  record  the 
specifics  of  this  bill,  but  a  few  basic  pro- 
visions are  explained  here  for  the  benefit  of 
those  affected  by  the  new  measure. 

1 .  The  law  does  not  force  companies  to  pro- 
vide pension  plans,  but  sets  niles  for  exist- 
ing plans  and  any  new  ones  that  may  be 
established. 

2.  The  law  makes  It  Ulegal  for  an  employer 
to  Are  an  employee  In  order  to  avoid  paying 
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aamed  pension,  but  the  employae  must  prove 

that  is  the  reason  he  was  fired. 

3.  Pension  plans  must  oovar  a  wtvker  who 
Is  at  least  25  years  old  and  has  worked  for  a 
firm  for  one  year.  If  you  started  working  tat 
a  firm  at  age  22  or  younger  and  serve  there 
until  you  reach  25,  you  wriil  get  credit  for 
three  years  of  previous  service,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  percentage  of  bene- 
fits that  are  "vested." 

4.  "Vested  benefits"  are  defined  as  a  guaran- 
teed share  of  your  company's  pension  fund, 
giving  you  a  non-forfeltable  right  to  some 
benefits  even  if  you  leave  that  Job  before  you 
retire. 

5.  There  are  three  minimum  methods  of 
vesting,  and  your  employer  must  choose  one 
of  these  methods : 

(a)  You  would  get  at  least  25%  of  your 
vested  benefits  after  five  yean  on  the  Job. 
This  would  gradually  rise  to  100%  at  the  end 
of  15  years;  or 

(b)  You  would  have  total  rights  to  your 
accumulated  benefits  after  10  years  with 
the  company,  but  nothing  before  then.  If 
you  quit  before  finishing  10  years  of  service, 
you  would  lose  all  benefits;  or 

(c)  Under  what  is  called  "the  rule  of 
45,  you  would  get  60%  vesting  when  your 
age  and  your  years  of  servloe  equal  46,  with 
the  flnal  50%  coming  In  the  next  five  years. 
This  option  lets  a  company  give  faster  vest- 
log  to  Its  older  workers  than  to  younger 
ones,  but  still  requires  at  least  five  years 
on  the  Job  to  obtain  it.  Anyone  completing 
10  years  service  under  this  plan  must  get  a 
vested  right  to  at  least  half  the  benefits. 

6.  Participation  and  vesting  rules  become 
effective  immediately  for  new  plans,  and  ap- 
ply to  existing  plans  after  December  31. 1975, 
allowing  time  to  make  necessary  changes. 
Vesting  date  for  some  collectively  bargained 
plans  with  special  benefits  is  delayed  until 
the  end  of  the  present  contract  but  no  later 
than  December  81,  1980. 

7.  There  are  miriimiiTn  funding  standards 
to  help  guarantee  that  your  plan  wUl  ao- 
cumtilate  sufficient  money  to  pay  your  pen- 
sion. 

8.  If  the  plan  should,  by  some  circum- 
stance, fold,  you  would  be  protected  by  term- 
ination Insurance  provided  in  the  new  bill. 
It  creates  a  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration In  the  Labor  Department,  to  be 
directed  by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Com- 
merce and  Treasury.  The  corporation  can 
borrow  $100  million  from  the  UjS.  Treas\iry. 

9.  If  you  change  Jobs,  you  may  keep  your 
pension  rights,  transferring  benefits  from 
one  company  to  another  under  a  voluntary 
arrangement  known  as  the  Individual  Re- 
tirement Acco\int  (IRA) .  Starting  next  year, 
you  can  set  up  your  own  plan  by  tislng  IRA. 
You  can  take  a  limited  tax  deduction  by 
contributing  to  IRA  up  to  15%  of  your  earned 
Income,  or  $1,600,  whichever  is  less.  You  may 
Invest  this  money  in  special  types  of  U.8. 
Treasury  Bonds,  mutual  funds,  credit  unions, 
banks,  corporate  secrultles  and  certain  life 
Insurance  policies. 

10.  If  you  are  self-employed,  you  may 
take  a  tax  deduction  by  putting  up  to  $7,500 
a  year  in  personal  retirement  plans.  The  old 
limit  was  $2,500. 

Further  Information  on  the  program  can 
be  obtained  by  writing: 

Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation, 
P.O.  Box  7119,  Washington.  D.C.  20O44. 


JOE  A.  BEIRNE,  A  COMPASSIONATE 
LEADER 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 


or 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  reverence  and  sorrow  that  we  ob- 
serve the  passing  of  Joseph  A.  Belme. 
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His  family,  his  friends,  and  workers 
everywhere  keenly  feel  the  loss  of  this 
dynamic,  compassionate.  Imaginative 
leader. 

Joe  Belme  led  the  labor  movement 
and  served  the  Interest  of  American 
working  people  long  and  well.  Working 
as  a  utilities  and  instrument  repairman 
to  Kearney,  NJ.,  during  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930's,  he  experienced  first- 
hand the  problems  and  the  frustrations 
of  the  working  man  and  woman.  Recog- 
nzing  that  unionization  and  collective 
bargaining  were  essential  to  solving  the 
problems  and  articulattog  the  needs  of 
workers,  Belme  played  a  key  role  to 
formtog  a  nationtd  union  of  telephone 
workers.  In  1943,  workers  to  the  commu- 
nications todustry  recognized  his  capa- 
bility for  leadership  and  made  Joe 
Belme  the  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Telephone  Workers,  later 
to  become  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America. 

In  an  todustry  noted  for  Its  advanced 
state  of  automation  and  an  atmosphere 
of  technological  Impersonality,  Joe 
Belme  served  as  an  advocate  for  hu- 
manistic concerns.  In  Challenge  to  La- 
bor, one  of  two  books  he  authored  on 
the  future  of  the  labor  movement,  Belme 
vrote: 

The  more  we  can  save  human  labor  for 
important  tasks  and  remove  ottrselves  from 
lives  of  meaningless  drudgery,  the  closer  we 
shall  be  to  a  tnily  great  society. 

He  perceived  the  primacy  of  the 
worker  even  to  todustrles  as  automated 
as  communications.  While  leadtog  the 
CWA  to  a  strike  against  the  Bell  System 
to  1968  he  once  observed — 

The  $80  billion  computer  they  call  the 
BeU  TMephone  System  Is  the  most  spectacu- 
lar achievement  of  automation;  but  without 
our  members  who  repair  and  keep  It  run- 
ning, that  computer  will  eventually  become 
an  enormous  pile  of  Junk. 

Ratber  than  deploring  the  advance  of 
technolORy  as  a  threat  to  jobs,  Joe  Belme 
encouraged  the  development  of  a  t<M:h- 
nology  that  could  result  to  higher  wages, 
better  Jobs,  longer  vacations  and  shorter 
hours.  Beyond  the  quest  for  wages,  ben- 
efits, and  hours,  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
maktog  work  to  America  more  fulfilling 
for  human  beings  striving  to  Improve 
their  living  conditions. 

While  serving  the  labor  movement  as 
President  of  the  CWA,  Vice  President 
and  member  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  APL-CIO,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national AfftUrs  Committee  of  the  APL- 
CIO,  and  vice  president  and  director  of 
the  United  Councils  of  America,  Joe 
Belme  gave  generously  of  his  time  to  ad- 
vise the  Government  of  his  country.  He 
served  on  the  Peace  Corps  Advisory 
Council  as  well  as  President  Johnscui's 
National  Commission  on  Technology  Au- 
tomation and  Economic  Progress,  and 
offered  his  tovaluable  expertise  on  labor 
Issues.  We  to  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  help  but  be  Impressed  with  his 
totelllgence.  resourcefiilness,  concern 
and  versatility.  Yet,  these  cxtraordtoary 
qualities  exhibited  to  Governmental 
service  were  characteristic  of  Joe  Belme ; 
he  once  described  his  role  as  a  labor 
leader  to  this  way: 

When  you're  head  of  a  union  you've  got  to 
be  a  sociologist,  marriage  counselor,  father 
confeesor,  peyChlatrlst,  eoonamtot,  legal  «■• 
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pert  all  wrapped  Into  one.  You  must  have  the 
desire  to  help  people  help  themselves. 

He  had  that  desire  and  he  had  thoee 
qualifications. 

I  have  followed  the  course  of  the  la- 
bor union  that  is  now  CWA  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  for  a 
part  of  that  time  I  have  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  of  being  deeply  tovolved 
to  that  course  of  development.  The  union 
met  many  crossroads:  Its  Initial  break- 
ing loose  from  Ma  Bell's  apron  strings; 
its  nationalization  to  NPTW;  and  Its  af- 
filiation with  CIO,  later  APL-CIO.  It  also 
went  through  searing  todustrial  crises: 
The  1947  strike,  the  Southem  strike,  and 
others.  It  never  faltered  under  the  ideal- 
istic, creative  and  compassionate  leader- 
ship of  Joe  Belme.  Workers  of  the  future 
will  appreciate  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
human  condition.  In  Government  and  to 
the  households  of  working  America,  Joe 
Belme  will  be  sorely  missed. 


NORMANDIN'S :  A  COMMUNITY  BUSI- 
NESS CELEBRATES  ITS  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr.  Speaker,  with  aU  of 
the  troubles  our  country  has  undergone 
during  the  past  several  years,  I  believe 
It  Is  essential  that  we  to  the  Congress 
pause  from  time  to  time  to  reflect  upai 
and  salute  those  things  to  America  which 
are  good. 

All  too  often  we  become  completely 
Immersed  to  the  day-to-day  crises  to 
Washington.  We  should  remember  that 
America's  desttoy  will  not  be  decided  to 
Its  Capitol,  but  rathor  with  Its  pe<«>le 
to  thousands  of  communities  from  New 
York  to  California,  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Alexis  De  Toquevllle  to  his  book,  "De- 
mocracy to  America."  published  to  the 
early  1800's,  noted  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
ca's success  Is  due  to  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  private,  government  and  volun- 
tary sectors  of  our  society.  Each  year,  to 
our  own  congressional  districts,  we  see 
our  own  citizens  demonstrate  this  fact. 

Today  I  would  like  to  salute  a  very  fine 
bustoess  in  my  congressional  district  for 
Its  outstanding  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise.  Normandto's  Chrys- 
ler-Plymouth is  celebrating  its  100th  year 
anniversary  this  month. 

The  dealership  was  founded  to  1875  by 
Amos  Normandto.  Together  with  his 
partner,  P.  D.  Hatman.  they  opened  a 
carriage  factory  on  South  Second  Street 
to  San  Jose.  The  purpose — to  provide 
quality  vehicles  for  transportation  to  the 
entire  Santa  Clara  Valley.  That  purpose 
became  the  Normandin  tradition  f  w  the 
next  100  years. 

For  four  generations,  the  Normandto 
family  has  been  building  on  the  founda- 
tion left  by  Amos  and  Louis  Normandto. 
It  is  still  a  family  owned  business,  op- 
erated wltli  the  same  care  and  concern 
fostered  by  Its  founder  In  1875.  Today 
Irv  and  Clair  Normandin.  grandsons, 
and  Lon  Normandin.  great  grandson  of 
Poimder  Amos,  are  working  to  give  qual- 
ity service  to  the  Normandto  tradition. 
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Time  magazine  paid  tribute  to  this  fine 
local  business  in  1973.  17  is  and  other 
honors  have  been  bestowet  on  Norman- 
din's. 

Normandin's  is  more  th  n  a  business. 
It  is  a  community  servia  organization 
which  has  assisted  nun  'rous  service 
clubs — the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Red  Cross,  the  Girl  Scou<  ;  of  America, 
Boys  Club,  United  Way,  Ji  lior  Achieve- 
ment, et  cetera. 

Thirteen  San  Jose  high  schools  teach 
thousands  of  students  to  d  ive  each  year 
in  cars  provided  by  Norn  andin's.  The 
San  Jose  Vocational  Cen  er,  San  Jose 
State,  Bellarmine  High  Set  x>l,  and  San- 
ta Clara  University  have  b  en  helped  by 
Normandin's  over  the  yean 

While  operating  an  autoi  lobile  dealer- 
ship, Normandin's  has  \ken  strongly 
praised  for  customer  relatiais  programs, 
including  the  initiative  ii  establishing 
an  apprenticeship  clerk  i  rogram  with 
the  San  Jose  Vocational  C  enter. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  I  isinesses  run 
by  patriotic  Americans  ti  at  not  only 
provide  Jobs  for  local  peop  e,  but  at  the 


role  in  the 
are    the 


same  time,   take  an  activ( 
community.    Such    buslne^es 
backbone  of  a  free  country 

I  salute  the  Normandin  ifamily  on  its 
100th  business  anniversaif  in  the  city 
of  San  Jose. 


AN   AFTERNOON  Vt  KLK  IN 
IOWA  CITY,  iqjWA 


HON.  EDWARD  MEfVINSKY 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE*;NTATIVES 


EIVl 


Friday,  October  11 


1974 


Mr.  MEZvmSKY.  Mr.  S]  eaker,  in  the 
September  issue  of  Trav  1  &  Leisure 
John  Cheever  has  writte  i  an  article 
titled  "An  Afternoon  Walk  n  Iowa  City, 
Iowa."  I  live  in  and  have  .he  honor  to 
represent  Iowa  City  in  fongress  and 
would  like  to  take  this  ofportunity  to 
insert  Mr.  Cheever's  article  fci  the  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  maa  learn  about 
the  charms  of  Iowa  City. 
An  Attebnoon  Walk  in  Iov  a  Crrx.  Iowa 
(By  John  Cheeve  ) 

"It  Is  beautiful.  Isn't  It."  th  y  used  to  say. 
"but  don't  tell  anyone.  They'll  spoil  It."  TTiey 
were  speaking  of  the  little  fist  ing  villages  In 
Prance  and  Italy,  the  Tuscan  illl  towns  and 
the  small  places  In  the  Austrt  n  Tyrol.  They 
were  expatriates  from  Iowa,  dr  ven  with  such 
force  by  the  loneliness  and  Igotry  of  the 
pralrte  towns  and  the  cornfi  Ids  that  one 
could  single  them  out  In  any  caf6  by  their 
marked  air  of  escape.  Ood  kno^  s  what  It  was 
like — I'm  not  that  old — but  used  to  see 
them  come  through  New  Yorl  on  the  first 
stage  of  their  flight  to  Paris.  Sperlonga  or 
Vienna.  They  would  do  anythl  ig  to  get  out 
of  the  cornfields,  and  a  dropp  d.  eastbound 
train  ticket  In  Iowa  City  In  th  «e  days  must 
have  seemed  worth  a  life.  Wh«  i  I  settled  In 
Iowa  City,  not  long  ago.  I  had  It  In  another 
sphere  of  time.  "It  Is  beautiful  Isn't  It."  they 
saad,  "but  don't  tell  anyone.  1  ley'll  spoil  It. 
We  try  to  keep  them  moving  m  to  Omaha. 
We  call  this  the  gateway  to  Ne   raska." 

I  am  alone,  separated  from  n  f  wife  but  not 
terribly  lonely.  I  walk  the  strei  ts  a  lot,  often 
late  at  night.  One  checks  dow^  the  long,  sad 
list  of  cities  where  this  Is  no  11  nger  possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Here  there  are  no  muggers,  no  hustlers,  and 
the  only  strays  I  see  are  joggers  who  trail 
through  the  autumn  night  a  rich  smell  of 
sweat.  I  think  of  my  old  friend  Josle  Herbst, 
who,  after  spinning  around  the  world  for  fifty 
years,  could  still  be  profoundly  depressed  by 
a  memory  of  Iowa  City.  She  may  have  been 
troubled  by  the  uniformity  of  the  front 
porches  In  this  place.  They  run  the  breadth 
of  the  house.  The  supports  or  columns  are 
pyramidal,  and  they  sustain  a  very  gradual 
arch.  A  large  window  looks  onto  the  porch, 
and  the  upper  section  of  this  Is  made  of 
colored  or  leaded  glass.  Some  of  the  windows 
are  curtained,  some  of  them  are  used  to  dis- 
play wax  Sowers,  and  In  some  of  them  one 
sees  a  man  and  a  woman  playing  dominoes 
or  reading  the  evening  paper.  ("Iowa  Declared 
Hog  Capital  of  World!")  These  porches  are 
so  similar  that  they  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  edict. 

So  one  walks  block  after  block  with  the 
lonely  sound  of  one's  heels,  past  these  grad- 
ual arches  and  these  pyramidal  supports. 
Some  of  the  columns  are  fat;  they  are  made 
of  stucco,  wood  or  shingling,  but  the  sum- 
mit Is  always  narrow  and  the  base  is  always 
broad.  The  very  gradual  arch  conveys  do- 
mesticity and  perhaps  conveyed  to  the  ex- 
patriates the  confinements  of  family  life. 
There  Is  nothing  exultant  or  rebellious  here. 
The  houses  stand,  more  uniform  than  any 
row  of  tombs,  more  uniform  than  anything 
In  Luxor,  but  not  at  all  funereal.  Where  have 
they  come  from,  bow  can  one  link  them  to 
the  chain  of  domestic  architecture  that  binds 
US  to  the  cave?  Have  they  sprung  out  of  this 
sou  without  memory?  I  think  of  Josle,  who. 
escaping  from  such  porches,  got  as  far  as  the 
porches  of  Leningrad,  but  if  these  streets 
represented  embattled  and  provincial  domes- 
ticity that  time  Is  !ong  past. 

The  vinlverslty,  of  course,  gives  the  city  Its 
life,  but  there  are  Industries  and  the  corn- 
fields that  reach  nearly  to  Chicago.  The  Iowa 
River  winds  through  the  city,  no  wider  than 
a  ten-minute  swim,  given  moderate  currents. 
Its  purity  is  questionable,  but  It  Is  an  un- 
usually pure  refiectlng  surface,  spanned  by 
two  footbridges,  painted  the  color  of  verdigris 
and  lighted  by  white  globes  that  bum  all 
night.  It  Is  the  kind  of  stream  that  repre- 
sents  continuity,  meditation  and  sometimes 
love,  and  walking  there  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon one  finds  all  three. 

Most  of  the  students,  when  the  weather 
Is  warm,  are  barefoot,  and  most  of  them 
carry  books — Descartes,  Middlemarch,  Kozln- 
ski.  Basic  Italian  Grammar,  Wittgenstein, 
Auerbach,  Plaubert.  Double-Entry  Bookkeep- 
ing. Under  a  tree  a  young  man  plays  a  guitar 
and  sings  to  a  red  setter.  The  dog  seems 
pleased.  The  river  smells  of  bUge — catboat 
bilge — a  vital  and  summery  odor.  There  are 
some  bushes  where  the  path  turns  that  smell 
of  apples. 

Farther  along  the  banks  a  young  woman 
plays  a  recorder  to  her  friend  who  lies  on 
his  stomach.  The  music  Is  Dowllng,  and  she 
sharps  and  flats,  but  the  sound  of  tht>  pipe 
Is  pleasant.  At  the  other  end  of  the  musical 
spectrum  U  a  man  playing  a  Black  Watch 
quickstep  on  bagpipes.  Across  the  river  a 
couple  He  on  a  park  bench,  giggling  over 
what  must  be  some  difficulty  with  their 
clothing.  On  a  pediment  above  them  one 
reads:  Ars  Longa,  Vita  Brevis  Est.  On  the 
next  bench  Is  a  long-necked  young  woman 
with  a  watercolor  pad.  Beyond  Is  a  man 
throwing  a  stick  for  a  Labrador  that  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  retrieving  Instincts  at 
all.  The  man  whistles  and  throws  the  stick, 
but  the  dog  wags  Its  tall  and  seems  amused 
or  uninterested.  It  looks  at  the  view.  There 
are  lovers  everywhere. 

On  such  a  walk,  on  such  an  afternoon,  you 
might  encounter  a  visiting  writer — Tom 
Berger  or  BlU  Styron,  for  example.  On  such 
a  walk,  on  such  an  afternoon,  Jim  Van  Allen 
st<^ped  me  and  took  out  of  his  wallet  a 
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colored  photograph  of  Jupiter  that  he  had 
taken  while  the  university  astronomers  wets 
tracking  the  planet. 

One  also  encounters  along  the  banks  of 
the  Iowa  River  WUlard  Boyd,  the  university 
president.  He  walks  with  his  pleasant  wife, 
but  there  Is  no  entourage,  not  even  a  dog! 
President  Boyd  is  a  man  In  his  forties  with 
a  long  and  handsome  face,  a  black  forelock 
and  the  oompoeure  of  an  international  law- 
yer who  has  represented  the  United  States 
at  The  Hague.  It  is  partly  because  of  his 
relaxed  and  Intuitive  administration  that 
there  are,  within  the  university,  no  warring 
colleges,  no  deadwood  and  none  of  the  bad- 
mouthing  that  seems  to  afflict  academic 
communities;  although  Preeldent  Boyd  is 
sometimes  discriminated  against  by  his  peers 
because  he  has  only  a  single  campus. 

Th»  view,  the  panorama,  might  be  thought 
artiactal.  All  the  buildings  and  bridges  one 
sees  belong  to  the  university  and  thus  to  the 
state,  the  nation  and  the  pec^le.  Every- 
thing— including  that  bag  of  french  fries  be- 
ing eaten  by  a  lonely  fat  girl — has  been  paid 
for  by  the  checks  from  home,  state  grants, 
federal  grants,  the  Danforth  Foundation 
and  the  GS.  Bill  of  Rights.  The  rich  grass  la 
nurtured  and  the  trees  are  fed  by  pubUc 
monies,  but  if  such  serenity  can  be  arrived 
at  this  easily,  why  Is  Is  so  seldom  achieved? 
Some  men  are  playing  touch  football  on 
the  banks.  They  ask  me  to  Join  them,  and  I 
do  for  fifteen  minutes  when  I  get  winded,  but 
where  else  will  a  man  with  short  gray  hair 
and  tight  Peal  shoes  be  asked  by  strangers 
to  Join  a  game?  A  young  woman  cornea  down 
the  walk.  Wrapped  around  her  Is  a  good- 
sized  boa  constrictor.  "Is  the  snake  yours?" 
I  ask.  "Oh,  no."  she  says  nicely,  "It  belongs 
to  the  girl  upstairs. "  We  part. 

On  Saturday  everyone  goes  to  the  football 
game.  You  walk  to  the  stadium,  a  fifteen- 
minute  stroll  from  the  center  of  town,  re- 
m»mberlng  the  traffic  hangups  on  the  way  to 
the  Yale  Bowl.  Going  to  Shea  for  a  football 
game  on  an  autumn  afternoon,  I  remember 
the  eight-dollar  cab  fare  and  that  the  crowds, 
moving  from  all  directions  toward  the  sta- 
dium, seemed  not  so  much  to  be  moving 
toward  a  sport  as  to  be  hastening  away  from 
some  metropolitan  catastrophe.  At  Shea,  that 
crown  of  Incandescence  that  lights  the  field 
goes  on  In  the  first  quarter  and  the  unchang- 
ing light  seems  like  some  distortion  of  time, 
experienced  during  a  long  flight.  At  about 
the  half,  the  planes  from  La  Ouardia  take 
off,  paving  the  sky  with  darkness.  Epoca? 
Time?  Paris-Match?  Would  you  like  to  order 
something  from  the  bar? 

Here  the  sky  Is  much  bluer  and  clearer 
than  the  East.  The  light  changes  minute  by 
minute,  and  before  the  half  the  shadow  of 
the  stadium  has  begun  to  darken  the  Astro- 
Turf.  At  the  half  there  Is  the  famous  march- 
ing band  and  the  eighty-piece  all-girl  bag- 
pipe orchestra.  The  openness  and  continuity 
of  the  faces  around  one  are.  for  an  Easterner, 
festive  and  serene.  The  acutely  painful 
question  of  where  they  came  from  and  where 
they're  going  is  never  raised;  there  are  none 
of  the  rooming  house  freaks  one  sees  at  Shea. 
Iowa  usually  loses,  but  the  amiable  crowd, 
moving  back  into  the  city  at  dusk,  has  no 
losers,  no  drunks,  no  hustlers. 

A  medievalist,  with  whom  I  breakfast,  tells 
me  that  we  are  at  the  same  latitude  as  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  but  the  twilights  seem 
much  longer  than  those  in  the  East,  and  it 
is  at  the  end  of  the  day  that  I  feel  myself  to 
be  in  another  country,  although  I  suppose 
I  have  no  country  at  all.  My  family  prided 
themselves  on  being  Easterners — on  seldom 
traveling  west  of  Worcester — although  I 
don't  know  why.  They  were  not  especially 
prosperous  or  distinguished — they  were  sim- 
ply Easterners.  One  disreputable  imcle  did 
go  west  and  died,  forgotten  and  disgraced  in 
Omaha;  but  I  was  the  first  Cheever  to  settle 
in  Iowa — warned  about  the  manners  and  po- 
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titles  of  "red  necks"  and  that  com  is  a  sym- 
bol of  vulgarity  and  provincialism.  Nothing 
could  be  more  mistaken. 

I  do  wait  for  the  mall  from  the  Bast  and 
read  it  on  a  bench  by  the  river — letters  from 
friends  and  children  In  that  more  fortunate 
part  of  the  world.  I  remind  myself  of  those 
Americans,  walking  away  from  the  poet  ofBce 
In  the  Piazza  dl  Spagna,  reading  the  mall 
from  home.  Like  them  I  smile,  I  frown,  I 
pocket  a  check,  but  unlike  them  I  am  not 
homesick  nor  in  the  least  unhi^py. 

On  my  walks  I  see,  excepting  for  a  house 
or  two,  almost  nothing  for  sale,  which  Is  very 
unlike  the  Westchester  suburb  where  I  used 
to  live.  There,  In  the  autumn,  as  the  leaves 
began  to  fall,  "For  Sale"  signs  would  appear 
on  parked  cars,  sail  boats,  outboards,  trailers, 
snowmobiles  and  lawnmowers.  Antiques  were 
for  sale;  there  were  Attic  Sales,  Oarage  Sales 
and  Numbered  Sales.  These  signs  generated 
a  sense  of  distress  and  confusion  that  I've 
not  found  In  the  Middle  West.  A  population 
of  20,(X)0  students  may  give  the  city  an  econ- 
omic stability  that  some  suburbs  lack,  but 
I  dont  miss  the  signs  and  their  suggestion 
of  panic.  Friends  st<q>  by  to  help  me  in  my 
exUe  and  I  say:  "It's  rather  nice  here,  but 
if  you  like  it  here  you'll  love  it  in  Omaha." 


THE  ERA  OF  PERMANENT  CRISIS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  apparent  in  the  past 
several  years  that  we  are  now  living  In 
an  era  of  permanent  crisis.  In  order  to 
deal  effectively  with  problems  arising  In 
this  crisis  era,  I  would  like  to  bring  the 
following  article  defining  and  discussing 
past  crises  and  how  they  were  dealt  with, 
and  proposing  crisis  maiiagement  tech- 
niques for  the  future  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Crisis  Mamackmznt 

(By  Robert  H.  Kupperman  and  Steven 

C.  Goldman) 

In  recent  decades  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  we  are  living  in  an  era 
or  permanent  crisis.  Science  and  technology 
have  made  the  velocity  of  history  so  much 
greater  than  before  while  progress  In  astute 
and  calculated  political  decision  has  not 
grown  apace.  Although  man's  ability  to  make 
significant  and  sophisticated  technological 
strides  has  Indeed  been  impressive,  his  failure 
to  make  tandem  progress  In  the  fields  of 
resource  allocation,  communications,  and 
control  has  been  equally  dlstxirbing.  World- 
wide inflation,  extensive  famine,  worldwide 
resource  shortages,  and  the  inexorable  quest 
for  more  deadly  armaments  all  serve  as  strik- 
ing examples  of  man's  failure  to  deal  with 
conditions  he  has  created.  It  is  therefore  vital 
that  we  understand  the  possible  future  Im- 
plications that  these  failures  hold  and  de- 
velop means  for  dealing  with  them. 

In  discussing  the  crisis  management  de- 
manded by  such  situations  It  is  tempting  to 
start  by  defining  crisis,  but  this  Is  a  difficult 
matter.  Crises  are  matters  of  degree,  being 
emotionally  linked  to  such  subjective  terms 
as  calamity  and  disaster.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  define  crises  In  order  to  discuss 
problems  generally  common  to  their  man- 
agement, including  the  paucity  of  accurate 
Information;  the  ciMiununlcstlons  dlfflculties 
that  persist;  and  the  changtng  character  of 
the  players  as  the  negotiations  tor  relief  leave 
one  or  more  parties  dlssattsfled. 
—J' 
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In  a  sense,  crises  are  unto  the  beholder. 
What  is  a  crisis  to  one  individual  or  group 
may  not  t>e  to  another.  However,  crises  are 
generally  distinguished  from  routine  situa- 
tions by  a  sense  of  urgency  and  a  concern 
that  problems  will  become  worse  in  the  ab- 
sence of  action.  Vulnerability  to  the  effects  of 
crises  lies  in  an  inability  to  manage  available 
resources  in  a  way  that  <vlll  alleviate  the  per- 
ceived problems  tolerably.  Crisis  manage- 
ment, then,  requires  taking  timely  action 
both  to  avoid  or  mitigate  undesirable  de- 
velopments and  to  bring  about  a  desirable 
resolution  of  the  problems. 

What  characteristics  are  common  to  most 
crisis  management?  Perhaps  the  most  frus- 
trating is  the  uncertainty  concerning  what 
has  happened  or  is  likely  to  happen,  coupled 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  the  necessity  to  take 
some  action  anyway  "before  it  is  too  late." 
This  leads  to  an  emphasis  on  garnering  ad- 
vance Information — military  commanders 
press  their  intelligence  staffs,  and  civil  lead- 
ers try  to  get  more  out  of  their  field  personnel 
and  management  information  systems.  Few 
conventional  information  systems  are  equal 
to  the  task  of  covering  unconventional  situa- 
tions, so  managers  In  a  crisis  frequently  fall 
back  upon  experience,  intuition,  and  bias  to 
make  ad  hoc  decisions. 

The  problems  of  uncertainty  are  exacer- 
bated by  the  dynamic  nature  of  many  crises. 
Storms  follow  unpredictable  courses;  famine 
is  affected  by  vagaries  in  the  weather;  ter- 
rorists perform  apparently  irrational  acts; 
and  foreign  leaders — responding  to  different 
value  systems  or  simply  interpreting  situa- 
tions differently — elect  unexpected  courses  of 
action.  Thus,  with  limited  information  and 
resources  the  manager  may  have  to  concen- 
trate Just  on  keeping  up  with  rapid  develop- 
ments, let  alone  improving  the  overall  pic- 
ture of  the  situation. 

For  example,  during  the  Hungarian  crisis 
of  195fl,  Premier  Nagy  could  have  averted 
the  Soviet  Invasion  had  he  been  better  In- 
formed about  the  changing  polities  and  pri- 
orlUes  of  Khrushchev's  Politbureau.  We  know 
now  that  the  Russians  were  willing  to  per- 
mit significant  liberalization  in  Hungary  but 
that  they  drew  the  line  when  it  came  to  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality  and  defec*lon 
from  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Had  Nagy  been  more 
cautious,  his  country  could  have  obtained 
liberalization  similar  to  the  Oomulka  variety 
In  Poland.  However,  the  Hungarian  leader- 
ship lacked  the  vital  Information  necessary  to 
make  Judicious  decisions  during  this  crisis. 
Events  moved  quckly  and  It  was  virtually 
impossible  for  either  side  to  determine  the 
priorities  and  perceptions  of  the  other  be- 
cause both  were  in  a  state  of  flux.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  intervention  was  harmful 
for  both  sides.  The  Russians  demonstrated 
to  the  world  that  they  could  only  maintain 
their  system  by  military  might;  the  Hun- 
garians lost  a  measxire  of  cultural  and  polit- 
ical Independence  by  misjudging  Bairu- 
shchev's  domestic  constraints  and  provoking 
the  Soviet  attack. 

We  can  see  that,  during  a  crisis,  not  only 
does  an  Involved  manager  suffer  from  poor 
information,  but  he  has  the  problem  of  Iden- 
tifying the  objectives  he  wishes  to  accom- 
plish and  ordering  them  by  priority,  accord- 
ing to  his  limited  resources.  The  order  In 
which  his  objectives  are  placed  may  be  quite 
controversial,  and  his  priorities  may  change 
as  he  learns  of  the  success  or  failure  oTTils 
prior  actions  and  the  sharply  vocalized  opin- 
ions of  his  supporters  and  detractors.  There 
Is  generally  no  single  acceptable  course  of 
events  for  him  to  follow;  rather,  there  is  a 
wide  selection  which  can  be  ordered  more  or 
less  by  their  relative  economy  and  political 
difficulty  of  accomplishment. 

Under  crisis  conditions  the  manager  has 
relatively  little  time  to  analyze  available  al- 
ternatives (his  own  or  those  of  an  adversary) 
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or  to  develop  new  capabilities.  His  flexibil- 
ity depends  upK>n  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
forecasted  for  (i.e.,  pre-analjrzed)  the  situa- 
tion and  made  the  investment  to  prepare  for 
it.  If  he  has  foreseen  the  potential  emer- 
gency adequately  he  may  be  able  to  avoid  It 
entirely.  Although  this  is  in  principle  the 
Ideal  form  of  crisis  management.  In  practice 
it  can  be  a  thankless  achievement,  for  few 
can  recognize  what  has  been  accomplished. 
Glamour  and  a  sense  of  heroism  accompany 
the  "crisis  resolver."  not  the  "crises  avolder." 
Although  President  Kennedy  has  been  lav- 
ishly praised  for  successfully  resolving  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  one  should  note  that 
his  administration  could  have  avoided  it  en- 
tirely. Premier  Khni^cbev  was  already  be- 
ing criticized  by  Politbureau  hard-liners 
when  Ollpatrlck  publicly  announced  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  launch  a  successful 
nuclear  stride  against  the  United  States  from 
their  home  bases.  In  order  to  Improve  his 
domestic  and  international  posltioa,  Kru- 
shchev Introduced  nuclear  warheads  into 
Cuba.  He  could  then  claim  that  OUpatrick's 
remarks  were  irrelevant  because  a  successful 
strike  could  be  launched  from  a  base  only  90 
mites  from  America's  shores.  It  served  no 
useful  purpose  to  embarrass  the  most  liberal 
element  within  the  Soviet  leadership  and  it 
characterized  the  Administration's  inahUtty 
to  comprehend  Soviet  values  and  objectives. 
Considering  Khrushchev's  domestic  con- 
straints dvirlng  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis, 
Kennedy  was  fortunate  to  escape  as  a  "Crisis 
resolver." 

If  world  politics  are  to  be  conducted  on  a 
more  harmonious  basis,  the  Important  role 
of  the  "crisis  avolder"  must  be  recognlMl. 
Many  of  the  problems  facing  the  world  towiy 
are  sufficiently  serious  that  their  ameliora- 
tion may  be  prerequisite  to  the  avoidance  of 
major  world  conflict.  Included  in  this  cate- 
gory are  famine,  particularly  In  Africa  and 
the  Indian  subcontinent;  Inadequacy  of 
available  world  energy  supplies  and  related 
distribution  systems  to  support  even  the 
present  rate  of  growth,  let  alone  emergence 
of  developing  nations;  and  the  spreading 
trend  of  terrorism  by  extremist  groups. 

We  will  use  the  term  crisis  management  to 
mean  any  process  which  a  manager  exercises 
to  meet  his  goals  within  a  potentlaUy  de- 
teriorating situation  at  an  acceptable  cost 
to  him,  persuading  those  with  whom  he  is 
Interacting  that  the  costs  of  opposing  him 
are  greater  than  the  costs  of  allowing  him 
to  attain  his  objectives. 

This  definition  of  crisis  management  la 
broad  and  admittedly  something  of  a  straw 
man.  It  implicitly  Involves  resource  alloca- 
tion, iirgency.  and  various  forms  of  com- 
munications. It  admits  the  possibilities  of 
programmed  conflict  as  well  as  of  situations 
offering  minimal  feedback.  Managing  eco- 
nomic problems,  disasters,  famines,  and  the 
termination  or  avoidance  of  war  are  includ- 
able within  the  definition. 

In  International  relations,  crisis  manage- 
ment can  be  regarded  as  a  process  the  ob- 
jective of  which  is  to  convince  an  opponent 
that  the  (immediate  and  long-run)  costs  of 
opting  for,  continuing,  or  Increasing  hostil- 
ities exceed  the  (Immediate)  costs  of  ac- 
cepting an  offer  to  resolve  conflict  that  mini- 
mally promises  likely  "face-vivlng"  oppor- 
tunities to  the  leaderships  of  the  more  pow- 
erful nations. 

New  Initiatives  in  International  crisis 
management  in  military  policy — and,  hence, 
arms  control — ^are  prompted  by  the  present 
thrusts  of  US  strategic  doctrine.  As  the  US 
proceeds  to  change  its  nuclear  deterrence 
policy  from  mutual  assured  destruction  to 
one  involving  a  wider  set  of  options,  we  are 
forced  to  examine  carefully  the  likely  reac- 
tions of  our  opponents.  Such  a  broader  pol- 
icy, in  fact,  requires  the  most  involved  crisis 
management  efforts.  Though  nuclear  war 
lurks  in  the  shadows,  we  hardly  understand 
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pose  to  meet  in  gaining  o^r  objective  are 
acceptable  In  terms  of  our  * alue  system.  In 
international  relations  the|  utility  of  sus- 
tained bluffing  and  deceit  ks  questionable. 
Although  such  tactics  may  b^  effective  in  the 
short  run,  on  the  whole  thfy  can  Indeed  ba 
counterproductive  because  tbey  tend  to  ag- 
gravate crises  rather  thanlresolve  them. 

For  example.  John  Poete^  Dulles  enooun- 
tered  serious  international  JerediblUty  prob- 
lems because  his  "policies"  of  roUbfxk  and 
massive  retaliation  were  newr  convincing  to 
his  opponents.  No  matter  wliat  Dulles  said.  It 
remained  clear  that  the  United  States  WM 
not  prepared  to  initiate  a  Quclear  war  for  a 
marginal  cause.  Also,  when  t|)e  United  States 
had  a  perfect  excuse  to  roQ  back  the  Iron 
Curtain  during  the  Hungarian  crisis  of  1»66. 
no  aid  was  sent  to  the  Insu^nt  forces.  The 
essence  of  Amarican  defense  poUcy  was  ulti- 
mately undermined  becauis  it  was  baaed 
upon  the  principle  of  "talking  loudly  and 
carrying  a  small  stick."  Not  only  were  Dulles' 
pronouncements  unconvincing  to  the  Rus- 
sians, the  American  electontte  was  dlssatls- 
fled  as  well.  By  the  end  of  Btsenhower's  Ad- 
ministration a  clear  majority  of  Americans 
believed  that  the  nation's  d^ense  policy  was 
li^equate. 

Premier  Khrushchev  encountered  similar 
difficulties  In  the  conduct  of  lits  foreign  rela- 
tions. For  example,  in  1958  h«  demanded  that 
the  West  evacuate  West  Berlin  within  six 
months  while  threateoing  naclear  war  if  his 
wishes  were  not  met.  Althot^  these  tactics 
worried  many  European  leaders  who  had  no 
desire  to  die  for  the  freedoi^  of  Hitler's  for- 
mer capital.  Eisenhower  kne^  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  not  prepared  to  launch  a  nuclear 
war  over  any  Berlin  Issue.  Be  consequently 
ignored  this  threat  and  casually  resumed  his 
golf  game.  At  the  end  of  six  tftonths,  Khriiab- 
«hev'3  bliiff  was  called,  his  international 
credibility  undermined,  anp  his  position 
within  the  Soviet  leadershlf|  weakened. 

Although  the  second  BerlUf  "crisis"  passed 
without  erupting  into  a  majipr  international 
Incident,  the  potential  existed  for  a  more 
serious  confrontation.  Had  the  West  taken 
Khrushchev  seriously  and  bagun  to  moblllzs 
for  the  defense  of  Berlin  or  perhaps  to  con- 
template prophylactic  measures,  this  failure 
of  intematioiLal  communication  and  mutual 
misperceptlon  could  have  ignited  World  War 

in. 

It  is  clear  that  tioth  IXilles  and  Kru- 
shchev were  engaged  In  a  (|»me  of  interna- 
tional "poker  politics."  Each  tried  to  deceive 
the  other  by  raising  the  stakes  while  holding 
weak  cards  Bfany  times  a  good  bliiffer  can 
defeat  a  powerful  opponent  without  the  req- 
uisite strength.  However,  when  the  stakes 
become  very  high  a  bluffer  runs  the  risk  of 
being  humiliated  and  bankrupted.  In  con- 
temporary world  politics,  we  believe  that 
"nuclear  poker"  has  become  an  troacceptably 
dangerous  form  of  statecraft. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  aspect  of  US- 
Soviet  relations  during  the  iMOs  is  that  both 
Eisenhower  and  Khrushchev  were  strong 
proponents  of  arms  control.  Despite  their 
vocal  threats,  l)oth  national  leaders  wanted 
tc  reduce  international  teniions.  However, 
because  of  mutual  misundetstandlngs  and 
domestic  pressures,  they  we«e  often  forced 
to  proclaim  policies  in  whle|i  they  had  no 
stake.  Dulles  advocated  mas|ive  retaliation 
because  he  wanted  to  convtnie  his  domestic 
critics  that  America's  defend  posture  was 
not  being  imdermined  by  trpop  reductions. 
Khrushchev,      although      inftrumental      in 
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formulating  the  doctrine  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence, was  often  forced  to  pursue  bold  policies 
in  order  to  satisfy  more  belligerent  Pollt- 
bureau  leaders.  Because  they  were  unable  to 
convince  domestic  critics  and  each  other  that 
defense  cuts  would  not  endanger  national 
security.  Cold  War  tensions  were  aggravated 
at  a  time  when  detente  could  have  been 
pursued. 

A  number  of  difficulties  oonunon  to  the 
res<Mutlon  of  crises  have  been  pointed  out: 
uncertainty,  too  little  data,  too  much  data. 
Inadequate  communications,  differing  value 
systems,  little  planning,  and  little  time  in 
which  to  learn.  (Despite  this  long  list  of 
difficulties  we  have  not  Included  the  psy- 
chological and  physical  problems  of  con- 
fusion and  fatigue.)  Clearly,  the  successful 
crisis  manager  must  be  a  versatile  person — 
a  reeource  allocator,  a  oommunicator,  and 
an  artful  negotiator  with  a  tough  hide. 

As  we  begin  to  recognize  the  enormously 
complex  problems  that  threaten  every  nation 
with  disaster,  we  cannot  continue  to  trust 
the  ad  hoe  processes  of  instant  reaction  to 
muddle  through.  Crisis  management  must 
become  inseparable  from  crisis  preparedness. 
We  must  begin  to  understand  that  the 
mutual-benefit  payoffs  among  "competing" 
nations  plajring  cooperative  games  mtist  sup- 
plant the  many  simplistic  zero-sum  games 
nations  often  appear  to  play.  As  we  have 
noted,  the  difficult  challenges  to  peace  and 
hiunan  dignity  cannot  all  be  met  adequately 
by  the  Instinctive  strategems  of  deceit  and 
bluffing.  With  natural  resource  and  food 
shortages  as  well  as  the  threats  of  atomic 
terrorism  rapidly  coming  upon  us,  little  wQl 
be  solved  by  reviving  the  Cold  War  in  any 
form. 

Cold  War  diplomacy  was  characterised  by 
mutual  misunderstanding,  siisplclon  aggra- 
vated by  deceit,  and  a  general  failure  to 
communicate  national  objectives.  Although 
many  historians  and  political  scientists  have 
attempted  to  blame  either  the  Soviet  Union 
or  the  United  States  for  aggressive  behavior, 
more  reasonable  authors  attribute  the  post- 
World  War  n  deterioration  of  the  Or  and  Al- 
liance to  the  factors  discussed  in  this  essay. 
It  serves  little  purpose  to  discuss  contem- 
porary International  relations  In  terms  of 
"good  guys"  and  "bad  guys"  because  the 
problems  that  confront  the  world  community 
are  never  solved  by  such  attitudes. 

When  reflecting  upon  the  course  of  mod- 
ern diplomacy,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that,  during  the  Iflth  century,  Metternich 
was  able  to  construct  a  stable  international 
system  by  basing  it  upon  cooperative  dialogue 
and  the  protections  of  common  national  in- 
terests. Violence  was  never  permitted  to 
escalate  beyond  a  mutually  acceptable  level; 
no  one  state  could  ever  become  too  powerful 
without  Incurring  the  wrath  of  its  neigh- 
bors. Although  repressive  in  many  respects. 
it  nevertheless  prevented  the  outbreak  of 
another  worldwide  military  confrontation 
for  100  years.  Metternich 's  system  institu- 
tionalized mutually  agreed  upon  norms  and 
made  International  relations  more  manipu- 
lative and  predictable.  Our  contemporary 
challenge  Is  to  construct  and  institutional- 
ize a  modem  system  based  upon  an  interna- 
tional planniiig  process  in  which  further 
oonununicatlon  leading  to  political  and  eco- 
nomic Interdependencles  would  be  fostered. 
Of  all  the  planning  concerns  that  must  be 
addressed,  the  most  difficult  is  the  measure- 
ment of  utility— especially  among  compara- 
tive value  systems.  Here  we  face  what  might 
appear  to  be  limiting  conceptual  problems. 
How  can  a  community  of  nations  with  radi- 
cally different  outlooks  and  perceptions  en- 
gage In  a  meaningful  dialogue  involving  re- 
spective value  systems  not  well  understood 
by  each  other? 

After  the  Napoleonic  Wars  the  nations  of 
■nrope  considered  conflict  avoidance  to  be 
so  Important  that  they  freely  exchanged  In- 
formation in  order  to  clarify  national  ob- 
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Jectlves  and  to  consider  the  effects  of  any 
disruptive  behavior  upon  the  system.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  was  successful  because 
it  Institutionalized  a  technique  for  the  man- 
agement of  international  conflict. 

In  what  follows  we  present  a  similar  k^ 
proach  to  treating  the  prol>lems  of  compara- 
tive value  systems  in  a  manner  that  capital- 
izes  on  a  vital  class  of  modem  analytical  and 
data  management  activities. 
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OLIN  E.  TEAQUE,  FRIEND  TO  THE 
SPACEMAN— THE  VETERAN— THE 
U.8.  CmZEN — THE  WORLD 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  ixosmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  FCTQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  since  becoming  a  Member 
of  Congress,  to  serve  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Honorable  OLnr  E.  TiActn 
while  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manned  Space  Flight  and 
now  under  his  same  outstanding  lead- 
ership as  chairman  of  the  fiill  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics.  I  share  with 
all  my  colleagues  a  deep  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  this  great  legislator  and 
American.  The  Texas  Aggie,  the  alumni 
magazine  of  the  Texas  A.  ft  M.  Univer- 
sity, recently  reviewed  his  accomplish- 
ments. Clearly  his  alma  mater  shares  our 
esteem  for  his  leadership  and  ability.  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  offer  this  brief 
summary  of  the  Honorable  Olin  B. 
"Tiger"  Teague's  contributions  to  our 
Nation  for  the  informatloD  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public. 

The  summary  follows : 

nUXND  TO  THX  SPACUIAN — TKK  VkmUK — 

Th«  vs.  CrnzxN — Thx  Wobu) 


When  Olin  E.  "Tiger"  Teague  "83 
elected  to  Congress  in  1946,  be  could  already 
look  back  on  a  dlstlnguiabed  mUitary  career, 
but  his  greatest  contributions  to  his  country 
lay  ahead. 

On  D-Day  plus  6  Just  over  two  years  be- 
fore. Lt.  Col.  Teague  led  the  men  of  the 
First  Battalion,  814th  Infantry  Regiment, 
70th  Division,  ashore  on  Utah  Beach  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  his  close  friend  Oen. 
J.  Earl  Rudder  "82  and  his  Rangers  scaled 
the  Normandy  cliffs  several  hours  earlier. 
Six  months  later,  on  December  18,  1944, 
Teague  literally  dragged  himself  out  of 
World  War  n  after  being  severely  wounded 
while  reconnoitering  near  the  Siegfried  Line. 
Eventually  one-third  of  his  battalion  was 
killed  and  another  third  injured.  The  unit 
was  in  combat  for  120  straight  days  before 
the  men  got  their  first  rest. 

Two  years  and  numerous  operations  later 
Col.  Teague  became  the  most  decorated 
member  of  Congress  having  been  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  with  two  clusters,  Bronn 
Star  with  two  clusters.  Purple  Heart  with 
two  clusters,  the  Combat  Infantryman's 
Badge,  the  Army  Commendation  Ribbon,  and 
the  French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm. 

Little  could  he  know  as  he  arrived  at  the 
Capitol  that  September  almost  30  years  ago 
that  he  would  someday  be  the  third-rank- 
ing elected  member  In  the  Ho\ise  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  a  leader  of  U.8.  efforts  to 
explore  the  frontier  of  space. 

According  to  an  i^rU  1MS6  arttcls  by 
Frank  Eleazer  In  NatUm'M  Biwlness.  TeagM 
began  his  congressional  career  "with  no  sin- 
gle pledge,  pitndple.  or  burning  amMtloB 
that  he  can  recall,  other  than  a  genaral 


aim  to  take  care  of  returning  servicemen 
and  the  famines  of  those  who  dldnt  come 
back."  And  take  care  of  them  he  did  as  he 
and  members  of  the  House  Veteran's  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  he  soon  chaired, 
carefully  reviewed  as  many  as  600  legisla- 
tive proposals  per  year.  Teague  is  person- 
ally credited  with  authoring  man  veterans 
legislation  than  any  other  member  off  Oon- 
gress. 

The  Texas  Congressman  continues  as  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Veteran's  Ctommlt- 
tee  even  though  he  stepped  down  as  chair- 
man last  year  to  accept  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Science  and  Astronautics  Oommtttee 
which  he  had  Joined  in  10«O.  He  also  served 
on  the  Technology  Assessment  Board  and 
the  Standards  of  Oflldal  Oooduot  (Ethics) 
Committee.  Teague  has  also  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Committees,  the  National 
Democratic  Executive  Committee,  about  five 
Bub-commlttees  of  the  Space  and  Veterans 
Committees,  and  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Speaker's  Steering  Committee.  During  his 
interview  at  AAM  In  May  be  lamented  the 
shcHtage  to  time  to  devote  to  these  en- 
deavors and  announced  that  In  January  he 
plans  to  retire  from  all  except  the  Space 
Committee,  the  Veteran's  Committee,  and 
the  Ethics  Committee. 

In  addition  to  his  continuing  leadership 
In  man's  conquest  of  qMtoe,  "Tiger"  Teague 
chaired  the  Select  Committee  ulUch  Investi- 
gated the  shcMtcomlngs  of  the  World  War 
n  OJ.  BUI  and  authored  the  Korean  War 
Veterans  BUI.  His  unstinting  devotion  to 
duty  and  uncompromising  adheranoe  to  the 
pledge  he  made  during  his  first  campaign — 
To  serve  my  constituents  with  honaety.  atn- 
certty,  faithfulness  and  common  sense,  and 
to  have  the  courage  to  fight  (or  my  convic- 
tions"— has  earned  him  bis  reputation  as  an 
aggressive  and  able  Congressman. 

Teague's  nomination  for  Texas  A&M's  Dis- 
tinguished Alumni  Award  which  he  received 
In  1906  stated  that  "he  reflects  and  recognizes 
the  importance  of  his  educational  training 
at  Texas  A&M.  reflects  pride  in  his  alma 
mater,  and  is  loyal  to  and  interested  m 
Texas  A&M."  His  mterest  In  A&U  Is  partiaUy 
reflected  in  the  CoUege  of  Engineering's 
course  in  Aerospace  Technology  which  he 
was  instrumental  In  establishing.  An  advisor 
to  A&M's  annual  Student  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Affairs  since  its  Inception  in  1055. 
Teague  has  lent  the  program  national  pres- 
tige through  his  help  In  obtaining  prominent 
speakers  to  address  student  leaders  from 
throughout  the  country.  In  1973,  Teague 
presented  his  papers  consisting  primarily  of 
Congressional  correspondence  to  the  Texas 
A&M  University  Archives. 

That  Distinguished  Alumni  Nomination 
concluded  that  "the  Important  point  is  this: 
that  Olin  Teague  is  stiU  an  Aggie.  Those 
closely  associated  with  him  know  that  he 
has  never  forgotten  Texas  AAM,  its  tradi- 
tions, and  its  generosity  in  providing  a  noble 
background  for  its  alumni.  It  has  been  84 
years  (now  42  years)  since  he  lived  and 
studied  on  the  campus.  I  find  it  easy  to 
beUeve,  however,  that  this  day  he  can  sing 
the  Spirit  of  Aggieland  and  The  (Aggie)  Wear 
Hymn  as  weU  as  any  student  on  campus 
today." 

Additional  recognition  from  Texas  A&M  has 
included  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Degree 
(1966)  and  dedication  of  the  Olin  E.  Teague 
Research  Center  (1967).  He  has  also  been 
recognized  by  numerous  organizations  and 
institutions  including  the  VFW  and  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America 
(1948) .  and  the  United  States  MUitary  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  Earlier  this  year,  Teague 
was  awarded  the  Ooddard  Memorial  TVophy 
of  the  National  Space  Club  for  "his  signifi- 
cant and  Invaluable  contribution  to  this  na- 
tion's space  program"  and  Invest  in  Ameri- 
ca's American  Eagle  Award  for  his  "contribu- 
tion to  the  future  of  America." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Olin  Teague's  accomplishments  and  honors 
cannot  twgin  to  be  recounted  in  this  limited 
space.  Even  a  book  on  his  life  would  un- 
doubtedly be  inconq>lete  because  no  one,  per- 
haps not  even  Teague  himself,  could  chroni- 
cle all  the  many  contributions  this  man  has 
made  to  his  school,  his  state  and  his  nation. 

However,  one  thing  Is  certain.  He  can  be 
expected  to  make  more  and  greater  contribu- 
tions as  he  continues  to  serve  the  voters  who 
elected  him  and  all  citizens  of  these  United 
States. 

Congressman  Teague  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Freddie  Dunman  of  Fort  Worth,  have 
three  children:  James  M.  Teague  '58  Major 
John  O.  "Jack"  Teague  '69,  and  Mrs.  Jill 
Cochran,  and  five  grandchUdren. 


FORD'S  ED6EL 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISOOKSCK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRHSENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  New 
York  Times  contains  an  article  by  Prof. 
Seymour  Melman  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Which  raises  some  interesting  ques- 
tions abotit  the  relationship  between  ex- 
cessive military  spending  and  the  Na- 
tion's economic  troubles.  Professor  Mel- 
man asks  If  we  can  afford  a  permanent 
war  economy  and  concludes  we  can  only 
if  we  accept  either  runaway  ^T^f^^tlon  m 
"totalitarian  polltlcal-eoonomlc  con- 
tnds."  The  best  hope  would  be,  as  I  see 
It,  to  spend  only  what  we  need  for  de- 
fense. To  commit  more  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  excess  defense  spending  helps 
the  economy  is  to  Invite  economic  and 
political  disaster. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  11,  1074] 

Ford's  Kiwei. 

(By  Seymour  Melman) 

President  Ford  has  made  two  contradictory 
economic  policy  commitments:  to  sustain 
military  spending  and  to  combat  Inflation. 
That  is  like  trying  to  drive  a  car  with  one 
foot  on  the  accelerate  and  the  other  foot 
on  the  brakes. 

Many  people  regard  Ctovemment  spending 
itself  as  the  prime  culprit  inflation.  Actually, 
it  is  the  nature  of  the  Insanely  oversized 
military  budgets,  not  Oovemment  spending 
as  such,  that  has  had  disastrous  economic 
consequenoes. 

Civilian  projects  qK>nsoied  by  government 
ordinarily  yield  some  addition  to  consumer 
goods  and  services,  or  to  the  capacity  for  fu- 
ture production,  and  hence  add  to  national 
wealth.  The  8100  billion  now  spent  yearly  by 
the  Pentagon  does  none  of  this. 

Conventional  economic  wisdom  assumes 
that  military  products  can  be  counted  as 
ordmary  economic  end  products,  that  the 
money  value  of  resources  used  for  the  mili- 
tary is  a  proper  measure  of  their  economic 
worth,  and  that  military  Income  increases 
national  prosperity.  These  assumptions  are 
false. 

Military  goods  and  services  are  not  ordi- 
nary economic  end-products  since  their  use 
yields  no  addition  to  consumption  or  to  fu- 
ture production.  The  Pentagon's  pre-emption 
of  capital,  technological  skills  and  raw  mate- 
rials diminishes  the  eetmcmle  productivity  of 
the  civilian  economy. 

The  Ideological  iUuslon  that  military  in- 
come adds  to  national  wealth  has  guided 
economic  policies  since  World  War  rr,  blind- 
ing all  to  the  inflationary  consequences  of 
military  spending  at  home  and  abroad. 
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At  home,  a  traditional  strength  of  Ameri- 
can industry  has  been  management's  ability 
to  offset  cost  increases,  such  as  wage  in- 
creases, with  more  productive  machinery  and 
techniques.  This  kept  unit  labor  costs  down, 
making  sharp  price  rises  unnecessary. 

But  attractively  priced  new  production 
machinery  became  less  available  as  efficiency 
lagged  within  the  machinery-producing  in- 
dustries themselves  because  of  the  capitcU 
and  top  engineering  talent  mobilized  for  the 
military. 

MeanwhUe,  the  Pentagon  infected  im- 
portant parts  of  civUtan  industiy  with  its 
patterns  of  cost  and  sulMldy  maximization. 
Mcare  and  more,  industrial  prices  were  Bln4>ly 
run  up  as  costs  rose.  Many  clvUlan  firms 
became  noncompetitive  with  other  firms  in 
national  economies  less  burdened  by  military 
spending.  Managers  soon  discovered  Ijetter 
environments  for  economic  growth,  especial- 
ly in  Canada  and  Western  Europe,  and  they 
slowed  the  re-equipment  of  their  American 
faculties,  leavmg  factories  here  to  stagnate 
while  Investing  In  new  factories  abroad. 

A  spectacular  example  ot  this  process  Is  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  that  it  plans  to  make  55  percent  of 
its  1976  capital  investments  outside  the 
United  States.  The  earect  of  these  domestic 
pressures  is  strongly  inflationary. 

Abroad,  the  value  of  the  dolleu-  was  under- 
mined by  heavy  United  States  mUitary  spend- 
ing. This  dollar  outflow,  combined  with  the 
growing  business  exportation  of  capital,  pro- 
duced an  exodus  of  dollars  of  formerly  stable 
exchange  value  but  oonstantiy  lessening  real 
worth. 

FinaUy.  a  pUe-up  of  unwanted  doUars 
abroad  led  to  the  debacle  of  Augiist.  1071. 
when  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  col- 
lapsed and  prices  of  our  Imports  soared. 

The  Federal  Government  tried  to  soak  up 
some  of  the  unwanted  dollars  by  spiirring 
the  sale  of  American  arms  around  the  world 
and  offering  cr(H>s  and  raw  materials  for 
sale — with  consequent  shortages,  profit-tak- 
ing and  price  rises  at  home.  In  these  ways,  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  Government  have  been 
strongly  inflationary. 

Other  economies  suffer  Inflation  exceeding 
that  of  the  United  States.  However,  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  American  economy  de- 
pends on  world  markets  and  world  cost-price 
conditions  for  foods.  Industrial  materials 
and  fuels.  Unlike  the  sittiation  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  main  dynamics  that  control  Ameri- 
can costs  and  prices  are  home-made. 

Probably  unintended  and  generally  unfore- 
seen, Pentagon  spending  has  contributed 
mightily  to  the  present  inflation  that  erodes 
the  United  States  currency  as  a  store  of  value, 
degrading  the  level  of  living  of  mlUlons  of 
Americans  whUe  enriching  a  few. 

Can  we  have  a  permanent  war  economy 
without  Inflation?  Yes,  with  a  totalitarian 
political -economic  control  system.  If  that  is 
what  President  Ford's  economic  goals  Imply, 
it  Should  be  confronted  openly.  MeanwhUe. 
with  his  contradictory  commitments  in  re- 
duce Inflation  whUe  lavishing  resources  on 
the  military,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
the  economy  wUl  swiftiy  become  Ford's  Edsel. 


WHAT  A  COPOUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ARMSTRONG 

or   COLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  whaX 
a  copout. 

That  is  the  only  way  I  can  describe 
House  action  on  the  so-called  committee 
reform  bill  passed  earlier  this  week. 
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By  adopting  the  so-called  Hansen  plan, 
instead  of  the  original  Boiling-Martin 
committee  reform  bill,  ttie  House  has 
once  again  ducked  the  issue  of  true  com- 
mittee reform.  With  a  couple  of  excep- 
tions, the  changes  are  cosmetic — an  elec- 
tion year  gesture  to  make  our  constitu- 
ents think  Congress  is  reforming  itself. 
Frankly,  the  Boiling-Martin  proposal 
itself  fell  far  short  of  the  kind  of  major 
overhaul  the  House  needs.  Even  this  plan 
did  nothing  about  non-germane  amend- 
ments, conflict-of-interest  voting,  curb- 
ing the  powers  of  conference  committees, 
or  the  elimination  of  the  idiotic  schedul- 
ing procedures  that  the  House  struggles 
imder. 

But  the  Boiling-Martin  report  did 
make  a  start  toward  meaningful  reorga- 
nization of  the  committee  structure  along 
logical  jurisdictional  boundaries.  It 
would  have  consolidated  energy  juris- 
diction now  scattered  amcoig  at  least  94 
committees  and  subcommittees  of  the 
two  Houses.  The  Boiling-Martin  plan 
limited  Members  to  a  single  committee 
assignment;  it  split  Education  and  Labor, 
abolished  the  Post  Office  Committee,  and 
made  other  similar  changes. 

About  the  only  worthwhile  part  of  this 
so-called  reform  peu:kage  which  survived 
in  the  Hansen  substitute  is  the  require 
ment  to  give  the  minority  party  adequate 
stafOng  and  elimination  of  proxy  voting. 
Unfortunately,  there's  no  assurrance 
even  these  modest  reforms  will  be  Im- 
plemented when  Congress  reconvenes  in 
1975. 

I  recall  that  the  1970  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  provided  for  minority 
staffing.  But  when  the  new  Congress  con- 
vened the  following  year  the  Democrats 
simply  went  into  caucus  and  changed  the 
decision  back  to  the  old  way.  .  .  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  of  high-hpnded  tac- 
tics that  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Hansen  substitute. 

I  hope  the  people  of  this  country  are 
watching  closely  the  action  of  the  House 
on  this  matter.  After  a  lot  of  grumbling 
and  complaining  by  the  general  public, 
the  House  sent  out  a  bipartisan  commit- 
tee, under  the  leadership  of  two  of  our 
most  distinguished  Members,  Dick  Boll- 
iNc  and  Dave  Martin,  to  conduct  a  year- 
long study  that  cost  a  million  dollars.  A 
thoughtful  and  carefully  worked-out 
plan  for  committee  reorganization  re- 
sulted. 

But  when  the  committee  reported  its 
findings,  the  Democrats  went  into  cau- 
cus. Behind  closed  doors  and  by  a  secret 
vote,  they  kUled  the  Boiling-Martin  plan 
and  instead  set  up  the  so-called  Hansen 
committee — not  a  committee  of  the 
House,  but  a  committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  to  write  a  watered-down 
version. 

Adopting  this  plan  this  week,  the  House 
has  reverted  to  the  v/orst  traditions  of 
the  psist  and  turned  its  back  again  on 
the  need  for  meaningful  congressional 
reform. 
What  a  "copout." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SPENDING  PROGRAMS 


October  11,  1974 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  needs  to 
seriously  review  its  spending  programs. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Anderson  Herald: 

Stop  Foreign  Aid 
When  anyone  advocates  elimination  of 
foreign  aid,  the  cries  and  howls  of 
liberals  can  be  heard  from  coast  to  coast. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  do  they  come  forth  with  any 
facts  or  flgiires  Justifying  our  foreign  give- 
aways. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
recently  Issued  a  report  that  should  be  dis- 
heartening to  every  American.  The  commit- 
tee has  recommended  an  authorization  of 
$2.6  billion  for  certain  economic,  military 
assistance  and  credit  sales  programs. 

That  amount  Is  only  part  of  $8.6  bUIlon  In 
total  foreign  aid  proposed  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Americans  have  grown  numb  to 
such  figures  over  the  years.  When  individual 
items  in  the  proposal  are  studied,  however, 
they  could  prompt  a  few  hard  questions. 

One  proposal  calls  for  $16  million  In  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars  for  outright  military  assist- 
ance to  African  nations.  What  value  do  we 
receive  from  $11.3  million  in  military  aid  to 
Sthlopla.  or  $70,000  to  Ghana,  or  $100.- 
000  In  arms  to  Liberia?  Bow  In  the  name  of 
common  sense  can  we  Justify  $60,000  to  Mall, 
$860,000  to  Morocco,  or  $300,000  to  Zaire.  The 
$300,000  to  Zaire  U  equivalent  to  the  total 
Income  tax  paid  by  200  middle-income  fami- 
lies. 

In  piecemeal  fashion  the  American  tax- 
payers have  become  saddled  with  providing 
an  annual  allowance  for  more  than  100 
countries.  It  has  been  proposed  that  taxpay- 
ers provide  In  economic  or  military  aid  this 
year.  $2.2  million  to  Upper  Volta.  S17.2  mil- 
lion to  Afghanistan.  $7  million  to  Nepal,  and 
$232  million  to  Turkey. 

If  that  isn't  enough  to  dampen  anyone's 
spirits,  through  the  Peace  Corps  we  will 
spend  $66,000  In  FIJI,  $462,000  to  Swazi- 
land, and  $181,000  in  Oman. 

How  did  this  lunacy  get  started?  Federal 
aid  simply  got  to  be  a  habit,  according  to 
the  committee,  and  It  has  now  become  a 
"near-addictive  bablt." 

"At  present,"  the  committee  observes,  "the 
far-flung  network  of  U.S.  military  assistance, 
advisory  groups,  military  missions,  and  mili- 
tary groups  gives  bureaucratic  momentum  to 
the  perpetuation  of  an,  extensive  program 
the  rationale  for  which  each  year  has  be- 
come increasingly  dubious.  Through  this 
bureaucracy,  the  n.S.  continues — almost 
habitually — to  dlapense  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  weapons  In  pursuit  of  such 
vaguely  defined  goaU  as  'stabUlty.'  'balance,' 
and  the  'maintenance  of  friendly  relations.' 
Yet  in  the  coounlttee's  view,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  such  general  purposes  have  ac- 
tually been  served  by  this  massive  and  often 
indiscriminate  program." 

On  the  contrary,  military  aid.  the  commit- 
tee concludes,  "not  only  escalates  the  de- 
structive potential  of  international  conflict 
but  also  enhances  the  relative  power  of  the 
military  within  those  societies  and  thereby 
crwfttes  undesirable  tendencies  away  from  the 
democratic  processes  which  the  programs  in 
its  origins,  was  intended  to  defeat." 

It  seems  that  what  the  committee  is  say- 
ing in  all  that  fancy  language   is  nothing 


more  than  that  we  are  pouring  our  money 
down  the  drain  in  more  then  lOO  countrlM 
because  Congress  does  not  have  the  guts  to 
stop  the  bureaucracies,  set  Its  collective  foot 
down  and  deny  the  money  to  "enhance  the 
relative  power  of  the  military  within  tboM 
societies." 

Regardless  of  how  sorry  we  might  feel  for 
some  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  it 
is  pure  stupidity  for  the  United  States  to 
bankrupt  Itself,  or  weaken  Itself  to  the  point 
it  can  be  destroyed  by  others,  for  the  sake 
of  being  the  "good  guy  "  by  giving  away  our 
money,  military  equipment  and  resources. 
Att«t  all,  welfare  should  begin  at  home  and 
the  American  taxpayers  are  In  dire  circum- 
stances. 

The  committee  did  recommend  a  three- 
year  phase-out  of  general  military  aid.  Now 
is  the  time  for  every  taxpayer  In  the  country 
to  let  the  congressmen  and  senators  know 
that  foreign  aid  muat  be  stopped — and 
stopped  now — if  our  nation   Is  to  survive. 

If  the  committee's  recommendation  sticks, 
American  taxpayers  could  get  a  break  in  tima 
Until  auch  a  recommendation  passes  the  Con- 
gress, however,  the  drain  continues. 


S.    3838.    THE    DEBT    OBLIGATIONS 
AND  USURY  CEILING  LEOISLATIDN 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
oort  the  conference  report  on  S.  3838,  the 
debt  obligations  and  usury  celling  legls- 
.<ition. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  a  fair  com- 
promise in  resolving  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House-  and  Senate-passed 
versions  of  this  legislation. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  legislation  which  passed  the 
House  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the 
issuing  and  sale  of  variable  rate  notes. 

Title  II  and  title  in  of  the  conference 
report  were  incorporated  in  the  Senate- 
passed  version  and  were  accepted  by  the 
House  conferees  only  after  careful  con- 
sideration. Both  of  these  provisions  are 
intended  to  correct  situations  in  specific 
States,  and  they  are  both  of  a  temporary 
nature — expire  July  1,  1977.  or  sooner  if 
action  is  taken  at  the  State  level  to  over- 
ride these  exemptions.  As  one  who  has 
repeatedly  stood  before  this  body  and 
argued  for  States'  rights.  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  would  not  be  supporting  these 
provisions  if  I  thought  they  in  any  way 
preempted  State  controls  that  could  be 
quickly  corrected  at  the  State  level  If 
that  State  so  desired.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  States  Involved  do  want  this  im- 
mediate relief,  and  only  in  order  to  give 
them  time  to  correct  It  themselves 
through  the  State  process. 
'rrruE  n — intebcst  rate  aicendments  recard- 

INO     STA'rE      USintT     CEIUNCS     ON      BUSINESS 
LOANS 

In  today's  money  market,  insured 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Montana  are 
virtually  unaMe  to  make  business  and 
commercial  loans  because  of  State  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  restraints  which 
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place  an  interest  ceiling  on  business  and 
commercial  loans  of  10  percent  without 
corporate  usury  exemptlori.  Title  n  would 
permit  insured  banks  ahd  savings  and 
loan  associations  In  these  States  to  ex- 
ceed their  State  usury  law  limifcs  for  loans 
to  corporations  and  unincorporated  busi- 
ness and  agriculture  loans.  This  provi- 
sion expires  July  1,  1977.  "or  the  date — 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title — 
on  which  the  State  enacts  a  provision  of 
law  which  prohibits  the  charging  of  In- 
terest at  the  rates  provided  in  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title." 

The  situation  is  now  that  the  financial 
institutions  in  these  States  must  pay  up 
to  13  percent  for  money — obtained 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
the  Federal  funds  market — ^but  the  maxi- 
mum Interest  that  can  be  charged  com- 
mercial borrowers  Is  10  pwrcent. 

TITLE  m APPLICABUJTT  OF  STATE  TJStTRT  CEIL- 
INGS TO  CERTAIN  OBLIOATTONS  ISSTTED  BT 
BANKS  AND  AFFILIATB8 

Title  m  would  correct  a  situation 
which  exists  in  California.  Under  article 
20.  section  22,  of  the  California  Constitu- 
tion, the  usury  law  limits  the  rate  of  In- 
terest to  10  percent  that  a  lender  may 
charge  and  receive,  and  a  borrower  may 
pay  In  connection  with  a  loan  transac- 
tion. In  effect,  this  prohibits  bank  hold- 
ing companies  and  other  California  cor- 
porations from  Issuing  variable  rate  notes 
which  might  yield  more  than  10  percent 
per  year,  and  the  public  Is  also  prohibited 
from  purchasing  such  notes  for  which 
they  may  receive  Interest  over  10  percent. 
It  will  take  until  June  1976  to  get  this 
issue  on  the  ballot. 

Another  problem  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia that  would  be  clarified  by  this 
title  is  that  question  over  whether  or  not 
the  deposits  over  $100,000 — CD's — are 
actually  borrowing  from  the  bank,  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  usury  ceiling. 
Because  of  this  problem,  large  depositors 
will  start  depositing  out  of  State.  This  Is 
now  the  case  as  large  CD's  have  begun  to 
mature.  Again,  this  amendment  is  of  a 
temporary  nature  and  would  expire  mi 
July  1,  1977,  or  sooner  If  the  "State  en- 
acts a  provision  of  law  which  limits  the 
amoimt  of  Interest  which  may  be  charged 
in  connection  with  deposits  or  obligations 
referred  to  in  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title." 

On  August  31, 1974.  the  California  Leg- 
islature adopted  Assembly  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 126  asking  Congress  to  provide  tem- 
porary relief,  and  the  following  is  the 
text  of  this  resolution  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

AssEMBLT  Joint  Rksoltttion  No. 126 — 
Relattvs  to  Interest  Rates 
legislative  counsel's  digest 

AJR  126,  Knox.  Interest  rates. 

Memorializes  Congress  to  provide  Califor- 
nia with  temporary  relief  frtHn  specified  ef- 
fects of  the  usury  provisions  of  the  California 
Constitution. 

Whereas.  Economic  conditions  have  re- 
sulted m  depositors  being  able  to  obtain 
Interest  on  large  deposits  from  non-Callfor- 
nla  Institutions  in  excess  of  10  percent:  and 

Whereas,  The  avaUablllty  of  high  Interest 
deposits  In  other  states  and  not  within  Cali- 
fornia may  have  serious  long-term  effects  on 
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the  ecpaomy  of  the  State  of  California  by  re- 
sulting in  withdrawals  of  large  depK>slts  from 
CalUomla  with  subsequent  adverse  efCects  on 
loan  availability  and  employment;  and 

Whereas,  California  financial  institutions 
could  offer  these  same  high-Interest  deposits 
but  for  the  lack  of  clarity  of  the  California 
Constitution;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  impossible  to  place  a  clari- 
fying amendment  to  the  California  Constitu- 
tion before  California  voters  before  Jvme 
1976  at  the  next  scheduled  statewide  general 
election;  and 

Whereas,  The  California  l/eglslature  is  ad- 
vised that  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  S.  3838,  could, 
if  amended  to  do  so,  solve  California's  prob- 
lem on  a  temporary  basis  pending  resolution 
by  the  California  electorate;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Aaaembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Cal- 
ifornia Legislature  memoriallEes  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  the  State  of 
California  with  temporary  relief  from  the 
above-stated  apparent  imforeseen  and  unin- 
tended effects  of  the  California  Constitution 
and  thus  provide  the  cltiaens  of  California 
with  time  to  consider  amending  said  Consti- 
tution at  the  first  available  opportunity;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  PLAYWRIGHT 
JOHN  PATRICK  CONSIDERS  THE 
U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  "AS  SAFE  AS 
ANY  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD" 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

OF    THE    VIROIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  publicity  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  re- 
ceived some  time  ago  as  a  result  of  a 
few  unfortunate  incidents,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  following  article  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  Post  written  as  a  result 
of  an  interview  held  with  Pulitzer  priee- 
winning  playwright,  Mr.  John  Patrick, 
who  presently  resides  there. 

This  article  realistically  portrays  the 
atmosphere  our  islands  offer  our  fre- 
quent visitors,  and  attributes  to  this 
great  territory,  the  warm  receptive  char- 
acter of  its  people. 

This  article  is  as  foUows: 
[From  the  Virgin  Islands  Post,  Oct.  1,  1974) 

Securitt  Is  a  Place  You  Have  To  Live 

"I  have  travelled  all  over  the  world.  I  could 
have  lived  anywhere.  But  let  me  tell  you,  no- 
where in  the  world  Is  there  security  these 
days.  We're  going  through  a  phase  of  violence 
that  is  worldwide.  So  you  might  as  well  live 
in  a  place  like  the  Virgin  Islands  where  the 
people  are  pleasant,  the  weather  Is  Ideal,  and 
flowers  bloom  year-round.  Find  a  place  you 
love  to  live — there's  your  security." 

So  speaks  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  play- 
wright John  Patrick  to  anyone  who  asks  him 
why  he  chose  the  VS.  Virgin  Islands  to 
"settle  down"  in  over  a  year  ago. 
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Patrick  is  an  enthusiastic  booster  of  living 
in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  he  says  he  has 
tallcAd  many  of  his  own  circle  of  theatrical 
and  literary  friends  from  the  states  Into  mov- 
ing to  or  buying  property  on  either  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Croix,  or  St.  John. 

And  Patrick  backed  up  his  "claim"  with 
names  easily  recognized.  For  Instance:  Vivian 
Vance,  long-time  actress  on  the  "I  Love  Lucy" 
television  series,  and  close  friend  of  Patrick's, 
has  bought  property  on  St.  Croix  and  visits 
whenever  possible.  Robert  Ludlum — author 
of  bestsellers  "The  Scarlotti  Inheritance," 
"The  Matlock  Papers,"  and  the  "Osterm&n 
Weekend  "  visited  Patrick  on  vacation  and 
was  so  impressed  with  the  Virgin  Islands 
that  he  bought  a  bouse  near  Patrick's  and 
moved  his  famUy  to  St.  Thomas  permanently. 
And  friend  Alan  Alda  of  the  M'A'S'H  TV 
series  and  his  wife  enjoy  visiting  Patrick  at 
his  Fortuna  Sugar  Mill  estate. 

Why  does  he  think  these  people  and  others 
are  choosing  the  Virgin  Islands  for  their 
home?  He  says  "one,  they  think  it's  beautiful. 
Two,  It's  as  safe  as  any  place  in  the  world. 
And  three,  it's  under  the  American  flag." 

•  •  •  «  • 

He  is  to  date  the  author  of  1,000  radio 
scripts  and  some  60  plays  and  movie  scripts. 
Including  such  well-known  titles  as  "The 
Tea  House  of  the  August  Moon,"  (his  Pul- 
itzer Prize  winner) ,  "The  WcM'ld  of  Suzle 
Wong,";  "Three  Coins  In  a  Fountain",  "Love 
Is  a  Many  Splendored  Thing",  "High  So- 
ciety," and  "Les  Qlrls".  In  addition  he  has 
won  at  least  three  "Ten  Best  Plays  of  the 
Year"  awards,  for  "The  Hasty  Heart,"  "Tea 
House  of  the  August  Moon,"  and  "Curious 
Savage." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Patrick  says  he  Is  the  first  playwright  to 

stipulate  in  his  contract  that  there  be  no 
discrimination  on  or  off  stage  in  his  pro- 
ductions. For  that  he  received  an  NA.A.CP. 
award. 

Patrick's  travels,  for  both  business  and 
pleasure,  spanned  the  globe  before  he  finally 
chose  St.  Thomas  as  his  permanent  home. 
During  World  War  II  he  served  in  the  Amer- 
ican Field  Service,  Joining  prior  to  Pearl 
harbor.  The  A.F.S.  was  a  hospital  unit;  he 
preferred  it  because  "I  couldn't  stand  kill- 
ing anyone."  Later  he  became  attached  to 
British  hospital  units  in  the  Middle  East. 
India,  and  Burma.  In  recent  years  he  has 
traveled  Europe  and  the  Orient,  but  all  the 
while  he  didn't  see  any  place  he  really  wanted 
to  call  home  until  he  found  his  historic  old 
sugar  mill  in  Fortuna. 

Patrick  is  a  very  private  person,  and  pre- 
fers work  on  his  beautiful  multi-level  home 
constructed  around  the  old  mill  and  sprawled 
over  the  Fortuna  hillside  to  socializing.  Sev- 
eral German  Shepherds  romp  over  so't  gras- 
sy lawns  commanding  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive views  of  St.  Thomas's  hUls  and  har- 
bor to  be  found.  Outdoor  living  is  the  theme 
as  would  be  expected  in  a  tropical  climate. 
Each  spacious  room  in  the  rambling  home  is 
separated  by  patios  and  steps  leading 
to  various  levels;  to  get  from  one  room  to  an- 
other is  a  matter  of  stepping  outside  and 
walking  a  few  steps  to  another  building  since 
they  are  each  detached. 

Each  room  throughout  the  "bouse"  Is 
filled  with  antiques,  souvenirs,  and  memen- 
tos of  his  career  and  of  his  travels.  The  fur- 
nishings include  brass  from  the  Orient,  an- 
tique carved  furniture,  Scandinavian  glass, 
aged  Chinese  funeral  lamps,  fur  rugs,  ornate 
screens,  old  English  pewter;  and  even  an  an- 
cient Japanese  Buddha  keeps  an  eye  on  the 
very  modern  swinunlng  pool  on  a  lower  ter- 
race. 

He  has  blended  old  and  new,  valuable  and 
sentimental  throughout.  But  the  room  com- 
bining perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  sentl- 
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mental  decor  ta  Patrick's  study  where  he  puts 
In  four  to  five  rigorously  disciplined  hours 
of  writing  each  morning.  The  walla  are  llnad 
with  signed  photographs  of  celebrltiea  easily 
recognizable,  pubUclty  posters  of  his  plays 
and  movies,  and  of  course,  his  awards,  In- 
cluding the  plain  but  highly  esteemed  Pul- 
itzer. 

"I  coxUdn't  be  happier."  Patrick  said.  "Al- 
though many  people  ask  whatever  happened 
to  Patrick,  is  he  dead?  I'm  still  very  much 
alive  and  still  one  of  the  most  active  play- 
wrights around.  I  write  three  to  Ave  plays  a 
year  now  for  the  40,000  community  theaters 
la  the  United  States,  where  all  the  action  Is 
these  days.  And  this  U  the  place  to  do  It. 
And  as  proof  of  my  confidence  In  the  Virgin 
Islands,  by  the  time  I  have  finished  the  re- 
modeling and  restoration,  I  will  have  in- 
vested almost  a  half  million  dollan  In  my 
place." 

His  plans  for  his  home  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands do  not  end  with  Just  the  remodeling 
and  furnishing.  As  a  result  of  close  a<isocla- 
tlon  with  Dr.  A.  B.  Bonds,  preetdent  of  Bald- 
win Wallace  College  in  Berea.  Ohio — 
and  having  no  family  of  his  own  Patrick  Is 
seriously  considering  willing  his  home  to  the 
college  to  establish  a  "colony"  for  aspiring 
writers  where,  as  part  of  the  curriculum, 
young  writers,  can  learn,  write  and  commu- 
nicate with  each  other. 

"I  cant  think  of  a  better  place  for  It," 
Patrick  said. 


AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL  AN- 
NOUNCES PRISONER  OP  CXDN- 
SCIENCE  WEEK  1974 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTAnVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amnesty 
International  Is  a  private,  nonpolitlcal, 
multinational  organization  dedicated  to 
securing  the  release  of  people  Jailed  solely 
for  their  beliefs.  It  is  frequent^  found 
In  the  forefront  of  human  rights  battles. 

October  13  to  October  20  aIUI  be  ob- 
served as  Amnesty  Intematio|ial's  i974 
Prisoner  of  Conscience  We^.  (Attention 
will  be  focused  upon  13  case#  In  order 
to  bring  international  attent^n  to  the 
cases  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  Im- 
prisoned throughout  the  worl<l  because 
of  what  they  believe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  give  Sme  great 
pleasure  if  there  were  no  neel  for  this 
campaign.  But  the  need  Is  maiilfest  and 
we  must  be  thankful  that  Amtiesty  In- 
ternational exists. 

Following  my  brief  statement  Is  a  copy 
of  a  news  release  issued  by  Antnesty  In- 
ternational and  a  brief  sketch  Df  the  13 
cases  that  will  receive  especial  intention: 
Abinestt  Intssnationai.  ANNoniicia  Pais- 
OKER  or  Conscience  Wkkk  1974 

Amnesty  International  will  observe  Its  1974 
Prisoner  of  Conscience  Week  from  October 
13  through  20.  During  this  period.  Amnesty 
seeks  to  focus  International  attention  on  the 
plight  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Prisoners 
of  Conscience  throughout  the  world — men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  neither  used 
nor  advocated  violence,  but  have  been  In- 
carcerated solely  for  their  belled  These  13 
cases  have  been  chosen  to  emjpihaBize  the 
Injustice  and  cruelty  experlencail  In  over 
100  countries  by  the  3,450  prisoner*  currently 
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under  adc^tlon  or  Investigation  by  Amneaty 
groups. 

Suba<U  of  Indonesia  ta  a  peasant  farmer. 

Elaa  Rudolfl  of  Ohlto  ta  an  actreaa. 

Abdtil  Azl2  Al  Mu'ABunar  waa  Saudi 
Arabia's  ambassador  to  SwltBsrland. 

Vyacheelav  Cbomovll  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  Journalist. 

Martin  Soatre  of  the  United  States  la  a 
Black  Intellectual  who  ran  a  bookshop. 

Laearus  Nkala  of  RbodeaU  Is  a  buUder 
with  a  wife  and  four  children. 

Bishop  Chi  Hak-sun  of  South  Korea  Is  a 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  Honorary 
Chairman  of  Amnesty's  South  Korean  Sec- 
tion. 

Vladimir  Makarov  of  Bulgaria  is  an  old 
age  pensioner. 

General  Liber  Seregnl  of  Uruguay  Is  a  dls- 
tlng\ilBhed  soldier. 

Huynh  Tan  Mam  of  South  Vietnam  is  a 
student. 

Eneamaelon  Formentl  Arener  of  Spain  waa 
trying  to  encourage  greater  political  con- 
sciousness In  women. 

Dr.  Pablo  Castellanos  Caballero  of  Cuba  la 
a  profeaaor. 
Mbkhtar  Monsoiul  of  Moroco  Is  a  student 

BXTBADt — tNSONXSIA 

Subadl  la  an  Indonesian  peasant  being  held 
because  of  hla  past  aflUUtlon  with  the  In- 
donesia Communist  Party,  which  the  army 
claimed  had  Instigated  the  attempted  left- 
wing  coup  In  Jakarta  In  1966.  Subadl  waa 
(me  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  arrested 
after  the  attempted  coup.  He  and  over 
6S.00O  others  remain  prisoners.  Fewer  thitn 
500  have  ever  been  tried.  These  detainees 
have  never  been  Informed  at  the  reason  for 
their  arrest,  have  no  right  of  appeal,  no  access 
to  legal  advice  or  protection,  and  are  held 
under  mlUtary  Jurisdiction  without  recourse 
to  clvUlan  courts.  Subadl  has  been  beaten 
severely  and  Is  allowed  to  write  only  one 
censored  postcard  of  30  words  each  month: 
he  unfailingly  asks  for  clothes,  sandals,  food, 
and  medicine. 

EL8A   BUSOLrZ — CHILK 

Elsa  Rudolfl,  known  professionally  as  Coca, 
Is  an  actress  and  a  former  member  of  the 
cultural  commission  of  the  Chilean  Theatre 
Actors  Union.  Rudolfl's  arrest.  In  October 
1973,  a  month  after  the  coup.  Is  part  of  the 
Junta's  attempt  to  destroy  the  ptopular  arts 
In  Chile.  Tortured  and  savagely  beaten, 
Rudolfl  has  been  left  deaf  In  one  ear.  She 
Is  being  held  In  Buen  Pastor,  a  convent  being 
used  as  a  women's  correctional  house.  The 
majority  of  the  women  held  In  Buen  Pastor 
have  been  sexually  assaulted.  There  are  at 
least  two  women  who  are  pregnant  as  a  result 
of  rape. 

ABOT7I.   Azre    Al,    BdT'AMMAa SAUDI    AEABIA 

Abdul  Aziz  Al  Mu'Ammar  was  arrested  In 
1983,  two  weeks  after  he  had  been  relieved 
of  his  post  as  Saudi  Ambassador  to  Sw'.czer- 
land.  Abdul  Aziz  was  suspected  of  disloyalty 
to  the  ruling  famUy.  which,  at  that  time, 
suspected  President  Nasser  of  Egypc  of  plan- 
ning the  overthrow  of  the  Saudi  g-ivemment 
by  supporting  thoee  progressive  Paudl  Intel- 
lectuals who  were  demanding  a  ,'jaore  Uberal 
regime.  Whereas  many  of  those  detained  at 
that  time  have  since  been  releasi>d  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  logical  reason  lor  the  con- 
tinued detention  without  charge  or  trial  of 
Abdul  Aziz,  he  remains  Imprisoned,  and  his 
family  reports  he  Is  losing  his  eyesight.  A 
request  for  medical  treatment  has  been 
refused. 

VTACHESLAV    CHOBNOVIL SOVIFT    T7NION 

In  January  1972,  Journalist  Vyacheslav 
Chomovll  and  a  number  of  other  prominent 
Ukrainian  dissidents  were  arreeted  by  the 
KGB  In  a  move  to  suppress  entirely  the  vole© 
of  dlaaent  In  the  Ukraine.  Chomovll,  who  has 
worked  as  an  editor  and  publisher  for  a  num- 
ber of  Ukrainian  newspapers  and  magazines. 
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waa  lint  anaatad  In  1096  for  refoatng  to  tea. 
ttfy  In  a  poUtlcal  trial.  In  1966  he  puHiahad 
The  OhonutoU  P*per$.  a  number  of  daelara- 
Uooa  and  proteato  about  the  19«fr-«a  pouucal 
triala.  and,  aa  a  rwolt.  ha  ^ent  18  numtlia  la 
a  iMbar  camp.  Chomovll  was  bald  Incom- 
municado fbr  13  montha  after  hla  most  re- 
cent arrest  and  waa  finally  brought  to  trial 
in  Vabniary  1973  on  charges  of  "antl-Sorlae 
agitation  and  propaganda."  He  pleaded  not 
guUty  and  refused  to  make  a  atatement  of 
repentance  or  to  testify  against  the  other 
Ukrainians  arrested  In  1972.  Cbomovll  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  iza- 
prlaonment,  to  be  followed  by  five  years' 
exile. 

MAamv  BoaTsa — csji. 
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Martin  Soatie  ta  a  Black  activist  apparently 
framed  by  the  police  bacauae  of  hla  radical 
aotlvltlea,  namely  the  aeUlng  of  hooka  that 
might  In^lre  a  radical  Black  oonsdouaneaa 
and  the  using  of  his  bookshop  for  gatherings 
of  like-minded  people.  Dtmng  civil  dlaturb- 
ancea  In  June  1967  in  B\iffalo,  Soatre  waa 
constantly  harassed  by  police.  In  July,  Art© 
WlUiams.  a  known  drug  addict,  tesUfled  that 
he  had  bought  heroin  In  Sostre's  shop.  Sostre 
was  arrested  for  sale  of  narcotics  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  40-year  prison  term.  Williams  has 
alnoe  retracted  hla  testimony,  the  aola 
giounda  for  Soatre'a  conviction,  and  the  po- 
Uoe  officer  who  iH>parently  organized  the 
firame-up  has  been  dismissed  from  the  Buf- 
falo police  force  for  misplacing  a  quantity  of 
heroin.  During  his  imprisonment.  Soetre  baa 
been  subjected  to  harassment  and  baa  been 
put  m  solitary  confinement  because  be  re- 
fuses  to  submit  to  rectal  aearcbee  and  <bav« 
off  bis  beard.  An  appeal  to  have  Soatre  re- 
moved from  the  atate  facility  where  be  ta 
now  being  kept  and  where  his  safety  is  In 
Jeopardy,  has  been  denied. 

LAZAaUS    NKALA — BHODISIA 

Lazarus  Nkala,  arrested  In  1964,  Is  one  of 
about  20  Rhodeslan  African  nationalists  who 
have  been  held  In  prison  by  Ian  Smith's  Rho- 
desia Front  Party  since  before  1966.  Nkala 
has  never  been  charged  with  any  offence, 
brought  to  trial,  or  convicted.  He  has  lived 
for  10  yean  without  his  family,  and  he  writes 
that  his  greatest  hardship  is  not  being  with 
his  children.  Rhodesia  Is  one  of  the  few 
ooimtrles  which  detain  Individuals  without 
trial  for  such  lengths  of  time  aa  Lazarua 
Nkala  has  been  held.  In  Justification,  a  Rho- 
deslan Judge  has  said:  Detention  Is  not  re- 
garded as  a  punishment  for  what  a  detainee 
has  done  In  the  past,  but  as  an  admlnlstre- 
tlve  expedient  assigned  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  anything  In  the  future  which  would 
imperil  the  safety  and  order  of  the  state. 

All  chances  of  Nkala's  release  have  been 
firmly  quashed. 

BISHOP  CHI  RAK-STTN SOUTH  KOBXA 

The  South  Korean  Bishop  of  Wonju.  tha 
Most  Reverend  Daniel  Chi  Hak-Sun,  Is  the 
most  outspoken  Roman  Catholic  prelate 
against  the  repressive  practices  of  President 
Park  Chung-Hee.  Bishop  Chi  is  now  serving 
a  l&-year  prison  sentence  for  providing 
monetary  aid  to  the  poet  Kim  Chl-Ha,  an- 
other outspoken  Park  critic,  also  In  prison. 
Bishop  Chi  reportedly  gave  the  money  to  wtwi 
because  Kim  was  denied  all  means  to  sus- 
tain a  livelihood,  following  the  ban  on  all  his 
works  In  South  Korea.  Bishop  Cht  was  first 
arrested  by  the  Park  government  In  1972. 
After  his  arrest  this  July,  he  was  reported- 
ly tortured.  It  ta  believed  that  only  inter- 
national pressure  against  Bishop  Cbl's  deten- 
tion prevented  the  death  sentence. 

VLADUOK  aCAKAXOV BtTLOABIA 

Vladimir  Makarov,  aged  60,  a  resident  of 
Bulgaria  who  was  bom  In  Russia,  waa  aan> 
tenced  on  February  13.  1974.  to  five  yaan* 
Imprisonment.  The  charges  against  Makarov 
Included  all  kinds  of  seemingly  contradictory 
accusations,  but  what  apparently  most  dis- 
turbed the  Btilgarlan  authorities  was  the  fact 


tbat  Makarov  tiaed  to  maat  and  dlaeuaa  with 
friends  (Tbeodossl  Belyakovskl  and  a 
Frenchwoman.  Catherine  Lvoff,  both  of 
whom  were  alao  arreatad — ^Mtaa  Lvoff  waa 
shortly  releaaed  and  returned  to  France  be- 
cause of  French  dlidomatle  preaaure)  prob- 
lems of  human  rights  and  poUtteal  dla- 
ildenta  In  Kaatem  Buropa.  Makarov  and 
bia  two  aaaoclatea  were  ohurgad  with  "dla- 
semtnatlng  slanderoua  faadat  literature  and 
propaganda  material,"  referring  to  publica- 
tions found  In  their  possaaslan.  Including  the 
writings  of  dlssldsnt  Soviet  Intalleatuals  Ilka 
Bukovaky,  Sakbarov,  and  Solahenltayn.  Ma- 
karov and  Belyakovskl  appealed  Immediately 
against  the  sentences,  but  their  appeal  waa 
rejected. 

GENRAL  LIBXR  SERECNI TTKUOrAT 

General  Liber  Seregnl  Is  a  retired  Urugua- 
yan soldier  and  former  prealdantlal  can- 
didate. In  1968.  Seregnl  retired  from  the  army 
In  protest  against  the  government's  attempts 
to  Involve  the  military  In  civilian  politics. 
In  1973.  be  was  arrested  after  taking  part  In 
demonstrations  against  the  cloaun  of  Par- 
liament and  the  banning  of  the  major  trade 
union.  Seregnl  waa  held  in  aolltary  oonflne- 
ment  In  a  military  barraeka  for  6  montha 
without  cha^.  In  early  1974,  be  waa  Indict- 
ed on  charges  relating  not  only  to  the  dem- 
onstration In  which  he  participated,  but 
also  to  pre-election  meetings  wltb  guerrilla 
groups.  It  Lb  believed  that  the  confessions 
which  led  to  the  latter  charge  were  obtained 
under  torture. 

HtrrNH  TAN  MAM — SOUTK  VXTTNAM 

Huynh  Tan  Iklam.  29,  Is  President  of  tb* 
General  Association  of  Salgon  Students,  and 
the  best-Known  student  spcAasman  In  South 
Vietnam.  He  has  penlstently  opposed  the 
policies  of  the  Thleu  regime  and  voiced  his 
criticism  of  the  American  presence  In  Viet- 
nam. As  a  result,  he  has  been  constantly  in 
and  out  of  Jail  during  the  past  few  years. 
In  January  1972,  Huynh  Tan  Mam  was  ar- 
rested with  61  other  students.  Intellectuals, 
and  civil  rights  leaden.  He  was  taken  to  the 
National  Police  Headquarters  In  Saigon  and 
subjected  to  a  brutal  series  of  Interroga- 
tions. In  May  1973,  Saigon  announced  that 
Mam  was  Included  on  the  list  of  prlsonera 
to  be  exchanged  with  the  PRO  at  Loc  Nlnb. 
Mam  refused  to  be  repatriated  to  the  PRO. 
claiming  tbat  be  belonged  Instead  to  the 
Third  Force  neutralist  movement.  At  Loc 
Nlnh,  Mam  was  promised  an  unconditional 
release  by  the  Saigon  authorities,  but  on  his 
return  to  Saigon,  he  was  sent  to  Chi  Boa 
prison.  Mam  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 

ENCAaNACXON   rOBMKNTX   AaZNKm— SPAIN 

Enoarnaclon  Formentl  Arener  ("Canl")  Is 
a  member  of  the  banned  Marxist-Leninist 
Communist  Party  of  Spain,  which  she  Joined 
In  1966  when  she  was  28.  Until  her  arrest 
In  1968,  Canl  was  one  of  the  party's  most 
active  members.  She  was  determined  to  raise 
the  political  consciousness  of  Spanish  wom- 
en. During  her  six  yeare'  Imprisonment,  Canl 
has  protested  the  poor  food.  Inadequate  fa- 
cilities, and  harsh  and  arbitrary  disciplinary 
measures.  She  has  at  least  five  more  yean 
to  serve,  and  despite  her  determination  not 
to  be  depressed  by  her  own  circumstances, 
conditions  are  Inexcusably  severe. 

DR.  PABLO  CASTELLANOS  CABALLEBO CTTBA 

Dr.  Pablo  Castellanos  Caballero.  a  65-year 
old  professor  and  Journalist,  has  been  Im- 
prisoned In  Cuba  since  1961,  the  year  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion,  when  thousands 
of  Cuban  citizens  were  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  collaboration  wltb  the  American  Invad- 
ers. His  friends  and  relatives  have  asserted 
that  he  was  Innocent  of  any  crime.  They 
claim  he  was  arrested  because  of  his  stead- 
fast opposition  to  Cuban  communism  and 
the   Castro   government.    Since    his    arrest. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pablo  CasteUanos*  health  has  deteriorated 
sharply.  He  suffers  from  an  ulcer  and 
chronic  asthma,  as  weU  as  serious  heart 
disease,  but.  because  he  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  submit  to  Castro's  "rehabilitation 
program"  and  renounce  bis  opposition  to 
Cuban  communism,  be  Is  denied  adequate 
medical  attention. 

MOKHTAB  MONSOtrai MOBOCCO 

*  Mokbtar  Monsourl  Is  a  yoting  Moroccan 
secondary  school  student  arrested  In  1972 
In  a  move  to  stamp  out  growing  left-wing 
radicalism  within  the  educational  system. 
Mokbtar.  whose  health  was  already  dam- 
aged by  his  Incarceration,  suffered  even 
more  physical  deterioration  by  his  volun- 
tary participation  In  a  two-month  hunger 
strike  staged  by  fellow  students  Imprisoned 
at  Casablanca  In  order  to  reinforce  their 
demands  for  better  prison  conditions.  A  year 
after  his  arrest,  Mokbtar  was  unable  to  ap- 
pear at  his  trial — after  undergoing  17  con- 
secutive days  of  torture,  he  had  suffered  a 
mental  and  physical  breakdown  character- 
ized by  epileptic  fits  and  partial  paralysis 
of  his  lower  limbs.  As  of  June  1974,  Mokhtar 
was  still  In  prison  and  requests  for  bis  re- 
lease Into  provisional  liberty  have  been  re- 
fused. 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  CRISIS 
MANAGEMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cALXroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
learned  over  tiie  past  several  years  that 
we  cannot  deal  effectively  with  the  con- 
tinual international  crises  we  confront 
every  day.  Several  proposals  utilizing 
computer  technology  to  share  informa- 
tion and  solutions  have  been  put  forth. 
One  such  practical  beginning  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  article,  which  I 
recommend  to  my  colleagues: 

A  Practical  Beginning  to  Crisis 

Manacbmknt 

(By  Robert   H.   Kupperman   and   Steven   C. 

Goldman) 

We  have  made  great  claims  for  the  possible 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  international 
computer-assisted  conferencing  system  de- 
voted to  planning  and  crlBls  management. 
The  siu«st  way  to  prevent  these  benefits  from 
being  realized  would  be  to  accept  the  claims 
uncritically,  proceed  with  construction  and 
lavish  funding  of  such  a  system,  and  attempt 
Immediately  to  apply  It  to  delicate  and  con- 
troversial Issues.  The  Inevitable  falliire  of 
such  a  headlong  approach  would  doubtless 
stifle  further  attempts  for  the  fcMvseeable 
future.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  suggest  pos- 
sibilities for  exploration  rather  than  to  sell 
a  ready-made  panacea.  Inevitably,  we  must 
face  the  question  of  how  the  possibilities 
might  be  realized.  We  have  Indicated  above 
how  not  to  do  It.  On  the  other  hand,  sitting 
back  and  waiting  for  It  to  evolve  eventually 
Is  unsatisfactory.  Thus,  we  will  attempt  to 
sketch  In  this  section  a  program  which  may 
serve  to  bring  Into  being  the  sort  of  eventual 
system  we  visualize,  starting  from  a  modest 
and  Innocuous  beginning. 

Considering  the  fact  that  only  a  handful  of 
nations  are  producing  a  food  surplus,  the 
problem  which  deserves  Immediate  attention 
and  tha  one  on  which  it  appaan  least  difficult 
to  develop  agreement  is  tbat  of  famine.  Un- 
like US-Sovlet  or  Arab-IsraeU  relations,  the 
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resolution  of  famine  problems  la  a  coc^ra- 
tlve  venture  among  nations  and  does  not 
involve  explosive  poUtlcal  confrontation  be- 
tween potential  adversaries.  No  one  seems  to 
be  directly  In  favor  of  starvation.  Although 
an  effective  relief  effort  might  perturb 
domestic  food  supplies  in  some  nations  and 
compete  for  transportation  facilities,  these 
problems  would  appear  minimal  and  tolerable 
In  the  face  of  the  alternatives.  Despite  good 
Intentions,  the  present  relief  efforts  are  gen- 
erally lll-coordlnated  and  Ineffective.  The 
task  of  alleviating  this  problem  by  coordinat- 
ing and  managing  International  famine  relief 
efforts  would  make  a  useful  trial  run  for  a 
computer-based  conferencing  system. 

Little  seems  to  be  known  about  the  quan- 
titative dynamics  of  famine.  We  know,  for 
Instance,  that  at  some  point  seed  com  and 
domestic  animals  are  eaten,  thereby  compli- 
cating recovery,  but  useful  quantitative 
models  of  the  process  do  not  appear  to  exist. 
Evolving  models  for  the  famine  process,  for 
world  food  resources,  and  for  the  relevant 
processing  and  tran^>ortation  facilities  via 
a  computer-assisted  International  confer- 
ence might  allow  agreement  on  an  objective 
plan  of  action  and  a  coherent  long-term 
relief  effort  rather  than  sporadic  and  Ineffec- 
tive attempts  to  feed  the  hungry.  Feedback 
to  modelere  from  field  operations  would  pro- 
vide checks  on  the  validity  of  the  models. 
The  implementation  and  management  of 
such  a  plan  would  test  the  crisis  manage- 
ment potential  of  the  system. 

Large  numbera  of  lives  are  at  risk  and  the 
pressure  to  make  the  right  decisions  will 
become  increasingly  intense.  (Conceivably, 
as  in  the  triage  system  of  battlefield  medical 
treatment,  the  "right"  decision  may  turn 
out  to  be  counterlnstlnctual.)  Although  w« 
expect  that  everyone  would  favcH'  famine 
relief  tn  principle,  we  would  expect  some 
divergence  based  on  differing  national  out- 
looks when  really  difficult  choices  had  to  be 
msbde.  When  chaos  reigns  It  is  easy  to  fall 
back  on  the  fact  that  "nothing  can  be  done" 
and  so  avoid  responsibility.  When  It  becomes 
clear  that  something  can  be  done  and  that 
what  must  be  done  is  to  make  the  "best" 
choice  among  a  number  of  dlrely  unpleasant 
options,  each  Involving  numerous  fatalities, 
the  burden  of  responslbDlty  cannot  be 
avoided.  Differences  In  outlook  which  might 
have  seemed  minute  tn  the  face  of  over- 
whelming, catastrophic  problems  can  be  ex- 
pected to  become  acute  and  Inflamed  over 
details  of  remedial  actions  which  are  siue 
to  be  frustrating  to  everyone. 

The  ability  to  resolve  such  disputes  and 
allay  the  resulting  passions  would  make  a 
first-rate  preliminary  test  of  the  system's 
possible  usefulness  in  ttie  larger  arena  of 
maintaining  world  peace.  Several  other 
world  problems  suggest  themselves  as  test- 
beds  for  our  proposed  system,  but  famine 
relief  seems  both  to  be  among  the  most 
tirgent  and  to  pose  a  strict  test  of  the 
system. 

Given  that  some  Initial  problem  has  been 
selected,  how  can  the  development  of  the 
system  be  organized  and  financed?  For  Illus- 
trative purposes  we  will  continue  to  assiune 
the  initial  problem  chosen  is  famine  relief. 
Asking  an  operational  agency  with  crisis 
management  responsiblUtles  to  fund  the 
development  would  be  improductlve.  The 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  for  in- 
stance, would  properly  rather  spend  the 
money  on  distributing  food  for  the  hungry 
and  would  be  severely  criticized  for  Invest- 
ing In  a  speculative  crisis  management  sys- 
tem Instead.  Even  If  an  operational  agency 
were  willing,  it  would  be  unfortunate  for 
development  to  proceed  principally  under 
such  an  aegis,  for  the  resulting  system  (If 
successful)  would  then  be  dedicated  to  the 
particular  problems  of  the  agency  and  fur- 
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ther  devalopments  reacblngj^  beyond  that 
agency  •»  scope  of  reeponsibjity  would  be 
stifled.  t 

Since  International  coopenltlon  is  essen- 
tial to  success.  It  woiUd  app<^r  that  some 
world  organization  such  as  UJIESCO  should 
probably  be  the  custodial  s||3nsor  of  the 
activity,  much  as  they  now  Sponsor  more 
conventional  conferences.  Borne  initial 
funding  could  be  sought  from  foundations, 
governments  and  Internatlona^agencies  and. 
to  an  extent,  from  the  ueer  organization.  As 
the  system  began  to  demonstfete  Its  utility 
subsequent  users  could  be  exiected  to  pick 
up  more  of  the  cost.  T 

Let  us  propose  a  hypothetical  course  of 
action:  a  working  conference Jjn  the  quan- 
titative and  management  probfcms  of  famine 
relief  might  be  organized,  ptt-haps  on  an 
urgent  basis.  To  avoid  schefule  conflicts 
which  might  make  attendancellm  possible  or 
Inconvenient  for  some  expertdthe  confer- 
ence could  be  held  using  thefcresent  form 
of  computer  assistance  whicl|  would  then 
be  developed  according  to  nAds  perceived 
as  the  conference  proceeded.  (J-fae  nature  of 
these  systems  allows  the  partlkpant  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  conference  at  bis  own  con- 
venience. Records,  training  afiterials,  and 
summaries  of  proceedings  can  m  maintained 
automatically  and  referred  toTas  needed.) 
The  ongoing  nature  of  the  pfoblem  could 
lead  to  extension  of  the  conferfcce  via  these 
electronic  linkages  as  work  p»ceeded. 

At  some  point  the  transltlqti  between  a 
scientific  conference  and  a  cMsls  .manage- 
ment operation  must  begin.  ThS^could  prob- 
ably best  be  effected  by  having  the  respon- 
sible crisis  managers  In  the  fole  of  both 
sponsors  and  leading  partlctsknts  in  the 
conference  with  the  Intent  S^  guiding  It 
toward  practical  rather  thanlpurely  aca- 
demic ends.  The  hoped-for  er|l  product  of 
such  guidance  would  be  a  gradual  transition 
from  an  academic  conference  tok  crisis  man- 
agement team  as  knowledge  wtB  sifted  and 
applied.  Essentially,  the  confrence  need 
never  adjourn  untU  the  crlljs  was  sur- 
mounted. McanwhUe.  the  custodial  sponsor 
(UNESCO,  perhaps)  has  galned|conslderable 
experience  with  this  type  of  ofeeratlon  and 
can  begin  to  think  about  applyllg  it  to  more 
controversial  areas.  The  role  of  aie  custodian 
remains  one  of  promoting  sclcnlflc  develop- 
ment, international  exchange,  Ind  applica- 
tion of  technology  to  world  froblems  by 
Bupplying  the  conferencing  fac^tles. 

We  have  presented  a  scenaria  for  moving 
Into  a  crisis  management  systeA  for  famine 
relief,  but  a  similar  sort  of  tre^ment  might 
be  given  for  OECD  reactions  tofan  OPEC  oil 
boycott  or  various  other  urgen^  problems  of 
world  trade.  Even  the  question  #f  famine  re- 
lief would  Inevitably  get  involvid  with  some 
aspects  of  world  trade  and  als4  with  world 
energy  problems  because  of  th*  Impact  on 
fertilizer  supplies.  J 

Certainly  world  trade,  energy|  and  mone- 
tary problems  are  also  suitable  ^subjects  for 
an  inltUl  application  of  the  t^hnlques  we 
have  sugge8t»d,  though  they  ale  somewhat 
less  dramatic  than  famine  relief  If  the  utili- 
ty of  such  a  system  as  we  suigest  can  be 
established  in  a  particular  pnfblem  it  will 
be  more  readily  adopted  for  otiiers  and  we 
can  reach  the  point  where  it  liui  routinely 
be  used  as  an  adjunct  to  plabnlng  before 
matters  reach   crisis  proportlOTfe. 

The  ultimate  goal,  if  possible,  would  be 
a  sort  of  "contlnuouB  PugwasB  conference" 
which  would  also  be  Intimately  linked  In  a 
useful  fashion  to  the  operatlcmal  levels  of 
world  governments.  Although  identical  phy- 
sical systems  need  not  be  used  for  all  pur- 
poses, establishment  of  a  demonstrably  use- 
ful, tested  prototype  would  undoubtedly  lead 
to  further  specialized  developments  and  the 
augmentation  by  similar  meani  of  the  "hot 
line"  links  between  the  various  governments 
of  the  world.  Eventually  we  wfuld  hope  to 
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see  developed  a  means  whereby  International 
communication  could  be  enriched,  and  crises 
could  be  avoided  or  resolved  without  re- 
sorting to  war  and  an  the  bases  of  mutual 
benefit. 


October  11,  1974. 


TWO   SIDES  TO  EVERY  ISSUE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 


or   MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
old  adage  we  sometimes  forget  Is  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  issue,  and 
neither  one  is  necessarily  "right."  It  has 
been  particularly  hard  for  our  Nation  to 
remember  this  in  the  wake  of  the 
passions  aroused  by  turbulent  events  of 
recent  years. 

Rev.  P.  Morgan  Roberts,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Birming- 
ham. Mich.,  delivered  an  excellent  ser- 
mon on  this  problem  recently,  calling  for 
greater  toleration  on  the  part  of  all  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  his  remarks  with  my  colleagues. 

Reverend  Roberts  has  applied  the 
Christian  ideals  of  gentleness  and  mod- 
eration to  our  constitutional  system  as 
a  way  to  cool  the  passions  and  allow  our 
great  Nation  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
the  past. 

As  Reverend  Roberts  points  out  in  his 
sermon,  the  late  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  said : 

A  Constitution  is  made  for  people  of  funda- 
mentally differing  views. 

All  Americans  should  remember  that, 
and  practice  the  philosophy  of  gentleness 
and  moderation  toward  those  whose 
views  differ  from  their  own.  That  is  the 
message  of  Reverend  Roberts'  moving 
sermon,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
it  to  heart.  Reverend  Roberts'  remarks 
follow: 

How  shall  we.  as  Christians,  In  the  light 
of  Holy  Scripture,  approach  the  storm  centers 
that  have  come  to  rage  around  our  Constitu- 
tional system  of  life  In  these  past  months 

a  President's  resignation,  unconditional  am- 
nesty for  Mr.  Nixon,  and  conditional  amnesty 
for  war  deserters? 

L«t  us  learn  to  cultivate  gentleness  and 
moderation  in  the  formulation  and  expres- 
sion of  our  opinions.  In  the  letter  of  James 
we  read: 

"The  wisdom  that  comes  from  God  Is  first 
utterly  pure,  then  peace-loving,  gentle,  ap- 
proachable, full  of  tolerant  thoughts  and 
kindly  actions,  with  no  breath  of  favoritism 
or  hint  of  hypocrisy." 

We  have  not  been  living  in  a  decade  char- 
acterized by  such  a  gentle,  approachable 
moderation.  Mad  Magazine  depicted  the 
spirit  of  our  times  In  a  cartoon  of  a  stadium. 
On  one  side  waa  gathered  the  establishment 
in  police  helmets  displaying  a  banner  an- 
nouncing: "Death  to  Un-American  Hippie 
Traitors."  On  the  other  side  of  the  stadium 
was  gathered  the  "sub-culture,"  long-haired, 
bearded  and  bearded,  raising  another  ban- 
ner which  read:  "Kill  the  Fascist  Pigs."  We 
have  lived  In  an  era  In  which  flag-waver« 
have  been  slugging  it  out  with  flag-burners. 
L&wrence  Hogan  described  it  as  a  strange  war 
In  which  one  group  of  young  men,  dirty  and 
Ul -shaven,  trampling  on  the  flag,  took  the 
law  In  their  own  hands  whUe  another  group 
of    young    men.    well-shaven,    well-dressed. 


wearing  flags  on  tbelr  Uipela,  also  took  Un 
law  In  their  own  hands. 

The    same    absence    of    moderation    baa 
characterized  the  life  of  the  Church.  From 
the    pulpit,    we   have    heard    much    angry, 
prophetic  preaching — sometUnes  more  angry 
than    prophetic.    We    have    been    on    what 
Kingman  Brewster  has  termed  "a  ten-year 
trip  of  moral  outrage."  Over  against  that, 
religious  inatltutlona  have  been  crippled  by 
a  predictable   response  from   the  pew,  vjg. 
angry  fiscal  retention.  The  Church  has  not 
known,  in  the  last  decade,  the  gentle  and 
moderate  wisdom  of  James.  Some  might  re- 
spond by  citing  the  social  crises  which  have 
legitimately  evolved  such  anger.  We  recall, 
however,  that  James  offered  this  advice  In  a' 
time  when  Christians  were  being  drawn  and 
quartered.   Similarly,   in   such   harsh   times 
Jesus  told  a  storj*  about  a  father  who  bad 
two  sons.  One  of  them  was  extravagant  in  his 
idealism  while  the  other  was  extravagant  In 
his  conservatism.  It  was  the  fathers  will  that 
both  sons  learn  to  live  together  in  his  house! 
Perhaps  we  cannot  hope  for  such  gentle 
understanding  In  the  world,  but  the  Church 
ought  to  be  a  model  of  that  sensible  mod- 
eration which  makes  organized  society  a  poe- 
slbuity.  We.  who  are  Calvlnists,  should  find 
this  easy,  believing  as  we  do  in  the  total  de- 
pravity of  man.  ThU  old  Idea  was  not  an  ex- 
pression of  Calvin  s  pessimism  about  human 
nature,  but  Instead  a  sUtement  of  practical 
realism.  It  reminds  us  that  our  most  sin- 
cerely cherished  opinions  may  not  be  per- 
fect In  their  conception  or  expression.  Our 
highest  -ind  holiest  ideals  may  be  slightly 
off  course. 

For  the  preservation  of  family  life,  I  have 
learned  that  whenever  my  dear  wife  sug- 
gests a  course  of  action  which  is  obvloualy 
Unpractical  or  Ill-conceived,  the  best  re- 
sponse Is  to  say.  "Honey,  you  may  be  right." 
And,  at  times,  she  Is  I  Christian  persons,  act- 
ing under  the  same  precepts  and  convictions, 
led  by  the  same  Spirit,  will  often  arrive  at 
different  conclusions.  We  have  agreed  ahead 
of  time,  however,  on  the  practicality  of  not 
destroying  one  another  In  the  recognition 
that  we  never  possess  perfect  answers.  As  a 
southern  preacher  and  friend  once  told  me, 
we  "leave  our  enemy  alive  so  we  can  fight 
with  him  tomorrow." 

In  this  gentle  realism,  the  Church  ought 
to  be  a  model  to  our  society.  There  Is  no 
social  organization  which  can  survive  If 
everyone  wants  his  or  her  own  way  In  every- 
thing all  the  time.  No  marriage  can  surnve 
without  such  sensible  accommodation.  No 
nation  can  be  held  together  without  creative 
compromise.  I  have  put  before  you  this 
morning  two  statements. 

"Four  things  are  essential  to  the  well- 
being  and  existence  of  the  United  States  as 
an  Independent  power: 

First.  The  indissoluble  Union  of  the  States 
under  one  federal  head. 
Second.  A  sacred  regard  to  public  Justice. 
Third.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  es- 
tablishment. 

Fourth.  The  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and 
friendly  disposition  among  the  people  of  the 
iJhited  States  which  will  Induce  them  to  for- 
get their  local  prejudices  and  politics,  to 
make  those  mutual  concessions  which  are 
requisite  to  the  general  prosperity,  and,  in 
some  Instances,  to  sacrifice  their  admitted 
advantages  for  the  Interest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

These  are  pillars  on  which  that  glorious 
fabric  of  our  Independence  and  national 
character  must  be  supported.  Liberty  is  the 
basis,  and  whoever  would  dare  to  sap  the 
foundation  or  overthrow  the  structure,  un- 
der whatever  specloxis  pretext  he  may  at- 
tempt It,  will  merit  the  bitterest  execration 
and  severest  punishment  which  can  be  In- 
flicted by  his  injured  country." — Oeoige 
Washington,  June  8, 1783 
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"A  Constitution  is  made  for  people  of 
fundamentally  differing  views." — Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

There  are  only  two  possibilities  tfir  people 
who  want  It  all  their  own  way.  One  pos- 
sibility l9  anarchy.  The  other  is  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship  which  enforces  on*  viewpoint. 
The  greatest  threat  to  our  BatMnal  aecurlty 
Is  to  be  polarized  by  a  l^ft  wing  advocating 
anarcblal  Individualism,  exempt  from  all  law 
and  order  and  a  right  wing  advocating  a 
despotic  presidency,  exempt  from  HU  law  and 
order.       ** 

A  Constitutional  system  of  life  cannot 
work  for  people  who  want  it  all  their  own 
way.  It  depends  upon  a  core  of  sensible  peo- 
ple who  can  approach  life  with  gentleness 
and  moderation  and  resolve  differences 
around  some  agreed-upon  standards  of  de- 
cent human  conduct. 

And  to  give  this  a  final,  theological  motiva- 
tion, remember — when  you  finally  get  your 
own  way  totaUy — when  your  viewpoint  pre- 
vails over  aU  others,  you  wont  be  In  Heaven, 
but  In  Hell  I  And  to  make  It  worse,  you'll 
arrive  there  with  ulcers.  Without  gentleness 
and  moderation,  you'U  find  that  you  can't 
even  live  with  yourself  In  the  end. 


BCONOMY  AND  HONESTY  ARE 
QUALITIES  NEEDED  TO  FIGHT 
INFLATION 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or   SOTTTH    CASOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  11.  1974 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Lord 
Acton  said  that  "all  power  tends  to  cor- 
rupt." I  have  no  doubt  he  included  In  his 
list  of  corrupting  temptations  the  power 
to  spend  other  people's  money.  One  of 
the  occupational  hazards  of  the  legis- 
lator is  the  tendency  toward  smug  self- 
rlghteousness  brought  about  by  spending 
money  which  is  not  his  on  "good  causes." 

We  have  to  be  eternally  on  our  guard, 
lest  the  desire  to  "do  good"  toward  se- 
lected groups  should  cause  us  to  forget 
our  duty  to  the  American  people,  or  al- 
low us  to  betray  the  trust  which  has  been 
placed  in  us.  Nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
a  Scottish  jurist  and  historian,  Alex- 
ander Fraser  Tytler,  gave  us  this  sober 
assessment: 

A  democracy  cannot  exist  as  a  permanent 
form  of  government.  It  can  only  exist  until 
the  voters  discover  that  they  can  vote  them- 
selves largess  out  of  the  public  treastiry. 
From  that  moment  on.  the  majority  always 
votes  for  the  candidate  promising  the  most 
benefits  from  the  public  treasury  with  the 
result  tliat  democracy  always  collapses  over 
a  looee  fiscal  policy  always  followed  by  a 
dictatorship  and  a  monarchy. 

If  this  seems  unduly  alarmist  or  ex- 
treme, one  only  needs  to  study  the  his- 
tory to  confirm  that  the  s3mdrome  has 
recurred  with  disturbing  regularity. 
Thus,  I  always  find  it  useful  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "gov- 
ernment money" — only  money  which  has 
been  contributed  by  American  taxpay- 
ers. Whenever  I  hear  claims  that  more 
"government  money"  should  be  spent  on 
any  particular  project,  I  always  trans- 
late these  claims  into  their  real  mean- 
ing: that  American  taxpayers  should  be 
made  to  contribute  more  of  their  own 


money  toward  that  project,  m  this  way, 
I  am  able  to  avoid  the  tendency  of  many 
to  feel  that  money  in  the  public  Treasury 
does  not  really  belong  to  anyone. 

Certainly,  Congress  has  been  lavish  in 
its  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  money  on 
domestic  programs  over  the  years.  It  is 
clear  that  the  "big  spenders  "  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  faithfully  dance  to 
Uie  tune  of  the  Federal  assistance  lobby, 
paying  little  or  no  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  money  must  come  from  the  pockets 
of  hard-working  citizens.  Last  year, 
a  nonpartisan,  nonidedogical  group  of 
college  and  graduate  students  devoted 
2,500  man^^Kurs  of  research  to  analyzing 
votes  on  appropristien  bills,  and  cost 
estimates  for  legislation  introduced  by 
individual  Senators.  One  group,  nick- 
named the  "Extravagant  Eleven"  by  the 
task  force,  were  conspicuous  for  their 
advocacy  of  an  extraordinary  number  of 
social  welfare  proposals.  Among  them, 
the  "Extravagant  Eleven"  suggested 
nearly  $1  trillion  worth  of  new  spending 
schemes.  One  Senator,  in  the  space  of 
only  6  months,  proposed  $109.4  billion 
worth  of  new  programs. 

Most  would  agree  that  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  care  for  those 
who,  because  of  Illness  or  infirmity,  or 
other  valid  disabilities,  are  not  able  to 
produce  a  sufficient  Income  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  No  one  be- 
grudges the  assistance  which  actually 
reaches  the  poor  and  needy.  But  the  fact 
is  much  of  it  does  not.  If  the  money  set 
aside  for  assistance  projects  were 
actually  divided  among  all  those  who  are 
below  the  poverty  level,  the  poor  would 
disappear  overnight.  We  have  created  a 
vast  bureaucratic  superstructure  which 
siphons  billions  of  dollars  from  funds 
designated  for  the  poor  into  a  wide  array 
of  political  patronage,  admmistrative 
salaries,  inefficiency,  and  plain  waste. 

It  is  the  height  of  irresponsibility  for 
Congress  to  fund  wasteful  and  indis- 
criminate projects  at  any  time — as  Con- 
gressmen, we  have  a  duty  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  insure  that  they  receive 
full  value  for  their  money.  But  m  times 
of  mflatlon  that  duty  is  doubled,  and  if 
the  misuse  of  money  contributed  by  tax- 
payers is  Irresponsible,  then  the  misuse 
of  money  taken  from  the  American  peo- 
ple without  their  knowledge  or  consent 
must  be  termed  totally  reprehensible. 

This  is  the  real  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance <tf  inflation.  Because  many  of  our 
legislators  have  become  addicted  to 
gigantic  social  programs,  for  which  they 
are  loath  to  ask  the  American  people  to 
finance  through  their  taxes,  the  Govern- 
ment must  resort  Instead  to  the  tactic 
of  paying  for  them  out  of  newly  printed 
money.  When  they  spend  more  than  they 
dare  to  openly  and  honestly  ask  the 
American  people  to  consent  to,  they  make 
up  the  balance  by  creating  new  money 
on  the  Federal  presses. 

It  does  not  take  an  expert  in  monetary 
theory  to  realize  that  if  more  money  is 
created  without  a  corresponding  Increase 
in  goods  and  services,  then  prices  will 
rise.  Every  American  family  has  learned 
the  hard  way  that,  as  the  Government 
has  pumped  more  mon^r  into  the  econ- 
omy to  finance  lavish  projects,  the  prices 
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of  our  existing  stock  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices have  risen. 

This  is  a  particularly  evil  form  of  tax- 
ation by  stealth.  As  the  government  cre- 
ates new  money  to  spend,  so  does  the 
value  of  everyone  else's  money  fall.  Ilie 
American  people  are  being  taxed  by  in- 
flation just  as  surely  as  if  Government 
agents  were  sneaking  into  their  bank 
vaults  at  nlghi  to  help  themselves. 

If  Government  creation  of  new  money 
is  causing  an  Inflation  rate  of  12  per- 
cent, this  means  that  for  every  $100 
owned  by  a  citizen,  the  Govern- 
ment Is  effectively  taking  $12  away  from 
him  every  year  without  his  consent  and 
without  his  knowledge.  Even  money  de- 
posited In  the  bank  is  not  safe  from  these 
predatlons.  Earning  interest  at  5  percent 
is  really  equivalent  to  losing  $7  a  year  for 
each  $100  invested. 

Honest  taxation  is  unpleasant  enough, 
but  this  underhand  and  deceitful  way  <rf 
taking  money  is  utterly  repugnant.  The 
"big  spenders"  resort  to  it  because  they 
know  that  if  the  American  people  were 
given  any  choice  in  the  matter,  they 
would  not  willingly  pay  for  such  expen^ 
slve  and  wasteful  projects. 

Meanwhile,  these  extravagant  politi- 
cians think  that  they  are  having  it  both 
ways.  They  gain  a  reputation  for  being 
"concerned,"  they  attract  the  attention 
of  the  national  media,  and  they  rank 
high  on  all  the  special  interest  rating 
polls — yet,  they  escape  the  wrath  of  ordi- 
nary taxpayers  by  concealing  the  method 
by  which  their  programs  must  be  fi- 
nanced. Some  even  pander  additional 
political  favor  by  advocating  a  reduction 
in  taxes! 

Unfortunately  for  them,  Americans 
are  beginning  to  realize  what  fiscal  con- 
servatives have  been  saying  for  years. 
That  is,  the  blame  for  inflation  can  be 
laid  squarely  at  the  door  of  those  who 
vote  for  wasteful  and  inefficient  pro- 
grams. Tlie  people  are  waking  up  to  the 
necessary  connection  between  massive 
Federal  spending  and  infiatioiL  It  is  very 
significant,  for  exsunple,  that  a  recent 
Gallup  p<^  revealed  that  the  number  of 
voters  in  this  country  who  consider  them- 
selves conservatives  is  now  the  highest 
ever  recorded  since  the  question  was  first 
asked  in  1936.  Conservatives  outpolled 
liberals  by  fully  12  percentage  points. 

Perhaps  a  cure  for  Infiatlon  can  best 
be  achieved  if  responsible  Congressmm 
tell  people  the  truth.  Tbe  media  are  al- 
ways excited  by  big,  visible  pcogr^ms 
which  give  the  appearance  of  action,  and 
it  is  because  of  this  attention  that  some 
Members  of  Congress  are  tempted  to 
court  easy  popularity  by  supporting 
them.  But  the  truth  is  that  quieter  vir- 
tues, such  as  preserving  the  integrity  of 
Government,  keeping  trust  with  taxpay- 
ers, and  maintaining  the  stability  of  cur- 
rency, are  of  far  greater  value  to  the  peo- 
ple we  are  elected  to  serve. 

Those  who  curry  favor  through  the 
support  of  such  splashy  programs  wlU 
begin  to  find  that  cheap  popularity  is 
an  ephemeral  thing.  A  more  lasting 
source  of  respect  is  available  for  the 
congressman  who  can  tell  his  electorate 
that  he  fought  to  keep  their  money 
honest,  that  he  never  robbed  them  by 
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surreptitious  means,  and  that  he  han- 
dled their  finances  with  integrity. 

There  can  no  longer  be  the  excuses  of 
ignorance.  The  evil  ha&  been  identified 
and  brought  into  the  open.  We  know 
that  the  main  cause  of  inflation  1b  the 
printing  by  the  Government  of  new 
money  to  finance  projects  which  the  tax- 
payer would  not  willingly  pay  for.  Now 
that  the  evil  is  known,  we  must  take 
action.  There  must  be  no  more  deficit  fi- 
nancing, and  no  more  underhanded  Jug- 
gling of  the  Nation's  money.  If  we  insist 
on  a  drastic  cut  in  wasteful  Qovemment 
spending,  we  shall  remove  the  main 
temptation  to  inflate  the  money  supply. 

If  the  American  people  are  not  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  something  out  of  taxa- 
tion, then  they  are  not  prepared  to  i>ay 
for  It  at  all.  We,  as  their  representatives, 
owe  it  to  them  to  see  that  their  wlsbes 
are  not  thwarted  by  deficit  financing. 
Economy  and  honesty  might  lack  the 
glamor  of  a  highly  publicized  posturing 
about  social  concern,  but  they  are  quali- 
ties that  we  could  ill  forget  or  ignore.  In 
combination,  they  can  lift  us  out  of  this 
swamp  of  inflation,  and  bring  Integrity 
back  to  our  Qovemment  as  well  as  to 
our  money. 


TRIBDTE  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  THOMAS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  11,  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  all  the  problems  our  Nation  has 
been  going  through  during  the  last  few 
years,  I  believe  that  we  in  the  Congress 
could  use  some  inspiration.  Now  that  we 
have  finished  today's  legislative  business 
I  would  therefore  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  tell  our  colleagues  about  one  of 
my  constituents.  Dr.  William  Thomas,  a 
distinguished  Baptist  minister  in  River- 
side. Calif. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Thomas'  service  to 
the  people  of  Riverside  begins  long  ago. 
on  March  7,  1925.  Deacon  Dimias  was 
pacing  anxiously  about  the  train  station 
at  Colton,  Calif.  He  had  crane  to  welcome 
the  new  minister  to  Second  Baptist 
Church  of  Riverside.  When  the  train 
arrived  he  observed  each  person  with 
great  care,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to 
decide  that  the  new  minister  had  disap- 


pointed the  congregation,  he  observed 
a  yoimg  man  obviously  expecting  to  be 
met  by  someone.  No,  It  could  not  be. 
Finally  only  the  twa  of  them  remained 
on  the  train  platform,  and  so  he  met  the 
Rev.  William  Thomas. 

After  tossing  his  one  suitcase  Into  the 
back  seat  of  the  car — young  Mr.  Thomas 
was  to  travel  all  over  the  world  with  only 
one  suitcase — the  two  headed  for  River- 
side, a  9-mile  drive.  During  the  trip 
the  deacon  learned  many  things  about 
the  man  who  had  been  sent  to  head  the 
ohurch.  William  Thomas  was  bom  in 
Raymond,  Miss.,  to  farm  parents.  He  at- 
tended Elder  Hill  Scho(d  and  spent  4 
years  at  Jackson  College,  now  called 
Jackson  State  University,  before  leaving 
Mississippi  for  3  years  of  additional  study 
at  Metropolitan  Bible  College  in  St 
Louis,  Mich. 

Although  neither  Deacon  Dumas  nor 
young  Mr.  Thomas  could  have  sus- 
pected as  they  rode  from  Colton  to 
Riverside  on  that  day  in  1925,  the  new 
minister  would  continue  his  education  in 
California  many  years  later,  receiving 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  devotion  in 
June  of  1952  from  the  University  of 
Redlands  and  still  later  receiving  his 
Doctor  of  Divinity  Degree  from  Reed 
College  in  Los  Angeles  in  1972. 

When  William  Thomas  was  bom  his 
mother  was  told  that  she  "had  a  proph- 
et." He  was  called  to  the  ministry  on 
Pentecost  Day,  July  10,  1914.  After  serv- 
ing in  World  War  I,  Mr.  Thomas  took  up 
his  duties  at  New  Moimd  Zion  Bt^iiist 
Church  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  served 
there  from  1919  through  1924. 

When  Deacon  Dimias  brought  the 
young  pastor  to  his  new  assignment  the 
church  was  located  at  Eighth  and  Main 
Streets,  where  it  had  been  since  its 
founding  on  September  21,  1890.  That 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Security  Pa- 
cific Bank  Building.  During  the  ensu- 
ing years  the  church  moved  to  Eighth 
and  Orsinge  Streets,  where  the  Crocker 
Bank  now  stands;  then  to  10th  and 
Commerce  Streets,  where  the  Southern 
California  Gas  Co.  Building  is  now  lo- 
cated; from  there  to  12th  and  Howard 
Streets;  and  finally  to  9th  Street  and 
Park  Avenue,  where — under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  and 
with  the  donated  labor  of  the  members 
and  with  each  brick  paid  for  as  it  was 
laid — the  present  lovely  church  was 
erected  and  dedicated  on  May  24,  1964. 


All  that  moving  aroimd  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  it  too  difficult  for  people  to 
find  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Riv- 
erside, however.  Quite  the  contrary,  un- 
der Dr.  Thomas'  capable  leadership  the 
church  has  grown  from  its  1925  mem- 
bership of  90  to  over  6,000  enrolled  mem- 
bers at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Thomas  has  never  stopped  teach- 
ing, learning,  and  growing.  He  has  shared 
with  his  congregation  and  the  commu- 
nity the  thlQgs  he  has  learned  during  his 
travels  to  South  America,  Elurope.  Africa, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

He  continues  to  give  his  time  to  many 
community  groups  including  the  East- 
side  Study  Group  and  the  NAACP.  He 
has  helped  more  than  100  people 
to  secure  their  own  homes  In  the  city 
of  Riverside,  as  well  as  assisting  others 
In  retaining  their  homes.  His  assistance 
is  not  limited  to  members  of  his  con- 
gregation. 

Dr.  Thomas  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  awards  from  service  organizations 
and  elected  ofittcials.  as  well  as  commu- 
nity leaders.  He  has  been  honored  many 
times  by  his  fellow  churchmen.  For  13 
years  he  served  as  moderator  of  the  Trt- 
Coimty  District  Association  of  Baptist 
Ministers  Conference.  He  served  on  the 
MarriaRe  and  Divorce  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention  of  the  U.S.A.. 
Inc.  for  10  years  and  also  served  for  lo' 
years  on  the  Baptist  Young  Peoples 
Union  Board.  He  was  vice  president  of 
the  Western  Baptist  State  Convention 
of  California  from  1941  to  1955.  after 
which  he  served  as  recording  secretary 
from  1955  to  1965.  He  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  preside  "when  things  got 
rough."  He  is  known  as  a  cool  head. 

Dr.  Thomas  continues  to  ddlver  the 
sermon  to  his  congregation  each  Sunday 
morning  although  he  now  has  nine  asso- 
ciates to  assist  him.  He  was  recently 
honored  by  the  Council  of  Churches  In 
Riverside  on  the  occasion  of  his  49th 
anniversary  as  pastor  of  Second  Baptist 
Church.  He  has  been  informed  by  the 
keeper  of  the  archives  that  he  has  the 
longest  tentire  In  one  church  of  any 
minister  In  the  State  of  California. 

Recently  married  to  Verlle  Kilgore, 
he  now  has  a  help  mate  devoted  to  the 
church.  As  for  future  plans,  he  would 
like  to  see  a  senior  citizens  home  next 
to  the  church.  From  the  visionary  look 
that  comes  into  his  eyes  as  he  discusses 
this,  it  Is  as  good  as  accomplished. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-T-Bcaitoy,  October  IS.  1974 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Holland  A.  Steever.  River  Park 
Church  of  Christ,  South  Bend.  Ind.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Our  Eternal  God,  we  bow  before  You 
because  You  made  us.  You  love  us,  you 
understand  us.  Fill  us  with  Your  abun- 
dant love  and  tender  mercies,  as  we  lay 
aside  the  burden  of  our  own  human  in- 
terests and  concerns.  May  Your  will  en- 
compass us 

We  pray  today  that  Your  eternal  truth 
and  wisdom  empower  these  who  direct 
the  business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  our  great  American  Congress. 


Help  them  to  direct  every  resource  of  our 
great  Nation  to  compassionately  enlarge 
through  all  the  earth,  the  peace  of  our 
Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ,  in  whose  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  17027.  An  act  to  amend  the  Nations! 
Visitor  Center  Faculties  Act  of  1968. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  tbe 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  tbe  follow- 
ing titles: 

B.  1411.  An  act  to  auttaorlw  tbe  Slasetoo 
and    Wahpeton    Sioux   Tribe    of    tbe   Lake 
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Traverse  Beeanratlon  to  oonaoUdate  Ita  land- 
jioldlngs  In  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota, 
and  for  other  puipooes;  and 

8.  1413.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
BUtea  in  truat  for  the  Slnaton-Wahpeton 
Bloux  Tribe  of  the  Lake  Trnntwb  Indian  ■•»- 
ervatlon  in  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Hie  messi^s  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  84-689,  ^>polnted  Mr.  TBUR- 
icom)  as  a  delegate  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  to  be  held  in  London,  England, 
November  11  to  16. 1974. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  6  J-379,  appointed  Mr.  Stephen  S. 
Boynton  to  the  District  of  Colimibia  Law 
Revision  CommlBsion. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

Hit.  15736.  An  act  to  authorlzse,  enlarge, 
and  repair  various  FMeral  reclamation  proj- 
ecU  and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

B.  33.  An  act  to  establish  a  framework  tat 
tbe  formulation  of  national  policy  and  pri- 
orities for  science  and  technology,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  114.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  review  as  to  Its  suttabUlty  for 
preservation  as  wlldemeaa  the  area  oommonly 
known  as  the  Snow  Moontaln  De  Vteto  Wll- 
demeaa Area  In  tbe  State  of  CaUfomla; 

B.  3363.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  89  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  automo- 
biles and  adaptive  equipment  for  certain  dla- 
abled  veterans  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces; 

S.  3864.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  expand  the  anthorlty  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Aithrltts,  BSetaboUom, 
and  Digestive  Diseases  In  order  to  advance  a 
national  attack  on  arthrltla;  and 

S.  3S63.  An  act  to  auth<Hlze  the  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  bridge  across  the  Snake 
River,  between  Clarkston,  Wash.,  and  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho,  and  to  establish  a  Water 
Besonroes  Mitigation  Advlaory  Board. 


THE  REVEREND  HOLLAND  A. 
STEEVER 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come to  a  friend  and  distinguished  con- 
stituent, the  Reverend  Dr.  Holland  A. 
Steever,  pastor  of  the  River  Park  Church 
of  Christ  in  South  Bend,  Ind..  who 
offered  the  moving  prayer  which  we  have 
just  heard. 

Dr.  Steever  is  a  distinguished  clergy- 
man and  outstanding  citizen  of  my  home 
community.  I  am  very  pleased,  indeed, 
that  lie  was  able  to  be  with  us  today.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
share  In  that  gratification. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 


Clerk  wiU  call  the  first  individual  bill  on 
the  Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3535) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COL.  JOHN  H.  SHERMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  2633) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  H.  Sherman. 

Mr.  WYXJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  thie  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ESTATE    OF    THE    LATE    RICHARD 
BURTON,  SFC,  U.S.  ARMY  (RETIRED) 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3533) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  the  lato 
Richard  Burton.  Sfc,  UJ3.  Army  (re- 
tired). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  P.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2508) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  WYXJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MURRAY  SWARTZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bttl  (HJ%.  6411) 
for  the  relief  of  Murray  Swartz. 

Mr.  WYIilK  llix.  Eftieaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccmsent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
wittiout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


h--. 


ESTELLE  M.  PASS 


The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  362)  to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  7209) 
for  the  relief  of  Estelle  M  Pass  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  fowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unai-.lmous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  tlje  "Private  Calendar  be 
passed  over  without  ptejudlce. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


U  JJ.  RESOLUTION  TO  SEAT  THE 
PLO 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  un- 
fortunate and  wrongheaded  decisicm 
was  made  yesterday  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  105  nations  who  voted  for  the 
resolution  to  allow  the  Palestinian  Lib- 
eration Organization  to  participate  in 
General  Assembly  discussions  of  the 
Middle  East  situation  next  month  have 
in  effect  voted  to  legitimize  terrorism. 

Ambassador  Scall,  speaking  for  the 
United  States,  said  that  our  "no"  vote 
"in  no  way  refiects  a  lack  of  imderstand- 
ing  or  sjrmpathy  for  the  very  real  concern 
and  yearxdng  for  justice  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people."  I  share  this  understand- 
ing and  sympathy,  but  I  cannot  see  that 
any  constructive  purpose  is  served  by 
giving  a  voice  in  U.N.  debate  to  this  self- 
proclaimed  "sole  representative  of  the 
Palestinian  people."  In  fact,  the  Pales- 
tinians have  never  chosen  the  PLO  as 
their  sole  representative.  The  PLO  is  a 
terrorist  organization  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  lerael.  Its  chosen  method 
for  achieving  this  goal  is  the  slaughter 
of  Ixmocent  people.  The  aspirations  of 
those  Palestinians  who  truly  seek  a  Just 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  will  not  be  ad- 
vanced by  this  decision,  and  real  prog- 
ress in  negotiations  will  be  hampered. 

Further,  this  is  a  decision  without 
precedent  at  the  U.N.  The  UN.  has 
enough  troubles  without  b^ng  forced, 
hereafter,  to  grant  a  voice  In  Its  debates 
to  every  nongovernmental  "revolution- 
ary" group  which  claims  a  large  follow- 
ing. 

I  am  saddened  that  the  world  has 
taken  yet  another  step  away  from  peace 
between  Israel  and  the  hostile  forces 
surroimding  her.  I  consider  it  uncon- 
scionable to  allow  this  terrorist  group  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  proclaim  Its 
destructive  and  irresponsible  doctrines, 
thereby  disgracing  an  Institution  dedi- 
cated to  considered  and  thoughtful  nego- 
tiation between  nations.  The  cause  of 
peace  has  been  ill  served. 


WOULD  PRESIDENT  FORD'  CON- 
TROL INFLATION  BY  INCREASING 
DOMESTIC  OIL  PRICES  ANOTHER 
$11   BILLION? 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
noticed by  almost  everyone  except  the 
oil  industry.  President  Ford's  recently 
announced  economic  program  includes 
plans  to  hand  the  industry  a  windfall 
profit  of  $9  to  $11  billion  annually,  and 
to  take  this  money  out  of  the  consumer's 
pocket  by  raising  the  price  of  gasoline 
3.8  to  4.6  cents  per  gallon. 

This  is  a  grave  charge,  and  I  do  not 
make  It  lightly.  This  Is  how  It  works: 
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According  to  a  factsheet  put  out  by  the 
White  House  and  explained  by  Treasury 
Secretary  Simon,  the  President  has 
directed  that  all  domestic  oil  recovered 
by  secondary  or  tertiary  methods  will  be 
considered  "new"  oii  even  if  it  comes 
from  old  wells.  Thus,  producers  will  be 
able  to  sell  it  for  the  free  market  price 
of  about  $11  per  barrel  instead  of  the 
controlled  price,  set  for  "old"  oil  at  $5.25 
per  barrel.  Since  a  producer  can  decon- 
trol one  barrel  of  "old"  oil  for  each  bar- 
rel of  "new"  oU  he  produces,  the  Ford 
plan  will  produce  an  immediate  retail 
gasoline  price  increase  of  3.8  cents  per 
gallon,  and  an  immediate  profit  Increase 
to  the  industry  of  $9.2  billion.  The  oil 
producers  will  then  be  free  to  convert 
some  of  their  primary  wells  to  second- 
ary methods,  thus  Increasing  their  wind- 
fall to  $11.2  billion  and  the  retail  price 
boost  to  4.6  cents  per  gallon. 

The  clever  thing  about  this  is  that  It 
can  be  done  entirely  by  administrative 
regulation,  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  too  clever  by  half. 
There  is  going  to  be  hell  to  pay  for  this 
and  I  do  not  mean  maybe.  I  am  cur- 
rently preparing  a  resolution  of  taquiry 
on  this  matter,  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolution  opposing  the  plan,  and  legis- 
lation reaWring  that  any  decontrol  or 
Increase  in  controlled  prices  of  petro- 
leum will  be  subject  to  congressional 
disapproval  within  30  days? 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  320 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronie  devic«,~A  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con^nt,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C. 

OctoXter  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Cakl  Albskt. 
Speaker,  US.  Home  of  Representatives. 

Dkai  Ms.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  enveloi>e  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  at  3:07  PM.  on  Monday,  October  14. 
1974,  and  said  to  contain  H.J.  Res.  1131, 
Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing approprlattoas  for  the  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  a  veto  message 
thereon. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Slncererly, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  US.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Coixet. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  la  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvldenUy  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

I  Roll  No.  612]: 

Glnn  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Gray  NtctaoU 

Oreen,  Pa.  O'Hara 

Orlflltha  Patman 

Orover  podell 

Hammer-  Bandall 

Schmidt  Mangel 

Hanley  Rartck 

Hanna  Begxila 

Hanrahan  Reid 


Anderaon,  ni 

Aapin 

BadUlo 

Baker 

BeU 

Blasgl 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Braaoo 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burke.  Calif. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Butler 

Clark 

Cochran 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conyer* 

Crane 

Culver 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  La  Oarza 

Dellumg 

Denholm 

Diggs 

E>om 

EKUskl 

Edwards,  Ala. 

EMenbom 

Esch 

Bvans,  Colo. 

Fish 

Plynt 

Poraythe 

Proehlich 


Hansen,  Wash.  Roe 

Hastings  Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Hays  Rooney.  N.T. 

H«bert  Rousaelot 

HoliOeld  Ruppe 

Huber  Ruth 

Jarman  Sandman 

Johnson,  Colo.  Sebellus 

Jones,  Okla.  SCyder 


King 

Kuykendail 

Landgrebe 

Lehman 

Long.  La. 

Lott 

McCloekey 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Mezvlnaky 

Mills 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Moakley 

MoorhMd. 

Calif. 
Moss 
Murphy,  ni. 


Steele 

Keelman 

Mokes 

Stubblefleld 

Ttague 

lleman 

Udall 

Dflman 

Vander  Jagt 

Veyaey 

Waldle 

Walsh 

Wiggins 

Wright 

Wydler 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Oa. 

Young.  S.C. 

Zlon 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1975.  VETO  MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93- 
369) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the   following  veto  .message  from   the 
President  of  the  United  States: 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

At  the  beglrming  of  my  Administra- 
tion I  pledged  to  work  closely  and  co- 
operatively with  the  Congress.  I  believe 
I  have  kept  that  promise.  I  have  ap- 
peared before  two  joint  sessiom  of  the 
Congress,  I  have  met  frequently  with  the 
leadership  of  both  Houses,  and  I  have 
agreed  to  appear  personally  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— a  step  no  other  President  has 
undertaken  In  more  than  a  century. 

These  actions  are  an  earnest  of  my 
commitment  to  a  new  partnership  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  our  government.  They  reflect 
my  deep  belief  that  the  antagonisms  that 
have  too  long  divided  our  nation  must  be 
resolved,  that  hopes  for  partisan  ad- 
vantage must  be  put  aside,  and  that  we 
must  get  on  with  the  business  of  doing 
the  best  we  can  for  our  country. 

The  cooperation  I  have  received  from 
the  leadership  of  the  Congress — Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  alike — has  been 
truly  remarkable.  The  leaders  have  ad- 
vised me  and  I  have  listened,  I  have  ex- 
plained my  problems  to  them  and  they 
have  responded  with  understanding  and 
support.  For  this  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

It  Is.  therefore,  with  deep  regret  that 
I  am  returning  today  without  my  ap- 
proval the  recently  passed  continuing 
res<dutlon,  HJ.  Res.  1131,  granting  funds 
for  the  operation  of  several  Departments 
and  agencies  and  for  the  temporary  con- 
tinuation of  our  foreign  aid  programs.  I 
take  this  step  with  great  reluctance,  but 
In  the  belief  that  I  have  no  other  choice. 
The  continuing  resolution  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  and  sent  to  me  for  sig- 


natnre  contains  an  amendment  requir- 
ing an  immediate  cut-off  of  all  military 
assistance  to  Turkey.  That  amendment 
was  passed  despite  my  own  public  objec 
tion  to  it,  and  In  the  face  of  the  unani- 
mous opposition  of  the  bipartisan  leader^ 
ship  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  Is  aa 
act  which  is  harmful  even  to  those  It 
purports  to  help. 

The  United  States  is  making  every 
effort  to  play  a  useful  role  In  assisting  the 
parties  to  a  resolution  of  the  Cyprus  dis- 
pute. The  contiaulng  resolution  as 
amended  is  entirely  destrucUve  of  those 
efforts.  Instead  of  encouraging  the  par- 
ties involved  in  the  Cyprus  dispute  to  re- 
turn to  the  nefotiating  table,  an  arms 
cut-off  to  Turkey  could  mean  the  in- 
definite postponement  of  meaningful 
negotiations.  Instead  of  strengthenliw 
America's  ability  to  persuade  the  par- 
ties to  i-esolve  the  dispute,  it  would  l^as- 
sen  our  influence  on  aU  the  parties  coi>- 
cemed.  It  would  as  well  imperil  our  re- 
lationships with  our  Turkish  ally  and 
weaken  us  In  the  crucial  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean. It  directly  jeopardizes  the 
NATO  alliance. 

Most  tragic  of  all,  an  arms  cut-off 
would  not  help  Greece  or  the  Greek  Cyp- 
riot  people  who  have  suffered  so  tragi- 
cally 3ver  the  past  several  months.  We 
recognize  that  we  are  still  far  from  a 
settlement  consistent  with  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  Greece,  and  are  prepared  to 
exert  our  influence  to  that  end.  But  reck- 
less acts  that  prevent  progress  toward 
a  Cyprus  settlement  harm  Greece,  for  It 
Is  the  Greek  government  and  the  Ore^ 
Cypriots  who  have  the  most  to  gain  from 
a  compromise  settlement.  And  It  Is  they 
who  have  the  most  to  lose  from  continued 
deadlock. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  veto- 
ing the  bill  sent  to  me.  I  do  so  because 
should  this  measure  become  law.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  play  any  meaningful  role  to 
assisting  the  parties  to  resolve  the~Cy- 
prus  dispute.  We  would  Inevitably  be 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  negotiations 
because  the  Congress  would  have  taken 
from  us  the  tools  we  need  to  affect  the 
outcome. 

My  choice,  then.  Is  unavoidable;  my 
responsibility  clear.  I  ask  that  the  Con- 
gress reconsider  Its  action  and  send  to 
me  a  bill  that  we  can  all  support;  a  bUl 
that  provides  the  flexibility  needed  to 
carry  forward  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Gkhald  R.  Ford. 
Thi  White  House,  October  14.  1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  wlU  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  and  without  objection  the 
message  and  joint  resolutkm  will  be 
printed  as  a  House  document. 

•niere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is.  WIU 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
joint  resolution,  the  objections  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahom)  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  heard  the  message  of  the  President, 
whose  administration  Is  charged  with 
negotiations  Involving  Greece,  Turkey, 
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and  Cyprus.  We  have  debated  this  issue 
on  several  occasions  in  the  House. 

We  must  have,  of  coiurse,  a  continuing 
resolution  before  the  recess.  Several  of 
the  departments  of  the  Government  have 
been  operating  without  legal  authority 
to  incur  obligations  for  about  15  days. 
This  is  a  time  for  action  and  not  de- 
bate. We  should  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
President's  veto  of  the  continuing  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  voting  to  override  the  veto 
of  this  continuing  resolution  because  of 
its  strong  language  concarning  aid  to 
Turkey  and  my  considerable  displeasure 
in  seeing  arms  provided  by  this  country's 
taxpayers  used  by  one  supposed  ally 
against  another  in  violation  of  the  im- 
derstancttngs  between  us  and  Tiu-key. 

But  I  take  this  opportunity  to  state 
again  the  need  for  a  reduction  in  spend- 
ing levels.  This  resolution  authorizes  no 
increase,  but  Is  a  stc^gap  imtll  appro- 
priations bills  can  be  enacted.  We  should 
be  wary  of  postponing  such  bills  until 
after  an  election. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  waking 
up  to  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that  their 
Congress  has  been  voting  to  spend  money 
on  package  after  package  of  pretty  pro- 
grams, and  then  letting  Inflationary  def- 
icits pile  up  because  we  do  not  have  the 
money  to  i>ay  the  bUls  when  they  come 
due. 

Last  week  I  tried  my  best  to  cut  the 
spending  celling  target  from  $300  to  $297 
billion  and  wish  to  thank  those  who  sup- 
ported me.  It  was  a  vote  on  spending, 
but  it  was  also  the  flrst  vote  on  the  sur- 
tax. If  we  do  not  cut  spending  down  to 
revenues,  we  will  have  a  surtax  and  full 
credit  for  that  tax  will  be  due  those  who 
refuse  to  restrain  Government  spending. 

The  Gtovemment  caimot  dine  out  and 
make  believe  the  waiter  will  not  come 
around  with  the  bill. 

When  we  reconvene  in  November  we 
are  very  likely  to  have  new  opportuni- 
ties to  cut  spending  levels.  We  must  take 
them.  We  must  choose:  Cut  spending  or 
face  up  to  a  surtax.  The  waiter  is  com- 
ing aroimd  with  the  bill.  We  wish  he 
would  not,  but  he  is  coming.  We  do  not 
want  a  surtax.  Nobody  does.  But,  Uke  the 
bill  in  the  waiter's  hand,  it  Is  coming, 
and  If  we  fail  to  cut  spending  down  to 
size  we  are  grossly  misleading  the  Amer- 
ican people  if  we  tell  them  we  will  not  be 
raising  taxes.  We  must  be  honest  with 
the  people.  I  suggest  we  admit  the  truth 
to  them:  If  we  cannot  cut  our  spending, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  raise  their  taxes. 

I  told  my  constituents  that,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  the  reaction  was  disbelief. 
But,  they  are  bright  people  and  know 
that  they  cannot  spend  money  that  does 
not  exist  and  that  if  a  person  or  a  gov- 
ernment wants  to  spend  something  extra, 
it  is  necessary  to  earn  the  money  to  be 
spent.  Their  disbelief  came  from  having 
a  Congressman  even  admitting  taxes 
existed  3  weeks  before  an  election. 

So,  I  suggest  when  we  leave  here  again 
this  week,  we  ask  our  constituents  wheth- 
er they  want  another  $3  billion  cut  out 
of  spending  or  whether  they  want  a  sur- 
tax. 

Then,  when  we  come  back  here  on 

November  11,  let  us  cut  spending  by  $3 

ozs- 


billion  more  and  give  the  people  a  break: 
No  surtax. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  veto- 
ing the  continuing  appropriations  reso- 
lution because  It  contains  a  provision 
suspending  all  military  aid  to  Turkey, 
the  President  is  seeking  to  shirk  his  duty 
to  faithfully  execute  the  laws  of  this 
country.  As  I  and  others  observed  during 
debate  on  a  similar  issue  last  Friday,  both 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  contain 
specific  restrictions  which  prohibit  the 
use  of  U.S.  military  equipment  in  the 
invasion  of  neutral  nations. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Turkey  in- 
vaded the  Island  of  Cyprus  on  August  14 
and  that  it  has  blatantly  violated  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act  and  the  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
gram. Because  of  its  Ill-conceived  mili- 
tary action  against  Cyprus  Turkey  is 
simply  Ineligible  for  further  assistance. 
There  can  be  no  qualifiications  or  caveats 
and  certainly  no  exceptions  In  the  just 
and  proper  administration  of  these  two 
programs. 

In  his  veto  statement  Mr.  Ford  claimed 
that — 

An  arms  cutoff  to  Tui^ey  could  meioi  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  me&ningful  ne- 
gotiations. 

However,  if  there  are  to  be  any  mean- 
ingful or  productive  negotiations  there 
must  be  definite  concessions  made  on  the 
part  of  Turkey,  particularly  as  that  na- 
tion was  clearly  the  aggressor.  Why 
should  this  Nation  compromise  Its  basic 
principles  or  limit  the  full  and  proper 
execution  of  Its  laws  just  to  appease  a 
country  which  has  contravened  both  In- 
ternational law  and  the  provislcxis  of 
bilateral  agreements? 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions— on  September  24,  October  7,  and 
October  11 — this  body  has  made  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Turkish  Invasion  of  Cyprus 
and  the  Turks'  violation  of  the  foreign 
aid  and  military  stQes  programs  very 
clear.  The  Congress  has  no  Intention  of 
imdermining  efforts  to  seek  a  prompt 
and  equitable  solution  to  the  troublesome 
Issue  of  C3T)rus'  terrttorisJ  Integrity  and 
the  removal  of  Turkish  military  forces. 
What  we  do  seek,  however,  is  the  proper 
execution  of  the  laws  as  we  have  enacted 
them.  We  must  not  be  cajoled  or  in- 
timidated by  the  administration  hito 
condoning  and  approving  Its  failure  to 
accurately  implement  the  laws  of  the 
land.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  we  once 
again  take  the  Initiative  in  this  vital 
area  and  move  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  continuing  appropriations 
resolution. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
have  voted  on  two  previous  occasions  to 
cut  off  aid  to  Turkey,  I  will  &\so  support 
the  effort  to  sustain  the  President's  veto 
of  the  conUnulng  appropriations  bill.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  my  feelings 
on  the  subject.  Our  obligation  to  discon- 
tinue aid  to  Turkey  In  the  light  of  their 
Invasion  of  Cyprus  Is  clear  and  unequiv- 
ocal. The  law  should  be  enforced  and  this 
l8  why  I  voted  to  discontinue  aid  until 
such  time  as  the  President  can  assure 
Congress  that  Turkey  has  ceased  its 
aggression  against  Cjrprus. 

But  I  also  believe  that  we  cannot  afford 


to  totally  disregard  the  urgent  warning 
from  both  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  that  such  action  will  only  delay 
the  day  when  we  achieve  a  total  with- 
drawal of  Turkish  forces  and  the  restora- 
tion of  local  control.  We  are  told  that 
Intense  diplomatic  efforts  are  currently 
going  on  behind  the  scenes  which  could 
lead  to  some  breakthroughs  In  the  near 
future.  Given  this  point  of  view,  I  sup- 
ported the  Mansfield  resolution  giving 
the  President  60  days  In  which  to  make 
substantial  progress  toward  a  settlement. 
If  these  efforts  fail,  the  aid  cutoff  would 
automatically  take  effect  on  December 
15.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  a  reason- 
able compromise  of  conflicting  points  of 
view. 

I  hope  the  House  will  sustain  the  veto 
and  then  move  quickly  to  reconsider  the 
Mansfield  resolution. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  an  override  of  the  President's 
veto  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1131.  It 
has  been  almost  3  months  since  Turkey 
unleashed  her  forces  in  an  Illegal  and 
unprovoked  invasion  of  Cyprus.  Yet,  we 
find  ourselves  today,  thanks  largely  to 
the  administration,  still  debating  the 
issue  of  a  cutoff  of  aid  to  Turkey,  which 
legally  and  morally  should  have  occurred 
on  JiUy  20. 

I  have  voted  on  three  different  occa- 
sions for  an  immediate  termination  of 
aid  to  Turkey.  I  planned  to  cast  my 
fourth  vote  on  this  same  Issue  today  for 
precisely  the  same  reasons  as  before; 
namely,  if  it  Is  peace  that  we  wish  for 
Cyprus,  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to 
achieve  this  is  by  cutting  off  the  supply 
of  arms  which  Turkey  has  so  ruthlessly 
used  to  Invade  and  occupy  the  Island  of 
Cyprus. 

I  vehemently  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's contention  that  a  cutoff  of  aid  will 
only  prolong  the  Cyprus  crisis.  Anything 
less  than  an  immediate  and  total  cutoff 
of  8dd  to  Turkey  can  only  serve  to 
strengthen  Turkey's  grip  in  the  island. 
This  will  prolong  the  suffering  and 
misery  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Greek  Cypriot  refugees  on 
Cyprus.  There  is  no  room  left  for  com- 
promise. Compromise  Inevitably  means 
concession,  and  having  the  Issue  go 
unresolved  for  as  long  as  it  has  repre- 
sents the  ultimate  concession  in  the  eyes 
of  millions  of  Greek  Americans  who  have 
viewed  with  justifiable  bitterness  the  In- 
action and  unresponsiveness  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  Turkey's  actions  on 
Cyprus. 

We  must  remove  the  respcmslbllltles 
for  solving  the  Cyprus  crisis  from  the 
shoulders  of  our  Secretary  of  State,  a 
man  who  by  his  "Turkey  titling"  policies 
has  been  Instrumental  In  any  prolonga- 
tion of  this  crisis.  His  effectiveness  as  a 
mediator  has  been  seriously  damaged  by 
his  actions  up  to  now,  and  to  allow  him 
any  more  time  to  work  out  a  settlement 
will  only  serve  to  furUier  embitter  the 
Greeks  and  make  meaningful  negotia- 
tions impossible. 

We  must  also  ask  ourselves,  are  we 
willing  in  Congress  to  again  place  our- 
selves In  a  subservient  position  to  the 
administration  in  the  determining  of  for- 
eign policy?  Are  we  going  to  allow  a 
blatant  violation  of  a  congresstonally 
passed  law  to  go  imnotlced?  Are  we  go- 
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ing  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
liberty  to  interpret  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  his  own  way,  thus,  in  effect, 
superseding  the  law?  The  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  this  area  is  crystal  clear,  no  mil- 
itary aid  is  to  be  used  by  any  country  for 
purposes  of  invasion  and  occupation.  Any 
other  interpretation  is  iinacceptable. 

We  are  about  to  cast  a  historical  vote, 
one  which  will  have  both  Immediate 
and  long-lasting  consequences.  A  vote  to 
override  will  indicate  to  Turkey  that  her 
aggressive  policies  on  Cypnis  will  no 
longer  be  tolerated  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. A  vote  to  override  will  send  out  the 
messfige  to  friend  and  foe  alike  that  mil- 
itary conquests  will  not  be  stood  for. 
Most  importantly,  a  vote  to  override  this 
veto  will  tell  those  Greek  Cyprlots  who 
have  seen  their  families  and  friends 
killed,  their  homes  destroyed  and  their 
futures  Impaired,  that  we  are  committed 
to  assisting  them,  and  that  we  are  still 
the  champions  of  freedom  for  all  men. 
We  must  make  this  message  clear  to  the 
world.  I  urge  that  the  President  be  the 
first  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  President's  veto  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1131.  While  I 
supported  the  measure  on  two  earlier  oc- 
casions along  with  amendments  calling 
for  a  cutoff  of  aid  to  Turkey  in  the  ab- 
sence of  substantial  progress  in  the  Cy- 
prus negotiations,  I  take  the  position 
that  this  veto  has  added  a  new  dimension 
to  the  legislation  and  has  posed  an  issue 
much  broader  and  more  significant  than 
the  merits  of  this  particidar  bill. 

While  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  reassert  its  constitutional 
responsibility  in  the  making  of  overall 
foreign  policy,  much  of  which  has  been 
abdicated  to  the  Executive  in  recent 
years,  I  do  not  wish  to  see  us  overreact  in 
the  opposite  direction — that  of  Congress 
dictating  absolute  terms  for  negotiating 
foreign  policy  to  the  Executive. 

For  this  reason,  I  will  cast  my  vote  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  in  the  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  roach  a  reason- 
able compromise  that  will  not  hamper 
successful  negotiations  over  Cyprus  but 
will  hopefully  restore  the  NATO  struc- 
ture and  at  the  same  time  make  clear 
our  Intent  that  American  arms  be  used 
in  accordance  with  our  laws  and  agree- 
ments with  recipient  naticais. 

It  is  clear  that  Turkey — although  pro- 
voked to  do  so — did  violate  our  laws  itr>«1 
agreements.  I  deplore  the  aggression  and 
siifferlng  caused  thereby.  However,  our 
objective  now  is  to  restore  the  situation 
and  protect  the  rights  of  both  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cyprlots.  I  am  now  persuaded 
that  the  President  and  his  negotiators 
need  time  and  are  in  a  better  position 
than  Congress  to  attain  the  objectives  all 
agree  on — to  restore  order  and  get  Turk- 
ish forces  out  of  Cyprus. 

This  decision  does  not  represent  a 
change  of  heart  with  regard  to  my  dis- 
approval of  the  Turkish  activity  In  Cy- 
prus nor  a  belief  that  the  Rosenthal 
amendment  was  misguided,  but  simply  a 
practical  realization  that  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Executive  is 
badly  needed  and  particularly  so  in  an 
area  as  delicate  as  foreign  relations. 


Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  before  it  an  opportimity  to 
once  again  go  on  record  suspending  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  and  military  aid  to 
Turkey.  On  two  prior  occasions  the 
House  overwhelmingly  voted  to  suspend 
such  aid.  Now  the  House  must  again 
make  its  position  clear  by  voting  to  over- 
ride the  veto  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1131. 

Under  present  law.  any  country  using 
such  aid  for  piui)oses  other  than  those 
specified,  for  Internal  security,  legiti- 
mate self-defense,  and  defense  activities 
consistent  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter  is  "immediately  ineligible  for 
further  assistance."  Turkey's  military 
assault  on  Cyprus  in  August  clearly  iso- 
lates the  terms  on  which  American  mili- 
tary aid  is  provided.  The  Congress  should 
not  have  to  take  any  action  whatsoever 
on  this  matter.  The  law  is  quite  clear  and 
the  facts  are  inoontrcvertible.  Congress 
was  forced  to  act  because  the  adminis- 
tration refused  to  follow  the  law  as  writ- 
ten and  the  previously  expressed  intent 
of  the  Congress. 

The  President's  message  in  support  of 
his  veto  has  no  relationship  to  the  pres- 
ent law;  nor  is  it  persuasive  in  regard 
to  reality.  Turkey  has  no  desire  to  come 
under  Soviet  Influence  or  domination; 
nor  will  the  suspension  of  aid  take  away 
the  tools  for  our  Involvement  in  mean- 
ingful negotiations  of  the  dispute.  Quite 
to  the  contrary,  it  will  display  most 
clearly  the  resolve  of  our  Government  in 
such  matters  regarding  the  use  of  our 
military  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
vote  to  override  the  veto  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1131. 

Mr.  \L!VHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is,  Will 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  objections  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing? 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

So  many  as  are  in  favor  of  passing  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  objections  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, will  note  "yea."  Those  opposed  will 
vote  "nay."  Members  will  record  their 
votes  by  electronic  device. 

PASUAIfZMTABT  IMQtTIBT 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  some  confusion  from  the  an- 
nouncement made  about  how  Members 
should  vote  if  they  want  to  override,  or 
how  they  should  vote  if  they  want  to  vote 
to  sustain. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  restate 
the  question. 

So  many  as  are  in  favor  of  passing  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  objections  of  the 
President  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, will  vote  "yea."  Those  Members  op- 
posed will  vote  "nay."  A  "yea"  vote  is  to 
override  the  veto;  a  "nay"  vote  is  to  sus- 
tain the  veto. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de. 
vice,  and  there  were — yeas  223,  nays  13S, 
not  voting  76,  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annuniiio 
Armstrong 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
Bafalis 
Barrett 
Bauman 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Brademas 
Breckinridge 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Oallf, 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burice.  itamt. 
Burllson,  110. 
Burton,  John 


[Roll  No.  813] 

YEAS— 323 

Flood  NlJt 

Flowers  Obey 

Flynt  O'Brien 

Foley  O'Neill 

Ford  Owens 

Fraser  Parrls 

Fulton  Fatten 

Fuqua  Pepper 

Oaydoa  Poklna 

Olalmo  Peyser 

Gibbons  Pike 

OUman  Freyer 

XJoldwater  Price,  Hi. 

Gonzales  Prltchard 

Graaao  lUtlsback 

Green,  Pa.  BandaU 

Qude  Bangel 

Ounter  Bald 

Hanley  Reuss 

Banaan,  Wash.  Blegle 

Harrington  Blnaldo 

Hawkins  Roberts 
Hechler,  W.  Va.  BOdlno 

Heckler,  Mass.  Rogers 
HeUtoakl 


Hicks 

Holt 

Hoitsnan 

Horton 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungat* 

Hunt 


Roncallo.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roae 

nnwnttisl 

Bostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

St  Germain 


Burton,  Phillip  Jones,  Ala. 


Johnson.  CalU.  Sarasln 


Byron 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DcmH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Cohen 
Collins,  ni. 
conte 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Cronln 


Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Ketchum 

Kluczynskt 

Koch 

Kyros 

Lagomarslno 

Leggett 

Lent 

Long,  lid. 

Lujtn 

Luken 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McFall 


Daniel.  Robert   McKay 
W.,  Jr.  McKlnney 

Daniels. 
Domlnlck  V. 

Danlelaon 


Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  B.C. 

Delaney 

Dell  urns 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Diggs 

DlngeU 

Donobue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Callt.  Morgan 

BUberg  Mosber 

Evans.  Colo.       Murtha 

Pascell  Natcher 

Fish  Nadsl 


McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Maraaltl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Miller 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 


Sarbanes 

8<diroader 

Sdberllng 

Shipley 

Slsk 

SiMk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steelman 
Stalger,  Wis, 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Studds 
SulUvan 
Symington 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Towell,  Nev. 
Trazler 
VanDeerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Whalen 
Whlteburst 
Wldnall 
Wolff 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tates 
Tatron 
Toung.  ni. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Abdnor 

Anderson,  Bl. 

Archer 

Arends 

Baker 

Beard 

BevUl 

Blester 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Camp 

Carter 


NATS— 130 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

CbappeU 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Collier 

coughlln 

Daniel.  Dan 

DeUenbMk 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Erlenbom 

ERbleman 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Fountain 


FrellnghuyssB 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Oettys 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Oroas 

Oubssr 

Ouyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harsha 

Helns 

Henderson 

HlUls 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 
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Botmer 

ggtcblnson 

lebord 

jtxman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kemp 

Kuykendall 

Lsndnun 

Utta 

Utton 

llcClory 

llccioskey 

UcDade 

licKwen 

Uadlgsn 

Ilthon 

llsllsry 

Ifann 

llartln,  Nebr. 

Iftthls,  Ga. 

lOetael 

UUford 

iCnshslI,  Ohio 

IDtcheU,  N.T. 

lOzell 

Uontgomery 

llyers 


Nelsen 

Nichols 

Passman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poage 

PoweU.Obk) 

Prio*.Tsx. 

Quie 

Qalllen 


Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Sattarfleld 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Bhoup 

Shrtver 

Shuster 

Bikes 

Skublti 

Smith.  N.T. 

Stanton. 

J.WUllam 
Steed 
Stelger,  Ariz. 


Symms 

Talcott 

Taylor.  MO. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ITione 

Thornton 

Treen 

xniman 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wamider 

Ware 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

WOaon, 

OlMrleeE.. 

Oallf. 
WOaon. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wtnn 
Wyatt 
Toung,  fU. 
Young,  8.C. 
Zwaeh 


HOT  VOnKO— 7» 


Aspin 

Bell 

Blaggl 

Blatnlk 

Bidsnd 

Boiling 

Brssco 

Broytm.Va. 

Burke,  na. 

BoUer 

OoUUu,Tex. 

Consble 

OOBlan 

oonyers 

Cimne 

Culver 

Dtvls.Wls. 

delaoarza 

Denholm 

Dom 

Dnlskl 

■Kh 

Fonythe 

Proebllch 

Oinn 

Gray 


GrlJBths 

Grover 

Hammer- 

Bchmldt 
Ranna 
Hanrahan 
Hastings 
Hays 
H«bert 
HoUlMta 
Huber 

Johnson,  Oolo. 
Jones,  Okla. 
King 

Landgrebe 
Lehman 
Long.  La. 
Lott 
Mayna 
Melcher 
Mills 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moss 

Murphy.  HI. 
Muiphy,  M.T. 


OTHara 

Patmaa. 

PodeU 

Rarlck 

Regula 

Roe 

Roncallo,  w>o. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sebellxu 

Snyder 

Steele 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Veysey 

Waldle 

Wright 

Wydlar 

Toung,  Alaska 

Young,  Ga. 

Elon 


So,  two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof,  the  veto  of  the  President 
was  sustained  and  the  Joint  resolution 
was  rejected. 

Ibe  Clerk  announced  the  following 
palrs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Boe  for,  with  Mr.  mbert 

sgalnst. 

Mr.  O'Hara  and  Mr.  BoUnd  for,  with  MT. 
Banna  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Olnn 
for,  with  Mr.  Meloher  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Dom. 
Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Gray. 
Mr.  Oonyen  with  Iilr.  Blatnlk. 
Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  HoU< 
field. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  'Heman. 
Mr.  Steele  with  Mrs.  Orlfflths. 
Mr.  Aspin  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wlaconaln. 
Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  DulakL 
Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  MUIa. 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 
Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  wttta  tb.  Both. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Zlon. 
Mr.  Oenhoim  wtth  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Forsytbe  with  Mr.  Bouaelot. 
Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  OaUlas  of  Tbsm. 
Mr.  King  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  Huber  with  Mr.  Culver. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnols  with  Mr.  SebeUua. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Proehllch  with  Mr.  Conlan. 
Mr.  Esch  with  Mr.  BeU. 
Mr.  Hastlng»  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Regula  with  Mr.  Butler. 


Mr.  Conable  with  Mr.  Hammerscbmldt. 

Mr.  Long  ->f  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Grover  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  message  and  the 
bill,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  are  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriaticms. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  action  of  the  House. 


October  14, 1974. 
Hon.  Cari.  Albezt, 
The  Speaker, 
VS.  Houae  of  Repretentatlve*. 

Dxss  Ma.  Sfkakzr:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  Wlilte  House,  received  In  the  ClM-k's  Of- 
fice at  1:35  PJ<.  on  Saturday,  October  13. 
1974.  and  said  to  (xmtaln  HJt.  15301,  An  Act 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  revise  the  retirement  system  for  em- 
ployees of  employm  covered  thereunder,  and 
for  other  piuposee,  and  a  veto  message 
thereon. 
With  kind  regards,  X  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  jENinHGS, 

Clerk, 
VS.  Bouse  of  Representatives. 


CONTINUINO  RESOLXinON  VETO 

Mr.  CDLVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  returned 
today  to  Washington  to  vote  on  the  over- 
ride of  the  President's  veto  of  the  con- 
tliiulng  resolution  and  the  other  major 
items  on  the  schedule.  Unfortunately, 
the  plane  connections  on  my  Journey 
were  unexpectedly  dl£QcuIt.  and  I  arrived 
in  the  well  of  the  House  15  minutes  after 
the  vote  which  dealt  with  assistance  to 
Turkey. 

Had  I  been  here  in  time  I  would,  of 
course,  have  voted  with  the  majority  that 
sought  to  override  the  veto.  I  regret  that 
this  majority  fell  short  by  47  votes  of 
the  two-thirds  necessary  to  prevail.  For 
this  vote  todlor,  as  the  two  prior  decisive 
votes  on  the  continuing  resolution,  dealt 
with  the  bedrock  issue  of  the  rule  of  law. 

We  were  confronted  in  this  the  need 
to  reassert  the  supremacy  of  law  in 
the  face  of  its  clear  violations  by  the 
Turkish  government  in  its  offensive  use 
of  American  arms.  We  are  being  asked 
not  simply  to  validate  congressional  pre- 
rogatives. We  are  also  under  obligation 
to  invoke  the  statutory  prohibitions 
against  military  assistance  and  sales  so 
that  the  use  of  force  by  the  Turks  Is  not 
rewarded. 

We  are  properly  concerned  about  the 
integrity  of  Congress  and  upholding  its 
overwhelming  Judgment.  But  we  are 
equaUy  obliged  to  act  in  the  Interests  of 
a  genuinely  negotiated  and  Just  peace 
In  Cyprus.  The  continuing  resolution 
which  the  President  vetoed  served  those 
twin  Interests — the  respect  for  law  both 
in  the  relations  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President  and  in  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes. 

Unfortunately  the  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent does  nothing  to  advance  peace  in 
Cyprus  or  to  advance  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  our  own  laws. 

There  were  genuine  differences  in  this 
House  about  possible  diplomatic  relief 
in  the  debate  on  the  Mansfield  resolution 
last  week.  But  on  the  core  issue  of  legal- 
ity the  sense  of  the  House,  in  which  I 
fully  Joined,  was  preponderant — ^by  votes 
of  370  to  9  and  292  to  69.  In  the  vote  to- 
day we  should  have  been  faithful  to  those 
declarations  and  to  the  imperatives  of 
the  Cyprus  tragedy. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  'I'HW!  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  ccxnmunication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


RESTRUCTURINO  OF  THE  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  SYSTEM — 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  93-371) 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  Hotue  of  Representatives: 

1  am  returning  today  without  my  ap- 
proval. HJl.  15301.  a  bill  which  would 
finance  a  long-standing  deficit  in  the 
Railroad  Retirement  System  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  taxpayer. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  System,  un- 
der current  law,  is  headed  toward  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  mid-1980s.  This  condition 
arises  largely  because  benefits  have  been 
Increased  68  percent  since  1970  without 
requiring  the  beneficiaries  of  the  system. 
raUroad  employees  and  employers,  to  pay 
the  added  costs. 

This  bill  proposes  to  solve  the  financial 
problems  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
System  by  placing  a  seven  billion  dollar 
burden  on  the  general  taxpayer,  requir- 
ing him  to  contribute  $285  million  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Trust  Fund 
each  year  for  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
In  return  for  his  seven  billion  doUar  con- 
tribution, the  general  taxpayer  would 
earn  no  entitlement  to  benefits  and 
would  receive  no  return  on  his  invest- 
ment. 

At  a  time  when  the  taxpayer  is  already 
carrying  the  double  burden  of  taxes  and 
inflation,  legislation  such  as  this  is  most 
Inappropriate. 

Recognizing  the  financial  straits  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  System,  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  in  1970  proposed  and  the 
Congress  authorized  an  independent 
study  of  the  System.  After  eighteen 
months  of  careful  woi^  the  study  group 
recommended  that  the  benefits  be  fi- 
nanced "...  on  an  assured,  fully  self- 
supporting  basis  by  contributions  from 
the  railroad  ccHnmunity  through  the 
crisis  period  of  the  next  20  to  30  years 
and  then  beyond." 

Following  receipt  of  the  report,  the 
Congress  directed  representatives  of 
railroad  employees  and  management  to 
submit  their  combined  recommenda- 
tions for  restoring  financial  soundness 
to  the  System,  taking  into  account  the 
report  and  the  specific  recommendations 
of  the  Commission. 

The  bill  which  is  now  before  me  is  true 
neither  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
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Commission  nor  to  the  charge  placed  on 
the  Industry  by  the  Congress. 

Forcing  the  general  taxpayer  to  carry 
an  unfair  burden  is  not  the  only  defect 
in  this  bill.  It  would  also  establish  a  spe- 
cial investment  procedure  for  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Trust  Fund. 

Under  the  bill,  the  interest  paid  by  the 
Treasury  on  Railroad  Retirement  in- 
vestments and  Federal  securities  would 
rise  when  interest  rates  increase  but 
would  not  fall  when  they  decrease.  This 
"heads  I  win;  tails  you  lose"  arrange- 
ment, with  the  taxpayer  being  the  loser, 
has  been  suggested  before,  but  never 
adopted.  It  should  not  be  a  part  of  the 
solution  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Sys- 
tem's financial  problem. 

Furthermore,  the  provisions  of  the 
benefit  formula  are  so  complex  that  they 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter and  virtually  impossible  to  explain 
to  the  persons  who  are  supposed  to  bene- 
fit from  it.  Now  Is  the  time  to  simplify  the 
benefit  structure  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment System,  not  make  It  more  complex. 
Splitting  administrative  responsibility 
between  the  Railroad  Retirement  Sys- 
tem and  the  Social  Security  System  over 
benefits  that  depend  on  entitlement  \m- 
der  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  bad  law. 
Pull  responsibility  for  administering  So- 
cial Security  benefits  should  be  vested  in 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  not 
divided  among  agencies  with  resultant 
imcertainty  as  to  who  should  be  held  ac- 
coimtable. 

I  believe  It  is  our  obligation  to  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer  to  see  that  the  problems 
of  this  system  are  overcome  by  the  in- 
dustry and  people  it  serves — those  who 
have  benefitted  from  it  in  the  past  and 
will  continue  to  receive  its  benefits  in 
the  future.  Other  industries — other  parts 
of  the  transportation  Industry — pay  for 
their  own  pension  systems.  There  Is  no 
Justification  for  singling  out  the  railroads 
for  special  treatment. 

There  are  only  two  ways  this  obliga- 
tion can  be  met — by  increasing  revenues 
or  by  limiting  benefits  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  Administration  spokesmen 
have  proposed  constructive  ways  to 
achieve  this  goal,  but  our  proposals  have 
not  received  serious  consWeration  by  the 
Congress. 

We  are  in  need  of  a  better  railroad 
retirement  system  and  a  financially 
sound  one.  This  biU  does,  not  meet  that 
need.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  reconsider 
that  need  and  to  develop  a  new  bill  which 
Is  fair  to  the  taxpayers  as  well  as  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
System.  This  Administration  stands 
ready  to  help  in  any  way  it  can. 

GEMto  R.  Ford. 
The  White  House,  Octbber  12, 1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  and  without  objection  the 
bill  and  message  will  b«  printed  as  a 
House  document.  '? 

There  was  no  objection.^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  (juestion  Is,  wlU 
the  House,  on  reconsideration,  pass  the 
bill,  the  objections  of  ttk  President  to 
the  contrary  notwlthstani^g? 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  for  1 
hour. 

The  SPEAKER^  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
VicoRiTO) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers) . 

Mr.  STAGK3ERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  little  bit  of  time  briefly  to 
explain  the  history  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  to  put  the  problem  in  its 
historical  context.  It  has  been  talked 
about  many  times,  but  I  would  like  to 
go  back  to  1951. 

In  1951  the  social  security  people  came 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and 
asked  them  if  they  would  join  with  so- 
cial security.  They  stated  that  they  would 
like  to  take  as  many  Americans  as  they 
could  into  the  social  security  system.  A 
great  many  people  think  that  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  wanted  to  be  un- 
der social  security.  This  is  not  the  fact. 
As  the  former  Commissioner  at  that  time 
said,  they  requested  the  railroad  retire- 
ment fund  to  come  under  social  security. 
At  that  time,  we  voted  to  put  farmers 
and  lawyers  imder  social  security  and 
to  get  as  many  Americans  Into  this  fund 
as  we  could.  What  happened  was  that 
the  Congress  passed  a  law  making  it  Im- 
perative that  the  fund,  the  railroad  re- 
tirement fimd,  Join  with  social  security 
in  what  they  called  the  financial  inter- 
change under  which  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  paid  Into  social  security  the 
money  that  would  have  accrued  to  social 
security  if  they  had  been  working  under 
social  security  since  1936. 

This  was  fine  as  long  as  this  happened 
in  Itself.  But,  under  future  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  men  who  had 
retired  imder  the  railroad  retirement 
ss^stem  could  go  out  and  get  another  Job 
and  get  social  security.  This  was  all  right, 
no  question  about  that.  This  Is  legal.  It 
is  done  under  other  pension  plans.  But, 
the  law  failed  to  take  Into  account  that 
they  weighted  both  these  social  security 
benefits  so.  that  short-term  employees  re- 
ceived the  full  benefits  under  social  se- 
curity, along  with  an  equivalent  social 
security  benefit  paid  through  increased 
benefits  imder  the  railroad  retirement 
system.  They  received.  In  effect,  two 
weighted  social  security  pasrments.  A  lot 
of  them  did  this  when  they  were  fur- 
loughed;  they  moonlighted  when  they 
had  to  have  extra  money  to  supply  their 
families.  So.  they  qualified  for  social 
security. 

In  all  other  pension  plans  which  In- 
volve social  seciirity.  when  they  get  ad- 
ditional social  security  credits,  they  are 
added  on  to  the  credits  leading  to  the  first 
social  security  benefits  through  the  re- 
computatlon  procedure.  Since  this  does 
not  Involve  weighting  of  two  benefits, 
it  makes  it  cut  much  less. 

What  has  happened  since  1951?  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  has  lost  re- 
imbursement from  social  security 
amounting  to  $4  billion  which  they  would 
have  received  but  for  these  dual  benefits. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  today  Is 
only  to  give  justice  to  these  men  who  we, 
by  law,  said  would  receive  a  Federal  pen- 
sion. They  are  retired.  We  are  not  talking 


about  youngsters.  We  are  talking  about 
the  aged  in  this  land;  those  who  are  6S 
years  of  age  or  older,  some  75,  some  per- 
haps  85.  Those  are  the  ones  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  those  who  have  become  dla> 
abled  while  working  on  the  railroads; 
those  who  died  while  working  on  the  rail- 
roads. We  are  talking  about  their  ar- 
phsms,  their  widows.  We  are  talklnf 
about  the  most  unfortunate  group  we 
can  find  In  America. 

People  say  that  we  carmot  afford  to 
pay  them.  I  can  tell  the  Members  that 
we  can  take  $285  million  out  of  foreign 
aid  and  It  will  not  be  missed,  and  use  it 
to  help  those  here  at  home  who  actual]^ 
need  it.  We  promised  our  own  communi- 
ties, and  made  It  a  law. 

I  think  we  must  stand  by  that.  There 
Is  no  o-her  pension  plan  in  America  like 
this  one.  Up  until  2  years  ago  the  rail- 
road pensioners  paid  almost  twice  as 
much  Into  the  pen8l(Hi  fund  as  any  otha 
man  in  the  land,  paid  far  more  than  we 
as  Members  of  Congress  pay  into  our 
pension  fimd,  that  is,  i?ercentage-wtoe. 
Almost  11  percent  they  were  paying  Into 
it.  It  was  taking  a  very  large  slice  out 
of  their  salary.  But  now,  due  to  some  of 
the  negotiations  and  some  laws  that 
have  been  passed,  they  are  now  down  to 
paying  social  security  level.  But  the  rail- 
roads, by  negotiation,  are  taking  up  the 
other  part  of  the  costs  of  the  program. 
They  are  paying  over  17  percent  now, 
but  this  was  because  the  railroad  worko- 
was  willing  to  take  less  wages  In  OTder  to 
get  benefits  when  he  retired. 

The  Oovemment  has  an  obligation  to 
make  this  payment.  TUa  bill  was  con- 
sidered for  some  days  before  our  com- 
mittee. We  considered  the  different  al- 
ternatives that  might  be  feasible.  Thli 
Is  the  one  that  the  committee  came  out 
with  as  the  only  one  that  was  feasible  and 
the  only  one  that  was  right,  the  onir  one 
that  was  Just. 

In  the  amendments  we  had,  we 
checked  with  social  security,  we  took  It 
up  with  them.  You  heard  the  chalnnan 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
say  that  he  thought  this  should  be 
passed  as  only  right  and  equitable  to 
those  who  receive  pensions. 

We  are  not  t«Uclng  anything  awaj'  or 
giving  anything  to  these  men,  women, 
children  and  widows  that  they  did  not 
pay  for.  They  paid  for  this,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  it  from  our  Oov- 
emment because  we  are  the  ones  wbo 
passed  the  law  and  made  the  Inequity, 
and  now  we  need  to  pass  the  law  which 
will  bring  it  into  balance.  If  we  pass  this 
bill  today,  we  will  not  have  this  Issue 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  the  future  ever,  unless  labor  and  man- 
agement come  to  an  agreement  to  go 
and  ask  us  to  change  It  In  some  way. 

I  have  a  statement  here  from  the  man 
who  represents  the  railroad  Industry, 
Mr.  William  H.  Dempsey.  and  he  said 
this,  which  he  had  hiserted  In  the  record 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees, as  follows: 

The  railroad  Industry  Is  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  fund  the  Railroad  Retirement  Syi- 
tem  In  every  respect  In  which  It  bears  a 
reasonable  resemblance  to  any  other  prtrate 
Industry  pension  plan.  M'hat  that  means  is 
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that  If  somehow  these  figures  have  gone 
uKew  and  we  run  Into  this  In  the  future 
because  we  have  not  put  enoiigh  money  In 
the  Mil  in  relation  to  th»  benefits  they  are 
being  provided,  we  wm  fond  that.  We  wlU 
take  care  of  tt.  Tliat  is  our  ie^>onslblUty.      • 

I  think  that  by  passing  this  bin  today, 
we  are  forever  taking  care  of  the  Issue 
as  It  Is,  and  we  will  not  have  It  back 
before  us  again. 

lliere  are  Just  a  few  more  points  I 
would  like  to  make  before  I  finish.  We  are 
talking  about  human  beings.  We  are  not 
talking  about  material  tblnfis.  We  are 
talking  about  orphans  and  widows  and 
those  Who  are  beyond  working,  they  can 
never  go  and  get  another  Job,  the  aged. 
Some  of  them,  as  I  say,  are  bedfast. 
Some  of  them  are  lame  and  halt  and 
blind,  up  into  the  ages  where  they  can- 
not take  care  of  themselves;  and  I  do 
not  think  this  Congress  wants  to  say  to 
them,  "You  cannot  have  the  last  three 
raises  we  gave  you,"  because  that  Is  what 
will  happen.  It  will  knock  all  of  them  off. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  this  Is  Justified. 
The  second  word  on  that  dais  there  that 
was  prepared  by  our  forefathers,  when 
we  bec£mie  a  government  and  hsul  a 
House  of  Representatives,  Is  "Justice," 
if  the  Members  will  look  at  It  down  there. 
The  first  is  "Union."  Without  union  we 
have  nothing.  But  without  Justice  we 
cannot  have  a  good  union.  We  certainly 
want  to  do  Justice  to  those  who  are  un- 
fortunate in  our  land.  If  the  people  who 
are  covered  by  tills  cannot  trust  their 
Government,  who  can  they  trust?  It  Is 
our  sacred  word  of  honor  as  the  Govern- 
ment to  over  1  minion  people  who  are 
the  imfortimate  of  this  land  who  are 
the  baneflciarles  of  this.  If  they  cannot 
trust  the  Government  and  If  we  did  not 
pass  this,  that  would  be  Just  exactly 
what  the  situation  would  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  feel 
the  President  his  been  very  poorly  ad- 
vised on  the  railroad  retirement  bill. 

His  veto  message  completely  Ignores 
the  arguments  that  were  made  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  both  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  went  thorough- 
ly Into  the  question  of  how  the  deficit  In 
the  railroad  retirement  system  arose. 
We  concluded  that  the  deficit  did  not 
arise  through  anj  actions  of  the  railroad 
unions.  We  concluded  that  the  deficit 
did  not  arise  through  any  action  by  the 
railroads.  The  deficit  arose  because  the 
Congress  itself  gave  inadequate  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  the  proper 
coordination  between  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  _Act. 
The  unions  never  supported  legislation 
which  increased  eligibility  of  railroad 
employees  for  social  security  benefits. 
The  railroads  consistently  opposed  such 
legislation. 

The  Coagress  still  passed  legislation 
making  railroad  employees  and  their 
spouses  and  survivors  eligible  for  both 
railroad  retirement  and  social  security 
benefits.  This  creates  losiTdmbursement 
to  the  railroad  fund  currently  running 
at  the  rate  of  $450  million  a  year.  It  is 
these  losses  that  will  banknv>t  the  rail- 


road retirement  fund  by  1981  unless  cor- 
rective action  is  taken. 

And  yet  there  Is  not  a  word  In  the 
President's  veto  message  dealing  with 
the  central  problem  facing  the  railroad 
retirement  system — ^that  Is  the  Issue  of 
dual  benefits. 

I  mentioned  that  the  President  was 
poorly  advised.  Not  only  was  be  poorly 
advised,  he  was  erroneously  advised.  Tlie 
veto  message  states  that  the  new  in- 
vestment procedures  provided  for  the 
railroad  retirement  account  are  a  heads- 
I-wln-talls-you-lose  proposition  tmder 
which  interest  rates  will  go  up  for  the 
fund  when  overall  rates  go  up,  but  wOl 
not  come  down  when  interest  rates  fall. 
This  is  mistaken.  The  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  Is  given  the  authority  under 
the  bill  to  determine  whi<di  Investmraits 
the  railroad  retirement  account  will  be 
Invested  in.  If  Interest  rates  go  up,  of 
course  the  fund  managers  can  obtain  In- 
creased Interest  rates;  If  interest  rates 
go  down,  the  fimd  wUl  receive  whichever 
is  higher,  the  overall  Interest  rate  on 
Government  obllgaticma,  or  the  going  in- 
terest rate,  whichever  is  the  higher. 

The  President's  veto  message  states: 

There  are  only  two  ways  this  obligation 
can  be  met — by  Increasing  revenues  or  by 
limiting  benefits  or  by  a  combination  of 
both. 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  statement  is 
also  erroneous,  since  the  Congress  has 
sent  to  the  President  a  third  way  In 
which  this  obligation  can  be  met,  which 
Is  the  provisions  of  HJt.  15307,  which 
should  be  enacted  Into  law  over  the 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  the 
leadership  that  he  has  shown  in  this 
matter  and  for  the  statement  he  has  just 
made  in  bringing  this  bill  before  us. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  veto  be 
overridden  by  an  overwhelming  vote  be- 
cause It  goes,  first,  to  the  problems  of  the 
defects  in  the  Rallroswl  Retirement  sys- 
tem and  second,  to  the  vested  right  of 
human  beings. 

I  again  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  for  the 
outstanding  leadership  that  he  hias  shown 
in  this  field,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  him  a  resounding  vote  of  confidence. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  this  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Kttykendall)  ,  the  gentleman  who  han- 
dled this  bill  when  it  was  originally  on 
the  floor.  I  jield  the  5  minutes  to  him  for 
debate  only. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  when  we  brought 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  It  w?s  made  very 
clear  that  the  members  on  both  ?ldes 
of  the  Committee  on  Intei'state  and  Por- 
elsTi  Commerce  had  searched  for  or 
sought  out  all  of  the  possible  alterna- 
tives of  flnancing  this  ver>'  necessary 
program. 

The   only   alternative   that   was   not 


seriously  discussed  by  any  party  was 
the  one  that  we  all  ruled  out  as  being 
out  of  the  question,  not  only  as  a  matter 
of  decency,  but  as  a  matter  of  honor,  and 
that  was  cutting  the  benefits. 

As  a  first  alternative,  the  question  of 
the  money  coming  out  of  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund  was  considered.  In  fact, 
the  bill  that  was  brought  to  committee 
had  the  proposal  that  the  money  come 
out  of  the  social  security  trust  fund, 
because,  frankly,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
justification  for  that.  Let  us  remember 
that  these  moneys  that  go  to  make  up 
the  required  appropriation  for  this  bill 
are  moneys  that  have  been  paid  into 
social  security  by  railroad  retirees. 

This  bill  Is,  I  think,  a  dramatic  show 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
industry,  particularly  railroad  labor,  be- 
cause the  right  to  dusd  benefits  which 
is  maintained  by  those  In  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice system  and  which  is  maintained  by 
those  in  the  military  is  being  phased  out 
for  those  In  the  railroad  industry. 

This  particular  piece  of  legislation  has 
no  effect  whatsoever  on  infiation  or  the 
unified  budget  without  changing  bene- 
fits. 

As  a  second  alternative,  we  looked  at 
the  possibility,  which  is  in  the  bill  as  It 
was  passed  by  the  Congress,  of  taking 
this  money  from  general  revenues.  All 
of  us  who  are  interested  in  budgetary 
control  and  all  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  controlling  infiation  must  realize  that 
whether  this  money  comes  out  of  social 
security  or  whether  it  comes  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues  makes  no  difference  what- 
soever on  the  unified  budget. 

A  third  alternative  was  proposed.  This 
was  that  we  have  an  ICC-mandatcd 
pass-through  to  the  consumer  of  an  in- 
creased freight  rate  to  cover  this  in- 
crease or  this  cost,  in  effect,  that  we 
have  a  user  charge. 

Tnis  involves  the  railroads,  and  this 
involves  the  rail  freight  business.  It  is 
not  like  an  airUne  where  passengers  pay 
a  user  charge,  and  they  are  only,  say.  20 
percent  of  the  people  In  the  cotmtry. 
The  user  of  the  railrorid  freight  system 
is  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  a  pass- 
through  which  would  automatically  in- 
crease freight  rates  has  exactly  the  same 
impact  on  inflation  as  any  of  the  other 
choices. 

Not  only  that,  we  have  been  asked  to 
look  at  the  competitive  situation  in  the 
rail'vay  industry. 

We  are  doing  everything  in  the 
world  we  can  to  make  the  railroads 
more  competitive.  This  final  alternative 
would  have  meant  an  automatic  manda- 
tory Increase  in  freight  rates,  which 
would  have  made  the  railroads  even  less 
competitive  than  they  are  today. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  on  the  statement  he  has 
made.  I  support  him  in  his  position 
completely. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  three 
questisns. 
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First.  Is  It  not  true  |hat  neither  the 
railroads  nor  the  brot^rhoods  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  cond^on  of  the  fund 
today,  and  that  both  hcire  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  th^  law  relating  to 
the  payment  of  funds  t^  the  social  secu- 
rity fimd  find  the  retirement  fimd? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
only  is  it  true  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  this  sltuatiodi  have  complied 
with  the  law  of  the  la^d.  as  passed  by 
this  House,  but  the  r#x>rd  shows  also 
that  the  total  sunount  dj  money  paid  in- 
to retirement  by  this  l^mtry,  through 
the  efforts  of  both  lab^  and  manage- 
ment combined,  is  aboi^  the  average  of 
that  paid  in  by  any  ofier  industry  In 
the  United  States.         > 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Sbeaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  1 

Second,  is  it  not  tru|  that  congres- 
sional legislation  and/^r  congressional 
blimderlng  in  years  gonf  by  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  condition  of  the  fimd  today? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  -iiere  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  If  we  Had  allowed  the 
trustees  of  this  fund  to  %ivest  in  higher 
yield  bonds  in  the  past/  we  would  not 
have  the  difficulty  we  kre  faced  with 
today.  I 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  The.. 
Justice,  all  this  body  can 
override  the  President's 

Mr.  b:uykendall. 

alternative  than  to  vote 
tlon. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  shall 
the  membership  of  this 
wise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The 
man  from  Tennessee  (Mrl  Kuykiwdall) 
has  expired.  I 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to^e  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Rtj^htoall) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Sp^ker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield?  f 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  if  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yorfc' 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  ihe  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  fto  commend 
the  distinguished  Chairmjin  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  StacotrI)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ktnr- 
KENDALL) .  the  ranking  mlziority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  an  Transpor- 
tation and  Aeronautics,  for  their  ex- 
tensive efforts  and  support  pf  this  worthy 
measure.  J 

In  the  interests  of  restlructuring  the 
railroad  retirement  syst^  to  provide 
a  sound  financial  base,  liurge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  thesseflong  overdue 
railroad  retirement  revislois,  HJl.  15301 

By  voting  to  override  the  President's 
veto,  we  wlU  be  fulfUUng  bur  responsi- 
bility not  only  to  our  rallmad  employees 
but  to  the  entire  rail  systtim  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

President  Ford  vetoed  SJl.  15301  be- 
cause he  said  it  would  piape  "an  unfair 
burden  on  the  taxpayers."  However,  his 
message  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  poverty  conditions  of  those  living 
on  fixed  Incomes.  Railroad:  retirees  need 
additional  benefits,  not  a  ^  percent  re- 
duction. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  }ln  1951,  the 


railroad  pension  fund  was  linked  to  the 
social  security  system.  On  an  annual 
basis  the  railroad  pension  fund  was  to 
pay  social  secxirity  an  amoimt  social 
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deductions.  Social  security,  in  turn,  was 
to  pay  back  into  the  railroad  pension 
fund  the  benefits  railroad  workers  would 
have  received  if  they  had  been  covered 
by  social  security. 

The  veto  message  failed  to  mention 
that  the  railroad  retirement  fund  was 
the  loser  In  the  arrangement  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  By  sub- 
tracting social  security  retirement  money 
rail  workers  received  from  part-time 
Jobs  they  held,  before  sending  money 
back  into  the  railroad  fund,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  caused  a  loss 
to  the  fund  of  more  than  $4  billion.  Cer- 
tainly this  was  not  the  fault  of  railroad 
employees.  We  can  hardly  blame  some 
incensed  rail  workers  who  are  now  de- 
manding the  return  of  their  hard- 
earned  money  in  order  to  establish  their 
own  retirement  fimd. 

The  measure  before  us  today  will  re- 
vamp the  system  by  establishing  two  sep- 
arate sets  of  benefits.  Railroad  workers 
would  come  under  the  social  seciu*ity 
system  for  one  set  of  retirement  bene- 
fits and  imder  a  pension  fund  financed 
by  the  railroad  industry  for  a  second  set. 
Although  the  two-tier  system  will  be 
phased  out.  It  wUl  still  need  the  Govern- 
ment's continuing  contributions  until 
the  year  2000. 

The  actuarial  deficit  under  which  the 
railroad  retirement  fund  is  currently  op- 
erating was  largely  created  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's appalling  bookkeeping  ar- 
rangement. The  responsibility  for  the 
cost  of  dual  benefits  justly  belongs  to  the 
Government. 

H.R.  15301  makes  permanent  three 
temporary  railroad  retirement  benefit 
increases  passed  since  1970.  If  Congress 
does  not  override  this  veto,  all  railroad 
retiree's  pensions  will  be  reduced  52  per- 
cent effective  January  1,  1975. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
emphasize  upon  my  colleagues  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  Joining  with 
me  in  an  effort  to  rectify  this  gross  in- 
equity by  voting  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  15301. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  that  this  measure  be  approved. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Phillip  Buhton)  .  for  debate 
only. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  rise  to  support  of  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee In  seeking  an  override  vote  on  the 
veto.  There  are  Just  two  simple  points  I 
would  like  to  make. 

The  first  is  that  we  must  recognize 
how  Indefensible  It  is  that  the  elderly 
and  the  crippled  and  the  dependent 
children  who  are  relying  on  railroad  re- 
Urwnent  payments  should  by  themselves 
be  forced  to  bear  an  unfair  portion  of 
the  brunt  of  the  Inflationary  period 
which  Is  confronting  our  people. 

Second,  to  those  Members  who  are 
troubled  somewhat  about  seeking  assist- 
ance In  the  relatively  short  term  throufiOi 


folio  since  the  establishment  of  the  iso- 
road  reUrement  fund,  the  railroad  re- 
tlronent  ftmd  would  have  had  within  It 
over  $2.4  billion  more  than  It  presently 
contains  to  meet  the  added  Umlt^  bens 
fits  suggested  by  this  proposal  So  quite 
literally  we  can  view  this  action  today 
as  merely  stating  that  we  are  going  to 
correct  an  injustice  that  was  broutfit 
about  by  the  Executive,  through  the  8«c. 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  by  not  peitnlttlng 
the  managers  of  the  railroad  retfremiat 
fund  to  get  an  adequate  return  on  tlie 
retirement  dollars  paid  into  that  fund 
when  It  was  set  up,  and  on  up  throuih 

the  1960's^ ^^ 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  yield  to  tbe 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  for  (be 
benefit  of  both  of  us,  whether  he  can 
confirm  that  this  weakness  which  he  has 
described  Is  corrected  in  this  leglslatloiL 
Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Is  true,  so  that  those  who  are  In  the 
fund  will  get  a  fair  return  on  that  money 
which  goes  into  the  fund  and  so  that 
the  fund  itself  can  then  pay  a  fair  level 
of  benefits. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yidd 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  McCoLLisTKR)  for  the  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  McCOLLlSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues,  I  st«>- 
ported  the  bill  In  the  committee.  I  si«>- 
ported  the  bill  on  the  floor  when  It  wu 
before  us.  And  I  support  the  motion  to 
override  the  veto  now. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  Impact  of  neariy 
$300  million  on  the  budget,  and  yet  I 
support  the  overriding  of  the  veto  be- 
cause to  me,  as  has  been  stated  by  others, 
there  seems  to  be  no  alternative. 

Let  me  Just  suggest  five  ways  in  which 
there  might  be  something  done,  and 
show  the  Members  how  hopeless  and 
pointless  each  of  the  five  Is. 

First,  we  could  cut  the  benefits,  but  no 
one  has  even  suggested  that  the  benefits 
be  cut  because  they  have  been  paid  for 
over  a  great  many  years  by  the  peoide 
who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Raiboad 
Retirement  Fund. 

Second,  we  could  take  the  money  from 
the  railroad  treasuries.  In  effect.  Last 
week  or  the  week  before  we  passed  a  bill 
In  the  Committee  on  Interstate  w<1 
Foreign  Commerce  to  authorize  some  |2 
billion  In  loans  to  the  railroads  because 
they  are  already  hard  pressed,  as  eveiy 
Member  of  this  House  knows,  to  mod- 
ernize their  eaulpment.  their  switch- 
yards, to  bidld  more  cars,  and  to  do  aU 
of  the  things  that  the  railroads  have  not 
been  able  to  do. 

lUxd.  we  could  put  a  tax  on  trans- 
portatioo.  but  tbe  Inflationary  impact 
from  that,  as  well  as  the  driving  awaj 


of  business  to  other  modes  of  transpor- 
tation I  believe  would  be  unfortunate. 

Fourth,  we  could  charge  all  or  a  part 
of  the  obligations  to  social  security.  There 
Is  some  argument  for  that,  yet  our  oom- 
mlttee  lacked  Jurisdiction  to  do  that. 
IfOre  Importantly,  the  social  security 
fund  Is  already  in  difficulty,  and  It  would 
not  seem  to  help  to  make  that  dlfllculty 
worse. 

FinaUy,  fifth,  that  we  do  that  which 
certain  people  want  us  to  do— and  I  think 
the  committee  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
ivaentatives  are  to  be  commended  for 
not  doing  that  on  this  occasion.  Is  to  do 
nothing  and  to  have  another  study. 

What  Is  the  Justlficatioa  then  for  tak- 
ing the  money  fnun  the  general  fund, 
fnxn  the  Treasury? 

First,  because  tbe  raUroad  retirement 
funds  were  badly  invested.  They  were  in- 
vested for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers 
rather  than  lor  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
tirees. Had  the  money  been  better  in- 
vested the  fund  would  not  have  been  In 
such  difficulty. 

The  second  Justification  Is  that  the 
Interchange  relationship  between  social 
security  and  the  railroad  retirement  law 
is  for  tbe  benefit  of  social  security  and 
to  the  disadvantage  of  rallrocul  retire- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  railroads  are  the  most 
closely  regulated  private  Industry  that 
we  have.  We  control  their  rates  through 
the  ICC.  we  legislate  on  the  terms  of  their 
labor  contracts;  neskrly  every  facet  of  the 
operation  of  the  railroads  at  one  point 
or  another  Is  Influenced  by  past  actions 
of  this  Congress. 

All  of  these  reasons  I  suggest  are  rea- 
sons why  this  is  the  only  alternative 
available  to  us,  and  why  this  Member 
is  going  to  vote  to  override  the  veto,  and 
hopes  that  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HuDinrr)  a  member  oi  the  caai- 
mittee.  for  tbe  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  s^eldlng  and  rise  In 
support  of  his  motion  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  HJL  15301,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  Even  though  I  have 
great  respect,  and  Indeed  affection  and 
admhration  for  President  Ford.  I  feel  that 
in  this  instance,  Justice  will  be  served 
best  by  overriding  his  veto  and  enacting 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

The  main  burden  of  the  President's 
veto  measure  is  that  the  bill  Is  inflation- 
ary and  will  place  too  great  a  burden 
on  the  general  American  taxpayer.  I 
certainly  am  sympathetic  with  the  Pres- 
ident's desire  to  curb  Inflation,  and  feel 
that  we  must  do  this  by  cutting  unnec- 
essary Government  spending  and  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget.  I  regard  my- 
self as  a  fLscal  conservative  and  beUeve 
that  my  votes  will  bear  this  out.  But  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  veto  of  this  measure 
is  Justifiable.  The  objectioos  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  said  Budget  were 
fully  explored  In  the  hearings  before  our 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commeroe.  and  they  were  found  to  lack 
substance.  It  Is  estimated  that  In  the 


first  year  of  enactment,  this  new  plan 
will  cost  the  American  taxpayer  $385 
million  out  of  the  general  fund,  and  that 
the  total  cost  of  It  by  the  year  A  J5.-  2000 
will  be  around  $4V&  billion. 

The  question  Is  whether  or  not  this 
amount  of  money  spread  out  over  the 
next  25  years.  In  Inflationary.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  Is:  Not  too  many  weeks  ago, 
the  House  voted  to  reduce  some  funding 
for  mass  transit  from  approximately  $20 
>>1ill<nn  to  $11  billion  over  a  6-year 
period— In  Its  debate  on  the  Federal  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1974.  and  it  vnis 
not  thought  that  the  lower  amount  of 
money  spread  out  ovor  that  period  of 
time  would  be  infiatlooary — so  it  strikes 
me  as  stretching  a  point  to  claim  that  the 
$4V^  billion  that  will  come  out  of  the 
gmeral  fund  over  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  to  assist  tbe  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  are  beneficiaries 
of  tbe  railroad  retirement  trust  fund, 
will  compound  our  inflationary  problems. 

But  b^ond  that»  there  is  the  question 
of  biunan  Justice  and  tbe  very  serious 
matter  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  ful- 
fill our  moral  and  legal  obligation  as  a 
Congress  to  the  persons  who  have  been 
paying  into  the  railroad  retirement  trust 
fund  for  years  and  are  now  either  ap- 
proaching retirement  or  currently  re- 
ceiving retirement  benefits  therefrom. 
The  fund  is  losing  an  estimated  $3  mil- 
lion a  month,  and  if  we  are  going  to  take 
care  of  Its  beneficiaries  rather  than  sim- 
ply cut  their  benefits,  which  would  be 
imconscionable,  we  have  only  three 
alternatives:  First,  to  increase  the 
freight  rates  which  increases  In  turn 
would  be  passed  along  to  the  general 
American  public  through  Increased 
prices  to  the  consumers;  second,  take 
the  retirement  benefits  out  of  the  social 
security  trust  fund,  ^(iilch  would  be  fis- 
cally Irresponsible;  or  third,  take  the 
moneys  out  of  the  general  fund.  This 
third  alternative  seems  to  be  the  wisest 
one  for  the  Congress  to  take  if  we  are  not 
going  to  cop  out  on  this  matter  and  let 
the  million  or  so  older  Americans  who 
aie  depending  upon  their  benefits  from 
the  railroad  retirement  trust  fund  for 
their  very  lives,  starve  to  death. 

The  veto  message  Implies  that  under 
H.R.  15301,  the  financial  crisis  of  the 
railroad  retirement  system  would  be 
solved  mainly  through  Federal  fimding. 
This  Is  not  the  case.  Under  HJl.  15301, 
with  one  exception,  the  cost  of  retire- 
ment benefits  would  be  paid  through  em- 
ployment taxes  and  the  existing  actu- 
arial deficit  in  the  railroad  retlr«nent 
account  would  be  eliminated  through 
restrictions  upon  future  benefits  that 
otherwise  would  be  payable. 

The  only  exception  is  the  cost  of  phas- 
ing out  windfall  dual  benefits.  That  cost 
will  amoimt  to  about  $285  million  a  year 
for  25  years,  or  some  3.64  percent  of  an- 
nual taxable  payroll.  As  to  this  matter, 
the  veto  message  again  misses  the  main 
point.  It  speaks  In  terms  of  budget  prior- 
ities, as  If  the  question  were  whether  a 
new  benefit  program  should  be  estab- 
lished, rather  than  of  who  in  justice 
should  finance  benefits  that  are  the  re- 
sults of  a  series  of  legislative  decisions 


made  long  ago.  HJl.  15301  recognizes 
that  the  financing  of  these  benefits  is  a 
Federal  responsibility.  That  is  plainly 
correct. 

Those  dual  benefits  resulted  from  em- 
ployment in  other  industries  which  did 
not  benefit  the  railroad.  They  would  be 
paid  only  to  retired  employees  who  al- 
ready are  receiving  such  benefits  and  to 
existing  employees  who  already  have 
qualified  for  them,  and  thus  who  have  a 
vested  right  to  those  benefits.  Those 
vested  rights  were  created  by  the  Con- 
gress— over  the  opposition  of  the  rail- 
roads and  initially  of  the  railroad  un- 
ions— which  repealed  restrictions  that 
once  had  existed.  The  congressional  com- 
mittees clearly  were  correct  in  conclud- 
ing that  these  vested  rights  cannot  fairly 
be  Ignored  and  that  the  costs  cannot 
fairly  be  imposed  on  the  railroads:  and. 
therefore,  that  the  most  reasonable 
alternative  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  phasing 
out  windfall  dual  benefits  through  ap- 
propriations from  the  General  Treasury. 

Moreover,  as  the  committee  reports 
emphasized,  the  long  run  eSect  of  HJl. 
15301  would  be  defiatlonary  as  compared 
with  existing  law.  Future  benefits  would 
be  reduced  and  Increased  transportation 
costs,  which  would  be  necessary  if  the 
carriers  were  required  to  pay  even  higher 
railroad  retirement  taxes,  would  be 
avoided. 

In  this  session  we  passed  the  Pension 
Reform  Act  to  guarantee  that  employees 
in  industries  would  have  their  pension 
available  at  the  time  of  retirement.  I 
supported  that  legislation  and  consider 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of 
this  session.  Similarly,  I  feel  HJl.  15301 
is  a  very  meritorious  bill.  We  asked  rail- 
road management  and  labor  to  work  out 
a  satisfactory  proposal  and  this  is  what 
they  did.  In  the  State  of  Indiana  there 
are  approximately  20,000  railroad  work- 
ers on  retirement  and  approximately 
17,300  ciurently  active  employees.  Many 
are  in  my  district — ^In  the  Beech  Grove 
shops — as  well  as  In  the  operating  locals. 
In  my  view,  HJl.  15301  Is  both  needed 
and  meritorious.  I  feel  my  constituents 
as  well  as  those  of  my  colleagues  are  jus- 
tified in  expecting  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove it  notwithstanding  the  Presidential 
veto.  That  is  how  I  win  vote. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana,  a  member  of  the  committee 
("iJii.  Shoup)  . 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
day  of  fulfillment  of  Justice  for  thou- 
sands of  competent  railroad  employees 
in  the  Nation. 

It  Is  also  a  milestone  of  cooperation 
between  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  bureaucracies 
charged  with  preserving  and  improving 
retirement  rights  of  our  laboring  men 
and  women. 

Today  In  overriding  the  President's 
veto  of  the  legislation  to  save  railroad 
retirement  funds  for  those  who  have 
earned  them,  the  Congress  Is  reiterating 
its  compassion  for  equity  for  all  of  our 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  admire  President  Ford 
as  a  man;  I  cherish  him  as  a  friend;  I 
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respect  him  as  President  tf  the  United 
States.  I 

I  believe  he  has  been  Badly  advised 
in  his  veto  action  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment bill,  and  I  believe  oiui  action  today 
of  overriding  this  veto  wUM  assist  him  In 
the  futm-e  in  judging  the  merits  of  argu- 
ments he  listens  to  at  the? White  House 
on  our  legislative  action.  If  io,  the  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  the 
two  branches  of  Govemm*it,  which  we 
all  desire,  will  be  improved^ 

For  many  months,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Interstate  and  Pore%Ti  Commerce 
Committee,  on  which  I  hawi  the  honor  to 
serve,  labored  long  and  ;  diligently  to 
rescue  the  railroad  retirement  fimd  from 
eventual  bankruptcy. 

We  did  so  because  of  th*  thousands  of 
hard-working  railroad  mea  and  women, 
many  of  whom  have  devoied  a  lifetime 
to  railroad  service,  faced  future  retire- 
ment without  adequate  peosions. 

In  our  deliberations,  Mt.  Speaker,  we 
had  total  cooperation  from  our  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee:  we  had  cooperation  and 
understanding  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  from  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  and  from  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  financial  organljsatlons. 

All,  Mr.  Speaker,  approached  the  solu- 
tion to  the  pending  bankruptcy  of  the 
fund  with  urgency  and  determination  to 
rectify  its  impairments.  It  was  a  heart 
warming  and  enlightening  experience 
and  one  I  hope  we  can  continue  to  enjoy 
as  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Congress,  not  many  weeks  ago, 
Mr.  Speaker,  passed  landmark  legisla- 
tion providing  safeguards  for  all  pension 
systems  within  the  Nation,  it  was  legisla- 
tion of  high  dedication  to  the  obligation 
toward  all  those  we  serve. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  railroad 
retirees,  present  and  future,  have  every 
reason  to  look  forward  to  a  continued 
spirit  of  cooperation  from  all  of  us  on 
their  behalf. 

Chir  legLslatlon  was  Just,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Our  cause  was  just.  We  sought  justice 
for  many  thousands  of  loyal  and  hard- 
working citizens.  Justice  prevails  here 
today. 

Today  we  reaffirm  that  dedication  by 
our  vote. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
vindication  of  judgment,  which  kept  all 
of  us  working  so  many  weeks  with  so 
many  understanding  peopfe,  for  such  a 
high  purpose. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consuilie  to  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leaden  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  CNniL) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  overriding  this  veto 
and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  that  we  have  nv«  alternatives 
from  which  to  choose.  However,  four  of 
them  are  unacceptable.  That  leaves  us 
with  this  biU,  H.R.  15301,  providing  for 
an  annual  Federal  appropr^tlon  of  $285 
million  to  the  railroad  retfrement  fund 
for  the  next  25  years.  It  la  absolutely 
essential  that  we  have  a  dual  benefit 
system.  Yet  the  President's  message 
completely  Ignores  the  dual  benefit  and 
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responsibility  aspect  of  the  problem.  Not 
only  was  the  President  poorly  advised  on 
this  bill;  he  was  also  erroneously 
counseled. 

If  we  do  not  vote  to  override  this  veto 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  come  up 
with  a  new  bill  In  this  Congress  to  handle 
the  problem  of  railroad  retirement.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  draft  adequately  a 
proposal  to  aid  the  over  1  million  Ameri- 
cans already  on  the  payroll  plus  the 
600,000  railroad  employees  and  their 
famlies.  It  is  unconscionable  for  us  to 
allow  this  to  happen.  We  cannot 
abandon  these  people  on  a  fixed  railroad 
retirement  Income  who  so  desperately 
need  these  benefits  just  to  maintain  a 
subsistence  standard  of  living. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
override,  casting  your  vote  for  the 
nearly  2  million  people  who  are  directly 
affected  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fRMn  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shtjster). 
B«r.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  on  this  floor  we 
are  seeing  an  ironic  lesson  unfold.  For 
the  past  30  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  Its  overregulation  of  the 
railroad  system,  both  in  terms  of  rates 
and  routes,  has  virtually  destroyed  the 
railroad  system  In  our  country.  Because 
of  the  actions  and  Inactions  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  have  a  railroad  sys- 
tem which  l5  prostrate  today.  We  have  a 
railroad  system   which  Is  so  weakened 
that  we  have  had  declining  employment 
to  the  point  that  inadequate  funds  have 
come   into    the   retirement   fund,   even 
though  Individual  employees  on  a  per 
capita  basis  pay  the  highest— the  high- 
est, Mr.  Speaker — contribution  of  any 
retirement  contribution  to  any  indus- 
try-wide retirement  system  in  our  na- 
tion. Together  the  railroads  and  the  em- 
ployees pay  over  23  percent  to  the  rail- 
road retirement  system.  Now  we  are  told 
that  because  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem is  in  bad  financial  straits,  and  that 
because  the  railroad  industry  is  virtual- 
ly bankrupt,  we  cannot  afford  to  see 
that  our  commitments  to  the  retirees 
in  the  railroad  retirement  system  are 
sustained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  railroad  retirement  bill.  I 
urge  them  to  support  it,  first,  because 
we  must  keep  our  commitment  to  the 
retirees  and  employees  of  the  railroad 
system:  and,  second,  because,  most  im- 
portantly, let  us  learn  the  lesson— let  us 
learn  the  lesson — that  Government  over- 
regulation  leads  to  the  kind  of  problem 
we  face  here  today.  Let  us  learn  the  les- 
son that  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  viable 
free  enterprise  system,  and  let  us  return 
to  that  kind  of  an  economic  system  In 
this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  (Mr.  Adams),  for 
debate  only. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding. 

I  support  the  position  of  the  chairman 
on  this  matter,  that  the  veto  should  be 
overridden.  It  Is  very  important  that  we 


cut  off  the  dual  benefits  as  of  January  j 
of  this  year,  because  if  we  simply  go  for- 
ward with  an  extension  we  will  be  com- 
pounding the  problem  which  will  cer- 
tainly doepen  In  Its  crisis  nature  until 
In  1980  this  fund  goes  broke. 

So  I  hope  the  House  will  maintain  Its 
previous  position.  We  know  of  no  other 
way  to  approach  the  matter.  We  debated 
it  fully  before.  If  anyone  had  a  better, 
more  workable  solution  we  would  have' 
accepted  It.  So  today  I  hope  we  will  over- 
ride this  veto. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  IV^  minutes  to  close  the  debate. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some  mis- 
apprehension that  this  matter  Is  covered 
under  the  Pension  Reform  Act.  Ilils  Is 
not  true.  This  is  a  public  pension  fund 
which  is  controlled  solely  by  this  Con- 
gress. So  if  we  do  not  pass  this  legislation 
today  we  will  have  to  come  back  again 
with  new  legislation,  and  I  am  not  sure 
now  we  can  do  it  in  the  remainder  of 
this  Congress. 

So  I  say  it  Is  simple  justice  to  those 
who  need  our  help,  to  the  widows  and 
the  orphans  and  those  in  need  and  the 
aged.  This  Government  promised  help 
to  those  people  and  I  do  not  think  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  our  Gov- 
ernment want  to  go  back  on  their  word. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  amendmoits 
passed  by  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago 
were  far  from  an  ideal  solution  to  the 
difficult  problem  of  solving  the  actuarial 
imbalance  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system.  At  that  time  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  take  the  bill  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board  so  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  upon 
further  consideration,  could  work  out 
a  more  satisfactory  bill.  There  were 
many  reasons  to  believe,  based  upon  the 
activity  leading  up  to  the  reporting  of 
the  bill  by  the  committee,  that  such  ac- 
tion by  the  House  could  have  prompted 
a  better  response  to  the  problem. 

There  are  alternatives  to  taking  $4'/2 
billion  from  the  General  Treasury.  One 
is  to  split  the  burden  among  the  parties 
concerned.  Those  parties  are  the  rail- 
roads, railroad  labor,  the  social  security 
system,  the  shipping  public,  and  the  tax- 
payers. One  plan,  not  seriously  con- 
sidered but  feasible,  would  be  to  defer 
some  of  the  entirely  new  and  increased 
benefits  over  a  period  of  time  and  reduce 
some  of  them  only  slightly.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  such  a  change  in  benefits,  a 
small  increase  in  contributions  by  em- 
ployers would  result  In  actuarial  bal- 
ance. I  mention  this  possibility  which  re- 
ceived short  shrift  in  the  committee  pre- 
viously. Be  that  as  It  may,  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  did  emerge,  was  voted 
out  by  both  Houses  by  overwhelming 
votes  and  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
consideration. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  President  did 
not  feel  Justified  In  signing  a  bill  which 
put  the  additional  pressure  upon  the 
Federal  budget.  I  do  not  argue  with  that 
position  except  that  timing  becomes  a 
vital  consideration.  It  is  now  very  late 
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in  the  life  of  the  93d  Coogress.  It  can- 
not and  wlU  not  remain  In  session  be- 
tween now  and  election  day.  When  Con- 
gress returns  in  November  there  wlU  be 
less  than  5  weeks  to  wind  up  the  flood 
of  measures  competing  for  attention.  It 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  could  bring  forth  a 
revised  bill  within  that  time. 

Under  most  circumstances  I  would  be 
unconcerned  about  having  a  less  than 
periect  bill  go  on  over  to  the  next  Con- 
gress. It  would  then  begin  its  trek  toward 
passage  from  the  very  beginning.  Ordi- 
narily no  harm  would  result.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  however,  the  income  of  nearly 
1  million  railroad  retirees  would  be  cut 
by  roughly  (xie-half .  This  we  cannot.  In 
good  conscience,  allow  to  happen.  "This 
we  caiuiot  take  long  chances  with. 

The  situation  before  the  House  today 
leaves  us  with  no  viable  alternative.  We 
must,  therefore,  accept  the  bill  which 
Congress  agreed  to  and  not,  by  sustain- 
ing the  Presidential  veto,  create  the  pos- 
sibility of  great  hardship  and  injustice  to 
the  retirees.  For  these  reasons  I  am 
voting  to  override  the  veto  of  HJl.  15301. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  an  override  of  the  President's 
recent  veto  of  HJl.  15301,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  Amendments  of  1974.  The 
overwhelming  support  which  the  House 
and  Senate  have  previously  given  this 
bill  must  be  reaffirmed  for  the  future  se- 
curity of  the  retired  railroad  workers  of 
America. 

While  I  join  with  many  Americans  in 
supporting  the  battle  against  inflation,  I 
am  unalterably  opposed  to  having  the 
casualties  of  this  battle  be  the  workers  of 
America.  It  is  estimated  that  if  this  veto 
is  sustained,  the  average  railroad  retiree 
pension  will  be  reduced  by  as  much  as 
52  percent  by  January  1,  1975.  This  will 
place  railroad  retirement  pension  bene- 
fits below  that  of  the  minimuu  social  se- 
curity payment,  and  this  measured 
ag->inst  our  current  double  digit  rate  of 
Inflation  can  only  spell  economic  chaos 
for  these  Americans. 

Older  Americans  living  on  fixed  In- 
comes have  and  continue  to  suffer  the 
most  from  the  effects  of  inflation.  The 
railroad  retiree  is  no  exception.  Thou- 
sands of  these  workers  must  rely  almost 
exclusively  on  their  pension  for  their  eco- 
nomic survival.  Yet  the  inflation  of  re- 
cent years  has  steadily  eaten  away  at 
their  means  of  existence,  driving  many 
of  them  to  the  brink  of  poverty.  Let  us 
not  be  the  ones  to  push  them  over. 

Not  only  was  this  legislation  designed 
to  help  the  retired  railrocul  workers,  but 
it  was  also  meant  to  rejuvenate  the 
fiscally  troubled  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  put  it  on  more  sound  financial 
groxmd.  H.R.  15301  provided  for  a  com- 
plete restructuring  of  the  act.  It  was 
drawn  up  only  aifter  an  Intensive  year 
long  gbady  of  the  entire  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  by  raprasentatives  of  Congress 
and  the  railroad  Industry.  The  funda- 
mental problem  which  the  Industry  faced 
was  the  threftt  of  having  its  pension  fund 
resources  dry  up — by  the  year  1981. 
Therefore,  It  was  Incumbent  that  a  plan 
be  devised  whereby  this  fiscal  calamity 
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might  be  avoided.  This  was  effectively 
accomplished  In  this  bill  with  the  call  for 
a  $285  million  iu>proprlation  to  be  paid 
f^.nnivi.ny  from  the  general  tax  fund  until 
the  year  2000  to  meet  existing  and  future 
costs  of  the  act.  Tet  all  this  hard  woric 
and  effort  will  be  in  vain  if  we  allow 
this  irresponsible  action  by  the  President 
to  stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  railroad  retiree  wiU 
get  rich  off  this  legislation.  We  are  not 
providing  anything  further  than  the 
means  for  economic  survival  for  these 
woricers  in  this  unprecedented  era  of 
Inflation.  This  bill  represented  one  of  its 
key  legislative  accomplishments  which 
the  93d  Congress  made  on  behalf  of 
American  working  men  and  women.  We 
must  continue  our  commitment  toward 
finriing  viable  solutions  to  inflation,  but 
not  by  making  those  who  are  already 
suffering  from  its  effects  have  to  endure 
future  hardships.  "ITie  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Staggers)  are  to  be  com- 
mended, and  so  that  these  efforts  may 
not  be  in  vain,  and  so  that  our  railroad 
retirees  might  avoid  financial  disaster, 
I  strongly  urge  that  this  veto  be  over- 
riden today.    

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
vote  to  override  the  veto  of  HH.  15301. 
The  statements  by  the  President  In  sup- 
pMt  of  his  veto  are  the  same  that  were 
presented  to  the  Congress,  In  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor,  by  the  administra- 
tion. There  is  nothing  new  and  the  pre- 
vious arguments  were  rejected. 

The  crucial  point  of  contention  ap- 
pears to  be  the  phasing  out  of  dmJ  ben- 
eflts.  These  benefits  were  created  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President  in  1954.  They 
were  mandated  by  law  and  not  by  rail- 
road labor  or  management.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Railroad  Retire- 
ment. Railroad  Labor  and  Management, 
and  tJie  Congress  all  agree  that  the  dual 
benefit  system  must  be  ended,  but  that 
it  must  be  done  on  a  i^aseout  basis. 

If  this  veto  is  allowed  to  stand,  almost 
half  a  minion  people  presently  receiving 
annuities  will  be  affected.  Their  income 
will  be  cut  in  more  than  half.  They  will 
undoubtedly  be  forced  to  seek  some  kind 
of  financial  assistance  fitxn  the  Govern- 
ment to  merely  survive.  This  should  not 
be  allowed  to  h^pen. 

I  most  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  vote  to  override  the  veto 
on  H.R.  15301. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
urge  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
override  President  Ford's  unwarranted 
veto  of  H.R.  15301,  the  railroad  retire- 
ment bin. 

What  we  are  now  considering  is  the 
very  solvency  of  the  railrocul  retirement 
system,  and  the  President's  veto  jeopard- 
izes the  pension  and  retirement  plans  of 
more  than  IV^  milU<m  wcurkers  and  re- 
tirees. As  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
gressional ddegatioQ.  X  have  had  the  <k>- 
portunity  to  discuss  raU  retirement  prob- 
lems with  many  interested  parties,  and 
I  am  eq>eclally  concerned  about  the  del- 
eterious effect  of  the  veto  upon  the  44.000 
working  raUroaders  and  90.000  xetlreea 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


Mr,  Speaker,  the  railroads  and  the  rail 
unions  both  agree  that  HJt.  15301  is  a 
responsible  and  effective  means  of  insur- 
ing the  financial  viability  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system,  so  the  (mly  ques- 
tion remaining  is  the  role  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  play.  I  must 
point  out  t^iat  this  bill  establishes  a  sdf- 
supportlng  system,  and  the  only  Federal 
money  sought  Is  to  protect  those  who,  in 
good  faith,  l>eneflted  from  previous  con- 
gressional action. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  Fed- 
eral funding  required  by  HJl.  15301.  With 
only  one  exception,  the  cost  of  retire- 
ment benefits  would  be  financed  through 
emplosmient  taxes.  By  eliminating  future 
accruals  of  dual  benefits  and  making 
other  (dianges,  the  actuarial  deficit 
would  In  large  measure  be  met. 

The  cost  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  phasing  out  windfall  dual  benefits 
would  be  $285  million  per  year  for  25 
years.  I  am  as  aware  as  all  Members  of 
the  need  to  eliminate  unwarranted  Fed- 
eral spending,  but  I  must  point  out  that 
dual  benefits  would  be  inid  only  to  those 
workers  who  have  a  vested  right  to  them. 
These  vested  rights  were  mandated  by 
the  Congress,  and  it  is  imfair  to  reqiiire 
railroads  to  pay  for  this  mandating  of 
benefits.  In  addition,  if  we  do  not  now 
override  this  veto.  Increased  nmnbers  of 
employees  wiU  qualify  for  windfall  bene- 
fits, and  the  financial  InstaUllty  of  the 
railroad  retirement  sjrstem  will  be  ex- 
acerbated. The  flght  against  inflation 
should  not  deprive  workers  of  vested 
benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  September  12  by  a  343  to  10 
margin,  and  the  measure  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  25  by  a  86  to  1  mar- 
gin. I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man Euid  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  for  their  efforts  to  de- 
velop this  complicated  and  comprehen- 
sive legislation.  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R. 13501. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  15301,  a  bill  that  will 
restructure  the  railroad  retirement  pro- 
gram and  put  it  back  on  soimd  financial 
track. 

Without  the  major  reforms  contained 
in  this  bill,  the  fimd  vrill  be  bankrupt 
within  10  years  and  the  pensions  of  mil- 
lions of  railroad  workers  will  be  in 
jeopardy. 

Yet  President  Ford  has  vetoed  this 
measiu^  clsdming  it  Is  inflationary,  that 
it  will  add  to  the  taxpayers'  already 
heavy  burden,  and  that  the  real  cause  of 
the  problem  is  the  fact  that  benefits  have 
been  increased  without  simultaneously 
requiring  the  railroad  Industry  to  pay 
for  these  costs. 

I  disagree.  The  present  situation  \& 
largely  caused  by  lack  of  good  judgment 
on  the  Congress  part  years  ago.  Had  the 
Government  not  allowed  payment  of 
dual  benefits  under  both  social  security 
and  the  railroad  retirement  programs, 
the  fund  would  not  be  collapsing  today. 

The  bill  before  us  would  at  least  pro- 
vide a  way  to  phase  out  dual  benefits. 
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Federal  funds  would 
continue  those  benefits 
sltlon    period.    The    r 
would  be  met  by  reduc 
by  railroad  retirement 
Industry  Itself. 

In  the  long  run  the  _. ^ 

deflationary.  Future  belefits  would  be 
reduced.  Higher  transaprtatlon  costs, 
which  are  Inevitable  If  fce  carriers  are 
forced  to  pay  even  hl^er  retirement 
taxes,  would  be  avoided 

The  alternatives  arel  of  negligible 
value.  On  the  one  hand  f  we  do  noth- 
ing, a  series  of  temporary  ixtensions  that 
has  Increased  benefits  5  :  percent  over 
the  last  several  years  '  ill  expire  on 
January  1,  leaving  rallroi  i  retirees  with 
drastically  reduced  benefl  s. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  again  ex- 
tend those  benefit  Increafes  without  re- 
designing the  basic  systeni  This  will  only 
compound  the  dual  belefits  problem. 
Increasing  the  fund's  defiilt  as  more  and 
more  employees  qualify  lor  those  ben 
efits. 

To  take  either  route  wluld  be  merely 
a  stall  for  time.  And  tlm  s  cannot  help 
this  situation.  We  have  a  ready  studied 
the  problem  to  death.  Con  ress,  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  unions  ha^  b  overwhelm- 
ingly recognized  that  HH  15301  Is  the 
only  workable  plan.  Presl<  ent  Ford  has 
offered  us  no  feasible  alt  smative.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Fe  eral  Oovem- 
ment  to  assume  Its  finand  1  responsibil- 
ity and  rectify  Its  past  mist  ikes. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues   to 
join  me  In  voting  to  override  the  PresI 
dent's  veto  of  H.R.  15301. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is,  Will 
the  House,  on  reconslderapon.  pass  the 

bill,  the  objections  of  the 

the  contrary  notwithstan<  ng? 

Under  the  Constitution,    ila  vote  must 
be  determined  by  the  yeas  find  nays 

The  question  was  taken  _,  ^^^ 

device;  and  there  were— y  las  360.  nays 
12,  not  voting  62,  as  follow  s: 
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Abdnor 

Abziig 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

AQderaon, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111 . 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arenda 
Armstrong 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
BadUlo 
BafalU 
Baker 
Barrett  ' 
Bauman 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Berlll 
Blest«r 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Bona 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breauz 
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Breckinridge 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton.  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 
Byron 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
ChappeU 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
dawBOn,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 


I  Collins,  ni. 

lonte 

^rman 

Jotter 

Joughlln 

!ronln 

iuiver 
panlel,  Dan 
panlel.  Robert 
W.  Jr. 

>anlelB, 
Domlnlck  V. 

«tnlelson 
!  •vla.O*. 

1  aWs.  B.C. 
<  i  la  aarza 

2  elaney 
I  ellenback 
I  aUums 
I  ennls 
1  ent 

I  srwlnskl 
I  iTlne 
I  [cklnsoQ 

E  Ires 
t  ingrell 
4>nobue 
iwnlng 

'  lan 
ican 

Pont 
E<  khardt 
E(  wards.  Ala. 
Eqwards,  Calif. 


BUberg 

Erienborn 

Bshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Plndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

FUey 

Ford 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

FTMer 

Frellnghuysen 

nenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oettya 

Olalmo 

aibbona 

Oilman 

Oonndez 

Oraaao 

Oray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Oud« 

Gunter 

Ouyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hastlnc* 

Hawkins 

Haya 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HUlU 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  OalU 

Johnaon,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jonea,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kaeen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluceynakl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyroa 

Lagomaraino 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Lukan 

McClory 


.Md. 

,  N.Y 


McCloskey 

McCoIIUter 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFan    ~ 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpadden 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Marazltl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

MBZKOll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

MesTlnsky 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

tflnlsb 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mitchell 

Mlzell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Morgan 

Moaher 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

BSyers 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'NeUl 

Owens 
Parrls 

Passman 
Patten 
Pepper 
PeAlna 
Pettu 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 
Preyer 
Price,  ni. 
.  Price,  Tex. 
Prltchard 
Qule 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Regula 
Reid 
Reusa 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.T. 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 

Ronca!lo,  NT. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rose 

Roaenthai 
RtMtenkowakl 
Bouab 
Roy 


Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
J.  William 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steed 

Steele 

S*  eel  man 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephena 

Stratton 
.    Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Stxidcts 
SiilUvan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Teague 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wla. 
Thone 
Thornton 
To  well,  Ner. 
Traxler 
Treen 
Ullman 
Van  Deerim 
Vander  Jact 
Vander  Veen 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Walsh 
Wamplcr 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Wbltehtnt 
Whltten 
WldtiU 
Wiggins 
WlUlama 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatea 
Yatron 
Young,  pia. 
Young,  III. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Burleson.  Tex 

Camp 

Chambeiialn 

CoUler 


Aapln 

BeU 

Blaggl 

B'.atnik 

Boland 

Boiling 


Hosmer 
Jarman 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Mlnshall,  Ohio 
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Gold  water 
Goodllng 
Oroaa 
Gubser 
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Braaeo  Conyera 

BroyhUl,  Va.  Crane 

Burke.  Fla.  Davis.  Wla. 

Conins.  Tex.  Denholm 

Conable  Dorn 

Conlan  Dulskl 


Escb 

Froetallch 
Oinn 
Oriffltba 
Qrorer 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
H«bert 
HoUfleld 
Huber 

Johnson,  Colo. 
Landgrebe 
Lehman 
Long,  La. 


Lott 

Mayne 

Melcber 


Moortiead. 

Calif. 
Moss 

Muipby,  m. 
O'Hara 
Patman 
Podell 
Rarlok 

Boncallo,  Wyo. 
Rooney,  N.T. 
Ronsselot 
Ruppe 


Butb 

Sandman 

Sebellus 

Snyder 

Stokea 

Tleman 

CdaU 

VerMT 

Waldle 

Wright 

Wydler 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Qa. 

Zlon 


So,  two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof,  the  bill  was  passed,  the  objec- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

"ITie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mrs.  OrUBths. 

Mr.  OTIara  with  B4r.  Tleman. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Toung  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hollfleld. 

Mr.  Olnn  with  Mr.  DulskL 

Mr.  Conyera  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Dsvla  of  Wloconaln. 

Mr.  Huber  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Vlrglnto  with  Mr.  Snyder 

Mr.  Mayne  with  Mr.  Waldlo. 

Mr.  Lott  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Conable  with  Mr.  CoUlns  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Aapln  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Denholm. 

Mr.  Hammerschmldt  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Long  ol 
Louisiana. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

WA8HINGT01T,  D.C., 

^  Oetoher  14, 1974. 

Hon.  CAmL  Albert, 
The  Speaker. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Dkax  Ma.  Spxakd:  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit  herewith   a   sealed   envelope   from   the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
1 :36  P.M.  on  Saturday,  October  12,  1974.  and 
said  to  contain  HJl.  15323,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1064,  as  amended, 
to  revise  the  method  of  providing  for  public 
remuneration  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  inci- 
dent,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  a  veto 
message  thereon. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  jKKKoras. 

Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representative. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS—VETO MESSAGE  FROM 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-J70) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 


October  15,  1974 
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To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval 
HJl.  15323,  "To  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act,  as  amended,  to  revise  the 
method  of  providing  public  remuneration 
in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  incident,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  first  11  sections  of  the  bill  basic- 
ally carry  out  recomm,endattons  of  tJie 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  I  would 
be  glad  to  approve  them  If  they  stood 
alone. 

Section  12,  however,  would  provide 
that  "the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come eifective  thirty  (30)  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  submits  to  the  Congress 
an  evaluation  of  the  Reactor  Study,  en- 
titled 'An  Assessment  of  Accident  Rides 
In  the  U.S.  Commercial  Nuclear  Power 
Plants.'  AEC  Report  Number  WASH- 
1400,  except  that  it  shall  not  become 
effective  if  within  the  thirty  (30)  day 
period  after  the  Joint  Committee  submits 
its  evaluation,  the  Congress  adopts  a 
concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the 
extension  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act." 
The  import  of  this  section  is  that  after 
I  have  approved  the  bill,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  would  further 
consider  whether  It  should  ever  become 
effective. 

I  cannot  approve  legislation  under 
these  circumstances — if,  indeed,  the  bUl 
can  properly  be  called  legl^atlon  rather 
then  merely  the  expression  of  an  intent 
to  legislate.  The  presentation  <^  a  bill 
to  me  pursuant  to  Article  I.  section  7  of 
the  Constitution  amounts  to  a  represen- 
tation by  Congress  that,  as  far  as  it  is 
concerned,  the  legislation  Is  ready  to  be- 
come effective,  subject  perhaps  to  some 
extrinsic  condition  precedent,  but  not  to 
further  congressional  deliberation.  Here, 
however.  Congress  in  effect  requests  my 
approval  before  It  has  given  its  own. 

In  this  instance,  the  clear  constitu- 
tional infirmity  of  the  bill  not  only  af- 
fects my  powers  and  duties  but  directly 
endangers  substantial  and  Important 
private  rights.  If  the  bill  Is  unconstitu- 
tional, it  wlU  remain  unconstitutional  de- 
splte  my  signing  it.  As  a  result,  a  sure 
source  of  fimds  for  prompt  payment  of 
public  liability  claims,  a  primazy  objec- 
tive of  the  Price- Anderson  Act,  would  be 
in  doubt.  The  uncertainty  over  nuclear 
liability  protection  would  abo  adversely 
affect  that  private  investment  which  will 
be  necessary  as  nuclear  power  assumes 
its  vital  role  in  meeting  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy requirements.  The  pubUe  interest 
would  not  be  served  by  approving  legisla- 
tion which  creates  these  lineertainties. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  reenact  the  bill 
promptly  so  as  to  remove  the  problems 
which  Section  12  now  raises. 

OnULD  R.  FORO. 

The  Whiti  Houbx,  October  12. 1974. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  obJectloiiB  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
(he  JoumtJ  and  the  nyMwagp  and  bill  will 
be  printed  as  a  House  document. 


accompanying  bUl,  be  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Tlie  motion  was  asnod  to. 


MOnON  OFFSaiED  BT  MR.  PRICE 
OP  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PRICB  of  Wlpoi9.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
aiove  tttat  Che  mes^e,  togMier  with  the 


RBgUEST  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
ffl»EAKER  TO  DECLARE  RECESS 
TO  ACCEPT  PRESIDENTIAL  IN- 
VITATION TO  ATTEND  BILL 
SIONINO 

(Mr.  CNETTJ.  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  ext^id  his  remarks 
and  include  ertraneoua  matter.) 

Mr.  079EILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  in  order 
at  any  time  today  for  the  Speaker  to  de- 
clare recesses,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 

Chair.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
what  this  is  all  about.  I  thought  we  came 
here  to  work  today. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  in- 
tent, with  the  cooperation  of  the  leader- 
ship on  the  other  side,  that  the  House 
recess  at  3:30  this  afternoon.  There  will 
be  buses  outside  for  the  Members  to  go 
down  to  observe  the  rfgntng  of  l^lsla- 
tion  at  the  White  House.  The  President 
has  invited  all  Members  to  participate. 

Therefore,  we  would  recess  from  3:30, 
and  the  bells  would  ring  at  4:30,  and  we 
would  be  called  back  Into  session  at  4 :  30. 
That  is  the  object  of  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  first  place,  what  is 
the  object  of  this  aU-iUbMBorbing  signing 
ceremony  at  the  White  House? 

Mr.  n'TjPTTT.T.  The  rmnpftigrj  reform 
bilL  I  am  sure  the  genttanan's  staff  has 
Informed  him  that  he  has  been  Invited 
too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
I  do  know  I  voted  against  that  lousy  bin. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Then  I  can  be  assured 
that  the  gentieman  will  not  be  in  the 
picture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  request  to  recess  for  the  purpose  of 
picture  taking. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  oonttnue 
with  my  1-mlnute  speech,  I  should  like 
to  Inform  the  House  that  the  next  legis- 
lation will  be  S.  3979,  the  additional 
housing  fimds.  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

We  hope  that  the  matter  will  be  com- 
pleted, as  I  understand  from  the  experts 
an  the  committee,  within  a  half  hour. 

The  following  bill  Is  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 251,  the  Export-Import  Bank  Ex- 
tension for  45  days.  That  is  a  unanimous 
consent  matter. 

We  wlU  then  take  up  8.  355,  the  Motor 
Vehicle  and  School  Bus  Safety  Amend- 
ments. That  is  a  conference  report. 

HJl.  15427,  the  Amtrak  conference  re- 
port, win  be  next 

8. 3355,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration conference  report,  will  follow. 

Then  8.  628,  the  Surviving  Spouse  An- 
nuity conference  report,  will  come  up. 

S.  S007,  the  Ihdian  Claims  Commission 
Authorization,  1975,  ccmference  report 
wiUfdUowthat 


HJl.  130C2,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  will  come  up  after  we  return  from 
our  recess. 

Also,  HJl.  16373,  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974,  will  not  come  up  until  after  we 
return. 

Other  than  the  conference  reports,  we 
anticipate  bringing  up  no  new  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  are  aware 
that  at  2  o'clock  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  meet  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  and  then  perhaps  the 
Committee  on  Rules  will  meet  forthwith 
after  the  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ports. Ihere  is  a  possibility  we  may  WMk 
on  this  this  afternoon  if  it  does  come 
back. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  it  would  take  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  vote  today,  and  there  is  a 
remote  possibility  that  the  chRirmRn 
may  call  it  up  this  afternoon. 

We  do  hope  that  with  the  cooperatlaa 
of  the  Members  we  will  be  able  to  get 
out  t<Bnorrow  at  an  early  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  had  been  my  intention 
and  I  now  ask  imanimous  consent  ^*^ 
when  the  House  adjourns  tonight,  It  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Yes,  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  On  the 
gentieman's  list  of  conference  reports 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  confer- 
ence report  was  not  read;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  These  are  merely  the 
conference  reports  that  had  been 
scheduled. 

If  there  are  conference  reports  that 
can  be  brought  up,  we  will  bring  them 
up.  May  I  say  that  we  will  be  out  of  here 
at  an  extremely  reasonable  hour.  We 
hope  to  have  the  Members  out  of  here  by 
6:30  this  evening,  and  we  will  meet  to- 
morrow atll  o'clock. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  th£ink  the  gentieman. 


REQUEST  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE 
SPEAKER  TO  DECLARE  RECESSES 
AT  ANY  TIME  TODAY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
renew  my  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  in  order  at  any  time  today  for 
the  Speaker  to  decltuc  recesses,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


EXTENDDirG  THE  REPORTING  DATE 
OF  THE  REGIONAL  RAIL  REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT 

Mr.  STACKJERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
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Speaker's  table  the  Sen  ite  Joint  resolu 


tion  <S.J.  Res.  250)   to 


Rional  Rail  Reorganlzati  m  Act's  report- 
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extend  the  Re- 


purposes,  and  I 
bhat  the  Senate 


Ing  date,  and  for  other 

ask  unanimous  consent 

joint   resolution   be   considered   In   the 

House  as  in  Committee  >  f  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tit  le  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thfere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl  man  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Sp  laker.  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  ve  have  at  least 
a  brief  explanation  ol  what  Is  here 
proposed? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 

gentleman  will  yield,  I    rould  be  happy 

to  respond  to  the  genOei  lan  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  tc  the  gentleman 

from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  £  peaker,  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Inters  ate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  U.S  Railway  Asso- 
ciation have  requested  C  )ngress  to  pass 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  J  50. 1  might  say 
that  in  the  House  then  are  over  200 
Members  who  have  cosp  nsored  similar 
resolutions. 

The  bill  would  extend  ly  120  days  the 
filing  of  the  preliminary  ystem  plan  for 
the  Northeast  Railroad  reorganization. 
Under  the  law  we  passed  last  December, 
the  USRA  must  file  th(  ir  preliminary 
system  plan  by  October  29. 

They  cannot  do  so  t  ecause  former 
President  Nixon  failed  t<  nominate  the 
Board  of  Directors  until  ]  ite  this  spring. 
None  of  the  extensive  pla:  ning  contracts 
required  for  the  plan  wej  e  let  until  this 
summer  because  of  the  felay. 

The  resolution  also  aujhorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  the  USrI  of  up  to  $14 
million  in  additional  fun*  s  for  planning, 
and  makes  a  technical  change  in  the 
Regional  Reorganization  Act. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  mportant,  and 
without  it  the  DSRA  coi  Id  very  well  be 
involved  in  extensive  1  ;igation  which 
would  disrupt  our  plans  for  the  North- 
east Rail  reorganization. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  hasten 
here  to  say  that  the  fui  is  will  not  be 
spent.  I  will  in  a  momen  read  Into  the 
record  a  letter  from  the  ]  Wrector  of  the 
U.S.  Railway  Associatloi  saying  that 
they  will  not  be  spent  wH  lout  hearings. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speak  ;r.  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object .  let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  It  Is  Unnecessary  to 
read  the  letter.  The  gentletaan  has  given 
the  House  the  assurance  fcat  the  letter 
will  be  offered  for  printing  In  the  Rkcord 
staUng  that  the  money]  will  not  be 
spent 


I  wish  to  auura  you  that  the  AMocUtlon 
wUl  not,  under  any  clrciunBtanccs.  obligate 
funds  In  excess  of  those  specifically  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  until  such  time  as 
the  appropriate  Committees  have  an  <^por- 
tunlty  to  review  line  Items  justifications  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  will  be 
used. 

That  would  have  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  have  to  have 
the  approval  of  Congress? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
opposition  to  the  extension.  I  do  have 
opposition  to  the  expenditure  of  addi- 
tional funds  during  the  period  of  the 
extension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  350 
Whereas  the  Senate  and  Congress  re- 
cently enacted  major  reorganization  legis- 
lation to  prevent  economic  disaster  In  the 
area  served  by  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  and 
six  other  bankrupt  Class  I  railroads  (Regional 
Rati  Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  Public  Law 
93-236 ) :  and 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  Wltho  it  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS  (conUnuhg).  At  least 
over  the  period  of  the  extei  islon. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  8  ?€aker.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  of  fcat.  This  let- 
ter so  states.  Until  they  hai  e  the  hearings 
before  the  appropriate  ct  nmlttees.  the 
funds  will, not  be  spent.  T  his  Is  Just  an 
authorization.  There  wou  1  have  to  be 
hearings  held  before  th  appropriate 
committees,  and  the  funt  5  will  not  be 
spent  untU  that  time. 

I  might  just  read  one  par  icraph  of  the 
letter,  as  follows: 


Whereas  such  legislation  provided  for  the 
Immediate  establishment  of  a  new  entity. 
the  United  States  Railway  Association,  to 
plan  such  reorganization  and  to  adopt  and 
release  a  "preliminary  system  plan"  within 
300  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  to  prepare  and  submit  the  "final 
system  plan'"  to  the  directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation within  420  days  after  enactment 
pursuant  to  a  funding  authorization  not  to 
exceed  $28,000,000;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  circumstances  not 
within  the  control  of  the  Congress  or  the 
United  States  Railway  Association,  the  Asso- 
ciation was  unable  to  commence  full-scale 
operations  until  more  than  four  months 
later  than  was  contemplated  m  the  legis- 
lation; and 

Whereas  the  Association  wUl  not  be  able 
to  prepare  reorganization  plans  for  an  ef- 
ficient, adequate,  safe,  and  reliable  rail 
transportation  system  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  region  of  the  United  States  un- 
less it  is  granted  an  additional  130  days  in 
which  to  adopt  the  preliminary  system  plan 
and  an  additional  120  days  In  which  to  pre- 
pare the  final  system  plan  and  authoriza- 
tion for  funding  for  such  additional  period- 
and 

Whereas  such  legislation  provided  a  sys- 
tem of  raU  service  continuation  subsidies 
so  that  shippers  and  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments could,  on  a  matching  basis  with 
the  Federal  Ctovernment,  continue  rail 
service  on  selected  lines  within  a  State 
which  might  not  otherwise  continue  to  be 
operated;  and 

Whereas  confusion  has  been  engendered 
by  the  failure  to  include  In  such  legisla- 
tion a  definition  of  which  raU  services  are 
eligible  for  such  subsidies:  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section  307 
(a)(1)  of  the  Regional  RaU  Reorganisation 
Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  985)  to  amended  by 
strlKlng  the  figure  "800"  in  the  fla«  sentence 
thereof  and  substltuUng  ttierafor  the  fl«- 
ure  "420".  • 

(b)   Section  307(c)    of  the  Keglonal  BaU 


ReorganlaaUon  Act  of  1978  (87  Stat  9u\ 
to  amended  by  striking  the  figure  "420-  li 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  substltutln« 
therefor  the  figure  "640".  ^^ 

(c)  Section  314(c)  of  the  Regional  Ban 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat.  985)  tt 
amended  by  striking  the  figure  "839,000  000" 
and  substituting  therefor  the  flcura  "t40- 
000,000".  ^         •*'• 

(d)  SecUon  402(c)  of  the  Regional  Ball 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (87  Stat  985)  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  before  the  flnt 
sentence   thereof,  redesignating  paragraphs 

liV  ^^**  <')•  **"*  <*)  »«  subparagraphs  (A) 
(B),  (C).  and  (D).  respectively,  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  RaU  freight  services  eligible  for  rail 
service  continuation  subsidies  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  are— 

"(A)  those  raU  services  of  railroads  In  re- 
organization in  the  region  which  the  final 
systwn  plan  does  not  designate  to  be  con- 
tinued; 

"(B)  thoae  raU  aervlcea  In  the  region  which 
have  been  at  anytime  during  the  five-year 
pm-lod  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  or  which  are  subaequent  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  owned,  leased,  or  op- 
erated by  a  Stete  agency  or  a  local  or  regional 
transportation  authority  or  with  respect  to 
which  a  State,  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
or  a  local  or  regional  tranqxirtatton  aatbor-' 
Ity  has  invested  at  any  time  during  the  five. 
year  period  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  or  Invests  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  substantial  suiw 
for  Improvement  or  maintenance  of  rail 
service:  and 

"(C)  those  raU  services  In  the  i«glon  wWi 
respect  to  which  the  Commission  laeuee  a 
certificate  <rf  abandonment  effective  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  403(a)  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  to  read :  "Provided,  how- 
ever.  That  any  raU  service  for  which  a'  State 
agency  or  local  or  regional  transportation  au- 
thority receives  such  locm  Is  no  longer  eligible 
for  a  rail  service  continuation  subsidy  pur- 
suant to  section  402  of  thU  title.". 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERBflSSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  0» 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  UNTO. 
4  P.M..  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1974. 
TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17234. 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  have  until  4  pjn., 
Friday,  October  25,  1874,  to  file  a  report 
on  H.R.  17234,  to  amend  the  Rwelgn  As- 
sistance Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  AUTHORIZE.  ENLARGE,  AND  RE- 
PAIR VARIOUS  FEDERAL  RBCLA- 
MA-nON  PROJECTS  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Ur. 
Speaker.  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bin 
(H.R.  15736)  to  authorize,  enlarge,  anfl 
repair  varioas  VMeral  re(damation  proj- 
ects and  progxams.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendm^its  thereto, 
and  concur  In  tb9  BmmUt  ^-*rM^r*^^ 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  ammd- 
ments,  as  followB: 

Page  11,  line  21,  strike  out  "Tbere"  and 
inaert:  "At  the  election  of  the  munlclpaUty, 
the  United  State*  aball  make  electric  power 
and  asr^^ff**^  energy  available  to  th*  muni- 
cipality from  the  Colorado  Blver  storage  ixoj- 
ect  at  the  88  kllovolt  bus  of  the  existing 
power  substation  at  scheduled  ratea  elfec- 
ttve  from  time  to  time  for  resale  by  the 
municipality  to  an  electric  utility:  Provided, 
Tbat  the  sale  agreement  between  the  muni- 
cipality and  such  utUlty  la  completed  before 
August  1,  1976;  And  provided  further.  That 
In  lieu  of  such  purchase  and  resale,  there". 

Page  11.  Une  25.  after  "in"  insert:  "the 
event  the  municipality  decides  before  Aug- 
ust 1,  1976,  to  acquire  said  tecllltles  through 
the  exercise  of  Its  powers  of  eminent  do- 
main or  the  amount  necessary  for  the  muni- 
cipality to  acquire  such  faculties  In". 

Page  31,  strike  out  all  after  Une  17  over 
to  and  including  line  7  on  page  34. 

Page  34,  line  8.  strike  out  "Xn"  and  In- 
■ert:  "XI". 

Page  34,  line  10.  strike  out  "1201."  and  In- 
sert: "1101.". 

Page  34,  line  17,  strike  out  "1202."  and  In- 
■ut:  "1102.". 

Page  34,  line  24.  strike  out  "1201"  and 
insert:  "1101". 

Page  36.  Une  1,  strike  out  "xm"  and  Ui- 
MTt:  "Xn". 

Page  35,  line  8.  strike  out  "1801."  and  In- 
sert: "1201.".  , 

Page  85.  line  16,  strike  out  "1802."  and 
Inaert:  "1202.". 

Page  35,  Une  23,  strike  out  "1808."  and 
inaert:  "1308.". 

Page  86,  line  1,  strike  out  "ZZV  and  in- 
sert: "xm". 

Page  36,  Une  3.  strike  out  "1401."  and  In- 
sert: "1301.". 

Pag*  36,  after  line  13,  Inaert: 
TITLE  XXV 

XLKFHAMT  BtmS  BaOXaTIOV  POOL. 
NSW  KSXXCO 

Sac.  1401.  (a)  Pending  the  negotiation  of 
contract*  and  completion  of  construction  for 
furnishing  water  suppUee  for  tributary  Irri- 
gation units  as  authorlced  by  section  8  ot 
the  Act  of  Oongre**  dated  Jtme  18.  IMS 
(PubUc  Law  48S:  76  SUt.  M),  and  nibjeot 
to  the  avallablUty  of  ■torad  water  In  Heron 
Reservoir  In  eacaas  of  on*  hundred  thouaand 
acre-feet,  which  water  la  not  required  for 
existing  authorised  uses,  the  Secretary  of  th* 
Interior  Is  authorlced  to  permit  releases  from 
th*  Heron  Reservoir  of  the  Sen  Juan-Chama 
project  to  provide  stongt  and  eatabllsh  a 
minimum  recreation  pool  In  Elephant  Butt* 
BeMTvolr.  Such  raleaie*.  to  the  extent  of  Uie 
available  supply.  ahaU  be  Umltad  to  provid- 
ing fifty  *i\njtm^T,A  acre-feet  for  the  Initial 
recreation  pool  and  up  to  alz  thouaand  acre- 
feet  of  water  deUvered  to  Elephant  Butte 
Beservolr  annually,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
ten  years  from  establishment  of  the  racrea- 
Uon  pool,  to  r*plae*  loss  by  evaporation  and 
other  causa*.  Authorised  releasee,  a*  pro- 
vld*d  above,  ar*  subject  to  and  subordinated 
to  any  ohUgatlona  under  oontMota  for  San 
Juan-Chama  project  water  now  or  hereafter 
In  force  and  for  llUng  and  maintaining  a 
pool  In  Cochltl  Reservoir  under  the  Act  of 
Congreas  dated  March  36,  1M4  (Public  Iaw 
88-298;  78  Stat.  171 ) .  The  prorlsioofl  at  see- 
tton  11(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1063  (70 
Stat.  96) ,  requiring  a  contract  satisfaetory  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  use  of  any  water  <tf  th* 
San  Juan  River  are  hereby  expreoBly  waived 
with  reopeet  to  the  use  of  water  requlnd  to 
•etabllah  and  maintain  a  permanent  pool  In 
Elephant  Butte  Ba*ervolr:    Provided,  Hom- 
mer.  That  nothing  In  this  Act  ■haU'ETbim- 
■trued  to  diminish,  abridge,  or  impair  any 
water  rights  of  the  JlcariUa.  Southern  Ute, 
Navajo  and  Ute  Mountain  Tndlana  Release*, 


as  authorized  by  this  title,  shall  be  discon- 
tinued or  reduced  upon  a  finding  by  a  court 
of  competent  Jiuiadlction  that  such  releases 
are  detrimental  to  such  Indian  water  rights. 

(b)  The  releaee*  of  water  from  Heron  Res- 
ervoir authortaed  herein  ahaU  not  be  per- 
mitted unless  and  untU  the  Rio  Orande  Com- 
pact OoDunladoQ  agree*  by  re*(dutlon  that — 

(1)  the  term  "usable  water"  as  defined  in 
Article  I  of  the  Rio  Orande  Compact  shaU 
not  include  San  Juan-Chama  project  water 
stored  In  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir; 

(2)  In  the  determination  of  "actual  spUl" 
as  that  term  is  defined  in  article  I  of  the 
Rio  Orande  Con^>act,  neither  the  spUl  of 
"credit  water",  as  that  term  Is  defined  In 
article  I  of  the  Rio  Orande  Compact,  shall 
not  occur  untU  aU  San  Juan-Chama  project 
water  stored  In  El^hant  Butte  Reservoir 
shall  have  been  aplUed;  and 

(3)  the  amount  of  evi4>oration  loss 
chargeable  to  San  Juan-Chama  project  wa- 
ter stored  in  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  shall 
be  that  Increment  of  the  evi^Mratlon  loss 
from  the  storage  of  San  Juan-Chama  proj- 
ect water;  the  evaporation  loss  from  the  res- 
ervoir shaU  be  taken  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  gross  evaporation  from  the  water 
surface  of  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  and  the 
rainfall  on  the  same  surface. 

(c)  Fifty  per  centum  of  any  incremental 
costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary  In  the  Im- 
plemenUtton  of  this  title  shaU  be  borne  by 
a  non-Pederal  entity  pursuant  to  arrange- 
ment* satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

Sac.  1402.  Nothing  conUlned  in  this  tiUe 
shall  be  construed  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
money  heretofore  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  construction  of  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project,  any  of  Its  units,  or  of  the 
Rio  Orande  project. 

Sac.  1403.  Nothing  herein  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  alter,  amend.  r^>eal,  modify,  or 
be  In  confilct  with  the  provisions  of  the  Rio 
Orande  compact. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentlmian 
from  California  briefly  explain  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  In  whldi  concurrence 
is  sought? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlonan  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  fen-  yieldlmr  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  explain  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

First,  I  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
amendments  are  germane — ^they  Involve 
no  additional  coet  or  authorizatlms — 
and  they  have  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  and  the  Member  in  whose  dis- 
trict the  affected  program  Is  located. 


AMXNDMxrrrs  to  ittui 


-INOOKFORATION    OF 


FAOi,  aan. 


Section  108(b)  of  H.R.  15736,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  authorized  a  loan  of  $2 
mlUIon  from  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  fund  to  the  city  of  Page  with  which 
to  purchase  the  privately  owned  elec- 
trical distribution  system  In  the  city— 
by  ezerclslnff  an  option  for  such  purpose, 
as  contained  In  the  contract  between  the 
owners  of  the  distribution  system  and 
the  United  SUtee. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  adds 
language  whereby  the  municipality  mlg^t 
elect  to  exerclM  its  ilfilit  as  a  preference 
customer  of  Colorado  Riv»  storage  proj- 


ect power — and  resell  such  power  at  an 
agreed  upon  wholesale  markup  to  the 
private  utility  which  now  owns  the 
system. 

Additional  language  was  added  by  the 
Senate  to  section  108(b)  to  make  the 
loEui  available  to  the  city  of  Page  for  Its 
use  in  acquiring  the  system  by  exercise 
of  eminent  domain  in  the  event  the  city 
would  wish  to  acquire  it  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  contract  on 
Aug.  1,  1076. 

A  second  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
H.R.  15736  deals  with  title  XI,  Elephant 
Butte  Recreation  Pool.  New  Mexico. 

Because  of  concerns  expressed  by  cer- 
tain Indian  tribes  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  after  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  effect 
that  the  legislation  might  damage  the 
rights  of  such  tribes,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  adds  a  proviso  in  the  nature 
of  a  savings  clause. 

This  clause  provides  that  the  legisla- 
tion shall  not  be  implemented  If  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  determines 
that  such  implementatloD  does  in  fact 
infringe  the  rights  of  the  tribe  or  tribes. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  also  re- 
numbers titles  and  sections  of  the  bill  so 
that  the  Elephant  Butte  legislation  now 
appears  as  title  XTV. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
explanation  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  take  it  that  the  amendments 
are  fully  germane? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The 
amendments  are  fully  germane,  and  they 
are  very  minor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  Rbcoro  show  that  my  plane 
was  15  minutes  late  today.  Had  I  been 
here  in  time  on  rollcall  No.  613  I  would 
have  voted  to  override  the  President's 
veto  on  the  continuing  resolution. 


TO  INCREASE  LIMIT  ON  DUES  FOR 
U.S.  MEMBERSHIP  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRIMINAL  POLICE  OR- 
GANIZATION 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (EH.  14597)  to 
Increase  the  limit  on  dues  for  XJA  mem- 
bership In  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Orgsmlzatlon.  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 
The  Clerk  read  ttie  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  Ume  9.  strtke  out  "WtJOOO-  and  In- 
sert: "$80,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frenn  Penn- 
sylvania? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  [we  have  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  nec^ty  for  this  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  EILBERQ.  Mr.  Sieaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  U  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.         1 

Mr.  5ILBERO.  Mr.  Sptaker,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  H.R.  14597  authorizes  $20,- 
000  to  meet  the  unpaid  cmies  for  Interpol 
for  calendar  year  .1973.  vkien  this  Execu- 
tive commimlcatlon  was  jlntroduced  and 
when  it  was  considered  t^  the  House,  we 
were  advised  that  $20,0(j0  would  be  an 
adequate  amount  to  satliy  our  1973  un- 
paid dues.  T 

In  fact,  the  current  197B  deficiency  ac- 
tually amounts  to  $22,381  and  recognis- 
ing the  dally  fluctuation  In  the  Interna- 
tional money  market,  the  Senate  In- 
creased the  authorlzatloni  to  $30,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  Is  becessltated  by 
reason  of  a  mistake  as  i/eU.  as  the  de- 
valuation? I 

Mr.  EILBERO.  "niat  Is  Mght.  The  mis- 
take was  made  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  | 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objectfcn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thefe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gefatleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  j 

There  was  no  objection.? 
The    Senate    amendment    was    con- 
curred in.  I 

A  motion  to  reconsider  has  laid  on  the 
table.  y 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  PRiyiLEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  S  )eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtl  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  prlvU  sged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  theJe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentler  lan  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MORTGAGE  CREDIT  ?OR  HOME 
PURCHASE  J 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Specter,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  <m  lules,  I  can  up 
House  Resolution  1446  aid  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration.  ' 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

R.  Rks.  1446 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  idoptlon  of  thU 
resolution  n  shall  bo  In  ord  n  in  the  House 
to  consider  the  bUl  (S.  397  f)  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  October  10,  :  B74,  to  Increase 
the  avallablUty  of  reasonab  y  priced  mort- 
gage  credit  for  home  purchas  »b.  After  general 
debate,  which  ahaU  be  conl  ned  to  the  bill 
and  shaU  continue  not  to  e  cceed  one  hour 
the  previous  question  shan  1 «  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bUl  to  nnal  >aasage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  Ini  tructlons  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Hie  SPEAKER,  "nie  cjalr  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Plor^  for  1  hour 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  Spea  cer.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  ahle  gentle  nan  from  nu- 


nols  (Mr.  Andkkson),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  adoption  of  the 
rule  It  shall  be  in  order  in  the  House 
to  consider  the  bill  S.  3979,  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  October  10,  1974.  to  Increase 
the  availability  of  reasonably  priced 
mortgage  credit  for  home  purchases. 

S.  3979  establishes  a  housing  trust  fund 
which  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill.  S.  3979  provides  that 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  determines  that  a 
substantial  number  of  families  are  un- 
able to  obtain  mortgage  credit  at  rea- 
sonable rates  due  to  high  Interest  rates 
or  reduced  availability  of  mortgage 
credit  and  that  the  Inability  to  obtain 
such  credit  Is  causing  or  threatening  to 
cause  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  vol- 
ume of  home  construction  or  acquisition 
and  is  delaying  the  orderly  achievement 
of  the  national  housing  goals  contained 
In  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  the  Secretary  shall  direct  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  begin  making  commitments  to 
purchase  mortgages. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  we  may  discuss  debate 
and  pass  S.  3979. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  T  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Where  may  I  obtain  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port on  this  bill? 

Mr.  PEPPER  I  will  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  iiave  a  copy  of  the  bill;  I  do  not  have 
before  me  a  copy  of  the  report.  I  will 
ask  the  able  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  if  he  would 
reply. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Tliere  really  Is  not  a 
House  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  Is  there  no  report  on  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  There  is  an  urgency. 
There  Is  an  emergency.  We  must  get 
housing  starts  moving  Immediately  be- 
fore this  House  goes  Into  recess. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  furtlier,  does  not  this  bill  Involve 
nearly  $8  billion? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  bill  ulthnately 
would  caU  for  $7%  billion,  but  the 
President  is  indicating  that  he  will  au- 
thorize the  immediate  spending  of  $3 
billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  did  the  House  com- 
mittee consider  this  blU,  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further?  When  did  the  House 
committee  consider  this  bill? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Committee  members 
considered  this  on  Thursday.  It  came 
over  as  an  emergency  measure  on  Ttaun- 
day.  We  went  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  hoping  that  we  would  get  the  rule 
to  go  before  the  House  on  Friday.  Rw 
reasons  known  to  the  leadership,  they 


thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  put 
It  over  until  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  genUeman  wffl 
yield,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  tt 
was  proposed  to  call  this  bill  on  Frlika 
wltUn  an  hour  or  «k>  after  the  Rulai 
Committee  had  voted  a  Wfle,  but  the 
gentleman  was  well  aware  that  he  could 
not  get  unanimous  consent  to  consider 
an  $a  billion  bill  of  this  kind  on  such 
nottoe,  ^ 

This  is  a  closed  rule.  Is  It  not?  I  vQi 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  has  that  effect  beeaoae 
the  emergency  was  such  the  committee 
requested  of  the  Rules  Committee  tbla 
kind  of  rule  and  said  they  would  not  have 
the  time  to  send  this  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  the  urgency  the  Presidenjt 
had  In  mind  when  he  said  in  the  joint 
session  the  other  day  he  would  make 
immediately  available  several  billion 
dollars  for  these  home  mortgages  so  that 
the  housing  industry  which  has  been  so 
terribly  stagnant  might  be  partially 
relieved. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  geatle- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentto< 
mfth  from  Florida. 

I  wanf  to  foUow  along  on  this.  Part  of 
my  questions  I  had  intended  to  ask  have 
been  answered,  but  in  part  only.  Tlteit 
is  no  report  on  this  olU. 

Mr.  PBPPER  Tliat  Is  right.  The  bm 
came  over,  from  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Banldng'and  Currency  Committee 
met  and  considered  It. 

Mr.  GONZAUSZ.  I  beg  the  gentleman^ 
pardon.  When  did  the  House  wanHnif 
and  Currehcy  committee  meet  on  this? 
I  am  on  that  c(ffiimlttee.  When  did  tt 

meet?       ,     

^i.  .^AStRBTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  tbe 
gentleman  wlU  yield,  the  leaderddp 
—ted  us  Ml  Friday  to  bring  this  out  as  an 
aastgeney  bill.  Tlie  questlcm  was  aiked. 
Was  there  a  House  report  on  this  bOir 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  Is  right 
Mr.  BARRETT.  No,  there  w|tf  not.  We 
have  studied  the  bllL  Of  couzw.  m 
looked,  at  It  mu  being  very  important  to 
the  economy  and  to  the  people  on  the 
unemplovment  rolls.  We  decided  them  we 
would  move  as  expeditiously  ae  we  ooold, 
and  so  we  asked  for  a  rule,  a  dosed  ziOe 
to  take  the  bin  up  Immediately,  llwt 
was  on  Friday  afternoon.  We  are  hopeful 
we  can  get  It  on  the  floor  today  because 
of  the  great  urgency  for  the  bllL 

I  know  it  Li  a  good  bill.  It  Is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  help  tbe 
unanplojrmetit  situation,  to  *n*11gfttff  un* 
employment  by  creating  more  houeinf 
starts. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  did 
not  answer  my  question.  The  statement 
was  made  that  tlie  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  had  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  on  this  biU.  What  I  want 
to  kzx>w  is.  when  did  the  committee  meet 

onthlsbUl?  

Ito".  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  prob- 
ably was  Invited  or  asked  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Democrats  on  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Oh.  weU,  that. 
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Mr.  BARRETT.  We  discussed  this  blU. 
•nie  chairman  of  the  fuU  Committee  on 
Bftnifhig  and  Cikrrency  was  directed  by 
the  Democrat  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  get  a  rule. 
There  was  unanimous  consent.  We  had 
contacted  the  minority.  The  minority 
leader  appeared  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  sbACl  he  was  IdO  peicent  for 
ttiisbia. 

Mr.  OONZALBZ.  PleascI' do  not  mis- 
interpret me.  Z  am  not  trying  to  be  diffi- 
cult, but  the  version  I  saw  of  what  ap- 
parently was  the  basis  for  the  granting 
of  the  rule  was  a  version  that  1  think  re- 
quires very  dose  study.  The  statement 
was  made  that  a  committee  meeting  had 
been  held  on  this  biU.  I  do  not  recaU  any. 
I  think  what  the  gentleman  referred  to 
was  the  caucus  of  the  Democrats  that 
was  called  rather  quickly  on  Thursday, 
but  that  Is  not  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  not  met  on  this  legislation. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  Oiank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  other  question  1-  had  was  when 
the  Rules  Committee  was  asked  to  grant 
a  rule  on  this  bUl,  what  they  had  In  effect 
was  the  Senate  version. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  We  had  the  Senate  blU 
which  is  before  the  House  today  and 
It  was  the  subject  of  this  rule.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  the  cbabman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, both  distinguished  gentlemen,  ap- 
peared before  tbe  Rules  Committee  and 
asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  vote  out 
this  resolution. 

They  pointed  out  it  was  contemplated 
by  the  President  to  withdraw  the  housing 
bin  Immediately  and  pointed  out  the 
ImpossIblUty  practically  of  getting  It 
amended  In  the  House  and  back  to  the 
Senate  and  back  here  bef  (ne  the  election. 
It  was  on  that  basis  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  granted  the  rule. 

Mr.  aON2^AIjEZ.  Fonowing  along  that 
Une  of  questioning,  tiie  only  thing  the 
Committee  on  Rules  had  before  it  was 
the  Senate  legislation  and  it.  In  effect, 
granted  upon  that  presentation  a  closed 
rule.  Wliat  we  are  being  asked  today  is 
to  defer,  to  abdicate  our  responslblUty 
of  debating  the  measure  to  the  Senate. 
What  we  are  asked  to  do  Is  vote  up  or 
down,  to  vote  a  wholly  Senate-concocted 
measure. 

For  example,  there  was  an  amendment 
appended  to  the  Senate  version  by  Sen- 
ator PaoxKntx.  which  I  would  like  to  see 
a  copy  of,  but  we  do  not  even  have  a 
copy  of  this  bni.  much  less  the  report 
on  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Here  Is  a  copy  of  the  biU. 
I  would  be  eSad  to  give  It  to  the  gaiUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Now.  on  page  4  of 
this  Senate  version  of  the  blU.  we  have 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  Issuance  of 
whatever  It  Is  that  this  blU  Is  supposed 
to  trigger  off,  to  help  housing,  employ- 
ment, and  everything  dse. 

Now,  It  Is  tuTolved.  It  is  complicated. 
It  is  very  expensive.  As  I  Intennet  this, 
just  fnnn  a  cursory  reading  of  it,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  countervailing  factor 
against  which  the  gentleman  says  Is  an 


emeifgency  situation  giving  rise  to  this 
quick  consideration  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  win  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  to  comment  on 
this.  The  Proxmlre  ainendment  required 
an  interest  rate  for  the  Government  to 
pay  for  thie  money  made  available  for 
these  purposes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  true,  but  it 
does  not  restrict  the  interest  rate  and 
the  maturity  rate  and  everything  else 
of  U.S'.  bonds  In  certain  categories.  It 
In  effect  would  amount  to  a  limitation, 
even  if  we  are  going  on  the  current  mar- 
ket values  here  of  a  Uttle  better  than 
8  percent ;  but  that  Is  a  point  we  need  to 
discuss.  This  Is  the  thing  I  am  saying. 
I  carmot  understand  how  a  Member  of 
the  House  can  Intelligently  pass  on  this 
without  even  having  a  copy  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  the  start  of  this  col- 
loqxiy  with  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvanla  (Mr.  Barrett),  he  said  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  Friday  morning 
last.  Now,  was  there  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  or  was  there  not  a  meeting 
of  the  committee? 

Mr  BARRETT.  I  am  sorry.  I  am 
speaking  on^  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  fun  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  We  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  a  consensus  to  do  what  we 
could  to  fadUtate  getting  mortgage 
money  to  the  mailret,  to  create  starts 
especially  In  the  conymtlonal  area.  We 
had  dropped  off,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  from  2.2  mUlIon  starts  In  1973  to 
only  1.1  mUUon  starts  last  montib. 

Mr.  QROaS.  The  question  Is.  was 
there  a  quorum  of  the  majority  present? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  We  had  most  of  the 
Democrats  tiiere.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  says  apparently  he  was  not 
notified  of  the  meeting.  I  certainly  re- 
gret that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  there  was  a  caucus 
and  there'was  no  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee.   

"Ux.  BARRETT.  It  was  stanply  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Democratic  mnnbers.  I  am 
sorry  for  my  earUer  misstatement. 

Us.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  BCadam 
Speaker,  wffl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan, 

Mr.     BROWN     of    Wtfhtgl^Tl ,     Mail^^n 

Speaker,  let  us  put  this  in  the  proper 
perspective  and  chronology.  When  the 
President  appeared  before  the  House  In 
joint  sesskm  he  advocated  enactment  of 
legislation  whteh  was  then  under  con- 
sideratton  in  the  Senate,  the  so-eaUed 
Brooks-Cranston  bin. 

Tbxme  of  us  who  are  active  in  the 
housing  area  were  familiar  with  the 
legislation  pending  In  the  other  body. 
Pursuant  to  the  President's  request  that 
we  proceed  as  expedlttously  as  possible 
In  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  the 
Senate  enacted  its  MU.  Its  bffl  came  over 
here,  and  I  think  fbelr  action  was  taken 

Immediately,  on  Friday,  we  went  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  and  requested 


the  Rules  Committee  to  give  us  a  rule 
so  that  we  could  do  that  which  Is  con- 
templated by  the  rules  of  the  House; 
that  Is.  under  a  rule,  take  a  bUl  from  the 
other  body  from  the  Bpeaktfs  desk  and 
bring  It  directly  to  the  House.  This  is  an 
unusual  proceeding,  but  It  Is  contem- 
plated by  the  rules. 

At  that  point  In  time  the  Senate  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  do  a  report. 
except  that  the  Cohgrxssioiul  Rboobb 
Included  the  total  debate  on  the  bm,  tiie 
reason  for  the  Proxmlre  amendment,  and 
aU  of  the  other  matters,  so  that  it  was 
before  this  body  even  though  there  was 
not  a  report. 

Because  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  appeared  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee— and  I  should  mention  although  it 
was  only  a  Democratic  group  that  met 
on  the  bill — all  members  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  on  the  minority  side  had 
introduced  almost  Identical  legislation 
on  this  side,  so  that  when  we  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  I  spoke  In 
behalf  of  the  rule  and  urged  that  It  come 
before  this  body. 

We  were  all  familiar  with  the  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  think  anyone  Is  being  sur- 
prised by  this  procedure.  I  think  the 
Rules  Committee  was  entirely  proper  In 
taldng  the  action  It  did.  I  trust  we  wlU 
adopt  the  rule  and  pass  this  legislation. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  Is  single- 
purpose  legislation.  It  does  one  simple 
single  thing.  That  is.  it  permits  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association 
not  only  to  purchase  FHA-lnsured  and 
VA-lnsured  mortgages,  but  also  to  pur- 
chase conventional  mortgages,  because 
that  Is  one  of  the  areas  in  which  the 
housing  Industry  is  suffering  the  most. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Speaker,  wffl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Madam  Speaker,  we 
have  accepted  pretty  weU  our  legislative 
modernization  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  concerning  the  minority  staff. 
Now.  we  are  finding  out  that  there 
Is  no  need  to  have  a  minority. 

As  a  member  of  this  committee  I  was 
never  Informed  that  this  bffl  had  ar- 
rived in  the  House.  I  was  never  Informed 
that  It  was  gomg  to  be  considered  by  the 
committee.  I  was  never  Informed  that 
It  was  going  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
The  gentieman  appalls  me  when  he  talks 
about  expeditious  action. 

I  will  come  down  here  and  stay  until 
election  day  If  need  be,  but  I  think  what 
the  gentleman  is  admitting  today  Is  that 
this  IB  a  great  bffl.  something  we  have 
to  have,  so  let  us  throw  the  whole  House 
of  Representatives  out  the  window  the 
way  we  do  every  time  we  get  in  a  crunch. 

Ilie  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  what 
we  have  done  today  violates  every  single 
precept  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Tliere  had  been  no  hearings.  There  had 
been  no  meetings.  There  have  been  no 
quorums.  There  has  been  no  minority 
notification.  In  essence,  what  we  are  say- 
ing Is.  "Here  is  a  good  bill  from  the  Sen- 
ate. Let  us  abolish  the  House." 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Madam  Sp  saker,  will  tbe 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  tc  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Madam  8p«  aker.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  much  more  cc  acem  Is  being 
expressed   about   details 
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on  the  housing  bill  than  (  n  the  essenti- 
ality of  the  housing  bll.  Admittedly, 
the  procedure  which  has  been  followed 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  1  aor  Is  not  the 
most  desirable  that  coui  1  be  devised. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  b<  en  a  shortage 
of  time.  Tliere  Is  Informatt  »n  In  the  Con- 
GRJtssiONAL  Record  on  th)  bill  which  Is 
before  us  from  the  Senate  action.  There 
will  be  opportunity  for  (  eneral  debate 
as  provided  by  the  ride  i  ad  I  presume 
there  will  be  further  oj  portimity  for 
discussion  under  the  5-n;  nute  rule. 

What  we  must  not  lose  Jght  of  Is  the 
fact  that  there  must  be  let  slation  which 
will  benefit  the  housing  industry  and 
the  lumber  Industry.  Thes<  are  imdoubt- 
edly  among  the  hardest  hii  in  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  This  bill  i  directed  at 
housln*  but  it  will  benefl  both.  Hous- 
ing starts  are  far.  far  belo  v  normal  ex- 
pectations. The  lack  of  cor  jtructlon  has 
very  adversely  affected  th  s  lumber  in- 
dustry and,  as  a  result,  i  lany  lumber 
mills  are  closing.  AH  of  th  g  means  un- 
employment and  further  t  bagnatlon  of 
the  economy. 

The  President  has  Idenffled  this  as 
probably  the  Nation's  Noi  1  economic 
problem.  He  has  asked  for  Ictlon  before 
the  Congress  recesses.  Und«i-  all  circum- 
stances, we  should  send  hln  a  bill  which 
will  help  to  stimulate  the  ^  lUon's  econ- 
omy. This  bUl  may  not  be  p  irfect.  but  as 
long  as  it  is  acceptable.  an<  will  help  to 
do  the  Job,  we  should  vote  or  It.  It  has 
passed  the  Senate.  It  will  e  i?edite  mat- 
ters If  the  House  approve  i  it  without 
amendment. 

The  Nation  can  benefit  li  many  ways 
from  a  bill  to  stimulate  hoi  sing.  Inter- 
est payments  have  been  i  particular 
problem.  High  interest  and  Sght  money 
go  hand  In  hand.  This  blU  will  help  to 
l^n  these  problems.  We  must  look 
ahead.  We  must  attempt  to  g  ve  the  Pres- 
ident legislaUon  which  he  can  use  to 
stimulate  action  in  these  1  idustrles  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  he  p  in  the  aU- 
important  work  of  restorini  confidence 
to  the  American  economy 

Mr    MARTIN  of  Nebras  z&.   Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  th  i  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraa  a.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ca;  to  the  at- 
oon  of  the  gentleman  fr  m  Florida 
Oiat  in  his  remarks  he  stated  Jiere  would 
be  ample  time  under  the  5-m  lute  rule  to 
debate  this  bill.  I  would  cal  his  atten- 
Uon  to  the  resoluUon.  There  i  no  6-mhi- 
ute  rule.  We  are  not  going  to  >perate  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule. 

pis  is  a  closed  rule  witls  1  hour  of 
debate,  to  be  controlled  by  U  e  majority 
No  amendments  may  be  offe  -ed  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  the  leglslatior  so  we  wUl 
not  be  opMrnttoff  under  the  S-i  dnotenile. 
-J^Il  WAOGONNER.  Madai  i  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Ifr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  T^ii<«ii^t>^t 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Horlda  for  yielding.  Be- 
cause of  the  statemelit  of  the  genUe- 
man from  Nebraska,  I  Just  want  to  utl- 
liae  some  time  during  the  debate  on  the 
rule  to  get  answers  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  we  normally  could  get  through 
a  committee  report.  Of  course,  time  has 
not  allowed  the  preparation  of  a  report. 
I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania — and  I 
wish  to  support  this  legislaUon  strong- 
ly—that these  are  not  antagonistic 
questions  by  any  stretch  of  imagination. 
Some  matters  need  clarification. 

Of  course,  we  are  Rm«^nfHng  legislation 
that  the  bill  is  not  really  clear  about 
Title  m  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  is 
that  portion  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
which  has  to  do  with  Glnnle  Mae  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  So,  when  the  bill 
refers  to  the  "Association,"  we  are  talk- 
ing about  authority  being  granted  to 
Olnnie  Mae  by  the  legislation.  Am  I  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Further,  page  3  of 
the  bill,  line  17,  has  a  statement  con- 
cerning "balances  which  do  not  exceed 
80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  property 
securing  the  mortgagee";  there  we  are 
saying  that  home  buyers  must  have  made 
at  least  a  20 -percent  downpayment  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentlonan  is  ab- 
solutely correct 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  However,  our  re- 
cent track  record  being  what  it  Is,  is  it 
not  true  that  because  of  the  lack  of  mort- 
gage money,  people  are  being  asked  to 
do  what  they  cannot  do;  that  is,  to  pro- 
vide 40  or  50  percent  downpayments? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Do  we  have  some 
reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  believe  that 
this  bill.  In  itself,  will  be  sufficient?  I  am 
concerned  that  maybe  this  20-pen:ent 
downpayment  requirement  is  maybe  too 
high. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  It  may  be.  But  90-  and 
96-percent  loans  may  still  be  available 
where  there  Is  private  mortgage  Insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Madam  Speaker  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  \nrMgan 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  made  a  mistake 
on  the  floor  I  want  to  correct.  I  said  all 
members  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
on  the  minority  side  had  introduced  al- 
nioet  Identical  legislation.  I  was  In  error 
The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
RoussiLOT)  did  not  sign  the  bill 

toe  distingidshed  gentleman  ftom  zm 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  liadam 
Speaker.  I  yMd  myself  4  minutes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  exercise  «• 
are  going  through  this  afternoon  demon- 
strates that  popularity,  as  far  as  the 
House  committee  Is  concerned,  may  be 
a  purely  ephemeral  thing  because  tt  wmm 
Just  a  few  days  ago  that  we  repulsed  an 
assault  on  the  Rules  Committee  that  wu 
contemplated  under  the  terms  and  nro. 
visions  of  the  so-called  Hansen  suhstitate 
to  the  Bolllng-Martto  resolution,  a  pro- 
vision which  would  have  made  it  possi- 
ble to  completely  make  an  end  run  around 
the  Rules  Committee  and  report  out  lee- 
lalatlon.  TWs  afternoon,  to  what  we  hope 
are  the  dying  hours  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  the  Rules  Committee.  In  an  tf - 
fort  to  prove  that  it  could  with  solidarity 
and  dispatch  report  out  very  quickly  an 
emergency  measure  that  had  been  re- 
quested a  matter  of  days  before  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  an  ad" 
dress  to  the  Joint  session  of  Congress  Is 
now  being  challenged  upon  the  grounds 
that  it  has  done  something  unpreoedentlv 
violative  of  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
the  directions  of  the  Members,  and  so  on 
I  would  certahily  express   the  hope 
that  we  would  not  become  so  embroiled 
and    so    enamored    of    the    procedural 
rdceties  of  the  situation  that  we  forget 
^f».  ^®^  w*°^P°'**°t   substanUve   issue 
with  which  we  are  dealing,  which  is  as 
the  gmtleman  from  Florida  pointed  out 
that  the  houshig  Industry  Is  In  a  state  of 
crisis. 

When  housing  starts  are  down  to  1.1 
million,  as  they  were  In  a  recent  month, 
against  the  national  goal  of  2.6  million 
units,  either  something  is  wrong  or 
something  needs  to  be  done  quickly 

All  of  us.  regardless  of  the  part  of  tbe 
country  we  come  from  or  the  district  we 
represent,  know  that  one  of  the  prime 
problems  is  the  shortage  of  mortsase 
money  and  that  because  of  dlstotw- 
medlaUon  and  a  lot  of  other  conditions 
r*  J*?^™°°*y  ™»»*ets  which  we  will  not 
take  the  time  to  go  Into,  there  Is  a  short- 
age of  mortgage  money.  As  a  result 
houses  are  not  being  constructed. 
The  President,  when  he  addressed  the 

£k°*?!?  °^  ">®  Dtalted  States  on  the 
8th  of  October,  said: 

without  question,  credit  Is  tbe  Ufeblood  of 
houaln^  The  Vaiua  states  imfortun*telT. 

houatog  receasloa  since  the  end  of  World 


There  was  a  challenge.  What  was  the 
response?  Two  days  later,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  acted  on  the  very 
measure  which  the  President  had  re- 
ferred to  by  name  in  that  particular 
1?!?*^  "^®  so-caUed  Brooke-Cranston 
QUI.  They  acted  by  a  vote  of  77  to  0 
unanimously  sent  the  bill  over,  and  it 
was  placed  on  the  Speaker's  desk. 

Today,  if  we  adopt  this  resolution,  we 
shnply  take  it  from  the  Speaker's  desk 
and  we  have  an  hour  to  debate  the  bill 
under  what  is  a  closed-rule  procedure, 
to  be  sure.  However,  think  of  the  alter- 
natives. Think  of  what  will  happen  If 
we  adopt  this  under  an  open  rule  and 
amendments  are  adopted  and  then  we 
have  to  go  to  conference  with  the  other 
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body  and  something  happens  so  that  we 
either  go  home  for  this  recess  without 
finally  passing  this  legldation  or  we  put 
it  over  until  the  12th  of  November. 

In  that  case,  we  would  be  sending  out 
a  signal,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  housing 
industry  of  this  coimtry  and  to  the 
people  who  want  to  buy  homes  that  we 
are  not  Interested  in  demonstrating  our 
concern  for  their  problems  and  that  we 
are  not  interested  in  showing  that  we 
can  act  with  dispatch. 

Therefore,  I  would  plead  with  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  remember  that 
this  is  not  an  unprecedented  thing  we 
are  doing.  We  have  taken  bills  up  under 
closed  rules  of  this  kind  before. 

It  is  unfortimate,  I  think,  that  there 
was  some  misunderstanding  when  certain 
witnesses  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  on  Friday  of  last  week  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  actual,  formal  meet- 
ing of  the  full  Committee  on  Bi^ntring 
and  Currency  had  been  held  to  consider 
this  legislation.  It  now  is  clear  from  the 
record  made  here  today  that  it  was  not 
that  it  was  a  caucus,  in  effect.  However, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  said,  he  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WmwALL).  had 
introduced  bills  almost  Identical  to  the 
Brooke-Cranston  bill.  They  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules.  Ttiey  In- 
dicated their  consent  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
cedure that  was  called  for. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that  we  have 
done  great  violence  to  the  procedures  of 
this  House  in  granting  the  kind  of  reso- 
lution that  we  would  want  to  grant. 

In  concluding.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  urge  the  Members  to  promptly 
adopt  House  Resolution  1446  so  that  we 
may  get  on  with  consideration  of  S.  3979, 
wliich  is  a  bill  that  would  increase  the 
availability  of  recently  placed  mortgage 
credit  for  home  purchases,  so  fc>>^  be- 
fore we  go  home,  hopefully  tomorrow, 
we  can  have  done  much  to  answer  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  we  take  quick,  effective.  Im- 
mediate action  In  this  area. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDESEtSON  of  Illinois.  I  yld^  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minhigay) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mirhtgap  I  thATifc  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  there  are  two  or  three  points 
that  ought  to  be  nuule. 

One  Is  that  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  this  legislation  is  probably  the  No.  1 
Item  in  priority  on  the  list  of  things 
that  all  of  those  in  the  indiistry 
feel  need  to  be  done  if  we  are  going  to 
do  something  about  turning  around  the 
depressed  situation  in  housing  starts. 

Now.  that  Is  top  on  the  priority  list  of 
everybody  In  the  housing  Industry,  but, 
after  all.  what  It  really  means  is  that  it 
is  top  on  the  priority  list  of  every  pro- 
spective home  buyer,  anyone  who  is  seek- 
ing mortgage  money. 

Second,  it  is  a  single-purpose  piece  of 
legislation.  It  merely  extends  the  pur- 
chase authority  of  Olnnie  Mae.  the  Oov- 
ernment  National  Mortgage  Association, 
to  conventloinal  mortgages,  whereas  the 


authority  heretofore  has  been  limited  to 
mortgages  insured  by  the  FHA  or  the  VA. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Bttrks  of  California).  Hie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  AMDcssoif ) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ifichlgan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Finally, 
Madam  Speaker.  If  I  may  continue,  every 
time  we  get  to  the  very  brlok  of  a  recess, 
unusual  actions  are  necessary.  Now,  If 
we  want  to  wait  for  another  30  days  or 
so.  or  even  more  than  that,  while  we  are 
In  recess,  before  we  take  any  action  to  try 
to  turn  the  housing  situatltoi  around, 
then  I  guess  we  are  welcome  to  do  so  but 
I  do  not  think  we  should. 

I  happen  to  think  that  imder  these 
very  constrained  droumstances  and  with 
the  very  constrained  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  is  before  us,  that  we  ought  to 
proceed.  I  trust  that  my  colleagues  agree 
with  me. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin). 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  OROSS.  Madam  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  lUlnols.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[BoU  No.  616] 
Addabbo  Ooldwater  Rarlck 

Archer  Oisy  Bees 

A^in  OrUBths  Beid 

BeU  Opover  Roberta 

Blstnlk  Hammer-  BoncsUo,  W70. 

BolsQd  Schmidt  Booney,  N.Y. 

Boiling  Hann*  Roiisaelot 

Brasco  Hanrahnn  Roy 

Brotcman  Hansen,  Idaho   Ruppe 

Brown.  Oallf.     Hansen,  Wash.  Ruth 
Buchanan  Haisha  Sebellua 

Burke,  Fla.         Hubert  Selberllng 

Carey,  N.T.  Hollfleld  Sikes 

Clark  Hosmer  Smith,  Iowa 

Clay  Huber  Snyder 

Cochran  Johnson,  Colo.   Steed 

Collins.  Tex.       Jones.  Ala.  Steele 

Conable  Kemp  Steelman 

Conlan  Landgrebe  Stelger,  Aria 

Conyers  Long,  La.  Stephens 

Crane  Lott  Taylor,  Mo. 

Davis,  Oa.  McCoUlster        Teague 

Davis,  Wis.  Mathls,  Oa.         Tleman 

Deiliuns  Mayne  Udall 

Denhobn  Melcher  TTUman 

Dickinson  Michel  Vcysey 

Dlggs  Mills  Whltehiust 

Dom  Mlnahall,  Ohio  Wiggins 

Drlnan  Moakley  Wilson, 

DiUakl  Moorbead.  CalU     Charles  H 

Kahleman  Moss  Callf 

Praser  O'Hara  Wydler 

Prey  Patman  Yoxmg,  Alaska 

Proehllch  Podell  Toung,  Oa 

Oettys  Rallsback  Zlon 

Olbbons  Rangel 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mrs. 
BuRKz  of  CalL.'omla) .  On  this  rollcall  330 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TO  INCREASE  ON  AN  EMERGENCY 
BASIS  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  REA- 
SONABLY PRICED  MORTGAGE 
CREDIT  FOR  HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  (Jhair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Madam 
Speaker,  let  me  put  into  perspective  what 
has  transphred  on  this  housing  biU.  There 
seems  to  be  a  little  bit  of  confusion  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  concerning  this 
matter,  although  perhaps  not  quite  as 
much  as  there  was  in  the  (^mmittee  on 
Rules  last  Friday  afternoon  when  we  con- 
sidered this  legislation. 

The  biU  S.  3979  was  approved  by  the 
other  body  last  Thursday  afternoon.  It 
now  develops,  contrary  to  the  imder- 
standlng  which  we  had  in  the  Ctommlttee 
on  Rules  when  we  had  our  hearing  last 
Friday  afternoon  on  this  matter,  that 
there  was  no  meeting  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  approve  this 
legislation.  There  simply  was  a  meeting  of 
some  of  the  Democrat  members  of  the 
committee. 

We  did  not  get  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  legislation  and  in  fact  we  had  this 
bill,  S.  3979,  which  was  the  one  intro- 
duced by  Senators  (Cranston,  Brooke  and 
Packwood,  and  it  was  the  original  bill 
considered  in  the  other  body  on  Thurs- 
day, the  day  before— just  last  Thursday. 
This  was  not  the  bill  which  we  were  con- 
sidering and  which  was  reported  out  be- 
cause there  were  amendments  adopted  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  which  were  not 
in  this  bill  when  it  was  before  us  on  the 
desk,  and  so  we  were  handed  a  sheet 
from  the  Congressional  Rbcord  which 
showed  some  of  the  amendments  that 
had  been  adopted  to  this  bill. 

That  is  the  way  we  considered  it  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  This  was  a  most 
unusual  situation,  to  say  the  least. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  kind  of  rule  we  have  before 
us. 

House  Resolution  1446  is  the  rule  under 
which  this  is  proposed  to  be  brought 
Wp.  This  is  a  completely  closed  rule.  Con- 
trary to  the  bylaws  of  the  Democratic 
caucus,  it  was  reported  out.  It  provides 
only  for  general  debate  of  1  hour  to  be 
ccmtrolled  by  the  majority  side  of  the 
aisle.  No  amendments  can  be  offered  and 
after  the  close  of  1  hour  we  vote  this 
bill  up  or  down. 
Let  me  read  from  the  resolution: 
After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shaU  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  blU  to  final 
passage. 

So  we  are  not  operating  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  \mder  this  resolution.  We  are 
going  to  remain  in  the  House.  We  are 
not  going  to  go  in  to  the  CcMnmittee  of 
the  Whole  and  there  will  be  no  opportu- 
nity for  amendments  at  all. 

Furthermore,  the  rules  of  the  House 
are  bypassed,  and  let  me  quote  from  rule 
Xm.  clause  3.  in  regard  to  the  Ram- 
seyer  rule: 

Whenever  a  committee  r^>orts  a  bill  or  a 
Joint  resolution  repealing  or  amending  any 
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statute  or  part  thereof  it  ^all  Include  In 
Its  report  or  In  an  accompan|ing  dooument — 
(1)  Tbe  text  of  the  atatut*  or  part  thereof 
which  Is  proposed  to  be  repeaed;. 

There  is  no  conimittee  report  on  this. 
This  amends  the  Housln  ',  Act  and  the 
Ramseyer  rule  Is  being  v  olated. 

Then  In  riile  XTTT.  clav  le  7,  In  regard 
to  estimate  of  costs,  the  rule  provides: 

The  report  aooompanTlng  -  ach  bill  or  joint 
resolution  of  a  public  chars  :ter  reported  by 
any  committee  shall  contain  — 

(1)  an  estimate,  made  by  luch  committee, 
of  the  costs  which  would  be  incurred  in 
carrying  out  such  bill  or  ]ol  it  reaolution  In 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  It  1»  reported  and  In 
each  of  the  five  fiscal  years  following  such 
fiscal  year. 

Again,  we  do  not  have  any  report  <Hi 
this  legislation,  so  we  do  not  have  any 
estimate  as  to  the  cost  o  "er  the  next  6 
years. 

Mr.  REXJSS.  Madam  Sp  saker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraj  ta.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wlsce  nsln. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  a  xee  with  the 
gentleman  from  Nebras  :a  that  the 
housekeeping  In  this  bill  I  In  the  other 
body.  In  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  even  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  was  n  ►t  that  model 
of  tidiness  that  we  would  like  It,  how- 
ever, for  our  sins,  remeu  l)er  we  were 
tnring  to  accommodate  tfc  5  President's 
request. 

I  would  point  out  that,  contrary  to 
what  Is  said,  there  Is  no  i  infalmess  In 
this  rule  about  the  time  as  between  the 
majority  and  the  minority  i  nder  general 
debate.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  minority 
will  be  entlUed  to  half  Ihe  time,  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebras  :a.  I  beg  to 
differ  with  the  gentleman.  1  lere  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  resolution  tt  at  provides 
the  minority  half  that  tlmi  at  an. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  tlm<  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  has  i  xplred. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ulli  ois.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentlem  in  from  Ne- 
braska an  additional  2  mini  tes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebra.  ca.  I  have 
talked  about  the  procedural  natters  aod 
about  how  this  has  been  ca  nsidered  in 
the  Committee  on  Bankltu  and  Cur- 
rency and  in  the  Commltte ;  on  Rules. 
I  want  to  make  another  pol  it  In  regard 
to  the  emergency  situation  a  i  alleged  by 
some  of  the  Members  on  t!  «  majority 
side.  I  have  been  in  the  luml  er  business 
and  in  the  building  business  and  in  the 
home  building  business  foi  about  40 
years.  I  am  stlU  engaged  li  the  retail 
lumber  business;  so  I  have  snne  knowl- 
edge of  this  Industry.  I 

We  can  pass  legislation.  Mai  am  Speak 
er,  here  In  Washington  U.  stimulate 
building,  to  provide  for  lov  sr  Interest 
costs,  to  subsidize  loans  for  tl  e  purchas 
ers  of  these  houses  or  whatt  trer  can  be 
Included  in  housing  leglslatii  n;  but  we 
are  not  going  to  stimulate  t  le  housing 
industry  overnight.  We  are  n  >t  going  to 
stimulate  It  and  Increase  hou  Ing  a  week 
from  now.  a  month  from  now  r  3  months 
from  now.  It  is  slow  to  get  s  arted.  It  Is 
going  to  take  at  least  6  mon|hs  for  this 
bill  to  take  effect. 


Furthennore,  we  are  approaching  the 
winter  season,  and  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  country  where  the  ground  freeaes, 
outside  construction^  pretty  well  stops. 
This  Is  not  true  of  the  west  coast  and 
South  Atlantic  coast,  but  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  country,  construction  pretty 
well  stops. 

Therefore,  we  are  not  going  to  get  any 
salutary  effects  from  this  legislation  un- 
til next  spring  at  ttie  very  earliest.  We 
are  supposed  to  cofiae  back  here  Novem- 
ber 13. 1  maintain.  Madam  Speaker,  that 
there  Is  adequate  time  after  we  come 
back  In  the  postelection  session  to  con- 
sider this  legislation  carefully  and  pru- 
dently, as  it  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  ANCOISON  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to  correct  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  with  respect  to 
how  long  it  would  take  for  this  bill  to 
have  an  impact;  for  It  to  become  opera- 
tive. 

I  suggest  it  can  become  operative  im- 
mediately. The  Oovemment  National 
Mortgage  Association  presently  Is  pur- 
chasing PHA  and  VA  mortgages.  The 
mechanisms  are  all  there.  If  they  extend 
that  authority  to  conventionals.  It  means 
that  they  can  move  immediately  Into  this 
conventional  mortgage  market,  purchase 
those  mortgages,  permitting  further  ex- 
tension of  mortgage  credit. 

So.  it  can  have  an  immediate  Impact. 
Insofar  as  construction  is  concerned,  the 
gentleman  Is  quite  right  in  stating  that 
in  the  North  it  wlU  have  this  seasonal 
lag,  but  I  suggest  that  Is  aU  the  more 
Ttason  for  us  to  do  it  now,  so  that  it  can 
be  implemented  now  and  operative  now. 
and  provide  some  relief  now. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  the  President. 
about  6  months  or  so  ago — I  do  not  re- 
call the  exact  time — put  into  effect  tnls 
same  type  program  for  VA  and  PHA 
mortgages,  to  purchase  those  loans? 
Practically  nothing  has  been  done  under 
that  program,  which  is  the  same  as  this 
except  that  this  one  provides  assistance 
for  conventionals. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  pro- 
gram was  not  of  the  same  structure  as 
this  program  and  the  reasons  for  its 
limited  use  are  not  applicable  to  this 
program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  M^d%m 
Speaker,  I  jield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  GHiMAN.  Bffadam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  important  emergency  home  pur- 
chase legislation.  Our  Nation's  housing 
industry  has  been  sorely  affected  and 
severely  depressed  by  the  Government's 
tight  reins  on  credit  and  the  resulting 
high  rates  of  interest,  pricing  most  mid- 
dle-income families  right  out  of  the 
housing  market. 

The  slowdown  in  the  housing  industry 
has  had  a  severe  Impact  throughout  XtM 
Nation,  on  the  economy  of  my  cohgzes- 
sional  district  in  the  mid-Hudson  region 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


The  President,  In  his  antideflectlon 
message  to  Congress  last  week,  called  for 
passage  of  this  tjpe  of  measure. 

This  bill,  granting  HUD  1-year  au- 
thority to  purchase  $7.75  billion  in  con- 
ventional mortgages  for  1-  to  4-famIly 
dwellings,  up  to  $45,000  at  a  reasonable 
Interest  rate,  will  be  of  signiflcant  as- 
sistance in  alleviating  the  shortage  of 
mortgage  money  and  in  spurring  housing 
construction  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  interest  of  encouraging  new 
housing,  in  the  interest  of  helping  our 
building  trades  and  our  Nation's  home 
building,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
i)ort  this  sorely  needed  measure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Freiqxl). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Madam  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  bQI,  but  I  must 
agree  with  the  previous  speakers  that  tbe 
procedures  by  which  the  bill  comes  before 
us,  the  manner  In  which  we  are  going 
to  debate  the  bill,  and  indeed  the  ignor- 
ance which  we  will  have  of  what  is  in 
the  bill  by  the  time  we  pass  it,  should  all 
be  a  matter  of  shame  and  embarrassment 
to  all  of  us. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  suggestl(Mi  of 
the  President.  It  is  true  that  It  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  imanlmous  vote,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  committee  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  has  not  met 
on  this  bill.  It  has  not  discussed  the  bill. 
It  is  true  also  that  the  bill  appeared  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  in  an  inoom- 
plete  form.  The  Members  may  or  may 
not  have  been  aware  of  what  was  actually 
in  the  bni. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  today  on  tbe  floor 
there  will  be  some  kind  of  colloquy  by 
which  some  of  our  Members  will  try  to 
explain  what  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Senator  Proxiohe,  meant  when 
he  put  on  the  amendment  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  CKmizalez)  re- 
ferred to.  None  Of  us  know  what  tt^^t 
means.  We  will  try  to  say  in  floor  debate 
that  we  do  know  what  it  means,  but  there 
is  not  anybody  here  that  does. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  bill  win  beU> 
some,  but  the  sad  fact  is  that  we  really 
do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to  help  and 
who  it  is  going  to  help.  It  includes  GI 
and  FHA  mortgages.  That  was  a  good 
amendment.  However,  the  requirement  of 
only  80  percent  financing  means  it  is  not 
going  to  be  used  for  OI  and  PHA  mort- 
gages in  my  area  because  the  downpay- 
ments  on  those  mortgages  are  nowhere 
near  20  percent.  Because  of  this,  and  be- 
cause of  Minnesota's  usury  law  which 
limits  conventional  mortgages  to  8  per- 
cent, my  State  win  not  get  one  nickels 
worth  of  help  from  this  bllL 

Because  of  the  closed  rule  I  am  not 
able  to  even  introduce  an  amendment  so 
that  my  State  could  have  a  chance  to 
benefit  somewhat.  The  potential  home- 
owners of  my  State  want  homes  Just  as 
much  as  the  homeowners  in  the  other 
States.  The  bufldlng  trades  of  my  State 
are  Just  as  unemployed  as  the  building 
trades  are  in  the  other  States. 

Hie  reason  we  cannot  make  Improve- 
ments in  this  bin  is  because  it  comes 
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under  this  ridiculous  gag-rule  procedure 
and  under  a  closed  rule.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  blU  because  the  country 
needs  it,  but  this  day  ought  to  be  a  great 
lesson  to  us,  that  the  procedures  and 
rules  of  the  House  mean  something. 
When  we  abridge  them,  and  when  we 
abrogate  them,  and  when  we  stomp  on 
them  as  we  have  todsy  we  win  invari- 
ably get  less  than  a  perfect  product.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  wlU  take  this  question 
of  State  usury  maTimiiniB  up  on  our  re- 
turn after  election.  I  hope  that  it  win 
attempt  to  give  us  a  good  bUI  we  aU 
understand  Instead  of  giving  us  an  emer- 
gency adventure  about  which  we  can 
go  home  and  speak  to  our  constituents 
and  teU  them  how  wcmderful  we  are,  how 
we  tried  to  do  something  good  a  couple 
of  weeks  before  election,  even  if  we  did 
not  know  what  we  were  doing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

At  the  ouCset,  anyone  desiring  to  know 
in  greater  detail  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  has  only  to  read  the  Congres- 
sioNAi,  Rbcoro  lor  last  Thursday.  It  is  aU 
there.  It  was  thoroughly  diseossed  in 
the  Senate.  And,  although  the  Proxmire 
amendment  has  been  aDuded  to  as  some- 
thing strange  and  vague,  it  is  not.  It  wiU 
be  clearly  explained  in  the  debate  on  the 
biU  for  those  having  questions. 

I  win  be  happy  to  answter  aU  questions 
at  that  time.  I  think  I  understand  it, 
and  I  think  anyone  who  wlU  read  the 
Congressional  Record  wlU  imderstand 

Iw. 

On  the  matter  of  timing,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  we  could  not  take 
the  time  to  consider  this  bill  in  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  adopt 
amendments  for  we  would  not  then  have 
had  time  for  a  conference  and  stiU  get 
the  legislation  out. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Madam  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Madam  Speaker!  I  Just 
want  to  plaoe  this  in  tbe  Record  now. 
The  bin  betore  the  Committee  on  Rules 
was  the  Senate  bin  as  passed,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Record  on  October  10.  It 
has  been  printed  there,  for  the  benefit 
of  anyone  who  has  paid  any  attention 
and  who  has  read  the  Rkhmu. 

Bir.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I  would 
also  suggest  there  is  not  a  Member  in  this 
House  who  has  served  here  for  any  length 
of  time  who  does  not  know  that  we  have 
to  accept  special  procedures  when  we  are 
approaching  a  recess  if  we  want  to  aoom- 
plish  something  that  is  urgent.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  does  not  think  that 
the  situation  in  the  housing  industry  is 
urgent.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  anyone, 
any  of  our  constituents,  that  do  not  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  assistance 
provided  them  if  they  are  prospective 
homeowners  seeking  mortgage  money. 


If  we  could  not  take  this  action  under 
this  procedure  today,  it  would  have  to 
wait  imtil  after  the  recess,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  much  longer,  and  we  would 
not  be  able  to  provide  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tive assistance,  the  kind  of  credit  assist- 
ance that  almost  everyone,  if  not  every- 
one, who  knows  anything  about  the  hous- 
ing Industry  agrees  is  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority and  should  be  passed  promptly. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Madam 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michtgan.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said 
the  bill  we  had  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  Friday  afternoon  was  printed  Oc- 
tober 10.  That  is  entirdy  correct.  The  blU 
we  have  here  this  afternoon  was  passed 
October  11  and  included  the  amendments 
th.at  were  adopted  by  the  other  body  on 
October  10.  The  amendments  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  that  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  including  all  amend- 
ments, was  printed  in  the  Record  on 
October  10.  It  was  in  the  Record  on  that 
date.  The  explanation  is  before  us.  It  has 
been  before  this  House  since  October  10. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  1  minute  to  con- 
clude the  debate  in  connection  with  this 
rule. 

I  would  h{9)e  that  the  Members  would 
come  back  to  the  point  that  I  made  when 

1  addressed  the  House  earUer  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  he 
addressed  a  Joint  session  on  the  8th  of 
October,  said: 

I  urge  the  Oongreas  to  enact  before  re- 
ceoB  additional  legislation  to  make  most 
home  mortgagee  eligible  for  purcbaee  by  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Cknremment. 

This  legislation,  which  would  be  made 
in  order  imder  the  rule,  S.  3979,  gives  us 
that  opportunity  to  deUver  now,  to  adopt 
a  different  kind  of  rule. 

To  vote  down  the  previous  question, 
amend  the  rule,  and  go  to  conference 
would  mean  simply  that  we  would  lose 
the  chance  to  enact  this  legislation  prior 
to  the  recess. 

I  think  It  is  important  that  we  not 
take  that  chance  of  losing  this  legisla- 
tion at  the  present  time. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  for  House  Resolution  1446. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yidd 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsuhaga)  . 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
have  been  sitting  here  almost  an  hour 
listoilng  to  the  debate  pro  and  am.  and 
it  appears  that  nearly  everyone  is  t(xc 
thebm. 

The  only  objection  appears  to  be  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  bin  is  being  brought 
up  for  debate.  Some  Members  have  gone 
to  the  extent  of  saying  that  we  are  dis- 
regarding the  rules  of  the  House. 

Let  me  remind  my  coUeagues  that  we 
are  operating  strictly  within  the  rules  of 
the  House.  The  rules  provide  that  we 


may,  in  case  of  emergencies  such  as  that 
which  we  are  now  faced  with  in  hous- 
ing, bring  up  a  bin  in  the  manner  that 
we  are  now  bringing  it  up,  tfJdng  it  off 
the  Speaker's  table  by  a  rule  passed  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  bringing 
it  before  the  full  House.  So  I  say,  let  us 
adopt  the  rule  and  go  into  debate  on  the 
blU  Itself.  Let  us  cooperate  with  the 
President  and  pass  the  biU  which  he  has 
asked  for  before  we  go  into  recess  so  that 
we  can  relieve  the  country  of  an  anxiety 
which  has  developed  into  the  proportlMis 
of  a  plague. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  lend 
my  support  for  S.  3979.  the  proposed 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Act  of  1974. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  simple: 
to  pump  some  life  into  the  flagging 
housing  industry  and,  more  importantly, 
to  help  to  remove  the  Impenetrable  road- 
block that  now  separates  millions  of 
average  Americans  from  owning  their 
own  homes.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  providing  a  secondary  market  for 
$7.75  billion  of  conventional  mortgages 
each  year,  at  interest  rates  that  do  not 
make  a  grown  man  cry.  as  Interest  rates 
these  days  often  do. 

Nationally  the  housing  industry  has 
fallen  on  hard  times.  The  latest  figures 
show  housing  starts  at  an  annual  rate 
just  over  a  million  units — off  more  ti^n 
50  percent  from  last  year,  and  more 
than  1.5  million  units  a  year  below  what 
the  Housing  Act  of  1968  sets  as  the  na- 
tional target  of  2.6  million  starts  an- 
nually. This  translates  into  13  percent 
unemployment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, a  rate  more  than  double  the  na- 
tional average  for  aU  Industries. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  where 
housing  costs  have  always  been  higher 
than  on  the  mainland,  the  recent  scar- 
city of  mortgage  money  has  exacerbated 
an  already  intolerable  situation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  funds  provided 
In  S.  3979  will  provide  a  much-needed 
economic  shot  in  the  arm  to  Hawaii's 
housing  Industry,  and  aid  in  alleviating 
some  of  the  critical  shortage  of  moder- 
ately priced  homes. 

The  President  has  asked  that  we  act 
on  this  bfll  before  recessing,  Mn^ftrn 
Speaker,  and  I  fuUy  support  expeditious 
action  on  this  emergoicy  legislation. 

I  urge  the  House's  overwhelming  ap- 
proval ofS^979. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolutian. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Ilie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resohitioin. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  win  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  355,  nays  13, 
not  voting  66,  as  foUows: 
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Abdnor 

Ab2ug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 
Calif. 

Anderson,  III 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Arulrt'W.-i. 
S  Dak 

Annunzlo 

Archer 

Arcnds 

A.shley 
BitdlUo 

rtaf  I,  ;s 

Bakar 

Barrett 

Bauin«n 

Beard 

Bennett 

Bereland 

rfpviii 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

H.fti  kburn 

HoKKS 

Bowen 
Brademas 
Hrav 
Breaux 
;.ireckinrldg8 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
BroomfleJd 
H.'otzniaii 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyh'.ll.  N  C 
BroyhUl.  V». 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burke,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mas£ 
Burton.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
B^Ton 
Camp 
':'arey,  N.Y. 
Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Ca«ey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Conte 
Conyers 
ccrman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Culver 
Daclel.  Dan 
Daniels, 

Domlntck  V 
Danlelaon 
Da  via,  Oa, 
DavU.  S.C. 
de  la  Oarza 
Uelaney 
Dellenback 
Upilums 
Dennla 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulakl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edward'?,  Calif. 


[RoU  No.  eifl 

YEAS— 366 

Eilberg 

Erienborn 

E£ch 

Eshleman 

Ev;ns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Find  ley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Food 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford 

Forsvthe 

Fountain 

l-:ii  >T 

Frellnghuysen 

frcny.ei 

Frey 

Fuiton 

Fucjua 

Oavrtos 

f  >ct  I  v.s 

Olalmo 

Oibboiis 

Oilman 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Ooodllng 

Grasso 

Oreen.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa. 

Gubser 

Gudc 

Gunier 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Ha.stlnes 

Hawkins 

Hayt 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Maas. 

Heinz 

Helstoekl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlllls 

Htnshaw 

Hogaii 

Holt 

Uoltzman 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hurtnut 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson  Pa 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Jones.  Ofcla. 

Jones,  Tenn 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kaaienmeler 

Kazec 

Kemp 

Kelchum 

King 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

LaROmarslno 

L  an  drum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloekey 

Mc  Coll  later 

McCormack 

McDade 

McBwen 

McTaU 

McKay 

McKlnney 

McSpiulden 

Macdonald 
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Mhdden 

\&digan 

.\fchon 

\9Ulary 

\^nu 

\^razltl 

MBrtln,  N  C 

Mftthlas.  Calif. 

MUthls,  Oa. 

Mausuna^ia 

Vtkz/oll 

Meeds 

K^tcalfe 

Mtzvinsky 

\diford 

kflUer 

Mi  Dish 

\Qnk 

Iflnshall,  Ohio 
Ml U- hell.  Md 
Mhchell,  N.Y. 
Mfeell 
M^llohan 
Montgomery 
Mftorhead.  Pa. 
Mtrgan 
Masher 
MSrphy,  111. 
Msrphy,  N  Y. 
Martha 
MJer.s 
NflRcher 
Naizl 

Niihols 
0*y 
OBrlen 
O'ieUl 
0\fens 
Paisman 
Pajten 
Pe|ii;er 
Petklns 
Pettis 
Pejser 
Pl^le 
PlXe 
Poage 

Po*rell.  Ohio 
Priyer 
Prfce.  ni 
Price,  Tex. 
Prftchard 
Qi4e 
Qujllen 
Rafisback 
Rakdall 
Raigel 
Re«8 
Regula 
Rem 
Reass 
Rh^es 
Rle^le 
Rlqaldo 
Ro^rts 
Robinson.  Va. 
RoHlson,  NY. 
Rodino 
Koa 
Ro^rs 

Rodcallo.  NY. 
BoOiey,  Pa. 
Rose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roi»h 
Roytml 
Ryaji 

8t  Qermaln 
Banc  man 
Saraaln 
Sar  (lanes 
Sattferfleld 
Schtrle 
Schteeball 
Sch|oeder 
.Selttsrllng 
ShljPey 
Shotp 
Shr^er 
Shuner 
Slket 
Slsk 
Sku^tz 
SI  act 

Smlttx.  N.T. 
Spence 
Stagfera 
Stanlon. 
J.  William 


Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
.Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubbleneld 
.St  wrkev 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
.Svnims 
Talcott 
Taylor.  N  C 
Thompson,  N  J 
Thom.son,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 


Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Buriison.  Mo 
Clawson,  Del 


Towell.  Nev 
Traxler 
Treen 
'JUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vander  Veen 
Van  Ik 
Waggonner 
WfUdlc 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

Wldnal. 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

NAYS — 13 

du  Pont 
Evans,  Colo 

Gross 
Morton 
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Tex 


Wilson, 

Charles  H.. 

Calif 
WUson. 

Charles 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
W\att 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  III 
Young  s  C 
Young,  Tex 
Zab.ock; 
Zwach 


Martin.  Nebr 
Runnels 
Stelger.  Wis 
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A'plu 

Bell 

Blatnik 

Bolaiid 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Burke,  pia. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conlan 

Crane 

Daniel.  Robert 

W    Jr 
Davis    Wis. 
Denholm 
Dorn 

Frophllch 
Gray 
Ortfnths 
Grover 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanna 


Hanrahan 

I  ansen   Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hebert 

HoliaelJ 

Huber 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Landgrebe 

long.  La 

Lott 

Mayne 

Mt'.cher 

Michel 

Mills 

Moakley 

.Moorhi  ad. 

C.Uf. 
Moss 
Nix 

OHara 
Parr  Is 
Patman 
Pod  ell 


Rarlck 

HoncaMo.  Wyo 

Rocney.  NY 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sebellus 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Steelman 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Teague 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Whltehurst 

Wydler 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Ga. 

Zlon 


So  the  resolution  wa.s  aKreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs  : 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr  Dorn 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  .Mr   Hi.imeld 

Mr.  Teague  with  Mrs  Griffiths 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr  Rarlck 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Mills. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Tlernan 

Mr.  Nil  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 

Mr.  Michel  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wi.iconsln, 

Mr.  Whltehurst  \<nth  Mr  Collins  of  Texas 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Grav 

Mr.  Conable  with  Mr  Hanna. 
Mr.  Zlon  with  Mr.  Blatnik 
Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr  Rousselot 
Mr.  Orover  with  Mr.  Stelper  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Moaa  with  Mr.  Snyder 
Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Long  of  Loulsana. 
Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr  Roy 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Denholm. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs    Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Hammerschmldt  -^nth  Mr  Conlan. 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Bllasourl  with  Mr   Landgrebe 
Mr.  Roncalloof  Wyoming  with  Mr  Melcher 
Mr.  Jiayne  with  Mr.  I^^tt. 
Mr.  MoaWey  with  Mr  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Steelman  with  Mr  Crane. 

Huber  with  Mr.  M    Thead  of  California 
Proehllch  with  Mr    Robert  W    Daniel, 


Mr 
Mr 

Jr. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  with  Mr  Ruppe 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GXMEKAI.    LEAVK 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  1446  and  8.  3979 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Madam  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1446,  1  call 
up  the  Senate  bill  (S.  3979)  to  Increase 
on  an  emergency  basis  the  availability  of 
reasonably  priced  mortgage  credit  for 
housing. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

8.    397S 

Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOBT     Tm.E 

SEtTioN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■  Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act 
of  1974." 


FINDINGS 

2.    The    Congress    finds    and    declare.? 


Sec 
that — 

(1 )  in  many  parts  of  the  NaUon.  residential 
mortgage  credit  is  or  Is  Ukelv  soon  to  become 
prohibitively  expensive  or  unavailable  at  any 
price;  ' 

(2)  the  unavailability  of  mortgage  cre<llt 
severely  restricts  housing  production,  causes 
hardship  for  these  who  wish  to  purchas*  or 
sell  new  and  existing  housing,  and  delays  the 
achievement  of  the  national  goal  of  a  decent 
home   for  every  American  famUy;    and 

(3)  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  as 
alternate  source  of  residential  mortgage 
credit  on  an  emergency  basis. 

INTESIM    AUTHORITY 

Skc  3.  (a)  Title  in  of  the  NaUonal  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•INTERIM      AUTHOaiTT      TO      PURCHASE      CKRTAIN 
MORTGACKS 

See.  313.  (a)  (I)  Whenever  the  Secretary 
finds  Inflationary  condlUona  and  related  gov- 
ernmental actlojis  are  having  a  severely  dis- 
proportionate effect  on  the  housing  industry 
and  the  resulting  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
home  construction  or  acquisition  threatens 
seriously  to  affect  the  economy  and  to  delay 
the  orderly  achievement  of  the  national 
housing  goals  contained  In  tlUa  XVI  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1988 
the  Secretary  shall  direct  the  Association 
to  begin  making  commitments  to  purchase 
and  to  purchase  mortgages  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

■  (2)  The  SecreUry  may  direct  the  Ajmo- 
clallon  to  terminate  Its  activities  under  this 
section  whenever  he  determines  that  the 
conditions  which  gave  rise  to  hU  determina- 
tion under  paragraph  il)  are  no  longer 
present. 

"ih)  Whenever  the  Secretary  issues  a  di- 
rective under  subsection  (a)  (1),  the  As,socla- 
tlon  shall  make  commitments  to  purchase 
and  purchase,  and  may  service,  sell  (with  or 
without  recourse) ,  or  otherwise  deal  lu,  mort- 
gages ( 1 )  which  cover  more  than  four-fam- 
ily residences  including  cooperatives  and 
condominiums  and  the  individual  units 
therein)  and  which  are  insured  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  chapter  37  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  (2) 
which  cover  one-  to  four-family  residences 
and  which  are  Insured  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  guaranteed  under  chapter  37 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  or  by 
qualified  private  Insurers  as  determined  by 
the  Association  or  the  outstanding  principal 
balance  of  which  do  not  exceed  80  per  cen- 
tum of  the  value  of  the  property  securing 
the  mortgages.  A  mortgage  may  be  purchased 
under  this  section  only  IX 
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(A)  such  mortgage  was  executed  to  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  of  a  one-  to  four-fam- 
ily residence  which  will  be  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  mortgagor  or  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  a  more  than  four-family  residence 
and  Is  subject  to  a  mortgage  insured  under 
the  National  Housing  Act; 

■•(B)  such  mortgage  Involves  an  original 
principal  obligation  not  to  exceed  $42,000  per 
family  residence  or  dweUlng  unit,  and  ex- 
cept that  the  original  principal  obligation 
may  not  exceed  $55,000  In  the  case  of  prop- 
erties m  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam. 

"(C)  such  mortgage  involves  an  Interest 
rate  or  yield  not  in  excess  of  that  which  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  taking  Into  account 
the  cost  of  funds  and  administrative  costs 
under  this  section,  the  Importance  of  mak- 
ing mortgage  credit  available  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  current  conditions  in  the  mort- 
gage market,  but  in  no  event  shall  such 
rate  exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  j-leld 
during  the  month  preceding  the  month  in 
which  a  commitment  to  purchase  such  mort- 
gage was  issued  on  all  marketable  bonds  of 
the  United  States  maturing  In  more  than  six 
but  less  than  twelve  years  from  the  date  of 
such  commitment  (exclusive  of  bonds  with  a 
coupon  rate  of  less  than  6  per  centum)  plus 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  adjusted  upward  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  and 
taking  into  account  the  need  to  assure  that 
the  funds  are  avsUlable  in  all  States  pursuant 
to  any  maximum  mortgage  Interest  rate  per- 
mitted under  the  laws  or  constitutions  of  the 
various  States  and  notwithstanding  any  State 
law  or  constitution  to  the  contrary,  discount 
points  and  other  charges  collected  In  connec- 
tion with  mortgage  transactions  under  this 
section  and  recognized  by  the  Association 
shall  not  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  the  interest  rate  on  any  such  mort- 
gage exceeds  any  State  usury  ceUlng. 

"(c)  The  Association  may  issue  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  its  obligations  in 
an  amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
su-IJcient  to  enable  the  Association  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  section.  Each 
su'-h  obligation  shall  mature  at  such  time 
and  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the 
A.ssoclatlon  in  such  manner  as  may  b?  de- 
termined by  the  Association,  and  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  ti.klng  into  consideration 
the  current  average  yield  on  outstanding 
mfirkctable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  the  obligation  of 
the  Association.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
nn-  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pv.rchase 
any  obligat'.ons  of  the  Association  Issued 
under  this  section,  and  for  such  purposes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
cet-ds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now 
or  hereafter  In  force,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter 
in  force,  are  extended  to  include  any  pur- 
chase of  the  Association's  obligations  here- 
under. 

"(d)(1)  The  Association  is  authorized  to 
guarantee  securities  based  on  pools  or  trusts 
of  the  mortgages  purchased  by  the  Associa- 
tion under  this  section  as  provided  In  section 
306(g)  of  this  Act  wdth  respect  to  federally 
insured  or  guaranteed  mortgages  and  to  act 
as  Issuer  of  such  guaranteed  securities.  The 
Association  shall  possess  with  respect  to  se- 
curities under  this  section  all  the  powers  it 
possesses  with  respect  to  securities  guaran- 
teed under  such  section  30e(g) ,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  such  section  shall  apply  to  guar- 
antees under  this  section,  except  that  such 
section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit  the 
.Secretary  from  guaranteeing  payment  of  only 
a  part  of  the  principal  and  interest  on  se- 
curities issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 


"(2)  The  As.oociation  may  offer  and  sell 
any  securities  guaranteed  under  this  sub- 
section to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  and 
such  Bank  is  authorized  to  purchase  any 
securities  so  offered.  The  Association  may 
also  offer  and  sell  any  securities  guaranteed 
under  thu  subsection  to  any  Federal  Resene 
bank.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such 
securities  when  issued  by  the  Association 
shall  be  treated  in  the  accounts  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  proceeds  were  from  the 
sale  of  the  underlying  mortgages. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  make  available  a 
portion  of  his  authority  under  this  section 
to  purchase  mortgages  covering  housing 
which  has  been  constructed  more  than  twelve 
months  prior  to  enactment  of  this  section 
in  areas  where  he  determines  that  there  is 
a  serious  shortage  of  mortgage  credit  to  pur- 
chase such  housing. 

"(f)   The  Association  Is  authorized  to 

"(1)  sell  mortgages  purchased  under  this 
section  of  prices  which  It  determines  wUl 
help  promote  the  objective  of  assuring  that 
operations  under  this  section  are,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  fully  self-supporting; 

"(2)  pay  for  services  performed  In  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  under  this  section 
without  regard  to  any  limitation  on  adminis- 
trative expenses  heretofore  enacted. 

"(g)  The  total  amount  of  purchases  and 
commitments  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  not 
exceed  $7,750,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  becomes  effective  upon  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  shall  remain  in  effect 
for  a  period  of  one  year  following  such  date 
of  enactment,  except  that  it  shall  remain  in 
effect  after  the  expiration  of  such  period  to 
the  extent  necessary  (1)  to  honor  commit- 
ments to  purchase  mortgages  Issued  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  such  period,  and  (2)  to 
provide  for  the  liquidation  of  assets  and  dis- 
charge of  llablllUes  acquired  or  Incurred 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

AMENDMINTS   TO   OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

;i)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
":  and  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  pres- 
ervation of  historic  structures,  and,  as  used 
in  this  section,  the  term  'historic  structures' 
means  residential  structures  which  are 
registered  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  or  which  are  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conform  to  National  Reg- 
ister criteria:  and  the  term  'preservation' 
means  restoration  or  rehabilitation  under- 
taken for  such  purposes  as  are  approved  by 
the  Secretary  In  regulations  Issued  by  him. 
after  consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior". 

(2)  Section  2(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"A  loan  financing  the  preservation  of  a  his- 
toric structure  shall — 

"(1)  Involve  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$15,000  per  family  unit;  and 

"(2)  have  a  maturity  nofexceedlng  fifteen 
years  and  thirty-two  days.". 

(b)  Section  203  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(n)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  In- 
sure under  this  section  any  mortgage  meeting 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  except  as  modified  by  this  subsec- 
tion. To  be  eligible,  the  mortgage  shall  In- 
volve a  dwelling  unit  In  a  cooperative  housing 
project  which  Is  covered  by  a  blanket  mort- 
gage Insured  under  this  Act.  The  mortgage 
amount  as  determined  under  the  other  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  por- 


tion of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  blarJtet 
mortgage  covering  the  project  which  is 
attributable  (as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is 
accepted  for  insurance)   to  such  unit. 

"(2)   For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  TTie  term  'home  mortgage'  and 
•mortgage'  include  a  first  lien  given  im 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  where 
the  property  is  located  and  accompanied  by 
such  security  and  other  undertakings  as  may 
be  required  under  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary) to  secure  a  loan  nr.ade  to  fiiiance  the 
purchase  of  stock  or  membership  In  a  non- 
profit cooperative  ownership  housing  corpo- 
ration the  permanent  occupancy  of  the 
dwelling  units  of  which  is  restricted  to  mem- 
bers of  such  corporation,  where  the  purchase 
of  such  stock  or  membership  will  entitle  the 
purchaser  to  the  permanent  occupancy  of 
one  of  such  xmits. 

"(B)  The  terms  'appraised  value  of  the 
property',  'value  of  the  property',  and  value' 
include  the  appraised  value  of  a  dwelling 
unit  in  a  cooperative  housing  project  of  the 
type  described  in  subparagraph  (Ai  where 
the  purchase  of  the  stock  or  membership  in- 
volved will  entitle  the  purchaser  to  the  per- 
manent occupancy  of  that  unit:  and  the  term 
'property'  includes  a  dwelling  unit  in  such 
a  cooperative  project. 

"(C)  Tlie  term  'mortgagor'  Includes  a  per- 
son or  persons  giving  a  first  Hen  (of  the  type 
described  In  subparagraph  (A))  to  secure  a 
loan  to  finance  the  purchase  of  stock  cr 
membership  in  a  cooperative  housing  cor- 
poration." 

(c)  Section  lOib)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.SC.  1430(b)).  as 
amended.  I5  amended  bv  striking  the  dollar 
figure  "$40,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'■$55,000  ^e.xcept  that  with  respect  to  dwell- 
ings In  Alaska.  Guam,  and  Hawaii  the  fure- 
going  limitation  may,  by  regulation  of  the 
Board,  be  increased  by  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum) ". 

(d)  Section  5ic)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.SC.  1464(cM,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  in  the  r.ine- 
teenth  paragraph  thereof  after  the  phrase 
"section  401  .d)"  the  following  phrase  "or 
section  408(a)  " 

(e)  Section  5  of  Public  Law  93-387  l.<: 
amended  to  read:  "The  Council  shall  report 
to  the  President,  and  through  him  to  the 
Congress,  on  a  quarterly  ba.-^ls  and  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  t^,e  close  of  each  cal- 
endar quarter,  concerning  its  activities,  find- 
ings, and  recommendatlcns  with  respect  to 
the  containment  of  Inflation  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  vigorous  and  prosperous  peace- 
time economy.". 

FEDERAI.  RESEE^I   ACT   AMENDMENT 

Sec  5  Section  10(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  followlnp 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  any  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank,  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  may  make  ad- 
vances to  any  member  bank  on  its  tin-,e  notes 
having  such  maturities  as  the  Board  mav  pre- 
scribe and  which  are  secured  by  mortgage 
loans  covering  a  one-to-four  family  residence 
Such  advances  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  lowest  discount  rate  in  effect  at 
such  Federal  Reserve  bank  on  the  date  of 
such  note.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BARRimr.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
I  will  be  very  brief  in  order  to  let  Mem- 
bers get  to  the  White  House.  They  must 
be  over  there  at  4  o'clock.  I  am  going  to 
make  Just  one  brief  statement.  The 
money  provided  In  this  blD  will  finance 
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at  least  100.000  homes  Immedlatelv-.  That 
is  literally  what  this  bill  does. 

I  think  everj-body  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity now  to  speak  on  the  rule  and  cer- 
tainly it  will  not  be  necessary  to  so  Into 
general  debate.  I  am  hoping  that  every- 
body will  make  up  lus  mind  and  put  liis 
remarks  in  the  Record,  as  requested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  urge  prompt  pa.s.sage 
by  the  House  on  S.  3979.  the  Home  Pur- 
chase Assistance  Act  of  1974.  It  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  help  revive  the  de- 
pressed housing  Indus  tr>-  and  to  put  our 
construcLion  workers  back  aen  the  job. 
The  Senate  piissed  thi.s  bill  last  Thursday 
by  a  vote  of  77  to  0.  Aiid  more  impor- 
tantly, virtually  all  of  the  obrjectlons  of 
the  administration  to  the  original 
Cranston- Brooke  bill  were  removed  dur- 
ing the  final  hours  on  that  day.  As  a 
result,  we  now  have  a  bill  that  the  ad- 
mi  nLstration  supports  and  Is  \\-llllng  to 
Implement  promptly. 

What  will  this  bill  do  for  housing? 
First,    it   wiU   make   available   during 
the  coming  year  $7^4  billion  for  HUD  to 
buy    murtyuges    financing    housing    for 
hard-pre.s.sed  middle-income  ffemllles. 

Second,  of  that  amount.  $|  billion- 
enough  to  finance  100,000  homts — will  be 
made  available  immediately. 

Tliird.  HUD  support  of  the  moi'tgage 
market  will  be  expanded  to  conventional 
housing,  as  well  as  to  FHA  and  VA 
financed  housmg. 

This  new  authority  to  buy  conventional 
mortgages  is  sorely  needed  because  of 
lagging  FHA  starts  In  many  areas. 

Madam  Speaker,  there  is  no  time  to 
wait  for  House  action  on  thfe  bill.  We 
must  act  now,  or  the  housing  industry 
will  have  to  wait  until  after  the  election 
to  get  going  again.  I  urge  prompt  action 
on  this  bill.  As  called  for  by  the  Pres- 
ident earlier  last  week.  Its  passage  is  In 
the  interest  of  all  of  u,':  in  the  Congress 
and  those  we  represent. 

Madam   Speaker,   the   bill  i)a.sscd   by 
the   other   body   contains.   In   .section   5 
therein,  an  amendment  to  ttje  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  This  amendment,  when  en- 
acted Into  law.  will  allow  any  one  or  all 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  under  ap- 
propriate rules  prescribed  bv  the  Board 
of  Crovernors  of  the  Federal  ReBerve  Sys- 
tem to  make  advances  to  mender  banks 
of    the    Federal    Reserve,    loaiis    which 
would  be  secured  by  mortgaee  loans  cov- 
ering  a    l-to-4-famlIy   residence.   Such 
funds  would  have  to  be  made  available 
at  the  rate  equal  to  the  lowest  discount 
rate   in   effect   at   that   particular   Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
provision  of  law  if  properly  uted  as  we 
intend  here  would  have  a  mtjit  whole- 
some effect  on  moving  addltiotial  funds 
Into  the  home  mortgage  market.  Stated 
very  simply,  it  would  allow  a  commercial 
hank  as  a  member  of  the  Federtl  Reserve 
Svstem  to  take  rp.sldentlal  mortgage  pa- 
per which  It  holds  and  use  It  Bs  collat- 
eral at  the  Federal  Reserve  kank  dis- 
count v-indow,   thereby   securing   addi- 
tional liquid  funds  which  coul|  be  used 
for   Investment    in    l-to-4-family    resi- 
dences • 

The  Federal  Reserve  will  no  $oubt  ar- 
gue that  this  could  be  inflationary  be- 
cause It  would  amount.  In  effact.  to  an 


increase  In  the  money  supply.  This  ar- 
gument. Madam  Speaker,  is  completely 
without  merit  for  we  know  full  well  that 
the  Federal  Reserve,  through  its  Open 
Market  Committee,  has  all  of  the  pow- 
ers necessary  to  reduce  the  effect  of  such 
funds  by  open  market  operations.  I  trust 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  not  be 
8o  naive  as  to  make  this  argument  to  us. 
Madam  Speaker.  It  seems  rea.sonable  to 
say  the  least  that  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
can  make  advances  to  the  now-defunct 
Franklin  National  Bank  In  the  amount — 
as  best  we  know  it — of  almost  $2  billion 
and  mop  up  the  Increase  In  the  money 
supply  affected  by  this  action  through  Its 
Open  Market  Committee  operations,  it 
could  use  the  same  techniques  and,  at 
the  same  time,  help  us  meet  one  of  our 
great  social  endeavors  now,  that  of  sup- 
plying needed  funds  at  reasonable  rates 
for  home  mortgages. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  strongly  .support  S.  3979  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  and  was  cleared  bv  the 
House  Rules  Committee  last  week.  Iwish 
to  commend  Chairmen  Patman  and  Bar- 
rett for  their  leadership  In  getting  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
move  so  cxpeditiou.?ly.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  Chairman  Madden  for  his 
quick  and  helpful  action  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Tills  Is  a  matter  of  great  urgency  and 
Is  vital  to  homebuilder.s  and  home  pur- 
chasers throughout  the  country.  It  Is 
also  important  to  clarify  certain  points 
for  our  colleagues  since  a  large  number 
of  them  were  aware  that  the  orininal 
Brooke-Cranston  b-11  did  not  have  ad- 
ministration support — nor  did  it  have 
unanimoas  support  in  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, substitute  was  negotiated  at  or 
about  the  time  the  President  announced 
his  support  This  substitute  follows 
closely  a  bill  Introduced  by  me  and  sev- 
eral other  members  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee. This  bill  does  not  envLslon 
vast  Federal  holdings  of  mortgages,  but 
rather  a  buying  and  seling  of  such  mort- 
gages to  long-term  investors.  It  is  this 
process  which  greatly  reduces  the  budg- 
etary Impact  In  a  given  year  that  dL-stln- 
gulshes  the  two  approaches. 

What  would  be  done  under  thl.<;  bill 
Is  to  have  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  A.>«oclatlon,  GNMA.  commit  to 
pun-ha.se  mortgages  at  an  Interest  rate 
lower  than  the  current  market  rate 
GNMA  would  them  turn  around  and 
sell  the.se  mortgages  at  a  discount  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  long-term  Investors. 
In  this  way,  the  home  purchaser  gets 
the  benefit  of  a  lower  intere.st  rate,  the 
homebullder  has  an  assured  source  of 
funds,  and  long-term  Investors  are  pro- 
vided with  competitive  yields. 

This  bill,  as  pas.sed  by  the  Senat«  In  Its 
final  form,  is  acceptable  to  me  and  most 
Members  of  the  minority  and  tlie  ad- 
ministration. There  were  some  other 
provisions  in  my  bill  which  I  would  like 
to  have  seen  adopted — but  under  the 
circumstances  this  is  the  best  we  could 
hope  for  at  thl.s  time 

Granted  the  procedure  Is  extraordl- 
nar>-.  but  then  so  is  the  problem — all 


you  need  to  do  is  pick  up  any  newspa- 
per, ask  any  home  purchaser,  ask  any 
homebullder  or  any  mortgagelender.  For 
the  House  to  fall  to  act  would  do  a 
greater  injustice  to  the  American  peo- 
ple than  any  possible  procedural  short- 
cuts will  inflict  upon  the  House. 

I  urge  your  vote  for  this  bill  so  that 
we  can  recess  proudly— going  home  able 
to  point  to  a  slgnlficajit  achievement  as 
part  of  an  overall  plan  to  defeat  stagfla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  think  it  needs  to  be  said  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  less  in  the  way  of  assist- 
ance for  the  depressed  housing  market 
In  this  proposal  that  would  appear  to  be 
the  case.  I  understand  that  these  fimds 
V.-UI  be  rolled  over.  But,  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  limitation  for  any 
single  mortgage  is  $42,500.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  B.-VRRETT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    WAGGONNER.    The    President, 
when  he  addressed  the  joint  session  the 
other  day,  told  as  he  was  going  to  re- 
lease. If  we  would  pass  this  legislation 
immediately,  $3  billion  with  which  Gln- 
nie  Mae  may  purchase  these  mortgages. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  So  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume then  that  with  a  limitation  of  not 
more  than  $42,500,  as  the  bill  provides, 
but  an  average  of  only  $30,000  per  mort- 
gage per  unit  purchased,  we  would  pro- 
vide for  only  100.000  units. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  we  have  to 
realize  we  are  doing  very,  very  little  to 
help.  But.  we  must  do  at  least  this 
much  right  away.  I  think  the  President 
will  later  release  more  money.  I  tlilnJc  we 
ought  to  get  on  with  this  legislation. 

There  Is  one  other  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posal that  concerns  me.  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  committee, 
but  inasmuch  as  we  have  had  a  limited 
time  to  consider  this.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, Ls  there  rea.son  to  believe  that  we 
will  have  something  In  the  way  of  a 
formula  to  provide  for  equitable  distri- 
bution of  this  money  around  the  country, 
so  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  the 
money  concentrated  in  one  section  of  the 
countrv  or  in  one  area? 

Mr.  B.\RRETT.  Yes.  that  is  what  we 
are  hoping  for.  that  it  will  be  distributed 
throughout  the  coimtry  In  order  to  give 
everybody  an  opportunity  to  get  housing 
credit. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  The  gentleman 
said  that  is  what  he  Is  hoping  for.  Is  that 
hl.s  Intent? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  hoping  for  It  and 
I  will  urge  the  Secretary  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  get  on  with  this 
proposal  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Madam  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  this  bill  will  pass.  It  can  help  a 
little. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  want  to  over- 
sell it.  It  will  mean  that  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury will  create  out  of  thin  air  some  $3 
billion.  They  have  to  do  that  by  borrow- 
ing. That  means  that  other  borrowers 
get  less,  but  that  Is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  favoring  one  segment  of  the 
economy,  which  certainly  needs  some 
help. 

I  believe  that  on  balance  these  new- 
funds  are  going  to  benefit  the  mortgage 
market.  That  has  not  always  been  true 
in  the  pEist,  where  a  sort  of  Mickev 
Mouse  operation  takes  place  in  which 
the  Government  sells  housing  paper, 
and  then  people  take  their  money  out 
of  savings  and  loans  to  buy  the  Govern- 
ment paper,  and  the  Government  gives 
the  money  back  to  the  savings  and  loans. 
I  do  not  believe  that  that  rather 
asinine  scenario  will  obtain  here,  be- 
cause the  Treasury  Department  is  going 
to  do  the  borrowing,  and  the  Treasury 
Department  has  said  "No  Treasury  bills 
to  someone  who  comes  up  with  less  than 
$10,000." 

Now,  for  other  reasons,  I  think  that 
such  a  minimum  limit  is  very  unfair 
and  discriminatory.  But  that  is  the  law 
of  Treasury  borrowing  at  the  moment, 
so  It  does  mean  that  this  bill  can  be 
meaningful. 

In  the  long  run,  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  something  more  basic. 
This  is  the  third  credit  crunch  In  3  years, 
and  we  can  expect  more. 

I  think  ultimately  we  will  have  to  come 
up  to  free  Interest  rate  competition 
among  all  financial  institutions,  accom- 
panied by  measures  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate level  of  support  for  residential 
mortgage  lending. 

I  woiild  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
of  the  bill's  managers. 

First,  I  note  the  question  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
WACGorreR),  and  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Barrett)  assure  us  that  it  Is  the 
proper  legislative  interpretation  and 
understanding  that  the  $3  billion  we  are 
talking  about  will  be  administered  on 
a  regionally  equitable  basis,  and  equi- 
tably distributed  around  the  country. 
I  had  intended  to  ask  the  gentleman 
that  question,  but,  since  he  has  already 
given  his  usual  very  clear  and  forthright 
answer,  I  will  not  persist. 

I  do  have  another  question.  Is  It  not 
true  that  the  rather  high  mortgage 
ceiling  of  $42,000  under  this  program 
Is  designed  to  take  care  of  high  costs 
largely  in  the  larger  metropolitan  areas, 
and  is  not  intended  to  be  the  standard 
everywhere  in  the  country?  After  all.  a 
$42,000  mortgage  having  an  80-percent 
loan  to  value  ratio,  supports  a  home 
costing  well  over  $52,000.  well  over  the 
low  and  moderate  income  level  that  the 
Congress  has  in  mind. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  our  In- 
tent would  be  that  HUD  concentrate  its 
assistance  on  low-cost  mortgages  as 
much  as  possible. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  If  that  is  the  Intent  of  the 
committee? 


Mr.  BARRETT.  That,  I  am  sure,  is 
our  Intent.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Sec- 
retary would  take  a  very  hard  look  at 
this  in  order  to  get  as  much  out  of  the 
$3  billion  as  we  can. 

Mr.  REUSS.  One  final  question.  Is  mv 
understanding  correct  that  the  national 
interest  rate  on  mortgages  purchased  by 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation under  this  bill  would  be  cur- 
rently about  8%  percent  and  this  ceiling 
is  acceptable  to  them  and  is  comparable 
to  the  ceiling  on  FHA  insured  mortgages 
now  being  purchased  by  Olnnie  Mae? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  first  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  consider  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  one  of  our  most  knowledge- 
able colleagues,  I  notice  on  page  11  of 
the  bill  (S.  3979),  it  says: 

FEDERAL  RESEBVE  ACT  AMENDMZNT 


Sec.  5.  Section  10(b)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  lE  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof: 

•Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  any  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank,  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Board  of  GoTernors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  may  make 
advances  to  any  member  bank  on  Us  time 
notes  having  such  maturities  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe  and  which  are  secured  by 
mortgage  loans  covering  a  one-to-four  family 
residence.  Such  advances  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  lowest  discount  rate 
in  effect  at  such  Federal  Reserve  bank  on  the 
date  of  such  note.". 


In  the  judgment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  is  this  not  a  new  pro- 
viso in  the  law? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  is  a  new  proviso.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  good  it  will  do,  but 
Its  effect  seems  to  me  to  be  In  the  public 
interest.  It  would  nudge  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  its  open-market  pohcy  toward 
a  more  benign  attitude  toward  housing 
paper  and  thus  accomplish  some  good 
and  no  harm. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Would  it  complicate 
the  disintermediation  practice  with  re- 
spect to  the  savings  institutions?  Will 
this  compUcate  that?  Will  this  hurt  the 
policy? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No,  I  do  not  believe  so. 
I  think  the  Fed  can  take  counteracting 
measures. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  let  me  verj-  briefly  explain  what 
the  bill  does,  so  that  we  have  a  clear 
imderstanding  of  it. 

We  have  been  talking  about  $3  billion 
here,  because  that  is  the  figure  the  Presi- 
dent mentioned.  Actually,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  have  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  up  to  $734  billion  in 
these  purchased  mortgages.  It  says  that 
the  Secretary  may  purchsise  mortgages 
that  have  a  rate  or  yield  not  to  exceed  the 
average  rate  or  yield  of  Treasury  borrow- 
ings which  borrowings  are  of  at  least  6 
years  maturity,  but  not  greater  than  12 
years  maturity.  That  is  the  maximum 
rate  the  Secretary  may  set.  The  Secre- 
tary can  lower  that  rate,  but  that  is  the 
maximum.  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
so-called  Proxmire  amendment. 


This  program  Ls  limited  to  one-  to  four- 
family  dwellings.  I  think  when  we  come 
back  from  recess  we  may  want  to  do 
something  about  this,  making  it  appli- 
cable to  multifamily  dwellings  and  con- 
dominiums. The  maximum  mortgage 
amount  is  $42,000.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Secietary  will  attempt  to  utilize  the 
money  as  advantageously  and  as  broadly 
as  possible,  so  that  therefore  many  of  the 
mortgages  purchased  will  be  less  than 
$42,000.  With  the  lower  mortgage  figures 
we  will  be  able,  and  hope,  to  get  as  much 
housing  as  po.ssible  out  of  these  funds. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  mentioned.  Since  the  rate  of 
interest  on  mortgages  the  Secretary  may 
purcha.-e  mider  the  program  is  the  aver- 
age of  the  Treasur>  borrovvings  I  men- 
tioned, plus  one-half  percent,  the  real 
cost  at  that  point  is  only  the  difference 
between  one-half  percent  and  what  it 
costs  the  Secretary  to  administer  the 
program.  Probably  that  cost  will  exceed 
one-half  percent  shghtly,  but  that  will  be 
the  only  amount  at  that  point  in  time. 

In  connection  with  the  resale  of  mort- 
gages, if  he  sells  them  while  a  higher 
market  rate  prevails,  he  will  be  required 
to  discount  them  and  there  will  be  a  loss. 
If  he  sells  them  at  a  time  when  a  lower 
market  rate  prevails,  there  will  be  a 
profit.  We  cannot  determine  that  now 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  saying  that  this  bill  provides 
for  a  floating  Interest  rate? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  It  is  not  a 
floating  interest  rate  from  the  stand- 
point of  variable  rates  on  mortgages,  no. 
It  is  a  fixed  rate,  but  the  Secretar>-  can 
piu-chase  mortgages  at  a  rate  lower  than 
what,  in  effect,  it  costs  the  Government 
to  borrow  that  money.  In  other  words, 
the  average  cost  of  borrowings  of  ma- 
turities of  more  than  6  and  less  than  12 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  the  gentleman 
mean  by  a  fixed  rate?  A  fixed  rate  as  of 
now? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  A  fixed  max- 
imum— a  fixed  maximum.  The  Secrelar>- 
can  go  below  that  maximum,  but  not 
above  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  is  it  the  applicable 
rate  as  of.  let  us  say,  next  month  or  6 
months  from  now? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  A  verj-  good 
question;  a  very  good  question.  The  rate 
that  will  be  the  maximum  will  be  the 
average  rate  apphcable  to  this  group  of 
borrowings  by  the  Treasury  of  6  to  12 
years,  as  of  the  end  of  the  month  pnor 
to  the  time  the  commitment  is  made  by 
the  Secretary  to  purchase.  So.  it  will 
vary  as  it  is  var>-ing  now.  I  understand 
it  is  much  easier  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram if  the  rate  is  determined  as  of  the 
20th  of  the  month,  that  is  the  average 
rate  is  fixed  as  of  the  20th  rather  than 
the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  agreed  that 
this  alternate  time  is  permissible  under 
the  bill,  and  that  is  what  we  would  ex- 
pect them  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon.«in  iMr. 
Recssi  that  the  interest  rate  would  be 
8^4  percent? 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  since  borrowings  within 
thLs  6-  to  12-year  period  will  vary  as 
some  drop  out  and  others  come  Into  the 
group,  the  average  rate  Is  bound  to  vary, 
but  the  point  is  the  maximum.  I  think, 
will  never  exceed  certainly  around  8% 
or  9  percent. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
here  today  knows  what  tlK  interest  rate 
is  going  to  be,  and  that  U  said  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. I 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  would  care  to  listen  again,  I 
would  say  that  I  do  not  l9iow  the  exact 
rate,  but  the  rate  I  can  predict  with  some 
accuracy,  is  somewhere  between  8'i  and 
S''^  percent 

Madam  Speaker.  I  hate  a  series  of 
questions  I  would  like  to  pose  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcomtiittee  for  the 
purposes  of  establishing  legislative  his- 
tory and  legislative  intent. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  wou]d  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Penrutilvania  about 
the  formula  which  provides  that  the 
interest  rate  on  the  mortgages  shall  not 
exceed — 

K  rate  equal  to  the  averafo  yield  during 
tho  month  preceding  the  mpnth  In  which 
a  commitment  to  purcha-se  such  mortgage 
was  ls.siied  on  all  marketabia  bonds  of  the 
United  States  maturing  in  tnore  than  six 
but  less  than  twelve  years  fr^m  the  date  of 
such  commitment  (exclusive  of  bonds  with 
a  coupon  rate  of  less  than  ffr. )  plus  "^  of 
If',  adjusted  upward  to  tho-  neare«t  '-i  of 
1%, 

First,  I  have  been  adrlsed  bv  the 
Treasury  Department  thaC  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  four  l^ues  of  Gov- 
ernment obligations  privately  held 
which  would  mature  more  than  6  years 
and  less  than  12  years,  ^re  these  the 
issues  that  will  comprise  the  average'' 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes;  the  average  will 
be  composed  of  those  four  Issues. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan  I  under- 
stand that  an  additional  fesue  wil!  fall 
within  the  6  to  12  year  rar^e  In  Novem- 
ber. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  Correct 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Another 
question;  r>)es  the  provision  permit  the 
Treasury  Department  to  weigh  the 
average  yield  by  the  amount  of  obliga- 
tions out,standinn'  ; 

\L'-.  BARRETT  Ye-:  «he  provision 
would  permit  such  weightlfig 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  One  final 
question.  I  can  see  an  admlnLstratlve 
problem  ari.sirig  from  the  heed  to  set  a 
rate  on  the  first  of  the  moftth  for  mort- 
gagees around  the  Nation  based  on 
market  rates  for  the  precefcdlng  month. 
I  am  afraid  that  there  will  be  difficulty 
In  making  the  computations  and  notify- 
ing mortgagees  so  that  commitments  can 
be  writton  on  the  first  day  of  the  month. 
I  understand  that  it  Ls  now  customary  In 
similar  situations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  use  monthly  figures  ending 
on  the  20th  day  of  the  mpnth.  Ls  this 
procedure  permissible  under  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BARRETT  The  procedure  would 
be  permissible  and  I  .should  think  desir- 
able in  order  to  speed  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  program. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Would  the 
rate  set  on  the  first  of  the  month  be  ap- 
plied to  all  commitments  made  during 
that  month? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question  conceniing  the 
authorization  in  the  bill.  I  note  that  the 
total  amount  of  commitments  and  pur- 
chases that  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  tlrne  Is  $7.75  billion — or  nearly  $8 
billion.  Does  the  bill  require  that,  once 
the  program  is  initiated  by  the  Secretary, 
this  total  amount  must  be  used? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  asked  this  question.  The  bill 
does  not  mandate  purchase  of  mortgages 
in  the  full  amount  authorized.  It  directs 
that  where  the  Secretary  of  HUD  makes 
certain  findings,  then  he  shall,  through 
GNMA.  Initiate  a  mortgage  purchase  pro- 
gram But  the  scale  of  that  program,  and 
the  rate  at  which  the  authority  Is  to  be 
u.sed,  are  necessarily  matters  of  judg- 
ment. The  President,  for  example,  in  rec- 
ommending a  program  along  these  lines, 
indicated  that  the  initial  program  level 
should  be  about  $3  billion.  But  this  is  not 
written  into  the  law.  and  the  actual  start- 
ing level  might  be  greater  or  less  than  $3 
billion.  It  would  all  depend  on  mortgage 
market  conditions,  and  overall  economic 
considerations.  Also,  the  gentleman 
.should  note  that  the  bill  st)eciflcally  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  may  terminate 
the  program  completely,  in  advance  of 
the  1-year  time  period  otherwise  author- 
ized, whenever  he  determines  that  the 
conditions  recognized  in  his  original  find- 
ings initating  the  program  no  longer 
exist. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  clarify- 
ing comments. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  O'Nkill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  S.  3979,  to  provide  an 
immediate  $3  billion  for  the  depressed 
housing  industry.  We  need  this  bill  now 
and  we  need  it  desperately.  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  home  construction  industry 
IS  more  than  2'-  times  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  other  sectors  of 
the  economy.  It  wil'.  not  only  put  these 
workers  back  on  the  job  but  it  will  al.so 
provide  relatively  low  cost  loans  to 
moderate  and  little-income  families  seek- 
ing housiiic. 

This  bill  is  a  response  to  the  construc- 
tive proposal  made  by  Democratic  mem- 
bert5  of  the  President's  Summit  Confer- 
ence 

First  of  all.  this  bill  could  Immediately 
provide  S7.750  million  in  new  mortgage 
lending  funds.  Certainly  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  those  seeking  to  secure  pur- 
chase of  a  home  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  admlnLstratlon's  economic  stagna- 
tion policy.  We  owe  them  at  least  this 
modest  proposal. 

Yet,  the  President  has  threatened  to 
veto  this  legislation  because  the  interest 
rate  called  for  on  these  home  loans  would 
be  In  the  nature  of  8  25  to  8  5  percent, 
rather  than  9.5  percent  as  recommended 
by  the  administration. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President  would 
set  partisan  politics  anlde.  Surely,  If  the 
President  and  the  Republican  Party  are 


sincere  In  trying  to  help  the  depression- 
ridden  homebulldlng  Industry  aiid  help 
those  who  cannot  secure  home  mortgage 
funds,  he  will  sign  this  bill  into  law 
immediately. 

We  must  set  aside  partisan  prejudices 
in  this  Instance.  I  cannot  believe  that 
because  the  Democrats  sponsored  this 
idea,  the  President  would  reject  it,  nor 
can  I  believe  that  the  President  would 
refuse  to  sign  this  legislation  because  the 
Interest  rate  is  less  than  his  proposal. 
Even  at  the  8  5-percent  rate  provided 
for  in  the  bill,  the  Federal  Government 
would  probably  make  money  on  the  deal. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  rate  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  for  a  min- 
imum of  9  5  percent  would  become  a  big 
moneymaker  for  the  Government;  and 
I  find  it  unconscionable  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  proposing  a  program 
to  aid  the  unemployed,  the  construction 
workers,  the  homebulldlng  industry  and 
the  potential  home  mortgage  borrowers 
and  in  that  process  be  making  big  profits 
on  the  deal. 

Mr  WIDN.ALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs 
Heckler). 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  8. 
3979,  the  Emergency  Home  Purchase 
Act  of  1974.  This  Senate-passed  bUl  Is 
identical  in  all  significant  respects  to 
H.R.  17050,  which  I  Introduced  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  2  weeks  ago. 

The  House  has  shown  its  perception 
of  the  national  crisis  in  housing  by 
granting  this  bill  an  extraordinary 
closed  rule,  so  that  we  can  send  final 
legislation  to  the  President  this  very 
afternoon. 

7he  legislation  addresses  the  funda- 
mental problem  in  housing  today— the 
severe  shortage  of  mortgage  funds,  at 
any  rate  of  interest,  let  alone  rates 
which  prorpective  home  purchasers  can 
afford  This  shortage  has  had  deriva- 
tive effects  on  the  home  building  indus- 
try and  the  employment  of  construction 
workers,  and  the  real  estate  business. 
Unemployment  in  the  construction 
trades  is  currently  12  percent  nationally. 
There  is  more  than  a  9-month  inven- 
tory of  unto'.d  new  homes,  and  mortgage 
r.ites  on  both  new  and  existing  housing 
are  approaching  10  percent. 

These  are  the  dimensions  of  the  crisis 
we  face.  It  was  clear  to  those  of  us  who 
wrote  this  legislation  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  to  assist  in 
making  more  funds  available  to  mortgage 
lenders  as  a  stimulus  to  home  buying 

This  bill  is  the  result.  In  It.  we  author- 
ize the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  to  purchase  up  to  $7.75  bil- 
lion in  conventional  mortgages  In  the 
secondary  market.  The  authority  Is 
clearly  drafted  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urbsui  Development  to  pur- 
chase mortgages  on  existing  housing  as 
well  as  new  housing.  I  have  been  assured 
by  top  offlclals  of  HUD  that  purchases  of 
mortgages  on  existing  housing  will  be 
authorized  upon  submission  of  evidence 
from  the  real  estate  Industry  that  such 
action  Is  warranted  In  certain  localities. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he 
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will  make  available  $3  billion  of  this  au- 
thority immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  put  together 
an  emergency  program  which  can  go  into 
effect  immediately,  and  which  will  have 
a  very  quick  impact  on  mortgage  lenders. 
They  will  have  an  expanded  market  for 
selling  mortgages,  and  will  be  paid  cash 
by  GNMA,  which  can  be  plowed  back  into 
their  lending  program  to  originate  new 
mortgage  loans.  It  is  a  practical  response 
to  the  current  situation,  and  it  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  the  problem— the 
availability  of  mortgage  funds. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
measure. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  . 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
S.  3979.  the  Emergency  Home  Purchase 
Assistance  Act  of  1974.  The  Senate  has 
aproved  this  bill  to  increase  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  the  availability  of  reason- 
ably priced  mortgage  credit  for  housing, 
and  the  President  stated  last  week  that 
rs  soon  as  the  legislation  is  passed,  he 
will  make  $3  billion  available  to  finance 
about  100.000  new  homes.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  is  one  more  step  toward  al- 
leviating the  problems  being  encountered 
by  the  home  building  industry. 

S.  3979  grants  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
in.?  and  Urban  Development  authority 
for  1  year  to  direct  the  Goverrunent  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  to  purchase 
up  to  $7.75  billion  in  conventionally- 
financed  mortgages.  The  Secretary  can 
exercise  this  authority  whenever  infla- 
tion and  related  governmental  actions 
are  having  a  severely  disproportionate 
effect  on  the  housing  industry  and  the 
economy. 

The  bill  provides  that  GNMA  can  make 
arrangements  to  purchase  federally-in- 
.sured  mortgages  for  multi-family  units, 
including  condominiums  and  coopera- 
tives. It  also  allows  for  purchase  of  con- 
ventional mortgages  for  one-to-four 
family  residents  which  are  federally  or 
privately  insured  or  which  cover  no  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty securing  the  mortgages.  Houses 
must  be  the  principal  residence  of  the 
applicant.  Mortgage  assistance  cannot 
be  extended  to  family  residences  or 
dwelling  units  which  are  valued  at  more 
than  $42,000  in  most  cases.  In  Hawaii, 
.^aska.  and  Guam  the  celling  is  placed 
at  $55,000. 

Further  provisions  allow  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
determine  the  interest  rate  but  he  must 
consider  the  administrative  cost,  the 
need  for  credit  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
the  state  of  the  mortgage  market.  In- 
terest rates  cannot  exceed  the  Treasury 
borrowing  rate  by  more  than  one-half  of 
1  percent,  and  an  interest  must  be  com- 
puted monthly  and  based  on  the  previous 
month's  average  of  medlimi-term — 6  to 
12  years — Treasury  bonds.  One-half  of 
1  percent  will  then  be  added  to  compen- 
sate for  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
to  provide  an  alternate  source  of  resi- 
dential mortgage  credit  on  an  emergency 
bnsis,  and  this  bill  hopefully  will  pro- 
vide us  with  such  a  source. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 


such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  (Mr.  Shoup). 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  to- 
day to  provide  mortgage  money  for  home 
construction  can  prevent  my  State  of 
Montana  and  many  of  our  sister  States 
in  the  great  Northwest  from  becoming 
disaster  areas. 

I  win  vote  for  the  $7.75  bilUon  funding 
legislation  as  we  received  it  from  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  thirJs  $10  billion  would  be 
more  adequate,  in  fact  I  have  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  setting  the  figure 
at  $10  billion — however  I  am  as  anxious 
as  my  colleagues  to  get  going,  even  if  it 
is  just  a  first  step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  51  percent  of  the  income 
of  the  good  people  of  western  Montana 
is  derived  from  logging,  mill,  lumbering, 
paper,  and  related  industries. 

Montana  supplies  4  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's softwood.  In  Missoula,  the  heart  of 
my  district,  100  billion  board  feet  can  be 
produced  annually. 

Sawmills,  logging,  millwork,  paper- 
mills  provide  the  livelihood  for  more  than 

9.000  western  Montanans.  However,  Sir. 
Speaker,  the  job  boom  in  the  1960's  which 
brought  more  than  3,000  new  workers  to 
the  area,  is  dying  on  the  vine. 

In  1973  Congress  set  a  goal  of  2.2  mil- 
lion new  homes  annually.  It  was  national 
policy. 

This  year  we  will  be  lucky  to  produce 

1.1  million,  and  luckier  still  to  sell  them 
to  house  our  citizens. 

Even  with  $7.75  billion  in  mortgage 
guarantee  money,  we  will  not  fulfill  our 
national  policy  goal. 

President  Ford  asked  for  S3  biUion  for 
housing.  I  Immediately  labeled  it  SSHe- 
quate.  It  would  have  supplied  mortgage 
money  for  only  100,000  new  home  starts; 
it  would  have  built  no  more  than  28  new 
homes  In  the  major  city  in  my  district, 
Missoula,  with  a  population  of  61.000. 

The  mortgage  money  we  vote  here  to- 
day in  the  wake  of  Senate  action  will 
build  less  than  350,000  new  homes,  or 
finance  the  sales  of  existing  ones. 

My  target  for  this  year  is  at  least  500.- 
000.  It  still  is.  and  I  still  seek  the  $10  bil- 
lion I  think  we  need  to  get  housing  roll- 
ing again. 

The  construction  of  500.000  new 
homes.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  do  much  for 
our  economy.  At  least  500.000  new  re- 
frigerators, television  sets,  kitchen 
ranges,  dishwashers,  storm  doors,  win- 
dows, insulation.  Lead,  copper,  steel, 
plastic  pipes,  flooring  and  finshing  plas- 
ter, paint,  nails,  mortar,  bricks,  and  con- 
crete will  flow  into  the  marketplace  in 
the  millions  of  tons. 

Money  in  the  marketplace,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, generates  more  money. 

With  more  houses  sold,  more  money 
flows  into  more  construction,  and  once 
again  the  cycle  of  progress  begins  to 
turn. 

Our  legislative  process.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
demonstrating  today  that  it  can  function 
speedily  when  the  demand  from  our  peo- 
ple reaches  a  crescendo. 

It  has  reached  It  today.  There  is  no 
need  for  further  discussion,  simply  ac- 
tion. Housing  is  the  most  basic  of  our 
basic  industries.  It  sucks  into  its  prolif- 
eration   across    our    land    bits,    pieces. 


fragments,  and  a  massive  flow  of  goods, 
services,  and  jobs. 

It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  since 
this  is  what  America  is  all  about  the  foot- 
dragging  in  some  places  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

We  are  making  that  signal  plain  by 
our  action  here  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  commend  the  leadership  of  this  House 
for  its  imderstanding  of  that  f£ict. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California   iMr.  Pettis  ■ 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
considering  a  bill,  the  Emergency  Home 
Purchase  Assistance  Act.  S.  3979.  which 
is  an  important  addition  to  our  efforts  to 
rescue  the  Nation's  housing  industry  By 
passing  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  a  short  time  ago.  this  Con- 
gress took  a  start  in  making  it  possible 
for  the  citizens  of  the  Nation  to  obtain 
badly  needed  housing.  I  am  glad  that  S. 
3979  has  been  so  quickly  acted  upon  by 
the  other  body  and  is  before  us  today  I 
gladly  support  ;t  and  urge  its  passage. 

The  decline  in  the  past  2  years  in  hous- 
ing starts  are  due  to  the  increase  in  cost 
of  mortgage  credit.  Interest  rates  have 
rocketed  from  6  percent  in  mid- 1973  to 
present  highs  of  about  12  percent,  thus 
large  numbers,  literally  thousands,  of 
middle-income  families  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  housing  market.  The  situation 
has  been  compounded  by  a  signiflcant 
number  of  investors  shifting  their  funds 
from  relatively  low-yield  savings  and 
loan  deposits  to  more  lucrative  invest- 
ments, thus  adding  to  the  decline  in  the 
.supply  of  mortgage  credit. 

This  emergency  assistance  is  needed 
to  give  this  basic  industrj-  a  much- 
needed  shot  in  the  arm.  Housing  is  in 
serious  shape  throughout  the  country 
The  poor,  and  middle-income  families  of 
this  countrj-  deserve  a  chance  to  purchase 
a  home.  This  would  give  them  a  chance 
My  own  district  is  terribly  aware  of  the 
crisis  in  the  homebuilding  industry. 

If  Congress  had  not  remained  in  ses- 
sion. I  would  today  be  chairing  two  meet- 
ings in  my  district  at  which  representa- 
tives of  HUD.  FmHA,  and  the  VA  present 
their  agencies'  housing  programs,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  new  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  Since  I  am 
here  instead.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  voice  my  strong  support  for  extending 
the  assistance  availatle  for  home  pur- 
chasing even  further.  We  cannot  afford 
not  to  support  S.  3979.  This  countr>-  needs 
it;  my  district  needs  it.  and  we  must 
recognize  these  f.icts.  and  take  this  posi- 
tive action  toward  a  solution. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  <  Mr.  HfDNn  > . 
Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  3979,  the  home  mortgage 
assistance  bill. 

We  are  violating  no  rule  of  the  House 
with  our  procedure  today. 

The  President  has  asked  for  our  co- 
operation in  expediting  pa.ssage  of  this 
needed  legislation  to  relieve  the  housing 
industrj-  and  make  It  easier  for  the 
American  people  to  build  and  purchase 
homes.  We  all  know  that  the  housing  in- 
dustry is  feeling  very  acutely  the  crunch 
of  inflation.  Passage  of  this  emergency 
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bin  will  assure  our  couotry  of  easier 
credit,  more  mortgage  motiey.  more  con- 
struction, more  jobs,  and  more  produc- 
tivity. 

Consequently.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill.  This  uqgently  needed 
legislation  would  authorl*  the  Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  A-ssoclatlon  to 
make  available  up  to  $t.75  billion  In 
conventional  home  mortgages  over  the 
next  year  at  about  8'/2  piercent.  Let  us 
make  it  possible — now. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Marj-land.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  act  proclaims  It  will  In- 
crease on  an  emergency  bRsis  the  avail- 
ability of  reasonably  prfced  mortgage 
credit  for  housing.  When  one  examines 
the  act  we  can  note  that  It  provides  for 
on  page  4,  "(B)  such  mortgage  involves 
an  original  principal  oblfctation  not  to 
exceed  $42,000  per  family  residence  or 
dwelling  unit,  and  except  that  the  origi- 
nal principal  obligation  may  not  exceed 
$55,000  in  the  case  of  .properties  In 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Guam."  Now  my 
colleagues,  does  $42,000  iSepresent  rea- 
sonably priced  mortgage  credit?  Does 
$55,000  repre.<=ont  reasonably  priced 
mortgage  credit?  The  answer  is  no. 
Therefore,  thLs  act  is  obvicu.sly  designed 
to  give  assistance  to  upper  income  fam- 
ilies to  the  detriment  of  law  and  moder- 
ate income  families. 

Consider  another  aspect  of  the  act.  It 
Is  clearly  designed  to  support  the  hous- 
ing construction  mdustry  and  places  sig- 
nificant emphasis,  at  lea^t  Inferentlally. 
on  new  housing  starts.  AH  we  need  to  do 
is  examine  our  cities  for  the  past  10  or 
15  years  to  learn  that  the  iaome  construc- 
tion industry  has  not  prorided  any  new 
housing  starts  for  .'tingle  fesldences  and 
smaller  four  unit  residences  in  urban 
centers  during  that  time  span.  In  light 
of  that  hlstorj-  and  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  $3  bUlion  expended  will 
only  provide  for.  at  best,  Approximately 
100.000  units.  thLs  act  will  liave  no  Im- 
pact at  all  on  our  urban  lireas. 

Despite  the  soothing  words  of  comfort 
made  by  members  of  the  JHousing  Sub- 
committee. I  submit  to  von  that  there  is 
nothing  in  S.  3979.  I  repeat  nothing,  that 
will  guarantee  protection  for  the  pros- 
pective home  purchaser  w6o  seeks  to  ac- 
quire properties  in  cities  IH  the  $12,000  to 
$15,000  unit  range. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  aot,  recognizing 
that  it  represents  a  subsidy  allowance  for 
higher  income  families,  bat  also  recog- 
nizing the  hope  that  Immediately  after 
our  rece.ss  the  Housing  SuKommlttee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  give  its  prompt  attention  to  the  dire 
housing  need  of  thase  who  make  up  low 
and  moderate  income  families. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARRETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  mav  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley) 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand the  desires  of  the  Hou.se  I  will 
be  verv  brief.  I  did  want  to  sav  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  MrrcHELLi ,  that  first  of  all  I  under- 
stand .some  of  the  reservations  he  has 
about  the  bill,  because  I  sllare  them. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  thaC  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  coming  up  with  a  housing 
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subsidy  program  for  the  more  affluent  in 
our  society.  I  happen  to  be  one  who  says 
that  while  it  may  be  justifiable  to  call 
upon  the  average  taxpayer  to  sub.sidize 
housing  for  low-income  families,  I  was 
not  aware  that  the  day  had  arrived  when 
we  are  going  to  do  it  for  upper-Income 
families. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  thLs  legis- 
lation before  us  covers  mortgages  up  to 
$42,000.  That  Is  the  kind  of  mortgage 
on  which  you  might  put  down  $10,000  on 
a  home  selling  for  $50,000.  But  there  Is  a 
guaranteed  subsidy  in  the  Interest  rate. 
What  the  bill  provides,  In  effect,  is  that, 
the  Interest  rate  will  range  between  8% 
and  8''8.  However,  what  is  the  going 
price  of  mortgage  money  today?  It  Is 
9'2  percent  to  10  percent. 

Now.  who  are  the  families  who  are 
going  to  be  gettmg  this  subsidized  mort- 
gage? The  families  who  will  be  getting 
this  subsidy  are  those  families  who  can 
afford  to  participate  In  the  conventional 
mortgage  market.  That  Is  only  about  one 
out  of  every  five  families  in  the  United 
States  today — the  tt)p  20  percent. 

Therefore,  If  some  Members  have  some 
problems  with  this  legislation,  let  me  say 
I  do  too.  I  will  say  the  only  reason  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  this  Ls  because  in  the 
last  2  years  we  have  gone  from  2.6 
million  housing  starts  per  year  down  to 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  1.3 
million  and  probably  less  than  that  for 
this  year. 

The  housing  indui.try  Is  not  in  a  reces- 
sion. It  Ls  in  a  depression.  There  is  no 
question  about  that 

Thus,  we  have  before  us  a  bill  that  Ls 
calculated  to  bail  out  an  industry — and 
this  Is  distres.sing— by  helping  people 
who  probably  should  not  get  help.  This 
raises  .some  questions. 

This  Proxmlre  amendment  that  we 
hear  so  much  about  is  a  real  Robin  Hood 
amendment,  except  that  it  work.s  just  In 
reverse.  It  takes  money  from  the  SI 0.000, 
$11,000.  or  $12,000  families  which  cannot 
afford  to  participate  in  the  private  hous- 
ing market  and  say.s,  "We  will  take  your 
tax  dollars  and  su:.>port  mortgages  for 
tho.se  families  which  earn  $20,000,  $21,000 
or  $25,000  a  year." 

That  is  hovv-  bad  a  bill  this  is. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  two  bills  float- 
ing aroimd  here  bearing  the  number 
S.  3979.  The  one  I  have  in  mv  hand  is 
dated  October  11,  If  I  read  it  correctly,  it 
provides  for  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$7,750  million.  Is  this  the  bill  we  are 
dealing  with? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  Is  the  bill  that  we 
are  dealing  with,  a  mere  $7.7.')  billion  for 
the  families  I  have  ju.st  described. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  3979.  the  Emergency  Home 
Purchase  AssLstance  Act  of  1974. 

The  bill  which  Ls  before  us  today  Is 
an  amended  version  of  the  bills  which 
Senators  Brooke  and  Cranston  were  the 
first  to  Introduce  In  the  Senate,  and 
which  I  was  the  first  to  Introduce  in  the 
House.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  I 
now  have  60  cosponsors  to  my  bill — H.R. 
16767.  Support  for  the  bUl  cuts  across 


party  demarcations  and  political  philos- 
ophies. 

The  original  bill  has  been  amended  by 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, by  a  compromise  reached  by 
Senators  Cranston  and  Brooke  and  the 
administration,  and  by  action  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  week.  But 
throughout  the  amending  process,  the 
basic  nature  of  the  bill  has  been  pre- 
served— a  Government  agency — Govern- 
ment National  Mortgage  A.ssociatlon— 
will  purchase  conventional,  FHA-insured, 
and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages  at  below 
market  rates  in  .sufficient  amounts  to  bol- 
ster the  sagging  housing  market. 

The  bill  Ls  a  response  to  the  depres- 
sion-like state  to  which  tlie  housii.g  in- 
dustry  and  related  Industrie.s  have  sunk. 
The  dismal  statistics  are  well  known — a 
45-percent  decline  In  housing  starts,  a 
49-percent  decline  in  issuances  of  build- 
ing permits.  13-percent  unemployment  in 
the  construction  industry,  large  layoffs 
and  plant  closings  of  appliance  makers, 
lumber  and  plywood  producers  and  deal- 
ers, and  others. 

We  also  must  not  forget  the  plight  of 
millions  of  American  families  of  mod- 
erate  and  middle  income  who  desperate- 
ly need  decent  housing  but  are  now  un- 
able to  find  it.  I  remind  this  body  that 
the  national  housing  goal  Is  "the  reali- 
zation as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of 
a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vlrormient  for  every  American  family." 
The  Congress  determined  In  1968  that 
this  goal  "can  be  substantially  achieved 
within  the  next  decade  by  the  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  of  26  million  hous- 
ing units."  That  means  2.6  million  hous- 
ing starts  a  year.  But  we  all  know  that 
the  present  level  of  housing  starts  Is  only 
at  1.1  million. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  will  alleviate 
the  credit  crunch  the  housing  market 
has  experienced  since  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  Board   adopted   Its   tight  money 
policy.  We  all  know  what  credit  meaiu 
to    the    housing    Industry.    The    home 
builder  Is  dependent  upon  credit  for  land 
on  which  to  build,  for  construction  of 
new  housing,  and  for  rehabilitation  of 
existing  housing.   The  home   buyer  or 
seller  Is  dependent  upon  credit  to  pur- 
chase or  sell  a  home.  When  credit  is  pro- 
hibitively expensive,  or  when  it  Is  un- 
available, the  industry  just  dries  up — 
and  that  Is  exactly  what  is  happening. 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  the  home 
buUders,  realtors,  and  home  buyers  of 
America  to  prevent  this  from  happening. 
The  bill  will  go  a  long  way  to  put  housing 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  This  legislation 
authorizes    the    Government    National 
Mortgage  Association  to  purchase  con- 
ventional. FHA-lnsured,  or  VA-guaran- 
teed mortgages  which  cover  one  to  four 
family  residences,  and  to  purchase  FHA- 
lnsured    or    VA-guaranteed    mortgages 
which  cover  more  than  four  family  resi- 
dences, Including  cooperatives  and  con- 
dominiums.   The    GNMA    authority   to 
purchase  conventional  mortgages  waa  In 
the  original  bUl  which  I  Introduced,  and 
Is  essential  for  States  like  Connecticut, 
wiilch    traditionally    have    not    actively 
taken    part    in    the    FHA-lnsured   pro- 
grams. This  Is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
last  month,  while  GNMA  purchased  5,826 
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single-family  mortgages  for  $182,353,000, 
not  one  mortgage  was  purchased  from 
Connecticut  financial  Institutions.  I 
strongly  urge  Secretary  Lynn  to  insure 
that  those  areas  of  the  country,  like  Con- 
necticut, which  are  not  accustomed  to 
selling  mortgages  to  QNMA,  will  receive 
a  fair  share  of  the  mortgage  credit  sup- 
plied under  this  bUl. 

Under  the  amended  bUl,  the  Secretarj- 
sets  the  mortgage  interest  rate,  but  must 
consider  administrative  costs,  the  need 
for  credit  on  reasonable  terms,  and  the 
state  of  the  mortgage  market.  However, 
imder  no  circumstances  may  the  Secre- 
tary prescribe  an  interest  rate  exceed- 
ing the  average  yield  for  6-  to  12-year 
Treasury  bonds,  plus  one -half  of  1  per- 
cent for  administrative  costs.  At  the 
present  Treasury  bond  yield,  a  mortgage 
could  be  offered  at  between  8  and  8V4 
percent.  This  compares  with  the  present 
market  rate  of  10  percent  or  higher, 
when  mortgage  money  Is  available  at  all. 
This  bill  as  amended  also  permits 
GNMA  to  purchase  mortgages  which  in- 
volve an  original  rrlncipal  obligation  up 
to  $42,000  per  fanily  residence.  This  will 
be  very  helpful  in  States  like  Connecticut, 
where  there  are  many  high  cost  areas. 

The  bill  grants  the  Secretary  1-year 
authority  to  direct  GNMA  to  have  out- 
standing at  any  time  $7.75  billion  in 
mortgages  purchased  xinder  its  author- 
ity. While  I  would  have  preferred  per- 
manent authority  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  additional  funds  available 
to  the  housing  market  in  times  when  the 
housing  industry  suffers  a  disproportion- 
ate effect  from  inflationary  conditions 
and  related  governmental  actions,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  urgency  of  the  housing 
problem  demands  that  we  vote  for  the 
amended  bill  as  Is,  and  pass  it  along 
to  President  Ford  for  signing. 

President  Ford  supported  the  bill  as 
Senators  Brooke  and  Cranston  and  I 
introduced  it.  I  feel  confident  that  he 
will  sign  this  amended  legislation.  I  urge 
that  this  body  quickly  pass  this  \'ltally 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
shall  support  S.  3979,  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974. 
the  benefits  of  this  measure  for  large  m*- 
ban  centers  like  New  York  will  be  minus- 
cule. The  biU  makes  no  realistic  provi- 
sions for  the  needs  of  Individuals,  like  my 
constituents,  who  live  in  high  land  utili- 
zation areas  and  whose  housing  needs 
must  be  met  primarily  through  multi- 
family  housing.  While  nominally  FHA- 
lnsured  multifamily  units  are  eligible, 
authority  for  this  program  is  limited  to 
1  year.  It  takes  a  minimum  of  2  years  to 
plan,  package,  and  construct  multiimit 
structures.  Since  emphasis  is  to  be  placed 
on  new  construction,  condominiums,  and 
co-ops  will  not  be  really  able  to  compete 
for  the  money.  The  new  construction  em- 
phasis serves  to  assure  their  elimination. 
Nor,  in  the  long  run.  \^ill  this  legisla- 
tion substantially  benefit  the  low-and 
middle-income  taxpayer.  Installment 
payments  on  mortgages  with  8.25-per- 
cent Interest  rates  are  still  so  high  that 
the  majority  of  those  In  desperate  need 
of  housing  will  not  qualify.  The  average 
cost  of  housing  has  risen  from  $28,300  In 
1968  to  $38,250  in  1974.  Hranes  which  sold 


for  $25,000  6  years  ago  are  selling  for 
$33,790  today.  As  a  result,  more  than  60 
percent  of  this  Nation's  families  cannot 
now  purchase  homes. 

The  effects  of  the  tight  money  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  have  almast  crip- 
pled the  home  building  industry-  while 
failing  to  deter  big,  short-term  borrow- 
ers who  more  often  than  not  can  afford 
to  pass  on  the  increased  cost  of  money  to 
their  customers.  As  a  result,  rather  than 
acting  as  a  break  on  inflation  the  pres- 
ent approach  of  "economic  restraint"  has 
pushed  interest  rates  to  an  unprece- 
dented height.  Housing  production  is 
falling  toward  the  1  million  level,  more 
than  50  percent  below  the  2.6  million 
annual  average  determined  by  Congress 
as  necessary  to  meet  the  Nation's  hous- 
ing needs. 

Nor  were  meaningful  relief  proposals 
submitted  to  us  in  the  economic  message 
of  the  President.  I  am  distressed  to  see 
that  rather  than  aiding  the  average  tax- 
payers, Mr.  Ford  proposes  to  have  them 
bear  the  full  cost  of  his  anti-inflation 
program. 

Time  is  short  and  this  bill  must  receive 
action  today.  Because  of  the  closed  rule, 
it  is  not  possible  to  offer  improving 
amendments.  However,  I  hope  that,  since 
the  measiu"e  so  noticeably  failed  to  ex- 
tend relief  to  people  residing  in  large 
urban  centers,  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  when  it  returrL'; 
after  elections,  will  address  itself  with- 
out delay  to  the  task  of  bringing  them 
much-needed  relief. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3979,  the 
Brooke-Cranston  Emergency  Home  Pur- 
chase Assistance  Act  of  1974  presents  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  this  body  to 
afford  some  much  needed  aid  to  our 
hard  pressed  housing  industrj.'.  Further- 
more, S.  3979  will  provide  that  assistance 
in  the  form  of  short  term  relief  that  can 
begin  to  have  an  effect  almost  immedi- 
ately u;3on  the  mortgage  credit  Industry. 

For  1  year,  the  Goverrunent  National 
Mortgage  Association  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  purchase  mortgages  covering 
both  existing  and  new  mortgages  up  to 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $7.75  billion. 
The  basic  philosophy  of  this  bill,  which 
has  the  support  of  the  President,  is  to 
free  money  which  is  presently  tied  up 
in  existing  mortgages  so  as  to  pump  new 
funds  Into  yet  more  mortgages.  This  re- 
lief has  become  Imperative  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  new  housing  starts  have 
diminished  to  1.1  million  in  September 
of  this  year,  a  dip  of  300,000  from  the 
August  figures. 

I  had  hoped  to  see  a  figtu-e  higher 
than  $7.75  billion  in  purchase  authoriza- 
tion from  GNMA.  The  original  proposal 
before  the  Senate  would  have  provided 
$10  billion  In  purchase  authorization. 
However,  the  reduction  to  $7.75  billion 
has  been  offset  because  S.  3979  covers 
mortgages  which  are  not  VHA  or  FHA 
insured.  The  buyers  of  the  latter  tj-pe  of 
housing  will  not  be  affected  in  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  these  mortgages  because 
the  new  program  will  be  separate  from 
the  VHA  or  FHA  program. 

S.  3979  will  not.  however,  produce  an 
inflationary  Influence  on  the  economy 
because  these  funds  vrtll  be  repayed, 
with  Interest,  by  the  mortgagors  whose 


mortgages  have  been  purchased.  It  is 
even  possible  tliat  the  Government  may 
earn  a  profit  on  this  large  scale  venture 
Into  the  private  mortgage  markets.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
will  have  great  flexibility  in  administer- 
ing ihis  program  to  sell  mortgages  at  a 
loss  or  to  purchase  existing  housing  In 
areas  where  this  action  uiU  free  money 
lor  prospective  buyers  who  could  other- 
wise not  afford  to  purchase  homes. 

These  provisions  of  S.  3979  have  an  all 
important   objective — rejuvenating   and 
restoring  mortgage  credit  at  a  time  when 
only  extremely  high  priced  mortgages,  if 
any,  have  been  available  to  the  prospec- 
tive home  buyer.  This  credit  infusion  will 
also  help  our  depressed  construction  in- 
dustry—in adding  to  new  housing  starts 
and  in  providing  for  rehabilitation  of 
existing  housing.  This  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  us  to  do  and  with  such 
goals  I  am  In  compiete  agreement.  Our 
housing  and  mortgage  markets  must  be 
returned  to  their  former  robust  health. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ri.se  with 
5ome  reluctance  in  support  of  this  bUl. 
Unfortunately,  under  the  extraordinary 
procedures  we  have  adopted,  there  Is  no 
opportunity  to  correct  what  1  consider 
will  be  a  grave  inequity  to  large  cities, 
such  as  Nevv-  York,  In  the  distribution  of 
assistance. 

In  many  large  urban  are.as  there  is  lit- 
tle single-family  construction.  In  New 
York,  the  only  construction  feasible  is 
in  multifamily  units  and  while  the  bill 
makes  some  gesture  toward  multifamily 
construction — this  gesture  is  grossly  in- 
adequate. The  bill  only  assists  FHA- 
insured  multifamily  construction.  Such 
construction  is  imworkable  in  New 
York — especially  under  the  per  unit  cost 
limitations  provided  in  this  bill.  With 
only  conventional  multifamily  construc- 
tion possible  in  New  York  and  other 
lartre  urban  centers,  we  have  effectively 
excluded  the.se  centers  from  assl.stance  In 
this  bill.  While  I  am  precluded  from 
trxing  to  correct  this  inequity  under  the 
ctirrent  rule.  I  wish  to  voice  my  protest 
and  express  my  intent  to  correct  this  In- 
equity at  the  earliest  possible  tLme. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  have  gond  news, 
however.  A  provision  which  I  added  to 
the  Omnibus  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  which  extended 
Federal  Housing  Administration  mort- 
g^e  guarantees  to  co-op  apartment  buy- 
er? on  resale,  .md  which  was  inadvert- 
ently dropped  by  the  committee  staff 
when  the  bill  was  signed  into  law,  has 
been  added  to  this  bill.  This  section  in 
particular  will  help  New  York  Citv 

The  SPEAKER,  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  wa«  read  a  third  time 
The   SPEAKER,    The   question   Ls   on 
the  passaee  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A   motion  to  reconsider  was  laid   on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEA\'E 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aD  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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revise  and  extend  their  reii*rks  on  the 
bill  just  passed.  = 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection.      | 

TO  EXTEND  AUTHORITi'  OF  EX- 
PORT-IMPORT BANK  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ASHLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution <S.J.  Res.  251 »  to; extend  the 
authority  of  the  ExDort-Impiort  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  I 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  oi  the  Senate 
Joint  Resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  "objection  to 
the  request  (,f  the  genticaian  from 
Ohio?  : 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speak^.  reservinR 
the  right  to  object,  mav  I  is.sume  that 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  explain  this 
Senate  Joint  Resolution,  what  is  here 
proposed:'  T 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  indeed.   \ 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr   Speaker,  J  withdraw 
mv  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 
Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution as  follows;  J 
S  J.   Res    251  J 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  avd  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  t:  e  United  State$  of  Amer- 
ica  in   Congress   assembled.   That   sertlon   8 
of   the   Export -Import   Bank   Act  of   1946   Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  15.  1974" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "N<»vember  30. 
1974":    Provided,    however.    That    the    Bank 
shall  not  authorize  any  flnnnclal  a.sslstanco 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social l.st  Republics 
during  the  life  of  thU  resolution. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  conference 
action  on  legislation  to  ameiiri  and  ex- 
tend the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  has 
been  completed.  However,  the  Senate  did 
not  take  up  the  conference  report  last 
Thursday,  as  had  been  anticipated.  The 
other  body  Instead  adopted  a  joint  reso- 
lution extending  the  life  of  the  Bank  for 
45  days. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  joint  resolution  pro- 
•  Ides  that  the  Bank  shall  not  authorize 
any  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  life  of  this  resolution.  It  i.s  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  conferesice  report 
will  be  the  first  order  of  busines.s  in  the 
other  body  upon  return  from  tlie  recess. 
In  the  meantime,  this  resolution  Ls 
needed  in  order  to  enable  tl^e  Bank  to 
carry  on  its  everyday  busine.ss. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CONF'ERENCE  REPORT  ON  S  355 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  AND  SCBOOLBUS 
SAFETY  AMENDMENTS  OP  1974 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate  blU 
(S.  355)  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to 
promote  traffic  safety  by  providing  that 


defects    and    failures    to    comply    with 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  shall  be 
remedied  without  charge  to  the  owner, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
8.  1974.) 

Mr  STAGGERS  'during  the  reading) . 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  .statement  be  considered  as  read 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia' 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr    STAGGERS    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
th.e  Motor  Vehicle  and  Schoolbus  Safety 
Amendments  of  1974,  S.  355.  is  a  good 
report.  It  reflects  the  give  and  take  that 
one  expects  in  a  conference  between  two 
bodies. 

As  I  think  everyone  knows.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tlus  legislation  was  considered 
in  comprehensive  hearings  in  the  House 
which  included  oversight  of  the  activities 
of  the  National  Highway  TrafTic  Safety 
Administration  in  administering  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safetv 
Act  of  1966.  The  imnruvements  in  the 
Hou.se  oil!  during  markut)  sessions  led  U> 
the  Inclusion  of  the  schoolbus  safety 
provisions  and  the  motor  vehicle  Inspec- 
tion demonstration  project.  These  im- 
provements In  the  Hou.se  bill  are  pre- 
served in  the  conference  report  Also 
preserved  Ls  the  basic  revision  to  existing 
law  requiring  that  defects  related  to 
mnfor  vehicle  safetv  and  failures  to 
comply  with  applicable  safety  standards 
be  remedied  without  charge  to  the  owner. 
The  conferees  considered  most  care- 
fully the  provision  on  occupant  restraint 
systems  contained  in  the  House-pasM>d 
bill.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  pro- 
vision on  this  subject  I  believe  we  have 
reached  a  compromi.se  which  meets  the 
basic  objectives  of  both  bodies 

The  conference  report  would  require, 
as  did  the  Huuse-i.ass?d  bill,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  safety  belt  interlock  system 
and  any  continuous  buzzer  from  the 
aprency  standard  within  a  maximum  of 
120  days  after  enactment  Safetv  belt 
s'stems  and  other  occupant  restraint 
syste.Tis  currently  permitted  as  options 
by  Federal  motor  vehicle  safelv  stand- 
ard 208  could  continue  to  be  ini;talled  In 
motor  vehicles 

To  establish  an  occupant  restraint 
system  other  than  a  safety  belt  system, 
tiie  Socretar,-  would  first  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  proposed  standard. 

Congress  tlien  would  have  60  days  in 
which  to  disapprove  the  final  standard 
by  concurrent  resolution.  Due  to  the 
great  public  Interest  In  this  provision,  a 
more  technical  explanation  is  contained 
later  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Motor  Vehicle  and 
Schoolbus  Safety  Amendments  of  1974 
'S  355"  Is  legislation  of  widespread  In- 
terest. Therefore.  I  would  like  to  briefly 


outline  the  major  provisions  of  what  I 
trust  will  soon  become  law. 

Tlrl-l    I MOTOR    VEHICLE    BArXTT 

Section  101  of  the  legislation  would  au- 
thorize a  2-year  appropriation  of  sums 
not  to  exceed  $55  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30,  1975  and  $60  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976  for 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the   1966  act. 

DISCOVERT.    NOTIFICATION,    AND    REMEDY    OF 
MOTOR    VEHICLE    DETECTS 

In  general,  part  B  of  this  legislation 
IS  based  on  section  113  of  existing  law 
and  incorporates  the  agency  hearing  and 
notification  procedures  of  that  section 
while  adding  the  requirement  to  remedy 
defects  related  to  motor  vehicle  safety 
and  failures  to  comply  with  applicable 
safety  standards  without  charge.  These 
provisions  preserve  the  provisions  and 
procedures  contained  in  the  House- 
pa.ssed  bill  with  minor  modiflcations 

Section  102  of  the  legislation  would  re- 
quire notification  to  owners  and  pur- 
cha.sers  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  with  safetv-related  de- 
fects or  failures  to  comply  with  applica- 
ble safety  standards,  as  in  existing  law 
The  low  important  change  In  this  legis- 
lation is  the  requirement  that  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  motor  vehicle  or  equip- 
ment remedy  the  defect  or  failure  to 
comply  without  charge. 

The  informal  agency  proceeding  for 
determining  the  existence  of  a  defect  or 
failure  to  comply  which  is  part  of  existing 
law  would  be  retained.  If  tlie  Secretary 
determined  tliat  such  defect  or  failure 
to  comply  exists,  he  would  order  the 
manufacturer  to  notify  owners  and  to 
remedy  without  charge.  Civil  actions  re- 
spectmg  the  Secretary's  order  would  be 
brought  in  a  United  States  district  court 

Concerning  sucli  civil  actions,  section 
155'CMl)  would  recognize  that  prompt 
notification  to  owners  and  purchasers 
m  accordance  with  section  153  is  manda- 
tory and  that  a  failure  or  refusal  to  so 
notify  would  trigger  the  civil  penalty  and 
injunctive  provisions  of  the  act  If  a 
manufacturer  should  fail  or  refu.se  to  so 
notify  and  also  seek  to  have  the  appro- 
priate US.  district  court  restrain  the 
enforcement  of  the  Secretarvs  o'-de- 
under  section  152(b>.  the  conferees 
agreed  upon  a  standard  to  be  applied'b^  a 
district  court  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  restrain  such  enforcement.  Tliis 
standard  is  not  intended  by  the  conferees 
to  be  applied  by  a  district  court  except 
when  considering  whether  to  restrain  an 
enforcement  action  already  commenced 
by  the  Secretary  under  .section  110<a>  or 
under  section  109  of  the  act.  For  purposes 
of  section  155  of  this  legislation,  "en- 
forcement" means  the  assessment  of  civil 
penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
Secretary's  order  or  an.  injunction  order- 
ing compliance 

Furthermore,  uith  respect  to  the 
Ktr.ndard  for  restraining  the  enforcement 
of  the  Secretary's  order,  the  court's  con- 
sideration of  whether  the  manufacturer's 
faUure  to  furnish  notification  was  rea- 
sonable would  include  con.sideration  of 
whether  the  public  Interest  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  failure  to  notify. 
Tile  court  would  also  con.sider.  of  course, 
whether  or  not  the  manufacturer   has 
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demonstrated  that  he  Is  likely  to  prevail 
on  the  merits. 

An  exemption  from  the  requirement  to 
remedy  without  charge  would  be  pro- 
vided for  motor  vehicles  and  equipment 
purchased  more  than  8  years — 3  years  In 
the  case  of  a  tire — before  notification. 
Exemption  from  notification  or  remedy 
wo'.ild  also  be  provided  for  defects  or  fail- 
ures to  comply  which  the  Secretary 
deemed  inconsequential  as  they  related 
to  motor  vehicle  safety. 

Regarding  the  definitions  In  section  102 
cf  this  legislation,  the  conferees  clarified 
these  terms  while  preserving  the  policy 
contained  in  the  House-passed  bill. 
Motor  vehicle  equipment  would  be  con- 
sidered original  equipment  imless  the 
Secretary  prondes  that  It  be  considered 
replacement  equipment  by  regulation. 
Regarding  tires,  the  Secretary  could.  If 
api^ropriate,  treat  original  equipment 
tires  as  replacement  equipment  tires  by 
regulation  taking  Into  consideration  the 
relationship  between  the  motor  vehicle 
and  tire  manufacturers  and  the  facilita- 
tion of  notice  to  owners  and  purchasers. 

The  conferees  also  intend  that  agency 
regulations  permitting  exceptions  to  the 
definitions  contained  in  section  159(2) 
of  this  legislation  reflect  the  following 
considerations. 

Tne  position  of  the  conferees  is  that 
the  motor  vehicle  majiufacturer  would 
be  responsible  for  notification  and 
remedy  of  a  defect  or  failure  to  comply 
if  he  manufactured,  assembled,  author- 
ized, or  supplied  the  equipment  or  if  it 
was  installed  In  keeping  with  the  manu- 
facturer's instructions  or  authorization. 
Should  these  criteria  not  be  met,  the 
conferees  Intend  the  Secretary  to  provide 
by  regulation  that  equipment  not  meet- 
ing these  criteria  be  deemed  replacement 
equipment  and  the  responsibility  for 
notification  and  remedy  of  a  defect  or 
failure  to  comply  fall  on  the  replacement 
equipment  manufacturer. 

The  conferees  Intend  that  notification 
concerning  a  defect  or  failure  to  comply 
m  any  motor  vehicle  equipment  installed 
in  or  on  a  motor  vehicle  after  its  delivery 
to  the  first  purchaser  for  purposes  other 
than  resale  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  equipment  manufacturer.  The  noti- 
fication provisions  in  section  153fc)(l), 
2>  and  i3>  of  the  conference  substitute 
reflect  the  position  of  the  conferees  on 
this  matter. 

ENFOBCKMXNT 

Section  103  of  this  legislation  adopts 
the  provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill. 

Prohibited  acts  would  Include  render- 
ing Inoperative  any  safety  device  by  a 
manufacturer,  distributor,  dealer,  or 
motor  vehicle  repair  business — except 
for  safety  belt  Interlock  or  any  contlnu- 
ou'^  buzzer. 

The  maximum  civil  penalty  would  be 
increased  from  $400,000  to  $800,000. 

INSPECTION    AND    BXCOSDKXKPINO 

Section  104  of  this  legislation  retains 
the  provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill. 

COST    INTORMATION 

Section  105  of  this  legislation  adopts 
the  provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill 
while  providing  that  the  availability  of 
cost  Information  to  the  public  would  not 


Include  Information  containing  a  trade 
secret  or  other  confidential  matter. 

AGENCY    EESPONSIBILITy 

Section  106  of  this  legislation  retains 
the  provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill. 

NATIONAL    MOTOR    VEHICLE    SAFETY     ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

Section  107  of  this  legislation  adopts 
the  provisions  of  the  House-passed  bUl; 
however,  imder  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  any  advisory  coimcil 
whose  life  is  not  specifically  extended 
will  lapse.  The  conferees  agreed  to  con- 
tinue the  Council  imtil  October  1,  1977. 

FUEL    SYSTEM    tNTEGRITT    STANDARD 

Section  108  of  this  legislation  would  in- 
corporate by  reference  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  301  as  published 
on  March  21, 1974  in  the  Federal  Register 
to  take  effect  on  the  dates  specified  there- 
in. This  amendment  to  the  provision  in 
the  House-pased  bill  reflects  the  Intent 
of  the  House  conferees  as  expressed  dur- 
ing floor  debate  on  H.R.  5529. 

TECHNICAL   EXPLANATION    OF  OCCUPANT   RE- 
STRAINT  PROVISIONS 

The  conference  substitute  adds  to  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  a  new  section  125 
which  deals  with  occupant  restraint  sys- 
tems for  motor  vehicles. 

REVISION   OF   EXISTING   STANDARD 

Subsection  (&)  of  the  new  section  125 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  to  amend  the  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  for  occu- 
pant crash  protection — No.  208 — so  as  to 
bring  the  standard  into  conformltv  vrith 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  the 
new  section  125.  The  amended  standard 
must  take  effect  within  120  days  after  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 103 fe)  of  the  act,  the  requirement 
of  a  120-day  effective  date  would  consti- 
tute good  cause  for  making  the  amended 
standard  effective  before  the  expiration 
of  the  180-day  period  after  promulgation 
that  section  103(e)  would  otherwise  re- 
quire. 

LIMITATIONS    ON    OCCUPANT    RESTRAINT 
STANDARDS 

Section  125'b)  sets  out  limitations  on 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  prescribed 
under  section  103  of  the  act  which  relate 
to  occupant  restraint  systems.  After  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendment  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a),  the  follow- 
ing limitations  would  apply: 

First.  Buzzers  and  Interlocks.  No  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standard  may 
have  the  effect  of  requiring— nor  may  it 
provide  that  a  manufacturer  is  permitted 
to  comply  with  such  standard  by  means 
of — any  continuous  buzzer  system  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  safety  belts  are 
not  in  use,  or  any  safety  belt  interlock 
system. 

Second.  Nonbelt  Systems.  Subject  to 
the  exceptions  in  the  following  para- 
graph, no  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  respecting  occupant  restraint 
systems  may  have  the  effect  of  requir- 
ing—nor may  it  provide  that  a  manu- 
facturer is  permitted  to  comply  with  such 
standard  by  means  of— a  nonbelt  system. 
A  "nonbelt  system"  Is  an  occupant  re- 
straint system  other  than  a  belt  system. 


EXCEPTIONS  FROM   LIMITATION   ON    NONBELT 

SYSTEMS 

Subsection  'b)(3>  provides  for  three 
exceptions  from  the  limitation  respectliig 
nonbelt  systems— but  not  from  the  lim- 
itation respecting  interlocks  and  buzzers. 
The  exceptions  are  as  follows : 

First.  Nonbelt  system  optional  with 
manufacturer.  The  first  exception  pro- 
vides that  the  limitation  on  nonbelt  sys- 
tems does  not  apply  to  a  standard  which 
provides  that  a  manufacturer  may  opt 
to  comply  with  such  standard  by  equip- 
ping motor  vehicles  manufactured  by 
him  with  a  nonbelt  system  rather  than 
a  belt  system. 

Second.  Oral  comment  and  submission 
to  Congress  for  initial  nonbelt  standard. 
The  second  exception  provides  that  the 
limitation  on  nonbelt  systems  ooes  not 
apply  to  any  standard  which  the  Secre- 
tary elects  to  promulgate  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  specified  in  section 
125<c*.  imless  the  standard  is  disap- 
proved by  both  Houses  of  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution  In  accordance  with 
section  125id' . 

Third.  Revision  of  initial  nonbelt 
standard.  The  third  exception  provides 
that  the  limitation  on  nonbelt  systems 
does  not  apply  to  a  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standard  If  at  the  time  of 
promulgation  of  such  standard  (1.)  the 
60-day  period  determined  under  section 
125(d)  has  expired  with  respect  to  anv 
previously  promulgated  standard  which 
the  Secretary  has  elected  to  promulgate 
In  accordance  with  section  125(c),  and 
(ii)  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  not  by 
concurrent  resolution  within  such  60-day 
period  disapproved  such  previously  pro- 
mulgated standard.  The  effect  of  tins 
exception  is  to  leave  DOT  free,  if  a  non- 
belt  occupant  restraint  standard  has  al- 
ready been  promulgated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  125(0  and  If  Congress 
1ms  not  disapproved  the  standard  during 
the  60-day  period  under  section  125'di. 
to  promulgate  a  new  nonbelt  standard 
or  to  amend  the  previously  promulgated 
one.  without  resorting  to  the  procedure 
imder  section  125ic)  and  without  hav- 
ing to  submit  the  new  or  amended  stand- 
ard to  Congress  for  disapproval. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  provisions 
of  section  125(b)  which  refer  to  a  stand- 
ard which  has  "the  effect  of  requiring"  a 
particular  s.vstem.  mean  not  only  a 
standard  which  by  Its  terms  requires  tlie 
system  but  also  a  performance  standard 
which  as  a  practice]  matter  can  only  be 
met  by  use  of  that  system.  Thus,  if  an 
occupant  restraint  standard  requires 
passive  restraints,  which  as  a  practical 
matter  can  be  provided  only  by  an  air  ban 
or  other  nonbelt  system,  then  the  stand- 
ard would  be  regarded  as  havmg  the 
effect  of  requiring  a  nonbelt  system.  Tlie 
provisions  of  section  125'b>  which  refer 
to  standards  which  "provide  that  a 
manufacturer  is  permitted  to  comply 
with  a  standard  by  means  of"  a  particu- 
lar system,  refer  to  DOT'S  current  prac- 
tice of  providing  for  a  "manufacturer.s 
option"  In  a  standard.  Such  an  option 
permits  a  manufacturer  to  comply  with 
a  standard  by  manufacturing  the  motor 
vehicle  in  a  manner  which  complies  ■Rith 
one  of  several  alternative  requirements. 
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Subsection  (cj  describes  tile  procedure 
whicii  Uie  Secretar>'  may  elect  for  pur- 
poses of  promulgating  a  nonbelt  stand- 
ard. As  noted  above,  this  procedure  need 
not  bt  followed  If  a  previously  promul- 
gated standard  was  prescribed  under  this 
procedure,  and  If  that  previously  pro- 
mulgated standard  was  not  disapproved 
under  section  125<d) . 

First.  Applicability  of  section  103.  The 
procedure  generally  requires  that  the 
standard -setting  mechanism  In  section 
103  of  the  act  be  followed,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  paragraphs  (2), 
iji.  and  (4)  below.  If  a  staiidard  pro- 
mulgated under  section  125(C)  and  not 
di-sapproved  under  section  I25td)  did 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
103.  it  would  not  be  valid.  In  particular, 
the  effective  date  provisions  In  sections 
103(c)  and  (e>  of  the  act  remain  appli- 
cable, except  that,  of  course,  a  standard 
for  which  the  procedure  under  this  sec- 
tion was  elected  could  not  take  effect 
before  the  expiration  of  the  GO-day 
period  under  section  125(d). 

Second.  Oral  comments.  A  modifica- 
tion Is  made  in  the  notice  and  comment 
requirements  for  standard-setting.  DOT 
is  required  to  permit  Interested  persons 
to  present  oral  presentation  of  their 
comments.  DOT,  however,  would  rot  be 
required  to  provide  an  adjudicatory 
hearing  under  sections  556  and  557  of 
title  .5.  United  States  Code;  and  judicial 
review  of  a  standard  promulgated  under 
the  section  125<ci  procedure  would  not 
be  imder  the  "substantial  evidence" 
rule — since  the  agency  hearing  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  "on  the  record."  A  hearing 
held  before  the  date  of  enactment  would 
not  satisfy  the  requirement  for  oral 
pre.senation. 

Third.  Congressional  input.  The 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  tbe  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  are  required  to  be 
notified  in  writing  of  any  propc-^ed 
standard  to  which  section  125(e)  applies. 
Any  Member  of  Congress  may  make  an 
oral  presentation  of  data,  views,  or 
arguments. 

Fourth.  Transmittal  to  Congress.  Any 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 125(c>  i.s  required  to  be  transmitted 
to  Congress,  and  to  the  chalfmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittees referred  to  In  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

DISAPPBOVAI,  BT   CONGKESS   OF  INITlAt.   MONHKLT 
STANDARD 

Subsection  id)  contains  the- congres- 
sional disapproval  procedure.  A  standard 
which  the  Secretary  has  elected  to  pro- 
mulgate in  accordance  with  section  125 
(c)  cannot  become  effective  if,  diirlng  the 
first  period  of  60  calendar  dayf  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  its  transmittal  to  Congress,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  pass  a  concurrent 
resolution  disapproving  the  standard.  If 
both  Houses  do  not  pass  such  a  resolu- 
tion during  such  period,  such  standard 
shall  not  be  effective  until  the  expiration 
of  the  60-day  period  or  until  a  later  date 
specified  In  the  standard.  Sections  103 


'c  and  <ei  would  apply  to  the  effective 
dr.y  ol  such  .■^t.-indL.rd— subject  to  the 
60-day  requirement. 

JXJDICIAI.    REVIEW 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  any  right 
uhkh  any  person  may  have  to  obtain 
judicial  review  of  a  Federal  motor 
Vehicle  safety  standard  Is  not  impaired 
by  section  125. 

DFFINmON.S 

Subsection  (f)  defines  terms  lised  In 
section  125. 

"Safety  belt  Interlock"  is  defined  as 
any  system  designed  to  prevent  starting 
or  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  if  one 
or  more  occupants  of  such  vehicle  are  not 
using  safety  belts. 

"Belt  system"  Ls  defined  as  an  occu- 
pant restraint  system  consisting  of  In- 
tegrated lap  and  shoulder  belts  for  front 
outboard  occupants  and  lap  belts  for 
other  occupants.  With  respect  to:  First, 
motor  vehicles  other  than  passenger 
vehicles,  second,  convertibles,  and  third, 
open-body  type  vehicles,  the  term  also 
includes  an  occupant  restraint  system 
consisting  of  lap  belts  or  lap  belts  com- 
bined with  detachable  shoulder  belts.  A 
partial  airbag  system,  combining  an  air 
bag  and  a  lap  belt,  would  not  be  a  belt 
.system. 

The  term  "occupant  restraint  system" 
means  a  system  the  principal  purpose  of 
which  is  to  assure  that  occupsuits  of  a 
motor  vehicle  remain  in  their  seats  in 
the  event  of  a  collision  or  rollover.  Such 
term  does  not  Include  a  warning  device 
designed  to  Indicate  tlrnt  seat  belts  are 
not  In  use. 

The  term  "continuous  buzzer"  means  a 
buzzer  other  than  a  buzzer  which  oper- 
ates only  during  the  8-second  period  aft- 
er the  Ignition  Is  turned  to  the  "start" 
or  "on"  position. 

AtTTHOBITY  TO  DISCOKNECT  INTERLOCKS  A«D 
BT-Z7XRS 

The  conference  substitute  contains  two 
additional  provisions  which  are  related 
to  secUon  125.  Section  108(a)(2)(A)  of 
the  act — added  by  section  103(a)  of  the 
substitute — generally  prohibits  rendering 
Inoperative  of  safety  systems  required  by 
the  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards. Section  102(a)(2)(C)  contains  an 
exception  from  108(a)  (2)  (A)  which  per- 
mits rendering  inoperative  of  any  inter- 
lock or  continuous  buzzer.  Since  this  ex- 
ception does  not  override  section  108(a) 
(1)  (A)  of  the  act.  which  prohibits,  and 
so  forth,  of  a  vehicle  which  does  not  com- 
ply with  a  standard,  a  further  exception 
is  provided  in  section.  108(a)(2)(D), 
which  permits  a  dealer  to  disconnect  any 
interlock  or  continuous  buzzer  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  purchaser  of  the  motor 
vehicle.  Section  ill  of  the  bill  makes  this 
last  exception  effective  on  the  date  of 
enactment. 

OTHER    PROVISIONS 

Section  110  of  this  legislation  adopts 
the  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments as  contained  In  the  Hou.se-passed 
bill.  Including  the  section  on  regrooved 
tires. 

The  .section  In  the  House-passed  bill 
on  reduction  of  motor  vehicle  weight 
and  cost  was  deleted  for  two  reasons. 
DOT  considers  weight  and  cost  factors 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  standard-setting 


proceedings.  Also,  more  comprehensive 
legislation  designed  to  integrate  Federal 
conservation,  envii-onmental.  and  safely 
goals  for  Llie  motor  veiilcle  is  anticipated. 
Section  III  states  that  this  legislation 
would  take  effect  60  days  after  enact- 
ment, as  did  the  House-passed  bill. 

SCHUOLBUS    SATSTT 

Title  II  of  this  legislation  preserves 
the  Hou.se  provisions  requiring  the  pro- 
mulgation of  .schoolbus  safety  standards 
within  a  2-year  period. 

MOTOR   VnnCLB  DKlCOIfSTRATION   psojKrrs 

Title  III  of  this  legislation  adopts  the 

House  provision  with  clarifying  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 

the  House  to  vote  for  the  conference 

report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  a.sk  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  since  I  see  no  one  present 
on  the  minority  side  representing  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  they  all 
signed  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
they  signed  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  They  all  did. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Section  4  of  the  Senate 
bill   authorizes  not  to  exceed   $46,773,- 
000.  and  the  House  amendment  called 
for  $55  million:  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  STA(3GERS.  That  Is  correct;  yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  you  came  out  with 
how  much? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  $55  million  for  the 
reason  that  the  Senate  bill  went  up  high- 
er over  a  longer  period  of  time,  it  went 
up  astronomically,  so  we  agreed  if  they 
would  knock  off  their  figures  we  woiUd 
come  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  House  version 
turned  out  to  be  the  larger  of  the 
spenders? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  If  we  had  ac- 
ceded to  what  the  Senate  wanted  It 
would  have  been  much  higher.  We  said 
that  for  the  first  2  years  we  would 
agree  to  take  om^s  if  they  would  knock 
off  theirs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  in  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  in  the  conference  report, 
but  that  is  the  fact,  that  we  did  it  in 
conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  any  rate,  the  figures 
are  up  over  what  the  Senate  originaoir 
came  up  with;  they  were  Induced  to  do 
so  by  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  Senate  appro- 
priation for  $45  million  was  for  the  year 
1974;  we  cut  that  out  and  made  It  for 
1975  and  1976. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  respect  to  the  Interlock  system, 
does  the  conference  report  only  speak 
prospectively  with  regard  to  new  auto- 
mobiles, or  does  it  cover  the  interlock 
system  that  is  on  existing  automobiles? 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  say  in  the  bill 
that  a  man  who  has  a  1974  car  can  take 
it  to  any  dealer  and  have  it  taken  out 
right  now,  or  just  as  soon  as  the  bill 
passes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  still  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  owner 
of  a  1974  automobile  may  take  It  to  any- 
one? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Including 
a  new  car  dealer? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  was  in 
the  Senate  bill,  but  not  In  the  House 
version;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  not  certain 
about  that,  but  we  do  say  that  it  may  be 
done  by  manufacturers,  distributors,  new 
car  dealers,  and  so  forth,  and  it  includes 
everybody. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  In 
the  report  language  a  sentence  which 
disturbs  me  in  that  it  seems  to  open  the 
possibility  of  an  air  bag  standard  being 
Imposed  without  any  (^portunlty  for 
the  Congress  to  pass  on  it. 

The  specific  language  to  which  I  refer 
appears  at  page  34493  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  8  and  reads: 

Once  a  non-belt  system  la  permitted  to 
become  effective,  then  further  changes  In 
occupant  restraint  standards  would  not  be 
subject  to  dlaapproyal. 

It  incorrectly  Interpreted  that  lan- 
guage could  thwart  the  desire  of  the 
Congress  to  review  and,  if  appropriate, 
disapprove  a  standard  imposing  air  bags 
on  our  constituents.  If  the  language  is 
not  read  in  the  clear  light  of  the  Intent 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  such  a  situation  could  develop 
through  promulgation  of  a  standard  re- 
quiring or  permitting  a  passive  belt  sys- 
tem to  become  effective,  followed  by 
promulgation  of  an  air  bag  standard.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  a  passive  belt 
system  can  be  permitted  imder  existing 
rules  and  that  a  passive  belt  system 
without  a  lap  belt  would  qualify  as  a 
nonbelt  system. 

Such  a  procedure  is  clearly  inconsist- 
ent v^-lth  the  desires  of  this  House  and 
not  In  accord  with  the  intent  of  the 
conferees.  Consequently,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  House  man- 
agers afl&rms  that  any  air  bag  standard 
which  may  be  promulgated  by  DOT 
will,  when  proposed,  be  subject  to  the 
disapproval  procedures  afforded  by  the 
bill  approved  by  the  conferees. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  agrees 
with  me,  that  such  a  procedure  would 
not  be  In  accord  with  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  or  the  desires  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring  before 
the  House  matters  in  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  regarding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 159  as  to  certain  definitions  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  bill  reported  by 
either  House.  The  conference  report 
states  that  the  new  definitions  adopted 


in  the  conference  substitute  merely  clar- 
ify ambiguities  and  do  not  reflect  any 
changes  of  policy  expressed  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  on  August  12,  1974.  At  that 
time  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Broyhill)  asked  for  an  ex- 
pression of  intent  from  the  managers  on 
the  majority  side  as  to  the  committee's 
intent  in  order  to  instruct  the  Secretary 
on  the  adoption  of  regulations.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  responded  to 
that  request  by  stating: 

In  short,  the  vehicle  manufacturer  should 
have  no  responsibility  for  safety-related  de- 
fects resulting  from  alterations  or  conver- 
sions of  completed  vehicles  unless,  of  course, 
It  Is  done  In  accordance  with  that  manufac- 
turer's Instructions,  or  authorization. 

That  Intent  remains  imchanged,  the 
Secretary  appears  to  be  adequately  In- 
structed to  adopt  regulations  that  will 
foreclose  the  possibility  of  the  vehicle 
manufacturer  being  held  liable  for  pen- 
alties or  for  the  costs  of  remedying  de- 
fects because  of  the  actions  of  others 
over  whom  he  has  no  control.  The  man- 
agers confirm  that  my  understanding  Is 
correct  and  that  the  intent  of  this  House 
as  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia on  this  point  is  also  the  Intent 
of  the  conference. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  the  conferees  hiive  worked 
out  both  language  and  alternatives  to 
the  thorny  dilemmas  presented  by  the 
virtually  unanimous  protest  of  this 
House  against  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's regulation  requiring  a  seat- 
belt-lgnltion  interlock.  The  resulting  in- 
convenience to  America's  motoring  pub- 
lic from  having  to  buckle  up  before  you 
could  start  your  car  to  move  It  from  one 
stall  to  another  in  your  own  garage — or 
having  to  buckle  up  a  bag  of  groceries  on 
one  of  the  front  seats  if  it  weighed  more 
than  6  pounds — this  sort  of  thing  was 
ridiculous  and  the  Congress  has  now,  in 
response  to  the  overwhelming  will  of  the 
public,  ended  the  seatbelt  ignition  inter- 
lock once  and  for  all.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  it  was  never  a  creature  of 
Congress  to  start  with. 

I  am  glad  I  was  able  to  be  helpful  in 
this  regard  as  the  prime  sponsor  of  the 
interlock  prohibition.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered by  regiilatory  agencies  that  we  are 
all  partners,  not  adversaries,  and  that 
anj-thlng  that  is  so  costly  and  so  funda- 
mental as  a  regulation  requliing  an  as- 
sembly line  fimction  for  the  entire  auto- 
motive industry  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  insofar  as  the  indus- 
try there  schedules  imports  into  the 
U.S-A.,  should  require  consultation  with 
and  approval  of  the  appropriate  over- 
sight committees  of  the  Congress  before 
it  Is  implemented.  Such  a  procedure  is 
assured  under  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

We  do  not  know  what  lies  ahead  in 
the  field  of  passive  restraints.  Air  bag 
enthusiasts  are  championing  an  expen- 
sive air  bag  protection  as  mandatory  in 
1977  models.  But  the  problem  here  is 
manifold  since  airbags  do  not  adapt 
themselves  to  smaller  vehicles  and  it 
may  well  be  that  size  and  adaptability 
may  be  conditions  precedent  to  appro- 
priate airbag  regulation,   especially   at 


the  mandatory  level.  A  further  trouble- 
some factor  is  that  airbags  provide  pro- 
tection only  against  collisions  in  the 
11-to-l  frame  on  the  clock.  They  do  not 
protect  against  rollovers  or  side  Impacts 
even  with  the  addition  of  a  single  seat- 
belt.  So  there  is  much  to  be  worked  out 
to  protect  the  motoring  public  and  its 
passengers. 

And  with  the  price  of  cars  going 
higher  and  higher  from  all  the  gadgetry 
being  imposed  on  the  industry  by  Gov- 
ernment regulation  It  should  be  obvious 
even  to  the  most  enthiisiastlc  restraint 
advocate,  that  airbags  that  are  very 
expensive,  ought  not  to  be  made  manda- 
tory equipment  imless  they  are  the  real 
answer.  That  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 

Meanwhile  one  thing  is  clear  by  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Congress 
in  the  legislation  now  before  us.  Seat 
belts  and  harnesses  are  all  motorists  can 
be  required  to  buy.  No  ignition  inter- 
locks. No  fancy  wiring.  No  sequential 
warning  systems.  And  this  is  as  it 
should  be. 

Hopefully  most  American  drivers  will 
buckle  up  voluntarily.  If  they  do  not  and 
they  end  up  with  that  steering  wheel  in 
their  stomach,  that  will  have  resulted 
from  their  own  decision  to  their  own  re- 
gret— but  this  too  Is  as  it  should  be  In  a 
still-free  America. 

As  long  as  it  does  not  relate  to  the  lives 
and  safety  of  others  it  is  no  part  of  the 
proper  function  of  bureaucracy  to  re- 
quire our  people  to  do  things  simply  be- 
cause It  is  not  good  for  them.  The  Con- 
stitution provides  otherwise,  for  which 
we  should  each  and  everyone  be  pro- 
foundLv  grateful. 

Appreciation  is  due  the  conferees  who 
labored  long  and  mightily  to  put  this 
conference  together.  The  same  spirit  of 
togetherness  as  we  encourage  education 
in  the  voluntary  use  of  seatbelts  and 
harnesses,  and  the  development  of  addi- 
tional driver  and  passenger  protections. 
is  the  goal  of  all  thoughtful  concerned 
.'Americans  in  this  Nation  on  wheels  in 
which  many  lives  are  needlessly  lost  in 
traflfic  accidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  wa£  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJH.  15427, 
AMTRAK  IMPRO\"EMENT  ACT  OF 
1974 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
15427)  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Senice  Act  of  1970  to  provide  flnanHni 
assistance  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  th^re  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
ber 8.  1974  ) 

Mr.  STAGGEFtS  idurinK  the  reading". 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
con.sidered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.|ectlon  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.   GROSS.    Mr.   Speaker,   reserving 
the   right   to   object,   I   vfill   say   to   my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Uiat  this  is  one  of  uiy  least  favor- 
ite boondoggles.  Does  he  Intend  to  take 
some  time  to  explain  what  trampired  in 
conference ' 
Mr.  STAGGERS   Yes.  Indeed. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGEFIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  essen- 
tially, the  bin  Is  the  same  as  the  Hoase 
bill  with  the  following  changes — 

First.  Amtrak  is  required  to  directly 
perform  its  own  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs— to  the  maximum  extent  practic- 
able; 

Second.  Amtrak  is  required  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  US.  Railway  Association, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  new 
Consolidated  Rail  Corporation,  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ridor project: 

Third.  The  Secretary  of  Treasury  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Customs  are  directed 
to  work  out  suitable  inspections  of  Am- 
trak international  trains; 

Fourth.  A  technical  amendment  allow- 
ing State  or  local  government  to  share 
subsidy  costs  for  Amtrak  routes  was 
adopted: 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion will  give  priority  in  designation  of 
experimental  trains  to  thase  States 
which  do  not  now  have  service; 

Sixth.  The  Secretin.-  of  Transportation 
is  required  to  adopt  guidelines  for  Am- 
trak planning  of  loan  grants; 

Seventh.  The  ICC  will  be  allowed  to 
represent  itself  in  Federal  court  when 
the  Department  of  Ja.tice  lja.s  a  conllict 
of  interest  or  does  not  want  to  represent 
the  ICC: 

Eighth.  A  study  of  high-speed  traim- 
portation  by  raal  between  the  west  coast 
cities— much  like  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor— was  adopted; 

Ninth.  A  technical  amendment  allow- 
ing State  utility  commission.s  to  modify 
certain  standards  prior  to  the  effective 
date  set  by  law  was  adopted; 

Tenth.  Federal  coordination  of  the 
proposed  intcrmodal  tcrmirml  at  Union 
Station  was  modified  so  that  nothing 
will  interfere  with  the  proposed  Visitors 
Center;  and 

Eleventh.  A  program  to  pn-eserve  his- 
torical rail  stations  wa,s  modified  and 


adopted,  giving  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation authority  to  designate  a  dem- 
onstration project. 

The  Senate  receded  on  six  of  its  pro- 
visions, including  an  amendment  which 
would  have  removed  the  current  salar>- 
limitation  on  Amirak  eniployee.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  "the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
DiNCELLi  such  time  a;  he  mav  con;^ume. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  yielding  to  me.  In  this,  a.s  in 
all  things,  the  gentleman  from  We.<;t 
Virginia  has  been  a  complete  gentleman 
and  I  certainly  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  hlra. 

It  will  be  noted  for  the  record.  Mr. 
Spo;iker.  that  I  wa-s  one  of  the  managers 
on  behalf  of  the  House.  It  will  also  be 
noted  from  the  remarks  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
that  my  name  does  not  appear  as  having 
signed  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Hoa.se.  I  wish  to  pre- 
.sent  before  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
the  reasons  therefor. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  was  a  rather  lean 
bill.  It  wa.s  a  Mil  directed  to  seeing  to  It 
that  Amtrak  had  those  things  necessary 
for  its  success  without  frills.  A  reading 
of  the  Senate  bill  will  disclose  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Senate  loaded  the  Am- 
trak authorization  down  with  a  large 
number  of  matters  that  do  not  properlj' 
belong  in  Amtrak  at  tliis  particular  time 
and  which  would  compel  the  taxpayers  to 
make  additional  pa>TTients  at  the  time  of 
the  subsidy  for  matters  that  I  regard  as 
being  imwise  both  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy  and  also  as  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  subsidy  would  be  given. 

For  example,  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
Is  a  .significant  adaptation  and  exp.\nsion 
to  the  Hou.<:e  bill  witli  respect  to  the 
Northeast  corridor.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  are  significant  expansions  of  the 
Hou.se  funding  with  respect  to  going  be- 
yond the  basic  system.  It  will  be  noted 
that  there  Ls  significant  expan.<:ion  of  our 
new  services  going  far  beyond  that  which 
w;xs  provided  in  the  House  bill.  It  will  be 
noted  that  there  are  significant  expan- 
sions with  regard  to  purchase  of  fiiclll- 
tles  such  as  stations,  expansion  of  sta- 
tions Including  the  expan;:,lon  of  a  .sta- 
tion here  In  Washington.  DC. 

The  original  Senate  bill  went  so  far. 
and  I  think  it  was  quite  improper,  as  to 
authorize  the  purchase  of  Union  Station 
again  after  the  House  had  already 
adopted  similar  legislation. 

I  think  the  House  was  far  too  gener- 
ous In  conceding  these  and  similar  points 
to  the  Senate,  and  I  think  that  were  It 
not  for  the  fact  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  and  the  urgency  of  providing  the 
necessary  assistance  to  Amtrak  to  assure 
its  continued  viability.  I  might  be  at  this 
time  rising  not  to  notify  the  House  but 
rather  to  urge  the  Hou.se  to  reject  the 
conference  report. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  relating 
to  the  Intermodal  sy.stem  that  do  not 
properly  belong  In  Amtrak.  There  are  a 
number  of  studies  Included,  such  as 
trarLsportatlon   from  downtown   to   alr- 
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port,  the  studies  for  rail  transportation 
for  recreational  purposes  and  a  number 
of  other  things.  Perhaps  these  things  be- 
long in  Amtrak.  perhaps  they  belong  in 
this  authorization  bill,  but  my  colleagues 
should  have  before  them  the  hard  fact 
that  never  were  hearings  held  on  these 
matters  in  the  House.  I  am  satisfied  a 
study  of  the  record  in  consideration  of 
these  matters  would  indicate  that  the 
Senate  did  not  consider  those  matters 

Now,  I  think  It  Is  too  often  forgotten 
that  we  are  equal  bodies,  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  During  the  course  of  dis- 
cussions with  the  Senate  conferees,  the 
statement  wa^  made: 

Well,  if  you  don't  want  theee.  we  will  Just 
terminate  the  conference  and  we  w4U  go 
back  and  the  Seriate  wiU  make  it  plain  who 
kUled  the  bUl. 

This  Is  something  I  very  strongly  dis- 
approve, but  I  will  say  to  my  coUeagues 
that  I  disapprove  even  more  strongly 
how  the  Senate  loads  and  lauds  this  bill 
worth  a  lot  of  money  for  which  there  is 
no  need.  Just  to  satisfy  the  ego  and  van- 
ity of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  or  to 
get  them  "brownie  points"  at  home.  This, 
in  my  view.  Is  clearly  WTong.  I  want  the 
House  to  be  aware  of  It  and  be  sure  that 
next  year  when  Amtrak  Is  before  us 
again  we  will  face  a  similar  situation  to 
which  the  House  will  be  alert  and 
which  the  House  will  object  to  and  re- 
ject, because  clearly  this  is  the  wrong 
way  to  legislate,  although  It  happens  to 
be  the  standard  way  the  U.S.  Senate 
functions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  not  able  to  under- 
stand precisely  what  the  gentleman  had 
to  say  about  the  railroad  situation,  If 
that  Is  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  a  result  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Hou.se  conferees,  the  gentle- 
man should  know  the  House  rejected 
the  purchasing  of  the  second  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  in  Washington  and  we  cut 
back  the  raids  on  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion in  Washington? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  Union  Station,  or 
whatever  we  call  It.  that  we  bought  again 
last  week  on  the  House  floor,  as  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  funds  for  that  Union  Station  were 
added  in  this  conference  report? 

Mr  DINGELL  No.  There  Is  money  for 
the  construction  of  the  station,  but  we 
are  buying   the  former  Union   Station, 
now  the  Visitors'  Center  atrain:  but  the 
House  conferees  did,  I  say  to  their  credit, 
reject  that  and  did  significantly  modifv 
many  of  the  Senate  raids  on  the  Treas- 
ur>-. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   KUYKENDALL.   Mr.    Speaker.   I 
want  to  join  in  some  of  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan   'Mr. 
DINGELL  1  \n  the  sense  that  the  Senate  did 
choose  to  make  this  bill,  to  a  large  degree, 
a  Christmas  tree;  but  I  wish  to  commend 
the  House  conferees  in  most  cases  and  I 
think  there   will  be  some  Instances  in 
which  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
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propriations  should  have  a  look  at  the 
compromise  made  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  four  primary  examples  of 
where  the  House  conferees  were  able  to 
correct  major  frills,  we  might  say.  in  the 
Amtrak  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  deleted  the 
limitation  on  salaries  of  Amtrak  officers, 
as  the  chairman  has  stated.  The  House 
conferees  were  successful  in  retaining  the 
salary  limitation. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  appropri- 
ated $100  million  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  intermodal  terminals  and  re- 
quired a  90-percent  Fede'-al  share  in  such 
projects.  The  House  conferees  managed 
to  cut  this  amount  to  $25  miUion  and  re- 
duce the  Federal  share  to  60  percent. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  authorized 
an  expenditure  of  $35  million  to  extend 
the  basic  Amtrak  system.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  successful  in  completely 
eliminating  this  provision. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bill  authorized  an 
expenditure  of  $3  million  for  a  study  of 
the  potential  for  hi.eh-speed  city-to-air- 
port rail  services.  Again,  the  House  con- 
ferees prevailed,  and  the  Senate  receded 
from  this  provision. 

What  we  have  before  us  today  is  basi- 
cally the  House  bill  with  some  minor  ad- 
ditions, which,  of  course,  should  be 
looked  at  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee;  but  I  feel  that  the  House 
conferees  did  the  maximimi  they  could 
do  under  the  circumstances. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, particularly  in  one  instance  where 
one  of  the  Senate  conferees  in  addressing 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  said, 
"Well,  do  you  want  to  stop  the  conference 
and  have  me  go  over  and  blame  the  whole 
thiny  on  you?" 

Those  are  exactly  the  words  that  were 
said  in  the  conference;  so  I  think  the 
House  conferees  did  the  best  possible  job. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report,  but  I  do  reserve  the  right  to  sup- 
port some  cuts  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
liropriations  when  they,  hopefully,  finish 
the  remainder. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  DiNCELL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  do  not  want  my  remarks 
to  reflect  adversely  on  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  conferees  who  I  think  under 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  all 
labored  did  an  outstanding  job.  I  refer 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Kuykendald  and  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  <Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wotild 
like  to  commend  the  House  conferees  for 
their  commendable  work  on  this  Amtrak 
biU. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  concern- 
ing the  conference  report,  particularly 
relating  to  the  experimental  programs 
recommended  in  the  conference  report. 
There  is  a  rail  service  which  formerly 
provided  passenger  service  between  San 
Francisco  and  Monterey,  Calif.  This  was 
one  of  the  very  last  services  to  be  dls- 
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continued.  I  am  wondering  if  this  kind 
of  program  can  be  put  pack  into  service. 
People  in  these  areas  and  along  this  route 
are  very  anxious  to  reinstate  passenger 
service. 

I  am  wondering  if  this  experimental 
program  would  qualify  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  the  work  he  has  done  to 
tr\'  to  get  the  reestablishment  of  this  rail 
.service.  From  the  description  he  has  given 
me.  both  here  and  in  private,  of  the  po- 
tential of  this  particular  service.  I  am 
quite  sure,  that  it  would  qualify  under 
the  section  of  the  Amtrak  Act  dealing 
with  experimental  routes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams). 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
this  conference  report.  This  is  a  very  im- 
p.irtant  bill.  It  is  one  of  the  few  that 
we  have,  I  think,  in  this  Congress  whfre 
wa  have  an  opportunity  to  try  to  go  for- 
ward in  a  constructive  fashion  on  the 
energy  crisis  by  maintaining  our  rights- 
of-way  throughout  the  United  States  for 
tlie  movement  of  rail  traffic.  Our  ability 
to  do  this  will  mean  that  in  the  future 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  use  the 
amounts  of  fuel  that  we  have  in  the  past 
in  the  more  expensive  and  more  fuel  con- 
suming vehicles. 

We  are  very  hopeful  that  this  bill  will 
also  maintain  throughout  the  United 
States  a  right-of-way  system  so  that  we 
will  have  available  the  rail  facilities  to 
move  passengers  rapidly,  not  only  up  and 
down  the  east  coast,  which  is  presently 
under  active  construction  and  work,  but 
also  the  west  coast,  with  the  new  system 
of  moving  people  rapidly  through  a  cor- 
ridor system. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
state  that  I  am  very  pleased  that  we  are 
working  with  the  new  intermodal  centers. 
This  will  allow  us  to  tie  together  our 
total  transportation  system,  and  by  being 
able  to  do  this  we  can  make  it  a  great 
deal  more  effective.  Therefore.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  confer- 
ence report  will  be  adopted.  I  think  the 
committee  has  done  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  to  accompany  H.R.  15427.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation. 

Included  in  this  conference  report  i.s 
a  provision  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  an  investigation 
and  study  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  social  advisability,  technical  fea- 
sibility, and  economic  practicability  of 
a  high-speed  ground  transportation  sys- 
tem between  major  west  coast  cities. 

Although  this  provision  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House-passed  version  of 
H.R.  15427.  it  was  previously  adopted  by 
the  House  as  an  amendment  to  H.R 
11450,  the  National  Energy  Emergency 
Act.  which  was  vetoed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  last  March. 

Many  of   the   Members   here   are   not 


familiar  with  some  of  the  problems  we 
have  on  the  west  coast.  And  one  of  those 
problems  is  intercity  travel — travel  be- 
tween San  Diego.  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran- 
cLsco.  and  other  great  cities.  In  fact,  the 
JJation's  most  heavily  traveled  air  cor- 
ridor by  3  to  1  is  the  route  between  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

F\irthermore.  the  traffic  forecast  indi- 
cates that  by  1985.  the  growth  factor 
alone  in  this  west  coast  route  will  amount 
to  several  times  more  than  the  traffic 
which  now  exists  ir  the  next  densest  air 
short-haul  route— Boston  to  New  York. 

By  automobile,  we  presently  have  6 
million  trips  a  year  between  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  This  is  about  equiva- 
lent to  the  auto  trips  in  a  year  between 
New  York  and  Boston. 

Today,  with  our  need  to  conserve  en- 
ergy, we  must  be  examining  alternatives 
to  botli  the  automobile  and  the  airplane 
to  pennit  people  access  to  travel  for  busi- 
ness and  pleasure.  Obviously,  one  way  of 
gaining  the  most  benefit  from  our  pre- 
cious energy  resources  is  to  provide  a 
ground  s.vstem — .similar  to  the  Metro- 
liner — which  gets  the  maxmium  pas- 
senger miles  per  gallon. 

li  travel  witiun  the  west  coast  were 
ever  curtailed  because  of  a  lack  of  an 
adequate  transportation  system,  serious 
harm  would  be  done  to  the  economy  of 
the  region,  as  well  as  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

But  presently,  we  do  not  even  have  a 
plan. 

This  provision  would  require  a  study 
of  the  most  practical  and  energy  efficient 
method  of  ground  transportation  in  the 
corridor  from  Tijuana.  Mexico,  to  Van- 
couver. Canada,  including  the  U.S.  cities 
of  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles.  Fresno.  San 
Francisco.  Portland,  and  Seattle 

The  provision  further  requires  the 
Secretary-  of  Transportation  to  report 
the  results  of  the  sludv-  and  investiga- 
tion, together  with  his  recommendations, 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President  no 
later  than  Januar>  30.  1977.  with  an 
int-erim  report  due  on  Jannar>'  30.  1976 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  conference  report  in  order 
that  we  might  finally  begin  the  vital 
West  Coast  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation study, 

Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  1974 

This  conference  report  is  the  product 
of  rather  lengthy  deliber-ation?  between 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  The 
House  coixferees  were  faced  with  a  diffi- 
cult situation  becau.se  the  House-passed 
bill  was  quite  straightforward  and  es- 
sentially limited  itself  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  fluids  and  extension  of  the  loan 
guarantees  to  Amtrak  The  Senate  bill, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  wide  range  of  topics,  many 
of  which  had  little  or  no  relation.ship  to 
the  basic  problems  of  Amtrak  and  all 
of  which  cost  a  lot  of  money  The  House 
conferees  succeeded  in  deleting  most  of 
these  provisions  or  at  least  reducing  their 
financial  impact 

There  are  four  primarj-  examples  of 
vhere  this  occurred : 

First.  The  Senate  bill  would  have  de- 
leted the  limitation  on  salaries  of  Am- 
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trak  officers  that  was  added  to  the  law 
by  Congress  in  1972.  The  House  con- 
ferees were  successful  in  relaininR  tlie 
salar>'  limitation: 

Second  The  Senate  bill  would  have 
appropriated  $100  million  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  intermodal  ter- 
minals and  required  a  90-t>errent  Federal 
share  in  such  projects.  Tlie  Hou.>e  con- 
ferees managed  to  cut  tJiis  amount  to 
only  $25  million  and  reduce  the  Federal 
share  to  60  percent: 

Third.  The  Senate  bill  would  hnve  au- 
thorized an  expenditure  of  $35  million 
to  extend  the  basic  Amtrak  system  The 
House  conferees  were  successful  in  com- 
pletely eliminating   this   po-ovision:    and 

Fourth.  Finally,  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized an  expenditure  of  $;?  million  for 
a  study  of  the  potential  for  hu;h -speed 
clty-to-airport  rail  services.  Asain.  the 
House  conferees  prevailed,  and  the  Sen- 
ate receded  from  this  provision. 

What  we  have  before  us  today,  then,  is 
basically  the  House  bill  with  only  a  few 
minor  additions,  none  of  Rhich  require 
extensive  Federal  exj>endlturt'  I  uifre 
adoption  of  the  conference  aRieement. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Sptaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  wis  ordered. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  Mr.  Siieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings on  the  conference  rejjort  be  post- 
poned until  5  p  m.  today. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlempn  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speakdr.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objectidn  is  heard. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INCjI'TRY 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentarj'  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speaker, 
would  it  be  in  order  to  move  that  the 
vote  on  this  measure  be  postponed  until 
5  p.m.? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  reqidres  a  unani- 
mous consent  request. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  in- 
quire as  to  who  objected?  s 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gejitleman  from 
Iowa.  I  believe,  objected,    i 

Would  the  gentleman  ouyect  to  ~"*h- 
holding  the  vote  until  4  p.m.? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  propose  that  the  vote 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speiiker.  regular 
order. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  this  conference  report  be  postponed 
until  5  p.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  theia  (.bie(  tuui  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemaa  from  Michi- 
gan? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  question  Ls  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  299.  nays  35. 
not  voting  100.  as  follows: 


AbzuB 

Aiaiiis 

Addabbo 

Aiexatiiier 

Anderson. 

Ca.ir 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak, 
Aimiinzlo 
.\."^h:ey 
nadtllo 
Barrett 
Bennett 
HerKland 

Bifster 

Blnrham 

Boggs 

Bowen 

Bray 

Breckinridge 

Hrlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Broyhlll.  N  C 

Buchanan 

B.irgener 

Burke.  Calif 

Hurke.  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

b.irlOD,  John 

Butler 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney,  Ohio 
Carter 
Cii.sey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 

(hfimberlaln 

Chnppell 

chi,<holm 

Clark 

Clau.sen. 

Cleveland 

13on  H. 
Cay 
Cochran 
Cohen 
(Oilier 
Collins,  III. 
Ccnyers 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Cronln 
Cuiver 
Daniels. 

Domlnlck  V. 
Danie'.Bon 
Davis.  Oa. 
Divls.  SC. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Ut-nt 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
DIggs 
IX>iiohue 
Downing 
i:)rinan 
Duiskl 
(iu  Bout 
Eckhardt 
K'lwards.  Ala 
Kdwards.  Calif. 
I'.iiberg 
Erienborn 
Ksrh 

Eshleman 
Kvans,  Colo 
F,i..-rll 
Kiiidley 

Kl.shcr 
Kl'  0(| 
Foley 
Kord 


Va 


(Roll  No.  6171 
YEAS— 299 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Gayrios 

Cilalmo 

Gibbons 

Gl.man 

Glnn 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa 

Gubser 

Oude 

Gunier 

Guyer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W 

Heinz 

HelstoskI 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlllls 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holt:'man 

Horton 

Howard 

Hunsate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

.Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Lagomarstno 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Long,  Md. 

Lu|an 

Luken 

McCIoskey 

McColllster 

McCcrmack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFail 

McKaj 

McSpadden 

Mncdonald 

Madden 

Madlgan 

Mahon 

Mann 

Marazlti 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Martin.  N  C. 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Mathl.s   Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvlnsky 

Mil  ford 

MInlsh 

Mink 

Min«hall 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Mollohan 


Pa. 


.  Ohio 
Md. 


Moorhcad, 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Necizl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Brien 

O'Neill 

Owens 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 
.  Pike 

Poage 

Powell,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Price,  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Range! 

Rees 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rlnaldo 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarasln 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Se  bell  us 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Slsk 

iskubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  NY 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
StelKer.  Wis 
Stephens 
.Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubbleneid 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Tavlor.  N.C. 
Teague 

Thomp.son.  N  J 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Towell.  Nev. 
Traxler 
Treen 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 


Vander  Jagt 

Wilson, 

Yates 

\'a!i(!cr  Veen 

Charles  H  . 

Yatron 

Vnnlk 

Calif, 

Youne.  Fla 

Vlporito 

Wll'on, 

Young.  Ga. 

VV  a'foniier 

Charles,  Tex 

.   Young.  IU, 

Waldle 

Wrlf-ht 

Young.  S  C. 

Wa'.«h 

W\att 

Young,  Tex. 

Whalen 

Wydler 

Zablockl 

Wluu'lns 

Wylie 

Zwach 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyman 

NAYS-    35 

Archer 

Daniel,  Dan 

Miller 

Armstrong 

fie  ;a  Garza 

Montpomery 

.^shbrook 

Dlngell 

Nichols 

Bafalls 

Duncan 

Quillen 

Baker 

Flowers 

Hobinton,  Va, 

Bauman 

Fiynt 

Runnels 

Beard 

Goodling 

Satterfield 

BevlU 

Gross 

Srhneebell 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

H.\rsha 

Symms 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Holt 

Wampler 

Camp 

Hosmer 

Whltleu 

CiawGon.  Del 

Landrum 

NOT  V07ING-  - 

100 

Abdnor 

Griffiths 

Patman 

Arends 

Grover 

PoficU 

Aspln 

Hii  ey 

Qule 

Bell 

Hanirner- 

Rarick 

Blackburn 

.schmldt 

Kel'l 

B  atnik 

Hanna 

HhoriPS 

Boland 

Haiirahan 

Roberts 

Boiling 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

Brad  em  as 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Ronrallo,  N.Y. 

Brasco 

Harrington 

Rooney.  NY 

Breaux 

Ha.stlngs 

Rousselot 

Btown.  Calif. 

Hubert 

Roy 

Brown.  Ohio 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Ruppe 

Burke.  Fla. 

Holineld 

Ruth 

Carey,  NY. 

Huber 

Sandman 

Clancy 

Hudnut 

Shoup 

Collin,-..  Tex 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Smith.  !o«a 

Conable 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Snyder 

Conlan 

Lnndgrebe 

Steel  man 

Conte 

Long,  La. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Crane 

Lott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Daniel.  Robert 

McClory 

Tlernan 

W,  Jr. 

MeKinney 

Udail 

Davis.  Wis. 

Miliary 

Vf-xrev 

Den  holm 

Mayne 

Ware' 

Dickinson 

Melcher 

White 

Dorn 

M.chfi 

Whiichurst 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Mills 

Wldnall 

Freilnehuysen 

Mitchell,  NY 

Williams 

Frenzel 

Mlzell 

Winn 

Froehllch 

Moorhead. 

Wolff 

Fuiton 

Calif. 

Young.  Alaska 

Gettys 

Mo.=s 

Zlon 

Goldwater 

OHara 

Green,  Oreg. 

Parrls 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Blatnlk. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Ehivis  of 
WLsconsln. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Dorn 
Mr.  Harrington  with  Mrs   Green  of  Oregon. 
Mr  O'Hara  w.  1th  Mr.  Gettys 
Mr    Hebert  with  Mrs   Griffiths. 
RoberUs  with  Mr.  Tlernan. 
Rooney  of  New  York   with  Mr.  Roy. 
Mr  Odall  with  Mr  Held 
-Mr   Rhodes  with  Mr   Rarick. 
Mr.  Arends  w  1th  Mr.  MlUa 
Moss  with  Mr    Mallary. 
Zlon  with  Mr,  HoUfield, 
Widnall   with    Mr.s    Hansen    of   Wash- 
ington 

Mr     Smith    of    Iowa    wuh    Mr.    Hansen   of 
Idaho 

.Mr    A.spln  with  Mr.  FYellnghuysen. 
Mr  Blackburn  with  Mr.  Hanna 
Mr    Conable    with    Mr    Robert    W     Daniel, 
Jr. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Crane 
Mr.  Conte  with  Mr   Collins  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Parrls  with  Mr.  Huber 
Mr    Michel  with   Mr    John.son  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr,  Patman  with  Mr,  Lott, 
Wolff  with  Mr,  Mlzell, 
Whltehiirst  with  Mr.  R'jppe, 
Hanrahan  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr  Orove.-  with  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr,  Ha.stings  with  Mr,  Ware. 
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Mrs  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Hudnut  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr  McKlnney  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr   White  with  Mr,  Conlan, 

Mr   Sandman  with  Mr.  Froehllch. 

Mr.  Roncalio  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Oold- 
waier. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Oallfornla  with  Mr.  Haley. 

.Mr.  Bell  with  Mr,  Breaux. 

Mr.  Clancy  with  Mr.  DickinBon. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Denholm  with  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Cali- 
fornia 

Mr.  Mitchell  or  New  York  with  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr    Landgrebe  with  Mr.  Quia. 

Mr   Brown  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Shoup  with  Mr.  Winn. 

.Mr.  McClory  with  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Taylor  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Steelman  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  H.R.  15427,  AM- 
TRAK IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1974 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.  119)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  CoN.  Res.   119 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  i  £/ie  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  in  the 
enrollment  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15427)  to  amend 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  ol 
Representatives  shall  make  the  following 
c.jrrectlons : 

ill  In  the  new  subsection  (gi  added  to 
section  305  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  by  section  3  of  the  bill,  strike  out 
"its  completion"  in  the  last  sentence  of  such 
stisscrtion  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
completion  of  such  project". 

(2 1  Strike  out  section  4.  and  Insert  In  lieu 
t:iereof  the  following: 

Sec  4.  Section  305  of  s-uch  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection; 

■'fi  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
establish  and  maintain  in  cooperation  with 
the  Corporation,  customs  inspection  pro- 
ced'irep  aboard  train?  operated  in  interna- 
tional intercity  rail  p.iSfenger  service  under 
paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  procedures  will  be  convenient 
for  p.isfengers  and  will  result  in  the  most 
rapid  possible  transit  between  embarkation 
a:id  debarkation  points  on  such   service". 

(3 1  In  the  amendment  made  to  section  4 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  by 
the  first  section  15  of  the  bill,  redesignate 
paragraph   (6)    as  section  6  of  the  bill 

i4i  Immediately  following  section  5.  In.sert 
the  section  redesignated  as  section  6  by  para- 
graph   i3i    of  this  concurrent   resoltitlon 

'5)  Redesignate  the  second  section  15  of 
the  br.i  as  section   16 

(6  I  Redesignate  the  existing  section  16  of 
the  bill   as  sectkan   17. 

Mr,  STAGGERS  i during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record  and  I  will  explain  It. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cor- 
rections are  strictly  technical,  changmg 
section  numbers  and  making  one  gram- 
matical change.  There  is  no  substantive 
change  made  in  any  way. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  lo  recon- 
.'-ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


KIYONAO  OKAMI 


Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  the 
bill  (H.R.  10827'  for  the  relief  of  Kiyo- 
nao  Okami  from  the  Private  Calendar 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio':' 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
please  explain  whether  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  Republican  side? 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  yes, 
it  has  been  cleared  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  tMr.  Wylie)  on  the  Repub- 
hcan  side. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  explanation. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  10827 
For  the  relief  of  Kiyonao  Okami. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  lor  the 
purposes  of  computing  the  retirement  an- 
nuity due  Kiyonao  Okami,  of  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, under  section  821  (a)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  1076  lai  ),  his 
promotion  to  fourth  In  grade  of  class  3  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  taken  effect  on  May  19, 
1968,  if  he  pays  any  additional  contributions 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  which  may  be  required 
by  section  811  of  such  Act  (22  U.S  C  1071  i 
because  of  the  effective  date  of  such  promo- 
tion. However,  he  shall  not  have  to  pay  any 
such  contributions  for  the  time  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  the 
Foreign  Service  through  the  date  on  which 
he  receives  the  first  increased  annuity  pay- 
ment resulting  from  such  promotloii.  The 
Increased  annuity  payments  resulting  from 
such  promotion  shall  be  effective  beglnnlns 
with  the  first  annuity  payment  after  the 
month  in  which  he  makes  the  additional 
contribution  provided  by  the  first  sentence 
of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  line  6:  Strike  "fourth  In  grade" 
and  Insert   "step  one". 

Page  2,  line  3:  After  "promotion."  Insert 
'The  said  Kiyonao  Okami  shall  be  given  the 
option  to  Increase  the  survivor  election  he 
made  at  retirement  up  to  the  maximum 
amount  possible  on  the  Increased  annuity 
authorized   by   this   Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S  3355, 
EXTENSION  OF  CONTROLLED 
SUBSTANCES  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  Senate 
bill  (S  3355'  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  to  pro\ide  appropria- 
tions to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration on  a  continuing  basis,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  heu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  ■;' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
bers. 1974.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  on  S.  3355,  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  Extension  of  1974, 
LS  a  good  conference  report  which  Is 
generally  very  favorable  to  the  House. 
The  House  bill  authorized  $480  million 
for  the  three  years  1975  through  1977 
The  Senate  bill  was  more  generous,  with 
authorizations  of  $875  million  for  5  years, 
1975  through  1979.  The  conference  re- 
port adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  and  thus  includes  no  increased  costs 
over  our  original  action. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  pro\'ision 
which  was  not  included  in  the  House 
amendment  which  was  intended  to  ban 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  any 
nation  which  the  Congress  found  by 
adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution  was 
not  effectively  banning  the  growing  of 
opium  poppies  or  preventing  opium  or 
its  derivatives  from  being  diverted  into 
illicit  markets.  Because  this  provision 
was  not  in  our  committee's  jurisdiction, 
and  because  the  House  had  already 
adopted  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
507  to  deal  with  the  same  problem,  we 
insisted  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
this  provision  and  they  were  able  tC'  do 
so. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  re- 
pealed the  so-called  no-knock  pro\'islorLs 
of  the  Federal  Controlled  Substances 
Act.  However,  the  Senate  bill  in  addition 
repealed  the  "no-knock"  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  The  Sen- 
ate was  verv-  firm  on  this  provb;lon.  we 
have  received  correspondence  from  both 
Mayor  Washington  of  the  District  and 
Chairman  Dices  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee saying  they  would  not  object  to 
our  accepting  the  provision,  and  we 
needed  to  be  consistent  with  the  Federal 
repeal.  Therefore,  the  conference  report 
contains  the  Senate  pro\'ision  and  re- 
peals "no-knock"  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  adopts  a 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill  which  was 
not  in  the  House  amendment  extend- 
ing the  protections  of  section  1114  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  agents  of 
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the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
and  a  provision  from  the  House  amend- 
ment which  was  not  contained  In  the 
Senate  bill  extending  parole  provisions  of 
sections    1103   and  4202  of   the  United 
States    Code    to    individuals    conceived 
under  the  old  narcotics  acts  repealed  in 
1970  by  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 
Concern  has  been  expressed  that  the 
amendment   made  by  section   2  of  the 
conference    report,    which    makes    the 
parole  provisions  of  section  4202  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  specifically  avail- 
able  to  persons   prosecuted  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Compre- 
hensive   Drug    Abuse    Prevention    and 
Control   Act  of   1970 — 1970  Drug  Act — 
does  not  expressly  refer  to  the  general 
savings  provision  of  section  109  of  title 
1  of  the  United  States  Code.  Section  109 
provides,  in  part.  that,  unless  otherwise 
specified  in  the  repealing  law,  the  repeal 
of  a  statute  does  not  release  or  extinguish 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture  incurred  under 
the  statute  repealed.  Section   109  is  a 
general     savings     provision     applicable 
when  there  is  n^  specific  expression  of 
congressional    intent    to    the    contrary. 
Sections  702  and  1103  of  the  1970  Drug 
Act   specified   that   there   would   be   no 
such  release  or  extinguishing  resulting 
from  the  repeals  made  by  such  act.  The 
Supreme  Court  In   WaTden  v.  Marrero, 
42  U.S.L.W.  4958  (June  19.  1974 >   found 
no  conflict  between  section  109  and  the 
provisions  of  section  1103— see  footnote 
10  of  the  decision — and.  consequently, 
also   used   section    109   to  support   the 
holding  of  the  case.  But,  the  amendment 
made  by  section  2  of  the  conference  re- 
port,  a   later   enactment   of   Congress, 
would  specifically  reverse  jectlon  1103^ — 
and  its  companion,  section  702 — with  re- 
spect to  the  availability  of  parole.  Thus, 
upon  enactment  of  the  cjonference  re- 
port section  109  would  conflict  with  a 
later  enactment  of  Congress  and  could 
then  not  be  read  as  overriding  the  clear 
Intent    of    Congress    in    making    such 
amendment,    and    the    decision    in    the 
Warden  case  respecting  the  availability 
of  parole  would  no  longer  l>e  applicable. 
This  is  a  good  conference  report  with 
which  I  think  we  can  all  agree  and  which 
contains  no  increase  in  costs  over  the 
original  House  bill.  I  urge  it*  adoption. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  rise  in  fUll  support  of 
the  conference  report.  As  the  chairman 
has  stated,  following  one  conference 
meeting,  the  conferees  have  agreed  to 
recommend  to  the  House  a  report  that 
retains  every  provision  In  the  House- 
passed  bill,  keeps  the  funding  levels  at 
identical  leveLs  authorized  In  the  House 
bill,  and  adds  two  provisions  contained 
In  the  Senate  bill  and  not  the  House  bill. 
These  provisions  consist  of  an  amend- 
ment to  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
which  makes  it  clear  that  an  exLstlng 
statute  which  makes  eissault  on  Federal 
officers  a  Federal  offense  aipplies  to  as- 
saults on  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration officers,  and  provisions  repealing 
the  District  of  Columblaj  "no-knock" 
provisions.  I 

The  first  provision  is  necessary  to  con- 
form the  exLstlng  assault  statute  to 
changes  made  by  the  1973  reorganization 
of  our  Federal  drug  abuse  enforcement 


efforts,  which  resulted  In  Incorporation 
of  functions  previously  performed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  Into  the  newly  established  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  The  exist- 
ing statute  protecting  Federal  ofHcers 
refers  to  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

Tlie  Justice  Department  has  requested 
that  this  provision  be  adopted,  because 
of  an  adverse  district  court  ruling  in  the 
southern  district  of  Texas.  Briefly,  in  the 
case  of  U.S.  against  Irlck,  the  defendant 
was  charged  with  assaulting  a  DEA  spe- 
cial agent  on  Augiist  27.  1973 — after  the 
transfer  of  authority  from  BNDD  to 
DEA  took  place.  The  judge  granted  de- 
fendant's motion  to  dismiss  on  grounds 
that  Congress  had  not  specifically  made 
it  an  offense  to  assault  a  DEA  official. 
The  provision  agreed  to  by  the  House 
thus  is  necessary  to  render  the  statute 
applicable  to  assaults  on  DEA  officers. 

The  second  provision  that  was  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  bill,  but  not  the 
House  bill,  repeals  the  so-called  no-knock 
provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  which  were  enacted  In  1970.  Al- 
though the  House  bill  repealed  the  "no- 
knock"  provisions  which  applied  to  Fed- 
eral drug  enforcement  agents  under  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act,  Jurisdiction 
over  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  lies 
with  the  House  District  Committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  advised  the 
House  conferees  by  letter  that  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  House  receding 
to  the  Senate  position  repealing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  "no-knock"  provisions. 
Jerry  Wilson.  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  has  stated  fiatly  that 
he  would  not  object  to  repeal  of  these 
provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration's  mission  is  to  control  the 
accessibility  of  narcotics  tmd  dangerous 
drugs  to  current  and  potential  drug 
abusers  throughout  the  United  States. 
While  substantial  efforts  and  accomp- 
lishments have  been  made  in  attaining 
this  goal,  this  legislation  is  necessary  to 
continue  the  efforts  of  the  DEA.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  En- 
virormient.  which  I  chair,  held  oversight 
hearings  on  October  7  on  the  status  of 
drug  addiction  and  control  In  the  United 
States. 

We  were  informed  that  during  the 
period  beginning  in  1971  through  Jan- 
uary of  1974.  all  Indications  were  that 
heroin  addiction  was  on  a  downturn  in 
this  country.  Law  enforcement  efforts, 
treatment  efforts,  and  the  success  of  the 
TurkL>;h  opium  ban  were  combining  to 
halt  the  flow  of  heroin  into  this  country 
and  to  treat  those  individuals  addicted 
to  heroin  and  other  dangerous  drugs. 
Within  the  past  few  months,  however, 
the  DEA  has  uncovered  a  new  source  of 
heroin  reaching  a  new  population  group. 
DEA  estimates  that  70  percent  of  the 
heroin  reaching  tills  country  today  comes 
from  poppies  grown  in  Mexico.  This  so- 
called  Mexican  brown  heroin  is  funnel- 
ing  up  from  the  Southwest  into  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  Midwest  and  South. 
DEA  is  currently  plotting  the  spread 
across  the  countrj'  of  the  Mexican  brown 
heroin  based  on  arrests  and  seizures.  The 


DEA  is  cooperating  with  the  Oovermnent 
of  Mexico  to  halt  the  flow  of  heroin  from 
Mexico,  and  has  increased  its  activities 
and  agents  on  the  United  States-Mexi- 
can border. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important 
measure  that  should  receive  the  full  sup- 
port of  this  body.  It  will  provide  needed 
funds  and  personnel  to  continue  the  at- 
tack on  illicit  drug  traffic,  from  Mexico 
and  elsewhere.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SURVIVING  SPOUSE  ANNUITIES 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
(8.  628)  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  an- 
nuity reduction  made,  in  order  to  provide 
a  surviving  spouse  with  an  annuity,  dur- 
ing periods  when  the  annuitant  is  not 
married,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  October 
7,  1974.) 

Mr.  WALDIE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  provisions  of 
S.  628  as  originaUy  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, except  for  certain  clarifying  lan- 
guage. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  628  pro- 
posed to  eliminate,  for  any  month  dur- 
ing which  an  annuitant  Is  not  married, 
the  reduction  in  annuity  that  a  retiring 
Federal  employee  or  Member  of  Congress 
accepts  upon  retirement  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  survivor  annuity  for  his  or  her 
spouse. 

As  you  may  recall,  on  April  24,  1974, 
the  House  passed  S.  628  after  substitut- 


ing an  entirely  new  text  for  the  Senate 
proTi$lon8. 

Tbe  primary  purpose  of  the  House 
amendment  was  to  repeal  those  provi- 
sions of  Ifae  eivfl  BOTlce  retirement  law 
which  now  require!  a  reduction  in  the  an- 
nuity of  a  retiring  employee  or  Member 
who  desires  to  provide  an  annuity  for  his 
or  her  surviving  spouse  and  those  provi- 
sions which  now  permit  a  retiree  to  deny 
his  or  her  spouse  entitlement  to  a  sur- 
vivor annuity. 

The  effect  of  Use  House  amendment  to 
S.  628,  therefore,  would  have  been  to  vto- 
vlde  an  automatic  annuity  to  a  siutIt- 
tng  spouse  without  iM?y  reduction  in  the 
retiring  employee's  annuity. 

The  Senate  blU  and  the  conference 
agreemeni  would  Increase  the  imfunded 
liability  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
fimd  by  $136.7  million  which  would  be 
amortized  by  30  annual  ai^n'oprlatlons  of 
$8.5  million. 

The  House  amendment,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have*  increased  the  un- 
funded liability  by  $6.85  billion,  result- 
ing in  annual  appropriations  of  $362 
million. 

In  view  of  the  Senate's  positlcm  on  the 
matter  of  cost,  and  the  fact  that  any  sig- 
nificant compromise  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill  also  would 
have  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  unfunded  liability  of  the  retire- 
ment fimd,  a  majority  of  the  House  con- 
ferees considered  it  clearly  advisable  to 
accept  the  conference  agreement,  which, 
as  noted  ecu-Uer,  Is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  Senate  bill. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  though  modest  In  na- 
ture, will  provide  much  needed  relief  for 
certain  6ivll  service  aimultants  and  I, 
therefore,  urge  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOOAir.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  concur  in  the  remso'ks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  say  that  Mt^ille 
the  House  conferees  were  Intent  on  stlckv 
ing  with  the  House  version  of  the  legis- 
lation, which  was  far  more  preferable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Federal 
retirees  and  employees,  we  had  the  choice 
betwe«i  this  bill  or  no  bill.  We  thought 
it  was  preferable  to  go  along  ^rttb  the 
Senate  version.  \ 

Hopefully,  in  a  future  Congress,  more 
beneficial  legislation  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  i^peaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  commend  him  on  his 
efforts  with  respect  to  this  bllL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  (» the 
conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  S.  628,  Just  agreed 
to.  

The  WEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
WALDIE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanloKJus   consent   that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  vfblch  to 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3007. 
ADTHORJEINO  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COM- 
MffiSION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
3007)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  and  ask  unanimous  cor^ent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Octo- 
bers, 1974.) 

Mr.  MEEDS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  passed  S.  3007 
in  May  of  this  year,  and  it  had  two  titles ; 
one  which  authorized  ai^roprlations 
for  the  operation  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  In  the  amount  of  $1,450,000. 
and  a  title  which  provided  that  expendi- 
tures for  food  rations  or  provisions  shall 
not  be  considered  payments  on  the 
claim. 

The  House  passed  a  companion  House 
bill,  but  thereafter  struck  out  the  Sen- 
ate language  and  inserted  the  House 
language  and  sent  it  back.  The  Senate 
demanded  a  conference,  and  conferees 
were  appointed  by  the  House.  The  House 
conferees  refused  to  go  al«ng  with  the 
Senate  conferees,  because  there  had  been 
no  hearings  in  the  House  on  the  subject 
matter  of  title  n,  which  was  only  the 
difference  in  the  two  bills;  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider it,  and  we  felt  it  was  improper  to 
ask  the  House  membership  to  pass 
something  on  which  there  was  no  hear- 
ings and  which  might  ultimately  lead  to 
additional  liabilities  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $100  million. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  recess 
the  conference,  to  Introduce  legislation 
containing  the  substance  of  title  n  of 
the  Senate  bill,  to  have  hearings  on  that 
matter,  to  work  it  through  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  and  to  be 
guided  ultimately  by  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

We  had  those  hearings,  and  we  had 
the  markup  in  the  subcommittee.  The 


bill  passed  in  the  full  committee  by  a 
vote  of  31  to  3.  At  that  time,  we  laid  that 
bill  upon  the  table  and  agreed  to  go  back 
to  the  conference.  The  House  Members 
then  receded  to  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  we  brought  the  matter  here  in  the 
conference. 

This  title  n  will  have  little  effect  on 
any  Indian  claim,  with  the  exception  of 
docket  74(B),  which  is  the  Sioux  claim 
for  the  Black  Hills  taking.  The  effect  of 
the  language  in  the  Senate-passed  bill 
and  what  we  are  now  bringing  before 
the  House,  and  the  conference,  prevent 
the  United  States  from  dediicting  from 
the  claim  of  the  Sioux  food,  rations,  and 
provisions  which  were  provided  to  the 
Sioux  Indians  after  the  United  States 
breached  the  treaty  and  took  the  land 
upon  which  they  were  residing.  Among 
this  land  was  the  Black  Hills  area  frcHn 
which,  incidentally,  almost  $2  biUicxi  has 
been  removed  in  gold  thiis  far.  and  con- 
fined them  to  a  reservation.  This  required 
the  food  rations  and  provisions  which  are 
here  in  question. 

In  other  words,  in  breaching  that 
treaty,  the  Sioux  were  confined  to  a  res- 
ervation where  they  could  not  himt  and 
could  not  practice  their  regular  method 
of  sustenance,  and  then  they  were  told 
that  they  would  accept  food  rationing 
and  provisions.  We  are  now  attempting 
to  charge  them  for  that.  In  effect,  by 
allowing  that  as  a  noffset  against  their 
claim  for  that  taking. 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  conference  committee 
report.  This  has  been  given  quite  a  lot 
of  study  this  year  by  our  committee  and 
I  think  they  worked  out  a  very  good 
situation  for  every cme  concerned. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the 
House  accept  the  conference  committee 
report. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  3007.  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1975.  The  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  as  part  of  Its  effort 
to  maintain  closer  supervision  over  the 
Commission,  comes  to  the  House  each 
year  to  authorize  funds  for  the  Commis- 
sion's operations. 

Congress  established  the  Claims  Com- 
mission in  1946  to  hear  and  settle,  for 
once  and  all  time,  aU  Indian  tribal  claims 
against  the  United  States.  These  claims 
are  legal  and  moral  in  nature  and  are. 
In  general,  for  lands  ceded  by  the  tribes 
to  the  United  States  without  compensa- 
tion or  with  inadequate  compensation. 
Under  the  1946  act.  the  Commission 
was  required  to  complete  its  work  within 
10  years.  However,  the  Commission  was 
unable  to  meet  that  requirement,  due 
to  difficulties  in  researching  100-year- 
old  claims.  In  establishing  what  amount- 
ed to  "new  law"  and  irmimierable  legal 
and  bureaucratic  delays.  Four  times  the 
Congress  has  extended  the  time  limit 
for  a  5-year  period.  When  It  voted  the 
last  extension  in  1972.  Congress  decreed 
that  the  life  of  the  Commission  will  ex- 
pire in  1977.  Any  unfinished  business 
will  at  that  time  be  transferred  to  the 
court  of  claims  for  completion. 
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To  date,  the  Claims  Commission  has 
settled  more  than  400  of  611  claims  and 
awarded  judgments  totaling  ftearly  $550 
million.  Of  the  approximately  200  claims 
remaining,  60  are  in  various  stages  of 
appeal.  In  the  court  of  hearings  on  this 
authorization  the  Commis.slc«i  reported 
that  It  expects  to  complete  adtion  on  all 
remaining  work  by  the  197J  deadline. 
The  legislation  before  us  is  tesential  to 
continue  the  process  of  giving  final  res- 
olution to  these  long  standing  Indian 
claims. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3007  mcludfs  language 
amendmg  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
any  expenditures  the  United  States  made 
on  behalf  of  an  Indian  claimant  for  food, 
rations  or  provisions  carmqt  be  offset 
agamst  any  award  as  a  payment  on  the 
claim.  Offsets  of  this  type  ^  have  been 
minimal,  totaling  less  than  SI 00.000  In 
the  more  than  250  judgments  awarded. 
However,  the  1946  act  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  allow  these  offsets  In  all  cases 
in  which  such  expenditures  have  been 
made  The  Commission  is  thus  bound, 
regardless  of  unique  facts  or  circum- 
.stances  which.  In  a  few  cases,  would 
render  the  offset  not  only  tmfair  but 
grossly  unjust. 

The  Indian  Affairs  Subcomlnlttee  held 
thorough  hearings  on  this  a*nendment, 
and  gave  careful  consideration  to  Its 
effects  on  Indian  claims  alretdy  settled, 
.still  pending  before  the  Conunission  or 
on  appeal.  After  examining  tHe  facts  and 
the  equities  involved,  the  sUbcommltec 
approved  the  amendment  arid  the  full 
Interior  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  31  to  3. 
concurred 

I  urge  the  Members  to  approve  the 
conference  report  on  S.  3007.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  expedite  the  fair, 
equitable,  and  final  settlement  of  all 
Indian  claim.s. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previoas  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port 

Tlie  previous  question  was  Ordered 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  wa3  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  '^vas  laid  on  the 
rable. 


GENERAL    LEAVf 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Eask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Membefs  may  have 
,T  legLslative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ffom  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection.       ] 


PROVIDING  FOR  INDEMNIFICATION 
OP  METROPOLITAN  MUBEUM  OF 
NEW  YORK  FOR  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE 
SUFFERED  BY  OBJECTS  IN  EX- 
HIBITION IN  UNION  09  SOVIET 
SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Speaker.  I  tsk  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
'SJ.  Res.  236»  to  provide  for  the  In- 
demnification of  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 


um of  New  York  fc«-  loss  or  damage  suf- 
fered by  objects  in  exhibition  In  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man will  tell  us  about  this. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
glad  to  explain  this.  This  is  a  blU  to  allow 
the  U.S.  Government  to  insure,  as  the 
Government,  actually,  the  art  objects 
that  are  going  on  exhibition  from  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  the  gentleman  remembers,  we 
discussed  this  in  the  committee.  We  could 
buy  the  Insurance  privately  for  $400,000. 
It  could  be  Government  funds.  If  this  bill 
passes,  the  Government  insures  it,  as  the 
insurer,  and  chances  are  It  costs  nothing. 
In  all  of  the  exhibits  we  sent  abroad  be- 
fore, the  total  loss  has  been  tmder  $25,000. 
So  it  Is  a  choice  of  whether  Government 
funds  are  used  to  buy  private  insurance, 
or  whether  the  Government  stands  be- 
hind this  and  indemnifies  the  Metropoli- 
tan for  Its  loss. 

As  the  gentleman  remembers.  In  the 
conimittee  we  also  pointed  out  it  would 
not  all  go  in  one  plane  or  in  one  ship- 
ment. No  more  than  $5  million  would  go 
on  any  one  shipment. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays>' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  8f)eaker.  as 
sponsor  of  the  bill  under  consideration, 
I  rise  In  strong  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  236  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  indemnification  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  New  York  for  loss  or 
damage  suffered  by  objects  to  be  ex- 
hibited In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  In  1975. 

At  the  outset.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Hays  )  who  cosponsored  this  resolu- 
tion with  me  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
ConMnlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  worked 
diligently  to  Insure  that  It  received  timely 
attention.  And  I  wish  also  to  thank  the 
Senate  sponsor  of  the  bill.  Senator 
CLAiBORNr  Pell  of  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  cultural 
exchange  can  be  an  expensive  undertak- 
ing. 

But  when  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  agreed  to  participate  In  an  exchange 
program  with  the  Soviet  Union,  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  signed  In  1973  between 
former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
Communist  Party  Chairman  Brezhnev, 
the  museum  authorities  did  not  antici- 
pate that,  in  addition  to  the  substantial 
costs  normally  involved  in  such  an  ex- 
change, the  cost  of  Insuring  Its  exhibit 
could  run  as  high  as  $400,000. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union 
in  April  1975  will  send  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan, and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum, the  finest  exhibition  ever  mounted 
of  their  incomparable  collection  of  gold 
and  silver  objects  from  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  Scythian  civilization. 


In  turn-,  the  MetropoMtwn  is  platmlng 
to  send  to  the  Soviet  Union  100  trf  Its 
most  Important  palntlngsfrom  108»  to 
19th  century  American  and  BUM>pei|t 
artists.  The  value  of  tMeee  petfDtiDO  fe 
estimated  to  be  $76  m&116^. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  beteause  of  the  enor-' 
mous  expense  involved  In  Insuring  the 
Metropolitan  "8  exhibit  It  appeared  for  t 
time  that  the  museum  would  not  be  able 
to  honor  the  commitment  made  between 
a  former  American  President  and  the  ac- 
knowladged  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wll  coeptmsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  me  would 
simply  authorize  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  conclude  an  agreement  with'  the 
Metropolitan  to  Indemnify  the  muoeum 
for  any  substantial  loss,  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary,  incurred  to  the  museum's 
collection  while  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
in  transit  to  and  from  the  tTS.SH.  and 
the  museum. 

The  chances  are  great,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  costs  to  the  Government  for  this 
resolution  will  be  nothing  at  all,  for  the 
Metropolitan  limits  the  dollfir  value  of 
any  shipment  of  art  on  any  single  air- 
craft to  $5  million  to  limit  the  poabibiUty 
of  a  catastrophe. 

And  I  must  not*  also  that  Mr;  Doogia* 
DlUon.  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  iiAs  written  to  advise  me 
that: 

Damages  and,/ or  loeaes  in  maj<»r  Intcnia- 
Uonal  exchanges  of  worlsa  of  art — both  In 
our  own  experlenca  and  that  of  major  mu- 
aounu  around  the  world  of  vMoh  «•  ar« 
aware — have  never  exceeded  936,000.  ThlB 
record  has  be«n  made  possible,  In  part,  by 
the  blgheot  professional  standards  of  secu- 
rity and  handling  of  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dhe  risks  invc^ed  are 
small  and  the  potential  for  good  will  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union  is  huge. 

If  cultural  exchanges  are  as  Important 
as  we  say  they  are,  the  Government 
should  Insure  these  works  of  art  ao  that 
the  forthcoming  exhibit  can  do  what  ve 
all  want  it  to:  Help  improve  our  rela- 
tion* with  the  people  of  the  flovlrt. 
Union.  ^^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution  as  follows:  '^ 

S.J.RrB.  236  .  ! 

Resolvd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  R^"* 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amerika 
\n  Congresi  astembUd.  That  tbf  Secretary  of 
Stat©  (or  such  officer  of  the  Department  of 
State  as  he  may  designate)  la  authoiflaed  »o 
conchide  an  agreement  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  located  In  New  York, 
New  York,  for  InOeinnlflcatlon  of  such  mu- 
seum, in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such 
agreement,  for  Igos  or  ««mage  suffered  by 
objects  m  an  exhibition  of  such  mus«um  m 
the  tJixion  of  Sovlat  Socialist  Republics  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  between  such  mu- 
seum and  the  Mimstry  of  Culture  of  th« 
Union  of  Soviet  aoclallst  RepubHcs.  which 
agreement  was  made  In  accordance  *lth  the 
gen»ral  agreement  on  contracts,  exchange. 
and  cooperation,  signed  July  19.  1973.  by  the 
tJnlted  States  and  the  tJnlon  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  The  agreement  concluded 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  provide  for 
.such  Indemnification — 

(1)  during  the  period  then-orks  of  art  are 
In  transit  from  tbe  premiaes  at  said  museimi, 
on  exhibition  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist RepubUcs,  and  returning  to  said  prem- 
ises; and 
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(2)  only  tor  substantial  loss  or  damage  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Btate. 
In  the  case  of  «  olalna  for  loos  or  damage 
wtUt  respect  t»  s,a.  item  or  Items  which  are 
covered  under  such  ■gnemem,  the  Secretary 
shall  certify  tbe  valKtlty  of  the  claim  au'd 
-the  axn»unt  at  the  lObS  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hoiiia  Of  Repraaentatlves  and  the  Prcsldem 
of  the  Sena ta  There  axe  auttiorlaed  to  be 
approprtated  tuctt  sums  tu^  majr  be  neressary 
to  carry  out  an  agraement  Aoncludad  pur- 
suant to  chia  Joint  letolutdom,.     Is   :TO.J.t 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ACCEPTINQ  OIFT  OP  THE  CENTEN- 
NIAL SAFE,  EXPRESSING  THANKS 
TO  THE  DONOR.  AND  AUTHORIZ- 
ING DISPLAY  IN  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  84> 
accepting  the  gift  of  the  centennial  safe 
and  expressing  the  thaaks  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  late  donor,  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Deihm,  and  authorizing  its  display  in  the 
Capitol  to  create  Interest  in  the  forth- 
coming Bicentennial,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

iTie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  Is  It  that  Is 
to  be  exhibited? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  This  is  a  safe  obtained  a 
century  ago  by  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Deihm 
of  New  York.  The  safe  contains  various 
mementos  of  the  period.  The  formal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  safe  will  make  possible 
its  dL-splay  during  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration In  1976. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  that  be  in  the  ro- 
tunda or  somewhere  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Library  will  detemUne  a  suitable 
location  and  direct  the  Architect's  place- 
ment of  the  safe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Yes 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  not  suggested  that 
it  will  absolutely  require  a  new  building. 
Is  it? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  No.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  It  will  not  require  a  new 
building. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  who  had 
title  to  this,  and  an  heir  of  an  individual 
who  had  custody  of  the  safe's  key  has 
agreed  to  renounce  all  claims  to  the 
safe,  if  formal  acceptance  was  made  by 
the  U.S.  Congress.  That  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Gold  was  used  in  those 
days.  Will  there  be  any  gold  In  this  safe 
or  valuables  of  any  nature? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
body knows  precisely  what  is  In  the  safe. 
The  key  will  be  turned  over,  and  the 
safe  is  to  bft  opened  in  1976  by  the 
President. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  have  the  opportunity  to  correct 
a  congressional  oversight  that  has  ex- 
isted for  97  years  by  accepting  the  gift  of 
a  "centennial  safe"  containing  valuable 
historical  memorabilia  dating  back  into 
the  first  century  of  our  Nation. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
we  have  sought  the  passage  of  a  House 
joint  resolution  since  the  preceding  Con- 
gress that  would  place  us  ofQcially  on 
record  as  accepting  the  safe  as  a  gift 
from  the  late  Mrs.  Charles  F,  Deihm,  of 
New  York  City. 

I  believe  it  especially  important  that 
we  approve  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
84  today  so  that  we  can  proceed  with 
plans  to  include  this  Large  safe  and  Its 
historic  contents  in  the  American  Bi- 
centennial celebration,  for  which  plans 
are  being  rapidly  developed. 

At  one  time  there  were  some  legal 
questions  concerning  ownership  of  the 
safe,  but  those  have  now  long  been  satif- 
factorily  resolved  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  further  delay. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  "centennial  safe."  let 
me  give  just  a  brief  background. 

Mrs.  Deihm  was  a  publisher  in  New 
York  and  a  Civil  War  widow.  She  wanted 
to  contribute  to  our  Nation's  Centennial 
Exposition  that  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876.  She  purchased  the  huge.  5-foot- 
high  safe  and  spent  months  collecting 
suitable  artifacts  to  place  Inside  it. 

Among  the  contents  are  photographs 
and  autographs  of  both  famous  and 
lesser  known  personahtles  of  America  s 
first  century.  There  are  newspapers, 
books,  and  a  great  many  other  Items, 
such  as  silver,  gold  and  mother-of-pearl 
pen  and  ink  stands  crafted  by  Tiffany's 
to  autograph  the  huge  volumes  the  safe 
contains,  one  presented  by  Henr>-  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow. 

The  safe  was  quite  an  attraction  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  and  the  following 
year,  in  1877.  Mrs.  Deihm  made  It  a  gift 
to  Congress,  to  be  kept  and  opened  again 
at  the  Bicentennial.  The  safe's  contents 
were  .sealed  behind  glass  at  a  ceremony 
on  February  22,  1879.  Attending  that 
event  were  President  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes.  Vice  President  WiUlam  A  Wheel- 
er. Cabinet  members,  Mrs.  Deihm.  and 
a  great  many  other  national  figures. 

What  happened  to  the  safe  after  that 
time  is  somewhat  sketchy. 

We  know  that  for  almost  three  dec- 
ades it  was  exposed  to  the  elements  as  It 
sat  under  the  East  Portico  of  the  Capitol. 
I  found  it  a  few  years  ago  in  a  dingy 
storeroom  in  the  Capitol  basement,  where 
apparently  it  had  been  forgotten  for  gen- 
erations. 

After  an  extended  search  before  locat- 
ing the  key  and  combination,  Mr.  George 
M.  White,  our  Capitol  Architect,  and  I 
opened  the  outside  iron  doors  of  the  safe 
in  1971  to  be  sure  that  the  contents  were 
still  intact.  Respecttog  Mrs.  Delhm's 
wishes,  we  did  not  disturb  the  glass  en- 
closure, which  is  still  Intact. 


.^fter  thoroughly  searching  the  records 
of  Congress,  hov  ever,  we  could  find 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Congress  had 
ever  acted  to  accept  the  gift.  Somehow. 
Congress  apparentlj-  just  never  got 
around  to  it  and  the  safe  was  stored 
away  and  forgotten. 

Novv  we  have  the  chance  to  rectify 
that  oversight  by  passing  this  resolution 
oi  formal  acceptance  and  publiclj-  ex- 
;  re.ssing  our  thanks  to  Mrs.  Deihm. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  find  a 
.suitable  place  for  displaying  it  in  the 
Capitol  during  our  Bicentennial  and  that 
v,e  can  do  all  possible  to  carr>-  out  Mrs. 
Deihm 's  wishes,  which  are  inscribed  on 
■-he  safe's  doors  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  wish  of  Mrs  Deihm  that  this 
safe  may  remain  closed  until  July  4.  1976, 
then  to  be  opened  by  the  Chief  ilaglstrate 
cf  ihe  United   States 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  coDeagues  to 
give  unanimous  consent  to  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H    Con    Res    84 

Whereas  in  1877,  Mrs.  Charles  P  Deihm 
o:  New  York  City,  a  publisher,  a  dedicated 
patriot,  a  Civil  War  widow  (now  deceased), 
presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  B  safe,  kiJo«-n  as  the  centennial  safe, 
filled  with  memorabilia  imkmg  the  Nation's 
first  centennial  year  1 1876)  with  an  expected 
bicentennial  celebration  In  1676: 

Whereas  the  Idea  for  this  safe  was  con- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Deihm.  who  thereupon  had 
the  safe  made  and  collected  the  memorabilia 
contained  In  s&id  safe,  for  display  at  the 
1876  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia; 

Whereas  the  said  safe  remained  on  display 
at  the  1876  centennial  untU  the  close  of 
that  exposltlc::,  after  which  it  was  delivered 
In  December  1877  to  the  United  States 
Capitol; 

Whereas  the  doors  of  this  safe  contain  the 
inscription,  "It  Is  the  wish  of  Mrs.  Deihm  that 
this  safe  may  remain  closed  until  July  4, 
1976.  then  to  be  opened  by  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  United  States"; 

Whereas  this  safe  has  remained  In  the 
custody  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
since  1377,  but  has  never  been  formally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress,  or  publicly  displayed 
In  the  United  States  Capitol  except  for  a 
short  period  In  1878-1879: 

Whereas  this  safe  and  its  contents  are  now 
deemed  objects  of  historical  interest,  appro- 
priate for  acceptance  and  display  by  the 
Congress,  particularly  during  the  1976  bi- 
ceiiteiit-lal  celebration:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatiziea 
I  the  Senate  concurring  \ .  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  formally  accepts 
with  thanks,  as  a  gift,  the  safe,  Imown  as 
the  centennial  safe,  and  its  contents,  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  In  1877  by  the  late 
Mrs,  Charles  F.  Deihm  of  New  York  City 

Sec.  2.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under 
tne  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library,  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  the 
said  centennial  safe,  with  its  contents,  to  be 
placed  In  such  location  in  the  United  States 
Capitol  as  determmed  by  the  Joint  Comnat- 
tee  on  the  Library  and  to  display  the  same 
to  the  public,  with  adequate  security  pro- 
tection, durmg  the  1976  bicentennial  cele- 
bration and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Joint 
committee  may  deem  proper  or  desirable 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w'as  laid  on  the 
Uble. 
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Mr.  NEDZI  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  ther«  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemf^i  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
1163 

Mr.  M(  FALL.  Mr.  Speakefi,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  nndnlght 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  1163,  continuuig  appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection.       I 

4-H  CLUBS  IN  OUR  CITIES 

(Mr.  VVHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Bouse  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  WRITTEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  identified  with  4-H 
Club  work  over  the  years,  since  I  was  a 
member  in  high  school  at  Caacllla,  Talla- 
hatchie County.  Miss. 

For  years.  In  the  Congress.  I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee which  recommends  funds  for  this 
most  excellent  program  for  training 
originally  farm  youth  from  which  has 
come  many  of  our  greatest  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  recent  y«ars.  I  have 
deplored  the  fact  that  more  and  more  of 
our  people  have  gathered  In  our  cities 
where  many  of  the  benefits  of  rural 
America  have  been  lost,  Inclttdlng  mem- 
bership In  the  4-H  Clubs. 

For  years,  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture-Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection,  of  t^hich  I  am 
chairman,  has  actively  promoted  the  4-H 
program. 

About  10  years  ago  we  appropriated 
S7  5  million  to  promote  4-H  type  pro- 
grams in  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  many  members 
will  be  equally  interested  in  knowing  that 
as  of  calendar  year  1973  4-H  Clubs  had 
expanded  to  our  cities.  30.6  percent  were 
In  towns  of  10,000  or  larger,  vsith  8.3  per- 
i^ent  beinfj  from  cities  of  50.000  or 
larger.  These  figures  .--how  that  4-H  is 
truly  a  national  program  serving  both 
urban  and  rural  areas  alike.  I  nm  e.spe- 
cially  proud  of  the  role  of  n^  subcom- 
mittee and  I  believe  our  hearln(ps  through 
the  years  have  fully  proven  that  few 
Federal  programs  are  more  elective  per 
dollar  spent. 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  onl^  eight  per- 
sons to  have  received  the  41h  Alumni 
Recognition  Award.  Of  all  •  the  many 
awards  I  have  been  fortunate  to  receive 
since  coming  to  Congress,  there  is  none 
I  value  more  highly. 

Mr.   Speaker,  our  subcomihlttee   also 


sponsored  the  program  for  teaching 
nutrition  in  the  low-income  areas  of  our 
cities.  3.5  million  people  are  estimated 
to  have  seen  TV  programs  which  get 
thLs  vital  information  over  to  those  who 
need  it  worse. 

I  take  this  time  to  call  attention  to 
an  outstanding  article  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Enquirer.  The  article  tells  of  the 
changes  in  4-H  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  10  years  as  Trappe  Borough 
outside  of  Philadelphia  has  changed 
from  a  rural  to  a  suburban  county.  In 
spite  of  an  almost  total  change  from 
rural  to  suburban,  the  Trappe  Borough 
4-H  Club  has  been  able  not  only  to  hold 
its  own  but  to  expand  Its  membership 
from  20  to  33  members. 

This  is  a  success  story  which  is  being 
repeated  throughout  the  Nation,  and  in 
these  times  when  the  public  is  hunger- 
ing for  good  news  I  believe  it  deserves 
more  recognition  than  it  has  received. 
That  is  why  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  this  complimentary  article  in  the 
Philadelphia  Enquirer  because  it  repre- 
sents a  recognition  by  one  of  our  major 
metropolitan  newspapers  of  the  con- 
tributions being  made  in  urban  areas  by 
the  4-H  programs. 

Mr  Speaker  while  this  heart-warm- 
ing story  of  success  may  be  unfamiliar 
to  many  urban  residents.  It  comes  as  no 
surprise  to  me.  One  of  my  greate.st  senses 
of  accomplishment  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress  has  come  from  my  a.ssociatlons 
with  the  4-H  Club  program.  The  article 
follows: 

[From   the   Philadelphia   Enquirer,    Oct     13 
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Ttje   4  H   Cn'B   Sheds   Barktakd   Image 

fBy  Jack  Hurst) 
Ten    years    ago,    the    4  H    club    of    rural 
Trappe    Borough     In     western     Montgomery 
County    fit    Us    organization's    hayseed    na- 
tional Image 

The  club  consisted   of  20  youths  growing 
up     In     pasturen.     chlckenyarda     and     truck 
fields — and   probably   expectliig   to   live  for- 
ever In  the  pungency  of  pUed  cow  manure. 
But  not  any  more 

Today  Trappe  Is  suburban.  Its  roads  paved 
and  Its  pastures  and  fields  hardly  more  than 
cattle  pens  and  gardens  Interspersing  homes 
and  nuing  stations. 

And  Its  4-H  club  no  longer  has  a  single 
member  living  on  a  working  farm.  But  It 
has   33   members   who  don't. 

"Most  people  have  the  nUstaken  Impres- 
sion that  4  H  Is  Just  for  farm  kids— that  Is 
fhe  battle  we're  always  fighting,"  says  Mrs. 
Mld>,;e  Lltchert,  one  of  15  adult  leaders  for 
Trappe's  chib 

"It  certainly  started  with  tomatoes  and 
corn  and  chickens  and  pigs,  but  It  Lsn't  much 
of  that  anymore.  Our  club's  projects  relate 
much  more  to  urban  life  than  they  do  to  the 
farm" 

The  national  4  H  club,  which  Is  celebrat- 
ing Its  annual  "week"  this  week  (Oct.  13-:9) . 
used  to  preoccupy  Itself  with  teaching  farm' 
kids  how  to  manage  agriculture-oriented 
"projects."  Now  it  is  following  much  of 
America's  frirmer  farm  population  into 
suburbs  and  c!tles 

Whereas  about  8  percent  of  4-H  Involve- 
ment was  located  In  suburbs  and  In  cities  of 
more  than  50,000  In  1969.  about  15  percent 
wa-s  located  there  In  1973.  In  Pennsylvania 
only  20  percent  of  the  active  4-H  members 
live  on  working  farms;  30  percent  now  live 
In  urban  or  suburban  areas  of  more  than 
10.000  population. 

By  gradually  changing  its  base,  4-H  haa 
also  swelled   lt.s  membership. 


A  tot*!  of  5.3  million  youngsters  were  in. 
volved  In  4-H  programs  in  1973.  as  compar«<] 
to  2.9  mUllon  a  decade  before.  There  ar« 
presently  82.000  members  In  PenosylTau^ 
nearly  double  the  42,000  In  ISM. 

A  spokesman  for  tbe  Nattonal  4-H  I^>uQ. 
datlon  In  Washington  agreed  last  week  that 
rising  concern  over  supermarket  prtoea  and 
the  unavallabUlty  of  agricultural  products, 
along  with  the  rapidly  spreading  practice  of 
patio  and  backyard  gardening  in  Intensive- 
population  areas,  U  helping  the  urban  and 
suburban  spread  of  4-H  clube. 

"We're  continuing  to  move  Into  the  dtlca, 
although  we've  never  made  It  <mr  business  to 
storm  any  particular  area,"  the  spokesman 
said.  K-~~"-u 

"For  Instance,  we  have  food  and  nutrition 
programs  for  low -income  pec^le,  and  In  cities 
like  Indianapolis  we  have  clubs  that  have 
taken  wlndowt>ox  and  highway  median-strip 
gardening  as  projec1»." 

*-H  membera  range  In  age  from  eight  to 
19.  and  the  clubs  themselves  are  sponsored 
by  the  land-grant  college  extension  services 
in  the  60  states. 

Most  of  the  kids  in  It  are  in  their  pre- 
teens  or  early  teens,  and  nearly  two-thirds 
of  them  are  gtrls,  nationally  and  locally. 

"I  don't  quite  know  why  it  Is,  but  It  has 
always  been  pretty  muoh  that  way,"  mn 
Mrs.  Lltchert. 

ROICa      CCONOMIC8 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  female  domi- 
nance (a  dominance  the  national  organiza- 
tion Is  contlnt.aUy  trying  to  balance  with 
new  male  membership)  the  4-H  club  has  al- 
ways been  associated  with  many  home  eco- 
nomics-styled projects. 

Theee  Include  sewing,  the  making  of  cloth- 
ing, and  cooking — even  foreign  and  regional 
cooking. 

The  club  also  tries  to  be  an  active  part  of 
the  community,  staging  a  variety  show  at  the 
Montgomery  County  Geriatric  and  RehabU- 
itatlon  Center  and  conducting  a  paper-i»- 
cycllng  drive  every  two  months. 

Socially,  there  are  camping  trips,  biking 
hikes,  a  fair  and  banquet,  and  a  trip  to  Get- 
tysburg for  all  members  of  the  Trappe  club. 

There  weren't  nearly  so  many  different 
kinds  of  projects  or  activities  when  Mrs. 
Utchert  was  a  member  of  the  Trappe  club 
16  or  20  years  ago. 

"The  roads  around  here  weren't  even  paved 
then,"  she  recalls. 

BIGGEST  CHANGE 

The  biggest  change  from  those  days,  she 
says,  Is  the  wish  of  the  members  to  actively 
participate  In  aU  of  the  work.  They  no  longer 
contentedly  sit  and  watch  their  leaders 
demonstrate  and  explain  various  projects. 

The  change  In  life-styles  In  the  last  20 
years  has  brought  the  4-H  clubs  subtler 
problems,  also. 

The  problem  of  gaining  new  membera  la 
different,  for  Instance,  than  It  used  to  be, 

"We  could  get  carloads  of  new  members 
out  of  that  development  there,"  Mrs.  Lltchert 
said,  pointing  to  a  new  subdivision  across  the 
street  from  a  parage  where  she  and  some 
other  leaders  and  members  were  constructing 
a  4-H  Club  Week  sign, 

"The  problem  with  these  new  develop- 
ments too  many  times  la  that  the  parents 
could  not  care  less.  If  we  asked  them  If  their 
child  could  work  with  us  a  night  or  two  a 
week,  they'd  say,  'You  want  to  take  mv  kid 
for  a  night  or  two?  Great'" 

"But  that's  not  the  kind  of  new  membera 
we  need.  4-H  has  got  to  be  a  kind  of  family 
thing." 
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DEATH  OP  ROBERT  KLEBERG.  JR., 
DIRECTOR  OP  THE  KING  RANCH 

IN   TEXAS 


I  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
15th  Congressional  District  of  Texas  lost 
one  of  Its  foremost  citizens  with  the 
death  of  Robert  Kleberg,  Jr. — one  of  the 
world's  eminent  ranchers  whose  agricul- 
tural and  civic  enterprises  stretched  the 
world  over — whose  family  has  always 
called  Klngsville  home  where  they  dl- 
rectlj'  and  Indirectly  have  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  the  area. 

Virtually  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
Mr.  Kleberg  maintained  the  most  em- 
phatic interest  in  civic  affairs.  He  was 
knowledgeable  in  vast  areas — and  shared 
his  knowledge  with  all  who  sought  his 
guidance. 

This  morning  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  very  complete  obituary  on  this 
outstanding  gentleman  and  while  I  com- 
mend it  for  the  reading  of  everybody  In 
this  House,  I  also  commend  the  legend 
of  this  man  who  was  a  giant  in  his  own 
time.  The  obituary  follows: 
King  Ranch  Disector  Robest  Klcbkbg,  Jr.,  78 

KrNGsvna*,  Tkx.,  October  14. — Robert  Kle- 
berg Jr.,  who  directed  one  of  the  world's 
great  ranching  empires,  the  historic  King 
Ranch  in  Texas,  died  Sunday  night  In  Hous- 
ton after  a  long  Illness.  He  was  78. 

The  gi4,000-acre  King  Ranch  was  formed 
as  a  family  corporation  in  1935.  The  Tfing 
Ranch  bought  or  acquired  partnerships  In 
ranches  In  Australia,  Africa,  South  America, 
Florida,  Pennsylvania  and,  more  recently, 
two  ranches  totaling  17.800  acres  in  south- 
ern Spain. 

Mr,  Kleberg,  president  of  the  ranch,  was 
credited  with  development  of  the  Santa 
Gertrudls  cattle  breed,  the  only  distinct 
U.S.  cattle  breed — a  cross  of  Brahma  cattle 
and  Shorthorns.  The  Santa  Gertrudls,  able 
to  withstand  mosqultos  and  poor  range  con- 
ditions, and  considered  the  biggest,  heaviest 
and  hardiest  beef  cattle  to  graze  American 
ranges.  They  have  been  exported  to  ranches 
in  45  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Kleberg's  father  assumed  operation 
of  the  ranch  when  its  founder,  Capt.  Rich- 
ard King,  died  In  1885.  Mr.  Kleberg  married 
one  of  King's  daughters  and  began  his  ranch- 
ing career.  When  the  elder  Kleberg  died  In 
1932  his  son  assumed  the  top  post. 

Three  King  Ranch  horses,  Assault,  Bold 
Venture  and  Mlddleground,  won  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby, 

Directed  by  the  younger  Kleberg,  the 
ranch,  established  a  number  of  fl.rsts  for 
the  cattle  Industry. 

"I  think  It's  true  that  the  King  Ranch  Is 
the  first  ranch  that  was  put  together  and 
operated  as  we  know  ranches  today."  Mr. 
Kleberg  once  said.  "That  Is  all  of  Its  lands 
were  used  to  produce  cattle,  and  the  cattle 
and  their  products  were  sold  and  distributed 
over  a  large  part  of  the  country." 

CXher  firsts  Included  a  correct  theory  that 
ticks  cause  Texas  fever,  and  construction 
of  dipping  vats  to  rid  cattle  of  ticks;  first  to 
drUl  artesian  wells  In  this  area;  first  ranch  to 
develop  a  range  grass  that  wlU  withstand 
heat  and  drought;  and  first  ranch  to  experi- 
ment in  phosphorous  feeding. 

-■\fter  having  stretched  so  much  barbed 
wire  over  so  vast  an  area,  the  King  ranch 
was  also  first  to  abandon  barbed  wire  for 
smooth  wire. 

Mr.  Kleberg  was  noted  for  his  interest  In 
wildlife  management  and  conservation,  and 
did  much  to  stock  deer,  turkey  and  other 
game  throughout  Texas. 

He  became  a  widower  in  1983  and  is  sur- 
vived by  a  daughter  and  six  grandchildren, 
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TRIBUTIi    TO   LEON   JAWORSKl 

(Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  we  were  notified  by  Mr.  Leon 
Jaworskl  that  he  is  resigning  as  special 
prosecutor  of  the  cases  stemming  from 
the  Watergate  investigation. 

Mr.  Jaworskl  considers  his  work  com- 
pleted with  the  bringing  to  trial  of  prin- 
cipal defendants  In  the  case.  Knowing 
of  his  imtiring  efforts  during  the  last 
year  to  bring  Watergate  to  a  full  and  just 
conclusion,  I  cannot  dispute  his  de- 
cision. 

I  have  known  Leon  Jaworskl  and 
called  him  my  friend  for  many  years, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  believe  that  the  way 
In  which  he  has  conducted  himself  in 
heading  the  Watergate  Investigation  and 
prosecutions  tjTJifles  the  type  of  man  he 
is:  above  reproach  in  his  motivation, 
untiring  in  his  efforts,  unparalleled  in 
his  diligence  and  unquestionably  fair  in 
his  manner. 

For  almost  a  year  Mr.  Jaworskl  has 
devoted  his  life  to  bringing  the  full  facts 
of  this  case  before  the  American  people 
and  to  seeing  that  justice  was  done,  not 
in  an  emotional  sense,  but  through  the 
fair  application  of  our  laws. 

Mr.  Jaworski  assumed  his  position  not 
because  he  sought  it  out,  but  because  it 
sought  him.  The  circumstances  could 
not  have  been  more  trying.  The  very 
heart  of  our  Nation's  p>olitical  system 
was  In  question.  It  was  not  just  a  question 
of  men  and  their  misdeeds,  but  of 
whether  indeed  there  was  equal  justice 
for  all  men  within  the  American  appli- 
cation of  the  law. 

We  have  seen  the  results,  not  only  in 
our  courtrooms,  but  placed  before  the 
American  people  in  the  newspapers  and 
on  radio  and  television. 

Mr.  Jaworskl,  I  believe,  has  Indeed  re- 
stored to  our  people  the  confidence  that 
no  man  Is  above  the  law  and  the  faith 
that  within  our  system  there  will  be  to 
every  extent  possible  the  same  applica- 
tion of  justice  to  the  rich  and  powerful 
as  to  the  poor  and  oppressed.  I  believe 
we  will  agree  that  any  exceptions  were 
beyond  Mr.  Jaworskl's  control. 

The  judicial  leadership  provided  by 
Mr.  Jaworski  In  the  last  year  is  not  the 
first  time  that  he  has  been  called  on  to 
serve  his  nation  in  trying  times,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

A  native  Texan.  Mr.  Jaworskl  began 
establishing  himself  as  a  giant  of  the 
legal  profession  as  a  youth,  when  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Baylor  University 
School  of  Law  at  the  age  of  19  and 
earned  a  master's  in  law  from  George 
Washington  University  Law  School  at 
the  age  of  20. 

In  1934,  he  joined  the  Houston  law 
firm  that  was  soon  to  bear  his  name — 
Pulbright,  Crooker  &  Jaworskl  at  the 
time  he  became  special  Watergate  prose- 
cutor— and  quickly  became  known  as  a 
"lawyer's  lawyer." 

He  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
Army  Judge  Advocate  General  Corps 
during  World  War  n  and  rose  rapidly  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  At  the 


end  of  the  war,  he  was  selected  as  the 
chief  prosecutor  of  the  first  war  crimes 
trials  in  the  European  theater,  an  as- 
signment that  brought  worldwide  atten- 
tion to  his  abiUties. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  repeatedly 
been  called  on  by  our  nation's  leaders  to 
handle  the  most  difficult,  the  most  con- 
troversial and  the  most  delicate  cases  of 
our  time. 

He  represented  the  United  States  as  a 
Special  Assistant  Attorney  Greneral  at 
President  Kennedy's  designation  in  con- 
tempt proceedings  against  Mississippi 
Gov.  Ross  Bamett  in  1963-65. 

Mr.  Jaworskl  was  special  counsel  to 
the  Texas  attorney  general  in  proceed- 
ings of  the  Warren  Commission  during 
its  investigation  of  the  assassinatipn  of 
President  Kennedy, 

He  further  served  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice, 
1965-67;  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tion of  Violence,  1968-69;  as  the  U.8. 
member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  the  Hague,  1965-69;  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources, 1967-69;  and  as  a  member  of 
the  International  Center  for  Settlement 
of  Investment  Disputes,  1967-69. 

His  other  contributions  to  the  legal 
profession  and  to  civic  endeavors  would 
take  pages  to  list,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Jaworskl's  life  could  best 
be  characterized  by  one  remark  he  him- 
self made  to  his  fellow  lawyers  when  he 
closed  out  his  term  as  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  In  1972: 

We  must,  each  of  us,  exemplify  In  our 
own  civic  life  the  personal  involvement  and 
acceptance  of  public  leadership  that  we 
would  expect  of  all  concerned  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Jaworskl's  perform- 
ance during  the  last  11  months  as 
Special  Prosecutor  of  the  Watergate  case 
has  been  an  example  of  service  to  coun- 
try in  the  finest  American  tradition. 

Certainly  no  man  has  done  more  to 
shed  light  In  the  darkness  of  an  Ameri- 
can political  tragedy. 

I  do  not  beLcve  any  man  could  have 
done  more  to  bring  back  the  faith  of  our 
people  to  the  principles  on  which  our 
forefathers  founded  this  Nation. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  here  today, 
and  all  Americans,  will  join  me  in  saying 
to  Leon  Jaworski:  "Our  thanks  again  for 
a  job  well  done." 

The  words  seem  like  small  payment 
for  the  personal  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made  by  this  great  American,  but  I  know 
that  his  actions  will  be  recorded  by  his- 
torians and  looked  back  to  with  pride 
by  future  generations  long  after  our 
words  of  gratitude  today  axe  forgotten. 


CHICAGO'S  1974  COLUMBUS  DAY 
PARADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  AwNtrNzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, October  14,  the  city  of  Chicago  cele- 
brated the  discovery  of  America  482  years 
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ago  by  Christopher  CoUunbus  with  a  gi- 
gantic parade  on  our  grett  street  -State 
Street  Over  750.000  pcqple  viewed  the 
parade  which  was  televised  over  WON 
for  1 '  -  hours. 

Our  e.steemed  colleagte.  the  distin- 
gULshed  rhaimnan  of  the  U  8  House  ol 
Representaiive.s  Judiciary  Conmuttee. 
Hon  Peter  W  Rodino.  Jli  ,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  the  great  event 

Kacii  year.  Chicago  celebrates  Cohiin- 
bu-s  Day  with  a  series  of  specially  planned 
events  culminating  in  the  spectacular 
parade  on  State  Street.  Tlie  theme  for 
this  year's  parade  wa,s  "Italian  Contri- 
butions to  Medicine."  The  parade  not 
only  honored  Christopher  Columbus  as 
father  of  all  immigrants,  but  it  also  em- 
phasized the  .spirit  of  achievement  and 
combined  efforts  of  all  iethnic  groups 
which  have  made  our  city  and  Nation 
great. 

The  voyage  of  Christnplier  Cnlumbus 
marked  one  of  history's  mdst  <  hallenging 
and  rewarding  exploratiofis.  He  opened 
this  continent  to  the  migration  of  settlers 
who  creat-ed  an  enduring  liation  and  the 
United  States  of  .Americli  still  carries 
forth  his  spirit  of  explomtion  as  part 
of  its  national  heritage 

Americans  of  the  20th  tentury  .strive 
to  follow  the  vision  and  unshakeable 
faith  of  Christopher  Coluilibus  by  seek- 
ing to  discover  a  "New  'W»rld"  of  peace 
and  cooperation.  J 

Monday's  Columbus  Dajy  celebration 
began  with  a  Concelebrat«i  Mass  at  Our 
Lady  of  Pompeii  Church  at  9  am,  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  Alfred  L.  Abr>mow1cz.  D.D 
presided;  and  the  concelebftants  included 
Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  Pellicore:  Rev.  Paul 
J.  AscioUa.  CS.:  Rev.  Angflo  Calandra 
C.S.;  Rev.  Lawrence  Cozai.  CS.:  Rev 
August  Fecci.  CS  :  Rev.  Aagelo  Garbin; 
Rev  Leonard  H.  Mattel:  aad  the  homily 
was  given  by  Rev.  Gino  Dtlpiaz. 

Special  wreath-laving  ceremonies  took 
place  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Columbus  Statue 
in  Vernon  Park,  and  at  3  jj.m..  following 
the  parade,  the  Order  of  Bons  of  Italy 
in  America  laid  a  wreath  St  the  Colum- 
bus Statue  in  Grant  Park. 

The  main  event  of  out'  celebration. 
Chicago's  great  Columbus  Day  Parade, 
began  at  1  p.m.  on  State  Street  and  some 
60  floats  depicting  the  ttieme  of  the 
parade  along  with  80  marchini,'  units 
participated  Authentic  native  costumes 
of  Italy  were  worn  by  women  and  child- 
ren in  the  parade,  in  addition  to  the  vari- 
ous school  bands,  corps  of  marchers,  and 
drum  and  bugle  corps  which  also  par- 
ticipated Christopher  Columbus  the 
father  of  all  immigrants,  vfas  portrayed 
by  Joe  Livingston.  1121  l4orth  Kariov. 
in  Chicago.  ! 

Chairman  Peter  RoDiNcas  the  guest 
of  honor,  along  with  Hon,  Richard  J 
Daley,  mayor  of  Chicago*  Hon,  Dan 
Walker.  Governor  of  Illlncjls:  Rudolph. 
Leone,  parade  erand  marsHal:  Pasquale 
M.  DeMarco.  the  parade's  1974  general 
chairman;  Anthony  J,  Forn^lli.  honorary 
parade  co-chairman;  Dr.  A^varo  'V.  Bel- 
tranl,  Chicago's  consul  general  of  Italy: 
and  many  other  political  dignitaries, 
civic  leaders,  members  of  the  judiciary! 
businessmen  from  the  comtTiunltv,  and 
labor  leaders  kicked  off  the  parade 

Each  year  the  Joint  Clvie  Committee 
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of  Italian  Americans,  cnmpri'^ed  of  more 
than  40  Italo-Amencan  civic  organiza- 
tions in  the  Chicagoland  area,  sponsors 
the  Columbus  Day  parade  and  other  re- 
lated activities.  Many  local  groups  co- 
operate with  the  Joint  Civic  Committee 
in  this  couimunitywide  tribute  to  Colum- 
bus, and  botli  Anthony  Sorrentino,  con- 
sultant, and  Dr.  Frank  Pellegrini,  execu- 
tive director  oi  the  Joint  Civic  Commit- 
tee of  Italian  Americans,  have  helped 
to  coordinate  the  various  activities  for 
many  years. 

One  of  liie  highlights  of  Clilcago's 
Columbus  Day  celebration  is  the  selec- 
tion of  the  queen  of  the  parade.  Tliis 
vear.  Mary  Jane  De  Rosa,  2817  North 
Moody,  of  Chicago,  was  cho.sen  tu  reign 
as  queen  of  the  Columbus  Day  parade. 

Judged  on  her  beauty,  poi.se.  and  per- 
sonahty.  Mary  Jane  De  Rosa,  as  winner 
of  the  Columbus  Day  Queen  Contest, 
won  a  round  trip  to  Italy  from  Alitalia 
Airlines,  a  round  trip  to  Las  'V'egas.  a 
trophy,  a  bouquet  of  roses,  and  $100  from 
Dr.  DeMarco.  the  parade's  general  chair- 
man. She  will  also  make  TV'  appearances 
on  the  'Louis  Farina  Show"  and  the 
"Mary  Jane  Hayes  Program"  in  Chicago. 
The  members  of  the  queen's  court  were 
Kathleen  A.  Ingalllnera.  3452  North  Not- 
tingham. Chicago:  Tina  Spitzzerl,  845 
North  St.  Louis,  Chicago;  Diane  Lizzio, 
5040  South  Kolmar,  Chicago:  and  Cara 
Mia  Cipolla.  3220  Technv  Road.  North- 
brook.  Ill 

Judges  for  the  final  Columbus  Day 
Queen  Contest  were  Fred  Maz/el.  chair- 
man; Hon.  Philip  Romiti,  judge  of  Cook 
County  Circuit  Court;  Hon.  John  D'Arco, 
Jr..  Illinois  state  repre.sentative;  Mr. 
Steve  Fiorentino,  a.ssistant  to  the  vice 
president  of  Banco  di  Roma;  Miss  Adri- 
enne  Levatino,  research  analyst;  Mrs. 
Theresa  Pet  rone;  Mr.  Carmen  Panzone, 
player  for  the  Chicago  Cubs:  and  Mr. 
Don  Case,  president  of  D.AC  Enter- 
prises, 

A  "Fesi  a  del  Moda"  was  held  this  year 
on  October  6.  Tliis  i.s  a  fashion  show  held 
annually  in  conjunction  with  Columbus 
Day  festivities.  More  than  150  persons 
participated  in  the  .show  and  wore  tradi- 
tional handmade  costumes  representing 
the  culture  native  to  various  areas  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  Dr.  Mary  Ellen  Bat- 
Inlch,  chairman,  and  her  authentic  Ital- 
ian costumes  subcommittee  can  be  proud 
of  their  contribution  to  the  sticcess  and 
beauty  of  our  Columbus  Day  pageantry. 
Lawrence  Spallltta  and  the  float  person- 
nel subcommittee  members  can  also  be 
proud  of  their  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  parade.  The  li.st  of  committees 
follows ; 

Columbus  Day  Parade  CoMMriTEE 

CENFRAL   CHAIRMAN    1974 

Pasquale  M.  DeMarco 

HONORARY    PARADE   CHAIRMAN 

Congressman  Frank  Annunzlo. 

GRAND    MARSHAL 

Rudolph  Leone. 

HONORABT   CHAIRMEN 

Honorable  Richard  J    Daley. 
Honorable  Dan  Walker. 

HONORARY   rn-CHAIRMEN 

.^nthony  J   Fornelll,  President. 

Dr,  James  F   Greco,  1st  Vice  President. 

James  E,  Coll,  2nd  Vice  Pre.sldent. 


John  C"   PorcelU.  3rd  Vice  President. 
Joseph  Tolltano,  4ih  Vice  President, 
Jerome  Zurla,  5th  Vice  President 
Joseph  DeLetto,  Trciusurer 
Charles  Carosella,  Secretary. 

PAST  PARKDF  CHAIRMEN 

Martin  Bucclerl. 

Dr   Mario  O,  Rublnelll. 

Anthony  Paterno. 

Frank  Anniinzlo 

Victor  J.  Failla 

Nello  Ferrara 

Frank  Arnianciti. 

Fred  BarUjll 

•Arthur  Pullano 

Anthony  Bo  i  tall  a 

Domlnlck  Dlniatteo. 

James  E.  Coll. 

Anthony  Terlato. 

Congressman  Frank  Annunzlo. 

John  C.  Porcelll. 

Rudolph  Leone 

SCBroMMITTEES 

Chaplain 
Reverend  Armando  Plerlnl,  CS. 

Television  and  radio  sponsors 
Anthony  Paterno,  Chairman. 
F^ank  Armanettl. 
Domlnlck  DlMatteo. 

Finance  and  souvenir  book 
Joseph  DeLetto,  Chairman. 
Prank   N.   Catrambone,   St.,  Co-Chalrman. 
Sam  CernlgUa,  Co-Chalrman. 
Mrs.  Seraflna  Ferrara,  Co-Chalrman. 
Mathew  J.  Alagna. 
Anthony  Apa 
Charles  Caro.sella 
John  D'Arco,  Jr. 
Joseph  Fusco 
Peter  Lavorata, 
Marino  Mazzel. 
Michael  R.  Roslnla. 
George  Salerno, 

Religious  programs  and  organizations 
Joseph  DeSerto.  Chairman. 
Louis  Morettl.  Co-ChalrmaJi. 
Michael  R.  Fortlno. 
Michael  J.  Mento. 
John  Spatuzza. 

Bands,  marchers  and  transportation 
Louis  H,  Rapo,  Chairman. 
Dr.  James  F,  Greco,  Chairman  Emeritus. 
Jordan  Canzone. 
Prank  BottlgUero. 
Hon.  Lawrence  Dlprlma. 

Programs  and  arrangements 
Domenlck  DlPrlsco.  Co-Chalrman. 
Louis  Farina.  Co-Chalrman. 
Dr,  Joseph  H,  Dlleonarde. 
Jerome  Zurla. 
Anthony  Sulla, 
Father  Paul  AscloUa. 

Queen  contest 

Fred  Mazzel,  Chairman. 

Mr.s.  Josephine  Blanco.  Co-Chalrman. 

Anita  Louise  Blanco,  Special  Assistant. 

Domenlck  DlPrlsco,  Advisor. 

Sam  Bruno,  Photographer, 

Joseph  Alagna. 

John  Curlelll. 

Stephen  Florentine. 

Bob  Gelsomlno. 

Nick  LaPonte. 

Joseph  Lucanla. 

Anthony  Morlzzo. 

Marie  Palello. 

Robert  Napoll. 

Jerome  Zurla. 

Business  arid  professional 
Carl  DeMoon,  Chairman. 
Anthony  Terlato,  Co-Chalrman. 
Vincent  Lucai.la.  Co-Chalrman. 
Jack  Cerone 
James  L  Coll 
Dominic  ChirchlrUlo. 
Charles  P  DeVito, 
Domlnlck  P  Dolcl. 
•Deceased 
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Joseph  Fontana. 

Peter  Ingraffla. 

Albert  Lltterio. 

Vincent  Lupo. 

Arthur  Monaco. 

Dr  Frank  Motto. 

Anthony  Partlpllo. 

John  Paterno. 

Paul  Paterno. 

Anthony  Pellicano, 

Hon.  Lawrence  X,  PusaterL 

Judge  Philip  Romiti. 

Horatio  Tocco. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Slrchlo, 

Peter  Tatooles, 

Amedo  Yelmlni. 

Parade  marshals 
Marco  DeStefano,  Chairman. 
Alex  Batinich, 
Louis  Del  Medico. 
Ettore  Divito. 
Nell  Francis. 
Michael  Palese 
Marshal  Anthony  PUas, 
VltoSlcUlano. 
Ronald  Marra, 
Peter  Tatooles. 
Frank  J.  Tomaso, 

Floata 

Tom  -Ardlno,  Chairman 
Sam  J.  Coco.  Co-Chalrman, 
Edward  S,  Fusek, 
Joseph  Pope, 
Joseph  Rovetto, 
Frank  Vechlola, 

Float  personnel 
Lawrence  Spallltta,  Chairman 
Nick  Bianco 
Russell  Bonadonna 
Carl  DeFranco 
Stephen  Fiorentino 
Michael  Galgano 
Barbara  Inendino 
Joseph  Pintaleo 
Mrs.  Mary  Spallltta 

Authentic  Italian  costumes 
Dr  Mary  Ellen  (Manclna)  Batinich,  Chair - 
mar.. 
Mrs.  Tena  Amlco,  Co-Chalrman. 
Mrs.  Maria  DeSerto,  Co-Chalrman. 
Mrs  Elena  Prlgoletti,  Co-Chalrman. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Lavorata,  Co-Chalrman. 
Mrs.  Norma  Battisti. 
Mrs.  Stella  BoschellL 
Mrs.  Gene  Bruno. 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Cervl. 
Mrs.  Judith  Guzaldo. 
Miss  Barbara  Inendino. 
Mrs.  .^nn  Menconl. 
Mrs.  Ann  Parlsi. 
Mrs,  Marie  Pedi 
Mrs,  .Annette  Salvatore. 
Mrs.  Mary  SpallitU. 
Mrs.  Ange  Tufano. 
Mrs  .^nn  Yelmlni. 

Cusine  and  culture 
Ann  Sorrentino,  Chairman. 
.\nn  Yelmlni,  Co-Chalrman, 
Labor 

JaJiies  E,  Coll,  Chairman. 

Thomas  Slrcusa. 

Edward  Coco. 

John  Serplco. 

.^ngelo  Fosco. 

John  Parise. 

Joseph  Splngola. 

Public  officials 
Hon.  Alexander  Adducl.  Co-Chairman. 
Hon.  Prank  Belmonte,  Co-Chalrman. 
Hon.  Elmer  Contl,  Co-Chalrman. 
Hon.  John  D'Arco,  Co-Chalrman. 
Hon.  Louis  Garlppo,  Co-Chalrman. 
Hon.  Prank  Olgllo,  Co-Chalrman. 
Hon.  Anthony  Latirlno.  Co-Chalrman. 
Hon.  Vlto  MarzuUo.  Co-Chalrman. 
Hon.  LawTence  Petta,  Co-Chalrman. 
Hon.  Paul  Ross,  Co-Chalrman. 


FEDERAL  GRAND  JURY— SWORD  OR 
SHIELD? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Eilberg)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rati- 
fying the  fifth  amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  our  ancestors  provided  a 
uniform  method  for  instituting  criminal 
proceedings  against  persons  who  were  be- 
lieved to  have  committed  crimes  against 
the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers clearly  intended  that  Federal 
grand  juries  serve  as  a  shield  between 
the  individual  and  the  State  in  order  to 
protect  the  citizenry  from  unwarranted 
or  repressive  prosecutions. 

In  a  1956  Supreme  Court  decision  Jus- 
tice Black  summarized  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  grand  juries  as  follows: 

The  grand  Jury  Is  an  English  Instltuton. 
brought  to  this  country  by  the  early  col- 
onists and  incorporated  in  the  Constitution 
by  the  Pounders.  There  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  constitutional  grand  Jury  was 
Intended  to  operate  substantially  like  its  Eng- 
lish progenitor.  ...  It  acquired  an  inde- 
pendence In  England  free  from  control  by 
the  Crown  or  Judges.  Its  adoption  in  our  Con- 
stitution as  the  sole  method  for  preferrinp 
charges  In  serious  criminal  cases  shows  the 
high  place  It  held  as  an  instrument  of 
Justice. 

The  Members  of  the  First  Congress 
were  keenly  aware  of  the  attempts  by 
royal  Governors  to  coerce  indictments 
from  colonial  grand  juries  and  as  a  re- 
sult, they  hastily  approved  the  fifth 
amendment  in  an  effort  to  protect  in- 
dividuals from  the  excesses  of  govern- 
mental prosecutors.  Despite  this  back- 
ground, the  grand  jury  today  has  be- 
come almost  exclusively  a  tool  of  the  pro- 
secutor, thereby  no  longer  serving  its 
traditional  protective  function.  In  \-iew 
of  this  departure,  I  have  proposed  legis- 
lation— H.R.  8461 — to  substantially  re- 
form Federal  grand  juries  as  well  as  a 
constitutional  amendment — House  Joint 
Resolution  774 — to  abolish  this  institu- 
tion in  the  event  reform  cannot  be 
achieved. 

In  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  recommendations  contained 
in  a  recent  report  entitled  "Strengthen- 
ing the  Role  of  the  Federal  Grand  Jury." 
which  was  jointly  prepared  by  the  follow- 
ing committees  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York:  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights;  Committee  on  Criminal 
Courts,  Law  and  Procedure;  and  Com- 
mittee on  the  Federal  Courts. 

Many  of  these  recommendations  are 
already  embodied  In  my  bill.  H.R.  8461. 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  can  be 
held  on  this  important  issues  early  in  the 
next  Congress. 

The  recommendations  foUow: 

Summary  and  Recommindations 

1.  Congress  should  pass  legislation  which 
would  strengthen  the  grand  Jury's  Independ- 
ence, specifically  requiring: 

(a)  that  riUes  governing  the  grand  Juror's 
prerogatives  be  developed  and  contained 
within  the  court's  Instructions  to  the  Jurors 

fh)  that  the  prosecutor  should  advise  the 
grand  Jury  of  exculpatory  evidence  kn'^wn 
to  him. 

(c)  that  a  stenographic  record  be  made  of 


everything  spoken  In  the  grand  Jury  room 
prior  to  deliberation. 

2.  The  legislation  should  also  Increase  the 
effectiveness  <:'.  courLsel  for  all  wiinessee  tes- 
tifying before  tne  grand  jury,  by  permitting 
the  attorney  to  enter  the  grand  Jury  cham- 
ber In  order  to  advise  his  cUent  but  not, 
however,  to  act  as  an  advocate  therein 

3.  The  statute  should  provide  that  any 
person  be  permitted  to  testify  before  the 
prand  Jur.-  if  he  so  reque-sts,  unless  the  pros- 
ecutor and  the  ferand  jury  believe  his  tci^ti- 
mony  to  be  without  relevance  to  the  inquiry. 

4.  In  order  to  curb  unauthorized  dl'clo- 
sure  of  grand  Jury  proceedings  and  of  crim- 
inal Investipations  prior  to  such  proceedings, 
the  legislation  should: 

(a)  authorize  United  States  District  Courts 
to  appoint  Special  Attorneys  in  cases  of  im- 
proper disclosure  of  information  Special  At- 
torneys would  be  empowered  to  Investigate. 
to  empanel  special  grand  juries,  and  to  pros- 
ecute the  persons  responsible  for  such  dis- 
closures. 

(bi  create  criminal  sanctions  ftr  unau- 
thorized dLsclosures  which  cause  substantial 
harm  to  the  reputation  of  those  involved  or 
to  the  progress  of  an  investigation,  such  as 
revelation  of  names  of  witnesses  and  of  tar- 
gets of  the  inquiry,  and  the  subject  matter 
presented  to  the  grand  Jury. 

(ci  provide  for  Injunctive  relief  prohibit- 
ing recurrence  of  disclosure.^. 

(di  exclude  from  its  prohibitions  the  ex- 
ceptional CAses  where  coverups  of  wrong- 
doing are  involved 

5.  The  Bar  should  lnve.=.tigtite  and  hold 
hearings  where  unauthorized  informatlor;  be- 
comes pablic.  whenever  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  members  of  the  Bar  are  involved. 
and  should  institute  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings wherever  appropriate 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
PAUL  G    HOFFMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportimlty  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  and  with  numerous  citizens 
in  this  countr>'  and  abroad  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Paul  G.  Hoffman.  Mr,_ 
Hoffman,  who  was  often  a  witness  before 
our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
well  as  an  esteemed  and  valued  friend  of 
many  Members  of  Congress,  died  m  his 
sleep  on  October  8 — after  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful career  in  business  and  public 
.service. 

To  his  widow — also  a  distinguished 
former  official  In  her  own  right,  the  Hon- 
orable Anna  Rosenberg  Hoffman — and  to 
all  members  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  family.  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 

The  remarkable  achievements  of  Paul 
Hoffman  are  weL  known  and  have  been 
fully  docimiented  in  newijaspers  and 
publications  throughout  the  world. 
Equally  remarkable  were  some  of  the 
personal  qualities  of  this  outstanding 
servant  of  all  mankind — his  determina- 
tion and  humility,  his  rislon,  and  his 
dedication  to  peaceful  economic  devel- 
opment, both  at  home  and  abroad.  A 
devoted  apostle  of  the  free  enterprise 
system,  he  recognized,  as  the  'Washington 
Post  editorialized,  that  the  system  waa 
viable  "only  to  the  extent  that  It  genu- 
inely served  the  interests  of  human  free- 
dom and  responsibility." 

Paul  Hoffman  was,  in  fact,  a  man  al- 
ways slightlj-  ahead  of  his  time :  as  archl- 
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tect  of  the  postwar  conversion  of  the 
U.S.  economy  from  military  to  peaceful 
purposes:  as  administrator  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  In  Europe;  as  president  of 
the  Ford  Foundation;  and  finally — be- 
ginning at  the  age  of  68 — as  managing 
director  of  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program.  He  was,  Indeed,  as  a 
friend  remarked  "November  In  age,  but 
March  In  spirit." 

Above  all,  Paul  Hoflftaan  was  among 
the  first  to  recognize  that  the  world  we 
Inhabit  Is  an  Increaslngfer  Interdependent 
one — and  that  we  cannot  enjoy  peace 
and  prosperity  at  home  amid  turmoil 
abroad  and  the  fatal  disruption  of  the 
Internatlorml  order  HI3  legacy  is  a  rec-- 
ord  of  accomplishment  which  will  be 
hard  to  match  In  the  ctecades  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  In  the  Record  at 
this  time  two  obituaries,  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  New  York  Times,  which 
document  to  some  ext«nt  the  life  and 
works  of  the  late  Paul  Gfc  Hoffman,  a  dla- 
tingulshed  American: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Oct.  9.  1974] 
Free  and  UNiVRAiD 
Paul  O.  Hoffman  was  aa  exuberant  expo- 
nent of  all  that  la  best  In  the  American 
tradition.  A  highly  succesrful  salesman  and 
corporate  executive,  he  n«ver  lost  sight  of 
the  reality  that  "free  entefprlae"  was  viable 
only  to  the  extent  that  It  genuinely  served 
the  Interests  of  human  freedom  and  social 
responsibility. 

Tills  conception  of  America's  role  Illumed 
Mr.  Hoffman's  monumental  achievements  a^ 
administrator  of  the  Mamhall  Plan  after 
after  World  War  II,  the  meet  ambitious  pro- 
gram ever  undertatten,  by  ariy  victorious  na- 
tion to  rebuilt  the  shattered  economies, 
hopes  and  spirits  of  war-devCistat«d  countries 
overseas. 

He  superintended  the  spaidlng  of  tl3  bil- 
lion In  European  aid,  wltH  full  knowledge 
that  the  greater,  the  success  of  his  efforts, 
the  more  effectively  the  beneficiaries  could 
compete  with  United  State*  Industry  In  the 
global  struggle  for  marketa  In  the  process 
he  accomplished  more  than,  arms  ever  could 
to  keep  totalitarianism  of  lift  or  right  from 
triumphing  on  the  ashes  left  by  Hitler  and 
Mussolini. 

The  same  spirit  marked  tfls  thirteen  years 
as  chief  of  development  programs  for  the 
United  Nations  The  frustrtilons  others  had 
felt  never  tempered  either  his  enthusiasm 
or  his  ability  to  infuse  ttls  hard-headed 
brand  of  endeavor  Into  even  the  most  stolid 
or  obstructionist  of  his  client  states.  The 
»3.4  billion  In  UJ^.  aid  he  distributed  served 
as  see  money  for  vastly  greater  outlays  in 
upbuilding  underdeveloped  nation  and  ex- 
panding opportunities  for  their  people. 

When  the  sterUe  antl-Coi»munlst  virus  of 
McCarthylsm  undermined  tie  Bill  of  Rights 
In  the  nlneteen-flftles,  Mr.  Hoffman  stood 
unshaken  in  constancy  to  tHe  real  underpin- 
nings of  the  American  way.  He  moved  from 
presidency  of  the  Pord  Foundation  to  chair- 
manship of  Its  crusading  Ptnd  for  the  Re- 
public. In  a  1956  speech  |o  an  American 
Legion  post,  he  summed  up,  the  funds  pur- 
poses Iv  a  sentence  that  also  summed  up  his 
life:  "We  are  trying  to  hel^  keep  this  Re- 
public free  and  strong  so  th|it  It  can  give  a 
demonstration  to  all  the  worfd  of  a  free  and 
unafraid  society  at  work." 


work."       I 
igtonPoe^  I 


[Prom  the  Washington  Poe^  Oct.  8, 1974) 

PAtxi,  HorriCAif  Ekzs 

(By  Ferdinand  K\lhn) 

Few  newcomers  to  otBclal  Washington  ever 

won  so  much  acclaim  In  so  Ihort  a  time  as 

Paul  Q.  Hoffman,  the  first  aftolnlstrator  of 


U.8.  foreign  aid  who  died  yesterday  In  New 
York  at  83. 

When  he  arrived  here  for  his  first  govern- 
ment Job  early  in  1948,  he  was  a  Republican 
businessman,  president  of  the  Studebaker 
CorporaUon,  with  the  reputation  of  a  super- 
salesman.  When  he  left  two  and  a  half  years 
later  he  had  won  the  applause  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  and  of  those  often 
hardest  to  please:  the  career  civil  servants. 

He  "achieved  great  things,"  said  the  Demo- 
cratic President,  Harry  Truman.  He  served 
his  country  "magnificently,"  said  the  Repub- 
lican chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tion* Committee,  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg. 
'Pew  men  In  hUtory  have  left  the  mark  that 
he  did,"  was  the  comment,  many  years  later, 
of  W.  Averell  HarrUnan,  his  deputy  in  Europe 
and  his  successor.  It  was  a  chorus  that  sang 
In  unison  except  a  few  discordant  notes  from 
the  far  right  and  far  left. 

Originally  the  President  wanted  Dean 
Acheson  to  direct  the  agency  that  would 
spend  $17  billion  In  four  years  for  E\irop«'s 
recovery.  Acheson  had  served  as  under  secre- 
tary of  State,  and  by  1948  was  back  In  the 
private  practice  of  law.  But  the  Republicans 
then  controlled  Congress,  and  RepubUcan 
leaders  had  another  kind  of  administrator  in 
mind.  Senator  Vandenberg,  their  spokesman, 
told  Mr.  Truman  that  Congress  wanted  a 
businessman  from  outside  the  government. 
Hoffman  had  been  the  first  choice  of  at  least 
half  of  more  than  a  hundred  businessmen 
who  Vandenb«rg  had  canvassed.  That  settled 
It;  the  President  gave  In. 

The  new  administrator  took  comparatively 
little  part  In  setting  the  broad  policies  of  the 
foreign  aid  effort.  Those  had  been  drawn  In 
broad  outline  In  the  Marshall  Plan  and  In 
the  historic  congressional  debates  that  fol- 
lowed. Where  Hoffman  excelled  was  In  orga- 
nizing a  new  agency  on  a  nonpartisan  basis 
and  in  choosing  able  helpers. 

His  assistants  saw  little  of  him  In  th»  office, 
although  he  kept  them  briefed  and  consulted. 
Then,  as  always,  foreign  aid  was  unpopular. 
The  life  of  the  aid  director  was  one  of  un- 
ending effort  to  sell  an  expensive  and  po- 
litically unattractive  product.  During  1949, 
his  first  full  year  In  the  Job,  Hoffman  was  out 
of  his  office  all  but  about  two  hours  of  every 
working  day,  usually  In  committee  rooms  o* 
antechambers  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Men  and  women  who  worked  with  Hoffman 
In  the  ECA — the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, as  It  was  then  called— «tUl  find 
lessons  In  his  performance.  If  one  asks  them 
why  Hoffman  was  such  a  success,  they  an- 
swer In  this  vein :  "He  never  threw  his  weight 
around."  "He  tossed  out  Ideas  and  didn't 
mind  letting  others  pick  them  up  and  take 
the  credit."  "He  never  let  power  sweU  his 
head." 

Where  other  businessmen  felt  out  of  their 
element  in  government  Jobs,  Hoffman  seemed 
to  know  his  way.  His  brisk  talk  was  usually 
low-keyed.  His  blue  eyes  kept  a  twinkle  of 
humor  In  reserve,  he  faced  many  serious 
situations  but  never  despaired.  In  a  time  of 
alarms  and  crises,  some  of  them  dangerous, 
he  was  a  steadfast  optimist 

His  personal  traits  stayed  the  same  to  the 
end,  but  his  mind  grew  and  changed  with 
the  years.  From  the  start  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  he  took  a  deepening  interest  In  the 
economic  and  social  wellbelng  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  He  went  on  to  head  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program,  broadening  his  ideas  and  the 
market  for  them. 

Again  and  again  In  his  Marshall  Plan  years 
he  argued  that  spending  billions  to  rebuild 
and  revive  Europe  would  be  good  for  busi- 
ness as  weU  as  essential  for  America's  sur- 
vival. When  some  in  Congress  wanted  special 
prlvUeges  for  American  business  in  return, 
Hoffman  repUed  that  the  American  aid  pro- 
gram must  never  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Repeatedly  he  contended  that  trade  Is  a  two- 
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way  street,  thus  standing  against  American 
protectionists  who  were  afraid  of  forrtim 
competition.  ■'uroign 

In  September,  1950,  Hoffman  resigned,  soon 
stepping  Into  the  presidency  of  the  PorS 
Foundation.  Here  he  could  direct  the  spend 
ing  of  hundreds  of  mUllons  free  of  codotwJ 
slonal  constraints.  The  Foundation  attnKrt«l 
him  for  other  reasons  as  well.  It  gave  him  ■ 
chance  to  seU  his  Ideas  with  more  freedom 
than  before.  But  he  was  wrong. 

•  •  •  For  the  first  and  only  time,  Hoffman 
was  not  a  success  In  a  major  undertaklne 
Exactly  what  happened,  and  why  he  tot 
Ford  after  less  than  two  years,  was  new 
publicly  explained. 

Dwlght  MacDonald.  In  a  famous  profile  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  In  The  New  Yorkw 
suggested  In  1966  that  Hoffman  had  beoi 
too  dangerous  for  the  Pord  trustees  For  ex- 
ample,  he  recrultwl  the  always-controvwiui 
Robert  M.  Hutchlns.  formerly  chanceUor  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  hU  deputy 

It  was  reported,  although  Pord  spokesmen 
denied  It,  that  the  trustees  wanted  someona 
safer  and  more  conventional  as  president 
Ail  Hoffman  would  say,  with  a  wry  smile  wai 
that  he  and  Ford  were  ■ 'Incompatible  "  B« 
seemed  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  foundation  lobb 
and  with  his  usual  energy  plunged  into  ■ 
variety  of  public  causes. 

One  of  his  favorite  csauses  of  those  days 
was  named  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  Sow 
after  Gen.  Elsenhower  had  become  president 
of  ColumbU  University  li  1948.  the  general 
asked  a  visitor,  "How  do  we  elect  Paul  Hoff- 
man  President  of  the  United  States?"  Hoff- 
man  turned  the  compliment  around.  By  1961 
he  was  In  the  front  line  of  rich  and  promi- 
nent admirers  who  were  urging  the  general 
to  come  home  from  NATO  headquarters  in 
Europe  and  run  for  President.  The  next 
year  he  helped  round  up  convention  dele- 
gates and  raised  money  for  the  Elsenhower 
campaign.  Only  Ike,  he  said,  could  cut 
through  "the  smog  of  hate,  fear  and  polltl- 
cal  amorallty"  in  the  United  SUtee 

When  anyone  talked  of  hate  In  those  yeaw 
he  usually  meant  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy 
Hoffman  was  one  of  the  few  Republicans  to 
speak  out  against  what  he  called  McCarthy's 
■fantastically  false"  charges  against  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  In  the  1952  campaign 
Late  In  1953  Hoffman  prodded  President  El- 
senhower to  counterattack.  As  Robert  J 
Donovan  tells  It  in  "Elsenhower:  the  Inside 
Story,"  based  on  access  to  the  White  Hou« 
flies.  Hoffman  "was  urging  him  to  let  McCar- 
thy have  It  with  both  barrels."  Vice  President 
Nixon  and  others  advised  him  to  hold  back. 
Elsenhower,  beset  by  conflicting  advice,  de- 
cided not  to  tangle  with  McCarthy:  "I  will 
not,"  he  said,  "get  In  the  gutter  with  that 
guy." 

Hoffman's  stand  against  McCarthy  brought 
frowns  to  many  Republican  faces.  The  dU- 
pleasures  of  others  seldem  stopped  him;  bs 
was  Independent-minded  from  his  youth. 
Paul  Gray  Hoffman  was  bom  In  Chicago 
on  April  26,  1891.  His  father,  George  Delos 
Hoffman,  was  an  Inventor  who  wanted  his 
•son  to  get  a  University  of  Chicago  degree. 
Paul  did  enter  that  unU'erslty,  but  stayed 
only  a  year.  By  1911,  when  he  would  have 
been  a  Junior  In  college,  he  was  a  salesman 
In  the  Studebaker  branch  In  Los  Angeles. 

He  climbed  the  corporate  ladder  fast.  In 
1915.  at  24,  he  became  sales  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  branch:  In  the  same  year  he 
married  Dorothy  Brown.  She  bore  him  six 
children,  and  they  added  a  seventh  as  a  ward. 
His  children  stu-vlve  hUn.  In  1926  he  was  al- 
ready a  vice  president  of  Studebaker,  and  by 
the  time  he  was  35.  a  year  later,  he  had  made 
a  million  dollars. 

The  Depression  pushed  Studebaker  Into 
bankruptcy  In  1933.  Within  two  years  the 
company  was  on  Its  feet  again  with  capital 
that  Hoffman  had  coaxed  out  of  Wall  Street, 
and  with  himself  as  president. 
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The  start  of  World  War  II  In  Europe,  and 
the  war  orders  pouring  Into  American  fac- 
tories, led  Hoffman  to  think  about  the  post- 
war future.  How,  be  wondered,  could  the 
country  keep  full  production  and  full  em- 
ployment when  the  war  ended?  "This  Is  a 
problem  for  university  scholars,"  he  told 
Robert  M.  Hutchlns,  the  university  chancel- 
lor, and  William  Benton,  the  vice  chancellor. 
In  1940, 

According  to  Sidney  Hyman,  Benton's  biog- 
rapher, Hoffman  argued  that  buslnesmen 
and  scholars  ought  to  pool  their  knowledge 
to  solve  the  problem.  This  was  the  origin  of  a 
short-lived  but  Influential  group  called  the 
American  Policy  Committee,  made  up  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  thoughtful  busineemen  who 
were  willing  to  give  time  to  long-range  public 
policy. 

•  •  *  He  was  sure  there  would  be  a  vast 
postwar  market  at  home  and  abroad — If 
businessmen  could  be  persuaded  to  plan  the 
conversion  of  their  plants  to  peacetime  uses. 
It  was  the  CED  more  than  anything  else 
that  brought  Paul  Hoffman  to  the  attention 
of  budlness  leaders  and  before  long,  political 
leaders  around  the  country. 

Hoffman's  mind  had  turned  more  and 
more  to  International  affairs  during  his  five 
years  In  government  and  at  the  Pord  Founda- 
tion. In  1956  President  Elsenhower  called 
him  back  to  public  service  by  naming  him  a 
delegate  to  the  UN  General  Assembly.  This 
opened  a  new  chapter  In  Hoffman's  life. 

It  was  a  strange  experience  for  him  to  have 
to  listen  not  only  to  attacks  on  the  United 
States  by  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  delegates 
but  also  to  the  diatribes  at  Krishna  Menon 
of  India.  Re  learned  new  lessons  In  when  to 
be  patient  and  when  to  talk  back. 

The  Assembly  taught  him  much,  too,  about 
the  so-called  Third  World.  He  became  con- 
vinced that  government  grants  by  themselves 
could  not  pull  any  country  out  of  poverty. 
The  UN  experience  led  directly  to  Hoffman's 
appointment  In  1969  as  managing  director 
of  the  UN  Special  Fund  for  economic  de- 
velopment. 

This  was  an  agency  in  which  he  could 
sell  his  Ideas  and  enthusiasms  on  a  world- 
wide market.  Applying  lessons  he  had  learned 
In  the  Pord  Foundation,  he  regarded  the 
Special  Fund  as  "seed  money."  Hoffman 
liked  to  say  that  If  the  Special  Fund  spent, 
for  example,  $60  million  a  year  on  training 
and  pilot  projects,  and  if  recipient  gov- 
ernments put  up  $75  million,  they  would 
prepare  the  ground  for  at  least  a  billion  in 
private  Investment  for  profit. 

Looking  back  over  his  career,  Hoffman  said 
the  best  part  of  It  was  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  ran  a  highly  personalized  operation 
at  the  Special  F*und.  His  closest  associates 
were  men  of  his  own  choosing.  The  staff  broke 
with  UN  secretariat  habit  and  did  not  splin- 
ter Into  national  or  racial  groups. 

Again,  as  in  his  Marshall  Plan  days, 
Hoffman  spent  much  of  his  time  out  of  the 
office.  Often  he  flew  to  Washington  to  Induce 
lukewarm  congressmen  to  vote  the  American 
share  of  the  Fund.  Most  of  his  travels,  how- 
ever, took  him  overseas.  In  his  first  two  years 
as  managing  director  he  appointed  himself 
a  traveling  salesman  for  development,  visit- 
ing sixty-eight  countries,  all  outside  West- 
ern Europe. 

The  Special  Fund  was  merged  In  1966  with 
the  larger  and  longer-established  UN  De- 
velopment Program.  Now  the  bureaucracy 
of  the  UN  secretariat  hemmed  Hoffman  In.  He 
was  less  effective  than  before,  but  he  kept 
his  unbureaucratlc  ways.  Long  after  he  was 
70  he  liked  to  walk,  when  he  could,  from  his 
apartment  to  his  twenty-ninth-floor  office 
half  a  mile  away. 

If  he  ever  lost  his  optimism  during  his 
70s  he  never  let  the  public  know.  He  was 
"completely  convinced,"  he  said  in  1969, 
"that  we  now  have  the  technology  to  double 
world  food  supplies  In  the  next  ten  to  fifteen 
years."  In  1961  his  wife  died  after  46  years 


of  marriage;  the  next  yeu  he  married  a 
dynamo  named  Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  a  former 
assistant  secretary  of  defense.  He  had  worked 
with  her  on  labor-management  problems 
during  his  CED  days;  he  described  her  as 
"an  old,  old  friend."  She  was  with  him  at  his 
death. 

He  kept  his  good  health  until  about  five 
years  before  his  retirement  at  80.  He  drank 
only  occasionally,  hated  cocktail  parties,  had 
not  smoked  since  his  youth.  He  relaxed  play- 
ing golf,  bridge  and  gin  rummy.  But  a  broken 
leg  and  other  ailments  took  their  toll. 
*  •  •  •  • 


DAIRYliEA  CO-OP  FRAUD  BEGINS 
TO  UNRAVEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dalrylea 
cafie  is  beginning  to  open  up.  In  this 
morning's  mail,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Direc- 
tor of  Investigation,  John  V.  Grazlano. 
Mr.  Grazlano  Indicated  that  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1974,  the  Department's  general 
counsel  recommended  criminal  prose- 
cution of  Dalrylea  ofiBclals  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  charges  of  false  re- 
porting and  false  recordkeeping.  While 
it  Is  discouraging  that  little  was  done  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  this 
case  until  the  matter  was  exposed  by 
the  New  York  Times,  it  Is  encouraging 
that  the  Department  has  acted  In  re- 
sponse to  some  prodding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  25,  1974, 
I  first  alerted  our  colleagues  to  the  large 
milk  scandal  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
For  bVi  years  Dalrylea  Co-op,  Inc.,  un- 
detectedly  adulterated  milk  that  It  sold 
to  consumers.  When  the  adulteration 
was  fijially  detected  by  the  State's  in- 
spectors, what  can  be  described  as  only 
a  modest  fine  was  levied  on  the  coopera- 
tive and  no  attempt  was  made  to  hold 
those  responsible  for  perpetrating  the 
fraud  criminally  liable.  When  questions 
were  raised  by  the  New  York  Times,  the 
State  agencies,  one  of  which  is  headed 
by  a  former  Dalrylea  ofiQclal,  ducked  re- 
sponsibility and  tried  to  pass  the  buck 
to  other  agencies.  Only  after  the  New 
York  Times  story  did  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  New  York  Initiate 
grand  jury  proceedings  which  he  advised 
me  were  to  begin  on  October  10. 

I  still  believe  that  we  will  not  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  sordid  milk  mess  un- 
less and  until  the  Federal  Government 
involves  Itself.  And  for  that  reason  I 
urged  that  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  as  well  as  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  begin  their  own  independent 
investigations  According  to  Mr.  John  V. 
Grazlano  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: "The  state  plans  no  criminal 
action." 

What  Is  also  Important  is  that  Mr. 
Grazlano  In  his  letter  stated  that : 

In  the  meantime,  this  Office  Is  considering 
Investigation  of  possible  adverse  effects  of 
Dalrylea  Irregulaultles  upon  other  USDA 
programs  in  which  dairy  products  are  \ised. 

I  suspect  that  the  Federal  Government 
too  was  the  victim  of  the  fraud  through 
its  food  purchase  programs.  In  addition 
to  determining  whether  this  was  the  case. 


it  also  is  important  that  the  Department 
determine  whether  the  Dalrylea  fraud  is 
but  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  and  being  dup- 
Ucated  by  other  cooperativs  in  the 
country. 

Further,  I  have  written  to  Henr>'  Peter- 
sen, Assistant  Attorney  General,  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  the  letter  and  specifically 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  U.8 
Department  of  Agriculture  states : 

The  matter  now  lies  for  consideration  with 
the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  cannot  be  put 
to  rest  until  those  who  committed  the 
criminal  fraud  are  brought  to  justice 
and  I  am  plesised  to  report  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Dalrylea  Co-Op,  Inc.,  affair  is 
beginning  to  unravel  very  much  like 
Watergate.  The  truth  will  be  out  and 
justice  will  not  be  denied. 

The  letter  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  my  letter  to  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Henry  Petersen  follow : 
U.8.  Depabtment  or  AoHicm-TtTaz, 
Washington,  DC,  October  11. 1974 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Koch:  The  Secretary  has  re- 
quested that  I  respond  to  your  September 
25  letter  concerning  lack  of  criminal  action 
against  officers  of  the  Dalrylea  Cooperative, 
Inc. 

Following  employee  charges  that  Dalrylea 
officials  were  Illegally  adding  reconstituted 
milk  to  whole  milk,  audit  and  Investigative 
activity  was  initiated  by  representatives  of 
the  New  Tork  State  Milk  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Attorney  General  of  New 
York,  and  enforcement  representatives  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Their  findings  divulged  Improper  prac- 
tices, false  reporting,  false  record  keying, 
and  destruction  of  records.  As  a  result.  33 
Dalrylea  employees  were  removed  from  their 
positions,  fines  and  Injunctions  were  im- 
posed by  state  civU  action,  and  recoveries  of 
$227,933  were  received  from  the  Cooperative. 
The  state  plans  no  criminal  action. 

On  September  25,  1974.  USDA  General 
Counsel  John  A.  Knebel  wrote  to  the  UB 
Department  of  Justice,  citing  various  laws 
and  regulations  which  had  been  violated,  and 
recommending  criminal  prosecution  of 
Dalrylea  officials  on  charges  of  false  report- 
ing and  false  record  keeping.  The  matter 
now  lies  for  consideration  with  the  Criminal 
Division  of   the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  the  meantime,  this  Office  Is  considering 
investigation  of  possible  adverse  effects  of 
Dalrylea  irregularities  upon  other  USD.^  pro- 
grams In  which  dairy  products  are  used 

We  appreciate  your  interest  In  this  matter 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  OaxziAjro, 
Director,  Office  of  Investigation. 

HotrsE  or  Rephesentattves. 
Washington,  B.C.,  October  15.  1974 
Henry  E.  Petfrsen. 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  Department   of 
Justice,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Petersen:  I  refer  to  otir  earlier 
correspondence  on  the  Dalrylea  Coop  Inc  I 
am  enclosing  a  letter  received  today  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  That  let- 
ter makes  it  clear  that  criminal  prosecution 
Is  recommended  by  the  Department  and  as 
it  says,  "The  matter  now  lies  for  considera- 
tion with  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice." 

I  do  hope  this  matter  will  be  pursued  vig- 
orously and  that  the  Investigation  is  not 
limited  solely  to   that    of   Dalrylea   and   the 
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state  of  New  York.  It  may  w|ll   be  that  we 
have  a  national  scandal   requ^Uig  yoxir  De- 
partment's attention.  ; 
Sincerely. 

Edw(ard  I.  Koch. 


jwIard  I. 


A       TRIBUTE       TO       TOE       I  ATE 
HONORABLE  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House*  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Qrasso) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaktr.  it  Is  with 
the  deepest  sadness  and  regret  that  we 
mourn  the  passing  of  form^  Represent- 
ative Frank  Kowalski,  a  deoicated  legis- 
lator and  militar>-  man,  a  4i.stiugul.shed 
son  of  Connecticut,  who  h|is  truly  left 
his  mark  on  the  State  he  loU'ed,  the  Na- 
tion he  served  and  the  woHd  he  helped 
to  build. 

Frank's  great  enthusiasm,  his  zest  for 
life  and  dedication  to  hard  t\ork  for  the 
good  of  all.  were  an  Inspirlition  for  all 
those  who  knew  him,  and  wtiose  lives  he 
has  touched.  He  had  a  g#eat  creative 
drive,  a  resourceful  and  botndlessly  in- 
novative approach  t*-)  probletn.s,  a  quick- 
ness of  mind  and  resiliency  »f  .spirit  that 
aided  him  in  accompILshin*  the  many 
tasks  that  serve  as  jewels  in  ^e  crown  of 
his  career  of  service  to  the  ffcoplo. 

Frank  was  born  in  Meride^,  Conn.  His 
bold  determination  and  de«p  aiiprecia- 
tion  of  education  and  learning  led  him 
to  graduation  from  West  Point  in  1930. 
as  well  as  through  advanctd  academic 
training  in  the  sciences  a|id  Interna- 
tional relations  at  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Teclmology  and  Cotinabia  Uni- 
versity. 

He  was  a  member  of  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower's  staff  in  Eueope  during 
World  War  n.  and  after  tht  war  served 
with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthtir  in  Japan, 
where  he  organized  that  country's  de- 
fense forces  and  supervised  pobtical. 
social,  and  economic  refor^is.  Even  In 
far  away  Japan  he  retained  his  Con- 
necticut ways,  using  our  State's  publi- 
cation "Government  in  Connecticut"  as 
a  basis  for  instruction  in  democracy  in 
Japanese  schools. 

Several  years  later  Frank  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  aE  a  colonel 
used  his  great  organizational  skill  and 
energy  to  set  up  the  first  school  for 
senior  military  officers  in  modern  man- 
agement practices.  He  was  commandant 
of  this  Command  Managemegt  School  at 
Fort  Belvoir  when  he  left  tile  Army. 

Through  his  many  years  and  travels 
as  a  distlngui.shed  Army  officer  Frank 
maintained  a  deep  love  and  Section  for 
his  native  Connecticut,  and  a  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  .solid  roots  of 
New  England  "town  meetlBg"  democ- 
racy that  exemplify  government  in  the 
State.  It  was  only  natural  then  that 
Frank  Kowalski  would  retian  home  to 
his  native  State  and  win  an  at-large 
seat  in  Congress  in  1958. 

Many  of  mv  colleagues  will  remember 
Frank  for  his  great  skill  and  knowledge 
in  military  affairs.  He  was  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  House  Amwd  Services 
Committee,  a  moving  force  in  the  estab- 
li.shment  of  the  Manpower  Utilization 
Subcommittee    To    Cut    Military    Man- 


power Waste.  His  great  compassion  and 
understanding  of  the  human  condition 
were  reflected  in  his  concern  for  senior 
citizens'  medical  care,  aid  to  education, 
minimum  wage  legislation,  and  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  arms. 

Upon  leaving  the  Congress,  Frank  was 
appointed  to  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  by  President  John  P.  Ken- 
p.edy — serving  honorably  in  this  capacity 
for  some  3  years. 

Frank  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  an  ac- 
tive amateur  inventor.  While  in  the  Army 
he  woi  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  cluster 
and  the  J^ronze  Star. 

Above  all  Frank  Kowal.ski  was  a  credit 
to  hLs  family,  his  State  and  his  Nation. 
Often  I  had  the  opportunity  to  witness 
his  great.ie.ss  and  often  I  marveled  at 
his  .selfless  and  noble  approach  to  life  and 
to  people 

He  was  a  good  and  decent  man,  and 
will  be  -sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
knew  and  loved  him. 

I  offer  my  condolences  to  his  loving 
wife  Helene,  and  to  his  family. 


OPPOSITION  TO  $300  BIUJON 
BUDGET  TARGET  EXPLAINED 

,  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  "Mr.  St.arki  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
against  the  resolution  calling  for  a  $300 
billion  budget  target  last  week  and  want 
to  explain  why  I  could  not  support  the 
position  of  my  colleague§. 

I  do  indeed  believe  that  fiscal  restraint 
is  an  Important  step  in  curtailing  infla- 
tion. Moreover,  much-needed  cuts  in  the 
military  budget  as  well  as  significant 
changes  in  Government  support  of  the 
oil  and  gas  Indu.'^try  could  bring  the  Fed- 
eral budget  well  below  $300  billion. 

But  unfortunately,  the  process  for  re- 
dtjcing  the  e.xpenditures  is  complex,  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  this  resolution 
will  accomplish  Its  stated  purpose.  It 
might  have  the  effect  of  cutting  sipnifi- 
cant  amounts  of  Federal  spending,  but  if 
these  cuts  only  further  increase  unem- 
ployment, they  will  have  only  worsened 
the  state  of  the  economy.  The  goal  must 
not  be  just  to  cut  anywhere,  regardless  of 
the  cut  Certain  reductions  will  only  add 
to  our  recession,  while  cuts  in  military 
spending  will  be  much  more  anti-infla- 
tionary. Similarly,  tax  reform  of  the 
right  sort  would  not  only  increa,se  Treas- 
ury revenues,  but  would  r)laee  the  added 
burden  on  those  who  can  afford  it,  rather 
than  on  our  Nation's  poor  and  over- 
burdened middle-income  families. 

Therefore,  I  reluctantly  voted  against 
the  resolution.  As  long  as  President  Ford 
refuses  to  face  up  to  the  stringent  meas- 
ures that  are  needed,  this  re.solution  can 
have  little  positive  Impact  on  our 
economy . 


2,  editorialized  in  a  straightforward  and 
reahstic  way  about  the  unwLse  action  of 
the  United  Nations  in  rejecting  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  South  African  Delegation. 
It  is  a  clear  statement  of  fact  and  I  am 
pleased  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  by  submitting  It  for 
the  Record. 

An  Unwise  UN  Movk 
It  Is  regrettable  that  the  United  Natldna 
General  .\s3embly  has  rejected  the  credea- 
tlala  of  the  South  African  delegation  and 
called  on  the  Security  Council  to  review  the 
relationship  of  South  Afrlc*  and  the  tJN.  This 
action,  propelled  by  the  African  nations, 
flout.s  what  should  be  a  cardLnal  principle  of 
the  UN-   universal  membership. 

We  appreciate  the  negative  vote  cast  by 
the  U.S..  Britain,  and  others.  To  try  to  ostra- 
cize a  nation  from  the  UN  because  of  Its  In- 
ternal policies  Is  counterproductive.  Indeed 
such  an  approach  Is  untenable  and  Incon- 
sistent. What  about  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
and  other  totalitarian  states  that  do  not 
abide  by  the  UN  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights?  What  about  the  United  States, 
which,  embarrassingly  still  Is  lu  violation  of 
the  tJN  sanctiotLs  against  Rhodesia? 

The  Assembly's  action  could  start  a  chaotic 
ball  roUlng.  It  is  conceivable,  for  Instance, 
that  Israel  could  be  the  next  target  on 
grounds  of  not  implementing  the  UN  rasolu- 
tlons  on  withdrawal  from  Arab  territories. 

If  the  UN  Assembly  has  any  meaning  at  all. 
It  Is  that  natio.is  of  the  world  convene  In  a 
single  forum  to  di6cua«  acd  debate,  harangue 
and  holler,  despite  their  disparate  political 
systems  and  views.  It  has  no  authority  to 
apply  force  or  compel  compliance  wUh  Ita 
votes.  But  Us  members,  through  consensus. 
can  exert  a  certaui  moral  pressure. 

More  such  prefi<>ure  can  be  brouRht  to  bear 
against  white-ruled  South  Africa  by  keep- 
ing It  wlthlu  the  UN  fold  than  by  U-vlng  to 
drum  It  out. 

The  Assembly  vote  will  not  alter  repressive 
racial  policies  In  Pretoria.  It  only  reinforces 
the  views  oJt  those  in  Congress  and  elsewhen 
who  look  at  the  ITS  with  unenthualastlc  ey». 
And.  If  the  Issue  is  taken  up  bv  the  Security 
CouncU.  It  might  put  the  U.S.  in  the  awk- 
ward posltlcn  of  having  tc  veto  an  expiUslon 
resolution  and  thereby  aligning  itself  with 
South  Africa  against  the  third-world  nations. 
The  UN  move  Is  all  the  more  unwise  this 
ve.ir  beca\ia<  for  the  finst  lime  South  Africa's 
delegation  has  nonwhlte  members.  Including 
the  head  of  the  black  government  of  Twuis- 
kal,  au  Indian,  and  a  colored.  Some  may 
argue  these  are  but  token  appointments,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  Transkel  leader  Kaiser 
Mat^nzima  Is  proving  to  be  a  more  inde- 
pendent and  effective  black  leader  than  was 
thought  possible. 

The  future  of  South  Africa  is  fraught  with 
uncertainty  and  all  African  states  have  a  le- 
gitimate cncern  about  what  happens  there. 
But  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  unseat 
South  African  delegates  to  the  UN. 


AN  UNWISE  U.N.  MO'VE 

I  Mr.  BIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  Wednesday.  October 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  ROSS  MARLER 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  good  citizens 
are  always  appreciated,  and  outstanding 
citlaenship  is  to  be  held  at  a  premium.  A 
good  friend,  a  widely  respected  and  loved 
community  leader,  as  well  as  an  out- 
standing citizen,  was  Ross  Marler.  of  Des- 
tln,  Pla.  The  memory  of  his  good  works 
lives  on. 

Radio  Station  'WFTW,  on  September 
18,   editorialized  on  Mr.  Marler's  good 
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work  and  high  standing  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  there  were  stddltlcmal  com- 
ments in  the  "Destln  Weekly  Log." 

Because  of  my  personal  appreciation 
and  friendship  for  Ross  Marler,  I  am 
happy  to  submit  these  for  reprinting  in 
the  Congressional  Record  : 

I  WFTW  Radio  Editorial] 
On  Ross  Makux 

Seldom  Is  one  person  so  unlTersally  loved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  as  was 
Rose  Clinton  Marler  of  Destln. 

We  say  Destln,  because  that  was  where  he 
lived  and  worked  for  the  final  years  of  his 
life,  but  he  was  Just  as  much  a  citizen  of  Ft, 
Walton  Beach  and  all  Okaloosa  County. 

Ross  was  a  member  of  the  pioneer  family 
of  Marlers  who  have  done  so  much  to  make 
Destln  what  It  is  today.  He  was  &  master  mar- 
iner, which  means  that  he  was  licensed  to 
command  any  ocean  vessel,  regardless  of  size 
or  type. 

Although  his  primary  occupation  was  as  a 
member  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  he 
also  served  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  retiring  on  dis- 
ability as  a  commander  In  1954.  He  served 
as  Destln  postmaster  from  1962  to  1972  when 
he  retired  for  good  with  33  years  of  honor- 
able govenunent  service. 

But  Mr.  Marler  never  retired  from  active 
oommunlty  and  civic  work.  He  was  the  first 
elected  president  of  the  Ft.  Walton  Beach 
Rotary  Club,  President  of  the  Destln  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  two  years  and  a  direc- 
tor for  five  years,  served  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Okaloosa  Island  Authority,  and  on  too 
many  other  committees  and  civic  projects  to 
mention. 

Roes  Marler  will  always  be  remembered  for 
his  sense  of  fairness  and  compromise,  and 
for  his  keen  wit  and  good  humor.  As  an  ex- 
ample, he  referred  to  a  tourist  as  being 
•'more  valuable  than  a  bale  of  cotton  and 
twice  as  easy  to  pick". 

It  Is  extremely  doubtful  that  Ross  Marler 
ever  had  an  enemy,  for,  even  in  disagree- 
ment, he  was  honorable,  kind,  and  gentle. 
For  his  many  contributions  to  his  fellow  man, 
WFTTV  takes  great  prlds  In  presenting  him 
posthumously  with  its  Oood  Citizenship 
Award. 


[From  Destln  Weekly  Log) 
Good  Citken-ship  Award  Goes  to  the  Late 
Rosa  Marles 
WFTW  radio  presented  Mrs.  Ross  Marler 
with  a  Oood  Citizenship  award  last  week 
during  their  morning  programming.  The 
award  was  presented  posthumously  to  the 
late  Ross  Clinton  Marler  and  accepted  by 
Nell  Marler  on  the  show. 

The  management.  In  bestowing  the  honor, 
said  "It  Is  extremely  doubtful  that  Ross 
Marler  had  an  enemy,  for  even  In  disagree- 
ment, he  was  honorable,  kind  and  gentle." 
For  his  many  contributions  to  his  fellow 
man.  the  late  Ross  Marler  was  honored. 

"Seldom  Is  one  person  so  urUversally  loved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,"  the 
presentation  speech  said. 

Ross  was  a  member  of  the  pioneer  family 
of  Marlers  who  have  done  so  much  to  make 
Destln  what  It  is  today.  He  was  a  master 
mariner,  which  means  that  he  was  licensed 
to  command  any  ot«an  vessel,  regardless  of 
size  or  type. 

Although  his  primary  occupation  was  as  a 
member  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Elnglneers. 
he  also  served  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  retiring  on 
dlsabUlty  as  a  commander  In  1954.  He  served 
as  Destln  postmaster  from  1963  to  1972  when 
he  retired  with  33  years  of  honorable  govern- 
ment service. 

But  Ross  Marler  never  retired  from  active 
community  and  civic  work.  He  was  the  first 
elected  president  of  the  Port  Walton  Beach 
Rotary.  President  of  the  Destln  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a  director  for  five  vears;  served 


as  vice-chairman  of  the  Okaloosa  Island  Au- 
thority, and  on  many  other  committees  and 
civic  projects. 

Ross  Marler  will  always  be  remembered 
for  his  sense  of  fairness  and  compromise 
and  for  his  keen  wit  and  good  humor.  As 
an  example,  he  referred  to  a  tourist  as  being 
"more  valuable  than  a  bale  of  cotton  and 
twice  as  easy  to  pick." 

It  was  with  this  review  of  his  background 
and  enumeration  of  Rose  Marler's  attributes 
that  the  Good  Citizenship  award  was  pre- 
sented by  the  radio  station  to  Mrs.  Nell  Marler 
of  Destln  In  honor  of  her  late  husband. 


WHAT   IS   FORDS   ECONOMIC 
POSITION? 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  the  President  held  a  news 
conference  to  explain  In  greater  detail 
some  of  the  specifics  of  the  economic 
program  to  fight  infiation  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  on  Tuesday.  Un- 
forttmately,  on  Thursday  the  White 
House  was  forced  to  make  a  series  of 
corrections  and  clarifications  which  to 
say  the  least  rendered  much  of  the  press 
conference  inoperative. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr.  Ford  said  he  fav- 
ored phasing  out  the  depletion  allow- 
ance— on  Thursday  the  White  House 
said  he  favors  retention  of  this  "big  oil" 
tax  break  until  the  price  of  oil  is  freed 
of  controls;  on  Wednesday  the  President 
said  that  only  28  percent  of  U.S.  tax- 
payers would  be  subject  to  the  surtax- 
on  Thursday  the  White  House  admitted 
it  would  affect  many  more  taxpayers 
than  represented  by  the  28  percent  fig- 
ure; on  Tuesday  the  President  told  the 
Congress  that  by  1980  he  would  like  to 
phase  out  oil-fired  electrical  generating 
plants— on  Thursday  It  was  learned  that 
what  the  administration  had  in  mind 
was  to  eliminate  enough  oil-powered 
generating  plants  to  save  a  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day  by  1980  by  replacing 
them  with  nuclear  plants. 

It  appears  that  the  Ford  administra- 
tion is  confused  about  its  economic  poli- 
cies, and  this  is  unfortimate  because  it 
will  tend  to  imdermine  whatever  re- 
maining confidence  the  American  peo- 
ple have  in  the  abUity  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  extricate  us  from  the 
present  economic  morass, 

I  include  herewith  two  articles  from 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  sub- 
ject: 
WHm  HonsE   IssTTEs  Slew   of  Corsections 

Making  Comments  of  Ford  iNOPirRATrvE 

Washington.— President  Ford,  It  turns 
out,  didn't  really  Intend  to  say  a  lot  of  things 
he  seemed  to  say  at  his  press  conference 
Wednesday. 

In  a  day  of  embarrassing  OMTectlons  and 
"clarifications,"  the  White  House,  In  effect, 
conceded  Mr.  Ford  was  wrong  when  he 
said: 

That  he  favors  phasing  out  the  domes- 
tic oll-depletlon  allowance.  ActuaUy,  the 
President  favors  retention  al  this  tax  break 
for  oil  prod\icers,  presidential  spokesman 
Ron  Nessen  said  yesterday,  at  least  until 
the  government  ends  Its  price  controls  on 
oil.  Mr.  Ford  does  want  to  end  the  depletion 
allowance  on  foreign  production,  which  Is 
little  used  and  relatively  Insignificant. 


That  his  proposed  5%  surtax  would  af- 
fect about  28<~r  of  all  taxpayers  What  the 
President  meant  to  say  was  that  it  will  af- 
fect about  28T-  of  all  personal  tax  returns. 
As  many  returns  are  Joint  returns,  this  Is 
ronslderably  more  than  28  <S-  of  all  taxpay- 
ers. 

It  was  a  day  that  reminded  some  observ- 
ers of  a  problem  Mr  Ford  used  tc  have  as  a 
Congressman  on  Capjtoi  Hill — where  a  Ford 
.'Statement  of  one  day  would  sometimes  be 
followed  by  a  Ford  clarification  the  next 
But  Mr  Nessen  argued  manfully  that  Mr 
Ford  had  neither  misspoken  himself 
Wednesday  nor  "changed  his  mind  over- 
night "  He  did  concede  that  "the  President 
was  perhaps  imprecise"  Wedr:esday  and 
wanted  to  correct  any  "questions"  that  he 
may  have  left  in  his  listeners'  minds 

Mr.  Ford  certainly  didn't  intend  to  give 
"aid  and  comfort"  to  those  who  are  vio- 
lently protesting  school  desegregation  in 
■South  Boston  when  he  said  that  he  person- 
ally disagrees  with  the  court  decision  that 
led  to  the  desegregation  eflTort  Massachu- 
.setts  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  and  Ed- 
ward Brooke  have  protested  that  Mr  Ford's 
comment  merely  adds  fuel  to  the  fire  And 
Boston's  mayor.  Kevin  White  accused  .him 
of  "taunting"  the  city  into  "becoming  an- 
other Little  Rock  '•  Mr  Nessen  called  re- 
port«rs'  attention  to  other  parts  of  Mr. 
Ford's  remarks  that  deplored  the  Boston 
violence 

An  administration  "fact  sheet"  given  re- 
porters Tuesday  to  explain  Mr  Ford's  eco- 
nomic package  contained  some  less-than- 
accurate  figures  on  the  amount  of  surtax 
that  wage-earners  of  various  Incomes  would 
have  to  pay.  Mr  Nessen  then  read  off  the 
"accurate"  figures  i  which  were  given  In  yes- 
terday's edition  I . 

One  presidential  remark  the  White  House 
didn't  retract  was  Mr  Ford's  statement  Tues- 
day that  the  US  Isn't  in  a  recession.  But 
unfortunately  for  the  White  House.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur  Burns 
te.-tlfled  on  Capitol  HUl  yesterday  that  the 
current  situation  certainly  looks  like  a  re- 
ces.?ion  to  him,  although  an  "unusual"  kind 
of  recession. 

In  stl!!  another  embarra.vslnc  development, 
the  administration  had  to  point  out  that 
part  of  Mr.  Ford's  economic  speech  outlining 
plans  to  cut  oU  imports  by  converting  oll- 
flred  electrical  generating  plants  to  coal  dras- 
ticallr  overstated  the  much  more  mode.=t  ef- 
fort that  administration  experts  reallv  had 
in  mind  i  See  story  on  back  page  '  App,<ir- 
ently  White  House  speechwrlters  garbled  a 
plan  drawn  up  in  the  Treasun.-. 

.And.  to  top  It  all  off.  experts  at  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  conceded  they 
were  stunned  by  Mr.  Ford's  pledge  to  im- 
prove automobile  mileage  40  perceni  Ui  four 
years.  They're  still  trying  to  persuade  auto 
makers  to  agree  to  30  percent  over  six  years. 
It  all  added  up  to  a  bad  day  for  a  voung 
administration  striving  to  overcome  an  im- 
pression, which  seems  to  be  growing  dally 
In  official  Washington,  that  it  mightn't  be 
quite  on  top  of  things  And  al!  the  clarifica- 
tions and  corrections  tended  to  undercut  the 
effectiveness  of  the  frequent  press  confer- 
ences President  Ford  has  held  to  demon- 
strat*  the  openness  and  candor  of  hts  admin- 
istration 

In  explaining  Mr.  Ford's  true  position  on 
the  depletion  allowance,  Mr  Nessen  put  it 
this  way: 

"As  long  as  the  price  of  oil  continues  to 
be  controlled,  the  President  believes  that  the 
elimination  of  the  percentage  depletion  on 
domestic  oil  production  wouid  be  a  mistake 
The  President  feels  that  oil  should  be  sold 
on  a  free-market  basis  and  he  thinks  that 
many  oil  producers  would  be  glad  to  trade 
the  percentage  depletion  in  order  to  achieve 
the  important  result  of  a  free  market  for  oil 
As  for  the  foreign  oil   depletion   allowance. 
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the  President  believes  that  should  be  phased 
out  Immediately  and  Anally." 

As  the  depletion  allowance  itands,  22  per- 
cent of  the  gross  Income  from  petroleum 
properties  may  be  deducted  from  taxable 
income,  with  a  celling  of  50  percent  of  tax- 
able Income. 

Legislation  pending  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  phase  out  the 
allowance  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  oil. 
In  his  press  conference  Wednesday,  the  Pres- 
ident said  this  legislative  package  contains 
some  things  he  Ukes  and  some  he  doesnt  like, 
but  that  he  was  prepared  to  a«cept  the  pack- 
age Asked  If  this  meant  he  favors  the  de- 
pletion phaseout  as  part  of  the  package, 
he   replied :    "The   answer  la   yes." 

As  It  turns  out,  the  actual  White  House 
position  on  the  package  seenoa  to  be  ae  fol- 
lows 

The  President  would  like  to  see  price 
controls  ended,  as  a  way  to  encourage  In- 
creased production.  But  If  cantroLs  are  re- 
moved, there  should  be  a  •'wlndfall-proflte" 
tax  on  oil  to  discourage  companies  from 
running  the  price  up.  With  thtse  two  things 
accomplished,  the  White  House  would  be 
willing  to  end  the  depletion  Allowance,  but 
not  before  If  the  package  that  ultimately 
emerges  from  Congress  ends  the  allowance 
and  continues  controls,  the  President  still 
might  sign  it  to  get  the  features  he  conald- 
era  desirable.  But  then  he  mightn't,  offlclala 
Indicated. 

The  House  Ways  and  Mea&s  Committee 
bill  would  establiah  a  windfall-profits  tax  on 
oU  as  well  as  ending  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. But  decontrol  Lsn't  Ukiy  to  become 
part  of  this  bill  and  would  hsTO  to  be  passed 
separately. 

The  White  House  clearly  hopes  to  modify 
the  package,  which,  as  Mr.  Kessen  noted, 
'Is  a  long  way  from  its  final  fcrm." 

In  other  developments  ytsterday.  Mr. 
Nessen  was  asked  If  the  President  would  ex- 
pect corporations  to  refrain  from  simply 
passing  along  to  consumers  ttie  5%  surtax 
Mr.  Ford  wants  them  to  pay.  Mr.  Neseen 
said  he'd  have  to  check  Mr.  Pcffd  on  that. 

In  a  memorandum  to  his  Cabinet  heads, 
Mr.  Ford  acknowledged  that  tbe  administra- 
tion stlU  hasn't  decided  wher»  to  make  all 
the  about  $5  bUUon  In  budget  cuts  It  must 
make  to  meet  Mr.  Ford's  goal  of  a  $300  bil- 
lion budget  for  the  current  flsoal  year,  which 
ends  next  June  30.  The  President  said  cuts 
proposed  so  far  are  Insufficient  and  he  urged 
the  Cabinet  to  get  cracking. 
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Unreau.stic  Ooal? — PoaD  Bed  To  Ejtd  Oil 
Us«  IN  Power  Plants  Is  M«T  With  Skep- 
ticism   BY   THE   iNDtJSTBY 

(By  David  Brand  and  Sanford  J.  Jacobs) 
Most  Industry  anC  oven  many  government 
officials  are  skeptical  of  the  feasibility  of 
President  Ford's  announced  goal  of  elimi- 
nating oil  as  a  fuel  in  the  nation's  largest 
power  plants  by  1980.  In  fact,  some  experts 
are  saying  it  will  be  Impoeslble. 

The  reason  Is  that  the  oil  will  probably 
have  to  be  replaced  by  coal  and  that  coal 
production  In  this  country  Is  currently  lag- 
ging by  millions  of  tons  a  year.  Coal  la  also 
facing  costly  environmental  problems  that 
may  take  years  to  solve.  Nuclear  energ\'.  the 
only  other  alternative.  Is  expected  to  be  of 
little  help  In  meeting  the  goal  because  fi- 
nancing problems  have  forced  utilities  to  de- 
fer construction  of  15  nuclear  plants. 

The  skepticism  may  be  partly  due  to  be- 
wilderment over  the  exact  nature  of  the 
President's  goal.  In  hla  economic  message 
to  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  on  Tuesday, 
the  President  said,  "I  propose  that  we,  to- 
gether, set  a  target  date  of  1980  for  eliminat- 
ing oll-flred  plants  from  the  nation's  base- 
loaded  electrical  capacity."  Because  oU  ac- 
counts for  nearly  20%  of  thU  capacity,  re- 
placement with  another  fuel  In  Just  over  five 


years  would  be  a  physical  ImpoesibUlty.  en- 
ergy experts  say. 

What  the  President  actually  meant,  ac- 
cording to  energy  planners  at  the  US.  Treas- 
ury, who  helped  formulate  the  details  of 
the  message,  was  to  set  a  goal  of  phasing  out 
enough  oil-flred  plants  to  save  a  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day  by  1980  and  replacing  the 
oil  with  coal  or  nuclear  power.  "The  language 
of  the  speech  maybe  wasn't  clear,"  concedes 
Gerald  Parsky.  an  assistant  treasury  secre- 
tary. 

However,  even  this  goal  may  be  unattain- 
able. An  energy  planner  at  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  says,  "We  don't  think  It  can 
be  accomplished  unless  there's  tremendous 
conservation  of  electricity  usage."  After  a 
quick  study  of  the  so-called  fact  sheet  given 
up  to  back  up  the  President's  message,  this 
EPC  expert  remarked:  "Obviously  some- 
one's had  a  temporary  loss  of  logic." 

Gtordon  Hurlburt,  president  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.'s  power  system  divi- 
sion, says  that  if  ways  can  be  found  of 
bringing  the  deferred  nuclear  plants  back 
on  schedule,  these  could  replace  some  of  the 
oll-flred  plants.  The  rest  would  have  to  be 
replaced  with  coal,  which,  says  Mr.  Huil- 
bert  "Isn't  realistic." 

rMPORTANCE    or    COAL 

Officials  at  the  Treasury's  energy-policy 
office  agree  that  "coal  will  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  shift."  In  fact  they  calculate  It 
will  take  90  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  to 
save  a  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  In  large 
power  plants. 

Last  year.  U.S.  coal  production  amounted 
to  about  592  million  tons.  12  million  tons 
lees  than  needed.  Utilities  made  up  the  defl- 
"it  from  their  stockpiles,  estimated  to  con- 
tain 106  million  tons  currently.  This  year 
the  FPC  estimate*  that  the  deficit  will  be 
10  million  tons. 

Treasury  officials  point  to  calculations 
by  the  Project  Independence  coal  task  force 
that  it  is  feasible  to  double  domestic  coal 
production  by  1985.  However,  PPC  and  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  experts  say  this  Is  practically 
Impossible  because  of  problems  of  obtaining 
equipment  to  open  new  mines  and  the  Insuf- 
ficiency of  rallroculs  to  carry  coal.  The  cur- 
rent hopper-car  shortage  has  forced  some 
mines  to  scale  down  production,  an  FPC  of- 
ficial notes. 

The  burning  of  coal  also  raises  numerous 
environmental  problems,  chiefly  the  control 
of  health-damaging  sulphur-dioxide  emis- 
sions from  smokestacks.  This  requires  the 
use  of  coeUy  scrubbing  equipment  because 
sufficient  low-sulphur  coal  Isn't  available  In 
thl3  country  unless  vast  areas  of  Western 
lands  are  to  be  strip-mined.  Some  utility 
scientists  even  doubt  that  scrubbers  are  feas- 
ible on  large  coal -fired  plants. 

The  President's  oll-savlng  goal  U  aimed 
only  at  those  power  stations  that  represent 
the  bulk  of  the  nation's  generating  capacity, 
the  so-called  base  load.  These  plants,  the 
newest  and  largest  of  the  nation's  power 
plants,  generate  electricity  24  hours  a  day. 
Older  plants  are  fired  up  only  when  power 
demands  warrant. 

HAU    AND    HALT 

About  half  the  oil -burning  plants  In  the 
bane  load  were  originally  buUt  to  burn  coal 
and  were  converted  to  oil  to  meet  alr-purlty 
regulations.  An  FPC  official  says  that  these 
plants  could  be  converted  back  to  coal.  The 
other  half  can  only  be  switched  to  coal  by 
replacing  the  boilers,  he  adds,  and  that  la 
"damned  expensive." 

Treasury  officials  concede  that  simply 
converting  half  the  oU-flred  plants  back  to 
coal  wovUdn't  meet  the  mllllon-barrel-a-day 
savings  goal.  Some  wotUd  also  have  to  hare 
new  boilers  installed.  They  calculate  that 
the  cost  of  converting  plants  to  coal  to  save 
only  760,000  barrels  of  oU  a  day  would  be 
•160  mUUon — a  figure  that  Douglas  McCuI- 


lough.   director   of   «h*  TreMury's   energr- 
policy  office,  aays  u  "maybe  too  low." 

Consumers,  he  says,  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  conversion  costs  In  rate  Increases. 

Mr.  McCuUough  concedes  that  little 
thought  was  given  to  replacing  the  oll-flred 
plants  with  nuclear  stations  by  bringing 
some  or  all  of  the  deferred  nuclear  plants 
back  on  schedule.  The  16  plants  were  all  due 
to  go  Into  operation  in  1980,  but  recently 
money  shortages  have  forced  the  10  utilities 
that  are  building  the  plants  to  defer  their 
construction  for  one  to  two  years. 

James  Connor,  an  Atomic  Energy  Commla- 
sion  official,  says  that  If  these  plants  could 
be  speeded  up  again,  perhaps  half  the  Presi- 
dent's oll-savlng  goal  could  be  met.  But  first, 
says  Howard  Wlnterson,  a  vice  president  of 
Combustion  Engineering  Inc.,  the  utilities 
must  have  help  In  meeting  their  credit  prob- 
lems. "The  President  didn't  get  Into  that  at 
all,  which  dumbfounded  me,  frankly,  be- 
cause money  is  the  root  of  this  problem,"  he 
says. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Wlnterson  doubts  that  nuclear  power 
can  make  a  substantial  dent  In  the  oU-bum- 
Ing  plant  capacity  in  the  near  future.  But 
Mr.  Hurlbert  at  Westlnghouse  Is  more  opti- 
mistic. If  the  delays  now  holding  up  con- 
struction of  new  plants,  from  licensing  prob- 
lems to  environmental  opposition,  could  be 
ended,  he  says,  nuclear  power  could  replace 
the  entire  oll-flred  base  load  by  1986. 

There  are  hints  that  utilities  may  push  to 
burn  more  coal  by  seeking  repeal  of  environ- 
mental legislation.  The  use  of  scrubbers  on 
all  new  coal-fired  plants  becomes  mandatory 
under  a  federal  law  that  takes  effect  next 
year.  Floyd  Lewis,  president  of  Middle  South 
Utilities  Inc.,  told  a  gathering  of  analysts  in 
New  York  the  day  after  the  President's 
speech:  "I  expect  we  can  use  this  (the  Presi- 
dent's oll-savlng  go«U)  to  our  advantage.  It's 
an  opportunity  to  get  environmental  road- 
blocks to  burning  coal  removed." 

Environmental  problems  clearly  havent 
hampered  the  use  of  coal  In  Europe.  A  Com- 
mon Market  report  notes  that  most  power 
stations  now  being  built  in  Europe  use  coal 
and  that  older  plants  are  being  converted  to 
coal.  The  exception  is  France,  which  has  be- 
come the  first  nation  to  depend  solely  on  nu- 
clear power  for  all  future  generating  capacity. 


THE    INDIVIDUAL    AMERICAN    CAN 
ACT  TO  CHECK  INFLATION 

^Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permls.slon  to  e.xtend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tiie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States  has  recently  concluded  its 
71st  annual  convention  In  Hollywood  in 
my  State  of  Florida.  Something  took 
place  in  the  a.ssembly  of  this  venerable 
body  which  has  an  importance  to  every 
citizen  of  this  Nation. 

Inflation  is  the  headline  of  the  hour; 
but  the  postmasters  as]s:ed  a  question  to 
the  point:  "What  can  I  as  an  American 
citizen  do  myself  to  check  the  inflation- 
ary spiral?" 

To  that  question  and  by  a  special 
order  and  suspension  of  the  rules,  the 
convention  addressed  Itself.  The  pro- 
posal was  made  by  Postmaster  L.  J. 
Gaughen,  of  North  Bend,  Nebr. 

The  question  is  a  short  one:  "What 
can  I  do?"  The  answer  is  contained  In 
a  single  word:  "Save!" 
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Here  is  the  resolution  which  Post- 
master Gaughen  submitted  to  a  cheering 
body  of  delegates  in  the  Diplomat  Hotel : 
Resoltttion 

Whereas:  Inflation  is  eroding  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  our  nation;  and 

Whereas:  The  National  League  of  Post- 
masters of  the  United  States  realizes  the 
importance  of  stemming  this  cycle  of  run- 
away Inflation;   Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved:  That  the  National  League  of 
Postmasters  of  the  United  States  assembled 
In  Its  71st  annual  convention,  asks  every 
Postmaster  who  has  less  than  a  (50.00  VS. 
Savings  Bond  deduction  made  from  his  or 
her  bi-weekly  salary  check  to  Increase  such 
deductions  by  double  this  amount  or  more 
or  to  allot  a  similar  amount  on  a  reguleir 
basis  to  a  Savings  &  Loan  association  or 
other  financial  Institution;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  the  National  League  of 
Postmasters  of  the  United  States  solicit  the 
cooperation  of  all  postal  organizations  and 
craft  unions  In  carrying  out  this  resolution 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  one  American 
postmaster  do?  What  can  700,000  postal 
employees  do?  They  can  help  the  Na- 
tion and  help  tJtieir  own  future. 

I  commend  the  National  League  of 
Postmasters  of  the  United  States  and 
hope  that  its  program  has  widespread 
acceptance. 

There  is  something  that  every  Ameri- 
can can  do.  What?  Save! 


"ARE  PUBUC  UNIONS  SECOND- 
CLASS  CITIZENS?" 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1974  issue  of  the  Florida  Bar  Jour- 
nal the  Honorable  Albert  E.  Harum,  pro- 
fessor of  business  law  at  the  University 
of  Miami,  wrote  an  article  on  the  very 
Important  and  sensitive  subject,  "Are 
Public  Unions  Second-Class  Citizens?" 
Professor  Harum  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  journalism,  in  the  law,  and  as  a 
professor.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  and  of 
the  International  Tyixjgraphlcal  Union. 
He  later  was  publisher  of  the  Coral 
Gable  Times.  He  holds  B.B.A.  and  LL.B. 
degrees  from  the  Unlversli.-  of  Miami 
and  earned  the  LL.M.  and  J.S.D.  as  a 
Ford  Foundation  fellow  at  New  York 
University.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
professor  of  business  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  and  has  written  many 
articles  for  important  legal  publications 
on  challenging  subjects  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Harum  Is  also  an  able  and  dis- 
tinguished la'wyer  who  for  many  years 
in  his  spare  time  has  been  associated 
with  my  law  office. 

There  is  lively  interest  today  in  the 
subject  of  Professor  Harum's  article; 
namely,  whether  unions  of  public  em- 
ployees should  have  the  same  rights  as 
private  unions  and  what  the  status  of 
unions  of  public  employees  is  before  the 
law  today.  I  commend  Professor  Harum's 
thorough  article  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
all  those  interested  in  this  chaUenging 
subject. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Professor 
Harum's  article  to  appear  In  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Aee  Public  Unions  Second  Class 

Citizens? 

tes:     legal    wasfabb    continues    as    thxt 

strdoclk    rovl    bona    fide    coluscmvx    ne- 

cotiationb 

(By  Albert  E.  Harum) 

Public  sector  unions  In  Florida  are  engaged 
In  a  bitter  struggle  to  rise  above  "second 
class"  status,  with  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  on  the  one  hand  virtually  ordering 
the  legislature  to  establish  collective  bar- 
gaining guidelines,  and  the  legislature  on 
the  other  hand  falling  to  meet  the  task. 

As  far  back  as  1969,  the  court  held  that 
"public  employees  have  the  same  rights  of 
collective  bargaining  as  are  granted  private 
employees"  (citing  Article  1,  Section  6  of  the 
Florida  Constitution)  and  buttressed  this 
position  in  1972  by  warning  the  legislature 
that  Inaction  would  leave  the  court  "no 
choice  but  to  fashion  such  guidelines  by 
Judicial  decree."  The  1969  pronouncement 
came  down  In  Dade  County  Classroom 
Teachers'  Association  Inc.  v.  Ryan  (225  So. 
2d  903).  The  teachers  sought  to  force  the 
issue  In  the  second  suit  making  the  legisla- 
ture defendant  (Case  No.  42,323)  . 

To  date,  the  Impasse  Is  not  resolved, 
though  the  DCTA  is  still  engaged  In  legal 
warfare  both  In  Miami  and  Tallahassee  to 
secure  "bona  fide  collective  negotiations" 
Court-appointed  mediators  are  conferring  In 
Miami  and  stipulations  in  Tallahassee  ap- 
pear to  have  placed  the  matter  tn  suspended 
animation  without  prejudice  to  the  unions. 

While  private  sector  unions  cling  to  the 
hard-won  right  to  strike  as  the  ultimate 
weapon  In  collective  bargaining,  the  gov- 
ernment workers,  long  deprived  of  this  de- 
vice by  both  common  law  and  statute,  are 
Invoking  the  "Job  action"  or  de  facto  strike, 
and  news  reports  bespeak  Its  effectiveness. 
This  Infant  prodigy  stands  neither  on  cere- 
mony nor  on  precedent.  Government  unions 
may  not  negotiate  on  wages — but  they  do! 
They  mustn't  strike — but,  in  fact,  they  do! 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  verifies 
this  phenomenon.  Not  only  wage  talks  but 
even  discussion  of  agency  operations  and 
functions  are  now  common  occurrences. 
Government  strikes  over  the  period  1958  to 
1968  rose  from  15  to  254,  workers  Involved 
from  1,700  to  202,000,  and  man -days  of  Idle- 
ness Increased  from  2.6  In  the  1958-64  pe- 
riod to  9.8  days  In  the  1966-68  period.  Wages, 
hitherto  a  forbidden  area  of  negotiation  In 
the  public  sector,  caused  61  p>ercent  of  Job 
actions  in  the  1966-68  period  and  Involved 
73  percent  of  all  government  workers  en- 
gaged In  work  stoppages.  The  Department 
of  Labor  estimates  an  Increase  in  public  em- 
ployment by  almost  50  percent  in  the  years 
1960-75.  Only  37  percent  Increase  Is  pro- 
jected for  all  employment. 

TES:  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  UNIONS  TAKE  THE 
POSITION  THAT  THESE  CAN  BE  NO  GENUINE 
COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  WITHOUT  THE  BIGHT 
TO     STRIKE 

Second  class  citizens 
These  are  the  factual  Ingredients  of  the 
problem.  Philosophically,  the  problem  Is  even 
graver.  Public  employee  unions,  militant  and 
Increasingly  powerful  because  of  burgeoning 
membership,  take  the  position  that  there  can 
be  no  genuine  collective  bargaining  without 
the  right  to  strike.  They  claim  that  depriv- 
ing them  of  this  right  by  legal  bans  makes 
them  "second  class  citizens"  In  the  labor 
movement.  The  trade  union  In  the  private 
sector,  they  argue,  "bargains"  because  It  has 
something  to  withhold  if  no  agreement  is 
reached.  The  public  employee  union  only 
"negotiates"  because  It  has  been  deprived  of 


the  ultimate  bargaining  tool.  When  all 
strikes  are  bsirred,  they  claim,  Joint  determi- 
nation Is  out. 

The  positions  on  both  sides  of  this  vital 
question  are  clear.  Against  giving  the  right 
to  strike  are  those  who  look  upon  govern- 
ment employment  as  a  "calling,"  a  trustee- 
ship, an  Idealistic,  almost  religious,  com- 
mitment to  public  service,  sheltered  by  Civil 
Service  Commissions  who  confer  perquisites 
and  benefits  such  as  promotions,  retirement 
and  pension  plans  and  tenure  programs  The 
tradition  of  dedicated  service,  they  contend, 
should  not  be  Interrupted  lest  government 
functions  be  undermined.  They  remind  gov- 
ernment employees  that  they  are  working 
for  sovereignty,  which  Is  an  alter  ego  of 
themselves  since  they  themselves  constitute 
the  essence  and  power  of  sovereignty. 

StlU  another  view  of  the  public  employee 
relationship  Is  that  It  Is  Implied  In  his  con- 
tract of  employment  that  he  waives  rights 
enjoyed  by  his  counterpart  In  the  private 
sector  and  that  in  taking  employment  on 
known  terms  he  Is  estoppyed  from  complain- 
ing. Carrying  this  argument  a  step  further. 
It  Is  contended  that  the  public  employer 
may  impose  any  reasonable  condition  pre- 
requisite to  holding  offices  within  Its  control. 

Not  even  strikes  In  "nonessential"  areas 
should  be  permitted,  it  is  contended,  because 
determining  essentiality  by  statute  is  an  un- 
rewarding semantic  exercise.  Also,  a  discrim- 
inatory grant  of  the  right  to  strike  to  one 
group  may  result  In  a  volume  of  claims  from 
other  groups. 

Despite  these  arguments,  however,  the 
trend  In  the  expanding  public  employee 
unions  Is  to  adopt  to  the  hUt  the  Industrial 
concept  of  organization  and  negotiation. 
Though  the  legislative  strike  ban  In  the  pub- 
lic sector  has  to  date  met  constitutional 
challenges,  (i.e.,  It  Is  not  an  abridgement  of 
free  speech  or  assembly.  It  does  not  impose 
Involuntary  servitude  nor  does  it  deny  equal 
protection  of  the  laws)  the  unions  draw  an 
analogy  between  public  and  private  sector 
problems  and  label  the  distinction  unwar- 
ranted and  discriminatory.  Both  employee 
"ladders"  run  the  gamut,  on  the  union  side 
from  laborers,  crafts,  blue  collar,  profession- 
al, technical,  administrative,  to  unclassified. 
On  the  "employer"  side  are  the  administra- 
tive agencies,  municipal  (county  and  state) 
agencies,  elected  heads,  legislative  bodies, 
and  quasi-cultural  Institutions  such  as  art 
exhibits,  museums  and  libraries.  Struck  by 
this  analogy,  the  unions  are  asking  why  the 
public  sector  unions  shouldn't  enjoy  the 
same  right  to  strike  as  the  private 

The  role  of  public  attitude  and  interest 
cannot  be  denied.  In  private  union  negotia- 
tions, the  public  frequently  are  mere  by- 
standers who  perhaps  are  apprehensive 
about  the  economic  effect  on  the  family 
purse  but  whose  sentiments  rarely  alter  the 
outcome  An  exception  to  this  would  appear 
where  the  private  sector  talks  constitute  a 
deprivation  of  some  vital  service  such  as 
light,  power  or  telephone.  In  the  strike  or 
"Job  action"  against  the  government,  how- 
ever, public  attitude  is  of  great  importance. 
Questions  of  "fairness"  and  "public  Inter- 
est" Inject  themselves,  and  the  union  Is 
lauded  or  Indicted  in  direct  ratio  to  this 
pulJllc  attitude.  An  economic  fact  thus  be- 
comes enmeshed  In  an  Intense  political  cli- 
mate of  a  potential  Increase  In  taxes,  depri- 
vation of  services,  and  smoldering  Indigna- 
tion at  contempt  for  law.  Much  of  the  neg- 
ative public  reaction  arises  from  the  afore- 
mentioned "lob  actions"  which  are  de  facto 
strikes.  These  range  from  the  "work  by  the 
rules"  (a  slowdown  effected  by  working 
strictly  according  to  the  rule  book ) ,  the 
slowdown,  the  simultaneous  flu  epidemic, 
refusal  to  work  overtime,  "safety"  checks 
(minute  inspection  of  machines  and  vehi- 
cles resulting  In  nonconforming  citations), 
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to  mass  resignation  and  mass  picketing 
(without  the  formality  of  a  strtke).  In  1968 
there  were  254  such  actions  as  compared 
with  15  In  1958. 

Minor    taxpayer   rebellions   have   occurred 
on  occasion  because  unions  have  demanded 
more    than    comparable    private    work    units 
were  getting  because  they  have  been  better 
organized    to    conduct    a    strike    or    because 
their  service  was  more  essential. 
Vnioii  recognition 
While    public    employee     unions    are    not 
new    their    earlier    forms    were    weak.    Their 
existence    was    only    tolerated,    often    secret 
for  fear  of  reprisals,  often  acting  as  u  shield 
from  patronage  raids,  and  certainly  lean  of 
accomplishment    The   pioneer   postal   utilon 
drew  frequent  fire  from  executive  Washing- 
ton,  bringing  about   a   broad-front   ban   on 
lobbying  which  sparked  the  Lloyd-LaFoUette 
Act  In  1912   The  Act  removed  the  lobby  ban, 
allowed     concerted     activity     for     Improved 
working    conditions,    but    firmly    prohibited 
the    strike    against    government.    Toleration 
grew  Into  a  tacit  acceptance  of  unions  even 
In  the  face  of  reinforced  strike  prohibitions 
In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947  and  legl.sla- 
tlon  In  the   1950'8  making  a  strike  against 
government  a  felony  punishable  by  fine  and 
Imprisonment.   Union   recognition,  however, 
finally  came  about  In  two  Executive  Orders 
issued  by  President  Kennedy   in   1962.  Tills 
Magna   Carta  of   federal   unionism    provided 
for  recognition  In  proportion  to  membership 
ratio,  written   agreements  with  agencies  on 
matters  outside  budget  and  structure,  and 
establishment  of  grievance  procedures.  But 
it    denied    the    privileges    of    the    Executive 
Order  to  unions  asserting  the  right  to  strike 
against  the  government.   In    1963   PrcsUieiit 
Kennedy.  In  a  Code  of  Fair  Labor  Practices, 
speclflcally    prohibited    what    Is    now    called 
Job  action. 

Still  further  updating  of  the  Magna  Carta 
was  provided  by  President  Nixon  in  a  1969 
Executive  Order,  which  created  a  Federal 
Labor  Rslatlons  Coimcll.  establi.shing  wide 
consultation  rights  and  authorizing  binding 
arbitration  for  grievances  among  other 
changes.  One  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions of  the  Nixon  order  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  "Impasses  Panel"  with  authority 
to  launch  fact-finding  and  binding  arbitra- 
tion procedures 

The  Presidential  orders  are  unanimous  In 
designating  wages  and  hours  as  non-negotia- 
ble Issues,  because  they  are  within  the  Juris- 
dictional realm  of  Congress.  The  orders  uni- 
formly prohibit  collective  bargaining  on 
"official"  time  This  lack  of  autliority  to  ne- 
gotiate on  wages  and  hours  detracts  from 
the  traditional  bargaining  process  in  which 
the  parties  so  frequently  engage  In  trading, 
"wheeling  and  dealing."  retreating,  and 
swapping  on  demands.  Bargaining  during 
off-hours  lends  an  amateur  or  "hobby"  at- 
mosphere to  riiscusslons  and  tends  to  detract 
from  their  dignity  and  their  serious  role  in 
the  business-like  conduct  of  the  government 
operation  Involved. 

The  Initial  Kennedy  Order  sparked  not 
only  the  growth  of  federal  unions  but  their 
extent.  Administrative  officials  were  now 
obliged  to  "get  their  feet  wet"  in  the  trough 
of  labor  negotiations — a  field  hitherto  pre- 
empted by  the  private  sector  A  great  deal 
of  discord  leading  to  Job  actions  during  this 
formative  period  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
public  managers  Inept  In  this  forelpu  area 
and  often  clinging  to  tactics  of  the  pre- 
unlon  era.  The  public  managers  have  been 
Indicted  for  not  doing  their  "homework." 
being  therefore  unprepared  to  cope  with  ne- 
gotiation problems  until  at  the  brink  of 
crisis.  They  are  criticized  for  lacking  experi- 
ence In  the  drafting  and  admlnlstraton  of 
contracts,  the  use  of  mediation,  the  handling 
•of  grievances,   and  the  uses  of  fact-finding. 


States  differ 
Without  a  doubt  the  greatest  frustration 
and  inadequacy  can  be  traced  to  the  lack 
of  uniformity  In  state  recognition  of  the 
basic  relationship  between  public  employers 
and  employees,  ranging  from  mandatory  col- 
lective negotiation  to  no  recognition  at  aU. 
The  29  states  falling  into  the  latter  class 
evidence  a  desire  either  to  hide  from  the 
problem  In  the  hope  that  It  will  soon  spend 
Itself  and  depart,  or  to  abandon  their  respon- 
sibilities to  poll",  leal  forces,  unsympathetic 
bureaucrats  or  the  courts  Even  the  states 
which  recognize  the  problem  do  so  with 
varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm.  Fourteen 
states  require  or  command  collective  nego- 
tiation in  good  faith,  two  states  only  permit 
such  negotiation  Five  states  have  legislated 
"meet  and  confer"  statutes  under  which  the 
parties  execute  nonbindlng  memoranda. 

Hawaii  and  Pennsylvania  took  a  bold  step 
In  mld-1970  by  granting  a  limited  right  to 
strike  to  organized  public  employees.  The 
statute  In  both  states  establishes  a  public 
employment  relations  board  to  rule  on  com- 
pliance with  the  limiting  provisions.  Tlie 
strike  right  la  withheld  during  pendency  of 
collective  bargaining  procedures  {i.e  ,  media- 
tion, fact-finding  and  arbitration  in  good 
faith)  and  where  the  threatened  strike  poses 
a  "clear  and  present  danger."  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  a  court  of  equity.  Hawaii  re- 
quires a  coollng-ofT  period  of  60  days,  begin- 
ning when  the  fact-finding  board  makes  its 
report  public,  and  10  days  notice  of  strike  In- 
tent bo  the  public  employment  board  and  the 
employer.  Pennsylvania  prohibits  strikes  by 
guards  at  prisons  or  mental  hospitals  and 
employees  "necessary  to  the  functioning  of 
the  courts" — In  addition  to  those  Involved  in 
health,  safety  and  public  welfare.  The  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  role  of  the  state  boards 
and  on  the  courts  In  these  statutes  almost 
compels  something  le.s,s  than  a  completely 
positive  evaluation  of  the  legislation  while 
recognizing  that  It  Is  certainly  enlightened. 

POTENTIAL   SOLUTIONS 

Since  the  Nlxon  Order  gives  Implied  bless- 
ing to  fact-finding  and  arbitration,  and  also 
makes  available  the  assistance  of  federal 
mediation  and  conciliation.  It  is  appropriate 
that  these  devices  be  considered  as  potential 
".solutions"  to  the  problem  Because  dispu- 
tants In  a  public  sector  Impasse  are  Inclined 
to  confuse  facts  with  notions,  desires,  alms, 
goals  and  Ideals,  a  good  case  is  made  for  the 
effectiveness  of  fact-finding.  The  old  caveat — 
"Don't  confuse  me  with  fa<.ts,  I've  already 
meule  up  my  mind" — often  governs  In  a  dis- 
pute. The  obvious  purpose  of  the  fact-find- 
ing board  or  panel  is  to  state  In  cold  exten- 
slonal  terms  the  factual  Issues  and  the 
factual  context,  shorn  of  emotional  and  sub- 
jective distortions.  Conducted  by  an  In- 
dividual or  by  a  board  or  p>anel  or  impartial, 
Judlcious-mlnded  labor  relations  experts,  the 
fact-finder  (SI  first  must  e-^tabllsh  accept- 
ability to  both  parties.  Oppnirtunlty  Is  pro- 
vided both  sides  to  present  their  case.  This 
may  Involve  taking  testimony  of  witnesses, 
submission  of  documents  and  statistics, 
argument  (oral  and  by  brief)  and  rebuttal. 
The  fact-finders  may  employ  their  own  re- 
.sources  In  re.search  and  may  adduce  testi- 
mony from  witnesses  they  themselvee  may 
summon  Having  thus  sifted  out  the  facts, 
the  fact-finder  attempts  to  "sell"  them 
to  the  parties,  frequently  Inducing  dlspu- 
tanus  to  figree  on  a  solution.  If  this  does  not 
happen,  the  fact-finders  make  their  findings 
public  and  thus  attempt  to  bring  public 
opinion  and  pressures  to  bear. 

Critics  of  the  fact-finding  device  deplore 
the  lack  of  force  behind  the  findings.  They 
speak  of  "compelling"  the  "voluntary"  ac- 
ceptance of  the  findings.  This  criticism  has 
led  to  modification  of  the  process,  calling  in 


som»  cases  for  "mere"  fact-finding  and  in 
other  cases  to  "binding"  fact-finding.  Some 
labor  experts  contend  that  the  mere  state- 
ment of  existing  facts  with  no  compulsloru 
Involved  Is  an  exercise  In  futility  depending 
for  Its  success  on  pressures  from  without. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  same  experts  favor 
fact-finding  which  compels  acceptance  by 
the  disputants  of  the  factual  conciuslonj 
reached  Organized  employee  groups,  how- 
ever, are  basically  opposed  as  a  matter  of 
principle  to  abandoning  the  "raw"  negotiat- 
ing process  In  favor  of  yielding  control  of  t 
dispute  to  a  third  party. 

YES-    MUCH   OF  THE  DISS.^TISFACTION  ARISING  IN 

PUBLIC   swrroR   negotiation    involves  thx 

INASILITT  TO  ESTABLISH  PABITY  BETWEEN  EM- 
PLOYER  AND   ONION   ON    WAGE   INCRKASES 

Whether  the  dispute  Is  over  contract  In- 
terpretation or  deals  with  an  "Interest"  of 
the  union  (i.e.  the  making  of  a  contract), 
arbitration  as  a  problem-solving  tool  must 
be  binding  to  be  effective.  However,  the  public 
"employer"  cannot  be  required  to  yield  power 
w^hlch  Is  beyond  his  legal  authorltv.  Hence, 
arbitration  Is  fruEtrated  and  the  arbitrator'! 
award  become  ,ly  advisory  The  arbitration 
process  could  land  should)  be  buttressed 
by  repealing  proscriptions  where  they  exist 
and  enactinK  statutes  enabling  acceptance 
of  arbitratlc  .  decisions  In  uiu-esolved  dj»- 
putes. 

As  a  practical  measure,  arbitration,  like 
fact-hndlng.  ha^  been  fractured  Into  "blad- 
ing "  and  "advisory"  categories  so  that  Its 
good  feature-^  may  still  be  employed  In  the 
public  sector. 

Afet/iafor's  job  difficult 
By  definition,  mediation  Is  the  Interven- 
tion of  a  neutral  presence  In  a  dispute  in 
order  to  maintain  lines  of  communication, 
frame  the  Issues,  and  propose  suggestloni 
for  agreement  Essentially,  mediation  doea 
not  Impose  agreement  but  nurtures  settle- 
ment by  the  disagreeing  partle,  themselves. 
Since  the  "employer"  In  a  public  .^ctor  dis- 
pute Is  often  nebulous  and  the  imlon  li 
operating  under  a  strike  ban,  the  mediator 
has  his  work  cut  out  for  him  Some  of  the 
questions  that  assail  him  are  who  in  the 
government  can  make  the  "final"  decision  on 
disputed  Issues  and  what  effect  Is  the  in- 
ability to  strike  having  on  the  course  of  the 
negotiations?  Certainly  the  development  of 
special  mediation  techniques  Is  needed  m 
a  situation  where,  after  the  parties  are  per- 
suaded, the  mediator  must  then  hunt  down 
the  true  aeat  of  authority.  This  may  be  a 
personal  higher  authority — the  mayor,  gov- 
ernor, or  legislature — or  any  administrative 
higher  authority,  board  or  other  govern- 
mental unit  And  when  all  Is  said  and  done, 
mediation  has  no  power  to  compel,  but  can 
only  achieve  by  logic  and  persuasion. 

Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  arising  In  pub- 
lic sector  negotiation  Involves  the  Inability 
to  establish  parity  bet"ween  the  employer  and 
the  union  on  matters  Involving  wage  In- 
creases. It  Is  argued,  and  with  validity,  that 
the  public  employer,  more  often  than  not. 
does  not  control  the  purse,  that  funds  must 
be  appropriated  by  higher  authority  or  by 
legislation.  This  lack  of  parity  between  pub- 
lic and  private  negotiating  brings  about  de- 
lay and  frustration  which  In  turn  generates 
bargaining  heat  The  problem,  of  course,  is 
.somewhat  diminished  when  the  collective 
bargaining  is  concerned  with  nonbudgetary 
matters  such  as  hours  and  other  conditions 
of  employment. 

In  light  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
surrounding  public  sector  negotiations,  a 
procedural  route  which  would  at  least  alle- 
viate the  frustration  seems  in  order.  At  the 
wage  talk  stage,  a  decision-maker  should  be 
brought  Into  the  picture  This  could  be  either 
a  higher   authority   with   power   to   provide 
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the  funds  or  a  legislative  representative  or 
committee  endowed  with  budgetary  power. 
In  other  words,  the  union  should  be  allowed 
to  negotiate  with  the  "real"  employer  or 
manager  on  a  matter  upon  which  the  nomi- 
nal employer  Is  Incapable  of  making  a  bind- 
ing decision. 

If.  for  example,  an  Intrastate  public  sector 
union  is  negotiating  a  contract  renewal 
wherein  a  wage  Increase  Is  among  other  de- 
mands, the  public  manager  and  the  union 
should  be  allowed  to  request  the  seating  at 
the  bargaining  table  of  a  legislative  repre- 
sentative upon  whom  spending  power  has 
been  conferred.  If  such  advance  power  can- 
not be  conferred,  then  the  representative 
should  be  In  a  position  to  exert  significant 
Influence  on  budgetary  matters,  so  as  to  vir- 
tually assure  the  participants  the  funds  will 
be  appropriated  upon  his  recommendation. 

A  grass-roots  solution  of  the  complex 
problem  would  be  either  to  repeal  the  strike 
power  in  the  private  sector  or  to  grant  that 
power  In  the  public  sector.  Either  of  these 
would  end  the  discrimination  which  Is  the 
core  of  the  controversy.  However,  depriving 
private -sector  unions  of  their  right  to  strike 
is  obviously  bold  and  impractical.  Such  a 
move,  even  if  It  were  to  succeed,  would  only 
create  new  and  more  formidable  problems. 
The  second  alternative  holds  more  promise, 
especially  if  acceptable  provisions  guaran- 
teeing the  maintenance  of  essential  public 
services  could  be  woven  into  the  fabric. 

Canada,  for  Instance.  Is  living  with  legis- 
lation giving  civil  servants  the  rights  to 
organize,  bargain  collectively,  and  strike. 
The  strike  power,  however,  is  withheld  from 
certain  designated  employees  whose  func- 
tions are  or  will  be  necessary  to  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  public.  On  the  surface. 
this  would  appear  to  dilute  the  strike  power 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  "essential"  em- 
ployees are  chosen  bilaterally  at  one  stage 
of  the  bargaining  route.  At  this  point,  the 
public  employer  is  required  to  provide  the 
union  with  a  list  of  employees  whom  he 
deems  essential  The  list  then  becomes  a 
matter  for  negotiation  and,  if  agreement 
falls,  the  matter  of  designation  Is  referred 
to  the  Public  Service  Staff  Relations  Board 
which  makes  final  determination.  These  des- 
ignated employees  participate  In  all  union 
activities  except  striking.  Though  the  Cana- 
dian experience  to  date  is  limited,  the  facts 
are  that  a  strike  Is  permitted,  the  psycho- 
logical barrier  to  no-strlke  bargaining  is  re- 
moved by  the  maintenance  of  truly  needed 
services,  and  the  parties  are  allowed  to  know 
in  advance  the  power  of  the  strike  punch. 
Selection  of  the  essential  employees  at  a 
prenegotlatlon  stage  also  precludes  emotion- 
al and  position  pressures. 

One  of  the  potential  weaknesses  of  the 
Canadian  plan  is  th'j.t  the  "essential"  em- 
ployees thus  weeded  out  wUl  feel  rejected 
by  the  unions  (or.  inversely,  those  not 
deemed  essential  will  feel  they  are  being 
rejected  by  management).  A  possible  solu- 
tion for  this  would  be  to  allow  those  "sep- 
arated" to  be  given  the  best  available  sub- 
stitute to  the  right  to  strike,  namely,  cover- 
age by  binding  compulsory  arbitration. 
Strike  poiver,  alternatives 

That  equity  and  fairness  require  that  pub- 
lic employees  have  the  opportunity  to  strike 
is  the  view  entertained  by  one  faction  of  the 
20th  Century  Task  Force,  which  deliberated 
on  the  problem.  These  minority  members 
take  the  position  that  the  strike  power  should 
be  given  when  the  government  authority 
with  decision-making  power  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendations  for  settimg  a  dis- 
pute that  have  been  arrived  at  by  the  fact- 
finders. This  faction  also  would  exclude  police 
and  firemen  and  would  subject  the  matter  to 
a  court  finding  as  to  health  and  safety  peril. 
The  Task  Force  Report  emphasizes  that  there 
Is  no  Internal  dissent  on  prohibiting  strikes 


by  law  while  "a  legal  process  Is  under  way  to 
determine  the  question  of  union  recognition 
or  while  the  parties  are  negotiating.  In  medi- 
tation, or  before  a  fact-finding  body.  " 

TES:    GRANT   THE   RIGHT    TO   S"rRIKE    ON    A   FUNC- 
TIONAL  BASIS 

Though  the  Task  Force  agrees  unanimously 
that  strike  alternatives  should  be  established 
and  available  in  all  agencies  and  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, the  division  of  opinion  is  over 
whether  a  legal  bar  against  striking  should 
apply  to  all  public  employees  in  all  circum- 
stances. 

Support  in  some  quarters  for  a  "limited 
right  to  strike  "  Is  recognized  in  the  1970  re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  The  commission's 
recommendations,  however,  support  outright 
prohibition  of  public  employee  strikes, 
pointing  out  that  in  the  private  sector  strike 
a  counter  weapon,  the  lockout,  is  available 
and  that  such  a  balancing  device  Is  not  ac- 
cessible to  the  public  employer.  To  condone 
strikes,  the  report  holds.  Is  to  sanction  put- 
ting the  government  employer,  who  lacks  the 
weapons  of  his  private  counterpart,  at  the 
mercy  of  his  organized  workers. 

A  more  sensible  approach  to  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  multi-sided  problem  would  be  to 
grant  the  right  to  strike  on  a  functional  basis. 
This  is  the  scientific  approach  to  problem 
solving — no  blanket  prohibition,  no  abso- 
lutes, but  rather  a  study  of  the  extensional 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  granting 
the  right  to  strike  to  specific  strata  of  em- 
ployees. This  would  permit  taking  Into  ac- 
count such  things  as  public  safety,  general 
welfare  and  essentially  vls-a-'  Is  a  i>artlcu- 
lar  class  of  public  employees.  When,  for  in- 
stance, Canada's  postal  workers  exercised 
their  right  to  strike,  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic was  only  minimally  affected.  True,  citi- 
zens did  not  get  their  allotment  of  Junk  mall 
(mcludlng  bills),  but  a  skeleton  force  of 
non-striking  employees  managed  to  deliver 
important  missives. 

A  functional  approach  might  result  in  a 
granting  of  the  strike  privilege  to  clerks, 
maintenance  workers,  or  even  bus  drivers  and 
in  granting  a  strike  substitute  {eg.  binding 
arbitration)  to  policemen,  firemen  or  public 
hospital  employees.  The  functional  study 
should  Include  the  extent  to  which  denial  of 
the  right  to  strike  is  based  on  fears,  on  un- 
warranted apprehension  regarding  what 
might  happen,  on  Irrelevancies  and  fantasies 
Certainly  attempted  political  and  outmoded 
doctrinal  solutions  by  both  public  union  and 
public  worker  can  be  expec'ed  to  provoke 
stalemates  and  Impasses  so  long  as  the  right 
to  bargain  is  eroded  by  lack  of  tmanimity — 
and  so  long  as  the  right  to  strike  is  withheld 
arbitrarllv. 


THE  DEATH  OF  G.  HUNTER 
WARLICK 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend hiii  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  I 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  note  the  passing  of 
an  outstanding  North  Carolinian  and  one 
whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  know  as 
a  close  p>ersonal  friend.  G.  Himter  War- 
lick,  of  Hickory,  N.C.,  was  a  distinguished 
Republican  and  minority  leader  of  the 
North  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  greatly  respected  by  his 
colleagues  In  the  general  assembly  and 
beloved  by  those  he  represented. 

Hunter  Warlick  was  bom  August  1, 
1931,  and  died  of  cancer  on  October  5, 
1974.   He  represented   Catawba   County 


in  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives since  1969.  and  because  of 
ill  health  had  announced  he  would  not 
seek  reelection  thi.s  year.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission 
and  was  named  House  minority  leader 
in  November  1972.  He  served  on  the  ap- 
propriations, finance,  local  govern- 
ment, higher  education,  highway  safe- 
ty, constitutional  amendments,  banks 
and  banking,  and  judlciar\-  committees. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Catawba  County 
Bar  Association,  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
Association,  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

A  simple  listing  of  Hunter  Warlick  s 
accomplishments  fails  to  convey  the 
wonderful  personal  qualities  of  this  great 
man  Hunter  Warlick  was  a  rarity  m 
political  life.  He  combined  outstanding 
intellectual  ability  with  uncompromising 
principle.  At  a  time  when  the  public  view 
of  elected  oflBcials  is  somewhat  skeptical 
and  questioning.  Hunter  Warlick  ex- 
emplifies all  that  is  admirable  about 
those  in  public  life.  North  Carolina  is 
privileged  to  have  had  such  a  public 
servant. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
two  moving  speeches  which  were  given 
by  men  who  had  known  him  well.  The 
first  is  a  tribuU:  to  him  by  the  Reverend 
Thad  McDonald  who  was  Hunter  War- 
licks'  former  pastor  at  St.  Luke's  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Hickorv'.  NC 
Reverend  McDonald  is  now  at  Grace 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Greensboro, 
but  he  returned  to  Hickory  to  speak  at 
Hunter  Warlick's  fimeral. 

In  addition.  I  am  including  remarks  of 
Hunter  Warlick's  good  friend  and  former 
collea'JTue  in  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly,  the  Reverend  Robert  Q.  Beard 
Reverend  Beard  is  the  former  pastor  of 
St.  P'uil's  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Star- 
town  section  of  Catawba  County.  He 
served  in  the  North  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives  from  1969  to  1971.  He  is 
presently  executive  director  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Coordinating  Council  on  Aging 
in  Raleigh.  These  remarks  were  made  to 
a  public  gathering  in  Hickory  in  April 
of  this  year,  in  tribute  to  Hunter's  public 
senice. 

I   would   like   to   share   with   my   col- 
league.^ the  thoughts  of  the.se  two  men 
on  th:-  lif?  of  Hunter  Warlick: 
A  TRiBtnT  TO  HvNTEE  Wap.lick  at  Memorial 

Services.    St.    Luke's    Untted    Methodist 

Chvrch.   Hickory.   N.C..   October   6.    1974 
(  By  Rev.  Thad  McDonald) 

I  HAVI  HEARD  IT  IN  THE   MOUNTAINS 

(By  Ralph  Cushman) 
I  have  heard  It  In  the  mountains. 
I  have  heard  It  by  the  sea. 
"Where  the  plains  are  vast,  and  vaster 
I  have  heard  it  calling,  calling. 
Ever  calling  unto  me! 

In  the  nighttime  I  have  heard  It 
Through  the  darkness  and  the  gloom. 
In  the  morning  when  the  sunrise 
Bursts  in  splendor  through  my  room. 

Oh.  what  is  It  that  Is  calling 
In  the  mountains,  by  the  sea. 
In  the  nighttime.  In  the  daytime. 
Ever  calling  unto  me' 
Oh.  my  soul,  and  can  it  be 
It  is  God.  and  He  is  calling, 
Ever  calling,  calling,  calling. 
Ever  calling  unto  me'' 
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God  calls.  He  calls  In  a  sovereignty  as 
wide  E«  the  human  race  and  as  uniquely 
personal  as  a  human  father  talUng  to  a  see. 
God  speaks.  He  has  not,  as  yet,  lost  his  voice. 
God  calls  through  His  word.  And  that 
word  is  a  strong  word;  a  bracing  word;  a 
good  word;  and  always  a  Just  word.  .\a  the 
Psalmist  said:  "The  law  of  the  Lord  Is  per- 
fect, converting  the  soul:  the  testimony  of 
the  Lord  Is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 
The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing 
the  heart;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  Is 
pure,  enlightening  the  eyes.  Tbe  fear  of  the 
Lord  Ls  clean,  enduring  forever;  the  Judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  true  atad  righteous 
altogether.  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than 
gold,  yea,  than  much  flne  gold;  sweeter  also 
than  honey  and  the  honeycoraftj.  Moreover 
by  them  Is  thy  servant  warned;  and  in  keep- 
ing them  there  Is  a  great  reward.  (Psalm 
19:7-11) 

Hunter  Warllck  was  a  man  wbo  knew  "the 
great  reward"  conferred  upon  "The  Keeping 
of  the  Law."  He  held  a  high  view  of  constitu- 
tional law  becau.se  he  knew  It  originated  in 
sacred  law. 

Tempered  by  his  boyhood  days  In  historic 
King's  Moxintaln,  North  Carolina;  close 
family  with  his  home  church;  a  liberal  arts 
education  at  church-related  Davidson  Col- 
lege; and  as  an  honor  gr.iduate  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity's Law  School,  Hunter  Warllck  devel- 
oped a  unusual  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion for  "The  majesty  of  the  law"  and  Its 
historical  rootage.  It  was  painful  for  him  to 
observe  those  who  "used"  the  Uw  only  to 
find  loopholes  to  excuse  known  eCTenders.  HLs 
approach  was  to  master  the  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  knowing  (Its)  full  Implication  that 
offender  and  keeper  alike  mlj^t  sit  under 
Its  broad  umbrella  equally. 

To  those  of  you  who  sat  with  him  In  com- 
mittee or  council  In  Raleigh,  Hickory,  or  else- 
where, you  saw  a  certain  Judicial  quality  In 
his  value-Judgments  and  personal  ethics 
that  was  in  keeping  with  the  highest  in  both 
church  and  state.  He  was  the  type  of  lawyer 
I  like  to  have  in  my  church  because  he  typi- 
fied the  fairness  Inherent  In  the  Christian 
faith.  He  was  convinced  as  the  Psalmist,  that: 
"The  Lord  executeth  righteousness  and  Judg- 
ment for  all  that  are  oppressed.  He  made 
known  his  ways  unto  Moaes,  his  acts  unto 
the  children.  Israel.  The  Lord  is  merciful  and 
gracious,  slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  In 
mercy  He  will  not  always  chide;  neither  will 
he  keep  his  anger  forever.  He  hath  not  dealt 
with  us  after  our  sin;  nor  rewarded  us  ac- 
cording to  our  Iniquities.  For  us  the  heaven 
Is  high  above  the  earth,  .so  great  la  his  mercy 
toward  them  that  fear  him,  A.s  far  as  the  East 
Is  from  the  West,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our 
transgressions  from  us.  Like  as  a  father 
pltleth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pltleth  them 
that  fear  him.  For  he  knoweth  our  frame;  he 
remembreth  that  we  are  dust."  (Psalm 
103:6-14). 

It  was  this  time-honored  combination  of 
"Justice  tempered  with  mercy"  that  charac- 
terized his  patient  wisdom  and  calmly  con- 
sidered renderings.  Hunter  Warllck  posse.<?sed 
such  a  quiet  humility  that  hla  vallllance  was 
often  overlooked;  that  Is,  until  he,  eventually 
spoke  or  presented  his  findings.  He  was  one  of 
those  rare  souls  who  was  willing  to  wait  to 
win.  He  believed  that  truth  would  ultimately 
vindicate  lUself. 

North  Csu-ollna  has  been  blessed  again  by 
a  devoted  son:  St.  Luke's  Church  has  been 
strengthened  by  a  friendly  and  concerned 
stewardship;  and  my  own  peraon:il  life  has 
been  enriched  Immeasurably  by  one  Hunter 
Warllck. 

"And  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee 
but  to  do  Justly,  love  mercy,  a^M.  walk  hum- 
bly with  thy  Ood." 


TRIB0TE  TO  A  STATTSMAN,  OeOSGE 
HtJNTKB  WaRLICK 

(By  Robert  Q.  Beard) 
I  first  met  Hunter  Warllck  six  years  ago  at 
a  breakfast  meeting  arranged  by  a  mutual 


friend,  Martin  PanneU.  Hunter  had  already 
announced  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  for 
the  State  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
had  discussed  my  intentions  of  doing  the 
same.  The  three  of  us  got  together  on  this 
occasion  to  develop  plans  and  strategy  for 
our  forthcoming  campaign.  It  was  the  first  of 
many  early  morning  meetings  Hunter  and  I 
would  be  together  lu  that  1968  compalgn  and 
later  ones.  Taking  a  lesson  from  the  approach 
of  Congressman  Jim  Broyhlll,  greeting  work- 
ers at  factory  gates  became  a  trademark  of 
our  campaigns.  Starting  out  with  the  6:30 
and  7:00  a.m.  shifts,  we  always  Intensified  the 
effort  to  the  point  that,  several  days  before 
election,  we  were  hitting  plant  gates  all  over 
the  county  at  many  different  hours  of  the 
day.  One  year  we  estimated  that  we  had 
personally  greeted  at  least  5.000  people  the 
la.st  three  days  of  the  campaign. 

Truly,  In  retrospect,  oi.ly  God  Himself 
really  knows  the  price  that  was  paid  for  those 
rigorous  campaigns — out  early  in  the  morn- 
ings and  again  In  the  evenings,  sandwiching 
a  full  day's  work  in  between  ptishlng  our- 
selves when  often  neither  of  us  really  felt 
like  it.  Only  those  who  have  gone  through  It 
know  the  strain  and  drain,  not  only  on  the 
candidate,  but  on  the  members  of  his  family 
as  well.  It  can  push  personal  relationships  to 
the  point  of  breaking,  and  only  total  devotion 
to  the  goal  by  both  the  office  seeker  and  his 
loved  ones  can  hold  off  disaster 

A  good  example  of  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  duty  to  the  people  who  had  elected 
hlin  Is  the  time  when,  during  the  1971  Ses- 
sion, Hunter  had  to  undergo  a  serious  opera- 
tion. It  was  a  major  surgical  procedvire 
spelled  with  capital  letters;  yet  he  was  back 
at  his  seat  In  the  House  six  weeks  after  the 
operation — a  Herculean  accomplishment  by 
anyone's  definition. 

My  respect  for  Hunter  Warllck  grew  as  I 
gradually  got  to  know  him  better.  The  per- 
sotiallty  of  this  quiet,  basically  very  private 
man  does  not  hit  you  with  the  force  of  a 
cloudburst,  but  slowly  grows  on  you  by 
stages,  as  the  first  rays  of  dawn  brUig  forth 
the  light  of  a  new  day.  He  had  the  same  ef- 
fect on  his  colleagues  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. They  especially  respected  him  for  his  In- 
tellectual abilities.  One  House  member,  a 
mutual  friend.  Democrat  and  hlmt:elf  a  bril- 
liant ni.m,  once  said  to  me.  'As  far  as  sheer 
brain  power  Is  concerned,  probably  no  one  In 
the  entire  General  Assembly  can  compare 
with  Hunter  Warllck."  Others  quickly  be- 
ca;ne  aware  of  tills  ability. 

Governor  Bob  Scott  In  i969  appointed  him 
to  the  Local  Government  Study  Commission, 
where  he  made  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
extensive  revisions  of  those  statutes  during 
the  past  four  years. 

His  rigid  adherence  to  principle  was  a 
source  of  both  admiration  and  irritation  to 
friend  and  foe  alike. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  he  always  voted  on  the 
basis  of  conviction;  expediency  was  Just  not  a 
part  of  his  vocabulary  or  thinking.  His  dogged 
persistence  In  sticking  to  a  position  once  he 
made  up  his  mind  earned  him  the  affection- 
ate title  of  some  of  his  fellow  legislators. 
"The  meanest  man  In  the  General  Assembly." 

It  Is  a  known  fact  that  there  Is  a  "snowball 
effect"  In  House  roll  call  votes;  that  Is,  If  It 
becomes  apparent  that  a  particular  bill  Is 
going  to  win  or  lose  by  a  landslide,  those 
farther  down  the  alphabet  will  tend  to  vote 
the  way  everybody  else  Is  voting.  After  all, 
who  wants  to  be  an  obvious  loser?  Nobody. 
Sometimes  a  fellow  near  the  top  of  the  roll — 
like  a  Beard — may  vote  the  "wrong  way"  be- 
fore a  trend  Is  seen  to  be  developing  and  yo\i 
can  understand  why  he  might  have  been  one 
of  oniv  four  people  out  of  120  to  vote  for  or 
against  a  bill.  But  by  the  time  you  reach  the 
end  of  the  roll,  where  the  Warllcks  and  the 
Zahners  are,  there  Is  no  need  to  get  caught  on 
the  short  ena  of  a  lost  cause  Nevertheless,  I 
remember  the  time  when  the  tally  was  113-1 
with  Hunter  casting  the  lone  dissenting  vote. 
He  was  not  being  canwnjcerous  or  obstinate; 


that  was  the  way  he  felt,  and  that  was  the 
way  he  voted. 

His  effectiveness  as  a  legislator  Is  wit- 
nessed by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  Repub- 
lican to  get  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
passed  during  the  entire  twentieth  century. 
He  Is  also  the  author  of  pioneering  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  artificial  Insemination  bill— 
a  subject  few  states  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  as  yet. 

Together  we  had  a  very  good  record  for 
getting  local  legislation  passed.  As  freshmen 
lu  1969,  we  were  having  extreme  difficulty 
getting  a  particular  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral to  draft  the  school  board  bill  the  way 
we  wanted  It  After  about  the  third  attempt, 
we  began  to  suspect  that  the  fellow  was 
either  exceptionally  obtuse  or  else  he  was 
deliberately  trying  to  sabotage  oiu-  bill.  Fin- 
ally, Hunter  sat  down  and  drafted  the  bill 
himself.  Opponents  of  the  bill  at  home  got 
a  ruling  from  the  Attorney  General's  office 
that  the  bill  was  unconstitutional.  Repre- 
sentative Warllck  wrote  the  man  who  had 
written  the  opinion,  posing  four  or  five  con- 
stitutional questions  for  him.  In  his  reply, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  found  him- 
self In  an  Indefensible  position,  backing 
down  on  each  point  and  finally  concluding 
with  words  that  went  something  like  this;  "I 
probably  should  not  have  ruled  that  the  bill 
wa.s  unconstitutional."  It  passed  both  Houses 
without  opposition. 

Our  theme  during  the  '72  campaign  was, 
"Re-elect  an  Effective  Team".  During  three 
terms  in  the  General  Assembly  we  had 
learned  to  work  together  to  try  to  provide 
the  strongest  possible  representation  for  our 
District  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  were  an 
effective  team. 

And  with  the  victory  of  Jim  Holshouser  In 
the  gubernatorial  election  and  the  subse- 
quent elevation  of  Hunter  Warllck  as  House 
Minority  Leader,  Catawba  County  was  Indeed 
In  a  strong  position  politically.  Thus,  when 
circumstances  dictated  Hunter's  decision  not 
to  rim  again.  It  marked  the  end  of  an  era  In 
Catawba  County  politics. 

In  one  of  his  more  familiar  quotes,  Thoreau 
said,  "If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his 
companions,  perhaps  It  Is  because  he  hears  a 
different  drummer  Let  him  step  to  the  music 
he  hears,  however  measured  or  far  away." 
Hiir.ter  is  such  a  man  as  this.  I  have  never 
known  anyone  whose  life  corresponded  so 
closely  with  the  principles  he  believed  in. 
Stich  a  near  harmony  between  principle  and 
practice  Is  exceedingly  rare.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
courage  to  march  to  the  music  one  hears  In 
the  inner  soul  when  there  are  so  many  con- 
flicting voices  outside.  Hunter  has  dared  to 
do  this — and  In  the  process  he  has  given  us 
all  something  enduring  and  worthwhile. 

He  has  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
life  of  our  State  and  our  community,  and  has 
left  an  Indelible  mark  on  the  lives  of  all  of 
us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  In  his  public  life.  Not  the  least  of  .these 
contributions  Is  the  fact  that,  at  a  time 
when  politics  and  the  public  regard  for  poli- 
ticians Is  at  an  all-time  low  ebb.  this  man  Is 
the  personification  of  Integrity  and  living 
proof  that  politics  can  be  an  honorable 
profession. 


October  15,  197  Jt 
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A  BREATH  OF  FRESH  AIR 

( Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  Arnold  Miller, 
I.';  a  rank-and-file  coal  miner  who  sym- 
bolizes the  fact  that  this  great  union 
is  at  last  being  nm  by  and  for  the  rank 
and  file.  Arnold  Miller's  victory  in  1972 
was  an  inspiring  event  in  a  year  filled 
with  disillusionment  and  despair. 


Tomorrow,  October  16,  there  is  sched- 
uled a  dinner  at  which  Arnold  Miller  was 
to  be  presented  an  Urban  Justice  Award. 
But  Arnold  Miller  is  not  an  ordinary 
man.  He  has  exhibited  a  new  and  higher 
morality  which  is  refreshing  In  this  city, 
by  refusing  to  accept  this  award  on  the 
same  platform  ■with  Edward  Bennett 
Williams,  whose  conduct  during  the  in- 
famous and  murderous  regime  of  Tony 
Boyle  was  an  insult  to  every  coal  miner. 

I  am  proud  of  Arnold  Miller,  and  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
in  declining  the  award  which  was  to  have 
been  conferred  tomorrow,  and  include  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  Mr.  Miller's  letter: 
Septkmbeh  12, 1974. 

Mr.  PAri-  A.  POBTER, 

General  Chairman,  Antioch  School  of  Law, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  PoRXZ3t:  Some  time  ago  I  agreed 
to  accept  an  Urban  Justice  Award  from  the 
Antioch  School  of  Law  at  a  dinner  scheduled 
for  October  16th.  This  letter  Is  to  Inform 
you  that,  after  consultation  with  my  col- 
leagues, including  the  UltfWA  attorneys  and 
the  attorneys  who  represented  our  Miners 
for  Democracy  group  during  the  reform 
struggle  within  the  union,  I  have  decided 
that  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  .  ccept  the 
Award. 

I  suppose  I  could  wrlt«  and  say  that  my 
decision  Is  based  on  the  likelihood  of  our 
being  in  negotiations  with  the  coal  opera- 
tors right  through  until  November.  That 
would  be  a  good  euough  reason  for  It  Is  In 
fact  doubtful  that  I  will  have  a  night  oC 
during  October.  But  that  would  not  be  the 
real  reason  and  coal  miners  who  live  In  dally 
fear  of  death  and  disease  g«t  in  the  habit  of 
telling  It  like  It  Is. 

Bluntly  put,  I  cannot  accept  an  award 
on  the  same  platform  with  Edward  Bennett 
Williams  because  of  bis  unethical  and  Im- 
proper conduct  In  the  representation  of  Tony 
Boyle  against  the  reform  elements  in  the 
union  and  because  of  his  appropriation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  the 
dues  of  coal  miners  as  payment  for  his  efforts 
to  keep  them  In  Tony  Boyle's  bondage.  The 
tttct  that  the  Bar  has  done  nothing  about 
thU  wrongful  conduct  Is  no  excuse  for  my 
demeaning  the  memory  of  the  martyred 
Tablonskl  family  and  betraying  the  trust  of 
the  coal  miners  by  pretending  that  all  this 
never  happened. 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  From  August  1, 
1960  until  December  22,  1972,  when  Judge 
Bryant  signed  the  order  Installing  me  as 
President  of  the  tlMWA,  Williams  ft  Con- 
nolly were  the  legal  field  marshals  for  Tony 
Boyle  m  his  effort  to  retain  his  dictatorial 
control  of  our  union.  It  is  not  that  Williams 
&  Connolly  represented  Tony  Boyle  that 
troubles  me,  for  everyone  Is  entitled  to  a 
lawyer;  It  Is  what  WUllams  &  Connolly  did 
as  Boyle's  lawyers  that  was  unethical  and 
Improper,  Including  their  pretense  that  they 
were  representing  the  union  and  its  mem- 
bership when,  in  fact,  every  act  they  took 
was  In  direct  contravention  of  the  Interests 
of  the  union  and  its  membership. 

From  the  beginning,  Williams  &  Connolly 
represented  Boyle's  Interest  and  not  that  of 
the  union  and  Its  membership  who  were  pay- 
ing them.  The  first  case  they  handled  was 
the  effort  by  Jock  Tablonskl  to  get  a  fair 
shake  in  the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal 
during  his  1969  election  campaign  against 
Boyle.  Williams  &  Connolly  had  the  audacity, 
representing  the  union  and  Its  membership, 
to  urge  upon  two  district  Judges  and  two 
Court  of  Appeals  panels  the  propoeltlon  that 
Boyle  could  use  the  UMWA  Journal  In  any 
way  he  wanted  to  ftu^Aer  his  election  cam- 
paign. They  never  once  gave  the  slightest 
hint  of  any  obligation  to  the  members  of 
the  tmlon  who  were  being  brainwashed  by 
the  Boyle  crowd  under  the  theory  espoused 
by  WUllams   &  Connolly. 


Later  In  the  1969  election  campaign,  Ta- 
blonskl brought  suit  to  Insure  a  fair  election 
and  this  time  WUllams  &  Connolly,  again 
representing  the  union  and  Its  membership, 
not  only  pressed  for  Boyle's  unrestrained 
right  to  conduct  the  election  In  any  way  he 
pleased,  but  even  went  further  than  this. 
When  It  became  apparent  that  the  UMWA 
would  commence  printing  and  distributing 
ballots  without  a  union  observer  present, 
counsel  for  Tablonskl  informed  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  union,  Edward  L.  Carey,  co- 
coimsel  in  the  case  with  Williams  &  Connolly, 
that  they  would  seek  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  the  following  morning  barring  the 
unprotected  printing  of  the  ballots.  Mr. 
Carey  got  this  message  at  the  office  of  Wil- 
liams &  ConnoUy  where  he  was  conferring 
on  this  case;  from  there  he  directed  the 
union  printer  to  "get  the  Job  out  as  quickly 
as  possible."  When  Mr.  Carey  admitted  this 
In  open  court  the  next  morning,  Williams  & 
ConnoUy  did  not  withdraw  from  the  case 
because  of  their  co-counsel's  effort  to  de- 
feat the  Jurisdiction  ot  the  court  through 
the  printing  of  the  ballots  overnight  h|fore 
the  court  could  act;  they  simply  dlscldimed 
personal  Involvement  In  that  action  of  their 
co-counsel  suid  went  on  representing  Boyle 
as  though  nothing  had  even  happened. 

On  January  5,  1970  the  bodies  of  Jock 
Tablonskl,  his  wife  and  datighter  were  found 
murdered.  Two  days  later  Williams  &  Con- 
nolly served  papers  on  the  Tablonskl  at- 
torneys suggesting  that  Tablonskl's  desrth 
terminated  all  rights  under  several  pre-elec- 
tion suits  which  had  been  brought  to  help 
the  union  and  its  membership.  Worse  yet, 
when  the  Tablonskl  sons  were  trying  to 
bring  their  famUy's  murderers  to  Justice,  WU- 
llams &  ConnoUy  spread  reptorts  that  their 
sources  ( Implying  the  FBI )  had  fully  cleared 
the  UMWA  of  any  involvement  in  the  mur- 
ders, though  the  FBI  at  that  very  time  al- 
ready had  a  confession  Involving  a  local 
UMWA  President.  And  WlUlams  Sc  Connolly 
continued  to  assist  Boyle  in  his  efforts  to 
bang  on  to  union  control  right  through  tintU 
December  1972  when  Judge  Bryant  signed 
the  Order  certifying  me  as  President  of  the 
union,  though  by  this  time  no  one  doubted 
Boyle's  complicity  in  the  murder. 

Williams  &  Connolly's  unethical  and  im- 
proper conduct  In  this  matter  has  actually 
been  adjudicated  by  the  United  Statee  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
December  1969  the  Tablonskl  forces  brought 
a  suit  to  force  Boyle  and  his  fellow  officers  to 
pay  back  to  the  union  what  they  had  mis- 
appropriated from  It.  WlUlams  &  Connolly 
Incredibly  entered  their  appearance  for  both 
the  union  and  Its  officers.  When  the  Tablon- 
skl attorneys  pointed  out  this  obvious  con- 
flict of  Interest,  WUllams  &  Connolly  retired 
from  their  representation  of  the  indlvldtial 
officers  but  tried  to  stay  in  the  case  for  the 
union.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  on  conflict  of 
Interest  grounds,  ordered  them  out  of  the 
case  entirely  in  an  opinion  which  would 
have  resulted  In  disciplinary  procedures 
against  less  well-connected  lawyers.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  unanimous  Court  of  Appeals 
stated:  "It  appears  that  in  18  months  of 
representation  (6  months  for  both  the  UMWA 
and  Boyle  Individually,  and  12  months  for 
the  UMWA  alone) ,  the  regular  UMWA  coun- 
sel [WUllams  &  CormoUy]  has  not  brought 
forth  a  single  issue  on  which  the  UMWA  and 
the  Boyle  Indlvlduatl  interest  have  diverged." 
This  was  said  by  the  Covu^  of  Appeals  on 
July  21.  1971.  And  in  the  addlUonal  18 
months  of  their  further  representation  of 
Boyle  and  the  UMWA.  there  was  never  a 
single  issue  on  which  WlUlams  &  Connolly 
found  any  divergence  between  the  Interest 
of  the  UMWA  and  its  membership  and  the 
Boyle  Indlvldtial  interest. 

Although  dismissed  from  the  "mlsc^jpro- 
prlatlon"  case  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  this 
did  not  stop  WlUlams  &  ConnoUy  from  try- 
ing to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  tbe  Tablonskl  group  to  obtain  a 
new  election.  Six  months  after  they  were  dis- 


qualified as  counsel  In  the  misappropriation 
case  and  barred  from  receiving  further  sub- 
stantial fees  In  that  case,  WUllams  k  Con- 
noUy entered  their  appearance  m  the  gov- 
ernment's suit  to  overturn  Boyle's  fraudulent 
1969  election.  Thcuaands  and  thousands  ol 
dollars  of  miners'  dues  were  paid  to  them  for 
again  representing  Boyle  whUe  purporting 
to  represent  the  UMWA.  Judge  Bryant  In  a 
33 -page  opinion  handed  down  May  1,  1972 
found  violation  after  violation  by  Boyle  and 
his  crowd  and  discredited  the  testimony  of 
union  witnesses  put  on  the  stand  by  WU- 
llams &  ConnoUy.  This  Is  In  line  with  Judge 
Gesell's  holding  In  the  Blankenship  v.  Boyle 
pension  trust  case  a  year  earlier  (where  WU- 
llams &  CormoUy  were  again  representing 
both  the  union  and  Boyle)  that  Boyle  and 
the  UMWA  had  engaged  in  a  massive  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  UMWA  pensioners  out  of 
more  than  $11,000,000  and  that  the  testimony 
of  Boyle  and  Carey  was  not  to  be  credited. 

Even  Judge  Bryant's  opinion  holding  a 
new  election  necessary  could  not  slow  down 
Williams  A  ConnoUy  defense  of  Boyle.  In 
the  lengthy  arguments  prior  to  Judge  Bry- 
ants  election  order  of  June  15.  1972  WU- 
llams &  ConndUy  defended  Boyle's  freedom 
of  action  in  the  rerun  election  case  by  op- 
posing every  major  proposal  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  Miners  for  Democracy  to  insure 
a  fair  election  by  the  membership  And  after 
Judge  Bryant  did  enter  his  order,  they  de- 
fended every  Boyle  violation  of  that  order. 
Including  one  which  the  Judge  caUed  "de- 
liberate and  flagrant."  WUllams  &  ConnoUy 
even  fUed  a  memorandum  in  the  union's 
name  to  obtain  space  In  the  UMW  Journal 
for  obviously  fraudulent  candidates  helping 
Boyle  who  had  not  even  asked  WUllams  & 
ConnoUy  to  represent  them.  As  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  put  It  in  opposing  WUUams 
&  Connolly's  defense  of  this  scheme.  "It  is 
difficult  to  perceive  the  union's  Interest  in 
this  matter." 

But  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  By  May  of 
1972  the  murder  cover-up  was  unravelling 
and  at  least  the  following  was  known  to 
all  those  who  were  representing  the  two  sldee 
In  the  struggle  for  reform  of  UMWA:  Dur- 
ing 1960  Boyle  caused  twenty  thotisand  dol- 
lars to  be  forwarded  to  UMWA  District  19  as 
"advances."  In  September  and  October  of 
1969,  Albert  E.  Pass,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
District  19,  along  with  District  19  field  rep- 
resentative WiUlam  Prater,  caused  $19,970 
of  these  "advances"  to  be  latindered  Into 
cash.  In  October  and  November  of  1969. 
Sllous  Huddleston,  a  local  UifWA  President 
In  District  19,  received  $16,000  in  cash  from 
Pass  and  Prater  to  be  tised  In  the  murders 
(Huddleston  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  An- 
tolnete  OlUy,  gave  Ue  detector  controUed  con- 
fessions to  this  effect).  Mrs.  OUly,  also  by 
her  own  confession,  paid  off  the  thriee  actual 
trigger  men  (two  confessed,  one  convicted  i 
from  these  funds.  With  the  confessions  of 
Huddleston  and  Mrs.  GlUy,  Pass  and  Prater 
were  Indicted  for  the  murders.  Boyle,  des- 
perately anxious  to  keep  Pass  silent  asked 
for  an  opinion  that  he  eotild  continue  to 
keep  him  on  the  payroll.  He  went  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  UMWA  legal  staff,  Harrison  Combe, 
and  asked  him  for  such  an  opinion.  Mr. 
Combs,  to  his  eternal  credit,  said  "no."  He 
then  went  to  WlUlams  &  ConnoUy  who,  on 
May  25.  1972,  gave  him  the  li^credlble  opln'on 
that  he  could  continue  to  make  salary  pay- 
ments to  Pass,  likening  a  man  Indlctod  for 
mtirder  with  a  mountain  of  evidence  In- 
cluding two  Ue  detector-controlled  confes- 
sions against  him,  to  a  corporation  paying 
"an  employee  during  a  period  when  he  Is 
temporarily  absent  from  work  due  to  Illness 
or  when  he  is  oa  ■vacation."  Everyone  knew 
that  the  only  possible  reason  Boyle  could 
have  wanted  such  an  opinion  was  to  help 
keep  Pass  silent  at  a  time  when  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  UMWA  membership,  who  were 
paying  WlUlams  &  ConnoUy  their  fees,  was  so 
clearly  to  let  the  truth  come  out. 

It  was  not  long  untU  the  truth  did  in  fact 
come  out.  Mr.  William  Turnblazer,  then  Pres- 
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Ident  of  UMWA  District  19.  Ui  his  confession 
that  directly  Implicated  Tony  Boyle  as  the 
top  murderer,  referred  to  thl.s  opinion  as 
follows: 

"I  attended  a  meeting  on  May  25.  1972,  In 
Washington.  DC.  on  welfare  fund  benefits 
and  met  with  Tony  Boyle,  Efl  Care. .  and  Joe 
Brennau.  Research  Director  of  the  UMWA. 
During  this  meeting  Tony  Boyle  took  me 
s.slde  In  the  oitlce  and  showed  me  a  letter  that 
he  had  received  from  the  law  Arm  of  Williams 
and  Connolly.  Washington.  DC  stating  that 
It  wa.s  their  legal  opinion  that  the  UMWA  was 
JustUied  In  keeping  Prater  and  Pa-s.-;  on  the 
payTolI.  although  they  were  Ib  custody  of  the 
authorities  on  a  murder  chstrge.  Tony  Boyle 
conunented  to  me  that  this  action  should 
please  Pass  and  Prater  and  suggested  that  I 
get  this  Information  to  them.  I  either  In- 
formed their  wives  or  sent  word  to  them 
concerning  this  Information,  although  a  short 
time  later  the  Labor  Department  ruled  that 
this  payment  of  salaries  could  aot  continue  " 

I  could  have  kept  sUent  a2>out  this  whole 
matter  on  the  theorj  that  Boyle  and  Williams 
&  Connolly  ultimately  lost  out  But  I  saw 
what  lawyers  did  -xt  this  country  in  the 
Watergate  cover-up  and  I  think  I  owe  this 
recital  to  someone  and  I  have  decided  to 
make  It  to  you  because  of  your  own  high 
standing  at  the  Bar.  You  will  understand  the 
depth  of  my  feelings  If  you  will  only  think 
of  the  additional  length  of  time  that  Tony 
Boyle,  a  mv.rderer.  was  kept  as  President  of 
the  union  throiigh  the  tactics  of  Williams  & 
Connolly,  and  of  the  three  Yablonskl  graves 
on  a  hillside  near  a  coal  village  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sincerely. 

Arnold  Miller. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  MURTHA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.'^  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  additional  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
special  order  taken  on  Monday,  October 
7.  1974,  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia Mr  Phillip  Burton)  in  tribute  to 
the  mpmon.-  of  the  late  Hon.  John  F. 
Shelley 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection,   s 

LEAVE  OF  ABSEUCE 

Mr.  CoNLAN  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  • .  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  the  famifc^. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  QBANTED 

By  unanlmoiLs  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  MtTRTH.A)  to  rddse  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material'* 

Mr.  V.^NiK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  mlniies.  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  miniies,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  minutai,  today. 

Mr  Drinan.  for  10  mlnutts,  today. 

Mr  Morgan,  for  5  minute^,  today 

Mr  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

M.-^  ABZfG.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  for  5  mln|ites.  today. 

Mrs.  Grasso,  for  15  mlniAes.  today. 

Mr  Dellctms.  for  10  min»tes.  October 
16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Culver,  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  the  veto  override  on  the  con- 
tinuing appropriation  resolution. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:* 

Mr.  HosMEH  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  In.stances. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  two  in.stances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  AbDNOR. 

Mr.  .A.SHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  'Winn. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr  MuRTHAt  and  to  Include 
e^draneou.s  matter:) 

Mr.  MooKHFAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  tliree 
instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  in.stances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Byron. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murtha. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bill.s  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  tuble  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  32.  An  act  to  establish  a  framework  for 
the  formulation  of  national  policy  and  pri- 
orities for  science  and  technology,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

S  114.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  review  as  to  Its  suitability  for 
preservation  as  wilderness  the  area  commonly 
known  as  the  Snow  Mountain  De  Pacto  Wil- 
derness Area  In  the  State  of  Callfomta;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

8.  2363.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  39  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  automo- 
biles and  adaptive  equipment  for  certain  dis- 
abled veterans  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs 

S.  2854.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  expand  the  authority  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism, 
and  Digestive  Diseases  In  order  to  advance 
a  national  attack  on  arthritis:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

S.  3663.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  highway  bridge  acrofls  the  Biuike 


Blver  between  Clarkston,  Washington,  and 
Lewlston,  Idaho,  and  to  establish  a  Water  Re- 
sources Mitigation  Advisory  Board:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  2859.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marian 
Law  Shale  Holloway;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  3871.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion to  conduct  a  study  of  the  energy  nead* 
of  the  United  States  and  the  methods  by 
which  such  needs  can  be  met.  and  for  other 
purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  4081.  An  act  to  redesignate  November  tl 
of  each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  nuke 
such  a  day  a  legal  public  holiday:  to  th« 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  99.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
tl.orlzhig  the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  National  Nutrition  Policy  Study  hearings 
and  panel  reports  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 

S.  Con.  Res.  316.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  on  the  marihuana-hashish 
epidemic  and  Its  impact  on  United  States 
security;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  th» 
following  titles,  which  were  tliereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJi.  6624.  Axi  act  for  the  relief  of  AlTln 
V.  Burt,  Jr..  BUeen  Wallace  Kennedy  Pope. 
and  David  Douglas  Kennedy,  a  minor; 

H.R.  7768.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Nolan 
Sharp; 

HJl.  12281.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1975,  the  suspension  <rf 
duties  on  certain  forms  of  copper,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.B.  17027.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968; 

HJl.  15148.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  limit 
for  the  award  of  certain  military  decora- 
tions; 

H.R.  15643.  An  act  to  reorganize  public 
post^econdary  education  In  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  establish  a  Board  of  Trusteea, 
authorize  and  direct  the  Board  of  Truatees 
to  consolidate  the  existing  local  Institutions 
of  public  postsecondary  education  into  single 
Land-Grant  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
administer  the  UnWerslty  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoees;  and 

HJl.  16857.  An  act  to  provide  for  emer- 
gency allotment  lease  and  transfer  of  tobac- 
co allotments  or  quotas  for  1974  In  certain 
.disaster  areas  In  North  Carolina. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution  of   the   Senate   of   the   following 

titles : 

S.  2840.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tairy  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  conduct  a  study  of  foreign  direct 
and  portfolio  investment  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

3.  3473.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  the  US. 
Information  Agency,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

S.  3792.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969; 

S.  3838.  An  act  to  authorize  the  regula- 
tion of  Interest  rates  payable  on  obligations 
Issued  by  affiliates  of  certain  depository  In- 
stltutloiu,  and  for  other  puipoees;  and 
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S  J.  R«e.  250.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act's  re- 
porting date,   and   for  other  piuT)08e6. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
lat  5  o'clock  and  12  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
October  16,  1974,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
[CivHtted  from  the  Record  of  Oct.  11.  1974] 

2852.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting proposed  amendments  to  pmrt  177 
o.'  title  45  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, governing  the  administration  of  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program,  pursu- 
ant to  secrtlon  431(d)(1)  of  the  C3eneral 
Education  Provisions  Act.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

2853.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  employment  opportunities  for 
public  offenders  In  the  Federal  service,  pur- 
suant to  section  605(e)  of  Public  Law  93- 
203  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

2854.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
cf  Land  Management.  Depftftment  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  Bureau's  negotiated  sales  con- 
tracts for  the  disposal  of  materials,  for  the 
ppnod  ended  June  30.  1974,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  87-689;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

2855.  A  letter  from  the  Aclng  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  the  education  broadcasting  facilities 
program  and  to  provide  authority  for  the 
siippcrt  of  demonstrations  In  telecom- 
mimtcatloEs  technologies  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  health,  education,  and  social  serv- 
ice information,  and  for  other  purpo^e"^: 
in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

2-;.'>G.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  nf 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  3C5 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act;  to  the  Commlt- 
tpp    o:i    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 

2857.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Office  of  Resource  Utilization,  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commt-islon.  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  Commission's  1976  budget 
proposals  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  pursuant  to  section 
27  k)  a)  of  Public  Law  92-573;  to  the  Com- 
inltu-e  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2858.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  approved  prospectus  for  th» 
PedTal  Office  Building  at  Manchester,  N.H  . 
*  '  *he  Committee   on   Public  Works. 

2859.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tlo'.al  Aerona\itics  and  Space  Adm)nl"^tra- 
t'.on.  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  use 
of  funds  appropriated  to  NASA  for  the  lunar 
and  planetary  exploration  program  durlnt- 
fijc;il  year  1975  in  excess  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized therefor,  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
Pu'jllc  Law  93-74;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

[SuhmitteO.  Oct.  15.  1974] 
2860    A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 


the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on  In- 
creased fiscal  year  1974  appropriations  and 
Umltatloas  granted  for  fiscal  year  1973  ret- 
roactive pay  costs,  pursuant  to  section  305 
(C)  of  Public  Law  93-3(»  (H.  Doc.  No.  93- 
375);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2861.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultiu-e  for  Forest  Protection  and  Utiliza- 
tion. Forest  Service,  for  fiscal  year  1975.  has 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  [31  U.S.C.  665] ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2862.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  proposed  amendment  to  part  177  of  title 
45  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  gov- 
erning the  administration  of  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  pursuant  to  section 
431(d)(1)  of  the  Oeneral  Education  Pro- 
vision* Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

2863.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information,  transmit- 
ting the  27th  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  section  603  of  Public 
Law  402.  80th  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-373) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

2864.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  Annual  Report  for  fiscal 
year  1974  on  Its  disposal  of  foreign  excess 
property,  pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  514(d)  ]:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2865.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Federal 
Conununlcatlons  Commission  as  of  Au- 
gust 31.  1974.  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the 
Communications  Act.  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Received  Fbom  thi  CoMpraoiajs  Oens&ai. 

2866.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  for  calendar  year  1973,  pur- 
suant to  section  307  of  the  Federal  Home  K 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  [12  U.S.C. 
1456(b)  1;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2867  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  s  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  national  flood  Insurance 
program.  Federal  Insurance  Administration, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, for  the  fiscal  %-ear  ended  June  30,  1973. 
pursuant  to  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  851]  (H.  Doc.  No.  93- 
372);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Reaolutlon  1163  Resolu- 
tion making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1975,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1465).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Mr,  SISK:  Committee  on  Rtiles  House 
Resolution  1448.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJ.  Res  1163.  Resolu- 
tion making  further  continmng  approprla- 
tlon.=;  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  a^id  for  other 
piu"poees  iRept.  No.  93-1466).  Referred  to 
ihe  House  Calendar. 


PLTBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BO'WEN : 
H.R.  17362.  A  bill  to  restore  aud  maintain 
a  healthy  transportation  svstem.  to  provide 
financial  assistance,  to  injprove  competltlvr 
equity  among  surface  transportation  modes, 
to  Improve  the  process  of  Government  regu- 
lation, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN    ifor  himself,  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr  Hosmter.  Mr  Talcott,  Mr. 
RorssELOT,  Mr.  Btkgener,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Colorado.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Sara- 
sin.    Mr.     Young     of    Florida     Mr. 
McTiPHT  of  Illinois.  Mr   HAaniNCTOW, 
Mr.  Eblenborn,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr  Mrr- 
CHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.   Mtthpht  of 
New  "i'ork.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Blatnik, 
Mr.  Thonb,  Mr   Seiberling.  Mr   For- 
STTHE.  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr  Eshleman, 
and  Mr.  HortonI  : 
ILH.  17363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  SSOO  of  Interest  on  sav:ngs  In  the  case 
of  an  Individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  himself,  Ms. 
ABrCG.    Mr.    STirEi-v..\N.    Mr     Bbot- 
Hiix    of   Virginia.    Mr,    Johnson    of 
PeniiSylvanla.      Mr       Clancy.      Mr. 
Spence,    Mr.    Parrib,    Mr.    Price    of 
Texas,   Mr.   Hooan,  Mr    Walsh,  Mr. 
Roe.    and   Mr.    Goldwatek  ) . 
H  R.   17364    A   bill   to  amend  t-he   Inrerr.a: 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income    *500   of    Interest    on    savingf    in   the 
case  of  an  individual  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr    'cH.\PPEL: 
H.R.  17365    A  bi^  tc  Increase  on  an  emer- 
fjency    basis    the    avar:ablllty    of    reasonably 
priced  mortgage  credit  for  housing:    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
HR.   17366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  f^.rst  ?5.000  of  retirement  income 
received   by   a   taxpayer   under   a  public  re- 
tirement system;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   COTTER. 
H.R.  17367    A  bill  to  provide  tax  relief  and 
tax  reform:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr.  COUGHLIN- 
H.R.  17368.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  the  first  $1,000  of  interest  received 
from  savings  account  deposits  in  home 
lending  Institutions:  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs   and   Means. 

ByMr.FLCXJD: 
H.R.  17369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual who  Buffers  a  casualty  loss  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  major  disaster  may  disreeard  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  cancellation  of  loan 
under  a  State  disaster  assistance  program  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  amcimt  of  that 
Individual's  casualty  loss  deduction  and  of 
determlnlne  his  gross  income:  tc  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PUQUA 
H.R.  17370.  A  btu  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Madison  County. 
Fla  .  shall  be  Included  in  the  northern  ju- 
dicial district  of  Florida:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 
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By  Mrs.  QRASSO  (for  herself.  Ms.  Ab- 
ZCG,  Mr.  Adams,  Mft  Beard,  Mr.  Bkn- 
rmz.    Mrs.    Bocos,   Mrs.    CoLxrNS    of 
lUUiols,    Mr.    CoNYCsa,    Mr.    Cottkr. 
Mr.  DuMiNicK  V.  Oanhls.  Mr    F'ra- 
SER,  Mr.  Harringto»,  Mr.  Hechljeb  of 
West  Virginia,  Mts.Hxckleb  of  Mas- 
sachusettts,      Mr.     Helstoski,      Mr. 
Long   of  Maryland,  Mr.   Mcrpht  of 
New  York,  Mr.   Mu»pht  of  Illinois, 
Mr.    Patten,    Mr.    Icsenthai.,    Mrs. 
SCHBOEDEB,  Mrs.  SCU-iVAN,   and  Mr. 
Yates  i 
HR.   17371.   A  bUl   to  make  It  an   unfair 
practice  for  any  retailer  to  IScrease  tbe  price 
of    certain    consumer    commodities   once    he 
marks  the  price  on  any  such  consumer  com- 
modity,   and    to    permit    the   Federal    Trade 
Commission  to  order  any  suob  retailer  to  re- 
fund any  amounts  of  money  obtained  by  so 
increasing  the  price  of  such  consumer  com- 
modity; to  the  Committee  04  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
HJi.   17372.  A  bill  to  ame«d  the  JuvenUe 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problem*  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  for  other  purpoefs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R    17373.  A  bUl  to  amenO  the  Jury  Se- 
lection and  Service  Act  of  19$8,  as  amended 
to   clarify   the   qualification  «ectlon   of  that 
act  with  regard  to  service  by  persons  whose 
clvU  rights  have  been  restored;  to  the  CJom- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Grasso,  and  Mr.  Sihlk)  : 
HR.  17374.  A  bill  to  Impose  additional 
standards  with  respect  to  tHe  construction 
conversion,  and  operation  of  oil  tankers  in 
order  to  prevent  the  pollutlo*  of  the  marine 
environment,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
HR  17375  A  bill  to  esttbllsh  a  frame- 
work for  the  formulation  of  national  policy 
and  priorities  for  science  and  technology  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
faclence    and    Astronautics 

By  Mr.  MARAzm  (far  himself,  and 
Mr  Oilman)  : 
H  R  17376.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
in  Interstate  commerce  of  dOKa  Intended  to 
be  u^ed  to  fight  other  dogs  fcr  purposes  of 
sport,  wagering,  or  entertaiament;  to  the 
Committee   on   the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  STRATTON  (fc*-  himself  and 
Mr.  Preter) 
H.R.  17377  A  bill  to  prohlbt  any  increase 
in  the  price  of  certain  consumer  commodi- 
ties by  any  retailer  once  a  price  Is  placed 
on  any  such  commodity  by  su*  retailer  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coirtmlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commer<|e 

By  Mr.  TATIX)R  of  Mls4ourl- 

♦k"^  y^''^  ^  *""  ^  '""^n"  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  fo  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  df  outside  in- 
come which  an  individual  m^y  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mr  YATRON- 

rr  ^;^.  'JP^-  "*  ""'  ^°  *"^<'°<1  tltJe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provl<|!»  that  World 


War  II  and  Korean  conflict  veterans  entitled 
ui  educational  benefits  under  any  law  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
who  did  not  utilize  their  entitlement  may 
transfer  their  entitlement  to  their  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H  R  17380.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  tb* 
Social  Security  Act  so  aa  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MOSHER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dcmcan,  Mr 
PoBSYTHE,  Mr.  Hanrahan,  Mr.  Har- 
rington. Mr.  Hbchueb  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Qtnz.  Mr. 
RONCALxo  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stark, 
and  Mr.   Won   Pat)  : 
H.R.   17381.  A  bUl  to  require  in  all  cases 
court  orders  for  the  interception  of  commu- 
nications by  electronic  and  other  devices,  for 
the  entering  of  any  residence,  for  the  opening 
of  any  mall,  for  the  inspection  or  procure- 
ment of  certain  records,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son  of   New   Jersey,   Mr.   Orat,   Mr. 
BradeiiIas,  Mr.  Oettys,  Mr.  Frenzxi,, 
and  Mr.  Butler)  : 
HR.  17382.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Polkllfe  Center  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  17383.  A  bill  to  terminate  age  discri- 
mination In  employment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON   (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  King)  : 
HJl.  17384.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  Increase 
In  the  price  of  certain  consumer  commodi- 
ties by  any  retailer  once  a  price  is  placed  on 
any  such  commodity  by  such  retailer,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Oct.  11.  1974] 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina: 
HJ.    Res.    1162.   Joint   resolution    to    limit 
expenditures    and    net    lending    during    the 
fiscal  year  1975  to  $297  billion,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr    DICKINSON: 
H.    Con.    Res.    675.    Concurrent    resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment   of    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States    ( pocket-size   edition ) ;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
H.    Res.    1439.    Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration   and    reporting    of    a    concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976;     to    the    Committee    on    Oovemment 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.  Res.  1440.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  need  for  Immediate  and  sub- 
stantial public  Inveatmenta  in  agriculture 
re.search  and  technology  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  increasing  food  production;  to  the 
Committee  on   Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  KnJ 
berg,  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 

H.  Res.  1441.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
create  a  standing  committee  to  be  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Intelligence  Operations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS: 
H.   Res.    1442.   Reeolution   concerning  the 
safety    and    freedom    of    Valentyn    Moroi, 
Ukrainian   historian;    to   the   Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    LITTON     (for    hliSBelf,    Up. 
Harsha,   Mr.   Johnson   of  Colorado, 
and  Mr.  Mezvinskt)  : 
H.    Res.    1443.    Resolution    expretislng   th» 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  need  for  immediate  and  substan- 
tial  public    investments    in    agriculture  re- 
search and  technology  for  the  express  purpose 
of  increasing  food  production;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.   Res.    1444.   Resolution   to   rescind  the 
Executive  order  lifting  restrictions  on  beef 
Imports;    to   the    Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dingru, 

Mr.    HriNz,   Mr.    Mitchell   of   New 

York,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 

H.    Res,    1446.    Resolution   concerning   the 

safety    and    freedom    of    Valentyn    Mopob, 

Ukrainian  historian;    to   the   Conamlttee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

{Submitted   Oct.   IS,   1974] 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.   Res.    1163.   Joint   resolution    making 
further    continuing    appropriations    for    the 
fiscal  year  1975.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN : 
H.    Con.    Res.    676.    Concurrent   resolution 
to   establish    a    target    of    $297   blUlon,   for 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1975;   to  the 
Committee    on    Appropriations. 
By  Mrs.  ORASSO: 
H.    Res.    1447.    Resolution   expressing    tbe 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  price  of  domes- 
tic   oil    shall    not    be    decontrolled;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
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PRIVATE  BIIXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XJUl.  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  8TMMS: 
H.R.  17385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  North- 
west   Nazarene    College,    Nampa,    Idaho;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TOWELL  of  Nevada: 
H.R.   17386.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Oong 
Sing  Horn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause   1   of  rule   xXir 

535.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  116th  convention  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  relative  to  the  death 
of  Prank  Teruggt,  Jr.,  in  Chile;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clAck  noon  and 
was  caUed  to  order  by  lin.  Willum 
Proxmire,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

PHAYEH 

The  Reverend  Dr.  C.  I«8lle  Glenn. 
canon     and     subdean     of     Washington 
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Cathedral,  Mount  St.  Alban,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Qod,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  give 
Thee  thanks  for  the  good  examples  of  ail 
those  Thy  servants  who  are  spending 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  our  country, 
especially  now  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 


ate. Pour  upon  them  Thy  mercy  that  the 
good  work  which  Thou  hast  begun  Id 
them  may  be  perfected. 

Grant  them  in  all  their  doubts  and  im- 
certalntles  the  grace  to  ask  what  Thou 
wouldst  have  them  to  do,  that  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  may  save  them  from  all  false 


choices,  that  In  Tliy  light  they  may  see 
light  and  in  Thy  straight  path  may  not 
stumble. 

Bless  these  ever  more  dear  United 
States;  give  Thy  people  grace  fearlessly 
to  contend  against  evil  and  to  make  no 
peace  with  oppression.  And  that  we  may 
reverently  use  our  freedom,  help  us  to 
employ  it  in  the  maintenance  of  justice 
among  men  and  nations,  to  the  glory  of 
Thy  holy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  SXNATE, 

Prksidknt  pro  mcFORx, 
Washington.  B.C..  October  IS,  1974. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  WnxiAii 
Pmosmtrk,  a  Senator  from  tbe  State  of  Wis- 
consin, to  perform  the  duties  of  tbe  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

Jamsb  O.  EASTUun), 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  thereupon  to(*  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  October  11,  1974,  be  dispensed 
with.        

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETtNGS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cail  of 
the  legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VII, 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dars Nos.  1212  and  1213. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTER- 
COASTAL  8HIPPINO  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3173)  to  amend  the  Intercoastal 


Shipping  Act,  1933,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  5  of  tbe  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act,  1033,  as  amended  (46  n.S.C.  845b,  is 
amended  by  changing  tbe  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding  thereto  the 
words:  "and  shall  apply  to  the  carriage,  stor- 
age, or  handling  of  property  for  the  United 
States,  Sl^te,  or  mtinlclpal  government,  or 
for  charitable  ptirpoees.". 

Skc.  2.  Section  6  of  the  Intercoastal  Ship- 
ping Act,  1933,  as  amended  (46  UJ3.C.  846) ,  Is 
deleted. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RzcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(S.  Rept.  93-1278).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTJHPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  tbe  trans- 
portation of  government  and  charitable  cargo 
in  the  domestic  offshore  trades  In  the  United 
States  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
to  insure  that  the  ocean  freight  rates  In  these 
trades  meet  the  same  statutory  standards  of 
reasonableness  and  fairness  currently  ap- 
plicable to  rates  charged  for  tbe  transporta- 
tion of  commercial  cargo  in  these  trades.  This 
objective  would  be  achieved  by  deleting  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933, 
as  amended,  which  permits  the  carriage  at 
gov«minent  and  charitable  cargo  at  tne  or 
reduced  rates,  and  by  amending  section  5  of 
that  Act,  so  as  to  expressly  apply  the  other 
provisions  of  that  Act  to  these  classes  of 
cargo. 

BACKGROTTNS 

This  proposed  legislation  was  Introduced 
on  March  13,  1974  by  Senator  Inouye.  Hear- 
ings on  the  bill  were  held  on  Augvist  0,  1974, 
amd  the  bill  was  ordered  favorably  reported 
with  an  amendment  by  the  full  Committee 
on  September  26,  1974. 

During  the  hearings,  only  the  representa- 
tive of  tbe  Military  Seallft  Command,  in  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Defense,  testified 
against  the  bill.  Enactment  of  the  legislation 
is  supported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation.  James 
Day,  Vice-chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  which  administers  the  Inter- 
coastal Shipping  Act  of  1933,  testified  favor- 
ably on  the  legislation  at  tbe  hearings. 

NEXDS 

The  Shipping  Act,  1016,  and  the  Inter- 
coastal Shipping  Act,  1983,  authorize  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  exercise  eco- 
nomic regulation  over  tbe  rates  and  prac- 
tices of  common  carriers  by  water  In  the 
domestic  offshore  trades  of  the  United  States, 
that  Is.  tbe  trades  between  the  mainland 
United  States  and  Hawaii,  Alaska.  Puerto 
Blco,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  tbe  Virgin 
Islands. 

TTie  1933  Act  was  originally  enacted  to 
subject  common  carriers  by  water  operating 
between  the  U.S.  Atlantlc/OuU  Coasts  and 
tbe  Pacific  Coast  via  the  Panama  Canal  to 
complete  economic  regtilatlon  by  the  Federal 
IiSarltlme  Commission's  predecessor  agency. 
Section  6  of  the  Act  (originally  section  4)  was 
proposed  by  tbe  Federal  Coordinating  Service 
(a  predecessor  agency  of  the  General  Services 
Administration)  for  tbe  purpose  of  enabling 
Intercoastal  steamship  carriers  to  operate  on 


an  equitable  basis  with  raU  carriers,  with 
which  they  were  prestimably  competing.  Rail 
carriers  are  permitted  to  grant  reduced  rates 
to  the  government  under  section  22  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

The  provisions  of  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act,  1933.  were  made  Explicable  to  domestic 
offshore  carriers  in  1938  Under  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1940,  Jurisdiction  over  In- 
tercoastal water  carriers  was  transferred  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This 
meant  that  domestic  offshore  carriers  wm< 
left  subject  to  a  statutory  provision,  section 
6,  which  was  not  designed  for  them  either 
historically  or  economically  and  that  the 
carriers  for  which  it  was  originally  Intended 
were  removed  from  Jurisdiction  of  the  Act 
Since  1938,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
has  been  administering  a  provision  for  which 
the  rationale  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Section  6  has  operated  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  from  exercising 
the  same  economic  regulation  over  govern- 
ment and  charitable  cargo  that  it  currently 
has  over  commercial  cargo.  Although  the  sec- 
tion la  ;>erml8siye  In  theory,  In  practice  It 
has  restated  in  substantially  lower  rates  for 
governmental  cargoes  than  for  comparable 
commercial  cargo. 

The  principal  beneficiary  of  this  section 
has  been  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
freight  rates  for  much  of  the  military  cargo 
in  domestic  offshore  trades  are  negotiated 
between  the  Navy  Department's  Military  Sea- 
llft Command  and  the  carrier.  Contracts  with 
the  General  Services  Administration  foUow 
the  MSC  contract,  but  tbe  06A  impelled 
volume  is  much  lower.  There  are  presently 
no  charitable  rates  filed  with  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  Oovemment  rates  are 
filed  on  an  Informational  basis  only  since  the 
effect  of  section  6  has  been  to  strip  the  Com- 
mission of  the  right  to  determine,  prescribe 
and  enforce  Just  and  reasonable  rates  for 
government  cargoes. 

In  its  negotiations  with  carriers  In  the  off- 
shore domestic  trade,  the  Military  SeaUft 
Command  adheres  to  tbe  Armed  Serrloee 
Proctirement  Regulations,  which  disallow  a 
niimber  of  substantial  operating  costs  of  the 
carriers.  These  regulations  produce  prefer- 
ential, or  lower,  rates  for  the  carriage  of  mili- 
tary cargo.  The  steamship  companies,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  profit  margin  sufficient 
to  attract  capital  and  maintain  their  Invest- 
ment, mtist  either  absorb  the  rate  differential 
or  pass  them  on  to  their  shippers  who  in 
turn  usually  pass  them  on  to  the  consuming 
public.  Thus,  preferential  rates  for  mUltary 
cargo  can  ordinarily  be  translated  into  higher 
rates  for  commercial  shippers  unless  the  car- 
riers absorb  tbe  costs. 

Improvements  In  the  financial  results  of 
the  service  in  the  domestic  offshore  trades 
would  have  the  practical  effect  of  possibly 
delaying  the  imposition  or  reducing  the 
amount  of  any  future  general  increase  In 
commercial  rates.  Any  futtire  general  rate 
Increase  required  to  bring  a  carrier's  rate  of 
rettum  on  investment  to  a  more  acceptable 
level  would  be  spread  over  a  broadened  cargo 
bEise.  This  wotild  effectively  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  Increase  assessed  against  com- 
mercial rates. 

Deletion  of  section  6  need  not  mean  that 
the  government  and  commercial  rates  will  be 
the  same.  In  Instances  where  the  govern- 
ment can  show  that  there  are  cost  savlnga 
In  the  carriage  of  government  cargo.  It  would 
be  entitled  to  obtain  lower  rates.  Further- 
more, the  government  would  have  the  full 
protection  of  tbe  1933  Act  against  unfair 
rates  and  or  procedures. 


MARINE    PROTECTION.    RESEARCH, 
AJID  SANCTUARIES  ACT  OF  1972 

The  bill  (HJl.  15540)  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  Implement  title  I  of  the  Marine 
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Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  of  1972,  was  considerect,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
jiassed . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  \fr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  fcave  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  ft-om  the  re- 
port <No  93-1279* ,  explainijig  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  .ha  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  he  Rf,cord. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  LEGISLAt  [ON 

The  purpose  of  H  R  15540  Is  te  amend  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  anil  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972,  In  order  tx)  aiithtirlze  for  fis- 
cal year  1975  appropriations  of  net  to  exceed 
$5,500,000  to  carry  out  the  purpa|ies  of  tlti^  I 
of  the  Act  This  statute.  comm(>ilv  referred 
to  as  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act.  lg(the  Federal 
Qovemmenfs  mechanism  for  controlling  and 
regulating  the  dumping  of  laijd-generated 
wastes  at  sea  This  bill  extends  that  .-statute 
for  an  additional  year.  j 

BACKGROUND  AND  NEEB 

In  April  1970.  the  Council  on  gnvlronmen- 
taJ  Quality  was  directed  by  the  president  to 
make  a  study  of  disposal  of  waite  materials 
In  the  oceans  In  October  1970.  fthe  Council 
completed  and  published  Us  R^ort  to  the 
President.  The  Report,  which  ♦as  entitled 
■  Ocean  Dumping-  A  National  Poicy".  formed 
the  basis  for  the  Admlnlstratloti  legislative 
proposal  that  became  the  Marina  Protection. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1973  (Pub- 
lic Law  92-532).  Public  Law  93-532.  which 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce in  the  second  session  of  tfie  92d  Con- 
gre.ss.  enacted  Into  law  the  basl^  recommen- 
dations of  CEQ's  Report  on  Oce^n  Dumping. 

During  the  period  that  Publld  Law  92  .532 
was  being  developed  In  the  Cong  ress.  the  Ex- 
ecutive was  taking  action  to  acileve  an  In- 
ternational agreement  coverlnj;  the  same 
subject  matter  That  lnltlatlv(  ultimately 
culminated  In  the  Convention  )n  the  Pre- 
ventions of  Marine  Pollution  by  Dumping  of 
Wastes  ajid  Other  Matter  This  Convention 
has  been  ratified  by  the  United  States  and 
Its  provisions  were  incoronrated  ,nt^  the  ba- 
sic Domestic  Ocean  Dumping  Ai  t  bv  Public 
Law  93-254,  enacted  March  22  1974.  Cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  amenda  cry  legisla- 
tion became  effective  immediate  iy  upcn  en- 
actment. Other  provisions  will  came  Into  ef- 
fect when  the  Convention  enter  i  Into  force 

The  basic  Act.  as  amended,  pi  avides  for  a 
regulatory  scheme  to  control  all  materials 
transported  from  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  dumping  the  material  Into  ocean 
waters  In  addition,  the  Act  (  ontrols  the 
dumping  of  materials  originating  outside  the 
United  States.  If  such  dumping  takes  place 
In  ocean  waters  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  or 
control  of  the  United  States  or  If  the  trans- 
portation Is  undertaken  by  Fed  »ral  depart- 
ments and  agencies  or  on  U.S-fI»g  ves.sels 

The  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  was  etiacted  Into 
law  on  October  23.  1972.  and  becine  effei-tlve 
6  months  thereafter  "on  April  $3.  1973.  In 
passing  this  legislation,  the  Coigre.ss  mad© 
a  national  commitment  for  th4  protection 
of  a  part  of  the  environment  'which  had 
not  previously  been  the  subject  fcf  any  pro- 
tective regulatory  activities.  Ratiier  than  a 
reactive  measure,  the  Act  anticipated  the 
national  need  to  protect  ocean  waters,  which 
are  so  vital  to  the  continued  *t!.s»ence  of 
mankind  Prior  to  the  passage  df  the  basic 
Act.  some  20n  dumping  sites  werf  In  use  for 
dl8p>osal  of  waste  materials  at  s4a  and  only 
10  of  those  sites  had  even  been  studied  as  to 
the  potential  Impact  of  disposal  at\  the  ocean 
environment.  There  was.  therefore,  a  great 
dearth  of  the  knowledge  on  the  fcubject  and 
more  Information  and  greater  fnderstand- 
Ing  needed  to  be  acquired  if  the  permit  pro- 


gram for  ocean  waate  disposal  was  to  be  man- 
aged rationally  The  Act.  therefore.  Imposes 
specific  research  responalb  lilt  lea  on  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmqspherlc  Adminis- 
tration. In  addition  to  the  general  permit 
responsibilities  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers 

The  Ocean  Dumping  Act  Is  being  extended 
for  1  year  to  enable  the  Committee  to  con- 
duct oversight  hearings  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  94th  Congress  Further  exten- 
sion will  depend  on  the  findings  of  such  con- 
gressional Investigation. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Congress  has  made  a 
national  commitment  In  this  area,  and  that 
the  United  States  has  extended  that  com- 
mitment Internationally  by  ratifying  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine 
Pollution  by  Dumping  of  Wastes  and  Other 
Matter.  The  present  authorization  for  fund- 
ing under  the  Act,  however,  expired  on 
June  30.  1974.  Although  the  program  may 
continue  to  operate  through  September  30. 
1974,  under  the  terms  of  the  Joint  resolution, 
passage  of  H.R.  15540  Is  essential  to  permit 
It  to  continue  thereafter.  The  request  for  a 
2-year  extentlon  of  title  I  of  the  Act  was  In- 
cluded In  an  Executive  Communication  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  dated 
June  20.  1974.  As  noted,  the  Committee  has 
decided  that  an  extension  of  1  fiscal  year 
should  be  legislated  to  allow  completion  of 
the  oversight  hearings,  since  passage  of  the 
bill  Is  essential  In  order  to  p)ermlt  the  pro- 
gram to  continue.  The  Committee,  therefc^e, 
approved  the  House  amendment  to  accom- 
[illsh  the  1-year  extension  and,  by  unanimous 
voice  vote,  recommended  favorable  action  on 
tne  hill. 

ESTIMATED    COSTS 

Pursuant  to  section  252  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  the  Committee 
estimates  that  the  additional  cost  to  the 
Government  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
H.R  15540  would  be  not  more  than  $5. 5 
million  for  1  year. 


GIFT^  AND  POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  Mr  President, 
where  is  the  American  CivU  Liberties 
Union? 

There  has  been  blown  up  a  frenetic 
furor  affecting  the  civil  rights  of  an 
individual,  and  few  have  risen  to  his 
defense  There  is  an  enormous  clatter- 
ing of  the  cackling  claques  concerning 
the  right  of  a  man  to  be  gen.erous  with 
hi.«!  own  means. 

I  cannot  find  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
Bill  of  Rights  or  the  amendments  that 
it  Is  legally  or  morally  wrong  for  a  man 
to  do  what  he  will  with  his  money,  so 
long  as  he  docs  not  violate  any  law  or 
offend  the  conscience  or  the  sense  of 
right  of  those  who  would  have  the 
responsibility  of  standing  in  judgment 
upon  him  or  those  who  would  be  ex- 
pected to  base  their  opinions  on  issues 
of  right  or  wTong. 

The  Vlce-Presldent-deslgnate  Is  writ- 
ten up  in  every  paper,  and  questions  are 
asked  of  every  public  official,  beginning. 
"What  do  you  think  of  Governor  Rocke- 
fellers  gifts'!'" 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  received  those  gifts 
in  the  form  of  campaign  contributions. 
I  do  not  believe  they  questioned  it  at  the 
time.  They  were  members  of  both  parties 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

As  is  well  known,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
whole  system  of  political  contributions. 


The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  and  I  succeeded  in  having 
passed  In  this  body  a  measure,  which 
was  not  accepted  by  the  other  body  in 
conference,  which  would  have  provided 
for  public  financing  of  congressional  elec- 
tions. But,  as  long  as  this  is  the  system 
under  which  we  live.  I  think  those  who 
have  benefited  from  contributions  from 
their  supporters  who  believe  in  them  are 
ill-advised  to  assume  a  mantle  of  in- 
dignation if  someone  has  legitimately 
made  such  contributions  in  political  cam- 
paigns. 

Surely,  there  is  no  legal  or  moral  wrong 
where  one  has  had  an  employee  or  an 
aide  work  for  him  for  6,  8.  10.  or  12 
years,  where  in  one  case  a  man  gave  up 
his  entire  career  to  work  for  Governor 
Rockefeller.  Those  people  are  rewarded 
after  their  service  in  the  same  way  in 
which  businesses  award  bonuses  or  gra- 
tuities to  their  associates  or  former  asso- 
ciates. Labor  unions  provide  it  for  men 
retiring  after  distinguished  service:  busi- 
ness corporations  provide  for  It.  Yet.  an 
unwarranted  implication  is  being  set  up 
here  as  if  acts  of  generosity  were  wrong. 
Mr.  Charles  Bartlett,  in  his  column, 
points  out  how  hypocritical  that  is.  and 
he  is  right. 

In  my  opinion,  if  you  are  going  to  .say 
that  someone  who  gives  one,  two.  three 
million  dollars  a  year  to  charity  has  no 
right  to  do  it.  then  change  the  law.  If 
you  are  going  to  say  that  a  man  has  no 
right  to  reward  those  who  have  worked 
for  him  for  maiiy  years,  at  the  cost  of 
what  they  might  have  been  doing  other- 
wise, then  chan^je  the  law.  If  you  are  go- 
ing to  say  that  political  contributions 
cannot  be  made,  then  change  the  law, 
as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  >  Mr. 
Kennedy  I  and  I  have  urged.  But  do  not 
engage  in  all  this  mewling  and  puking 
hypocrisy  which  nobody  who  writes  it  be- 
lieves and  nobody  who  speaks  It  believes. 

I  am  tired  of  that  kind  of  nonsense 
going  on.  I  think  we  ought  to  .set  the 
record  straight,  and  I  am  seeking  to  do 
just  that. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  his 
time?        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  any  time  that  I  may  have  remain- 
ing under  the  special  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Under    the    previous    order,    the 
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Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  FIobert 
C.  Byrdj  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


MEASURES  ORDERED  TO  BE  PLACED 
ON  THE  CALENDAR — SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  118  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  430 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  118,  to  establish 
a  ceiling  on  fiscal  year  1975  expenditures, 
which  Is  coming  over  under  the  rule,  and 
Senate  Resolution  430,  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  domestic 
price  of  oil  not  be  decontrolled,  which  is 
coming  over  under  the  rule,  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY  ON  CER- 
TAIN FORMS  OF  ZINC— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Long,  I  submit  a  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  H.R. 
6191,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f(^ows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  tlls- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6191)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  certain  forms 
of  zinc  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all 
the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  further  action  on  the  confer- 
ence report  be  delayed  briefly. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

"Later  in  the  day  the  following  pro- 
ceedings occurred : > 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  in  explanation  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Witthout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Statement  by  Senator  Long 
The  original  House  bUl  would  have  s\is- 
pended  until  June  30.  1977  the  duty  on  zlnc- 
bearlng  ores,  zinc  dross  and  zinc  skimmings 
aiid  zlnc-bearlng  materials.  The  first  Senate 
amendment  to  the  bill  also  provides  for  the 
temporary  duty-free  treatment  of  zinc  waste 
Riid  scrap.  The  House  has  accepted  this 
amendment 

The  second  amendment  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  deals  with  certain  disaster 
los.ses  where  taxpayers  were  allowed  flood 
casualty  loss  dedvictlons  and  subsequently 
were  compensated  for  those  losses  based  on 
claims  of  tort  The  amendment  specifies  that 
a  taxpayer  In  these  circumstances.  In.stead 
of  taking  the  compensation  Into  Income  In 
the  year  received,  may  reduce  the  basis  of 
the  damaged  property  (or  replacement  prop- 
erty)   by  the  amount  of   compensation  re- 


ceived, up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000.  in  terms 
of  tax  benefits.  This  amendment  is  intended 
only  to  benefit  lower  Income  people,  which 
is  why  the  pfovlslon  provides  a  reduction 
of  the  $5,000  tax  benefit  to  the  extent  of  the 
ratio  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
to  $15,000.  For  example  If  a  taxpayer  has 
$30,000  of  adjusted  gross  income  In  a  year, 
he  will  be  limited  to  one-half  of  the  maxi- 
mum $5,000  of  tax  benefits,  or  to  $2..'i00  The 
amount  of  the  benefits  in  excess  of  this  level 
are  to  be  Included  in  Income  of  a  taxpayer 
in  equal  installments  over  a  5-year  period.  Af 
a  result,  the  excess  amount  would  be  spread 
over  this  period  of  years  rather  than  beuig 
included  in  the  Income  in  a  single  year 

The  House  has  agreed  to  this  amendment 
and  proposed  Its  application  to  other  aspects 
of  disaster  losses  As  a  result,  the  income  tax 
consequences  of  this  amendment  will  also  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  cancellation  of  cer- 
tain Federal  disaster  assistance  loans  made 
during  1972.  These  cases  concern  the  tax 
treatment  of  the  disaster  losses  resulting 
from  Hurricane  Agnes  and  certain  other  serl- 
otis  disasters  In  1972  which  produced  severe 
hardships  on  the  part  of  the  people  aS'ected 
by  them.  As  a  result  of  these  disasters.  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance  loans  were  made  and. 
subsequently,  these  loans  were  forgiven 
Prom  a  tax  standpoint,  this  forgiveness  is  re- 
quired to  be  taken  Into  income  by  the  tax- 
payers. This  amendment  provides  that  if  such 
a  loan  Is  cancelled  In  whole  or  in  part,  the 
taxpayer  does  not  have  to  Include  that  for- 
giveness In  Income  for  that  year.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  a  disaster  loss  which  could 
be  cancelled  under  Federal  law  to  which  this 
amendment  applies  is  $5,000.  This  provision, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  original  Senate  an-^end- 
ment,  Is  intended  to  apply  to  lower  income 
taxpayers.  Thus,  If  a  taxpayer's  income  is 
less  than  $15.0(X),  the  entire  amou.-.t  for- 
given— to  the  extent  of  a  tax  benefit  of 
$5.000 — v,-ould  be  disregarded  for  income  tax 
purposes.  If  the  taxpayers  Income  is  above 
$15,000,  he  Is  permitted  to  disregard  for  tax 
purposes  a  percentage  of  the  amount  can- 
celled equal  to  the  ratio  of  his  Income  to 
$15,000. 

The  Senate  conferees  believe  that  both  of 
these  amendments  are  equitable  ard  are 
badly  needed  by  those  victims  of  dl.saster 
losses  If  they  are  to  recover  from  their  severe 
hardships. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Long.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
6191. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
gina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 
At  the  end  of  the  said  statement.  Insert: 
(d)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual — 
(A)  who  was  allowed  a  deduction  under 
section  165  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  losses)  for  a  lose  at- 
tributable to  a  disaster  occtirrlng  during 
calendar  year  1972  which  was  determined 
by  the  President,  under  section  102  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  to  warrant  dis- 
aster assistance  by  the  Federal  government, 
and 

(3)  who  received  a  disaster  loan  under 
section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  or  an 
emergency  loan  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Oon- 
Bolldated  Farm  and  Bural  Development  Act, 


for  purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  allowable  under  such  section 
165  of  the  Code  with  resi>ect  to  such  loss, 
and  for  purpnjses  of  the  determining  gross 
Income  under  section  61  of  such  Code,  such 
an  Individual  Is  not  required  to  take  liitc 
account  any  part  of  any  such  loan  which 
was  cancelled  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Small  Business  Act  or  section 
328  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  ^ct.  except  to  the  extent  re- 
quired under  paragraph   (2). 

(2)  In  the  catse  of  an  individual  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  whose>  adjusted  gross  In- 
come for  the  year  in  which  the  loss  occtirred 
exceeded  $16,000,  the  provisions  of  such  para- 
graph apply  only  to  so  much  of  any  loan 
cancelled  under  the  provisions  of  section  7 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  or  section  328  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  ar.d  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  as  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  so  cancelled  as  $15,000  bears  to  such 
Individual's  adjusted  gross  income  for  such 
taxable  year. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Long.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amendment 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  2. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


ROLTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  mon:ing  busine.'^s  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

I A  subsequent  order  pro\ided  lor  ad- 
journment to  10  am.  tomorrow.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^TID.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  coasent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Me.-sages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Helting.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECtnnVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OflQcer  iMr.  Helms  >  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 
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(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings ,» 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT OP  THE  SENATE 

enrolij:d  bills  signed 

Under  authority  of  the  otder  of  the 
Senate  of  October  11,  1974.1a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
received  on  October  11.  1974,  Jtatlng  that 
the  Speaker  had  afHxed  his  ^gnature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  3234.  An  act  to  authorize  a  vigorous 
Pederai  program  of  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  to  assure  the  utilization 
of  solar  energy  as  a  viable  source  for  our 
national  energy  needs,  and  tot  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  12628  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  Increa*  vocational 
rehabilitation  subsistence  allo^nces,  edu- 
cational and  training  assistance  allowances, 
and  special  allowances  paM  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  persons  under  chapters  31,  34,  and 
35  of  such  title;  to  improve  and  expand  the 
special  programs  for  educatlonajly  disadvan- 
taged veterans  and  servicemen  tinder  chap- 
t-er  34  of  such  title;  to  improvei  and  expand 
the  veteran-student  services  program;  to 
establish  an  education  loan  program  for  vet- 
erans and  persons  eligible  for  b^eflts  under 
chapter  34  or  35  of  such  title;  t<J  make  other 
Improvements  in  the  educational  assistance 
program  and  In  the  administration  of  educa- 
tional benefits;  to  promote  the  employment 
of  veterans  and  the  wives  and  widows  of  cer- 
tain veterans  by  Improving  anil  expanding 
the  provisions  governing  the  op«atlon  of  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service,  I>y  Increasing 
the  employment  of  veterans  by  Federal  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors,  anfl  by  provid- 
ing for  an  actloon  plan  for  the  employment 
of  disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans  within 
the  Federal  Qovernment;  to  codify  and  ex- 
pand veterans'  reemployment  tights;  and 
for  other  purposes. 


L 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:25  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hack- 
ney, one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Hoiose  hsis  passed  the  bill  fS. 
1296)  to  further  protect  thd  outstand- 
ing scenic,  natural,  and  scientific  values 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  by  enlarging  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  P»rk  In  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  for  othtr  purposes, 
with  amendments  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senates 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendi*ent  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7730 )i  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pur- 
chase property  located  within  the  San 
Carles  mineral  strip,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  annamced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  tHe  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houjes  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3838)  to  authorize  the  regulation  of  In- 
terest rates  payable  on  obligations  Issued 
by  affiliates  of  certain  depoitory  Insti- 
tutions, and  for  other  purpose!. 

The  message  also  armoimctd  that  the 
Hou.se  agrees  to  the  amendnient  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13342)  to  amend 
the  Farm  Labor  Contractor  I|eglstratlon 


Act  of  1963  by  extending  Its  coverage 
and  effectuating  Its  enforcement,  with  an 
amendment  In  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12281)  to 
continue  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1975, 
the  suspension  on  certain  forms  of 
copper. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15643)  to  reor- 
ganize public  postsecondary  education  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  establish  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  authorize  and  direct 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  consolidate  the 
existing  local  institutions  of  public  post- 
secondary  education  into  a  single  Land- 
Grant  University  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla.  direct  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
administer  the  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  passed  the  following  bill  and 
agreed  to  the  following  concurrent  res- 
olution in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  18926.  An  act  to  make  technical 
amendmanta  to  the  Act  of  September  3.  1974. 
relating  to  salary  Increases  for  District  of 
Columbia  police,  firemen,  and  teachers,  and 
to  the  District  of  Oolumbla  Real  Property 
Tax  Revision  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea;  and 

H.  Con.  Res  667.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  eetabUah  a  target  for  budget  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1975  In  the  amount  of  $300 
bUllon. 

The  message  also  armounced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5, 
Public  Law  93-426,  the  Speaker  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Rees  and  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Supplies  and  Shortages. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6191)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  that 
certain  forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free 
of  duty;  that  the  House  recedes  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  2  to  the  aforesaid  bill 
and  concurs  therein  with  an  amendment 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate:  and  that  the  House  recedes 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill  and 
concurs  therein. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11830)  to  suspend  the  duty  on  syn- 
thetic rutile  until  the  close  of  June  30 
1977. 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7780)  to  extend  for  an  additional 
temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  certain  classifications 
of  yarns  of  silk;  that  the  Hoase  recedes 


from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3  and  con- 
curs therein;  that  the  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  4  to  the  afore- 
said bUl  and  concurs  therein  with  an 
amendment  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate;  and  that  the 
House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  Eimendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  concurs  therein. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bU] 
(H.R.  11251)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  duty-free  entry  of  methanol  Import- 
ed for  use  as  a  fuel;  that  the  House  re- 
cedes from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  4 
and  5  to  the  aforesaid  bill  and  concurs 
therein,  each  with  an  amendment  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate;  and  that  the  House  recedes  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  bill  and 
concurs  therein. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  coiif erence  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11452)  to  correct  an  anomaly  in 
the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  crude 
feathers  and  downs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  recedes  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  5  to  the  aforesaid  bill 
and  concurs  therein :  and  that  the  House 
recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7 
to  the  aforesaid  bill  and  concurs  therein 
with  an  amendment  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  th*  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
12035)  to  suspend  until  the  close  of 
June  30,  1975.  the  duty  on  certain 
carboxymethyl  cellulose  salts;  that  the 
House  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
1,  2,  3,  and  4  and  concurs  therein,  each 
with  amendments.  In  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate;  and  that 
the  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  concurs  therein. 

The  message  further  armounced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  13631)  to  suspend  for  a  temporary 
period  the  import  duty  on  certain  horses; 
that  the  House  recedes  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1  and  2.  each  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate:  and  that  the 
House  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  and  concurs  therein. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  screes  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
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votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6642)  to  suspend  the  duties  of  certain 
bicycle  parts  and  accessories  until  the 
close  of  December  31,  1976;  that  the 
House  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7  and  9  and  concurs  therein;  that 
the  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5,  6,  and  8  and  concurs  therein, 
each  with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 
and  that  the  House  recedes  from  its  disa- 
greement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  title  of  the  bill  and  concurs 
therein. 


At  3  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Hackney  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  with- 
out amendment  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  250)  to  extend  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganisation  Act's  reporting  date, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (ELR.  14597)  to  in- 
crease the  limit  on  dues  for  U.S.  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15736)  to 
authorize,  enlarge,  and  repair  various 
Federal  reclamation  projects  and  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that,  on 
reconsideration,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1131)  maldng  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
ycEir  1975,  and  for  other  purposes,  re- 
turned by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  vrith  his  objections,  failed  of  pas- 
sage. 

The  message  further  announced  that, 
on  reconsideration,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  the  bill  (H.R.  15301) 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  to  revise  the  retirement  system 
for  employees  of  employers  covered 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes,  re- 
turned by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  objections,  was  passed. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Proxmire)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Retroactive  Pay  Incbeases 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  certifying,  pursuant 
to  law.  to  the  additional  amounts  needed  by 
agencies  of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  exec- 
utive branches  and  furnished  to  the  Treasury 
Department  (with  accompanying  papers). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Report  or  the  Atomic  Eitesoy  Commis8Ion 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager and  Controller  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  1974  Financial  Report  of  the  Commission 
(With  an  accompanying  report).  Referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


Pboposkd  Lsoxslation  To  Aicbmd  trz  Fkdbsal 
PowEK  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  305  of  the 
Pederai  Power  Act  (with  accompanying 
pap>ers ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Telk:ommtjnications  PAcn.rnES 
Act  or  1974 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  educational  broadcasting  facili- 
ties program  and  to  provide  authority  for  the 
support  of  demonstrations  In  telecommuni- 
cations technologies  for  the  distribution  of 
health,  education,  and  social  service  Infor- 
mation, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Conunerce. 

International  Agreements  Other  Than 
Treaties 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of  In- 
ternational agreements  other  than  treaties 
entered  Into  during  the  past  60  days  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Ck)m- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report    or    the    Advisory     Commission    on 

INTORMATION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  repwrt  of  the  CJommls- 
slon  dated  July  1974  (with  an  accompanying 
refjort) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Reports  of  the  Compteollkr  General 
Two  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  two  reports  entitled  "Examination  of 
Financial  Statements  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Program  Fiscal  Year  1973"  and 
"Examination  of  Financial  Statements  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  for 
the  Year  Ended  December  31,  1973"  (with 
accompanying  reports) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  or  Negotiated  Sales  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  rejxsrt  of  negotiated  sales  contracts 
made  under  Public  Law  87-698  (79  Stat. 
587)  for  disposal  of  materials  during  the  pe- 
riod January  1  through  June  30,  1974  (with 
accompanying  documents).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Administra- 
th'e  Office  of  the  United  States  Cotjkts 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  allow 
for  a  more  flexible  treatment  of  rehabili- 
tated persons  ( with  accompanying  papers ) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AODENDT7M  TO  THE  CONStTMER  PRODTTCT  SAFETY 

Commission's  1976  Bmxjrr  Submission 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  OfBce  of 
Resource  UtUlzatlon  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  addendum  to  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission's  1976  budget  sub- 
mission (with  accompanying  papers) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program — Notice 
OF  Proposed  Rulemaking 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking,  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram (with  accompanying  papers).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


Report  or  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  transmitting,  pursiiant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Employment  Pro- 
grams for  Public  Offenders  In  the  Pederai 
Service"  (with  an  accompanying  report) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Fkde&al 
Water  PoLLtmoN  Control  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  U.S    En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal   Water  Pollution   Control   Act    (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Envibonmental 
Protection  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  transmitting 
a  draft  of  projxjsed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Pederai  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (with 
accompanying  papers) .  Referred  to  the  CJom- 
rrU^t*e  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  Proxmire )  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Guam.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
"Resolution  No.  301 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislat\ire  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  with  the  passage  and  Imple- 
mentation of  Public  Law  12-85,  the  Twelfth 
Guam  Legislature  exercised  an  option  under 
the  Organic  Act  to  confer  substantial  origi- 
nal and  appellate  Jurisdiction  over  local 
matters  to  the  reorganized  Judicial  Branch; 
and 

"Whereas.  It  is  paradoxical  that  this 
branch,  whose  jurisdiction  Is  defined  by  Ic  • 
cal  statute  should  be  subordinate  In  status 
to  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches 
which  are  created  by  federal  law;  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  Indispensable  for  the  per- 
petuation of  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment on  Guam  with  an  adequate  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  that  each  of  Guam's 
three  branches  of  government  be  co-equal 
with  powers  derivative  from  a  common 
source:  and 

"Whereas,  it  would  be  most  desirable  for 
Guam  through  an  expression  of  Its  nattiral 
sovereignty  to  establish  a  common  constitu- 
tional source  for  Its  government  branches, 
this  expression  must  regretably  stem  from  a 
bilateral  agreement  between  Guam  and  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  interim,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  Judicial  Branch  have  juris- 
diction over  all  litigation  concerning  the 
Guam  Territorial  income  tax  and  that  liti- 
gants have  a  line  of  appeal  and  certiorari  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  (Dourt  as  Is  en- 
Joyed  by  the  people  of  the  Free  Associated 
State  of  Puerto  Rico:  now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolred.  that  the  Twelfth  Guam  Legisla- 
ture does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam  respectively  request,  petition  and 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  so  as  to  establish  the  Judicial 
Branch  as  reorganized  by  Public  Law  12-85 
as  a  co-equal  branch  of  the  government  of 
Guam,  so  as  to  confer  jurisdiction  over  all 
litigation  concerning  the  Guam  Territorial 
Income  tax  in  the  Judicial  Branch  and  so 
as  to  establish  a  line  of  appeal  and  certi- 
orari from  the  Guam  Supreme  Court  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
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hereof  and  that  copies  of  th«  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  ^cretarv  of  the 
Interior,  t«  the  Speaker  o^  the  Hoime  of 
Representatives,  to  the  PreslcieTit  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Chairmen  of  thflj  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalr^  t^  S  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepresentattves.  to  the  Guam's 
Delegate  to  the  US  House  iof  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Governor  odCuam 

••DtUy  and  reguiarlv  adopt*<l  on   the  23rii 
day  of  September.  1974  ' 

"O.   M    Samba. 

"LegUlative  Secretary. 

"P.     T.     ItAMtRE/. 

"Speaker" 


October  iJ, 

NOTICE  OF  HEAFONG 


19?A 


8.  3044.  An  act  to  Impose  overall  llmiu- 
tlons  on  campaign  expenditures  and  po- 
litical contributions;  to  provide  that  each  Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Presidont,  on  behalf 
candidate  for  Federal  office  BhaU  designate  of  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  de- 
a  principal  campalgrn  committee:  to  provide  sire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hearing 
for   a   single   reoortin^   resnon^ibuuv   with  ^^s  been  Scheduled  lor  Thursday.  N^ 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  ses.slon.  the  foIlowlnR 
executive  reports  of  con*nittces  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

George  Beall.  of  Maryland,,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  Dl.strlct  of  Maryland. 

Charles  W  Koval,  of  Penn«ylvanla.  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  Western  DLstrlct  of 
Pennsylvania;  and 

Johnny  M.  Towns,  of  Alabama,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ala- 
bama. 


DlBt 


•"The  above  nominations  vrere  reported 
with  the  recommendation  th?t  they  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requet;t.s  to  appear 
and  testifv  before  any  duljj  constituted 
committee  of  tlie  Senate.  >    1 


HOUSE  BILL  REFEfiRED 

The  followinp  bill  was  road  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  tht  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia : 

HR  16925  An  act  to  amend  technical 
amendments  to  the  act  of  September  3. 
1974.  relating  to  salary  Increasas  for  District 
of  Columbia  police,  firemen.  >nd  teachers, 
and  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Real  Prop- 
erty Tax  Revision  Act  of  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SieNED 

The  enrolled  bill  S  3044»  to  impose 
overall  limitations  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  political  contributions;  to  pro- 
vide that  each  candidate  for  Federal  of- 
fice shall  designate  a  principal  campaign 
committee;  to  provide  for  A  single  re- 
porting respoiLsibility  with  respect  to 
receipts  and  expenditures  by  certain  po- 
litical committees;  to  change  the  times 
for  the  filing  of  reports  regarding  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  political  contri- 
butions; to  provide  for  public  financing 
of  Presidential  nominating  conventions 
and  Presidential  primary  elettion.<;.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  been  prevl- 
ouslv  signed  by  the  Siieaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  signed  today  by 
the  A'ting  President  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Metcalf"  . 


for  a  single  reporting  responslbUUy  with 
respect  to  receipts  and  expenditures  by  cer- 
tain   political    committees;    to    change    the 

times  for  the  flllnsj  of  reports  regarding 
campaign  expenditures  and  political  con- 
tributions; to  provide  for  public  financing 
of  Presidential  nominating  conventions  and 
Presidential  primary  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BELLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  October  1,5.  1974.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills 

8.  2362  An  act  granting  th#  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Cumbres  and  Toltec  Scenic 
Railroad  Compact;  and 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  indicated; 

By  Mr  J.\CKSON 
S.  4141.  A  bill  authorizing  the  erection  of 
a  statue  to  commemorate  the  founding  of 
Marine  Barracks.  Washington,  DC.  by  Pres- 
ident Thomas  Jellerson.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  4141.  A  hill  authorizing  the  erection 
of  a  statute  to  commemorate  the  luund- 
in?  of  Marine  Barracks.  Wasiiington, 
DC.  by  President  Thoma.-;  Jeffer.son.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
IiKiular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  iust  174 
years  ago.  the  US,  Marine  Corp-  head- 
quarters moved  to  Washington  from 
Philadelphia. 

During  the  summer  they  lived  in  tents, 
and  during  the  winter  in  rented  build- 
ings. Rut  the  Commandant.  William 
Ward  Burrows,  was  a  friend  of  President 
Jeff*  rson.  and  they  managed  to  get  Con- 
gress to  agree  to  an  appropriation  for 
a  permanent  barracks. 

In  their  book.  'W  Compact  History  of 
the  US  Marine  Corps,"  Phillip  N.  Pierce 
and  Frank  O.  Hough  tell  how  Burrows 
and  Jefferson  rode  together  around 
Washington  and  finally  selected  a  site  In 
the  southeast  .section  of  the  city  near 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

The  appropriation,  however,  was  suf- 
ficient only  to  purchase  the  land  and 
buy  materials.  So.  tlie  Marines  built  their 
own  barracks  and  a  house  for  the  com- 
mandant. They  moved  in  in  1805  Here 
they  have  since  remained — in  one  of  the 
oldest  continuously  occupied  militarj- 
posts  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  President,  I  now  Introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  commemo- 
rate the  founding  of  the  Marine  Bar- 
racks by  President  Jefferson  and  Com- 
mandant Burrows.  It  calls  for  a  statue 
of  the  two  to  be  erected  at  an  appro- 
priate site  at  the  barracks. 

Felix  DeWeldon,  famed  for  his  sculp- 
ture of  the  Iwo  Jima  World  War  II 
Mi-morial  in  Arlington,  has  offered  to 
execute  the  work  without  fee. 

I  think  this  is  most  fitting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  on  this  legislation. 


vember  14,  1974,  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228  Dtrksen  Senate  Office  Building,  rtn 
the  following  nominations: 

Donald  D.  Alsop,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Minnfesota,  vice  Philip  Neville,  deceased 

Juan  R.  Torruella  Del  Valle,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  tc  be  US.  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Puerto  Rico,  vice  Hiram  R. 
Cancio.  resigned. 

Any  persons  desiring  to  offer  testimony 
In  regard  to  these  nominations,  shall,  not 
later  than  24  hours  prior  to  such  hearing, 
file  In  writing  with  the  committee  a  re- 
quest to  be  heard  and  a  statement  of 
their  proposed  testimony. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlaitix 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)   and  myself. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Marjorie  W.  L\Tich,  of  Washington,  to 
be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Administra- 
tion 'new  position). 

William  F  Amos,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30,  1980  fre- 
appointmenfi. 

Frank  X  Klein.  Jr  .  of  California,  to  be 
U.S  marshal  for  the  northern  district 
of  California  for  the  term  of  4  5'ears,  vice 
George  E.  Tobin,  term  expired. 

George  J.  Reed,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the 
term  expiring  September  30.  1980  (re- 
appointment ' . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  In  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  October  22,  1974.  any 
representation  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
wiiether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


WHAT  ABOUT  CUBA? 

Mr  CLTITIS.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often  in  our  di.scu.ssions  recently  con- 
cerning our  policy  towards  the  Castro 
regime  in  Cuba  we  have  been  left  with 
the  implication  that  we  are  only  dealing 
witli  one  small  and  rather  insignflcant 
nation.  The  usual  nonsequltor  that  has 
been  continually  heard  goes  as  follows 
if  we  can  have  a  detente  policy  and  a 
lessening  of  tensions  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  certainly  we  should  be  able  to  get 
along  with  a  small  nation  onlj'  90  miles 
off  our  coast. 
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However,  fetching  such  a  proposition 
inay  .<^ound  on  the  surface,  it  falls  to  take 
into  account  either  the  nature  of  our 
detente  policies  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
China  nor  the  fuU  parameters  of  the 
problems  associated  with  Cuba.  Although 
we  li.ive  certainly  had  numerous  discus- 
.4on.s  and  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  we  have  not  deluded  ourselves 
into  thinking  an  adversary  relationship 
between  our  two  countries  has  ceased.' 
Sinularly  most  of  our  dealings  with  the 
communists  in  Peking  have  been  gen- 
eidied  by  the  mutual  needs  of  our  re- 
.specuve  countries  rather  than  any  con- 
vergence of  ideals  and  objectives.  As  In 
our  dealings  with  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  we  must  find  some  quid  pro  quo 
for  reducing  the  present  embargo  we 
Imve  maintained  against  Castro. 

In  most  of  the  discussions  so  far  on 
tlie  change  of  policy  toward  Castro,  all 
of  the  benefits  of  such  an  alteration 
.Tppear  to  be  on  his  side  of  the  ledger. 
Largely  because  of  the  imposition  of  a 
Communist  system  upon  the  people  of 
Cuba,  Castro  has  continued  to  suffer 
severe  economic  dislocations.  The  onlj- 
way  that  his  regime  has  been  able  to 
survive  in  the  past  decade  has  been 
tluough  a  tremendous  infusion  of  funds 
and  materials  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Both  for  Havana  and  Moscow  this  has 
been  a  verj'  costlj-  experiment  In  the 
creation  of  a  western  Communist  system. 
Estimates  of  support  given  Castro  run 
from  1  to  1.5  million  per  day.  There  is 
little  wonder  then  that  both  Brezhnev 
and  Castro  would  like  to  transfer  p:'rt  of 
iheir  economic  burden  to  the  United 
States.  But  in  the  process  of  desiring  an 
end  to  American  hostility  towards 
Castro,  they  have  l}een  unwilling  to  make 
any  concessions  of  their  own.  Instead  we 
have  only  had  additional  unconditional 
demands  placed  before  us. 

In  a  joint  statement  issued  last  Feb- 
iniary  4.  1974,  in  Havana,  Castro  and 
Brezhnev  stated  the  following: 

The  Soviet  Union  resolutely  demands  an 
end  to  the  economic  and  political  and  other 
hostile  actions  taken  against  socialist  Cuba. 
It  reiterates  that  it  considers  the  demand  of 
the  republic  of  Cuba  for  the  unconditional 
removal  of  the  American  Ouantanamo  naval 
base  from  its  territory  as  lawful  and  Just,  and 
fully  .supports  this  demand. 

The  close  tie  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  should  be  a  principal  consider- 
ation as  we  discuss  our  own  relationship 
with  Castro.  For  all  practical  purposes. 
Cuba  has  become  nothing  less  than  a 
satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1972 
trade  between  these  two  countries 
reached  $992.5  million  or  47.9  percent  of 
all  Cuba's  foreign  trade  that  year.  The 
dependency  of  Cuba  upon  goods  from  the 
Soviet  Union  is  revealed  from  the  fact 
that  57.5  percent  of  the  value  of  her  im- 
ports come  from  the  U.S.S.R.  Only  25 
IK-rcent  of  Cuba's  total  trade  is  with  non- 
Communist  countries. 

The  Soviet  Union  desires  to  reduce 
;.>ieir  economic  burden  in  Cuba.  But  thus 
'ir  they  have  only  indicated  that  any 
change  in  policy  by  their  client  will  come 
through  major  concessions  by  the  United 
States.  Thus  just  as  in  our  dealings  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  the  sale  of 
w  heat,  ther  desire  that  the  United  States 
In  effect  subsidize  their  own  IneflBciencles. 


The  objective  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
Cuban -American  relations  was  recently 
summarized  quite  well  in  an  essay  by 
Morris  Rothenberg,  research  professor  at 
the  University  of  Miami  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies; 

within  the  context  of  U.S.  acceptance  of 
Cuban  terms,  the  U£.S.R.  would  doubtless 
be  more  than  happy  to  see  the  resumption  of 
relations  between  the  U.S.  and  Cuba.  Moscow 
would  consider  this  as  an  U.S.  acceptance  of 
the  irreversibility  of  communism  in  Cuba 
and  its  ties  with  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well  as  at- 
tainment by  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  perma- 
nent voice  in  the  affairs  of  I>atln  America. 
Restoration  of  U.S. -Cuban  relations  would 
be  Interpreted  as  a  U.S.  "defeat"  or.  If  Mos- 
cow felt  benevolent,  it  might  be  described  as 
a  U.S.  concession  to  "realism."  It  would  be 
seen  as  meaniiig  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
long  since  described  by  the  Kremlin  as  dead. 
was  belrig  formally  burled  with  U.S.  concur- 
rence. 

The  United  States  has  successfully 
prevented  the  Soviet  Union  from  using 
Cuba  as  a  base  for  revolutionary  expan- 
sion in  tlie  hemisphere.  Having  failed 
to  increase  Castro  s  influence  in  the 
liemisphere  through  the  support  of  guer- 
rilla warfare,  the  Soviets  may  be  en- 
couraging Castro  to  "legitimatize"  his 
regime  and  in  this  manner  draw  gov- 
ernments away  from  their  close  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

First,  I  think  Castro  should  release  all 
political  prisoners  and  repay  the  United 
States  for  property  taken  to  show  his 
sincerity. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  THE  ECON- 
OMY BY  HON.  COLEMAN  LONG  OF 
UNIONTOWN.  ALA. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  Hon.  Cole- 
man Long,  of  Uniontown,  Ala.,  is  a  dis- 
tinguished Alabamian  and  American. 
Mr.  Long  is  one  of  our  outstanding  citi- 
zens, well  versed  in  economics,  statecraft, 
political  science,  and  philosophy.  He  is 
an  outstanding  businessman  and  planta- 
tion owner  and  plantation  owners  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic  contributed 
the  lofty  principles  and  sound  foimda- 
tion  upon  which  our  count  rj'  was 
founded.  I  regard  him  as  one  of  our 
soundest  and  most  illustrious  citizens. 

Needless  to  say,  I  can  vouch  for  the 
high  quality  of  his  citizenship,  honor, 
character  and  patriotism.  I  thought  so 
well  of  him  that  I  recommended  to  the 
President  that  he  name  him  to  the  eco- 
nomic sununit  panel. 

The  President  recommended  to  me 
that  if  Mr.  Long  would  like  his  specific 
views  on  inflation  Included  in  the  official 
record  of  the  economic  conference  and 
considered  by  the  President's  team  of 
economic  advisers,  that  Mr.  Long  direct 
his  recommendations  to  Mr.  L.  WiUiam 
Seidman.  executive  director.  Conference 
on  Inflation,  the  White  House.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20500, 

In  compliance  with  the  Presidents 
suggestion,  Mr.  Long  wrote  to  Mr.  L. 
William  Seidman.  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1974.  making  his  suggestions. 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  his  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  In  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Unioktown.  Ala  . 
September  30,  1974 
Hon.  L.  William   Seidman. 
Executive  Director,  Conference  on  Inflation, 
The   White  House,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sik:  In  compliance  with  the  suggef- 
tion  of  Preside:^t  Ford  and  Senator  James  E 
.\llen,  I  h&ve  outlined  my  Ideas  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  cfHcial  record  of  the  Confer- 
ence 

It  is  my  Intention  to  couch  them  m  the 
simplest,  most  non-technical  words  in  my 
vocabulary. 

Ill  The  utter  fallacy  of  the  John  Maynerd 
Keynes'  theory  of  unbridled  over-spending 
must  be  terminated.  We  must  balance  the 
budget. 

(2)  Tliere  Is  no  easy  way  out  of  oar  present 
perilous  situation.  We  must  cut  trovernmenf 
spendmg  to  the  bone  We  mast  dlscontiiiUe 
some  unnecessary  and  non-productive  Bu- 
reaucracies. We  must  come  up  with  a 
-surpUis  and  make  small  token  payments  on 
the  National  Debt.  All  Monetary  Bills  origi- 
nate In  the  Cong.-ess  The  Congress  must 
either  face  up  to  its  responslbllily  now  or 
accept  its  responsibility  for  the  tragic 
destruction  of  cur  ni.ijet.ary  system  and  our 
Democracy  I  was  in  the  Army  of  Occupation 
In  World  War  One  and  served  as  Military 
Commander  of  the  German  Population  in  the 
Neuweld  area.  I  saw  the  tragic  results  of  total 
inflation  and  destruction  of  their  monetary 
■  vstem  I  pray  to  Gcd  that  we  will  not  suffer 
the  same  tragedy  We  are  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  that  precipice  now. 

1 3)  The  mcst  coViossal  Film  Flam  In  our 
recent  history  I3  the  sr.clal  security  perform- 
ance Our  Government  has  collected  over 
Four  Hundred  Billion  Dollars  from  the  work- 
ers of  America  and  spent  every  penny  of  It. 
To  compound  th;'-  Irresponsible  action,  they 
have  secreted  this  fact  and  do  not  even  men- 
tion it  In  the  stated  Public  Debt 

(4)  We  have  four  intelligent  .<^traight 
thinking  men  In  office  now.  They  are  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  WUllam  Simon;  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  Chairman.  Arthur  Bums; 
Economist,  Allen  Greenohan;  and  American 
Bankers  Association  F^resldent.  Rex  Morth^ 
land.  Let's  use  them  and  support  them 
Yours  Sincerely. 

H.  CoLEanAN-  Long. 


THE   ECONOMY;    A  CITIZENS   \"TEW 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  we  have  heard  and  read  a  great 
deal  about  the  current  plight  of  cur  Na- 
tion's econoiiiy.  One  of  the  primary  con- 
cerns has  been  the  present  rate  of  spiral- 
ing  Inflation  and  the  resulting  high 
in'"  st  rates  which  are  stifling  credit 
ana    wrangling  the  housing  industry- 

Of  course,  as  Senators  are  aware.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  only  real  solution 
IS  a  balanced  Federal  budget  and  reduced 
Government  spending  The  President  has 
expressed  his  belief  that  we  must  limit 
spending.  I  strongly  support  him  in  that 
view. 

In  addition,  we  must  listen  to  our  con- 
stituents, the  people  back  home,  who  are 
suffering  the  consequences  of  the  folly 
of  deficit  spending.  We  must  realize  that 
they  want  Congress  to  act  responsibly  in 
the  appropriation  of  their  tax  dollars. 

A  great  many  people  have  written  to 
me  expressing  their  thoughts  on  infla- 
tion and  the  economy  generally.  Natu- 
rally, there  are  numerous  and  diverse 
views.  However,  one  constant  theme 
threads  its  way  through  all  of  the  letters : 
Balance  the  budget,  cut  spending. 
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I  would  like  to  share  wltU  my  fellow 
Senators  one  such  letter.  It  is  from  a 
citizen  of  Gary.  N.C.  It  is  an  example  of 
a  concerned  citizen  who  is  th&iking  about 
the  problem  and  searching  for  solutions. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress  can  address  ourselves  to 
the  problem  and  that  we  too  can  search 
for  solutions — real  solutions  to  the  real 
problems — not  simply  temporarj  steps 
that  serve  only  to  prolong  the  inevitable 
and  aggravate  the  Illness,  but  forthright 
realizations  that  we  must  act  responsibly 
in  the  app:;priations  proceBs.  that  we 
cannot  continue  the  follies  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  lettej  dated  Oc- 
tober 4,  1974.  frnrri  Mrs.  Jeen  Hunt  of 
Cary.  N.C.,  be  printed  In  the  RtroRD  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oat.  N.C. 
October  4.  1974 

Ttie  President. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D  C 

Mb.  President:  I  have  followed  with  much 
Interest  your  hedge  against  Inflation  summit 
conferences  and  agree  with  yoia*  stand  that 
something  must  be  done. 

Aa  a  Realtor.  I  have  seen  flr«t  hand  how 
the  housing  market  has  been  affected  by 
high  building  cost*  and  escalated  Interest 
rates.  My  view  Is  that  the  public  cannot 
pay  the  current  cost  of  monej  and  I  have 
hesird  all  of  the  arguments  ^♦htch  by  In- 
nuendo contend  that  this  la  batter  than  no 
money,  etc. 

May  I  point  out  one  or  two  things  for  your 
consideration''  First  on  my  Hit  Is  what  I 
term  government  Interference  or  subsidy 
programs  As  you  know.  buye«B  are  subsi- 
dized to  buy  new  homes  undtr  the  "tan- 
dem" plan  whereby  they  can  secure  7*4% 
Interest  rates.  The  bullde-  Is  al»o  subsidized 
Inasmuch  as  he  can  pay  only  4|i%  discount 
mtes. 

The  ordinary  Individual  homeowner  is 
therefore  dlscrlraluated  against  becau.se  the 
man  who  buys  his  home  has  to  pay  at  least 
9 "2%  interest  and  the  seller  ^nys  aa  high 
as  10'"^  discounts.  Naturally.  tUe  buyer  will 
shop  for  the  new  home  first. 

My  point  of  view  Is  that  11^  all  govern- 
ment affiliated  Interest  rates  ware  consistent 
and  the  government  would  Jeslst  selling 
high  Interest  bonds,  which  In  «ffect  would 
help  Savings  &  Loan  banks,  our  housing 
market  would  correct  Itself  bjj  supply  and 
demand. 

Secondly,  because  of  the  curi*nt  high  In- 
terest rates  we  have  banks  whieh  refuse  for 
loans  already  on  the  books  to  be  aaeumed 
simply  becau=«  they  want  to  reinvest  the 
money  at  higher  rates.  In  mariy  cases  this 
kills  the  sale  of  the  home  In  question  and 
has  really  put  a  crimp  In  mai^  real  estate 
sales.  J 

I  have  seen  bankers  commit  td  loan  money 
at  one  rate  and  go  up  so  cons^tently  with 
market  conditions  that  they  would  kill  sale 
after  sale  I'm  referring  to  bantK  who  com- 
mit for  permanent  loans  if  th*y  have  the 
construction  loans.  ] 

Bankers  have  enjoyed  "high  ftn  the  hog" 
returns  for  so  long  that  we  hava  as  many  eis 
four  banks  on  one  corner.  Niiw  they  are 
lamenting  because  some  of  the*-  participa- 
tion projects  are  now  becoming  flefunct. 

Third.  I  do  hope  that  Congreafc  wlU  strive 
for  a  balanced  budget  I  know  tfcat  Senator 
Helms  has  advocated  this  long  before  and 
since  he  went  to  Wa.shlngton. 

Aa  a  consumer.  I  find  that  acroea  the  coun- 
try utility  blUs  are  out  of  slgirt.  When  an 
average  homeowner  paya  upwards  of  fifty 
dollars  per  month  for  electricity  lie  has  been 


had.  Nevertheless,  this  la  happening.  'We  were 
for  years  sold  a  bill  of  goods  regarding  elec- 
trical appliances  and  the  need  for  them. 
Women  can  still  bang  out  their  wash  and 
cut  bills  tremendoualy.  If  they  will  cut  off 
water  heaters  at  least  half  a  day.  It  will  re- 
duce the  bin  by  a  high  percentage.  In  some 
cases,  near  fifty  percent. 

My  last  say  la  please  do  not  push  for  the 
extra  gas  tax  that  you  have  advocated.  I 
think  the  gas  purge  has  gone  far  enough. 
More  production  will  Increase  taxes.  That  is 
all  the  public  can  stand. 

I  do  not  envy  you  your  Job,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  am  not  being  critical  because  you  have 
an  awesome  Job  at  best.  I  Just  hope  that  my 
opinions  will  merit  some  consideration  In 
your  decisions. 

Kindest  personal  regards  to  you  and  your 
family.  I  have  prayed  for  your  wife's  com- 
plete recovery. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs  Jean  Htiwt. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
for  15  minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
12:20  p.m..  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
12:35  pm.  whereupon,  the  Senate 
reas.sembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allen). 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  extension  of  the  period  for  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
667— HELD  AT  THE  DESK  PEND- 
ING FURTHER  DISPOSITION  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  667,  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  target  for  budget  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1975  in  the  amount  of  $300 
billion,  be  held  at  the  desk  until  and 
pending  further  disposition  on  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
BICYCLE  PARTS— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Long  I  submit  a  report 
of  the  comnilttee  of  conference  on  H.R. 
6642.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:" 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.a. 
6642)  to  suspend  the  duties  of  certain 
bicycle  parts  and  cw;cessorles  until  the  close 
of  December  31.  1976,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the 
conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Ls  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  1,  1974.  at 
p.  33368. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana <Mr.  LoNG>  in  explanation  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Statement  by  Senatos  Long 
The  first  four  Senate  amendments  to  the 
bUl  are  simply  clerlci.1  amendments  refiect- 
Ing  the  fact  that  new  sections  were  added  to 
the  Senate  bUl. 

Senate  amendment  5  applies  to  the  moving 
expense  deduction  for  military  personnel. 
Since  enactment  of  the  1969  Tax  Reform 
Act.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has,  by 
administrative  determination,  provided  a 
moratorium  with  respect  to  the  application 
of  the  new  moving  expense  rules  in  the  case 
of  members  of  the  armed  services.  The  most 
recent  extension  of  the  IRS  moratorium  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  the  present  Congress. 
The  Senate  amendment  extended  this 
moratorium  until  January  1.  1976,  to  permit 
a  staff  study  to  be  made  of  poeslhle  legisla- 
tive solutions  pertaining  to  the  difficulties 
presented. 

The  modification  of  this  amendment 
agreed  to  by  the  House  extends  the  morato- 
rium with  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
new  moving  expense  provisions  to  military 
personnel  until  January  1,  1976,  and  mekea 
It  clear  that  this  moratorium  also  applies  to 
the  Coast  Guard  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  the  armed  services. 

The  sixth  Senate  amendment  repeals  the 
excise  tax  and  other  regulatory  tax  provi- 
sions relating  to  filled  cheese.  Tliese  provi- 
sions are  no  longer  necessary  because  the 
tax  was  originally  for  non-reveuue  purposes 
and  has  produced  little  revenue.  Moreover, 
the  regulatory  asp>ects  dealing  with  filled 
cheese  are  presently  being  handled  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  AdmliJstratlon.  The  House 
has  accepted  the  Senate  amendment 

Senate  amendment  7  permits  private 
foundations  whose  assets  are  largely  Invested 
in  the  stock  of  a  multlstate  regulated  com- 
pany (which  Investment  represents  90  per- 
cent or  n»re  of  the  stock  of  the  company) 
to  exclude  the  value  of  this  stock  In  com- 
puting the  amount  of  their  required  chari- 
table distributions  under  the  private  founda- 
tion provisions.  This  amendment  permits  the 
retention  ol  61  percent  of  the  stock  of  the 
company  In  cases  of  this  type  by  permitting 
such  Investments  to  be  Ignored  In  applying 
the  charitable  distribution  provisions.  The 
House  has  accepted  thla  Senate  amendment. 
Current  regulation*  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment require  employers  to  report  the 
wages  of  their  employees  on  five  separate  re- 
ports each  year.  In  addition  to  the  annual 
W-2  form  which  ahowa  the  total  amount  of 
annual   waces  paid   to   and   taxea  withheld 
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from  each  employee,  employers  also  must  file 
•  form  941-A  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
quarter  ahowlng  how  mudi  they  paid  to  each 
employee  in  wages  subject  to  aodal  security 
tax.  Senate  amendment  8  was  designed  to 
reduce  this  paperwork  burden  on  private 
employers  by  changing  certain  social  security 
procedures  which  now  make  these  quarterly 
reports  necessary.  Under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  Treasury  Department  would  have 
been  able  to  change  its  regulations  to  i>er- 
mlt  private  employers  to  file  a  single,  annual 
report  on  a  modified  W-2  form  for  each  em- 
ployee and  to  dispense  'with  the  4  quarterly 
941-A  reports. 

The  substitution  of  a  single  combined  an- 
nual report  of  wages  for  social  security  and 
Income  tax  purposes  for  the  present  system 
which  Is  particularly  burdensome  to  the  mil- 
lions of  small  businessmen  who.  for  the  most 
part,  must  make  these  multiple  reports  out 
by  hand  has  been  under  study  for  many 
years.  For  example,  a  September,  1971  re- 
port of  the  P>resldent's  Advisory  Council  on 
Management  Improvement  recommended 
that  a  system  to  achieve  this  objective  be 
designed  and  the  necessary  legislation  be 
submitted.  A  similar  recommendation  was 
presented  In  an  April.  1973  report  on  "The 
Federal  Paperwork  Burden"  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  The  Senate 
Conferees  were,  therefore,  very  reluctant  to 
agree  to  the  deletion  from  the  bill  of  this 
amendment  which  appeared  to  offer  a  means 
0/  ichlevlng  this  long-desired  relief  for  small 
businessmen.  The  House,  however,  was  not 
wiumg  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment  at 
this  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  inten- 
sive study  of  this  matter  Is  currently  under- 
way in  the  Executive  branch.  The  House 
amendment,  therefore  eliminates  the  Sen- 
ate-passed provisions  which  would  have  Im- 
plemented a  system  of  annual  reporting  of 
social  security  wages  and  provides  Instead 
a  statutory  basis  for  the  study  of  this  Issue. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  how- 
ever, a  Joint  report  of  the  results  of  this 
study  Including  recommendations  for  Im- 
plementing such  a  system  must  be  sent  to 
the  (Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
C!ommlttee  on  Finance  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Treasury  and  HEW  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  Conferees  were  assured  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Administration  that  this 
deadline  could  and  ■would  be  met.  I  am  hope- 
ful therefore  that,  on  the  basis  of  this  re- 
port, we  will  be  able  to  pass  Implementing 
legislation  early  in  the  94th  Congress. 

The  final  Senate  amendment,  number  9. 
Increases  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  that 
may  be  contained  In  etUl  wtaes  from  0.277  to 
0.392  grams  per  100  milliliters  of  wine.  This 
Increase  Is  Intended  to  Improve  the  shelf 
life  of  wines  with  low  alcoholic  content  by 
permitting  the  addition  of  a  little  more  car- 
bon dioxide.  It  does  not  change  the  tax 
status  of  these  still  wines.  The  House  has  ac- 
cepted this  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  6642. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cleric  will  report  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  5  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  within  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

(1)  Page  1,  line  15,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "Sec.  22".  and  In- 
sert: "Sec.  82". 

(2)  Page  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 


ments, strike  out  "Secretary  of  Defense" 
each  place  It  appears,  and  Insert:  "Secre- 
tary concerned" 

(3)  Page  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  "uniformed  services"  each 
place  It  appears,  and  Insert:  "armed  forces" 

(4)  Page  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  lines  18  through  23  Inclusive, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(b)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term — 

"  ( 1 )  'armed  forces'  has  the  meaning  given 
It  by  section  101(4)  of  title  87.  United  States 
Code; 

"(2)  'Secretary  concerned'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and,  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation; 
and 

"(3)  'adjusted  gross  income'  and  "moving 
expanses'  have  the  meanings  given  them  tiy 
sections  62  and  217(b),  respectively,  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964." 

(5)  Page  3,  line  2,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  ertrlke  "1975",  and  Insert: 
"1976" 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  6  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  the  following  amendments: 

( 1 )  Page  4  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, after  line  13  Insert: 

"(8)  Section  7641  (relating  to  supervision 
of  opera'tlons  of  certata  manufacturers)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'filled  cheese,'." 

(2)  Page  4  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, after  line  16,  Insert: 

"(d)  Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue 
Code. — Whenever  an  amendment  In  this  sec- 
tion Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to  or  repeal  of  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  Is  to  a  section  or  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Reveni-^  <3ode  of  1954." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  8  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert: 

"Szc.  5.  Study  of  Combined  Aimual  Report- 
ing for  Social  Security  and  Income  Tax  I>ur- 
poses. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  (1)  study  the 
deslrabUlty  and  feasibility  of  Instituting  a 
system  of  combined  social  aecurlty-lncome 
tax  reporting  on  an  annual  basis,  and  the 
effect  of  such  a  system  on  social  security 
beneficiaries,  on  the  costs  to  employers  and 
to  the  social  security  program,  and  on  the 
administration  of  such  program,  and  (2) 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Metuis  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 
no  later  than  December  31,  1974.  a  Joint  re- 
port of  the  results  of  such  study  containing 
their  recommendations  as  to  the  provisions, 
procedures,  and  requirements  which  might  be 
Included  In  such  a  system  and  the  manner 
In  which  It  might  be  put  Into  effect." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Long  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  en  bloc  with  the  House 
amendments  to  Senate  amendments  Nos. 
5.  6,  and  8. 

The  ACrVDUG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  CER- 
TAIN YARNS  OF  SILK— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Long.  I  submit  a  report 


of  the  committee  of  conference  on  HJl 
7780,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows . 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR 
7780)  to  extend  for  an  additional  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  classification  of  yarns  and  silk, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senat* 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  (October  1,  1974,  at  p 
33369. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long)  in  explanation  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statement   bt   Senator   Long 

The  first  two  Senate  amendments  are 
technical  In  nature,  and  they  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  House. 

The  Senate  added  a  third  amendment  to 
this  bill  dealing  with  the  treatment  proc- 
esses which  Me  treated  as  mining  in  com- 
puting the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
for  trona  ore.  This  amendment  provides  that 
the  decarbonatlon  of  trona  te  to  be  treated 
as  an  ordinary  treatment  process.  The  effect 
of  this  Is  to  continue  to  allow  percentage 
depletion  on  trona  based  on  the  value  of 
soda  ash  extrswrted  from  It,  as  was  provided 
prior  to  1971.  At  that  time  an  administrative 
change  was  made  disallowing  the  so-called 
decarbonatlon  process  as  an  ordinary  treat- 
ment process  with  respect  to  trona  which,  in 
effect,  treated  It  a£  a  non-mlnlng  process  for 
purposes  of  percentage  depletion.  The  House 
has  accepted  this  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  also  added  a  fourth  amend- 
ment under  which  the  10-percent  Federal 
excise  tax  on  wagers  would  be  eliminated 
where  they  are  placed  with  licensed  persons 
In  a  State  which  Imposes  a  State  tax  on 
such  wagers  or  their  proceeds.  This  would 
have  affected  only  wagers  made  with  State- 
licensed  wagering  enterprises  In  Nevada 
Those  placing  wagers  with  unllcen.'ed  per- 
sons. In  Nevada  and  elsewhere,  would  remain 
subject  to  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
wagers. 

The  House  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  pro- 
vision. This  substitute  reduces  the  10  per- 
cent Federal  excise  tax  on  all  wagers  to  2 
percent  as  of  December  1,  1P74.  In  addition, 
the  $50  annual  occupational  tax  Imposed  on 
persons  liable  for  the  tax  on  wagers  and  on 
persons  engaged  in  receiving  wagers  is  In- 
creased to  $500  a?  of  December  3.  1974  How- 
ever, persons  subject  to  this  tax  who.  prior 
to  December  1.  1974.  have  paid  the  $50  tax 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  will  not  be  subject  to  the  Increase  In 
the  annual  occupational  tax  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975. 

The  substitute  provision  also  provides 
specific  restrictions  as  to  the  disclosure  and 
use  of  information  pertaining  to  taxpayer 
compliance  with  Federal  wagering  taxes.  Al- 
though present  law  provides  broad  llmlta- 
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tlons  on  the  publicity  of  incotn  i  tax  returns, 
no  such  restrictions  exist  for  returns  and 
other  documents  related  to  ^e  wagering 
taxes.  In  1968,  Congress  repealed  the  provi- 
sion of  prior  law  which  provided  for  public 
Inspection  of  the  names  of  al!  bersons  pay- 
ing occupational  taxes,  inrhidln^  the  wager- 
ing occupational  tax  Despite  this  repeal, 
current  law  remains  ambiguous  In  that  no 
specific  provision  exists  barring  disclosure  of 
wagering  tax  Information 

Coixsequently.  the  substitute  iittempt-s  to 
resolve  anv  remaining  doubts  -which  may 
exist  under  the  rationale  of  t\»o  Supreme 
Court  ca.ses  It  is  expected  that  these  changes 
with  respect  to  disclosure  will  remove  any 
constitutional  problems  regarding  enforce- 
ment of  the  wagering  taxes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report.  ' 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  tie  amend- 
ments in  di5agreement. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved.  That  the  House  reoeOe  from  lt.s 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  cf  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4.  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendnint.  as  fol- 
lows: J 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  said  amendment,  ijsert: 
Sec.  3    Wagering  tax  amendment* 

(a)  Tax  on  Wagers. — Section  4401  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relatlnif  to 
Imposuion  of  tax  on  wagers)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "lO  percent"  and  itisenmg  in 
Ueu  thereof  "2  percent". 

(b)  Occupational  Tax.— Sectloni44n  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (delating  to 
imposition  of  occupational  taxes)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$50"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$500". 

(c)  Disclosure  of  Wagering  Tat  Informa- 
tion.—  1 

'  I  >   Subchapter  C  of  Chapter  33  of  the  In- 

eraal    Revenue    Code    of    1954    (relating    to 

.nlscellaneous    provisions)     Is    amended     by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

■ectlon 

Sec.  4424  Dlscloeure  of  wageriiig  tax  In- 
formation. ' 
"(a)  General  Rule-  Except  a4  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  neither  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  nor  anv  othtr  offirer  or 
employee  of  the  Treasury  Department  may 
divulge  or  make  known  In  any  manner  what- 
ever to  any  persoii- 

■■il)  any  ortglnal,  copy,  or  abstract  of  any 
return,  payment,  or  registration  mfcde  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter. 

"(2)  any  record  required  for  niaklng  any 
such  return,  payment,  or  reirlstratlon.  wh1'-h 
the  Secretary  or  hLs  delegate  Is  permitted  by 
•he  taxpaver  to  examine  or  which  U  produced 
;  ursiiH.nt  to  section  7602.  or 

"(3)  any  Infonratlon  come  at  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  any  such  reiur:..  pavme:it,  reg- 
istration, or  record 

"(b)  Permissible  Disclosure — .\  disclosure 
otherwise  prohibited  by  subsectlo*  lai  may 
be  made  In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion or  cIvU  or  criminal  enfurcemtnt  of  ai;y 
tax  Imposed  by  this  title.  However  nny  docu- 
ment or  Information  so  disclosed  may  not 
be — 

"(1)  divulged  or  made  known  In  nny  man- 
ner whatever  by  anv  officer  or  einplnyee  of 
the  United  States  to  any  person  except  In 
connection  with  the  swlmlnlstratlon  or  civil 
or  criminal  enforcement  of  this  title,  nor 

"(2)  used,  directly  or  Indirectly.  In  any 
crlmln.=il  prosecution  for  any  ofTea.se  (x-cur- 
rlng  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Use  of  Documents  Possessed  by  Tax- 
payer ^Except  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration or  civil  or  criminal  enforce- 
ment of  any  tax  Imposed  by  this  tltlft — 


"(1)  any  stamp  denoting  payment  of  the 
-special  tax  under  this  chapter, 

(2)   any   original,   copy,  or  abstract  pos- 
es.sed  by  a  taxpayer  of  any  return,  payment, 
or  retjlstratlon  made  by  such  taxpayer  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter,  and 

"(3)  any  Information  come  at  by  the  ex- 
plolta'lon  of  any  such  document, 

shall  not  be  against  such  taxpayer  In  any 
criminal  proceeding 

"id  I  Inspection  by  Committee  of  Con- 
gress.— Section  6103(d)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  return,  payment,  or  registration 
made  pursuant  to  thlJi  chapter.  ' 

(2)  The  table  of  sectlona  for  such  sub- 
chapter Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4424.  Disclosure  of  wagering  tax  in 
information.". 

(d)  Effective  Date    - 

(1)  In  general. — The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  take  effect  on  December  1. 
1974,  and  shall  apply  only  with  resi>ect  to 
Wiigers  placed  on  or  after  such  date. 

(2)  Transitional  rules  — 

(A)  Any  pensoi;  who,  on  December  1,  1974, 
l.s  engaged  In  an  activity  which  makes  him 
liable  for  payment  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  4411  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (as  in  effect  on  such  date  i  shall  be 
treated  as  commencing  such  activity  on 
such  date  fur  purposes  of  such  section  and 
section  4901  of  such  Code 

(B)  Any  person  who,  before  December  1, 
1974  — 

(li  became  liabie  for  and  paid  the  tax  Im- 
p)osed  by  section  4411  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (as  In  effect  on  July  1. 
1974)  for  the  year  ending  .June  30,  1975. 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  additional  tax 
under  such  section  for  such  year,  and 

1 11 1  registered  under  section  4412  of  such 
Code  (as  In  effect  on  July  1,  1974)  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1975,  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reregister  under  such  section  for 
such  year. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distingui.shed  Senator 
from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Long  ' .  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  4 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
K'inia  <Mr    Robert  C    Byrd> 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DUTY-FREE      ENTRY      OF      METH- 
ANOL— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(  Mr  Long  <  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  H.R.  11251,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tera- 
(Kire  'Mr  Phoxmire'  Tlie  report  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hie  I'oniinlttee  of  conference  on  the  dl«- 
agreeiii).;  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
11251 )  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  duty-free 
entrv  of  methanol  Imported  for  use  a.s  a  fuel 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  thla  rep>ort, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

THE  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Ls  there  objection  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report '' 

There  being  no  oblection.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 


'The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
.sioNAL  Record  of  October  1,  1974.  at  p 
33370, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Long  in  explanation  of 
the  conference  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 
Statemfnt  by  Senator  Long 

The  first  three  Senate  amendments  to  this 
bill  were  clerical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments, and  were  accepted  by  the  House. 

A  fourth  amendment  added  by  the  Senate 
to  this  bill  makes  a  change  in  the  DISC  tax 
deferral  provisions  relating  to  export  sales. 
The  amendment  provides  that  a  financing 
corporation  is  not  to  be  pi  evented  from  quali- 
fying as  a  DISC  where  it  holds  accounts  re- 
ceivable which  arose  by  reason  of  the  export- 
related  transactions  of  a  related  DISC.  In 
effect,  the  amendment  provides  for  financ- 
ing arrangements  between  related  corpora- 
tions whereby  the  transferee  financing  cor- 
poration win  be  able  to  hold  these  accouna 
receivable  and  qualify  as  a  DISC  If  they  arose 
by  reason  of  the  export-related  transactions 
by  the  related  DISC.  The  House  has  accepted 
this  amendment. 

The  Senate  also  added  a  fifth  amendment 
which  extends  the  period  for  special  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  low-Income  housing  reha- 
bilitation expenditures  for  three  more  years 
until  1978.  The  present  provision,  adopted 
as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  per- 
mits taxpayers  to  depreciate  rehabilitation 
housing  expenditures  for  low-Income  and 
middle-Income  rental  housing  over  a  period 
of  60  months.  This  provision  was  enacted 
for  a  5-year  period  and  Is  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  Although  the  House  agreed 
that  this  provision  should  be  extended,  they 
insisted  on  limiting  this  amendment  at  thla 
time  to  cover  only  bonding  contracts  arising 
before  the  end  of  this  year,  rather  than  pro- 
viding a  general  extension  of  the  provision 
as  provided  In  the  Senate  amendment.  This 
is  because  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  provided  In  the  tax  bill,  presently  before 
It.  for  the  extension  of  all  the  80-month 
amortization  provisions  which  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  The  concern  of  the  Senate, 
however,  with  the  treatment  of  expenditures 
incurred  next  \ear  pursuant  to  contracts 
made  this  year  has  been  covered  by  the 
am-'iidment  agreed  to  In  conference  so  that 
the  housing-rehabilitation  program  would 
not  be  a.fected  pending  Congre.sslonal  action 
on  the  special  amortization  proyislou 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  i-  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  clerk   will   state  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement 

TJie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Re'ohed,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4,  to  the  aforesaid  biu.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted  by  the  said   amendment.  Insert: 

Sec  3  (a)  Section  993(b)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Reventie  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
qualified  export  assets)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "such  corporation"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "such  corporation  or  of  another 
corporation  which  is  a  DISC  and  which  Is  a 
member  of  a  controlled  group  which  Includes 
such  corporation". 

(b)  The  amendment  mstde  by  subsection 
•  a)  applies  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December   31.    1973.   The   amendment  shall. 
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at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer  made  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  also  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1971.  and  before  January 
1.  1974. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  5,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  said  amendment.  Insert: 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  167(k)(l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  depreciation  of  ex- 
penditures to  rehabilitate  low  income  rental 
housing),  the  provisions  of  section  167(k) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  rehabilitation 
expenditures  Incurred  with  respect  to  low  In- 
come rental  housing  after  December  31,  1974 
and  before  January  1,  1978,  If  such  expendi- 
tures are  incurred  pursviant  to  a  binding 
contract  entered  Into  before  December  31. 
1974 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Long,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  en  bloc  with  the  House 
amendments  to  Senate  amendment 
numbered  4  and  5. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  W.\st 
Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DUTY  APPLICABLE  TO  CRUDE 
FEATHERS  AND  DOWNS— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
'Mr.  Long).  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  H.R.  11452, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Proxmire).  The  report  will  be 
.stated  by  title. 

Tlie  legislative  cleik  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
1 1452)  to  correct  an  anomaly  in  the  rate  of 
duty  applicable  to  crude  feathers  and  downs, 
and  for  other  purposes  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Hou.=e.s  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

'  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  1,  1974.  at 
p  33371.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
1  o-sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  conference 
report  by  Senator  Long  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Long 
The  original  House  bill  would  have  pro- 
vided for  duty-free  treatment  of  certain 
feathers  and  downs  until  December  31.  1979, 
The  Senate  amended  this  to  suspend  the  duty 
until  December  31,  1977.  The  Conferees 
agreed  to  suspend  the  duty  until  June  30, 
1979. 


The  Senate  also  added  an  amendment 
dealing  with  the  tax  treatment  of  divi- 
dend incom  of  afiailated  life  Insurance  com- 
panies. Under  present  law,  life  Insurance 
companies  are  not  permitted  to  file  a  con- 
solidated return  with  their  affiliates,  even 
though  a  sufScient  slock  ownership  exists,  be- 
cause the  unique  method  of  taxing  such  com- 
panies makes  It  difficult,  from  an  accouiiting 
standpoint,  to  consolidate  their  Income  with 
their  affiliates  which  are  not  life  Insurance 
companies.  As  a  result,  members  of  the  af- 
filiated group  receiving  dividends  from  a  life 
insurance  company  may  find  the  dividends 
being  treated  as  personal  holding  company 
income.  7his  would  not  be  the  case,  however. 
if  life  Insurance  companies  were  permitted 
to  file  consolidated  returns  with  the  other 
affillatfd  companies  The  Senate  amendment 
treats  dividends  received  by  members  of  an 
affiliated  group  from  a  life  Insurance  subsi- 
diary in  th"  same  manner  as  they  would  be 
treated  if  the  life  insurance  company  were 
permitted  to  file  a  consolidated  return  with 
the  group.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  that 
dividends  received  by  a  holding  company 
from  a  life  Insurance  subsidiary  will  not  be 
treated  as  personal  holding  company  income. 
The  House  has  accepted  this  amendment. 

The  Senate  added  another  amendment 
relating  to  the  value  of  family  farms  for 
estate  tax  purposes  The  amendment  would 
exclude  tV.e  first  -$200,000  in  the  value  of  the 
family  farm  from  the  taxable  es'ates  of  those 
families  who  have  managed  their  own  farms 
during  their  lives  and  have  willed  them  to 
relatives  who  plan  to  carry  on  the  farming. 
The  House  conferees  believed  it  was  appro- 
priate to  deal  with  this  type  of  provision  In 
connection  with  a  full  review  of  the  estate 
and  gift  tax  provisions.  Since  the  Ways  and 
Meins  Committee  expects  to  conduct  such  a 
review  next  year  and  consider  this  type  of 
problem  at  that  time,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  recede  from  this  amendment. 

The  final  Senate  amendment  postpones 
from  January  1,  1975  to  January  1,  1976  the 
requirement  in  current  law  that  Federal 
employee  health  coverage  be  coordina'ed 
with  Medicare  as  a  condition  of  Medicare  re- 
imbursement for  services  provided  persons 
eligible  under  both  programs.  The  one-year 
postponement  Is  necessary  because  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Individual  Fed- 
eral employee  plans  would  have  great  dif- 
ficulty meeting  the  current  deadline  in  view 
of  the  absence  of  substantial  progress  toward 
coordination  thus  far. 

To  encourage  timely  action,  the  amend- 
ment requires  that  the  Civil  Service  Commls- 
sjon  a'.d  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  submit  a  report  to  the  proper 
Committee  of  the  Congress  by  March  1.  1975, 
on  the  steps  then  being  taken  to  accomplish 
the  coordination;  If  the  report  Is  not  sub- 
mitted by  that  date.  Medicare  would  stop 
paying  for  services  that  are  covered  by  a 
Federal  employee  plan  on  July  1,  1975.  rather 
than  postponing  action  to  the  January  1,  1976 
date 

The  House  ha,s  agreed  to  this  Senate 
amendment 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk   will  state  the  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ale  numbered  7,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  said  amendment  Insert:  Sec.  4 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Long  I  move  that 


the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment 
numbered  6  and  that  the  Senate  concur 
m  the  House  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment   numbered   7. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DTTY  ON  SYN- 
THETIC RLTILE— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  IrONG  '  I  ."^ubmit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  H  R.  11830.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Proxmire '.  The  report  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

'Ihe  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHH 
11830)  to  suspend  the  duty  on  synthetic 
rutile  unti:  the  close  of  June  30,  1977.  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
.agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  th-jre  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report^ 

The.c  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pr(x:eeded  to  consider  the  report. 

'The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  1.  1974,  at 
p  33371  1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Long.  I  ."^ubmit  a 
statement  m  explanation  of  the  confer- 
ence report  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
State.ment  bt  Senator  Long 

The  Senate  provided  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  to  revise  the  exemption  from  the  excise 
tax  on  wages  for  state-run  lotteries  to  take 
account  of  changes  in  the  conduct  of  state 
lotteries.  The  presenl  law  exemption  is  p.'o- 
vlded  for  lotteries  whose  winners  are  deter- 
mined by  the  results  of  horse  races.  This  is 
because  the  first  state-run  lotteries  deter- 
mined their  winners  on  this  basis.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  lotteries  have 
changed  their  basis  for  determining  winners. 
This  amendment  conforms  the  tax  law  to 
present  stale  practices. 

Since  a  provision  along  the  lines  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  but  v.ith  certain  modl- 
facations.  IS  contained  in  the  tax  bill  cur- 
rently before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  House  conferees  IjeUeved  it  wa.s  ap- 
propriate to  deal  with  this  problem  in  con- 
nection with  its  bill.  For  this  reason,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  recede  with  respect  to  this 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT'  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
SALTS— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiar.a 
'  Mr.  Long  <  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
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mittee  of  conference  on  K.R   12035.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  coasideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iMr.  Proxmirei  The  report  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a.s  follows. 

The  commUtee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  t<>  the  bill  (H  R 
120351  to  suspend  until  thet  close  of  June 
30.  1975.  the  duty  on  certain  carboxMnethyl 
cellulose  salts,  having  met.  affler  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  maJotUy  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  feport? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

<The  conference  reportl  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October!  1.  1974,  at  p 
33372. ) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.jMr.  President. 
I  n.sk  unanimous  consent!  that  a  .state- 
ment by  Senator  Long  in  txplanatiou  of 
the  conlerence  report  be  biserttd  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT   pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection,  it  i.-.  .so  urdcr«-d. 
Statement  by  Senator   Long 

The  first  Senate  amendmeat  made  to  this 
bill  provides  for  an  extenslcn  of  time  In 
which  the  governing  Instruments  relating  to 
charitable  remainder  trusts  may  be  con- 
formed to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  Insofar  as  an  estate  tax 
deduction  la  concerned.  The  1969  Act  re- 
quired charitable  remainder  trusts  to  meet 
certain  requirements  in  order  for  the  estate 
to  be  entitled  to  an  estate  deduction  for  thf 
transfer  of  a  remainder  interest  to  charity 
Pursuant  to  these  requlrer»ents.  which  In 
general  applied  to  decedents  dying  after  De- 
cember 31.  1969.  trusts  created  after  July  31. 
1969.  must  be  amended  to  jntet  the.se  new 
requirements  by  December  31,  1972.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  extends  until  December  31, 
1975.  the  time  when  amendments  mu-st  be 
made  for  conformity  to  tlje  new  require- 
ments. 

The  House  has  agreed  to  this  amendment 
in  general,  but  provided  an  amendment  to 
limit  the  extension  of  these  transitional  rules 
to  trusts  created  or  wills  executed  before 
September  21,  1974.  The  revision  also  makes 
minor  and  technical  changes  In  the  Senate 
amendment.  It  was  felt  tttat  the  right  t.> 
change  the  terms  of  the  governing  Instru- 
ment to  comply  with  the  19B9  Act  .should  be 
available  only  as  respects  :  Instruments  al- 
ready In  existence,  and  not  to  Insiruinenus 
drawn  In  the  future. 

The  second  amendment  iiade  by  the  Sen- 
ate deals  with  certain  schoUrshlps  fcr  mem- 
bers of  uniformed  service!  .  Under  present 
law.  the  exclusion  from  gro:B  Income  for  cer- 
tain amounts  recel-,  ed  ao  a  scholarship  at  an 
educational  Institution  or  as  a  felUwshtp 
grant  generally  does  not  apf  ly  If  the  amounts 
received  represent  compel  satlon  fir  past, 
present,  or  future  employnent  services.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  hs  e  notified  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  rt  sponse  to  its  re- 
quest for  a  ruling  that  cei  Lain  amounts  re- 
ceived by  students  toward  their  educational 
expenses  while  partlclpatli|g  In  the  recently 
Instituted  Armed  Forces  Health  Profes.-lons 
Scholarship  Pro^^ram  are  includable  in  their 
income  for  tax  purposes  because  of  the  in- 
dlvldual's  commitment  to  ftiture  service  with 
the  Armed  Forces.  Thus,  ubder  this  position 
the  Individuals  are  subjei?t  to  tax  (  ii  tt  e 
amounts  received  The  Senate  amendment 
provides  that  the  excluBlofi  for  scholarship 


and  fellowship  grants  Is  to  apply  to  payments 
ni.iC.e  by  the  Oovernment  for  the  tuition  and 
i-prtain  other  educational  expenses  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  uniformed  services  attending  an 
educational  Institution  under  the  Armed 
Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Prr- 
grani  (or  substantially  similar  progrnm.s)  un- 
til January  1.  1976.  pending  a  review  by  the 
staff  tf  the  effect  of  application  of  this  pro- 
vision The  House  has  accepted  this  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Si-nate  engras.sed  amendments  to  H  R 
12035  also  incUuled  a  section  providing  simi- 
lar treatment  for  certain  other  student  loans 
where  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  cancelled 
If  the  recipient  performs  certain  specified 
work  Senator  Bennett,  who  offered  the  -sec- 
ond amendment  on  the  Senate  floor,  had 
withdrawn  this  provision  from  his  amend- 
ment oefore  it  was  voted  on  This  provision 
should  thus  not  have  been  included  in  the 
.•^ena'c  engrossed  amendments,  and  therefore 
was  not  properly  in  conference. 

The  third  Senate  amendment  deals  with 
iea.se  guaranty  insurance  and  Insurance  of 
state  and  local  obligations  The  amendment 
permits  Insurance  companies  which  write 
lea.se  guaranty  insurance  and  Insurance 
guaranteeing  the  debt  service  of  municipal 
bond  l.s.sues  to  deduct  additions  to  contin- 
gency reserves  for  periods  of  10  or  20  years  in 
accordance  with  the  current  treatment  of 
.Hlniilar  additions  for  mortgage  guaranty  In- 
surance under  present  law  Under  the  Senate 
provision,  however,  any  tax  benefit  which 
would  otherwise  occur  as  a  result  of  these 
deductions  Is  not  to  be  retained  by  the  Insur- 
ance companies,  but  Instead  Is  to  be  Invested 
In  non-Interest  bearing  Federal  bonds  Thus, 
the  United  States  has  the  unrestricted  use  of 
these  funds,  and  the  bonds  cannot  be  re- 
deemed until  the  ref:erves  are  restored  to  In- 
come by  the  Insurance  companies  The  House 
has  agreed  to  this  benate  amendment. 

Tlie  rinal  amendment  made  by  the  Senate 
on  this  bill  deals  with  Intere.st  that  is  for- 
feited on  premature  withdrawals.  Under  pres- 
ent la.v.  Individual  taxpayers  must  Include 
Intere.st  paid  or  accrued  with  respect  to  time 
savings  accounts  or  deposits  In  determining 
their  gross  income  each  year  If  an  Individual 
prematurely  withdraws  his  funds  In  the:-e  ac- 
counts, however,  a  stibstantlal  penalty  Is  Im- 
FHDsed.  and  the  individual  forfeits  part  of  the 
interest  that  he  has  earned  and  reported  for 
tax  purpo.ses  in  prior  years  Where  an  Individ- 
ual Itemizes  his  deductions  In  determining 
his  taxable  inc;  me.  he  will  be  able  to  claim  a 
deduction  for  thLs  forfeited  interest  How- 
ever, where  he  u.ses  a  standard  deduction  he 
mu.st  rep<jrt  the  gross  amount  of  Interest  re- 
ceived but  cannot  take  a  deduction  for  the 
forfeited  Interest  Tlie  Senate  amendment 
provides  for  the  deduction  of  such  forfeited 
interest  from  his  gross  Income  so  Individuals 
may  claim  this  deduction  whether  they  item- 
ize their  deductions  or  take  the  standard 
deduction  The  House  has  agreed  to  this  Sen- 
ate amendment 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Ihc  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fellows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
dls,iv!^eement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows; 

(1)  Page  1  line  11  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendmenlo.  strike  out  |"(3)  If|.  and  In- 
.sert  '13)  In  the  cas?  of  a  will-executed  be- 
fore September  21.  1974.  or  a  trust  created 
before  .such  date.  If 

l2)  Page  2.  line  6  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amenrlments  strike  out  |  trust  or|.  and  In- 
sert    triLtt, 


(3)  Page  2,  line  7  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  ■66*).".  Insert  or  a 
pooled  Income  fund  (described  In  section 
642(cl (5( I , 

(4)  Page  2.  line  15  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  |  organizations) 
and|,  and  Insert:  orfjanlzatlons) , 

(5)  Page  2,  line  16  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  after  'decendents) ", 
Insert  ,  and  chapter  42  (relating  to  private 
foundations) 

Re.wlied.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  ntimbered  2  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  amendments  as  follows 

(1)  Page  4.  line  8  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  |  definitions  | ,  and 
Insert:    Definition    of    uniformed    services 

(2)  Page  4,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  all  after  line  13 
over  to  and   Including   line    18  on   page  5. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Us 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Page  5,  line  20  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  |Sec.  6,).  and  In- 
sert; Sec.  5 

liesolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  4  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  within  amendments  as 
follows; 

(1)  Page  6.  line  21  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments  strike  out  |Sec.  7.]. 
atid  Insert  Sec.  6 

(2)  Page  6,  line  22  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed amendments,  strike  out  |(9)|.  and 
insert:  (10) 

(3)  Page  6,  line  24  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendment?,  strike  out  |(10)1.  and  insert; 
(in 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  on  behalf  of  Senator  Long 
that  the  Senate  concur  en  blcc  witli  the 
House  amendments  to  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  1  2,  3,  and  4 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 


ginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
HORSES — CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr  Long'  I  submit  a  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
H.R.  13631.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Proxmire'  The  report  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

The  committee  of  conference  en  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
13631 )  to  suspend  for  a  temporary  period 
the  lmp>crt  d\ity  on  certain  horses,  havirg 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  House;;  this  report,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Uie  conference  leport? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded   to  consider  the  report. 

'The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  October  1,  1974.  at  p. 
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Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Long's  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
conference  report  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
St.\temj;nt  by  Senator  Long 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  added  two 
amendments  to  H  R    13631 

The  first  Senate  amendment  Is  designed 
to  assure  that  the  new  Supplemental  Secur- 
ity Income  (SSIi  program  for  the  B+;ed. 
blind  and  disabled  will  not  operate  In  such 
a  way  as  to  increase  the  burden  or  non-profit 
retirement  homes  which  have  volunlarily 
undert.iken  to  absorb  a  pari  of  the  costs  ol 
caring  for  elderly  and  dlsahled  persons 

Under  the  SSI  program,  all  forms  of  I  ;- 
come-- Including  room  and  board  furnished 
for  less  than  cost — are  used  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  benefits  payable.  Thr.s  if  a  non- 
profit home  for  the  ageil  subsidizes  an  aged 
resident  by  charging  lefs  than  lull  cost,  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  s  considered  Income 
and  serves  to  reduce  the  individual's  SSI 
payment.  This  then  ro-qulres  a  larger  sr.bsldy 
whlc.'~.  in  turn  causf.s  n  larger  reduction  In 
SSI  and  so  on  un';i  the  SSI  pavment  Is  re- 
duced to  zero.  T^t  Senate  amendment  elim- 
inates such  reductions  if  the  cost  of  the  sub- 
sidized support  and  maintenance  Is  borne 
by  the  non-profit  home  or  Institution  or  by 
another  non-profit  organization 

The  House  has  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
atnendment  with  the  addition,  however,  of 
one  clarifying  modification.  The  change  made 
by  the  House  would  specify  that  subsidized 
siip;)ort  and  maintenance  will  continue  to 
be  considered  as  income  to  the  Indlvldvial  In 
those  coses  where  the  Institution  has  a  true 
obUpatlon  to  provide  full  sunport  and  main- 
tenance without  charge 

Support  and  malnten'^nce  would  not  be 
excludable  In  this  case  where  an  institution 
has  entered  into  a  written  contract  with  an 
individual  under  which  he  makes  a  single 
lump-sum  nonrefundable  payment  and  the 
Institution  guarantees  him  lifelong  care  at 
no  fvirther  charge — even  If  he  Is  financially 
able  to  make  further  payment.  Similarly,  a 
fraternal  organization  or  labor  union  which 
makes  free  care  In  its  retirement  home  a 
benefit  of  membership  would  be  considered 
to  be  providing  such  care  by  reason  of 
obligation. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  House 
amendment  applies  only  to  cases  In  which 
an  Institiition  has  an  express  and  uncondi- 
tional obligation  to  provide  full  support  and 
mi'.ntenance  without  any  requirement  of 
payment  by  the  individual.  A  conditional  ob- 
ligation under  which  the  institution  will  bear 
the  cost  of  support  and  maintenance  to  the 
extent  that  the  individual  is  unable  to  do 
so  for  example,  would  not  be  covered  by 
the  modified  amendment.  In  such  cases  the 
value  of  the  support  and  maintenance  pro- 
vided by  the  institution  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  payment,  if  any.  ac- 
tually received  from  the  Individual  would  not 
be  considered  as  Income  for  tiie  purpose  of 
reducing  the  SSI  payment.  Similarly,  a  gen- 
eralized commitment  undertaken  by  an  In- 
stitution of  maintaining  any  resident  who 
becomes  unable  to  pay  the  regular  charges 
would  not  be  considered  an  obligation  for 
full  support  and  care  without  payment.  This 
would  be  true  e\en  if  the  Institution  has 
formally  acknowiedged  such  a  commitment, 
as  for  example,  in  its  by-laws  or  In  an  appli- 
cation for  tax-exempt  status  for  the  purpose 
of  complying  with  the  requirements  of  rev- 
enue rulings  with  respect  to  meeting  the 
need  of  aged  p>erson8  for  protection  against 
fiii.mcial  risks  associated  with  later  life 

The  second  Senate  amendment  is  designed 
t.o  br.iaden  the  opportunity  for  hospitals  and 
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skilled  nursing  facilities  who  are  Medicare 
providers  to  judicial  review  of  decisions  re- 
garding their  reimbjrsement  under  the  pro- 
gram. Under  the  amendment,  providers  caii 
appeal  to  the  Federal  courts  any  decision  of 
the  Provider  Reimbursement  Review  Board 
iiS  well  as  atiy  ifflrmatlor..  mrdlficatlon  or 
reversal  of  a  Bosrd  decit.ion  by  the  Secre"ary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  addi- 
tion, any  amount  in  coiitroversy  wotild  be 
subject  to  annual  Interest,  payable  to  the 
p.irty  who  won. 

The  House  has  agreed  to  the  amendment 
with  a  minor  chance  desi'-ned  to  conform 
the  wording  of  the  effective  date  provision  to 
the  text  of  the  original  Provider  Reimburse- 
ment Review  Board  provision  in  Public  Law 
92-603. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  The  clerk   will  state   tlie  amend- 
ments in  disagreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolied,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered   1,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  amendments  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Page  2.  line  12,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,    strike    out    (of J.    and    insert 
on 

(2)  Page  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, strike  out  lines  20  through  25.  and 
In.sert 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  sub.sectlon 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  to  cost  reports  of 
providers  of  services  for  accounting  i>eriods 
ending  on  or  after  June  30,  1973. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2.  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment.  a.=  fol- 
lows; 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted  by    the   said    amendment.   Insert: 

Sec.  4.  Effective  January  1.  1974.  section 
1612(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"exempt  that";  and 

1 2)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  subparagraph 
the  following;  "and  (11)  in  the  cose  of  any 
individual  or  his  eligible  spouse  who  resides 
In  a  nonprofit  retirement  home  or  similar 
nonprofit  Institution,  support  and  mainte- 
nance shall  not  be  lnclu<led  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is  furnished  to  such  Individual  or 
such  spouse  without  such  institution  receiv- 
ing payment  therefor  (unless  such  institu- 
tion receiving  payment  therefor  has  expressly 
imdertaken  an  obligation  to  furnish  full  sup- 
port and  maintenance  to  such  individual  or 
spouse  without  any  current  or  future  pay- 
ment therefor)  or  payment  therefor  Ls  made 
by  another  nonprofit  organization". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Long.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  en  bloc  with  the  House 
amendments  to  Senat*  amendments 
numbered  1  and  2. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SUSPENSION    OF    DUTIES    ON    CER- 
TAIN FORMS  OP  COPPER— H.R.  12281 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 


point  a  floor  statement  which  has  to  do 
with  H.R  12281.  such  statement  being 
offered  by  Mr.  Long. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  Bt  Senator  Long 
The  Senate  added  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  dealing  with  the  adjustment  to  basis  of 
property  received  from  a  subsidiary  in  the 
case  of  certain  types  of  nquidatlor.s  The 
probleni  here  arises  from  an  inequitable  tax 
result  because  a  court  changed  its  own  de- 
cision after  action  was  taken  by  the  tax- 
payer on  the  assumption  that  the  court 
would  stand  by  its  first  decision.  The  amend- 
ment permits  a  taxpayer-  which  in  th;.-  case 
Is  a  steamship  com.pany.  named  State  Lines, 
Inc  .  which  acquired  and  liquidated  a  sub- 
sidiary prior  to  July  1.  1957 — to  deduct  a  loss 
occaslo.ied  by  a  contingent  ilabUity  created 
as  a  result  of  a  reversal  of  a  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  decision.  If  the  Court  had 
not.  upon  rehearing,  reversed  its  own  deci- 
.-iion.  the  liquidation  would  not  have  taken 
place,  and  the  taxpmyer  would  have  been  in 
the  same  position  as  provided  by  this  bill  The 
amendment  provides  that  under  these  cj^ndj- 
tloas  a  taxpayer  who  had  acquired  the  assets 
of  a  liquidated  corporation  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  deduct  the  unanticipated  loss  in 
the  year  Incurred  m  the  same  manner  as  the 
liquidated  corporation  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  do  If  it  had  remained  In  existence 
The  House  has  accepted  this  provision,  and 
the  bill  thus  requires  nc  further  .'^eiittte 
action. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  urianimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  Pre."dent, 
I  ask  unanimous  con-^ent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  Int-o  executive  session  to  con.'^ider 
certain  nominatiori^  at  the  desk  reported 
earlier  today  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary-. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


U.S.  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  NORTHEn.N 
DISTRICT  OF  ALABAMA 

The  legislative  tlerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Johnny  M.  Towns,  of  Alabam'i.  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  northern  district 
of  Alabama  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed 


U.S.  MARSHAL  FOR  THE  WESTERN 
DISTRICT  OF  PENNS'i'LVANIA 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  W.  Koval.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term 
of  4  vears 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pro.  Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed 
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us    ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  MARYLAND 

The  leBi.slative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  Beall,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Maryland  for 
tlie  term  of  4  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coniieiit  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICjR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,    i 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  th»t  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  0f  legislative 
business 

There  being  no  objectiori,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  Df  legislative 
business. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  cjuoitiin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Metcalf)  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESJDEJTT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


REJCESS  UNTIL  3  P.M 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  that  tlie  Senate  staad  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  3  pm    today 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12; 56  p.m..  recessed  until  3  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reas,sembled 
when  caUed  to  order  by  the  presiding 
oCBcer  <  Mr.  Helms > .  ■ 

QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assLstanl  legislative-  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Ml".  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thit  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

'xne  PRESIDLNG  OFFICBR  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10AM    TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBF31T  C  BYRD  \ft-  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tli*t  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  businass  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a  .'.■;  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFJcER  'Mr 
McClure>.  Without  objecti)n,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  TOMORROW  AT 
l!  30  P.M  ON  PRESIDENT'S  VETO 
OF  H  R  15.^01.  AN  ACT  TO  AMEND 
THE  R.MLROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 
OF  1937 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  iusk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  the  override  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  15301.  an  act  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937.  occur  tomorrow  at  2:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob .lection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR GRIFFIN  AND  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C    BYRD  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  assistant  Republican 
leader  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes;  that  he  be  followed  by  the 
assistant  Democratic  leader  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes;  that  there  then  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
momiiiK  business,  of  not  to  exceed  10 
minut<\s,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   ROBERT  C.  BYRD   I  yield. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT— CONTIN- 
UING RESOLUTION -ORDER  OF 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr  President, 
with  respect  to  the  overriding  of  the 
President's  veto  on  the  railroad  retire- 
ment bill,  it  is  my  intention  to  vote  to 
override  the  veto  of  the  bill  I  am  bound 
to  make  thus  statement;  I  should  make  it 
early.  Since  I  am  also  a  spokesman  for 
the  administration,  when  I  cannot  agree 
I  feel  bound  to  say  so.  Therefore,  if  any 
Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  wLshes 
to  speak  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  veto. 
I  would  transfer  my  time  to  him.  I  say 
this  so  that  the  record  will  show  It. 

With  respect  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, as  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  knows,  the  other  body  has 
already  sustained  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent Had  it  come  over  here.  I  would  have 
voted,  also,  to  sustain  the  veto.  I  under- 
stand that  the  other  body  is  now  con- 
sidering a  new  continiung  resolution.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  That  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT  There  may  be 
amendments  to  that  resolution.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  my  hope  that  as  soon  as 
we  have  disposed  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment bill,  we  could  move  prominly  on  the 
continuing  resolution,  whether  it  be 
amended  or  not,  in  order  to  send  it  to  the 
President  That  would  be  the  desire  of 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  I  take  It. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Yes  I  have 
ju?t  been  visiting  in  the  other  body  and 


have   talked   with   the   majority  leader 
tliere. 

There  i-  a  fairly  good  prospect  that 
the  other  body  will  act  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution  this  afternoon.  In  any 
event.  I  am  told  by  the  majority  leader 
there  that  If  the  House  does  not  act  on 
that  resolution  today — and  the  chances 
probably  are  a  little  less  than  50-50— 
the  House  will  act  early  on  tomorrow. 
If  the  Senate  convenes  at  10  o'clock.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  conduct  some  debate  and  action 
on  the  continuing  resolution  prior  to  the 
vote  at  2  30  p.m  on  the  override  of  the 
President's  veto. 

In  any  event,  so  that  our  colleagues 
win  know  wha:  the  situation  is,  we  can 
also  ask  consent  now  that  no  votes  occur 
before  the  hour  of  2:30  tomorrow  after- 
noon. Any  action  that  is  ready  for  a  vote 
before  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.  tomorrow, 
on  the  continuing  resolution,  could  Im- 
mediately loilow  the  vote  on  the  over- 
riding of  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  certainly  agree 
with  that  suggestion.  It  is  done  to  ac- 
commodate Senators  who  are  In  the 
process  of  returning  to  this  body.  At  the 
.same  time,  there  are  some  Senators  who, 
believing  we  would  recess  last  week,  have 
made  engagements  for  tomorrow  night. 
I  hope  that  we  can  have  our  votes  in  time, 
if  possible,  bearing  in  mind  that  this 
business  is  overriding,  to  permit  them 
to  keep  their  engagements. 

I  may  say  that  this  particular  Senator 
has  no  such  engagements,  so  I  do  not 
speak  for  myself. 

May  I  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  the 
so-called  Price-Anderson  bill,  which  I 
imderstood  the  President  was  expected 
to  veto?  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  thought 
this  bill  might  come  up  to  us.  If  It  has 
not  already,  with  his  veto  message. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  I  am  under 
the  impression,  although  I  may  be  wrong, 
that  that  bill  also  originated  in  the  other 
body.  If.  therefore,  there  is  an  attempt 
to  override  the  veto,  that  will  come  up 
in  the  other  body  first. 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  We  have  already 
accomplished  a  good  deal  today,  I  under- 
stand, in  that  nine  conference  reports 
have  been  acted  upon. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  two  bills 
on  the  calendar  have  been  passed. 

Mr  HUGH  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingnished   assistant   majority   leader. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
TO  OCCUR  BEFORE  THE  HOUR 
OF  2:30  P.M  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  roll- 
call  votes  occur  tomorrow  prior  to  the 
hour  of  2  30  p  m 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    INTER- 
COASTAL  SHIPPING  ACT,  1933 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.sk  unanlmoas  consent  that  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Commerce  be  discharged  from 
Its  consideration  of  H.R.  13561,  and  that 
the  bill  be  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  it  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

HR  13561,  an  act  to  amend  the  Inter- 
coastal  Shipping  Act,  1933. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  committee  will  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  Senate  wiU  proceed  im- 
mediately to  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
record,  as  I  understand  It,  this  is  a 
House  bill  which  is  identical  to  a  Senate 
bill  which  has  already  been  passed.  This 
procedure,  as  I  understand  it,  is  being 
followed  in  order  to  send  the  bill  directly 
to  the  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ORDER  TO  MAKE  THE  CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION  THE  PENDING  BUSI- 
NESS TOMORROW  UPON  ITS  RE- 
CEIPT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  be  made  the  pending 
bu.<:ine.ss  of  the  Senate  tomorrow  as  soon 
as  it  is  received,  if  it  is  not  at  the  desk 
at  the  time  morning  business  has  been 
concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  BY  THE  DUKE  OP 
GLOUCESTER 

Mr.  HUGH  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  will  yield,  for  the  historical  record, 
perhaps,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
morning,  just  prior  to  the  convening  of 
the  Senate,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  by  His  Royal  Highness,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  way  our  democratic 
institutions  function,  and  that  he  went 
from  here  to  the  other  body.  We  do  in- 
deed welcome  his  \\s,\t. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  show  to  him  the 
mirror  In  the  Vice  President's  ceremonial 
oflBce,  which  was  rescued  by  Dolly 
Madison  at  a  time  whpn  His  Royal  Hlgh- 
nesis'  ancestors  were  busy  burning  the 
White  House.  I  assured  him  that  there 
were  no  hard  feelings.  He  said  that,  in 
his  judgment,  the  removal  of  that  mirror 
was  a  tribute  to  the  taste  of  Dolly 
Madison. 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  GIFTS  TO 
DR.  RONAN 

Mr.  HELAIS.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
mer Governor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, has  made  public  his  reply  to  the 
chainnan  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Mr. 
Cannon,  with  reference  to  his  gifts  to 
friends  and  associates. 


While  I  admire  the  Governor's  willing- 
ness to  make  this  information  available, 
the  nature  of  the  information  is  such 
as  to  raise  a  deeper  concern  than  the 
reply  was  supposed  to  lay  to  rest. 

The  Governor  has  plainly  stated  that 
he  made  gifts  totaling  $625,000  to  Dr. 
William  J.  Ronan.  According  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's account,  the  first  gift  of  $75,000 
was  made  on  December  19,  1958,  more 
than  a  month  after  Dr.  Ronan  assumed 
the  position  of  personal  secretary  to  the 
Governor-elect,  according  to  accounts 
related  in  the  New  York  Times.  On 
May  3,  1974,  according  to  the  Governor, 
he  made  a  second  gift  of  $550,000,  con- 
sisting of  a  forgiveness  of  six  loans  total- 
ing $510,000.  and  a  cash  gift  of  $40,000. 

According  to  "Who's  Who  in  America," 
Dr.  Ronan  became  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Commuter  Trans- 
portation Authority  in  1965.  In  1968,  he 
became  chairman  of  the  newly  reorga- 
nized Metropolitan  Transportation  Au- 
thority, which  job  he  presumably  held 
imtil  he  became  chairman  of  the  New- 
York  Port  Authority.  According  to  the 
newspaper  accounts,  the  gift  of  May  3. 
1974,  was  made  between  his  resignation 
from  the  MTA  and  the  initiation  of  his 
tenure  on  the  port  authority. 

At  th^s  point,  the  chronology  of  the  six 
loans  which  were  forgiven  on  May  3. 
1974.  becomes  very  important.  The  cru- 
cial question  is:  Were  any  of  the  loans 
made  after  January  1,  1966,  at  a  time 
when  Dr.  Ronan  was  on  the  State  of 
New  York  payroll?  For,  in  1965,  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  passed,  and  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  signed,  tough  legisla- 
tion laying  down  the  law  on  conflict  of 
interest.  This  addition  to  the  so-called 
public  ofiQcers  law  became  effective  on 
January  1,  19C6.  The  relevant  portion 
reads  as  follows: 

No  ofHcer  or  employee  of  a  state  agency, 
memljer  of  the  legislature  or  legislative  em- 
ployee, shall,  directly  or  Indirectly,  solicit, 
accept,  or  receive  any  gift,  having  a  value  of 
twenty-flve  dollars  or  more,  whether  In  the 
form  of  money,  service,  loan,  travel,  enter- 
tainment, hospitality,  thing,  or  promise,  or 
In  any  other  form,  under  circumstances  In 
which  It  could  reasonably  be  Inferred  that 
the  gift  was  Intended  to  Influence  him.  or 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  Influence 
him  In  the  jjerformance  of  his  official  duties, 
or  was  Intended  as  a  reward  lor  any  official 
action  on  his  part. 

That  is  the  first  relevant  portion.  The 
second  relevant  portion  is  as  follows: 

No  person  shall,  directly  or  Indlrwctly,  offer 
or  make  any  such  gift  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ploye* of  a  state  agency,  member  of  the  leg- 
islature, or  legislative  employee  under  such 
circumstances. 

This  is  taken  from  section  73.  para- 
graph 5,  Public  OfQcers  Law.  State  of 
New  York  (McKinney's  Consolidated 
Laws  of  New  York,  Annotated ) . 

There  is  one  other  relevant  paragraph 
from  the  New  York  law  creating  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority: 

The  Authority  shall  be  a  State  agency 
for  the  purpoaes  of  sections  seventy-three 
and  seventy-four  of  the  Public  Officer's  Law 

Section  73,  of  course,  is  the  provision 
previously  read.  The  latter  quote  Is  taken 


from  the  Public  Auiho,-il:es  Law  of  New 
York,  article  five,  title  H,  section  1263, 
paragraph  5. 

Much  of  the  speculation  about  the 
Governor's  gifts  has  been  made  upon  the 
presumption  that  no  impropriety  oc- 
curred because  the  gift  technically  did 
not  occur  unto  Dr.  Ronan  left  the  pay- 
roll. 

Yet  the  law,  on  its  face,  forbids  not 
only  "any  gift"  out  also  any  "loan"  ex- 
ceeding $25.  The  law  states  that  it  is  il- 
legal both  to  give  and  to  receive  such  a 
"loan."  Governor  Rockefeller  has  said 
on  the  record  that  he  made  six  loans  to 
Dr.  Roman  totaling  $510,000.  Presumably 
all  of  the  loans  exceeded  $25. 

The  question,  as  I  said  earher.  is 
whether  or  not  any  of  these  loans  took 
place  after  the  law  became  effective  on 
January  1.  1966.  and  before  Dr.  Roman 
went  off  the  State  payroll.  I  am  presum- 
ing that  Dr.  Ronan's  salary  as  secretary 
to  the  Governor  was  paid  from  the  State 
payroll;  and  his  position  at  MTA  clearly 
fell  within  the  law's  ambit  If  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  dates  the  loans  were  re- 
ceived. E>r.  Ronan  s  bank  deposit  records 
should  be  subpenaed. 

The  law  apparently  treats  gifts  and 
loans  as  the  same  thing,  for  the  purpase 
of  this  law.  In  any  case.  Dr  Ronan  has 
been  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying  that 
he  did  not  recall  whether  any  interest 
had  been  paid,  or  at  what  rate.  If  no  in- 
terest was  paid,  and  no  repayment  sched- 
ule was  followed,  then  it  might  reason- 
ably be  concluded  that  the  transaction 
bears  the  hallmark  of  a  gift  from  the 
very  start. 

The  remaining  point  to  be  established 
so  far  as  the  law's  applicability  lies  in 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  loan 
or  gift.  The  law  forbids  such  loans  or 
gifts  under  circumstances  in  which  it 
could  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  gift 
was  intended  to  influence  him.  or  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  influence  him. 
in  the  performance  of  his  oflBcial  duties, 
or  was  intended  as  a  reward  for  any  ofiB- 
cial  action  on  his  part.'' 

The  question  therefore  is  what  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  loans  totaling 
a  half  million  dollars  and  made  in  secret. 
Dr.  Ronan,  as  Chairman  of  MTA.  was 
presumably  working  on  projects  that 
were  important  to  the  success  of  the 
Governor's  admmistraiion  and  to  his 
political  career.  He  presided  over  bond 
issues,  construction  projects,  and  pubhc 
service  disputes  whose  successes  were 
crucial  both  to  the  public  and  private 
interests  of  the  Rockefeller  family  We 
must  ask  ourselves,  therefore,  whether 
an  invidious  Inference  is  "rea.sonable" 
under  the  circumstances. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  Dr  Ronan.  special 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  post  he 
occupied  as  head  of  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  It  is  difficult 
for  non-New  Yorkers  to  understand  the 
Byzantine  ways  of  New  York  politics 
and  government,  particularly  the  rela- 
tionship oi  the  various  public  authorities 
to  the  State  and  city  governments  The 
job  which  Dr  Ronan  held,  however  was 
in  effect  the  succes.<!or  post  to  the  :ob 
which  Robert  Moses  held  as  chairman 
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of  the  Triborough  Bridie  Authority. 
Robert  Caro,  in  his  w,  idi  ly  acclaimed 
book  on  Mr.  Moses'  carecf.  has  an  ex- 
tremely lucid  explanatio'i.  ol  the  inde- 
pendent position  which  th#  chairman  of 
such  an  authority  had.  arid  the  way  in 
which  that  position  can  b0  used  for  po- 
litical power  i 

Accordinji  to  Mr.  Care,  tie  concept  of 
the  authority  which  Mr.  Moses  devel- 
oped was  a  slRnif^cant  d«  viatlon  from 
traditional  practice.  In  the' past,  nn  au- 
thority wa":  a  creature  ^l\  the  city  or 
State,  which  issued  revenu^  bonds  for  a 
specific  project,  and  then  ^-'ent  out  of 
business  when  the  bonds  f/ere  retired. 
The  Triborough  Bridge  Authority,  how- 
ever, generated  unprecedented  revenues, 
which  Mr.  Moses  used  to  orfianizo  a  per- 
manent staff  of  engineers,  planners,  and 
public  relations  men  who  flrew  up  new- 
projects  and  promoted  than.  Mr.  Caro 
says  that  Mr  Moses  got  tji"  New  York 
State  Legislature  to  amenj  the  Tribor- 
ough statutes  so  that  outstanding  bond 
issues  could  be  refunded  benare  they  were 
retired,  thus  giving  perp^uity  to  the 
authority,  and  he  wrote  speiial  powers  of 
independence  into  the  contracts  with  the 
bondholders,  contract  powefs  which,  un- 
der the  U.S.  Constitution,  ;the  State  of 
New  York  could  not  abrogate.  Moreover, 
such  a  public  authority  is  inol  required 
to  open  its  books  to  the  pul^ic,  .seek  pub- 
lic referendums  on  its  projects,  or  submit 
to  competitive  bidding  Theihead  of  such 
an  authority,  with  millions  of  dollars  at 
his  disposal,  therefore  becDmes  a  very 
powerful  political  figure  witli  whom  even 
a  Governor  must  reckon.  Gclvemor  Rock- 
efeller spent  a  decade.  Mi.  Caro  says. 
In  trying  to  remov?  Robert!  Moses,  even 
though  Mr.  Moses  was  yefers  past  re- 
tir?ment  age.  As  Mr.  Card  shows,  Mr. 
Moses  was  finessed  out  of  office  through 
the  merger  technique,  whea  Triborough 
was  merged  with  MTA.  Dri  Ronan  was 
installed  as  chairman  of  ihe  new  au- 
thority. J 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagiis  that  they 
read  carefully  Mr.  Caro's j  chapter  28. 
"The  Warp  on  the  Loom."  ihich  dc  tails 
the  growth  of  the  Independent  a\;thority 
concept  in  New  York  I  al^o  -u.uest  that 
they  read  chapter  33.  "Leading  Out  the 
Regiment."  v.hich  describes  how  Mr. 
Moses  welded  together  a  coalition  of  poli- 
ticians, lawyers,  insurance  brokers,  bank- 
ers, labor  leaders,  and  others  through 
using  his  unchecked  powen  to  dispen.<;e 
contracts  and  fees.  It  wai  apparently 
this  power  which  passed  to  Dr.  Ronan. 

Of  special  interest  in  tha  present  cir- 
cumstances is  the  power  oa  the  head  of 
an  authority  to  promote  th^  bond  mar- 
ket, to  issue  the  bonds  on',  particularly 
favorable  conditions,  to  prcj\ide  favored 
banks  and  syndicates  with  Underwriters' 
fees  that  bear  little  or  no  nsM,  to  manipu- 
late deposits  of  cash  and  s^urities  and 
so  forth.  This  is  obviously  la  matter  of 
interest  because  one  of  the  piost  imix)r- 
tant  banks  which  could  r4a.son.\bly  be 
expected  to  be  a  beneficiar>*  of  such  ac- 
tivities is  Chase  Manhattrfi.  the  bank 
which  is  so  closely  identified  with  the 
Rockefeller  family.  i 

I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
I  have  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  any 
actiorLs  in  which  Chase  Manhattan  has 
been   the  improper  recipient  of  favors. 


either  from  Robert  Mo.«es  or  Dr  Ronan 
I  make  no  allegations,  because  I  have  no 
facts.  I  am  only  citing  the  circumstances, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Caro.  in  which  Dr. 
Ronan  took  over  from  Mr  Moses.  It  Ls  up 
to  the  Senate  to  investigate  whether  any 
impropriety  occurred  in  those  circum- 
stances, or  whether  the  appearance  of 
impropriety  occurred  in  tho.se  circum- 
stances. The  New  York  public  officers 
law  is  very  particular  about  circum- 
stances, not  only  with  regard  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  p.irticipants  in  the  action, 
but  also  with  regard  to  what  the  public 
might  expect  in  such  circumstances, 
whether  impropriety  took  place  or  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
si'nl  that  an  excerpt  from  chapter  33  of 
Mr.  Caro's  book.  "Robert  Moses  and  the 
Fall  of  New  York."  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  oijjection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

One  cannot  dip  a  toe  into  the  water  of 
New  York  politics  without  sensing,  moving 
somewhere  deep  beneath  the  surface,  the 
presence  of  an  enormous  force,  a  power  un- 
.seen  but  immense:   the  power  of  banks 

Banks  control  the  dispensing  of  huge 
amount-  of  Insurance  and  they  can  dispense 
It  to  politicians  Their  activities  generate  Im- 
mense amount?  of  legal  work  and  they  can 
dispense  the  least  onerous  and  moet  lucrative 
aspects  of  that  work — local  real  estate  clos- 
ings, for  example — to  politicians  They  can 
give  politicians  access  to  the  luslde  financial 
information  on  which  fortunes  are  made  by 
electing  them  to  their  boards  of  directors, 
and  they  can  give  them  fortunes  more  di- 
rectly by  giving  them  blo<'k.s  of  their  own 
stock  at  favorable  prices  or.  more  directly 
still,  by  giving  them  unsecured  loany  which 
allow  them  to  make  uive.stments  without 
the  Inconvenience  or  risk  of  using  their  own 
money,  and  by  giving  them  those  loans  at 
Interest  rates  .so  favorable  that  the  Invest- 
ment.': can  hartfly  lielp  resulting  In  a  profit 
They  can  give  politicians  loans  of  a  size  that 
make  them  rljh  beyond  their  dreams 

The  acceptance  of  these — and  other — 
favors  puts  politicians  In  the  banks'  debt 
Banks  are  very  good  at  collecting  debt.p  They 
collect  them  with  Interest  And  they  collect 
polltkians'  dfbts  with  Interest-  the  public 
Interest  Decade  after  decade,  what  banks 
wanted  from  Albany  or  City  Hall,  banks  got 
Some  political  analysts  speak  of  the  in- 
fluence of  New  York's  banks  as  influence 
exerted  almost  entirely  on  the  Republican 
Party,  but  It  is  not  only  Republicans  who 
are  Interested  In  money.  The  power  of  the 
gre.-it  banks  of  New  York  crosses  part'  as  well 
as  county  ll!ips  Within  the  over-all  political 
structure  of  New  Y^ork — city  and  state — It  is 
all-pervasive  and  lmmen.se  .And  Moses  en- 
listed It  behind  his  alms. 

Banks  have  one  aim-  making  money.  Mo.ses 
made  sure  their  aim  and  his  coincided.  He 
made  sure  that  banks  would  make  money — 
quick  money,  easy  money,  safe  money — from 
his  public  works. 

Revenue  bonds — the  key  to  hU  authorities' 
existence  and  power — were  the  key  to  the 
alliance 

Bank.s  needed  authority  bonds  Forbidden 
hv  federal  law  from  putting  the  money  c'e- 
poslted  with  them  by  the  public  into  any  but 
the  very  .safest  investment*,  the  very  best  of 
what  bankers  call  "good,  high-grade  paper" — 
barred  specifically  from  purchasing  corpo- 
rate stock  and  by  Inference,  Inference  rein- 
forced by  continuing  evaluation  of  their  In- 
vestment portfolicw  by  government  regula- 
tory overseers,  from  purchasing  any  bonds 
and  notee  except  thoee  of  the  most  "solid  " 
corporations,  of  governments  and  of  public 


authorities — four  years  of  Inve.stment-stlfiing 
war  had  left  them  "loaded  with  cash,  "  im- 
patient  to  put  It  to  work  earning  more  cash, 
and  with  a  drastically  insufHclent  supply 
of  "good,  high-grade  paper"  Into  which  to 
put  it.  Jack  Madlgan.  who  had  spent  weeks 
trving  to  peddle  Henn,'  Hudson  Bridge  bonds 
around  Wall  Street  In  1936.  was  asUmlshed 
when  p;-eviously  aloof  bank  presidents  be- 
gan inviting  him  to  lunch  In  their  private 
dining  rooms  in  1946-— untu  one,  Stewart 
Becker,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Manhat- 
tan, casually  remarked  over  dessert.  "You 
know.  Jack,  we've  got  more  money  than  good 
uses  for  it."  Then  he  understood.  Returning 
from  Becker's  table,  he  told  Moeee  that  the 
banker  was  asking  to  be  allowed  to  buy  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  next  Triborough 
bond  issue  and  t^e  bartender's  son  added 
that  he  would  never  have  to  go  hat  In  hand 
to  bankers  again:  from  now  on.  bankers 
would  come  to  him  "Its  just  supply  and  de- 
mand." he  would  explain  simply.  The  de- 
mand for  Tn borough's  bonds  was  far  greater 
than  the  supply. 

Of  all  possible  investments  legal  for  banks, 
moreover,  public  authority  bonds  were  the 
most  desirable  In  selecting  investments, 
bankers  had  three  alms:  to  keep  their  money 
safe,  to  make  as  much  money  as  po.sslble 
V.  1th  It — and  to  keep  the  money  they  made. 
Keeping  money  meant.  In  postwar  America. 
tax  exemption 

Corporate  bonds  were  depyendent  upon  cor- 
porate profits,  so  much  more  rlskv  than 
bridge  tools  Their  yield  was  higher— in  1968, 
8  per.-ent  to  about  5  percent — but  banks  had 
to  pay  half  of  the.r  profits  (52  percent,  later 
48  ptrcent) — to  th"  government  In  taxes,  so 
their  yield  from  a  corporate  bond  would,  in 
terms  of  money  kept,  be  only  4  percent.  So 
tax-exempt  authority  bonds  had  both  greater 
safety  and  a  higher  return  than  corporate 
bonds. 

United  States  g<  vernment  bonds  were  as 
safo  as  authority  bonds,  their  yield  as  high. 
but  that  yield  wa.=;  s.ibject  to  ."Jtate  and  local 
taxes;  their  n?t  yield  was  lower  State  and 
municipal  bond.s.  exempt  from  taxes,  had 
net  yields  about  the  .same  a.s  authority  bonds. 
But.  in  Wall  Street's  view,  they  were  not  as 
safe  since  states  and  municipalities  always 
.seemed  to  be  In  financial  difficulties,  and 
were  continually  being  forced  to  go  to  the 
voters  for  permLsslon  to  raise  taxes.  And  who 
could  predict  what  voters  would  do?  Author- 
ities, on  the  other  hand,  grew  continually 
more  prosperous,  from  reve.iufs  guaranteed 
by  covenants  that  were  .sacred  contracts, 
safe  from  public  whim  or  will.  During  the 
first  postwar  quarter  century.  New  York 
City's  bonds  fluctuated  fairly  substantially 
In  the  ratings  t:.ey  were  given  for  safety. 
Trlborough's  held  steady,  year  after  year — at 
AAA.  the  hlghe.=  t  rating  given  A.-,k  New  York 
bankers  why  they  nre  so  eiiger  to  buy  public 
authority  bonds  and  they  begin,  as  does 
Dwayue  Saunders,  vice  president  of  the  in- 
vestment division  of  the  Chemical  Bank,  by 
speaking  sanctimonkai.?:/  of  "our  feeling  of 
re.spr>r..'?lbll!ty  to  the  con-.munlty"  bv  fln-'.nc- 
Ing  projects  that  will  benefit  It  But  the 
longer  one  talks  to  bankers,  the  less  the  talk 
ts  of  responslbUlty  and  the  more  It  dwells  on 
more  mundane  considerations.  A  Triborough 
bond  "Is  a  very,  very  high-quality  instru- 
ment, you  know."  Saunders  says.  'And  they 
are  paying,  say.  5  40,  which  is  (almosti  II 
psrcent.  There  are  corporates  out  there,  but 
no  ^jverument  stuff.  You're  always  matching 
yield  against  safety  In  this  business.  Any 
portfolio  ma'iager  will  try  within  his  limits 
to  maximize  hWs  yields — he  becomes  very,  very 
Interested  in  yield  .  .  And  |  authority  twndsl 
are  the  highest-yielding  of  any  Investment- 
grade  security  after  tax."  Higher-yielding 
than  most  rixky  Investments,  higher-yielding 
even  than  those  riskiest  of  Investments,  per- 
sonal loans — a  public  authority  bond  Is  sim- 
ply the  best  Investment  a  bank  can  make. 
By  far. 
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Of  all  public  authority  bonds,  moreover, 
none  were  more  desirable  to  banks  than  Trl- 
borough's:  by  design. 

Moses  wanted  banks  to  be  so  anxious  to 
purchase  Triborough  bonds  that  they  would 
use  all  of  their  Immense  power  to  force 
elected  ofBclals  to  give  his  public  works  pro- 
posals the  approval  that  would  result  In  their 
Issuance.  So  although  the  salety  of  the 
banks'  money  was  already  amply  assured  by 
Triborough  s  current  earnings  (so  great  that 
each  year  the  Authority  collected  far  more 
money  than  It  spent),  by  the  Irrevocable 
covenants  guaranteeing  that  tolls  could 
never  be  removed  without  the  bondholders' 
consent,  and  by  Trlborotigh's  monopoly,  also 
irrevocable,  that  guaranteed  them  that  If 
any  future  Intraclty  water  crossing  were 
built,  they  would  share  In  Its  tolls,  too,  Moses 
provided  them  with  additional  assurances. 
He  maintained  huge  cash  reserves — "Fan- 
tastic." says  Jackson  Phillips,  director  of 
municipal  research  for  Dun  and  Bradstreet; 
the  last  time  I  looked  they  had  ten  years' 
interest  on  reserve" — and  when  he  floated 
the  Vorrazano  bonds  he  agreed  to  lay  aside — 
tn  addition  to  the  existing  reserves! — 16  per- 
cent I $45,000,000)  of  the  cash  he  received  for 
the  new  bond  Issue,  and  not  touch  It  until 
the  bridge  waa  open  and  operating  five  years 
later.  Purchasers  of  the  Verrazano  bonds 
could  be  all  but  certain  that  they  could  col- 
lect their  Interest  every  year  even  If  the 
bridge  never  collected  a  single  toll.  Small 
wonder  that  Phillips  says.  "Triborough  s  are 
Just  atx)ut  the  best  bonds  there  are."  Wall 
Streeters  may  believe  that  "any  investment 
Is  a  bet."  but  Robert  Moses  was  certainly 
running  the  safest  game  In  town. 

.^n  additional  margin  of  safety,  moreover. 
was  provider,  bv  .Voses'  reputation  "Moses 
never  hesitated  to  give  Wall  Street  the  im- 
pression that  he  would  go  all  out  to  protect 
their  Interests."  Phillips  says.  "We  all  knew," 
says  a  banker,  "that  Moses  would  fight  for 
his  bondholders."  During  the  previous 
twenty-two  years  of  its  existence,  the  State 
Power  Authority  had  never  been  able  to  In- 
lere.st  the  Street  In  even  small  proposed  bond 
offerings.  In  1954.  Moses  was  named  Its  chair- 
man, and  he  offered  for  sale  an  Issue  of  more 
tnan  a  billion  dollars,  the  largest  revenue 
bond  offering  in  history.  "There  was  some 
caution,"  Phillips  recalls,  "but  there  was  the 
feeling.  "Look,  Moses  Is  doing  this!'  "  The 
Issue  sold  out  In  four  days.  Holders  of  Port 
Authority  bonds  were  perturbed — although 
without  cause — when.  In  1960,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  legislatures  teamed  up  to  force 
it  to  use  Its  surplus  revenues  to  take  over 
the  deficlt-rldden  Hudson  and  Manhattan 
Tubes,  but  holder,?  of  Triborough  bonds  had 
no  such  worries;  Trlborough's  annual  sur- 
pluses may  have  been  huge — more  than  920,- 
000,000  per  year  and  climbing — but  Moses 
made  sure  that  every  cent  was  "committed" 
to  future  revenue-,  not  deficit-,  producing 
projects.  "Wall  Street  loved  him  for  this," 
Phillips  says.  And,  Wall  Street  knew,  Moses 
had  the  power  to,  make  these  commitments 
stick.  The  Municipal  Forum  of  New  York  is  a 
group  of  extremely  conservative  municipal 
fln.mce  and  bond  analysts  who  generally  ac- 
eord  guests  no  more  than  perfunctory  ap- 
plause Whenever  Robert  Moses  appeared  be- 
fore the  Forum,  Its  members,  those  hard- 
eyed  men  of  finance,  stood  as  one  for  an 
ovation 

Mo':e.s  offered  bankers  more  thati  safety. 

A  hli;h  return  on  their  money  was  already 
assured — In  abundance — by  the  bonds'  tax- 
exempt  statM«!  But  Mores  provided  bankers 
with  a  still  higher  reti:rn  The  Interest  rates 
on  his  bonds  were  higher  than  they  needed  to 
bf  to  attract  buyers — ro  mitch  higher  that, 
over  the  life  of  a  single  bond  Issue,  the  ore 
floated  to  finance  the  "Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge.  !)ondholders  would  receive  the  almost 
Incredible  amount  of  $40,000,000  more  than 
they  would  gladly  have  settled  for. 


And  favored  bankers  didn't  have  to  wait 
for  years  to  make  money  on  Moses'  bonds. 
He  made  It  possible  for  tliem  to  make  money 
in  a  single  day. 

Banks  make  quick  profits  on  bonds 
through  underwriting,  a  procedure  in  which 
they  agree  to  purchase  bonds  from  the  issu- 
ing agency  in  the  hope  of  reselling  at  a  profit 
those  they  cant  afford  to  keep  themselves. 

In  the  case  of  Trlborough's  bonds,  of 
course,  "hope"  was  an  inaccurate  term.  No 
matter  what  the  "state  of  the  market."  every 
postwar  Triborough  bond  issue  was  sold 
out — with  many  buyers  still  clamoring  for 
them — within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
underwriting  banks  offered  them  for  sale. 
In  the  case  of  Trlborough's  bonds,  therefore, 
the  underwriters'  "risk" — the  possibility  that 
they  may  not  be  able  to  sell  the  bonds  which 
is  the  rationale  for  the  profits  underwriters 
allowed  to  make— was  negligible.  And  Moses 
made  sure  that  the  underwriters'  profits 
would  be  huge.  He  allowed  the  Verrazano 
underwTltlng  syndicate,  for  example,  to  pur- 
chase $300,000,000  worth  of  bonds  from  Tri- 
borough for  $295,760,851.  Smce  these  bonds 
were  sold — on  the  same  day  they  were  Issued 
— for  $300,570,851,  the  syndicate  reaped  a 
one-day  profit  of  almost  five  million  dollars. 

Then  there  were  the  smaller  morsels. 

There  were,  lor  example,  the  "service  fees" 
that  Triborough  paid  banks  for  authenticat- 
ing and  delivering  the  bonds;  for  acting  as 
•paying  agents"  for  the  semiannual  interest 
payments:  or  for  acting  as  "trustee"  for  the 
bonds,  a  Job  which  Involved  "studying  the 
resolution."  collecting  an  annual  "admmis- 
trative  fee"'  for  routine  duties  connected  with 
It,  collecting  and  cremating  the  coupons 
amassed  by  the  paying  agents  and  collectmg 
the  bonds  when  the  issue  was  redeemed. 
These  fees — four  cents  per  coupon  for  pay- 
ing agents,  for  example — seemed  small,  al- 
though Moses'  fees  were  higher  than  others 
paid  for  similar  work.  But,  paid  out  twice  a 
year,  year  after  year  for  the  forty-year  life 
of  the  bonds,  they  mounted  up. 

Selection  as  a  repository  of  Triborough  de- 
posits was  similarly  profitable.  Moses"  agree- 
ment to  set  aside  $45,000,000  as  a  five-year 
•"interest  reserve"  was  in  effect  an  agreement 
to  leave  on  deprsit  in  banks  $46,000,000  on 
which  the  banks  would  not  have  to  pay  any 
Interest — but  on  which  they  cotUd,  by  lend- 
mg  it  out,  collect  taterest. 

Moses'  generosity  to  banks  had  to  be  p)aid 
for  out  of  the  pockets  of  motorists,  of  course. 
If  bondholders  received  ter.s  of  millions  of 
dollars  extra  In  interest,  drivers  would  have 
t.)  pay  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  extra  in 
tolls  The  state's  Public  Authorities  Law  sup- 
posedly keeps  the  ccst  to  the  public  of  public 
works  as  low  as  possible  bv  nrescrlblng  the 
usT  of  open,  competitive  bidding  on  bond 
sales  and  all  other  details  cf  authcrltv  opera- 
tion. But  Moses  wasn't  concerned  wUh  the 
cost  to  the  DUbllc  His  concern  wbs  to  enlist 
in  his  cp'ise  the  banks  who  could  use  their 
power  to  push  behind-the-scenes  political 
I^-.ders,  as  well  as  stjte  legislators,  city  coun- 
cl'man.  borjuph  presidents — and  Mayors  a'  d 
Oaverncrs — into  approving  a  public  work 
that  they  might  otherwise  net  have  ap- 
proved. Open  bidding  would  have  defeated 
'his  pur.>  re  Batiks  w?,uld  not  prs'n  hard 
for  a  public  work  If  they  knew  that  after  it 
was  approved  they  would  have  to  bid  against 
■<ther  banks  fi^r  its  bonds — aid  mieht  not 
I'et  them  at  all  Banks  would  only  push  hard 
If  they  knew  before  the  wtrk  was  apnroved 
that  they  would  pr<  fit  from  it 

So  Moses  let  them  know  He  Inserted  in 
the  Public  Authorities  Law  a  section — 661— 
that  permitted  the  TYlborou^-h  Authority  to 
sell  its  bonds  at  either  open  sales  or  through 
"'private  placement."  and.  of  course,  he  in- 
varHbly  selected  "private  placement" — with 
the  banks  that  had  been  working  with 
Madlgan  on  tne  issue  since  Its  earllst  stages 


And  since  the  aim  of  the  use  of  private 
placement  was  to  place  power  behind  his 
proposals,  he  selected  as  the  favored  baiiks 
those  that  had  the  most  power  to  place  there. 

■Chase" — mighty  Chase — had  the  most 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and  the  Rocke- 
feller family  that  controlled  it  Chase-  'he 
principal  tw-entieth-century  repository  a:.d 
instrument  of  the  wealth  and  p-awer  of  the 
Klneieeuth-century  Standard  Oil  robber 
barou — traditionally,  as  Theodore  H.  White 
notes,  "raised  the  big  New  York  money  for 
Republicans  "  William  O'Dwyer.  who  tried  to 
buck  its  power  once,  found  out  Just  how- 
much  It  had.  and  later  commented  bitterly: 
"There's  a  dictator  In  New  York  City,  and  111 
te';l  you  who  it  Is  It's  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  "  Not  that  Chase "s  power  was  selected 
by  Moses  as  the  trustee  of  Tti borough's  bo:;ds 
and  hen^'e  w.is  the  single  largest  recipiei.".  of 
the  lucrative  service  fees  connected  With 
them. 

The  Chemical  Bank  began  wheeling  and 
dealing  behind  the  poiltlca!  scenes  Increas- 
ingly during  the  postwar  era.  executing  an 
end  run  around  the  Federa.  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  by  having  various  officers  and  direc- 
tors establish,  and  contribute  heavily  tj,  a 
■"F\ind  for  Good  Government"'  that  it.  its 
turn  made  heavy  political  contributions  no- 
tably to  the  Nassau  GOP  machine  and  the 
Bronx  Democratic  organization  headed  by 
House  Public  Works  chairman  Charles  A. 
Buckley  The  Chemical  Bank  was  the  second- 
largest  recipient  of  Triborough  service  fees. 
A  Chemical  cfficer.  asked  If  the  bank  had  ever 
purchased  Triborough  bends,  replied.  "We 
bought  a  ton  of  them.""  The  remaining  service 
fees — and  the  lucrative  underwriting  profits 
and  the  right  to  purchase  rriborough  bonds 
dire:t  from  the  source — were  divided  up 
among  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust,  the 
Marine  Midland  Bank,  the  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  and  the  United  States  Trust. 
.i  quartet  of  banks  each  of  -which  possessed 
ccitislderable  pKJlltical  clout 

The  assets  of  such  banks  dwarfed  the 
$200,000,000  of  which  Tom  Shanahan  at  Fed- 
eration Bank  and  Trust  -A-as  so  proud:  Chases 
a,ssets  In  1974  were  thirty  bx'.iion  dollars.  And 
so  was  their  power.  And  now  this  power — the 
power  of  fae  greatest  pool  cf  liquid  capital 
In  the  civilized  world— was  at  the  service  of 
R3b;-rt  Moses  He  had  a  friend  at  Chase  Man- 
hattan, and  the  friend  was  its  president: 
•"No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  thank  you  ade- 
ouately  for  the  contributions  vou  have  made 
to  the  city. "  David  Rockefeller  wrote  htm. 
He  had  a  friend  at  virtuaiiy  every  ma,.^r 
financial  institution  in  Nev.  Y'crk.  Says  o.ie 
observer  of  the  New  York  political  scene- 
"Wl  enever  Moses  macie  a  proposal- an^l  I 
mean  over  a  period  of  years  and  years  a;:d 
years— you  could  invariably  be  sure  that  be- 
hind the  scenes,  the  banks  would  be  pushing 
for  that  proposal    Pushing  hard" 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernor has  stated  that  the  loans  were 
made  out  of  friendship  and  affection  I 
pm  not  que.stioning  the  motives  of  the 
Governor,  since  we  still  do  not  know  if 
we  have  all  the  facts.  The  law  further 
forbids  loans  or  gifts  "which  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  influence  him.  in 
the  performance  of  his  oflBcial  duties." 
So  the  question  does  not  turn  entirely  on 
the  Governor's  motivation.  The  legal 
standard  i.":  whether  the  loans  or  gifts 
"could  reasonably  be  expected  to  influ- 
ence him."  The  ultimate  question  is  not 
what  the  Governor  thought  he  was  do- 
ing, but  what  other  people  might  reason- 
ably think  he  was  doing  So  that  even 
though  the  Governor's  intentions  might 
be  proper — and  I  do  not  intend  to 
characterize  them  at  thii  time — the  ultl- 
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mate  standard  is  whetherlsuch  loans  or 
gifts  might  give  a  reasonaljle  appearance 
of  impropriety.  \ 

The  laws  of  New  York,  therefore,  ap- 
pear to  set  a  very  high  st^dard  of  con- 
duct, and  a  very  low  threshold  of  illegal- 
ity As  Senators  of  the  Urited  Stales,  it 
will  become  very  important  to  find  out 
exactly  when  Dr.  Ronan  wias  on  a  State 
payroll,  and  when  the  admitted  six  loans 
were  made.  Governor  Rockefeller's  moti- 
vations may  be  set  aside  at  an  issue,  so 
long  as  no  concrete  evidence  appears 
that  they  were  less  than  ultruistic.  As 
Senators  we  will  have  to  da:ide  whether 
a  loan  of  a  half  million  dojars  made  in 
secret  might  rea.sonably  be'  expected  to 
influence  a  State  employee,  no  matter 
what  human  consideration^  may  be  in- 
volved. 

Of  course.  Dr.  Ronan  Lsinot  the  only 
State  employee  who  was  t^e  beneficiary 
of  loans  and  gifts  from  OoMemor  Rocke- 
feller. Edwin  J  Logue,  Alton  G  Mar- 
shall, Joseph  H.  Murphy.  ierr>-  Danzig, 
and  perhaps  others  on  the  |ist  submitted 
by  the  Governor,  may  hive  been  the 
beneficiary  of  loans  at  the  time  they  were 
on  the  State  payroll  and  after  the  public 
officers  law  was  enacted.  I  hope  that  the 
Rules  Committee  will  call  liot  only  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  Dr.  Ronan,  but 
also  every  present  or  for^ier  State  of 
New  York  employee  who  hai  been  identi- 
fied as  a  loan  recipient,  'so  that  the 
chronology  and  conformity  with  the  law 
may  be  ascertained  The  Sefiate  does  not 
sit  as  a  .judge  and  niry  ufion  Governor 
Rockefeller,  but  t)efore  a  hian  is  con- 
firmed as  Vice  President  udder  the  25th 
amendment,  these  matters!  ought  to  be 
clarified. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unaiiimous  con- 
sent that  chapter  28,  "ThejWai-p  on  the 
Loom."  from  Mr.  Caro's  boof ,  which  con- 
tains an  explanation  of  thd  development 
of  the  public  authority  concept,  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objectior,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ij  i  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  Robert  A    Cam:    "Rot  ;rt  Moses  and 

the  Pall  of  New  Tor  V] 

28.  The  Warp  on  thi  Loom 

No  State  shall  .  .  pass  am  .  .  .  law  im- 
pairing the  obUgation  of  cot  tracts  ...  — 
The  Constitution  of  the  Un  ted  States  of 
America.  Article  I,  Section  10 

The  authority  shall  have  xrwer  .  .  .  to 
viake  contracts.  .  .  .  — Consolilated  l-aws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  chapter  4.3-a,  article 
III,  title  3:   "Trlborough   Brlt^e  Authority." 

The  public  authority  was  >ot  a  new  de- 
vice. The  first  of  these  entltlesjthat  resembled 
private  corporations  but  wer*  given  powerR 
hltnerto  reserved  for  governmf nts — powers  to 
construct  public  Improvemenfs  and.  In  order 
to  pay  off  the  bonds  they  sold  to  Hnance  the 
construction,  to  charge  the  bubllc  for  the 
use  of  the  improvements — ha^  been  created 
In  England  during  the  reign  c(f  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. By  the  lime  Robert  Mo^s  went  to  Ox- 
ford three  hundred  years  la^r.  there  were 
1.800  .such  part-public,  part-pdvate  bodies  In 
England,  Including  the  huge  Bort  of  London 
Authority  (named  "Authority'  because  the 
clauses  in  the  Act  of  Parllameit  that  spelled 
out  Its  powers  began  with  tie  words  Au- 
thority is  hereby  given\  and  lighway-bulld- 
Ing  boards  whose  roads  were  (lamed  "turn- 
pikes" because  they  were  bloclfcd  with  hori- 
zontal  bars   (or  "pikes")    set   ikto  revolving 


pillars  that  wotild  be  turned  aside  to  let  a 
carriage  pass  only  after  the  toll  was  paild. 

But  the  public  authority  concept  was  new 
In  the  Onltfd  States.  There  may  (or  may 
not  there  exists  no  reliable  history  of  au- 
thorities) have  been  a  few  collecting  tolls  on 
rural  roads  (hearing  rumors  of  one  In  North 
Carolina,  Jlmniy  Walker  contemplated  set- 
ting one  up  In  New  York  to  enrich  his 
friends),  but  at  the  time  Mosee  went  to 
Oxfdrd  the  only  urban  authorities  In  exist- 
ence on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  were 
a  bare  handful  set  up  to  build  small  water- 
supply  systems  The  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority, the  flr.st  large  authority  In  America, 
modeled  on  \ts  London  covuUerpart  and 
created  by  an  Interstate  compact  between 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  would  not  be 
created  until  1921.  would  not  float  lis  first 
bond  Issue  until  1926  and  would  not  become 
hnanclally  siu-cessful  until  1931.  when,  after 
five  years  of  near  fiscal  disaster,  it  would 
persuade  the  two  states  to  let  It  take  over 
the  highly  successful  Holland  Tunnel,  which 
had  been  constructed  by  an  Independent 
commission  •  It  was  not  until  the  New  Deal 
when  Depression -strapped  municipalities, 
unable  to  tlnancp  major  public  works  them- 
selves, suddenly  realized  that  RFC  and  PWA 
grants  were  available  for  self -liquidating 
projects,  that  urban  authorities  began  to  be 
established  In  any  number  In  1933  and  1934. 
when  Mo.ses  was  playing  the  crucial  role  In 
.setting  up  the  Trlborough,  Bethpage,  Jones 
Beach,  Henry  Hud.son,  Marine  Parkway  and 
Hayden  Planetarium  authorltlefr—  and  a  lesser 
out  still  key  role  In  the  creation  of  seven 
other  authorities — there  were  only  a  few 
handfuls  of  other  authorities  In  the  entire 
country. 

With  the  lone  exception  of  the  Port 
Authority,  moreover,  every  public  authority 
created  In  the  United  States  had  been  cre- 
attd  In  a  single  pattern  each  had  been  estab- 
lished to  construct  and  operate,  one.  and 
only  one.  public  improvement,  a  single  iso- 
lated bridge  or  tunnel  or  .'ewer  system,  to 
Issue  only  enough  bonds  to  pay  for  the  con- 
struction of  that  Improvement,  and  onlv 
bonds  with  a  fixed  expiration  date,  and, 
when  that  date  arrived — or  sooner,  if  revenue 
was  collected  faster  than  expected — to  pay 
otT  the  bonds,  eliminate  all  ix)lls  or  lees,  turn 
the  Improvement  over  to  the  city  and  go  out 
of  existence.  The  Port  Authority,  empowered 
to  operate  several  Improvements,  had  be- 
come America's  first  "multi-purpose"  public 
authority,  but  each  of  Its  projects  fit  the 
traditional  pattern  since  each  was  financed 
by  a  separate  bond  Issue  and  both  Authority 


•  Mosea  had  played  a  small  but  significant 
role  In  the  tunnel's  construction.  One  of  his 
first  assignments  for  .M  Smith  was  to  analyze 
two  conflicting  construction  proposals,  the 
commission's  plan  to  build  the  tunnel  by  con- 
ventional methods  at  a  cost  it  estimated  at 
$28  million  and  General  George  W.  Oeothals' 
plan  to  build  It  by  a  new  method  at  a  coat 
Geothals  estlmateci  at  S12  million.  The  young 
reformer,  unequipped  with  the  slightest  prac- 
tical experience  In  construction,  Interviewed 
the  famed  builder  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
gave  Smith  his  verdict-  "a  great  per.sonallty. 
a  go-getter,  but  neither  a  great  engineer  nor 
a  financier"  Equally  unimpressed  with  the 
commission's  engineers,  he  talked  with  Inde- 
pendent experts  and  concluded — and  told  the 
Governor— that  the  Geothals  plan  "would 
not  work"  and  that  while  the  co.'nmlsslon's 
would,  the  cost  would  be  not  $28  but  $48 
million.  Smith's  reaction.  Moses  was  to  recall. 
"Introduced  me  to  his  extraordinary  head  for 
facts  and  flRures  and  his  Immense  loyalty  to 
his  assistants,  no  matter  how  green,  young 
and  new  at  the  game."  Ignoring  proteetB,  the 
Governor  threw  out  the  Geothals  plan  and 
accepted  the  commission's,  but  allocated  for 
It  the  $48  million  that  Moses  had  suggested. 
The  actual  cost  turned  out  to  be  $49  million. 


members  and  public  oRlclals  expected  thhX 
as  soon  as  each  Issue  was  paid  off.  the  toUi 
on  the  facility  financed  by  that  issue  would 
be  eliminated,  t  Motivated  by  the  failure  of 
several  Port  Authority  projects  to  earn 
enough  to  meet  the  Interest  and  amortlz*. 
tlon  payments  on  their  bonds,  the  Author- 
ity's brtUUmt  general  counsel,  JuUus  Henry 
Cohen,  was  attempting  In  1934  to  break  new 
ground  by  devising  a  new  kind  of  bond  and 
p)er8uadlng  bankers  who  held  the  Authority's 
outstanding  bonds  to  accept  the  new  one  In 
their  place.  Under  the  plan  Cohen  had  In 
mind,  the  individual  bond  Issues  would  be 
combined  Into  a  single  general  issue  sup- 
FK)rte<l  by  the  revenues  from  all  Port  Author- 
ity enterprises,  a  move  which  would  allow 
use  of  the  Holland  Tunnel  surpluses  to  ball 
out  such  money  losers  as  Its  two  bridges  con- 
necting St&ten  Island  with  New  Jersey.  And 
since  the  new  Issue  would  be  "open-ended." 
the  Authority  could  use  any  over-all  surplus 
to  finance  new  projects.  The  bankers  refused 
to  consider  "open-end"  bonds  for  unspecified 
new  projects  but.  In  1935.  did  agree  to  a  con- 
solidation of  outstanding  bonds  In  a  "Gen- 
eral and  Refunding  Bond"  that  could  be  used 
for  erne  new  project — the  propK)aed  Lincoln 
Tunnel — and  it  was  this  bond,  rather  than 
any  devised  by  Moses,  that  was  the  flnt 
bond  Issue  in  the  United  States  secured  not 
by  a  single  publlr  Improvement  but  by  an 
authority's  general  revenues. 

But  Moses  went  much  further  Originally, 
he  had  conceived  of  his  authorities  In  the 
traditional  mold-  the  legislation  he  had 
drafted  establlshl.ig  the  Trtborough,  Henry 
Hudson  and  Marine  Parkway  bodies,  for  ex- 
ample, had  explicitly  authorized  each  to  con- 
struct on  a  single,  specific  project  and  to 
Issue  bonds  only  for  that  project:  the  bonds 
were  to  be  paid  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
not  only  was  a  time  limit  (forty  years)  set 
on  their  e.xplratton  but  that  time  limit  also 
limited  the  authority's  life — as  soon  as  Its 
bonds  were  paid  off.  It  was  to  go  out  of  ex- 
istence and  turn  o-.er  Its  bridge  to  the  city 
government  The  legislators  who  had  created 
Robert  Moses'  authorities  and  the  mayor 
who  under  the  State  Constitution  had  bad 
to  ask  the  legislators  to  create  them  had 
conceived  of  them  as  mere  creatures  of  the 
sovereign  city.  Legislators  and  mayor,  as  ■weU 
as  the  city's  citizens,  continually  reminded 
by  the  press  of  the  long  tradition  that  all  its 
bridges  be  toll-free,  had  been  assured  that 
the  tolls  would  be  removed  forever  as  soon 
as  their  cost  had  been  paid  for  And  there  had 
been  no  deliberate  attempt  to  mislead  them: 
Robert  Moses  had  thought  of  public  author- 
ities as  men  had  always  thought  of  public 
authorities. 

But  Robert  Moses'  thinking  was  changing. 
The  primary  factor  behind  the  change  wm 
money. 

The  carrying  charges — Insterest  and 
amortization — on  the  $5,100,000  in  bonds  that 
had  been  sold  to  pay  for  the  Henry  Bridge 
were  about  $370,000  per  year,  a  sum  that 
could  be  collected,  at  ten  cents  per  car.  from 
3.700.000  cars.  But  the  number  of  drivers 
handing  their  dimes  to  the  bridge  toll  col- 
lectors was  not  3.700,000.  In  1938,  it  WW 
10.300,000;  In  1939,  12,700.000.  And  main- 
tenance costs  on  bridges  were.  Moses  was 
learning,  gratifylngly  minimal.  Painting  the 
entire  Henrv  Hudson,  for  example,  cost  only 
$18,000.  and  painting  was  needed  only  once 
lii  four  years.  The  salaries  of  toll  collectors, 
the  only  operating  personnel  required, 
totaled  less  than  $50,000  per  year:  "Our 
bridge  was  fabulously  successful,"  Jack 
Madtgan  would  say  "We  were  earning — after 
the     carrying     charges — $600,000     per     year 
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t  Because  the  facilities  would  thereafter 
belong  to  not  one  but  two  states,  there  wwe 
plans  to  have  them  run  by  bistate  commis- 
sions with  members  appointed  by  both  legis- 
latures. 


VET!  I!"  And  that  was  Just  one  bridge!  The 
Trlborough,  on  which  the  annual  carrying 
charges  were  about  $1,800,000,  but  on  which 
the  toll  was  twenty-five  cents  for  cars  and 
more  for  trucks,  was  by  1938  earning  per  year 
NET!!!  $1,300,000.  More  significantly  still,  on 
all  Moses'  bridges,  the  traffic  volume  for  each 
month  was  higher  than  the  volume  for  the 
corresponding  month  the  previous  year; 
clearly,  volume — and  revenue — was  going  to 
be  far  higher  than  even  those  fabulous 
figures. 

Under  the  laws  creating  the  authorities — 
the  bills  that  Robert  Moses  himself  had 
drafted  on  his  yellow  legal  note  pads — un- 
exi)ectedly  high  revenues  could  be  used  In 
only  one  way:  to  retire  an  authority's  bonds 
faster  than  scheduled,  to  speed  the  date  when 
the  authority  would  go  out  of  existence  and 
turn  its  bridge  back  to  the  city. 

With  surpluses  of  such  unprecedented  size. 
the  bonds  of  Moses'  authorities  would  be  re- 
tired very  fast  Indeed.  At  the  rate  the  Henry 
Hudson  Bridge  was  making  money,  for  ex- 
ample. Its  cost  would  be  amortized  not  In 
frrty  years  but  in  ten  years,  perhaps,  or  nine, 
or  eight.  In  a  decade  or  less,  the  bridge  that 
the  city  had  never  been  able  to  finance  would 
have  been  built  by  Robert  Moses — buUt  and 
paid  for.  to  stand  for  centuries  as  a  great 
free  public  Improvement  for  Its  citizens. 

Using  the  surpluses  in  the  way  required  by 
law  would  therefore  make  the  Henry  Hudson 
Bridge — and  the  Trlborough — spectacular 
successes,  all  the  more  sp>ectacular  in  a  city 
in  which  public  works  always  seemed  to  cost 
the  public  more,  not  less,  than  anticipated. 

But  this  was  not  the  kind  of  success  in 
which  Moses,  obsessed  by  accomplishment 
and  power,  was  interested.  Money — revenue, 
surpluses— was  the  key  to  accomplishment 
and  power — but  only  If  he  could  keep  It  and 
use  It.  It  was  of  no  use  to  him  If  he  had 
to  give  It  to  bankers  as  fast  as  he  got  It. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  him  if,  as  soon  as  he  had 
paid  off  the  bankers,  he  had  to  surrender  con- 
trol of  his  bridges.  Money  was  of  use  to  him 
only  If.  in  other  words,  he  was  able  to  use 
the  bridge  surpluses  for  other  purposes  than 
bond  paying  and  if  he  was  able  to  keep  con- 
trol of  the  bridges  Instead  of  turning  them 
over  to  the  city.  And  under  the  law  this  was 
impossible. 

But  what  If  the  law  was  changed? 

What  If.  in  some  way,  he  was  able  to  keep 
the  money? 

Madlgan  and  others  close  to  Robert  Moses 
saw  his  supple  mind  colUug  around  the  pos- 
sibilities. The  actuality  of  the  money,  he 
began  to  realize,  was  not  its  most  significant 
aspect.  Its  potential  was  what  mattered.  The 
total  annual  income  of  his  authorities  was. 
by  1938,  $4,500,000.  This  amount  was  not  in- 
significant to  him;  It  was  as  large  as  his  total 
annual  Park  Department  budget.  But  it  was 
not  as  significant  as  $81,000,000.  And  $81,000,- 
000  was  the  amount  of  forty-vear,  4  percent, 
revenue  bonds  that  could  be  floated — "capi- 
talized" was  the  word  in  the  bankers'  vocab- 
ulary that  Moses  was  learning — with  an 
Income  of  $4,500,000.  If  he  was  able  to  keep 
the  authorities'  revenues  and  use  them  to 
float  bonds,  he  would  be  able  to  float  $81,000.- 
000,  or  $35,000,000  more  than  the  total 
$46,000,000  In  bonds  that  the  three  New  York 
City  bridge  authorities  currently  had  out- 
standing. He  would  have  $81,000,000  to  use 
to  create  dreams  and  power. 

Much  more  than  $81,000,000.  in  fact. 

The  multiplier  factor  would  be  increased 
by  the  proven  success  of  his  bridges.  When  he 
and  Jack  Madlgan  had  originally  been  at- 
tempting to  persaade  bankers  to  invest  in  the 
authorities,  the  ability  of  toll  bridges  to  at- 
tract substantial  amounts  of  traffic  had  been 
in  doubt,  and  the  bankers  had  therefore  ile- 
manded  a  coverage  of  1.75  or  2.00  (aniacl- 
pated  earnings  double  that  required  to  cover 
interest  and  amortization)  and  a  return  of  4 


percent  on  their  Investment.  New  toll  bridges 
were  a  proven  commodity.  Bankers  might  set- 
tle for  a  coverage  of  1,5  or  even  14  and  an 
Investment  return  of  3  percent  or  even  2  75. 
and  any  reduction  In  coverage  or  interest 
rates  meant  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
bonds  that  the  authority  Income  could  cap- 
italize. More  ImjKirtant,  If  some  of  the  money 
raised  by  the  floating  of  new  bonds  was  used 
to  build  new  bridges  on  which  tolls  could  be 
charged,  the  authorities'  Income  would  be 
more  than  $4,500,000.  Since  each  dollar  of 
tolls  could  capitalize  roughly  eighteen  dollars 
in  bonds,  there  was  therefore  an  additional 
built-in  multiplier  factor  at  work:  the  more 
public  works  he  built,  the  more  money  he 
would  have  to  build  still  more  public  works. 
And  this  factor  would  work  Indefinitely — for- 
ever, possibly. 

Robert  Moses  had  built  public  works  on  a 
scale  unmatched  by  any  other  individual  In 
the  history  of  America.  But  all  the  highways 
and  parks  and  bridges  he  had  built  were  little 
more  than  nothing  next  to  the  highways  and 
parks  and  bridges  that  Robert  Moses  wanted 
to  build.  He  had  turned  into  reality  his  dream 
of  a  great  parkway  along  Manhattan's  shore- 
line, but  there  was  still  the  Brooklyn  shore- 
line, and  the  Staten  Island.  He  wanted  park- 
ways there,  too — a  "Circumferential"  or 
"Belt"  for  Brooklyn,  a  "Shore"  for  Staten 
Island — and  he  had  wanted  them,  and  been 
arguing  for  their  creation,  for  more  than  ten 
years.  He  had  buUt  fifty  miles  of  highways  m 
the  city,  but  there  were  a  hundred  more  miles 
that  he  wanted  to  build.  He  had  reshaped  to 
his  own  vision  an  urban  park  system  that  ab- 
solutely dwarfed  any  other  urban  park  sys- 
tem In  the  United  States,  but  the  parks  he 
had  created  In  New  York  were  in  their  turn 
dwarfed  by  the  parks  that  he  dreamed  of  cre- 
ating; It  had  been  1930  when  he  had  prof>osed 
a  Soundview  Park  and  a  Flushing  Meadows 
Park  and  two  Marine  Parks  and  a  park — the 
greatest  of  all  urban  waterfront  parks— in 
Jamaica  Bay,  and  now  it  was  1938  and  these 
parks  were  still  only  proposals.  Where  was  the 
Rockaway  Improvement?  Even  those  parks 
that  he  had  been  able  to  create  in  the  city. 
moreover,  had  not  been  created  as  he  wanted; 
he  had  been  forced  to  scale  them  down,  to 
use  inferior  materials,  to  compromise.  As  for 
bridges,  he  had  built  in  the  city  three,  in- 
cluding one  that  was  the  greatest  traffic- 
moving  machine  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
but  he  wanted  to  build  at  least  four  more- 
including  one  even  larger  than  Trlborough. 

And  that  was  Jtist  in  the  city.  Wha^  about 
the  areas  around  it?  There  were  parkways  on 
Long  Island,  all  right,  but  not  his  greatest 
parkway — the  ocean-  and  bay-bordered  Fire 
Island  masterpiece.  There  were  parks— 11.000 
acres  of  parks,  the  greatest  state  park  sys- 
tem in  the  country — on  Long  Island  but  he 
could  foresee  all  too  clearly  the  day  there 
would  be  so  many  people  UvUig  In  the  met- 
ropolitan area  that  11.000  acres  would  net  be 
nearly  enough.  After  a  decade  and  a  half  of 
builtftng  public  works,  the  public  works  he 
had  no:  yet  buUt  loomed  before  him  larger 
than  ever. 

Moreover,  the  chances  of  building  them 
seemed  to  be  growing  steadily  more  remote. 
Only  the  New  Deal  had  enabled  him  t-a  make 
even  as  much  of  a  start  as  he  had  on  his 
plans  for  New  York  City.  Now.  in  1938.  the 
New  Deal  well  was  running  dry.  and  La  Guar- 
dla  was  Insisting  with  a  new  firmness  that  he 
stop  trying  to  lap  up  the  city's  share  all  by 
himself.  Albany  weis  drying  up.  too;  each 
year  Herbert  Lehman  was  finding  It  more  dif- 
ficult to  obey  the  law  that  required  him  tj 
balance  the  stale's  budget.  As  for  the  city. 
La  Guardla  may  have  puUod  It  back  from 
the  door  of  fiscal  death,  but  not  even  La 
Guardla  could  restore  It  to  fiscal  health;  the 
corruption  that  had  preceded  him  had  weak- 
ened the  body  politic  far  too  seriously  Po- 
litical realities,  moreover,  made  It  unlikely 
that  health  could  ever  be  restored    Existing 


taxes  could  support  an  annual  budget — the 
budget  out  of  which  the  debt  service  for 
new  bonds  for  new  public  works  would  have 
to  be  paid — of  about  «575,0(X).OO0  and  the 
debt  service  and  salaries  loaded  on  by  Tam- 
many ate  up  $500,000,000  of  that  even  before 
other  necessary-  expenses  were  figured  in  As 
for  the  so-called  "capital  budget  "  there  was 
no  leeway  In  that,  either;  the  city  was  con- 
stantly bumping  up  against  the  state-Im- 
posed celling  that  limited  its  borrowing  ca- 
pacity to  10  percent  of  the  total  assessed 
valuation  of  reai  property:  the  city's  fiscal 
inability  to  construct  public  works  waf  so 
pronounced  that  by  1940  La  Guardla,  who 
had  dreamed  of  carving  out  a  beautiful  new 
metropolis,  would  have  no  choice  but  to  limit 
new  capital  spending  tor  the  year  to  a  sym- 
ixjllc  one  dollar  Because  the  city  wa*  a  crea- 
ture of  the  state,  city  taxes  could  be  in- 
creased and  the  city  budget  celling  raised, 
only  the  State  Legislature  and  not  only  the 
Legislature's  conservatism  but  the  Influence 
wielded  within  it  by  the  city's  own  prop- 
ertied interests,  which  wanted  the  key  prop- 
erty taxes  kept  down  and,  to  protect  the 
bonds  they  held,  as  few  new  bonds  as  ptos- 
sible  issued,  made  the  Legi.s-l.-iture  as  reluc- 
tant to  take  those  st«ps  as  La  Guardla  was 
to  a-sk  It  to  do  so;  desperately  anxious  to  re- 
shape his  city  La  Guardla  might  t>e,  but  he 
was  not  anxious  enough  to  court  political 
disaster  by  asking  for  new  i-axes  Surveying 
such  realities.  Moses  could  see  no  reasonable 
possibility,  in  any  foreseeable  futu-'e,  of  the 
city  being  able  to  finance  his  dreams  If  he 
wanted  to  remake  the  city,  it  -was  clear,  he 
was  going  to  have  to  do  the  Job  without  its 
money. 

But  if  he  was  abie  to  keep  the  authorities 
revenue  keep  them  indefinitely,  he  would 
have  the  money. 

He  would,  moreover,  have  money  he  would 
be  free  to  use  as  he  chose. 

Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  had  been  placed 
in  his  hands  already,  of  course — by  Gov- 
ernors and  Legtslatures,  by  Mayor  ».v.A  Board 
of  Estimates,  by  federal  alphabet -agency 
administrators.  But  these  had  been  millions 
hedged  about  by  all  the  safeguards — the 
rules  and  regulations  and  established  proce- 
dures, the  technicalities — that  had  been  es- 
tablished by  generations  of  legislators  and 
b-^ireaucrats  and  that  made  It  so  difficult 
to  Get  Things  Done. 

Tens  of  millions  of  dollars  had  been  given 
him  to  hire  men.  but  he  had  been  required 
to  hire  them  according  to  civil  service  regu- 
lations which  made  it  difficult  lor  him — in 
most  cases  made  it  impoacible  for  him — to 
liire  the  kind  of  men  he  wanted  the  best 
men.  the  best  engineers,  the  best  adminis- 
trators, the  best  ramrods,  the  best  laborers. 
Under  those  regulations,  he  couldn't  pay 
them  enough  to  attract  them  to  his  service 
He  couldn't  even  hire  whom  he  wanted  of 
the  men  available  at  the  salaries  he 
could  pay.  he  had  to  hire  off  civil 
service  lists.  These  regulations  could  some- 
times be  circumvented,  of  course — no  one 
circumvented  them  as  cleverly  as  he,  as 
was  proven  by  the  quality  of  his  "Moses 
Men"— but  they  could  be  circumvented  only 
with  difficulty  and  delay,  the  delay  he  hated 
And  they  could  not  be  circumvented  whole- 
sale: the  "Mose?  Men  "  were  a  prize  cadre, 
but  a  cadre  was  not  an  army,  and  he  was 
constantly  raging  at  the  quality  of  the  main 
body  of  his  troops,  noncommissioned  officers 
as  well  as  enlisted  men:  once  the  Depression 
eased,  civil  service  salary  limits  had  made 
u  impo.'^ible  to  keep  loyal  to  his  colors  more 
than  a  handful  of  the  prized  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  ramrods  he  had  recruited  during 
Ito  depth.  Civil  service  regulations  made  it 
Impossible  for  him  even  to  drive  men  as  he 
wished  to  drive  them:  to  drive  men  merci- 
lessly you  have  to  have  threats  to  hold  over 
their  heads;  the  ultimate  threat — dismis- 
sal— was  all  but  denied  him  by  the  regula- 
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tlons;  and  dlsmifisal  for  everj  a  legitimate 
cause  was  a  cumbersome  and  tedious  proce- 
dure that  had  none  of  the  eiicaclous  effect 
on  other  workers  of  a  snappy  |^Pick  up  your 
time  and  get  ouf  from  ArU  Howlaiid  or 
Earlo  Andrews.  Civil  service  regulations  had 
prevented  him  from  using  hia  men  flexibly 
and  efficiently,  because  he  lia(l  to  hire  men 
out  ol  allocations  for  a  speciac  upstate  or 
Long  Island  park  commLssion  j  or  the  New 
York  City  Park  Department,  aid  clvU  serv- 
ice regulations  required  him  tcl  use  an  em- 
ployee of  a  public  agency  ofcly  on  that 
agency's  work.  It  was  illegal  for  ^im  to  assign 
an  upstater  to  a  city  job  eve|i  if  he  was 
best  qualined  for  It.  Most  Imgortant.  civil 
service  regulations  required  hlnl  to  hire  men 
only  for  8pecl.ac  purpose.-*  approted  by  l^egls- 
lature  or  Board  of  Estimate,  antl  these  pur- 
poses had  never  included  the  orje  most  vital 
to  his  alms:  long-range  plannit^.  For  more 
than  ten  years  he  had  been  schetniiii^.  scrap- 
ing and  saving  to  build  up  a  "Stable  plan- 
ning  force" — without   success 

But  changing  the  law  would  give  him  one 
The  LegLslature  had  placed  public  authori- 
ties  under   clvU   service,   of   coi»-s?.    but   the 
power  of  ClvU   Service  Commlilons  to  en- 
force their  edicts  rested,  as  Mosei  had  learned 
from  the  bitter  experience  of  His  yo\ith.  on 
the  power  to  disapprove  salarjj  payments— 
on  the  commissions  control  of  tie  purses  out 
of  which  municipal  and  state  iencles  drew 
their  "personal  service"  funds    It   rested  on 
the    power    of    money.    Let    hl^i    have    the 
money— let  him  keep  control  ofjthe  author- 
ities' revenues — and  he,  this  min,  who  had 
mastered   the   intricacies  of  civil   service   as 
well   as  any   man   who  ever   Uv^l.   would    be 
able  to  devise  a  hundred   ways) to  manipu- 
late ClvU  Service  Commuislon  rilings  tn  his 
own  ends    He  would  be  able  to  Atraot  to  his 
service   the   men   his  sharp  eye^  had    picked 
out  of  the  herd,  to  hire  and  hrd  them  ivs  he 
pleased,   to  provide   them   with   hiaterlal    re- 
wards hiige  enough  to  make  ihei*  endure  his 
driving  and   his  demands  and   tt.   j.-uaranlee 
their  absolute  loyalty    And  he  w»uUl  be  able 
to  hire  men  not  only  for  specific  fcut  for  gen- 
eral purposes    He  would  be  ablei  to  have,  at 
last,  his  stable  planning  force.  Lft  him  keep 
the  control  of  the  authorities'  revenues  and 
he   would    be   able    to  studv    tr^n.sportatl.in 
needs    before   elected    local    officials    studied 
them.  He  would  be  able  to  deterfciine  by  hKt' 
own  criteria  which   transportation   faclilttes 
should  be  buUt  and  In  which  ord^r  He  would 
be  able  to  determine  by  his  own  Criteria  how 
these  facilities  should  be  buUtJwhat   their 
design,  size  and  precise  local lon|  .shoi; id   be 
He  would  be  able  to  traruslate  t^ese  general 
plans  into  detaUed  blueprints  aifl  specifica- 
tions. And  then,  when  the  time  »vas  right— 
when  a  large  new  state  or  federt^  grant  be- 
came avaUable.  or  when  the  puljlc  was  de- 
manding  a   solution    to   the   tr^sportatlon 
problem— he   could    present    theie    plans    to 
elected  officials  as  the  solution,  afcolution  al- 
ready  engineered,   already   designed,    already 
costed  out.  a  solution  feasible  e  ig!neerln?lv 
and    economically,    a    solution    vhose    plan- 
ning was  already  a  /att  accompli,  a  solution 
that  awaited  only   their  approval  for  Imple- 
mentation,   a   solution    for   whlci,    in    many 
cases,  money— the  money  of  hlj  public   au- 
thorities— was  already  available  What  official 
would  then  'oe  wUUng  to  risk  putsllr  antago- 
nism by  withholding  that  approval? 

And  If  an  official  did  dare  ta  suggest  an 
alternative  what  good  would  It  (fc  him?  The 
city  possessed  neither  an  engln«erlng  corps 
capable  of  planning  large-scale  fiublic  works 
nor  money  to  hire  In  sufficient  numbers  en- 
gineers who  did  po.s.se.s.s  such  ca^abllltv  For 
that  matter  the  city  had  no  mo^ey  to  build 
an  alternate  large-scale  public  work  If  it 
wanted  to  It  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
federal  government  or  upon  Motes'  author- 
ities to  provide  the  ca.sh  Pe<lfcral  money 
might  well  be   lost   by  the  delay  additional 
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studies  would  entail;  as  for  the  authorities' 
money,  croes  the  man  who  was  offering  It 
and  he  might  (bearing  in  mind  that  the  man 
was  Robert  Moses,  he  probably  would)  with- 
draw the  oiler,  and  the  ofhclal  then  could  be 
accused  of  having  cost  the  city  a  great  public 
Improvement  Let  Moses  keep  control  of  the 
authorities  revenues  and  there  would  be  no 
more  non.sent«  about  the  Mayor  or  the  Board 
of  Estimates  studying  alternate  routes  for  a 
highway  or  alternate  locations  for  a  bridge- 
head or  alternate  methods — mass  transporta- 
tion Instead  of  highways,  for  example— of 
solving  transportation  problems.  In  the  fields 
he  had  cho.ien  for  his  own,  the  city  would 
have  tx)  build  public  works  where  and  how 
he  chose 

Additional  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  had 
been  given  to  him  for  non-salary  items — 
c jnstructlon  costs,  mainly—  but  he  had  t)een 
allowed  little  leeway  In  the  spending  of  that 
money  either  Much  of  it  he  had  to  give  to 
contractors-  under  strict  regulations  which 
not  only  required  him  to  award  contracUs  to 
the  lowest  qualified  bidders,  thereby  pre- 
venting him  from  making  awards  to  firms  he 
per.sonally  favored,  but  also  set  many  con- 
dltlon.s  designed  for  economy,  a  saving  of  tax- 
payers' money,  rather  than  for  the  speed  he 
wanted;  strict  restrictions  on  overtime  had 
been  especially  Irritating  to  this  supreme 
ramrod,  this  archetypal  top  sergeant,  who 
wanted  his  projects  driven  forward  around 
the  clock. 

Allocations  directly  to  his  agencies  allowed 
him    even    less    leeway,    such    appropriations 
were  made  "line  by  line"  for  specific   Items. 
And  members  of  the  Legislature  or  Board  of 
Estimates — accountable    to    the    voters    and 
therefore  anxious  not  to  make  any  appropri- 
ations that  appeared  to  waste  their  money 
I  and  anxious  as  well  not  to  let  Moses  further 
expand  his  empire) —resisted  especially  mak- 
ing  any   appropriations   to   him    for   the   PR 
Items  which  would  seem  blatantly  wasteful 
to  taxpayers  but  which  Moses  knew  were  vital 
to  Ge'tlng  Things  Done    the  printing  of  Im- 
pres,sive,  persua.slve  briDChures  and  pamphlets, 
the  creation  of  large-scale  dioramas  and  scale 
models   cit  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how 
you  can  talk  and  talk  and  talk  to  s.ime  guy 
about  something  you've  got  In  mind,  and  he 
l.sn  t  very  lmpres.sed.  and  then  you  bring  in  a 
beautiful  picture  of  It  or.  better  yet.  a  scale 
model  with  the  bridge  all  In  white  and  the 
water  nice  and  blue.  .see.  and  you  can  see  his 
eyes  light  up   "  Jack  Madlgan  says);  the  hir- 
ing of  public  relations  men  to  visit  publish- 
ers, editors,  reporters  and  radio  commenta- 
tors  as    well    as   nonmedla    Influentlals.    sell 
them  on  a  project  in  advance,  escort  them  on 
pre-openlng   limousine   or    yacht    tours,   leak 
them   Information   that    would   place   Moees' 
views  in  a  f.ivnrable  licht  (and  his  opponents' 
views  In  !in  ii;^favorabIe  light);  the  rental  of 
the   necessary   limousines;    the   hiring  of  the 
"bloodhounds  "  to  dig  up  facts  about  an  op- 
ponent  that  could   Induce   him   to  cease  his 
opposition,    or.    should    he    prove    stubborn, 
could  be  leaked  Into  print  to  dl.scredlt  him; 
and.  especially  Important  to  Moses  because  It 
gave  him  a  chance  to  exercise  his  matchless 
charm  as  host,  the  laying  on  of  hospitality- 
Intimate    luncheons    for    key    Individuals    or 
lavish    buffet    luncheons    for    influentlals    by 
the  hundred.? — a*,  which  he  could  drape  a  big 
arm  over   a  recalcitrant  borough   president's 
.shoulders  and  u.se  the  glow  induced  by  good 
food  and  fine  wine  to  win  him  to  his  cause. 
He  had.  of  cour.se.  used  his  Ingenuity,  and  his 
skill  at  circumvention  of  the  spirit  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  law.  to  publish  brochures,  hire 
public    relations    men,    purchase    limousines 
and  ho.st  luncheons  in  the  past    But  he  had 
never  had  enough  money  to  do  all  this  as  lav- 
ishly and  effectively  as  he  wanted    But  let 
htm  keep  the  authorities'  revenues  and  he 
would  have  enough 

Changing  the  law  might  give  him  more 
than  money  Changing  the  law  might  give 
him   power,   more  power  than   he   had  ever 
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attained  before  Money  itself  is  power,  of 
course,  but  the  power  he  was  thinking  about 
now  was  power  of  far  greater  dimensions 

A  public  authority,  he  had  learned,  pofc- 
sessed  not  only  the  powers  cf  a  large  private 
Corporation  but  some  of  the  powers  of  a 
sovereign  state  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main that  permitted  the  seizure  of  private 
property,  for  example,  and  the  power  to  es- 
tablish and  enforce  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  use  of  its  faclUlles  that  was  In  reality 
nothing  less  than  the  power  to  govern  its 
domain  by  its  own  laws.  The  powers  of  a 
public  authority  wp/e  vested  in  the  bourd  of 
that  authority  If  there  was  only  one 
member  of  that  board  in  fact  (as 
In  the  case  of  the  Henry  Hudson  Park- 
way Authority:  Robert  Moses,  Sole  Mem- 
ber) or  In  practice  (as  In  the  case  of  the 
iriborough  Authority,  who.«e  other  members 
Would  routinely  rubber-stamp  Moses'  ac- 
tions), the  powers  of  the  authority  would  be 
vested  In  that  member— In  him.  Robert 
Moses. 

And  there  was  another  dimension  in  his 
thinking,  too.  Keen  as  always  in  discerning 
the  potentialities  for  vast  power  in  humble 
Institutions,  he  had  glimpsed  In  t.ie  Institu- 
tion called  public  authority  "  a  potentiality 
for  pow-r  whose  Impllcatlot  s  no  one  else— no 
one  In  City  Hall  or  the  Albany  Statehouse 
for  certain  and,  so  far  as  research  can  deter- 
mine, no  one  anywhere  In  the  United  States- 
had  noticed,  but  that  were  exciting  and 
immense. 

Authorities  could  Issue  bonds.  A  bond  was 
simply  a  legal  agreement  between  Its  seller 
and  its  buyer  A  legal  agreement  was,  by 
definition,  a  contract  And  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  a  contract  was 
sacred.  No  state — and  no  creature  of  a  state 
such  as  a  city— could  impair  Its  obligations. 
No  one— not  Governor,  not  Mavr.  not  State 
legislature,  not  City  Board  of  F^tlmate— 
could  Interfcrs  with  Its  provisions.  If  Robert 
Mofes  could  write  the  powers  which  had  been 
vested  In  him  into  the  bond  contracts  of  his 
authorities,  make  tho.se  powers  part  of  the 
agreements  under  which  inve.stors  purchased 
the  bonds,  those  powers  would  be  his  for  as 
lone  as  the  authorities  should  remain  In 
existence  and  he  .should  control  them  If  he 
>^'ouId  keep  the  authorities  in  existence  in- 
definitely and  could  keep  his  place  at  their 
head,  he  would  hold  these  powers  Indefinite- 
ly—quite  conceivably,  until  he  died  The 
powers  might  have  been  given  him  by  the 
legislature  and  the  Oovernor  at  the  request 
of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  but  If  he 
embodied  those  powers  in  bonds,  neither 
Legislature.  Governor,  Mayor  nor  City  Coun- 
cil would  ever  be  able  to  take  them  back 

Giving  pu  >llc  authorities  Indefinite  exist- 
ence and  such  vastly  expanded  powers  would 
not  be  easy  In  proposing  to  give  the  Institu- 
tion substantial  governmenUl  powers  and  a 
lifespan  at  least  of  decades,  possibly  of  cen- 
turies—in  proposing  to  make  it  aii  Institu- 
tion that  might  endure  as  long  as  the  Re- 
public endured— Moses  was  In  effect,  whether 
or  not  he  thought  in  such  terms,  proposing 
to  create,  within  a  democratic  society  based 
on  a  division  of  powers  among'  three 
branches  of  government,  a  new,  fourth 
branch,  a  branch  that  would,  moreover,  in 
significant  respects,  be  Independent  of  the 
other  three 

The  public  officials  whose  approval  was 
ne.-Msary  would  never  give  It  Those  who 
were  t.iiijking  men  would  realize  that  !f  they 
gave  it  they  would  be  adding,  without  suf- 
f.cle-jt  thought  and  consideration  by  them- 
selves or  by  the  public  which  should  have 
the  final  say  on  matters  of  -such  significance, 
a  whole  new  layer  to  urban  government  in 
America  The  rest  of  them,  concerned  with 
power  a;id  patronage,  would  realize  that  to 
the  ext.e.it  they  gave  away  power,  they  would 
bo  diminishing  their  own  power.  "The  key 
body  whose  approval  was  necessary — the 
Legislature  that  under  the  State  Constltu- 
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tion  alone  had  the  power  to  create  new  au- 
thorities—had  been  fighting  for  years  to 
keep  Moses  from  gaining  more  power,  from 
building  his  own  empire  within  the  state 
government.  The  Legislature  would  ncfer  ap- 
prove the  bills  Moses  was  drafting  if  they 
understood  them. 

So  Moses  would  have  to  keep  them — and 
all  the  other  officials  Involved — from  under- 
standing. He  would  have  to  persuade  Mayor, 
City  Council.  Legislature  and  Oovernor  to 
approve  his  bills  before  they  realized  what 
was  in  them. 

In  1924.  he  had  faced  a  similar  problem — 
and  had  solved  It  successfully,  persuading  a 
naive  assemblyman  to  Introduce,  and  hostile 
Republican  legislative  leaders  to  accept,  bills 
that  appeared  Innocuous  but  gave  the  Long 
Island  State  Park  Commission  vast  new 
powers.  This  time,  however,  the  Job  would  be 
harder.  His  alms  now  were  far  more  am- 
bitious, the  powers  which  he  wanted  now 
were  far  broader  than  those  he  had  wanted 
then.  And  In  1924.  he  had  had  the  Governor 
on  his  side  Now  he  had  no  one  on  his  side. 
If  a  single  person  in  Albany  or  New  "i'ork — 
Democrat,  Republican  Governor,  Mayor,  as- 
semblyman. councUman,  any  one  of  the 
thousand  sharp-eyed  lawyers  who  prowled 
the  Capitol  and  City  Hall — caught  even  a 
glimpse  of  his  true  alms,  and  sounded  the 
Hlarm.  he  wo:ild  never  be  able  to  accomplish 
these  alms.  He  had  to  conceal  his  purposes 
from  everyone. 

The  safeguards  Included  In  all  previous 
Ne.v  York  State  legislation  on  authorities  to 
limit  their  lifespan  were  the  provisions  set- 
ting a  time  limit  on  their  bonds,  a  date  by 
which  each  authority  must  redeem  all  Its 
bonds,  surrender  control  of  all  Its  facilities 
and  go  out  of  existence.  Moses,  drafting 
amendments  to  th-;  Trlborough  Bridge  Au- 
thority Act.  knew  that  the  Legislature  would 
never  agree  to  the  elimination  of  these  safe- 
guards. 

So  he  didn't  eliminate  them. 

He  Just  made  them  meaningless. 

Right  at  the  beginning  of  the  original  Trl- 
borough Act— In  Section  One.  In  the  portion 
labeled  "Existence" — the  act  said  explicitly 
that  the  Trlborough  "board  and  Its  corporate 
existence  shall  continue  only  for  a  period  of 
five  years  and  thereafter  until  all  Its  .  .  . 
bonds  have  been  paid  In  full  ..."  a  pro- 
vision which  when  coupled  with  a  provision 
setting  the  maximum  life  of  the  bonds  at 
forty  years,  was  intended  to  limit  the  maxi- 
mum life  of  the  Authority  to  that  span.  The 
amended  Trlborough  Act  which  Moses  was 
proposing  said  the  same  thing — In  the  same 
place,  right  at  Its  beginning,  In  Section  One. 

But  It  also  said  something  else.  Not  at  Its 
beginning  and  not  In  the  portion  labeled 
Existence."  but  long,  legalistic  pages  later, 
burled  deep  within  the  act.  In  a  subdivision 
of  Section  Nine,  a  subdivision  and  a  section 
that  otsenslbly  had  nothing  to  do  with 
"Existence,"  there  was  a  new  sentence;  The 
authority  shall  have  power  from  time  to 
time  to  refund  any  bonds  by  the  issuance  of 
new  bonds,  whether  the  bonds  to  be  refunded 
have  or  have  not  matured,  and  may  Issue 
bonds  partly  to  refund  bonds  then  outstand- 
ing and  partly  for  any  other  corporate  pur- 
pose. 

"He  had  figured  out  a  gimmick."  says 
Reuben  A.  Lazarus,  drafter  of  the  original 
Trlborough  Act  and  himself  a  master  of  the 
gimmick — and  as  Lazarus  spoke  a  smile 
broke  over  his  old,  wrinkled  face  despite  his 
attempts  to  conceal  It.  and  his  voice  was 
filled  with  admiration,  the  admiration  of  a 
master  of  a  difficult  craft  for  a  man  who  was 
more  than  a  master.  "That  sentence  looked 
so  innocuous.  But  It  changed  my  whole  act 
completely  "With  that  sentence  In  there,  he 
had  power  to  Issue  forty-year  bonds  and 
every  thirty-nine  years  he  could  call  them 
in  and  Issue  new  bonds,  for  another  forty 
years.  La  Guardla  bad  thought  that  author- 
ities .  .  .  would  be  temporary  creation*  that 


would  buUd  something  and  then  turn  It  over 
to  the  city  and  go  out  of  existence  as  soon  as 
It  was  paid  off.  But  with  that  gimmick  In 
there,  It  would  never  be  paid  off." 

Never.  The  existence  of  the  Trlborough 
Authority  "shall  continue  only  until  all  Its 
bonds  have  been  paid  In  full,"  the  act  said. 
But.  because  of  Moses'  amendments,  the 
Authority  no  longer  had  to  pay  Its  bonds  in 
full.  Every  time  it  had  enough  money  to  pay 
them  In  full.  It  could  Instead  use  the  money 
to  Issue  new  bonds  In  their  place.  The  amend- 
ments meant  that  unless  It  wanted  to.  the 
Authorltv  wouldn't  ever  have  to  turn  Its 
bridges  over  to  the  city.  It  might,  if  It  so 
desired,  be  able  to  keep  the  bridges — and 
stay  In  existence — as  long  as  the  city  stayed 
In  existence. 

The  safeguards  Included  In  all  previous 
New  York  State  legislation  on  authorities 
to  limit  their  scope  were  the  provisions  set- 
ting a  limit  on  the  amount  of  bonds  each 
could  have  outstanding,  a  limit  sufficient  to 
pay  only  for  the  specific  project  or  projects 
the  Legislature  wished  It  to  build  and  noth- 
ing more.  The  Trlborough  Act  contained 
such  a  provision,  a  clause  stating  that  the 
Authority  could  not  have  outetandlng  more 
than  »53,000.000 — an  amount  sufficient  only 
to  cover  Its  $35,000,000  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  Trlborough  Bridge  and  the  »18.000,000 
cost  of  the  Bronx-'Whltestone  Bridge.  But 
Moses'  gimmick  made  that  restriction  mean- 
ingless, too.  For  by  authorizing  the  Authori- 
ty to  Issue  new  bonds  not  only  to  pay  off  old 
ones  but  also  for  "any  other  corporate  pur- 
pose," It  was  authorizing  It  to  keep  Its  in- 
debtedness at  $53,000,000  even  though  It  had 
money  available  to  pay  off  part,  or  even  most, 
of  that  figure.  If.  for  example,  the  Income 
was  high  enough  to  pay  all  Its  carrying 
charges  and  also  accumulate  a  surplus,  which 
after  five  or  ten  years  amounted  to  $20,- 
000.000,  the  Authority  could  then  call  In 
$2o!o00,000  of  Its  outstanding  bonds,  pay 
them  off  and  therefore  have  only  $33,000,000 
outstanding.  Its  legislatively  authorized  bor- 
rowing capacity  would  still  be  $53,000,000. 
Its  revenues  would  support  that  amount  of 
bonds  So  the  Authority  would  have  $20.- 
000.000  of  borrowing  capacity.  It  could  Issue 
$20,000,000  In  new  bonds  and  use  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  for  "any  corporate  pur- 
pose." 

And  what  were  such  purposes? 
The  original  Triborough  Act  had  given  the 
Authority  power  to  build  only  the  two  bridges 
and   their    "approaches."   Moses'    success   In 
persuading  the  PWA  that  approaches  could 
mean  roads  leading  to  the  bridges  had  great- 
ly expanded  the  Authority's  power. 
Now  he  proceeded  to  expand  It  further. 
The  new.  amended.  Trlborough  Bridge  Au- 
thority  Act   that   Moses   was   proposing   still 
said  first  that  the  Authority's  powers  were 
to  build  bridges  and  their  approaches    But. 
In    later    sections.    It    also   said    some    other 
things. 

The  act  empowered  the  Authority  to  ac- 
quire land  for  and  construct  not  only  ap- 
proaches but  "new  roads,  streets,  parkwavs 
or  avenues  connecting  with  the  approaches." 
and  to  widen  existing  roads,  streets,  park- 
ways or  avenues  connecting  with  those  ap- 
proaches. The  word  "connecting '"  was  In- 
nocuous— unless  one  began  to  think  close- 
ly about  what  it  would  mean  If  Moses  ex- 
panded Its  definition  as  he  had  expanded 
the  definition  of  "approaches."  If  an  ap- 
proach was  miles  long — the  Queens  "ap- 
proach"' to  the  Trlborough  Bridge,  for  exam- 
ple, was  six  miles  long — scores  of  roads, 
streets,  parkways  or  avenues  Intersected 
{••connected' )  with  It.  Under  the  amended 
act  he  was  proposing,  the  Trlborough  Author- 
ity would  have  the  right  to  widen  any  or  all 
of  them.  It  would  have  the  right  to  bnild 
a  new  thoroughfare  that  would  connect  with 
the  approaches  anywhere  along  their  length 
And  how  long  could  that  thoroughfare  be? 
A   block?   A   mUe?   Five   miles?   Ten?  Could 


It  be  a  highway  that  ran  clear  across  the 
city?  Under  the  amended  act  he  was  pro- 
posing. It  certainly  oould.  And  suppose  he 
wanted  to  buUd  another— third — highway,  to 
intersect  with  the  one  he  had  built  to  inter- 
sect with  the  approaches?  Since  this  new. 
third,  road  would  connect  with  the  second, 
and  the  second  would  connect  with  the  ap- 
proaches, why  could  not  the  third  be  said 
to  connect  with  the  first"  Under  a  liberal 
definition — a  definition  such  as  Moses  had 
long  since  proven  himself  adept  at  making — 
quite  possibly  it  could  Quite  possibly,  lu 
fact,  one  could  say  that  any  major  thorough- 
fare in  the  city  "connected"  wtlh  any  other 
And  If  one  could  say  that,  one  could  say  thtt 
the  act  that  Moses  was  so  carefully  drafting 
would  mean  that  the  Triborough  Authority 
could  have  the  right  to  construct  highways 
throughout  the  city,  in  many  respects  exact- 
ly as  if  It  were  the  city  government   Itself 

And  not  Just  highways  Another  clause  in 
the  act  gave  the  Authority  pofuer  in  con- 
nection with  the  Whlteslone  Bridge  project 
and  with  new  or  existing  roads,  streets,  park- 
ways and  avenues  connecting  with  such  pro- 
ject" Under  the  act  Moses  was  drafting,  the 
Authority  would  be  able  to  build  parks  along 
any  highway  It  might  construct  Since  the 
Authonty  would  be  able  t.i  build  highways 
throughout  the  city.  It  would  be  able  to 
build  parks  throughout  the  citv   too 

And  not  just  highways  and  parks  Buried 
still  deeper  within  the  act  Moses  was  draft- 
ing was  a  clause  giving  the  Authonty  the 
right  to  build  and  operate  any  "facilities  for 
the  public  not  inconslste;.t  with  the  use  of 
the  project  ■"  N.-Jt  "aith  the  project  "With  the 
7ise  of  the  project  Since  the  project  consisted 
of  bridges,  roads  and  parks,  why,  under  that 
clause  would  it  be  inconsistent  for  the  Au- 
thority to  build  housing  nearby  that  would 
allow  mere  members  cf  the  public  the  coa- 
venlt  nt  use  of  those  bridges  roads  and  parks? 
Why.  for  that  matter,  would  the  construction 
of  any  public  faculty  be  inconsistent  with 
the  use  of  the  project "'  An  aggressive  Author- 
ity chairman,  anxious  to  stretch  the  pwwers 
iri  the  act  to  the  limit,  could  well  find  m  that 
phrsise  legal  authorization  to  build  any  type 
of  public  facility  he  chose  anywhere  along 
the  Authority's  bridges,  roads,  streeu.  park- 
wavs. avenues  and  parks — anywhere,  in  fact. 
in  the  city 

.^nd  the  best  bill  drafter  In  Albany  set  to 
work  to  make  sure  that,  in  buUdlng  and  op- 
erating Its  projects,  the  Authority,  despite 
the  limitations  on  its  power  by  the  State 
Legislature  would  ne\ertheless  pos.sess  pow- 
ers equal  to  those  possessed  by  the  state — or 
by  the  city  of  which,  In  theory,  the  Authority 
was  merely  a  creature. 

Legislature  and  Mayor  had  sought  to  in- 
sure that  the  Authority  would  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  city  by  including  in  the  old  act 
the  provision  "that  the  City  Comptroller 
should  be  the  Authority's  ""fiscal  agent  "'  The 
new  act  Included  the  same  provision  In 
drafting  the  section  entitled  "Moneys  of  the 
Authority,"  Moses  began  it,  in  fact,  "with  the 
flat  statement  "All  moneys  of  the  authority 
from  whate^-er  source  derived  shall  be  paid 
to  the  comptroller  as  agent  of  the  authority." 
The  meaning  of  this  sentence  must  have 
seemed  clear  to  any  legislator  who  read  It. 
The  definition  of  "fiscal  aEcnt"  was  well  es- 
tablished: he  was  the  individual  empowered 
to  receive  and  pay  out  a  corporation's  moneys. 
But  later  in  the  section,  Moses  added  another 
sentence :  "The  moneys  shall  be  paid  out 
on  check  of  the  Comptroller  on  requisition  of 
the  chairman  of  the  authority.  "  "With 

that  sentence  added,  the  Comptroller,  whUe 
still  authorized  to  receive  the  Authority's 
monevs,  would  be  able  to  pav  them  out  only 
on  Moses'  requisition- would,  in  other  words 
be  able  to  do  with  them  only  what  Moses 
wanted  him  to  do  He  was  still  required  to 
take  Moses"  money  to  the  bank  and  deposit 
it  there,  but  he  was  now  forbidden  to  take 
the  money  out  again  without  Moses    sigua- 
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ture  on  the  withdrawal  slip,  trhe  sentence 
that  Moses  had  slipped  Into  tie  act  meant 
that  although  the  Comptroller!  of  the  City 
of  New  York  would  be  called  trte  Authority's 
agent,  he  would  really  be  no  more  than  Us 
errand  bov 

Legislature  and  Mayor  had  Sought  to  In- 
sure that  the  Authority  would  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  city  by  Including  Ui  the  old  act 
the  provision  that  the  city  would  'own"  all 
Trlborough  projects.  The  new  aot  said  that  It 
did — flatly  and  clearly.  But  it  also  said  that 
"the  authority  shall  retain  fuU  Jurisdiction 
and  control  over  all  Ita  projects.  .  .  '  The 
city  might  own  the  Tritwrough  Bridge,  but 
only  the  Trlborough  Bridge  Authority  could 
run  It. 

By  the  time  Moses  had  ftnlsted  drafting 
his   amended    acts,   his  authorities   had   not 
only  all  the  f>owers  of  "bodies  cotporate"  but 
many  of  the  powers  of  "bodies  politic" — In- 
cluding  bodies   fKJlltlc    that   wefe   .sovereign 
states.  HLs  authorities  had  the  fight  to  'do 
all    things      .   .   that    a   business   corporation 
can  do" — to  sue,  for  example,  vp  make  con- 
tracts and  bylaws,  to  acqiilre  re»l  e.'tate  and 
use  it  or  lease   It  or  dlspKxse  off   it.  and,  of 
course,    to    Issue    bonds — and    tiiev    had    the 
right   to   do   many   things   that   private   cor- 
porations could  not  do   Thev  tmd  the  power 
to  own  public  facilities,  to  require  the  public 
to  pay  tolls  for  their  use  and  to  prevent  the 
construction  of  competing  facjitles  so  that 
the  public  hswl   no  choice  but  to  pay   those 
tolls     They    had    the    right    to  {govern    their 
domain   by  making   their  own;  laws    ("rules 
and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  "  their 
property    which    "shall    have    ttie    force    and 
effect  of  law."  with  vlolatlon.s  ''triable  by  a 
city  magistrate  and  punishably  by  not  more 
than  thirty  days  lmprLsonmen|,  nr  by  a  tme 
of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  (ir  both    )  and 
to  maintain  their  own  p)ollce  foj'ce  (hundreds 
of  Authority  "Bridge  and  Tunnel  Officers")  to 
enforce  those  laws  Thev  could  ^ve  iheir  o«^l 
great  seals  ("and  alter  the  samelat  pleasure") 
and  set  their  own  statute  of  imitations   (a 
private  citizen  suffering  deima^es  by   negli- 
gence   of    a    private    ror|X)nitlcJi    had    three 
years  to  sue:  a  private  citizen  suffering  dam- 
ages by  negligence  of  the  Jonea  Beach  State 
Park  Authority  had  sl,x  months  in  sue)    They 
had  the  sovereign  power  of  emiaent  domain, 
and  more — not  only  could  they  t»ke  a  private 
citizen's  property,  they  could  eilter  the  land 
before    It    was    taken    to    make    the    surveys 
necessary  to  decide  If  they  wantM  to  take  It 
I  never  again  would  some  Long  Ijpland  farmer 
be   able    to   ram   a  shotgun    ag|lnst    Sidney 
Shapiro's  chest  and  keep  him  dP  his  land). 
They  had.  In  fact,  some  p<iwers  tl|at  sovereign 
states — at   least   the   sovereign   state  of   New 
York— <lld    not     They    could    \$t    contracts 
without  competitive   bidding    Ttieir  officials 
could  be  removed  only  for  caiLs4;    they  were 
Immune  from  the  pleasure  of  tile  Onvcmor 
And   Mineea  made   sure  that   Hese   {xswers. 
these   powers   corporate   and   politic   and.   In 
some  respects,   krreaier   than   kK)tb.   would   be 
embodied,  ultimately,  not  in  th«i  authorities 
but   in   him   personally    In   the  case   of   the 
single-member  authorities,  of  cotirse,  the  au- 
thority  wax  Robert   Moses    The  iTrlborough. 
Jones   Beach   and   Bethpage   autliorltles   had 
three-member    boards,    but    whll>    their    en- 
abling   acts   said,    "The    power   of   .such    cor- 
pf>ratlon  shall  be  vested  In  and  exercised  by 
a   majority    of   the    members."   tt    also   said, 
"The    board    may    delegate    to   Okie    or    more 
of  Its  members  such  powerf  and  duties 

as  It  may  deem  proper."  ' 

Then  Mosee  set  to  work  to  make  sure  that 
no  one  would  ever  be  able  to  taXe  thoee 
powers  away 

Ho  did  It  in  Section  Nine.  Para*»phs  2  and 
4,  Clauses  a  through  i.  Paragraf^i  2  author- 
ized the  Authority  to  pass  rescjutlons  gov- 
erning the  sale  of  its  bonds  tThe  various 
clauses  of  Paragraph  4  eald.  whjn  tak«n  to- 


gether, that  the  resolutions  could  contain 
provisions  dealing  with  toll  rates,  Authority 
rules  and  regulations  and  "any  other  mat- 
ter.t,  of  like  or  different  character,  which  in 
any  way  affect  the  security  or  protection  of 
the  bonds."  And  Paragraph  4  also  said  that 
any  such  resolution  "shall  be  a  part  of  the 
contract  with  the  holders  of  the  bonds." 

Legislation  can  be  amended  or  repealed.  If 
legislators  were  In  some  future  year  to  come 
to  feel  that  they  had  been  deceived  Into 
granting  Robert  Moses  wider  powers  than 
they  had  Intended— the  right  to  keep  tolls 
on  a  bridge  even  after  the  bridge  was  paid 
for,  for  example—they  could  simply  revoke 
those  powers.  But  a  contract  cannot  be 
amended  or  repealed  by  anyone  except  the 
parties  to  it  Its  obligations  could  not  be 
impaired  by  anyone — not  even  the  govern- 
ing legislature  of  a  sovereign  state.  Section 
Nine.  Paragraphs  2  and  4.  Clauses  a  through 
t,  gave  Robert  Moses  the  right  to  embody  In 
Trlborough 's  bonds  all  the  powers  he  had 
been  given  In  the  legislation  creating  Trl- 
borough. Therefore,  from  the  moment  the 
bonds  were  sold  (thereby  putting  into  effect 
the  contract  they  represented ) ,  the  powers 
he  had  been  given  la  the  legislation  could  be 
revoked  only  by  the  mutual  consent  of  both 
Moses  and  the  bondholders.  They  could  not 
be  revoked  by  the  state  that  had  created 
the  Authority  or  by  the  city  whose  mere  In- 
strumentality it  was  supposed  to  be  If  he 
copied  Into  the  bond  resolutions  the  legis- 
lation giving  him  the  right  to  charge  what- 
ever tolls  he  wished,  for  a£  long  as  he  wished, 
from  the  moment  the  bonds  were  sold  that 
power  could  never  be  revoked  without  his 
consent  If  he  copied  Into  the  bond  resolu- 
tloi\fl  the  legislation  giving  him  his  other 
new,  broad  powers,  those  powers  could  never 
be  revoked.  The  elected  representatives  of 
the  state  and  city  might  have  given  Robert 
Moses  tho.se  powers  But  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  and  city  would  never 
be  able  to  take  them  back 

Previously.  Rol>ert  Mo.ses  had  always 
needed  what  he  termed  "executive  support" 
He  had  learned  during  his  first  great  effort 
In  public  life — his  attempt  to  reform  the 
municipal  civil  service,  an  attempt  brought 
to  naught  by  his  betrayal  by  John  Purroy 
.Mltchel  -that  as  long  as  he  was  an  ap- 
pointed official,  he  could  not  accomplish 
gresit  dreams  without  the  backing  of  the 
elected  official  who  had  appointed  h'.m.  and 
he  had  never  allowed  him.self  to  forget  that 
fact  His  skill  at  bill  drafting  and  his  hold 
on  the  public  imagination  had  gained  him 
a  unique  In-sxilatlon  from  Mayor.;  and  Gov- 
ernors In  his  dally  operations,  but  It  had 
still  been  only  a  chief  executive  who  could 
give  him  the  money  and  power  neceasary 
lor  the  creation  of  giant  ptiblic  works 

Btit  now  he  needed  executive  support  no 
longer  In  the  fields  which  he  had  carved  out 
for  his  own — transportation  and  recreation 
the  passage  of  his  ■aniendment,';  '  to  the  au- 
thority enabling  act-s  had  given  him  re- 
sources of  money  and  power  independent  of 
Governors  and  Mayors  Their  approval  was 
no  longer  required  Before  Moses,  the  public 
authority  had  been  a  mere  Instrument  of  the 
city,  a  body  established  by  the  city's  duly 
constittited,  elected  officials  to  carry  out  one 
of  their  decisions  His  public  authorities  had 
been  set  up  to  do  what  they  wanted  done 
Now  his  authorities  would  do  what  he 
wanted  done 

For  years,  Robert  Moses  had  sotight  execu- 
tive power  himself,  hastily  switching  his 
party  allegiance  in  1928  when  he  thought  he 
had  a  chance  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
or  Governor,  switching  back  to  Republican 
m  1933  when  he  thought  he  had  a  chance 
for  the  Republlran-Puslon  nomination  for 
Mayor,  finally  obtaining  a  nomination  and 
running  for  Governor  In   1934 

Each  Buch  clutch  at  executive  office  had 


been  an  attempt  to  obtain  more  power 
through  normal  democratic  processes.  After 
the  1934  debacle,  however.  It  was  obvious 
that  his  path  to  power  was  forever  barred 
to  him.  Hla  voter-anta^onlzlng  personality 
meant  that  he  was  never  going  to  be  able 
to  obtain  that  supreme  power  which,  in  a 
democratic  society,  only  the  people  cem, 
through  their  votes,  confer. 

But  now  he  needed  that  power  no  longer. 
In  many  ways,  the  amendments  to  the  au- 
thority acts  had  given  him,  in  his  fields  of 
operation,  more  power  than  he  would  have 
po.ssessed  as  chief  executive  of  state  or  city. 
And  Moses  knew  It.  Prior  to  passage  of  the 
authority  amendments,  he  had  scrounged  for 
elective  office.  After  the  passage  of  those 
amendments,  he  disdained  It,  For  the  next 
twenty  years  he  would  with  regularity  be 
approached  by  men  prepared  to  back  him 
for  a  gubernatorial  or  mayoral  nomination, 
and  he  would  firnily  discourage  them.  Robert 
Moses  was  Interested  In  money  and  power, 
and  he  no  longer  needed  elective  office  to 
obtain  those  prices.  After  the  pa.ssage  of  his 
authority  amendments,  he  had  them  al- 
ready, "With  the  institution  he  defined  as  "a 
body  corporate  and  politic,  "  Robert  Moses 
had,  on  a  broader  scale,  simply  repeated  the 
formula  successful  for  him  at  Yale  and  with 
the  Long  Island  State  Park  Commission, 
carving  out  '.vithln  the  state  and  city  gov- 
ernments but  outside  those  governments' 
traditional,  formal  framework  a  unique.  In- 
dependent niche.  Now.  thrfnks  to  his  pen- 
chant— his  genius — for  seeing  potentialities 
for  power  where  no  one  else  saw  them.  In 
the  future  his  public  authorities  as  well  as 
City  officials  would  be  making  -ital.  clty- 
.■^haplng  decisions 

He  didn't  even  need  public  opinion  any 
more. 

"That's  a  slender  reed  to  lean  on,"  Al 
Smith  had  said  Now  Robert  Moses  had 
something  more  solid'  the  firm,  precise,  un- 
breakable covenants  of  the  bond  resolutions 
Rnt)ert  Moses  still  had  all  his  old.  Im- 
mense, popularity  But  were  he.  one  day.  to 
lose  that  popularity,  the  loss  would  no  longer 
be  nearly  as  disastrous  as  It  would  have  been 
in  the  past.  For  no  one-  not  the  people,  not 
the  peoples  elected  representatives,  not  the 
people's  courts — could  change  thase  cove- 
nants. 

The  Institution  over  which  Robert  Moses 
had  waved  his  magic  wand  was  on,e  uniquely 
suited  to  be  the  fairy  princess  that  would 
bring  his  dreams  to  life  It  dovetailed  neatly 
with  his  philosophy  and  personality 

Moses  was  driven  by  the  need  for  tangible, 
indisputable  evidence  of  accomplishment 
and  achievement — evidence  such  as  a  public 
Improvement  He  was  driven  by  a  need  to 
build  Building — building  a  public  improve- 
ment— was  an  authority's  primary  function; 
apart  from  operating  and  maintaining  that 
improvement,  its  only  function. 

Moses  had  what  amounted  almost  to  a 
horror  of  ceasing  to  build,  of  finishing  a 
bridge,  say,  and  then  having  nothing  to  do 
thereafter  but  keep  it  clean  and  collect  tolls 
on  It,  of  being  forced,  as  he  put  it.  "to  be  a 
caretaker,  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
around  and  collect  nickels  and  dimes  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  "  If  an  authority  ceased  to 
build,  it  would  die:  if  all  It  did  was  collect 
tolls,  the  tolls  would  pay  off  Its  bonds  and 
when  the  bonds  were  paid  off  It  would  have 
no  choice  but  to  go  out  of  existence.  Only  by 
continually  embarking  on  new  projects — 
which  would  require  new  bond  l.ssuee — could 
an  authority  remain  viable. 

Moses'  vision  was  on  a  .scale  so  erand  that 
It  transcended  the  tangled  network  of 
boundary  lines  of  the  1,400  cities,  boroughs, 
coiintle*.  townshipe.  vtllagee.  sewer  districts, 
fire  districts,  police  districts,  water  districts 
in   the  New  York   metropolitan  area    As  he 
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bad  once  seen  Long  Island  entire,  now  he 
saw  the  metropolitan  region  as  a  single  whole, 
and  as  he  had  once  wanted  to  shape  the 
whole  Island,  now  he  wanted  to  shape  the 
whole  region.  Of  all  the  region's  governmen- 
tal mstltutlons,  only  an  authority 
could  transcend  those  boundary  lines.  The 
jurisdiction  of  ever>-  one  of  the  1,400  govern- 
mental units  ended  at  that  unit's  borders, 
and  any  attempt  by  one  of  them  to  initiate 
a  development  which  crossed  Its  borders  was 
Jealously — and.  Invariably,  successfully — ^re- 
sisted by  its  neighbor.  The  sacred  right  to 
"home  rule"  could  not  be  tampered  with 
even  by  a  county;  only  by  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  every  Incorporated  hamlet  that  would 
be  crossed  by  a  proposed  highway  could  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Nassau  or  Suffolk  or 
Westchester  County  build  one.  Even  the  state 
government  violated  "home  rule"  only  at  Its 
perU.  Only  an  authority  could  with  Impunity 
build  a  project  across  or  through  several 
Jurisdictions. 

Moses'  methods  of  Getting  Things  Done 
were  dictatorial,  peremptory,  arbitrary,  arro- 
gant— "authoritarian,"  an  observer  addicted 
to  puns  might  conclude.  An  official  of  a  con- 
ventional governmental  agency  had  difficulty 
in  employing  such  methods.  An  official  of  an 
authority  did  not.  Many  erf  the  restrictions 
which  gave  the  public  recourse  from  the  de- 
cisions of  old-line  agencies  did  not  even  exist 
for  public  authorities.  The  symbol  was  the 
public  hearing,  the  exemplification  of  every- 
thing Moses  detested  about  normal  demo- 
cratic processes.  Under  law  and  custom,  con- 
ventional governmental  agencies  could  not 
embark  on  any  large-scale  public  Improve- 
ment without  holding  public  hearings.  An 
authority  could. 

Moses'  methods — the  methods  with  which 
he  swayed  politicians  to  his  side — required 
secrecy.  An  authority  gave  him  secrecy,  for 
uuiike  the  records  of  conventional  govern- 
mental agencies,  which  were  public,  subject 
always  to  Inspection,  an  authority's  records 
were  corporate  records,  as  private  as  those 
of  a  private  corporation. 

Moses'  Image — the  Image  he  had  so  pains- 
takingly cultivated — was  precious  to  him,  not 
only  because  it  helped  him  achieve  and  ac- 
complish, but  because  of  reasons  rooted  In 
the  murky  depths  of  his  personality.  The 
imape  could  not  help  being  reinforced  by  his 
Identification  with  public  authorities,  for 
public  authorities  had  the  same  Image. 

The  Image  wsis  of  the  totally  unselfish  and 
Skltrulstlc  public  servant  who  wanted  nothing 
for  himself  but  the  chance  to  serve.  A  key 
element  In  it  was  his  disdain  for  money — a 
disdain  which  he  made  certain  was  well  pub- 
licized and  which  was  symbolized  by  his  re- 
fusal to  accept  a  salary  for  his  services.  Au- 
thority officials  were  traditionally  unsalaried 
(the  tradition  had  begun  in  England,  where 
It  had  been  believed  that  authc«-ltles  would 
get  better  officials — men  above  politics — If 
they  were  not  paid ) ,  and  Moses  had  eagerly 
followed  the  tradition  with  his  authorities — 
and  had  made  certain  that  the  public  knew 
he  was  serving  as  authority  chairman  "with- 
out compensation." 

The  image  was  of  the  fearless  Independent 
above  politics.  The  public  believed  authori- 
ties— entitles  outside  the  normal  governmen- 
tal setup,  entities  whose  members  were  un- 
salaried and  appointed  to  terms  long  enough 
In  theory  to  Insure  their  Independence  from 
politicians — to  be  "nonpolltlcal." 

The  Image  was  of  the  relentless  foe  of 
bureaucrats,  the  dynamic  slasher  of  red  tai>e. 
A  key  rationale  for  the  creation  of  authorities 
was  their  freedom  from  the  red  tape  involved 
In  old-line  governmental  agencies  and  their 
ability  to  function  freely  and  efficiently  be- 
cause they  were  established  outside  the  gov- 
ernmental bureaucracies. 

The  image  was  of  the  Man  Who  Got  Things 
Done,  who  produced  for  the  public  tangible. 


visible,  dramatic  achievements.  The  great 
bridges,  tunnels  and  piers  created  by  au- 
thorities were  tangible,  highly  visible  monu- 
ments to  their  achievements. 

In  short,  Moses  had  discovered  a  govern- 
mental Institution  that  was  not  only 
uniquely  suited  to  his  purposes  but  was.  In 
Institutional  terms,  an  embodiment  of  his 
personality,  an  extension  of  himself.  "An  in- 
stitution," said  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "is 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man."  The  In- 
stitution named  "the  public  authority"  was, 
in  the  form  It  took  after  Moses'  eyes  focused 
on  It  in  1937  and  1938,  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  Robert  Moses. 

He  himself  seemed  to  understand  this.  His 
remarks  and.  sometimes,  his  published  state- 
ments, reveal  a  striking  identification  of  him- 
self with  authorities,  which  he  defined  as 
"nonpolltlcal"  organizations  headed  by  "un- 
salaried" trustees  In  which  "the  sp)eed,  flexi- 
bility and  absence  of  red  tape,  traditionally 
associated  with  private  Industry,"  could  be 
used  for  public  purposes.  Comp>06ing  the 
Introduction  to  a  brochure — expensively 
bound,  wide-margined,  printed  In  full  color 
on  paper  of  a  weight  and  sheen  suitable  for 
an  Invitation  to  a  royal  wedding — that  he 
issued  in  1941  to  mark  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  Trlborough  Bridge,  he 
wrote: 

"If  I  may  be  permitted  a  p>ersonal  note.  I 
would  say  that  It  has  long  been  a  cherished 
ambition  of  mine  to  weave  together  the  loose 
strands  and  frayed  edges  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  arterial  tapestry.  .  .  .  The  Trl- 
borough Bridge  Authority  has  provided  the 
warp  on  the  metropollt.an  loom,  the  heavier 
threads  across  which  '.he  lighter  ones  are 
woven." 

"TTie  warp  on  the  lo.im":  the  public  au- 
thority, this  new  insti'^utlon — new  at  least 
to  America — at  whose  birth  he  had  been 
present,  to  which  he  had  served  as  prescient 
nursemaid  and  which  he,  more  than  any 
other  Individual,  had  raised  to  a  maturity 
consonant  with  a  major  role  on  America's 
urban  scene,  would  be  the  vehicle  which 
would  make  his  dreams  come  true. 

A  series  of  decisions  Robert  Moses  took  In 
1937  symbolized  his  realization  of  this  fact. 
Two  were  financial.  Previously,  realizing 
that  his  dreams  would  never  be  funded  by 
state  and  city  governments,  he  had,  through 
intricate  and  Ingenious  financial  devlce.s. 
arranged  wherever  possible  to  have  revenues 
collected  by  the  state  commission  and  city 
depjartment  he  headed  paid  not  into  state 
and  city  treasuries  but  into  special  "revolv- 
ing funds"  that  in  effect  let  him  add  them 
to  the  regular  commission  and  department 
budgets.  Now,  In  another  series  of  maneuvers, 
he  circumvented  his  circumventions — and 
when  he  had  finished,  the  revenues  of  the 
Jones  Beach  parking  fields  no  longer  went 
to  the  Long  Island  State  Park  Commission 
but  to  the  Jones  Beach  State  Parkway  Au- 
thority, and  the  revenues  of  the  Jacob  Rils 
Park  parking  field  went  not  to  the  City  Park 
Department  but  to  the  Marine  Parkway' Au- 
thority. He  still  had  the  money  to  spend — 
but  now  he  could  spend  It  through  the 
authorities. 

One  was  physical.  Previously,  he  had  had 
four  offices:  the  State  Council  of  Parks  office 
at  80  Centre  Street;  the  Long  Island  State 
Park  Commission's  offices  at  Belmont  Lake 
State  Park;  270  Broadway  (the  New  York 
State  Office  Building),  selected  for  Its  prox- 
imity to  City  Hall;  and  his  nominal  office 
in  the  headquarters  of  the  New  York  City 
Park  Department  in  the  Arsenal  In  Central 
Park. 

Pour  might  have  seemed  adequate,  but 
now  he  built  a  fifth,  and  told  his  aides  it 
would  be  "the  main  office  from  now  on."  And 
this  office  was  located  on  Randall's  Island. 

Geographically,  Randall's  Island  was  near 
the  center  of  New  York,  but  the  water  which 


surrounded  it  was  a  moat  which  separated 
It  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  Moses'  "amend- 
ments" to  the  Trlborough  Act  made  that 
separation  aiore  than  physical-  No  inhabitant 
of  the  city  could  use  the  lawus  or  stadium 
or  other  facilities  on  Randall's  Island — could 
even  drive  across  it — without  paying  the 
Trlborough  Bridge  Authority  a  tribute  in 
coin,  a  tribute  which  Moees  exacted  from 
even  the  highest  city  officials,  generally  re- 
fusing to  give  free  bridge  passes  even  to 
borough  presidents  and  sometimes,  angry 
at  La  Guardia.  withholding  them  from  the 
Mayor.  Once  on  the  island,  visitors  were  sub- 
ject not  to  the  city's  laws  but  to  Trl- 
borough's — Authority  rules  and  regtilations 
enforced  by  Trlborough 's  Bridge  and  Tunnel 
Officers.  Moses'  decision  to  build  his  main  of- 
fice there  was,  intentionally  or  not,  sym- 
bolic of  his  Independence  of  the  city. 

If,  moreover.  Moses'  authorities  were  be- 
coming an  Independent  empire,  the  heart's 
blood  of  that  empire  was  money;  tolls.  The 
bulk  of  those  tolls  were  collected  at  the 
huge  Trlborough  Bridge  toll  plaza.  If  the  em- 
pire had  a  heart,  that  was  It  Moses  built 
his  new  office  in  the  very  shadow  of  that 
toll  plaaa 

Not  only  the  location  of  Mases'  headquar- 
ters but  Its  height  was  symbolic  Although 
the  squat,  gray  three-story  structure  was 
buUt  directly  adjacent  to  the  Trlborough  Toll 
plaza.  Its  roof  was  Just  enough  below  that 
plaza  so  that  the  building  could  not  be  seen 
by  drivers  on  the  plaza  or  on  the  bridge 
roadway.  Although  tens  of  thousands  of 
drivers  used  the  bridge  day  after  day.  year 
after  year,  none  but  a  handful  ever  realized 
that  there  was  an  office  building  there. 
Moses'  headquarters  was  concealed  almost 
completely  from  public  view. 

He  no  longer  needed  the  support  of  the 
city's  mayor — and  he  wasted  little  time  let- 
ting him  know  It.  Exactly  one  month  after 
La  Guardia,  on  the  strength  of  his  trust  in 
Moses'  earnest  representations,  had  assured 
Governor  Lehman  that  the  city  was  re- 
taining ample  control  over  Moses'  authori- 
ties, thereby  persuading  the  Governor  to 
sign  one  of  Moses'  new  authority  bills,  a 
dispute  arose  over  the  Authority's  hiring 
practices,  and  Moses  wrote  the  Mayor,  "It  is 
silly  to  force  a  court  test  of  such  a  matter, 
but  I  shall  have  to  take  this  up  with  at- 
torneys for  the  bondholders  and  with  the 
trustees  unless  the  matter  is  adjusted." 

TTie  Mayor  thought  he  knew  how  to  han- 
dle so  outrageous  an  attempt  at  intimida- 
tion. "Now.  there  is  one  matter  I  want  to 
make  absolutely  clear,"  he  replied. 

"The  Authority  bondholders  have  absolute- 
ly nothing  to  say  and  have  no  control  over 
purely  administrative  matters  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  So.  don't  ttilk  about  a  court  test 
on  such  matters  or  taking  up  anything  of 
this  nature  with  the  Authority's  attorneys  or 
the  stockholders  The  Mayor  establishes  the 
policy  for  the  City  as  well  as  the  selection  of 
the  conimlssioners  of  the  Authorities,  and  the 
Authority  bondholders  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  say  from  the  Commissioner  down  to 
the  last  line  of  attendants  You  are  a  city 
ofUclal  and  will  take  matters  up  with  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  not  with  'attorneys  for  the  bondhold- 
ers.' " 

Moses'  reply  was  more  succinct.  "I  tiilnk 
you  had  better  read  the  agreements  and  con- 
tracts." he  wTOte. 

As  p>oor  Trubee  Davison  had  done  years 
before,  Florello  La  Guardia  sat  do'wn.  too 
late,  to  study  documents  drawn  up  by  Rob- 
ert Moses  which  he  had  approved  because  he 
had  relied  on  Moses'  word  as  to  what  was 
in  them  Then  he  called  In  hLs  legal  advisers 
to  read  them. 

"Well,  that  was  the  day  of  the  great  awak- 
ening," recalls  Wlndels.  who.  having  resigned 
as  Corporation  Counsel,  had  not  previously 
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seen  Moses'  "amendments. "^  He  and  Reuben 
Lazarus  told  the  Mayor  thai  as  Wlndels  was 
to  put   It.  "of  course,  undef  the   bond   reso- 
lution, the  Authorliv  did  h*ve  the  poAer  to 
employ  its  own  counsel,  an4  :t  had  all  these 
enormous  other  powers  as  v^ll   '  Ihe  Mayor, 
of  course,  had  powers,  too  jOn  some  of  his 
authorities    Moses   served    ei  officio    because 
he    was    the    City    park    Commissioner     The 
Mayor   could    fire    Moses    bj%   Park    Commis- 
sioner,   and    thereby   divest  ^Im   simultane- 
ously of  his  membership  od   those  authori- 
ties. But  this  power  existed   in   theory  only, 
political   realities   made   it   rjeaiuntrless    Re- 
move  him   from    the   authority    undertaking 
the   Rockaway   Improvement   and    he   might 
use  his  Influence  with  the  State  I,et:lslature 
to  have  stat-e  funds  cut  off  from  the  state- 
financed    part    of    the    projeijt,    the    Atlantic 
Avenue    grade    elimination;    the    Legislature 
had  agreed  to  Hnance  the  elUilnatioii  in  the 
first  place  only  because  he  wajs  heading  both 
city   and    state   agencies    Invdlved     The   city 
had  no  funds  to  further  the;  work   Itself;    It 
would  have  to  remain  uncor4pleted.    Atlan- 
tic  Avenue,   already   lorn   up.   would   remain 
a     three-mile-long     stretch     •f     rubble.     La 
Guardia  would  And  hlm.self  14  the  same  un- 
tenable  position    in    which    Prpsident    Roose- 
velt   had    found    himself    wh«i    he    had    at- 
tempted  to  oust   Moses   as   h#ad   of  another 
authority — that   of   sacrificing  a   ureat   pub- 
lic Improvement  for  the  .sake  bf  personal  re- 
venge  on    a   faithful    and    imtien.'^ly   popu- 
lar   public    servant     La    OuatOla    might,    of 
course,  attempt  to  make  clea»  the  fact  that 
the  Issue  was  not  personal   He  Inlght  attempt 
to  make  the  public  understand  that  public 
authorities  had  been  given  to4  much  power 
But   the  Mayor  was  only   too  well  aware  of 
the    futility    of    attempting    tp    explain    the 
technicalities   of   bond    resolution    contracts 
to  an  electorate  that  idolized  ithe  Man  Who 
Got  TTiings  Done  ' 

More  Important,  while  the;  Mayor  could 
remove  Moses  from  some  aiithorltles.  he 
could  not  remove  him  from  t|ie  Trlborough 
Authority — he  had  no  charts  of  specific 
wrongdoing  to  bring  against  %lm—  until  his 
term  expired  m  three  years  Dtirlng  those 
three  years,  Moses  woiild  still  jiave  Immen^^e 
powers  In  the  city  He  would  still  be  In 
charge  of  huge  public  worMb  being  con- 
structed within  the  city's  bonders  Making 
an  open  enemy  of  Mix^es  woiid  leiid  to  an 
immensely  embarrassing  sltuilon.  a  situa- 
tion which,  moreover,  would  cpntlnue  to  be 
embarrassing  for  what  was.i  in  political 
terms,  a  lifetime.  I 

And  these  considerations  cimblned  with 
the  others  that  always  ham.stniig  La  Guardia 
In  his  dealings  with  Moses  Mtses'  Immense 
popularity;  Moses'  immense  influence  with 
a  Governor  and  State  I.eglslatu|>p  from  whom 
the  Mayor  constantly  needed  favors;  Moses' 
ability  to  ram  throiigh  the  grefft  public  w<irks 
the  Mayor,  as  sculptor  of  mefripoUs,  desper- 
ately wanted   rammed   througft.   La  Guardia 

knew  that  Moses  could  ram  thtm  through 

scandnl-frt-e  and  In  time  for  the  next  elec- 
tion. With  good  reason,  he  doubted  If  anyone 
else  could  The  powers  that  t^e  Mayor  pcs- 
se.-^sed  over  Moses'  authorities.  In  theory  he 
did  not  possess  In  practice   PoMtlcal  realities 
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gave  him   no  choice   but   to   allow   Moses   to 
remain  at  their  head   And  he  knew  it. 

Moses  knew  it.  too  After  reading  the  bond 
agreements  and  contracts.  La  Guardia 
dropped  all  further  discussion  of  the  au- 
thorities' powers  Moees  never  raised  the 
matter  again  But  thereafter  he  treated  La 
Guardia  not  ar.  his  superior  but  as  an  equal 
In  the  areas  of  transporta'ion  and  recrea- 
tion, Robert  Moses,  who  had  never  been 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  city  to  any  ofBce, 
was  henceforth  to  have  at  least  as  much  of 
a  voice  In  determining  the  city's  future  as 
any  official  the  people  had  elected — Including 
the  Mavor 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive me.'^sages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  over  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered 


PROGRAM 


Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  at  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  After  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designee,s  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order.  Mr. 
Griffin  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  after  which  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd  will  be  recoenized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  after  which  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  bu.siness  of  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  2  minutes  each 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
busine.ss.  if  the  continuing  resolution  has 
been  acted  on  by  the  House  and  is  at 
the  desk  in  the  Senate,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  consideration  of  that  continu- 
ing resolution. 

In  the  alternative,  the  Senate  will  take 
up  that  continuing  resolution  when  it 
comes  over  from  the  House,  and  action 
will  occur  with  respect  to  debate  thereon 
and  in  relation  to  any  amendments 
thereto.  Any  rollcill  votes,  however,  will 
not  occur  prior  to  the  hour  of  2:30. 

At  the  hour  nf  2;30  p  ni  on  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
overriding  of  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
15301.  the  railroad  retirement  bill.  Un- 
der the  Constitution.  th'\t  vote  will  be  bv 
roMcall, 

Immediately  upon  the  disposition  of 
that  vote,  the  Senate  will  proceed  with 


any  other  rollcall  votes  that  have  been 
ordered  prior  thereto.  If  the  continuing 
resolution  has  not  been  disjwsed  of  at 
that  time,  the  Senate  will  continue  its 
action  thereon.  I  think  the  prospects  are 
fairly  good  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
will  be  able  to  complete  their  work  on  the 
continuing  resolution  by  the  close  of 
business  tomorrow  evening.  At  least,  that 
can  be  hoped  for. 

Several  rollcall  votes  during  the  day 
can  be  anticipated. 


ADJOURNME>ri    UNTIL  10  AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'VTID.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:29 
p  m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  October  16,  1974,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOKnNATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  October  15,  1974: 

In   The   Armv 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  a  Reserve  Commissioned  officer  of  the  Army 
under  the  prov^lons  of  title  10.  United 
States  C;xle,  sections  593(ai  and  3392; 
To  be  major  general 

Brig  Gen  Richard  A.  Miller,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Adjutant  General  Corps. 

Ik   The   Marine   Corps 

The  following-named  staff  noncommls- 
.sloned  officer  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
first  lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  ai  provided  by 
law  ■ 

BourgecU,  John  R. 


CONPffiMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  October  15,  1974: 

Dei'ahtment    or   Justice 

George  Be.=.ll.  of  Maryland,  to  be  US  at: 
torney  for  the  district  of  Maryland  for  the 
term  of  4  years 

Johnny  M  Towns,  of  Alabama,  to  be  I7.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Alanama 
for  the  term  of  4  ye.-»rs. 

Charles  W  Koval.  of  Pennsjlvania.  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years 

(The    abo.e    nominations    were    approved 

subject    to    the    nominees'    commitment    to 

respond    to    requests    to    appear    and    testify 

Detore    any    duly    constituted    committee   of 

the  Senate.) 


j  EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


INFLATIONARY  IM|>ACT 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF    ASK.ANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESfNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  15,  1974 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  every  member  o|  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  willing  to  do  hi|  part  to  end 


inflation.  However,  the  leadership  and 
the  impetus  must  come  from  the  Federal 
level.  The  new  Budget  Control  Act  estab- 
lishes a  procedure  which  should  help 
us  eliminate  countless  dollars  in  exces- 
sive Government  spending  every  year. 
However,  many  of  our  rules  and  regu- 
lations are  such  that  their  enforcement 
results  in  passing  along  many  hidden 
costs  to  individuals  and  buslnessea. 


I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  for  con- 
sideration the  following  editorial  from 
the  Waterways  Journal  which  deals  with 
this  subject: 

[Prom  the  Waterways  Journal.  Oct.  5.  1974) 
EnrroRiAL — iNiXATioNAaT  Impact 

President  Gerald  Ford  describes  Inflation 
as  America's  No.  1  public  enemy.  No  one 
disputes  the  accuracy  of  his  designation.  Th« 
difficulty  Is  how  to  arrest  the  culprit,  and 
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it  seems  at  tlmM  that  th^re  are  as  many 
proposals  as  th«r«  are  economists  In  this 
country.  The  inland  waterways  carriers,  how- 
ever, have  offered  some  practical  suggestions. 
Testifying  last  month  at  the  President's  pre- 
gummlt  conference  on  transportation,  James 
R.  Smith,  president  of  The  American  Water- 
ways Operators,  Inc.,  presented  the  views  of 
the  water  carriers. 

Pour  basic  factors  are  responsible  for  In- 
flation in  the  water  carrier  industry,  Mr. 
Smith  declared.  The  cost  of  fuel  has  gone  up 
300  percent  since  1972;  wages  and  the  cost  of 
materials  have  risen;  the  cost  of  money  Is  up, 
and  there  Is  excessive  federal  regulation.  The 
first  step  In  meeting  this  situation,  he  em- 
phasized. Is  to  require  that  an  "Inflationary 
Impact  Statement"  be  submitted  for  all  pro- 
posed governmental  regulations  "which  may 
reasonably  be  suspected  of  having  exceeded 
the  bends  of  a  proper  ratio  between  pub- 
lic needs  and  the  ability  of  the  economy  to 
pay" 

This  proposal  makes  sense.  Economists 
agree  that  Increased  productivity  has  a  major 
role  in  halting  Inflation.  In  Mr.  Smith's 
words.  "It  Is  the  productivity  p>er  man  and 
per  dollar  that  moves  goods  from  factories 
to  consumers  efficiently."  The  Inland  water- 
ways carriers  have  done  more  than  any  other 
mode  of  transport  to  maximize  their  effi- 
ciency. Bigger  towboats  and  Increased  tow 
size  contribute  to  both  fuel  and  cost  effi- 
clencv. 

Intramodal  flexibility  In  Mr.  Smith's  Judg- 
ment, miast  be  encouraged  so  that  each 
form  of  transport  can  serve  the  needs  for 
which  It  is  best  suited.  William  J.  Hull, 
president  of  the  National  Waterways  Confer- 
ence. Inc.,  also  stressed  this  point  In  his  an- 
nual report  to  the  NWC's  annual  convention 
In  Memphis.  He  declared  that  the  era  of 
ancient  feuds  between  railroads  and  barge 
lines  must  be  ended.  He  added: 

"The  nation  Is  no  longer  faced  with  an 
elther-or  situation  with  respect  to  bulk 
commodities.  We  will  need  every  gondola, 
every  hopper  car  and  every  barge  and  tow- 
boat  for  which  we  can  muster  the  steel  and 
capital  to  put  Into  service  In  the  coming 
years  If  we  are  to  solve  the  grave  problems 
that  confront  us  with  respect  to  energy  and 
materials  production  and  distribution." 

Not  oxily  should  there  be  careful  scrutiny 
of  new  regulations,  but  existing  regulations 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  should  be  reviewed 
to  evaluate  their  eflftect  on  inflation.  "Each 
government  regulation  has  Its  cost  effect." 
Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  "Every  nuance  of  an 
agency  directive  has  Its  Inflationary  effect. 
These  Increases  will  ultimately  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumers  of  the  product  or  service 
regulated." 

As  the  AWO  spokesman  reminded  the  con- 
ference, federal  agencies  have  virtually 
burled  the  Inland  waterways  operators  "be- 
neath a  mountain  of  new  regulations"  and 
all  of  them  are  expensive  in  manpower,  cost- 
ly HI  capital  investment,  wasteful  of  energy 
and  Inflationary. 

All  water  resources  organizations  agree 
with  the  need  to  protect  the  human  environ- 
ment Some  of  the  environmental  regula- 
tions are  necessary  and  reasonable  The 
trouble  is  that  many  of  them  are  needlessly 
stringent  and  add  fuel  to  the  Inflation  spiral. 
Inflation  too,  affects  the  human  environ- 
ment, and  In  a  real  sense  many  of  the  en- 
vironmental   regulations    are    self-defeating 

■We  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  any  move 
to  curb  Inflation  calls  for  a  three-pronged 
attack  by  the  federal  agencies,  the  Congress 
and  the  cEurlers,  The  carriers  have  demon- 
strated their  acceptance  of  this  responsi- 
bility. Now  It  Is  up  to  the  agencies  and  the 
Congress    to    do    as   well. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  NOBEL  PRIZE  TO  FRIEDRICH  VON 
HAYEK.  A  CHAMPION  OF  ECONOM- 
IC FREEDOM 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  15,  1974 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who 
look  for  encouraging  signs  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  survival  of  freedom  and  the 
exercise  of  individual  economic  choice, 
it  was  indeed  a  bright  ray  this  week  when 
the  announcement  was  made  that  Fried - 
rich  von  Hayek  had  been  chosen  to  share 
this  year's  Nobel  Prize  in  economics. 

The  Swedish  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences' citation  stated  that  he  is  being 
honored  not  only  for  his  contributions  to 
economic  theory,  but  also  for  his  "pene- 
trating analysis  of  the  interdependence  of 
economic,  social,  and  institutional  phe- 
nomena." Perhaps  the  Swedish  Academy 
is  reflecting,  through  this  award,  not  only 
a  long-overdue  recognition  of  Hayek's 
contributions  to  economic  and  social 
thought,  but  also  their  owti  coimtrys 
rapidly  rising  discontent  with  both  so- 
cialist theory  and  applied  socialism. 

What  is  it  that  we  should  leam  from 
his  works? 

Hayek  warns  against  the  dangers  of 
central  planning  and  government  inter- 
vention in  the  economy.  He  argues  con- 
vincingly— with  the  full  force  of  his  ex- 
tensive and  acute  analysis  of  economic 
history — that  persistent  government  in- 
tervention leads,  eventually  but  inevita- 
bly, to  the  total  State  control  of  life 
through  centralized  economic  planning — 
whether  it  be  Communist.  Socialist,  or 
Fascist. 

His  understanding  of  the  institutional 
dynamics  of  interaction  between  man 
and  the  state — in  the  political  frame- 
work inherent  to  any  government — led 
him  to  conclude,  in  his  1944  classic 
work,  "The  Road  to  Serfdom."  that  gov- 
ernment is  tempted  to  intervene  more 
in  the  economy  to  correct  its  own  mis- 
takes and  to  shore  up  its  standing  with 
the  public  than  to  allow  the  self-bal- 
ancing laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
exercised  daily  in  the  millions  of  trans- 
actions between  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, to  aright  economic  imbalances. 
Could  there  ever  be  a  more  accurate 
portrayal  of  what  we  are  witnessing 
today  in  this  country — in  an  effort  to 
overcome  the  inflation  which  was  pro- 
duced by  Government  action  in  the  first 
place — than  that  observation? 

There  is  much  more  to  learn  from 
Hayek's  works.  He  postulated  in  the  1931 
work,  "Prices  and  Production,"  that  all 
recessions  are  the  result  of  large  fluctua- 
tions in  the  money  supply,  whether 
caused  by  government  or  private  forces 
This  principle  served  as  a  cornerstone 
of  the  subsequent  studies  of  the  mone- 
tarist economists.  That  postulation  is 
of  great  relevance  today. 

In  awarding  him  the  Nobel  prize,  the 
Academy  observed : 

I^rhaps  partly  due  to  this  more  profound 
analysis,  he  was  one  of  the  few  economists 
who  gave  warning  of  a  major  economic  crisis 
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before  the  Great  Crash  came  to  the  autumn 
of   1929 

His  observations  were  right  then  as 
to  what  reckless  Government  spending 
and  irresponsible  fiscal  policies  wouid 
do.  He  predicted  the  crash;  it  came. 
Those  spending  and  fiscal  policies  are 
being  repeated  today.  We  shouid  heed 
his  observations  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  congratulate  Professor  Hayek  on  the 
receipt  of  his  coveted  award.  It  is  an 
outstanding  recognition  of  the  life  and 
works  of  a  man  whose  postulation  of 
ideas  will  live  as  long  as  men  care  to 
choose  the  instruments  of  freedom  to 
those  of  tyranny.  I  personally  thank  him 
for  hi?  monumental  "The  Constitution 
of  Liberty"  which  has  played  such  a 
central  role  m  shaping  mv  ambition  to 
help  promote  the  cause  of  individual  lib- 
erty. 


REAL  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  15.  1974 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  attention  given  this  year  to 
the  problems  of  the  consumer  in  Amer- 
ican society.  All  of  us  are  consumers 
and  as  consumers  are  hurt  by  the  rising 
inflation  in  our  countrj-.  Higher  prices 
provide  difSculties  for  all  levels  of  our 
society,  a  chief  cau.se  of  this  inflation 
has  been  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  hurts  the  consumer 
at  the  most  vulnerable  spot — the  pocket- 
book. 

Certain  special  interests  have  pushed 
for  a  federally  financed  and  all  powerful 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  which 
would  champion  the  interest  of  all  con- 
sumers. In  reality,  it  would  establish  a 
group  of  ehte  Federal  bureaucrats  which 
would  have  the  ultimate  power  to  deter- 
mine what  is  "good"  and  what  is  "bad  ' 
for  the  consumer.  The  basic  assumption 
behind  this  proposal  is  similar  to  the 
assumption  behind  other  "Big  Brother" 
government  schemes:  The  individual 
consumer  and  citizen  does  not  have  tlie 
intelligence  or  ability  to  decide  his  or 
her  own  best  interests.  Recent  experi- 
ences with  the  arbitrary  regulations  and 
bureaucratic  redtape  of  agencies  like  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  should  make  us  cautious  in 
establishing  another  Federal  bureaucracy 
no  matter  how  noble  or  desirable  the 
purpose. 

The  true  champion  of  the  consumer  is 
not  the  advocate  of  a  strong  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  but  the  opponent  of 
such  a  bureaucratic  organization  which 
would  entangle  large  and  small  busi- 
nesses in  regulations  and  further  dimin- 
ish the  voice  of  the  ordinan.*  citizen  in 
the  marketplace.  The  real  friend  and 
champion  of  the  consumer  are  Members 
of  Congress  wiio  vote  to  oppose  enlarg- 
ing the  Federal  bureaucracy  at  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  average  taxpayer  and 
who    vote    to    oppose    massive    Federal 
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The  House  of  Represefitatives  passed 
a  Consumer  Protection  i^ency  bill  ear- 
lier this  session  of  Congress:  the  Senate 
recently  failed  for  the  lourth  time  to 
break  a  filibuster  against  the  bill.  I 
would  hke  to  enter  into  the  Rkiord  an 
excellent  editorial  in  thr  Wa.shington 
Star-News  of  October  5,  1^74.  di.-^cu.ssing 
the  real  significance  of  thi.1!bill 
No  Defeat  for  Con 

It  was  unfortunate,  for 
volved,  that  the  bill  to  creat( 
sumer  Protection  Agency  hac 
by  a  filibuster  Instead  of  on  ihe  demerits  of 
the  plan.  But  the  consumer!  are  lucky,  we 
expect,  that  the  measure  dipd  in  the  Sen- 
ate, for  this  was  one  of  thAse  well  meant, 
simplistic  proposals  that  couil  have  brought 
more  headaches  than  protection  Ui  the  long 
run.  It  wUl  be  reborn,  of  coujse,  m  the  next 
Congress,  but  at  least  some  iine  Is  affLrdcd 
to  consider  the  Issue  apart  fro^  election -year 
pressures. 

There  is  much  more  to  it 
eye.  This  proposed  new  Indepi 
to  represent  con.sumers'  lajterest.s  before 
other  agencies  and  the  courii — easily  cDuld 
become  the  fastest-growing  al-m  of  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  The  proponfnts  were  will- 
ing to  start  rather  small — wl|h  almost  any- 
thing. In  fact,  to  get  it  establshed  But  the 
prospect.  Indeed  the  certaliiy,  of  grnwth 
was  v.-ell  known.  Given  the  poltlcal  difflcnlty 
of  resisting  anything  that  O^ars  the  label 
of  consumerism  (and  this  is  ^le  cause  cele- 
bre  of  many  activists),  vast  e:*ansk>n  of  the 
agency's  manpower  and  Jurisdiction  seem.s 
inevitable  Before  long  it  coilUd  be  trying 
to  respond  to  every  gripe  li^  the  country. 
and  naight  very  well  become  an  administra- 
tive monstrosity  1 

Almost  everything,  as  we've(  noted  before, 
Is  consumer-related,  and  we  dbubt  that  the 
American  public  upon  reflection  will  want 
to  add  another  layer  of  buriaucracy  large 
enough  to  deal  with  everyonffs  comiilaint.s. 
And  who.  Indeed,  is  to  dettn^  the  consum- 
ers' Interests,  which  often  ait  in  conflict? 
The  head  of  this  aKcncy  could  emerge  as 
the  most  powerful  adtninl.strator  In  povern- 
ment.  Invested  with  authority  to  speak  for 
everyone  with  one  voice  And  the  dlfflculty 
of  that  was  Illustrated  in  tha  effort  to  pa-ss 
the  bill :  Its  advocates,  to  keefl  support  lined 
up,  had  to  exempt  all  labor  atlkiirs  from  cov- 
erage. Their  concessions  even  Included  ex- 
emption of  perishable  commaHlties,  report- 
edly to  gain  the  vote  of  a  New  England  sena- 
tor concerned  for  the  welfari  of  Mcintosh 
apple  growers.  j 

Moreover,  the  duplication  ofl effort  fcy  this 
superagency  could  be  masslv^  and  costly. 
Most  of  the  regulatory  and  protective  agen- 
cies now  In  existence  aren't  ^olng  nil  that 
badly  In  looking  after  the  public  Interest, 
and  Congress  can  deal  with  business  fraud 
of  various  kinds,  and  threats  to  health  and 
safety,  through  specific  legl.^ltition.  In  fact, 
It  already  has  done  much  ot  that;  several 
dozen  federal  consumer  protection  programs 
now  are  In  operation  .'\nd  tl*  country  still 
has  much  cost  to  absorb  In  expensive  new 
programs,  such  as  envlronnsental  protec- 
tion and  health-care  lmpro«ement,  which 
aren't  fully  appreciated  as  yat 

The  point  Is  that  such  ait  all-lncluslve 
proposition  should  not  be  Accepted,  tin- 
analytlcally.  simply  because  It  carries  the 
consumerlst  tag.  For  the  average  citizen, 
the  ultimate  cost  of  such  an  Agency  might 
outweigh  any  pocketbook  benefits  It  would 
produce. 


EXTENSIOiNS  OF  REMARKS 

PROTEST  .^GAINST  NEO-NAZI  PRO- 
GRAM ON  PUBLIC  TELEVISION 
STATION 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN   VHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  15.  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG  Mr  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  the  public  television  station 
which  serves  my  district  in  Philadelphia. 
WHYY-TV.  channel  12.  presented  a  pro- 
gram produced  by  the  National  Socialist 
White  People'.s  Party. 

A.S  a  result  of  this  presentation  the 
station  received  a  great  many  letters  of 
protest  and  many  other  public  state- 
ments at>out  the  program  were  l.ssued.  On 
October  7,  I  placed  in  the  Record  the 
comments  of  the  Antidefamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith. 

Because  this  argument  centers  on  one 
of  our  basic  principles  of  our  democracy, 
the  right  of  free  speech.  I  believe  both 
parties  must  be  heard  For  this  reason 
I  now  insert  into  the  Record  the  response 
to  these  complaints  by  Warren  A.  Kraet- 
zer,  executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  WHYY-TV : 

Response  to  CoMPt.AiNTs  bv  Warren  A. 
Kraetzer 
I  am  deeply  concerned  that  our  recent 
(September  1 1 )  TAKE  12  program  occasioned 
not  only  your  letter  of  protest  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  National  Socialist  White 
People's  Party  but  also  your  stated  Intent 
not  to  be  supportive  of  Channel  12  In  the 
future. 

Therefore.  I  trust  that  you  will  give  me 
the  opf)ortunlty  to  outline  the  purposes  and 
guidelines  of  "TAKE  12  since  Its  Inception 
In  June  1973.  TAKE  12  Is  a  community  or 
free  access  program  series  that  makes  avail- 
able, upon  reque.st.  air  time  and  facilities  to 
any  non-profit  agency,  group  or  organization 
that  observes  the  following  groundniles: 

Will  not  use  profane,  obscene  or  vulgar 
lan^;ua^;e 

Will  not  engage  In  personal  attack. 
Will  not  incite  to  riot 
WUl  nt>t  siillclt  funds. 

During  the  past  .sixteen  months  several 
hundred  community  groups  have  appeared 
on  TAKE  12.  some  of  which  espou.sed  im- 
popiUar  or  controversial  ideas  These  kinds 
of  programs  are  broadcast  on  Channel  12 
not  to  be  a  platform  for  acceptance  but 
rather  to  create  an  awarenes-s  of  the  divergent 
views  held  by  others  in  our  community. 

It  is  m.v  belief  that  our  free  society  Is 
strengthened  by  the  expos\ire  of  Ideas  and 
Ideologies  no  matter  how  repugnant  and  ab- 
horrent they  may  be  TAKE  12  Us  a  mirror  of 
what  our  community  Is:  not  as  we  would 
like  It  to  be  nor  as  we  pretend  It  Is. 

The  TAKE  12  program  under  question  was 
not  pre.sented  arbitrarily  or  without  a  recog- 
nition of  Its  sensitive  nature  btit  rather  with 
the  considered  Judgment  that  the  views  of 
this  spimter  group  will  be  discredited  and 
repudiated  bv  the  people  who  saw  and  heard 
It. 

Not  as  ft  defense  but  rather  as  a  supportive 
view,  may  I  c^^mmend  for  your  reiadlng  a 
copy  of  the  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Jeuitli  Espiirtfnt  on  September  20  as  It  re- 
lated   to   this   particular   program. 

Please  be  a-ssured  that  we  at  Channel  12 
are  not  unmindful  of  your  views  or  concerns 
about  our  programs  However,  we  do  hope 
that  as  you  consider  the  broad  range  ot  our 
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programming  over  the  years,  you  will  recog- 
nize tJiat  Channel  12  has  demonstrated  con- 
tinued fairness  and  Integrity  In  Its  program 
service  for  chUdren  ajid  adults  alike. 

We  further  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
support  Channel  12  and  thereby  give  us  your 
c(5nildence  and  understandUig  of  the  difficult 
road  that  leads  to  a  truly  strong  and  free 
society 

Sincerely, 

Warren  a.  Keaktztr. 

[Prom  the  Jewish  Exponent,  Sept.  20,  1974] 
Not  Easy  To  Be  Free 
One  who  would  be  free,  who  would  help  to 
shape  a  free  society,  has  not  chosen  an  easv 
path 

The  libertari-in  view  of  a  free  press  is  one 
that  subscribes  to  a  "marketplace"  in  which 
gixxl  Ideas  and  bad  ideas,  noble  Ideas  and 
petty  Ideas,  righteous  Ideas  and  Ignominious 
Ideas  vie  for  public  attention  The  libertarian 
contends  that  rational  men.  provided  access 
to  all  Idea*,  wii:  ultimately  arrive  at  "truth." 

This  First,  .Amendment  argument  waa 
amended  later  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  admonL«!hed  that 
one  does  not  .shout  "Plre!"  in  a  crowded 
tJieater  and  plead  the  defense  of  freedom  of 
speech. 

Channel  12'3  "Take  12  "  program,  dedicated 
to  providing  minority  points  of  view  with  ac- 
cess to  the  airwaves,  recently  telet-ast  a  pro- 
gram by  the  American  Nazi  partv.  It  was 
blatantly  antl-Semltlc  ajid  anti-Black.  It 
was  dedicated  to  hate. 

What  applies  here — the  First  Amendment 
or  Justice  Holmes'  addenda?  It  is  not  easv  to 
be  tree. 


STATEMENT    OF    REPRESENTATIVE 
B/\RBARA   JORDAN 


HON.  BARBARA  JORDAN 

op   T«XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nV-^S 

Tuesday.  October  15.  1974 

Ms.  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  an 
unavoidable  absence  on  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 10.  1974,  I  was  unable  to  vote  on 
.seven  separate  rollcall  votes  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Had  I  been 
present  and  voting,  I  would  have  cast 
the  following  votes: 

Rollcall   Votes 

roll  ncmbir,  item,  house  vote,  and 
jordan    vote 

600  Conference  Report  on  S  3792,  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  amendments.  333- 
43.     Yes. 

601.  Passage  of  H.R.  17027.  to  amend  the 
National  Visitors  Center  Pacllltles  Act  of 
1968.  198-159      Yes. 

602.  A  motion  to  strike  section  6  of  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  HH  8193, 
Energy  Transportation  Security  Act   96-261. 

No. 

603.  Conference  report  on  HJl.  8193,  the 
Energy  Transportation  Security  Act.  219-140. 

Yes. 

604.  A  committee  amendment  to  section 
10,   S.   1296.  relating  to  the  lands  placed  In 
trust  for  the  Hava-supal  Indians.  180-147. 
Yes. 

605.  An  amendment  to  H.R.  15888  that 
sought  to  delete  language  that  authorizes 
the  chairman  of  the  corporation  to  request 
funds  to  restore  the  caplUl  reserve  fund. 
146-165.     No. 

606  Passage  of  HR.  15888,  to  establish 
a  District  of  Colmnbla  Development  and  Fi- 
nance Corporation     116-191.     No. 
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PAUL    G.    HOFFMAN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  15.  1974 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Paul  Hofifman  at  83  early  this  week 
is  cause  for  reflection  by  all  of  us  on  the 
greatne.ss  of  this  man  who  exemplified 
so  much  that  is  good  in  the  character  of 
the  American  people.  He  was  the  per- 
fect example  of  the  conscientious  busi- 
nessman— turned — public  servant.  His 
career  spanned  more  than  a  half  cen- 
turj'  during  which  he  was  president  of 
the  Studebaker  Corp.,  administrator  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  and  administrator  of 
the  U.N.  development  program.  He  wus 
above  partisan  politics  and  his  admirers 
were  as  numerous  in  one  political  party 
as  in  the  other.  A  measure  of  the  high 
estimation  m  which  he  was  held  was  a 
Question  asked  in  1948  by  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower: "How  do  we  elect  Paul  Hoffman 
president  of  the  United  States?"  Paul 
Hoffman  embodied  equal  components  of 
humanitarianism,  pragmatism,  unsel- 
fishness, and  American  optimism. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  9,  described  Hoffman  as  "an 
exponent,  of  all  tiiat  is  best  in  the  Amer- 
ican tradition."  I  insert  full  text  of  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
"Free    and    Unafraid' 

Paul  G.  Hoffman  was  an  exuberant  ex- 
ponent of  all  that  is  best  in  the  American 
tradition.  A  highly  successful  salesman  and 
corporate  executive,  he  never  lost  night  of 
the  reality  that  "free  enterprise"  was  viable 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  genuinely  served 
the  Interests  of  human  freedom  and  social 
responsibility. 

This  conception  of  America's  role  Illumed 
Mr.  Hoffman's  monumental  achievements  as 
administrator  of  the  Marshall  Plan  after 
World  War  II.  the  most  ambitious  program 
ever  undertaken,  by  any  victorious  nation  to 
rebuild  the  shattered  economies,  hopes  and 
.spU-its  of  war-devastated  countries  overseas 

He  superintended  the  spending  of  $13  bil- 
lion in  European  aid,  with  full  knowledge 
that  the  greater,  the  success  of  his  efforts, 
the  more  effectively  the  beneficiaries  could 
compete  with  United  States  industry  In  the 
global  struggle  for  markets.  In  the  process 
he  accomplished  more  than  arms  ever  could 
to  keep  totalitarianism  of  left  or  right  from 
triumphing  on  the  ashes  left  by  Hitler  and 
Mussolini. 

The  same  spirit  marked  his  thirteen  years 
as  chief  of  development  programs  for  the 
United  Nations.  The  frustrations  others  had 
felt  never  tempered  either  his  enthusiasm  or 
his  ability  to  infuse  his  hard-headed  brand 
of  endeavor  into  even  the  most  stolid  or  ob- 
structionist of  his  client  states.  The  83.4 
billion  In  U.N.  aid  he  distributed  served  as 
seed  money  for  vastly  greater  outlays  In  up- 
building underdeveloped  nations  and  ex- 
panding  opportunities  for   their   people. 

When  the  sterile  antl-Communlst  virus  of 
McCarthylsm  undermined  the  Bill  of  Rights 
In  the  nlneteen-flftles.  Mr.  Hoffman  stood 
unshaken  In  constancy  to  the  real  under- 
pinnings of  the  American  way.  He  moved 
from  presidency  of  the  Ford  Foundation  to 
chatrmanshlp  of  Its  crusading  Fund  for  the 
Republic.  In  a  1956  speech  to  an  American 
Legion  post,  he  summed  up  the  fund's  pur- 
poses in  a  sentence  that  also  summed  up  his 
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life:  "We  are  trying  to  help  keep  this  Repub- 
lic free  and  strong  so  that  it  can  give  a 
demonstration  to  all  the  world  of  a  free  and 
unafraid  society  at  work." 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  FEDERAL 
PRESENCE  IN  BOSTON 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFVES 
Tuesday,  October  15,  1974 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  distressed  by  the  failure  of  Fed- 
eral District  Judge  Arthur  Garrity  to 
fulfill  Boston  Mayor  Kevin  White's  re- 
quest for  Federal  marshals  to  maintain 
the  peace  and  to  aid  in  implementing 
the  court-ordered  busing  of  students  in 
the  troubled  New  England  city.  Even 
more  distressing  is  the  rather  cavalier 
attitude  assumed  by  the  President  in 
furnishing  tacit  support  for  the  primary 
instigators  of  the  violence  by  publicly 
expressing  his  agreement  with  their 
cause. 

The  able  and  dedicated  Mayor  White 
has  indicated  that  he  is  unable  to  active- 
ly pursue  the  implementation  of  school 
integration  plans  until  such  time  as  his 
city  receives  Federal  aid  in  guaranteeing 
the  safety  of  the  schoolchildren.  Just 
this  morning  there  were  reports  of  re- 
newed violence  in  some  of  the  Boston 
.schools — an  all  too  familiar  storj-  in  re- 
cent weeks.  Tragically,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Mayor 
White's  pleas  for  U.S.  Government  per- 
sonnel to  aid  in  maintaining  the  order 
and  in  properly  safeguarding  Boston 
schoolchildren  and  lives  and  property 
in  the  unsettled  areas.  Many  of  us  have 
witnessed  on  television  the  brutal  beating 
oi  a  parent  who  was  concerned  over  his 
child's  safety  and  of  news  media  person- 
nel. Black  children  and  parents  are  en- 
dangering their  very  Uves  in  a  coura- 
geous effort  to  secure  equal  educational 
opportunitie.'^  yet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment stands  mute  in  the  face  of  pro- 
longed violence  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  the  Pres- 
ident's personal  views  on  the  issue  of 
busing  he  must  now  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  no  longer  represents  just 
the  views  of  the  people  of  Michigan's 
Fifth  Congressional  District  but  those  of 
the  entire  Nation.  He  has  an  obligation 
to  insure  that  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
fully  and  properly  implemented  and  that 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  are  upheld  and 
protected.  Mr.  Ford's  hope  ihat  the  law- 
would  be  respected  rings  hollow,  and  af- 
firmative steps  must  be  taken  to  furnish 
the  aid  and  protection  eagerly  sought  by 
Mayor  White.  Fortunately,  a  major 
tragedy  has  so  far  been  averted  in  Boston 
but  there  is  no  guarantee  how  long  this 
will  last  in  the  absence  of  a  Federal 
presence  in  the  city.  I  urge,  therefore, 
that  the  President  take  prompt  and 
effective  action,  In  cooperation  with 
Mayor  White  and  his  administration,  to 
furnish  necessary  protection  with  Fed- 
eral force. 
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FULL    EMPLOYMENT    AND    MORAL- 
ITY, JUSTICE.  AND  EQUITY 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATT\"ES 

Tuesday,  October  15.  1974 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  twin 
evils  of  massive  unemployment  and  gal- 
loping inflation  tend  to  destroy  the  moral 
fiber  of  this  great  Nation.  The  Equal  Op- 
ix)rtunity  and  F-ull  Employment  Act 
seeks  to  attack  those  problems  The  bill. 
which  I  am  privileged  to  coauthor  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Reuss  '  and  which  over  60  of 
our  colleagues  have  joined  me  in  cospon- 
soi-ing.  would  estabhsii  a  national  policy 
and  nationwide  machinery  for  guaran- 
teeing to  all  adult  .Americans  willing  and 
able  to  work  the  availability  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  useful  and  rewarding  em- 
ployment 

I  am  troubled,  however.  Mr  Speaker, 
by  a  dLsturbmg  tendency  of  some  public 
figures  to  assess  the  Nations  social  and 
economic  health  .solely  in  statistical 
terms — an  arbltraril>'  tolerable  unem- 
ployment rate  of.  for  example.  6  percent, 
or  the  growth  rate  of  our  gro.ss  national 
product.  This  exclusive  approach  dis- 
regards the  devastation  which  unem- 
ployment wToughts  upon  the  individual 
in  human  terms — to  be  unemployed  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  superfluous  person,  an 
unconscionable  condition.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  regard  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment, not  only  in  statistical  terms, 
but  within  the  dimensions  of  morality, 
justice,  and  equity. 

For  example,  the  administration  pro- 
poses that  temporar>'  public  service  jobs 
would  go  to  those  persons  who  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  a  stable  work  historj'. 
The  administration  would  also  accept 
a  level  of  imemployment  of  a  narrowly 
defined  labor  force.  Such  policies  fail  to 
adequately  consider  the  major  casualties 
of  the  war  against  inflation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  national  policy.  I  regard 
these  policies,  without  regard  to  those 
who  bear  the  brimt  of  inflation  and  un- 
employment, as  unwise,  regressive,  in- 
equitable, and  against  the  national  in- 
terest . 

In  developing  national  policy,  we 
should  consider  the  advances  of  the  poor- 
est of  our  national  population,  not  sim- 
ply the  needs  of  a  relative  minority  w  hich 
has  already  demonstrated  its  abihty  to 
withstand  the  ravages  of  inflation  and 
unemployment.  National  manpower  pol- 
icy should  be  directed  toward  providing 
for  the  basic  human  needs  of  all  of  its 
people,  including  the  least  advantaged. 
National  policy  should  be  geared  toward 
narrowing  in  the  increasingly  large  in- 
come gaps  which  are  developing  between 
the  poor,  middle  class,  and  the  wealthy. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that, 
in  the  development  of  social  policy  for 
this  Nation,  we  remain  ever  vigilant  to 
the  potential  for  unwittingly  adoptinf 
regressive.  Calvinist  attitudes.  The  poor 
need  not  always  be  with  us.  Their  con- 
dition shall  and  must  be  improved  We 
can  do  so,  however,  only  by  rejecting  the 
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idea  Ihat  a  given  level  of'^unemploy 
nient  Ls  tolerable.  We  can  dD  so  by  re- 
jecting the  view  that  only  those  who 
have  held  johs  for  a  given  period  of  time 
shall  be  assisted  in  public  anployment 
programs.  These  views  are  oounterpro- 
ductive  and  mhuman  They  ^-eaken  the 
fabric  of  America  and  are  not  in  our  na- 
tional interest. 


CONGRESSMAN    WILLIAM  MOOR- 
HEAD   ON   MASS   TRAMSIT 


HON.  BILL  FRENZCL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  15,  l'$74 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Speakef,  I  insert, 
and  invite  the  attention  of  my  Colleagues 
to  an  article  in  the  October  issue  of 
Mass  Transit  by  Congressnfian  Bill 
MooRHEAD.  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  Subcomfiittee  on 
Mass  Transit. 

Bill  Moorhead  brings  frest  air  a.nd 
sunlight  to  a  subject  clouded  bf/  conven- 
tional, and  often  spurious,  wisdom  gen- 
erated by  the  interest  groups  who  run 
the  unattractive  and  inefficient  systems 
in  our  population  centers.  T\\e  Moor- 
head concepts  of  decisionmaling  based 
on  sound  data,  and  of  leadersUp  incen- 
tives, are  heresy  to  the  vested  in  .'rests. 
but  will  make  great  sense  to  the  people. 
I  believe  Bill  Moorhead  is  ^ne  of  the 
lew  straight  thinkers  in  Congress  on 
mass  transit.  I  applaud  his  thinking. 
hLs  article,  and  his  bill.  j 

Needed     A  Policy   and  PRicitiTT 
FOR  TliANsrr  [ 

(By   William   S    Moorhead) 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  have  long 
advocated  a  greater  Federal  conuHtment  to 
urban  mass  traiisportatioa  services  have  been 
extremely  heartened  by  •^he  tremendous  In- 
terest in  public  transportation  thU  year  The 
energy  crisl.s.  among  other  factor!,  has  pre- 
cipitated an  unprecedented  comiiltment  to 
improving  urban  mass  transportation  serv- 
ices; a  commitment  which  has  long  been 
overdue.  New  voices  of  support  hafre  become 
conspicuous  ^oth  within  the  Coagre.ss  and 
the  Nixon  Administration. 

Justifications  for  developing  |nore  bal- 
anced urban  transportation  services  are 
manifold  Most  recently  Amerlc&nt  nave  be- 
come aware  of  the  enormous  depfltidence  on 
mass  transportation  services  Similarly, 
damage  to  air  quality  and  time  Consuming 
traffic  congestion  are  minimized  fty  shifting 
automobile  drivers  to  public  transportation 
services.  Finally,  we  cannot  Ignor*  the  obli- 
gation to  provide  transportation  Services  to 
the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  handicapped  who 
cannot  transport  themselves  Hofefully.  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  utban  mass 
transportation  services  will  recelwfc  the  type 
of  federal  assistance  reserved.  In  tie  past,  for 
the  stronger  highway  Interests. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  th^t  we  need 
expanded  mass  transportation  programs  and 
Increased  dollar  commitments,  we  must 
evaluate  program  performance  Riore  care- 
fully so  that  we  can  assure  thai  American 
taxpayers  are  getting  the  most  fed  their  fed- 
eral transportation  dollars  In  r*;ent  hear- 
ings before  the  Urbnn  .AfTatrs  Sul»commltt9e 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Commltteei  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  our  urban  traisporlatlon 
programs  have  not  been  as  succetsful  as  we 
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would  like.  Rldershlp  has  declined,  deficits 
have  soared  and.  most  Important,  the  overall 
quality  of  service  has  disappointed  many 
While  these  developments  are  due  partially 
to  insufncient  funding  and  partially  to  popu- 
lation and  income  shifts,  they  also  result 
from  poorly  defined  and  shifting  national 
tran.sportatlon  policy.  In  fact,  testimony  by 
Administration  officials  before  my  stibcom- 
mlttee  has  indicated  a  reluctance  to  develop 
any  national  transportation  policy,  much 
less  one  that  Incorporates  clear  objectives, 
strong  Incentives  for  performance  and  pro- 
visions for  more  effective  program  evalua- 
tion In  my  opinion,  a  national  trsuisporta- 
tlon  policy  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  our  urban  transportation 
expenditures 

POLICT    CONFLICTS 

As  part  of  this  policy,  we  must  begin  to 
evaluate  urban  transportation  expenditures 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish with  this  money  Modal  conflicts,  which 
have  dominated  past  discussions,  must  be 
put  aside,  so  that  we  may  begin  to  focus 
policy  on  our  overall  objective  of  transport- 
ing people  with  the  minimum  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, energy  and  environmental  costs.  For 
example,  the  benefits  of  ,shiftlng  an  auto- 
mobile driver  to  a  car  pool  or  an  automobile 
driver  lo  public  transportation  are  quite 
similar  Both  Improve  energy  consumption, 
b<nh  improve  environmental  quality  and 
both  reduce  traffic  congestion  Similarly,  if 
wc  want  to  reduce  peak  hour  automobile 
useage,  staggered  work  hours,  car-pooling 
and  other  non-public  transportation  strate- 
gies will  complement  the  effectiveness  of  im- 
pioved  public  transportation  services.  This 
Is  not  to  minimize  the  importance  of  public 
transportation.  Qult«  the  contrary,  It  Is  the 
key  to  all  energy  conservation,  environ- 
mental preservation,  and  congestion  reduc- 
tion strategies  in  our  urban  areas.  However, 
we  must  point  out  that  a  broad  range  of 
strategies  can  complement  and  enhance  the 
effectiveness  of  urban  mass  transportation 
expenditures. 

As  a  first  step  toward  the  development  of  a 
national  transportation  policy.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  the  formula  for  distributing  Fed- 
eral transportation  assistance  incorporate  In- 
centives for  shifting  jjeople  from  private 
automobiles  to  public  transportation.  Such 
a  formula  would  allocate  transportation  as- 
sistance on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of 
dally  person  trips  carried  by  public  trans- 
portation In  an  urbanized  area,  or  the  mar- 
ket share  of  total  trips  carried  by  public 
transportation.  This  formula  clearly  provides 
incentives  for  attracting  automobile  drivers 
to  public  transportation,  rather  than  Incen- 
tives Juiil  to  Increase  transit  body  counts  or 
total  miles  traveled. 

A  transit  system  which  attracted  new  rid- 
ers from  their  automobiles  would  receive 
greater  federal  assistance  per  rider  than  a 
system  that  attracted  people  who  had  walked 
previou.ily  Since  it  is  more  cotitly  to  attract 
automobile  drivers  than  walkers,  federal  as- 
sistance would  be  more  consistent  with  the 
costs  of  attracting  new  riders  to  public 
traiL-iportatlon  This  very  simple  formula  wUl 
provide  incentives  to  cities  to  consider  a 
broad  range  of  strategies  to  lncr?ase  their 
market  share,  and  thus  Increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  urban  transportaTlon  ex- 
pendlutres.  At  the  very  least,  cities  will  be- 
Kln  to  consider  how  they  can  most  effective- 
ly attract  automobile  drivers  to  public  trans- 
portation .services. 

In  addition  to  providing  Incentives  for  Im- 
proving public  transportation's  marke' 
share.  Federal  transportation  legislation 
should  Incorporate  guarantees  that  the 
transit  needs  of  the  poor,  elderly  and  handi- 
capped are  considered  Testimony  In  the 
Joint  Economics  Committee  heai-ings  t,ufc- 
gested  that  In  the  past,  we  have  not  been  as 
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sviccessful  In  serving  these  groups  as  Is  nec- 
essary I  have  proposed  legislation  authoriz- 
ing a  demonstration  grant  to  examine  the 
feasibility  and  advisability  of  fare-free  mass 
transportation  coupons  for  the  poor,  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped 

Such  a  program,  would  at  the  very  least, 
make  transportation  services  financially  ac- 
cessible to  disadvantaged  groups  In  the  pop- 
ulation I  would  also  have  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  prepare 
other  proposals  he  feels  would  aid  In  the  im- 
plementation of  our  national  goal  to  provide 
public  transportation  services  to  these  dis- 
advantaged grovips. 

INTENTIVES   FtTND 

Finally.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  FederaU 
Transportation  legislation  should  Include 
specific  Incentives  for  Improving  the  efficien- 
cy and  cost -effectiveness  of  transportation 
services  The  legislation  I  have  proposed  will 
make  $400  million  available  annually,  begin- 
ning in  1977.  for  a  Mass  Traiisportatlon  Per- 
formance Incentive  Fund. 

This  fund  will  be  distributed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  those  urbanized  areas  whlcli  pro- 
duce restilts  which  compare  favorably  with 
the  national  averages  for  cost  and  efficiency 
I  have  suggested  that  cost  per  passenger  car- 
ried may  be  one  measure  of  cost -effective- 
ness, but  have  asked  that  the  Secretary  de- 
velop specific  criteria  to  allocate  the  per- 
formance Incentive  fund. 

In  summary.  It  Is  essential  that  urban  mass 
transportation  legislation  Incorporate 

strong  incentives  to  attract  automobile 
drivers  to  public  transportatloin  services 
through  a  broad  range  of  strategies; 

guarantees  that  the  needs  for  mobility  of 
the  poor,  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped  be 
met  by  mass  transportation  expenditures: 
and 

clear  incentives  for  the  development  of  ef- 
flclent  and  cost-effective  strategies  to  .Utract 
riders  to  public  transportation.  If  these  three 
elements  can  be  Incorporated  In  urban  mass 
transportation  legislation.  It  would  be  a 
strong  first  step  in  the  direction  of  effective 
public  transportation  services  lor  decades  to 
come. 


JEFFERSON'S  200TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  15.  1974 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
"Jefferson  Town"  celebrates  its  200th 
anniversar>-.  commemorating  its  found- 
ing in  1774,  the  year  the  struggle  for 
independence  for  this  Nation  from 
Great  Britain  began,  and  2  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
drafted,  recognizing  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Jefferson  is  a  town  of  1.000  people 
nestled  in  the  Middletown  Valley  be- 
tween Frederick  and  Harpers  Ferry. 
W.  Va.  It  was.  for  many  years,  a  stop- 
ofT  for  travelers  on  the  main  route,  north 
and  south. 

In  recognition  of  this  historic  occas- 
■sion  I  submit  to  you  a  poem  by  Folger 
McKinsey,  the  Bentztown  Bard  The 
poetry  was  reprinted  in  a  special  supple- 
ment of  the  Frederi'-k  Newspost  md  best 
sums  up  the  reasons  why  JefTerson  has 
survived  200  years  and  will  survive  200 
years  hence. 

The  poem  follows: 
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THE    BENTZTOWN    BA&O 

Jefferson  sits  by  the  ancient  road 

Where    teamsters    passed    with    a    six-horse 

load. 
Where  all  the  travel  of  valley  and  pike 
Came  through  till  you  never  saw  the  like — 
Bell  teams  traveling  to  PYederlcktown, 
Passenger  coaches,  bearing  down 
In  lofty  elegance,  wearing  upon 
Their  hames  and  collars  the  morning  sun. 

Jefferson,  clean  and  sweet  and  prim, 
Here  at  the  Middletown  valley's  rim, 
Lives  her  life  In  a  gentle  way. 
Smiling  as  sweet  as  the  lips  of  May, 
Clean  and  orderly,  swept  and  neat. 
Gracious  homes  on  her  old  Main  Street, 
Hills  around  her,  and  miles  and  miles 
Of  farming  richness  where  "seauty  smiles. 

She  heard  the  guns  at  Crampton's  gap. 
But  never  a  bullet  fell  in  her  lap. 
She  saw  the  troops  of  that  elder  day 
Come  and  go — It's  so  far  away — 
And  now  she  Is  beauty  In  placid  rest 
With  the  flowers  of  May  upon  her  breast. 
And  birds  and  children  and  elfin  dreams. 
And  the  nearby  voice  of  Catoctln  streams. 
FoLcEB  McKinsey. 
(Known  as  the  Bentztown  Bard) . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CAMPAIGN  REFORM  DOES  NOT 
MAKE  HONEST  ELECTIONS  A 
REALITY 


NIX  ATTACKS  INFLATION  OF  MILK 
PRICES.  DAIRIES  EXEMPT  FROM 
-ANTITRUST  LAWS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANL* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  15,  1974 

Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
issues  that  the  President  neglected  in  his 
recent  address  to  the  Congress  is  the 
exemption  under  our  antitrust  laws  for 
dairy  cooperatives  which  empowers 
people  in  this  industry  to  arbitrarily  set 
the  price  of  milk  nationwide. 

This  exemption  was  written  Into  law 
during  the  depression.  No  person,  no  in- 
dustry-, should  have  the  power  to  set  the 
price  of  dairy  products  while  ignoring  the 
free  market.  A  monopoly  In  milk  subjects 
every  family  in  this  country.  ever>'  child. 
to  the  whim  and  greed  of  the  milk 
manipulators. 

When  there  is  no  competition  in  the 
marketplace,  the  only  limit  on  the  price 
for  this  necessity  Ls  the  greed  of  the  milk 
monopoly.  The  goodwill  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry with  its  va^t  economic  and  politi- 
cal power  is  not  protection  enough  for 
American  families. 

It  is  time  for  a  change.  Inflation  is  a 
curse.  But,  the  dairy  monopoly  is  a  curse 
that  we  have  brought  on  ourselves.  This 
can  be  changed  by  statute  because  the 
basis  of  the  dairy  power  is  by  statute. 
The  antitrust  exemption  for  the  dairy 
cooperatives  must  be  repealed. 

The  National  Association  for  Milk 
Marketing  Reform,  which  is  very  active 
In  my  city  under  the  leadership  of 
Michael  Maggio,  has  provided  evidence 
for  us  to  begin  the  fight  against  this 
vicious  monopoly.  I  want  to  thank  them 
for  their  leadership  and  work  and  prom- 
ise them  that  I  will,  as  one  Congressman, 
dedicate  myself  to  ending  the  power  of 
Uie  milk  monopoly. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  October  15,  1974 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dential signing  of  the  campaign  reform 
bill  is  hoped  by  many  to  signal  "honest 
elections"  for  years  to  come.  Unfortu- 
nately, precisely  the  opposite  may  prove 
to  be  true. 

The  removal  of  financial  contributions 
from  political  contests  does  not  neces- 
sarily "clean  up  the  election  process." 
Powerful  pressure  groups,  using  their 
political  muscle  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  other  special  interest  organizations, 
are  able  to  determine  the  outcome  on 
elections  anywhere  in  the  coimtry.  A 
prime  example  of  how  the  AFL-CIOs 
Committee  on  Political  Education — 
COPE — is  working  toward  making 
George  Meany's  demand  for  a  veto-proof 
Congress  a  reality  was  seen  recently  in 
my  defeat  for  reelection,  Richard  Cotten. 
radio  broadcaster  and  editor  of  Conserv- 
ative Viewpoint,  analyzed  results  of  the 
September  28  Democratic  primary  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana 
and  came  to  some  interesting  conclusions. 

The    advance    copy    of    Conservative 
Viewpoint  follows : 
Richard    Cotten's    Conservative    Veewpoint 

Saturday,  the  28th  of  September  1974,  saw 
the  culmination  of  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  ADL,  the  APLr-CIO,  and  the  bought-and- 
pald-for  black  bloc  vote  to  defeat  Congress- 
man John  R.  Rarlck.  one  man  who  had  the 
courage  to  truly  represent  his  people  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

In  terms  of  tactics,  we  can  all  learn  a  little 
from  this  6th  District  of  Louisiana  confron- 
tation, a  contest  not  between  Congressman 
Rarlck  and  the  young  television  sports  an- 
nouncer selected  to  oppose  him,  but  more 
accurately.  Congressman  Rarlck  standing 
alone  against  the  combined  power  of  Orga- 
nized Labor,  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of 
B'Nal  B'rith,  the  local  and  national  media, 
and  the  blEick  bloc  vote  which  was  quite 
openly  bought  and  paid  for.  And  despite  all 
this  august  power  and  the  manifest  ability 
to  buy  and  pay  for  the  vote  of  any  and  all 
who  considered  their  vote  to  be  saleable. 
Congressman  Rarlck  still  carried  his  dis- 
trict— except  for  the  concentrated  black  vote 
in  East  Baton  Rouge  where  of  the  vote  in  18 
precincts  alone,  with  a  total  of  10,122  votes 
cast  for  Rarick's  opponent,  only  128  voted 
for  Rarlck.  Odds  like  this  do  not  represent 
the  will  of  the  people  in  the  open  society  that 
we  would  purport  to  have  In  the  United 
Stat-es  of  America. 

It  Is  not  as  though  Rarick's  opposition  was 
a  local  black  folk-hero  of  the  black  com- 
munity, he  was  just  as  alien  to  the  black  com- 
munity as  Rarlck,  but  with  the  backing  of  the 
local  newspapers,  television,  radio,  labor,  and 
the  Negro  leaders,  a  29-year-old  television 
sportf.  announcer  was  able  to  receive  a  bloc 
vote  that  smacks  of  "new"  day  miracles 

The  election  was  lost  by  less  than  4,000 
votes  with  117,000  plus  votes  cast  all  told. 
And  yet  In  this  one  select  section,  embracing 
two  wards  out  of  three  wards.  Congressman 
Rarick's  defeat  was  assured  by  the  bought- 
and-pald-for  bloc  vote  of  the  federally  regis- 
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tered  black  voters  Even  this  tactic  would 
not  have  succeeded  except  for  the  pre-elec- 
tion purge  of  5,600  names  from  the  voting 
rolls,  in  the  remaining  ward  which  Just  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Rarlck  stronghold  Mysteriously 
they  simply  never  "got  around"  to  purging 
the  rolls  in  these  two  crucial  wards  where 
this  organized  black  bloc  vote  wae  abie  to 
separate  Rarlck  from  his  people 

Looking  back  It  would  appear  a  miracle 
that  John  Rarlcic  was  able  to  get  elected  In 
the  first  place  He  ran  in  opposition  to  the 
vastly  powerful  James  H  Morrison  who  with 
a  seemingly  limitless  supply  of  money,  much 
openly  admitted  to  be  from  the  postal  em- 
ployees coffers,  was  running  for  his  thirteenth 
term,  having  served  for  twenty-four  consec- 
utive years  John  Rarick  won  this  election 
handily,  with  nothing  but  small  contribu- 
tions, and  volunteer  work  from  his  "little 
people  ■' 

Succeeding  election  campaigns  were  always 
contests  between  John  Rarlck.  standing  on 
his  own  supported  by  volunteers  and  a  very 
limited  budget,  against  the  entrenched  pow- 
ers, a  controlled  press,  radio  and  television. 
And  still  he  won.  despite  the  most  blatant 
gerrymandering  of  his  district  in  repeated 
attempts  to  make  his  reelection  impossibie 
But  all  that  transpu-ed  in  the  previous  three 
bids  for  reelection  pale  Into  insignificance 
as  compared  wnth  the  organized  orchettra- 
tlon  that  assured  his  defeat  last  September 

That  there  were  "dirty  tricks"  to  make 
the  Watergate  Affair  appeeir  Insignificant 
when  compared  All  the  evidence  indicates 
that  Implementing  the  labor  bosses  program. 
was  the  black  vote,  more  than  sufficient  to 
defeat  Congressman  Rarlck 

It  would  be  well  to  brief  you  as  to  the 
opponent  who  was  to  receive  the  stolen  elec- 
tion as  though  on  a  silver  platter  We  find  a 
29-year-o;d  Jeffrey  Dean  LaCaze.  born  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  and  having  served  in 
the  Navy  as  an  electronic  mechanic  of  some 
sort  from  April  of  1966.  until  September  of 
the  year  to  follow.  His  educational  back- 
ground seems  to  consist  of  something  less 
than  four  years  in  high  school  although  there 
is  a  rumor  that  he  had  something  to  do  with 
college  credits  in  Arkansas  That  is  debatable. 

What  is  not  debatable  is  that  his  claim  to 
fame"  lies  in  the  fact  ttoat  he  was  given  re- 
markable coverage  as  the  local  television  sta- 
tion sports  announcer  There,  as  he  was  being 
groomed,  he  received  the  type  of  coverage 
that  made  his  campaign  possible.  More  to  the 
point,  however,  his  employer,  Douglas  Man- 
ship,  not  only  owned  the  television  station 
but  also  the  Baton  Rouge  State  Times  and 
the  Morning  Advocate,  the  two  dally  news- 
papers .And  he  also  owned  the  largest  radio 
station,  meaning  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  media  was  sa.'ely  in  the  hands  of 
LaCaze's  employer  I  should  sav  former  em- 
ployer, because  by  mutual  agreement,  he  had 
stepped  down  from  his  lofty  vantage  point 
alter  his  filing  for  the  race  had  become  a 
matter  of  public  record 

Congressman  Rarlck  earned  the  right  to 
become  the  victim  of  George  Meany  s  drive 
to  establish  a  veto-proof  Congress  '  Earlier 
this  year,  Rarick  was  listed  as  a  target  '  of 
the  AFL-CIOs  political  machine,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pclitlcal  Education  (COPEi  A  po- 
litical war  chest,  unrivaled  by  any  other 
single  pressure  group,  was  collected  from  the 
dues  of  union  members  throughout  the 
United  States  to  defeat  the  sixteen  Congress- 
men on  the  "target'  list,  Rarick  was  the  cnly 
Democrat  coi:sidered  a  threat  to  COPE'S  blue- 
print for  a  rubber  stamp  Congress  Organized 
labor  launched  a  series  of  drives  t,o  raise  at 
least  $40  mUUon  to  take  aim  at  its  "targets," 
according  to  columnist  Victor  Riesel,  himself 
a  victim  of  power  politics  within  organized 
labor. 

There   Is  every   Indication   that   business 
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halls  m  the 
road    spent 


agents  streaming  from  union 
district,  fanned  out  onto  th( 
union  money  wherever  necessary.  This  In- 
cluded buying  drinks  In  barrobms.  spread- 
ing nunors,  contacting  their  ci>untry  cous- 
ins and  even  buying  votes  dl%ctly.  Young 
working  men  who  could  not  gek  a  days  call 
from  the  union  hall,  were  glveril  a  Job  at  the 
going  rate,  simply  to  can:ipal^  for  John's 
opponent.  Much  of  these  funds  4ever  reached 
John's  opponent  directly  and  ab  were  never 
declared  as  contributions,  'lliy  were  for 
"education  "  of  the  workers. 

Election  day  Itself  found  orgiilzed  cadres 
of  husky  blacks  dressed  In  cousiicuous  uni- 
forms of  black  pants,  white  shlAs  and  black 
bow  ties,  maintaining  road  blocks  and  stop- 
ping the  members  of  the  black  community. 
These  crews  saw  to  It  that  these  people 
voted  and  took  them  to  the  polls  them- 
selves where  necessary  Irregularities  In  the 
polling  places  were  so  widespread  as  to  defy 
description.  There  were  numerous  insfances 
reported  In  which  the  poll  watdher  did  the 
voting.  T 

Later  In  the  day  black  "voting  crews", 
estimated  at  as  many  as  150  blacks  per  crew, 
went  from  black  precmct  to  bliik  precinct 
In  the  closing  hours  and  deterifcUied,  with 
the  aid  of  black  poll  watchers,  vt^o  had  not 
yet  done  their  voting.  In  case  .' after  case, 
upon  learning  the  name  of  someotie  who  had 
not  voted,  one  of  the  crew  woiild  qualify 
himself  as  the  Illiterate  in  questldn.  and  cast 
a  non  signature  vote  OrKanized  irlghi  down 
to  the  line,  uo  bases  left  untetiled  by  the 
conspiracy.  Typical  of  the  results  thus  In- 
duced In  the  black  voting  places^  were  votes 
of  453  for  LaCaze.  9  for  Rarlck.  pther  boxes 
revealed  589  to  6,  505  to  3,  624  to  6.  701  to  11, 
413  to  2.  214  to  0,  635  to  9,  351  to  6,  447  to  10, 
455  to  1.  756  to  3.  712  to  4,  1211  tcjlO,  785  to  4, 
515  to  9.  and  286  to  0'  LaCaze. i  tn  thirteen 
boxes  alone,  picked  up  9000  vole  lead.  Out 
of  147  boxes  all  told  In  East  aiton  Rouge, 
LaCaze  led  by  10,247  votes.  Ev^n  with  this 
kind  of  skullduggery,  his  final  fvote  In  the 
entire  district  was  only  four  thousand  more 
than  Congressman  Rarlck,  60,579  to  56.658  to 
be  more  specific  Common  sense  tells  us  that 
it  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  vifte  was  that 
one-sided  without  the  poll  witchers,  and 
the  voting  crews,  helping  with  the  manipu- 
lating, j 

It  has  always  seemed  a  partlclilar  miracle 
to  me  that  John  has  been  able  tojbe  reelected 
In  this  district.  Quite  aside  froi^  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Labor,  Jewish  and  ts'egro  orga- 
nizations. It  simply  didn't  seenj  possible  to 
get  out  enough  of  the  vote  to  keep  in  office. 
In  such  a  district.  The  ethnic  makeup  of  the 
district  as  a  whole  Is  clearly  o\ef  25^;  black 
and.  sorry  to  say  a  somewhat  significant 
white  semi -Illiterate.  Since  John  %ould  never 
run  on  a  platform  of  what  he  co|ild  get  for 
free  for  his  constituents  and  sinte  his  op- 
ponents Inevitably  will,  it  has  alfays  given 
him  a  significant  handicap. 

On  the  plus  side,  taxpaylng  cltfc:en.s.  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  lumbermen,  cattUmen  and 
what  have  you.  In  other  words,  thelproducing 
segment  of  our  society,  did  votei  for  John 
Rarlck  His  opponent  received  th0  votes  of 
the  welfare  state's  and  political  {trostltutes. 
We  should  view  this  as  frlghtenlnt. 

There  can  be  no  question  biit  what  a 
"Watergate  type"  Investigation  wt>uld  prove 
that  the  election  was  stolen,  nak  won,  by 
LaCaze  But  I  don't  believe  we  hfcUeve  that 
the  "media"  Is  prepared  to  go -after  this 
■  liberal"  element  that  Is  doing  !»5  much  to 
undermine  the  very  foundation.^  4f  our  soci- 
ety. We  have  evidence  of  100'^'-  voting  in 
certain  precincts,  where  the  posslttllty  of  this 
actuallv  happening  .seems  non-exfctent  Sim- 
ilarly the  Incredibly  one-sided  v»te  that  we 
have  described  In  the  earlier  paiagraph.s  of 
this  letter  Just  don't  appear  to  be  realistic. 
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And  if  anyone  wished  to.  the  monies  could 
be  traced,  and  a  flood  of  one  hundred  dollar 
bills  Inundating  the  community  should  call 
for  an  Investigation  but  we  don't  really  ex- 
pect that,  now  do  we? 

Anyone  that  knows  John  Rarlck  as  well  as 
1  do,  knows  that  we  have  not  seen  the  last  of 
him  In  fact,  as  our  nation's  200th  anniver- 
sary draws  near  there  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  doors  will  open  that  will  make  It 
possible  for  him  to  represent  Constitutional- 
ists on  an  even  broader  basis.  Because,  wheth- 
er the  Masters  of  the  Media  would  like  to 
admit  It  or  not,  John  Rarlck  Is  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  folk-hero  of  the  Constitu- 
tionalists, and  there  can  be  no  question  but 
what  he  will  continue  to  serve  the  cause  of 
his  people  acroes  this  vast  nation. 

For  eight  years  we  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  John  Rarlck's  presence  on  Capitol 
Hill,  now  that  he  is  a  "graduate  studeiii  " 
ironi  that  particular  vantage  point,  there 
will  be  new  horizons  to  challenge  lilm.  We 
who  have  watched  C-ongressman  Rarlck  from 
the  days  when  he  was  a  District  Judge  In 
East  and  West  Feliciana  Parishes,  know  that 
he  Is  the  living  proof  of  the  old  adage.  'When 
the  gomg  gels  tough,  the  tough  get  going  " 
He  Is  also  living  proof  that  "One  with  God 
is  a  Majority.  "  True,  his  people  have  been 
taking  on  the  color  as  a  "Dispossessed  Major- 
ity" in  recent  years,  but  pendulums  do 
swing  In  both  directions.  What  "his  kind  of 
people"  recognize  how  the  Masters  of  the 
Media,  working  with  unaaslnillable  minor- 
ities are  altering  our  form  of  government, 
then  there  will  be  an  overwhelrilng  awaken- 
ing. 
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BELATED    TRIBUTE    TO    PIONEER 
PRIEST 


A     SALUTE     TO     THE     JEFFERSON 
COUNTY   HOUSING   AUTHORITY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  15,  1974 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
counties  in  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  wliich  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  in  the  Hou.se.  i.s 
JefTerson  County. 

On  Wednesday,  October  9.  1974.  the 
Jefferson  County  Hou-sing  Authority  took 
an  action  which  I  feel  is  desei-ving  recog- 
nition by  all  of  us  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Jefferson  County  Housing  Author- 
ity presented  a  check  in  the  amount  of 
$2,051.91  to  the  Jefferson  County  Com- 
missioners which  represented  excess 
funds  received  from  rental  moneys  in  the 
lioiising  program  in  Jefferson  County. 

As  you  know,  the  housing  authority  Is 
exempt  under  Federal  law  from  paying 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes  and  did 
not  have  to  pay  any  money  to  the  county. 
The  housing  authority,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  Seti'ee.  the  executive 
director,  felt  it  proper  to  return  the 
money  to  the  county  and  borough  gov- 
ernments. 

There  are  few  hoaxing  authorities  in 
America  that  are  operating  In  the  black 
like  the  Jefferson  County  Housing  Au- 
thority and  I  felt  that  such  responsibility 
and  administrative  capability  should  be 
shared  with  mv  colleagues  a.s  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  with  housing  prob- 
lems when  properly  handled. 


HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN,  JR. 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  15,  1974 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
was  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  ceremony  in  my  district 
honoring  the  patriarch  of  American 
Polonia,  Father  Leopold  Moczygemba. 
This  sturdy  pioneer  priest,  attracted  to 
the  new  land  as  a  missionary,  was  so  im- 
pressed that  he  wrote  his  family  and 
friends  in  Poland,  attracting  almost  100 
families  to  Join  him.  When  they  arrived, 
they  held  a  Oiristmas  Eve  mass  and 
found  the  firtit  Polish-American  settle- 
ment in  Parma  Maria,  Tex. 

Last  Sunday,  the  Most  Reverend 
Francis  J.  Purey.  archbishop  of  San 
Antonio,  more  than  40  other  priests,  and 
liundreds  of  south  Texas  participated  in 
a  retirement  of  Father  Moczygemba's  re- 
mains near  the  site  of  that  1854  Christ- 
mas Eve  mass. 

Father  Moczygemba's  performance  of 
his  priestly  duties  took  him  back  to  his 
native  land,  to  Rome,  to  other  areas  of 
our  country,  as  detailed  at  the  ceremon^v 
last  Sunday  in  a  stirring  address  by  Rev. 
Msgr.  Erwin  A.  Juraschek  of  San  An- 
tonio, president  of  the  Polish  American 
Priests  Association.  Monsignor  Jura- 
schek not  only  told  the  history  of 
Father  Moczygemba's  labors  but  cited 
the  inspiration  of  his  labo...  and  his 
bravery  to  all  of  us  who  now  live  in  South 
Texas. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  the  message 
of  Monsignor  Juraschek  with  my  col- 
leagues : 

BrLATED     TIHBtTTF 

To  this  place  today,  we  have  brought  our 
lamps,  :illed  with  the  oil  of  hope,  to  the 
altar  of  the  past,  to  totich  their  wicks  to  the 
eternal  flames  of  memory  and  inspiration.  In 
their  growing  light,  we  see  the  young  priest 
Leopold.  In  full  flower  Is  the  Palth  which 
hLs  parents  planted  early  In  his  soul,  even 
a.s  they  tilled  the  open  plains  of  Poland,  un- 
der skiee  as  endless  as  the  power  of  God,  yet 
clouded  over  by  the  twin  tyrannies  of  Prus- 
sian rule  and  meagre  crops 

We  see  the  young  priest  Leopold,  schooled 
in  Italy,  ministering  to  the  Catholics  of 
southern  Germany.  And.  then,  his  vision,  his 
dream.  Illumined  by  th«  Inspiring  heroism  of 
his  brother  FYanclscans  centuries  earlier,  re- 
membering them  then  as  we  remember  him 
today.  Remembering  them  as.  In  the  name 
of  Christ  Jes-us.  they  trod  the  stubborn, 
vengeful  soil  of  Texas.  His  dream— his 
vision — his  Franciscan  he*rt  aflame  with  the 
Inspiration  of  his  Spanish  brothers'  sacri- 
fices, so  ancient  even  then  but  yet  to  be 
redeemed.  A  sea  crossed  and  then  a  second. 
Not  yet  28.  But  five  years  a  priest.  He  stood 
at  last  upon  the  soil  to  which  God  had  sum- 
moned him;  to  which  he.  In  turn,  would 
beckon  the  loved  ones  of  his  youth — hts  kin, 
his  neighbors,  the  very  brothers  of  his 
parents'  flesh:  to  which,  today,  we  return 
his  mortal  self. 

They  came,  crossing  those  same  seas,  their 
hopes  and  dreams  bounding  upwards  with 
the  cresting  waves.  They  landed,  and  at  once 
learned  the  full  price  of  liberty.  For  some, 
the  payment  was  impoverishing,  taking  all 
they  had.  their  lives.  Their  blood  arawn  from 
them    by    the    yellow-fever    mosquito.    The 
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warmth  driven  from  them  by  the  cruel,  north 
winds   of   that    winter   120   years   ago. 

Prom  the  land  which  had  given  them  little, 
they  brought  little  with  them.  A  few  dollars 
to  buy  land,  a  few  belongings  which  could 
be  lotuled  on  a  hand  cart  and  pushed  from 
Galveston  to  Sen  Antonio  In  a  three  week's 
march.  But  they  brought  great  stores  of  what 
their  ancient  land  had  given  them  freely, 
their  faith  In  the  ministrations  of  Christ's 
church,  and  a  Christ  Crucrlfled  to  pray  by, 
taken  down  from  the  walls  of  the  only 
church  they  had  ever  known,  carried  upon 
waters  and  to  a  land  they  had  never  known. 

On  Christmas  eve,  they  came  to  the  virgin 
soil  of  the  Rio  Clbolo,  of  the  Rio  San  An- 
tonio. They  called  it  Panna  Maria.  They  took 
their  cross  to  a  high  hUl.  Beneath  a  shelter- 
ing oak  and  under  the  outstretched  bleesing 
of  the  Moses  who  had  called  them  out  of  the 
land  of  oppression  and  want,  they  sang  the 
Joyous  songs  of  Christmas.  That  night.  Panna 
Maria  gave  birth  to  a  new  people,  the  first 
of  their  breed,  the  Polish-Americans.  In  this 
New  World,  they  would  advance  In  grace  and 
wisdom  and  be  ever  about  their  heavenly 
Father's  business. 

A  chosen  people,  a  people  chosen  to  stai-d 
beneath  a  flag  which  had  signalled  the  vic- 
tory of  Englishmen  over  a  British  king,  to 
work  beside  the  Indians  who  had  found 
Christ  under  the  Spanish  flag,  to  break  virgin 
Texas  soil  alongside  Germans  who,  like  them- 
selves, had  escajjed  the  Prussian  gun. 

They  came  down  from  the  hill  that  Christ- 
mas eve  120  years  ago — to  find  shelter,  to 
rest,  to  sleep,  and  In  the  coming  years  to 
subdue  the  soil,  endure  the  pitiless  stare  of 
a  dry  and  cloudless  sky.  They  would  give 
birth  and  witness  birth  and  their  grandsons 
and  great  grandsons  would  twice  make  the 
trip  back  to  Europe,  there  to  put  down 
again  and  yet  again  the  enemy  they  thought 
they  had  escap>ed  forever. 

Their  Moses  was  not  to  see  their  Promised 
Land  In  the  fullness  of  Its  promise.  Father 
Leopold  moved  on,  driven  now  by  a  new 
vision.  Only  years  later  would  he  return, 
briefly,  to  see  the  land,  softened  at  last  by 
their  unrelenting  sweat,  yielding  up  its  prod- 
uct. Its  plenty,  Its  prosperity.  But  driven 
now.  compelled.  To  San  Antonio.  To  Galves- 
ton. To  New  Tork.  As  the  first  leader  of 
his  order  In  America.  As  a  simple  priest  again 
In  Rome,  hearing  confessions  In  four  lan- 
guages. Back  again  In  America.  In  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  As  president  of  the  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  Union.  In  all  these  rolee,  In 
all  these  places,  his  thoughts  and  labors  were 
shaped  by  a  single  dream,  a  seminary  for 
young  Polish-Americans.  It  opened  its  doors 
in  Detroit  32  years  after  the  first  Christmas 
eve  in  Panna  Maria.  Four  years  and  a  few 
months  later  the  doors  of  eternity  opened 
and  Father  Leopold  stepped  through.  Today, 
the  soil  of  Panna  Maria  Is  opened  anew,  to 
receive  what  renuilns  of  that  powerful  body, 
driven  for  63  years  by  that  determined, 
priestly  soul. 

Our  minds  open  to  the  memory  of  his  vi- 
sion. Our  hearts  open  to  the  inspiration  of 
his  courage.  Our  hands  open  to  the  touch 
of  his  strength.  We  welcome  him  home.  We 
welcome  him  aa  a  hero,  as  a  giant  who  shaped 
history,  who  brought  great  things  Into  being. 
We  cherish  what  he  has  given  us.  We  are 
proud  of  being  one  with  him  In  Palth  and 
In  blood. 

Father  Leopold  Moczygemba  beckons  us 
even  now.  to  yet  another  Promised  Land.  It 
Is  filled  with  the  mUk  which  nourishes  our 
faithfulness  to  the  Individual  destiny  which 
God  has  set  before  each  of  us.  It  Is  filled  with 
the  honey  which  makes  the  yoke  of  Christ 
sweet.  Father  Leopold  has  charted  our  course. 
Once  again,  we  prepare  to  leave  the  land  of 
the  old  and  familiar,  clouded  over  by  com- 
promises with  the  Devil  and  concessions  to 
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the  flesh.  We  take  down  the  cross  of  the 
Crucified  Christ  from  walls  stained  by  the 
Inglorious  past.  We  foUow  once  again,  to 
break  virgin  soil,  to  bring  forth  a  harvest 
of  Justice  and  virtue,  to  bring  the  warmth 
of  Christ  to  those  who  suffer  In  the  cruel, 
north  wind. 

We  dare  today  to  act  bravely  because  he 
lived  bravely.  We  resolve  to  endure,  to  dream 
relentlessly,  because  he  showed  us  how. 
Through  his  example,  he  has  placed  greatness 
within  our  grasp.  We  touch  our  lamp>s  to 
the  undying  torch.  In  their  surging  light,  we 
remember.  The  memory  moves  us  once  again 
to  take  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  to  cross  alien 
seas,  to  find  the  Promised  Land  which  Is  in 
the  soul  of  each  of  us. 

Rev.  Msgr.  Ebwin  A.  Jukaschek. 
President,  Polish  ^gierican  Priests'  As- 
sociation. W 


STATEMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  15,  1974 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  riding  to  South  Dakota  with  the 
President.  The  President's  departure 
schedule  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
remain  here  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of 
the  conference  report  on  S.  3007  which 
I  surely  would  do  if  I  could  remain  in  the 
Chamber  when  that  measure  is  consid- 
ered. I  have  shared  by  views  on  this  im- 
portant matter  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, both  in  private  conversations, 
and  in  testimony  to  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  this  issue. 

I  would  now  like  to  give  the  reasons  I 
support  this  conference  report  to  all  of 
mj'  colleagues,  and  to  urge  them  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  measure : 

Statement 

This  measure  presents  an  opportunity  to 
right  a  long  standing  wrong  and  to  put  an 
end  to  accusations  by  Indian  leaders  that  our 
Government  does  not  stand  by  Its  commit- 
ments to  our  Indian  people.  Section  2  of  S. 
3007  would  amend  section  2  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  ex- 
penditures by  the  United  States  for  "food, 
rations,  or  provisions"  shall  no  longer  be 
deemed  "payments"  on  a  tribal  land  claim. 

Although  couched  in  terms  of  a  general 
change  In  the  law,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  Intended  to  apply,  and,  according 
to  data  furnished  by  the  Commission  to  the 
Committee,  actually  would  apply,  with  only 
Insignificant  exceptions,  exclusively  to  the 
ftimous  Black  Hills  claim  of  the  Missouri 
Sioux  Nation.  This  case,  which  first  was  filed 
In  the  Court  of  Claims  during  1923.  but 
which  today,  over  50  years  later,  remains 
pending  and  undecided,  unquestionably  rep- 
resents the  worst  example  of  Justice  delayed 
being  Justice  denied  In  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican Jurisprudence. 

In  aboriginal  times,  the  Mlsaotirl  Sioux 
Nation  waa  the  dominant  Indian  tribe  on  the 
Oreat  Plains,  using  and  occupying  a  vast 
area  In  the  present  States  of  North  and 
South  Dakota.  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
braska. Over  the  years  the  Sioux  landhold- 
Ings  have  been  drastically  reduced,  until 
they  now  occupy  parts  of  seven  reservations 
which  lie  within  my  District  In  South  Da- 
kota. Of  the  estimated  60.000  Mlsslurl  Sioux 
presently  living  throughout  the  country,  ap- 
proximately 30,000  are  my  constituents  As  Is 
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the  case  for  Indians  generally,  they  are  at 
the  very  bottom  rung  of  the  economic  ladder, 
with  ptoverty  and  unemployment  rates  many 
times  the  national  average. 

In  the  rapid  descent  of  the  Missouri  Sioux 
from  poAer  and  affluence  to  destitution,  no 
single  event  played  a  more  slg'alficant  role 
than  on  Government's  taking  of  the  Black 
Hills  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  February  26. 
1877  (19  Stat,  at  L  254)  The  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  in  a  decision  handed  down 
earlier  this  year,  already  has  determined  that 
the  1877  Act  violated  the  Sioux  Treaty  of 
April  29.  1868  (15  Stat  at  L  635)  and  thus 
constituted  a  taking  of  Sioux  land  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  A  full  record 
concerning  the  historic  background  and  legal 
consequences  of  the  1877  Act  has  been  com- 
piled during  hearings  before  the  Sut>com- 
mittee  on  Indian  Aflairs  and  need  not  be 
given  in  detail  In  this  letter.  Suffice  it  to 
say  for  present  purposes  that  the  taking  of 
the  Black  Hills  is  so  Important  not  only  be- 
cause this  country  unilaterally  deprived  the 
Indians  of  such  valuable  property — 7.345.157 
acres  inside  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation 
with  known  gold  deposits  of  incalculable 
worth,  plus  abrogation  of  treaty-guaranteed 
off -reservation  hunting  rights — but  more 
particularly  because  the  1877  Act  marked  a 
turning  point  In  relations  between  the 
Unived  States  and  the  Missouri  Sioux  the 
p>olnt  at  which  the  FWleral  Government 
farced  the  Sioux  into  dependency;  the  point 
at  which  the  Sioux  no  longer  could  believe 
oiir  Nation's  word 

So  great  was  the  wToiig.  so  devastating  and 
far-reaching  was  the  impact  ol  the  1877  Act 
upon  Sioux  society  that  the  Black  Hills  claim 
literally  has  become  part  of  the  Sioux  way 
of  life  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
generations  of  Sioux  have  looked  to  redress 
of  that  grievance  as  their  lodestar,  as  the 
ultimate  test  of  whether  the  United  States 
In  fact  has  changed  Its  policies  towards  In- 
dians. I  need  hardly  add  what  Is  all  too 
self-evident :  that  many  of  these  generations 
have  gone  to  their  death  with  their  hoF>es 
unrequited  Fifty  years  is  simply  too  long  to 
wait  for  Justice  Our  Government  should  not 
and.  indeed.  c;annot  alTord  to  allow  this  blot 
upon  our  national  honor  to  dra^  through  the 
courts  any  further 

Last  years  disorders  at  Wounded  Knee  may 
no  longer  be  fresh  in  our  minds  However. 
the  rabble-rousers  who  fomented  trouble 
there  used  as  their  rallying  cry  the  Qovern- 
meni's  breach  of  the  1868  Sioux  Treaty  and 
the  taking  of  the  Black  Hills  Such  a  siren 
song  could  have  struck  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  hearts  of  all  the  Missouri  Sioux,  and  it  Is 
a  tribute  to  this  fine  people  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  still  placed  their  faith  in 
the  United  States.  I  suggest  that  it  makes 
good  public  policy  as  well  as  good  fiscal  policy 
now  to  take  the  rabble-rousers'  slogans  away. 
In  short,  let  Congress  take  action  to  fore- 
stall a  new  outbreak,  and  not  Just  leave  the 
Executive  and  the  courts  to  respond  when  a 
crisis  already  has  arisen. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  me  relate 
the  language  of  the  conference  report  before 
us.  As  Is  cogently  pointed  out  In  the  report 
on  S  3007.  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate: 

"The  United  States  never  ha«  paid  the 
Sioux  a  cash  consideration  for  the  Black 
Hills  land  and  mlneraLs  taken  under  the  Act 
of  February  18.  1877.  Article  6  of  the  1877 
Act  did  provide,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  furnish  the  Sioux  "with  sub- 
sistence consisting  of  a  ration  for  each  Indi- 
vidual of  a  pwund  and  a  half  of  beef  (or  in 
lieu  thereof,  one-half  pound  of  bacon  1 ,  one- 
half  pound  of  flour,  and  one-half  pound  of 
corn  •  •  •  until  the  Indians  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves '  The  CommLssion  has  de- 
termined that  the  furnishing  of  rations  to 
the  Sioux  constituted  a  payment  on  the 
Black  Hills  claim  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
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tlon  2  of  the  Indian  Claims  Comm^lon  Act 
and  thus  that  the  value  of  such  rations  must 
be  deducted   from   the  value  of  tht  land   In 
order  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  Just  com- 
pensation  due    the   Sioux    The   Otfvernment 
has  asserted  that  the  United  Statesfexpended 
almast  $25  million  for  Sioux    proMlslons'  up 
to    1924.    a   figure    which.    If   verified,    would 
.substantially  wipe  out  the  Black  I^Ils  claim. 
"The  facts  are,  as  the  Commlssgjn  found, 
that   the   United   States  disarmed  the  Sioux 
and   denied   them   their   traditional   hunting 
areas   In   an   elTort    to   force    the   ame  of   the 
Blacfc  Hills    Having  violated  the  laB8  Treaty 
and   having  reduced   the   Indians  %o  starva- 
tion,   the  United   States  should   n<jt   now   be 
In  the  position  of  saying  that  the  fatlons  It 
funiLshed  constituted  payment  for"  the  land 
which    it    took.    In    short,    the    Got-ernment 
committed  two  wrongs,  first,  it  deprived  the 
Sioux  of   their   livelihood;    then    It   deprived 
the   Sioux   of   their    land     What    thp    TTT'iifd 
States   gave   back    In    rations   shoulf   not   be 
stretched  to  cover  both  wrongs." 

Adoption  of  the  conference  r^)ort  on 
S.  3007  would  correct  the  above-described  in- 
equity bv  amending  section  2  of  tl^e  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  to  provide  that 
■  'ood,  rations,  or  provisions"  sha^  not  be 
deemed  to  be  payments  on  a  land  cfelm.  and 
thus  would  In.sure  that  the  Missouri  Sioux 
will  be  paid  the  full  fair  market  "value  of 
their  property  as  of  the  taking  dat4,  Febrii- 
ary  28  1877  in  the  Black  HlUs  case-t--and,  as 
previously  noted,  this  Is  the  only  significant 
case  afTe;'?d  bv  the  pending  bill— such  a 
.change  In  the  law  also  would  ellmaiate  the 
necessity  for  a  prolonged  and  expenjlve  OSA 
Investigation  Into  the  amount  of  ratlon.s 
furnished  under  the  1877  Act,  atid  thus 
would  move  thl.s  long-delayed  clalr^  a  sub- 
stantial way  further  to  a  final  decLsltm  That 
reault,  I  am  convinced,  clearly  la  in  tfte  inter- 
eat  of  both  the  United  States  and  trte  Sioux. 
As  feu-  as  I  am  aware,  no  opposltlc|n  exlst-s 
to  approval  of  S   3007  In  principle. 

In  summary,  the  time  has  come.  I  believe, 
when  Congress  Itself  should  act  in  retiitlon  to 
the  Black  Hills  claim  and  passing  tUe  prob- 
lem back  to  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  abdication  of 
that  responsibility  Secondly,  although  vest- 
ing the  Commission  with  discretioa  to  al- 
low or  disallow  gratuities  as  ofTsets  a^lnst  a 
tribal  claim  has  been  a  long-recognizeO  prac- 
tice, following  that  pattern  cleaily  seems 
inapproprUte  In  the  Black  Hills  situation 
where  the  United  States  concededly  deprived 
the  Sioux  in  a  single  transaction  of  twt>  prop- 
erty rights,  their  land  and  their  livelihood. 
Lastly,  authorizing  the  CommlsSlon  to  pass 
upon  whether  payments  for  food  should  be 
treated  as  payments  for  land  will  fflustrate 
one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  {^ending 
bill,  the  elimination  of  a  long  and -expen- 
sive GSA  investigation  into  these  atpendi- 
tures. 
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are  unparalleled  in  Chinese  history.  Even 
the  visitor  has  freedom  of  movement  and 
speech  Quite  unlike.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Communist  controlled  mainland,  with 
which  it  is  still  in  a  state  of  war. 

It  is  appropriate  and  fitting  too.  to 
state  at  this  time  Americas  pledge  to 
Taiwan,  to  preserve  this  free  outpost  in 
the  Pacific  against  military  and  eco- 
nomic catastrophe. 

On  this  day  which  has  such  signifi- 
cance for  our  Republic  of  China  friends 
I  merely  say  congratulations,  your 
strength  is  in  your  freedom.  With  this 
you  will  survive  and  continue  your  grow- 
ing role  in  affair^ of  the  worl'J. 


October  15,  19?i 


FREE  CHINA 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NITW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  15,  1974 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  tnarks 
the  69d  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 
China.  Reflecting  on  this  day  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  pillar  of  freedom  b  few 
miles  off  the  shores  of  the  Comiiunlst 
mainland  will  remain  free  and  strong. 

In  the  past  25  years  on  the  island  of 
Taiwan,  under  the  giildance  of  its  sym- 
bol and  President.  Chiang  Kal-shdc,  the 
Republic  of  China  has  developed  Into  a 
great  economic  force  in  the  world  The 
freedoms  the  citizens  of  Taiwan  enjoy 


FARM  PRODUCTIVITY  ABROAD 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  15.  1974 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr  Speaker,  increasing 
agricultural  production  in  poor  coun- 
tries abroad  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we 
are  to  make  lasting  headway  in  combat- 
ting hunger  afflicting  millions  of  men. 
women,  and  children. 

An  article  by  Edgar  Owens  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
stresses  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  small  farm,  labor  intensive  ag- 
riculture. Mr.  Owens  was  a  witness  at 
joint  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
hearings  last  month  on  U.S.  policy  and 
world  food  needs. 

Following  the  hearings.  I  introduced  a 
resolution  with  bipartisan  cosponsorship 
which  deals  with  the  world  food  situa- 
tion. The  resolution.  House  Resolution 
1399.  has  been  approved  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  is  awaiting  House 
action.  The  resolution  favors,  among 
other  things,  vigorous  efforts  to  increase 
farm  productivity  in  poor  countries 
through  labor  intensive,  small  farm 
agriculture. 

Following  are  some  excerpts  from  Mi. 
Owens'  article,  "World  Lilliputs  Hold  the 
Answer  to  Famine  Threat.  "  which  was 
published  by  the  Washington  Post 
October  13. 1974: 

ExcEEPTS  Prom  World  Lii-Liptrrs  Hold 
THE  Answer  to  Pamine  Threat 
(By  Edgar  Owens) 
The  real  nature  of  the  world  food  prob- 
lem ...  is  specifically  a  shortage  of  food- 
grains — wheat,  rice  and  corn  are  the  most 
familiar  to  Americans.  For  the  pitifully  poor, 
the  foodgraln  of  their  area  is  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  their  diet.  Just  a  single  food 
represents  the  difTerence  between  hunger  and 
satisfaction  for  literally  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people.  Countries  can  increase  their  pro- 
duction of  foodgralns  only  by  Increasing 
yields  per  acre  because  nearly  all  the  arable 
land  in  developing  countries  is  already  be- 
ing cultivated.  For  tlils  reason,  food-grain 
productivity  is  the  key  indicator  of  a  coun- 
try's ability  to  grow  enough  food  to  feed  its 
own  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"BmphaslG  on  yields  per  acre  is  relatively 
recent.  Through  6,000  years  of  history,  food 
production  has  be«n  increcksed  primarily  by 
opening  new  lands  for  cultivation  as  pKjpula- 
tions  gradually  expanded.  In  recent  decadee, 
oountrlee  have  begun  to  exhaust  tlielr  sup- 


ply of  land.  Fortunately  for  the  worlds  peo- 
ples, this  exhaustion  happened  to  coincide 
with   the   explosion    of   agricultural   science. 

The   'biochemical   agricultural   revolution' 

improved  seeds,  fertilizer,  disease  and  pest 
control — has  become  the  route  to  more  food 
through  higher  yields  per  acre 

"ThU  shift  from  'extensive'  to  'intensive' 
farming,  which  began  in  Japan  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  became  widespread  in 
the  West  during  the  period  of  World  War  II 
During  the  1930s,  food-grain  j-lelds  in  rich 
and  poor  countries  alike  were  low.  Since  the 
Second  World  War.  however,  yields  In  the 
rich  lands  have  bounded  upwards  so  rapidly 
that  today  they  are  2'-2  times  higher  than  in 
the  poor  countries  1 2.840  pounds  per  acre  as 
compared  to  1.135  pounds) . 

"Because  the  population  of  the  developing 
lands  has  risen  faster  than  their  farm  pro- 
ductivity, the  countries  have  shifted  from 
being  food-grain  exporters  to  food-grain  im- 
porters. Before  World  War  II,  the  poor  coun- 
trle.5  exported  12  million  tons  of  food-grains 
annually,  mostly  to  Western  Europe.  In  1972. 
these  countries  imported  44  million  tons  of 
food-grains,  mostly  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada 


To  Americans,  accustomed  to  multi- 
hundred-acre  farms,  big  tractors  and  a  con- 
stant decline  in  the  number  of  farmers, 
viewing  the  farm  economy  of  developing 
countries  must  seem  like  Gulliver  In  the 
Land  of  Liniput.  Pour-lfths  of  the  farms  In 
poor  nations  bltc  less  than  12  acres.  In  the 
very  crowded  countries,  such  as  E^gypt.  Tai- 
wan. Bcuigeladesh.  Indonesia,  as  weU  as  rich 
Japan,  the  average  farm  Is  as  little  2  or  3 
acres,  hardly  a  cabbage  patch  to  an  American 
farmer  Clearly  the  big  tractors  and  com- 
bines which,  to  Gulliver,  are  synonymous 
with  modern  agriculture  In  his  own  country 
do  not  flt  the  Lilliputian  farms  of  the  de- 
veloping world 

"Further,  there  are  seemingly  endless 
numbers  of  farmers  cultivating  these  tiny 
plots  In  relative  terms.-  the  poor  countries 
have  50  or  75,  even  as  many  as  100,  times 
as  many  farmers  as  the  United  States.  It  It 
possible  to  organize  a  high  productivity  agrl- 
ciUture  In  LllUput? 

"The  world  food  problem  is  really  a  prob- 
lem of  political  win.  or  rather  the  lack  of  It. 
In  all  but  a  handful  of  developing  countries. 
In  most  developing  countries,  agricultural 
advance  has  been  concentrated  on  their  own 
Gullivers.  In  Mexico,  for  example,  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  farms— large,  mechanized  and  Ir- 
rigated— account  for  four-fifths  of  the  In- 
crease in  agricultural  production  The  one- 
sixth  of  Mexico's  farmers  who  cultivate  them 
are  ppoeperlng,  but  half  of  Mexico's  farmers 
actually  have  less  money  today  than  In  1950. 
These  poor  farmers,  also  continue  to  have  a 
baby  a  year,  for  among  the  pitifully  poor 
there  still  lingers  the  notion  that  more  hands 
mean  more  work — and  therefore  more  food 
Mexico's  "dual  farm  economy,"  a  handful 
of  GuUlvers  and  a  multitude  of  rapidly 
multiplying  LUUputlans,  Is  alas,  the  com- 
mon pattern  throughout  the  developing 
world.  TTie  Gullivers  often  are  as  productive 
as  farmers  In  the  rich  countries.  But  the 
comblnavlon  of  the  two  groups  adds  up  to 
mediocre  national  performance — Mexico's 
food-grain  yields  of  Egypt  and  Taiwan — and 
the  threat  of  hunger. 

"The  place  to  look  is  Japan,  Egypt,  Taiwan 
and.  to  a  lesser  extent.  South  Korea,  the 
four  countries  that  have  found  a  way  to 
combine  microscopic  farms  and  a  superabun- 
dance of  farmers  with  a  modern  science- 
based  agriculture  in  which  both  the  pro- 
ductivity and  Incomes  of  2-acre  farmers  rise, 
"Such  a  system  is  known  as  "small-farm, 
labor-intensive"  agriculture. 

"As  compared  to  American  fanning,  small 
farm  systems  rely  relatively  much  more  on 
agricultural  chemicals,  such  as  fertilizer,  as 
the    means    of    Increasing    output    and    on 
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farming  techniques,  or  "cultural  practices," 
many  of  them  carried  out  by  hand.  The  rea- 
son the  small  Egyptian  or  Taiwanese  farms 
can  usually  outcompete  the  American  farmer 
on  a  per-acre  basis  is  that  the  farmer  on  a 
small  farm  works  harder  and  longer  on  each 
oi  nis  acres 

'The  improbable  feature  of  small  farm  sys- 
tems to  Americans  Is  the  use  of  small-sized 
farm  machinery  and  tools  to  supplement 
human  effort,  not  replace  It,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  work  farmers  can  do  rather  than 
drive  them  off  the  land  It  Is  this  concept  of 
mechanization  which  explains  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  hard-working  farmers  on  the 
tiny  plots  of  Egypt  and  Taiwan. 

"Egypt  and  Taiwan  have  combined  this 
unusual  vise  of  farm  machinery  with  land 
reform,  protection  of  their  tenant  farmers, 
cooperatives  that  work,  high  taxes  to  finance 
the  cost  of  rural  public  Investment.  Integ- 
rity In  public  administration  and  the  ac- 
counting of  farmers'  funds  and  other  activi- 
ties which  make  up  what  the  experts  call 
"rural  development." 

■  It  Is  this  emphasis  on  the  non-technolog- 
ical Issues  of  agricultural  advance  that  sep- 
arate Eigypt  and  Taiwan  from  other  develop- 
inz  countries.  These  are  precisely  the  Issues 
that  are  politically  sensitive  But  experience 
tells  us  that  without  legal  protection  and 
strong  local  institutions  there  can  be  neither 
equity  nor  high  productivity  In  agricultural 
development.  Without  legal  protection,  small 
farmers  will  continue  to  be  exploited  in 
traditional  ways  by  the  Gullivers  of  their 
country.  Without  strong  local  institutions, 
2-acre  farmers  will  not  get  their  2-acre  share 
of  credit  and  fertilizer  and  access  to  the 
market  to  sell  the  Increased  production  which 
fertilizer  makes  possible. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  complex  problem  of  small  farm  devel- 
opment, and  whether  and  how  the  United 
States  might  be  able  to  help,  was  clearly 
recognized  a  year  ago  by  the  House  Foreign 
AfTairs  Committee. 

With  remarkably  little  notice  by  the  press 
and  the  public,  the  committee  Initiated,  and 
the  Congress  passed,  the  most  significant 
policy  change  in  the  history  of  the  always 
controversial  "foreign  aid"  program.  Future 
forelcn  aid.  said  the  Congress,  is  to  be  aimed 
directly  at  the  people  Congress  described  as 
the  "poorest  majority."  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  villagers  and  urban  slum  dwellers 
whom  Americans  have  always  wanted  to  be 
i.'ie  beneficiaries  of  American  help.  Most  of 
the  "poorest  majority,"  more  than  half  the 
total  population  of  the  developing  countries, 
a'e  small  farmers  The  Congress  disdained 
Gulllver-llke  "made  in  America"  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  Lilllput  and  endorsed  the 
concentration  of  American  help  In  those 
countries,  and  there  are  some,  where  the 
problems  of  the  "poorest  majority"  are  being 
recognized. 

The  November  World  Food  Conference  in 
Rome  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
show^  that  we  are  trying  to  understand  the 
food  population  problem  and  want  others 
to  understand  It.  too." 


GENOCIDE  IN  30ST0N 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtTISIAKA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  15.  1974 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
busing  in  Boston  has  forced  national  at- 
tention on  the  parents  of  schoolchildren 
in  the  area,  but  has  done  little  to  explain 
the  frustrations  of  those  parents  mainly 
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of  Irish  or  Negro  extraction,  in  forced 
busing  of  the  children  to  achieve  .'•acia] 
balance. 

Even  the  inlernational  one-worlders  at 
the  United  Nations  condemned  as  geno- 
cide the  "forced  transfer  of  children  to 
another  human  group"  for  the  expressed 
purpose  of  destroying  the  identity  of  the 
children. 

The  act  of  biasing  schoolchildren  for 
the  express  purpose  of  achieving  racial 
balance  comes  precisely  within  the  in- 
tent of  the  international  crime  of  geno- 
cide. For  busing  is  being  required  or 
manipulated  "to  destroy  in  whole  or  in 
part"  cultural  differences  by  intermixing 
different  races  as  well  as  national  origins 
to  achieve  the  amiounced  goal  of  over- 
coming racial  identity  in  schoolchildren, 
an  unnatural  racial  balance. 

The  liberal's  fascist  iron  fist  is  shew- 
ing again  in  Boston.  Let  Americans 
awaken  lest  they  be  denied  immortality 
through  their  children.  Wliile  I  am  not 
and  never  have  been  an  advocate  of  or 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations  move- 
ment, I  do  feel  that  our  colleagues  might 
f^nd  of  interest  the  record  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  debates  on 
the  Greek  Amendments  to  the  Genocide 
Treaty,  which  culminated  as  article  II 
(e)  to  include  "forced  transfer  of  chil- 
dren to  another  human  group"  under  the 
definition  of  the  crime  of  genocide. 

I  include  the  U.N.  debates  following  my 
remarks : 

VSTTTTD  Nations  General  .Assembly.  Third 
Session.  Sdcth  CoMMrmx.  Scmmary  Rec- 
ord OF.THE  82nd  Mefting.  HrLD  at  the  P.».- 

LA^  DE  CHAILLOT,  PARIS,  ON  OCTOBER  23     1948 
CONTENTS.     GENOCIDE.    DRAFT    CONVENTION    AND 
REPORT   OF  THE   ECONOMIC    AND   SOCIAL   COUN- 
CIL 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  remaining 
amendment  to  article  II  was  that  svibmltted 
by  the  Greek  delegation  and  providing  for 
the  add'tlon  of  a  final  paragraph  reading  as 
follows:  "(5)  Forced  transfer  of  children 
to  another  human  group",  (document  A^C. 
6/242). 

Mr  Valllndas  (Greece)  recalled  that  the 
draft  Convention  on  genocide  prepared  by  the 
Secretariat  Included  In  its  enumeration  nf 
t'^e  material  means  which  might  be  used  for 
cmmitting  genocide  the  "forced  transfer  of 
children  to  another  human  group'  .  That 
clause  was  classified  among  the  means  of  cul- 
tural genocide  and  he  would  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
experts  who  had  advised  the  Secretariat  In 
the  prepnraticn  of  the  draft  Conventlor. 
"were  agreed  that  this  point  shovild  be  cov- 
ered by  the  Convention  on  genocide". 

Only  two  Governmerts  "lad  expressed  ♦heir 
views  on  that  rl?use.  The  French  Govern- 
ment was  In  principle  opposed  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  cultural  genocide  but  that  opposition 
surely  did  not  extend  to  the  special  case  of 
forced  transfer  of  children,  an  act  far  more 
serious  and  Indeed  barbarous  than  the  other 
acts  enumerated  in  the  first  draft  Conven- 
tion under  the  heading  a  cultural  genocide, 
such  as  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  a  na- 
tional language,  the  dest-uctlon  of  hooks  or 
of  historical  or  religious  monuments.  Such 
acts  could  be  covered  by  other  rules  of  in- 
ternational law,  especially  by  those  dealing 
with  the  protection  of  minorities.  The  forced 
transfer  of  children  on  the  other  hand  had 
not  only  cultural,  but  also  physical  and  bio- 
logical effects  since  It  Imposed  on  young  per- 
sons conditions  of  life  likely  to  cause  them 
serious  harm  or  even  death. 

The  United  States  Government,  although 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  cultural   geco- 
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clde  as  stated  In  the  first  draft  Convention, 
had  nevertheless  made  an  exception  in  the 
soeclal  case  of  the  forced  transfer  of  chil- 
dren to  another  human  group  The  draft 
convention  submitted  by  the  United  States 
included  the  clause  of  the  "forced  transfer  of 
children"  as  a  final  clause  Ir.  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  acts  constituting  physical  and 
biological  genocide 

TTie  amendment  now  sub.Tiltted  by  the 
Greek  delegation  had  the  same  end  In  view 
and  was  made  necessary  because  the  draft 
Convention  prepared  by  the  ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee did  not  Include  that  clause  In  the 
enumeration  of  Article  II 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  forced 
transfer  of  children,  committed  with  the  In- 
tention of  destroying  a  human  group  in 
vi'hole.  or  at  least  in  part,  constituted  geno- 
cide The  forced  transfer  of  children  could 
be  the  means  of  destroying  a  human  group 
as  efficient  a.s  that  of  Imposing  measures  in- 
tended to  prevent  births,  or  that  of  inflict- 
ing conditions  of  life  likely  to  cause  death 

Since  the  enumeration  of  the  acts  in  Arti- 
cle II  of  the  draft  Convention  was  restric- 
tive, the  Greek  delegation  wished  tc  empha- 
size the  necessity  of  including  the  "forced 
transfer  of  children"  It  was  a  means  of  com- 
mlttinp  genocide  used  not  only  in  the  past 
but  even  in  the  present 

Mr  Tarazl  (Syria)  said  that  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Greek  deleeation  wa« 
similar  to  that  submitted  by  his  deleeatlon 
and  was  being  met  by  the  same  criticism' 
The  Syrian  delegation  would  vote  in  favour 
of  the  Greek  amendment  since  it  consid- 
ered that  the  crime  of  genocide  was  not  con- 
fined only  to  the  destruction  of  a  human 
being,  but  included  also  the  element  of 
threat  of  destruction  In  the  case  under  dis- 
cussion that  element  constituted  a  decisive 
factor 

Mr  Morozov  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Rp- 
publicsi  considered  that  the  Greek  amend- 
ment, like  the  Syrian,  went  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  provisions  already  accepted  tin- 
der Article  n  That,  from  the  legal  point  of 
view,  was  the  main  objection  FVom  the  his- 
torical point  of  view  there  were  re'^crded 
many  acts  of  the  destruction  of  children 
and  young  people,  but  there  were  none  of 
forced  transfer  constituting  penoclde  The 
point  was  already  fully  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  draft  Convention  and  since  the 
Greek  amendment  wa.s  Justifiable  neither 
from  the  legal  nor  from  the  hi>;t.->r!cal  point 
of  view,  the  Soviet  delegation  would  vote 
against  it 

Mr  Manlni  y  Rlos  (Uruguay)  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  Greek  amendment  was  similar 
to  the  Syrian  of  which  a  correct  Interpreta- 
tion had  been  given  by  the  USSR  representa- 
tive But  the  Greek  amendment  dealt  with 
clearly  defined  cases  of  genocide  where  the 
destruction  of  human  groups  could  occur. 
Since  measures  to  prevent  births  had  beer. 
condemned,  so  also  shovild  be  condemi.ed 
measures  intended  to  destroy  a  new-  genera- 
tion through  abducting  Infants,  forcing 
them  to  change  their  religion,  educating 
them  to  become  enemies  of  their  own  pec  - 
pie  He  wotild  vote  In  favour  of  the  Greek 
amendment 

Mr.  Maktos  (United  States  of  America j 
stated  thft  although  he  had  voted  against 
the  Syrian  amendment,  he  would  vote  In 
favour  of  the  Greek  amendment  The  Syrian 
amendment  was  formulated  In  terms  too 
Indefinite  to  allow  of  strict  Interpretation— 
there  was.  for  example,  the  time  factor  which 
came  into  play  in  the  term  "subsequent  ill 
treatment",  it  went  beyond  the  definition 
of  the  crime  of  genocide  The  Greek  amend- 
ment on  the  other  hand  was  very  clear,  and 
he  would  ask  the  Committee  to  consider 
what  difference  there  was  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  destruction  of  a  group  between 
measures  taken  to  prevent  birth  half  an 
hour  before  the  birth  or  measures  of  abduc- 
tion taken  UaU  au  hour  after  the  birth. 
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Mr.  Rafaat  (Egypt)  asked  whaf  was  tlie 
precise  meaning  of  the  term  "forctd  traiis- 
ler".  Was  transfer  from  one  cdiniry  to 
another  Implied  or  was  the  reftrence  to 
transfer  from  one  political  or  rellgl«us  group 
to  another?  It  it  were  the  first,  then  the 
Greek  amendment  was  similar  to  ttje  Syrian: 


t  should 

Pakistan 

to  draft 

conver- 


hat    the 
he  same 


If  the  second,  then  the  amendmet, 
be    considered    together    with    the 
amendment   (document  AC. 6,  229) 
Article  III  which  dealt  with  forcec 
slou   to  another  religion. 

Mr.    ValUndas    (Greece)    stated 
Greek  amendment  was  couched  In 
terms  as  the  corresponding  provlslcln  in  the 
first  draft  Convention  prepared  by  tie  Secre 
tarlat  aiid   meant  the  forced   transfer  from 
one  human  group  to  another.  i 

Mr.  Lache  (Poland)  was  not  su|e  of  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  Greek  amendment. 
The  transfers  carried  out  by  the  Germans 
during  the  past  war  were  certainly  to  be 
condemned,  but  the  word  "transfir"  could 
also  be  applied  to  the  evacuation  of  children 
from  a  theatre  of  war.  such  evacuation  had 
In  fact  been  carried  out  by  institutions  work- 
ing under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations. 
He  Joined  with  the  representative  cf  Egypt 
In  asking  for  elucidation  of  the  point. 

Mr.  Vallmdas  (Greece)  stated  that  the 
Greek  delegation  had  not  had  In  irUnd  only 
a  specific  case  such  as  the  forced  transfer  of 
Greek  children.  There  had  In  pa^it  history 
occurred  cases  when  CTirlstlan  chtl*en  were 
abducted  and  taken  to  the  Ottomau  Empire. 
But  a  discussion  of  the  Greek  case'  was  not 
appropriate  In  a  Committee  en^jaged  In  draft- 
ing a  convention.  In  submitting  tha  amend- 
ment, the  Greek  delegation  was  mtrely  ac- 
tuated by  a  desire  to  contribute  t<|  a  more 
satisfactory  draft  and  to  secure  the  tiicluslon 
of  the  propo,>4ed  paragraph  In  the  enumera- 
tion under  Article  II  It  was  for  tfte  Com- 
mittee to  decide  If  forced  transfer  was  or 
was  not  an  efficient  means  of  destroying  a 
group.  Article  11  presupposed  Intent  to  de- 
stroy and  enumerated  types  of  act*.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  that  act  a|so  con- 
stituted an  efficient  means  of  cor^mlttlng 
genocide,  there  being  no  difference  between 
sterilization,  abortion,  and  abductloti 

Nor    was    It   primarily    an    act    of  cultural 
genocide.    It    could    In    certain    case4    be    so. 
but  U  could  be  perpetrated  with  thi 
to  destroy  or  to  cause  serious  harm 
bers  of  a  group. 

Mr.  Dlhlgo  (Cuba)  said  that,  if  the  Greek 
amendment  were  read  in  conjunction  with 
the  Introductory  paragraph  to  Article  II.  it 
would  be  seen  to  follow  on  sub-pamgraphs 
1  to  4  quite  appropriately.  [ 

Mr.  Kaeckenbeeck  (Belgium)  feartd  that. 
although  the  Greek  amendment  c(ivered  a 
very  Important  point,  Its  Inclusion  would 
broaden  too  much  the  scope  of  the  ronven- 
tlon  and  hamper  Its  prac'iciU  apj)|Uatton 
Certain  transfers  of  population  did  tot  nec- 
essarily mean  the  physical  de.stru^tlon  of 
groups  Kauckenbeeck  recalled  tUat  the 
Committee  had  rejected  the  Idea  of  declaring 
forced  displacement  In  general  to  be 
genocide.  Should  4t  now  decide  dlferently 
with  regard  to  the  displacement  of  children? 
It  was  necessary  to  take  a  decision  pri  cul- 
tural genocide  In  connexion  with  Article  III 
before  considering  the  Greek  amendment. 
He  added  that  the  wording  of  the  Amend- 
ment was  too  vague  j 

Mr.  Lachs  (Poland)  agreed  with  9\e  Bel- 
gian representative.  The  Greek  representa- 
tive had  not  sufficiently  clarified  th^  mean- 
ing of  his  amendment.  By  referring  to  the 
abduction  of  Greek  children,  the  Or^k  rep- 
resentative had  given  the  matter  a  Ol-^tlnct 
political   bent 

Mr.  Abdoh  (Iran)  felt  that,  as  thi  Greek 
amendment  concerned  cultural  as  well  as 
physical  genocide,  It  had  better  be  discussed 
after  Article  III  i 

Mr.  De  Beus  (Netherlands)  agreed  feat  the 
discussion  of  the  Greek  amendment  should 
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be  postponed  until  a  decMon  had  been 
taken  on  cultural  genocide.  There  might  be 
case."?  of  the  forced  transfer  of  children 
which  were  tantamount  to  genocide,  but.  In 
its  present  wording,  the  Greek  amendment 
was  too  vague  to  Justify  Immediate  adoption. 
Certain  questions  might  arise,  for  example, 
whether  forced  transfer  necessarily  meant 
mass  transfer;  whether  the  forcible  transfer 
of  children  to  schools  of  a  different  language 
or  religion  constituted  genocide 

Mr  Mactos  (United  States  of  .America) 
remarked  that  It  was  a  simple  mutter  for 
any  member  to  move  the  postponement  of 
an  amendment  which  the  member  did  not 
favour.  He  felt  that  the  Greek  amendment 
should  stand  on  its  own  merits  and  not  be 
associated  too  closely  with  cultural  geno- 
cide Even  If  it  were  subsequently  decided 
to  Include  culttiral  genocide  in  the  coiiven- 
tion.  a  Judge  considering  a  case  of  the  forced 
transfer  of  children  wculd  still  have  to  decide 
whother  physical  pen(.>clde  was  involved 

He  htre.ssed  that.  In  the  eyes  of  a  mother, 
there  was  little  difference  between  the  pre- 
vention of  a  birth  by  abortion  and  the  for- 
flhle  abduction  of  a  child  shortly  after  Its 
birth. 

Mr  Manlnl  y  Rlos  (Uruguay)  agreed  with 
the  United  State.s  representative  that  there 
was  no  rea.ion  why  .such  acts  of  physical 
genocide  shcnild  be  associated  with  cultural 
gencK'ide. 

Mr  ValUndas  (Greece)  emphasized  that 
the  addition  propo.sod  by  him  must  be  read 
as  fnliowlng  on  the  first  part  of  Article  II 
It  was  not  connected  with  cultural  genocide, 
but  with  the  destruction  of  a  group,  with 
physical  genocide. 

Mr.  Zourek  (Czechoslovakia)  observed  that 
the  Committee  unanimously  deprecated  the 
forced  transfer  of  children,  but  that  It  must 
bo  clear  of  Its  position.  Cases  or  transfer 
must  either  be  regarded  as  tomfforary.  as 
the  Polish  representative  had  .seemed  to 
Indicate,  or  else  as  cases  of  forced  transfer 
from  one  group  to  another;  in  the  latter  ca.se. 
the  amendment  would  have  to  be  considered 
In  connexion  with  the  Pakl.«!tan  amendment 
to  Artlrie  III  He  therefore  supported  the 
Belgian  proposal. 

The  Belgian  proposal  to  postpone  consid- 
eration of  the  Greek  amendment  until  Ar- 
ticle III  had  been  discussed  was  rejected  by 
20  V(He8  to  17.  with  5  abstentions. 

Mr.  Morczov  (Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics)  stated  that  no  one  had  been  able 
to  quote  hlstorlca'  cases  of  the  destruction 
of  a  group  effected  by  the  tran.sfer  of  chil- 
dren There  had  been  a  reference  to  Hitlerite 
crimes  committed  against  children;  the  aim 
of  the  transfer  of  children  by  the  Germans 
had.  however,  been  to  secure  slave  labour. 
If  the  children  later  died  In  tlie  perform- 
ance of  that  labour,  their  deaths  could  not 
be  directly  attributed  to  their  abdiictlon, 
i)ut  w.iuld  be  covered  by  point  (3).  In  the 
case  of  abdtictlons  carried  out  in  the  time 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  aim  had  been 
to  enslave  children  for  eco:iomlc  rea.sons.  The 
United  Slates  representative  had  a  wrong 
approach  to  the  problem  If  the  Intent  of 
the  forced  transfer  was  Indeed  to  destroy  a 
group,  the  four  previous  subparagraphs  at 
the  beglimlng  of  Article  II  would  apply. 

There  were  no  legal  groiir.ds  for  including 
the  Greek  amendment,  as  It  was  physical 
destmcilon  that  was  under  consideration, 
and  the  Greek  amendment  suddenly  took  up 
the  very  different  problem  of  the  transfer  of 
individuals 

Mr  Iksel  (Turkey)  explained  that  his 
voting  apaln.st  the  Greek  amendment  should 
not  be  associated  with  unfair  remarks  about 
the  Ottoman  Empire 

Mr  Maktos  (United  States  of  America) 
pointed  out  that  the  adjective  'forced"  ap- 
peared before  the  word  "transfer"  In  the 
Greek  amendment 

He  further  observed  that  Article  m  was 
coticerned  with  the  prohibition  of  language. 
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religion,  monuments,  et  cetera,  and  found 
it  difficult  to  see  how  the  transfer  of  chil- 
dren could  fit  into  that  context. 

The  Greek  amendment  (document  A/C.8/ 
242)  was  adopted  by  20  votes  to  13,  with  13 
abstentions. 


PROTEST   AGAINST   THE    TURKISH 
INVASION  OP  CYPRUS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  15.  1974 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Turkish  Government  in  in- 
vading Cyprus  were  immoral  and  vio- 
lated the  rules  set  down  when  we  agreed 
to  supply  it  with  arms.  For  this  reason 
I  voted  to  cut  off  arms  shipments  to 
Turkey  and  will  vote  today  to  override 
President  Fords  veto  of  this  legislation. 
The  brutal  and  illegal  Turkish  inva- 
sion is  still  a  .source  of  great  concern  to 
Americans  of  all  backgroimds.  At  this 
time  I  enter  into  the  Record  a  statement 
on  Cyprus  by  the  officers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Christian  Council  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  chief  executives  of  member  de- 
nominations of  the  council: 

Statement   on    Cyprus 
(By  the  officers  of  the  Metropolitan   Chris- 
tian Council  of  Philadelphia  and  the  chief 
executives    of    member    denominations    of 
the  council) 

We  have  followed  with  grave  concern  the 
painful  course  of  events  In  Cyprus  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  while  recognizing  the 
complexity  of  the  long  standing  difficulties 
on  the  island. 

We  strongly  disapprove  the  Intervention  of 
foreign  military  forces  which  has  resulted 
in  death  to  many  per.'sons.  deep  suffering 
among  the  civilian  population  and  the  up- 
rooting of  thousands  of  people  from  their 
homes. 

We  condemn  the  non-compliance  with  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution 
which  called  for  cease  fire  and  negotiations. 

We  urge  full  continuing  adherence  to  the 
cease  fire  by  the  parties  Involved  and  the 
settlement  of  their  differences  around  the 
negotiating  table. 

We  call  for  the  full  representation  of  the 
people  of  Cyprus  in  these  negotiations  The 
aim  must  be  that  the  people  of  this  Island. 
Cypriotes.  Turks.  Armenians  and  Greeks 
alike,  should  be  able  to  decide  their  own 
future  and  govern  themselves  without  any 
foreign  intervention. 

We  urge  tlie  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  use  Its  diplomatic  offices  to  restrain 
the  aggre.ssive  acts  of  foreign  military  forces 
In  Cyprus,  to  cooperate  with  other  major 
powers  In  cultivating  a  political  climate  con- 
ducive to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  to 
support  all  efforts  through  the  United  Na- 
tions to  bring  about  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  differences. 

Persons  endorsing  the  statement  include 
the  following: 

Francis  G.  Brown.  Chairman.  Metropolitan 
Christian  Council  of  Philadelphia;  General 
Secretary.  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Shaw.  President. 
Metropolitan  Christian  Council  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rugus  Cornelsen,  Executive 
Director,  Metrc^x>llt«n  Chr'.stlan  Council  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Rt  Rev.  James  M  Ault,  Bishop  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  Conference,  United  Methodist 
Church. 
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The  Rev.  William  J.  Brown,  Executive  Pres- 
byter, Donegal  Presbytery,  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  USA. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  E.  L.  Hickman,  Bishop,  First 
Episcopal  District,  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  Janson.  Jr..  Presi- 
dent, Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Synod, 
Lutheran  Chxirch   In  America. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  Johnston,  Executive 
Minister,  PhUadelphia  Baptist  Association, 
American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA. 

The  Rev.  Carl  M.  Klies,  Moderator,  Phil- 
adelphia Classls,  Reformed  Church  In 
America. 

The  Rev.  Father  John  A.  Llmberakls.  Arch- 
priest.  Greek  Orthodox  Community  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Lyman  C.  Olglby,  Bishop, 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Rev  Dr.  John  C.  Shetler,  Conference 
Minister,  Pennsylvania  Southeast  Confer- 
ence, United  Church  of  Christ. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Prank  H.  Stroup,  Executive 
Secretary,  Philadelphia  Presbytery.  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA. 

The  Rev.  Harrison  J.  Trapp,  Moderator, 
Pennsylvania  Baptist  Association. 


PROFESSOR  HAYEK  ON  MONETARY 
FRAMEWORK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  15,  1974 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Illinois 
I  take  particular  pride  in  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congre.ss  the  award  oi 
the  Nobel  Memorial  Prize  in  Economic 
Science  to  Prof.  Friedrich  A.  von  Hayek, 
an  award  which  Dr.  Kayek  will  share 
with  Dr.  Gunnar  Myrdal. 

For  13  years,  we  in  Illinois  had  the 
honor  of  Professor  Hayek  teaching  and 
writing  in  our  midst.  From  1950  to  1963 
he  was  professor  of  moral  and  social  sci- 
ence in  the  committee  on  social  thought 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Although 
this  is  an  intellectual  center  rivaled  by 
few  in  this  country  or  abroad  it  was 
further  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  Professor  Hayek;  It  was  there  that  he 
wrote  what  may  be  his  greatest  work. 
"The  Constitution  of  Liberty,"  a  master- 
ful restatement  of  the  principles  of  clas- 
sical liberalism  for  our  own  time. 

Although  Dr.  Hayek  was  born  in  Vien- 
na. Austria  and  taught  at  the  University 
of  London  for  many  years — he  still  re- 
mains a  British  subject — his  ties  to  this 
country  are  many  and  deep.  "The  Con- 
stitution of  Liberty,"  in  fact,  is  dedicated 
to  "The  Unknown  Civilization  that  is 
Growing  in  America." 

At  this  critical  point  in  our  economic 
life,  I  would  like  to  particularly  recom- 
mend this  timely  and  thoughtful  book  to 
our  colleagues.  I  should  like,  to  include 
parts  of  Professor  Hayek's  insightful 
chapter  on  inflation — Chapter  21,  "TTie 
Monetary  Framework" — in  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

MONITABT  PRAMCWORK 

2  With  government  In  control  of  monetary 
policy,  the  chief  threat  in  this  field  has  be- 
come Inflation.  Governments  everywhere  and 
at  all  time*  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency.  Though  there 
have  been  occasional  prolonged  falls  in  the 
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value  of  a  metallic  money,  the  major  infla- 
tions of  the  past  have  been  the  result  of 
governments'  ^ther  diminishing  the  coin  or 
Issuing  excessive  quantities  of  pe,peT  money. 
It  is  possible  that  the  present  generation  Is 
more  on  Its  guard  against  those  cruder  ways 
in  which  currencies  were  destroyed  when 
governments  paid  their  way  by  issuing  paper 
money.  The  same  can  be  done  nowadays, 
however,  by  subtler  procedures  that  the  pub- 
lic is  less  likely  to  notice. 

We  have  seen  how  every  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  welfare  state  which  we  have 
considered  tends  to  encourage  Inflation.  We 
have  seen  how  wage  pressures  from  the  labor 
unions,  combined  with  the  current  full- 
employment  pMJilcles,  work  in  this  manner 
and  how  the  heavy  financial  burden  which 
governments  are  assuming  through  old  age 
pensions  are  likely  to  lend  them  to  rejjeated 
attempts  to  lighten  them  by  reducing  the 
value  of  money.  We  should  also  note  here, 
although  this  may  not  necessarily  be  con- 
i-.ected,  that  governments  seem  invariably 
to  have  resorted  to  Inflation  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  their  fixed  obligations  whenever 
the  share  of  national  income  which  they  took 
exceeded  about  25  percent.  And  we  have  also 
seen  that,  because  under  a  system  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  inflation  tends  to  increase 
tax  revenue  proportionately  more  than  In- 
comes, the  temptation  to  resort  to  inflation 
becomes  very  great. 

If  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  institutions 
of  the  welfare  state  tend  to  favor  inflation, 
it  is  even  more  true  that  it  was  the  effects 
of  Inflation  which  strengthened  the  demand 
for  welfare  measures.  This  Is  true  not  only 
of  some  of  those  measures  we  have  already 
considered  but  also  of  many  others  which 
we  have  jet  to  examine  or  can  merely  men- 
tion here,  such  as  rent  restrictions  on  dwell- 
ings, food  subsidies,  and  all  kinds  of  controls 
of  prices  and  exjjenditures.  Tlie  extent  to 
which  the  effects  of  Inflation  have  In  recent 
times  provided  the  chief  arguments  for  an 
extension  of  government  controls  Is  too  well 
known  to  need  more  illustration.  But  the 
extent  to  which,  for  over  forty  years  now, 
developments  throughout  the  whole  world 
have  been  determined  by  an  unprecedented 
Inflationary  trend  is  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood. It  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the  Influence 
that  It  has  had  on  the  efforts  of  the  genera- 
tion whose  working  life  covers  that  period 
to  provide  for  their  old  age. 

It  will  help  us  to  see  what  inflation  has 
done  to  the  savings  of  the  generation  now 
on  the  point  of  retiring  if  we  look  at  the  re- 
sults of  a  little  statistical  inquiry.  The  aim 
of  the  inqiilry  was  to  determine  what  would 
be  the  present  value  in  various  countries  of 
tSe  accumulated  savings  of  a  person  who 
for  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  from  1913 
to  1958.  had  put  aside  e^ery  year  the  equiva- 
lent in  money  of  the  same  real  value  and  In- 
vested It  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  of  4  per 
cent.  Tills  corresponds  approximately  to  the 
return  which  the  small  saver  in  Western 
c^Duntrles  co'Jld  have  obtained  from  the  kind 
of  investment  accessible  to  him.  whether  Its 
actual  form  was  a  savings  account,  govern- 
ment bonds,  or  life  Insurance.  We  shall  rep- 
resent as  100  the  amount  that  the  -saver 
would  have  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  period 
If  the  value  of  money  had  remained  constant. 
What  part  of  this  real  value  would  stich  a 
.saver  actually  have  had  In   1958'' 

It  seems  that  there  Is  onlv  one  country  In 
the  world,  namely.  Switzerland,  where  the 
amount  would  have  been  as  much  as  70  ner 
cent.  TTie  saver  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  would  still  have  been  relatlvelv  well 
off.  having  been  able  to  retain  about  58  per 
cent.  For  most  of  the  countries  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  the  other  members  of 
the  "sterling  bloc"  the  figure  would  have 
been  around  50  per  cent,  and  for  Germany, 
In  spite  of  the  lo6«  of  all  pre-lP24  savings, 
still  as  much  as  37  per  cent.  The  investors 
In  all  those  countries  were  still  fortunate. 
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however,  compared  with  those  in  Prance  or 
Italy,  who  would  have  retained  only  between 
11  and  12  per  cei;;t  of  what  the  value  of  their 
.savings  over  the  period  ought  to  have  been 
at  the  beginning  of  1958 

It  is  usual  today  to  dismiss  the  importance 
of  this  long  and  world-wide  inflationary 
trend  with  the  comment  that  things  have 
always  been  like  that  and  that  history 
is  largely  a  history  of  inflation  However  true 
This  may  be  in  peneral.  it  is  certalnJy  not 
true  of  the  period  during  which  oxir  mcdern 
economic  system  developed  and  during  which 
wealth  and  iTicomes  grew  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate  During  the  two  hundred  vears 
precediiip  1914.  when  Great  Britain  adhered 
to  the  gold  standard,  the  price  level,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  rrieaningfuUy  measured  over  such 
a  period  f.uctiiated  aroi'.nd  a  constant  ievel, 
endinu'  up  pretty  well  where  it  started  and 
rarely  changing  by  more  than  a  third  above 
or  below  that  averare  level  (except  during 
the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  when  the 
geld  standard  was  abandoned  1  Similarly,  in 
the  United  States,  during  the  period  1749- 
1?'39  there  pIso  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
cnired  a  significant  upward  trend  of 
prices    .  .  . 

Though  there  may  be  some  pervple  who  ex- 
plicitly advocate  continuous  inflation,  It  is 
certainly  not  because  the  maiority  wants  It 
That  we  are  likely  to  pet  it  Few  people  would 
be  willing  to  accept  It  when  it  Is  pointed  out 
that  even  such  a  seemingly  moderate  In- 
."rea=e  in  prices  as  3  per  cent  per  annum 
means  that  the  price  level  wUl  double  evei^ 
twenty-three  and  a  half  years  and  that  it 
will  nearly  quadruple  over  the  norma!  span 
of  a  man's  working  life  TTie  danger  that 
inflation  wi'l  continue  is  not  so  mtich  due 
to  the  s'renpth  of  those  who  deliberately 
advocate  it  as  to  the  weakness  of  the  opposi- 
tion In  order  to  prevent  it.  it  Is  necessary 
for  the  public  to  become  clearly  aware  of  the 
things  we  can  do  and  of  the  consequences  of 
not  doing  them  Most  competent  students 
aeree  that  the  difficulty  of  preventing  Infls- 
tioii  Is  only  political  and  not  economic  Yet 
.I'ltnost  no  one  seems  to  believe  that  the 
monetary  authorities  have  the  power  to  pre- 
vent it  ar.d  will  exercise  it  The  greatest  opti- 
mism about  the  short-term  miracles  that 
mon?tftn.-  policy  will  achieve  Is  accomp.Tnled 
bv  a  complete  fatalism  about  what  it  will 
pr'->duce  in  the  long  nm. 

There  are  two  points  which  cannot  be 
stressed  enough:  first,  it  seems  certain  that 
we  shall  not  slop  the  drift  toward  more 
and  more  state  control  unless  we  stop  the 
lnflatlon.ary  trend:  and,  second,  any  con- 
tinued rise  in  prices  is  dangerous  because, 
once  we  be^ln  to  relv  on  its  stimulating  ef- 
fect, we  shall  be  committed  to  a  course  that 
will  lea-e  u.s  no  choice  but  that  between 
more  Inflation,  on  the  one  hand  and  paying 
for  our  mistake  by  a  recession  or  depression, 
on  the  other  Even  a  very  moderate  degree 
of  inflatlrin  is  dangerous  becau.se  it  •'■'s  the 
hands  of  t.ho<=p  responsible  for  policy  by  creat- 
ing a  situation  in  which.  everT,-tlme  a  problem 
arises,  a  llt*le  more  inflation  seems  the  only 
easv  wav  out. 

We  have  not  had  space  to  touch  on  the 
various  ways  In  which  the  efforts  of  individ- 
uals to  protect  themselves  against  inflation. 
such  as  s:iding-soaie  contracts,  not  only  tend 
to  make  the  nrocer?  self-acreleratlng  but 
also  Increase  the  rate  of  inflation  necessary 
to  maintain  Its  stimulating  effect  Let  us 
simt3ly  note.  then,  that  infl.ation  makes  It 
more  and  more  Imyxissible  for  people  of  ir.ed- 
erate  means  ■^o  provide  for  their  old  age 
Themselves:  that  it  discourages  saving  and 
encourages  running  into  debt:  and  that,  by 
destroying  the  middle  class,  it  creates  that 
daneer'-Tis  ca-i  between  'he  comn'iere;y  prop- 
ertvle«s  snd  Thi-  wea'thv  that  Is  so  charac- 
teristic of  societies  whl 'h  have  gone  through 
prolonged  inflations  ard  which  is  the  source 
of  so  much  tension  In  those  societies  Per- 
haps even  more  ominous  is  the  wider  psycho- 
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ary  policies 

who  want 

h.  unfortu- 

e    Increased 


logical  effect,  the  spreading  amiit;  the  popu 
iatlon    at    large   of    that   dlsregkrd    of   long- 
range  views  and  exclusive  concern  with  Im 
mediate  advantages  which  already  dominate 
public  policy. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  Inflatl 
are  generally  advocated  by  th 
more  government  control — tho 
nately.  not  by  them  alone 
dependence  of  the  individual  4pon  govern- 
ment which  Inflation  produces  land  the  de- 
mand for  more  government  action  to  which 
ihl.s  leads  may  for  the  socialist 'be  aii  argu- 
ment In  Its  favor  Those  who  ^vLsh  to  pre- 
serve freedom  should  recognize.  l|owever.  that 
Inflation  is  probably  the  mo8|  important 
single  factor  In  that  vicious  circle  wherein 
one  kind  of  government  action  |niakes  more 
and  more  government  control  n^e.ssary  For 
this  reason,  all  those  who  wish)  to  stop  the 
drift  toward  increasing  ^rovernijient  control 
should  concentrate  their  efforts  t>n  monetary 
policy  There  Is  perhaps  nothlrig  more  dis- 
heartening than  the  fact  that  tfere  are  still 
so  many  Intelligent  and  lnforme4  people  who 
In  most  other  respects  wUi  defend  freedom 
and  yet  are  Induced  by  the  lmn*dlate  bene- 
fits of  an  expansionist  policy  to  .sf  pport  what. 
In  the  long  run.  must  destroy  thejoundatlons 
of  a  free  society. 


WHILE  GOVERNMENT  FXX)p  STATIS- 
TICS RISE,  YOUR  POOD  PRICES 
SKYROCKET 


HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE|ITATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  15.  2974 

Mr  OWENS  Mr  Speaker,  our  Ameri- 
can republic  ha.s  aced  r.ati#nal  emer- 
gencies before.  War.  natural  catas- 
trophes, and  economic  upli^avaLs  are 
not  strangers  to  the  Amoric»n  people. 
To  them  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  is  not 
new.  When  necessary,  whar  pressed 
upon  by  nature,  they  are  ^lobled  by 
their  willingness  to  sacrifi'-e.    | 

But  today,  we  face  a  gravai  trial.  Be- 
fore U5  we  see  the  horrible  specter  of 
Inflation  grown  rampant.  Allowing  in- 
flation is  a  tax  without  legislation,  a  tax 
without  representation,  an  oppression  to 
the  poor.  It  cannot  be  allow#d  to  exist 
unaddressed  ^ 

Our  situation  is  made  rrjbre  Krave. 
unlike  other  times  o'  emergeiiy.  because 
we  also  face  a  -risis  of  spirit    T 

In  19.''2.  Franklin  D  Roosfvelt  came 
before  *his  body  in  times  no^Ie.ss  vexa- 
tious and  declared  that  we  Hpive  'noth- 
ing to  fear  but  fear  itself.''  I  believe 
those  words.  We  need  that  kfcid  of  lead- 
er.>hip  today. 

It  is  a  quality  of  leadership)  to  call  for 
sacrifice,  but  the  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment IS  to  insure  that  it  Ls  fairly  dis- 
tributed, that  .ill  will  share  the  burden 
It  is  to  this  leadership  the  people  turn 
for  resolution  so  that  economic  crisis 
does  not  become  a  crisis  of  the  .'■plrit,  a 
sacrifice  of  the  many  for  the  few 

The  time  for  experimentation  is 
passed  There  is  no  more  ttme  to  trifle 
with  the  expectations  and  confidences  of 
the  American  people.  Thev  cap.  and  they 
m'jst  be  Ujld  that  the  remedy  t«:  not  ea.sy. 
the  causes  are  not  singular,  the  recov- 
ery process  not  without  sacrtfice.  They 
must  also  be  told  what  the  process  is, 
and  why  the  end  Ls  not  in  dout ' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  makes  little  sense  to  ask  the  con- 
sumer for  less  consumption  when  the 
market  already  makes  no  exception  for 
its  limitations  of  their  demands  The 
American  consumer  buys  fewer  cars,  and 
the  price  goes  up,  he  turns  down  his 
thermostat,  and  he  pays  more  to  make  up 
for  what  he  did  not  u.se.  He  buyes  fewer 
clothes,  E:ives  up  his  vacation,  and  drives 
le.ss,  but  prices  continue  to  no  up. 

My  purpose  today  Is  not  to  di.'icuss  the 
whole  problem,  but  to  focus  upon  the 
most  fundamental  element,  the  cost  of 
fo<jd 

You  have  to  eat.  It  is  inescapable. 
The  economics  of  consumption  are  not 
complex.  Consumers  are  paying  more  and 
farmers  are  getting  less  And  the  Oover- 
ment  tells  us  that  we  spent  14  percent 
more  for  food  this  summer  than  we  did 
last  summer;  14  percent  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  certainly  seems  to  hurt  more  than 
14  percent. 

It  is  the  increasing  price  of  food  and 
our  inability  to  deal  effectively  with  these 
co.sts  that  is  probably  the  largest  single 
source  of  frustration  for  the  American 
consumer.  It  is  in  how  we  spend  our  food 
dollar,  or  what  we  cannot  buy  with  our 
food  do'lar,  that  is  one  of  the  crudest 
punishments  of  inflation.  The  average 
American  wage  earner  pays  about  20 
percent  of  his  income  for  food.  For  the 
older  American,  it  is  over  30  percent  of 
his  income  The  individual  has  already 
been  fed  his  diet  of  au.^tcrity.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  "tight  money"  or  "fiscal  re- 
straint'  alone  is  not  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  Nor  can  the  problem 
be  dismissed  alone  by  the  cold  calculus 
of  demand  over  .supply  A  meaningful 
di.scussion  of  problem  and  resolution 
must  include  an  understanding  of  the 
data  employed. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  tells  us 
that  prices  for  food  at  home  have  in- 
creased 14  percent  during  the  year 
beginning  In  July  1973  and  ending  this 
past  summer  I  believe  that  this  figure 
represents  a  serious  distortion  of  what  is 
really  happening  to  the  American  diet 
and  obscures  real  problems  in  our  food 
distribution  and  marketing  system. 

Basically,  the  food  price  index  of  tlie 
Consumer  Price  Index  is  based  on  the 
increase  of  co.st  in  about  100  selected  food 
items.  Each  item  is  weighted  in  relation 
to  its  importance  in  the  American  diet. 
A  totterinf  system,  based  upon  1961  eat- 
ing habits,  the  BLS  idea  has  not  been 
updated  to  reflect  changes  in  our  eating 
habits  For  example,  meats  are  weighted 
heavily  in  the  BLo  system,  and  meat 
prices  are  down  9.6  percent  over  the 
last  year.  So  this  holds  the  index  down 
But  at  the  same  time,  Americans  are  eat- 
ing less  meat:  6  percent  less  beef  than 
last  year,  and  nearly  20  percent  less  pork 
from  1971  levels  It  also  happens  that 
pork  is  generally  eaten  more  than  beef 
by  the  less  affluent  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. So  it  is  not  coincidental  that  we  are 
eating  less  meat  and  more  beans.  Meat 
prices  have  decreased  9  6  percent,  but 
dried  beans  have  increased  300  percent. 
So  while  the  Government  tells  U"-  that 
It  is  only  costing  us  14  percent  more,  we 
know  that  it  is  costing  us  more  than  that. 
Salt  Lake  City  is  not  one  of  the  cities 
sampled  by  the  BLS.  We  have  been  In- 
formed, however,  that  Salt  Lake  City  Is 
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one  of  the  four  most  expensive  cities  for 
food  in  the  United  States.  An  Indepen- 
dent study  has  been  done  In  a  large  dis- 
count grocery  store,  comparing  June  8. 
1973,  retail  prices  with  the  shelf  prices  of 
September  16.  1974.  It  indicates  that 
something  is  very  wrong.  Common  brand 
name  foods  that  are  typical  of  the  aver- 
age American's  eating  habits  were 
selected  The  1973  products  were  picked 
first,  on  the  basLs  of  diet,  and  then  a 
comparison  was  made  with  this  Septem- 
ber's prices. 

What  has  Actuallt  Happeked  to  the  Costs 
OF  Food  for  a  Day  in  Salt  Lake  Cttt? 

BREAKFAST 

Instant  Tang  for  your  Juice  has  Increased 
In  price  by  33'; 

Wonder  English  MuflBns  have  Increased  by 
38''; 

If  you  spread  them  with  Parkay  margarine, 
this  has  Increased  by  106'".  considering  the 
tax  reduction;  however,  butter  has  decreased 
by  1  '■;  .  Welch's  Orape  Jelly  has  increased  by 
41';.  or  for  those  who  prefer  Miller's  honey. 
It  Is  an  Increase  of  29^, . 

For  the  pancakes,  Plllsbury  Hungry  Jack 
Mix  has  Increased  by  32';  :  Aunt  Jemima 
Pancake  Mix  has  Increased  by  36<r, .  Log 
Cabin  Syrup  has  shown  an  Increase  of  36'  . 
and  Nalley's  Lumber  Jack  by  43 '^r.  Mazola 
for  the  griddle  has  gone  up  88';  ,  or  Crlsco 
has  Increased  ISC'"-  . 

Polger's  regular  coffee  has  Increased  22'', 
but  MJB  Instant  has  gone  up  55',  In  price 
Nestles  Choc  Quick  has  increased  34'", .  U  &  I 
sugar  for  your  coffee  has  increased  156'~'r. 

For  cereal.  It  Is  better  to  stay  with  "All- 
Amerlcan  Boy  "  Wheatles,  Breakfast  of 
Champions,  which  has  Increased  only  18'"r. 
A  second  choice  would  be  Nabisco  Shredded 
Wheat,  at  27':  However.  If  the  kids  Insist, 
Cheerlos  has  Increased  37'"  ,  Kelloggs  Sugar 
Pops.  34  ;  .  Post  Raisin  Bran  has  Jump)ed  up 
50 '"r  In  cost,  (yet  DelMonte  seedless  raisins 
are  only  up  33'"  ) . 

2';  milk  In  cartons  has  only  Increased  by 
S'"  .  but  If  you  have  been  trying  to  keep  costs 
down  by  using  Carnation  Instant.  It  has  In- 
creased 36":  .  or  Pet  evaporated  milk  has  in- 
creased by  58", 

Fortunately  your  morning  egg  Is  still  with- 
in the  range  of  the  Index 

FOR  the  sack  lunches  THAT  HAVE  TO  BE 
PRBFARED 

Bread  costs  49'"^  more  now.  than  15  months 
ago 

Sklppy  Peanut  Butter  has  Increased  25 "> 

Kraft  American  Cheese  for  sandwiches  only 
14%,  but  the  Best  Foods  Mayonnaise  Spread 
Is  up  89';  . 

Clover  Club  potato  chips  have  gone  up 
68'^;,  or  Dorltos,  which  have  Increased  by 
28'  ,  or  Frltos.  which  have  gone  up  In  price 
15- 

Oreo  Cookies  are  up  39";,  NabUco  Old 
Fashioned  Ginger  Cookies  up  49'"r. 

Glad  Sandwich  Bags  have  Increased  16%. 
and  Handlwrap  has  gone  up  12<^r. 

Napkln.s  are  up  29':  ,  and  the  cost  of  Zee 
Brown  Lunch  Bags  are  up  31 1 . 

THE  DOG  HAS  TO  BE  FED 

All  beef  Alpo  Is  down  6':  (a  bright  spot 
for  some  of  the  poor,  if  reports  are  true  and 
If  they  can  afford  the  more  expensive  brand 
of  dog  food ) . 

Prlskles  are  up  24";  and  Ken-L-Ratlon  la 
up  35  K 

A   LIGHT  LUKCH   AT   HOME 

Campbell's  Beef  Soup  has  Increased  In  price 
by  28';.  and  saltlnes  are  up  54'",.  Cottage 
cheese  has  increased  by  31  % . 

Some  canned  fruit,  such  as  Del  Mont*  cling 
p>eaches  baa  lncTea«ed  by  80''-,  and  Roeedale 
pears  are  up  Z2''c. 

If  you  prefer  a  Uttle  lee  cream,  the  mini- 
mum priced  store  brand  baa  risen  34%,  or 
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Meadow   Gold    brand,   for    'j    gallon,    is   up 
22-;. 

An  afternoon  Tab  will  cost  you  40Tf  more. 
Shasta  36',  ,  and  a  Coke  Is  up  6'';.  (If  you 
purchase  It  at  the  right  time  and  In  the 
"proper"  containers). 

AN   LCONOMY   DINNER   WITH  A    MEXICAN 
OEIEJNTATION 

Woods  C^oss  tomatoes  are  up  62%. 

Golden  Grain  Pinto  Beans  are  uo  lB8'"r, 
or  refrled  beans,  from  a  can.  Little  Paiicho, 
are  up  52 '7,  to  126'yi.  depending  upon  the 
size  purchased. 

Minute  rice  has  risen  by  48'", ,  or  If  MJB  is 
choeen  long  grain  rice,  cooked,  heis  Increased 
106 'r. 

Tortillas,  Little  Pancho  have  increased  by 
17' ,  .  and  Mexlcorn  by  10"^. 

A  Jello  Desert  will  cost  bO'^.'r  more,  flour 
for  a  cake  36^, ,  plus  88 'r  to  136 ''^  for  short- 
enings. 

If  Gerbers  Is  represenatlve,  baby  food  has 
increased  25'    . 

Popcorn  for  watching  the  NFL  game  or  TV 
movie  will  cost  you  66 '"t  more  for  the  3 
Minute  Yellow  brand  In  2  lb.  bags. 

CLEANLINESS   IS   ALMOST   AS   NECESSARY   AS   FOOD 

Dial  Soap  for  the  shower  has  gone  up  30 "^r . 
and  PalmoUve  has  Increased  407c . 

Tide  or  Oxydol  for  the  clothes  have  both 
increased  18' t.  All  in  a  9  lb.  bag  by  33'f. 
or  the  economy  detergent,  Jumbo  Sun  Liow 
Suds  by  88',  . 

Clorax  Is  up  19' r,  and  Downey  Fabric 
Softener  by  7  Tc . 

Dishes  also  have  to  be  washed,  and  Joy  Is 
up  34' i;  ThrUl  Is  up  24 '^r.  and  the  economy 
store  brand  34 '"c.  Calgonlte  for  your  dish- 
washer Is  up  lb% . 

A  3  lb.  container  of  Saniflush  has  been  re- 
placed with  a  31 -oz.  container  at  the  same 
price  for  a  il ' ,  Increase. 

Delsey  bathroom  tissue  Is  up  by  39';  .  Scott 
paper  has  increased  their  prices  and  reduced 
the  quantity  In  their  packages  so  that  Soft 
and  Pretty  has  Increased  by  117^7  and  the 
lO-roU  family  size  has  Increased  44 ';c.  A  4- 
roll  family  size  thas  Increased  by  84<"r. 

Note  that  the  so-called  economy  Items  and 
brands  have  consistently  increased  by  a 
greater  percentage  than  the  more  expensive 
items:  The  poorer  you  are,  the  tougher  It  Is. 

The  average  increase  of  the  items  re- 
flected in  the  survey  was  up  a  whopping 
43  percent.  It  is  a  figure  on  this  order,  I 
submit,  that  comes  closer  to  capturing 
the  tragic  and  tremendous  cost  of  infla- 
tion on  our  food  prices. 

It  is  all  too  apparent  that  more  mone- 
tary restraint,  more  fiscal  control  alone, 
will  break  the  back  of  the  consumer  long 
before  it  breaks  the  back  of  inflation.  The 
problem  is  endemic  in  the  structure  of 
our  food  marketing  system. 

There  are  those  who  would  control  the 
problem  at  the  State  and  local  level 
where  the  people  are.  While  this  objec- 
tive is  laudable,  they  have  not  learned 
that  you  do  not  bind  tigers  with  twine  or 
control  price  exploitation  by  local  alone. 
Most  of  the  food  and  household  products 
bought  in  Utah  are  supplied  by  large, 
multi-state  and  international  corpora- 
tions For  example.  Procter  &  Gamble — 
Comet.  Crest.  Bold,  Crlsco,  Duncan 
Hines,  et  cetera — 1973  sales  exceeded  the 
total  gross  sales  izi  Utah — sales  and  serv- 
ices subject  to  the  sales  and  use  tax — by 
3.5  percei; 

The  food  and  household  production 
and  distribution  "giants"  whose  actions 
have  a  major  impact  on  Utah  consumers 
could  be  discussed  for  hours.  A  listing  of 
a  few  other  corporations,  with  some  of 
the  brand  names  and  1973  sales  as  a  per- 
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centage  of  total  sales  in  Utah  is  illumi- 
nating: 

Kraftco  Corp. — 95'  of  Utah  (Kraft,  Mira- 
cle Wblp.  Parkay,  Etc.  i 

R  J.  Reynolds — 87' J  of  Utah  (Camel.  Win- 
ston. Salem.  Chun  King.  Etc.) 

General  Foods — 70;  of  Utah  (Tang.  Kool- 
Aid.  Post  Cereals,  Etc.) 

Beatrice  Foods — 75'S-  of  Utah  (Royal 
Crown.  Swiss  Miss,  Viva,  Etc.) 

Coca  Cola — 57';  of  Utah  (Fresca.  Sprite, 
Tab.  Minute  Maid.  Etc.) 

How  much  impact  can  any  one  in- 
dividual or  group  have  on  one  of  these 
■giants"?  Obviously,  there  is  neither  a 
private  group  nor  a  local  government 
body  that  can  prevent  these  very  large 
comorations  from  administering  prices, 
instead  of  letting  the  market  set  the 
price.  This  is  a  national  problem.  A  prob- 
lem of  Federal  antitrust  enforcement. 
Certainly  these  Utah  prices  would  find 
.similar  parallels  elsewhere. 

The  purpose  of  Government  action  is 
the  restoration  of  our  competition  as  the 
prote.ujr  of  the  consumer  in  the  value 
and  quality  of  the  food  they  buy.  A 
specific  program  must  include  considera- 
tion of  the  following  elements: 

First.  Free  enterprise  and  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  are  the  cornerstone 
of  our  economic  system,  but  we  have  al- 
lowed this  principle  to  be  subverted  by 
the  continuing  trend  toward  concentra- 
tion of  incredible  economic  power.  How 
often  must  we  learn  the  painful  lesson 
that  antitrust  laws  must  be  enforced  if 
we  are  to  control  these  cancerous  growths 
on  our  economy.  If  we  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue to  grow,  unchecked,  they  will 
squeeze  the  life  blood  from  our  economy 
and  kill  the  spirit  of  our  people.  We  can- 
not ask  for  the  pre.sent  sacrifices  while 
allowing  a  gap  of  hypocrisy  to  exist  be- 
tween what  we  say  and  what  we  do. 

The  people  of  Utah  are  highly  inde- 
pendent people,  and  our  State  economy 
is  based  on  small  businesses  and  family 
farms,  but  our  people  cannot  compete 
against  conglomerates  like  ITT.  whose 
1973  sales  were  2.7  times  the  entire  gross 
sales  and  services  in  Utah.  These  are 
often  companies  who  use  their  tremen- 
dous eccnomic  power  to  buy  Influences  at 
the  national  level  to  further  subvert  the 
process  of  free  enterprise. 

The  final  evidence  of  such  economic 
distortions  occurred  in  August  of  this 
year,  when  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Lewis  A.  Engman. 
stated  that  his  agency  was  continuing 
an  extensive  investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  food  industry  is  limiting 
competition  in  an  attempt  to  drive  up 
prices. 

My  office  has  recently  been  informed 
that  the  'FTC  will  shortly  file  major  anti- 
trust actions  against  some  retail  dealers 
in  the  food  industry  and  others  in  the 
chain  of  distribution. 

Second.  We  must  have  legislation  to 
insure  that  there  will  be  no  further  "Rus- 
sian wheat  deals,"  no  further  Govern- 
ment assisted  sales  of  commodities  below 
prevailing  world  prices. 

Third.  The  Washington  bureaucracy 
must  change  its  data  reporting  proce- 
dures to  more  accurately  reflect  the  real 
patterns  and  costs  of  the  American  diet 
The  last  Household  Consumption  Studies 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
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done  nearly  10  years  ago.  We  really  don't 
know  how  people  really  spend  their  food 
dollar,  or  how  price  changes  afTecl  diet 
The  BLS  food  cost  mdex  needs  to  be 
revi.=.ed  to  more  accurately  reflect  the 
current  situation.  We  need  to  know  the 
truth  about  what  is  actually  happening 
I  am  sure  my  colleagufs  in  the  House 
share  my  concern  for  the  speedy  resolu- 
tion of  these  problems.  It  is  through  the 
insistence  of  Congress  that  better  staiis- 
tics  will  be  kept.  The  other  objectives  can 
only  be  met  by  prompt  and  decisive  leg- 
Lslative  action 


DR. 
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HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICIilGAN 

IN  THE  HC.'USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  15.  1974 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er memorial  ser\-ices  were  held  for  Dr. 
Winfield  W.  Riefler  at  the  Cosmos  Club 
here  in  Washington  on  May  7.  1974  The 
holding  of  the  services  is  attributable  to 
the  thoughfulness  of  Mr.  Ralph  A 
Young,  a  former  close  frieni^  and  asso- 
ciate of  Dr.  Riefler.  and  was  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  service  rendered  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  financial 
economist  and  adviser  by  Dr.  Riefler 

In  \iew  of  the  relationship  between  Dr. 
Riefler  and  those  who  participated,  it 
could  be  suggested  that  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed during  these  memorial  services 
were  biased:  however.  I  believe  any  fair 
examination  of  the  Riefler  record  will 
establish  the  validity  of  the  proposition 
that  his  contributions  to  the  Federal 
Grovemment  and  all  Americans  placed 
him  a  notch  above  most  who  functioned 
and  performed  in  a  similar  capacity 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  advantage  of  the  remarks  expressed 
by  the  participants  in  these  memorial 
services.  I  am  including  a  transcript  of 
them  at  the  end  of  these  prefatory  re- 
marks. However,  as  a  sort  of  rynopsis, 
I  would  like  to  mention  that  during  the 
1930's  Win  was  secretary  of.  and  adviser 
to.  President  Roosevelt's  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  on  Measures  for 
Economic  Recovery:  first  Chairman  of 
the  Government's  then  newly  established 
Central  Statistical  Board:  and.  finally, 
adviser  to  the  EXepartment  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  its  fimd  to  stabilize  the  dollar  in- 
ternationally Some  have  characterized 
Win  as  the  first  more  or  less  spec  ifically 
designated  economic  adviser  to  a  Pre.«^i- 
dent:  while  others  have  noted  that  he 
was  one  of  fhe  original  "brain  trusters" 
in  the  economic  area  to  President 
Roo.sevelt;  and.  still  others  remember 
him  as  the  "father  of  FHA." 

During  World  War  IT,  he  was  the  r  S. 
Economic  Minister  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  London  where-  he  functioned 
in  the  capacitv  of  director  of  the  allied 
governments  efforts  in  economic  warfare. 
From  1948  to  1959  he  served  as  assistant 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re-prve 
Board  under  Chairman  McCabe  and 
Chairman  Martin,  and  during  the  period 
1952  to  1959  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Fed- 
eral Open  Market  Comjnlttee. 
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Although  obviously  Win  aiid  I  were  of 
different  partisan  persuasians,  my  many 
conversations  with  him  whfle  I  resided 
in  his  home  while  attending  law  school 
at  the  George  Washington  University 
caused  me  to  conclude  that  »e  had  sim- 
ilar goals  and  objectives  even  though  we 
might  not  have  been  in  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  means  and  mechanisims 
which  could  be  best  utilized  to  accom- 
plish such  goals  and  objectites.  In  all 
such  conversations,  I  never  h«d  any  oc- 
casion to  question  Win  Riefler's  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  to  decisionmaking 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  remarks  of  those  partkipating  lu 
the  memorial  services  follow: 

Remarks  bv  Ralph  A.  Voung 
As  long  tlrae  friends  of  Wlnflejd  Ricfler  we 
gather  today  with  hl.s  wife  and  two  sons. 
David  and  Donald,  to  pay  hom$ge  to  a  life 
richly  lived.  That  life  we  all  kn»w  was  con- 
sistently zestful.  varied  in  its  intellectual 
and  artistic  interests,  and  uns«jflsh  toward 
hl3  family,  professional  assoclafcs,  and  the 
community  at  large.  1 

As  an  economist.  Rlefler  waa  a  man  of 
high  competence,  restless  energy^  and  deter- 
mination He  entered  the  profession  In  a  tran- 
sitional period  that  demanded  Intimate  fa- 
miliarity with  the  doctrines  hsnded  down 
from  predecessors.  Much  of  this  r^reived  wis- 
dom Win  Rlefler  found  acceptaUle  but  onlv 
on  a  level  of  generality  that  ma#e  him  dis- 
satisfied and  restive  as  It  did  oAiers  of  his 
contemporaries  ^ 

The  challenge  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession,  therefore,  was  to  aoquire  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  empirical  knowledge 
of  economic  institutions  and  markets.  Such 
knowledge  would  serve  as  a  fouodation  for 
modernizing  the  body  of  economic  doctrine. 
It  was  <ip  to  the  new  generation  to  .see  that 
the  needed  knowledge  was  rapidly  accumu- 
lated and  to  devise  new  methods  for  accu- 
mulating Specialization  was  called  for.  In 
Win's  case  the  area  of  special  interest  was 
money,  banking,  and  financial  Institutions. 
He  applied  hinaself  dlllgentlv  to  this  area 
and  during  the  1920-s  had  twomajer  achieve- 
ments to  his  credit.  The  first  wa.s  a  pioneering 
study.  Money  Bates  and  Money  MaBkets.  pub- 
lished in  1930:  the  second,  an  important  new 
quantitative  series  that  reduced  monetary 
factors  determining  the  demand  for  credit 
at  Heserve  Banks  to  precLse  quantitative 
terms. 

Not  .satLsfied  with  this  professlotial  record, 
Riefler's  Imagination  reached  out  Into  the 
central  problem  of  the  modern  economy- 
How  can  a  technological  .societv  achieve  a 
more  f^table.  orderly,  and  equltablt  perform- 
ance than  heretofore?  The  econo»iic  catas- 
trophe of  the  1930's  raised  compelling  ques- 
tions that  had  to  And  answers  despite  the 
absence  of  adequate  knowledge.  About  this 
time  a  cnll  to  coordinate  the  Peder»l  statisti- 
cal serrtce  opened  up  an  opportuaity  to  re- 
shape and  extend  the  Federal  Government's 
statl.-itlcal  program  to  better  meet  modern 
Informational  needs  But  before  this  t*sk 
could  be  accomplished.  Win's  energies  were 
completely  absorbed  In  devising  remedies  for 
faults  In  the  financial  system  whlcft  the  eco- 
nomic collapse  had  disclosed. 

Win's  experience  up  to  this  t!ma  prepared 
him  for  a  broader  role  In  advanclngeconomic 
research  for  which  he  had  a  rare  talent.  In 
centralizing  a  broad  design  for  desirable  re- 
.-^earch,  and  in  breaking  It  down  into  manage- 
able parts  for  analysis.  Exciting  th«  Interests 
of  some  younger  economists  by  persuasive 
presentation  of  the  posslbUity.  oft«n  solicit- 
ing or  arranging  the  necessary  funcUng,  and 
making  full  use  of  his  own  wide  experience. 

My  first  contact  with  Reiner  cn:np  in  1929 
when  I  was  spending  a  year  at  th^  Depart- 
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ment  of  Commerce  TT-ie  elder  statesman, 
David  Friday,  told  me  that  Rlefler  was  the 
ablest  and  most  imaginative  economist  in 
Washington,  and  urged  me  to  meet  him  and 
seek  his  views  on  my  developing  research 
interests.  I  acted  promptly  and  found  myself 
engaged  in  a  very  excitmg  conversation.  I  was 
fascUiated.  The  Imprint  he  left  on  my  mind 
was  deep  and  permanent.  Eight  years  later 
he  visited  me  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  engage  my  Interests  In  an  explora- 
tory survey  of  research  and  finance  under 
the  au.spices  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  I  Jumped  at  the  opportunity 
and  there  began  a  personal  and  collaborative 
relationship  that  was  broken  only  by  the  war 
years  and  lasted  until  his  retirement  In  1959. 

There  are  others  who  want  to  memorial- 
ize Win  Rlefler  this  morning,  each  from  his 
particular  relationship  First  of  these  is 
Donald  Rlefler  who  will  offer  his  views  of 
Win  as  a  man  and  a  father  The  other  par- 
ticipants need  no  introduction  and  will  fol- 
low one  another  In  accordance  with  the  list- 
ing on  the  program 

May  7.  1974 

Remarks  by  Donald  B.  RrEFLER 
Win  was  a  great  guy  and  It  was  lucky  for 
me  to  be  his  son.  but  Its  difficult  today  to 
express  easily  what  I  felt  alxiut  him,  so  I 
thought  Id  mention  a  few  Incidents  that 
t<K)k  place  between  us  during  our  lives  be- 
cause they  are  meaningful  to  me  and  I  think 
they  nUght  be  indicative  of  the  kind  of 
father  t.iat  he  was.  I'll  start  early. 

In  about  the  third  grade,  reports  came 
home  from  scl:ool  that  I  was  having  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  time  learning  how  to  read, 
and  Win  decided  this  was  something  he 
would  take  In  hand  personally  He  always 
loved  games  and  decided  to  devl.se  a  game 
that  would  solve  this  problem.  So  we  got 
the  btKik  out  and  In  the  back  were  series 
of  words  listed  In  groups  of  ten  and  he  told 
me  that  1  could  study  the  book  as  long  as 
I  wanted  to  and  for  each  ten  that  I  could  get 
right  without  an  error  he  would  give  me  a 
dime  For  each  one  I  got  wrong  I  had  to  pay 
him  a  penny  and  of  coun^e  didn't  get  the 
dime  for  getting  the  ten  right.  Well,  he  knew 
me  well  too.  I  gue.ss,  and  it  didn't  take  long 
before  I  learned  how  to  read  and  was  mak- 
ing a  lot  of  money  from  him 

A  little  later  on.  one  characteristic  that 
both  David  and  I  had  as  children  that  Win 
was  not  neces-sarlly  particularly  pleased 
about  was  the  fact  that  we  had  a  reputa- 
tion of  belne  somewhat  mischievous,  hut  he 
had  different  wavs  of  handling  this  too  I 
recall  one  dav  that  In  the  winter  we  were 
living  In  Princeton  and  David  and  I  were 
outside  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  with 
some  snowballs  and  we  were  throwing  snow- 
balls at  cars  that  were  driving  bv.  and  we 
both  let  flv  and  siidde-Uv  reall7Pd  slmnltane- 
ou.siv  that  the  car  that  Just  drove  by  was  a 
policeman's  As  the  snowballs  crashed  Into 
the  car.  David  took  off  like  a  shot. 

The  poiireman  lammed  on  the  brakes  and 
T  wns  netrlfled  and  couldn't  move  He  came 
storming  out  of  the  car  and  I  wasn't  sure 
what  ho  wft.s  polne  to  do  to  me  About  this 
time  Win  apparently  had  been  watching  out 
of  the  window. and  he  saw  this  actlvltv  going 
on  He  came  striding  out  of  the  door  with  a 
grim  look  on  his  face,  and  marched  across  the 
s'reet  nnd  grabbed  n:e  bv  the  arm  and  he 
said  "Officer.  I'll  take  care  of  this  "  At  t'la* 
staee  of  the  game  he  led  me  back  Into  the 
house,  and  I  was  still  wondering  what  wa« 
going  to  happen  to  me  next  After  he  got  me 
In  the  house  he  walked  back  to  the  library 
and  I  could  Just  see  the  side  of  his  face  and 
see  lust  a  little  erin  coming  across  hLs  face. 
He  knew  I  had  learned  that  lesson  very  well 
Nothing  more  need  be  said. 

Toward   the  end   when   we   were  down    In 
Florida.  Win   got   very   reminiscent,  and   he 
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would  recall  his  life,  and  we  were  convers- 
ing one  day  at>out  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal.  Win.  of  course,  had  been  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  at  that  time  and  was  asked 
to  Join  the  New  Deal  as  an  economic  advLser. 
When  he  did  It,  a  lot  of  his  friends  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  a  lot  of  his  friends  on 
Wall  Street  thought  that  this  was  a  great 
ml-stftke— that  the  New  Deal  was  loir  many 
things  that  were  not  considered  restsonabliB 
and  why  should  Win  associate  himself  with 
this  kind  of  a  crowd.  Win  said  he  never  un- 
derstood that  attitude  at  all,  that  he  felt  this 
was  a  marvelous  oppc  'unity  All  sorts  of  new 
ideas  were  being  proposed  in  the  New  Deal, 
some  good  and  some  bad.  And  it  was  an  op- 
portunity to  get  in  there  and  work  like  hell 
for  the  good  ideaa  and  reject   the  bad  ones. 

And  that  was  Win's  message,  he  alway.s 
believed  In  being  involved  and  working  like 
hell  for  the  good  Ideas. 

May  7,  1974 

Remarks  by  Miles  L.  Colean 
I  feel  rather  Inadequate  to  this  assign- 
ment because  there  are  others  In  this  audi- 
ence, and  some  who  could  not  be  here,  who 
could  recite  this  experience  more  aptly  and 
more  comfortably  than  I  can  So  by  default 
I  will  tell  my  experience  with  Win  In  the 
early  days  of  the  New  Deal. 

I  had  read  about  Win  and  his  proposal  for 
a  mortgage  Insurance  plan  back  In  Chicago 
before  I  came  to  Washington  for  five  days 
In  the  .spring  of  1934.  and  by  a  set  of  curi- 
ous chances,  found  myself  among  the  group 
that  was  working  on  the  legislation  and  es- 
tablishment of  an  orgsmlzatlon  of  what  be- 
came the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
The  origin  of  that  Idea  came  In  the  National 
Security  Council  to  which  Win  was  an  ad- 
vLser:  and  I  think  It  Is  safe  to  .say  that  Win 
was  the  first  official  economic  adviser  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  ever  had  Mar- 
rlner  Eccles  was  closely  associated  with  the 
enterprl.se,  which  was  to  find  some  stimulat- 
ing force  that  would  not  require  Oovern- 
ment  expenditure  That  may  sound  anomal- 
ous coming  from  President  Roosevelt,  but  It 
was  his  Intent  that  something  of  this  sort 
should  be  found  Marrlner  Eccles  was  en- 
thusiastic about  It  and  promoted  it  and  Win 
developed  the  Idea  The  concept  was  built 
upon  failure — the  failure  of  the  old  m  )rt- 
gage  guaranty  companies  of  the  30  s  and 
20's— but  Win,  with  his  keen  mind,  as  Ralph 
has  de.scrlbed,  analyzed  what  the  faults  had 
been  and  prescribed  remedies  that  created  a 
imlque  social  experiment,  and  a  unique  in- 
stitution, that  In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties 
and  erosion  that  was  encountered  over  the 
last  40  years  stlU  persists  and  still  is  capable 
of  doing  the  Job  that  Win  had  In  mUid. 

The  Idea  was  an  organization  based  on  the 
pooled  risk  principle  but  with  the  risks 
shared  among  the  insuring  agency,  the  bor- 
rower, and  the  lender,  the  whole  self-sup- 
porting It  was  a  unique  Idea  and  it  was  a 
great  success.  Within  less  than  20  years  it  had 
built  up  reserves  capable  of  withstanding  a 
depression  such  as  the  mortgage  Industry 
had  suffered  In  the  30s.  and  it  paid  back  the 
Government  all  that  it  had  advanced  to  get 
the  organization  started,  plus  Interest — a 
masterful  achievement  In  every  way. 

But  Win's  achievements  went  way  beyond 
his  ability  to  invent  social  institutions.  He 
was  a  man  of  warm  friendship.  I  appreciated 
his  advice  at  every  stage  In  the  years  that  I 
was  with  FHA.  and  profited  by  his  commenu 
on  many  occasions  I  sought  him  out  at 
Princeton  and  at  Hillside  in  New  York  and 
I  worked  with  him  on  the  financial  reeesa-ch 
project  that  Ralph  helped  so  noblv  to  orga- 
:-.l.^e 

I  would  like  to  Just  mention  one  personal 
anecdote  that  my  wife  put  me  in  mind  of 
as  we  came  in.  Win  was  loved  by  children  as 
well  as  older  people  and  our  small  daughter 
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was  a  particular  favorite.  I  came  home  one 
night  from  work  to  And  her  walking  back 
and  fourth  In  front  of  our  hou.se  with  a 
placard  hung  on  her  neck.  I  asked  her  what 
it  was  about  and  she  said  she  was  a  picket 
and  that  pickets  didn't  talk.  I  read  the  plac- 
ard which  said  "This  place  unfair  making 
me  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock.  If  no  change 
will  go  to  live  with  Win  Rlefler." 
May  7.  1974. 

Remabks   by   Eric   H.   Biddle 

My  thoughts  of  Win  Rlefler  that  I'll  share 
with  you  this  morning,  take  me  back.  The 
place  was  the  old  Slate  War  and  Navy  Build- 
ing at  17th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  now 
known  as  the  EOB.  The  time  was  late  summer 
in  1942.  By  pure  chance  I  ran  Into  Win 
Rlefler  in  the  halls  and  having  Just  arrived 
from  London,  congratulated  him  on  his  ap- 
pointment which  had  Just  been  announced 
as  Minister  for  Economic  Warfare  at  the  Em- 
bassy in  London.  He  reported  that  he  was 
leaving  for  London  the  following  morning  to 
take  up  his  new  post.  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  without  any  prior  thought.  I  in- 
vited him  to  share  by  flat  at  40  Berkeley 
Square  In  London,  where  he  had  actually 
visited  me  only  a  few  weeks  before  when  he 
was  on  a  reconnaissance  trip  prior  to  taking 
up  hlo  appointment.  He  accepted  promptly. 

Our  shared  living  arrangement  began  then 
ard  continued  for  the  whole  of  the  two  years 
that  Win  was  In  his  London  appointment. 
London  In  those  days  was  the  base  of  all  U.S. 
Allied  and  Economic  operations  In  Europe  In- 
cluding Elsenhower's  headquarters  prTor  to 
his  North  African  landings,  and  later  SHAJSF 
up  until  well  after  D-Day.  Economic  warfare 
was  a  very  special  case.  As  many  of  you  know, 
economic  warfare  1;;  World  War  II  was  con- 
cerned with  denial  to  the  enemy,  worldwide, 
of  critical  materials,  such  matters,  that  is.  as 
pre-euiptlve  buying  of  critical  materials,  of 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  blockade. 
Selection  of  bombing  targets  and  others  were 
within  the  purview  of  economic  warfare  as 
then  understood 

Win  brought  to  this  assignment  his  abun- 
dant economic  wisdom,  his  rare  analytical 
capacity,  his  profound  politico-economic  in- 
sight, and  with  it  all  his  special  capacity  for 
developing  and  maintaining  trusted  and 
trustmg  close  relationships  with  his  U.S. 
and  Allied  opposite  numbers. 

There  are  others  here  today — we've  heard 
two  or  three  of  them — who  will  talk  about 
Win's  superior  Intellect,  his  great  capacities 
and  accomplishments.  Because  of  experienc- 
ing tis  we  did  such  a  close  personal  relation- 
ship In  sharing  the  altogether  indeflnable 
aura  of  wartime  London.  I  prefer  to  focus 
for  a  moment  on  some  of  the  human  quali- 
ties of  this  very  exceptional  man  as  revealed 
to  me  during  that  time  of  stress. 

In  this  two-year  period  of  constant  dally 
contact  one  could  not  help  but  be  aware  of 
and  be  influenced  by  Win's  warmth,  his  eq- 
uable disposition,  and  his  penetrating  mind. 
But  I  was  constantly  aware  for  the  entire 
period  of  two  sources  of  deep  distress.  One 
was  the  natural  distress  resulting  from  sep- 
aration from  Etorothy  and  the  family.  As  to 
the  second,  one  sensed  a  muted,  almost 
entirely  misspoken,  awareness  of  Win's  deep 
concern  with  what  he  knew  to  be  the  in- 
eact^Mbly  sad  oonsequencas  of  the  practical 
application  of  economic  warftire  measures, 
such  as  the  deprivation  resulting  from  the 
denial  of  food  and  medical  supplies  for  be- 
leaguered people. 

In  my  assessment  Win's  truly  remarkable 
accomplishments  during  that  period  are  en- 
hanced by  recognition  of  this  heavy,  hidden 
toll  that  I  knew  he  was  paying  then.  And  I 
think  perhaps  that  an  appreciation  of  that 
toll  today  may  bring  into  even  clearer  per- 
spective the  quality  of  this  wise  and  sensi- 
tive man.  Win  Rlefler. 

May  7.  1974. 
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Remarks  by  Thomas  B.  McCabe 

I  know  Win  would  have  loved  to  be  here 
todav  among  his  old  friends.  Just  as  I  have 
enjoyed  it  because  I've  seen  people  I  haven't 
seen  for  23  or  24  years. 

My  friendship  with  Win  Riefler  began  In 
1941.  when  he  was  appointed  a  Class  C  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  m  Phil- 
adelphia, and  I  was  Chairman.  Subsequernly 
I  met  Win  during  World  War  II  in  Wa.shing- 
ton.  where  we  both  were  serving,  and  in 
London,  where  he  was  special  eco-.omic  min- 
ister. 

When  I  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  In  1948.  I  thought  Immediately  of 
Win  as  Assistant  to  the  Chairman  I  knew 
of  no  one  else  In  the  country  with  his  com- 
petence as  an  economist,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  money  and  banking.  He  was  ther.  at 
the  School  for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton. 
taut  after  much  persuasion  he  agreed  to  come 
to  the  Federal  Reserve.  Allan  Sproul.  former 
President  of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  In  bankine 
wrote  me  only  recently  that  Win  was  one  of 
his  oldest  friends  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  who  found  a  career  m  the 
System. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  experienced  many 
stormy  periods  in  its  history,  but  the  years 
1949-51  were  undoubtedly  among  the  storm- 
iest. The  major  issue  was  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's struggle  to  regain  its  statutory  in- 
dependence, especially  Ui  Its  povemme:K 
bond  open  market  operations,  a'jalnst  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  was  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent. After  a  long  period  of  travail,  we  ap- 
pointed Win  In  earlv  1951  and  urged  the 
Treasury  to  api>olnt  Bill  Martin  to  negotiate 
the  basic  differences  between  vi.s  and  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  until  tJiey  had  reached  a 
mutually  satisfactory  argeement. 

At  the  time  I  used  the  expression  of 
putting  them  In  a  room  together,  locking 
the  doors,  and  keeping  the  key  until  they 
were  ready  to  come  out  I  might  say  the 
Treasury  accepted  this  suggestion  with  some 
reluctance  because  they  wanted  to  start  at 
a  lower  staff  level.  These  two  wonderful  men 
did  finally  agree,  and  they  came  out  after 
a  few  days — and  only  a  few  days — with  an 
agreement  which  we  now  refer  to  as  "The 
Accord",  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  documents  and  achievements 
in  Federal  Reserve  history. 

BUI  Martin  and  especially  Win  Rlefler.  as 
architects  of  the  Accord,  have  ne\er  been 
given  full  credit  for  their  magnificent 
achievement  If  they  had  not  accomplished 
uhat  they  did.  the  Federal  Reser\e  would 
be  in  a  very  feeble  position  to  combat  infla- 
tion— the  inflation  which  we  had  then  as 
well  as  the  inflation  in  which  we  are  now. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  country  that  Presi  - 
dent  Truman  appointed  Bill  Martin  to  suc- 
ceed me  as  Chairman.  He  and  Win.  worklnc 
harmoniously  together,  established  a  new 
high  record  of  excellence  In  Federal  Reserve 
performance 

I  never  worked  with  any  one  who  had  a 
keener  and  more  Imaginative  mind  than 
Win  or  knew  more  about  the  disciplines  In 
which  he  had  been  trained.  It  was  a  delight 
to  work  with  him  becatise  he  was  a  genuinely 
friendly  person  with  complete  Integrity,  a 
wonderful  sense  of  humor,  keen  zest  for 
life,  and  a  natural  humility  that  endeared 
him  to  his  colleagues. 

My  wife  and  I  were  happen  to  visit  Win 
and  Dorothy  at  their  Florida  home  shortly 
before  Win's  death.  They  were  a  devoted 
and  inseparable  couple,  and  I  wUl  always 
cherish  that  visit  with  those  dear  and  long- 
time friends  as  a  wonderful  time  of  reminis- 
cence about  Washington  and  good  tiUk  about 
current  events. 

The  words  of  Shelley  In  memory  of  his 
friend  John  Keats  seem  appropriate: 
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He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night 

He  Is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 

A  heart  grown  cold. 

A  head  grown  gray  In  vain. 

He  is  made  one  with  nature,  there  Is  heard 

His  voice  in  all  her  music 

He  Is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 

In  darkness  and  In  light. 

He  Is  a  portion  ot  that  loveliness 

Which  once  he  made  more  lovely 

And  his  works  do  live  after  him. 

May  7,  1974. 

Remarks  by  C  Richard  Yotngdahl 
My  comments  about  Win  will  be  made 
from  a  slightly  different  perspective  than 
the  previous  speaker.  I  was  a  junior  official. 
I  wouldn't  even  say  officer,  m  the  Federal 
Reserve  at  the  t:me  that  I  f.rst  came  to  know 
him  I  knew  Win  Rlefler  as  a  friend,  humanl- 
tarlari.  and  nature  lover,  economist,  central 
banker,  massive  intellect  and  analytical 
genius  One  could  go  on  and  on.  I  knew  him 
best  at  the  Board  in  the  early  50s.  and  I  saw 
all  of  these  qtialitles  and  many  more  dis- 
played In  abundance. 

When  Win  returned  to  the  System  shortly 
before  the  Korean  War  Inflation  was  the 
number  one  economic  problem  A  huge  ^d- 
eral  debt  was  paralyzing  Federal  Reserve 
efforts  to  curb  bank  credit  and  monetary 
expansion,  and  the  Board  had  spent  a  num- 
ber of  fruitless  years  trying  to  sell  to  the 
country  a  secondary  reserve  plan  that  would 
have  tied  up  a  part  of  the  Federal  debt  held 
by  the  banking  system  Win  showed  a  little 
or  no  interest  in  the  many  variations  of  these 
bank  reserve  plans  He  perceived  that  the 
problem  was  far  broader;  that  the  Federal 
debt,  when  supported  in  price  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  constituted  instant 
liquidity  no  matter  who  held  It  Since  the 
economy  was  over-liquid  the  need  was  to 
remove  the  supports  on  the  Gcvemment 
securltv  market.  As  we've  heard  Win  played 
a  key  role  In  this  effort  and  in  Its  ultimate 
neeotlatlon  with  the  Treasury 

I  would  like  to  recall  an  incident  that 
happened  slightly  In  advance  of  the  time 
when  Win  and  Chairrr.an  Martin  got  to- 
gether It  was  in  the  summer  of  1950  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  and 
just  at  the  time  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
had  the  temerity  to  raise  the  discount  rate — 
I  believe  It  was  from  1'-  to  \\  per  cent, 
I  forget  the  exact  amount  Immediately  the 
Treasury  rushed  out  and  announced  refund- 
ing terms  that  were  absolutely  completely 
out  of  accord  with  the  new  level  of  the  dis- 
count rate,  and  Win  conceived  the  strategy 
at  the  time  that  made  It  possible  for  the 
Fed  to  proceed  with  Its  policies  And  that 
strategy  was  to  buy  up  all  the  maturing 
securities,  and  I  believe  there  were  some 
$4  billion  or  more  Involved,  accept  the  re- 
funding offering  which  the  Treasury  was 
offering,  take  it  all  Into  the  Federal  Reserve 
portfolio,  and  proceed  to  sell  out  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  portfolio  at  higher  interest 
rates  an  equivalent  amo-unt  of  other  things. 
Now  the  Treasury  accomplished  Its  re- 
funding, but  It  was  also  put  on  notice  by 
that  action  that  the  Fed  was  no  longer  a 
permanent  captive  of  Treasury  requirements. 
Win  had  developed  the  oi>en  market  equiva- 
lent of  the  pass  or  run  option  The  ultimate 
development  of  the  Treasury -Federal  Reserve 
accord  in  early  1951,  with  Win  as  a  key 
negotiator,  had  Its  seed  In  this  small  element 
of  flexlblMTy  from  Treasury  refunding  domi- 
nation that  Win  was  able  to  devise 

But  Win's  efforts  to  remove  from  the 
economy  the  excess  liquidity  of  the  Federal 
debt  did  not  end  with  the  accord  Freedom 
to  stop  supporting  Treasury  security  prices 
did  not  automatically  bring  a  free  market 
in  Government  securities  The  dealer  market 
itself,  long  dependent  on  the  Fed  for  g\iid- 
ance.  had  to  be  strengthened  and  broadened, 
and  thift  strengthening  was  slow  In  develop- 
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Ing  A  Board  study  of  the  market  fuictlonlng 
In  which  Win.  again,  played  a  domttiant  role 
revealed  a  vestigial  concern  by  dealers  as  to 
Fed  Open  Market  Intentions  that  kept  the 
market  In  a  crippled  and  dependent  condi- 
tion. Win's  thesis  was  that  opf-a  market 
activity  should  be  confined  to  the  shortest 
term  sector  of  the  market,  that  part  of  the 
market  which  Is  the  broadest  and  the  nearest 
to  money  Itself,  and  In  particular  the  Treas- 
ury bills.  The  market  would  then  be  free  to 
find  its  own  relationships  without  fenr  of 
Fed  intervention  to  Impose  a  yield  structure 
of  the  Ped's  own  choosing  The  '  bill;  iisuUlv" 
doctrine  was  adopted  and  followed  lor  yc.irs 
Even  though  now  repealed  in  form  It  is  still 
followed  largely  In  sulDstance.  It  Is  hard  to 
Imagine  what  the  Government  secuaty  mar- 
ket and  Indeed  the  eiittre  economy  Would  be 
like  today  if  Win's  Insights  of  the  terly  60's 
had  net  so  changed  the  nature  of  Bie  Feds 
Open  Market  role. 

But  for  me  Win  was  much  much  nar.re  than 
the  brliliant  central  banker  Win  w«b  a  kind 
and  considerate  person  who  brough'  these 
qualities  Into  every  contact  with  feis  afi.so- 
clates.  In  open  meetings,  small  gratips,  and 
private  discussions,  he  cared  about  fleople  as 
indlvldual-s.  His  towering  Intellect  wfcs  never 
used  to  overpower  but  rather  to  Iratf  and  to 
help  a  person  find  the  answer  htpxself  I 
remember  with  pleasure  the  many  hours  I 
v.-a.'.  privllef,ed  to  spend  with  him  In  a  small 
morning  group  where  we  looked  at  ifce  prob- 
lems of  the  times.  The  analytical  capBclty  of 
the  Rlefler  mind  was  a  marvel  to  obicrve 

My  wife  and  I  treasure  the  social  times 
we  had  with  E)eezle  and  Win  We  remember 
the  home  that  they  fashioned  out  of  two 
snmll  houses,  Imaginatively  tying  them  to- 
gether with  a  large  high-beamed  living  room 
chat  kept  the  charm  of  the  old  aad  gave 
utility  to  the  totality.  We  remember  Win  the 
gardener.  Win  th»  grais  expert.  Win  the 
builder,  biit  most  dearly  we  trea=njre  the 
memory  of  Win  the  irlend  _ 

May  7.  1974.  | 

Remarks  by  Wm.  McChesnet  Martin,  Jb 
Both  Cynthia  and  I  appreciate  thlf  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here  and  pay  tribute  to  Win 
Rlefler.  I  know  he  would  have  enjoyed  being 
here  and  seeing  so  many  of  his  good  friends 
and  associates.  You  have  heard  sever*!  com- 
ments on  how  fortunate  we  all  have  been  to 
know  him  and  what  an  inspiration  he  has 
been  to  us  all  In  mar.y  ways  { 

Now  obviously  there  is  very  little  I  tfan  add 
to  what  the  previous  speakers  have  »td  ex- 
cept on  a  personal  basl.s   It  was  my  good  for- 
tune  to  work   With   Win   Rlefler  during   the 
time  that  Tom  McCabe  has  said  was  the  most 
difficult  time   in    the   Federal   Reservt's  his- 
tory—and  I   won't  challenge   that,   althou^-h 
I'm   sure    It's   had   many   difficult    tlrm-s   and 
will    have  maxiy   more   difficult   times.  But    I 
give    Win    Rlefler    full    credit    for    wfcatever 
came    out   of    the   Treasury -Federal    keserve 
accord.  He  was  the  keystone,  and  it  ♦as  his 
analytical  mind  and  his  tolerance  and  at  the 
same  time  his  unwillingness  to  compromise 
the    Important    principle    which    made    that 
accord    possible.    I    had    known    hlro    very 
slightly  before   that   time,  and   as  Aa»lstant 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury    was    given    the 
authority   to  enter  Into   those  negot.$-.iors. 
and  Win  was  more  than  responsive  but  Just 
like  rock  when  It  came  to  the  fundamentals 
I    think   that    this   is  a   tr.tlt   that   we   all 
recognize  and  we  admire  when  it  ha,-*  ulo.ig 
With  It  an  ability  to  be  tolerant  of  oth«-  peo- 
ple and  tolerant  of  lesser  minds    And  I  say 
la  no  sense  of  false  modesty  that  Wis  Ule- 
flers  intellect  was  Infinitely  superior  to  mine, 
that    he    had    a    bigger   grasp    and    a   greater 
grasp  of  finance  and  financial  actlviUe*  iha.'i 
I  had,  and  therefore  it  made  it  possi^e  r.r 
me  to  enter  into  my  later  duties  as  Chair- 
man  of   the   Federal   Reserve,   secure   m    the 
knowledge  that  h!.;;  view  of  IndependeSf-e  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  based  on  Independ- 
ence within  the  Government  but  not  Inde- 
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pendence  of  the  Government,  that  he  fully 
appreciated  the  Importance  of  money,  and 
sound  money,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did 
not  A-ant  money  to  be  our  master,  he  wanted 
It  to  be  our  ser-.ant.  And  in  the  sense  that 
he  wa.s  pur.5il:ig  sound  monetary  policies,  he 
was  pursui.ig  them  with  an  understanding 
that  unless  we  had  sound  money  we  would  be 
.•servants  and  r.ot  master.-;  of  that  nionev.  This 
Is  something  th,t;  all  of  us.  I  think"  must 
recognize. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  been 
blc.a.'^ed  with  a  great  many  competent  people 
but  none  more  competent  or  more  dedicated 
than  Win  Rlefier,  and  he  rendered  a  service 
whK-li  I.S  recognized  by  this  group  here  today 
and  by  many  more  who  could  not  be  here 
today.  .'Vnd  I.  as  Chairman  for  a  short  period 
of  time  and  working  with  him.  am  verv 
glad  to  testify  to  the  contribution  which  he 
made  to  the  work  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  to  finance  in  this  country 

Cyntlita  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  travel- 
in-?  with  Win  on  .several  occasions  and  every- 
tninn-  that's  been  said  here  about  him  is  true 
He  enjoyed  a  zest  for  life  I  remember  on  one 
of  our  trips  from  Basle  to  Le  Havre,  that  we 
had  preat  pleasure  in  finding  places  where 
we  would  point  out  and  say  "that  would  be 
a  g(x>d  place  for  yoti  to  retire.  Win."  and  then 
we  would  discuss  whether  Dorothy  would  like 
it  or  not.  and  we  gradually  moved  on  toward 
t  he  .sea  roast 

Obviously,  his  qualities  as  a  man  and  his 
ln.splratlonaI  and  Intellectual  knowledge  were 
very  rare  and  something  that  meant  a  great 
deal  U)  all  of  us  But  above  all  I  think  he  was 
a  man  uf  f.iith.  a  man  who  believed  we  could 
work  nut  our  problems  and  no  matter  how 
dlfflrult  the  situation  was  he  came  with  a 
constructive  point  of  view.  And  I  simply 
close  these  brief  comments  of  mine,  and  in 
behalf  of  some  of  my  associates  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  who  worked  with  him. 
by  saying  that  within  the  words  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  he  fought  the  g(X)d  fight  lUways,  and 
he  ran  the  course  and  when  he  came  to  me 
and  .said  he  wanted  to  retire,  he  was  doing  It 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  had  run  his 
course  to  the  end  as  he  .saw  it.  And  above  all 
he  kept  the  faith  That's  .i  heritage  that  all 
of  us  can  be  proud  of  and  I  think  all  of  us 
who  are  here  today  are  better  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  knew  and  worked  with  and  had 
the  affection  and  respect  of  Win  Rlefler 
May  7.  1974 
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THE  TWO-GERMANY  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  15.  1974 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  latest 
diplomatic  boondoggle,  that  is,  a  second 
German  Embass.v.  this  one  of  the  East 
German  Communist  party  variety,  is  now 
being  welcomed  to  Washington,  D.C.  We 
are  told  that  the  austere  East  Germans 
are  presently  planning  to  buy  the  59- 
rooni  Pirenze  House,  one  of  Washing- 
tons  most  celebrated  estates,  situated  on 
22  acre.s  at  4400  Broad  Branch  Road  in 
Washington  as  its  diplomatic  and  party 
headquarters. 

Even  more  interesting  than  having  a 
two  Germany  pmUcv  indicative  of  the 
free  world's  dedication  to  preventing  re- 
unification of  Germany  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  entire  United  States-East  Ger- 
man diplomatic  detente  was  tied  to  con- 
sideration of  Je'wish  reparations  against 
East  Germany  by  Nazi  victims,  estimated 
by  at  least  one  source  to  total  nearly  $400 
million.    Material   claims   for   property 


confiscated  by  the  Na/:is  are  estimated  as 
high  as  $4  billion. 

All  in  all,  it  will  be  an  interesting  dip- 
lomatic relationship  since  rigid  socialist 
East  Germany  has  indicated  that  one  of 
its  first  diplomatic  moves  would  be  to 
apply  for  most-favored-nation  status  to 
enable  its  party  leader  to  obtain  foreign 
aid  and  all  of  the  other  one-world  good- 
ies from  U,S.  taxpayers.  In  other  words. 
It  gives  the  Inference  of  the  Nazi  victims 
reparations  being  a  tax  shifted  onto  the 
U.S.  taxpayers.  We  are  yet  to  hear  from 
the  heirs  and  survivors  of  the  Christian 
victims  of  socialism  under  the  Hitler 
era — especially  as  to  charting  U.S.  for- 
eign policy. 

I  ask  that  re'ated  news  clippings  fol- 
low my  remarks: 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Sept.  19741 

United  Statfs  and  East  GERM.iiNY  Sign 

DiPLOM.vric  Accord 

I  By  Dana  Adam.s  Schmidt  p 

Washington  —For  the  U.S.,  the  ceremony 
at  the  State  Dep>\rtment  Sept  4.  establish- 
ing diplomatic  relations  between  Washing- 
ton and  Ea.st  Germany,  mark.--,  the  end  of  a 
loni;  and  difficult  political  road  that  began 
with  the  division  of  Germany  following 
World  War  II 

Wednesday.  President  Ford  nominated  for- 
mer Kentucky  Sen  John  Sherman  Cooper 
iR)  to  be  the  US  ambassador  to  East  Ger- 
many. 

One  of  the  final  obstacles  overcome  was 
East  German  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the 
possibility  of  Its  obligation  to  pay  compensa- 
tion to  the  Jewish  and  other  victims  of  Naz- 
ism. The  East  Germans  arguod  that  they 
were  an  entlrelv  i;ew  political  unit  and  not 
a  successor  state  to  the  Third  Reich,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  held  respon.slble  for  what 
the  Na;'ls  did 

But  an  American  spokesman  said  after 
Wednesday's  ceremony  that  the  East  Ger- 
mans had  agreed  to  consider  claims  which 
would  be  raised  by  the  conference  on  Jewish 
material  claims  against  Germany.  The  group, 
based  In  New  York,  has  in  past  years  won 
payment  of  nearly  »820  million  by  West  Ger- 
many to  Israel  and  nearlv  20  times  as  much 
to  Individuals. 

REfNION   EFFORTS    FADED 

For  years  after  World  War  11.  reunification 
of  Germany  was  a  cardinal  ob'ective  of  US. 
for'lgn  poller,  as  it  w.-us  of"  Britain  and 
F:  ince,  and  even  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
advocacy  of  reunification  was  for  the  most 
part  taken  by  observers  as  an  exp.mple  of 
"douMe  speak" 

The  Russians,  British,  and  French  con- 
tinued to  fear  tl;e  potential  power  in  central 
E-irope  of  a  reunited  Germany,  and  many  of 
the  American.*,  while  less  concerned  abou 
German  po-wer,  agreed  that  reunification  wa^ 
unlikely  to  be  realized  in  the  fore.=;eeable  fu- 
ture 

Among  West  Germans  sincere  reunifica- 
tion enthu.stasts  were  to  be  found  malnlv  on 
the  extreme  political  right.  Other  West  Ger- 
mans were  aware  that  East  Girmany— always 
the  poorer  part  of  Germany,  stripped  by  the 
Russians  of  its  factories,  organized  now  on 
doctrinaire  socialist  lines  would  be  ii  drag 
on  a  reunited  state 

As  for  the  Ea.'t  Germans,  the  Communists 
wanted  total  and  final  separation — and  the 
others  had  no  voice  anyhow. 

And  so  the  signatures  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Arthur  A  Hartman  a.'id  Dr  Herbert 
Suess,  head  of  the  East  German  Foreign 
Ministry's  legal  division,  are  a  recognition 
of  reality. 

T'.p.e  are.  however,  some  American  reser- 

iat:,ns  about   recognition   which  reflect   the 

reservations    the    West   G-rmans   wrote    into 

their  own  agreement  with  East  Germany  two 

years  ago.  The  West  Germans  described  the 


German  Federal  Republic  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Germany  as  two  states 
in  o  le  nation.  In  other  words  they  clung  to 
the  concept — some  would  say  the  myth — 
of  ultimate  reunification. 

Accordingly  it  is  the  American  pwDsltlon 
reiterated  Ln  the  documents  signed  at  the 
State  Department  that  the  question  of  ulti- 
mate reunification  is  one  for  the  Oermatis 
to  work  out  by  themselves. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  pointed  out 
it  will  continue  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
(Which  has  20  divisions  in  East  Germany) 
on  all  questions  affecting  Berlin. 

If  the  East  Germans  i^iterfere  with  traffic 
on  the  road  through  East  Germany  to  Berlin 
(a  recurrence  which  caused  the  U.S.  to  delay 
the  recognition  ceremony  originally  sche- 
duled for  July  29)  the  United  Stales  will,  as 
on  the  most  recent  occasion,  make  Its  pro- 
test to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  quadripartite 
agreement  of  1971  continues  to  govern  both 
East  and  West  Berlin. 

East  Germany,  about  the  size  of  Ten- 
nessee, with  a  population  of  16  million  (ex- 
c:u:iing  Ea.'^t  Berlin),  remains  mostly  Isolated 
an'i  rigidly  .socialist.  Most  of  its  foreign  trade 
Is  conducted  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

East  Germany  has  built  up  Its  standard  of 
living  from  the  low  point  reached  after  the 
Russians  removed  not  only  the  technological 
equipment  of  the  country  but  many  of  Its 
technologists.  It  experienced  no  Marshall 
Plan  to  boost  its  economy. 

.\nd  some  East  Germans  boast  that  the 
real  "economic  miracle"  of  recovery  took 
place  not  In  West  but  In  East  Germany.  They 
are  the  most  prosperous  among  the  East 
Europeans,  though  not  yet  as  affluent  as  the 
West  Germans. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  5,  1974] 

United  States  and  East  Oebmany  Open  Ties 

AND  Name  Envoys 

(By  David  Binder) 

Wa.shincton.  September  4 — The  United 
States  established  formal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  East  Germany  today,  the  last  ma- 
jor Western  country  to  do  so  since  the  Com- 
munist country  emerged  from  relative  Inter- 
national Isolation  three  years  ago. 

Both  Governments  named  ambassadors — 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  the  former  Republi- 
can Senator  from  Kentucky,  for  the  United 
States  and  Rolf  Sleber,  a  44-year-old  profes- 
sor of  economics,  for  East  Germany. 

However,  opening  of  permanent  embassies 
in  East  Berlin  and  Washington  will  take  four 
months  or  more  because  neither  nation  has 
found  adequate  facilities. 

East  Germany  was  founded  25  years  ago 
and  began  to  receive  recognition  by  Western 
nations  after  a  series  of  East-West  agree- 
ments culminating  In  the  1972  Berlin  Treaty. 

France  and  Britain  moved  with  dispatch 
to  open  diplomatic  relations  with  East  Ger- 
many at  that  time  and  other  Western  nations 
followed  The  United  States  lagged,  partly 
out  of  deference  to  Us  ally.  West  Germany, 
and  partly  as  an  expression  of  reserve  toward 
a  government  that  had  caused  it  trouble  In 
Berlin  crises  of  the  past. 

The  number  of  countries  recognizing  East 
Germany  changed  rapidly  after  East  Ger- 
many acceded  to  the  four-power  pact  on  Ber- 
lin late  In  1971.  Before  that  the  East  Ger- 
mans had  ambassadors  representing  30 
countries.  Now  it  has  diplomatic  representa- 
tives from  104  countries. 

Recognition  by  the  Umted  States  remained 
a  prestige  goal  for  the  East  German  leader- 
ship This  was  reflected  not  only  In  the  terms 
of  agreement,  viewed  as  generous  by  the 
United  States,  but  also  in  the  East  German 
appreciation  of  today's  modest  recognition  at 
the  State  Department. 

Herbert  SUss..  the  East  German  Foreign 
Ministry  official  who  negotiated  the  relations 
with  Arthur  A.  Hartman,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  European  Affairs,  was  wreathed  in  smiles 
at  the  noontime  signing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  said  "hello."  "thank  you,  "  and 
"good-by"  in  English  to  the  crowd  of  news- 
men and  diplomats  gathered  on  the  seventh 
floor.  A  television  team  filmed  the  five -min- 
ute event  for  transmission  by  satellite  to  East 
Berlin. 

Neither  Mr.  Suss  nor  Mr.  Hartman  made 
formal  remarks.  But  a  Joint  communique  was 
issued  saying  the  two  had  conducted  negotia- 
tions 'lu  a  cordial  atmosphere  "  una  had 
agreed  to  talk  on  clairiib  and  financial  issues, 
consular  reliticiis  and  opening  of  trade  and 
cultural  exchanges. 

The  two  signed  a  three-page  resume  of 
their  negotiations  in  which  the  two  sides 
agreed  to  pursue  talks  on  these  matters. 

Later  a  State  Department  official  explained 
to  newsmen  on  a  bac'Kgrcund  basis  that  the 
document  dealt  mostly  with  the  question  of 
claims  by  United  States  citizens  for  restitu- 
tion as  victiiru  of  Nazism  and  claims  for 
property  that  belonged  to  Americans  in  what 
w  a.o  formerly  the  Third  Reich. 

The  official  said  that  after  initial  reluctance 
East  Germany  had  acknowledged  the  United 
States  view  on  claims  of  Nazism  victims,  that 
"a  refusal  even  to  consider  it  as  a  problem 
wouldn't  wash"  with  the  American  people. 

He  explained  that  the  bulk  of  United  States 
claims  by  Individuals  would  be  established  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  then  han- 
dled by  a  private  organization,  the  Confer- 
ence on  Jewish  Material  Claims. 

The  State  Department  will  reserve  the 
right  to  review  East  German  action  on  claims, 
the  official  said,  adding:  '  WTiat  they  do  will 
have  an  eUect  on  everything. '  He  said  the 
Individual  claims  would  undoubtedly  be  set- 
tled with  a  lump  sum  rather  than  a  parceling 
out  in  terms  of  Individual  cases. 

The  Siiss-Hartnmnn  document  provides 
that  the  two  Governxnents  will  negotiate 
trade,  consular  aad  cultural  relations  one 
year  from  today. 

It  al^o  notes  that  the  United  States  has 
again  acquired  title  to  the  pre-war  American 
Embassy  property  on  Pariser  Platz,  northeast 
of  the  Brandenburg  Gate.  But  the  new  Amer- 
ican Embassy  will  be  established  in  the  cen- 
ter of  East  Berlin. 

East  German  officials  said  they  did  not 
knov,  when  Amba.ssador  Sleber  wi:i  take  up 
dutle-;  here  The  son  of  working -cla'=s'=  parents. 
Mr.  Sleber  was  schooled  in  economics  in  Mos- 
cow and  East  Berlin  and  became  a  fu:i  pro- 
fessor at  the  College  of  Economics  in  Berlin- 
Karlshor.~t  in  1969.  He  is  married  rnd  has  two 
children. 

The  East  Germans  said  that  while  M.  Sle- 
ber had  no  diplomatic  experience  ".le  had 
traveled  in  India,  Belgium  and  Mauretanla 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Sept.  8.   1974] 
A  New  Tie  With  East  Germany 

I  i  esi^bli^l.lng  lorinr.I  diplomatic  relai.ons 
with  East  Germany,  the  US.  governinent  is 
acknowledging  a  simple  fact  of  life;  The 
Comni\Uiist  government  1.=;  i  .  •?or.tro!  of  Ea.'^t 
Germany  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Whether  US.  recognlt.on  will  make  the 
East  Germans  any  easier  to  deal  with  over 
tne  major  issue  ■;,hat  has  catised  trouole  In 
the  past — the  status  of  Berlin— is  proTlem- 
fttical.  At  the  moment.  It  suits  the  East  Ger- 
man government  to  play  a  frier.dly  role  But 
like  a  leopard  It  cannot  hide  its  spots. 

One  measure  of  the  willingness  of  the 
East  Germans  to  Improve  tbelr  relations  with 
this  country  will  be  their  handling  of  the 
claims  of  U.S.  citizens  as  victims  of  nazlsm 
and  for  property  that  belonged  to  Americans 
in  what  was  formerly  the  Third  Reich  The 
West  German  government  lo..g  s:nce  haE 
paid  its  debts  for  such  cJalms. 

The  U.S.  State  Departmervt  quite  properly 
Is  taking  a  cautious  view  but  also  making  it 
clear  that  East  Germany's  attitude  on  this 
problem  "will  have  an  effect  on  everything." 
Past  experience  indicates  East  Germany  will 
tend  to  be  miserly  on  payments  of  claims  to 
any  foreigners. 
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In  John  Sherman  Cooper,  v,  ho  served 
20  years  as  a  US  senator  fr-m  Kentucky  and 
became  one  of  the  Senate's  foreign  p>olic5 
expert.;;.  President  Ford  has  named  a  well 
qualified  ambassador  to  East  Germany. 

But  ;t  will  be  instructue  to  see  whether 
East  German> '3  ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Rolf  Sleber.  an  economics  professor. 
Will  serve  as  a  professional  diplomat  or 
whether,  like  some  other  Communist  repre- 
sentatives, he  win  preside  over  an  embassy 
more  interested  in  spying  than  in  doing  busi- 
ness with  this  country. 

President  Ford  is  continuing  Mr.  Nixon's 
policy  of  mov;:-.g  from  confrDntatioa  to 
negotiation  with  the  Communist  nations  of 
the  world  but  we  hope  he  is  still  approach- 
ing detente  coolly  ar.d  cautiously  That 
means  judging  the  Con-,munist  iiations  sucli 
as  East  Germany  on  the  basis  of  their  actions 
rather  than  Just  their  words. 


[From  the  Washington   Post,  July  20.   1974) 
East    Germans    Seeking    To    BrY    Fibenzz 
House  for  an   Embassy 
^  I  By  Martin  Well » 

The  East  German  government,  anticipating 
the  opening  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States,  is  negotiating  to  buy  Pirenze 
House,  one  of  Washington's  most  celebrated 
estates,  to  seire  as  an  embassy 

"It  Ls  nc  secret  that  we  are  interested  and 
also  are  in  the  negotiations"  to  buy  the  59- 
room  house  on  22  acres  at  4400  Broad  Branch 
Rd.  N'W.  said  a  spokesman  for  the  East  Ger- 
man government  "But  the  contract  is  not  yet 
signed." 

William  Stanley  Jr  .  attorney  for  the  own- 
ers, who  Include  the  present  resident.  Mrs 
John  A  Logan,  said  that  a  proposal  has  not 
yet  been  submitted,  but  that  he  expects  that 
one  may  con;e  next  week  An  East  German 
delegation  is  In  Washington  holding  talk.-; 
with  the  State  Department,  and  Haans  Gerd 
Protsch.  a  spokesman  for  the  delegation,  said 
that  diplcmatlc  relations  possibly  could  be 
established  as  soon  as  next  week 

If  :  ts  government  does  purchase  Pireaze 
House.  Protsch  said.  It  would  be  used  as  a 
residence  for  the  East  German  ambassador. 

Other  u.ses  for  the  property,  such  as  con- 
struction of  emba.ssy  offices,  or  of  housing  for 
other  embassy  personnel,  would  depend  on 
zoning  rer--'-    ^ns  and  procedures,  he  added. 

Protsch  ...tw.  ^"d  t<3  discuss  the  amount 
of  j.oney  his  go  jrnment  expects  t.o  ofTer  for 
th?  47-yp'-.T-old  '/udor-style  mansion  aad  its 
grA.mrts,   atutttng  Rock   Creek   Park 

rhp  ;and  :4nd  Improvements  were  asses.^ed 
at  $532,929  in  the  assessr.ient  year  that  ended 
June  30,  1972.  according  to  Lusk's  assessment 
dlrectcrv. 


B'NAI  B'RITH  TESTIFIES  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  DISASTER  IN3I:TRANCE 
AID 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREPFNTATrVES 
Tuesday.  October  15.  1974 

Mr.  MOORHE.'UD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday,  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee began  hearings  on  a  most  im- 
portant bill,  H.R.  4772.  the  National  Cat- 
astrophic Insurancje  Act,  introduced  by 
my  good  friend  Dan  Flood. 

The  legislation  erew  out  of  the  d'isas- 
ters  caused  In  my  State  of  Pennsylvania 
by  Hurricane  Agnes 

Tncrc  has  been  ample  suggestion  that 
Federal  money  could  produce  far  more 
relief  for  disaster  victi.as  than  the  serv- 
ices delivered  by  the  Government  to  the 
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Wilkes-Barre  and  Scranloii  are4.  which 
mostsuffered  f  lom  Agnes'  rage.   ; 

A  group  active  in  supporting  the  disas- 
ter Insurance  concept  is  the  B'nai 
B'rith. 

I  would  hke  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  the  testimony  of  Ms.  Norma 
Gilbert,  B'nai  B'rith  legislative  repre- 
sentative, j 
Statement  by  Norma  OiLBEgT 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members 
of  this  Committee,  my  name  Is  Norma  Gil- 
bert and  I  am  representing  B'nai  Bfrlth  and 
B'nal  B'rith  Women,  the  largest  Je'.vlsh  .serv- 
ice organization  In  the  United  Statf.s,  with 
additional  afiBUates  In  several  foreign  coim- 
trlos.  I  serve  a.s  Director  of  Public  Affairs  for 
B'nal  Brlth  Women  and  a.s  legislative  liai- 
son for  the  B'nal  B'rith  Dl.sast«r  ReUef  Com- 
mittee, and  it  Is  In  the  latter  caparlty  that 
I  appear  before  you  today.  Let  me  3»y  at  this 
time  that  It  Is  an  honor  to  be  here  tills  morn- 
ing, and  to  be  able  to  present  our  views  for 
your  deliberations. 

I  wish  at  this  time,  with  your  pflrmlsslon. 
to  briefly  trace  for  you  the  Interest  and  In- 
volvement of  B'nal  Brlth  and  Bn»i  Brlth 
Women  In  a  national  comprehenslv*  disaster 
Insurance  program : 

Both  historically  and  traditionally,  as  you 
are  no  doubt  aware,  our  organization  has 
demonstrated  Its  Interest  In  the  wtll-belng 
and  welfare  of  all  citizens,  regardless  of  color 
or  creed.  Through  the  a'jtlvltles  of  our  vari- 
ous agencies  and  through  continuing  pro- 
grams In  our  districts  across  the  United 
States,  we  have  attempted  to  serve  tlie  needs 
of  the  nation's  youth,  the  elderly,  mlt^orltles, 
the  underprivileged,  and  any  othetf  group 
which  may  be  In  need.  Indeed,  though  we 
seek  to  perpetuate  the  Jewish  tradition  and 
culture  thxougli  educational  progriuns  and 
youth  activities,  I  wish  to  underscore  for  your 
attention  the  fact  that  our  services  have 
never  been  confined  to  those  of  the  Jewish 
faith  alone  We  serve  all  of  the  humari  family, 
with  a  sense  of  dedication  to  the  b«tterment 
of  society  and  to  the  basic  rights  of  all  cltl- 
zeus:  and  In  the  century-and-a-quarter  of 
B'nal  B'rith  s  existence,  our  name  has  been 
Identified  with  public  service  and  the  preser- 
vation of  mdlvldual  rights. 

In  the  field  of  disaster  relief,  we  have  un- 
dertaken various  projects  in  past  years  to  as- 
sist the  victims  of  natural  disasters  But  the 
most  comprehensive  and  Intense  program 
we  have  ever  undertaken  came  in  the  wake 
of  the  havoc  wrought  by  Hurricane  Agnes  in 
1972 — the  worst  natural  disaster  this  na- 
tion has  ever  experienced.  Althotigh  most 
all  of  the  Eastern  states  were  affected  by  this 
nurrlcane,  the  most  catastrophic  effects 
.-eemed  to  be  experienced  by  the  pKjpulace  of 
VVUkes-Barre.  Pennsylvania — where  an  en- 
tire valley  was  ravaged,  and  homes,  busi- 
nesses and  Instltutloris  were  wiped  out  or 
damaged  Irrevocably. 

B'nal  B'rith  concentrated  Its  efiforts  In  this 
community,  with   four  kind.s  of  assistance — 

( 1 )  A  former  staff  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  was  employed  to  as- 
sist the  people  In  proce-sslng  individual  ap- 
plications for  SB.\  loans. 

(2)  Families  were  helped  regarding  coun- 
seimg,  relocation,  school  attendance  for 
children,  and  numerous  other  interim  prob- 
lems. 

(3)  B'nal  B'rith  Youth  physically  volun- 
teered to  help  dig  out  the  unbelievable  mud 
and  residual  slime  from  the  houses 

I  4)  A  national  fund-raising  campaign  was 
orsjaiilzed  to  raise  moneys  for  emerga^icy  re- 
lief for  families  and  Institutions  affected  by 
the  disaster. 

The  experience  of  Agnes  pointed  up  to  u.s 
the  Inadequacy  of  present  federal  pnngram.s 
to  compensate  dLsa.ster  victims,  infhidlnp 
the  federal  flood  insurance  program,  which 
only  a  handful  of  the  victims  held 

B'nal  Brlth  then  tiu-ned  its  eyes  t#  other 
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catastrophes — tornadoes  in  the  Mid  and 
Southwest — Hcods  in  the  MLs-sisslppi  Val- 
ley— earthquakes  In  California  It  was  ap- 
parent that  no  area  of  the  United  States 
was  invulnerable  to  natural  disaster 

It  also  became  apparent  that  some  form  of 
nationally  mandated  catastrophic  insur- 
ance was  needed  to  protect  Americans  against 
all  forms  of  natural  disasters — a  program 
which  would  be  within  reach  of  the  property 
owner's  pocketbook,  yet  have  the  capacity  to 
provide  full  coverage  for  lOB.ses — one  which 
would  protect  all  potential  victims  of  any 
future  disasters  against  economic  ruin. 

We  then  undertook  an  Informal  survey 
among  various  Members  of  Congress  to  as- 
certaUi  if  there  was  support  for  such  a  con- 
cept— and  found  there  indeed  uas. 

In  December  1972.  the  B'nal  B'rith  Dis- 
aster Relief  Committee  held  an  all-day  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  where  presentations  were 
given  by  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  Association  of  Insurance  Commissioners, 
and  the  Federal  Insurance  Administrator 
Included  also  were  representatives  of  the 
private  Insurance  Industry. 

This  meeting  produced  a  resolution,  stat- 
ing the  principles  which  B'nal  B'rith  and 
B'nal  B'rith  Women  would  wtsh  to  see  m- 
cluded  in  any  disaster  Insurance  legislation 
to  which  we  would  lend  our  support.  Shortly 
thereafter,  this  resolution  was  pa.ssed  by  the 
B'nal  B'rith  Board  of  Governors — and  I  at- 
tach Its  text  at  the  conclusion  of  this  state- 
ment 

After  hearing  several  legislative  proposals, 
the  Committee  then  decided  that  HR  4772 
and  3  1144,  introduced  by  Congressman  Dan- 
iel Flood  and  Senator  Richard  Schwelker, 
reepectlvely,  came  closest  to  embodying  the 
principles  set  forth  In  our  resolution. 

We  then  proceeded,  as  indicated  in  our 
resolution,  to  spearhead  the  formation  of  a 
national  coalition  of  organizations  to  mo- 
bilize their  Individual  membership  in  sup- 
port of  mandator)',  all-risk  dLsaster  insur- 
ance legislation — while  reserving  the  right  to 
offer  suggestions  for  changes  to  the  authors 
of  the  bills.  Ms  Scholtz  has  Just  described 
for  you  the  history  and  structure  of  that 
coalition. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  B'nal  B'rith  feels 
that  HR  4772,  which  Is  under  your  consid- 
eration thla  morning,  is  the  an.swer  to  the 
plight  of  thousands  of  yet  unknown  victims 
of  future  catastrophes.  It  woiUd  cost  the 
taxpayer  little.  It  would  be  easy  to  administer 
without  creating  a  new  federal  bureaucracy, 
and  It  would  provide  the  broadest  possible 
coverage  with  far  greater  compensation  than 
the  present  syst«?ni  It  also  utilizes  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  federal  government 
and  the  private  Insurance  industrv-.  and 
would  turn  the  program  over  to  the  privates 
whenever  they  can  equal  the  program.  We 
respectfully  urge  your  approval  of  this  Im- 
portant legislation. 
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Bnai  B'rith  Position  on  Disaster  iNstTRANCE 

B'nal  B'rith  has  been  Involved  In  dl.saster 
relief  efforta  since  its  founding  In  1843.  How- 
ever, Its  interest  in  the  concept  of  Cata- 
strophic All  Risk  Disaster  Insurance  was  stim- 
ulated by  Its  experiences  during  the  disasters 
wrought  by  Hurricane   Agnes   In  June   1972 

The  position  of  B'nal  B'rith.  as  adopted  by 
its  Board  of  Governors,  is  as  follows: 

B'nal  B'rUh,  aware  of  the  devastation 
wrought  in  recent  months  through  Hurri- 
cane Agnes,  and  concerned  as  It  always  haa 
been  with  the  best  interests  of  humanity, 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  legislation  which  would  provide  ade- 
quBte  and  effective  relief  to  victims  of  nat- 
ural disasters.  Including  Hurricane  Agnes, 
and  provide  ln.?urance  opportunities  for  all 
future  potential  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters 8<^me  of  the  gtUdlng  principles  of 
such  legl.slfttlon  should  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Retroactivity,  so  as  to  Include  the  vlc- 
thns  of  Hurricane  Agnes. 


2.  All  Risk  Comprehensive  Disaster  Insur- 
ance. 

3.  Insurance  coverage  for  both  property 
owners  and  rentors. 

4    Land  use  reform  provisions. 

Bnai  B'rith  will  lend  its  support  to  that 
legislation  which  will  beet  reflect  the  fore- 
going principles. 

B'nal  B'rith  authorizes  a  continuation  of  a 
special  ad  hoc  committee  as  a  subcommittee 
of  Its  Permanent  Disaster  Relief  Committee 
under  the  aegis  of  the  B'nal  B'rith  Commis- 
sion on  Community  and  'Veterans  Services, 
and  charges  It  with  the  task  of  Implement- 
ing a  program  of  action  to  Involve  the  entire 
family  of  B'nal  B'rith.  B'nal  B'rith  Women 
and  B'nal  B'rith  youth.  It  also  authorizes  the 
committee  to  adopt  specific  strategy  related 
to  legislation.  In  keeping  with  the  general 
principles  outlined.  The  committee  is  urged 
and  hereby  authorized  to  spearhead  the  for- 
mation of  a  coalition  of  national  organtza- 
tlons  and  citizens  groups  to  mobilize  support 
for  such  legislation  as  will  conform  to  the 
principles  set  forth  herein. 


THE    BATTLE    AGAINST    MULTIPLE 
SCLEROSIS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  15,  1974 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Service  Organization 
of  Massachusetts,  and  its  founder  and 
director,  Jean  Pantano,  are  providing  a 
valuable  public  service  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  in  moving  the  fight 
against  this  dreadful  di.sease  forward.  A 
piece  recently  appeared  in  the  news  notes 
of  the  organization  which.  In  a  way  de- 
serving the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues, 
outlines  the  battle  now  underway  to  cure 
this  disease,  to  find  new  approaches  to 
dealing  with  it.  and  to  put  it*  crippling 
effects  behind  us  once  and  for  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  article  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
House,  and  I  would  like  to  Insert  It  In  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time. 

The  text  follows: 

Article  by  Jean  Pantano 

By  the  time  you  read  this  month's  MSSO 
NEWS  Steve's  and  Tylla's  2015-mUe  epic 
Journey  for  MS  will  be  over.  They  plan  to 
cross  the  finish  line  at  Baxter  State  Park. 
Maine,  on  October  12th.  ...  In  contrast  to  the 
glorious  weather  we've  enjoyed  In  New  Eng- 
land. Steve  and  Tylla  plodded  along  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  through  eighteen  davs  of 
continuous  rain  during  the  earlier  part  of 
their  walk  On  the  heels  of  the  torrential 
downpours,  the  weary  walkers  trudged  for 
hundreds  of  miles  through  drought-like  con- 
ditions where  brooks  and  streams  which  dot 
the  Appalachian  Trail  were  bone  dry. 

Meanwhile,  back  home  in  Massachu.setts 
Steve's  Mom  and  Dad,  the  Massachusetts  Jay- 
cees  under  the  direction  of  Joe  Cohen,  and 
Mary  Ka-sdan  of  the  Newburyport  News, 
Joined  with  off.cers,  members  and  friends  of 
the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Service  Organization  to 
publicize  Steve's  walk  by  seektog  donations 
and  pledges. 

Prom  the  moment  Steve  and  Tylla  departed 
Loffan  Airport  In  June  for  Springer  Moun- 
faln.  Georgia,  It's  been  an  arduous  under- 
taking for  the  walkers  It  was  equally  ardu- 
ous for  those  of  us  who  were  determined  that 
their  efforts  would  result  In  raising  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  to  support  MS 
research. 

Ever  mindful  of  its  responsibility  to  use 
contributions  made  to  the  organization  for 
patient   related   services,   an    MSSO   auction 
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was  held  on  June  8th  to  help  defray  Steve's 
Walk-for-MS  related  expenses.  Steve's  par- 
ents also  assumed  a  substantial  portion  of 
bis  expenses,  which  was  extremely  helpful. 

Hundreds  of  publicity  releases  document- 
ing Steve's  progress  along  the  Appalachian 
Trail  were  mailed  to  newspapers,  radio  and 
TV  outlets,  which  resulted  in  pledges  re- 
ceived from  such  far  away  places  as  Califor- 
nia and  Florida. 

Throughout  the  month  of  August  the 
MSSO  of  New  York  and  Its  chapters  con- 
ducted tag  days  for  Steve's  walk.  On  August 
35th  menibers  of  the  MSSO  of  New  York  met 
Steve  at  Pawling.  They  drove  Steve  and  Tylla 
to  the  Brooklyn -based  headquarters  where 
the  walkers  received  a  warm  and  gracious 
welcome  from  MSSO  President  Tessle  Rau- 
Bcher,  the  Westchester  Chapter  President 
John  W.  Chase,  County  Supervisor  George  C. 
Cunningham,  Mayor  of  Pawling  John  Lappas, 
and  State  Senator  Jeremiah  Bloom.  Senator 
Bloom  commented,  "He  is  a  delightful  young 
man,  and  Tylla  is  charming.  Neither  could 
stop  eating!!" ...  The  following  day  Steve 
and  Tylla  were  returned  to  the  s&me  spot 
in  Pawling. 

Slmultaneoxisly,  on  August  25  a  big  event 
was  held  on  Boston  Common.  MSers  from  all 
over  greater  Boston  and  suburbs  were  on 
hand  to  sign  up  sponsors  for  Steve's  Walk 
from  11  ajn.  to  6  p.m.  At  1  p.m.  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commissioner  Anthony  Forglone 
ofSclally  dedicated  the  bill  board -type  sign 
showing  Steve's  route  throughout  the  13 
States,  Including  designated  stops.  The  event 
was  well  covered  by  the  Boston  Globe,  Herald 
American,  and  Channels  4  and  7.  We  invite 
everyone  to  visit  The  Common  and  see  this 
extraordinary  sign,  which  originally  was 
slated  to  cost  $1160  had  It  been  made  by  a 
professional  sign  firm  in  Boston,  but  which 
actually  cost  less  than  $76 ! !  Kudos  to  Dante 
Nlgro  for  his  expert  carpentry  work  on  the 
sign,  and  to  artists  Caroline  Baum,  Phil  Pan- 
tano and  Holly  Ann  Wood,  whose  combined 
carpentry  and  artistic  lettering  efforts  pro- 
duced a  magnificent  sign,  one  which  might 
be  the  envy  of  any  Madison  Avenue  adver- 
tising exec. . .  .  Just  another  vivid  example  of 
the  MSSO's  enterprising  ability  to  draw  on  Its 
own  resources  to  produce  the  desired  results 
with  a  minimum  of  funds  expended. 

The  day  on  The  Common  was  a  monumen- 
tal success.  Over  $1000  was  raised  In  pledges 
and  contributions.  EIntertalnment  was  pro- 
vided by  Arnl©  Pelletier  of  the  See-Saw 
Quartet,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  "Miss 
Helen",  a  sparkling  p>ersonallty  and  an  ac- 
complHshed  pianist,  who  performed  at  the 
Old  Howard  many  moons  ago!  BUI  Child  was 
an  able  MSSO  member  assistant  who  played 
beautifully  during  "Miss  Helen's  "  Intermis- 
sions. 

The  Beverly  Jaycees  held  a  car  wash  at 
Monty's  Mobil  Service  Station  In  North 
Beverly.  The  Jaycees-members  obliged  thirty- 
six  satisfied  customers  with  super  car  washes, 
with  a  net  result  of  $240.50  for  Steve's  Walk 
for   MS. 

On  September  3rd  Joe  Cohen,  State  Chair- 
man for  MS  for  the  Massachtisetts  Jaycees, 
accompanied  Steve's  Mom  and  Dad  and 
Carl  Marraffa  to  Williamstown  where  Steve 
was  picked  up  and  taken  to  Marlboro.  There 
Steve  met  several  Jaycees  Chapter  presidents. 
Including  State  External  Director  John 
Kuczynskl,  and  the  president  of  the  Franklin 
Jaycees.  President  Chuck  Sulkala  presented 
Steve  with  a  list  of  pledges  totalling  $600 
from  Massachusetts  Jaycees,  "with  more  to 
come"  according  to  Joe  Cohen.  Every  spare 
moment  has  been  devoted  to  promoting 
pledges  for  Steve's  Walk  for  MB  Research. 

The  layover  In  Marlboro  afforded  Steve  and 
Tylla  the  opportunity  to  have  a  long  chat 
with  his  folks  and  other  MSSO  members 
Tylla  had  a  checkup  with  a  Worcester  veter- 
inarian, who  marvelled  that  the  dog  had 
walked  over  1500  miles  on  that  lame  paw. 
Steve  questioned  the  advisability  of  having 
Tylla  continue  to  Baxter  Park.  The  vet  said, 
"If  she's   come   this   far   in  this   condition 
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there's  no  reason  she  can't  continue  to  the 
finish  line,  barring  any  other  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances to  alter  the  situation.".  .  .  Upon 
learmng  the  Walk  would  benefit  Multiple 
Sclerosis  research,  the  vet  wrote  off  the  entire 
bin  as  "paid"! 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  a  chance  to  see 
the  "boots  that  did  all  the  walking"  were 
aghast.  They  were  thoroughly  soaked,  and 
the  troublesome  sole  once  again  became  "un- 
glued"  though  Steve  assured  us  he  had 
"cemented  it  together  somewhere  In  Penn- 
sylvania"! 

That  Steve  keeps  a  low  profile  Is  probably 
the  understatement  of  the  year.  There  were 
thirteen  of  us  seated  at  the  table  at  the 
Marlboro  Holiday  Inn,  and  each  was  anxious 
to  ask  the  hundreds  of  questions  that  plagued 
us  through  his  long  and  often  dangerous 
Journey.  Steve  had  Just  returned  from  the 
motel  room  where  he  and  his  folks  were 
staying  for  the  night.  Someone  asked,  "Dur- 
ing those  long  hot  days,  how  did  you  manage 
to  bathe?"  Steve  replied,  "I  Just  did."  The 
conversation  also  touched  on  the  herculean 
efforts  of  so  many  to  publicize  his  Walk, 
which  In  large  part  failed  to  receive  the 
public  attention  it  deserved. 

The  pledges  made  to  date  have  been  far 
short  of  the  expected  gocil.  However,  Steve 
was  assured  that  the  figure  was  conservative 
because  there  were  hundreds  of  "sponsor-get- 
ters "  who  are  holding  onto  their  sponsor 
sheets  until  October  8th  when  he  and  Tylla 
cross  the  finish  line  at  Baxter  State  Park 
Then  they  would  coUect  the  money  and  send 
It  to  the  MSSO.  The  magnificent  response 
from  the  Massachusetts  Jaycees,  who  are  still 
going  strong,  and  the  active  participation  of 
the  MSSO  In  New  York,  who  are  combining 
their  efforts  with  the  MSSO  of  Massachusetts, 
give  us  reason  to  hope  that  we  will  reach  our 
goal. 

Mary  Ann  Cohen  asked  Steve,  "Would  you 
do  It  again?"  Without  equivocation  he  an- 
swered, "Yes", 

Now  it  is  up  to  you  and  everyone  with 
whom  you  come  In  contact.  Tell  them  about 
this  courageous  young  man  with  the  indomi- 
table spirit.  We  make  this  plea  for  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  In  recognition  of  his  self- 
less efforts  to  benefit  MS  sufferers. 

Steve's  walk  has  finally  come  to  an  end. 
Only  you  can  make  that  end  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  something  better  for  the  victims  of 
Multiple  Sclerosis. 

Yes — over  the  years  enormous  amounts  of 
money  have  been  ^jent  i  we  are  told ! )  on 
MS  research.  Yet,  we  want  to  be  told  In  lay- 
men's language  Specifically  what  advances 
have  been  made  In  the  field  of  MS  research  in 
20  years. 

Our  aim  Is  not  to  discredit  the  programs 
presently  pursued  in  seeking  the  cause  and 
cure  of  this  disease,  but  to  open  up  new 
avenues  of  approach  which  have  heretofore 
been  either  ignored  or  untried.  At  the  start 
of  Steve's  Walk  for  MS  a  goal  of  a  quarter  of 
a  minion  dollars  was  set.  Hopefully,  the 
money  raised  from  this  effort  will  enable  us 
to  obtain  innovative  and  fruitful  research 
programs  that  bypass  the  detours  of  waste- 
ful mismanagement,  duplication  of  effort, 
and  professional  hypocrisy  which  Inhibit  and 
frustrate  the  desired  goals. 

Six  years  ago  the  MSSO  "bit  the  bullet" 
and  Initiated  programs  which  stressed  the 
need  for  patient  services  for  MSers  and  their 
families.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  other 
patient  service  oriented  groups  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  with  the  approval  and 
direction  of  the  Boston  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tlontil  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  In  fact,  a 
paid  patient  care  coordinator  was  hired,  and 
new  patient  care  programs  were  instituted. 

However  laudable.  It  is  not  enough  to  dwell 
on  what  our  small  efforts  have  wrought  in 
the  way  of  patient  services.  Six  years  ago  we 
dared  to  draw  attention  to  the  failure  of 
existing  organizations  to  meet  the  needs  of 
MS  sufferers  and  our  efforts  brought  a  meac- 
ure  of  comfort  to  their  daily  lives.  Now  we  are 
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venturing  Into  the  area  of  research  which 
will  bring  the  ultimate  hope  of  tomorrow — 
the  hope  of  finding  the  cause  and  ctire  of 
this  progressive  neurological  disorder.  Just 
possibly,  the  dedicated  men  on  the  MS  re- 
search peer  review  committee  under  Dr. 
Levine's  direction  will  provide  some  Ught 
and  wisdom  to  relation  to  their  baffling  dis- 
ease. Should  we  fall  to  reeu:h  the  desired 
goal  In  funds,  we  can  at  least  take  satisfac- 
tion in  the  knowledge  that  we  dared  to  chal- 
lenge the  aura  of  untouchable  respecta- 
bility that  surrounds  the  name  of  research. 
We  are  not  datnning  research  programs  per 
se. — but  we  aire  demanding  a  greater  degree 
of  accountability  from  those  charged  with 
the  awesome  task  of  reducing  human  Buffer- 
ing caused  by  disease. 

The  field  of  medical  research  Is  not  sacro- 
sanct. An  article  on  cancer  In  children  by 
Robert  A  Becker  which  was  reprtnted  In  the 
Boston  Globe  used  a  quote  from  another 
article  In  Esquire  by  Philip  Noblle.  Noblle 
was  quoting  "a  cancer  research  observer", 
who  remarked  sadly,  "If  I  came  up  with  a 
cure  lor  cancer  tomorrow,  half  the  people 
at  the  National  Cancer  Institute  would  com- 
mit suicide  and  the  other  half  would  be  out 
chasing  me  with   a  machine  gun." 

The  Jealousy  Is  so  great.  .  .  .  The  unhappy 
commentary  Is  probably  applicable  to  most 
medical  research  endeavors  at  the  various 
national  Institutes.  ...  As  we  approach  our 
bicentennial  celebration,  are  Americans  really 
as  "free"  as  we  try  to  believe?  The  tradition 
in  this  country  of  a  devoted  and  responsible 
approach  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  some  suffering  it- 
self— In  the  form  of  erosion.  How  are  we  to 
have  faith  In  our  huge  public  and  private 
health  organizations  when  we  find  them 
mouthing  virtiially  the  same  goals  and  plati- 
tudes today  (While  seeking  our  support)  as 
was  true  In  the  1950's? — Americans  can  do 
better — will  we?  .  . 

Steve's  exhaustive  personal  contribution 
paves  the  way  for  the  MSSO  to  enter  a  new 
arena.  By  this  means  we  can  combine  otir 
desire  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  MSer  today 
through  patient  services,  as  well  as  strive  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  hope  of  tomorrow 
through  research. 

As  our  good  friends  and  neighbors  In  the 
MSSO  of  New  York  said  so  succinctly  In  their 
own  newsletter,  "Every  mile  Steve  and  faith- 
ful Tylla  walk  will  be  rewarding  only  If  we 
have  yotir  financial  support  to  this  cause  to 
help  humanity  the  world  over." 

Please — If  you  have  not  already  done  so^ 
send  your  contribution  today  to: 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Service  Organization  of 
Massachusetts,  Inc.,  77  Topsfleld  Road,  Wen- 
ham,  Mass.  01984,. 

I  want  to  sponsor  Steve's  Appalachian  Trail 
Walk  for  MS. 

I  pledge  (check  one)  : 

%  cent  per  mi — $6.00. 

Vj  cent  per  ml — $10.00 
1  cent  per  ml — $20.00. 
5  cents  per  ml — $100.00. 

10  cents  per  mi. — $200.00. 
to  be  paid  when  Steve  completes  his  Journey 
for  research. 

Name 

Street .     .       " 

City 


State. 


.  Zip 

Tax  Exempt 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS  AND  THE 
SmTABrLITY  OF  U.S.  POLICY- 
MAKERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'"ES 

Tuesday,  October  15.  1974 

Mr.   ASHBROOK.   Mr.   Speaker,    the 
October  7  issue  of  Newsweek  carried  a 
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discussion  of  options  open  ti  tiie  United 
States  to  cope  with  tiie  o:l  cri.us  result- 
ing from  the  high  oil  prices  i0  the  Middle 
Kiust-  Queried  were  a  number  of  govern- 
mental officials,  militarv  strategists,  and 
experts  on  the  ^^!CIea.;t  wIiom'  "most 
talked-about  options"  in'^ludsd  the  use  of 
psy.hologicril  warfare,  co*^rt  opera- 
tioiLs,  and  military  intervention  V.hy  co- 
vert operations  and  military-  interven- 
tion against  the  Arab  nations  should  be 
suguestet!  while  we  increase  trade  with 
the  world's  greatest  and  moft  dedicated 
aggressor,  the  Soviet  Union,  is  a  matter 
tluit  demands  a  close  look  at  those  who 
are  furmulatiim  such  foreignjxilicy. 

At  tlie  moment,  the  most  disturbing 
asi;ect  of  pos.slble  options  concerns  the 
moral  connotations  of  some  suggested 
covert  operations.  One  suggestion  in  the 
Newsweek  article  stated: 

Agents  in  the  pa;-  of  the  West  fould  borrow 
a  tactic  from  the  Palestlnla-'.  if^prrSUas  and 
set  up  terror  squads  to  stalk  ■  r«i\  cling  Arab 
oil  barons. 

Another  possibility  stated  tliat — 

A.ssa.=islnat!ons  accompan'.ed  '>;,  blunt 
hints  to  other  Arab  leadens  thaift.  ttiey  ccnUd 
bo  next — might  be  carried  out. 

It  is  indeed  ironic  and  Irresponsible 
that  such  considerations  should  be  even 
mentioned  hv  supposedly  responsible 
sources  here  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially in  the  light  of  our  experiences  In 
thus  country  with  various  forms  of  terror- 
ism One  need  only  recall  the  recent  epi- 
sode involving  the  Symbionese  Liberation 
Army.  Patricia  Hearst  and  the  SLA's 
shootout  with  the  police:  how  the  Eld- 
ridge  Cleaver  faction  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Partv  spawned  urban  terrorist 
groups  notoriou.s  for  murders  of  police 
officers  and  many  armed  robberies:  or 
the  use  of  violence  by  the  Weathermen, 
a  faction  of  the  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  Suffice  it  to  remember 
tiie  bombing  of  the  U  3  Capitol,  the  ter- 
ror bombings  of  other  Government  and 
business  installations,  the  Innumerable 
cases  of  violence  on  college  campuses  and 
other  terrorist  activities,  and  the  revul- 
sion of  the  American  people  to  such 
actions, 

A  recently  issued  staff  study  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
entitled  "Terrorism"  present,s  an  excel- 
lent record  of  the  present  scope  of  terror- 
istic grouDs  and  activities  both  here  and 
abroad.  To  advocate  exporting  such  ter- 
rorism abroad  while  decrying  it  at  home 
IS  damaging  to  our  current  policy  efforts 
m  the  Midea-st  area  and.  first  of  all. 
morally  irresponsible 

Jt  is  common  knowledge  that  the  only 
things  in  surplus  in  the  United  States 
today  are  crises.  Our  problem  is  what 
priority  we  give  to  solving  them  and 
how  w'e  avoid  a  total  collapse  of  our 
economic  and  political  life  by  taking 
immediate  action  where  it  is  needed. 
the  Mideast  oil  crisis  being  a  good  and 
topical  example.  How  equitably  this  par- 
ticular crisis  will  be  resolved  depends  in 
part  on  the  integrity.  sultabDity  and  ex- 
pertise of  our  own  officials. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  tlie  past,  the 
concept  of  security  includes  both  loyalty 
and  suitability.  It  is  precisely  because  of 
questions  of  suitability  that  I  expended 
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much  time  and  effort  on  tlie  case  f)f 
Helmut  Sonnenfeldt  whose  nomination 
as  Under  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  was 
withdrawn  last  year  when  a  number  of 
witnesses  alleged  at  Senate  b.earings  that 
he  had  in  the  past  leaked  classified  in- 
formaticn  while  in  the  State  D?p;irt- 
nient.  While  Mr.  Sonnenfeldt  ivas  la'er 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  the  pc-ition 
of  Counselor  of  the  Stale  Department. 
my  inqiuries  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  preceding  administration  at  the 
Wliite  House  in  pursuit  of  pertinent  in- 
formation necessary  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  now  investi- 
gating this  case  have  remained  unre- 
solved. Contficting  testimony  under  oath 
before  the  Senate  suggesting  the  possi- 
bility of  perjury  demonstrates  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  particular  case. 

Obviously,  anyone  who  is  the  center  of 
so  much  controversy  involving  his  per- 
sonal conduct  should  not  be  entrusted 
with  handling  issues  of  extraordinary 
security  implications  or  of  paramount 
national  interest.  Amon.g  these  today 
the  most  critical  is  the  explosive  Middle 
East  situation,  both  from  the  political 
and  military  standpoints.  Compounding 
the  urgency  of  this  crisis  is  the  roaring 
worldwide  inflation  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  oil  costs.  For  these  reasons, 
the  American  public  and  the  govern- 
ments of  India,  Iraq.  Iran,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  would  find  it  reassuring  if  Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt  were  relieved  of  all  duties 
and  responsibilities  affecting  the  Middle 
East  until  allegations  concenun';  him 
liave  been  resolved. 

In  addition,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  any  officials  in  the  executive  branch 
advocating  the  types  of  terrorist  activi- 
ties described  in  the  Nev/sweek  article 
are  irresponsible  and  should  also  he  re- 
moved 

My  concern  on  this  i.ssue  arises  not 
solely  because  of  partisan,  political  or 
ideological  views,  Mr.  George  Meany, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  in  his  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Foreig:.  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  October  1  of  this 
year,  put  the  iSvSue  in  proper  perspective : 

In  fact,  detente  is  simply  a  new  tactic,  a 
new  means  toward  the  old  end  —  the  world- 
wide advance  and  ultimate  victory  of  Com- 
munism. 

I  agree  that  the  great-est  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  all  mankind  continues  to  be 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  is  not  an  issue 
of  being  conservative  or  liberal  in  do- 
mestic politics  but  a  fact  of  inte>rnational 
life. 

Most  of  all,  it  Ls  in  the  interest  of  the 
free  world  that  the  differences  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  world  be  .settled  on 
the  principles  of  genuine  freedom  and 
mutual  understanding  which,  of  course, 
requires  the  survival  of  Lsrael  as  well  as 
the  security  of  the  Arab  nations. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  persomiel  ac- 
tions I  have  recommended  will  do  much 
to  create  a  climate  producing  the  kind  of 
results  we  all  desire. 

Excerpts  from  article  follow: 
ExcEBPrs   Fkom   Newsweek   Artk  i.e   of 
October    7.    1974 
cove31t     operations 

The  last  time  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency   Is   known   to   have   mounted   a   fviU- 
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scale  covert  operation  In  the  Middle  East — 
U)  ou-t  Iran  s  auti-Amerlcan  Premier  Mo- 
hammed Mossedegh  in  1953  —  It  worked. 
Whether  j^lmllar  action  to  oust  balky  oU 
sheiks  would  work  today  ts  doubtful.  Even 
if  It  did.  It  would  perilously  escalate  the 
battle  f,ir  oil  and  might  create  grave  new 
problems  for  the  U.S. 

But  it  Is  possible. 

Agents  In  the  pay  of  the  West  could  bor- 
row a  tactic  from  the  Palestinian  guerrUlas 
and  set  up  terror  squads  to  stalk  traveling 
Arab  oil  barons  "It  would  be  an  attempt  to 
de.iy  to  the  sheiks  the  pleasures  their  money 
can  buy,"  said  one  former  CIA  agent.  "Plights 

overseas,   foreign   residences,  visits  to  Nice 

all  that  would  be  out."  Assassinations — ac- 
companied by  blunt  hints  to  other  Arab  lead- 
ers that  they  could  be  next — might  be  car- 
ried out  Or  undercover  operatives  could  at- 
tempt to  stir  up  riots  and  protests  within  a 
country  "We  could  give  the  sheiks  a  sharp 
lesson  by  getting  the  radicals  In  the  country 
to  cause  trouble."  said  an  ex-CIA  man  "The 
rationale  behind  this  would  be  to  come  back 
and  say,   "See  what  could  happen" 

•■Dirty  tTxcks":  A  risky  possibility 

The  peril  Is  that  wiiat  could  happen  would 
probably  harm  the  US  as  much  as  the 
sheiks  The  leaders  who  replaced  those  now 
m  powder  would  undoubtedly  be  at  least  as 
nationalistic  as  their  predecessors  and  equal- 
ly anxloxiB  to  u=e  the  oil  weapon  against  the 
West  The  Soviet  Union,  even  If  it  did  not 
threaten  a  direct  confrontation  with  the  US,, 
would  be  In  a  position  to  expand  Its  Influence 
In  the  Arab  world  And  once  the  news  leaked 
out  of  what  the  US.  nad  done,  the  public 
uproar  would  be  deafening. 

Thus,  .such  "dirty  tricks"  probably  wculd 
take  second  place  to  more  discreet  moves- 
such  as  trying  to  exploit  the  existing  dif- 
ferences between  nations  such  as  Iran  and 
Saudi  Arabia  In  the  hope  of  shattering  the 
cartel's  unity  "I  believe  that  the  cartel  will 
break  up  on  Inherent  Internal  cotifllct,"  says 
one  high  US  official.  "But  I  also  believe  we 
should  do  everything  reasonable  In  our  power 
to  make  itire  It  does." 

MILITARY  INTEHVENIION 

Historically,  depriving  a  nation  of  access  to 
vital  natural  resources  has  been  considered  a 
casus  belli.  And  as  one  top  U.S.  official  noted 
la^t  week,  "If  the  oil-producing  natloiis  drive 
the  world  Into  depression  In  their  greed,  the 
West  might  be  forced  Into  a  desperate  mili- 
tary adventure  But  It  would  be  a  night- 
mare—trying  to  pump  oil  for  decades  in  the 
midst  of  what  would  amount  to  guerrilla  war 
and  probable  worldwide  terror  "  Beyond  any 
doubt,  then,  an  armed  attack  would  have 
such  enormous  and  frightening  ramifica- 
tions that  only  the  imminent  breakdown  of 
Western  society  could  spur  Wa.^hlngton  to 
launch  it 

To  be  meaningful,  a  military  Intervention 
would  have  to  be  directed  against  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  largest  oil  producer,  and  It  woi.id 
need  to  be  both  quick  and  massive.  In  addi- 
tion to  seizing  the  major  oil  fields,  troops 
would  have  to  secure  the  loading  facilities  it 
Ras  Tanura  125  miles  away  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  control  the  narrow  Strait  of  Hor- 
muz  through  which  tankers  have  to  pass 
The  US,  would  need  to  mass  enough  air- 
power  to  repel  a  counterattack  by  Arab  air 
forces  and  perhaps  even  land  In  neighboring 
sheikdoms  to  block  them  from  reinforcing 
the  Saudis  It  would  have  to  be  done  with 
enough  speed  to  take  the  oil  fields  before 
they  could  be  blown  up.  And  the  initial  at- 
tack would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division— the  o;iIy  U.S.  force 
trained  for  parachute  assaults — plus  perhaps 
whatever  allied  (and  Israeli)  units  that  could 
be  persuaded  to  Join  up. 


